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oj  America 


Congressional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    OO '     CONGRESS,   FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord;  and  thou  shall  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. — 
Deuteronomy  6:  4,5. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  and  God  of  our  fa- 
thers, who  hast  been  the  dwelling  place 
of  Thy  people  in  all  generations  and  who 
in  Thy  gracious  mercy  hast  brought  us 
to  the  close  of  another  year — we  thank 
Thee  for  the  way  by  which  Thou  hast 
led  us  and  we  pray  that  as  we  look  for- 
ward we  may  continue  to  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Thy  law.  Lead 
us  step  by  step,  and  from  strength  to 
strength,  that  we  may  serve  Thee  more 
perfectly  and  love  our  fellow  man  more 
sincerely. 

Increase  our  faith  as  Thou  dost  in- 
crease our  years  and  the  longer  we  live 
on  earth  the  better  may  our  service  be, 
the  more  willing  our  obedience,  the  more 
consistent  our  daily  lives,  the  more  lov- 
ing our  heaits,  and  the  more  complete 
our  devotion  to  Thee. 

Be  Thou  with  us,  O  God,  and  receive 
us  In  Thy  boundless  love,  for  Thou  art 
our  hope  and  our  support.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1320)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  career  status  by  certain 
temporary  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.  1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oiilahoma. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
all  of  my  colleagues  with  regard  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it,  but  I  think  that  every  person 
who  doubts  the  wisdom  of  our  policies 
in  Vietnam  and  the  effectiveness  of  those 
policies  would  do  well  to  read  two  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington press  in  the  last  24  hours.  The 
first  of  these  articles  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  yesterday  evening 
written  by  Mr.  Crosby  Noyes.  The  sec- 
ond article  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  written  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Alsop.  In  both  instances  I  think  it  is  very 
clearly  documented  that  the  policies 
which  are  being  followed  are  policiesthat 
are  in  our  national  interest  and  that  are 
yielding  positive  results.  Those  critics, 
however  well  intentioned  they  may  be, 
who  publicly  and  unfairly  question  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Government's  poli- 
cies are  probably  giving  as  much  help  to 
the  Vietcong  as  any  artillery  bombard- 
ment leveled  at  Conthien.  I  hope  those 
who  doubt  the  long-term  wisdom  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  will  carefully  read  the 
speech  delivered  yesterday  in  the  other 
body  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader  of 
that  body,  Senator  Dirksen.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  we  are  making  real  headway 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  succeeding  in  our 
policies  there.  The  principal  failures  we 
have  today  are  failures  of  heart  among 
Americans  here  on  the  homef  ront. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  have  more 
solid  support  among  our  own  people,  the 
kind  of  support  for  our  troops  and  our 
fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  to  which  they 
are  fully  entitled. 


ENDING  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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A   BILL   TO    PROTECT   AMERICAN 
FISHERMEN 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  admittedly 
the  U.S.  Government  has  encouraged  the 
American  canning  industry  to  move  their 
operations  from  the  west  coast  to  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  a  U.S.  possession  in  the  cen- 
tral Pacific.  However,  the  Samoans  did 
not  have  an  aptitude  for  fishing,  so  the 


Japanese,  Koreans,  and  other  foreign 
fishing— vessels  moved  in  to  sell  their 
catches,  plainly  in  violation  of  U.S.  law, 
and  the  effect  has  been  that  foreign - 
caught  canned  tuna  has  been  Imported 
into  the  United  States  without  payment 
of  duty,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  jobs  and 
an  economic  hardship  on  smaller  Amer- 
ican fishing  operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  present  law  prohibits  for- 
eign fishing  vessels  from  landing  their 
catches  of  fish  in  ports  of  the  United 
States,  however,  U.S.  customs  interprets 
the  law  as  not  affecting  American  Samoa 
because  of  its  claim  that : 

American  Samoa  Is  an  unorganized,  unin- 
corporated territory  .  .  .  (and  not)  ...  a 
port  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  close  the  loophole  and 
ban  the  landing  of  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels in  the  ports  of  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

Unless  some  control  can  be  established, 
some  of  the  smaller  operators  and  can- 
ning industries  of  the  United  States  will 
be  forced  out  of  business. 


IT  IS  A  LITTLE  LATE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
a  Mr.  Charles  J.  Zwick,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
castigated  Congress  for  taking  a  dim 
view  of  some  of  the  President's  spend- 
ing plans.  He  charges  us  with  demanding 
the  withholding  of  funds  "even  before 
they  are  appropriated."  He  further 
charges  that  Congress  is  being  fiscally 
Irresponsible  for  seeking  spending  cuts 
before  considering  loading  a  tax  Increase 
on  the  overburdened  taxpayers.  Hearing 
anyone  connected  with  this  administra- 
tion talk  of  fiscal  responsibility  Is  an 
about-face  of  monumental  proportions. 

It  is  a  little  late.  This  administration 
should  have  been  concerned  with  fiscal 
responsibility  when  it  was  racking  up  $60 
billion  in  added  public  debt. 

It  should  have  considered  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility when  it  made  up  this  year's 
overstuffed  budget,  despite  knowledge 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  getting  big- 
ger and  more  costly. 

It  should  have  thought  about  fiscal 
responsibility  when  it  insisted  on  foreign 
aid  as  usual,  beautificatlon  as  usual,  and 
inflation  as  usual.  My  friends,  hearing 
this  administration  talk  of  fiscal  respon- 
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sibillty  is  reminiscent  of  the  example  set 
by  the  enormously  wealthy  French  mad- 
am who  in  her  retirement  years  set  up  a 
school  for  wayward  girls. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sunset  to- 
night ushers  in  the  New  Year  5728  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hebrew  calendar.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
as  well  as  the  stflJBf  members  who  work  so 
harmoniously  an(5  closely  with  us,  the 
traditional  'Loshona  Tova  Tikosevu" 
which  means  "May  you  be  inscribed  in 
the  book  of  life  for  a  good  year,  a  year  of 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  in 
peace." 

I  cannot  let  this  moment  pass  without 
extending  a  special  word  of  thanks  to 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  cooperating 
with  om-  colleagues  of  the  Jewish  faith  in 
so  arranging  the  Legislative  Calendar 
that  we  can  spend  these  high  holy  days 
with  our  families  in  performing  our 
religious  duties. 


WORLD  SERIES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

Their  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chal- 
lenge was  issued  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLAND]  in  regard  to  the 
upcoming  baseball  superiority  contest. 
He  was  asking  whether  we  in  Missouri 
could  put  anything  to  match  the  lobsters 
that  they  have  in  Massachusetts. 

As  one  who  comes  from  Missouri,  of 
course,  I  must  say  that  we  in  Missouri 
feature  Missouri  country  ham  and  if  you 
eat  enough  of  it,  you  will  think  like  Harry 
Triunan.  I  might  say  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  might  never  get 
enough  of  this  wonderful  product. 

We  also  feature  catfish  and  beer  and 
we  welcome  this  World  Series  because  it 
will  be  the  first  opportunity  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  will  have  to  see  major 
league  baseball  since  Tommy  Holmes  quit 
playing,  and  since  the  Atlanta  Braves 
moved  from  Boston  to  Milwaukee. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RK:0RD 

ttJC'f^uigSfc-  of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri?  x  , 

There  was  no  objectloh. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  Is 
now  pending  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  which  would  remove 
the  burdensome  fee  structure  that  has 
been  imposed  at  our  Federal  reservoirs. 
A  similar  measure  was  approved  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  last  year,  but 
was  never  cleared  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  is  hoped  that  action  will  be 
taken  this  year.  I  have  sought  removal  of 
these  fees  from  the  moment  they  were 
first  im.posed  by  the  Great  Society. 

Petitions  containing  the  signatures  of 
28,000  persons  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee  urging  re- 
moval of  these  fees.  I  suggest  that  the 
mood  of  these  petitioners,  and  many 
others  as  well,  is  reflected  in  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  recently  received  addressed  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  If  the  administration 
will  check  its  election  calendar  it  will 
note  that  the  time  for  responding  to  the 
public's  demand  for  action  is  growing 
short.  The  letter  follows: 

Springfield.  Mo.. 
September  11,  1967. 
Rlsihenx  Engineer. 
Table  Rock-Beaver  Resident  Office, 
Corps  of  Engineers, 
B'C.7ison,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  a  photostatic 
copy  of  my  Golden  Eagle  Permit  for  1967  pur- 
chased by  myself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Also.  I  pvirchased  one  last  year  at 
Cape  Fair  for  1966. 

Now.  on  the  date  I  received  this  "Notice  of 
Violation",  Saturday,  September  9.  1967,  I 
parked  my  car  within  60  feet  of  your  "agent's" 
black  pickup  with  the  swastikas  on  the  side 
at  11:30  a.m.  (same  d.iy) .  Where  he  was 
would  be  anyone's  guess!  There  were  very 
few  people  in  the  "compound"  as  you  have 
harassed  about  everyone  visiting  this  lake 
xintil  there  are  very  few  people  there.  How- 
ever, this  Is  making  the  fishing  much  better! 

I  am  reluctant  to  leave  my  Fee  Permit, 
"Stripped  Eagle,"  in  the  windshield  of  the 
car.  I  prefer  to  carry  it  (the  Permit)  on  my 
person  because  I  travel  about  the  lake  (as  I 
did  on  this  above  date)  and  approach  an- 
other recreation  area  and  find  it  necessary 
to  go  ashore — you  know?  Like  eat  lunch, 
use  rest  rooms,  etc..  and  am  approached  by 
one  of  your  S.S.  men,  I  would  need  my  cre- 
dentials. 

It  appears  to  one,  your  great  society  has 
a  lot  of  problems. 

This  thing  Is  like  everything  else  the  ad- 
ministration has  started  and  doesn't  know 
how  to  run  or  how  to  finish;  and  the  sad 
part  about  it  Is  you  have  so  little  time  left — 
because  next  year,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
election.  Any  way,  I  will  feel  sorry  at  that 
time  for  the  New  administration.  Just  about 
anything  you  see  Is  in  one  indescribable  mess 
as  of  now. 

A  fisherman, 

Lawrence  Wagemann. 
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BURDENSOME  FEE  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  re\lse  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  295] 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


Ashley 

BoUlng 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Dent 

Dl-gs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Everett 

E.lns,  Tenn. 


Findley 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Goodell 

Holland 

Howard 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Lukens 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
PhUbin 


Pike 

Pool 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tlern.in 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

Walker 

Watkins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER 


MESSAGE 
SENATE 


FROM     THE 


A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendment  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  853.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1938,   and   for   other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  853)  en- 
titled "A  joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  MuNDT,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11722)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  puiposes." 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  536,  CERTAIN  CHILOCCO  IN- 
DIAN SCHOOL  LANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  536)  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  shall  hold 
certain  Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  at 
Chilocco,  Okla.,  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation  upon  payment  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the  Federal 
Government,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Haley,  Taylor,  Edmondson,  Berry, 
and  McClure. 


CONTINUINQ  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
853)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "October  10, 
1967".  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October 
23,  1967". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  that  the  date  of 
October  23  should  be  approved  for  the 
continuing  resolution. 

We  have  had  several  interesting  and 
beneficial  battles  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  in  the  last  week  or  10  days  in- 
volving a  very  serious  and  a  very  impor- 
tant principle.  We  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  still  believe  that  the  efforts  we  made 
were  constructive,  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
long  run  will  be  beneficial. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  picayunish.  The  substance  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  this  country,  and  we  feel 
that  by  accepting  the  date  of  October  23 
we  will  be  giving  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  an  adequate  amount 
of  time  to  do  some  of  the  things  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee 
has  indicated  his  committee  will  do. 

A  date  of  October  10  would  not  give  the 
committee  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
to  carry  out  the  promises  that  were  made 
by  the  chairman.  We  do  feel  that  by  ex- 
tending the  date  to  the  23d,  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
House  side  can  consider  and,  I  hope,  take 
some  action  on  some  of  the  items  in- 
volving some  of  the  agencies  where  the 
chairman  has  indicated  action  can  be 
expected. 

But  I  do  want  to  add  this:  If  there  is 
no  action  by  (October  23  or  in  the  days 
preceding  October  23,  then  we  on  this 
side  will  continue  at  that  time  to  do  what 
we  have  sought  to  do  on  two  previous 
occasions  in  the  last  week;  namely,  im- 
pose a  spending  limitation. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  fully  understand  that  there  will  be 
a  need  and  a  necessity  for  a  continuing 
resolution  by  that  date  inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  will  not  have  been  considered 
and  approved. 

So  on  the  basis  that  we  will  have  an- 
other opportunity,  and  inasmuch  as  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  picayunish  about  the 
issue  today,  we  are  not  going  to  object 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  joint 
resolution,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
action. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  object  to  the  23d  of  October, 
to  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
make  further  reductions. 

But  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  I  hope 
we  will  not  wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  bring  in  a  continuing  resolution  as  we 
did  this  time,  and  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  because  we  are  serving 
notice  now  that  we  will  again  make  an 
effort  to  put  a  spending  limitation  on 
the  continuing  resolution  imless  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  has  been  made  by  the 
committee. 

I  would  hope,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
I  take  this  time,  simply  to  say  I  hope  a 
continuing  resolution  will  come  In  suffi- 
cient time  so  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  work  their 

wm. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
consistent  with  the  remarks  I  made  on 
the  floor  here  yesterday,  it  is  my  feeling 
and  my  position  that  simply  a  review  of 
fiscal  year  1968  appropriations  will  not 
be  adequate  in  order  to  control  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  Government.  It  is  the 
expenditures  that  are  responsible  for  the 
deficit  and  not  necessarily  the  appropri- 
ations that  are  made  in  1968. 

While  I  gather  from  the  tenor  of  the 
proceedings  here  that  it  would  not  be 
worthwhile  to  object  to  this  proceeding, 
I  certainly  do  not  feel  that  we  are  ade- 
quately protecting  the  people  of  this 
counti-y  by  passing  this  resolution  with- 
out a  spending  limitation.  I  certainly 
would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  would  attempt  to  refiect  the 
tenor  of  the  feelings  of  the  House  here 
as  expressed  last  week  when  the  contin- 
uing resolution  was  defeated,  and  would 
seriously  consider  an  expenditure  limi- 
tation as  well  as  a  reconsideration  of 
appropriations  before  the  next  contin- 
uing resolution  is  brought  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  sometime  prior  to  the  23d  of 
Octobdr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  want  this  to  go 
by,  leaving  the  impression  that  I  concur 
in  the  proceedings  that  are  now  going  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Mahon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES, 
1968 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10196)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  729) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (VLR. 
10196)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  EUucatlon, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  met,  after  fuU  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  eonend- 
ments  numbered  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  12,  19.  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  28,  47,  49,  50,  59,  60,  and  71. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  4,  15,  16,  26,  51,  53,  62,  63,  65,  66, 
67,  68,  70,  and  72,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$1,677,907,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "$82,200,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$79,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  ":  Prorided  further,  That 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  for  pa^rments 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  schools  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  leg- 
islation for  this  purpose  enacted  after  June 
30,  1967";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment  Insert:  "$13,500,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$55,400,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$63,937,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$164,663,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  Hotise 
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recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "Including  $35,000,000  f6r  dent&l 
facilities  as  authorized  by  subsections  (2) 
and  (3)  of  said  section";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$27.942,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$41,750,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$54,234,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tlie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fellows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18.000. OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sen.-xte  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$63,230,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tlie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  a,s  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$186,056,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  frozn  its  dis.igreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ".^172.454. 000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop)Osed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "*31,607.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  Tlii-t  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  sajd  amend- 
ment insert  '144.954,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntimbered  41:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  aniend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follcxws: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$129.633,000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$96,422,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sunx  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$162,284,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$70,621,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •"$58,814,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$53,900,000";  and  'the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$82,891,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propxjsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$100,168,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$19,912,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  18,  35, 
52.  55,  56,  61,64,  and  69. 

Daniel  j.  Flood, 

William  H.  Natcher, 

Neal  SurrH, 

W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 

Bob  Caset, 

George  Mahon, 

Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Garner  E.  Shbsvzb.   (except 
as  to  Nos.  11  and  12). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoiiae. 

Lister  Hill, 

Warren  G.  Macnuson, 

John  Stennis, 

Alan  Bible, 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10196)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  etTect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely : 

title    I — DEPARTMENT    OP   LABOB 

Manpower  administration 
Amendment    No.    1:    Appropriates    $385,- 
497.000    for    "Manpower    development    and 
training  activities"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 


ate Instead  of  $394,997,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
conferees,  In  agreeing  to  the  lower  figure, 
to  ban  the  use  of  this  appropriation  for  the 
training  of  prison  Inmates. 

Wage  and  labor  standards 
Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3:  Appropriate 
$4,429,000  for  "Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
salaJles  and  expenses"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $4,467,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  and  provide  that  $500,000  of  the 
appropriation  be  for  the  worlc  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Efmployment  of  the 
Handicapped  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $462,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    II DEPARTMENT   OF    HE.^LTH,   EDOCATtON, 

AND    WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $66,000,- 
000  far  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  oi  $66,225,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  pertaining  to  the  location  of  a  labo- 
ratory. 

Office  of  Education 
Amendments  Nos.  6.  7.  8.  9.  and  10:  Ap- 
propriates $1,677,907,000  for  "Elementary  and 
secondary  educational  activities"  Instead  of 
$1,645,707,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,696,707,000  as  proposed  "by  the  Senate; 
provide  that  $208,750,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion be  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $213,750,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  provide  that  $82,200,000  of  the  ap- 
propriation be  for  grants  to  States  and  loans 
to  non-profit  private  schools  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  under  title  III  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  instead  of 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$96,000,000  as  proposed  by'  the  Senate;  pro- 
Tide  that  allotments  under  sections  302(a) 
and  305  for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $79,200,000  for 
grants  to  States  instead  of  $47,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $88,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate:  and  strilie  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  11.  12  and  13:  Appropri- 
ate $439,137,000  for  "School  assistance  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $472,937,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  provide  that  $416,200,000  of  the 
appropriation  shall  be  for  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  schools  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950.  as  amended, 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $450,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  in- 
sert language  proposed  by  the  Senate  with 
a  technical  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $13,500.- 
000  for  the  Teacher  Corps  Instead  of  $18,100,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  15  and  16:  Appropriate 
$156,500,000  for  "Libraries  and  community 
services"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $155,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
provide  that  $5,000,000  of  the  appropriation 
sh;dl  l>e  for  transfer  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  the  acquisition  and  cataloging  of 
library  materials  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $55,400,- 
000  for  "Educational  improvement  for  The 
handicapped"  instead  of  $53,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $58,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  funds  made  available  in  the  1967 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  training  programs 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1968. 
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Amendment  No.  19:  Authorizes  $100,000,- 
000  for  "Participation  sales  authorizations" 
and  appropriates  $925,000  for  "Payment  of 
participation  sales  insufficiencies"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Amendments  Nos.  20  through  26:  Appro- 
priate $311,550,000  for  "Grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  facilities"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $312,550,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate;  delete  the  earmarking 
of  $1,000,000  for  State  plannnlng  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  provide  that  $3,850,000  of  the  ap- 
propriation is  for  grants  with  respect  to 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities  under 
Section  12  of  the  Vocational  RehabiUtatlon 
Act  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$4,850,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  planning  for  a  re- 
search and  training  center  in  the  Chicago 
area  should  not  be  delayed  and  will  expect 
that  not  to  exceed  $200,000  of  these  funds 
t>e  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $63,- 
937,000  for  "Research  and  training"  Instead 
of  $62,440,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$65,484,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $5,319,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $5,469,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Public  Health  Service 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $164.- 
663.000  for  "Health  manpower  education  and 
utilization"  instead  of  $164,163,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $164,913,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Provides  that  $35,000,- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Construction 
of  health  educational  facilities,"  shall  be  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  teaching 
facilities  for  the  training  of  dentists  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $27,- 
942,000  for  "Chronic  diseases'  instead  of 
$27,504,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$32,692,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  In 
general,  tlie  conferees  are  agreed  on  the  de- 
sirability of  the  purposes  of  the  Senate  in- 
crease but  are  also  agreed  that  a  large  part 
of  the  activities  for  which  the  increase  of 
over  $5,000,000  was  earmarked  is  so  closely 
related  to  activities  financed  under  "Regional 
medical  programs"  that  tliey  would  more 
properly  be  administered  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  under  that  appropriation. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  agreed  to  $4,500,000  of  the 
Senate  increase  for  "Regional  medical  pro- 
grams". It  will  be  expected  that  tlie  activi- 
ties for  which  the  Senate  increase  for  "Chron- 
ic diseases"  was  earmarked  be  performed 
under  the  appropriation  "Regional  med- 
ical programs  "  to  the  maximum  extent  de- 
termined to  be  feasible  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $41,750.- 
000  for  "Urban  and  Industrial  health"  in- 
stead of  $41,594,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $42,194,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  increase  of  $156,000  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  is  earmarked  for  the 
Arctic  Health  Researcli  Center. 

Amendments  Nos.  33  and  34:  Appropriate 
$54,234,000  for  "Community  health  services" 
instead  of  $51,234,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $61,234,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  provide  that  $18,000,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  grants 
for  facilities  pursuant  to  Part  C  of  the  Men- 
tsl  Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act 
instead  of  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
S?nate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
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and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  language  authorizing  transfers  of 
funds  to  the  appropriation  "Community 
health  services"  from  the  appropriation 
"Community  mental  health  resource  sup- 
port" pursuant  to  Section  202(c)  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $63,230.- 
000  for  "Hospitals  and  medical  care"  instead 
of  $62,830,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$63,633,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $186,- 
056,000  for  the  "National  Cancer  Institute" 
instead  of  $183,356,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $192,356,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  In- 
crease above  the  stun  proposed  by  the  House 
will  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional cancer  research  centers. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $172,- 
454,000  for  the  "National  Heart  Institute" 
instead  of  $167,954,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $177,954,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
increase  above  the  sum  proposed  by  the 
House  will  be  appUed  as  follows:  $1,300,000 
for  cardiovascular  research  centers,  $1,200,- 
000  for  the  artificial  heart  and  myocardial 
Infarction  program,  and  $2,000,000  for  the 
drug  research  program. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $31,607.- 
000  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search" instead  of  $30,307,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $32,307,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
increase  above  the  sum  proposed  by  the 
House  will  be  used  to  establish  university 
based  research  institutions  In  the  dental 
sciences. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $144,954.- 
000  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases"  instead  of  $143,954,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $147,204,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
are  agreed  that  the  Increase  above  the  sum 
proposed  by  the  House  will  be  used  as  fol- 
lows: $500,000  for  additional  research  In 
basic  and  clinical  problems  in  the  area  of 
chronic  kidney  disease,  and  $500,000  for  addi- 
tional research  on  arthritis. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  $129,- 
633,000  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness"  instead  of 
$128,633,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$135,633,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Increase  above 
the  sum  proposed  by  the  House  will  be  used  as 
follows:  $500,000  for  additional  work  on  the 
problem  of  brain  damage  due  to  accidents, 
and  $500,000  for  additional  research  on  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  closely  related  diseases. 
Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $96,422,- 
000  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases"  instead  of  $94,422.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $98,922,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  the  increase  above  the  sum  pro- 
posed by  the  House  will  be  used  as  follows: 
$1,000,000  for  expansion  of  the  research  pro- 
gram on  organ  transplantation  and  tlie  Im- 
munological .aspects  of  fatal  kidney  diseases. 
and  $1,000,000  for  additional  research  on 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysetna 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $162,- 
284,000  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Sciences"  instead  of  $160,284,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $164,284,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  tlie  increase  above  the  sum  pro- 
posed by  the  House  will  be  used  for  expansion 
of  the  pharmacology-toxicology  program. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $70,621.- 
000  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development"  instead  of 
$68,621,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$74,621,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  arr  agreed  that  the  increase  above 
the  sum  proposed  by  the  House  will  be  used 
for  the  research  grant  activities  In  connec- 
tion with  mental  retardation  research 
centers. 


Amendments  Nos.  45  and  46:  Appropriate 
$58,814,000  for  "Regional  medical  programs" 
instead  of  $54,314,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $64,314,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  provide  that  $53,900,000  shall  re- 
main available  until  June  30,  1969  instead  of 
$49,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$59,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $17,289,- 
000  for  "Environmental  health  sciences"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $20,615,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $82,891,- 
000  for  "General  research  and  services.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health"  instead  of  $81.- 
141,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $84,- 
641.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  $35,000.- 
000  for  "Grants  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  F>rovides  for  the  trans- 
fer to  "General  research  support  grants"  of 
$61,700,000  of  appropriations  available  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $75,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates  $725,000 
for  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  International  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sci- 
ences" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
proposes  language  to  make  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advance.d  Study  in  the  Health  Sci- 
ences" available  until  December  31,  1968. 

Amendments  Nos.  53  and  54 :  Update 
citation  to  enabling  legislation  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  appropriate  $100,168,000 
for  "Community  mental  health  resource 
support"  Instead  of  $50,168,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $110,168,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  55;  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  which  will  earmark  $45,000,- 
000,  instead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  for  construction  to  remain  available 
until  June  30.   1969. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides language  authorizing  transfers  of  funds 
to  "Community  mental  health  resource  sup- 
port '  from  "Community  health  services" 
pursuant  to  section  132(c)  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation  Facilities   Construction   Act. 

Amendments  Nos.  57  and  58:  Appropriate 
$19,912,000  for  "National  Librarj-  of  Medicine" 
Instead  of  $18,662,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $21,162,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  provides  that  $5,250,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1969  instead  of  $4,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $6,500.(X)0  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates  $10,715,- 
000  for  'Buildings  and  facilities"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $15,076,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Funds  for  the  Appxa- 
lachlan  Health  Field  Station  were  not  agreed 
to  However,  this  action  was  without  prej- 
udice to  the  project:  In  fact,  it  is  recognized 
as  a  No  1  priority  item  for  the  1969  budget, 
and  if  firm  assurances  can  be  given  that  the 
architectural-engineering  plans  for  the  gov- 
ernment facility  on  leased  land  will  be  fin- 
ished prior  to  June.  1968.  the  conferees  are 
agreed  that  a  supplemental  request  for  1968 
will  be  given  favorable  consideration. 

Amendment  No  60:  Restores  "Participa- 
tion sales  authorization"  of  $15,000,000  and 
appropriation   of   $250,000   for   "Payment   ol 
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sales    insufflclencles"    as    proposed    by    the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides technical  language  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  the  etiective  use  of  the  revolv- 
ing funds  "Health  professions  education 
fund"  and  the  "Nurse  training  fund"  under 
which  student  loans  are  made. 

Welfare  Adminiitration 
Amendments  Nos.  62  and  63;  Appropriate 
$525,000  for  "Assistance  for  repatriated 
United  States  nationals"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $432,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
strikes  language  proposed  by  the  House  and 
Inserts  similar  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  payments  to  States  under  cer- 
tain titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Administration  on  Aging 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  $18.- 
450.000  for  "Coordination  and  development 
of  programs  for  the  aging"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Special   institutions 

Amendments  Nos.  66  and  67:  Correct 
printing  error,  and  appropriate  $2,948,000  for 
"Gallaudet  College,  salaries  and  e.K!>enses"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,878,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $2,312,000 
Tor  "Gallaudet  College,  construction"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,196,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House, 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  69:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of  ap- 
propriating $7,139,000  for  "Salaries  and  e.^c- 
penses"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $6,739,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
Inpluding  language  providing  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  al!  authorized  Federal  pro- 
grams that  have  to  do  with  educational  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  improved  international  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  determining  the  extent  of  atl- 
Justment  and  consolidation  of  these  pro- 
grams that  is  desirable  in  order  that  their 
objectives  may  be  more  efficiently  and  ex- 
peditiously accomplished. 

Amendiment  No.  70:  Appropriates  $2,209,000 
for  "OflBce  of  Field  Coordination,  salaries  and 
expenses"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Appropriates  $15,700,- 
000  for  "Foreign  language  training  and  area 
programs"  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $16,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
deletes  authorization  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  Public  Law  89-698,  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966.  The  conferees 
will  exf>ect  that  the  cost  of  administering 
the  other  programs  provided  for  by  this  ap- 
propriation be  borne,  as  It  has  in  the  past, 
by  the  appropriation  "Sal.iries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  Education." 

General  provisions 
There  has  been  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
that  the  variable  cost  sharing  required  of 
research  grantees  under  the  Department's 
application  of  section  303  might  result  In  the 
allocation  of  these  funds  on  some  standard 
other  than  the  competence  and  distinction 
of  the  research  scholar  or  scientist  concerned, 
and  the  adequacy  of  facilities  available  to 
him  and  his  coworkers  for  a  proposed  project, 
all  weighed  iolely  In  relation  to  the  potential 
benefit  of  the  research  to  the  American 
people.  The  House  and  Senate  Committees 


on  Appropriations  have  been  assured  that 
variable  cost  sharing  has  not  resulted  in  any 
other  standard,  and  all  information  on  the 
subject  available  to  the  Committees  confirms 
tliese  assurances.  However,  there  is  a  poten- 
tial danger  that  the  conferees  caution  the 
Department  to  be  vigilant  in  avoiding. 

xrrLE  vn — united  states  soldiers'  home 
The  bill  as  It  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  provides  the  sum  of  $90,000  for  a 
revision  of  the  current  Master  Plan  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home.  It  has  come  to  the  con- 
ferees' attention  that  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission's  "Proposed  Compre- 
hensive Plan  for  the  National  Capital",  dated 
February  1967.  would  take  two  parcels  of 
land  from  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  conferees  that  no  land 
should  be  taken  from  the  Soldiers'  Home 
pending  completion  and  study  of  the  revision 
of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  Master  Plan  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill. 

mXE   LX. GENEHAI.    PBOVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  72:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  in  lieu  of  similar  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House. 
Daniel  J.  Flood. 
William  H.  Natchee, 
Neal  Smith, 
W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 
Bob  Caset, 
George  Mahon, 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Garner  E.  Shriver    (except 
as  to  Nos.  U  and  12) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FLOOD  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  balance  of  the  statement  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peiin- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
first  time — and  you  will  recall  that  when 
I  reported  the  bill  to  the  House,  the 
House  very  kindly  supported  this  com- 
mittee— this  is  the  first  time,  I  repeat 
for  the  purposes  of  emphasis,  that  the 
Senate  did  not  run  this  show  and  the 
Senate  did  not  command  this  confer- 
ence. As  spokesman  for  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  I  point  out  that,  in 
view  of  the  present  atmosphere  in  the 
House,  this  is  the  best  bill,  £is  far  as  the 
House  is  concerned,  that  your  managers 
have  ever  brought  back  to  you  vis-a-vis 
the  budget  requests,  the  Senate  increases, 
and  the  saving  of  money.  It  is  the  very 
best. 

And  I  assure  you  that  every  dime  your 
managers  could  possibly  save  was  saved. 
I  think  you  should  know,  as  I  said  on 
the  floor  when  we  passed  the  House  bill, 
in  response  to  a  question  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  that  we  will  stand  by 
our  guns,  and  your  managers  did.  No  one 
could  have  done  more  than  your  man- 
agers did  man  by  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  ask  the  gentle- 
man's permission  to  make  this  state- 
ment. I  do  not  think  I  Imve  to.  But  I 
want  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the 
ranking  Repubhcan  member  of  this  man- 
aging group.  This  is  a  good  report.  This 
is  a  very,  very,  very  good  report.  But  it 
could  never  have  been  achieved  with- 
out the  experience  and  the  cooperation 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Laird. 

He  has  been  with  this  committee  for 


many,  many  years.  He  knows  this  bill 
like  the  back  of  his  hand.  This  was  my 
first  year  as  chairman,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  great 
Republican  leaders  of  this  House — I  sup- 
pose of  the  country  also,  I  do  not  know — 
was  my  strong  right  arm.  I  think  the 
managers  on  both  sides  will  agree.  They 
have  asked  me  not  to  name  them.  I  was 
going  to  ask  them  to  stand  up  and  take  a 
bow,  but  the  Parliamentarian,  Mr. 
Deschler.  indicates  that  is  not  very  good 
manners.  But  they  are  sitting  here  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  proud  of  them. 

The  conference  agreement  produces 
this  result.  We  are  under  the  budget. 
Imagine — on  this  bill  which  is  mostly 
HEW,  we  are  under  the  budget  by  $148,- 
129.000.  It  is  unheard  of. 

We  are  under  the  Senate  by  $145,643,- 
000.  That  is  under  the  Senate,  for  HEW. 
Did  the  Members  ever  think  they  would 
live  long  enough  to  hear  that?  But  we 
are 

I  want  to  add  this.  The  Senate  con- 
sidered rcque.sts  totaling  SlOl.540.000 
not  considered  by  the  House.  That  is 
over  $101  million  not  coiisidered  by  the 
House  but  considered  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause we  lacked  authorization  when 
these  items  were  before  us  but  these 
authorizations  have  since  been  enacted. 

With  regard  to  those  items  that  were 
carried  in  the  original  House  bill,  the 
Senate  increased  the  House  figures  by  a 
total  of  $185  million.  And  this  is  what  I 
want  the  House  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  managers.  Tlie  House 
conferees  gave  in  to  the  extent  of  $61 
million,  but  the  Senate  gave  in  to  the 
extent  of  $125  million.  We  are  proud  of 
our  managers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  This  is  one  thing  that 
people  are  really  concerned  about  and 
want  to  know  about.  There  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  or  child  in  the  Nation  who  is 
not  touched  by  one  of  the  institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Every- 
body is  touched  by  them.  But  some  peo- 
ple think  we  have  been  too  liberal  in 
this  conference.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  total  Senate  increase  in  the 
programs  of  NIH  was  just  imder  $78 
million.  We  yielded  $23  million,  and  the 
Senate  yielded  $55  million.  That  was  al- 
most 2.5  times  as  much.  That  is  unheard 
of.  That  is  a  "sacred  cow" — NIH. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  items  that  had 
no  authorization  at  the  time  the  House 
acted  but  were  added  by  the  Senate  after 
the  authorizations  were  enacted. 

The  largest  item  with  which  we  were 
concerned  was  the  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  The 
budget  request  was  $50  million.  The  Sen- 
ate allowed  $50  million.  We  compromised 
at  $45  million. 

It  is  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  this  House  would  have  undoubtedly 
included  the  $50  million  for  this  pur- 
pose if  it  had  been  authorized  when  the 
House  first  acted  on  the  bill.  We  could 
not  touch  it,  because  we  had  no  law  at 
the  time. 

Now,  there  is  also  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  House 
would  have  done  about  the  Teacher 
Corps.  I  believe  the  House  would  cer- 
tainly have  voted  at  least  what  the  man- 
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agers  placed  in  this  bill.  The  request  was 
for  $33  million.  The  Senate  allowed  $18.1 
million.  Your  managers  agreed  to  $13.5 
million.  Mr.  Speaker  that  is  a  cut  of  60 
percent  below  the  budget. 

The  only  other  item  in  this  category 
of  programs  unauthorized  at  the  time  the 
House  passed  the  bill  is  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  The  request  was  for  $18,450- 
000.  which  the  Senate  approved.  Your 
managers  accepted.  In  this  case  I  have 
absolutely  no  doubt.  It  is  my  opinion, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  with  respect  to  the 
program  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
that  the  House  most  certainly  would 
have  approved  every  penny.  Your  mai^- 
agers  unanimously  agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  conference  is  for  tlie 
purpose  of  compromise.  This  was  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  The  purpose 
was  compromise.  We  know  we  are  going 
to  have  to  compromise  wlicn  we  go  to 
a  conference.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  tlie 
Members  who  have  been  on  coiiferences 
know  that.  A  conference  is  for  compro- 
mise. One  does  not  run  it  his  way 
altogether. 

I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  come 
back  with  a  conference  agreement  closer 
to  the  House  bill  if  we  had  had  17  con- 
ferences with  tlie  Senate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  had  seven.  We  have  been  in  con- 
ference since  the  15th  of  August.  This  bill 
is  a  can  of  worins.  This  was  a  hard, 
rough,  tough  fight  on  this  conference, 
and  every  one  of  your  managers  was 
present  at  everj'  conference.  At  every 
conference  every  one  of  your  managers 
was  present. 

I  repeat,  we  could  have  sat  17  times 


and  never  have  come  back  with  a  bill  like 
we  bring  to  you  today. 

I  am  proud  of  your  managers,  and  I 
believe  the  House  should  be.  I  just  cannot 
imagine  that  this  report  will  not  be 
adopted  unanimously,  with  the  flag  of 
the  House  flying  high. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  much  this  is  above  or  below 
spending  for  the  same  general  purposes 
last  vear? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  For  this  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  I  have  that  here. 

For  1967  it  is  $13,016,564,000. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  figure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  requesting  I  think  has 
to  do  with  the  expenditure  level  as  com- 
pared to  the  budget  figure. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Then  I  do  not  have  the 
figure  that  the  gentleman  wants.  That 
figure  I  do  not  have,  but  we  could  get  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  The  figure  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  is  how  much  are  we  spending 
for  the  same  general  purposes  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago  and  with  last 
year's  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  answer  it  in  this 
way.  Last  year's  bill  was  $13,016,564,000. 
This  year,  as  of  now,  before  you,  it  is 
$13,267,017,000.  That  is  *he  difference, 
and  that  is  a  miracle. 


Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  iniracle? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  about  $250  million 
more.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  Is  coiTeCi.. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  conference  is 
$138  million  more  than  the  House  ap- 
proved in  this  bill.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
even  you.  sir,  could  never  have  done  bet- 
ter than  your  managers  di«  on  this  bill. 
Even  you,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  never  had  a  crack  a',  it, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  This  is  good. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be.  It  just  may 
be. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  other  question  if  he  will  yield. 
Is  there  any  money  for  so-called  rat  ex- 
termination in  this  bill? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  are  certain  very 
limited  fimds,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
for  rat  extermination,  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  sure, 
but  they  are  not  major  programs,  and 
dui'ing  debate  on  that  subject  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Record  shows  every  dol- 
lar. It  is  not  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  you  I  would  have 
been  disappointed  if  my  friend  from 
Iowa  had  not  risen  to  the  occasion.  He 
always  does, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point  a  table  showing  a 
summary  of  the  action  on  this  bill  at 
each  step  with  pertinent  com.parisons : 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE.  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968 


Appropriation, 
1967 


Budget,  196S 


Passed  House, 
196« 


Passed  Senate. 
1968 


Conference 
action,  l%g 


ConfereiKe  action  compared  with— 


Appropriation, 
1967 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Department  of  Labor 5638,220,000  $652,973,000  $635,024,000  J625.562.000  $625,524,080  -$12,696,000  -y7.449,000  -J9,500,000  -J38.000 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

Office  of  Education 3, 890, 002, 7iK)  3.944,466,000  3.834.115,000  3,942.090,000  3,882.815,000  -7.187.700  -61.651.000  +48.700,000  -59,275,000 

National  Institutes  of  Healtll 1,123,162,000  1.187,750.000  1.174,424,000  1,252,225,000  1,197,399.000  +74.237.000  -9,649  000  +22,975,000  -54.826.000 

Other  HEW 7,307,522,500  7,579,074,000  7,434,092,000  7,541,950,000  7,510,446,000  +202.923,500  -49,330,000  +76.354.000  -31,504.00U 

ToUl,  HEW 12,320.687.200  12,711,290,000  12,442.631,000  12,736.265.000  12.590,560.000  +269.972.800  -120,630.000  +148.029.000  -145,605.000 

Related  agencies 57,657,000  59,883,000  59,833,000  59,833,000  59,833,000  +2,176,000  -50,000 

Total,  Labor-HEW  bill 13,016,564.200  13.424.146,000  13,137,488,000  13,421,660,000  13,276,017,000  +259,4527800  -148,^129.000  +lM.'5297oOO  ^145^6437000 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird]  as 
much  time  as  he  commands  and  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  this  conference  I 
believe  did  an  excellent  job  under  the 
leadership  of  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]. 
We  had  more  conferences  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  than  we  have  ever  had 
on  an  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  Department. 
We  started  the  conferences  on  the  15th 
of  August.  We  met  on  the  17th,  again 
on  the  22d  of  August.  We  met  on  the 
12th  of  September — all  day,  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. 2d  of  October,  and  3d  of  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  were  attentive  in  maintain- 


ing the  House  position  on  every  item. 
And,  it  was  only  after  considerable  dis- 
cu.ssion  that  we  came  to  some  compro- 
mise on  the  items  that  are  above  the 
House  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood] 
was  the  toughest  conference  chairman 
with  whom  I  have  ever  served.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  was  firm  in 
maintaining  the  ixjsition  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  report  as  it 
comes  back  to  you  today  is  a  good  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  we  heard 
some  discussion  about  rescissions.  Cer- 
tainly, there  can  be  rescissions  made.  But 
a  rescission  will  have  to  be  made,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations stated  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  yester- 
day— a  rescission  in  this  bill  would  have 
to  occur  in  the  lai'gest  controllable  por- 
tio'i  thereof,  wliich  would  be  title  I  of  the 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Further,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  at  that  time  recommended 
that,  perhaps,  we  could  consider  a  rescis- 
.'^ion  in  the  amount  of  $400  million,  in  his 
appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules, 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mitt-ee  on  Appropriations  that  I  cer- 
tainly would  support  the  gentleman 
should  he  make  that  suggestion. 

But  I  want  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  know  that  title  I  was  not  in  confer- 
ence. The  figure  contained  in  title  I.  as 
it  passed  the  Hou.-^e  of  Repre.«;entative.';, 
granted  less  than  50  percent  of  the  en- 
titlements under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  figure 
of  the  other  lx)dy  carries  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  entitlements  under  title  I.  In 
other  words,  the  figure  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   and   the   figure   of   the 
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other  body  were  the  same  under  title  I. 
These  were  the  figures  of  the  budget,  as 
considered  by  the  House  and  as  accepted 
by  the  other  body.  Therefore,  the  title  I 
figure  was  not  a  subject  that  we  discussed 
in  this  conference.  There  Is  no  way  of 
making  that  recision  without  having 
separate  legislation.  The  recision  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  recision  suggested 
by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  M.\hon]. 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  That, 
however,  was  not  in  this  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin \ield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  in  my  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
when  we  were  seeking  a  rule  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  stated  that  if  we 
should  adopt  the  Bow  amendment  which 
provided  for  a  S5  billion  expenditure  cut, 
we  would  have  to  consider  slashing  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
fund  by  approximately  S400  million  In 
order  to  achieve  Mr.  Bo\\'s  goal.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  I  was  opposing  Mr. 
Bow's  proposal,  the  figure  would  have 
been  sufiQcient  in  this  area.  It  was  not  a 
figure  which  I  had  advocated.  It  was  a 
figure  which  I  pointed  out  in  order  to 
explain  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Bow  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
several  Members  have  come  to  me  and 
have  asked  me  why  we  did  not  carry 
out  that  particular  recommendation.  In 
answering  ihem  I  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  Insofar  as  the  entitlements  and  pro- 
visions unc'.er  title  I  were  concerned,  they 
were  not  a  subject  this  conference  could 
consider  under  the  rules  of  tlie  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  four  items  in- 
volved here  that  make  up  a  major  portion 
of  the  increases  as  contained  in  this  con- 
ference report,  increases  over  and  above 
the  House  fi^-ure  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood i 
went  into  them  in  some  detail.  However, 
there  is  the  Teacher  Corps,  which  was 
authorized  at  $33  million,  and  which  was 
adopted  here  on  a  rollcall  vote,  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  Program, 
which  was  authorized  after  we  considered 
this  bill,  the  Assistance  for  Repatriated 
U.S.  Nationals  and  the  programs  involv- 
ing the  aged,  all  of  these  programs  were 
authorized  after  the  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  looks  at  the 
total  overall  figure,  one  will  oee  programs 
totaling  SlOl  million  which  were  author- 
ized after  this  bill  had  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Of  the  $101  million 
in  authorizations,  the  President  reavested 
ever>-  dollar.  In  this  conference  report  we 
bring  those  newly  authorized  programs 
back  to  you  totaling  $77  million,  or  $24 
million  below  the  budget  figure  as  re- 
quested for  those  four  programs  that 
were  passed  after  the  appropriation  bill 
had  been  acted  upon  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  had  a  lot  of  discussion 
here  in  recent  days  about  the  obligation 
and  the  responsibility  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Is  it 


mandatory  for  the  committee  to  follow 
the  authorization? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  I  am  one  who  does  not  feel 
that  we  are  committed  by  an  authoriza- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  one  of  these  new 
programs,  take  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, for  example.  The  Teacher  Corps 
program  passed  the  House  2  months  ago 
with  an  authorization  figure  of  $33  mil- 
lion. It  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  The  conference 
report  on  this  appropriation  bill  brings 
this  figure  back  not  at  $33  million,  as 
in  the  authorization,  we  bring  it  back  at 
$13.5  million. 

Also  take,  for  instance,  in  the  area  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  a  very 
popular  program.  On  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  passed 
imanimously. 

We  reduced  even  that  budget  figure  by 
$.j  million  in  this  conference  report.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  supported  that 
community  mental  health  center  pro- 
gram at  a  larger  figure  on  the  rollcall 
vote  in  the  House,  but  we  came  back  with 
a  iigure  even  below  the  budget  figure  in 
this  community  mental  health  center 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  remains  that 
this  bill  is  $259  billion  higher  than  last 
year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  appropriation  level 
is  $259  million  above  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  L(\IRD.  But  these  four  programs 
that  I  am  talking  about  are  only  the 
new  programs  that  were  adopted  since 
this  bill  passed  the  House,  the  appropria- 
tion bill. 

So  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  believe  our  committee 
did  a  good  job  in  this  conference,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  the  appropriation  level 
is  not  higher  than  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  will  be  most  helpful  to 
some  of  the  Members  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  all  that  goes  on,  all  the 
wheels  that  turn  within  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  in,  of  course,  the 
hearings  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
committee  with  respect  to  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  with  other  com- 
mittees, if  the  gentleman  would  tell  us 
when  he  brings  the  bill  to  the  floor  that 
this  is  too  much  money,  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  it  in  conference,  or  make  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  it  in  conference,  it  would 
be  most  helpful  if  we  could  get  that  kind 
of  information  from  the  gentleman  so 
that  we  would  not  be  voting  for  the  figure 
that  the  gentleman  just  said  I  voted  for 
in  one  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  was  not  criticizing 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tell  us  these  things. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  was  not  criticizing  the 
gentleman's  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  help  you  to  cut 
them  if  you  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  was  an  authorization 
bill,  and  I  was  not  criticizing  or  question- 
ing the  gentleman's  vote.  I  voted  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as 


chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  to  congratu- 
late both  the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees who  think  well  enough  of  the  im- 
portance of  medical  science  research  to 
include  in  their  report  some  suggestions 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  his  handling  of  this 
multimillion-dollar  responsibility. 

Although  the  two  bodies  were  in  ge:i- 
eral  agreement  on  how  this  vital  program 
should  be  administered,  they  took  pains 
not  to  handcuff  the  medical  research  be- 
ing carried  on  by  some  of  cur  great  uni- 
versities by  restrictive  geographical 
clauses.  Such  limitations  could  cause  the 
overall  program  to  falter  and  halt  at  a 
time  when  it  siiould.  if  anything,  be  ac- 
celerated. 

Since  the  Federal  Government,  shortly 
after  World  War  I.  began  taking  an  in- 
terest in  scientific  research  to  the  extent 
of  making  funds  available  to  qualified 
universities,  much  great  work  has  been 
accomplished.  The  Government  agencies, 
all  of  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  very 
proud  of  their  record.  Since  we  are  today 
concerning  ourselves  with  HEW  appro- 
priations, a  word  of  praise  to  Secretary 
Gardner  and  his  staff  who  study  the 
medical  research  project  involved,  and 
make  the  funds  available  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  project's  worthiness,  would 
not  be  out  of  order. 

If  it  appears  to  some  that  there  has 
been  a  concentration  of  these  research 
grants  to  schools  in  vai-ying  geographical 
locations,  it  is  a  coincidence  and  not  a 
conspiracy.  Distributing  grants  geo- 
graphically for  the  sake  of  accommodat- 
ing certain  sections  of  the  country  for 
accommodation's  sake  alone  is  unthink- 
able. Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  explosion  and  more, 
not  less,  advanced  medical  research  is 
necessary.  To  penalize  an  institution 
equipped  with  expertise  and  laboratory 
equipment  to  allow  another  school  to 
"catch  up"  would  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  purposes  of  the  whole  program  of 
medical  reseai'ch. 

Certainly  universities  which  have  not 
in  the  past  received  as  many  research 
grants  as  some  of  their  contemporaries 
should  be  encouraged  to  add  to  their 
brain  )X)wer  and  their  laboratories  and 
come  forward  with  ideas  which  can  be 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  by  agencies 
within  our  Government  in  need  of  new 
ideas  and  new  techniques  for  the  public 
good.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  suggest 
that  these  schools  should  be  placed  in  a 
favored  position  for  the  duration  of  the 
catching  up  process. 

There  have  been  suggestions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  any  rer}  ol  imagined  con- 
centration of  Fedeal  funds  may  have 
been  encouraged  beca"ie  the  larger  and 
more  endowed  universities  in  certain 
areas  from  time  to  time  offer  larger  con- 
tributions to  research  grants  than  can 
smaller  institutions  with  lesser  endow- 
ments in  other  areas.  These  inducements, 
presumably,  would  be  for  larger  profes- 
sorial salaries  or  greater  participation  by 
the  universities  in  overall  cost  sharing. 

Cost  sharing,  as  it  pertains  to  indirect 
costs,  has  been  a  popularly  misunder- 
stood item  when  discussing  research 
grants  during  the  past  several  years. 
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In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  confusion  resulting  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  fixed  percentage  on  reim- 
bursement for  indirect  costs,  our  late,  be- 
loved colleague,  John  Fogarty.  the  mod- 
ern father  of  medical  research  grants, 
took  to  the  floor.  During  the  debate  on  the 
House  floor  on  the  HEW  report^ — Con- 
GRESSiON.AL  RECORD,  volumc  111.  part  7, 
page  9367— Mr.  Fogarty  engaged  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Fountain] 
who  was  inquiring  whether  he  under- 
stood correctly  that  the  committee  was 
removing  the  20-percent  limitation  on 
indirect  costs  with  the  understanding 
that  grantee  institutions  must  share  in 
the  full  co.sts,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of 
supported  research.  To  which  Mr. 
Fogarty  replied : 

That  is  correct  up  to  maybe  an  average  of 
5  per  cent. 

In  a  still  further  attempt  at  clarifica- 
tion, the  able  and  di5tin.guished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  who 
has  been  an  active  and  devoted  minority 
member  of  his  particular  subcommittee 
for  a  number  of  years,  expressed  his  un- 
derstanding of  Congress  intent  in  the 
matter  of  cost  sharing.  Duiing  the  debate 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  1966 — Congressional 
Record,  volume  111.  part  18,  page  24259 — 
Mr.  Laird  reiterated  an  earlier  colloquy 
with  Ml'.  Fogarty  to  state : 

Tliis  language  contemplates.  I  believe,  not 
only  tliat  cost  sharing  by  the  grantee.  In  no 
event,  be  more  than  5  per  cent  but  that  on 
the  average  the  cost  sharing  under  all  such 
grants  should  be  but  1  or  I'o  per  cent. 

In  order  to  insure  that  grants  are 
awarded  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
that  the  non-Federal  share  under  sec- 
tion 203  was  not  offered  to  obtain  the 
grant  when  competent  researchers  with 
adequate  facilities  were  available  else- 
where, we  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  \/elfare  person- 
ally reviews  any  grant  in  which  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
project,  including  direct  and  indirect 
cost,  could  exceed  10  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  predicted  by 
responsible  persons  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Congress  and  Government  service 
that  the  cost  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  will  more  than  double  over 
the  next  7  years.  Trustees  of  universi- 
ties, men  in  the  business  world  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
doors  of  private  institutions  open,  need 
to  carry  on  their  work  confident  that 
they  have  an  understanding  government 
and  an  understanding  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tidn  will  give  them  that  confidence.  I 
feel  that  what  has  been  accomplished 
here  today  Is  a  written  guarantee — not 
a  blank  check — but  a  written  guarantee 
to  these  dedicated  citizens  that  we  should 
all  go  forward  with  the  thought  that  if 
we  have  more  public  health  we  will  have 
le.ss  public  welfare. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman]. 

We  have  language  in  the  conference 
report  that  I  believe  will  adequately  pro- 
tect this  progrsmi. 


I  know  of  the  gentleman's  interest  in 
this  and  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  bill  and  their  conference  report 
thereon,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Flood!,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird],  and  their  comanagers 
on  this  conference. 

I  do  have  two  questions  in  mind  which 
I  would  like  to  address  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Flood]. 

The  first  question  is  with  regard  to 
amendment  No.  31. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  Public  Health  Sei-v- 
ice.  Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Environmental  Control,  Chronic  Dis- 
ea.ses,  $438,000  may  be  used  for  pediatric 
pulmonary  centers? 

The  gentleman  is  shaking  his  head  in 
agreement,  but  I  would  rather  have 
something  more  forceful  on  the  record  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  to  answer  the 
question  and,  of  coiu-se,  on  my  part  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Tlie  answer  on  my  part 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Very 
good — I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  not  saying  "yes"  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said 
"yes."  I  am  saying  "yes"  for  myself. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  the  fact  that  both  the  gentle- 
men agree.  If  they  only  agree  on  my  next 
question,  then  I  am  through  for  the  day. 

With  regard  to  amendment  No.  42 
w^hich  appropriates  $96,422,000  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases,  do  I  understand  correctly 
that  $500,000  of  that  sum  may  be  used 
for  a  collaboration  research  program  on 
immuno-therapy? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  is  the  authority  to 
carrj'  out  that  kind  of  a  program. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes;  that 
is  a  cancer  program,  a  skin  cancer  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York — the  gentleman  from  Brooklyn,  I 
beg  pardon — has  had  a  very  good  day. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
so  and  am  grateful.  I  shall  now  see  whgt 
happens  this  afternoon  in  Boston  on 
television. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  this  legislation,  I  have 
taken  exception  to  amendments  11  and 
12  of  the  conference  report. 


These  amendments  reduce  the  funds 
available  for  school  assistance  in  federal- 
ly affected  areas  from  $472,937,000  or  97 
percent  of  the  amount  entitled  by  law,  to 
$439,173,000,  or  90  percent  of  entitle- 
ment, and  reduce  from  $450,000,000  to 
$416,200,000  the  amount  available  for 
payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  874, 
a?  amended. 

I  feel  tliat  I  should  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  e.specially  those  Mem- 
bers who  represent  congressional  districts 
which  participate  in  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  874  and  Pubhc  Law  815.  that 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  bill  is 
$37,772,000  below  the  amount  necessary 
for  full  entitlement  of  these  statutory 
obligations. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
growth  of  this  program  over  the  past  IG 
years.  Since  enactment,  the  net  entitle- 
ments have  shown  steady  growth  from 
$54  million  to  $461  million  last  year.  This 
growth  is  attributable  to  increases  in 
school  population,  increases  in  school 
enrollment,  increases  in  school  expendi- 
tures. broaden?d  interest  in  the  program 
by  State  and  local  ofBcials,  amendments 
liberalizing  the  basic  legislation,  and  ex- 
panded Federal  activity  in  all  areas  of 
the  country. 

In  regard  to  expanded  Federal  activ- 
ity, I  think  we  should  recognize  our  re- 
sponsibihty  which  follows  the  growth  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  should  not 
force  local  .school  districts  to  pay  for  this 
growth.  They  are  already  overburdened 
with  their  inlierent  local  obligations.  If 
Congress  is  going  to  expand  the  activi- 
ties, and  thus  employees,  of  the  Federal 
Government,  then  Congress  should  ac- 
cept the  obligation  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  local  school  districts  for  expenses 
which  result  from  such  expansion.  By 
cutting  $37.7  million  from  the  full  en- 
titlements under  these  laws,  we  are  not 
meeting  that  responsibility. 

During  our  subcommittee  hearings  the 
matter  of  providing  full  entitlement  un- 
der both  of  these  laws  was  discussed  with 
Administration  witnesses.  In  response 
to  my  questions,  Mr.  Norman  Karsh.  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Administra- 
tion, advised  me  that  the  Department 
had  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
full  entitlement  of  $476,909,000.  How- 
ever, the  Bureau  reduced  the  request  to 
the  $439,137,000,  which  is  the  figure  in 
this  conference  report.  Following  is  an 
excerpt  of  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Karsh: 
Appropriation  Requested  of  the  Bvre.^u  of 

THE    Bt-TJGET 

Mr.  Shriver.  How  much  did  you  ask  the 
Budget  Bureau  for? 

Mr.  Karsh.  The  total  amount  we  asked 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  this  appropri- 
ation was  $476,909,000. 

Mr.  Shriver.  That  would  be  your  estimate 
of  full  entitlement? 

Mr.  Kaesh.  At  this  time  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  Shriver.  And  that  Is  where  the  reduc- 
tion was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Ka&sh.  This  was  somewhat  less  than 
full  entitlement.  This  was  pretty  much  re- 
lated to  the  continuing  level  we  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  am  wondering  why  the  De- 
partment did  not  aak  for  full  entitlement 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Mr.  Shriver.  as  you  will  re- 
call, in  our  testimony  last  year  we  Indicated 
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that  following  the  Stanford  study  and  other 
reviews  of  this  program,  and  In  light  of  the 
Increased  attention  now  being  given  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  through 
other  programs,  we  thought  the  time  had 
come  to  slow  this  one  down,  and  the  Depart- 
ment's action  follows  the  concept  that  we 
carried  to  this  committee  last  year. 

You  will  also  recall  the  committee  In- 
creased the  request  last  year. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  committee  report 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
on  this  legislation,  dated  May  22.  1967, 
there  is  the  following  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  reason  for  appropriating  les.s 
than  full  entitlement: 

While  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  estimates  in  the  budget  are  less  than  full 
entitlement,  this  is  the  only  official  request 
before  the  committee.  When  a  budget  amend- 
ment is  received  the  committee  will  take 
prompt  action  on  1'.. 

As  of  now,  there  has  been  no  such 
budget  amendment  from  the  adminis- 
tration. The  admini  tration  i.s  saying,  in 
effect,  that  the  local  school  districts  are 
expected  to  pay  for  trfe  burgeoning 
growth  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  educational  ex- 
penses, for  which  this  administration  is 
largely  respon.sible. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania how  much  time  he  has  yielded  to 
me? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  have  1  hour.  We 
started  at  1  o'clock  and  we  have  used 
up  33  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  ask  that  the  gen- 
tleman yield  me  4  or  5  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  would  make  5  min- 
utes available  for  me,  I  would  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  can  have 
anything  I  have  including  the  5  min- 
utes— and  from  an  old  hand  that  is  quite 
a  gesture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  irom  Illinois  [Mr. 
McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  just  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShrivekI  and. 
In  my  own  behalf,  I  want  to  comment 
concerning  that  part  of  the  conference 
committee  report  relating  to  "school  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas."  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  Members  of  this  body 
know,  the  schools  in  my  12th  District  of 
Illinois  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
presence  of  large  Federal  installations, 
including  the  Naval  Training  Center  at 
Great  Lakes,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  at  Downey,  the  Navy  Elec- 
tronic Supply  Office,  in  North  Chicago, 
and  the  Army  installation  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, 111. 

The  public  schools  have  prepared  their 
budgets  in  reliance  upon  continued  Fed- 
eral assistance  imder  Public  Law  874  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  which  are  economically  affected 
by  such  Federal  installations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  the  sum  of 
$416,200,000  appropriated  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  the  conference 
committee  report  will  be  inadequate  to 


permit  the  affected  schools  to  carry  out 
their  educational  programs  as  budgeted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  on  the  public 
schools  of  Lake  County.  HI.,  will  be  quite 
sub.stantial,  resulting  in  a  projected  esti- 
mated loss  of  revenues  for  education  to- 
taling $200,000.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  a  number  of  the  schools 
affected  serve  communities  with  a  large 
biracial  population.  Many  of  the  students 
from  these  areas  deserve  the  best  possible 
educational  advantages,  and  it  seems 
both  unfair  and  shortsighted  to  cut  back 
on  funds  for  such  purposes  and  upon 
which  the  school  authorities  have  relied 
for  educational  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  that  this 
deficiency  may  be  cured  by  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  early  next  year.  In  any 
event,  I  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committees  will  reexamine  the  results  of 
this  year's  decisions  and  will  appropriate 
amounts  in  the  ensuing  year  to  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  impact  of  these  Fed- 
eral institutions  on  our  affected  public 
schools. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
one  of  our  hard-working  managers  [Mr. 
Michel!  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
could  make  a  number  of  points  with 
respect  to  some  of  my  reservations  about 
what  has  been  done,  I  think  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  at  the  very  outset 
pay  a  most  especial  tribute  to  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Flood]  .  Those  of  us  who  served  with 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Fogarty,  were  w-ell 
aware  of  his  attitude  relative  to  this  bill. 
Tlie  sky  was  the  limit.  We  also  had  some 
idea  of  the  philosophy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  many 
of  these  programs  which  he  has  espoused. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1  and  I  have  been  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fence  on  many  of  these  programs, 
but  I  will  tell  you  no  one  was  more 
pleasantly  surprised  than  I  was  to  see 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  per- 
form in  the  fashion  in  which  he  did 
in  the  conference. 

You  who  are  well  aware  of  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  in  opposition  to  many 
of  these  authorizations  for  spending  pro- 
grams should  know  that  I  am  most  proud 
of  the  manner  and  fashion  in  which  our 
subcommittee  chairman  acquitted  him- 
self against  some  pretty  big  odds  in  the 
other  body.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  is,  himself,  afflicted  with  one  of  the 
maladies  for  which  millions  are  going 
for  research  and  we  seem  to  know  so 
little  about.  Nonnally  one  would  expect 
him,  of  all  people,  to  "shoot  the  moon" 
so  to  speak  in  any  request  for  additional 
money  for  cancer  research  at  NIH,  but 
he  knows  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  go  and  has  tried  his  damdest 
to  hold  the  House  position. 

As  ever  Member  knows,  these  are  very 
sensitive  items  and  if  we  opened  the 
door  on  them  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
the  sky  would  be  the  limit,  with  everyone 
trying  to  outdo  everyone  else  in  sponsor- 
ing amendments  to  increase  the  figure 
for  cancer  research,  heart,  arthritis, 
crippled  children,  mental  retardation, 
and  you  name  it. 


So  I  say  again  that  it  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure for  us  to  see  the  posture  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman  took  in  those  delibera- 
tions. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make  is 
that  when  we  had  the  debate  on  the  ap- 
propriations continuing  resolution  last 
week,  I  made  the  point  that  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  figures  in  the  other  body 
would  be  above  ours  on  practically  every 
appropriation  bill  considered  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  and  that  while 
we  would  do  our  best  to  hold  to  the  House 
figure,  chances  were  slim  that  we  could 
force  the  Senate  to  abide  by  the  House 
figures.  As  the  chairman  said,  the  art  of 
compromise  has  to  come  into  play  in 
these  confereiices  to  get  agreement  and 
so  I  signed  this  report  althou.gh  having 
serious  reservations  on  those  items  par- 
ticularly which  are  above  the  budget 
figure. 

Even  though  our  total  figure  is  above 
that  passed  by  the  House,  the  significant 
figure  here  i.-:  that  it  is  still  in  total  $148 
million  below  the  budget  figure. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  I  came  today.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel  I — most  grateful.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  Mrs.  Flood  is  not  in  the  gallery  to 
hear  that  accolade. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  plan  to  send  her  a  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr,  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Makon],  as  much  time  as  he 
will  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

THE    ECONOMY    BATTLE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  my- 
self quite  bruised  from  the  economy  bat- 
tles of  recent  days.  When  I  recall  that 
this  conference  bill  calls  for  $13.2  bil- 
lion, and  I  look  about  me  and  see  so  few 
Members  on  the  floor,  I  am  inclined  to 
ask,  "Where  are  the  economy  warriors 
of  yesterday?" 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  in  the 
vortex  of  this  economy  storm — and  I 
think  it  is  good,  healthy,  and  fine  that  we 
sharply  debate  our  fiscal  situation.  I 
have  been  in  the  very  eye  of  the  fiscal 
hurricane,  and  I  know  how  the  economy 
lash  feels.  I  felt  it  when  the  minority 
leader  pointed  his  long,  lean,  and  mus- 
cular index  finger  at  me  a  few  moments 
ago  and  said  in  effect,  "We  demand  those 
recisions  be  brought  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  under  your  lead- 
ership"— under  my  chairmanship. 

But  has  the  economy  wave  gone?  Has 
peace  and  calm  returned?  I  find  peace  in 
the  House.  Indeed,  I  find  myself  pro- 
pelled forward  and  upward  by  a  spend- 
ing tornado  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  the 
Record  of  yesterday,  October  3,  1967,  in 
which  the  conference  report  is  printed. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow],  did  not  sign  the  report.  I 
note  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird],  did  sign.  I  signed.  I  note  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriv- 
er] signed,  but  with  reservations  as  to 
amendments  Nos.  11  and  12. 
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I  suspect  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did 
not  sign  because  this  conference  report, 
my  fellow  economizers,  in  13  Instances  is 
above  the  President's  buaf?t — and  If  I 
may  say  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  even 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
would  agree  that  the  President's  budget 
was  high  enough. 

No.  I  am  not  speaking  disparagingly 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  has  done 
a  remarkably  fine  job  in  handling  the 
conference  on  behalf  of  the  House.  I 
w-ant  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  was 
positively  brilliant  in  his  handling  of 
the  negotiations.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  tremendous  effort  and  for  his 
great  success. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  for  his 
good  work.  And  I  want  to  commend  the 
other  conferees. 

So  I  am  disparaging  no  one.  I  am  talk- 
ing only  about  spending,  which  was  the 
No.  1  subject  here  on  the  floor  yesterday. 
And  when  the  roll  is  called  on  this  con- 
ference report,  we  will,  of  course,  record 
for  posterity  the  way  we  feel  on  this 
Labor-HEW  conference  total,  which  is 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — $259,452,- 
000 — above  last  year's  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  with  deep  feeling 
about  this  matter  because  I  am  the  man 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  leader  in  bring- 
ing in  a  biU  rescinding  appropriations, 
not  increasing  them.  How  can  I  bring  in 
a  resolution  to  rescind  if  I  do  not  have 
the  recision  troops?  I  need  to  know, 
really,  w'hether  the  economy  drive  is 
skindeep  or  bonedeep.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion now  puzzling  me. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  able  gentle- 
man fi-om  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver] — and 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  kindest  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  a  star  for  economy 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations — I 
would  assume  the  reason  he  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report  is  that  In  one 
respect  it  was  too  low.  because  he  re- 
served on  amendments  Nos.  11  and 
12.  which  relate  to  the  House  position  on 
Federal  school  aid  in  so-called  impacted 
areas.  The  House  conferees,  under  the 
gallant  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  refused  to  go 
along  with  $33.8  million  above  the  House 
figure  for  so-called  impacted  areas  school 
aid.  So  I  assume  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  did  not  sign  because  we  did  not 
put  in  the  additional  $33.8  million;  I 
assume  he  reserved  for  that  reason. 

This  makes  me  begin  to  wonder  how- 
far  we  will  be  able  to  move  on  resolutions 
and  motions  for  rescission  of  appropria- 
tions. This  disturbs  me,  because  I  have 
been  importuned,  as  chairman  of  Appro- 
priations, to  lead  the  effort  to  bring  in 
rescission  of  previous  appropriations  to 
achieve  fui-ther  economies  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  session. 

When  on  tomorrow  I  read  the  Record 
of  today's  proceedings,  and  today's  vote, 
I  dare  say  we  shall  be  interested  as  to 
the  proper  conclusions  to  draw. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  complete, 
if  I  may. 


Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  13  in- 
stances where  this  conference  report  is 
above  the  President's  budget  requests. 

There  are  29  Instances  where  this 
conference  report  is  above  the  House 
allowance. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  higher  except  for  the 
efficient  labors  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  fine  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  each  and 
every  other  Member  of  the  House  con- 
ference. I  had  not  thought  in  advance 
that  they  could  have  done  so  well  in 
lowering  the  higher  figures  of  the  other 
body. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
about  66  instances  where  this  conference 
report  is  above  last  year's  appropria- 
tion— $259  million  above.  Sixty-six  in- 
stances where  this  bill  is  above  last  year. 

The  precise  number  of  instances  above 
last  year  depends  on  just  how  they  are 
counted  because  of  technical  reasons. 
I  use  the  number  66. 

We  are  going  forward  and  upward  on 
a  very  broad  front.  I  would  say. 

I  would  remark,  in  calmness,  that  this 
is  escalation,  not  recision,  my  colleagues. 

Where  and  when  does  the  minority 
propose  that  we  begin  to  cut  to  achieve 
the  S5  billion  nondefense  expenditure 
cut,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly, will  require  appropriation  cuts 
in  the  total  sum  of  perhaps  $10  billion? 
Maybe  even  more.  The  House  has  already 
cut,  or  is  expecting  to  cut.  $5  billion  or 
more  from  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. But  the  proposal  of  yesterday  is 
that  we  at  least  double  that  sum. 

Does  the  minority  propose  that  tomor- 
row we  rescind  the  increases  that  we 
approve  today?  I  hold  my  hands  aloft 
and  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  direction? 
What  direction? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  have  to  make 
these  remarks,  but  Members  must  not 
sit  by  and  vote  for  increases  and  expect 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  rescind  their  actions. 

I  am  not  urging  Members  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  I  believe 
it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  under 
all  the  circumstances. 

But  I  just  want  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  trend  is  upward.  How  can  I, 
standing  alone,  brook  this  situation? 

I  yield  to  the  able  minority  leader,  who 
told  me  earlier  in  the  day,  almost  in 
words  to  this  effect,  "Bring  in  those 
recisions." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  been  im- 
pressed by  our  desire  to  have  proposed 
rescissions  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  after  initial  affirmative  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  can 
assure  him  that  I  will  be  glad  to  support 
them. 

Let  me  quickly  review  some  of  the  ob- 
servations and  comments  the  gentleman 
has  just  made. 

I  came  here  convinced  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  gentleman 


from  Wisconsin,  and  others  on  the  con- 
ference committee  representing  the 
House  had  done  a  fine  job.  I  still  think 
they  have  done  an  excellent  job,  because 
they  have  brought  back  to  the  House  a 
conjference  report  which  is.  according  to 
figures  supplied  to  me,  $148  million  less 
than  what  the  President  in  his  budget  for 
fiscal  1968  recommended  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  decline  to  yield  further 
at  the  moment. 

I  say  it  is  true  they  have  done  a  very 
good  job  under  the  circumstances,  but 
nevertheless  the  conference  report  in  13 
Instances  is  above  the  budget  in  this  bill : 
in  29  instances  it  is  above  the  House  al- 
lowance: and  in  some  66  items  it  is  above 
the  appropriation  of  last  year.  And  sev- 
eral members  of  the  minority  signed  the 
conference  report  containing  those  in- 
creases. Yet  they  have  solidly  insisted 
that  we  bring  in  rescissions  to  help  bring 
about  a  $5  billion  expenditui-e  reduc- 
tion— not  appropriations  or  obligational 
authority,  but  expenditures — in  nonde- 
fense spending  areas  with  less  than  9 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  remaining. 

The  conference  report  is  $259  mil- 
lion, plus,  above  last  year's  total  of  ap- 
propriations. I  must  say  that  President, 
Eisenhower's  "Federal  Budget  in  Brief" 
for  1958  was  right  when  it  said : 

Because  obligational  authority  foreruns  ex- 
penditures, it  is  necessary  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  amount  of  new  authority  voted 
for  Government  agencies  in  order  to  keep  ex- 
penditures within  receipts.  If  in  any  year 
the  Government  obligates  itself  to  pay  more 
money  than  it  le  receiving,  it  is  courting 
future  deficits. 

So  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  it  is 
neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  but  ap- 
propriations w-hich  are  the  genesis  of 
Government  spending  and  deficits.  Yes, 
President  Eisenhower  was  right  in  the 
statement  just  quoted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man again. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
lieving that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  L.aird)  and  the 
other  House  conferees  had  done  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right,  You  have 
made  that  fact  clear. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  undermined  my 
confidence  in  this  conclusion.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that,  and  I  am  now  prepared, 
based  on  the  speech  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  to  vote  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  or  to  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report.  The  reason  is  the  per- 
suasiveness of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  regret  that  the 
minority  leader  would  have  had  such  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  that  I 
could  have  persuaded  him  so  quickly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  knows  I  have  respect 
for  his  views  although  we  may  differ  on 
occasion.  The  conference  report,  as  he 
knows,  does  not  contain  some  of  the  im- 
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portant  and  helpful  comparisons  he  has 
just  set  forth  in  his  remarks.  On  the 
basis  of  the  persuasiveness  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  with  these  rather  dra- 
matic statistics,  I  am  overwhelmed.  He 
makes  an  excellent  case  for  the  recom- 
mittal of  the  conference  repoit  so  we 
can  reduce  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  overwhelms  you.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  must  be  verj- 
easily  persuaded.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  3  or  4  or  5  minutes  ago  was  in 
favor  of  the  conference  report  and  has 
changed  so  quickly,  this  is  a  sudden 
about-face  that  is  quite  inexplicable — 
at  least  insofar  as  I  am  able  to  see. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  been 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  He  signed  the 
conference  report  and  then  condemns 
it.  Just  which  side  are  you  on? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  condemn  the 
report.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  liie  con- 
ference report,  because  I  think  it  is  the 
best  job  that  can  be  done  at  the  moment. 
I  am,  however,  telling  the  House  that  we 
are  escalating  spending  and  it  is  going 
to  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  lead 
the  fight  to  rescind. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  then,  is  joining  ttie  big 
spenders.  I  am  really  sorrj*  that  he  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  who  has 
done  a  very  good  job. 

I  must  say  that  the  several  conference 
meetings  were  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
the  conferences  at  Panmunjom — in  one 
way,  that  is.  We  sat  and  we  sat  and  we 
sat.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  cajoled  and  begged  and 
pleaded.  He  did  the  best  job  that  could 
be  done  under  the  circumstances.  I  think, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  cer- 
tainly aided  and  abetted  him  in  doing 
a  magnificent  job. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  your  speech 
here  today  has  undercut  the  conference 
committee  more  than  any  speech  I  have 
ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
because  you  have  not  stated  one  place 
where  we  did  not  do  a  good  economy  job 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  on  any 
specific  item  that  was  in  disagreement 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

And  when  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
goes  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
talks  about  recisions  on  the  Department 
of  HEW  appropriation  bill,  the  place  that 
you  talked  about  was  in  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  That  was  not  even  in  this  conference. 
The  House  and  Senate  figures  were  the 
same.  Now  the  gentleman  is  pleading 
that  this  report  be  recommitted  by  the 
speech  he  has  made  here  today  and  is 
trying  to  make  this  into  an  economy 
issue 

I  think  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
misleading. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to 
yield  further. 

I  simply  wanted  to  read  the  facts  and 
to  lay  them  before  the  membership  of 


this  body.  However,  if  I  have  made  one 
error  of  any  kind,  I  stand  ready  to  be 
corrected  at  this  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  money  was  not  subject  to  the  confer- 
ence. I  am  saying  that  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  conference  report.  Further,  I  am  say- 
ing that  this  bill  was  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly when  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  just  want  to  impress  upon  all  of  us 
the  fact  that  we  ought  to  take  stock  as 
to  whither  we  are  going.  Today  we  are 
escalating  upward  very  rapidly,  to  the 
tune  of  one-quarter  billion  dollars  over 
last  year's  appropriations. 

I  see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  LMr.  Shrpver]  here,  my  able  and 
good  friend,  who  was  unhappy  because 
we  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  $33.8  mil- 
lion higher  in  one  of  the  items  in  which 
the  gentleman  was  interested.  His  is 
the  side  of  the  aisle  that  voted  over- 
whelmingly, however,  for  economy  a  cou- 
ple of  days  ago,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished E^entleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  referring  to  impacted  areas,  sec- 
tions 815  and  874:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SHRI\rER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield  further,  in 
the  congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas— for  the  period  of  17  years — certain 
installations  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  supported,  in  part,  by  our 
school  funds  and  through  the  local  tax 
structure  of  the  area.  I  felt  that  it  was 
taking  a  step  backward  when  we  did  not 
discuss  the  facts  with  reference  to  this 
situation  as  they  apply  to  Leavenworth 
and  other  areas  as  well  as  many  other 
school  districts  that  are  affected  by  the 
impact  of  Federal  activity  in  those  areas. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGst .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  one-half  additional  min- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  is  correct.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
entitlement  for  impacted  areas  was  in 
tiie  Hou.se  version  of  the  bill,  and  we 
broucht  it  back  that  way.  However,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  wanted  to 
achieve  economy,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  district.  But  I  must  say  that 
most  all  of  us  are  a  lot  aUke  in  that  re- 
spect. There  was  great  concern  in  most 
of  our  districts,  including  my  own,  about 
the  impacted  aid  item. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Flood]  for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easily  noted  that  I 


did  not  sign  this  conference  report.  I 
want  to  say.  before  I  tell  you  why  I  did 
not  sign  it,  that  the  distinguiihed  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  performed  a 
magnificent  job  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  this  conference.  I 
further  want  to  say  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  conference  where  someone  who 
did  not  agree  with  everything  contained 
therein  and  under  discussion  in  the  con- 
ference, had  to  fight  so  hard  and  who  in 
the  ultimate  performed  such  a  vahant 
job.  I  say  this  also  with  respect  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  who  also  has  made  a  great 
contribution  m  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference on  tills  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  reasons 
here  as  to  why  I  did  not  sign  the  conler- 
ence  report.  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report  because  there  are  instances  where 
we  went  above  the  budget  for  example, 
to  the  extent  of  $20,661,000;  whereas,  if 
we  had  not  gone  above  the  budget  on 
certain  items,  the  situation  would  have 
been  different  and,  for  that  reason,  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairmr'-.i  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  shall  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  l'- 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MachenJ. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  it  distressed  me  a  great  deal 
when  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  other  body  was  the  "big  spend- 
er." Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Hou.=;e 
conferees  insisted  upon  its  50-mile  rider 
forcing  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  build  a  laboratory  in  Wisconsin 
instead  of  BeltsvUle,  Md..  5  miles  from 
here,  they  raised  the  cost  $5.4  million. 
The  members  of  the  conference  could 
have  saved  the  taxpayers  $5.4  million 
had  they  accepted  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  other  body. 

From  what  I  read,  with  the  SO-mile 
rider,  this  FDA  laboratory  No.  2  Is  going 
to  be  built  in  Wisconsin  according  to 
the  amendment  put  on  by  the  ranking 
minority  leader  of  this  subcommittee, 
which  will  cost  the  taxr>ayers  an  esti- 
mated $20,000  a  year  in  transportation 
costs  back  and  forth,  and  $338,000  in  re- 
location expenses,  according  to  the  FDA. 
I  guess  the  $5.4  million  extra  to  build 
in  Wisconsin  does  not  mean  a  whole  lot 
to  the  so-called  economists  across  the 
aisle  when  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
$100  million,  not  to  mention  lack  of  ef- 
ficiency because  this  lab  must  be  adja- 
cent to  existing  facilities.  I  am  certainly 
amazed,  after  hearing  all  of  the  economy 
talk  last  week,  particularly  from  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee— of  course,  an  uneconomical 
$5.4  million  extra  is  going  out  there  to 
his  State — that  the  Republicans  can  be 
so  two-faced  and  hjTJOcritical. 

I  cannot  understand  why  you  all  would 
not  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
strike  that  50-mlle  rider,  especially  In 
hght  of  the  FDA's  own  cost  analysis  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  I 
Insert  now: 
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COMPARATIVe  COST  ANALYSIS 
[Dollars  in  thousands) 


Pharmacology  at  Beltsville  plus 


All  facilities 
at  Beltsville 


1  combined  facility  in— 


I  facility  in  Souttieast 
plus  !  facility  in— 


Southeast       Midwest       Northwest       Midwest       Northwest 


Complete,  Beltsville. ., JM5  13,210 

Laboratory  construction  and  planning. 16,665  'f'^JS; 

Land  acquisition - '^ 

Moving  and  related - — ^^^^^^^^-^  ^"" 

Total - - 17.510  16,810 

Difference  (plus  or  minus) - - — '"•' 


U210 

17,500 

1,700 

500 

22,910 
+5,400 


J3,210 

18.150 

1,800 

900 

24,060 
+6, 550 


«,210 

16,000 

1,600 

400 

22.210 
+3,700 


J3,210 

16,500 

1,600 

700 

22,010 
+4,  500 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  re- 
serve half  a  minute  for  myself,  I  am  not 
sure  why,  but  right  now  I  yield  every- 
thing but  that  half  a  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  he  has  got  to  say. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  First  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  His  facts  and 
figures  are  incorrect,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  construction  costs  for  the 
food  and  drug  laboratory'.  His  state- 
ment that  those  costs  would  be  $5.1  mil- 
lion more  than  if  it  were  built  at  Belts- 
ville, Md.  is  incorrect.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing the  laboratory  at  the  site  picked  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration— 
which  is  not  in  my  district— is  $400,000 
less  than  the  construction  costs  would  be 
at  Beltsville,  Md. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  support  this  conference 
report  becau.se  it  is  the  best  job  of  com- 
promise that  could  be  accomplished.  It 
does  not  escalate  spending.  By  returning 
this  conference  report  to  the  conference 
again  we  could  come  back  here  with  sep- 
arate votes  on  many  of  these  items.  And 
you  gentlemen  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
will  be  voting  separately  on  aid  to  the 
impacted  areas,  on  aid  to  the  mental 
retardation  program  area,  on  aid  to  the 
mental  health  centers,  on  aid  to  the 
handicapped  and  many  other  programs. 
If  you  want  to  take  that  route  that  is 
all  right  with  me.  But  the  kind  of  speech 
that  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  undercutting  this 
conference  committee  has  invited  people 
to  recommit  this  report  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  their  further  study 
and  consideration.  I  am  sure  that  after 
the  Mahon  speech  a  majority  of  the 
Members  will  recommit  this  conference 
report. 

I  sat  on  the  conference  committee  for 
7  weeks  and  we  worked  hard  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  House.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  misled  us  here 
today  by  accusing  us  in  this  report  of 
escalating  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
instructs  the  conferees  to  reduce  this  bill 
by  $20  million.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  a  reduction  of  $20  million  out 
of  a  $13.27  billion  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  $20  million  reduc- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 
Educational  improvement  for  the  handi- 
capped, $2  million ;  Gallaudet  College  for 
the  deaf,  $186  thousand :  cancer  research, 
$2.7  million;  heart  research,  $4.5  milUon; 
dental  research,  $1.3  million;  arthritis 
and  metabolic  diseases,  $1  million;  re- 
search   for    neurological    diseases    and 


blindness,  $1  million;  research  funds  for 
Infectious  diseases  and  allergies,  $2  mil- 
lion; research  in  the  general  medical  sci- 
ences, $2  milUon;  child  health  and 
human  development  research.  $2  million; 
general  research  at  NIH,  $1.7  million; 
and  the  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center    for    Health    research,    $225,000. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  less 
than  1  minute,  and  I  will  move  the  previ- 
ous question,  but  let  me  say  this:  The 
only  items  in  this  conference  report  that 
are  over  the  budget  are  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  educational  assist- 
ance for  the  handicapped,  and  Gallaudet 
College.  Let  us  not  get  off  the  track  on 
any  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  This  is 
not  the  battleground.  Let  us  live  to  fight 
another  day,  but  not  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS  1 .  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  10196  to  the  committee 
on  conference  with  Instructions  to  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist  upon 
Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendments 
which  exceed  the  budget  request  therefor. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs » .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  226,  nays  174,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2961 
YEAS— 226 


Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbeit 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Eilenborn 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Frcllnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa, 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakis 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Abbitt 

Ayres 

Blester 

Abernethy 

Baring 

Blackburn 

Adair 

Bates 

Blanton 

Anderson,  111. 

Battln 

Bow 

Anderson, 

Belcher 

Bray 

Tenn. 

Bennett 

Brlnkley 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Berry 

Brock 

Arends 

Betts 

Brotzman 

Ash  brook 

BevUl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Contc 
Conyers 
Connan 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dclaney 
Dlngell 


Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

May 

Mayne 

Mesklll 

Miller,  Ohio 
.  Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morris,  N  Mex 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

NATS— 174 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Flood 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Friedel 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
HaljK'rn 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash, 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
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Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reid,  ni 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg; 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  OklB. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Qa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Laird 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallltard 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunsiga 

Meeds 

Michel 
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MUler,  Calif. 

Purcell 

Slsk 

Mtnlsh 

Rallsback 

Slack 

Mink 

Rees 

Smith,  Iowa 

Moore 

Held.  NT. 

Stai^gers 

Moorhead 

Relfel 

Steed 

Morgan 

Resnlck 

Stephens 

Morse,  Mass. 

Reiiss 

Stubblefleld 

Moss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Multer 

Ricgle 

Tenzer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rodtno 

Thompson,  N.J 

Murphv,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Tunney 

Natcher 

Ronan 

Udall 

Nedzi 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlin 

Nix 

Rosenthal 

Vanik 

O'Hara.  HI. 

Rostenkowskl 

Vltrorlto 

OHara,  Mich. 

Roush 

Waldle 

Olsen 

Roybal 

Whalen 

Patman 

Ryan 

Wilson, 

Patten 

S-  Germain 

Charles  H. 

Pepper 

S;  On^e 

Wolff 

Perkins 

Scheuer 

Wright 

Pickle 

Schwelker 

Yates 

Pike 

Shipley 

Young 

Price,  ni. 

Shriver 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING — 32 

Ashmore 

Edwards,  La. 

O'Konskl 

Bolton 

Everett 

O'NetU,  Mass. 

Broomfleld 

Flynt 

Phllbin 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Rarick 

Clark 

Gettv.s 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Holland 

Sandman 

Davis,  Oa. 

Howard 

Tlernan 

Dent 

Kluczynskl 

UUman 

Diggs 

Landn.im 

Utt 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Watklns 

Dow 

Mass. 

Willis 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Fountain,  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Watklns  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Sandman  for,  with  Mr.  Phllbin  against. 

Mr.  Rarick  for.  with  Mr.  Donohue  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for.  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.s.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mi'.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Flynt. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Uilman. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
3  days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  10196. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRTVI- 
LEQED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uruuiimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtll  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 


FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS 
BY  MAIL 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1411)  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  mails  to  obtain  money  or  property 
under  false  representations,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN-  THE  COMMrrTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1411,  with  Mr. 
Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule  (H.  Res.  932),  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  TMr.  Nix]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  afentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunnin/ham]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ndc]. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1411  has  been 
worked  out  carefully  and  brought  to  the 
floor  for  action  in  the  belief  that  Its 
enactment  into  law  will  serve  the  public 
interest  in  a  most  critical  field. 

A  similar  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  89th  Congress,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  other  body. 

H.R.  1411  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
representing  90  percent  of  the  real  estate 
business  in  the  United  States.  This  bill 
is  favored  because  it  is  designed  to  re- 
duce and,  hopefully,  to  eliminate  the 
unprecedented  number  of  fraudulent 
land  sales  as  well  as  numerous  other 
fraudulent  transactions  presently  car- 
ried on  through  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  it  is 
informative  to  note  that  the  Postmaster 
General  recently  stated  that  complaints 
by  the  public  of  alleged  mall  fraud  ac- 
tivities are  currently  rurming  ahead  of 
the  1966  fiscal  year  record  of  130,457.  Mr. 
O'Brien  continued  by  saying  that  the 
swindler  uses  the  sealed  envelope  as  a 
cloak  for  his  confidence  games  and  each 
year  costs  the  public  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
conclusively  established  that  crooked 
real  estate  schemes  alone  have  resulted 
in  losses  to  the  public  of  $50  million  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  in  cases  involving 
50  criminal  convictions.  In  the  last  6 
years.  300,000  persons  have  been  left 
without  insurance  and  $600  million  in 
unpaid  claims  in  fraudulent  insurance 
mail  frauds. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  Imaginative  fertil- 
ity of  these  human  leeches  who  use  the 
U.S.  mail  to  prey  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  credulous  pubUc  cover  a  wide  variety 


of  criminal  schemes.  Most  of  us  know 
something  about  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  prize  lots  high  and  drj-  in  Flori- 
da, the  land  of  perpetual  sunshine,  only 
the  lots  if  found  at  all  were  in  the  swamp 
and  covered  by  6  feet  of  water.  Some  of 
us  know  about  the  drug  phenobarbital 
advertised  and  sold  through  the  U.S. 
mail  to  the  pitiful  sufferers  of  epilepsy 
as  a  new  wonder  drug,  and  found  to  be 
not  only  ineffective,  but  habit  forming. 

Consider  the  countless  number  of  our 
older  citizens,  lonely  and  depressed,  who 
are  bombarded  through  the  mail  by 
quacks  who  guarantee  instant  sex  rejuve- 
nation. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  mail 
fraud  quackery  that  could  be  mentioned 
here,  but  In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  I 
will  record  only  one  more — truly  a  tragic 
example  of  mail  fraud — it  was  called  a 
"Voluptuizer."  It  was  advertised  a£  capa- 
ble of  transforming  a  flat-chested  girl 
into  a  girl  with  a  lovely  bosom,  free  from 
fears  of  inferiority.  This  gadget  con- 
sisted of  a  plastic  cup,  a  i-ubbcr  tube,  and 
a  rubber  bulb  to  pump  air  into  the  chest ; 
needless  to  .say  the  device  did  not  work, 
yet  the  promoters  pocketed  an  estimated 
$1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  present  law  the 
Postmaster  General  can  only  issue  a  mail 
stop  order  when  he  finds  that  the  crook 
is  conducting  a  scheme  or  device  for  ob- 
taining money  or  property  through  the 
mail  by  means  of  "false  and  fraudulent 
preten.ses,  representations,  or  promises." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Reilly  v.  Pincus  (338  U.S.  269)  has  held 
that  the  use  of  the  word  fraudulent  in 
the  existing  statue  (39  U.S.C.  4005 »  com- 
pels the  Postmaster  General  to  find  proof 
of  intent  to  deceive  before  he  may  ad- 
ministratively issue  a  mail  stop  order. 

This  requirement  places  an  onerous 
burden  on  the  Postmaster  General,  and, 
thereby,  provides  the  loophole  through 
which  the  crook  walks  free.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Postmaster  General 
often  is  powerless  to  act  against  the  pro- 
moter until  after  indictment,  trial,  and 
conviction — while  the  dishonest  pro- 
moter continues  to  cheat  the  public  in 
the  interim. 

H.R.  1411  makes  one  substantive 
change — it  deletes  from  subsection  la)  of 
section  4005  the  words  "false  and  fraudu- 
lent pretenses,  representations  or  prom- 
ises." 

It  substitutes  two  words — false  repre- 
sentations. When  this  change  is  made  the 
Postmaster  General  may  administra- 
tively issue  a  mail  stop  order  without 
proof  of — intent  to  deceive — as  required 
imder  the  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  Reilly  v.  Pincus  i338  U.S.  269 1. 

The  public  will  be  protected. 

The  promoter  will  remain  protected 
tmder  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  551 ) .  he  may  appeal  any  ruling 
against  him  to  the  U.S.  District  Com't 
•  28  U.S.C.  13391,  and  then  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  promoter  may  show  that  the  false 
representations  is  no  longer  a  part  of  his 
promotion,  and  resume  business. 

The  promoter  or  his  representative 
wlD  be  present  at  the  opening  and  exam- 
ination of  any  mail  claimed  to  be  a  pro- 
motion  based    on    false    represeiitation. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this 
change  in  the  law; 
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First.  The  Food  and  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  33). 

Second.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  77  (a)  and 
following) . 

Third.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  52a ) ,  all  of  which  empower 
Govei'iiment  agencies  to  act  in  false 
representation  cases  without  proof  of 
intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  need  is 
great — time  is  short  if  the  Congress  is  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  by  the  public. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  1411. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  the 
statement  he  has  made,  which  I  think 
explains  the  effect  of  this. 

Second,  there  is  one  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  If  I  understand  the  proposition, 
it  is  that,  in  effect,  a  change  would  be 
made  from  a  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tion, that  Is  one  that  is  known  conscious- 
ly by  the  sender  to  be  fraudulent,  to  one 
that  is,  in  fact,  fraudulent  but  may  not 
so  be  known  by  the  sender  in  fact  to  be 
fraudulent. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  change  that  is  sug- 
gested is  that  we  delete  "fraudulent," 
and  that  Is  done  for  the  reason  that  the 
word  "fraudulent"  has  been  consti-ucd  by 
the  courts  to  require  proof  of  specific  in- 
tent. This  is  an  admini.^trative  procedure. 
This  does  not  change  the  bcisic  law.  This 
is  the  procedure  utilized  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General  in  an  effort  to  aid  the  public, 
to  stop  the  deception.  It  is  not  a  method 
of  prosecution  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
other  words,  this  would  be  confined  to 
the  stop  order  and  would  not  involve  any 
criminal  pro.secution? 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  he  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  complimenting  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  presenta- 
tion. I  know  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
supports   this   legislation. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  wrote  dissenting  views  on  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  if  it  is  not  true  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  stop  mail  upon  a  determination 
by  him  made  administratively  and  prior 
to  any  formal  legal  proceedings,  he  not 
only  stops  the  mail  being  received  by  the 
person  whom  he  believes  to  be  advertis- 
ing in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this 
statute,  but  orders  that  all  mail  received 
by  the  post  office  where  he  is  located, 
addressed  to  him,  may  be  returned  to  the 
sender  with  a  stamped  indication  on  it 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
found  it  to  be  false  and  misleading? 

Second,  he  directs  that  the  several 
postmasters    cannot    cash    any    postal 
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money  order  that  is  made  out  to  the 
businessman  who  has  put  out  the  adver- 
tisement. 

All  these  consequences  would  begin  to 
occur  prior  to  any  determination  of  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  advertiser  either  by  a 
formal  administrative  proceeding  or  by 
action  of  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  NIX.  The  gentleman  is  correct  to 
some  extent.  That  authority  is  vested  in 
the  Postmaster  General. 

However,  the  promoter  is  not  without 
remedy.  As  I  have  indicated  before,  he 
has  the  right  to  be  present  durmg  the 
examination.  He  has  the  right  to  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  the  U.S.  district  court. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  ad- 
vocating the  change  I  have  enunciated 
here,  what  I  seek  to  do  and  what  the 
committee  sought  to  do,  was  to  balance 
the  equities,  those  of  the  general  public 
against  those  of  a  dishonest  promoter. 
We  were  firm  in  our  conviction  that  in 
balancing  those  equities  we  certainly 
were  serving  the  ends  of  justice. 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  D.  FORD,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  the  gentle- 
man ju.st  said,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
ever  balance  the  equities  in  our  zeal  to 
protect  some  member  of  or  the  general 
public  when  we  deprive  businessmen  of 
due  process  of  law. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  as  a  lawyer 
with  some  experience  in  administrative 
law,  we  clearly  would  do  something  here 
that  has  been  struck  down  numerous 
times  in  tlie  States  across  this  country 
when  attempted  by  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. In  my  opinion,  this  legislation 
will  be  subject  to  an  attack  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis. 

More  importantly,  what  we  are  here 
doing  is  conferring  on  the  Postmaster 
General  the  authority  to  be  the  trier  of 
fact  and  law,  who  is  not  held  accountable 
by  the  administrative  code  at  the  point 
at  which  he  can.  in  effect,  stop  a  busi- 
nessman from  a  whole  series  of  transac- 
tions. 

The  appeal  is  available,  but  by  the 
time  the  appeal  occurs  the  damage  will 
have  been  done. 

If  the  court  finds  the  businessman  was, 
in  fact,  innocent  of  any  fraud  or  intent 
to  deceive  the  public  there  is  no  way  to 
make  him  whole.  He  cannot  sue  the 
Postmaster  General  for  making  a  mis- 
take, and  he  has  not  had  a  hearing  in 
advance  of  the  action  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  After  this  action  is  taken,  when 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  points  out  that 
the  recipient  is  privileged  to  be  present, 
that  is  not  a  hearing.  He  is  only  privi- 
leged to  be  present  at  the  time  the  mail  is 
marked  and  returned.  There  is  no  hear- 
ing and  no  way  for  him  to  present  any 
evidence  of  his  good  faith. 

Mr,  NIX.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man, he  has  a  right  at  that  point  to 
initiate  proceedings  m  the  U.S.  district 
court. 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  would  be 
the  last  person  ever  to  consent  to  any 
erosion  of  constitutional  rights.  'When 
tlie  gentleman  raises  the  question  of 
constitutionahty,  I  suggest  to  him  that 
the  same  question  has  been  raised  with 
respect  to  comparable  sections  of  law, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
and  uniformly  decreed  that  those  provi- 


sions of  law  were  constitutional.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  need  not  have  any 
misgivings  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Postmaster  General  issuing  a  stop  order, 
at  his  discretion  finding  there  is  false 
representation,  and  then  later,  when  the 
customer  gets  in  court,  the  court  finding 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

What  provision  is  there  in  this  law  to 
indemnify  the  mailer  from  damages  due 
to  the  action  of  tlie  Postmaster  General? 

Mr.  NIX.  There  is  no  more  provision 
in  this  law  to  iniemnify  the  person  you 
have  mentioned  than  there  is  to  In- 
demnify a  person  who  is  arrested  in 
criminal  proceedings  and  found  not 
guilty  by  a  jurj-.  He  has  been  exonerated. 
That  is  the  indemnification  here. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  Mr.  Chainnan.  in  that 
criminal  case  that  the  gentleman  speaks 
of  a  court  has  made  the  determination 
rather  than  an  administrative  agency. 
There  is  that  difference. 

Mr.  NIX.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  the  number  of  companies 
that  are  fraudulently  operating  in  our 
society  these  days.  I  was  Interested  In 
reading  in  tlie  report  on  page  5  this 
statement: 

As  a  result,  some  short-lived  and  fraudu- 
lent insurance  firms  have  sprung  up,  cater- 
ing to  the  high-risk  market.  One  source  says 
that  73  companies  have  folded  in  this  field 
in  the  last  6  years,  leaving  300,000  persons 
without  Insurance  and  $600  million  In  un- 
paid claims. 

I  am  sure,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
along  with  several  other  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  been  attempting  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  great 
need  for  some  congressional  survey  in 
relation  to  insurance  companies.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  can  t«ll  me  whether 
the  Post  Office  Department  or  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  liave  made  any  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing how  these  73  companies  in  the  first 
instance  were  authorized  to  do  business 
in  the  various  States  in  which  they  were 
and.  second,  whether  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  the  gentleman's  committee 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  re- 
spective commissioners  of  the  individual 
States  the  shortcomings  of  these  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  NIX.  If  the  gentleman  will  >ield, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  authoriza- 
tion to  do  business  in  the  individual 
States  would  not  be  a  matter  to  come 
before  the  committee.  However,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  subcom- 
mittee is  contemplating  hearings  in 
regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  operation  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  exceUence  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  NIX.  Thank  you. 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  statement  that  clearly  points 
up  one  of  the  classic  examples.  There  is 
a  company,  the  Lake  Mead  Land  &  Wa- 
ter Co.  In  October  1963  an  indictment 
was  returned  against  this  company. 
There  was  a  conviction  obtained  in  June 
of  1965,  but  in  the  interim  payments  con- 
tinued to  flow  to  the  promoters  during 
the  20-month  period  before  conviction, 
that  is.  between  indictment  and  convic- 
tion. Three  thousand  persons  lost  an 
estimated  $100  million  before  these  dis- 
honest promoters  were  put  in  jail. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late him  on  this  legislation.  I  very 
strongly  support  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
real  step  fonii-ard  and  a  fair  and  reason- 
able step  forward  concerning  these  kinds 
of  fraud.  It  is  a  much  needed  protection 
for  the  general  public. 

Every  year  the  American  public  loses 
millions  of  its  hard-earned  dollars  to 
swindlers  and  thieves  who  prey  on  their 
sickness,  on  their  desire  for  retirement  in 
a  warm  climate,  and  their  need  for  the 
wonderful  goods  and  services  that  are 
promised  them  in  the  mail.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  reached  the  proportions 
of  the  hundred  millions.  For  example, 
from  1962  until  the  present,  $600  million 
in  unpaid  insurance  claims  are  outstand- 
ing against  mail  order  insurance  com- 
panies. There  have  been  some  criminal 
convictions  in  mail  fraud  cases.  Very 
few.  But  these  few  cases  have  involved 
$50  million  in  the  last  5  year.s.  and  the 
percentage  of  convictions  is  veiy  small 
in  comparison  to  the  number  of  investi- 
gations. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  courts 
have  insisted  that,  as  the  present  law 
is  worded,  the  Post  Office  Department 
prove  Intent  to  defraud  on  the  part  of 
promoters  when  they  use  false  repre- 
sentations in  their  advertising.  This  is 
all  right  in  a  criminal  case  because  the 
issue  is  a  man's  freedom  and  puiiish- 
ment.  But  where  the  only  question  is 
whether,  after  lengthy  proceedings,  a 
mail  stop  order  requiring  the  return  of 
money  to  mail  patrons  is  involved,  the 
only  proof  should  be  that  of  misrepre- 
sentation. It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence when  our  objective  is  public  pro- 
tection, whether  a  medical  promoter 
intended  to  hoodwink  people  with  his 
gadget  or  not.  If  the  issue  is  protection 
of  the  public,  all  we  have  to  know  is 
whether  the  product  is  dangerous  to 
health,  and  whether  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  the  public  as  a  cure. 

Before  a  mail  stop  order  can  be  issued 
under  this  bill,  the  promoter  will  receive 
the  same  protection  he  receives  now. 
That  is,  there  will  be  proceedings  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which 
provide  notice  and  the  right  to  present 
a  case  by  the  promoter.  If  the  order 
is  issued  against  a  promoter,  he  may  ap- 
peal through  the  U.S.  district  court  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  the 
public  needs,  and  has  the  right  to  ask 


for,  protection  from  swindlers  by  the  U.S. 
mail  service.  Who  else,  what  other  agency 
can  cr  will  provide  this  protection?  If 
you  admit  that  the  public  should  receive 
protection  from  crooks,  you  must  say 
what  alternative  you  believe  to  be  the 
correct  one. 

This  bill  changes  one  word — "fraudu- 
lent"— to  two  words — "false  representa- 
tions." It  changes  proceedings  from  one 
which  examines  the  conscience  of  pro- 
moters to  one  which  establishes  the  facts 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  mail  promo- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  rely  on  the  integrity 
of  the  mail  system.  If  this  bill  is  not  a 
good  one,  then  none  of  the  protections  of 
the  mail  system  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  any  good,  and  the  services 
provided  now  by  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service  of  the  Post  OEBce,  one  of  the 
finest  police  organizations  in  the  coimtry 
according  to  Reader's  Digest,  should  be 
abolished. 

I  ask  for  your  support  of  H.R.  1411. 

Mr.  NIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1411.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1411,  which  bill  provides  that  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  future  can  protect 
the  innocent  from  crooked  mail  schemes 
by  obtaining  a  mail  stop  order  which  will 
direct  that  mail  be  returned  to  maU 
patrons  who  have  relied  on  the  false 
representations   of   the   mailer. 

There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  in  this 
bill.  From  1962  until  the  present  there 
were  $600  million  worth  of  unpaid  in- 
surance claims  outstanding  in  this  coun- 
try, many  of  them  owed  by  fly-by-night 
insurance  companies  who  did  their  ad- 
vertising through  the  mails. 

Crooked  junk  mail  real  estate  schemes 
that  seek  out  the  elderly  through  the 
purchasing  and  trading  of  mailing  lists, 
and  result  in  the  loss  of  a  lifetime  of 
savings  for  many  old  people  who  plan  to 
retire  to  a  cottage  in  the  country  during 
their  declining  years,  must  be  ended. 
People  have  been  bilked  out  of  millions. 
The  Lake  Mead  Co.,  which  operated  in 
Arizona,  sold  desert  property  as  devel- 
oped land  when,  in  fact,  it  could  not  be 
watered,  maintained,  or  developed.  That 
scheme  cost  the  general  public  over  a 
million  dollars  in  savings.  The  fact  that 
unscrupulous  promoters  fix  their  sights 
on  the  elderly  should  move  us  to  enact 
legislation  such  as  this  bill  before  us  to- 
day. 

H.R.  1411  simply  takes  the  position 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  public  the 
Post  Office  Department,  after  proper 
hearings,  should  be  allowed  to  issue  a 
mail  stop  order  which  will  prevent  money 
falling  into  the  hands  of  crooked  promo- 
ters by  seeing  to  it  that  the  mail  is  re- 
turned, after  it  is  proven  the  mailer  has 
used  false  representations. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nrxl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  of  serving  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  that  subcom- 
mittee for  many  years.  Further,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallJ. 

In  my  opinion  this  legislation  is  cer- 
tainly long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we 
should  promptly  enact  this  legislation 
and  pass  this  bill  in  substantially  the 
same  form  as  it  was  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  but  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  other  body. 

I  know  of  no  real  objection  to  this 
bill,  other  than  the  procedural  questions 
that  were  asked  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1411  will  establish 
a  new  burden  of  proof  in  mail  stop  order 
cases  involving  shady  promotions.  A  mail 
stop  order  is  an  order  by  the  Postmaster 
General  to  a  local  postmaster  requiring 
him  to  intercept  mail  to  a  particular 
promoter.  The  intercepted  mail  will, 
according  to  H.R.  1411,  be  opened 
in  the  presence  of  a  representative 
of  the  promoter.  Only  mail  in  response 
to  a  promotion  based  on  false  represen- 
tations will  be  returned  to  the  sender. 
This  bill  substitutes  the  term  "false  rep- 
resentations" for  language  in  39  United 
States  Code  4005  "by  means  of  falco  or 
fraudulent  pretenses."  This  change  is 
necessary  because  the  use  of  the  word 
fraudulent,  according  to  the  courts,  im- 
plies that  a  criminal  standard  of  proof 
is  necessary  for  a  conviction.  This  means 
that  intent  to  defraud  must  be  proved. 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  whether  or  not 
a  "quack  doctor  "  intended  to  harm  his 
customers  with  soi'^e  dangerous  con- 
traption or  patent  medicine.  In  fact,  the 
standard  of  fraudulence  is  so  severe  that 
criminal  charges  may  as  well  be  brought 
and  an  unscrupulous  promoter  convicted 
before  the  mail  stop  order  remedy  is  ap- 
plied. It  took  2  years  for  the  case  against 
the  Lake  Mead  Land  and  Water  Co. 
in  Arizona  to  be  completed.  In  the  mean- 
time, payments  continued  to  pour  into 
the  company  and  the  remedy  of  the  mail 
stop  order  which  was  intended  to  protect 
the  public  could  not  be  used.  The  total 
loss  to  the  public  through  the  operations 
of  that  company  came  to  over  a  million 
dollars. 

The  new  standard  of  false  representa- 
tion protects  the  public  without  depriv- 
ing promoters  of  any  legal  rights.  They 
are  still  entitled  to  demand  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  They  are  still  entitled  to  appeal  to 
a  U.S.  district  court  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  if  necessary.  The  Post- 
master General  will  have  to  establish 
that  false  representations  have  been  used 
in  the  mail  advertising  of  the  promotion. 
Since  the  promoter  does  not  suffer  crimi- 
nal penalties  imder  this  statute  he  should 
not  be  in  a  position  of  being  able  to 
frustrate  protection  of  the  public  by 
insisting  that  the  Postmaster  General 
prove  what  his  intent  was. 
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This  is  a  serious  problem.  In  a  5 -year 
period  from  1962  to  1967,  tliere  were 
S600  million  in  unpaid  insurance  claims 
by  companies  who  obtained  their  cus- 
tomers by  means  of  mail  advertising. 
Premiums  were  collected  and  little  or 
nothing  was  paid  out  to  the  insured. 

There  have  been  convictions  of  pro- 
moters, 49  out  of  an  investigation  of  481. 
These  49  promoters,  from  1962  to  the 
present,  had  bilked  the  public  out  of 
S50  million.  Of  the  remaining  440  cases, 
the  defect  in  proof  was  chiefly  the  in- 
ability of  proving  the  intention  of  the 
promoter  when  he  contacted  the  retired, 
the  elderly,  and  the  sick  through  the 
mail,  deprived  them  of  their  life  savings 
on  the  basis  of  false  representations 
which  the  promoter  or  the  quack  may 
have  believed  to  be  true.  Intentional  or 
not.  people  from  every  State  have  been 
victimized  by  false  claims  through  the 
mail.  The  wonderful  State  of  Nebraska, 
part  of  which  I  represent,  is  no  exception. 

On  April  8  of  last  year  three  promoters 
were  sentenced  to  a  total  of  9' 2  years  in 
a  Federal  penitentiary  at  Tcpeka.  Kans., 
after  operating  a  $1  million  swindle  in 
the  sale  of  "fancy  Hereford  beef  calves." 
Blocks  of  animals  were  ordered  by  pur- 
chasers, including  seven  from  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  only  to  find  that  the  ani- 
mals were  totally  inferior,  had  not  been 
inoculated  or  vaccinated  against  disease, 
and  were  delivered  at  night  when  it  was 
impossible  for  the  purchasers  to  examine 
the  stock.  It  is  probable  that  maU  to 
these  promoters  could  have  been  halted 
some  time  before  the  criminal  case  termi- 
nated in  court  had  it  not  been  necessary 
to  prove  fraudulent  intent  under  the 
civil  statute. 

In  another  case  a  number  of  Nebras- 
kans  and  citizens  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  paying  weekly  "donations"  to 
a  man  named  Dr.  Abn  Donah ji,  a  so- 
called  yogi  and  clairvoyant  healer.  Dr. 
Donah  ji.  who  turned  out  to  be  plain 
Don  Wilson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  used 
the  mail  to  tell  people  he  could  cure 
cancer,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  heart 
disease  by  "setting  up  vibrations"  with 
copper  bracelets  with  health-giving 
properties.  The  prices  ranged  from  $18 
to  $76  a  bracelet.  The  wholesale  price  of 
the  bracelets  was  37 '2  cents  each.  He 
was  convicted  and  sent  to  jail,  but  this 
bill,  H.R.  1411,  probably  could  have 
stopped  him  from  hauling  in  $400,000 
from  desperate  sick  people. 

The  public  must  be  protected.  All  this 
bUl  does  is  delay  the  receipt  of  money 
by  a  promoter  until  the  matter  of  false 
representations  can  be  cleaned  up.  This 
is  not  a  wholly  different  step.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  take  ac- 
tion in  false  representation  cases,  and 
if  the  mail  is  to  be  cleaned  up  this  bill 
must  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  have  reservations  about  this  leg- 
islation, H.R.  1411,  and  did  not  favor  it 
in  committee,  I  want,  nevertheless,  to 
compliment  the  sponsor  of  this  bill,  my 
colleague  from  Arizona,  for  his  geniiine 
effort  to  curb  the  practices  of  imscrupu- 


lous  promoters  who  use  the  U.S.  mails  to 
bilk  the  public. 

I  appreciate  the  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation and  agree  that  the  unwilling  part- 
nership between  the  U.S.  postal  service 
and  the  promoter  of  worthless  wares  is 
deserving  of  congres.sional  attention  and 
investigation. 

Therefore,  my  disagreement  with  my 
friend  from  Arizona  goes  only  to  tho 
scope  of  the  bill  and  the  powers  which 
it  would  confer  on  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. It  is  my  own  opinion,  based  on  testi- 
mony presented,  that  the  Postmaster 
General  is  not  without  the  tools  or  un- 
able to  track  down  and  prosecute  mail 
fraud  under  the  current  provisions  of 
law. 

As  a  case  in  point.  I  include  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment general  press  release  No.  139, 
which  details  the  recent  conviction  of 
Southern  Classified  Directory  Co.,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Through  the  diligent  efforts 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  two  pro- 
moters of  this  company  were  convicted 
on  eight  counts  of  fraud  in  a  jui-y  trial 
before  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Atlanta. 

The  Post  Office  Department  vigorous- 
ly supports  H.R.  1411  because,  in  their 
words : 

In  1949  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  RelUy  v. 
Pinkus.  as  a  collateral  finding  in  a  medical 
postal  fraud  case,  construed  the  phrase 
"false  or  fraudulent"  as  meaning  "false  and 
fraudulent,  '  and  since  that  decision  we  have 
been  shackled  with  the  bvirden  of  establish- 
ing the  Intent  to  deceive. 

In  another  hearing,  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, Mr.  Timothy  May,  said: 

I  do  not  think,  however,  there  Is  any  an- 
swer in  trying  to  change  the  Supreme  Court's 
definition  of  obscenity.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  it,  what  It  Is,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  let  it  be  legislatively  changed. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment comes  to  Congress  seeking  legisla- 
tive remedy  to  circumvent  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  "false  or  fraud- 
tilent"  representations,  but  at  the  same 
time  declines  to  propose  a  similar  chal- 
lenge in  the  case  of  obscenity  in  the 
mails. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Department 
would  exert  the  same  zeal  toward  pro- 
tecting young  minds  from  promoters  of 
pornography. 

Tiie  release,  above  mentioned,  follows: 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
said  today  that  the  conviction  of  Southern 
Classified  Directory  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  was 
an  "important  break  in  our  drive  to  protect 
businessmen  from  solicitations  sent  through 
the  malls  by  fraudulent  business  directory 
companies." 

Found  guilty  on  Sept.  22  of  defrauding 
businessmen  and  others  listed  In  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  telephone  directories  were  Southern 
Directory's  two  promoters.  William  O.  Hud- 
gens.  40.  and  Mrs.  Marion  E.  Bishop.  55.  botli 
of  Azusa.  Calif.  They  were  convicted  on  eight 
counts  in  a  Jury  trial  before  U.S.  District 
Judge  Newell  Edenfield  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Mr.  O'Brien  s,iid  that  Southern  Classified 
Directory's  operation  is  similar  to  those  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  other  so-called  dl- 
recto:-y  companies  operating  in  the  United 
States.  Postal  Inspectors  have  34  such  com- 
panies under  Investigation,  with  the  find- 
ings in  four  of  these  cases  already  in  the 
hands  of  U.S.  Attorneys. 


Postal  Inspectors  found  that  Southern  Dl- 
rectorj-,  whose  local  "oCace"  consisted  only 
of  a  post  office  box  in  Atl.inta,  mailed  ap- 
prcximately  1  mllllou  solicitations  in  1964. 
its  flr.st  year  of  operation,  to  businesses, 
large  and  small,  hospitals,  churches,  doctfrs. 
attorneys  and  other  groups  listed  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  telephone  directories.  While 
the  company  actually  printed  a  directory. 
only  3.971  copies  were  distributed  over  the 
entire  Southeast,  one  copy  being  sent  to  each 
businessman  paying  $45  for  a  listing.  The 
Directory  had  little  or  no  advertising  value, 
according  to  the  Indictment  upon  which 
they  were  tried. 

"In  the  past  it  has  been  difficult  to  con- 
vict such  promoters."  the  Chief  of  the  Postal 
Inspection  Service.  H.  B.  Montague  said, 
"p.^rtly  because  the  misrepresentationfi  are 
made  by  Inference  and  innuendo." 

In  Atlanta,  however,  the  jury  found  the 
promoters  guilty  of  fraudulently  claiming: 

That  the  Southern  Directory  Co.  operated 
a  directory  company  at  Atlanta. 

That  Southern  Directory  Co.  would  get 
results  for  advertisers  by  distributing  Its  di- 
rectory to  a  suflBclent  number  of  indl\'lduals 
and  businesses. 

That  Southern  Classified  Directory  offered 
subscribers  greater  advantages  than  if  they 
advertised  in  many  separate  directories. 

On  tlie  basis  of  the  Indictment  the  pro- 
moters were  also  found  guilty  of  sending 
solicitations  to  firms  listed  in  the  Yellow 
Pages,  copying  accurately  the  lleting  in  the 
classified  sections  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  mailing  was  from  the  telephone  com- 
pany. 

Post  Office  Department  investigations  in- 
dicate that  the  fraudulent  directory  com- 
panies generally  charge  fees  ranging  from  $35 
to  $85  per  listing.  They  appear  to  flourish  if 
they  can  snare  only  a  few  listings  per  1,000 
solicitations. 

Mr.  Montague  said  "the  overworked  or 
careless  businessman  Is  tisually  tricked  into 
thinking  such  an  invoice  must  be  paid.  In  a 
series  of  400  Interviews  with  business  and 
professional  men  an  Inspector  foiind  that  In 
every  Instance  payment  had  been  made  In 
the  belief  that  it  was  for  listlns^s  previously 
ordered  in  Vellow  Pages  or  similar  legitimate 
directories." 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  L.  Smith 
handled  the  prosecution  at  Atlanta. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  is 
a  long-o\erdue  step  in  my  judgment  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  and  par- 
ticiilarly  to  protect  the  older  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  which 
brought  about  my  sponsorship  of  this 
bill  occurred  primarily  in  the  Southwest, 
to  extend  protection  to  these  people 
along  this  line,  eis  the  result  of  certain 
OF>erationfi  in  an  area  where  unscrupu- 
lous real  estate  promoters  were  publish- 
ing through  mass  advertisements,  ad- 
vertisement directed  largely  at  the  big 
cities  in  the  East,  promoting  the  sale  of 
this  great  desert  subdivision,  where  for 
$10  down  and  $10  whenever  you  can 
catch  me,  this  supposedly  desirable  land 
could  be  purchased.  In  other  words,  the 
advertisements  portrayed  the  fact  that 
one  could  buy  a  beautiful  homesite  in 
this  area — and  many  pictures  were 
printed  carrying  photographs  of  numer- 
ous trees,  wildlife  such  as  deer  being 
abimdant,  and  other  enticing  pictures 
designed  to  lure  purchasers  of  property 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  rep- 
resents serious  and  misleading  facts  as 
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contained  In  such  advertisements.  For 
Instance,  the  real  estate  brokers  In  our 
area  felt  that  their  profession  had  been 
dsunaged  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  ad- 
vertising and  by  this  type  of  solicitation. 
Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  say  that  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  real  estate  people  of  this  country 
support  this  bill.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  has  endorsed 
this  bill.  I  feel  it  represents  sound  legis- 
lation and  Is  directed  toward  a  problem 
that  deserves  and  will  extend  some  pro- 
tection to  consumers  in  a  wide  number 
of  fields,  in  addition  to  the  field  of  real 
estate. 

Mr.  wnJLlAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  for  his 
concern  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
legislation  and  to  again  reiterate  the 
fact  that  I  agree  with  all  of  the  objec- 
tives sought  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  wish  to  go  back 
to  an  admoiiition  which  I  received  while 
in  Sunday  school,  a  lesson  which  I 
learned  at  a  very  early  age  in  life,  "'The 
end  seldom  justifies  whatever  the 
means." 
Mr.  UDALL.  Certainly  not. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Now.  with 
regard  to  the  Postmaster  General's  de- 
termination that  a  matter  does  contain 
false  representation,  is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  author  of  this  bill  that 
that  determination  would  only  be  made 
after  an  administrative  hearing  at  which 
time  there  would  be  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  present  evi- 
dence by  all  parties  concerned? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  make  the  legis- 
lative intent  clear,  at  least,  that  of  the 
author,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman,  who 
is  a  noted  and  able  constitutional  lawyer, 
and  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  WaldieI,  and  others 
who  raised  the  fundamental  question  of 
due  process.  It  is  certainly  my  intention 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  is,  in  re- 
plying to  the  point  the  gentleman  has 
raised,  that  it  should  be  very  clear  that 
no  stop  order  is  to  be  made,  no  determi- 
nation by  the  Postmaster  General  is  to 
be  made  until  there  is  this  administrative 
hearing  so  that  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  wouKfBe  made  would  have  op- 
portunity to  appear  at  that  administra- 
tive hearing  before  that  stop  order  went 
into  effect.  I  want  to  make  that  very 
clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
that  this  bill  will  be  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  year 


the  American  public  loses  millions  of  its 
hard-earned  dollars  to  swindlers  and 
thieves  who  prey  on  their  sickness,  on 
their  desire  for  retirement  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  their  need  for  the  wonderful 
goods  and  services  that  are  promised 
them  in  the  mail.  This  is  a  matter  that 
has  reached  the  proportions  of  the  hun- 
dred millions.  For  example,  from  1962 
until  the  present  $600  million  in  unpaid 
insurance  claims  are  outstanding  against 
mail-order  insurance  companies.  There 
have  been  some  criminal  convictions  in 
mail  fraud  cases.  Very  few.  But  these  few 
cases  have  involved  $50  million  in  the 
last  5  years  and  the  percentage  of  con- 
victions is  very  small  in  comparison  to 
the  number  of  investigatioiis. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  courts 
have  insisted  that,  as  the  present  law  is 
worded,  the  Post  Office  Department 
prove  intent  to  defraud  on  the  part  of 
promoters  when  they  use  false  repre- 
sentations in  their  advertising.  This  is 
all  right  in  a  criminal  case  because  the 
issue  is  a  man's  freedom  and  punish- 
ment. But  where  the  only  question  is 
whether,  after  lengthy  proceedings,  a 
mail  stop  order  requiring  the  return  of 
money  to  mail  patrons  is  involved,  the 
only  proof  should  be  that  of  misrepre- 
sentation. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  when 
our  objective  is  public  protection, 
whether  a  medical  promoter  intended  to 
hoodwink  people  with  his  gadget  or  not. 
If  the  issue  is  protection  of  the  public 
all  we  have  to  know  is  whether  the  prod- 
uct is  dangerous  to  health,  and  whether 
it  has  been  represented  to  the  public  as 
a  cure. 

Before  a  mail  stop  order  can  be  is- 
sued under  this  bill,  the  promoter  will 
receive  the  same  protection  he  receives 
now;  that  is,  there  will  be  proceedings 
under  the  Administrative  Procedm-e  Act, 
which  provide  notice  and  the  right  to 
present  a  case  b:'  the  promoter.  If  the 
order  is  issued  against  a  promoter,  he 
may  appeal  through  the  U.S.  district 
court  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  the 
public  needs  and  has  the  right  to  ask 
for  protection  from  swindlers  by  the  U.S. 
mail  service.  Who  else,  what  other  agency 
can  or  will  provide  this  protection?  If  you 
admit  that  the  public  should  receive  pro- 
tection from  crooks,  you  must  say  what 
alternative  you  believe  to  be  the  correct 
one. 

This  bill  changes  one  word — "fraudu- 
lent"— to  two  words  "false  representa- 
tions." It  changes  proceedings  from  one 
which  examines  the  conscience  of  pro- 
moters to  one  which  establishes  the  facts 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  mail  promo- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  rely  on  the  integrity  of 
the  mail  system.  If  this  bill  is  not  a  good 
one,  then  none  of  the  protections  of  the 
mail  system  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  any  good,  and  the  services  pro- 
vided now  by  the  postal  inspection  service 
of  the  Post  Office,  one  of  the  finest  police 
organizations  in  the  country  according 
to  Reader's  Digest,  should  be  abolished. 
I  ask  for  your  support  of  H.R.  1411. 
Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  which  is  much  needed  and 
long  overdue.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  join 
in  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  and  it  is  my 
hope  the  House  will  pass  it  with  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  approval. 

The  bill  will  assist  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  combating  a  wide  range  of 
abuses  of  the  postal  system.  In  particular, 
it  will  assist  in  eradicating  the  practice 
of  using  the  mail  for  the  circulating  of 
unsolicited  advertisements  for  items  and 
materials  which  can  only  be  considered 
as  offensive  filth  which  is  blatantly  dis- 
gusting. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  in- 
formed me  by  letter  that  passage  of  this 
bill  would  provide  them  with  a  potent 
weapon  to  combat  the  piu-veyors  of  un- 
solicited obscene  material. 

We  passed  similar  legislation  in  the 
89th  Congress  in  the  House  but  it  was 
not  brought  before  the  other  body.  It  is 
now  time  to  act  again  and  I  hope  all  of 
mv  colleagues  will  join  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waldie]. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  but  before  doing 
so  let  me  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  in  extending  my  compliments 
to  the  chairman  for  the  most  effective 
manner  in  which  he  handles  the  com- 
mittee, and  for  his  great  zeal  in  advo- 
cating this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  which  he  has  a  deep  conviction. 
Let  me,  however,  consider  a  question 
that  I  believe  has  not  been  properly  pre- 
sented. It  has  always  been  presented  to 
the  House  thus  far  in  this  debate  that 
the  man  who  is  being  subjected  to  a  stop 
order  is  a  guilty  man,  that  he  is  issuing 
materials  that  are  specifically  prohibited 
under  this  act,  and  if  you  presuppose  this 
fact  there  can  hardly  be  httle  disagree- 
ment with  any  conclusion  at  which  you 
might  arrive. 

If,  however,  you  presuppose  what  is 
legitimately  the  case  under  American 
law — that  the  man  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  you  come  up  with  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

Despite  the  assurances  of  my  very  able 
and  astute  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  that  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing  is  held  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  a  stop  order,  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  to  my  recollection 
did  not  so  enlighten  us.  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  report  that  accompanied  the 
bill  does  not  make  that  at  all  clear. 
There  was  the  direct  response  to  a  ques- 
tion that  I  asked  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's representative  as  to  whether  there 
was  an  administrative  hearing  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  the  stop  order,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  the  answer  was  "No." 
I  then  asked,  "What  is  the  remedy  to 
the  innocent  businessman?"  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Postmaster  General  said 
the  innocent  businessman  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discontinue  mailing  the  mate- 
rials— which  Is  hardly  a  remedy  of  any 
significance. 
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The  second  reason  I  oppose  the  bill 
is  perhaps  more  philosophical.  I  fear, 
and  I  believe  more  strenuously  since  I 
have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  that  we  are  mov- 
ing the  Post  Office  Department  far  afield 
in  giving  them  the  very  sensitive  task  of 
examining  and  passing  upon,  in  their 
sole  judgment,  the  contents  of  the  mail. 
Their  primary  mission  and  their  one 
concern  which  they  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  do  too  good  a  job  at,  for 
reasons  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into,  is  to 
deliver  the  mail. 

We  are  assigning  to  them  an  area  and 
additional  responsibilities  which  is  an 
extremely  sensitive  one.  and  that  is  to 
make  a  determination  amounting  to  a 
value  judgment,  as  to  the  desirability  or 
undesirability  of  content  and  substance 
of  particular  mail.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  mistake,  and  we  should  not  do  so.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  simply  not 
qualified  to  perform  such  an  important 
and  sensitive  task.  Those  judgments 
should  be  made  by  the  Juctice  Depart- 
ment, not  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Scott]  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  There  is  no  question  that  the  in- 
tended purpose  of  the  bill  is  a  good  one. 
We  do  not  want  people  to  use  the  mails 
to  defraud  citizen.s  of  our  country.  How- 
ever, the  word  "fraud"  does  not  appear  in 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
eliminate  both  the  word  "fraud"  and  the 
need  t-o  establish  any  intent  to  misrepre- 
sent. 

The  bill  indicates  that  upon  evidence, 
satisfactory  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
that  there  has  been  false  representations, 
he  can  issue  an  order  directing  all  post- 
masters to  return  mail  to  tlie  sender,  and 
to  mark  on  the  cover  of  the  mail  that  it 
is  in  violation  of  this  provision  and  con- 
tains "faLse  representation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all  pacified 
by  the  fact  that  a  representative  of  the 
sender  of  the  mail  can  be  present  when 
the  mail  is  opened.  It  does  not  say  that 
he  is  entitled  to  any  hearing  at  that  time. 
The  Postmaster  General  still  has  com- 
plete discretion  in  this  matter  regardless 
of  what  the  sender  may  or  may  not  say. 
It  is  an  administration  determination 
to  be  made  entirely  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  which  appears  on  page 
30  of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  letter  indicates  that  the  Justice 
Department  does  not  recommend  this 
legislation.  That  Department  defers  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  to  the 
Congress.  It  quotes  from  the  case  of 
Reilly  v.  Pinkus,  338  U.S.  269.  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  expressed  its  con- 
cern and  stated  thr^t  an  order  which 
could  wholly  destroy  a  business  might 
be  issued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
giving  this  discretion  to  an  administra- 
tive agency,  eliminating  necessity  of 
proving  any  intent  to  misrepresent  or 
defraud  on  the  part  of  the  sender  and  to 
authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  hold 


up  any  mail  and  return  it  to  the  sender 
if  he  determines,  in  his  wisdom,  without 
any  administrative  or  judicial  hearing, 
that  there  is  false  representation.  This 
legislation  gives  too  much  discretion  to 
any  one  man  whoever  the  occupant  of 
the  position  may  be  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1411.  a  bill  that  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  next  to  nothing 
but  will  save  the  general  public  millions. 

The  consumer  public  needs  protection 
from  Government  generally,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  the  mails  by  un- 
scrupulous promoters. 

The  public  feels  that  it  has  the  right 
to  rely  on  the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  mail 
system.  They  are  indignant  wlien  they 
receive  pandering  advertising  and  ob- 
scenity in  the  mail  and  many  Americans 
do  not  realize  the  large  numbers  of  dis- 
honest promotional  schemes  that  are 
carried  on  through  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
mails. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  growth  and  success 
of  such  schemes  is  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  demonstrate  and  prove 
that  the  promoter  knows  that  his  prod- 
uct is  worthless.  Proving  the  state  of 
mind  of  people  who  have  every  reason 
to  hide  it.  is  almost  impossible.  This  bill 
would  permit  the  Po.st  Office  Department 
to  take  action  upon  proving  that  the 
promoter  has  u.sed  false  representations 
without  bothering  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
moter himself  knew  one  way  or  the  other. 

No  Government  can  continue  to  do  its 
job  if  there  is  not  meaningful  action 
taken  at  some  point.  In  the  Lake  Mead 
case  in  Arizona  it  took  2  years  to  get  a 
criminal  conviction.  No  other  action 
could  be  taken  because  the  standard  of 
proof  was  the  same  in  both  cases:  that  is. 
proof  of  intent  to  defraud.  But  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  promoters  who 
eventually  went  to  jail  collected  money 
from  the  public  for  2  years  wliile  the 
U.S.  mail  service  stood  helplessly  by.  The 
proof  needed  for  crLminal  punishment 
should  not  be  che  same  as  the  proof 
needed  for  the  ci\11  protection  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
who  have  brought  to  the  floor  today  a 
most  practical  and  necessary  measure. 

Commendations  are  due  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  IMr.  Udall  1  for  his 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Code  v.'hich  would  help 
deny  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  to  those 
who  hope  to  obtain  money  or  property 
under  false  pretenses. 

I  also  want  to  exttnd  due  recognition 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
tMr.  Nix)  for  the  fine  and  lucid  presen- 
tation of  this  legislation.  As  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  he 
has  proved  himself  to  be  an  energetic  and 
dedicated  opponent  of  those  who  would 
use  Federal  mails  for  dishonest  and  dis- 
honorable purposes. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Postal  Opera- 
tioas  Subcommittee  has  held  a  number 
of  hearings  on  present  loopholes  in  the 
mail  regulations — loopholes  which  pres- 
ently allow  the  unscrupulous  and  per- 


verse to  operate  almost  without  inter- 
ference. 

The  legislation  before  us  today.  H.R. 
1411,  closes  one  of  those  loopholes.  It  will 
help  protect  the  public  against  those  pro- 
moters who  use  mail  advertising  as  the 
basis  for  swindles  and  the  sale  of  worth- 
less or  dangerous  products. 

Another  problem  which  I  have  been 
actively  working  to  remedy  is  the  \ast 
amount  of  pornographic  and  pandering 
advertising  materials  which  are  sent, 
imsolicited.  each  year  to  schoolchildren. 
Tlie  Post  Office  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  1  million  boys  and  girls  re- 
ceive such  items  each  year. 

Although  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  would  touch  on  this  problem  only 
tangentially,  the  new  postal  rate  and  pay 
bill,  H.R.  7977.  does  contain  measures  to 
combat  this  illicit  traffic.  Although  the 
approach  taken  is  somewhat  different 
tlian  that  which  I  have  sponsored  for 
the  past  several  years,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  provision  will  stand  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality. If  it  does,  it  will  prove  very 
effective  in  ending  another  abuse  of  the 
mailing  privilege. 

If  the  provision  does  not  prove  to  be 
constitutional,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Post  Office  and  Ci^ll  Service  Committee 
will  consider  once  again  the  approach  to 
this  problem  embodied  in  mv  bill,  H  R, 
2382. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nixl  has  played  a  key 
role  in  promoting  this  much-needed 
legislation  to  curb  abuses  of  the  mail 
patron  services.  He  and  his  fellow  com- 
mittee members  may  find  reward  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  working  to  pre- 
vent heartache  and  financial  loss  for 
potentially  thousands  of  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  the  support 
of  this  body  for  the  practical  remedies 
prescribed  in  H.R,  1141. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  which  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  fraudulent  merchandis- 
ing schemes  which  operate  through  the 
mails,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation, 
which  has  been  before  the  Congress  since 
1960.  will  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  both 
the  Hotise  and  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  public  is  bilked  of  untold  millions 
of  dollars  everj-  year  by  an  array  of  mail 
fraud  schemes  which  staggers  the 
imagination.  This  situation  is  particu- 
larly alarming  because  a  large  proportion 
of  the  victims  of  these  vicious  schemes 
are  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  infirm. 
Even  before  being  victimized  by  these 
frauds,  the  majority  of  these  innocent 
people  were  in  dire  economic  circum- 
stances. Only  last  week  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Aging 
which  considered  this  most  pressing 
problem  of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  committee  report  documents 
many  of  the  more  common  schemes  that 
have  netted  their  perpetrators  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  recent  days  all  of  us 
have  also  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  the  several  exceptionally  cruel  frauds 
which  have  operated  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York  the  attorney  general,  Louis  Lefko- 
witz,  has  been  exceptionally  diligent  and 
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effective  in  his  efEorts  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent merchandising  schemes,  but  he  has 
foand  it  most  diflScnlt  to  combat  those 
frauds  which  operate  through  the  mails. 
By  increasing  tlie  effectiveness  of  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  in  the  area  this 
bill  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  enforce- 
ment problems  which  presently  confront 
Stale  and  local  law  officers. 

Real  estate  and  home  improvement 
schemes  have  traditionally  been  among 
the  most  prevalent  swindles,  probably 
because  they  present  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  defraud  people  of  very  large  sums 
of  money.  The  victims  of  such  schemes 
are  frequently  the  aged  and  infirm 
who  are  confined  to  their  homes.  Thus 
they  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the 
unscrupulous  salesmen  who  seek  to  ex- 
ploit their  understandable  desires  for 
improved  living  conditions. 

These  homeowners  are  typically 
charged  exorbitant  prices,  bled  by  ex- 
cessive interest  rates  and  financing 
charges,  and  many  have  even  unwittingly 
signed  second  mortgages  on  their  homes. 
Unfortunately,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
most  of  these  people  to  recover  any  of 
the  money  they  have  lost  to  "fast-buck" 
operators,  for  most  of  these  criminals 
have  closed  shop  and  moved  to  another 
town  in  search  of  new  victims. 

To  effectively  protect  the  consumer  we 
must  prevent  him  from  surrendering  any 
money  to  these  fraudulent  merchan- 
disers. The  civil  postal  fraud  statute  has 
long  sought  to  achieve  this  purpose  by 
permitting  the  Postmaster  General,  after 
a  thorough  Investigation  which  is  con- 
ducted In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  to  order  that  all  mail  addressed  to 
the  fraudulent  merchandiser  and  con- 
taining remittances  to  him  be  returned 
to  the  sender. 

As  presently  written,  however,  tliis 
statute  limits  the  invocation  of  this  pro- 
cedure to  those  ciicumstances  where  the 
Post  OfQce  can  prove  not  only  that  the 
merchandiser's  solicitations  are  both 
material  and  false  but  also  that  they 
were  falsified  with  the  intent  to  commit 
fraud.  This  last  requirement  has  made 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  most 
difficult. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  would 
amend  the  postal  fraud  statute  by  elimi- 
nating this  last  requirement.  I  emphasize 
that  in  evaluating  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  only  a  civil  action: 
this  law  does  not  impose  any  criminal 
penalties  on  the  merchandiser.  Further, 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  will 
continue  to  apply  with  full  force  to  any 
proceedings  in  which  he  is  involved.  I 
therefore  believe  that  we  are  not  eroding 
constitutional  rights  of  the  merchan- 
diser. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  most  orga- 
nizations representing  the  legitimate 
merchandisers  in  those  types  of  busi- 
nesses which  are  most  frequently  pene- 
trated by  fraudulent  operators.  For  ex- 
ample, the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  which  represents  88,000 
of  the  real  estate  firms  in  this  Nation, 
has  endorsed  this  legislation.  The  ethics 
and  business  practices  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  real  estate  agents  in  this  country 
are  completely  above  reproach.  Realtors, 


more  than  any  other  group  of  business- 
men, realize  the  Incredible  damage  that 
a  limited  number  of  fraudulent  operators 
can  do  the  stature  of  an  industry  as  well 
as  the  victims  of  their  fraud. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  join  with 
me  in  supportirig  this  much  needed  leg- 
islation which  was  previously  approved 
by  tlie  House  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4005  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•j  4005.  False  representations;  lotteries 

••(»)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postmaster  General  that  any  person  is  en- 
gaged in  conducting  a  scheme  or  device  for 
obtaining  money  or  property  through  the 
mall  by  means  of  false  representations;  or 
engaged  In  conducting  a  lottery,  gift  enter- 
prise, or  scheme  for  the  distribution  of 
money  or  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
lottery,  chance,  or  drawing  of  any  kind:  the 
Postmaster  General  may  Issue  an  order 
which — 

"(1)  directs  any  postmaster  at  an  office  at 
which  registered  or  certified  letters  or  other 
letters  or  mall  arrive,  addressed  to  such  a 
person  or  to  his  representative,  to  return 
such  letters  or  mall  to  the  sender  appropri- 
ately marked  as  In  violation  of  this  section; 
and 

"(2)  forbids  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
money  order  or  postal  note  drawn  to  the 
order  of  either  and  provide  for  the  return  to 
the  remitters  of  the  sum  named  In  the 
money  order  or  postal  note. 

"(b)  The  public  advertisement  by  a  per- 
son engaged  in  activities  covered  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  that  remittances 
may  be  made  by  maU  to  a  person  named  in 
the  advertisement,  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  latter  is  the  agent  or  representative 
of  the  advertiser  for  the  receipt  of  remit- 
tances on  behalf  of  the  advertiser.  The  Post- 
master General  Is  not  precluded  from 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  agency  in 
any  other  legal  way  satisfactory  to  him. 

'■(c)  As  used  In  this  section  and  section 
4008  of  this  title  the  term  'representative' 
includes  an  agent  or  representative  acting 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  Arm,  bank,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  of  any  kind.". 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  51 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

'■4005.  Fraudulent  and  lottery  maU  matter." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"4005.  False  representation;  lotteries.". 

Mr.  NIX  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "representa- 
tions;" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "representa- 
tions,"; 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  conunittee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  10,  insert  the  word  "is" 
lramediat«ly  before  the  word  "engaged". 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p.ige  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "property"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "property,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "kind;"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "kind,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  Insert  after  "section" 
and  before  the  semicolon  the  following:  if 
such  person,  or  his  representative.  Is  first 
notified  and  given  reasonable  opportunity  to 
be  present  at  the  receiving  post  office  to  sur- 
vey such  letter  or  mail  before  the  postmaster 
returns  such  letters  or  mail  to  the  sender. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  tiie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Steed, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
1411)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  mails  to 
obtain  money  or  property  under  false 
representations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  932,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  witli 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temopre.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  tlie  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  353,  nays  32,  not  voting  47,  as 
follows: 
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Abbitt 

Abernethy 

.^dair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
BolIUig 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brook.s 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  NO. 
Broyhlli,  Va. 
Buclianan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
C.-ibell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Da%'is,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Ev.ins,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
FasceU 


Feighan 
Findley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Ha?an 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hamraer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wa-sh. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
H-cks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwm 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Kir-ftan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Luken.s 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuJIoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 


McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Muhon 

MailUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsuuaga 

May 

Mavne 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Ni.K 

OHara,  lU. 

Glsen 

O^Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PcUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Rcifel 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

RTJodes,  Arl2. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostcnkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadcberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Seldeu 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 


Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Bingham 
Burton.  Calif. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Culver 
Derwlnskl 
Dlngell 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ford, 
WiUiam  D. 


Tuck 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

■Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whlttcn 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

NAYS— 32 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Kastenmeier 

Kupferman 

M'ller.  Calif. 

Mink 

Morse.  Mass. 

Nedzi 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Ottinger 

Rees 


Williams,  Miss. 
Williams,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

woia 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Thompson 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Waldie 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


N.J. 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Arends 

Ashmore 

BlatnUc 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Celler 

Clark 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Farbstein 


Flynt 

Fountain 

Garmatz 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Holland 

Howard 

Ichord 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Meeds 
Multer 


OKonskl 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Phllbin 

Pool 

Rarick 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

UUman 

Utt 

Watklns 

Willis 

Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Broomfield. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Bro^wn  of  California. 

Mr.  Gilbert  ■with  Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  ■vi'lth  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs.   Green  of  Oregon  with  (Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Rarick. 

Mr.   Landrum   with   Mr.   Clark. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  ■was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VIETNAM 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  ■which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  H.R. 
1411. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johi-Lson  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vice these  days  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  the  other  body. 
Senators  in  both  parties  are  urging  the 
Pre.'jident  to  seek  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  by  stopping 
our  bombing  to  the  north,  a  viewpoint 
which  I  share. 

Our  closest  friends  in  the  free  world — 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  Denmark,  and 
the  Netherlands,  all  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  NATO — have  made  the  same  rec- 
ommendation. 

France  and  Soviet  Russia,  which  re- 
tain friendly  relations  ■R-ith  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
have  declared  that  the  bombing  must  be 
halted  before  negotiations  looking  to  a 
cease-fire  can  begin. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  who  has 
had  several  discussion  with  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  says  this  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  discussions. 

In  his  latest  statement  the  President 
has  indicat.ed  our  official  position  is  still 
to  require  a  reciprocal  action  from  Hanoi 
before  we  will  agree  to  stop  the  bombing. 
Secretary  Rusk  has  asked,  "What  assur- 
ance have  we  that  they  will  agree  to  ne- 
gotiate if  we  stop  the  bombing?"  And 
tlie  war  goes  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  world,  too,  for  that 
matter  wonder  why  the  United  Nations 
has  not  taken  a  more  active  role  in  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  The  matter  has  been 
pending  before  the  Security  Council  for 
more  than  a  year,  where  it  now  lies  dor- 
mant. Upon  inquiry  we  are  told  there  is 
little  possibility  of  obtaining  Security 
Council  action  now  or  in  the  near  future 
because  of  opposition  by  tiie  Soviet  Union 
and  France  on  the  Council,  and  because 
of  the  refusal  by  our  adversaries  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  Nations. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  taking  tlie  matter 
from  the  Security  Council  and  turning 
it  over  to  the  General  Assembly  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose  under  present 
circumstances. 

What  then  should  be  done?  I  have  a 
suggestion.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  taking  the 
matter  off  of  dead  center  at  the  United 
Nations  and  hopefully  moving  it  toward 
settlement. 

I  would  suggest  to  President  Johnson 
that  he  appear  in  person  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to 
speak  in  the  cause  of  peace.  The  matter 
is  of  such  great  importance  as  to  war- 
rant his  appearing  personally  to  rally 
support  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  President  has  not 
spoken  to  the  General  Assembly  since 
1963. 
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I  believe  the  President  ought  to  try  a 
new  and  constructive  approach  by  calling 
upon  the  assembled  nations  to  convene 
a  special  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  the  war.  If  the  great  nations  re- 
main stalemated  as  they  seem  to  be  at 
the  present  time,  the  President  could 
call  upon  the  unallned  small  nations  to 
take  the  initiative  for  calling  the  con- 
ference as  they  have  done  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  the  past  to  bring  the 
wairlng  parties  together. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  the  President 
may  want  to  make  the  following  points: 
First.  Let  the  conference  be  organized, 
he  might  say  to  the  delegates.  Invite 
whatever  parties  you  consider  appropri- 
ate. We  will  be  there. 

Second.  If  the  NLF  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  object  to  meet- 
ing at  the  United  Nations,  as  they  prob- 
ably will,  let  the  meeting  be  held  in 
Geneva  or  in  any  neutral  world  capital, 
Tiiird.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  conference  has  been 
organized  and  the  parties  invited,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  order 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  be 
halted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  presumably  the  sponsor- 
ing nations  would  invite  both  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  Thus  the  meet- 
ing would  offer  the  opportunity  for  the 
direct  belligerents  to  meet  and  nego- 
tiate with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appearance  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
cause  of  peace  would  be  a  dramatic  and 
powerful  event.  I  recall  the  tremendous 
impression  upon  the  assembled  delegates 
made  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1963  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Kennedy's 
death,  by  President  Johnson.  But  4  years 
have  gone  by  since  his  last  appearance, 
years  in  which  the  United  States  has 
become  embroiled  to  an  ever-increasing 
degree  hi  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  President's  initiative  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  Vietnam  by  offering  to 
halt  the  bombing  would  have  an  enor- 
mous impact  for  good  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  might  be 
the  first  step  in  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end.  "We  would  furnish  solid  support  for 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
for  the  principle  that  international  dis- 
putes should  be  settled  peaceably.  His 
proposal  at  the  United  Nations  would 
help  restore  the  flagging  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  cause  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  burden  of 
seeking  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  dis- 
pute by  peaceful  means  would  be  shifted 
to  Hanoi,  for  we  will  have  taken  the  first 
affirmative  and  tangible  step  for  peace. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  COAST  GUARD  CLOSING 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  which  I  hope  will  alert 
Congress  to  plans  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  replace  the  Coast 
Guard  rescue  units  with  shoie-based 
helicopters. 

Such  a  plan  is  underway  for  a  Coast 
Guard  installation  in  my  district,  Mr. 
Speaker:  and  if  successful,  I  can  envision 
it  proliferating  from  shoreline  to  shore- 
line throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
At  Racine,  Wis.,  a  Coast  Guard 
rescue  unit  has  for  years  been  protect- 
ing people  and  shipping  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, in  fair  weather  or  foul,  to  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  those  who  use  the 
lake  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  essential 
commerce. 

U.ider  the  guise  of  economy,  we  now 
have  this  newest  agency  of  a  vastly 
bloated  Federal  bureaucracy  proposing 
to  replace  lakeshore  rescue  units  with 
helicopters  based  in  Chicago,  111. 

Useful  as  helicopters  are,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  'og  and  sleet  and  rain  and  wind 
that  .=^weeps  our  inland  seaways,  they  can 
only  be  fair-weather  friends  to  those  in 
dire  need  of  help  in  rough  waters. 

No  cost  comparisons  are  offered,  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  to  Federal  expenditures  for 
this  untried  aerial  rescue  service,  neither 
as  to  the  price  tag  on  the  aircraft,  the 
heliport,  or  the  crews  and  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  them  and  their  own 
services  and  shelter.  Yet.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Department  of  Ti-ansportation  cites 
economy  as  the  sole  factor  In  its  plans 
to  eliminate  this  Coast  Guard  unit — a 
statement  from  the  agency  which  flatly 
says  that  economic  considerations  must 
dictate  rescue  activities  when  undertak- 
ing efforts  to  save  human  lives. 

I  reject  this  attitude  and  response  to 
my  own  efforts  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
a  Coast  Guard  installation,  whether  it 
is  in  my  district  or  in  the  district  of  any 
one  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  certain,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  same  attitude  would 
be  reflected  by  every  Member  of  this  body 
once  alerted  to  the  facts. 

Response  time  in  any  disaster  or  near- 
disaster  is  vital.  The  Coast  Guard  with 
seamen  well  trained  in  instant  reaction 
to  alerts,  knowing  every  rock  and  rill  in 
the  lakes  and  w-aterways  under  their 
jurisdiction,  can  respond  in  fair  weather 
or  foul.  A  helicopter,  far  away  in  a  dis- 
tant city,  subject  to  the  hazards  of  com- 
munication delays,  poor  visibility,  and 
a  limited  capacity  to  stow  endangered 
sailors  or  passengers  on  board,  cannot 
match  the  ceaseless  .services  we  already 
rely  on  now  provided  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

There  are  many  ways  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  economize,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  that  soon  some  steps  are  taken 
to  do  so.  When  they  are,  I  will  support 
them:  but  within  this  hmitation.  I  will 
not  do  so  when  such  action  perils  a  single 
iiuman  life,  as  the  proposal  does  that 
is  now  put  forward  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Economic  factors  are  of  no  conse- 
quence in  providing  for  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam.  Not  a  Member  here  would 
rise  to  say  so.  Nor  should  economic  fac- 
tors prejudice  other  efforts  where  hu- 
mans are  subject  to  peril,  as  they  are  on 


the  Great  Lakes — humans,  in  many  in- 
stances, carrying  the  commerce  and 
arms  that  sustain  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  can  afford  to  spend  billions  in 
foreign  aid:  to  plant  pansies  along  our 
roadways  for  highway  beautification 
programs:  certainly.  Mr.  Spciker,  we 
can  find  a  few  dollars  to  provide  safety 
measures  and  rescue  installations  for 
those  who  toil  on  our  waterw-ays  or  seek 
tlieir  relaxation  there. 

Lot  us  cease  this  overwhelming  spend- 
ing by  Federal  agencies,  by  all  means. 
But  in  God's  name,  let  us  not  do  so  when 
human  safety  is  involved,  particularly 
when  there  are  greener  pastures  for 
budget -trimming  all  about  us. 


GREECE  DESERVING  OF  AID 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  weeklong  visit  to 
Greece.  I  spent  5  days  in  Athens  and  2 
days  touring  the  rural  areas. 

While  in  Athens  I  conferred  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  Constantine  Kollias.  nu- 
merous other  Cabinet  Ministers,  foi'mer 
Members  of  Parliament,  businessmen, 
and  individual  citizens. 

On  the  basis  of  my  conversations  with 
both  government  officials  and  their 
critics,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  will  meet  all  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  NATO  defense  struc- 
ture and,  therefore,  .should  receive  all 
support  which  has  previously  been  com- 
mitted by  our  Government. 

The  growing  and  evidently  perma- 
nent Soviet  foothold  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  Arab  nations  magnifies  the  strate- 
gic location  of  Greece  as  our  ally.  There- 
fore, despite  any  reservations  we  might 
have  over  the  present  Government  of 
Greece,  complete  support  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  thus 
key  NATO  ally  is  essential  to  the  defense 
of  the  Western  World. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  otlier  Govern- 
ment officials  with  whom  I  spoke  all  em- 
phasized their  commitment  to  produce  a 
new  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  for  approval.  They  would  then 
move  onward  to  ree.stablish  an  elected 
Government. 

May  I  emphasize  that  in  my  visits  with 
Greek  officials  there  was  complete  frank- 
ness and  willingness  on  their  part  to  an- 
swer any  questions  pertaining  to  their 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  I  was  able 
to  meet  freely  with  former  Government 
officials  and  individual  citij^ens  who  dis- 
cussed their  viewpoints  without  any  res- 
ervations. 

I  did  not  detect  any  sign  of  a  "police" 
or  "military"  state.  There  were  no  ob- 
sei-vable  militar>'  patrols  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  completely  natural. 

The  individual  citizens  to  whom  I 
spoke,  even  those  members  of  previous 
Governments  who  were  critical  of  the 
military  coup,  acknowledged  that  the 
officials  of  the  present  Government  are 
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honest,  conscientious  men,  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  properly  serve  the  Greek 
people.  People  in  the  rural  areas  were 
especially  intense  in  stating  that  the 
present  Government  has  produced  stabil- 
ity in  Greece. 

The  involvement  of  the  Greek  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  political  maneuver- 
ing which  was  takmg  place  during  the 
election  campaign  had  caused  great 
concern  throughout  the  country  and 
the  military  coup  clearly  eased  fears  of 
Communist  takeover  of  tiie  countr>'.  The 
Greek  people  have  painful  recollections 
of  the  brutal  civil  war  waged  by  the 
Communists  in  the  late  1940's.  They 
recognize  that  their  country  remains  a 
prime  Communist  target  and  thus  are 
willing  to  have  their  government  coop- 
erate fully  in  the  NATO  alliance,  which 
they  know  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  freedom. 

The  ruling  officials  in  Greece  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  restore  procedures 
that  will  return  government  to  the  people 
and  they  view  their  action  as  a 
necessary  positive  step.  I  believe  they  are 
men  of  high  principles  who  deserve  to  be 
taken  at  their  word. 

I  recognize  that  some  Members  have 
honest  doubts  and  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  situation  in  Greece.  We  in  the 
United  States  can  not  imagine  a  militai-y 
coup  ever  taking  place  here  and  so  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  circum- 
stances that  made  the  move  by  the  mili- 
tary necessary  in  Greece. 

I  conveyed  my  views  to  Ambassador 
Talbot  before  I  left  Greece  and  I  am 
submitting  a  memorandum  to  Secretary 
Rusk  and  the  State  Department  offi- 
cials who  are  reviewing  the  situation  in 
Greece.  As  I  have  stated  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  strongly  recommend  to 
the  Department  of  State  the  complete 
restoration  of  our  aid  to  Greece,  this 
action  being  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Greece,  and  the  free  world. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  the  Mem- 
bers have  in  the  situation  in  Greece,  I 
am  preparing  a  more  extensive  report 
on  my  observations  and  will  present  it 
to  you  as  soon  as  I  condense  the  notes  I 
compiled  in  the  course  of  my  interviews 
and  discussions. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  BY  POVERTY 
OFFICIALS  TO  CREATE  POLITICAL 
MACHINE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  firm  desire  to  aid  the 
poor  in  this  countiT  and.  indeed,  in  m.y 
own  district,  and  my  record  in  the  State 
senate,  and  I  feel  also  here  in  Congress, 
clearly  substantiates  this  point. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled 
and  astoimded  by  the  actions  of  some 
of  our  local  poverty  officials  in  Atlanta, 
particularly  where  they  are  attempting 
to  create  for  themselves,  with  Federal 
funds,  a  pohtical  organization  through 


which  they  can  establish  a  controlled 
vote,  and  with  this  controlled  vote 
threaten  their  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  specifically  to  a 
threat  which  was  conveyed  to  me 
througli  my  aide  in  Atlanta  made  by  a 
Mr.  J.  C.  Calhoim.  a  local  poverty  official. 
He  told  my  aide  that  they  were  organiz- 
ing block  by  block  in  Atlanta,  had  over 
66  local  poverty  workers  engaged  in  voter 
registration.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  voter 
registration,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  this  is  fighting  poverty.  This 
poverty  official  claimed  he  would  be  able 
to  control  this  vole.  This  is.  of  course, 
an  attempt  by  the  local  poverty  official 
to  replace  the  traditional  coimsel  wliich 
the  elected  officials,  the  ministers  and  the 
other  leaders  of  tlie  community  have 
exercised  in  this  area,  and  an  attempt  to 
supplant  this  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  being  done  with 
Federal  funds.  This  is  not  combating 
poverty.  This  is  simply  an  effort  to  create 
a  political  machine  for  the  use  of  certain 
local  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Parham,  the  director 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Atlanta 
which  clearly  states  this  problem  and  ask 
for  an  investigation: 

OCTOBEE  3,   1967. 
Mr.  T.  M.  PARHAM. 

Director,      Economic      Opportunity-Atlanta. 
Inc..  Atlanta,  Ca. 

Deak  Jim  ;  The  Congress  will  soon  consider 
funding  OEO  lor  the  coming  year.  As  you 
know.  I  have  been  concerned  about  some 
things  that  have  happened  and  desire  cor- 
rective changes,  but  have  been  favorably  In- 
clined toward  supporting  the  program  In 
general. 

Last  week,  however.  I  had  something  oc- 
cur wiiich  I  would  be  less  than  honest  were 
I  not  to  tell  you  disturbs  me  deeply.  My 
aide  in  Atlanta  told  me  of  a  conversation  he 
had  with  J.  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  your  officials, 
wherein  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  loud  and  boister- 
ous manner,  proclaimed  that  the  poverty  per- 
sonnel In  Atlanta  are  being  used  to  register, 
recruit  and  organize  new  voters  and  that 
they,  the  poverty  ofBcials.  are  going  to.  in 
effect,  control  these  votes.  He  said  further, 
that  I  had  either  better  vote  the  way  they 
want  me  to.  or  else  this  power  would  be  used 
to  elect  someone  else  to  Congress  next  year. 

Jim.  I  don't  know  how  well  you  know  me. 
but  there  is  no  way  that  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Atlanta  can  lose  the  support  of  their 
Congressman  faster  than  by  such  threatening 
tactics  than  this.  I  simply  will  not  succumb 
to  threats,  nor  tolerate  them,  even  though 
it  may  mean  my  defeat  in  the  next  election. 

After  talking  with  my  aide,  I  called  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  the  telephone.  He  flatly  denied 
having  said  that  he  would  engage  In  any 
political  activities  whatsoever  nor  having 
said  that  he  would  attempt  to  Influence  any 
voters.  However,  he  did  very  clearly  state 
that  Economic  Opportunity,  Atlanta  has  over 
66  people  registering  persons  to  vot«  and, 
In  fact,  has  registered  more  than  one  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  hist  month.  In  addition, 
he  said  EOA  is  organizing  on  a  block  by 
block  basis,  electing  block  captain,  and  that 
this  obviously  would  be  a  powerful  and  ef- 
fective force  in  the  election,  but  that  he. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  would  never  consider  trying  to 
influence  anyone's  vote. 

After  talking  with  Mr,  Calhoun,  I  recon- 
firmed with  my  aide  what  had  been  told  me 
and  learned  that  Mr,  Calhoun  expected  his 
threat  to  be  passed  on  to  me.  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  my  aide  I  am  convinced  that 
he  gave  me  a  truthful  account  and  that 
when  confronted  by  me,  Mr.  Calhoun  simply 


altered  the  facts  to  wbat  he  considered  to 
be  in  his  best  interest. 

Jim,  I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  in  Fulton  County  have  led  in  voter 
registration  throughout  the  entire  South.  In 
fact,  it  was  my  father  as  a  Voter  Registrar 
and  Tax  Commissioner  in  Fulton  County 
who  did  away  with  the  separate  yellow  slips 
tised  for  Negroes.  We  have  constantly  encour- 
aged voter  registration  and  I  intend  to  fur- 
ther encourage  it  at  every  opportuiUty. 

However.  I  ask  If  it  is  right  for  persons 
whose  employment  is  due  to  federally  appro- 
priated funds  to  do  this,  particularly  when 
an  official  of  the  poverty  program  states  they 
are  organizing  a  political  force. 

I  frankly  feel  all  persons  should  have 
equal  opportunity  to  vote  and  1  suppwrt  this. 
However,  it  is  unfair  to  deprive  the  person 
in  tile  suburban  area  of  a  similar  conven- 
ience in  voter  registration  simply  bec.iuse 
they  do  not  have  poverty  workers,  conven- 
ient to  register  them  to  vote. 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  6p>ell  out  this 
situation  any  clearer  than  I  have  in  this 
letter.  One  of  the  regrettable  problems,  from 
my  standpoint,  is  that  here  I  am,  a  person 
who  would  like  to  objectively  view  and  con- 
sider the  poverty  program,  and  who  has  a 
genuine  desire  to  help  the  poor  but  I  have 
been  threatened  with  a  mass,  controlled  vote 
which  will  be  organized  and  financed  by 
funds  I  am  being  asked  to  vote  to  appro- 
priate. 

With  this  threat  having  been  made,  I  am 
placed  In  a  position  that  if  I  do  vote  for  the 
program,  some  people  may  think  I  am  doing 
BO  out  of  fear  and  not  because  I  feel  the 
program  is  worthwhile.  Further,  because  of 
the  political  aspects  of  the  organization,  if 
I  do  vote  for  OEO  funding.  I  will  help  supply 
tax  payer's  dollars  to  organize,  block  by 
block,  a  political  organization — If  what  Mr. 
Calhoun  told  my  aide  is  true. 

If  I  do  not  vote  for  this  program,  you 
could  charge  that  I  did  so  out  of  vengcince 
and  am  not  concerned  about  the  poor.  I 
could  state  that  I  am  concerned  about  the 
poor  but  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  threats. 

This  development  has  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  me  to  be  objective  and  my  reason 
for  writing  this  letter  is  simply  to  point  out 
to  you  both  sides  of  the  coin.  In  conclusion, 
I  intend  to  study  this  matter  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  Regardless  of  how  I  vote,  the 
vote  which  I  cast  will  be  one  which  I  feel 
will  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  and 
our  district. 

I  would  appreciate  your  checking  Into  this 
matter  at  once  and  give  me  the  true  facts 
about  any  plans  to  organize  a  block  by  block 
political  force. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly. 

Fletcher  Thompson. 

Member  of  Congress. 


HR. 


1110— LIMITATION    ON    SONTC 
BOOMS 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  asked  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  a  public  hear- 
ing on  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  place  a  limitation  on  the  size  of 
sonic  booms  that  would  be  permitted 
over  the  continental  United  States.  We 
have  ample  evidence  from  scientists  and 
engineers  that  people  can  tolerate  sonic 
booms  to  within  1.5  pounds  overpressure 
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per  sqyare  foot  at  ground  level,  but  any- 
thing over  this  volume  creates  serious 
damage  to  property  and  serious  damage 
to  people  all  over  this  countr>'.  We  are 
quite  sure  of  the  adverse  effect  the  super- 
sonic transport  will  have  on  American 
citizens  by  the  experiments  that  are  be- 
ini;  conducted  by  the  Air  Force.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  engineers 
can  develop  an  airfoil  and  powerplants 
which  will  not  create  more  than  1.5 
pounds  overpressure  per  square  foot  in 
a  sonic  boom.  The  important  thing, 
though,  is  to  serve  notice  on  them  now, 
so  that  they  will  know  what  they  will 
be  up  against  when  they  develop  these 
supersonic  aircraft  by  1970. 

It  would  be  in  my  judgment  the  height 
of  folly  to  go  ahead  and  invest  more  than 
$2  billion  in  a  supersonic  transport  with 
no  consideration  to  the  problem  of  sonic 
booms  in  the  middle  and  late  seventies. 

For  this  reason,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  have  hearings  on  H.R.  1110  and  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  explore 
this  whole  subject  very  thoroughly  and 
then  I  hope  the  Congress  will  set  some 
standards  on  tolerable  limits  of  sonic 
booms  over  the  continental  United 
States. 

I  recently  attended  the  conference  on 
jet  noise  in  London.  That  conference 
recommended  that  every  nation  adopt 
legislation  to  set  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  jet  noise  pi-oduced  by  the  next 
generation  of  jet  aircraft.  I  have  intro- 
duced such  legislation.  I  met  with  Con- 
gressman Friedel,  of  Maryland,  today 
and  obtained  an  assurance  he  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  Indeed,  if 
that  can  be  done,  it  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable to  me  that  we  should  set 
limits  on  sonic  booms  that  will  be  im- 
posed upon  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  when  supersonic  tran.sports  be- 
come a  reality. 

I  hope  this  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fore.gn  Commerce  will  hold  these 

eetings  to  discuss  this  eiuiie  subject 
and  it  should  be  done  now  and  not  after 
$2  billion  are  squandered  on  a  transport. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  the 
Air  Force  to  place  Washington.  DC,  on 
its  list  of  cities  currently  being  exposed 
to  sonic  booms  by  Air  Force  aircraft.  The 
Air  Force  says  it  has  to  fly  over  some  20 
major  American  cities  in  order  to  train 
crews  in  the  new  supersonic  bombers. 

I  want  this  aircraft  to  fly  over  Wash- 
ington so  that  the  President:  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  all  those  in  the  Penta- 
gon, and  those  in  the  FAA  and  Transpor- 
tation Department  will  be  able  to  see 
what  America  will  be  like  when  super- 
sonic transports  begin  criss  crossing  this 
Nation. 

We  here  in  Congress  can  complain  all 
we  want  about  the  hardships  our  people 
are  suffering  only  from  the  current  rash 
of  sonic  booms  but  until  the  top  officials 
of  our  Government  personally  see  what 
it  is  like  to  be  startled  by  a  sonic  boom, 
they  will  continue  to  refuse  to  recognize 
the  problem  sonic  booms  will  pose  for  this 
Nation  in  the  near  future. 


MORE  LUNCHES  FOR  NEEDY  YOUNG- 
STERS—A NATIONWIDE  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  proclaiming  the  week  of  October  8 
as  National  School  Lunch  Week,  the 
President  called  the  Nation's  attention 
to  the  9  million  children  attending 
schools  that  have  no  lunch  program.  And 
he  noted  that  about  1  million  of  them 
are  from  poor  families  and  will  require 
lunches  at  little  or  no  cost  if  they  are  to 
receive  the  nourishment  they  need. 

National  School  Lunch  Week,  in  its 
5th  year  of  observance  in  accordance 
with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  rec- 
ognizes the  role  of  the  21 -year-old  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  in  making 
nutritious,  low-cost  lunches  available  in 
some  72,000  schools  in  which  roughly 
75  percent  of  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  school  population  is  en- 
rolled. About  20  million  of  these  young- 
sters actually  get  lunches,  paying  a 
substantial  share  of  the  cost.  However, 
about  11  percent  of  the  children  get 
lunches  free  because  they  come  from 
needy  families. 

We  all  recognize  the  vigorous  efforts 
made  in  recent  years  by  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Orville  L.  Freeman  and  dedi- 
cated school  officials  across  the  Nation  to 
extend  the  lunch  progrrim  to  hundreds  of 
schools  and  thousands  of  children  who 
previously  had  not  enjoyed  its  benefits. 
Truly,  the  national  school  Itmch  program 
is  ar  outstanding  example  of  effective 
teamwork  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

But  there  are  still  gaps — nutrition  gaps 
recognized  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  calling  for  re- 
newed efforts  by  this  Federal-State-local 
team.  There  is  a  nutrition  gap  when  so 
many  children  who  can  easily  afford  a 
balanced  lunch  at  school  do  not  buy  it. 
There  is  a  nutrition  gap  when,  in  schools 
that  have  programs,  at  least  another  half 
million  needy  children  should  be  getting 
lunches  free.  And,  of  course,  there  is  a 
most  serious  nutrition  gap  for  the  9  mil- 
lion youngsters  that  cannot  get  either 
paid  or  free  lunches  at  their  schools.  The 
schools  they  attend  are  for  the  most  part 
either  those  in  remote  areas  of  rural 
America  or  those  in  the  older  sections 
of  crowded  cities.  Local  resources  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  build  kitchens  and 
cafeterias,  pay  school  lunch  personnel, 
and  finance  free  lunches  for  the  high 
percentage  of  needy  students. 

But  these  barriers  can  be  overcome. 
For  example:  More  than  142,000  children 
are  getting  nourishing  school  lunches 
through  a  special  $32  million  appropria- 
tion providing  for  above  normal  food  and 
cash  assistance,  through  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  to  needy-area 
schools.  State  and  local  officials  are  mak- 
ing effective  use  of  this  special  aid  to  help 
start  and  maintain  lunch  programs  that 
could  not  otherwise  operate.  More  money 
is  needed  for  this  special  assistance. 

About  100,000  children  In  selected 
schools  are  now  getting  nutritious  break- 
fasts at  school  under  a  pilot  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  The  breakfast  program,  which  be- 


gan last  January,  is  for  children  who 
come  to  school  hungry  either  because  of 
need  or  because  they  are  bused  a  long 
distance  to  school. 

USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  is  currently  working  with  State 
and  local  governments  to  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  expanding  school  lunch 
programs  in  the  Nation's  largest  cities 
where  many  older,  overcrowded  schools 
are  still  without  any  food  service  at  all. 
Progress  is  already  being  made  This  fall, 
for  example.  Providence,  Rochester,  and 
Salt  Lake  City  have  begun  school  lunch 
programs  in  low-income  neighborhoods 
which  had  none  before.  Other  cities  are 
exploring  ways  to  expand  present  pro- 
grams. This  parallels  successful  efforts  of 
recent  years  to  start  lunch  programs  in 
hundreds  of  small  schools  of  rural  Amer- 
ica— many  in  one-room  buildings  in  re- 
mote areas. 

We  should  also  note  outstanding  prog- 
ress in  five  States — Louisiana,  Hawaii. 
Georgia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina — 
which  report  school  lunch  service  in  all 
but  a  dozen  or  less  schools,  as  a  result  of 
statewide  drives  to  make  lunch  available 
to  every  child  in  school. 

I  join  with  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  urging  all  State 
and  local  governments  to  support  the 
USDA  in  a  nationwide  campaign  to  close 
the  nutrition  gap.  to  help  give  all  of  our 
children  a  fair  start  in  life.  This  is  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  in  our 
Nation's  future. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  collegues  the  second  annual  re- 
port on  the  High-Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965,  The  report  was 
transmitted  this  morning  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

The  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965  authorized  three  pro- 
grams: First,  to  undertake  research  and 
development  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation;  second  to  demonstrate 
the  contributions  that  high-speed 
ground  transportation  could  make  to 
more  efficient  and  economical  intercity 
transportation  systems  and  to  measure 
public  response  to  new  equipment  and 
other  changes  in  service:  and  third,  to 
collect  data,  statistics,  and  other  infor- 
mation to  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  overall  pro- 
gram proceeded  essentially  in  accord 
with  the  initial  plans  set  forth  at  the 
time  the  legislation  became  law.  A  sam- 
pling of  the  accomplishments  shows: 

First.  Completion  of  the  first  of  two 
gas  turbine  trains  to  be  used  in  a  Boston- 
to-New  York  demonstration . 

Second.  Initiation  of  a  comprehensive 
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high-speed  test  program  using  four 
fully-il^strumented  rail  research  cars. 
These  cars  have  operated  frequently  at 
speeds  of  150  miles  per  hour. 

Third.  Near  completion  of  50  new  rail- 
road cars  for  use  in  the  Washlngton-to- 
New  York  demonstration  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  now  scheduled  to  be- 
gin the  service  in  early  1968. 

Fourth.  Discovery  that  lasers  can  be 
used  as  a  possible  tool  in  tuimel  excava- 
tion and  construction. 

Fifth.  Advanced  design  studies  for  a 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle. 

The  list  could  go  on.  But  I  think  my 
colleagues  can  see  the  highly  significant 
value  of  the  activities  being  conducted 
under  the  high-speed  program. 

In  the  limited  time  and  with  the  lim- 
ited budget  available,  the  Office  of  High 
Speed  Transportation  has  already  ad- 
vanced rail  technology.  And  the  program 
has  been  highly  successful  in  an  equally 
important  area :  The  stimulation  of  new 
optimism  and  interest  in  the  future  of 
railroad  transportation,  and  interest 
which  in  the  long  run  will  benefit  the 
American  public  in  the  form  of  improved 
railroad  transportation  service. 


WEST    VIRGINIA    UNIVERSITY'S 
JIM    CARLEN 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim 
Carlen  coaches  football  at  West  Virginia 
University.  J.  Suter  Kegg  writes  a  sports 
column  which  he  calls  "Tapping  the 
Keg."  and  which  appears  in  the  Cum- 
berland Evening  Times.  Cimiberland. 
.  Md.  In  the  September  26.  1967.  number 
of  the  Evening  Times,  Mr.  Kegg  gives 
his  opinion  of  Jim  Carlen. 

West  Virginia  University  consistently 
puts  strong,  aggressive  teams  on  the  field. 
Those  teams  are  ranked  nationally  in 
football  and  basketball.  They  meet  the 
foremost  members  of  their  own  confer- 
ence, as  well  as  outstanding  teams  from 
the  East,  Midwest,  and  South.  No  "sissy" 
stuff, 

Mr.  Kegg  explains  what  sort  of  coach 
he  thinks  our  State  imiversity  has.  It  is 
the  kind  of  coach  I  feel  we  should  all 
approve.  It  is  the  kind  of  coach  to  whom 
I  would  like  to  entrust  my  own  boys, 
when  and  if  they  play  college  football. 

Today's  athlete  is  the  popular  hero, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  young.  Those 
who  lead  and  guide  the  school  athlete 
have  a  grave  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  inculcating  ideals  which  will  serve 
our  young  men  well  in  the  adult  world 
which  they  will  soon  enter.  How  fortu- 
nate we  would  be  if  all  coaches  believed 
and  practiced  the  philosophy  which 
moves  Jim  Carlen. 

Mr.  Kegg's  article  speaks  for  itself.  I 
feel  that  a  good  many  of  this  Nation's 
problems  would  solve  themselves  if  more 
of  our  college  students  could  get  a  vivid 
perspective  of  the  kind  of  life  that  makes 
a  society  great.  I  hope  the  article  will 


come  to  the  attention  of  other  educators, 
as  well  as  the  Members  of  this  assembly, 
and  insert  it.  in  part,  in  the  Record: 
West   Virginia   VsrvTRSTrr   Te.^m   Prats   as 
Well  as  F>lats 
(By  J.  Suter  Kegg) 

A  strange  picture  appeared  on  my  tele- 
vision screen  last  Saturday  afternoon.  Short- 
ly before  the  kickoff  in  the  West  Virginia 
tJniverslty-VMI  football  game,  all  of  the 
V/VtJ  players  assembled  on  the  field,  form- 
ing a  gigantic  huddle  around  tbelr  youthful 
coach.  Jim  Carlen. 

They  weren't  discussing  strategy  because 
all  of  that  had  been  rehashed  a  niunber  of 
times  in  practice  and  again  in  the  dressing 
room  prior  to  taking  the  field.  Nor  were  they 
giving  it  that  last-minute  rah-rah-rah  busi- 
ness, used  sometimes  by  coaches  to  fire  their 
players  into  a  fevered  pitch. 

They   were — believe  It  or  not — praying. 

Big,  tough  football  players  on  a  state  uni- 
versity team  praying?  Isn't  that  a  bit  passe 
in  an  era  which  has  found  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruling  against  prayers  in 
public  elementary  and  high  schools? 

Surely,  then,  this  old-fashioned  demon- 
stration had  to  be  some  kind  of  a  publicity 
gag  for  a  coach  determined  to  gain  a  nation- 
wide image  at  any  price.  Deep-thinking  peo- 
ple don't  pray  any  more;  young  people  In 
college  are  too  smart  for  that. 

Try  to  convince  yourself  of  this.  If  that's 
the  way  you  believe.  But  you're  wrong,  dead 
wrong.  Jim  Carlen,  34,  one  of  the  youngest 
major-college  coaches  in  the  country,  thinks 
in  terms  of  prayer.  And  we  say.  thank  God 
for  Jim  Carlen.  We  need  more  like  him. 

Other  members  of  Carlen's  coaching  staff 
think  the  same  way.  Cumberlanders  learned 
this  in  May  when  Bill  Hicks  came  here  to 
speak  at  the  Bishop  Walsh  High  awards  din- 
ner. Hicks,  a  Carlen  aide,  outlined  West  Vir- 
ginia's "New  Frontier"  football  program, 
going  Into  detail  of  what  tlie  coaches  expect 
of  the  Mountaineer  players. 

When  Carlen  went  to  West  Virginia,  he 
didn't  exactly  hit  it  off  spectacularly  well 
with  the  sporlswriters  at  their  first  meeting. 
The  school  hosted  a  press  party  for  the  area 
writers  to  meet  the  new  coach,  but  many 
were  dismayed  by  the  fare  served  up  at  the 
informal  get-together. 

"Punch  and  cookies!"  cried  one  old-timer, 
the  words  alone  wounding  his  tongue  as  he 
uttered  them. 

Another  veteran  scribe,  who  likes  a  stiff 
drink  now  and  then,  winced  when  he  re- 
called how  he  sampled  the  stuff,  just  to  be 
sociable. 

"That  almost  ruined  him  from  the  start," 
he  recalled.  "Socially,  we  thought  he  was  a 
real  washout.  But  we  got  to  like  him,  and 
while  I  still  wouldn't  want  to  spend  a  night- 
on-the-town  with  him,  I  do  think  he's  do- 
ing a  fine  Job,  and  I  believe  he's  sincere  in 
his  ways.  He's — and  it's  one  word  that  I  Just ' 
hate  to  even  say — dedicated.  It's  just  a  darn 
shame  that  most  guys  who  are  dedicated 
are  also  prohibitionists." 

That's  young  Jim  Carlen,  not  exactly  an 
Elliot  Ness,  but,  quietly,  in  his  own  fashion, 
he  would  have  shut  down  Al  Capone's  speak- 
easies. Nowadays  WVU  doesn't  even  host  press 
parties  on  the  eve  of  a  football  game.  Carlen 
doesn't  believe  in  them. 

If  you've  ever  seen  the  mascot  of  the 
West  Virginia  Mountaineers,  you'd  know  that 
Carlen's  arrival  at  Morgantown  had  to  cause 
a  bit  of  a  stir.  The  Mountaineer  always  car- 
ried a  rifle  and  a  jug  of  "mountain  dew"  as 
he  strolled  the  sidelines. 

But  no  more.  It's  a  bad  image.  The  hard- 
drinking  hillbilly  is  out  at  West  Virginia 
University. 

Carlen  doesn't  drink,  smoke,  or  cuss  and 
he  doesn't  expect  any  of  his  assistant  coaches 
or  players  to  do  so  either.  They  don't  as 
Hicks   emphasized  In  his   talk   at"  BW. 

"I  think  athletes  have  a  responsibility  to 


be  somellilng  above  others."  he  says.  "They 
should  be  clean-living.  I'm  sorry  to  see  ath- 
letes advertising  drinks  and  cigarettes.  You 
go  back  to  the  Greeks  and  you'll  find  that 
the  athlete  was  a  symbol  of  all  that  was 
good  and  pure.  People  tell  me  It's  old  fash- 
ioned, but  I  don't  think  so. 

"Our  boys  also  go  to  church."  Carlen  went 
on.  "We  don't  care  what  church  they  go  to, 
as  long  as  they  attend  services  somewhere. 
You  have  to  have  faith  In  God.  Without  it 
It's  a  tough  life." 


LONG-RANGE  PLAN  FOR  LT-GRAD- 
ING   AIR   SAFETY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pre.udent  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
Transportation  Secretary  Alan  Boyd 
which  I  believe  we  all  can  applaud  His 
letter  calls  for  a  long-range  plan  for  up- 
grading air  safety,  and  advises  of  a 
budget  amendment  that  will  start  to  meet 
the  need  immediately. 

President  Johnson  deserves  commen- 
dation for  this  timely  move.  At  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  insert  Iris  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Boyd  and  Budget  Bureau  Director 
Schultze's  letter  to  the  President  in  the 
Record: 

The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington,  September  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  is  apparent  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  commercial  and  private  fly- 
ing is  creating  demands  for  substantial  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  in  the  Nation's  air 
traffic  control  system.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  manager  of  this  system.  System 
improvement  will,  therefore,  require  large  ad- 
ditional outlays  of  Federal  funds  for  invest- 
ment and  operations.  Those  who  will  benefit 
most  from  such  expenditures,  the  aviation 
Industry  and  the  flying  public,  should  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  the  system 
needed  to  handle  the  increase  In  air  traffic 
while  maintaining  a  high  level  of  safety.  I 
do  not  believe  the  general  taxpayer  should  be 
asked  to  shoulder  this  burden. 

I  am.  therefore,  asking  you  to  develop  a 
long-range  comprehensive  plan  for  the  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  personnel  required 
to  meet  these  needs.  This  plan  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  financing  the 
improvements  through  a  system  of  charges 
by  which  the  users  of  the  Nation's  alrwa5-8 
bear  their  fair  share  of  its  coets. 

Looking  toward  the  immediate  future,  I 
am  today  submitting  to  the  Congress  a 
budgetary  amendment  designed  to  provide 
a  more  effective  tise  of  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration funds  in  the  operation  of  the 
air  traffic  control  system.  I  am  also  request- 
ing you  to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  conduct 
a  review  of  current  air  traffic  regulations, 
flight  rules,  and  standards  with  a  view  to- 
ward making  such  changes  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  maintain  air  safety.  Should  this 
review  Indicate  that  the  maintenance  of 
safety  requires  changes  which  involve  some 
traffic  delays,  the  AdminlEtrator  should 
nevertheless  make  such  changes 

Tills  Nation  has  an  enviable  record  of  air 
safety.  I  know  that  you  and  your  associates 
can  maintain  this  record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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ExecuTivE  0»ncE  of  the  President, 

Bureau  or  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC,  September  19,  l$67. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  amendmenta  to  the 
request  for  appropriations  transmitted  In  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Heading 


Request 
pending 


Proposed 
amendment 


Revised 
request 


Operations.    .   .     J598,400,000     +$7,000,000    $605,400,000 
FKilities  and 
equipment...        35,400,000      -7,000.000        28.400.000 


The  revised  request  under  the  heading 
"Operations"  can  be  made  without  any  In- 
crease In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  through 
an  offsetting  reduction  In  the  request  for 
"Facilities  and  equipment."  This  Is  possible 
through  the  utilization  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances from  1967  In  the  latter  appropriation 
and  can  be  accomplished  without  Impair- 
ment of  the  budgeted  program. 

The  revised  "Operations"  request  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
with  the  capability  of  effectively  handling 
Increased  levels  of  aviation  activity  at  air 
traffic  facilities  through  additional  personnel 
and  overtime. 

The  amendment  is  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
jected increase  In  the  level  of  aviation  activ- 
ity In  1968  which  Is  higher  than  estimated 
when   the   budget   was  submitted. 

I   recommend   that   the  foregoing   amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
be  transmltt-ed  to  the  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ch.^rles  L.  Schvltze. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  SHOW  ESTEEM 
AND  AFFECTION  FOR  CONGRESS- 
MAN KIRWAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Elinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  years  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Michael  Kir- 
wan,  has  been  the  stout  and  influential 
friend  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  No  land 
ever  had  a  better  friend  than  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  had  in  Congressman  Kirwan. 
The  following  news  article  from  the 
Home  Journal  of  St.  Thomas  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1967,  bespeaks  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands: 

Honor  Representative  Kirw.\.v 

The  138-unlt.  low-cost  housing  project  at 
Lindbergh  Bay,  St.  Thomas,  for  which  a  con- 
tract was  signed  last  week,  will  be  named  In 
honor   of    Rep.   Michael   Kirwan,    (D-Ohlo). 

Kirwan.  Chalrmair^f  a  House  Public  Works 
Subcommittee,  was  responsible  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  minions  of  dollars  for  Virgin 
Islands  projects  dating  back  to  the  Knud- 
Hansen  Memorial  Hospital,  Charlotte  Amalle 
High  School  and  the  waterfront  highway. 

Rep.  Kirwan  Is  expected  to  visit  the  VI. 
next  month,  arriving  with  the  Governors 
who  will  hold  their  annual  conference  here. 


SOCIAL  RESPONSmiLITY  OF 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wy.^ttI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  business  and  industry  have  taken 
a  position  in  the  vanguard  of  those  lead- 
ing this  country  toward  a  greater  accept- 
ance of  social  responsibility. 

This  leadership  is  both  remarkable 
and  necessai"y.  The  corporate  conscience 
is  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  times 
and  the  men  in  the  forefront  of  business 
today. 

Edward  Smith,  group  vice  president  of 
Omark  Industries,  recently  gave  a  sig- 
nificant speech  on  this  very  subject  be- 
fore an  audience  of  Milwaukie,  Oreg.,  Ki- 
wanis.  His  perspective  on  the  strides 
business  has  taken  in  the  realm  of  social 
responsibility  and  the  gains  it  must  still 
make  are  so  effectively  pointed  out  in 
this  address  that  I  herewith  present  it 
for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress: 

The  Social  Responsibility  of  Business 
( Address  by  Edward  S.  Smith) 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  during  Free  Enterprise  Week  and  share 
some  thoughts  on  The  Social  Responsibility 
of  Business  In  a  free  enterprise  system. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  Idea  that  a  busi- 
ness which  is  organized  to  make  a  profit  alio 
has  social  responsibilities  Is  of  fairly  recent 
origin.  Yet.  while  the  corporate  consclenoe 
as  we  know  It  today  Is  a  product  of  this  gen- 
eration of  businessmen,  it  does  seem  a  long 
time  since  businessmen  fought  child  labor 
laws,  since  an  Industrialist  could  with  Im- 
punity "damn"  the  public. 

Though  we  have  come  a  long  way  In  a 
short  time,  we  stlU  have  a  way  to  go. 

And  time  is  short  for  us. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  attributed 
to  Marshal  Lyautey.  the  great  French  com- 
mander, who  one  afternoon  Instructed  his 
gardener  to  plant  a  tree.  The  gardener  asked: 
"why  plant  It  now?  It  will  not  flower  for 
a  hundred  years."  To  which  the  marshal  re- 
plied: "In  that  case,  plant  It  this  afternoon." 

We  In  business  have  accepted  our  responsi- 
bilities to  society — often  quite  admirably. 
sometimes  minimally,  and  occasionally  only 
when  forced  to  do  so. 

But  mere  acceptance  Is  not  enough  in 
todays  fermenting  world.  American  corpora- 
tions are  American  Institutions — not  Just 
legally  chartered  organizations — and  as  such 
they  must  become  leaders  in  America's  strug- 
gle to  survive  in  a  world  that  Is  as  com- 
petitive socially  as  It  Is  competitive  militarily 
and  economically. 

We  In  business  are  well-suited  to  the  task; 
we  have  the  brainpower,  we  have  the  talent 
of  leadership — and  we  have,  thanks  to  the 
American  free  enterprise  system,  the  finan- 
cial resources,  I  am  stire  also  that  we  have 
the  heart,  despite  the  uninformed  insinu- 
ations of  certain  elements  of  our  populace. 

What,  then,  are  these  responsibilities? 
Some  are  obvious  and  have  long  been 
recognized  by  business.  For  Instance,  the  re- 
sponsibility to  our  customers.  This  Is  a  duty 
which  requires  us  to  market  a  product  that 
Is  dependable,  a  product  that  will  perform 
or  serve  according  to  our  claims.  It  must 
be  sold  for  a  price  fairly  arrived  at — a  price 
not  made  after  collusion  with  other  pro- 
ducers of  the  same  product. 


And  we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  stock- 
holders— first,  to  make  a  profit;  second  to 
keep  them  accurately  Informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  company  In  which  they  have  In- 
vested, and  finally,  as  managers  privy  to 
much  Inside  Information,  to  treat  that  in- 
formation as  a  trust. 

We  have  learned  also  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  employees  to  pay  them 
fair  wages,  provide  them  with  safe  and 
pleasant  working  conditions  and  treat  them 
with  a  dignity  which  Is  the  right  of  the 
American  worker. 

If  there  Is  any  businessman  to  whom  these 
obligations  are  not  obvious  today,  he  will 
not  be  In  business  too  much  longer,  for  he 
soon  will  lose  his  customers,  his  stockholders 
and  his  employees.  And  worse,  he  likely  will 
find  himself  In  trouble  with  the  law. 

Today,  business  Is  socially  responsible  to 
the  total  public  In  many  areas  undreamed  of 
by  Henry  Ford  In  his  day.  And  In  carrying 
out  those  responsibilities  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  businessmen  are  learning  that  good 
corporate  citizenship  also  can  turn  a  good 
profit,  that  company  conscience  can  enhance 
a  balance  sheet. 

Let  me  clt«  an  example.  A  certain  company, 
which  I  shall  not  name,  has  processing  fa- 
cilities In  many  dozen  communities  throti.gh- 
out  the  United  States.  These  facilities  are 
of  a  type  that  constantly  dirty  the  air  of  the 
communities  where  they  are  located.  A  few 
years  ago  when  the  public  was  Just  becoming 
concerned  about  air  pollution,  this  com- 
pany was  suddenly  besieged  by  irate  citizens 
In  many  towns  who  denaanded  that  the 
company  either  stop  polluting  the  air,  or 
move  out. 

Now  this  particular  firm,  during  Its  one 
hundred  years  of  existence,  had  developed  a 
high  degree  of  social  responsibility  and  this 
social  conscience  had  manifested  itself  In 
many  ways  In  each  of  these  communities. 
Naturally,  top  management  was  concerned. 
But  to  provide  pollution  control  measures 
at  all  of  these  facilities  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Nevertheless,  after 
much  soul-searching,  management  made  the 
decision  to  install  air-cleaning  equipment  at 
each  of  Its  processing  plants.  This  was  a 
proper,  though  costly,  response  to  public 
wishes  and  It  was  being  made  before  the 
clamor  could  result  In  repressive  legal 
measures. 

Before  the  pollution  control  program  was 
very  far  along,  the  company  learned  that  the 
control  equipment  It  was  Installing  made  Its 
plants  eligible  for  a  drastic  reduction  In  fire 
Insurance  rates,  .After  a  bit  of  figuring  the 
accounting  department  discovered  that.  In 
a  very  few  years,  the  reduced  Insurance  costs 
would  pay  for  the  equipment.  And  In  at  least 
one  city,  the  company  won  a  handsome 
plaque  for  Its  pollution  control  program. 

The  exercise  by  business  of  Its  public  re- 
sponsibilities in  communities  in  which  it 
operates  is  a  casting  of  bread  upon  waters 
that  will  retui-n  many  times  the  Investment 
In  time,  effort  and  money. 

For  instance,  when  we  contribute  fin.in- 
clally  to  a  civic  center  for  the  arts  or  when 
we  save  a  symphony  orchestra — as  did  the 
corporations  of  Detroit  when  they  raised  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  re- 
activate the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra — ■ 
we  help  ourselves  while  helping  society. 
Why?  Because  It  is  good  business  for  a  com- 
pany trying  to  recruit  managers  to  help  pro- 
vide the  community  with  a  cultural  atmos- 
phere that  will  appeal  to  these  prospects. 
And  additionally,  there  Is  tlie  increased 
stature  and  Improved  Image  from  which  the 
company  can  draw  upon  in  bad  times  as 
well  as  good  times. 

What  about  urban  slums?  Is  It  the  re- 
sponsibility of  business  to  get  Involved  In 
this  most  vexing  problem  of  Megalopolis?  I 
think  we  do  have  a  duty  here.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  use  our  profits  to  tear  down 
the  slums  and  get  Into  the  low-rent  housing 
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business.  To  attempt  such  would  be  to  shirk 
our  responsibility  to  our  stockholders. 

But  I  do  believe — and  believe  strongly — 
that  we  In  business  have  not  only  the  re- 
sponsibility, but  also  the  talent,  to  provide 
leadership  in  attacking  this  problem.  We 
businessmen  are  great  organizers.  The  world 
of  business  competition  has  made  creative 
thinkers  of  many  of  us.  Who.  then.  Is  better 
equipped  than  the  American  businessman  to 
find  solutions  to  the  problem  of  urban 
blight? 

Why  should  yoti  take  the  time  from  your 
heavy  executive  responsibilities  to  meddle  In 
things  that  are  better  left  to  social  scientists 
and  the  government? 

If  your  Instinct  for  doing  good  Is  not  over- 
powering, then  perhaps  John  Harper,  Presi- 
dent of  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  has 
an  answer.  He  suggests  that  none  of  the 
bright  young  men  we  want  for  future  execu- 
tive jobs  are  going  to  beat  a  path  through 
slums  to  get  to  our  door,  and  he  adds  that 
none  of  them  will  want  to  live  in  a  deterio- 
rating city  In  order  Just  to  work  for  us. 

To  that  I  might  add  that  anything  we 
can  do  to  kill  the  bitter  fruits  of  slum  cul- 
ture— crime,  delinquency,  illiteracy  and 
economic  dependency — will  both  reduce  the 
taxes  we  pay  and  also  open  up  a  new  supply 
of  productive  workers. 

We  have  a  stake.  We  want  productive  em- 
ployees who  are  educated  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. We  want  customers  who  can  discern 
the  superiority  of  our  products  and  who 
have  tlie  money  to  pay  for  them.  We  want 
more  people  who  can  afford  to  Invest  their 
money  and  who  have  reason  to  Invest  their 
faith  in  our  business.  We  will  find  none  of 
these   in   slum   tenements. 

We  cannot  mention  the  problem  of  slums 
without  considering  the  most  frightening 
thing  the  slum  has  fostered  in  our  century: 
the  Negro  Revolution. 

I  frankly  cannot  suggest  how  we  In  busi- 
ness can  best  respond  to  this.  It  would  be 
trite  to  say  that  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  discriminate  by  color  when  we  hire,  fire 
or  promote.  Besides,  the  law  requires  that 
we  do  not.  I  can  only  say  that  we  business- 
men, like  the  other  segments  of  our  society, 
must  first  learn  to  understand.  And  we  have 
precious  too  little  time  to  get  understanding, 
for  "the  hour  Is  late;  the  matter  Is  urgent." 

What  must  we  understand? 

I  think  we  must  first  understand,  and 
accept,  that  the  yearnings  of  Negroes, 
whether  expressed  in  a  Supreme  Court  brief 
or  on  the  streets  of  Watts  or  Newark,  are 
constitutional,  are  reasonable,  are  Just. 

If  we  cannot  understand  and  accept  this, 
we  had  better  well  understand  the  black 
mood.  It  was  perhaps  best  expressed  by  Negro 
author  James  Baldwin,  when  he  said  that  It 
Is  Impossible  to  be  black  and  not  be  In  a 
constant  state  of  rage. 

Once  we  understand,  and  appreciate,  the 
dark  frustrations  that  have  seeded  the  Negro 
revolt,  I  am  confident  that  we  in  business — 
or,  at  least,  the  majority  of  us — will  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  Intelligently  and 
fairly — and  profitably  both  to  our  businesses 
and  to  society. 

We  can  begin  by  recalling  something 
Lincoln  said  over  a  century  ago.  quote:  "The 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate 
to  the  stormy  present  ...  let  us  now  dis- 
enthrall  ourselves." 

I  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  business'  re- 
sponsibility to  the  state — or.  If  you  will,  the 
government. 

It  seems  to  me  a  bit  strange  that  we  here 
in  the  twentieth  century  should,  when  we 
5.peak  of  government,  refer  to  it  in  the  third 
person — as  "they",  rather  than  "we".  It  is 
as  though  goverixment,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  administer  government,  were 
forced  upon  us  by  some  oppressive  race  from 
another  planet,  and  that  we  here  on  earth 
have  nothing  to  say  about  who  shall  hold 
our  proxies  in  Washington  and  Salem. 


I  say  this  Is  strange  In  a  country  where 
businessmen  have  so  long  served  govern- 
ment— from  the  merchant.  Salomon,  who 
financed  General  Washington's  campaign 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Yorktown.  to  McNamara. 
the  industi-ialist,  who  is  so  ably  serving  gov- 
ernment almost  two  hundred  years  later. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now.  after  a  hundred 
and  ninety-one  years  of  American  democ- 
racy— or,  If  you  prefer,  American  republican- 
ism— that  this  record  of  nineteen  decades 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
contributions  and  cooperation  of  most  of 
our  society,  including  business. 

Business  has— and  Is — properly  discharging 
Its  responsibility  to  government. 

Yet,  there  remain  problems — problems  pri- 
marily of  communicating  and  understand- 
ing. Government — and  its  Caesars  both  large 
and  small — t«nds  to  suspect  business — and 
its  Caesars — of  conspiring  against  the  public 
will.  And  business  is  too  often  prone  to  view 
government  as  It  would  a  traffic  cop  with  a 
daily  arrest  quota. 

I  would  not  suppose  that  anything  I  could 
say  tonight — or  on  a  thousand  nights — could 
show  us  how  to  end  this  adversary  relation- 
ship between  the  two. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  there  Is  a 
responsibility  which  business  has  that,  if 
carried  out,  would  result  In  at  least  a  detente 
of  sorts  between  the  two. 

That  responsibility  involves  first,  and  most 
obviously,  an  allegiance  to  govtrnment — the 
kind  of  allegiance  required  of  all  citizens. 
Secondly,  It  requires  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness a  rational  dissent  whenever  assent  is 
not  possible.  All  too  often  our  disagreement 
with  government  policy  or  edict  has  been  un- 
reasoned. Finally,  our  responsibility  to  gov- 
ernment requires  that  we  extend  our  par- 
ticipation in  government  beyond  the  ballot 
box  and  the  lobbyist's  office.  When  business 
refuses  to  participate,  then  we  have  little  rea- 
son for  complaint  when  solutions  not  to  our 
liking  are  proposed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  leave 
our  Jobs  and  run  for  congress.  There  are 
other  ways  more  helpful  to  business  and  to 
government.  We  can.  for  Instance,  stop 
being  outraged  when  we  are  confronted  with 
a  government  policy  we  don't  like,  and  in- 
stead, offer  a  constructive  alternative.  We  can 
do  a  little  more  proposing  and  a  little  less 
opposing,  for  the  opportunities  to  Initiate 
change  in  our  society  are  many.  Business 
has  the  resources — If  not  the  will — to  lead 
changes  that  benefit  society.  It  need  not 
forever  limit  itself  to  reluctantly  following 
changes  that  often  are  of  dubious  value. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  I  made  in  the 
beginning:  That  it  is  no  longer  enough  for 
business  to  accept  its  social  responsibilities; 
It  must  lead  the  way  In  making  investments 
In  national  welfare.  It  is  In  this  manner 
that  we  can  provide  an  environment  for  free 
enterprise  which  will  make  It  even  more 
dynamic  than  It  now  is. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  the 
most  vital  obligation  business  knows  in  a 
free  enterprise  system — that  of  making  a 
profit.  For  It  Is  profits  that  make  jobs,  that 
fill  the  national  treasury  and  make  all  prog- 
ress possible.  And  certainly  business  must 
make  money  if  It  Is  to  discharge  all  Its  other 
social  responsibilities.  The  bankruptcy  court 
offers  little  opportunity  for  serving  society. 
Yes,  we  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  when  the  force  of  law  was  needed  to  free 
little  children  from  factory  labor.  That  the 
business  of  America  Is  business  is  even  more 
true  now  than  it  was  in  Coolldge's  day. 

But  we  still  have  a  distance  to  go.  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  business  must  pro- 
vide more  leadership  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
It  would  be  swell,  wouldn't  it,  If  we  could 
just  let  all  those  other  people  otit  there  find 
peace,  remove  slums,  promote  Negroes,  bal- 
ance the  budget,  clear  away  the  smog,  and 
bcsutlfy  America. 

But  it  can't  be  done  without  the  par- 
tlcipatlon,    the    resources,    the    talent — and 


above  all — the  leadership  which  business  is 
capable  of  providing. 


RICKENBACKER 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
hi.";  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ala.ska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
faith,  fortitude,  and  initiative  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  the  founders  of  the 
Nation  is  exemplified  in  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries. Eddie  Rlckcnbacker.  His 
love  of  God  and  country,  along  with  his 
self-reliance  carried  him  through  ex- 
traordinary experiences  dating  back  to 
the  First  World  War.  With  the  policy 
of  Federal-fund  panaceas  so  rampant 
today,  examples  such  as  the  Ricken- 
backer  story  are  sorely  needed  to  ac- 
centuate the  area  of  private  responsi- 
bility which  must  be  realized  and  prac- 
ticed by  American  citizens  today. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  of  Octo- 
ber 9  carried  an  excellent  editorial  on 
"Rickenbacker."  the  autobiography  of 
this  outstanding  American.  I  insert  the 
editorial.  "A  Summing-Up,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Oct.  9.  1967) 
A  Summing-Up 

Pew  men  are  privileged  to  live  as  long,  as 
excitingly  or  as  fruitfully  as  Edward  V.  Rlck- 
enb.icker.  the  son  of  Swiss  immigrants  who 
became  a  national  hero  and  a  legend  In  his 
lifetime.  All  of  It.  the  struggles  and  the  tri- 
umphs, have  been  captured  In  an  autobi- 
ography, entitled  simply  "Rickenbacker." 
(Prentice  Hall;  443  pages;  $7.95). 

More  than  a  life's  tale.  It  Is  also  a  testr.- 
ment  to  the  author's  faith  In  God.  love  of 
country,  and  belief  that  one  must  give  be- 
fore he  can  hope  to  get. 

Long  before  he  became  an  auto  racing 
champion.  America's  flying  ace  of  aces  in 
World  War  I.  or  a  pioneer  in  commercial 
aviation.  Rickenbacker  learned  the  value  of 
self-reliance,  Initiative,  and  placing  oppor- 
tunity and  challenge  above  security. 

He  came  to  manhood  as  a  spindly  13-year- 
old  boy,  forced  by  the  death  of  his  father 
to  work  killing  hours  In  glass  factories  and 
metal  foundries  so  that  the  Rickenbacker 
family  could  keep  going.  That  was  the  start 
for  the  man  who  today  is  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  champions  and  examples  of  the 
rugged  Individualism  so  long  deemed  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  American  character. 

What  kind  of  man  Is  Captain  Eddie?  Peek 
at  a  few  vignettes  from  his  story. 

Here  Is  a  young  man  In  his  20s  scraping 
together  every  cent  of  savings  to  field  his 
own  race  car  team  with  little  to  fall  back 
on  but  his  faith  In  himself. 

You  see  him  again  In  the  cockpit  of  a 
Spad  over  France,  his  guns  Jammed  and 
Germans  on  his  tall,  coolly  refusing  to  seek 
safety  for  fear  of  panicking  the  younger 
fliers  with  him. 

In  the  depth  of  the  depression  he  takes 
charge  of  a  wcak-wlnged  bird.  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  breathes  life  into  it  and  watches  with 
pride  as  It  becomes  the  first  commercial  air- 
line to  cast  away  the  crutch  of  government 
subsidies. 

His  body  horribly  broken  In  a  1941  air- 
line crash,  he  lies  In  a  Georgia  hospital  and 
refuses  drugs,  lest  In  easing  his  pain  they 
might  make  acceptance  of  death  easier. 

Sprawled    In    a   tiny    raft    In    the    Pacific 
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Ocean  In  1943,  he  prays,  pleads,  sings  and 
tongue-lashes  his  fello-w  survivor*  from  an- 
other air  crash,  winning  life  for  seven  of 
them  almost  through  sheer  will  power. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  essential 
Rlckenbacker  shows  best  not  In  an  hour  of 
victory,  but  at  a  time  of  failure.  It  was  th« 
1920b  and  the  auto  company  he  helped  found 
had  floiindered  in  the  jjoetwar  depression. 
His  share  of  the  debt:  »250,000. 

There  would  have  been  no  dishonor  In 
taking  refuge  In  bankruptcy.  But  Rlcken- 
backer  didn't  see  It  that  way. 

Without  a  whine  or  a  backward  look,  he 
struck  out  into  new  ventures.  It  took  years, 
but  he  repaid  every  cent. 

The  act  of  a  "square"?  We'd  say  It  waa 
the  mark  of  a  man — which  Capt.  Edward  V. 
Rlckenbacker  was,  and  is. 


L.  B.  J.'S  PROPOSED  JOB  PLAN  IN 
SLUMS— AN  ATTEMPTED  LANDING 
IN  THE  DARK  WITHOUT  INSTRU- 
MENTS? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaninious  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Ci'rtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneoas  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  with 
great  interest  a  Washington  Post  news 
article  of  October  3,  reporting  on  the 
President's  job  plan  in  slums.  Tliis  article 
states  that — 

President  Johnson  announced  a  $40  mil- 
lion major  test  program  to  enlist  private 
industry  in  the  attack  on  hard  core  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  ef- 
fort is  most  worthy,  let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  Perhaps  the  most  basic 
problem  of  the  .slum  dweller  is  immobility 
which  can  be  interpreted  as  lack  of  job 
training  and  economic  skills.  However,  I 
have  sei-ious  reservations  of  the  effective- 
ness of  "crash  programs"  of  this  nature, 
no  matter  how  valuable  their  goals,  and  I 
shall  express  these  reservations  for  the 
purpose  of  hopefully  stimulating  discus- 
sion on  the  proper  direction  for  vocation- 
al trainhig  in  slum  areas. 

We  mu.st  realize  that  no  technical 
training  program  for  the  unemployed 
can  be  successful  if  unrelated  to  avail- 
able jobs.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  firm  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  and  I  believe 
was  one  of  tlie  basic  reasons  for  what 
success  that  program  has  had.  Training 
unrelated  to  available  jobs  is  not  only 
economically  wasteful  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  government  or  employer,  but 
psychologically  as  well  as  economically 
damaging  to  tlie  trainee. 

Although  the  President's  proposal  calls 
for  donation  of  land  to  bu.sinesses,  loans 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
funds  to  provide  the  underprivileged  in- 
dividual with  medical  and  dental  care, 
no  attention  seems  to  be  being  paid  to 
what  types  of  jobs  are  available  and 
what  type  of  training  should  be  under- 
taken. Because  private  industrj-  will  pay 
for  the  job  training,  it  is  assumed  that 
it  will  be  job  related. 

Indeed,  this  assumption  that  private 
industry  knows  best  what  jobs  are  avail- 


able Is  to  a  large  degree  as  valid  as  w'e 
can  presently  get.  It  Is  one  of  the  basic 
premises  of  the  Human  Investment  Act 
introduced  early  this  spring  by  over  130 
Republican  Congressmen  and  29  Repub- 
lican Senators.  It  is  by  far  better  to  leave 
this  discretion  with  private  industry 
than  with  a  Government  agency.  Never- 
theless, any  training  program,  whether 
conducted  by  private  industry  or  Gov- 
ernment, can  be  immeasurably  better  if 
directed  in  accord  with  job  available 
statistics.  Without  such  basic  data  we  are 
attempting  to  metaphorically  land  an 
airplane  in  the  dark  without  instruments. 
One  of  the  ironic  notes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  that  while  he  ■was  will- 
ing to  spend  S40  milUon  for  his  plan, 
he  has  been  notably  unwilling  to  spend 
the  relatively  small  amounts  necessary 
10  develop  the  basic  data  which  forms 
the  groundwork  for  technical  training 
programs  of  all  kinds. 

The  data  I  refer  to  is  collection  of  the 
job  vacancy  statistics  recommended 
unanimously  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics  following  the  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  in  1966.  In  fact,  the 
demand  for  this  data  was  not  new  with 
the  joint  committee  but  embodied  in  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  was  a  mandate  to  establish 
a  statistical  series  of  jobs  available  on 
a  comprehensive  basis. 

Basic  to  the  development  of  proper  job 
vacancy  statistics  is  updating  of  the 
"Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles"  pre- 
pared by  the  Manpower  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Current  up- 
dating of  these  volumes  In  a  looseleaf 
form  is  essential  as  this  is  the  nomencla- 
ture used  in  comprehensive  job  vacancy 
statistics. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
concluded  that  the  statistics  would  be 
most  useful  in  raising  the  efficiency  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  programs  and 
lu-ged  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
spend  an  initial  $2.5  million  for  this 
purpose. 

Despite  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
subcommittee  no  request  for  funds  was 
made  by  the  Jolinson  administration  and 
no  appropiiations  were  forthcoming 
from  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Significantly. 
the  only  voice  opposing  the  development 
of  job  vacancy  statistics  is  that  of  big 
labor.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  director 
of  research  for  the  AFL-CIO,  was  the 
lone  dissenter  appearing  before  the  sub- 
comjnittee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  1966  and  he  argued  against  the 
compilation  of  the  data  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  possible  misuse.  "^How- 
ever, also  obvious  to  most  economists 
was  labor's  vested  interest  in  keeping 
control  of  jobs  within  the  established 
guidelines  of  unions  in  being.  Some  of 
the  theorists  in  the  Research  Digest  of 
AFL-CIO  also  are  seeking  to  protect  the 
assiunption  of  the  "new  economists"  that 
unemployment  is  entirely  "cyclical"  and 
a  result  of  "inadequate  aggregate  de- 
mand" which  would  then  call  for  "heavy 
Federal  expenditure  programs"  to  cor- 
rect. If  unemployment  is  largely  fric- 
tional  and  "structural"  then  its  under- 


lying cause  is  essentially  a  lack  of  train- 
ing In  skills  in  demand.  Inside  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcomjnittee,  as  well 
as  in  the  Department  of  Labor  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  by  AFL-CIO  to  de- 
feat the  appropriation  for  the  collection 
of  job  vacancy  data.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration has  silently  dropped  the  request. 
I  raise  these  matters  again  to  air  them 
and  to  afTord  agam  an  opportunity  for 
rebuttal,  if  rebuttal  is  possible.  I  also 
would  like  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion's healthy  desire  to  extend  job  train- 
ing, but  ask.  How  long  must  this  be  done 
in  the  dark? 


TIME  OFF  FOR  RELIGION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  KupfermanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
allow  Federal  employees  time  off  for  the 
observance  of  religious  holidays  that  fall 
on  days  that  are  not  already  recognized 
as  legal  holidays. 

Presently,  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees must  be  available  for  work  on 
any  day  of  the  year,  except,  of  course,  on 
those  days  recognized  as  legal  holidays. 
Although  some  religious  holidays,  such 
as  Christmas,  are  legal  holidays  as  well, 
the  holy  days  of  other  religions  are  not 
so  recognized.  This  situation  places  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  members  of  some 
faiths  who  wish  to  follow  the  tenets  of 
their  religion  while  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Orthodox  Jews,  for  example,  are 
obliged  to  refrain  from  work  between 
sundown  Friday  and  sundown  Saturday. 
Consequently,  they  normally  charge  off 
against  their  annual  leave,  or  leave  with- 
out pay,  the  time  taken  off  for  religious 
obser%-ances.  There  are  persons  witii 
other  religious  backgrounds,  such  as 
Seventh-day  Adventists,  that  are  faced 
with  similar  restrictions  against  working 
on  Saturdays.  Often,  members  of  some 
faiths  decide  against  Government  serv- 
ice primarily  because  of  this  inequity  in 
Federal  employment  practices. 

I  believe  the  solution  to  this  problem 
is  a  relatively  simple  one  at  no  expense 
to  the  public.  Tlie  legislation  that  I  have 
introduced  today  will  allow  a  Federal 
employee,  when  he  takes  time  off  to 
comply  with  religious  obligations  im- 
ix)sed  by  his  religion,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
agency  or  department  by  which  he  is 
employed. 

The  Federal  employee  who  is  Jewish 
may  then  observe  Rosh  Hashana,  the 
Jewish  New  Year,  which  begins  this 
Wednesday,  and  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  in  exchange  for  w^orking 
on  a  legal  holiday  or  after  hours,  to 
make  up  for  this  time  taken  off  to  ob- 
serve a  religious  holiday.  This  flexibility 
of  working  hours  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  those  areas  of  Federal  employ- 
ment that  operate  on  a  7-day  week  basis. 
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as  for  example  does  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. My  bill  provides  for  this  flexi- 
bility, but  only  "to  the  extent  compati- 
ble with  the  exigencies  of  the  public  busi- 
ness and  the  performance  of  essential 
services."  of  the  employee's  agency  or 
department.  However,  to  prevent  any  in- 
discriminate rejection  of  requests  for 
time  off,  this  legislation  requires  that  any 
denials  shall  be  predicated  on  a  written 
answer  of  the  authority  concerned,  stat- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  denial. 

Guidelines  adopted  on  July  10,  1967,  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  state: 

(bi  The  Commission  believes  that  the 
duty  not  to  discriminate  on  religious  grounds, 
required  by  section  703(a)(1)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  includes  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  make  reason- 
able accommodation  to  the  religious  needs 
of  employees  and  prospective  employees 
where  such  an  accommodation  can  be  made 
without  undue  harcl.'ihip  on  the  conduct  of 
the  employer's  business.  Such  undue  hard- 
ship, for  example,  may  exi.st  where  the  em- 
ployee's needed  work  cannot  be  performed  by 
another  employee  of  substantially  similar 
qualification.^  during  the  period  of  absence 
of  the  Sabbath  observer. 

(c)  Because  of  the  particularly  sensitive 
nature  of  discharging  or  refusing  to  hire  an 
employee  or  applicant  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious beliefs,  the  employer  has  the  burden 
of  proving  tliat  an  undue  hardship  renders 
the  required  accommodation  to  the  religious 
needs  of  tlie  employee  unreasonable.' 

In  the  light  of  the  guideline  recently 
adopted  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity  Commission  stating  that  the 
employer  has  an  obligation  to  make  rea- 
sonable accommodation  to  the  religious 
beliefs  and  needs  of  its  employees,  the 
Federal  Government  can  hardly  do  less 
for  its  employees  than  it  asks  for  em- 
ployees of  private  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  thus  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  lead  with  action,  as  well 
as  words,  the  private  business  community 
in  the  establishment  of  fair  employment 
practices. 

THE  CENSUS:   PREPARING  THE 
QUESTIONS  FOR  1970 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  Buieau  of  the  Census,  67  subject 
items  are  currently  proposed  for  inclu- 
.sion  in  the  1970  decennial  Census  of 
Population  ajid  Housing.  This  list  was 
prepared  July  31,  1967.  and  I  have  the 
impression  any  revisions  by  the  Census 
Bureau  will  be  to  expand  the  number  of 
inquiries  rather  than  omit  an\  questions. 
Sixty-seven  subjects,  however,  are  tians- 
lateti  into  many  more  particular  ques- 
tions when  they  actually  appear  on  the 
official  questionnaire.  The  sample  form 
used  in  New  Haven  in  .April  contained 
120  items  for  citizens  to  check  or  fill  in 
where  applicable,  and  the  North  Phila- 
delphia form,  distributed  only  last  week, 
raised  94  inquiiies. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics  of  the 
Hou,se  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee this  month  will  coiisider  subjects 
proposed  for  the  1970  census,  the  justifi- 
cation for  each  question,  as  well  as  the 
format  to  be  use(3  in  the  questionnaires. 
If  no  formal  committee  recommendations 
are  made  or  legislation  reported,  in  all 
likelihood  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  will  go  forward  with  plans  for 
such  an  extensive,  compulsory  public  in- 
terrogation in  1970.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill.  H.R.  10952,  to  limit  the  mandatory 
questions  to  seven:  name  and  address; 
relationship  to  head  of  household:  sex; 
date  of  biith:  race  or  color;  marital 
status;  and  visitors  in  home  at  time  of 
census.  A  separate  form,  marked  volun- 
tar>'.  could  accompany  the  required  cen- 
sus questionnaire  for  citizens  to  complete. 
Questions  not  essential  to  the  basic 
enumeration  of  population  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  to  determine  congres- 
sional districting  but  deemed  useful  to 
Government  agencies  could  be  included 
on  this  second  form.  I  do  not  propose  to 
set  aside  50  or  more  of  the  questions  cur- 
rently planned  for  the  1970  census  with- 
out good  reasons  which  I  shall  present  in 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  en- 


gage in  a  battle  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  sta- 
tistic users  organizations,  numerous 
businesses  or  Federal  agencies  which 
utilize  data  gathered  through  the  de- 
cennial census.  If  cast  in  that  role,  may 
I  state  for  the  record  that  my  overrid- 
ing interest  is  that  Congress  should 
scrupulously  examine  the  questions  to  be 
asked  all  Americans  in  1970  and  take  a 
loi'inal  position  on  this  list.  Further.  I 
feel  that  the  Director  of  the  Census 
should  be  required  to  give  more  convinc- 
ing justifications,  if  there  be  such,  for 
the  excessive  number  of  questions  he  pro- 
poses to  present  in  1970.  Let  me  again 
set  foith  criteria  I  feel  should  guide  the 
pi'epai'ation  of  decennial  censuses. 

Each  proposed  subject  item  or  specific 
question  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
these  paramount  considerations; 

First,  is  this  question  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  compiling  facts  on  the  basic 
characteristics  about  residents  in  the 
United  States? 

Second,  does  this  question  invade  the 
privacy,  harass,  or  will  it  tend  to  result 
in  noncompliance  by  the  respondent? 

Third,  could  this  question  be  deferred 
to  a  smaller  sample,  an  annual  sample 
survey  or  omitted  so  private  research  or- 
ganizations can  compile  such  data? 

The  overall  questionnaire  should  be 
evaluated  as  to  the  likelihood  of  maxi- 
mum response,  the  cost  benefit  ratio  of 
questions  asked,  priorities  of  principal 
Federal  information  needs,  and  the  pos- 
sible extension  of  Federal  authority  into 
citizen  rights  of  privacy. 

In  applying  these  criteria  to  determine 
which  questions  are  proper  subjects  for 
the  decennial  census.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  number  of  questions  should  be 
cut  drastically.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  over- 
simplifying an  analysis  of  the  proposed 
decennial  census  questions  by  placing 
each  inquiry  in  one  of  four  categories; 
Complete  count;  omit;  drop  to  smaller 
sample;  or  defer  to  a  later  suivey.  The 
following  table  provides  the  subjects 
which  have  been  proposed  by  the  census, 
the  percent  of  households  to  be  canvassed 
for  each  question,  a  capsule  summary  of 
their  justification,  the  year  the  subject 
was  first  collected  and  my  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  disposition  of  the  question 
in  1970. 


1970  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  SUBJECT  ITEMS  PROPOSED  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  1970  COMPARED  WITH  1%0  CONTENT 


Betb  recommendation 


1960 
(percent) 


1970 
(percent) 


Census  justiftcatton 


1st  collected  Complete 
count 


Omit 


Drop  to 
smeller 
sample 


Defer 


POPULATION  ITEMS 

Relationship  to  head  of  household 100  100         Classify  population. 

Sex 100  100         -...do 

Color  or  race.. 100                 100          do 

Month  and  year  of  birth 100                100         do 

Marital  status 100                 100          do 

State  or  country  of  birth 2S  25          Interna!  migration 

Years  of  school  completed 25  25         Education  planning. 

Mumber  of  children  ever  born 25 

Activity  5  years  ago 

Employment  status 25 

Hours  worked  last  year 25 

Weeks  v»orked  last  year 25 

Last  year  in  which  worked 25 

Occupation,  industry,  and  class  of  worker 25 

Wage  and  salary  income  last  year 25 

Self-employment  income  last  year- 
Single  item 25         do 

Farm  and  nonfarm  separately 25  — do 

Country  ol  birth  of  parents 25  20          National  origins.. 

Mother  tongue  (or  language  now  spoken  in  home) —  25  20         Bilingual  groups.. 


1880 
1790 
1790 


25  Fertility  measure. 

25         Employment  survey 

25  Supplement  work  data.. 

25         ....do 

25         ....do 

25         ....do 

25         ....do 

25  Economic  development.. 


1890 
1850 
1850 
1890 
1970 
1880 


1840 

1940 
1940 
1850 
1910 
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1970  CENSUS  Of  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  SUBJECT 


ITEMS  PROPOSED  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  1970  COMPARED  *ITH  1960  CONTENT-Contin.ed 


Betls  recommendation 


196J  1970 

{percsnt)       (percent) 


Censos  jasttfication 


I5t  collected   Complete  D'OP  ">  , 

count  Omit        smaller        ueier 

sample 


POPULATION  ittMS    Continued 


Year  moved  into  this  house.. 

Place  ol  residence  5  years  ago .-- 

School  eruollnient  (and  public  or  private) 

Vererjn  iU'u-;   -  -  -    

Place  01  woi't  

Means  ot  transportation  to  work     - 

Other   nconie  last  yeii. 

Smile  Item . .  . .  ..- 

Some  detail 

Whetliei  mained  more  than  once 
Date  ol  1st  marr;agp 
Presence  and  duration  of  diMbilii/ 
Vocational  training 
Occucational-induslry  5  years  ago 
Citizenship  and  year  ol  immigration 

HOUSING 

Number  oi  units  at  Wis  address....^—. 

Access  to  unit-   -..  ---' 

Kitchen  or  cool«ing  tacilitie* 

Complete  kitchen  tacililies «-• 

Condition  ol  housing  unit--    .- 

Rooms  

Basement  — 

Water  supply  

Flush  toilet 

Bathtub  or  shower  ■■ 

Heating  equipmeni  

Telephone  *"■■ 

Tenure 

Vacancy  status - 

Months  vacant     - -   -■ 

Commercial  establishment  on  properly 

Value 

Contract  rent   - 

Numbei  ol  units  '-n  structure  - 

Componenis  of  gross  rent- . 

Year  stiucluie  built  

Farm  residence  '-- 

Land  used  far  farming  — — 

Bathrooms.      .  

Automobiles  "• 

Source  ol  water  .  ^ 

Sewage  disposal    

Air  conditioning   --- 

Bedrooms  - .-  — 

Stories  elevator  m  structure 

Fuel   Healing,  cooking.  v«aler  heating. 

Television   -.  "- 

Radio  -     ' 

Clothes  cashing  macliine • 

Clothe-;  dryer. - 

Home  tool)  freezer <.—..* — . 

Dishwasher  .     

2d  home - - 


2& 
25 
Zb 
25 
25 
25 

25 

25' 
25 


100 
100 

ioo  ' 

100 
25 
100 
100 
100 
25 
25 
100 
100 
25 
MOO 
1100 
MOO 
25 
25 
25 
»25 
'25 
20 
>20 
«20 
•20 
5 
5 
120 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 


20 
20 

20 

20 

'20 

20 

20 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


MOO 
100 

'  ioo  " 

100     ' 

MOO 

100 

IOO 

100 

100 

MOO 

lUO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

25 

25 

25 

25 

"M  ' 

2t) 

20 

20 

20 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


, 1940 


1850 
1930 
1950 
1950 


Migration      

Measure  mobility r '--- 

Education  planning 

VA  date..   "-^■ 

Highway  planning ,— r, 

.      do ,.— — . 

Poverty  «Uta - \\^ 

jj>  ■•;■■■"::::::::"::; 1910 

Number  and  kinds :|ij{ 

'— "T""~;i         1890 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


Check  occupation 

do. 
Basic  data 


X 
X 

X 


Identity  unit 

.do 

Housing  inventory 

...  do 


1940 
1930 


1940 

1970 

.  1970 

:.".T.'.".'.".' 1"0 

Livable  space'!"" - ^^*° 

Emergency  planning.. -r---    -  .i^ 

Housing  quality   .— —  'j^ 

,„    ''° - '' :  1940 

Housing  quality '-•  yjk 

Enumerator  check  JSJ! 

Measure  homeownership 'Kg 

For  builders —  }|Jq 

Housing  marketers '"" 

(?) 

National  wealth,. -  ,„«. 

Housing  market  demand - *|Jg 

Typeof  unit - ,j^q 

Assessing  replacement ii^ 

Classified  rural  homes .-  jj^ 

do. -^* IQCA 

Adequate  housing \^ 

Highway  planning {Sg 

State,  local  needs - - ^^ 

do "--  locn 

Level  of  living - Sn 

Sleeping  space - Jjgg 

Industry  "studies - }^55 

FCC  needs ,— - J^jq 

(r) iqcn 

Level  ol  living - - l^g 

do 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


.do. 


1960 
1960 
1960 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

"x 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

x" 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


1  Item  will  he  pxpanded  to  include  street  address  in  most  metropolitan  areas  rf  technical  and 

'^."Re"c!u.red  o..  lOG  percent  lor  field  lollowup  purposes  in  mail  areas. 
.  100  oercent  in  places  of  50.000  or  more  25  percent  elsewhere. 
•  Omitted  in  places  of  50,000  or  more. 


t  For  renter-occupied  and  vacanl-for-rent  units  outside  places  ol  50,000  or  more. 
I  20  percent  in  places  ol  50,000  or  mote.  5  percent  elsewhere. 
•  Collected  only  in  places  ol  50,000  or  more. 

c;„„rrps-  Suhiecls  provided  by  U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census  July  31. 
iglr&Mi^Mau  oHhVcensus,  population,  July  25,  1967,  housing.  July  18,  1967. 
(Table  compiled  by  Congressman  Jackson  E.  Belts.) 


Let  me  comment  on  each  category  m 
which  I  would  place  some  of  the  pro- 
posed census  questions. 

COMPLETE  COUNT 

The  complete,  mandatoi-y  population 
count  should  include  seven  subjects: 
Name  and  address,  relationship  to  head 
of  household,  sex,  date  of  birth,  race  or 
color,  marital  status,  and  visitors  in 
home  at  the  time  of  census.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  would  assure  these  as 
compulsory  subjects'  for  decennial  or 
mid-decade  censuses.  All  other  questions 
would  be  voluntary  and  listed  on  a  sep- 
arate form. 

QUESTIONS  TO   OMIT 

I  would  recommend  the  omission  of 
questions  which  fall  into  the  following 
categories:  Information  of  principal  use 
to  local  communities  having  little  Fed- 
eral relevance,  subjects  which  are  al- 
ready contained  on  questionnaires  used 
by  other  Federal  agencies  making  the 
need  to  ask  them  on  a  decemiial  census 


minimal,  questions  simply  nonessential 
to  a  decennial  census,  and  types  of  in- 
formation private  market  research  firms 
should  gather  because  it  is  primarily  of 
business  or  commercial  interest.  A  good 
hard  look  and  each  question  will  reveal 
that  man-',  if  not  most,  subjects  which 
have  been  proposed  for  1970  fit  into  these 
categories.  When  the  long  list  of  ques- 
tions is  separated  into  smaller  units 
along  the  lines  I  have  outlined,  I  believe 
their  omission  becomes  clearly  justified. 

Here  are  the  four  principal  reasons 
for  dropping  a  large  number  of  questions 
together  with  the  exact  subjects  I  would 
omit: 

First,  questions  essentially  of  local  in- 
terest: Place  of  work,  means  of  trans- 
portation to  work,  number  of  units  at 
this  address,  sewage  disposal,  and  souice 
of  water. 

Second,  questions  for  other  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  statistics:  Self-em- 
ployment and  income  last  year,  farm  in- 
come, other  income,  citizenship  and  year 


of  immigration  hours  worked  la.st  week, 
hours  worked  la.st  year,  and  last  year  in 
which  worked. 

Third,  questions  not  significant  to 
merit  inclusion  on  a  decennial  census: 
State  or  country  of  birth,  activity  5  years 
ago.  number  of  children  ever  born, 
mother  tongue,  year  moved  to  this  house, 
place  of  residence  5  years  ago.  married 
more  than  once,  and  date  of  first  mar- 
riage. . 

Fourth,  questions  of  a  commercial 
nature  referred  to  private  research  or- 
ganizations for  collection  of  data:  Heat- 
ing equipment,  telephone,  tenure,  va- 
cancy status,  months  vacant,  value,  con- 
tract rent,  trailer,  bedrooms,  automobile, 
air  conditioning,  television,  radio,  clothes 
dryer,  washing  machine,  bathroom,  dish- 
washer, and  second  home. 

DROP  TO  SM.^LLER   S.^MPLE 

The  Census  Bureau  believes  it  must 
obtain  extensive  population  and  housing 
data  providing  benchmark  statistics  on  a 
block-by-block  basis,  for  municipalities, 
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metropolitan  areas.  States  and  the  Na- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  decennial  cen- 
sus long  form  is  prescribed  for  25  percent 
or  20  percent  of  the  households.  Tlie 
necessity  for  this  proliferation  of  detail 
is  debatable.  Personally.  I  feel  the  decen- 
nial census  should  not  attempt  to  amass 
extensive  data  on  individuals  other  than 
to  provide  State  and  National  totals. 
Localities  and  metropolitan  area  govern- 
ments may  conduct  their  own  census  or 
contract  such  a  project  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  but  this  should  not  be  a 
function  of  a  compulsory  decennial  cen- 
sus. This  reasoning  leads  me  to  recom- 
mend that  several  proposed  questions  be 
dropped  from  a  25-percent  or  20-percent 
sample  to  a  much  more  limited  niunber 
of  households.  The  Census  Bureau  con- 
ducts numerous  sample  surveys  in  which 
some  of  the  decennial  census  questions 
could  be  listed.  A  special  household  sur- 
vey covering  3  million  homes  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
which  might  be  suitable  for  gathering 
State  and  National  benchmark  statistics 
on  several  items. 

A  concurrent  household  survey  could 
be  planned  for  1970  to  collect  data  on  a 
number  of  items  now  proposed  for  the 
100-percent  or  20-percent  compulsory 
census  program.  This  would  provide 
overall  profiles  of  the  citizenry  and 
household  characteristics  useful  to  the 
Census  Bureau  as  well  as  give  State  and 
National  benchmark  statistics  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects.  I  would  recommend  the 
following  items  be  included  in  such  a  vol- 
untary sample  survey:  School  years 
completed,  school  enrollment,  employ- 
ment status,  hours  worked  last  week,  oc- 
cupation, wage  and  salary  last  year,  vet- 
erans status,  presence  or  duration  of  dis- 
ability, vocational  training,  occupation 
or  industry  5  years  ago,  access  to  unit, 
rooms,  basement,  number  of  imits  in 
structure,  land  used  for  farming,  fuel, 
and  commercial  establishments. 

QUESTIONS  TO   DEFER 

I  have  not  listed  any  items  in  this  cate- 
gory because  the  determination  as  to 
which  subjects  can  be  separated  from 
the  other  questions  on  a  decennial  cen- 
sus and  not  asked  concurrent  with  this 
national  census  is  a  technical  matter 
about  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
should  comment.  There  are  several  topics 
within  the  two  preceding  categories, 
questions  to  be  omitted  or  dropped  to  a 
smaller  sample,  which  might  be  better 
placed  here.  An  analysis  of  which  items 
could  be  deferred  successfully  might  bear 
study  by  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  as- 
sure that  a  streamlined,  maximum  re- 
sponse census  is  conducted  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  an  attempt 
to  examine  the  questions  proposed  for 
the  1970  decennial  census  and  place  all 
subjects  in  categories  according  to  their 
merits.  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  working 
paper  for  my  colleagues,  especially  those 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  C^vil 
Service  Committee  directly  concerned 
with  this  subject.  The  Census  Bureau  no 
doubt  will  have  its  reactions  to  this  anal- 
ysis. I  look  to  the  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Statistics  to  be 
a  form  where  all  concerned  parties  may 
contribute  to  a  sound  census  policy  for 
1970  and  beyond. 

CXin 1749— Part  21 


J.  EDGAR  HCX)VER:  SYMBOL  OF 
LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  P0LLCX:K.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlie  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  last  April,  the 
very  able  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
very  firmly  and  properly  spelled  out  the 
basic  need  and  urgency  of  maintaining 
law  and  order  in  this  Nation.  His  state- 
ment follows: 

Morality,  Integrity,  law  and  order,  and 
Other  cherished  principles  of  our  great 
heritage  are  battling  lor  survival  in  many 
communities  today.  They  are  under  constant 
attack  from  degrading  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences which,  if  not  halted,  will  sweep  away 
every  vestige  of  decency  and  orderliness  re- 
maining in  our  society. 

Certain  groups,  numerically  weak  but 
vociferously  strong,  appear  determined  to 
destroy  all  acceptable  standards  of  personal 
conduct  and  sane  behavior  patterns.  They 
seem  bent  on  elimuiating  all  ethical  prac- 
tices relating  to  our  established  order. 

For  Instance,  most  citizens  would  be  hor- 
rified to  think  that  someday  it  might  be 
legally  permissible  for  a  person  to  rise  In  a 
courtroom  and  hurl  four-letter  Invectives  at 
the  judge  without  fear  of  punishment.  "This 
cannot  be,"  we  say,  "the  court  is  inviolable. 
It  administers  justice  under  the  laws  by 
which  we  live."  Law  enforcement  is  an  arm 
of  the  same  laws.  It  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  under  these  laws  of  taking 
certain  action  which  ultimately  Is  resolved 
in  court.  However,  a  move  is  underway  de- 
manding that  profane  verbal  abuse  directed 
at  police  officers  be  legally  recognized  as  a 
constitutional  right.  If  it  can  be  argued  that 
such  preposterous  action  is  legally  permis- 
sible at  the  enforcement  level  of  the  law, 
could  it  not  be  also  be  argued  that  it  Is 
permissible  at  all  levels  of  our  legal  system? 

History  proves  that  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  lie  in  a  law-abiding,  decent,  and 
orderly  society.  We  cannot  live  with  lawless- 
ness, unbridled  vulgarity,  obscenity,  blas- 
phemy, perversion,  and  public  desecration  of 
every  sacred  and  Just  symbol.  We  should  be 
alarmed  when  widespread  recognition  and 
monetary  awards  go  to  a  person  who  writes 
a  "satirical"  piece  of  trash  which  maliciously 
defames  the  President  of  our  country  and  in- 
sinuates he  murdered  his  predecessor.  We 
should  be  alarmed  when  some  groups,  under 
the  gtilse  of  academic  freedom  and  con- 
stitutional privilege,  flood  our  college  cam- 
puses with  obscene  four-letter-word  cam- 
paigns and  pornographic  publications  which 
violate  all  codes  of  ethics.  And  we  should  be 
equally  alarmed  when  an  enforcement  officer 
making  an  arrest  must  fight  for  his  life 
against  assaults  from  onlookers  who  scoff 
and  ridicule  him  for  doing  his  duty. 

Why  do  these  conditions  exist?  Certainly, 
an  overwhelmingly  majority  of  Americans  do 
not  want  their  families  exposed  to  indecent, 
immoral,  and  unlawful  practices  which 
plague  our  commuruties.  But  unorganized 
protesters  carry  little  weight  against  orga- 
nized crusaders  of  fiJtii.  immorality,  and 
crime.  If  this  is  not  the  legacy  we  want  to 
pass  on  to  our  youth,  then  it  is  high  time  we 
took  action  to  improve  conditions. 

Let  us  stop  persecuting  enforcement  of- 
ficers when  we  should  be  proeecutlng  crim- 
inals. Let  us  stop  deifying  offbeat  dolts  whose 
abUlty  iB  measured  only  by  bow  deep  they 
can  dip  their  poisonous  pens  into  the  pots 


of  bhisphemy.  filth,  and  falsehood  Let  us 
stop  listening  to  half-truths  and  crlUcLsms 
of  time-tested  ideals  and  start  telling  and 
selling  the  true  story  of  democracy  as  we 
know  it.  In  short,  let  us  stop  being  led 
blindly  toward  the  cavern  of  seif-def  tructlon 
by  bogus  Pled  Pipers  and  gel  on  with  the 
perpetuation  of  the  self-evidcni  truths 
which,  with  Divine  guidance,  have  served 
our  Nation  so  well  over  the  yeaVs. 

This  montli.  Mr.  Hoover  made  some 
further  pertinent  and  timely  comments 
on  this  subject,  and  more  specifically  re- 
lating to  recent  riots  and  agitators. 

All  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  should  have  tiie  benefit 
of  the  thinking  of  the  greatest  and  most 
knowledgeable  law  enforcement  expert  in 
the  world.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  national 
symbol  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Hoover's  statement  in  the  October 
1967  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
follows: 

In  a  riot  there  are  no  victors  The  losers 
include  everybody — the  rioters,  the  victims, 
law  enforcement,  the  community,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

Causes  of  riots  can  be  counted  by  the  score. 
A  study  of  the  overall  problem  Indicates, 
however,  thai  the  wadespread  violence  In  our 
country  to  some  degree  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  civil  disobedience  movement.  In  recent 
years,  some  leaders  of  dubious  stature  have 
made  a  grandiose  gesture  of  willfully  vio- 
lating laws  they  deem  to  be  unjust.  For  the 
most  part,  these  individuals,  although  ad- 
mittedly guilty  of  breaking  the  law,  have 
gone  unpunished.  Young  thugs  and  mis- 
guided teenagers,  seeing  others  defy  author- 
ity and  the  courts  with  Impunity,  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  any  crime  under  a  banner 
of  complaints  is  Justified.  Consequently,  they 
ignore  the  law  and  roam  through  their  com- 
munities creating  violence  and  terror.  Cer- 
tainly, those  who  espouse  the  theory  of  dvll 
disobedience  and  authorities  who  free  guilty 
violators  must  share  a  portion  of  the  blame 
and  responsibility  for  the  turmoil  in  our 
streets.  It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that 
the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  is  a  doctrine 
of  self-destiniction. 

Stern,  decisive  action  Is  needed  when  a 
street  disturbance  begins.  Justice  is  not 
served  when  a  growing  horde  of  vandals  and 
looters  is  appeased  and  their  pillage  over- 
looked lest  "a  show  of  force  might  provoke 
them  to  greater  violence."  Quiescence  does 
not  satisfy  rioters.  Procrastination  or  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  authorities  denotes 
weakness  or  concession  to  a  mob.  "niue,  the 
offenders  are  encouraged,  and  their  violence 
gains  momentum. 

A  Judicial  self-appraisal  by  the  news 
media  of  their  riot  coverage  might  also  be 
In  order.  Some  media  have  already  taken 
action  in  this  regard.  There  can  be  no  quar- 
rel with  the  all-Important  role  of  keeping 
the  public  informed  as  quickly  and  as  com- 
pletely as  passible.  No  one  rightfully  ex- 
pects riots  t-o  be  played  down  or  salient  facts 
withheld. 

On  the  other  hand,  militant  agitators. 
hatemongers.  and  publicity-seeking  rabble 
rousers  who  Incite  riots  have  no  fear  of  over- 
exposure. They  know  that  television,  radio. 
and  front-page  news  storief  axe  the  best  and 
quickest  means  of  getting  their  views  before 
the  public.  Thus,  they  seek  attention  from 
the  news  media.  In  riot  reporting,  objectivity 
and  balance,  always  key  factors  of  respwn- 
slble  Journalism,  help  expose  distortion  and 
reduce  the  sp>ecial  treatment  of  thoee  who 
advocate  violence.  Strict  adherence  to  high 
Journalistic  principles  is  a  valuable  public 
service  In  matters  affecting  public  safety. 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced  to  help 
eliminate  the  cause«  of  riots.  Just  ae  there  Is 
no  single  cause,  there  Is  no  single  remedy. 
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I  do  Icnow,  however,  that  the  answer  will 
not  be  foxind  In  sociological  remecUee  alone. 
If  our  system  of  law  Is  to  survive,  then  the 
law  must  be  enforced.  Thoee  who  break  the 
law.  acting  alone  or  In  concert,  must  be 
detected  and  arrested,  promptly  prosecuted, 
and  given  proper,  substantial  punishment. 
In  halting  riots  and  removing  crime  from 
our  Nation's  streets,  this  should  be  the  first 
order  of  business. 


WILL  CONGRESS   RAISE  TAXES? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  yesterday  in  voting  to 
postpone  indefinitely  consideration  of  the 
President's  request  for  increased  taxes 
represents  a  courageous  stand  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  Because  of  the  broad  in- 
terest in  the  debate  relating  to  the  tax 
increase  issue,  the  interview  appearing  in 
the  October  9,  1967,  Issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  is  especially  sig- 
nificant and,  in  my  opinion,  deserving  of 
careful  study. 

I  Include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Will  Congress  Raise  Taxes? 

(Interview   With   Representative   Wilbur 

MIL13) 

The  key  man  In  Congress  on  tax  policy, 
In  this  Interview,  serves  notice  on  the  White 
Hotise:  No  tax  Increase  without  a  "substan- 
tial" cut  in  federal  spending. 

How  big  a  reduction  In  the  budget  will 
be  necessary?  WUl  President  Johnson  agree 
to  It?  With  such  a  trim  In  expenditures,  will 
higher  taxes  then  be  a  sure  thing? 

Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (Dem.),  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  answers  these  and  other 
questions  related  to  an  Issue  that  Is  devel- 
oping into  an  Impasse  between  Congress  and 
the  White  Hoxise. 

Q  Mr.  Mills,  has  the  time  come  to  put  a 
damper  on  the  rise  In  federal  spending? 

A  Yes.  It  has. 

We  thought  the  time  had  come  back  In 

1964.  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  reduce 
federal  Income  tax  rates.  Section  I  of  that 
tax-reduction  bill  said  It  was  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  over  the  long  run,  a  tax  cut 
would  raise  revenues  rather  than  lower  them, 
and  that  the  Increased  revenues  should  be 
used  to  eliminate  the  budget  deficit  and 
then  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

The  statement  also  said  that  Congress  con- 
sidered It  important  "to  take  all  reasonable 
means  to  restrain  Government  spending." 

Q  How  did  that  work  out? 

A  The  lower  tax  rates  did.  In  fact,  generate 
increased  total  revenues — and  In  fiscal  year 

1965.  which  ended  In  mld-1965,  federal 
spending  was  at  a  rate  of  96  5  billion  dol- 
lars, compared  with  projected  expenditures 
of  97.9  billion.  So  we  were  under  our  spend- 
ing projections  for  that  year. 

Q  Then  what  happened? 

A  You  have  to  remember  that  an  election 
occurred  In  1964.  Apparently  thoee  who  were 
elected  felt  that  their  campaign  promises 
contributed  to  their  election,  and  that  these 
promises  should  be  carried  out.  In  1965,  Con- 
gress enacted  quit*  a  number  of  new  pro- 


grams and  enlarged  existing  ones.  That  was 
a  departure — and  we  cant  deny  It — from 
our  stated  purpose  of  holding  down  expendi- 
tures. 

Q  What's  behind  this  more  recent  surge 
of  spending? 

A  It's  a  combination  of  two  things — big 
new  domestic  programs  and  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I'm  convinced  that  had  we  known  in  1965 
what  we  know  now  about  the  acceleration  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  there  would  have  been 
fewer  of  these  new  programs  passed.  We  were 
not  advised  anywhere  along  the  line  that  we 
could  expect  acceleration  of  the  war,  with 
all  that  additional  cost. 

Q  What  has  been  the  result? 
A  The  combination  of  new  federal  pro- 
grams plus  Vietnam  spending  has  pushed  up 
federal  expenditures  from  96.5  bUUon  dol- 
lars In  fiscal  year  1965  to  an  estimated  level 
of  more  than  140  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  that  ends  next  June  30. 

Q  How  much  of  that  rise  Is  accounted  for 
bv  Vietnam? 

A  You  get  various  estimates.  Most  say  that 
the  war  Is  costing  us  about  2  billion  dollars 
a  month,  or  24  billion  a  year.  My  own  feeling 
Is  that  It  Is  higher  than  that. 
Q  And  It's  going  on  up — 
A  Yes.  It's  still  rising.  The  one  thing  we 
know  about  a  war  Is  that  If  you  continue  It 
from  one  fiscal  year  to  another,  it  will  always 
cost  more  in  the  new  fiscal  year  than  in  the 
prior  one.  That  has  been  the  history  of  the 
money  cost  of  fighting  a  war — not  to  men- 
tion the  worst  cost  of  all.  the  Increased  cost 
in  terms  of  casualties. 

Q  So  the  outlook  Is  for  higher  war  costs 
In  the  current  fiscal  year — 

A  Yes.  The  Vietnam  effort  will  cost  more 
this  year  even  If  we  should  do  no  more  than 
we  did  in  the  year  that  ended  last  June  30. 
But  you  always  do  more.  And.  certainly.  If 
the  war  Is  to  be  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  people  seek,  the  cost  could 
rise  by  as  much  as  4  billion  dollars  over  the 
estimates  made  last  January. 

ECONOMIES    VERSUS    CONTROLS 

Q  Do  you  agree  with  those  who  say  the 
U.S.  is  rich  enough  to  fight  a  war  and  to 
continue  normal  spending  on  projects  at 
home? 

A  No.  I  have  said  frequently  that' I  do  not 
think  we  can  have  both  "guns  and  butter" 
in  1968  without  running  a  deficit  that  would 
do  this  country  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Q  Is  some  belt-tightening  necessary,  then? 
A  We  have  never  yet  engaged  in  a  war 
without  having  to  cut  back  severely  on  activ- 
ities at  home.  This  Is  the  first  time  I  can 
recall  that  we  have  been  In  a  war  and  haven't 
had  price  controls,  wage  controls,  excess- 
profits  wxes.  and  things  like  that. 

We  have  been  trying  to  carry  on  heavy 
expenditures  in  Vietnam  without  cutting 
back  or  imposing  any  controls  on  ourselves. 
Our  economy,  under  our  present  tax  system. 
Just  will  not  generate  revenues  quickly 
enough  to  let  us  go  forward  on  a  guns-and- 
butter  basis  without  giving  us  very  serious 
deficits. 

Q  What  does  the  budget  deficit  look  like 
for  this  fiscal  year? 

A  My  own  figures  at  the  moment  show 
this;  Barring  any  contingencies,  we  are  likely 
to  have  toUl  spending  this  year  of  about  140 
billion  dollars,  and  receipts  of  around  117 
billion,  at  existing  tax  rates.  That  would  leave 
a   deficit  of  about  23   billion. 

That  compares  with  an  official  Administra- 
tion estimate  of  up  to  a  29-bllllon-dollar 
deficit.  But  a  deficit  of  either  29  bUUon  or 
23  billion  is  entirely  too  much  to  allow  at 
this  time. 


CONDmoNS    FOR    A    TAX    RISE 

Q  Is  the  answer  to  Increase  taxes,  as  the 
Administration  has  requested? 

A  There  Is  not  going  to  be  a  tax  bill  passed 
by  this  Congress  so  long  as  there  is  a  prospect 


for  a  rate  of  spending  totaling  well  above 
140  billion  dollars.  It's  Just  not  going  to  be 
done. 

Q  Suppose  spending  is  trimmed — 
A  If  we  can  get  the  American  people  to 
see  the  danger  of  a  big  budget  deficit  right 
now,  and  be  willing  to  pay  a  bit  more  In 
taxes  on  the  understanding  that  expendi- 
tures will  be  cut,  we  might  get  the  deficit 
down  to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

Q  Are  you  saying  that  the  atmosphere  for 
a  tax  Increase  would  be  Improved  If  federal 
spending  were  to  be  cut  substantially? 

A  Let  me  answer  this  way:  I've  had  a  heavy 
volume  of  mail  from  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  have  detected  in  this  mall 
a  desire,  first  of  all,  that  expendlttires  be 
reduced.  People  have  not  said  in  their  letters 
that,  if  spending  were  cut,  they  would  then 
be  willing  to  accept  an  Increase  In  taxes,  but 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  Is  the  case.  People  are 
willing  to  accept  burdens  when  they  know 
they  are  necessary. 

Q  Does  the  White  House  seem  Inclined  to 
make  the  spending  cuts  that  members  of  your 
Committee  are  asking? 

A  The  White  House  Is  most  anxious  to  get 
a  tax  increase.  They  have  assured  us  that 
they  will  cut  expenditures.  The  problem  Is 
that  we  believe  the  cuts  should  be  much 
more  substantial  than  the  2  billion  dollars 
they  are  talking  about.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  have  to  agree  to  larger  cuts  before  we 
will  even  consider  reporting  a  bill  out  of 
our  Committee. 

Q  Will  you  personally  supjxirt  a  tax  In- 
crease if  there  are  no  cuts  in  spending? 

A  At  this  time  I  will  not.  The  only  way 
I  can  support  a  tax  bill  will  be  for  us  in 
Government  to  join  the  American  people  in 
belt- tightening,  not  force  them  to  go  It  alone. 
I  have  suggested  we  cut  1  billion  dollars 
from  spending  for  each  billion-dollar  In- 
crease in  ta,xes.  My  point  Is  this:  If  we  ask 
taxpayers  to  pull  in  their  belts  to  the  extent 
of.  say,  5  billion  dollars,  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional revenue  involved  In  fiscal  1968,  then 
I  think  those  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  Federal  Government  pull  In 
Its  belt  to  the  same  extent. 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  willing  to  accept  any  tax  Increase. 
I  am  saying  that  I  think  they  would  be  more 
willing  to  do  so  if  some  reductions  In  spend- 
ing were  contemplated. 

IF    CONGRESS    ORDERS     CUTS 

Q  Is  it  time  lor  Congress  to  vote  a  flat  cut 
in  spending? 

A  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  about  the  only 
thing  left  for  Congress  to  do.  I  think  we 
should  try  to  limit  spending  for  fiscal  1368 
either  bv  cutting  back  on  specific  programs, 
or  by  placing  a  limitation  on  what  all  de- 
partments of  Government  can  spend. 

Q  Would  you  do  that  by  cutting  back  each 
agency's  proposed  spending  by  a  certain  per- 
centage? „ 

A  No.  It  would  be  better  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  expenditures  by  selecting  the 
lower-priority  items.  I  don't  mean  expendi- 
tures which  are  needed  for  the  poor.  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  I  don't  believe  military  ex- 
penditures, other  than  those  for  Vietnam, 
should  be  eliminated  from  those  being  re- 
newed for  reduction. 

Q  How  much  do  you  consider  to  be  con- 
trollable? 

A  The  President  on  several  occasions  hfts 
said  that  the  whole  area  of  controllable  ex- 
penditures might  be  20  billion  dollars,  more 
or  less.  It  depends  on  your  interpretation  of 
what  is  controllable  and  what  is  uncontrolla- 
ble. The  figure  might  go  as  high  as  30  million. 
I'm  not  certain  in  my  own  mind. 

Q  Do  you  have  an  over-all  target  figure 
of  your  own? 

A  Yes,  but  I'd  rather  not  state  it  at  the 
moment. 

Q  Could  you  give  It  In  general  terms? 

A  In  general  terms,  I'd  say  this:  Suppose 
we  face  a  deficit  for  the  1968  fiscal  year  In 
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the  order  of  23  to  29  billion  dollars.  I'd  like, 
of  course,  to  see  that  deficit  eliminated.  But 
since,  as  a  practical  matter.  It  won't  be  elimi- 
nated. I  think  under  present  conditions  It 
should  be  no  more  than  10  to  15  billion  dol- 
lars Even  this  is  a  large  deficit. 

Q  The  President  has  called  for  action  by 
Congress  on  pending  appropriations  bills  be- 
fore he  makes  any  recommendations  for 
holding  down  spending — 

A  Here  is  the  weakness  in  that  argument: 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  only  three 
appropriations  bills  up  to  now.  We  are  al- 
ready through  the  first  three  months  of  the 
1968'  fiscal  year.  Now.  if  we  wait  until  the 
first  of  next  January  to  begin  economizing 
within  the  departments  of  Government,  then 
In  order  to  get,  for  example,  a  10  per  cent 
saving  for  the  whole  fiscal  year,  we'd  have  to 
reduce  spending  by  20  per  cent  for  the  Jan- 
uary-June period.  That  would  be  real  hard 
to  do. 

Q  So  what  Is  the  answer? 

A  I  think  the  first  order  of  business,  even 
though  action  on  appropriations  bills  hasn't 
been  completed,  is  to  relay  to  the  Govern- 
ment departments  Instructions  that  they 
must  reduce  spending  by  a  fixed  amount. 

Now,  I  would  feel  much  better  about  It  If 
we  could  have  some  advice  from  downtown — 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  White 
House — with  respect  to  where  each  Individ- 
ual program  might  be  trimmed. 

Tlie  executive  branch,  lu  my  opinion,  has 
a  lot  better  idea  of  where  there  may  be  ex- 
cesses in  the  budget — excesses  over  what  is 
really  needed,  or  what  somebody  thinks  Is 
needed — than  does  Congress.  If  any  of  these 
excesses  can  be  eliminated,  we  should  be  told. 

Q  Some  people  argue  that  we  shouldn't 
cut  federal  spending  sharply,  because  the 
cuts  would  come  out  of  social  programs  the 
country  needs — 

A  It  may  be  there  are  some  programs  that 
are  more  important  than  others.  If  that  Is 
the  case,  the  essential  ones  should  not  be 
cut  as  much  as  the  less  essential  ones. 

Frankly.  I  don't  know  how  to  evaluate  all 
of  them.  I  have  some  opinions.  But  we  often 
get  fixations  in  our  own  minds  about  the 
Importance  of  this  or  that  program.  That  is 
why  I  am  suggesting  we  need  some  help  from 
people  outside  of  Congress. 

Q  To  decide  where  immediate  cuts  should 
be  made? 

A  Yes.  But  the  presently  needed  cutback 
in  federal  spending,  to  my  mind,  doesn't 
mean  that  any  particular  program  has  to  be 
sacrificed.  I  have  been  saying,  and  I  am 
rep>eating.  that  there  Is  enough  fat  in  prac- 
tically every  program  of  Government  that 
we  can  cut  back  on  every  one  of  them  and 
they  can  still  render  a  satisfactory  service 

DANGERS    IN    BUDGET 

Q  Suppose  we  Just  let  spending  run,  and 
piled  up  a  29-bllUon-dollar  deficit — 

A  I  have  raised  the  question  of  whether, 
perhaps,  we  shouldn't  do  Just  that — let  the 
deficit  occur,  ilong  with  the  adverse  condi- 
tions that  probably  would  follow.  That  might 
awaken  all  of  us  to  the  dangers  of  this  high 
level  of  spending  On  the  other  hand,  one 
can  well  question  the  advisability  of  Incur- 
ing  such  a  risk  Just  for  the  lesson. 

Q  Do  you  have  a  list  of  priorities  of  your 
own  on  where  spending  might  be  cut? 

A  Yes.  I  do.  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss 
my  own  views,  because  they  may  be  colored 
by  the  part  of  the  country  I  come  from,  and 
by  my  personal  assessment  of  different  pro- 
grams. I  would  want  all  these  programs 
studied — every  Government  program  re- 
viewed, including  the  military.  Nothing  would 
be  sacrosanct. 

Q  Is  any  study  of  this  sort  under  way  now? 

A  The  Budget  Bureau  U  continually  re- 
viewing programs. 

Q  I  meant  studies  by  Congress— 

A  No.  not  at  this  time.  We  are  so  busy 
legislating  that  we  have  little  time  to  review 
programs  we  have  passed. 


I  have  suggested  this :  that  It  might  be  weU 
to  set  up  a  commission,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  former  Hoover  Commission,  that  would 
study,  analys^e  and  review  every  single  pro- 
gram of  Government. 

My  concern  Is  not  simply  with  reviewing 
wholly  new  programs.  Every  time  a  President 
is  elected,  you  can  expect  him  to  come  for- 
ward with  new  spending  plans,  and  Congress 
probably  will  pass  some  of  them.  The  trouble 
is  we  seldom  see  them  terminated  once 
they've  served  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were   established. 

Sometimes,  for  example,  we  carry  over  into 
an  inflationary  period  programs  that  were 
calculated  to  help  us  through  a  depression. 

Q  But  getting  a  commission  such  as  you 
propose  set  up  and  operating  would  be  a 
pretty  slow  process,  wouldn't  it? 

A  'That's  true.  This  is  a  long-range  pro- 
posal. It  would  not  answer  our  short-range 
problems.  I  did  not  propose  It  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  are  not  thinking  Just  in  terms  of 
the  1968  fiscal  year. 

ADJUSTING    AFTER    A    WAR 

Q  Suppose  the  Vietnam  war  were  to  end 
suddenly.  Wouldn't  there  be  a  clamor  to  take 
the  money  saved  from  military  spending 
and  put  it  into  big  new  programs  to  develop 
cities,  wipe  out  poverty,  do  other  things  that 
have  been  urged? 

A  I've  thought  about  that  a  great  deal. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  demands  for  ex- 
penditures in  the  type  of  program  you  men- 
tion. But  if  you  mean,  wouldn't  these  ex- 
penditures be  demanded  to  prevent  a  reces- 
sion. I  don't  think  they  would. 

For  example.  I'm  not  convinced  that  this 
country  ever  has  to  run  at  a  continual  deficit 
in  order  to  enjoy  what  we  call  full  employ- 
ment. 

I'm  mindful  of  a  bit  of  history.  We  were 
told  that  when  World  War  II  ended  we'd 
have  some  8  million  people  tinemployed, 
walking  the  streets  In  Idleness.  Well,  we 
dldnt. 

We  had  the  same  clamor  with  respect  to 
the  end  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 

I'm  not  convinced  that  we  necessarily  are 
going  to  have  a  depression  If  we  don't  con- 
tinvie  to  spend  the  equivalent  amount  of 
money  we  are  spending  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

Q  Could  private  business,  perhaps,  t&ke 
over  a  part  of  the  burden  of  social  pro- 
grams? 

A  Yes.  I  can't  get  away  from  the  thought 
I  had  In  1964,  when  we  passed  the  tax-re- 
duction bill,  that  If  we  don't  put  too  many 
strains  and  stresses  on  it,  the  private  sector 
will  find  answers  to  many  of  these  problems. 
Private  business  often  can  accomplish  things 
better  than  can  Government  planning  and 
spending.  ITiat  is  the  whole  basis  of  what  we 
had  In  mind  a  few  years  ago.  But  we've  stum- 
bled off  that  track.  I'm  hopeful  we  can  get 
back   on. 

Q  Many  btislnesses  are  training  the  un- 
skilled, and  trying  to  find  Jobs  for  minority 
groups — 

A  Yes,  and  that  is  certainly  a  desirable 
step.  If  business  doesn't  do  things  such  as 
that,  the  demand  will  be  made  that  Govern- 
ment do  them.  Similar  problems  will  arise  In 
the  future,  and  we'd  much  prefer  that  pri- 
vate business  resolve  them  wherever  possible 
than  to  have  to  appropriate  federal  money 
to  do  them. 

Q  Would  special  tax  Incentives  encourage 
business  to  take  more  risks  in  these  new 
programs? 

A  That  Is  always  a  possible  vehicle,  but  I 
consider  it  a  form  of  backdoor  spending.  I 
don't  think  business  needs  special  Incen- 
tives so  much  as  it  needs  a  reduction  in  the 
share  of  profit  the  Oovemment  taxes  away. 
I'd  feel  much  more  secure  about  the  role  of 
the  private  individual  and  the  businessmen 
in  our  society  If  Government  were  not  quite 
so  large  a  partner. 

Q  Over  the  years,  there  hag  been  prolif- 
eration  of   federal   programs  that   require   a 


matching  of  funds  by  States  and  localities. 
Does  that  mean  that,  in  a  sense,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  been  forcing  State  and  local 
governments  to  raise  taxes? 

A  I  don't  see  that.  We  do  not  require  local 
agencies  to  Join  in  these  programs.  They  can 
take  them  or  leave  them. 

For  Instance,  we  make  money  available  to 
the  States  lor  developing  their  roads.  We 
don't  require  them  to  spend  any  specific 
number  of  dollars.  We  merely  say:  "We'll 
match  in  a  certain  way  the  dollars  you 
spend." 

Q  Do  you  detect  any  change  in  attitude 
among  members  of  Congress  about  authoriz- 
ing expensive  new  programs? 

A  I  think  there  has  been  a  change  since 
11  became  clear  that  we  may  be  facing  up  to 
a  29-billion-dollar  deficit.  Even  so,  pressures 
are  always  here  to  enact  Just  abovit  any  pro- 
gram that  is  suggested.  It  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  m  the  world  to  vote  against  some  of 
these  new  programs.  Many  have  broad  appeal. 
It  often  takes  a  lot  more  courage  to  vote 
against  such  a  program  than  to  vote  for  it. 

RI'^K    or   A    TAILSPIN 

Q  Is  there  a  limit  to  how  far  Congress  can 
go  in  voting  new  programs  that  require  in- 
creased spending? 

A  There  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  raise 
through  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  system.  If 
you  try  to  overdo  it,  you  will  run  the  risk  of 
throwing  the  economy  Into  a  tallspln. 

Q  Do  you  get  the  feeling  there  Is  sentiment 
among  people  generally  that  taxes  cannot  or 
should  not  go  above  a  certain  level? 

A  I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  about  It. 

What  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  here  in 
Washington  is  that  we  are  only  one  of  several 
levels  of  government  hitting  the  same  tax- 
payer. 

Now,  we  have  reduced  some  of  the  federal 
tax  burdens,  as  you  know  We  reduced  them 
in  1962,  again  in'l964,  and  again  in  1965.  But, 
as  we  reduced  federal  taxes,  local  govern- 
ments and  State  governments  have  increased 
their  own  taxes.  As  a  result,  the  taxpayer 
often  beUeves  he  Is  paying  more  to  all 
branches  of  government  than  he  was  before 
federal  taxes  were  reduced. 

Q  Do  you  sense  that  there  are  places  In 
this  country  where  a  taxpayer  revolt  Is  sim- 
mering Just  beneath  the  surface'' 

A  Yes.  I've  often  thought  that  if  taxpayers 
ever  were  as  well  organized  as  some  other 
groups,  they  might  want  to  revolt  against 
their  rising  tax"  burdens — Social  Security 
taxes,  federal  income  taxes,  property  taxes 
at  State  and  local  levels,  State  Income  taxes, 
State  sales  taxes. 

I  am  sure,  too.  that  many  taxpayers  would 
want  to  do  away  with  what  some  of  them 
call  giveaway  programs. 

Q  Are  people  getting  Impatient  over  the 
heavy  load  the  US.  is  carrying  to  defend  the 
free  world? 

A  Yes.  I  see  signs  of  that.  People  want  to 
know :  "Why  do  we  have  to  police  the  whole 
world  at  our  exclusive  cost?  Why  Is  it  more 
Important  to  us  than  it  Is  to  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  other  large 
and  growing  Industrial  areas  of  the  world? 

Q  Is  all  that  putting  too  much  of  a  strain 
on  our  taxing  system? 

A  As  I  have  noted  I  don't  believe  our  tax 
structure  Is  geared  to  produce  enough  rev- 
enues for  us  to  police  the  world  and  make  It 
safe,  have  everything  we  want  at  home,  go 
to  the  moon,  and  do  all  the  other  things  that 
some  people  seem  to  want  done. 

In  place  of  tax  policy  being  the  tall  of  the 
dog.  and  expenditures  the  body,  we've  got  to 
reverse  that  Spending  has  got  to  become 
contingent  on  tax  pwllcy.  not  the  other  way 
around. 

AS     DEBT     GOES     UP     AND     UT 

Q  The  federal  debt  Is  now  about  336  bil- 
lion dollars  As  a  pxractlcal  matter.  Is  there 
any  limit  to  how  high  that  debt  ctm  go? 
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A  I  think  there  Is.  I  don't  agree  with  the 
phlloeophy  that  the  public  debt  is  not  nec- 
essEirlly  too  high  because  it  is  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  gro68  national  product  today 
than  it  was  back  in  1945  or  1955  or  some 
other  prior  date,  I  look  at  the  total  amount 
of  the  debt. 

What  disturbs  me  is  this:  Though  practi- 
cally all  of  us  have  gotten  away  from  the 
idea  that  the  federal  budget  has  to  be  bal- 
anced every  year,  many  of  us  still  cling  to 
the  notion  that  it  ought  to  be  balanced  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  business  cycle.  But  these 
days,  it  is  not  even  balanced  on  that  basis, 
if  we  can't  operate  within  a  balanced 
budget  when  we  are  enjoying  the  highest 
level  of  prosperity  the  American  people  have 
ever  known,  then  I  question  qxiite  frankly 
when  we  will  ever  have  balanced  budgets 

Q  Would  you  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how 
high  the  debt  can  go? 

A  I  don't  want  to  say  the  debt  couldn't 
go  higher  than  it  is  now.  I  don't  like  it  this 
high.  But  my  mam  concern  Is  with  our  abil- 
ity to  handle  the  debt.  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  nearly  15  billion  dollars  a  year 
that  is  required  Just  to  pay  interest  on  it. 
That's  far  more  than  it  cost  to  operate  the 
whole  Federal  Government  when  I  came  to 
Congress. 

Q  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 
A  That   was   29   years   ago    The   first   year 
I  was  in  Congress — the  year  starting  July  1. 
1939_t,he  federal  budget  was  about  8.8  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Q  The  way  things  are  going,  would  you 
expect  a  similar  rise  in  the  next  29  years? 

A  I'd  certainly  hope  we  could  avoid  that. 
I  read  one  study  recently  that  indicated  that 
within  the  next  20  years  we  would  be  spend- 
ing two  thirds  of  a  trillion  dollars— that's 
667  billion — at  the  federal  level. 
money:  no  cure-all 
Q  Do  you  find  a  growing  notion  in  official 
circles  that  money  will  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems? 

A  I'm  sure  there  has  been  a  feeling  by  some 
within  Government  that  if  you  Just  spend 
enough  money  on  a  problem,  the  problem 
will  disappear. 

We  certainly  have  not  been  niggardly  in 
the  past  on  spending  money  to  try  to  solve 
major  problems.  But  many  of  those  same 
problems  are  not  only  still  with  us,  they  are 
bigger  than  ever — despite  all  the  money  we've 
spent.  I  don't  think  the  spending  of  money 
by  the  Federal  Government  tends  to  elimi- 
nate many  of  these   problems. 


DILEMMA  CONFRONTING  FLORIDA 
EVERGLADES  PORTRAYED  IN  NA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL— CONGRESS 
TAKES  ACTION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 
There  wa5  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flor- 
ida Everglades  have  long  captured  the 
imagination  and  have  long  enchanted  the 
sportsmen,  naturalists,  conservations, 
and  vacationers  of  our  land,  particularly 
those  in  the  Sunshine  State. 

The  everglades  are  among  the  few 
genuinely  wilderness  areas  of  America 
that  have  been  carefully  preserved  and 
protected  by  Federal  and  State  laws.  Yet 
the  adequate  control  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  the  main  source  from 
which  water  dispurses  out  to  the  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  which  comprise  the 
great  everglades  swamp,  has  posed  a  sub- 


stantial threat  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Florida  and  the  subsequent  well- 
being  of  its  people  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tur>'. 

Lake  Okeechobee  is  America's  largest 
inland  lake  which  lies  wholly  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is 
one  of  the  shallowest  lakes  in  the  world, 
often  averaging  a  depth  of  less  than  1 
foot. 

The  disastrous  hurricane  of  September 
1928  caused  Lake  Okeechobee  to  pour  bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water  into  surrounding 
areas.  Some  2.500  people  subsequently 
died  from  the  flooding  caused  by  this 
devastating  storm,  the  greatest  loss  of 
life  from  a  storm  in  our  Nations'  history. 
Much  of  this  death  and  destruction  was 
caused  directly  by  the  lack  of  any  works 
of  improvement  to  retard  the  flood  waters 
of  Lake  Okeechobee. 

Recognizing  the  great  danger  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  residents  of 
southern  Florida  posed  by  an  uncon- 
trolled Lake  Okeechobee,  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  at  the  insistence 
of  President  Hoover,  began  work  in  1930 
on  the  first  flood  control  work  of  im- 
provement. The  Hoover  Dike,  which  re- 
sulted from  this  initial  construction,  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  flood  control 
retaining  walls  in  the  world.  In  1930, 
however,  this  was  but  a  modest  begin- 
ning of  an  undertaking  that  everyone 
realized  would  take  decades  and  millions 
of  dollars.  The  Government's  recognition 
of  the  problems  posed  by  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee was  the  initial  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
flood  control  projects  in  the  world,  the 
central  and  southern  Florida  flood  con- 
trol project. 

The  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project  was  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress  on  June  30,  1948.  The  estimated 
cost  of  completing  this  project  is  $269 
mfllion.   yet   the   total   annual   benefits 
from  the  project — including  flood  dam- 
age prevention,  increased  land  use,  local 
t)enefits.  and  so  forth — total  some  $73,- 
968.000.  Thus,  one  can  readily  see  the 
tremendous  benefits  which  will  be  de- 
rived over  the  years  from  the  expendi- 
tures for  this  project.  On  the  basis  of 
this  information,  the  cumulative  annual 
benefits  surpass  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  entire  project  in  less  than  4  years. 
The  nature  of  some  of  the  flood  con- 
trol works  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  questioned  by  some  well-meaning 
parties.    On    the   one   hand,    the   Corps 
justifies  its  work  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting the  people  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Florida  against  ravaging 
floodwaters,  stemming  from  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. On  the  other  hand,  the  conser- 
vationists and  naturalists  seek  to  protect 
the  wildlife  and  to  preserve  the  wilder- 
ness environment  of  the  area.  Both  of 
these  objectives  are  worthy  of  praise  and 
of   consideration.   Yet   the   dispute   has 
often  been  heated,  and  it  has  been  ex- 
tended. Investigations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice are  presently  underway  as  the  activ- 
ities  of   these   two   important   agencies 
relate  to  the  Everglades  National  Park, 
which  lies  on  the  southernmost  tip  of  the 
Florida  mainland.  It  is  hoped  by  all  con- 
cei-ned  parties  in  Florida,  and  here  in 


Washington  also,  that  a  reasonable 
agreement  can  be  worked  out  by  all  the 
concerned  parties — Federal,  State,  and 
local— which  will  realistically  protect  the 
people  and  economic  development  of 
Florida  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
and  protect  this  great  wilderness  en- 
vironment. By  a  reasonable  agreement, 
concerned  parties  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
a  compromise,  a  little  bit  of  the  people 
and  economic  development  being  sacri- 
ficed on  one  hand  and  a  little  bit  of  con- 
servation being  sacrificed  on  the  other, 
but  rather  that  it  will  be  one  which  pro- 
tects all  interests. 

Having  led  the  successful  fight  In  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  add  $4  mil- 
lion to  the  central  and  southern  flood 
control  1968  authorization,  largely  to 
cover  the  cost  of  protecting  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  and  the  Senate 
having  added  $1.6  million  in  appropria- 
tions to  do  emergency  work  on  this  proj- 
ect, I  believe  real  headway  is  being  made 
toward  resolving  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  October  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety features  an  article  coauthorized  by 
Frederick  Kent  Truslow  and  Frederick 
G.  Vosburgh.  editor  of  National  Geo- 
graphic, both  eminently  distinguished  in 
conservation  and  naturalist  activities. 
The  article  is  excellently  written  and 
vividly  portrays  the  dilemma  posed  in 
ti-ying  to  reach  a  reasonable  solutioii  to 
the  problems  of  the  everglades.  It  ir  un- 
fortunate that  the  striking,  colorful, 
creative  illustrations  of  Florida's  natural 
beauty,  prepared  for  the  article  by  Fred- 
erick Kent  Truslow  and  Staff  Photog- 
rapher Otis  Imboden.  cannot  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record.  I  am  confident 
that  it  would  result  in  a  rush  of  tourists 
to  the  Sunshine  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  are  some 
points  in  the  article  with  which  I  might 
take  exception,  in  light  of  the  needed 
works  of  improvement  in  the  area  to  pro- 
tect the  people  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  the  article  is  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  developing  lit- 
erature on  this  complex  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  this  timely  article, 
"Threatened  Glories  of  Everglades  Na- 
tional- Park,"  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Threatened  Glories  of  Everglades  National 

Park 
(By  Frederick  Kent  Truslow  and  Frederick 
G.  Vosburgh) 
Under  a  hot  and  steamy  sun,  the  shallow 
soup-warm  waters  teemed  and  crawled  with 
languid  life.  Dense  schools  of  foot-long  gar- 
fish drifted  like  clouds  above  the  rank  bot- 
tom growth  and  ooze  of  F>ond  and  slough. 
Water  snakes  and  turtles  lay  In  the  weeds, 
and  primitive-looking  birds  sto.lked  the  shal- 
lows, scurried  over  the  Illy  pads,  or  clung  In 
the  trees. 

A  water  bird  with  a  neck  like  a  snake 
cruised  past  a  knobby  log  half  submerged  at 
the  water's  edge. 

The  log  opened  a  cold  eye  and  for  an  In- 
stant regarded  the  bird;  one  sudden  rush  and 
a  snap  would  do  it.  Then  the  eye  closed 
again;  for  the  moment,  the  alligator  wasn't 
hungry. 

Cruising  on,  the  anhlnga  slowly  sank  un- 
til even  his  snaky  neck  and  head  disappeared. 
He  emerged  with  a  bream  Impaled  on  his 
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beak,  tossed  the  little  fish  aloft,  deftly 
caught  it,  and  swallowed  It  headfirst. 

Unaware  how  close  he  had  come  to  going 
down  a  gullet  himself,  he  flew  up  into  a 
pond-apple  tree  and  spread  his  Inelegant 
wings  to  dry. 

Against  a  green  riot  of  tree,  fern,  and 
vine,  this  snakeblrd  made  a  grotesque  pic- 
ture— calling  to  mind  the  world's  first  birds, 
when  the  scales  of  crawlers  were  turning  to 
feathers  and  earthbound  reptiles  were  learn- 
ing to  fly. 

"It  seems  like  a  scene  from  the  Age  of 
Reptiles."  exclaimed  a  visitor  from  the  North. 
"It's  like  stepping  back  ages  to  a  time  when 
the  great  coal  deix)slts  were  being  laid  down." 

"That's  so."  said  the  friend  beside  him. 
"But  unless  we  all  do  something  about  it, 
this  f>ark  will  be  as  dead  as  the  pterodactyl." 

The  scene  was  the  Anhinga  Trail  in  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  The  man  who  made 
the  grim  pronouncement  was  my  friend  and 
co-author  Frederick  Kent  Truslow.  the  re- 
tired New  York  business  executive  who  has 
built  an  ulcer-free  second  career  as  one  of 
the   world's    great   naturalist -photographers. 

F^ed  has  infinite  patience  with  birds.  He 
will  spend  fourteen  hours  on  a  soggy  seat  in 
a  swamp,  or  on  a  swaying  perch  high  In  the 
air.  to  record  the  crimson  glory  of  the  roseate 
spoonbill,  the  home  life  of  the  bald  eagle, 
or  the  wide-winged  majesty  of  the  wood 
ibis,  the  country's  only  stork.  But  he  grows 
Impatient  of  any  delay  in  taking  steps  to 
save  them. 

"People  aren't  blessed  with  bright  colors 
or  wings,  but  they  do  have  the  brains  God 
gave  them,"  he  says,  "and  they  ought  to  use 
them  to  save  this  place  before  it's  too  late." 

"But,"  you  probably  answer,  as  I  did  at 
first,  "we  made  this  vast  area  a  national  park 
twenty  years  ago.  Nobody  Is  allowed  to  shoot 
a  bird  here,  or  a  deer  (or  pick  a  single  flower. 
What  more  can  we  do?  Why  Is  this  in 
danger?" 

"You'll  see,"  said  Fred,  not  one  to  waste 
words. 

Day  by  day,  as  I  explored  the  park,  I  saw 
ever  more  clearly  the  problem— wat«r — and, 
beyond  that,  busy  man  himself,  ever  multi- 
plying, altering  his  earth. 

RIVER  50  MILES  WIDE.  9  INCHES  DEEP 

Most  people  think  of  the  Everglades  as  a 
swamp.  Actually  its  heart  is  a  river — a  "river 
of  grass,"  In  the  apt  phrase  coined  by  Florida 
writer  Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas. 

"Pa-hay-okee,"  the  Seminole  Indians 
called  It,  meaning  "grassy  water." 

"This  is  the  greatest  expanse  of  saw  grass 
In  the  world,"  said  a  park  ranger  when  we 
stopped  to  walk  the  Pa-hay-okee  Trail  and 
gaze  out  over  the  true  Everglades — a  billow- 
ing ever-ever  land. 

The  waving  saw  grass  reminded  a  Middle 
Westerner  of  the  seas  o."  wheat  on  our  Great 
Plains.  To  me  it  recalled  the  grassy  plains  of 
East  Africa,  with  their  herds  of  antelope  and 
lazy,  well-fed  lions. 

But  only  when  seen  from  a  distance  does 
the  saw  grass  resemble  either  one.  This  is  not 
a  grass  but  a  sedge,  its  long,  thin  leaves 
triple-edged  with  fine  saw  t€eth  that  can 
cruelly  rake  your  clothes  and  skin. 'Although 
usually  not  as  tall  as  a  man.  it  sometimes 
reaches  twice  that  height.  And  it  likes  to 
have  its  feet  In  water  most  of  the  year. 

Look  closely  now.  and  you  will  see  our 
river — a  few  inches  of  water  around  the 
roots. 

"You  are  looking  at  the  widest,  shallowest, 
and  strangest  river  in  America."  the  ranger 
is  saying.  "It  Is  fifty  miles  wide  In  places  and 
flows  at  most  a  third  of  a  mile  a  day.  Even  In 
fall,  the  wettest  season,  its  average  depth  Is 
rarely  over  nine  Inches:  most  of  it  is  often 
bone  dry  for  weeks  in  spring,  the  dry  sea- 
son." 

The  river's  source,  in  simpler  times,  was 
occasional  spillover  from  Lake  Okeechobee, 
66  miles  to  the  north,  and  seasonal  rains  over 
the  Everglades.  But  draining  of  mucklands 


south  of  the  lake  to  gr<jw  crops  altered  the 
age-old  pattern  of  runoff,  and  much  of  the 
water  that  used  to  flow  south  was  channeled 
directly  to  the  sea. 

Then  in  mid-September,  1928,  a  hurricane 
roared  In  from  the  Caribbean  and  scored  a 
direct  hit  on  big.  shallow  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Fill  a  saucer  with  water,  then  sweep  your 
hand  through  it  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  effect.  The  resulting  flood  killed  at 
least  1.500  people:  some  estimates  put  the 
toll  as  high  as  2.500.  No  accurate  count  was 
possible,  in  some  places,  bodies  were  heaped 
in  piles  and  burned. 

In  faraway  Washington  an  appalled  Gov- 
ernment took  action,  and  in  1930  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  work  on  what  was 
to  become  known  as  the  Herbert  Hoover  Dike 
to  end  spillover  from  the  lake  forever.  From 
the  south  side  this  great  embankment  was 
continued  around  the  lake  It  has  been  under 
construction  ever  since,  and  the  Engineers 
say  they  expect  to  complete  It  within  the 
next  three  years,  increasing  the  lake's  safe 
storage  capacity  by  more  than  a  million 
acre-feet. 

Meanwhile,  over  the  years,  they  have  de- 
signed and  built  an  elaborate  system  of 
levees  and  canals  to  keep  Lake  Okeechobee 
from  ever  reaching  danger  depth.  Before  the 
hurricane  season  each  year,  billions  of  gal- 
lons are  drained  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Working  closely  with  the  Engineers  is  an 
energetic  state  agency,  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District,  cre- 
ated in  1949.  Besides  helping  to  control 
floods,  its  duties  Include  assuring  all  hands 
an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water. 

As  resort  cities  burgeoned  along  the  coast, 
demand  for  water  had  grown  enormously. 
Some  Miami  area  residents  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  had  a  startling  experience.  When 
they  turned  on  their  faucets,  the  water  from 
their  wells  came  out  salty — undrlnkable. 

What  had  happened?  Miami  and  much  of 
this  coast  lies  on  a  series  of  rocks  composed 
mostly  of  porous  limestone.  Geologists  call 
the  formation  the  Biscayne  aquifer — literally, 
"water  carrier."  Fresh  water  flows  through  It 
as  If  through  a  sponge.  But  the  sea  presses 
in  from  the  other  side,  and  If  the  sweet  water 
has  too  little  force,  salt  water  will  invade 
the  aquifer.  That's  what  had  happened  when 
the  taps  flowed  salty. 

DAM-BORNE   ROAD  CUTS  RIVER   OF  GRASS 

To  keep  this  vital  sponge  full  of  sweet 
water  and  to  store  reserves  for  unralny  days, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Flood  Control 
District  have  created  a  vast  system  of  shal- 
low, grassy  reservoirs,  called  conservation 
areas,  north  of  the  park. 

Open  to  the  public,  these  areas  preserve 
thousands  of  acres  of  glades  country  for 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  boating,  and  other 
recreational  use.  But  inevitably  they  inter- 
rupt the  natural  flow  of  the  river  of  grass 
southward  into  the  national  park. 

This  became  agonizingly  apparent  after 
1962.  when  completion  of  Conservation  Area 
3,  just  north  of  the  famous  Tamlami  Trail, 
resulted  in  the  building  of  an  earthen  dam 
along  the  park's  northern  boundary.  The 
dam.  or  levee,  with  the  road  on  top.  replaced 
a  nine-mile  section  of  the  old  Trail  The 
Engineers  built  six  sets  of  gates  in  the 
levee — four  to  release  water  into  the  park 
and  two  as  emergency  outlets  from  the  con- 
servation area. 

During  the  yeaxs  that  followed,  the  gates 
were  kept  closed  much  of  the  time,  and  the 
park  found  itself  gasping  for  water,  especially 
in  the  tragically  dry  spring  of  1965.  Last 
spring  drought  again  stalked  the  Everglades, 
but  this  time  the  state  requested  that  the 
gates  be  kept  open.  Result:  a  greatly  reduced 
kill  of  fish  and  other  wildlife. 

Recurring  cycles  of  drought  and  flood  are 
nothing  new  to  the  Everglades.  June  and 
July  \i6ually  bring  rains  which  reach  a  climax 
in  the  auttimn  hurricane  season.  In  late  win- 


ter and  spring  the  Glades  dry  up.  All  crea- 
tures dependent  upon  fresh  wat.er  congre- 
gate In  ever-shrinking  sloughs  and  water 
holes. 

Bamfall  directly  upon  the  park  has  always 
provided  about  85  percent  of  its  water  supply, 
but  virtually  all  of  this  is  lost  by  evaporation 
and  by  transpiration  through  the  foliage  of 
plants.  Esi)eclally  in  a  prolonged  drought, 
the  flow  from  the  north  and  east  can  be 
crucial.  Under  natural  conditions,  excess 
water  from  up  Okeechobee  way  used  to  ar- 
rive when  needed  most.  Taking  weeks  to 
filter  southward,  it  extended  the  wet  season 
here,  shortening  the  draught  and  cushioning 
Its  effects. 

A   SLOW.    THIRSTY    DEATH   FOR   MILLIONS 

Without  this  flow  from  the  north,  a  long 
rainless  season  that  would  have  been  bear- 
able may  become  excruciatingly  severe  and 
bring  slow  death  to  millions  of  creatures. 

"Everglades  Life  Periled  by  Drought,"  pro- 
claimed newspaper  headlines  as  I  flew  to 
Miami  and  drove  to  the  park  imder  an  un- 
relenting May  sun  in  '65.  "Fourth  Straight 
Year  of  Drought." 

■Where  the  road  crossed  Taylor  Slough, 
near  the  turn-off  to  the  Anhlnga  Trail,  a 
National  Park  Service  sign  still  said,  "Fishing 
in  this  area  resen'ed  for  the  birds"  But  there 
were  no  fish,  no  birds — and  no  water.  I 
walked  dry-shod  across  the  slough. 

At  Royal  Palm  Pond,  where  the  Anhlnga 
Trail  begins,  Park  Naturalist  Sam  Mendlen 
looked  tragic.  Around  the  edge  of  the 
shrunken  pond  lay  hundreds  of  dead  and 
dying  garfish. 

"They're  not  the  weakest  species,  but  the 
strongest."  the  naturalist  said.  "The  bass 
and  bream  are  gone  long  ago.  Fish  can't  live 
when  the  water  gets  stagnant  and  there's 
no  oxygen  left  in  it  See  em  pulling  Into  the 
bank'  Those  fish  are  dying.  We're  pumping 
oxygen  into  the  water,  it  helps  some  Pump- 
ing water  In  too.  from  a  30-foot-deep  well. 

"You  don't  see  many  small  gators  now. 
When  food's  in  short  supply,  the  bigger  gators 
eat  the  smaller  onee.  and  so  on  down  the 
hne." 

That  night  I  dreamed  of  a  gator  pool. 
At  first  It  was  full  of  happy  little  gators. 
The  pool  got  smaller  and  Just  before  I  woke 
up.  I  saw  that  It  held  a  single  gator — a 
nightmare  beast  as  big  as  all  the  others  put 
together. 

Reality  was  bad  enough.  Pools  that  once 
supported  hordes  of  fish,  turtles,  gators,  and 
wading  birds  had  disappeared  entirely,  leav- 
ing only  a  cracked  expanse  of  dried  mud. 
From  one  the  track  of  a  big  alligator  wan- 
dered off  into  the  dusty  distance. 

Rangers  were  roping  homeless  gators  and 
trucking  them  to  distant  water  holes.  Others 
had  enlisted  technical  aid  from  demolition 
experts  at  nearby  Homestead  Air  Force  Base. 

"We've  been  making  artificial  gator  holes," 
said  Ranger  Erwln  Wlnte.  "blasting  down  to 
the  water  table  with  dynamite  But  these  are 
only  stopgap  measures.  Until  it  rains  we've 
got  to  try  to  do  something ." 

That  very  night  the  heavens  opened  The 
rains  of  June  had  come  at  last,  and  the  Ever- 
glades' worst  drought  was  broken. 

I  remember  the  delight  of  9-yeax-old  Ekl- 
die.  the  Wintes'  son. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "this  was  dry  mud  last 
week.  You  can  still  see  the  cracks  on  the  bot- 
tom. But  now  there's  two  feet  of  water 
already.  And  see,  there's  a  little  fish  I  won- 
der how  it  got  there."  I  wondered  too. 

Thus  quickly  the  Everglades  recover.  In 
the  age-old  pattern  of  famine  and  feast.  But 
each  time  the  toll  of  wildlife  runs  high  We 
are  living  on  capital. 

OTTERS    FALL  PREY    TO    ALLIGATORS 

With  not  enough  food  and  water,  alU- 
gators  die  or  eat  each  other  MammaU  suffer 
too.  especially  such  water-dependent  crea- 
tures as  the  playful  otter.  Half-starved  alU- 
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^tors  He  In  wait  for  them  at  the  few  re- 
maliUng  water  boles. 

"I  saw  gators  wipe  out  what  I  took  to  be  a 
whole  family  of  otters  one  dry  year,"  Fred 
Truslow  told  me.  "Caught  six  In  the  same 
pool,  one  after  another." 

Birds  can  fly  elsewhere  In  search  of  water, 
but  often  at  the  cost  of  a  new  generation. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  wood  Ibis. 

Every  winter  for  as  long  as  anybody  knows, 
these  storks  of  our  southern  United  States 
coasts  have  been  coming  to  south  Florida  to 
breed   In  great  rookeries  in  the  Everglades. 

Under  the  fecund  Florida  sun,  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  river  of  grass  breed  \inlmagln- 
able  quantities  of  organic  life,  and  wath  the 
seasonal  drying  at  the  end  of  the  rains  In 
October  or  early  November,  the  pools  that 
remain  become  bowls  of  fish  soup.  It's  this 
living  soup  that  draws  the  wood  storks 
here,  coming  In  by  the  hundreds  on  broad 
wings  with  a  spread  of  fully  five  feet. 

BOTH  PARENTS  TTED  HTTNCRT  STOBKI-rrS 

The  wood  stork  Is  a  grope  feeder:  he  gulps 
anything  fishy  that  Ms  big  beak  hits  as  he 
swings  It  around  in  the  ponds.  But  there  had 
better  be  plenty  of  fish  In  this  stew.  Both 
papa  and  mama  are  eating  for  two — or  three 
or  four— for  they  feed  the  young  by  regurgi- 
tation. If  the  soup  Is  too  thin  or  the  pond 
too  distant.  It  will  be  Impossible  to  gorge  and 
deliver  the  outlandish  quantities  needed  to 
raise  a  nestful  of  hungry  storklets.  Some- 
times hundreds  will  build  nests,  lay  eggs, 
hatch  young — and  abandon  them. 

"What  happens  then."  says  Fred,  who  has 
Been  It,  "I'd  rather  not  be  asked  to  describe. 
But  vultures  like  It  a  lot." 

ThU  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1961,  the 
storks  did  well,  nesting  off  and  on  from  De- 
cember to  June  and  raising  3,000  babies. 

"I'm  convinced  that  the  storks  can  neet 
successfully  only  If  rainfall  is  supplemented 
by  a  substantial  flow  of  water  through  the 
gates  on  the  Trail,"  said  Dr.  William  B.  Rob- 
ertson, Jr.,  National  Park  Service  Research 
Biologist. 

Under  the  present  federal-state  agreement, 
the  peirk  gets  water  "when  lake  levels  per- 
mit"— specifically,  when  the  level  of  Lake 
Okeechobee  stands  at  least  12  Vj  feet  above 
mean  sea  level.  To  speed  movement  of  the 
water  southward,  the  canal  system  is  being 
Improved  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $3,000,000, 
Xour-fllths  federal  and  one-fifth  state  funds. 
The  difficulty  is  that,  in  a  widespread 
drought,  lake  levels  might  not  permit.  Last 
spring.  Florida's  Governor  Claude  R.  Kirk. 
Jr.,  personally  requested  that  releases  of 
water  to  the  park  be  continued  throughout 
the  drought,  even  though  the  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee reserve  had  sunk  below  the  12  "-a -foot 
minimum.  But  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
this  will  always  be  done. 

This  fall  a  four-year  study  of  the  Florida 
water  problem  is  due  for  completion  by  the 
Army's  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  conservation- 
ists hope  it  will  propose  a  means  of  reducing 
the  present  waste  of  fresh  water. 

As  Park  Superintendent  Roger  W.  Allln 
has  said:  "Many  feel  that  the  dumping  of 
this  Important  natural  resource  to  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  not  be 
permitted,  and  plans  to  reroute  these  sur- 
plus waters  back  to  their  historic  watersheds 
and  through  Everglades  National  Park  should 
be  given  early  attention  " 

"Whatever  the  cost  proves  to  be,"  said 
Park  Service  Director  George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr.. 
"I  am  sure  that  our  conservatlon-mlnded 
country  will  not  hesitate  to  save  Everglades 
National  Park,  the  only  unit  In  our  entire 
system  where  unique  natural-history  values 
are  seriously  threatened  with  destruction. 
The  only  question  Is  whether  action  can 
come  before  It  is  too  late." 

"We  dldnt  awsjulre  this  subtropical  won- 
derland twenty  years  ago  to  let  it  go  by 
default."  declared  conservationist  Conrad 
Wlrth,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
from  1951  to  1964  and  father  of  Mission  86. 


"But  if  we  dont  act  promptly  and  wisely, 
we'll  have  a  drled-up  mud  flat  on  otir  hands." 

WATEB    SHORTAGE    AJTECTS    ALi. 

Army  Engineers  and  the  Flood  Control 
District  reply  that  they  aren't  anti-park  or 
antl-anlmal,  but  that  the  needs  of  farmers, 
cities,  and  their  ovra  conservation  areas,  too, 
must  be  met  They  point  out  the  difficulty  of 
storing  water  in  a  land  almost  as  flat  as  your 
hand,  where  most  of  the  rain  falls  within  the 
five  months  from  June  1  to  November  1,  and 
where  nature's  only  reservoir.  Lake  Okee- 
chobee, must  be  kept  no  more  than  two- 
thirds  full  at  that  very  season  lest  another 
hurricane  drown  thousands.  But  they  agree 
that  modern  engineering  genius  can  Improve 
the  present  situation — at  a  price. 

Says  Brig.  Gen.  H.  G.  Woodbury,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector of  ClvU  Works,  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers: "Since  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  Project  began,  the  park 
has  received  more  water — probably  double 
the  amount — than  It  would  have  received 
otherwise  under  identical  conditions  of  rain- 
fall. Though  this  partly  completed  project 
is  beginning  to  function  well,  to  the  benefit 
of  all  south  Florida,  including  Everglades 
Park,  we  are  now  restudylng  the  area's 
comprehensive  needs  to  ascertain  how  the 
program  can  be  made  even  more  effective  In 
meeting  the  critical  and  difficult  water  prob- 
lems there." 

Even  from  a  practical  and  local  viewpoint, 
the  Issue  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  people 
versus  animals.  Their  Interests  are  much  too 
closely  bound  together.  Biologists  f>olnt  out 
that  the  multimillion-dollar  shrimp  indus- 
try, as  well  as  south  Florida's  lucrative  sport 
and  commercial  fisheries  In  Florida  Bay  and 
off  its  southern  Gulf  Coast,  depend  on  the 
flow  of  fresh  water  through  the  park. 
Brackish  "nursery"  waters  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  too  salty  to  support  baby  shrimp 
and  the  myriad  lowly  shallow-water 
creatures  that  form  the  base  of  the  fish-food 
pyramid. 

A    MH-LION    VISITORS    A    TEAR 

More  and  more  noridlans  are  coming  to 
appreciate,  too,  the  Importance  of  the  park's 
fate  to  their  vital  Industry — tourism.  Each 
year  the  haunting  beauty  of  the  Everglades, 
and  their  incredible  richness  In  wildlife, 
bring  more  visitors  to  this  unique  corner  of 
the  country.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time. 
Everglades  Joined  the  list  of  national  parks 
attracting  more  than  a  million  visitors  an- 
nually. The  total  has  risen  half  a  million  in 
seven  years. 

As  the  visitor  from  the  North  approaches 
the  park  in  winter.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  bird 
life  from  home  has  been  shaken  down  into 
this  toe  of  the  Nation,  like  goodies  in  a 
Christmas  stocking.  Except  for  the  thin  line 
of  the  Florida  Keys,  this  is  as  far  south  as 
birds  can  get  without  a  long  overwater  hop. 
There  are  robins,  catbirds,  goldfinches,  and 
a  host  of  other  small  stunmertlme  friends, 
as  well  as  many  birds  of  prey. 

Here,  too,  as  we  drove  to  the  park  last 
spring,  were  more  reminders  of  how  man  is 
closing  in  upon  his  remaining  wilderness 
areas:  a  big  rocket-engine  plant  only  a  mile 
from  the  park  entrance  and  nearby  the  con- 
troversial Canal  111.  which  park  officials 
feared  would  drain  off  sorely  needed  fresh 
water  and  allow  salt  water  to  Invade  the 
land.  The  rocket  tests,  however,  terminated 
with  the  third  firing  last  June,  and,  in  the 
battle  of  C-111.  park  officials  and  conserva- 
tionists have  won  a  partial  victory — agree- 
ment to  provide  gates  to  prevent  salt-water 
intrusion,  and  openings  In  the  canal  wall 
to  shunt  fresh  water  Into  the  park. 

At  the  Visitor  Center  Just  inside  the  park 
entrance,  you  stand  at  the  dizzy  elevation 
of  5>.2  feet  above  sea  level.  Driving  from  here 
to  Florida  Bay  at  Flamingo — a  little  less 
than  forty  miles — you  go  downhill  at  an 
average  rate  of  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
per  mile.  But  in  a  region  so  low  and  flat,  a 


few  Inches  can  alter  land  ajid  nature  as 
much  as  thousands  of  feet  in  the  Rockies. 
Altitudes,  slight  though  It  is.  divides  this 
Delaware-size  park  Into  three  different 
worlds — the  plnelands,  the  saw  grass,  and  the 
mangrove  coast. 

First  because  highest  is  the  plnelands 
world,  a  beguiling  place  of  wind  soughing 
through  long  needles,  of  calling  bobwhite 
and  hammering  woodpecker.  By  night  the 
woods  siir  with  unsuspected  life  as  raccoons 
and  opossums  come  forth  to  feed,  bobcats 
and  gray  foxes  prowl,  and  white-tailed  deer, 
by  some  miracle,  avoid  breaking  their  dainty, 
fragile  legs  In  nature-made  booby  traps — 
holes  dissolved  in  the  porous  limestone. 

PINES     YIELD    TO    SAW-GRASS    GLADES 

From  these  rocky,  pine-clad  five-foot 
"mountains"  you  descend  a  few  Inpercep- 
tlble  inches  and  enter  the  true  glade  coun- 
try— the  world  of  saw  grass,  hammock,  and 
slough. 

What  an  adventure  this  must  have  been 
In  the  davs  when  early  explorers  braved  the 
Everglades — men  like  Maj.  A.  P.  Williams 
in  1883  and  Hugh  L.  Wllloughby,  "Ex-Lieu- 
tenant Commanding  Rhode  Island  Naval  Re- 
serve," in  '97.  Even  then,  only  70  years  ago 
and  well  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living,  all  the  area  south  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee and  west  of  a  thin  strip  of  pineland  fac- 
ing the  Atlantic  was  a  watery  wilderness 
known  only  to  the  secretive  Seminole.  Even 
the  Williams  expedition  had'  probed  no  more 
than  a  wavering  north-south  line  as  far  aii 
the  Hamev  River. 

As  Wllloughby  wrote  in  Across  the  Ever- 
glades. 'In  our  very  midst,  as  it  were,  in  one 
of  our  Atlantic  coast  States,  we  have  a  tract 
of  land  one  hundred  and  thirty  mUes  long 
and  seventy  miles  wide  that  Is  as  much  un- 
known to  the  white  man  as  the  heart  of 
Africa." 

He  and  a  companion  crossed  by  canoe, 
from  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  near  the  Harney's  mouth  to  the  1:  fant 
town  of  Miami.  "What  a  change,"  he  wrote, 
"had  been  made  in  this  place  since  the  same 
time  last  year! — from  two  houses  it  has  been 
made  a  town  of  two  thousand  Inhabitants. 
Of  course.  Its  splendid  big  hotel,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  will  prove  a  great  boom 
to  the  tourist,  but  for  me  the  plcturesqueness 
seemed  to  have  gone;  Its  wilderness  has  been 
rudely  marred  by  the  hand  of  civilization." 
In  the  Everglades  this  lover  of  wildness 
surely  found  It.  He  and  a  companion  bucked 
the  saw  grass  in  two  canvas  canoes,  with  a 
bicycle-wheel  cyclometer  nvDunted  on  one  to 
measure  distance.  Some  days  they  were  able 
to  pole  and  push  their  way  eastward  onlv  two 
or  three  miles  and  once  they  had  to  back- 
track 13  miles. 

The  saw  grass,  Wllloughby  wrote,  "is  the 
great  barrier  to  Everglade  travel;  it  pays 
better  to  go  twenty-five  mlleS  around  than 
half  a  mile  through.  What  makes  this  grass 
so  formidable  and  so  much  to  be  dreaded  Is 
the  saw-Uke  edge  with  which  It  Is  armed 
on  three  sides.  .  .  .  The  nose  and  face  suffer 
much." 

Yet  Wllloughby  found  much  to  admire: 
"The  popular  Impression  has  always  been 
that  the  Everglades  Is  a  huge  swamp,  full  of 
malaria  and  disease  germs.  There  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  In  our  surroundings  that 
would  remind  one  of  a  swamp.  Around  the 
shores  of  the  little  Islands  the  mud  may  be 
a  trifle  soft,  but  pure  water  Is  running  over 
It.  and  no  stagnant  pools  can  be  found.  In 
the  daytime  the  cool  breeze  has  an  undis- 
turbed sweep,  and  the  water  is  protected 
from  overheating  by  the  shade  the  grass 
affords.  Water-plants  of  various  kinds  and 
several  varieties  of  fish  and  reptiles  keep  the 
balance  of  life,  as  In  a  self-sxistalnlng 
aquarium." 

After  a  flight  over  the  park,  I  had  to  agree 
that  except  by  plane  this  would  be  about 
the  worst  Journey  In  the  world.  At  the  little 
amphibian's  controls  was  Ranger-pilot  Ralph 
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Mlele.  and  with  xia  went  our  biologist  friend 
Bill  Robertson. 

My  first  impression  was  of  a  land  part 
water,  part  weeds,  flat  and  wholly  deserted. 
Then  I  saw  dust  rising  from  the  "Hole  in 
the  Doughnut"— privately  owned  farmland 
still  within  the  park — and  picked  out  the 
long  road  running  generally  southwest  to 
Florida  Bay  at  Flamingo. 

A    WORLD    FOR    THE    BIRDS 

Yes,  there  were  some  signs  of  man.  but 
most  of  the  scene  seemed  to  be  for  the 
birds — too  wet  for  walking,  too  dry  for  a 
boat.  Near  ponds  where  wading  birds  were 
feeding,  the  watery  land  was  ashlmmer  with 
wings.  A  few  showed  the  black  and  white  of 
the  wood  storks;  and  over  turquoise  Florida 
Bay,  other  large  white  birds  with  black  wing 
tip's  flapped  along  in  dignified  fiight. 

"White  pelicans,"  Bill  shouted  above  the 
drumming  of  the  engine.  "They  come  here 
in  winter  from  the  northern  Great  Plains. 

"We're  going  to  check  for  spoonbills  and 
eagles  now." 

As  we  swung  lower  and  turned.  I  saw  an 
Island  frosted  with  white  and  pink. 

"Tern  Key."  said  Bill.  "Roseate  spoonbill 
rookery.  About  200  nesting  pairs.  Not  bad" 
Now  we  were  over  another  island,  and  in 
the  top  of  a  hurricane-ravaged  black  man- 
grove I  saw  an  untidy-looking  nest  with  a 
white-headed  bird  of  prey  In  It. 

"Not  yet,"  Bill  said.  "That's  only  an  osprey. 
You'll  see  the  difference." 

Another  Island  swung  Into  view,  another 
tree,  and  a  nest  like  a  small  haystack,  but 
no  eagle  that  I  could  see 

"Two  young,"  announced  Bill,  and  with  the 
glasses  I  made  out  two  bits  of  fluff. 

And  now  on  majestic  wings  came  the 
mother.  (Or  was  it  the  father?)  No  osprey 
this;  she  looked  twice  Its  size  and  so  lordly 
of  mien  that  she  might  have  flown  right 
off  the  national  coat  of  arms.  But  Instead 
of  arrows  and  an  olive  branch,  she  gripped 
a  small,  antlcllmactic  fish. 

We  left  the  little  ones  mobbing  their 
mother  for  the  catfish,  and  in  an  hour's 
flight  Bill  counted  20  active  eagle  nests.  On 
some  sat  a  great  white-headed  bird;  in  others 
we  saw  eggs  or  eaglets. 

"There's  no  other  place  in  the  country 
outside  Alaska,"  said  Ralph,  "where  you  can 
see  as  many  bald  eagle  nests  In  an  hour's 
flying." 

All  the  eagle  nests  were  close  to  salt  water, 
most  of  them  in  dead  trees  In  the  all  but 
Inaccessible  mangrove  realm  along  the  park's 
west  rim,  a  maze  of  Islands  and  channels. 
In  one  long,  placid  channel  I  saw  what  I 
thought  at  first  was  a  boat;  then  I  realized 
It  was  a  manatee,  or  sea  cow.  Its  flat  tall 
stirring  up  a  wake  of  mud  as  It  churned 
along  near  the  bottom.  Biggest  animal  In  the 
park,  the  manatee  measures  up  to  15  feet 
and  weighs  as  much  as  1,200  pounds.  Now 
strictly  protected  In  Florida,  It  helps  man 
by  eating  aquatic  plants  that  clog  canals  and 
streams. 

Finally  we  sighted  civilization  again — a  few 
scattered  houses  on  an  island  gleaming 
strangely  white. 

"That's  Chokoloskee  Island."  the  pilot  said, 
"Just  outside  the  park  boundary.  It's  built  up 
largely  of  the  shells  of  oysters  the  Indians 
ate." 

These  were  the  long-vanished  Calusa  and 
their  predecessors,  who  lived  here  perhaps  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Christ. 

Gliding  In  over  the  white  wooden  houses 
of  the  fishing  village  that  stands  today  upwn 
this  mommaent  to  vanished  gourmands,  we 
landed  at  nearby  Everglades  City,  where 
Ranger  Dick  Stokes  greeted  us  grimly.  Alli- 
gator poaching  hereabouts  was  rife,  and  even 
when  the  rangers  could  catch  the  culprits, 
getting  a  conviction  was  like  pulling  gator 
teeth. 

But  Dick  brightened  as  he  showed  us  an 
ancient  pottery  bowl  and  conch-Bhell  tools 


he  had  recently  foimd  and  added  to  the 
National  Park  Services'  collection  of  Calusa 
relics. 

ONLT  A  REMNANT  OF  INDIANS  NOW 

Today  the  Indian  Is  gone  from  the  park, 
except  for  a  narrow  strip  Just  inside  ite 
north  boundary  along  the  Tamlaml  Trail. 
There  dwell  some  190  members  of  the  Mlc- 
cosukee  tribe,  usually  considered  a  branch 
of  the  Seminole.  From  the  air,  we  gllmpwed 
their  palm-thatched  chickees  beside  the  busy 
Trail. 

Some  saw-grass  areas  outside  the  park  were 
crisscrossed  by  great  curving  tracks,  as  If 
dinosaurs  hai  been  playing  tag. 

"Tracks  o'  swamp  buggies  and  airboats 
used  by  hunters,"  the  pilot  explained. 

Deer  hunting  here  has  become  big  busi- 
ness, with  elaborate  camps,  airplanes,  and 
two-way  radio  as  well  as  huge-tired  swamp 
buggies  and  high-speed  airboats.  In  the 
park,  saich  vehicles  are  not  allowed,  except 
for  patrol  and  emergency  use  by  rangers. 

I  remembered  some  notes  National  Geo- 
graphic photographer  Otis  Imboden  made 
after  a  roaring  ride  with  Ranger  Wlnte  In 
an  alrboat,  an  almost-flying  machine  with 
a  150-horsepower  airplane  engine  and  pro- 
peller. 

"Noise  like  something  out  of  Hades  and  ex- 
citing blast  of  wind  in  your  face  High  saw 
grass  parts  and  bushes  fly  past  as  you  glide 
over  a  dew-deep  streak  of  watery  grass  and 
lily  pads. 

'Secret  of  steering  is  to  throw  the  craft 
Into  a  fast  'drift.'  like  a  powerful  racing  car 
making  a  curve.  You  have  to  step  on  the 
gas  and  send  the  boat  into  a  broad  sideslip 
at  every  turn  Twin  air-rudders  moved  by 
Joy  stick.  Foot-pedal  accelerator  like  auto- 
mobile. Biggest  difference — no  brakes!  Only 
way  to  stop  suddenly  Is  to  make  a  skidding 
about-face. 

"Machine  Is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  lim- 
ited geography  of  the  Glades.  High  seat  for 
driver  puts  him  above  grass-top  level.  Latest 
adaptation  Is  slick  vinyl  plastic  coating  on 
flat  hull  ixjttom:  reduces  friction  for  an  extra 
five  or  ten  miles  per  hour.  Usually  boats 
cruise  from  30  to  40  mph.  Capable  of  60  to  70 
mph — when  there's  water  In  the  Glades." 

Now  from  the  air  we  see  a  skyscraper.  At 
least  It  seems  like  one  in  this  flat  land- 
scape— a  concrete  tower  rising  65  feet  above 
the  saw  grass  and  underbrush.  The  Park 
Service  completed  It  three  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide a  fire  lookout  and  give  visitors  a  view 
of  the  all  but  invisible,  inches-deep  Shark 
Slough— the  heart  of  the  river  of  grass.  In 
the  pool  at  the  tower's  base  we  can  see  dozens 
of  gators,  tails  swinging  from  side  to  side  like 
sculling  oars. 

This  Shark  Valley  Observation  Tower  draws 
increasing  numbers  of  tourists  from  the 
Tamlaml  Trail,  seven  miles  away.  Oil  pros- 
pectors built  the  original  road,  but  the  Park 
Service  has  made  It  a  15-mlle  loop  to  assure 
visitors  new  sights  in  both  directions. 

"GLOWS    AND    GLORIES  "    OF    A    TEARDROP    ISLE 

More  miles  of  saw  grass  dotted  with  ham- 
mocks, and  from  their  distinctive  shape  I 
realized  fully  for  the  first  time  that  these 
are  Indeed  islands  in  a  stream. 

"Each  hammock  is  an  elongated  teardrop 
of  greener  hardwood  vegetation,"  BUI  Robert- 
son pointed  out,  "with  Its  streamlined  comet- 
tail  pointing  downriver.  See  how  each  Is 
aligned  with  the  water  flow  In  a  sweeping 
curve  south  and  then  west? 

"Some  hammocks  have  a  sort  of  natural 
moat  where  the  organic  acids  have  etched 
away  the  adjoining  rock.  This  helps  to  pro- 
tect the  hammocks  from  glades  fires,  but  In 
times  of  drought  they  can  be  destroyed — not 
only  the  vegetation  but  the  soil  itself." 

I  wondered  how  dirt  could  bum — till  later 
I  walked  over  a  typical  hammock.  Here  Ls 
botany  gone  mad.  I  thought  of  Robinson 
Crusoe's  tropic  isle  and  remembered  lines 
from  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden: 


"The  lightning  flash  of  Insect  and  of  bird. 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and 

ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world." 

Here  the  very  earth  seems  living.  Wholly 
organic,  the  hammock  peat  Itself  falls  prey 
to  a  really  determined  fire.  In  a  dry  year  even 
the  peat  of  the  saw-grass  plains  may  burn. 

But  now  the  plnelands  reappeared,  and 
the  red-and-white  amphibian  planed  to 
earth  at  the  little  strip  near  park  head- 
quarters. 

Having  seen  the  park  as  the  eagle — or  the 
eagle-counter — sees  it.  we  Joined  the  hun- 
dreds coming  by  car  to  this  tropic  wonder- 
land. 

"In  the  course  of  a  walk  through  a  ham- 
mock In  the  Park."  biologist  Bill  Robertson 
has  wrlten,  "you  might  observe,  say,  a 
raccoon,  a  blue  Jay,  and  a  black  snake — 
nothing  tropical  about  any  of  these  creatures; 
they  could  be  seen  as  readily  In  Illinois  or 
Connecticut.  However,  the  tree  that  the  rac- 
coon climbs,  the  insect  the  blue  jay  catches 
and  the  lizard  that  the  black  snake  has  Just 
eaten  are  likely  to  be  the  tropical  species  not 
found  elsewhere  In  the  United  States." 

This  paragraph  in  his  book  Everglades — 
The  Park  Story  sums  up  for  me  much  of  the 
parks  appeal,  its  combination  of  the  familiar 
with  the  bizarre  and  exotic.  Here  are  many 
immigrants  from  the  tropics  Most  arrived 
by  wave  or  wind,  but  some  plants  doubtless 
came  as  seeds  in  the  stomachs  of  birds 

At  Royal  Palm,  once  a  Florida  state  park 
and  nucleus  of  the  national  preserve,  two  of 
the  finest  nature  walks  begin — the  Anhlnga 
Trail  and  Gumbo  Limbo  Trail.  The  tropical 
hardwood  called  gumbo  limbo  is  also  known 
as  the  sunburn  tree  because  Its  reddish  peel- 
ing bark  suggests  an  appalling  case  of  Flor- 
ida's commonest  beach  indiscretion. 

Within  thirty  feet  of  the  winding  board- 
walk that  carries  the  Anhlnga  Trail  over 
water  and  mud,  a  pair  of  anhingas  had  built 
a  nest  and  the  mother  snakeblrd  was  feeding 
her  young. 

"That's  one  of  those  anaconda  birds,"  said 
a  lady. 

"She'll  learn  a  lot  before  she  leaves  this 
place."  said  Fred  with  a  grin. 

"See  that  great  blue  heron  over  there?"  He 
pointed  to  a  fout-foot  bird  with  an  ideal  build 
for  a  basketball  player.  The  heron  stood  so 
still  I  had  missed  him. 

"Well."  Fred  continued.  "I  was  here  one 
day  making  pictures  when  a  party  of  city 
people  came  through.  The  man  who  did  most 
of  the  talking  spied  a  great  blue  heron 
standing  there  like  something  somebody  had 
painted. 

"  'Look!'  he  said  'Artificial  bids!  The  Park 
Senlce  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  Itself  ' 

"Just  then  the  old  heron  spied  what  he  had 
been  waiting  for  That  beak  and  neck  shot 
out  like  a  snake  striking.  He  missed,  gave 
out  with  an  angry  squak,  and  stalked  off 
around  the  bend  like  a  center  who  had  Just 
been  sent  to  the  showers  for  too  many  fouls. 

"The  city  man.  I  noticed,  was  a  little  quiet- 
er after  that." 

Mrs  Ruth  Mendlen,  a  i>ark  naturalist  like 
her  husband  Sam,  came  along  with  a  party  of 
Cub  Scouts  In  tow. 

"What  would  you  do  If  a  mosquito  started 
to  bite  you?"  one  boy  asked  another. 

"I'd  slap  It." 

"Well,  you'd  be  destroying  wildlife.  I'd 
Just  let  It  bite." 

"Then  you'd  be  feeding  the  ammals.  and 
that's  against  the  park  rules,  too." 

BIRDS    BECOME    PEOPLE- WATCHERS 

In  twenty  minutes  along  this  wooden  trail 
we  saw  uncountable  numbers  of  creatures, 
from  soft-shelled  turtles  In  the  Uly  pads  and 
banded  water  snakes  colled  in  clumps  of 
grass  to  big  and  little  alligators  and  a  host 
of  swimming  and  wading  birds.  Here  some  of 
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the  country's  most  eltislve  and  striking  her- 
ons egrets,  grebes,  and  bitterns  become  »o 
accustomed  to  people-watching  that  you  can 
approach  them  within  a  few  feet.  Among 
them  were  a  wood  Ibis  and  a  llmpiln.  But 
I  looked  In  vain  for  roseate  spoonbills. 

"Well  see  them  later,"  Fred  said.  "They're 
ordinarily  coastal,  but  I  hear  there's  a  greet 
show  right  now  at  a  brackish  pond  down  the 
road." 

Sure  enough.  By  gracing  an  inslgnincant 
little  pond  with  their  presence,  the  spoonbUls 
had  piled  up  traffic  Uke  a  bear  Jam  In  Yellow- 
stone. 

"They're  coming  farther  Inland  to  feed 
now  and  you  see  them  here  In  larger  num- 
bers,"  said   District   Naturalist   Vlnce   Mra- 

In  this  one  small  pond  and  Its  backdrop 
of  trees  we  counted  67  "pinks,"  as  Fred  calls 
them  the  adults  as  radiant  as  a  tropical  sun- 
set Every  now  and  then  one  would  go  into 
acUon.  fluttering  Ita  wings,  hopping  from 
spot  to  spot,  and  swinging  Its  great  horn 
spoon  through  the  fishy  water. 

Visitors  from  the  North  often  confuse  the 
spoonbill  with  the  flamingo,  today  all  but 
gone  from  Florida  except  for  captive  birds. 
Although  there  Is  no  record  of  wild  flamin- 
gos ever  nesting  In  the  United  States,  large 
flocks  of  these  brilliant  West  Indian  birds 
used  to  vUlt  south  Florida— so  many  and 
so  often  at  the  txirn  of  the  century  that 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  Uttle  settlement 
on  Florida  Bay  that  now  is  the  Mecca  of  park 
visitors.  Today  one  rarely  sees  a  free-flying 
flamingo  In  Florida.  The  last  group  seems  to 
have  been  a  flight  of  six  phouigraphed  by 
National  Geographic  President-Editor  Mel- 
ville Orosvenor  seven  years  ago. 

On  the  way  to  Flamingo  we  passed  almost 
unknowing  from  the  saw-grass  world  to  the 
world  of  the  mangrove.  But  first  we  walked 
through  Mahogany  Hammock,  where  the 
country's  largest  mahogany  has  withstood 
innumerable  htirrlcanes. 

A  "snake"  that  strangles  trees 
In  this  green  shade  It  Is  easy  to  imagine 
a  cougar  lurking  to  pounce  out  at  the  deer 
we  had  seen  splashing  through  the  Glades. 
But  even  Ln  the  safety  of  the  park,  very  few 
of  these  great  cats  remain,  and  many  of  those 
"seen"  by  tourists  turn  out  to  be  bobcats. 

To  me  the  most  eerie  and  unrelenting 
predator  In  this  Uoplc  gloom  is  not  an  ani- 
mal but  a  plant— the  strangler  fig.  It  be- 
gins life  as  an  air  plant  In  the  top  of  a  tree, 
where  the  seeds  are  often  dropped  by  birds. 
It  sends  roots  dangling  down  to  the  ground, 
and  as  It  grows  it  becomes  a  writhing,  seek- 
ing snake,  ever  extending  and  ever  tighten- 
ing Its  great  gray  constrictor  colls  around  Its 
victim  tree.  Uke  the  serpents  of  Greek  legend 
around  LaocoOn  and  his  sons.  Cut  It  off  and 
It  lives  again  as  an  air  plant  until  It  can 
put  down  new  roots.  This  botanical  snake 
has  no  mercy  and  flnaUy  squeezes  Its  host 
to  death. 

There  are  real  snakes,  too,  Including  rat- 
tlers, though  visitors  rarely  see  them. 

"Usually  a  rattler  wlU  try  to  keep  out  of 
your  way."  said  Fred  as  we  drove  along,  "but 
I  once  met  one  that  followed  me. 

"I  waa  makmg  pictures  on  the  Anhinga 
Trail  when  Park  Naturalist  Malcolm  Ross 
came  along  with  a  party  of  visitors.  It  was  up 
at  the  end  where  the  boardwalk  loop  trail 
meets  the  old  road,  and  Just  at  the  edge  of 
the  road  he  had  seen  a  big  dlamondback 
rattler. 

"  'Hey,  Fred.'  he  said,  behind  his  hand, 
■keep  your  eye  on  this  snake  tlU  I  finish  with 
these  people  and  can  catch  him.'  '8\ire."  I 
said  Then  I  gtxoUed  back  toward  my  equip- 
ment, thinking  I  might  get  a  picture  of  the 
snake— and  the  snake  came  right  along  with 

"  That'i  funny,"  I  thought.  'U  that  anake 
following  mal  Or  does  he  Just  happen  to  be 
going  Um  aaoM  way  rm  going?'  I  walked 


across  to  the  other  side  of  the  road — and  the 
rattler  crossed  the  road  too.  I  crossed  back — 
and  he  did  the  same. 

"Just  then  an  elderly  couple  came  along 
and  the  man  said.  'Do  you  know  there's  a 
snake  following  you?'  'Yes,'  I  said.  'I  suppose 
It's  a  pet  snake,'  he  said.  'No,'  I  had  to  tell 
him,  'I  never  saw  him  In  my  life  before — 
and  I  recommend  you  get  outa  here!"  They 
did. 

"By  that  time  the  snake  and  I  had  come 
about  75  yards,  and  he  was  right  behind  me. 
So  I  got  up  on  the  wooden  fence  at  the  nearer 
end  of  the  boardwalk  loop  and  tucJted  my 
feet  up.  I  didn't  feel  any  too  secure,  be- 
cause the  snake  came  and  colled  up  right 
under  me.  looking  up,  and  a  two-and-a-half- 
foot  fence  didn't  seem  any  too  high  because 
it  was  a  six-foot  snake. 

"Pretty  soon  Malcolm  and  his  party  came 
around  the  loop  and  he  looked  where  the 
snake  had  been.  Then  he  saw  me  75  yards 
away  on  the  fence,  and  when  he  got  close 
enough,  he  called,  again  behind  his  hand: 
•Where's  the  snake?'  'Right  here,'  I  said  with 
a  gesture,  not  caring  to  speak  loud.  Then  he 
saw  It.  right  at  my  feet. 

'•  How  did  It  get  there?'  he  asked,  sur- 
prised. 

"  It  followed  me.'  I  said.  'How  else  do  you 
suppose  it  would  get  there?' 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'you  stay  right  on  that 
fence.' 

"  'What  you  think  I'm  going  to  do,  get 
down?'  I  asked. 

"He  went  and  got  a  snake  stick  and  caught 
it,  and  he  and  Sam  Mendlen  put  It  in  a  bag. 
It  didn't  put  up  any  fuss.  In  fact,  it  hadn't 
tried  to  hurt  anybody.  Just  followed  me. 

"If  Malcolm  and  Sam  hadn't  been  there.  I 
wouldn't  expect  you  to  believe  It.  but  that's 
what  happened,  and  I  can't  explain  It." 

On  the  Mangrove  Trail  at  West  Lake  we 
saw  vivid  signs  of  hurricane  fury.  Flamingo 
Itself,  in  September.  1960.  felt  the  full  force 
of  Donna,  which  deroofed  and  gutted  the 
newly  completed  Visitor  Center.  Hurricane- 
driven  tides  reached  Its  second  story  and 
left  malodorous  mud  and  seaweed  on  the 
dining-room  floor  to  prove  It. 

Year  by  year,  such  storm  tides  build  new 
land  by  piling  up  mud  mshore.  But  the  busi- 
est land  builder  Is  the  mangrove,  which  be- 
gins Its  terrestrial  life  on  these  mudbanks. 
As  your  car  descends  a  few  crucial  inches  on 
the  long  road  to  Flamingo,  fresh  water  gives 
way  to  brackish  and  the  first  small  outposts 
of  the  "walking  forest"  appear.  Each  mile 
they  gain  In  numbers  and  size,  red  mangroves 
atop  their  long  curving  stilts,  called  prop 
roots. 

"By  means  of  such  roots."  said  a  trallslde 
marker,  "this  tree  'walks'  farther  and  farther 
out  Into  the  water.  — " 

This  tree  not  only  walks;  It  swims.  Its  fruit 
stays  on  the  tree  tUl  It  grows  an  eight- Inch 
seedling.  When  it  falls  it  floats,  often  for 
many  miles  and  weeks,  UU  eventually  It 
lodges  on  a  mudbank  and  a  new  mangrove 
begins.  Debris  and  mud  pile  up  In  the  roots 
and  new  land  comes  Into  being. 

If  you  Jump  up  and  down  on  some  of  these 
mangrove  Islands — Banana  Patch,  for  exam- 
ple— the  land  all  around  you  shakes. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  park's  land  area  has 
been  built  up  from  the  sea  bottom  In  the 
past  4,000  years,"  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Frank 
Cooper  Craighead,  retired  Department  of 
Agriculture  scientist  and  authority  on  Ever- 
glades plants. 

A  National  Park  Service  Research  Collabo- 
rator, he  sUU  ranges  this  forbidding  terrain 
at  the  age  of  76  in  pursuit  of  his  botanical 
researches,  now  supported  In  part  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  This  Indomita- 
ble scientist  Is  the  father  of  Drs.  Prank  and 
John  Craighead,  whose  articles  and  photo- 
graphs on  natiu-e  subjects  from  eagles  to 
grizzlies  have  Informed  and  entranced  So- 
ciety members  for  three  decades. 

"Florida  Bay,"  he  observed,  "which  makes 


up  nearly  one-third  of  the  park's  area.  Is  a 
curious  arena  where  new  land  Is  constantly 
being  built.  Banks  of  mud  precipitated  by 
marine  plants  and  shells  reach  the  stirface 
and  are  colonized  by  red  mangrove  seedlings. 
Here  such  colonization  has  resulted  In  the 
Florida  Bay  keys,  now  built  up  one  to  three 
feet  above  mean  tide." 

If  you  were  12  feet  tall — and  didn't  sink  In 
the  muddy  bottom — you  could  walk  any- 
where In  this  broad  bay.  Depths  In  the  park's 
portion  at  mean  low  tide  range  from  a  fe^r 
Inches  to  rarely  more  than  4  or  5  feet,  and  ii 
maximum  of  11. 

People  who  go  boating  on  Florida  Bay 
without  careful  briefing  on  depths  and  chan- 
nels often  spend  hot.  sunburned  hours  wait- 
ing for  rangers  to  tow  them  off  a  mudbank. 
or  wading  and  pushing  waist-deep  In  water 
and  knee-deep  in  sticky  marl.  Park  rules  re- 
quire boating  parUes  to  file  a  trip  plan  In 
advance. 

On  a  map  at  the  Flamingo  Visitor  Center, 
one  extremely  shallow  area  bears  an  unoffi- 
cial name.  The  Wet  Lawn.  Perhaps  the  same 
Joker  named  First  National  Bank— the  first 
mud-bank  a  boat  would  encounter  In  ap- 
proaching Cape  Sable  from  south  or  west. 

This  white  sandy  cape  abounds  In  exquis- 
ite shells,  and  tour  boats  bring  loads  of 
visitors  from  Flamingo  to  collect  and  picnic 
on  the  sands.  Here  on  Cape  Sable  you  stand 
at  the  southernmost  mainland  point  in  the 
United  States — 53  miles  farther  south  than 
Brownsville.  Texas. 

On  sandy  Cape  Sable,  on  spring  and  sum- 
mer nights,  huge  loggerhead  turtles  swim  In 
from  the  sea  and  drag  themselves  over  the 
sand  to  lay  eggs  beyond  reach  of  the  waves. 
But  the  eggs  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  humanUke  hands  of  hungry  raccoons, 
and  most  of  them  disappear  inside  these 
black-masked  brigands.  The  rapacious  coons 
almost  put  an  end  to  the  hatching  of  logger- 
heads on  these  sands.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
way  the  mammals  brought  doom  to  the 
dinosaurs  millions  of  years   ago. 

Recently  the  rangers  have  been  trapping 
coons  here  and  exiling  them  to  distant  parts 
of  the  park.  Result:  Egg  destruction,  for- 
merly 80  percent,  has  dropped  to  20  percent 
Rounding  Cape  Sable  In  a  ranger  patrol 
boat  one  day.  we  wound  among  the  man- 
grove Islands  of  Whitewater  Bay,  so  called 
because  Its  surface  Is  often  streaked  with 
foam. 

At  Oyster  Bay  we  stopped  to  watch  an 
eagle  on  her  nest  In  a  tall  blighted  tree.  Sud- 
denly the  boat  shook,  then  again.  Something 
was  striking  our  hull. 

"Porpoises,"  said  the  ranger  at  the  helm. 
"They  want  us  to  come  out  and  play." 

Obligingly  he  started  the  engine,  and  Im- 
mediately two  porpoises  appeared  at  our 
bow.  For  30  minutes  they  sported  along  at  10 
miles  an  hour  aa  we  sped  down  a  channel 
called  Joe  River,  their  great  gray  glistening 
backs  often  clear  of  the  water  and  almost 
within  arm's  reach.  Once  they  vanished; 
then,  as  if  pleased  with  their  Joke,  came 
rocketing  back  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
channel,  to  vie  with  us  for  another  10  min- 
utes before  disappearing  with  a  final  flip 
of  the  tail.  We  knew  they  were  the  same  two 
because  both  had  recognizable  scars  on  their 
backs,  one  a  long,  deep  old  wound  that  was 
possibly  inflicted  by  a  shark. 

Sightseeing  boats  from  Flamingo  make 
similar  trips,  and  these  are  wonderful  fishing 
waters.  The  brackUh  shallows  make  Ideal 
nurseries  for  shrimp,  marine  worms,  and 
■maU  fish  that  feed  larger  flsh,  such  as  sea 
trout,  snook,  and  tarpon. 

ttATtOtT'S    Om-T    CROCOOnLK    KEARLT    EAlirlCT 

By  boat  from  Flamingo  one  can  readily 
cross  Florida  Bay  to  Key  Largo,  where  a  resi- 
dent ranger  watches  over  the  breeding  roseate 
spoonblllB  and  the  few  remaining  crocodiles. 
In  the  United  States  these  big  saltwater 
saurlans  now  survive  only  In  extreme  south- 
em  Florida  waters. 
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"The  other  day,  in  the  hope  of  making 
some  pictures,  we  went  to  a  place  Just  out- 
side the  park  where  I've  sometimes  seen 
crocodiles."  said  Fred.  "There  were  none  to 
be  found,  and  a  man  living  nearby  told  us 
he  saw  some  fellows  with  a  rifle  §hoot  three. 

"A  crocodile  Isn't  pretty."  he  fciused.  "and 
he's  Uke  the  alligator  but  more  so — he'll  eat 
anything  that  moves,  not  caring  whether  it's 
your  pet  dog.  or  you.  for  that  matter.  But 
these  are  the  last  crocs  In  the  United  States. 
It  took  Mother  Nature  a  long  time  to  make 
them,  and  once  gone  they  are  gone  forever. 
If  they'd  stay  In  the  park  they  might  have  a 
chance,  but  they  don't — and  their  future 
doesn't  look  good." 

From  Flamingo  In  the  southwest  to  Ever- 
glades City  In  the  northwest  means  a  drive 
of  140  miles,  counterclockwise  around  the 
park.  By  water  it  Is  about  70  miles,  and  per- 
haps some  day  sightseeing  boats  will  make 
regular  trips  between  the  two.  I  hope  so,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  memorable  ride,  thread- 
ing the  labyrinthine  channels  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands  region. 

Everglades  City  (population  552)  calls  it- 
sell  the  park's  western  water  gateway.  Prom 
here  and  Chokoloskee,  charter  and  conces- 
sion boat  captains  take  visitors  to  the  nearer 
rookeries,  ancient  Indian  sites,  and  man- 
grove Islands.  On  such  a  ride  a  couple  of 
years  ago  Otis  Imboden  Jotted  these  graphic 
notes: 

"Our  guide  and  helmsman  has  a  good 
Florida  Cracker  accent — 'arrlsters'  for  oysters, 
'hewrikin'  for  hurricane,  'hearln'  for  heron — 
and  a  rhythmic  patter  as  colorful  as  It  is 
original. 

"Shows  us  the  breather  tubes  from  the 
roots  of  the  black  mangrove.  "This  here  man- 
grove makes  tannic  acid,  and  some  folk  says 
the  tree  makes  the  water  so  acid  the  roots 
has  to  turn  up  fer  air.' 

"Points  out  oyster  bars  like  sand  bars. 
'These  Is  eatable  arrlsters.' 

"Signs  mark  boundary  of  park  as  it  crosses 
Chokoloskee  Bay.  "The  park  Is  kind  of 
spotted  here,  and  there's  parts  that's  In  and 
parts  that's  out." 

"Plleated  woodpecker  on  telephone  pole. 
'He  hears  those  wires  hummln"  an'  thinks 
it's  a  worm  Inside  that  pole.' 

"  "The  mullet  Is  the  onllest  fish  that's  got 
a  gizzard  Just  like  a  chicken.'  " 

CHOKOLOSKEE  KEEPS   rrS  EARLY   WAYS 

Ornithologists  don't  know  what  a  wood- 
pecker on  a  telephone  pole  thinks  about,  and 
ichthyologists  say  they  never  saw  a  mullet 
with  a  gizzard,  though  this  mud-scooping 
bottom  feeder  does  have  an  unusually  long 
digestive  tract — seven  feet  of  intestine  in  a 
13-inch  fish. 

But  the  gizzard  belief  Is  firmly  rooted 
hereabouts.  Dick  Stokes  later  told  of  a  slick 
country  lawyer  who  tried  to  have  a  case  of 
Illegal  stop-netting  thrown  out  of  court  on 
the  ground  that  the  mullet,  since  it  has  a 
gizzard,  must  be  a  fowl  Instead  of  a  flsh. 

Today  the  tour-boat  spiel  is  less  colorful, 
and  a  new  marina,  visitor  center,  and  ranger 
office  have  been  built  on  the  waterfront. 

All  this  newness  contrasts  sharply  with 
Chokoloskee  now  linked  with  Everglades 
City  by  a  causeway  but  still  a  world  apart. 

Unchanged  since  Seminole  trading-post 
days,  a  barn-red  building  stands  on  stilts  in  a 
palm-fringed  clearing  at  the  water's  edge. 
This  is  SmaUwoods  Store  and  the  U.S.  Post 
Office,  surely  one  of  the  quaintest  under  the 
flag.  On  the  shelves  or  hanging  overhead  are 
all  the  wares  of  an  old-time  general  store — 
dark  bottles  of  patent  medicine,  machetes, 
halters,  oil  lamps  with  ornate  reflector  plates. 

Miss  Thelma  Smallwood  presides  over  all 
this,  as  postmlBtreas  and  heir  to  her  father's 
emporium.  She  sees  no  reason  to  change 
things.  The  barnlike  building  on  its  pine 
piles  has  withstood  many  a  hurricane,  and 
Miss  Smallwood  herself  seemed  to  me  to 
embody  the  same  Immovability. 


PARKS    INDIANS    ADOPT    A    CONSTTrUTION 

Driving  Ijeck  toward  Miami  on  the 
Tamlami  T;ail,  we  stopped  at  the  Indian 
village  on  the  edge  of  the  park. 

"Dont  call  us  Seminole,"  we  were  told. 
"Call  us  Miccosukee." 

They  claim  to  be  a  separate  tribe  whose  an- 
cestors lived  and  hunted  In  northern  Florida 
where  the  town  of  Miccosukee  now  stands 
and  were  driven  south  in  the  early  19th 
century. 

When  the  park  was  established  In  1947,  all 
the  Indians  within  its  boundaries  were  offered 
land  farther  north,  near  Danla,  Big  Cypress, 
and  Brighton.  Many,  however,  preferred  to 
stay,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
arranged  with  the  National  Park  Service  to 
have  a  slice  of  the  park  5';.  miles  long  and 
500  feet  deep  along  the  Tamlami  Trail  set 
aside   for  their  residence   and   use. 

With  the  encouragement  and  help  of  state 
and  federal  agencies,  this  group  lormally 
organized  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Florida  on  January  11,  1962,  and  adopted  a 
constitution  forbidding  anyone  to  try  to 
change  its  tribal  beliefs  and  religion. 

The  tribe  runs  a  filling  station,  grocery 
store,  and  the  finest  restaurant  for  many 
miles.  Private  enterprise  offers  Indian-versus- 
alligator  wrestling  matches  and  colorful 
products  of  the  Florida  Indian's  Inevitable 
Singer  sewing  machine. 

Near  the  restaurant,  brown-faced  Indian 
boys  were  playing  a  wild  version  of  touch 
football.  Younger  children  had  bright  plastic 
toys,  one  an  Imitation  automobile  dashboard 
and  steering  wheel. 

These  are  hardly  vanishing  Americans,  we 
decided,  especially  after  meeting  Council 
Chairman  Buffalo  Tiger,  with  seven  children, 
and  his  brother,  Tommy  Tiger,  with  twelve. 

Buffalo  Tiger,  a  slender,  youthful-seeming 
man  In  his  forties,  wore  a  blue  shirt  with 
bright  panels  of  Indian  patchwork  and  a 
beaded  tie  claps.  He  showed  particular  pride 
In  the  restaurant  and  took  personal  respon- 
sibility for  hunting  down  a  fly  that  had  en- 
tered with  us. 

The  Miccosukee  also  seemed  proud  of  their 
school,  with  40  pupils,  ages  6  to  18,  and  were 
beginning  to  get  used  to  the  new  "modern 
chlckees"  designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  With  electric  lights,  hot  water,  elec- 
tric ranges,  and  flush  toilets,  they  made  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  palm-roofed  chlckees  that 
survive  nearby — little  more  than  a  roof  of 
palm  thatch  on  fovu-  poles.  But  one  conces- 
sion to  yesterday  has  been  made  In  design- 
ing the  modem  chlckee:  Over  the  regular 
roof  Is  laid  an  old-style  roof  of  palm  fronds. 

At  the  nearby  Shark  Valley  Observation 
Tower,  we  found  Ranger  Wlnte  concerned 
about  overbold  aUlgators. 

"In  spite  of  everything  we  can  do,  some 
visitors  feed  them,"  he  said.  "Old  Snaggle- 
tooth  there  Is  getting  the  bad  habit  of  crawl- 
ing halfway  up  the  bank  to  beg  for  handouts. 
Big  gators  should  always  be  treated  with 
respiect.  but  they  get  particularly  dangerous 
if  people  feed  them." 

"Once  I  was  photographing  a  nine-footer 
in  the  pond  here,"  said  Fred,  "trying  for  a 
shot  of  Just  the  nose  and  eye  out  of  water. 

"The  gator  went  past,  then  turned  around 
toward  shore.  I  thought  that  was  strange. 

"Then  he  started  up  the  bank  and  headed 
for  me.  Must  have  thought  I  had  some  food 
for  him. 

"I  lit  out  for  a  quonset  hut  that  was  here 
then.  Luckily  the  door  was  open.  I  went 
through  and  slammed  It.  and  the  next  instant 
big  George  hit  It  with  a  bang. 

"When  I  looked  out.  I  saw  that  my  nor- 
mally gentle  little  wife  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  grabbed  up  a  two-by-four  to  come 
to  my  rescue.  But  by  that  time  George  had 
decided  there  was  nothing  in  It  for  him  and 
gone  back  to  the  water.  I  don't  know  why 
that  alligator  didn't  get  me.  because  a  big 
gator  can  move  awfully  fast  for  a  short  dis- 
tance." 


When  an  alligator  grows  too  bold,  the 
rangers  rope  him  and  haul  him  away  to  a 
less-frequented  part  of  the  park — like  a  nui- 
sance bear  In  Yellowstone 

All  along  the  roadside,  as  we  drove  on  east- 
ward, lay  grim  reminders  of  careless  slaugh- 
ter. Motorists  dash  along  this  stretch  of  the 
Tamiami  Trail — named  for  Tampa  and 
Miami,  its  terminal  cities — at  an  often  Illegal 
and  deadly  pace,  deadly  sometimes  to  them-*' 
selves  and  more  often  to  the  innocent  Often 
the  road's  shoulders  p.re  Uttered  with  bodies 
of  raccoons  and  possums,  turtles,  water 
snakes,  even  hawks  and  other  birds. 

Beside  me  Fred  was  silent,  but  I  knew  he 
was  thinking  of  other  roads  where  the  same 
careless  killing  takes  place  every  night— and 
of  the  multiple  deaths  that  result  when 
parents  can  never  return  to  their  young. 

Then  we  saw  a  new  highway  sign  that 
made  us  take  heart.  "Slow.  Use  Caution. 
Save  Our  Animals." 

When  we  stopped  at  the  big  steel  gates  In 
the  leve:  that  dams  the  river  of  grass,  we 
saw  that  the  level  of  water  on  both  sides  was 
the  same.  Precious  water  was  still  being  re- 
leased into  the  pmrk  from  the  conservation 
area  to  the  north. 

But  the  price  of  wildlife,  we  knew — Uke 
the  price  of  liberty — Is  eternal  vigilance. 
Headed  homeward  beside  the  Tamlami  Canal 
and  the  long  row  of  casuarlna  trees,  we  both 
were  wondering  the  same  thing:  Will  man 
always  make  provision  for  nature's  wild 
creatures  in  the  world  of  tomorrow?  Or  will 
multiplying  man  and  his  machines  crowd 
more  and  more  animals  off  the  earth  forever'' 

Remembering  the  delight  I  had  seen  on  the 
faces  of  visitors  to  Everglades  National  Park, 
I  thought  I  knew  the  answer,  at  least  so  far 
as  America  is  concerned.  Anyway,  I  fervently 
hoped  so. 

Mr.  CRAMEJl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  encour- 
age all  America  to  come  see  the  natural 
beauty  of  America's  greatest  State,  the 
land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  Florida. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  report 
to  you  on  an  act  of  historic  significance 
for  the  people  of  my  constituency  and  of 
the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York:  the 
completion  by  their  delegates,  assembled 
in  convention  for  nearly  6  months,  of  a 
proposed  new  constitution  whereby  they 
may  as  a  free  people  be  enabled  to  govern 
themselves  now  and  in  the  future.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  was  a  pmrticipant  In 
these  events,  having  been  elected  by  the 
residents  of  New  York's  23d  senatorial 
district  as  their  delegate  to  this  conven- 
tion. 

As  time  passes,  a  people  mu-st  pause 
to  consider  whether  their  constitution 
acts  as  a  straitjacket  which  Inhibits  their 
ability  to  cope  with  a  changing  environ- 
ment, or  whether  it  serves  as  a  founda- 
tion from  which  to  mount  their  efforts  to 
solve  new  problems  and  realize  their  full 
human  potential. 

It  -was  more  than  6  months  ago  that 
the  people  of  New  York  State  determined 
that  if  their  constitution  were  to  serve 
rather  than  frustrate  their  needs  and 
desires.  It  must  be  rewritten.  They  were 
governed  by  a  73-ycar-old  charter  of 
more  than  50.000  words  last  revised  In 
1938.    a   constitution   which    no    longer 
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served  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
Intended.  The  State,  and  the  Nation, 
have  changed  considerably  since  then, 
and  in  those  29  years  far  more  than  100 
separate  amendments  to  the  New  York 
SUte  constitution  have  been  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification. 

Early  in  the  1950's  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  scope  of  the  1938  con- 
stitution as  amended  became  evident  and 
the  call  for  a  new  constitutional  conven- 
tion went  forth  from  such  diverse  groups 
as  the  State  bar  association,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  numerous  inter- 
ested citizen  groups.  A  temporary  State 
commission  was  established  in  1956.  The 
commission  in  its  final  form  consisted  of 
18  outstanding  citizens  of  the  State  of 
whom  six  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor six  by  the  temporary  president  of 
the  senate,  and  six  by  the  speaker  of  the 
aoseinblv.  This  commission's  research 
and  legal  staffs  held  hearings  throughout 
the  State,  and  reviewed  an  enormous 
number  of  doctunents  and  reports. 

It  divided  its  work  into  six  areas,  which 
It  considered  the  basic  issues  facing  the 
convention:  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties. State  government,  local  govern- 
ment, public  finance,  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  constitutional  revi- 
sion and  simplification.  It  produced  15 
separate  reports  in  such  areas  as  the 
right  to  vote;  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  housing,  labor,  and  na- 
tural resources:  welfare  and  mental 
health:  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  1967  constitutional  convention 
represents  an  event  of  critical  impor- 
tance In  the  State's  social,  economic,  and 
political  history-.  It  was  an  occasion  for 
reviewing  past  decisions,  current  prob- 
lems, and  future  needs.  The  delegates 
were  faced  with  a  number  of  tasks.  The 
document  which  they  considered  was  in 
fact  the  1894  constitution— 73  years  old, 
with  a  dragons  tail  of  amendments.  It 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  cumbersome, 
full  of  unnecessary  statutory  details,  and 
lacking  in  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  a  technological  era. 

Studies  and  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  revision  and  simplification  had 
brought  to  light  several  methods  by 
which  the  delegates  might  proceed. 
These  are  in  brief,  an  entirely  new  con- 
stitution starting  afresh,  eliminating  all 
accumulated  detail  and  laying  down  in 
broad  terms  the  structure  and  powers  of 
government  and  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Or  a  two-part  constitution— in  which  the 
part  laying  down  the  general  powers  and 
structure  of  government  and  the  rights 
of  citizens  would  be  amended  by  refer- 
endum while  the  part  containing  the  de- 
tailed technical  specifications  could  be 
amended  by  some  other  process  guaran- 
teeing stability  and  continuity.  Or  still 
another  method,  the  transfer  of  a  large 
mass  of  technical  specification  and  de- 
tail out  of  the  constitution  and  into 
statute  law. 

There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
an  entirely  new  constitution.  Such  a 
document  had  been  adopted  in  our 
neighboring  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
like  New  York  had  historic  and  senti- 
mental attachments  to  an  old  constitu- 
tion dating  back  to  Revolutionary 
times.  Nevertheless  the  new  constitution 


in  New  Jersey  has  been  widely  praised 
by  students  of  constitutional  law  and  by 
the  people  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  argtmients 
for  example,  advanced  in  favor  of  a 
two-part  constitution,  was  that  It  would 
relieve  the  people  of  the  frustrating  task 
of  judging  the  merits  of  numerous  com- 
plex amendments  and  at  the  same  time 
reserve  for  their  judgment  Important 
policy  changes.  Revision  and  simplifi- 
cation were  Issues  of  pressing  and  para- 
mount importance,  because  the  frequen- 
cy with  which  our  basic  charter  has  been 
amended  was  In  Itself  an  Indicator  of 
objectlonal  particularity  to  many  of  the 
deleeates. 

It  may  t>e  of  Interest  to  note  here  that 
Vermont,  with  a  constitution  of  less  than 
6.000  words,  has  adopted  only  40  amend- 
ments although  Its  constitution  has  been 
in  force  since  1795.  Massachusetts,  which 
has  also  preserved  Its  oi*iginal  charter, 
has  managed  for  180  years  with  less  than 
twice  the  number  of  amendments  found 
to  he  necessary  In  New  York  since  only 
1938.  Thus,  the  question  Inevitably  arose 
whether  the  constitution  might  not  be 
a  more  effective  document  If  It  contained 
fewer— and  more  carefully  selected 
words.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
few  of  the  more  than  100  amendments 
added  since  1938  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  would  have  been  necessary  If  the 
framers  of  that  constitution  had  limited 
Its  contents  to  what  can  be  called  genu- 
ine constitutional  material. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  amendments  could  more 
appropriately  have  been  disposed  of  by 
the  State  legislature  and  in  some  cases 
by  local  legislative  bodies.  This  was  only 
one  of  the  widely  debated  issues  that 
thickened  the  atmosphere  In  which  the 
delegates  campaigned  for  election  and  in 
which  they  finally  convened. 

Another  hotly  disputed  issue  concerned 
the  so-called  Blaine  amendment,  article 
11,  section  3,  which  restricts  the  "use 
of  public  property  or  money  In  aid  to 
denominational  schools":  but  which  had 
been  amended  to  authorize  the  use  of 
public  transportation  for  all  students 
regardless  of  what  school  they  attend. 
On  the  issue  of  this  73-year-old  article, 
in  the  midst  of  what  would  seem  to  be 
hysteria  on  both  sides  of  the  problem,  a 
number  of  level-headed  experts  on  con- 
stitutional law  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
hibition was  excessive  beyond  the  guar- 
antees for  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  clearly  stipulated  in  the  Federal 
Constitution.  These  same,  sane  commen- 
tators reasoned  that  the  new  Consti- 
tution would  be  a  more  enduring  docu- 
ment if  on  that  issue  as  well  as  some 
others  its  language  echoed  that  of  the 
basic  law  of  the  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  among  the  dele- 
gates there  was  considerable  urgency  to 
rephrase  the  separatlon-of-church-and- 
state  amendment  in  keeping  with  article 
1  of  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights.  Assembly 
minority  leader.  Perry  B.  Duryea,  Jr..  of 
Montauk.  vice  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, stated  publicly  to  newsmen  that 
delegates  with  whom  he  had  spoken  "did 
not  favor  a  rollback  of  the  recent  New 
York  Stat€  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
supporting  the  loan  of  textbooks  to  pri- 


vate and  parochial  school  students  or  a 
repeal  of  the  scholarship  Incentive 
award." 

"While  Duryea  did  not  overtly  call  for 
repeal,  his  utterances  can  certainly  be 
construed  as  pointing  in  that  direction. 
Other  issues  may  not  have  generated 
as  much  passion  as  the  two  I  have  men- 
tioned, yet  there  were  enough  special  in- 
terest groups  seeking  to  have  their  views 
prevail  to  make  the  early  months  of  the 
convention  one  in  which  delegates 
spent  many  hours  sifting  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  groups,  probing  their  own 
philosophies  of  government,  and  then 
availing  themselves  of  the  reactions  of 
their  constituents  to  the  issues. 

This  was  the  emotionally  charged  po- 
litical climate  under  which  the  186  dele- 
gates to  the  ninth  constitutional  con- 
vention In  the  history  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  finally  convened  on  Tuesday, 
April  4,  1967,  In  the  historic  chamber  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  in  Albany. 
I  should  like  to  pause  In  my  narrative 
for  a  few  moments  to  tell  you  something 
about  these  delegates.  Mere  statistics  re- 
veal little,  but  follow  me  if  you  will  be- 
yond the  numbers  and  behind  the  no- 
menclature to  where  the  great  diversity 
of  backgrounds  and  Interest  is  revealed, 
and  you  will  have  some  Idea  of  the  enor- 
mous vitality  of  this  heterogeneous 
group,  of  the  great  talent  it  contained, 
and  of  how  truly  representative  it  was 
of  the  population  of  the  State  whose 
charter  It  had  been  mandated  to  mod- 
ernize. 

There  were  9r  delegates  elected  as 
Democrats,  84  Republicans,  three  Liber- 
als, and  one  Conservative.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-six  delegates  were  men  and 
10  were  women.  One  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one had  been  elected  to  represent 
57  senatorial  districts  in  the  State,  while 
15  had  been  chosen  at  large;  114  dele- 
gates came  from  New  York  City  and  its 
suburbs  while  72  came  from  upstate.  The 
oldest  delegate  was  past  75  years  of  age 
while  the  youngest  was  under  30.  Two  of 
the  delegates  had  ser\'ed  In  that  same  ca- 
pacity In  the  1938  convention. 

Their  professional  background  varied 
also.  Although  the  largest  number,  well 
over  100,  were  attorneys,  tijiere  were  also 
five  labor  leaders,  nine  real  estate  and 
insurance  brokers.  14  businessmen,  five 
bankers,  two  engineers,  four  professors, 
one  farmer,  one  bookkeeper,  one  former 
United  Nations  Ambassador,  one  member 
of  the  clergy,  one  ex-Chlcago  White  Sox 
player,  a  novelist,  and  one  funeral  direc- 
tor" Nine  of  the  delegates  had  been  bom 
outside  of  the  United  States,  come  to  this 
great  Nation,  and  made  distinguished 
careers  for  themselves. 

Among  the  delegates  there  were  also  a 
considerable  number  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  public  service.  There  was  a 
former  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  former 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  one 
borough  president  and  one  former 
borough  president,  three  mayors,  six 
State  senators,  six  assemblymen,  and  one 
former  speaker  of  the  assembly,  a  former 
comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  one 
Member  of  Congress  as  well  as  one 
former  longtime,  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House,  four  district  attorneys, 
three  county  attorneys,  19  judges  repre- 
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sen  ting  nearly  every  level  of  the  judi- 
ciary from  the  civil  court  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  State  supreme  court,  to 
the  court  of  appeals,  and  a  former  chief 
judge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

As  I  have  said,  the  convention  began 
April  4.  and  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  final  cost  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  will  reach  $10  million.  It  Is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  document 
produced  by  the  delegates  more  than 
justifies  this  expense  because  it  Is  a  bet- 
ter constitution  than  that  which  now  ex- 
ists in  a  niunber  of  ways.  In  most  cases, 
the  language  In  which  the  guarantee,  or 
mandate.  Is  phrased  is  more  simple  and 
direct  than  in  any  previous  constitution 
the  State  has  had  in  modern  times.  A 
large  amoimt  of  material  which  had 
cluttered  previous  constitutions  has  been 
deferred  to  legislative  decision,  where  it 
can  be  dealt  with  more  specifically  and 
with  greater  flexibility. 

Before  discussing  the  constitution  in 
detail  let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
the  convention's  functions  were  deline- 
ated. Its  work  was  divided  among  14 
standing  committees,  which  were :  bill  of 
rights  and  suffrage;  economic  develop- 
ment: education:  executive  branch; 
health,  housing,  and  social  services;  in- 
tergovernmental relations;  judiciary; 
labor,  civil  service  and  public  pensions: 
legislature;  local  government  and  home 
rule;  natural  resources  and  agriculture; 
rules:  State  finances,  taxation  and  ex- 
penditures; style  and  arrangement. 

These  14  committees  were  further 
divided  into  43  suijcommittees  to  deal 
with  such  special  problems  as  court 
structure ;  church  and  state ;  job  develop- 
ment; consumer  protection  and  Indian 
affairs;  and  canals  and  waterways:  to 
mention  only  a  few.  In  addition  to  the 
.standing  cMomittees,  two  select  commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  ethics  and  lobbying,  the  latter 
having  been  necessitated  by  the  incredi- 
ble number  of  special  interests  which 
sought  to  influence  the  delegates  before 
and  during  the  convention.  The  select 
committee  on  lobbjdng  had  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  more  than  150  group."-  or 
Individuals  registered  as  lobbyists  with 
the  secretary  of  state. 

The  rules  under  which  the  convention 
operated  although  somewhat  different 
from  those  with  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  familiar,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  its  three  recent  predecessors.  The 
rules  were  based  on  existing  New  York 
legislative  practice.  Proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  Introduced  by 
delegates  and  referred  to  appropriate 
committees,  where  they  were  approved  as 
introduced,  approved  with  changes,  or 
allowed  to  die.  If  reported  to  the  conven- 
tion floor,  a  proposed  amendment  was 
subject  to  further  change  before  a  final 
vote  on  submission  to  the  people. 

In  the  nearly  6  months  of  Its  existence, 
the  convention  considered  more  than 
1.400  propositions,  more  than  100  resolu- 
tions, and  a  host  of  amendments  of  minor 
and  major  significance. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  in  this  period  of  time  these  186  men 
and  women  from  every  walk  of  life  and 
every  comer  of  the  State  gained  ex- 
pertise in  subjects  with  which  they  had 


previously  had  onlj'  a  passing  familiarity. 
They  labored  long  hours  and  with  all  the 
skills  at  their  command  and  they  pro- 
duced a  document  which  transcends 
partisan  Interests  in  its  letter  and  spirit 
to  a  heartening  degree. 

I  shall  now  speak  in  some  greater  de- 
tail about  the  charter  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding ;  the  proposed  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Article  1,  the  bill  of  rights,  specifies  in 
greater  detail  than  before  the  procedures 
that  may  be  permitted  in  wiretapping  or 
eavesdropping.  It  also  provides  for  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech,  press,  assembly, 
and  petition — in  the  exact  language  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  J'ederal  Con- 
stitution. In  this  respect  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  language  finally  adopted  is 
nearly  completely  that  of  a  proposition 
which  I  offered  before  the  convention  on 
June  12.  1967,  and  which  was  intended 
to  replace  the  Blaine  amendment  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  In  order 
to  understand  the  various  complex  fac- 
tors which  motivated  my  decision  to  offer 
this  amendment,  some  basic  facts  must 
be  brought  into  view. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  State  of  New 
York  there  are  approximately  4,150,000 
kindergarten  through  high  school  pupils 
of  whom  900,000  or  about  20  per- 
cent are  receiving  their  education  out- 
side the  public  system.  Of  this  number 
of  nonpublic  school  students  nearly 
50,000  are  in  secular  private  schools  and 
850.000  in  parochial  schools  of  various 
religious  denominations. 

A  student  in  the  public  schools  has 
about  $1,000  spent  on  him  each  year 
whereas  the  annual  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  parochial  and  private  schools 
Is  anywhere  from  $125  per  year  to  $650 
per  year.  Now  it  should  seem  clear  from 
this  fact  that  the  students  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  attend  nonpublic 
schools  are  woefully  shortchanged  under 
the  excessive  restrictions  now  In  force. 
In  addition,  there  is  no  denying  that 
many  private  and  parochial  schools  suf- 
fer from  financial  difficulties.  Combine 
this  with  the  fact  that  conservative  esti- 
mates have  been  produced  to  show  that 
New  York  State  would  have  to  spend 
$800,000,000  more  each  year  were  the 
public  schools  forced  to  absorb  all  of  the 
parochial  pupils.  This  may  not  seem  an 
excessive  amount  to  parents  in  areas 
where  the  commitment  to  public  educa- 
tion is  high  enough  so  that  residents  are 
willing  to  sustain  a  considerably  raised 
tax  burden.  But  in  the  urban  areas  of 
our  Stat€  where  people  are  already  over- 
taxed, the  commitment  to  public  educa- 
tion Is  very  Ukely  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point.  And  it  is  in  those  areas  that 
the  bulk  of  the  State's  parochial  schools 
exist.  And  I  can  add  here  something  of 
significance  in  this  connection:  namely, 
that  in  Manhattan,  for  example,  the  pa- 
rochial schools  are  by  and  large  better 
racially  Integrated  and  offer  more  free 
places  to  deprived  children  from  minor- 
ity groups  than  is  generally  realized. 

Thus,  I,  as  did  many  other  delegates, 
felt  that  the  repeal  of  an  amendment 
which  is  unreasonably  prohibitive  was 
a  necessity,  particularly  if  that  repeal 
could  be  effected  by  recourse  to  the  spirit 
and  the  language  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution's   provision    guaranteeing    the 


separation  of  church  and  state.  Another 
feature  of  the  article,  one  for  which  I 
voted,  and  which  Incorporaced  the  lan- 
giiage  of  a  proposition  I  introduced  be- 
fore the  convention  early  in  its  session, 
guarantees  employees  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  bargai;i  collectively,  prohibits 
discrimination  in  emplojTnent,  grants 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  pro- 
liiblts  discrimmatlon  on  grounds  of  race, 
color,  creed,  religion,  national  origin, 
age.  sex,  or  physical  or  mental  handi- 
cap. 

Article  2,  which  relates  to  suffrage, 
prohibits  property  qualifications  or  other 
tests  for  voting.  A  principal  provision  of 
this  article  grants  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture the  power  to  reduce  the  minimum 
voting  aee  bv  statute  to  not  less  than 
18. 

Article  3,  on  the  legislature,  proposes 
the  establishment  of  a  five-member 
commission  to  realine  legislative  and 
congressional  districts  following  every 
10-year  Federal  census.  The  article  will 
also  expand  the  State  senate  to  60  mem- 
bers and  will  eliminate  the  present  prac- 
tice of  giving  the  controversial  lump 
sums  of  money  to  legislators  for  ex- 
penses. 

In  article  4.  the  major  change  In 
the  powers  of  the  executive  proposes  the 
removal  of  the  Governor's  seldom- 
exercised  power  of  pocket  veto.  Under 
present  rules,  any  bill  not  signed  witliln 
30  days  of  the  legislature's  adjournment 
Is  considered  vetoed.  Under  the  proposed 
provisions  the  reverse  would  pertain, 
thereby  makbig  it  necessarv-  for  the 
Governor  to  act  publicly  on  all  bills. 

Article  5,  on  the  judiciary,  was  one  of 
the  most  debated  and  controversial  arti- 
cles in  the  constitution.  One  of  the  most 
important  changes  it  woiUd  establish  is 
that  the  coui't  of  appeals,  the  State'.s 
highest  tribunal,  would  become  the  main 
supervisory  body  for  all  courts  in  the 
State,  replacing  the  present  nonuniform 
procedures  which  exist  in  the  judicial 
conference  which  is  made  up  of  the  pre- 
siding justices  of  the  appellate  division 
of  the  State's  supreme  court  and  tlie 
chief  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals.  In 
addition,  the  article  calls  for  the  State 
to  finance  the  statewide  court  system 
which  wUl  include  the  supreme  court,  the 
surrogate's  court,  the  family  court,  and 
the  district  courts  when  they  are  ap- 
proved by  voters  in  countywide  elections. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  language 
of  my  proposition  No  941,  which  stipu- 
lated that  judges  of  the  family  court 
both  within  and  outside  the  city  of  New 
York  shall  be  residents  of  the  counties 
In  wlilch  they  sei"ve,  was  incorporated 
into  the  final  judiciary  article. 

This  article  contains  numerous  im- 
provements that  are  clearly  Iticking  in 
the  existing  one.  However,  this  is  not  my 
opinion  alone.  It  is  shared  by  no  less 
distinguished  a  jurist  than  the  retired 
chief  judge  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
third  vice  president  of  the  convention, 
the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Desmond,  the 
only  delegate  to  the  convention  to  have 
been  endorsed  by  both  major  political 
parties.  I  should  like  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord to  record  his  opinion : 

with  the  completion  of  Its  work  of  the 
Judiciary  article,  the  1967  New  York  state 
constitutional    convention    now    has    placed 
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before  the  people  of  our  state  at  least  14 
major  Improvements,  some  of  which  have 
been  sought  for  years.  In  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  courts  and  in  the 
protection  by  the  courts  of  personal  and 
property  rights. 
These  are: 

1.  The  courts  will  be  centrally  admin- 
istered— in  the  best  modern  manner— by  the 
st-ites   highest  court,   the   court  of  appeals. 

2.  For  efficiency,  uniformity  and  economy, 
the  statewide  court  system  will  be  financed 
by  the  state  under  a  state-wide  budget  pre- 
pared by  the  court  of  appeals. 

3.  The  people  of  each  county  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  setting  up  a  mod- 
ern network  of  district  courts. 

4.  Citizens  charged  with  serious  crimes 
will,  before  trial,  be  fully  informed  of  the 
charges  against  them,  either  by  preliminary 
court  hearings  or  inspections  of  grand  jury 
minutes. 

5.  A  grave  inequity  is  removed  by  giving 
New  York  City  residents  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors the  right  to  Jury  trials.  Just  as 
they  are  av.illable  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
State. 

6.  To  end  political  pulling  and  hauling. 
determinations  as  to  whether  additional 
Judges  are  needed  will  be  made  by  the  court 
of  appeals. 

7.  Any  lawsuits  coiicerning  the  validity  of 
future  legislative  reapportionments  will  be 
heard  directly  and  in  the  first  inst.mce  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  the  State's  highest 
court. 

8.  A  more  effective  means  of  deciding 
whether  Judges  should  be  removed  is  set  up 
In  a  new  kind  of  court  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
appropriate  provisions  for  appeal. 

9.  A  more  enlightened  rule  has  been  writ- 
ten as  to  religious  preference  in  adoption 
cases. 

10.  There  will  be  a  simple,  modern,  efficient 
State-wide  administrative  body  to  handle 
minor   offenses,   such   as   parking   violations. 

11.  To  relieve  t!fe  court  of  appeals  of  ex- 
cessive burdens,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
has  t)een  reduced,  with  provision  for  further 
change.  If  needed. 

12.  The  legislature  is  empowered  to  elim- 
inate county  courts  where  no  longer  needed. 

13.  To  end  fragmentation  and  delay,  the 
court  of  claims  is  given  Jvirisdiction  to  de- 
cide all  phases  of  cases  coming  before  it. 

14.  For  the  first  time  in  New  York  State 
history,  any  citizen  can  sue  in  our  courts  to 
restrain  unconstitutional  expenditures  of 
public  money. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  this  new  con- 
stitution's Judiciary  proposals  are  the  most 
enlightened  ever  to  be  written  into  a  New 
York  State  constitution.  Not  every  needed 
change  la  Included,  but  so  many  advances  are 
made  that  every  Interested  person  and  orga- 
nization, including  thoee  who  have  worked 
8o  hard  and  long  and  unselfishly  for  better 
courts,  should  support  it  enthusiastically.  It 
will  further  Improve  the  performance  of  what 
la  everywhere  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  finest  groups  of  Judges  and  non-Judi- 
cial employee*." 

With  these  sentiments.  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  fervently  and  clearly  expressed  I  most 
heartily  and  gratefully  concur. 

Article  6.  which  regulates  State  depart- 
ments, oflBcers.  and  public  authorities, 
also  introduces  a  number  of  much- 
needed  reforms,  the  article  empowers 
the  legislature  to  specify  what  govern- 
mental records  including  those  of  public 
authorities  should  be  opened  to  public 
inspection.  The  article  also  provides  con- 
stitutionally for  the  reorganization  of 
the  public  service  commission  that  regu- 
lates utilities.  Under  the  mandates  of 
this  article  such  a  commission  would 
consist  of  seven  members,  four  of  whom 
are   to   be  appointed  by   the  Governor 


while  three  shall  be  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

This  provision  which  encountered 
some  difficulty  on  Its  route  to  final  pas- 
sage Is  clearly  one  of  the  brilliant 
reforms  this  charter  contains  since  It 
will  insure  that  the  public  service  com- 
mission will  be  bipartisan,  free  of  politi- 
cal influence,  and  able  to  fully  discharge 
its  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Article  7,  which  sets  forth  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  public  oCBcers  and 
employees,  contains  a  provision  that 
should  provide  genuine  satisfaction  to 
blue-collar  workers  throughout  the  Em- 
pire State.  The  article  requii'es  and 
guarantees  constitutionally  that  labor- 
ers, workmen,  or  mechanics  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  public  work  shall  be 
paid  no  less  than  the  rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  same  trade  in  the  locality 
of  the  public  project.  This  proposal  will 
guarantee  an  equitable  wage  to  many 
who  now  work  on  temporary  or  seasonal 
public  works  so  that  their  standard  of 
living  will  reach  the  level  of  their  fellow 
workers  on  nonpublic  projects. 

Perhaps  the  one  article  which  met  with 
little  debate  and  overwhelming  approval 
from  all  factions  Is  article  8.  On  natural 
resources  and  conservation.  The  wide- 
spread reception  of  Its  provisions  among 
the  delegates  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
when  one  considers  such  facts  as  the 
following: 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are 
almost  90  public  camping  grounds  which 
last  year  handled  over  3'2  million  visitor- 
days.  The  State  also  maintains  over  1,200 
miles  of  foot  trails  and  271  lean-to  shel- 
ters. Hunters  and  fishermen  are  also 
justifiably  attracted  by  the  State's  natu- 
ral resources.  In  1966  more  than  one-half 
million  residents  applied  for  and  received 
hunting  licenses  and  an  even  greater 
number  were  issued  fishing  licenses.  One 
must  also  take  into  account  the  thou- 
sands of  unlicensed  salt  water  fishermen 
who  used  some  portion  of  the  States 
vast  coastal  recreation  areas.  In  the  last 
year  $92  million  was  spent  on  hunting 
and  fishing  in  New  York  State  and  the 
public  revenue  from  licenses  for  these 
sports  was  well  over  $5  million. 

Thus  it  should  be  easy  to  understand 
the  great  public  sentiment  to  leave  un- 
touched the  basic  concept  of  "forever 
wild"  forest  preserves.  This  article  also 
contains  another  historic  innovation  in 
its  conservation  bill  of  rights  which,  I 
believe,  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  to 
be  found  In  any  State  of  this  Union  and 
which  mandates  that  the  legislature  shall 
attack  water  and  air  pollution  and  pre- 
serve scenic  and  natural  beauty.  Article 
9.  on  education  Is  another  article  which 
drew  heated  words  from  delegates  hold- 
ing opposing  viewpoints. 

It  IS  sometimes  forgotten  that  educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  public  trust  and  a 
$4-billlon  industry.  I  can,  from  my  own 
experience,  attest  to  the  great  pressure 
which  delegates  were  subjected  to  by  one 
or  another  special  interest  group  that 
sought  to  write  an  article  expressing  its 
views.  The  article  wiiich  was  finally 
written  specifically  bans  discrimination 
based  on  religion,  creed,  or  national 
origin,   guarantees   constitutionally   the 


integrity  of  the  free  City  University 
of  New  York,  and  requires  that  State  aid 
to  school  districts  will  be  computed  on 
the  number  of  registered  pupils  rather 
than,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  this  revised  for- 
mula will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  those 
school  districts  in  urban  and  rural  cen- 
ters which  experience  problems  in  at- 
tendance. 

Two  examples  which  immediately 
come  to  mind  are  those  of  the  school  in 
the  farming  community  which  experi- 
ences a  decline  in  attendance  during  the 
planting  and  harvest  seasons  and  the 
school  In  the  slum  neighborhood  which 
faces  attendance  problems  because  of 
other  and  sadder  reasons.  This  formula 
should  do  much  to  insure  that  both 
schools  will  receive  a  fairer  share  of  State 
aid  than  they  have  in  the  past,  and  to 
which  they  have  always  been  entitled. 

Article  10  governs  the  financial  man- 
agement of  the  State.  A  key  provision 
would  replace  the  uncertain  system  of 
public  referendum  on  State  debt  with  Its 
varying  fortunes  by  substituting  for  it 
the  right  of  the  State  to  contract  in- 
debtedness by  law  when  enacted  by  two 
successive  sessions  of  the  legislature. 
Proponents  of  this  measure  have  argued 
that  this  procedure  would  Insure  financ- 
ing for  many  worthy  public  interest 
projects.  The  article  also  establishes  a 
celling  on  the  fiscal  debt  that  the  State 
may  contract  to  offset  the  excision  of 
the  referendum. 

Another  of  its  provisions  directs  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  all  programs  of  public 
assistance  and  care  from  local  govern- 
ments to  the  State.  I  expect  that  the  uni- 
fication of  social  services  under  the  aegis 
of  New  York  State  will  produce  major 
administrative  gains.  No  matter  how  the 
legislature  assigns  responsibility  for  wel- 
fare services,  there  are  notable  oppor- 
tunities for  making  the  system  more 
effective.  Techniques  of  modem  manage- 
ment can  be  applied  to  minimize  costly 
paperwork  duplicated  and  multiplied  in 
64  separate  welfare  districts.  The  possi- 
bility of  using  electronic  data  processing 
effectively  Is  greatly  enhanced  by  state- 
wide coordination. 

And  furthermore,  the  increasing 
financial  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  social  services  field  has  tended  to 
Increase  the  Importance  of  the  States  as 
fiscal  managers  of  such  expenditures: 
Consequently,  State  government  must  be 
equipped  to  play  the  role  of  partner  in 
the  design  and  administration  of  social 
service  policy  rather  than  the  role  of  a 
passive  pipeline  for  money. 

It  Is  estimated  local  contribution  W 
welfare  programs  in  1967  will  amount  to 
*,528  million,  of  which  New  York  City 
alone  contributes  $371  million.  Under 
the  new  provision,  municipalities  will 
experience  enormous  benefits  resulting 
from  the  release  of  funds  for  other  proj- 
ects. For  instance,  in  the  28th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  the  seat  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  Resnick,  the  amount  saved 
by  local  governments  would  amoimt  to 
$970,000  in  Dutchess  Coimty  and 
$717,000  in  Ulster  County.  No  expert 
knowledge  is  needed,  Mr.   Speaker,   to 
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imagine  what  a  community  might  be 
able  to  accomplish  with  even  a  portion 
of  such  sums.  In  addition,  another  key 
provision  will  prove  of  enormous  benefit 
to  economically  blighted  areas  in  the 
State.  This  section  permits  the  loan  or 
outright  grant  of  public  moneys  for  the 
purposes  of  economic  and  community 
development. 

Article  11  will  help  abolish  the  many 
conflict-of-interest  situations  that  now 
exist  in  communities  throughout  our 
State  by  providing  that  town  officers  may 
not  serve  on  county  supervisory  and  leg- 
islative bodies.  This  provision,  in  Its 
broadest  sense,  will  prevent  the  holding 
of  two  elective  offices  simultaneously. 
The  article  would  also  require  local  gov- 
ernments to  reapportion  according  to  the 
principle  defined  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decision.  The 
necessity  for  the  important  reforms  this 
article  would  initiate  can  be  appreciated 
If  one  considers  the  staggering  extent  of 
local  government  In  our  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  62  counties  In  New  York, 
there  are  62  cities,  931  towns,  935  school 
districts,  809  fire  districts,  554  villages, 
and  irmumerable  sewer,  water,  and 
health  districts.  A  genuine,  though  in- 
direct, benefit  of  this  article  would  be  the 
streamlining  of  many  local  governmental 
units  resulting  in  their  increased 
efficiency. 

A  number  of  other  great  improvements 
are  foimd  in  the  remaining  articles.  Ar- 
ticle 12,  on  local  finances,  removes  the 
limits  on  the  debt  city  school  districts  in 
cities  with  less  than  125,000  inhabitants 
may  incur.  This  provision  shall  be  of 
enormous  aid  to  the  fiscal  problems  of 
such  school  districts  as  those  in  Utica. 
Binghamton,  and  Niagara  Falls,  among 
others.  Another  key  provision  of  this 
article  would  change  the  base  of  the  tax 
and  debt  limits  from  a  5 -year  to  a  3 -year 
average.  While  this  would  aid  homeown- 
ers generally,  it  would  specifically  benefit 
localities  in  financing  public  housing  for 
senior  citizens  and  similar  renewal 
imdertaklngs. 

Article  14  establishes  for  the  first 
time  the  qualifications  for  constitutional 
convention  delegates  and  bars  judges  of 
the  court  of  appeals  from  serving  in  a 
convention,  a  highly  sensible  provision 
when  one  realizes  that  these  same  judges 
would  be  expected  to  render  bench  opin- 
ions on  the  legality  of  the  constitutional 
issues. 

This,  in  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
charter  which  was  passed  by  the  dele- 
gates after  much  thought,  much  debate, 
and  great  effort  by  the  dramatically  close 
vote  of  94  to  91  in  the  final  hours  of  the 
convention  after  9  straight  days  of  ses- 
sions lasting  well  into  the  morning  hours. 
The  final  decision  which  had  faced  the 
delegates  was  the  question  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  voters.  Two  alternative 
methods  had  been  suggested,  a  single 
package,  and  a  handful  of  separate  ques- 
tions, but  only  one  was  really  possible. 

Because  of  the  closely  interlocking 
provisions  of  many  articles,  the  conven- 
tion had  produced  a  fully  Integrated  and 
tightly  cross-referenced  charter.  The 
proposed  constitution  is  a  streamlined 
document  of  23,000  words  and  15  arti- 
cles; broad  enough  to  deal  with  the  fu- 


ture problems  of  the  State,  yet  clear  and 
firm  enough  to  provide  a  framework  for 
the  present.  It  was  my  sincere  belief  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  convention,  as  It 
is  at  this  very  moment,  that  the  pro- 
posed constitution  had  to  be  offered  to 
the  voters  In  one.  complete  question,  not, 
as  hasty  critics  have  claimed,  to  put  it  on 
a  take-lt-or-leave-it  basis,  for  that 
would  be  irresponsible  and  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  the  186  dele- 
gates, but  because  a  single  package  is 
the  most  logical  form  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Had  the  constitution  been  offered  as 
a  melange  of  articles  it  Is  almost  certain 
that  some  would  have  passed  and  others 
failed  with  the  result  that  the  voters 
would  have  been  left  with  an  amended 
1894  constitution,  already  previously 
much  amended  In  1938  and  since,  which 
is  clearly  incapable  of  dealing  with  a 
rapidly  changing  State  as  It  rushes  into 
the  space  age.  And  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  compactness  of  the  charter  w-ould 
have  been  destroyed  and  many  of  its 
finest  reforms  mutilated  beyond  recogni- 
tion. But  even  more  importantly,  the 
presentation  of  the  constitution  as  one 
package,  which  includes  the  powerful 
and  lasting  words  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution guaranteeing  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  by  which  the  Blaine 
amendment  was  repealed,  will  prevent  a 
religious  war  of  the  roses  from  breaking 
out  in  New  York  State,  for  had  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  Blaine  been  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  charter,  the 
forces  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  would 
have  raised  their  ugly  banners  in  every 
community  in  the  State. 

I  can  say  with  the  greatest  conviction 
and  the  utmost  certainty  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state 
which  was  so  wisely  written  into  our 
Federal  Charter  by  Its  authors  has  not 
been  compromised  one  whit  In  the  pro- 
posed new  constitution  which  the  voters 
of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  November  7. 

I  hope  the  voters  approve  the  new 
charter  overwhelmingly.  It  deserves  their 
support.  It  was  written  with  their  best 
interests  in  mind.  And  although  this 
charter  does  not  have  In  it  every  last 
thing  that  every  last  group  in  the  State 
wished  to  have  included.  It  Is  star 
studded  with  necessary  changes.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  recommendations  for 
constitutional  improvements  made  by  the 
temporary  State  commission  in  their 
brilliant  15-volume  report,  shows  that 
an  unbelievably  high  percentage  of  their 
recommendations,  I  believe  more  than 
90  percent,  were  incorporated  in  the  new 
State  charter.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a 
most  eloquent  testimonial  to  its  thor- 
oughness. I  am  proud  to  have  been  a 
delegate,  to  have  represented  the  people 
of  my  district,  and  to  have  had  a  part 
in  Its  authorship.  The  charter  now  enters 
the  stream  of  history.  Only  the  voice  of 
people  is  left  to  determine  whether  it 
will  become  the  basic  law  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  short  history  of  the  New 
York  State  constitutional  convention 
from  1777  on  and  also  a  document  which 
was  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  New  York  by  the  convention,  which  is 


a  resolution  approving  the  abstract  of 
the  proposed  new  constitution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows; 

A    HiSTOET    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    STATB 

CONSTITtTTION 

The  process  of  constitutional  revision  by 
states  in  our  great  nation  Is  in  itself  an  in- 
teresting study.  Of  the  original  lounding 
states  of  our  nation.  New  Hampshire  has  led 
the  rest  with  thirteen  constitutional  conven- 
tions since  its  original  charter  went  into 
effect  in  1775.  In  my  state  of  New  York  since 
1777,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  conunon  struggle 
for  Independence,  the  founding  fathers  of 
the  state  found  time  and  spiritual  guidance 
to  fashion  the  first  organic  law  of  the  state, 
there  have  been  eight  constitutional  con- 
ventions— 1  constitutional  commission  and 
two  Judiciary  conventions  or  commissions 
New  York's  first  delegates  convened  in  White 
Plains  on  July  9.  1776.  and  finally  adopted 
a  constitution  in  Kingston  on  April  20.  1777. 
Between  these  two  dales  the  delegates  met 
at  seven  different  locations  in  order  to  avoid 
capture  by  the  British.  The  RevoluUonan' 
War  prevented  more  than  half  the  delegates 
from  ever  getting  together  at  any  one  time 
and  the  convention  had  no  less  than  ten 
presiding  officers  in  nine  months  It  was  at 
Kingston,  the  seventh  and  last  meeting  place, 
that  the  convention,  on  Sunday.  April  20. 
1777.  with  only  minor  changes  in  the  original 
draft,  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to 
one. 

The  only  dissenting  vote  was  cast  by  Peter 
R.  Livingston  of  Albany  The  original  char- 
ter unlike  its  successors  was  not  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification.  It  is  worth 
noting  here  that  the  original  New  York 
constitution  of  1777  contained  approximately 
6,600  words:  the  constitution  of  1846  nearly 
14.600  words:  that  of  1894  about  20,000 
words;  and  the  constitution  now  in  force  con- 
tains more  than  50.000  words. 

The  proposed  charter  Just  completed,  how- 
ever. Is  less  than  23.000  words  long  which  is 
not  even  half  the  verbiage  of  the  present 
constitution.  It  also  has  five  fewer  articles 
than  the  present  total  of  twenty. 

But  let  me  return  briefly  to  that  first  con- 
stitution which  continued  In  force  without 
any  change  until  1801  when  a  second  con- 
stitutional convention  was  called  upon  the 
Initiative  of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  the 
number  and  methods  of  apportionment  of 
members  of  the  assembly  and  the  Senate 
and  to  settle  a  controversy  over  the  piowers 
of  the  council  of  appointment.  Its  delegates 
met  In  Albany  on  October  13,  1801.  and  on 
October  27,  1801,  adopted  amendments  which 
gave  the  power  to  nominate  persons  to  office 
to  the  council  of  appointment  and  to  the 
Governor  concurrently. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  convention  on  record, 
the  third,  met  on  October  28,  1821  and  closed 
its  proceedings  on  November  10  of  that  same 
year  The  entire  constitution  was  considered 
and  the  delegates  abrogated  many  provisions, 
modified  others,  and  continued  some  without 
change.  This  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  people  and  approved  by  them  Thus  a 
pattern  of  popular  ratification  was  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  New  York  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

As  the  Greek  philosopher  Heraclitus  said 
"You  can  never  step  into  the  same  river 
twice".  Thus  as  time  passes,  the  exigencies 
of  change  make  themselves  felt  and  the  laws 
by  which  a  people  govern  themselves  must 
be  brought  up  to  date  so  that  both  their 
spirit  and  their  particulars  reflect  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  these  changes.  Thus  by  1845 
it  had  become  apparent  to  many  people  In 
the  Empire  State  that  the  constitution  would 
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once  more  have  to  be  modernized.  Schol&rs 
of  the  period  have  attributed  the  urgency  tor 
change  to  the  Industrialization  of  the  inter- 
vening years,  the  growth  of  population  and 
other  social  and  economic  reaaons. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  In  addition  to  these, 
we  must  take  into  account  no  less  strong  a 
factor  than  the  ideological  impulse  to  self- 
government  which  has  always  animated  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  .  .  .  For  when 
the  people  govern  themselves  they  are  able 
to  and  desirous  of  changing  the  organic  law 
by  which  that  government  exists  as  the  times 
change,  as  conditions  change,  and  as  the 
pressures  and  needs  of  successive  generations 
make  themselves  felt.  Thus  on  June  1,  1946 
the  *th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York  met  In  Albany.  The  de- 
bates and  decisions  of  this  convention  re- 
flected the  aroused  public  Interest  In  popular 
election  of  most  of  the  higher  officers  of  State 
government,  short  terms  of  office  to  guar- 
antee public  responsibility  and  a  greater  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  in  their  government. 

The  1846  convention  came  forward  with  a 
new  constitution  which  Included  much  from 
the  constitution  of  1822,  but  It  made  many 
radical  charges. 

Limitations  were  placed  on  the  financial 
power  of  the  legislature,  the  Judiciary  was 
reorganized  and  Judges  made  elective,  and 
the  elective  principal  was  extended  to  a  host 
of  other  State  officers.  The  next  constitu- 
tional convention  met  In  Albany  on  June  4, 
1867  and  adjourned  on  February  28,  1868. 
Its  most  notable  and  lasting  achievement 
was  that  its  delegates  were  elected  on  a  new 
plan  of  representation,  the  same  plan  which 
Is  still  In  effect  today;  namely,  representation 
partly  from  Senate  districts  and  partly  from 
the  Sate  at  large. 

Another  noteworthy  event  In  New  York's 
constitutional  history  occurred  In  1872  when 
a  constitutional  conunlsslon  met  on  Decem- 
■ber  4  of  that  year  and  remained  In  session 
until  March  15,  1873.  The  creation  of  the 
commlBSlon  was  an  Innovation  which  wotild 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
temporary  State  commission  for  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  which  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  No  genuinely  significant  changes 
occurred  or  seemed  necessary  In  the  State 
charter  until  1884  when  on  May  8  of  that 
year  a  constitutional  convention  began  to 
■it  until  Its  adjournment  on  September  29th. 

This  convention  wrote  a  constitution  In- 
corjxDratlng  most  of  the  constitution  of  1846 
as  amended.  However.  »ome  of  our  most 
significant  and  far  rea.-hlng  constitutional 
guarantees  originated  with  that  document. 
In  it  were  Initiated  the  protection  of  the 
State's  forest  preserve  and  the  cause  of 
public  education  was  for  the  first  time  given 
constitutional  status.  There  was  a  consti- 
tutional convention  In  the  year  1915  and  a 
judiciary  convention  In  the  year  1921,  the 
latter  necessitated  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
failure  of  the  1915  convention  to  adopt  a 
new  Judiciary  article.  But  no  really  signif- 
icant changes  occurred  In  the  State's  charter 
until  on  November  3,  1936,  when  the  voters 
of  the  State  approved  a  call  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  which  met  in  Albany  from 
April  5,  1938  until  August  26  of  that  year. 

The  delegates  considered  694  proposals  for 
changes — a  total  of  76  proposals  were  report- 
ed out  of  committee  and  58  were  adopted  by 
the  convention.  These  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  9  parts — six  of  which 
were  approved  by  substantial  margins.  Those 
approved  Included  local  housing,  the  use  of 
State  money  and  credit  for  social  welfare 
purposes,  and  the  broadening  of  the  bill  of 
rights. 

I  think  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  State  of  New  York,  the  nation.  In- 
deed the  entire  world  has  undergone  nearly 
Incredible  change  since  1938.  Perhaps  the 
best  Indication  of  the  extent  of  these  changes 
la  the  fact  that  since  1938  considerably  more 
than  100  separate  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution have  been  submitted  to  the  people. 


BcsoLtmoN   114 
(Beaolutton  of  the  constitutional  convention 
approving  the  abstract  of  the  proposed  new 
Constitution.  Albany,  September  26,  1967) 
Resolved,  That  the  abstract  of  the  text  of 
the  proposed  new  Constitution  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  the  State  for  their  ap- 
proval or  rejection  at  the  general  election  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  1967,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our  Freedom,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  maintain  a  representa- 
tive and  orderly  government,  eliminate  In- 
equality and  poverty,  assure  legal,  social  and 
economic  Justice,  provide  opportunity  for  the 
fullest  development  of  the  Individual,  and 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  Freedom  and  Liber- 
ty, do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution. 

ARTICLE    1 

Bill    of  rights 

Tills  article  is  the  New  York  State  consti- 
tution's bill  of  rights.  It  provides  for  freedom 
of  religion,  sjjeech.  press,  assembly  and  peti- 
tion In  the  exact  language  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution.  Citizens' 
suits  are  authorized  to  restrain  unconstitu- 
tional acts. 

The  article  grants  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  prohibits  discrimination  In  civil 
rights  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  age,  sex  or  physical 
or  mental  handicap.  Unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  and  unreasonable  Interception 
of  telephone  and  other  commxinlcatlons  are 
forbidden,  except  that  statutes  may  permit 
the  interception  of  such  communications 
upon  court  orders  under  conditions  specified. 
Such  article  forbids  deprivation  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property  without  due  process  of  law 
and  sets  forth  basic  procedural  rights  In 
criminal  proceedings. 

It  continues  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
In  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  as  heretofore 
provided  and  extends  the  right  by  guarantee- 
ing trial  by  Jury  In  all  criminal  cases  where 
the  punishment  may  be  in  excess  of  six 
months  Imprisonment.  Every  defendant  Is 
guaranteed  the  right  to  counsel  at  all  stages 
of  a  criminal  proceeding.  In  cases  of  felony, 
the  defendant  Is  entitled  to  a  preliminary 
examination  and  may  not  be  tried  except  by 
Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury.  Excessive  ball 
may  not  be  required  and  the  court  may  dis- 
pense with  bail  If  reasonably  satisfied  tliat 
the  defendant  will  appear. 

No  private  property  may  be  taken  or  dam- 
aged by  condemnation  except  after  a  public 
hearing  and  upon  the  payment  of  Just  com- 
pensation, including  the  fair  value  of  the 
good  will  of  retail  businesses. 

The  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  may  not  be 
suspended  and  ex  post  facto  laws  are  pro- 
hibited. 

The  article  guarantees  employees  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  and  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  employment  and  In 
the  right  to  Join  a  labor  union.  The  legisla- 
ture Is  authorized  to  provide  a  system  of 
workmen's  compensation,  unemployment  and 
disability  Insurance,  and  against  the  loss  or 
Inadequacy  of  income  and  employment 
opportunities. 

The  legislature  Is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  education  of  the 
people  of  the  state  against  tinfalr.  Inequitable 
or  dishonest  sales,  marketing  and  financing 
practices.  The  citizens  of  the  state  are  granted 
the  right  to  Inspect  the  records  of  the  state, 
local  governments,  and  public  authorities. 

ARTICLE   n 

Suffrage 
This  article  defines  the  right  of  citizens  to 
vote.  Any  --Ntlzen  who  Is  domiciled  in  a 
county,  clt;  or  village  of  the  state  for  at 
least  three  ^..onths,  and  in  his  election  dis- 
trict for  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date 


of  an  election  is  entitled  to  vote  In  such  elec- 
tion. In  elections  for  president  of  the  United 
States  or  statewide  offices,  domicile  In  the 
state  for  three  months  and  in  the  election 
district  for  thirty  days  is  sufficient.  For 
school  or  special  district  elections,  the  only 
requirement  is  domicile  In  the  district  for 
three  months. 

Property  qualifications  or  other  tests  for 
voting  are  prohibited  except  that  statutes 
may  be  enacted  establishing  property  qual- 
ifications for  voting  In  special  district  elec- 
tions and  requiring  party  enrollment  for  vot- 
ing In  a  primary  election.  All  voting  must  be 
In  secret.  The  minimum  voting  age  Is  21 
years  except  that  statutes  may  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  not  le^s  than  IS.  If  so  reduced, 
the  voting  age  may  not  be  thereafter  In- 
creased by  statute. 

Domicile  Is  defined  as  the  fixed,  permanent 
and  principal  home  to  which  a  person  al- 
ways Intends  to  return.  Provision  Is  made  for 
the  enactment  of  statutes  for  the  conduct  of 
elections,  the  nomination  of  candidates,  per- 
manent personnel  registration  and  voting, 
Including  absentee  registration  and  voting. 
All  boards  of  election,  except  for  school  dis- 
trict and  nonpartisan  village  and  special 
district  elections,  are  to  have  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  two  political  parties  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  last 
gubernatorial  election. 

ARTICLE    in 

Legislature 

This  article  vests  the  legislative  power  of 
the  state  In  the  senate  and  the  assembly. 
Upon  the  redlstrlctlng  provided  for  by  this 
article,  the  senate  is  to  consist  of  sixty  mem- 
bers and  the  assembly  of  one  hundred  fifty 
members,  to  be  elected  for  two  year  terms, 
from  single  member  districts.  In  even-num- 
bered years.  Until  such  redlstrlctlng  the 
present  fifty-seven  senate  and  one-hundred- 
flfty  assembly  districts  are  continued.  Mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  must 
be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  be 
eligible  voters  and  must  have  been  domiciled 
in  the  state  for  three  years  preceding  the 
election. 

Following  each  federal  decennial  census, 
senate  and  assembly  district  lines  and  con- 
gressional district  lines  are  to  be  redrawn  by 
a  five  member  commission  appointed  as  fol- 
lows ■  one  each  by  the  temporary  president  of 
the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  senate,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  assembly  and  the  chairman  by 
the  court  of  appeals.  Senate  and  assembly 
districts  shall  be  as  equal  as  practicable  In 
total  population,  compact  and  contiguous, 
and  shall  wherever  practicable  utilize  the 
boundaries  of  existing  governmental  units 
and  natural  geographic  boundaries.  Such 
standards  shall  also  govern  congressional 
districting  to  the  extent  permitted  by  federal 
law.  Gerrymandering  for  any  purpose  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  article  directs  the  legislature  to  provide 
the  same  annual  salaries  for  all  Its  members, 
and  reimbursement  for  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses.  Allowances  for  officers 
and  other  members  serving  In  a  special  ca- 
pacity are  per.nltted,  but  no  salaries  or  al- 
lowances ma-  oe  Increased  during  the  term 
for  which  members  are  elected.  Legislators  are 
prohibited  from  holding  other  public  offices, 
with  certain  exceptions. 

For  any  speech  or  debate  In  either  house 
of  the  legislature,  a  member  shall  not  be 
questioned  In  any  other  place. 

The  article  Includes  provisions  for  the  or- 
ganization and  procedures  of  the  legislature. 
The  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  is  required  to  pass  a 
bill  except  that  a  bill  appropriating  public 
money  or  property  for  private  or  local  pur- 
poses requires  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
such  membership. 

The  article  prescribes  the  procedures  for 
the  Impeachment  of  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  comptroller,  attorney  general  or  a 
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Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  for  the 
trial  of  any  such  Impeachment. 
ARTICLE  rv 
Executive 

This  article  vests  In  the  governor  the  exec- 
utive power  of  the  state.  It  confers  on  the 
governor,  among  other  powers,  the  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  all  ofl^enses 
except  Impeachments,  to  convene  extraor- 
dinary sessions  of  the  legislature  or  of  the 
senate,  and  to  approve  and  disapprove  legis- 
lative bills.  He  may  disapprove  one  or  more 
Items  In  an  appropriations  bill  and  approve 
others,  and  his  disapproval  may  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house 
of  the  legislature. 

The  governor  shall  be  at  least  30  years  of 
age  and  an  eligible  voter  domiciled  in  the 
state  for  at  least  five  years  preceding  his 
election.  He  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  same  qualifications  are  re- 
quired of  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  shall 
be  chosen  Jointly  with  the  governor,  for  the 
same  term.  The  lieutenant  governor  serves 
as  president  of  the  senate  but  has  no  vote 
except  In  the  case  of  a  tie. 

The  lieutenant  governor  becomes  governor 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  If  the  governor 
dies,  resigns  or  Is  removed  from  office  and 
becomes  governor  for  a  full  term  if  the  gov- 
ernor-elect dies  or  declines  to  serve.  Certain 
other  contingencies  of  vacancies  In  the  offices 
of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  article. 

ARTICLE    V 
Judiciary 

This  article  vests  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
state  In  a  unified  state-wide  court  system, 
consisting  of  the  court  of  appeals,  the  su- 
preme court  and  Its  appellate  divisions,  the 
court  on  the  Judiciary,  the  court  of  claims, 
the  surrogate's  court,  the  family  court,  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  district  court  system.  It  also 
Includes  county,  town,  city  and  village  courts 
now  existing  until  they  may  be  superseded 
and  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  dis- 
trict court  system  In  any  county  outside  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  legislature  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  administrative  body  as 
part  of  the  unified  court  system  to  hear  and 
determine  such  minor  Infractions  of  law  as 
may  be  provided  by  statute. 

The  article  Includes  provisions  relating  to 
the  qualifications,  manner  of  selection,  as- 
signment, compensation,  terms  of  office  and 
retirement  of  judges. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  court  of  claims,  and  the  district  court 
system  are  to  be  paid  by  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion, the  state  will,  over  a  ten-year  period, 
assume  the  costs  of  operating  the  supreme 
court,  appellate  divisions  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  surrogate's  court,  the  county 
court,  the  family  court,  and  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  article  provides  for  a  mandatory  refer- 
endum In  every  county  of  the  state,  except 
those  comprising  New  York  city  and  those 
counties  in  which  a  district  court  presently 
exists,  on  the  question  of  whether  a  district 
court  system  should  be  established.  Upon 
establishment  of  a  district  court  In  any 
county,  provision  is  made  whereby  Inferior 
courts  therein  may  be  abolished. 

The  authority  and  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministrative supervision  of  the  unified  court 
system  Is  vested  in  the  court  of  appeals.  The 
court  shall  appoint  an  administrator  to  be 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  court  system. 
The  court  of  appeals  may  certify  the  need 
for  additional  Judges  In  a  Judicial  district 
subject  to  disapproval  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  legislature. 

ABTICLE    VI 

State  departments  and  officers  and   pulilic 
authorities 
This  article  describes  the  organization  of 
state   departments  and   other   agencies.  In- 
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eluding  the  two  which  are  headed  by  elected 
officials;  the  department  of  audit  and  con- 
trol, hecided  by  the  comptroller,  and  the  de- 
partment of  law,  headed  by  the  attorney 
general.  Their  qualifications  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  governor  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral must  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
In  the  state.  They  are  to  be  elected  at  the 
same  general  election  and  for  the  same  term 
as  the  governor. 

The  heads  of  all  other  departments  and 
permanent  boards  and  commissions  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  the  constitution. 

The  article  also  describes  the  powers  of 
the  governor  and  the  legislature  t<-  reorga- 
nize departments  and  agencies  of  the  state. 
The  governor  may  submit  a  reorganization 
plan  which  takes  effect  unless  disapproved 
by  either  house  of  the  legislature.  The  state 
board  of  social  welfare  is  continued,  with  Its 
name  and  powers  to  be  determined  by  the 
legislature.  A  reorganized  public  service 
commission  Is  constitutionally  established 
for  the  regulation  of  utilities.  It  Is  to  consist 
of  seven  members,  four  of  whom  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  three  of  whom 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature. 

The  article  requires  the  advance  filing  of 
rules  and  regulations  of  agencies  of  the  state 
and  of  political  subdivisions  before  they  be- 
come effective,  with  certain  exceptions.  The 
legislature  is  directed  to  provide  for  notice 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  and  to  enact  a 
code  of  administrative  procedure,  which  may 
Include  provisions  for  Judicial  review,  to 
apply  to  agencies  of  the  state  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  its  subdivisions. 

The  article  governs  the  creation  of  public 
authorities,  and  defines  certain  aspects  of 
their  powers  and  their  relationships  to  the 
state  and  local  governments.  Authorities  may 
be  created  and  their  powers  altered  only  by 
special  act.  after  public  hearing,  and  with 
a  provision  for  their  termination.  They  may 
not  le\-y  taxes.  The  state  or  an  appropriate 
political  subdivision  may  acquire  all  of  the 
properties  and  pay  all  of  the  Indebtedness  of 
any  public  authority.  The  accounts  of  public 
authorities  are  made  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  state  comptroller  and  his  report  and 
recommendations  thereon  are  made  public. 

ARTICLE     VII 

Public   officers   and   employees 

This  article  governs  the  conduct  of  public 
officers  and  employees.  It  sets  forth  the  oath 
of  office  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, elected  state  officers  and  such  other 
public  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  state  or  local  law.  It  bars  any  other 
test  of  belief,  oath  or  declaration,  as  well  as 
ownership  of  property,  as  a  qualification  for 
public  office  or  employment. 

A  public  officer  or  employee  who  refuses 
to  sign  a  waiver  of  Immunity  against  crimi- 
nal prosecution  or  to  testify  before  a  grand 
Jury  with  respect  to  his  official  conduct  at 
any  time  within  five  years  prior  to  such  re- 
fusal, may.  after  a  hearing,  be  dismissed  if 
It  is  determined  that  such  refusal  substan- 
tially Impairs  his  fitness  to  serve  In  public 
office  or  employment. 

Civil  service  appointments  and  promotions 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness,  to 
be  ascertained,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  com- 
petitive examinations.  The  article  defines  the 
preferences  granted  to  certain  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Member- 
ship after  July  1,  1940,  In  any  pension  or  re- 
tirement system  of  the  state  or  any  local 
government.  Is  continued  as  a  contractual  re- 
lationship, the  benefits  of  which  may  be 
Increased  but  may  not  be  diminished  or  im- 
paired Pensions  paid  by  the  state  or  any 
local  government  to  officers  and  employees 
thereof  shall  not  be  subject  to  state  income 
taxes. 

The  article  requires  that  laborers,  workmen 
or  mechanics  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  public  work  shall  be  paid  no  less  than 


the   rate   of   wages   prevailing   In   the   same 
trade  In  the  locality  of  the  public  work. 

ARTICLE     VIII 

Natural  resources  and  conservation 
This  article  provides  for  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  the  states  natural  re- 
sources and  scenic  beauty.  It  continues  the 
prf«ent  constitutional  requirement  that  the 
lands  constituting  the  state  forest  preserve 
"shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild  forest  lands," 
and  shortens  and  simplifies  the  statement  of 
the  several  exceptions  to  that  provision.  It 
provides  that  future  exceptions  may  be  made 
only  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture adopted  at  two  regular  sessions  of  suc- 
ceeding terms  of  the  legislature  and  there- 
after approved  by  the  people. 

The  article  also  provides  that  It  shall  be 
the  public  policy  of  the  state  to  conserve 
and  protect  its  natural  resources  and  scenic 
beauty  and  to  encourage  the  improvement 
of  its  agricultural  lands.  The  article  creates  a 
state  nature  and  historical  preserve  of  prop- 
erties of  natural  and  historical  significance. 
Properties  so  dedicated  and  placed  within  the 
nature  and  historical  preserve  may  not  be 
taken  or  otherwise  disposed  of  except  by 
statute  enacted  by  two  successive  regular 
sessions  of  the  legislature, 

ARTICLE  rx 

Education 

This  article  continues  the  present  system 
of  free  public  education  below  the  college 
level  and  requires  the  legislature  to  make 
annual  appropriations  therefor.  It  requires 
the  legislature  to  establish  and  define  a  sys- 
tem of  higher  education,  encompassing  both 
public  and  private  Institutions,  by  programs 
which  may  Include  free  tuition,  grants,  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships. 

This  article  provides  that  If  the  state  re- 
lieves students  at  public  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  from  the  present  require- 
ment of  paying  tuition  and  other  lees,  the 
contractual  obligations  of  any  such  institu- 
tion or  Instrumentality  of  the  state  which 
have  as  their  security  directly  or  Indirectly, 
student  tuition  and  other  fees  and  which  re- 
main unpaid  as  the  result  of  such  state  ac- 
tion, win  be  assumed  by  the  state. 

Equality  of  educetlonal  opportunity  Is 
guaranteed  to  all  the  people  of  the  state  and 
discrimination  In  admission  to  any  school 
which  receives  public  funds  Is  prohibited. 

The  article  requires  that  In  any  law  ap- 
portioning state  aid  to  school  districts,  the 
basis  of  computing  the  number  of  pupils 
shall  be  the  registration  thereof,  and  that 
there  be  taken  into  account  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  students  In  each  district 
and  the  total  local  tax  burden  of  the  lax- 
payers  of  each  district. 

The  board  of  regents  Is  continued  as  the 
head  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New- 
York  and  its  organization  and  functions  are 
prescribed  The  article  grants  constitutional 
recognition  to  the  state  university  of  New- 
York  and  the  city  university  of  New  York 
and  makes  each  responsible  for  the  control 
and  admlnlstratlun  of  the  Institutions  and 
facilities  therein. 

ARTICLE    X 

State  taxation  and  finance 
This  article  governs  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  state.  In  the  field  of  taxation,  it 
prohibits  the  surrender,  suspension  or  con- 
tracting away  of  the  states  power  to  tax, 
and  contluues  the  present  limitation  on  the 
state's  power  to  alter  or  repeal  exemptions 
granted  to  religious,  educational  and  chari- 
table Institutions.  It  retains  the  prohibitions 
against  excise  or  ad  valorem  taxation  of  In- 
tangible jjersonal  property,  taxation  of  un- 
distributed profits,  and  discriminatory  taxa- 
tion of  banking  corporations. 

The  article  sets  forth  the  procedure  for  the 
submission  by  the  governor  of   budgets  to 
the  legislature  and  its  action  thereupon. 
The  article  establishes  a  fiscal  limitation 
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on  the  amount  of  debt  that  the  state  may 
contract.  The  stat*  may  not  contract  debt 
unless  authorized  by  law  enacted  by  two 
regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  separated 
by  an  Intervening  election  and  unless  the 
total  debt  service  shall  not  exceed  twelve 
percent  of  the  average  state  revenues  In  the 
two  preceding  fiscal  years.  The  twelve  per- 
cent limitation  may  be  increased,  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  percent,  by  statute  approved  at 
referendum. 

The  proceeds  from  the  creation  of  the  In- 
debtedness may  be  used  only  for  capital  con- 
struction purposes  as  defined  In  the  article. 
The  article  also  makes  provisions  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  and  the  mat\irity  and  payment 
thereof.  No  debt  may  be  Issued  by  the  state 
or  any  instrumentality  thereof  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  governor. 

The  article  directs  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  to  the  state  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance and  care  now  administered  by  local 
governments.  It  provides  for  the  allocation 
of  the  costs  of  such  programs  not  paid  or 
reimbursed  by  the  federal  government  and 
requires  that,  within  ten  years,  local  gov- 
ernments be  entirely  relieved  of  all  such 
costs. 

The  article  permits  public  moneys  to  be 
granted  or  loaned  for  economic  and  commu- 
nity development  purposes.  Economic  and 
community  development  purposes  Include 
the  renewal  and  rebuilding  of  communities, 
the  devolpment  of  new  communities,  and 
programs  and  facilities  to  enhance  the  phys- 
ical environment,  health  and  social  well-be- 
ing of,  and  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
economic  opportunity  for,  the  people  of  the 
state. 

The  state  Is  prohibited  from  granting  or 
lending  Its  moneys  to  or  guaranteeing  the 
obligations  of  agy  person,  association,  or  pri- 
vate corporation  except  for  a  public  pur- 
pose. However,  if  the  state  borrows  money.  It 
may  lend  such  borrowed  money  only  for 
capital  construction  purposes. 

The  article  authorizes  the  legislature  to 
create  a  public  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  Injuring  and  guaranteeing  loans  of  per- 
sons, associations,  and  public  and  private 
corporations  for  economic  and  community 
development  purposes.  Local  governments  are 
also  authorized  to  guarantee  the  obligations 
of  any  public  corporation  for  such  purposes. 

Further  provision  Is  made  to  allow  the 
state  to  borrow  money  In  anticipation  of 
taxes  and  revenues  and  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  a  tax  stabilization  fund. 

Other  provisions  allow  the  creation  of  debt 
for  the  purposes  of.  and  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by.  the  prior  constitution  and  by 
laws  approved  by  the  people  at  referenda. 

ARTICLE    XI 

Local   governments 

This  article  describes  the  powers  and  other 
aspects  of  the  operations  of  local  govern- 
ments, which  are  defined  as  counties,  cities, 
towns  and  villages. 

This  article  retains  existing  powers  of  local 
governments  and  enlarges  these  powers  by 
granting  to  them  all  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative power  which  the  legislature  has 
power  to  confer,  subject  to  a  statute  of  re- 
strictions to  be  enacted. 

In  addition  every  local  government  Is 
granted  power  to  adopt  local  laws,  not  In- 
consistent with  general  law,  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  local  concern  and  local  aspects  of  mat- 
ters of  state  concern.  The  legislature,  with 
certain  limited  exceptions,  may  act  In  these 
matters  only  on  request  from  each  local  gov- 
ernment affected  or  by  general  law  or  (except 
for  New  York  City)  on  message  of  necessity 
from  the  governor  and  a  two-thirds  vote  In 
each  house. 

This  general  grant  la  supplemented  by  a 
detailed  grant  of  specific  powers.  Including 
the  right  to  adopt  local  laws,  not  Inconsistent 
■with  general  law.  relating  to  "the  govern- 


ment, protection,  order,  conduct,  safety, 
health  and  well-being  of  persons  or  property 
therein."  The  legislature  is  authorized  to  In- 
corporate other  specific  grants  of  local  gov- 
ernment rights  in  a  statute  of  local  govern- 
ments which  may  be  amended  to  reduce  such 
rights  only  by  action  of  the  legislature  with 
the  governor's  approval  In  two  successive 
years. 

The  right  of  counties  to  adopt  county 
charters  by  a  dual  or  triple  referendum  is 
continued,  but  if  only  the  government  of  the 
county  Is  involved  in  the  reorganization  this 
may  now  be  done  by  a  single  countywide  ref- 
erendum approval  Instead  of  separate  ap- 
provals In  the  cities  and  In  the  county  out- 
side of  cities.  The  right  to  transfer  functions 
from  one  unit  of  government  to  another  with 
appropriate  referendum  approvals  Is  contin- 
ued and  extended  to  counties  which  have  not 
adopted  charters. 

Two  or  more  counties,  or  one  or  more  with 
New  York  City,  are  empowered  to  create  re- 
gional agencies  to  which  they  may  transfer 
one  or  more  of  their  functions. 

Every  local  legislative  body  Is  required 
to  redistrict  Its  area  for  its  own  elections  In 
the  year  following  each  federal  decennial 
censu.s.  Members  of  local  legislative  bodies 
are  prohibited  from  holding  public  office  in 
any  other  local  government  or  any  other  elec- 
tive office  except  delegate  to  a  constitutional 
convention. 

The  legislature  is  required  to  provide  for 
the  supervision,  review  and  equalization  of 
assessments  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  may 
authorize  counties  to  perform  assessment  or 
tax  collection  functions  for  umts  of  govern- 
ment within  them. 

ARTICLE  xn 
Local  finances 
This  article  governs  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  local  governments  and  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Existing  debt  and  tax  limits  are  continued 
except  that:  (1)  such  limits  are  deleted  with 
respect  to  city  school  districts  In  cities  un- 
der 125,000  population,  (2)  the  two-percent 
limit  set  forth  for  cities  and  villages  over 
five  thousand  population  In  Article  XVIII 
In  the  present  constitution  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  debt  limit  of  such  lo- 
cal governments.  (3)  the  legislature  Is  re- 
quired to  establish  tax  limits  for  towns  by 
January  1,  1972,  (4)  the  flve-year  average 
of  full  valuation  of  taxable  real  property  as 
the  base  on  which  the  percentage  limits  are 
calculated  may  be  changed  to  three  years  by 
statute  and  locU  referendum,  and  (5)  the 
percentage  debt  or  tax  limit  of  any  local 
government  may  be  changed  In  the  same  way. 
The  article  c-'ntlnues  the  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain typves  of  debt  from  the  debt  limit.  In- 
cluding revenue-producing  debt  to  the  ex- 
tent that  its  revenues  support  the  carrying 
charges.  It  permits  the  costs  of  capital  proj- 
ects financed  by  current  revenues  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  debt  and  tax  limits. 

The  article  also  continues,  with  existing 
exceptions,  the  basic  principles  of  debt  regu- 
lation: that  debts  shall  not  be  contracted  for 
longer  than  the  period  of  probable  useful- 
ness, that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  a  local 
government  shall  be  pledged  for  all  Its  bor- 
rowing, that  serial  bonds  shaU  be  used  for 
long-term  borrowing,  and  that  debt  service 
payments  must  always  be  made,  with  prece- 
dence over  other  obligations. 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  cooperative 
financing  of  local  enterprises  by  local  govern- 
ments and  other  public  corporations. 

AKTICLB    Xm 

Defense  and  the  organized  militia 
This  article  provides  that  the  defense  of 
the  state  and  the  United  States  Is  an  obliga- 
tion of  all  persons  within  the  state,  and  that 
the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  discharge 
of  this  obligation  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  mllltla  of  which  the  governor  Is  the 
commander-in-chief.   It  directs  the  legisla- 


ture to  provide  for  the  continuity  of  state 
and  local  governmental  offices  and  activities 
when  such  offices  and  actirttles  are  Jeopard- 
ized In  time  of  disaster  or  enemy  attack. 

ARTICLE  xrv 
Amendments  to  the  constitution 

This  article  provides  for  amendment  of  the 
constitution  by  the  legislature  or  by  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  An  amendment  may 
become  part  of  the  constitution  by  adoption 
by  two  regular  sessions  of  succeeding  terms 
of  the  legislature  and  approval  thereafter  by 
a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  thereon  at 
a  general  election.  A  new  constitution  may 
also  be  adopted  or  amendments  made  to  the 
existing  constitution  by  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  approval  by  majority  vote  of  the 
people  at  an  election  held  not  less  than  six 
weeks  after  adjournment  of  the  convention. 

The  article  provides  the  question  of 
whether  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  In  1992. 
every  twentieth  year  thereafter,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  legislature  may  provide. 
The  article  prescribes  the  number,  manner 
of  election,  qualifications  and  compensation 
of  delegates  to  future  constitutional  conven- 
tions, and  certain  aspects  of  the  conduct  of 
such  conventions. 

Any  amendment  proposed  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention  Inconsistent  with  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  legislature  and 
coincidentally  submitted  for  approval  of  the 
people  shall.  If  approved,  supersede  the  latter 
to  the  extent  of  the  Inconsistency. 

ARTICLE  ZV 

Miscellaneous 

The  article  contains  several  provisions  not 
appropriate  for  inclusion  In  any  of  the  first 
fourteen  articles. 

It  reserves  to  the  state  all  powers  not 
expressly  denied  to  it  by  either  this  consti- 
tution or  the  federal  constitution. 

The  article  provides  that  whenever  the 
constitution  authorizes  the  legislature  to  act, 
unless  expressly  provided  otherwise,  such  ac- 
tion must  be  by  statute,  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor. 

It  authorizes  the  state  or  any  local  govern- 
ment or  public  corporation  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  gift  or  eminent  domain  such  prop- 
erty as  may  be  necessary  for  economic  and 
community  development  purposes.  Including 
property  required  In  excess  of  such  purpose, 
and  such  property  as  may  be  ultimately  re- 
quired for  such  purpose,  although  tempo- 
rarily not  so  required. 

The  article  requires  corporations  and  as- 
sociations for  banking  purposes  to  be  formed 
under  and  be  subject  to  general  laws.  Sav- 
ings banks  are  not  permitted  to  have  any 
capital  stock.  Local  governments  and  school 
districts  are  not  permitted  to  own  any  stock 
In  or  hold  bonds  of  any  private  corporation 
or  association,  except  that  such  provision 
does  not  prevent  them  from  making  de- 
p>o6lts  In  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
savings  banks. 

It  prohibits  gambling  In  the  state,  except 
for  the  conduct  of  bingo  by  non-profit  or- 
ganl!»tions,  state-operated  lotteries,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  applied  exclusively 
for  educational  purposes,  and  parl-mutuel 
berttlng  on  horse  racing  from  which  the  state 
shall  derive  revenue  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  article  guarantees  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  to  every  citizen,  holding 
each  citizen  responsible  for  any  abuses  of 
that  right. 

It  fixes  the  operative  date  of  the  consti- 
tution as  January  1,  1969  except  that  (1) 
for  the  purposes  of  contracting  state  debt 
a  statute  may  be  passed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  1968,  and  (3)  for  purposes  of 
making  a  gift  or  loan  of  public  money  to 
private  enterprise  for  ©conomlc  and  commu- 
nity development  purposes,  statutes,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  existing  constitution, 
may  be  enacted  in  the  year  1968. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I.  as  a  Callfornian,  do  not 
want  to  presume  to  advise  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  constitution  that  has  been  written 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  But  I  do  want 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Murphy  1,  notwithstanding  a  very  heavy 
obligation  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  constitutional  convention  in 
New  York,  has  been  most  faithful  and 
diligent  in  his  attendance  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  In  the  meetings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair. 

I  think  many  times  it  has  placed  an 
onerous  climate  upon  his  time  but  he 
has  always  responded  to  our  requests  for 
his  attendance  at  meetings  and  he  has 
contributed  constructively  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  throughout  the  many 
months  of  the  constitutional  convention. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  A  constitutional 
convention  is  a  body  of  great  importance. 
It  happens  that  my  first  public  office  to 
which  I  was  elected  was  as  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1917-18. 

It  was  the  fourth  constitutional  con- 
vention in  the  history  of  our  State,  the 
original  convention,  the  convention  of 
1820,  and  subsequent  conventions  of  1851 
and  1917. 

As  I  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  because  it  concerns  the 
fimdamental  law  of  a  State. 

The  constitutional  convention  in  the 
State  of  New  York  labored  long  and  hard 
and  very  faithfully  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  to  achieve  the  results  they 
did  at  the  convention  in  terms  of  the 
fundaimental  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  was  a 
delegate  to  that  convention.  Every  time 
I  or  the  majority  leader  called  him.  he 
responded.  With  two  responsible  duties, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  he  performed  the  two  duties  he 
had.  On  every  occasion  the  leadership 
called  the  gentleman,  he  responded  and 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  always  present  when  important 
votes  were  taken. 

The  people  of  his  district  are  justified 
in  feeling  proud  of  the  outstanding  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
the  two  offices  he  held,  one  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  other  as  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict for  electing  him  to  this  body  and  as 
a  delegate  to  the  convention,  and  I  wish 
to  convey  to  them  the  faithfulness  with 


which  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  performed  the  duties  of  both  offices. 
He  was  always  available  to  the  leadership 
when  we  called  upon  him.  and  we  could 
always  rely  upon  him.  He  always  re- 
sponded by  being  present  whenever  im- 
portant votes  were  taken,  and  he  was 
always  available  when  the  leadership  got 
in  touch  with  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  my  colleague,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  applaud  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time  as  a  dele- 
gate to  tlie  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  address  the  House  on  matters 
which  I  believe  have  national  signifi- 
cance. 

At  tills  point  let  me  join  enthiLsiasti- 
cally  in  the  comments  about  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  which  were  made  by  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  which  he  serves,  the  gentleman  from 
California  LMr.  Moss],  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

I  believe  the  performance  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  from  the  16th  District, 
reflects  well  not  only  on  him  and  his 
constituency,  but  on  our  entire  New  York 
delegation.  It  was  extremely  important  to 
us  that  we  in  the  House  be  in  communi- 
cation with  the  delegates  convened  at 
Albany  in  our  State  for  a  very  basic  rea- 
son. One  of  the  important  measures  dealt 
with  was  an  appropriate  and  workable 
way  to  handle  reapportionment  of  legis- 
lative districts.  I  think  the  convention 
in  choosing  a  new  method,  which  is  away 
from  the  arena  of  politics  and  puts  in 
in  the  hands  of  knowledgeable  experts, 
made  great  progress  in  this  regard, 
among  other  things. 

As  to  the  performance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  himself,  I  want  to 
second,  as  a  witness,  the  comment  that 
was  made,  that  despite  the  heavy  burden 
entrusted  to  him  by  reason  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, he  was  ever  at  hand  when  he  was 
needed  here  in  the  House  to  carry  on 
the  programs  that  were  being  addressed 
through  legislation,  whether  it  be  in  com- 
mittee work,  delegation  activity,  or  any- 
thing that  was  of  Interest  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  on 
hand  to  make  his  enormous  contribution, 
as  he  always  has  been.  So  in  that  sense, 
when  the  people  of  his  district  saw  fit  to 
place  their  confidence  in  him  as  a  dele- 
gate, they  got,  in  truth,  a  double  reward. 
He  was  able  to  take  his  advocacy  and  his 
knowledge  and  his  loyalty  and  his  fidel- 
ity to  the  constitutional  principles  of  the 
great  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  place  those  at  the  availability  of  the 
convention,  in  the  context  of  constitu- 
tional deliberations  in  Albany,  to  the 
great  reward  of  that  convention  and  to 
the  reward  of  the  people  of  our  State. 

Much  has  been  said  in  public  print.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  about 
some  of  the  developments  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention. 


Because  the  gentleman  is  so  well  in- 
formed on  this  subject  and  because  It 
is  of  such  great  importance  to  the  other 
States  which  are  considering  these  same 
matters,  I  would  ask  him  to  join  with 
me  in  answering  some  questions  which 
I  believe  logically  are  to  be  raised  at  this 
time  on  the  matter  of  the  presentation 
of  this  particular  document. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  agree, 
looking  backward  at  historj-,  that  when- 
ever a  document  of  this  importance  or 
wherever  a  charter  of  this  kind  has  been 
placed  'before  the  people  and  has  re- 
quired that  tough  decisions  and  firm  de- 
cisions be  made  by  the  delegate  assem- 
bly, it  is  then  handed  to  the  people  so 
that  they  can  ratify  these  decisions  in 
a  block,  because  as  soon  as  one  separates 
one  decision  from  the  others  it  is  starved 
with  emotional  and  all  sorts  of  aleatory 
issues  not  properly  addressed  to  it.  In 
many  instances  it  suffers  a  fate  It  would 
not  suffer  if  it  were  placed  in  a  proper 
context  in  the  whole  document  in  sup- 
port of  its  purposes. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  com- 
ment on  the  following:  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  great  charter  under  which  we  live 
in  the  United  States,  the  Constitution 
itself  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  not 
handed  out  to  the  Colonies  or  the  Con- 
federation at  that  time  for  ratification 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion?  Is  It  not  true  that 
Jefferson,  the  great  architect  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  delegates  then  sitting 
in  the  writing  of  this  immortal  docu- 
ment, so  set  to  hand  the  Bill  of  Rights 
en  bloc,  and  the  Constitution,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  people  in  one  package?  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  is 
true. 

I  believe  that  some  humorists  have 
stated  that  if  they  had  separated  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  put  those  items  in  a 
package  of  ten  succinct  and  different 
articles,  to  the  13  States,  we  probably 
never  would  have  become  the  great  50 
States  we  are.  In  fact,  at  that  time  of 
history,  we  might  have  remained  a  col- 
ony of  the  Britis."!  Empire. 

Mr.  CAREY.  So  there  definitely  Is  a 
firm  precedent  for  the  placing  of  an  en- 
tire package  before  the  people. 

Is  it  not  also  true,  looking  around  the 
Chamber  in  which  we  are  today,  we  see 
the  great  givers  of  law  emblazoned  on 
the  Chamber  walls  in  plaques,  to  remind 
us  constantly  of  the  contributions  by 
Suleiman,  by  Napoleon,  by  the  great  Jus- 
tinian, and  by  the  great  giver  of  law, 
who  can  possibly  be  called  the  giver  of 
the  law  of  our  faith,  the  great  faith  of 
our  spiritual  law  imder  which  we  live,  the 
Ten  Commandments?  Is  it  not  true 
that  Moses  did  not  hand  down  the  T«n 
Commandments  at  one  tune  and  say  to 
the  people,  "Take  as  many  as  you  wi^?" 
They  had  to  take  the  tablets  themselves 
all  at  once;  or  not  be  followers  of  Moses; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  The  gentleman's  statement  as  to 
historical  significance  has  certainly  well 
brought  out  the  point  that  our  original 
laws  were  handed  down  as  one  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  this  connection  let  me 
also  state  that  the  people's  delegates  met, 
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and  the  people  chose  in  New  York  to 
rest  their  trust  and  their  confidence  in 
the  political  system  under  wiiich  they 
elected  a  majority  of  delegates  from  the 
great  Democratic  Party;  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  might  say.  this  is  the 
best  thing  the  people  can  do  whenever 
their  interests  are  in  the  balance,  be- 
cause the  Democratic  Party  has  served 
them  well. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  people 
sent  delegates  there  to  do  something,  to 
do  something  different;  that  they  did 
not  want  handed  back  the  same  old  doc- 
ument of  53,000  words  which  had 
been  amended  over  and  over  again  so 
many  times  that  it  looked  like  a  worn 
sock? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  only 
way  the  convention  could  have  been 
called  was  by  a  referendum  of  the  people, 
and  the  people  chose  the  constitutional 
convention  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
rewriting  the  charter. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  also,  since 
the  gentleman  attended  all  of  the  meet- 
ings and  observed  quite  intimately  the 
deliberations  of  the  convention,  iii  the 
presentation  of  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention, the  Honorable  Anthony  J. 
Travla,  of  New  York,  a  leader  of  great 
ability,  of  outstanding  talent,  a  man  par 
excellence,  there  was  brought  forth  a 
document  with  legislative  pride  in  every 
line? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  would 
say,  in  response  to  that  statement  about 
the  president  of  that  convention,  the 
success  of  the  6  months  of  deliberations 
hung  more  on  his  shoulders  than  on 
those  of  anyone  else,  and  he  more  than 
anyone  else  was  responsible  for  the  skill- 
ful job  done.  It  was  his  ability  which 
brought  together  the  many  diverse  ele- 
ments not  only  within  the  convention 
but  also  within  the  different  parties 
themselves,  so  that  we  finally  had  a 
consensus  and  were  able  to  write  a  single 
document. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Speaking  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  document  itself,  is  it  not 
true  that  some  critics  and  early  oppo- 
nents, who  really  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  study  and  to  understand  this 
document,  have  indicated  by  its  meas- 
ures It  would  set  In  motion  a  movement 
toward  freewheeling  high-spending  pro- 
grams? Is  it  not  true  that  in  this  docu- 
ment there  is  not  one  cent  to  be  appro- 
priated, not  one  cent  for  any  expenditure, 
unless  that  receives  the  fuU  considera- 
tion of  the  elected  Legislature  of  the 
Stateof  New  York? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Sitting  in 
session  on  two  separate  occasions.  Not 
just  one  leglslatxu-e,  but  two  legislatures. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  vital 
areas  of  concern  to  New  York  this  docu- 
ment does  more  than  has  ever  been  done 
to  place  New  York  in  the  forefront  of 
the  great  50  States?  Now,  is  it  not  true, 
also,  the  conservation  fight  in  which  we 
preserve  forever  the  primitive  and  open 
lands,  the  great  legacy  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  now  placed  In 
the  law  in  a  lithograph  fashion  so  that 
it  is  unassailable  by  any  future  body  that 
might  attempt  to  ttim  the  lands  away 


from  the  heritage  through  which  they 
belong  to  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  is 
right.  And  there  is  a  safeguard  for  those 
lands  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  CARETif.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
strings  and  hobbles  placed  on  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  are  now 
removed  in  these  areas  and  the  legisla- 
tui'e  is  now  free  to  look  at  the  matter  of 
community  development  and  decide  how 
they  can  best  help  themselves  to  rebuild, 
particularly  in  the  urban  portions  of  the 
area?  This  is  truly  a  step  forward,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  is 
tme  not  only  in  this  regard  but,  in  virtu- 
ally every  area,  responsibility  was  given 
to  the  State  legislature  to  act  and  not 
bind  and  restrict  it  for  30  years  in  this 
document. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  correct,  also,  on 
the  matter  that  I  spoke  of  before,  that  is. 
the  matter  of  reapportionment  of  legis- 
lative districts  which  would  absolutely 
guarantee  one-man,  one-vote  types  of 
bodies  in  the  State  assembly  and  in  the 
Congress,  is  placed  in  the  law  now  and 
is  taken  away  from  politics  with  a  com- 
mission which  would  be  truly  bipartisan 
and  not  reflect  the  will  or  the  design  of 
any  party? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  The  chairman  and  the  control- 
ling interest  in  that  reapportionment 
both  will  be  appointed  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  State  and  completely  take 
out  of  politics  the  question  of  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  legislature 
and  the  congressional  districts. 

Mr.  CAREY.  As  one  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  I  take  a  tremendous  in- 
terest in  preserving  that  cornerstone 
principle  of  the  law;  namely,  that  the 
people  should  be  tried  by  their  peers  and 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  will  judge  them.  Does  not  this 
Constitution  provide  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  determine  it  and  provide  that 
the  people  will  elect  those  who  are  fit  in 
the  judiciary  of  their  State?  Is  this  not 
something  which  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  long  determined  as 
their  will':' 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
convention.  I  will  go  into  detail  on  the 
rewriting  of  the  judiciary,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  convention. 
Many  of  the  forces  would  have  liked  to 
have  taken  away  from  the  people  the  se- 
lection of  the  judges.  In  the  wisdom  of 
the  convention  the  election  of  the  judi- 
ciary of  our  State  was  maintained. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  the  matter  that  the 
gentleman  raised  in  his  discussion  I 
would  hail  the  gentleman  and  many 
others  of  my  colleagues  who  have  voted 
again  and  again  with  progressive  Ideas  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation.  I  would  state  in  this 
Congress  and  in  the  predecessor  Congress 
under  this  administration  we  have  been 
able  to  do  more  and  for  more  children 
than  all  of  the  previous  legislative  bodies 
in  history.  Of  course.  I  refer  to  the  great 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  I  refer  to  programs  like  Opera- 


tion Headstart  and  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  and  the  Medical  Profes- 
sions Act. 

All  of  these  are  things  under  which  we 
attempted  to  place  our  national  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  growing  population 
of  young  people  who  will  really  have  their 
destiny  determined  by  the  amount  of 
education  they  receive.  Is  it  not  true  we 
were  able  to  do  this  because  under  our 
Constitution  we  have  a  most  ingenious 
article  which  governs  us,  that  is,  the 
great  first  amendment,  which  provides 
ironclad  guarantees  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  State?  It  makes  certain  that 
within  their  realm  the  States  shall  move 
and  with  freedom  to  carry  out  their  jobs 
and  in  doing  so  they  are  no  enemy  of  the 
church.  Correspondingly  the  church  may 
move  in  a  spiritual  world  in  the  guidance 
of  its  followers  without  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  affairs  of  the  State.  We  have 
Uved  for  178  years  under  this  principle 
and  have  been  able  to  establish  areas  of 
mutual  concern  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  do  this  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  the  principle  of  separation 
which  always  has  looked  to  aid  people 
and  not  make  the  first  amendment  a 
barrier  to  progress.  Has  this  not  been  the 
history  of  this  body  and  of  this  Nation? 
Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  It  has 
been.  And  the  very  fact  which  you  raise 
was  one  of  the  very  controversial  issues 
in  this  convention.  It  was  resolved  by 
taking  the  exact  language  from  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  substituting  that 
language  declaring  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  right  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  article  of  the  new  State  constitu- 
tion which  we  so  strongly  recommend. 
So  we,  therefore,  have  an  ironclad  com- 
mitment to  do  so  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  not  only  in  this  particular  Federal 
language,  but  through  the  rewriting  of 
certain  Federal  language  right  in  the 
State  constitution. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  agree  that 
there  is  a  double  warranty  of  protection 
in  the  two  clauses  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  people  of  our  State.  I  think 
it  is  sound  constitutional  principle  also 
to  state  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  Fed- 
eral powers  under  the  Constitution,  if 
the  antiquated  Blaine  amendment,  were 
to  remain  in  the  Constitution,  in  a  true 
sense  this  is  a  constitutional  anathema, 
and  it  would  not  be  more  than  that,  and 
it  would  have  no  more  impact  or  binding 
operation  in  the  State  than  was  ever  en- 
visioned by  the  Federal  Government? 
Further,  if  I  know  constitutional  law, 
when  the  Federal  Government  legislates 
in  a  particular  field,  it  preempts  the 
right  of  the  State  system  to  legislate  in 
antipathy  to  the  Federal  position. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  did  no  more  than 
anyone  else  should  do  in  carrying  out 
his  constitutional  responsibilities  both 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  State,  to  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York  the 
true  guarantee  in  the  field  of  religion, 
particularly  as  it  is  stated  in  the  first 
amendment. 

Let  me  suggest,  since  this  has  been  my 
field  of  interest  since  long  before  I  came 
to  Congress,  the  important  thing  here 


was  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  for  the  education  of  all  the  children 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

Further,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  the  fair-mindedness  of  the  conven- 
tion exercised  itself  when  in  all  fairness 
and  good  will  the  representatives  thereof 
sat  down  and  saw  that  this  article  was 
truly  a  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  legislature  in 
those  areas  in  which  the  child  might  be 
educated,  regardless  of  the  school  which 
that  child  attended.  I  think  they  saw.  as 
history  will  record,  that  the  so-called 
Blaine  amendment  is  an  encrusted  bar- 
nacle, bom  in  inequity,  addressing  itself 
to  the  former  immigrants  coming  into 
this  great  coimtry  of  ours,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  work  in  fear  and  stand  trem- 
bling, insofar  as  these  inimigrants  from 
Poland.  Germany,  Ireland,  and  Italy  were 
concerned,  in  their  efforts  to  enjoy  reli- 
gious freedom  would  try  to  bring  into 
this  country  some  form  of  religious  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  state,  such  prac- 
tices that  hark  back  to  the  holy  wars  of 
Europe. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason  that 
position  which  was  taken  at  that  time 
with  reference  to  the  school  system  and 
with  reference  to  the  school  which  the 
child  could  attend,  represented  a  fetter- 
ing and  impairment  upon  the  school  sys- 
tem which  existed  at  that  time,  schools 
that  were  so-called  public  schools. 

Now,  It  is  true  that  despite  this  there 
has  grown  up  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York  a  tnae  partnership,  the  extension 
of  quality  of  education.  In  other  words, 
one  in  every  four  children  goes  to  a  non- 
public school.  The  public  schools  of  our 
State  are  supported  by  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  New  York  with  devotion. 
More  importantly,  they  are  supported  by 
funds  that  exceed  the  commitment  to 
education  that  we  find  in  any  other 
State  or  like  locality  in  the  world.  This 
has  only  been  possible  because  those  who 
were  paying  for  the  support  of  the  non- 
public schools,  also  in  every  case  gave 
full  and  wholesome,  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  all  of  the  programs  in  the  public 
school  system.  We.  therefore,  achieved 
this  true  partnership  of  equality. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  imder  the  wording  of 
the  Constitution,  is  it  not  true  that  no 
money  will  be  devoted  by  the  State  to  the 
support  of  any  church  or  religious  field? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  There  is 
an  ironclad  guarantee  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  with  this  guar- 
antee, is  it  not  true  that  the  only  money 
that  could  be  voted  by  any  future  legis- 
lature would  have  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  child  and  not  to  the 
school  which  he  attends? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  It  would 
have  to  be  voted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
education  of  the  individual  child. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  say  that 
this  article,  as  well  as  all  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  will  enable 
our  State  to  make  a  tremendous  stride 
forward.  In  other  words,  we  have  been 
fond  of  having  our  State  called  the  Em- 
pire State. 

If  we  can  only  lead  In  the  empire  of 


the  material  world  and  if  we  contribute 
nothing  to  the  empire  of  the  mind,  then 
we  have  not  made  our  full  contribution. 
Our  State  has  built  up  a  tremendous 
complex  of  great  educational  institu- 
tions. We  are  working  upon  an  economy 
that  should  at  least  lead  the  countrj'. 
We  are  working  upon  an  environmental 
system  to  take  the  pollutants  from  our 
water,  to  clean  the  air.  and  build  the 
best  commmiications  system  that  exists 
in  any  place  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  all  of  these  things  to  really  guide 
the  legislature  in  the  future  you  took 
the  action  that  was  needed.  I  believe 
this  document  of  1967  to  be  a  corner- 
stone, and  to  be  a  charter  for  this  kind 
of  organization. 

I  believe  the  ver>-  fact  that  you  have 
replaced  this  antiquated  document  of 
53,000  words  with  one  of  less  than  half 
that  length  speaks  well  for  your  delib- 
erations, since  it  is  much  harder  to  be 
short  than  long  when  you  are  writing 
good  law  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  because  I  have  been  too 
long.  Indeed,  and  I  am  detracting  from 
the  great  presentation  that  the  gentle- 
man is  making,  and  has  made  as  a  dele- 
gate to  a  tremendously  historic  conven- 
tion in  which  his  activities  contributed 
in  an  immeasurably  great  way  to  bring 
forih  a  document  that  will  help  this 
generation  and  generations  to  come  to 
live  in  justice  and  freedom  and  liberty 
ill  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Brooklyn. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  296,  I  was  absent  from  the 
Chamber  on  oflQcial  business,  in  confer- 
ence with  Senator  Metcalf  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  failed  to  answer  to  my  name. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  armoimce  that, 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 


VICIOUS  ATTACK  BY  NATIONAL  OF- 
FICERS OF  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray!  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
seven  terms  in  Congress,  I  have  seen  all 
forms  of  false  accusations,  political  mis- 
representations, and  innuendo  leveled  at 
Members  of  the  Congress  but  am  sorry 
to  report  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  that  a  nation- 
ally prominent  organization  of  reputable 
people  have  launched  upon  a  vicious 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  that  is 
verj-  disheartening  to  me  as  a  person  and 
threatens  our  ver>-  foundation  of  free- 
dom and  legislative  processes. 

I  refer  to  a  vicious  attack  being  made 
upon  me  and  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  by  the  national  ofiB- 
cers  of  the  Woman  s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  in  several  WCTU  pubhca- 
tions,  including  the  national  publication. 


Union  Signal,  and  the  Illinois  Ribboner. 
The  statements  are  in  connection  with 
H.R.  7415.  which  I  introduced,  by  request 
of  the  Department  of  Stat«,  that  would 
provide  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  headquarters  building  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  Stat«s  and  other 
foreign  chanceries  who  are  badly  in  need 
of  ofiQce  space.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harmon, 
national  legislative  representative  for  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  others  have  seen  fit  to  brand  this 
proposed  legislation  as  an  "International 
Drinking  Club." 

Poison  pen  letters  have  been  sent  to 
practically  every  church  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  stirring  up  thousands  of 
letters  of  protest  over  this  cruel  hoax 
perpetrated  by  Mrs.  Harmon  and  the 
WCTU  national  ofiBcers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  I  introduced  legislation  early 
this  year  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  you  know,  only  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  introduce  proposals 
for  consideration  of  the  Congress.  I  did 
not  then  and  I  do  not  now  have  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  H.R.  7415  other  than 
carrying  out  my  resp>onsibility  as  a  sub- 
committee chairman  of  this  House.  When 
Ambassador  James  Symington,  Chief  of 
Protocol  of  the  United  States,  who,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  illustrious  son  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  Stcart 
Symington,  came  to  me  and  informed 
me  that  the  U.S.  Government  was  being 
requested  by  many  foreign  governments 
to  provide  adequate  space  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  on  which  to  construct  their  own 
chanceries,  I  asked  the  State  Department 
to  send  us  legislative  recommendations 
and  I  agreed  that  we  would  consider 
these  recommendations. 

Early  this  year,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Buildings  and  Grounds  held  exten- 
sive hetirings  concerning  the  need  for  a 
site  for  a  headquarters  building  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
certain  chanceries  for  foreign  govern- 
ments. During  these  entire  hearings, 
which  were  publicized  in  all  three  Wsish- 
ington  newspapers  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  neither  Mrs.  Har- 
mon, the  legislative  representative  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
nor  any  other  officer  or  member  of  this 
organization  saw  fit  to  testify  or  send  a 
statement.  During  these  hearings,  not 
one  word  was  mentioned  concerning  the 
serving  of  liquor.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  can  read  H.R.  7415  back- 
ward and  forward  and  you  will  see  that 
the  bill  does  not  authorize  1  penny  for 
hquor.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
legislation  refers  to  land,  not  an  "Inter- 
national Drinking  Club." 

Although  I  will  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  following  my  remarks,  the  com- 
plete statement  sent  to  local  churches  in 
my  congressional  district  by  the  WCTU. 
I  want  to.  at  this  time,  just  quote  some 
of  the  false  accusations  made  by  Mrs. 
Harmon  and  ask  how  any  responsible 
person  could  make  such  public  state- 
ments without  first  checking  the  facts. 
Mrs.  Harmon  has  not  called  me  to  get  the 
facts.  Neither  has  she  contacted  our 
committee  for  the  facts.  Therefore,  I  can 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
cent, Christian-minded  people  are  being 
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duped  by  their  national  officers  in  order 
to  create  hysteria  and  turn  people 
against  the  Johnson  administration  un- 
der the  guise  of  righteousness.  I  resent 
very  much  anyone  playing  politics  under 
the  guise  of  religion,  flarticularly.  where 
the  political  statements  are  wholly  un- 
true. 

Mrs.  Harmon  states,  In  part,  in  her 
editorial  in  the  September  9,  1967,  issue 
of  the  Union  Signal,  in  referring  to  the 
need  for  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  chan- 
ceries: 

The  figure  cited  for  the  International 
Center,  which  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  have  requested,  Is  a  mere  $8  bil- 
lion. It  Is  proposed  as  a  cooperative  effort  of 
the  White  House,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
It  would  also  Include  subsidized  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  office  buildings. 

One  feature  envisioned  is  a  facility  which 
would  serve  as  an  International  Center 
There  are  113  nations  wtth  embassies  and 
chancelleries  in  Washington,  so  this  would 
be  a  very  cosmopolitan  club.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  even  more  de  luxe  than  the 
entertainment  quarters  atop  the  State  De- 
partment building,  and  undoubtedly  more 
liquor  and  greater  varieties  would  flow— all 
at  taxpayers  expense,  of  course. 

To  make  It  all  legal-Uke,  Senator  J.  W. 
Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas  introduced  S.  1301  in 
the  Senate,  and  Representative  Kennetii  J. 
Gray  of  HUnols  introduced  H.R.  7415  In  the 
House.  (Of  course  they  do  not  mention 
liquor  per  se.) 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mrs. 
Harmon  herself  admits  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  liquor  in  the  bill.  Why,  then. 
does  she  write  such  an  article  accusing 
Senator  Fclbiught  and  me  of  promoting 
a  'drinking  club"?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  Certain  real  estate  people  in 
Washington  are  promoting  a  particular 
site  for  the  headquarters  building  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
other  chanceries  and  they  are  using 
demagogic  means  with  which  to  do  it  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mrs.  Harmon  and 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  are  being  used  as  a  tool  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed.  As  an 
example,  Mrs.  Harmon  quotes  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  In  stirring 
up  enough  unfavorable  sentiment  on  the 
proposed  legislation  to  cause  Inaction. 
Mr.  Gross  had  also  called  this  bill  an 
"International  Drinking  Club"  bill.  How- 
ever, the  Congressional  Record  will 
show  that  on  April  10,  1967.  Mr.  Gross 
and  other  Members  of  this  House  passed 
H.R.  6638  setting  up  exactly  the  same 
type  of  enclave  as  proposed  in  HR.  7415. 
I  do  not  suppose  Mrs.  Harmon  was  in- 
terested enough  in  telling  the  members 
of  the  WCTU  about  this  action  of  Con- 
gress, particularly,  since  it  would  cost  at 
least  $4»-2  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  bill,  H.R.  6638,  that  Mr.  Gross 
supported  and  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
by  request,  H-R.  7415,  will  do  exactly  the 
same  thing — provide  space  for  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  for- 
eign governments  to  build  their  head- 
quarters building  and  chanceries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  an  enclave  where 
they  can  work  together.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two  bills,  I  repeat,  is  the  loca- 
tion and  the  cost.  The  bill  Mr.  Gross  sup- 


ports, by  admission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Mr.  Dowdy,  would  be  approxi- 
mately $4»2  million  to  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  just  for  the  land. 

If  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  various  foreign  govern- 
ments wanted  to  serve  liquor  on  the  site 
authorized  by  the  bill  that  Mr.  Gross 
supports,  they  certainly  could  do  so.  The 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
foreign  chanceries  in  Washington  can 
serve  liquor  where  they  are  presently 
located;  so,  what  makes  the  WCTU.  or 
anyone  else,  think  that  by  merely  finding 
a  suitable  site  where  larger  quarters  can 
be  constructed  will  be  an  inducement 
for  more  liquor  to  be  served  or  an  "Inter- 
national Drinking  Club "  to  be  estab- 
lished. Washington  is  full  of  clubs  where 
liquor  is  served  and  I  am  sure  that.  If  any 
foreign  diplomat  wants  to  get  a  drink,  he 
would  need  only  to  walk  a  few  steps  in 
any  direction  and  find  it  now.  I  resent 
very  much  the  accusation  that  to  provide 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  more  office  space  for 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  and  other 
countries  is  in  any  way  going  to  alter  the 
drinking  habits  of  people  or  promote  an 
"International  Drinking  Club."  This  is 
pure  and  simple  hogwash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  accustomed 
to  criticism  and  false  charges  now  and 
then;  but  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  very 
much  in  this  instance  is  the  fact  that 
seemingly  responsible  people  such  as 
Mrs.  Harmon  and  the  national  officers 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  would  not  attempt  to  obtain  the 
facts  on  proposed  legislation  before  mak- 
ing nationwide  accusations.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  against  spending  any  Federal 
funds  at  this  time  for  the  purchase  of 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
regardless  of  how  meritorious,  due  to  our 
high  war  expenditures.  Congress  passed 
a  bill  I  sponsored  last  year  authorizing  a 
much  needed  home  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  bill  that 
would  cost  less  than  $1  million,  but  con- 
struction has  been  held  up  because  of  the 
war.  We  also  considered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Visitors  Center  which 
is  badly  needed  to  accommodate  the  15 
miUion  visitors  coming  to  Washington 
each  year  and,  because  of  tight  budget 
considerations,  our  Committee  on  Public 
Works  Is  recommending  the  leasing  of 
Union  Station  without  any  taxpayers' 
funds  involved  at  the  present  time.  The 
lease  payments  will  be  amortized 
through  parking  fees,  and  the  sale  of 
goods  and  services. 

I  have  been  trying  in  every  way  possi- 
ble to  help  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly sympathetic  to  the  needs  for  a  new 
headquarters  building  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  ample  space 
for  the  foreign  governments  who  need 
more  working  room.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  neither  H.R.  7415.  which  I  intro- 
duced by  request,  nor  H.R.  6638,  which 
passed  the  House  and  is  pending  in  the 
Senate,  which  will  cost  several  million 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  if  it  should 
become  law  at  this  time  should  be  passed. 
Our  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  making  available 


land  now  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  could  be  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose with  no  Federal  funds  needed.  In 
any  event,  no  action  will  be  taken  with- 
out full  hearings  by  our  committee. 
Therefore.  I  hope  to  lay  to  rest  once  and 
for  all  this  vicious  false  argument  that 
$8  billion  is  going  to  be  spent  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  so-called  "International 
Drinking  Club."  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

After  a  consultation  with  Ambassador 
Symington  and  other  officials,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  if  we  develop  a  legislative 
proposal  and  hearings  are  held,  officials 
of  the  Womens  Christian  Temperance 
Union  will  be  invited  to  testify  so  they 
can  be  informed  fully  as  to  what  Con- 
gress proposes,  instead  of  running  in  all 
directions  with  false  rumors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  holds  the  best  promise 
for  peace  in  Central  and  South  America. 
We  need  only  to  look  at  Castro's  Cuba 
to  see  what  communism  and  subv°rsion 
can  do  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Just 
last  week,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
communism  and  urging  all  freedom-lov- 
ing countries  in  the  hemisphere  to  stop 
trading  with  the  enemy.  This  organiza- 
tion needs  more  space,  other  foreign  gov- 
ernments friendly  to  America  need  ad- 
ditional office  space.  All  they  are  asking 
us  to  do  is  provide  land  for  them  to  buUd 
their  own  buildings.  The  recent  attack 
by  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  upon  me  and  friendly  nations  who 
are  headquartered  in  Washington  is  a 
good  indication  of  how  we  can  lose  our 
friends  around  the  world.  To  obscure 
the  good  work  of  organizations  such  as 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
with  false  innuendo  only  hurts  our  rela- 
tions with  these  friendly  countries.  You 
would  think  that  a  Christian  oriented 
organization  such  as  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  that  has  done 
so  much  good  work,  would  be  trying  to 
build  instead  of  wreck,  would  be  trying 
to  enunciate  a  Christian  policy  instead  of 
spreading  malicious  falsehoods. 

For  13  years.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  guiding  thousands  of  people  through 
the  Capitol  Building  personally,  and 
standing  in  the  Statuary  Hall  of  Con- 
gress is  a  monument  placed  there  by  my 
beloved  State  of  Illinois.  The  statue  is 
one  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  founder  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  I 
am  sure  if  she  could  speak  today  she 
would  be  ashamed  of  some  of  the  actions 
of  the  national  officers  of  the  WCTU. 

There  are  thousands  of  wonderful  peo- 
ple who  belong  to  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  my  congressional 
district,  including  members  of  my  own 
family,  and  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
I  know  how  much  good  work  this  or- 
ganization has  done  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  the  name  of  the  organization  is 
marred  by  such  tactics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  the  full  printed  copy  of  H.R. 
7415.  which  clearly  shows  that  there  Is 
not  one  word  in  this  legislative  proposal 
that  would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  an  "International  Drinking  Club"  in 
Washington.  I  am  including  also  with  my 
remarks  the  scandal  sheet  sent  to  local 


churches  in  my  district  by  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  urging  peo- 
ple to  write  letters  of  opposition.  I  am 
also  including  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
dated  October  3,  1967.  from  Ambassador 
James  Symington.  Chief  of  Protocol  of 
the  United  States,  pointing  out  that  there 
is  no  intent  in  the  legislative  proposal 
H.R.  7415  or  any  intent  administratively 
to  establish  an  "International  Drinking 
Club"  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  hope  this 
will  lay  to  rest  this  vicious  smear  cam- 
paign and  Congress  can  go  on  about  its 
business  of  trying  to  assist  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  other  for- 
eign governments  to  do  their  official 
duties  in  Washington  without  being  ac- 
cused of  corrupt  practices. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
1 90th  Congress.  First  Session] 
H.R.  7415 

IN    THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  16,  1967 
(Mr.    Gray    (by    request)    introduced    the 
following    bill;    which    was    referred    to    the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works:  » 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition,  transfer, 
conveyance,    lease,    and    improvement    of, 
and  constrviction   on.   certain   property   In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  for  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican  States,   as    sites   for   governments   of 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    in 
order  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations by  the  Department  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington,   District    of   Columbia,    through    the 
creation    of    a    more    propitious    r  tmosphere 
for  the  establishment  of  foreign  government 
and    international    organization    offices    and 
other  facilities,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services    is    authorized    to    acquire    by   pur- 
chase, condemnation,  donation,  exchange,  or 
otherwise,  such  lands  and  any  buildings  and 
improvements  (including  property  owned  by 
the  District  of  Columbia)  thereon  within  an 
area  in  the  Northwest  section  of  the  District 
of   Columbia    bounded    by    the    Rock    Creek 
and  Potomac  Parkway.  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
"L"  Street,  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Twenty- 
first  Street.   -N"  Street,  and  Twenty-second 
Street,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  provide  (Da  head- 
quarters building  site  for  the  Organization 
of  American   States,    (2)    sites   for  btiildings 
and   supporting    facilities    for   International 
organizations,    (3)    sites    for    buildings    and 
supporting  facilities  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  to  Improve  any  such  sites. 
Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  or 
convey    to    the    Organization    of    American 
States,  without  consideration,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  to  a  parcel  of  land  not  to  exceed 
six  acres  of  the  land  acquired  under  section 
1    of   this   Act    or   otherwise    owned    by    the 
United  States  within   the  area   described   in 
section    1    of   this   Act   subject   to    d  i    such 
terms    and    conditions    as    the    Secretarv   of 
State  shall  prescribe,  and    (2)    commitiiient 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
transfer  or  convey  without  consideration,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Organization 
of    American    States    in    the    buildings    and 
other  improvements  on  the  property  known 
as  lot  802  in  square  south  of  square  147  In 
the    District    of    Columbia     to    the    United 
States   as   soon   as   the   land    transferred    or 
conveyed   to  the   Organization   of   American 
States  is  developed  for  use  as  a  headquarters. 
The  deed  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  shall  provide  that  the  property  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  to  It  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  be  used  as  a  headquar- 
ters site  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 


(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Ser\-- 
Ices  Is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  or  con- 
vey to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
without  consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest to  ijie  property  known  as  lot  800  In 
square  south  of  square  173  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements on  the  property  for  use  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Sec.  3.  If  so  requested  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  with  funds  provided 
in  advance  or  to  be  provided  as  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
l9  hereby  authorized  to  design,  construct, 
furnish,  and  equip  the  headquarters  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyed to  the  Organization  of  .American  States 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell,  lease, 
or  otherwise  transfer  property  acquired  un- 
der section  1  of  this  Act  and  other  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  within  the  area 
described  in  section  1  of  this  Act  to  foreign 
governments  and  international  organizations, 
including  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  upon  such  •erms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  .Administrator  of  General  Services, 
shall  prescribe  Every  lease,  contract  of  sale, 
deed,  and  other  document  of  transfer  shall 
provide  (a)  that  the  foreign  government 
shall  devote  the  property  transferred  to  use 
for  legation  purposes,  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion la(C)  of  the  Act  of  December  24.  1942, 
as  amended  (DC.  Code,  1961  edition.  47-801 
(a)(e))  or  (b)  at  the  International  organi- 
zation shall  devote  the  property  transferred 
to  Its  official  uses,  including  supporting  fa- 
cilities. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  also  authorized  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  transfer  title  to  or 
jurisdiction  over  any  property  or  part  there- 
of acquired  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
streets. 

(c)  Tlie  Administrator  of  General  Services 
will  not  acquire  any  property  situated  within 
the  area  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
and  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

id)  No  lands  buildings,  or  other  property 
shall  be  acquired  unless  (li  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  determines  that  there 
is  a  need  therefor  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
and  economical  development  of  the  above- 
described  area:  and  ( 2 )  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  made  for 
such  property  the  same  finding  as  is  required 
in  section  3  of  the  Act  approved  October  6, 
1964  (78  Stat.  1004;  Public  Law  88-629). 

(e)  Where  lands  are  acquired  on  which 
there  are  buildings  or  other  Improvements, 
any  occupants  of  such  property  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  Ir  possession,  subject  to 
appropriate  contractual  arrangements,  until 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  deter- 
mines that  the  property  Is  needed  to  meet 
the  development  schedule  for  the  area. 

Sec  5  (a)  The  .Act  of  June  20.  1938  (52 
Stat.  802:  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition.  5-413  to 
5-428)  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  con- 
structed on  property  transferred  or  conveyed 
pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
plans  showing  the  location,  height,  bulk, 
number  of  stories,  and  size  of.  and  the  provi- 
sions for  open  space  and  off-street  parking 
in  and  around,  such  buildings  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  plans  showing  the  height 
and  appearances,  color,  and  texture  of  the 
materials  of  exterior  construction  of  such 
buildings  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  prior  to  the  construction 
thereof. 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  shall   provide  relocation 


assistance  and  relocation  payments  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Bousing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  as  it  may  be 
amended,  and  any  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto  to  any  families.  Individuals, 
business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  may  be  displaced  from  real 
property  after  the  acquisition  of  such  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Families,  indi- 
viduals, business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations occupying  property  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
be  necessary  for  acquisition  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  this  Act  on  the  date  of  such 
determination  shall  also  be  eligible  for  re- 
Icx;ation  payments  provided  they  do  not  move 
until  after  the  date  of  the  findings  required 
In  section  4(d)   of  this  Act 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  advance  necessary  funrls  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the  costs  of  administering  the  relocation  as- 
sistance program  and  for  making  the  reloca- 
tion payments  authorized  In  section  5(b) . 

(d)  Individuals  and  families  displaced  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  given  the  same  preference  with  re- 
spect to  vacancies  occurring  In  housing 
owned  or  operated  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Federal  or  EMstrlct  of  Columbia 
government  agencies  as  Is  provided  In  section 
8(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1945  (D.C.  Code,  sec    5-707(a)). 

(e)  The  street,  alley,  and  sidewalk  closings, 
constructions,  and  reconstructions,  and  the 
rerouting,  relocating,  and  rebuilding  of  (1 ) 
the  public  sewers  and  their  appurtenances, 
(2  I  the  water  mains,  fire  hydrants,  and  other 
parts  of  the  public  water  supply  and  distri- 
bution system,  and  (3)  the  fire  alarm  system, 
which  are  occasioned  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  without  cost  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(fi  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  authorized  at  the  time  he  transfers  or  con- 
veys property  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can St.ates  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act, 
or  at  the  time  he  sells,  leases,  or  otherwise 
transfers  property  acquired  vmder  section  1 
of  this  Act  or  sells,  leases,  or  otherwise  trans- 
fers other  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  within  the  area  described  in  section  1 
of  this  Act,  to  incorporate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  document 
making  such  transfer  or  conveyance  a  cove- 
nant requiring  the  transferee  or  the  grantee 
to  conform  to  Federal  Government  standards 
and  codes  governing  building  construction 
and  equipment  therein,  and  requiring  said 
transferee  or  grantee  to  conform  to  Federal 
Government  standards  and  codes  governing 
building  construction  and  equipment  there- 
in, and  requiring  said  transferee  or  grantee 
to  maintain  any  building  constructed  on  said 
property  in  accordance  with  said  Federal 
standards  and  codes. 

(g)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  authorized,  in  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  to  construct  such  roads,  walks, 
sewers,  water  supply,  and  distribution  sys- 
tems, parking  facilities,  plazas,  and  parks 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  adequate  service 
to  and  from  the  proposed  highway  system 
for  the  high-density  embassy,  business,  and 
residential  complex  in  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  central  area  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Provided.  That  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  necessary  roadways  to  pro'-ide  such  serv- 
ice shall  be  Ixirne  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  and  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  thereto. 

Sec  6  Tlie  authority  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
acquire  for  public  purposes,  by  ptu-chase, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  property  within 
the  area  described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  may  not  be  exercised  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  lor 
transfer  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

A  Great  Societt? 
Every  United  States  citizen  who  pays  taxes 
should  have  aome  knowledge  of  where  his 
money  wUl  be  used.  Does  the  average  tax- 
payer want  to  support  an  International 
Drinking  Club?  Congress  la  asked  to  subsi- 
dize an  International  Drinking  Club  pro- 
posed in  S.B.  1301  by  Senator  Pulbrlght  and 
HR.  7415  by  Rep.  Kenneth  J.  Gray.  The  club 
will  attract  most  of  the  Great  Society's  na- 
tional hard-drinking  set  as  well  as  the  State 
Department's  International  drinking  crowd 
and  the  InternaUonal  jet-set  drinking  crowd. 
Not  only  U  the  taxpayer  asked  to  support  the 
club,  but  an  International  Center,  under  the 
plan  President  Johnson  sent  to  Congrees. 
There  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  all  of  the  exoUc 
drtnka  of  the  113  nations  with  embassies  and 
chanceries  In  Washington  wUl  Insist  that 
their  national  drinks  be  served  there,  prob- 
ably with  their  naUonal  flags  flying. 

The  State  Department  has  been  asking 
with  Its  hands  out,  for  "representational" 
funds  for  free  drinks  for  foreign  nationals  In 
our  American  embassies  overseas.  Our  Presi- 
dent thinks  the  American  taxpayer  should 
provide  this  Drluking  Club  for  the  lonesome 
international  drinking  set,  the  InternaUonal 
Jet-set  and  the  'go-go',  and  body-stocking 
types,  which  hang  out  around  town  looking 
for  free  drinks. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  which  the 
administration  and  the  Great  Society  is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  refurbish  its  sagging  Image, 
but  this  proposed  plan  will  make  it  sag  even 
lower. 

The  club  U  Included  in  the  proposed  8  bU- 
llon  dollar  plan  for  an  InternaUonal  Center 
developed  as  a  cooperative  effort  by  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department  and  the  Na- 
Uonal Capitol  Planning  Cc«nmisslon. 

John  R.  Immer,  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Associations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  stated  in  part.  "This  Adminis- 
traUon  Proposal,  which  President  Johnson 
sent  to  Congress  recently,  would  displace  300 
low  and  moderate  Income  Negro  and  white 
families,  cause  the  loss  of  5.000  well-paid 
Jobs,  cause  the  displacement  and  rulnaUon  of 
forty  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  and 
cause  the  loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars  In 
Uies  to  the  Federal  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia Governments — at  the  very  time  President 
Johnaon  has  called  for  20,000  Jobs  in  private 
employment  to  head  off  violence  and  prevent 
crime,  and  Increase  from  $40  million  to  $60 
million  In  the  Federal  payment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

If  you  are  opposed  to  this,  write  to:  Hon. 
Kenneth  Gray,  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
Washington.  DC.  and  refer  to  bill  HJl.  7415; 
or  to  Senator  Charles  Percy.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  S,  1301;  or  to  Senator  Everett 
Dlrksen,  Senate,  Washington,  DC,  S.  1301. 

Context  of  your  letter  may  be  along  this 
line: 

We  do  not  agree  with  bill  .  as  we 

do  not  think  it  U  right  to  use  taxpayer's 
money  for  an  InternaUonal  Drinking  Club. 
We  respectfully  request  you  to  exert  your 
Influence,  and  the  power  of  your  vote  (repre- 
senting your  constituency)  in  opposition  to 
this. 

Did  you  know?  Alcoholism  Is  a  major 
health  problem  In  America.  Only  mental  Ill- 
ness, heart  disease,  and  cancer  affect  more 
people  than  alcoholism. 

The  CHnr  or  Protocoi.. 

Depabtment  or  St.\te. 
WasMngton,  DC  .  October  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Kenneth  J.  Gbat, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dea«  CoNCMSSitAN  Grat  :  In  response  to 
your    Inquiry   concerning   the   plans   of   the 


State  Department  to  secure  a  location  for 
chanceries  of  foreign  governments  in  Wash- 
ington, X  wish  to  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  indeed  hope  to  secure  such  a  lo- 
cation at  the  earliest  practicable  time  to  ac- 
commodate chanceries  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  addition  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  need  greater  office 
space. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  pend- 
ing toward  that  object,  to  wit.  HJi.  7415, 
nor  Is  there  any  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Interested  em- 
bassies or  International  organizations  them- 
selves to  establish  a  "drinking  club"  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Indeed  the  area  needed  Is 
one  to  accommodate  space  for  offices  not  for 
entertainment.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  question  would  be  raised  Inasmuch  as 
we  carefully  explained  our  intentions  at  the 
outset  of  the  effort  to  secure  passage  of  H.R. 
7415. 

Naturally,  therefore,  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  answer  directly  and  finally  any 
lingering  suspicion  there  might  be  that  our 
Intent  has  changed  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment appreciates  your  Initiative  not  only 
in  assisting  us  to  secure  the  necessary  acre- 
age to  accommodate  clwnceries,  but  also  to 
explain  with  precision  the  purposes  of  any 
such  requested  legislation. 
Respectfully. 

James  W.  Symington. 


START   THE  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
developments  on  the  battlegrounds  of 
Vietnam  and  in  Government  and  mili- 
tary circles  at  home  have  intensified  the 
many  causes  for  deep  concern  felt  by 
millions  of  Americans. 

We  have  seen  our  military  leaders  and 
high  civilians  in  the  administration  In- 
volved in  contradictions  about  the  value 
of  continuing  escalation  of  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Then,  just  a  few  days  ago.  we  heard 
from  the  President  himself  a  reasonable 
argument  In  favor  of  a  cessation  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  and  an  end 
to  escalation — only  to  hear  him  turn 
that  argument  Into  an  unreasonable 
conclusion  in  favor  of  continuing  all- 
out  military  action  with  its  attendant 
dangers  of  bringing  new  combatants 
into  the  war. 

The  President,  you  recall,  said: 

We  recognize  and  always  have  recognized 
that  there  can  be  no  niuitary  solution  to 
the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Then,  twisting  that  thought  in  an  in- 
comprehensible U-turn,  he  concluded: 

Only  military  power  can  bar  aggression 
and  make  political  solution  possible. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  testified  before  a  pre- 
paredness subcommittee  in  the  other 
body  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  North  Vietnam  "can  be  bombed  to 
the  negotiating  table." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  ask  this:  If 
there  can  be  no  military  solution,  and  if 
bcMnbing  cannot  bring  a  political  solu- 
tion, then  why  In  the  name  of  reason 
and  humanity  do  we  not  only  continue 
bombing,  but  expand  it  to  greater  ex- 
tremes? 

From  the  reactions  to  bombing  pauses, 


frequent  peace  feelers,  invitations  di- 
rectly to  Hanoi  and  through  assorted 
third  parties,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  not  come  to  the 
conference  table  while  our  bombing  con- 
tinues. 

Yet,  the  President  has  admitted  that 
bringing  him  to  the  conference  table  is 
our  basic  aim,  I  hope  that  this  final 
clarification  of  our  objective  does  not 
come  too  late.  It  may  well  be  that  our 
Government's  failure  to  put  full  empha- 
sis on  this  purpose  may  already  have  put 
a  political  solution  out  of  reach.  Surely, 
a  continuation  of  our  misguided  efforts 
cannot  make  it  easier  to  reach. 

Nobody  in  the  free  world  can  seriously 
doubt  our  purpose  for  being  in  Vietnam, 
We  are  there  to  protect  a  society  of  free- 
dom from  a  threat  of  enslavement.  Yet, 
by  our  misdirection,  we  may  be  destroy- 
ing the  veiy  society  we  are  determined 
to  save. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
people  of  Vietnam  want  peace.  Who  can 
say  that  any  men,  women,  and  children 
who  have  undergone  the  pain,  destruc- 
tion, and  chaos  of  war  for  so  many  years 
can  want  anything  but  to  end  it? 

We  must  maintain  the  conviction 
among  the  people  of  Vietnam  that  our 
purpose  is  to  end  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion, and  to  bring  peace  and  freedom  to 
their  land.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  then  we 
risk  the  result  of  seeing  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  save  rushing  blindly  to  en- 
slavement because  they  have  lost  faith 
in  the  reasonableness  of  our  aims  and 
purposes. 

We  must  not  risk  the  chance  that 
whatever  we  may  win  In  Vietnam,  we  will 
lose  the  war  by  losing  the  people  to  those 
against  whom  we  are  waging  a  bloody, 
costly  conflict. 

Certainly,  a  first  step  toward  achieve- 
ment of  any  part  of  our  goal  is  to  put  an 
immediate  halt  to  further  escalation.  But 
that  is  only  a  first  step,  and  it  is  surely 
not  enough,  for  without  second  and  third 
steps,  it  is  an  effort  toward  continuing  a 
status  quo  which  we  cannot  accept  In- 
definitely, and  which  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam certainly  do  not  want. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  by  all  that 
has  been  said — by  both  the  hawks  and 
the  doves,  by  the  administration  and  its 
opponents — that  there  remains  but  one 
possible  course  of  action  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  good  purpose  in  Vietnam, 

We  must  do  whatever  has  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  only  possible  solution— a 
political  solution — closer,  if  we  are  ever 
to  hope  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace, 
and  an  end  to  the  bloodletting  and  de- 
struction. 

We  know  that  bombing  "pauses"  won't 
work,  because  they  are  outright  invita- 
tions to  the  adversaries  to  hurry  more 
supplies  and  more  infiltrators,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  resumption  guaranteed  by 
the  very  idea  of  a  "pause," 

We  know  that  invitations,  urgings,  and 
dares  to  negotiation,  while  the  bombers 
continue  to  roar  over  Haiphong,  can  have 
little  result,  and  no  gain. 

We  now  have  one  course  open  to  us, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  take 
it  at  once,  we  can  gain  little  but  risk 
a  great  deal.  We  must  cease  all  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  at  once. 


The  President  should  immediately  an- 
nounce a  date  on  which  such  bombing 
will  cease  completely.  His  announcement 
must  not  he  merely  an  intention  of  halt- 
ing the  bombing,  nor  a  vague  statement 
of  purpose.  He  should  state  it  in  no  un- 
certain terms — the  date,  hour,  and  min- 
ute on  which  all  bombing  of  the  North 
will  stop, 

I  have  repeatedly  spoken  on  this  floor 
during  the  past  year  or  more  to  urge 
the  administration  to  take  such  a  step, 
I  have  also  appealed  directly  to  the 
President  for  such  specific  action. 

For  example,  on  September  22,  1966, 
in  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  said  this: 

The  President  has  repeatedly  made  clear 
the  Nation's  basic  commitment  to  peace. 
But,  unfortunately,  these  well-intentioned 
expressions  have  not  been  convincing  to  the 
other  combatants  and  much  of  the  non- 
alined  world. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  instead  of  con- 
stantly repeating  our  general  willingness  to 
negotiate  at  any  time  and  anywhere,  we 
should  set  forth  a  format  In  specific  terms. 
In  effect,  the  United  States  would  seize  the 
Initiative  in  a  very  dramatic  way.  challenging 
the  other  belligerents  to  lay  do-^m  their  arms 
and  confer  at  a  stated  time  and  place. 

The  President  should  set  a  specific  date, 
time  and  place  for  peace  talks.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  dispatch  Invitations  to  all 
Interested  parties,  including  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and  announce  a  cessation 
of  bombing  to  take  effect  24  hours  In  advance 
of  the  conference, 

I  Still  see  this  as  the  only  means  of 
bringing  about  a  direct  confrontation. 
Let  us  place  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the  position 
of  having  to  "put  up  or  shut  up."  With 
the  bombing  ended,  there  can  be  no  other 
steps  but  those  leading  to  the  conference 
table. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recast  our 
military  approach  in  the  south,  aiming 
toward  a  concentration  of  our  power  to 
secure  the  coastal  areas  and  population 
centers  where  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  live.  Let  us  draw  in  our  troops  to 
stronger  defensive  positions,  protecting 
friendly  enclaves.  This  would  result  in 
a  substantial  reduction  of  American 
troop  strength,  and  greater  security  for 
most  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  must  end  the  costly  search-and- 
destroy  missions,  which  have  gained 
little,  and  concentrate  our  influence  on 
the  Saigon  government  to  bring  to  its 
people  now— and  not  at  some  distant 
time  of  hoped-for  peace — the  reforms 
and  improvements  in  living  conditions 
they  need  and  deserve. 

Eventually,  the  only  real  peace  in  Viet- 
nam can  come  through  miderstandings 
among  all  of  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Peace  cannot  be  permanently  ne- 
gotiated from  the  outside,  not  even  by 
great  powers.  The  people  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  of  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
of  all  of  the  involved  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  must  come  to  mutual  xmder- 
standings.  This  we  must  stress  in  using 
our  influence  on  Saigon. 

As  for  the  peace  talks  themselves,  if 
they  finally  come  about,  let  us  have  less 
concern  for  protocol  and  more  for 
achievement.  If  there  can  be  no  imme- 
diate confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  Ho  Chi  Minh,  then  let  us  have 
a  meeting  of  neutral  nations  as  a  fore- 


runner to  real  peace  talks.  Ho  would 
then  have  no  choice  but  to  move  toward 
peace. 

Let  us  by  any  means,  and  by  all  means 
open  to  us,  strive  toward  the  goal  of  end- 
ing the  death  and  bloodletting,  and  es- 
tablishing a  peace  of  honor  and  justice. 
This  is  our  stated  purpose;  let  it  '^  the 
only  guideline  for  purposeful  action  to 
bring  it  about. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  REVISE 
ITS  MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY:  PAR- 
TICULARLY THE  POLICY  OF  RE- 
STRICTING ARMS  SALES  TO 
ISRAEL. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Charles  H,  Wilson]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  CHARLES  H,  WILSON,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  preface  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  an  expert  on  the  Middle  East  or  on 
American  policy  toward  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel.  I  nevertheless  feel  compelled 
to  make  some  observations  on  U.S.  policy 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Last  month  I  had  an  opportunity,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Sen-ices 
Committee,  to  visit  Israel  and  the  Is- 
rael-occupied sectors  of  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan. If  I  were  asked  to  recall  one  central, 
lasting  impression  of  my  trip,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  the  remarkable  spirit  of 
the  Israeli  people.  I  need  not  remind  my 
distinguished  colleagues  of  Israel's  ac- 
complishments since  her  birth  as  a  na- 
tion only  two  decades  ago.  Were  we  to 
list  and  describe  them  all.  we  could  prob- 
ably fill  many  volumes  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

My  speech  today,  however,  is  not  a 
salute  to  Israel,  It  is  instead  a  challenge 
to  those  who  formulate  our  Middle  East 
policy,  to  those  who  execute  that  policy, 
and  to  Members  of  Congress,  who,  under 
our  Constitution,  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  our  foreign 
policy, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  Theodore  Draper  of  Yale, 
who,  in  the  August  issue  of  Commentary, 
argued  that  the  recent  Arab-Israeli  war 
clearly  demonstrated  the  utter  "bank- 
ruptcy" of  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  American  people  were  generally 
delighted  with  Israel's  lightning  military 
victory.  They  were  also  relieved  by  the 
outcome,  I  say  "relieved"  because 
thoughtful  Americans  realized  that  their 
Government  had  virtually  no  leverage, 
either  political  or  militarj',  over  the  situ- 
ation. It  became  apparent  to  all  that  the 
administration  was  neither  willing  nor 
able  to  come  to  the  defense  of  America's 
only  true  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  A  com- 
bination of  forces,  notably  a  dispropor- 
tionate commitment  in  Vietnam  and  a 
counterproductive  Middle  East  policy, 
drasticaUy  curtailed  our  options.  In 
addition,  it  can  be  argued  that  our  policy 
of  supplying  vast  quantities  of  military 
aid  to  the  Arabs — while  denying  Israel 
the  opportunity  to  buy  American-made 
military  equipment — contributed  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  think,  to  over- 
look this  tragic  failure  of  American  pol- 


icy because  of  the  Israel  -victory.  Most 
people  say,  "Everything  turned  out  all 
right  for  the  United  States,  didn't  it?" 
At  the  risk  of  shattering  our  euphoria,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
administration's  confusion  and  indeci- 
sion during  those  days  of  crisis  in  May 
and  June.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  foot-dragging  at  the 
White  House  and  the  verbal  gj'rations  at 
the  State  Department.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  diplomatic 
circus  in  Cairo,  where  our  Ambassador, 
when  asked  about  the  impending  crisis, 
replied — as  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Star  and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  15: 

■What  crisis?  There  is  no  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  thing  will  not  amount  to 
much. 

I  am  not  searching  for  a  scapegoat,  al- 
though several  names  do  come  to  mind. 
Individuals  are  not  solely  responsible  for 
an  inadequate  foreign  policy.  Our  failure 
in  the  Middle  East  stems  from  an  all-too- 
familiar  cycle.  A  policy  is  conceived,  im- 
plemented, and  perpetuated  despite 
changing  conditions  and  in  spite  of  calls 
for  realism  and  reappraisal.  The  policy 
acquires  a  momentum  of  its  own  and 
soon  the  policymakers  become  the  cap- 
tives of  the  policy.  The  policy,  by  now 
not  consistent  with  and  probably  con- 
trary to  America's  best  interests,  traps 
us  by  limiting  us  to  a  few  equally  dis- 
tasteful alternatives. 

Our  policy  toward  the  Middle  East  has 
been  two-headed  from  the  start.  In  his 
memoirs.  President  Harry  S  Truman 
pointedly  explains  that  on  the  question 
of  Israel,  the  State  Department  was 
"more  concerned  about  the  Arab  reaction 
than  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,"  He  cites 
memorandums  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  indicate  that  Foggy  Bottom 
was  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  Arab 
oil.  According  to  President  Truman: 

The  State  Department's  specialists  on  the 
Near  East  were,  almost  without  exception, 
unfriendly  to  the  idea  of  a  JewLsh  state, 

Mr.  Truman  summarizes  State  Depart- 
ment policy  as  follows: 

Their  thinking  went  along  this  line: 
Great  Britain  has  maintained  her  position 
in  the  area  by  culUvatlng  the  Arabs;  now 
that  she  seems  no  longer  able  to  hold  this 
position,  the  United  States  must  take  over, 
and  it  must  be  done  by  exactly  the  same 
formula;  if  the  Arabs  are  antagonized,  they 
will  go  over  into  the  Soviet  Camp.  (Emphasis 
mine.) 

Well,  we  have  been  verj-  careful  not  to 
antagonize  the  Arabs.  We  have  given 
them  substantial  economic  and  military 
aid.  And  yet  today  the  Arabs  stand 
squarely  in  the  Soviet  camp.  Because  of 
foggy  thinking  at  Foggy  Bottom,  this 
"policy"  of  ours  has  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
given  over  $1  billion  to  Eg^-pt  and  over 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  Jordan  in  the 
past  two  decades.  These  estimates,  of 
course,  do  not  include  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  aid  to  the  Arabs,  which,  I 
understand,  has  been  substantial.  What 
Is  worse,  we  have  been  suckered  into 
providing  massive  mihtary  aid  to  Jor- 
dan, According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  26,  American  dollars  have  per- 
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mitted  King  Hussein — who  at  this  very 
hour  is  in  Moscow  soliciting  Soviet  aid- 
to  increase  his  army  from  4.000  men  in 
1948  to  55.000  men  today.  Thanks  to 
American  largesse.  Hussein  now  has  a 
$56  million  defense  budget,  and  before 
the  war  had  11  infantry  brigades,  five 
fighter  squadrons,  and  about  300  modern 
tanks — 250  of  which  were  American- 
made  Patton  T-48S. 

Our  policy  toward  Jordan  was  designed 
to  make  her  strong  and  self-sufficient. 
But  this  belief,  so  dearly  held  at  State. 
was  shattered  by  recent  events.  When 
the  chips  were  down.  Jordan  declared 
war  on  Israel  and  broke  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  us.  Americans  had  to  watch 
the  spectacle  of  Jordan,  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  American  weapons,  waging 
war  against  our  best  friend  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Jordan's  Patton  tanks  went  up 
in  flames,  and  so  did  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  chaos 
in  Cairo  and  State  Department  Press 
Officer  Robert  McCloskey's  unbelievable 
comment  that  the  United  States  was 
■neutral  in  thought,  word,  and  deed." 
Even  more  alarming,  however,  was  the 
administration's  failure  to  state  pre- 
cisely this  Nation's  position.  The  White 
House  was  quick  to  dissociate  itself  from 
the  McCloskey  fiasco,  but  no  forthright 
statement  was  Issued.  A  major  war  was 
raging  in  the  Middle  East,  but  our  leaders 
were  silent.  According  to  Theodore 
Draper.  U.S.  officials  were  not  at  all  sure 
what  our  commitment  to  Israel  was.  Mr. 
Draper  claims  that  the  administration 
had  to  telephone  former  President  ELsen- 
hower  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
commitment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
commitment  to  Israel  is  clear  and  long- 
standing. The  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion persuaded  Israel  to  withdraw  from 
Sharm  el-Sheikh  in  1957  in  return  for  a 
pledge  that  our  6th  Fleet  would.  If  neces- 
sarj'.  come  to  her  defense.  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol  dealt  with  this  very  point 
in  an  interview  with  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  April  17.  1967: 

But  I  would  surely  expect  such  help,  es- 
pecially If  I  take  Into  consideration  all  the 
solemn  promises  that  have  been  made  to 
Israel.  We  get  these  promises  when  we  ask 
the  United  States  for  arms  and  are  told: 
"Don't  spend  ycrur  money.  We  are  here.  The 
Sixth  Fleet  Is  here." 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol "s  remarks  lead 
me  to  still  another  criticism  of  our  Mid- 
dle East  policy:  namely  the  corollary 
policy  of  restricting  arms  sales  to  Israel. 
The  latest  example  of  this  is  the  State 
Departments  refusal  to  permit  Ameri- 
can firms  to  sell  jet  aircraft  to  Israel. 
The  Israel  Goverrmient  is  eager  to  pur- 
chase Skyhawk  fighter-bombers  from 
Douglas,  but  the  State  Department, 
which  has  already  supplied  Jordan  with 
Lockheed  F-104's,  is  dragging  its  feet, 
claiming  that  the  whole  question  is  un- 
der "intensive  review." 

American  equipment  makes  up  a  very 
small  fraction  of  Israel's  military  capa- 
bility. The  Israel  Air  Force  is  French. 
her  tanks  mainly  British,  and  her  small 
arms  her  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  French 
decision  to  end  its  support  of  the  Israel 
Air  Force,  the  Soviet  program  of  re- 
equlpplng  the  Arabs  with  arms,  and  the 


British  sale  of  Hunter  jet  fighters  and 
other  equipment  to  Jordan,  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  junk  our  policy  of 
restricting  arms  sales  to  Israel.  A  good 
first  step  would  be  to  approve  the  sale  of 
Skyhawk.s.  Israel  is  not  begging  for  mili- 
tary aid:  she  is  simply  asking  our  Gov- 
ernment to  sanction  arms  sales.  If  Israel 
cannot  count  on  us,  who  can  she  count 
on? 

Because  of  the  favorable  outcome  of 
the  recent  Arab-Israel  war  and  our  pre- 
occupation with  Southeast  Asia,  little 
has  been  said  about  our  policy  toward 
the  Near  East.  What  I  have  tried  to  do 
today  is  examine  our  strategy'  in  that 
part  of  the  world  and  the  consequences 
of  that  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  use  a  favorite  State 
Department  cliche,  the  time  has  come 
for  an  "agonizing  reappraisal"  of  our 
whole  Middle  East  policy.  And  I  think 
that  the  legislative  branch  should  con- 
duct its  own  thorough  review  of  that 
policy. 

THE  HARD  TRUTH  ABOUT  TRUTH 
IN  LENDING 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Hann.'v]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  distortions 
abound  concerning  the  realities  of  the 
truth-in-lending  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Consiuner  Affairs.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  a  very  specific  respon- 
sibility to  pass  a  meaningful  credit  dis- 
closui-e  measure  this  year,  but  in  order 
to  do  so  it  must  sort  the  fact  from  the 
fiction  permeating  the  prevaiUng  pro- 
liferating dialog  on  this  issue. 

Fiction  No.  1:  We  are  being  told 
that  the  House's  choices  in  this  legisla- 
tive area  have  been  narrowed  to  either 
a  very  strong  bill  or  a  very  weak  one. 
Pure  fiction.  The  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
conmnittee  has  before  it  three  substan- 
tive measures. 

The  first  approach  is  the  one  passed 
by  the  Senate.  No  one  should  summarily 
push  aside  as  unacceptable  the  Senate- 
passed  version.  The  Senate  was  able  to 
muster  a  unanimous  92-0  vote  on  S.  5 
after  more  than  6  years  of  frustration. 
The  carefully  constructed  compromises 
that  combined  to  gain  the  support  of 
every  element  in  the  Senate  should 
clearly  suggest  to  a  responsible  House 
the  requirements  for  a  bill  this  year.  And 
I  do  not  feel  anyone  would  suggest  that 
there  is  a  fine  principle  more  important 
at  this  moment  than  a  meaningful, 
door-opening,  tnith-ln-lending  statute 
on  the  law  books  of  the  United  States  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  second  approach  before  the  sub- 
committee is  embodied  in  H.R.  11601.  A 
great  deal  of  what  is  Included  in  this  bill 
has  merit,  and  I  have  been  consistent  In 
publicly  stating  that  position.  However, 
there  are  two  striking  elements  of  H.R. 
11601  which  cause  me  great  concern. 
First,  the  bill  is  carrying  too  much  ex- 


tra weight.  In  an  attempt  for  too  much 
we  may  ultimately  wind  up  with  nothing 
at  all.  There  is  an  additional  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  whether  or  not  the  1967 
truth-in-lending  measure  is  the  appro- 
priate veliicle  for  provisions  that  are 
really  a  different  part  of  the  law.  and  are 
more  legitimately  witiiin  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  House  committees.  This  con- 
sideration is  a  real  one  since  it  may  serve 
the  interests  of  those  who  would  prefer 
no  truth-in-lending  legislation  at  all. 

Second.  H.R.  11601  suggests  that  the 
carefully  worked  compromises  of  the 
Senate  carry  little  if  any  credence  either 
on  merit,  or,  at  this  juncture  in  time, 
political  practicality.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
language  differentiating  between  various 
credit  transactions,  and  excepting  first 
mortgages,  has  foundations  in  both 
merit  and  practicali*v  to  which  the 
House  must  pay  attention  if  we  are  to 
have  a  bill  in  1967.  To  upset  the  delicate 
balance  on  these  i-ssues.  at  this  time,  may 
serve  to  defeat  the  whole  program,  and 
I  maintain  this  prospect  is  substantially 
more  onerous  than  agreeing  to  the  Sen- 
ate compromises. 

The  third  approach  before  the  sub- 
committee is  one  which  I  have  offered. 
Anyone  comparing  it  to  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  quickly  realizes  H.R. 
12904  substantially  strengthens  the  work 
of  the  Senate.  I  believe  H.R.  12904  is  a 
reasonably  strong  measure,  and  more  im- 
portant, it  is  a  strong  measure  upon 
which  this  Congress  can  agree  in  1967. 
Our  immediate  and  overriding  concern 
is  the  10  months  of  1967  should  and 
must  be  providing  the  consumer  with 
reasonably  strong  legislation  now. 

The  House  must  bend  every  effort  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  essential  real- 
ities of  the  moment.  Those  immediate 
realities  pointedly  indicate  we  can  pass  a 
strong  bill  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
Senate  and  which  can  be  law  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  To  scuttle  the  program  now 
would  be  catastrophic  in  its  implications. 
Unless  we  face  up  to  what  can  honestly 
be  accomplished  in  the  waning  days  of 
this  first  session  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  the  untenable  position  of  having  made 
a  lot  of  noise  with  no  accomplishment. 
Fiction  No.  2:  We  are  being  led  to 
believe  that  the  present  administration 
feels  that  if  somehow  the  House  adopts 
a  measure  totally  unacceptable  to  a 
imanimous  Senate,  things  will  work  out 
well.  Pure  fiction.  If  this  is  the  admin- 
istration position,  and  I  have  not  heard  it 
expressed  from  any  official  authority, 
they  are  badly  mi-sreading  the  mood  of 
this  Congress. 

The  point  is  that  there  are  rea.son- 
able  grounds  upon  which  the  House  can 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  Senate.  There 
are,  however,  certain  elements  of  the 
Senate  mea.sure  which  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with.  To  do  so  v.-ould  mean  no  bill 
If  this  is  the  administration's  sentiment 
I  ask  that  it  be  expressed  clearly  so  all 
might  know  without  doubt  the  position. 
My  own  thinking  is  that  it  would  be 
far  more  advantageous  to  the  consumer 
if  there  is  some  law  on  the  books  this 
year.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  House  to  insure  just  that,  especial- 
ly when  there  Is  knowledge  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  done  in  an  improved  fash- 
ion. 
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After  6  years,  and  with  a  vote  of  92-0, 
I  am  afraid  we  will  be  wallowing  in  the 
mire  of  self-delusion  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  believe  in  the  fiction  that  there 
can  be  any  real  change  in  the  Senate 
position. 

Fiction  No.  3:  For  some  reason 
there  is  the  glaring  misunderstanding 
that  revolving  credit  escapes  disclosure 
under  the  Senate  plan.  Pure  fiction.  I 
dealt  with  this  issue  at  length  in  my 
statement  of  September  14,  and  will  not 
belabor  it  again.  But  for  the  record  I  wUl 
once  again  list  all  the  items  that  must  be 
disclosed  to  the  user  of  a  revolving  plan. 
Interestingly  enough,  neither  in  the  Sen- 
ate nor  House  record  on  this  Issue  has 
any  demonstration  been  made  that  re- 
volving credit  has  been  the  cause  of  ma- 
terial abuse.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  list 
of  disclosure  items  follows : 

( 1 )  "the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed,  including  the  time 
period,  If  any,  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  Incurring  a 
finance  charge;" 

(2)  "the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  the  finance  charge  will  be 
Imposed;" 

(3)  "the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  .  .  .,  (and)  the 
percentage  rate  per  period  of  the  finance 
charge  to  be  imposed  if  any  .  .  ." 

(4)  "the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
charges  may  be  Imposed,  and  the  method  by 
which  they  will  be  determined." 

During  each  billing  period  the  creditor 
must  disclose: 

(5)  "the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
coimt  at  the  beginning  of  the  billing  period;" 

(6)  "the  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  (billing)  period;" 

(7)  "the  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  the  period;" 

(8)  "the  amount  of  finance  charge  added 
to  the  account  .  .  .  due  to  the  application  of 
a  percentage  rate  .  .  .  ;" 

(9)  "the  balance  (and  method)  on  which 
the  finance  charge  was  computed  .  .  .  ;" 

(10)  "the  rate  .  .  .  used  in  computing  the 
.  .  .  charge;" 

(11)  "the  outstanding  balance  In  the 
account  .  .  ." 


IvOLITARY      CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION    BILL 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
one  of  33  who  yesterday  voted  against  ac- 
cepting the  conference  report  on  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill. 

This  bill  carries  an  authorization  of 
$2.3  billion,  or  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  last  year's  military  construc- 
tion bill.  It  is  the  largest  such  bill  in  7 
years.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York's  First  District  [Mr.  PncE] 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  who  also  voted  against 
the  conference  report,  has  indicated 
that  there  are  many  items  in  the  bill 
which  are  nonessential  and  which  could 
have  been  deferred. 

The  President's  proposal  for  a  10  per- 
cent income  tax  surcharge  has  in  recent 


weeks  underlined  the  necessity  of  cutting 
back  on  Government  expenditures  when- 
ever possible.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing cuts  in  essential  Federal  progrsuns 
which  are  needed  for  the  survival  and 
development  of  our  cities,  but  I  am  in 
favor  of  deferring  expenditures  which 
are  not  vital,  either  for  that  purpose  or 
for  our  national  security. 


H.R.  6418.  PARTNERSHIP  FOR 
HEALTH  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  MinkI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  cite 
the  leadership  of  the  President  and  the 
enlightened  action  of  the  House  in  pass- 
ing the  Partnership  for  Health  Amend- 
ments. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  population, 
the  mobile  character  of  our  ever-chang- 
ing society,  and  the  many  complexities 
of  modem  living  have  given  rise  to  a 
multitude  of  problems.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  how 
to  maintain  the  physical  well-being  of 
our  citizens. 

H.R.  6418  is  an  extension  of  the  mile- 
stone legislation,  enacted  into  law  less 
than  a  year  ago,  whose  grand  design  Is 
directed  toward  encouraging  the  States 
and  localities  in  their  efforts  to  insure 
the  availability  of  high  quality  health 
services  to  everj-  individual.  With  assist- 
ance from  Federal  grants,  mechanisms 
are  being  developed  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  for  planning  the  most  effective 
use  of  health  resources,  facilities,  and 
manpower  in  meeting  health  problems  in 
the  communities.  States  and  communi- 
ties have  been  given  the  opportunity  and 
challenge  of  displaying  their  best  initia- 
tive in  identifying  local  health  needs  and 
setting  priorities  for  their  resolution. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  this 
legislation  has  provoked  truly  wide  in- 
terest and  support  from  State  and  local 
officials,  national  organizations,  and 
members  of  the  health  profession.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  question  of  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  this  measure. 

While  its  full  impact  may  not  be  felt 
for  some  time,  the  partnership  for  health 
provides  the  means  for  achieving  mean- 
ingful results  in  public  health  programs 
and  the  deliverj'  of  improved  health  serv- 
ices to  the  people. 


A  RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH  NA- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
WEEK 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimotis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  HawaU  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 


introducing  a  joint  resolution  designed 
to  authorize  the  President  to  declare  the 
last  week  in  October  of  each  year  as 
"National  Vocational  Guidance  Week." 

This  resolution  has  the  enthusiastic 
backing  of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  and  has  also  been 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Honorable  Wayne  Mopse, 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  job 
counseling  in  assisting  young  and  old 
people  in  our  rapidly  evohlng  society  to 
make  meaningful  and  appropriate  ca- 
reer choices. 

Our  accelerating  scientific  advances 
and  technolog>-  have  made  the  world  of 
work  a  higlily  specialized  one,  posing 
considerable  problems  for  so  many  in- 
dividuals in  choosing  vocations  that  will 
expand  their  horizons  and  insure  their 
continuing  ability  to  play  productive  and 
self-supportive  roles  throughout  their 
lives.  "The  modern  flexibility  of  industry 
and  the  obsolescence  of  certain  types  of 
jobs  {X)se  the  ongoing  necessity  for  the 
maximum  of  informed  guidance  and 
coimseling  in  the  choice  of  careers,  and 
in  line  with  our  growing  Federal  com- 
mitment to  providing  financial  assist- 
ance for  higher  education  and  postsec- 
ondar>'  vocational  training,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pay  due  recognition  to  the 
skilled  and  dedicated  specialists  who 
serve  society  by  ixiinting  the  way  to  per- 
tinent career  choices  for  those  about  to 
enter  our  economic  life  for  the  first  time 
and  also  for  those  v.ho  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  forces  of  technology  and 
automation.  The  abundant  need  for 
properly  prepared  individuals  for  the 
jobs  and  professions  of  the  future  places 
a  demanding  resix)nsibility  on  those  who 
must  be  knowledgeable  as  to  the  future 
directions  our  society  will  take,  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  evidence  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  vocational 
counseling  by  passing  this  resolution  to 
declare  an  annual  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Week. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  EX- 
PRESSES SUPPORT  FOR  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HEALTH  PLANNING  AND 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
a  year  ago  the  Congress  enacted  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  health  leg- 
islation ever  brought  before  it,  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  and  Public 
Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966, 
better  known  as  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Act.  Two  weeks  ago  the  House 
acted  overwhelmingly  to  approve  amend- 
ments to  expand  and  extend  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  bill. 

The  partnership  for  health  redirects 
and  revitalizes  Federal  grant  support  of 
State  and  local  health  projects.  Until  en- 
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actment  of  this  program.  States  had 
been  restricted  in  their  use  of  Federal 
funds  by  being  required  to  apply  the 
funds  only  in  rigidly  defined  categories. 
Over  the  past  30  years  this  country  has 
experienced  great  and  distinct  shifts  in 
populations  and  other  factors  that  char- 
acterize health  patterns. 

Under  the  partnership  for  health, 
States  and  local  areas  are  now  free  to 
apply  Federal  grant  funds  in  the  critical 
areas  that  have  specific  local  signifi- 
cance. The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  members  of 
the  administration  who  spent  long  and 
careful  hours  in  drafting  this  legislation 
deserve  our  commendation. 

When  the  President  submitted  his 
message  on  health  and  education  to  the 
Congress  last  February  he  noted  that  the 
partnership  for  health  program  gave 
the  States  newly  realized  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  freeing  them 
from  compartmentalized  programs  I 
feel  sure  that  the  innovative  spirit  which 
this  program  engenders  will  produce 
meaningful  and  far-reaching  applica- 
tions in  our  society,  in  health  and  other 
programs  as  well. 


HIGH  HOLIDAYS.  5728 


Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 4  and  5.  1967.  mark  the  festival  of  the 
New  Year  in  the  Jewish  religious  calen- 
dar, Rosh  Hashanah.  the  opening  of  the 
year  5728.  and  the  commencement  of  the 
10-day  period  called  the  high  holidays. 
This  period  concludes  with  Yom  Kippur 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  this  year 
falls  on  October  14. 

This  is,  for  the  Jewish  people,  a  time 
for  solemnity,  joy,  and  hope.  It  is  a  time 
for  spiritual  renewal,  of  repentance,  of 
affirmation,  and  renewal  of  hope  and  joy 
in  the  future. 

Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur 
evoke  in  the  Jewish  people  a  sense  of 
awe,  high  seriousness,  and  especially 
obedience  to  God's  law.  The  meaningful 
practice  of  the  Jewish  faith.  I  believe, 
has  influenced  Jewish  moral  law  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  practicing 
Judaism. 

The  historic  Jewish  concepts  of  social 
justice  and  individual  human  dignity 
have  done  much  to  giUde  the  course  of 
Western  democracy  and.  in  particular,  to 
shape  the  philosophical  system  of 
government  created  by  the  American 
Founding  Fathers.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  time  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs  will  be  In- 
fluenced, in  spirit,  by  the  principles  of 
common  concern  which  have  molded  the 
destiny  of  world  Judaism. 

On  Rosh  Hashanah  the  Jewish  people 
look  to  the  universal  establishment  of 
the  principles  of  compassion  and  toler- 
ance for  which  Judaism  has  so  long  and 


painfully  fought.  Unfortunately,  the 
Jews  have  not  heen  treated  with  this 
same  compassion  and  tolerance,  but  in- 
stead, under  Nazi  persecution,  have 
suffered  incomprehensible  brutality  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  mass  murders. 

In  Russia  today  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Government  is  persecuting  Jewish 
citizens  by  curtaiUng  religious  observ- 
ances and  discriminating  against  the 
Jews  in  their  traditional  cultural  and 
educational  activities. 

On  January  31.  1967.  I  introduced  in 
the  Congress  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 114  urging  that  the  Congress 
make  it  clear  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  condemn  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  and  indicating  that 
we  expect  Russia  to  live  up  to  its  own 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
religion. 

I  do  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  this 
Congress  to  take  favorable  action  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  114  in 
order  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  at  least 
understand  and  receive  the  full  force  of 
our  official  position  in  the  interest  of 
human  justice  and  decency. 

I  should  like,  on  this  occasion,  to  extend 
my  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  holi- 
day season  to  my  many  friends  of  the 
Jewish  faith  and  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  great  contributions  the 
Jewish  people  have  made  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Western  civilization. 

In  the  coming  year,  may  the  Jewish 
people  know  freedom  from  persecution, 
from  which  they  have  particularly  suf- 
fered, and  may  they  experience  peace 
and  well  being,  and  prosperity  and  spirit- 
ual enlightenment. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would 

like  to  include  a  listing  of  the  16  Jewish 

holidays,  the  days  on  which  they  fall  in 

the  new  year  5728.  and  their  significance. 

The  list  follows: 

High  Holidays.  5728 


ROSH    HASHANAH    5728 

October  5  and  6.  1967:  This  Is  the  Jewish 
New  Year.  Jews  assemble  In  the  synagogue 
to  reaffirm  their  faith,  examine  their  past 
conduct  and  pray  for  forgiveness.  The  Sho- 
far  (ram's  horn)  Is  blown  to  reawaken  their 
responsibility  to  the  Lord  and  call  them  to 
repentance. 

TZOM    C'OALYAH 

October  7,  1967:  On  this  fast  day,  Jews 
mourn  for  Gdalyah,  a  Jew  whom  the  con- 
quering Babylonians  unexpectedly  appointed 
Governor  of  Palestine.  The  Jews  saw  In  this 
a  sign  that  their  nation  would  rise  again, 
but  G'dalyah  was  ruthlessly  assassinated. 

TOM    KIPPDR 

October  14.  1967:  On  this  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, the  holiest  day  of  the  year,  the  Lord 
Judges  each  individual.  Jews  fast  all  day. 
confess  and  repent,  and  ask  pardon  from 
the  Lord  and  from  their  fellow  men.  In  turn, 
they  freely  forgive  their  neighbors.  At  night, 
with  a  cleansed  heart,  they  look  forward  to 
a  good  new  life. 

SUKKOT 


October  19  through  25,  1967:  The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  celebrates  the  ancient  fruit 
harvest  In  the  Holy  Land.  Jews  everywhere 
build  Sukkot  (temporary  booths)  hung  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  remembering  that  the 
Israelites  lived  in  flimsy  booths  during  their 
desert  wanderings — yet  felt  secure  In  the 
Lord's   protection. 

SH'MINI  ATZERET 

October  26.  1967:  This  day  Is  designated  In 
the  Bible  as  a  day  of  Holy  Assembly.  Jews 


gather  In  the  synagogue  to  celebrate  this 
last  festival  of  the  harvest  season,  and  to 
offer  a  fervent  prayer  for  rain  to  bring  full 
crops  in  the  coming  year. 

SIMCHAT  TORAH 

October  27,  1967:  The  Torah  (Five  Books  of 
Moses )  is  read  In  Its  entirety  each  year.  On 
this  happy  day.  the  reading  is  completed 
and  begun  anew.  The  sacred  scrolls  are  car- 
ried around  the  synagogue  in  procession.  The 
children  participate  and  receive  gifts  of 
sweets. 

CHANUKAH 

December  27.  1967  through  Jan  3.  1968: 
On  Chanukah  the  Maccabees  freed  the  Tem- 
ple from  the  Syrian  conquerors.  At  its  re- 
dedication  only  enough  pure  oil  was  found 
to  light  the  Holy  Lamp  for  one  day  Miracu- 
lously it  burned  eight  days.  Thus,  on  the 
first  day  of  Chanukah.  Jews  light  one  candle 
on  the  Nenorah,  adding  another  each  day. 

ASARAH   B'TfVfl' 

January  10,  1968:  This  Is  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  the  Babylonians  began  their  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Soon  after,  the  city  was  taken, 
the  Temple  destroyed,  and  the  first  Hebrew 
Commonwealth  was  no  more.  Thus.  Asarah 
B'tevet  is  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning. 

CHAMISHA    ASAR    BISH'VAT 

February  14.  1968:  On  this  Arbor  Day  Jews 
observe  the  Bible's  commandment:  "When 
ye  shall  come  into  the  land  ye  shall  plant  all 
manner  of  trees."  In  Israel,  children  spend 
the  day  joyfully  planting  young  trees.  And 
because  this  is  the  15th  day  of  the  Jewish 
month  Sh'vat,  Jews  everywhere  eat  fifteen 
kinds  of  fruit. 

TAANrr   ESTHER 

March  13.  1968:  The  Megillah  (Book  of 
Esther)  tells  how  the  scheming  Haman  per- 
suaded King  Ahasuerus  to  desUoy  the  Jews, 
and  how  Jewish  Queen  Esther  and  her  peo- 
ple fasted  three  days  before  she  dared  to 
plead  with  the  King  to  save  them.  This  fast 
day.  known  as  the  Past  of  Esther,  commemo- 
rates her  heroism. 

PURIM 

March  14.  1968:  This  gayest  of  all  Jewish 
holidays  celebrates  King  Ahasuerus'  decision 
to  save  the  Jews  and  destroy  their  enemy 
Haman.  Instead.  During  the  synagogue  serv- 
ice the  Book  of  Esther  Is  read,  and  children 
twirl  their  gragers  (nolsemakers)  every  time 
Haman  is  mentioned,  to  drown  out  his  name. 

PESACH 

April  13  through  20.  1968:  Pesach  (Pass- 
over) recalls  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  Egyptian  slavery.  At  the  traditional 
Seder  meal.  Jewish  families  read  the  Hagga- 
dah  la  book  containing  the  story  of  the 
liberation)  and  eat  Matzoh  (unleavened 
bread)  and  other  symbolic  foods— thereby 
reliving  their  ancestors'  experiences, 

LAG    BOMER 

May  16.  1968:  A  plague  among  Rabbi  Aki- 
bas  students  ended  on  the  33rd  day  of 
•Counting  the  Omer."  i.e..  bringing  an  omer 
(measure)  of  new  grain  to  the  Temple.  Jews 
happily  recall  this  event,  and  honor  the  ef- 
forts of  Rabbis  Aklba  and  Bar  Yochal  and  the 
brave  Bar  Kochba  to  re-establish  the  Jewish 
nation. 

SHAVUOT 

June  2  and  3.  1968:  This  holiday  com- 
memorates the  sacred  moment  at  Mount 
Sinai  when  Moses  received  from  the  Lord  the 
Torah  with  its  Ten  Commandments.  Shavuot 
also  celebrates  the  early  wheat  harvest  in 
Palestine.  Jews  throughout  the  world  deco- 
rate their  homes  and  synagogues  with  greens 
and  flowers. 


SHIV'aH    ASAR    BTAMMtJZ 

July  14.  1968:  On  this  day  the  Babylonian 
army  made  the  first  breach  in  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem.  This  led  to  the  tragic  end  of  the 
Jewish  homeland  and  to  exile  for  its  people. 
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Shiv'ah  Asar  Btammuz  Is  a  fast  day.  followed 
by  three  weeks  of  mourning. 

tish'ah  b'av 
August  4,  1968:  On  this  fast  day.  Jews 
grieve  for  the  destruction  of  the  first  and 
second  Temples.  They  mourn  at  the  Walling 
Wall  In  Jerusalem  and  in  synagogues  all  over 
the  world.  Tish'ah  B'av  climaxes  a  nine-day 
period  In  which  no  meat  may  be  eaten. 


DETROIT'S   NEGRO  WOMEN   SPEAK 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent    that    the    gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    :>cm 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.     GRrFFITHS.    Mr.     Speaker.     I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
second  part  of  a  two-part  article  written 
by  Jane  Schermerhorn,  "The  Unheard 
■Voice  of  the  Negro  Woman."  The  article 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  News  Sunday 
magazine  on  October  1,  1967: 
The  Unheard  Voice  of  the  Negro  Woman 
(By  Jane  Schermerhorn) 
Private  boarding  schools  and  college  edu- 
cations are  still   the  exception  among  mo6t 
modern  Negro  women. 

From  that  background  comes  Mrs.  Wendell 
Cox.  daughter  of  a  prosperous  Detroit  den- 
tist. Dr.  Haley  Bell,  who  now — with  Dr.  Cox, 
also  a  dentist,  and  another  son-in-law.  Dr. 
Robert  Bass — owns  the  Detroit  Negro  radio 
station  WCHB. 

Extremely  falr-sklnned.  with  her  dark  hair 
fashionably  frosted,  Mrs.  Cox  has  the  striking 
beauty  of  a  cover  girl  and  she  likes  to  wear 
vividly  colored  slacks  and  silk  blouses  at 
home. 

Home  Is  a  large,  tastefully  appointed  resi- 
dence on  West  Chicago  boulevard  where 
many  of  the  neighbors  are  white — and  con- 
gemal.  Their  Boston-Edison  Association,  to 
maintain  certain  sumdards  for  the  neighbor- 
hood, feels  the  city  is  slipping  in  garbage 
pickups,  in  seeding  the  grass  islands  that  run 
down  the  center  of  the  streets. 

Mrs.  Cox  was  Invited  to  be  on  the  women's 
committee  of  Detroit's  Grand  Opera  Associ- 
ation— "Largely  for  reasons  of  visibility,  I 
guess."  she  good-naturedly  observes.  She's  on 
the  board  of  Detroit  Planned  Parenthood  and 
was  the  first  cochEilrman  of  Operations  Un- 
derstanding. 

The  OU  group  works  with  children  from 
homes  In  the  Brewster  Douglass  Housing 
project,  taking  them  for  visits  to  the  mu- 
seum, airports,  downtown,  concerts.  Mrs. 
Romney  and  Mrs.  Cavanagh  are  honorary 
chairmen  and.  Mrs.  Cox  says,  "Both  have 
been  far  more  than  Just  names  in  our  work — 
they've  been  wonderful." 

She  finds  herself  going  to  Parent-Teacher 
Association  meetings  and  other  organizations 
that  work  with  children  although  her  own, 
Wendell  Jr.,  a  student  at  Boston  University, 
and  Iris  Marie,  18.  entering  Flsk  University 
this  fall,  are  away  at  school  now. 

"I  have  Involved  myself  not  only  for  my 
own  children,"  she  said,  "but  Just  In  case  my 
presence  may  help  some  other  Negro  child  to 
a  fuller  life." 

Mrs.  Cox,  who  attended  Detroit  public 
schools  "and  the  white  children  all  come  to 
the  graduation  parties  at  our  home."  went  to 
Palmer  Memorial  Institute  In  Sedalla,  N.C., 
before  entering  Flsk  where  she  met  and  mar- 
rlea  Dr.  Cox. 

"Sedalla  was  a  rewarding  experience,"  she 
feels,  "and  in  addition  to  our  regular  studies 
we  took  a  course  In  social  deportment  which 
taught   proper   dress,    manners   and   further 


Interested  us  In  the  various  cultiires  such  as 
art.  music,  entertaining. 

"My  paternal  grandfather  died  when  my 
father  was  only  four  and  his  mother  was  a 
midwife  In  the  South.  Nevertheless  he  went 
to  college  and  became  a  dentist.  My  mother's 
parents  both  were  schoolteachers. 

"I  remember  when  my  sister  and  I  were 
quite  young,  my  father  wanted  us  to  see  the 
South  where  he  grew  up.  By  this  time  he  had 
a  successful  practice  and  the  family  car  was 
a  Pierce  Arrow. 

"When  we  got  to  Savannah.  Ga..  we  took  a 
river  boat  and.  because  we  were  Negroes,  we 
had  to  drive  onto  a  deck  reserved  for  colored. 
"It  was  funny.  For  just  about  that  time 
Marie  Dressier  had  died  and  left  a  sizable 
fortune  to  her  chauffeur  and  maid.  All  the 
white  people  thought  we  were  the  Dressier 
servants,"  Mrs.  Cox  reminisced. 

Wistfully  she  remarked  that  sometimes 
she's  wondered  how  It  would  feel  to  be  born 
white,  yet  she's  proud  she's  a  Negro  and 
blesses  discerning  parents  for  always  making 
sure  she  and  her  sister  had  Negro  friends  as 
■well  as  white. 

But  there  are  rebuffs  even  for  the  privi- 
leged Negro. 

"Recently  I  was  stopped  by  the  police  for 
driving  a  little  over  the  speed  limit  and  the 
officers  first  question  was,  'Where  did  you  get 
this  car?'  iMrs.  Cox  drives  a  pale  blue  Cadil- 
lac convertible.) 

"When  my  husband  plays  golf  he  plavs  on 
public  courses  and  his  'locker'  Is  In  the  trunk 
of  the  car.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  private 
club  where  the  children  and  I  could  Join  him 
for  dinner  after  he's  finished  playing, 

"But  I  would  prefer  it  to  be  a  Negro  golf 
club.  I'm  not  Interested  in  being  an  excep- 
tion, In  being  one  of  the  few  Negroes  to 
belong  to  a  white  club. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  If  we're  doing  the 
right  thing  for  our  son — sending  him  to 
Boston  University  where  he  not  only  earns 
fine  marks  but  must  also  prove  himself  as  a 
person  because  he's  Negro,  His  fellow  stu- 
dents are  marvelous  to  him  but  I'd  like  him 
to  feel  a  complete  human  being  just  as  he  is 
Instead  of  worrying  about  acceptability  in 
addition  to  his  studies," 

The  Coxes  have  traveled  In  Europe  with 
their  children.  "In  a  way  Its  an  easier  at- 
mosphere where  there's  less  of  the  heads 
turning  around  with  that  look  of,  'Wonder 
if  they  re  Negroes?'  " 

Once  on  a  Caribbean  cruise,  Mrs.  Cox  went 
dowTi  to  the  ship's  store  to  buy  a  tooth- 
brush. Her  careful  selection  made  the  white 
man  next  to  her  say.  "You  buy  a  toothbrush 
as  if  you  were  a  dentist's  wife." 

It  developed  the  white  man  was  a  dentist 
also  and  he  expressed  a  w^h  to  meet  Dr.  Cox. 
That  night  at  dinner,  the  white  doctor  and 
his  wife  stopped  by  the  Coxes'  table  and  Mrs. 
Cox  Introduced  them, 

"The  white  dentist  was  always  friendly 
when  we  saw  him  but  we  didn't  see  his  wife 
again  the  rest  of  the  cruise,"  she  smiled. 

Marcelle  Jeffers  came  here  from  Heidel- 
berg, Miss.,  30  years  ago  to  "get  another  Job." 
She  married  a  career  army  technical  sergeant 
during  the  war.  "He  had  "the  time  to  qualify 
for  master  sergeant  but  never  made  It  be- 
cause he  was  a  Negro,"  she  believes. 

Mrs.  Jeffers  traveled  In  Europe  and  Africa 
with  her  husband. 

When  he  went  to  Alaska,  she  went  along 
and  worked  In  the  army  laundry.  Upon  their 
return  to  this  country,  her  husband  brought 
her  back  to  Detroit  and  then  drifted  away. 
She  hasn't  heard  from  him  since,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  Christmas  cards. 

Now  she's  the  cashier  at  a  downtown  park- 
ing lot  She's  managed  to  buy  her  own  home 
which  happens  to  be  near  one  of  the  areas 
hit  In  the  August  riots. 

"I've  Insured  my  house  with  the  same 
company  for  22  years,"  she  mentioned,  "and 
I've  never  paid  over  $100  for  my  policy.  But 
because  of  all  the  burning  and  looting,  the 
Insurance    people    are    going    to    cancel    my 


pK>llcy  unless  I'm  wilUng  to  pay  $600  for  It. 

I  can't  afford  that. 

"I  don't  see  why  the  innocent  people  have 
to  suffer  because  of  what  irresponsible  hood- 
lumLS  did,  I've  never  burned  or  rioted  or  looted 
in  my  life, 

"I  go  where  I  want  and  I  try  to  look  nice, 
I  haven't  any  resentments  against  anyone 
but  I  do  feel  bad  that  most  Negro  children 
haven't  even  decent  clothes  to  go  to  school. 
That's  why  there  are  so  many  dropouts. 

"The  government,  which  lends  older  stu- 
dents tuition  now — that  didn't  happen  when 
I  was  coming  up  or  no  telling  what  kind 
of  a  Job  Id  be  holding  today — should  aid 
the  younger  students.  And  then  when  they've 
been  educated,  Negro  children  should  be 
given  Jobs  for  which  they  can  qualify,  the 
same  as  anyone  else." 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Hood  is  the  wife  of  the 
minlst,er-councllman.  She's  a  pretty  woman, 
softly  spoken,  keen-minded,  the  mother  of 
four  children:  Nicholas  in.  15.  a  student  at 
Cass  Tech;  Emory.  13,  who  attends  Mett*tal 
High  School;  Steven.  4,  who'll  begin  Roper 
Town  and  Country  School  in  Bloomfleld  this 
fall;  and  the  baby,  Sarah.  Just  14  months 

Her  people  came  from  the  West  Indies.  Her 
grandfather  was  a  college  graduate  in  1894. 
She  was  born  in  Madison,  Ga.,  and  grew  up  in 
Branford,  Conn. 

She  attended  public  high  schools.  Albertus 
Magnus  College  for  Women  (one  of  the  flrsl 
two  Negro  students)  and  graduated  from 
Dillard.  She  has  her  master's  from  Wayne 
State  In  coiinseling  and  guidance  and  teaches 
at  Northwestern  High  School. 

Councilman  Hood  is  a  graduate  of  I*urdue 
and  received  his  doctor  of  theology  from  Yale 
University. 

"White  people  have  been  very  kind  to  me," 
she  says,  "but  then  because  of  family  back- 
ground I  have  no  excuse  to  be  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  them  in  terms  of  education  and 
culture. 

"Personally  I  see  no  reason  to  challenge 
the  whites  on  every  little  thing,  but  histori- 
cally, I  resent  the  treatment  of  Negroes 
through  the  institution  of  slavery, 

"And  I  resent  whites  now  when  they  deny 
Negroes  opiX)rtunlty  and  are  unkind  because, 
you  know,  no  man  Is  an  island;  when  you 
damage  one  member  of  a  group  you  damage 
the  others," 

The  Hood  maid  with  the  musical  name — 
Miss  Muse — brought  smiling  Sarah  from  her 
afternoon  nap  and  placed  her  in  her  mother's 
lap  as  we  talked. 
She  continued : 

"I  could  never  say  that  I  get  a  bad  feeling 
every  time  I  see  a  white  i>erson, 

"When  my  brother  died  in  Connecticut 
he  was  btirted  from  a  white  funeral  home 
and,  being  Catholic,  his  requiem  mass  took 
place  in  the  white  Catholic  church.  All  the 
white  people  were  wonderfully  kind, 

"My  other  brother  is  a  doctor  and  has  a 
heavenly  white  clientele.  He's  married  to  a 
white  girl.  She  was  a  nurse  there  in  the 
Bridgeport  hoepltal  where  he  had  his  resi- 
dency. 

"My  Elster-ln-law  h,is  always  been  kind  to 
me.  In  a  way  she's  been  alienated  from  her 
people — her  family  has  not  been  happy  But 
she  and  my  brother  have  had  a  good  life. 
Being  human.  I  suppose  there  must  have 
been  times  when  she's  had  pangs, 

"My  mother  is  a  Southerner  and.  although 
she's  never  spoken  of  It,  I  think  she  wishes 
my  brother  had  married  a  colored  girl.  But 
she   appreciates  his  wife  and  how  good  she 
was  to  my  other  brother  before  he  died." 
She  spoke  of  private  clubs; 
"I've    never    felt    any    resentment    about 
white  people  having  closed  social  organiza- 
tions— unless,  of  course,   they  happen  to  be 
on  city-owned  property.  I  feel  strongly  that 
people  have  a  right  to  choose  their  friends 
"Still,  to  be  told  a  Negro  may  not  be  taken 
to  a  private  white  club  as  a  guest  is  galling. 
This,  1  cannot  condone,  yet  I  am  too  busy 
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to  take  lime  to  expose  a  group  for  this  kind 
of  discrimination. 

•However,  where  the  discrimination  Inter- 
feres with  opportunltlee  for  Negroes  or  Negro 
youngsters  I  will  fight. 

■Say  It  Interfered  with  education  or  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  If  we  were  denied 
access  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  the  art 
museum— I'd  fight  Immediately." 

Mrs.  Hood  cited  an  Instance  In  her  own 
life  when  she  and  Councilman  Hood  were 
Invited  to  his  Purdue  alumni  banquet  at 
Carls  Chop  House.  They  went  and  had  a  fine 
time. 

■Both  of  us  remarked,  though."  she  added, 
"that  when  the  next  Purdue  gathering  was 
held  at  a  private  club  in  Bloomfleld  Hills  no 
one  sought  us  out  to  attend. 

■■And  while  mv  husband  Is  a  member  of  the 
Yale  Alumni,  tlie  Whlflenpoofs  come  and  go 
and  we're  never  asked  to  attend." 

Mrs.  Hood  said  she  wouldn't  make  an  Issue 
of  not  being  able  to  lunch  at  the  Women's 
City  Club,  however  she  regrets  the  de  facto 
segregation  of  some  YMCAs  and  Girl  and  Boy 
Scout  groups. 

"Theee  organizations  are  on  a  neighbor- 
hood basis,  therefore.  If  you  live  In  our  area. 
It's  de  facto  segregation  because  we're  prac- 
tically 100  percent  Negro  here. 

"When  we  moved  here  our  two  older  boys 
were  Cub  Scouts  and  they  belonged  to  an 
integrated  group  but  now  the  white  neigh- 
bors have  moved  away. 

"Our  last  Jewish  mother  Is  moving  soon. 
It's  pressure  from  her  family  and  friends  who 
accuse  her  of  living  In  a  Negro  neighborhood 
because  she  can't  afford  to  live  elsewhere 

"I  often  sympathize  with  honest  young 
white  couples  with  children  who  don't  want 
to  move  away  from  us.  Again  It's  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  Insist  they  move  out 
before  the  children  go  to  the  nearby 
schools — where  whites  would  be  a  minority — 
and  there  would  be  socializing." 

For  a  time  the  Hoods  lived  In  New  Orleans 
where  stores  did  not  permit  colored  to  try 
on  clothes  before  buying.  'If  you  were  very 
nice  Negroes.'  the  store  would  send  the 
clothes  to  your  house  to  be  tried  on, "  she 
explained. 

Here  In  the  North  she  expected  different 
treatment.  Still  she  remembers  a  fellow 
schoolteacher's  attitude  when  she  remarked 
on  a  newspaper  series  which  mentioned  the 
high  scholastic  averages  of  school  children 
in    Birmingham    and     Grosse    Polnte    High 

Schools. 

"I  said  to  her.  'No  wonder  these  children 
do  well.  They  have  well-educated  parents 
and  we  know  that  high  achievement  goes 
along  with  money  and  trained  parents.'  " 
Mrs.  Hood  recalls. 

The  teacher  replied,  "Yes,  and  part  of  It  Is 
hereditary,  too." 

Mrs.  Hood  said  she  doesn't  know  exactly 
what  the  teacher  meant  but  she  told  her. 
•'Intelligence  is  evenly  distributed  among  all 
groups  of  people,  except  our  group  (the 
Negro)  has  sometimes  lacked  opportunity, 
which  masks  It. 

■•She  was  telling  me  that  those  children 
had  higher  Inherited  Intelligence  than  Ne- 
groes but  I  don't  believe  that  genetically 
were  different. 

•■She  had  always  been  very  fair  but  I  think 
she  sincerely  believed  more  whites  are  born 
■with  higher  Intelligence  than  Negroes.  Na- 
tively the  chances  of  a  Negro  family  having 
a  gifted  child  are  just  as  great  as  a  white 
family's." 

Her  own  sons  have  attended  white  schools 
where  they  were  In  the  minority  and  al- 
though they  adapted  well  they  prefer  more 
Integrated  situations. 

••We  like  more  soul  brothers  around.'^  they 
told  their  parents. 

As  a  teacher  at  Northwestern  she  smarts 
when  Black  Nationalists  accuse.  •'You  mid- 
dle-class Negroes  support  the  White  power 
structure," 


"We're  the  ones,"  rebuts  Mrs.  Hood,  "who 
teach  the  children  In  the  Inner-clty  schools." 

These  children,  many  from  the  ghetto, 
are  the  ones  who  are  so  badly  abtised,  Mrs. 
Hood  says. 

"They  don't  have  decent  clothing  and  they 
don't  keep  their  hair  neat  and  some  are 
very  dark-skinned  and  perhaps  to  the  white 
child,  very,  very  ugly. 

"You  know,  when  people  love  you  Ifs  easy 
to  love  them  back. 

■But  this  poor,  deprived  Negro  child  hates 
the  whites  from  the  beginning.  He  associates 
the  white  race  with  his  father's  lack  of  a 
Job.  his  mother's  Inability  to  get  along,  his 
ghetto  home. 

■He's  been  called  a  savage  by  white  chil- 
dren all  his  life. 

■  But  I  can't  hate  nor  can  my  husband. 
Hes  a  minister  and  we've  always  known 
our  lives  were  to  be  dedicated  to  service. 
So  I  serve  the  ghetto  child  as  a  teacher  and 
try  to  help  his  parents  understand  that  he 
cannot  achieve  with  a  record  of  absenteeism 
and  tardiness  and  I  hope  I  show  them  the 
ways  to  implement  at  home  what  the  child 
learns  In  school. 

■In  my  heart  I  wish  white  people  would 
be  as  Christian.  I  think  of  the  ads  showing 
the  white  girl,  who  Is  going  to  have  a  baby, 
walking  away  from  the  cUnlc.  There  Is  so 
much  sympathy  for  her  emotions,  her  fears, 
her  concerns.  I've  seen  Negro  girls  walk  away 
from  clinics  with  the  same  feelings  although 
so  many  white  people  Just  don't  think  of 
us  as  people 

•But  Negroes  do  have  ambitions  and 
dreams  and  sensitivities  Just  as  white  people 

do"  ,  ^. 

The  wood  is  rotting  on  the  steps  of  tne 
multi-family  frame  dwelling  In  the  ghetto 
where  Mrs.  Prankle  NowUn.  36,  and  her  six 
children  live. 

Mrs  Nowlln  receives  her  five-room  apart- 
ment in  exchange  for  her  services  as  care- 
She  was  bom  In  Nashville.  Tenn.,  one  of 
18  children  born  to  her  preacher  father  and 
mother.  She  married  at  18.  continued  to 
work  in  the  laundry  of  Nashville  Linen  Sup- 
ply Co.,  only  taking  time  off  to  have  her 
babies. 

She  separated  from  her  husband,  Amos, 
who  was  chauffeur   for  a  Nashville  family. 

because:  ^      j.^     t 

■Oh  well— I  didn't  drink  and  he  did.  I 
was  raised  up  In  a  Christian  family  and  I 
dldn^t  approve  of  his  drinking.  So  there  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  separate." 

So  she  came  to  Detroit  where  a  sister  lived 
and  where  she  hoped  there  would  be  a  better 
life  for  her  children. 

All  the  chUdren— aged  17  to  seven  years- 
attend  school  and  are  "real  fine  students, 
the  oldest.  Alice,  a  stralght-A  student." 

In  addition  to  her  caretaklng  duties.  Mrs. 
Nowlln  got  a  Job  at  an  overall  factory  and 
left  It  recently  to  study  as  a  practical  nurse 
at  Harper  Hospital. 

She's  actually  afraid  living  In  her  neigh- 
borhood but  she  keeps  her  children  off  the 
streets  and  Is  grateful  she  has  free  rent. 

Mrs  Nowlln  is  a  good  mother  with  a  happy 
nature  She  says  her  children  are  content 
with  the  little  they  have  and  she  even  has 
to  coax  them  to  go  to  a  movie  once  in  a 
while. 

•■At  night.  I'm  afraid."  she  confesses. 
••They  have  the  girls  on  the  street  and  the 
men— they  call  them  pimps.  Yes,  I'm  afraid. 
I  don't  go  out." 

On  a  table  In  her  small,  wlndowless  living 
room  Is  a  set  of  encyclopedias  she  bought 
for  the  children  to  help  with  their  school 
work  The  family  takes  a  weekly  newsmaga- 
zine as  well  as  a  news  picture  magazine. 
These  came  as  the  result  of  daughter  Amy's 
filling  out  coupons  In  one  of  the  magazines. 
"Amy's  always  sending  off  those  coupons 
and  we  never  know  what  will  arrive  next," 
laughed  the  Indulgent  mother. 


There  Is  no  resentment  of  white  people 
In  the  Nowlln  home.  If  there's  any  fear  It  Is 
for  teen-agers  In  the  schools  the  children 
attend. 

••Some  of  them  carry  weapons  to  school 
and  my  kids  have  never  seen  anything  like 
that  before. '• 

Mrs.  Nowlln,  whose  dream  Is  to  own  her 
own  home  in  a  nice  neighborhood  and  see 
her  children  educated,  has  her  heroes  In  both 
the  Negro  and  white  races. 

•Booker  T.  Washington  Is  the  Negro  leader 
I  love  I  always  ■wrote  my  essays  at  school 
about  him.  Great  living  men.  I'd  say,  are  the 
Rev.  Hood  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

••And  then  the  Kennedy  family.  I  really 
love  them.  All  of  them.  I  read  everything  I 
can  get  my  hands  on  about  them" 

Mrs.  Marian  Burton,  now  retired  after  a 
brilliant  career  in  social  work — Juvenile 
Court  was  her  last  assignment — wonders  how 
any  Negro  person  today  can  be  complacent, 
can  say  he  is  satisfied  with  what  the  Negro 
Is  offered. 
She  really  bolls  at  the  thought. 
She  Is  downtown  dally  at  the  City-County 
Building  or  attending  various  civic  meetings 
to  protest  Injustices  against  the  Negro,  to 
fight  for  the  oppressed. 

She's  one  of  21  directors  of  the  Virginia 
Park  Redevelopment  Committee  determined 
that  when  12th  Street  Is  built  up  once  again, 
after  the  recent  riots,  it  won't  be  a  prom- 
enade of  saloons,  pawn  shops,  cheap  furni- 
ture stores  and  gouging  grocery  stores. 

A  devoted  follower  of  the  Rev.  Albert  B. 
Cleage  Jr.,  and  a  tireless  worker  In  his  Cen- 
tral United  Church  of  Christ,  Mrs.  Burton 
seems  to  favor  the  philosophy  of  the  Black 
Nationalists  group.  However  she  does  not 
belong  to  any  particular  sect  except  for  a 
"small  membership"  she  holds  in  NAACP. 

A  widow,  she  lives  In  a  comfortable  upstairs 
flat  on  Virginia  Park,  the  silken  traditional 
furniture  plumped  to  the  nth  degree  with 
down  pillows. 

With  her  are  her  son,  William  E.  Poole, 
a  widower,  and  her  granddaughter,  Ernestine, 
23,    "the  love"  of  her  life. 

"There's  a  photograph  of  Ernestine  over 
there,"  said  Mrs.  Burton  the  other  day  as 
she  sat  in  her  pretty  living  room.  "She  was 
hired  at  the  Children's  Hoepital  on  the 
telephone. 

'•I  took  her  there  myself.  As  you  can  see 
she's  a  dark  girl  and  when  she  walked  In  the 
hospital  people  said.  "Are  you  Ernestine 
Poole?'  She  said  she  was  and  that  she  was 
reporting  for  work.  'Well,  we  don't  have  any 
openings,'  they  said. 

"So  when  we  talk  about  racial  problems 
and  the  numerous  insults  we  have  to  take 
In  the  course  of  a  day— not  for  any  reason 
except  that  we  are  black— this.  I  say.  Is  why 
people  rebel  as  Negroes  now  are  doing. 

"During  my  generation  I  think  Negroes 
were  more  accepting  of  the  situation,  didn't 
do  anything  to  correct  It. 

"But  In  my  own  social  work  for  Instance 
I've  had  fellow  Negro  social  workers  say. 
"Whv  do  vou  work  with  those  people?'  mean- 
ing the  disadvantaged  of  o\\x  race.  They  told 
me  to  get  smart  and  not  to  talk  so  much. 

"But  I've  always  worked  for  the  under- 
privileged and  I  will  until  I  die." 

Mrs.  Burton,  a  graduate  of  Butler  College 
and  Wayne  State  where  she  received  her 
B.A.  in  sociology,  has  worked  for  the  under- 
privileged white,  too.  With  little  thanks,  she 
adds. 

She  remembers  one  white  family  in  par- 
ticular who  live  in  a  filthy  hovel  and  whose 
daughter  didn't  have  clothes  to  wear  to 
school.  As  a  welfare  worker,  at  the  time, 
Mrs.  Burton  saw  that  the  girl  got  clothes 
and  urged  her  to  bathe  and  keep  herself 
neat  and  clean. 

Not  long  after  that  she  called  at  the  home 
and  the  parents  told  her  they  had  sent  their 
daughter  down  South  to  go  to  school. 


••We  dldn^t  want  her  going  to  school  here 
with  niggers."  they  announced. 

She  scorns  all  pwlltlcians.  feeling  they 
have  used  her  people  to  reach  office  and 
then  failed  them  by  doing  nothing  to  give 
the  Negro  full  citizenship. 

A  lot  of  Negroes  don't  vote,  saying. 
"Why  should  we? — the  white  people  are  go- 
ing to  do  what  they  want  anyhow." 

But  this  Isn't  the  attitude  Mrs.  Burton 
takes.  She's  urging  and  organizing  Negroes 
to  stick  together,  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
governmental  representatives. 

"You  can't  call  that  hate."  she  says, 
■•that's  survival." 

Mrs.  Burton  says  that  her  greatest  ambi- 
tion was  to  build  a  home  for  Negro  working 
girls,  girls  who  made  such  paltry  salaries 
they  couldn't  afford  a  decent  place  to  live. 

"The  meager  salaries  of  the  past  have  made 
girls  stoop  to  prostitution  and  once  they've 
started  that,  they're  hooked." 

But  a  Negro  prostitute.  Cele.  munched  on 
a  midmoming  hamburger  in  her  home  on  the 
east  side  Just  a  few  days  later  and  said  she 
had  chosen  her  profession  because  she 
"likes  sex"  and: 

"Besides  owning  my  own  fully  furnished 
home,  I  now  have  three  TV  sets,  two  black 
and  white  and  a  color  set;  clothes,  furs  and 
Jewels. 

"How  else  could  I  afford  all  this?  Before 
I  started  walking  the  streets  I  worked  with 
the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
and  after  that  was  a  clerk  in  a  record  shop." 

Cele  was  born  in  Gloucester.  Miss.  She's 
20  years  old  and  the  mother  of  a  four-year- 
old  son.  She  became  pregnant  in  school, 
stayed  out  long  enough  to  have  her  child  and 
then  went  back   but  didn't  graduate. 

Her  husband.  26,  married  her  after  the 
baby  was  born.  They  lived  together  six  weeks 
and  then  separated. 

"But  he  says  I  can  come  back  whenever 
I  want  to,"  Cele  said  with  assurance. 

She  says  she  makes  from  $70  to  $120  a 
night  on  ••her  corner"  and  doesn't  have 
trouble  with  the  police  when  they  arrest  her 
because  "I  pay  them  the  proper  respect." 

Some  of  the  other  girls  use  foul  language 
and  get  themselves  slapped  around  by  the 
police,  she  adds. 

She's  been  picked  up  for  streetwalking 
about  25  times  since  she  started  a  year  ago. 
Her  longest  detention  was  45  days  In  Detroit 
House  of  Correction  where  she  got  a  chance 
to  cook,  which  she  enjoys. 

Cele  says  her  mother  doesn't  mind  what 
she's  doing;  In  fact  she  wished  her  well  when 
she  left  home. 

And  she  looked  off  Into  space  a  moment 
when  asked  what  she  hoped  her  four-year- 
old  son  would  grow  up  to  be. 

■pien,  she  answered,  "Well,  everybody  says 
he's  going  to  be  either  a  preacher  or  a  pimp." 

She  has  no  race  hostilities. 

However,  the  neat,  bright-eyed  girl  In 
white  uniform  and  the  pert  cap  of  a  Harlem 
Hospital  graduate  nurse.  Brenda  Turner.  23, 
said,  without  too  much  rancor: 

"I'm  sure  that  somewhere  there  must  be 
a  lot  of  nice  white  people  but  I've  never  met 
them. 

"I  resent  being  called  'girl'  instead  of  nurse 
when  hailed  by  white  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital and  as  a  Negro  I  know  I  have  to  be  Just 
a  little  better  In  everything  I  do  than  my 
white  counterpart. 

"Probably  I  could  be  a  professor  of  nurs- 
ing but  I'd  still  first  be  a  Negro  in  most 
hospitals." 

This  isn't  necessarily  true  of  the  hospital 
Where  Brenda  now  works.  In  fact,  she's  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  white  doctors  look 
down  a  line  of  nurses,  many  of  whom  were 
White,  and  select  her  for  the  Job  at  hand. 

"It  isn't  that  I'm  so  great  but  the  doctors 
here  are  more  concerned  with  getting  the 
Job  done  than  the  color  of  a  nurse's  skin  " 
she  added. 

Brenda's  a  native  Detrolier,  her  father  Is 


a  DSR  guard.  When  the  family  moved  to  a 
new  home  In  the  Northeast  section  of  De- 
troit, white  children  on  the  block  printed 
unpleasant  words  In  the  snow  In  front  of 
their  house. 

While  she  respects  the  performances  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Rev. 
Cleage.  Miss  Turner  also  admires  Martin 
Luther  King,  "the  perfect  example  of  a  true 
Christian." 

"The  others,  "  she  said,  "are  more  violent 
and  perhaps  violence  is  the  way  the  Negro 
must  take  to  win  equality.  You  see  we're 
not  asking  white  people  to  love  us  or  to  live 
next  door  to  us.  We  simply  want  full  citizen- 
ship. 

"I  don't  believe  in  separation,  going  back 
to  Africa  or  living  on  a  small  strip  of  land 
off   the   coast  of  Mexico. 

"I  Just  want  to  buy  the  same  home  the 
white  man  can.  at  the  same  price  he  pays  for 
it.  I  don't  want  to  be  gouged  because  I'm 
black." 

She  grew  even  more  serious: 
"I'm  for  Black  Nationalism  and  Black 
Power  but  I'm  even  more  for  the  Black  Dol- 
lar. I  think  the  black  man  should  establish 
more  businesses  and  employ  black  workers 
so  we  wouldn't  be  so  dependent  upon  the 
white  man. 

"I  also  believe  more  in  boycotts  than  riots. 
But  I  knew  in  my  heart  the  riots  would  come 
to  Detroit  because  of  the  di.ssatisfactlon  over 
housing,  employment,  police  brutality. 

"I  won't  say  they  were  conducted  In  the 
right  way  with  Negroes  burning  their  own 
homes.  If  you  are  angry  at  the  white  man 
then  it's  the  white  man  you  should  hurt." 
She  was  asked  if  she  "didn't  think  laws 
should  be  respected  by  Negroes  as  well  as 
while  people. 

■Laws?  What  laws?"  was  her  response. 
"The  white  man  has  been  making  laws  lor 
hundreds  of  years  that  he  doesn't  enforce. 

"VVe  aren't  about  to  kill  people  but  the 
white  man  must  realize  that  we're  no  longer 
content  with  talk.  I  also  believe  that  the 
main  responsibility  in  this  present  crisis  falls 
on  the  Negro.  I  think  my  generation  and  mv 
parents'  generation  must  instill  a  pride  of 
race  in  the  generation  now  growing  up. 

"I  am  proud— terribly  proud— to  be  a  Ne- 
gro. I  wouldn't  want  to  be  white  The  only 
time  I  ever,  even  momentarily,  thought  I 
might  consider  marrying  a  white  man—for 
I'm  more  attracted  to  Negro  men — was  when 
I  visited  my  cousin  in  New  York. 

"She's  married  to  an  Italian  and  he's  one 
of  the  sweetest  persons  I've  ever  known. 
Because  they  are  so  happy  together  it  made 
me  wonder  if  I  ever  could  .  .  ." 

But  Miss  Turner  travels  primarily  in  Ne- 
gro society,  having  the  occasional  Coke  and 
sandwich  with  a  white  Intern  or  a  fellow 
nurse  from  the  hospital. 

Tranqttil  —  passionate  —  secure  —  un- 
sure —  friendly  —  hostile  —  patient  —  anx- 
ious —  outspoken  —  reserved  —  intelligent 
and  cultured  —  polite  —  rude  —  bitter  — 
hopeful. 

A  study  of  the  Negro  woman's  mystique 
reveals  all  these  qualities 

Only  in  one  way  is  she  totally  and  his- 
torically different  from  her  white  sister  who 
never  wakes  up  mornings  wondering  what 
indignity  shell  suffer  this  day  because  her 
skin  is  white. 


THE  ARAB  REFUGEES  AND  COMMU- 
NIST HYPOCRISY 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  blatant 
hypocrisy  is  nothing  new  in  the  Com- 
munist world,  but  their  encouragement 
of  the  Arabs  to  continue  to  use  the  plight 
of  refugees  resulting  from  the  conflicts 
in  the  Middle  East  as  a  political  football 
is  disgraceful.  Most  of  the  nations  of 
EEistern  Eui-ope  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
certainly  among  the  worst  offenders  in 
creating  i-efugees. 

In  case  anyone  has  forgotten,  Czech- 
oslovakia expelled  3  million  Germans 
from  homes  where  they  had  lived  for 
many  generations  when  the  Communists 
took  over  that  countiy:  Communist  Po- 
land expelled  about  7  million  Germans 
from  Pomerania  and  Silesia.  Similarly, 
Soviet  Russia  has  long  been  known  for 
its  ruthless  uprooting  of  peoples.  One 
blatant  example  was  their  expelling  of 
millions  of  Poles  and  Germans  from  the 
frontier  areas  in  Eastern  Prussia. 

How  can  these  countries  now  condemn 
Israel  for  not  solving  a  problem  which 
in  the  first  instance  is  not  one  that  Israel 
created?  It  must  never  be  foi-gotten  that 
those  Arabs  who  have  become  refugees 
did  so  at  the  urging  of  their  leaders.  This 
is  true  of  the  Middle  East  war  this  year 
just  as  it  was  true  of  the  war  of  1948. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  far 
neither  the  Arab  world  nor  the  Commu- 
nist world  has  done  anything  whatever 
to  aid  the  Arab  refugees,  while  Israel  has 
now  assumed  the  responsibility  for  most 
of  them  and  invited  those  displaced  by 
the  1967  war  to  return  to  their  homes. 
This  is,  of  course,  at  great  risk  to  the 
internal  security  of  Israel  and  clearly 
demonstrates  its  willingness  to  express 
its  humaneness  with  deeds  instead  of 
words. 


ROSH  HASHANA,  5728 

Mr.  ■WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly! 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  festival 
of  Rosh  Hashanah.  the  Jewish  New  Year, 
comes  each  year  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber. This  year  it  falls  on  October  5.  and 
Orthodox  and  Conservative  Jews  observe 
the  occasion  for  a  2-day  period,  October 
5  and  6.  Tills  turning  of  the  year  is,  for 
the  Jewish  people,  a  time  of  repentance, 
but  not  of  sadness;  a  time  of  joyful  wor- 
ship and  hopeful  prayer   Tv-pical  of  the 
spirit  of  this  tune  is  the  pleasant  custom, 
whose  symbolism  is  plain  to  the  youngest 
child,  of  eating  an  apple  or  other  fruit 
dipped  in  honey,  as  a  foretaste  of  the 
sweetness  hoped  for  in  the  coming  year 
To  all  my  Jewish  friends,  to  the  Jewish 
people  of  all  the  world,  and  especially  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  so  trium- 
phantly surviving  a  fierce  and  bitter  test, 
I  wish  all  the  sweetness  and  happiness 
promised  by  this  symbolic  taste;  and  I 
join  in  the  ancient  prayer  that  God  may 
hasten  the  time  when  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  shall  be  brothers,  and  wicked- 
ness and  tyranny  shall  pass  away  like 
smoke  into  the  sky. 
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VICTORY   FOR    THE    CITIES 


Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Barrett]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
of  the  country  has  been  loud  in  its  praise 
of  congressional  action  that  looks  to  the 
establishment     of     meaningful     model 
cities,  rent  supplements,  and  rat  control 
programs.  All  of  them  are  needed,  and 
editorials  In  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  have  urged  favor- 
able outcome  for  these  programs  which 
are  considered  essential  for  the  health  of 
our  cities.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
know  the  content  of  the  editorial.  I  in- 
sert them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  22.  1967) 
Victory    for   the    Cities 
The  Senate's  votes  In   favor  of  adequate 
funds    to    start    the    model    cities    and    rent 
subsidy   programs   add   up  to   an   Important 
victory    for    the    nation's    cities.    These    two 
new    programs    are    urgently    needed    If    the 
nation  is  to  make  headway  against  the  slums. 
It    U   particularly   encouraging   that   Sen- 
ator Dlrksen.  the  minority  leader,  and  six- 
teen other  Republicana  voted  for  rent  sub- 
sidies. Last  year  only  five  Republican  Sen- 
ators supported  this  program.  If  Represent- 
ative Ford,  the  OOP    leader  In  the  House, 
and    his    senior    colleagues    would    similarly 
alter    their    poBlUon.     the    House    conferees 
would    have    Uttle    difficulty    accepting    the 
amounts  voted  by  the  Senate. 

The  shift  of  more  than  forty  House  Re- 
publicans on  the  rat-control  bill  the  other 
day  helped  get  their  party  off  the  hook  on 
what  had  proved  to  be  an  embarrassing  vote 
These  changes  of  position  on  rent  subsidies 
and  rat  control  show  that  at  least  some  Re- 
publicans recognize  that  In  an  increasingly 
urbanized  nation  there  Is  no  future  for  a 
party  that  turns  Its  back  on  the  harsh  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

I  Prom  the  Sunday  Bulletin.  Sept.  24.  1967) 
Second  Thoughts  on  the  Cities 
The  Congress  these  days  is  a  fascinating 
study.  The  House  is  having  what  appears  to 
be  a  latter-day  attack  of  conscience.  The 
Senate  Is  doing  what  It  can  to  remind  the 
conservative  coalition  In  the  House  of  their 
collective  responsibilities  to  the  cities. 

It  was  In  May  that  the  House  conserva- 
tives—Republicans  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats— fed  President  Johnson's  $662  mUUon 
request  for  the  Model  Cities  program  Into 
the  shredder  and  came  out  with  8237  million. 
Then  they  went  on  to  eliminate  the  $40  mil- 
lion asked  for  rent  supplements  altogether. 
Summer  and  the  agony  and  uproar  In  the 
cities  seemed  to  make  Uttle  dlfTerence.  It  was 
toward  the  end  of  July  that  the  House  voted 
down  the  rat  control  bill  amid  derisive  laugh- 
ter and  bad  plays  on  words.  The  fact  that 
the  bin  might  not  have  been  In  the  best 
possible  form  got  scant  attention  or  pro- 
posals for  a  better  alternative 

The  reaction  was  vivid.  The  cities  have 
protested  bitterly  against  the  violent  ampu- 
tation of  Model  Cities  funds  and  destruction 
of  rent  supplements.  On  rat  control.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  the  House  action  a 
"cruel  blow  to  the  poor  children,"  and  112 
private  organizations.  In  a  joint  declaration. 
said  It  was  "an  act  of  shocking  irresponsi- 
bility. 

The  reaction,  evidently,  has  been  effective. 
And  It  IB  some  comfort  that  It  is  being  acted 
upon.   The   House,   on   sober   and   reflective 


second  thought,  has  now  reversed  itself  on 
the  rat  bill,  this  time  putting  more  control 
over  spending  the  840  million  in  local  handa. 
But  that  should  not  hurt,  provided  the  cities 
diligently  ensure  that  the  funds  do.  Indeed, 
go  for  rat  extermination. 

The  second  thoughts  in  the  House  did  not 
extend  to  restoration  of  the  Model  Cities  and 
rent  supplement  funds. 

But  the  Senate  may  accomplish  this.  It  has 
now  voted  $537  million  for  the  cities  bill 
and  the  full  $40  million  asked  for  the  rent 
measure.  And  if  the  House  members  of  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee  stUl 
have  the  ear  they  have  lately  turned  attuned 
to  urban  noises,  the  story  may  yet  have  a 
happy   and   constructive  ending. 


board  by  arcane  methods  will  thus  happily 
come  to  an  end. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  yesterday 
redrafted  a  proposed  constitutional  amer.d- 
ment  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia  full 
equality  with  the  states  in  Congress.  Instead 
of  merely  enabling  Congress  to  give  the  Dis- 
trict one  seat  in  the  House,  the  amendment 
would  now  provide  for  two  seats  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  many  seats  in  the  House  as  Its 
population  entitles  it  to  have.  This  Is  a  vast 
improvement  which  we  hope  Congress  and 
the  states  will  .speedily  ratify. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  APPLAUDS  PRESI- 
DENTS  SELECTION  OF  WASHING- 
TON CITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  named  a  distinguished 
City    Council    to    assist    Mayor    Walter 
Washington    in    governing   our    Capital 
City. 

This  capable  group  of  dedicated  Wash- 
ingtonians  will,  in  the  words  of  a  New 
York  Times  editorial,  "win  the  confi- 
dence of  Congress"  and  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  Piesident  John- 
son's thoughtful  selection  is  another  step 
in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Washington 
government.  With  the  President's  mod- 
eniization  of  the  District's  antiquated 
govermnental  structure,  his  proposal  for 
an  elected  school  board,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  congressional  representation, 
the  District  is,  In  President  Johnson's 
phrase,  emerging  "into  the  world  of  20th 
century  government." 

I  join  the  New  York  Times  in  praising 
the  administration's  selection  of  Coun- 
cil members  for  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Their  choice  gives  pride  to  Washington 
and  to  the  Nation. 

I  include  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  September  29  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1967) 
.  .  .  AND   Progress   in   Washington 
President  Johnson  has  appointed  nine  ca- 
pable. well-quaJifled  citizens  to  serve  on  the 
new  City  Council  to  run  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Washington.  DC.  He  has  suitably 
recognized  the  Negro  majority  In  the  city  by 
choosing  Negroes  for  five  of  the  nine  places. 
The  avowedly  militant  Negroes  are  disap- 
pointed   that    President    Johnson    did    not 
select  one  of  them   for  the  council.  But  if 
home  rule   is  ever  to  become  a  reality,  the 
new  board's  primary  task  Is  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  Congress  and  of  elements  of  the 
business  community  that  have  resisted  self- 
government    n  the  District.  For  that  reason. 
the   President  wisely  decided   to  err  on  the 
side  of  caution. 

Progress  Is  also  being  made  on  two  other 
important  fronts.  The  House  has  passed  a 
bill  to  provide  for  an  elected  school  board, 
and  earlv  Senate  approval  is  expected.  The 
anomalous  situation  In  which  Federal  Dis- 
trict    Judges     choose     Washington's     school 


RICH     AND     POOR     BOTH     SUFFER 
WHEN  CONSUMER  IS  NEGLECTED 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
anyone  believe  that  recent  congressional 
enactment  of  several  major  consumer 
protection  bills  has  been  adequate  to  the 
problems  faced  daily  by  America's  200 
million  consumers,  I  refer  them  to  these 
unsettling  events  of  the  last  week: 

First.  In  Washington,  the  Washington 
Post  disclosed  widespread  fraud  In  the 
home  improvement  field  which  has  vic- 
timized the  unsuspecting  poor  for  several 
years: 

Second.  Also  in  Washington,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Central  Committee  offered  con- 
vincing evidence  that  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  food  chains  charges  the  poor 
urban  consumer,  more  than  his  suburban 
neighbor  particularly  when  welfare 
checks  are  mailed ; 

Third.  In  New  York  City,  a  citizens' 
committee  revealed  InefiBciency  and  fraud 
among  some  mechanics  in  the  repair  of 
automobiles. 

As  chairman  of  the  special  consumer 
inquiry  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  believe  three  com- 
ments can  be  made  on  these  shocking 
disclosures: 

First,  these  examples  are  actually  part 
of  a  widespread  pattern  of  consumer 
injustices — and  not  isolated  incidents; 

Second,  producer  fraud  and  deception 
and  consumer  Ignorance  or  apathy  re- 
spect no  economic  barriers.  Rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  imeducated  consumer 
alike,  are  frequently  victimized; 

Third,  Federal  and  State  governments 
are  inadequately  structured  and  often 
inadequately  motivated  to  protect  and 
represent  consumers  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

More  than  1  year  ago.  during  hearings 
on  my  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  the  attorneys  general 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
stated  that  one  of  the  most  useful  fimc- 
tions  of  such  a  centralized  agency  would 
be  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
"fiv-in-night"  business  firms  which  move 
from  State  to  State  perpetrating  their 
frauds. 

We  do  not  have  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  but  we  do  have  reports  of 
hundreds  of  families  victimized  by  home 
improvement  firms  who  went  about  their 
shoddy  business  undetected  for  several 


years  because  no  central  agency  kept 
tract  of  their  operations. 

Our  special  consumer  inquiry  heard 
1  year  ago  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  that  exploiting  the  poor 
consumer  is  a  way  of  life  in  the  ghetto — 
and  yet,  in  OEO's  backyard,  the  poor 
still  pay  more  for  food  than  the  well- 
to-do  in  the  suburbs. 

Our  special  consumer  inquiry  has  been 
charged  with  examining  consumer  pro- 
tection programs,  practices,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

I  am  increasingly  skeptical  cf  a  con- 
sumer protection  system  which  is  diluted 
among  33  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  which  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
coordination  and  a  confusion  of  purpose. 


A  worker's  right  to  join  a  vinlon  must  be 
inviolate  in  a  democratic  system. 


NLRA  REMEDIES 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  News  called  attention  to  an 
important  enforcement  problem  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  one  that 
works  a  most  serious  injustice  on  workers 
who  wish  to  exercise  their  legal  right  to 
join  a  imlon. 

Since  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  are  now  being 
studied  by  the  Special  Suljcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  on  which  I  serve.  I  am 
Inserting  this  timely  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Law's  Delay 

A  worker  cannot  be  fired  for  the  simple 
act  of  joining  a  union  or  becoming  actively 
Involved  In  union  activity.  The  United  States 
Congress  has  said  so.  It's  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  not  for  the  giant  J.  P.  Stevens  textile 
chain.  This  outpost  of  feudalism  in  the  South 
operates  under  Its  own  laws.  If  a  worker  Is 
found  wearing  a  union  button  or  reported  as 
signing  a  union  card,  he  is  fired. 

For  the  fourth  time  In  17  months  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  found 
the  Stevens  company  guilty  of  violating  the 
law  by  firing  workers  for  union  membership 
or  activity.  The  com{>any  has  appealed  the 
earlier  decisions  to  the  courts  and  will  prob- 
ably follow  the  same  path  for  the  latest  pair 
of  NLRB  rulings. 

Meanwhile,  the  fired  workers  are  without 
jobs.  And  given  the  pervasive  Influence  of  the 
giant  textile  chain,  many  of  them  are  black- 
listed and  prevented  from  securing  a  decent 
job  In  the  communities  In  which  they  live. 

The  NLRB  has  used  up  all  the  remedies  at 
Its  disposal  to  stem  this  planned  and  pre- 
meditated union-busting  campaign.  The 
company  apparently  views  lightly  the  cease 
and  desist  orders  and  continues  on  Its  way 
perfectly  aware  that  when  It  exhausts  all  Its 
legal  appeals  years  from  now  and  the  de- 
cision goes  against  It,  the  penalties  assessed 
will  be  much  lighter  than  recognition  of  a 
union  of  Its  workers  and  a  contract  assuring 
decent  wages  and  working  conditions. 

With  every  new  NLRB  order  against 
Stevens  It  Is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer 
that  legislation  Is  necessary  to  provide  the 
board  additional  remedies  so  that  it  can  put 
a  quick  and  effective  stop  to  Stevens-style 
union  busting. 


HIGH  SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  note  the  second  report  on  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
of  1965  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  its  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  me  as  a  Congressman  from 
Marjiand. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department,  will  soon 
formally  inaugurate  a  demonstration  of 
improved  rail  passenger  ser\'ice  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York.  As 
part  of  this  important  project,  a  new 
suburban  station  will  be  constructed  in 
Prince  Georges  Coimty.  Md..  at  the  Capi- 
tal Beltway. 

Although  the  services  will  not  begin  on 
October  2'".  as  scheduled,  I  understand 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
it  start  as  soon  as  possible.  Also  o!  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  is  the  fact  that  the 
Department  has  lUider  study  a  proposal 
to  inaugurate  a  shuttle  service  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  via  Friend- 
ship International  Airport,  which  could 
greatly  improve  the  usefulness  of  Friend- 
ship Airport  to  both  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  areas. 

But  the  work  of  the  Department  in 
this  vital  area  should  be  of  keen  inter- 
est to  every  Member  of  this  House. 

The  congestion  and  slowdowns  in 
transportation  which  have  begun  to  oc- 
cur all  too  frequently  in  the  northeast 
corridor  will  soon  be  found  in  other 
urbanized  regions  in  the  coimtry.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  administration  with 
congressional  support  has  made  an  in- 
telligent and  constructive  start  on  these 
problems  through  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation  program. 


LOAN  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  9796.  which  Is  a  meas- 
ure to  provide  military  assistance  to 
eight  coimtries — Greece,  Spain,  Portugal. 
Chile,  Brazil,  Korea,  Germany,  and 
China.  In  particular,  the  distinctions 
made  in  the  committee  report  between 
Korea  and  China  should  be  kept  In  mind. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  bill  because 
I  can  no  longer  support  miUtarv'  assist- 
ance of  this  kind  to  countries  which  have 
repeatedly  misused  military  equipment 
in  order  to  sustain  monarchical  elites  or 
outright  military  dictatorships. 

Where  gross  national  products  are 
relatively  small  and  the  amounts  allo- 
cated for  education,  health  improvement, 
public  administration,  revenue  reforms, 
and  the  like  are  so  insufficient  to  their 
needs,  it  would  seem  clear  that  any  addi- 
tional expenditure  or  burden  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  outmoded 
equipment  is  unpardonable.  This  is  a 
very  serious  problem.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tliese 
countries  simply  cannot  afford  to  operat-e 
and  maintain  what  we  admit  to  be  ob- 
solete naval  ships.  By  the  standards  of 
their  economies  and  their  own  internal 
stability  they  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  borrowing  outmoded  naval  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  specifically  on  the  subject 
of  military  assistance  to  Greece,  in  light 
of  recent  events.  I  consider  any  proposal 
that  continues  such  questionable  aid  as 
an  embarrassment  bordering  on  indiffer- 
ence to  the  process  of  representative 
political  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  admits  an 
expenditure  of  $15  million  for  refit- 
ting but  they  have  completely  avoided 
the  subject  of  operations  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  recipient  countries.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  too  often 
these  costs  appear  in  the  U.S.  military 
assistance  budget. 

At  a  time  when  fiscal  economy  is  so 
important,  I  think  it  most  urgent  that 
we  spend  our  resources  for  highest  pri- 
ority tasks. 

The  countries  receiving  these  ships 
need  economic  aid  in  all  too  many  cases, 
not  destroyers  and  submarines.  Tlie  best 
all-around  interest  of  this  country,  it 
seems  to  me.  will  be  served  by  concen- 
tratiiig  on  these  needs  instead  of  bur- 
dening the  society  with  obsolete  prestige 
equipment  which  they  can  ill  afford. 


PROTECTION  FOR  POSTMASTERS 
AND  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  to  post- 
masters and  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  post  office  the  same  protec- 
tion now  afforded  Federal  judges.  U.S. 
attorneys,  and  TJ.S.  marshals. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro\ide 
that  assaults  on  these  additional  em- 
ployees would  carr>'  with  them  a  fine  of 
$5,000  and  or  3  years  in  prison  and  in 
the  case  of  assaults  with  a  deadly  weapon 
a  fine  of  $10,000  and  or  10  years  In 
prison. 

The  problem  of  safety  of  postal  em- 
ployees has  been  brought  home  sharply 
with  an  assault  upon  an  employee  In  the 
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Syracuse  Post  Office,  whom.  Incidentally, 
is  a  good  friend  of  nilne,  Howard  Brooks. 
and  the  recent  murder  of  a  postal  super- 
visor In  Philadelphia. 

I  have  already  written  to  Chairman 
Celler  to  request  that  he  initiate  hear- 
ings on  this  vital  matter.  May  I  also  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  that  my  col- 
leagues offer  companion  legislation  and 
likewise  call  upon  the  chairman  to  hold 
hearings.      ^^^^^^^^^ 

COLUMBUS  DAY 
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Mr     WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HanleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  privilege  of  submitting  tes- 
timony to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  my  bill  and  related  meas- 
ures which  would  declare  Columbus  Day, 
October  12,  a  national  holiday. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  Colum- 
bus Day  has  been  celebrated  throughout 
the  United  States  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony. Unofficially,  it  is  recognized  in 
several  States  as  a  holiday.  The  unfor- 
tunate fact  is,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  never  seen 
fit  to  declare  this  as  an  officially  recog- 
nized national  holiday.  I  submit  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  correct  this 
situation. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  in  a  num- 
ber of  our  elementary  schools  across  the 
Nation  showed  that  two  dates  of  histori- 
cal significance  were  most  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  participating  students.  The 
first  was  1066,  the  year  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  The  second  was  1492,  the  year 
of  the  landing  in  the  New  World  by 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  streets, 
cities,  schools,  parks,  and  public  build- 
ings throughout  the  United  States  have 
been  named  In  honor  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  His  name  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  warp  and  woof  of  American  society 
as  the  revolution  and  George  Washing- 
ton; yet  we  have  never  taken  the  ulti- 
mate step  in  declaring  officially  a  day  in 
his  honor.  It  would  be  timely  now  for  the 
Congress  to  declare  formally  that  Octo- 
ber 12  is  a  national  holiday,  and  that  the 
President  is  directed  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect. 

The  mere  act  of  honoring  a  man  dead 
over  400  years  is  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
particularly  important.  The  symbolic 
gesture  is,  however,  for  it  provides  us,  as 
a  society,  with  another  Unk  to  our  past. 
We  all  know  that  history  courses  are 
mandatory  in  every  school  in  the  United 
States  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  They 
enable  our  young  people  to  gain  a  sense 
of  perspective  and  a  sense  of  identifica- 
tion. What  could  be  more  important  to 
that  perspective  than  a  formal  com- 
memoration of  the  grand  voyage  which 
gave  root  to  our  society  in  1492? 

There  are  broader  implications  which 
Intrude  themuselves  here,  however.  For 
in  a  very  real  sense,  we  remember  each 
Octoijer  12  not  a  man  but  a  dream,  not 


a  trip  but  a  venture.  We  commemorate  a 
spirit  and  a  zeal  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  and  for  which  so  many  of 
our  brave  young  men  have  fought  and 
died,  and  for  which.  Indeed,  they  are 
fighting  and  dying  today.  I  submit  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  formal  remembrance 
of  the  deeds  of  Christopher  Columbus 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  many  rich 
contributions  made  to  this  Nation  by 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage.  Their 
names  and  their  deeds  are  legion,  and  I 
feel  this  formal  observation  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  underscoring  both. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  take  pi-ompt  action  on  this 
matter  and  will  report  the  measure  to  the 
floor  as  quickly  as  possible. 


J.  E.  GREINER  CO. 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tile  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  recent 
occasions  my  colleague  from  the  Second 
District  of  Maryland  [Mr.  LongI  has 
risen  to  present  information  to  the  House 
derogatory'  to  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  of 
Baltimore  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the 
members  of  that  firm,  E.  J.  Donnelly. 

The  Greiner  Co.  is  a  large,  internation- 
al engineering  firm  which  is  extremely 
active  in  the  engineering  of  public  works 
projects,  including  projects  financed  with 
Federal  and  Federal-aid  funds.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  my  constituent 
should  present  to  me  valid  information 
about  the  Greiner  Co.  relevant  to  the 
firm's  reliability  and  the  quality  of  its 
work  when  such  has  been  questioned  by  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Long,  is  not  in  possession  of  all  of  the 
pertinent  facts.  Nevertheless,  his  state- 
ments have  been  misleading  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  cast  a  shadow  on  the  pro- 
fessional ethics  and  capability  of  the 
Greiner  Co.,  as  well  as  Mr.  Donnelly 
personally. 

Mr.  Donnelly  is  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, the  Fourth  District  of  Maryland, 
and  I  have  know  him  personally  for  25 
years,  both  businesswise  and  socially. 
Knowing  the  excellent  reputation  he  en- 
joys in  the  Fourth  District  and  elsewhere 
in  Maryland  and  being  also  aware  of  his 
generous  and  intense  religious,  charita- 
ble, and  civic  activities,  I  was  surprised 
and  dismayed  at  the  statements  made 
about  him  by  my  colleague. 

The  outstanding  record  of  Mr.  Don- 
nelly as  a  professional  engineer  and  the 
worldwide  accomplishments  of  his  firm, 
the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.,  need  no  documen- 
tation by  me.  The  reputation  and  excel- 
lence of  work  of  this  organization  is  in- 
ternationally rr^ognized.  Volumewise,  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
engineering  firms  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Donnelly  is  well  known  not  only 
In  Baltimore,  but  throughout  the  State 
of  Maryland  for  his  generous  and  effec- 
tive charitable  work.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Catholic 


Charities.  Inc.,  and  is  most  prominent 
in  many  other  charitable  activities. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  ad- 
visers of  Bon  Secours  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Maryland  General  Hos- 
pital. He  is  chairman  of  the  president's 
board  of  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore;  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Engineering  Society  of  Baltimore;  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association  and 
a  past  president  of  its  engineering  divi- 
sion. Mr.  Donnelly  is  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer  having  received  his  en- 
gineering degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1937,  and  is  currently  on 
the  board  of  visitors  of  that  university. 
This  year  he  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science  from  Loyola 
College  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Donnelly  has  written 
me  a  letter  simply  and  clearly  setting 
forth  the  true  facts  concerning  allega- 
tions raised  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Long. 
I  ask  permission  to  inc'ude  this  letter 
as  a  part  of  my  remarki  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  accurately  ap- 
prised concerning  this  unfortunate  mat- 
ter. Also,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  article  over  the  signature  of 
Jerome  B.  Wolff,  chairman-director  of 
the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more News  American  which  further  es- 
tablishes the  facts  regarding  the  charges 
in  question. 

I  have  taken  the  fioor  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  setting  the  record  straight. 
It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  my 
good  friend  and  constituent,  E.  J.  Don- 
nelly, and  his  outstanding  engineering 
organization,  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.,  are, 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  unques- 
tionable as  to  integrity,  honesty,  and 
ability. 
The  letter  and  article  follow : 

J.  E.  Greinek  Co., 
Baltimore.  Md.,  September  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Gboege  H.  Fallon, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

DCAK  CoNoaESSMAN  Pallon  :  As  a  constitu- 
ent, the  writer  wishes  to  protest  the  attack 
made  upon  the  competence  and  Integrity  oi 
J.  E.  Greiner  Company  and  the  writer  per- 
sonally m  the  speech  by  Congressman  Clar- 
ence D.  Long  on  the  floor  at  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  on  Thursday,  September  14. 
1967. 

Congressman  Long  Insinuates  that  there  is 
a  sinister  relationship  between  J.  E.  Greiner 
Company  and  the  Stat*  Roads  Commission 
of  Maryland  and  goes  on  further  to  quote  a 
phrase  out  of  context  contained  in  our  Report 
of  January,  1964.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  Congressman  Long  has  consistently  mis- 
represented the  role  played  by  J.  E.  Greiner 
Company  in  the  matter  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
Crossings.  J.  E.  Greiner  Company,  based  on 
its  vast  prior  experience  in  the  planning  of 
toll  facilities,  not  only  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land but  throughout  the  United  States,  was 
awarded  a  legal  and  binding  contract  by 
the  State  Roads  Commission  of  Maryland  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  feasibility  report 
for  a  second  Bay  Bridge  covering  three  spe- 
cific locations.  The  purpose  of  the  studies  was 
to  ascertain,  with  respect  to  each  of  the  three 
locations,  whether  the  bridges,  together  with 
approaches  thereto,  would  be  feasible  of  fi- 
nancing through  revenue  bonds  and  to  de- 
termine the  sequence  of  construction  for  the 
bridges  and  their  approaches.  J.  E.  Greiner 
Company  did  complete  Its  study  In  full  com- 
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pliance  with  the  terms  of  its  agreement,  and, 
based  upon  Its  studies,  conducted  strictly  In 
accordance  with  universally  recognized  and 
accepted  engineering  principles,  concluded 
in  its  Report  to  the  State  Roads  Commission 
of  Maryland,  dated  January,  1964: 

•The  above  tabulations  show  that  the 
combination  of  the  Sandy  Point  to  Kent  Is- 
l.ind  Crossings  with  the  existing  Bay  Bridge 
will  provide  annual  average  net  revenues 
$762,445  greater  than  will  be  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  Miller  Island  to  Toi- 
chesier  Crossing  with  the  existing  Bay 
Bridge.  When  this  fact  is  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  new  bridge  at 
Sandy  Point  is  only  »62,700,000  as  compared 
to  tlie  Initial  cost  of  $143,000,000  for  the 
Miller  Island  Crossing,  we  can  without  res- 
ervation recommend  that  first  priority  be 
given  to  the  construction  of  a  second  bridge 
adjacent  to  the  existing  Bay  Bridge  at  Sandy 
Point." 

Congressman  Long  further  stated.  "The 
parallel  bridge  will  be  so  costly  that  it  will 
use  up,  possibly  to  the  year  2000,  any  money 
or  borrowing  capacity  that  might  have  been 
available  to  build  a  bay  bridge  in  another 
location,  such  as  in  Baltimore  or  in  South- 
ern Maryland."  Revenue  studies  disclose 
that  if  the  parallel  bridge  were  built  as  a 
first  priority,  the  State  Roads  Commission 
could  proceed  with  the  construction  of  an 
additional  bay  bridge  at  another  location 
within  ten  years.  However,  if  the  bridge 
championed  by  Congressman  Long  were  built 
first,  it  would  preclude  any  further  toll  con- 
struction In  Maryland  for  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years. 

In  his  attack  on  the  Greiner  Company. 
Congressman  Long  Infers  that  the  profes- 
sional service  connected  with  the  design  of 
the  parallel  bridge  would  be  minimized  by 
the  existence  of  designs  and  plans  for  the 
existing  structure.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the  de- 
signs and  plans  for  the  existing  bridge  will 
be  of  no  value  In  the  design  of  the  adjacent 
structure.  The  so-called  parallel  structure  is 
not  and  could  not  be  a  duplicate  structure  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Variances  in 
water  depths  at  the  pier  locations,  degrees  of 
curvature,  and  rates  of  climb,  utilization  of 
the  existing  causeway  on  the  eastern  ap- 
proach and  the  toll  plaza  area  on  the  western 
approach,  currently  available  construction 
materials  and  other  similar  and  associated 
variances  preclude  a  simple  revision  of  the 
design  and  plans  of  the  existing  structure  to 
construct  the  adjacent  bridge.  It  is  a  fact 
that  if  the  old  plans  could  be  revised,  the 
cost  of  the  adjacent  structure  would  be  ap- 
preciably increased.  Since  the  time  that  the 
existing  bridge  was  designed  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  there  have  been  great  technologi- 
cal ad\-ancement8  in  the  development  of 
high  tensile  strength  metals  and  in  the 
methods  of  connection  of  steel  members.  To 
build  a  new  structure  and  not  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  technological  advances 
would  be  extremely  poor  engineering  by  to- 
day's standards  and  a  waste  of  funds. 

In  his  speech,  the  Congressman  Infers  that 
the  Greiner  Company  endorsed  an  erroneous 
program  for  drilling  and  slushing  mine  cavi- 
ties beneath  the  highway  in  question.  J.  E. 
Greiner  Company  considered  this  to  be  an 
engineering  foundation  design  problem  and 
not  a  mining  problem.  "We  were  and  are  still 
of  the  opinion,  based  on  engineering  Judge- 
ment, that  the  method  of  procedure  endorsed 
by  us  provided  the  most  practical  solution 
to  the  problem.  It  is  of  significance  that 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines 
as.^umed  control  of  the  stabilization  program, 
they  employed  the  same  method  of  drilling 
and  slushing.  It  is  of  further  Interest,  that 
In  the  very  are.i  in  question,  the  Department 
of  Mmes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  now  in  progress  six  contracts  ag- 
gregating millions  of  dollars  for  the  correc- 
tion of  mine  subsidence  and  surface  caving 
conditions  by  the  drill   and   slush   method 
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(Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries,  Sec- 
retary's Report,  August,  1967  ) 

Although  J.  E.  Greiner  Company  and  the 
writer  are  entirely  capable  of  and  will  defend 
our  competence  and  character  outside  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  whatever  efforts  you  undertake  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  our  behalf  within 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  J.  Donnelly. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  News  and  American, 
Oct.  1,  1967] 

For  the  past  several  months.  Congressman 
Long  has  leveled  a  number  of  charges  against 
the  State  Roads  Commission  and  certain  of 
its  consulting  engineers. 

The  innuendo  and  character  assassination 
contained  In  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Long  behind  his  cloak  of  congressional  Im- 
munity are  revolting,  outrageous  and  without 
any  real  basis  in  fact.  They  demand  a  respon- 
sible answer. 

Mr.  Long  charges  the  State  Roads  Commis- 
sion is  subverting  the  wiU  of  the  people  In 
proceeding  with  tiie  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  toll  facilities  Including  the  parallel 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge. 

A  newly  apportioned  Legislature,  elected 
for  the  first  time  by  the  people  on  a  state- 
wide population  basis,  made  the  decision  this 
year  to  allow  the  State  Roads  Commission  to 
determine  the  priorities  of  construction  of  its 
toll  facilities.  Three-fifths  of  the  members  of 
each  house,  or  60  percent,  had  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  (House  Bill  348 1  for  it  to  pass. 

Mr.  Long  could  have  petitioned  this  latest 
act  of  the  people's  representative  to  a  referen- 
dum, but  he  wisely  ascertained  there  was  no 
public  appetite  for  it  and  the  people  were 
willing  for  a  newly  elected  administration  to 
make  the  decision  based  on  the  facts  avail- 
able. 

Next,  Mr.  Long  sought  to  destroy  public 
confidence  in  the  consulting  engineering  firm 
of  Cloverdale  and  Colplts  that  makes  projec- 
tions on  which  bonds  are  sold.  This  firm  made 
the  previous  revenue  and  feasibility  studies 
for  all  of  Maryland's  highly  successful  toll 
facilities  and  it  has  an  outstanding  nalionai 
reputation.  With  more  than  120  successful 
underwTltings  of  projects  exceeding  $5  billion 
in  value,  it  has  done  more  work  in  this  field 
than  the  other  three  traffic  engineering  firms 
combined, 

Mr,  Long's  more  recent  attacks  on  the  J.  E. 
Greiner  Co  ,  consulting  engineers  employed 
for  the  engineering  design  and  supervision  of 
the  parallel  bay  bridge,  have  been  even  more 
reprehensible.  He  chose  the  forum  of  Con- 
gress to  make  these  attacks  on  Greiner's  past 
actlrttles,  and  published  them  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  an  effort  to  assure  im- 
mtinily. 

He  repeatedly  suggests  the  design  the 
Greiner  Co.  had  earlier  used  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge  can  be  used  again  on  the 
parallel  bridge.  This  I  categorically  deny.  If 
the  Greiner  Co.  even  suggested  using  the  old 
design,  I,  as  an  experienced  professional  en- 
gineer, would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it.  The 
second  structure  cannot  duplicate  the  first  as 
to  location  of  piers,  specific  treatment  of  each 
footing,  construction  materials  and  methods. 
The  designs  of  20  years  ago  cannot  reflect 
technological  advancements  that  must  go 
into  the  new  bridge,  and  there  Is  the  strong 
possibility  it  will  be  three  lanes  Instead  of 
two. 

He  also  seeks  to  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  this  firm  by  stating  it  was  indicted 
but  "not  convicted"  In  a  case  Involving  a 
construction  inspection  assignment  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  10  years  ago.  It  Is 
basic  to  American  jurisprudence  that  when 
a  man  Is  acquitted  he  Is  found  Innocent  of 
the  crime  charged.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note 
the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  has  been  assigned  eight 
project*  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  since 


that  time,  with  a  construction  value  of  ap- 
proximately $150  minion. 

Mr,  Long  also  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
J.  E.  Greiner  Co,  had  been  cited  in  a  Florida 
Orand  Jury  report  in  December,  1965  for 
charging  an  excessive  fee  in  construction  of 
the  Tampa  Airport.  What  Mr  Long  did  not 
say  for  the  Congressional  Record  was  in 
February,  1966  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  na- 
tionally-known engineers,  acting  for  the 
Florida  Engineering  Society,  found  the  fees 
charged  by  J,  E.  Greiner  Co,  "entirely  rea- 
sonable" and  the  firm  fully  "competent  to 
provide  the  services  assigned  to  them," 

When  I  accepted  the  position  of  Chairman- 
Director  of  the  Stale  Roads  Commission  last 
January,  the  future  of  the  loll  facilities  was 
up  in  the  air.  I  studied  the  problem  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  I  understood  the 
political  Implications  involved.  I  went  before 
the  State  Legislative  Committees  and  argued 
the  entire  problem  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
political  arena  and  put  back  In  the  hands  of 
these  professionals  who  know  how  to  solve 
It. 

I  know  more  about  the  financing,  engineer- 
ing and  coi»«ruction  of  toll  facilities  than 
Mr.  Long  does.  And  I  think  I  can  prove  It. 
If  Mr.  Long  would  care  to  engage  me  in  a 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  parallel  Bay 
Bridge  or  of  the  second  Harbor  Tunnel  or  of 
the  Northern  Bay  Bridge.  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  do  so.  He  may  be  an  expert  in  eco- 
nomics but  he  has  shown  an  abysmal  igno- 
rance of  toll  facilities. 

It  IS  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  Mary- 
lands  eight  Congressmen  and  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, not  one  has  joined  Mr.  Long  in  his 
opposition.  Further,  although  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Long,  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  last  week  acted  favorably  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  0  on  HR  11627.  which  would 
give  Congressional  authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  new  toll  facilities. 

Jebome  B.  WOLfT, 

Cliairmun-Director. 


RONALD  RE.^GAN— REACTION  RIDES 
AGAIN 

Mr.  "WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jensey  [Mr.  Thompsow]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Gov,  Ronald  Reagan,  a  much 
talked  about  Republican  Presidential 
hopeful,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people — and  especially  or- 
ganized labor — to  the  real  flavor  of  his 
reactionary  policies. 

"Wire  ser\'ice  reports  yesterday  told  of 
Governor  Reagan's  use  of  convict  labor 
to  help  harvest  California  crops.  This  is 
redolent  of  the  worst  kind  of  feudal  anti- 
labor  practice  ever  employed  by  an 
elected  official  in  recent  years. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mentality  we  as- 
sociate with  a  controlled  State,  not  a 
free  State. 

The  same  anti-labor  Governor  Reagan 
is  the  man  who  recently  advocated  using 
the  atomic  bomb  in  Vietnam. 

This  same  Ronald  Reagan  has  tried 
repeatedly  to  gut  the  justly  famous 
State  University  of  California,  and  is 
driving  the  best  minds  out  of  his  State. 

This  same  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  has 
severely  cut  fimds   for   mental   health 
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centers  and  State  mental  institutions  of 
California. 

This  same  Ronald  Reagan  wants  to 
give  away  the  great  California  Redwoods 
to  the  highest  bidding  lumber  company. 

This  same  Governor  Reagan  is  being 
called  the  No.  1  antipoverty  Gov- 
ernor in  the  country.  He  has  blocked 
nine  antip>overty  programs  for  his  State 
so  far,  and  he  is  intent  on  keeping  the 
poor  in  their  place. 

His  actions  are  even  reactionary  by 
19th  century  standards. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  irresponsible  folk 
philosopher  Republicans  want  as  their 
presidential  candidate? 

The  man  whom  the  Sacramento  Bee 
said  would  be  a  "national  disaster"  if 
he  ever  rose  to  national  position. 

Americans  long  ago  rejected  the  know- 
nothlnglsm  that  Governor  Reagan  rep- 
resents. 

They  rejected  it  in  1964. 

And  they  reject  it  again  today. 


and  truly  bold  period  of  innovation  and 
will  be  well  worth  watching  for  possible 
adaptation  in  other  areas. 


THE  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1967 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Part- 
nership for  Health  Amendments  of  1967, 
one  of  the  most  exdtlng  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  history  of  this  body,  was  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  vote.  This 
legislation  Immediately  concerns  itself 
with  the  delivery  of  the  best  possible 
quality  of  health  and  health  services  to 
our  citizens,  but  the  Irmovative  thrust  of 
the  program  carries  the  total  significance 
of  this  bill  far  beyond  the  program  spe- 
cifics to  which  it  pertains.  It  was  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson.  In  the  support  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

PrincipaJly,  this  bill  addresses  itself  to 
what  is  our  most  important  natural  re- 
source: our  people  and  their  health.  Our 
society  of  wealth  and  abundance  tends  to 
create  sm  atmosphere  that  Is  benevolent- 
ly critical  of  the  way  In  which  the  estab- 
lished order  of  society  rewards  them  as 
individuals.  It  has  long  been  wanting  a 
mechanism  that  will  assure  the  delivery 
of  the  high  quality  of  health  care  and 
medical  services  that  the  present  state  of 
medical  science  can  afford.  The  partner- 
ship for  health  aspires  to  this  goal. 

By  removing  the  categorical  restric- 
tions for  which  Federal  grant  funds  for 
the  support  of  health  projects  may  be 
applied,  and  replacing  this  concept  with 
block  funds  under  which  individual 
States  and  local  units  apply  these  funds 
to  locally  existing  priorities,  the  partner- 
ship for  health  provides  a  severely  needed 
modernization  of  the  direction  of  feder- 
ally provided  health  funds. 

It  additionally  introduces  a  new  and 
Improved  era  of  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
This  new  concept  promises  an  exciting 


THE  READERS  DIGEST  AND  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reader's 
Digest  has  published  in  its  October  issue 
a  misleading  and  unfair  attack  on  the 
social  security  program.  It  is  filled  with 
half-truths,  mistruths,  and  statements 
taken  out  of  context. 

It  is  a  skillfully  written  article  de- 
signed to  sow  anxiety  and  fear  among 
the  23  million  beneficiaries  of  social  se- 
curity. A  more  diabolical  scheme  to  un- 
necessarily worry  our  senior  citizens 
could  not  have  been  conceived. 

Now,  the  Reader's  Digest  has  taken  an 
even  more  scandalous  and  reprehensible 
step.  In  its  advertising  for  the  article  in 
the  newspapers  there  is  shown  a  social 
security  card  torn  in  three  parts.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  showing  a  torn  social 
security  card?  It  is  clearly  calculated  to 
give  the  impression  that  yoiu-  social  se- 
curity is  insecure,  unsafe,  unsound,  and 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Yet  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  this  impression. 
The  newspaper  advertisement  says  that 
your  social  security  is  not  "guaranteed 
income."  This  is  just  a  lot  of  misleading 
words.  The  social  security  program  is 
safe  and  sound.  Our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
who  knows  the  financing  of  the  program 
inside  and  out  has  said  in  the  September 
27.  1967.  Congressional  Record  on  page 
27026.  the  social  security  program  Is 
"actuarially  and  financially  sound." 
Chairman  Mills  has  said  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  "contains  a  number  of 
half-truths  that  lead  to  misleading  con- 
clusions." If  the  article  is  misleading,  the 
newspaper  advertisement  is  designed  to 
have  the  effect  of  circulating  the  big  lie 
against  the  integrity  of  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  Reader's  Digest  has  stooped  to  a 
new  low  in  its  unprincipled  and  vicious 
attack  on  the  social  security  program. 
For  those  who  wish  to  know  the  truth  I 
urge  them  to  read  the  rebuttal  to  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  which  Chairman 
Mills  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  27,  pages  27028 
to  27029. 

A  statement  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare,  follows: 
St.atement  by  Wilbub  J.  Cohen.  Under  Sec- 

RETART     OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION.     AND    WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  Chajlee  Stevenson's  article  on  "How 
Secure  is  Your  Social  Security?"  In  the  Octo- 
ber Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  Is  misleading, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  creates  anxiety  and  fear 
about  the  financing  of  our  social  security 
system  that  are  groundless. 

I  state  categorically  that: 

The  social  security  system  Is  soundly  fi- 
nanced. 


Present  and  potential  future  beneficiaries 
of  social  security  will  get  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  social  security  law. 
I 
Mr.  Stevenson  begins  his  article  by  s.iying 
our  "social  security  Insurance  is  In  trouble." 
This  Is  not  so. 

The  subtitle  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  article  says 
that  "Recent  disclosures  are  raising  grave 
doubts  as  to  how  much — if  anything— today's 
taxpayer  will  get  back  when  his  time  for 
retirement  comes  "  Use  of  the  words  "dis- 
closures," "grave  doubts"  and  "if  anything" 
can  only  result  in  worry  to  millions  of  people 
who  are  now  drawing  social  security  benefits 
or  expect  to  draw  them  in  the  future.  This 
worry  is  wholly  without  factual  basis. 

The  article  seeks  to  depict  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as 
profoundly  alarmed  about  the  basic  design 
and  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  about  the  course  that  the  program 
is  taking.  The  facts,  however,  are  that  as  re- 
cently as  5  weeks  ago  these  men  jointly  sup- 
ported legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  (H.R.  12080),  which  builds  upon  the 
present  social  security  program  and,  with 
careful  attention  to  actuarial  soundness, 
makes  needed  improvements  in  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

The  implication  that  Representative 
Byrnes,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  agrees  with 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  ByTnes  was  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  social  security  bill  now 
before  Congress  and  is  contradicted  by  his 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  debate  on  the  bill.  At 
that  time  he  stated: 

"I  personally  do  not  feel  that  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  bill  are  greater  than  the  tax- 
payers will  be  willing  to  pay.  After  all,  today's 
taxpayer  is  tomorrow's  beneficiary.  I  was 
very  glad  to  Join  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee In  sponsoring  the  social  security  bill — 
a  bill  which  gives  due  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  our  elderly  citizens  as  well  as  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes." 
Representative  Byrnes  went  on  to  say  that: 
"Evervone  paying  taxes  today  can  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  Is  participating  in 
a  sound  program  of  social  insurance  which 
will  provide  commensurate  benefits  In  the 
event  of  his  death  or  disability." 

The  House  Committee  report  on  H.R.  12080, 
which  was  signed  by  24  out  of  25  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  bears  ample  witness  to  the  care  and 
thoroughness  which  the  Committee  has  de- 
voted to  assuring  the  continued  soundness 
of  the  social  security  program. 

The  proposals  contained  In  H.R.  12080  were 
considered  during  18  days  of  public  hearings 
over  a  period  of  6  weeks,  and  during  64  ex- 
ecutive sessions  over  a  period  of  16  weeks. 
PolloTrtng  debate,  the  House  approved  the 
bill  by  the  overwhelming  non-partisan  vote 
of  415  to  3.  The  bill  reaffirms  the  soundness 
of  the  contributory,  wage-related  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  soundness  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  been  examined  a  number  of  times 
by  groups  of  Independent,  nongovernmental 
representatives  of  business,  insurance,  la- 
bor, and  the  public. 

In  1957,  under  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion, an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
Financing  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Flem- 
mlng.  It  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Council  finds  that  the  present  method 
of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  Is  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  appropriate  for  this  program.  It  Is 
our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best  available 
cost  estimates,  that  the  contribution  sched- 
ule enacted  Into  law  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  makes  adequate   provision  for '  fl- 
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nanclng  the  program  on  a  sotmd  actuarial 
basis." 

Among  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
made  this  statement  were  the  President  of 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  two  actuaries — one 
from  a  private  Insurance  company  and  one 
from  a  university — and  representatives  of 
business,   labor  and  professional   groups. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  again  made  up  of  outstanding 
experts  In  the  field,  ex;unlned  thoroughly  all 
of  the  Issues  connected  with  the  "security" 
of  social  security.  Like  the  preceding  council 
they  concluded.  In  their  report  of  January 
1965,  that  the  social  security  progr.om  is 
soundly  financed  and  that  its  income — out 
into  the  long  range  future — will  be  sufDcient 
to  meet  its  obligations. 

Both  Advisory  Councils  took  note  of  such 
charges  as  those  made  in  the  article  to  the 
effect  that  social  security  taxes  are  used  for 
p'jrposes  other  than  social  security,  that  the 
trust  funds  contain  only  lOU's,  and  that  the 
system  la  "in  the  red"  by  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Both  Councils  found  these 
charges  to  be  without  foundation, 

n 

The  article  says  that  the  social  security 
program  puts  a  "squeeze  on  the  young."  This 
is  not  so.  The  fact  Is  that  even  without  tak- 
ing into  account  that  social  security  bene- 
fits have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  as  changes  occur 
in  wage  levels  and  cost  of  living,  young 
workers  as  a  group  will  get  social  security 
protection  worth  20  to  25  percent  more  than 
they  will  pay  in  social  security  contributions. 
This  is  the  case  under  present  law  and  would 
be  the  case  under  the  House-passed  bill  and 
under  the  Administration's  proposal. 

Young  workers  could  not  buy  comparable 
Insurance  protection  from  private  insurance 
companies  at  anywhere  near  the  amount  they 
pay  for  their  social  security  protection. 

The  article  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  benefits  provided  by  the  present  so- 
cial security  law  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  benefits  that  will  actually  be  paid  when 
todays  young  workers  reach  retirement  age. 
As  wages  rise — as  they  have  throughout  the 
history  of  the  country — benefits  can  be  In- 
creased tcithout  increasing  the  contribution 
rates.  This  Is  because  the  contributions  are  a 
percentage  of  covered  payroll  and  because,  as 
wages  go  up.  Income  to  the  system  increases 
more  than  the  corresponding  liabilities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Lf  benefits  were  not 
Increased  as  wage  levels  rise  over  the  years, 
the  contribution  rates  scheduled  In  present 
law  would  be  too  high,  and  they  could  be 
reduced.  Whether  benefits  are  increased  or 
contribution  rates  are  reduced  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  namely,  more  protection 
In  relation  to  contributions  than  is  shown 
by  analyses  that  asstune  no  change  In  wage 
levels  and  In  benefits. 

The  calculations  referred  to  In  the  article 
assume  that  the  covered  employee  would 
have  within  his  control  an  amount  of  con- 
tributions paid  by  his  employers  equal  to 
the  amount  of  his  own  social  security  con- 
tribution. This  assumption  rests  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  social  insur- 
ance program  and  Indeed  the  nature  of  pri- 
vate group  insurance.  If  such  an  assumption 
were  used,  the  whole  fabric  of  private  group 
IiJe  Insurance,  annuity  Insurance,  and  other 
forms  of  group  Insurance  In  this  country 
would  have   to  be  regarded  as  inequitable. 

As  a  general  rule,  under  private  group  In- 
surance plans  the  employer  contribution  is 
not  allocated  to  each  employee  In  an  amount 
';elated  to  the  employee's  own  contribution. 
t>n  the  contrary  the  employer  contribution. 
^  in  the  case  of  social  security,  is  what 
makes  It  possible  to  pay  larger  benefits  to 
workers  and  their  survivors  who  are  in  the 
IJPPer  age  brackets  when  the  group  Insurance 
^•f °  8°es  Into  effect  than  could  be  paid  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  worker's  own  contrlbu- 


I  believe  it  bears  repeating  that  even  with- 
out taking  Into  account  the  fact  that  bene- 
fits will  be  Increased  In  future  years,  even 
young  workers  covered  under  social  security 
will  get  Insurance  protection  worth  20  to 
25  percent  more  than  the  value  of  their  con- 
tributions, and  moreover,  they  will  actually 
do  much  better  than  that  when  account  Is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  social  security  benefits 
can  and  will  be  increased  as  wage  levels  go 
up  without  any  need  to  increase  the  contri- 
bution rate. 

In  deciding  whether  younger  people  get 
their  money's  worth  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  social  security  provides  not  only  retire- 
ment protection  but  also  survivors  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  protection.  While  Mr.  Su>- 
venson's  figures  do  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  social  security  provides  protec- 
tion against  loss  of  income  due  to  death  and 
disability  and  also  provides  hospital  insur- 
ance protection  at  age  65,  most  of  his  dis- 
cussion ignores  the  importance  of  these  parts 
of  the  program.  That  importance  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example:  The  value  of  the 
social  security  survivors  insurance  protection 
provided  under  the  House-passed  bill  In  the 
case  of  the  worker  whose  earnings  are  about 
the  median  earnings  of  regularly  employed 
men  ($550  per  month)  who  dies  at  age  35 
leaving  a  wife  aged  32  and  two  small  chil- 
dren is  about  $56,000.  Were  this  worker  to 
become  disabled  at  age  35,  the  value  of  the 
disability  Insurance  protection  to  him  and 
his  family  would  be  about  $59,000. 

Social  security  is  a  sound  and  equitable 
program  for  the  young  and  the  old. 

ni 

Mr.  Stevenson's  article  contains  nearly  two 
columns  on  the  so-called  Sestor  case,  decided 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1960  (pp.  76- 
77) .  Mr,  Stevenson  distorts  the  legal  issues. 
He  has  several  quotes  which  to  a  lawyer  and  a 
general  reader  would  appear  to  be  from  the 
Court's  decision.  But  they  are  not.  He  not 
only  does  not  quote  from  the  Court's  deci- 
sion but  fails  to  mention  that  the  Court 
decision  reversed  the  contention  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  brief  (prepared  in  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration)  that  the  program  is 
not  an  Insurance  program.  What  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  actually  said  was: 

"The  Social  Security  system  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  a  form  of  social  insur- 
ance, enacted  pursuant  t«  Congress'  power  to 
spend  money  in  aid  of  the  general  welfare,' 
whereby  persons  gainfully  employed,  and 
those  who  employ  them,  are  taxed  to  i>ernilt 
the  pajTnent  of  benefits  to  the  retired  and 
disabled,  and  their  dependents," 

The  fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion rejected  many  of  the  contentions  made 
in  the  brief  and  stated  that: 

"The  Interest  of  a  covered  employee  under 
the  [Social  Security)  Act  Is  of  sufficient  sub- 
stance to  fall  within  the  protection  from 
arbitrary  governmental  action  afforded  by 
the  due  process  clause." 

Thus,  as  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  al- 
though the  Congress  can  modify  rights  grant- 
ed under  the  statute,  It  cannot  do  so  in  an 
arbitrary  way.  The  right  to  benefits  under 
social  security,  as  the  Court  has  said,  is  pro- 
tected under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  against  denial  or 
diminution  by  arbitrary  Government  action, 
rv 

The  article  attempts  to  show  that  social 
security  is  unsound  by  referring  to  "un- 
funded outstanding  obligations"  of  $350  bil- 
lion and  stating  that  under  the  Administra- 
tion bill  this  amount  will  rise  to  $417  billion, 
(pp.  79-80).  The  $350  billion  referred  to  is 
the  amount  that  would  be  needed — if  social 
security  were  a  private,  voluntary  Insurance 
program— to  pay  off  all  obligations  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  no  new  en- 
trants into  the  system.  The  Idea  of  there 
being  a  huge  unfunded  liability  in  the  social 
security  system   Is  wholly  me'aninglees  and 


irrelevant  for  any  practical  purposes.  There 
Is  no  need  In  a  Government  program  such  as 
social  security  for  funding  on  the  basis  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article.  It  would  not  only  bs 
unnecessary  but  also  unwise  to  build  up  such 
a  huge  accumulation  of  social  security  funds. 
No  life  Insurance  expert  nor  social  security 
expert,  nor  business  nor  labor  organization, 
and  no  Advisory  Council  or  Committee  of  the 
Congress  has  ever  recommended  such  fund- 
ing. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security — an  Independent  group  of  ex- 
perts In  the  field  which  reviewed  all  aspects 
of  the  social  security  program  over  a  period 
of   18  months— stated   in  its   1965  report: 

"The  Council  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
previous  groups  that  have  studied  the  fi- 
nancing of  tJie  program  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  would  be  unwise  to  keep  on  hand 
a  huge  accumulation  of  funds  sufficient, 
without  regard  to  income  from  new  entrants, 
to  pay  all  future  benefits  to  past  and  present 
contributors,  A  <x)mpulsory  social  Insurance 
program  is  correctly  considered  soundly 
financed  if,  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  esti- 
mates, current  assets  plus  future  Income  are 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
obligations  of  the  program:  the  present  sj-s- 
tem  meets  this  test.  The  claim  sometimes 
made  that  the  system  is  financially  unsound, 
with  an  unfunded  liability  of  some  $300  bil- 
lion, grows  out  of  a  false  analogy  with  private 
insurance,  which  because  of  Its  voluntary 
character  cannot  count  on  income  from  new 
entrants  to  meet  a  part  of  future  obliga- 
tions for  the  present  covered  group" 

V 

nie  article  is  in  error  In  saying  that  the 
social  security  changes  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  would  take  persons  out  of 
poverty  "partly  by  raising  the  Federal  In- 
come taxes"  of  other  people  over  65,  (p,  79). 
Under  the  President's  propoeal,  over  2  million 
perscins  would  be  removed  from  pwverly  (1.6 
million  aged  65  and  over  and  0.5  million  un- 
der age  65)  by  the  increase  In  the  amount 
of  the  social  security  benefits — especially  the 
Increase  in  the  minimum  benefit  from  the 
present  $44  a  month  to  $70.  There  Is  no  truth 
in  the  statement  In  the  article  that  the 
method  of  removing  these  people  from  pov- 
erty would  be  through  raising  Income  taxes. 

The  article  speaks  disparagingly  of  the 
Improvement  of  social  sectirity  benefits  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  assistance  or  relief.  But  this  has 
been  the  objective  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram since  it  was  enacted  in  19351  This  was 
the  original  congressional  Intent.  In  fact, 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Intent  has  been  one 
of  social  security's  great  achievements.  The 
proportion  of  the  aged  on  welfare  hoe  de- 
creased from  about  22  percent  In  1950  to 
about  10  percent  today.  We  hope  to  decrease 
the  proportion  to  5  percent.  Increasing  the 
level  of  social  security  benefits  will  aid  in 
this  objective. 

VI 

One  more  of  the  many  inaccuracies  con- 
tained in  tlie  article  is  the  allegation  in  the 
article  that  social  security  contributions  are 
put  into  the  "Treasury's  general  fund."  (p. 
76).  The  fact  Is  that  the  contributions  are 
automatically  appropriated  by  law  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  which  are  kept 
separate  from  one  another  and  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  and  can  be 
used  only  for  the  paj-ment  of  the  benefits 
and  administrative  expenses  under  the  so- 
cial security  program. 


Mr  Stevenson  says  that  the  Government 
Is  discouraging  beneficiaries  from  augment- 
ing their  Incomes  by  collecting  social  secu- 
rity contributions  with  no  comparable  In- 
crease In  benefits  and  by  withholding  bene- 
fits from  those  beneficiaries  who  earn  over 
$1500  a  year.  (p.  79) 

The  purpose  of  the  social  security  program 
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as  determined  by  the  Congress  Is  to  pay  bene- 
fits when  there  Is  a  loss  of  earnings  because 
of  death,  disability,  or  retirement.  The  law 
prescribes  a  test^generally  referred  to  as  the 
retirement  test— for  determining  whether 
Buch  loss  of  earnings  has  occurred.  The 
amount  of  the  retirement  test  and  whether 
there  should  be  any  retirement  test  is  cer- 
tainly a  question  which  warrants  discussion. 
What  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  say  in  his  ar- 
ticle is  that  eliminating  the  retirement  test 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
$2  billion  a  year.  The  additional  cost  would 
be  incurred  to  pay  benefits  to  about  2  million 
people,  many  of  whom  are  fully  employed 
and  earning  as  much  as  they  ever  did.  The 
vast  majority  of  social  security  beneficiaries— 
some  20  million  other  persons— either  are 
unable  to  work  or  cannot  find  a  Job  and 
therefore  would  not  be  helped  one  iota  by  the 
elimination  of  the  retirement  test.  Would 
this  be  an  intelligent  and  equitable  way  to 
spend  $2  billion  a  year  additional? 

The  author's  statement  that  beneficiaries 
who  work  and  pay  social  security  contribu- 
tions get  "no  comparable  increase"  in  benefits 
may  give  the  impression  that  this  work  can- 
not increase  their  benefits  or  that.  If  it  can, 
the  benefit  increases  are  insignificant.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  beneficiary  who  works  can  get 
a  benefit  increase  if  he  has  even  Just  a  single 
year  In  which  his  earnings  are  more  than  his 
earnings  In  any  one  of  the  past  years  that 
were  used  in  computing  his  benefits. 

In  short.  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  tell  a  full  or 
fair  story  on  the  retirement  test. 

VllI 

The  article  concludes  that  further  study  of 
and  basic  changes  In  social  security  are  called 
for  Some  of  the  concluding  remarks  are 
repetitions  of  misleading  assertions  made 
earlier  and  some  go  further. 

The  article  raises  a  number  of  questions 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  social  secu- 
rity program  In  the  future  after  whatever 
•'temporary  tinkering  the  House  and  Senate 
may  do  regarding  the  President's  program"— 
as  if  the  House  and  Senate  are  not  comprised 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  and  as  if  the  President  is  not  responsi- 
ble to  the  American  people.  It  is  through 
such  processes  as  the  article  calls  'tinker- 
ing"—studied  proposals  such  as  those  made 
by  the  President,  and  congressional  delibera- 
tion and  debates— that  this  Nation  builds 
lt«  public  programs,  orders  its  economy,  and 
carries  on  the  affairs  of  Government,  and  this 
will  doubtless  be  true  In  the  future. 

The  article  goes  on  to  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  the  increases  In  social  security  con- 
tribution rates  that  have  been  enacted  over 
the  years,  that  private  pensions  may  not  be 
able  to  remain  "afloat."  Such  scaremonger- 
Ing  Ignores  the  fact  that  social  security  has 
not  prevented  the  rapid  growth  of  private 
pensions  Private  pensions  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  since  the  1930'3.  when  social 
security  began.  There  were  only  about  400 
private  pension  plans  In  1935  when  social 
security  was  enacted.  Today  there  are  over 
60  COO! 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  proposal 
to  establish  a  "blue  nbbon  commission,  "  over 
the  years  since  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  submitted  it*  report  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
was  enacted  In  1935.  there  have  been  num- 
erous independent  studies  of  social  security 
by  advisory  councils  composed  of  highly 
respected  and  knowledgeable  citizens.  For 
instance  there  was  an  Advisory  Council  Re- 
port in  1939.  1948,  1959.  and  1965.  Since 
1956  studies  by  advisory  councils  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  social  security  law  itseU, 
and  there  have  been  periodic  studies  by  these 
councils.  Through  the  councils,  consisting  of 
representaUves  of  employees,  employers,  the 
self-employed,  and  the  general  public,  the 
social  security  program  has  had  the  benefit 
of  a  great  deal  of  Intelligent  and  thoughtful 
examlnaUon.  Under  the  law.   the   next  ad- 
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vlsory  council,  scheduled  to  be  appointed  In 
1968  {vm.der  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House.  It  would  be  appointed  In  1969).  wUl 
review  all  aspects  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, including  the  status  of  the  social 
securltv  trust  funds  in  relation  to  the  long- 
range  commitments  of  the  program  and  will 
make  a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each 
of  the  social  security  trust  funds  and  to  the 
Congress. 

IX 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  clarified  any  funda- 
mental issues.  He  has  not  pointed  out  the 
great  unmet  social  needs.  What  he  has  done 
has  been  a  great  disservice  to  the  millions  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  and  the  mUllons 
who  are  counting  on  social  security  benefits 
In  the  future.  He  has  obfuscated  and  con- 
fused the  major  policy  Issues  in  social 
security.  A  critical  and  constructive  review 
of  social  security  would  be  welcome.  A  glib 
and  superficial  attack  on  a  program  so  im- 
portant to  minions  of  Americans  Is  not  a 
contribution   to  the  American  people. 


COMMITMENT  TO  THE  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 


Mr  -WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
at  a  critical  point  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  The  American  people  are  being 
asked  to  decide  hard  questions  about  the 
development  of  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams which  effect  every  American  di- 
rectlv  or  indirectly  as  taxpayers  and  as 
voters  and  as  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.  These  questions  relate  to 
foreign  and  domestic  issues  of  great  im- 
port and  are  as  significant  as  any 
confronting  the  people  of  this  Nation  of 

Serious  questions  are  being  posed  by 
the  people  of  my  district  and  many  oth- 
ers as  to  the  Importance  of  the  priority 
of  foreign  policy  needs  and  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  spending  as  opposed  to  the  vital 
and  critical  needs  of  our  own  people  at 
home.  For  example,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  stated  clearly  that,  by  def- 
inition, the  education  of  our  people  and 
the  need  for  eradicating  poverty  in  this 
country  are  "nonessential"  and  are 
therefore  most  easily  cut  when  decisions 
of  budgetary  priority  are  in  question. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present 
moment,  with  the  budget  requests  for  the 
war  against  poverty  at  a  level  of  $2  bil- 
lion, the  total  commitment  is  equal  to 
about  3  weeks  of  spending  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  total  monetary  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  for  all 
of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education 
Act  is  $1.6  billion  or  at  a  rate  of  spending 
in  Vietnam  of  20  days.  And  yet,  the 
overall  success  generated  by  these  vital 
programs  are  clearly  known  to  those  of 
us  who  represent  districts  so  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  community  efforts  which 
these  Federal  measures  have  generated. 

There  are  so  many  examples  of  the  suc- 
cesses which  have  resulted  solely  because 
of  the  availability  of  these  funds  that 


they  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  How- 
ever, I  can  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Ctovernment,  in  the  absence  of 
evident  wiUingness  of  the  private  sector, 
has,  in  my  city  alone,  provided  numerous 
meaningful  jobs  for  unemployed  youns 
people  and  young  people  who  require 
gainful  employment  to  maintain  them- 
selves during  their  schooling.  As  I  have 
often  noted  In  the  past  months,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  responsible  for 
over  6.000  young  people  having  gainful 
employment  during  this  past  summer 
alone  through  the  efforts  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  in  their  in-  and 
out-of-school  programs,  special  commu- 
nity action  programs  under  title  n,  and 
through  direct  hiring  by  the  Federal 
Government  agencies  in  Cleveland. 

NASA  hired  200  young  people  at  their 
Lewis  Flight  Research  Center  in  Cleve- 
land. One  might  have  expected,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  NASA,  with  its 
highly  technical  work,  could  not  have 
absorbed  as  many  young  people  as  it  did. 
Yet.  it  is  because  of  the  availability  of 
a  gi-eat  number  of  highly  skilled  person- 
nel who  obviously  cared  a  great  deal 
about  solving  the  unemployment  among 
young  people  that  NASA  did  not  simply 
employ  these  young  people  but  provided 
a  series  of  extensive  programs  of  educa- 
tion during  off  hours  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  worked  among  the  regular  per- 
sonnel. 

In  addition.  300  young  people  served 
as  assistants  in  the  now  nationally  rec- 
ognized Cleveland  Summer  Arts  Festival. 
In  this  example,  these  young  people  as- 
sisted in  publicity,  traffic  control,  and  all 
other  activities  relating  to  each  of  the 
80  performances  which  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  10  neighborhoods  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  during  the  last  siunmer. 
These  young  people  had  this  opportunity 
made  available  to  them  because  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Each  audi- 
ence averaged  over  1,800  people  and 
soared  over  8,000  when  Duke  Ellington 
appeared,  performing  in  a  torential  rain- 
storm In  the  streets  of  Cleveland. 

With  a  small  sum  of  OEO  money  of 
$70  000,  over  1,900  young  people  from 
Cleveland,  many  of  whom  had  never 
been  out  of  their  neighborhood,  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  from  1  to  4  weeks 
of  residential  summer  camping  or  a 
whole  summer  of  day  camp.  The  coop- 
eration between  the  local  officials  of  the 
poverty  program,  the  camping  officials 
of  18  Cleveland  organizations,  and  the 
Federal  Government's  OEO  is  but 
another  example  of  the  vitality  and 
critical  importance  of  our  war  against 
poverty. 

Numerous  other  programs  in  the  area 
of  health  with  our  new  OEO-sponsored 
health  facility,  Headstart  and  child  de- 
velopment, which  affects  thousands  ol 
Cleveland's  young  children,  adult  educa- 
tion, and  many,  many  other  Innovative 
efforts  which  have  resulted  from  the 
stimulation  provided  by  the  OEO  legis- 
lation have  proved  the  worth  of  the  war 
against  poverty  in  Cleveland  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cleveland. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
high  time  that  we  forcefully  counter  the 
presumptions  which  exist  in  so  many 
quarters  that  these  programs  are  "non- 


essential" and  therefore  can  be  cut  most 
easily  among  all  of  the  programs  on  the 
long  list  of  legislative  appropriations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  OEO  programs  are 
essential. 

The  problem  with  people-oriented.  In- 
novative programs,  like  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs,  is  that 
they  result  from  the  action  and  coopera- 
tion of  ordinary  people  in  the  streets  of 
Cleveland  and  other  cities.  Such  pro- 
graming which  is  so  highly  personal- 
ized and  people-oriented  is  not  like  many 
many  others  with  which  those  of  us  in 
Congress  have  to  deal. 

The  problems  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  community  action  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  be  measured  in  the  same 
terms  with  which  we  measure  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  wheat-cotton  sub- 
sidy program  or  the  success  of  a  water 
project  in  Nebraska  or  California  or 
space  ventures.  In  these  examples,  like 
agriculture,  water,  or  missile  projects, 
the  Federal  money  is  paid  and  we  can 
anticipate  specific  results.  Obviously,  a 
certain  number  of  dollars  in  a  project  to 
build  a  dam  or  causeway  will,  for  the 
most  part,  result  in  the  production  of 
that  project  to  the  architectural  or  engi- 
neering specifications  as  presented.  The 
personnel  Involved  in  these  specific  kinds 
of  projects  can  control  and  are  ultimately 
controlled  by  scientific  in-puts  required 
to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

However,  the  results  of  programs  deal- 
ing with  human  misery  and  poverty  in 
this  country  cannot  be  scientifically  con- 
trolled. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  money 
alone.  Federal  or  otherwise,  will  not  nec- 
essarily produce  the  results  which  we 
anticipate  on  a  schedule  we  caa  plan.  Yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  absence  of  this  finan- 
cial assistance  and  the  moral  support 
which  this  commitment  represents  only 
discourages  vast  nimibers  of  people  who 
are  otherwise  discouraged  and  unaided 
in  their  attempts  to  determine  solutions 
for  their  own  critical  problems. 

We  know  it  is  not  possible,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  guarantee  that  expend- 
iture of  the  dollars  alone  will  result  in 
known  and  predictable  results  o.  solu- 
tions to  human  problems  as  we  can  with 
water,  space,  or  agriculture  support  pro- 
grams. The  human  factors  of  the  people- 
oriented  projects  of  OEO  which  are 
highly  innovative  cannot  and  should  not 
be  required  to  guarantee  results  on  a 
scientific  basis.  These  poverty  programs 
must  be  tailored  by  the  needs  of  the  lo- 
cal community  and  its  people.  These  pro- 
grams cannot  and  should  not  be  dictated 
by  what  Congress  thinks  should  be  the 
results  from  such  programs  as  they  do 
with  nonpeople  space,  agriculture,  or 
water  projects. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  more  difficult 
for  many  to  support  such  programs  as 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
war  against  poverty  in  comparison  to 
public  works  water  projects  or  the  Na- 
tion's space  program.  Yet  to  make  a  de- 
cision not  to  support  these  social  pro- 
grams is  in  my  judgment  shortsighted 
and  unconscionable  at  a  time  whei.  great 
numbers  of  people  of  our  own  country 
are  so  clearly  in  need  of  this  vital  assist- 
ance which  has  succeeded  so  well. 


I  wish.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  fine  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  entitled 
"Keep  Faith  in  Poverty  War,"  and  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Beyond  the  Poverty 
Vote,"  which  lend  further  support  to  the 
thesis  I  have  outlined. 

I  wish  also  to  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  which  is  aptly 
entitled  "Poverty  is  Everyone's  Prob- 
lem." This  editorial  was  prompted  by  a 
recent  vi-sit  of  a  Republican  Party  task 
force  which  fully  anticipated  being  able 
to  criticize  Cincinnati's  community 
action  effort  as  a  result  of  its  brief  visit. 
As  the  editorial  indicated: 

There  were  no  substantial  allegations  of 
fraud  or  mismanagement  or  malevolence,  no 
allegations  of  widespread  waste  or  corruption. 

As  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  task  force  and  that — 

Contrary  to  what  many  Americans  con- 
tinue to  believe,  the  war  on  poverty  is  essen- 
tially a  local  rather  than  a  federal  program. 
The  substantial  public  Interest  In  the  war 
against  poverty  Is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
aspect  of  the  entire  effort  to  mitigate  pov- 
erty in  the  Queen  City,  for  It  Is  at  least  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  Cincinnatians  have 
begun  to  Imagine  that  poverty  is.  in  a  real 
sense,  everyone's  problem. 

And  finally,  the  Enquirer's  editorial 
rightly  states  that  it  Is  "becoming  in- 
creasingly clear,  we  think,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  belongs  on  the  doorstep  of 
ever>-  Clncirmatian — rich  and  poor,  white 
and  black,  young  and  old." 

It  is  equally  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  Americans  throughout  the  Nation 
are  now  feeling  the  same  way:  That  the 
problem  of  poverty  does  indeed  belong 
on  the  doorstep  of  every  American — rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  young  and 
old. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  when  conducted  in  good 
faith  and  with  honesty  and  with  innova- 
tion and  with  the  recognition  of  the 
human  character  of  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, cannot  be  dismissed  as  "non- 
essential." These  vital  programs  of  OEO 
catmot  be  cut  in  favor  of  non-people- 
orlented  programing.  These  are  not  non- 
essential programs  because  the  people, 
and  the  problems  for  which  these  pro- 
grams have  been  developed,  are  not  non- 
essential. 

I  wish.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  the  edi- 
torials from  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  Times, 
and  the  Enquirer  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Sept.  27,  1967) 

Keep  Fatth   in  Poverty   War 

The  Plain  Dealer  continued  to  have  hope 
for  the  war  on  poverty,  even  when  its  failures 
were  being  trumpeted  abroad  and  its  oppo- 
nents were  crowding  over  every  bungle. 

Now  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  Just  finished  hearing  401  wit- 
nesses say  whatever  they  knew  through  144 
hours  of  testimony  In  33  days  of  public 
hearings. 

Of  the  401  witnesses,  only  two  advocated 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be 
abolished,  or  that  Its  programs  be  taken  over 
by  other  federal  agencies,  or  that  those  pro- 
grams be  ended. 

The  10-Democrat,  6-Republlcan  committee 
reports:  "OEO  Is  necessary.  It  should  not  be 


abolished.  Its  programs  should  not  be  'spun 

off.'  " 

This  bears  out  The  Plain  Dealer's  judg- 
ments In  the  early  trial-and  error  battles  of 
the  poverty  war.  The  OEO  made  mistakes.  It 
got  scorched  for  troubles  that  were  ines- 
capable. No  agency  trying  to  reshape  poverty- 
toughened  youth  Into  cooperative  young  cit- 
izens could  avoid  the  rough  stuff.  And  not 
every  Job  Corp  unit  can  Instantly  run  as 
successfully  as  the  one  here  on  Ansel  Road. 

This  week  the  Senate  will  get  the  OEXD  leg- 
islation as  touched  up  by  the  committee.  It 
will  probably  vote  on  it  in  a  few  days. 

We  are  for  Head  Start  and  a  followthrough 
to  clinch  what  gains  it  offers.  We  are  for 
more  Job-producing,  more  child  day  care. 
more  person-to-person  guidance  for  families 
and  elderly  poor. 

We  are  for  OEO's  acceleration  of  all  re- 
habilitative services  In  contrast  to  cold  hand- 
outs like  "negative  Income  tax."  The  latter 
make  mere  low-grade  consumers  out  of  the 
poor.  But  rehabilitating  a  person  in  poverty — 
while  giving  him  a  decent  stipend — gives 
him  his  chance  to  earn  self-respect,  climbing 
out  of  poverty  on  his  own  steam. 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes.  Sept.  27.  1967) 
Beyond  the  Poverty  Vote 

The  antipoverty  program  now  ne.aring  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  is  a  complicated  measure. 
There  are  several  different  programs  because 
there  are  several  kinds  of  people  who  are  poor. 

Most  f)athetic,  perhaps,  are  the  five  million 
old  men  and  women  living  out  their  last 
years  in  meager,  sometimes  harrowing,  cir- 
cumstances. Most  challenging  are  the  12.5 
million  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
growing  up  in  families  whose  Incomes  are 
below  $3,000  a  year.  The  nation  has  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  these  children  or  face 
the  probability  that  out  of  their  constricted 
lives,  blighted  hopes  and  disordered  emotions 
will  come  tomorrow's  terrifying  tornado  of 
hate  and  violence. 

But  the  faces  of  pwverty  Include  more  than 
the  very  old  and  the  very  young.  There  are 
the  youths  unprepared  for  Jobs,  the  high 
school  dropouts,  the  unskilled.  There  are  the 
mothers,  deserted  or  divorced,  who  are  rear- 
ing small  children.  There  are,  too,  the  fam- 
ilies where  the  breadwinner  does  not  earn 
enough  to  meet  the  family  needs. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee,  after  a  sym- 
pathetic but  searching  re-examlnation  of 
existing  programs  by  Its  Poverty  subcom- 
mittee, has  drafted  a  bill  that  strengthens 
and  extends  the  basic  law  It  adds  funds  to 
help  the  aged,  w  expand  f.^mlly  planning 
and  to  establish  more  day-care  centers.  The 
committee  report  recognizes  that  both  the 
community  action  program  and  the  Job 
Corps  have  encountered  administrative  dif- 
ficulties, as  was  inevitable,  but  It  recom- 
mends carrying  these  programs  forward.  A 
willingness  to  experiment  is  essential  If  an- 
swers are  to  be  found  to  the  stubborn,  many- 
sided  problems  of  persistent  poverty. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  bill  Is  the  two- 
year  emergency  program  to  provide  Jobs  for 
the  unskilled  and  the  semi-skilled.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  showing  poor  Judgment  In 
resisting  this  proposal.  In  a  society  so  rich 
as  the  United  States,  the  Government  can 
afford  to  act  as  employer  of  last  resort  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  cannot 
find  Jobs.  This  emergency  program  is  a  mod- 
est start  In  a  necessary  campaign  against 
hopelessness  and  for  Individual  self-respect. 

In  casting  their  votes  on  the  antipoverty 
bill,  the  members  of  the  Senate  have  an  obli- 
gation to  look  beyond  statistics  and  beyond 
partisanship.  As  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  ob- 
served the  other  day,  the  "poverty  program 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  truly 
significant  programs."  It  can  achieve  Its  full 
potential  If  the  Senators  remember  the  face: 
of  the  poor.  Beyond  budgets,  beyond  tech- 
nicalities, their  faces  tell  poverty's  story. 
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I  From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer] 
Poverty  Is  Evertone's  Problem 
In  this  space  three  weeks  ago,  as  Cincin- 
nati's poverty  program  was  about  to  undergo 
a  day  of  scrutiny  by  two  visiting  Republican 
congressmen,  we  remarked:  "If  Clnclnnatrs 
poverty  program  Is  as  good  as  Its  defenders 
argue  It  Is,  a  day  or  more  of  investigation 
will  make  it  look  all  the  better." 

The  Community  Action  Commission,  the 
broadly  repreeentaUve  agency  responsible 
for  directing  the  war  on  poverty  in  the 
Cincinnati  area,  seemingly  feels  that  the 
program  has  passed  the  test  with  Its  stature 
notably  enhanced.  And  there  is  much  evi- 
dence that  the  commissions  assessment  Is 
correct. 

Not  everyone  who  appeared  before  the  con- 
gressional panel,  to  be  sure,  endorsed  all  that 
has  been  undertaken  In  the  name  of  com- 
bating poverty  In  Cincinnati.  Some,  Indeed, 
didn't  endorse  any  part  of  it. 

But  the  differences  of  opinion  that  came 
to  light,  it  seems  to  us.  were  differences  of 
phUofiophy,  differences  of  emphasis  and 
technique. 

There  were  no  substantial  aUegations  of 
fraiul  or  mismanagement  or  malevolence,  no 
allegations  of  widespread  waste  or  corrup- 
tion. 

AT>rf  from  the  absence  of  any  Indictment 
of  Itt  work,  the  Commvuilty  Action  Com- 
mlatlon,  who»e  members  railled  to  its  sup- 
port In  adrance  of  the  investigation,  has 
drawn  conalderable  encotiragement.  From  the 
lame  set  of  circumstances,  we  think,  the 
community  can  derive  a  substantial  measure 
of  pride. 

Ftw  no  comparable  program  was  ever 
laundied  with  greater  opportunities  for  In- 
eptness.  confusion  and  waste. 

Contrary  to  what  many  Americans  con- 
UAue  to  believe,  the  war  on  poverty  is  es- 
■entlaUy  a  local,  rather  than  a  Federal,  pro- 
gram. The  funding,  to  be  sure,  comes  largely 
from  the  Federal  level.  But  to  survey  the 
lUt  of  agencies  responsible  for  carrying  the 
Cincinnati  war  on  poverty  Into  action  Is  to 
■•e  that  they  are.  in  the  main,  long-estab- 
Uah«d  and  highly  regarded  parts  of  the  com- 
munity scene. 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  for 
example,  has  been  the  largest  single  bene- 
ficiary in  the  distribution  of  poverty  funds. 
Others  have  been  the  Hamilton  County 
Board  of  Education,  the  Planned  Parenthood 
AsBOCiation,  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati, 
the  Clermont  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  Salvation 
Army.  Talbert  House,  Inc.,  and  nearly  a 
doeen  neighborhood  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Cincinnati  Federation  of  Settle- 
ment and  Neighborhood  Centers. 

The  utilization  of  local  agencies  to  carry 
forward  the  war  on  poverty  has  both  Its 
good  and  bad  features.  In  Cleveland,  they 
have  been  all  good  because  virtually  all  of 
the  local  agencies  involved  have  been  manned 
over  the  years  by  conscientious  volunteers 
and  competent  staff  personnel. 

Had  it  been  otherwise — had  the  existing 
agencies  labored  in  a  tradition  of  wasteful- 
ness and  ineptness — the  poverty  program  it- 
self would  have  bogged  down  in  incompe- 
tence and  futility. 

That  such  is  not  the  case  has  been  amply 
established  in  the  last  few  weeks.  And  the 
result  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  commu- 
nity. 

When  the  CommiuUty  Action  Commission. 
as  an  example,  sponsored  a  day-long  collo- 
quium to  discuss  various  aspects  of  the  pov- 
erty program  on  September  17,  its  members 
were  franily  amazed  at  the  public  tntereat 
and  support.  The  colloquium  Itself  estab- 
lished the  needs  for  additional  public  In- 
quiries Into  a  numt>er  of  specialized  flelds — 
police-community  relations,  employment  op- 
portunltleB  and  Job  training,  the  role  of  the 
poor  In  shaping  official  poUeleB  aimed  at  less- 
ening their  plight. 


This  substantial  public  Interest  Is  perhaps 
the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  entire  effort 
to  mitigate  poverty  in  the  Queen  City,  for  it 
is  at  least  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  Clncln- 
natians  have  begun  to  imagine  that  poverty 
l8,  in  a  real  sense,  everyone's  problem. 

It  has  been  easy  in  the  past  to  imagine 
that  poverty  is  the  problem  of  politicians 
who  have  ridden  into  office  on  a  magic  car- 
pet of  promises. 

Or  that  it  is  the  problem  of  the  com- 
munity's employers  who  alone  have  the 
power  to  create  Job  opportunities. 

Or  that  it  Is  the  problem  of  the  civil  rights 
organizations,  which  have  asked  for  and 
received  the  most  sweeping  legislative  en- 
actments in  the  nation's  history. 

Or  that  it  is  simply  a  problem  of  our  city 
officials,  charged,  as  they  are,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order. 

Each  of  these  imaginings  contains  an  ele- 
ment of  correctness.  But  it  Is  beconUng  in- 
creasingly clear,  we  think,  that  the  problem 
of  poverty  belongs  on  the  doorstep  of  every 
Clnclnnatlan— rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black,  young  and  old. 

We  happen  to  harbor  deep  philosophical 
differences  with  many  of  those  active  in  di- 
recting the  war  on  poverty — differences  that 
make  us  doubt  whether  this  generation  or 
any  future  generation  can  actually  drive 
poverty  from  the  land. 

But  these  differences  do  not  mean  that  we 
condemn  the  effort,  or  that  Ufe  in  Cincinnati 
does  not  stand  to  be  enhanced  by  programs 
calculated  to  convert  today's  tax  consumers 
into  tomorrow's  taxpayers. 

We  believe  that  Cincinnati — and  every 
other  community — must  bend  ever\-  effort  to 
create  opportunity  where  there  has  been 
none  In  the  past.  We  believe  this  because  we 
do  not  want  to  see  Cincinnati  become  an 
anntial  battlefield.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
Cincinnati  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
welfare  beneficiaries. 

We  want  Instead  to  see-  Clncirmatl  con- 
tinue to  be  a  city  of  substantial  home  owners 
who  hold  a  genuine,  personal  stake  in  what 
happens  to  the  entire  Ohio  Valley.  We  want 
Cincinnati  to  be  a  commimlty  in  which 
young  people  of  all  races,  all  talents,  all  eco- 
nomic circumstances  can  find  rewarding 
work  compatible  with  their  aptitudes  and 
preparation.  And  we  want  Cincinnati  to  be 
a  communitv  in  which  men  and  women  of 
all  political  and  religious  and  ethnic  persua- 
sions con  continue  to  work  together  to  iden- 
tify and  solve  common  problems. 

Every  time  Clnclnnatians  can  sit  down  and 
air  their  differences  and  give  voice  to  their 
aspirations,  that  day  draws  nearer. 


THE  FAA  STUDIES  AIR  SAFETY— TO 
DEATH 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arfc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  made  20  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion bo  improve  air  safety.  Among  them 
was  a  requirement  for  all  dome."»tic  air- 
craft, commercial  and  pri'  '<-  ^  ca^t 
an  automatic  signaling  Uc.  •-  '  ■»■--» 
would  enable  searchers  to  quickly  pin- 
point the  site  of  a  crash.  As  Is  so  often, 
and  so  tragically  the  case,  the  FAA's  re- 
sponse is  that  they  are  studying  it. 

A  device  similar  to  the  one  I  demon- 
strated for  the  press  this  morning  was 
brought  to  the  FAA's  attention  about  8 


years  ago.  The  FAA  said  then  that  they 
would  study  it.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  thousands  of  crashes  in  which  the 
planes  involved  were  not  found  for  days' 
or  months.  In  many  instances,  passen- 
gers and  pilots  survived  the  crash  but 
perished  ultimately  because  of  injuries, 
exposure  or  starvation — or  a  combination 
of  these — because  searchers  could  not 
spot  the  wreckage. 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  there  were 
43  crashes  in  1964  which  had  not  been 
located  by  September.  In  one  tragic  acci- 
dent, Dr.  Randolph  Lovelace,  senior  flight 
surgeon  with  the  Space  Agency,  took  off 
from  Aspen,  Colo.,  in  an  air  taxi  with  his 
wife  and  their  pilot.  Shortly  after  takeoff, 
the  plane  went  into  a  stall  and  crashed 
in  a  canyon.  The  occupants  were  injured 
but  alive.  Searchers  came  within  a  mile 
of  the  crash  but  never  spotted  it.  Dr. 
Lovelace,  his  wife,  and  their  pilot  were 
frozen  to  death  5  days  after  the  crash. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  read  press 
accounts  of  the  tragic  deaths  of  the  Oien 
family  of  Oregon,  whose  light  plane 
crashed  on  a  northern  California  moun- 
tain last  March.  The  family,  which  in- 
cluded a  16-year-old  girl,  survived  the 
crash  and  managed  to  stay  alive  for  2 
full  montlis  before  succumbing  to  ex- 
posure and  starvation.  The  young  girl's 
diary  told  of  the  frustration  they  felt 
hearing  search  planes  overhead— planes 
which  could  not  see  them  because  of  bad 
weather  and  had  no  other  means  of  pin- 
pointing the  crash  site. 

It  is  appalling  to  me  that  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  have 
been  using  successfully  for  3  full  years 
a  simple  little  device  that  would  clearly 
have  saved  the  Oiens  and  the  Lovelaces, 
and  coimtless  others.  This  automatic 
crash  locating  imit.  developed  and  man- 
ufactured by  ACR  Electronics  Corp.,  of 
New  York  City,  has  already  saved  the 
lives  of  more  than  1,000  aircrews  who 
crashed  in  Vietnam.  The  military  unit  is 
inexpensive,  costing  only  $285  each.  I 
understand  that  a  similar  unit  could  be 
adapted  for  civilian  use  for  under  $100. 
Even  if  the  cost  were  far  higher,  the  price 
would  be  minimal  in  terms  of  the  lives 
this  device  could  save.  The  FAA  must  be 
aware  of  the  use  being  made  of  it  by  the 
military.  Yet,  it  takes  no  action.  It  con- 
tinues to  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  upon  the 
FAA  to  immediately  certify  an  automatic 
crash  locator  and  to  Issue  a  regulation 
requiring  its  use  on  all  commercial  and 
private  aircraft  in  the  United  States.  The 
FAA  is  studying  air  safety  to  death— 
literally.  It  is  time  to  stop  studying  and 
start  acting. 


MTT.TTARY    DICTATORS    ARE   RUIN- 
ING GREECE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  recently  published 


a  penetrating  article  about  the  terrible 
events  occurring  in  Greece  under  the 
military  oflQcers  who  revolted  and  seized 
power  last  spring. 

Dictatorship  in  its  shabbiest  dress  now 
rules  Greece,  the  land  which  gave  birth 
to  many  of  our  most  precious  ideas  of 
democracy  and  liberty.  Surely  our  Na- 
tion and  the  other  democracies  of  the 
West  cannot  consider  doing  business  as 
usual  with  this  band  of  men  until  con- 
stitutional government  and  freedom  is 
restored. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  sad  storj-  of  what  this 
military  junta  is  doing  to  the  people  and 
their  freedoms  in  Greece. 

The  story  follows : 
after    the     arrests — how     the     military 
Rules  8  Million  Greeks 
(By  Maurice  Ooldbloom) 

The  military  junta  which  seized  power  in 
Greece  last  April  21  is  still  nervous,  but  with 
each  passing  day  it  is  less  and  less  vulnerable. 
By  now,  neither  a  decision  by  King  Constan- 
tine  to  break  with  it.  nor  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  cut  off  military  aid  would 
automatically  topple  it.  though  either  would 
undoubtedly  weaken  it.  • 

The  attitude  of  most  Greeks  toward  the 
King's  role  is  summed  up  in  a  mot  that  has 
been  going  the  rounds  in  Athens:  "In  the 
process  of  seduction,  there  i.s  a  point  at  which 
a  girl  must  decide  whether  she  is  going  to 
remain  a  virgin.  The  King  has  passed  that 
point  with  the  junta."  In  his  recent  ap- 
pearances in  the  United  States — in  Washing- 
ton with  the  President,  in  Newport  for  the 
America's  Cup  races — Constantine  has  ap- 
parently been  acting  as  the  regime's  envoy. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States,  through  its 
initial  acquiescence,  has  given  the  junta  the 
time  it  needed  to  dig  in. 

In  other  words,  the  Junta,  though  not  no- 
ticeably more  popular,  does  seem  to  be  more 
solidly  entrenched.  The  coup  was  staged  by 
no  more  than  200  to  400  officers — out  of  some 
10,000  in  the  Greek  Army.  The  ability  of  such 
a  small  group  to  seize  power  without  signifi- 
cant opposition  was  largely  the  result  of  mis- 
taken Identity.  Greeks  had  long  been  expect- 
ing— and  right-wing  Greeks  had  been  hoping 
lor — a  coup  by  a  large,  nominally  secret,  but 
In  fact  well-known,  organization  dominated 
by  senior  officers  known  as  IDEA.  But  over 
the  years  a  small,  rival  organization  of  Junior 
officers,  called  EENA.  had  been  growing  up 
almost  unnoticed.  At  the  time  of  the  coup 
Its  leadership  included  only  one  general— 
Stylianos  Patakos,  now  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior— and  he  had  been  made  a  brigadier 
only  three  months  before.  The  group's  most 
important  leader  was  Col.  George  Papadopou- 
los — who  happened  also  to  be  the  man  as- 
signed by  IDEA  to  transmit  the  orders  for  its 
coup  to  its  followers  throughout  the  army. 

It  was  EENA  that  struck,  but  when  Pa'pa- 
dopoulos  gave  the  signal  its  recipients 
thought  they  were  obev'lng  IDEA.  Because 
there  was  no  organized  democratic  group  in 
the  army,  there  was  no  military  resistance. 
Because  civilian  political  groups— including 
the  weak  and  demoralized  Communists- 
were  prepared  only  for  electoral  activity, 
there  was  no  popular  resistance. 

Once  in.  the  Junta  lost  no  time  in  broad- 
ening its  base  of  military  support  Increas- 
ing the  o.fficer  corps  by  approximately  10 
per  cent  has  enabled  It  to  win  the  support 
of  perhaps  twice  that  many  officers  through 
promotions  and  new  appointments.  Key 
officers  on  whose  loyalty  it  could  not  count 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  the  army,  this  purge 
Jor  the  most  part  took  place  Immediately 
Mter  the  coup;  in  the  navy,  where  the  coup 
had  received  almost  no  support,  the  junta 
moved  more  slowly.  Still,  by  mid-August 
more  than  60  naval  officers,  mosUy  of  high 


rank,  were  said  to  have  been  removed,  and 
11  to  have  been  arrested. 

Arrests,  mdeed.  have  been  the  junta's 
most  conspicuous  activity.  The  cases  of 
former  Premier  George  Papandreou  of  the 
Center  Union,  his  son,  Andreas  Papandreou, 
and  Mikis  Theodorakls.  composer  of  the 
score  for  "Zorba  the  Greek,"  have  attracted 
worldwide  attention,  but  there  are  thou- 
sands more,  and  the  arrests  show  no  signs 
of  abating. 

The  original  wave  of  arrests  was  based 
largely  on  an  army  list  of  suspects  prepared 
nearly  20  years  ago;  the  conspirators  had 
been  afraid  to  ask  for  more  recent  lists  for 
fear  of  tipping  their  hand.  Thus,  many  of 
those  arrested  in  the  first  sweep  were  people 
who,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  the 
turbulent  nineteen-forties,  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  politically  active. 

Later  arrests — which  by  now  certainly  out- 
number those  of  the  first  wave — have  been 
more  selective.  They  affect  all  sections  of  the 
political  spectrum,  including  parliamentary 
deputies,  former  Government  ministers  and 
several  of  the  country's  leading  Journalists. 
They  also  include  a  man  who  criticized  the 
King  in  a  telephone  conversation  with  his 
sister,  a  bus  driver  who  objected  to  letting 
a  soldier  ride  free  and  numerous  persons  ac- 
cused of  such  offenses  as  having  five  or  more 
guests  in  their  home  or  possessing  a  mimeo- 
graph and  not  registering  it  with  the  police. 

Of  those  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  coup, 
more  than  6.000  were  sent  to  a  hastily  opened 
concentration  camp  on  the  Island  of  Ylaros. 
(Some  1.500.  most  of  whom  had  been  ar- 
rested because  of  their  official  positions 
rather  than  for  their  politics,  were  soon  re- 
leased, though  many  remained  under  house 
arrest  I  The  Government  has  now  announced 
the  opening  of  a  second  major  concentra- 
tion camp  on  the  island  of  Leros.  to  which 
prisoners  are  being  transferred  from  Yiaroe. 
This  should  be  an  Improvement 

Tiaros  Is  a  completely  waterless  and  barren 
Island,  swept  by  high  winds.  Before  the  coup 
It  had  an  old  and  unused  prison,  with  cells 
for  a  few  htmdred  persons.  When  the  de- 
tainees were  dumped  on  the  island,  the 
prison  was  used  to  house  some  of  the  women. 
The  other  prisoners  were  housed  In  tents,  25 
to  a  tent,  grouped  In  three  camps. 

Some  weeks  later,  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  to  have  released  about  a 
third  of  the  prisoners  originally  there.  It 
announced  plans  to  construct  reservoirs  on 
the  island  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
each  prisoner  to  receive  15  liters  (a  little  less 
than  4  gallons)  of  water  a  day.  Clearly,  the 
water  supply  during  the  first  several  weeks 
must,  have  been  barely  enough  for  drinking, 
let  alone  sanitation. 

Later,  other  ameliorations  were  promised. 
These  included  an  improvement  in  the  diet, 
which  was  said  to  have  consisted  mainly  of 
beans,  and  the  opening  of  a  canteen  at  which 
prisoners  could  ptirchase  additional  food  and 
other  small  necessities.  Some  of  these  im- 
provements may  have  taken  place.  It  at  least 
appears  reasonably  certain  that  the  canteen 
was  opened^-slnce  underground  channels 
reported  a  few  weeks  later  that  it  had  been 
closed  again. 

There  are  Inevitable  gaps  and  time  lags 
in  information  on  conditions  in  the  various 
places  of  detention,  since  Ylaros  and  most  of 
the  others  have  been  barred  to  Journalists 
and  foreigners.  A  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  has,  to  be  stire,  been 
permitted  to  visit  them.  But  In  accordance 
with  the  normal  practice  of  that  organiza- 
tion, his  report  was  submitted  only  to  the 
Greek  Government,  which  never  made  It 
public. 

The  Government  did,  however,  release  a 
letter  in  which  the  Red  Cross  representative 
asked  on  humanitarian  grounds  that  the  250 
women  confined  in  the  old  prison  on  Yiaroe 
be  transferred  elsewhere,  to  accommodations 
more  appropriate  to  their  sex.  (The  circum- 


stances of  this  release  were  such  that  one  is 
Impelled  to  wonder  if  the  Government  really 
desired  to  give  it  wide  publicity.  In  the 
Greek  Government  press  office,  official  re- 
leases are  normally  laid  out  on  tables,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  numbers  which 
they  bear.  They  are  available  in  Greek. 
English  and  French.  This  release  had  no 
number,  it  was  not  with  the  others,  and  it 
was  available  only  in  Greek.)  I  have  seen 
no  report  indicating  that  such  a  transfer  has 
in  fact  taken  place,  although  the  women 
may  be  among  thoee  now  being  moved  to 
Lieros. 

If  conditions  on  Ylaros  have  Improved  in 
some  elementary  physical  respjects.  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  recently  become  worse 
in  other  ways.  Some  250  of  the  'most  dan- 
gerous" prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  segre- 
gated from  the  others,  and  to  be  confined 
to  their  quarters  20  hours  a  day  During  the 
four  hotirs  in  which  they  are  allowed  out. 
the  other  prisoners  are  confined.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  contact  between  the  two 
groups.  And  the  three  camps  on  the  Island 
are  kept  Isolated  from  one  another. 

These  changes  probably  result  from  the 
regime's  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
prisoners  to  break  down  under  its  pressure. 
A  condition  for  release  Is  that  the  detainee 
sign  a  pledge  to  refrain  from  "antinational 
and  anti-Governmental  activity."  Pew  pollt- 
Icaliy  significant  prisoners  have  been  willing 
to  sign,  regarding  it  as  dishonorable. 

Interior  Minister  Patakos  complained  to 
me:  "Some  of  them  are  getting  more  hard- 
ened instead  of  reforming.  They  have  orga- 
nized by  tents:  a  leader  for  each  tent,  and 
a  group  leader  for  each  8  or  10  tents.  They 
have  a  president  lor  each  of  the  camps,  and 
a  general  commander  for  the  whole  island. 
They  have  collected  250,000  drachmas  |a 
little  more  than  $8,000]  among  themselves, 
for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  a  good  one." 

As  one  of  the  "Communist"  leaders  of  the 
hardened  prisoners,  Patakos  mentioned  Di- 
mitrios  Stratis.  When  I  remarked  that  the 
78-year-old  Stratis,  a  veteran  trade-union 
leader  and  leftwing  parliamentary  deputy 
whom  1  know  well,  was  not  a  Communist, 
Patakos  replied:  "He  calls  himself  a  Social- 
ist, but  he  Is  a  Conimunlst.  In  Greece,  we 
have  right  people  and  wrong  people.  All  those 
who  are  against  the  country  are  Communists. 
Stratis  is  a  Communist  in  his  heart  and  his 
works.  They  are  all  liars.'' 

Ylaros  and  the  courts-martial  which  hand 
out  sentences  of  five  years  for  writing  slogans 
on  walls  and  eight  years  for  lise-majeste  are 
not  the  Government's  only  instruments  of 
intimidation.  Some  Greeks  beyond  the 
borders  have  had  their  citizenship  revoked — 
most  notably,  the  actress  Melina  Mercoun. 
who  seems  to  have  come  out  ahead  on  the 
exchange. 

Many  persons  regarded  as  potential  trou- 
blemakers have  been  taken  to  police  stations 
and  badly  beaten,  as  a  warning,  without  be- 
ing formally  arrested;  this  treatment  has 
been  most  often  used  on  students  and  other 
young  people.  The  security  police  have 
visited  private  employers  witli  lists  of  "un- 
reliable" individuals  who  are  to  be  dis- 
charged. Many  people  have  had  their  tele- 
phones removed  because  of  their  fKjIltical 
views;  all  have  been  discouraged  from  talk- 
ing politics  on  the  phone  or  writing  about  it 
to  friends  by  the  knowledge  that  phones  are 
likely  to  be  tapped  and  letters  opened. 

But  the  Junta  has  not  relied  on  terror 
alone  to  consolidate  its  position.  Rather,  It 
has  systematically  endeavored  to  entrench 
itself  in  every  aspect  of  Greek  life.  On  the 
national  level,  despite  the  existence  of  a 
nominally  civilian  Government,  an  army 
officer  plays  a  key  role  In  every  ministry — 
in  some  cases  as  minister,  in  others  as  secre- 
tary general,  in  still  others  as  a  political  com- 
missar without  official  title. 

The    tenure    of    civil    servants    has    been 
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aboUfihed;  many  have  been  removed  for  their 
ideas,  and  all  have  been  ordered  to  pledge 
their  loyalty  to  the  regime  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal. The  purge  has  not  been  confined  to 
such  poUtlcally  sensitive  department*  as 
the  police,  where  118  high-ranking  officials 
and  police  doctors  were  dismissed  In  mid- 
AiiguBt,  (Others  had  been  ousted  previously, 
Individually  or  In  smaller  batches,  i  It  has 
even  affected  the  director  of  the  Byzantine 
Museum,  an  internationally  known  scholar. 
Locally,  the  regime  has  destroyed  the  sys- 
tem of  nonpolltlcal  nomarchs  or  district  ad- 
ministrators, whose  establishment  American 
advisers  once  regarded  as  one  of  their  major 
achievements.  More  than  half  the  nomarchs 
have  been  removed;  most  of  their  replace- 
ment«  are  army  officers.  While  asserting  Its 
belief  in  the  decentralization  of  authority, 
the  Government  has  removed  large  numbers 
of  elected  mayors  and  local  councils  and  re- 
placed them  with  appiolntees  chosen  In 
Athens. 

Nor  has  it  confined  itself  to  the  govern- 
mental sphere.  It  has  seized  control  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  It  has  dissolved  hundreds 
of  private  organizations  and  removed  the 
officers  of  numerous  others,  including  bar  as- 
sociations, agrlculttiral  cooperatives  and  the 
Jewish  community. 

The  United  States  Embassy  in  Athens 
clearly  does  not  like  the  regime,  though  most 
Greelts  regard  It  as  responsible  for  the  coup — 
an  opinion  the  Junta  assiduously  encourages. 
(A  skeptcal  friend  remarked  to  me.  after  see- 
ing one  of  the  coup  leaders  in  action.  "Now 
I  believe  what  you  say  about  the  Americans 
not  being  behind  the  coup:  they'd  never  have 
choeen  these  people!")  But  the  Embassy  also 
regard*  the  present  Government  as  a  lesser 
evtl  than  a  revolt  against  It.  and  has  there- 
fore placed  Its  hope  In  persuading  the  Junta 
to  practice  self-denial  and  restore  democ- 
racy voluntarily.  Its  Influence  Is  limited. 
since  the  Junta  now  feels  certain  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  military  aid 
whatwver  happens.  (Some  weeks  after  the 
coup,  the  U.S.  did  cut  otf  certain  items,  esti- 
mated by  the  Defense  Department  at  10 
percent  of  the  total.) 

Nevertheless,  the  Embassy  and  State  De- 
partment see  great  cause  for  optimism  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  Jurists 
to  draw  up  a  revised  Constitution  by  the 
end  of  the  year  for  submission  to  a  plebiscite. 
This  Is  supposed  to  lead  to  a  speedy  and 
orderly  restoration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

This  assessment  appears  to  contain  a  large 
meaarure  of  wishful  thinking.  The  group 
named  to  draw  up  the  new  Constitution  in- 
cluded a  few  persons  of  some  distinction,  sev- 
eral conservative  nonentities  and  a  few  with 
rather  tinpleasant  reputations.  But  the  mem- 
bers were  not  consulted  before  their  appoint- 
ments were  announced,  and  some  of  the  best- 
known  have  refused  to  serve. 

The  Government's  Influence  on  the  delib- 
erations of  the  committee  Is  not  likely  to  be 
cast  on  the  side  of  democratic  institutions. 
While  Premier  Constantlne  V.  Kolllas  has 
said  the  new  Constitution  will  be  only 
slightly  changed  from  the  present  one.  Jour- 
nalists close  to  the  Junta  have  called  for 
much  more  drastic  alterations.  Among  the 
suggestions  offered  are  a  ban  on  political 
activity  by  anyone  who  has  ever  coop>erated 
with  the  extreme  left,  a  requirement  that  all 
candidates  have  loyalty  certificates  from  the 
security  police,  and  the  exclusion  from  office 
of  anyone  who  has  ever  held  foreign  citi- 
zenship. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  would  not 
only  bar  all  those  in  the  United  Democratic 
Left  ( EDA ) ,  a  party  which  contains  some 
hard-core  Communists  but  also  a  wide  range 
of  non-Communists.  It  would  also  ban  most 
members  of  Papandreou's  Center  Union  and 
a  number  of  people  now  on  the  right — In- 
cluding some  ex-Communista  who  hold  office 
under  the  Junta  or  are  among  Its  advisers. 


(For  example,  Theophylaktos  Papaconstan- 
tinou,  whom  the  Governnaent  has  placed  In 
charge  of  the  press,  is  a  former  Communist 
theoretician.  So  is  the  editor  of  Eleftheros 
Kosmos.  the  newspaper  widely  regarded  as 
closest  to  the  Junta.) 

The  slgnlflcance  of  the  second  Is  shown  by 
a  story  told  by  a  Irlend  who  had  served  as  an 
officer  attached  to  the  general  staff.  One  of 
his  duties  was  to  investigate  the  qualifica- 
tions of  officer  candidates.  In  the  dossier  of 
one  he  found  a  report  from  the  Security 
Police:  "A.  is  a  dangerous  subversive,  being 
closely  associated  with  the  politician  Con- 
stantlne Rendls."  At  the  time  of  the  report. 
Rendls.  who  belonged  to  the  right-center,  was 
Minister  of  Public  Order  and  the  superior  of 
the  police  official  who  wrote  It. 

The  third  proposal  Is  aimed  primarily  at 
Andreas  Papandrieou.  a  former  American  citi- 
zen and  the  man  on  whom  miUlona  of  Greeks 
rest  their  hopes  for  their  country's  future. 

When  I  asked  Patakoe  what  constitutional 
changes  the  Government  would  propose  to 
the  committee,  he  mentioned  none  of  these 
specific  points,  although  he  referred  In  a 
general  way  to  changes  in  the  qualifications 
of  deputies.  In  response  to  a  question,  he 
added  that  the  Premier  named  by  the  King 
would  still  have  to  receive  the  support  of  a 
majority  in  Parliament.  He  added  that  these 
Ideas  were  merely  being  considered  very  ten- 
tatively: the  one  point  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  determined  was  that  the  new  Con- 
stitution must  ci-ire  all  the  faults  of  the 
existing  system.  Apprised  of  this  statement, 
one  diplomat  remarked:  "That's  easy;  all  he 
has  to  do  is  change  eight  million  Greeks." 

Whatever  kind  of  Constitution  may  emerge 
from  the  committee,  the  problem  of  imple- 
mentation will  still  remain.  The  embassy  ap- 
pears to  rely  on  the  Kmg  and  Patakos — the 
member  of  the  Junta  who  is  regarded  as 
most  susceptible  to  the  Influence  of  the  pal- 
ace— to  promote  the  restoration  of  a  consti- 
tutional regime.  Patakoe.  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  such  Intention.  He  told 
me:  "We  are  not  Interested  in  elections;  If 
we  were,  we  wouldn't  have  made  a  revolu- 
tion. This  system  we  have  now  is  the  best 
system,  because  what  we  have  now  we  have 
achieved  with  the  peoples  support,  so  there 
is  no  need  for  elections.  We  have  more  serious 
problems  than  elections.  What  we  have  done 
we  did  in  order  to  achieve  certain  alms,  and 
when  we  have  achieved  these  alms,  then  we 
will  have  time  for  elections  .  .  .  We  are 
frank  people.  We  are  not  liars  and  we  do  not 
want  to  make  false  elections,  the  way  they 
do  in  Russia  with  98  per  cent;  therefore  there 
win  be  no  elections." 

But  even  U  Patakos  could  be  Induced  to 
support  a  prompt  return  to  constitutionality. 
It  is  unlikely  that  he  could  accomplish  it. 
Unlike  Colonel  Papadopoulos,  who  organized 
the  coup,  Patakos  appears  to  have  little  tal- 
ent for  conspiracy  or  political  Infighting.  He 
seems  a  basically  decent  if  insensitive  man, 
whose  political  naivete  is  almost  incredible. 
(He  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  pronounce- 
ments which  have  brought  ridicule  on  the 
Junta— the  bans  on  miniskirts,  t>eards,  long 
hair,  etc.)  A  soldier  of  peasant  origin  (a 
brother  is  said  to  be  still  working  on  the 
roads  In  Crete),  he  rose  slowly  through  the 
rsmks  for  37  years,  becoming  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  commander  of  the  tank  school  three 
months  before  the  coup.  Only  then  does  he 
seem  to  have  been  brought  Into  the  con- 
spiracy— because  the  tanks  he  controlled 
were  necessary  to  Its  success.  One  suspects 
that  he  Joined  partly  because  of  resentment 
at  the  establishment — civil  and  military — on 
which  he  blamed  hit.  slow  promotion  (he 
talks  with  obvious  bitterness  of  the  10  years 
he  lingered  as  a  lieutenant  colonel),  and 
partly  because  he  really  believes  the  moralis- 
tic slogans  to  which  others  in  the  Govern- 
ment pay  Up  service. 

In  any  showdown  between  Patakos  and 
Papadopwulos.  the  latter  seems  tar  more 
intely  to  be   the  victor.  Indeed,  the   other 


members  of  the  Junta  may  in  any  case  drop 
Patakos  when  they  feel  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  He  might  even  end  up  on  Yiaros.  If  he 
should.  I  would  not  expect  him  to  sign  a 
declaration  In  order  to  obtain  his  release. 

But  If  the  Jiinta  does  not  seem  likely  to 
give  up  power  voluntarily,  there  are  factors 
which  may  eventually  lead  to  its  downfall. 
One  Is  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent 
personnel  to  work  for  It.  The  population  of 
Greece  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  proportion  of  trained 
personnel  Is  much  lower.  If  one  eliminates  a 
majority  of  the  population — and  a  much 
larger  majority  of  the  well  educated — on 
political  grounds.  It  becomes  difficult  to  find 
competent  people  lor  Important  positions. 
Moreover,  many  whom  the  Junta  might  be 
willing  to  appoint  do  not  want  to  serve  under 
pre.sent  conditions;  in  one  Instance.  It  has 
had  to  draft  a  retired  official  into  the  army 
in  order  to  make  him  assume  a  top  post  In  a 
ministry. 

This  difficulty  may  explain  some  of  the 
peculiar  appointments  the  Government  has 
made.  One.  particularly  strange  for  a  regime 
which  talks  in  terms  of  moral  regeneration. 
Is  that  of  Constantlne  Thanos  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  Ministry  of  Coordination  and 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  World  Bank,  two 
of  the  most  Important  economic  posts  it  had 
to  fill.  Mr.  Thanos  was.  a  few  years  back,  re- 
jected for  a  teaching  post  at  the  University 
of  Athens  because  It  was  discovered  that  the 
thesis  he  submitted  In  support  of  his  applica- 
tion was  a  verbatim  plagiarism  from  a  memo- 
randum by  Prof.  Benjamin  Beckliart  of 
Columbia.  The  Incident  is  not  the  only  one 
of  its  type  In  Mr.  Thanos's  career. 

But  the  Government  may  well  feel  that 
It  cannot  look  too  closely  Into  the  moral 
credentials  of  anyone  who  can  help  It  solve 
Its  economic  problems,  for  these  are  very 
great,  and  almost  certain  to  increase.  At  the 
beginning  of  June,  Greece  had  short-term 
debts  of  about  $20-million  more  than  Its  of- 
ficial gold  and  foreign-exchange  reserves. 
(Some  *100-mllllon  in  gold  sovereigns,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  which  were  used  to 
stabilize  the  currency  Internally,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  official  reserves.  The  exact  amount 
In  this  fund  was  secret.)  And  Greece's  three 
principal  sources  of  foreign  exchange — emi- 
grant remittances  (about  one  Greek  worker 
In  five  Is  employed  abroad ) ,  tourism  and 
shipping — all  seem  likely  to  drop  sharply 
this  year,  as  does  foreign  investment. 

In  addition,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
loan  of  about  $100-milllon  which  had  been 
promised  by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity win  now  be  postponed,  if  not  can- 
celed. Nor  have  the  financial  prospects  been 
Improved  by  the  resignation  of  the  Interna- 
tionally known  economists  Xenophon  Zolo- 
tas  and  Michael  Pesmazoglou  as  Governor 
and  First  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Greece. 

No  wonder  that  a  former  minister  says  of 
Col.  Nicholas  Makarezos.  who  as  Minister  of 
Cixirdlnatlon  is  in  charge  of  economic  policy: 
"He's  the  only  one  of  them  who  thinks  seri- 
ously about  problems;  that's  why  he  always 
looks  worried."  The  colonel's  worries  seem 
likely  to  come  to  a  head  within  the  next  six 
months.  By  that  time,  the  Government  is 
widely  expected  to  run  out  of  cash.  (It  is 
already  asking  for  U.S.  economic  aid.)  It  may 
be  able  to  renew  credits  as  they  come  due, 
simply  because  creditors  will  prefer  to  keep 
their  loans  on  the  books  Instead  of  pushing 
them  Into  default.  But  without  new  credits, 
which  seem  unlikely,  there  will  have  to  be 
drastic  Import  restrictions  and  currency  con- 
trols; there  may  be  a  devaluation  of  the 
drachma  and  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  political  repercussions  of  such  a  de- 
velopment are  unpredictable.  It  may  be  that 
the  opposition  will  still  be  too  disorganized 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  that 
the  Government  wUl  be  able  to  ride  out  the 
crisis.  But  It  Is  also  possible  that  students — 
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who  are  difficult  to  control  because  their 
leadership  is  always  being  renewed — and 
workers  returning  from  northern  Europe, 
where  many  of  them  have  already  organized 
against  the  Junta,  will  by  then  form  the 
basis  of  an  effective  resistance  movement. 
And  if  the  regime  Is  not  able  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  armed  forces — 
particularly  the  officer  corps— trouble  could 
come  from  that  quarter. 

Such  a  situation  could  conceivably  result 
in  a  countercoup.  Or  the  Junta  might  turn 
to  a  foreign  adventure,  particularly  In  Cyp- 
rus. This  past  summer,  there  were  sounds 
from  Athens  of  a  new  drive  lor  enosis,  the 
union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece.  (They  pro- 
duced no  sympathetic  echoes  among  Greek 
Cypriotes.) 

Or  the  regime  might  seek  to  rally  popular 
support  by  swinging  in  a  Peronist  or  Na- 
tional Bolshevist  direction.  There  are  already 
some  signs  that  it  Is  considering  this  option. 
One  is  a  decree  prohibiting  any  Greek,  in- 
cluding employes  of  foreign  companies  and 
International  organizations  in  Greece,  from 
getting  more  in  salaries,  allowance  and  pen- 
sions than  the  Premier  receives — about  $18,- 
000  a  year.  (The  Junta  Issued  a  decree  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  Cabinet  ministers  sub- 
stantially, but  forbade  the  press  to  mention 
It.  Some  days  later  another  decree  was  issued 
reducing  the  salaries — but  to  a  point  well 
above  their  previous  levels.  The  reduction 
was  then  publicized,  without  mentioning  the 
previous  raise.)  It  has  aUso  raised  pensions 
for  peasants  by  about  two-thirds.  And  Agri- 
culture Minister  Alexander  Matthalou's  first 
radio  address  was  not  only  filled  with  leftist 
phrases,  but  was  couched  in  a  form  of  the 
Demotiki  (the  popular  language,  tradition- 
ally championed  by  the  left  as  against  the 
Katherevousa  or  "pure"  language  backed  by 
the  right)  so  extreme  that  it  Is  regarded  as 
the  trademark  of  the  Communist  party  and 
shunned  by  everybody  else  A  move  in  this 
direction  might  also  take  on  an  antl-mon- 
archlcal  aspect;  not  all  the  members  of  the 
Junta  regard  the  King  as  indispensable. 

It  might  seem  strange  for  a  rightist  gov- 
ernment to  move  in  this  direction.  But  the 
Junta  does  not  represent  the  traditional 
Greek  right,  rooted  largely  in  property  and 
birth.  Its  leaders  are  men  of  lower  and  mid- 
dle-class background.  They  may  hate  the 
left,  but  they  have  no  love  for  the  conserva- 
tive establishment. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  PLAN  SLUM 
INVESTMENT  THROUGH  RENT 
SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  efforts  to  develop  creative  co- 
operation between  private  industrj*  and 
Government  is  bearing  fruit.  A  major 
breakthrough  in  this  effort  is  the  recent 
announcement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
that  the  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
countr>'  have  pledged  a  special  effort  to 
work  toward  alleviation  of  the  problems 
of  the  central  cities.  Their  pledge  takes 
the  form  of  a  $1  billion  investment  in 
improving  housing  conditions  largely 
through  the  Rent  Supplement  program 
which  the  President  is  urging  Congress 
to  extend. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Septem- 


ber 17  commented  favorably  on  the  in- 
surance companies'  commitment  to  the 
improvement  of  hfe  in  the  Nation's 
cities,  and  with  permission  granted  I  in- 
clude the  Tribune  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

A    ONE-BllilON-DOLLAR    COMMrTMEKT 

To  Better  CrriES 

"There  is  a  great  feeling  that  the  attempts 
to  do  something  about  the  urban  problem 
have  been  mainly  speeches,  programs  and 
committees,"  said  John  S.  Plllsbury  Jr., 
president  of  Northwestern  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.  "The  people  who  are  suffering 
say.  'Let's  see  some  action.'  " 

The  life  Insujitnce  industry  announced 
last  week  a  $1 -billion  commitment  to  action. 
The  money  will  be  Invested  In  housing  and 
Job-producing  industries  in  the  poverty 
areas  of  the  cities.  Twin  Cities-based  North- 
western National  Life  and  Minnesota  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  each  has  agreed  to  invest 
up  to  85  million  in  this  way.  Other  com- 
panies tliat  do  business  in  Minnesota  prob- 
ably will  add  to  the  slum-investment   cash. 

The  industry  action  is  an  example  of  the 
enlightened  sell-interest  we  have  been  urg- 
ing to  help  solve  the  problems  of  our  urban 
society.  In  the  short  run,  in  this  period  of 
tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates,  the  in- 
surance industry  could  find  more  lucrative 
investment  opportunities.  In  the  long  run. 
however,  that  industry  and  the  economy  wUl 
benefit  from  the   uplift  of  the  poor. 

The  action  also  is  an  example  of  how  the 
government  can  encourage  private  business 
to  become  involved  in  such  problems.  In 
this  case,  the  federal  government  can  take 
some  of  the  risk  out  of  the  investments 
through  rent  supplements,  mortgage  guar- 
antees and  other  measures.  We  hope  Con- 
gress comes  through  with  rent  supplement 
appropriations. 

For  Minneapolis,  the  additional  money 
should  provide  more  financing  to  buy  or 
rehabilitate  inner-city  homes.  It  might  fur- 
nish capital  for  landlords  to  fix  up  their 
propyerty  to  lease  to  the  city  for  scattered- 
site  public  housing  under  a  rent  subsidy 
program.  It  could  speed  up  development  of 
new  housing  in  the  Grant  renewal  area  on 
the  North  Side. 

We  applaud  the  insurance  industry  and 
look  for  more  examples  of  such  major  In- 
volvement In  the  great  urban  crisis  of  our 
times. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  TAX  PRO- 
GRAM BENEFITS  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tJiat  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  FHiaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  fiscal  policy,  one  of  the 
main  issues  in  the  debate — the  actual  ef- 
fects of  the  surtax  proposal — is  being 
buried  by  a  smokescreen  of  charge  and 
countercharge. 

Coming  from  Minnesota,  a  State  where 
agriculture  is  an  important  part  of  the 
economy,  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
effects  which  the  surtax  would  have  on 
the  American  farmer — a  mainstay  of 
American  society. 

I  would  recall  that  the  administra- 
tion's surtax  proposal  falls  least  heavily 
on  those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets. 
For  example.  60  percent  of  all  farm  fam- 


ilies in  the  United  States  fall  below  the 
adjusted  gross  Income  of  $5,000  a  year, 
and  are  therefore  completely  exempt 
from  paying  the  surcharge  But,  without 
the  passage  of  the  surtax,  aggravated  in- 
flation will  cause  interest  rates  on  credit 
to  go  up.  The  credit  market  will  contract. 
Government  agencies  which  offer  credit 
to  farmers  for  a  multitude  of  purposes 
will  be  forced  to  curtail  their  activities, 
and  millions  of  farm  famiUes  could  suf- 
fer. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  compelling 
reasons  why  the  American  farmer  should 
support  this  surtax  proposal.  It  will  mean 
stable  prices.  It  will  mean  a  good  supply 
of  credit. 

And  it  will  help  sustain  almost  7  years 
of  prosperity  the  Nation  has  enjoyed  un- 
der Democratic  administi'ations. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  Pres- 
ident's 1968  budget,  and  the  10-pcrcent 
surtax  along  with  it. 

Each  day  of  hesitation  increases  our 
Government's  financial  problems. 


COMPULSORY  LOAN  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr  Gonz.«.ez1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  20.  I  addressed  this  body  on 
the  desirabihty  of  an  involuntary  loan 
from  each  taxpayer  of  10  percent  of  his 
tax  liablhty  instead  of  the  proposed  10 
percent  surtax.  I  said  that  the  sur- 
charge idea  was  advanced  by  Economist 
Harold  M.  Somers.  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  today  s  letters 
to  the  editor  section  of  the  Washington 
Post  that  Professor  Melville  J.  LTlmer.  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  has  also  en- 
dorsed the  surcharge  as  an  effective  way 
to  halt  inflation. 

Professor  Ulmer  points  to  the  dangers 
of  the  present  stalemate  on  antl -inflation 
legislation,  and  to  the  inherent  flexibility 
of  the  surcharge  as  a  tool  to  combat  both 
uptui'ns  and  downturns  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  Profes- 
sor Ulmer's  letter  at  this  point,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

CoMPHLSORY  Loan  Pkoposal 

Recent  price  increases  could  be  only  a 
modest  beginning  to  a  sharp  inflation  In  the 
year  ahead,  if  the  official  forecast  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  correct.  Tet. 
despite  abundant  debate,  decisive  action  of 
some  kind  to  counter  the  upward  trend  of 
prices  does  not  seem  imminent.  In  fact  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  while  the  consumers'  price 
index  climbed  by  fully  five  per  cent,  the  Na- 
tion's economic  policy  has  called  to  mind 
nothing  so  much  as  a  mesmerized  bird, 
frozen  in  the  glare  of  an  onrushmg  snake 

Underlying  the  recent  indecision,  however, 
are  three  formidable  obstacles  that  are  not 
easily  surmounted.  First,  only  the  blissfully 
Innocent  place  unqualified  faith  In  economic 
forecasts,  official  or  otherwise.  TTiere  are 
crosscurrents  on  the  horizon  and  six  months 
from  now.  by  the  time  a  promptly  enacted 
tax  increase  could  take  effect,  economic  acUv- 
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Ity  could  be  moving  downward.  Ttit  tax 
change,  in  that  event,  would  Just  deepen  the 
recession. 

Secondly,  the  heavily  taxed  American 
public  has  been  less  than  enthusiatlc  about 
the  Administration's  proposal  for  a  10  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  levy  on  incomes — a  fact 
not  lost  on  members  of  Congress.  Thirdly, 
those  who  eye  with  proper  skepticism  the 
space  program,  the  huge  public  investment 
In  supersonic  aircraft,  the  superfluous  troops 
maintained  in  Europe,  and  some  similar 
items  in  the  Federal  budget,  wonder  why 
public  expenditures  cannot  be  reduced  so 
that  a  tax  Increase  would  be  unnecessary. 

But  meanwhile,  nothing  is  done.  And  the 
probability  that  the  official  forecast  is  right 
cannot  be'  discounted,  and  ought  not  to  be 
Ignored. 

To  break  the  stalemate,  the  present 
writer  wishes  to  offer  a  proposal  that  would 
block  Inflation  promptly,  if  it  develops,  and 
yet  meet  the  objections  of  those  who  oppose 
the  administrations  tax  Increase.  The  pro- 
posal is  that  each  taxpayer  be  required  to 
lend  the  government  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  his  tax  liability,  the  sum  to  be 
repaid  with  five  per  cent  cumulative  interest 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  loan  would 
appear,  initially,  as  a  surcharge  on  tax 
liability,  and  would  have  much  the  same 
deflationary  Impact  on  the  Nations  spend- 
ing as  an  outright  increase  in  taxes  As  a 
loan  with  interest,  however,  it  would  be  less 
punishing  to  the  taxpayer.  It  should  also, 
therefore,  be  more  palatable  to  Congress. 

The  use  of  this  compulsory  loan  technique 
has  one  other  highly  Important  advantage. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  forecast 
for  further  inflation  could  be  wTong.  and 
the  present  proposal  can  easily  allow  for  this 
possibility.  Although  the  taxpayer's  loan  Is 
nominally  for  three  years,  the  President 
should  be  empowered  to  repay  the  loan  in 
full  at  any  earlier  date,  if  desirable.  Hence,  If 
business  activity  turned  down,  the  loan 
would  be  promptly  refunded  with  all  the 
effects  of  an  expansionary  tax  cut — but  with- 
out the  interminable  debates  and  delays  that 
ordinarily  attend  changes  in  tax  rates. 

The  plan  proposed  here  is  based  on  the 
•■forced  savings"  theory  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  offered  as  a  means  for  financing 
World  War  II.  and  a  similar  scheme  sug- 
gested by  Harold  M.  Somers  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  plan  is  not 
meant  as  a  substitute  for  cutting  low  priority 
Items  from  the  Nation's  budget  These  should 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  regardless  of  what 
Is  done  to  taxes.  The  plan  is  not  designed  as 
a  substitute  for  ending  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances or  for  closing  other  tax  loopholes. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  be  waiting  for  some 
time  for  such  commendable  achievements. 
Meanwhile,  the  present  economic  situation 
requires  prompt  and  forthright  action.  Adop- 
tion of  the  compulsory  loan  plan  would 
enable  us  to  take  it. 


program  In  our  constant  struggle  in  the 
the  war  against  poverty. 

What  I  refer  to,  of  course,  is  the  an- 
nounced plan  to  mobilize  the  vast  re- 
sources of  private  industry  so  that  it 
might  work,  along  with  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  assist  in  finding  jobs  and  to 
provide  the  proper  training  for  the  many 
thousands  of  what  we  call  our  hard-core 
unemployed. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  said  the 
other  day,  "jobs  are  the  live  ammunition 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  right  kind 
of  jobs  are  jobs  in  private  employment." 
He  made  a  distinction  between  on-the- 
job  training  as  compared  with  institu- 
tional training,  pointing  out  that  on-the- 
job  training  is  the  best  kind  of  training 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  And  of 
course  this  on-the-job  training  can  only 
come  through  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  private  enterprise. 

The  Federal  Government  will  increase 
its  assistance  to  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  in  order  to  generate  a  large- 
scale  response  from  this  sector  in  creat- 
ing new  job  opportunities  either  in  exist- 
ing plants  already  located  near  the  cen- 
tral cities,  or  in  plants  to  be  built  with 
some  form  of  Government  assistance.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  will  help 
relieve  the  private  enterprise  firm  of  the 
extra  expenses  it  will  incur  in  the  process 
of  training  and  placement  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  all  the 
technicalities  of  the  new  plan  but  I  would 
like  to  make  two  points: 

First,  I  don't  think  this  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  Government's  pattern 
of  efforts  to  help  solve  the  hard-core  im- 
employment  problems.  Rather  it  is  a  nat- 
ural extension  of  the  overall  concentrated 
employment  programs  of  the  major  cities 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  enlist- 
ing the  cooperation  of  private  employers. 
Second,  I  am  fully  confident  that 
American  private  enterprise  can  lick  just 
about  any  problem  and  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government  under  such 
an  imaginative  program,  I  am  confident 
that  this  pressing  problem  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  will  at  last  be  solved. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  San  Antonio  is 
one  of  the  cities  selected  for  this  pilot 
program. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  this  program 
implemented  and  I  hope  that  our  private 
sector  will  rally  to  the  call  and  give  it  all 
it  has  got. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON   AND 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  ■WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon2^lez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  others  who  have  come  up 
with  what  I  regard  as  a  most  Imaginative 


SAN  ANTONIO  YOUTH  FAIR 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19  and  20.  a  distinguished  group 
of  San  Antonio  citizens  once  again  staged 
a  tremendous  Youth  Opportunities  Fair 
in  the  iiistoric  VUlita  Assembly  Hall. 

It  was  our  community's  way  of  helping 
its  young  to  find  their  way,  to  discover 
their  "niche"  in  life,  if  possible. 


I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  the  report  of  Mr.  Roy  A. 
Broussard,  the  fair's  manager. 

I  want  to  salute  Mr.  Broussard  and 
members  of  the  advisory  council  which 
planned  the  fair  for  the  wonderful  work 
and  dedication  which  they  gave  to  this 
unique  and  outstanding  event.  They  are: 
Ben  Singleton,  A.  V.  Macaluso,  Neil  Ohrt. 
Eugene  Salmon,  Gilbert  de  la  Cruz. 
George  Purvis,  Ismael  Landez,  Francis 
B.  Roser,  Alvino  Perez,  Ann  Van  Griner, 
Augusto  Vidales,  Jack  P.  Muirell,  Al 
Abrego.  Harry  Burns,  S.  L.  Deckard, 
Rudy  Guerrero,  Manuel  Ruiz  Ibanez,  Rev. 
A.  C,  Sutton,  Ann  'Whitehead,  Joe  V. 
Alvarado,  Guadalupe  Gibson,  William 
Bently,  Mitchel  L.  Ammons,  Clarkson 
Gross,  Bill  Henderson,  Louis  Alvarez,  Bill 
Bailey,  Dudley  McEvoy.  Dr.  William 
Elizondo,  S.  A.  Robinson,  Rev.  Henry 
Casso.  Judge  James  A.  McKay,  Jr.,  James 
Martin,  Jr..  Olan  LeBaron,  Johnnie 
Johnson,  D.  R.  Bolton.  Joseph  A.  Freire, 
Jr..  W.  L.  Flatt,  Dallas  Clark,  B.  J.  Nichol, 
Dolores  Bi-adley,  Jake  Roariguez,  Clyde 
Smith,  and  Charles  Cueller. 

Mr.  Broussard's  report  is  as  follows: 

Youth  Opportijnity  Fair:  Bringing  Careers 
Within  Reach 

At  2:30  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
19.  1967,  Mayor  Walter  W.  McAllister  opened 
the  Second  Annual  Youth  Opportunity  Fair 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  At  the  opening  cere- 
mony were  a  number  of  local  and  state  dig- 
nitaries, approximately  400  young  people, 
and  the  majority  of  school  superintendents 
representing  San  Antonio's  fourteen  (14) 
Independent  school  districts. 

It  was  a  typical,  warm  and  sunny  day  as 
the  mayor  "busted"  the  ceremonial  ribbon 
made  of  newspaper  want  ads  on  Job  opiX)r- 
tunltles.  Little  did  the  audience  realize  that 
hurricane  Beulah  was  to  play  a  major  role 
during  this  second  annual  career  informa- 
tion program. 

In  spite  of  the  rain.  wind,  and  general 
turmoil  instigated  by  the  fierce  old  gal,  the 
second  annual  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  was, 
nonetheless,  tremendously  successful. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  rainfall  and  se- 
vere weather  news  bulletins,  some  fifty-five 
organizations  had  exhibits  assembled  in  the 
■Vllllta  Assembly  Hall — an  excellent  indica- 
tion of  the  committed  concern  of  the  com- 
munity of  Bexar  County  for  Its  population 
of  young  people. 

"To  not  list  each  of  these  exhibitors  In 
this  report  would  certainly  be  an  injustice; 
to  list  every  single  exhibitor  Is  definitely 
Justifiable,  as  well  as  a  number  Indication 
of  the  gratitude  felt  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Pair.  Inc. 

Hence,  the  council  salutes  and  commends 
each  of  the  following  exhibitors  who  playel 
a  magnificent  role  in  bringing  careers  within 
reach.  

Exhibitors    1967    Youth    Opportunity    Faik 
business 
IBM  Corporation. 
Braniff  International. 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
Priedrich  Refrigerators,  Inc. 
Precision  Manufacturing  Company. 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Company. 
Joske's  of  Texas. 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company. 
Travelers  Insurance  Company. 
United  Services  Automobile  Association. 
Frost  National  Bank. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Handy-Andy.  Inc. 

Texas  Insurance  Field  Men's  Association. 
San  Antonio  Hotel  and  Motel  Association. 
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Baptist  Memorial  Hoepltal. 
Robert  B.  Green  Hospital. 
Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center. 
Southwest  Texas  Methodist  Hospital. 
San  Antonio  District  Dental  Hyglentet  So- 
ciety. 

GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 

City  Of  San  Antonio. 

City  Public  Service  Board. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — VISTA, 

San  Antonio  River  Authority. 

Slate  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Texas  Employment  Commission. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

U.S.    ARMED    FORCES 

Armed  Forces  Recruiting  Stations. 

Aerospace  Medical  Division.  Brooks  AFB. 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Ft.  Sam 
Houston. 

San  Antonio  Air  Material  Area,  Kelly  AFB. 

U.S.  Army  Medical  Training  Center,  Ft. 
Sam  Houston, 

EDUCATIONAL    .S:    TRAINING    INSTITUTIONS 

St.  Mary's  University. 
Incarnate  Word  College. 
San  Antonio  College. 
St.  Philip's  College. 

Harlandale  Independent  School  District. 
Community  College. 
Durham  Colleges. 

Ogtell's  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture. 
Strauch  Beauty  College. 
Texas  Vocational  Schools.  Inc. 
Gary  Job  Corps  Training  Center. 
San  Antonio   Neighborhood   Youth   Orga- 
nization. 
Texas  Educational  Service  Center. 
Victor  Better  Business  Service. 
Hick's  Beauty  School. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Congressman    Henry    B.    Gonzalez'    Office. 

March  of  Dimes. 

San  Antonio  Association  for  Retarded 
Children. 

KAPE  Radio  Station. 

The  tremendous  participation  of  the  fore- 
going organizations  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  one  visualizes  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  handouts  on  career  Informa- 
tion distributed  during  the  two  days  of  the 
Pair;  by  visualizing  hundreds  of  young  people 
being  given  first-hand  information  on  the 
opportunities  offered  by  being  a  police  officer, 
a  fireman,  a  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  Wac, 
Waf,  a  VISTA  volunteer,  a  cosmetologist,  a 
Job  Corp  trainee,  a  plumber,  a  bank 
teller,  a  telephone  operator,  a  sales  person, 
an  LVN,  a  registered  nurse,  an  x-ray  tech- 
nician, a  medical  orderly  and  20,000  other 
careers  in  the  medical  field,  an  imllmlted 
number  of  careers  In  civil  service,  a  multi- 
tude of  Jobs  offered  by  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission — name  the  Job  and/or  ca- 
reer and  a  young  person  attending  the  Fair 
could  obtain  all  the  Information  needed  con- 
cerning his  or  her  particular  Interest. 

Imagine  all  medical  Institutions  In  Bexar 
Coimty— the  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital, 
Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center,  Robert  B.  Green 
County  Hospital,  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Complex,  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Aerospace  Medical  Division, 
Brooks  AP-.B. — distributing  Information  on 
the  unlimited  opportunities  In  Health  ca- 
reers. 

And.  moreover,  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Coca-Cola  booth  handed  out  some  18,000  free 
"Coke"  samples  during  the  first  half  day  of 
the  Fair.  Interest  and  generosity  were  tre- 
mendous during  the  Fair,  one  vocational 
school  even  gave  out  a  free  course  In  plumb- 
ing to  a  lucky  young  man.  some  exhibitors 
gave  cookies  and  cake;  Ogtell's  Academy  of 
Beauty  Culture.  Inc.,  Straunch's  Beauty  Col- 
lege and  Hick's  Beauty  School,  a  school  to 
train  Negro  beauty  operators,  were  offering 
free  beauty  services  to  young  ladles  and  fe- 
male adiUts  who  had  coiffures  nUned  by  a 
constant  rain. 


The  fair  participants,  both  exhibitors  and 
youths,  were  handicapped  by  Beulah;  how- 
ever, the  exhibitors'  desire  to  contribute  and 
the  youths'  eagerness  to  be  Informed  both 
prevailed,  and  the  two  day  program  was  a 
success. 

Many  school  districts  were  bringing  high 
school  students  to  the  Pair  In  buses  even 
though  these  districts  are  limited  In  avail- 
able transportation.  The  superintendents  of 
these  districts  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  desire  in  having  the  students  in  each 
respective  district  take  full  advantage  of  this 
career  information  program. 

Others  who  are  to  be  commended  for  sin- 
cere cooperation,  at  the  national  level,  by  en- 
dorsing and  sponsoring  the  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Pair  of  1967  are:  Senators  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  and  John  G.  Tower,  and  Con- 


gressman Henry  B,  Gonzalez;  a  special  com- 
mendation is  also  afforded  the  honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity, 
endorsed  the  Pair  and  sent  a  personal  letter 
of  invitation  to  the  youth  of  Bexar  County, 
requesting  that  they  take  advantage  of  this 
program . 

STATISTICS  AND  OBJECTrVES  OF  YOF 

In  order  to  serve  both  the  in-school  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  and  the 
school  dropouts,  certain  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Advisory  Council  of  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Fair.  One  was  a  survey  on  the  number 
of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
In  all  school  districts  in  San  Antonio — the 
survey  follows: 


SURVEY  ON  NUMBER  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  BEXAR  COUNTlf 


School  district 

Junior  high  school 
students 

Senior  high  school 
students 

Total 

Alamo    Heights    Independent  School    District, 
7101  Broadway                              

940 
406 

3,396 

320 

3,600 
245 

2.837 
3.946 

18, 385 
239 

428 

950 

505 

287 
1,444 

1,846 
621 

4,260 

446 

3,650 
350 

2.256 
6,681 

15, 192 
169 

572 

1,200 
398 

339 
1,386 

2.788 

East  Central  School  District,  Stuarl  Rd 

Edgewood    Independent  School    District,   6458 

1,027 

7,656 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Independent  School  District, 
Winans  Rd -. 

Harlandale    Independent  School   District.   102 
Genevieve 

Judson  Rural  School  District,  Old  Seguin  Rd       . 

North  East  Independent  School  District,  10214 
Sommers                                

766 

7,250 
595 

5.093 

Northside  Independent  School  District,  EversRd. 
San  Antonio  Independent  School  District,  Lavaca 

10,627 
33,577 

408 

ScherU-Cibolo    Independent    School    District, 
Schertz                             -- 

1,000 

South  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District, 
2515  Navaio                                      

2,150 

903 

Southv»esl  Independent  School  District.  Macdona 
Rd                                     

626 

San  Antonio  Catholic  Archdiocese  School 

2,830 

Total                            

37.928 

39,366 

77.294 

The  Advisory  Council  then  knew  that  there 
were  approximately  77.294  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  who  could  utilize  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Fair  resotirce. 

The  second  step  undertaken  was  that  of 
getting  the  school  drop  outs  to  attend  the 
Fair. 

Included  in  this  group  were  the  dropouts, 
delinquents,  youth  on  probation,  and  youth 
with  other  problems.  Contacts  were  made 
with  the  many  community  centers  in  the 
city,  the  Juvenile  Probation  Office,  Federal 
Housing  Units,  Economic  Opportunity  De- 
velopment Corporation,  EODC,  and  other  or- 
ganizations thereunder,  such  as  Project  FREE 
and  the  San  Antonio  Neighborhood  Youth 
OrganlzaUons,  SANYO. 

During  these  contacts,  moreover,  pictures 
were  taken  of  young  people  holding  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Fair  theme  poster  and 
Inviting  all  youths  (In  accompanying  news- 
paper stories)  to  attend  the  Pair.  The  news- 
papers, radio  and  TV  media  responded  by 
giving  the  Pair  their  full  cooperation.  The 
three  San  Antonio  TV  stations  each  alloted 
six  twenty  second  spot  announcements,  in 
color,  by  youth  of  all  three  ethnic  groups 
In  San  Antonio.  The  radio  stations  also  of- 
fered spot  announcements.  Youth  was  used 
to  deliver  the  message  on  the  Pair  to  other 
young  i>eople  whereby  there  could  be  an 
Identification  concept. 

Another  tremendous  boost  was  the  San 
Antonio  Bus  Card  Agency  allowing  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Fair  some  265  free  bus  card 
spaces  on  the  city  buses. 

In  order  to  arrtve  at  some  conclusions  as 
to  the  response  made  In  youth  attendance, 
a  registration  form  was  developed  to  be  com- 
pleted by  all  youths  who  attended  the  Pair — 
this  form  identified  the  youths  in  school,  in 
employment,  in  college,  out  of  school,  and 
youth  looking  for  work. 


A  sampling  was  made  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  of  the  Pair.  The  results  of 
this  sampling,  taken  from  the  number  of 
youth  who  attended  the  Pair  between  the 
hours  of  9:00  am.  to  11:00  a.m.,  at  the 
aforementioned  time  follows: 
Statistics  on  youths  attending  Youth  Op- 
portunity Fair,  Sept.  20,  1967,  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 

Numtrr 
Group  name  of  youths 

Alamo  Heights  School  District-  — 308 

East  Central  School  District 22 

Edge  wood    School    District 467 

Port  Sam  Houston  School  District —      308 

Harlandale  School  District 114 

Judson  Rural  School  District 22 

North  East  School  District 57 

Northside  School  District 46 

San     Antonio     Catholic     Archdiocese 

School   71 

San  Antonio  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict    96 

Schertz-Cibolo  School  District 17 

South  San  Antonio  School  District..         16 

Southside    School    District 27 

Southwest  School  District 14 

Total      number      of      In-school 
youths       attending       during 

sampling 1,379 

Students   in   college 11 

Dropouts 131 

Youths  looking  for  work 6 

Students   In   vocational  schools 14 

Status  unidentified 2 

Total  number  of  out  of  public  school 
youths  attending  during  sampling  164. 

Total  number  of  all  youths  attending  dur- 
ing 3  hour  sampling  1,543. 

Approximate  total  attendance  during  both 
davs  of  Pair  6.000  to  8.000. 
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Because  of  severe  weather  conditions  some 
youths  forgot  their  registration  slips  at  home 
or  never  got  to  register  at  the  entrance — It 
was  raining  constantly  during  the  three 
hours  of  this  sampling. 

In  conclusion,  the  Youth  Opportunity  Pair 
Advisory  Council  wishes  to  report  that  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  the  Second  Annual 
Youth  Opportunity  Fair  was  a  tremendous 
success;  In  spite  of  the  weather  all  exhibitors 
nood  their  ground:  In  spite  of  the  tornado 
warnings  the  youth  of  San  Antonio  turned 
out  for  the  Pair;  and,  that  the  entire  Bexar 
County  community  should  be  commended  for 
a  Job  well  done  In  behalf  of  Its  future  citi- 
zens— everyone  is  now  looking  forward  to 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Pair  of  1968. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HR.   1411 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  En,BERG]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  today  as  supporting  HR. 
1411  introduced  by  the  Congressman 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Ud.M-l]  and  related 
bills  which  are  designed  to  tighten  up 
the  existing  postal  laws  to  prevent  the 
U.S.  mails  from  being  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  defraud. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  sup- 
port would  amend  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  protect  the  consuming  public.  How- 
ever, experience  shows  the  present  provi- 
sions need  strengthening  if  they  are  to 
be  really  effective  in  their  purpose  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  mails  to  obtain 
property  or  money  under  false  repre- 
sentations. 

The  provisions  which  I  would  amend 
are  to  be  found  at  section  4005  of  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  present 
provisions  are  already  designed  to  pro- 
tect a  consumer  to  some  extent  from 
false  representations  when  sent  through 
the  U.S.  mail.  The  present  provisions 
authorize  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
return  to  the  customer  mail  containing 
remittances,  generally  in  the  form  of 
checks  or  money  orders,  which  the  poten- 
tial customer  has  sent  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous promoter. 

In  order  to  establish  a  basis  to  issue 
a  maU-stop  order  under  the  present  stat- 
ute, the  Post  Office  is  required  to  prove: 
First,  that  advertising  is  being  used  by 
a  promoter  who  seeks  money  or  prop- 
erty through  the  mail;  second,  the  ad- 
vertising contains  representations  which 
are  material  and  false  as  a  matter  of 
fact:  and  third,  the  false  representations 
were  made  with  intent  to  deceive. 

Before  issuing  a  mail-stop  order,  the 
Post  Office  Department  gives  an  adver- 
tiser alleged  to  be  violating  the  statute 
an  opportunity  to  discontinue  the  objec- 
tionable representations  and  to  return 
the  mall  he  receives  as  a  result  of  such 
representations.  If  he  does  not.  and  a 
violation  is  established,  the  Postmaster 
General  issues  a  mail-stop  order  requir- 
ing the  postmaster  at  the  promoters 
post  office  of  delivery  to  return  to  the 
sender  any  mail  addressed  to  the  pro- 
moter which  contains  remittances  or  re- 


lates  to    the   objectionable   representa- 
tions. 

The  Postmaster  General's  mail-stop 
orders  merely  deprive  the  unscrupulous 
opei-ators  of  their  right  to  receive  remit- 
tances through  the  mails  which  they 
have  solicited  through  false  representa- 
tions. The  operators'  rights  would  con- 
tinue to  be  protected  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  and  in  the 
courts. 

As  the  law  is  presently  written,  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  not  usually 
troubled  with  proving  the  use  of  the  ad- 
vertising, or  that  the  advertising  con- 
tains representations  which  are  material 
and  false  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is 
seriously  hampered  by  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  intent. 
The  courts  have  held  that  the  word 
■■fraudulent"  as  used  in  the  statute  re- 
quires a  proof  of  intent.  As  the  Post- 
master General  has  observed,  the  opera- 
tion of  a  man's  mind  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  prove. 

It  is  especially  difficult  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  prove  because  that 
Department  does  not  have  subpoena 
power  to  build  certain  pertinent  evidence 
bearing  on  the  element  of  intent.  More- 
over, since  the  promoters  rarely  take  the 
stand  to  testify,  they  cannot  be  cross- 
examined.  There  are  frequently  situa- 
tions where  the  falsity  of  the  claims  are 
clearly  apparent  but  where  fraud  orders 
are  denied  simply  because  intent  to  de- 
ceive could  not  be  established. 

There  is  precedent  for  the  change 
which  I  support.  There  are  other  statutes 
applying  to  other  regulatory  agencies 
which  are  operative  against  false  adver- 
tising and  where  intent  is  not  an  element 
of  required  proof.  For  example,  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  imposes  crim- 
inal penalties  for  misbranding  through 
deceptive  packaging  and  neither  intent 
to  defraud  nor  awareness  of  violation 
need  be  proved  for  the  imposition  of  a 
criminal  penalty  under  the  deceptive 
packaging  section  of  that  act.  The  Se- 
curities Exchange  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  proceed  against  the  false 
stock  prospectus  without  the  burden  of 
establishing  intent. 

The  proposal  which  I  support  would, 
if  enacted,  change  the  present  law  in 
that  it  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
establishing  the  intent  to  deceive.  Proof 
of  falsity  of  advertising  claims  would 
be  made  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  civil 
action. 

H.R  1411  Is  designed  to  close  one  of 
the  existing  loopholes  now  being  utilized 
by  unscrupulous  promoters  to  defraud. 
It  will  eliminate  the  present  burden  of 
proving  that  the  unscrupulous  promoter 
actually  had  the  Intent  to  deceive  when 
he  sent  the  false  representation  through 
the  mall. 

The  areas  of  greatest  abuse  under  the 
present  law  appear  to  Involve  fraudulent 
real  estate  development  schemes,  phony 
franchise  distributorships,  phony  medi- 
cal apparatuses.  Insurance  swindles,  and 
chain  referi-al  plans  whereby  housewives 
are  led  to  believe  that  they  will  recoup 
the  cost  of  overpriced  merchandise  such 
as  vacuum  cleaners,  food  freezers,  and 
the  like  If  they  supply  the  names  of 
friends  who  might  be  potential  custom- 
ers. 


The  proposed  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  which  represents  88,000 
realtors  who  do  about  90  percent  of  the 
real  estate  business  in  the  United  States. 
In  testifying  before  the  committee,  their 
representative  stated  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  Post  Office  Department 
equipped  with  legislation  such  as  that 
embodied  In  H.R.  1411  to  afford  the  De- 
partment an  opportunity  to  minimize 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  land  through  the 
use  of  the  U.S.  malls. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  the  type  I 
favor  has  been  recognized  for  some  time. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  amended  and  a 
number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  since  1960  to 
bring  this  about.  In  the  89th  Congress, 
a  bill  similar  to  the  one  I  support  was 
passed  by  the  House  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  It  by  the  other  body.  In  this 
Congress,  H.R.  1411  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  May  10, 
1967. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Presi- 
dent, In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
dated  February  16.  1967.  on  "Consumer 
Protection"  (H.  Doc.  No.  57)  made  refer- 
ence to  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
which  would  protect  both  the  buyer  and 
the  legitimate  seller  In  interstate  mall 
order  transactions.  Only  the  Federal 
Government,  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  amend  the  postal 
laws. 

The  Postmaster  General,  following  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  recently 
established  by  the  President,  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  current  prosperity  of 
the  country  has  "whetted  the  appetite 
of  the  mall  fraud  swindler."  Complaints 
received  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
indicate  that  instances  of  alleged  mall 
fraud  arc  ever  increasing.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  130,000  are  expected  to 
be  received  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  1967  and  this  will  be  double  the 
number  of  complaints  received  5  years 
ago. 

In  my  opinion,  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment has  been  amply  demonstrated  and 
the  proposals  Incorporated  in  H.R.  1411 
appear  to  me  to  be  soimd.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  enacting  legis- 
lation which  will  reform  the  law  in  this 
respect. 

CERTAIN  EFFORTS  WOULD  WEAKEN 
OEO 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  F*ulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Scrlpps-Howard  newspa- 
pers, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  writing  to  me  as 
a  member  of  the  Business  Leadership  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 
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Mr.  Scripps,  in  his  letter,  presented  as 
lucid  and  as  levelheaded  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  its  programs  as  I  have  en- 
countered to  date,  and  I  include  his  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

SCEIPPS-HOWAED  NEWSPAPE31S, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  7, 1967. 

Hon.  RiCHAED  H.  PtTLTON, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Fulton:  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Business  Leadership  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. In  this  capacity,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  concern  about  certain 
efforts  In  Congress  that  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  O.E.O. 

I  believe  a  strong  O.E.O.  Is  needed  for  the 
time  being,  for  the  following  reasons: 

An  aggressive  and  Immediate  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  continues  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  A 
centralized  management  of  programs  to  this 
end  should  rest  in  a  single  agency  until  con- 
siderably more  progress  has  been  made. 

Any  dismantling  of  O.E.O.  would  result  in 
Increased  frustration  and  agitation  in  our 
cities.  Efforts  to  this  end  would  provide  effec- 
tive propaganda  for  the  extremist  agitators. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  over  the 
past  four  decades  poverty  lias  become  in- 
creasingly a  part  of  the  everyday  working 
economy  of  the  nation.  This  condition  Is 
here  to  stay.  It  Is  a  negative  part,  and  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

At  one  time,  tlie  poor  were  relatively  iso- 
lated physically  and  economically,  but  public 
welfare  and  migration  to  the  cities  have 
greatly  changed  the  picture.  This  condition 
Isn't  likely  to  change.  The  only  economic 
answer  is  a  major  effort  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  poverty  wherever  possible. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  traditional  local 
public  and  private  programs  and  Institutions 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  task.  Migration  to 
the  cities,  and  increasing  public  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  the  poor,  and  a  number 
of  other  contributing  factors  have  over- 
whelmed the  capacity  of  the  local  agencies 
to  deal  with  the  Jobs  they  were  designed 
to  do. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  O.E.O.  has 
made  it  a  point  to  work  through  local  and 
private  agencies  wherever  possible.  This  has 
resulted  In  some  cases  of  poor  Judgment, 
poor  managen-ent,  and  errors.  These  can  be 
corrected.  In  the  long  run.  I  would  hope 
that  the  local  agencies  would  become  fully 
competent  to  handle  local  problems. 

I  am  encouraged  also  to  note  that  O.E.O. 
has  been  able,  at  the  Federal  level,  to  spin 
off  certain  programs  to  H.E.W.,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  perhaps  other  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
progress  that  O.E.O.  should  make.  Ideally,  I 
would  hope  that  O.E.O.  could  be  so  success- 
ful that  eventually  there  would  be  no  need 
for  It. 

As  for  now.  we  need  a  strong  O.E.O.  to  de- 
velop programs  to  meet  critical  present 
needs,  and  to  help  local  agencies  develop  the 
capability  to  do  what  Is  needed.  At  the  Fed- 
eral level,  a  centralized  responsibility  In 
O.E.O.   Is   best   able   to   create   and   Initiate. 

The  most  Important  thing  that  the  United 
States  of  America  can  say  for  our  form  of 
government  and  way  of  life  is  that  every 
citizen  enjoys  freedom,  has  a  tiseful  Job,  and 
enjoys  decent  health  services  and  living  con- 
ditions. Words  cannot  communicate  this, 
but  the  visible  existence  of  the  condition 
would  be  most  eloquent. 

Peoples  around  the  world  must  wonder 
now  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation 
can  tolerate  conditions  that  breed  deep  pov- 
Sfty.  substandard  housing,  substandard 
education,  and  Anally  riots. 

^^at  we  can  demonstrate  now  is  that 
our  society  and  our  form  of  government  can 


recognize  our  problems  and  deal  with  them 
quickly  anc  effectively. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  lack  thereof  of  any  si>eciac  O.E.O.  pro- 
grams. You  are  closer  to  the  situation  than 
I.  What  O.E.O.  programs  are  doing  In  your 
own  community  will  be  more  significant 
than  my  comments. 

I^m  sure  you  and  your  staff  have  plenty 
to  do.  I  have  already  burdened  you  with  the 
atwve  communication,  so  please  don't  trou- 
ble to  acknowledge. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Scripps. 


TIPPLERS  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevh-l]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Birmingham  News  on 
September  23,  1967.  Entitled  '"Hpplers 
and  the  Law,"  this  editorial  is  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  action  curreiitly  under- 
way to  deal  with  Ameiica's  fourth  major 
health  problem,  the  disease  of  chronic 
alcoholism. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  include  this 
excellent  Birmingham  News  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

Tipplers  and  the  Law 

Back  in  1846  a  Maine  physician.  Dr.  J.  Ed- 
ward Turner,  suggested  that  heavy  drinkers 
should  get  treatment  and  rehabilitation  In 
institutions  and  not  be  subject  to  the  moral 
exhortations  then  common.  The  doctor's  pro- 
posal did  nothing  but  anger  the  public  and 
his  colleagues,  and  the  courts  continued  to 
throw  drunks  in  the  tank  to  "dry  out," 

Dr,  Turner  must  have  t>een  more  than  a 
century  ahead  of  his  time,  for  his  treatment- 
rehabilitation  philosophy  nowadays  would  be 
in  tenor  with  what  many  authorities  have 
said  recently:  Alcoholism  Is  a  disease  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such  by  public  oflB- 
clals. 

In  January,  1966,  the  cotirts  began  to  ac- 
cept this  philosophy.  The  US.  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  chronic  al- 
coholic suffers  from  a  sickness  and  there- 
fore may  not  be  prosecuted  for  public  drunk- 
enness A  state,  said  the  court,  ■'cannot  stamp 
an  unpretending  chronic  alcoholic  as  a  crim- 
inal if  his  drunken  public  display  Is  invol- 
untary as  a  result  of  the  disease."  As  long 
as  the  chronic  alcoholic  "Is  not  marked  a 
criminal,"  however,  he  may  still  be  detained 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  Related 
cases  are  pending  In  other  courts.  One  now 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  affect 
Alabamians. 

The  problem  this  ruling  presents  Is  that 
it  Is  a  departure  from  traditional  American 
experience  and  thus  finds  most  local  facilities 
inadequate  for  "treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion." Recognizing  the  situation  Congress 
Included  in  the  Community  Mentail  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963  funds  to  defray  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structing local  facilities. 

Other  assistance  might  come  through  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  Bill,  sponsored  by  U.S.  Senator 
Prank  Moss  of  Utah.  The  measure,  endorsed 
this  year  In  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Ala- 
bama liCglslature,  now  awaits  hearings  be- 
fore the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. It  would  authorize  $20  million  In  fiscal 
1968  for  grants  for  detoxification  centers, 
court-supervised  programs  for  alcoholics  and 


alcohol- related  offenders,  programs  In  cor- 
rectional Institutions  for  alcoholics,  and 
after-care  programs  for  alcoholics.  Also,  it 
would  provide  $500,000  for  the  study  of  per- 
sonnel practices  and  projected  needs  In  the 
field  of  alcoholism  control. 

This  bill,  and  the  effects  and  Implications 
of  the  court  rulings  on  alcoholism,  were  dis- 
cussed by  Senator  Moss  Friday  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Junior  Bar  Section,  Birmingham  Bar 
Association. 

These  treatment  and  rehabilitation  meas- 
tires,  while  showing  an  enlightened  attitude 
toward  alcoholism-as-disease,  do  not  consider 
fully  the  preventative  aspect  of  tills  health 
problem.  There  are  many  cases  on  the  books 
of  persons  who  have  ijeen  arrested  scores 
and  even  hundreds  of  times  for  drunkenness. 
Admonishing,  Jailing,  beating,  ducking. 
lashing  and  threatening  with  eternal  damna- 
tion and  other  of  the  old  methods  simply 
have  not  kept  a  person  from  drinking  heavily 
once  he  has  started. 

The  psychologioal  and  other,  unknown 
reasons  for  a  person  starting  to  drink  to 
excess  consistently  must,  then,  be  met  too. 
Counseling  and  guidance  programs  to  spot 
and  alleviate  personal  difficulties  are  equally 
as  important  as  after-tlie-fact  treatment. 

Public  officials  In  most  places  still  throw 
chronic  alcoholics  in  Jail  and  book  them  on 
public  drunkenness  charge.  But  as  more 
states  come  under  court  rulings  forbidding 
this,  the  officials  will  have  to  correct  them- 
selves. Unless  they  have  made  prior  prepara- 
tions, they  will  be  holding  Intoxicated  per- 
sons with  no  place  to  put  them.  Alabama's 
Division  of  Alcoholism  is  hoping  to  avert 
widespread  confusion  by  strengthening  their 
system  of  detoxification  centers  and  outpa- 
tient clinics.  Those  communities  unable  to 
use  such  facilities  must  make  other  arrange- 
ments, for  example,  with  a  local  hospital. 
All  public  officials  should  t>e  aware  of  the  Im- 
plications of  the  current  cotirt  proceedings 
and  of  the  aid  which  would  he  available 
under  Sen.   Moss'   bill. 


CHEMICAL    FIRMS    FIND    ROLE    IN 
POVERTY  WAR 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  WaLiAM  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  continually  heartened  by  the  ever- 
growing signs  of  a  crucial  role  being 
played  by  private  industry  in  our  total 
national  effort  against  poverty.  I  was 
recently  reminded  of  this  extremely  sig- 
nificant trend  by  an  article  appearing  in 
the  August  28  issue  of  Chemical  &  Engi- 
neering magazine,  entitled  'Chemical 
Firms  Find  Roles  in  Poverty  War."  In 
particular,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  interested 
to  read  of  the  pioneering  role  of  Tliiokol 
Chemical  Corp.  as  a  Job  Corps  contrac- 
tor. Thiokol  operated  the  Clearfield, 
Utah.  Job  Corps  center  for  men,  which 
has  won  increasing  praise  in  that  area 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  know  this  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
Chemical  Firms  Find  Roles  in  Poverty  War 

Several  chemical  company-directed  skir- 
mishes In  the  war  against  poverty  are  now 
beginning   to  show   results,   and   may   even 
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foreshadow  things  to  come  In  that  "other 
wax."  For  ai  the  long,  hot,  rioting  summer 
wanes  and  the  nation  struggles  to  find  the 
way  out  ol  Its  main  domestic  predicament, 
private  Industry's  talents  and  resources  are 
being  called  upon  to  help  pave  the  way. 

Nationally,  the  chemical  Industry  may 
appear  to  be  standing  aloof  Irom  the  poverty 
light.  Its  trade  associations,  whether  or  not 
they  should,  have  not  taken  positions  on 
what  the  Industry  can  do  to  help.  But  there 
Is  involvement  at  the  plant  and  community 
level,  where  several  chemical  companies  are 
making  Imaginative,  constructive  efforts  to 
crack  local  poverty  cycles.  Some  examples  of 
the  action: 

Thlokol  Chemical  runs  a  Job  Corps  camp 
In  Clearfield,  Utah.  And  it  has  a  contract 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  upgrade 
the  living  conditions  and  vocational  re- 
sources of  Impoverished  Indian  tribes  In 
New  Mexico. 

In  Philadelphia,  Smith  Kline  &  French  Is 
neartng  the  18th  month  of  its  »40,000-a-year 
effort.  It  is  the  only  company  managing  the 
total  rehabilitation  of  an  vuban  slum  (a 
neighborhood  named,  with  appropriate  Irony, 
"Spring  Garden"). 

Du  Pont,  under  a  contract  with  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education  In  Indianapolis, 
this  month  graduated  the  last  of  three  classes 
of  formerly  undereducated  general  services 
employees.  In  20  weeks,  many  acquired  the 
verbal  and  arithmetical  skills  of  10  grades. 
Some  showed  so  much  leadership  potential 
that  they  seem  headed  for  Jobs  of  higher 
responsibUity. 

In  Cleveland,  business  can  take  much  of 
the  credit  for  a  summer  that  has  been  re- 
markably free  of  rioting  thus  far.  Through 
the  local  Plans  for  Progress  Council,  com- 
panlee  such  as  Sohlo,  Harshaw,  and  Diamond 
Alkali  have  shown  the  community  that 
young  slum  dwellers,  hired  and  trained  with 
a  little  patience,  can  become  reliable  workers. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  examples  of 
company  efforts.  Aerojet,  for  one,  was  the 
first  company  to  open  a  plant  In  the  Watts 
area  of  Loe  Angeles  after  the  1965  riots — 
Watts  Mfg.  Co..  maker  of  military  tents.  Allied 
Chemical,  American  Cyanamld.  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  companies  haTe  taken  deliberate 
efforts  to  assist  Negro  colleges  with  equip- 
ment and  recruitment  programs.  Elastman 
Kodak.  Its  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
with  Rochester  Cvil  rights  groups  resolved, 
is  stepping  up  waat  already  was  a  model 
program  of  recruiting  and  training  minority 
workers. 

And  Dow  Chemical  has  Just  started  a  drive 
to  recruit  Negroes  in  Saginaw.  Mich,  (which 
Is  20"'  Negrol ,  for  work  in  its  Midland  plant. 
Dow  has  donated  equipment  to  Tocattonal 
training  programs  in  Saginaw,  sent  Its  own 
employees  as  counselors  and  lecturers  into 
Saglruiw  schools,  aad  has  brought  several 
busloads  of  students  to  Midland  for  a 
workday  Introduction  to  a  manufacturing 
company. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche  for  the  past  several 
months  has  been  teaching  underprivileged 
girls  In  Newark.  N.J..  a  variety  of  clerical 
and  secretarial  skills,  using  the  newest  audio- 
visual techniques.  The  goal  Is  to  produce 
stenographers  who  can  take  shorthand  at 
80  words  per  minute  and  type  at  least  50 
words  per  minute. 

THIOKOL  CAMP 

The  company  with  probably  the  biggest 
corporate  commitment  to  the  poverty  war  is 
Thlokol,  whose  shares  were  one  of  the 
glamour  stocks  of  the  early  sixties.  Since  loos 
of  the  contract  for  development  of  big  solid- 
fuel  booeter  rockets,  Thlokol  has  branched 
into  many  new  areas.  One  is  economic  de- 
velopment, headed  l)y  vice  president  Robert 
L.  Marquardt.  The  hub  of  Its  efforts  Is  the 
Job  Corps  camp  located  about  30  miles  north 
of  Salt  Lake  City  along  the  Wasatch  Range 
at  the  old  Naval  distribution  center  In  Clear- 
field. Its  director  Is  Charles  J.  Moxley. 


About  1350  boys,  16  to  21  years  old.  are 
enrolled  at  the  Clearfield  camp,  which  re- 
ceived the  first  enrollees  last  October.  At  the 
outlet,  aieir  academic  achievement  level 
averages  at  about  the  fifth  grade.  They  de- 
part with  ninth  grade  skills.  Almost  all  come 
from  families  whose  Income  falls  below  that 
Imperfect  meastirlng  point  the  Social  Security 
Administration  uses  to  define  poverty — 
$3,000  a  year. 

Sociological  studies  haven't  been  made  to 
back  up  this  contention,  but  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  youngsters,  without  some  such 
effort,  would  probably  be  the  welfare  rolls. 
Negroes  are  the  biggest  single  group  at 
Clearfield,  with  about  55%  of  the  enroll- 
ment. Whites  come  next,  followed  about 
equally  by  Indians  and  Spanish-Americans. 
(Few  of  the  other  Job  Corps  camps  have 
such  a  mix.)  Each  corpsman  has  his  choice 
of  seven  occupations  to  train  for:  plastics 
technology,  automotive  repair,  food  proc- 
essing, air  conditioning  and  refrigeration, 
agriculture,  metalworklng,  and  hospital 
work.  About  200  are  enrolled  In  the  plastics 
program.  Since  October.  12  have  graduated 
and.  of  them,  six  have  been  placed  In  Jobs. 
The  other  six  are  waiting  to  hear  from  pros- 
pects. 

"People  say  the  Job  Corps  Is  too  expen- 
sive," Mr.  Marquardt  acknowledges.  "Public 
schools  educate  youngsters  for  $500  to  S800 
a  year  per  pupil,  while  Job  Corps  costs  run 
around  $600  each.  Sure,  conventional  edu- 
cation works  for  the  average  mlddleclass 
youngster,  but  for  the  other  20% — the  de- 
prived 20"r— It  Just  plain  doesn't.  The  reg- 
ular school  system  is  not  adequate  for  kids 
without  the  right  functional  and  intelli- 
gence quotients.  Industry  and  OEO  can 
take  a  boy  any  day  of  the  week  and  put  that 
boy  through  a  progress  program  and  suc- 
ceed— If  he's  willing  to  stick  it  out.  We're 
doing  It.  So  Is  Lltwn.  Avco,  and  RCA." 

Thlokol  Is  really  the  only  chemical  com- 
p>any  with  a  Job  Corps  contract.  As  a  profit- 
able venture  It's  fair  but  not  outstanding. 
The  return  Is  48 'v  on  the  $11.2  million  OEO 
contract. 

Mr.  Marquardt  says  many  companies  have 
complimented  Thlokol  for  going  Into  such 
a  ■rlskv"  program,  because  the  Job  Corps 
Is  one  of  the  most  criticized  OEO  enterprises. 
"They  tell  me."  he  says,  "that  they  will  hire 
our  graduates  but  they  wouldn't  get  into  the 
program  themselves.  I  felt  the  same  way  be- 
fore we  got  Into  this,  and  now  I'm  surprised 
at  how  emotionally  Involved  I've  become. 
I'm  surprised,  too.  at  how  committed  other 
people  from  Industry  have  become  once 
they  got  involved.  For  ourselves  the  costs 
would  have  been  10%  higher  if  our  staff 
dldnt  give  such  enthtislasm  and  free  time 
to  their  work." 

Thlokol  plans  to  stay  In  the  business  of 
human  development.  Its  contract  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  combine  the 
Job  Corps  concept  of  training  youth  with  the 
wider  problems  of  rehabilitating  whole  fami- 
lies to  a  modem  economy.  Part  of  Thlokol's 
future  as  a  diversified  company  rides  along 
with  what  It  learns  about  education  through 
running  these  programs.  New  teaching  tech- 
niques combining  electronics,  psychology, 
and  Individual  attention  are  to  emerge  from 
such  endeavors.  Thlokol  Is  racing,  along  with 
Litton,  RCA,  Avco.  and  IBM.  for  a  piece  of 
that  future  special  education  market. 

SmiNG   GARDEN  SLTTM 

Prom  Clearfield.  Utah,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
ls a  long  way  between  companies — as  well  as 
between  approaches  to  fighting  poverty. 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Is  doing  It  without  a 
federal  contract,  but  with  a  total  approach 
for  Its  across-the-street  neighbor,  the  Spring 
Garden  slum.  This  Is  a  neighborhood  of 
about  24.000  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

The  company's  attack  on  Spring  Garden 
blight  Is  quadruple.  First — and  this  Is  the 
key  to  Its  remarkable  success — is  the  Neigh- 
borhood Services  Center  set  up  In  the  aban- 


doned Swedish  Lutheran  Church.  There,  resi- 
dents of  the  area  get  help  In  solving  a  whole 
range  of  problems — from  acquiring  pediatric 
care  to  steps  to  take  when  the  landlord  turns 
the  gas  off.  Since  tt  opened  last  summer  the 
center  has  handled  about  1200  cases  to  com- 
pletion. 

The  second  element  Is  Improved  housing. 
Nearly  all  the  dwellings  In  the  Spring  Garde.n 
district  are  now  decrepit  mansion-town 
houses.  Many  now  house  five  to  six  families. 
SKifcP  realized  that  the  most  immediate 
phvsical  need  was  to  Improve  the  surround- 
ing's. For  this.  It  enlisted  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority  and  developer  Hertzfeld 
and  Horowitz  Associates. 

SK&F  asked  the  housing  developer  to  pur- 
chase a  number  of  deteriorating  houses  from 
slum  owners,  convert  each  into  three-unit 
apartment  houses,  and  sell  them  back  to  the 
housing  authority.  The  public  agency  then 
rents  the  apartments  to  Spring  Garden  resi- 
dents for  about  $65  a  month.  So  far  20  build- 
ings have  been  renovated  (room  now  for  60 
families  with  all  the  modern  conveniences), 
and  by  the  end  of  next  year  the  goal  of  70 
buildings  and  200  units  will  be  met.  SK&F's 
contribution  to  this  plan  Is  that  It  agreed  to 
pay  40'';  of  the  Interest  on  the  loan  taken 
by  Hertzfeld  and  Horowitz  to  buy  the  houses. 
(Mark  a  few  points,  too,  for  the  lady  who 
comes  around  the  neighborhood  adorning 
windowsills  with  flowers. ) 

The  third  aspect  In  the  Spring  Garden 
project  Is  Job  opportunity.  For  that,  a  neigh- 
borhood unit  of  Philadelphia's  famed  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  has 
been  brought  Into  the  district.  OIC  Is  a 
highly  successful  vocational  training  center 
for  the  hardcore  unemployable.  It  has  63 
centers  nationwide.  It  teacher  basic  educa- 
tion, spurs  personal  development,  and  en- 
courages pride  in  one's  race.  It  trains  en- 
rollees In  a  wide  range  of  Jobs,  Including 
bricklaying,  pltmiblng,  and  machining.  It 
even  offers  laboratory  technician  training  to 
those  willing  to  pursue  the  lengthy  course. 
Potential  OIC  trainees  In  the  SK&P  area  are 
recruited  through  the  Spring  Garden  center 
and  given  information  on  what's  available 
to  them  at  the  main  OIC  center. 

The  final  and  economically  Impressive 
point  is  the  low  cost  to  SK&F— $40,000  a 
year,  not  including  the  $10,000  to  $20,000 
involved  In  the  Hertzfeld  and  Horowitz 
agreement.  The  company  assigned  one  public 
relations  department  man,  college  drama 
major  Roger  E.  Celler,  as  full-time  manager 
of  the  project. 

"We  took  a  flyer  on  this  and  really  didn't 
know  how  It  was  going  to  turn  out,"  Mr. 
Celler  says.  "Looking  back,  I'd  say  my  big- 
gest personal  problem  was  right  at  the  be- 
ginning— getting  over  being  scared  when 
the  company  told  me  to  take  charge  after  I 
presented  the  Idea." 

One  of  the  real  fights,  however,  was  In- 
tegrating the  project  with  the  city's  estab- 
lished welfare  agencies — a  problem  which 
the  war  on  poverty  encounters  all  over  the 
country  since  the  approach  Is  to  upend  out- 
moded techniques.  "We  went  through  three 
stages  with  Philadelphia's  welfare  agencies." 
recalls  Mr.  Celler,  "First  was  the  ho-ho-ho 
phase,  then  came  the  hostility  stage  when 
they  thought  we  were  trying  to  take  over 
their  Job.  and  finally  c."me  the  stage  we  en- 
joy now,  complete  cooperation,  I  think 
they've  found  that  we've  helped  them  do  a 
more  thorough  Job  In  Spring  Garden." 

Mr.  Celler's  corporate  boss,  Robert  Haakln- 
sen,  who  heads  SK&F's  community  relations 
department,  says: 

"One  of  the  greatest  things  In  this  life  is 
to  help  a  person  develop  himself,  and  for 
that  person  to  find  that  someone  cares  for 
liim.  There  have  been  tremendous  results 
in  this  area,  and  there  are  opportunities  in 
neighborhoods  all  over  the  city  and  nation 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  I  think  It's  the 
responsibility  of  Industry  to  help  a  com- 
munity develop  pride  In  Itself." 
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DU     PONT     SCHOOL 

The  next  urban  center  south  of  Phila- 
delphia along  the  East  Coast  megalopolis  Is 
Wilmington,  Del.,  site  of  megacorporatlon 
Du  Pont,  whose  poverty  war  campaign  fea- 
tures two  endeavors:  raising  the  Job  skills 
of  present  employees  and  eliminating  un- 
witting discrimination  In  hiring. 

Says  Du  Font's  assistant  director  of  em- 
ployment John  Oliver:  "Du  Pont  rarely  hires 
already  qualified  technicians,  operators,  or 
mechanics.  Instead,  we  try  to  detect  the 
trainable  candidates  and  train  them  our- 
selves. Our  biggest  advance  was  In  improv- 
ing the  detection  of  tralnables  by  dropping 
artificial  barriers  from  pre-employment 
exams." 

But  Du  Font's  major  groundbreaker  is  Its 
still  modest  and  experimental  effort  to  detect 
its  underemployed — the  worker  more  quali- 
fied through  intelligence  and  native  ability 
to  run  a  general  services  department  than  to 
push  a  broom.  Du  Pont  has  them,  as  do 
thousands  of  other  companies.  But  such  per- 
sons often  are  grammar  school  dropouts  and 
haven't  been  back  to  school  since. 

Du  Font's  method  of  developing  the  gifted 
and  enhancing  their  Job  levels  Involves  teach- 
ing them  basic  grammar  school  skills.  The 
actual  teaching  is  done  by  the  nonprofit 
Board  for  Fundamental  Education  of  Indi- 
anapolis. The  board  guarantees  to  advance 
the  pupils  at  least  four  grade  levels  within 
at  least  20  weeks.  It  goes  almost  without  say- 
ing that  the  technique  ignores  all  traditional 
methods  of  teaching  basic  skills.  So  far,  Du 
Pont  Is  pleased  with  the  results  and,  now 
that  three  classes  of  BFE  pupils  have  grad- 
uated, is  deciding  the  extent  to  which  it  will 
continue  the  course.  (BFE  has  similar  con- 
tracts with  Eastman  Kodak,  OUn  Mathleson, 
and  Diamond  Alkali.) 

Elsewhere  in  the  community.  Du  Pont  and 
several  other  Wilmington  companies  have 
formed  a  Greater  Wilmington  Development 
Council,  whose  purpose  Is  to  Identify,  coun- 
sel, and  hire  the  unemployed  In  that  region 
of  about  800,000  people.  One  skeptic  in  the 
community  calls  GWDC  a  ploy  for  keeping 
the  antlpoverty  fight  In  the  hands  of  In- 
dustry and  the  established  institutions  and 
away  from  the  federal  poverty  effort  in  the 
state.  No  doubt,  there  is  some  competition. 

At  any  rate,  GWDC  works  closely  with  the 
industrial  services  committee  of  the  local 
YMCA  In  a  four-phase  program  of  placing 
the  hard-core  poor  in  jobs,  getting  the 
unions  to  Join  In,  searching  for  poor  people 
with  salable  skills,  and  developing  training 
programs  for  those  with  no  skills. 

One  plant  that  leads  all  others  in  the  Wil- 
mington area  in  hiring  the  untrained  is 
Koppers'  creosotlng  operation  in  Newark.  Del. 
Most  of  the  work  there  Involves  sheer  manual 
strength  and  mechanical  skills.  Perhaps 
GWDC's  main  payoff  will  come  from  its  effort 
at  coordinating  the  50  or  so  separate  agencies 
in  Wilmington  that  are  training  the  poor  for 
various  Jobs.  Required  here  Is  simply  a  lot 
of  personal  contact  work  combined  with  the 
persuasive  power  industry  can  exert  in  a 
community  when  the  motivation  is  high 
enough. 

CLEVELAND    STORY 

For  the  story  of  how  an  entire  metropolis 
pulls  its  resources  together  and  attacks  pov- 
erty, Cleveland's  effort  would  be  hard  to 
match.  Except  for  one  brief  flareup  this  siun- 
mer,  Cleveland  has  been  free  of  riots — in  con- 
trast to  last  July  when  the  Hough  section 
rampaged.  What  Cleveland  Industry  is  trying 
to  do,  through  such  corporate  leaders  as  So- 
hio's  Charles  E,  Spahr  and  Thomas  Shlrreffs 
and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Illumlnatlng's  Ralph 
Besse,  Is  enlist  the  whole  city  to  upgrade  both 
education  and  Job  opportunities  for  the  city's 
300,000  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  The  orga- 
nizational force  l>ehlnd  the  effort  Is  the 
Cleveland  Council  of  Plans  for  Progress. 

Nationally,  Plans  for  Progress  totals  367 
companies.  It  came  Into  being  in  1961  to  ease 


the  integration  of  the  American  Negro  Into 
U.S.  industry.  Since  then  it  has  expanded 
to  include  all  races.  Its  headquarters  Is  In 
Washington  and  Its  current  director  Is  J.  C. 
Penney's  Eugene  Rowan. 

In  Cleveland,  the  PFP  council  puts  Its 
concepts  to  work  by  cajoling  businessmen 
and  blue-collar  workers  to  donate  their  own 
time  to  talk  to  high  school  classes  on  Job 
opportunities.  Vocational  guidance  Institutes 
have  been  set  up  so  that  high  school  teach- 
ers and  counselors  can  hear  straight  from  the 
businessmen  themselves  what  the  needs  of 
industry  are.  In  the  six-week  courses,  the 
counselor  gets  an  inside  view  of  plant  work, 
which  he  can  communicate  realistically  to 
students. 

Cleveland's  Plans  for  Progress  council  has 
been  so  successful  that  since  1965  Negroes 
have  entered  some  450  new  job  categories 
previously  closed  to  them.  The  city  also  has 
one  of  the  coimtry's  best  coordinated  pro- 
grams involving  federal  money.  Industrial 
Ide.is.  and  community  spirit.  The  name  of 
the  program  Is  AIM-Jobs.  Funded  by  a  $5.5 
million  Labor  Department-OEO  contract,  its 
goal  is  to  get  at  least  2000  hard-core  unem- 
ployable youths   into  jobs  by  next  June. 

Sohios  Franklin  A.  Black,  on  loan  to  AIM- 
Jobs  as  Job  development  and  placement  di- 
rector, says  that  the  way  the  program  Is 
going  ( 150  placed  in  the  private  sector  since 
June),  the  figure  could  exceed  the  goal  by 
500  jobs.  Most  are  low-paying  maintenance 
Jobs  Tests  have  shown  that  most  of  the 
graduates  of  AIM-Jobs — and  they  are  the 
products  of  the  worst  slums — have  limited 
potential.  But  they  do  have  jobs,  with  the 
result  that  Instead  of  becoming  welfare  cases, 
they're  being  turned  into  producers,  even 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Black  thinks  that  federal  aid  Is  a  must 
for  the  project  to  be  a  continuing  success. 
"The  number  of  ghetto  unemployed,  12,000 
in  Cleveland,  Is  not  going  to  go  down  in  a 
hurry,"  he  says.  "Even  If  we  do  get  2000 
to  work  by  next  June,  the  total  will  still 
stay  around  12,000  because  2000  more  will 
drop  out  of  school." 

Mr.  Black  hopes  the  city's  effort  will  be  a 
model.  His  own  job  with  AIM-Jobs  Is  to  steer 
the  right  boy  to  the  right  job.  This  means 
keeping  contact  with  every  potential  em- 
ployer in  the  city  and  prodding  them  to  give 
graduates  a  chance.  Recruitment  from  the 
slums  is  done  by  former  slum  dwellers,  who 
have  contact  with  both  the  ghetto  and  the 
work  worlds,  and  by  poverty  and  welfare  per- 
sonnel. 

Once  In.  the  prospect  is  given  two  weeks 
of  coaching  on  basic  grooming  and  behavior. 
In  most  cases  he  has  no  concept  of  the  Im- 
portance the  work  world  puts  on  getting  to 
the  job  on  time,  for  Instance.  This  Is  why 
the  coaching  program  Is  so  Important.  Until 
the  time  he  shows  enough  work  habit  mo- 
mentum, the  graduate  is  guided  by  a  coach 
whose  job  it  is  not  only  to  prod  the  new 
worker  to  persist  In  disciplining  himself  but 
also  to  keep  contact  with  the  company  over 
the  youth's  progress. 

Thom.as  Shlrreffs.  Sohlo  vice  president  for 
employee  relations  and  president  of  Cleve- 
land's Plans  for  Progress  council,  gives  his 
philosophy:  "We  at  Sohlo  feel  that  we  can't 
divorce  ourselves  from  the  problems  of  ovir 
community.  I  think  there's  been  a  change  In 
community  attitudes  towards  businessmen. 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  businessman  was 
looked  on  as  a  person  with  two  things:  jobs 
and  finances.  But  overlooked  was  the  fact 
that  businessmen  have  a  great  deal  of  know- 
how.  I  think  now  we're  seeing  that  com- 
munities more  and  more  are  looking  for  busi- 
ness representation  In  their  programs.  This 
Is  why  Plans  for  Progress  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful here.  As  a  resource  group  we  can  ap- 
ply know-how  to  community  efforts." 

Thus,  It  Is  becoming  clear  that  If  the  U.S. 
is  serious  about  licking  poverty,  private  en- 
terprise Involvement  Is  Inescapable. 


DROP-IN   CENTERS   MAKE   EARLY 
GAINS 

Mr.  "WALDIE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Willl^m  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  very  great  progress  made  by  OEO 
in  many  areas.  For  example,  the  case 
of  the  riots  that  did  not  happen  is  one 
of  the  many  striking  accomphshments 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
recently  printed  a  long  feature  article, 
backed  by  a  strongly  favorable  editorial, 
on  "Operation  Cool,"  a  program  for  un- 
derprivileged youngsters  launched  in 
that  city  this  past  summer. 

Under  this  federally-funded  project, 
two  "drop-in"  community  centers  were 
set  up  for  the  summer  for  young  people 
from  13  to  25.  The  centers  provided 
recreational  facilities,  dances,  trips,  and 
other  group  activities.  They  were  open 
every  day  of  their  2-month  operation, 
and  youths  of  the  area  were  free  to  "drop 
in"  whenever  they  wished. 

The  State  Journal  was  high  in  praise 
of  "Operation  Cool."  It  declared  that — 

The  project  was  planned  with  careful  at- 
tention to  that  rare  commodity,  common 
sense. 

And  added: 

It  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  many 
youths  to  take  part  in  activities  .  .  .  that 
some  have  never  before  sampled. 

And.  in  closing,  emphasized  that — 
It  Is  a  program  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  local  agencies,  public  or  private,  for 
continuation  in  some  form  through  the  fall 
and  winter  months  It  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  die  as  a  mere  federally-funded  program 
to  "get  the  kids  off  the  streets  '  during  the 
hot  siunmer  evenings.  Indications  of  its 
broad  and  diverse  benefits  to  many  persons, 
but  especially  to  those  who  need  it  most, 
make  it  far  too  valuable  a  community  asset 
to  be  allowed  to  fade  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Operation  Cool  and 
other  OEO  programs  throughout  the 
country  did  much  to  help  prevent  riot- 
ing this  summer.  What  is  called  for  are 
more — not  fewer — programs,  designed 
with  the  practical,  down-to-earth  ap- 
proach that  has  characterized  the  great- 
er part  of  the  OEO  program.  Programs 
that  help  those  in  need  to  become  con- 
tributing, self-respecting  members  of 
their  community. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  In- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Drop-in    Centers   Make   Early    Gains 

Pool  tables,  card  games. 

Open  until  2  am. 

Smoking  permitted. 

What  goes  on  here"" 

The  style  of  two  drop-in  centers  in  dis- 
advantaged Lansing  neighborhoods,  at  first 
glance,  might  seem  to  raise  a  few  eyebrows. 
Indeed,  they  have  brought  wondering  in- 
quiries from  some  parents. 

They  are  one  phase — and  so  far  a  remark- 
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Bbly  successful  phase— of  Operation  Cool, 
designed  to  provide  recreational  faclllUes 
and  broader  opportunities  to  restless  city 
youths. 

The  center  program  takes  on  a  strange 
form  when  compared  to  the  usual  recrea- 
tional activity.  "Unsti-uctured"  Is  the  word 
used  by  its  developers,  the  Capitol  Area  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Committee.  Youngsters, 
they  say,  have  had  enough  of  timetables  and 
rules  In  school.  They  need  the  chance  to  de- 
velop their  own  timetables  and  rules — with- 
in limits.  In  this  manner.  It  becomes  the 
kind  of  program  the  youths  want,  not  what 
someone  else  thinks  they  should  want. 

The  hours  themselves  are  remarkable,  but 
indicate  a  common  sense  approach  that  car- 
ries out  the  theme — it's  their  program. 

How  successful  the  program  has  been  has 
yet  to  be  estabUshed  In  precise  terms.  Suf- 
fice to  say.  the  two  centers  have  received 
active  and  continued  use. 

Underway  now  for  a  month,  the  program 
has  one  more  month  to  go  before  present 
funds  run  out.  It  was  financed  under  a 
summer  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ap- 
propriation by  Congress,  and  as  such  Is  re- 
garded by  federal  officials  as  a  "one  shot" 
venture.  Another  phase  of  the  program,  fi- 
nanced by  the  Community  Chest  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  YMCA.  has  sent  six  "de- 
tached workers"  into  the  dtsadvanUged 
neighborhoods  to  talk  with  youths  and  find 
out  their  needs  and  aspirations.  The  third 
phase,  financed  by  tl--  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  has  opened  a 
lob  finding  office  for  youths  which  has  been 
receiving  Increased  support  and  assistance 
from  community  businessmen. 

The  drop-In  center  plan  was  set  up  with 
the  Idea  that  once  the  detached  workers  be- 
gan asking  questions  about  recreational 
needs,  expectations  would  be  raised.  The 
centers,  then,  became  at  least  a  partial  an- 
swer to  the  expectations. 

However,  the  centers  will  be  without  fi- 
nancial backing  after  Sept.  4.  There  are  cur- 
rently no  federal  funding  plans  to  continue 
them  into  the  school  year.  Those  who  have 
worked  with  the  program  are  convinced  the 
progress  made  so  far  warrants  community 
support  to  keep  them  going.  The  cost  would 
be  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  a  month  If 
the  centers  are  to  be  continued  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  activity  or  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
panded basis. 

Local  OEO  officials  and  drop-In  center  staff 
members  are  hoping  something  can  be 
worked  out  on  a  local  basis. 

Basically  the  program  Is  for  the  youths 
and  is  especiaUy  aimed  at  the  13-23  age  group 
and  at  those  who  in  many  cases  are  drop- 
outs or  near  drop-outs.  It  has  involved  in 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership  some  who 
have  previously  had  brushes  with  police. 

Through  the  program  police  officers,  out  of 
uniform  and  off  duty,  have  been  brought  Into 
contact  with  youths,  perhaps  offering  one  of 
Its  biggest  bonuses— at  least  making  a  start 
on  breaking  down  traditional  animosities  be- 
tween police  and  young  men  with  time  on 
their  hands. 

It  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  many 
youths  to  take  part  in  activities— such  as 
horseback  riding,  canoeing,  a  trip  to  a  ball 
game— that  some  have  never  before  sampled. 
A  recent  hayride  brought  out  96  youngsters 
for  an  evening  activity. 

It  has  encouraged  youngsters  to  take  part 
In  regular  city  programs  of  which  they  have 
not  previously  been  aware.  Others  were  aware, 
but  needed  the  encouragement  to  parUclpate. 
It  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  cross  com- 
munication. In  short,  the  program  has 
worked  in  several  directions. 

The  apparent  success  has  not  come  by  ac- 
cident. It  was  pUnned  with  careful  attention 
to  that  rare  oommodlty,  eommonsanae.  It 
has  received  time  and  effort  from  local  OEO 
and  city  officials  and  from  volunteers.  It  has 
In  a  large  measure  begun  to  aocompUah  what 


It  set  out  to  do — developing  a  broad,  flexible 
activity  that  would  attract  many  of  the 
youths  la  areas  where  few  or  no  recreational 
facilities  were  available. 

It  Is  a  program  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  local  agencies,  public  or  private,  for 
continuation  in  some  form  through  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  It  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  die  as  a  mere  federally-funded  program 
to  "get  the  kids  off  the  streets"  during  hot 
summer  evenings.  Indications  of  Its  broad 
and  diverse  benefits  to  many  persons,  but 
especially  to  those  who  need  it  most,  make  It 
far  too  valuable  a  community  asset  to  be  al- 
lowed to  fade  away. 


HENRY  TIMROD,  THE  GREAT 
SOUTHERN  POET 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RiversI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  7, 
1967,  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  South  Carolina's  great  poet,  the 
leader    of    the    remarkable    Charleston 
Poets,  Henry  Timrod. 

Henry  Timrod  was,  literally  and  fig- 
uratively, a  victim  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  His  chance  for  literary  fame 
in  his  own  time  and  his  opporttmities  for 
writing  poetry  were  circumscribed  by  the 
conditions  of  war.  His  subject  matter, 
too,  was  often  dictated  by  the  war. 

A  native  of  Charleston.  Timrod  was 
bom  to  be  a  lyric  poet  of  nature  as  shown 
In  such  fine  lines  as  these : 
Spring,  with  that  nameless  pathos  In  the  air 
Which  dwells  with  all  ttdngs  fair, 
Spring  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rain, 
Is  with  us  once  again. 

But  he  lived  In  a  time  of  trial  and  his 
poems  sometimes  became  a  call  to  arms. 
His  martial  poetry  is  some  of  the  finest 
of  the  genre  and  it  had  a  sUrrlng  effect 
on  the  South  of  his  day.  It  is  said  that 
when  his  poem,  "Carolina."  was  read  to 
an  audience,  the  people  stood  and 
cheered.  The  lines  have  the  ring  of  battle 
to  them: 

Thy  ancient  fame  is  growing  dim, 
A  spot  is  on  thy  garment's  rim; 
Give  to  the  winds  thy  battle  hymn,  Carolina! 

The  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
himself  an  aboUtionist,  said  of  Timrod's 
war  poetry: 

Some  of  his  later  poems— notwithstanding 
their  hostility  to  my  own  section— were  very 
powerful  and  impressive.  He  had  the  true  fire 
within. 

A  19th  century  writer  referred  to 
Henry  Timrod  as— 

The  poet  of  the  lost  c&use,  the  finest  Inter- 
preter of  the  feelings  and  traditions  of  the 
splendid  heroism  of  a  brave  people. 

Timrod  died  from  tuberculosis  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  in  1867,  while  still  a  com- 
paratively young  man  of  37.  Accounts  of 
his  last  years  confirm  that  his  sickness 
was  hastened  by  the  desperate  conditions 
tinder  which  he  had  to  live,  sometimes 
actually  near  starvation.  His  anguished 
friends  were  powerless  to  help  him  as 
they  were  In  almost  as  desperate  straits 
themselves. 


Henry  Timrod's  roots  went  deep  in  the 
soil  of  South  Carolina.  Before  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  a  Heinrich  Dimroth 
came  to  Charleston  from  Germany  and 
changed  his  name  to  Henry  Timrod.  He 
was  the  poet's  grandfather  and  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Charleston  and  served  as 
president  of  that  historic  association,  the 
German  Friendly  Society.  That  society 
is  still  going  strong  today  and  its  exist- 
ence has  been  unbroken  during  the  entire 
course  of  American  history. 

The  first  Henry  Timrod  was  one  of 
the  volunteers,  who,  in  May  1775,  after 
hearing  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
formed  the  German  Fusiliers  of  Charles- 
ton to  fight  in  the  American  Revolution. 
William  Henry  Timrod.  the  poet's 
father,  conmaanded  the  Fusiliers  as  a 
captain  in  the  Seminole  War.  and  he 
later  died  of  a  disease  originally  con- 
tracted in  that  war.  William  Henry  was 
sometliing  of  a  literary  talent  himself, 
publishing  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  early 
19th  century  and  for  a  time  serving  as 
editor  of  a  literary  periodical  published 
in  Charleston. 

The  poet's  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Prince,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Charleston  whose  parents  had  come 
to  America  from  England  just  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  poet's  grand- 
mother on  his  mother's  side  was  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  Revolution 
whose  family  had  come  from  Switzer- 
land. 

When  William  Henry  Timrod  died  in 
1838.  young  Henry  was  only  10.  The  fam- 
ily was  in  difficult  circumstances,  but  the 
poet  received  a  fine  education  at  one  of 
Charleston's  best  sciiools,  that  of  Chris- 
topher Coates.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Georgia  where  he  early 
showed  his  talent  for  poetry,  but  his 
studies  were  interrupted  by  sickness  and 
bv  lack  of  means.  Though  he  did  not 
complete  his  studies.  Timrod  was  a  fine 
scholar,  widely  read,  and  accomplished 
in  Latin  and  Greek. 

A  colleague  of  the  poets  from  that 
period  has  left  a  physical  description  of 
him: 

Timrod  was  far  below  the  medium  height. 
He  had  always  excelled  in  boyish  sports  and 
as  he  grew  to  manhood,  his  unusual  breadth 
of  shoulders  still  seemed  to  Indicate  a  physi- 
cal vigor  which  the  slender  wrists,  thin, 
transparent  hands,  and  habitually  lax  atti- 
tude but  too  plainly  contradicted. 

The  square  Jaw  was  almost  stern  In  Its 
strongly  pronounced  lines,  the  mouth  larg* 
the  lips  exquisitely  sensitive,  the  grey  eyes 
deeply  set  under  massive  brows,  and  fxill  of  a 
melancholy  and  pleading  tenderness,  which 
attracted  attention  to  his  face  at  once,  as  the 
face  of  one  who  had  thought  and  suffered 
much. 


For  a  time,  Timrod  attempted  to  prac- 
tice law.  But  he  found  the  work  alien  and 
gave  it  up  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
He  helped  support  himself  by  employ- 
ment as  a  private  teacher. 

He  had  a  few  pleasant  years  of  work- 
ing at  his  art  and  contributing  to  Rus- 
sell's magazine  in  Charleston.  In  1859,  he 
published  his  first  book  of  poems  which 
was  the  only  volume  published  In  his 
lifetime.  'While  the  few  critics  who  paid 
attention  praised  the  work  and  the  New 
York  Tribune  called  it  "a  welcome  offer- 
ing to  the  common  literature  of  our 
coimtry,"  the  volume  went  largely  un- 
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noticed,  lost  in  the  rumblings  of  the  com- 
ing war. 

Timrod  opposed  secession  but  when 
it  came,  he  volunteered  in  the  Army  as 
a  private.  But  his  health  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  rigors  of  life  in  the  field  and 
doctors  forced  him  to  leave  the  ranks.  He 
served  in  the  West  for  a  time  as  a  war 
correspondent  and,  caught  in  the  disas- 
trous retreat  from  Shiloh,  saw  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  He  was  neither  physically 
nor  emotionally  suited  to  the  task  and 
soon  returned  home  sick  in  body  and 
saddened  in  spirit. 

He  took  over  the  editorship  of  the 
South  Carolinian,  at  Columbia,  the  State 
capital,  and  married  Kate  Goodwin,  the 
English  girl  who  was  the  inspiration  for 
one  of  his  best  poems.  "Katie."  His  sis- 
ter. Emily,  was  married  to  Miss  Good- 
win's brother. 

During  the  war,  he  wrote  such  memo- 
rable works  as  "Carolina,"  "Ethnogen- 
esis."  "Charleston,"  "Ripley, "  and  "The 
Cotton  Boll."  His  name  became  known 
.through  the  South  and  an  effort  was 
launched  to  publish  an  illusti-ated  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  In  London.  But  the 
project  fell  through  as  all  of  the  energies 
of  the  people  were  sapped  in  the  terrible 
struggle  of  the  war.  After  he  had  learned 
something  of  the  true  horror  of  warfare, 
Timrod's  poems  were  filled  with  a  call  for 
peace  and  an  end  to  the  bloodshed. 

As  a  poet,  Timrod's  great  strength  is 
in  the  mellifluousness  of  his  lines,  the 
sure  and  unfaltering  music  of  his  verse. 
While  his  language  is  sometimes  weak- 
ened by  the  poetic  stereotypes  of  his  day, 
his  best  lines  J;ave  extraordinary  emo- 
tional power  which  retain  their  moving 
quality. 

Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  OUver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  were  all  admirers  of  Timrod's 
verse. 

In  the  years  after  the  war,  he  lived  In 
great  deprivation,  only  intermittently 
able  to  find  employment.  As  one  writer  of 
the  last  century  put  it: 

The  suffering  he  endured  was  the  com- 
mon sxifferlng  of  those  around  him — actual 
physical  want  and  lack  of  the  commonest 
comforts  of  life,  felt  more  keenly  by  his  sen- 
sitive nature  and  delicate  constitution. 

He  was  living  at  that  time  in  Colimibla, 
the  ruined  capital  of  the  State.  His 
household  consisted  of  his  wife,  his  sister, 
his  wife's  mother,  and  several  nephews 
and  nieces.  He  described  his  plight  this 
way  In  a  letter  to  his  great  friend,  the 
poet  Paul  Hamilton  Haj-ne: 

Both  my  sister  and  myself  are  completely 
Impoverished.  We  have  lived  for  a  long  time 
and  are  still  living  on  the  gradual  sale  of 
furniture  and  plate.  We  have  eaten  two  silver 
pitchers,  one  of  two  dozen  forks,  several 
sofas.  Innumerable  chairs  and  a  bedstead. 

In  this  circumstance,  a  greater  tragedy 
struck  him — the  death  of  his  infant  son, 
Willie. 

Dying  of  tuberculosis,  Timrod  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  to  see  his  poems 
collected  and  published.  But  all  his  hopes 
were  disappointed. 

Till  the  end,  he  worked  o---  his  poems 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  making  correc- 
tions during  his  last  Ulness.  the  manu- 
script stained  with  his  blood.  He  died  In 
the  autumn  of  1867  and  was  buried  in 
Trinity  Churchyard,  Columbia,  by  hl« 
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son.  Willie,  in  a  grave  that  remained 
without  a  stone  or  marker  for  many 
years. 

Even  after  Timrod  died,  it  was  6  years 
before  a  Northern  pubUsher  could  be 
found  for  his  poems  because  of  lingering 
resentment  about  his  war  verse.  By  that 
time  his  wife,  who  Uved  until  1913,  was 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  having  found  a  job 
paying  $50  a  month  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  in  a  plaintive  letter 
asked  that  her  employment  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  book  for  fear  the  poet's 
rebel  views  would  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  dismiss  her. 

Perhaps  Timrod's  best  knowTi  poem, 
one  of  the  last  he  wrote,  is  the  moving 
"Ode  on  the  Occasion  of  Decorating  the 
Graves  of  the  Confederate  Dead,  at  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery,  Charleston": 

I 
Sleep  sweetly  in  yoxir  hiimble  graves. 

Sleep.  martjTS  cf  a  fallen  cause; 
Though  yet  no  marble  column  craves 

The  pilgrim  here  to  pause, 
n 
In  seeds  of  laurel  in  the  earth 

The  blossom  of  your  fame  is  blown. 
And  somewhere,  waiting  for  its  birth. 

The  shaft  is  in  the  stone! 
ni 
Meanwhile,  behalf  the  tardy  years 

Which  keep  In  trust  your  storied  tombs. 
Behold!  your  sisters  bring  their  tears. 

And  these  memorial  blooms. 

IV 

Small  tributes!  but  your  shades  will  smile 
More  proudly  on  these  wreaths  today. 

Than  when  some  cannon-moulded  pile 
Shall  overlook  this  bay. 

V 

Stoop,  angels,  hither  from  the  skies! 

There  is  no  holler  spot  of  ground 
Than  where  defeated  valor  lies, 

By  mourning  beauty  crowned! 


PULASKI  DAY 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonty]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  us  in  tills  body  had  the  privi- 
lege last  Sunday  of  seeing  the  annual 
Pulaski  Day  Parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  In 
New  York  City  and  participating  in 
events  related  to  the  honoring  of  this 
great  Polish-American  patriot. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  observe  more 
than  20  of  these  parades.  Each  one  gives 
me  great  Inspiration  and  renews  my 
faith  in  my  fellow  Americans. 

I  am  justly  proud  of  the  fine  partici- 
pation of  Brooklyn  organizations,  and  I 
am  equally  proud  of  my  close  friendship 
not  only  with  so  many  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  arranging  the  impressive 
ceremony  but  of  my  personal  friendship 
with  so  many  of  the  marchers  in  the 
parade. 

Each  year  as  I  paiise  with  thousands 
lipon  thousands  of  fellow  Americans  to 
pay  honor  to  that  brave  soldier  and  pa- 
triot whose  name  has  been  immortalized 


all  over  America,  my  personal  admira- 
tion for  him  has  an  upward  surge.  On 
each  occasion  such  as  the  one  to  wliich 
I  am  directing  your  attention,  I  cannot 
help  but  associate  with  the  brilliant  and 
gallant  Casimir  Pulaski  the  names  of  a 
host  of  other  heroes  and  statesmen  of 
Polish  extraction  to  whom  this  Nation 
is  everlastingly  indebted. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  are  we  Ameilcans 
as  we  drive  over  bridges  and  highways  or 
through  beautiful  parks  which  bear  the 
name  of  Pulaski,  to  be  reminded  daily  of 
his  heroic  deeds  m  our  behalf.  Uirfortu- 
nately,  sometimes  such  daily  exposure 
to  a  name  develops  a  callousness  and  we 
tend  to  forget  the  important  meaning  of 
the  name. 

How  fortunate  then  are  Americans 
that  the  great  Polish-American  organi- 
zations see  to  it  that  at  least  once  each 
year  we  have  occasion  to  remember  Casi- 
mir Pulaski  and  to  hear  and  read  again 
what  he  did  personally  for  Gen.  George 
Washington  and  for  our  country  in  its 
most  trying  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Each  year  it  is  truly  fitting  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  officially 
proclaims  a  memorial  day  in  honor  of 
General  Pulaski.  It  is  also  fitting  that 
upon  orders  of  the  President  himself,  all 
appropriate  Government  officials  assure 
that  aU  Government  buildings  display 
Old  Glory  in  honor  of  the  memor>"  of  this 
dauntless  Revolutionary  hero.  And  it  is 
equally  fitting  that  the  Chief  of  State  in- 
vites aU  the  people  of  this  land  to  observe 
this  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  Pulaski  and  in  recognition  of 
his  dedication  to  the  defense  of  Uberty. 

This  defense  of  Uberty  for  which  Pu- 
laski fought  and  died  in  battle  is  just  as 
important  to  everyone  of  us  today  as  it 
was  to  our  struggling  colonial  forebears 
who  were  trying  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
yoke  of  tyrarmy  and  gain  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  em- 
phasized this  point  in  his  Pulaski  Day 
Memorial  proclamation  of  September  26, 
when  he  said: 

General  Pulaski  held  the  conviction  that 
freedom  Is  a  naUon's  most  cherished  posses- 
Blon— that  erosion  of  freedom  anywhere 
weakens  freedom  everywhere.  Americans 
have  fought  many  times  for  that  conviction. 
We  are  fighting  for  It  today  in  Vietnam. 

"WTien  George  Washington  was  facing 
bitter  opposition  in  the  verv-  hours  when 
he  should  have  had  maximum  support 
of  all  Americans  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  domestic  battle  raged  between 
the  colonial  "hawks"  and  the  "doves," 
there  came  to  his  aid  a  brilliant  young 
officer — ttiis  Pole  passionately  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  so  deeply  engaged.  How  tre- 
mendously heartening  must  have  been 
the  help  and  friendship  of  Pulaski  to  the 
oft-discouraged  American  Commander 
In  Chief  in  the  conduct  of  his  imappre- 
ciated  task  of  fighting  a  war  not  only 
against  a  powerful  enemy  militarj-  force 
but  a  war  against  the  complacencj'  and 
open  hostility  of  many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  whose  behalf  the  war  was  being 
fought. 

I  wish  that  today  a  score  of  Casimir 
Pulaskis  could  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
President  as  he  leads  our  economic  and 
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military  forces  In  combat  against  serious 
threats  to  "freedom  everywhere." 

I  refer  not  only  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  which  he  inherited  from 
predecessors,  but  the  war  which  he  has 
launched  to  free  Americans  from  the 
bonds  of  hunger,  privation,  illness,  illit- 
eracy, and  insecurity— all  enemies,  each 
capable  of  destroying  the  long-cherished 
independence  of  our  own  citizens. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  our  President's 
own  words  when  referring  to  Pulaski.  He 
said: 

In  memory  of  a  gallant  defender  of  our 
Nation,  le*.  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
prtnclplea  for  which  he  gave  his  life— prin- 
ciples which  millions  of  Polish  Immigrants 
to  America  have  defended  and  strengthened 
over  the  years. 

The  President  had  each  of  us  here  in 
mind  when  he  penned  those  words.  He 
had  in  mind  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  throughout  this  land.  I  think  he  had 
In  mind  particularly  every  one  of  those 
Polish  Americans  who  participated  in 
the  Pulaski  Day  ceremonies.  I  know  that 
In  Issuing  his  proclamation  he  had  in 
mind  the  great  Polish  American  leader- 
ship, many  of  whom  I  have  personally 
come  to  know  and  admire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  leadership  of 
America  upon  whom  he  calls  to  join  all 
America  in  rededlcating  ourselves  to  the 
principles  for  which  Casimir  Pulaski— a 
foreign  Good  Samaritan— fought  and 
died  in  battle. 

My  long  and  intimate  association  with 
the  leaders  of  the  many  loyal  and  patri- 
otic Polish  American  organizations  does 
much  to  allay  any  fears  I  might  have  of 
an  adverse  outcome  of  our  war  today 
against  the  impairment  or  loss  of  our 
Independence  and  any  of  our  freedoms. 
Knowing  these  fine  PoUsh  American 
leaders  and  knowing  of  the  long  record 
of  significant  accomplishments  of  their 
organizations  in  behalf  of  this  Nation.  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  be  among  the 
first  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  to  present  them- 
selves for  service  to  their  nation  and  to 
their  President  as  did  young  Casimir 
Pulaski  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  his  life  188  years  ago. 

The   full   proclamation   of    President 
Johnson  reads  as  follows: 

Gbnerai.  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  1967 
(A    proclamation   by    the    President   of    the 
trnlted  States  of  America) 
One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago. 
Casimir  Pulaski  gave  his  life  so  that  a  young 
and  valiant  nation  might  live  In  freedom. 
Barely  thirty  years  old  when,  as  a  Polish 
patriot  in  exile,  he  came  to  fight  with  George 
Washington's   Revolutionary   Army,   General 
Pulaski  was  richly  endowed  with  the  quali- 
ties  of    dedication    and    courage    that    have 
been     the     source     of     America's     greatest 
strength. 

He  organized  the  first  Amerlcnn  cavalry 
unit,  known  as  the  Pulaski  Legion,  and 
served  with  great  dUtlncUon  at  Brandywlne 
and  Germantown.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
on  October  9.  1779  while  leading  his  cavalry 
unit  In  a  daring  charge  during  the  Battle 
of  Savannah. 

General  Pulaski  held  the  conviction  that 
freedom  Is  a  nation's  most  cherished  posses- 
sion—that the  erosion  of  freedom  anywhere 
weakens  freedom  everywhere.  Americans 
have  fought  many  times  for  that  conviction. 
We  are  fighting  for  It  today  in  Vietnam. 


In  memory  of  a  gallant  defender  of  our 
Nation,  let  us  rededlcat*  ourselves  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  gave  his  life — princi- 
ples which  mUUons  of  Polish  Immigrants  to 
America  have  defended  and  strengthened 
over  the  years. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  Wednesday,  October  11, 
1967,  as  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day: 
and  I  direct  the  appropriate  Government 
officials  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  all  Government  buildings  on  that 
day.  I  also  invite  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  w'.th  appropriate 
ceremonies  In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Pulaski  and  his  dedication  to  the  defense 
of  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  this  twenty-sUth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-second. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


On  rollcall  No.  285,  relative  to  domestic 
Industries  and  workers  as  affected  by  im- 
ports from  low-wage  areas,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  287,  the  amendment  to 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  ReesI  may  ext«nd 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  pe- 
riod September  23  to  30,  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  serving,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  one  of  the 
congressional  advisers  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  International  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  have  fol- 
lowed the  reports  on  the  meetings  and 
know  how  constructive  the  discussions 
were  in  helping  reach  an  understanding 
on  international  monetary  matters. 

Because  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
away  when  the  House  took  action  on  sev- 
eral measures,  I  am  not  recorded  as  vot- 
ing on  this  legislation.  So  that  my  con- 
stituents and  colleagues  wUl  know  my 
position,  I  wish  to  state  how  I  would 
have  voted,  had  I  been  present. 

On  rollcall  No.  273,  to  provide  for  the 
local  election  of  a  nonpartisan  school 
board  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  274,  to  permit  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  goverrunent  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  277,  the  Railsback 
amendment  to  the  juvenUe  delinquency 
bill,  requiring  block  grants  to  the  States 
in  place  of  the  present,  more  flexible  for- 
mula, I  was  paired  against  and  would 
have  voted  "nay"  had  I  been  present. 

On  rollcall  No.  278.  the  Waggonner 
amendment  to  the  juvenile  delinquency 
bill,  to  prohibit,  receipt  of  funds  under 
the  act  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. I  was  paired  against  and,  If 
present,  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  282.  the  recommital 
motion  on  continuing  appropriations  for 
Federal  nondefense  agencies,  I  was 
paired  against  and  would  have  voted 
"nay," 


THE  OCEANS  AND  HUMAN  AFFAIRS: 
AN  ADDRESS 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee   on    Oceanography    of    the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
this  Nation's  oceanographic  activities.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I,  as  well 
as  Its  members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  caliber  of  work  and  interest  and  con- 
cern and  time  and  dedication  that  all 
members  of  the  Cabinet-level  Council — 
and  particularly  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey — are  showing  in  its  work. 
For  example,  the  Council  has  held  eight 
meetings  In  the  past  year,  and  the  Vice 
President  has  chaired  every  meeting.  The 
list  of  Cabinet  members  attending  these 
meetings  also  testifies  to  the  Importance 
the  administration  places  on  the  marine 
sciences  in  reaching  our  national  goals. 
The  Congress  can  take  particular  pride 
in  its  role  in  establishing  the  marine  sci- 
ences program.  Between  1959  and  1966. 
the  Congress  studied  the  challenge  of- 
fered to  this  Nation  by  the  sea  and  the 
apparent  disparity  between  our  research 
needs    and    technological    performance. 
After   many   hearings   and   many   trial 
pieces  of  legislation— virtually  none  sup- 
ported by  the  executive  branch,  inclden- 
tallv— the  89th  Congress  finally  enacted, 
In  1966.  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act.  This  story  has 
seldom  been  told,  but  I  am  happy  that  It 
was  related,  in  a  speech  recently  by  Dr. 
Edward  Wenk,  Jr..  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Marine  Sciences  Council,  He 
spoke.  Incidentally,  in  my  home  State,  at 
Asheville.  N.C.,  before  the  21st  National 
Conference  on  the  Administration  of  Re- 
search.   Because    his    subject,    "Oceans 
and  Human  Affairs."  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us  in  our  society.  I  insert 
an  abstract  of  the  text  in  the  Record  : 

Oceans  and  HtrMAN  Affairs 
(By  Edward  Wenk.  Jr.,  executive  secretary. 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development) 
The  oceans  constitute  a  unique  case  study 
in  the  blending  of  need  and  discovery.  Occa- 
sionally, In  the  course  of  human  events,  man 
looks  at  his  world  and  himself,  and  thought- 
fully and  deliberately  charts  his  course.  That 
Is  what  this  Nation  Is  now  doing  with  regard 
to  the  marine  sciences.  And  It  Is  happening 
now  becatise  of  a  specific  landmark  of  Im- 
petus— a  collective  national  decision  ex- 
pressed through  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year— the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act. 

In   one  sense,   the   marine  sciences   story 
began  at  this  Nation's  Infancy.  The  oceans 
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have  had  a  profound  Influence  on  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  development— an  influ- 
ence that  reflects  a  curious  contradiction: 
The  sea  has  served  us  as  a  buffer  against 
aggression,  and  behind  this  moat  on  both 
coasts,  it  was  possible  to  develop  the  con- 
tinent's rich  natural— and  human— resources. 
We  were  thus  geographically  isolated  from 
pressures  of  neighbors  less  well  endowed. 
The  sea  has  simultaneously  acted  as  a  me- 
dlvun  of  communication,  facilitating  ex- 
change of  both  merchandise  and  culture  that 
fostered  both  our  strength  at  home  and  our 
prestige  abroad. 

Despite  these  ocean -oriented  beginnings, 
our  natural  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
the  sea  waxed  and  waned.  Our  peacetime 
merchant  marine  reached  a  peak  in  tonnage 
In  1810,  declined,  and  grew  back  only  by 
1845.  The  subsequent  peak  of  1860  was  not 
matched  until  1920  when  the  Nation  put 
to  good  advantage  the  freighters  hastily 
built  for  World  War  I.  We  are  now  in  a  new 
period  of  turmoil  of  unresolved  debate  over 
our  present  decline  In  shipping. 

Otir  indifference  to  the  sea  has  been  re- 
flected In  other  ways.  One  is  that  our  study 
of  the  ocean  has  lagged  behind  most  of  our 
other  scientific  pursuits. 

We  achieved  some  notable  firsts  with  charts 
of  the  tides,  currents,  winds,  and  shoals;  the 
systematic  research  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  in  1855  Is  a  classic. 

But  American  oceanography  did  not  fulfill 
Its  early  promise.  With  the  advent  of  the 
brute  force  of  steam  propulsion,  after  which 
environmental  data  seemed  less  necessary 
than  m  the  saihng  era,  ocean  sciences  drifted 
and  declined. 

The  decline  was  so  conspicuotis  that  It  took 
three  studies  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  stimulate  this  field  to  a  durable 
activity  that  also  gained  acceptance  by  the 
scientific  community  as  more  than  a  hobby 
of  a  few  wealthy  yachtsmen. 

The  first  study,  in  1927,  led  to  private  en- 
dowments of  Scripps  and  Woods  Hole,  two 
Institutions  of  oceanography  that  have  pro- 
vided vital  leadership  to  this  field  ever  since. 
Yet  even  after  the  Importance  of  submarine 
warfare  was  amply  demonstrated  In  World 
War  II,  a  second  Academy  study  was  felt 
needed.  The  resulting  report,  released  in  1951. 
called  for  new  Federal  sponsorship  of  re- 
search at  an  additional  rate  of  only  one  mil- 
lion dollars  annually ! 

In  1956,  when  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies felt  that  they  could  not  accomplish  their 
statutory  missions  with  the  feeble  base  of 
ocean  science  then  extant,  the  Academy  was 
asked  to  undertake  a  third  study.  This  one, 
guided  by  Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  emerged  with 
a  clear  set  of  goals  and  recommendations. 
What  has  given  meaning  to  the  Brown  pan- 
el's recommendations  Is  the  catalytic  effect 
of  Congressional  interest  that  began  to  unite 
the  ocean  sciences  with  pubUc  policy,  the 
coupling  of  science  and  society,  the  suction 
of  social  need  and  the  pressure  of  scientific 
discovery. 

There  are  a  number  of  heroes  of  this  era. 
First,  we  should  cite  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson.  Congressmen  George  P.  Miller,  John 
D.  Dlngell,  and  Alton  Lennon.  Congressman 
Lennon,  a  distinguished  representative  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
Hoxise  Merchant  Marine  and  Fnsheries  Com- 
mittee. 


NEW  MARINE  SCIENCES  LEGISLATION 

Between  1959  and  1966,  the  Congress  stud- 
led  the  challenge  offered  to  this  Nation  by 
the  sea  and  the  apparent  disparity  between 
our  research  needs  and  technological  per- 
formance. After  many  hearings  and  many 
trial  pieces  of  legislation — virtually  none 
supported  by  the  Executive  Branch,  Inciden- 
tally— the  89th  Congress  finally  enacted.  In 
1966,  the  Marine  Besoturces  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  .  .  . 


New  legislation  Is  a  mandate  to  relate  old 
problems  and  new  solutions.  Through  Its 
statement  of  purpose.  It  became  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  lor  the  first  time  In 
history,  "to  develop,  encourage  and  maintain 
a  coordinated,  comprehensive,  and  long-range 
program  in  marine  science  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind." 

Tlie  range  of  activities  encompassed  by 
marine  sciences  is  Indeed  broad:  national 
security;  fisheries  development  and  seafood 
technology;  transportation:  recreation;  pol- 
lution abatement  and  control;  Uiternational 
cooperation;  marine  minerals,  chemicals,  and 
energy  resources:  health;  shore  and  harbor 
engineering;  weather  prediction  and  control; 
and  the  romance  of  pure  science,  too.  Un- 
derl.ring  and  cutting  across  those  functions 
are  basic  oceanographic  research,  mapping, 
ocean  observation  and  prediction,  general 
purpose  engineering,  data  collection  and 
analvsls,  and  specialized  education. 

Excluding  oil  and  giw  explor.ition,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  the  sponsor  of 
roughly  85^:  of  the  Nation's  marine  science 
actiutles.  The  bulk  of  these  funds  has  been 
expended  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
private  industrial  and  academic  organiza- 
tions. Yet  an  explicit  provision  of  the  man- 
date calls  on  marine  science  activities  to 
focus,  among  other  things,  on  "encourage- 
ment of  private  investment  enterprise  in 
exploration,  technological  development,  ma- 
rine commerce  and  economic  utilization  of 
resources   of   the   marine   environment." 

Unlike  exploration  of  outer  space,  which  Is 
almost  exclusively  a  Federal  responsibility, 
this  Act  anticipates  national  leadership  at 
the  Governmental  level,  but  in  close  part- 
nership with  Industry  so  as  to  engage  Its 
entrepreneurship,  management,  and  capi- 
tal. 

Numerous  State,  regional,  and  Interna- 
tional organizations  also  are  engaged  In 
marine  activities.  In  tlie  private  sector,  par- 
tlcipanu  Include  many  tuilverslties,  and 
the  maritime,  chemical,  electronics,  aero- 
space, mineral,  oil.  fishing,  recreational,  and 
other  industries.  How  then,  to  foster  a  co- 
herent sense  of  purpose  and  direction  In  an 
expanded  program  through  a  creative  and  co- 
operative partnership  of  Government,  busi- 
ness, academic,  and  scientific  communities? 
While  a  number  of  new  laws  in  marine 
sciences  had  been  enacted  since  1959,  all 
strengthened  the  existing  statutory  author- 
ity in  the  present  family  of  Federal  agencies 
but  did  not  create  any  new  ones  or  con- 
solidate the  old.  Marine  sciences  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  now  fall  In  29 
bureaus  of  11  departments  and  agencies  and 
with  33  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
the  Congress. 

To  Implement  the  far-reaching  mandate 
of  the  new  legislation.  It  became  clear  that 
existing  oceanographic  activities  would  have 
to  be  unified  at  the  Preoldential  level.  The 
Marine  Sciences  Act  established  that  unity. 

MARINE    SCIENCES    COUNCIL    AND    COMMISSIONS 

To  assist  and  advise  the  President,  a  policy 
planning  and  coordinating  council  was  creat- 
ed at  the  Cabinet  level  and  chaired  by  the 
Vice  President.  The  Secretaries  of  State, 
Navy.  Interior.  Commerce,  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  TransportaUon,  and 
the  heads  of  AEC  and  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  serve  as  members.  Since  the 
Council  was  estabUshed,  the  Vice  President 
has  appointed  as  obsen-ers  the  heads  of 
NASA,  AID,  SmithsonLan,  Budget  Btireati, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  OfBoe 
of  Science  and  Technology.  The  Council  is 
already  remedying  the  fragmentation  charac- 
teristic of  a  field  in  which  responKlbllity  is 
divided. 

The  legislation  also  created  a  second  body — 
a  Presidential  Advisory  Commission  of  15 
eminent  citizens  from  Industry,  universities, 
and  state  and  Federal  Governments,  with 
four  Congressional  advisors,  appointed  by  the 


President  In  January.  The  Commission  Is 
chaired  by  Dr.  Julius  Stratton.  the  distin- 
guished former  President  of  MIT  and  cur- 
rently Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Although  Independent,  these  two  organl- 
Batlons  are  working  together  toward  common 
goals.  The  Council  has  day-to-day  responsi- 
bilities to  advise  and  assist  the  President,  to 
foster  and  coordinate  policies  and  programs 
of  the  existing  array  of  Federal  agencies, 
and  to  prepare  an  annual  repwrt  for  the 
President  to  transmit  to  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission has  an  expUclt  charge  to  submit  a 
report  no  later  than  July  1968  on  long  range 
plans,  especially  with  recommendations  for 
possible  realignment  of  the  present  Federal 
structure  of  marine  activities. 

This  Administration  has  moved  to  Imple- 
ment the  mandate  promptly  In  eight  meet- 
ings since  the  Council  was  activated,  the 
Vice  President  recently  reported  that  it  has 
begun  to:  delineate  marine  scletice  activ- 
ities In  relation  to  national  goals:  develop 
a  comprehensive  program  to  be  conducted  by 
eleven  Federal  depanments  Independently  or 
In  cooperation  with  States,  academic  institu- 
tions and  Industry:  designate  and  fix  agency 
responsibilities  and  facilitate  cooperation 
among  Federal  agencies:  examine  appro- 
priate roles  for  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment: undertake  legal  studies  of  problems 
arising  out  of  the  management,  recovery,  and 
control  of  marine  resources:  initiate  long- 
range  studies  of  the  potential  benefits  of  ma- 
rine science  activities  to  the  US,  economy, 
security,  health,  and  welfare. 

Implementation  Is  entirely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  operating  agencies,  but  the 
Council  seeks  to  assist  them  to  build  on 
existing  strengths  In  every  way  possible. 
When  missions  cross  agency  lines,  however, 
the  Council  may  designate  a  lead  agency  to 
assume  respon.^ibllity  for  interagency  plan- 
ning and  coordination. 

The  President's  first  major  assignment  to 
the  Council  was  to  request  recommendations 
for  the  FY  1968  budget  Nine  areas  were  Iso- 
lated for  special  emphasis  and  set  forth  tn 
the  President's  first  report  on  marine  sci- 
ences 

They  concern: 

A  new  "food-from-the-sea"  program  ns 
part  of  the  war  on  hunger.  Including  over- 
seas demonstratton  projects  ntUlElng  flih 
protein  concentrate; 

Immediate  Implementation  of  the  Sea 
Grant  program  to  strengthen  education,  ap- 
plied research  and  information  transfer; 

A  new  study  for  improved  collection  and 
dissemination '  of    oceanographic    data; 

Designation  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a 
model  to  study  •*he  effects  of  esttiartoe  pol- 
lution and  remedial  meesuree: 

A  pilot  plan  for  oflshore  mineral*  explora- 
tion; 

An  expanded  ocean  observation  system  to 
Improve  near-shore  weather  prediction  for 
small  boats  and  oil  facilities  and  accuracy 
of  long-range  forecasting; 

A  strengthened  program  of  deep  ocean 
technology  especially  to  develop  a  future 
capability'  to  recover  lost  equipment; 

A  new  ship  to  accelerate  research  In  suh- 
Arctlc  waters;  and 

Programs  for  mternaUonal  cooperaUon  to 
promote  peaceful  use  of  the  oceans. 

The  Federal  Government's  program  can  be 
regarded  as  the  sum  of  lU  parts  But  with 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  leadership 
to  develop  goals  and  provide  a  new  momen- 
tum to  the  over-all  effort,  to  mlnlmt?,f  effects 
of  dupllcaUon  and  especially  to  take  advan- 
tage of  fresh  Ideas  that  may  have  in  the 
past  fallen  In  the  gaps  between  agencies, 
we  are  striving  to  make  the  total  effort  more 
than  the  previous  sum  of  the  part*. 

To  this  enxi,  we  seek  to  expand  knowledge 
of  the  marine  envlronmeiU  aad  inienally  de- 
velopment of  it*  resources,  by  drawing  to- 
gether as  partners  Government,  industry  and 
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the  academic  community  that  have  proven 
such  a  strong,  vibrant  team  In  the  develop- 
ment of  thlB  Nation's  present  status  as  a 
world  power. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  earnestly  con- 
sidering how  Intensified  studies  and  use  of 
the  sea  may  serve  as  bridges  for  coopera- 
tion and  for  understanding  among  all  na- 
tions. ^,  ,^, 

Within  this  matrix  of  oceanic  activities, 
let  me  narrow  discussion  to  one  particular 
case  the  sea  as  a  source  of  food.  The  prob- 
lem of  social  need  here  Is  chronic  protein 
deficiency  among  half  the  people  of  the 
world,  particularly  those  in  the  equatorial 
zone  who  subsist  largely  on  a  one-crop  diet. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  the  promise  of 
scientific  discovery,  for  we  know  that  the  sea 
is  a  renewable  source  of  food  at  least  5  to 
10  times  more  productive  than  the  present 
world  catch.  What  makes  this  a  classic  case 
of  need  and  discovery  Is  the  development  of 
a  chemical  processing  technology  by  which 
whole  fish  can  be  converted  into  a  dry  fiour- 
Uke  substance  called  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. Tasteless  and  odorless,  this  product  ap- 
pears to  be  the  least  expensive  source  of 
protein  we  have.  It  could  meet  the  vital 
needs  of  children  In  less  developed  countries 
as  a  food  additive  that  could  be  tuned  to 
Indigenous  eating  habits  and  tastes. 

Our  Intent  here  Is  to  wage  the  world  war 
on  hunger  by  the  use  of  American  technol- 
ogy and  managerial  know-how.  The  project 
we  nave  developed  Is  one  that  couples  the 
problem  and  the  solution. 

One  of  the  new  initiatives  mentioned  ear- 
lier Is  a  pilot  program  concerning  the  entire 
system  from  fish  In  the  sea  to  protein  in  some 
child's  diet— a  project  Involving  fish  map- 
ping, flsh-catchlng  technology,  chemical 
processing,  and  marketing.  The  program 
makes  the  U.S.  a  partner  with  some  less  de- 
veloped naUons.  It  also  Involves  public  seed 
capital  and  private  entrepreneurshlp. 

Last  March,  the  President  transmitted  his 
first  report  to  the  Congress  required  by  terms 
of  the  new  legislation.  The  title  of  the  re- 
port. "Marine  Science  Affairs— A  Year  of 
Transition."  was  carefully  selected  to  suggest 
the  close  relationship  of  marine  science  and 
technology  on  the  one  hand  and  public  af- 
fairs on  the  other.  'The  Year  of  Transition" 
refers  not  only  to  the  activation  of  a  new 
Council,  but  enlargement  of  perspective — 
not  only  a  widening  to  Involve  economists, 
lawyers,  specialists  In  foreign  affairs,  busi- 
ness administration,  etc.,  as  well  as  scientists 
and  engineers,  but  also  a  deepening  to  in- 
volve policy- makers,  statesmen,  and  other 
citizens. 

The  transition  defined  by  the  Act  Itself 
111  from  an  acOvlty  that  has  been  largely 
focused  on  comprehension  of  the  sea  to  one 
that  now  antlclpatCB  lU  effective  utilization. 

THE    MABINB    SCIENCE    LESSON    FOR    HUMAN 
AIT  AIRS 

The  role  of  the  Marine  Sciences  Council 
la  to  some  extent  an  Information  switching 
system  that  connects  human  needs  with  sci- 
entific opportunities.  It  Is  also  a  form  of  re- 
search administration  that  is  concerned  with 
the  full  spectrum  of  research  and  develop- 
ment— from  basic  through  applied,  all  the 
way  through  pilot  technology.  Our  concept 
deems  Federal  support  of  basic  research  as 
necessary  but  not  sufficient.  There  must  be 
deliberate  transfer  of  the  fruits  of  scientific 
discovery  to  meet  society's  problems,  even 
in  the  absence  of  dramatic  crises  that  so 
often  are  the  only  way  such  activities  be- 
come energized. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  Is  des- 
ignated by  the  legislation  to  provide  leader- 
ship, there  has  be»n  recognition  from  the 
very  outset  that  advances  In  marine  sciences 
critically  depend  on  the  well-known  triad  of 
cooperating  Institution* — Government.  In- 
dustry, and  universities. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  vision  to  assume  that 
science  serves  man.  we  must  look  to  scien- 


tists m  the  university,  the  engineers  In  In- 
dustry, the  lawyers,  the  economists,  and  the 
public  administrators.  We  must  look  both 
ways,  at  the  problem  and  at  the  scientific 
potential;  we  must  faclUtate  the  tapping  of 
speclaltste'  knowledge. 

I  have  faith  In  this  prospect — whether  peo- 
ple are  motivated  by  the  spirit  of  public 
service,  or  the  prospect  of  profit,  or  the  thrill 
of  new  scientific  understanding.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  this  Nation  can— and  will — 
achieve  its  highest  goals. 


THE  CRITICS'  STRANGE  SILENCE  ON 

HANOI'S   ROLE   IN   THE   VIETNAM 

CONFLICT 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■we  have  all 
lieard  a  lot  of  criticism  these  days  about 
the  administration's  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  But  what  about  Hanoi? 
None  of  our  armchair  generals  seem  to 
realize  that  Hanoi  has  a  role  to  play  in 
this  war. 

As   the  'Wyoming   Eagle   editorialized 

recently: 

Will  the  critics  never  realize  that  It  takes 
two — two — to  negotiate.  And,  so  far,  Hanoi 
has  shown  no  inclination  to  talk  about  peace. 

How  true.  But  I  do  not  hear  any  of 
these  administration  critics  lashing  out 
at  Hanoi's  conduct  of  the  war. 

They  said  nothing  when  the  Vietcong 
tried  to  disrupt  the  recent  election  cam- 
paign in  the  South  by  using  terrorist  tac- 
tics that  included  murder,  kidnaping, 
and  intimidation. 

They  said  nothing  when  Hanoi  re- 
buffed each  and  every  attempt  by  this 
Government^-as  well  as  scores  of  other 
governments — to  initiate  peace  talks. 

They  said  nothing  when  Hanoi  used 
the  bombing  pauses  to  resupply  their 
forces  in  the  South. 

■What  a  strange  double  standard  these 
critics  imply.  And  what  an  image  of  a 
supposedly  divided  counti-y  they  present 
to  the  world. 

As  the  'Wyoming  Eagle  notes: 

It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  willing  to  look 
at  the  facts  that  Hanoi's  price  for  peace 
talks  still  Is  for  the  United  States  to  sur- 
render South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists, 
and  get  out.  That  the  United  States  will  not 
do  and  should  not  do. 

The  paper  concludes  that  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  our  policies  in  Vietnam 
rests  with  the  President 

"The  rest  of  us."  says  the  Eagle,  "can 
help  most  by  presenting  a  united  front 
behind  our  war  effort,  thus  removing  the 
Communists'  greatest  hope  that,  because 
of  what  appears  to  them  to  be  wide- 
spread disagreement  among  ourselves, 
we  will  get  tired  and  pull  out." 

I  Insert  Into  the  Record  this  excellent 

editorial : 

CwTtcizB  Hanoi 

Its  about  time  critics  of  this  nation's  ef- 
forts In  Vietnam — both  at  home  and  abroad — 
started  aiming  their  criticism  at  Hanoi. 

Day  after  day,  newspaper  readers  are 
treated  to  the  opinions  of  armchair  experts — 


escalate  the  bombing,  stop  the  bombing, 
win  the  war.  quit  fighting  the  war,  and  so 
on  and  on  and  on. 

Win  the  critics  never  realize  that  It  takes 
two — two — to  negotiate.  And,  so  far,  Hanoi 
has  shown  no  inclination  to  talk  about 
peace. 

For  Instance,  only  yesterday  newspapers 
carried  the  story  of  the  latest  rejection  from 
Hanoi. 

The  story  said  North  Vietnam  Tuesday  re- 
jected US.  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg's 
appeal  in  the  United  Nations  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  Vietnam. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  last  spring.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  for  direct  peace  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam.  The  Pres- 
ident's appeal  also  was  flatly  rejected. 

Then  UN  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of- 
fered a  peace  plan  calling  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire  and  preliminary  talks  aimed  at 
reconvening  the  1954  Geneva  conference. 

The  United  Slates  Immediately  announced 
its  acceptance  and  said  it  was  "willing  to 
enter  into  discussions  without  precondition.? 
with  Hanoi  at  any  time."  Hanoi  did  not 
accept. 

And  so  It  has  gone. 

It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  willing  to  look 
at  the  facts,  that  Hanoi's  price  for  peace  talks 
still  is  for  the  United  States  to  surrender 
South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists,  and  get 
out.  That  the  United  States  will  not  do  and 
should  not  do. 

It  also  should  be  clear  that  the  United 
States  cannot  ease  the  pressure  on  the 
enemy  for  any  long  period  of  time.  TTiat 
would  simply  give  the  Communists  a  chance 
to   regroup   and  rebuild. 

The  answer  to  those  who  would  have  us 
plunge  forward,  blindly  in  escalation  of  the 
war,  disregarding  the  risk  of  broadening  the 
war  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Vietnam, 
should  be  obvious. 

The  critics,  notwithstanding.  It  bolls 
down  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  must  make  the  Im- 
portant decisions.  The  heavy  responsibility 
is  his.  He  has  the  assistance  of  the  best  ex- 
perts available  and  access  to  the  most  com- 
plete Information  available. 

The  rest  of  us  can  help  most  by  presenting 
a  united  front  behind  our  war  effort,  thus 
removing  the  Communists'  greatest  hope 
that,  because  of  what  appears  to  them  to 
be  widespread  disagreement  among  ourselves, 
we  will  get  tired  of  fighting  and  pull  out. 
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MAGAZINE  RECOGNIZES  POSTAL 
SUBSIDY 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  we  have  seen  a  barrage  of  ac- 
cusations by  users  in  one  categor>'  of 
mail  charging  responsibility  for  oui 
postal  deficit  to  the  users  of  anothei 
category  of  mail.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  accusation  was  made  against  a  com- 
petitor for  America's  advertising  dollar 

In  an  atmosphere  In  which  the  postal- 
deficit  buck  has  been  passed  again  and 
again,  I  found  It  refreshing  to  read  a 
column  by  Milton  Friedman,  entitled 
"The  Post  Office."  In  the  current  issue  of 
Newsweek. 

In  his  column,  Mr.  Friedman  and 
Newsweek  take  a  large  step  forward  in 


objectivity  by  honestly  recognizing  the 
fact  that  users  of  second  class  mail— by 
which  Newsweek  is  distributed— receive 
preferential  rates  from  our  postal  serv- 
ice. 

Equally  refreshing  was  Mr.  Friedman's 
assertion  that  publishers  of  periodicals 
and  newspapers  prefer  the  status  quo  to 
a  situation  In  which  they  would  be  forced 
to  defend  the  subsidy  they  receive  di- 
rectly and  openly.  Such  factual  state- 
ments are  commendable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  I  in- 
clude a  part  of  Mr.  Friedman's  column 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
The  Post  Office 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 
The  tyranny  of  the  status  quo  leads 
most  of  us  to  take  It  for  granted  that  the 
postal  service  must  be  a  government  monop- 
oly The  facts  are  very  different.  There  have 
been  many  private  ventures— Including  the 
storied  Pony  Express,  which  failed  when  the 
telegraph  line  (also  private)  reached  Cali- 
fornia and  provided  an  even  faster  service. 
Many  others  succeeded— wtiich  was  precisely 
what  led  postal  officials  to  foster,  over  many 
decades,  a  succession  of  Congressional  en- 
actments to  outlaw  private  mail  delivery. 

"It  would  be  objected  that  private  firms 
would  skim  the  cream  by  concentrating  on 
first-class  mail  and  especially  local  urban  de- 
livery—on  which  the  Post  Office  makes  a 
substantial  profit— while  leaving  to  the  Post 
Office  the  mail  on  which  it  loses  money. 

"But  this  Is  an  argument  for,  not  against, 
competition.  Users  of  first-class  mall  are  now 
being  overcharged  (taxed  is  the  word  we  use 
in  other  contexts)  to  subsidize  the  distribu- 
tion of  newspapers,  periodicals  and  Junk 
mall.  Similarly,  local  delivery  subsidizes  mail 
for  remote  areas. 

"If  we  want  to  subsidize  the  distribution 
of  such  material,  we  should  do  so  openly  and 
directly— bv  giving  the  originators  of  such 
mail  a  subsidv  and  letting  them  buy  the 
services  of  distributing  It  as  best  they  can. 
And  we  should  finance  the  subsidy  m  accord- 
ance v^nth  the  general  canons  of  taxation. 
not  by  a  special  le%-y  on  the  users  of  first- 
class  mail. 

"Nonetheless,  the  argument  is  politically 
powerful.  It  explains  why  many  a  newspaper 
and  periodical— even  some  staunch  defend- 
ers of  free  markets  in  other  connections — 
will  defend  the  Post  Offices  monopoly.  They 
win  defend  It  because  they  favor  subsidizing 
dissemination  of  Information  and  educa- 
tional matter— but  doubt  that  they  can  per- 
suade the  public  to  do  so  directly  and 
openly.  .  .  . 

"In  any  event,  I  see  no  reason  myself  why 
readers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
distributors  of  junk  mail,  should  not  bear 
the  full  cost  of  distribution,  whatever  it 
may  turn  out  to  be— and  I,  for  one,  hope 
that  It  does  not  turn  out  be  so  low  as  to 
encourage  still  more  Junk  mail." 


ACTIONS  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  ON  H  R. 
11601,  THE  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
PROTECTION  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  IMrs.  Sullivan!  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  met  this  morning  In  executive 
session  to  work  on  H.R.  11601,  the  Con- 


sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  which  I 
Introduced  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez], 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MiNisH],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  AnnunzioI.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 
An  Identical  bill.  H.R.  11806.  was  intro- 
duced by  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Multer],  for  himself  and  nu- 
merous other  Members  of  the  House. 

H.R.  11601  contains  many,  many  pro- 
visions dealing  with  consumer  credit 
which  are  not  included  in  S.  5,  the 
"truth-in-lending"  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  11.  Among  these  provi- 
sions are  a  requirement  for  disclosure  of 
the  annual  rate  on  finance  charges  on 
revolving  credit,  on  first  mortgages,  and 
on  credit  transactions  where  the  finance 
charge  is  less  than  $10.  All  three  of  the 
categories  were  exempted  from  the  an- 
nual rate  requirement  of  the  Senate  bill 
applying  to  other  forms  of  consumer 
credit.  ^  „         , 

As  evervone  knows  who  has  followed 
the  history  of  this  legislation  since 
former  Senator  Douglas  first  introduced 
his  truth-in-lending  bill  7  years  ago. 
the  applicability  of  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  disclosure  requirement  on 
revolving  credit  has  always  been  the 
most  bitterly  fought  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate resolved  the  controversy  by  exempt- 
ing revolving  credit  from  this  require- 
ment. The  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  appears 
to  be  completely  deadlocked  on  this  issue 
by  a  division  of  6  to  6. 

tiNDER  SECRETARY  BARR  STRONGLY  REEMPHA- 
SIZES  ADMINISTRATION  POSITION  THAT  AN- 
NUAL RATE  BE  DISCLOSED  ON  REVOLVING 
CREDIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told  the  House  last 
Thursday,  I  have  been  hearing  second- 
and  third-hand  reports  to  the  effect  that 
President  Johnson  and  his  administra- 
tion are  not  seriously  concerned  over  the 
need  to  require  an  annual  percentage 
rate  disclosure  on  open  end  credit  trans- 
actions. That  Is  why  I  felt  It  was  Impor- 
tant to  relay  to  the  House  last  Thursday 
the  repeated  admonitions  I  received  from 
the  President  to  fight  for  a  strong  bill 
which  provided  for  uniform  methods  in 
the  disclosure  of  credit  costs  on  an  annual 
rate  basis. 

Last  night  I  received  from  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Barr.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  official  who  has 
been  assigned  the  responsibility  in  the 
Johnson  administration  of  coordinating 
the  executive  department  efforts  in  be- 
half of  meaningful  "truth  In  lending" 
legislation,  a  letter  which  firmly  reiter- 
ates and  vigorously  reemphaslzes  ad- 
ministration support  for  an  annual  per- 
cenUge  rate  disclosure  requirement  on 
all  consumer  credit,  including  revolving 
credit.  Otherwise,  this  letter  states,  the 
legislation  would  unfairly  discriminate 
against  those  lenders  and  credit  sellers 
who  use  installment  contracts  rather 
than  revolving  credit.  This  Is  the  point 
which  has  been  stressed  to  us  over  and 
over  again  by  the  furniture  dealers,  the 
appliance  dealers,  the  hardware  stores, 
the  banks,  and  the  small  loan  firms. 


Mr.  Barr  stated: 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  repeat  and  re-empha- 
size the  position  that  all  creditors,  without 
exception,  should  be  required  to  disclose  the 
cost  of  credit  on  an  annual  rate  basis  If 
there  Is  to  be  effective  truth-ln-lending  leg- 
islation, which  Is  so  badly  needed. 


The  full  text  of  Under  Secretary 
Barr's  letter  to  me  last  night  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Under  Secretabt 

OF  THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC,  October  3, 1967. 

Hon.    LEONOR    K.    StILLIVAN, 

Chairman,  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency, 
Hoiise    of   Rcpresentatii^es,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Madam  Chairman  :  Your  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  AffaL's  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currencv  Commltt-ee  has  under  con- 
sideration  H.R.   11601    which   would   require 
lenders  and  credit  sellers  to  disclose  the  true 
cost   of  credit   to  potential   customers.  The 
provisions  of  that  bill  are  applicable  both  to 
installment    credit    sales    and    to    revolving 
credit  tr.insactions. 

In  my  testimony  before  your  Subcommit- 
tee on  August  7.  "l967,  I  expressed  the  Ad- 
ministration's strong  support  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  revolving  credit  in  the  requirement 
that  among  other  items  of  credit  informa- 
tion, the  annual  percentage  rate  of  finance 
charge  be  disclosed.  Since  that  testimony. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
exclusion  of  revolving  credit  from  this  re- 
quirement would  unfairly  discriminate 
against  those  lenders  and  credit  sellers  who 
rely  primarily  on  installment  contracts  in 
their  credit  sales  or  lending  transactions. 
Also  the  average  consumer  can  only  make 
a  sound  decision  about  Incurring  debt  by 
comparing  the  varving  costs  of  credit  avail- 
able from  different  sources  which  are  quoted 
on  a  comparable  basis.  If  annual  rates  are 
not  disclosed  across  the  board,  there  can  be 
no  meaningful  basis  for  general  credit  cost 
comparison  bv  the  consumer. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  repeat  and  re-empha- 
«ize  the  position  that  all  creditors,  without 
exception,  should  be  required  to  disclose 
the  cost  of  credit  on  an  annual  rate  basis  If 
there  Is  to  be  effective  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation, which  Is  so  badly  needed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Barb. 

Obviously,  this  issue  eventually  Is 
going  to  have  to  be  resolved  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  on  the  House  fioor.  The  subconmiit- 
tee,  as  I  said,  seems  to  be  deadlocked 
on  the  question  of  amending  my  bill  to 
exempt  revolving  credit  from  an  annual 
rate  disclosure  requirement,  as  was  done 
in  S.  5  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  full  committee 
and  of  the  House  are  fully  apprised  of  the 
issue. 

In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  tenta- 
tive decisions  were  made  in  the  subcom- 
mittee on  H.R.  11601,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue working  on  the  bill  a  week  from 
today  at  our  next  meeting. 

AMENDMENTS    ADOPTED    IN    SUBCOMMrTTES 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  subcommittee 
met  this  morning  we  took  the  following 
tentative  actions : 

On  my  motion,  we  deleted  from  H.R. 
11601  four  controversial  sectloiis.  These 
included  section  203 'D  which  would 
have  set  a  maximum  figure  of  18  percent 
for  any  finance  charge  In  connection 
with  the  extension  of  consumer  credit; 
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placement  of  mortgages  against  the 
properties.  These  articles  underscore  the 
need  for  effective  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation such  as  H.R.  11601,  including 
coverage  of  first  mortgages.  First  mort- 
gages are  exempt  from  the  credit  dis- 
closure requirements  of  S.  5  and  of  the 
companion  bills  introduced  by  six  of  the 
12  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs — the  six  who  are  not 
sponsors  of  H.R.  11601. 

I  think  it  is  urgent  that  first  mort- 
gages be  covered  by  the  legislation  be- 
cause, in  numerous  instances,  what  we 
generally  regard  as  second  mortgages 
are,  in  fact,  first  mortages  if  there  is  no 
existing  mortgage  on  the  property.  This 
occurs  particularly  in  those  instances 
where  an  elderly  couple  or  a  widow  owns 
a  home  free  and  clear  but  the  home  needs 
extensive  or  expensive  repairs. 

Today's  article  in  the  Downie-Jewell 
series  in  the  Washinton  Post  discusses  the 
well-known  referral  device  in  which  cus- 
tomers are  promised  substantial  or  com- 
plete rebates  of  the  cost  of  the  work  if 
they  demonstrate  the  product  to  friends 
and  neighbors  or  refer  possible  custom- 
ers. The  frightening  thing  brought  to 
light  in  this  article  is  the  manner  in 
which  certain  firms  obtained  mortgages 
on  the  properties  without  the  customers' 
knowledge  or  understanding.  This  must 
be  stopped.  Following  my  rem.arks  to- 
day, I  will  place  the  article,  "Intercom 
Buyers  Expected  Prizes,  but  Got  Mort- 
gages," in  the  Record. 

COMPAEATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
BIIXS 

First,  however,  I  want  to  share  with 
the  Members  a  comprehensive  staff 
analysis  prepared  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  three  differ- 
ent approaches  in  legislation  introduced 
in  the  House.  This  analysis  does  not 
show  the  disposition  of  amendments  of- 
fered in  the  subcommittee  this  morning 
since,  of  course,  all  decisions  this  morn- 
ing were  tentative.  From  the  report  I 
have  given  of  the  amendments  which 
were  adopted,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  see 
how  HJl.  11601,  the  bill  on  which  we 
are  working,  would  be  changed  by  the 
amendments  so  far  adopted. 

More  importantly,  the  analysis  shows 
the  major  points  of  difference  between 
H.R.  11601,  and  S.  5  as  it  passed  the 
Senate — introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  and 
other  Republican  Members  as  H.R. 
11602 — and  as  it  would  be  modified  by 
H.R.  12904,  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hanna]  who  was  recognized 
this  morning  to  offer  his  bill  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  H.R.  11601.  Mr.  Hanna  is  plan- 
ning to  revise  his  bill  but  I  think  the  basic 
provisions  will  not  be  different. 

The  analysis  follows : 

i^OMMTTTEE  OK  CoNSTTMER  ArTAIBS,  HOUSE  CoMMTTrEE  ON   BANKING    AND  Ctm»ENCT,  STATT  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  11601    (SULLIVAN)  , 

S    5   (Senate  Bill),  and  H.R.  12904  (Hanna) 

HR.    1160.      .SUXXIVAN,  3.    5     (SENATE    BILL)  HiL    12904     (HANNA. 

Sec.  1.  Title:  Consumer  Credit  Protection         Sec.  1.  Title:  Truth-m-Lendlng  Act  Sec.  1.  Title:  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act 

Act. 

Title  I — Credit  tranfiacUons.  (Title  I  of 
HJR.  11601  is  In  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  redeslgnataig  the 
existing  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  title  I — the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  adding  to  that 
Act  title  n— Credit  transaction*.) 


section  203 (m)  to  outlaw  confession  of 
judgment  notes:  section  207  providing 
for  regulation  of  margins  in  commodity 
futures  trading;  and  section  208  provid- 
ing authority  on  a  standby  basis  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  consumer 
credit  terms  during  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

We  received  some  very  good  testimony 
on  most  of  these  proposals  during  our 
hearings  but  there  was  no  administra- 
tion backing  for  them  and  it  was  obvious 
that  they  would  not  be  approved  at  this 
time,  particularly  as  part  of  a  bill  di- 
rected primarily  toward  full  disclosure  of 
credit  costs.  I  tiiink  it  was  worthwhile 
including  these  provisions  in  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings  but  there 
was  never  any  doubt  that  they  would  be 
removed  when  it  came  time  to  reduce 
the  bill  to  workable  proportions. 

Numerous  technical  amendments 
which  I  offered  were  tentatively  approved 
in  the  subcommittee — one  recommended 
by  the  New  York  State  Bankers  As- 
sociation dealing  with  the  treatment  of 
fees  for  insurance,  comparable  to  filing 
fees  in  filing  a  security  interest.  Another 
perfecting  amendment,  suggested  by  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
modifies  the  civil  penalties  provided  in 
the  bill,  but  only  as  these  penalties  re- 
late to  violations  involving  the  advertis- 
ing of  credit  terms.  The  criminal  penal- 
ties would  not  be  affected,  however,  by 
this  change. 

BINGH.^M    AMENDMENT   ON   REVOLVING   CREOrT 

A  significant  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  Bing- 
HAMl,  was  approved,  requiring  that  in 
open -end  credit  transactions,  popularly 
known  as  revolving  charge,  the  creditor 
must  disclose,  for  each  billing  period  at 
the  end  of  which  there  is  an  outstanding 
balance  on  which  a  finance  charge  is  to 
be  made,  the  balance  on  which  the 
finance  charge  was  computed  and  a 
statement  of  how  the  balance  was  deter- 
mined. If  such  a  balance  is  determined 
without  first  deducting  all  payments  dur- 
ing the  period,  that  fact  and  the  amount 
of  such  payments  shall  also  be  disclosed. 

This  amendment  strikes  at  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  consumer  complaint 
about  the  practices  of  some  retailers, 
particularly  some  of  the  large  chains,  in 
basing  the  Vz  percent  monthly  service 
charge  not  on  the  overdue  balance  but  on 
the  balance  at  the  start  of  the  billing 
cycle,  disregarding  any  payments  made 
during  the  month  unless  the  entire  bal- 
ance is  paid  off  during  the  month.  Thus, 
if  the  debt  is  $100  at  the  start  of  the 
month,  and  every  cent  of  it  is  not  paid 
off  during  the  month,  the  service  charge 
would  be  $1.50  regardless  of  whether  the 
customer  paid  $10  or  $90  on  the  account 
during  the  month. 


H.R.   USOl   STILL  A  STRONG  AND  EFFECTIVE  BILL 

I  have  listed  the  major  deletions 
which  we  tentatively  made  this  morning, 
on  my  motion.  In  H.R.  11601.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  by 
taking  four  controversial  provisions  out 
of  the  bill  it  was  in  any  way  damagingly 
weakened.  The  prov^ions  which  were 
tentatively  deleted  went  far  beyond  dis- 
closure requirements.  At  the  time  I  in- 
troduced the  bill,  I  made  it  clear  that 
some  of  these  provisions  were  intended 
as  a  basis  for  hearings,  and  I  said  I  would 
not  permit  controversy  over  them  to  pre- 
vent action  on  basic  "truth-in-lending" 
legislation. 

Thus,  even  with  these  proposed 
changes  agreed  to  thus  morning,  H.R, 
11601  is  a  very  strong  bill  which  goes  well 
beyond  S.  5,  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate. 

It  includes  revolving  credit  on  an  an- 
nual rate  basis,  which  the  Senate  bill 
does  not. 

It  includes  first  mortgages,  which  the 
Senate  bill  does  not. 

It  requires  an  annual  rate  disclosure 
on  all  consumer  credit  transactions,  and 
does  not  exempt,  as  the  Senate  bill  does, 
those  on  which  the  credit  charge  is  less 
than  $10, 

It  applies  "truth"  requirements  to  the 
advertising  of  credit  terms,  which  the 
Senate  bill  does  not  do. 

It  sets  an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1968, 
compared  to  July  1,  1969,  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  eliminates  a  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  permits  sellers  or 
vendors  of  credit  to  express  a  rate  in 
terms  of  dollars  per  hundred  per  year 
until  January  1,  1972. 

It  provides  for  adminLstrative  enforce- 
ment, which  the  Senate  bill  does  not  do. 
It  prohibits  the  garnishment  of  wages 
for  salary  due  an  employee  and,  in  an 
amendment  this  morning,  extends  this 
protection  also  to  those  whose  compen- 
sation is  in  the  form  of  commission  or 
bonus.  The  Senate  bill  has  no  provisions 
dealing  with  garnishment. 

It  establishes  a  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  to  Investigate  con- 
sumer credit  practices,  et  cetera.  There  Is 
no  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

In  other  words.  H.R.  11601  still  remains 
strong  and  effective  legislation  in  Its 
basic  objectives. 

W.^SHINGTON     POST    SERIES    CONTINUES    TO 
DOCUMENT     MORTGAGE     IRREGULAaiTIES 

Mr,  Speaker,  on  Monday,  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  part  of  my 
remarks  on  the  floor,  the  first  three  arti- 
cles in  a  series  by  Washington  Post  re- 
porters Leonard  Downie.  Jr.,  and  David 
A.  Jewell,  on  the  victimization  of  many 
low-income  homeowners  in  Washington 
by  schemes  involving  the  extension  of 
credit    ending    with    the    surreptitious 
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H.H.    11601     (SULLIVAN) 

Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  Purpose. 

(a)  Economic  stabilization  and  competi- 
tion among  financial  institutions  will  be 
improved  and  strengthened  by  the  informed 
use  of  consumer  credit.  Consumers  are  mis- 
led by  the  manner  in  wliich  credit  is  offered 
and  advertised.  This  failure  of  adequate  dis- 
closure le:.is  to  the  uninformed  use  of 
credit  "adversely  affecting  economic  stabili- 
zation, increasing  Inflationary  pressures,  and 
decreasing  the  stability  of  the  value  of  our 
currencv."  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
assure  full  disclosure  of  credit  terms  to  per- 
mit consumer  to  compare  credit  terms  avail- 
able and  avoid  uninformed  use  of  credit. 

(b)  Stabilization  of  consumer  prices  would 
be  enhanced  through  the  regulation  of  com- 
modity futures  contracts  and  establishment 
of  standby  emergency  control  over  consumer 
credit. 

Sec,  202.  Definitions, 

(al  Board.  'Board"  refers  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

lb)  Credit.  "Credit"  is  defined  as  "The 
right  granted  by  a  creditor  to  defer  payment 
of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer  its  pay- 
ment." 

(c)  Consumer  Credit  Sales.  "Consumer 
credit  sales"  defines  consumer  credit  pur- 
chases as  opposed  to  consumer  loans. 

(d)  Finance  Cliargc.  "Finance  charge"  is 
defined  as  the  sum  of  all  the  charges  im- 
posed by  a  creditor  and  payable  by  the  debtor 
as  incident  to  the  extension  of  credit.  How- 
ever, official  fees  and  taxes  are  not  included 
In  the  definition  under  HR.  11601, 

le)  Creditor.  "Creditor"  is  defined  as  an 
Individual  or  other  legal  entity  regularly 
engaged  in  credit  transactions, 

(f)  Annual  Percentage  Rate.  "Annual  per- 
centage rate"  Is  defined  as  the  nominal  per- 
centage rate  determined  by  the  actuarial 
method. 

(g)  Open-End  Credit  Plan.  "Open-end 
credit  plan"  or  revolving  credit  plan  defines 
plans  permitting  credit  transactions  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  charge  accounts  and 
credit  card  accounts. 


S.    5     I  SENATE    BILL) 

Sec,  2,  Declaration  of  Purpose. 

Economic  stabilization  and  competition 
among  financial  institutions  will  be  improved 
and  strengthened  by  the  Informed  use  of  con- 
sumer credit.  Informed  use  of  credit  results 
from  an  awareness  of  credit  costs.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  achieve  full  disclosure  to  permit 
Informed  use  of  credit  to  the  benefit  of  the 
national  economy. 


H.R      12804     (HANNA) 

Sec,  2,  Declaration  of  Purpose. 
(Identic^  to  S  5.) 


(h)  Organization.  "Organization"  Is  de- 
fined as  a  corporation,  government  or  gov- 
ernmental subdivision  or  agency,  business 
or  other  trust,  estate,  partnership,  or  asso- 
ciation, (The  extension  of  credit  to  an  "or- 
ganization" is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  this  bill,) 

(1)  Advertisement  in  Interstate  Commerce 
or  Affecting  Interstate  Commerce.  "Adver- 
tisement" is  defined  as  including  the  adver- 
tising of  goods,  services,  loans,  or  open-end 
credit  plans. 

(j)  State.  "State"  is  defined  as  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  203.  Disclosure  of  Finance  Charges; 
Advertising. 

(a)  Establishes  basic  principle  that  dis- 
closure must  be  made  to  persons  "upon 
whom  a  finance  charge  is  or  may  be  imposed 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board." 


Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

(a)  Board.  (Identical) 

(b)  Credit.  (Identical) 


(c)    Consumer  Credit  Sales.  (Identical) 


(d)  Finance  Charge.  Tlie  definition  of 
"finance  charge  '  contained  in  S.  5  is  the 
same  as  the  definiUon  in  HR.  11601  except 
ihat  charges  imposed  by  the  creditor  for 
credit  life,  property,  and  casualty  insurance 
are  not  to  be  included  in  the  finance  charge. 

(e)  Creditor.  (Identical) 

(f)  Annual  Percentage  Rate.  (Identic»l) 


(g)   Open-End  Credit  Plan.  (Identical) 


(h)  InstaUmeiit  Open-End  Credit  Plan. 
"Installment  open-end  credit  plan"  is  de- 
fined as  an  open-end  credit  plan  which: 

(1)  creates  a  security  interest  in  property; 
or 

(2)  provides  for  payment  of  60  percent 
or  less  of  the  amount  of  credit  within  one 
year;  or 

(3)  provides  that  accelerated  payments 
shall  be  applied  to  future  paj-ments. 

(Under  S.  5.  open-end  or  revolving  credit 
plans  are  exempt  from  the  annual  rate  dis- 
closure requirement,  except  for  "installment 
open-end  credit  plans,") 

(i)  First  Mortgage.  "First  mortgage"  Is 
defined  as  first  liens  on  real  estate  under  the 
applicable  State  law.  (First  mortgages  are 
exempt  from  coverage  under  the  Senate 
bill.) 

(j)  Organization.  (Identical  to  "(h)  'Or- 
ganization' "  of  HS..  11601.) 


Sec.  4.  Disclosure  of  Finance  Charges. 
(a)    (Identical) 


Sec.  3.  Definitions, 
(a)   Board.  (Identical) 

(ei  Creditor.  (Identical) 


(c)  Consumer  Credit  Sales.  (Identical) 

(d)  FtTwnce  Charge.  (Identical  to  S.  5.) 

(e)  Creditor.  (Identical) 

(f)  Annual  Percentage  Rate.  (Identical) 

(g)  Open-End  Credit  Plan.  (Identical) 


(h)    Installment    Open-End    Credit   Plan. 
(Identical  to  S.  6.) 


(1)  First   Mortgages.    (Identical   to   8.  6) 


(J)   Organization.   (Identical  to  8.  6) 


(k)  Advertisement  in  Interstate  Com- 
merce or  Affecting  Interstate  Commerce. 
(Identical  to  H.R.  11601.) 


Sec.  4.  Disclosure  of  Finance   Chargee. 
(a)    (Identical) 
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^^^D  CtTRRENCY,  Staft  Comparative  Analysis  or  HR    11601  (Sullivan), 


H.«.    Il«01     (STTlilVAltl 

(b)  EslaJ9ii»b««  the  <ll«clo«ire  requiie- 
ment-s  for  a  consumer  credit  8»le,  other  tiian 

sales  under  an  open-end  credit  plan.  It  re- 
quires the  disclosure  of 
I  1  I  The  cash  price, 

(2)  Amounts  credited  as  downpayments. 

(3)  The  difference  between  (1)  and  (2). 

(4)  Itemization  of  all  charges  Included  in 
the  amount  of  credit  extended  but  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge. 

(51   The  total  amount  to  be  financed. 
(61   Tbe  amount  of  the  finance  charge 

(7)  The  finance  charge  expressed  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate. 

(8)  Tbe  payment  schedule. 

(9)  Default  or  delinquency  charges. 


S      5     'SENATE    BtLL) 

(bi  Tins  section  is  tne  same  as  tiie  provi- 
sions of  HR  11601  ezcevt  that  the  Senate 
bill  contains  an  exemption  ->f  the  disclosure 
of  the  finance  charge  as  an  annual  percent- 
age rate  where  the  finance  charge  Is  less  than 
«10. 


(c)  Establlehes  disclosure  requirements 
for  lender  credit  and  would  cover  trans- 
actions by  financial  Institutions,  such  as 
banks  credit  unions,  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  Industrial  banks,  and 
consumer  finance  companies. 

(d)(1)  This  sutisectkHi  establishes  the  dis- 
closure requirements  under  open-end  or  re- 
volving credit  plans. 

(d)  (3)  Prior  to  opening  an  account  under 
an  open-end  credit  plan,  the  creditor  must 
disclose " 

(A)  The  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  m»>  be  imposed. 

(B)  The  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
Imposed. 

(C)  The  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  and  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  of  the  finance  charge. 

(D)  The  conditions  under  which  other 
charges  may  be  imposed. 

(d)(3)  This  subsection  establishes  the 
criteria  of  disclosure  for  each  billing  cycle 
under  an  open-end  credit  plan.  The  creditor 
is  required  to  disclose: 

(A)  the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  billing  period; 

(B)  the  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period: 

(C)  the  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  the  period; 

(D)  the  amount  of  any  finance  charge 
added  to  the  account  during  the  period; 

(E)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate: 

(F)  the  balance  on  which  the  finance 
charge  was   computed; 

(G)  the  outstanding  balance  In  the  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  period; 

(H)    the  date  by  which  payment  must  be 
made  to  avoid  additional  finance  charges, 
(el     Acknowledgment    of    disclosure, 

(f)  Method  of  Disclosure.  Specific  pro- 
vision Is  made  In  this  subsection  to  permit 
the  creditor  to  provide  any  additional  In- 
formation or  explanation  as  he  may  choose 
in  addition  to  the  Information  for  which 
disclosure  is  required. 

(g)  Compliance  with  comparable  State  law 
constitutes  compliance  with  this  title. 

(.h)  Adjiistmentfi  In  payment  after  the 
contract  will  not  constitute  violation  of  law. 


Id  This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  pro- 
vision of  HR  11601,  except  that  the  Senate 
bill  contains  an  exemption  of  the  disclosure 
of  the  finance  charge  as  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  where  the  finance  charge  Is  less 
than  $10, 

(di(l)    (Identical) 

(dM2i  This  subsection  of  the  Senate  bill 
is  the  same  as  HR.  11601  eicept  that  It  does 
not  require  the  disclosure  of  an  annual  per- 
centage rate,  but  requires  instead  the  dis- 
closure of  the  rate  per  period  (e.g..  monthly 
rate). 


HR       12904      (HANNAI 

ibi  This  provision  of  HR.  12904  is  the 
same  as  the  comparable  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  except  that  the  finance  charge  need 
not  be  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate  if: 

( 1 )  the  finance  charge  is  S5  or  less  and  the 
amount  financed  is  125  or  less: 

1 2)  U  the  finance  charge  is  $7  50  or  less 
and  the  amount  financed  exceeds  $25  but 
does  not  exceed  $50;  or 

(3)  if  the  finance  charge  is  $10  or  less  and 
the   amount  financed   exceeds  $50 

In  applying  the  aforementioned  schedvUe. 
"a  creditor  may  not  divide  a  consumer  credit 
sale  into  two  or  more  sales  to  avoid  the  dis- 
closure of  an  annual  percentage  rate." 

This  section  of  H.R.  12904  further  pro- 
vides that  where  an  unsolicited  mail  or  tele- 
phone order  Is  received  by  a  seller,  full  dis- 
closure of  credit  terms  must  be  made  prior 
to  the  date  that  the  first  payment  is  due. 
(H.R,  11601  and  S.  5  require  that  such  disclo- 
sure must  be  made  on  or  before  the  date 
that  first  payment  is  due.)  Similarly,  HR 
12904  provides  that  where  additional  trans- 
actions are  added  to  an  existing  account,  the 
disclosure  of  additional  information  shall  be 
made  prior  to  the  date  that  first  payment  is 
required  to  be  made. 

(c)  This  provision  of  H.R.  12904  is  the 
same  as  the  comparable  provision  of  S.  5  but 
see  comment  above  re  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate  and 
unsolicited  mall  or  telephone  order, 

(d)  (Identical    to   Section   4(dl    of   S.   5.) 


(di  (31  Tills  subsection  of  the  Senate  bill 
Is  the  same  as  the  comparable  section  of  H.R. 
11601,   except  that  the  Senate  bill  does  not 

require  the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  as 
an  annual  percentage  rate. 


(e)  (Identical) 

(fl  (Identical) 


(g)  ^Identical) 
(h)  (Identical) 


(e)  (Identical) 

(f)  (Identical) 


(g)  (Identical) 
(h)  (Identical) 
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H.R,    11601    (smxrvAN) 
(1)    After  June  30,  1968,  all  rates  required 
to  be  disclosed  pursuant  to  this  section  must 
be  expressed  as  percentage  rates. 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvrrenct,  Staff  Comparativt,  A>-alysis  of  H  R    11601  (Sr^LivANl 
(Sen,ate  Bn.L),  AND  H,R,  12904   ( Hanna )— Continued 

HR       12904      (HANNA) 

(1)    (Identical  to  Section  4(1 1   of  S.  5.) 


S.    5     (SENATE    BILL) 

(1)  (1)  (A)  S.  5  requires  that  whenever  an- 
nual rate  disclosure  is  called  for  under  this 
section,  it  may  be  expressed  either  as  a  per- 
centage rate  per  yeiir  or  as  dollars  p-er  hun- 
dred per  year,  or  as  a  dollars  per  year  rate 
of  the  average  unpaid  balance. 

(Bi  Whenever  a  rate  other  than  an  an- 
nual rate  Is  to  be  disclosed  under  this  sec- 
tion of  S.  5,  such  rate  may  be  expressed 
either  as  percentage  rate  per  period  or  as 
a  dollars  per  hundred  per  period  rate  of 
the  balance  upon  which  the  finance  charge 
Is  computed. 

(1)  (21  After  January  1,  1972.  rate?  required 
to  be  disclosed  under  his  section  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  must  be  expressed  as  percentage 
rates. 


(])(1)  Truth-ln-credit  Advertising  Provi- 
sion This  subsection  requires  that  where 
specific  credit  terms  are  advertised,  the  ad- 
vertisement must  set  forth  the  cash  sale 
price  the  payment  schedule,  the  downpay- 
ment  if  any.  the  time  balance  price,  and  the 
finance  charge  expressed  as  an  annual  per- 
centage rate, 

(2)  Specific  periodic  credit  amounts  or  In- 
stallment amounts  cannot  be  advertised  un- 
less the  creditor  usually  and  customarily  ar- 
ranges credit  pav-ments  or  installments  for 
such  periods  or  amounts. 


(3)  Specific  downpayment  requirements 
may  not  be  advertised  unless  the  creditor 
usually  and  customarily  arranges  downpay- 
ments In  such  amounts. 

(k)  Advertisement  of  credit  terms  under 
an  open-end  credit  plan. 


(1)    18  percent  maximum  finance  charge  In 
extension  of  consumer  credit. 


(m)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  confession 
of  judgment  notes. 

(n)  Exemptions  to  disclosure  require- 
ments of  Section  203. 

(1)  Ext.enslon  of  credit  for  business  or 
commercial  purposes,  to  government  or  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  Instrumentalities  or 
to  organizations; 

(2)  Transactions  in  securities  and  com- 
modities In  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  reg- 
istered with  the  SEC,  or 


(See  Sec.   8  below,  for  exemption   provi- 
sions of  S,  5  and  H.R.  12904.) 


(J)  This  section  conUiins  trut.;i-ln-credit 
advertising  provision  of  H.R.  12904. 

(J)(ll  If  a  creditor  adveruses  the  dollar 
amount  or  rate  of  finance  charge  and  if  dis- 
closure of  the  rat-e  of  the  advertised  finance 
charge  would  be  required  if  credit,  were  ex- 
tended, the  advertisement  must  state  the 
rate  of  the  finance  charge  in  the  maimer 
prescribed  under  Section  4  ( b  i  i  7  i   or  Section 

4(c I (5i  . 

(2  1  H  tl^ie  creditor  advertises  the  number 
of  insUiUment  payments  or  the  amount  of 
an  installment  payment,  and  if  the  number 
or  amount  of  such  payments  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  under  Sections  4 1  b  i  j  8  i 
or  Section  4icii6[,  the  advertisement  must 
further  state: 

(A)  the  cash  price  or  the  amount  of  the 
loan, 

(B)  the  downpayment. 

(C)  the  pavment  schedule. 

(D)  the  rate  of  the  finance  charge  as  re- 
quired by  Section  4(b)  (7j  or  SecUon  4(C)  <.b). 


fk)  This  subseetton  states  the  require- 
ments of  disclosure  te  advertlBing  concerning 
the  extension  of  credit  under  an  open-end 
credit  plan.  If  specific  terms  of  such  a  plan 
are  advertised,  the  advertisement  must  dis- 
close: 

( 1 1  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  mav  be  imposed. 

(2 1  the 'method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  win  be 
Imposed. 

i3i  the  method  of  determining  the  amount 
of  Uie  finance  charge,  the  percentage  rate 
of  !>eriod  of  the  finance  charge  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  insU.Ilment  open-end  credit  plan, 
the   equivalent   annual   percentage   rate. 

1 4)  the  conditions  under  which  other 
charges  mav  be  impoeed. 

(1)  The  creditor  m.ay  not  represent  in  an 
advertisement  that  a  specific  credit  amount 
or  Installment  payment  can  be  arranged 
unless  the  creditor  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
course  of  business  Is  prepared  to  arrange 
credit  pavments  or  installments  for  the  ad- 
vertised period  or  amount,  or  that  a  specific 
dov.-npavment  Is  required  unless  the  creditor 
is  prepared  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course 
of  business  to  accept  downpayments  in  such 
amount, 

(m)  Catalog  and  multiple-page  advertlse- 
ment.=  shall  be  considered  as  a  single  adver- 
tisement for  the  purpose  of  the  application 
of  subsections  (Ji,   (ki,  and  ll). 

(See  Sec,  8.) 

(n)(l  Violations  of  Subsections  (J  .  ik). 
(li  and  imi  shall  constitute  violations  of 
Section  5(a)    of  the  Federal  Trade  Conamls- 

slon  Act. 

(2)  Incorporates  the  administrative  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  by  reference  and  to  H.R. 
12904. 
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(3  1  Credit  trsuisactlons,  other  than  real 
property  transactions,  in  which  the  total 
.-.mount  to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000 


CoMMrrrEE  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Staff  CoMPAR.^Tn'E  Analysis  of  H,R    11601  (SullivanI 
(Sen.ate  Bill),  and  H.R.   12904   (Hanna)— Continued 


Sec.  204,  Regulations 

laidi  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  are  given  authority 
to  prescribe  regulations  concerning  cUsclo- 
sure  requirements  under  the  Act.  Section 
204(aMl.  deals  specifically  with  the  pre- 
scriptlon  of  regulations  concerning  the 
methods  for  determining  the  annual  per- 
centage rate. 

iaii2)  This  subsection  is  concerned  with 
the  prescription  of  procedures  c<.:-ictrning 
the  disclosure  of  information 

iaM3i  This  subsection  gives  the  Board 
authority  to  prescribe  reasonable  tolerances. 

,b)  Provides  the  Board  with  guidelines  in 
the  establishing  of  reasonable  tolerances 
concerning  disclosure. 

ic)  Authorizes  the  Board  by  regulation  to 
prescribe  -classiflcations.  diRerentlations 
and  adjustments   and    exceptions." 

(d)  Authorizes  the  Board  to  consult  with 
other  agencies  concerning  particular  classes 

of  creditors.  ^,,  ^ 

1 31  Requires  the  Board  to  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  advise  and  consult 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  responsibilities  under 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Act 
Sec.  205  EfTect  on  State  Laws, 
(at  This  section  states  that  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued "to  annul,  alter  or  affect  or  to  exempt 
any  creditor  from  complying  with  the  laws 
of  any  State  relating  to  the  disclosure  in- 
formation In  connection  with  credit  trans- 
actions, except  to  the  extent  that  such  laws 
are  inconsistent"  with  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Act. 

Ibi  Requires  the  Board  to  exempt  any  class 
of  credit  transactions  from  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  law  which  it  determines  are 
subject  to  State  law  or  regulation. 
Sec.  206  Civil  and  Criminal  Penalties, 
(a  I  Civil  Penalties,  This  section  sets  forth 
the  civil  penalties  for  violation  of  the  finance 
charge,  with  a  minimum  of  $100  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000.  It  provides  that  a  creditor, 
as  a  defense  to  a  civil  .action,  may  prove  that 
the  failure  to  disclose  was  unintentional 

Ibi  Criminal  Penalties.  Criminal  Penalties 
of  $5,000  or  one  year  Imprisonment  or  both, 
are  called  for.  Responsibility  for  enforcing 
this  section  Is  given  to  the  Attorney  General. 
ici  Exempts  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  from  civil  and 
criminal   liabilities. 

(di  Exempts  creditors  from  civil  or  crimi- 
nal penalties  by  reason  of  overstating  the 
annual  percentage  rate. 

Sec.  207.  Regulation  of  Credit  Commodity 
Futures  Trading. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended  or 
maintained  in  the  use  of  credit  for  the  crea- 
tion, carrying  or  trading  In  commodity  fu- 
tures contracts. 

Sec  208.  Emergency  Control  of  Consumer 
Credit. 


8.    5     (SENATE    BOX) 


Sec.  5-  Regulations. 

(Identical  except  lor  minor  technical  dif- 
ferences.) 


H  R.     12904      (HANNAI 

(3)  Per  the  purpose  of  enforcing  subsec- 
tions (J),  (k),  (1).  and  (m),  the  exception 
contained  in  Section  5(a)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Jurisdiction  of  banks, 
common  carriers,  air  carriers,  foreign  air  car- 
riers, persons,  partnership,  or  corporations 
subject  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
shall  not  l>e  applicable. 

(4)  Authorizes  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  make  rules  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  subsections  (J) ,  (k) ,  (1) ,  and  (mi . 

(5i  Authorizes  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  bring  actions  In  U.S.  District 
Courts  to  enjoin  the  dissemination  of  ad- 
vertisement In  violation  of  subsections  (J). 
(k),  (1),  and  (m) . 

Sec.  5.  Regulations. 

(Identical  to  S.  5.) 


Sec  6  Effect  on  State  Laws. 
(Identical  except  for  minor  technical  dif- 
ferences.) 


Sec.  6.  Effect  on  State  Laws. 
(Identical  to  S.  5.) 


Sec.  7.  Civil  and  Criminal  Penalties. 
(Identical  except  for  minor  technical  dif- 
ferences.) 


Sec.  7.  Civil  and  Criminal  Penaltle*. 
(Identical  to  S.  5.) 


(No  comparable  provision.) 


(No  comparable  provision.) 


(No  comparable  provision.) 


(Vo  oomparable  provision.) 
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This  section  authorizes  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
consumer  credit  controls  whenever  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  a  national  emergency 
exists  requiring  such  action. 

Sec.  209.  Administrative  Enforcement. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Board  to  initi- 
ate administrative  proceedings  against  any 
person  who  is  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  a  violation  of  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  to  issue  such  orders  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary  to  stop  such  violation. 
The  section  provides  for  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  orders  so  issued  by  the  Board. 
(See  Section  203(n)  ). 


CoMMirrEE  ON  Banking  .and  Cukeenct,  Staft  Comparath-e  Analysis  or  H  R.  11601  iSlt-livan), 
(Senate  Bui).  and  HJl.  12904   (Hanna)— Continued 

S.    S     (SENATE    BILL)  H.E.    12904     (HANNA) 


Sec.  210.  Reports. 

This  section  requires  the  Board  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  concerning  their  respective 
functions  under  the  Act.  The  Board  is  fur- 
ther required  to  report  on  the  extent  to 
which  compliance  with  the  Act  and  regula- 
tions are  being  misused. 

Sec.  211.  Effect! V    Date. 

The  provisions  of  Title  I  of  H.R.  11601  t.-^ke 
effect  on  July  1,  1968. 

Title  II.  Prohibition  of  garnishment  of 
wages. 

Sec.  201.  This  section  expresses  the  Con- 
gressional findings  that  the  •'garnishment 
of  wages  is  frequently  an  essential  element 
in  predatory  extensions  of  credit  and  that 
the  resulting  disruptions  of  employment, 
production,  and  consumption  constitutes  a 
substantial  burden  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce." 

(a)  Prohibits  the  garnishment  of  wages 
for  s<alary  due  an  employee. 

(bi  Provides  a  criminal  penalty  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000  or  one  year  in  Jail,  or  both, 
for  violation  of  Section  202  ( a  ) . 

Title  III.  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance. 

Sec.  301.  This  section  establishes  a  bi- 
partisan National  Conimission  on  Consumer 
Finance. 

Sec.  302.  Membership  for  the  Commission. 
This  section  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  9-member  Commission — 3  members  of 
the  Senate,  3  members  of  the  House,  and  3 
public  members. 

Sec.  303.  This  section  provides  for  the  com- 
pensation of  members  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  304.  This  section  provides  that  the 
"Commission  shall  study  and  appraise  the 
functioning  and  structure  of  the  consumer 
finance  industry",  reporting  its  finding,  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress   bv  December   31,    1969, 

Sec,  305.  This  section  describes  the  powers 
of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  306.  This  section  describes  the  admin- 
istrative arrangements  under  which  the 
Commission  may  operate. 

Sec.  307.  This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1.5  million  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

Title  IV.  Severability. 

Sec.  401.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Judicial  finding  that  any  provision  of  the 
Act  is  invalid  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 
any  other  provision  of  the  Act. 


(No  comparable  provision.) 


(No  comparable  provision.) 


Sec,  8,  Exceptions, 

This  section  provides  for  exceptions  from 
the  coverage  of  the  -Act  to: 

(1)  credit  transactions  Involving  business 
or  comjuercial  purposes,  governments  or  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  organizations; 

(2)  transactions  in  securities  or  commodi- 
ties in  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  registered 
with  the  SEC: 

(3)  credit  transactions,  other  than  real 
property,  in  which  the  amount  financed  ex- 
ceeds $25,000;  or 

(4 1    transactions    involving    extensions   of 
credit  secured  by  first  mortgages. 
Sec.  9.  Reports. 
( Identical) 


Sec,  8  Exceptions. 
(Identical  to  S,  5.) 


Sec.  10.  Effective  Date. 

The  provisions  of  S.  5  take  effect  on  July 
1.  1969,  except  that  Section  5  takes  effect 
upon  enactment. 

(No  comparable  provision.) 


Sec.  9,  Reports. 
(Identical) 


Sec,  10,  Effective  Date. 
(Identical  to  S,  5,) 


(No  comparable  prortslon.) 


(No  comparable  provision.) 


(No  comparable  provision.) 


(No  comparable  provision.) 


(No  comparable  provision.) 
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HOW  HOMEOWNERS  PURCHASB3)  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  DISCOVERED  THEY  HAD  ACOUIRED  NEW 
MORTGAGES 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  investigative  work  of  the  two  re- 
porters on  the  Washington  Post  whose 
articles  on  home  improvement  rackets 
have  been  so  revealing.  These  articles 
provide  additional  evidence  of  the  need 
for  effective  consumer  credit  protection 
legislation.  Following  is  the  article  which 
appeared  in  this  series  this  morning: 
Intercom   Buyers   Expected   Prizes. 
BUT  Got  Mortgages 
(By  Leonard  Downle  Jr.  and  David  A.  Jewell) 
"The  salesman  made  It  seem  so  nice."  one 
housewife  remembered.  "It  loolced  as  though 
we    could    cut   the   total    price   way    down- 
maybe  even  make  a  profit." 

She  did  not  make  a  profit.  Instead,  she  is 
paying  more  than  she  expected  for  a  very 
special  kind  of  status  symbol— a  home  inter- 
com system.  And  she  had  a  second  mortgage 
on  her  home  that  she  never  knew  she 
signed. 

She  Is  one  of  scores  of  customers  of  six 
local  firms  who  sold  intercoms  and  water 
softeners  during  the  past  five  years  and  whose 
sales  practices  are  now  under  investigation 
by   Federal    authorities. 

There  are  many  reputable  electrical  firms 
In  Washington  that  sell  such  equipment 
without  questionable  sales  methods  and 
without  obtaining  second  mortgages  to  se- 
cure payment  of  the  sales  price. 

The  salesmen  of  the  six  firms  under  investi- 
gation went  door-to-door  in  ghetto  and  other 
Inner-cltv  neighborhoods  where  the  Inter- 
coms and'  water  softeners  are  stirprlsingly  big 
sellers. 

The  six  firms  used  "chain  referral"  sales 
schemes  in  which  salesmen  offered  home- 
owners a  chance  to  get  large  amounts  of  their 
money  back  by  referring  new  customers  to 
the  firm. 

Their  customers  have  complained,  in  court 
suits  and  Interviews  with  reporters  of  The 
Washington  Poet,  that  they  did  not  gel  much 
or  any  money  back  and  that  they  wound  up 
with  second  mortgages  on  their  homes — • 
mortgages  they  didn't  know  they  had  signed. 
The  six  firms  are  among  a  dozen  under 
investigation  by  local  and  Federal  authori- 
ties  for   their   second-mortgage    practices. 

Reporters  went  through  real  estate  rec- 
ords and  called  homeowner  after  homeowner 
listed  as  having  »1389  second  mortgages  on 
their  homes.  Time  after  time,  it  turned  out 
that  the  homeowner  was  a  customer  of  one 
of  the  firms.  Allied  Enterprlzes.  Inc. 

Many  said  they  had  not  known  that  the 
mortgages  existed.  Those  who  did  know 
about  them  said  they  had  not  found  out 
until  they  were  contacted  by  police  or  Fed- 
eral investigators,  or  called  the  finance  com- 
pany that  was  collecting  their  payments. 
The  homeowners  all  told  the  same  story: 
An  Allied  salesman  came  to  their  home  to 
tell  them  about  the  Intercom  system— com- 
plete with  am-fm  radio,  and  burglar  and 
fire  "panic"  alarms. 

The  $1389  price  seemed  high  to  the  home- 
owner. (One  electrical  contractor  told  re- 
porters that  a  maximum  for  this  type  of  Job 
would  be  •600.  without  financing  charges.) 

PROMISED   PRIZES 

But  the  Allied  salesman  told  them  they 
could  get  money  back  in  "prizes  '  for  refer- 
ring friends  to  Allied  as  customers,  accord- 
ing to  the  homeowners. 

The  homeowner  was  told  he  would  be- 
come an  "equipment-owning  representative" 
and  receive  •lOO  for  each  person  referred 
who  bought  an  intercom.  And  he  could  re- 
ceive up  to  $1000  in  additional  prizes  for 
making  45  "qualified  demonstrations"  of  his 
Intercom  system  to  prospective  customers. 

But  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  examiner 


found  earlier  this  year  that  "few,  U  any"  of 
AlUed's  customers  received  "enough  referral 
commissions  to  obtain  their  Intercom  at  lit- 
tle or  no  cost." 

AlUeds  salesmen  made  "false,  mislead- 
ing and  deceptive"  statements  to  customers 
that  the  intercom  was  "being  sold  at  a  re- 
duced price  as  an  introductory  or  advertis- 
ing  plan,"   the  FTC   examiner  ruled. 

And.  he  added,  AUled's  salesmen,  "for  the 
purpose  of  Inducing  the  sale"  of  its  product, 
failed  to  Inform  customers  that  they  were 
signing  a  second  mortgage  on  their  home. 

The  FTC  examiner  ordered  Allied,  and  Its 
president,  William  R.  Marion  Sr.,  to  "cease 
and  desist"  from  using  chain-referral  selling 
schemes  or  any  "false,  misleading  or  decep- 
tive" statements  In  trying  to  get  names  of 
more  prospective  customers. 


WENT  OtJT  OF  BUSINESS 

At  about  this  time,  when  the  FTC  order 
was  issued  last  January.  Allied  went  out  of 
business.  It  left  behind  more  than  200  home- 
owners with  nearly  $300,000  worth  of  second 
mortgages,  according  to  District  real  estate 
records. 

Five  homeowners  have  brought  suit  against 
Alliec*.  In  U.S.  District  Court  charging  that 
the  firm  defrauded  them  through  misleading 
chain  referral  sales  schemes,  and  obtained 
their  signatures  on  second  mortgages  without 
their  knowledge. 

Marlon,  who  lives  at  211  Dorset  rd.,  Laurel. 
Md..  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  yes- 
terday. Mrs.  Marlon  told  a  reporter  that  her 
husband  had  been  In  the  home-improvement 
field  for  15  years  "and  this  (the  PTC  order) 
Is  the  only  time  he  has  been  in  any  trouble." 
One  homeowner  who  has  filed  suit  against 
Allied,  Lugenure  Talbert.  of  1224  Farraday 
pi.,  ne..  said  in  her  suit  that  an  Allied  sales- 
man, Samuel  C.  Cratch  Jr..  persuaded  her 
to  buy  an  Intercom  after  he  explained  the 
sales  referral  plan. 

After  the  intercom  was  Installed,  she  said, 
Cratch  returned  with  more  papers  to  sign. 
"You  signed  the  contract  Improperly."  Mrs. 
Talbert  quoted  Cratch  In  her  court  complaint. 
She  signed  again. 

She  said  she  did  not  realize  that  she  must 
have  a  signed  a  mortgage  at  that  time  until 
she  got  a  letter  from  the  Atlas  Credit  Corp. 
In  Philadelphia  informing  her  that  It  had 
bought  her  note,  secured  by  a  second  mort- 
gage. Her  note  was  for  $1389.  the  price  of 
the  Intercom  plus  financing  charges. 

Cratch.  In  his  answer  to  Mrs.  Talberfs 
complaint,  denied  any  wrongdoing.  Atlas  an- 
swered that  It  bought  the  note  without 
knowledge  of  any  fraud.  Allied  has  not  yet 
answered  the  suit. 

Mrs.  Talbert  also  charged  that  no  notary 
public  was  present  when  she  signed  the  pa- 
pers In  her  home.  The  other  four  homeown- 
ers who  sued  Allied  also  said  that  they  never 
appeared  before  a  notary  public  during  their 
dealings  with  Allied. 

Yet  In  all  five  cases,  the  name  and  seal 
of  the  same  notary  public  in  Prince  George's 
County,  Md..  appears  on  second  mortgage  in 
favor  of  Allied  filed  in  the  D.C.  Recorder  of 
Deeds  office. 

Several  Allied  customers  Interviewed  by  re- 
porters said  they  would  not  have  bought  the 
Intercoms  If  they  had  realized  they  were 
signing  second  mortgages  to  secure  the  notes 
for  them.  They  also  said  they  would  have 
rejected  the  deal  If  they  had  known  they 
wouldn't  get  any  referral  "prizes." 

FEW   got   prizes 

Only  a  few  of  the  Allied  customers  Inter- 
viewed said,  they  got  any  money  back  from 
Allied  at  all.  No  one  interviewed  said  they 
received  more  than  $100. 

Allied  broke  down  its  $1389  price  for  the 
intercom  into  $992  for  the  equipment  and 
installation  and  $397  financing  charges.  The 
system  included  the  Intercom  master  panel 
with  an  am-fm  radio,  six  speakers  and  fire 
and  burglar  alarm  devices. 


The  same  brand  of  intercom  system  was 
sold  by  yet  another  firm  operating  here  un- 
til late  last  year.  This  firm  was  called  United 
Home  Enterprises  Corp..  which  also  sold  wa- 
ter softeners.  United  did  at  least  $120,000 
worth  of  business  here  In  two  years,  real 
estate  records  show. 

In  February,  two  of  Its  officers.  Robert  M. 
Cederloff  and  Adrian  J.  Barba.  were  Indicted 
by  a  U.S.  grand  Jury,  which  charged  them 
with  forging  the  names  of  eight  Washington 
homeowners  on  eight  mortgages  in  favor  of 
United  Home  Enterprises.  Their  case  is  still 
pending  and  they  are  free  In  custody  of  their 
counsel. 

Three  of  the  homeowners  named  as  com- 
plaining witnesses  In  the  criminal  case  have 
filed  suit  against  United  Home  Enterprises, 
claiming  that  their  signatures  were  obtained 
on  second  mortgages  by  "fraud,  trick  and 
device"  or  by  forgery. 

They  charge  that  they  were  talked  Into 
bu}-lng  intercoms  or  water  softeners  at  prices 
"in  excess  of  the  fair  value  of  the  equip- 
ment," again  through  the  device  of  being 
offered  money  "prizes"  for  customer  refer- 
rals. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  homeowners  also 
charged  that  they  never  appeared  before  a 
notary  public  while  signing  papers  for  the 
United  salesman. 

In  two  cases,  the  seal  and  signature  of  a 
Prince  George's  County  notary  appears  on 
the  mortgage  filed  with  the  DC.  Recorder  of 
Deeds.  In  the  third  case,  the  notarization  Is 
by  a  DC.  notary  public. 

notarization  disputed 
Other  United  Home  Enterprises  customers 
whose  mortgage   signatures   were   notarized 
by  these  two  notaries  told  reporters  that  they 
never  appeared  before  a  notary  public. 

Cederloff  said  he  told  all  the  homeowners 
that  they  were  signing  "a  second  trust."  al- 
though he  added  that  he  did  not  explain 
what  It  meant.  "If  you  are  a  property  owner, 
you  should  know  what  that  means,"  Ceder- 
loff said. 

When  asked  about  the  use  of  a  chain  re- 
ferral sales  method  that  homeowners  have 
claimed  is  fraudulent.  Cederloff  said  that 
"my  firm  is  not  being  accused  of  this  In  the 
Indictments." 

Cederloff  said  the  firm  stopped  doing  busi- 
ness last  year.  "I  don't  feel  that  I  misrepre- 
sented anything  to  the  people."  he  says. 

Besides  Allied  and  United,  at  least  four 
other  firms  have  sold  Intercoms  or  water 
softeners  to  Washington  homeowners  using 
the  chain  referral  sales  method  and  obtain- 
ing signatures  unknowingly  in  second  mort- 
gages, according  to  homeowners'  court  com- 
plaints. 

According  to  court  suits.  Interviews  with 
homeowners,  and  Information  In  the  DC. 
Recorder  of  Deeds  office,  the  majority  of  the 
notes  and  mortgages  generated  by  Allied 
Enterprlzes  and  United  Home  Enterprises 
was  bought  by  the  Atlas  Credit  Corporation 
of  Philadelphia  (since  merged  Into  Svinasco. 
Inc.).  through  a  Washington  mortgage  brok- 
er. 

Atlas  is  named  as  a  defendant  In  seven  of 
the  eight  courts  suits  by  homeowners  against 
the  two  Intercom  firms.  In  each  case,  Atlas 
answered  by  saying  that  it  bought  the  notes 
as  a  third  party  "without  knowledge  of  any 
fraud"  In  the  obtaining  of  the  notes. 

TTie  law  generally  presumes  that  the  third 
party — the  "holder  in  due  course"— has 
bought  the  note  in  good  faith  and  has  the 
right  to  collect  on   the   note  It  paid   for. 
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REV.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING:  MAN 
OF  PEACE  OR  APOSTLE  OF  VIO- 
LENCE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  incredib^J  cases  of  American 
naivety  can  be  .ound  in  the  strange 
story  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 
While  alert  Americans  generally  seem 
intent  on  discovering  the  facts,  discuss- 
ing the  issues,  and  developing  a  dialog 
in  scores  of  social,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  areas  and  debating  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Bishop  Pikes,  the  Rap 
Browns,  and  the  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
wells, there  is  a  strange  silence  and 
lack  of  debate  when  it  comes  to  Martin 
Luther  King. 

It  is  almost  as  if  he  is  being  consciously 
protected  by  the  press  which  normally 
accepts  accolades  for  presenting  both 
sides  of  a  story  and  piercing  with  rays 
of  informative  reportorial  light  all  proper 
facets  of  national  life.  King  is  a  national 
figure,  this  cannot  be  denied.  He  is  one 
of  the  only  men  who  can  go  from  jail 
cell  to  a  conference  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  His  name  is  known; 
his  cause  is  said  to  be  civil  rights.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  however,  very  little  is 
known  about  the  real  Martin  Luther 
King.  I  believe  that  if  his  true  character 
were  known,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
command  a  corporal's  guard  to  follow 
him. 

•While  preaching  nonviolence,  I  be- 
lieve the  record  clearly  shows  him  to  be 
an  apostle  of  violence.  While  gaining 
major  support  from  clergymen.  I  believe 
he  has  preached  an  expedient,  totally 
materialistic  line  which  is  the  antithesis 
of  religious  teachings.  He  has  openly  as- 
sociated with  the  most  radical  elements 
in  our  society.  I  believe  he  has  done  more 
for  the  Communist  Party  than  any  other 
person  of  this  decade. 

These  may  sound  like  strong  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  facts  are  even 
harsher.  I  have  heard  Reverend  King 
speak.  On  one  occasion  he  may  have  a 
soulful  melancholy  that  is.  without 
doubt,  most  impressive.  On  another,  he 
can  rant  with  the  best  of  the  demagogs; 
and  while  more  sophisticated  than  Stok- 
ley  Carmichael  or  Rap  Brown,  he  says, 
in  effect,  the  same  thing.  He  makes  no 
pretense  at  keeping  his  skirts  clean  or 
his  house  in  order.  He  does  not  have  to 
because  the  past  10  years  have  demon- 
strated that  the  liberal  community  and 
the  news  media  of  om-  country  will  either 
not  note  or  meekly  forgive  his  indiscre- 
tions. 

Take  the  year  1967  alone.  At  a  time 
when  Detroit  and  Newark  had  just  wit- 
nessed a  virtual  guerrilla  war  and  a  cha- 
otic lawlessness  without  equal  in  modern 
times.  King  was  urging  a  massive  dis- 
location of  northern  cities.  Instead  of 
intervening  as  a  moderating  influence 
he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  rabble-rousers 
and  threatened  these  dislocations  which, 
he  averred,  would  force  the  Congress  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  slum 
Negroes.  Yes,  he  would  force  us.  Force 
us  in  this  free  society.  Force  is  a  word 
he  understands  well.  He  added : 

This  Is  something  like  a  last  plea  to  the 
nation  to  respond  to  nonviolence.  There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  bitterness  (in  the  slums).  If 


there  Is  not  provided  a  channel  of  construc- 
tive action,  this  blttemees  will  lead  to  des- 
peration  riots    and    social    disruption. 

At  a  time  ■when  the  incendiary  state- 
ments of  Brown  and  Carmichael  were 
sparking  the  riot-prone  tensions,  did 
King  emerge  as  a  national  leader  seeking 
to  soothe  these  passions?  No,  he  attended 
as  keynote  speaker  the  most  radical  as- 
semblage of  anti-Americans  ever  put 
together,  and  as  the  Communist  Dally 
Worker  approvingly  and  glowingly  re- 
ported : 

He  described  vividly  the  racism  that  can 
praise  in  its  history  books  a  white  Patrick 
Henry  who  sounded  the  call  against  the 
British  redcoats  while  It  condemns  H.  Rap 
Brown  who  insists  that  black  victims  of 
oppression  in  America  should  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

Imagine  that — comparing  the  rabble- 
rousers,  the  looters,  the  social  misfits  in 
America  to  patriots  like  Patrick  Henry. 
He  was  further  quoted  as  saying  "Maybe 
the  bluecoats  in  the  ghetto  are  our  red- 
coats." 

Tlie  convention,  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  Politics — NCNP— heard 
chantings  of  "Kill  Whitey.  Kill  Whitey" 
and  the  most  revolutionary  anti-Amer- 
ican doctrine  that  could  be  imagined  and 
yet  the  August  29-September  4.  1967, 
confab  had  the  supposed  "man  of  peace" 
Mr.  King  as  their  keynoter.  It  represented 
a  major  breakthrough  for  the  Communist 
Party  and  King  helped.  For  years,  the 
Communists  have  chafed  at  the  doctrine 
of  .separation  which  tended  to  keep  them 
out  of  respectable  liberal  gatherings.  In 
the  1930's.  the  liberals  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Reds  but  the  growth  of 
anticommunism  in  the  Nation  has 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  Except  for  the  more  radical 
groups,  liberals  in  general  have  tried  to 
keep  Communists  from  participating  in 
their  causes  and  at  their  conventions. 
King  has  consistently  worked  with  Com- 
munists and  has  helped  give  them  a 
respectability  they  do  not  deserve.  The 
NCNP  in  Chicago  represented  such  a 
breakthrough  in  the  Red's  goal  of  "non- 
exclusion"  that  they  editorialized  glee- 
fullv  in  their  organ,  the  Daily  Worker,  on 
August  22,  1967. 

Reverend  King  is  the  hero  of  many 
militant  Negro  leaders  although  de- 
nounced by  others  In  the  black  power 
structure.  He  has  allied  with  Cassius 
Clay.  When  you  study  his  speeches  close- 
ly you  are  struck  by  the  obvious  fact  that 
while  ostensibly  condemning  racism,  he 
himself  preaches  a  black  racism.  One  of 
the  leading  black  racists  in  the  country  is 
Rev.  Albert  C.  Cleage.  Jr..  who  just 
after  the  terrible  riot  told  his  Central 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Detroit : 

There  is  no  escape  for  you  and  when  white 
people  try  to  tell  that  good  niggers  can  get 
through  "this  golden  doer  of  integration, 
don't  believe  it  We  don't  even  want  that 
door  tjecause  that's  destroying  us. 

Cleage  went  on  to  say : 
We  are  dealing  with  an  enemy  who  Is  not 
going  to  accept  us  into  American  life. 

In  extolling  King,  he  noted: 

Dr.  King  led  black  people  to  understand 

that  integration  could  never  come  to  pass. 

He  helped  black  men  understand  that  "the 

man  "  is  an  enemy. 


In  his  flagrant  disregard  for  la'w  and 
order,  Reverend  B:ing  has  given  credibil- 
ity to  one  of  the  most  dangerous  dog- 
mas that  can  be  promoted  in  an  orderly 
society.  He  simply  arrogates  to  his  own 
inspiration  the  whim  to  disobey  any  law 
which  he  loosely  terms  tmjust.  Court  or- 
ders. State,  and  Federal  laws,  municipal 
ordinances — they  must  all  fall  in  front 
of  his  supposition  that  he  has  a  dinne 
right  to  break  the  law.  His  conduct  is 
clearly  criminal  in  this  regard  and  cer- 
tainly has  helped  develop  the  idea  among 
riotei-s  and  looters  that  they  can  obey 
their  own  concepts  of  good  and  bad  laws 
and  act  accordingly. 

Like  most  power-hungry  tyrants,  he 
has  gone  one  step  too  far.  In  disobeying  a 
court  order,  he  was  sentenced  to  jail.  On 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  a  usually  supine 
and  hopelessly  liberal  Court  rose  up  in 
indignation  and  slapped  his  wrists  in  a 
strong  indictment  of  his  illegal  activity. 
Said  the  Court  in  affirming  his  jail  sen- 
tence on  June  12,  1967: 

This  Court  cannot  hold  that  the  petition- 
ers were  constitutionally  free  to  Ignore  nil  the 
procedures  of  the  law  and  carry  their  battle 
to  the  streets.  One  may  sympathize  with  the 
petitioners'  Impatient  commitment  to  their 
cause.  But  respect  for  Judicial  process  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  civilizing  hand  of 
law.  which  alone  can  give  abiding  meaning 
to  constitutional  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  succinct  statement 
should  be  burned  into  the  consciousness 
of  all  of  those  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another  fallen  for  the  pious  pronounce- 
ments of  Martin  Luther  King.  Canying 
the  battles  to  the  streets,  as  the  Court 
phrases  it.  is  not  a  constitutional  right. 
It  is,  in  reality,  criminal  conduct  and 
should  not  be  condoned  by  any  thinking 
American.  I  i-epeat  again  the  Court's 
most  emphatic  statement: 

But  respect  for  Judicial  process  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  civilizing  hand  of  law, 
which  alone  can  give  abiding  meaning  to 
constitutional  freedom. 

At  the  height  of  the  rioting  furj-  which 
was  sweeping  the  country.  King  joined 
three  other  civil  i-ights  leaders  in  issuing 
a  cautious  call  for  an  end  to  violence  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  it  is  self- 
destructive  to  the  Negroes'  interest.  This 
was  on  July  26,  1967.  Two  days  later  King 
was  nslting  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  an  In- 
spection tour.  He  tersely  expanded  on 
his  theme  of  violence  being  self-destruc- 
tive wheii  he  .said : 

I  cant  recommend  burning  down  Cleve- 
land. We  end  up  getting  killed  more  than 
anyone  else  and  our  businesses  get  burned. 

No  statement.  Mr  Speaker,  could  more 
clearly  expose  the  irresponsible,  cynical 
nature  of  the  subject  of  these  remarks. 
This  is  typical  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  advocates  "nonviolence."  Burning, 
looting,  and  killing  are  not  immoral  or 
wrong,  it  would  seem.  Merely  destructive 
to  the  self-interest  of  this  particular  mi- 
nority group. 

Reverend  King  expresses  indignation 
over  Vietnam.  In  this  he  is  joined  by 
many  mUlions  of  Americans.  Few  of  us 
are  pleased  at  what  is  happening  there 
but  we  are  not  disloyal  to  our  Nation. 
Reverend  King  showed  his  true  colors 
in  April  of  this  year  In  a  major  speech 
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he  delivered  on  Vietnam.  I  believe  that 
any  thinking  American  who  will  study 
his  words  must  conclude  as  I  have  that 
he  is  disloyal  to  the  United  States.  He 
maligned  his  country  with  lies  and  ac- 
cusations that  come  straight  from  the 
Communist  Party  line.  A  strong  state- 
ment you  say.  Listen  to  what  he  said. 
He  praised  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  the  only  true 
leader  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  He  con- 
demned the  United  States  as  the  "great- 
est purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world  to- 
day." and  likened  our  Nation  to  Hitler's 
Germany.  He  condemned  the  late  Presi- 
dent Diem  as  "one  of  the  most  vicious 
modem  dictators"  and  threw  out  wild 
charges  like  the  United  States  may  have 
killed  1  million  children  in  Vietnam.  He 
conjured  up  an  American  napalm  war 
in  Peru  so  he  could  denounce  it.  He  said 
we  have  no  honorable  intentions  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  minimal  expectation  is  to 
occupy  it  as  an  American  colony.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  wild  accusations  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  winner  many  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  is  a  man  of  peace. 

Even  the  ultraliberal  Washington 
Post  could  not  stomach  Kings  blaUnt 
lies  and  propaganda.  In  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Tragedy,"  they  roundly  con- 
demned King  by  saying,  in  part: 
A  Tbagedt 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  Vietnam  speech 
WJL3  not  a  sober  and  responsible  comment 
on  the  war  but  a  reflection  of  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  slow  progress  of  civil  rights  and 
the  war  on  poverty. 

It  was  filled  with  bitter  and  damaging  al- 
legations and  Inferences  that  he  did  not  and 
could  not  document.  He  flatly  charged  the 
Government  with  sending  Negroes  to  fight 
and  die  in  extraordinarily  high  proportions 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  But 
Negro  troops  constitute  H  per  cent  of  the 
enlisted  personnel  in  Vietnam  ( 10.5  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  Negro  in  1960).  Negro 
casualties  are  higher  than  this  (22.5  per  cent 
of  killed  in  action)  because  of  higher  Negro 
enlistment  for  elite  corps  and  higher  rate 
of  Negro  re-enlistment.  No  doubt  these  fig- 
ures reflect  in  part  the  fact  that  civilian  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  not  as  great  for 
the  Negro.  But  they  also  reflect,  in  part,  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  Negro  soldiers.  And  they 
reflect  the  fact  that  in  this  war  the  Negro  in 
imlform  Is  not  limited  to  work  battalions. 

Dr.  King  says  the  CTnited  States  may  have 
caused  a  million  civilian  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam— mostly  children — but  he  did  not  give 
any  supporting  authority  for  this  statement. 
He  stated  flatly  that  "o\ir  officials  know" 
that  less  than  2S  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  are  Commu- 
nist— but  he  neglected  to  say  what  officials  or 
where  they  said  it. 

He  contends  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knows  that 

the  l>ombing  and  shelling  we  are  doing  Is 

"part    of   traditional    prelnvasion   strategy," 

but  gives  no  credence  to  our  express  declara- 

,tlon  that  no  invasion  Is  intended. 

He  has  no  doubts  that  we  have  no  honor- 
able intentions  in  Vietnam  and  thinks  it  will 
become  clear  that  our  •'minimal  expectation 
is  to  occupy  It  as  an  American  colony."  He 
feels  that  men  will  "not  refrain  from  think- 
ing" that  our  "maximum  hope  la  to  goad 
China  into  a  war  so  that  we  may  bomb  her 
nuclear  instaUatlons."  It  la  one  thing  to  re- 
proach a  government  for  what  it  has  done 
and  said;  it  Is  quite  another  to  attribute  to 
it  policies  it  has  never  avowed  and  purposes 
It  has  never  entertained  and  then  to  rebuke 
it  for  these  sheer  inventiona  of  unsupported 
fanttiay. 

He  has  even  conjured  up  an  American 
napalm  war  In  Peru  so  that  he  could  de- 
nounce it. 


Dr.  BQng  Ls  right  to  reproach  America  for 
not  ending  discrimination  and  poverty.  But 
these  are  failure  for  which  every  Adminla- 
tratlon  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
deserves  more  reproach  than  this  one.  It  is 
strange  irony  Indeed  that  the  Government 
which  haa  labored  the  hardest  to  right  these 
ancient  wrongs  is  the  object  of  the  most 
savage  denunciation,  the  moet  luireserved 
criticism  and  the  most  unfair  blame. 

Dr.  King  has  done  a  grave  Injury  to  those 
who  are  his  natural  allies  in  a  great  struggle 
to  remove  ancient  abuses  from  our  public 
life;  and  he  has  done  an  even  graver  Injury 
to  himself.  Many  who  have  listened  to  him 
with  respect  will  never  again  accord  him  the 
same  confidence.  He  has  diminished  his  use- 
fulness to  his  cause,  to  his  country  and  to 
his  people.  And  that  is  a  great  tragedy. 

To  those  liberal  and  bleeding  hearts 
who  have  not  intelligently  discerned 
what  King  has  been  saying  and  doing, 
during  his  decade  of  prominence,  this 
may  have  come  as  a  tragedy.  To  those  of 
us  who  have  followed  him  closely  and 
have  been  aware,  by  both  public  and 
confidential  documentation,  of  his  ques- 
tionable activity,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
at  all.  In  1967  the  real  King  surfaced  and 
yet  where  is  the  criticism  he  should  be 
getting? 

These  are  but  a  few  highlights,  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  in  the  disappointing  story  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  I  say  disappointing 
because  he  has  had  a  rare  opportunity 
to  aline  himself  with  an  important  cause 
and  work  for  solution  to  social  Ills 
through  our  democratic  process.  This  he 
has  not  done.  He  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  men  of  good  will  but 
all  too  often  he  has  alined  himself  with 
the  mast  radical  and  un-American  ele- 
ments in  our  country.  I  now  present  in 
detail  some  of  the  background  of  Martin 
Luther  King. 

THE   VIOLENT   NONVlOLENCi:   OT  DB.   KINO 

"I  have  a  deep  commitment  to  non-vio- 
lence"—Dr    Martin  Luther  King,   Jr. 

On  May  4,  1963,  police  dogs  and  fire- 
hoses were  used  to  quell  a  demonstration 
by  lawbreakers  in  Birmingham,  Ala, 
There  had  been  violence  plain  and  sim- 
ple. Martin  Luther  King  and  his  right- 
hand  man.  Rev.  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth, 
threatened  that  these  demonstrations 
would  continue  until  there  were  not  only 
promises  of  an  end  to  segregation  but 
"action."  There  was.  they  said,  "no  inten- 
tion of  relaxing  pressure  without  such 
action.  We  negotiate  from  strength"  and 
"Will  consider  '  calling  off  the  demon- 
strations after  the  action.  This  was  the 
mood  of  the  well-known  nonviolence  of 
Dr.  King. 

The  day  following  action  by  police 
dogs  and  firehoses,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  residents  of  Birmingham 
heard  from  the  Ups  of  King,  the  man 
who  preached  peace  in  the  streets  but  led 
the  lawless  bands : 

Today  was  D-Day.  Tomorrow  will  be  double 
D-Day. 

One  seldom  hears  Martin  Luther 
King's  name  without  the  "nonviolent" 
slogans  coming  in  successive  breaths. 
But  quite  often  the  nonviolence  of  King 
leads  to  violence  of  riot  proportions.  The 
big  lie  technique  is  clearly  used.  Repeat 
"nonviolence"  over  and  over  so  the  public 
will  believe  it  and  then  practice  violence 
or  the  encouraging  of  violence. 


Violence  accompanied  King  during  his 
early  days  in  Birmingham.  It  was  pres- 
ent during  the  death  of  a  fellow  pastor 
at,  of  all  places,  a  Baptist  convention. 
It  was  with  him  in  Albany.  Oa.  It  re- 
turned with  him  to  Birmingham  and 
Albany.  It  followed  him  to  St.  Augustine, 
and  they  were  together  in  Chicago.  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  he  leaves 
a  trail  of  violence  in  his  wake. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  presence 
of  Martin  Luther  King  in  flammable 
cities,  there  is  the  presence  of  King's 
words  and  ideas  in  every  tension  area 
across  the  United  States.  The  power  of 
Dr.  King  to  promote  violence  was  recog- 
nized early.  Arrested  for  loitering  in  1958, 
King  was  charged  with  irresponsibility 
by  a  judge  who  said: 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  case  arose  .  .  . 
there  was  serious  danger  of  an  incident. 

On  many  occasions,  like  Chicago  in 
1966.  he  goes  to  the  scene  of  violence  and 
Instead  of  trying  to  settle  ti'oubled 
waters,  he  adds  to  the  riot-producing 
tension. 

Early  statements  of  King  reveal  con- 
tinued use  of  the  phrase  "direct  action 
programs."  His  philosophy  and  purpose 
as  outlined  in  his  book,  "Why  We  Can't 
Wait,"  amoimt  to  this.  Note  his  forked 
tongue  -emantics.  He  admits  that  there 
is  an  effort  to  create  a  "crisis  packed  sit- 
uation" but  he  concludes  he  Is  not  a 
"creator  of  tension."  He  stated: 

The  purpose  of  our  direct-action  program 
is  to  create  a  situation  so  crisis-packed  that 
it  will  inevitably  open  the  door  to  negotia- 
tion. .  .  .  Actually,  we  who  engage  In  non- 
violent direct  action  are  not  the  creat£»s  of 
tension.  We  merely  bring  to  the  surface  the 
hidden  tt^nslon  that  Is  already  alive.  We  bring 
It  out  Ln  the  open,  where  It  can  be  seen  and 
dealt  with. 

In  August  of  this  year,  at  a  time  of 
serious  racial  tension,  he  said  virtually 
the  same  thing — again  with  a  certain 
amount  of  double  talk.  King  said: 

Negroes  will  be  mentally  healthier  If  they 
do  not  suppress  rage  but  vent  It  construc- 
tively and  its  energy  peacefully  but  force- 
fully to  cripple  the  operations  of  an  op- 
pressive society. 

Read  that  one  over  several  times  and 
try  to  tie  together  the  words  "rage" 
which  somehow  Is  to  be  "vented"  to 
"cripple"  an  "oppressive  society." 

Louis  Waldman,  a  leading  Negro  labor 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  answered  King's 
statement  this  way: 

The  philosophy  and  purpose  of  Dr.  King's 
program  ...  is  to  produce  "crisis-packed ' 
situations  and  "tension."  Such  a  purpose  Is 
the  very  opposite  of  nonviolence,  for  the 
atmosphere-of-crlsls  policy  leads  to  violence 
by  provoking  violence.  And  the  provocation 
of  violence  is  violence.  To  describe  such 
provocation  as  "nonviolent"  Is  to  trifle  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  words. 

The  perpetual  crisis  technique  has  been 
used  by  the  Commuiust  movement  through- 
out the  world,  both  Communist  govern- 
ments and  parties  follow  It.  .  .  .  It  was  used 
by  Hitler  In  Germany,  both  on  his  road  to 
power  and  after  power  came  to  him  ...  It 
Is  disruptive  of  democratic  society  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Whether  Dr.  King  knows  it  or  not.  or  wills 
it  or  not.  the  policy  of  perpetual  crisis,  of 
provoking  "tensions"  as  he  calls  It.  and  of 
civil  disobedience,  are  dlsasUous  to  the 
Negro  people   themselves,    to    civil   liberUes 
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and    to    constitutional    government.   Such    a      for  the  Judicial  process  is  a  small   price  to 
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chaotic  situation  where  any  one  who 
believes,  or  even  feels,  that  a  law  is  un- 
just merely  disobeys.  The  denial  of  free- 
dom to  the  majority  of  Americans  who 


y    "^fl^'r^n  the  tee  h  o      he  very  purpos^  pay   for  'the   civilizing   hand   of   law.    rchicH 

roJr^(^n?ituUon'hich?s%leVri;st^d  lllne    -n  ^'.    rn.a„,n,Jo    con.trt.t,oru.l 

in  the  Preamble  to  be.  among  other  things,  freedom.    (Emphasis    added.) 

"to  insure  domestic  tranquillity."  j^^    usual     Reverend    King    tried    to  obey  the  law  is  proportional  to  the  nuin- 

This  is  a  damning  indictment  from  a  equate  his  o^-n  illegal  contempt  of  court  ber  of  persons  who  set  themselves  up  as 

man  who  pratSs  nonviolent  approaches  to  Negro  injustice.  Appearing  on  the  na-  final  judge  and  then  disobey.  While  p'o- 

SJroblem'^SfclvU  rights,  and  it  comes  tionwide  June    18,    1967,   ABC  program  fessing  Chnstiamty  and  humi  ^^Kmg 

not  fromTracist,  but  from  a  Negro  who  "issues  and  Answers"  he  found  the  pros-  strikes   a   harder   blow   at   fundamental 

has  S  a  champion  of  civil  rights  for  pect  of  his  5-day  jail  sentence  and  the  concepts  of  jus  ice  than   any  would-be 


decades. 

Most  Americans  call  the  bloodshed, 
looting,  fire  bombing,  and  vandalism  by 
Its  true  name,  violence,  and  to  argue  that 
these  results  of  the  King-led,  -organized, 
and  -backed  marches,  demonstrations, 
sit-ins,  lie-ins.  and  the  like  are  the  fault 
of  those  who  react  against  them  is  to 
argue  not  only  against  logic  Jut  also  the 
law.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  Hague 
against  CIO,  1939,  said: 

The  privilege  of  a  citizen  to  use  the  sUeets 
and  parks  for  the  communication  of  views  on 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which  or-     dictator    or    otlier    demagog     in    con 


temporary   American   history. 

On  the  same  "Meet  the  Press"  progi-am 
referred  to  earlier,  Tom  Wicker  of  the 
New  York  Times  asked: 

How  are  we  to  enforce  law  when  a  doctrine 


dered   it   upsetting    to    all   Negroes.   He 

warned  the  decision  would  "encourage 

riots  and  violence  in  the  sense  that  it 

all  but  said  that  Negroe.<  cannot  redress 

their  gi-ievances  through  peaceful  means 

without  facing  the  kind  of  decision  that  is  preached   that  one  man's  conscience  may 

we  face  "  ten  him  that  the  law  Is  unjust,  when  other 

This  is  directly  false.  In  addition  to  his  i^^ns  consciences  don't  teii  him  that? 

usual  "invitation"  to  riots  and  violence.  King  responded: 

he  tries  to  evade  the  real  issue.  He  was  ^  ^^^^^y.  ^^^  enforce  it.  and  I  think  you  deal 

not  engaging  in  "peaceful  means."  He  ^.jj^  it  by  not  allowing  anarchy  to  develop. 

was  engaging  in  illegal  means,  flouting  i  think  liie  chief  norm  for  guiding  the  situa- 

natlonal  questions  must  be  regulated  in  the     the  judicial  process.   The  court   decision  tlon  is  the  willingness  to  accept  the  penalty, 

interests  of  all  .  .  .  and  must  be  exercised  in     ^.^^  not  saying  anything  to  Negroes,  it  and  I  don't  think  any  society  can  call  an 

subordination    to    the   general    comfort    and     .^.^^    ^    statement    the    law    of    the    land  individual  irresponsible  who  breaks  a  law  and 

convenience,   and  in  consonance  with  peace      ^.j^j^j^    ^.^5    clearly    applicable    to    every  willingly  accepts  the  penalty. 


and  good  order." 


American.  The  true  King  can   be  seen         This    is    more    King    jibberish    and 


This  opinion  of  the  Court  was  reaf-     in  this  twisting  of  the  facts,  his  effort  at     feigned   piety.  To  commit   murder,  for 


firmed  as  late  as  1966.  Former  Supreme  personal  martyrdom  and  the  veiled 
Court  Justice  Charles  E.  Whittaker  threat  of  riots  and  violence  which  he 
makes  the  point  that  it  is  an  "ancient     uses  in  virtually  everv^  situation. 


and  honored  legal  maxim  that  all  men 
are  presumed  t-o  intend  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  their  acts."  Prom  this  max- 
im comes  severe  condemnation  of  Dr. 
King  for  the  broad  areas  of  unrest  and 
lawlessness  which  he  promotes  under  the 
title  of  civil  rights.  Largely  through  the 
connivance  of  the  liberal  community. 
King  has  generally  escaped  the  responsi- 
bility he  deserves  for  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  his  civil  disobedience  pro- 
nouncements. 

THE  CNJTJST  LAWS 

King  explained  his  ideas  on  civil  dis- 
obedience in  terms  of  just  and  unjust 
laws,  and  how  they  are  to  be  broken,  dur- 
ing an  interview  on  the  March  28,  1965, 
"Meet  the  Press": 

I  do  feel  that  there  are  two  types  of  laws. 
One  Is  a  Just  law  and  one  Is  an  unjust  law. 
I  think  we  all  have  moral  obligations  to  dis- 
obey unjust  laws. 

I  think  that  the  distinction  here  Is  that 
when  one  breaks  a  law  that  conscience  tells 
hUn  Is  unjust,  he  must  do  It  openly,  he  must 
do  it  cheerfully,  he  must  do  it  lovingly,  he 
must  do  it  civilly,  not  uncivilly,  and  he  must 
do  it  with  a  willingness  to  accept  the  pen- 
alty. 

To  King  the  only  guide  whether  or  not 
to  violate  the  law  is  his  own  particular 
whim  or  caprice.  He  and  he  alone  will 
decide.  Note  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  fact  that  following  one's  con- 
science may  violate  the  conscious  obe- 
dience to  the  law  by  many  other  citi- 
zens. To  King  it  makes  no  difference,  if 
one  accepts  the  penalty. 

In  the  recent  Birmingham  decision, 
already  cited,  w-hich  upheld  fines  and 
jail  terms  for  King  and  others  who  de- 
fied a  court  Injunction  against  a  civil 
rights  march,  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  that: 

Civil  liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Imply  the  existence  of  an  orga- 
nized society  maintaining  public  order  with- 
out which  liberty  itself  would  be  lost  In  the 


The  value  of  committing  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  "openly,"  "loviiigly. "  as  it 
were,  is  commented  on  by  Attorney 
Waldman,  previously  cited: 

Apparently.  Dr.  King  thinks  that  in  violat- 
ing laws  "openly"  he  and  his  followers  are 
more  virtuous  than  those  who  violate  laws 
secretly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  open  violation  of  law  is  an  open 
invitation  to  others  to  Join  In  such  viola- 
tion. Disobedience  to  law  is  bad  enough  when 
done  secretly,  but  it  is  far  worse  when  done 
openly,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
clothing  such  acts  in  the  mantle  of  virtue 
and  organizing  well  advertised  and  financed 
plans  to  carry  out  such  violations.  The 
secret  violator  of  law  recognizes  his  act  for 
what  It  is:  an  antisocial  act;  he  may  even 
be  ashamed  of  what  he  is  doing  and  seek 
to  avoid  disapprobation  of  his  neight)ors  But 
the  open  violator,  the  agitating  violator, 
acts  shamelessly.  In  de£i.^nce  of  his  neigh- 
bor's Judgment  and  his  fellow  man's  dis- 
approval. 

Dr.  King  defines  unjust  laws  as  "those 
in  which  people  are  required  to  obey  a 
code  that  they  had  no  part  in  making 
because  they  were  denied  the  right  to 
vote." 

When  pinned  down  about  communities 
where  Negroes  have  the  right  to  vote, 
and  asked  whether  there  was  still  the 
"right"  to  disobey,  King  expanded  his 
code  for  lawlessness  even  more: 

Tliere  may  be  a  community  where  Negroes 
have  the  right  to  vote,  but  there  are  still 
unjust  laws  in  that  community.  Tliere  may 
be  unjust  laws  in  a  community  where  people 
in  large  numbers  are  voting,  and  I  think 
wherever  unjust  laws  exist  people  have  a 
right  to  disobey  these  laws. 

Here  King  jumped  from  Negroes  to  all 
people  and  from  people  without  voting 
privileges  to  even  those  who  do  have  the 
constitutional  methods  of  change  open  to 
them.  To  him.  the  majority  might  always 
be  wrong,  the  minority  always  right. 
Acceptance  and  promotion  of  this  philos- 
ophy can  only  lead  to  the  disintegration 


example,  and  then  willingly  go  to  prison 
to  pay  the  penalty  cannot  change  the 
nature  of  the  transgression — it  is  still 
wrong. 

Willingly  or  not,  the  question  is  still. 
in  Judge  Whittaker's  words: 

Can  anyone  reasonably  believe  that  a 
disorderly  society  can  survive?  In  all  re- 
corded history  none  ever  has.  .  .  .  History 
also  shows  that,  in  each  instance,  the  first 
evidence  of  the  society's  decay  appeared  in 
its  toleration  of  disrespect  for.  and  violation 
of,  its  law.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  toleration  will  serve  us  differ- 
ently. 

WHEN    CIVIL   DISOBEDIENCE    BECOMES    NECESSARY 

Inflammatory  statements,  threats  and 
actual  Instances  of  civil  disobedience  are 
evident  throughout  the  career  of  Martin 
Luthei-  King.  In  December  1959,  King 
called  on  southern  Negroes  to  practice 
civil  disobedience,  if  necessarj-,  and  to 
break,  openly,  any  State  or  local  law  "not 
In  harmony  with  Federal  law.  This,"  he 
continued,  "is  the  creative  moment  for 
a  full  scale  assault  on  the  system  of  seg- 
regation. We  must  practice  open,  civil 
disobedience." 

In  the  fall  of  1961  King  spoke  on  the 
role  of  the  Negro  student,  stated  his  hol- 
low call  for  nonviolence  and  in  the  next 
breath  called  for  "disobeying  the  unjust 
laws." 

Two  years  later  in  Birmingham,  King 
warned  that  city  of  more  massive  dem- 
onstrations: 

I  hope  civil  disobedience  will  not  be  nec- 
essary but.  if  something  is  not  done  quickly, 
if  Congress  filibusters  the  clrtl  rights  bill 
and  does  not  pass  the  public  accommodation 
section.  Negroes  will  have  to  engage  in  mas- 
sive civil  disobedience 

Ten  days  later  he  said  he  feared  vio- 
lence and  warned  again  that  if  the  civil 
rights  bill  did  not  pass  it  ".nay  lead  to  a 
night  of  darkness  and  violence." 

I  personally  heard  his  threats  at  How- 
ard University  in  1964  during  the  time 
when  Congress  was  debating  the  civil 
rights  program,  and  I  can  assiu^e  you 
that  he  spoke  not  as  a  man  of  peace  but 


excesses  of  unrestrained  abuses  .  .  .  Respect     of  American  society.  From  it  follows  the     as  a  man  of  violence. 
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In  February  of  1966.  King  and  his  men 
decided  to  assume  "trusteeships"  of  a 
six- flat  tenement  In  Chicago  as  part  of  a 
campaign  to  improve  living  conditions 
for  the  residents.  King  had  no  authority ; 
his  power  was  only  that  which  is  derived 
from  police-state  tactics.  He  simply  took 
over.  His  reasoning:  •'morahty"  is  more 
important  than  the  law  and  property 
rights,  the  action  was  "supralegal," 
above  the  law. 

In  early  April  1966.  a  circuit  comt 
judge  enjoined  King  and  his  associates 
from  entering  the  building,  interfering, 
or  collecting  rent  from  the  tenants,  all 
of  which  they  had  done.  There  can  be 
no  denial  of  King's  influence  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  -nonviolent"  demonstrations 
and  "direct  action"  programs. 

The  New  York  Times  of  July  16,  1962. 
stated  that  Reverend  King  "threatened  a 
new  drive  foi  Negro  rights"  in  Albany, 
Ga.  Ten  days  later,  leader  King,  accord- 
ing to  the  Times,  set  a  day  of  penance 
following  a  night  of  rioting  during  which 
Negroes  were  arrested  as  they  marched 
on  city  hall,  hooting,  laughing,  and 
throwing  bottles,  bricks,  and  rocks  at  law 
officials.  August  11.  the  police  chief  of 
Albany  testified  that  the  situation  had 
been  under  control  until  King  returned 
to  the  city  to  be  tried  for  an  illegal  dem- 
onstration. 

Another  example  of  the  'nonviolent 
direct-action"  programs  of  Dr.  King  was 
exposed  in  July  1966  in  the  syndicated 
column  by  respected  columnists.  Robert 
Allen  and  Paul  Scott.  Their  expose  re- 
ported that  King  and  company  were  con- 
tacting, and  enlisting,  Chicago  street 
gangs  and  "bringing  them  into  the  civil 
rights  movement  to  fight  'the  power 
structure'." 

From  a  report  said  to  be  circulating 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  the  columnists  quoted  these 
statements:  King's  lieutenants  telUng 
gang  leaders  that  "the  real  foes  are 
Mayor  Daley,  policemen,  slumlords, 
bankers,  businessmen,  and  school  admin- 
istrators"; or  haranguing  that  this  is  an 
"unjust  society";  and  that  "the  gang 
members  are  being  incited  to  violence 
instead  of  being  taught  nonviolence"; 
that  "gang  leaders  have  little  or  no  un- 
derstanding of  civil  rights,  but  do  know 
how  to  use  force."  King,  they  said,  had 
personally  met  several  times  with  gang 
leaders  who  have  a  combined  following 
of  1,000. 

During  the  same  month  that  King  was 
reported  to  be  enlisting  the  gangs,  Chi- 
cago police  battled  some  300  Negroes  for 
2  straight  hours  of  rioting.  During  the 
looting,  gunfire,  rock  throwing,  Molotov 
cocktail  barrage,  King  reportedly  sped 
from  one  trouble  spot  to  another,  osten- 
sibly to  quiet  things,  but  reporters  noted 
that  he  seldom  got  out  of  the  car. 

Some  time  later,  August  9.  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reported  that: 

The  Chicago  Lawn  area  was  the  scene  Fri- 
day night  of  clvU  rights  disorder  as  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  .  led  Chl- 
c.'igo  marchers  into  the  community  to  pro- 
mote open  housing  for  Negroes. 

The  Chicago  riots  of  July  1966  deserve 
elaboration.  Here  is  a  selected  sequence 
of  events:  The  July  12  riot  broke  out  just 
2  days  after  King's  mass  civil  rights  rally. 


The  Baltimore  Sun.  July  10.  1966,  re- 
ported: 

In  an  Interview  ...  Dr.  King  acltnowledged 
that  his  "end  slums  campaign  in  Chicago  is 
an  implementation  program  for  the  concept 
of  blaclc  power'. ■•  but  under  a  more  palatable 
name. 

E>r.  King  acknowledged  that  his  presence  in 
Chicago,  the  street  rallies,  sit-ins.  marches, 
and  door-to-door  campaign  to  sign  up  mem- 
bers of  protesting  [units]  have  more  far- 
reaching  aims  than  the  immediate  dramati- 
zation of  problems  of  impoverished  Negroes. 

The  next  day  King  and  Mayor  Daley 
held  a  "showdown"  meeting  in  the 
mayor's  office.  On  July  14  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  near  West  Side 
was  tense  after  a  police  car  was  stoned 
by  more  than  100  Negro  youths.  Martin 
Luther  King  attributed  the  disturbance 
to  the  Mayor's  refusal  to  make  conces- 
sions to  his  civil  rights  program.  This  is 
his  typical  style.  Rarely  has  Reverend 
King  chastized  looters,  arsonists,  and 
conspirators  for  violence.  He  always  jus- 
tifies their  actions  and,  directly  or  in- 
directly, encourages  them. 

The  report  continued: 

Dr.  King  .  .  .  spoke  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  West  Side  Organization,  where  a  sign 
on  the  wall  said :  "Burn,  baby.  burn,  boycott, 
baby,  boycott."  Roving  bands  of  youths  and 
some  adults  .  .  .  broke  windows,  looted 
stores,  and  stoned  police  cars  and  small 
police  vans- 

During  the  weekend  of  the  16th,  17th. 
and  18th,  Governor  Kerner  called  out  the 
National  Guard  when  police  could  not 
control  rioting  that  in  3  nights  included 
burnin?,  looting,  two  deaths,  100  injuries. 
300  arrests,  and  extensive  property  dam- 
age. 

A  few  days  before  the  riot.  King  stated 
that  disrupting  the  flow  of  Chicago's 
traffic— a  tactic  of  Dr.  King's — would  be 
"rough"  on  city  officials  "when  they  have 
to  get  200  people  off  the  E>an  Ryan  fex- 
pressway)  but  the  only  thing  I  can  tell 
them  is :  'VVTilch  do  you  prefer,  this  or  a 
riot?  "  Another  'nonviolent "  pilot  project 
was  thus  in  action. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  city  officials 
made  the  final  choice. 

Chicago's  Mayor  Daley,  as  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times,  "asserted  angrily 
that  the  strife  was  'planned!'  Dr.  King's 
aides  were  in  here  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  bring  disorder  to  the  streets  of 
Chicago, "  he  concluded. 

Following  contact  with  the  gangs  men- 
tioned earlier.  It  Is  disturbing  to  note 
that  press  accounts  of  the  riots  stated 
that  Negro  street  gangs  fanned  the 
flames  in  the  riot  and  were  given  credit 
for  spreading  violence  to  greater  limits. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that 
pi-ior  to  the  riots.  King  had  showed  films 
detailing  the  violence  of  Watts.  Asked 
by  the  Tribune  about  this.  King  replied : 

The  films  showing  the  Watts  riots  were 
to  demonstrate  the  negative  effect  of  riots. 

The  films  add  another  dimension  to  the 
activities  of  King  that  are  well  known  by 
law  enforcement  officials.  Their  general 
reaction  to  King  Is  summed  up  by  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  this  state- 
ment: 

Unfortunately,  some  civil  rights  leaders  in 
the  past  have  condoned  what  they  describe 
as  civil  disobedience  In  civil  rights  demon- 
strations. 


Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  for  example,  after 
arriving  In  Chicago.  111.,  early  In  1966  In 
connection  with  the  civil  rights  drive  there, 
commented  about  the  use  of  so-called  civil 
disobedience  in  clvU  rights  demonstrations 
and  said: 

"It  may  be  necessary  to  engage  in  such 
acts.  .  .  .  Often  an  individual  has  to  break 
a  particular  law  in  order  to  obey  a  higher 
law." 

Such  a  course  of  action  Is  fraught  with 
danger  for  if  everyone  took  it  upon  himself 
to  break  any  law  that  he  believed  was  mor- 
ally unjust.  It  Is  readily  apparent  there 
would  soon  be  complete  chaos  in  this 
country. 

When  the  riots  broke  out  on  July  12, 
did  Martin  Luther  King  enter  the  scene 
as  a  moderating  Influence?  Absolutely 
not.  On  the  second  day  of  the  riot,  July 
13.  a  rally  was  held  at  a  local  church  and 
King  appeared  with  one  Chester  Robin- 
son, executive  director  of  the  West  Side 
Organization,  who  made  highly  flamma- 
toi-y  accusations  about  the  Chicago 
police.  King's  respectability  added  to  the 
occasion.  Robinson,  incidentally,  is  an  ex- 
convict  with  an  extensive  arrest  record 
dating  back  to  1949.  Such  are  the  men 
King  finds  himself  with  time  and  time 
again. 

The  first  amendment  guarantees  the 
right  to  assemble  peaceably  and  to  pe- 
tition the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  but  it  does  not  allow  any 
latitude  for  disobedience.  It  is  absurd  to 
even  imagine  a  situation  where  a  law 
protects  the  right  to  disobey  a  law.  To 
say  this  is  to  say  that  law  is  not  law. 

Throughout,  the  actions  of  Dr.  King 
have  been  termed  "civil"  disobediences, 
but  Justice  Whittaker  makes  this  point: 
What  we  are  confronted  by,  and  must  deal 
with,  are  active,  overt,  wUIful  mass  viola- 
tions of  our  criminal  laws.  That  conduct  Is 
not  "civil  disobedience"  in  any  dictionary 
or  acceptable  sense  of  those  words.  The 
understandable  desire  to  avoid  openly  ad- 
mitting advocation  and  commission  of  crime 
cannot  excuse  us  from  calling  ihat  conduct 
what  It  is.  Active  and  overt  acts  willfully 
committed  in  violation  of  our  criminal  laws 
are  criminal  violations  and  not  "cixnl  dis- 
obedience" 

The  final  result  of  disobedience  is  not 
only  gross  violations  of  law  during  riots 
and  marches,  but  in  the  opinon  of  Jus- 
tice Whittaker.  encompasses  a  general 
furthering  of  lawlessness  throughout 
the  country.  "Toleration  and  appease- 
ments" of  the  "many  misguided  preach- 
ments and  activities  of  Dr.  King  are 
heavily  contributing  causes  of  the  gen- 
eral disrespect  for  law  and  hence  of  the 
crime  that  is  now  rampant  throughout 
our  Nation." 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  conclude  that 
Martin  Luther  King  has  been  an  apostle 
of  violence  and  lawlessness,  not  peace 
and  nonviolence.  His  method  has  been 
criminal  conduct  and  conspiracy,  not 
civil  disobedience.  To  call  It  anything 
else  would  be  the  same  perversion  of  the 
truth  that  King  has  engaged  in  for 
years. 

A    MTNISTEE    BUT   OF   WHAT? 

Although  Dr.  King  asks  the  world  to 
believe  that  he  Is  a  man  of  God  and  ap- 
peals to  "higher  laws"  in  justifying  his 
acts  of  law  breaking,  it  is  incredible  that 
he  shoiild  expect  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  so  gullible  as  to  accept  the 
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Biblical    and    historical    precedents    he 
conjures  up  as  valid.  They  are  not. 

To  use  Biblical  passages  as  a  pretext 
for  his  call  to  lawlessness.  King  must 
first  deny  the  context  in  which  the  Apos- 
tles lived  and  preached.  They  had  no 
svstem  of  appeals.  There  was  no  guaran- 
tee of  freedom.  There  was  no  free  speech. 
The  parallel  Is  invalid.  ,  ^  ,.    x 

In  the  opinion  of  the  dean  of  Talbot 
Theological  Seminary.  Rev.  Dr.  Charies 
L.  Felnberg: 

Those  who  point  to  Biblical  examples  of 
resistance  to  authority  forget  the  spiritual 
principles  Involved  there,  and  are  unmindful 
that  they  In  that  day  had  no  such  legal 
provisions  for  redress  for  their  grievances 
such  as  we  have  today. 

That  Dr  King  should  disregard  the 
total  context  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Book  of  Acts  in  particular,  can  hard- 
Iv  be  believed.  ,  , 

■  It  is  also  incredible  that  King  would 
attempt  to  compare  the  clvU  disobedi- 
ence of  today  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
To  make  this  comparison  is.  again,  to 
forget  that  there  were  no  channels  of 
appeal  or  meaningful  democratic  remedy 
available  to  those  American  patriots.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  and  other  acts  agamst  author- 
ity by  the  colonists  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  overthrowing  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment We  must  assume  that  Dr.  King 
knows  this  basic  historic  fact.  His  views 
and   tactics   on   this   point   are   hardly 

American.  .    ^    ^  », 

Dr  King  uses  these  methods  to  push 
Into  areas  and  communities  where  the 
residents,  from  mayor  to  fellow  clergy- 
man say  he  is  not  wanted  or  needed. 
Some  of  the  rrreatest  condemnation  of 
Martin  Luther  King  has  come  from  men 
of  the  church. 

In  1964,  delegates  to  the  American 
CouncU  of  Christian  Churches  passed  a 
resolution,  "notlns  with  regret  that  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
civil  rights  leader  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner,  had  been  represented  before  the 
world  as  a  peace-loving  Christian  min- 
ister crusading  in  the  Interest  of  Negro 
life." 

In  1966,  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson.  Negro 
leader  of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, said  that  civil  disobedience  and 
nonviolence  would  not  carry  the  cuil 
rights  movement  any  higher  and  might 
even  lead  to  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
and  to  possible  violence. 

In  1965,  a  Negro  alderman  in  Chicago. 
Ralph  H.  Metcalf.  criticized  King  and 
his  group,  said  King  had  "ulterior  mo- 
tives" In  moving  into  Chicago  with  his 
prorrams  and  leveled  the  blast  at  King 
that: 

This  is  no  hick  town.  The  leaders  can 
handle  the  situation.  We  have  adequate 
leadership  here. 


Metcalf  said  that  King  would  not  be 
"objective." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  30.  1967 
reported: 

The  Chicago  chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  long  critical  of  the  civil  rights  tactics 
of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  has 
formally  split  with  Dr  King's  group.  .  .  . 

The  article  added  that  King's  group 
and  the  NAACP  have  been  at  odds  over 
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King's  tactics  last  year  in  the  open  hous- 
ing march. 

Episcopal  minister.  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Watts,  of  La  Jolla.  Calif.,  is  another 
clergyman  who  has  scored  King's  dis- 
obedience stand  and  his  apparent  belief 
that  the  end  jusUfles  the  means.  Dr. 
Watts  declared  that  no  one,  "however 
exalted  he  may  be  or  regard  himself, 
has  the  right  to  say  that  what  was  wrong 
before  becomes  morally  right  if  the  act- 
ing  party  is  willing  to  be  punished  if 
caught."  Tlie  doctrine  of  morally  justified 
civil  disobedience  should  be  rejected,  he 
added. 

Dr.  King's  disregard  for  the  law  is 
deplorable,  but  his  disregard  for  the  laws 
of  God  is  almost  inconceivable.  Rather 
than  merely  ser\'inR  to  justify  the  ends 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  the  laws  of  God 
are  in  great  part  incorporated  for  the 
benefit  of  all  into  the  laws  of  our  Nation. 
To  flout  one  Is  to  flout  the  other.  As 
Justice  Whittaker  sums  It  up: 

It   Is   highly   important   carefully   to   note 

and  explain  that  our  Constitution  and  laws 

embody  many  of  the  concepts  of  the  divine 

law.<;,  including  the  Ten  Commandments.  .  .  . 

Many    who    have   hurled    a<;saults    against 

our  lavi's  do  not  know  what  they  are  .  .  .  do 

not  know  or  realize  that  many  of  the  laws 

they   so  condemn,   and   often  flout,  actually 

are   embodiments  of   the   laws  of  God.  such 

as.  Thou  Shalt  not  kill:  Thou  shalt  love,  not 

Injure,  thy  neighbor;   Thou  shalt  not  steal: 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  nelghlxir's  property 

or  possessions;  and  Thou  rh.ilt  not  bear  false 

witness:  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  divine 

laws   that  are   embodied   Into  our   criminal 

laws.  To  say  that  our  l:iws,  which  condemn 

the  violation  of  those  concepts,  are  "unjust" 

or  "unfair"  is,  of  course,  to  say  also  that  the 

divine    laws    axe    "unjust"   or    "unfair."    Do 

tho:e  who  advocate  violation  of.  and  violat*. 

these  of  our  laws  understand  this?  I  doubt 

that  thev  do,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of 

the  doubt.  I  prefer  to  believe  th.it  they  do 

not.  Nor  should  we  overlook,  as  l.s  so  often 

done,    the   Biblical    admonition    that    Thou 

shalt  obey  the  civil  authorities.  I  wonder  how 

those  who  advocate  violation  of.  and  violate, 

our  laws — civil  or  criminal — can  square  their 

conduct  with  the  BlbUcal  admonition. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  state- 
ments from  a  frllow  cl?rg>-mpn  came  in 
April  of  this  year.  The  blunt,  descrip- 
tive atuck  on  King  came  from  the  Rev. 
Henry  Mitchell,  leader  of  a  grnup  of  West 
Side  Chicago  ministers  Here  is  the  ac- 
count as  reported  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

The  leader  of  a  group  of  west  fide  Negro 
ministers  declared  ye-^terday  that  Dr,  Martin 
Luther  King  .'hould  "get  the  hell  out  of  here" 
tjecause  his  civil  rights  marching  in  Chicago 
last  summer  (1966)   "created  hate." 

"If  he  wants  to  march  on  the  west  side,  let 
him  march  with  rakes,  brooms,  and  grass 
seed,"  said  R?v  Henry  Mitchell.  .  .  . 

He  said  the  ministers  represented  the  sen- 
timents of  50.000  Chicago  Negroes  who  want 
"peace,  love,  and  harmony."  don't  approve 
of  civil  rights  marches,  and  "just  want  to 
live  In  then  communities  and  upgrade 
them." 


Justin  E  WaLsh  wrote  in  the  monthly 
magazine.  Rally,  about  those  who  use  the 
pulpit  for  their  strange  social  and  polit- 
ical pronouncements.  It  seems  to  fit  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Walsh  said : 


Thus  the  pu'pit  becomes  a  pclitical  ros- 
trum from  whence  God  Himself  directs  the 
defeat  of  Barry  Goldwatcr,  the  march  on 
£elma.   or   a   teach-in   protesting   American 


Involvement  In  'Viet  Nam.  The  sacral  and  pro- 
fane become  confused,  religion  is  reduced  to 
an  adjunct  of  political  agitation,  and  church 
attendance  falls  because  Americans  do  not 
Indorse  such  schemes,  will  not  listen  to 
preachers  who  do. 

Possibly  the  answer  can  be  found  in  I 
Corinthians  1:27.  It  quite  prophetically 
says : 

But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty. 

In  his  constant  preaching  that  the 
ends  justify  the  means.  King  is  not 
speaking  in  the  Judeo-Christian  heri- 
tage belief.  This  is  crass  materialism 
and  MarxisiT.  It  is  expediency  not 
principle.  It  Is  frightening  to  contem- 
plate the  many  leading  clergymen  that 
consciously  join  his  cause  or  acquiesce 
by  their  silence.  Even  worse,  he  is  being 
currently  depicted  as  a  modem  Chris- 
tian hero  by  a  Catholic  catechism  series. 
The  total  picture  of  Martin  Luther  King 
brings  one  fundamental  question  to 
mind:  He  says  he  Is  a  minister.  A  minis- 
ter of  what? 

SOME  KING  ASSOCIATIONS  AITO  CATTSES 

Over  20  years  ago  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, a  respected  social  science  in- 
stitution, in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actultles.  outlined  five  areas  which  com- 
prised the  definition  of  "Un-American 
Activities."  One  classification  was  the 
denial  of  constitutional  rights  or 
privileges  by  force,  fraud,  bribery,  etc. 
Another  definition  encompassed  activi- 
ties which  seek  to  advance  the  interests 
of  a  foreign  power  which  are  clearly 
against  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  Communist  Party,  USA  .  has  been 
found  repeatedly  by  voluminous  en- 
dence  to  belong  to  this  category.  Neither 
of  these  organizations  are  tinily  friends 
o:  the  American  Negro.  Yet,  while  one 
would  be  shocked  to  find  Martin  Luther 
King  consistently  cooperating  with  the 
KKK.  his  history  regarding  pro-Com- 
munist persons,  causes,  and  organiza- 
tions is  a  matter  of  record. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Negro  ex-Communists,  some  of  whom 
had  worked  for  tne  FBI,  Irnve  warned 
American  Negroes  in  testimony  before 
tlie  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  that  the  Communist  Party 
seeks  to  exploit  them.  King,  in  contrast, 
.sponsors  a  Communist  front,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Abolish  the  House 
Un-.\merlcan  Activities  Committee. 
While  these  patriotic  Negroes  cooperated 
with  HCUA,  King  r.irely  misses  an  op- 
portunity t3  discredit  HCUA. 

Would  King  have  associated  himself  in 
any  way  with  the  Committee  To  Secure 
Justice  ior  Mcrton  Sobell,  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  or  the  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  if  they  were  KKK  fronts 
instead  of  Communist? 

Could  Martm  LuUier  King  have  sent  a 
congratulatjrv  message  to  a  union  con- 
vention If  that  unio'.i,  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
Am'^rica,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
CIO  for'  domination  by  the  KKK  In- 
stead of  b:ing   Communist-domiiiated? 

Must  white  hoods  adorn  the  heads  of 
the    Bradens    or    Frank    Wilkinson — 
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identified  Communist  Party  members,  or 
James  Dombrowski  and  Myles  Horton — 
long-time  advocators  of  Communist 
causes,  before  King  realizes  that  they  are 
bad  news  for  the  civil  rights  movement? 
Or  that  their  organizations,  the  High- 
lander Center,  formerly  the  Highlander 
Folk  School,  and  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund  place  a  pro- 
Communist  stigma  on  any  undertaking 
associated  with  them? 

If  some  of  King's  associates  showed  an 
affinity  for  KKK  causes  instead  of  those 
of  a  pro-Communist  nature,  would  they 
"■,  remain  In  his  organization  for  long? 

With  regard  to  communism  Martin 
l^uther  King  has  written  in  "Stride  To- 
"ward  Freedom"  that  "almost  anything — 
force,  violence,  murder,  lying — is  a  justi- 
fiable means  to  the  'millemiial'  end."  It  is 
evident  that  King  is  aware  of  the  treach- 
erous nature  of  the  International  Com- 
munist Movement  and  its  American 
branch,  the  Communist  Party.  UJS.A. 
Moreover,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  CPUSA  and  some  of  its 
various  fronts  seek  to  exploit  the  legiti- 
mate civil  rights  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  Negro  people  in  the  United  States. 

Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI 
first  began  studj-ing  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  1919  and  is  to- 
day the  most  knowledgeable  source  of 
Communist  machinations  in  the  United 
States.  In  February  1966.  before  a  House 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Hoover  stated: 

HUtorlcally,  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
has  never  overlooked  the  p)otentlal  inherent 
In  any  of  our  country's  problems,  be  they 
domestic  or  foreign.  Every  crisis  Is  grasped 
In  an  effort  to  exploit  the  situation  for  the 
advancement  of  Communist  objectives. 
Slmllajly.  the  party  has  always  aimed  Its 
biggest  "guns"  from  its  propaganda  arsenal 
and  used  its  major  efforts  and  functionaries 
to  exploit  minority  groups,  especially  the 
Negro  people. 

The  exploitation  of  the  Negro  people 
by  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  has  been 
graphically  detailed  by  various  Negro 
people  who  have  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities in  recent  years.  Mrs.  Julia  Brown, 
a  Negro  housewife,  who  unwittingly 
Joined  the  Communist  Party,  left  short- 
ly thereafter  and  later  rejoined  at  the 
request  of  the  FBI,  described  the  fate  of 
a  Conununist  front  comprised  of  Com- 
munist and  nonparty  Negro  women. 
When  the  party  found  that  the  non- 
Communist  Negro  women,  in  sincerely 
striving  to  further  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  could  not  be  manipulated  by  the 
party,  the  organization  was  disbanded. 
Said  Mrs.  Brown: 

You  see,  the  Negro  women  were  truly 
trying  to  fight  lor  civil  rights.  And  the 
OomznuiUsts  only  had  dvll  rights  for 
propaganda. 

A  Negro  resident  of  Chicago,  Miss  Lola 
Belle  Holmes,  who  also  joined  the  Com- 
munist Party  at  the  request  of  the  FBI, 
also  learned  firsthand  of  Communist 
duplicity  toward  the  Negro  people. 

Miss  Holmes  stated  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

They  are  not  concerned  with  the  success  of 
the  clvU  rights  movement.  They  wish  op- 
pression and  depression  of  the  Negro  people 
to  continue  bo  they  can  have  something  to 
drive  on,  to  work  on.  The  Communist  Party 


cannot  be  successful  without  oppression  and 

depression. 

Mr.  Lucius  Armstrong,  for  many  years 
a  Negro  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Chicago,  reentered  the  Communist 
Party  at  the  request  of  the  FBI  in  1953 
and  continued  in  the  party  as  an  under- 
cover agent  until  1963.  Mr.  Armstrong 
told  the  committee : 

The  Communist  Party  Is  trying  to  fulfill 
an  objective  aim  of  basic  communism  that  Is 
world  domination,  and  to  me  a  godless  con- 
cept of  humanity. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  firsthand  experiences  of  Negroes  who 
learned  the  hard  way  just  how  sincere 
the  Communist  Party  is  in  pursuit  of 
civil  rights.  Information  of  this  nature 
which  alerts  those  concerned  about  the 
progress  of  civil  rights  is  pubUc  informa- 
tion and  should  be  studied  by  those  work- 
ing in  the  civil  rights  field.  In  1954,  for 
Instance,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  issued  a  report  en- 
titled, "The  American  Negro  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,"  which  included  the  testi- 
mony of  half  a  dozen  Negroes  who  had 
held  official  positions  in  the  Communist 
Party  and  who  had  broken  with  it.  They 
had  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  does  all  in  its  power  to  pro- 
mote race  hatred  and  tension — rather 
than  racial  equality — in  the  United 
States. 

One  would  think  that  a  civil  rights 
leader  such  as  Reverend  King  would  have 
carefully  avoided  persons,  organizations 
and  causes  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  does  not  so  indicate.  Here  are 
some  of  the  organizations  and  causes  in 
which  Communist  infiuence  is  or  was  to 
be  found  and  which  elicited  from  Rev- 
erend Kins  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  Committee  to  Secure  Justice  for 
Morton  Sobell  was  cited  by  HCUA  as  a 
Communist  front.  Reverend  King  was 
listed  as  a  sponsor  of  the  committee's 
National  Appeal  for  FYeedom,  held  in 
Washineton.  DC,  November  19-21,  1960. 

The  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America  imion  was 
expelled  by  the  CIO  in  1949  on  grounds 
of  Communist  domination.  In  1962 
Reverend  King  sent  a  message  to  the  27th 
convention  of  the  UE  which  was  read  at 
the  convention  by  Rev.  Morris  Dawkins. 
Reverend  King  was  unable  to  be  present 
because  of  activities  in  Albany,  Ga., 
where  he  had  just  been  released  from  jail. 

Reverend  King  was  a  speaker  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  a  conference  held 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild's  Committee  To  Assist 
Southern  Lawyers  on  November  30  and 
December  1,  1962,  in  Atlanta.  The  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  has  been  cited  by 
HCUA  as  a  Communist  front. 

Another  organization  which  was  cited 
by  HCUA  in  1961  and  to  which  Reverend 
King  has  lent  his  sponsorship  is  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

The  most  recent  effort  which  has  been 
cited  by  HCUA  as  a  Communist  front 
and  which  Reverend  King  has  assisted  Is 
the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee.  This 
committee,  along  with  the  Student  Mo- 
bilization Committee,  were  the  two 
groups  which  planned  and  organized  the 


■Vietnam  Week  demonstrations  in  April 
of  this  year.  Reverend  King  spoke  at  the 
U.N.  Plaza  at  the  culmination  of  "Vietnam 
Week  on  April  15.  On  the  same  day.  it 
will  be  remembered,  other  participants 
in  the  demonstration  bunied  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  Central  Park. 

On  other  occasions  Reverend  King  has 
exhibited  an  affinity  for  causes  or  persons 
influenced  by  the  Communist  Party.  Carl 
Braden,  identified  under  oath  as  a  Com- 
munist Party  member,  was  convicted  of 
sedition  in  Kentucky  and  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  15  years.  After  serving  several 
months,  Braden  was  released  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  voided  State  sedi- 
tion laws  in  the  Steve  Nelson  case.  In 
1961  Braden  was  convicted  of  contempt 
of  Congress  and  the  conviction  w-as  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  One  of 
a  number  of  initiators  of  a  petition  to 
President  Kennedy  for  executive  clem- 
ency was  Dr.  King. 

In  1962  Martin  Luther  King  signed  a 
petition  to  the  President  asking  pardon 
for  Junius  Scales.  Scales  was  sentenced 
to  a  6-year  term  for  violation  of  the 
Smith  Act.  He  had  joined  the  party 
in  1940  and  in  1947  was  made  the  chair- 
man of  the  party's  North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina  district.  The  juries  in 
two  court  cases  had  found  that  Scales 
knowingly  had  belonged  to  an  organi- 
zation which  advocated  the  overthrow  of 
the  U.S.  Government  by  the  use  of  force 
and  nolence.  He  had  been  a  high  party 
f  unctionaiy  and  a  knowledgeable  author- 
ity on  Communist  doctrine.  In  addition, 
on  at  least  one  occasion  at  a  secret  Com- 
munist training  school,  of  which  Scales 
was  a  director  and  with  Scales  watching, 
an  instructor  taught  and  demonstrated 
how  a  person  on  a  picket  line  could  kill 
an  opponent  by  stabbing  a  pencil  point 
into  his  heart  or  throat. 

The  Scales  petition  signed  by  Dr.  King 
opposed  jail  sentences  for  "men  who 
have  sincerely  and  honestly  broken  with 
communism."  Scales  had  claimed  that 
he  had  left  the  party  in  1957  and  cited  a 
letter  to  that  effect  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  on 
December  18,  1957,  4  years  before  he 
began  serving  his  prison  term.  The  sin- 
cerity of  Scales  was  certainly  open  to 
question  when,  in  the  1940"s  he  insisted 
publicly  that  the  Communist  Party  Is 
not  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  when 
the  judgments  of  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Judiciary  had  made  find- 
ings to  the  contrary.  Nor  could  one  be 
blamed  for  doubting  his  sincerity  in  1955 
when  he  said  that  "my  party  has  never 
advocated  force  and  violence,"  when 
again  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  had  found  otherwise.  In 
1961,  just  before  beginning  his  prison 
sentence.  Scales  told  an  interviewer  from 
the  National  Guardian  that  "I  can't  say 
that  I  regret  any  of  it.  We  did  a  lot  of 
good  things."  Presumably,  Mr.  Scales  did 
not  regret  the  teaching  of  how  to  murder 
with  a  pencil  point. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  Reverend 
King  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  organizations  and  causes  listed 
above.  Were  he  responsible,  he  would 
know.  However,  his  endorsement  of  such 
efforts,  even  unwittingly,  does  not  lessen 
the  respectability  accruing  to  these  en- 
deavors by  the  approval  of  a  national 
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figure.  Prulence  would  seem  to  demand 
that  before  a  figure  of  national  prom- 
inence sponsors  a  committee  or  signs  a 
petition,  the  nature  of  the  cause   and 
those  behind  It  should  be  investigated. 
It  would  not  take  extensive  Investiga- 
tion, for  instance,  to  find  out  the  nature 
of  the  National  Committee  To  Abolish 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee — 
NCAUAC,  already  mentioned,  with  which 
King  is  associated.  One  of  its  founding 
members,     Richard— Dick— Criley.    has 
been  identified,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  by  no  less  than  four  former 
Communists  in  testimony  before  HCUA. 
Another     founding     member     of     the 
NCAUAC,  Russell  Arthur— Russ— Nixon, 
goes  Criley  one  better.  Nixon  has  been 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  party  by 
five   former  Communists   who   testified 
before  congressional  committees.  In  all, 
seven  of  the   13   founding  members  of 
the  committee  have  been  identified  be- 
fore congressional  committees  or  by  an 
executive  agency  as  Communists.  One  of 
the    seven,    Reverend    William    Howard 
Melish  denied  imder  oath  that  he  was  a 
party  member.  However,  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  found  Melish. 
during  the  period  of  his  tenure  with  the 
National    Coimcil    of    American-Soviet 
Friendship,  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Still  another  member  of 
the   committee,   Frank   Wilkinson,   was 
identified  as  a  party  member  by  an  un- 
dercover    agent     for    the    FBI,     Anita 
Schneider.  He  was  convicted  of  contempt 
of  Congress  and  was  sent  to  prison  when 
the  Supreme  Court  denied  his  appeal. 

Instead  of  supporting  fronts  such  as 
the  NCAUAC,  Martin  Luther  King  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  another 
Negro  minister.  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson, 
pastor    emeritus    of    the    Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Master,  New  York  City, 
who  later  became  director  of  Operation 
Crossroads  Africa.  Inc.  At  one  time  Rob- 
inson had  determined  that  he  could  work 
along  with  the  Communists  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  American  Negro  with- 
out joining  the  CPUSA.  He  joined  vari- 
ous Communist  front  efforts  when  their 
objectives  ostensibly  coincided  with  his 
owTi.  Eventually,  he  learned  that  he  was 
no  match  for  the  better  organized  and 
disciplined   Communist   operations   and 
that  he  could  possibly  do  his  cause  more 
harm  than  good  by  such   associatioiis. 
In  an  appearance  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  which 
he    himself    requested,    Robinson    was 
asked  If  he  would  allow  Communists  in 
his  organization,  Operation  Crossroads 
Africa.  He  stated: 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  about  Com- 
munists. I  would  not  let  Cummunists  in 
either.  Now.  would  I  let  them  cooperate  with 
us  on  anything?  No,  I  would  not  take  that 
old  position  of  cooperating  any  more.  I  would 
not  get  Involved  with  people  with  ulterior 
motives  who  really  end  up  trying  to  use  you 
to  make  capital  for  their  ends. 

The  record  of  Martin  Luther  King 
strongly  Indicates  that  King  has  either 
been  grossly  irresponsible  in  learning  the 
backgrounds  of  some  of  his  associates 
and  associations  or  that  he  chooses  to 
use  them,  as  James  Robinson  did  in  the 
past,  for  his  own  ends.  In  any  event  the 
up-to-date  record  of  King's  activities 
shows  that  he  still  has  a  vital  lesson  to 


learn.  The  only  other  conclusion  that  a 
reasonable  person  can  come  to  is  that 
Martin  Luther  King  has  covertly  and 
consciously  attempted  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Communist  Party. 


THE   HIGHLANDER  FOLK   SCHOOL 

On  the  television  program,  "Meet  The 
Press, "  on  March  28,  1965,  the  producer 
and  permanent  panel  member  of  the 
show.  Lawrence  Spivak,  referred  to  a  pic- 
ture taken  of  King  at  the  Highlander 
Polk  School  in  1957  with  the  accompany- 
ing caption.  "Martin  Luther  King  at  a 
Communist  Training  School." 

Will  you  tell  us  whether  that  was  a  Com- 
munist" training  school  and  what  you  were 
doing  there? 

King  repUed: 

Well,  number  one  I  don't  think  It  was  a 
Communist  tmining  school.  In  fact,  I  know 
it  wasn't.  The  Highlander  Folk  School,  which 
was  referred  to  in  that  particular  article, 
was  a  school  that  pioneered  in  bringing  Ne- 
groes and  whites  together  at  a  time  when  it 
was  very  unpopular,  to  train  them  for  lead- 
ership all  over  the  South,  and  I  think  they 
did  an  able  Job  In  doing  It.  This  school  was 
supported  by  some  of  the  great  Americans 
such  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr. 
Harrj-  Golden,  and  many  others  that  I  could 
name. 

King  went  on  to  say : 

Secondlv,  the  fact  is  that  I  never  attended 
the  schoo'l,  as  far  as  training  goes.  1  was 
there  about  one  hour  back  In  1957  or  '8.  I 
went  to  deliver  an  address  for  Uie  25th  Annl- 
vers-irv  of  the  Highlander  Folk  School.  I  got 
there  about  15  minutes  before  I  was  to  speak. 
I  spoke  about  45  minutes,  and  then  I  left 
lmmcdi.T.tely  after  my  speech.  I  think  that 
is  a  pretty  short  period  to  get  any  training. 


In  stating  that  the  school  brought  Ne- 
groes and  whites  together  to  train  them 
for  leadership.  Reverend  King  overlooked 
one  important  consideration— leadership 
for  v.-hat?  The  record  shows  that  High- 
lander was  a  safe  bet  never  to  win  a 
prize  for  its  Americanism  programs. 

This  well -circulated  picture  places 
Martin  Luther  King  at  a  subversive 
training  school.  Four  well-kno'wn  left- 
ists are  shown  and  identified  by  number. 

No.  1.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

No.  2.  Abner  W.  Berry,  long-time  Com- 
munist Party  functionary;  as  early  as 
1938  he  gave  the  report  of  the  Negro 
Commission  of  the  CP  at  the  10th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party:  later  was  Negro  affairs  editor 
of  Daily  Worker.  His  column  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  September  10,  1957.  page  5. 
descrit>ed  the  seminar  which  both  he 
and  King  attended. 

No.  3.  Aubrey  Williams,  board  mem- 
ber of  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare— SCHW— a  cited  Communist 
front  and  president  of  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund.  Inc. — SCEF — 
which  replaced  SCHW.  Senate  report 
found  that  SCEF  had  substantially  same 
leadership  and  purposes  of  predecessor 
organization.  SCHW.  Also  affiliated  with 
Highlander  Folk  School.  Identified  as  a 
Communist  Party  member  by  one  wit- 
ness before  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee;  another  witness  identi- 
fied him  as  one  who  accepted  the  dis- 
cipline of  Communist  Party.  He  denied 
both  charges  but  admitted  that  he  had 
been  connected  with  a  member  of  Com- 
munist-front organizations. 


No.  4.  Mj'les  Horton  takes  credit  for 
starting  Highlander  Folk  School.  Like 
Williams,  was  a  board  member  of  SCHW 
and  became  a  director  of  SCEF.  One 
former  Communist  organizer  testified 
before  congressional  committee  that 
Horton  once  remarked,  "I  am  doing  you 
just  as  much  good  now  as  I  would  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  Communi.st 
Party." 

On  February  23,  1961,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that — 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference (King's  organization)  and  the  High- 
lander Polk  School  have  Joined  forces  to 
train  Negro  leaders  for  the  civil  rights 
struggle. 

According  to  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee's  report,  "South- 
em  Conference  Educational  Fund.  Inc.." 
released  in  1954,  Mj-les  Horton,  long  ac- 
tive in  Socialist  activities,  "identified 
himself  as  a  teacher  at  the  Highlander 
Folk  School,  at  Monteagle.  Tenn..  and 
said  that  he  assumed  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Higlilander  Folk  School  and  having 
come  down  to  the  Tennessee  mountains 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  this  school." 
The  Internal  Secority  Subcommittee's 
report  added: 

A  witness  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  testified  that  when  he  was 
Tennessee  distrlcl  organizer  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  he  made  arrangements  with 
Myles  Horton  and  others  for  the  Commumst 
DaUy  Worker  to  be  sent  regularly  to  the 
Highlander  Polk  School,  and  for  a  Com- 
munist student  to  go  to  the  Highlander  Polk 
School  to  recruit  students  into  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  witness  further  tesUfied 
that  toe  Highlander  Polk  School  cooperated 
closely  wnth  the  Communist  Party,  and  that 
when  he  asked  Myles  Horton  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  Horton 
repUed.  "1  am  doing  you  just  as  viuch  good 
nou.-  as  I  uould  if  1  u-ere  a  member  of  the 
Covimunist  Party.  I  am  ojten  asked  if  I 
am  a  Communist  Party  member  and  I  al- 
ways say  'No.'  1  feel  much  safer  m  having 
no  fear  that  evidence  might  be  uncoiered 
to  l:nk  me  Kith  the  Communist  Party,  and 
therefore  I  prefer  not  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party." 


Horton  was  making  news  even  In  the 
1930's.  The  Chattanooga  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 28, 1935,  reported  that  Myles  Horton 
of  "the  executive  committee  of  the 
Socialist  Party"  was  one  of  those  who. 
"with  other  Socialists."  signed  a  letter 
"calling  upwn  State  executive  commit- 
tees of  all  Southern  States  to  hold  meet- 
ings to  effect  a  united  front  between 
Socialists,  Communists,  and  other  work- 
ing class  groups  and  suggesting  a  revo- 
lutionary campaign." 

Mr.  Jolin  P.  Frey,  president  of  the 
MeUl  Trades  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federal  of  Labor,  submitted  a  re- 
port in  connection  with  his  public  tc-^ti- 
monj'  on  August  13.  1938.  printed  in 
volume  1  of  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  which  he  makes  reference  to 
the  Highlander  Folk  School  as  foUows: 
Elizabeth  Hawes,  Alton  Lawrence, 
Myles  Horton :  these  three  people  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  prob.ibly  are  now,  paid  or- 
ganizers for  the  Textile  Workers  Organization 
Committee.  They  have  been  active  in  radical 
work  in  the  South  .ind  a  few  years  ago  at- 
tended a  secret  convention  In  North  Carolina, 
at  which  time  plans  were  made  for  spreading 
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the  revolutionary   theories   throughout   the 
South. 

Regarding  Highlander,  Mr.  Frey 
stated: 

In  connection  with  this  we  might  mention 
that  the  Highlander  Folic  School.  Monteagle, 
Tennessee,  was  mixed  up  in  this  secret  con- 
vention. In  w^hlch  these  three  CIO  organizers 
took  a  very  prominent  part. 

Another  person  prominent  in  the 
Highlander  operation  was  James  Dom- 
browski.  who  has  denied  under  oath  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  "Report  on  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare"  which 
was  issued  by  HCUA  in  1947  states: 

Dombrowskl.  together  with  Myles  Hortxan. 
a  member  of  the  present  board  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  conference,  helped  launch 
a  Joint  Socialist-Communist  united-front 
movement  In  the  South  In  1935. 

In  1949  Paul  Crouch,  testifying  before 
HCUA.  was  asked  if  he  knew  Dombrow- 
skl as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
He  replied: 

Not  as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
I  do  not  tnow  whether  he  Is  or  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  He  professes  to 
be  a  left  Socialist.  I  have  met  officially  with 
hUn  on  a  number  of  occasions  as  head  of  the 
C-ommunLst  District  Bureau  of  Tennessee 
He  and  Myles  Horton  were  present  at  the 
conlerence  as  Socialists  and  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Highlander  Polk  School  at  Mont- 
eagle. Tenn.  At  this  conference  Mr.  Dom- 
browskl gave  me  the  Impression  of  being 
completely  pro-Communist  and  anxious  to 
collaborate  with  the  Communist  Party  and 
follow  Its  leadership  without  taking  the  risk 
of  actual  Party  membership. 

The  above-mentioned  report,  "South- 
em  Conference  Educational  Fund,  Inc." 
also  mentioned  Dombrowskl: 

.  .  .  Dr.  Dombrowskl  was  Identified  by  a 
witness  as  one  who.  to  the  witness's  certain 
knowledge,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  was  also  identified  by  an- 
other witness  as  one  who  had  accepted  Com- 
munist Party  discipline.  Dr.  Dombrowskl 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  that  he  had  ever 
been  under  Communist  discipline,  but  he 
admitted  that  he  had  been  connected  with 
a  number  of  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions. .  .  . 

Also  affiliated  with  the  Highlander 
Folk  School  was  Aubrey  W.  Williams, 
also  Identified  In  the  foregoing  Senate 
subcommittee  report  as  follows: 

Aubrey  W.  WUllams  was  Identified  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Piind.  Inc..  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare.  He  also  identified  himself  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Southern  Farm 
and  Home,  a  farm  publication.  Mr.  Williams 
was  identified  by  a  witness  as  one  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  He 
was  also  identified  by  another  witness  as  one 
who  accepted  the  discipline  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Mr.  Williams  denied  that  he  had 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  that  he  had  ever  accepted  Communist 
Party  discipline,  but  he  admitted  that  he 
had  been  connected  with  a  number  of  Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Williams,  according  to  the  Senate  sub- 
committee report,  admitted  also  that  on 
September  11.  1947,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  an  address  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Government's  loyalty 
program: 


What  they  demand  Is  that  any  man  who 
admits  to  being  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  be  fired  Immediately  on  the  grounds 
that  no  man  can  be  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  be  a  Communist.  It  Is  my  belief  that  It 
Is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  take  our 
stand  and' defend  the  right  of  any  Commu- 
nist to  maintain  his  position  as  a  employee 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  To 
take  any  less  position  than  this  Is  to  throw 
overboard  such  primary  rights  as  the  freedom 
to  think  and  to  hold  whatever  beliefs  one 
chooses. 

In  1963  the  Joint  Legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  issued  a  report  en- 
titled "Activities  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  in  Loui- 
siana," part  1,  in  which  the  Highlander 
Folk  School  was  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
According  to  Rev.  C.  H.  Kilby  who  testi- 
fied before  the  joint  committee  that  the 
forerunner  of  Highlander  was  a  college 
called  Commonwealth  College  in  Arkan- 
sas which  was  confiscated  by  the  State 
for  nonpayment  of  fines  levied  for 
teaching  and  advocating  communism. 
According  to  Rev.  Kilby  both  Horton  and 
Dombrowskl  were  connected  with  the 
Arkansas  venture,  and  along  with  three 
other  individuals  founded  the  Highland- 
er Folk  School  in  Tennessee.  The  joint 
committee  inserted  into  the  record  of  its 
hearings  affidavits  of  three  individuals 
familiar  with  the  Highlander  operation 
who  claimed  that  students  were  taught 
that  the  Russian  form  of  government 
was  to  be  preferred  to  our  own.  Young 
Communist  League  membership  was 
solicited  and  that  hammer  and  sickle 
insignia  were  prominently  displayed. 

According  to  Reverend  Kilby.  in  1960  a 
Tennessee  State  investigating  committee 
found  that  the  Highlander  Polk  School 
was  engaging  in  subversive  activities  but 
the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
contained  no  laws  which  would  apply. 
Reverend  Kilby  testified  that  a  raid  was 
staged  on  the  school  by  the  cotmty  sheriff 
and  the  Tennessee  State  Highway  Patrol, 
"and  they  fouiid  that  liquor  was  being 
sold  there  without  a  license,  lewdness 
was  being  carried  out  promiscuously,  and 
it  was  present  when  they  made  the  raid." 
The  charter  of  the  school  was  revoked 
and  the  property  sold  at  public  auction. 
The  Highlander  Folk  School  was  cited 
as  subversive  by  the  Georgia  Commission 
on  Education  in  a  special  report.  Al- 
though the  school  has  not  been  officially 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  this  does  not  reflect  on  the 
Georgia  Commission's  report  in  any  way. 
On  May  2.  1962,  the  Highlander  Cen- 
ter. 1625  Riverside  Drive,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  issued  a  press  release  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  center.  Listed  among 
the  board  of  directors  is  a  familiar 
name — Myles  Horton.  Concerning  the 
new  undertaking,  Horton  was  quoted  in 
The  Southern  Patriot  of  January  1963 
as  saying : 

They  can  confiscate  our  property,  but  they 
can't  confiscate  our  Ideas  or  liquidate  our 
program. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  center  listed 
on  its  letterhead  and  dated  December  12, 
1962,  Is  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 

On  October  5,  1963,  the  offices  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Education  Fund 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  were  raided  by  local 


and  State  police  who  seized  a  quantity 
of  SCEF's  records.  The  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
of  Louisiana,  already  mentioned,  pre- 
pared a  two-volume  report  on  the  SCEF 
after  11  months  of  investigation  and  in- 
cluded in  the  report  was  material  taken 
from  the  SCEF  files.  On  page  99.  part  1, 
of  the  report  Jack  N.  Rogers,  committee 
counsel  for  the  committee,  states: 

The  next  document  I  want  to  place  Into 
evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  copy  of  the 
front  and  back  of  a  photograph  found  in  the 
files  of  James  A.  Dombrowskl  on  October  4 
The  photograph  is  a  picture  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Anne  Braden.  Carl  Braden.  and 
James  A.  Dombrowskl.  and  on  the  back  of 
the  photograph  are  handwritten  notes  in 
the  handwTiting  of  James  A.  Dombrowskl  as 
follows:  "The  6th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Birmingham.  Alabama.  September  25  to  28. 
1962."  Then  the  people  who  are  In  the  pic- 
ture are  Identified  as  follows-  "Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  responding  to  Anne  Bra- 
den's  speech;  in  background.  A.  B.  (Anne 
Braden).  Carl  Braden,  J.A.D.  (James  A. 
Dombrowskl.)  " 

According  to  the  Southern  Patriot, 
published  by  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare,  a  cited  Communist 
front,  of  March  1963.  Martin  Luther 
King  "paid  high  tribute  to  SCEF"  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  at  the  annual  re- 
ception of  New  York  Friends  of  SCEF. 
The  UE  News,  of  October  21,  1963,  the 
publication  of  the  United  Electrical. 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of  America 
which  was  expelled  from  the  CIO  on 
grounds  of  Communist  domination, 
quoted  King  as  protesting  the  seizure  of 
SCEF's  records  in  Louisiana  and  the  ar- 
rest of  two  of  its  top  leaders  and  an 
attorney. 

According  to  the  UE  News,  King  "de- 
nounced the  attack  on  the  civil  rights 
organization,"  charging  "that  there  has 
been  a  growing  effort  on  the  part  of  op- 
ponents of  civil  rights  to  charge  Com- 
munist influence  to  the  movement." 

The  National  Guardian  of  December 
12,  1963,  reported  that  SCEF's  attorneys 
attacked  the  constitutionality  of  Lou- 
isiana's Communist  Control  Act  and  that 
King  was  one  of  five  civil  rights  leaders 
who  filed  affidavits  in  behalf  of  SCEF 
in  Federal  court. 

A  word  of  background  on  the  SCEF 
will  put  this  organization  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  SCEF  in 
1954  and  outlined  its  close  relationship 
with  a  cited  Communist  front,  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare. The  report  of  the  subcommittee 
stated  that  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  was  conceived,  financed, 
and  set  up  by  the  Communist  Party  in 
1938  as  a  mass  organization  to  promote 
communism  throughout  the  Southern 
States. 

Earl  Browder,  former  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  in  a  public  hearing,  iden- 
tified the  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare  as  one  of  the  Communist 
Party's  "transmission  belts."  On  March 
29.  1944,  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  was  cited  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties as  a  Communist  front  and,  on  June 
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12,  1947,  by  the  congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  "which  seeks 
to  attract  southern  liberals  on  the  basis 
of  its  seeming  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  South,"  although  its  "professed 
interest  in  southern  welfare  is  simplj'  an 
expedient  for  larger  aims  serving  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States." 

The  SCEF  was  initially  an  adjunct  of 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare.  After  the  exposure  of  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare as  a  Communist  front,  it  began  to 
wither  and  was  finally  dissolved,  but  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund, 
Inc..  continued.  The  official  paper,  the 
Southern  Patriot,  was  taken  over  by  the 
SCEF  which  professes  the  same  osten- 
sible purpose.  The  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  in  its  report  on  the  SCEF 
found  that — 

An  objective  study  of  the  entire  record 
compels  the  conclusion  that  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund.  Inc..  Is  oper- 
ating with  substantially  the  same  leadership 
and  purposes  as  its  predecessor  organiza- 
tion, the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare. 

And  who  was  included  among  the 
leadership?  Why.  Myles  Horton  and 
James  Dombrowskl,  of  course.  Horton 
was  listed  as  a  board  member  of  SCHW 
and  became  a  director  of  SCEF.  Dom- 
browskl was  the  "administrator"  of 
SCHW  and  assumed  the  office  of  execu- 
tive director  with  SCEF.  As  previously 
stated  Aubrey  Williams,  who  had  been 
a  board  member  of  SCHW,  became  the 
president  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund,  Inc. 

On  page  52,  part  2,  of  the  Louisiana 
Joint  Committee's  report  on  the  SCEF, 
there  is  reproduced  a  letter  by  Aubrey 
Williams  dated  January  21.  1960.  in 
which  he  takes  credit  for  bringing  Carl 
Braden  and  his  wife  Anne  into  the 
SCEF.  The  pertinent  paragraph  reads: 
I  would  like  to  say  also,  that  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  Carl  and  Anne  Braden 
Into  the  work  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund,  and  that  I  was  then  and 
am  now  fully  Informed  of  their  background, 
previous  connections  and  basic  attitudes. 

The  Bradens  are  of  special  interest  for 
6  years  after  the  above  letter  by  Wil- 
liams the  SCEF  announced  that  James 
Dombrowskl  would  retire  as  executive 
director  but  remain  on  the  staff  as  a  spe- 
cial consultant  while  Carl  and  Anne 
Braden  would  take  over  the  work  of  the 
executive  director.  Here  are  their  back- 
grounds and  previous  connections  which 
Williams  in  the  above-cited  letter  stated 
he  was  fully  informed  of. 

Anne  Braden  was  identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.,  by 
an  informant  for  the  FBI.  Mrs,  Alberta 
Ahearn,  during  Carl  Braden's  sedition 
case  trial  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1954.  Mrs. 
Braden  was  also  under  indictment  for 
sedition  in  the  sume  case.  When  the  con- 
viction against  her  husband  was  nullified 
by  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Nelson  case  in  1956,  the  sedition  charges 
against  Anne  Braden  were  dropped. 

Mrs.  Ahearn  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on 
October  28.  1957,  and  testified  that  Arme 


Braden  and  her  husband.  Carl,  recruited 
her  into  the  Communist  Party,  and  that 
both  were  members  of  most  of  her  Com- 
munist Party  cells. 

Anne  Braden  has  been  affiliated  with 
a  numt>er  of  Communist  fronts.  Among 
them  are  the  American  Peace  Crusade, 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born,  Citizens  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Uberties,  Citizens  Com- 
mittee To  Preserve  American  Freedoms. 
National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Acti\ities  Commit- 
tee, the  Progressive  Party,  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee,  and  the 
CivilRights  Congress. 

Issues  of  the  Daily  Worker  in  19o4 
named  Mrs.  Braden  as  a  correspondent 
for  Federated  Press  which  has  been  cited 
as  a  Communist-controlled  organization. 
Articles  bv  Mrs.  Braden  appeared  in 
the  June  1951  and  August  1954  issues  of 
March  of  Labor,  also  cited  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  the  past  Aime  Braden  has  edited 
the  Southern  Patriot. 

The  Worker,  the  Communist  Party 
publication,  on  January  24, 1965,  reported 
that  Anne  Braden  sent  greetings  to  the 
40th  am-iiversar>'  dinner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Publishers,  the  official  Communist 
Partv  publishing  house. 

Carl  Braden  was  also  identified  by 
Mrs  Alt>erta  Ahearn.  the  infonnant  for 
the  FBI,  as  one  of  those  who  recruited 
her  into  the  Communist  Party  at  their 
home  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Mrs.  Ahearn  ap- 
peared before  the  grand  jury  in  Louis- 
ville as  a  rebutUl  witness  in  the  sedition 
trial  of  Carl  Braden.  Braden  denied  that 
he  was  a  Communist  or  that  he  collected 
money  for  the  party.  The  grand  jury 
took  over  1.000  pages  of  testimony  from 
53  witnesses,  the  result  being  that  the 
Bradens,  along  with  one  Vernon  Bown 
and  others  were  indicted. 

Carl  Braden  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  sedition,  received  a  15-year  prison 
sentence  and  was  fined  $5,000.  As  previ- 
ouslv  stated,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Nelson  case  invalidated  all 
State  sedition  laws  and  Braden.  then  in 
prison  awaiting  an  appeal  of  his  convic- 
tion, was  freed.  Thus,  he  was  freed— not 
on  the  merits  of  his  guilt  or  innocence— 
but  on  a  Federal-State  constitutional 
question. 

The  indictment  of  Braden  and  the 
others  grew  out  of  a  dynamite  explosion 
under  a  house  in  a  Louisville  suburb  on 
Sundav.  June  27.  1954.  The  house  at  the 
time  was  owned  and  occupied  by  a  man 
named  Andrew  Wade  TV,  a  Negro,  and 
his  family.  On  May  10,  1954,  the  Bradens 
at  Wade's  request  and  with  his  money, 
had  bought  tlie  house  in  which  he  was 
living  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  in- 
forming the  seller  of  the  house  that  they 
intended  using  it  for  their  own  residence. 
The  Wades  began  moving  into  the  house 
the  next  day. 

In  September  of  that  year  a  grand  jury 
indicted  Vernon  Bown.  later  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  Communist  Party  in 
1959,  for  contempt  of  court  and  for 
placing  explosives  under  a  house. 

A  month  later  the  same  grand  jury 
indicted  him  for  sedition.  In  November 
a  new  grand  jury  indicted  Bown  for  sedi- 
tion, on  the  charge  of  damaging  property 


to  achieve  a  political  end.  Also  indicted 
with  Bown  on  tills  charge  were  the 
Bradens,  I.  O.  Ford,  and  Louis  Lubka. 
Bown  and  the  others  were  to  be  tried  in 
November  1956.  but  the  Supreme  Court 
Nelsen  decision  ruled  out  the  pending 
trial. 

Carl  Braden  appeared  as  a  witness  in 
public  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  on 
July  30.  1958.  and  pleaded  the  first 
amendment  in  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership and  other  matters  Braden  was 
convicted  of  contempt  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  30,  1959.  and 
was  sentenced  to  1  year  in  jail.  On  March 
16,  1959.  his  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
denied  bv  the  U.S.  district  court  in  At- 
lanta. On  February  27.  1961.  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  contempt 
conviction  of  Braden.  On  May  1,  1961, 
Braden  surrendered  to  begin  serving  his 
1-year  prison  term. 

It  was  Ijecause  of  this  sentence  that  a 
number  of  initiators  directed  a  petition 
to  President  Kennedy  seeking  Executive 
clemency.  As  previously  stated,  one  of 
the  initiators  was  Martin  Luther  King. 

Uke  his  wife,  Carl  Braden  has  a 
copious  supply  of  Communist- front  asso- 
ciations to  his  credit.  He  too  sent  40ih 
anniversary  greetings  to  the  Interna- 
tional Publishers,  the  official  Communist 
Party  publishing  house.  Some  of  his 
fronts  are:  Federated  Press,  Louisville 
Peace  Crusade.  Progressive  Party,  Emer- 
gencv  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  Youth 
To  Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  National  Assembly  for 
Democratic  Rights,  National  Committee 
To  Abolish  the  Un-American  Actinties 
Committee,  Citizens  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties.  American  Commit- 
tee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom. 

On  September  14  of  this  year,  four 
members  of  the  SCEF  were  dismissed 
from  sedition  charges  when  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Kentucky  ruled  2  to  1  that  Kentucky's 
sedition  law  was  both  vague  and  un- 
constitutional and  that  sedition  was 
strictly  a  matter  for  Federal  prosecu- 
tion. Tv\o  of  the  four  SCEF  members  in- 
volved were  Carl  and  Anne  Braden.  In 
response  to  questions,  the  Bradens  denied 
they  had  ever  been  "card-carrying  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,"  but  de- 
clined to  say  whether  they  had  belonged 
to  the  party  unless  the  phrase  "Com- 
munist party  membership"  was  defined. 
When  one  reviews  the  background  of 
the  above-mentioned  organizations  and 
individuals  and  King's  willingness  to  as- 
sociate with  them,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  earlier  this  year,  Martin  Luther 
King  played  a  major  role  in  joining  the 
civil  rights  and  peace  issues — a  \1tal 
strategy  which  the  Communist  Party  has 
l>een  pursuing  here  in  the  United  States 
for  some  time. 

SOME    OF    KINGS    ADVISERS    AND    ASSOCIATES 

When  one  considers  the  backgrounds 
of  some  of  Martin  Luther  King's  advisers 
and  associates,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  some  of  King's  activities  work  to 
the  detriment  of  true  civil  rights  prog- 
ress and  that  he  ends  up  mounting  the 
Communist  line. 
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A  UPI  release  of  October  10,  1965,  re- 
ported a  meeting  which  King  had  with 
U.N.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  con- 
corning  the  vvai-  in  Vietnam.  The  release 
stated  that  "King  was  accompanied  to 
the  meeting  by  Bayard  Rustin,  his  special 
consultant,"  and  others. 

On  February  10.  1966,  Director  Hoover 
of  the  FBI  had  this  to  say  about  Rustin: 

At  the  University  of  Maryland  hvst  year. 
nt  a  law  enforcement  Institute  iield  for  police 
officers  of  \fan-land,  Virginia,  and  Washing- 
ton. DC.  the  university  invited  Bayard  Rus- 
tin to  be  one  of  tlie  speakers  Bayard  Rustin 
was  convicted  for  sodomy,  a  violation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  was  an  admitted 
member  of  the  Young  Communist  League. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Hoover 
stated  that  Rustin  had  admitted  sodomy 
and  had  been  apprehended  in  Pasadena. 
Calif.  Director  Hoover  then  made  this 
observation : 

If  they  wanted  a  man  to  speak  on  civil 
rights  they  could  have  invited  Roy  Wtlkins 
of  the  NAACP.  who  is  a  reputable  man.  or 
some  other  responsible  racial  leader.  But  to 
pick  out  a  man  who  has  such  a  bad  back- 
ground was  wrong. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  only  case 
where  the  backRroimds  and  or  activities 
of  some  of  those  close  to  King  certainly 
harm  the  civil  rights  movement  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

Rev.  James  L.  Bevel,  one  of  King's 
assistants  in  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  is  another  of 
King's  cohorts  whose  activities  certainly 
do  not  reflect  the  sentiments  of  sincere 
civil  rights  exponents.  Bevel  was  a  spon- 
sor of  Vietnam  Week,  mentioned  above, 
and  was  given  leave  by  King  to  serve  as 
national  director  of  the  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam, one  of  two  committees  which 
planned  and  organized  Vietnam  Week. 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  stated  that  "Communists  are 
playing  dominant  roles"  in  the  Spring 
Mobilization  Committee. 

Bevel  was  the  signer  of  a  public  appeal 
for  ftmds  to  f\imish  the  DuBois  Clubs 
"Freedom  Center"  clubhouse  in  Chicago 
and  has  joined  as  coplaintiff  with  the 
DuBois  Clubs  In  their  suit  to  restrain  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  from 
holding  hearings  on  the  DCA  as  peti- 
tioned by  the  Attorney  General.  FBI  Di- 
rector Hoover  has  publicly  stated  that 
the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  were  started 
by  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  as  a 
youth  front. 

In  addition.  Bevel  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Chicago  conference  on  December  28  to 
30.  1966,  to  discuss  the  idea  of  a  nation- 
wide student  strike  and  other  forms  of 
demonstrations  protesting  the  U.S.  effort 
to  resist  Commimlst  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam.  According  to  the  HCUA  report, 
"Commimist  Origin  and  Manipulation  of 
Vietnam  Week": 

Orgonlaers  of  the  confercn<?e  have  openly 
admitted  that  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing CommuniBt  organizations  took  part  in 
the  conference:  Communist  Party  tj.S..A.; 
W  B.B.  DuBois  CTuba  of  America;  Progressive 
Labor  Party  (the  Pektog-orlented  fa<?tlon  of 
the  U.S.  Commnnist  movement);  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (the  Trotakylst  Oonununlats) ; 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  (youth  brajich  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party):  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism  (youth  arm  of  the  Workers 
World  Party,  a  Trotskyist  splinter  group); 


National    Guardian    (published    by    Weekly 
Guardian  Associates) . 

To  make  matters  worse.  Bevel's  wife, 
Diane  Nash  Bevel,  according  to  the 
above-cited  HCUA  report,  recently  made 
an  illegal  trip  to  Hanoi,  capital  of  North 
Vietnam,  a  fact  that  Negro  American 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  would  find  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Rev.  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  June  9, 
1963,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  Inc..  and  when  contacted  by  the 
Enquirer  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  SCEF,  stated: 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  this  organiza- 
tion (SCEF)  for  the  work  it  has  done  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Ixxird,  and 
I  liave  seen  nothing  on  the  part  of  any  per- 
sons, with  whom  I  biave  been  associated,  to 
give  any  substantiation  to  these  charges. 

Shuttlesworth  has  been  a  close  as- 
sociate of  Martin  Luther  King  and  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  11, 1966.  lists 
him  as  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Like 
King,  he  has  been  associated  with  a 
number  of  cited  Communist  fronts.  He 
was  a  speaker  at  the  25th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers  of  America  which,  as 
indicated  before,  was  expelled  from  the 
CIO  by  the  1949  convention  on  grounds 
of  Communist  domination. 

When  imable  to  attend,  he  sent  a 
statement  to  be  read  at  the  rally  held  by 
the  New  York  Council  To  Abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  a  cited  Communist  front. 

He  was  one  of  200  guests  at  the  Na- 
tional Guardian's  15th  aniversary  din- 
ner on  November  26,  1964.  The  Guardian 
is  a  cited  Communist  publication. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Shuttlesworth 
Is  a  sponsor  of  the  National  Committee 
To  Abolish  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  was  a  speaker  at  a  rally 
held  in  Chicago,  May  23,  1965,  by  the 
Chicago  Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  midwest  regional  office  of 
the  National  Committee  To  Abolish. 

According  to  the  Mine-Mill  Union  of 
July  1965,  the  official  publication  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers,  Shuttlesworth  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  the  59th  Mine-Mill 
International  Convention,  August  16, 
1965,  in  Denver,  Colo.  This  union  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  CIO  in  1950  on  grounds  of 
Communist  domination. 

In  April  1961,  Shuttlesworth  took  over 
as  pastor  of  the  Negro  Revelation  Baptist 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1965,  200 
members  of  the  1,100-member  church 
charged  that  Reverend  Shuttlesworth 
had  "conducted  the  Internal  affairs  of 
our  congregation  in  an  imreasonable  and 
arbitrary  manner."  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  16,  1965.  The 
Washington  Post  of  January  17.  1966, 
later  reported  that  the  Reverend  Fred  L. 
Shuttlesworth  resigned  as  pa.stor  of  the 
church  after  months  of  bickering.  Some 
members  left  with  him  and  set  up  a  new- 
church  with  Mr.  Shuttlesworth  as  its 
pastor. 

The  Post  item,  which  was  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  of  January  16,  added 
that: 


Mr.  Shuttleworth,  a  clvll-rlghts  leader, 
was  accused  by  his  opponents  of  being  dicta- 
torial and  of  misusing  church  funds.  Both 
sides  went  to  court  last  fall  and  the  min- 
ister's foes  obtained  an  injunction  to  keep 
him  from  handling  church  money. 

Reverend  Wyatt  T.  Walker,  another  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  associates,  also 
has  several  Communist  fronts  listed  in  his 
name.  In  1962  he  was  cochairman  in 
charge  of  conference  facilities  for  a  law- 
yers' conference  on  civil  rights  held  m 
Atlanta,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild's  Committee  To 
A.sslst  Southern  Lawyers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association's  Civil  Rights 
Committee  m  cooperation  with  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. The  National  Lawyers'  Guild,  as 
previously  stated,  has  been  cited  as  a 
Communist  front. 

Walker  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Yasui 
Welcoming  Committee  wliicli  in  turn 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Guardian, 
a  Co.mmunist  front. 

As  in  the  case  of  Shuttlesworth,  Walk- 
er was  a  sponsor  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  a  Communist  front. 

Of  all  those  associated  with  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  SCLC.  perhaps  none 
have  had  such  a  close  relationship  with 
the  Communist  Party  as  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell.  A  UPI  release  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  27,  1963. 
reported  that  King  stated  that  O'Dell 
had  worked  twice  for  the  SCLC.  King 
acknowledged  that  O'Dell  "may  have  had 
some  connections  in  the  past"  with  com- 
munism but  King  added  that: 

We  were  convinced  that  he  had  renounced 
them  and  had  become  committed  to  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  nonviolence  in  deal- 
ing   with   America's   social    injustices. 

King  said  O'Dell  left  the  movement  on 
June  26  by  "mutual  agreement"  because 
of  concern  that  his  affiliation  with  the 
integration  movement  would  be  used  by 
"segregationists   and   race-baiters." 

The  surest  indication  of  O'Dell's  break 
with  the  Communist  Party  would  be,  of 
course,  his  willingness  to  appear  before  a 
congressional  committee  and  give  the 
U.S.  Government  the  benefit  of  his  party 
experience.  Indications  are  that  O'Dell 
could  be  of  immense  help  in  disclosing  the 
Identities  of  20th-century  Benedict 
Arnolds  biding  their  time  for  the  do'wn- 
fall  of  the  United  States. 

In  1956  O'Dell  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  He 
Invoked  the  fifth  amendment  and  re- 
fused to  say  if  he  was  a  southern  district 
organizer  for  the  Commimist  Party.  Rob- 
ert Morris,  counsel  for  the  subcommit- 
tee, said  information  had  been  received 
that  O'Dell  was,  in  fact,  a  district  orga- 
nizer for  the  Communist  Party  in  New 
Orleans,  and  that  OTicll  gave  "directives 
to  the  professional  group"  in  that  city 
and  that  he  operated  under  three  differ- 
ent names — the  other  two  being  John 
Vesey  and  Ben  Jones. 

On  July  30,  1958,  O'Dell  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  this  time  invoking  both 
the  first  and  fifth  amendments  in  refus- 
ing to  answer  questions  about  his  Com- 
munist activities. 
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THE    NA'nONAL    CONFEEENCl!   FOR    NEW   POLmCS 

The  latest  venture  to  which  Martin 
Luther  King  lent  his  name  was  the  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics  which 
held  its  convention  at  the  Palmer  House 
in  Chicago,  August  29  through  Septem- 
ber 4.  King  was  listed  as  a  member  of  its 
national  council,  and  on  August  31  he 
gave  the  keynote  speech.  In  attendance 
were  those  against  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
black  power  advocates,  some  civil  rights 
workers,  the  new  left,  observers  from  the 
Communist  Party  and  representatives 
from  a  number  of  other  leftist  organiza- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  convention  was 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  liberal  and 
radical  groups  in  political  action.  There 
had  been  talk  that  a  King-Spock  ticket 
would  head  a  third-party  movement  m 
1968.  What  happened  to  this  proposal 
was  described  by  Chesly  Manly  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  August  27,  1967: 

The  N.C.N.P.  steering  committee  had  de- 
cided to  permit  a  free  convention  decision 
on  the  question  of  running  King  and  Spock 
on  a  third  party  ticket.  Preliminary  sound- 
ings had  disclosed  majority  support  in  the 
various  component.?  of  the  so-called  "new 
politics"  movement  for  a  third  party  effort  in 
1968  At  the  request  of  the  Conamunist  party. 
however,  the  steering  committee  reconsidered 
the  question,  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
Johnson  (Arnold  Johnson,  member  of  na- 
tional board  of  Communist  Party)  in  the 
Palmer  House,  Julv  29  and  30  and  agreed  on 
parliamentary  maneuvers  which  are  expected 
to  prevent  a  decision  by  the  convention  in 
favor  of  a  third  party. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  of  August 
31  carried  an  article  by  Chesly  Manly 
which  also  referred  to  the  NCNP.  An 
excerpt  from  this  article  comments  on 
Communist  Party  participation: 

Federal  and  local  security  officers,  who  are 
closely  watching  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion, said  several  hundred  other  known  Com- 
munists will  attend  as  delegates  or  observers 
of  Communist  "front"  groups  and  other  far 
left  organizations  affiliaied  with  the  confer- 
ence. 


From  all  appearances  the  convention 
turned  out  to  be  a  colossal  flop.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  September  6  commented 
that  the  convention  "turned  out  to  be  an 
assembly  of  crackpots  and  innocent  do- 
gooders  who  meekly  did  the  bidding  of  a 
handful  of  black  power  fanatics  and 
Communists."  Even  Norman  Thomas,  a 
radical  of  long  standing,  described  the 
convention  as  "black  apartheid"  and  said 
he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Palmer  House,  where  many  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  stayed,  suf- 
fered more  than  $10,000  in  damages  as 
a  result  of  the  convention.  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  September  7,  carried  the  story 
of  the  vandalism  which  was  told  to  the 
Tribtme  bv  informed  sources.  Not  only 
were  furnishings  and  fittings  of  the  his- 
toric hotel  damaged,  but  items  ranging 
from  linens  to  public  address  system 
microphones  were  plundered. 

At  least  two  marihuana  parties  were 
staged  as  well  as  several  gatherings  in 
which  sex  orgies  were  held  before  audi- 
ences of  delegates.  Some  delegates 
skipped  out  on  room  service  and  other 
bills,  while  others  wrote  the  words  "black 
power"  and  obscenities  on  the  walls  of 
hallways  and  rooms.  The  words  "black 
power"  and  obscenities  were  carved  into 


expensive  bronze  doors  on  virtually  all 
of  the  15  elevators  In  the  hotel. 

At  elevator  entrances  on  various  upper 
floors,  observers  reported  heavy  ash  tray 
urns  had  been  smashed  and  the  legs  of 
tables  and  other  furnishings  broken. 
Light  fixtures  on  the  walls  of  corridors 
had  been  torn  free  or  bent.  Carpeting  in 
some  rooms  was  gashed.  According  to  the 
Tribune  account  one  representative  was 
slucged  on  the  head  with  an  empty 
whisky  bottle  by  a  colleague,  and  "two 
other  out-of-town  delegates — one  of 
them  the  son  of  a  top  Communist  Party 
leader — were  robbed  at  knife  p>oint."  One 
sentence  from  NCNP  literature  perhaps 
explains  best  the  excesses  mentioned 
above : 

The  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
(N.C.N.P.)  win  serve  and  reinforce  the  auto- 
nomous  local  expressions  of  the  New  Politics. 

RIGHT      DOWN      THE      COMMTE      LINE 

April  4,  1967,  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  rose  to  the  speaker's  platform 
in  New  York  City's  Riverside  Church  and 
delivered  what  must  surely  be  the  great- 
est condemnation  of  American  poUcy 
and  involvement  in  Vietnam  ever  to 
come  from  a  well-knouTi  citizen.  His  at- 
tack was  ruthless,  packed  with  mislead- 
ing innuendoes  and  distortions.  A  Pres- 
idential aide  was  later  quoted :  "a  speech 
on  Vietnam  that  goes  right  down  the 
Commie  line." 

More  and  more.  King  has  been 
branching  out  from  civil  rights  into  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  More  and  more 
he  parrots  the  far  left,  pro-Communist 
line. 

In  mid-1966.  King  announced  that  he 
would  write  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  leaders  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
United  States  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
war  to  the  conference  table.  This  in  itself 
would  seem  to  be  another  violation  of 
law  Later  that  year  he  called  for  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations 
and  negotiations  with  the  Vietcong.  At 
that  time,  columnist  Max  Freedman 
asked : 


Is  he  casting  about  for  a  role  in  Vietnam 
because  the  civil  rights  struggle  Is  no  longer 
adequate  to  his  own  estimate  of  his  talents. 


If  there  was  any  doubt,  the  April  4 
speech  washed  it  away.  In  this  speech. 
King  lashed  out  at  the  United  States, 
called  oiu-  Nation  "the  greatest  purveyor 
of  violence  in  the  world  today,"  charged 
the  Nation  with  "cruel  manipulation  of 
the  poor"  and,  as  if  WTitten  by  the  Daily 
Worker,  said  that  U.S.  troops  "may  have 
killed  a  million  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians—mostly children."  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  are  only  selections  from  the 
speech. 

This  speech  and  his  involvement  with 
the  Vietnam  Week  protests  brought  down 
on  King's  head  an  abundance  of  de- 
nunciations, from  civU  rights  leaders, 
legislators,  military  men,  journalists  and 
many  Negroes  who  believe  King  has  gone 
way,  way  too  far. 

King's  Riverside  speech  is  a  hideous 
pen'ersion  of  fact,  a  perversion  nearly 
without  limits.  He  said  that  Americans 
"poison  the  water"  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. He  stated  that  "we  kill  a  million 
acres  of  their  crops"  and  that  American 
bulldozers  "destroy  their  precious  trees" 


and  that  "they  wander  into  the  hospi- 
tals with  at  least  20  casualties  from 
American  firepower  for  each  Vietcong- 
Inflicted  injury."  These  are  King's  words. 
To  this  array  of  absurdities  he  added: 
We  test  out  our  latest  weapons  on  them, 
just  as  the  Germans  tested  out  new  medicine 
and  new  tortures  m  the  concentration  camps 
of  Europe 

These  are  a  few  of  the  Commimist- 
line  invectives  which  King  delivered  on 
April  4.  Since  they  were  spoken,  various 
•■iran.-cripts"  of  the  speech  have  ap- 
peared "cleansed"  versions  brought  for- 
ward in  an  apparent  attempt  to  soothe 
the  irate  response  of  the  great  majority 
of  Americans. 

Some  of  the  "clean"  texts  have  omitted 
the  statement  about  kUling  a  million 
South  Vietnamese,  "mostly  children." 
Some  of  the  texts  have  footnotes  by  King 
dcnving  that  he  meant  to  compare  the 
United  States  and  Nazi  German.v.  But 
the  true  speech  has  been  torn  apart, 
and  King  with  it,  by  all  who  care  for 
fact  rather  than  fiction  and  by  those  who 
deplore  King's  linking  anti-Vietnam  and 
civil  rights. 

For  all  his  vocal  attempts  to  keep  his 
anti-Vietnam  stand  and  civil  rights 
separate,  and  on  a  "personal"  basis,  these 
attempts  have  not  worked.  There  is  a 
joinine  of  the  two  and  King  has  helped 
direct  it.  .  ,     u 

At  the  1966  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Ciiristian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence the  group  condemned  the  war, 
called  it  mass  murder  and  authorized 
King  to  "throw  the  resources"  of  the 
organization  behind  efforts  to  end  the 
war  It  was  at  this  time  that  King  said 
he  would  write  to  the  leaders  of  the 
governments  involved.  Doubtless,  he 
dropped  the  idea  when  someone  told 
him  that  the  Logan  Act,  which  he  would 
have  violated,  forbids  an  individual  from 
dealing  in  this  way  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

King  maintains  that  he  has  never 
advocated  a  "mechanical  merger"  of  the 
civil  rights  and  peace  organizations — 
which  at  other  times  he  says  are  inex- 
tricably bound  together— but,  mechani- 
cal or  not,  he  did  release  the  Reverend 
James  Bevel  from  the  SCLC  to  head  the 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  Incidentally,  Bev- 
el's wife,  Diane,  not  long  ago  got  back 
from  a  Hanoi  pilgrimage,  so  that  helps 
understand  the  Bevels.  And  he  did  have 
the  backing  and  resources  of  the  SCLC— 
at  one  time,  at  least,  a  ci^-il  rights 
group— and  he  did  state  that  he  expected 
to  be  able  to  use  a  "trained  field  staff"  of 
about  200  persons,  mostly  "experienced 
civil  rights  and  peace  organizers"  in  an 
attempt  to  get  10.000  volunteers  and 
spread  his  "Vietnam  Summer"  through- 
out the  Nation.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  SCLC  called  on  President  Johnson  to 
abandon  the  Ky  government  early  in 
1966.  .     ,  „^  , 

The  key  word  here  is  "mechamcal,  but 
it  is  not  relevant.  The  example  points  up 
the  typical  semantic  maneuvering  of  Dr. 
King.  While  he  maintains  that  there 
should  be  no  "mechanical  merger,"  he 
achieves  a  merger  in  actuality  of  the 
parts  he  controls  by  grabbing  off  selected 
civil  rights  participants  and  resources 
and  directing  them  to  his  new  crusade. 
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The  results  of  thia  linking  has  been 
the  loss  of  whatever  prestige  King  had, 
but  more  importantly,  the  Joes  to  legiti- 
mate Negro  aspirations  for  equal  rights. 

AITEUIATB     or    A    "TACTICal.    BIBOS" 

The  statements  on  Vietnam  by  Dr. 
King  hare  been  refuted  to  a  degree  un- 
seen before.  The  NAACP  board  of  direc- 
tors termed  King's  movement  into  the 
vocal  antiwar  camp  as  "a  serious  tactical 
mistake. "  The  directors  said  the  effort  to 
fuse  the  two  "will  serve  the  cause  neither 
of  civil  rights  nor  of  peace." 

Clv-ll  rights  battles  will  have  to  be  foxight 
on  their  own  merita.  hrespective  of  the  state 
of  war  or  peace  In  the  world.  We  are  not  a 
peace  organization  nor  a  foreign  p>olicy  ae- 
•oclatlon.  We  are  a  civil  rights  organization. 
.  .  .  We  are,  of  course  for  a  Just  peace.  But 
there  already  exist  dedicated  organizations 
whose  ntimber  one  task  Is  to  work  for  peace 
Just  aa  our  number  one  Job  is  to  work  for 
clTll  rights. 

Criticism  has  also  come  from  other 
civil  rights-conscious  Negro  leaders.  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  stated: 

aight  now.  I  am  convinced  he  is  making 
a  very  serious  tactical  error  which  will  do 
much  harm  to  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

Thurgood  Marshall  said  King  had  a 
right  to  criticize  the  war,  but  "not  as  a 
civil  rights  leader.  If  he  is  trying  to  line 
the  ctvU  rights  struggle  with  Vetnam  he 
is  leading  the  movement  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. I  do  not  believe  he  speaks  for  the 
majority  of  dvil  rights  leaders  or  the 
majority  of  Negroes." 

Dean  Joseph  CXMeara  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  Law  School  was  re- 
ported to  have  said,  referring  to  Dr. 
King,  among  others,  that  they  are 
"either  Communists  or  traitors  or  cow- 
ards. Or  they  are  persons  of  large  good 
wlU  but  little  insight  who  have  been 
euchered  Into  being  stooges,  or  who  are 
seeking  some  end  of  their  own — ambi- 
tion, revenge  or  whatever — at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  counrty.  Such  persons  are 
doing  irreparable  harm  to  the  cause  of 
civil  ri^ts  by  seeking  to  link  the  civil 
rights  movement  with  their  own  crimi- 
nal attempts  to  persuade  yoiuig  men  to 
avoid  military  service." 

The  Reverend  Matthew  L.  Winters 
says  of  King's  stand: 

When  Dr.  Martin  Latber  King  aaya  "the 
United  States  ts  the  greatest  purveyor  of 
vtolecce  In  Uie  world,"  I  take  issue  with 
Mm  .  .  .  China,  Hungary,  Korea,  the 
Baltic  oountrlee  .  .  .  Communism  caim.ot  be 
stopped  by  guns  alone.  I  believe  that.  But 
there  are  times,  when,  God  help  us,  It  Is  the 
only  vrsy. 

NEITUEE     HAWK.     NOB     DOVE,     BUT     PIOEON 

The  New  York  Times  reported  May 
21,  1967: 

Preedotn  Koaae  severely  criticized  King  for 
lending  his  '*niantle  or  r«Bpectabillty"  to  an 
antl-Vletnam  war  coalition  that  tncliKied 
"weU-iuicwn  Cooununiet  aUles  ajid  luminar- 
ies of  the  hate-America  left."  The  position 
paper  said  King  'emerged  as  the  public 
spear-carrler  of  a  civil  disobedience  program 
that  la  demagrs^c  and  trresponslble  In  its 
attacks  on  our  government. 

In  his  retort  to  Freedom  House,  King 
toid  the  Associated  Press: 

It  is  totally  untrtie  and  unwarranted  for 
anyone  to  give  the  Impreselon  that  the 
I  peace)  m"hi|i'7.atj<^n  va«  dominated  by 
Communists  or  Inspired  by  Communlsta. 


Contrast  this  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities on  the  Vietnam  Week  demonstra- 
tions where  King  was  a  main  speaker  in 
front  of  the  U.N.  Plaza  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  to  which  he  refers: 

The  committee  .  .  .  charged  today  that 
Communists  are  the  principal  organizing 
force  behind  extensive  demonstrations  to 
take  place  during  Vietnam  Week,  April  8-15. 

Dr.  King  says  that  "we  cannot  sep- 
arate the  two."  meaning  separate  civil 
rights  and  peace  movements.  If  this  is 
true,  and  it  is  what  he  appears  to  be 
striving  for.  I  turn  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee for  clarification  of  wnat  this 
means.  Prom  its  lengthy,  factual  report 
on  Vietnam  Week  the  committee  reports: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  agreement  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  April  15  demonstrations 
In  New  York  City,  and  his  freeing  Rev.  James 
Bevel  from  his  key  position  in  the  Southern 
Chrlstl.an  Leadership  Conference  to  head  up 
the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee,  are  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  have  succeeded, 
at  least  partially,  in  implementing  their 
strategy  of  fusing  the  Vietnam  and  Civil 
Rights  Issues  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
chances  of  bringing  about  a  reversal  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  House  committee  documents  that 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee  locked 
arms  with  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  which  "grew  out  of  a  confer- 
ence in  Chicago  last  December,  called  by 
Bettina  Aptheker  of  the  Communist 
Party's  National  Committee."  This  Chi- 
cago conference  was  studded  with  lumi- 
naries from  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States. 

King  stated  to  the  assembled  at  River- 
side Church: 

We  are  taking  black  young  men  who  have 
been  crippled  by  our  society  and  sending 
them  8.000  miles  away  to  guarantee  liberties 
in  Southefust  Asia  which  they  have  not  found 
in  Southwest  Georgia  and  East  Harlem. 

Negro  Columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan  an- 
swers that  a  "recent  HaiTis  survey 
showed  that  almost  one  of  every  two 
Negroes  believes  that  King  is  wrong — 
and  another  27  percent  reserved  judg- 
ment." 

To  the  charges  by  Dr.  King  that  Ne- 
groes in  South  Vietnam  are  mercenaries 
and  the  charges  against  U.S.  policy, 
Capt.  Earle  McCaskill,  as  assistant  judge 
advocate  in  Vietnam,  and  as  a  29-year- 
old  Negro  lawyer,  replies: 

I  think  what  they  (King  and  other  war 
prcrtesters)  have  done  l£  unfortunate.  They 
demonstrated  their  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  we're  doing  here.  King  talks  about  a 
civU  war.  but  anyone  who's  fought  In  Vlel;- 
nam  Icnows  that  tlie  whole  thing  is  being 
run  by  Hanoi. 

He  says  that  King  and  others  in  the  anti- 
war faction  have  missed  the  point,  "a  criti- 
cally Important  point.  ...  In  a  way,  the  war 
puts  the  movement  in  focus.  What  we  are 
trying  to  aecompltah  here  Is  to  guarantee 
personal  liberty,  economic  opportunities  and 
ediicatlonal  opportunities  for  everyone — the 
peasants  and  the  sons  of  bankers — and  that 
is  what  we  Negroes  need  in  the  States. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  New  York 
Times.  King  started  the  buildup  for  the 
day  when  he  may  have  to  condone  civil 
disobedience  in  the  antiwar  forces.  He 
has  already  told  young  men  to  examina 
their  draft  status  and  think  about  con- 
scientious objection.  Here  is  King's  lead- 
in  to  full-scale  disobedience. 


Now  if  our  nation  Insists  on  escalating  the 
war  and  If  we  don't  see  any  changes  it  may 
be  necessary  to  engage  In  civil  disobedience 
to  further  arouse  the  consciences  of  the  na- 
tion and  mtj^f  it  clear  we  feel  this  Is  hurting 
our  country. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  of 
King's  statement  came  when  he  talked 
about  the  diversion  of  "attention"  from 
civil  rights  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  He 
said: 

The  U.S.  Involvement  In  'Vietnam  has  di- 
verted attention  from  civil  rights  and  ex- 
cited violence  and  hatred  among  our  people. 

And  what  has  King  done  with  his 
malicious  speeches,  his  threats  and  his 
talk  of  civil  disobedience? 

Roy  Wilkins,  respected  leader  of  the 
NAACP,  gives  an  answer: 

I  don't  believe  Dr.  King  ...  as  a  leader  in 
the  civil  rights  movement,  has  the  right  to 
mix  up  the  civil  rights  fight  with  the  Viet 
Nam  fight.  .  .  . 

By  involving  himself  In  the  peace  move- 
ment. King  indicates  that  Viet  Nam  Is  num- 
ber one  on  his  agenda  and  civil  rights  is 
either  number  three,  four  or  five. 

I  feel  civil  rights  is  number  one. 

I  don't  speak  as  a  hawk  or  a  dove.  I  speak 
as  a  civil  rights  person  and  I  dont  want 
anyone  to  get  in  the  way  whether  It  be 
Martin  Luther  King  or  Lurleen  Wallace.  But 
Is  it  wrong  for  people  to  be  patriotic?  Is  it 
■WTong  for  us  to  back  up  our  boys  in  the  field? 

They're  dying  while  we're  knifing  them  In 
the  back  at  home. 

Maybe  I'm  a  bit  old  fashioned.  Maybe  we 
are  viTong,  maybe  we  shouldn't  be  in  Viet- 
nam. But  when  you're  out  there  In  the 
trenches  being  fired  at,  you  have  to  fight 
back. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  November  1964.  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  called  Reverend  King 
"the  most  notorious  liar  in  the  country." 
Mr.  Hoover  spoke  with  no  small  amount 
of  authority  or  knowledge.  King  has 
avoided  a  direct  encounter  with  the 
famed  public  servant  because  the  record 
is  clearly  unfavorable  to  the  ci\-il  rights 
leader.  Mr.  Hoover  is  privy  to  many 
confidential  reports  on  Mr.  King's  ac- 
tivities just  as  I  am,  and  while  their  na- 
ture carmot  be  disclosed,  I  can  say  with- 
out equivocation  that  Martin  Luther 
King  does  not  want  nor  can  he  stand  a 
public  airing  of  his  record.  I  can  rest  my 
case  against  King  with  the  public  utter- 
ances and  actions  of  this  man  and  any 
revelation  of  confidential  matters  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Why  has  he  been  Immune  for  so  many 
years  and.  in  the  parlance  of  the  day. 
"allowed  to  get  by  with  murder?"  There 
is  a  peculiar  double  standard  which  the 
liberal  community  "insistently  applies. 
If  auiy  prominent  person,  particularly  a 
conservative,  were  to  identify  with  or 
share  a  speakers'  platform  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  John  Birch  Society  or  some 
group  the  liberals  might  currently  be  at- 
tacking, he  would  be  maUgned  forever. 
Let  Martin  Luther  King  openly  identify 
with  Communists  and  radicals,  have  a 
Communist  as  an  adviser,  engage  in 
criminal  activity,  appear  at  the  most 
way-out  meetings  in  the  Nation  and  ad- 
vocate racism,  revolution  or  civil  dis- 
obedience and  these  same  people  look 
the  other  way. 

In  the  long  run,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  that 
much  about  the  Martin  Luther  Kings. 
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O'jr  society  is  open  enough,  free  enough, 
and  resilient  enough  that  it  can  with- 
stand demagoguery.  What  is  frightening, 
however,  is  to  see  the  usual  guardians  of 
the  public  interest,  ranging  from  the 
pre."s  to  the  Justice  Department,  look  the 
other  way  and  virtually  assure  such 
people  a  green  light  in  tlieir  operations. 
The  press  has  repeatedly  referred  to 
Reverend  King  as  a  moderate.  He  is  not. 
While  he  is  not  telling  Negroes  to  arm 
themselves  with  guns  or  to  "burn,  baby, 
burn"  like  the  Rap  Browns  and  Stokely 
Carmichaels,  he  is,  in  a  sophisticated 
way,  agitating  for  the  same  thing.  He  is 
going  to  have  a  massive  dislocation  of 
northern  cities  but  no  violence.  He  says 
that  upsetting  a  city  without  destroying 
it  can  be  more  effective  than  a  riot, 
whatever  that  means.  This  is  the  enigma 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  He  preaches 
nonviolence  but  somehow  this  can  end 
up  in  illegal  or  violent  actions.  Then  he 
says  he  is  not  responsible,  although  he 
himself  has  often  participated  in  illegal 
acts. 

He  has  thrust  himself  into  community 
after  community  where  even  the  Negro 
leaders  have  asked  him  to  stay  away. 
Only  this  year.  King  again  foisted  him- 
self into  the  Chicago  turmoil  and  an- 
nounced his  own  brand  of  solutions  to 
their  ills.  Rev.  Heniy  Mitchell,  a  leader 
in  the  area  King  chose  as  a  "target  " 
asked  him  to  leavt  and  charged  that 
King  "created  hate."  King  has  thrust 
himself  onto  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  scene 
and  promoted  a  boycott  of  a  local  daily. 
In  that  particular  case,  he  cited  as  some 
demands  on  that  firm  actions  which 
could  be  a  violation  of  the  civil  rights 
law  He  also  said  the  firm  must  advertise 
in  Negro  newspapers  and  put  money  in 
Negro  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
avoid  a  Negro  boycott.  All  in  all,  this  is 
the  blackmail  tactic  of  a  would-be  dicta- 
tor and  power-hungry  demagog,  not  a 
responsible  leader. 

By  word  and  deed,  he  has  been  a  potent 
force  for  lawlessness  in  our  country.  He 
has  been  a  scofflaw.  He  has  arrogated  to 
himself  the  right  to  pick  and  choose  the 
laws  he  will  obey.  He  has  set  a  poor  ex- 
ample for  others  to  emulate.  He  has 
countenanced  draft  evasion.  He  has  been 
disloyal  to  his  own  country. 

In  an  age  when  our  countr>'  needs 
statesmen  and  builders,  he  has  been  a 
demagog  and  wrecker.  Many  of  his 
ideas  are  alien  to  our  way  of  life.  In 
America,  he  can  constitutionally  say 
virtuallj-  anything  he  wants  and  com- 
mand any  following  that  he  can  muster 
for  legitimate  pursuits.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  he  be  understood  in  his 
true  perspective  so  honest  and  well- 
meaning  Americans  will  not  be  duped 
because  they  did  not  fully  understand 
the  man,  his  mission,  and  his  tactics. 


sei  vance  of  Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  Rosh 
Hashanah. 

Mr.  Tenzer.  for  October  4  after  3  p.m., 
and  October  5  and  6,  on  account  of  ob- 
servance of  Jevmh  High  Holy  Days,  Rosh 
Hashanah. 

Mr.  Flynt  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS)  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
busiiiess. 

Mr.  Reinecke  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  the  week  of  October 
9,  19G7,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR.-^NTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addiess  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive p -ogram  and  any  special  ordeis  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ry.w.  for  20  minutes,  tomorrow, 
October  5:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNTE  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pol- 
lock *,  for  60  minutes,  on  October  10; 
and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remaiks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waldie)  ,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remaiks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


LEA'VES  OF  ABSENCES 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  October  4  after  3  p.m. 
and  October  5  and  6,  on  account  of  ob- 
se:  vance  of  Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  Rosh 
Hashanah. 

Mr.  MuLTER,  for  October  4  after  3  p.m., 
and  October  5  and  6,  on  account  of  ob- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Flood  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  on  conference  report  on  H.R. 
10196  and  to  include  certain  tables. 

Mr  Machen  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcmruks  on  H  R.  10196  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gray  to  include  extraneous  matter 
during  his  special  order  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
que^^t  of  Mr.  Waldie  )  and  to  include  ex- 
taneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  October  5.  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Assittant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
tr,insmitting  listings  of  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Defense  Supply  Agency  contracts 
negotiated  under  sections  2304(a)  (11)  and 
2304(a)  (16)  for  the  period  January-June 
1967.  pursuant  to  10  VS.C.  2304(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\-ices. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Defenie.  Department  of  the  Army. 
transmitting  a  report  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions program,  equipment,  and  facilities,  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1967.  pursuant 
to  subsection  2011  i)  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Delense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the 
Conimittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Clvil  Defense,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions, personnel,  and  administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  pursuant  to 
subsection  205  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
isliition  to  extend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
dutv-free  entry  of  gifts,  not  exceeding  $50 
in  retail  value,  from  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  wWch  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  853.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  flsciil  year 
19G8.   and   for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Blankenshlp: 

8  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson  (nee  Hiranak.i) ;  and 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON'  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  ttie  DtsposiUon  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  730.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departmenu.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  US..  3274.  A  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  domesUc  gold  mining  industry  and 
to  Increase  the  domestic  production  of  goid 
(Rept.  No.  731).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R  10583.  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  23, 
10C2.  relating  to  relief  for  occupants  of  cer- 
tain unpatented  mining  claims  iRept  No. 
732 )  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  HR.  12601.  A  bill  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  relating  to  the  registration  of  Com- 
munist organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  733).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  ■Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  939  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7977,  a  bill  to  adju.'t 
certain  postage  rates.  Rnd  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  734).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 
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PTJBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY; 
HR     13302.   A   btll    to   amend    title    18    of 
the  United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful 
to  assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter   15  of  title   10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and    (3)    of  section  3500  of   title    10   of   the 
United  Stat«s  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HR.  13303.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Secret  Service  protection  may 
be  furnished  to  a  widow  and  minor  chil- 
dren of  a  former  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  la  GARZA: 
H  R.   13304.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade   In  textile   articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  13305.  A  bill  to  require  reports  to  Con- 
gress of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON; 
HR.  13306.  A  bin  to  amend  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  certain  common  carriers 
to  furnish  transportation  to  students  at  re- 
duced rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
HR.    13307.    A   bUl    to   require    reports    to 
Congress   of   certain   actions   of   the   Federal 
Power   Commission;    to    the   Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
HR.    13308.    A    bill    to    provide    time    oft 
duty  for  Government  employees  to  comply 
with  religious  obligations  prescribed  by  re- 
ligious   denominations    of    which    such    em- 
ployees are  bona  fide  members;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR.  13309.  A  bill  to  require  reports  to  Con- 
gress of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.    13310.    A    bill    to   require   reports    to 
Congress  of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Commission;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
HR.  13311.  A  bUl  to  prevent  certain  for- 
eign-flag vessels  to  land  their  catches  of  fish 
In  porta  of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEIGE^R  of  Wisconsin: 
HM.   13312.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  a  program  of  research  and  demon- 
stration for  the  control  of  pollution  In  lakes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.    13313.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma    schools    of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HR.  13314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation 
Act  to  improve  Its  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  13315.  A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  Included  In  the  two 


judicial  districts  of  Virginia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  13316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CONTE : 
HR.  13317.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  make  price  adjustments 
in  certain  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
silver  military  Insignlas  for  the  Department 
of   Defense;    to    the    ComnUttee    on   Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr.  GRAY: 
HR.    i3318.  A    bill   to   require   reports   to 
Congress   of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Commission;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.   13319.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1401a 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
adjustments  of  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay 
of    members    and    former    members    of    the 
Armed  Forces  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer  Price   Index;    to    the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R.  13320.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HR.  13321.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  American  Hero 
Award  Medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
lose  their  hves  as  a  direct  result  of  Injuries 
or  disease  Incurred  in  armed  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  13322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.  13323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  13324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  13325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HR.  13326.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HR.  13327.  A    bill    to    require    reports    to 
Congress   of   certain   actions  of   the   Federal 
Power  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HR.  13328.  A    bill    to   provide   for    orderly 
trade  in  textUe  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HR.  13329.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.   13330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 


definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    ISl.    ELBKRG    (for    himself,    Mr. 
EsHLEMAN,   Mr.  Rarick.   Mr.   Pettis. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Wh-liams  of  Penn- 
sylvania,    Mr.     Wyman,     and     Mr. 
Button ) : 
H.J.  Res.  867.  Resolution  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Public  Printer  to  supply  each  new 
Member  of  Congress  with  five  copies  of  the 
Annotated   U.S.   Constitution;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.J.   Res.  868,  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear   program   of   the   United   States;    to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  869.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National   Commission  on  Product  Safety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.J.  Res.  870.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear   program    of   the    United    States;    to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.J.  Res,  871.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  last  calendar  week  entirely  in  October  in 
each   year  as  National  Vocational   Guidance 
Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H  J.  Res.   872.   Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.J.   Res.  873.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.J.   Res.  874.  Joint  resolution   creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 
H  Ooii.  Res.  520.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Station  at  Racine,  Wis.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  13331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Phebe  A. 
Acena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejan- 
dra  S.  Calica;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Una  A. 
Pena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
I.  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  13335.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Dora 
Vasile:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  13336.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Mauricla  A.  Buensalido  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren. Raymond  A.  Buensalido  and  Jacqueline 
A.    Buensalido;    to    the   Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  13337.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Miriam  Ehrenkranz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


October  U,  1967 
SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  4, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Mondav.  October  2. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev  Father  Alexander  George,  pastor 
of  the  St.  John's  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  in  an  era  of  trial, 
confusion,  and  anxiety,  we  turn  to  You, 
as  an  ever-present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

You  have  blessed  us  and  we  are  grate- 
ful. We  thank  You  for  this  land,  for  its 
material  resources  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings, but  one  more  thing  we  require  of 
You the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  de- 
termination to  build  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  You  would  have  Your  children 
live a  world  of  universal  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  peace. 

We  thank  You  for  this  Senate  which 
was  called  to  establish  such  a  world. 
Undergird  our  spirits  and  strengthen  our 
faith  that  we  may  remain  tireless  in  our 
efforts,  loyalty  unwavering,  courage  un- 
faltering, and  hope  invincible  that  our 
dream  may  be  translated  into  a  blessed 
reaUty.  For  this  we  pray  through  the  One 
who  turned  people  into  followers  and 
caused  the  revolution,  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  Amen. 
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Nelson 
Pearson 
PeU 
Percy 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  October  3, 
1967,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 


S  tennis 
Symington 
Talmsdge 
WUliams.  Del. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaL  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore]  are 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BYRD  of  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

r.ise 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlgbt 

Griffin 

Hatfield 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  agreement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

CurtlB 
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Dirksen 

Dominick 

EUender 

Gruening 

Han.sen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Hin 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 


Lausche 

Lone;.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mrlntyre 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morton 


Hayden 

Holland 

Holiings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

Masnuson 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mondale 

Morse 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Randolph 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Si>ong 

Thurmond 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yaiborough 

YouncT,  N  Dak. 

Yourg,  Ohio 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388J  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, No.  371,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  The 
time  for  debate  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  each  Senator  being  allotted 
10  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  review  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  the  provisions  of  the  Prouty- 
Scott  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 


stitute for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  contained  in  title  II  of  tliis  biU. 

Under  our  version,  priority  will  be 
given  to  heads  of  families  who  are  un- 
employed or  low-income  persons  living  in 
poverty  in  filling  aU  positions  created 
under  title  n. 

We  have  added  a  part  B  to  title  II 
called  the  Human  Investment  Training 
Act.  This  is  patterned  in  many  respects 
on  the  Human  Investment  Act  approach 
wliich  I  have  sponsored  for  the  last  3 
vears  and  which  is  supported  by  most  of 
my  Republican  colleagues.  Under  this 
provision,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  make  financial  grants  cover- 
ing job-training  costs  to  employers  in 
private  industry  who  institute  training 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  poor 
under  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Up  to  37i''2  percent  of  title  n  funds  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  implement- 
ing this  type  of  creative  job  training.  The 
Secretarv  of  Labor  may  also  spend  an 
additional  20  percent  of  title  II  money 
for  making  further  training  programs 
available  under  the  highly  regarded  on- 
the-job  training  and  other  MDTA 
programs. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  make-work  programs  provide 
an  answer  to  our  poverty  problems.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  such  an  apt-roach 
constitutes  no  real  long-range  solution 
to  the  war  on  poverty  and  is  warranted 
only  to  the  extent  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple are  at  a  point  in  life  where  further 
education  and  training  cannot  qualify 
them  for  productive  jobs. 

Our  proposal  also  contains  much  more 
realistic  provisions  with  respect  to  fund- 
ing of  title  II  programs  which  should  ap- 
peal to  many  who  are  concerned  about 
increasing  the  fiscal  deficit  thiX)Ugh  ex- 
cessive spending  on  nonmilitary  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  presently  a  $2.8  billion  au- 
thorization for  title  II  of  the  bill.  The 
Prouty-Scott  substitute  amendment  re- 
duces this  authorization  to  $875  million 
plus  $50  million  for  interest-free  loans 
which  will  eventually  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury. 

This  substantial  saving  is  accom- 
plished by  eliminating  all  authorizations 
for  fiscal'  1969  and  by  substantially  re- 
ducing the  authorizations  for  fiscal  1968 
which  will  have  but  6  or  7  months  re- 
maining by  the  time  this  bUl  becomes 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  that  pov- 
erty can  be  substantially  reduced  only 
by  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  in  meaningful  training 
programs  has  received  support  from 
many  and  diverse  souixes. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  in  t3stimony 
before  our  committee,  commented: 

The  most  underdeveloped  aspect  of  the 
manpower  pro;^ram  (and  possibly  the  pov- 
erty program  as  well)  Involves  the  potential 
for  increased  private  participation. 

The  1967  manpower  report  to  the 
President  concluded  that  a  basic  issue 
in  the  occupational  training  task  con- 
fronting us  was  "the  possibility  and  de- 
sirability of  financial  assistance  to  em- 
ployers to  help  them  cDntinue  to  carry 
the  largest  share  of  the  training  burden." 

General  President  Hutcheson  of  the 
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Carpenters'  Union  wrote  in  his  organiza- 
tion's newspaper  last  year  that — 

Any  program  undertaken  ought  to  be  based 
on  a  reasonable  assumption  that  there  will 
be  a  place  for  a  youngster  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  training.  Any  other  approach  Is 
neither  fair  to  the  youngster,  to  the  Industry, 
or  to  the  nation. 

Nationally  syndicated  financial  col- 
umnist Sylvia  Porter  wrote  early  this 
year: 

The  basic,  long  term  answer  to  skill  short- 
ages can  only  be  drastically  Improved  and 
increased  vocational  education  and  job  train- 
ing by  private  Industry  as  well  as  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

And,  a  well-known  authority  in  the  field 
of  manpower  programs  recently  told  me 
that  a  survey  which  he  had  conducted 
around  the  country  showed  that  MDTA 
had  the  capability  to  expand  very  rapidly 
and  that  participants  in  such  programs 
could  easily  be  doubled,  but  that  "nobody 
has  made  that  kind  of  proposal  for 
MDTA." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  involve- 
ment by  private  enterprise  is  the  direc- 
tion emphasized  by  the  Prouty-Scott 
amendment,  rather  than  the  making  of 
thousands  of  unmeaningful  WPA-type 
jobs.  Under  our  proposal,  upon  which  you 
will  shortly  vote,  more  than  $500  million 
of  the  $875  million  authorized  for  title 
n  will  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  implementing  human  invest- 
ment and  MDTA  on-the-job  training 
programs  by  private  employers,  and  for 
other  vocational  and  ii;stitutional  train- 
ing programs  under  MDTA.  Of  course, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  priority 
in  filling  these  positions  will  be  given  to 
imemployed  and  low -income  persons  in 
the  poverty  category  who  are  heads  of 
families. 

Our  substitute  amendment  also  in- 
cludes the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
which  expafitis  the  definition  of  "eligible 
areas"  for  these  programs  to  Include 
rural  areas  which  have  problems  of  out- 
migration. 

Mr.  President,  facing  the  issues 
squarely,  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  will  find 
it  possible  to  support  the  Prouty-Scott 
amendment,  together  with  a  majority  of 
our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  neither  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    'West    'Virginia.    Mr. 


President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield  himself? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I   may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Prouty-Scott 
amendment  would  substitute  for  the 
present  title  II  of  S.  2388  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  that  title,  which  would  include 
both  the  Clark-Javits  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act — part  A — and  the  Prouty 
Human  Investment  Act — part  B — with  a 
total  authorization  of  $925  million  for 
fiscal  1968.  The  amendment  would  thus 
authorize  $375  million  less  than  would  be 
authorized  for  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  under  the  present  title  II  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  contains  no  fiscal  1969 
authorization,  The  present  title  II  would 
authorize  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1969. 

Under  this  amendment,  at  least  12 '-2 
percent  of  $875  million— $109,375,000— 
and  up  to  37 '2  percent  of  that  sum — 
$327,125.000 — would  support  part  B 
projects,  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would,  pursuant  to  employer-sub- 
mitted plans,  make  grants  to  employers 
to  cover  the  costs  of  training  and  em- 
ploying eligible  persons. 

Section  215  would  extend  tax  advan- 
tages to  employers  receiving  such  assist- 
ance. 

The  remainder  of  $875  million  would 
support  part  A,  the  Clark-Javits  pro- 
gram. Fifty  million  dollars — instead  of 
$300  million  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee— would  be  available  for  loans  to  sup- 
port part  A  projects  which,  it  is  thought, 
would  induce  businesses  to  relocate  in 
the  ghettoes. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Ver- 
mont and  Pennsylvania,  I  am  compelled 
to  state  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment which  they  have  proposed  to  my 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  Senators  propose  the  expenditure 
of  just  under  a  billion  dollars  to  support 
virtually  the  same  extremely  dubious 
employment  program  approved  by  the 
committee,  as  well  as  to  further  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  getting  business  involved 
in  training  the  poor.  But  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  already  involving  business  in 
•training  the  poor — on  an  experimental 
-basis — because  neither  OEO  nor  business 
yet  knows  for  certain  what  will  work 
best.  No  new  legislative  authority  is 
needed  and,  until  the  experiments  are 
evaluated,  it  would  be  the  height  of  fis- 
cal irresponsibility  to  pour  in  almost  an- 
other billion  dollars  at  the  same  time  we 
are  being  asked  to  increase  taxes. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  trouble  now 
because  it  has  been  trying  to  do  too 
much  too  fast.  What  is  needed  now  is  a 
shakedown  of  current  programs,  not  a 
hasty  new  beginning  in  a  number  of  new 
directions. 

There  is  plenty  of  authority  in  current 
legislation  to  do  what  is  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  There  are  new 
pilot  programs  in  these  directions  cur- 
rently being  begun  or  recently  an- 
nounced— all  under  ctirrent  authorities. 


For  example,  just  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. President  Johnson  announced  a 
$40-million  pilot  program  under  author- 
ity currently  possessed  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  other  Government  agencies  to  get 
private  enterprise  even  more  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  war  on  poverty.  The  Pres- 
ident made  clear  that  these  programs 
would  be  experimental  in  nature — that 
no  one  in  or  out  of  Government  knew 
precisely  which  ones  would  work  nor  how 
they  would  work. 

In  the  past  few  years,  other  programs 
of  this  general  nature  have  been  begun. 
In  his  speech  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  high  in  his  praise 
of  the  Labor  Department's  on-the-job 
training  program.  But  on-the-job  train- 
ing already  exists  under  current  legis- 
lation, and  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
not  requested  additional  authority  nor 
does  it  need  such  authority. 

In  addition,  OEO  is  currently  experi- 
menting with  new  approaches  to  the  in- 
volvement of  private  business.  If  they 
work,  their  cost  to  the  Federal  budget 
and  to  the  U.S.  economy  will  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. An  example  is  the  success  insur- 
ance program,  which  is  designed  to  in- 
duce private  employers  to  take  the  poor 
into  training  slots  by  reimbursing  busi- 
ness only  for  those  poor  trainees  who 
did  not  work  out  in  these  new-  jobs.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  title  I  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  contains  plenty 
of  authority  to  continue  and  expand  these 
approaches.  Section  123  alone  allows 
many  new  and  experimental  training 
programs,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
allows  ample  authority  for  programs 
orif;inally  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  authority  for 
these  now  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
VeiTHont. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  American  taxpayer  who 
makes  the  war  on  poverty  possible.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Vermont  and  Pennsylvania  would  add 
S925  million  to  the  President's  budget 
in  this  fiscal  year.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  this  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  committee-reported  version  of  title 
n  because  it  w'ould  involve  $1,875  billion 
less  than  the  committee  version.  How- 
ever, the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  this 
fiscal  year  would  be  only  $375  million 
less  than  the  committee-approved  ver- 
sion. If  it  is  the  intention  or  hope  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania  to  sweeten  the  taste 
of  title  n  in  this  fashion.  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  few.  if  any.  of  our  taxpaying 
constituents  can  hope  to  find  the  taste 
of  an  additional  $925  million,  on  top  of 
an  absolutely  unprecedented  peacetime 
deficit,  to  be  sweet. 

To  approve  any  version  of  title  II  which 
I  have  yet  heard  suggested  would  be  to 
make  the  entire  war  on  poverty  even 
more  vulnerable  than  it  already  is  with 
both  the  American  public  and  with  Con- 
gress. It  is  simply  no  answer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  extravagance  proposed  in  the 
committee-reported  version  of  title  II  to 
instead  propose  to  break  the  administra- 
tion's budget  ceiling  by  $925  million  at 
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precisely  the  moment  we  are  urging  the 
administration  to  cut  back  on  nonde- 
fense  expenditures.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  is  no  cure  to  the  committee 
version  of  title  n. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
both  the  committee  version  of  title  n 
and  that  preferred  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  pending  amendment  must  be  re- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  neither  ver- 
sion has  been  the  subject  of  the  thorough 
hearings  traditionally  required  in  this 
body  prior  to  a  commitment  to  a  vast 
new  domestic  program.  In  fact,  they 
have  not  been  subject  to  any  hearings 
at  all.  We  have  no  clear  idea  of  exactly 
how  the  so-called  emergency  employ- 
ment program  will  work  or  exactly  how 
it  would  related  to — or  perhaps  duplicate 
and  confuse — existing  employrrent  pro- 
grams. We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
so-called  Human  Investment  Act  would 
really  be  effective  in  reaching  and  bene- 
fiting those  most  in  need  of  employment 
assistance.  In  any  event,  it  would  be 
imthinkable  to  commit  ourselves  to  either 
of  these  alternative  versions  of  title  II 
without  the  benefit  of  the  most  extensive 
hearings  and  the  most  careful  delibera- 
tion at  the  committee  level. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons  which 
commend  themselves  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  most  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, with  great  force.  I  urge  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  rejected. 

If  thr  Prouty  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
then  the  motion  which  I  have  offered— 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  delete 
title  II — would  be  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause the  question  would  then  recur  on 
my  motion  as  amended  by  Senator 
Prouty's  substitute.  My  motion  would 
no  longer  be  amendable. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Senators  will  support 
me  in  rejecting  the  Prouty  amendment  to 
my  motion  so  that  we  can  reach  a  clear- 
cut  final  vote  on  my  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  delete  title  II  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  understand  it.  if 
the  Prouty  amendment  Is  defeated,  the 
question  will  recur  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  strike 
title  n. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 

correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  to  strike  title  II  is  to 
enable  the  war  on  poverty  to  continue 
without  making  it  an  all-out  war  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  and 
may  I  reiterate  that,  if  the  Prouty 
amendment  is  rejected,  the  vote  will 
recur  on  my  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  to  report  back  forthwith 
with  title  II  deleted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  agreement  that  we 
would  vote  on  the  Byrd  motion  first?  My 
thought  is  that  it  would  be  logical  to 
permit  Senators  who  would  simply  like 
to  vote  for  the  big  reduction  provided  in 


the  Byrd  motion  to  do  so.  If  It  does  not 
carry,  then  we  can  vote  on  motions  that 
would  provide  for  lesser  reductions.  I 
wonder  if  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange 

votes  in  that  order.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
time  left. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  both  sides 
get  30  seconds,  then. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Fine. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Could  it  be 
agreed  that  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  vote  for  the  larger  reduction 
first,  and  then,  if  that  fails  to  carr>',  that 
we  could  vote  for  lesser  reduction? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  have  prece- 
dence over  the  vote  on  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  be  willing  to  let 
us  vote  on  the  Byrd  motion  first,  and 
then  vote  on  the  Prouty  motion,  in  the 
event  the  Byrd  motion  fails? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No;  if  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  think  we  have  a  clear-cut  issue 
here,  and  should  just  follow  through  on 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  6  minutes  remaining.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize we  are  not  likely  to  convince  any- 
body of  anything  in  1  minute.  I  am  the 
coauthor,  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  of  the  basic  meas- 
ure, but  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has  now  sharp- 
ened and  refined  it  in  a  way  which  is 
satisfactory  to  me.  and  I  hope  to  Senator 
Clark,  and  we  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the  find- 
ing being  made  by  the  Senate,  if  it 
agrees  to  this  amendment,  is  twofold: 
First,  we  would  be  finding,  by  our  vote, 
that  jobs  are  the  basis  for  dealing  with 
the  major  national  crisis  in  the  slums 
and  ghettos,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
basic  and  direct  way  to  meet  it ;  that  the 
slums  and  ghettos  need  this  application 
of  help — which  is  sustained  by  three 
high-level  commissions  of  the  President 
appointed  in  1966  and  1967,  as  well  as, 
in  my  judgment,  by  every  whit  of  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prou- 
ty]. and  others. 


Second,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
would  be  finding  that  the  crisis  of  the 
cities  deserves,  in  the  interests  of  the 
tranquillity  and  morale  of  the  country, 
the  priority  w-hich  we  would  thus  be  giv- 
ing it. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
all  Senators  who  intended  to  vote  for  the 
original  Emergency  Employment  Act  will 
support  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  subcommittee  by 
voting  for  the  Prouty  amendment. 

The  Prouty  amendment  is  the  result 
of  some  intensive  discussion  between 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  In  my  opinion,  if  Sen- 
ators wish  to  do  something  for  the  poor 
in  the  cities,  they  will  vote  for  the  Prouty 
amendment,  and  not  throw  their  votes 
away  on  a  futile  effort  to  pass  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  as  it  came  to  the 
floor. 

With  the  support  of  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  supported  the  committee 
on  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  I 
have  some  confidence  that  the  Prouty 
amendment  can  be  adopted. 

I  believe  the  Prouty  amendment  would 
do  almost  as  much  as  can  realistically  be 
expected  to  be  done  in  this  fiscal  year  to 
get  jobs  for  those  in  the  cities  who  so 
badly  need  them.  A  vote  for  the  Prouty 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  an  effective  pro- 
gram in  the  war  against  poverty. 

In  conclusion.  I  point  out  that  this  is 
an  authorization  bill,  not  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  it  will 
cost  the  Uxpayers  of  America,  if  any- 
thing, until  the  appropriating  process  has 
been  completed.  The  rural  part  of  this 
bill  is  just  as  important  as  the  urban 
part.  The  rural  ghettos,  the  delta  coun- 
ties, will  receive  their  share  of  benefits. 
I  hope  that  the  Prouty  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. » 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. Tlie  time  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
put  on  each  Senator's  desk  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  what  my  amendment  will  ac- 
complish. 

First,  it  would  reduce  the  $2.8  billion 
authorization  in  title  n  of  the  bill  to  $875 
million,  plus  $50  million  for  interest-free 
loans  which  is  repayable.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  about  $1  875  billion. 

It  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  use  up  to  $328,125,000  for  human  in- 
vestment training  programs  run  by  pri- 
vate industry,  which  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  effective  type  ol 
job-training  programs  conducted  thus 
far. 

It  would  also  permit  the  Secretary  to 
use  up  to  $175  miUion  for  on-the-job 
training  and  other  vocational  and  insti- 
tutional training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  give  priority  In  filling  all  employment 
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and  Job  training  openings  created  by  title 
n  programs  to  unemployed  and  low-in- 
come persons  in  tiie  poverty  category 
who  are  heads  of  families.  Thus,  a  total 
of  $503,125,000  can  be  lised  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  on-the-job  and  institutional 
training,  designed  to  enable  these  people 
to  acquire  the  skills  to  become  productive. 
This  is  a  proposal  which  solicits  the  co- 
operation of  industry;  and  under  tliis 
proposal.  I  am  sure  that  management 
and  labor  will  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor  to  make  tliis  a  successful 
program. 

I  realize  that  some  people  are  unem- 
ployable, and  that  the  Government,  as 
the  employer  of  last  resort,  will  have  to 
take  care  of  them  through  job  creation. 
I  agree  that  it  is  far  better  to  make  some 
kind  of  jobs  for  them  thai:  to  keep  them 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  However,  the  main 
emphasis  and  tlirust  of  my  amendment 
Is  on  training  such  people  when  and 
where  they  are  trainable  so  that  they  can 
obtain  the  necessary  skills  to  fill  produc- 
tive jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  each 
side  be  allowed  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  attention  again  to  these 
facts: 

First.  The  activities  that  the  Senators 
seek  to  have  performed  may  largely  be 
performed  under  present  authority. 

Second.  No  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  amendment  or  on  title  11  of  the 
bill. 

Third.  Title  II  was  not  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Fourth.  The  shortcomings  of  the  al- 
ready-existing poverty  programs  should 
be  corrected  before  we  engage  upon  a 
new  and  costly  venture. 

Fifth.  Even  though  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment purports  to  cut  the  authorization 
under  title  n,  in  reality  It  would  only 
be  reduced  from  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  $925  million— a  reduction  of  only 
$325  mUllon. 

If  we  agree  to  the  Prouty  amendment, 
we  will  be  saddling  the  taxpayers  with  a 
program  which  will  cost  at  least  $925 
million  and  which  has  not  been  requested 
by  the  administration.  So  while  the 
amendment  appears  to  be  making  a  cut, 
in  reaUty  it  is  authorizing  $925  million 
that  has  not  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  which  wUl  further  in- 
crease the  budget  deficit  if  moneys  are 
later  appropriated. 

Mr.  PTIOUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
agree  to  the  Prouty  amendment,  we  shall 
be  making  it  possible  for  a  good  many 
people  who  are  now  unemployable  to 
receive  training  which  will  take  them  off 
the  relief  rolls.  If  that  Is  not  saving 
money  for  the  taxpayers,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  My  amendment  would  cut  by 
nearly  $2  billion  the  authorization  as 
proposed  when  the  measure  first  came  to 
the  Senate  floor. 


I  yield  such  time  as  I  have  remaining 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MORSEl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  spent  all 
of  yesterday  morning  at  a  poverty  con- 
ference, where  I  heard  leaders  of  the 
poverty-stiicken  people  of  this  country. 
I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  save  the  taxpayers 
many  times  the  initial  cost  of  the  Prouty 
amendment,  because  I  know  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  of  tills  country  are  look- 
ing to  Congress  to  give  them  the  program 
the  Prouty  amendment  proposes.  Cer- 
tamly  they  recognize  it  is  not  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill;  that  is  why  this  great 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  of  this  country  to  call  at- 
tention to  their  plight  and  to  seek  to  ob- 
tain the  help  for  which  they  plead. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  on  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  includes  ample  documen- 
tation of  the  fact  that  its  goal — jobs — is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  any  solution  to 
what  we  have  come  to  recognize  as  the 
crisis  of  the  cities. 

The  suggestion  by  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
New  York  last  year  that  his  city  will  need 
a  10-year  Federal  outlay  of  some  $50 
billion,  and  the  interpolation  of  tliat  fig- 
ure into  a  $1,000  bUiion  national  require- 
ment, shocked  many  of  us  into  a  new 
awareness  of  the  crushing  problems  of 
decaying  housing,  woefully  inadequate 
public  facilities  and  services,  and  human 
despair  that  are  plaguing  our  lu'ban 
areas. 

The  availability  of  meaningful  em- 
ployment can  attack  these  problems  at 
all  levels.  A  job  can  change  dependency 
into  dignity,  and  can  buUd  toward  a  life- 
time of  self-sufficiency  for  people  who 
might  alternatively  spend  all  of  their 
days  on  public  assistance.  Moreover,  im- 
der  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  jobs 
will  be  in  the  fulfillment  of  important 
public  needs  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
met. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  to  pay  attention  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  jobs  that  will  be  created.  Em- 
ployment Is  needed  in  the  cities  by  peo- 
ple who  are  there  now.  But  we  should  also 
consider  this  legislation  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  some  600.000  Americans  are 
migrating  from  the  country.side  to  urban 
areas  each  year  in  search  of  work  oppor- 
tunities. The  limited  number  of  jobs  It 
will  create  will  clearly  accomplish  little 
in  remedying  existing  urban  unemploy- 
ment if  that  heav>-  migration  continues 
at  the  present  rate. 

Some  47  percent  of  the  native  South 
Dakotans  who  were  living  in  1960.  for 
example,  were  residing  in  other  States — 
a  total  of  430,194  people.  By  far,  the 
largest  proportionate  share  of  them  went 
to  urban  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  In  California,  which  re- 
ceived 98.854  native  South  Dakotans.  or 
Minneapolls-St.  Paxil  in  Mirmesota, 
which  was  the  destination  of  53,749 
people  who  left  my  State. 

These  people  sought  opportunities 
elsewhere  primarily  because  of  decreas- 
ing agricultural  opportunities  and  cor- 
responding   business   declines   in   small 


towns  and  cities.  The  process  is  con- 
tinuing today. 

These  people  may  have  found  jobs.  If 
so,  they  took  the  place  of  people  who 
made  up  the  internal  population  growth 
of  the  cities.  If  not,  they  and  others  like 
them  from  all  parts  of  rural  America  are 
among  the  uiban  unemployed.  In  either 
case,  they  compounded  both  tiie  physical 
and  human  problems  of  the  cities  that 
have  their  roots  in  overcrowding. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1967  can  have  its 
maximum  beneficial  impact  unle.ss  some 
of  the  assistance  it  provides  is  directed 
toward  stemming  migration  from  the 
rui'al  States  to  urban  centers.  I  believe 
we  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
further  population  shifus  that  add  to 
the  congestion  of  our  cities. 

The  bill  does  recognize  this  need  by 
calling  for  new  jobs  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  However,  precisely  because 
outmigration  occuis,  most  rural  areas 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  qualify 
under  the  criteria  it  uses  for  establishing 
areas  that  are  eligible  for  assistance — 
chiefly  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. A  slow  rate  of  economic 
growth,  or  even  an  actual  drop  in  em- 
ployment such  as  occurred  in  my  State 
between  1950  and  1960,  is  usually  not 
reflected  by  higher  unemployment  rates 
because  those  who  cannot  find  work  mi- 
grate to  the  cities. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  add 
"problems  of  outmigration"  as  a  factor 
to  be  considered  along  with  unemploy- 
ment, underemplo>-mcnt,  and  a  high  pro- 
portion of  low-income  people  as  a  factor 
to  be  considered  by  the  Secretai-y  of 
Labor.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  rural 
States  such  as  South  Dakota.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  PHorrY,  of  Ver- 
mont, a  senior  Repubhcan  member  of 
the  committee,  is  incorporating  my 
amendment  in  his  proposed  revision  of 
the  bill. 

Let  me  stress  that,  since  migration  is 
recognized  as  a  problem  that  aggravates 
urban  unemployment  in  the  bill,  my 
amendment  in  effect  would  merely  bring 
the  operative  provisions  of  the  bill  more 
In  line  with  its  findings  and  declara- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  a  job  training  program 
of  this  kind  is  In  the  hiterest  of  the 
American  taxpayer  because  it  will  take 
people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  train 
them  for  private  Industry.  It  will  also 
take  idle  men  off  the  streets  where  they 
provide  the  grist  for  costly  violence,  riots, 
and  crime.  Tlie  present  system  which 
rehes  so  heavily  on  the  welfare  dole,  is 
costly  and  ineffective.  I  want  to  .see  these 
financial  and  human  costs  reduced  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  through  goofi 
job  training  efforts.  I  also  want  the  rural 
and  small- town  youth  who  are  now  leav- 
ing my  State  to  be  encouraged  instead 
to  stay  with  us.  That  can  only  be  possi- 
ble if  we  step  up  the  job  training  and 
job  opportunities  In  our  rural  States, 
which  this  program  as  revised  by  my 
amendment  would  help  to  do. 

Senator  Proutt's  version  of  the  bill  is 
considerably  more  modest  than  the  com- 
mittee version.  I  support  It  as  a  prudent. 
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less  costly  version  of  the  job  training  bill. 
I  support  it  because  It  relies  more  heavily 
on  private  industry  to  carry  out  job 
training.  I  support  it  because  it  takes  into 
consideration  rural  States  as  well  as 
urban  areas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  ^when  his  name  was 


Cotton 

Holland 

Curtis 

HoUlngs 

Dodd 

Hruska 

DominicJc 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Eastland 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ellendet 

Lausche 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Ful  bright 

Mansfield 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Hart  Ice 

Mclntyre 

Hayden 

Miller 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

HUl 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

Baker 

Gore 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Bayh 

Montoya 

Ervln 

Moss 

Murphy 

Proxmlre 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

SF>ong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

wmiams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Pastore 
Russell 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. ...,       ^      T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 


called* .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with     to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 


the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  lil)erty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative  >.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ErvinI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  1  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Montoya]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baker]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows — 
yeas  42,  nays  47: 

(No.  275  Leg.) 
YEAS — 42 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 


Aiken 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pearson 

Case 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Pell 

Church 

Kuchel 

Percy 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Fong 

McOee 

Scott 

Grlffln 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Yar  bo  rough 

Hart 

Morse 

NAY&— 47 

Young,  Ohio 

AUott 

Bible 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Anderson 

Burdlck 

Canaan 

Bennett 

Bypd,V». 

Carlson 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted; 

By  Mr.  HATDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  an  amendment: 

H  J.  Res,  853.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  580) . 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR   1968 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  853.  which  is 
an  amendment  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint 
resolution  «H.J.  Res.  853 »  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  amendment,  as  it 
passed  the  House  Tuesday,  October  3, 
1967,  merely  provides  for  the  extension 
until  October  10,  1967,  of  the  existing 
provision  of  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion under  which  governmental  activities 
without  their  regular  armual  appropri- 
ation have  operated  since  June  30,  1967. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
House  resolution  be  amended  to  extend 
the  termination  date  of  the  continuing 
resolution  to  October  23,  1967.  The  date 
provided  for  in  the  House-passed  version 
Is  October  10,  which  is  only  4  working 
days  from  today. 

Four  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
tion bills.  Interior,  Treasury-Post  Office, 
Legislative,  and  Defense,  have  been  en- 
acted into  law.  In  addition,  two  fiscal 
year  1967  appropriation  bills  have  been 
signed  into  law :  the  second  supplemental 
and  the  Defense  supplemental.  The  Agri- 
culture and  Independent  OfiQces  appro- 


priation bills  are  in  conference  while  the 
Labor-HEW  conference  report  has  been 
agreed  to  and  filed. 

The  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
judiciary  appropriation  bill,  the  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill,  the  Public 
Works  appropriation  bill,  and  the  NASA 
appropriation  bill  are  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

Theie  is  one  appropriation  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill.  Hearings  have 
been  virtually  completed  on  this  bill.  The 
remaining  three  appropriation  bills,  for- 
eign aid.  military  construction,  and  the 
supplemental,  are  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  awaiting  au- 
thorization. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair*.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  In 
line  5.  after  the  word  "thereof",  strike 
out  "October  10.  1967"  and  insert  "Oc- 
tober 23.  1967". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  a  joint  resolution  of  this  nature 
should  be  considered  in  a  httle  less  hub- 
bub, so  that  Senators  will  know  what 
they  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  is  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  continue  the  appro- 
priations at  present  levels  until  October 
10.  The  Senate  should  be  aware  that  this 
is  a  most  unusual  step.  Normally,  in  tra- 
ditional times,  when  we  are  not  flirting 
with  bankrupt<:y.  we  "pass  such  joint 
resolutions 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President?  I  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  at- 
taches will  please  take  their  seats.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Normally,  when  we  are 
not  flirting  with  bankruptcy  and  court- 
ing financial  disaster,  we  merely  pass 
continuing  resolutions  a  month  or  so  at 
a  time,  when  dilatorj-  tactics  in  one  body 
or  the  other  delay  the  timely  passage  of 
appropriations  bills  and  when  meeting 
only  from  Tuesdays  to  Thursdays  in  the 
month  of  October  tends  to  keep  us  here 
forever  to  get  Uttle  business  done.  But 
these  are  not  normal  times,  except  that 
we  still  continue  with  our  abbreviated 
workweeks,  which  I  beUeve  is  wrong.  Ex- 
cept for  that,  there  is  nothing  normal 
about  these  times.  We  are  in  war. 

Our  financial  problem  is  "ery  serious. 
The  administration  is  now  trj-ing  to  im- 
pose another  10-pcrcent  levy  on  the  tax- 
payers. We  are  confronted  with  a  $29 
billion  deficit,  perhaps  more. 

So  there  was  a  reason  why  the  House, 
In  a  rollcall  vote,  extended  the  present 
level  of  appropriations  for  only  10  days; 
and  there  is  a  reason  why  a  collateral 
action  was  taken  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  when  it  said.  In  effect,  "We 
are  not  going  to  consider  tax  increases  at 
all  or  have  another  committee  meeting 
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unless  and  until  either  the  President  or 
Congress,  or  both,  show  us  where  some 
cuts  can  be  made  tn  the  expenditures. " 
That  is  the  xinusual  feature  of  this  mat- 
ter as  it  comes  before  us  today. 

So  when  the  resolution  came  to  the 
Senate  committee,  it  did  not  seem  quite 
right  merely  to  keep  the  same  10-day 
le^-el  approved  by  the  House  because  by 
the  time  the  joint  resolution  gets  through 
and  is  on  the  President's  desk,  only  4  or 
5  days  might  be  left.  But  it  did  seem  to 
many  of  us  that  it  was  entirely  wrong 
to  consider  the  resolution  as  just  an  or- 
dinary extension  of  expenditures;  be- 
cause if  we  are  to  effectuate  some  econ- 
omies, we  should  be  working  on  them 
this  week,  right  now,  and  not  continue 
to  spend  until  the  end  of  October  at  the 
same  old  reckless  level. 

We  had  quite  a  little  discussion  in  the 
committee.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's spokesman  on  the  committee,  that 
the  extension  be  continued  until  Novem- 
ber 10.  That  would  be  normal,  in  normal 
times.  It  was  finally  suggested  that  the 
time  be  shortened  a  little,  to  the  end  of 
October.  Some  of  us  felt  that  it  should 
be  October  10,  but  that  such  action  to- 
day might  be  a  little  unrealistic  in  get- 
ting the  desired  results. 

Finally,  as  a  substitute  for  the  longer 
extension  which  was  before  us,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  extend  the  time  only  to 
Monday,  October  23,  because  Sunday  is 
the  22d  and  Saturday  is  the  21st,  and 
unless  Congress  changes  Its  habits — it 
does  not  meet  much  on  Friday  any  more: 
and  If  it  does,  it  does  not  usually  vote — 
we  would  have  only  until  the  20th,  which 
would  allow  only  10  days  beyond  the 
House  action.  So  my  motion  was  adopted, 
I  believe  unanimously,  but  certainly  with- 
out any  dissenting  votes,  and  the  Senate 
should  approve  it  here  today.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  should  approve  It  with  the  recog- 
nition that  it  commits  us  and  supports 
the  House  and  applauds  the  move  in  the 
direction  of  some  additional  economiz- 
ing. 

We  nearly  voted  almost  a  billion  addi- 
tional dollars  this  morning  on  a  proposal 
that  had  never  even  had  a  hearing.  No 
Senator  who  voted  for  It — except  per- 
haps the  author — knows  exactly  what 
was  tn  it,  and  yet  in  the  recent  rollcall  it 
was  narrowly  defeated. 

We  say  we  do  not  want  tax  Increases; 
we  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  poor  tax- 
payer. But  the  Senate  nearly  said,  "Here 
goes  a  billion  dollars  more."  Actually, 
had  we  failed  to  defeat  that  proposal, 
the  consequent  upsurge  of  hiflation  would 
have  oppressed  and  harassed  the  poverty 
stricken  much  more  than  they  would 
have  been  aided  by  the  near  billion  dol- 
lar new  expenditures  for  untried  pro- 
grams. 

Let  us  get  serious  about  this  matter 
of  Inflation.  The  time  has  come  for  some 
belt  tightening,  for  some  rescission  meas- 
ures; and  the  time  has  come  for  the 
watchdogs  of  the  Treasury,  if  any  re- 
main, to  remember,  every  time  we  now 
pass  an  appropriation  bill,  that  it  Is  for 
9  months.  We  can  cut  back  25  percent  on 
all  the  tncreases.  effectuate  economy,  yet 
change  nothing  tn  the  activity  rate,  be- 
cause we  are  legislating  now  for  only  9 
months,  appropriating  for  9  months,  btrt 


we  continue  to  appropriate  on  a  12- 
month  basis,  while  only  9  months  re- 
main In  the  fiscal  year. 

This  Is  October.  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
session  of  CongTess  apparently  never 
intends  to  adjourn.  I  see  no  activity 
stirring  up.  We  do  not  meet  In  the 
evenings,  we  do  not  meet  on  Saturdays, 
we  do  not  vote  on  Fridays,  and  sometimes 
we  discontinue  our  work  on  Thursdays. 
That  is  not  my  responsibility.  I  am  not 
the  leadership.  However,  there  are  some 
economies  we  should  effectuate  and  look 
at  since  we  are  not  very  busy  at  other 
jobs. 

Somebody  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  and  Members  of  this  body  and 
of  tlie  other  body  should  remember  that 
we  are  now  committing  ourselves  as  a 
group  to  try  to  do  some  economizing. 
That  is  what  this  very  unusual,  short 
term  continuing  resolution  is  all  about. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  U:ie  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  Interested  in  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
just  said  about  a  so-called  abbreviated 
workweek  in  the  Senate.  I  respectfully 
challenge  the  Senator's  characterization 
and  refer  htm  to  the  fact  that  the  record 
just  does  not  bear  him  out — there  have 
been  no  such  abbreviated  weeks  in  the 
Senate.  I  cite  as  my  proof.  In  addition  to 
my  actual  knowledge,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
the  Senate's  actual  knowledge,  too,  that 
up  through  October  1,  the  Senate  had 
been  in  session  150  days,  and  during  that 
time  had  been  in  session  783  hours  and 
36  minutes  which  is  nearly  6  hours  a 
day;  in  compai-ison  with  the  other  body 
which  had  been  in  session  for  140  days, 
and  the  time  in  session  had  been  611 
hours  and  40  minutes. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Dakota,  the  Senate  has  not 
been  operating  on  a  Tuesday-to-Thurs- 
day  basis.  We  have  been  meeting  on  Sat- 
urdays, when  necessary,  but  fortunately, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  the  calendar  has  remained 
relatively  clear  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  am  sure  that  a  close  investigation  of 
the  record  will  show  that  the  Senate 
has  been  equally  productive  in  disposing 
of  legislation  on  Mondays  and  Fridays 
as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Insofar  as  the  proposal  to  pass  the  buck 
to  the  President  on  this  matter  of  ex- 
penditures is  concerned,  I  would  point 
out  that  we  have  a  far  greater  responsi- 
bility than  does  the  President;  our  re- 
sponsibility is  prescribed  by  tlie  Consti- 
tution and  if  we  are  afraid  to  face  up  to 
that  responsibility,  we  should  not  pass  the 
buck  to  liim. 

I  would  point  out  also  tliat  over  the 
past  several  months,  the  President  has 
requested  the  leadership  time  and  time 
again  to  please  get  the  appropriation  bills 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  after 
determining  where  the  Congress  wanted 
emphasis,  he  could  apply  the  scalpel  and 
belt  tightening  and  see  where  additional 
cuts  may  be  made.  But  the  task  will  not 
be  easy.  The  flgnire  within  which  to  work 
is  somethtag  like  $21  billion.  Is  he  going 
to  cut  out  defense  expenditures  in  excess 


of  $70  billion?  He  cannot  touch  $13  bil- 
lion we  are  paying  in  interest  today.  He 
should  not  touch  veterans'  benefita.  What 
he  has  done  has  been  to  make  recom- 
mendations based  on  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  which  call  for  appropriations, 
as  well  as  authorizations.  So  I  think  that 
really  it  is  our  responsibility  stnd  not  the 
President's ;  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  here  in 
the  Congress  to  take  the  initiative  on  this 
matter. 

There  are  four  appropriation  bills  on 
the  calendar  now,  including  the  NASA 
appropriation,  which  was  reported  by 
the  full  committee  yesterday  and  appears 
on  the  calendar  today.  It  wiU  be  some 
time  before  these  bills  reach  the  White 
House  for  signing;  all  of  them  are  going 
to  generate  some  debate  and  thorough 
consideration.  The  President  should  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  try  to  excise 
what  he  can  out  of  the  appropriation 
bills.  But  at  the  same  time  Congress  must 
face  up  to  its  responsibility  and  cut  out 
projects  and  appropriations  which  may 
not  be  deemed  worthy  and  indeed,  essen- 
tial. In  that  respect  I  will  be  just  as  dili- 
gent as  any  Senator  in  fighting  for  ap- 
propriations for  my  State.  However.  I 
think  collectively  we  should  face  up  to 
oui"  responsibility — our  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution — to  the  end  that 
this  difficulty,  which  could  well  develop 
into  a  political  donnybrook,  could  be  fore- 
stalled and  settled. 

This  matter  of  the  continuing  appro- 
priations was  discussed,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  pointed  out,  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  this  morn- 
ing. Various  suggestions  were  made:  to 
agree  to  the  House  date  of  October  10,  to 
agree  to  a  date  of  October  25,  or  to  agree 
to  a  date  of  October  31 — which  I  advo- 
cated by  the  way.  Finally,  in  an  effort  to 
reach  iinanlmous  agreement,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  date  proiX)sed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, who  now  has  the  floor. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  face  troublous 
times  in  this  Nation  today;  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  troubloijs  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic.  There  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  in  "Vietnam.  There  is  urban 
unrest  in  our  cities.  We  face  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  $29  bmion  or  $30  billion  deficit 
for  this  fiscal  year;  and  even  if  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  is  agreed  to  and  a  tax 
increase  of  something  on  the  order  of  $7 
bilUon  or  $8  billion  is  forthcoming,  it  will 
cause  little  more  than  a  dent  in  this 
deficit. 

If  the  position  of  the  President  prevails 
and  the  appropriation  bills  he  sought 
are  enacted,  and  if  we  do  not  go  beyond 
the  expenditures  he  recommends,  it  is 
his  hope  that  between  $4  and  $5  billion 
will  be  saved.  I  say:  Stay  as  close  to  his 
budget  as  possible,  give  him  his  chance, 
and  let  us  face  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that  what 
he  said  pretty  well  reiterates  the  point 
of  view  I  expressed.  I  find  nothing  that 
he  said  which  I  can  disagree  with  verj' 
seriously,  except  one  point. 

If  I  said.  In  my  enthusiasm,  trying  to  be 
heard  above  the  chaos  of  the  Senate,  an 
abbreviated  session  of  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  the  Congress,  I  apologize.  I  was 
trying  to  apply  the  rules  of  comity  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  If  I  did  not,  I 
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should  have  said  Congress,  and  let  the 
RicoRD  so  show. 

Neither  am  I  trying  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  President,  and  nothing  that  I  said  In- 
dicated that.  We  have  some  responsibil- 
ity in  Congress  in  this  matter. 

I  am  well  advised,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Congress  for  3D  years,  that  Congress  has 
the  control  of  the  purse.  I  always  look  a 
little  askance  at  the  process  that  says, 
"Hurry  up.  Pass  appropriation  bills.  Send 
them  to  the  'WMte  House,  and  let  the 
President  decide  what  to  spend."  That 
process  moves  tn  the  direction  of  Item 
vetoes.  If  we  ever  establish  an  item  veto 
in  this  country  we  will  have  destroyed  the 
independence  of  Congress  because  we  will 
have  given  the  President  control  of  the 
purse. 

I  hope  the  President  will  make  some 
rescissions.  I  think  that  Congress  should. 
too.  Before  we  send  our  appropriation 
bills  down  there,  we  should  be  sure  that 
we  have  squeezed  out  all  the  waste  we 
can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aarree  with  the  Senator  in  that  respect, 
but  I  point  out  that  under  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  we  are  supposed  to  have 
appi-opriation  bills  passed  by  June  30. 
Here  we  are  3  months  into  the  present 
fiscal  jrear,  3  months  beyond  the  time 
when  we  were  supposed  to  be  flm'shed 
T^ith  thefr  consideration. 

r  am  delighted  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated that  if  we  are  not  careful,  if  we 
operate  under  this  procedure,  we  will 
give  the  President  the  right  to  item  veto, 
which  I  think  would  be  disastrous.  I 
think  the  way  we  presently  handle  this 
matter — vrith  bit-by-bit  extensions,  as  is 
exemplified  In  the  resolution  today — 
tends  to  place  more  power  down  there 
at  the  "White  House,  removing  it  from 
the  Cbngress  in  the  process.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  in  that  respect.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  further  diminution  of  the 
Senate's  power.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
consider  that  today  while  consider- 
ing this  resolution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  good  point.  Congress 
shouM  maintain  the  control  of  the  purse 
that  the  Constitution  gives  us.  That  con- 
trol Is  basic  and  essential. 

r  Shan  jotn  the  Senator  from  Montana 
In  trying  to  get  Cangreaa  to  exercise  the 
power  that  the  Constitution  gives  us 
over  the  purse,  instead  of  trying  to  rely 
on  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  tn  nfsik- 
tng  decisions  on  the  appropriations  we 
make.  We  have  the  rescfoslon  power  tf  we 
want  to  take  a  backward  look  at  what  we 
have  done  and  find  places  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures already  approved.  I  cannot, 
however,  exonerate  tte  President  alto- 
gether tn  this  ma;tter.  I  join  the  Senator 
frons  Montana  in  sajiim  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  responsible  for  the  fact  tiiat 
the  Senate  Is  90  days  late  with  the  ap- 
propriation btO*.  Bat,  IX  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  President  or  the  Senate,  the 
responsibility  must  repose  soKiewhere. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  prohibit  me  from 
indicating  where  the  difflculty  lies.  All 
I  know  18  that  someone  moist  be  respon- 
sibiie  tor  the  fact  that,  while  we  should 
P&3B  these  bfiUs  by  the  first  o<  the  fiscal 
year,  ttia*  is  not  lieii«?  dene  yeai  after 
year.  We  CBonuat  bold  the  Prestdent  re- 
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sponsible  for  that,  but  we  cannot  ex- 
onerate him  on  other  reasons  for  the 
prevailing  "squandermanla"  In  this  era 
of  extravagance. 

IT  WE  examine  the  present  appropria- 
tion bills  and  wonder  why  they  grow  so 
fast  so  often,  and  so  much,  we  will 
find  that  many  new  programs  are  being 
advocated,  urged,  and  prodded  through 
Congress  on  recommendations  from  the 
White  House.  Congress  gets  the  price 
tag,  and  the  President  gets  the  credit.  So 
we  cannot  simplj'  say  that  our  big  fi- 
nancial deficit  is  because  Congress  has 
not  met  its  responsibilities.  After  new 
programs  have  been  pushed  through,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  populate  them  with 
people  to  run  them,  and  then  Congress 
has  to  appropriate  money  for  the  pro- 
grams. 

But  jointly,  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
the  administration,  since  we  are  going 
to  be  here  for  quite  a  while,  should  ef- 
fectuate some  genuine  economies.  This 
should  be  done  before  we  even  take  up 
a  tax  bill,  to  say  notlung  about  having 
any  hope  of  passing  the  new  lenes  on  to 
OUT  hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  I>akota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Although  it  fe  apropos 
to  the  Senator's  remarks,  I  hesitate  to 
bring  up  a  minor  matter.  Since  we  are 
consideiing  finances  in  the  area  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  this  item  for  only  $40 
million  might  be  considered  Inconse- 
quential. However,  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  $40  million  Is  not  a  negligible 
amount  to  me. 

Yesterday,  It  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  is  a  new  program,  which 
will  cost  $40  mfllfon  and  which  report- 
edly will  be  executed  under  existing  leg- 
islation and  with  exi.sting  money.  It  is 
an  entirely  new  slum  employment 
program,  which  is  relevant  to  the  exact 
bill  we  are  discussing.  There  are  many 
considerations  in  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Conunittee  regarding  the  ap- 
proach t©  a  slum  employment  plait  but 
here  we  find  that  tliere  will  be  a  pilot 
plan  for  fire  cities  wlilch  have  been  se- 
lected, and  the  moneys  will  be  provldEd 
from  eaistkig  Federal  programs. 

I  have  makefi  the  Secretary  of  Cenn- 
meree.  who  made  tlie  statement,  to  sup- 
ply me  with  Xhe  exact  sources  ol  ttie 
funds  to  be  so  naed.  I  think  we  haive  the 
rigbt  to  know.  1  have  cited  tMs  as  a  con- 
crete example — fresii,  bntnd  new — of 
what  the  Senates  has  been  talking  about. 
However,  I  think  the  time  ha»  come 
when  we  should  know.  I,  as  a  Senator, 
wish  to  find  out  aa  aaxch  about  it  as  I  can. 
I  agree  completely  that  under  present 
conditiDns  it  is  time  to  take  another  hard 
lock  at  the  money  that  is  prcvided  and 
what  is  happ«nn«  to  our  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, and  to  make  certain  that  the  Senate 
and  House  know  exactly  bow  m.uch  is 
bei-n«  psovlded,  how  mmh  ia  actually 
needed,  and  what  use  is  actually  being 
made  o£  the  money. 

I  metrtion  tWs  as  a  minor  item.  But 
$40  DatUiaii  nxaitipiaed  enooBh.  times  be- 
comes quite  tm  importaDt  svaa. 

Mr.  MUKDT.  Mr.  President.  I  awwecl- 
ate  the  Senator's  itatem«at.  Forty  lail- 
BcR  doUfcrs  is  no*  a  m*nor  Hen.  It  *»  an 
inapntant  amcnxnc  of  nsocey  to  sie.  I  do 


not  know  whether  this  is  a  program 
which  has  been  enacted  by  legislation 
and  for  which  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated as  a  line  Item  or  whether.  In 
fact.  It  is.  as  the  Senator  says,  money 
which  has  been  accumulaUd  by  repro- 
gramlng  or  overfinancing  certain 
other  programs  so  that  the  President 
uses  it  to  start  out  on  a  new  and  gay 
adventure. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  proposal  as  to 
which,  I  think,  witliout  incurring  the 
danger  of  an  item  veto,  the  President 
could  show  us  where  economies  can  be 
made. 

Let  me  illustrate  another  one :  Tn  the 
last  days  of  December,  1965,  In  a  brief 
and  courageous  statement  which  was 
applauded  around  the  country.  President 
LsTidon  Jol-mson  said  from  his  ranch  In 
Texas,  "We  have  got  too  mam-  i)eople 
employed  on  the  payrorL' 

He  was  meticulous.  He  was  precise 
and  exact  in  his  language  . 

He  did  not  say,  "We  have  got  too  many 
people  working  in  the  Government."  He 
said.  "We  have  got  too  many  people 
employed  on  the  Federal  payroll. '  He 
did  not  indicate  what  percentage  were 
working. 

More  than  3  million  persons  are  on 
the  payroll.  He  said,  "We  are  going  to 
cut  down  25,000  of  them  next  month. " 
So  I  watched  the  papers,  as  other 
Senators,  I  know,  watched  the  paf»ers; 
but  there  was  no  25.0t)0  reduction  that 
month. 

The  following  month  Instead  there  was 
an  Increase  of  23 ,000 . 

The  number  was  increased  by,  I  think 
It  was,  17.000  the  following  month. 

In  the  next  12  months— looking  back- 
President  Johnson  Osy  executive  action 
on  the  part  of  his  administration,  by 
scratches  of  the  pen,  added  200,000  more 
persons  to  the  Federal  payroll. 

There  are  200,000  persons  who  can  be 
taken  off  the  Federal  payroll  by  the  man 
who  added  them.  There  is  a  logical 
and  effective  place  for  the  President  to 
cut  down,  without  trying  to  exercise  the 
item  veto,  a  place  where  he  can  help  to 
effectuate  an  economj\ 

Statisticians  figure  thai  the  average 
Federal  employee  costs  tLe  taxpayer 
$'IJ3QQ  a  year.  Some,  of  course,  are  paid 
more  and  some  less.  That  ii  the  average 
cost,  however. 

The  2UO,000  multitiSed bs  $^.lMai&41,- 
400  mininn  The  President  c*uid  save  us 
that  much,  money  and  take  that  kurden 
off  the  taxpayers  &iiXLi>ly  by  takinc  off  the 
payroll  the  2Q«,000  people  he  added  to 
the  payroll  after  the  tuu*  he  said  there 
were  already  23.00*  to»  man»  on  that 
same  payroll. 

Thart,  kliid of  cooperation  between  Con- 
gress and  the  ackziifiistratlcai  could  help 
to  obviate  the  necessity  Jar  »  tax  biU.  or 
could  ZBake  tbe  esaetmenl.  oi  a  tax  bill 
effective  iffi  curbing  tofiation  it  we  find 
we  still  haxe  to  have  ooe,  after  we  have 
eocaced  ia  some  econoniiea 

Tbose  kinds  a*  eaercises  at  the  scalpel, 
■wfdtth  tbe  SoiatoT  frum  MoD*ana  talks 
aboi^  arc  within  tiie  jaoper  adaatotetea- 
tive  purview  of  the  Presldtnt.  aoA  he 
does  no«  bave  to  exercfce  the  Itea»  veto 
to  dotmia.  ttiae  icDnaania.  He  also  can 
make  sure  that  there  are  not  those  extra 
ftiwrfK  vUda  eacse  at  tbfa  tikac  at  year 
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when  we  vote  a  12-month  appropriation 
to  meet  9  calendar  months  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  We  have  already  fi- 
nanced, at  the  present  level,  the  first  90 
days  by  our  continuing  resolutions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAG^rUSON.  I  wish  the  Senator, 
when  he  talks  about  additions  to  the 
payroll,  would  differentiate  between 
those  added  to  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  to  the  war  effort,  and  those 
which  were  added  to  the  regular  Govern- 
ment departments. 

It  is  my  distinct  impression— and  the 
Senator  is  a  Member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — that  in  most  of  the 
regular  Government  departments  we 
have  held  employment,  in  many  cases,  at 
a  plateau — in  some  cases,  at  a  lower  level. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  his  overall  concept  that  war  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  addition  of  some  people 
to  the  Federal  payroll,  but  the  Senator 
Is  talking  about  the  wrong  war.  In  the 
last  year,  there  has  not  been  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  civilian  employment  at  the 
Pentagon  necessitated  by  the  war,  but 
there  have  been  a  great  many  additions 
of  civilian  payroUers  in  the  Government 
in  fighting  the  war  on  poverty.  I  say  that 
without  any  criticism  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

But  let  us  find  out  what  we  are  doing. 
The  President  has  said  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  said  that  in  the  past  5  years  this 
country  has  spent  more  money  fighting 
the  war  on  poverty  than  it  has  in  fight- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Unhappily,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  win- 
ning either  one. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  It  is 
not  the  war  In  Vietnam  which  has  cre- 
ated the  200,000  additional  employees; 
It  is  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  should  be  more 
definitive  about  where  they  were  added. 
I  do  not  know  the  figure.  The  Senator  is 
probably  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  say  they  have  not  been 
added  to  the  old-line  agencies  for  the 
established  traditional  functions  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  usually  start  out  with  a 
lecture  on  Parkinson's  law  within  the  in- 
dependent agencies.  I  must  say  that  in 
the  past  3  years  we  have  kept  employ- 
ment almost  at  a  plateau.  Only  with  rare 
exceptions  have  there  been  any  increases 
In  those  agencies  or  others. 

Second,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, when  we  talk  about  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Congress,  that  we  speak  only 
for  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill— most  of  them  are  now 
ready  for  action — which  has  not  been 
under  the  budget  estimate  in  many  cases. 
I  do  not  know  of  sm  appropriation  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  involving 
the  OEO  and  other  similar  programs.  In 
which  that  Is  not  true.  With  respect  to 
the  regular  appropriations,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  lived  up  to  its 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  Those 
biUs  are  under  the  budget  estimate  most 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  under  the 
budget. 


I  go  back  to  the  independent  aigencies 
appropriation  bill,  which  Is  a  big  bill.  In 
the  past  12  years  we  have  kept  that  bill 
under  the  budget  estimates :  for  instance, 
a  total  of  something  like  $6  billion. 

As  was  pointed  out,  there  is  one  agency 
we  cannot  do  anything  about.  I  refer  to 
the  Veterans"  Administration  appropria- 
tion. The  appropriation  for  that  agency 
has  gone  up,  but  most  of  its  costs  are 
fixed  charges;  there  is  not  much  we  can 
do  about  them. 

Medical  costs  have  Increased.  The  vet- 
erans are  getting  older.  I  think  there  are 
in  this  country,  from  all  the  wars,  going 
way  back,  21  million  veterans. 

I  think  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  particularly  the  subcommit- 
tees ha\1ng  to  do  with  the  regular  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  have  done  a  real,  re- 
sponsible job  in  cutting  the  budgets.  All 
the  bills  that  I  know  of  are  ready  for  floor 
action.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation  is  an  ex- 
ception. We  had  no  criteria  to  work  with, 
because  that  Department  is  new.  But  the 
rest  have  been  under  the  budget.  I  think 
if  we  added  up  the  cuts  they  would  run 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  poverty  program  is  another  story, 
also  the  so-called  war — or  both  wars, 
whatever  one  wants  to  call  them.  But  I 
think  we  have  done  a  good  job  and  a  re- 
sponsible job.  Perhaps  some  programs 
could  be  cut,  but  I  suggest  that  some  of 
the  appropriations  that  the  committee 
Eigreed  to  proceed  with  are  somewhat 
necessary,  because  unless  some  of  the 
programs  are  kept  going,  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  participates  jointly 
with  private  enterprise,  as  it  does  In 
many  of  them,  earnings  will  not  be  cre- 
ated that  will  enable  taxes  to  be  paid  Into 
the  Treasury. 

Many  programs  could  be  cut.  and  we 
might  find  the  Treasury  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 
In  other  words,  we  must  proceed  with 
some  of  these  programs  so  as  to  keep 
the  country  moving,  in  order  that  money 
can  come  into  the  Treasury. 

I  have  said  I  oppose  the  tax  bill  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  that  the  additional 
$7  billion  or  $8  billion  in  taxes  might  not 
have  the  psychological  effect  on  the 
country  of  denying  the  Treasury  perhaps 
$15  billion.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  reached  that  economic  condition, 
but  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  very  diligent. 

I  work  on  about  five  subcommittees. 
To  date,  we  have  cut  every  appropria- 
tion bill  under  the  budget  estimates,  so 
far  as  I  know.  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  about 
the  HEW  bill,  which  he  handles.  That 
bill  has  been  somewhat  over  the  budget 
recently,  but  he  tells  me  that  even  his 
bill  is  under  the  budget. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottI  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  kept  the  appropriations 
under  the  budget  in  all  the  committees 
on  which  we  serve.  The  space  bill  was 
reported  today.  That  bill  is  a  great  deal 
under  the  budget,  and  the  authorization, 
which  came  after  the  budget  cut  was  way 
down.  We  cut  it  under  the  authoriza- 
tion. Perhaps  we  should  have  cut  it  more. 
However,  some  programs  must  be  kept 
going  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  econ- 


omy, so  as  to  get  money  into  the  Treas- 
ury. Sometimes  it  is  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish  to  say  we  are  not  going 
to  advance  money  to  keep  certain  pro- 
grams moving,  particularly  where  there 
is  a  joint  effort  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  to  keep 
the  economy  of  the  country  moving. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I 
have  been  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  a  long,  long  time. 
It  has  taken  a  pretty  diligent  job  to  do 
much  cutting  imder  the  original  budgets 
sent  up  to  us  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
emphasized  that,  because  it  is  true.  I  did 
not  emphasize  it  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  suggest 
that  the  Senator  did  not.  I  can  under- 
stand the  argument  over  the  new  pro- 
prams — the  poverty  program,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  cities,  and  others  which  are 
comparatively  new.  There  we  come  up 
against  a  question  of  judgment  as  to 
whether  they  are  worthwhile  continuin?j. 
I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  public 
works  bill  is  always  an  easy  one  to  pick 
on.  Some  of  these  programs  can  be  sus- 
pended, but  unless  some  public  works  pro- 
grams are  continued,  programs  which 
create  jobs  and  keep  the  economy  mov- 
ing forward,  the  Treasury  would  lose 
more  by  cutting  out  those  appropriations 
than  if  Congress  provided  the  money. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  too  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  on  the  Senate  side — and  let  it  be 
said  for  the  House  side,  too — we  have  kept 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  the 
country  who  read  the  Record,  so  that 
they  can  understand  governmental  gob- 
bledygook,  when  we  talk  about  cutting 
under  the  budget,  I  should  explain  that 
the  budget  is  simply  the  amount  that 
President  Johnson,  or  whoever  is  Presi- 
dent, asks  Congress  to  provide  for  his 
programs.  This  means  that  when  Con- 
gress provides  appropriations  that  are 
under  the  budget,  it  provides  less  than 
what  the  President  has  asked  to  be  en- 
abled to  spend. 

So  we  have  effected  some  economies. 
The  question  remains:  Who  is  spending 
the  money?  Who  is  responsible  for  It?  At 
least,  when  Congress  cuts  under  the 
budget,  we  deny  the  President  some  of 
the  money  he  has  asked  for.  It  is  not  easy 
to  do.  It  takes  cooperation  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  We  do  not 
do  it  capriciously  or  on  every  item,  but 
we  do  it  where  it  can  be  done  and  that 
Is  a  precise  demonstration  of  specific 
economies  being  produced  by  congres- 
sional action. 

I  think  we  should  declare  an  ai-mistice 
on  the  war  on  the  American  dollar  sim- 
ply by  suspending  some  programs  and 
holding  them  in  abeyance  during  the  war. 
Some  of  these  programs  could  be  slowed 
down  during  the  war.  Some  of  them  could 
be  put  entirely  on  the  shelf  by  saying. 
"This  is  a  wonderful  project,  but  let  us 
do  it  after  the  war  is  over."  I  do  not  think 
Congress  can  conduct  business  as  usual 
in  wartime  any  more  than  we  can  have 
business  as  usual  around  the  country- 
side in  time  of  war— and  we  are  In  a  war. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  Senate  has  been 
spending  a  great  deal  more  time  debating 
the  war— with  futility— than  It  has  the 
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economy  which  is  an  area  of  action  in 
which  we  have  authority  to  act. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  ffrst  of 
all,  the  matter  pending  before  us  is  the 
continuing  resolution,  which  I  believe 
rarr.e  out  of  the  committee  almost  unan- 
imously, and  which  I  support,  but  it  has 
raised  questions  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed now,  at  the  time  it  is  being 
considered. 

I  do  not  want  anything  I  say  to  be 
considered  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion, because  I  do  supiJort  the  committee 
action  and  the  resolution  in  its  amended 
form.  But  there  are  certain  implications 
that  arise  out  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today  of  which  we 
ought  to  take  cognizance.  In  fact,  we 
ought  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a  red 
lieht  in  front  of  us  and  that  we  had 
better  slow  down  in  the  course  we  are 
pursuing.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  touched  on  this 
point  briefly. 

A  few  moments  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
used  the  term  that  we  should  set  these 
bills  passed  and  then  let  the  President 
"apply  the  scalpel."  Mr.  President,  if  we 
accept  this  kind  of  thing,  the  very  basic 
constitutional  processes  of  this  countr>' 
are  in  dire  danger.  It  is  the  obligation  of 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  after  proper 
authorization. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  the  right  of 
the  President  to  withhold  after  Congress 
has  appropriated.  But  to  fall  into  the 
mental  trap  of  saying  "We  will  just  pass 
these  bills,  and  let  the  President  apply 
the  scalpel"  simply  means  that  we  are 
transferring  all  of  our  authority  to  the 
President  in  the  appropriations  process: 
and  where,  to  this  budget  of  $131  billion, 
the  scalpel  wUl  be  applied  becomes  then 
tlie  prerogative,  not  of  Congress,  but  of 
one  man  down  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. 

I  was  interested  in  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  tMr.  Mundt]  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  M.^gntj- 
soN  1 ,  who  is  the  chauxman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent OfQces  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member.  But 
after  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  facts  are 
that  the  increase  in  total  spending  since 
1960  has  been  83  percent,  and  nonde- 
fense  spending  has  more  than  doubled. 
Much  of  it  is  accounted  for,  of  course, 
by  Increased  Federal  employment. 

It  seemij  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  get 
Congress  back  on  the  right  legislative 
track,  there  are  certain  things  that 
should  be  done.  But  I  am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  sending  our  appro- 
priations down  to  the  Pi-esident,  all  $131 
billion  of  them,  and  letting  the  Presi- 
dent, in  effect,  use  an  item  veto  on  such 
things  as  he  wishes.  Heaven  knows  what 
tiiat  would  be.  Probably  none  of  us  would 
agree  with  the  way  he  did  it,  and  that 
includes  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  as  well  as  those  of  my  party. 

In  seeking  to  put  us  back  cm  track,  I 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  President 
said,  more  than  2  months  ago,  that  he 
was  anticipating  and  staring  rlghi  in  the 
face,  tk  $28  billion  deficlL  But  we  have  not 


received  f.rom  the  President,  during  tliis 
enlli-e  year— althougli  the  Inflationary 
impact  on  our  economy  has  been  appar- 
ent for  months — one  ^ngle  modification 
of  tlie  budget.  If  there  have  been  auj' 
modifications,  they  have  all  been  upward. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  chart  which,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.        

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  see  that  the  budget 
estimate  on  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill 
was  $7,615  million.  Tlie  conference  com- 
mittee's final  bill  was  $7,545  million,  or 
$69  million  under  the  budget  f  "ure. 

The  Interior  bill,  in  the  Fiesidenfs 
budget,  was  in  the  amount  of  $1,458.- 
000.000,  and  the  bill  as  passed  was  in 
the  amount  of  $1,382,000,000,  or  $75  mil- 
lion under  the  budget  figiu'e. 

The  Defense  bill,  which  amounted  to 
$71.5  billion,  in  round  figures,  in  the 
budget,  was  finally  passed  in  the  amount 
of  $69,936,000,000,  or  $1,647,000,000 
under  the  budget. 

So  tlie  guidelines  that  the  President 
set  down  for  us  in  his  budget  at  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  year  have  remained  un- 
changed; and  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  know  all 
too  well  why  they  remain  unchanged. 
When  the  independent  offices  appropri- 
ation biU  was  recently  considered  by  the 
Senate,  particularly  as  to  tlie  item  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  pressure  was  on  every 
member  of  that  committee  to  put  every 
last  dollar  that  the  President  had  re- 
quested in  his  budget  in  ttiat  bin.  The 
pressure  on  the  commiittee  was  so  great, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  Senate  was  so 
great,  that  everj-  last  dollar  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  went  uito  that  bill,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  budget  which  he 
submitted  to  us  in  January. 

I  think,  as  I  look  through  these  fig- 
ures— and  I  believe  these  are  the  only 


four  appropriation  bills  that  have  become 
law  in  this  session;  these  figures  were 
hastily  gotten  together  for  me.  but  in 
those  bills  which  have  passed  the  Senate 
or  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  in  every 
instance,  they  are  decidedly  less  than  the 
budget  figures.  I  say  and  I  believe  that  in 
view  of  the  situation  in  this  country, 
which  the  President  himself  recognized, 
he  had  an  obligation  to  send  to  us,  not 
yesterday,  not  last  week,  but  2  or  3 
month.s  ago,  if  not  by  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  an  amended  budget,  to  trj' 
to  stave  off  this  financial  dilemma.  If  in 
fact  it  does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  catas- 
trophe, which  we  face. 

I  say  only  this  in  conclusion:  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  method  of  procedure. 
I  am  unwilling,  as  a  Senator,  ha\ing 
taken  my  oath  of  office  before  the  Senate 
three  times,  to  concede  to  the  President, 
in  elTect,  an  item  veto,  and  to  pass  biHs 
based  upon  his  budget  which  he  .sub- 
mitted to  us  the  first  of  the  year,  with- 
out any  revision  from  him.  and  say. 
"Well,  we  are  going  merrily  on  our  way, 
here  is  the  budget;  now  you  cut  it  wher- 
ever you  de-sire.'" 

■When  we  do  that,  if  we  fall  into  that 
trap — and  that  is  what  many  people  are 
thinking  of  today,  right  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— if  we  fall  into  the  trap  of  seeking 
to  let  the  President  do  our  .tob  for  us.  we 
will  have  surrendered  more  power  to  the 
President  this  year  than  Congress  has 
surrendered  to  him  in  the  last  10  years. 

Tliere  is  only  one  path  for  us  to  follow, 
and  that  Is  to  do  our  job  as  effectively  as 
we  can.  But  I  feel  it  is  a  necessity  that  I 
try  to  point  out  to  Congress  the  trap  in 
which  we  are  becoming  ensnared,  which 
can  bode  no  good  for  the  country,  and 
can  only  serve  to  break  down  our  legis- 
lative processes  and  give  to  the  President 
a  power  that  every  Congress  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Stat^  has  alwa\-s  re- 
fused to  give  to  tlie  President — that  of 
an  item  veto — because  that  is  what  shirk- 
ing our  responsibility  would  mean. 


EXHIBIT   1 


Bill 


Budget 

estimate 


HauBC 
passed 


Senate 

passsa 


Plus  or 
minus 
budget 


Conference 


PlUJ  or        PuMIc 
minus  Law 

budget         No. 


Treasury-Port  Office J7, 615.15 

Distfjct  of  Columbia 526.06 

Inlerjof 1,^S8.  22 

Independent  officer. TO,  804  64 

Labor-HEW . 13,  «4.  15 

State,  Justjce,  Commerca: 2,342.94 

Lefisiative _ •*  231.  31 

Agnculture — 5,021.  09 

Ditense 7U584.W 

Transportation 1,718.62 

PulMic  works -  4,867.81 

NASA 5>UK).flO 


17,499.23 

463.34 

1,365.  31 

10,013.18 

13,137.48 

2,194.03 

228.09 

4.770.58 

70,295.20 
1, 530.  20 
4.622.92 
4.;i83.40 


;7.555.17      -J59.98        C,545.64        -*59>51        9(M7 


1,399.36 

10,487.64 
13.421.66 
1  2, 185. 87 
275.88 
6.782.53 
70,132.3? 
1 1,615. 41 
«  4, 776. 06 
1  4, 678. 90 


-58.86 

-317.11 
-2.49 


1,382.85 


-75.37        90-28 


13.276.02 


275.M 9tt-B 

+U61.43    

-1,427.58      69,S36.63    -1,6<7.38       98-96 


1  Reported  version:  no  Senate  action  yet 

»  Estimate  to  House;  esliniate  to  Senate,  J276.01. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatcr  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  hEpjw  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  applaud  the  Senator 
from  ColQj|*do  for  pointing  oat  thte  po- 
tential entrapment.  But  these  ef  qs  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  in  a  ver>-  difQcult 
dilenuna.  We  do  what  we  can  to  hold 
down  the  appropriations.  I  am  sure  thmt 
the  Senator   from   Coiorado   has   done 


more  them  his  share  In  trying-  to  hoW 
down  appropriations  within  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

But  when  the  chips  are  down.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  are  outvoted.  We  do  not  con- 
trol the  Serrate.  These  appropriations 
are  made,  apparently,  on  the  basis  of  the 
budget  that  was  presented  earlier  this 
year,  which  is  long  since  outdated. 

People  then  say,  '•Weil,  the  Appropria- 
tions ComiBlttee  did  a  pretty  good  job. 
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It  held  the  figure  down  below  the 
budget."  Or  they  say,  "It  didn't  exceed 
the  budget." 

This  Is  relatively  meaningless  when 
the  budget  itself  is  completely  out  of 
date.  It  went  out  of  date  formally  about 
2  months  ago  when  the  President  Issued 
the  supplemental  budget  message  in 
which  he  asked  for  a  10-percent  tax  in- 
crease and  indicated  that  their  figures 
were  off  a  little  bit  as  of  early  this  year ; 
that  expenditures  were  going  to  be  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  more  and  that  reve- 
nues were  going  to  be  several  billion  dol- 
lars less. 

What  should  have  been  done,  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ably  pointed  out. 
Is  for  the  President  to  have  sent  along  a 
supplemental  list  of  budget  requests 
geared  Into  his  supplemental  budget 
message  and  then  let  the  Appropriations 
Committee  consider  those  recommenda- 
tions. However,  no  recommendations 
were  forthcoming. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
should  compound  the  error  by  shirking 
its  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  And  it  still  had  the  respoiisl- 
bility  to  look  at  this  supplemental  budget 
message  of  the  President  and  be  guided 
accordingly  in  its  appropriations.  How- 
ever, it  has  not  done  so. 

In  fairness.  I  recognize  what  so  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  have  been 
trying  to  do.  because  they  have  been  in 
the  same  boat  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  other  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  been  in.  They  have  been 
trying  to  cut  appropriations  in  the  House. 
They  have  been  trying  to  recognize  that 
the  original  budget  request  was  outdated 
and  outmoded  and  that  there  was  an 
impending  $29  billion  deficit.  However, 
they  were  not  able  to  succeed  because 
they  did  not  have  the  votes. 

So  the  Congress  itself,  as  a  whole, 
shirked  its  responsibility,  apparently 
wanting  to  play  a  cat  and  mouse  game 
with  the  President  over  who  is  going  to 
face  the  public  reaction  to  recommended 
cuts  In  the  programs,  and  shirking  its 
responsibility  by  appropriating  according 
to  the  outdated  original  budget.  We  are 
faced  with  a  $29  billion  deficit  as  a  result. 
So,  a  group  of  representatives,  faced 
with,  I  think,  no  other  alternative,  have 
said:  "Since  those  in  control  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Ckivernment  have 
shirked  their  responsibility,  the  only  way 
we  can  see  to  cut  this  deficit  down  and 
put  some  kind  of  a  stop  to  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  is  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  direction  to  take  the  scalpel  and 
cut  off  $5  billion  or  so." 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  situation 
to  be  faced  with.  Members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  who  have 
been  unable  to  get  those  in  control  of  the 
legislative  branch  to  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  have  this  Government 
live  within  its  means,  have  sls  a  last 
resort  said,  "Well,  if  we  have  to.  for  the 
sake  of  the  economy  of  this  country,  for 
the  sake  of  the  soundness  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  and  for  the  sake  of  stopping 
inflation  and  the  high  interest  rates,  let 
us  abdicate  a  proper  legislative  power 
and  let  the  President  use  a  scalpel  to  the 
extent  of  $5  billion." 


I  do  not  like  to  see  this  last  resort  have 
to  come  about,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
else  there  is  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams! offered  several  amendments  last 
week  to  the  appropriations  bill  on  inde- 
pendent offices  and  HUD.  Every  one  of 
those  amendments  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  about  2  to  1  or  3  to  1.  And  those 
amendments  were  not  designed  to  elimi- 
nate programs.  They  were  designed  to 
cut  the  figures  back  to  the  amount  the 
House  itself  had  appropriated. 

In  the  face  of  that.  I  do  not  see  how  I 
or  any  other  Member  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle  can  expect  to  do  anything  except 
take  this  action  as  a  last  resort.  And  when 
I  refer  to  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  give 
recognition  to  a  few  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
joined  with  us  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  However,  those  in  control  of 
this  body  have  frustrated  that  effort.  I 
do  not  know  what  else  we  can  do  now. 
It  is  too  late.  They  are  not  going  to 
recall  the  appropriations  bills  and  not 
only  cut  them  below  the  budget  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  but  cut  them  down 
to  fit  the  budget  that  came  out  2  months 
ago. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  we  will  do 
except  to  say  to  the  President,  "Mr. 
President,  we  will  give  you  a  tax  increase 
if  you  will  use  the  scalpel  and  cut  $5 
billion  in  expenditures  so  that  we  will 
have  a  two-way  sacrifice:  a  sacrifice  by 
the  taxpayers  and  a  sacrifice  by  the  ad- 
ministration." 

With  that  one  exception,  I  do  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  appreciate  his  remarks. 
In  conclusion,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
situation  where  we  ought,  for  1  minute, 
to  depend  upon  the  President  to  apply 
the  scalpel. 

If  we  do,  we  are  surrendering  oiu- 
rights,  powers,  and  authority.  And 
frankly,  I  do  not  have  the  confidence  in 
any  man  that  I  would  have  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  exercise  the  power  of  cutting  the 
appropriation  bills  in  the  areas  in  which 
it  thinks  they  should  be  cut. 

After  all,  we  all  represent  States.  We 
represent  a  composite  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  elected  di- 
rectly by  our  constituents.  This  is  a  sur- 
render. It  is  a  mental  entrapment  that 
I  do  not  think  Congress  should  abide  by. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  should  like  to  comment  a  mo- 
ment or  two  on  the  action  taken  yester- 
day in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  action  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  re- 
fusing to  consider  the  President's  10-per- 
cent tax  increase  proposal  until  Federal 
spending  has  been  reduced  has  great 
significance. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  dominated  by  Democrats  and  is 
led  by  the  distinguished  Representative 
Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas.  That  com- 
mittee acted  by  the  impressive  vote  of 
20  to  5. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  ma- 
jority has  a  far  more  accurate  view  of 


the  sentiment  of  the  public  than  does  the 
Johnson  administration. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  House  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative Mills.  Neither  the  President 
nor  Congress  has  faced  squarely  the  need 
to  get  this  Nation  back  on  a  sound  fis- 
cal basis.  We  have  a  joint  responsibility, 
as  I  see  it.  The  President  and  Congress 
must  act  jointly  in  this  matter  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Under  the  law.  the  President  has  the 
responsibility  to  submit  a  budget,  but 
only  Congress  has  the  power  to  appro- 
priate. 

I  was  most  pleased— and  I  think  it  is 
highly  important — to  have  this  debate 
take  place  today  because  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson). 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI— all  these 
outstanding  Senators — have  made  clear 
that  the  Senate  has  reduced  the  spend- 
ing proposals  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President. 

In  order  for  our  Government  to  return 
to  a  higher  degree  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, it  is  important  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  take  the  leadership 
in  this  matter.  It  is  important  that  he 
take  the  leadership  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress en  amended  budget. 

This  morning,  various  Members  of  the 
Senate,  led  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington,  have  pointed 
out  that  the  Senate  has  cut  the  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  President, 
and  presumably  additional  cuts  will  be 
made  in  the  President's  proposals.  But 
as  I  view  the  matter,  that  is  not  enough 
to  accomplish  the  job. 

It  is  necessar>'  that  the  President  sub- 
mit a  revised  and  reduced  budget  and 
take  the  leadership  in  a  matter  of  such 
grave  fiscal  difficulty. 

The  gravity  of  our  situation  has  been 
pointed  up  by  the  action  yesterday  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  5.  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic chainnan,  made  clear  that  it  will 
not  consider  a  tax  increase  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  until  Congress 
and  the  President  have  taken  steps  to 
reduce  Federal  spending. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  should  pass  the  ap- 
propriations bills  and  then  let  the  Presi- 
dent make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  and  where  there  will  be  reductions. 
The  effect  of  that  argument  is  to  say, 
"$5  to  $7  billion  of  unnecessary  spending 
is  included  in  this  budget,  but  we  want 
you  to  appropriate  that  money  anyway — 
appropriate  $5  to  $7  billion  more  than  is 
necessary — and  then  the  President  will 
determine  whether  or  not  to  spend  it 
and,  if  so,  where." 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  appropriate 
approach.  I  believe  that  the  appropriate 
approach  is  to  follow  the  established  law 
and  procedures,  that  the  President  should 
submit  a  budget — in  this  case  a  revised 
budget — and  then  Congress  should  con- 
sider his  recommendations  and  vote  on 
the  appropriations  it  believes  are 
necessary. 

I  submit  that  unless  spending  is 
checked,  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  must 
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pay  much  heavier  taxes  or  suffer  severe 
inflation— and  both  or  either  of  these 
results  hit  hardest  the  average  citizen. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  morning,  Federal 
spending  has  increased  87  percent  since 
1960,  and  more  than  50  percent  of  tliis 
increase  has  been  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing- _,    ^. 

Perhaps    Chairman    Mills    and    his 

strategic  committee  will  provide  the 
rallying  point  for  those  who  want  more 
sanity  in  the  handling  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  and  other  Senators  who  have  said 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  cut  these  appropriations. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  four  appropriations  bills  are 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  ap- 
propriations will  be  available  to  us  at 


that  time.  Amendments  to  reduce  those 
appropriations  will  be  submitted.  How  we 
vot«  on  those  measures  will  show  whether 
or  not  we,  as  Members  of  the  Senate, 
are  in  earnest  when  we  suggest  cutting 
the  appropriations. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
we  can  achieve  economy  by  merely  voting 
for  all  that  is  in  the  budget.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  annual  es- 
calation in  expenditures  develops  be- 
cause in  the  original  appropriations 
Congress  will  approve  99  percent  of  the 
budget  and  then  boast  that  we  have 
reduced  expenditures  by  1  percent.  But 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  we  get  at  least 
one  or  two  supplemental  appropriations 
for  each  of  these  agencies.  When  we  get 
through  we  almost  always  have  approxi- 
mately 115  to  120  percent  appropriations 
as  compared  with  the  year  before. 

An  excuse  has  been  made  that  the  rea- 
son so  many  employees  were  added  in 
the  last  few  months  is  that  a  war  is  going 
on. 


On  September  20.  1966.  at  which  time 
the  President  issued  an  Executive  order 
freezing  civilian  employment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  then  existing 
level,  the  same  war  was  going  on,  and  it 
was  just  as  serious  as  it  is  today.  Not- 
withstanding the  Executive  order,  the 
administration  in  the  succeeding  9 
months  added  206,432  civilian  employees 
to  the  Federal  Government.  They  were 
not  all  in  defense  agencies;  over  120.000 
were  scattered  throughout  the  various 
civilian  agencies  to  take  care  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Great  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  breakdown  of 
these  121.123  employees.  This  shows  that 
every  agency  of  the  Government  Eidded 
to  the  public  payroll  in  \iolation  of  the 
President's  Executive  order  freezing  em- 
ployment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Department  or  agency 


June  1966      June  1967      Difference 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  (EXCEPT  DEFENSE) 

Aericulture                              118,585  121,871 

Commerce — -: 39,873  38,193 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 100,012  105,600 

Housing  and  Urban  Development H-JS?  i;%;i 

Interior                                       74,983  76, //U 

ustce 33  733  34,052 

Labor :":::::::::::::::: 10:045  10,295 

Post  Office".:::: 675,423  716.603 

state «.6«  ",415 

Transportation ----;  ».J" 

Treasury 91.365  89,496 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

While  House  Office.- ^  |" 

Bureau  ol  the  Budget , ---                 6Z6  6S4 

Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources        - Li  ?? 

Council  ol  Economic  Advisers --.                  M  so 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 68  58 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 22  40 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty -.  18 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 28  28 

National   Conference   on   the   Problems   of   Mexican- 
American  and  Puerto  Rican  Communities 2 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 

Development  .      — --  \l 

National  Security  Council 37  « 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 2.908  3,WU 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning '1*  423 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 55  101 

Office  of  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations.                  31  23 

President's  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts 16 

President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  ot 

Columbia 26    

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice *o  ' 

President's  Commission  on  Consumer  Interests 27  13 

President's    Committee    on     Equal    Opportunity    '"                   .  - 

Housing 8  ° 

President  s  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity --  * 

White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 43    

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations...                 24  28 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 439  440 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 7,445  7.506 


+3,286 

-1,680 

-t-5.588 

-1-293 

-f  1.785 

-1-319 

-1-250 

-1-41,180 

-(-4,766 

-1-58. 325 

-1,869 


-23 
-f28 


+23 
+2 


+18 
+18 


+2 

+24 

+1 

+112 

+11 

+46 
-8 

+  16 

-26 

-39 
-8 

-2 

+4 
-43 


+4 

+1 

+61 


Department  or  agency 


June  1966      June  1967      Difference 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES— Continued 

Board  ol  Governors  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  System 693 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. "24 

Civil  Service  Commission 4,J«3 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights.. 1°/ 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.. ^^ 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 3K 

Farm  Credit  Administration 239 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 3 

Federal  Communications  Commission 1,541 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 1,5/3 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 1.288 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 257 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 435 

Federal  Pov»er  Commission c 

Federal  Radiation  Council ^ 

Federal  Trade  Commission... 1.136 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission jsi 

General  Accounting  Office ,1  its 

General  Services  Administration ^' cLl 

Government  Printing  Office 7,568 

Indian  Claims  Commission 19 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission ,rino 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration '  '  12? 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 501 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 6Z 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 39 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities...  74 

National  Gallery  of  Art 372 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 2,327 

National  Mediation  Board {39 

National  Science  Foundation ,vli\ 

Panama  Canal 15.204 

Railroad  Retirement  Board l.'O' 

Renegotiation  Board Il'I 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission l.*o5 

Selective  Service  System t'inL 

Small  Business  Administration J'nio 

Smithsonian  Institution Vii, 

Soldiers'  Home L  IJ' 

Tariff  Commission f94 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States I* 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority ,5, 

US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 187 

US.  Information  Agency ,ii';2i 

Veterans'  Administration l/0,Zi!B 

Water  Resources  Council 5 

Total 1,556,220 


753 

-+60 

639 

-185 

5,499 

+  1.114 

173 

+6 

362 

-+135 

310 

+8 

233 

-6 

9 

-1-4 

1,538 

-3 

1,837 

+264 

1,320 

+32 

270 

+13 

451 

+15 

1,208 

+45 

4 

-2 

1,173 

+37 

no 

-81 

4,219 

+75 

39,891 

+1,716 

7,688 

+120 

20 

+1 

1,952 

-431 

35,860 

+152 

658 

+157 

74 

+12 

42 

+3 

91 

+17 

411 

+39 

2,360 

-t-33 

140 

+1 

1.291 

+170 

15.569 

+365 

1,747 

+40 

178 

-1 

1.390 

+5 

9.014 

-33 

4.321 

+215 

2.213 

+171 

1.152 

+11 

292 

-2 

154 

-2 

18,736 

+793 

180 

-7 

12,114 

+312 

173. 474 

+3,246 

29 

+24 

1,677,343 


121.123 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  men- 
tioned that  these  206.432  employees  are 
costing  $1.5  billion  a  year  in  additional 
expenditures,  just  to  pay  for  employees 
whom  President  Johnson  said,  as  recent- 
ly as  September  20,  1966,  that  he  did 
not  need. 

The  August  report  on  civilian  employ- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
closes a  reduction  of  10,593  in  the  month 
of  August  as  contrasted  to  a  32,215  in- 
crease for  July,  leaving  a  net  increase 
thus  far  for  this  fiscal  year  of  21,622 
extra  employees. 


This  increase  of  21,000  employees  for 
the  first  2  months  of  fliscal  1968  comes  on 
top  of  an  increase  of  206.432  employees 
who  were  added  in  the  last  9  months  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  increases 
in  civilian  employment  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  taken  place  since  the 
September  20.  1966.  Executive  order 
which  purportedly  froze  the  Federal  pay- 
roll at  the  then  existing  level. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  Au- 
gust report,  as  released  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 


Nonessential  Federal  Expendittires,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  in  tlie 
month  of  August  totaling  3,001,781.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  10.593  as  compared 
with  emplojTnent  reported  In  the  preceding 
month  of  July,  reflecting  reduction  in  tem- 
porary seasonal  employment  and  temporary 
summer  employment  under  the  President's 
youth  opportunity  program. 
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Ctvlll&n  employment  reported  by  the 
executive  agenclea  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  month*  in  flacal  year  1968,  which 
began  July  1.  1967.  follows: 


Month 

Employment 

Increau 

Decrease 

July  1967.. 

....      3.012,374 

32.215 

August 

....      3,001.781 

io,  »3 

Total  federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  August  waa  1.- 
695  235.  a  decrease  of  5.583  ae  compared  with 
the  July  total  of  1,700,817.  Total  clvlUan 
employment  In  the  military  agencies  In  Au- 
gust was  1.306,546,  a  decrease  of  5,011  as 
compared   with   1,311.557  In  July. 

Civilian  agencies  reporUng  the  larger  de- 
creases were  Agriculture  Department  with 
2  626.  Veterans'  Administration  with  1 ,903. 
Interior  Department  with  838,  and  Treasury 
Department  with  688.  The  largest  Increases 
were  reported  by  Post  Office  Department  with 
1.458  and  HEW  Department  with  535. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  larger 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Air  Force  with  4,092.  and  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  with  1.905.  Increases 
were  reported  by  the  Army  with  758  and  the 
Navy  with  346. 

Total  employment  Inside  the  United  States 
In  August  was  2,761,678.  a  decrease  of  14,194 
as  compared  with  July.  Total  employment 
outside  the  United  States  In  August  was  240,- 
103,  an  Increase  of  3,601  as  compared  with 
July.  Industrial  employment  by  federal 
agencies  in  August  was  605.942,  an  Increase 
Df    1,461   as   compared  with   July. 

These  flgures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures. 

FOREIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  3.001.781  civilian  employees 
cerufled  to  the  Committee  by  federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  119.630 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  August  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  In  July  was  122,547. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  one 
example  of  the  increased  expenditures  in 
the  forthcoming  appropriation  bills.  I 
invite  attention  to  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation, which  will  be  before  the 
Senate  within  the  next  couple  of  days. 
The  budget  estimate  included  nine  new 
starts,  involving  future  commitments  of 
$139,756,000.  The  House  committee  ap- 
proved five  of  those  projects  for  future 
commitment,  totaling  $16,799,000.  and 
provided  only  for  land  acquisitions  on  the 
remaining  four  projects.  But  then  the 
House  itself  proceeded  to  add  16  new 
starts,  involving  future  commitments  of 
$80,028,000. 

The  Senate  committee  restored  the 
four  construction  starts  which  the  House 
had  eliminated  and  then  proceeded  to 
approve  50  new  construction  starts  in- 
volving a  total  future  commitment  of 
$529,387,000  over  the  life  of  those  proj- 
ects. These  are  new  projects,  over  and 
beyond  those  provided  in  the  budget. 
They  are  in  the  bill  which  will  be  before 
the  Senate  in  the  next  couple  of  days, 
and  how  the  Senate  will  vote  on  these 
proposals  will  determine  just  how  serious 
we  are  in  reducing  expenditures. 

I  agree  completely  that  it  Is  rather 
hypocritical  for  Congress  to  vote  the  full 


amount  of  appropriations,  &nd  then 
later  pass  a  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  to  do  what  we  In  Congress 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  do. 

If  we  are  In  favor  of  cutting  appro- 
priations let  us  cut  them  by  our  votes  in 
the  Senate.  Let  us  not  pass  the  buck 
to  the  President.  It  is  our  responsibility. 
Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding. 
I  am  not  excusing  the  President  from 
his  responsibility.  The  addition  of  the 
206.000  employees  by  the  executive 
branch  was  a  violation  of  the  President's 
own  Executive  order.  The  $1.5  million 
that  is  being  paid  to  meet  their  payroll  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  President.  The 
only  way  Congress  can  overcome  that 
action  is  by  a  resolution  to  rescind  it  or 
a  cut  in  their  appropriations.  Far  too 
often  the  President  has  been  talking  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  He  talks 
economy  in  the  daytime:  but  at  night, 
when  the  Ughts  are  off  in  the  White 
House,  the  spending  gates  are  wide  open. 
I  say  that  what  we  need  is  more  light  at 
the  White  House  so  that  the  taxpayers 
can  see  what  is  going  on, 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  long.  I  favor  this 
resolution.  However.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  speak  briefly  because  I  believe  I 
represent  a  point  of  view  which  needs  to 
be  expressed,  and  which  is  held  by  a  good 
many  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  financial  crisis 
with  a  $29  billion  deficit  and  we  must 
face  the  facts  in  terms  of  what  it  takes 
to  fight  a  war.  That  is  what  we  must 
recognize.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  am  not  given 
to  being  classed  as  one  of  the  traditional 
economizers  who  might  take  the  position 
to  cut  at  any  price,  for  any  reason.  I  do 
not  feel  that  way.  I  feel  we  cannot  accept 
the  $29  billion  deficit.  In  my  judgment 
the  most  that  we  can  possibly  tolerate 
without  serious  financial  dislocation,  un- 
les.-;  we  tax  to  get  more  money,  is  a  budget 
deficit  of  between  $10  and  S15  billion. 

I  do  not  exculpate  the  President;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  he  has  a  clear  duty. 
His  clear  duty  is  to  send  to  the  Congress 
a  message  giving  the  priorities  as  he  sees 
them  upon  which  he  desires  that  there 
be  reductions  of  exi>enditures  of  roughly 
$5  billion,  as  is  being  suggested  in  the 
other  body.  The  reason  is  that  these  spo- 
radic cuts.  ba,sed  on  judgment  and  opin- 
ion as  to  economizing,  are  not  economiz- 
ins  and  do  not  represent  national  priori- 
ties, as  this  is  not  a  matter  of  judgment 
on  each  item  or  cut;  but  there  should 
be  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  show 
where  economies  will  fall  without  im- 
pairment of  the  situation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  give  us  his  judgment 
based  upon  that  assumption,  just  as  it 
is  our  judgment  to  give  our  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  must  also,  in 
my  judgment,  be  ready  to  effect  those 
cuts,  which  I  say  should  be  about  $5 
billion;  but  it  is  also  the  President's  duty 
to  inform  us  as  to  what  tax  loopholes 
can  be  closed,  and  there  are  quite  a  few, 
beginning  with  the  27  percent  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas.  Closing  that 
loophole  should  aggregate  between  $3 
billion  and  $5  billion.  Then,  we  should. 


as  a  duty,  add  a  tax  surcharge  aggregat- 
ing roughly  the  same  amount.  Then,  we 
would  have  had  a  contribution  from  ev- 
ery sector  of  society  so  that  they  will 
know  what  it  means  to  fight  a  war  and 
we  will  have  brought  the  deficit  down 
to  manageable  proportions.  This  is  the 
only  way  it  can  happen. 

Traditionally  the  President  is  elected 
by  the  people  and  that  is  why  he  has 
the  power.  He  also  has  a  duty  to  inform 
the  people.  He  must  tell  us  the  priorities. 
It  will  not  do  for  him  to  tell  us  he  will 
take  $1  billion  off  of  this  item  or  $2  bil- 
lion off  of  that  item,  because  a  majority 
feel  this  way  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  situation 
for  business  as  usual.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  present  a  budget,  cut  ex- 
penditures, close  loopholes,  and  increase 
taxes,  if  the  United  States  is  to  meet  the 
issues  it  faces.  In  my  judgment,  unless 
he  does  that,  he  is  not  doing  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  the  leadership 
he  is  supposed  to  give  this  Nation.  That 
is  why  in  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee I  opposed  the  pressures  which  are 
inherent  in  extensions  of  a  few  days;  to 
show  the  President  that  we  insist  on 
proper  procedures  and  the  duties  of  the 
committees.  That  is  very  superficial. 
What  is  really  profound  is  to  have  a 
package  which  would  cut  the  deficit  to 
manageable  proportions  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Executive,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  do  so  if  Congress  is  called  upon 
to  support  him  intelligently,  and  we  are 
handed  a  package,  not  for  just  $1  billion 
here  or  $2  billion  there,  or  $4  billion 
here,  without  a  sense  of  national 
priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  cities  are 
entitled  to  a  high  priority  immediately 
after  security,  to  wit,  Vietnam.  I  think 
the  President  owes  us  his  judgment  in 
that  respect.  Otherwise,  we  will  flounder 
and  get  into  a  situation  where  we  are 
not  able  to  act  intelligently.  I  am  glad 
that  our  committee  did  not  fall  for  that 
procedure. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  written  report 
before  the  Senate  in  respect  to  this  ex- 
tension, it  was  important  to  express  in- 
dividual views  as  they  have  been  ex- 
pres.sed  on  this  critical  financial  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  a  solution  to  our  critical 
crisis  will  take  the  leadership  of  the 
President  and  not  business  as  usual,  and 
this  is  vital  to  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government.  That  is  why  I  have 
made  the  recommendations  that  I  have 

made.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  wa^  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  853) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  request  a  confer- 
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ence  thereon  with  the  House,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr,  Hayden, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mrs. 
SMITH  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Cormnittee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrgile 
Posiay; 

H.R.  2283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray 
F.  McMillan; 

H.R.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
Dlmacall  Damazo  and  Natlvldad  Slmsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R.  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Inge  Hemmersbach  Hilton;  and 

H.R.  10932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  GlI- 
mour  C.  MacDonald.  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired ) . 

HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VlrgUe 
Posfay; 

H.R.  2283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray 
P.  McMillan; 

H.R.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
Dlmacall  Damazo  and  Natlvldad  Slmsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R.  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Hemmersbach  Hilton:  and 

H.R.  10932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gll- 
mour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MILITARY  INSTAL- 
LATIONS— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mil  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11722)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  3,  1967,  pp.  27665- 
27675,  Congressional  Record,  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11722,  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  in  connection  therewith,  I  have  a 
brief  statement  I  should  like  to  make. 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  and  has  now 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  sum  total  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to 
in  conference  is  $2,333,255,000.  This 
amount  is  only  $51,446,000  above  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
$75,551,000  below  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House.  The  action  of  the  confer- 
ees resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  Depart- 
ment's request  of  $327,128,000  for  a  re- 
duction of  almost  12.5  percent. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  small  in- 
crease above  the  amount  approved  by 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  position  prevailed 
in  most  every  instance.  This  may  be  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  conferees  accepted  a  provision 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill  to 
provide  $60  million  for  NATO  infrastruc- 
ture which  was  in  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  but  not  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  this  year 
contained  a  section  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Defense  to  carry  out  bilateral 
and  multilateral  arrangements  with  for- 
eign governments  for  sharing  the  costs  of 
acquiring  and  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  installations,  including  mil- 
itary- headquarters,  for  collective  defense. 
Although  the  original  bill  did  not  so  state, 
the  arrangements  relate  to  NATO  and 
the  money  figure,  which  was  not  set  out 
in  the  bill,  was  $60  million. 

The  House  properly  modified  this 
language  to  place  authority  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
executive  agency  for  this  construction; 
limited  the  cost  to  NATO;  and  inserted 
the  specific  money  figure  of  $60  million 
which  is  the  anticipated  expenditure  for 
these  purposes  during  the  coming  year. 
The  Senate  committee,  taking  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  granted  similar  author- 
ity for  the  NATO  infrastructure  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  deleted  the  proposed 
authority  from  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill.  As  of  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  conference  between  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
not  been  completed.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  felt  compelled  to  include 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  Otherwise,  the 
total  amoimt  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ference would  have  been  below  the  Sen- 
ate figure. 

While  some  minor  adjustments  were 
made  within  the  requirements  of   the 


three  military  departments,  I  shall  men- 
tion only  one  of  them,  namely,  the  Navy 
request  for  $1,135,000  to  provide  for  a 
new  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plant  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Annapxilis.  Md.  The 
Senate  denied  this  item  in  the  belief  that 
the  building  was  overdesigned  and  en- 
tirely too  expensive.  Subsequently,  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  indicating  that  this  request 
might  be  reduced  to  $953,000  for  a  re- 
duction of  $182,000.  Nevertheless,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  in- 
sisted on  the  original  amount.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  approximately  16  percent 
altliough  the  Na\T  frankly  admits  the 
unit  construction  cost  of  $17.85  per 
square  f(X)t  is  considered  by  them  to  be 
equivalent  to  approximately  $13.50  per 
square  foot  for  a  commercially  built 
facihty.  or  some  32  percent  higher.  The 
Senate  conferees  acquiesced  with  the 
understanding  that  this  discrepancy 
would  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  order 
that  they  might  give  this  matter  due  con- 
sideration in  providing  the  fund:;  for  this 
project. 

Next.  I  should  like  to  mention  the  $200 
million  contingency  fund  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  his  use,  pri- 
marily in  southeast  Asia.  In  considering 
the  bUl,  the  House  reduced  this  amount  to 
$150  million  and  earmarked  $50  million 
of  the  remainder  to  be  used  on  road  con- 
struction. The  conferees  finally  agreed  to 
a  reduction  of  $50  million  in  the  amount 
requested,  none  of  which  Is  earmarked 
for  any  purpose. 

Finallv,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  title 
VI  of  tlie  bill  which  relates  to  military 
family  housing.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that 
the  Department  requested  the  construc- 
tion of  12,500  new  units  of  family  housing 
and  the  Senate  reduced  by  2,816  the  num- 
ber of  units  requested.  Of  the  number  de- 
leted, the  conferees  agreed  to  restore  725 
imits,  bringing  the  total  number  of  units 
authorized  to  10,409,  for  an  increase  of 
$14,552,000  above  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  several  language  provisions  in- 
serted in  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  give  the  Congress  better  control 
over  the  family  housing  program,  were 
accepted  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  I  have 
fairly  summarized  the  action  taken  by 
the  conference  committee  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  construction  needs  of  the 
miUtary  departments  and  the  Defense 
agencies  have  been  adequately  pro\'ided 
for  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

I  Dtiake  my  motion,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPIELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  recurs  on  S.  2338.  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
Instructions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  several  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  thought  we 
should  vote,  I  would  have  to  object  at 

this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  to  recommit  title  n,  take  place  at 

1  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  he  charged  equally  to  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
[Mr.  Clark  1.  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  whose  motion  is 
now  pending. 

I  would  £isk  the  attaches  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  notify  all  Senators  about 
the  vote  at  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  be  entitled  to. 

The  very  close  vote,  47  to  42.  by  which 
the  Prouty  amendment  was  defeated  was 
strong  indication  to  me.  particularly  in 
view  of  the  strong  support  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  the  Prouty 
amendment  achieved,  that  it  will  not 
be  many  months  before  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
doing  something  effective  for  the  poor 
people  in  our  urban  and  rural  ghettos 
In  terms  of  giving  them  useful  employ- 
ment and  thereby  placing  them  on  the 
tax  rolls. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote  was 
closer  than  the  record  indicates,  because 
the  two  Senators  who  gave  pairs  were 
prepared  to  support  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment Lf  their  votes  would  have  made  any 
difference. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  record  vote  which  will  take  place  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  there  will  be  an 


appearance  of  many  Senators  falling 
away  from  their  compassionate  Interest 
in  the  poor  people  of  America,  The  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  no  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  the 
fiscal  implications  of  a  $2.8  billion  au- 
thorization to  put  poor  people  to  work, 
have  an  appeal  to  many  Senators.  There 
has  been  a  curious  sort  of  turning  away 
from  the  suggestion  that  the  swollen 
military  appropriations,  which  are  the 
principal  cause  of  the  fiscal  problems 
we  face,  should  be  cut. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  those  who  are  committed 
to  vote  for  the  Clark  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  are  released  from  commit- 
ments. I  shall  vote  against  the  motion 
to  strike.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
who  were  prepared  to  support  me  in 
this  regard  to  use  their  own  judgment, 
because  the  critical  vote  was  the  vote 
which  took  place  a  little  while  ago.  What 
was  the  high  water  mark  for  those  who 
have  a  keen  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  poor  people  of  our  country 
and  seek  to  give  it  the  highest  considera- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled.  But  I  shall 
vote  against  the  Byrd  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  deeply  in  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  and  I  want  to  be  so 
recorded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  hiph  regard  and  great  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He  Is 
just  as  dedicated  in  lus  support  of  his 
amendment  as  I  am  in  opposition  to  it. 
We  just  have  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion. I  caimot  support  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Neither  can  I. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  not  support  the 
Byrd  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  typical  fairness  and 
graciousness.  has  made  clear  that  be- 
cause the  vote  on  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment really  was  the  key  vote,  therefore 
he  was  releasing  any  Senators  who  might 
ttiink  that  they  had  committed  them- 
selves to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  typical  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. But  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Byrd  amendment  on  the  merits  as  I  see 
the  merits.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  feel 
that  way. 

I  did  not  get  the  chance.  In  the  minute 
that  I  had  to  discuss  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment, to  call  attention  to  an  experience 
I  had  yesterday  that  I  am  never  going 
to  forget,  in  hearing  wliat  I  think  is  typi- 
cal of  the  views  of  the  poverty-stricken 
people  of  this  country.  I  spent  yesterday 
morning  in  a  poverty  workshop  in  my 
State.  My  State  is  not  one  that  is  char- 
acterized—I see  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  on  the  floor— with  the  kind 
of  problems  that  exist  in  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh  or  Newark  or 
Detroit  or  in  the  other  great  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  country. 

I  listened  to  this  poverty  spokesman 
from  the  ranks  of  poverty.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  do  not  have  the  crash  pro- 
gram that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KeknedyI.  and  the  other  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  other 


Senators  on  the  floor  are  fighting  for. 
the  taxpayers  in  the  time  ahead  are  going 
to  lose  many  times  the  cost  of  that  crash 
program  as  a  result  of  what  is  going  to 
occur  In  this  country  in  the  troubled 
spots. 

I  yield  to  no  one  on  law  and  order,  but 
let  us  face  it,  the  poverty-stricken  people 
of  this  country  are  not  going  to  see  the 
degradation  forced  upon  them  that  is 
being  forced  upon  them  while  we  spend 
over  $75  billion  around  the  world,  only 
$22  billion  of  which  in  the  present  de- 
fense bill  is  Vietnam-connected. 

The  taxpayers  will  have  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  poverty-stricken  people 
of  this  country  recognize  Chat  we  can- 
not justify  that  kind  of  appropriation 
for  defense  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

I  just  came  out  of  a  meeting  with  the 
House  on  the  appropriations  bill  in  re- 
gard to  military  aid.  There  is  talk  that 
if  we  do  not  make  supersonic  bombers 
available  to  South  America,  they  will  go 
to  France.  Blackmail.  Let  them  go,  but 
also  let  us  make  clear  that  they  are  not 
going  to  get  cooperation  from  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  other  programs.  First 
things  have  to  come  first. 

One  of  the  first  things  facing  the 
American  taxpayers  Is  that  we  have  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  the  poverty-stricken 
ghettos  of  America  or  they  will  pay  sev- 
eral times  the  money  they  think  they  are 
going  to  save  by  the  vote  already  taken 
here  this  mornin''  and  by  the  vote,  if  the 
Byrd  amendment  should  pass,  to  b? 
taken,  whicli  in  effect  will  table  it.  That  is 
what  it  means. 

Does  anyone  think  we  are  going  to  get 
any  action  on  this  matter  before  we 
adjourn?  This  is  a  motion,  not  by  Intent 
but  by  result,  that  is  going  to  mean  the 
postponement  of  consideration  of  this 
matter  until  we  reconvene  in  Janunrj'. 
That  Is  too  late.  Now  is  the  time,  this 
is  the  hour,  in  whicli  we  have  to  live  up 
to  what  I  think— speaking  of  my  own 
personal  philosophy— is  my  resnonsibil- 
ity  to  the  poverty-stricken  people  of  this 
country  to  meet  the  most  serious  domes- 
tic problem  In  our  body  politic. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  has  said.  We  know  there  are 
three  serious  problems  confronting  the 
country  today  which  are  giving  the  Pres- 
ident grave  concern.  They  have  been 
discussed  around  here  day  after  day. 

They  are.  in  my  opinion,  first,  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  which  carries  with  It  a 
swollen  military  appropriation  pressed 
through  the  Congress  by  the  militarj-- 
industrial-scientlflc  establi'^hment— an 
unconscionable  amount  of  money. 

The  second  is  the  enormous  deficit 
which  we  are  facing,  which  is  going  to 
require  the  flotation  of  $30  billion  of 
Federal  bonds  next  year  to  meet  the 
deficit. 

The  third  is  the  plight  of  the  cities. 

So  far  it  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senate  that  the  plight  of  the  cities  and 
the  urban  ghettos  come  last.  We  are  in 
a  dilemma  as  to  what  to  do  about  a  tax 
increase  and  the  deficit.  That  particular 
problem  has  not  been  solved. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  solve  this 
problem,  and  that  is  to  cut  the  military 
budget.  The  only  way  is  for  Congress  to 
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unwrap  itself  from  phony  patriotism  and 
talk  about  protecting  our  boys  by  pro- 
viding billions  of  dollars  for  the  industrial 
lobby,  and  to  put  some  commonsense 
into  the  economdc  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  day  will  come  soon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  sentence? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think 
the  problem  will  be  resolved  next  No- 
vember at  the  ballot  boxes,  by  the 
American  people  who  will  do  the  voting. 
They  are  going  to  put  first  things  first; 
ajid  they  know  that  a  S70  billion  defense 
budget,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  is  not  putting  first  things  first. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  say  also  to  my 
friends  from  Illinois  and  Oregon,  who 
are  among  the  small  group  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  now — as  is  not  unusual  in 
the  Senate — this  fight  to  get  some  money 
for  jobs  for  the  unemployed  in  our  rural 
and  urban  ghettos  is  just  beginning.  The 
Senator  is  probably  correct;  we  probably 
cannot  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  before 
the  end  of  this  session.  But  a  biU  will  be 
introduced,  and  hearings  will  be  held, 
and  eveiT  member  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
who  says  we  need  enough  emergency 
employment  funds  to  create  1  million 
jobs — not  the  200.000  jobs  that  this  mod- 
est proposal  calls  for — will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  in  and  testify.  We 
will  mark  up  the  bill,  and  get  it  on  the 
Calendar  before  we  adjourn. 

This  fight,  my  friends,  is  just  begin- 
ning; and  the  vote  we  are  about  to  have 
is  a  very  small  skirmish  in  a  very  long 
war.  which  In  the  end  will  be  won. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
called  the  Department  of  Labor  to  obtain 
flgiu^s  for  unemployment  In  an  area 
across  the  river  from  Illinois,  in  the  prin- 
ciple Negro  community  of  St.  Louis. 

The  latest  survey  they  had  taken  was 
In  November  1966,  but  they  maintain 
that  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  the 
figures  are  any  different  today. 

Their  figures  show  that  in  Northside 
St.  Louis,  which  is  largely  a  Negro  .slum 
area,  unemplojrment  was  12.9  percent, 
overall;  but  that  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  at  the  height  of  a  period  of  sus- 
tained prosperity,  the  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment  there  among  teenagers  aged  16  to 
19  years  Is  40  percent.  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  that  figure  is  too  far  off  from 
the  condition  In  my  own  State,  In  the 
area  of  East  St.  Louis  across  the  river. 
In  August  1967,  nationally  nonwhite 
teenage  unemployment  was  26.6  percent, 
compared  to  11.7  percent  for  white  teen- 
agers. As  a  rule  of  thumb,  I  am  told  that 
white  teenagers  have  roughly  four  times 
the  unemployment  rate  of  the  total  labor 
force,  which  is  now  3.8  percent,  but  non- 
white  teenagers  have  a  rate  roughly  twice 
that  of  white  teenagers. 

I  think  we  face  a  very  critical  condi- 
tion. Certainly,  when  we  look  at  the  bil- 
lion-dollar expense  that  lies  in  the  rubble 
of  Detroit  and  the  rubble  of  Newark, 
when  we  look  at  figiires  such  as  we  are 
talking  about  now,  looking  back  on  the 
destructive  cost  of  not  having  done  some- 
thing before  this.  Is  It  not  about  time 
that  we  do  something  to  prevent  these 


things  In  the  future,  and  not  wait  for 
the  long  hot  sunmier  next  year,  but  rec- 
ognize that  the  bitterness  and  the  frxis- 
tration  ol  the  unemployed  and  tlie  idle  is 
just  as  great  in  times  of  cool  weather  as 
it  is  in  hot  weatlier?  That  frustration,  I 
submit,  exists  the  year  roimd. 

I  have  struggled,  in  my  own  mind,  with 
this  problem,  because  I,  too.  know  from 
weeks  of  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  that  the 
testimony  that  comes  to  us  is  irrefutable, 
from  the  academicians,  business  leaders, 
civic  leaders,  and  others  who  come  be- 
fore us.  who  say  that  frustration  and  de- 
spair comes  from  inadequate  education, 
poor  housiiig.  and  lack  of  jobs.  Unless 
we  do  something  about  it.  this  country 
can  be  torn  asunder  and  divided  by  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots.  If  we  can  fi- 
nance a  multi-bUlion-doUar  foreign  aid 
program  for  other  people  in  other  lands, 
we  can  certainly  think  In  terms  that  such 
programs  being  undertaken  at  home. 

I  am  Impressed  with  one  other  fact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  yield  the  Senator  from  Illincis 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  unemployed  are  supported 
now  by  relief  measures  just  as  my  own 
family  was  in  the  midst  of  the  gi-eat  de- 
pression. We  were  on  relief.  We  received 
a  stipend  from  the  Government;  a  food 
truck  came  by  and  dropped  off  parcels. 
It  cost  the  public  something  to  keep  our 
family  from  starving  in  those  days. 

Tlien  a  WPA  work  project  came  along, 
and  the  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
created.  My  mother  was  a  violinist,  and 
she  went  from  a  relief  roll  to  a  payroll — 
to  be  sure,  a  public  payroll,  but  I  will 
never  forget  the  sense  of  dignity  she  had, 
walking  out  witli  a  violin  under  her  arm. 
to  go  to  play  in  a  school  for  children — 
and  that  orchestra  toured  the  Chicago 
area,  performing  for  the  public  and  for 
schoolchildren  who  had  never  heard  a 
symphony  orchestra;  and  all  of  the 
rnuslcians  In  It,  who  had  been  on  relief 
or  welfare  before,  were  now  usefully  em- 
ployed. While  the  cost  to  the  public  was 
the  same 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  the  WPA,  was  It 
not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tliat  was  the  WPA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  much  maligned  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  much  maligned  pro- 
gram, and  there  Is  no  question  about  It. 
there  were  flaws  and  holes  In  It.  But.  as 
a  young  boy,  I  can  remember  the  differ- 
ence between  Idleness,  sitting  at  home 
doing  nothing  and  taking  a  handout,  and 
having  a  job  and  feeling  you  are  contrib- 
uting something. 

We  are  not  going  to  let  people  starve 
in  this  countiT.  I  think  that  Is  what  we 
are  up  against  right  now.  I  am  a  fiscal 
conservative.  I  never  had  an  unbalanced 
budget  in  my  life — public  life,  private 


life,  or  business — until  I  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington In  January.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing but  red  Ink  since  tlien. 

So  In  dealing  with  this  issue  also  I 
have  tried  to  take  the  most  fiscally  re- 
sponsible route.  The  first  route  was  the 
2  percent  plan,  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  and  myself,  whereby  we 
established  an  Emergency  Employment 
Fund  without  any  new  funds  being  ap- 
propriated. The  second  was  private  em- 
ployment, under  the  Prouty  amendment. 
I  must  say  that  the  measure  before  us 
now  Is  my  third  choice.  It  would  provide 
public  jobs — but  pubUc  jobs,  not  pub- 
lic welfare;  and  I  would  always  prefer 
a  job  ahead  of  welfare — a  helping  hand 
instead  of  giving  a  demeaning  handout. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
coiutesy.  I  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  pending  bill  and  to  strike 
title  n  thereof. 

I  also  think  that  title  I  should  be  given 
further  consideration  by  the  Senate  and 
that  some  advice  and  counsel  should  be 
obtained  from  an  appropriate  authority, 
perhaps  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee, 
as  to  the  demands  this  bill  would  add  to 
our  already  strained  sources  of  revenue. 

More  and  more  Senate  procedure  has 
become  a  practice  of  authorizing  Fed- 
eral progiams  on  the  basis  of  the  bene- 
fits to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program 
proposed.  Too  little  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  burden  these  programs 
place  on  the  taxpayer. 

We  must  weigh  and  judge  programs 
we  approve  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  good  that  might  be  done  for  so- 
ciety, but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  our  society  can  afford  the  cost 
required  to  support  them. 

The  taxpayer.  Mr.  President,  as  a  citi- 
zen, is  also  entitled  to  equal  treatment 
by  Congress,  and  to  have  his  day  In  court. 
I  am  certainly  in  sympathy  with  people 
who  are  in  poverty,  and  willing  for  the 
Government  to  help  them  some.  If  they 
try  to  help  themselves,  or  to  administer 
to  those  who  are  unable.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania — and  he  and  I 
have  worked  together  on  many  matters — 
stated  that  they  Intend  to  get  this  money 
anyway,  In  greater  sums.  I  believe  they 
will,  in  astronomical  sums,  unless  at  some 
point  Congress  calls  a  halt  to  Its  present 
trend. 

This  bill,  as  now  reported,  provides 
for  $5.05  billion,  or  150  percent  more 
than  was  requested  In  the  President's 
budget.  It  authorizes  $3.4  billion,  or  over 
300  percent  more  than  was  appropriated 
last  year.  This  big  additional  demand  for 
more  money  comes  at  a  time  when  all 
expenditures  are  sharply  rising,  revenues 
are  falling  below  estimates,  the  deficit 
is  growing,  rapidly,  and  additional  new 
multl-biUion-doUar  military  programs 
are  being  started. 

Last  year's  total  appropriations  were 
well  above  those  of  the  year  before.  This 
year's  requests  are  well  above  last  year's. 
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Revenues  to  meet  these  expenditures 
are  considerably  less  than  anticipated. 
When  the  budget  came  to  Congress  in 
January  it  was  estimated  that  in  the 
coming  year  we  would  collect  $126.9  bil- 
lion. Now  that  estimate  has  dropped  to 
$122.5  billion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  very  little  time 
remaining,  but  out  of  courtesy  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  really  believe  that 
the  place  to  make  such  a  cut  would  be 
In  the  military  budget. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  last  major  military 
appropriation  bill  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did  have  a  sizable  re- 
duction. As  I  said  then,  we  felt  it  was  not 
cutting  the  bone  and  the  muscle  from 
the  military  program,  nor  from  the  war 
effort.  I  believe  that  continued  effort 
can  save  even  more  money  from  that 
source. 

The  deficit  continues  to  grow  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  predicted.  In  fiscal 
1967  the  actual  deficit  was  five  times 
higher  than  predicted  when  the  budget 
was  presented.  The  deficit  this  year  was 
estimated  at  the  outset  to  be  four  times 
the  predicted  deficit  of  last  year,  and  the 
most  current  estimates  indicate  that  it 
may  be  six  to  13  times  higher  than  the 
predicted  deficit  of  last  year,  depending 
upon  what  happens  with  regard  to  a  tax 

Moreover  we  are  at  war.  While  there 
Is  no  doubt  we  will  obtain  a  victory  or  a 
negotiated  peace  on  honorable  terms,  the 
time  and  the  cost  required  to  do  so  Is 
highly  uncertain.  We  have  reduced  de- 
fense expenditures  to  the  lowest  limit 
possible  without  cutting  into  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  our  mlUtary  forces.  We 
cut  this  year's  Defense  request  by  $1.6 
billion  but  some  badly  needed  items  were 
not  requested  and  not  enough  was  re- 
quested for  others.  As  an  example,  we 
really  need  more  pilots  and  other  man- 
power,  the  Reserve  Forces  need  addi- 
tional  equipment.  One  of   the  greatest 
handicaps  in  controlling  the  recent  De- 
troit riots  was  the  lack  of  transportation 
and  communications   equipment   which 
the  National  Guard  should  have  had  but 
did  not  have.  Some  units  had  to  charter 
commercial  busses  to  get  from  their  home 
towns  to  Detroit  because  they  had  no 
trucks  available. 

We  will  have  to  have  additional  money 
appropriated  to  pay  for  the  direct  cost 
of  running  the  war. 

We  must  put  up  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile defense  to  protect  oxirselves  from  Red 
China  and  from  Russia  or  take  the 
chance  of  having  to  yield  to  their  threats 
and  demands.  This  will  cost  many  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars. 

The  load  all  the  Federal  programs  now 
on  the  books  has  put  on  the  taxpayer's 
back  is  already  so  heavy  the  average  tax- 
payer can  hardly  stand  up  under  it. 

Before  we  pass  another  bill  to  author- 
ize billions  more  of  Federal  expenditures, 
we  should  know  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  taxpayer.  That  Is  why  I  think  this 
bill  should  have  more  consideration.  We 
cannot  authorize  a  sum  of  money  as 
large  as  that  requested  here  without  dip- 


ping deeply  Into  the  revenue  now  avail- 
able. This  bill,  if  passed,  will  put  heavy 
additional  demands  upon  our  ability  to 
pay  for  other  needs  and  upon  our  sources 
of  revenue.  We  need  to  know  what  effect 
these  added  demands  will  have,  whether 
they  will  have  to  be  met  by  new  taxes, 
and"  if  so  what  effect  the.se  new  taxes 
might  have  on  the  economy  generally, 
upon  the  individual  taxpayer,  and  on  the 
general  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. 

With  all  deference  to  those  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  considers  this  bill— and 
I  am  one  and  take  full  responsibility  for 
my  part — it  has  had  no  full  hearing  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  program.  The  poverty 
program  has  always  been  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  and  has  been  considered  in 
the  very  last  days  of  the  session.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  $16  billion  appro- 
priation for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  examined  in  a  hearing  chat 
lasted  less  than  3  hours.  The  bill  was 
marked  up  the  next  day  and  taken  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  passed  the 
day  after  that— just  2  days  before  the 
Senate  adjourned. 

With  all  the  demands  on  a  Senator's 
time  in  the  dying  days  of  the  session, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  $1.5  billion  pro- 
gram the  kind  of  consideration  it  should 
be  given.  If  that  procedure  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  session,  as  it  apparently 
will  be,  the  error  will  be  compounded  by 
over  300  percent. 

The  taxpaying  man  and  w-oman  who 
has  to  foot  the  bill  deserves  to  have  this 
program  given  closer  examination  than 
it  has  been  given  in  the  past.  When  a 
Senator  votes  on  this  bill,  he  should  have 
full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing  to  the 
taxpayer  as  well  as  what  he  is  doing 
for  the  beneficiary  under  the  program. 
Bv  recommitting  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
such  action  as  is  taken  on  the  bill  can 
be  taken  in  hght  of  all  the  facts,  and 
each  Senator  will  then  be  aware  of  the 
full  consequences  of  his  vote,  not  only  on 
the  people  to  be  helped,  but  also  on  the 
people  that  have  to  do  the  helping. 

As  I  understand,  a  new  tax  bill  will  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  partly  on  the 
basis  of  being  necessary  because  of  the 
cost  of  the  war.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will 
be  needed  largely  because  of  excessive 
nondefense  expenditures,  including  this 
poverty  program  for  the  past  2  years,  and 
because  of  the  excessive  authorizations 
provided  in  this  bill. 

The  average  person  paying  taxes  In 
American  is  the  so-cailed  small  tax- 
payer, but  in  proportion  to  his  or  her 
earnings  or  retirement  benefit,  these 
taxes  are  very  large  Indeed.  These  tax- 
payers are  already  paying  until  it  hurts, 
and  they  will  resent  paying  more  taxes. 
Unless  they  think  their  money  is  being 
spent  for  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  will  be  a  revolt  by  the  tax- 
payer at  the  polls. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  recommitted  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghiia.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  West  Virgima  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  again,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
outline  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  delete 
title  II  from  the  pending  bill.  These  rea- 
sons, which  I  expressed  on  yesterday,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  so  far  outweigh  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  title  II  which  have 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  others  that  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  the  overv.he'.ming  consensus  of  this 
body  that  the  pending  bill  cannot  be 
approved  until  it  is  shorn  of  title  II. 

First,  Mr.  President,  the  program  pro- 
posed by  this  title  would  create  half  a 
million  new  jobs  at  a  time  when  there 
are  probably  1  million  existing  unfilled 
job  openings  in  our  economy  and  when 
there  are  50,000  unfilled  openings  in 
MDTA  projects  in  the  Nation's  48  largest 
cities.  Before  we  create  another  lialf  mil- 
lion job  openings,  we  clearly  should  con- 
centrate on  filling  as  many  of  these  exist- 
ing jobs  and  job  training  openings  as 
possible.  The  problem  Is  not  a  shortage 
of  jobs  in  the  United  States,  but  rather  a 
lack  of  qualified  people  to  fill  job  open- 
ings and,  in  that  respect,  title  II  of  this 
bill  would  go  charging  off  in  the- wrong 
direction  and  at  the  wrong  time. 

Second,  the  jobs  that  this  title  would 
create  would  be  what  I  have  called 
pseudo-jobs.  They  would  be.  as  I  said 
yesterday,  make-work  jobs,  shadow  jobs, 
deadend  jobs,  jobs  without  a  future,  and 
jobs  without  the  essential  ingredients  of 
meaningful  employment.  Such  jobs 
would  not  only  isolate  the  poor  from  the 
rest  of  society  and  freeze  poverty  Into 
the  proposed  job  categories,  but  would 
also  make  this  body  that  much  more 
vulnerable  to  charges  of  supporting  Fed- 
eral handouts,  as  well  as  hopelessly  dis- 
rupt and  undercut  the  President's  care- 
fully considered  program  for  bringing 
greater  job  opportunities  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  this  crash  program 
would  crash  right  Into  a  solid  wall  of 
public  disapproval  and  by  providing  half 
a  million  leaf-raking  assignments  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  national  need 
for  trained,  skilled,  and  truly  qualified 
workers. 

Third,  the  program  proposed  by  this 
title  would  be  at  odds  with  existing  em- 
ployment opportunity  programs  firmly 
supported  by  the  administration  which 
really  can  offer  meaningful,  purposeful, 
and  career-oriented  jobs.  These  admin- 
istration programs,  such  as  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
which  have  already  proved  their  success 
many  times  over  in  training  or  retrain- 
ing people  for  better  jobs,  are  the  ones 
that  we  should  give  our  support  to,  rather 
than  going  off  halfcocked  in  search  of 
new  panaceas  through  Ul-conceived  and 
massively  funded  new  programs. 

Foiuth.  title  n  must  be  rejected  be- 
cause its  provisions  are  so  very  vague, 
ambiguous,  and  unclear.  Instead  of 
being  the  product  of  careful  and  thorough 
study  and  consideration  in  the  normal 
committee  process,  this  program  is  urged 
upon  us  de  novo,  springing  from  the 
imagination  of  its  sponsors.  Rather  than 
the  product  of  exhaustive  hearings,  this 
program  has   been   the  subject   of   no 
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bearings  whatsoever.  Even  if  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  were  con- 
vinced that  a  real  national  emergency 
existed  in  this  area,  so  as  to  justify  an 
emergency  program  of  tlie  type  here 
proix)sed,  the  underlying  concepts  as 
well  as  the  working  details  of  such  a 
program  would  have  to  be  set  forth  for 
our  deliberation  in  far  more  concrete  and 
far  more  carefully  evaluated  form  than 
is  the  case  here.  Indeed,  the  manifest 
defects  in  this  title  have  been  called  to 
our  attention  by  four  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Dominick,  Fannon, 
Murphy,  and  Griffin,  in  supplemental 
views  which  they  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill. 

I  am  especially  persuaded  by  Sena- 
tor Murphy's  observation  with  regard  to 
title  II  that — 

Here,  again,  we  seem  to  be  faced  with  a 
lack  of  plaxming,  a  lack  of  deanltlon,  a  lack 
of  guidelines,  and  an  absence  of  complete 
preptiration.  In  good  conscience.  I  cannot 
agree  to  spending  $2.8  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  on  such  a  program. 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is 
the  fact  that  title  II  of  this  bill  would 
have  a  tremendous  inflationary  impact 
on  the  economy  at  precisely  the  time 
when  anti-inflationary  measures  are  in 
order.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  nearly 
$3  billion  poured  indiscriminately  into 
500,000  jobs  of  very  slight  productivity 
must  either  give  us  a  solid  dose  of  new 
Inflation  or  force  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  raise  taxes  even  higher,  and 
probably  much  higher,  than  now  pro- 
posed. Now  is  not  the  time  to  add  to  an 
already  fantastic  national  debt,  or  to  in- 
crease an  anticipated  deficit  for  fiscal 
1968,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^ 
has  estimated  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  could  go  as  high 
as  $29  billion.  The  additional  $1.3  billion 
required  under  this  title  for  fiscal  1968 
would  not  only  compound  this  extremely 
dangerous  deficit,  but  would  also  be  a 
cruel  blow  to  a  President  who  is  striving 
diligently  to  balance  national  needs 
against  available  limited  national  re- 
sources. Tliis  title  would  play  havoc  with 
the  President's  carefully  considered  and 
reasonably  developed  antipoverty  budget 
and  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  growing 
fiscal  crisis. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, tills  title  raises  extremely  trouble- 
some basic  philosophical  questions  which 
I  feel  have  got  to  be  fully  answered  be- 
fore we  take  a  further  step  down  the 
road  proposed  by  title  II.  Is  our  country 
ready  at  this  time  to  provide  a  sub- 
sidized and  purpxjseless  job  to  anyone 
who  cannot  or  will  not  find  work  on  his 
own?  Where  is  the  connection  between 
such  a  program  and  truly  productive, 
meaningful  employment?  How  would  we 
ever  elevate  people  out  of  tlie  make-work 
jobs  this  title  would  provide?  If  this 
program  were  enacted,  would  we  not  be 
creating  a  vast  new  public  welfare  bu- 
reaucracy? Can  we  justify  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  paying  up  to  half  a  million 
people  for  doing  nothing  productive, 
over  the  objections  of  the  administration 
and  contrary  to  our  national  economic 
situation  and  our  priority  commitment  to 


victory  in  'Vietnam?  Can  we  ask  the 
American  taxpayers  to  assume  the  added 
and  probably  permanent  public  burden 
which  tills  Utle  would  entail?  Do  we 
have  the  slightest  idea  where  such  a 
program  would  lead  in  the  future  except 
our  knowledge,  based  upon  abundant  ex- 
perience, that  it  would  inevitably  mush- 
room beyond  all  manageable  bounds? 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  2  additional  minutes 
allotted  to  each  side  and  that  the  vote 
which  was  to  take  place  at  1  o'clock  be 
delayed  until  1  ;04  p.m. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  reserve  that  request? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruen- 
ing]  has  just  asked  if  I  could  yield  him 
1  minute.  Could  we  make  it  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Could  we  make  It  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  and  ask  for 
5  additional  minutes  to  each  side,  and 
that  the  vote  occur  at  1 ;  10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  we  ask  the  American  tax- 
payers to  assume  the  added  and  probably 
permanent  public  burden  which  this 
title  would  entaU?  Do  we  have  the 
slightest  idea  where  such  a  program 
would  lead  in  the  future  except  our 
knowledge.  ba.sed  upon  abundant  ex- 
perience, that  it  would  inevitably  mush- 
room beyond  all  manageable  bounds? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
to  me.  and  I  think  to  the  decided  major- 
ity of  this  body  as  well,  that  the  sense 
of  the  American  people  and  of  their  Con- 
gress today  is  that  this  program  is  both 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  my  motion  be  accepted,  so  as 
to  delete  this  ill-considered  title  from 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
author, with  Senator  Clark,  of  this  bill, 
I  consider  it  a  matter  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  to  rise  in  its  defense. 

I  shall  vote  against  recommitting  the 
bill,  and  my  reason,  first.  Is  that  we  now 
have  a  consensus  In  Congress,  in  my 
judgment,  and  in  the  country,  that  the 
key  to  dealing  with  the  poverty  program 
is  jobs. 

Second,  tlii.s  is  a  basic  national  crisis, 
tantamount  to  the  crises  which  we  face 
in  Vietnam,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  priority.  All  the  arguments 
made  against  it  are  the  business-as- 
usual  arguments.  This  is  not  business  as 
usual.  You  had  widespread  riots  and  vio- 
lence in  American  cities  this  past  sum- 
mer, involving  almost  80  cities.  You  may 
have  them  this  winter ;  we  hope  and  pray 
we  will  not.  Now  is  the  time  to  provide 
against  that  situation. 

So  I  urge  that  this  matter  be  dealt 
with  on  the  national  priority  to  which  it 
Is  entitled.  Do  not  charge  the  Vietnam 
war  against  this  priority.  If  you  do,  you 
will  suffer  a  tremendous  slackening  In 


morale,  as  well  as  grave  danger  to  do- 
mestic tranquility,  which  we  have  al- 
ready experienced. 

Filially.  Mr.  President,  eveiTthing  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said  we 
have  done.  These  are  meaningful  jobs, 
based  on  training,  based  on  education. 
They  tie  the  private  enterprise  system  in 
completely. 

This  program  is  basic,  constructive, 
and  well  architected.  This  is  the  very 
contribution.  This  was  Senator  Clark's 
program.  I  wrote  into  it  all  the  features 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
stated  he  wants.  They  are  in  the  bill. 

Tlie  important  feature  is  that  this 
matter  must  be  put  on  the  right  priority. 
We  are  not  paying  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
We  should  not  be  under  the  charge  by 
millions  of  Americans  that  we  are  taking 
It  out  of  their  backs.  That  is  why  this 
program  is  necessary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

THE    EFFORTS    TO    FIGHT    THE    WAE    ON    POVEBTY 
SHOULD    BE    EXPANDED NOT    CCT    BACK 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  consistently  voting  against 
all  amendments  intended  to  cut  back 
tlie  funds  to  be  made  available  for  the 
war  on  poverty. 

This  is  no  time  to  go  back  on  the  Na- 
tion's commitments  to  our  economically 
disadvantaged. 

For  years  now  I  have  been  stating  that 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  an  il- 
legal, immoral,  and  unconstitutional 
war  in  Vietnam,  where  it  is  an  aggressor 
against  people  who  have  been  fighting 
for  their  independence  from  foreign 
domination  for  decades. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  become  involved  in  fighting  such  an 
unjustified  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  cost 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  fine  American 
boys  killed  or  wounded  at  an  ever- 
escalating  rate  and  at  a  cost  In  dollars 
of  more  than  $3  billion  each  month. 

It  is  far,  far  worse  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  so  deeply  committed  to 
fighting  in  Vietnam  that  it  must  neglect 
its  vital  needs  ai,  home.  What  shall  it 
profit  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
costly  stalemate  in  Vietnam  while  our 
cities  continue  in  their  squalor  or  go  up 
in  flames,  while  its  poor  face  at  least 
another  generation  of  misery  and  de- 
spair, while  its  natural  resources  lie  fal- 
low and  undevelor>ed.  and  while  the  edu- 
cation and  health  needs  of  its  people  are 
being  shortchanged? 

Some  years  ago,  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
speaking  for  the  Soviet  Union  about  the 
United  States,  said;  '"We  shall  bury  you!" 

Are  we  now  seeing  this  prophecy  com- 
ing true? 

While  the  \  ital  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  both  men  and  dollars  are  being 
needlessly  squandered  in  the  rice  paddies 
and  jungles  of  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  able  to  devote  its  men  and  money  to 
the  development  of  its  own  countrj*. 

This  reckless  and  needless  course  of 
action  is  cruelly'  tmfair  to  those  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  who  were 
promised  the  alleviation  of  their  mani- 
fold ills  through  an  all-out  war  against 
poverty  only  to  have  the  wherewithal 
to  carry  out  the  war  wasted  in  Vietnam. 
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I  cannot,  I  will  not,  vote  to  deprive  the 
poor  of  the  United  States  of  funds  so 
urgently  needed  for  their  relief  only  to 
have  those  funds  siphoned  off  not  only 
for  irresponsibly  fighting  a  senseless  war 
in  Vietnam  but  also  to  line  the  pockets 
of  the  corrupt  military  and  civilian  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. ^       ... 

I  shall  vote  against  recommitting  this 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .    .  ,.  , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi. 
President,  I  shall  support  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  strike 
title  n  from  the  bill. 

If  title  n  is  retained  it  would  cost  $2.8 
billion  over  the  amount  recommended  in 
the  budget.  We  are  already  confronted 
with   a   deficit   averaging   S2   billion   a 
month    and   an   administration   request 
for  a   10  percent  increase  in  taxes.   It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  each  1  percent 
Increase  in  taxes  provides  approximately 
$1   billion.   So   those   who   will   vote   to 
retain  title  II  in  the  bill,  which  would  re- 
quire an  additional  $2.8  billion  expendi- 
ture should  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
they  will  in  effect  be  voting  for  a  3  per- 
cent   Increase   across-the-board   in    in- 
come taxes.  This  is  above  the  increase 
already  requested  by  the  President.  Un- 
less they  are  willing  to  finance  that  in- 
crease I  do  not  believe  they  should  vote 
for  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

In  summation,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators,  first,  that  no  hearings  have 
been  held  on  title  II. 

Second,  the  language  in  title  n  is 
vague,  ambiguous,  unclear,  and  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  are  not  concrete  and 
well  delineated. 

Third,  ample  authorities  exist  now  to 
do  the  things  which  title  n  would  provide. 
Fourth,  we  would  be  embarking  on  a 
new  program  which  we  might  exi>ect,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  to  mushroom,  like  the 
prophet's  gourd,  overnight.  Title  II  would 
provide  authorization  for  $2.8  billion  over 
the  next  2  years;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  of  course,  we  might  expect — if  we 
have  learned  anything  by  experience- 
that  the  next  request  would  be  even 
larger. 

Fifth,  I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  this  authorization  is  above  the 
President's  request,  in  the  amount  of  $2.8 
billion.  That  represents  almost  $3  per 
minute  for  every  minute  that  has  passed 
since  Jesus  Christ  was  born. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  here  is 
the  place  to  apply  some  economy  to  a 
measure  which  has  not  been  requested  by 
the  President,  and  to  a  measure  which 
will  only  exacerbate  the  problems  con- 
comitant with  a  great  national  deficit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  will  answer  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  In  a  friendly  way,  but  cate- 
gorically. 

First,  there  was  no  need  for  hearings 
on  this  emergency  employment  bill.  We 
have  a  pamphlet  this  thick  showing  what 
all  the  witnesses  said  and  the  statements 


we  received,  emphasizing  the  need  for  an 
emergency  employment  program  now. 
Hearings  would  not  have  changed  this 
amount  of  $1  nor  would  it  have  changed 
one  word  in  the  bill. 

Second,  the  language  is  not  vague.  It 
is  precise.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  exactly  what  he  would  need  to  put 
this  action  into  effect.  The  bill  is  well 
drawn.  It  is  not  vague. 

Third,  there  is  not  ample  authority  to 
put  this  program  into  effect,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  should  say  there  is.  Although 
there  may  be  authority,  there  is  no 
money;  and  what  is  needed  is  the  money 
to  do  the  job. 

Fourth,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  said  that  the  new  program  will 
mushroom— and  it  probably  will.  It 
probably  will  mushroom  next  year,  be- 
cause the  Urban  Coalition  has  asked  for 
a  million  jobs,  not  200,000;  and  I  predict 
that  before  1968  is  over,  we  will  get  them, 
because  we  need  them,  and  the  American 
people  will  insist  on  it. 

Fifth,  of  course,  this  bill  is  above  the 
budset  request  of  the  President.  This  is 
so  because  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest authorizes  a  swollen  mUitary  budg- 
et, far  above  the  legitimate  security  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  apply  economy. 
As  I  have  said  earlier  in  this  debate,  the 
place  from  which  to  get  the  money  Is 
the  militai-y  budget. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  vote  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  but  I  release  all 
my  colleagues  who  are  committed  to  vote 
in"  support  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  to  vote  as  they  see  fit.  They  will 
vote  as  their  consciences  dictate,  and  my 
conscience  dictates  that  I  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  emergency  program 
of  on-the-job  training  for  unemployed 
people  provided  in  title  11  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  amendments  bill 
we  are  now  considering.  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter to  train  people  to  be  workers  and 
taxpayers  than  to  leave  them  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  This  whole  program  will  cost 
less  for  an  entire  year  than  the  Vietnam 
war  costs  every  2  weeks.  It  will  provide 
some  Federal  funds  to  continue  the 
emergency  employment  efforts  Governor 
Agnew  of  Maryland  started  in  Baltimore 
this  summer.  These  jobs  and  the  money 
to  pay  for  them  are  desperately  needed 
in  our  own  State.  ' 

This  is  no  WPA  bill.  It  will  provide  a 
steppingstone  between  unemployment 
and  jobs  in  private  business  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  untrained  people  every 
year.  Cities  and  States  will  receive  the 
money  necessary  to  hire  unemployed  peo- 
ple to  work  on  public  projects— like  park 
construction,  conservation,  and  housing 
and  neighborhood  improvement — which 
are  needed  In  both  cities  and  rural  areas. 
The  program  will  take  more  than  200,- 
000  untrained  workers  a  year,  give  them 
on-the-job  training,  and  move  these  men 
Into  private  employment  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  taxpayers  out 
of  tax  eaters. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
voted  against  the  motion  of  the  acting 
majority  leader,  Senator  Byrd,  of  West 


Virginia,  to  recommit  S.  2338  with  In- 
structions to  the  committee  to  strike  from 
the  bill  title  II.  Title  II  would  have  pro- 
vided an  authorization  of  $2.8  billion  for 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.  The  motion  was 
successful,  and  title  II  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

The  support  of  title  n  was  a  matter  of 
great  controversy.  In  frankness,  if  it  had 
been  adopted  and  passed  and  approved 
by  the  House,  it  would  create  a  difficult 
fiscal  problem.  Thus,  the  question  of  vot- 
ing against  striking  this  title  did  raise 
the  question  of  fiscal  responsibility,  even 
though  it  was  known  that  it  would  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

But  as  in  all  our  decisions  In  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  appropriations.  Members 
give  priority  to  those  subjects  which  they 
believe  to  be  of  the  greatest  Importance. 
During  this  session,  I  have  voted  to  re- 
duce appropriations  In  a  total  sum  larger 
than  that  involved  in  title  II  of  this  bill. 
On  September  25.  I  voted  against  the 
military  construction  bill  authorizing  $2.3 
billion  which  could  have  been  postponed 
to  later  years.  Bills  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  before  this  session  is 
over  will  cost  more  than  $2.8  billion— for 
programs  v;hich  are  not  needed  in  this 
year,  and  against  which  I  will  vote.  I 
voted  for  title  II  as  an  expression  of  my 
belief  that  a  program  to  provide  employ- 
ment must  eventually  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  While  there  are  undoubtedly 
those  who  could  find  employment,  and 
everv  effort  must  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, there  are  thousands  who  because  of 
lack  of  education  and  training  cannot  do 
so.  This  problem  of  unemployment,  lack 
of  education  and  housing  have  become 
the   major   domestic   issues   before   this 
country,  and  must  be  met.  They  will  re- 
quire the  full  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  also  local  governments  and 
most  important  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
frequently  been  said  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  In 
the  world.  In  fact,  it  has  been  accused 
at  times  of  being  too  deliberative.   Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  respectfully  suggest  to- 
day  that   this   great   deliberative   body 
consider  an  admittedly  extreme  but  def- 
initely possible  alternative,  that  is,  ac- 
tion without  deliberation.  Is  there  even 
one  among  us  who  would  advocate  such 
procedure?  Who  in  these  ranks  would 
substitute  impulse  for  committee  hear- 
ings, whim  for  deliberations,  and  reflexes 
for  Senate  debate?  The  very  idea,  Mr. 
President,  sounds  preposterous.  But  that 
is  precisely  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  today.  Despite  the  deepest  traditions 
of  the  Senate,  despite  this  body's  historic 
insistence  on  thorough  investigation  and 
full  discussion,  we  have  been  offered  for 
action  the  unstudied,  undocumented,  un- 
tested and  unproven  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  No  hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill.  Mr.  President.  Not  1  minute  of  sub- 
committee consideration  was  given  to  it. 
Instead,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
was  simply  tacked  onto  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  and  sent  to  the 
full  committee  with  scarcely  mere  than 
what  amounted  to  a  sparse  letter  of  in- 
troduction.  You  might  say,   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  committee  gave  this 
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intruder  the  attention  It  deserved  imder 
the  circumstances  for  it  failed  complete- 
ly to  give  the  act  the  detailed  considera- 
tion due  any  proposal  of  this  magnitude. 
In  fact,  the  report  expressing  the  need 
for  such  a  program  is  no  more  than  a 
compilation  of  excerpts  from  testimony 
on  S.  1545  as  well  as  some  articles  ex- 
pressing the  need  for  the  creation  of 
jobs.  Where  is  the  expert  testimony? 
Where  is  the  examination  of  witnesses? 
Where  are  the  normal,  probing,  clarify- 
ing, perfecting  committee  arguments,  pro 
and  con?  There  are  none.  Mr.  President, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  which 
I  shall  mention  in  a  moment.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  should  be  recommitted. 

If,  Mr.  President,  there  had  been  full 
hearings  and  study  of  the  proposed 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  two  highly 
important  facts  would  certainly  have 
been  emphasized  and  pubUclzed.  First,  of 
course.  Is  the  fact  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $2.8 
billion,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  collected  If  the  President's 
request  for  a  tax  Increase  Is  approved 
by  the  Congress.  Second,  and  most  Im- 
portant, Is  the  fact  that  the  act  fails  to 
provide  even  a  plan  which  might  result 
in  meaningful  and  permanent  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  points 
briefly. 

At  the  present  time,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Congress  Is  being  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  a  10  percent  surtax. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  only  re- 
move some  $8  billion  from  a  budgetary 
deficit  which.  It  Is  estimated,  could  reach 
$29  billion  for  the  fiscal  year.  Yet  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  would  eat 
up  nearly  one-third  of  the  extra  revenue 
collected.  The  American  taxpayer  Is 
already  shouldering  a  heavy  burden,  and 
your  mail  and  my  mall  show  that  he  Is 
beginning  to  rebel.  If  he  Is  to  be  asked 
to  carry  this  additional  load  as  well, 
he  deserves  to  know  that  the  money  is 
not  going  to  be  channeled  into  a  waste- 
ful effort.  Yet  we  have  no  evidence  to 
this  effect.  What  kinds  of  jobs  will  be 
provided?  How  many?  Is  this  the  best 
plan  for  alleviating  the  existing  employ- 
ment problem?  Our  taxpayers,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  this  body  which  represents 
them  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  demand 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  without  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  this  seems  to  be 
simply  another  case  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  the  Secretary  although  in  the 
very  bill  we  are  considering  today  we 
have  had  ample  evidence  of  the  results 
of  such  procedure. 

In  the  absence  of  full  hearings  and 
studies,  we  must  ti-y  to  interpret  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  from  Its 
text  alone  and  herein  we  find  that  the 
Intent  is  to  provide  employment  for 
"large  concentrations  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  jobs  In  regular,  com- 
petitive employment  because  of  lack  of 
education,  occupation  and  skill,  or  work 
experience  and  because  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement."  In  order  to  accomplish 
this.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
authorize   funds   for   employment   pro- 


grams In  such  fields  as  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  and 
parks.  However,  these  will  not  be  perma- 
nent employment  opportunities.  They 
will  only  be  make  work.  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  circumstances  of  to- 
day dictate  against  the  application  of 
such  methods  which,  as  we  all  know,  were 
once  employed  in  another  era  to  meet  a 
different  problem.  Let  me  explain.  When 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  were  in- 
stituted during  the  great  depression,  the 
unemployment  rate  In  this  Nation  was 
24.9  percent.  Those  were  devastating 
times  demanding  drastic  measures.  Of 
necessity,  the  viable  solution  sought  at 
the  time  required  the  inclusion  of  make- 
work  programs  as  there  was  a  desperate 
need  to  regenerate  the  economy:  that  is. 
to  put  money  into  i:)eople's  pockets  and 
thereby  increase  purchasing  power.  To- 
day, on  the  other  hand,  our  Nation  is 
generally  affluent,  shouldering  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  less  than  4  percent. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
tread  down  the  path  we  took  in  the 
1930's  under  dissimilar  conditions. 

Make  no  mistake.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  speak  lightly  of  our  unemployment 
problem.  Even  an  miemployment  rate  of 
4  percent  demands  our  attention  and  as- 
sistance, and  the  degree  of  urgency  be- 
comes all  the  more  apparent  when  we 
study  the  problem  in  its  true  perspective 
and  perceive  the  extent  to  which  the 
Illness  Is  concentrated  in  our  heavily 
populated  urban  areas.  For  instance,  15 
percent  of  the  people  living  in  Hough  are 
without  work;  12  percent  in  South  Los 
Angeles;  13  percent  in  the  Bayside  sec- 
tion of  Oakland,  and  11  percent  in  the 
Misslon-Fillmore  district  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Appropriately,  the  bill  recognizes 
the  need  in  such  areas  but  it  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  remedy.  True,  the  unem- 
ployed in  Hough  and  South  Los  Angeles 
and  in  hundreds  of  other  similar  areas 
throughout  the  counti-y  need  jobs,  but 
jobs,  as  such,  are  not  enough.  They  need 
lasting  jobs  with  advancement  possibili- 
ties. "Today  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
1.3  million  job  vacancies  in  industry. 
The  task  we  now  face,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  the  unemployed  person  with  the 
necessary  skills  so  that  he  can  fill  these 
existing  vacancies.  This  Is  the  basic 
philosophy  behind  economic  opportunity 
and  we  should  not  distort  It.  What  we 
need — Indeed,  what  Is  envisioned  by  the 
phrase  "economic  opportunity  " — is  em- 
phasis on  our  school  systems,  our  adult 
basic  education  programs,  vocational 
education,  transportation  and  job  skill 
training.  Short-term,  make-work  jobs 
will  not  suffice. 

The  Congress  has  considered  and  made 
available  many  job  training  programs.  It 
is  now  taking  under  advisement  other 
plans  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
end — for  example,  the  provision  for  tax 
incentives  for  industry  to  offer  training 
programs  to  the  unemployed  or  upgrad- 
ing programs  to  the  presently  employed, 
and  the  proposal  that  tax  Incentives  be 
offered  to  industries  which  create  new- 
plants  In  disadvantaged  urban  areas, 
thereby  bringing  job  opportunities  with- 
in geographical  reach  of  the  imemployed. 


Before  the  enactment  of  any  of  these 
proix)sals,  however,  hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted and  sufficient  testimony  will  be 
taken  so  that  the  Congress  can  make 
intelligent  decisions  in  terms  of  need, 
cost-effectiveness  and  possible  efficacy  as 
compared  to  other  programs.  On  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  we  have 
no  such  information. 

I  might  add  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  private  industry  has  already 
demonstrated  dramatically  that  it  can 
and  will  tackle  the  job  and  produce  posi- 
tive results.  In  my  own  area  of  Los  An- 
geles, for  instance,  in  the  highly  publi- 
cized community  of  Watts,  private  enter- 
prise under  the  leadership  of  Chad  Mc- 
Clellan  went  to  work  voluntarily  with  no 
Government  funding  whatsoever  and 
filled  at  least  18.000  jobs  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  Also  in  Watts,  Aerojet-General 
opened  a  manufacturing  plant  to  employ 
local  people  in  making  tents  for  the 
armed  forces.  The  company's  first  Gov- 
ernment contract  was  worth  $2.5  million 
and  resulted  in  the  employment  of  450 
persons.  Mr.  President,  these  are  per- 
manent job  opportunities  that  are  being 
offered.  I  would  hope  that  when  the  Con- 
gress embarks  on  an  emergency  employ- 
ment program  it  will  confine  itself  to 
finding  ways  to  offer  this  type  of  oppor- 
tunity instead  of  ,">ome  make-work  plan 
which,  I  want  to  emphasize  again,  would 
provide  only  a  temporary  solution  at 
best. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  to  recommit. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin  J .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  'nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton  J .  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay.'^  I  witlihold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (When  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy ] .  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  DODD  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy  1.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
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a  pair  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  RossellI.  U  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  DERKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afHrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke! .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  'nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr,  MACNtrsoMl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI.  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin!  .  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussELt] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker!, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  previ- 
ously announced. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton!  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would 
e£ich  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays23,  as  follows . • 

[No.  276  Leg.) 
YE.\S— 54 
Aiken  Fa'uln  Mclntyre 

AUott  Fong  Miller 

Anderson  FulUrlght  Monroney 

Bennett  Griffln  Montoya 

Bible  Hansen  Mundt 

Bos'gs  Hayden  Murphy 

Brevrster  Hulceiilooper      Pearson 

Burdlck  HUl  Proxmlre 

Byrd  Va.  HoU.ind  Smathers 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        HolUngs  Smith 

Cannon  HruslLa  Sparkman 

Carlson  Jordan,  NC,       Snong 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho    Stennls 

Cotton  Kuchel  Svminston 

CurtU  LauBche  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  Lon?,  La.  Thurmond 

Eastland  McCIellan  Williams.  Del. 

EUender  McGovern  Young,  N  Dtik. 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hataeld 


Baker 

Brooke 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Ervln 

Gore 


NAYS— 28 

Jack.son 

Javits 

Long.  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morse 

Nelson 

Pell 


Percy 
Randolph 

Rlblcoff 
Scott 
Tvdlnps 
WUUams.  N  J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Inouye  Moss 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Mu.^kle 
Kennedy,  N.Y.  Pastore 
Mai;nuson  Prouty 

Mansfield  Russell 

Morton  Tower 


So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  re- 
commit was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania whether  he  knows  how  many 
amendments   are  still   to  be  offered.  I 
believe  there  are  about  a  dozen  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  kindly  withhold  that  requost  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions just  given  by  the  Senate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  report  back  the  bill,  S. 
2388 — that  is  to  say.  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  Senate— with  title  II  stricken  out. 
May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the 
remaining  amendments  are  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prottty]  has  one,  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy] 

has  two 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tlie  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Williams]  has  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  am 
interested  to  know  that  he  has  one.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

Does  anvone  else  have  amendments  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle?  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney! has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully sug,gest  that  perhaps  a  time 
limitation  might  be  contrived  on  these 
amendments  now  that  the  authors  of  the 
bill  are  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  to  advise  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  that  I  am  going  to 
have  to  answer  that  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
There  are  some  amendments  on  which 
I  would  be  glad  to  agree  to  a  time  limit, 
but  there  are  others  on  which  I  have 
commitments,  to  Senators  who  are  out 
of  town,  not  to  allow  votes.  I  think  I 
should,  if  I  can,  protect  them  until  they 
get  back  from  a  very  important  engage- 
ment in  Boston. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
one  amendment  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  change  the  figure  in  title  n  of  the 
budget  estimate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Title  II  has  been  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  meant 
title  I. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  very  amend- 
ment on  which  I  cannot  agree  to  put  a 
time  limitation  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  suggested.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  we  can  dispose  of  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If   the 


Senator  prefers,  I  will  withhold  that 
amendment.  Let  us  dispose  of  the  others 
first,  and  then  I  will  offer  it  later. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  bill  open  to  further 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
PnouTY  is  as  follows: 

On  page  91,  between  lines  14  and  15,  In- 
sert the   following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  after  bcc- 
Uon  618: 
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"  ■eesponsibilitt  for  follow  through 
progxams 

"  'Sec  619.  Pursuant  to  section  602(d),  the 
Director  shall  delegate  his  functions  under 
section  221(b)(2)  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  and  such 
functions  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,'  " 

On  page  55,  line  22,  Insert  the  following 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence:  "Funds  for  such 
program  shall  be  transferred  directly  from 
the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  WelXare.  Financial  aselstance  for 
such  projects  shall  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
reUry  on  the  basis  of  agreements  reached 
with  the  Director  directly  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  such  agreements." 

On  page  54,  line  22,  strike  the  word  "sub- 
section" and  insert  the  following:  "subsec- 
tions (b)  (2)  and". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last  July 
the  OfBce  of  Education  and  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  jointly  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  new  edu- 
cational venture — Operation  Follow- 
through.  Thirty  school  districts  in  25 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  were  selected  to  participate  in  pilot 
projects.  "Graduates"  of  Headstart  and 
other  preschool  programs — some  3,000  in 
all— are  now  enrolled  in  the  projects. 

Research  shows  that  many  of  the  gains 
made  in  Headstart  are  lost  if  these  chil- 
dren do  not  continue  to  receive  special 
attention  and  assistance  in  overcoming 
the  handicaps  imposed  on  them  by  pov- 
erty. PoUowthrough  will  provide  that  at- 
tention and  assistance. 

The  central  concept  of  PoUowthrough 
is   to   bring   together   the   resources  of 


school,  community,  and  family  to  help 
the  child.  With  the  special  assistance 
available  under  the  program,  it  will  l>e 
possible  to  provide  individual  educa- 
tional diagnosis  and  prescription  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  particular  child.  The 
programs  utilize  instructional  specialists 
and  new  teaching  techniques,  teacher 
aides,  psychologists,  social  workers,  doc- 
tors, dentists — all  ser\ices  needed  to 
bring  the  children  up  to  the  level  of  their 
more  affluent  classmates. 

The  amendment  now  before  this  body 
will  insure  that  this  program  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  in  the  manner 
currently  provided  in  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the 
Director  has  delegated  his  resixinsibility 
for  administering  this  program  to  the 
Secretary — who.  in  turn,  has  vested  the 
authority  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Tills  agreement  provides  in  most  cases 
that  grants  shall  be  made  to  local  public 
educational  agencies,  which  are  required 
to  make  services  available  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  to  children  in  both  public  and 
nonpubUc  schools.  If  a  local  educational 
agency  is  unable  or  unwilhng  to  provide 
services  to  children  in  nonpublic  schools 
on  an  equitable  basis,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  arrange  with  an  ap- 
propriate community  action  agency  to 
provide  such  services.  Where  the  school 
district  serves  an  area  which  has  a  com- 
munity action  agency,  it  is  required  to 
consult  with  such  agency  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  Follow-through  program,  and 
school  districts  must  involve  parents  both 
in  the  development  of  the  applications 
and  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  programs. 

Under  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, apphcants  are  required  to 
maintain  current  levels  of  effort  in  the 
grade  levels  in  which  the  PoUowthrough 
children  are  enrolled.  They  are  also  en- 
couraged to  utilize  other  available  funds, 
such  as  those  provided  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  in  developing  the  best 
possible  program  for  the  early  elemen- 
tary grades. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
officials  of  OEO  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation stressed  that  the  programs  en- 
visioned by  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing were  the  best,  educationally, 
that  could  be  devised.  Funding  through 
local  educational  agencies  assures  that 
PoUowthrough  programs  will  be  con- 
ducted during  the  school  day,  as  well  as 
after  school  and  In  the  summer  months. 
It  avoids  the  danger  that  disadvantaged 
children  In  the  early  grades  may  be 
channeled  into  a  second,  competitive 
school  system.  It  guarantees  that  those 
who  know  children  best — their  teachers 
and  their  parents — will  devise  supple- 
mentary programs  designed  to  compen- 
sate for  the  crippling  effects  of  poverty. 
This  program  has  already  been 
launched.  Children  are  now  receiving 
these  enriching  services.  To  change  the 
concept  of  Followthrough,  as  the  Com- 
mittee bill  proposes  to  do,  might  mean 
the  death  of  the  program  for  the  school 


year  which  has  already  begun.  School 
systems  have  begun  planning  programs 
for  next  year.  If  the  responsibility  were 
taken  away  from  the  schools  and  given 
to  community  action  agencies,  the  bene- 
fits of  advance  planning  would  be  lost. 
The  children  would  be  the  ultimate 
losers. 

Even  if  community  action  agencies  re- 
delegat€d  authority  for  Followthrough  to 
the  school  systems,  administrative  com- 
plexity would  threaten  the  success  of  the 
program.  Community  action  boards 
could  exercise  a  veto  power  over  educa- 
tional decisions.  School  officials  would  be 
confronted  with  a  maze  of  forms,  guide- 
lines, and  regulations  put  out  by  several 
different  Federal  and  State  agencies.  The 
result  could  be  adnunistrative  chaos. 

The  amendment  I  propose  will  simphfy 
the  administrative  mechanism  for  Oper- 
ation Followthrough.  It  assures  that  this 
program,  which  is  primarily  a  compen- 
satory education  program,  will  be  carried 
out  by  our  educational  system .  It  assures 
that  all  the  work  which  has  gone  into 
making  the  program  a  success  will  not 
be  lost.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  with  respect  to  Followthrough 
merely  writes  into  law  the  present  ad- 
ministrative practice  by  which  the  pro- 
gram has  been  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  said  earlier  when 
the  Senator  offered  the  amendment.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  and  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I  can- 
not understand  why  any  Senator  would 
want  to  have  a  rollcall  on  it.  because  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who  is 
against  it.  Therefore,  I  suggest  we  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment.  I 
asked  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  it  previously, 
and  put  it  off  when  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn.  The  reason  for  it  is  that 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  approach. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  inconsistency,  but 
I  think  the  Senate  should  go  on  record 
as  to  whether  these  matters  of  educa- 
tion belong  in  an  education  bill  or  do 
not.  It  cannot  divide  people  at  the  age 
of  3  and  4  and  say  we  will  put  3-  and 
4-year-olds  under  Operation  Headstart 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty 
and  then,  when  they  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  grand  old  age  of  5,  say  it  thinks 
they  should  be  under  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. I  think  they  belong  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
amendment. 

The  Headstart  program  is  not  a  new 
program  or  an  innovation.  I  remember 
when  my  sister,  who  was  killed  In  an 
automobile  accident  in  1964,  had  a  Head- 
start  operation  In  Dearborn,  Mich.,  In 
1951.  So  this  is  nothing  new. 

The  problems  of  education  belong  In 
the  schools.  That  Is  where  they  should 
be  handled.  Those  people  should  be  given 


the  opportunity  to  handle  education 
matters.  That  is  where  the  Follow - 
through  program  belongs.  It  is  an  ex- 
tension of  Operation  Headstart.  If  Head- 
start  and  Followthrough  mean  any- 
thing, they  are  part  of  the  same  program 
and  they  belong  in  the  same  agency. 

The  Senate  went  on  record  in  a  roll- 
call vote  as  favoring  taking  the  operation 
Headstart  and  putting  it  in  one  agency 
of  the  Government.  Now  it  is  going  to 
take  another  program,  called  Follow- 
through,  which  involves  only  possibly  a 
difference  of  half  a  year  in  the  age  of 
these  children,  and  say  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  That  is  perfect- 
ly all  right  with  me.  but  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  display  consistency. 

I  personally  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  as  I  did  for  the  amend- 
ment which  would  have  placed  Head- 
start  in  the  Office  of  Education.  I 
am  not  going  to  detain  the  Senate,  but 
I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  have  a  roll- 
call vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinJ.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [  Mr,  Kennedy  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Ervin  I.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  J.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tov^er]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr,  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  277  Leg.] 
TEAS — 89 

Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 


Carlson 

Fong 

Case 

Pulbrlght 

Church 

Griffln 

Clark 

Gruenlng 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Cotton 

Han-IB 

Curtis 

Hart 

Dirksen 

Hartke 

Dodd 

Hatfield 

Domlnlck 

Hayden 

Eastland 

Bickenlooper 

EUender 

Hill 

Fannin 

Holland 
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Honings 

Hrusk* 

Ir.ouye 

Jackson 

Javlis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordar-.  Idaiio 

Kuchel 

La'.ische 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mri-sflcid 

McCarthy 

McClellaQ 

McGee 

McGovem 
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Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MiUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

MuslUe 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prcuty 

Proxmlre 

Rand  )lph 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 11 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Pastore 
Kennedy,  NY.    Russell 
Morton  Tower 

Moss 


Blblcoff 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Sparlcin&n 

Spong 

Stenuls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Ty  dings 

Williams.  N  J. 

Williams.  D«l. 

Yarborough 

Toung,  NDak. 

Y^oung,  Ohio 


B^ker 
Brooke 

Ervln 
Gore 

So    Mr.    Prouty's    amendment    was 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .  ,     ^    , a 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  de.sk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pige  67.  line  1,  strike  "part  B  of  title 
I  and  Utle  II".  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "part  B  of  title  I,  title  11,  and 
part  B  of  title  III". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.   President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield.    , 
Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
pending   amendment  is  the  Governor's 
veto  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr   CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
California    be   willing   to   enter   into    a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for.  let  us 
say,   a  half  an  hour  on  a  side  on  the 
pending  amendment? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  the  ma- 
jority leader  agreeable  to  that? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

trNANlMOfS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Murphy  1  and  the  other  half  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
that  any  amendments  thereto  must  be 
germane.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Certain  Sena- 
tors want  to  vote  on  this  amendment,  and 
they  will  not  be  back  until  late  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 


tors will  be  coming  and  going  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  \manlmous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  renews  his  unan- 
imous-consent request.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
California  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Governor  of  a  State  in  which  a  Job  Corps 
camp  is  proposed  to  be  established  has 
the  power,  under  section  109,  to  prohibit 
its  construction  and  operation  if  he  be- 
lieves the  burdens  created  by  its  opera- 
tion would  outweigh  the  benefits  it  might 
engender. 

By  the  same  token,  section  209(c) 
grants  the  Governor  a  limited  veto  power 
over  the  title  I.  part  B.  and  title  n  proj- 
ects— the  work  training  and  community 
action  programs. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order?  I 
am  extremely  sorry  to  ask  for  order,  but 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  ord:  r. 

Mr.  MURPHY  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  be  heard.  I  ask  for  special  thought- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause I  think  what  I  have  to  say  is 
quite  important.  Otherwise,  I  would  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
the  matter  to  its  attention. 

Ml'.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  seconds? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  Senate  owes  him  the  cour- 
tesy, in  view  of  the  difficulty  he  has  in 
being  heard,  of  remaining  in  complete 
silence  while  we  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time, 
the  Governor  of  a  State  in  which  a  Job 
Corps  Camp  is  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, has  the  power,  under  section  109, 
to  prohibit  its  construction  and  opera- 
tion if  he  believes  the  burdens  created 
by  its  operation  would  outweigh  the 
benefits  it  might  engender. 

By  the  s£ime  token,  section  209(c) 
grants  the  governor  a  limited  veto  power 
over  title  I,  part  B.  and  title  n  projects — 
the  work  training  and  community  action 
programs. 

The  amendment  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  would  confer  this  same  limited 
veto  power  on  the  Governor  for  title  m, 
B  programs;  so  that  the  State's  chief 
executive  cou'.d  prohibit  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  migrant  assistance  pro- 
gram within  30  days  upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  grant  if  he  did  not  believe 
it  would  result  in  an  effective  weapon 
for  battling  the  symptoms  and  causes  of 
poverty  among  migrant  workers. 

Since  1964,  when  the  Congress  in- 
augurated the  war  on  poverty,  the  State 
OEO  offices  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
technical  expertise  in  the  problems 
causing  and  perpetuating  poverty. 
They  have  also  become  equipped  to 


deal  with  the  particular  problems  of 
their  States,  and  we  all  know  that  these 
problems  vary  from  State  to  State.  'While 
the  regional  OEO  offices  concentrate  on 
the  poverty  program  over  a  three-,  four-, 
or  five-State  area,  we  know  that  the 
State  OEO  offices  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  entire  needs  of  one  specific 
State.  Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  regional  and  Federal  OEO  offices 
ought  to  lock  to  the  State  office  for  the 
specific  requirements,  needs  and  pro- 
grams that  should  be  generated  for  that 
particular  State. 

The  necessity  of  utilizing  this  knowl- 
edge and  advice  i.s  underscored  in  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  Ralph  Gunder- 
son,  chief  of  mierant  programs  of  the 
California  State  OEO.  and  in  a  telegram 
from  Governor  Reagan.  The  correspond- 
ence ablv  states  the  problem  which  exists 
in  my  home  State  due  to  the  overlapping 
and  uncoord'natcd  activities  of  the  State 
and  regional  offices.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  and  the  telegram 
be  printed  in  the  Recor3  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
the  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recorp.  as  follows: 

Letteh  Prom  Mr.  GrNDEP.=-ON 
In  answer  to  your  query  on  migrant  adult 
education  programs  in  California: 

(1)  On  Janu.'iry  1.  1967,  the  administra- 
tion's position  toward  mierant  programs  was 
made  known  to  U.S.  OEO.  The  Brst  priority 
was  housing  for  migrants  with  associated 
prc^rams  of  day  care  and  health.  Advise  to 
thc^Governor  came  from  Dr.  Paul  O'Rourke. 
former  Director  of  Calirorni:i*s  OEO.  who  re- 
emphasized  priorities  in  testimony  in  Stock- 
ton on  Mav  11,  1967.  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Farm  Labor.  This  position 
has  not  been  changed  and  has  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Honorable  Theron  J.  Bell,  Direc- 
tor of  California  OEO. 

(2)  The  California  migrant  master  plan  Is 
designed  to  provide  adult  education  for  mi- 
grants on  a  continuing  basis  in  conjunction 
with  other  programs,  in  an  integrnt^d  frontal 
assauit  on  migrant  poverty.  Funding  outside 
the  migraJit  master  plan  prevents  a  coordi- 
nated and  structured  effort  to  eUmlnate  the 
causes  of  this  poverty,  and  proliferates  pro- 
grams which  contemplate  no  logical  culmina- 
tion (i.e..  Jobs). 

(3)  There  is  a  wide  body  of  criticism  at 
local  levels  about  st.ifflng  for  these  projects 
not  under  sUte  auspices.  Well  known  long 
time  proponents  of  dL^sention  and  agitation 
of  means  of  approaching  farm  labor  prob- 
lems are  ali  too  Ircquently  found  on  these 
staff  rolls.  In  our  opinion,  their  very  presence 
mitigates  against  community  acceptance  and 
cooperation  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
this  type  of  program. 

(4)  l!i  Ht  !°ast  two  counties  (Kern  a"d 
Stanislaus)  migrant  adult  education  projects 
were  approved  without  full  discussion  of  the 
issues.  Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visor.'; of  Kern  County  resigned  from  the 
Community  Action  Cor.ncil  because  they 
cfju'.d  not  obtain  full  details  on  the  progranus. 
Although  same  members  of  the  St.mislaus 
County  CAC  Insisted  on  further  debate,  the 
project  was  approved  without  such  discus- 
sion. 

(5)  The  stipend  system  Is  a  source  of 
potential  conflict  with  gainful  employment 
on  farms  where  the  Echool  may  be  competing 
with  the  farmer  for  the  time  of  the  wo-ker. 

(6)  Adult  education  programs  operated 
m  camps  under  the  migrant  master  plan 
tsnd  to  sprve  migrants  exclusively  with  the 
intent  of  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Local 
grants   of    this   kind   operating    presumably 
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only  In  the  off-season  tend  to  serve  seasonal 
farm  workers  and  do  Uttle  to  solve  migrant 
problems. 

i7i  Ineffective  administration  Is  a  common 
charge  leveled  at  these  programs;  i.e.,  pro- 
posed salary  raises  for  personnel  before  a 
project  is  even  begun,  early  staffing,  excessive 
needs  etc.  'We  do  not  think  any  of  the  projects 
are  yet  mature  enough  to  evaluate  their 
administration. 

(8)  Educational  programs  of  this  sort  are 
now  under  consideration  in  spite  of  the 
omni-present  controversy. 

(9)  The  programs  tend  to  be  extremely 
dear,  particularly  In  terms  of  administration 
changes  already  at  state  OEO. 

None  of  these  things  appear  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  of  the  President's  message 
of  November  11.  1966.  titled,  "Advice  and 
Consultatlonfl  with  State  and  Local  Officials." 

R.^LPH  GUNDEBSON, 

Chief,  Migrant  Progrc7ns,  OEO. 

Septsmber  26,  1967. 
Senator  Mcrpht  :  I  request  that  you  Imple- 
ment changes  in  legislation  to  provide 
Governors  veto  power  over  Title  IIliB) 
migrant  projects.  These  are  Intended  to  al- 
leviate poverty  among  farm  workers  and  their 
families,  problems  which  intimately  and  pro- 
foundly affect  this  State's  economy.  This 
power  Is  necessary  to  prevent  wasteful 
programs  and  to  provide  a  coordinated 
Federal-State   assault  on  existing   problems. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  fact  that  the 
Governor  is  unable  to  veto  title  IIIfB» 
programs  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for 
the  OEO  to  move  any  title  II  program, 
which  the  Governor  has  seen  fit  to  refuse, 
into  title  III.  To  demonstrate  this,  let  me 
cite  one  example  from  California. 

The  center  for  community  develop- 
ment, known  as  CCCD,  was  originally 
funded  in  the  amount  of  $280,000 
through  title  U.  This  organization  co- 
sponsored  the  Watts  Social  Action  Train- 
ing Center— SATC— which  gave  16-  to 
24-year-old  "leaders."  mostly  from  out- 
side 'Watts,  an  "intensive  social  action 
orientation  program"  which  included  the 
teaching  of  how  to  participate  in  an  orga- 
nized picket  line  and  demonstrations. 
The  CCCD  also  organized  farmworkers 
through  its  main  headquarters  in  Del 
Rey,  Calif.,  by  lending  personnel  to  Mr. 
Caesar  Chavez,  who  was  active  in  the 
area  at  that  time.  It  also  helped  garbage 
collectors  in  Bakersfield  form  a  union 
and  organize  a  strike.  Finally,  it  formed 
the  Los  Angeles  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nizing Committee. 

Not  only  did  I  question  the  propriety 
of  these  actions,  but  Governor  Reagan 
did  also:  and  when  the  CCCD  requested 
a  $100,000  refunding  grant,  the  Governor 
vetoed  it.  This  he  did  by  utilizing  section 
209<c). 

Soon  thereafter,  however,  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Central  California  Action 
A.ssociates — it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
have  substituted  an  "A"  for  one  "C"  and 
an  "A"  for  one  "D" — requested  more  than 
S3  million  for  an  adult  migrant  educa- 
tion pi'ogram  to  cover  an  eight  county 
area  and  to  be  funded  under  title  niB. 
Not  only  was  it  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  application  submitted  by  the  CCAA 
for  such  funding  contained  little  descrip- 
tion of  the  consistency  of  the  adult  mi- 
grant education  program  it  was  to  en- 
compass, but  also  that  the  directoi-s  of 
the  CCAA  were  exactly  the  same — to  the 
man — as  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
CXin 1755— Part  21 


CCCD.  which  no  longer  functioned.  This 
was  obviously  an  action  to  circumvent 
the  veto  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor, 
of  course,  had  no  say  in  approving  or 
refusing  this  new  grant,  since  it  was  a 
title  IIIB  program. 

Today,  it  is  funded  in  the  amount  of 
$1.5  million  and  it  is  beginning  to  op- 
erate. Exactly  what  the  program  is  do- 
ing, I  have  not  found  out.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  work  effectively  in  alleviating 
the  needs  of  the  migrant  workers  and 
help  the  poor  whom  it  was  intended  to 
help  in  the  first  instance.  But  I  have  no 
evidence  of  this.  The  diiectors  of  the 
program  have  since  been  changed — I  am 
pleased  to  report — but  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a 
change  took  months  of  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  citizeiis  in  the  eight- 
county  area  who  were  to  be  affected  by 
tliis  program,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor's  office,  this  Senator,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress.  So  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Governor,  this 
Senator,  and  the  citizens  of  the  area  are 
in  complete  agreement  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  migrant 
workers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  ones 
we  are  trying  to  help,  were  just  being 
told  what  might  be  done  in  the  future 
for  their  benefit;  but.  actually,  they  were 
getting  little,  if  any,  benefit.  This  could 
have  been  averted  had  the  Governor 
been  able  originally  to  review  the  pro- 
gram. The  veto  assures  the  State  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  be  heard,  to  im- 
prove the  program.  The  veto  is  only  iised 
when  necessary  and  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver 
can  override  the  veto,  as  he  could  under 
the  other  sections.  But  at  least  the  local 
representatives  of  the  people  of  that  area 
should  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  many  ex- 
amples that  I  could  cite  which  clearly 
are  not  the  intent  of  the  program,  as  I 

understand  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  beUeve.  quite  honestly,  that  In  the 
administration  of  these  large  sums  of 
money,  much  improvement  could  and 
should  be  made  immediately. 

One  improvement  I  strongly  recom- 
mend is  close  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  OEO  and  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States.  The  recommendations  of 
the  State  OEO  to  the  Governor  must  be 
concurred  in  by  the  Federal  OEO,  be- 
cause, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening 
remarks,  they  are  the  people  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  actual  and  practical 
needs  and  they  should  be  the  people  with 
firsthand  knowledge  and  information 
and  experience  to  know  how  best  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  migrants. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  limited  veto  which 
is  granted  to  the  Governors  for  title  IB 
and  title  n  programs  be  extended  to 
cover  projects  under  title  niB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  first,  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  the  cour- 


tesy extended  to  all  Senators  by  dis- 
tributing the  explanation  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  believe  he  did  so  last  week.  So 
there  is  no  surprise  involved  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  say  that  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  the  amendment  last 
week,  on  one  very  dull  afternoon;  but  at 
the  request  of  another  Senator  who 
wished  to  be  present  and  to  make  re- 
marks concerning  the  amendment,  I 
withheld  offering  it  until  the  manager  of 
the  bill  signified  that  he  desired  that  I 
bi'ins  it  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  debate  with  respect  to 
the  amendment.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
having  the  Senator's  speech  in  advance, 
so  that  I  had  several  days  to  review  it 

This  is  rather  an  inappropriate  time 
to  be  talking  about  migrant  workers, 
when  we  have  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in 
Boston.  Some  of  the  fellows  from  Puerto 
Rico  play  for  Boston,  and  the  score  is 
one  to  one  at  this  time.  I  am  informed, 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  say  that  pres- 
ently, in  my  State  of  California,  because 
of  some  misunderstandings,  which  I  will 
deal  with  in  another  amendment  I  shall 
offer  later,  we  arc  now  short  farm  labor, 
so  that  20  percent  of  the  crop  of  tomatoes 
in  the  Salinas  'Valley  has  already  gone  to 
rot  in  the  field.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  has  had  to  accept  the  suggestion 
which  I  believe  was  made  originally  by 
former  Governor  Brown,  2  years  ago,  to 
release  400  prisoners  to  work  in  the  grape 
vineyards  in  order  to  keep  the  grape  crop 
from  rotting  on  the  vine. 

I  am  in  great  sympathy  with  what  Is 
goins  on  in  Boston,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  have  a  personal  interest,  having  been 
a  classmate  of  Tom  Yawkey  and  having 
been  on  the  Boston  season  ticket  list  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This  Is 
on  my  time,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  hear, 
anyway. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  most  appreciative 
of  the  conditions  in  Boston,  but  the  con- 
ditions in  California  insist  that  I  bring 
this  matter  forward  at  this  time.  In  other 
words.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  wait 
another  few  days. 

Mr.  ^VILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say,  in  connection  with  pressing  prison- 
ers into  work  for  the  harvest  in  Califor- 
nia, there  are  a  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed people  in  Texas,  particularly  now, 
because  of  the  tragic  floods  there. 

It  has  been  my  effort  over  the  years 
to  try  to  develop  communication  lines, 
transportation,  and  adequate  housing 
that  would  bring  farmworkers  who  want 
to  work  from  areas,  such  as  Texas,  to 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Nobody  has  been  more 
diligent  about  this  problem  than  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  hope  that 
some  dav  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
all  of  the'se  things,  such  as  transportation 
and  communication  and  make  a  practical 
approach  in  getting  the  workers  who 
want  the  job  to  the  job  so  that  they  may 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  that 
the  economy  will  not  be  interrupted  by 
not  having  workers  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
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with  the  Senator.  I  appreciate  his  con- 
scientious efforts  in  helping  migratory 
farmworkers.  We  saw  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  housing  in  California.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I 
recall  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, at  his  own  expense,  made  several 
trips  to  California  to  straighten  out  that 
matter. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  done. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  returning  to  the  amendment 
extending  the  veto  power  of  Governors 
to  title  m  programs,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
measure  for  many  reasons. 

Most  of  the  programs  that  are  devel- 
oped under  this  title  come  from  private 
agencies  and  not  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. The  list  shows  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  bishop's 
committee  for  the  Spanish  speaking,  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
the  migratory  committee  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches,  and  the  National 
Consumers  League  have  programs  or 
support  groups  having  such  programs. 
The  American  Friends  also  have  a  self- 
help  housing  program. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  the 
Governor  could  veto  these  privately 
generated  programs  that  reach  down  into 
the  real  bowels  of  poverty,  the  poorest 
people  in  this  coimtry ;  and  yet  the  State 
and  Its  Governor  are  not  charged  with 
any  financial  responsibility  at  all  in  this 
program.  They  have  no  financial  respon- 
sibility at  stake.  They  do  have  a  competi- 
tive stake  because  the  funds  for  the  total 
of  these  programs  are  limited. 

The  American  Friends  or  the  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference  could  submit  ap- 
plications and  the  State  might  have  an 
application.  They  would  therefore  be  in 
competition  for  funds.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  were  a  Governor.  I  would  fight 
for  my  State  program,  and  if  the  funds 
were  limited.  I  would  veto  the  private 
program  so  that  the  State  program  could 
go  further.  This  is  only  human. 

I  know  there  is  a  limited  veto  in  other 
programs.  I  was  here  at  this  desk  about 
5  years  ago  when  I  accepted  the  first 
Governors'  veto  amendment.  That  pro- 
posal was  offered  by  the  then-Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  South  Carolina,  now 
a  Republican  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
TmjRMONDl.  I  accepted  it.  frankly,  not 
because  I  believed  in  it.  but  because  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
National  Service  Corps  volunteers.  In 
fact,  the  judgment  was  right.  We  won 
by  two  votes. 

Ever  since  then,  the  veto  idea  has  been 
running  through  several  programs.  This 
is  a  most  inappropriate  program  for  it 
because  most  of  the  activities  that  are 
generated  out  of  title  ni  come  from 
private  generations.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Governor  Reagan  and  the  State 
of  California,  or  Governor  Wallace  and 
the  SUte  of  Alabama,  and  yet  they  are 
the  two  Governors  who  have  been  most 
responsible  for  vetoes  where  vetoes  are 
permitted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  two 
States  account  for  60  percent  of  all  the 
vetoes  cast. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  answer 

the  Senator  by  saying  that  I  completely 


respect  his  judgment  in  this  matter.  In 
preparing  this  amendment  I  thought  of 
all  the  possibilities  that  could  occur  to 
me.  However,  I  notice  that  at  the  out- 
set there  was  a  Governor's  veto  in  the 
poverty  program.  Then  as  it  developed, 
after  I  came  to  the  Senate,  the  veto  was 
taken  out  of  the  poverty  program.  Then 
it  was  seen  fit  to  restore  a  temporary 
veto,  an  almost  veto.  It  is  not  a  real  veto. 
It  merely  gives  the  Governor  the  oppor- 
tunity to  object  and  object  publicly  with- 
in 30  days.  The  director  of  the  program 
at  all  times  can  override  the  Governor; 
at  all  times  he  can  say.  as  we  may  say 
here  in  our  judgment — God  help  us  if  we 
are  wrong — this  program  is  good  and 
this  program  is  bad. 

All  I  ask  in  this  amendment  is  exactly 
the  same  potential  for  the  local  people, 
the  State  people,  the  people  most  inti- 
mately concerned  with  this  matter,  to 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  desire  or 
object  in  the  limited  veto  which  is  now  in 
existence  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  program.  I  believe  it  was  put  there 
because  public  feelings  were  so  high  that 
it  was  better  to  restore  it  on  a  limited 
basis. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  this  is  now  on 
my  time.  Will  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia give  me  equal  time  if  I  use  all  of  my 
time? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  shall. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming  for  4  years  before 
coming  to  the  Senate.  During  that  time 
we  had  a  number  of  proposals  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  programs  within  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  I  speak  particularly 
of  Job  Corps  programs. 

It  was  not  my  interest  or  desire  at  that 
time  to  try  to  veto,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
that  was  vested  in  me  as  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  programs  with  which  I  might 
not  have  been  in  complete  accord  be- 
cause I  differed  with  the  philosophy,  but 
rather  to  see  if  what  I  did  would  be  most 
helpful,  so  that  the  Federal  dollar  spent 
would  result  in  the  greatest  amount  of 
good,  and  because  of  my  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Wyoming — as  would  be  true  of 
ani^  other  Governor  of  a  State — I  was 
able  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  certain  con- 
ditions I  thought  were  important.  Had  it 
not  been  for  my  exercising  the  veto  that 
was  then  vested  in  me  I  am  certain  that 
some  Federal  funds  would  have  been 
wasted. 

First,  I  felt  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Job  Corps  camp  in  Wyoming,  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  camp  had  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  peopl';  in  the  city 
which  was  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  that 
Job  Corps  camp. 

I  polled  the  city  of  Casper.  Wyo..  by 
talking  to  the  mayor,  the  city  council. 


the  county  commissioners,  and  the 
school  people  to  find  out  if  they  were  re- 
ceptive to  the  idea.  After  I  found  that 
they  were  I  gave  my  endorsement  to  the 
idea. 

At  another  time  a  camp  was  proposed 
in  Jeffrey  City,  Wyo.,  and  I  said  that  a 
Job  Corps  camp  should  not  be  placed 
there. 

My  reasons  were,  despite  the  fact  a 
number  of  people  were  there  and  there 
was  a  post  office  present  in  that  little 
town,  it  was  a  town  established  by  a 
mining  corporation  and  there  were  no 
civil  officials  as  would  be  found  in  the 
average  city.  Without  any  police  protec- 
tion or  any  kind  of  civil  authority  being 
exercised,  I  felt  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  establish  a  Job  Corps  camp  in  that 
area. 

I  suggest  that  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  Governor  of  the  State  the  spe- 
cific conditions  which  may  determine  the 
effectiveness  with  which  a  program  can 
be  implemented,  or  some  of  the  pitfalls 
likely  to  overtake  it.  For  those  reasons,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  because,  it  seems  to  me. 
it  makes  good  sense  to  bring  to  bear  the 
most  precise  knowledge  we  can  obtain 
in  each  of  these  areas  as  we  attempt  to 
implement  Federal  programs  and  spend 
Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  been  deluged  with  tele- 
grams and  letters  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  dealing  witi.  the  Governor's 
veto.  Many  of  them  come  from  the  State 
of  California,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
give this  interjection,  I  am  very  certain 
that  he  has  received  many  from  Califor- 
nia. I  venture  to  say  that  I  can  almost 
guess  the  names  of  some  of  those  who 
sent  them,  and  I  can  almost  tell  the 
Senator  what  they  say. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
are  from  some  of  the  Senator's  very  best 
friends. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  this  problem  in  California.  I  have 
been  at  it  for  20  years  now  and  I  know 
exactly  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Let  me  assure  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  that  I  would  not  be 
putting  the  Senate  and  the  visitors  in 
the  gallery  through  the  discomfiture,  if 
I  did  not  think  this  was  extremely  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  that  these  letters  and  telegrams  rep- 
resent a  broad  geographical  expression 
of  opinion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   tele- 
grams  and   letters  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SVNOD   OF    California,    Socthebn 
Area,  the  UNrrED  Presbtterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  September  28.  1967. 
Subject:   Amendment  to  title  IIIB,  migrant 

section.  OEO  Act. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  It  is  my  under- 
standing ttiat  an  amendment  to  the  OEO 
Act  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Mur- 
phv  with  regard  to  Title  IIIB,  the  Migrant 
Section.   Evidently   this   amendment   would 
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give  individual  state  governor's  lull  veto 
power  over  OEO  programs  related  to  migrant 
workers  within  the  boundarlM  oX  their 
states. 

I  am  writing  In  opposition  to  Bvuia  an 
amendment  and  urge  that  you  do  »U  ttiat  is 
possible  to  prevent  it«  adoption. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
USA.  called  upon  its  constituents  In  1965 
to  "recognize  poverty  as  a  problem  which 
evokes  repentance  and  renewed  Christian 
commitment  by  .  .  .  continuing  all  neces- 
sary ministries  of  symptomatic  relief  while 
concentrating  on  the  discovery  and  eradica- 
tion of  the  causes  of  poverty;  .  .  .  insisting 
that  the  poor  themselves  be  drawn  Into  de- 
cision-making participation  in  the  shaping 
of  their  destiny,  which  is  none  other  than 
our  common  destiny  .  .  ." 

My  information  Indicates  that  the  OEO 
programs  related  to  migrant  workers  are  in- 
deed trying  to  give  symptomatic  relief  while 
researching  root  causes  of  poverty  and  that 
this  is  being  done  with  full  participation  of 
the  poor  themselves.  Accordingly,  they  have 
my  support  and  encouragement  although  I 
recognize  that  any  innovative  programs  will 
have  some  failtires  and  cr-^te  some 
antagonism. 

My  belief  is  that  poverty  Is  a  national 
problem  and  that  migrant  poverty  is.  If  not 
national,  at  least  inter-state  in  scope.  For 
this  reason,  :  believe  that  full  consiJeration 
should  be  given  to  the  views  of  individual 
state  governors  but  that  they  should  not 
have  absolute  control  over  tlie  life  and 
death  of  basic  remedial  programs  which 
have  been  deemed  essential  for  the  health 
of  the  nation  by  tha  collective  wisdom  of 
Congress. 

I  am  contacting  other  persons  within  our 
denomination  on  this  matter  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  personally  become  involved 
in  this  issue  which  I  consider  vital  to  the 
rural  poor,  not  only  in  CaUfornla  but  in 
other  states  as  well. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  F.  Hermanson, 
Associate  Exec^tne  Secretary. 

Princeton  Uni\'fbsitt, 
Princeton.  N.J.,  September  29,  1967. 
Senator  HARSiiiON  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Willlams:  I  have  been  in- 
formed recently  that  Senator  Murphy  of 
California  is  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
OEO  statute  concerning  migrant  labor  which 
would  permit  a  veto  or  suspension  of  pro- 
grams in  a  given  state  when  the  governor  dis- 
agreed with  it.  Although  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  amendment,  if  the 
description  I  have  had  is  accurate,  then  I 
want  to  register  strong  disapproval. 

During  the  last  nine  months  I  have  become 
familiar  with  some  of  the  problems  of  mi- 
grant lalx)r  as  a  result  of  being  on  Governor 
Hughes'  Task  Force  on  Migrant  Farm  Labor. 
I  think  the  work  done  by  OEO  has  a  great 
potential  to  help  migrant  workers,  and  I 
should  regret  it  greatly  if  some  uncooperative 
governor  in  any  state  should  decide  to  delay 
a  project.  For  delay  often  means  the  demise 
of  these  projects,  as  we  have  all  otwerved.  I 
can  see  no  good  that  the  amendment  would 
aclileve.  and  I  visualize  much  harm  Instead. 
A  Utile  more  compassion  for  the  plight  of 
these  people  rather  than  building  roadblocks 
agilnst  aid  to  them  seems  to  be  In  order. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  DtJANE  LOCKARD, 

Vice   Chairman,   Governor's   Task   Force 
on  Migrant  Farm  Labor  (New  Jersey). 

San  Antonio,  Tex., 

October  2,  J967. 
Senator  Habkison  Wuxl^ms,  J«., 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
^'ashington,  D.C: 

Tliis  is  no  time  to  undercut  the  migrant 
division  o;  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 


nity. I  therefore  oppose  most  vigorously  the 
amendment  oflered  by  Senator  George 
Murphy  glrtng  governors  veto  pover  over 
migrant  programs  please  oppose  this  amend- 
ment with  your  usual  effectiveness. 

ROBSKT  B.  LOCET, 

Archbishop  of  San  Antonio. 

Golden.  Colo.. 

September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  defeat  of  Murphy  amend- 
ment giving  State  Governors  veto  power 
over  section  lllib)  proposals  for  OEO  pro- 
grams. Workers  are  from  many  States  across 
the  Nation.  I  recommend  administration  na- 
tionally and  regionally  lor  more  uniformity 
of  OEO  programs  according  to  need.  Cannot 
co:idone  situation  in  some  States  where  OEO 
progr.ims  would  be  politically  segregated  by 
decision  of  Governor. 

Rev.  Jack  H.  Alford. 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

September  30,  1967. 
Senator  H.ahrison  Williams, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

HoNOR.^BLE  Senator:  We  vigorously  oppose 
the  Murphy  amendment  which  would  give 
Governor  the  power  of  veto  over  OEO  pro- 
grams for  migrant  workers.  We  encourage 
you  to  do  all  within  your  power  to  oppose 
this  measure. 

Sincerely. 

John  F.  McCarthy, 
Acting   Director,    Western   Regional   Of- 
fice   of    Bishops    Committee    for    the 
Spanish  Speaking. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. 

September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Nerc  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Senator:  The  Texas  Bishops  Committee 
for  the  Spanish  speaking  vigorously  opposes 
the  Murphy  amendment  giving  veto  power 
to  Governor.  Please  oppose. 

Rev.  Patrick  Flores, 

State  Chairman. 

Berkeley  Heights,  N.J., 

October  2, 1967. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please    be    advised    that    the    Consumer 
League  of  New  Jersey  stands  In  opposition  to 
Senator   Murphy's    {>roposed    amendment    of 
title  3B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
John  M.  Stochaj. 
Consumers  League  of  New  Jersey. 

ViSALiA,  Calif.. 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C  : 

Urge  opposition  to  OEO  amendment  to  al- 
low Governors  veto  of  migrant  programs. 
Programs  need  flexibility  and  freedom  from 
political  interference. 

Herbert  Foster.  Jr., 
Agriculture  Labor  Representative, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

San  Antonto.  Tex., 

September  29, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  National  Bishops  Committee  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking  oppoees  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  George  Murphy  placing 
veto  power  over  migratory  programs  of  OEO. 
Please  oppose. 

Rev.  John  McCarthy, 

Executive  Secretary. 


'  Denver.  Colo.. 

September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Whxiams,  Jr, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingion.  D.C: 

Senator  Murphy's  amendment  to  OEO  bill 
should  be  defeated  giving  a  Governor  the 
power  of  veto  over  OEO  programs  is  not  m 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  needing  the 
program.  Pleaie  do  what  you  can  to  defeat 
the  amendment 

EcwARD  L.  WHrrrEMORE, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Jas.  L.  Selmser, 

Director.  Migrant  Ministry. 
FRANKLIN  p.  Wherry, 
Chairman.    Social    Action    Department, 
Colorado  Council  of  Churches. 

Pair  Lawn.  N.J., 

Ocfober  2,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  negative  vote.  Governors  veto  over 
title  3B.  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Re- 
gards progressive  States. 

Mrs.  LORA  Liss, 
Member,  Governor's 
Migrant  Labor  Task  Force. 

Lansing.  Mick., 
September  29.  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Biulding. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  oppose  amendment  to  title  3B  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  allows 
Sta^  Governors  veto  power  over  migrant 
poverty  programs.  Sen'ices  for  Interstate 
people  are  easily  dismissed  by  local  opinion 
as  responsibility  of  someone  else. 

Will  Benallack, 

Director, 
Michigan  Migrant  Ministry. 

Merced.  Calif.. 
September  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

I  oppose  amendment  requiring  the  Gover- 
nors signature  on  title  III-B  OEO  programs 
because  it  delays  the  program. 

Sara  Gracia. 

Merced,  Calif.. 
September  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiJigton,  D.C: 

I  oppose  the  amendment  requiring  Gov- 
ernors signatures  on  tlOe  Ul-B  OEO  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  Inez  L.  Valdfz. 

Merced,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment which  would  require  the  signattire  of 
the  Governor  on  title  III-B  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  project  In  many  States. 
This  amendment  would  stop  many  of  the 
more  meaningful  projects  lor  migrant  and 
seasonal  farm  workers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Stockaed. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  30, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Centro  Social  Obrero,  vigorously  oppose  the 
Murphv  amendment  which  will  give  veto 
power  to  any  Governor  concerning  migrant 
worker  programs. 

Centro  Social  Obrero 
Mexican  League  of  the  Construction  Work- 
ers of  North  America. 
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Merced,  Calif., 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Habrison  Williams, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  against  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Murphy  to 
title  III-B  migrant  education.  With  such  an 
amendment  It  would  only  delete  or  delay 
funds  and  programs  for  migrants. 

Denard  W.  Davis, 
Coordinator,  Adult  Education, 

Merced  County. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  30,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Neu-  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Mission  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil  vigorously   opposes  the   Murphy   amend- 
ment which  would  give  veto  power  to  Gov- 
ernors over  migrant  worker  programs. 
Respectfully, 

Raymonj  R.  Acosta, 
■:hairman.     Mission     Area     Community 
Action  Board. 

Merced,  Calif.. 
September  2S,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Willlams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  have  been  associated  with  programs  for 
migrant  workers  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  which  would  require  the  Gover- 
nor's signature  to  title  IIIB  OEO  projects. 
This  would  cost  undue  delay  in  programs 
designed  to  help  migrant  farm  workers.  I 
feel  that  the  Governor  of  California  is  not  in 
sj-mpathy  with  meaningful  programs  for  mi- 
grant farm  workers. 

^L'^RIA  Rodriguez, 
Director,  Planada  Migrant  Programs. 

Merced.  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Willums, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Honorable  Senator  H.arrison  Williams:  I 
have  worked  In  this  program  for  3  years. 
Migrants  need  this  program  very  much.  I  op- 
pose amendment  requiring  Government  sig- 
nature on  title  3B  OEO  programs.  I  urge  you 
to  oppose  defeat  amendment  will  only  cause 

delay  of  program. 

Dora  Bustos. 


Merced.  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Willl^ms, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  the  amendment  title 
3B  OEO  p'rogram.  This  program  is  very  much 
needed  in  spite  of  opposed  opinions.  If  not, 
It  would  only  cause  delay  of  program. 

JUANS  Ramirez. 

Merced.  Calif., 
September   29,   1967. 
Senator   Harrison   Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  oppose  the  amendment  requiring  Gov- 
ernors signature  on  title  3B  OEO  programs. 


Los  Angeles,  Caut., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison   Williams, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Reagan    veto   prerogative    over   California 
OEO  3B  programs  disastrous.  Farm  workers 
urge  opposition  Murphy  amendment. 
Ralph  Kennedy, 
President,    Los    Angeles    Presbyterian 
Interracial  Council. 

Miami,  Pla., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  oppose  the  placing  of  title  3B  under  Gov- 
ernor veto. 

WnxiAM  Black. 


Lansing,  Mich.. 
September  29, 1967. 

Senator  H.'.rrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  vigorously  opfxjse  any  amendment  in 
title  3B  which  would  give  to  governors  veto 
power  over  the  OEO  migrant  program.  Many 
governors,  including  Michigan,  have  demon- 
strated little  concern  for  migrant  workers 
and  are  likely  to  prevent  much  needed  pro- 
grams for  these  disadvantaged  people. 

Midwest  Office  Bishops  Committee 
for  Spanish  Speaking  and  Lansing 
Diocesan  Migrant  Apostolate. 


Delores    Benabidez. 


Lantana,  Fla., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  Senate  reject  Senator  Murphy's 
amendment  to  OEO  appropriation  OB  bill  al- 
lowing Governor's  "Veto  title  3B. 

Florida  Council  of  Chapters,  Nation- 
al Association  of  Social  Workers. 

AfiAMi,  Fla., 
September  28.  1967. 
Senator   Harrison   Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  against  placing  3B  under  Governor's 

veto. 

August  Vandenbosche, 
Coordinating      Committee      for      Farm- 
workers. 

ViSALiA,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  appreciate  support  you  have  given  self 
help  housing  programs.  Feel  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  provide  for  Governor's  veto  In  the 
OEO  bill  to  title  III-B  programs  as  recently 
proposed  by  Senator  Murphy.  This  could  im- 
pede the  development  and  expansion  of  this 
and  other  worthwhile  programs  to  migrant 
and  seasonal  farm  workers. 

Robert  Marshall, 

Executive  Director. 


Merced,  Calif.. 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  3B  OEO  program 
for  delav. 

JuANiTA  Martinez. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  program  Is  In  great  need  for  the  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  workers.  I  oppose  and 
urge  you  to  defeat  the  amendment  requiring 
Governor's  signature  on  title  3b  OEO  pro- 
gram. It  will  only  cause  delay  of  EOC  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  Vera  Saleido. 

Merced,  Calif., 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  oppose  the  amendment  requiring  gov- 
ernor's signature  on  title  UI-B  O.E.O.  pro- 
grams. 

Samttel  Vladimibskt, 
Director-Teacher,     Planada     Migrant 
Child-Care  Center. 

Merced,  Calif.. 

September  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  you  defeat  amendment  title  3B 
OEO.  Migrants  seasonal  workers  need  this 
program  In  spite  of  opposed  opinions.  If  not 
this  will  cause  program  delay. 

Flora  R.  Martinez. 


Hanford,  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator   Harrison  Williams, 
17. S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  oppose  EOA  rider  sponsored  by 
Senator  George  Murphy  to  provide  Gover- 
nors' veto  power  over  Title  III-B  projects. 
Believe  this  power  would  prevent  many  good 
programs  from  proving  themselves. 

Jeralo  L.  Webster, 
Executive  Director,  Kings  County  Com- 
munity Action  Organization. 


COATESVILLE,  Pa., 

October  2.  1967. 
Hon.   Harrison  Williams. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Migrants  often  ineligible  state  benefits. 
Title  III  funds  should  not  be  under  Gover- 
nors' veto. 

Charles  S.  Hearne, 
President,      Chester      Comity      Migrant 
Commission. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa., 

September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Object  to  placing  title  3  OEO  Act  under 
Governors'  veto. 

Alan    Hardy, 
Rita  Hardy, 
Alice    Moulton, 
Henrietta      Sholars. 
Allen   Crommer, 
James   Horcan. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Harri.son  Willlams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment which  would  require  the  signature  of 
the  Governor  on  title  3b  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  project.  This  amendment  would 
stop  many  of  the  more  meaningful  projects 
for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers. 
Robert  W.  Jones. 
Central  Labor  Council  AFI^CIO. 


Trenton,  N.J., 

October  1,1967. 
Senator   Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC: 

Wish    to    express    strong    opposition    to 
amendment  proposed  to  title  3B. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Williams. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to    have   printed   in    the   Record    some 


tables  on  Governors'  vetoes  which  were 
prepared  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

GOVERNORS'  VETOES 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Grantee 


Funds  and  OEO  approval 


Governor's  actio* 


OEO  action  (or  further  action  by  Governor) 


Alabama  (9):  ,  ...^ 

New   York    Grant    No.   8443,    National   Share- 
croppers Fund,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Grant  No.  3037-A  0,  Mobile  Area  Community, 

Action  Committee,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Grant  No  3453,  Antipowerty  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee SCLC,  Inc..  Wilcox  County.  Ala. 
Grant  No  CG -8798-  A  0,  Wilcox  County.  Ala.... 
Grant  No.  3250,  St.  Clan  Ctiild  Development 

Program,  St.  Clair  County,  Ala.  (Ashville). 

Same  program  vetoed  ttiis  year.. 

Grait  No.  657,  Birmingham  Area  Committee  for 

Development  of  Economic  Opportunities,  Inc., 

Birmingham,  Ala 
Grant  No.  464,  Elk  River  Development  Council, 

Fayetteville.  Tenn. 
Grant  No  706  A  10,  Huntsville  Madison  County 

Community    Action    Committee,    Huntsville, 

Ala    community  organization  and  training. 
Grant  No  8881  A,  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers 

Cooperative  Association  (SWAFCA),  farmers' 

cooperative,  Selma,  Ala. 

Florida  (3);  „        .     ■.    „ 

Grant  No.  119,  Economic  Opportunity  Program, 

Inc..  Miami.  . 

Grant  No.  3035,  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
Inc  ,  Tampa. 

Do 

Mississippi    (1):    Grant    No.    3155-A  1,    Southwest 

Mississippi  Opportunity,  Inc .  Woodville. 
SouthCarolina(l):GrantNo.  316,  Council  of  Southern 

Mountains,  Berea,  Ky. 


REGION  III 

$229  767  (jointly  witti   Georgia),  training-  Vetoed  Jan.  9, 1967,  by  Gov.  George  Wallace, 

tectinical  assistant,  Dec,  21,  1966.  Veto  sustained  Mar.  13,  1967,  by   Gov. 

Lurleen  Wallace. 
$43  519    program   development,   May   14,    Vetoed  June  17,  1966 -.- 

$123,282,  summer  Headstarl Vetoed... — 

$180,152,  emergency  family  loan Vetoed  Aug.  7  1967  

$47,790,  summer  Headstart,  May  26,  1966.     Vetoed  June  30,  1966 

J57  000 -.     Vetoed  June  1967 

$66349  "program   development  Apr.   13,    Vetoed  May  7,  1965 

1965. 

Program  development  lor  9-county  area  but    Vetoed  Alabama  portion  Apr.  23,  1965 

Limestone  County  only  one  in  Alabama. 
$48,565,  approved  Mar.  15,  1967,  people-    Vetoed  Apr,  28,  1967 

for-people  program. 

$399967    demonstration   grant.   May    11.    Vetoed  June  8,  1967 

1967. 


$957,603,  ctiild  development  program,  day    Vetoed. 
do. 


care. 
$203,882,  Headstart,  day  care 


....do 

Vetoed  Nov.  1,  1966. 


$346  000,  technical  assistance  (206),  Feb. 
17.  1967. 


$292,385,  legal  services,  Apr.  25, 1966. 

$40,226,  legal  services 

$24,816 


Vetoed  Mar.  6,  1967. 


$1,133,383,  full  year,  Headstart 

$713,300.  Headstart,  Oct  7,  1966 

$252  119  to  9  States,  sec.  206 Declined    South    Carolina's    participation 

'  '  Mar.  16,  1%5. 

REGION  IV 

Indiana  (1):  Grant  No.  343,  Indiana  Office  of  Eco-    $72,000,    refunding  8PPliC3«on   for  Slate    ^lM,»>N"febiyi>i),  1967  and  STA  closed 
nornic  Opportunity,  Indianapolis.  technical   assisance  (sec.   209)  (grant       by  Governor. 

.     "^"^  '  was  never  sent  to  Governor  so  this  is 

actually  not  a  veto).  ^^^^^^  ^ 

'•'""G?a"nt^No.  5103  (St.  Mary's  Parish),  Southern    Full-year  Headstart Vetoed  June  6,  1966 

Consumer  Education  Foundation,  Lafayette                                                                              u.tnAii  June  1967 
Grant  No.  CG  5103  A  3  (St.   Mary's  Parish) do Vetoed  June  196/ 

Southern   Consumer    Education    Foundation, 

Lafayette.  KG\OH  VI 

Missouri  (1):  Grant  No.  8825,  St.  Louis  Human  De- 
velopment Corp.,  St  Louis. 
North  Dakota  (2):  ,  „    .u 

Grant   No.   6315,   Legal   Aid   Society   of  North 

Dakota,  Bismarck. 
Grant    No.    776'2,    Turtle    Mouniain    Band    ot 
Chippewa  Indians.  BelcourL 
Wyoming  (1);  Grant  No    6261,  county  of  Natrona 

opportunity  development.  Casper. 
Calitornia(8);  ,     „ 

Grant  No  8837  A  0,  Calitornia  Center  for  Com- 
munity Development,  Del  Rey. 

Grant   No.   CG-6764-A  0,   Yolo   County    Emer- 
gency    Migrant    Loan     Program,     Economic 

Opportunity  Committee  of  Yolo  County. 
Grant  No.  CG-7157-A  0,  Alameda  County  Legal 

Aid  Society. 
Grant    No     CG-0656  B  4,    Community    Action 

Council  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
Grant     No      OG  0629  B  6,    Solano     Economic 

Opportunity  Commission. 
Grant  No.   BWPM  7  7234-05.  Ventura  County 

Community  Action  Commission. 
OEO  contract  (part)  No.  4110,  May  11,  1967, 

Los   Angeles   Neighborhood   Legal  Services 

Granrt.  CG-70^B,7    Economic  Opportunity    $13,074,  neighborhood  serv.e  center. . .   .     "  copy,^Go^verno,'s  leU^^^^^^^^^^ 
Commission  of  San  Diego  County.  Inc.  ^^^^^^     ^^^     regional    office.     Governor 

announced    veto    at    subsequent    press 
conference. 


Pending  decision  (as  ot  Mar.  29  1967).  Decision  not 
to  override  per  letter,  May  8,  1967. 

Resubmitted   Oct   3    1966.   30-day   waiting   period 

passed  without  signature  or  veto.  Funded. 
Sustained. 

Pending. 

Overridden  Aug.  12,  1966. 

Overridden  July  1%7. 
Sustained. 


Sustained.  (There  was  no  veto  of  Tennessee  portion.) 
Withdrawn. 

Overridden. 

Governor  withdrew  veto  May  9.  1967. 

Do. 

Do. 
Overridden  Nov.  16,  1966. 

Sustained.  (Continues  In  other  8  States.) 
Sustained  by  regional  office. 


Governor  rescinded  his  veto  June  6, 1966. 
Pending  (?). 


$109,620,      demonstration     grant     (207) 
funded. 

$15  000   emergency  loan  funded,  July  11, 
1967. 

$32  314  on-campus  legal  services  funded 

July  20. 
$69  911,  adult  basic  education 


Vetoed  May  13,  1966. 
Vetoed  May  23,  1966. 
Vetoed  Apr.  1,  1966.. 


Resubmitted  Mar.  16,  1967,  for  training  portion  only. 
Governor  approved  by  letter  Mar.  24. 

Sustained. 

Do. 

Do. 


Vetoed  Mar.  30,  1967. 


Vetoed  Aug.  11,  1967. 


Vetoed  Aug.  23,  1967. 
....do - 


$92,992,  legal  services 

$63,270,  job  placement  (U.S.  Department 

of  Labor  program). 
12  VISTA  volunteers 


Vetoed  July  6. 1967. 
....do 

Vetoed  July  5, 1967. 


Partial  ovetiide  to  reimburse  grantee  tor  operating 
expenses  incurred  during  Governor's  considera- 
tion. 

OEO  action  under  consideration. 

Objections  presently  being  reviewed  with  Governor's 

office. 
OEO  action  under  consideration. 

Veto    verbally    withdrawn    by    Governor's    office; 

withdrawal  not  as  yet  confirmed. 
OEO  action  under  consideration. 

Veto  sustained. 


Awaiting  official  action  by  Governor. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  much  time 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair   would   advise   the   Senator   from 


Texas  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As 
much  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
needs,  he  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.     YARBOROUGH.     I     thank     the 

Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  affecting  mi- 


gratory labor  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  act.  Much  more  must  be  done 
in  this  area,  and  programs  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  hindered  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  which  would  aad 
the  Governor's  veto  to  title  Ill'bi  pro- 
grams. More  than  7 "2  million  Americans 
in  many  States  are  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision, for  it  seeks  to  give  assistance  to 
the  families  as  well  as  to  the  workers 
involved  in  migratory-  and  seasonal  farm 
labor. 

Presently  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs  have  reached  fewer 
than  2  percent  of  the  migrants.  Our  fu- 
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ture  programs  should  reach  more  mi- 
grants with  aid  particularly  in  three 
areas.  Housing  remains  a  continuing  and 
degrading  problem  among  migrants. 
Education  must  be  Increased  for  both 
adults  and  youth  so  that  they  can  pre- 
pare themselves  adequately  for  their  fu- 
tures. And  day-care  assistance  must  be 
used  to  prevent  even  worse  deficiencies 
among  the  children  left  unattended  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  must  labor  in  the 
field. 

Persons  trapped  in  this  means  of  em- 
ployment have  lone  suffered  inattention 
In  many  States.  State  governments  have 
certainly  not  been  leaders  in  developing 
programs  for  their  assistance.  Now  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  the 
initiative,  it  would  be  counter  to  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  this  act,  to  place  the  migrants'  fate 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

This  is  an  important  question  for 
State  government  as  well.  Where  there  is 
direct  Federal  activity,  such  as  the 
VISTA  program,  the  consent  require- 
ment may  be  ju.-tified.  It  does  not  trans- 
fer to  the  Governor  control  over  any 
matter  normally  assigned  elsewhere  in 
State  law. 

But  many  types  of  migrant  assistance 
will  count  on  programs  u.sing  local  agen- 
cies and  organizations.  These  local  or- 
ganizations want  to  help,  despite  the 
State  government's  opposition — this  has 
been  true  in  my  State.  Mr.  President — 
and  they  are  the  key  to  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  this  problem.  Under  State  law, 
the  Governor  would  normally  have  no 
direct  control  over  such  local  programs 
and  he  would  not  be  expected  to  be  di- 
rectly responsible  for  them.  This  amend- 
ment would  give  him  that  control  and 
would,  therefore,  confer  more  power  over 
a  federally  a.ssisted  program  than  the 
Governor  enjoys  with  respect  to  State 
action. 

In  addition  to  opposing  such  an 
amendment  In  principle.  I  oppose  It  be- 
cause of  the  way  such  veto  power  has 
operated  in  practice.  It  can  provide  a 
license  for  abuse  and  harassment  of 
programs. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  has  already  placed  in  the  Record 
the  tables  regarding  the  Governors' 
vetoes;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Let  me  mention  that  Alabama  had  10 
vetoes  and  California  eight.  It  runs 
through  seven  other  States. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  beUeve  that 
California  had  60  percent  of  the  vetoes; 
is  that  not  true':'  Or  is  it  true  that  Cali- 
fornia and  Alabama  combined  account 
for  60  percent  of  the  vetoes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator's  latter  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  seven  more 
vetoes  are  pending  in  California  now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct.  I  will  say  that  these  are  recent 
figures.  I  think  we  can  name  the  Gov- 
ernors: Mrs.  Lurleen  Wallace,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Governor  Reagan,  of  Cali- 
fornia, were  the  vetoers. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  California,  pro- 


vided the  time  is  taken  out  of  the  time  of 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Just  10  seconds.  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  Inso- 
far as  I  can  ascertain,  there  has  been  no 
collusion  between  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Governor  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  will  be  next  year, 
though.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President. 
to   continue,  frequent  letters  from  my 
own  State  have  indicated  tlmt  the  hin- 
dering effects  of  the  politically  motivated 
activities  of  the  Governors  under  their 
veto  power  are  in  contradiction  to  our 
purpose  in  this  act  to  move  forward.  Even 
when    not    overtly    exercised,    the    veto 
power  has  great  coercive  force.  Under 
threat  of  veto,  program  content  can  be 
altered,  friends  can  be  appointed  to  proj- 
ects, enemies  of  the  Governor  can  be 
forced  to  resign,  and  seemingly  endless 
fi-ustrations  and  delays  can  be  caused. 
The   main   argrument   for   adding   veto 
power  to  title  IIKb)  is  that  similar  veto 
power  is  included  in  other  parts  of  the 
act.  But  if  we  look  at  the  effect  veto 
power  has  had  on  operation  of  other 
parts  of  the  act,  then  one  can  see  pre- 
cisely why  it  should  be  opposed. 

In  discussions  about  this  amendment, 
the  comment  is  sometimes  made  that 
w^ithout  veto  power  imder  title  in<b), 
programs  that  were  vetoed  elsewhere  can 
be  resubmitted  through  this  loophole.  I 
would  be  against  any  clever  reworking  of 
a  program  merely  to  sneak  it  through. 
But  I  am  even  more  opposed  to  the  clever 
ways  that  a  Governor  would  be  able  to 
use  this  veto  power,  with  all  its  coercive 
potential,  to  render  ineffective  our  plans 
and  attempts  to  provide  this  much 
needed  assistance  to  migrants. 

Mr.  President.  In  closing,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  California  that  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  problems  of  the  tomato 
growers  in  California. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  in  my  State  also, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  But  It  is  a  crop 
which  comes  on  later  than  in  California, 
and  our  plants  were  placed  in  the  gi'ound 
just  before  Hurricane  Beulah  hit.  The 
crop  was  utterly  destroyed.  Now  our 
workers  are  imemployed. 

Last  Fi-iday,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  requesting 
that  we  get  some  transportation  to  Cali- 
fornia for  the  tomato  and  farm  workers 
in  my  State  so  that  they  could  help  to 
harvest  the  crops  in  California.  My  letter 
is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Friday,  September  29,  on  page  27384. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  again,  in  answer 
to  his  plea  for  the  admission  of  workers 
from  other  countries,  that  he  does  not 
have  to  go  to  other  nations  for  his  help, 
that  Texas  is  ready,  able,  and  willing  to 
go  to  work  and  help  to  harvest  the  Cali- 
fornia crop,  if  a  means  of  transportation 
for  them  can  be  found. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
forceful  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  do  want  to  say  this  which  I 
overlooked  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from   California:    there  was   a  title  II 


program  which  had  application  In  Cali- 
fornia by  the  CCCD.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  According  to  my  infor- 
mation, yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
do  those  initials  stand  for? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  California  Center  for 
Commimity  Development. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
was  the  program,  under  title  II,  that  was 
vetoed  bv  Governor  Reagan? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes;  a  refunding  gi'ant 
was  vetoed.  Then  another  organization 
applied  for  the  program,  and  it  was 
caUed  CCAA. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 

was  for  adult  education.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Basically;  yes,  I  have 

not  been  able  to  find  out  exactly  what 

it  is. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
came  under  title  ni,  which  does  not 
carry  a  veto  by  the  Governor  as  of  thus 
date. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  Is  right.  It  pro- 
posed to  have  the  same  directors,  which 
made  me  believe  that  there  was  a  capa- 
bility provided  to  circumvent  the  pro- 
visions of  the  other  part  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  why  I  raised  this  question,  because  I 
knew  this  was  in  the  Senator's  prepared 
remarks.  I  had  a  check  run  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  first  organization  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  second  or- 
ganization, and  there  was  only  one  man 
who  was  on  both  the  first  and  the  second. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  That  was  a  new  board 
of  directors.  The  original  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  second  organization  was 
changed  and  a  new  board  was  appointed. 
Mr.  WTT.T.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
first  project  was  an  application  for 
$109,000.  as  I  recall. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
adult  education  program  under  title  III 
was  for  about  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  was  $1.5  million. 
Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from   California  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  does  not  have  the 
fioor.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  asked  for  time,  and  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  him  at  this  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How- 
much  tim.e  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Wliat 
we  need  and  what  we  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  floor 
manaser  of  the  bill.  I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr." MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  I  have  been  together  on  al- 
most all  farm  migratory  problems.  Last 
year  a  series  of  amendments  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  CaJifomia  and 
other  Senators  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  were  adopted,  after 
a  considerable  amount  of  opposition.  But 
on  this  one  I  cannot  join  the  Senator 
from  California,  because  I  have  always 
opposed  the  Governor's  veto  power  under 
the  legislation  and  I  oppose  its  extension 
in  this  case. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  have  a  program 
that  involves  national  problems  such  as 
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orp  involved  in  the  migratory  work  pro-  Governors  to  exercise  a  veto  can  jeop-  amendment  I  am  presenting  here  really 

^v«m  a?id  thS  segiS?t'S  the  program,  ardize  the  entire  program.  has  nothing  to  do  ^ith  convnct  labor  in 

'  X^racero  prog^aS.Tn  the  Sst  in-  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo-  the  fields  of  Califorma  to  meet  an  emer- 

stJfce-wS  ?  Jve  always  defended  randu^  was  ord-d  to  be  printed  n.  the  gency.        ^^                   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^  ^.^^^ 

came  out  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Latin  Record,  as  foUows.                                                                         Democratic  Governor 

American  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Rela-  governors  vetoes  of  California  suggested  the  use  of  con- 

lions  Committee.  I  thought  we  made  a  i.  community  Action  Program:  30  Vetoes  "                            ee 

great  -istake  when  it  was  abolished.  I  ^^^^\^^j::^,^,:^^:::^\  rdf  a"^  y  loud^"b°lcTof  afthaf  time, 

opposed  Its  aboUtion.  w^  overridden  in  part    2  were  accepted  as        I  do  not  favor  convict  labor.  I  spoke 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey   1  Mr.  ^^^^^^^^^^^.  g  went  forward  due  to  the  veto  out  at  that  time.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right. 

Williams!  knows,  he  was  on  the  other  ^^^.^^  withdrawn  or  rescinded;  1  was  an  im-  g^^  there  are  many  times  when  farmers 

side  of  that  one,  as  he  was  last  year  on  perfect  veto  not  recognized  by  OEO;  and  7  ^^^^  ^^  emergencv.  when  their  crops  are 

the  migratory  labor  amendments  I  of-  are  still  pending  (6  m  California).  Thus,  of  j.Q^^-j,.jg  ^  j^e  fields    That  is  an  emer- 

fered  in  committee.  the  30  vetoes,  23  have  reached  nnai  disposi-               equivalent  to  that  of  a  hous.:  bum- 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  Gov  t^-^-^^  °[;rL\'eTone^:^4rd  "T;S  mg  do.'i.  Those  crops  have  to  be  gotten 

ernors  the  veto  power.  I  opposed  it  m  the  and  3  P^BJ^JJ^^f  ;"^J°^3%he  one  imperfect  out.  It  must  be  done  quickly.  Sometimes 

original  bill.  I  oppose  It  today.  I  speak  use^ot  tne  ov emae  ^  ^^.^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^  s):xo\x\d   not   be 

respectfully,   but    I   speak   in    disagree-  The  cap  vetoes  occurred  in  these  states :  done.  Knowing  the  Governor  of  CaUfor- 

ment  with  the  policies  of  the  Governor  ^^             j^  ^;^g^  ^^^^  having  been  involved  in  labor 

of  California  as  announced  in  a  Asso-     ^'*''^"J*  \      b  organizations  over  the  last  25  years,  I 

ciated   Press   dispatch   of   October    3.   I     pj^^ida       IIIIIIII-II 3  know  this  goes  against  his  beUefs.  But, 

recognize  his  reasons  for  doing  it.  but  I     Louisiana' 2  as  Governor  of  a  State,  he  must  put  the 

do  not  think  they  justify  the  course  of     North  Dakota 2  interests  of  the  entire  State  first,  and 

action  he  took.  The  dispatch  reads  as     Mississippi   ^- J  the  desires  of  organized  labor  second. 

follows:  Kentucky  -—      J         I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 

Over    the    objections    of    organized    labor,     ^^^*"t, '_  1  gan  IMr.  Griffin]  . 

CalUornia    convicts    were    out    in    orchards     ^'^®°""    ""         '  "       1  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      How 

plucking  figs  to  avert  what  Gov.  Ronald  Rea-      wjoming  ^^^^^    ^.^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    Senator   yield    to 

gan  said  would  be  a  disaster  for  growers.  3^  the  Senator  from  Michigan' 

Last  week  the  Governor  authorized  the  use  Total    L?  ^ttophv   P'Vvl  m,^^^^^^^^ 

of  about  200  prisoners  from  the  minimum-  xhus.  Alabama  accounts  for  33I3'"'    of  all          Mr.  MU^U^    .tive  minuies. 

security  Deuel  Vocational  Institution  at  near-  cAP  vetoes,  and  Alabama  and  California  to-          Mr.  GRIP  PIN.  I  snouid  like  to  Oireci 

by  Tracy  to  lend  a  hand  in  h.arvesting  the  gather  account  for  60 'v .  Pour  Deep  South  an  inquiry  to  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 

ripe  fig  crop.  The  men  are  being  paid  pre-  states     (Alabama,    Florida.    Missis.slppi    and  rnent,  SO  that  I  can  be  sure  I  imderstand 

vailing  wages.  Thomas  Pitts,  secretary-treas-  Louisiana)  account  for  over  50',  .  Those  four  j^ 

urer  of  the  California  Federation   of  Labor,  pj^g    Cilifornia    account   for   80'7.    All    CAP          r^^^  impression  may  have  gone  forth, 

AFL^CIO.  protested  the  action.  He  contended  vetoes  have  occurred  in  20%  of  the  States  (10  .       ^                        ,  .-^     remarks  that  have 

growers  hadn't  made  full  efforts  to  find  do-  ,,  50,   in  80%  of  all  States,  there  have  been  J^^f  „°^,^e    ,\,at  the%'nSnd^ient  Of  the 

mestic  help.  no  CAP  vetoes.  _        ^        ,            «   ,  j-                 ;ii    „;..„    .i,„ 

11   VISTA    There  have  been  2  VISTA  ve-  Senator   from   California   will   give   the 

I  think  there  is  a  clear  duty  to  do  what  ^^^_  ^^^  ^^  Mississippi,  and  one  partial  veto  Governors  of  the  States  an  absolute  veto 

can  be  done  to  provide  the  workers  to  ^^  ^  5-state  project  under  oeo  contract  over  projects  under  title  m. 

meet  crop  labor  emergencies.  It  has  been  ^^4110:    caUfomla    and    Ohio   refused   par-         j  ^m  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  veto 

done  in  most  instances,  as  far  as  I  know,  ticlpation    in    a    VISTA    Associates    project  ^j.^^gj.  ^jjjg  j  ^nd  title  II  is  a  verv  hmited 

I  do  not  think  that  a  Governor,  iiistead  (N.y..  n.j.,  and  Pa.  accepted  i_^ista  vetxses  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  overridden  by  Sargent 

of  going  along  with  a  program,  would  "«  f°^^/"^J^"  %  °^'!!'^''"-  ^"'  ^''  '"'"  Shriver.    the    Director    of    the    poverty 

have  the  power  to  veto  it  and  then  re-  ^^^^^'^j^^c    -^^ere  Lav'^teen  2  ntc  vetoes,  program. 

sort  to  convict  labor,  is  very  desirable.  It  ^^^^\^  iggs  prior  to  the  override  authority.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to 
is  likely  to  create  more  tension  between  ^^^  -^^  Texas  and  one  in  Montana— as  far  as  a  number  of  instances  where  Governors' 
the  growers  and  labor  than  already  ^^-e  know.  vetoes  have  been  exercised.  I  would  as- 
exists.  I  think  it  is  completely  imaccept-  iv.  Job  corps:  No  job  Corps  Center  has  g^^j^g  ^hat  in  every  one  of  those  cases, 
able  to  do  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  ever  been  vetoed.  Sargent  Shriver  could  have  or  did  over- 
veto  power  being  given  to  the  Governors.  .pj^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  ride  the  veto  of  the  Governor  in  those 
I  believe  in  making  the  Federal  program  ^^  ^^^  Senator  has  expired.  situations,  if  he  believed  the  Governor 
work  and  in  adopting  whatever  reforms  ^^  MORSE.  I  ask  for  1  additional  did  not  have  good  reason  to  exercise  the 
are  necessary  to  make  it  work,  but  not  ^linute  veto. 

by  giving  the  Governors  veto  power.  j^j.    cLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the         I    ask    the    Senator    from    California 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  senator  from  Oregon.                                       whether  or  not  his  amendment  would  be 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  j^r.  MORSE.  I  do  not  want  to  see  ex-     consistent  with  the  Umlted  veto  power 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  tended  this  afternoon  the  veto  power  of     that  is  now  available  under  title  I  and 
1  additional  minute.  Governors   over   such   programs,   and  I     title   n,   and   whether   or   not   Sargent 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  shall  vote  against  the  amendment.               Shriver.  the  director  of  the  poverty  pro- 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who     gram,  could  override  the  Governor's  veto 
Mr.  MORSE.  A  Governor,  by  utilizing  yields  time?                                                      if  he  believed  it  was  without  justification, 
the  veto  power  could  have  a  bad  effect  '    Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve         Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
on  the  national  program  and  on  national  the   balance  of  my  time  for  the  time     tinguished    friend    from    Michigan    has 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  w^e  should  seg-  being.                                                                made  an  excellent  point,  and  has  cleared 
mentize  it  that  way.  Mr.    MURPHY.    Mr.    President,    how     up  what  might  have  been  a  misunder- 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  much  time  does  the  Senator  have  re-     standing, 

time  statistics  in  regard  to  Governors'  maining?                                                              The  veto  provided  in  this  amendment 

vetoes.  We  have  found,  for  example,  that  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     Is  a  limited  veto,  conferring  exactly  the 

in  the  community  action  program,  there  ator  from  Pennsylvania  has  5  minutes  same  power,  under  exactly  the  same  defi- 
were  10  vetoes  out  of  Alabama,  eight  out  remaining  on  his  side,  and  the  Senator  nillon.  as  the  vetoes  which  exist  in  the 
of  California    and  three  out  of  Florida    from  California  has  15  minutes  remain-     other  parts  of  the  program, 

out  of  a  total  of  30  vetoes.  ing.                                                                       Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  there  is  no  arbi- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en-  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish     trary  right  of  the  Governor  to  kill  a  pro- 
tire  material  be  printed  in  the  Record    to  point  out  to  my  distinguished  friend     gram,  or  discruninate  agamst  it  because 
at  this  point.  Time  does  not  permit  me    from  Oregon— and  I  find  myself  uncom-     of  racial  motives,  for  example . 
to  go  Into  detail,  but  11  illustrates  the    fortable  to  find  him  in  opposition  to  me        Mr.  MURPHY.  None  whatever. 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon's  ar-    on  this,  because  I  generally  agree  with        Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Reference    has    been 
gument  that  to  give  power  to  individual    him  wholeheartedly  on  this-that  the    made  to  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama. 
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The  impression  may  have  been  left  that 
It  might  have  something  to  do  with  race 
If  there  were  a  veto  exercised  by  a  Gov- 
ernor. In  a  situation  where  that  might  be 
the  case,  is  my  undersUnding  correct 
that  Sargent  Shrlver  could  override  such 
a  veto? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  correct ; 
he  could  override  the  veto.  Actually,  the 
Governor's  veto  is  not  a  veto  at  all.  It 
merely  provides  an  opportunity  for  him 
to  object.  Sargent  Shriver  has  the  right 
at  all  times  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectb'  stated  that  it  is  not  a  veto  at  all. 
That  is  not  even  an  appropriate  name  for 
It.  AU  the  Governor  can  do  is  say,  in  ef- 
fect, "Just  a  second,  here,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  this;  If  you  want  to  override  my 
veto,  that  is  your  privilege,  but  here  are 
things  I  see  wrong  with  it  as  Governor 
of  the  State";  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  GRIFFTN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  because  I  feel  that  it  brings 
a  better  balance  to  this  important  pro- 
gram. I  know  that  every  Senator  who  has 
spoken  today  has  a  desire  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  better  coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. I  also  know,  from  having  had  ex- 
perience with  OEO  programs  subject  to 
the  Governor's  veto — although  it  was  a 
fuU  veto  and  not  a  limited  veto  at  that 
time — that  with  it  the  program  had 
greater  flexibility.  The  veto  gave  the 
Governor  a  meaningful  say  in  programs 
vitally  affecting  his  State.  The  Governors 
of  most  States  have  migratory  labor 
committees  or  commissions  that  they 
work  with,  consequently,  a  veto  author- 
ity would  assure  his  local  committee  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  any  migratory 
programs  to  efifect  their  improvement. 

We  aU  realize  that  no  Governor  is 
going  to  take  an  action  that  is  detri- 
mental to  the  people  involved,  nor  an 
action  that  is  detrimental  to  the  voters. 
If  he  can  avoid  doing  so. 

Therefore,  I  emphasize  that  this  Is  an 
amendment  that  will  bring  about  the  bal- 
ance so  badly  needed.  I  think  having  the 
matter  arbitrarily  determined  by  a  Fed- 
eral officiEd  is  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  migratory  worker.  This  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  my  fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Arizona.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  position  of  the  Governor 
as  he  has  stated  It  is  generally  the  case. 
There  may  be  instances.  In  some  States, 
where  Governors,  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye. 
But  I  think  in  the  overall  picture,  it 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  decision  of 
the  voters  of  those  States  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  write  legislation  In  this  Cham- 
ber to  take  care  of  one  or  two  particular 
instances.  I  think  rather  we  should  write 


it  with  the  idea  of  the  general  good  and 
the  general  performance. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  vetoes  the  Governor  of  California  ex- 
ercised had  to  do  with  a  project  in  which 
there  were  17  workers,  17  poor  people  to 
be  benefited,  and  seven  supervisors  were 
assigned  to  the  project — seven  super- 
visors to  look  after  17  workers.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  California  vetoed  that  project, 
and  I  think  quite  rightly;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  after  he  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Sargent  Shriver,  he  did  not 
Insist  on  overriding  the  veto. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mi-.  MURPHY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  I  do  so  because  I 
believe  the  adoption  of  it  will  insure  a 
better  and  more  efBcient  administration 
of  the  entire  prc^ram. 

Written  into  the  act  already  is  the 
right  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  about  the  merits  of  a 
proposal  coming  out  of  the  office  of 
Sargent  Shriver.  With  reference  to  two 
of  the  titles,  the  right  of  the  Governor 
to  express  himself  as  the  chief  of  his 
State  is  already  In  the  law. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  contemplates  giving  to  the 
Governor  the  right  of  expressing  himself 
on  the  merits  of  a  proposal  with  respect 
to  title  III,  as  he  has  the  right  to  do 
with  respect  to  title  I. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State,  chosen  by  the  people,  Uv- 
ing  within  it,  not  have  the  right  to  express 
himself  on  the  merits  of  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program?  Should  he 
not  at  least  be  accorded  the  dignity  of 
saying,  "I  believe  this  program  is  good" 
or  "I  beheve  it  is  bad"?  That  is  all  he 
can  do,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  He  has  no  abso- 
lute power  of  veto.  All  he  can  do  is 
express  an  opiiiion.  Sargent  Shriver 
thereafter  can  finally  say,  "My  judgment 
shall  prevail;  the  Governor's  judgment 
shall  be  cast  aside.  TMs  progiam  must  be 
adopted,  whether  the  State  wants  it  or 
does  not  want  it." 

Are  we  to  adopt  a  policy  of  placing 
tjTaimical  and  absolute  powers  over  the 
States,  without  the  right  of  their  Gov- 
ernors to  complain?  I  do  not  think  It 
should  be  done.  Governors  have  a  great 
responsibility.  I  assume  that  they  will 
act  with  integrity.  If  they  do  not,  Sargent 
Shriver,  sitting  here  In  Washington,  can 
say,  "I  reject  your  thinking;  your  State 
must  accept  this  program  whether  you 
want  it  or  not." 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  sponsoring  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  point  out  that  at  the  outset,  when 
this  program  was  first  instituted,  it  is  my 
xmderstanding  that  It  contained  an  abso- 


lute Governor's  veto.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Pennsylvania  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  The  next  time 
it  came  around  for  action,  the  veto  was 
taken  out. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  program 
has  been  its  unpopularity,  its  lack  of  ac- 
ceptance in  local  situations.  Were  I  in 
Sargent  Shriver's  position  today,  I  would 
recommend  this  veto.  He  has  done  it  in 
the  other  areas  of  the  act.  Were  I  in  his 
position,  I  would  recommend  it  today, 
because  it  would  give  me  a  reflection  of 
the  feelings  of  local  groups  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  a  given  area.  It  would  give  me 
a  chance  to  further  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  judgment  of  the  people  set- 
ting up  the  program  was,  in  the  final 
analysis,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor  who  are  supposed  to  be  helped,  the 
poor  who  are  supposed  to  be  getting  the 
benefits  from  these  tremendous  amounts 
of  money  we  in  the  Senate  have  voted 
to  expend. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Then  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
for  myself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  verj- 
briefly,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  California, 
what  we  sought  to  do  in  the  first  place 
was  to  get  arrangements  whereby  the 
Governors  could  make  known  or  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  known  to  Mr. 
Shriver  their  views  in  regard  to  a  proj- 
ect. We  did  not  try  to  give  them  the  so- 
called  veto  power  because  the  veto  pow- 
er does  provide  for  another  step  in  the 
administration  where  a  review  commis- 
sion is  set  up  to  determine  whether  a  veto 
should  stand. 

What  has  happened  is  that  too  many 
times  this  has  been  used  for  a  political 
battleground.  We  have  a  Federal  policy 
and  a  Governor  is  politically  against  the 
administration  of  the  whole  program.  So 
he  capitalizes  on  it  politically.  That  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  removed  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  said  when  we  were  fighting  the  veto 
battle  in  the  first  place  that  I  was  for  a 
program  whereby  a  Governor  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  known  his 
view  to  Mr.  Shriver. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
through  the  procedure  of  a  veto  to  re- 
quire a  veto  commission  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernor overruled  on  the  recommendations. 
That  is  where  politics  enters,  and  we 
ought  to  keep  all  politics  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  the  com- 
mittee has  wrestled  with  this  problem 
of  the  Governor's  veto  now  for  the  better 
part  of  3  years.  It  is  a  very  controversial 
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subject,  and  the  importance  of  the  veto 
varies  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  program. 

The  Murphy  amendment  is  very  re- 
stricted in  that  it  applies  only  to  migra- 
tory labor  projects  under  title  Ill(b)  of 
the  pending  bill. 

This  in  turn  affects  migratory  labor 
programs  in  about  30  States.  There  are 
only  about  three  States  in  which  this 
has  occurred,  "niey  are  California,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida. 

The  difficulty  with  accepting  the 
amendment  is  that  it  throws  the  whole 
migratory  labor  problem  right  into  the 
middle  of  partisan  politics,  because  those 
Gavernors  who  are  opposed  to  any  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  migratory  labor 
practices  within  the  States  are  the  very 
ones  who  want  this  veto. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  it  was  unwise  to  change  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  it  concerns  the  veto  with 
respect  to  the  migratory  labor  problem. 
If  we  were  able  to  handle  the  situation 
in  Alabama.  Cahfornia,  and  Florida, 
there  would  be  no  problem.  However,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Governors 
of  those  States  are  not  receptive  to  mod- 
ern working  conditions,  such  as  wages 
and  the  like,  for  migratory  labor.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  told 
me  that  this  amendment  would  be  vei-y 
difficult  for  those  who  would  hke  to  see 
the  working  conditions  of  migratory 
labor  improve.  I  believe  him. 

I  t'nerefore  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  made  a  pretty  good  legal  argument. 
However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated  because 
migratory  labor,  in  at  least  those  three 
States,  would  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  California  may  have  as  much  time 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
how  much  Lime  will  that  be? 
Mr  MURPHY.  Three  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  I  successfully  re- 
stored a  temporary  housing  project 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  OEO. 
It  had  strong  support  of  the  State  of 
California. 

It  is  a  housing  project  which  our  com- 
mittee visited.  We  looked  at  this  housing 
project.  However,  the  OEO,  being  3,000 
miles  away,  had  taken  it  out. 

I  believe  we  all  concurred  that  it  was 
an  excellent  project. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  and  I  just  put  it  back  in  again. 

Mr.   MURPHY.  That  was   the   exact 
point  of  my  argument. 
There  is  no  absolute  veto  here.  Tliis 


merely  gives  a  Governor  a  chance  to 
point  out  matters  with  respect  to  a 
project. 

This  project  with  17  people  certainly 
should  not  have  seven  supervisors.  The 
Governor  wants  the  chance  to  point  out 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  put  this  money  into  administration 
and  into  all  sorts  of  programs  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  put  the  provision  in. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  an  absolute  veto. 
It  is  merely  a  procedure  by  which  the 
Governor  can  say,  "Well,  look,  Mr. 
Shriver.  I  don't  think  this  is  in  our  best 
interest." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  about  out  of  time.  I  suggest  that  we 
vote.  The  persuasive  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  California  has  not  per- 
suaded me. 

Mr.  FANWIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
anv  more  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  mei-ely 
want  to  correct  an  impression  that  per- 
liaps  was  given  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  discuss- 
ing tlie  wages  paid  farmers  in  Cahfor- 
nia. Did  I  correctly  understand  tne  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  it  is  a  low  wage  scale? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  mis- 
understood me.  What  I  intended  to  say 
was  that  California.  Alabama,  and  Flor- 
ida are  States  in  which,  if  we  give  the 
Goveinors  even  a  qualified  veto,  we  will 
not  get  much  in  the  way  of  favorable 
treatment  of  working  conditions  and 
other  conditions  for  migratory-  labor  that 
we  have  tried  to  achieve  in  30  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  realizes  that  California,  from 
the  standpoint  of  competitive  conditions, 
has  the  highest  farm  labor  wage  rates  in 
the  Nation. 

Wlien  I  was  Governor  of  Arizona,  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  coimtry  went  to 
$1.40  an  hour,  while  Texas  was  paying 
$0.75. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  basis  for  dis- 
agreeing with  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  about  the  wages  In 
California.  I  only  add  that  California 
has  one  of  the  mo.'=t  unusual  Governors 
among  the  50  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator.  I  would  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that.  I  think  Governor  Rea- 
gan is  one  of  the  outstanding  Governors 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  tlie  word  "ua- 
usual"  is  quite  complimentary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

t:NANTMOVS -CONSENT   .^CREEMENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  with  one  pos- 
sible exception,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  on  each  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  who  offers  the  amendment 
and  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
agreement  to  begin  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  resUte  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  Umitation 
on  each  amendment  of  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  who  offers  the  amendment  and 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  with  one 
exception  which  we  are  still  working  out. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Thai  means  15  minutes 
to  a  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  if  we  agree 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  the 
majority  leader  will,  and  I  shall,  be 
lenient  with  Senators  who  urge  us  to 
give  them  a  minute  or  two  more. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair >.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  H/.CTFIELD  <  when  his  name  was 
called  >.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Lotiisiana 
IMr.  Elleni>er1.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  PastoreI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI,  tlie  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Sermtor  from  New  York  fMr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy  ] ,  and  the  Senator 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]   would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No.  278  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

BoggB 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 

Harris 


Baker 

Brooke 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Gore 


TEAS— 41 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

MlUer 

Mundt 

NAYS — 45 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 


Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 14 

Hatfield  Moss 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 
Kennedy,  NY.  Russell 
Metcalf  Tower 

Morton 


So  Mr.  Murphy's  amendment  was  re- 

1 6Ct6d. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votfe  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


SENATOR    ROBERT    C.    BYRD,    OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "West  Virginia's  Byrd 
Gains  Key  Role  in  Senate,"  pubUshed 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  de- 
scribes the  extraordinary  energy,  dili- 
gence, and  devotion  which  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Robert  Byrd, 
of  West  Virginia,  has  applied  to  his  im- 
portant duties  as  assistant  majority  whip 
In  the  Senate  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 


Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. As  the  article  points  out: 
The  Indefatigable  West  Virginian  never 
takes  any  Job  lightly  and  has  an  almost  Vic- 
torian concept  of  "duty." 

I  commend  this  interesting  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hard      Worker      in       Ascendancy:       West 
Virginia's  Byrd  Gains  Key  Senate  Role 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 
Ever  so  quietly  over  a  brief  9-month  span. 
Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.Va.).  has  emerged 
as  the  recognized  though  uncrowned  deputy 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  49-year-old  Byrd,  In  the  Senate  9  years 
now.  has  converted  his  once  comparatively 
minor  Party  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference  into  an  assignment 
of  major  importance.  Some  already  are  say- 
ing the  West  Virginia  conservative  wiU  be 
the  man  to  beat  for  his  Party's  next  top 
Senate  leadership  vacancy. 

Byrd  will  be  in  the  Senate  limelight  today. 
when  the  chamber  debates  his  motion  to  kUl 
a  $2.8  billion  emergency  Job  program  added 
to  the  anti-poverty  bill  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee. [For  poverty  blU  developments,  see 
Page  A7.1 

Byrd's  gradual  ascent  to  a  leading  role  .n 
the  Senate  was  achieved  by  dint  of  long, 
lunchless  working  hours  in  constant  Senate 
attendance  and  by  full  consultation  and 
clearance  with  the  chamber's  two  top  Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(Mont  ).  has  always  welcomed  help  in  his 
more  wearing  floor  duties.  Senate  Majority 
Whip  Russell  B.  Long  (La.),  No.  2  In  com- 
mand, continues  free  to  step  in  to  relieve 
Mansfield  at  any  time,  but  generally  yields 
the  assist  Job  to  Bsrrd. 

"Byrd  Is  completely  loyal  to  Mike  and 
carries  out  all  of  his  instructions  to  the 
letter."  said  one  Party  Insider. 

Byrd  already  has  become  in  effect  the  man 
who  runs  the  Senate  during  most  of  Its  9 
to  5  normal  working  hours.  In  the  process  he 
has  become  the  man  most  fellow  Democrats 
seek  out  to  "protect  their  Interests"  and  to 
perform  the  Innumerable  other  big  and  small 
favors  expected  from  a  working  floor  leader. 
As  some  put  it.  he's  made  himself  "the 
Indispensable  man." 

WON    OUT    OVEB    CLARK 

Only  last  January,  Byrd.  a  conservative  on 
most  Issues,  won  out  In  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic caucus  over  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D- 
Pa.),  an  outspoken  liberal,  for  the  post  of 
conference  secretary. 

Seldom  has  a  party  Job  been  more  sharply 
contested,  even  though  the  No.  3  spot  was 
not  then  regarded  as  a  springboard  for 
leadership  and  power.  It  was  always  potenti- 
ally so,  however,  for  the  conference  secretary 
along  with  the  Party's  top  leaders  are  among 
the  Capitol's  select  who  have  the  ear  of  the 
President  at  the  weekly  White  House  legisla- 
tive conferences. 

Byrds  friends  say  that  the  Indefatigable 
West  Virginian  never  Ukes  any  Job  lightly 
and  has  an  almost  Victorian  concept  of 
"duty". 

This  has  extended  to  the  District  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  Byrd  has 
headed  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Despite  his  ever-Increasing  duties  In  the 
Senate,  this  year  he  conducted  the  most 
detailed,  line-by-llne,  hearings  ever  held  on 
the  city's  budget.  He  has  maintained  his 
absolute  control  over  the  city's  welfare 
policies,  and  has  continued  his  strong  Inter- 
est In  upgrading  education  In  the  District. 


When  Bvrd  was  elected  conference  secre- 
tary, Mans'fleld  already  had  four  "assistant 
whips"  from  the  moderate  to  liberal  wing 
of  the  Party,  ready  to  sit  In  for  the  leaders 
on  a  call  or  standby  basis. 

They  were,  and  still  are,  Sens.  Philip  A. 
Hart  (D-Mich.).  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Me.(, 
D.nniel  K  Inouye  (D-Hawalli  and  Daniel  B. 
Brewster  (D-Md.) . 

For  a  time  after  Byrd's  election  they  offered 
to  assist  occasionally  when  and  if  the  need 
arose.  But  with  Byrd  available  on  a  virtually 
around-the-clock  basis,  they  have  ceased 
even  to  make  the  gesture. 

During  Mansfield's  recent  foreign  relations 
study  tour  "around  Asia's  rim,"  Byrd  func- 
tioned altogether  as  acting  leader  of  the 
Senate  for  an  unbroken  ten  days. 

Nor  does  Byrd  confine  himself  entirely  to 
leadership  routine.  Last  week  when  he 
moved  to  recommit  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee's $5  billion  antlpoverty  bill,  with 
instruction  to  delete  Clark's  t2.8  billion 
emergency  Job  program.  It  was  clear  that 
he  reflected  Administration  wishes.  He  said 
he  decided  to  make  the  motion  on  his  own. 
Before  presenting  his  motion,  however,  he 
dutifully  cleared  It  with  Mansfield. 

From  the  moment  Byrd  was  elected  he 
regarded  his  new  Job  as  a  challenge,  moved 
over  to  the  Senate  floor  almost  full  time,  and 
placed  himself  completely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  leadership. 

Byrd  uses  his  mornings  for  office  chores, 
and  committee  hearings,  then  generally  takes 
over  in  the  Senate  at  noon.  He  seldom  leaves 
the  chamber  until  it  adjourns,  anywhere 
from  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  Then  he  goes  back  to 
his  office  for  more  homework.  He's  usually 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  Capitol,  after 
putting  in  a  12-hour  day. 

In  his  West  Virginia  "hill"  philosophy,  it 
takes  a  big  man  and  hard  work  to  make  a  big 
Job  out  of  a  little  Job.  Back  home  he  applied 
himself  so  assiduously  that  In  1964  he  was 
reelected  to  the  Senate  by  the  biggest  vote 
ever  cast  for  a  West  Virginia  candidate. 

When  he  set  out  to  bat  for  Mansfield  he 
boned  up  on  the  Senate's  strange  and  often 
devious  rules  until  he'd  mastered  them. 
Whenever  in  doubt,  he  goes  to  school  again 
with  Senate  Parliamentarian  Floyd  M. 
Riddick. 

Mansfield  heartily  approves  of  his  per- 
formance. 

"Bob  Byrd  does  a  first  rate  Job."  said 
Mansfield.  "He  Is  of  great  assistance  to  me. 
and  he  takes  a  great  load  off  my  shoulders. 
I  am  glad  he  Is  getting  a  little  recognition." 
One  significant  reason  for  Byrd's  growing 
acceptance  is  a  little  notebook  he  carries 
around  in  his  pocket. 

TO  each  his  own 
On  separate  pages  are  listed  the  names  of 
all  Senators.  Lest  he  forget,  he  Jots  down  the 
requests  any  one  of  them  makes,  no  matter 
how  minor. 

One  Senator  Is  taking  a  group  of  con- 
stituents to  lunch,  wants  to  be  called  If  a 
given  measure  comes  up. 

Another  wants  to  be  alerted  by  a  quorum 
call  when  there's  a  business  break,  so  he  can 
make  a  prepared  speech. 

Another  has  an  important  out-of-town 
engagement,  wants  his  "position  protected" 
during  his  absence. 

Still  another  is  seeking  a  "live  pair"  on 
the  poverty  bill  while  he's  away. 

Byrd  dutifully  Jots  down  each  request, 
sees  to  it  meticulously  that  each  is  fulfilled. 
One  of  these  days  all  those  favors  will  pay 
dividends. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
pending  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  majority  leader  may  be 
recognized  for  not  in  excess  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
order  has  been  entered  that  on  all 
amendments  except  one  from  now  on— 
and  that  includes  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and  per- 
haps others— there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  one-half  hour,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  on  each  amendment. 
There  was  one  exception  at  the  time  and 
I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  no 
matter  which  direction  the  leadership 
moves,  it  comes  up  against  a  proposition 
which  is  hard  to  find  an  answer  to. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  LINTEL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  morning  hour  at 
that  time  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  other  amendments  to  be 
considered  at  that  time  I  ask  that  the 
Williams  amendment  become  the  pend- 
ing business  and  that  a  vote  take  place 
not  later  than  45  minutes  after  that,  tlie 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object.  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  will 
be  here  but  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  for  personal  reasons  which  are  very 
well  known  I  have  asked  the  majority 
leader  to  extend  that  time  to  the  after- 
noon. The  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  find  themselves  unable 
to  do  so.  I  have  the  deepest  and  most 
devoted  feeling  about  the  passage  of  this 
bill  as  being  essential  to  the  Nation.  That 
is  why  I  shall  not  object.  I  wanted  that 
statement  to  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
fully  familiar  with  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
expedite  this  matter  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  pwssible  to  accede  to  his 
desires  and  request.  The  Senator  ex- 
pressed a  hope  rather  than  a  formal 
request.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  moving  Senate 
business  forward.  The  Record  should 
note  that  the  Senator's  reasons  are  the 
very  highest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  amend  his  statement  to 
show  that  I  did  make  the  request. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  the  Senator  did. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  minority  leader  in  expressing 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  His  reasons  are 
of  the  highest  which  could  be  found. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  calendar 
was  such  that  w^  could  do  something  to 
accede  to  the  Senator's  request.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  find  ourselves  in  a  position, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  so  that  no  matter 
which  way  we  turn  we  come  up  against 
an  obstacle  which  is  a  little  difBcult  to 
overcome. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  request  been 
granted?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  request  has  been  granted,  the 
Senate  will  be  on  notice  that  not  later 
than  10:30  tomorrow  morning,  barring 
unforeseen  developments,  there  may 
very  well  be  a  vote  on  the  Williams 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  votes  today.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  majority  leader 
contemplate  that  immediately  after  the 
Williams  amendment  is  disposed  of  we 
will  go  to  third  reading  and  have  final 
passage  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  for 
that,  but  that  is  up  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  add  to 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  request 
to  which  the  Senate  agreed  that  1  hour 
of  debate  be  allowed  on  the  bill,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  or  whomever 
they  desisnate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res. 
853  >  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl.  536 1  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  shall  hold 
certain  Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  at 
Chilocco,  Okla..  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation  upon  paj-ment  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  S3. 75  per  acre  to  the  Federal 
Government;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Halet, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Berry, 
and  Mr.  McClure  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Blankenshlp; 

S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson  (nee  Hlranaka) :  and 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqul- 
slUoa  ol  career  status  by  certain  temporary 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTU-NITY 
AMENDMENTS   OP   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388  >  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to 
authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

Tiie  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
tiie  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  he  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  68.  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following :  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  of  rural  America  and  to 
slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to 
lack  of  economic  opportunity',  thereby  reduc- 
ing population  pressures  in  urban  centers. 
Such  projects  may  be  operated  Jointly  or  In 
cooperation  with  other  federally  assisted 
proer.ims.  particularly  programs  authorized 
under  tlie  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  tlie  project  " 

On  page  68,  line  13,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  69.  line  6,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f  i  ". 

On  page  69.  line  6.  strike  out  "10  per  cen- 
tum" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "15  per 
centum". 

On  page  69,  line  8.  alter  the  i>ertod  Insert 
the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $50,000,000 
shnll  be  available  only  for  projects  authorized 
unde.- subsection  (d)  of  this  section." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  is  a  revision  of  amendment  No. 
348  which  we  discussed  for  about  1  hour 
earlier  in  the  week.  It  provides  for  the 
transferrance  of  $50  million  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  OEO  to  a  special 
program  designed  to  benefit  the  rural 
areas  and  to  prevent  the  flow  of  vast 
numbers  of  rural  inhabitants  from  the 
places  where  they  are  now  located  to  the 
ghettos  of  the  cities  to  further  compli- 
cate the  multitude  of  problems  which 
are  there.  The  $50  million  would  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  bill  but  merely  ear- 
mark $50  million  which  is  already  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967  contain  sev- 
eral helpful  provisions  which  focus  on 
rural  poverty.  The  conamittee  report 
states  that  riiral  programs  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  and  that 
rural  areas  should  receive  a  more  equita- 
ble share  of  financirog  than  they  have  in 
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the  past.  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  reaching  these  con- 
clusions. They  are  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  Nation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  an  even  greater 
push  is  needed.  Under  my  amendment,  a 
new  subsection  would  be  added  to  section 
232  of  the  bill,  on  page  68  at  line  12, 
stating  that: 

The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  directly 
or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  re- 
search and  pilot  projects  designed  to  assure 
a  more  effective  use  or  human  and  natural 
resources  of  rural  America  and  to  slow  the 
migration  rrom  rural  arees  due  to  lack  of 
economic  opportunity,  thereby  reducing  pop- 
ulation pressures  In  urban  centers. 

The  amendment,  in  which  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Harris,  joins,  further  directs 
that: 

Such  projects  may  be  operated  jointly  or 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federally  assisted 
programs,  particularly  programs  authorized 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project. 

On  page  69,  line  6,  the  amount  availa- 
ble for  carrying  out  section  232  would  be 
changed  from  a  ceiling  of  10  percent  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  any  OEO  pro- 
gram to  15  percent.  A  sentence  would  be 
added  on  line  8  stating  that  $50  million 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
title  II  would  be  available  for  projects 
authorized  under  the  new  subsection. 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
•the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  who 
has  pending  a  bill  on  tax  credit  legisla- 
tion, which  I  have  joined  him  in  cospon- 
soring,  to  try  to  encourage  industry  to 
come  into  rural  areas  to  relieve  the  mi- 
gration to  our  already  overcrowded  met- 
ropolitan centers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  As  he  commented  and 
observed,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  H.\RRis]  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  joined  in  introducing 
legislation  which  sought  to  recognize 
that  the  crisis  in  the  cities  has  become 
almost  a  slogan  for  America  in  the  great 
urban  areas  of  the  country  over  the  past 
2,3,  and  4  years,  that  It  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  rural  problems  to  develop 
migration  of  those  seeking  to  come  into 
the  ghettos  of  the  large  metropolitan 
cities  which  has  accelerated  and  accentu- 
ated the  problem. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  keeping  them  'down 
on  the  farm."  It  is  a  case  of  seeking  to 
develop  those  potentialities  they  have  not 
only  at  the  core  of  our  great  cities,  but 
also  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  intend  to  support 
It,  and  I  thank  him  for  having  offered  it. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  at  the 
outset  that  this  amendment  does  not 
increase  in  any  way  the  cost  of  the  bill. 
The  $50  million  for  the  program,  as  the 
amendment  is  now  drafted,  would  come 
out  of  the  community  action  authoriza- 
tion. The  amendment  as  I  originally  in- 
troduced it  would  have  taken  the  $50 
million  from  the  Job  Corps  authoriza- 
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tion.  I  still  have  great  doubts  about  the 
Job  Corps  program.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
Ui«  least  effective  programs  we  have.  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time,  especially  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  capital  invest- 
ment we  have  in  Job  Corps  camps  around 
the  country,  that  this  questionable  pro- 
gram be  given  another  chance  to  prove 
its  worth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
redrafted  the  amendment. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  calls 
for  an  all-out  attack  against  the  sources 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
main  thrust  of  this  attack  since  the  pro- 
gram's inception  in  1964  has  been  aimed 
primarily  at  the  Nation's  urban  centers. 
Little  has  been  done  in  rural  areas.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  in  his  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act : 

The  root  cause  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  large  cities  today  can  be  traced  to  the 
problems  of  rural  America. 

That  is  where  our  attack  on  poverty 
should  begin.  That  is  the  real  challenge — 
to  reverse  the  forced  migration  to  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  the  large  cities.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  greater  op- 
portunities must  be  provided  in  the  rmal 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  able  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa on  the  introduction  of  his  amend- 
ment and  the  perfection  of  it.  I  ask  that 
I  be  privileged  to  become  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
•West  Virginia  as  a  cosponsor.  The  senior 
Senator  from  'West  Virginia  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram and  other  economic  development 
programs.  He  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  in  aiding  rural  America.  If  he 
will  ask  for  permission  from  the  Chair, 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  granted  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  join  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa in  cosponsoring  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  certainly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  might  point  out  that  5  years  ago, 
at  the  time  we  were  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Area  Development  Act.  I 
proposed  an  amendment  quite  similar  to 


the  one  now  pending.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  leadership  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  it. 
I  say  that  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  not  wish  to  see  that 
amendment  adopted.  I  tried  the  same 
thing  3  years  ago.  and  at  that  time  was 
assured  that  efforts  were  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agi-iculture  under  the 
rural  area  development  program  to 
achieve  the  objectives  that  we  were  seek- 
ing to  achieve. 

I  regret  to  say  that  those  objectives 
have  not  been  achieved  so  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  very  much  in  order.  It 
is  too  bad  that  something  like  this  was 
not  done  a  long  time  ago.  Because  of  my 
long  and  continued  interest  in  this  very 
approach  to  the  problem,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  would  be  good 
enough  to  permit  me  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  be  honored 
to  have  my  distinguished  colleague  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment 
because  of  the  work  he  has  done  so  faith- 
fully in  this  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  nartie  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  be 
added   as   a   cosponsor  of   the  pending 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  both  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia who  have  both  done  so  much  in 
the  field  of  rural  development  and  in  the 
struggle  to  try  to  improve  the  economy 
of  the  rural  areas. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  last  week's 
Congressional  Record  that  according  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Agency.  It  has  been  the  push 
of  hopelessness,  of  discouragingly  poor 
rural  conditions  rather  than  the  pull  of 
urban  economic  opportunities  that  pro- 
duced the  migration  of  more  than  10  mil- 
lion persons  from  rural  to  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  1950-60  decade. 

Few  Americans  in  our  increasingly  ur- 
banized society  are  aw-are  of  the  abject 
poverty  in  rural  areas.  Today  almost  half 
of  the  Nation's  poor  live  in  small  townis, 
on  farms,  or  in  nonfarm  rural  areas. 
Most  of  these  are  the  invisible  poor.  They 
do  not  often  make  headlines.  We  do  not 
pass  them  as  we  make  our  way  from  the 
suburbs  into  our  financial  and  business 
centers.  They  are  easy  to  ignore.  But 
thev  are  there— spread  out  all  across  our 
land.  These  are  truly  the  forgotten 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  encourage,  we 
must  establish,  programs  and  projects 
which  will  enable  farmworkers  and 
other  i-ural  inhabitants  whose  jobs  have 
been  abolished  by  increased  mechaniza- 
tion and  advanced  technology  to  find 
work  near  their  homes.  We  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  drive  these  people  into  the 
ghettos  of  the  cities.  Rural  America  must 
be  reenergized.  By  harnessing  local  pri- 
vate initiative  together  with  various  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  much  car.  be  done 
in  this  effort.  But  before  the  problem 
is  compounded  any  further,  we  must  get 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  few  days  &%o,  the  Senate  voted  77  to  25 
to  increase  the  model  cities  program 
from  S237  to  $537  million.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  model  cities  concept  because 
it  is  obvious  that  existing  urban  renewal 
proprams  have  been  inadequate  to  halt 
the  cancerous  spread  of  lU'ban  blight, 
and  new  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
crisis  of  the  cities  must  be  tried  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

But  a  program  of  model  rural  com- 
munity development  is  equally  impor- 
tant. This  Nation  camiot  develop  model 
cities  until  it  also  makes  a  greater  effort 
to  develop  model  iiiral  areas.  That  is  the 
puipose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  minut«  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  pending  amend- 
ment authorizing  and  directing  research 
and  pilot  projects  to  assure  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  human  and  natural  resources 
of  rural  America  and  to  slow  the  migra- 
tion from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of 
economic  opportunity  is  timely  and  thor- 
oughly meaningful.  Congress  could  not 
give  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  a  more  useful  and 
important  mission  than  that  of  directing 
research  and  setting  up  pilot  projects  to 
find  ways  to  make  family  life  in  the  rural 
and  semirural  areas  of  our  coimtry  more 
satisfying  and  pleasant.  Among  the  ac- 
tions we  must  take  in  the  United  SUtes 
are  those  which  will  slow  down  the  mi- 
gration of  rural  oriented  citizens  into  the 
already  overcrowded  cities  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  ghettos  and  the 
disturbances  in  city  streets. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  agree  with  his  comments. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  cogent 
remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  from  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
he  has  now  perfected  his  amendment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  the  program  and  to  do 
what  he  desires  to  do.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  it  generally  accepted  on  the  floor, 
and  I  join  in  accepting  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  be  added  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  now  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  in  support  of  this  amendment. 


I  commend  him  for  bringing  it  before 
the  Senate  and  for  the  excellent  ground- 
work he  has  laid  for  its  passage  here 
today.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  great  help  on 
this  amendment. 


RUKAL   AGRICULTURAL   POVERTY   IS  NO   MYTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  proposing  this 
amendment  to  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  areas  to  our  overburdened  cities. 
I  strongly  support  its  passage. 

The  plight  of  persons  in  rural  areas 
often  escapes  legislative  attention.  This 
amendment  not  only  recognizes  a  critical 
problem,  but  meets  it  in  a  constructive 
and  practical  way. 

This  problem  of  migration  calls  atten- 
tion once  again  to  the  pervasive  poverty 
in  rural  areas  that  is  so  severe  it  causes 
persons  to  flee  toward  any  hope  of  a 
better  life. 

Anyone  who  thinks  present  conditions 
are  adequate  is  a  victim  of  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  unrealistic  of  Amer- 
ican myths  concerning  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  The  myth  is  that  rural 
poverty  is  decidedly  limited  in  our  coun- 
try and  what  there  is  of  it  is  not  severe. 
The  myth  undoubtedly  flows  from  our 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  idea  that  in 
the  midst  of  much  of  the  world's  richest 
farmland  and  surrounded  by  agricul- 
tural abundance  there  can  be  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  poverty-stricken  and 
even  hungry  Americans. 

But  the  tragic  fact  is  that  there  are 
scores  of  thousands  of  impoverished  men, 
women  and  children  barely  surviving  in 
areas  of  agricultural  affluence  and  there 
are  hungr>-  people  living  in  a  country 
producing  such  fabulous  quantities  of 
food  that  it  can  feed  millions  of  starving 
people  in  other  lands. 

Mr.  President,  rural  poverty  is  a  press- 
ing concern  today  and  is  likely  to  be- 
come increasingly  urgent  in  the  future 
as  mechanization,  and  even  automation, 
take  over  more  and  more  kinds  of  farm- 
ing and  more  and  more  acres  of  food 
production. 

For  these  reasons  the  pending  bill.  S. 
2388.  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  it 
Incorporates,  and  this  amendment  in 
particular,  are  profoundly  important  not 
alone  in  terms  of  urban  poverty  but  also 
in  terms  of  impoverishment  in  farm 
areas  and  country  communities. 

And  here.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  breadth  and 
comprehension  of  this  legislation  but  also 
to  the  wisdom  and  thoroughness  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  which  held  hearings 
on  the  antipoverty  program  in  nearly  all 
sections  of  the  country,  from  border  to 
border  and  from  coast  to  coast.  The  sub- 
committee's distingui.shed  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  made  certain  that  the  testimony 
received  by  his  subcommittee  was  not 
confined  to  the  problems — overwhelming 
as  they  are — of  poverty  in  our  metro- 
politan ghettos.  He  insisted  on  extensive 
testimony  dealing  with  rural  poverty  and, 
in  fact,  together  with  other  members  of 
his   subcommittee   personally   inspected 


situations  of  rural  impoverishment.  He 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
personally  talked  with  agricultural  work- 
ers and  migrant  famihands  and  their 
families,  and  inspected  the  shacks  and 
hovels  and  dilapidated  camps  these  men. 
women,  and  children  are  forced  to  live  in. 
This  subcommittee's  proposed  legislation, 
as  a  result,  is  not  based  merely  on  hear- 
say evidence:  it  is  based  U!>on  first-hand 
experience  of  rural  poverty  along  dusty 
countr>-  roads  of  the  East,  the  South,  the 
North,  and  the  West. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  de- 
mands our  respect  as  legislation  that  is 
based  on  present  and  urgent  realities,  on 
present  and  urgent  needs  that  members 
of  the  Sul)committee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  are  personally 
familiar  with. 

With  this  as  background  I  would  like  to 
re\iew  some  of  the  accomplishments  that 
have  already  been  registered  In  the  war 
on  rural  poverty.  It  is  wise  that  we  en- 
page  in  such  a  re\iew  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  kind  of  a  start  we  have  made 
and  how  far  we  have  come  in  the  fight 
to  eradicate  penurj-  and  economic  In- 
justice in  the  Nation's  farm  areas. 

Mr.  President,  roughly  43  percent  of 
this  Nation's  poor  live  in  rural  areas. 
The  rural  poor,  who  typically  exist  far 
from  the  main  currents  of  American  life 
in  deprivation  as  grim  and  unrelenting 
as  it  is  Invisible  to  the  affluent  majority, 
are  found  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  and 
mountainous  Appalachia,  in  southwest- 
ern deserts  and  in  northern  Michigan, 
in  California's  central  valley  and  Ala- 
bama's Black  Belt,  in  migrant  labor 
camps  and  on  Indian  reser\-ations.  some- 
times in  sizable  concentrations  but  more 
often  In  Isolated  pockets  of  poverty  In 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  rural  com- 
munities scattered  all  across  the  Nation. 
For  these  Americans — nearly  13  mil- 
lion of  them — living  in  quiet  and  terrible 
desperation — the  pending  bill  is  of  abso- 
lutely cnicial  importance,  and  a  vote 
against  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  a  vote 
against  them,  at  least  some  of  whom  are 
represented  by  practically  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

This  bill  would  continue  and  slightly 
expand  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams which  have  become  vital  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  rural  poor. 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  S248.6  million  in 
community  action  funds  were  granted  to 
support  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams. This  was  32  percent  of  all  com- 
munitv  action  program  money,  up  from 
27  percent  in  fiscal  1966.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  the  figure  will  climb  t^ 
about  36  percent  of  all  community  ac- 
tion program  funds. 

Thus  from  ground  zero  less  than  3 
yearr  ago,  OEO  has  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  618  rural  community  action 
agencies,  covering  1,551  counties,  about 
two-thirds  of  all  US  counties  designated 
as  rural.  This  is  an  e^pecially  impressive 
accomplishment  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  struggle  against  rural  poverty  is 
greatly  complicated  by  isolation  and  a 
dearth  of  existing  antipoverty  organi- 
zational structures,  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
educational,  vocational,  and  social  serv- 
ices. For  this  reason,  many  rural  com- 
munity action  agencies  operate  on  a 
multi-county  basis  to  assure  maximum 
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use  of  limited  local  resources.  In  fiscal 
1968,  50  oew  rural  oommunity  action 
agencjes  wiU  cover  about  350  additional 
rural  counties— Lt  the  pending  bill  is 
approved. 

Air.  Prefcident,  rural  community  action 
programs  lake  many  forms.  In  Tennessee, 
for  example,  the  ElJt  River  Valley  Au- 
tliority  uses  Federal,  State,  and  local 
resources  to  serve  the  poor  in  10  counties 
having  a  combined  papulation  of  225,000. 
Aproxmifltely  one-balf  of  this  popula- 
tion lives  in  poverty,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
families  earn  leas  than  $1,000  per  year. 
In  this  oommunitj-  action  agency,  the 
neighboriiood  center  has  become  the  focal 
point  for  community  action:  four 
primary  centers  and  28  subcenters  offer 
job  placement,  consumer  education, 
homemaking  and  education  programs. 
The  community  acUon  agency  also 
operates  Upward  Bound  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs  as  well  as 
an  Outreach  program  for  mothers  of 
Headstart  enroUees.  Other  rural  com- 
munity action  agencies  offer  different 
combinations  of  programs  to  meet  par- 
ticular needs. 

In  Michigan,  an  organization  caUed 
UPCAP — Upper     Peninsula     Oommittee 
for     Area     Progress — coordinates     the 
activiUes     of     six     local,     mulUcouniy 
community    action    agencies.     UPCAP, 
whose  origins   predate  passage   of   the 
Economic    Opportunity    Act,    and    Uie 
community  action  agencies  work  jointly 
to  provide  an  administrative  structure 
by  which  resources  can  be  mobilized  and 
programs   implemented.   They   are    as- 
sisted by  U^.  Department  of  Agriculture 
personnel,    particularly    the    Extension 
Service,  and  State  representaUves  of  edu- 
cation,   housing,    and    manpower    pro- 
grams. Because  of  the  "umbrella  agency' 
structure    and    coordination    activities, 
when  a  suitable  program  is  developed  for 
the  Upper  Peninsula  area,  it  can  be  used 
by   all  six  local  areas. 

In  Leslie,  Knott,  Letchei-.  and  Perrj' 
Counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  a  multi- 
county  Coramimity  Action  Council  with 
headquarters  in  Wliitesburg  has  received 
a  grant  of  $73,733  which  will  enable  it  to 
undertake  the  first  niral  housing  demon- 
stration project  in  the  Nation.  The  coun- 
ci|l  »ill  plan  and  develop  realistic  pro- 
grams for  eliminating  rural  slums  in  Ap- 
palachia.  An  areawide.  multicounty 
nonprofit  corporation  will  be  organized 
under  the  council's  auspices  to  conduct 
the  7-month  program,  whicli  will  utUize 
a  low-cost  prototype  house  especially 
designed  for  the  needs  of  tiie  area. 

In  Minnesota,  the  Mahubc  Community 
Action  Agency,  after  a  yeai's  operation 
of  an  excellent  home  health  aid  program, 
has  23  trained  home  health  aides  to  serve 
low-income  families  in  Mahnomen, 
Hubbjird,  and  Becker  Counties.  During 
this  year.  1.815  nursing  visits  have  been 
made  to  homes  of  the  poor,  with  51  per- 
cent of  them  to  persons  of  65  years  or 
over. 

In  Oregon,  the  community  action  team 
of  Columbia  County  has  launched  a  ti-uly 
comprehensive  program  of  self-help  ef- 
forts, including  a  smaller  communities 
survey  of  emplo>-ment  services.  This 
project  has  produced  a  countywide  list- 
ing of  employers,  jobs  available,  and  skill 


levels  required,  as  well  as  employee  skills 
and  skills  ol  the  currently'  unemployed. 
A  projection  of  future  employment  needs 
has  also  been  made.  A  new  employment 
office  at  St.  Helens  now  has  a  full-time 
agent,  and  each  oommunity  center  main- 
tains a  list  of  small  jobs  available  locally. 
Other  services  on  which  antipoverty 
agencies  and  the  communities  have 
■worked  together  are  adult  education, 
legal  service,  and  improved  service  in  the 
surplus  commodity  distribution  program, 
A  survey  is  now  in  process  looking  toward 
a  home  help  aid  program  for  the  elderly. 
In  Rainier,  Ore?^.,  the  center  has  rented 
an  aued  two-room  building  in  which  it 
held  the  first  well-baby  chnic  in  Columbia 
Countv.  It  offers  a  home  nursing  course, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  county  extension 
service,  nutrition  classes  are  available  as 
well  as  other  homemaking  projects. 

The  "Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars  In  Ver- 
nonia  donated  a  building  for  the  com- 
munity center,  and  in  St.  Helens  the 
Odd  Fellows  gave  a  building. 

Moving  on  to  the  rural  areas  of  other 
States,  we  find  tremendously  promising 
comprehensive  health  service  programs 
have  been  launched  by  local  Commuiuty 
Action  Agencies  with  OEO  funds  in  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio;  Muskegon.  Mason, 
Manistee,  Lake,  and  Newaygo  Counties 
in  Michigan:  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va.; 
Alviso  County.  Calif.;  Lowndes  County. 
Ala.;  and  Bolivar  County.  Miss.  To  be 
set  up  as  health  centers  in  rural  target 
areas,  the  projects  will  provide  the  one 
door  of  entry  to  virtually  all  health  serv- 
ices needed  by  rural  low-income  citizens 
and  their  famihes — preventive,  curative, 
rehabihtation,  dental  care,  mental  serv- 
ices, home  care,  drugs  and  appliances, 
and.  when  necessary,  hospitalization. 

Common  to  all  the  comprehensive 
health  services  programs  is  the  training 
of  low-income  workers  as  health  aides, 
dental  aides,  medical  clerks  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  duties  related  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  health  center.  One  of  the 
most  effective  jobs  these  workers  do  is 
to  go  out  into  the  community,  inform 
their  neighbors  of  the  center  and  Its 
services,  and  get  them  to  participate. 

Mr.  i»resident,  the  entire  range  of 
Community  Action  programs  is  at  work 
in  rural  America,  instilling  hope, 
strengthening  communities  economically 
and  socially,  and  providing  a  wide  range 
of  cooperative,  self-help  exits  from  pov- 
erty. Head  SUirt.  Upward  Bound.  Legal 
Services.  Foster  Grandparents.  Health 
Services,  and  a  vast  array  of  locally 
initiated  and  directed  efforts  are  moving 
forward  against  great  obstacles  because 
community  action  prevails.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
July.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  said; 


OEOb  Community  Action  Programs  and 
the  USDA's  Technical  Action  Panels  are 
worJang  together  to  help  create  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  rural  lile.  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies are  making  it  possible  lor  rural  people 
to  share  In  the  benefits  ol  many  Federal  pro- 
grams which  formerly  were  out  of  reach  be- 
cause the  people  did  not  Know  they  existed 
or  la<rked  the  know-how  to  take  advantage 
of  them  They  are  reachliig  and  starring  hope 
In  the  poor  who  otherwise  were  hopeless  and 
forsaken. 


Mr.  President,  other  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  programs  are  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  war  on  rural  pov- 
erty. As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  at  least 
13,200  rural  youth  were  enrolled  in  Job 
Corps  Centers,  and  a  total  of  about  26,000 
rui-al  youth  had  been  in  the  Job  Corps 
since  its  inception.  And  many  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Centers  are  perfonnmg  an 
enormously  valuable  service  to  rural 
America  through  work  in  conservation 
projects. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
provided  jobs  for  250.000  high-school- 
aged  rural  youth  since  the  program 
began.  They  may  work  in  a  school  cafe- 
teria, or  as  an  aide  to  a  home  demonstra- 
tion agency,  or  help  build  a  community 
water  system,  such  as  the  one  the  Rev- 
erend Billy  Graham  and  Sargent  Shriver 
visited  recently  at  Blevins  Creek  in 
North  CaroUna. 

In  January  of  this  year.  52,000  rural 
yotuig  people  were  enrolled  in  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  receiving  wages  of 
$2.8  million  per  month.  This  represents 
31.6  percent  of  the  total  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollment.  The  work  ex- 
perience program  under  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  reaching 
into  hundreds  of  rural  communities. 
Forty  percent  of  all  ftmded  trainir.g 
spaces  have  been  allotted  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. Since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
almost  $50  million  in  work-experience 
ftmds  have  gone  into  projects  in  the  182 
poorest  counties  in  the  Nation. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  strength  of 
VISTA  is  in  rural  areas,  with  more  than 
1,000  volvmteers  assigned  to  135  projects 
in  34  States,  as  of  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Through  the  OEO  program  of  rural 
loans,  administered  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  nearly  $80  million 
has  gone  to  37,900  low-income  families 
and  740  cooperatives.  These  loans  are 
financing  investments  in  farming  and 
about  350  different  tjTJes  of  nonf arming 
enterprises.  The  money  Is  made  avail- 
able to  rural  men  and  women  who  never 
before  could  have  quahfied  for  a  loan, 
giving  them  now  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  and  to  rise  out  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  programs,  as 
well  as  the  highly  successful  employment 
programs  administered  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act — including  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment. Project  Green  Thumb,  and  Op- 
eration Mainstream  programs  of  such 
great  benefit  to  rural  antipoverty  ef- 
forts— all  these  would  be  extended  and 
expanded  under  the  pending  bill.  But  the 
bill  places  a  new  sen.se  of  urgency  and 
priority  on  rural  programs,  and  requires 
the  IXrector  of  OEO  to  undertake  special 
efforts  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
rural  antipoverty  programs.  In  particu- 
lar, the  committee  report  on  the  bill 
urges  the  Director  to  act  under  the  Com- 
munity Action  title  to  establish  pilot 
projects  in  rural  areas,  to  give  preference 
to  rural  areas  in  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  personnel  training,  to  de- 
velop model  programs  easily  adaptable  to 
rural  commimities.  and  to  use  simpUfied 
procedures,  forms,  and  guidelines  for 
rural  areas. 
Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
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pending  bill  to  nearly  13,000,000  Ameri- 
cans hving  in  rural  poverty  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  bill  will  not  wipe  out 
poverty  overnight — in  rural  areas  any 
more  than  in  urban  areas— but  it  will 
permit  the  very  encouraging  efforts 
launched  less  than  3  years  ago  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  in  many  cases  expanded. 

It  will  constitute  a  ringing  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  commitment  this  body  made 
in  1964  to  eradicate  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  the  prompt  passage  of  S.  2388.  And 
this  amendment  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  provides  a 
strengthening  of  the  tools  we  will  have  to 
help  rural  Americans  lift  themselves  out 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  modified  the 
amendment  he  originally  proposed,  so 
that  it  now  calls  for  a  useful  and  salu- 
Ury  program  to  devote  $50  million  to 
rural  undertakings  with  emphasis  on 
jobs,  which  one  hopes  will  slow  down  the 
rush  to  the  cities  from  rural  areas. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment, 
having  talked  to  many  members  of  the 
subcommittee  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  absolute  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

I  regret  that  there  were  not  more 
Senators  present  to  hear  the  proposal 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  It  has  been  my  distinct  im- 
pression also  that  we  are  aggravating 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  commu- 
nities by  excessive  feeding  of  money  into 
them,  thus  encouraging  increasing  im- 
migration from  rural  areas  into  the 
cities. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  now  has  a  rop- 
ulation  of  37  percent  of  the  primary  mi- 
nority group.  The  more  money  we  feed 
in  there,  the  greater  the  immigration 
will  be.  A  pohcy  should  be  adopted,  and 
an  effort  made  to  put  it  into  effect,  that 
will  discourage  inmigration  and  aid  the 
solution  of  employment  problems  in  the 
local  communities,  which  differ  from 
those  in  the  metropolitan  centers. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment feeds  $5  bilhon  into  the  metro- 
politan communities  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  poor,  what  will  that  $5  bil- 
lion do  toward  inducing  excessive  im- 
migration to  the  big  cities?  And,  if  the 
immigration  is  motivated  and  induced 
among  those  that  are  told  that  there  is 
$5  billion  available  there,  will  that  pro- 
duce increased  population  and  thus  ag- 
gravate the  problems  of  the  big  cities? 

There  is  a  natural  trend  of  the  people 
in  the  rural  areas  to  move  into  the  metro- 
politan commimities.  The  metropolitan 
communities  have  not  been  able  to  digest 
satisfactorily  the  great  immigration  that 
has  occurred. 

The  error  of  what  we  are  doing  is 
accentuated  by  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  rural  people  to  move  into  the  metro- 
politan areas  because  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  fed  into  the  metropohtan 
communities  and  have  enhanced  the 
reason  for  moving  there. 

Mr.  President,  Cleveland  has  been 
labeled  as  unfair  to  the  primary  minor- 
ity group.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in 
the  last  3  years  75,000  more  members  of 


the  primary  minority  group  have  moved 
into  the  city.  They  believe  it  is  good  for 
them  and  that  they  will  find  comfort, 
economic  advancement,  and  salvation 
there.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  eventu- 
allv  trouble  will  be  experienced. 

i  subscribe  heavily  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Let  us  do 
something  to  induce  industrj-  to  establish 
itself  in  the  rural  communities  and  not 
in  the  big  communities.  If  we  do,  we  will, 
to  a  substantial  degree,  solve  the  problem 
of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.   I   yield    back   my 

time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on    the    amendment    has   been    yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, offered  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire   to    call    up    another    amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  clerk's  desk,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
LMr.  Harris]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  74,  between  lines   18  and   19.  In- 
sert  the   following   new   paragraph: 

■■(7)    No  financial   assistance  shall   be   ex- 
tended under  this  title  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Director  determines  that  thf  costs  of  de- 
veloping and   administering   all   of   the   pro- 
grams   assisted    under    this   title   carried    on 
by   or   under    the    supervision    of    any    com- 
munity action  agency  exceed   15   percent  of 
the   total   costs,   including   non-federal   con- 
tributions to  such  costs,  of  such  programs. 
The    Director,    after    consultation    with    the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall 
establish   by   regulation,   criteria   for   deter- 
mining  (i)    the  costs  of  developing  and  ad- 
ministering   such    programs,    and    (11)    the 
total  costs  of  such  programs.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Director  determines  that  the  cost 
of    administering    such    programs    does    not 
exceed  15  percent  of  such  total  costs  but  is. 
in   his   Judgment,   excessive,   he   shall   forth- 
with require  such  community  action  agency 
to  take  such  steps  prescribed  by  him  &3  will 
eliminate  such  excessive  administrative  cost, 
including  the  sharing  by  one  or  more  such 
conmiunlty    action    agencies    of    a    common 
director  and  other  administrative  personnel. 
The  Director  may  waive  the  limit-'itlon  pre- 
scribed   bv   this    paragraph    for   specific    pe- 
riods of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months  when- 
ever  he    determines    that   such    a    waiver   is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title." 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  in  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris] 


joins,  would  put  an  absolute  limit  on 
the  administrative  overhead  costs  of 
Community  Action  Agency  programs.  It 
provides  that  no  financial  assistance 
shall  be  extended  under  title  n  for  any 
program  where  the  cost  of  developing 
and  administering  the  program  exceeds 
15  percent  of  the  total  cost.  By  total  cost 
we  include  non-Federal  contributions 
and  participation  in  all  such  programs. 
This  amendment  is  consistent  with  an 
earlier  amendment  which  was  adopted 
to  this  bill  which  provides  for  an  inves- 
tigation and  evaluation  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  expenditures  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  efficiency  of  the  administra- 
tion of  OEO  programs. 

The  GAO,  at  my  request,  has  been  ex- 
amining Community  Action  Agency 
spending  in  Oklahoma  for  several 
months.  More  than  a  year  ago,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Community  Action 
program  was  being  established  in  such 
a  way  that  a  continuing  high  overburden 
would  be  required  in  many  areas  t<^  keep 
it  going.  This  is  not  the  case  in  every 
locality  by  any  means.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, it  is"  my  observation  that  Commu- 
nity Action  programs  can  be  operated 
more  efficiently  and  with  less  overhead 
in  the  more  populous  areas  than  in  non- 
metropolitan  or  rural  areas. 

Inevitably,  administrative  costs  are 
going  to  be"  high  in  the  beginning  of  any 
new  program  of  governmental  action.  To 
launch  a  program  of  pubUc  works  where 
onlv  brick  and  mortar  or  structures  or 
roa"ds  or  buildings  are  to  be  the  end  re- 
suits  necessitates  heavy  administrative 
outlays  in  the  beginning.  This  is  no  le.ss 
true  when  we  seek  to  estabUsh  and  im- 
plement programs  directed  to  the  far  less 
indefinable  but  tremendously  more  im- 
portant objective  of  human  resource 
development. 

Therefore,  criticism  of  administrative 
costs  which  have  been  encountered  up 
to  this  point  in  the  war  on  poverty  should 
be  tempered  with  an  understanding  of 
the  extremely  difficult  organizational 
problems  involved.  Nevertheless,  rigid 
and  severe  cost  accounting  methods  must 
be  adopted  by  OEO  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  provide  specific  guide- 
lines as  to  what  administrative  and  de- 
velopmental costs  should  be. 

The  GAO  has  told  me  that  in  its  pre- 
liminary inquiries  in  rural  areas  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma  administrative  costs 
up  to  this  point  have  run  as  high  as  25 
percent.  This  is  largely  a  result  of  de- 
cisions made  either  at  the  State  or  local 
level  under  terms  of  the  1964  act  which 
provided  for  maximum  local  initiative 
in  the  establishment  of  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  Far  too  often  the  Federal 
administrative  structure  of  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  blamed  for  adminis- 
trative" or  supervisorj-  conditions  which 
actually  were  generated  largely  on  the 
basis  of  technical  assistance  provided  in 
most  States  from  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  Oklahoma,  OEO  funds  in  excess 
of  $300,000  have  been  spent  through  the 
Governor's  office  in  order  to  provide  a 
degree  of  local  initiative  far  greater  than 
is  generally  recognized. 

Administrative  costs  in  community 
action  programs  have  been  established 
on  the  basis  of  local  decisions,  and  it  is 
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my  firm  opinion  that  the  OEO  as  a  Fed- 
eral agency  has  not  had  sufficient  con- 
trol over  such  costs. 

This  amendment  would  remedy  that 
situation.  It  would  provide  that  the  Di- 
rector shan  consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  then  es- 
tablish by  regulation  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  developmental  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  such  programs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  flat  15 -percent  limitetlon.  the 
amendment  provides  that  even  If  such 
casts  do  not  exceed  15  percent  and  yet 
are.  in  the  judgment  of  OEO,  excessive, 
the  Director  can  require  community  ac- 
tion agencies  to  reduce  administrative 
expenditures.  This  Includes  the  right  of 
the  OEO  Director  to  require  one  or  more 
such  community  action  agencies  to 
share  a  common  director  and  other  ad- 
ministrative staff  people. 

Senator  Harris  and  I  propo.se  In  this 
manner  to  strengthen  community  action 
administration  In  noimietropolitan  areas 
where  up  to  this  time  many  of  the 
administrative  units  have  been  too  small 
and  too  limited  by  budget  to  be  effective. 
A  staff-sharing  program  already  has 
been  tried  on  a  very  limited  basis.  I  am 
advised.  Also,  I  have  personally  exam- 
ined. In  Oklahoma,  community  action 
agencies  of  varying  sizes.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, on  the  basis  of  firsthand  examma- 
tion,  that  the  multicounty  administra- 
tive unit  often  proves  more  cfScient  in 
the  less  populous  areas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  make  community  action 
agencies  as  cost-efficient  as  we  would 
want  any  business  to  be.  We  must  make 
certain  that  community  action  agencies 
do  not  turn  into  patronage  refuges  for  a 
lot  of  useless  people  who  hold  down  desk 
jobs  and  drain  money  off  from  the  real 
business  of  helping  the  poor.  If  ever  there 
was  a  program  that  ought  to  stay  lean 
and  hard,  it  is  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  who  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  joined  with  my  distin- 
guished senior'coUeague  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  this  amend- 
ment. He  and  I  share  a  feeling,  which 
I  am  sure  all  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate share,  that,  most  of  all,  we  intend 
that  this  program  get  results  and  that 
it  help  the  poor  and  that  we  cut  down  in 
every  way  possible  unnecessary  overhead 
and  administrative  expenses  so  that  good 
results  and  action  for  the  poor  can  be 
obtained. 

Therefore  I  commend  my  senior  col- 
league for  the  work  he  has  put  Into  this 
amendment  and  for  his  offering  it  today. 
I  hope  It  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  help.  I  feel  we 
can  certainly  justify  efforts  to  try  to 
abolish  poverty  If  we  are  watchful  and 
careful  in  keeping  administrative  ex- 
penses and  costs  to  the  vei-y  minimum. 
Dollars  spent  on  duplication  of  effort, 
wasted  personnel,  and  other  sources  that 
unnecessarily  consume  dollars,  ought  to 
go  to  help  to  eliminate  poverty.  We  can 
ill-afford  to  spend  too  much  for  the  em- 


ployment   of    high    officials    at    high 
salaries. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  lor 
his  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CXARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  It  puts  a 
limit  of  15  percent  on  all  administra- 
tive expenses  of  community  action  agen- 
cies; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Except  that  the  Di- 
rector may  waive  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  this  pai-agraph  for  specific 
periods  of  time  not  to  exceed  6  months, 
whenever  he  deteiToines  such  a  waiver  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  imderstanding  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  Mr.  Shriver,  the 
Director  of  OEO. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  him.  I  would  not  say  that  he  agrees 
100  percent  with  it.  I  believe  he  does, 
however. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  at  least  agrees  with  it 
99  percent,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  so.  The 
question  we  were  in  slight  disagreement 
upon,  and  I  do  not  recall  its  being  defi- 
nitely settled,  was  as  to  the  non-Federal 
contributions  to  such  costs,  and  whether 
the  15  percent  would  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding, 
having  checked  with  the  OEO  Director's 
office,  that  he  has  no  serious  objection  to 
this  amendment.  I  carmot  say  I  am  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  but  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it,  and  I  do  accept  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  Director  was  quite  enthusiastic  about 
having  some  limitations  written  in.  to 
give  him  greater  authority  to  say  no  to 
over-ambitious  community  action  groups 
that  felt  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a 
very  high  overhead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  say  again  that  generally  speaking, 
I  am  opposed  to  writing  what  ought  to 
be  administrative  regulations  into  legis- 
lation; but  since  the  Director  of  the  OEO 
has  indicated  that  he  sees  no  particular 
objection  to  this  amendment,  and  since 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  feels  so 
strongly  about  it,  and  is  a  very  difficult 
Senator  to  oppose.  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  reserve  1  minute,  and  yield 
to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
1  minute  of  my  time,  and  yield  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair,  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl,  be  listed  as  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  provisions  regarding 
elder  Americans  in  the  proposed  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967.  Those  who  developed  this  biU  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  imaginaUve 
approach  of  their  bill  to  the  problems 
and  opportunities  of  our  older  compa- 
triots. 

One  provision  greatly  strengthens  sec- 
tion 610  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  which  since  1965  has  declared  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  whenever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  el- 
derly poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  de- 
velopment, conduct  and  administration 
of  programs  under  the  act.  It  would  spell 
out  in  more  detail  the  obhgations  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  carry 
out  a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the 
elderly  poor  in  war  on  poverty  programs 
and  to  help  the  elderly  poor  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency.  Further,  it  would  require 
the  Director  to  Include  in  his  annual  re- 
port a  dcscrip1;ion  of  the  ways  in  wliich 
this  mandate  has  been  implemented. 

A  provision  which  is  not  limited  in  its 
effect  to  the  elderly  but  which  would  be 
especially  helpful  to  elderly  public  assist- 
ance recipients  is  the  proposed  revision 
of  title  vn  on  "Treatment  of  Income  for 
Certain    Public    Assistance    Purpose.s. ' 
Heretofore,  title  VII  has  required  tliat 
of  the  income  received  by  a  participant 
in  Economic  Opportunity  programs,  t'ne 
first  $85  per  month  of  such  amounts  plus 
one-half  of  the  excess  over  $85  must  be 
disregarded    in    computing    his    public 
assistance  benefit.  The  proposed  treat- 
ment of  Economic  Opportunity  income 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  public  a.';- 
sistance  recipient  to  bring  himself  up 
to    a   minimum   standard   of   economic 
adequacy  instead  of  penalizing  Ws  ef- 
forts to  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  partici- 
pant's public   assistance  would   not   be 
reduced  if  the  sum  of  his  income  from 
all  sources,  including  public  assistance, 
is  insufficient  to  bring  him  out  of  pov- 
erty.   This    proposal    would    stimulate 
America's    older    public    assistance    re- 
cipients to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
the  Economic  OpiX)rtunity  Act  to  launch 
themselves  out  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ence. 

The  bill  proposes  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  title  on  Volunteers  in  Sen- 
ice  to  America,  known  as  VISTA.  As  part 
of  tlie  revision,  language  is  included  to 
state  a  stronger  congressional  intention 
that  the  fullest  participation  of  older 
persons  as  volunteers  be  encouraged.  This 
is  in  accord  with  ray  efforts  and  those  of 
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the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  to  make 
available  to  older  Americans  opportuni- 
ties to  continue  to  be  active  and  useful. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  would  benefit 
both  the  older  individuals  who  serve  and 
their  communities,  which  have  myriad 
needs  for  services  they  could  perform. 

Another  provision  to  benefit  the  elderly 
is  section  126  of  the  biU.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  which  part  relates  to 
the  provision  of  useful  work  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  youths  and  adults. 
Section  126  makes  It  clear  that  part  B  is 
to  help  relieve  long-term  unemployment 
among  persons  55  years  of  age  and  older 
as  well  as  unemployment  among  other 
age  groups. 

Employment  of  the  elderly  would  also 
be  encouraged  by  a  provision  requiring 
that  the  Director  of  OEO  "encourage  the 
employment  of  persons  55  years  and 
older  as  regular,  part-time  and  short- 
term  staff"  in  OEO  programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  Project 
Find  a  national  emphasis  program.  Proj- 
ect Find  is  a  program  administered  by 
OEO  to  identify  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor,  to  refer  them  to  ex- 
isting health,  welfare,  emploj-ment,  hous- 
ing, legal  aid,  recreation  and  other 
needed  services,  and  to  provide  some  of 
the  elderly  poor  with  employment  and 
volunteer  opportunities.  Making  this  pro- 
gram a  national  emphasis  program  would 
express  strong  congressional  support  for 
it  and  would  encourage  OEO  to  lend 
additional  emphasis  to  it. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  Senators 
on  the  Committee  on  Aging  in  express- 
ing appreciation  for  the  emphasis  upon 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Senators  who  have 
developed  this  bill.  These  provisions  to 
assist  our  older  compatriots  deserve  the 
support  of  all  Senators,  and  I  hope  they 
can  become  law. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  of  helping  disadvan- 
taged people  to  become  self-sustaining 
and  stabilizing  elements  in  our  society 
than  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
become  proprietors  of  their  own  small 
busines.ses. 

Under  section  IV  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  the  resiwnsibihty  of 
providing  loans  and  management  train- 
ing to  help  these  people  become  business 
owners  and  thus  acquire  a  stake  in  so- 
ciety. 

This  program  of  assistance  is  now 
available  to  disadvantaged  people  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Administrator  Robert  C, 
Moot,  the  SBA  is  actively  seeking  to  ex- 
tend the  program  In  areas  that  are  some- 
times difficult  to  reach. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  read  in  the  September  issue  of 
South  Carolina  Education  News,  an  an- 
nouncement by  Arthur  J.  Glick,  SBA  Re- 
gional Dii-ector  in  Columbia,  tliat  low- 
income  and  disadvantaged  persons  In 
South  Carolina  are  eligible  for  these 
long-term  loans. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  SBA's 
statement  that  it  will  go  Into  the  poor 
sections  of  cities  and  into  depressed  rural 
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areas  actively  seeking  business  owners, 
or  potential  business  owners,  who  can 
benefit  from  this  program. 

To  carry  this  work  forward,  SB.A's  of- 
fice in  Columbia  is  cooperating  uith  edu- 
cational associations  and  other  groups 
hi  South  CaroUna  to  reach  the  people 
who  can  be  helped  by  this  program. 

I  congratulate  the  SBA  and  the  editor 
of  Education  News  for  their  cooperation 
and  request  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Small  Business  Loan  Program  Available  in 
Socni  Carolina 
Tbe  Small  Business  Administration's  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Loan  Program  Is  now 
avaUable  tliroughout  South  Carolina,  It  was 
announced  by  Arthur  J.  GUck,  SBA  Kegional 
Director. 

Applications  for  loans  wlU  be  accepted  to 
existing  and  new  businesses  by  SBA's  Re- 
gional Office  at  1801  Assembly  Street,  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  and  by  72  other  SBA  field  offices 
throughout  the  Nation. 

To  find  those  low-income  and  other  handi- 
capped people  with  the  best  potenUal  to 
successfully  operate  a  business,  SBA  wUl 
work  closely  with  Educational  Associations, 
Community  Action  groups,  neighborhood 
centers,  regional  organizations  and  other 
groups  throughout  South  CaroUna,  Gllck 
said.  These  organizations  will  alao  be  asked 
to  assist  In  providing  volunteers  from  the 
business  community  to  work  with  SBA  per- 
sonnel in  providing  majjapement  assistance 
to  loan  recipients.  In  this  regard,  GUck  said 
that  "America  lias  always  relied  upon  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  its  community  leaders  to 
help  those  less  fortunate  and  the  people 
have  alwavs  responded." 

He  further  stated  that  "We  do  not  Intend 
to  make  bad  loans  under  this  program, 
but  neither  do  we  Intend  to  set  up  inflejtible 
ropd  blocks.  Our  people  are  going  into  the 
poor  secUons  of  ciUes  and  into  the  depressed 
rural  areas.  We  are  looking  for  loans  that 
will  expand  viable  businesses,  exploit  new 
ideas  establish  small  manufacturing 
plants— the  kinds  of  businesses  which  can 
have  a  healthy  effect  on  the  community, 
which  can  expand  employment  opportuni- 
ties, which  can  stimulate  the  economy  and 
be  m  concert  with  our  National  goals. 

••In  addition,  SBA  will  make  available  to 
EOL  recipients  all  of  our  msnagement  as- 
sistance tools  m  a  combined  effort  to^  assure 
the  success  of  these  small  businesses."' 

A  key  feature  of  the  expanded  EOL  pro- 
gram is  that  it  will  also  seek  to  assist  for 
the  first  time  those  who  are  above  the  pov- 
erty level,  and  yet  cannot  qualify  for  SBA's 
regular  business  loan  progrrun. 

Click  said  that  "One  of  the  basic  problems 
m  any  program  of  this  type  is  reaching  the 
people  we  are  attempting  to  help  and  our 
educational  leaders  and  teachers  can  render 
an  additional  pubUc  service  in  carrying  this 
message  to  the  grass  roots  of  our  communl- 
Ues." 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since  no 
amendment  is  pending,  and  the  propon- 
ent of  an  amendment  has  not  arrived  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK]  may  be  recognized  to 
speak  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

PRACTICES 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    Mr.    President,    on 

September  19,  1967, 1  deUvered  an  initial 

floor    speech    concerning    questionable 


militarj'  procurement  poUcies  and  pro- 
cedmes.  It  concerned  two  Army  con- 
tracts. Both  were  awarded  to  big  busi- 
ness firms  although  substantially  lower 
bids  were  on  file  from  small  business 
firms.  Si5ecificaUy.  one  award  was  given 
to  Northrop  Nortronics — a  division  of 
Northrop  Aviation— the  high  bidder,  over 
Custom  Packaging  Co.,  the  low  bidder. 
The  other  award  was  given  to  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  the  high  bidder  over 
Decitron  Electronics  Corp.,  the  low  bid- 
der. 

The  first  contract  involved  a  shoulder - 
borne  portable  flame  weapon.  The  other 
contract  involved  a  portable  walkie- 
talkie  radio  set.  In  both  transactions  the 
procedui-es  used  to  justify  the  excessive 
cost  to  Llie  taxpayers  seemed  to  me  to 
be  so  highly  questionable  that  I  urged 
tliat  Congress  proceed  with  a  thorough 
investigation  of  our  military  procure- 
ment poUcies. 

The  case  hivolving  my  constituent. 
Custom  Packaging  Co..  Aurora,  Colo., 
clearly  pointed  out  a  serious  shortcomhag 
m  our  ability  to  properly  review  trans- 
actions Involvuig  mUlioiis  upon  millions 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  Congress  has 
depended  upon  Uic  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Slates  to  accomplish  the 
technical  aspects  of  this  review.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  acknowledged 
that  tlus  is  not  behig  done. 

In  response  to  the  protest  filed  by  my 
con.'^tituent,  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
sponded in  part  as  follows: 

Yoar  claim  of  improper  use  by  the  procur- 
ing acOvlty  of  proprietary  informaUon  con- 
tained in  Customs  unsoUclted  proposal  is 
categorically  denied  by  responsible  and 
knowledgeable  technical  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  And  while  your 
rebuttal  and  other  correspondence  deaUng 
with  this  alleeatlon  strongly  dispute*  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Army  Technical 
Personnel,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  facts  as  reported  by  the  Army, 
In  factual  disputes,  such  as  here,  which  are 
technically  beyond  the  competence  of  our 
office  b«cfluse  pi  the  scientific  or  engineering 
concepwrfMiP'rved.  we  must  accord  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  finality  to  the  Admimstratlve 
position. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
Comptroller  General  Is  sayhig  that  no 
review  was  made  of  the  charge  beyond 
asking  the  Army  whether  It  disagreed 
v^ith  the  assertion  made  by  my  constitu- 
ent Of  course,  the  Army  responded  In 
the  manner  It  did  in  order  to  protect 
those  responsible  for  this  questionable 
transaction  in  the  first  place. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
also  questioned  the  Comptroller  General 
about  the  award  of  the  contract  to 
Nortronics  at  more  than  twice  the 
amount  bid  by  Custom  Packaging  Co.  In 
his  response  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Comptroller  Gcnersl 
hedged  the  question  posed  by  the  Smail 
Business  Administrator  that,  imder  the 
Small  Business  Act,  provision  is  made 
that  where  a  small  business  concern  is 
certified  by  SBA  to  be  a  competent  Gov- 
ernment contractor  with  respect  to  ca- 
pacity and  credit,  the  procuring  officers 
of  the  Government  must  accept  such 
certification  as  conclusive.  After  having 
admitted  in  his  letter  to  my  constitu<pfit 
that  in  actual  fact  no  review  was  made, 
the  Comptroller  General  goes  on  to  say : 
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On  the  basU  of  the  record  before  us.  we 
are  of  the  view  that  Custom's  proposal  was 
technically  non-responsive  to  the  Army's 
requirements  as  detailed  In  the  statement  of 
work  accompanying  the  request  for  proposals. 
In  reaching  this  view,  we  are  aware  that  some 
of  Custom's  deficiency  disclosed  In  the  tech- 
nical evaluation  related  to  Its  capacity  and 
credit. 

And  then  he  revealed  the  following: 
However.  Custom  received  only  a  rating  of 
2  on  its  technical  approach  to  the  govern- 
menfs     requirements     out     of     a     possible 
weighted  factor  of  40. 

This   "weighted   average"   method  of 
eliminating  the  lowest  bidder  struck  me 
as  being  familiar.  Upon  checking,  I  find 
that  this  very  same  gambit  was  used  to 
eliminate  the  low  bidders  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  portable  radio  commumcations 
set  which  has  the  official  nomenclature 
AN  PRC-621    K  The   Army   Electronics 
Command   awarded   a   contract  to   the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America— and  here  we  go 
again  with  RCA.  This  is  the  third  time  I 
have  brought  them  up— for  $1.073, IdO  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  had  re- 
ceived substantially  lower  bids  from  such 
companies    as    Bendix    Radio,    General 
Motors  Delco  Radio  Division.  Raytheon. 
General  Dynamics.  Magnavox,  Sylvania, 
and  others.  The  lowest  bid  received  for 
this  AN'PRC-62  radio  came   from  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
■We  all  know  these  are  the  giants  of  the 
electronics  industry.  ^r    ,.  ^ 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  United 
States— and  we  can  say  this  again  after 
today's  debate— is  not  a  profltmaking 
organization.  But.  when  we  have  pro- 
curement officials  who  can  throw  out 
low  bids  from  firms  such  as  IT.  &  T.. 
who  are  enormously  well  qualified  to  de- 
velop any  kind  of  radio  we  could  think 
of  then  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  took 
another  look  at  the  regulation  the  Army 
cited  as  justification  for  its  actions.  The 
Army  justified  these  actions  under  sec- 
tion IV  part  2  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations.  Just  how  does 

this  work? 

The  Comptroller  General  s  report  No. 
B-160809  explains  how  the  Army  did 
this  in  the  case  of  my  constituent.  Cus- 
tom Packaging  Co.  First,  they  com- 
pletely ignored  the  price  of  the  item  to 
be  procured.  Then  the  Army  proceeded 
to  assign  an  arbitrary  set  of  "values'- to 
the  various  bids.  The  Army  said  that 
technical  approach  to  the  problem  was 
to  count  40  percent:  technical  person- 
nel 20  percent;  background  experience 
only  15  percent:  faciUties  15  percent; 
and  schedule— whatever  that  is— was  to 
count  10  percent. 

Having  established  this  approach,  the 
Army  then  contrived  a  new  set  of  num- 
bers having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
price,  and  lo  and  behold.  Nortronics  got 
the  highest  rating,  while  Custom  Pack- 
aging Co.,  which  conceived  the  flame 
weapon,  developed  it  at  its  own  ex- 
pense—and demonstrated  it  to  the 
Army—got  a  rating  of  two  points  out 
of  a  possible  weighted  factor  of  40.  This. 
I  might  say,  Is  despite  the  fact  that  SBA 
had  certified  the  company's  capacity 
and  credit  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.   President,  the  case  of  the  AN 
PRC-62    radio    procurement    was    well 
documented  by  GAO  report  B-1 52884. 
There  again  the  weighted  average  was 
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used  The  report  shows  that  in  awarding 
the  contract  to  the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America  for  an  amount  Ln  excess  of  $1 
million,  the  Army  Electronics  Command 
Ignored  the  following  lower  bids: 

IT  &T..  $421,140. 

Bendix  Radio.  $434,627. 

Advanced   Communications,    $470,445. 

Electronics  Communications.  $489,155. 

General  Motors  Delco  Radio  Division, 
S556.152. 

The  report  contains  the  following  in- 
credible admission: 

We  could  not  independently  evaluate  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  proposals,  nor  could 
we  determine  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point whether  the  Agency's  technical  evalua- 
tions were  reasonable.  Furthermore,  many  of 
the  Agency's  technical  evaluations  were  not 
adequately  documented.  However,  our  review 
disclosed  that  the  Agency's  engineers  respon- 
sible for  evaluating  the  proposals  were  in 
general  agreement  that  RCA's  proposal  was 
the  best. 


Of  course,  they  would. 
Mr    President.   I   think   we  ought   to 
think  about  this  for  a  second.  Here  is  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  which 
is  designed  to  be  at  least  Congress  agency 
to  determine  whether  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government  are  oper- 
ating in  the  best  Interests  of  the  taxpay- 
ers and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet,  they  have  said  now  on  three 
consecutive  occasions  that  they  were  not 
qualified  to  analyze   the  scientific  and 
other  material  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Army's  decision.  Consequently,  the 
only   thing   they   can  do   is  accept  the 
Army's  decision,  even  when  in  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  it  says  it  Is  not 
documented,  and  the  Army's  opinion  has 
been  based  on  the  claimed  lack  of  tech- 
nical competency  of  companies  like  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph. 

Can  we  conceive  of  any  more  ridicu- 
lous position  than  having  the  Army 
come  up  and  try  to  tell  the  Comptroller 
General  or  anybody  else  that  ITT  or 
Bendix  or  Advanced  Communications  or 
General  Motors  cannot  build  a  portable 
radio?  It  Is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I 
have  ever  heard  of. 

Here  we  have  another  $500,000— that 
Is  not  a  great  amount  In  the  present 
budget — thrown  down  the  drain  solely 
because  the  Army  wants  to  deal  with 
RCA  to  the  exclusion  of  everybody  else. 
I  say  it  Is  amazing  Indeed. 

I  am  Informed  today  that  the  Army 
Is  right  this  minute  scheduling  $8.5  mil- 
lion In  this  fiscal  year  Into  sole-source 
noncompetitive  production  for  the  AN/ 
PRC-62  (  )  radio  set  that  I  have  just 
finished  talking  about,  where  we  have 
bids  from  five  perfectly  competent  com- 
panies that  are  far  lower  than  the  bid 
from  RCA.  In  view  of  what  has  tran- 
spired, it  will  come  as  no  surprise  when 
RCA  Is  announced  as  the  lucky  company 
that  Is  going  to  get  this  "urgent"  award- 
much  to  its  happy  surprise. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  next  month 
to  learn  that  the  Army  has  generated 
another  of  its  classic  "urgent"  require- 
ments—this time  for  shoulder-borne 
flame  weapons  to  be  produced  by  Nor- 
tronics on  a  noncompetitive  basis,  be- 
cause the  Army  will  say  they  need  them 
In  a  hurry,  even  though  they  have  a  2- 
year  development  program  already  In 
operation. 


The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
recently  held  hearings,  during  the  course 
of  which  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Robert 
Moot,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  that  SBA  Is 
going  to  be  far  more  vigorous  in  seeking 
corrective  action  in  this  area.  We  have 
been  promised  a  report  on  the  cases 
which  I  have  previously  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  'ooklng  forward  to  receiv- 
ing these  reports.  ^    r,.    r 

Mr   President,  I  believe  that  this  free 
ride   on  the  taxpayers'   back  has  gone 
on  long  enough.  Surely,  not  every  re- 
search and  developiuent  program  has  to 
come  up  devoid  of  manufacturing  draw- 
ings precisely  In  point  of  time  to  coincide 
with    an    overpowering,    overrldmg    de- 
mand for  Immediate  delivery.  Certainly, 
we  should  be  capable  of  orderly  planning 
that  would  allow  open  competitive  bid- 
ding for  our  military  requirements.  As 
It  Is  today,  less  than  15  percent  of  all  the 
money  spent  by  the  Pentagon— the  bi- 
llons    of     dollars    that    we    spend— is 
awarded  under  contracts  based  on  com- 
petitive bidding  and  public  opening  of 
bids  This  situation  exists  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  Is  common  knowledge  that 
competitive    bidding    reduces    the    cost 
from  30  to  50  percent  under  noncompeti- 
tive costs.  .J    ^..     • 
Mr   President,  as  I  have  said,  this  is 
the  third  speech  I  have  made  on  this 
subject,  and  the  third  series  of  contracts 
I  have  brought  up.  I  hope  to  bring  up 
more  such  instances  In  the  future,  be- 
cause the  point  I  am  making  is  that 
somewhere  something  Is  wrong  in  the 
Army  procurement  system.  One  result  of 
this  wrong  Is  that  tax  funds  are  being 
spent  at  a  rate  far  In  excess  of  what  is 
needed.  Another  result  Is  that  the  low 
bidder    time  and  time  again,  has  been 
knocked  out  as  the   eventual   procurer 
of  the  contract,  and  it  is  given  to  the 
big  companies  that  already  seem  to  have 
a   great   number   of   defense   contracts. 
This   situation   raises   questions  in   my 
mind  and.  I  believe,  in  the  minds  of  all 

of  us.  ^   J        f 

I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  anybody  ol 
wrongdoing.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
cases  I  have  already  developed  are  suffi- 
cient in  nature  and  in  scope  to  warrant 
a  thorough-going  congressional  investi- 
gation into  what  is  happening  in  the 
military  procurement  policies  as  they  are 
being  administered  today  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  jts 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  853) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  It  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


proved  Economic  Opportimity  Act.  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to 
authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  and  varied  approaches  -which  can 
be  made  to  the  training  provisions  under 
this  act.  There  are  many  areas  in  whict 
training  can  be  accomplished  which  havt 
not  been  explored  to  the  full  extent  that 
they  can  be. 

The  national  system  of  libraries  Is  a 
case  In  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  train- 
ing programs  through  the  local  library 
system  might  be  a  veiT  worthwhile 
project. 

Librarians  in  public,  professional,  and 
school  libraries  have  in  many  cases 
direct  lines  of  communication  to  the  dis- 
advantaged communities  and  tlie  disad- 
vantaged adults  and  children  in  those 
places.  Many  libraries  are  in  or  close  to 
the  heart  of  impoverished  areas,  and 
librarians  perform  yeoman  service  In 
efforts  to  stimulate  participation  of  all 
people  in  the  community  in  the  wonder- 
ful experience  of  learning. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  might 
make  extra  effort  to  involve  more  closely 
libraries  and  librarians  •with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  poverty  program.  Theirs 
Is  a  unique  situation  which  we  would 
do  well  to  use  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 


LABORATORY  ANIMAL  WELFARE 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ro.n'ey]  made  certain  comments  and  in- 
troduced certain  editorials  in  regard  to 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  with  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  which  is  called 
the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act, 
which  deals  with  medical  experimenta- 
tion, which  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  field  of  health,  and  which 
is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  President,  I  l>elieve  that  the  ques- 
tions raised  deserve  reply  and,  there- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  answers  to  questions  most 
frequently  asked  about  the  so-called 
Rogers-Javits  bill,  together  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  bill,  so  that  Members 
may  have  both  sides  of  the  story  pre- 
sented to  them  at  this  rather  preliminary 
stage  in  relation  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  has  the 
support  of  the  Humane  Society  and  the 
doctors'  organization  which  deals  with 
experimentation  of  tliis  character,  which 
is  so  vers'  important  to  health,  to  the 
future  health,  and  to  the  cart  and  cure 
of  disease  in  our  country. 

Tile  fundamental  idea  is  to  try  to  rec- 
oncile the  views  of  all  concerned  con- 
sistent with  the  traditional  humane  out- 
look of  our  country  toward  animals.  I 
joined  in  the  enactment  of  one  bill  which 
took  the  animal  care  to  preexperimenta- 
tion  stages.  This  is  an  effort  to  extend 
that  measure  to  the  experimental  stage. 
I  hope  that  common  ground  may  be 
found  between  the  two  views.  I  am  not 
opinionated  about  the  matter,  but  I  be- 
lieve in  reply  to  the  Seimtor  from  Okla- 
homa this  Information  should  be  avail- 
able to  show  the  other  side  of  the  case. 

Exhibit  1 

Answers    to    Questions    Most    TKTQVzsrLT 

Asked  About  the  Rogebs-Javits  Bill 

Q    What  effect  would  this  legislation  have 

on  P.L.   89-544    (The  Dealers  Bill  passed  In 

1960?  t 

A.  None  immediately.  Pi.  89-544  wlU  re- 
main In  full  force  for  two  years  after  the 
new  bill  is  passed  In  order  to  Insure  conUn- 
uous  protection  for  anlnialB.  Alter  that,  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
enforcing  standiirds  within  dealers'  premises, 
regulating  the  procurement  of  anlnoals.  and 
searcliing  for  lost  animals  both  outside  and 
inside  laboratories  wUl  continue  as  It  is  be- 
ing done  at  present.  But  at  that  time,  the 
care  of  animals  within  laboratories  wiU  be 
stricken  out  of  89-544  and  transferred  to  the 
exwnded  program. 

Q.  What  eBect  wiU  the  Introduction  of  the 
new  bUl  have  on  the  current  appropriations 
for  P.L.  89-544? 

A.  This  bill  should  make  no  difference 
•whatever  on  appropriations  for  P.L.  89-544 
for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  After  the  care 
of  animals  Ui  laboratories  ceases  to  come  un- 
dpr  that  law.  the  appropriations  may  be  ad- 
Justed  to  whatever  la  necessary  to  continue 
the  dealer  operations. 

Q.  How  wiU  the  care  of  animals  be  changed 
when  they  are  taken  away  Irom  the  protec- 
tion of  P.L,  89-544? 

A.  P.L.  89-544  protects  only  6  species  01 
animals  In  about  1.4O0  research  laboratories 
out  of  a  possible  10,000.  and  Uien  only  when 
the  animals  are  not  under  esperlmentatlon. 
The  new  program  wUl  cover  all  warm-blooded 
animals  in  nearly  all  laboratories,  including 
commercial  plants  making  drugs,  cosmetics, 
detergents,  etc.  where  some  of  the  most  pain- 
ful work  is  performed.  The  standards  set  up 
for  P.L.  89-544  will  serve  as  a  basts  for  the 
new  standards,  with  many  additions.  For 
example,  P.L.  89-544  Is  strictly  limited  to  reg- 
ulating only  8  categories  of  care  and  hous- 
iut;.  whereris  the  Rogers-Javits  BUI  will  al- 
low the  Secretary  to  make  regulations  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  bodily  comXort.  such 
as  provisions  for  exercise  which  are  excluded 
by  law  from  P.L.  89-544.  And.  of  course, 
there  will  be  many  regulations  for  keeping 
pain  to  a  minimum  in  different  situations. 
Q.  If  Pi.  89-544  h;id  enough  funds  and 
enough  time,  couldn't  it  do  ail  thL=? 

A.  No.  More  money  would  only  allow  for 
more  frequent  Inspections  of  the  same  ani- 
miils  under  the  same  limited  circumstances. 
Coverage  for  more  animals  In  more  labora- 
tories for  more  purposes  can  only  be  done 
if  a  new  law  Is  passed. 

Q.  Shouldn't  we  wiUt  to  see  how  the  pres- 
ent law  works  before  branching  out  Into 
stanething  new? 

A,  P.L.  89-544  has  proved  itself  to  work 
extremely  well  In  the  limited  field  It  covers. 
What  more  will  a  few  more  years  prove  while 


95 '^  of  all  laboratory  animals  get  no  protec- 
tion at  all? 

Q.  Why  should  m  laboratory  appoint  tt» 
owni  committee  to  implement  the  standards 
and  regnlatkms?  lent  this  just  self-polic- 
ing? 

.K.  It  would  be  admlnlst.'^tively  almoet  im- 
possible for  anv  government  agency  to  ap- 
point committees  for  10.000  lab<:iratorte«. 
These  committees  do  not  take  the  place  of 
outside  Inspections,  they  merely  serve  be- 
tween Inspections  to  be  responsible  for  see- 
ing that  the  lataoratory  Is  In  compliance  with 
the  resrulations  of  the  law.  They  will  also  see 
that  All  persons  using  or  caring  for  animals 
are  adequately  qualiaed  to  do  so.  and  to  re- 
view painful  procedures  In  order  to  protect 
the  animals  from  unnecessary  pain  and  svif- 
ferlne. 

Q.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  these  oom- 
mittees  perform  these  duties? 

A.  The  bill  provides  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  committee  must  be  a  vet- 
erinarian, because  a  veterinarian  can  give 
advice  on  the  proper  care  of  various  species 
of  animals.  Not  only  the  compliance  with 
regvilaUons,  but  the  Judgments  which  are 
made  by  the  committee  will  be  periodically 
reviewed  by  inspectors  who  are  profession- 
ally qualified  to  evaluate  these  Judgments. 

Q  If  the  "professional  body"  which  is 
chosen  to  Inspect  Is  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Accreditation  of  Laboratory  Anlmnl 
Care,  a  body  which  Is  sponsored  by  the  ma- 
jor bio-medical  scientific  societies,  wouldn't 
this  allow  laboratories  to  be  Inspected  by 
their  own  oolleaguee  who  would  tend  to  be 
too  lenient? 

A.  The  Secretary  may  use  any  aocrediUag 
body  of  hl£  choice'to  serve  only  as  his  agent* 
to  make  reports  on  whether  a  Laboratory 
is  complying  with  regtilauons  and  to  make 
recomraendauions  far  accreditaUon.  It  will 
have  no  power  to  change  or  ignore  these 
regulations  in  making  its  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations. If  the  Secretary  cu&pects  tliat 
his  appointed  agents  are  not  making  proper 
Judgmenu,  he  may  send  his  own  employees 
to  review  the  sitiiaUou,  and  any  laboratory 
found  not  in  compliance  will  face  a  fine  of 
toOO  a  day  plus  loss  of  the  privilege  to  re- 
ceive grants  or  contracts  from  the  govern- 
ment. Nor  does  any  professional  body  have 
any  power  to  accredit  on  Its  own.  Only  the 
Secretary  can  determine  if  a  libaratory 
merits  accreditaUon  and  confer  it.  Actually 
P.L.  89-544  has  a  much  more  lenient  self- 
policing  clause  than  any  In  this  bill.  Under 
that  law  any  laboratory  may  totally  exempt 
itself  from  allowing  any  Inspectloi^s  at  all 
simply  by  asserting  that  aii  Its  animals  are 
In  some  stage  of  experimentation  ( ae  most  of 
them  are).  The  fact  that  tJiese  laboratories 
have  not  done  so.  but  rather  have  complied 
admirably  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  attests 
to  the  high  Integrity  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. Why.  then,  should  we  fear  these 
same  people  will  have  less  Integrity  In  an  ex- 
panded program? 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  the  ex- 
panded progr.am  since  they  h;»ve  already  done 
such  a  good  Job  under  P.L.  89-544? 

A.  This  is  the  area  on  which  there  is  the 
Icitst  agreement.  The  medical  men  prefer 
H  E.W.  because  an  applicant  for  a  grant  must 
fulfill  certain  requiremenU  lor  Hi.W.  and 
it  would  be  simpler  for  the  grantee  to  work 
through  only  one  agency  which  would  set  up 
all  requirements.  On  tlie  other  hand,  many 
humanitarians  feel  that  a  check  by  another 
department  would  be  exUa  insurance  for  the 
welfare  of  the  animals.  The  conslderaUon 
which  may  have  tipped  the  scales  in  favor 
of  Hi.W.  may  be  contained  in  Sectioiis  8 
and  9  of  the  bill.  The  administrator  must  do 
more  than  Just  enforce  minimum  require- 
ments. He  must  also  make  studies  in.  and 
collect  and  disseminate  Information  about, 
improved  techniques  for  reducing  pain,  for 
getting  belter  scientific  results  with  fewer 
animals  if  possible,  to  promote  the  use  of 
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less   sentient    or    non-sentient   models    and 
many  other  related  subjects.  He  mmt  also 
Beek  more  efficient  ways  for  exchanging  In- 
formation  about  research   as  to  reduce   the 
duplication    or    near-dupUcatlon    of    "perl- 
ments    All  of  this  Is  somewhat  more  In  the 
field  of  HEW.  than  Agriculture.  Neverthe- 
less   the  program  will  be  so  broad  that  any 
Department    getting    the    asslgmnent    will 
doubtless  have  to  set  up  a  new  "office     with 
a  new  staff  hired  for  Its  competence  In  these 
things.    Certainly   either   Department  would 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  In  administering  this  law. 
The  choice  of  the  best  Department  for  this 
task  lies  with  the  Committees  who  will  con- 
sider these  bills,  and  who  will  certainly  be 
glad  to  receive  opinions  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings. 

Exhibit  2 
The  RoGERS-jAvrrs  Bill 

ENDORSEMENTS 

The  Rogers-Javlts  bill  Is  endorsed  by  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Humane  Association.  Through 
their  members  and  through  their  branches, 
affiliates  and  member  societies,  these  two  or- 
ganizations represent  90%  of  the  organized 
humane  movement.  The  Rogers-Javlts  bill 
18  also  endorsed  by  the  New  York  State  So- 
ciety for  Medical  Research  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Pharmacology  and  Experi- 
mental TherapeuUcs. 

E»TECT    ON    PtTBLIC    LAW    89-544 

PL  89-544  covers  only  dogs,  eats,  ham- 
sters, guinea  pigs,  rabbits  and  monkeys  In 
two  thousand  of  the  11  thousand  research 
laboratories  in  the  United  States  and  this 
coverage  only  applies  during  the  period  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  research.  Thus, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  animals  used  are 
covered  and  only  for  a  minor  portion  of 
their  stay  in  laboratories. 

In  contrast,  the  Rogers-Javlts  bill  covers 
at  least  95 '"^  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
animals  used  and  the  coverage  applies 
throughout  the  stay  In  the  laboratory. 

The  Rogers-Javlts  bill  will  not  void  any 
of  the  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  P.L.  89-644.  In 
fact,  It  win  add  to  these  standards  and  will 
extend  their  coverage  greatly. 

StrMMART    OF    PRINCIPAL    PROVISIONS    OF 
BOCERS-JAVITS    BILL 

Administrative  Officer— The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Inspection— Inspection  of  laboratories  to 
be  made  by  designated  agents  of  the  Secre- 
tary including  qualified  employees  and  sci- 
entific bodies  officially  approved  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Standards — Humane  standards  of  care, 
housing  and  other  environmental  factors 
and  the  proper  use  of  anesthesia  and  paln- 
rellevlng  drugs  In  post-operative  care. 

Laboratory  Committees— Each  laboratory 
shall  establish  a  committee  of  scientist*  and 
Bt  least  one  veterinarian  as  a  committee  on 
animal  care  and  utilization.  This  committee 
will  be  responsible  for  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures in  its  laboratory.  However,  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  must  be 
complied  with  and  inspection  by  agents  of 
the  Secretary  will  verify  compliance. 

Other  Objectives  for  the  Secretary- 
Money  will  be  made  available  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  otherwise  encourage  various  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  research  as  well  aa 
prograiM  designed  to  reduce  animal  suffer- 
ing. Among  the  latter,  the  substitution  of 
less  sentient  or  non-sentient  material  where- 
ever  possible  as  the  biological  model  Is 
specifically  Included. 

Scientists  Research— Each  scientist  Is  in- 
dividually responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
animals  he  uses. 

Enforcement — Compliance  will  be  assured 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  scientUt  by  the 
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penalty  of  Ineligibility  to  use  animals  and. 
on  the  part  of  laboratories,  by  fines  and 
withholding  of  Federal  funds. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  UPPER  AND 
LOWER  CHEHALIS  TRIBES  OF 
INDIANS— CONFERENCE     REPORT 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  678)  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  ChehalLs  Tribes  of  Indians  m 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  237,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 

as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
678)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chehalls  Tribes  of  Indians  In  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  237,  and  for  other 
purposes."  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  to  their  heirs 
or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  disabil- 
ity shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  use  limited  to  emergency 
medical  care  and  direct  educational  ex- 
penses, until  such  nUnor  becomes  of  age  or 
disability  ceases";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
George  S.   McGovern. 
Paul  Fannin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

James  A.  Halet. 
Ed  Edmondson. 
Rot   a.  Taylor, 
E    Y.  Berry. 
George  V.  Hansen. 
ManageTS  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  committee  on  conference  of  both 
Houses  met  and  agreed  upon  a  compro- 
mise provision  by  which  the  Secretary 
would  hold  the  funds  In  trust,  but  that 
expenditures  from  them  would  be  lim- 
ited to  emergency  medical  care  and  di- 
rect educational  expenses  until  the  mi- 
nor  becomes   of   age   or   the   disabihty 

ceases.  ,        ^     ,..         , 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  oi 
the  report  of  the  conferees  on  H.R.  678. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  5  this  year,  H.R. 
678  provided  that  sums  from  the  per 
capita  distribution  fund  payable  to  en- 
rollees  of  the  tribe  who  were  minors  or 
under  legal  disability  were  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
western  Washington  agency.  Thus,  no 
part  of  the  money  could  have  been  used 
on  behalf  of  the  minors  or  the  disabled. 

In  the  Senate,  we  amended  the  meas- 
ure on  July  31  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  be  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  money,  and  au- 
thorized expenditures  for  the  needs  of 
the  beneflciaries. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

INVESTMENT  IN  FARM  COMMODI- 
TIES REACHES  15-YEAR  LOW 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  invest- 
ment in  farm  commodities  is  the  lowest 
in  15  years.  This  is  proof  of  progress  to- 
ward solving  the  difficult  farm  surplus 
problem. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
informs  me  that  CCC  investment  in  corn- 
modities  under  price-support  loan  and  m 
inventory  was  down  to  $3,361,000,000  at 
the  end  of  the  1966-67  fiscal  year  on  June 
30.  This  is  nearly  $2  bUlion  less  than  a 
year  ago.  And  it  is  less  than  half  the  in- 
vestment level  of  more  than  $8  billion 
when  the  grain  surpluses  were  at  their 
peak  in  the  eariy  1960's.  With  the  cotton 
surplus  fast  vanishing,  the  investment 
total  will  drop  further,  particularly  as 
the  3.3  million  bales  of  cotton  sold  for 
delivery  after  June  30  are  recorded  in 
the  CCC  books. 

The  end  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
surpluses  and  the  substantial  decline  in 
cotton  holdings  account  for  most  of  the 
CCC  investment  decline.  Commodity 
acreage  diversion  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion since  1961  and  particularly  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  have 
brought  the  surplus  down.  As  a  result, 
grains  are  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  total  CCC  Investment  than  in  the 
past.  Wheat  and  feed  grains,  which  made 
up  70  percent  of  the  investment  a  few- 
years  ago,  now  comprise  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

The  reduction  of  surpluses  should  per- 
mit the  CCC  price-support  loan  opera- 
tion to  return  to  its  basic  function  of 
helping  farmers  to  market  their  com- 
modities in  a  more  orderly  manner.  Even 
though  the  surplus  threat  has  been  re- 
moved from  farm  markets,  the  large 
quantities  moving  into  market  channels, 
particularly  at  harvest  time,  can  force 
prices  down.  The  price-support  loan 
gives  farmers  an  alternative  to  immedi- 
ate marketing.  They  can  get  cash 
through  the  loan  and  hold  their  crops 
for  later  marketing  when  the  harvest 
price  pressure  has  lessened.  This  permits 
a  more  even  flow  into  market  channels 
over  a  longer  period.  Thus,  the  price-de- 
pressing effects  of  a  temporary  oversup- 
ply  are  avoided. 

Greater  use  of  loans  for  orderly  mar- 
keting is  shown  by  the  records  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  when  a  record  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  loans  were  repaid  by  farmers.  This 
high  repayment  of  loans  Is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  surplus  years  when  farmers 


settled  a  major  proportion  of  loans  by 
turning  commodities  over  to  CCC  because 
market  prices  were  below  loan  levels. 
Then,  cash  repayments  were  much 
smaller  than  now  and  CCC  acquisitions 
of  farm  commodities  much  greater. 

The  value  of  CCC  acquisitions  dropped 
below  $1  billion  during  this  past  year  for 
the  lowest  total  in  15  years,  and  much  of 
this  was  1965-crop  cotton  produced  be- 
fore the  new  cotton  program  began  to 
make  inroads  in  the  surplus.  In  several 
years  in  the  past,  CCC  yearly  acquisitions 
"went  well  above  $2  billion. 

The  removal  of  the  surplus  and  the 
improved  financial  condition  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provides 
a  solid  basis  to  move  forward  toward  a 
much-needed  improvement  in  farm  in- 
come. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  well-informed 
farmers  of  America  and  to  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  themselves. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388'  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Murphy]  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  56.  line  3.  delete  the  period,  sub- 
stitute a  semicolon,  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided,  no  project  under  such  program 
may  grant  assistance  to  bring  any  action 
against  any  public  agency  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  him- 
self? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  12  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 221<B)«3i.  As  written,  this  section 
designates  the  legal  services  program  as 
a  national  emphasis  program  in  our  Na- 
tion's battle  to  eliminate  poverty. 

In  waging  this  war  to  help  the  poor  to 
rise  out  of  living  conditions  which  offer 
little  or  no  hope  for  the  future  and  into  a 
world  which  offers  a  real  economic  op- 
portunity, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  designed,  and  the  Congress 
has  approved  a  frontal  attack  on  many 
conditions  which  have  kept  these  people 
living  in  a  world  without  a  ray  of  light 
or  hope.  Some  facets  of  the  program  are 
designed  to  be  immediate  cures.  Other 
projects  are  designed  to  prepare  the  per- 
son to  face  the  challenge  he  will  en- 
counter as  he  hopefully  walks  out  of 
poverty's  door  into  a  brighter  sunlight  in 
the  future. 
Increased    educational    opportunities 


do  this.  So  do  job  skill  training  programs 
and  the  providing  of  jobs.  Still  other 
programs  are  designed  to  attack  com- 
munity problems  and  personal  problems 
if  you  will.  The  OEO  has  concluded  that 
it  "is  not  enough  simply  to  educate  and 
train  a  man  for  a  job,  but,  rather,  it 
must  also  help  him  confront  some  of 
his  other  social  problems. 

To  this  end,  the  OEO  has  established 
a  legal  services  program  in  order  to  make 
the  law  an  instrument  which  could  work 
for  the  poor  as  well  as  work  against 
them.  In  the  past,  persons  of  low  income 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  receiving 
competent  legal  guidance  and  assistance. 
I  know  this,  because  at  several  periods 
in  my  lifetime  I  could  very  well  have 
used  the  good  offices  of  a  competent 
lawyer,  but  I  could  not  afford  to  hire  one. 
Oftentimes  the  cost  has  been  prohibitive. 
The  legal  sen  ices  program  seeks  to  rem- 
edy exactly  this  condition. 

in  June,  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Orison  S.  Marden, 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. In  reviewing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  legal  services  program 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1966.  Mr. 
Marden  told  us  that  based  on  reports 
received  from  104  legal  services  programs 
throughout  the  country,  legal  assistance 
had  be -n  rendered  in  92.000  cases  and  an 
additional  15.000  persons  received  non- 
legal  help  or  interviews.  He  also  stated: 

By  June  30th  the  total  clients  served  will 
have  exceeded  300.000.  The  great  bulk  of 
these  cases  has  been  settled  by  advice  or 
negotiation.  Only  15  percent  required  action 
in  the  courts.  Yet  the  court  record  Is  Im- 
pressive: thev  won  75  percent  of  their  cases 
and  prevailed  In  62  out  of  71  appeals  filed. 
In  addition,  more  than  2  million  of  the  Na- 
tions  poor  have  received  education  in  their 
legal  rights  and  obligations. 

I  think  that  is  a  most  remarkable 
record. 

The  work  they  have  done  is  good  and 
the  dedication  they  have  exhibited  is 
moving,  indeed.  But,  legal  services  attor- 
neys are  not  only  working  as  defense 
council,  they  will  also  bring  a  cause  of 
action  as  well  as  defend  an  indigent  in 
a  suit.  They  will  do  one  thing  more.  They 
will  institute  test  cases.  Recently,  in  this 
manner,  they  have  begun  to  challenge 
our  laws  all  too  often. 

While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this,  we  must  remember  that  the  tax- 
payers of  our  great  Nation  are  paying  for 
the  services  of  these  attorneys  and, 
consequently,  I  question  the  propriety 
and  the  enormous  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer of  a  legal  service  program  bringing 
suit  against  an  agency  of  the  Federal, 
State,  county,  or  local  government.  In 
such  instance,  the  taxpayer  is  pajing  the 
legal  fees  of  both  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant — which  does  not  seem  quite 
right  to  me. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  last 
April  the  California  rural  legal  assist- 
ance program  began  an  all-out  assault 
on  the  Sutter  County,  Calif.,  welfare 
office  rounding  up  potential  welfare  re- 
cipients and  taking  them  to  the  county 
welfare  office.  The  director  of  the  office, 
in  compliance  with  the  regulations, 
granted  immediate  payments  when  she 
considered  the  application  "to  be  in  im- 


mediate need."  In  other  cases,  aid  was 
denied  at  the  Immediate  moment  pending 
evaluation  of  the  complaint.  As  a  result, 
the  California  rural  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram has  filed  some  30  appeals  based  on 
the  fact  that  some  applicants  were 
denied  on-the-spot  aid  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  other  applicants  deserved 
retroactive  reimbursement  for  denied 
pavments.  Concurrent  with  these  30-odd 
appeals,  the  CRLA  has  filed  a  law  suit 
against  the  welfare  director  which  has 
occasioned  the  Sutter  County  board  of 
supervisors  to  hire  an  attorney  to  defend 
her.  This  suit  has  now  gone  from  the 
local  superior  court  to  the  district  court 
of  appeals  and  to  the  State  supreme 
coiu-t.  While  all  courts  have  refused  to 
hear  the  case,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of 
both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant. 

I  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
was  not  in  my  mind  when  I  stated  I  was 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  rural  legal  services 
program. 

In  another  example,  this  same  group, 
the  California  rural  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram, brought  suit  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Earher  this  year,  I 
alerted  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
forthcoming  need  for  a  minimum  of 
10,000  Mexican  farmworkers  to  harvest 
tomatoes  and  other  crops  in  the  north- 
ern San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California.  On 
September  7  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  approved  the  importation  of  8,100 
Mexican  supplemental  workers  after 
California  growers  and  th.  California 
Department  of  Labor  issued  a  formal  re- 
quest. The  next  day  an  attorney  for  the 
California  rural  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram on  behalf  of  26  California  farm- 
workers filed  suits  in  U.S.  District  Courts 
in  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco  seeking 
to  enjoin  temporarily  the  importation  on 
the  ground  that  the  certification  order  by 
Secretary  Wirtz  violated  procedural  reg- 
ulations. 

Once  again  the  taxpayers  financed  the 
legal  expenses  of  both  parties  to  the 
stiit — really  a  ludicrous  and  ridiculous 
situation.  In  this  case  however  adjudica- 
tion was  forestalled  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  CRLA  and  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Included  in  this  agreement  is  a  formal 
procedure  for  California  worker  repre- 
sentatives to  protest  the  admission  of 
foreign  workers  and  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  panel  of  citizens  to  re- 
view the  entire  system  which  permits 
growers  to  use  foreign  workers  as  w^ell  as 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  compliance 
officers.  Furthermore  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  this  panel  will  consist  of 
seven  members  thiee  of  which  will  be 
CRLA  attorneys. 

I  further  submit  that  this  was  never 
envisioned  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 12  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  myself  another 
4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  cannot  for  1  minute  believe  that  this 
was  the  original  intent  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program.  I  cannot  believe  that  af- 
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lording  legal  advice,  connsel.  and  repre- 
sentation to  persons  unable  to  afford  it 
in  order  to  promote  justice  should  in- 
clude the  riiht  to  bring  suit  against  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  supported 
by  taxpayers'  money  when  the  party  is 
represented  by  another  agency  or  pro- 
gran,  which  is  financed  by  tiae  same 
funds.  , 

Although  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  believe  that  in  either  case 
the  welfare  recipient  or  the  farmworkers 
went  to  the  CRLA  lor  assistance.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  CRLA  drvunmed  up 
clients  to  come  and  do  battle.  This  is  the 
problem  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  Mr.  Earl 
Johnson,  the  Director  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  to  determine  whether  the 
attorneys  employed  by  this  program  are 
working  and  conducting  themselves  in  a 
proper  maimer. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  consider  this  amend- 
ment whicli  will  prohibit  legal  service 
lawyers  from  bringing  suit  against  any 
Federal.  State,  county,  or  local  agency. 
This  program  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
demonstration  project  or  a  "trial  and 
error"  program.  We  are  funding  it  pres- 
ently in  the  amount  ol  $47  million,  and 
we  should  not  treat  its  implementation 
lightly.  The  program  was  designed  to  aid 
the  poor  in  achieving  the  legal  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  rich  can  af- 
ford. It  was  designed  to  make  tliem  equal 
to  the  average  citizen  in  the  courts  ol 
our  Nation.  And  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
average  citizen  goes  to  court  with  a  test 
case  which  is  ol  a  spurious  natiu-e.  He 
does  r\ot  have  the  money  to  do  so  and 
he  certairUy  does  not  liave  the  money 
to  give  it  to  the  poor  person  to  use  in 
such  a  questionable  lashion.  The  disad- 
vantaged should  be  helped,  but  we  must 
remember   the   burden   which   is   being 
placed  on  the  taxpayer  in  providing  ben- 
efits under  this  program.  There  are  too 
many  cases  for  legal  service  attorneys 
to  handle  without  involving  themselves 
In  these  test  cases. 

Therelore,  I  urge  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
sell  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized. 

Mr.     CLARK.     Mr.     President,     this 
amendment,  wlilch  would  prohibit  the 
spending  ol  any  money  lor  legal  services 
to  support  any  action  against  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency  would,  in  el- 
lect,  repeal  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  ol  the  United  States  il 
a  poor  person  is  Involved.  In  effect,  this 
amendment  says  that  il  such  a  person  is 
having  trouble  with  his  wellare  payments 
and  needs  a  lawyer  to  help  him,  he  can- 
not have  that  help.  He  has  to  do  with  his 
own  lawyer,  assuming  he  can  get  one.  II 
the  chief  of  police  picks  liim  up  on  an  il- 
legad   arrest,  and  he  wants  to  have  a 
lawTer  to  delend  him,  he  cannot  do  it.  II 
the  police  break  into  his  house  without  a 
warrant,  he  cannot  do  anything  about  It, 
because  that  is  a  local  agency,  and  he, 
therelore,  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  help 
Irom  the  legal  services  division.  II  any 
official  Irom  wellare,  the  chief  of  police, 
the  building  inspector,  or  anyone  else  vio- 
lates his  constitutional  rights,  the  legal 
services  section  of  the  OEO  Is  not  allowed 
to  receive  I  cent  for  defending  him. 


To  me  the  issue  is  simple.  Does  the 
Constitution  ol  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  first  10  amendments  are  con- 
cerned, apply  only  to  those  who  can  hire 
their  own  la*-yers.  but  not  to  anyone  who 
must  depend,  because  ol  his  economic 
circumstances,  on  a  law>'er  Irom  the 
Legal  Services  Division  of  the  OEO? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ssnator  yield  for  a  question  before  he 
leaves  that  point? 
Mr.  CLAFIK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  most  respectfully,  how  has  this 
problem  been  handled  before  in  this  Re- 
public up  to  the  institution  of  these  serv- 
ices? Have  the  poor  had  to  handle  it 
themselves? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Pretty  much.  In  my  city 
we  have  a  voluntai-y  service,  badly  sup- 
ported by  the  community,  barely  able 
to  liandle  more  than  10  percent  of  legiti- 
mate cases. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  "Yes."  We  have  not  only  had 
volunteer  services:  we  have  had  a  volun- 
tary defender,  given  very  little  money  out 
of  the  city  budget.  We  have  had  a  legal 
services  division  paid  for,  quite  inade- 
quately, by  the  communities  themselves. 
But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  cities  in  my  State  never  have  had 
adequate  legal  services  until  this  pro- 
gram started. 

By  his  amendment  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing that  if  an  automobile  dealer  takes 
illegal  action  to  take  back  his  automobile, 
the  poor  person  can  take  action  against 
him;  if  a  loan  company  wants  to  take 
Illegal  action,  he  can  present  his  case; 
but  if  the  chief  of  police  engages  in  poUce 
brutality  or  other  illegal  action,  he  has 
no  recourse. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  is  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  there  is  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

I  plead  with  the  Senator  not  to  press 
the  amendment.  It  denies  the  poor  their 
constitutional  and  legal  rights,  and  I 
would  have  to  strongly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  really  preserve  the  actual  rights 
ol  the  poor  and  place  the  services  where 
they  are  needed.  I  brought  up  a  case, 
which  was  absolutely  a  rigged  case  and 
the  case  was  settled  out  of  court.  The 
Goveriunent's  representative  could  have 
won  the  case,  but  he  was  embarras.sed  to 
be  representing  the  growers  and  farm- 
Mr.  CLARK.  Tlie  Senator  told  me 
about  that  case.  I  thii\k  he  is  quite  right 
in  that  case,  but  what  the  Senator  is 
doing  is  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater  by  liis  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  our  concern  is 
exactly  parallel.  I  had  one  of  these  law- 
yers in  my  office  last  week.  He  said  these 
fellows  are  all  over  the  place  and  they 


are  doing  this  kind  of  representation.  In 
the  State  of  California  the  purpose  of 
this  legal  assistance  is  not  being  used  lor 
the  poor;  it  is  being  used  by  organiza- 
tions lor  an  entirely  different  purpoce, 
never  envisioned  by  me,  at  least. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
particular  quarrel  with  the  cases  the 
Senator  irom  Calilomia  brought  out.  I 
am  saying,  the  way  this  amendment  is 
drafted,  I  think  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  it  certainly  is  going  to  remove  Irom 
tlie  poor  most  of  the  protections  we  hoi>e 
to  get  them  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  may  have  1 
minute? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  had  better  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Vu-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  30  seconds  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

t^N.^NIMOUS-COKSENT    ACREEMINT 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreement  which  was  entered  into  as  a 

result  of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
earUer  today  by  the  majority  leader  be 
printed  in  its  usual  form  and  that  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business  on  tomorrow  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  LMr.  Williams]  be  recog- 
nized for  the  consideration  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
duced to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  2388,  a  bill  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved  Economic    Opportunity    Act,   to   au- 
thorize funds  for  the   continued   operation 
of   economic   opportunity  programs,   to  au- 
thorize an  Emergency  Employment  Act.  and 
for   other   purposes,   debate   on   any   amend- 
ment  (except  one  amendment  to  be  offered 
by   the    Senator    from    Delaware    [Mr.    Wil- 
LiAMsl).  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the   table,  shall   be  limited   to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  ot  any  such  amendment  or  mo- 
tion and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clabk|:    Provided,   That    In    the    event    the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk.1  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  m  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  des- 
ignated by  him.  Provided  further.  That  on 
the  amendment   to  be  offered   by   Mr.   Wil- 
liams following  the  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow    (October   5,    1967),   which   is   not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  debate  shall  be  limited 
to   45    minutes,    to    be   equally   divided    and 
controlled  by  Mr.  Wiixiams  and  Mr.  Ci.ark. 
Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  someone  designated 
by  them:  Provided.  That  the  said  leaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the   consideration   of   any   amendment,   mo- 
tion, or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  California.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  and  the  Senator  Irom 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  Irom 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  !Mr  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  To\yER]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky     [Mr. 

Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 

from   Texas    [Mr.   Tower]    would   vote 

"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affedrs. 


Allott 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bartlett 
Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 
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YEAS— 36 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

NAYS— 52 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Hayden  Moss 

Kennedy.  Mass  Pastore 
Kennedy,  NY.  RusseU 
Morton  Tower 


McClellan 

Miller 
Mundt 
Murphy- 
Pearson 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydmgs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  October  4.  1967, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  and 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  17.  1936  (49  Stat.  1094).  reserving 
certain  public  domain  lands  in  Nevada  and 
Oregon  as  a  grazing  reserve  lor  Indians  of 
Fort  McDermltt,  Nev. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  ArchivLsi  of 
the  United  States,  dated  September  25, 
1967,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  submit- 
ted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


Baker 
Bayh 
Brooke 
Cooper 

So  Mr.  Murphy's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   lollowing   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  op  Federal  CoNTEiBt'TiONS  Program 

Equipment    and    FAcrLrriES    Pursvant    to 

Subsection  201(1).  Federal  Civil  Defense 

Act  or  1950,  as  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  Federal 
contributions  program  equipment  and  facili- 
ties (reporting  symbol  OCI>-CONG(Q)2) , 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Federal  Contributions  Pltrsuant 

TO  Subsection  205.  Federal  Civil  Defense 

Act  op  1950.  as  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  Federal 
contrlbutions^personnel  and  administra- 
tion (reporting  symbol  OCD-CONG  ( A )  3 ) , 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Second     Report     on     High-Speed     Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
second  report  on  activities  carried  out  during 
the  fiscal  ye^ir  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Conamerce. 
Dutt-Pree  Entry  of  Guts  for  Members  of 
THE  Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  duty- 
free entry  of  gifts  not  exceeding  $50  In  re- 
tall  value  from  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  combat  zones  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PETITION 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C.,  endorsing  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   HOLLAND: 
S.  2501    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Dr.   Fer- 
nando Rafael  Boudet-Esteban;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S  2502.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Ping  Kan 
Hui.    Yun    Sung   Tam.   Shul    Wong,    Po   Fat 
Cheng,  Yuen  Chun  Cheuk,  Chun  Ho.  Cheung 
Wu,  and  Ylung  Shlng  Cheung;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  TYDXNGS ; 
S.  2503.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  VasslUos 
Tslbukls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  HOLLAND: 
S  2504.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Dr.  Mar- 
tlnlano  L.  Orta;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-. 

Bv  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregorlo  De 
Santls;  and 

S.  2506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Eplfanlo  Morera;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary. 

SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF   1967— AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS     377    AND    378 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  referral  two  amendments  to 
H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  recently  transmittec  to 
the  Senate  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  first  seeks  to  raise  the  present 
earn.ngs  limitation  vmder  social  security 
from  the  present  $1,500  per  annum  to 
$2,400.  or  to  put  It  in  monthly  terms, 
from  the  present  $125  per  month  to  $200 
per  month.  Unfortunately,  the  House- 
reported  bill  only  raises  the  earnings 
limitation  to  31,680  per  year,  or  $140  per 
month.  This  amendment  would  allow 
those  people  on  social  security  to  earn 
up  to  $2,400  per  year  without  reduction 
in  benef-is. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  enact  a  meaningful  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  limitation.  Many 
of  our  older  citizens,  who  are  retired, 
find  it  well  nigh  Impossible  to  hve  on 
the  expected  maximum  benefit  payment 
of  $189  per  month.  However,  If  allowed 
to  earn  S200  extra  per  month,  they  could 
maintain  an  adequate  living  standard. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  paradoxical  that  we 
enact  all  sorts  of  Federal  programs  to 
help  the  senior  citizen,  yet  we  seem  to 
do  nothing  to  support  any  initiative  on 
the  part  of  these  same  citizens;  in  fact, 
we  seem  to  penalize  it. 
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These  people  posses*  many  skills,  skills 
learned  over  a  lifetime  of  work.  In  my 
own  State  there  is  a  shorUge  of  skilled 
workers.  The  Rhode  Island  State  Em- 
ployment Service  has  had  great  success 
in  placing  older  workers  who  have  the 
needed  skills.  The  one  drawback  to  the 
success  of  this  job  placement  program  Is 
the  fact  that  the  limitation  on  earnings 
and  its  attendant  reduction  on  benefits 
puts  a  damper  on  initiative. 

The  second  amendment  calls  for  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  social  security 
benefits,  an  adjustment  that  would  rise 
or  fall  with  the  movement  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index. 

Economists  preach  that  this  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  is,  in  the  long  run.  a 
bad  feature  which  would  eventually  work 
against  social  security.  However,  the  long 
run  is  of  no  interest  to  those  people  of 
65  who  would  have  to  struggle  to  earn  a 
decent  living  on  the  expected  maximum 
of  $189  per  month. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  living  costs  are 
constantly  rising.  It  is  manifestly  unfair 
that  those  people  with  the  least  amount 
of  money  should  have  to  wait  for  Con- 
gress to  act  every  2  or  3  years  in  order 
to  live  in  a  market  of  rising  costs.  A  cost- 
of-Uving  adjustment  will,  of  its  own 
accord,  insure  that  social  security  bene- 
fits truly  reflect  the  consumer  market. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  consider  these  amendments  to  H.R. 
12080,  for  I  feel  that  they  will  be  of  great 
aid  to  our  senior  citizens. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  fNos.  377  and  378) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  379 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  action  is 
needed,  as  It  has  been  over  these  years, 
to  remove  a  longstanding  inequity  in  the 
social  security  law.  There  is  no  penalty 
for  those  who  in  retirement  receive  in- 
vestment income.  It  is  possible  to  have 
$5,000.  $10,000,  or  any  other  amount  of 
income  so  long  as  it  does  not  come  from 
wages.  But  for  many  a  worker,  particu- 
larly those  whose  lives  loave  been  spent 
In  low-paid  employment  resulting  in  no 
savings  and  investments  as  they  struggle 
dally  to  make  ends  meet,  there  is  a  need, 
so  long  as  health  and  circumstance  per- 
mit, to  continue  working.  Social  security 
alone  is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  need  lor 
Income  in  retirement,  yet  raanj-  have  no 
other  resources.  In  fact,  a  study  by  the 
administration  on  aging  shows  that  those 
over   65,   9   percent  of   the   population, 
comprise  16  percent  of  all  our  poor.  Put 
another  way  nearly  a  third  of  all  retired 
persons  fall  in  the  poverty  class. 

Administration  recommendations  to 
raise  the  income  limiution  are  inade- 
quate. The  limitation  should  be  removed 
completely.  We  should  make  the  desire 
to  work  a  desire  that  is  rewarded  instead 
of  penalized.  Let  us  not  continue  to  make 
it  unprofitable  for  a  worker  to  want  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  his  own  and  the 
Nation's  economic  betterment. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  2  of  this  year 
I  introduced  S.  1666,  a  bill  to  remove 
completely  the  earnings  limitation  on  in- 
come of  social  security  beneficiaries.  To- 
day I  offer  the  bill  in  the  form  of  an 


amendment  to  H.R.  12080.  the  omnibus 
social  security  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  379)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT.  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  STATE,  JUSTICE 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BIl-L 


AMENDMENT    NO.    380 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
m  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move 
lo  sT^ipen'd  paragraph  4  Of  x^le  ^  ^"^^^^ 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1034&) 
making  appropriations  for  the  departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judici- 
ary and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment,  namely:  on 
page  48,  between  Unes  15  and  16,  Insert  the 

following:  A„.i,H 

"That  section  2  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  following  paragraph  (15). 
a  new  paragraph,  as  follows. 

•"(16)  The  findings  of  fact  contained  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (15)  of  this  section 
are  reiterated.  Recent  court  decisions  involv- 
ing the  registration  provisions  of  this  Act 
make  it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  ac- 
comnllsh  the  purposes  of  such  Act  without 
th-  "requirements  of  registration.  Disclosure 
of  Commumst  organizations  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Communist-action  organizations  as 
provided  herein  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  national  welfare.'  ,  ^,  ^ 

•Sec.  2  Section  5  of  the  Subversive  Actlvl- 
Ues  Control  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  By  changing  that  part  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof  beginning  with  the  first  word  of 
the  subsection  and  continuing  down  to  sub- 
paragraph  (1)    thereof,  so  as  to  read: 

••  '(a)  When  there  is  in  eSect  a  final  or- 
der of  the  Board  determining  any  organiza- 
tion to  be  a  Communist-acUon  organlzaUon 
or  a  Commuiitst-front  organization.  It  shiiU 
be  unlawful — ' 

■■(b))  By  changing  that  part  of  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  which 
precedes  (A)  so  as  to  read: 

•■■(11  For  any  member  of  such  organiza- 
tion, with  kno'wledge  or  noUce  of  such  final 
order  of  the  Board—'. 

"(c)  By  changing  that  part  of  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  pre- 
cedes (A)  so  as  to  read: 

•••{.2)  For  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  defense  facility,  with 
knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final  order  of 
the  Board—'. 

"Sec.  3.  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

•'Sec.  4.  The  caption  to  section  9  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  Is  amended  so 
as  to  read:   'records  or  final  orders  of  thb 

BOARD,     PITBLIC    INSPECTION;    REPORTS   TO    PKEST- 
DENT  AND  CONGRESS.';   and 

"Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  so  as 
to  read : 

'••Sec  9.  (a)  The  Board  shall  keep  and 
maintain  record*,  which  shall  be  open  to 
public  Inspection,  giving  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  an  organizations  as  to  which,  and 
IndiTlduals  as  to  whom,  there  are  In  effect 
final  orders  of  the  Bo«urcl  Issued  pursuant  to 
any  <d  the  provision*  of  Bubsectlon*  (g) 
tbrougb  (J).  Incltulve.  of  section  13,  or  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  13A. 


■(b)  Copies  of  the  reports  and  orders  of 
the  Board  so  Issued  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Board  to  any  person  upon  request  and 
upon  the  payment  of  the  reasonable  costs 
thereof  as  then  currently  fixed  by  the  Board. 
"  •(€)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June 
1  of  each  year  (and  at  any  other  time  when 
requested  by  either  House  by  resolution)  a 
report  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
organizations  as  to  which,  and  all  Individuals 
as  t-3  whom,  there  are  In  effect  such  final 
orders  of  the  Board.' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows; 
the  first  sentence  thereof  preceding  sub- 
paragraph  (1)    is  amended  so  as  to  resd: 

'■  'Sec.  10.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
organization  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  deter- 
mining it  to  be  a  Communist-action  orga- 
nization or  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion— '. 

"(b)  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (1)  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read:    'Ehfcsemlnated  by 
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an  organization  determined  by  final  order  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to 

be  a  Communist organization:'. 

••{,0  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (2)  thereof  is 
amended  to  read:  'The  following  program  is 
sponsored  by  an  organization  deter- 
mined by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  to  be  a  Communlst- 

oreanlzatlon.' 

"Sec  6.  Beginning  with  (i).  all  that  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  down  to  and 
including  the  end  thereof  is  amended  so  as 
to  read:  'there  is  In  effect  a  final  order  of 
the  Board  determining  such  organization  to 
be  a  Communist-act'.on  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization.' 

"Sec.  7.  Beglnnlnc;  with  (]>.  all  that  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  11  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  down  to  and 
Including  the  end  thereof  Is  amended  so  as 
to  read:  'there  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of 
the  Board  determining  such  organization  to 
be  a  Communlst-action  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization.' 

"Sec.  8.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  12  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  read: 

••  '(2)  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  13(a)  of  this  title. 
or  by  any  Individual  under  section  13(b)  of 
this  title,  to  determine  whether  any  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  member  of  any  organization  as  to 
which  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  such  organization  to  be 
a   Communist-action   organization.' 

•Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

••(a)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

'••(a)(1)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
Is  a  Communist-action  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  he  shall  file 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  organi- 
zation a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  organization  is  a  Communist-action 
organization  or  a  Conamunlst-front  organi- 
zation, as  the  case  may  be. 

•■'(Ill  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  individual  Is 
a  member  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
finally  determined  under  this  section  to  be 
a  Communist-action  organization,  he  shall 
file  with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  Indi- 
vidual a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  individual  is  a  member  of  such  organi- 
zation. Each  petition  under  part  (I)  or  part 
(II)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  verified  under 
oath,  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  Attorney  General  relies 
In  support  of  bis  prayer  for  the  Issuance  of 
gucb  order." 

"(b)  By  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
BO  as  to  read: 


'"(b)  Any  organization  as  to  which  there 
Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  deter- 
mining it  to  be  a  Communist  organization, 
and  any  individual  as  to  whom  there  is  in 
effect  afinal  order  of  the  Board  determining 
him  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst-action 
org.^nlzation  may.  not  more  often  than  once 
In  each  calendar  year,  file  with  the  Board  and 
serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petition 
for  a  determination  that  such  organization 
no  longer  Is  a  Communist  organization  (In 
the  case  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  be  one  of  the  types  of  Communist 
organizations)  or  that  such  individual  no 
longer  is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-action 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  peti- 
tion filed  under  and  ptusuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  verified  under  oath,  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  relied  upon 
in  support  thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  any 
such  petition,  the  Board  shall  serve  upon 
each  party  to  such  proceeding  a  notice  speci- 
fying the  time  and  place  for  hearing  upon 
such  petition.  No  such  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  such  notice.' 

"(c)  By  amending  that  portion  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (d)  thereof  which 
precedes  the  last  sentence  thereof  so  as  to 
read: 

"'(2)  Where  an  organization  or  individual 
decUnes  or  falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organization  or  individual  by 
the  Board  in  proceedings  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall,  never- 
theless, proceed  to  receive  evidence,  make  a 
determination  of  the  issues,  and  enter  such 
order  as  shall  be  Just  and  appropriate.  Upon 
failure  of  an  organization  or  individual  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  accorded  to  such  or- 
ganization or  individual  in  proceedings  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  Board  may 
forth'wlth  and  without  further  proceedings 
enter  an  order  dismissing  the  petition  of 
such  organization  or  Individual.' 

"(d)  By  amending  subsection  (g)  thereof 
Eo  as  to  read: 

"•(g)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
•under  subsection  (a)  of  tliis  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"'(1)  that  an  organization  Is  a  Commu- 
nlst-action organization  or  a  CommurUst- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  it 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
organization  an  order  deternUnlng  the  or- 
ganization to  be  a  Communlst-action  organi- 
zation or  a  Commtinist-front  organization  as 
the  case  may  be; 

"'(2)  that  an  individual  Is  a  member  of 
a  Communlst-action  organization.  It  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  Indl- 
■vldual  an  order  determining  such  Individual 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst-action  or- 
ganization." 

"(e)  By  amending  subsection  (h)  thereof 
Bo  as  to  read: 

"•(h)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"  '  ( 1 )  that  an  organization  Is  not  a  Com- 
munlst-action orgaiUzatlon  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  organiza- 
tion; 

"'(2)  that  an  Indlvldtial  Is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communlst-action  organization.  It 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  In  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  sened  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denjing  the  de- 


termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  Individual.' 

"(f)  By  amending  subsection  (1)  thereof 
so  as  to  read  : 

"  '(I)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"  '  ( 1 )  that  an  organization  no  longer  Is  a 
Communlst-action  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  it  shall  make  a  report  in  wTltlng  in  which 
It  sliall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  and  such  organization  an 
order  determining  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communlst-action  organization 
or  Communist-front  organization  as  the  case 
may  be; 

•■'(2)  that  an  individual  no  longer  is  a 
member  of  any  Communist-action  organi- 
eation,  it  shall  make  a  rejx)rt  in  writing  in 
which  It  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  Attorney  General  and  such  Indi- 
vidual an  order  determining  that  such  indi- 
vidual no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nlEt-action   organization." 

■•(g)  By  amending  subsection  (J)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

•■  '(J)  If.  after  hearing  upon  n  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  that  an  organization  Is  a  Commu- 
nlst-action organization  or  a  communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  it£  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  stich  or- 
ganization an  order  denying  its  petition  for 
a  determination  that  the  organization  no 
longer  Is  a  Communlst-action  organization 
or  a  Communist-front  organization  as  the 
case  may  be; 

••  '  ( 2 )  that  an  Individual  is  a  member  of 
a  Communist-action  organization,  It  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  an 
Individual  an  order  denying  his  petition  for 
a  determination  that  the  individual  no  longer 
is  a  member  of  a  Communist-action  organi- 
zation.' 

"(h)  By  amending  subsection  (k)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

"  '(k)  When  any  order  of  the  Board  Issued 
tmder  subsection  (g),  (b),  (1),  or  (J),  of  this 
section  becomes  final  under  the  provisions 
of  section  14(b)  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  fact  that 
such  order  has  become  final,  and  publication 
thereof  shall  constitute  notice  to  all  persons 
that  such  order  has  become  final.' 

•'Sec.  10.  The  seventh  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'If  the  court  shall  set  aside  an  order  Issued 
under  subsection  (j)  of  section  13,  It  may. 
In  the  case  of  an  organization,  enter  a  Judg- 
ment requiring  the  Board  to  issue  an  order 
determining  that  such  organization  no 
longer  Is  a  Communist-action  organization 
or  Communist-front  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  enter 
a  Judgment  requiring  the  Board  to  Issue  an 
order  determining  that  such  Individual  no 
longer  is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-action 
organization.' 

"Sec.  U.  Section  15  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  Is  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  organi- 
zation wlilch  by  proceedings  -inder  section 
13(a)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
has  been  finally  determined  by  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  subsection  (e) 
of  section  12,  to  be  a  "Communlst-action 
organization"  or  a  'Communist-front  organi- 
zation", and  as  a  result  of  such  determina- 
tion hJis  been  ordered  to  register,  the  Board 
shall  forthwith  modify  its  prertously  Issued 
registration  order  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conform  such  order  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 


tion 13(g)  hereof,  and  shall  forthwith  Include 
such  organization  on  the  record  maintained 
under  section  9:  Provided,  hovever,  That 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  prevent  any  such  organization  from 
filing  a  petition  as  provided  in  subsection  (,b) 
of  section  13. 

"  '(b)  In  the  case  of  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  enactment  the  Board  and  the  At- 
torney General  are  authorized  to  proceed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
herein  amended.  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  prior  to  this 
enactment  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  this  enactment.  The 
court  in  any  such  case  may  allow  such  mo- 
tion or  supplemental  pleadings  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conform  the  litigation  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  amended'." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment  iNo.  380  .i,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  biU  10345, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciarj-.  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.' 


ECONO^^c  opportunity  amend- 
ments OF  1967— amendment 

amendment     no.     381 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Thurmond)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2388 1  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportimity  pro- 
grams, to  autliorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  tx?  printed 


ADDITIONAL  CXDSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  B'!fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hollings]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  17961  to  impose  quotas  on  the  Im- 
portation of  certain  textile  articles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!  be 
added  as  a  casponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1073' 
to  remove  arbitrary  limitations  upon 
attorneys'  fees  for  services  rendered  in 
proceedings  before  administrative  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick]  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2043)  to  simend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tliat  a 
farmer  (or  fi:5herman)  shall  have  until 
March  15,  instead  of  only  until  Febru- 
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ary  15  as  at  present,  to  file  an  Income 
tax  return  which  also  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  declarations  of 
estimated  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  next  printing  of  amendment 
No.  307,  an  amendment  to  S.  1125  which 
would  allow  a  minimum  annual  allot- 
ment of  $100,000  to  each  State  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr    McGee)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  COOPER: 
Statement  by  Senator  Pfrct  before  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 151,  August  21.  1967. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  2186.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Consumer  Service  Foundation  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  4,  1967.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Blankenshlp; 

S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson  (nee  Hlranakai: 

S.  1320  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of   1938.   as  amended;   and 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 17.  1936  (49  Stat.  1094 1,  reserving  cer- 
tain public  domain  lands  in  Nevada  and 
Oregon  as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  at 
Port  McDermltt,  Nev. 


INCORPORATION    OF    THE    JUNIOR 
NAVAL  CADETS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  In- 
troduced, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Junior  Naval  Cadets  of  America.  I  in- 
troduced this  legislation  at  the  request  of 
a  distinguished  constituent,  Mr.  Mario 
R.  aRussilo  of  Johnston.  R.I.,  who  holds 
th,  rank  of  captain  In  the  Junior  Naval 
Cadets  of  America,  and  who  Is  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Command.  JNCA. 

The  purpose  of  this  excellent  organi- 
zation is  to  drill  and  Instruct  young  peo- 
ple between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  In  the 
tradition  and  science  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice My  own  State,  with  Its  long  and 
honorable  nautical  heritage,  has  had  a 
great  interest  In  the  Junior  Naval  Cadets 
from  the  beginning.  From  their  origin  in 
nearby  Connecticut  with  only  a  few  hun- 
dred members,  the  Junior  Naval  Cadets 
now  claim  several  thousand  members  in 
a  dozen  States  across  the  Nation. 

Because  of  their  growth  to  national 
status  and  because  of  the  consequent 
need  to  centralize  and  consolidate  their 
legal  status,  the  Junior  Naval  Cadets 
have  decided  to  seek  a  congressional 
charter  through  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced.  I  do  hope  that  the  ex- 
cellent Subcommittee  on  Federal  Char- 
ters. Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  which  is 
headed  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  may  see  fit  to  consider  this  bill 
favorably. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ERWm  N.  GRISWOLD.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  SOLICI- 
TOR GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
October  11.  1967.  at  10:30  a.m.,  In  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  upon 
the  nomination  of  Erwln  N.  Grlswold. 
of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  for  the  October  News  for 
Farmer  Cooperatives  on  the  Importance 
of  cooperatives  to  the  United  States. 
During  this  1967  Cooperative  Month  ob- 
servance, the  Vice  President  points  out 
that  the  contribution  of  cooperatives 
both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  will  be  limited  In  the 
future  only  by  the  vision  and  energy  of 
those  in  the  cooperative  movement.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the   News   for   Farmer    Cooperatives, 

Oct.  1.  1967] 

Cooperatives:  A  National  Asset 

(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Vice  President  of 

the  United  States ) 


Cooperatives  are  btUlt  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, glass  and  steel,  wood  and  Iron. 

But  they  also  are  built  with  hands  and 
hearts,  with  hopes  and  visions  of  men. 


The  Mortar.— We  can  see  and  touch  the 
bricks  and  mortar.  We  can  grasp  the  vast 
cooperative  structure  as  a  physical  asset 
which  enriches  the  Nation. 

Farmers  market  and  buy  about  $15  billion 
worth  of  goods  through  their  cooperatives 
each  year. 

Over  the  past  three  decades  20  million  rural 
people  have  been  getting  light  and  power 
through  rural  electric  cooperatives.  Each 
year  rural  power  users  buy  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  electrical  appliances  and  equipment. 
Farmers  and  their  cooperatives  borrowed 
$8  billion  through  the  cooperative  farm  credit 
system  last  year.  With  this  they  kept  a 
bounty  of  food  flowing  In  the  United  States 
and  to  many  of  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

To  help  produce  this  food,  they  also  used 
cooperatives  to  water  about  25  percent  of 
all  the  irrigated  land  in  this  country. 

Some  18  million  people  have  built  up  assets 
of  Sll  billion  In  their  credit  unions. 

Others  live  in  housing  cooperatives,  get 
group  health  and  insurance  protection,  and 
unite  to  obtain  many  other  services. 

These  are  matters  of  proud  record  for  co- 
operative business  in  the  United  States. 

The  Afen.— But  it  Is  more  of  men  than 
mortar  that  I  want  to  write.  For  the  genius 
of  cooperatives  lies  in  its  people,  the  greatest 
asset  of  any  Nation.  Thus  a  matter  of  even 
prouder  record  is  a  self-reliant  people  going 
about  its  business. 

During  this  century  cooperatives  have 
given  us  a  generation  of  agricultural  leaders. 
Their  voices  are  heard  effectively  in  joint 
counsels  between  Government  and  citizens, 
as  well  as  in  their  own  business  environ- 
ments. 

I  watched  cooperatives  begin  to  develop 
this  body  of  men— the  early  giants  who  had 
persuasive  powers,  high  vision,  and  great 
business  ability. 

I  watched  too  as  new  leaders  began  to 
emerge— the  next  generation  who  now  stand 
beside  their  elders  in  high  agricultural  cir- 
cles. Their  names  go  on  rosters  of  national 
commissions,  national  advisory  committees, 
and    other    Influential    groups. 

Five  from  cooperatives  served  with  dili- 
gence on  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Food  and  Fiber.  They  have  just  completed 
18  months  of  intensive  exploration  into  ag- 
ricultural policies'  effects  on  our  economy's 
performance  and  our  foreign  relations— a 
task  assigned  by  President  Johnson  in  Janu- 
ary 1966. 

1  watched  also  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  little  business  background 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  learning 
their  jobs  as  directors.  Here,  too,  coopera- 
tives molded  a  great  body  of  better  informed 
and  more  capable  people.  They  add  to  this 
country's  wealth  of  able  citizens. 

Took  Daring  and  Resolution — The  early 
cooperative  builders  knew  no  easy  times- 
just  as  we  know  none  t«day.  One  of  our  great 
Midwest  cooperatives  started  in  the  twenties 
with  one  man  and  a  few  farmers  who  knew 
there  had  to  be  a  better  way.  Today  this  co- 
operative stands  among  Fortune  magazine's 
top  500  businesses,  as  do  four  other  coop- 
eratives. 

This  Midwest  farmer  business  had  no  ver- 
tical takeoff.  Just  as  most  of  the  successes 
In  today's  cooperatives.  It  struggled  through 
early  lean  years,  started  to  grow,  fell  back 
a  time  or  two,  and  then  began  to  really  move. 
It  took  the  master  builders  and  the  reso- 
lute will  of  determined  members  and  direc- 
tors to  erect  the  major  cooperative  structure 
in  American  society.  People  often  had  to 
muster  untried  resources,  untapped  courage. 
Just  to  keep  going. 

Strong  Support  by  Government— But  it 
also  took  something  else:  A  recognition 
within  the  structure  of  Government  that 
these  men  had  high  purpose  and  high  poten- 
tial and  deserved  support  the  Government 
could  appropriately  give. 
That  la  why  we  have  statutes  and  policies 
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that  make  clear  the  rightiB  of  men  to  form 
cooperatives  and  do  business  through  them. 
Tliat  is  why  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  Or- 
vUle  L.  Freenian  has  firmly  stood  up  for  the 
cooperatives'  place  in  our  economy. 

That  is  why  he  and  others  in  the  Federal 
Government  are  again  this  year  lending 
strong  support  to  cooperatives  by  recognition 
ol  October  as  Cooperative  Month. 

That  is  whv  Governors  of  more  than  half 
our  States  this  year  issued  ProcUunatlons 
signaling  recognition  ol  cooperatives'  Impor- 
tance to  their  States. 

Others  Starting  To  Build  Today— But  man 
can  never  rest  on  his  accomplishments.  Much 
as  he  likes  to  settle  back  after  he  reaches  one 
peak  of  succecs.  some  inner  spark  keeps  him 
moving.  And  behind  him  others  come,  also 
striving  to  lift  themselves  up. 

It  Is  to  these  people,  just  beginning  their 
long  struggle  upward,  that  I  now  want  to 
turn — to  the  low  Income,  the  minority,  the 
disadvantaged  of  our  oi*-n  and  other  lands. 
Many  of  Uiese  are  looking  toward  cooper- 
atives as  a  peaceful  and  productive  way  to 
bring  about  a  better  lUe  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

It  Is  these  people  at  home  and  overseas 
that  now  need  the  strong  helping  h.and.  So 
today  the  Government  is  focusing  major  ef- 
forts for  them  In  cities  and  rural  communi- 
ties across  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world  community. 

Our  Communities  of  Tomorroic.-The 
crisis  in  our  cities  is  upon  us.  I  have  VTalked 
the  streets  that  spawn  revolt,  seen  the  des- 
peration of  such  environments.  The  chance 
to  break  out.  to  emerge  Into  brighter  oppor- 
tunities must  be  given. 

And  vet  we  know  that  merely  offering  a 
chance  is  often  not  enough.  People  must 
first  rouse  themselves  both  to  hope  and  to 
trv.  Some  liave  m.ide  a  start. 

A  hotislng  cooperative  In  New  York  City 
points  proudly  to  its  no-crlme  record.  None 
of  Its  300  middle-  and  lower-middle  Income 
members  has  ever  been  corvlcted  of  a  felony. 
Yet  the  rate  of  crime  in  surrounding  neigh- 
borhoods, filled  v,-lth  people  of  similar  racial 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  is  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  New  York  City  as  a  whole. 

In  other  hou.'^ing  co-ops  in  other  parts  of 
New  York  and  other  cities,  the  crime  rate 
also  is  significantly  lower  than  in  housing 
In  comparable  neighborhoods. 

Today's  active  programs  to  increase  credit 
unions  "among  low-income  people  are  giving 
many  their  first  grasp  of  money  manage- 
ment and  their  first  release  from  excessive 
interest  costs.  They  are  getting  a  t-'iste  of 
what  thev  can  do  by  joint  effort. 

Simple"  buv-lng  clubs  also  are  teaching 
ways  to  live  and  work  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  Some  groups  are  moving  on  to 
get  their  food  and  other  necessities  by  open- 
ing cooperative  stores. 

Cooperative  enterprises  on  our  city  streets, 
whether  formal  or  infomal,  are  one  of  the 
staging  areas  where  the  individual's  sense  of 
responslbUlty  and  belief  in  his  own  ability 
can  be  developed. 

In  addition,  people  usually  do  not  destroy 
what  they  own  and  share  In.  We  must  find 
more  and  better  ways  of  making  such  owner- 
ship and  Involvement  possible  to  the  millions 
of  our  own  needy.  Cooperatives,  of  course. 
aren't  the  whole  answer.  But  they  are  part 
of  it,  often  the  first  start  toward  finding 
sensible  solutions. 

Rural  Communities  Under  Stress. — The  ru- 
ral community  is  no  longer  a  place  where 
even  bare  subsistence  Is  possible  with  that 
■•little  piece  of  land."  The  crisis  has  been 
building  there  just  as  it  has  In  the  cities. 

The  Food  and  Fiber  Commission  reports: 
"We  may  be  poised  on  the  threshold  of  an 
even  greater  technological  revolution  on  the 
farm."  It  then  warns.  "Unless  the  United 
States  can  provide  employment  by  1980  for 
the  equivalent  of  40  percent  of  the  people 
now  working  on  farms,  returns  to  farm  labor 


will  continue  to  be  depressed,  and  a  substan- 
tial ntunber  of  farm  families  will  continue 
to  live  In  poverty." 

The  ConunlsBion  sees  the  task  ahead  In  the 
rural  areas  as  enormous — "a  reorganization 
and  reorientation  of  the  rural  community." 
Certainly  the  rural  town  is  so  closely  in- 
termingled with  farming  that  it  cannot  pros- 
per when  number  of  farmers  is  down  dras- 
tically, and  their  income  is  not  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Together  farmers  have  established  in  their 
own  home  towns  thousands  of  thriving  small 
businesses — their  cooperatives.  These  add  to 
the  money  base  of  the  community  with  jobs, 
taxes,  and  money  paid  others  for  se^^ices. 

Cooperatives  are  the  one  mainline  business, 
the  one  bright  busine.ss  spot  in  many  small 
toT^  ns.  They  stand  beside  other  btisinesses  .is 
generator  of  jobs  and  added  income  in  many 
ottiers. 

But  the  Job  is  far  from  finished.  The  future 
holds  the  ftirther  urgent  challenge  for  build- 
ing communities  of  tomorrow.  This  is  a  job 
we  must  do  while  we  still  have  time  for  sensi- 
ble transition  from  the  old-line,  on-farm 
economy  to  an  increasingly  more  complex 
agricultural  business  systena. 

Local.  State,  and  Federal  energies  now  are 
wrestling  with  finding  help  for  rural  people 
with  no  opportunities  for  farm  land,  for  other 
jobs,  or  for  training.  Many  programs  already 
are  in  action. 

Cooperatives  need  to  be  more  a  part  of 
tills  action  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  promise. 
They  must  not  be  considered,  however,  as 
mere  survival  kits,  something  to  be  Uied  only 
i7i  extremis.  Neither  must  they  be  considered 
a  miracle  cure,  whatever  the  aliment. 

The  Federr.l  Government  Is  providing  loans 
and  grants  and  technical  advice  as  aids.  Its 
participation  In  this  year's  Cooperative 
Month  gives  meaning  to  oiu-  firm  commit- 
ment for  a  creauve  effort  to  help  people  lift 
themselves  up— be  they  sharecropper,  small 
farmer,  large  family  farmer,  or  city  resident. 
Some  early-stage  co-ops  now  starUng  will 
have  the  same  growing  pains  as  the  success- 
ful coopieratives  of  today.  They  won't  have 
time  to  wait  to  simply  outRrow  them  on  their 
own.  But  they  need  more  than  time:  they 
need  sound  p.d\ice  and  help;  and  they  need 
the  benefit  of  others'  experiences. 

The  International  Community  of  Tomor- 
row.— I  have  long  proclaimed  the  need  to 
lend  cooperative  knowledge  overseas  as  a 
basic  part  of  our  international  programs  to 
help  the  needv  of  the  world.  I  spoke  of  this 
again  this  past  February  at  a  conference  on 
the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  tlie  Amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  bears  my 
name. 

There  I  expressed  my  pleasure  that  the 
Agency  for  International"  Development  ( AID ) 
had  been  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
Amendment  to  step  up  development  of  co- 
operatives overseas.  I  said  the  people  at  this 
conference  were  "mobilizing  resources  under 
the  banner  of  cooperatives  and  helpring  in  the 
business  of  nation  building." 

Cooperatives  In  these  needy  areas  are  the 
seed  centers  from  which  can  grow  the  people 
and  the  principles  every  nation  of  free  men 
needs. 

We  have  made  a  start  in  setting  down  these 
seed  centers  in  the  vast  continents  where  our 
poor  would  be  their  rich.  Cooperatives  have 
been  generous  of  their  time,  skills,  and  peo- 
ple— sending  all  three  across  vast  distances 
to  other  less  favored  people. 

The  rural  electrics  have  been  helping  bring 
light  and  power  to  rural  communities  of 
other  lands,  and  ultimately  expect  1.25  mil- 
lion people  In  50  countries  to  benefit  from 
United  States  pioneering  with  electrical  co- 
operatives. 

That  you  can  build  cooperatives  under  real 
adversity  has  been  demonstrated  in  Viet 
Nam. 

The  first  of  three  pilot  electric  coopera- 
Uves  a  few  months  ago  started  bringUig  elec- 


tricity to  90  of  the  eventual  12,000  lamiUes  it 
will  serve. 

An  Army  Colonel  helped  set  up  several  co- 
operritives"  to  increase  local  production  of 
Iresh  vegetables  and  fruits  to  help  feed  allied 
forces  and  the  Vietnamose.  About  2,700 
farmers  iomed  the  first  of  these  165  miles 
north  o:  s^Higou. 

These  cooperatives  now  have  started  their 
OH-n  processing  and  packaging  businesses. 
Reports  are  that  the  farmers  have  greatly 
increased  their  incomes  as  well  as  their  crc^s. 
Cooperatives  are  lending  their  men  to  help 
India  develop  fertilizer  systems  for  a  land 
that  must  produce  more  and  do  it  quickly  to 
feed  Its  hungry  millions. 

Our  own  cooperative  people  are  well  ac- 
cepted in  almost  every  area,  and  bring  more 
of  the  true  picture  of  the  'United  States  to 
these  people  than  they  have  seen  before. 

Many  parts  of  the  world  will  be  In  a  food 
crisis  in  aU  too  few  years.  Whatever  we  can 
do  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  needier  nations 
Improve  their  productivity  and  their  effi- 
ciency is  vital  for  the  good  of  us  all.  We  are 
learning  that  the  United  States  and  today's 
other  food  exporting  nations  cannot  feed  all 
the  htuigry  of  the  world. 

CooperaUves  bring  better  prices  for  prod- 
ucts and  lower  costs  for  fertJIlzers  and  other 
supplies;  better  assurance  of  places  to  market 
what  farmers  produce  and  direct  advice  on 
Improved  farming  practices— all  Incentives 
to  produce  more. 

Cooperatives  are  one  of  the  lifts  people  are 
using  in  trj-lng  to  reach  up — too  often  with 
high  hopes  only  and  no  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build  for  their  own  countries. 

We  need  more  people  to  give  them  a  hand, 
people  grounded  in  basic  busines-  facts  the 
United  states  cooperatives  have  had  to  learn 
in  day-to-day  operations.  We  need  people 
with  a  deep  commitment  to  the  struggling  at 
home  and  overseas,  those  with  compassion 
as  well  as  pride  of  accomplishment. 

We  need  people  who  do  not  "go  gentle  Into 
that  night"  when  faced  'vr." .  death  of  their 
hopes  and  plans.  We  need  people  who  not 
only  can  pick  themselves  up.  but  can  lift 
others  with  them  and  once  again  move  fierce- 
ly into  changing  things  for  the  better. 

We  are  a  people  in  the  United  States  who 
seldom  write  Mission  Accomplished  if  there 
Is  more  to  be  done  on  the  road  ahead.  We 
are  a  people  of  discontent,  but  not  of  mal- 
contents. 

Cooperatives  are  a  response  to  discontent, 
a  way  to  channel  this  urge  for  better  things 
Into  "a  {xisitive  asset  for  the  common  good. 


J    EDGAR  HOO\'Tni  SPEAKS  ON 
THE  RIOTS  THIS  SUMMER 

Mr.  TALMAEK3E.  Mr.  President,  the 
Oct.cber  edition  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  contains  an  excellent 
statement  by  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
on  the  rioting  this  summer. 

Mr.  Hoover  takes  the  position,  as  I  do 
along  vrith  a  great  many  others,  that 
much  of  the  mob  violence  we  have  seen 
in  our  city  streets  has  resulted  in  part 
from  the  so-called  civil  disobedience 
movement. 

It  has  long  been  my  feehng  that  civil 
disobedience  was  degenerating  into  an 
outright  criminal  action  in  all  too  many 
Instances.  One  cannot  go  about  the 
country  preaching  disrespect  for  law  and 
order,  urging  people  to  take  tlie  law  into 
their  own  hands,  or  advising  people  on 
what  laws  they  ought  to  obey  and  which 
ones  they  ought  to  disobey  without  In- 
viting chaos  and  anarchy,  and  in  many 
of  our  cities  this  summer  •we  have  seen 
just  that. 
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I  feel  as  does  Mr.  Hoover  that  "if  our 
system  of  law  Is  to  survive,  then  the  law 
must  be  enforced." 

Mr  Hoover's  statement  on  this  proD- 
lem  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  read.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  oe 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Message  From  the  Dibector 
In  a  riot   there  are  no  victors.  The  losers 
include  everybody-the  rioters,  the  victims, 
law  enforcement,  the  community,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

Causes    of    riots   can    be    counted    by    the 
score    A  study  of  the  overall  problem  Indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  vi-ldespread  violence 
in  our  country  to  some  degree  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  'the  civil   disobedience  rnoye- 
ment.  In  recent  years,  some  leaders  of  du- 
bious stature  have  made  a  grandiose  gesture 
of  willfully  violating  laws  they  deem  to  be 
untust.  For  the  most  part,  these  individuals, 
although  admittedly  guilty  of  breaking  the 
law     have    gone    unpunished.    Young    thugs 
and  misguided  teenagers,  seeing  others  defy 
authority    and    the    courts    with    Impunity, 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  any  crime  under 
a  banner  of  complaints  is  Justified    Conse- 
quently,   they    ignore    the    law    and    roam 
through    their    communities    creating    vio- 
lence  and   terror.   Certainly,   those   who   es- 
pouse the  theory  of  civil  disobedience  end 
authorities   who   free   guilty   violators   must 
share  a  portion  of  the  blame  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  turmoil  In  our  streets.  It  should 
be   abundantly   clear  that   the   doctrine   of 
civil    disobedience    Is    a    doctrine    of    self- 
destruction.  J    J        V, 

stern  decisive  action  is  needed  when  a 
8tr'"eet  disturbance  begins.  Justice  is  not 
served  when  a  growing  horde  of  vandals  and 
looters  is  appeased  and  their  pillage  over- 
looked lest  -a  show  of  force  might  provoke 
them  to  greater  violence  '■  Quiescence  does 
not  satisfy  rioters.  Procrastination  or  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  authorities  denotes 
weakness  or  concession  to  a  mob.  Thus,  the 
offenders  are  encouraged,  and  their  violence 
gains  momentum. 

A  judicial  self-appraisal  by  the  news  media 
of  their  riot  coverage  might  also  be  In  order. 
Some  media  have  already  taken  action  in 
this  regard.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
all-Important  role  of  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. No  one  rightfully  expects  riots  to  be 
played  down  or  salient  facts  withheld. 

On      the   other  hand,   militant  agitators, 
hatemongers,    and    publicity-seeking    rabble 
rousers  who  incite  riots  have  no  fear  of  over- 
exposure. They  know  that  television,  radio, 
and  front-page  news  stories  are  the  best  and 
quickest  means  of  getting  their  views  before 
the  public.  Thus,  they  seek  attention  from 
the  news  media.  In  riot  reporting,  objectivity 
and  balance,  always  key  factors  of  respon- 
sible Journalism,  help  expose  distortion  and 
reduce   the  special  treatment  of   those  who 
advocate  violence.  Strict  adherence  to  high 
Journalistic   principles  Is   a   valuable   public 
service   In   matters   affecting   public   safety. 
Many    proposals    have    been    advanced    to 
help  eliminate  the  causes  of  riots.  Just  as 
there  Is  no  single  cause,  there  is  no  single 
remedy    I  do  know,   however,   that  the  an- 
swer wlU  not  be  found  in  sociological  reme- 
dies alone    If  our  system  of  law  is  to  sur- 
vive   then  the  law  must  be  enforced.  Those 
who  break  the  law,  acting  alone  or  in  con- 
cert must  be  detected  and  arrested,  prompt- 
ly prosecuted,  and  given  proper,  substantial 
punishment.  In  halting  riote  and  removing 
crime  from  our  Nation's  streeU.  this  should 
be  the  first  order  of  btislnees. 
October  1.  1967. 

John  Edgae  Hoover, 

,  Director. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  FISH,  WILD- 
LIFE AND  RECREATIONAL  VAL- 
UES 'in  PLANNING  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  87th  Congress  and  again  in  the  88th, 
I    introduced    legislation    which    woiUd 
assure  the  consideration  of  fish,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  values  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  Federal-aid  high- 
ways   It  was  my  conviction  that  great 
stretches  of  valuable  stream  as  well  as 
areas  of  recreation  and  scenic  value  were 
being  damaged  or  completely  destroyed 
by  a  shortsighted  Federal  highways  de- 
velopment policy  which  considered  only 
the  economic  and  engineering  criteria  in 
the    routing,    location,    and    design    of 
roads.  To  illustrate  the  severity  of  the 
problem  I  launched  a  Save  Our  Streams 
campaign  citing  case  after  case  where 
fish   wildlife,  and  scenic  resources  were 
being  sacrificed  to  the  highway  builder. 
Fortunately,    there    are    encouraging 
signs   that   much   of   this   is   changing. 
The  enabling  legislation  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation  specifically 
directs  the  Secretary  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  preservation  of  scenery, 
recreation,  wildlife,  and  waterfowl  in  the 
development    of    transportation    plans 
and  programs.  The  move,  however,  from 
generalized  statements  of  national  policy 
objectives  to  the  specifics  of  locating  a 
particular  segment  of  highway,  is  not  one 
which    occurs    automatically.    Without 
specific  implementing  procedures  at  the 
working  level  where  the  route  selections 
are  actually  made,  well  intended  state- 
ments of  national  policy  become  empty 
phrases.  For  this  reason  I  read  with  par- 
ticular interest  the  recent  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  President  by  the  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation 
and  Natural  Beauty.  The  recommenda- 
tions on  the  selection  of  highway  routes 
by  this  Committee,  of  which  Laurence  S. 
Rockefeller  is  the  chairman,  offers  spe- 
cific  suggestions  for  the  protection  of 
fish,  wildlife,  scenic,  and  recreational  re- 
sources. These  are  thoughtful  and  worth- 
while considerations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent    that   they    be    printed   in   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Selection  of  Highway  Routes 
Recent  proposals  for  new  highway  con- 
struction have  raised  storms  of  feeling  from 
Franconla  Notch  In  New  England  to  the 
coastal  redwood  forests  of  California.  Many 
people  are  deeply  concerned,  not  only  about 
the  threat  to  great  natural  treasures  but  to 
the  open  spaces  In  their  own  local  areas.  They 
charge  that  only  lip  service  is  paid  to  en- 
vironmental values:  that  route  selections  are 
arbitrary  and  based  on  narrow  grounds:  that 
the  public  can  express  Itself  only  after  the 
decisions  have  been  made;  and  that  once 
they  are  made,  there  Is  no  deflecting  the 
engineers  from  their  inexorable  course. 

People  have  reason  to  be  concerned.  Many 
valuable  open  spaces  have  already  been  lost 
to  highways,  and  the  pressure  on  what  Is  left 
Is  sharpening.  With  more  people  and  more 
cars  to  be  served,  the  demand  for  highways 
goes  up  as  the  space  available  for  them  goes 
down. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  archaic 
methods  of  choosing  locations  for  highways. 
The  methods  were  devised  when  the  over- 
riding need  was  to  provide  safe  and  efBcient 


transportation.  The  chief  concerns  in  decid- 
ing on  route  locations  were  engineering  con- 
siderations and  costs;  preservation  of  open 
space  or  scenery  were  hardly  factors.  Road 
bunding  agencies  were  made  nearly  Immune 
from  outside  pressure. 

Since  then  America  has  msved  forward  to 
a  different  set  of  needs.  The  P'o^"'-^"^-"^: 
when  new  routes  were  punched  through  fields 
and  forest.  Is  largely  over.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  we  require  more  uses  from  the 
land  than  can  be  considered  in  the  simp  e 
cost-beneat  formula.  Highways  have  effects 
that  reach  far  beyond  those  who  drive  on 
them-  yet  our  present  devices  for  choosing 
locations  are  still  based  mostly  on  require- 
ments of  the  highway  user  rather  than  the 
community  at  large. 

But  this  is  not  the  national  policy.  The 
President  and  Congress  have  declared  that 
our  highway  programs  should  seek  to  pre- 
serve our  countryside  and  our  park  lands^ 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966 
cleariv  establish  these  concerns  as  not  only 
desirable  but  mandatory. 

But  these  concerns  have  yet  to  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  highway  planning 
process.  Thev  should  be. 

New  techniques  are  being  devised  so  that 
the  selection  of  routes  can  be  made  on  qual- 
itative, as  well  as  quantitative,  grounds. 
These  techniques,  which  attempt  to  translate 
social  needs  In  terms  as  tangible  as  engi- 
neering costs,  hold  great  promise  for  highway 
planning. 

We  recognize  that  any  change  In  existing 
procedures  involves  risk.  If  the  public  Is  al- 
lowed a  larger  role  In  making  decisions,  and 
If  the  decisions  of  highway  ofBcials  are  sub- 
jected to  more  appeals  and  more  review, 
highway  costs  may  rise  and  construction 
tune  may  be  slowed.  We  also  recognize  that 
route  selection  will  always  be  a  matter  of 
reconcUlng  many  different  needs.  Adding 
further  steps  to  the  highway  planning  proc- 
e<=s  will  increase  the  lead  time  from  con- 
cept to  construction.  Understandably,  those 
charged  with  seeing  that  the  concrete  is 
poured  will  not  like  the  Idea  of  further  pro- 
cedural complications. 

But    these    are    secondary    considerations. 
Highway   planning   Is   not   going   to   be   Im- 
oroved    unless    procedures    are    changed.    In 
1965     the   Assembly   Interim   Committee    on 
Natural     Resources,     Planning     and     Public 
Works  of  the  State  of  California  under  the 
chairmanship   of   Edwin   L.   Z'berg.   studied 
this  problem  and  published  an  outstanding 
report    The  basic  conclusion  of  the  Z  berg 
report  was  that  highway  agencies  "...  should 
be    specifically    directed    to    consider.    In    a 
formalized  procedure  equivalent  to  that  de- 
voted   to    engineering    and    cost    considera- 
tions, all  factors,  translated  into  costs  when- 
ever feasible,   affected   by  the   location  of  a 
highway  or  freeway,  Including  but  not  limit- 
ed   to   such    factors    as   community    values. 
recreational,  aesthetic,  and  park  values;  his- 
torical values;  adjacent  land  values:   Impact 
on  local  tax  roles;   and  total  projected  re- 
gional transportation  requirements  .  .  .'  This 
recommendation  has  now  become  law,  if  not 
practice,  in  California. 

We  believe  that  these  goals  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  governing  fed- 
eral highway  aid  to  all  the  states.  We 
realize  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
already  made  some  moves  in  this  direction 
We  think  a  stronger  effort  is  in  order  and 
offer  these  recommendations  to  that  end. 
They  are  limited  to  highways,  but  the  prin- 
ciples may  apply  to  problems  raised  by  other 
forms  of  transportation  as  well. 

1  The  Department  of  Transportation 
should  make  federal  aid  for  highways  con- 
tingent on  route  selection  procedures  that 
guarantee  consideration  of  natural  resources, 
recreation  and  natural  beauty.  The  proce- 
dures should  include  eariy  Involvement  of 
all  Interested  pubUc  agencies,  two  full  pub- 
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lie  hearings,  a  complete  and  public  record, 
and  greater  consideration  to  natural  values 
in  competition  with  economic  and  engineer- 
ing considerations. 

2  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  should 
establish  a  Route  Selection  Review  Board.  We 
■suggest  a  five  member  review  board,  which 
would  include  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  Agriculture  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

3.  Similar  review  boards  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  governors  of  each  state.  The 
state  planning  offices  might  serve  as  the 
coordinating  agency. 

ROUTE   selection  AT  THE   STATE   LEVEL 

In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966, 
Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  work  with  the  states  in  develop- 
ing highway  programs  that  make  maximum 
effort  to  preserve  parks,  historic  sites  and 
places  of  natural  beauty.  As  an  aid  to  the 
development  of  such  program.<;,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
Uc Roads  amend  its  procedures  for  the  grant- 
ing of  aid  to  highways  to  establish  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Coordination  with  resource  agencies  from 
the  beginning 
Environmental  factors  must  be  worked  Into 
the  highway  planning  procedure— and  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  As  soon  as  a 
state  highway  department  begins  consider- 
ing an  area  as  a  possible  location  for  a  new 
highway,  the  department  should  be  required 
to  communicate  that  information  to  the 
state's  resource  and  recreation  agencies,  the 
relevant  federal  agencies,  and  the  agencies 
of  the  local  governments  of  the  area  affected. 
The  state  planing  agency  could  bring  the 
various  agencies  together.  It  should  request 
them  to  advise  the  highway  department 
about  the  specific  resource  and  other  environ- 
mental factors  they  believe  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  selection  of  the  route. 

This  early  consultation  would  help  the 
highway  planners.  They  would  be  apprised 
of  the  potential  conflicts  when  the  planning 
begins,  rather  than  later  when  It  is  over. 

The  resource  agencies  and  the  highway  de- 
partment should  continue  to  work  closely  to- 
gether throughout  the  design  and  construc- 
tion phases. 

2.  Early  public  hearing 
As  soon  as  the  reports  of  the  resource 
agencies  are  on  file,  a  first  public  hearing 
should  be  held.  The  subject  of  this  first 
hearing  would  be  the  corridor  under  consid- 
eration, the  objective  of  the  proposed  high- 
way, alternative  routes,  and  the  criteria 
which  are  to  guide  the  route  selection 
process. 

When  the  highway  department  has  decided 
on  the  route.  It  should  make  public  the  de- 
cision and  the  reasons  for  it.  It  should  note 
the  resource  problems  that  had  been  brought 
up  and  explain  how  each  was  considered. 
3.  Second  public  hearing 
In  most  cases.  It  is  likely  that  the  first 
hearing  will  suffice.  However,  in  unusually 
difficult  or  controversial  cases,  there  should 
be  a  second  hearing. 

The  subject  of  the  second  public  hearing 
would  be  the  proposed  alignment  within  the 
selected  corridor.  As  in  the  first  public  hear- 
ing, resource  agencies  data  bearing  upon  the 
proposed  alignment  should  be  presented 
along  with  the  state  highway  department's 
own  presentation. 
4.  Formal  decision  on  the  final  proposed 

alignment 
After  the  second  public  hearing,  the  state 
highway  department  should  make  public  the 
alignment  it  intends  to  propose  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  value  of  this  require- 
ment cannot  be  overstated. 

There  should  be  appended  to  this  formal 
announcement  final  written  statements  of 
approval   or   disapproval   by   those   resource 


and  planning  agencies  which  had  made  spe- 
cific suggestions  for  modification.  These  com- 
mentaries, together  with  rebuttal  comments 
by  the  highway  department,  would  be  part 
of  the  record  sent  forward  to  federal  au- 
thorities. 

5.  Impartial  hearing  forum 
In  some  situations  highway  hearings  be- 
come, in  effect,  adversary  proceedings  be- 
tween those  who  want  the  route  and  those 
who  do  not.  with  those  who  want  It  having 
the  chair.  Hearings  would  obviously  be  more 
equitable  if  conducted  by  someone  other 
than  the  highway  agency.  Impartial  hearing 
officials  are  now  required  by  California  and 
Michigan.  Other  states  should  follow  suit. 

REVIEV^'    AT    THE    FEDERAL    LEVEL 

When  the  highway  proposal  has  been  lor- 
warded  from  the  state  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  approval  of  federal  aid, 
there  is  another  opportunity  to  consider  en- 
vironmental factors.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966,  and  sections  2(b)  |2)  and  4tf)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  come  into 
play.  These  legislative  requirements  apply 
most  specifically  to  publicly  owned  lands; 
but  there  is  also  a  strong  directive  that  "spe- 
cial effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  countryside  .  .  ." 

We  recommend  that  a  definite  review  pro- 
cedure be  established  to  insure  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Acts  are  carried  out  forcefully. 
To  provide  a  workable  procedure,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion establish  a  Highway  Review  Board.  It 
could  consist  of  five  members,  one  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Hotising  and  Urban  Development,  and  Agri- 
culture, and  two  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  One  of  the  last  named 
could  be  designated  as  chairman.  The  mem- 
bers could  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  re- 
spective appointing  officials. 

A  highway  project  considered  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  policy  could  be  referred 
within  a  specified  time  limit  to  the  review- 
board.  The  review  board,  of  course,  would 
have  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  what  kind  of 
cases  it  would  consider  and  who  would  have 
standing  to  initiate  them.  Eligible  cases  would 
be  screened  to  determine  whether  the  case 
was  of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant  a  for- 
mal review  by  the  board.  The  thorough  docu- 
mentation of  the  background  of  the  case  in- 
cluding the  written  record  of  the  first  public 
hearing,  and  the  detailed  explanation  of  the 
state  highway  department  giving  the  reasons 
for  its  decision  as  to  the  route  location,  would 
greatly  help  the  review  board  to  determine 
whether  the  case  warrants  detailed  review  or 
not. 

The  review  board  would  be  required  to 
state  in  writing  Its  reasons  for  accepting  or 
rejecting  each  case  for  detailed  review.  The 
series  of  discussion  in  such  cases  would  build 
up  a  body  of  precedent  and  standards,  com- 
parable to  certiorari  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  would  provide  highway  officials  and  the 
public  with  understanding  of  the  applica- 
tion of  national  policy  to  specific  problems. 
In  those  cases  which  were  accepted  for  re- 
vie-w.  the  members  of  the  board  would  study 
the  records  of  the  first  and  second  public 
hearings,  and  the  staff  would  review  the  tech- 
nical Issues.  The  rules  for  the  review  would 
be  developed  by  the  board. 

Following  the  detailed  study,  the  review- 
board  would  forward  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  its  recommendation  as  to 
whether  the  project  be  approved  or  modified. 
The  Secretary  would  make  the  final  decision 
which  might  or  might  not  be  in  accord  with 
what  the  board  recommended.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  review  board  would  be 
made  pubUc  together  with  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision and  his  reasons  for  making  it. 

REVIEW  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 

We  recommend  that  the  governor  of  each 
state  establish   a  similar  review  procedure. 


The  state's  planning  agency  might  be  charged 
with  the  task.  Typically,  planning  agencies 
are  charged  with  the  development  of  state- 
wide comprehensive  plans.  Including  thoee 
for  recreation  and  transportation.  They  also 
report  directly  to  the  governor  and  are  well 
situated  to  deal  with  the  various  other 
agencies. 

Use  should  also  be  made  of  the  new  metro- 
pohtan  agencies  that  have  been  set  up  In  re- 
sponse to  recent  federal  legislation.  These 
agencies  are  charged  with  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  federal  grants-in-aid.  and  It  Is  their 
job  to  determine  whether  specific  projects 
are  consistent  with  comprehensive  metropoli- 
tan area  plans.  They  could  help  insure  that 
highway  plans  are  geared  to  the  environmen- 
tal needs  of  the  areas. 

In  the  long  run,  the  states  should  be  the 
place  to  settle  highway  controversies.  The 
state  highway  department  currently  sends  its 
recommendations  off  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  without  review  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  other  state  agencies.  Controversy 
simply  follows  the  project  to  Washington  In 
the  spirit  of  creative  federalism,  we  believe 
that  most  of  the  highway  controversies 
should  be  settled  at  the  state  level.  This 
would  provide  a  hearing  closer  to  the  people 
and  would  relieve  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Secretary,  and  the  proposed 
Federal  Review  Board  of  undue  and  unpro- 
ductive burden. 


WE  SHOULD  FORTHWITH  STOP 
BOMBING  NORTH  VIETNAM  AND 
DEESCALATE  THE  GROUND  WAR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  speech  at  San  Antonio  last  Friday, 
President  Johnson  again  annoimced  that 
we  will  cease  bombing  North  Vietnam 
provided  that  prior  to  our  doing  so  the 
Hanoi  government  agrees  to  enter  into 
ne.ffotiations. 

There  is  overwhelming  agreement 
among  our  closest  allies  and  even  among 
those  few  countries  which  support  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam— howevei  token 
that  support  may  be — that  the  bombing 
is  a  failure,  that  it  prevents  efiective 
probing  for  peace,  and  that  an  imcondi- 
tional  cessation  of  bombing  the  north 
and  without  a  time  limit  would  probably 
lead  to  negotiations  toward  a  ceasefire 
and  an  armistice.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
appeals  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  foreign 
ministers  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  the  Premier 
of  Laos,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  pub- 
licly urged  the  United  States  to  stop 
bombing  north  Vietnam.  He  stated: 

The  Unite.1  States  ought  to  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  as  otherwise  the  war  in 
Vietnam  might  easily  become  the  fuse  set- 
ting alight  the  third  world  war. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  premier  of  a 
nation  which  was  once  a  part  of  the 
French  Indochinese  colonial  empire 
along  -..ith  Vietnam,  a  leader  who  has 
usuallv  taken  a  neutral  position  on  the 
civil  war  in  Vietnam,  now  feels  impelled 
to  join  the  leaders  of  other  nation  of 
the  world  in  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
bombing.  This  also,  from  the  leader  of 
a  nation  which  President  Johnson 
claimed  is  a  victim  of  north  Vietnamese 
aggression.  ,,.      . 

The  appeal  made  by  Foreign  Minister 
Malik  of  Indonesia  before  the  General 
Assembly  calling  for  an  end  to  our  bomb- 
ing of  north  Vietnam  is  also  of  particular 
interest  because  of  the  repeated  claim 
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of  administration  officials  that  American 
Intervention  in  Vietnam  saved  Indonesia 
from  communism.  This  allegation  was 
most  recently  alluded  to  by  the  President 
in  his  San  Antonio  speech.  Foreign  Min- 
Lster  Malik,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
really  did  prevent  a  Communist  coup  in 
Indonesia,  obviously  feels  that  Indo- 
nesia's Interests  and  those  of  Asia  as  a 
whole  would  be  best  served  by  a  political 
accommodation  in  Vietnam  and  by  an 
end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
rather  than  by  continuation  of  this  ugly 
war. 
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However,  before  we  can  begin  any  of 
them,  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  an  uncon- 
ditional halt  in  the  bombing  is  the  essen- 
tial prerequisite. 


The  peace  plan  put  forward  by  the 
Canadian  Foreign  Minister.  Paul  Martin, 
is  of  extreme  importance  because  of 
continued  Canadian  contract  with  the 
Hanoi  government  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  cre- 
ated in  Vietnam  by  the  Geneva  accords 
in  1954  Mr.  Martin  has  described  a  halt 
in  the  bombing  as  the  "first  priority  be- 
fore further  steps  can  be  taken  toward 
a  ceasefire  and  an  armistice." 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  negotiations 
could  begin  within  3  or  4  weeks  if  the 
bombing  ended  unconditionally.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  an  opening 
of  negotiations  would  follow  an  uncon- 
ditional—or Indefinite— cc3.sation  of  the 
bombing  within  3  or  4  weeks.  If  talks  did 
not  begin  after  several  weeks  of  a  bomb- 
ing suspension,  the  United  States  would 
be  In  a  strong  position  in  world  opinion 
to  take  whatever  necessarj-  action  might 
be  deemed  desirable  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  risks  involved  In 
taking  the  necessary  first  step  of  a  bomb- 
ing pause  are  much  less  than  those  that 
wUl  result  from  continued  escalation  of 
the  bombing  and  of  the  ground  war.  The 
greater  danger  of  a  global  war  lies  in 
the  steady  expansion  of  the  Vietnamese 
fighting. 

The  risks  that  are  involved  are  very 
limited  and  are  worth  Uking  especially 
In  view  of  the  sUtements  by  Secretary 
of   Defense  McNamara   concerning   the 
limdted  effectiveness  to  date  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  in  view  of  the 
alternative  risks  involved  in  the  contin- 
ued escalation  of  the  war.  Certainly,  we 
as  the  most  pov;erful  nation  on  earth  can 
afford  to  bend  a  little  and  venture  this 
minimal  risk  which  could  possibly  lead 
to  an  end  to  this  war  which  now  seriously 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished  senior   Senator   from   Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  on  the  proposal  which 
he  made  in  the  Senate  yesterday  that  we 
Invite  North  Vietnam  to  peace  talks  by 
announcing  a  date  on  which  we  would 
halt  all  military  action  in  the  war  in- 
cluding reinforcements  of  our  forces.  I 
am  hopeful  that  President  Johnson  will 
heed  the  suggestion  urged  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  also  urge  the  President  to  announce 
that  along  with  stopping  all  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  unconditionally,  we  will 
withdraw  to  Saigon  and  our  coastal  bases 
or  enclaves  under  the  protection  of  our 
air  power  and  our  1st  and  7th  Fleets  once 
negotiations  begin,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  Vietcong  cease  offensive  action 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  paths 
toward  peace  In  Vietnam  available  to  us. 


LONG-TERM  PLANNING  FOR 

GROWTH       OP       METROPOLITAN 

AREAS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  need  for 
adequate  long-term  planning  to  provide 
sound  plans  and  projects  for  the  growth 
of  our  metropolitan  areas.  Skilled  plan- 
ning agencies  at  the  local  level  are  nec- 
essary' to  help  the  Federal  Government 
plan  and  budE;et  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  for  urban  improvement. 

Recently.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Haar,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment, Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  a  speech  delivered  at  Columbia 
University.  Titled  "Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment and  Budgeting:  A  Step  Toward 
Creative  FederaUsm."  Mr.  Haar  stresses 
the  Importance  of  strong  local  involve- 
ment for  adequate  Federal  planning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Haar's  remarks  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Metropolitan  Development  and  Budcetinc: 

A   Step   Toward   Ceeative   Federalism 
(Rejnarks  of  Charles  M.  Haar.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Metropolitan  Development,  VS. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, at  Columbia  University.  New  Tork 
City,  September  21,  1967) 
■The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and 
this  centre 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Inslsture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  aU  line  of  Order" 
— TROn-trs  and  Cressida. 

Substance  of  programs  of  an  Administra- 
tion la  the  first  order  of  public  concern.  But. 
as  Maltland  pointed  out,  the  substance  of 
laws  Is  often  to  be  found  In  procedural  in- 
terstices. So.  too.  may  the  general  approach 
toward  coping  with  substance  mold  the  very 
nature  of  program  solutions,  and  become  the 
key  to  success  or  faUure.  Thlnlting  clearly 
about  goals,  relating  them  to  actions,  and 
weaving  these  priorities  together  on  the 
third  dimension  of  a  Natlonal-State-local 
framework  is  the  assignment  given  to  the 
present  Federal  establishment  by  President 
Johnson.  The  establishment  of  InteUectual 
order  Is  thus  the  essence  of  the  President's 
approach  to  the  operation  and  management 
of  government.  Consequently,  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Administration  may  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  its  search  for  efBciency,  Us 
awareness  of  relating  action  programs  to  ob- 
jectives and  of  its  attainments  In  meshing 
the  different  capabilities  of  the  local  and 
National  levels — and  how  these  Increase 
human  welfare. 

It  is  these  new  concepts  of  scientific  man- 
agement In  the  Federal  Government  which 
have  led  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  look  afresh  at  the 
way  It  Implements  national  urban  goals. 

For,  Indeed.  Congress  has  established  na- 
tional goals  for  housing  and  urban  environ- 
ments; It  has  also  set  forth  a  practical  series 
of  financial  programs  to  help  local  commu- 
nities work  toward  these  goals.  Thus  far,  the 
tendency  nationally  has  been  to  state  these 
goals  in  terms  of  broad  national  commit- 
ments, such  as  "a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 


ily" (Section  2  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949) 
rather  than  as  programs  for  speclflt,  action. 
The  grant-in-aid  programs,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  little  more  than  a  functional 
way  of  paying  for  financing  local  needs.  It 
is  in  Identifying  and  measuring  the  link  be- 
tween the  two  wherein  resides  the  major  task 
of  budgeting  and  programing. 

On  November  17,  1966,  the  President  Is- 
sued a  memorandum  to  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive agencies,  stressing  the  use  of  Program- 
ing and  Budgeting  Systems  to:  Identify 
our  national  goals  with  greater  precision, 
determine  priority  among  goals,  develop  and 
analyze  alternate  means  of  effectively  reach- 
ing those  goals,  obtain  accurate  Information 
about  probable  costs  for  programs,  relate 
analysis  to  budget  requests  so  that  those  re- 
quests follow  and  support  comprehensive  and 
sound  agency  planning. 

Greater  precision  In  the  Identification  of 
national  goals  in  the  Federal  system  demnnds 
much  more  than  sophisticated  budgeting 
techiUques  on  the  Departmental  level.  The 
use  of  svstems  analysis  requires  Inputs  of 
Information  which  must  be  both  current  and 
accurate,  and.  in  the  particular  case  of  urban 
planning,  based  on  local  research  and  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions.  Comprehensive  met- 
ropolitan planning  must  provide  perspective 
on  a  range  of  urban  problems  based  on  such 
research  and  knowledge.  The  Office  of  Met- 
ropolitan Development  seeks  to  help  local 
governments  develop  and  Interpret  state- 
ments of  metropolitan  policies  in  order  to 
better  formulate  and  quantify  national  goals. 
For  national  goals  to  be  effective,  they  must 
reflect  the  plans  of  the  urban  areas  affected, 
and  be  suitable  for  translation  Into  action 
by  local  urban  institutions.  The  problem 
faced  bv  the  administrator  of  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  'program  Is  to  establish  the  essential 
connections  between  local  problem  definition 
and  agerregate  national  goals  so  that  tirban 
planning  can  lead  to  effective  action. 

Quantification  Is  basic  to  the  use  of  the 
systems  analvsis  effort  to  link  programs  and 
goals  more  closely  together.  Although  there 
are  many  factors  which  cannot  now  be  easily 
quantified,  more  of  the  planning  process  is 
amenable  to  this  treatment  than  was  once 
thought    possible.    As    usable    data    become 
available,  further  goals  and  more  standards 
can  be   made  explicit  and  operationally  de- 
fined. As  quantitative  information  incre;;ses, 
the  po6.slbilities  of  establishing  effective  cost/ 
benefit  ratios  for  qualitative  evaluation  also 
lncre:^se.  The  relationships  among  such  goals 
P.S  adequate  water  supply,  waste  disposal,  and 
stream   purification    should    be    clarified    bv 
definite  characteristics,  and  the  evaluation  of 
combined  programs  for  meeting  established 
goals  should  be  made  with  objective  criteria. 
On  the  basis  of  such  analytical  scries.  It  is 
possible   to   develop   priorities   among  these 
goals    and    plan    for    action    to    meet    them. 
The   commitment   of   the   Department   of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development    toward 
meeting  such  goals  will  require   a  series  of 
programs,  working  through  the  cycle  of  de- 
velopment and  feedback,  with  specific  results 
to  be  obtained  during  each  stage.  These  will 
lead  toward  amelioration  of  the   urban  en- 
vironment only  by  a  high  level  of  coordina- 
tion among  federally  aided  projects,  and  be- 
tween these  and  other  development  activities. 
The  emphasis  on  the  concentrated  and  coor- 
dinated a^  of  Federal  aids  which  is  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  the   new  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram should  also  be  applied  to  the  planning 
of  other  urban  development  programs. 

When  the  goals  and  schedules  of  a  series 
of  development  programs  have  been  prepared, 
they  can  serve  as  the  base  for  advance  pro- 
gramming and  as  an  Informed  and  definite 
rationale  for  yearly  budget  requests. 

Use  of  svstems  analysis  In  planning  and 
budgeting  Federal  Urban  programs  will  In- 
stitute Important  changes  In  present  pro- 
cedures, and.  at  the  same  time,  make  dif- 
ferent demands  on  the  planners.  Recently, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
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velopment  prepared  projections  of  national 
needs  for  the  major  facilities  funded  under 
metropolitan  development  programs:  water 
supplies,  sewer  systems,  waste  treatment 
plants,  open  space  and  outdoor  recreation 
areas,  and  mass  transportation  systems. 
These  projections  considered  the  current 
backlog  of  needs  which  have  not  been  met, 
future  needs  arising  from  an  expected  popu- 
lation increase,  and  the  continuing  need  for 
replacement  as  facilities  wear  out  or  become 
obsolete.  The  Department  can  use  these  pro- 
jections to  make  rough  estimates  of  future 
Federal  program  levels.  Yet  these  projec- 
tions are  inadequate  In  the  Information  they 
contain. 

They  do  not  tell  us  about  the  intentions 
of  local  communities  to  make  use  of  Federal 
aid  programs,  or  about  the  ability  of  local 
governments  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  any 
facility.  Furthermore,  these  projections  indi- 
cate only  the  demand  side  of  the  equation, 
but  contain  no  Information  by  which  to 
measure  and  compare  the  benefits.  Again, 
they  do  not  describe  the  relations  among 
facilities  at  the  local  level — such  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  undertaking  several  projects  joint- 
ly to  meet  common  needs  and  achieve  econ- 
omies in  accomplishment.  Nor  do  they  de- 
scribe possible  indirect  impact  of  Federal 
Investments,  such  as  the  extent  to  which 
water  and  sewer  programs  will  contribute 
to  antl-pollutlon  goals,  often  benefiting 
other  areas  In  the  same  watershed  as  the 
projects.  Furthermore,  the  national  projec- 
tions do  not  take  into  account  the  special 
circumstances  of  individual  urban  areas — 
exceptional  needs,  or  opportunities,  or  un- 
usual problems  in  the  provision  of  better 
faculties. 

Such  national  projections,  then,  have  their 
limitations  In  their  Inability  to  encompass 
the  realities  and  complexities  which  are  in- 
herent In  each  Individual  urbai.  area.  Even 
though  they  may  be  based  on  the  best  In- 
formation available  at  the  national  level, 
they  may  be  out  of  touch  with  the  realities 
and  complexities  that  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  a  closer  look  at  individual  urban 
areas. 

Moreover,  the  structuring  of  these  national 
overviews  Is  not  well  matched  to  the  way  in 
which  development  decisions  are  made  with- 
in the  Federal  system.  Decisions  to  make  use 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  (and  appropriate 
matching  funds  where  necessary)  originate 
with  state  and  local  go\ernments.  Although 
Federal  funds  provide  the  impetus.  Federal 
participation  must  blend  with  these  local 
activities  and  with  those  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  development  of  programs  to  advance 
national  goals  toward  attainment  requires 
liaison  among  all  levels  of  government,  and 
a  system  of  data  collection  and  communica- 
tion which  will  adequately  reflect  the  prob- 
lems and  events  occurring  at  the  local  levels. 
Clearly,  adequate  Federal  programming  re- 
quires very  strong  local  involvement:  par- 
ticipation in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  If 
the  tool  of  systems  analysis  is  to  attain  full 
usefulness,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  should  inaugurate  new 
cooperative  arrangements  which  will  assign 
major  responsibility  to  metropolitan  plan- 
ning agencies  for  gathering  information  on 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  urban  areas  and 
for  assisting  In  planning  and  budgeting  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  programs. 

The  metropolitan  planning  agencies  now 
operating  in  almost  all  arban  areas  are  par- 
ticularly well  equipped  to  perform  these 
functions.  They  are  In  close  touch  with  local 
governments  in  the  areas  they  serve,  and  in 
many  cases  their  staffs  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  councils  of  locally  elected  officials. 
Their  understanding  of  local  problems  gives 
them  insight  and  perspective  on  areawide 
urban  development.  Their  studies  of  i>opu- 
lation  trends  and  economic  growth  supply  a 
realistic  context  for  evaluating  the  metro- 
politan Impact  of  local  development  pro- 
posals. As  planners  of  the  future  metropolis. 


they  are  concerned  with  establishing  goals 
for  metropolitan  development,  and  with  pro- 
grams to  meet  them. 

Most  of  these  metropolitan  planning 
agencies  are  aided  through  the  Federal  701 
Planning  Assistance  program.  This  permits 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  give  grants  at  all  levels — city, 
countv,  and  state — to  establish  comprehen- 
sive plannmg  capabilities,  including  data 
collection  Now  the  Department  intends  to 
ask  these  agencies  to  assist  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment bv  supplying  information  needed 
for  the  advance  budgeting  of  Federal  urban 
development  programs.  This  contribution 
from  the  metropolitan  planning  agencies  wUl 
help  the  Department  to  perform  its  role  of  de- 
veloping policies  for  fostering  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's  ur- 
ban areas,  and  assisting  the  President  in 
achieving  maximum  coordination  of  the 
various  Federal  activities  which  have  a  ma- 
jor effect  upon  urban  and  metropolitan  de- 
velopment. At  the  same  time,  this  new  func- 
tion will  help  to  strengthen  the  metropoli- 
tan planning  agencies  in  carrj-ing  out  their 
basic  responsibilities  for  planning  the  devel- 
opment of  their  own  areas. 

As  a  first  step  toward  improved  budget- 
ing, we  shall  ask  the  metropolitan  planning 
agencies  to  look  ahead  two  years  and  give  us 
an  estimate  of  the  local  applications  which 
are  likelv  to  be  submitted  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  metropolitan  development. 
We  shall  ask  them  to  consider  the  connec- 
tions between  these  proposals — that  is.  which 
proposals  are  interdependent,  which  are 
closely  related  to  one  another,  and  which 
are  relatlvelv  independent.  We  shall  ask  them 
to  tell  us  vi-hat  they  expect  to  be  achieved 
if  these  proposals  are  all  funded— how  far 
these  projects  will  advance  the  area  toward 
its  metropolitan  goals;  what  contribution 
these  projects  will  make  in  terms  of  im- 
proving standards  of  public  service,  reducing 
environmental  pollution,  reducing  travel 
times,  or  expanding  the  supply  of  sound 
housing.  By  combining  these  results  for  a 
large  number  of  metropoliwn  areas,  the  De- 
partment hopes  to  get  a  relatively  adequate 
picture  of  the  demand  for  Federal  aid  in  ur- 
ban development,  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  level  of  Federal  spending  would  achieve 
local  and  national  urban  goals. 

Concurrently,  we  shall  ask  the  metropoli- 
tan planning  'agencies  to  begin  converting 
their  own  metropolitan  development  goals 
into  preliminary  targets  to  be  achieved  by 
1970.  and  into  a  staged  program  for  meeting 
these  targets.  We  will  want  to  know  what 
requests  for  Federal  urban  development  aid 
will  be  generated  by  Uils  program,  and  what 
progress  can  be  made  by  1970  as  a  result  of 
this  aid. 

Thio  new  Involvement  of  metropolitan 
planning  agencies  in  advance  budgeting  for 
Federal-aid  programs  will  benefit  these 
agencies  as  well  as  the  Federal  government. 
It  will  help  move  metroptjlitan  planning 
from  a  long-range  vision  to  a  realistic  plan 
of  action.  And  it  will  serve  the  metropolitan 
area  in  this  descent  from  the  clouds,  improv- 
ing communication  among  local  communi- 
ties on  their  development  projects,  so  that 
these  can  be  coorc"  --ted  for  maximum  effect 
and  economy.  It  i  ...  work  toward  acquiring 
basic  sources  of  nformation — information 
which  can  be  organized  on  a  comparative 
and  operational  basis,  and  organized  into  co- 
herent, demonstrable  propositions 

The  Federal  government  will  also  benefit 
by  having  more  realistic  information  on  fu- 
ture requests  for  Federal  aid  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  might  be  achieved  by 
means  of  this  aid.  Our  hypothesis  Is  that  a 
higher  proportion  of  metropolitan  develop- 
ment decisions  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
systematic  quantifications  than  are  now 
being  made.  Metropolitan  planning  needs 
more  means  of  obtaining  comparative  cost 
benefit  ratios.  The  costs  of  achieving  urban 


goals  will  become  clearer,  and  goals  can  be 
related  to  different  program  levels  Meaning- 
ful choices  are  possible.  With  the  help  of 
metropolitan  planning  agencies,  the  Federal 
and  local  governments  will  also  be  able  to 
move  beyond  general  goals  for  the  future  of 
otu-  urban  areas  into  staged  programs  for 
getting  from  here  to  there.  We  can  have 
firmer  underpinnings  for  proof  and  demon- 
stration. 

The  benefits  which  this  cooperative  plan- 
ning is  designed  to  realize  will  be  still-born, 
however.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  federal 
funds  to  support  the  metropolitan  planning 
agencies  and  the  grant-in-aid  Investment 
programs  To  Insure  that  these  urban  pro- 
grams can  continue  to  go  forward,  President 
Johnson  has  requested  Congress  to  Increase 
federal  taxes  through  a  10  per  cent  sur- 
charge Passage  of  the  additional  taxes  will 
be  essential  if  metropolitan  planning  and  the 
new  budgeting  system  are  to  fulfill  their 
goals 

Systems  analysis  and  programs  budgeting 
are  not  cure-alls  for  the  sound  and  orderly 
development  of  metropolitan  areas  They 
cannot,  by  computerized  magic,  accomplish 
the  thinking  and  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  of  the  many  metropolitan  planning 
agencies  Involved.  They  are  highly  service- 
able tools,  which.  If  used  properly,  will  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  both  planning  and 
action,  at  all  levels  of  government^local  and 
Federal.  Used  with  full  knowledge  of  their 
advantages  and  limitations,  these  methods 
can  both  Improve  and  accelerate  the  Admin- 
istration's efforts  in  bettering  the  quality  of 
urban  life  For  the  measure  of  this  Adminis- 
tration s  success  Is  not  in  the  number  of 
dollars  it  spends,  nor  In  the  number  of  proj- 
ects it  manages,  but  In  the  positive  benefits 
which  its  efforts  bring  to  Individuals  and 
commuruties. 


GEORGE  MEANY  COMMENTS  ON  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  in  his 
recent  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  called  upon  the  Senate  to 
make  vitally  necessar>*  improvements  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
pas.sed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Meany  said  he  was  shocked  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  reduced  the 
overall  benefit  increases  asked  by  the 
President,  especially  as  they  affect  the 
"most-poverty  stricken  beneficiaries." 
He  called  indefensible  House  "failure  to 
include  the  disabled  under  medicare,  its 
drastic  cutback  in  coverage  and  services 
under  medicaid,  and  its  harsh  and  puni- 
tive restrictions  aimed  at  destitute 
mothers  and  children  receiving  public 
assistance." 

Mr.  President,  since  Mr.  Meany's  testi- 
mony is  worthy  of  our  careful  study  in 
considering  this  Important  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pi-inted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Statement  on  Social  Secltuty  Amendments 

OP  1967  (H.R.  12080) 
(Summary  of  statement  of  George  Meany. 
president.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Sep- 
tember 19.  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  greatly  appreciate  this  op- 
portunitv  to  present  the  views  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  on  H.R.  12080.  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed  by  the  House  of 
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ReoresentatWes.  which  your  Committee  Is 
now  ^^Wermg.  I  will  briefly  B^^^Y^f  °Vf 
C^^tlon  on  the  major  features  of  the  bUL 
Y^u  win  find  our  detailed  comments  In  my 
fon^eTstatement  which  I  respectfully  request 
be  fncIudeTln  the  record  of  these  hearln^^ 
I  ha.e  also  attached  the  statement  on  the 
So^fal  security  bill  the  Executive  Cou^cl  of 
the  API^CIO  unanimously  adopted  Just  last 

''^»  AFI.-CIO  has  been  frankly  disap- 
porid^^e'^cla.  security  bill  the  Hov.e 
of  Renresentatlves  has  passed.  We  welcomea 
?L^p?oS:a.s  the  msldent  announ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

l^o^tClm^rovfthrnaLriTclal^Secu^^^^^^ 

"'''  tT Ihe  ^':[:;rwrsSMeansTommll 
ment  to  the  House  wa.,s  a  President's 

tPf.  I  said  that  we  regarded  the  t-resiaeuv- 

E^S^^nrors=krrlVsJ=- 

^^r^Ve^e  'ZTe:'\T:rt-^^re.    when    the 

f  °-L?tr  ^PrLldenf  rl^c^^^.ed^sS- 
S  for  somf^  the  most  poverty-strlcKen 
'^1  's^curuy  ^encficlanes  Who  are  receiv- 
inK  the  lowest  benefits.  We  also  r^gara  aa 

rrirfiiirri=rt^"d^s= 

E^/_7n-dr.Crsrand^J=t^'S- 
S  limed  at  destitute  mothers  and  chil- 

rtrpn  receiving  public  assistance. 

Let  mlturn  first  to  needed  improvements 
in  1^^!  Se^rVty  benefit  levels.  I  am  sure 
thaX  memberlof  the  Commlt^e  are  weU 
aware  of   how  Inadequate   and   out-°f-^^" 
sS  Security  paymenW  are  today.  Social 
l^umrb^eflts  have  lagged  ^ar  behind  the 
^Tn  living  costs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
bmerllvmg  standards  most  Americans  en- 
?ov    Since  1940  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  with  the 
c^t  Of  living' Although  social  Security  bene 
fits  have  been  Increased  ^'^  "'^^^.^^"'^t^ 
that   period,   those   Increases   have   failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rise  In  "^-'"g  ^''ff ; ,,„„ 
iT  you  look  at  the  more  recent  situation, 
we  hl^  social  Security  benefit  ^"eases^n 
1959  and  1965.  Neither  matched  the  Increase 
m  llvtng  costs  since  the  previous  benefit  in- 

"ITt^me  cite  an  example  of  what  I  have  In 
mmd  ?^e  average  monthly  benefit  today  for 
^worker  who  retired  In  1954  Is  $m  but  It 
wo^ld  have  to  be  $82  to  purchase  the  same 
r^s  and  services  that  worker  could  buy 
with  the  «76  benefit  he  got  when  he  retired 
Thirteen  years  ago.  And  ^o  Ueep  pace  w,th 
waees  of  employed  workers,  he  d  ha^«  J°  f*; 
1104  37  percent  more  than  his  actual  benefit 

'T/e  fact  is  that  the  average  Individual  or 
couple  on  Social  Security  can  barely  eke  out 
a  sSb-poverty  level  of  living.  Th-  Poverty 
standard  is  $1470  for  a  single  fg^l^nf '''^^^ 
and  $1850  for  an  elderly  couple.  Pninkly  Mr^ 
Chairman  Id  call  It  a  standard  far  below 
the  poverty  level.  But  the  average  Social 
Purity  beneficiary  is  below  even  that  sub- 
^tence' level.  On  an  annual  b:^U^a  single 
aged  person  now  averages  only  $1008  and  a 
couple  $1716. 

Yet  when  we  talk  about  Social  Security  we 
are  talking  about  what  Is  still  the  main  re- 
tirement income  protection  ^°\^°^\^^^f^'^^ 
Americans.  Less  than  15  percent  of  those  65 
^d  over  receive  private  pension  Payments 
even  15  years  from  now  Social  Security  will 
be  the  onlv  pension  system  for  70  percent. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  12 >i  percent  acrc^s- 
the-board  increase  In  the  House  bill  Is  in- 
adequate. It  will  leave  far  too  many  Social 
lecurlty  beneficiaries,  and  not  just  thc«e 
receiving  minimum  benefits  either,  in  t^e 
mire  of  poverty  at  Incomes  far  below  tne.r 
own  earnings  when  they  were  working  or 
those  of  most  Americans  still  on  the  joo. 
We  urge  your  Committee  to  raise  beneflU 


generally  by  at  least  the  15  percent  the  Presi- 
dent re<iniiended.  indeed,  even  an  Increase 
of  20  percent  would  be  fuUy  Justifl^  since 
?t  still  would  not  permit  most  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  to  escape  from  their  dreary  lives 
of  want  and  deprivation.  In  fact,  a  lully  ade 
nnate  level  Of  payments  would  require  a 
^^t  o  at  least  50  percent.  We  would  regard 
^e  increase  of  20  percent  or  more  we  hope 
this  Committee  will  recommend  as  a  down 
pivment  toward  that  goal. 

The  House  was  even  less  generous  In  Itt 
increasffor  those  at  the  very  bottom  than 
for  Iver.ge  beneficiaries.  The  President  rec- 
o°4^:S  an  increase  In  tbe  minimum 
benefit  from  today's  pitUul  $44  to  $70  (from 
$66  to  S105  for  a  couple).  Instead,  the  House 
ra^^ed  the  minimum  to  only  $50.  In  percent- 
al terms  lust  a  shade  over  the  12'/,  percent 
ufcreairfor  all  other  beneficiaries.  The  House 
completely  ignored  the  President's  proposal 
for  r*100  mmimum  benefit  for  long-service 
workers  with  25  or  more  years  of  coverage 

I^.   Chairman,  In  a  social  insurance  sys- 
tem   and   I   stress   that   word     social.     It   is 
enUrely  right  and  proper  that  those  moet  in 
need   of   improvement   In   benefit   payments 
should  obtain  the  largest  proporUonate  In- 
cre^e   If  a  Social  Security  system  does  not 
help  tbose  at  the  bottom  the  most   It  Is  not 
advancing  what  should  be  one  of  Its  major 
g^s    Therefore,  we  ask  the  Committee  to 
re^mmend   enactment  of  at  l^a^^^^^  »^^ 
minimum  the  President  proposed,  indeed  a 
rubst^ntlally  higher  -^onntjt^me^^ 
well  as  the  special  minimum  benefit  for  long 
service  workers.  _,,,, 

We  have  other  recommendaUons  you  w  11 
find  in  my  detailed  statement  but  I  should 
Uke  to  briefly  mention  only  one.  The  House 
decided  to  c6ver  disabled  widows,  a  partlcu- 
farly  deserving  group  largely  without  other 
sources  of  income.  However,  tb^y  .^ouM  be 
eligible  only  at  age  50  and  on  a  sliding  scale 
of  benefits  beginning  at  only  50  percent  of 
?he  regtaar  amount.  We  urge  full  coverage 
for  this  group  and  at  unreduced  widows 
^nefltL  Moreover,  we  understand  the  coet 
^'^our  recommendation  would  be  mlnUnal. 
amounting  to  only  .06  percent  of  payroll. 

Now  a  word  on  how  the  benefit  improve- 
ments should  be  financed.  As  we  see  It  the 
^ason  the  House  cut  back  so  severely  on 
the  benefit  Improvements  the  President  rec- 
o^ended  was  that  It  faUed  to  recogrUze 
the  necessity  for  the  earnings  base  to  keep 
pace  with  the  level  of  workers'  Incomes.  This 
we  simply  do  not  understand. 

When  the  Social  Security  system  got  un- 
derway in  1936.  the  full  "^""^«  °L,^^\^^ 
nercent  of  all  workers  were  subject  to  ttie 
i^Ul  security  tax.  At  $7600,  the  earnnigs 
b^eln  the  Ho\ise  bill,  only  %  would  be  cov- 
ered to  this  extent,  declining  to  about  >/.  by 
1974    approximately  the  proportion  today. 

We  think  this  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  because 
it  puts  a  disproportionate  burden  on  low- 
wage  workers.  It  Is  wrong  because  as  the 
House  bill  so  clearly  demonstratesjt  fails  to 
provide  the  funds  required  for  needed  bene- 
fit improvements.  And  It  is  wrong  becai.se 
It  puts  an  unduly  low  celimg  on  the  benefits 
paid  to  moderate  or  high -wage  workers,  thvw 
farcing  them  to  suffer  drastic  reductions  In 
their  living  standards  when  they  retire. 

The  President  proposed  raising  the  earn- 
ings base  from  the  present  $M00  In  three 
steps  to  $10,800  by  1974.  We  think  It  could 
eo  even  higher  to  $15,000  which  would  cover 
about  the  same  proportion  of  taxable  pay- 
roll as  the  $3,000  base  did  In  1936. 

We  have  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
moderate  rise  in  the  contributions  i^te 
called  tor.  with  minor  differences,  in  both 
the  President's  proposals  and  the  House  bill. 
We  do  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  these 
mcreases  In  the  rates  are  probably  the  max- 
imum workers  should  be  expected  to  pay^ 
Therefore,  you  can  expect  us  t.o  urge  the 
next  time  we  come  before  you  gradual  In- 
troduction of  a  contrtbutlon  from  general 
revenues  to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 


indeed,  you  may  want  to  consider  a  begln- 
nmg  s^P  m  that  direction  even  now  to  fl- 
ancl    this    year's    Social    Security    Improve- 

""now  as  to  Medicare.  We  disagree  100  per- 
cent with  the  decision  of  the  House  not  to 
include  the  disabled  under  Medicare.  In- 
stead the  House  has  proposed  that  an  ad- 
visory council  be  set  up  to  study  the  ques- 
tion and  make  recommendations. 

WeU  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an  advisory 
council  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  ^e- 
curitv.  which  did  study  this  question  as  re- 
cently as  1964  and  recommended  that  the 
disabled  be  covered.  It  made  this  recommen- 
dation for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
disabled  are  a  high-cost,  high-risk  croup  liv- 
ing on  drastically  reduced  Incomes  who  are 
faced  with  far  theater  than  average  medical 
and  hospital  expenditures. 

■The  House  Report  on  the  bill  argues  that 
because  the  disabled  are  a  high-cost  group 
S  shouldn't  be  covered.  I  think  that  is 
nutiine  things  upside-down.  It  is  precisely 
^ecaus'e  of  the  high  costs  the  disabled  have 
to  bear  to  obtain  needed  m^^^^^l  ^^^%°^^ 
of  their  verv  meager  Incomes  that  they 
should  be  covered  under  Medicare.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Senate  will  correct  this  glar- 
ing 6ml<=slon  in  the  House  bill. 

!  want  to  regl-=ter  our  enthusl^tlc  sup- 
T>ort   for   S.   2299    (Amendment   266).   mtro- 
^ced   by   senator   Long,   the   distinguished 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  which  would 
encourage  prescribing  of  drugs  for  M«llcare 
patients  by  their  generic  names,  as  well  as 
S    17  (Amendment  265).  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Montoya.   which  provides  for  coverage 
of  drug  cost*  of  Medicare  patients  at  home 
or  Tn  nursing  homes.  These  bills  represent  a 
sound   approach   to  control  of  unduly  high 
drug  prices    We  also  request  the  Committee 
to  0ve  serious  consideration  to  the  urgent 
ne^    to    control    rapidly   escalating    physi- 
cians' fees  and  hospital  charges  under  Medl 
care  whose  repercussions  are  having  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  entire  health  econ- 
omv  of  the  nation. 

one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
amendments  U,  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1965  was  the  launching  of  the  so-called  Title 
XLX  program,  or  Medicaid.  The  aim  was  to 
Lke  available  to  low-income  families  com- 
prehensive quality  medical  care  that  they 
can't  afford  to  pay  for  themselves. 

Medicaid  was  never  thought  to  be  con- 
flneTto  just  the  poorest  families  or  famili^ 
receiving  public  assistance.  It  was  Intended 
^r^eet  the  medical  needs  of  not  just  the 
needv  but  the  medically  needy,  those  peop  e 
who  can  afford  to  meet  everyday  Hvlng  coets 
but  not  the  added  costs  of  proper  medical 

'"'rhe  House  bill  completely  depart*  from 
this  fundamental  principle.  It  makes  Medic- 
aid lust  another  charity  medical  program 
by  cutting  back  eligibility  so  drastically  that 
oLy   the  poorest  famlUea  will  have  access 

*Voless  than  14  States  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  would  be  immediately  affected^ 
A  lot  of  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  New 
York  elieibllitv  standards  which  some  peo- 
ple consider  t^  high.  But  not  many  people 
know  thit  the  formula  In  the  House  bill 
wouTd  have  a  drastic  Impact  In  other  States^ 
not  just  New  York.  For  a  4-person  family  the 
elieiblllty  requirement  would  be  cut  by  $i.- 
K^f  in  Nebraska,  $1200  In  Iowa  and  $1,400  m 

Rhode  Island.  ji„o(ri 

These  States  established  their  Medicaid 
eliglbllltv  standards  In  good  faith  on  the  basis 
of  the  1965  law.  There  Is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  forced  to  deprive  low-income  peo- 
ple from  needed  medical  care  even  before 
the  program  has  gotten  off  the  ground  _ 

We  also  think  the  House  made  a  serious 
mistake  In  eliminating  the  P^-^^^^^ /t^^^^^: 
ment  that  the  State  must  P'-°''<»«  "',^^'° 
a^d  patienu  the  five  fundamental  health  care 
%%\cL  namely.  In-patlent  hospital  service, 
out-patient  hospital  services,  other  labora- 
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tory  and  X-ray  services,  skilled  nursing  home 
services  and  physicians'  services.  It  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever  to  permit  the  States  to 
establish  Medicaid  programs  without  physi- 
cian and  hospital  services  but  Including  other 
less  essential  services.  Congress  was  right  the 
first  time.  We  urge  retention  of  the  require- 
ment for  the  five  basic  services. 

Just  a  few  words  about  child  health.  We 
endorse  100  percent  the  child  health  provi- 
sions in  H.R  12080  which  would  be  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  adoption  of  the  very 
worthwhile  program  for  medical  screening  of 
pre-school  children  Senator  Riblcoff  has  pro- 
posed in  S.  590. 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  deal  with  our 
Public  Welfare  program. 

This  issue  has  generated  a  lot  of  heat. 
Frankly,  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  time  for 
us  to  look  at  It  both  objectively  and  hu- 
manely. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts.  Let's  remember  also 
that  we  are  not  Just  talking  about  social 
theories  or  elaborate  statistics.  We  are  talk- 
ing principally  about  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren for  thev  are  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  And  we  are  talking  about 
the  most  deprived,  the  most  disadvantaged, 
the  most  poorlv  housed  and  generally  the 
most  discriminated  against  group  of  people 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  only  group 
which  Is  even  more  deprived  Is  the  25  mil- 
lion poor  people  who  get  no  assistance  what- 
soever. 

Now  we  know  the  Public  Welfare  program 
18  a  long  way  from  being  perfect.  Further- 
more, the  few  recommendations  the  Presi- 
dent made  for  Improvements  in  the  Public 
Welfare  program— the  principal  one  being  to 
require  the  States  to  meet  their  own  mini- 
mum needs  standards  In  their  welfare  pay- 
ments—would permit  only  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  abysmally  low  level  of  welfare 
payments.  The  President's  recommendations 
we're  In  H.R.  5710  and  we  urge  that  they  be 
reinstated  In  the  bill  this  Committee  will  re- 
port. 

But  the  shocking  fact  Is  that  the  House  did 
not  even  consider  these  minimum  Improve- 
ments. Instead,  it  put  its  full  energies  behind 
what  we  regard  as  a  seriously  misguided  ef- 
fort to  pare  the  welfare  rolls  by  forcing 
mothers  and  older  children  not  In  school 
into  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  very  badly 
conceived  work  and  training  program.  And 
for  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments, the  penalty  is  deprivation  of  assist- 
ance for  themselves,  and  In  practice  also,  for 
the  completely  Innocent  and  still  just  as 
needy  small  children  In  their  families.  All  of 
this  is  capped  by  a  rigid  formula  which 
would  hold  the  proportion  of  children  In 
broken  homes  receiving  assistance  at  the  level 
of  January  1.  1967. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  comment  at  length 
on  these  changes.  But  let  me  offer  just  r  few 
Ideas: 

1.  For  some  welfare  recipients,  training  for 
adequately  pa>-lng  jobs  for  which  they  might 
qualify  arid  which  they  might  obtain  could 
be  the  road  out  of  poverty.  But.  clearly,  this 
approach  Is  not  Indicated  for  all  welfare  re- 
cipients. Some  mothers  can  and  should  be 
trained  for  work.  Others,  because  of  either 
family  conditions  or  personal  limitations, 
would  do  much  better  to  stay  home  and  take 
care  of  their  children.  This  Is  particularly 
true  If  adequate  day  care  facilities  are  not 
available,  and  they  are  not  In  most  commu- 
nities. Neither  can  you  set  up  adequate  day 
care  facilities  with  properly  trained  staff 
overnight.  Having  said  this,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  would  support  the  provisions 
In  H.R.  12080  for  long  needed  expansion  of 
child  welfare  and  day  care  facilities  If  they 
are  not  tied  to  the  punitive  measures  in  the 
bill. 

2.  For  those  who  are  to  be  trained,  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  Is  to  provide 
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Inadequate  training  for  poor  or  nonexistent 
jobs.  This  means  that  the  work  and  training 
program  must  be  entrusted  to  a  qualified 
agency  that  knows  training  and  knows  how 
to  place  trainees  in  jobs.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
agency,  in  my  opinion.  Is  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  not  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Su^te  Welfare 
Departments  which  are  the  administrative 
agencies  for  work  and  training  under  the 
House  bill.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  work 
and  training  program  for  welfare  recipients 
be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Labor  Department  which  has  the  skiU. 
knowledge  and  machinery  for  effectively 
training  and  placing  welfare  recipients  in 
decent  Jobs. 

3.  The  House  Report  indicates  that  welfare 
recipients  could  be  assigned  for  work  and 
training  to  private  employers  and  it  asks  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  permit  this  to  be  done 
at  sub-minimum  wages.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  open  the  door  to  industrial  exploita- 
tion of  a  defenseless  group,  the  kind  of  ex- 
ploitation organized  labor  has  long  opposed. 
We  strongly  urge  this  Committee  to  require 
payment  of  the  prevailing  wage  to  partici- 
pants In  the  work  and  training  program  and 
specifically  not  to  permit  employment  at  less 
than  the  regular  minimum  wage. 

4.  In  order  to  keep  families  together  rather 
than  encourage  their  dissolution,  we  have 
recommended  making  the  program  of  assist- 
ance to  families  with  unemployed  fathers 
mandatory  upon  the  States  instead  of  volun- 
tary. Instead,  the  House  bill  Ignores  this  pro- 
posal and  narrows  the  possibilities  to  obtain 
needed  help  by  making  ineligible  families 
where  the  father  has  not  had  a  recent  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force  or  Is  receiving  un- 
employment Insurance,  no  matter  how  inade- 
quate these  payments  may  be  to  meet  family 
needs.  We  urge  deletion  of  these  restrictive 
provisions. 

5.  The  Administration  proposed  a  new  pro- 
vision for  grants  to  the  States  for  temporary 
assistance  up  to  60  days  for  migrant  workers 
and  their  families.  The  House  bill  provides 
emergency  assistance  for  only  30  days  and 
with  only  50  percent  Federal  matching.  We 
strongly  support  the  original  provisions  which 
will  more  realistically  meet  the  needs  of  mi- 
grant workers. 

6.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  main  alms 
of  the  punitive  provisions  against  welfare 
recipients  In  the  House  bill  Is  to  cut  down  on 
welfare  expenditures.  But  the  House  Report 
reveals  quite  clearly  that  the  very  question- 
able measures  it  would  Institute  would  result 
In  increased,  not  decreased,  cost.E.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  and 
training  and  day  care  programs  would  be  five 
times  the  savings  In  welfare  payments  of 
those  who  would  be  removed  from  the  rolls. 
We  are  for  sound  programs  of  work  and 
training  and  day  care  lor  those  welfare  re- 
cipients who  can  benefit  from  them  but  we 
are  against  expensive  compulsory  punitive 
approaches  which  will  harshly  penalize 
mothers  and  chUdren  while  entailing  huge 
additional  costs. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  we  are  ooncerned 
that  the  Public  Welfare  system  Is  not  meet- 
ing minimum  subsistence  needs  for  most 
welfare  recipients.  We  are  concerned  that 
many  of  those  receiving  assistance  are  forced 
to  comply  with  complex  and  often  degrading 
procedures.  We  are  concerned  because  wel- 
fare rules  tend  to  disqualify  and  discourage 
people  In  need  from  seeking  assistance  and 
especially  because  they  often  force  fathers 
to  desert  so  that  their  families  can  obtain 
assistance. 

It  Is  these  glaring  deficiencies  in  our  pres- 
ent welfare  system  which  we  respectfully 
suggest  deserve  the  sympathetic  considera- 
tion of  the  congress.  The  punitive  measures 
the  House  bill  provides  contain  the  seeds  for 
continued  deprivation,  misery  and  unrest  for 
decades  Into  the  future.  Let  us  not  take  this 
backward  step. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  won't  presume  much 
longer  on  your  fjatience.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  emphEislze  the  great 
responsibility  which  Is  yours  in  the  actions 
you  will  take  on  this  bill. 

Through  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
runs  what  I  think  Is  a  common  thread- 
that  is.  we  should  do  the  most  we  can  for 
those,  who  lor  various  reasons  beyond  their 
control,  cannot  unaided  meet  even  their 
minimum  needs.  But  the  rest  of  us  can  meet 
their  needs  and  together  as  a  nation  we  can 
help   the  least  fortunate  amongst  us. 

Some  of  them,  as  for  example  those  receiv- 
ing Social  Security  benefits,  are  fully  en- 
titled to  decent  payments  now  because  of 
what  they  contributed  while  they  worked. 
Others,  tisually  even  less  fortunate,  simply 
deserve  our  help — the  most,  not  the  least 
we  can  afford — because  they  are  fellow  hu- 
man beings  in  distress. 

This  Committee  has  not  forsaken  the 
neediest  Americans  in  the  past,  I  know  you 
will  not  forsake  them  now. 


ALASKAN  INDIANS  AND  ESKIMOS 
DISTINGUISH  THEMSELVES  AS 
FIREFIGHTERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  It 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  work  by 
the  Alaskan  Indian  and  Eskimo  fire- 
fighters who  were  on  the  frontlines  in 
many  of  our  Western  States  this  summer 
was  outstanding.  Let  me  quote  in  part 
what  was  said  about  their  ability. 

Glacier  National  Park  Superintendent 
Keith  Neilson  said: 

Their  enthusiasm,  drive  and  Initiative 
made  them  the  acknowledged  pace  setters 
almost  from  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

The  assistant  fire  boss  of  the  Eagle 
Zone  Fire.  Prineville,  Oreg..  Frank 
Hamerski,  noted  the  Alaskans  were: 

Well  trained  and  know  what  to  do  with 
hand  tools  and  pumpers.  Highly  diversified, 
very  good  morale,  and  they  dont  poop  out. 

Fire  boss  Art  Gerity,  China  Creek. 
Idaho,  said: 

I  would  certainly  want  them  back  •gain  If 
I  had  the  chance  to  get  them,  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  crews  I  wouldn't  say  that  about. 
They  disciplined  themselves  very  well. 

And  so  the  comments  range — lauda- 
tor>-  in  all  respects  for  these  men  who  did 
such  a  fine  job  in  their  work  to  help  save 
tlie  forests  of  the  West. 

A  more  complete  account  of  their  ef- 
forts appeared  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  of  September  21,  1967.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  article,  which  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  Col.  M  R.  -'Muktuk"  Marston. 
of  Anchorage,  be  printed  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

Colonel  Marston  was  the  man  most 
instrumental  in  the  organization  and 
training  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Guard 
wliich  at  its  peak  strength  during  World 
War  II  had  more  than  3,000  members, 
principally  Eskimos  and  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times, 

Sept.  21.   1967] 

ALASKA  NA-nvE  CRrws  WW  High  P«aisz  roH 

PoEBsT  Fire  Work 

The  Alaska  Indian  and  Eskimo  crews  that 
battled  the  recent  forest  fires  In  the  western 
states  earned  high  praise  from  the  men  who 
supervised  them. 
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Following  are  quotes  taken  from  reports 
filed  by  men  who  led  and  worked  In  the 
flreflghtlng  effort.  Meet  ot  the  supervisors 
listed  here  were  with  crews  of  Alaskan  In- 
dians from  Glennallen  and  Eskimos  from 
Holy  Cross  and  Anlak. 

Keith  Nellson,  superintendent  of  Glacier 
National  Park; 

"I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  tremendous 
lob  your  Eskimo  firefighters  have  accom- 
plished for  Glacier  National  Park.  When 
word  first  came  through  that  we  were  to 
have  Eskimo  firefighters,  there  were  many 
expressions  of  skepticism.  However,  when  the 
Alaskans  arrived,  and  pitched  In.  there  were 
no  more  doubting  ThomaBes.  In  fact  It 
wasn't  long  before  all  the  sector  bosses  and 
the  fire  bosses  were  singing  their  praises. 
Their  enthusiasm,  drive  and  Initiative  made 
them  the  acknowledged  pace  setters  almost 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Their  ex- 
tremely friendly  approach  to  everything  and 
everyone   only  added  to  their  reputation. 

When  mop-up  operations  started,  the 
Alaskans  proved  even  more  adept  at  this 
particular  phase  of  flreflghtlng,  which  calls 
for  small  crews  of  two  and  three  men  who 
can  and  will  work  without  supervision  Here 
again,  the  drive  and  the  individual  initiative 
of  the  Alaskans  paid  off  in  a  big  way.  Each 
fire  boss  was  asking  for  more  Alaskans  and 
only  offering  to  release  other  than  Alas- 
kans. In  fact,  two  of  our  supervisory  over- 
head stopped  at  park  headquarters  Just  to 
tell  us  what  a  wonderful  Job  the  Alaskans 
had  accomplished. 

The  drop-out  and  quit  rate  on  line  fire- 
fighters Is  extremely  high.  This,  however.  Is 
definitely  not  true  with  respect  to  the  Alas- 
kans. They  all  have  stayed  until  the  Job  was 
finished." 

Prank  Hamerskl.  assistant  fire  boss,  Eagle 
Zone  Fire,  Prlnevllle,  Ore.: 

"It  Is  the  best  crew  on  the  Eagle  Creek 
Plre.  This  was  the  word  I  got  from  the  boys 
on  the  line  (sector  bosses).  Well  trained 
and  know  what  to  do  with  hand  tools  and 
pumpers.  Highly  diversified,  very  good 
morale,  they  don't  poop  out.  They  don't 
ask  to  go  home  after  a  couple  days.  These 
people  deserve  a  real  commendation  We 
have  used  them  as  hot  shots — we  kept  them 
for  the  hottest  and  worst  spots.  Tliey  seem 
to  look  forward  to  getting  to  the  worst  parts 
of  the  fire.  They  are  careful  workers  and 
have  had  no  injuries." 

Wayne  Gearhard.  chief  warrant  officer, 
116th  Ordnance.  National  Guard: 

"They  are  a  real  nice  bunch.  They  are 
very  literate  and  their  politeness  was  out- 
standing. They  always  took  time  to  thank 
the  mess  personnel,  which  was  unusual  in 
this  situation.  They  always  kept  themselves 
very  clean." 

Butch  Casper,  Liaison  Officer  with  Glen- 
nallen crew: 

"They  have  a  very  good  attitude.  They 
were  working  here  under  conditions  that  are 
a  little  different  than  they  have  been  used 
to.  They  are  used  to  mose.  heavy  brush, 
smaller  trees,  and  more  water.  Here  in  the 
mop-up.  this  is  their  show.  There  isn't  one 
that  Isnt  a  good  nozzle  man  or  pumper  man. 
You  don't  get  complaints.  They  accepted 
things  the  way  they  were,  and  we  are  very 
satisfied  working  with  these  people  ' 

Harlan  Smith.  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
sector  boss  trainee  with  the  Glennallen  crew; 
"It  Is  a  real  good  crew.  They  are  very  ca- 
pable In  the  good  thick  brush.  They  go 
through  and  find  the  hot  spots  that  are  not 
even  smoking.  They  have  good  morale  and 
a  terrific  sense  of  humor,  which  helps  In  a 
situation  like  this.  Problems— they  are  not 
used  to  the  heat;  however,  they  are  rapidly 
getting  used  to  It  and  they  have  not  com- 
plained. In  a  show  like  this  t pumpers),  they 
are  better  than  the  average  I  don't  have  to 
te'.l  them  what  to  do — I  just  give  them  the 
tools  and  they  will  do  the  Job  in  the  best 
manner  that  It  can  be  done.  There  are  many 


old  hands — some  of  15  years  experience. 
They  have  a  man  in  every  crew  who  Is  a 
trained  timekeeper.  They  are  the  most  hon- 
orable people  I  have  ever  worked  with — 
barring  none.  Not  a  man  In  the  crews  that  I 
wouldn't  leave  »500  lying  In  the  tent  and  be 
certain  that  It  wouldn't  be  there  six  months 
later." 

Del  Waddoups,  Holy  Cross  crews,  Burley 
District,  Idaho: 

"Definitely  one  of  the  better  crews  I  have 
worked  with  on  the  fire.  Conscientious  and 
hard  workers.  Excellent  service  and  everybody 
on  the  fire  wanted  to  use  them." 

He  commented  on  the  organization  of  the 
crews,  saying  it  was  excellent  particularly  on 
their  own  supervision.  He  pointed  out  that 
If  any  of  their  crew  steps  out  of  line,  the  crew 
boss  steps  m  and  gives  him  a  good  kick  In 
the  rear  end.  He  mentioned  that  he  felt  one 
reason  they  strive  to  do  such  a  good  Job  Is 
that  they  are  hoping  they  might  be  called 
back  again  for  fire  fighting.  He  had  had  ab- 
solutely no  complaints  from  them  and  they 
were  very  happy  with  the  food.  It  was  very 
good  for  their  morale.  (Note  written  by 
Waddoups'  supervisor). 

Lloyd  Ferguson,  service  chief  at  China 
Creek,  Idaho: 

"Very  cooperative.  I  hardly  knew  they  were 
around.  They  came  off  the  line,  ate,  and 
then  went  to  their  sleeping  area.  We  have 
had  no  problems  whatsoever.  They  were  al- 
ways ready  to  go  In  the  morning  and  never 
complained." 

Art  Gerlty.  fire  boss,  China  Creek: 
"Performed  very  well.  As  matter  of  fact, 
excellent.  As  good  as  or  better  than  the  best. 
I  would  certainly  want  them  back  again  if 
I  had  the  chance  to  get  them,  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  crews  I  wouldn't  say  that  about. 
They  disciplined  themselves  very  well." 

Loren  Glade,  sector  boss,  Missoula.  Mont., 
District: 

"I  enjoyed  working  with  them  and  would 
rather  work  with  them  than  any  other  crew 
here.  They  are  reliable.  Give  them  something 
to  do.  walk  away,  and  the  work  will  be  fin- 
ished when  you  get  back.  They  don't  com- 
plain. If  I  could  pick  a  crew.  I  would  ask  for 
them  everytlme.  They  are  deliberate  In  their 
work,  thorough,  and  steady.  They  were  used 
primarily  on  mop-up — which  Is  very  boring. 
But  they  stick  to  It  better  than  any  other 
crews.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  it  took  to  bring  them  down  here.  I 
don't  think  anybody  that  ever  worked  with 
them  has  regretted  It." 

Larry  Newman,  division  boss,  Missoula  Dis- 
trict: 

"If  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  take  the 
Alaskans  and  skip  the  (Lower  48)  Indians. 
They  take  a  lot  of  pride  In  their  outfit.  They 
have  their  own  organization  with  good  in- 
ternal control.  When  you  put  them  on  the 
line,  you  don't  worrj-. 


abandoned.  I  think  the  point  raised  by 
the  editorial  is  well  taken  and  effectively 
stated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi-ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Possible  Use  fob  Old  Bases 
Why  not  combine  the  President's  plan  to 
check  federally  owned  land  for  its  possible 
use  as  sites  for  low-Income  housing  wath 
Sen.  James  Pearson's  bill  to  induce  industry 
to  locate  m  underemployed  areas? 

Pearson,  R-Kan.,  and  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, D-N.Y.,  are  co-sponsoring  legislation 
to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage  in- 
dustry to  locate  in  underemployed  areas,  and 
these  areas  usually  coincide  with  those 
which  have  housing  problems. 

Obsolete  military  bases  could  provide  sites 
which  not  only  would  benefit  Industry  and 
the  unemployed,  but  would  also  help  the 
cities  in  which  they  are  located. 

Many  of  these  old  World  War  U  bases  are 
growing  up  In  weeds  now  or  are  only  partial- 
ly utilized. 

Take  the  Hutchinson  Naval  Air  Station 
vacated  by  the  Navy  In  1957  and  the  Kansas 
Air  National  Guard  this  year.  Its  hangars 
could  house  industries  which  would  provide 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Other  buildings 
could  be  used  for  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, and  barracks  could  be  remodeled  for 
housing. 

Tlie  post  exchange  building,  officers'  and 
enlisted  men's  clubs  and  the  station's  theater 
could  he  used  for  entertainment. 

A  number  of  problems  could  be  dealt  with. 
Unemployment  would  be  eased,  welfare  rolls 
could  be  reduced,  the  area  would  have  new 
industry  and  the  land  now  Idle  would  be 
xitUized. 

Hardly  a  city,  medium  sized  and  larger,  is 
without  some  federal  land  that  could  be 
used  or  at  least  traded  for  land  that  might 
be  more  useful. 

Many  of  the  old  bases  have  been  deeded 
to  the  cities,  but  only  partial  use  has  been 
made  of  the  property  In  many  cases.  Where 
this  has  happened,  it  would  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  these  cities  to  donate  the  land,  either 
to  industry  or  the  federal  government. 

It  would  be  a  modern  way  of  beating 
swords  into  plowshares. 
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BETTER  UTILIZATION  OF  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  growing  recognition  In  this  country 
that  we  must  do  a  far  better  job  than 
we  have  in  the  past  in  utilizing  our 
underemployed  economic  and  popula- 
tion resources  and  particularly  we  must 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  more  balanced 
geographical  distribution  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  growing  debate  over  the  past 
several  months  has  generated  a  number 
of  proposals.  In  this  connection  I  invite 
attention  to  a  recent  editorial  published 
in  the  Wichita  Eagle,  which  argues  effec- 
tively thai  we  could  and  should  make  a 
more  effective  use  of  Federal  property 
sites  such  as  military  bases  that  are  now 
either     underutilized     or     are     totally 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  STRONGLY 
ENDORSES  SENATE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  outstanding  news- 
papers, on  September  30  strongly  en- 
dorsed, editorially,  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Slavery,  Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Genocide. 

The  Journal  not  only  makes  a  strong 
case  for  our  ratification  on  legal  grounds, 
but  also  points  out  quite  accurately  the 
strange  company  the  United  States  keeps 
through  its  failure  to  act.  The  only  na- 
tions which  have  failed  to  approve  one 
or  more  of  these  treaties  are  Bolivia,  the 
Maldives,  Paraguay,  Spain,  Togo,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay.  Yemen, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
the  Journal  so  aptly  puts  it:  "Fine  com- 
pany we  keep." 

Because  I  believe  this  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  real  value  to  the  Senate.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Company  We  Keep 

Now  that  the  foreign  relations  committee 
has  completed  hearings  on  three  hxxman 
rights  treaties  backed  by  the  United  Nations 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  senate 
shouldn't  ratify  them.  This  country  is  cer- 
tainly against  slavery  and  forced  labor  and 
for  the  political  rights  of  women. 

The  chief  opponent  over  the  years,  of  these 
three  and  of  the  treaty  on  genocide,  which 
we  have  also  failed  to  ratify,  has  been  the 
American  Bar  association.  Its  latest  report 
shows  some  progress  in  that  It  favors  ratify- 
ing the  treaty  on  slavery.  Ignoring  the  one 
on  forced  labor  and  rejecting  the  one  on 
women's  rights.  Its  stand  on  the  latter  two, 
as  on  genocide,  amounts  mainly  to  legalisms. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  senate,  if  It  Is 
worried  about  application  of  the  treaties, 
cannot  insert  some  reservations.  The  geno- 
cide ueatv,  for  example,  specifies  that  per- 
sons convicted  of  genocide  be  sentenced  to 
death  or  Ufe  Imprisonment.  This  Interferes 
with  normal  court  discretion. 

But  consider  this  In  connection  -with  all 
the  treaties.  The  only  nations  that  have  not 
approved  one  or  more  are  these:  Bolivia,  the 
Maldives,  Paraguay,  Spain,  Togo,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  Yemen— and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Fine  company  we 
keep! 

THE  BADLY  TARNISHED  IMAGE  OF 
KING     HUSSEIN  OF   JORDAN 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  events 
In  the  Middle  East  since  May  have  seri- 
ously tarnished  the  image  which  King 
Hussein  had  sought  to  build  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  image  which  his  imagemakers  had 
sought  to  convey  was  that  of  a  moderate 
ruler  seeking  to  stave  off  attempts  by 
his  fanatical  Arab  neighbors  to  pull  him 
off  his  throne  while  the  King,  in  turn, 
sought  only  to  make  economically  viable 
a  desolately,  backward  count:-y. 

The  truth  is  that  King  Hussein  has 
through  tlie  years  been  propped  up  on 
his  throne  by  U.S.  dollars — over  $436  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  year  1966  to  be  exact. 
Without  that  economic  and  militai^  aid 
there  would  have  been  no  King  Hussein 
sitting  on  his  throne  in  Amman.  Neither 
would  the  artificially  created  nation  of 
Jordan,  have  continued  to  exist. 

The  reason  advanced  by  the  State  De- 
partment for  all  this  aid  to  Jordan  was 
that  King  Hussein  was  a  leavening  in- 
fluence in  the  Middle  East — that  without 
King  Hussein's  moderating  efforts  in  that 
area  of  the  world  the  often  expressed 
hostility  of  the  other  Arab  nations  would 
erupt  into  a  military  attempt  to  carry 
out  their  threats  to  drive  Israel  into  the 
sea. 

That  fanciful  image  was  destroyed  by 
King  Hussein's  actions  during  the  6-day 
war  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  can  be  said,  in  the  light  of  the  events 
which  took  place  at  that  time,  that 
whatever  grief  lies  ahead  for  King  Hus- 
sein and  the  people  of  Jordan  was 
brought  about  by  their  own  willful 
actions. 

On  May  31,  1967,  King  Hussein  went 
to  Cairo  to  sign  a  so-called  defense  pact 
with  Egypt  which  provided  that — 

In  case  of  the  commencement  of  military 
operations,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Armed  Forces  will  assume  the 
direction  of  operations  in  both  countries. 


In  an  interview  on  June  2.  1967,  King 
Hussein,  belying  the  Image  of  modera- 
tion which  he  had  sought  to  project, 
stated: 

Our  Increased  cooperation  with  Egypt  and 
other  Arab  States  both  in  the  East  and  In 
the  West  will  enable  us  to  march  along  the 
right  road  which  will  lead  us  to  the  erasure 
of  the  shame  and  the  liberation  of  Pales- 
tine. This  Is  a  cornerstone  of  otir  policy. 

On  June  5,  1967,  Israel  offered  King 
Hussein  an  honorable  way  of  staying  out 
of  the  impending  military'  conflagration. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  King  Hussein  through  the  United 
Nations  representative  in  the  area.  Gen- 
eral Odd  Bull,  in  which  King  Hussein 
was  told : 

We  shall  not  initiate  any  action  whatso- 
ever against  Jordan.  However,  should  Jordan 
open  hostilities,  we  shall  n^ct  with  all  our 
might  and  he  will  have  to  bear  the  full  re- 
sponslblUty  for  all  the  consequences. 

Jordan's  reply  to  Israel's  conciUatory 
offer  blared  forth  from  Radio  Amman  on 
the  morning  of  June  5. 

At  9:15  ajn.  on  June  5,  1967,  Radio 
Amman  carried  the  following  call  to 
arms  to  the  people  of  Jordan: 

Free  citizens,  heroic  sons  of  Jordan.  The 
hoped-for  moment  has  arrived.  The  hour 
which  you  longed  for  Is  here.  Por'a'ard  to 
arms,  to  battle,  to  new  pages  of  glory.  To 
regain  our  rights,  to  smash  the  aggressor, 
to  revenge! 

At  9:58  that  same  morning  Radio 
Amman  exhorted: 

O  Arabs,  wherever  you  are!  Hit  everywhere 
and  hit  till  the  end.  The  end  of  Israel  is  In 
your  hands.  Forward,  soldiers,  to  victory  Co- 
operate wherever  you  are.  Fly.  o  eagles, 
o  heroic  pilots. 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  at  10;45  a.m.. 
King  Hussein  went  oii  Radio  Amman  to 
tell  his  people: 

O  brethren,  wherever  you  are  stationed 
along  the  lengthy  front!  Be  certain  that  our 
forces  and  the  whole  Arab  nation  will  meet 
the  test  and  reach  the  target.  The  decisive 
battle  has  started  and  I  hope  It  will  soon 
end  m  the  victory  which  we  all  pray  for. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  moderation 
and  peace  which  the  image  built  for 
King  Hussein  in  the  United  States  would 
have  led  us  to  expect. 

These  are  the  words  of  an  aggressor — 
of  the  leader  of  a  nation  who  had  never 
laid  aside  his  intense  determination  to 
destroy  the  neighboring  nation  of  Israel, 
the  only  oasis  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  the  desert  of  Arab  backwardness  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Moreover,  secret  orders  to  the  Jor- 
danian commanders  captured  by  the  Is- 
raelis called  for  the  extermination  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Israel. 

And  yet  this  same  King  Hussein,  who 
spurned  the  olive  branch  of  peace  when 
it  was  offered  by  Israel  and  chose  in- 
stead the  ways  of  ruthless  war,  is  seen 
today  fluttering  from  Moscow  to  Wash- 
ington, hat  in  hand,  seeking  more  weap- 
ons to  support  his  continued  aggressive 
Intentions  against  Israel. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  view  King  Hussein  realistically 
and  not  through  illusorj',  rose-colored 
glasses.  Further  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  Jordan  should  be  stopped  at 
once  and  should  not  be  resumed  xmtil 
Jordan  has  agreed  to  sit  down  at  the 


peace  table  with  Israel.  If  King  Hussein 
chooses  to  squander  his  country's  meager 
economic  resources  on  armed  aggression 
rather  than  on  its  economic  development, 
he  should  not  be  supported  in  these  rash 
endeavors  by  U.S.  economic  and  military 
assistance. 

But  above  all,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  appraise  King  Hussein  for 
what  he  really  is:  a  backward  Arab  mon- 
arch more  interested  in  miUtary  aggran- 
dizement than  in  peace  and  who  has  for- 
feited all  claims  for  further  support  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Uitited  States. 


RIOTS.  SLUMS,  AND  BANKING 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  highly 
significant  speech  was  deUvered  last  week 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association 
convention  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  BenvettI,  who  serves  as  the 
ranking  RepubUcan  on  the  Committee  on 
Baiiking  and  Currency.  His  speech  is 
justly  receiving  wide  national  attention. 

The  distinguished  Senator  struck  a 
vital  note  in  calling  upon  America's 
bankers  "to  assume  major,  new  leader- 
ship roles  in  helping  to  bring  the  needy, 
downtrodden  slumdwellers  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
life."  He  rightly  pointed  out  that  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  poverty  cannot 
be  worked  out  on  a  mass  basis.  Poverty 
is  personal,  and  the  solution  must  be 
found  one  person  at  a  time,  one  job  at  a 
time,  one  step  at  a  time. 

Senator  Bennett — who  speaks  author- 
itatively through  many  years  of  close 
association  with  the  banking  world— 
rxpressed  his  deep  concern  that  two  ways 
of  life  have  existed  side  by  side  in  this 
country  for  30  years:  the  way  of  free 
enterprise,  and  the  way  of  welfare.  He 
said: 

We  wUl  never  solve  the  problems  of  the 
poor  of  1967  until  we  can  move  them  out  of 
the  half-world  of  government  support  and 
make  them  part  of  the  real  economic  world 
we  call  the  private  enterprise  system. 

To  help  to  achieve  the  urgent  goal  of 
breaking  down  the  attitudes  which  sep- 
arate the  poor  from  the  rest  of  American 
society,  Senator  Beennett  asked  for  new 
public  relations  programs  to  acquaint  the 
Nation's  poor  with  the  proper  uses  of 
banks  as  savings  and  credit  institutions, 
and  to  encourage  Negro  college  students 
in  particular  to  enter  the  banking  field. 
I  feel  that  Senator  Bennetts  speech, 
entitled  "Riots,  Slums,  and  Banking," 
.should  receive  the  wide  circulation  of  the 
CoNGRESSioN.'iL  RECORD.  I  ask  unanlmous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
together  with  a  complementary  article 
entitled  "U.S.  Job  Training  Plan  Heart- 
ening," written  by  David  Lawrence,  and 
published  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Riots.  Slcms,  and  Banking 
(Speech  by  Senator  Wallace  F   Bennett,  to 
the    American    Bankers    Association    Con- 
vention. September  25,  1967) 
Charles  Dickens,  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of   his   clas.slc   novel.   A    Tale  of   Tu>o  Cities. 
gave   us    with    uncanny   accuracy    an    excel- 
lent   description    of    America's    present    do- 
mestic dilemma: 
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'•It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  times."  he  wrote.  'It  was  the  age  of  wis- 
dom It  was  the  age  of  foolishness.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  belief,  It  was  the  epoch  of  In- 
credulity It  was  the  season  of  light.  It  was 
the  season  of  darkness.  It  was  the  spring  of 
hope,  It  was  the  winter  of  despair.'" 

If  you  are  In  the  mainstream  of  our  Amer- 
ican economic  system  based  on  private  prop- 
erty which  rewards  Individual  enterprise 
wltli  the  increasing  comforts  of  a  growing 
production  of  an  explosively  expanding  econ- 
omy, it  is  the  best  of  times  But  If  you  con- 
sider those  who  are  outside  this  system  s 
mainstream  and  the  number  who  are  on 
government  welfare.  It  is  the  worst  of  times. 
This  government-centered  program  for  the 
care  of  the  needy  has  been  with  us  for  a 
third  of  a  centurv.  and  to  its  authors  and 
advocates,  this  promised  to  be.  In  Dickens 
words  the  age  of  wisdom.  Now  even  some 
of  Its  friends  are  admitting  Its  failures,  thus 
branding  It  as  the  "age  of  foolishness. 

Thirty  years  ago.  all  America  was  groping 
In  a  season  of  darkness.  So  far  as  the  value 
of  our  private  enterprise  system  was  con- 
cerned it  was  an  epoch  of  incredulity,  a 
winter  of  despair.  This  was  not  our  first 
depression,  but  in  the  earlier  ones  Americans 
came  through  on  their  own  courage  and  re- 
sources, and  with  the  help  of  their  families 
neighbors  and  friends  plus  unorganised 
county  help.  Even  when  the  going  was  rough, 
they  never  became  separated  from  the  sys- 
tem But  this  time,  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  faith  of  many  faltered,  astute 
politicians  stepped  in  and  offered  an  attrac- 
tive alternative— government  welfare.  Since 
then  the  two  ways  of  life  have  existed  side 
by  side,  and  both  have  grown. 

Our  economic  indicators  record  that  the 
benefits  of  our  free  enterprise  system  are 
at  an  all-time  high,  to  be  shared  by  those 
who  participate  and  contribute. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  our 
gross  national  product  exceeded  an  annual 
rate  of  $775  billion,  and  disposable  personal 
income  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $540  bil- 
Uon  Distributed  equally  over  our  population, 
this  amounted  to  $2,716  annually  for  each 
man  woman,  and  child  In  this  country. 
Corporate  profits  both  before  and  after  taxes 
reached  new  levels.  Non-mllltary  employ- 
ment surpassed  any  previous  mark,  as  76 
million  of  our  citizens  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed Unemployment,  according  to  the  lat- 
est  figures  is  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  3.9  per 
cent  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  We  have 
more  money,  more  purchasing  power  more 
education,  more  of  the  things  that  make  life 
pleasant,  and  more  savings  than  ever  before 
In  history.  Commercial  banking  has  partici- 
oated  m  and  contributed  to  this  growth  and 
now  has  a  total  of  $334  billion  In  loans  and 
investments.  Truly.  In  many  respects,  this  is 
the  best  of  times. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  one  might 
conclude  ths.t  related  problems  of  social  and 
economic  weakness  would  be  at  an  all-time 
low.  Unfortunately  this  Is  not  true.  The  basic 
problems  of  the  depressed  30s  have  survived 
and  even  flourished  In  the  shadow-world  of 
government  welfare. 

Although  the  number  of  Individuals  and 
families  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
has  dropped  steadily  as  prosperity  has  in- 
creased throughout  the  last  three  decades, 
the  number  of  public  relief  welfare  rolls  has 
continued  to  Increase  at  what  Is  to  many  an 
alarming  rate.  Three  decades  ago.  there  were 
lust  over  3  million  persons  receiving  govern- 
ment welfare  payments.  Today,  that  number 
has  increased  to  over  12  million.  The  dollar 
outlay  for  welfare  payments  has  increased 
over  eight-fold  during  the  period  until  today 
It  Is  over  $5  billion  annually.  What  Is  star- 
tling Is  that  some  individuals  have  never 
known  any  other  way  of  life.  Their  parents 
and  grandparents  lived  on  public  welfare, 
and  they  have  been  brought  up  In  this  same 
environment,  depending  on  these  payments 


for  their  Uvellhood.  True,  there  are  among 
those  dependent  on  welfare  many  who  would 
prefer  gainful  employment,  but  they  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  labor  market  be- 
cause their  skills  and  education  do  not  qual- 
Uy  them  to  earn  today's  minimum  wage 
requirements. 

Along  with  this  Increase  In  the  number  of 
welfare  recipients,  we  have  seen  a  tragic  In- 
crease In  crime,  divorce,  bankruptcy,  ille- 
gitimacy, slum  housing,  alcoholism,  and  drug 
usage.  It  Is  surprising  to  know  that  there  are 
six  serious  crimes  committed  each  minute  In 
this  country.  Crime  has  skyrocketed  62  per 
cent  In  the  last  six  years  alone,  while  the 
population  has  risen  by  only  nine  per  cent. 
There  Is  more  than  a  murder  every  hour,  a 
burglary  every  23  seconds,  and  an  auto  theft 
every  57  seconds.  Personal  bankruptcies  in 
fiscal  1967  were  191.729.  compared  with  about 
40.000  per  year  during  the  depressed  thirties. 
Illegitimate  births  were  at  a  rate  of  7  per 
thousand  urmiarried  women  In  the  child 
bearing  years  of  15  to  44  years  of  age,  three 
decades  ago.  Today,  the  rate  is  more  than 
triple  at  25  per  1,000  unmarried  women  in 
that  age  range.  Alcoholism  Is  Increasing  an- 
nually and  drug  usage  is  becoming  almost 
commonplace. 

While  these  earmarks  of  a  corrupt  society 
are  not  I'r^lted  to  those  who  are  outside  of 
the  mainstream  of  American  affluent  life, 
they  are  more  prominent  among  those 
groups 

We  are  beginning  to  accept  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  definite  correlation  between  unem- 
ployment, lack  of  education,  slum  housing, 
and  crime.  Latest  unemployment  statistics 
Indicate  that  the  unemployment  rate  among 
non-whites  Is  twice  what  It  Is  among  the 
white  work  force.  In  1960.  46  per  cent  of  the 
non-white  urban  population  lives  in  unsound 
housing  compared  with  14  per  cent  of  the 
white  urban  population.  Crime  by  non- 
whites  is  at  a  significantly  higher  rate.  On 
a  per  population  basis,  the  incidence  of 
murder  Is  5  times  as  great  among  non-whites. 
Forcible  rape  occurs  4  times  as  often;  rob- 
bery incidence  Is  5  times  as  great:  prostitu- 
tion occurs  at  a  five  to  one  ratio  and 
narcotics  violations  at  a  three  to  one  ratio- 
All  these  sad  statistics  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence that  the  recent  rioting  has  been  largely 
by  those  who  are  not  participating  In  pro- 
duction and  ownership  In  otir  system. 

In  a  way,  then,  we've  seen  the  concept  of 
Federal  paternalism  come  full  circle  and 
grow  in  the  process.  It  has  preserved  the  eco- 
nomic misery  of  the  SO's  and  added  to  It  the 
deeper  suffering  of  older  and  more  over- 
crowded slums,  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
familv,  the  current  expression  of  which  is 
hatred,  crime,  rioting.  Even  the  system's 
friends  arc  beginning  to  realize  that  It  has 
failed,  as  revealed  by  these  very  recent  state- 
ments made  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  record. 
Let  me  quote  Just  a  few  statements  from 
some  of  the  Senate's  most  liberal  members 
and  from  one  of  the  most  vocal  of  civil  rights 
spokesmen.  Here's  one  statement  by  a  re- 
cently  elected   liberal   Democrat: 

•In  the  midst  of  these  riots,  and  all  this 
difficultv,  one  of  the  problems  Is  obvious, 
that  our  promise  and  our  claimed  achieve- 
ments did  not  match  the  substance  of  what 

we  did." 

Here  are  five  others,  by  other  liberals: 

1.  •Thirty  years  ago.  It  was  the  private 
system,  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
which  had  failed.  But  now,  after  30  years,  it 
Is  the  government  welfare  system  which  has 
broken  down. ' 

2  "For  these  same  30  years,  we  have  had 
categorical  welfare  programs— yet  every  year 
we  seem  less  able  to  help  people  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  Into  positions  of  dignity  and  Inde- 
pendence." 

3.  "The  antlpoverty  efforts  .  .  .  have  proven 
to  be  an  effective  curse.  I  see  these  paternal- 
iSts  coming  Into  our  cities  under  the  guise  of 
community  developers,  and  they  are  an  ef- 
fective menace." 


4.  "We  have  had  misplaced  good  will,  mis- 
placed kindness,  and  programs  which  bring 
relief  rather  than  bring  rehabilitation  and 
recreation  m  human  term?.  They  are  not  an- 
swers to  our  urgent  plight  today." 

5.  "I  would  underscore  the  fact  that  mas- 
sive doses  of  the  same  old  things  will  only 
lead  us  more  aggressively  to  national  self- 
destruction." 

It  Is  hopeful  that  many  In  Congress  have 
finally  come  to  realize  what  has  always  been 
obvious  to  some,  that  government  paternal- 
istic control  and  handouts.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging people  to  get  off  relief,  actually 
tend  to  attract  more  to  welfare  as  a  way  of 
life,  and  once  In  this  pattern  to  cling  to  it. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  program  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  which,  for  as  long 
as  three  generations  In  some  families,  has 
made  the  rearing  of  Illegitimate  children  a 
source  of  Income. 

With  this  realization  has  come  a  challenge 
to  try  to  break  this  vicious  circle,  and  new 
programs  are  being  suggested  for  the  transi- 
tional period.  One  common  concept  Is  to  add 
some  form  of  training  to  many  existing  pro- 
grams. Including  this  same  program  for  ai' 
to  families  with  dependent  children.  In  au- 
dition to  such  other  expensive  War  on  Pov- 
erty programs  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Com- 
munity Action  -o  ^  these  mothers,  are 
going  to  be  pressured  into  some  sort  of 
training.  This  idea  will  require  still  another 
government  program  for  the  day-care  of  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  being  trained. 

In  theory  and  in  spirit,  this  tralning-by- 
government  approach  Is  commendable,  but 
if  past  experience  is  any  guide,  the  training 
will  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  unrelated  to  a 
specific  Job.  unless  such  a  Job  Is,  in  turn, 
supplied  by  government. 

What  I  have  said  about  Jobs  Is  also  true  for 
government  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
housing.  We  have  had  low-income  housing 
programs  for  three  decades  and  yet  over  40 
per  cent  of  housing  in  many  sections  of  our 
cities  Is  being  categorized  as  substandard, 
dilapidated,  and  unhealthy.  Federally-pro- 
vided public  housing  was  a  natural  partner 
of  Federally-financed  welfare  cash  Income 
But  neither  has  met  the  essential  spiritual 
need  a  person  has  to  manage  his  own  affairs 
This  can  only  be  satisfied  when  those  slum 
dwellers  who  wish  to  do  so  can  have  a  chance 
to  have  an  equity  in  their  own  homes. 

At  best,  all  programs  initiated  by  govern- 
ment Include  some  significant  degree  of 
continuing  Federal  control  or  supervision  of 
the  persons  needing  help,  which  means  that 
after  all  we  are  still  only  making  different 
patterns  In  the  same  old  circle.  Referring 
again  to  my  point  that  we  have  In  the  United 
States  two  separate  economic  systems  splral- 
Ing  together,  with  a  minimum  of  overlapping, 
it  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  will  never  solve  the 
problem  of  the  poor  of  1967  until  we  can 
move  them  out  of  the  half-world  of  govern- 
ment support,  and  make  them  a  part  of  the 
real  economic  world  we  call  the  private 
enterprise  system.  That  this  can  be  done  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  many  trapped 
in  the  30's  fought  their  owm  way  back  and 
have  shared  In  the  free  economy's  rewards. 

While  It  is  easy  to  agree  that  this  Is  desir- 
able, it  should  also  be  clear  that  government 
can  never  provide  the  leadership  needed  to 
bring  It  about.  In  the  first  place,  many  men 
In  government  have  themselves  never  been 
a  part  of  the  productive  side  of  our  free 
system,  and  therefore  do  not  understand  or 
trust  It.  This  is  evident  from  the  criticism 
which  has  been  leveled  against  the  student 
loan  program  that  banks  have  tried  so  hard 
to  make  successful  even  at  some  cost  In 
profit.  Yet  it  Is  being  assailed  as  a  bonus  to 
bankers  and  it  Is  suggested  that  direct  gov- 
ernment loans  should  replace  the  guarantee 
program.  Another  example  of  this  mistrust  Is 
a  flood  Insurance  program  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  The  program  is  set  up  to 
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use  private  industry  to  the  maximum  extent 
with  Federal  Government  reinsurance  for 
catastrophic  losses.  There  were  accusations 
that  the  program  represented  a  guaranteed 
profit  to  Industry  with  government  taking  all 
of  the  risk  and  that  the  program  should  be 
replaced  with  an  all  government  program. 
Moreover,  there  are  also  many  whose  political 
careers  have  been  built  on  the  concept  that 
the  votes  of  people  who  are  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment can  be  mostly  easily  controlled. 

So  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  men 
whose  faith  In  our  free  system,  and  under- 
standing of  lis  processes,  have  made  them 
le.^ders  in  It.  Onlv  these  men  can  actually 
develop  programs  which  will  bring  the  out- 
casts in— provide  the  Jobs,  the  specific  train- 
ing, and  the  prool  that  the  free  system  can 
provide  greater  incentive,  security,  and  satis- 
faction than  the  government  sheltered  one. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  life  in  the 
government  welfare  compound  has  produced 
one  or  more  generations  of  economic  Illiter- 
ates, economic  cripples,  and  economic  agnos- 
tics. The  so-called  self-apix)inted  authorities 
on  consumerism,  including  many  in  govern- 
ment. Instead  of  helping  people  to  under- 
stand how  our  svstem  works,  have  deliber- 
ately concentrated  their  efforts  to  try  to  prove 
that  it  does  not  worW  and  that  government 
controls  are  necessary.  Perhaps  we  ourselves 
are  partially  to  blame  for  that,  because  we 
haven't  tried  verv  hard  to  explain  the  system 
either  and  prove  that  it  can  best  overcome 
our  nation's  problems  and  bring  in  those  who 
are  not  participating  in  productive  efforts  and 
their  rewards. 

In  this  respect,  as  In  many  others.  In  gen- 
eral the  most  seriously  unprepared  Americans 
are  our  non-white  citizens.  This  Is  not  sur- 
prising when  you  realize  the  great  difference 
that  existed  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  members  of  the  two  races  came  In  the 
beginning. 

The  earliest  white  settlers  came  seeking  a 
refuge,  seeking  an  opportunity  for  freedom. 
The  earliest  Negroes  came  as  slaves.  Until 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  some  whites 
profited  In  their  control  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  exploited  the  uncompensated 
labor  of  their  dark  skinned  slaves  Even  when 
these  had  become  legally  free,  they  still  es- 
sentially remained  outside  the  free  enterprise 
system  so  far  as  ownership  and  management 
and  profit  were  concerned.  Today's  problems 
underscore  the  f:ict  that  this  is  still  true  for 
far  too  many  of  them.  It  is  certainly  true  for 
those  who  are  condemned  by  circumstances 
to  the  most  meager  education,  the  lowest  In- 
come from  the  poorest  Jobs,  and  to  live  in 
the  worst  housing.  To  paraphrase  Dickens 
again,  '•It  was  an  age  of  foolishness"  In  which 
they  were  held  out  so  long,  and  ours  will  be 
"an  age  of  wisdom"  If  we  can  find  a  success- 
ful way  to  bring  them  In. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  so  many 
of  the  welfare-supported  poor  is  their  lack 
of  understanding  of  credit — its  purposes,  its 
benefits,  its  uses  and  Its  responsibilities. 
This  has  been  dramatically  underscored  re- 
cently by  the  announcement  of  a  planned 
campaign  to  persuade  Negroes  to  take  bank- 
ruptcy. Those  who  advocate  this  do  so  with 
the  idea  that  it  will  punish  and  Injure  the 
white  lenders  and  merchants,  not  realizing 
that  they  are  slamming  one  of  the  neces- 
sary and  essential  doors  to  full  participation 
In  our  system. 

Banks  are  the  heart  of  our  credit-oriented 
economy,  yet  apparently  only  a  few  of  our 
20  million"  American  Negroes  have  bank  ac- 
counts, and  fewer  still  have  qualified  for 
bank  loans.  In  fact.  many.  If  not  most  of 
them,  are  suspicious  of  banks  and  never 
come  Into  them.  Studies  have  shown  that 
many  of  those  In  the  lower  income  groups 
do  not  feel  comfortable  In  your  banks.  They 
find  them  impersonal  and  cold  compared  to 
the  high  cost  -first  name  basis"  service  pro- 
vided by  some  of  the  less  reputable  sources 
of  financing.  I  have  discovered  that  a  great 


proportion  of  our  Negroes,  both  merchants 
and  customers,  are  actually  suspicious  of 
checks,  and  all  too  frequently  wUl  not  accept 
them.  Even  Negroes  who  are  obviously  re- 
sponsible are  unwilling  to  accept  them  in 
normal  transactions  because  they  find  it 
difficult  to  get  them  cashed. 

Thus,  too  often,  their  money  and  credit 
experiences  are  also  outside  the  mainstream 
of  normal  white  American  processes.  If  they 
need  to  borrow  money,  they  may  end  up  In 
the  hands  of  the  hip-pocket  lender.  Without 
a  normal  credit  record,  they  cannot  buy  on 
time  from  reputable  merchants,  and  so  are 
thrown  Into  the  hands  of  the  back-street 
operator,  who  sells  them  shoddy  merchandise 
at  exorbitant  prices  and  on  unconscionable 
credit  terms. 

It  was  this  situation  and  not  the  credit 
practices  of  reputable  lenders  that  produced 
the  horrible  examples  that  were  used  to 
whip  up  emotional  pressure  for  the  so-called 
Truth  In  Lending  BUI  If  these  poor  people 
had  been  taught  earlier  to  use  credit  prop- 
erly, there  would  have  been  little  basis  for 
the  enactment  of  such  Federal  legislation 
which  restricts  our  whole  consumer  credit 
system . 

This  whole  unfortunate  pattern  presents 
a  clear  challenge  to  the  bankers  of  America. 
You  must  provide  the  initiative  and  the 
imagination  to  replace  suspicions  with  con- 
fidence, and  help  them  to  use  all  your  serv- 
Icei — as  depositors,  savers,  checkwrlters  and 
borrowers— with  the  same  freedom  as  their 
white  neighbors  do.  I'm  sure  many  of  you 
have  begun  to  move  in  this  direction,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  simple  education 
about  the  place  of  banking  in  a  person's  life, 
with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  checks  and 
credit.  It  should  begin  at  least  In  high 
schools,  mavbe  with  programs  for  activity 
experience  -This  is  an  area  In  which  Individ- 
ual bankers  and  your  association  are  making 
a  good  effort.  This  activity  must  be  increased 
particularly  In  deprived   neighborhoods. 

A  careful  review  of  your  public  relations 
and  advertising  programs  to  reach  adults  and 
get  them  into  the  banks  might  also  be  worth- 
while, even  If  you  have  to  eliminate  some  of 
your  present  practices  and  mlnimums  This 
was  done  bv  a  Washington  bank  recently  to 
encourage  those  Involved  In  "Pride."  a  youth 
clean-up  experimental  program  in  Wash- 
ington, to  start  a  savings  account  In  the 
bank  when  they  cashed  their  paychecks. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  slums,  with  all 
Its  aspects.  Is  a  dramatic  challenge  to  bank- 
ers to  builders,  and  to  Congress.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Insurance  program 
has  proven  to  be  successful  at  no  cost  to 
taxpayers,  because  it  is  essentially  a  private 
enterprise  operation  with  only  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  government  Involvement.  The  great 
urban  renewal  Idea,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
displaced  many  poor  people  and  only  pro- 
duced still-empty  cleared  land,  or  develop- 
ments into  which  the  poor  could  not  move. 
It  has  aggravated  rather  than  solved  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  It  has  now  been  proved 
through  a  relatively  new  so-called  Turnkey 
program  that  private  enterprise  can  con- 
struct public  housing  at  a  substantially 
lower  cost  than  can  be  obtained  through  the 
use  of  the  Public  Housing  Authority.  The  dU- 
ference  is  not  In  the  quality  of  construction, 
but  m  the  greater  efficiency  of  permitting 
private  contractors  to  erect  the  building 
without  all  of  the  redtape.  expensive  and 
unnecessarv  procedures  the  housing  authori- 
ties would  normally  have  to  follow.  The  cost 
savings  Is  around  7  per  cent  and  many 
months  in  construction  time. 

We  have  had  some  slum  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, but  most  have  produced  little  more 
than  one-short  publicity.  Fortunately,  forced 
by  the  Imagination  and  drive  of  Senator 
Charles  Percy  of  Illinois,  the  present  Admin- 
istration in  self  defense  is  being  forced  into 
tentative  approval  of  the  basic  Idea  that  ways 


should  be  found  to  help  residents  of  the 
slums  to  acquire  an  equity  in  property,  under 
programs  which  include  putting  an  Invest- 
ment value  on  their  own  labor  This  could 
represent  another  application  of  the  typical 
American  spirit  of  good  neighborllness  which 
produced  the  -barn  raisings"  of  New  England 
and  middle  west,  and  the  cooperative  build- 
ing programs  of  the  pioneer  days  in  my  own 
State  of  Utah. 

Banking  has  always  been  ahead  of  most 
other  economic  groups  in  terms  of  its  in- 
service  training  and  education.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment training  programs  thus  far  have 
not  proved  'o  be  very  effective  because  they 
have  not  been  under  the  direction  of  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  the  hiring  Far 
more  effective  than  governmental  make- work 
projects  would  be  training  and  educational 
programs  under  the  direction  and  in  the 
places  of  business  or  private  enterprise.  If 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  community,  or  the 
State,  or  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  In 
the  financing  of  these  programs,  that  would 
still  be  far  better  than  setting  up  sterile 
Federal  programs.  If  labor  organizations 
must  make  exceptions  to  their  rules  and  if 
minimum  wage  laws  must  be  foregone  during 
training  periods,  then  let's  have  the  vision 
to  recognize  and  accept  this  truth. 

I  noticed  In  a  September  5  Issue  of  a 
monthly  reporting  service  that  private  In- 
dustry shuns  government  funds  for  on-the- 
job  training  The  refusal  Is  primarUy  due  to 
the  government  restrictions  on  the  operation 
of  the  program  while  Industry  wants  a  free 
hand.  One  company,  it  Is  reported,  had 
signed  a  contract  for  over  $50,000,  and  on 
rereading  the  contract,  turned  It  down  In 
favor  of  a  token  $1  contract  and  will  use  the 
program  to  Improve  its  public  relations.  Such 
programs  could  prove  beneficial  to  bankers, 
also. 

It  Is  to  be  assumed  that  these  programs 
are  extended  to  Negro  employees  who  can 
qualify.  Perhaps  banking  leaders  should  en- 
courage reaching  out  for  promising  Negro 
college  students  who.  with  the  support  of 
scholarships  at  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate levels,  can  be  prepared  to  enter 
banking  and  hope  for  an  executive  career. 
I  hate  the  idea  of  quotas,  but  the  size  of  the 
total  problem  represented  by  the  challenge 
to  bring  America's  Negroes  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  economic  system  is  measured 
as  10  per  cent. 

With  such  executive  and  clerical  trainees, 
it  would  be  easier  for  bankers  to  meet  the 
same  challenge  in  service  to  the  Negro  as  to 
other  Americans,  to  take  the  service  physical- 
ly to  him,  where  he  lives  and  works.  This  may 
liot  carry  with  It  much  hope  of  early  profit, 
but  even  so  it  probably  can  be  Justified  in 
the  long  run  as  a  valuable  way  to  reach  the 
overall  objective  of  helping  to  give  all  citizens 
full  participation  in  our  American  economic 
svstem. 
'one  final  observation  The  terms  we  are 
using  today:  sltmis,  ghettos,  riots,  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  solutions  can  be  worked 
out  on  a  mass  basis,  that  we  can  move  whole 
groups  out  of  poverty  as  groups  This  con- 
cept IS  one  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  failure 
of  our  present  government  programs,  because 
It  rests  on  a  false  premise  President  John- 
son put  that  false  premise  Into  words  when 
he  said.  "A  great  society  builds  ereat  people." 
America,  with  all  Its  wealth  of  resources  and 
achievement,  has  Justified  the  title  "A  Great 
Society."  for  most  of  this  century  and  now 
is  admittedly  the  worid's  greatest.  Still,  after 
30  years  of  Federal  management  of  their 
lives,  many  of  our  people  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  or  have  not  responded  to  the  op- 
portunity to  become   'Great  People." 

The  truth  in  that  statement  comes  when 
It  is  reversed  It  takes  great  people  to  build 
a  great  society.  Building  great  people  Is  a 
one-person-at-a-tlme  Job  Every  man  Is  dif- 
ferent— a  challenge.  Poverty  is  personal. 
Slums  are  the  result  of  the  decay  of  many 
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•tnelo  toUldingB.  Dropout*  are  liidlvldAiaJ*. 
and  BO  for  Ujat  matter  are  hippies,  rioter*, 
and  ftdvocate»  ol  black  power.  If  tHey  are  to 
be  helped  they  mu«t  he  found,  one  by  one. 
known  by  their  names,  helped  with  thalr  own 
probienas.  . 

A«  benkers.  you  hold  a  position  of  rwpect 
m  your  communlUes.  You  have  been  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  In  Improving  oommuniUes 
through  your  participation  In  civic  iwcUvlUes 
OB  well  aa  mdlvldually  through  your  banking 
operations.  Many  of  today's  moet  talented 
young  students  are  Interested  in  participat- 
ing in  the  soluuons  of  our  social  problems 
of  poverty,  air  poUution.  slum  housing,  bank- 
ruptcy   and  unemployment.  U  bankers  ex- 
pect to  attract  these  individuals  as  employees 
into  the  banking  industry,  opportunities  to 
contribute  to  solutions  must  be  sought.  I  am 
aware    erf    many    bankers    who    have   fought 
ftgainBt    apathy    in    their    cltlee.    who    have 
supported      rehabilitation      programs      aiid 
tnanlng  programs  which  are  anxious  to  help 
to    overcome    housing    and    unenaployment 
problems  I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  made  by 
your  BsaodaUon  and  the  individual  bankers 
to  provide  loans  to  students  In  order  that 
they  may  receive  the  necessary  education  to 
contribute    rather    than    deWact    from    our 
growth   and  progresa.  I  am  aware   that   in 
some  instances,  your  efforts  have  not  been 
based  on   short   run   profit   motives   but   on 
long  run  benefit  to  your  community  and  to 
the    country.    With    tiie    changing    attitude 
tiiioughout  the  country  that  the  government 
caimot  cope  wlh  thee*  problems,  the  energy. 
the  power,  and  the  contribution  that  can  be 
made     by     private     enterprise     Is     receiving 
greatCT  focus.  If  the  major  problems  facing 
this  country   are   to   be   solved,    it   will    be 
through  ttoe  support  and   activitlee  of   In- 
dividuals who  have  faith  in  our  free  system, 
not  through  greater  Federal  Ck)vernment  pa- 
temaUsm.   We  must  work  for  Federal  and 
State  legislation  which  will  provide  incen- 
tives to  private  enterprise,  and  we  must  also 
be  wiUlng  to  undertake  new  programs  and 
provide    our    support    both    personal    and 
financial. 

As  those  who  are  now  non-contributors  and 
a  drain  on  o\ir  resources  are  mtide  to  feel 
part  of  the  system,  se  they  develop  pride  in 
then»elve6  and  their  communities,  all  of  us 
wlU  reap  the  benefits  through  civil  peace  as 
weU  as  a  greater  level  of  prosperity,  not  to 
mention  the  obvious  increases  In  economic 
rewards. 

Tou  know  the  human  assets  of  banking 
m  your  city  better  than  I  do.  Can  you  muster 
and  motivate  your  people  to  give  leadership 
tn  the  solution  of  this  problem,  so  that  tlie 
negative  side  of  Dickens"  description  of  our 
times  could  be  stricken,  leaving  only  these 
good  words: 

^t  was  the  best  of  times;  It  was  the  age 
of  wisdom:  It  was  the  epoch  of  belief:  it  was 
the  season  of   Ughf;    and  I   underline   this 
last  phrase.  "It  was  the  spring  of  hope." 
I  hope  you  can ! 
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I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Oct.  3. 
19671 
U.S.  Job  Tuaininc  Plan  Hzartkning 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  federal  government  30  years  ago  tried 
by   means   of   "make  work"   projects   to   di- 
minish unemplovment,  but  the  effort  failed. 
Today.  In  the  midst  of  a  period  of  economic 
expansion  unemployment  persists.  But  this 
time  a  new  approach  is  being  tried.  President 
Johnson  has  Just  directed   five  cabinet  of- 
ficers,   along    with    the    administrators    of 
three'  federal   agencies,   to   launch  a  major 
lest  program  whereby  the  government  would 
Join  private  Industry  to  help  find  Jobs  and 
prortde  training  for  the  "hard  core'  unem- 

ployed. 

Thls  decision— to  cooperate  with   private 
industry  and  give  It  a  major  part  In  dealing 


with  unemployment— is  a  step  that  has  long 
been  advocated  by  businessmen.  It  may  not 
succeed  even  now  unless  private  enterprise 
U  given  the  fullest  responsibility,  without 
tiie  interjection  of   governmental  bureauc- 

'^^he  situation  was  emphasized  a  few  days 
ago  m  a  significant  speech  in  New  York  City 
by  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  R-Utah.  at 
the  convention  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
aociation.  He  Is  a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  business  opera- 
tions. He  said: 

"The  basic  problems  of  the  depressed  30s 
have  survived  and  even  flourished  In  the 
shadow  world  of  government  welfare.  Al- 
though the  number  of  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
has  dropped  steadily  as  prosperity  has  In- 
creased throughout  the  last  three  decades, 
the  number  of  public  relief  welfare  rolls  has 
continued  to  Increase  at  what  Is  to  many  an 
alarming  rate. 

•Three  decades  ago.  there  were  Just  over  3 
mUlion  persons  receiving  government  welfare 
payments.  Todav.  that  number  has  Increased 
to  over  12  million.  The  dollar  outlay  for  wel- 
fare pavments  has  increased  over  eightfold 
during  'the  period  untU  today  It  Is  over  «5 
billion  annually  ... 

"It  Is  hopeful  that  many  in  Congress  have 
finally  come  to  realize  what  has  always  been 
obvious  to  some,  that  government  pater- 
naUstlc  control  and  handouts.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging people  to  get  off  relief,  actually 
tend  to  attract  more  to  welfare  as  a  way  of 
life,  and  once  In  this  pattern  to  cling  to 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  will  never  solve 
the  problem  of  the  poor  of  1967  until  we 
can  move  them  out  of  the  half-world  of 
government  support,  and  make  them  a  part 
of  the  real  economic  world  we  call  the  pri- 
vate   enterprise    system    ...      ^  ^    ...     , 

•"While  It  Is  easy  to  agree  that  this  is 
desirable,  It  should  also  be  clear  that  gov- 
ernment can  never  provide  the  leadership 
needed  to  bring  It  about.  In  the  first  place, 
many  men  in  government  have  themselves 
never  been  a  part  of  the  productive  side  of 
our  free  system,  and  therefore  do  not  un- 
derstand or  trust  It." 

Senator  Bennett  stressed,  moreover,  that 
the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  men  "whose 
faith  in  our  free  system,  and  understanding 
of  Its  processes,  have  made  them  leaders  In 

It  " 

The  latest  action  of  President  Johnson 
Indicates  an  awareness  of  these  very  aspects 
of  the  unemployment  problem.  As  the  ad- 
mlnlstnitlon  asks  buslnesmen  to  mobilize 
their  resources  to  help  In  Job  training  pro- 
grams It  Is  apparent  that  the  government's 
role  cannot  be  merely  one  that  ftimlshes 
subsidies.  What  Is  most  needed  Is  legisla- 
tion that  will  recognize  the  Importance  of 
Incentives  to  private  enterprise  so  that  Job 
creation    will    be    encouraged. 

Unemployment  Is  related  also  to  geo- 
graphical factors.  For,  as  the  President  said 
in  launching  the  new  program,  the  need  Is 
"to  create  new  Jobs  and  new  training  op- 
portunities for  the  seriously  disadvantaged 
In  plants  which  wUl  be  esUbllshed  in  or 
near  areas  of  concentrated  unemployment." 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  can  use  more  employes.  But  it  Is 
difficult  to  transport  the  unemployed  from 
their  cities  of  residence  because  many  per- 
sons dislike  to  move  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  away  from  relatives  and 
friends. 

The  major  experiment  envisaged  by  Uie 
administration  s  new  policy,  while  relatively 
small  m  amount,  could  initiate  further  ex- 
periments on  an  even  larger  scale.  The  fact 
that  business  and  government  are  plan- 
ning at  last  to  work  together  to  try  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  unemployment  problem 
U  a  heartening  sign. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  USE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  DOLLAR 


Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration-s  request  for  a  10-percent 
surtax  against  the  background  of  a  $29 
bUlion  deficit  has  dramatically  called  at- 
tention   to    the    Federal    Governments 
enormous  volume  of  spending  and  the 
consequent  burden  that  the  financmg  of 
this  spending  imposes  upon  the  American 
taxpayer.  Because  of  this  burden,  the 
American  people  demand  and  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  all  Federal  programs 
are  operated  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
that  they  be  designed  and  administered 
to  achieve  the  declared  goals  with  the 
fe'R-est  dollars  possible. 

If  history  is  any  lesson,  ■^-e  know  that 
10  vears  from  now  the  Federal  budget 
win  be  even  larger  than  it  is  today.  But 
to  assure  that  this  spending  is  admin- 
istered with  the  least  possible  waste  and 
the  most  possible  efficiency  we  must  de- 
termine that  the  Federal  agencies  are 
utiUzing  modem  techniques  of  admin- 
istraUon  and  that  overlapping  in  func- 
tions and  services  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

An  editorial  pubUshed  recently  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle  addresses  Itself  to  these 
and  other  points.  Because  of  its  cogency, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuaPBisiNG    Facts    on    U.S.    Spending    Give 
Hints  on  How  To  Make  Cuts 
Congress  apparenUy  Is  not  swallowing  the 
President's  tale  of  woe  about  why  a  turtax 
on  the  Income  tax  Is  needed. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  the  tax 
to  support  what  he  calls  unforeseen  expendl- 
tvu-es  resulting  from  a  stepped  up  war  In 
Vietnam.  . 

And  because  the  lawmakers  are  aware  of 
a  grassroots  objection  to  new  taxes,  they 
apparently  wUl  Insist  on  a  commensurate  re- 
duction In  government  spending. 

To  bring  this  about,  a  bi-partisan  group 
is  working  on  a  proposal  to  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  ti-lm  »7.5  to  $10  bilUon  from  his 
"Great  Society"  programs  and  other  non- 
defense  Items. 

Quite  possibly  this  Is  an  attempt  to  em- 
barrass the  President  by  forcing  him  either 
to  cut  programs  which  may  be  popular  In 
the  areas  where  they  function  or  to  furnish 
a  more  complete  Justification  for  Increased 
defense  spending. 

Neither  alternative  would  be  especially 
palatable  to  the  President. 

For  the  Congressmen,  though,  such  a  bill 
would  serve  a  two-fold  purpose.  They  would 
look  good  at  home  because  they  support  a 
reduction  In  federal  spending,  and  they  are 
in  UtUe  danger  of  losing  money  for  vital 
programs  at  home  because  the  President  faces 
reelection  In  1968,  and  Isn't  likely  to  risk  los- 
ing any  more  votes  than  necessary. 

Yet  there  Is  good  reason  to  seek  nondefense 
cuts  in  spending. 

One  reason  Is  that  believe  It  or  not,  non- 
defense  spending  has  grown  much  faster  In 
the  past  decade  than  defense  spending. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research,  a  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan research  and  educational  organiza- 
tion reports  that  from  fiscal  1955  to  fiscal 
1965,  between  periods  of  accelerated  spend- 
ing caused  by  military  operations  In  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  the  increase  In  national  de- 
fense payments  was  from  $40.9  billion  to 
toO.S  bUlion.  or  24  per  cent. 

But  the  Increase  for  "other  federal  func- 
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tlons"  In  the  same  period  was  from  $29.7 
billion  to  $71.6  billion,  or  141  per  cent  The 
"Other  functions  "   include  social  security. 

In  terms  of  per  capita  averages  In  constant- 
value  dollars  at  1965  prices,  national  defense 
costs  have  ranged  from  $373  In  1953  to  $344 
as  estimated  for  fiscal  1967.  This  represents 
an  actual  decline  in  Inflation-free  per  cap- 
ita dollars  for  the  Korea-Vietnam  war  years. 

For  other  federal  functions  on  the  same 
basis,  the  range  was  from  $214  in  1948  to 
$193  in  1953  to  $432  In  1967. 

In  the  20-year  period  the  federal  national 
debt  has  risen  steadily,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  gross  national  product,  has  been  sharply 
reduced,  according  to  the  study. 

Economically,  then,  the  national,  state  and 
local  governments  are  spending  more,  but 
the  nation  s  capacity  to  spend  has  Increased. 
In  addition,  government  has  accepted  more 
responsibility  for  social  problems  than  ever 
before. 

And  the  sharpened  awareness  of  social 
problems  has  revealed  complexities  In  racial 
relations,  urban  blight,  illiteracy  and  unem- 
ployment previously  hidden  under  the  sur- 
face. 

So  chances  are  spending  for  nondefense 
will  continue  to  Increase,  hopefully  a  little 
slower  than  the  nation's  capacity  to  spend. 

To  assure  that  the  economy  can  stand  the 
strain,  a  mechanism  should  be  established 
to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  spending. 

A  Hoover-type  commission  to  study  over- 
lapping of  government  services  and  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  should  be  authorized 
Immediately.  This  has  been  proposed  this 
term  by  Kansas  Sen.  James  Pearson. 

Then  steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  prop- 
er coordination  of  programs   in   the   future. 


GUY  M,  MINARD  climbs  TO  TOP  AT 
KIMBERLY-CLARK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Neenah.  Wis.,  and  is 
one  of  the  world's  biggest  producers  of 
paper  and  paper  products,  has  just 
named  as  its  sixth  president  an  able  and 
dynamic  man  named  Guy  M.  Minard. 
We  in  Wisconsin  are  very  proud  of  Kim- 
berly-Clark. It  has  been  a  brilliantly 
successful  company  and  a  highly  impor- 
tant employer. 

Mr.  Minard,  the  first  non-Kimberly 
to  take  the  reins  at  Kimberly-Clark, 
worked  his  way  up  from  a  job  as  laborer 
which  he  held  just  after  joining  the 
company  in  1928.  He  moved  rapidly  to 
a  post  as  a  chemist,  then  to  laboratory 
superintendent,  and  then,  in  1930,  to 
technical  director.  He  had  an  outstand- 
ing war  record  as  an  engineering  officer 
and  later  a  wing  commander  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  He  returned 
to  Kimberly  after  the  war.  He  was  named 
a  vice  president  for  all  Canadian  opera- 
tions of  the  company  in  1951  and  execu- 
tive \ice  president  of  Kimberly  in  1964. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Minard  will  provide 
Kimberly  with  vigorous  leadership  as  it 
embarks  on  the  biggest  capital  expan- 
sion program  in  its  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle about  Mr.  Minard,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  October  1.  1967.  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Personality  :  Former  Laborer  Climbs  to  Top 
(WllUam  M.  Freeman) 
Guy  M.  (for  McRae)  Minard.  who  was  once 
a  forest  laborer  In  Ontario,  has  Just  become 


the  sixth  president  of  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation,  one  of  the  biggest  producers  of 
paper  and  paper  products  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Minard,  a  young-minded,  young-look- 
ing 60-year-old  with  fresh  Ideas,  had  this  to 
say: 

"The  growth  of  this  business  Is  going  to 
depend  on  a  whole  new  concept  of  what 
paper  means.  To  some  it  may  mean  entirely 
new  kinds  of  material,  perhaps  made  on 
paper  machines,  but  strengthened,  softened 
or  beautified  by  new  applications  of  chem- 
istry. To  others  It  will  mean  new  products. 
satisfying  needs  we  don't  even  think  of  today. 
"To  still  others  It  will  be  the  familiar 
papers  ixsed  for  printing,  packaging  and  con- 
struction, but  manufactured  by  new  proc- 
esses to  make  them  more  useful  and  less 
expensive." 

Mr.  Minard.  who  gives — deceptively— the 
lmpres.-;ion  of  being  shy.  dropped  in  at  the 
American  Paper  Institute's  mind-stretching 
seminar  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  In  Boston  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Characteristically,  he  had  little  to  say. 
chatting  with  old  friends  and  a  few  new 
ones — ne  makes  friends  easily — and  he  gave 
the  impression  of  harboring  subdued  fires. 

"This  company  will  grow  more  In  the  next 
10  years  than  It  has  in  the  last  96,"  he 
remarked. 

Internal  development?  Creative  marktlng? 

"This  doesn't  mean  we're  not  considering 

acquisition  or  diversification  of  our  product 

lines,  but  It  does  mean  Kimberly-Clark  Is  not 

Interested  in  being  a  conglomerate. 

"The  future  of  some  portions  of  our  busi- 
ness are  the  brightest  of  almost  any  indus- 
try, and  we  plan  to  grow  Into  these  promising 
markets." 

Right  now  the  company,  a  giant  In  its  field. 
Is  embarking  on  the  greatest  capital  expan- 
sion program  In  Its  history.  It  is  planning  to 
spend  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  .April  30 
an  amount  equaling  or  exceeding  the  $75 
million  It  spent  last  year,  when  a  record 
was  set. 

It  Is  building  a  big  new  tissue  products  ml'l 
at  Beech  Island.  S.C,  and  It  i:as  announced  a 
major  expansion  of  Its  business  papers  mill 
at  Moraine.  Ohio.  A  new  paper-making  ma- 
chine will  go  into  operation  at  tne  company's 
newsprint  mill  at  Coosa  Pines,  Ala  .  in  the 
fall. 

In  the  last  two  years  Kimberly-Clark  has 
announced  or  put  Into  operation  new  pro- 
duction facilities  In  Australia.  France.  Japan, 
South  -Africa.  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  and 
has  acquired  operating  facilities  In  Colombia. 
It  Is  these  areas  of  new  markets  and  new 
products  in  which  Mr.  Minard  Is  Interested. 
For  much  of  his  career  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  convenience  products  and 
disposables. 

"This  Is  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  paper 
business,"  in  his  view.  "Disposable  products 
have  become  big  sellers  In  the  past  few  years, 
and  we  are  right  In  the  middle  of  this  ex- 
pansion," he  said. 

Kimberly-Clark  has  long  been  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  disposables,  and  Its  Kleenex.  Kotex 
and  Delsey  brands  are  known  throughout  the 
world. 

More  recently,  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  disposable  nonwoven  materials  pro- 
duced by  several  companies  In  the  paper  field. 
These  are  fabrics  formed  of  layers  of  tissue 
and  reinforced  with  synthetic  fibers  The  re- 
sulting fabric  Is  strong,  soft  and  compara- 
tively Inexpensive. 

Klmberly-Clark's  nonwoven  materials  are 
being  used  for  items  such  as  paper  dresses, 
hospital  sheets  and  aisle  runners  on  Jet  air- 
liners, and  the  company  expects  demand  to 
grow  In  many  areas. 

Mr.  Minard  brings  considerable  experience 
In  manufacturing,  resource  management, 
sales   and  executive   leadership   to   his  new 

IX>8t. 

He  was  born  Dec.  19.  1906,  In  Ottawa,  and 
attended    Queens    University    in    Kingston, 


Ont.,  winning  an  honors  degree  In  chemical 
engineering. 

Mr  Minard,  the  first  non-Klmberly  to  head 
the  Kimberly-Clark  organization.  Joined  the 
company  In  1928  as  a  laborer  at  the  Spruce 
Palls  Power  and  Paper  Company,  a  Klmberly- 
Cl.ark  affiliate  In  Kapuskaslng,  Ont. 

He  moved  rapidly  from  the  laboring  Job  to 
a  post  as  a  chemist,  then  to  laboratory  su- 
perintendent, and  then.  In  1930,  to  technical 
director. 

He  left  the  company  In  1940  to  Join  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  as  an  engineering 
officer.  He  was  attached  to  the  Training  Com- 
mand and  was  decorated  In  1943  with  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  for  special 
services. 

With  the  rank  of  wing  commander,  he  flew 
to  India  and  Burma  early  In  1944  to  help 
form  the  Canadian  air  liaison  mission  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

He  and  his  party  were  ordered  to  return  to 
Canada  by  the  shortest  and  quickest  route. 
and  he  learned  later  that  the  urgency  was 
brought  about  by  the  United  States  plan  to 
explode  an  atomic  bomb  over  Japan. 

"We  pulled  all  the  seats  and  other  non- 
essential gear  out  of  our  DC-3  to  save  weight 
and  charted  a  nonstop  flight  from  the  Azores 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland,"  he 
recalled.  "The  1,600  miles  was  somewhat 
farther  than  the  normal  range  of  that  air- 
craft, and  we  knew  we'd  be  pushing  a  west- 
erly wind  all  the  way.  But  we  took  off — and 
we  made  It." 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Spruce  Falls 
as  assistant  managing  director  and  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  company  In 
1951.  He  was  named  vice  president  for  all 
Klmberly-Clark  operations  In  Canada  In 
1951.  senior  vice  president  In  1961  and  presi- 
dent of  both  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
and  Canadian  Kimberly-Clark  operations  a 
year  later. 

In  April,  1964,  Mr.  Minard  was  elected  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  in  charge  of  operations 
for  Kimberly-Clark  and  also  was  named  a 
director.  He  moved  to  Neenah,  Wis.,  head- 
quarters of  Kimberly-Clark,  where  he  now 
lives.  Two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
live  in  Canada. 

Underlying  Mr.  Mlnard's  management  phi- 
losophy Is  the  belief  that  people,  properly 
trained,  directed  and  motivated,  will  be  the 
deciding  factor  In  corporate  growth. 

"Most  p>eople  derive  great  satisfaction  from 
doing  their  best,"  he  told  a  recent  confer- 
ence of  company  foresters.  "And  they  can 
achieve  their  own  personal  goals  by  helping 
the  company  meet  Its  corporate  objectives. 
Our  Job  Is  to  convince  ejich  employe  that  It 
really  makes  a  difference  to  Kimberly-Clark 
whether  he  does  well  or  badly." 


COASTAL  EROSION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle pubUshed  in  this  mornings  Balti- 
more Sun  emphasizes  the  urgency  of  the 
coastal  erosion  problem  faced  by  the 
United  States.  The  article  describes  the 
efforts  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  control  the 
washing  away  of  Wallops  Island,  upon 
which  this  country  has  con,structed  a 
major  space  research  facility.  The  action 
of  ocean  waves  is  gradually  eroding  the 
island  and  threatening  the  installation. 

I  have  introduced,  and  26  Senators 
have  cosponsored,  S.  1262,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  3 -year  coastal  erosion  study  by 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  determine 
the  extent  of  coastal  erosion  in  the 
United  States  and  to  make  a  beginning 
toward  controlling  that  erosion.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  Public  Works  Committee 
conducted  hearings  on  this  bill  In  An- 
napolis, Md..  to  hear  from  ofiBcials  in  my 
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own  State  about  the  great  progress 
Maryland  has  made  In  surrcylng  and 
laying  the  basis  for  controUing  coastal 
erosion.  What  we  heard  In  Annapolis 
only  reernphasizes  the  urgency  of 
prompt  Federal  action  against  the  coastal 
erosion  threat  which  is  costing  our  Na- 
Uon  thousands  of  acres  and  millions  of 
dollars  every  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  '"NASA  Builds  a  Home  for 
Fish  •'  pubUshed  in  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
October  4, 1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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N'^SA  Btilds  a  Home  roa  Pish— P.^ke  Sea- 
weed Intended  To  Litre  Natttre  Into 
Building  Sandbab 

Wallops  Island,  Va.,  October  3.— The 
spacemen  who  launch  and  track  rockets 
from  this  AUanUc  Ocean  Island  put  out  to 
sea  m  a  barge  today  to  build  a  new  home  for 
fish. 

The  fish's  new  lodging  wlU  be  a  300-foot 
stretch  of  arUflclal  seaweed  that  engineers 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  station  here  began  planting  on  the 
Island's  battered  northeast  beachfront  this 

morning.  ,„.„j 

The  30.000  6-foot-long  orange-colored 
plastic  tendrils  are  designed  to  seduce  nature 
into  buUdlng  a  wave  breaking  sandbar  600 
to  800  yards  beyond  the  Island's  eroding 
shoreline.  ,      ^,         , 

"Hopef'ol  it  will  break  the  orbital  action  of 
the  waves  and  trap  sand  that  can  buUd  up 
into  a  bar  to  protect  the  island;  Robert 
Braahears.  head  of  NASA's  range  engineering 
division  at  Wallops,  said  today. 

The  floating  strands  are  also  expected  to 
furnish  a  feeding  ground  for  fish  and  small 
crustaceans.  Mr.  Brashears  said. 

The  artificial  seaweed,  developed  by  the 
space  agency,  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  and 
a  PhUadelphla  plastics  firm.  Is  the  latest 
weapon  in  NASA's  arsenal  against  the  sea 
pounding  this  small  Island. 

The  space  facility  has  already  built  34  Jet- 
ty-like groins  stretching  out  into  the  ocean, 
installed  sand-fences  to  trap  blowing  sand, 
and  planted  beach  grass  to  stop  the  Atlantic 
'rom  eating  up  the  beach  across  the  dunes 
from  the  concrete  pads  holding  its  launch 
gantries  and  radar  antennae. 

••We're  having  problems  with  mother 
nature's  encroachments,"  Mr.  Brashears  said 
today,  estimating  that  his  division  spends 
two  months  a  year  fighting  erosion.  "She's  a 
pretty  insidious  character  and  keeps  moving 
In  on  us." 

A  NASA  spokesman  said  today  that  the 
ugency's  engineers  and  a  Norfolk  construc- 
tion company  expect  to  take  three  days  to 
plant  the  68  concrete  weighted  steel  frames 
anchoring  the  artificial  seaweed  in  ten  feet 
of  water. 

The  off-shore  planting  ground  was  once  a 
part  of  the  island,  Mr.  Brashears  said  today. 


press  our  admiration  for  an  ancient  tra- 
dition in  the  Jewish  community  that  is 
frequently  overlooked,  a  tradition  that 
has  persevered  actively  and  effectively 
into  this  modem  day. 

It  may  well  have  been  the  Jews  who 
first  started  the  war  on  poverty  5,000 
years  ago.  Their  scriptures,  the  Torah 
and  the  Old  Testament,  are  full  of  con- 
cern for  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
disad\'antaged. 

A  continuing  theme,  running  through 
all  the  Jewish  holy  writing  and  tradi- 
tions, is  the  invocation  found  in  Psalms, 
"Blessed  is  he  who  considereth  the  poor." 
Our  Judao-Christian  tradition  re- 
minds us  that  few  people  in  history  de- 
veloped a  deeper  sense  of  compassion  and 
concern  for  the  poor  and  the  less  for- 
tunate members  of  the  commuinty.  Very 
early  in  history  the  Jewish  community 
reached  the  fateful  conclusion  expressed 
in  the  words,  "Yes,  I  am  my  brother's 
keeper." 

■With  tliat  conviction  as  an  animating 
spirit,  Jewry  down  through  the  cen- 
turies has  offered  to  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  brotherhood  and  humanitari- 
anism  The  Christian  Injunction  "and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity"  stems 
directly  from  our  Jewish  heritage. 

But  I  am  speaking  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  just  to  praise  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition of  fraternal  concern  for  the  poor. 
I  want  to  commend,  also,  the  large  and 
continuing    contributions    that    Jewish 
organizations  have  made  to  our  3 -year- 
old  war  on  poverty  in  Uie  United  States. 
These  organizations  have  been  among 
the  most  prominent  and  effective  in  their 
moral  support  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, but  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
eradicating  poverty  has  extended  far  be- 
yond that.  They  have  contributed  gen- 
erously of  their  time,  their  money,  their 
talent   and  their  leadership  capabUities 
to  insure  the  success  of  our  war  on  pov- 
erty programs,  both  nationally  and  in  a 
thousand  large  and  small  communities 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Jewish 
faith  have  proved  invaluable  allies, 
indomitable  warriors  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

When  that  war  is  won  we  will  be  stand- 
ing proudly  shoulder  to  shoulder,  not 
only  to  celebrate  that  victory,  but  also  in 
determination  to  march  together  to  cre- 
ate a  world  of  genuine  brotherhood  and 
peace.  


TIME  FOR  GREAT  DECISIONS:   AD- 
DRESS BY   ALT   M.  LANDON 


THE  JEWISH  NEW  YEAR  REMINDS 
US  OP  A  5,000-YEAR  TRADITION 
OP  ENDING  THE  EVILS  OF 
POVERTY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
extend  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the 
New  Year  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  This  evening  at  sun- 
down our  Jewish  friends  and  associates 
mark  the  start  of  the  year  5728.  We  of 
the  Christian  community  extend  to  them 
our  hopes  that  the  New  Year  will  be  one 
of  peace,  progress,  and  fulfillment. 

The  start  of  the  year  5728  is  an  appro- 
priate  occasion,   Mr.  President,   to  ex- 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
ternational scene  is  undergoing  many 
changes  of  far  ranging  and  fateful  con- 
sequences. Old  and  familiar  conditions 
are  being  engulfed  by  new  and  powerful 
forces.  How  well  we  understand  these 
new  forces,  and  how  well  we  develop  and 
execute  our  foreign  policy  programs  will 
determine  Americas  role  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  In  this  period  of  changing 
worid  realities,  there  is  an  imperative 
need  for  clear,  consistent  and  enlight- 
ened leaderstiip. 

Mr.  Alf  M.  Landon.  in  a  major  speech 
of  September  18,  addressed  himself  to 
these  problems   of  today   and  drawing 


from  his  long  and  productive  experience 
offered  wise  counsel  for  tomorrow.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  these  re- 
marks. I  Invite  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Landon's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Landon  ar- 
gues persuasively  for  the  need  of  greater 
participation  by  the  United  Nations  in 
bringing  about  an  honorable  settlement 
to  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  He  also 
stresses  the  value  of  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  reviewing  and  advising  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  But  his  concluding 
remarks  are  most  valuable  I  think  and 
I  want  to  quote  one  brief  sentence  which 
captures  the  essence  of  his  message: 

What  is  required  Is  the  determination  by 
the  President  lor  a  long-range  American  de- 
sign toward  peace— rather  than  one  devel- 
oped piecemeal  to  meet  the  crisis  as  seen 
from  the  eyes  of  the  President  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  fob  Geeat  Decisions 
(Bv  Alf  M.  Landon  at  the  Johnson  County 
Republic^in     Women's     Clubs.      Overland 
Park,  Kans,.  September  18,  1967) 
I  am  going  to  discuss  the  Issues  that  con- 
front us  tonight  and  their  relationship  to 
political  and  economic  life  in  the  future. 

I  am  speakmg  tonight  of  the  high  points 
of  four  gaps  that  exist  In  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's international  relations  and 
foreign  policies.  They  are.  first,  the  credibil- 
ity gap— on  which  Senator  James  Pearson 
spoke  in  an  excellent  Senate  speech  of  May, 
1966— then  the  power  gap— the  economic 
gap— and  how  they  all  tie  Into  the  peace  gap. 
One  of  the  Democrat  leaders  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  deBcrlbed  this  credibility  gap  as 
meaning  that  "the  President  has  l06t  his 
consensus."  In  other  words,  the  President 
h.is  lost  the  confidence  of  Democrats  and 
Republiciins  alike  in  the  Congress— and  of 
the  .-Vmerlcan  people  generally- In  his  lead- 
ership. .,  ,„ 
President  Johnson's  "loss  of  consensus  is 
more  than  a  national  disaster.  For  that  is 
Just  what  It  is  when  people  lose  confidence 
In  their  leader. 

l-his  same  question  exists  In  governments 
all  over  the  world.  It  exists  not  because  it 
exist*  m  the  United  States  of  -America— aS 
the  President  would  have  it.  It  exLsts  because 
of  the  confusion  created  by  frequent  admin- 
istration contradictory  interpretations  of 
factual  press  reports  on  m.ajor  decisions 
within  high  ranking  official  circles. 

The  latest  case  in  point:  On  Thursday. 
August  30th.  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on 
National  Preparedness— after  three  weeks  of 
secret  hearings— unanimously  criticized 
President  Johnson's  management  of  the 
Vietnamese  War,  citing  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  major  strategy  and  tactics  be- 
tween the  civilian  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  military  experts  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
urged  the  "President  to  step  up  the  war— 
which  he  Is  doing.  The  President  Immedi- 
ately had  a  press  Interview— saying  he  never 
had  known  more  complete  agreement! 

Ten  days  later,  he  approved  bombing  at- 
tacks on  port  facilities  of  two  North  Viet- 
namese principal  harbors,  despite  press  re- 
ports of  strong  objections  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara.  This  Is  the  second  time 
in  a  month  that  the  objections  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  bombing  targets  were 
overruled  in  favor  of  bombing  attacks  urged 
by  the  General  Staff. 
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Then  comes  the  news  today  of  the  strange 
proceedings  of  a  letter  prepared  In  the  State 
Department  by  two  Journalists  of  standing- 
Harry  Ashmore,  PuUtzer  Prize-winning  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  and 
William  C.  Baggs.  editor  of  the  Miami  News— 
in  collaboration  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  William  Bundy  that  was  mailed  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh. 

Senator  Pulbright  was  by  Invitation  an  ob- 
server and  confirms  that.  Mr.  Bundy  has  not 
denied  it  as  yet. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  the  President  himself  were  not 
privy  to  this. 

Yet.  according  to  Mr.  Ashmore,  President 
Johnson  three  days  later  wrote  Ho  Chi  Minh 
a  letter  which  'effectively  and  brutally" 
cancelled  this  private  letter. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Vietnam  War — 
that  has  grown  in  two  and  one-half  years 
under  President  Johnson  from  a  compara- 
tively few  advisors  to  a  major  American  war. 
From  the  reports  of  the  news  media  in 
Saigon — the  Pentagon — the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  In  Washington — 
no  one  would  think  they  covered  the  same 
war. 

This  war  is  obviously  not  a  partisan  ques- 
tion. Both  major  parties  are  widely  divided 
on  both  how  effectively  it  Is  being  conducted 
and  as  to  its  wisdom. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen — the  Republican 
minority  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate — 
is  closer  to  President  Johnson  on  both  ques- 
tions than  Senator  Mike  Mansfield — the 
Democrat  majority  leader  of  the  United 
Slates  Senate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  future  historians  will 
imdoubtedly  refer  to  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policy  as  the  Johnson-Goldwatcr 
policy,  because  these  future  historians  will 
be  able  to  interpret  the  division  among 
Democrats  on  Mr.  Johnson's  Vietnamese 
policies  today — by  and  large — as  the  posi- 
tions Senator  Barry  Goldwaler  advocated  In 
his  1964  presidential  campaign.  For  that  rea- 
son, future  historians  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  division  among  some  of  the  Demo- 
crat leaders. 

Let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  I  remem- 
ber the  hilarious  ridiculing  of  the  Republi- 
can presidential  candidate  when  he  proposed 
defoliation  of  the  Jungle.  Today — and  for  the 
past  year  or  so — President  Johnson  Is  follow- 
ing that  military  tactic. 

Also,  the  1964  Republican  presidential 
candidate  advocated  reducing  Haiphong 
Harbor  as  the  logistic  base  for  modern  mili- 
tary equipment  and  supplies  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Just  ten  days  ago,  the  Pentagon  announced 
bombing  targets  closer  to  that  harbor  than 
heretofore,  and,  a  week  ago,  the  third  largest 
port  In  North  Vietnam  was  bombed — de- 
stroying docks  and  other  harbor  facilities  for 
the  unloading  of  ships. 

It  Is  timely  to  note,  also,  that  this  split  In 
Democrat  ranks  is  not  confined  to  the 
"nervous  NeUles" — as  President  Johnson 
Eueerlngly  called  them.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Young  Democrats  t'-om  seven  midwestern 
states  rejected  a  resolution  offered  by  the 
Kansas  delegation  endorsing  President  John- 
son's Vietnamese  war  policies. 

And  a  few  weelcs  prior  to  that,  the  Young 
Republicans  National  Convention  In  Omaha 
In  effect  supported  the  Johnson-Goldwater 
Vietnamese  war  policies. 

In  the  meantime.  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action — with  an  unbroken  record  of 
supporting  Democrat  presidential  nominees — 
are  more  than  mildly  critical  of  President 
Johnson's  Vietnamese  war.  They  vigorously 
disagree  that  he  Inherited  it — as  he  claims. 
Tliey  pKJlnt  out  accurately — along  with 
others — that  he  completely  changed  its  char- 
acteristics when  he  turned  It  from  a  war  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  In  defense  of  their 
country,  aided  and  supported  with  United 
States    supplies    and    only    fourteen   or    bo 


thousand  advisors.  Into  an  American  war — 
with  a  five  hundred  thousand  military 
force — and  when  the  President  reversed  com- 
pletely—In six  months  after  the  election — 
his  pledge  that  no  American  boy  would  be 
sent  over  there  to  fight  in  the  place  of  the 
Vietnamese  boys. 

South  Vietnam's  first  elected  president  last 
week  announced  that  he  was  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  American  boys  doing 
the  fighting  and  the  South  Vietnamese  boys 
doing  the  pacification  work  behind  the  lines. 
Also  that  he  would  immediately  enact  a  truce 
In  bombing  if  North  Vietnam  would  recipro- 
cate. 

That  brings  me  to  the  power  gap. 
Tlie  President  himself  announced  at  one 
time  that  he  personally  selected- the  first 
of  everv  morning — the  targets  that  were  to 
be  bombed.  He  did  not  only  that.  He  selected 
the  number  of  bomijs  that  were  to  be  carried 
and  the  type  and  load  of  the  bombs.  For  a 
wliile,  at  least,  he  decided  the  strritegy  of 
the  General  in  command  on  the  field  of 
action.  Senator  Mansfield  said  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Sub-Committee  rejKirt  was  di- 
rected at  President  Johnson — althousrh  only 
mentioning  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 
Vietnam — a  jungle-ridden,  BW^mp-ridden 
country  four  years  ago — with  no  logistic  mili- 
tary value — no  good  road  system  at  all — no 
good  hark)ors — no  modern  air  fields  to  speak 
of — has  today,  because  of  American  dollars, 
good  roads — major  harbors  and  major  air 
fields.  It  Is  therefore  a  place  of  logistic  mili- 
tary value — perhaps  second  only  to  Okinawa. 
List  week,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
ordered  the  erection  of  barbed  wire  and  elec- 
tronic barriers  to  block  infiltration  of  com- 
batants and  supplies  to  the  Communist  forces 
in  South  Vietnam,  with  "nary  a  termlne  at 
neither  end"— as  an  early  Kansas  legislator 
described  a  proposed  new  Kansas  railroad. 
The  press  has  already  labeled  It  the  "LBJ 
Wall" — somewhat  unpleasantly  reminiscent 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China  and  the  Maginot 
Line  of  France. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense — over  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  the  military — decided  to 
spend  imtold  millions  of  dollars  and  untold 
casualties  in  constructing  a  new  barrier  of 
barbed  wire  and  most  effective  electronic 
equipment  available  In  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  proliferation  of  men  and  supplies  for  the 
Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  Defenes  is  reluctant 
to  start  on  an  anU-ballistic  missUe  system- 
favored  by  military  experts. 

America  has  three  distant  early  warning 
huge  radar  outposts — one  in  the  northern 
Canada,  one  in  Alaska  and  one  in  Green- 
land—^warning  of  any  launching  of  missiles 
with  nucleaj  warheads. 

I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  longer 
delay  by  the  President  in  deciding — or  if  the 
I>resident  continues  to  make  no  decision  on 
this  most  vital  factor  In  America's  defense 
against  a  surprise  missile  attack,  the  Con- 
gress should  Itself  made  the  decision — to  start 
an  adequate  anti-baUlstic  missile  system, 
located  In  Alaska.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  location  would  be  a  most  needful  con- 
tribution to  our  present  warning  system. 

A  location  In  Alaska — only  seconds  away 
from  our  present  radar  outpost  there — could 
Intercept  nuclear  warhead  talssUes  coming 
over  the  top — as  it  were — the  Arctic  Circle. 
That  Is  the  shortest  route  for  any  enemy 
missile  attack  on  the  United  States. 

We  are  spending  billions  In  South  Viet- 
nam— unable  to  stop  the  buUd-up  of  men, 
supplies  and  more  effective  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Communist  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam— unable  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese 
any  nearer  a  negotiating  meeting. 

Russia  is  building  an  ant!-balli£tic  missile 
system  to  guard  Moscow.  Chma's  border  is 
so  close,  that  is  the  best  location  the  Soviet 
has. 

America's  geography  Is  so  different  that 
Alaska  is  the  natural  and  best  location  for 


Its  antl-balUstlc  missile  system  for  a  missile 
attack  from  any  direction. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  right  in  basing 
his  objections  on  the  fact  that  it  involves 
extremely  complicated  technological  factors 
with  constant  changes  all  the  time — not  only 
in  the  anti-ballistic  missile  syswm  but  also 
in  the  missiles— that  would  change  the 
design  of  the  anil-ballistic  missile  system. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  America  can  meet 
the  cost  of  such  a  system  with  all  its  at- 
tendant changes.  The  President  or  the  Con- 
gress should  forthwith  authorize  and  see  to 
the  construction  of  an  adequate  antl-balUs- 
tlc  missile  system  immediately  located  in 
Alaska.  In  today's  news.  Secretary  of  E>c- 
fense  McNamara  reversed  his  previous  op- 
position to  the  construction  of  an  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  system  with  the  announce- 
ment of  a  'thin'  .i^BM  system,  just  what  the 
Secretary  has  in  mind  is  not  clear.  It  no 
doubt  will  be  explained  further  for  consid- 
erat.on  by  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

By  way  of  the  Manila  Times  come  reports 
of  Increased  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese 
river  dykes.  Military  men  have  believed  the 
destruction  of  these  dykes  and  flooding  of 
North  Vietnamese  crop  lands  and  blockln/g 
transportation  would  soon  end  the  war. 

Gunfire  is  rampant  In  China.  There  is  gun- 
fire along  the  Russian-Mongolian  border — 
along  the  North-South  Korean  boundary  line: 
gunfire  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Is- 
raelis. Gunfire  broke  out  last  week  along  the 
China-India  border. 

Many  governments  In  the  world  are  fac- 
ing internal  rifts  and  crises  of  varying  pro- 
portions on  military-economic  and  political 
Issues.  The  Israeli  victory  has  completely  al- 
tered the  entire  Middle  East's  position  and 
problems. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  Immensely 
valuable  review  of  our  entire  Internationa! 
relations  policy  Initiated  by  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Just  what  are  the  commitments  President 
Johnson  made  at  the  Manila  Conference  of 
October,  a  year  ago.  for  the  military  defense 
of  all  Asia?  That  Is  still  kept  a  secret  from 
the  American  people  by  the  President. 

Just  what  are  America's  commitments  to 
the  Congo  that  prompted  President  John- 
son's hasty  dispatch  of  three  or  four  big 
cargo  planes  to  the  Congo  a  few  months  ago 
In  response  to  that  country's  president's  ap- 
peal for  help? 

Just  what  are  the  commitments  that  the 
Israeli  government  thought  It  had  from  the 
United  States  of  America — that  President 
Johnson  said  not  so? 

And  what  are  our  relations  with  the  new 
government  of  South  Vietnam?  The  elec- 
tion—the first  In  all  Its  history — may  have 
been  fair— but  the  sky  Is  cloudy. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  international 
policies  of  this  administration  that  call  for 
a  review  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

This  Is  not  an  attempt  by  the  Senate  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
St.%tes  of  America.  It  Is  simply  an  attempt 
to  apply  Woodrow  Wilson's  famous  doctrine 
of  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at." 

Senator  Fulbright  is  simply  applying  that 
to  the  people's  right  to  know  of  commitments 
secretly  arrived  at — and  not  so  secret  at  that. 
For  these  other  governments  know  what 
President  Johnson's  commitments  are — or 
what  they  think  they  are. 

For  sure — the  American  people  do  not  want 
to  get  into  another  major  war  In  Asia  or 
Africa— without  knowing  what  11  Is  all 
about — and  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  at  one  time  said 
the  Vietnam  War  is  carrying  out  the  Con- 
tainment Policy  of  President  Truman.  At 
another  time,  it  was  for  the  freedom  of  the 
South  Vietnamese    He  has   compared   them 
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to  the  American  colonies  in  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. 

\«  for  me,  the  Containment  Policy  is  one 
thing  I  am  not  willing  to  spend  one  drop 
of  an  American  boy's  blood  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  a  people  unwilling  to  fight  for 
their  own  freedom 

All  foreign  treaties  can  be  made  consti- 
tutionallv  onlv  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  high  time  the  Senate  asserts 
1-.3  constitutional  responsibility  and  that  the 
American  voters  hold  the  Senators-who 
ignore  their  obligations  of  their  office  in  that 
re-rpect— responsible  for  Involving  us  In,  any 
future  major  wars.  ^  ,w  .   v.f  =„h 

Therefore  I  believe  Senator  Fulbrlght  and 
other  members  of  his  Committee— In  review- 
ing America's  position  in  r.s  foreign  policies 
and  international  relations— should  have  the 
stout  support  of  all  Americans  opposed  to 
getting  involved  In  another  major  undeclared 

war. 

That  brings  me  to  the  economic  gap. 

Russia  today  Is  suffering  quite  an  economic 
loss  in  the  Middle  East— not  to  mention  the 
political  phase  The  Soviet  is  building  back 
at  additional  cost  the  Arab  naJlitary  equip- 
ment destroyed  or  captured  by  the  Israelis. 

The  big  miUtarv  base  In  Cuba  is  an  eco- 
nomic drain  on  Russia.  The  Vietnamese  war 
Is  a  steadily  increasing  economic  drain   bo  is 

I  Think  the  question  can  be  raised  with 
validity  that  the  costly  anti-ballistic  missile 
system  the  Soviet  is  building  to  guard  Mos- 
cow Is  for  protecUon  against  a  nuclear  attack 
from  China  rather  than  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  ^„=<! 

Moscow  is  only  maybe  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  present  atomic  base  of  China,  as 
compared  with  many  more  thousands  of 
miles  from  America.  On  top  of  all  that  is  the 
Increasing  pressure  on  the  inefficient  and 
unworkable  Marx-Lenin  economic  theories  of 
keeping  up  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  arms  race— especially  space  devel- 
opments. 

Furthermore,  I  repeat  my  previous  ques- 
tion- After  Mao— what?  That  is  of  infinitely 
more  concern  to  Russia  than  any  other  fac- 
tor in  the  International  situation  today— 
and  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  well. 
As  evidence  of  this  economic  drain  on  Rus- 
sia I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Com- 
munists inherited  all  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  Czars  of  centuries  and  the  pri- 
vate property  and  money  in  the  banks  they 
seized  and  expropriated. 

The  Soviets  inherited  no  debts  to  offset 
these  enormous  assets  because  the  Commu- 
nists repudiated  all  public  and  private  debts. 
That  enormous  treasury  has  enabled  the  So- 
viets to  weather  forty  and  more  years  of  the 
economic  failure  of  Marx-Lenin  theories. 

Not  long  ago,  I  read  that  the  Soviets  have 
offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time  some  of 
the  valuables  they  acquired  in  the  Czar's 
collection.  It  is  always  a  sign  of  economic 
stress  and  strain  when  a  country  starts  sell- 
ing very  rare  collections  of  that  nature.  It 
also  Indicates  Its  dependence  on  interna- 
tional trade. 

The  same  economic  and  political  strain  is 
telling  on  America. 

The  Johnson  fiscal  policy  is  really  an  adap- 
tation of  Lord  Keynes'  economic  theories 
that  have  not  been  adopted  in  any  country 
in  the  world  except  the  United  States  of 
America.  Even  In  England— his  home  coun- 
try—the different  governmL..ts.  whether 
Conservative  or  Labor,  have  been  reluctant 
to  make  Lord  Keynes'  new  economic  theories 
the  basis  of  their  fiscal  policy. 

The  Keynes  theories  have  been  widely  ac- 
cepted by  modern  economists  in  this  country. 
They  provided  fcr  deficit  spending  In  time  of 
depression— to  t>e  paid  for  in  good  times. 

The  Johnson  administration  fiscal  policy 
has  completely  disregarded  that  last  provi- 
sion. 

As  I've  said  heretofore,  It  Is  not  only  the 


theories  of  Keynes  that  trial  and  error  would 
prove;  It  would  be  the  management.  And 
sound  management  would  always  be  handi- 
capped by  the  politics  of  preparing  for  the 
next  election. 

In  late  1965,  the  President's  Economic  Ad- 
visory Council  recommended  an  increase  In 
taxes  for  the  fiscal  budget  planning  of  1966. 
There  was  a  division  in  the  Council,  but 
the  majority— including  Chairman  Ackly— 
favored  the  tax  Increase. 

Instead  of  following  the  recommendation 
of  the  trained  economic  experts,  the  Presi- 
dent disregarded  it  as  a  way  of  meeting  the 
mounting  pressure  of  inflationary  prices  cre- 
ated by  the  so-called  good  times  boom. 

He  left  it  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to 
increase  the  Interest  rate  as  a  brake  on  that 
anticipated  pressure.  When  the  Federal  Re- 
serve action  was  attacked,  he  sympathized 
with  that  in  a  public  statement.  When  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  change  the  set-up  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  correct  the  ac- 
tion he  criticized,  he  did  not  do  so. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  President  was  trying 
to  avoid  a  tax  rise  in  an  election  year. 

In  his  fiscal  budget  recommended  to  the 
Congress  in  1967,  he  asked  for  a  six  percent 
sur  charge  tax.  But  that  was  not  followed 
with  any  legislative  information  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives — where  all  such  fiscal  leg- 
islation has  to  start.  As  a  result,  the  House 
Committee  simply  waited  for  that  proposed 
legislation. 

A  month  ago  he  Increased  his  recommen- 
dation to  ten  percent. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  an  estimated 
astronomical  $29  billion  deficit  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  enact  the  President's  request 
for  increased  taxes.  Even  if  It  does.  America 
is  confronted  with  its  largest  deficit  at  any 
time  in  its  history— except  for  World  War 
Two — of  approximately  $19   billion. 

Therefore,  America  is  confronted — on  the 
one  hand — with  an  Increased  tax  rate — on 
which  the  President's  Economic  Advisory 
Council  is  divided  because  of  the  timing  of 
the  brake — or — on  the  other  hand — even  If 
it  Is  passed — with  an  equally  threatening  fis- 
cal policy  of  still  an  astronomical  deficit  of 
$19  billion. 

Therefore,  the  entire  world  situation  is 
completely  changed  from  a  year  ago — and 
there  is  significant  change  In  South  Vietnam 
Itself. 
That  brings  me  to  the  peace  gap. 
There  is  general  agreement  among  those 
familiar  with  the  facts  that  President  John- 
son has  missed  worthwhile  opportunities  for 
peace. 

There  are.  for  Instance,  the  leads  that  our 
late  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Adlal 
Stevenson,  believed  were  worthwhile  follow- 
ing up  in  further  conversations  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  President  Johnson 
brushed  aside  as  being  of  no  consequence. 

This  points  up  the  lamentable  failure  of 
President  Johnson's  administration  to  accept 
the  formal  proposal  of  Premier  Chou  En  Lai 
and  Chairman  Mao — two  days  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  their  first  bomb  In  October,  1964 — 
for  a  meeting  of  the  five  nuclear  powers — 
America,  Russia,  Prance,  Englanc*  and 
China— preliminary  to  a  meeting  of  '  gov- 
ernments to  eliminate  nuclear  weapi-ijis.  The 
Pentagon  dismissed  the  Chinese  bomb  as  ob- 
solete. The  State  Department  dismissed  their 
proposal  as  propaganda. 

Five  days  later,  I  urged  Its  axiceptance  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion,  at  least.  If  It  was 
mere  propaganda,  that  was  the  way  to  find 
out.  Prance  and  Russia,  two  months  later, 
agreed  to  the  Chinese  proposal.  Our  refusal 
to  do  so  can  be  the  most  fateful  decision  for 
the  entire  world — for  a  nuclear  war  will  not 
be  limited  to  one  country  or  a  number  of 
countries,  as  what  is  now  called  the  "conven- 
tional wars"  or  "conventional  weapons"  of 
the  past. 

What  I  have  briefly  outlined  of  the  chang- 


ing world  situation  may  offer  new  oppor- 
tunlties  for  exploring  an  over-all  stabiliza- 
tion and  stopping  of  these  Incipient  wars 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  I've  always  said 
that  Vietnam  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
entire  international  relations. 

It  is  evident  that  President  Johnson  can 
no  longer  continue  in  place  his  present  pol- 
icy. He  has  to  move  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other. The  American  people  are  growing  im- 
patient and  frustrated  over  the  failures  of  his 
military  decisions  In  South  Vietnam.  He  has 
to  move  either  to  step  up  the  war,  as  the 
Sub-Committee  on  National  Preparedness 
called  for — or  step  up  negotiations  for  peace. 
as  the  Increasing  pressure  of  the  United 
States  Senate  calls  for. 

The  time  is  right  for  factual,  realistic  talks 
instead  of  such  fanciful  claims  for  the  Nu- 
clear Arms  Embargo  Agreement  that  is  mean- 
ingless—with the  key  third  clause  left  blank 
because  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
the  provisions  for  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment, and  with  the  failure  of  Prance  and 
China — with  nuclear  powers  in  their  own 
right— to  sign  this  facade  of  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons limitation  agreement. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
on  September  1st — the  day  after  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Prepared- 
ness I  have  referred  to. 

Then  the  Senator  said  that,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  he  was  urging  refer- 
ring the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Vietnam 
War  to  the  United  Nations. 

Using  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations 
is  not  a  new  position  for  Senator  Mansfield— 
or  Senator  Fulbright — or  Senator  Morse— or 
Senator  Carlson — or  Senator  Aiken — or  other 
Democrat  and  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  importance  of  Senator  Mansfield's 
statement  is  the  use  of  the  word  "approval" 
in  the  timing  and  the  new  approach. 
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ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  BEING 
WRONG 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  Members  of  Congress  a  com- 
mencement address  by  Mr.  Hedley  Dono- 
van, editor  in  chief  of  Time,  Inc.,  deliv- 
ered at  New  York  University  on  June  13, 
1967.  The  address,  entitled  "On  the  Pos- 
sibilitv  of  Being  Wrong."  is  a  thoughtful 
perceptive  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  magnanimity  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  Americans  viewing  the  Vietnam  war. 

Said  Mr.  Donovan: 

I  foresee  in  this  cotintry  a  kind  of  crisis 
of  integrity,  in  which  powerful  and  influen- 
tial people  will  have  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  saying  out  loud  that  they  were 
wrong.  Many  of  them  have  never  tried  it  be- 
fore, and  It  would  not  come  easy  to  them. 
But  if  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  it.  I 
think  the  American  Intellectual  climate  and 
the  whole  tone  of  our  politics  could  be  em- 
bittered for  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
breadth  of  mind  and  the  refreshing 
frankness  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  when,  last  week,  he  simply 
said: 

I  was  wrong  about  Vietnam. 

Senator  Morton  is  one  of  the  most 
re.spected  leaders  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty, serving  formerly  as  national  GOP 
chairman.  He  had  previously  backed  the 
Vietnam  escalation  policy,  including  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Now  he  has 
changed  his  mind  and  is  honest  enough 
to  say  so.  I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of 
spirit  Mr.  Donovan  is  recommending. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Donovan's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


On  the  FossiBiLrrT  of  Being  Weong 
(Commencement  address  given  at  the  135th 
exercises  of  New  York  University.  June  13. 
1967.  by  Hedley  Donovan,  editor  In  chief  of 
Time  liic.  trustee  of  the  university) 
Chairman  Murphy.  President  Hester,  Fac- 
ulty, Trustees,  alumni,  friends  of  New  York 
University;  and  Graduates  of  1967; 

Along  with  all  your  academic  achievements 
that  we  are  saluting  today,  I  think  you 
should  also  be  congratulated  for  choosing 
such  an  exceptionally  Interesting  moment  of 
history  for  your  Commencement  Day. 

History  has  been  moving  with  dazzling 
speed  in"the  Middle  East  these  past  few  days. 
Ill  Southeast  Asia  it  moves  with  agonizing 
slowness,  but  equally  momentously.  And  his- 
tory has  not  exactly  been  idle  in  other  re- 
gions. Britain  once  more  is  trying  to  Join 
Europe;  Nigeria,  the  most  populous  state  of 
Africa,  is  tearing  itself  apart:  China's  "Cul- 
tural Revolution"  continues  to  shake  the 
most  populous  nation  on  earth. 

I  don't  know  how  often  it  happens  that  a 
Trustee  of  New  York  University  is  caught 
quoting  Leon  Trotiky  with  approval,  but  I 
will  risk  it  this  morning  Trotsky  said  nobody 
who  longs  for  a  quiet  life  should  be  born  into 
the  Twentieth  Century. 

Clearly  enough,  all  of  you  New  York  Uni- 
versity graduates  of  1967  come  equipped  with 
good  steady  nerves. 

But  I  want  to  talk  this  morning  about 
quite  a  different  quality  which  I  hope  you 
also  possess.  If  vou  have  this  quality.  I  think 
you  must  have  learned  it  from  wise  panmts. 
or  developed  it  out  of  your  own  Innate  good 
sense,  because  I  am  not  sure  it  is  being  taught 
today  at  any  major  American  university.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  ability  to  be  wrong. 

Y'ou  miy  consider  this  a  peculiarly  appro- 
priate subject  for  a  speech  by  a  Journalist, 
and  so  do  I.  In  our  line  of  work  we  Jour- 
nalists are  given  a  good  many  opportunities 
to  be  wrong.  We  have  one  or  two  other 
weakness  I  should  mention.  We  are  often  too 
heavily  preoccupied  with  the  news  of  the 
last  ten  minutes.  We  are  always  flattered, 
therefore,  and  sometimes  a  little  Intoxicated, 
by  an  invitation  to  speak  In  some  setting 
where  it  Is  permissible,  or  even  customary, 
to  talk  In  terms  of  generations,  and  lifetimes, 
and  the  long  sweep  of  history.  I  shall  try 
not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  spaciousness 
of  this  occasion. 

But  I  do  want  to  try  to  look  a  year  or  two 
bevond  today's  front  pages,  to  what  seems  to 
me  to  loom'  up  as  a  difficult  and  perhaps 
dangerous  moment  in  the  Intellectual  and 
political  life  of  the  United  States.  I  foresee 
in  this  country  a  kind  of  crisis  of  integrity. 
In  which  powerful  and  Influential  people 
will  have  to  consider  the  possibility  of  say- 
ing out  loud  that  they  were  wrong.  Many  of 
them  have  never  tried  it  before,  and  It  would 
not  come  easv  to  them.  But  if  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  It,  I  think  the  American 
Intellectual  climate  and  the  whole  tone  of 
our  politics  could  be  embittered  for  years. 
So  I  am  going  to  ask  you  this  morning^  to 
consider  the  American  aftermath  of  Viet 
Nam.  But  I  want  to  go  there  by  way  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  has  given  us 
a  short  vacation  from  Viet  Nam:  I  think  It 
mny  also  give  us  fresh  perspective  on  Viet 
Nam.  There  are  certainly  some  Instructive 
contrasts  between  the  two  wars,  and  there 
are  also  significant  connections. 

I  think  If  we  are  honest,  we  must  all  ad- 
mit we  found  last  week  very  exciting.  It  has 
been  a  long  time,  if  ever,  since  Viet  Nam 
seemed  exciting.  I  think  we  must  admit  that 
we  were  caught  up  last  week  In  some  very 


old-fashioned  emotions,  Ignited  by  a  popular 
war,  even  a  romantic  war.  It  has  been  a  long 
time.  If  ever,  since  there  seemed  to  be  any- 
thing romantic  about  Viet  Nam.  And  wasn't 
it  gratifying  to  be  able  to  follow  It  all  so 
clearly  on  sensible  old-fashioned  war  maps — 
two  columns  advancing  here,  three  towns 
captured  over  there,  and  so  on.  a  satisfaction 
we  never  have  (and  never  will  have)  in  that 
m.Tddenlng  new-style  war  In  Viet  Nam.  I 
suppose  if  we  are  honest  we  also  must  admit 
that  as  we  saw  those  advancing  arrows  on  the 
maps,  our  first  thoughts  did  not  turn  In- 
stinctively to  the  casualties  that  must  have 
been  suffered,  civilian  and  military.  Israeli 
and  Arab.  No,  I  think  we  were  busy  cheering 
So  the  brilliant  Israeli  army  has  among 
other  things  given  us  an  Interesting  glimpse 
into  ourselves,  and  what  we  see  In  there  is 
that  we  Americans  are  certainly  not  a  paci- 
ficist people,  we  do  not  believe  the  use  of 
military  force  is  immoral  per  se.  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  see  It  used  in  behalf  of  a  Just 
cause,  and  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  we  our- 
selves, and  other  nations  whom  we  think 
well  of,  who  win  be  the  Judges  of  what  Is 
Just. 

Speaking  to  this  generation  of  university 
students,  I  think  that  you.  If  I  may  say  so, 
are  especially  Indebted  to  the  Israeli  army, 
because  you  had  not  had  any  previous  ex- 
posure to  a  popular  war.  Tlie  only  war  you 
had  known.  I  mean  not  from  the  history 
books  but  In  your  daily  life,  as  readers  of 
the  press,  viewers  of  television,  voters  or 
voters  sc^on  to  be.  debaters,  demonstrators, 
soldiers  and  potential  soldiers,  your  only  war 
has  been  the  extremely  controversial,  com- 
plicated, frustrating  war  In  Viet  Nam.  But 
now  you  have  had  at  least  a  brief  experience 
of  another  face  of  war. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  everyone  who 
admired  the  operations  of  the  Israeli  army 
last  week  must  now  necessarily  support  the 
operations  of  the  American  forces  In  Viet 
Nam.  We  might  well  wish  that  we  could  see 
in  Viet  Nam  such  surgically  exact  use  of 
force  as  the  Israelis  so  masterfully  demon- 
strated. We  might  also  wish  that  South  Viet 
Nam  had  the  coheslveness  and  discipline  and 
national  spirit  of  Israel.  We  are  there,  of 
course,  precisely  because  South  Viet  Nam 
does  7iot  have  those  things,  but  might  in 
time  develop  them,  and  meanwhile  occupies 
a  piece  of  ground  that  has  become  enor- 
mously Important,  strategically,  politically, 
and  psychologically. 

By  the  way.  General  Moshe  Dayan.  the  Is- 
raeli Defense  Minister,  made  a  tour  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  last  year.  When  he  returned 
to  Israel  he  published  some  articles  sup- 
porting the  general  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
stand  in  Viet  Nam.  criticizing  some  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  performance  there,  praising  oth- 
ers. Just  this  past  Sunday,  on  a  C.B  S.  pro- 
gram, somebody  said  to  General  Dayan 
VK-ouldn't  it  be  nice  if  South  Viet  Nam  would 
fight  like  Israel,  and  the  General  was  tactful 
enough  to  say  that  it  would  also  help  If  the 
Viet  Cong  were  Arabs.  My  own  amateur  guess 
is  that  within  the  next  year — or  two  years 
at  the  most— we  will  see  the  shape  of  the 
final  outcome  in  Viet  Nam.  not  the  last  shot 
but  an  unmistakable  trend.  It  will  begin 
ta  come  clear  that  the  Viet  Nam  policy  of 
the  Johnson  Administration  Is  a  failure,  or 
that  it  Is  a  success.  This  war  Is  Just  not 
going  to  grind  along  forever. 

I  would  define  any  of  the  following  situa- 
tions as  constituting  clear  failure  of  the 
Johnson  Administration's  Viet  Nam  policy: 
Any  significant  reduction  In  the  percentage 
of  the  South  Viet  Nam  population  now  under 
control  of  the  Saigon  government;  or  a  dis- 
ruptive new  round  of  coups  among  the  South 
Victnamere  Generals;  or  a  condition  In  which 
the  rural  pacification  and  development  pro- 
grnras  were  completely  stalled,  and  very  large 
increases  in  th-^  Ameri.?an  troop  commit- 
ment— such  as  ;.  quarter  mlHlon  more  men — 
were  being  requested.  A  more  advanced  stage 


of  failure  would  be  a  negotiated  American 
evacuation.  In  a  situation  which  gave  the 
Viet  Cong  control  of  South  Viet  Nam  or 
put  them  m  a  good  position  to  take  It  over 
soon.  The  latter  cf  course  is  a  settlement  we 
could  have  had  at  any  time  with  no  effort 
whatever,  so  if  that  should  be  the  final  re- 
sult of  all  our  sacrifice,  the  whole  policy 
would  have  been  a  sorry  misUke  Indeed. 

Confronted  with  a  failure  of  the  policy  in 
any  of  these  forms,  there  are  several  lines 
of  rationalization  by  which  an  Individual 
supporter  of  the  policy  could  avoid  saying 
he  himself  had  actually  been  wTong.  One  ob- 
vious line  would  be  that  the  policy  waa  right 
but  it  hadn't  been  prosecuted  vigorously 
enough,  that  we  should  have  gone  all-out  to 
win.  Another  argument  might  be  that  our 
Viet  Nam  stand  had  already  brought  about 
certain  strategic  benefits— that  it  had  helped. 
for  instance,  make  possible  the  anti-com- 
munist revolution  In  Indonesia— but  now 
this  effort  was  no  longer  needed.  Other  ways 
of  evading  an  acknowledgment  of  failure 
are  fairly  easy  to  think  up.  What  Is  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  visualize  Is  any  important 
number  of  politicians,  editors,  generals,  or 
ordinary  citizens  stepping  up  and  saying,  "I 
was  WTong.  I  thought  the  poUcy  would 
work,  but  It  didn't." 

But  now  consider  another  possible  out- 
come, that  the  policy  succeeds.  I  would  define 
success  as  a  situation  In  which  the  percent- 
age of  Viet  Nam  population  under  govern- 
ment control  Is  increasing;  political  stability 
in  the  countryside  is  Improving;  enemy  troop 
strength  Is  declining;  U.S.  and  Allied  casual- 
ties are  declining  though  guerrilla  opera- 
tions might  still  continue  for  quite  a  time; 
U.S  troop  strength  has  leveled  out;  and  a 
schedule  can  be  set  up  for  the  first  gradual 
withdrawals  of  US.  troops.  If  that  should  be 
the  situation  sometime  within  the  next  year 
or  two.  I  would  say  the  Administration  s  Viet 
Nam  fwlicy  had  been  vindicated. 

Again,  however,  there  could  t>e  many  po6- 
sible  ways  for  opf>onents  of  the  policy  to 
evade  such  an  admission.  One  would  be  to 
say  that  such  stability  as  existed  had  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's policy,  that  the  big  U.S.  mlUtary 
effort  had  served  to  magnify  rather  than  re- 
duce the  underlying  political  and  economic 
problems  of  Viet  Nam.  Another  argument 
would  be:  Yes.  we  did  finally  succeed  but  It 
Just  wasn't  worth  the  cost.  And  still  another 
argument  could  be  that  our  policy  was  mor- 
ally Indefensible  from  the  beginning,  and 
therefore  any  apparent  successes  for  the  pol- 
icy are  morally  unacceptable. 

But  I  wonder  If  any  Senator,  columnist, 
professor,  clergyman,  pediatrician  might 
come  forward  and  simply  say,  "Well,  what 
do  you  know.  I  have  to  admit  Lyndon  John- 
son'was  right  about  Viet  Nam."  It  is  kind  of 
fun  to  try  to  Imagine  some  of  these  scenes, 
and  I  admit  there  are  one  or  two  particular 
individuals  it  would  be  especially  Interesting 
to  watch  In  these  roles. 

But  there  Is  a  much  more  serious  point  In- 
volved. Viet  Nam  has  been  a  bitterly  divisive 
issue  in  American  life  for  some  two  and  a 
half  years,  ever  since  we  began  the  air  at- 
tacks on  the  North  and  made  the  first  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  ground  combat  units.  Viet 
Nam  will  continue  to  be  a  highly  divisive 
issue  until  the  Johnson  policy  has  unmis- 
takably failed  or  succeeded  I  think  that 
realization  will  come  not  In  a  single  thunder- 
clap some  Monday  morning,  but  In  an  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  over  several  months. 
And  when  that  happens — and  I  believe  it 
will  happen  in  1968  or  1969— then  surely 
there  is  plentv  of  other  business  America 
should  be  turning  to.  But  if  at  that  time 
everyone  must  still  insist  he  was  right  about 
Viet  Nam.  and  no  one  Is  willing  to  admit  he 
was  wrong,  then  I  am  afraid  we  are  doomed 
to  go  on  arguing  about  Viet  Nam.  This  could 
perpetuate  In  America  a  ve-y  sour  political 
and  intellectual  atmosphere.  It  would  not  be 
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an  atmosphere  favorable  to  trust  and  con- 
fidence and  purpose  m  our  national  life. 

PoUtlclans.  of  course,  are  notoriously  re- 
luctant to  admit  error.  Few  of  them  have  ever 
cone  so  far  as  Mayor  Florello  La  Guardla, 
NYU.  Law  School,  1910.  You  remember  his 
famous  line— 'When  I  make  a  mistake,  Its  a 

beaut."  .  ., 

The  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  my  graduation  from  college,  indeed 
for  more  than  a  decade  afterward,  w-as 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  There  Is  no  Instance  of 
President  Roosevelt  ever  pubUcly  acknowl- 
edging a  mistake, 

Harry  Truman  once  went  to  a  seminar  ac 
another  university  of  this  city— I  hope  ifs 
all  right  to  mention  the  name — it  was  Co- 
lumbia—and said  "On  the  big  things,  I  wa^ 
right.  And  on  the  little  things  .  .  .  well,  if 
there's  anvone  listening  here  who  hasn't  ever 
made  a  mistake,  let  him  put  on  his  wings 
and  fly  the  hell  out  of  here."  You  notice, 
of  course,  that  President  Truman  was  con- 
ceding mistakes  only  on  the  occasional  little 
thing  and  even  this  confession  did  not  ccme 
until  1959,  six  years  after  he  had  left  the 
White  House, 

President  Kennedy   has  been  credited  oy 
some   biographers  with  a  particularly   gen- 
erous  confession  of  error  after  the   Bay  or 
Pigs   when  he  said  he  would  not  try  "to  con- 
ceal responsibility  .  .  .  because  I  am  the  re- 
sponsible   officer   of    the    government.      This 
was   a   manly   but   I   think  entirely   obvious 
statement  of  a  simple  constitutional  fact.  In 
a  great  many  private  and  semi-private  re- 
marks  which   got  leaked  to   the  press  quit* 
rapidly.    President    Kennedy    made    it    very 
clear  that  he  felt  he  had  been  given  very  bad 
advice  bv  the   CIA  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff    and  that  his  error  was  in  underwrit- 
ing their  error.  They  In  turn  have  let  It  be 
known  that  they,  of  course,  were  right,  and 
that   the  crucial   error  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's because  he  watered  down  their  plans. 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  another  President  who 
is   not   on   the   record   with   many   acknowl- 
edgments of  fallibility.  He  did  say  at  a  press 
conference  In  February.  "From  time  to  time 
we  will  make  mistakes."  and  then  Just  last 
month  he  said,  -We  try  not  to  think  ourselves 
in  possession  of  all  truths  .  .  ."  At  flrst  glance 
these    are    appeallngly    humble    statements, 
but  then  you  begin  to  wonder  a  little  about 
that   "we  "   It's  somewhat  ambiguous,   per- 
haps a  trifle  Unperlal,  Or  maybe  Its  merely 
the    -editorial  we." 

Coming  to  the  editorial.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  Journallsu  have  never  been  notor- 
iously eager  to  acknowledge  their  mistakes. 
Many  Indeed,  have  perfected  a  smooth,  ef- 
fortless way  of  wklng  a  new  position  without 
ever  noting  that  they  once  held  qialte  the 
opposite  view. 

I  do  know  one  editor,  however,  who  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  faculty  in  confessing 
error  and  he  used  this  to  play  upon  the 
sympathies  of  his  staff;  they  felt  so  sorry  for 
a  man  who  could  make  so  many  mistakes 
that  they  would  do  almost  anything  for 
him  Indeed  one  of  his  colleagues  once  ac- 
cused him  of  practicing  "wrongmanship." 
This  is  really  very  rare. 

A  few  weeks  ago  In  New  York  I  attended  a 
ceremony  where  some  of  the  most  prestigious 
prizes  In  Journalism  were  being  distributed. 
One  of  the  recipients  made  a  gracefiU  little 
speech  saying,  among  other  things,  that  re- 
porters In  specialized  technical  fields  do  from 
time  to  time  make  mistakes.  But  I  thought 
the  particular  language  chosen  by  the  re- 
porter for  this  confession  was  revealing,  and 
so  I  wrote  It  down.  "No  reporter  in  these 
fields  has  totally  escaped  from  being  had  In 
some  particularly  difficult  and  humiliating 
way. "  Being  had— here  you  will  note  that 
the  main  burden  of  error  rests  not  so  much 
on  the  reporter  as  on  the  people  he  was  un- 
lucky enough  to  listen  to.  Perhaps  a  little 
like  the  President  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Maybe  Journalists  and  politicians  are  hope- 
lees  cases,  though  I  prefer  to  think  not.  But 


surely  everyone  would  agree  that  the  people 
who  should  t>e  first  and  frankest  In  admit- 
ting error  would  be  the  academic  Intellec- 
tuals with  their  totally  disinterested  dedica- 
tion to  free  inquiry  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
truth  If  the  academy  is  Indeed  faithful  to 
the  rigorous  standards  It  professes,  one  might 
expect  to  see  it  lead  the  way  when  there  are 
errors  to  be  acknowledged.  But  the  recent 
record  is  not  reassuring. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  remember  now,  but 
only  two  years  ago  much  of  the  Intellectual 
community  of  the  United  States  was  In  a 
furor  of  indignation  against  Lyndon  John- 
son's intervention  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public There  were  protest  meetings,  angry 
letters  to  the  editor,  paid  ads  in  the  papers 
with  hundreds  of  professors'  names  in  fine 
print  and  so  on.  A  much  louder  protest,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  than  the  PresidenTt's  Viet  Nam 
policy  had  then  begun  to  draw. 

Well     you    don't    hear    much    about    the 
Dominican   Republic   any   more.   It  has  not 
turned  into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  or  a 
nice    clean    Anglo-Saxon   model    democracy, 
and  like  almost  any  one  of  the  131  countries 
in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  dozen 
or  so  richest  and  most  stable,  the  Dominican 
Republic  could  have  a  revolution  tomorrow. 
But   in    the    meantime,    by   any    reasonable 
standards  for  lU  part  of  the  world,  it  Is  get- 
ting along  pretty  well.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that    President    Johnson's    Intervention    did 
any  lasting  harm  to  U.S.  relations  with  Latin 
America,  and  In  the  Dominican  Republic  it- 
self there  is  considerable  evidence  that  his 
intervention  did  quite  a  lot  of  good.  But  we 
certainly  don't  see   very  many  of   those  in- 
tellectuals   who    protested    the    President's 
Dominican    policy    now   coming    forward    by 
letter,  picket  line,  lecture,  editorial,  paid  ad, 
or  any  other  of  our  many  available  means  of 
free  speech  to  say,  "Well,  Johnson  was  right, 
and  I  was  wrong." 

I  wonder  If  it  will  be  this  generation  of 
university  graduates— yotir  generation— that 
could  perhaps  teach  Americans  how  to  be 
wrong.  All  it  takes  is  courage,  honesty,  self- 
respect,  grace — and  sometimes  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor can  help.  You  might  give  quite  a  lesson 
to  some  of  your  elders— Journalists,  politi- 
cians, even  some  professors  and  preachers. 

I  know  many  students  of  New  York  Unl- 
versltv  have  felt  deeply,  and  spoken  up 
stronglv,  on  Viet  Nam,  the  Issue  that  has 
domlna'ted  the  public  life  of  the  United 
States  for  haU  or  more  of  your  college  years. 
I  as  a  Trustee  of  this  University  am  proud 
that  so  many  of  you  have  taken  a  stand  in 
this  passionate  debate. 

Some  of  you  will  turn  out  to  have  been 
wrong.  It  is  In  the  way  you  react  to  that 
moment,  I  suggest,  that  you  will  get  a  chance 
to  take  another  sUnd — in  behalf  of  a  mature 
and  civilized  style  of  public  life  in  America. 

How  to  be  right'  is  something  of  an  art, 
too,  and  some  of  you  will  get  a  chance  to 
show  your  skill  at  that,  when  the  Viet  Nam 
returns  are  finally  in.  How  to  be  right  In 
ways  that  make  It  a  Uttle  easier  for  the  peo- 
ple who  were  wrong  to  decide  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  that  make  it  easier  for  all  of  us 
to  turn  together  to  a  fresh  agenda. 

You  know,  after  a  war  we  Americans  do 
a  beautiful  Job  of  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
the  enemy.  Look  at  Japan  and  Germany  to- 
day. After  Viet  Nam,  I  think  many  of  the 
most  serious  wounds  will  be  internal,  right 
here  at  home,  and  some  of  the  most  grievous 
will  be  in  this  very  deeply  divided  city  of 
New  York. 

Looking  ahead  to  that  time,  we  might 
perhaps  begin  even  now,  without  in  any  way 
restricting  the  Viet  Nam  debate,  to  let  a 
certain  measure  of  modesty  and  generosity 
Into  the  dialogue.  As  to  what  wUl  or  won't 
work  in  Viet  Nam.  we  might  begin  by  ad- 
mitting that  we  are  all  to  some  extent 
guessing.  Nothing  is  guaranteed.  So  far  as 
the  morality  of  the  policy  is  concerned,  we 
might  do  weU  to  credit  all  parties  to   the 


debate  with  decent  motives  and  a  normal 
sense  of  human  compassion.  We  might  also 
try,  even  as  we  go  on  arguing,  to  reawaken 
some  sense  among  us  of  community.  As 
Americans  we  have  come  a  long  way  together; 
our  history,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
really  reads  pretty  well. 

I  was  in  Viet  Nam  last  month,  and  one  day 
in  Saigon  I  met  a  New  York  University  alum- 
nus named  Hoang  Nang  Oanh,  He  took  a 
Master's  degree  here  in  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence. Class  of  1964.  He  is  now  a  Third 
Lieutenant— they  have  such  a  thing— In  the 
South  Vietnamese  army.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  he  said  to  me,  "You  know  it  is 
only  two  days  from  Saigon  to  Washington, 
but  it  is  also  200  years." 

The  Incrediblv  audacious  thing  that  Third 
Lieutenant  Oarih— and  a  few  million  other 
people  in  South  Viet  Nam— and  we  Ameri- 
cans—are trvlng  to  do,  is  to  defend  not  so 
much  a  nation  as  the  possibility  that  South 
Viet  Nam  can  become  a  nation.  It's  a  very 
tough  proposition.  We  may  fail.  If  so  I  hope 
that  I,  as  one  who  has  supported  the  policy, 
will  be  prompt  to  admit  that  we  had  at- 
tempted something  beyond  our  powers 

But  you  know,  we  may  Just  succeed.  And 
if  that  happens,  I  hope  that  the  many 
thoughtful  and  dedicated  Americans  who 
have  opposed  the  policy  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  country  is  sometimes 
capable  of  even  more  than  we  should  dare 
to  dream. 
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HOW  TO  CUT  SPENDING  SHARPLY 
AND  RESPONSIBLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  suc- 
ceedingly  over  the  past  few  weeks,  more 
and  more  critical  appraisal  of  adminis- 
tration economic  policy  has  been  raised. 
And  heard  throughout  this  criticism  is 
the  reasoning  that  it  is  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment sector  to  meet  the  threat  of  In- 
flation and  recession;  that,  indeed, 
wasteful  public  spending  and  inflation- 
ary pressures  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  September  23  issue  of  Business 
■Week  contains  an  editorial  aptly  stating 
the  current  dilemma.  The  editorial  says 
in  part: 

The  President  would  be  well-advised  to  re- 
spond to  this  resistance  and  make  a  really 
tough  program-by-program  review  of  his 
budget.  Every  billion  dollars  in  outlays  he 
can  cut  is  a  billion  dollars  that  could  be 
scaled  off  the  needed  tax  bill.  All  programs- 
militarv,  space,  agriculture,  public  works, 
and  welfare— need  to  be  subjected  to  fiscal 
scrutiny,  with  an  eye  to  eliminating  fat  and 
pork. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  room  today 
for  policies  which  misallocate  valuable 
resources.  Government  spending  pro- 
grams should  be  funded  only  if  they  can 
return  signiflcaht  benefits.  But  this  has 
not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

A  major  gap  now  exists  between  the 
exjected  rate  of  return  on  investment 
in  the  public  sector  and  the  rate  found 
in  the  private  sector.  The  rate  used  in 
Government  projects  corresponds  to  the 
historical  coupon  rate  on  outstanding 
long-term  Government  bonds.  This  rate 
is  slightly  over  3  percent,  even  though 
the  Government  is  currently  paying  more 
than  5  percent.  When  the  low  rate  is  ap- 
plied to  Government  planned  projects,  it 
means  that  funds  transferred  to  the  pub- 
lic sector  will  be  used  in  spending  pro- 
grams which  do  not  necessarily  yield 
large-scale  benefits  on  any  realistic 
basis. 
In  the  study  of  economics,  the  term 


"cost"  includes  an  evaluation  of  the 
alternative  uses  in  which  a  resource  could 
have  been  used,  A  low  estimate  of  op- 
portimity  cost  understates  the  real  cost 
of  a  project;  it  creates  inflationary  pres- 
sures, an  increasing  national  debt,  and 
lower  overall  economic  growth. 

Members  of  the  economics  professions 
are  adamant  that  the  administration  is 
applying  the  wrong  discount  rate.  In 
recent  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government,  a  group  of  leading  econ- 
omists agreed  that  the  private  sector 
discount  rate  should  be  the  relevant 
rate  for  public  projects.  These  econ- 
omists testified  that  by  using  the 
private  sector  rate — which  they  noted  was 
at  least  10  percent,  and  perhaps  as  high 
as  15  percent — billions  of  dollars  in  long- 
term  public  works  type  programs  could 
be  pared  from  the  budget. 

This  criticism  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  begin  slicing  away  at  every  Gov- 
ernment program.  That  is  not  either  the 
idea  or  the  intent  of  these  remarks.  The 
point  to  be  raised  is  that  many  possibil- 
ities do  exist  for  cutting  back  administra- 
tion spending  requests.  It  is  within  the 
role  of  Congress  to  insist  that  realistic 
discount  rates  be  applied  to  both  existing 
and  future  budget  plans.  Already  I  have 
asked  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior redo  its  cost-benefit  calculations 
on  projects  imdertaken  during  the  past 
3  years,  showing  comparisons  tvith  the 
present  rate  and  the  discount  rate  used 
in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Business  Week  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Two  Sides  of  Fiscal  Policy," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Two  Sides  of  Fiscal  Policy 
The  ertdence  is  mounting  that  the  Admin- 
istration is  right  m  calling  for  fiscal  measures 
to  damp  down  inflationary  pressure  and  to 
maintain  balance  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Per- 
sonal Income  took  a  $4  5-blllion  upward  Jump 
In  August.  Industrial  production  climbed 
more  than  a  full  point  in  the  same  month. 
At  the  rat«  these  indicators  are  moving, 
it  is  likely  that  gross  national  product  will 
cUmb  by  almost  $15-blUlon  in  the  current 
quarter — of  which  about  two-thirds  wUl  be 
real  gains,  and  one-third  will  represent  price 
inflation. 

With  military  spending  on  Vietnam  slated 
to  rise  and  the  deficit  In  the  federal  budget 
widening,  there  Is  genuine  danger  that  we 
will  have  a  worsening  of  inflation  If  the  Ad- 
mlnstration  falls  to  take  restrictive  action. 
This  would  surely  bring  back  tight  money, 
hurt  capital  spending  and  housing- and  in 
effect,  replav  the  policy  blunders  of  1966. 

A  very  substantial  majority  of  informed 
economists,  buslnesmen,  and  bankers  have 
now  agreed  that  taxes  must  be  raised— and 
have  so  advised  the  House  Ways  &  Means 
Committee.  Nevertheless,  the  committee's 
powerful  chairman.  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills,  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  and 
a  substantial  majority  of  his  commlttw  are 
not  going  to  go  along  with  the  Administra- 
tion's t.ax  request  unless  tlie  President  shows 
that  he  is  willing  to  cut  the  expenditure  side 
of  the  budget. 

It  will  do  no  good  for  the  Administration 
to  contend  that  this  Is  impossible  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam  still  escalating,  the  war  on 
poverty  and  urban  squalor  still  building,  and 
new  programs  like  the  "thin"  anti-missile  de- 
fense system   getting  under   way.   The  hard 


poUtlcal  fact  the  Administration  must  face  Is 
that  the  proposed  tax  increase  is  bitterly  un- 
popular, not  merely  with  congressmen  but 
with  the  voters  to  whom  they  respond.  It  Is 
too  easy  to  assume  that  this  resistance  is 
simply  based  on  short-sighted  self-interest. 
There  is  some  of  this,  of  cotirse,  but  resist- 
ance also  stems  from  concerns  over  inequities 
among  different  taxpayers  and  industries  that 
would  result  from  the  proposed  flat  10 '"t 
surtax  It  also  reflects  widespread  popular 
discontent  with  the  Administration's  man- 
agement of  public  policy,  and  a  feeling 
not  very  clearly  deflned,  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  do  too  much  in  too  many 
different  directions. 

The  President  would  be  well-advised  to 
respond  to  the  resistance  and  make  a  really 
tough  program-by-program  review  of  his 
budget.  Every  billion  dollars  In  outlays  he  can 
cut  Is  a  billion  dollars  that  could  be  scaled 
off  the  needed  tax  bill.  All  programs- mili- 
tary, space,  agriculture,  public  works,  and 
welfare — need  to  be  subjected  to  fiscal 
scrutiny,  with  an  eye  to  eliminating  fat  and 
pork. 

After  the  President  has  demonstrated  that 
he  Is  determined  to  meet  the  sort  of  stiff  crit- 
icism he  is  getting  from  Wilbur  Mills,  he  will 
win  the  size  and  kind  of  tax  increase  the 
country  needs.  But  this  struggle  over  fiscal 
policy  is  going  to  take  more  time — probably 
until  the  last  hours  of  the  Congressional  ses- 
sion late  this  fall. 


SUBSIDIES  FOR  MARYLAND 
TOBACCO  EXPORTS 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  yester- 
day I  had  the  opportimity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  F\)reign 
Agricultural  Operations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  a  bill  (H.R. 
7986  >  which  would  allow  Maryland  to- 
bacco farmers  to  receive  subsidies  for  to- 
bacco exports.  I  have  cosponsored  in  the 
Senate,  S.  1444,  identical  to  H.R.  7986. 
and  currently  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj'. 

For  more  than  a  year,  now,  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultui-e  has  continued 
to  discriminate  against  Maryland  to- 
bacco exports  by  denying  the  Maryland 
farmers  a  subsidy  of  5  cents  a  pound  of 
tobacco.  The  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  put  an  end  to  this  discrimi- 
nation visited  upon  Maryland  tobacco 
farmers  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Joseph  D  Ttdinos 
Before  the  Foreign  AoBicuLTiniAL  Opera- 
tions SLTBCOMMm-EE  OF  THE  HOUSE  AORI- 
CLTLTtlRE       COMMITTEE       REGARDING       EXPORT 

SrBSiDiES  FOR  Maryland  Tobacco,  October 

3.    1967 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  this  morning  to 
urge  this  subcommittee  to  £u;t  favorably  on 
H  R.  7986.  a  bill  to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities.  This  bill 
would  allow  Maryland  tobacco  farmers  to 
receive  subsidies  for  tobacco  exports  regard- 
less of  their  disapproval  of  marketing  quotas. 

Maryland  tobacco  has  been  an  Important 
export  crop  since  colonial  times.  Today,  five 
counties  in  Maryland  grow  tobacco,  and 
three  of  them  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
tJils  crop  to  sustain  their  economy.  In  fact, 
both  the  federal  and  state  governments  have 
spent  considerable  effort  and  money  in  re- 


cent years  to  develop  the  economies  of  these 
counties.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
classified  one  of  these  counties  as  economi- 
cally "depressed,"  but,  regardless,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  continued  to 
deny  a  subsidy  that  would  protect  Its  tobacco 
and  thus  Its  economy  The  economic  effect 
of  the  denial  of  this  export  subsidy  to  Mary- 
land tobacco  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  not  only  felt  directly  by  the  tobacco 
farmers  and  dealers,  but  by  countless  citi- 
zens of  the  five  Southern  Maryland  coun- 
ties where  tobacco  is  the  prime  cash  crop 
and  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the  to- 
bacco industry.  Only  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  Con- 
gress end  the  unjustifiable  treatment  which 
Marvland  tobacco  exports  have  been  sub- 
jected to  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  would  like  to  Indicate  briefly  how  this 
problem  developed. 

On  February  25,  1966,  faced  with  a  second 
consecutive  Ib'^r  cut  in  acreage  allotments, 
the  Maryland  tobacco  growers  voted  against 
marketing  quotas.  Having  elected  to  take 
their  chances  on  the  workings  of  a  free 
market,  the  Maryland  producers  assumed 
that  their  crops  would  have  the  same  com- 
petitive advantages  as  other  tobacco.  Sub- 
sequent action  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prove  these  assumptions  wrong.  On 
June  10,  1966,  the  Department  announce,-! 
that  Maryland  growers,  who  had  rejected 
acreage  quotas,  would  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  newly-created  export  subsidies  of  5 
cents  per  i>ound  of  tobacco  This  action  was 
taken  even  though  the  export  subsidy  was  in- 
stituted, according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  help  American  tobacco  "re- 
gain and  expand  foreign  markets."  In  light  of 
this  rationale  for  the  subsidy,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  Departments  conflicting 
position  of  denying  the  subsidy  for  Mary- 
land tobacco.  This  discriminatory  decision  by 
the  Department  can  only  be  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  punish  Maryland  tobacco  farmers 
for  voting  to  remove  acreage  allotment  con- 
trols for  the  1966  crops. 

It  must  be  noted  that  It  would  have  been 
Impossible  for  Maryland  tobacco  farmers  to 
know  at  the  time  of  their  vote  that  they 
would  be  denied  export  payments  as  a  result 
of  their  decision  to  reject  acreage  restrictions. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  the  Depart- 
ments  inconsistent  action.  Furthermore,  the 
farmer  did  not  know  at  the  time  he  voted 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wa^^c- 
tlvely  considering  the  Implementation  \of 
this  export  subsidy  program,  and,  to  col»i- 
pound  tne  hardship  on  the  Maryland  to- 
bacco farmer,  the  Department  even  refused 
to  extend  the  export  payments  to  previous 
crops  that  were  grown  under  acreage  con- 
trols. 

The  Maryland  Congressional  delegation  haa 
constantly  tried  to  persuade  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  rescind  its  decision  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  committee's  records 
copies  of  correspondence  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation has  had  with  Secretary  Freeman.  I 
think  these  letters  clearly  indicate  the  detail 
to  which  we  have  gone  In  stating  the  case 
for  the  Maryland  tobacco  farmer 

Members  of  the  delegation  and  their  staff 
personnel  have  spent  many  hours  in  con- 
ference and  consultation  with  officials,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Maryland  Port  Authority 
and  the  steamship  trade  association,  mem- 
Oers  of  the  banking  fraternity,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  the  American  Tobacco  Ex- 
porters Committee,  agricultural  officials  at 
the  Universltv  of  Maryland,  and  growers  and 
dealers.  Virtually  all  of  these  organizations 
and  individuals  have  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  Maryland  tobacco 
farmer  and  the  belief  that  Maryland  is  being 
unjustlv  punished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  decision  Secretary  Freeman 
savs  he  interprets  the  law  to  forbid  the  pay- 
ment of  an  export  subsidy  for  uncontrolled 
crops.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  does 
provide  that  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
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avaUable  for  any  crop  of  tobacco  for  which 
marlteung  quotas  have  been  dlaapproved  by 
producers,  but,  the  language  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
which  provides  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  Initiate  export  subeldy  pro- 
eraroB.  Is  broad  enough  to  allow  export  pay- 
ment* to  be  made  on  non-price  supported 
crope.  ItsUtesthat:  „„h  („ 

•In  the  fuimiment  of  Its  purposes  and  In 
carrying  out  its  annual  budget  programs  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Government  CorporaUon  Act. 
the  Corporation  U  authorized  to  use  Us  gen- 
eral powers  to — 

•■(f)  Export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid 
in  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for, 
airrlcultura:  commodities."  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUon  Charter  Act.  15  U.S.C.A.  Sec.  714 

'"^At  a  meeting  on  September  16th.  1966  be- 
tween the  Maryland  delegation  and  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Godfrey.  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  was  admitted  by 
Department  officials  that  they  possessed  the 
authority  to  grant  Maryland  an  export  sub- 
sidy In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  the  legal  au- 
thority to  interpret  subsection  (f)  of  Sec- 
Uon  714  (C)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poraUon Charter  Act  so  as  to  allow  Maryland 
tob&cco  farmers  to  be  included  in  the  export 
subsidy  program.  But  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  continued  to  say  NO  to  the 
Maryland  tobacco  farmers — continued  to 
deny  them  export  subsidy  payments— con- 
tinued to  punish  them  for  their  referendum 
vote — and  continued  to  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  7.000  Maryland  tobacco 
farmers. 

It  Is  in  the  face  of  this  conUnued  refusal 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  extend 
export  subsidies  to  Maryland  tobacco  farm- 
ers that  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  HJl.  7986. 
I  am  co-sponsor  of  similar  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
change  the  present  Interpretation  of  the  laws 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  spelling 
out  that  acreage  controls  are  not  to  be  United 
to  payments  of  agricultural  export  com- 
modity subsidies.  The  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUon  Act  does  not  limit  export  sub- 
sidies to  price  supported  crops.  It  was  never 
intended  that  acreage  allotment  controls 
should  be  linted  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUon  as  a  criteria  for  receiving  export 
Bubcldies.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  cited  any  precedents  or  clear  statu- 
tory language  to  support  their  administra- 
Uve  decision. 

The  continued  imposlUon  of  such  a  penalty 
could  lead  to  the  eventual  destruction  of  the 
Maryland  tobacco  Industry.  Maryland  tobac- 
co ha«  been  lilstorlcally  dependent  on  foreign 
markets.  In  dollar  value  between  ^~i  and  '*[  of 
every  Maryland  crop  is  exported.  It  is 
absolutely  essenUal  to  the  Maryland  growers 
that  they  maintain  and  Increase  their  share 
of  foreign  consumption.  If  Maryand  tobacco 
Is  continually  discriminated  against  on  the 
export  market.  European  customers  will  find 
substitute  tobacco  for  their  blends. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Committee  a 
copy  of  a  unsolicited  letter  from  the 
Portuguese  tobacco  Industry  to  an  .American 
exporter  of  Maryland  tobacco.  It  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  absence  of  subsidy  will 
place  Maryland  tobacco  at  a  relaUve  disad- 
vantage on  the  foreign  market,  threaten  the 
future  of  consumption  abroad  and  encourage 
the  use  of  foreign  grown  Maryland -type 
tobacco  as  a  substitute.  Maryland  tobacco 
can  not  be  allowed  to  remain  non-competl- 
Uve  on  the  world  market.  There  Ls  neither  a 
legal  nor  a  logical  Justification  for  withhold- 
ing export  subsidies  from  Maryland  tobacco. 
Unless  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  posi- 
tion Is  changed.  a«  H  R.  7986  would  do.  Mar\- 
land's  annual  expKjrta  will  be  lost  to  other 
countries.  This,   plus  the  grave  injury  im- 


posed upon  the  growers  in  the  five  Maryand 
counUes,  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  this 
unprecedented  and  dubiotis  decision  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7986. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  STAhfDARDS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
many  years,  highway  safety  in  our  coun- 
try has  been  the  victim  of  what  Will 
Rogers  used  to  say  about  the  weather — 
everybody  talks  about  it  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it.  Or,  at  least,  nobody 
did  enough  to  reverse  the  shocking  level 
of  highway  accidents,  injuries,  fatalities, 
and  property  damage. 

In  1966.  Congress  passed  two  laws 
which,  in  sum,  are  meant  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  American  highway  safety  prob- 
lem. The  National  Traffic  Safety  Act  of 
1966  deals  with  the  vehicle  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  safety  of  the  highway 
traveler's  immediate  environment.  The 
National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
aims  at  improving  State  and  community 
highway  safety  programs  with  the  fund- 
ing and  advisory  support  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Both  of  these  acts  are  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  first,  involving  auto  safety 
features,  has  received  by  far  the  heaviest 
public  attention  up  to  now.  But  the  sec- 
ond, dealing  with  State  and  local  high- 
way safety  efforts,  actually  will  have  a 
much  greater  impact  upon  the  driving 
habits  and  practices  of  millions  of  indi- 
vidual Americans. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
transmitted  to  Congress  the  Federal 
standards  which  he  approved  for  appli- 
cation to  State  and  local  highway  safety 
efforts.  Tliese  13  standards  represent  the 
first  concrete  demonstration  of  Federal 
activity  under  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Act.  As  such,  they  deserve  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  every  citizen  who 
has  a  stake  in  making  our  highways 
safer. 

The  standards  cover  a  variety  of  per- 
formance areas  including  driver  educa- 
tion, licensing  and  relicensing  examina- 
tions, motorcycle  driver  protection,  ve- 
hicle inspection,  and  others.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  one  in  the  admin- 
istration or  anywhere  else  claims  that 
these  standards  represent  all  that  ulti- 
mately needs  to  be  done  by  States  and 
cities  to  bring  highway  accident  figures 
to  an  absolute  minimum.  Instead,  they 
represent  realistic  goals  at  which  States 
and  communities  can  begin  aiming  today, 
with  tiie  firm  hope  of  achievement  in  the 
near  future.  But  if  that  achievement  is 
to  mean  anything,  we  cannot  back  away 
from  the  Federal  commitment.  We  must 
restore  the  highway  safety  funds  cut  by 
the  House. 

It  is  worth  stressing  that  these  stand- 
ards are  the  first  of  many  steps  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  committed  to 
take  imder  the  act.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  will  be  continually  work- 
ing to  develop  additional  or  Improved 
standards  which  may  be  found  necessary 
to  advance  its  program. 

These  standards  will  be  aired  and  proc- 
essed with  the  advice  of  the  States  and 
cities  themselves,  the  National  Highway 


Safety  Advisory  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  all  other  interested 
governmental   and   private   groups. 

Thus,  we  can  be  assured  that  the  full 
exchange  of  views  which  contributed  to 
development  of  the  first  standards,  also 
will  be  provided  in  connection  with  fu- 
ture standards. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  no 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  more  important  than  the  saving  of 
American  lives  and  property.  And  the 
President  has  labored  diligently  to  that 
end. 

The  new  highway  safety  program  is  an 
excellent  example. 
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THE  DOVE  WHO  FLIES  WITH  HIS 
OWN  WINGS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  every 
day  of  continued  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  more  and  more  Americans 
are  questioning  the  extent  and  purpose 
of  our  involvement  in  Asia.  My  personal 
opposition  to  this  tragic  bloodbath  is  a 
matter  of  record.  Among  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  views  and  attitudes  are  turn- 
ing, are  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber.  This  is  hearten- 
ing, for  there  has  been  a  long  period  in 
which  only  a  handful  of  us  raised  our 
voices  in  the  most  unpopular  of  all  politi- 
cal actions — open  dissent  with  the  ad- 
ministration. We  have  all  paid  a  price  for 
our  convictions.  One  of  the  most  coura- 
geous and  eloquent  of  this  small  group 
has  been  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChtjrchL  His  courage 
perhaps  cost  him  most  dearly,  for  it  sub- 
jected him  to  a  vicious  public  attack  in 
his  own  State — an  attack  financed  from 
out  of  State  by  a  wealthy,  unscrupulous 
individual,  using  both  his  money  and  un- 
witting   people    as    tools    for    personal 
power.  An  effort  was  made  to  recall  the 
distinguished  Senator   from  Idaho   be- 
cause of  his  honest  concern  over  our  in- 
volvement in  Asia. 

What  has  been  the  reaction  to  this  un- 
waiTanted  attack?  One  of  the  most  de- 
finitive accounts  of  public  reaction  was 
published  on  September  3.  1967,  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  Sunday  Ore- 
gonian.  Reporter  Blaine  Schulz  traveled 
with  Senator  Frank  Church  in  Idaho.  I 
commend  this  article  to  all  Senators,  for 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  integrity  In 
public  office  is  still  a  most-valued  char- 
acteristic of  an  elected  official  and  that 
the  American  people  want  no  part  of  a 
rubberstamp  politician.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Dove  Who  Flies  WrrH  His  Own  WiNon 
(By  Blaine  Schulz) 
The  sun  was  high  In  the  sky  and  the  95- 
degree  heat  was  like  an  oven. 

Sen.  Prank  Church,  the  43-year-old  Stan- 
ford-educated politician  from  Idaho,  sat  with 
me  in  the  back  seat  of  a  car  that  wound 
its  way  through  the  parched,  high  valley 
south  of  McCall.  Idaho,  on  the  way  to  Boise. 
I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  why  he  is  a 
"dove"— why  he  had  taken  on  the  unpopular 
role  of  a  "dissenter  on  American  foreign 
policy. 
It  was  well  known  he  doesn't  believe  the 


United  States  Is  facing  the  Communists  In 
Vietnam  in  some  sort  of  Armageddon. 

His  previous  pronouncements  had  Indi- 
cated he  sees  the  war  as  a  civil  conflict  that 
the  United  States  was  unwise  to  get  Involved 

in. 

Now.  coatless.  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up.  he 
hazarded  no  miracle  cures  about  Southeast 
Asia  but  said  the  hour  is  late  and  America 
must  find  new  priorities  on  how  it  is  spend- 
ing monev  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  said  he  rated  the  war  In  Vietnam  "as 
a  blunder  that  we  are  stuck  with"  and  would 
explain  why.  ^    _,      .. 

Sen.  Church,  the  night  before,  had  ad- 
dressed the  Young  Democrats  of  Idaho  at 
a  convention  in  the  Payette  Lake  resort  town 
of  McCall.  He  had  struck  hard  at  what  he 
culled  the  "apostles  of  fear  In  America."  who. 
he  said,  "would  have  us  believe  that  the 
world  is  a  great  Red  sea  into  which  we  are 
rapidly  sinking." 

In  the  oratory  at  the  convention,  the  Dem- 
ocratic senator  had  cited  numerous  examples 
of  hysteria.  Fearful  men.  he  said,  "see  every 
step  "toward  peace  as  a  sell-out.  every  attempt 
to  deal  with  dangerous  tensions  as  appease- 
ment, every  rational  act  of  confidence  as  a 
signal  of  Impending  doom." 

He  had  told  the  Young  Democrats  that 
"Communism  Is  not  taking  over"  because 
"It  is  too  poor  a  system  for  that,  and  It  isn't 
even  holding  its  own." 

Now  as  the  engine  droned  monotonously 
along  the  road  through  the  hot.  high  grazing 
land,  Church  glanced  at  the  livestock 
munching  a  noon  meal. 

Turning  to  me.  he  brushed  aside  a  heavy 
crop  of  black  hair  and  elaborated  on  the  topic 
of  hysteria,  fear  and  self-delusion, 

"Tills  notion."  he  said,  "that  we  are  some- 
how going  to  settle  everything  by  teaching 
the  Communists  a  lesson  In  Vietnam  U  a 
grandiose  self-delusion." 

He  said  he  believes  the  Communists  and 
the  followers  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  are  going  to 
continue  to  seek  their  own  way.  "We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  ferment  and  revolution 
that  we  will  not  see  an  end  of  In  our  time. 
We've  got  to  learn  to  live  In  this  kind  of  an 
untidy  and  uncomfortable  world.  There  are 
not  weapons  enough  In  our  arsenal  or  money 
enough  in  our  tre.isury  to  damp  down  the 
smouldering  fires  of  revolution  everywhere  in 
the  world,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  our 
purpose." 

What  we  have  to  get  over,  he  said,  "is  our 
paranoiac  fear  of  communism  and  be  less 
concerned  about  other  people's  ideologies." 
Americans,  he  said,  should  learn  from 
Vietnam  not  to  Involve  themselves  In  the 
future  In  a  foreign  war  "where  our  own  vital 
national  Interests  are  not  really  at  stake." 
This  means,  he  said,  "we  must  learn  to  keep 
our  commitments  commenstirate  with  our 
real  interests." 

Loosening  his  shirt  to  let  in  a  fresh  breeze 
around  his  neck,  the  boylsh-looklng  senator 
let  the  words  flow  through  a  gesture  made 
by  an  outstretched  palm:  "Vietnam  Is  the 
end  product  of  frozen  patterns  of  thought 
that  have  resulted  from  the  prolongation  of 
the  Cold  war." 

America's  "obsession  with  Communism," 
which  permits  It  to  follow  a  1947  foreign 
policy  In  1967,  "has  caused  us  to  pursue  a 
policy  that  contradicted  the  principle  we 
stood  for  everywhere  else  In  Asia  and  Africa — 
the  right  of  self-determination  and  an  end 
to  colonialism."  he  said. 

Drawing  from  a  metaphor  used  by  Har- 
vard's John  K.  Palrbank,  a  noted  American 
authority  on  Par  Eastern  affairs,  the  Idaho 
senator  said.  "We  sleep  In  the  same  bed  the 
French  slept  in  though  we  dream  very  dif- 
ferent dreams." 

To  the  Vietnamese,  he  said,  "we  are  now 
the  foreigners  in  their  house." 

Wracked  by  the  Birch-oriented  drive  to 
have  him  recalled  from  the  U.S.  Senate  be- 
cause he  has  served  himself  up  as  spokesman 


for  an  unpopular  cause  on  affairs  dealing 
with  Southeast  Asia  and  American  policy 
abroad,  tiie  "Boy  Orator  of  Idaho."  is.  never- 
theless, reaching  a  new  peak  in  his  career. 
This  is  because  the  recaU  movement  is 
turning  in  his  favor.  Even  the  Republicans 
In  Idaho  admit  the  charges  against  Church 
are  unsupportable. 

Said  Valley  County  Republican  district  at- 
tornev  Larrv  Schoenhut,  "Before  the  recall. 
Church  was  dead.  The  people  feel  this  way. 
•We  like  the  Independency  here.  Somebody 
is  picking  on  Prank  Church.'  " 

By  taking  the  recall  movement  to  the 
District  Court  in  Idaho,  the  conservatives 
"are  helping  out  Frank  Church."  Schoenhut 
said. 

Responsible  Republicans  in  the  state,  he 
said,  believe  that  "if  you  don't  like  a  man. 
vote  against  him."  Attempting  to  remove  a 
senator  because  you  don't  agree  with  him 
is  not  the  right  way  to  tackle  the  problem, 
he  said. 

The  man-ln-the-streefs  reaction  to  the 
recall  attempt,  which  was  fostered  by  Call- 
fornlans,  is  this;  "Sounds  like  a  bunch  of 
kooks  to  me."  Such  Is  the  appraisal  of  Demo- 
crat Cecil  D.  Andrus.  Oroflno  businessman 
who  tried  for  the  governor's  seat  In  the  last 
election  and  lost. 

Thus,  basic  Idaho  provincialism— the  mis- 
trust of  "carpetbaggers  and  outsiders"  Is 
working  In  Church's  favor. 

Many  Democrat.?,  Republicans,  and  pwlltl- 
cal  observers  In  Idaho  believe  Church  could 
not  have  stumbled  onto  a  better  attention- 
getter  for  his  election  campaign  coming  up 
next  year  if  he  had  dreamed  it  up  with  all 
his  Party's  congressional  aides  In  Washing- 
ton, 

The  recall  Is  a  rall>-ing  force,  causing  the 
man-ln-the-street  to  have  a  second  look  at 
the  credlbUlty  of  Church's  record.  Moreover. 
It  gives  Church  and  the  Democrats  a  good 
chance  to  point  out  what  his  record  really 
Is.  As  a  Grand  View.  Idaho,  farmer  and 
former  state  senator.  Harold  Collett.  put  it, 
"I  personally  am  a  Hawk."  Of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  he  said.  "I  believe  we  can  get  away 
with  it.  but  I  feel  the  senators  position  is 
basically  responsible.  We  all  agree  with 
(Church's)  policy  statement  against  uni- 
lateral withdrawal." 

A  man  outside  a  restaurant  In  Cascade. 
Ida.,  responding  to  the  question  of  the  recall 
movement,  said.  "It  will  elect  him;  it  makes 
a  martjT  out  of  him." 

In  recent  years,  Idaho  has  been  moving  to 
the  right  The  recall  petition  was  presented 
by  a  citizen  of  Idaho.  Gene  M.  Mileck.  dog- 
catcher  from  St.  Maries,  but  It  was  printed  In 
California. 

The  chief  advisor  for  the  recall  movement. 
Ronald  Rankin,  was  once  a  leader  of  the 
right-wing  political  movement  In  Orange  and 
Los  Angeles  Counties  in  California  before 
moving  to  Idaho  two  years  ago.  He  has  gone 
to  the  District  Court  in  Idaho  to  force  Sec- 
retary of  State  Pete  Penarrusa  to  accept  the 
Initial  recall  petition,  which  Penarrusa 
turned  down  because  of  a  ruling  from  Idaho 
Atty.  Gen.  Allan  Shepard  that  a  petition  in 
Idaho  to  recall  a  U.S.  senator  Is  against  the 
ConsUtutlon. 

The  petition  against  Church  specifies  that 
he  should  be  recalled  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  military  measures  which  would  help 
win  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Church's  sup- 
I>ort  of  the  Soviet  consular  treaty,  "thereby 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Soviet  Union." 
Rankin,  it  Is  reported,  doesn't  believe  he 
can  now  get  the  required  24,538  signatures 
necessary  for  a  successful  recall  petition,  but 
he  believes  the  issue  should  be  tested.  Church, 
himself,  said  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  "test" 
in  the  courts  so  long  as  It  is  carried  out  with 
fair  play. 

For  Church,  the  danger  Is  not  so  much  in 
the  recall  petition  as  it  Is  that  the  insinua- 
tions and  charges  may  return  to  haunt  him 
in  the  coming  election.  Voters  may  feel  they 


were  right  In  going  against  the  recall,  but 
they  could  choose  to  throw  him  out  of  office 
when  they  get  In  the  voting  booth. 

So  the  senator  has  been  working  hard  to 
mend  his  fences  at  home. 

Six  months  ago.  the  people  who  make  bets 
on  the  futures  of  politicians,  were  saying  that 
Frank  Church  could  not  get  re-elected  Thl.^ 
feeling  was  reflected  In  the  comment  from 
a  housewife  In  the  resort  town  of  McCall. 
"I  feel  Frank  lost  a  little  touch  with  the 
Idaho  people  for  awhile.  During  the  time  of 
President  Kennedy  he  got  a  little  federally 
involved."  She  added.  "I  don't  believe  they 
have  any  leglUmate  reason  for  the  recall." 

Now.  having  held  13  courthouse  confer- 
ences with  the  home  folks  since  March  and 
traveling  home  every  chance  he  gets,  the 
youthfia  senator  Is  finding  again  what  It 
"means  to  have  his  hand  squeezed,  to  serve  as 
mother  confessor  and  counselor. 

A  big,  boyish  grin  and  easy  laughter  erupts 
from  his  face  as  he  meets  the  townspeople, 
one  by  one,  In  a  small  room  In  the  court- 
house, as  he  did  recently  In  a  conference  In 
Cascade,  the  home  of  1,000  and  the  seat  of 
Valley  County. 

An  elderly  woman  walked  into  the  small  of- 
fice, and  he  greeted  her  "Im  surely  glad  to 
see  you.  How's  your  son?"  At  the  conclusion 
of  tiie  conference,  when  the  woman  stood  up 
to  leave,  he  said.  "I'll  give  your  regards  to 
Mrs.  Clark."  (Mrs.  Clark  is  Church's  mother- 
in-law.  Church  married  the  daughter  of  the 
late  federal  Judge  and  Gov.  Chase  Clark  of 
Idaho.) 

At  no  point  during  the  conferences  did 
anvone  bring  up  the  matter  of  the  recall  or 
of  Church's  position  on  Vietnam,  except  for 
one  man.  who  said.  "I  want  to  shake  your 
hand.  Anyone  who  has  caused  the  stir  you 
have  deserves  suppwrt." 

Church  said  later,  however,  that  some  of 
his  Town  House  conferences  had  elicited  com- 
ments from  persons  who  wanted  to  talk  about 
foreign  affairs  and  his  posiUons  on  the  war. 
But  in  the  rural  areas,  such  as  Cascade,  the 
questions  deal  with  personal  problems  faced 
by  the  constituents.  Water  rights,  life  estates, 
irrigation  taxes  are  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple who  come  In  to  see  the  senator.  One 
woman  complained  she  could  not  get  a  fed- 
eral loan  to  get  her  son  into  college. 

If  these  quesUons  seemed  small  compared 
to  the  big  Issues  Involving  foreign  affairs. 
Church  gave  no  hint  of  it  and  promised  to 
write  to  the  people  who  could  do  something 
about  the  problems  with  which  the  towns- 
people were  concerned. 

A  little  past  noon,  we  walked  with  the  tall, 
boyish  figure  down  the  street  to  a  luncheon 
at  "a  cafe  in  Cascade.  His  youthfulness  and 
relaxed  manner  betrayed  the  restlessness  he 
feels  now. 

"After  I  turned  40,  I  discovered  I  don't 
sleep  as  well  at  night  as  1  used  to."  he  said. 
Later,  getting  Church  by  himself  in  the  car 
was  one  way  to  learn  why  he  chose  to  "fly 
like  a  dove"  rather  than  "screech  like  a 
Hawk."  The  decision  comes  out  of  deep- 
seated  philosophies  that  he  believes  are 
rooted  In  the  pages  of  history  and  the  real- 
ities of  modern  national  movements  on  aU 
the  major  continents. 

"It  is  nationalism,  not  communism,  which 
is  the  dominant  force  In  the  former  colonial 
regions  of  the  world, "  said  the  Idaho  sen- 
ator. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  if  we  bad  a  better 
sense  of  history,  we  would  scoff  at  the  notion 
that  Vietnam  is  some  sort  of  test  case,  where 
Communists  must  be  taught  to  abandon 
their  resort  to  force. 

"I  totally  disagree  with  the  Department 
of  State:  to  view  'Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  War'  as  no 
more  than  an  extension  of  Stahn's  post-war 
aggressions  In  Europe — to  regard  commun- 
ism still  as  a  seamless  web — is  not  'the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  ■  It  Is  the  denial  of  wis- 
dom. It  Is  a  view  of  the  world  as  rigid  and 
doctrinaire   as   that  of  the   most  credulous 
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Marxist.  It  la  a  myopia  reminiscent  of  the 
Bourbon  Kings  ot  whom  It  was  said.  "They 
have  learned  nothing,  and  forgotten  noth- 
ing.' " 

Regardless  of  the  final  outcome  in  Viet- 
nam, according  to  Church,  guernila  wars 
will  continue  to  break  out  In  the  future 
whenever  Internal  conditions  In  any  country 
seed  revolt.  "We  can  draw  no  battlellne — In 
Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  any 
other  foreign  country — which  will  either  put " 
an  end  to  future  revolutions,  or  cause  the 
CommunlsU  to  qtilt  trying  to  take  charge 
of  them." 

Rather  than  rushing  In  with  our  troops 
■whenever  a  guerrlUa  war  In  some  distant 
country  takes  a  bad  turn,  "we  should  begin 
to  exercise  prudent  restraint,"  he  said,  add- 
ing: 

"The  Communists  are  doing  badly  In  the 
underdeveloped  world.  Only  where  they  have 
managed  to  seize  hold  of  nationalist  as- 
pirations have  they  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  lesson  for  us,  In  dealing  with  communist 
rebellions  In  Asia,  should  be  to  hold  our 
distance,  extend  our  aid  at  arm's  length  and 
avoid  Implicating  ourselves  so  openly  as  to 
convert  these  struggles  into  American  wars. ' 
As  our  driver  steered  the  car  down  out 
of  the  high  plateau  country'  toward  Boise, 
the  heat  gathered  in  intensity  and  the  youth- 
ful senator  put  the  important  touches  on 
what  he  saw  as  the  basic  flaw  In  America's 
Asian  policy. 

Turning  toward  the  Interviewer  as  though 
no  one  else  existed  at  this  moment,  he  said. 
"Each  people  must  find  Its  own  natural  i>ath 
to  freedom." 

He  went  on,  "Democracy  can't  be  exported 
or  Imported.  It  has  to  grow.  I  doubt  that 
any  government,  no  matter  what  outward 
form  It  may  take,  will  have  genuine  support 
In  Vietnam  If  It  depends  for  Its  protection 
and  Its  sustenance  on  the  United  States  or 
any  foreign  power." 

He  said  the  greatest  weapon  against  Com- 
munism In  Asia  Is  Indigenous  nationalism. 
With  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader,  the  Viet- 
namese struggle  on  fiercely  In  what  they 
regard  as  a  continuing  struggle  for  national 
Independence. 

The  tragedy  of  the  war,  he  said.  Is  that 
"the  longer  It  lasts  and  the  greater  It  grows, 
the  more  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Is  forced  to  depend 
on  China." 

Hammering  home  the  point,  he  declared. 
"We  may  end  up  driving  him  Into  the 
Chinese  hands  If  the  escalation  continues. 
and  thus  we  will  have  accomplished  the  very 
thing  that  we  say  we  are  fighting  to  avoid." 
Asked  If  there  are  any  alternatives  to  what 
we  are  doing  now  In  Vietnam.  Church,  the 
first  Democratic  senator  In  the  history  of 
Idaho  to  be  elected  to  two  successive  terms. 
said  the  war  Is  a  "quagmire"  and  "there  are 
no  satisfactory  answers  now.  If  we  can't 
achieve  a  settlement  of  the  war  to  permit 
us  to  extricate  ourselves  with  honor  from 
South  Vietnam  without  repudiating  our 
commitments  there,  the  other  alternative 
may  well  become  the  establishment  of  an 
American  protectorate  with  a  large  occupa- 
tional army  stationed  In  South  Vietnam  for 
many  years  to  come.  ' 

The  elections  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  demon- 
strate America's  -Umltless  capacity  for  self- 
delusion."  Why?  "There  are  no  traditions  of 
democratic  government  In  Vietnam.  The  sys- 
tem Is  wholly  alien  to  them.  They  can't 
learn  it  as  a  foreign  Import.  They  can  put 
up  a  facade,  as  many  South  American  gov- 
ernments put  up  the  facade  of  democracy 
with  Institutions  patterned  after  those  In  the 
United  States." 

We  watched  as  the  driver  passed  a  car  on 
the  long  stretch  of  roadway,  and  the  specter 
of  Robert  Duncan,  who  failed  to  convince 
Oregonlans  they  should  pick  him  for  the 
Senate  instead  of  Mark  Hatfield,  hung  In  the 
air  as  Church  spoke  of  America's  fear  of 
Communism. 


"It's  only  hysteria  that  leads  people  to  be- 
lieve that  If  we  don't  fight  the  Communists 
at  the  12th  parallel  we'll  have  to  fight  them 
later  at  the  beaches  of  HawaU  or  the  gates 
of  Seattle." 

He  punctuated  the  comment  by  saying,  "A 
moment's  reflection  should  be  enough  to  ex- 
plode that  myth;  the  elephant  can't  drive 
the  whale  from  the  sea  or  the  eagle  from  the 
sky." 

But  conceding  that  Americans  often  see 
things  In  terms  of  an  undifferentiated  whole, 
he  continued.  "If  you  ever  believed  In  the 
monolithic  character  of  the  Communists,  the 
place  to  drive  the  defense  Une  is  along  the 
Western  Pacific,  not  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia— least  of  all  In  a  country  of  no  size  or 
strategic  consequence — the  Balkans  of  Asia." 
Is  the  United  States  winning  the  war? 
"We  have  the  resources  and  the  power — so 
overwhelming  against  a  country  of  this  size 
that  In  time  we  can  suppress  the  war  and 
maintain  control  as  long  as  we  are  willing 
to  occupy  the  country.  But  the  Vietnamese 
say.  We  are  going  to  live  here  always;  that 
means  we  are  going  to  have  greater  staying 
power  than  the  Americans."  It's  hard  to  argue 
with  that." 

In  our  determination  to  maintain  military 
superiority  there  no  matter  how  long  it  takes 
to  stop  the  fighting,  "our  motives  are  all  the 
best,"  the  senator  acknowledged.  "We  really 
are  not  Interested  in  making  Vietnam  an 
American  colony.  Our  purpose  there  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  French.  The  trag- 
edy Is  it  is  really  impossible  to  convince  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  that  this  is  so. 

"Out  there.  Communism  isn't  the  ugly 
word;  it's  Capitalism.  Asian  people  tend  to 
relate  Capitalism  with  the  foreign-owned 
system  of  the  colonial  period." 

How  do  congressmen  feel  about  the  war? 
Are  they  talking  about  it  In  the  cloakrooms? 
"Surely."  answered  the  Boise  solon  who  has 
been  close  to  them.  He  holds  a  seat  on  the 
foreign  relations  committee  and  was  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  21st  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  last  fall. 

"There  are  many  more  dissenters  In  the 
Congress  than  those  few  who  have  spoken 
up."  he  said.  "But  the  political  Instinct  for 
self-survival  leads  many  to  remain  silent." 
There  are  some  signs,  he  added,  that  the 
Republicans  now  are  beginning  to  express 
disfavor  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  George 
Romney  is  now  beginning  to  move  in  that 
direction,  but  his  stand  on  Vietnam  seems 
to  change  with  each  new  pronouncement. 

Asked  if  the  Republicans  have  a  chance  of 
winning  against  President  Johnson  In  1968. 
he  said.  "If  the  Republicans  present  an  al- 
ternative policy  which  gives  us  a  hope  for 
peace,  and  conditions  remain  as  they  are  to- 
day, their  prospects  for  victory  In  the  next 
election  will  be  great,  but  it  depends  on  the 
man  they  nominate  and  the  path  they  follow. 
A  candidate  who  would  propose  to  outdo 
Johnson  on  the  war  would  lose." 

In  either  party,  he  said,  "I  don't  see  any- 
one on  the  stage  or  In  the  wings  who  would 
advocate  a  reversal  of  the  war  policy." 

He  said  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  country 
to  change  course;  it  happens  rarely.  "De 
Gaulle  is  a  phenomenon  In  political  life  be- 
cause he  had  the  strength  and  stature  to  re- 
verse French  policy  in  Algeria.  He  said  Prance 
had  been  wrong  and  Algeria  should  have  in- 
dependence. He  did  this  when  the  French 
were  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  but  the  French 
came  out  feeling  greater  pride  in  being 
French  than  they  had  ever  felt  before." 

Church  said  it  takes  someone  like  an  Eisen- 
hower or  De  Gaville,  "who  are  the  p>ersonlflca- 
ilon  of  patriotism  and  in  whom  people  will 
have  implicit  trust."  Elsenhower,  he  said, 
"had  the  opportunity  to  make  significant 
changes  in  American  policy  abroad  but  he 
failed  to  do  it.  He  lacked  the  personal  con- 
viction and  the  determination  of  a  great 
political  leader." 
What  has  happened,  Church  said.  Is  that 


the  American  posi  i-jn  In  Vietnam  "has 
thrown  the  nationalist  banners  Into  Ho  Chl 
Minh's  hands  and  has  branded  the  Saigon 
government  wltix  the  moet  contemptible  of 
epithets — puppetry." 

Church  referred  to  Ho  as  a  despot  who  has 
used  regressive  practices,  "but  since  he  is  an 
architect  of  Vietnamese  independence,  he 
has  retained  strong  popular  backing." 

To  put  acroes  his  point.  Church  talked 
about  Burma,  which  has  1,500  miles  of  com- 
mon frontier  with  China.  Said  Church.  "U 
Thant  (U.N.  secretary)  told  me  that  had  the 
Burmese  government  turned  to  a  white 
Western  nation  to  rescue  It.  Burma  today 
would  be  either  all  Communist  or  split  with 
a  non-Communist  half  and  an  occupied 
Western  protectorate.  It's  now  all  non-Com- 
munist. The  Communists  are  all  In  jail  and 
have  been  for  the  last  15  years." 

It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Birchers.  ex- 
tremism, and  American  priorities  that  we 
closed  the  interview  ae  the  car  approached 
the  Boise  city  limits. 

"There  is  a  strong  Birch  movement  In 
Idaho."  Church  said,  "and  they've  claimed 
credit  for  the  outcome  of  the  governor's  elec- 
tion and  the  election  of  two  Idaho  congress- 
men. 

"Nationally,  they  are  concentrating  their 
efforts  in  states  like  Idaho — small  states, 
where  their  money  can  be  concentrated  in 
the  most  telling  effect." 

The  Birchers,  he  said,  are  not  to  be  Ignored 
as  a  threat  because  "the  next  elections  are 
likely  t<3  be  a  testing  case  determining 
whether  or  not  extremism  Is  going  to  take 
charge  and  whether  Idaho  Is  going  to  become 
one  of  the  first  states  to  be  captured  by 
extremism. 

"They'll  concentrate  their  Are  and  fanati- 
cism against  me." 

Civil  rights,  the  riots  in  the  ghettos,  the 
cost  of  fighting  a  costly  war  in  Southeast 
Asia — Church  studies  the  topic*  In  a  tight 
perspective  In  an  attempt  to  find  new  an- 
swers to  old  problems. 

He  said  that  because  the  recent  riots  call 
for  a  clearing  up  of  the  ghettos  and  new  Job 
opportunities  for  Negroes,  "the  great  need  In 
this  country  la  to  re-order  our  priorities." 

He  said  80  p>er  cent  of  the  people  in  this 
country  enjoy  a  great  affluence,  but  20  per 
cent  have  been  left  out. 

"Congress  is  calloused  and  unwilling  to 
pay  for  rat  eradication,  which  could  be  paid 
for  by  Just  four  hours  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
"We  want  to  take  the  Great  Society  to 
Southeast  Asia;  we  don't  even  have  the  Great 
Society  here.  We've  been  carried  away  by  our 
own  romanticism.  We  need  to  bring  things 
back  into  perspective  and  re-order  our 
priorities. 

"Only  circumstances  will  change  the 
emphasis,  and  a  new  conventional  wisdom 
■will  grow  up  around  it  for  rationalizing  the 
new  policy. 

"I  see  the  first  evidence  of  It — within  the 
past  year — ■within  recent  months. 

"The  public  is  coming  to  recognize  the 
elements  of  folly  and  futility  Involved  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  is  being  shocked  by  the 
riots  to  the  problems  at  home.  We  are  recog- 
nizing that  much  has  to  be  done  to  put  our 
own  house  In  order." 

The  car  pulled  up  In  front  of  the  old  Chase 
mansion  where  the  Churches  live  when  in 
Boise.  He  stepped  out  and  gripped  the  lug- 
gage and  walked  toward  the  white  frame 
house.  It  would  be  quiet  for  a  few  hours 
before  he  had  to  catch  the  plane  to  Wash- 
ington. 
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■WALKER    STONE'S    REPORT 
BANGKOK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Walker 
Stone,  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  nei^'spa- 
pers,  who  has  been  traveling  In  Asia  and 
filing  a  remarkable  series  of  interviews 


with  Asian  leaders,  has  recently  pre- 
sented us  \vith  an  excellent  view  of 
troubled  Southeast  Asia  from  the  view- 
point of  Thailand. 

Thailand  Is,  of  course,  the  next  na- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  on  the  Ust  of 
China.  It  is  the  next  target  for  subver- 
sion and  overthrow.  The  effort  in  Thai- 
land is,  in  fact,  underway,  though  the 
Tliai  Government  has  proven  capable,  so 
far  of  containing  the  threat.  The  leaders 
of  Thailand  are  not  hedging  their  bet 
that  Communist  aggression  will  be 
stopped  in  Vietnam  by  American  muscle, 
as  Mr.  Stone  reports.  That  does  not  mean 
the  Thais  are  unconcerned  with  develop- 
ments which  feed  the  Communist  hopes 
we  will  tire  and  withdraw. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Walker  Stone's  report  from 
Bangkok,  published  in  Monday's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

■Wht  Thais  Back  VS.  Policy 
(By  Walker  Stone) 
Bangkok.  October  2.— The  rulers  of  Thai- 
land, long  known  as  the  world's  greatest  an- 
ticipators of  history,  are  not  hedging  their 
bet  that  communist  aggression  wUl  be 
stopped  in  Vietnam  with  America  providing 
most  of  the  muscle. 

Accommodation  has  been  a  trademark  of 
Thai  diplomacy  that  has  maintained  this 
small  kingdom's  Independence  for  centuries 
against  political  and  military  surges  across 
Southeast  Asia.  It  worked  out  neatly  In 
World  War  II.  permitting  a  Japanese  occupa- 
tion which  was  de  facto  but  not  de  jure,  and 
Thailand  emerged  from  the  war  unscathed 
and  still  free. 

The  hedging  technique  was  evident  In  our 
early  arrangements  to  establish  U.S.  Air  Force 
bases  on  Thai  soil  for  use  in  the  Vietnam 
confUct.  The  agreement  was  that  our  planes 
could  fly  out  of  here  on  their  missions  hut 
it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  public  record. 
That  diplomatic  fiction  was  dropped  as  air 
strikes  entered  large-scale  operations  and 
the  Thais  assumed  that  Americans  were  In 
the  area  to  finish  the  Job  they  had  started. 

STANDING  PAT 

A  reason  for  Tliailand  standing  pat  on  our 
side  is  expressed  simply  by  elder  statesman 
Prince  Wan  Walth  Ayakon,  deputy  prime 
minister:  "If  Vietnam  falls  our  turn  will 
come.  China  has  declared  It." 

Similarly,  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Kho- 
man,  when  asked  about  statements  of  other 
area  political  leaders  that.  If  the  Vietnam 
war  ended  In  a  way  which  did  not  give  stabil- 
ity, smaller  Southeast  Asia  nations  would 
have  to  make  accommodations  with  Red 
China,  said: 

"The  communists  never  made  accommoda- 
tion with  anyone  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  mav  make  a  truce,  until  the  time  they 
can  grab'  the  whole  thing.  Everyone  should 
know  that.  God  should  condemn  us  to  make 
accommodation  with  the  communists.  It 
would  mean  th.-it  it  would  be  a  very  short- 
lived truce,  a  temporary  moratorium,  because 
In  no  time  the  communists  would  take  over. 

METHOD    DESCRIBED 

"We  knew  the  method  of  operation,  the 
'M.C  of  the  communists.  They  make  no 
accommodation  unless  it  be  for  a  few 
months,  a  few  weeks,  but  not  permanently. 
The  Indians  thought  they  could  share  power 
with  Communist  China,  that  they  could  set 
up  some  kind  of  condominium  of  Asia  with 
Communist  China.  You  see  how  it  worked. 
That  was  the  poUcy  of  India  which  had  been 
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thought  out  by  Mr.  Nehru  when  he  was  In 
Jail.  He  thought  that  It  would  be  poeslble 
to  set  up  two  poles  of  power  In  Asia,  one 
pole  in  Peking  and  the  other  In  New  Delhi, 
and  that  the  smaller  nations  in  Asia  would 
gravitate  around  one  or  the  other  pole. 

■To  his  great  regret,  he  died  seeing  his 
theory  of  condomlnum  with  Communist 
China  fall  into  dust." 

The  fact  that  the  Thai  leaders  are  not 
yet  hedging  does  not  mean  they  are  uncon- 
cerned with  the  hawk-dove  debates  to  the 
US.  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  militarv  side  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, said  Foreign  Minister  Thanat,  we  are 
making  progress,  but  on  the  propaganda  side 
we  are  taking  a  beating. 


COMMtTNISTS  AIDED 

"The  communist  side,"  he  continued,  "has 
a  great  deal  of  help,  not  only  from  sister 
communist  nations,  but  also  from  our  own 
(allied!  people,  from  some  of  the  senators, 
some  of  the  professors,  some  of  our  press 
people,  from  several  other  people  In  Western 
Europe  from  non-communist  coxmtrles,  in 
Asia  also. 

■That  gives  them  the  feeling  If  they  can 
hold  out  somewhat  longer,  they  wUl  get  the 
results  thev  want— mainly  that  Americans. 
Australians",  Thais,  Koreans  will  get  tired 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  pull  out  and 
therefore  let  them  grab  the  whole  of  South 
Vietnam." 

Asked  about  proposals  to  stop  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  was  a  move  toward  a 
negotiated  peace,  Mr.  Thanafs  response  was 

not  muted: 

"This  is  one  of  the  strange  approaches. 
When  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese use  mortars  against  South  Vietnam's 
people,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  asking  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong  to  stop 
the  sheUing  or  the  massacres." 


HUD  UNDER  SECRETARY  ROBERT 
WOODS  "REDISCOVERY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY" 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Under 
Secretary  Robert  Wood,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, recently  delivered  one  of  the  most 
balanced  and  most  cogent  statements  on 
the  American  city  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Entitled  "The  Rediscovery  of  the  Amer- 
ican City,"  this  fine  speech  is  one  of  con- 
structive criticism  and  cautious  opti- 
mism. At  a  time  when  urban  critics 
abound,  it  is  particularly  refreshing  to 
find  these  qualities  in  an  advocate  of  the 
cities.  Mr.  Wood's  thesis  is  that,  contrary 
to  general  impressions  and  current  con- 
troversies about  our  urban  ills,  the  po- 
tential for  building  great  new  cities  m 
the  United  States  has  never  been 
brighter. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Wood 
for  his  excellent  statement,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rediscovery  of  the  American  City 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Wood,  Under  Secretary. 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment.   MIT    Alumni    Seminar.    1967, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  September  8,  1967) 
Good  evening.  It  has  been  twenty  months 
since  mv  sabbaUcal  year  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed 'from  one  of  political  speculation  to 
political      experimentation — and       extended 
somewhat  In  duration.  But  three  times  since 
then   one   group   or   another  on   this   lively. 
diverse  and  changing  campus  has  welcomed 


me  home  again.  I  appreciate   every   oppor- 
tunity. 

Early  In  mv  Washington  days.  I  explored 
with  ilndergraduatee  the  new  career  chal- 
lenges urban  affairs  offers  young  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Later  on.  I  talked  with  faculty  friends  as 
thev  took  up  Jim  KlUlan  s  and  Howard  John- 
son's charge  to  bring  the  resources  of  this 
great  unlversitv  to  bear  on  urban  problems 
in  a  major  new  commitment.  And  I  salute 
the  program's  first  great  accompUshment. 
persuading  one  of  the  country's  great  urban 
leaders   John  Collins,  to  Join  MIT's  ranks. 

Tonl'-ht,  I  meet  with  this  distinguished 
group  of  alumni  and  alumnae— hoping  to 
help  ma'Ke  clear  how  your  fortunes  and  in- 
terests are  intertwined  with  the  Amertc^an 
urban  community  and  to  encourage  the  use 
of  vour  talents  and  energies  In  Its  behalf. 

From  each  visit  to  MIT  I  take  more  than 
I  give  There  are  older  unlversiUes  In  this 
nation  and  some  that  proless  a  more  cosmo- 
politan stvle.  But  none  can  claim  to  be  in 
closer  touch  with  thoee  dlsUncUve  features  of 
the  American  character  and  culture  that 
have  generated  Uiis  nauon's  uniquely  suc- 
cessful development:  „„„t(r«l 
A  reliance  on  reason  in  place  of  emotion 
or  Illusion  as  a  means  to  solve  problems  both 
human  and  material; 

An  emphasis  on  prodiu-tivity .  on  action,  on 
work,  on  results— not  talk— as  the  measure 
of  competence; 

An  insistence  on  quality  In  the  applica- 
tion of  reason  and  the  execution  of  tasks,  so 
that  the  mark  of  the  professional  stamps  the 
men  and  women  of  MIT  from  their  freshman 

vear  onward.  ,^i~, 

■  It  Is  worth  recalling  these  characteristics. 
They  underlie  the  InsUlutes  reputation. 
Thev  are  also  qualities  sorely  needed  In  our 
present  struggle  to  build  cities  that  reflect 
the  best  of  America's  asplraUons. 

For  since  the  time  I  accepted  Bob  Bishop  s 
invitation  to  Join  this  Seminar  t<:Klay  we 
have  passed  through  a  series  of  ealamltous 
events  in  our  cities.  In  President  Johnson  s 
words  "We  have  been  through  a  time  no  na- 
tion should  endure."  Since  last  May.  storms 
of  urban  discontent  have  broken  over  Cln- 
clnn.Ul  and  Tampa,  over  Newark  and  Detroit, 
here  over  Boston— indeed  over  more  than 
a  score  of  American  cities. 

This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of 
urban  violence  and  the  Intensity  Is  increas- 

^These  outbreaks  were  not  unexpected.  Nor 
were  they,  to  the  professional  observer,  in- 
explicable. But  they  have  produced  the  tor- 
rent of  commentary  and  explanation  that 
now  swirls  around  us  and  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  concern  with  our  urban  civiliza- 
tion that  was  lacking  in  earlier  years. 

All  of  us  m  the  urban  business  welcome 
every  Indication  of  the  public's  sense  of 
heightened  urgency  and  broader  concern. 
However  the  solemn  predictions  of  disaster, 
and  the  panicky  search  for  panaceas  is  an- 
other— and  disturbing- matter. 

Urban  problems  we  have  aplenty— and  in- 
ventory of  Ills  assembled  over  years  of 
indifference  and  inattention.  Yet  the  po- 
tential for  citv-buildlng  In  the  United  States 
grand  in  sc;ile  and  fine  In  quality  has  never 
been  greater. 

Indeed,  mv  central  theme  Is  that  we  are 
in  fact  further  along  in  understanding  the 
uibm  system,  developing  the  capabilities 
to  direct  it.  and  deciding  in  what  direction 
It  should  go  than  most  Americans  appre- 
ciate-or.  given  the  decades  of  neglect,  than 
wc  probably  deserve, 

This  thesis  runs  contrary,  of  course  to 
the  cloudburst  of  criticism  that  now  falls 
on  our  city  policies.  The  urban  walling 
wall  Is  lined  today  with  eloquent  comuni- 
cators  urging  us  in  this  direction  or  that. 
Some  of  these  are  old  colleagues  who  only  a 
few  short  vears  ago  wrote  learned  treatises 
entitled   '"There    is   no   Urban   Problem"   or 
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-ClUes  are  Better  Than  Ever."  Others  are 
the  experts  who  called  for  the  abolition  of 
the  automobUe  as  a  practical  solution  to 
the  unspecified  Ills  of  suburbia. 

Now  while  these  observers  come  forward 
with  a  different  set  of  opinions  and  asser- 
-UooB.  prescriptions  and  phlloeophles,  let 
me  present  some  evidence  for  long-run 
confidence  In  Americans  as  urbanltes.  The 
foundation  for  this  optimism  Is  principally 
that  the  characteristics  of  reason  and  prob- 
lem solving  which  give  validity  to  this  In- 
stitute's approach,  are  now  being  applied  to 
urban  affairs. 

Specifically,  ire  come  increasingly  to  un- 
derstand the  city  as  a  system  of  many 
iar:ables  in  precise  and  accurate  terms,  as 
a  complex  set  of  relations  of  people  and 
apace  involving  many  dimensions .  This  may 
sound  theoretical,  but  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  is  a  prerequisite  for 
guiding  It.  Until  very  recently  in  urban 
scholarship  there  was  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  committing  the  single-factor  fal- 
lacy In  diagnosing  our  cities  Ills.  The  special 
error  was  a  tendency  to  analyze  them  solely 
In  terms  of  race. 

Second,  we  are  beginning  to  develop  a  bal- 
anced capacity  to  design  and  build  better 
city  systems.  We  are  learning  that,  as  In  all 
great  national  endeavors,  manpower,  know- 
how,  talent,  and  commitment  are  as  im- 
portant as  dollars.  We  Ignore  any  one  com- 
ponent at  the  peril  of  the  total  enterprise. 
And  when  we  emphasize  only  one.  we  Invite 
waste  and  error. 

Third,  our  national  policy  states  clearly 
that  the  task  is  still  city-building  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  everywhere  across 
this  continent.  It  Is  not  only  the  ghetto  and 
the  ghetto  resident  that  concerns  us.  but 
all  urban  dwellers  and  all  parts  of  the  urban 
complex.  This  means  we  must  develop  a 
broader  system  and  direct  It  toward  goals  we 
Identify  "and  come  to  agree  upon  more 
clearly. 

Let  me  expand  on  each  of  these  points. 
The  first  reason  for  some  confidence  In  our 
urban  future  Is  that,  despite  the  spate  of 
Sunday  supplement  commentary,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  define  and  study  urban  behavior 
systematically.  It  has  been  ten  years  since 
Raymond  Vernon  began  directing  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Study.  This  was  a  truly 
extraordinary  nine  volume  Inquiry  Into  the 
economic  functioning  of  our  largest  metro- 
politan area. 

This  thirty-man  professional  group  effort 
established  a  new  direction  In  urban  scholar- 
ship. It  shifted  the  study  of  the  city  away 
from  the  emotionally  oriented,  intulUve.  his- 
torical £und  architectural  approaches  of  the 
lonely -scholar  tradition.  It  moved  urban 
scholarship  toward  a  carefully  designed, 
multl-dlsdpUnary  exploration  of  the  varied 
relationships  between  the  location  of  Jobs 
and  households  In  urban  space. 

The  economic  focus  of  the  New  York  Study 
had  Its  limitations.  Vernon's  policy  conclu- 
sions were  largely  comforting  and  reassuring. 
They  gave  heavy  emphasis  to  the  fact  that 
relatively  speaking  city  dwellers  are  better  ofT 
In  material  terms  than  ever  before. 

With  ten  years'  hindsight,  it  is  possible  to 
Identify  some  critical  missing  elements  of 
analysis.  They  Include  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  a  psychological  Identity 
crisis  among  the  new  migrants  from  rural 
American  circumstances;  that  we  wrote  off 
too  quickly  the  potential  role  of  government 
In  the  process  of  urban  development;  that 
we  did  not  take  Into  account  the  full  mean- 
ing of  changing  technology. 

But  the  foundations  of  urban  systems 
analysis  were  clearly  set  by  the  Study.  They 
still  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  some  con- 
temporary diagnoses  by  latecomers  In  the 
field  who  even  now  persist  in  treating  a 
multi-variable  situation  in  single  cause  and 
effect  terms.  The  Study  carefully  avoided 
any  simple  claaBlflcaUon  of  a  special  category 


of  urban  people,  a  single  source  of  discontent, 
or  a  particular  kind  of  family  problem. 

As  we  build  on  the  work  of  the  1950's  we 
have  come  to  know  that  urban  conditions 
of  stability  or  InstabiUty,  squalor  or  decency, 
efficiency  or  Inefficiency,  beauty  or  ugliness, 
are  not  the  function  of  single  factors. 

They  are  not  the  result  of  Just  obsolescence 
of  our  housing  supply;  Just  the  changing 
requirements  of  Industrial  location;  Just  ii 
radical  change  In  the  character  of  the  Jobs 
technology  makes  available;  Just  the  vast 
migration  of  rural  citizens  to  strange  and 
complex  urban  circumstances;  Just  discrimi- 
nation; Just  the  desire  of  new  urban  residents 
to  be  heard;  Just  hostility  between  genera- 
tions;  Just  the  Increase  In  sheer  numbers. 

The  urban  condition  Is  all  of  these.  The 
Issue  Is  not  the  Intuitive  search  for  the  single 
thesis,  be  It  anomle,  or  the  unemployment 
rate  among  central  city  residents,  or  the  fam- 
ily structure  of  poor  people.  The  Issue  is  how 
to  balance  and  take  Into  account,  on  some 
weighted  basis,  the  play  and  pull  of  all  these 
varied  forces. 

The  Woods  Hole  Conference  which  the 
President's  Science  Advisor,  Donald  Hornlg, 
and  Secretary  Weaver  sponsored  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1966  marked  the  first  official  effort  to 
move  m  this  direction.  Walter  Bosenbllth, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  MIT,  led  some 
fifty  largely  "hardware"  researchers  In  the 
search  for  simultaneous  equations  to  locate 
and  remove  the  sources  of  urban  discontent. 
That  Summer  Study  began  the  process  that 
continues  today  within  the  Department.  Its 
work  was  the  basis  that  led  the  Congress  to 
approve  oiir  first  meaiUngful  research  and 
development  budget. 

Where  one  appreciates  that  a  problem  Is 
complex  and  subtle,  not  responsive  to  mas- 
sive   undirected    applications    of    energy    or 
simple  professions  of  good  will  and  heartfelt 
concern,   one   is  likely   to  search   for  a  rea- 
sonably comprehensive  and  carefully-devel- 
oped response.  This  Is  the  second  reason  for 
some  optimism  for  urban  America.  Oiir  public 
policy  today,  proposed  by  the  President,  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  is  of  that  character. 
In  the  tumult  of  this  summer.  It  is  easy 
to     forget — but     vital     to     remember— that 
urban   aid   legislation   enacted   In    1965    and 
1966  was  designed  to  remove  the  causes  of 
the  tumult.  We  have  many  new  efforts  un- 
derway  to   provide   more   housing   for   those 
who  desperately  need  It.  Fy>r  the  first  time  we 
are  seeing  the  leaders  of  private  enterprise 
focusing   their   talents  and   energies   on   the 
nation's  most  pressing  urban  problem.  Here 
I  mean  the  Involvement  of  private  Industry 
In    the    Rent    Supplements    Program    which 
makes  privately  developed  housing  available 
to  low-Income  famlUes  by  helping  them  to 
pay  the  rent.  I  also  mean  the  new  program 
of   leasing   private   housing   which   Increases 
our   supply   of   low-cost   public    housing.    I 
mean  the  Turnkey  process  by  which  private 
enterprise  uses  Its  ingenuity  and  efficiency 
to  build  low-cost  housing  for  sale   to  local 
authorities.  And  I  mean  the  new  refinement 
of  Turnkey— we  call  It  Turnkey  II — In  which 
private  management  firms  will  operate  pubUc 
housing. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  of  the  1966  Act 
Is  designed  explicitly  to  bring  comprehen- 
siveness to  the  rebuilding  of  older  portions 
of  older  cities.  It  will  provide  more  housing. 
But.  more  than  that,  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram seeks  to  restore  all  aspects  of  the 
neighborhood  environment — by  merging  so- 
cial, physical,  public  smd  private  programs 
from  many  sources  Into  a  total  attack.  For 
the  first  time,  it  Introduces  quality  control 
into  urban  rebuilding.  For  the  first  time,  It 
offers  bonuses  to  stimulate  local  Innovation, 
local  Ingenuity,  local  solutions  of  local  prob- 
lems. 

Then  there  Is  the  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Program  of  1966.  It  would  reward,  and 
therefore,  encourage  collaboration  between 
local  governments.  Finally,  there  is  the  new 


program  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
entirely  new  communities.  This  offers  the 
hope  of  providing  fresh  alternatives  to  urban 
living. 

Taken  together,  these  new  efforts  represent 
a  reasoned  strategy.  They  will  expand  the 
freedom  of  choice  for  urbanltes.  For  all  of  us, 
they  will  increase  our  options  for  where  we 
seek  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  invest  our  leisure 
time. 

These,  among  others,  are  programs  now 
on  the  statute  books.  Now  they  are  all  In  the 
process  of  first  funding. 

They  already  authorize  many  of  the  pro- 
grams" proposed  in  the  30-odd  new  bills  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress  In  the  aftermath 
of  Newark  and  Detroit. 

Their  principal  limitation  at  the  moment  is 
the  size  of  the  Investment  they  call  for. 

But  here,  amid  calls  for  billion  dollar 
emergency  funds,  and  a  thirty  billion  dollar 
housing  Investment,  three  comments  are  in 
order. 

The  urban  professional  recognizes  that  all 
three  levels  of  government  and  the  private 
sector  as  well  must  be  involved  in  the  process 
of  rebuilding  our  cities.  The  Federal  Invest- 
ment Is  not  the  total  Investment,  as  It  Is  in 
space  or  national  security  programs.  Those 
who  make  facile  comparisons  of  just  the  gross 
Federal  budget  figures  are  either  amateurs  In 
urban  affairs,  or  worse,  they  are  actors  en- 
gaging In  political  chicanery. 

The  urban  professional  aUo  recognizes 
that  the  investment  of  economic  resources 
alone  does  not  assure  effective  capacity 
Talent  and  knowledge  are  equally  essential 
components  and  our  shortages  In  each  are 
awesome.  This  year  Is  the  first  year  of  urban 
planning  fellowships  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  Our  $500,000  authorization 
this  year  will  support  95  fellowships  against 
an  estimated  shortage  In  urban  planners  of 
1  500  to  1,700.  This  Is  also  the  first  year  of 
operation  for  our  new  Office  of  Urban  Tech- 
nology and  Research  In  HUD.  At  a  time  when 
Federal  Research  and  Development  expendi- 
tures were  16  billion,  we  in  HUD  have  spent 
only  $70  million.  Though  we  have  begun  the 
development  of  a  genuine  research  program, 
we  remain  woefully  behind  other  areas  of  na- 
tional concern. 

Meantime,  the  popular  battle  cry  of  many 
local  officials  remains;  '■Give  us  the  money 
and  we  will  do  the  Job."  This  does  not  ring 
so  true  when  they  cannot  show  that  they 
have  people  to  spend  the  money  on  pro- 
grams and  enterprises  that  are  well  de- 
signed, carefully  tested,  and  certain  to 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
Intended. 

Finally  the  urban  professional  recognizes 
that  the  true  test  for  an  effective  urban 
response  is  hem  it  helps  people.  An  effective 
program,  at  a  minimum.  Involves  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  the  human  personal- 
ity and  the  human  spirit.  There  is  an  oft- 
quoted  line  of  Martin  Lomasney,  the  old 
political  boss  of  Boston,  to  the  effect  that 
"there's  got  to  be  In  every  ward  somebody 
that  any  bloke  can  come  to  and  get  help^ 
Help,  you  understand,  none  of  your  law  and 
Justice,  but  help." 

But.  It  Is  no  less  true  today  than  It  was 
at  the  opening  of  this  century  that  "the 
greatest  of  evils  and  the  worst  of  crimes 
Is  poverty."  Help  these  days  Is  more  than 
more  urban  renewal  funds,  more  Jobs,  more 
housing.  Help  Is  all  of  these  and  law  and 
Justice,  too.  But.  help  is  first  communicating 
with  those  who  now  feel  debarred  from  our 
society  and  consequently  debased.  Second,  it 
Is  assurance  of  genuine  participation  In  the 
process  of  city  rebuUdlng  and  neighborhood 
restoration.  Access  to  those  In  authority, 
a  share  In  decision-making— these  are  the 
vital  components  today. 

It  was  this  desire  to  show  tangible,  visible 
concern  for  the  current  conditions  of  the 
poor — and  to  take  at  least  one  specific  step 
to   eliminate   at  least  one  shameful  condi- 
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tlon— that  led  the  Administration  to  pro- 
Dose  the  so-called  Rat  control  bill  to  the 
CoTngress.  Those  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  thoughtlessly  laughed 
It  out  of  the  chamber,  and  those  outside  ob- 
servers who  wrote  It  off  as  budgetary  trivia. 
and  therefore,  of  no  consequence,  under- 
estimate grievously  one  whole  dimension  of 
the  urban  challenge. 

The  same  drive  for  action  underaes  our 
new  program  of  making  Federal  surplus 
□roperty  available  for  new  community  de- 
velopment. Our  first  project  Is  building  a  new 
town  m  town  for  25,000  people  on  the  site  of 
the  National  Training  School  In  Washington. 
Admittedly,  human  concerns  are  the  most 
elusive  elements  of  a  truly  capable  response. 
Effective  programs  and  actU'ltles  are  evolv- 
ing slowly  from  the  trial  and  error,  and  suc- 
cess and  triumph.  In  our  economic  op- 
portunity programs.  But  they  are  vital 
components  and  those  who  would  have  us  re- 
turn to  New  Deal  days— of  simply  providing 
dole  for  the  poor  until  their  children  or  their 
chUdrens'  children  struggle  forward  to  a  state 
of  middle  class  blessedness— place  more  faith 
in  economics  and  less  faith  in  other  social 
skills  than  I  do. 

At  rockbottom.  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  engage  our  urban 
poor  in  democracy  today  nor  any  prospect  of 
increasing  their  competence  to  deal  with 
urban  life  today. 

I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that  there 
Is  no  hope  for  my  contemporaries  in  this 
urban  world  who  did  not  have  the  luck  of  a 
good  education  and  equal  opportunity  for  a 

I 'cannot  believe  that  the  only  way  to  as- 
sure eventual  economic  well-being  for  all 
Americans  Is  to  relive  the  miseries  pain 
despair  and  human  costs  of  the  Industrial 
RevoluUon  of  the  19th  Century. 

Understanding  the  pattern  of  urban  devel- 
opment as  a  complex  system  fashioning  a 
capacity  with  manpower  and  know-how  as 
wen  as  money,  to  respond  to  the  urban 
challenges,  these  two  processes  are  well  un- 
derway But  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  our  urban  future  as  well  as  correct  the 
misUkes  of  our  urban  past,  they  will  not  be 
enough.  That  Is.  no  genuine  urban  response 
Is  sufficient  that  focuses  solely  on  the  Ameri- 
can core  city  or  Identifies  only  the  urban 
poor  as  Uie  beneficiary  of  our  public  and 
private  policies. 

The  truth  is  that  the  entire  pattern  of 
urban  development,  from  central  city  to  stib- 
urb  to  exurb.  Is  robbing  us  all  of  genuine 
freedom.  We  are  all  losing  the  choice  of  a 
clean,  healthful  and  pleasing  environ- 
ment—with pure  air  and  water,  a  landscape 
unimpaired  by  destructive  building  proc- 
esses We  are  all  losers  when  we  are  hit  in 
the  pocketbook  by  excessive  and  unnecessary 
costs  In  the  construction  of  housing  and  pro- 
vision of  community  faculties  and  services 
today.  Unplanned,  ungulded.  sporadic  urban 
development  cheapens  our  common  environ- 
ment and  places  prohibitive  prices  on  land 
and  improvements. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  generation  of  c  ty 
building  that  lies  Just  ahead— when  we  dis- 
tribute 100  million  more  Americans  ax;ross 
the  continent  In  the  next  30  years-these 
spLnUing  costs,  this  waste,  and  the  despolia- 
tion are  common  concerns.  They  shape  a 
common  cause  among  the  urban  poor  the 
urban  middle  class,  the  urban  rich-Cau- 
casian, Negro.  Mexican-American,  and  Puerto 
Rican. 

There  Is  a  final  common  concern  ana 
challenge.  How  do  we  build  our  new  urban 
communities  on  a  geographical  and  numeri- 
cal scale  unanticipated  even  twenty  years 
ago  and  still  retain  a  sense  of  genuine  com- 
munity? What  modem  counterparts  do  we 
have  for  barn-ralslngs,  street  dancing.  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations?  Where  are  our  new  vil- 
lage greens  and  town  commons? 
To  rediscover  community  on  a  larger  scale 


wiU  surely  mean  making  real  again  the  old 
colonial  adage,  "you  are  as  good  as  any  man— 
and  belter  than  none."  Today,  this  means, 
at  a  minimum,  freedom  of  choice  for  any 
family  to  Uve  anywhere  that  it£  home  eco- 
nomics makes  possible.  Open  occupancy  is 
a  rudimentary  necessity  of  an  urban  clvllua- 
tlon  today.  Our  Increasingly  urban  character 
onlv  serves  to  make  more  compelling  than 
ever  the  Iulfi.Ument  of  the  promises  of 
democracy. 

But  genuine  community  building  in  our 
ur'oan  circumstances  will  require  more  pos  - 
tlve  action.  Urban  and  suburban  communi- 
ties must  recognize  more  explicitly  that  they 
have  common  concerns  and  common  obliga- 

We'  now,  for  example,  at  HUD  are  using 
some  of  our  assistance  grants  In  mass  traris- 
portatlon  to  carry  workers  from  poor  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  central  city  to  factories  on 
the  suburban  fringe.  .„   ,   ,     „h 

This  Is  we  believe,  a  socially  beneficial  and 
well  justified  policy.  It  Is.  however,  only  a 
substitute  for  workers  freely  following  their 
Jobs  and  taking  up  residence  close  to  wh^e 
they  work.  If  that  freedom  already  existed, 
we  could  use  this  investment  for  other  vital 
transportation  needs.  _..,.,„ 

Indeed,  if  we  provide  genuine  variety  m 
occupations,  in  income,  in  race  and  religion 
m  cities  and  towns  across  our  metropolitan 
reclons,  we  accomplish  two  other  things 
simultaneously,  we  insure  that  no  single 
part  of  the  new  urban  community  has  to 
care  for  the  majority  of  the  poor,  the  old, 
and  the  helpless;  we  provide  the  excitement 
of  varietv  and  complexity  to  the  human  ex- 
perience "in  all  parts  of  the  community.  For 
our  children,  free  exchanges  and  encounters 
In  early  life  can  prevent  prejudicial  con- 
frontations later  on. 

These  are  aspirations  of  community  lue 
vet  to  be  realized  of  course.  Major  changes  In 
bubllc  attitude,  in  private  industrial  per- 
formance, m  labor  practices,  in  goje^nm^^*^ 
oattems  of  behavior  must  occur  before  these 
ksplratlons  are  realized.  But  they  are  the  ob- 
jectives to  which  present,  established  na- 
tional poUcv  Is  committed. 

Let  me  add.  that  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging developments  of  this  summer  has 
been  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  com- 
munltv  commitment  by  the  private  sector. 
Representatives  of  business  associations  ol 
individual  industries,  of  community  enter- 
prises: group  after  group  have  been  visiting 
^th  us  in  Washington.  They  all  seek  effective 
wavs  to  expand  their  commitment  to  our 
urban  communities.  They  no  longer  with- 
draw, retreat,  or  simply  complain  about  the 
urban  condition.  We  welcome  each  and  every 
step  m  the  direction  of  massive  commitment 
bv  private  enterprise. 

"Those  then,  are  the  bases  for  tu-ban  opti- 
mism. Urban  programs  fashlcmed  by  reason 
and  not  Illusion,  emphasizing  practical  and 
tangible  results,  committed  to  quality,  are 
now  underway. 

They  wlU  not  Immediately  quiet  urban 
discontent  nor  instantly  make  competent 
citizens  of  the  newest  migrants  from  rural 
circumsumces.  They  will  not  magically  In- 
troduce effective  local  land  development  and 
tax  pollcv  nor  wUl  they  easily  eliminate  haz- 
ards to  health  and  beauty.  They  never  will- 
without  expanded  and  sustained  commit- 
ment from  the  private  sector  and  the  acad- 
emv  on  a  scale  never  before  undertaken. 
Thiis  m  the  unspoken  words  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  "The  only  limit  to  their  realiza- 
tion will  be  QUI  doubts  of  today," 

But  given  such  commitment  and  common 
effort  the  America  of  the  21st  Century  can 
offer  Its  urbanltes  greater  hope  than  the 
newly  urbanized  nation  entering  the  20th 
Cent'urv  offered  earlier  generations. 

This 'nation  will  have  come  to  peaceful 
terms  with  the  urban  destiny  that  It  now 
no  longer  refuses  to  acknowledge  It  will  have 
arrived  at  the  time  the  President  pictured 


when  he  said:  "Those  who  came  to  this  land 
sought  to  buUd  more  than  just  a  new  coun- 
try They  sought  a  new  world.  ...  let  us  from 
this  moment  begin  our  work  so  that  in  the 
future  men  will  look  back  and  say.  'It  was 
then,  after  a  long  and  weary  way,  that  man 
turned  the  exploits  of  his  genius  to  the  full 
enrichment  of  his  life.'  " 


TOM  WnCKER'S  MEMOIR  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  Washington  bureau 
chief  Tom  Wicker,  has  written  a  deeply 
moving  memoir  of  his  feelings  about 
the  capital  City.  His  love  of  this  city  and 
his  emotional  reactions  to  It  reflect  much 
of  what  I  have  experienced.  I  believe  that 
others  will  find  his  beautifully  written 
article  in  the  September  9.  1967,  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Interest.  The 
article  is  a  preview  of  Mr.  Wicker's  In- 
troduction to  the  forthcoming  book  en- 
titled "The  New  York  Times  Guide  to  the 
Nation's  Capital."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  arUcle  be  printed  m  the 

Record.  ^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington ;  A  Reportees  Memoib 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
In  the  summer  when  I  was  nine  years  old 
mv  parents  gathered  up  what  cash  the  De- 
pression '  ad  left  them  and  took  my  sister  and 
me  to  see  Washington.  I  never  got  over  It^ 

My  father  worked  for  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line"  Rallwav,  whose  passenger  trains  his 
family  consequently  could  ride  free;  this  wm 
the  e'reat  privilege  of  my  youth  and  caused 
me  io  admire  my  father  wildly.  He  could 
also  get  a  mvsterious  document  called  a 
"strip  pass"  from  other— I  thought  lesser- 
lines  and  for  this  excursion  we  got  one  from 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 
(R  F  &  P  we  called  it).  That  meant  we  had 
onlv  to  pav  the  Pullman  fare,  and  In  those 
da-"'=;  a  famllv  of  four  could  make  out  per- 
fectly well— kt  least  we  did— with  a  lower 
for  the  parents,  an  upper  for  the  kids,  and 
a  box  of  sandvrtchcs  and  fried  chicken. 

The  trip  was  overnight,  from  Hamlet. 
North  Carolina,  and  I  don't  recall  much 
about  It  except  that  my  sister  and  I  kept  the 
car  awake  half  the  night  and  I  dldn  t  ^*•ant 
the  porter  to  move  the  ladder.  But  I  remem- 
ber coming  out  of  Union  Station  the  next 
morning,  In  brilliant  sunshine,  and  looking 
across  the  great  plaza  to  the  Capitol;  a  fierce 
choking  patriotism  blazed  in  my  breast,  I 
thought  the  dome  against  the  sky  was  the 
most  beautiful  sight  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I 

stlU  do.  ^„ .        _.  „ 

I  remember  the  little  Negro  children  who 
were  playing  in  the  huge  fountain  before  the 
station-marvelous  privilege  of  the  city 
child'  I  remember  more  cars  going  past  than 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  trolleys  sliding  to  a 
halt  under  the  stone  facade  that  seemed  to 
tower  miles  above  me.  I  remember  the  trees 
and  the  grass  and  the  people  sUtlng  on 
benches  and  a  man  selling  balloons.  Along 
the  right  side  of  the  plaza  there  was  a  row 
o^  hotels,  elegant  and  ex-penslve— or  so  i 
thought,  and  that  made  It  true.  Only  chil- 
dren know  how  to  arrive. 

We  stayed  In  a  rooming  house.  As  I  recall 
it  must  have  been  somewhere  out  on  East 
Capitol  Stjeet;  the  trolleys  went  past  the 
door,  and  It  was  only  a  short  ride  to  the 
Caoltol  We  went  there  one  night  to  sit  on 
the  ^ass  and  listen  to  the  United  States 
Marine  Band  play  on  the  very  8pot--6omeone 
told  us-where  Franklin  Delano  R^X)6evelt 
had  been  sworn  In  as  President.  The  glorious 
ring    of   that   name— Roosevelt!- made    the 
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place  hallcwed  to  me.  (I  have  seen  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  sworn  in  there, 
but  I  am  a  child  of  the  Depression  and  I 
will  always  think  of  It  as  the  place  where 
Roosevelt' personally  saved  my  father's  hoiise 
and  Job  and  where  the  Marine  Band  played 
m  his  honor  and  maybe  my  family's  on  a  hot 
summer  night  when  I  was  nine  years  old  and 
knew  more  than  I  ever  will  again.) 

My  mother  wept  In  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
and  why  not?  A  smiling  man  took  us  on  a 
sightseeing  tour.  We  stood  In  the  blistering 
heat  outside  the  Washington  Monument, 
waiting  for  the  elevator,  and  when  we 
reached  the  top  my  father  held  me  under  the 
arms  so  I  could  see  out  the  small  barred 
windows.  We  talked  about  the  man  who  had 
tried  to  catch  a  baseball  somebody  dropped 
from  one  of  those  windows  and  what  would 
happen  If  an  airplane  flew  into  the  monu- 
ment We  marveled  at  the  green  money  flow- 
ing from  the  presses  at  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  we  stared  In  silence  at  Lind- 
bergh's Spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Wright 
Brothers'  plane  suspended  above  us  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  took  In  the 
waxed  dummies  wearing  ail  the  First  Ladles' 
Inaugural  gowns:  but  I  liked  the  old  cars 
and  locomotives  best,  and  the  engine  that 
even  small  boys  could  operate.  We  toured  the 
FBI  and  saw  the  fingerprint  machines  and 
were  told  how  they  got  DUUnger.  I  was  proud 
to  have  been  a  Melvln  Purvis  Junior  G-Man. 
We  went  through  the  White  House  in  a  long 
line,  even  though  the  smiling  man  who  drove 
us  on  our  sightseeing  tour  said  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  off  on  his  sailboat  somewhere.  My 
mother  said  she  Uked  to  think  of  him  getting 
a  good  rest. 

We  shrieked  with  laughter  at  the  Monkey 
House  In  the  zoo  and  recoiled  with  shudders 
from  the  snakes.  We  took  the  boat  trip  to 
Mount  Vernon  and  ate  ice  cream  on  the  deck 
and  hung  over  the  rail  to  watch  the  water 
curling  back  from  the  bow.  Then,  up  the 
steep  green  hillside  and  through  that  fasci- 
nating place  with  Its  smokehouse  and  sepa- 
rate kitchen  and  slave  quarters  and  the  bed 
where  George  Washington  died  Then  we 
went  cautiously  down  the  path,  a  little  fear- 
ful, to  stand  In  silence  before  the  tomb  where 
George  and  Martha  lay;  my  sister  and  I  held 
our  breaths,  because  we  believed  the  signs 
Implicitly  and  thought  that  if  we  made  a 
single  sound  we  would  be  dishonored  forever. 
Later  we  gawked  at  the  fish  In  the  little 
aquarium  m  the  Commerce  Building. 
watched  the  guard  changed  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  and  walked  with 
special  Southern  reverence  through  the 
beautiful  house  where  Robert  E.  Lee  forsook 
the  Union.  We  went  to  Ford's  Theatre,  too. 
and  saw  the  door  with  the  little  hole  In  It 
through  which  John  Wilkes  Booth  peeped 
on  the  fatal  night;  and  then  crossed  lOth 
Street  to  the  drab,  small,  somehow  shocking 
house  where  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  to  the 
ages.  I  did  not  like  It  much;  I  had  wanted 
to  take  the  Cabin  John  trolley  to  Glen  Echo 
amusement  park  and  ride  the  roller  coaster. 
but  my  father  drew  the  line  at  that. 

And  a  final  treat:  we  had  dinner,  our  laat 
night,  in  the  Occidental  Restaurant.  Some- 
one had  told  us  It  was  the  place  where  the 
famous  men  of  Washington  ate:  I  only  re- 
member It  was  crowded,  noisy,  brilliant  with 
light.  (Now.  sometimes.  I  have  lunch  there 
and  It  Is  still  crowded  and  noisy  and  I  won- 
der what  table  our  family  had  that  night — 
those  two  wide-eyed  children,  my  father,  my 
mother,  spending  money  they  could  HI  af- 
ford to  make  sure  our  trip  was  complete. 
If  I  thought  It  was  a  bad.  out-of-the-way 
table  I  could  never  go  there  again  ) 

The  next  year  In  school  I  reported  to  the 
fourth  grade  on  what  we  had  seen  In  Wash- 
ington. My  teacher  said  I  was  a  lucky  boy. 
and  I  think  I  was.  I  never  forgot  that  fair 
city— the  long,  broad  avenues  with  the  trees 
of  summer  hanging  over  them,  the  view  from 
the  Monviment,  the  old  cars  at  the  Smith- 


sonian,  the   silence   at  Washington's   tomb, 
the  green  slopes  at  Arlington. 

Now  I  live  In  Washington — one  of  the  few 
desires  of  my  life  that,  fulfilled,  has  not  dis- 
appointed me.  For  one  thing,  out  pmst  the 
crowds  of  totirlsts  and  the  downtown  streets 
and  the  great  monuments  and  buildings 
there  Is  a  pleasant,  quiet,  almost  placid  city 
where  at  least  the  fortunate  among  us  can 
raise  our  families  and  spend  our  leisure  In 
something  like  comfort^a  commodity  in 
Increasingly  short  supply  In  urban  America. 
One  of  Washington's  distinctions.  I  think. 
Is  that  It  Is  mostly  a  residential  city.  Beyond 
Its  fairly  restricted  government  and  down- 
town areas  Washington  Is  a  city  of  houses 
and  quiet  streets  and  power  mowers  on  Sun- 
day morning.  One  can  have  a  house  and  yard 
not  unlike  the  ones  I  knew  In  the  South  years 
ago  and  still  walk  a  half-hour  to  work  In  the 
heart  of  the  city — a  pleasant  walk.  too. 

Tliere  has  been  an  apartment  explosion 
and  a  lot  of  people  live  ten  floors  up.  with  or 
without  a  balcony  and  a  p)ool  on  the  roof. 
But  the  basic  living  unit  here  Is  the  house — 
rowhouses  with  quiet  rear  gardens  In  George- 
town, big  old  barns  with  surrounding  yards 
like  mine  In  Cleveland  Park.  Imposing  man- 
sions, boxy  cottages,  duplexes,  triplexes,  ram- 
blers, split-level  homes.  People  give  a  lot  of 
dinner  parties  at  home,  In  all  styles  from 
black  tie  with  three  wines  to  walking  shorts 
with  charcoal  grlUs.  Almost  everyone  I  know 
Is  something  of  a  gardener,  and  when  Bill 
Henry,  the  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlsslon,  left  town  In 
1966.  his  parting  gift  to  close  friends  was  a 
dogwood  tree  for  each. 

It  is  also  a  city  for  children.  The  schools 
are  starved  by  Congress  but  the  place  Is  full 
of  parks  and  playgrounds  and  out  In  Rock 
Creek  Park  there  Is  the  zoo.  with  a  white 
tiger  and  the  world's  largest  bird  cage;  even 
farther  out.  there  is  the  nattire  center  where 
children  can  watch  bees  making  honey  In  a 
glass  hive.  learn  about  the  plant  life  around 
them,  and  see  movies  about  mountain  lions 
and  horned  owls.  Small  boys  can  fish  in  Rock 
Creek  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and 
everywhere  you  look  there  Is  a  picnic  table 
and  a  fireplace.  Perspiring  fathers  can  puff 
along  after  their  progeny  on  the  Nature  Trail 
In  Glover-Archlbold  Park.  It  Is  as  easy  to  play 
tennis  here  as  It  Is  anywhere  In  the  world, 
although  there  Is  a  dismal  shortage  of  public 
swimming  pools — Congress  again.  In  Mont- 
rose Park  there  Is  a  spectacular  hill  where 
sledders  can  risk  their  necks  between  the 
trees,  and  that  la  only  one  of  many  well- 
sledded  trails. 

A  baseball  game  goes  on  all  summer  long 
at  the  Macomb  Street  playground  near  my 
house  and  probably  at  dozens  of  others.  You 
can  still  rent  a  barge  and  get  yourself  towed 
up  the  C&O  Canal,  or  walk  the  towpath  If 
you  prefer.  And  when  a  child's  birthday  de- 
mands a  special  treat,  It's  hard  to  beat  the 
FBI  tour,  the  Smithsonian,  the  Marine  Re- 
treat, or  the  displays  In  the  National  Geo- 
graphic building.  For  more  serious  outings, 
there  are  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  the  en- 
thralling Phillips  Gallery,  and  the  children's 
concerts  of  the  National  Symphony.  DC. 
Stadium  Is  one  of  the  best  places  anywhere 
to  take  a  boy  to  see  a  big-league  ball  game, 
and  there's  always  softball  or  touch  football 
on  the  Ellipse  within  sight  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Washington  Monument. 

Nor  is  Washington  really,  as  myth  has  It, 
either  a  provincial  or  a  stuffy  city.  As  Russell 
Baker  points  out,  most  of  us  are  not  natives 
and  all  too  few  of  us  can  count  on  perma- 
nency here  or  afford  to  leave  the  fences  un- 
mended  on  the  old  home  place.  For  numer- 
ous Washlngtonlans,  what  goes  on  elsewhere 
In  the  country  Is  of  extreme  Importance — 
what  the  voters  are  thinking  In  Missouri,  for 
Instance,  or  what  economic  conditions  are  In 
Oregon,  or  how  the  Governor  of  Michigan  la 
faring.  For  many  others  the  events  of  the 
whole  wide  world  are  Just  as  vital. 


Thus,  while  "shop  talk"  Is  the  staple  of 
conversation  here — where  l8  it  not? — It  Is  apt 
to  be  of  sweeping  variety.  At  any  one  dinner 
party  the  shop  talk  can  range  from  the  prob- 
lems of  NATO  to  the  primaries  in  California, 
from  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the  moods  of 
the  President,  from  the  latest  odds  on  the 
Secretary  of  State's  tenure  of  office  to  the 
progress  of  school  desegregation.  Provincial' 
Not  half  as  much  as  what  one  hears  at  similar 
dinner  parties  In.  say.  New  York,  where  It  Is 
well  known  that  the  country  Is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Hudson  River;  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Otto  Premlnger 
filmed  Advise  and  Consent  here  and  passed 
the  word  for  extras.  Washlngtonlans  turned 
out  like  so  many  small-town  gawkers  to  get 
themselves  In  the  movies.  They  will  turn  out. 
too,  for  almost  any  parade,  whether  for  an 
astronaut  or  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival: 
and  almost  any  foreign  dignitary  can  count 
on  a  good  audience  If  the  President  takes  him 
for  the  short  ceremonial  whirl  from  the 
Whlt«  House  along  E  Street  to  14th,  up  14th 
to  New  York  Avenue,  then  along  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenues  back  to  the  White 
House. 

They  say  most  people  who  live  in  New  York 
never  go  to  the  Broadway  theater,  and  I  sup- 
pose most  people  who  live  in  Washington 
never  get  to  the  Capitol  or  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial or  the  Supreme  Court,  either.  That  Is 
not  the  point.  They  are  there,  and  one  has 
only  to  hall  a  taxi  or  catch  the  bus.  I  like  to 
think  that  I  can  take  my  children  down  to 
watch  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  in  ses- 
sion almost  any  time  I  want  to  and  that  the 
black  car  speeding  past  my  house  Is  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  and  that  on  Inauguration  Day,  na- 
turally, well  be  there  in  the  crowd.  When  I 
took  my  little  girl  to  the  circus  at  the  DC. 
Armory  we  stopped  on  the  way  to  ride  the 
little  underground  railroad  between  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  Senate  Office  Building.  We  can 
take  a  five-minute  walk  through  Norm.an- 
stone  Drive,  past  the  house  where  John  Foster 
Dulles  used  to  live,  past  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy residence,  up  Massachusetts  Avenue  a 
bit.  and  exanalne  the  new  statue  of  Winston 
Churchill  which  has  one  foot  on  American 
soil  and  the  other  on  the  territory  of  the 
British  Embassy.  Then  we  can  cut  behind 
the  embassy  and  come  out  in  Montrose  Park. 
which  is  hext  door  to  Dumbarton  Oaks,  where 
they  planned  the  United  Nations  and  where 
there  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  formal 
gardens  in  America. 

On  my  way  to  work  I  can  pass  through  the 
block  of  N  Street  between  Connecticut  and 
17th:  a  few  fine  old  houses  live  above  the 
parking  lots  in  there,  where  Franklin  Roose- 
velt resided  when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  In  Wilson's  Administration 
When  I  walk  from  my  office  to  the  White 
House  I  go  past  Dolley  Madison's  old  house. 
and  Stephen  DecAtur's.  within  sight  of  the 
block  where  John  Hay  and  Henry  Adams 
tised  to  live  side  by  side,  down  the  opposite 
side  of  Lafayette  Square  from  the  spot  where 
Gen.  Dan  Sickles,  hero  of  Gettysburg,  shot 
his  wife's  lover,  and  half  a  block  east  of 
Blair  House,  where  a  White  House  i>oliceman 
named  Leslie  Coffelt  died  on  the  sidewalk 
In  1950  defending  Harry  Truman  s  life.  Across 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  one  of  my  personal 
favorites,  the  old  State-War-Navy  Building, 
a  massively  detailed  Victorian  pile  with  high 
ceilings,  tiled  corridors,  and  some  of  the  few 
remaining  offices  with  real  fireplaces. 

My  own  office  building  Is  on  one  of  the 
city's  busiest  comers — Connecticut  Avenue. 
K  Street,  and  17  Street— but  trees  line  the 
sidewalks  and  I  look  out  over  Farragut  Square 
all  year  long.  Office  girls  eat  lunch  on  the 
grass  In  favorable  weather — a  pretty  sight 
Indeed.  President  Kennedy  came  back  from 
Etirope  with  an  Idea  for  beautifying  the  city 
trash  cans  and  It  worked;  ours  are  the  hand- 
somest anywhere.  Now  officials  are  planting 
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flowers  and  trees  in  every  available  space  and 
Washington  is  blooming.  (I'm  not  sure  I 
approve  of  the  magnolias  they  planted  up 
ihe  middle  of  Connecticut  Avenue  over  the 
old  trolley  tunnel;  I  don't  believe  they'U 
have  enough  root  space  and  I  am  agamst 
cramped  trees.) 

Other  cities,  of  course,  have  their  own  dis- 
tinctions and  style.  And  Just  as  those  cities 
have  their  dark  undersides,  bo  does  Washing- 
ton. ^     , 

Pierre  L'Enfant's  splendid,  flawed  plan  for 
the  original  cltv— never  fully  put  Into  effect 
has  been  distorted  by  numerous  subsequent 
planners  and  even  more  by  haphazard  growth 
into  something  Infrequently  magnificent,  at 
times  ridiculous,  at  times  nightmarish.  Of 
its  main  features,  only  the  twin  centers  of 
the  Capitol  and  White  House,  the  Mall  L'En- 
fant  envisioned  as  a  magnificent  American 
promenade,  and  the  broad  avenues  (yielding 
a  high  annual  rate  of  pedestrian  mortality) 
stirvlve  as  anything  like  this  creator  In- 
tended. His  multiple  intersections,  Instead  of 
being  hustling  Islands  of  urban  activity  in  a 
sea  of  residential  tranquility,  are  honking 
horrors  of  circling  traffic;  the  great  vistas  he 
hoped  for  are  swallowed  In  urban  tangle. 
save  for  the  Mall— which  is  too  sunbaked 
for  stimmertime  strolling.  And  if.  as  Paul 
Spreiregen  commented  some  years  ago  In 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  a  city  plan  influenced  by  the 
Baroque  concept  of  Versailles  really  was  "an 
a&serUon  of  a  bold  new  republic  in  a  barely 
touched  wilderness,"  today  It  se^ms  more 
nearly  like  some  nineteenth-century  mil- 
lionaire's castle  transported  brick  by  brick 
from  its  European  setting  to  an  estheUcally 
uncertain  America. 

Worse,  if  the  "plan"  of  the  federal  city  has 
been  distorted  by  growth  and  In  Its  turn  has 
distorted  growth,  then  beyond  the  limits  of 
L'Enfant's   sketch  maps  there   Is  little   but 
helter-skelter.    Far    into    the    Virginia    and 
Maryland    countryside   sprawl    the   suburbs, 
some  tight  and  lovely  like  Kenwood  with  Its 
cherry  trees,  most  flung  down  with  a  builder's 
giant  careless  hand  on  treeless  plains  that 
were  formerly  forests,  some  waiting  hideously 
to  become  official  slums.  The  freeway  build- 
ers,   frantically   flinging   as   much   traffic   as 
possible  Into  Washington's  already  strangling 
thoroughfares,  are  at  once  behind  in   their 
work  and  agitating  for  the  privilege  of  pour- 
ing concrete  over  everything.  Rapid  transit 
does   not  exist,   although   a   limited   subway 
system    soon    will    be    under    construction; 
some    federal    workers   who    live    In    far-out 
suburbs  actually  arrive  In  their  parking  lots 
at  5  and  6  o'clock  In  the  morning  to  avoid 
rush-hour    traffic,    then    sleep    behind    the 
wheel  until  time  to  punch  the  clock    What 
they    suffer    on    the    way    home    Is    ghastly 
to    contemplate,    especially    in    the    special 
torture    Washington    reserves    for    creeping 
motorists — August. 

East  of  16th  Street,  whole  areas  are  en- 
tirely populated  by  Negroes  living  in  the 
poverty  and  slum  conditions  they  have  en- 
dured so  long  m  other  cities.  Many  of  them 
can  see  the  Capitol  dome  from  the  Uttered 
allevs  and  cluttered  sidewalks  and  bare,  sun- 
baked porches  that  are  their  escape  from  the 
tenements;  It  can  hardly  be  an  Inspiring 
view. 

Washington  is  famous  for  crime  and  rape 
and  muggers— although  I  know  of  no  sta- 
tistics which  prove  It  the  worst  In  this  re- 
gard, or  even  an  unsafe  city  The  fact  that 
It  has  a  majority  of  Negroes,  and  lU  hier- 
archy of  Southern  politicians,  combine  to 
foster  the  mvth  that  black  men  make  this 
a  terrified  place.  But  there  Is  no  part  of 
Washington  so  sullen  as  the  Watts  district 
of  Los  Angeles  or  Oakland's  Negro  ghetto,  so 
seething  as  New  York's  Harlem,  or  more 
dangerous  than  its  Central  Park. 

The  petty  bureaucracy  of  what  Is  laugh- 
Inglv  called  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment Is  inefficient,  impervious,  and  Im- 


movable. Congress  Is  responsible.  In  many 
ways,  for  Inadequate  school  budgets,  shock- 
ing welfare  payments  and  institutions,  and 
low  prices  at  the  whiskey  stores  (you  can 
buy  better  wines  more  cheaply  in  Washington 
than  in  any  city  I  know— a  poor  consola- 
tion). Nobody  has  the  right  to  vote  anybody 
out  of  office,  much  less  in.  and  there  is  so 
much  slow,  sloppy,  and  untimely  street  con- 
struction and  repair  that  the  old  saying 
perfectly  fits:  "It'll  be  a  great  city  If  they 
ever  get  It  finished."  Old  landmarks  go  under 
here  as  they  do  elsewhere — the  house  where 
Woodrow  Wilson  married  Mrs.  Gait  got  the 
wrecking  ball  a  year  or  so  ago.  and  only  the 
Kennedys  saved  part  of  Lafayette  Square 
opposite  the  White  House  from  becoming  a 
concrete  canyon:  two  sides  of  Farragut 
Square  have  been  completely  rebuilt  while 
I  have  watched  from  my  office  window,  and 
what  they  have  done  to  Capitol  Hill  In  a 
decade  ought  to  be  a  federal  crime. 

In  the  summer  the  Potomac  Is  apt  to  smell, 
and  any  time,  as  Bobby  Kennedy  said  of 
New  York's  East  River,  if  you  fall  in.  you 
don't  drown:  you  dissolve.  In  winter  the 
streets  are  either  glassy  or  slushy  and  snow 
removal  Is  hopeless.  When  I  lived  on  R 
Street,  hard-packed  snow  stayed  on  the 
pavement  for  six  weeks  after  the  Kennedy 
Inaugural  blizzard. 

But  all  of  this  is  not  really  the  Washing- 
ton I  first  saw  that  brilliant  morning  thirty 
years  ago  when  I  came  out  of  Union  StaUon 
to  the  edge  of  the  great  plaza,  holding  my 
father's  hand,  and  stood  stricken  In  the 
giddy  light,  dumb  with  wonder  and  belief. 

This  Is  not  merely  because  the  surface  of 
the  city  is  so  much  altered  from  the  miracle 
place  o'f  my  bovhood.  The  trolleys  are  gone 
now  and  I  dont  suppose  tourist  families 
stay  in  rooming  houses  on  Capitol  Hill  any 
more  The  Smithsonian  has  a  massive  new 
building.  John  Kennedy  lies  at  Arlington 
with  the  Unknown  Soldier.  They  have  re- 
stored Fords  Theatre  to  look  like  a  theater, 
and  evervone  drives  down  to  Mount  Vernon 
on  a  four-lane  highway.  There  Is  a  cheap  new 
facade  on  the  Capitol,  and  Harry  Truman 
put  a  balconv  on  the  "White  House:  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy filled  its  public  rooms  with  antiques, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  filled  its  private  offices 
with  Dallas  modern  and  piped-ln  Muzak. 
Union  Station  is  cavernous  and  gloomy  now, 
and  the  last  time  I  was  there  the  fountain 
where  the  children  played  was  dry  and  full 
of  dead  leaves  Jimmy  Hoffas  marble  temple 
for  the  Teamsters'  Union  stands  along  the 
plaza  where  one  of  those  elegant  hotels  did, 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  no  longer  elegant. 
If  thev  ever  were.  Now  the  great  entrance  to 
the  city- the  most  beautiful  entrance  In 
the  world.  I  think— is  the  long  ride  in  from 
Dulles  International  Airport,  along  the  Po- 
tomac on  the  George  W'ashlngton  Parkway, 
with  the  spires  of  Georgetown  University  ris- 
ing acroGs  the  river  and  the  Washington 
Monument  shining  In  the  distance. 

That  Is  not.  of  course,  real  change,  and 
neither  is  the  relatively  new  Jefferson  Me- 
morial on  the  Tidal  Basin  or  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Bridge  or  even  the  monstrously 
uglv  third  House  Office  Building  (There  al- 
wavs  has  been  a  touch  of  the  grotesque 
about  Washington— the  old  Smithsonian, 
for  instance— and  perhaps  in  time  even  this 
crouching  evesore  on  Capitol  Hill  will  seem, 
like  others,  at  home  In  the  city.)  No,  the  es- 
sential Washington  Is  Just  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,  and  more,  having  survived  archi- 
tects, engineers,  politicians,  bureaucrats, 
demonstrators,  and  urban  planners.  It  is  Just 
what  It  was  because  Americans  still  weep  In 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  small  boys  stlU 
stanc-  in  awe  in  front  of  George  Washlng- 
tons  tomb  and  troop  happily  through  the 
old  cars  at  the  Smithsonian  and  dream  their 
secret  dreams  at  the  FBI  and  burst  with 
pride  when  they  first  see  the  nations  Capi- 
tol Parents  still  bring  their  children  here 
and  show  them  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence under  glass  and  listen  to  the  tour 
guide's  spiel  In  front  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  take  pictures  of  the  statue  of  Albert 
Gallatin  In  front  of  the  Treasury, 

Perhaps  few  of  them  know  who  Gallatin 
was.  or  care,  but  the  meanest  of  them  know 
he  was  part  of  something,  and  they  are  part 
of  It.  too.  I  have  seen  fat  women  In  ridicu- 
lously tight  shorts  walking  carefully  around 
Statuarv  Hall  in  the  Capitol,  peering  closely 
at  banal  bonze  figures  of  men  so  obscure 
even  historians  would  have  to  look  them  up. 
and  high  school  kids  wearing  Confederate 
caps  and  popping  gum  line  up  for  blocks  to 
take  a  quick  walk  through  the  White  House. 
They  are  part  of  the  same  thing:  secret 
sharers,   bearers  of   a  seed. 

But  not  merely  sharers  of  the  showplace. 
the  museum,  the  history  lesson.  Behind 
those  facades,  those  bronze  doors,  down  this 
echoing  corridor,  the  collective  work  of  a 
people  IS  In  progress.  The  President  really  Is 
at  his  desk  In  that  great  house  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  making  his  way  like  the  rest 
of  us,  enduring  his  trials,  doing  his  best. 
Those  men  down  there  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  those  small  posturers 
glimpsed  from  the  crowded  galleries,  really 
are  representing  us,  really  are  trying  to  make 
our  case,  whatever  it  Is.  And  there  behind 
the  great  stone  faces  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  our 
business  Is  going  forward,  or  maybe  back- 
ward, but  going  somewhere,  getting  done. 
We  are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  here. 
Washington's  business  is  the  people's  busi- 
ness, for  better  or  for  worse. 

That  is  what  Washington  really  Is  and 
what  we  all  share — the  place  where  the  past 
has  produced  this  present,  and  this  present 
will  go  on  to  whatever  future,  carrvlng  us  all 
with  It.  Influenced  by  each  of  us  as  we  must 
be  by  it.  It  Is  what  we  have  made  of  things, 
and  shall  make  It  Is  where  America  Uves— 
all  of  us  m  spirit  If  only  a  few  in  fact,  in 
our  vigor  and  our  dreams,  our  carelessness 
and  haste,  our  glory  and  our  burden,  our 
borrowed  finery  from  another  world  that 
gave  us  birth,  our  native  grace,  our  coarse 
pretension.  It  Is  all  here — what  we  remem- 
ber, what  we  hope;  what  we  are  and  what 
we  ought  to  be — In  this  city  of  the  strong 
but  chastened  heart 

I  did  not  know,  that  morning  all  those 
years  ago,  that  carved  above  me  In  the  pa- 
tient stone  of  Union  Station  I  could  find  the 
truth  about  Washington: 

"He  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  with  him" 

I  did  not  know  the  words,  but  I  found 
that  truth  anyway.  Americans  must  bring 
Washington  here  In  their  hearts,  if  they 
would  carry  it  with  them  when  they  go. 


WILDCAT   STRIKE   IN   STEEL   HAUL 
INDUSTRY  DEPLORED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  Teamster 
General  Vice  President  Frank  E.  Fitz- 
simmons  today  deplored  the  violence  and 
irresponsibility  of  wildcat  strikers  in  the 
steel  haul  industr>'. 

Fitzsimmons  made  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters"  position  clear 
in  a  statement  today  to  both  Labor  Com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Fitzsimmons  said : 

This  Is  a  wildcat  strike  It  Is  not  sanctioned 
bv  the  International  Union..  These  people 
have  an  agreement,  which  is  a  supplement 
to  our  Master  National  Freight  Agreement. 
It  was  properly  put  before  the  450.000  mem- 
bers covered  under  the  agreement  and  over- 
whelmingly ratified  The  vote,  a  mall  refer- 
endum, was  supervised  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Neither  do  we  condone  the  violence  which 
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ha«  accompanied  this  wildcat  strike,  and  we 
are  somewhat  amazed  that  state  offlclala 
have  let  the  violence  continue — 

Fitzsimmons  said. 

We  have  held  meetings  with  these  people 
trying  to  determine  their  grievances.  If  any 
exist.  These  meetings  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful ^   ,.     ..v. 

Both  the  union  and  management  take  the 

position  that  these  workers  have  a  signed 
contract  which  has  proper  m.ichlnery  for  the 
processing  of  grievances.  The  Union  has  con- 
sistently tried  to  get  these  people  to  use  this 
grievance  machinery,  and  has  consistently 
and  still  urges  them  to  return  to  work.  Doing 
this,  we  will  be  able  to  air  the  grievances  In 
concert  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement— 

Fttzsimmons  said. 

The  International  Union  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  when  the  parties  to  this 
wildcat  action  indicate  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  In  the  meantime,  we 
take  the  position  that  It  Is  a  wildcat  strike.  It 
18  not  sanctioned  by  the  International 
Union,  and  are  quite  In  accord  with  the 
sentiment  that  the  violence  must  be 
stopped — 

Fitzsimmons  declared. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LANG- 
LEY  RESEARCH  CENTER 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  received  word  tliat  the  President  signed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  109  today.  Tliis 
was  the  joint  resolution  introduced  by 
me,  with  Senator  William  Sponc  as  co- 
sponsor,  setting  aside  the  first  week  in 
October  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Langley  Research  Center.  It  Is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  an  installation  that  has  con- 
tributed for  50  years  to  American  ad- 
vancement in  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
search. 

I  spent  Monday  morning  touring  the 
facilities  and  exhibits  at  Langley  Re- 
search Center  at  Hampton.  Va.  I  have 
seldom  spent  a  more  enlightening  and 
informative  morning. 

This  week,  through  Friday,  the  per- 
sormel  of  Langley  will  be  happy  and 
proud  to  show  everyone  through  the  fa- 
cilities. Were  it  not  for  the  press  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate.  I  would  urge  aU 
Senators  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  firsthand  the  advance- 
ments that  are  being  made  at  this  vital 
research  center. 


THE  THRUST  OF  OUR  VIETNAM 
POLICY 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
presidential  election  campaign  ap- 
proaches, the  great  Vietnam  debate 
grows  more  persistent,  more  passionate, 
and,  unfortunately,  more  pohtical. 
Twelve  months  ago  it  was  not  this  way. 
Then,  too,  there  were  disagreements  with 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policies. 
Then  they  were  more  in  the  nature  of 
scholarly  efforts  to  evaluate  different 
courses  of  action.  The  change  has  not 
been  altogether  subtle.  Now  much  of  the 
criticism  has  become  politically  moti- 
vated. It  is  based  on  whatever  advantage 
may  be  gained  by  appealing  to  an  appar- 
ent antiadmlnistration  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public.  Both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  are  busy  releasing 
position  papers  to  the  news  media.  They 


hurrj'  to  put  their  own  plans  for  peace 
before  the  television  cameras.  In  some  of 
this,  there  is  cynical  disregard  for  the 
tremendous  responsibility  involved  in 
the  ultimate  choice  of  national  policy. 

Many  of  the  proposals  are  based  on  the 
delightful  but  imrealistic  theory  that 
"faith,  hope,  and  charity"  abound  in  the 
world;  that  wishful  thinking  will  some- 
how affect  the  actions  of  Hanoi  and  Pe- 
king. Others  subscribe  to  the  "eye-for- 
an-eye"  or  "might  makes  right"  princi- 
ple, by  which  peace  may  be  realized  only 
through  complete  and  overwhelming 
militarj-  victory.  Attractive  as  these  pro- 
posals may  be,  at  the  moment  and  on 
the  surface — each  to  some  segment  of 
American  public  opinion — none  of  them 
bears  up  under  careful  examination  in 
the  light  of  what  is  best  for  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  thrust  of  our  Vietnam  policy  must 
be  maintained  far  above  the  reach  of 
politically  motivated  consideration.  It 
must  be  based  on  lessons  learned  from 
recent  history.  It  must  be  influenced  by 
hardheaded  imderstanding  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrines  of  expansion  and  ag- 
gression. In  sustaining  a  policy  based  on 
these  factors.  President  Johnson  is  much 
too  experienced  a  politician  not  to  ap- 
preciate the  resulting  political  disad- 
vantage. Nevertheless,  while  riddled  by 
the  sniping  of  politicaUy  motivated 
criticism,  the  President  has  remained 
firm. 

This  resolve  has  not  gone  altogether 
unnoticed  in  the  press.  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Claremont,  N.H.,  Daily  Eagle  gave 
an  objective  analysis  of  the  President's 
problems.  It  cleared  away  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  political  fog  and  penetrated  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Johnson  Still  Gets  Our  Vote."  published 
in  the  Claremont,  N.H..  Daily  Eagle,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Still  Gets  Ovtr  Vote 
President  Johnson's  popularity  In  the  polls 
13  slipping  because  of  his  Vietnam  poUcles 
and  because  some  voters  believe  that  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  Democrats, 
generaUy,  have  a  soft-line  policy  on  Negroes. 
The  President  is  vulnerable  in  both  areas 
as  witness  the  defection  amongst  the  gover- 
nors and  leaders  in  his  own  party. 

Many  believe  that  he  cannot  win  reelec- 
tion, even  If  Nixon  is  the  Republicans'  can- 
didate. ^  .^ 
Governor  Romney  of  Michigan  says  he  s 
been  brainwashed  by  the  administration  on 
Vietnam.  He  Is  now  counted  out  of  the  GOP 
race  as  a  man  with  demonstrable  shortcom- 

inss. 

Governor  Rockefeller  says  that,  unless 
some  new  course  of  action  Is  taken,  this 
country  will  have  civil  war  In  the  cities. 

Rockefeller  declines  candidacy,  but  is  far 
and  away  the  ablest  man  the  Republicans 

cin  field.  ^   j    w 

Senator  Percy  Is  now  being  pushed  by 
Senator  Dirksen  and  others  as  the  new  mod- 
erate Republican  candidate  for  President  to 
repl-^ce  Romney,  who  haa  been  cashiered. 

Percy  declines  the  candidacy  publicly,  but 
Is  making  pronouncements  on  Vietnam,  such 
as  the  most  recent,  stating  that  the  President 
is  lying  to  the  American  people. 

Strong  words,  ws  think,  for  a  man  with 
no  experience  in  international  affairs  and  a 
very  Junior  senator  from  Illinois. 


Our  posture  in  Vietnam  was  inherited  by 
President  Johnson.  He  had,  of  course,  at  that 
time,  the  option  to  reverse  things,  but  he 
did  not  do  so. 

Since  then  the  situation  has  worsened  and 
the  war  has  been  accelerated  to  tiie  degree 
that  no  one  could  have  forecast — except  the 
Vietnamese — two  or  three  yeirs  ago. 

President  Johnson  has  been  resolute  and 
firm  in  the  execution  of  his  Vietnamese 
policv. 

This  he  has  done  in  the  face  of  continuing 
losses  in  popularity  with  the  voters  and,  of 
course,  wit.h  tlie  politicians  in  his  own  party, 
many  of  whom  need  coat-tails. 

In  addition  to  thi.«i,  much  of  the  press  h.>s 
become  hostile  and  more  recently,  a  mis- 
guided, however  sincere,  couple  returned  to 
the  President  a  posthumous  award  sent  to 
them  from  the  White  Hotise. 

This  was  the  President's  war,  they  said, 
and  their  son  need  not  hav.p  perished. 
Even  presidents  get  lilt  below  the  belt. 
Governor  Romney,  a  states'  righter  of  the 
first  water,  is,  however,  the  first  to  run  to 
Washington  for  military  assistance  in  Detroit 
rioting  List  summer. 

He  is  fighting  yet  with  the  President  about 
this  and  no  one  is  really  sure  which  run  of 
the  argument  to  accept,  save  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  being  blamed  for  slow  response  to 
Michlg:in  for  "political  reasons,"  thereby  al- 
lowing the  riots  to  spread. 

We  are  not  sold  on  the  Administration's 
position  in  Vietnam,  but  it  is  a  position  that 
has  been  taken  by  President  Johnson  and  a 
position  that  has  been  maintained  without 
wavering  since  its  outset. 

To  a  great  degree  our  Vietnam  situation  is 
a   national    commitment,   beyond   anything 
but  academic  debate. 
We  are  there. 

Men  have  been  and  are  giving  of  their  lives 
for  the  commitment. 

President  Johnson's  high  purpose  and  res- 
olution in  Vietnam  seems  to  have  escaped 
many  Americans. 

While  he  continues  to  take  a  pounding  on 
all  sides,  even  more  praise-worthy  is  his  re- 
straint in  dignifying  some  of  the  criticisms 
with  a  response. 

The  President  Is  unpopular  at  a  time  when 
the  country  enjoys  the  greatest  prosperity 
any  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  known: 
but  he  gets  no  credit  for  this;  only  blame 
for  what  is  not  going  well. 

This  newspaper  supported  President  John- 
son  for   the   presidency   in    1964   with   some 
reservations,  but  as  the  only  sensible  choice. 
Many  supported  and  voted  for  Johnson  as 
"the  lesser  of  two  evils." 

Some  supposed  that  the  man  really  lacked 
the  moral  character  and  fibres  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  the  "wheeler-dealer"  poli- 
tician. 

We  believe  time  has  shown  that  there  is 
more  to  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Johnson  has  demonstrated  some  charac- 
teristics in  office  that  confound  and  belie 
the  Johnson  saga. 

In  Vietnam  he  may  be  dead  right,  or  dead 
wrong. 

Who  is  really  to  say? 

But  he  has  set  a  course  of  policy  and  has 
had  tlie  courage  and  determination  to  ad- 
here to  it.  despite  loss  of  popularity  and  per- 
sonal abuse. 

It  Is  said  that  the  President  would  lose  an 
election  today,  but  there  isn't  one  Republi- 
can candidate  yet  on  the  horizon  whom  we'd 
support. 

Lyndon  Johnson  still  gets  our  vote. 
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THE  ABM  ILLUSION 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Edwin  Diamond,  senior  editor  of  News- 
week magazine,  has  written  a  devastat- 
ing analysis  of  the  illusory  notion  that 
we  are  buying  security  by  constructing 


a  costly  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
This  perceptive  analysis  appears  in  the 
October  2,  1967.  issue  of  Newsweek.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Grand  iLLtrsioN 
(By  Edwin  Diamond) 
Secretary  McNamara's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  an  anti-ballistic-misslle  lABM)  system 
is  based  on  a  set  of  bnliiantly  reasoned. 
highly  sophisticated,  and  strongly  persuasive 
arguments.  But  the  decision  is  wrong,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  error  will  burden 
every  American  for  years  to  come. 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  national  se- 
curity   the   ABM  decision   may   well   under- 
mine 'it,   for  it  upsets  the  present  delicate 
balance  of  nuclear  terror  based  on  the  twin 
implicit   assumptions  of  a  strong    (four-to- 
one)    but    not    overwhelming    U.S.    offensive 
missile  superiority  and  a  °>°dest  Soviet  de- 
fensive   advantage.    Worse,    the    ABM    move 
signals  another  dangerous  upward  spiral  In 
the  nuclear-arms  race  which  may  lead  to  a 
renewed  drive  by  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union  to  add  new  offensive  weapons  to  the 
overkill  arsenals  each  already  possesses.  Ros- 
well   L.    Gllpatric,    McNamara's   own    former 
Deputy    Defense    Secretary,    fears   the    ABM 
means  a  U.S.  global  strategy  based  more  on 
conflict  than  accommodation.  The  go-ahead, 
he  said,   "is  certainly  a  move  in  the  wrong 
direction."  .„ 

Lets  put  these  abstractions  in  concrete 
terms— and  concrete  is  exactly  where  we  are 
now  heading.  At  the  very  least,  this  new 
nuclear  escalation  means  the  expenditure  of 
untold  billions  in  exchange  for  a  wholly  il- 
lusory security  blanket.  Whether  the  VS^ 
spends  $4  to  $5  billion  for  the  '■thin  ABM 
system  to  guard  its  Minuteman  strike  lorce^ 
or  $40  billion  for  the  "thickening  of  the 
blanket  to  protect  major  American  cities^ 
or  $400  billion  to  protect  smaller  cities  the 
end  result  will  be  the  same:  all  of  us  ^1"  s«n 
be  30  minutes  away  from  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. 

MOLE    SOCIETY 

Indeed,  with  the  ABM  escalation,  the  pos- 
slbllitv  of  this  supposedly  "unthinkable 
missile  Armageddon  is  greater,  not  smal  er^ 
All  of  us  have  now  been  propelled  by  the 
loeic  of  nuclear  events  that  McNamara  grasps 
so  well  toward  the  next  era  of  the  atomic 
age-the  mole  society  where  the  cities  and 
civilians  of  the  1980-s  may  have  t«  burrow 
underground  to  Join  the  concrete  Minuteman 
silos  sunk  in  the  1960s  and  the  subterranean 
ABM  control  centers  built  in  the  1970s. 

Unlikelv.  you  will  say;  right  out  of  sonae 
science-fiition  paperback.  But  who  would 
have  believed,  ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  ol 
Sputnik  1  and  the  "missile  gap.'  that  the 
US  within  five  years  would  possess  the 
nuclear  missiles  to  destroy  the  Soviet  society 
and  population  five  times  over? 

What  evidence  have  I  that  McNamara— one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  dedicated  minds  'n 
the  nation— is  wrong  about  the  ABM?  What 
proof  is  there  that  the  U.S.  has  embarked  on 
a  dangerous  new  course?  The  evidence  is 
abundant.  Preciselv  because  McNamara  has 
such  a  firm  grasp  of  the  complexities  of  the 
age.  he  himself  has  supplied  some  of  the  best 
arguments  against  the  ABM  and  a  new  arms 
race.  In  fact,  if  an  analyst  were  to  overlay 
McN:unara's  speech  with  one  of  the  cryptol- 
oglEfs  sheets  that  cover  some  paragraphs 
while  revealing  others,  the  case  for  the  pres- 
ent stabilized  strategic  situation  would  be- 
come compelling. 

"action -reaction" 

First  of  all,  as  McNamara  makes  clear,  the 

U  S    now  has  "a  numerical  superiority  over 

the  Soviet  Union   in  reliable,   accurate   and 

effective  warheads  [that]  Is  both  greater  than 


we  had  originiilly  planned,  and  is  in  fact  more 
than  we  requiie,"  This,  to  use  the  blunt  term, 
is  what  overkill  means.  And  overkill,  to  be 
blunt  again,  is  the  legacy  of  politically  moti- 
vated "missile-gap"  cries  of  the  late  1950s. 
The  panic  button  was  pushed  in  the  U.S.  and 
a  real  missile  eap  did  eventually  materialize. 
But  as  McNamara  points  out  in  his  speech, 
this  gap  favors  the  U.S.  At  present  the  U_S. 
has  2  200  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  readi- 
ness against  700  for  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Russian 
response  to  this  U.S.  superiority  has  been  to 
concede  an  offensive  disparity.  In  effect  the 
Soviet  Union  acknowledged  that  the  richness 
and  ingenuitv  of  American  technology  could 
not  be  matched.  But  it  began  an  ABM  sys- 
tem—the Russian  military  has  been  tradl- 
tlonallv  defense  minded— as  part  of  what 
McNamara  calls  the  "action-reaction    of  the 

arms  race. 

McNamara  has  been  conspicuously  unwor- 
ried  by  this  deployment.  As  he  explains  it. 
the  offense  always  has  an  advantage  over  the 
defense  and  any  ABM  system  "can  rather 
obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy  simply 
sending  over  more  offensive  warheads  or 
dummy  warheads,  than  there  are  defensive 
missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  calls  for  one 
of  the  superpowers  to  forego  the  next  turn 
in  the  vicious  cycle  of  action-reaction.  A 
Soviet  McMamara-they  have  their  sophisti- 
cated strategists  and  their  war  eamesmen. 
too-mlght  argue  that  the  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployment represented  a  limited  and  meas- 
ured response  to  U.S.  superiority,  a  move 
intended  to  assure  Russian  second-strike 
cpability  and  thus  make  the  Soviet  deterrent 
credible.  Why  not  leave  the  arms  race  in  ttiis 
trade-off  situation?  V^Tiy  upset  tHe  fearfully 
delicate  balance  of  terror  with  a  U.S.  ABM 

svstcni? 
"  McNamara's  answer  last  week  was:  because 
of  the  looming  Chinese  nuclear-missile  threat 
of  the  1970s.  The  proposed  U.S.  ABM  system, 
in  McNamara's  words,  is  -Chinese-oriented. 
designed  to  deter  Chairman  Mao  or  liis  suc- 
cessors from  an  attack  on  the  U.S.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  McNamara's  computer  logic 
breaks  down. 

MAD    ADVENTURE 

First  if  Peking  is  suicidally  mad  enough 
to  motuit  an  attack  on  a  country  possessing 
200  times  more  nuclear  power  than  it  has. 
then  no  amount  of  objective  reality  in  the 
form  of  an  American  ABM  barrier  can  dis- 
suade the  Chinese  from  their  insanity  If 
the  Chinese  are  bent  on  nuclear  genocide, 
they  could  smuggle  an  atomic  1x>mb  into 
San  Francisco  harbor  aboard  a  freighter  and 
detonate  it.  No  ABM  system  can  protect 
against  such  mad  adventures. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  can  also  argue 
that  its  ABM  is  "Chinese-oriented."  and 
merely  a  matter  of  insurance  against  an 
irrational  attack  by  a  country  that  shares 
on  uneasy  border  with  Russia  and  is  violently 
hostile  to  it.  After  all,  the  same  madness  that 
might  lead  the  Chinese  to  attack  the  U^S. 
might  also  push  Mao  over  the  brink  with 
the  Russians.  Would  we  believe  the  Russians 
if  thev  said.  "It's  the  Chinese  we  are  worried 
about— ignore  our  ABM" '  Yet  we  expect  them 
to  believe  our  ABM  is  China-oriented. 

The  truth  is  the  ABM  decision  was  dictated 
not  by  strategy   but  by   politics.   Computer 
logic  breaks  down  because  men  aren  t  com- 
puters; they  are  imperfect  beings  shaped  b> 
history  and  emotion  as  well  as  reason^ There 
are   really   two   McNamaras.   One   McNamara 
coolv  attempts  to  manage  the  arms  race  by 
force  of  argument  and  intellect.  He  even  on 
occasion    does    the    Russian's    thinking    for 
them   patiently  elucidating  the  nuclear  sUa- 
tegic  '  options    available    and     thel.-    conse- 
quences  in    speeches   and    in    briefings   he^d 
for    the    press,    but    aimed    at    Moscow.    The 
second  McNamara  1b  an  American,  a  Patnot 
and  a  member  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
(just  as  his  opposite   in   the  Kremlin  is   a 
Russian,   a   patriot,   and   a   memoer  of   the 
Communist  Party). 


It  is  well  known  In  Washington  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  for  m.onths  has  opposed  de- 
plovment  of  the  ABM  system  despite  the 
urglngs  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  Demo- 
cratic hawks  and  of  Republicans  sensing  a 
hot  campaign  issue  for  1968.  As  James  Reston 
suggested  last  week,  the  ABM  system 
launched  bv  McNamara  is  not  aimed  at 
blocking  the  Chinese  or  even  the  Russians, 
but  the  Republicans.  By  acceding  now  to 
the  clamor,  McNamara  has  blunted  the  GOP 
charge  that  he  is  "indifferent"  to  the  defense 
of  the  American  people. 

GOOD    GUYS 

Yet,  isn't  the  U.S.  asking— a  bit  lllogl- 
cally— the  Soviet  McNamara  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  defense  of  his  people?  More  fun- 
damentally, isn't  the  U.S.  saying— also  a  bit 
llloglcally— that  when  it  comes  to  tlie  crunch, 
two  standards  apply:  we  are  the  good  guys 
and  would  never  attack  first;  you  are  the 
bad  guys  and  you  might  attack  first,  and 
that  Is  whv  we  must  have  a  four-to-one  of- 
fensive superiority  and  defensive  parity  (at 
least)— and  a  lead  In  whatever  else  we  de- 
cide to  build. 

Last  week  was  the  time  for  patience  and 
courage — patience  to  lecture  the  Russians 
once  again  on  the  reasons  behind  the  emi- 
nently equitable  U.S.  plan  to  put  a  freeze  on 
all  missiles,  offensive  and  defensive;  courage, 
in  the  words  of  former  Kennedy  science  ad- 
viser Jerome  Wlesner,  to  run  the  risks  of 
deescalation  Instead  of  the  risks  of  new 
escalation;  and  patience  and  courage  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people,  even  in  a  pre- 
election year,  why  the  ABM  Is  not  good  for 
their  security. 

Instead,  Washington  gave  us  the  ABM.  By 
some  curious  alchemy,  the  Administration 
has  convinced  itself  that  the  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem doesn't  really  change  the  balance  of 
terror:  only  a  thick  system  would  do  that. 
But  thin  leads  to  thick.  It  Is  all  like  that 
celebrated  biology  experiment:  a  frog  is 
placed  in  a  tank  of  water;  daily  the  tempera- 
ture is  Increased  one  degree;  the  frog  exists 
as  always — until  one  more  degree  .  .  .  the 
water  bolls  .  .  .  the  frog  dies. 


A  SMALL  BUSINESS  IS  SAVED 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  a  busi- 
ness employing  75  persons  in  three  dif- 
ferent plants  is  a  very  substantial  enter- 
prise in  North  Dakota.  Tho.se  interested 
in  promoting  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  State  and  its  citizens  became  jus- 
tifiably alarmed  when,  in  1963.  such  a 
firm  appeared  to  be  reaching  the  end  of 
its  life  cycle. 

Tlifi  company  was  highly  regarded, 
ha\-ing  been  in  business  for  almost  60 
years.  The  firm  had  a  healthy  backlog  of 
unfilled  sales  orders  but  working  capital 
had  been  deva.stated  by  excessive  growth 
of  inventory  and  accounts  receivable. 

On  a  May  morning  in  1963.  the  com- 
pany's shareholders  petitioned  a  North 
Dakota  court  to  appoint  a  receiver  to  re- 
organize the  company.  The  court  com- 
plied appointing  as  receiver  a  North  Da- 
kota businessman  with  a  growing  reputa- 
tion for  saving  insolvent  companies,  Mr. 
Richard  Barry,  of  Fargo. 

-Within  a  vear  after  petitioning  the 
court,  the  company  was  reestablished  on 
a  sound,  profitable  basis.  -What  had  oc- 
curred in  the  intervening  months  was  a 
testimonial  to  what  can  be  achieved  by 
smooth-functioning  cooperation  among 
business,  labor,  and  Government. 

The  patient  forebearance  of  creditors 
was  rewarded  by  full  payment  of  their 
claims  against  the  company.  Funds  for 
repayment  came  from  the  proceeds  of 
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a  Small  Business  Administration  loan. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  company's  finan- 
cial records  and  outlook  had  convinced 
SBA  officials  of  the  firm's  basic  sound- 
ness. Sensing  the  importance  of  quiclt  ac- 
tion, the  SBA  expeditiously  approved  a 
$225,000  loan  to  the  reorganizing  firm. 

During  the  time  the  company  was  in 
receivership,  the  employees,  with  the 
concurrence  of  their  Teamster  Union 
officers,  agreed  to  reductions  of  about 
$1,000  per  month  in  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits to  which  they  were  otherwise  entitled 
under  their  union  contract  with  the  com- 
pany. Unless  the  company's  working  cap- 
ital had  been  relieved  of  this  burden  It  is 
doubtful  the  company  could  have  sur- 
vived this  critical  period. 

Today  this  company  remains  an  im- 
portant contributor  to  the  economy  of 
North  Dakota.  Without  the  enlightened 
cooperation  of  the  receiver,  the  employees 
and  their  union,  creditors,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  company 
would  merely  have  become  an  addition 
to  our  business  failure  statistics. 


HARD-CORE  POVERTY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
programs  have  been  pursued  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  resolve  the  hard- 
core poverty  problems  of  our  cities  and 
our  rural  areas. 

There  have  been  successes  and  there 
have  been  mistakes.  There  have  even 
been  a  few  failures.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  our  efforts  have  been 
serious  and  reflect  a  genuine  concern  for 
the  disadvantaged  of  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  key  attacks  on  poverty  has 
revolved  around  the  question  of  pro- 
viding meaningful  jobs  for  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them — and 
of  training  those  who  are  not  quaUfied 
so  they  can  become  employable.  In  this 
respect,  such  concentrated  employment 
programs  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  on-the-job  training,  and  institu- 
tional training  imder  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  and  new 
careers  and  special  impact  have  resulted 
In  thousands  of  jobs  for  disadvantaged 
persons  In  our  society  who  held  little 
hope  for  employment  before. 

But  if  there  has  been  any  one  thing 
which  has  made  it  difficult  to  step  up  our 
efforts,  perhaps  it  has  been  the  multi- 
plicity and  complexity  of  programs  and 
the  intricate  network  of  agencies  and 
bureaus  which  often  confront  those  who 
wish  to  help  with  discouraging  confusion. 
Mr.  President.  President  Johnson  has 
Just  announced  a  new  Government-wide 
pilot  program  to  mobilize  the  resources 
of  private  industry  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  find  jobs  and  provide 
training  for  thousands  more  of  America's 
hard-core  unemployed.  As  I  understand 
the  President's  proposals,  this  new  pro- 
gram will  go  far  toward  cutting  through 
the  redtape  which  has  sometimes  delayed 
and  even  prevented  the  flow  of  action 
needed  to  move  forward  with  this  much- 
needed  task. 

The  President's  new  program  alms  at 
providing  one-stop  service  for  interested 
businessmen  and  coordinates  effort  by 
the  five  Cabinet-level  departments  and 
three  independent  agencies  which  have 


principal  responsibility  in  tills  vital  field 
of  jobs  and  training. 

Using  some  $40  million  of  funds  al- 
ready available,  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
coordinated  program  will  be  applied  to 
the  slum  or  ghetto  areas  of  five  cities  and 
two  or  three  rural  poverty  areas. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
our  Nation's  Capital  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  these  pilot  cities.  There  is  not  only 
a  real  need  for  this  approach  to  our 
problem.s  in  the  District,  but.  by  example, 
the  seat  of  our  National  Government 
should  provide  leadership  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  in  solving  our  serious  urban 
problems. 

Any  of  us  who  thinks  that  this  country 
does  not  have  such  problems  and  a 
responsibility  to  solve  them  has  but  to 
look  back  over  the  past  summer  months 
at  the  riots  which  took  a  tragic  toll  in 
lives  and  cost  us  millions  in  property 

IOSS6S. 

I  am  convinced  that  business  and  in- 
dustry- shares  with  us  the  acute  aware- 
ness that  solutions  must  be  found,  and 
found  quickly,  to  the  root  causes  of  these 
devastating  upheavals.  It  is  not  only  a 
matter  on  our  coUective  conscience,  it  is 
a  matter  of  econonaic  survival. 

The  President's  new  approach  deserves 
our  earnest  support.  It  can  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  industry 
into  a  new  partnership  wliich  may  very 
well  be  the  saving  of  our  cities  and,  in- 
deed, our  society.  At  the  very  least,  it 
can  develop  new  and  quicker  avenues  of 
communication,  can  open  up  the  intri- 
cate paths  of  bureaucracy  to  something 
more  like  an  expressway  for  those  who 
want  to  help  take  action. 

Surplus  Federal  property  and  equip- 
ment will  be  used,  present  training  and 
job  programs  will  be  focused,  risks  such 
as  vandalism— which  have  kept  business 
and  industry  away  from  the  ghetto — 
will  be  insured  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  employment  where  it  is  sorely 
needed,  in  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  these  new  proposals  and  urge 
S?nators  to  join  with  me  in  seriously 
considering  and  supporting  tliis  new  and 
significant  effort. 


PROUTY       ADDRESSES 
CHAMBER       OP       COM- 


SENATOR 
OMAHA 
MERCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty) 
took  time  out  from  debating  the  poverty 
bill  to  address  100  members  of  the 
Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  were 
in  Washington  on  a  study  tour. 

The  topic  of  the  Senator's  speech  was 
the  Human  Investment  Act  approach  to 
the  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment problems  of  our  Nation.  This  sub- 
ject has  great  relevance  today  because 
of  our  concern  over  the  problems  of  p>ov- 
erty  and  our  search  for  solutions  to 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Sermtor  Prouty's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you  today.  It  Is  always  a  pleausre 
to    be    able    to    address    high-minded    and 


knowledgeable  groups  who  take  time  out  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  legislative 
process,  and  crucial  Issues  of  the  time.  Per- 
haps after  this  trip  to  Washington,  ycu  can 
return  home  and  make  some  contributions 
of  your  own  by  educating  fellow  citizens  and 
by  vocalizing  your  own  views. 

Incidentally.  I  imagine  that  many  of  you 
are  also  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business.  This  orga- 
nization performed  a  very  useful  service 
lately  when  it  conducted  a  survey  about  job 
loss  resulting  from  the  minimum  wage  ex- 
tension. Only  after  we  have  necessary  data 
such  as  that  contained  in  this  worthwhile 
study,  cnn  we  In  Congress  formulate  laws 
which  win  benefit  both  our  workers  and  our 
Industry. 

Gentlemen,  all  of  this  week,  the  United 
States  Senate  has  been  considering  and  de- 
biting the  19GT  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  This  legislation  Is  vitally 
Important  to  each  of  us— not  only  because 
large  svuns  of  money  are  Involved,  but  be- 
cause the  issues  Involved  are  crucial  to  our 
well-being  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion. 

La£t  Monday  I  made  a  major  speech  on  the 
n^or  of  the  Senate  outlining  my  views  on 
the  Act  itielf  and  the  War  on  Poverty  in  gen- 
eral. Today  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you 
briefly  about  one  aspect  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty and  present  a  challenge  to  you  which 
I  hope  you  ajid  other  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  across  the  United 
States  will  meet. 

In  1964  Congress  enacted  the  Administra- 
tion's Economic  Opportunity  Act — touted 
as  the  ultimate  effort  in  the  battle  against 
poverty.  All  of  us— to  varying  degrees  had 
hopes  that  a  mammoth  governmental  ef- 
fort In  this  sphere  of  activity  would  result 
in  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  evils  and  Ills 
of  poverty  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas 
of  the  country. 

Our  naivete  add  complacency  were  shat- 
tered less  than  a  year  later  when  Watts 
erunted  In  violence.  The  conflagration  has 
spre.id  to  other  cities— Chicago.  Minneapolis. 
Newark.  Plainfield.  New  Haven.  Detroit  and 
yes — even  your  own  great  city  of  Omaha.  Ob- 
viously, in"  the  cities  we  have  failed.  And  it 
appears  as  though  the  poverty  war  has  not 
made  much  headway  In  the  rural  sections  of 
our  country  either.  Sargent  Shriver  indicated 
in  a  March  11  letter  that  OEO  had  spent 
only  30'^^  of  Its  funds  In  rural  are^s  and  ad- 
mitted that,  "we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
enou'h  programs  active  in  the  rural  areas." 
Obviously,  we  cannot  declare  "victory"  In 
ovr  war  on  poverty.  We  seem  to  have  reached 
a  stalemate. 

The  Increasing  frequency  of  violence  and 
civil  disorder  Is  Indicative  of  the  fact  that 
discontent  and  frustration  and  resentment 
are  rising  among  the  poor,  and  that  our 
previous  efforts  at  alleviation  of  their 
anguish  have  failed. 

Thus  far  the  only  answer  to  the  rlota  has 
been  an  application  of  force.  Force  has  been 
necessary  since  In  all  cases  It  was  Imperative 
that  law  and  order  be  restored  immediately. 
However,  force  cannot  speak  to  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  riots.  Until  we  understand 
these  causes  and  relieve  them,  force  in  and  of 
Itself  can  only  serve  to  buy  us  time. 
What  are  these  causes? 

Your  own  Mayor.  A.  W.  Sorensen.  who  I 
was  pleased  to  note,  was  cited  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  as  one  of  the  five  mayors  in 
the  United  States  who  had  done  the  best  Job 
this  past  summer  to  head  off  riots,  spoke  to 
this  issue  last  summer. 

In  Augxist  of  1966  he  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  city  government  who 
came  before  Senator  RlblcofT's  Subcommit- 
tee to  discuss  the  crisis  in  our  cities.  He  came 
only  a  month  after  the  July  4  riots  in 
Omaha,  during  the  course  of  which  he  was 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  Governor  to  bring 
out  the  National  Guard  to  preserve  law  and 
order. 
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With  this  fresh  In  hte  mind,  Mayor  Soren- 
sen gave  the  Subcommittee  a  pentratlng 
analysis  of  Mne  underlying  cauaes  of  poverty 
and  unrest.  As  lie  saw  them,  those  causes 
^•ere — overcrowded  and  sulactandard  bous- 
ing in  the  ghetto— the  lack  of  adequate  rec- 
reational facilities  for  Negro  teenagers— in- 
adequate education  opportuniUes  for  slum 
children — inequality  of  opportunity  in 
choosing  a  home — poor  relations  with  the 
police  and  last,  and  perhaps  most  crucial, 
inadequate  Job  training;  and  Jobs. 

Those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  Senate  Sub- 
commiftee  on  Employment.  Manpower,  and 
Povertv  saw  nothing  new  or  startling  In 
this  list.  What  was  sUirtllng  was  Mayor 
Sorensen'B  repeated  and  emphatic  assertion 
that  the  causes  of  the  rioting  have  not  been 
diminished  although  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  Initiated  program  after  program  to 
solve  the  underlying  problems  of  poverty. 

••The  Negro  In  Omaha."  Mayor  Sorensen 
tesUfied,  "wants  first  cia^s  citizenship  now 
instead  of  a  lot  of  headline  promises  from 
government  .  .  .  The  Federal  government  Is 
constantly  making  statements  and  re- 
ports about  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  which  are  available  to  relieve  every 
social  evil  that  we  have  .  .  .  The  sad  fact  of 
life  is  .  .  .  that  much  of  what  we  have  done, 
constructive  as  it  may  have  been,  did  not 
reach  down  to  the  teenager  who  was  actu- 
ally causing  the  riot."  (Hearings  part  4.  p. 
104"7  (Govt.  Op.) 

What  Mavor  Sorensen  is  saying.  It  seems  to 
me  is  simplv  this:  U  government  makes  ex- 
trav-agant  promises  that  it  cannot  fulfill,  the 
potential  for  violence  and  destruction  be- 
comes greater  than  it  would  have  had  no 
promises  been  made  in  the  first  place.  In  my 
Judgment,   the    Government   has   done    Just 

Enthusiastic  public  endorsements  of  Great 
Society  programs,  particularly  the  Economic 
Opportunitv  Act  have  tended  to  raise  the 
aspirations' of  millions  of  poor  Americans. 
Yet  the  expectations  of  these  poor  have  not 
been  met.  Several  billion  dollars  have  been 
voted  for  the  Implementation  of  sorted  and 
Eundrv'  programs  but  very  few  people  have 
actually  benefited. 

Let  me  give  vou  Just  one  example.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  real  solution  to  the  pov- 
erty problem  must  Include  massive  Job 
training  for  meaningful  employment.  One  of 
the  mam  purposes  of  the  EOA.  as  I  under- 
stood It.  was  to  give  skills  to  the  unskilled. 
giving  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  mem- 
bers of  families  whose  income  was  below  the 
poverty  level. 

The  Job  training  programs  have  not  been 
successful,  however,  and  there  are  great 
problems  which  plague  the  whole  effort. 
There  Is  for  example,  too  much  training  for 
non-existent  Jobs,  and  for  Jobs  In  which 
there  Is  already  an  over-supply  of  labor. 
There  Is  so  much  overlap  that  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  some  programs  actuaUy 
compete    for    and    assist    Uie    same    needy 

clientele.  ..   .    i. 

This  is  understandable  if  we  note  that  the 
Federal  government  alone  administers  79 
separate  training  and  education  programs 
under  the  aegis  of  15  different  bureaus  and 
agencies.  The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  reports 
that  funds  for  Job  recruitment  can  be  ob- 
tained from  nine  manpower  sources;  funds 
for  adult  basic  education  from  ten;  funds 
for  prevocatlonal  training  and  skill  training 
from  ten  and  funds  for  work  experience  from 
five  On  the  Job  training  can  be  subsidized 
by  five  programs  and  supportive  services  can 
be  funded  from  nine  programs. 

Despite  all  these  programs,  only  some  280,- 
000  persons  are  being  trained  In  1966^7— 
out  of  an  estimated  four  million  who  need 
training.  Moreover,  follow-up  surveys  ,>«ve 
Indicated  that  the  programs  are  failing  to 
EuccessfuUv  place  people  in  Jobs.  One  half  of 
the  public  assistance  recipients  who  entered 
Work  Experience  and  Training  programs  re- 
turn to  public  assistance  when  tbey  leave  It. 


The  most  successful  program,  in  f»ct.  te 
one  which  was  eiiacted  before  tbe  BOA.  I 
speak  now  of  the  MDTA  which  was  pfcBsed 
by  Congress  with  strong  Wpartlsan  •upport 
five  years  ago. 

The  legislation  for  MDTA  was  written 
essentially  Ir  two  parts.  The  first  pnrt^A- 
mmistered  b?  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  anthorleed  educational 
training  and  vocational  courses,  to  be  con- 
ducted bv  schools  of  various  kinds,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  workers  The  second  part, 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
authorized  contracts  with  employCTs  for  tbe 
on-the-job  training  of  workers  In  skills 
needed  for  better  Jobs. 

Although  only  14  =  ;  of  all  MDTA  graduates 
were  unemployed  when  la£t  contacted,  the 
two  parts  of  AIDTA  have  not  been  equally 
successful.  Of  the  institutional  graduates  al- 
most 25  ;  were  unemployed  when  last  con- 
tacted. Under  this  training  course  type  of 
program,  the  Uainee  had  no  assxirance  what- 
soever of  finding  a  Job  upon  successful  grad- 
uation. 

By  contrast,  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
vlslins  of  the  MDTA  Act  have  been  vastly 
more  successful.  Over  DC-,  of  the  trainees 
under  this  program  were  actually  c;u-ried 
on  the  payroll  of  the  private  firm  providing 
the  uaining.  They  were  trained  for  Jobs  with 
that  firm.  They  filled  Jobs  which  were  open 
and  waiting  for  a  qualified  applicant  Know- 
ing that  graduation  meant  unmediale  em- 
pIo\-ment  with  a  familiar  company  In 
familiar  surroundings,  their  motivation  to 
achieve  was  high  and  their  dropout  rate  low. 
And  when  their  training  was  completed, 
over  QOrc  of  these  OJT  trainees  were  bring- 
ing home  a  paycheck. 

In  fairness,  I  must  add  that  OJT  trainees 
were  by  and  large  a  better  qualified  group 
of  workers  to  begin  with.  But  even  with  Uiat 
quaJlficaUon.  there  can  be  no  doubt  any 
more  that  the  most  effective  and  economical 
way  to  bring  jobs  to  the  unemployed  is  to 
give  them  on-the-job  training,  not  under 
government  auspices,  but  In  the  private  en- 
terprise system. 

This  point  ties  in  again  with  Mayor  Sor- 
ensen-s  testimony.  He  said  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee that — 

•Industry  in  Omaha  has  been  very  gen- 
erous In  cooperating  with  me  in  trying  to 
provide  Jobs  for  our  disadvantaged  people. 
I  would  like  to  recommend  some  Govern- 
ment incentive  In  providing  Job  training,  in 
Jobs  for  the  unskUled.  because  our  Industry 
has  been  so  exceptionally  cooperaUve.  Given 
Federal  incenUves  I  believe  that  private  in- 
dustry can  do  a  uemendous  job  and  wUI  do 
a  tremendous  Job. " 

More  and  more  people  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Uie  Federal  government  has 
not  succeeded  In  its  war  on  poverty,  nor  can 
It  succeed  In  the  future  by  its  own  efforts. 
Even  the  most  liberal  of  our  leaders  and 
scholars  are  beginning  to  agree.  Senator 
Abraham  RibicoH  recently  admitted  with  re- 
gard to  urban  renewal,  that  "it  Is  self- 
evident  that  the  Job  is  too  big  to  be  accom- 
plished bv  government  alone."  D.  V.  Moyni- 
han  just  the  other  day  stated  Uiat  ■liberals 
should  divest  themselves  of  the  notion  thjjt 
the  nation  ...  can  be  run  from  agencies  In 
Washington." 

This  opinion  Is  not  xmlversal,  however,  as 
■witnessed  by  the  recent  efforts  of  some  Sen- 
ators to  attach  an  "Emergency  Employment 
Act"  to  the  EOA.  This  would  not  provide 
training  or  supportive  serrtces,  but  would 
epend  an  Inordinate  amount  of  money— 
over  $2.8  billion  for  make-work  employment. 
This  is  not  a  long-range  nor  an  economically 
efficient  way  to  solve  tbe  unemployment  and 
underemployment  programs.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  feasible  approach  which 
is  ijoth  economically  efficient,  and  which 
represents  a  long-range  solution. 

Three  years  ago.  in  a  report  signed  by  my- 


self and  Senator  Len  JonUn  of  Idaho,  I  sug- 
Kett/ea  that  Oongrees  should  provide  an  In- 
centive to  private  enterprise  to  expand  Job 
training  opportunities— opportuniues  hssdmg 
directly  to  Jobs.  The  simp  last  method,  and 
tbe  method  least  guscepttble  to  governmental 
Interference  In  the  affairs  of  business,  ■was 
that  of  a  tax  credit. 

As  businessmen,  you  are  all  familiar  wlOi 
the  7^  investment  tax  credit  enacted  at>he 
request  of  President  Kennedy  tn  1962  That 
tax  credit.  appUed  across  the  board  to  aU  new 
invesunent  m  equipment  and  machinery. 
g.'ive  American  manuracturers  a  strong  in- 
centive to  invest  in  new  equipment.  The  re- 
stUt  taken  together  with  other  t;ix  revlslonB 
made  at  the  same  Ume.  gave  a  significant 
boost  to  the  economy.  This  I  can  say  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight,  for  in  1961  when  this 
issue  was  before  the  Senate  I  was  among 
those  who  seriously  doubted  that  the  pro- 
posed credit  would  iead  to  the  kind  of  upturn 
Its  backers  foresaw.  ^„^ 

So  when  a  small  group  of  Senator*  Joined 
me  in  February  of  1966  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  give  pri^•at«  enterprise  a  tax  credn 
toward  certain  Job  training  expense*,  they  did 
so  because  they  believe  that  investment  in 
human  capital— the  skills  and  talents  of  our 
labor  force— was  at  least  as  Important  to  tbe 
health  of  the  economy  and  to  the  well-being 
of  our  people  as  Investment  m  maclUnes. 

That  legislation,  developed  and  refined  by 
the  enorts  of  dozens  o:  Congressional  slafT 
experts  labor  la^!^•^•ers,  economists,  tramlng 
specialists,  and  businessmen,  is  now  embodied 
In  S  812  the  Human  Investment  Act.  It  Is 
sponsored  by  29  Senators  and  some  140  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  am  proud  to  say  among 
this  number  Is  a  great  United  States  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  my  good  friend  Roman 
Hruska. 

In  Its  original  form,  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  allowed  a  tax  credit.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  deduction,  of  10"^;  of  allowable 
training  costs  with  maximum  of  »25,0O0 
plus  SC^r  of  tax  liability  In  excess  of  »25,000. 
These  expenses  are  defined  In  the  Act.  They 
are,  briefly: 

1  Apprenticeship  wages. 

2  Wages  of  OJT  enrollees. 
3.  Wages  of  workers  In  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs. 

4  Tuition  and  cotirse  fees  for  workers  at- 
tending trade,  business,  or  vocational  schools 
or  colleges. 

5.  Tuition  and  course  fees  In  accredited 
correspondence  schools. 

6.  Organized  Job  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  taxpayer. 

7  Organized  Job  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  one  taxpayer  on  contract  with  an- 
other. 

8  Organized  job  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  a  trade  association.  Joint  labor- 
management  council,  or  other  such  group 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Human 
Investment  Act  is  preferable  w  alternative 
programs  that  liave  been  advocated  in  some 
quarters. 

First  It  is  not  unduly  costly.  A  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  has  sUted  that  the  tax  exemptions 
allowed  under  the  Act  would  result  in  an 
annual  loss  of  only  'taoo  to  »350  mUilon  of 
federal  revenue."  depending  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  tax  credit  stimulated  new 
training  programs  These  doUars  would  have 
a  muluplied  effect,  however.  With  a  lO^i  de- 
ducuon.  each  »10  of  Federal  cost  would  result 
in  a  $100  expenditure  on  the  part  of  industry 
lor  u-ainUig. 

second,  the  human  Uiveatmenl  approach  Is 
founded  on  the  strength  of  the  NaUon's 
greatest  job  tramer.  the  private  enterprise 
system.  Private  enlerpriie  alone  has  the 
toow-how  and  the  equipment  to  do  this  Job^ 
The  private  employer  knows  the  needs  of 
the  Ubor  market,  far  better  t^an  government 
officials  in  Washington. 

Third,    by    using    the   tax   system    in    UMs 
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creative  way,  prtvate  enterprise  Is  spared  the 
Intrusion  ot  legions  of  government  officials 
Into  company  affairs.  Red  tape,  delay,  and 
frustration  are  held  to  the  minimum.  The 
only  gover:iment  agency  the  employer  deals 
with  18  the  familiar  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Fourth,  the  act  would  quickly  help  break 
through  the  severe  skilled  labor  bottlenecks 
that  have  plagued  business  over  the  last  two 
years,  and  which  have  hampered  our  war 
effort  abroad  Under  the  act,  Investment  In 
human  capital  Is  not  limited  to  the  hard  core 
unemployed.  Employers  would  have  a  much 
needed  new  incentive  t.3  expand  programs  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  those  already  working 
as  well  as  the  unemployed  Thu.s.  as  a  ma- 
chinist's assistant  becomes  a  drill  press 
operator,  a  sweeper  may  move  to  machinist's 
assistant,  and  an  unemployed  man  may  come 
In  to  start  his  climb  up  the  Job  ladder  as  a 
sweeper. 

The  Importance  of  concept  of  the  skill  lad- 
der waa  clearly  described  In  the  Republican 
views  In  the  Joint  Economic  Report  of  1964: 
"The  solution  to  the  problem  of  techno- 
logical displacement  demands  a  broad  na- 
tional effort  to  upgrade  the  labor  force  by 
small  stages  all  along  the  line— providing  the 
unskilled  with  minor  skills,  preparing  the 
semiskilled  for  skilled  work,  turning  the 
skilled  into  adv.mced  technicians,  and  re- 
habilitating the  handicapped.  Workers  on  all 
levels  of  the  skill  ladder  must  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  move  up  into  higher  and  more 
demanding  Jobs,  leaving  the  positions  which 
they  once  held  to  be  filled  by  less  skilled  but 
striving  applicants." 

Fifth,  the  Human  Investment  Act  would 
have  an  anti-inflationary  impact.  The  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  leads  to  rising  costs 
and  rising  prices  An  expansion  of  the  supply 
of  workers  with  needed  skills  would  help  to 
hold  inflation  In  check.  This  point  is  force- 
fully made  In  the  October,  1966,  monthly 
letter  of  the  highly  respected  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  whose  economists 
specifically  recommended  the  extension  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  to  Investment  In 
human  beings 

Sixth,  the  Human  Investment  Act  would 
yield  disproportionate  benefits  to  the  small 
firm.  A  Labor  Department  survey  of  firms 
hiring  37  million  workers  in  1962  revealed 
that  small  businesses— those  with  less  than 
500  employees — conducted  more  than  their 
share  of  Job  training  programs  for  unskilled, 
Beml-skilled  and  skilled  workmen;  big  busi- 
nesses, by  contrast,  devoted  more  of  their 
training  resources  to  managerial,  administra- 
tive, sales  and  personnel  training,  which 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  human  invest- 
ment credit. 

These  axe  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Human  Investment  approach.  But  rather 
than  exhaust  your  patience  by  recounting 
them  further,  let  me  close  by  describing  the 
progress  which  this  approach  has  made  and 
the  challenge  which  remains. 

Prtvate  Industry  Is  finding  Itself  more  and 
more  unable  to  fill  good  jobs  because  of  the 
shortage  of  trained,  even  adequately  literate 
applicants.  I  was  heartened  to  read  In  the 
September  7.  1967,  Reporter  that  some  large 
companies  are  Instituting  tape  recorded  crash 
courses  In  the  three  R's  to  functional  Illiter- 
ates either  already  employed  or  applying  for 
Jobs.  I  was,  also,  heartened  to  hear  last  Sun- 
day on  Pace  the  Nation,  that  some  of  Roches- 
ter. New  York's  Industrial  concerns  are  taking 
it  upon  themselves  to  hire  and  train  the 
city's  2.000  unemployed.  This  Is  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  of  need,  however.  Larger  In- 
dustries may  be  able  to  afford  these  pro- 
grams; th'?y  may  prove  too  expensive  for 
smaller  businesses.  The  Human  Investment 
tax  credit  can  benefit  all  business. 

Tuesday  I  offered  a  modified  version  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  My  version,  which  pro- 
vided »200  million  in  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  16%  of  training  costs  to  private 


Industry,  unfortunately  lost.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  27  Republicans  and  only  one 
Democrat. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Human  Invest- 
ment approach  Is  the  major  way  private  In- 
dustry can  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  job 
training  on  a  massive  scale.  Although  the  tax 
credit  has  been  a  traditionally  Republican 
approach,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  party  politics  any  longer,  when 
the  need  for  Increased  training  Is  so  desper- 
ately great. 

Jobs  are  going  unfilled  while  men  remain 
unemployed.  This  represents  a  challenge 
which  must  be  put  to  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  economics  of  poverty, 
and  who  believe  that  only  If  government  acts 
In  concert  with  private  Industry  can  solu- 
tions be  found. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  the  points  I 
have  made  today.  For  thirty  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  become  Increasingly  In- 
volved In  almost  every  area  of  htunan  life. 
Every  time  there  was  a  need,  someone  ad- 
voc;ited  a  new  government  program  to  meet 
It.  All  too  often.  In  my  opinion,  the  Congress 
has  rushed  to  enact  these  programs  Into  law. 
As  a  result  of  this  trend,  the  law  books  have 
grown  thicker  and  there  has  been  a  prolifera- 
tion of  government  agencies,  officials,  experts, 
and  administrators. 

But  now  It  Is  becoming  apparent  to  all. 
even  those  who  advocated  governmental  ac- 
tivity. In  the  first  place  that  the  creation  of 
new  programs  Is  Just  not  likely  to  do  the  Job. 
This  reallzaUon  has  led  to  the  growing 
feeling  that  this  Nation  can  solve  Its  prob- 
lems only  If  the  Immense  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector  Is  mobilized  for 
that  purpose. 

I  have  spoken  today  about  providing  the 
private  sector  with  an  Incentive  to  expand 
Job  training  programs  through  the  Human 
Investment  Act.  This  Is  only  one  example. 
Basic  education,  pollution  control,  public 
transportation  and  slum  rehabilitation  are 
now  increasingly  the  concerns  of  prlvat* 
business.  Businessmen  are  beginning  to  step 
forward  to  tackle  the  problems  that  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  solve:  and  government  Is 
very  slowly  beginning  to  think  of  Itself  more 
as  the  stimulator  and  guarantor,  rather  than 
an  executor  and  controller. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chambers  of  the  Individual 
states  have  played  an  active  role  In  spurring 
this  most  salutary  development.  With  the 
brains  and  dedication  of  business— and  labor, 
and  the  colleges,  and  the  churches,  and  the 
community  organizations— I  believe  Ameri- 
ca can  and  will  move  forward  Into  a  new 
and  brighter  era;  an  era  where  true  oppor- 
tunity, available  to  all.  makes  anguish,  de- 
spair, poverty  and  violence  In  our  cities  a 
matter  for  historians,  rather  than  journal- 
ists to  discuss  and  ponder. 


TITLE  I 

STATEMENT  OP   PtTKPOSK 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  co- 
ordinate all  fisheries  extension  activity  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  a  Fisheries 
Extension  Service  In  the  Department,  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  fisheries  extension  activi- 
ties, and  to  provide  certain  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  fisheries  Industry. 
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FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  September  18,  1967.  I  in- 
troduced for  myself  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  pro- 
posed Fisheries  Development  Act  of  1967, 
S.  2426. 

Both  of  our  offices  have  had  many  re- 
quests for  copies  of  the  bill,  and  I  believe 
it  would  facilitate  the  dissemination  of 
it,  were  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2426  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

SHOET  TITLE 


Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Fisheries  Development  Act  of  1967." 


FISHERIES   E.VTENSION    SERVICE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  diffusing 
useful  and  practical  Information  on  subjects 
related  to  commercial  fishing  operations,  the 
processing  of  fisheries  products,  and  the  mar- 
keting thereof,  and  to  encourage  the  applic.i- 
tion  of  such  knowledge,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Sec- 
retary i  Is  authorized  to  esUbllsh  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  Fisheries  Ex- 
tension Service  and  to  exercise  through  such 
Service  the  existing  extension  authority  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  as  well 
as  the  extension  authority  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  All  such  extension  ac- 
tivities shall  be  coordinated  with  the  fish- 
eries extension  actiiiiies  carried  on  by  the 
States  and  bv  the  sea  grant  colleges. 

(b)  In  determining  which  Industries  and 
geographic  areas  shall  receive  priority  for  the 
purposes  of  initiating  extension  activities  au- 
thorized in  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  such  factors  as  ( 1 )  the  size  of  the 
industries  to  be  affected;  (2)  the  state  oi 
their  technology  as  compared  to  that  of  sim- 
ilar industries  in  foreign  countries;  (3)  the 
extent  of  the  potential  resources  and  mar- 
kets; (4)  the  amount  of  information  result- 
ing from  relevant  research  activities;  and  (5i 
the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
practical  application  of  such  information  to 
commercial  operations. 

(C)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  fisheries  extension  work  pursuant  to  this 
section  which  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of 
instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in 
cojifoerclal  fishing,  in  the  processing  of  fish- 
ejjfes  products,  and  in  the  marketing  thereof. 
Mo  persons  engaged  In  such  activities  for 
/Economic  gain,  and  of  imparting  informa- 
tion on  said  subjects  through  demonstra- 
tions, publications,  and  otherwise.  Such  work 
shall  be  carried  on  In  such  manner  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  and  local 
officials,  and  local  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustries to  be  benefited  by  such  work. 

(d)  Ttoere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1968. 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1969,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1970.  Not  more  than 
15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  to  assist  the  fishing  Industry  In 
any  one  State. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  technical  assistance  grants  to 
fishery  cooperatives,  marketing  associations. 
and  other  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
to  pay  in  whole  or  In  part  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting technological  Improvements  in  the 
fisheries  for  demonstration  purposes. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  such 
a  grant,  and  In  fixing  the  amount  thereof, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  wlU 
be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  available  for  grants 
under  this  section;  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  such  grants:  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  applicant;  and  the  benefits  which 
are  expected  to  accrue  from  the  proposed 
demonstration  project. 

(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  install- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 


ated for  the  purposes  of  this  secUon  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968, 
$7  500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1969.  and  $10,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1S70. 

FISHERIES    LAW    ETUDT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  and 
review  of  existing  fisheries  regulation  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Such  rcudy 
shall  Include  but  need  not  be  limited  to  <1) 
a  review  of  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local 
regulation  of  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing,  and  (2i  an  assessment  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  regulation  in  promoting  the 
efficient  and  beneficial  use  of  marine  re- 
sources. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
develop  a  series  of  model  codes  suitable  for 
ftdoptloii  by  the  varloxis  coastal  States.  These 
codes  shall  be  designed  to  harmonize  the 
conflicting  interest  of  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional flBhing,  and  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion and  efficient  exploitaUon  of  marine 
resources. 

(c)  The  results  of  such  study  and  such 
model  codes  shan  be  incorporated  Into  a  re- 
port on  the  state  of  fishery  regulation  and 
Bhall  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  April  26,  1969,  and  kept  up  to 
date  by  an  annual  supplement  presented  on 
May  31  of  each  following  year, 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authoneed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1968,  plus  such  additional  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

IMPORT    STUDY 

Sec.  105.  In  order  to  aid  the  Congress  In 
adopting  the  Nation's  tariff  policies  to  the 
needs  of  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  beginning  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  semlnannual  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  fisheries  products  into  the  United 
States.  Such  report  shall  include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to  ( 1 )  a  profile  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  fisheries  products  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  In  the  preceding  six 
months,  broken  down  by  tariff  category  and 
country  of  origin.  (2 1  a  projection  of  lmport.s 
of  fisheries  products  anticipated  In  the  fol- 
lowing six  months,  and  (3)  an  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  these  p:ist  and  projected  Im- 
ports on  the  domestic  fisheries. 

FISHING     VESSEL     C0NST«UCT10N     SUBSIDIES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  United  States 
Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
1404) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (8)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(81  that  the 
vessel  conforms  to  all  applicable  water  pol- 
lution control  requirements,  and  (9 )  ". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference, as  determined  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, between  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing such  vessel  in  a  shipyard  in  the  United 
States  based  upon  the  lowest  responsible 
domestic  bid  for  the  conclusion  of  such  vessel 
and  the  estimated  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
Maritime  Administr.-.  ■  "t,  of  constructing  such 
vessel  under  similar  plans  and  specifications 
In  a  foreign  shipbuilding  center  which  Is 
determined  by  the  Maritime  Administrator 
to  furnish  a  fair  and  representative  example 
for  the  determination  of  the  esUmated  total 
cost  of  constructing  a  vessel  of  the  type 
proposed  to  be  constructed  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  subsidy  exceed  50  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "50  percent". 

(cl  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$10,000,000  '  and  inserUng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

nSU    paOTKIN    CONCENTaATI 

Sec  107.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authoriae  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  develop  through  the  use  of  experi- 


ment and  demonstration  plants,  practicable 
and  economic  means  for  the  production  by 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate",  approved  November  2. 
1966  (80  Stat  1089),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follcrws : 

"Sec  3.  There  are  anthcffiaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  each 
fiscal  vear  beginning  after  June  30,  1967,  to 
carrv  out  the  research  authorized  by  the  first 
©ection  of  this  Act,  and  a  total  amount  of 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  construction 
or  one  experiment  and  demonstraUon  plant 
authorized  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  There  is 
also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $1,555,000  annually  for  a  period  of 
five  fiscal  Tears,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1968  for  the  leasing  of  one  additional 
experiment  and  demonstration  plant,  and 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  ex- 
periment and  demonstration  plants  leased 
or  constructed  under  this  Act.  Sums  appro- 
priated under  this  secUon  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  amend,  repeal, 
or  otherwise  modify  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  fish 
protein  concentrate  research  tinder  any 
other  provision  of  law." 

TITLE  II 


STATEMENT    Or   PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
conditionally  exempt  voluntary  associations 
of  handlers  of  certain  fish  and  fish  products 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
so  that  they  may,  throug.i  marketing  agree- 
ments, promotional  and  product  develop- 
ment activities,  marketing  research,  and 
other  related  activities,  better  regulate  the 
fluctuation  of  prices  and  the  marketing  of 
fish  and  fish  products  which  create  the  un- 
stable and  chaotic  conditions  In  the  fishing 
Industry. 


VOLUNTAJIT     ASSOCIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  effect  the  purpose 
of  this  tlUe.  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power,  after  due  noUoe  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  permit  the  voluntary  association 
far  the  purpose  of  this  title  of  fishermen, 
processors,  and  others  engaged  In  the  han- 
dling of  any  fish  or  fish  products  (herein- 
after  referred  to  as  "handlers"). 

(b)  Such  voluntary  associations  may  be 
lc«-med  for  the  purposes  of  the  issuance  of 
marketing  agreements,  the  development  and 
promotton  of  a  specific  product  or  products, 
and  the  establishment  of  market  and  product 
research  programs  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  or  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
product. 

(c>  The  making  of  any  such  agreement 
shall  be  lawful  and  shall  not  be  held  In  rtola- 
tlon  of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  If  such  agreement  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Utle  and  such  additional 
requirements  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

PURPOSES  OF   MARKETING  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  203.  Agreements  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 202  may — 

(aj  limit,  or  prortde  methods  for  limiting, 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  the  total 
quantity  of  any  fish  or  fish  product,  or  any 
grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof,  produced  in 
any  specified  manner  during  any  specified 
period  or  periods  of  more  than  three  months 
each,  which  may  be  marketed  in  or  trans- 
ported to  anv  or  all  markets  during  any 
specified  period  or  periods  by  each  handler 
or  all  handlers,  but  such  limits  shall  be 
subject  to  minimum  limits  determined  by  the 
Secretary; 

(b)  allot,  or  provide  methods  for  allotting. 
m  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  the  amount 
of  any  fish  or  fish  product,  or  of  any  grade. 
siae,  or  quality  thereof,  which  each  handler 
may  purchase  from  or  handle  on  behalf  of 
any  and  all  other  handlers  during  any 
specified  period  or  periods; 


(C)  establish  or  provide  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  reserve  pools  of  any  such  fish  or  fish 
product,  or  of  any  grade,  siae.  or  quality 
thereof,  and  provide  lor  the  equitable  dis- 
poaiUon  of  the  net  return  derived  from  the 
sale  thereof  among  the  persons  beneflciaUy 
interested  ihereui; 

<d»  require  or  provide  for  the  require- 
ment of  inspection  of  any  such  fish  or  fish 
product  produced  during  specified  periods  of 
marketing: 

(ei  determine,  or  provide  methods  for 
determining  the  e\ideuce  and  extent  of  the 
surplus  of  any  fish  or  fish  product,  or  of  any 
grade,  size,  or'quality  thereof  and  provide  for 
the  control  and  disposition  of  such  surplus, 
and  for  equalielng  the  burden  of  such  surplus 
elimination  or  control  among  the  handlers 
thereof; 

( f )  prohibit  unfair  methods  of  competition 
and  unfair  trade  practices  in  the  handling  oi 
any  fish  or  fish  product; 

(g»  provide  that  any  fish  or  fish  product  or 
any  grade.  siBe,  or  quality  thereof  rt»all  be 
sold  by  the  handlers  of  any  class  <x  handlers 
In  the  manner  provided  in  such  agreement; 
(h^  provide  to  the  association  the  powers 
and  duties — 

U )  to  administer  such  agreement  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  terms  and  provisions; 

(2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  exe- 
cute the  terms  and  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ment; 

(3)  to  receive.  Investigate,  and  report  on 
complaints  of  violation  of  such  agreement; 
and 

(4)  to  recommend  amendments  to  such 
agreement;  and 

(1)  make  such  other  provisions  Incidental 
to.  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
condlUons  above  specified  and  necessary  to 
execute   the   provisions   of  such  agreements. 

SGBEEKENTS   HOT   AFPIJCABLE  TO  KITAILERS 

Sec.  204  Agreements  formulated  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  person 
who  sells  fish  or  fish  products  at  retail  in  his 
capacity  as  ret.iller. 

AUTHORn-Y    TO    PREVENT    SHORTAGES 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  to 
continue  in  effect  any  agreement  which  re- 
duces the  supply  of  any  fish  or  fish  product 
below  a  quanUty  sufficient  to  provide  for 
normal  domesUc  consumption,  exports,  and 
carrjover. 

SHARING    or    KXPENSiS 

Sec  206  Each  association  formed  under 
this  title  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  may 
require  that  each  member  thereof  shall  pay 
to  the  association  such  member's  pro  rata 
share  (as  approved  by  the  Secretary)  of  such 
expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  find  are  rea- 
sonable and  are  likely  to  be  Incurred  by  such 
assoclauon.  during  any  period  specified  by 
him.  for  such  purposes  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  lor  the  mainte- 
n.ance  and  functioning  of  such  association, 
otiier  than  expenses  Incurred  in  receiving, 
handling,  holding,  or  disposing  of  any  quan- 
tity of  commodity  received,  handled,  held,  or 
disposed  of  bv  such  association  for  the  bene- 
fit or  accoiint  of  persons  other  than  members 
Such  pro  rata  shares  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  Uie  quantity  of  the  fish  or  fish 
products  distributed,  processed,  or  shipped 
by  such  association,  and  such  other  activities 
as  the  Secretary  may  approve. 

Sec  207  (a)  All  parties  to  any  marketing 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  sevei- 
allv  from  tlnw  to  time,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  furnish  him  »nth  such  infor- 
mation as  he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  agreement  has  been  carried  out 
or  has  effectuated  the  declared  policy  of 
this  title,  and  with  such  Information  as  he 
finds  to  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  any  abuse  of  exemp- 
tions from  the  anUtrust  laws.  Such  Infor- 
mation   shall    be    furnished    in    accordance 
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with  forms  of  reports  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  accuracy  of  any  report  made  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Information  re- 
quired In  any  such  report,  where  It  has  been 
requested  and  has  not  been  furnished,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  examine  such 
books,  records,  papers,  copies  of  income  tax 
reports,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts, 
documents,  or  memorandums,  as  he  deems 
relevant  and  which  are  within  the  control 
of  ( 1 1  any  such  party  to  such  agreement 
from  whom  such  report  was  requested.  (2) 
any  person  having,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, actual  or  legal  control  of  or  over 
such  party,  or  (3)  any  subsidiary  of  any  such 
partv. 

lb)  All  Information  furnished  to  or  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  only  such  Information  so 
furnished  or  acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems 
relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then 
only  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing 
brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon  the  re- 
quest, of  the  Secretary,  or  which  he  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and 
Involving  the  agreement  with  reference  to 
which  the  Information  so  to  be  disclosed 
was  furnished  or  acquired.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  (1)  the 
Issuance  of  general  statements  based  upon 
the  reports  of  a  number  of  parties  to  an 
agreement  or  of  handlers  subject  to  an 
agreement,  which  statements  do  not  Identify 
the  Information  furnished  by  any  persons. 
or  (2)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  of  the  name  of  any  person  violat- 
ing any  marketing  agreement,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  particular  provisions  of 
the  agreement  violated  by  such  person.  Any 
such  officer  or  employee  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  upon  conviction  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  to 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  to  both,  and  shall  be  removed  from 
office. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  208.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  Is 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  appli- 
cability thereof  to  any  person,  circumstance, 
or  commodity  Is  held  invalid  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  other  p>ersons,  circum- 
stances, or  commodities  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SYMPATHY  AT  DEATH  OF  MRS.  HAN- 
NAH NIXON,  MOTHER  OF  FORMER 
VICE  PRESIDENT  RICHARD  NIXON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
WEis  with  regret  that  I  learned  last  week- 
end of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Milhous 
Nixon.  In  Whittier,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Nixon  was  a  lady  of  character 
and  dedication.  She  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  mother  who  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  rearing  her  children  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Christian  discipline,  in 
this  case  it  being  based  upon  the  Quaker 
religion. 

The  mother  of  five  sons,  one  of  whom 
died  at  age  7,  Mrs.  Nixon  was  typical  of 
the  mothers  of  the  Western  part  of  our 
country  in  that  she  worked  to  help  sup- 
port her  family  in  addition  to  filling  her 
role  as  mother  and  wife. 

The  election  of  her  second  eldest  son. 
Richard  Nixon,  to  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1951  and  his  subsequent  service 
during  the  following  8  years  often 
brought  her  into  the  public  spotlight.  She 
was  a  lady  of  few  words,  but  when  quoted 


in  the  press  her  comments  were  always 
worth  hearing. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  former  Vice 
President,  his  brothers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy at  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Nixon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  Associated  Press,  in  which 
Mrs.  Nixon's  death  was  reported,  in  the 
October  1.  1967,  issue  of  The  State  news- 
paper. Columbia.  S.C,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Mother  Dies  at  82 
Whittier.    Calit. — Mrs.    Hannah    Mllhous 
Nixon,    mother    of    former    Vice    President 
Rlch.^rd  M.  Nixon,  died  today  In  a  convales- 
cent heme.  She  was  82. 

Nixon's  aides  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nlxon 
and  their  two  daughters  would  fly  to  Los 
Angeles  Sunday  afternoon  from  their  home 
In  New  York. 

Mrs.  Nlxon  died  In  the  Whltmar  Convales- 
cent hospital,  where  she  had  stayed  the  past 
tv/o  years.  She  had  been  ill  several  years. 

Mrs.  Nlxon  moved  west  to  Whittier  with 
her  father.  Franklin  Milhous,  In  1897.  In 
1908  she  married  Francis  Anthony  Nlxon. 
who  had  moved  from  McArthur.  Vinton 
County.  Ohio,  to  Yorba  Linda  In  1906.  He 
dl3d  in  1956  at  the  age  of  77. 

The  couple  had  five  sons,  Harold,  the 
oldest,  died  of  tuberculosis  at  33.  Arthur 
died  at  7  of   tubercular  meningitis. 

Richard,  the  second  eldest,  wa-  born  In 
Yorba  Linda,  Jan.  9.  1911.  The  others  are  P. 
Donald,  sales  executive  with  Carnation  Co., 
and  the  youngest,  Edward  C,  a  Navy  officer. 
The  elder  Nlxon,  a  Methodist,  embraced 
his  wife's  Quaker  religion  after  they  married. 
They  had  met  at  a  Quaker  church  party. 

Nlxon  was  a  streetcar  motorman  when  he 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  In  1906.  He  gave  that 
up  and  became  a  citrus  rancher  a  year  or  so 
later.  After  marrying,  he  went  Into  business, 
opening  a  market  and  a  gasoline  station  in 
Whittier,  across  the  street  from  Quaker 
church.  The  store  building  formerly  had  been 
the  church   meeting  hall. 

Mrs.  Nixon  worked  In  the  store  during  the 
day.  She  always  insisted  she  was  sparing  with 
physical  punishment  during  the  future  vice 
president's  early  years; 

"For  some  reason.  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  spank  Richard.  My  friends  warned 
me  that  I'd  spoil  him,  and  then  I'd  have 
only  myself  to  blame.  But  It  didn't  work  out 
that  way,  did  It?" 

In  1953,  the  year  after  Nlxon  became  vice 
president,  his  mother  traveled  from  Whittier 
to  Florida,  and  made  the  trip  in  a  chair  car 
instead  of  a  more  sumptuous  sleeper. 

"You  meet  so  many  nice  people  In  the 
coach."  she  said. 

The  quiet  Quaker  woman  attended  services 
regularly  at  the  East  Whittier  Friends 
Church  and  reared  her  sons  In  the  same  reli- 
gion. She  was  particularly  pleased  when  her 
vice  president  son  attended  with  her.  On  one 
occ.\slon  he  flew  from  Washington  to  South- 
ern California  for  a  speaking  engagement. 

"He  drove  all  the  way  from  Anaheim  to 
Yorba  Linda.  Just  to  take  me  to  .  .  .  church 
for  Sunday  morning  service."  she  remem- 
bered. 

In  1960.  when  Nlxon  was  seeking  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  his  mother  was  asked 
whether  she  would  campaign  for  him. 

"Its  been  a  campaign  since  the  day  he  was 
born,"  she  said.  "All  his  life  I've  been  his 
campaigner." 

Survivors  Include  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Martha 
Gibbons  of  Alameda.  Calif..  Mrs.  Oliver 
Marshburn  of  Whittier.  Mrs.  Edith  "nmber- 
lake.   Riverside,    Calif.,   and   Mrs.   Jane   Bee- 


son,  Lindsay,  Calif.;  a  brother,  Ezra  Mllhous. 
of  Lindsay;    and  seven   grandchildren. 


OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  several  occasions,  I  have  informed 
Senators  of  the  Ombudsman -like  role 
which  our  daily  newspapers  are  now  per- 
forming. In  Washington,  our  Ombuds- 
man today  is  the  "Action  Line"  column 
of  the  Evening  Star.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
Bulletin  rims  a  "Mr.  Pixit"  column  which 
also  takes  on  Ombudsman-like  functions. 
Recently.  British  Prime  Minister  Har- 
ol-l  Wilson's  son.  working  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  ran  into  some 
Internal  Revenue  Service  bureaucratic 
redtape.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin's  "Mr.  Fixit"  column. 
Mr.  Wilson's  problem  was  solved. 

More  and  more,  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  need  for  some  form  of  Ombuds- 
man-like creature,  whether  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  level.  Early  this  year, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mac- 
NUsoN]  and  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  create 
a  small  c?alms  tax  court  of  the  United 
States.  We  were  pleased  with  the  over- 
whelming support  for  this  bill  from  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
not  yet  scheduled  hearings  on  this  Impor- 
tant bill.  Had  this  small  claims  tax  court 
bill  been  enacted.  Mr.  Wilson  and  count- 
less other  taxpayers — citizens  or  other- 
wise— would  be  assured  of  continuing 
relief  from  their  problems  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  an 
article  published  in  the  September  28. 
1967.  issue  of  the  Evening  Star,  which 
discusses  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People  in  the  News:   Newspaper  Helps  Out 
Prime  Minister's  Son 
Philadelphia.— Even  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Harold  Wilson's  son   runs  into  red  tape 
when  involved  with  the  US.  government. 

Robin  Wilson  had  earned  $2,500  last  year 
as  a  freshman  math  Instructor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and.  as  an  alien  work- 
ing here  temporarily,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
full  refund  of  the  $250  taxes  he  paid. 

But.  after  repeated  prodding,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  sent  him  only  $39.54. 

So  Wilson  wrote  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's 
"Mr.  Flxlt'"  column,  whose  operatives  dip- 
lomatically Informed  Washington  of  tlie 
delicate  International  situation  that  existed. 
The  remainder  of  the  $250  was  refunded 
promptly,  the  Bulletin  reported. 


DEATH  OF  JACOB  M.  LASHLY.  OF 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the 
death  of  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Lashly  on  Sunday. 
Mr.  Lashly.  of  St.  Louis,  was  one  of  our 
counti-y's  leading  lawyers.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  thfe  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. After  World  War  II,  Mr.  Lashly 
served  as  chairman  of  a  special  commit- 
tee established  by  the  ABA  to  aid  lawyers 
in  war-devastated  countries.  For  his 
service  In  this  capacity,  he  was  awarded 
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the  Medal  of  Exceptional  Service  to  the 
Bar  by  the  ABA  in  1961.  In  further  rec- 
ognition of  his  ability  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Adminis- 
trative Tribunal  from  1953  to  1958. 

Mr  Lashly 's  public  service  was  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  bar  and  related  ac- 
tivities. He  was  former  board  chairman 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Metro- 
politan St.  Louis,  former  president  of  the 
St  Louis  Municipal  Opera  Association 
and  former  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Librai-y. 
Having  served  so  devotedly  and  given  so 
much  of  himself  to  his  community  and 
country,  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lashly  and 
the  family  In  this  time  of  grief. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
editorial  and  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
article  on  the  hfe  and  service  of  Mr. 
Lashly  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  it«ms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
q?  follows: 

(From    the    St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat, 
Oct.  3,  19671 
Jacob   M.    Lashly 
St   Louis  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  distin- 
guished  citizens  m   the   death   of   Jacob   M^ 
Lashly.  An  attorney  more  than  60  years  and 
a  former  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation.   Mr.   Lashly   excelled   as   a  leader   in 
local   national  and  even  international  affairs. 
A  man  of  unusual  gifts,  he  was  of  distin- 
guished service  to  his  community,  his  coun- 
try  and  his  profession.  During  World   War 
II   he  directed  the  reorganization  of  military 
law   After  the  conflict  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations  and  one  of 
seven  members  of  the  world  body's  admin- 
istrative tribunal  which  acted  as  a  court  of 
last  resort  of  internal  disputes. 

Mr  Lashly  served  as  president  of  the 
Municipal  Opera  Association  from  1942  to 
1954  and  as  president  of  the  board  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  from  1953  to  1964. 
It  Is  fitting  that  a  new  branch  at  4537  West 
Pine  Bl.  was  named  In  his  honor. 

In  other  community  fields.  Mr  Lashly 
served  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  St.  Louis  Area  Boy  Scout 
Council,  and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Possibly  the  honor  that  Mr.  Lashly  valued 
most— and  one  that  he  richly  deserved— was 
the  Medal  of  Exceptional  Service  to  the  Bar. 
the  highest  award  conferred  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  He  received  this  in  1961  In 
recognition  of  his  humane  assistance  to  law- 
yers m  countries  devastated  by  World  War  II. 
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IFrom   the  St.  Louis   Post-Dispatch.   Oct    2. 

19671 

Jacob     M.     Lashly     Dies;      Lawyer,     Civic 

Leader 

Funeral  services  for  Jacob  M.  Lashly.  St. 
Louis  lawyer  and  civic  leader  who  died  yes- 
terday will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at 
Trinity  Presbvterlan  Church.  6800  Washing- 
ton avenue.  University  City.  Burial  will  be  In 
Lake  Charles  Memorial  Park. 

Mr  Lashlv,  85  years  old,  died  of  Infirmi- 
ties of  age  "at  his  home  at  20  Windermere 
place.  Members  of  the  family  said  he  died 
quietly  when  taking  a  nap  about  1:30  p.m. 

He  was  an  attorney  here  for  more  than  60 
years,  and  retired  from  active  law  practice 
about  two  years  ago.  He  was  senior  member 
of  the  law"  firm  of  Lashly.  Lashly.  Rava. 
Hyndman  and  Rutherford  with  offices  at  705 
OUve  street. 


headed  bar  croups 
Mr.  Lashly  was  a  former  president  of  the 
iimcncan  B"ar  Association  and  the  St.  Louis 
Bar  Association,  former  board  chairman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Metropolitan 
St  Louis,  former  president  of  the  Municipal 
Opera  Association  and  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

He  was  born  m  Randolph  county.  Illinois, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  there.  He  received  his  bachelor 
and  master  of  arts  degree  from  St.  Louis 
University  and  his  bachelor  of  law  degree 
from  Washington  University. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Missouri  Bar  In 
1906  and  had  maintained  his  law  office  here 
since  that  time.  He  formerly  served  as  a 
part-time  Instructor  and  lecturer  at  Wash- 
ington University. 

AIDED  WAR  EFFORT 

Mr  Lashly  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  1941.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  he  directed  the  re- 
organization of  military  law  and  marshaled 
attorneys  throughout  the  country  to  support 
the  w"ar  effort  by  making  citizenship 
speeches.  ,     ,        _ 

After  World  War  II.  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  association's  special  committee  on 
aid  to  lawyers  In  devastated  countrle-  He 
spert  several  weeks  in  Euro-  in  19t.  in 
connection  with  his  duties  as  chairman  of 
this    committee. 

In  recognition  of  his  services,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  highest  award  for  ex- 
ceptional professional  service  to  the  bar 
was   presented   to   him   In    1961. 

The  citation  stated  that  he  "helped  to 
spread  the  spirit  of  comradeship  between 
American  lawyers  and  their  colleagues 
abroad  who  had  suffered  privation  and  in- 
dignity." 

OTHER  SERVICES 

In  the  American  Bar  Association  he  served 
five  years  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
commercial  law  and  bankruptcy  and  two 
years  as  chairman  of  the  section  on  commer- 
cial law  He  served  a  three-year  term  on  the 
general  council  as  a  member  from  Missouri 
and  later  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors for  three  years. 

Mr  Lashlv  served  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal 
from  1953  to  1958.  The  seven-member  body 
was  set  up  by  the  UN  to  serve  as  a  court 
of  appeal  for  discharge  employes. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Municipal 
Theater  Association  for  12  years.  1942  to  1954. 
After  his  resignation  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, he  was  made  an  honorary  life 
member. 

HEADED     LIBRARY     BOARD 

Mr  Lashly  served  as  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library  Board  for  more  than  25 
years  and  was  president  from  1953  to  1964. 
Two  bond  Issues  providing  funds  for  con- 
struction of  branch  libraries  were  authorized 
in  his  term  as  president. 

Surviving  are  his  wife:  two  daughters. 
Miss  Jean  Ellen  Lashly  of  Washington,  and 
Mrs  Elizabeth  L.  Ferris  of  St.  Louis:  a  son. 
John  H.  Lashly  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  sister- 
in-law.  Miss  Mabel  M.  Henderson  of  St. 
Louis. 


REVELATIONS  ON  HOME  IMPROVE 

MENT  PRACTICES 


Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  many  Senators  have  been  read- 
ing with  Interest  the  series  of  articles  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  the  practices  of 
some  home  improvement  firms  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  found  these  articles  interesting 
and  informative,  and  would  like  to  com- 
mend Leonard  Downie,  Jr.,  and  David  A. 


Jewell,  who  wrote  them,  and  all  others 
who  worked  on  them,  for  a  superior  job 
of  reporting.  The  articles  are  splendidly 
written  and  contain  a  wealth  of  factual 
Information  that  must  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain. 

I  should  like  also  to  commend  the 
Montgomery  County  Sentinel  for  the  se- 
ries of  articles  by  Martha  Robinson,  on 
the  subject  of  home-improvement  fraud, 
which  was  published  last  February. 

Also.  WWDC.  the  Washington  radio 
station,  last  winter  broadcast  a  series  of 
editorials  dealing  with  this  same  subject. 
All  of  these  journalistic  efforts  demon- 
strate one  essential  point:  The  need  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  high-pres- 
sure and  often  fraudulent  door-to-door 
salesmanship. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  I  introduced  legislation  aimed  at 
iiLst  this  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  has  scheduled 
hearings  en  this  bill,  S.  1569,  the  Door- 
to-Door  Sales  Act,  for  early  next  winter. 
Once  the  facts  have  been  gathered,  we 
should  act  quickly  to  pass  this  measure 
into  law.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  badly  needed. 

At  least  one  of  the  tragic  situations 
reported  in  the  Post  this  past  Sunday 
could  have  been  avoided  If  S.  1599  were 
now  public  law. 

The  article  states  that  the  day  after 
she  signed  a  contract  with  the  Monarch 
Construction  Co.,  Mrs.  Alberta  K.  Smith. 
of  778  Irving  Street  NW.,  called  Mon- 
arch and  ordered  the  firm  not  to  do  any 

work 

If  the  Door-to-Door  Sales  Act,  S.  1599. 
were  law,  she  would  have  been  able  to 
cancel  her  contract  within  24  hours  of 
signing.  ,      ,^^  .       _,.^ 

Instead,  she  was  stuck  with  her  bar- 
gain "  and  was  sued  by  Monarch  for  the 
contract  price  of  $4,500.  Fortunately, 
Mrs  Smith  took  her  case  to  court,  where 
she  was  awarded  substantial  punitive 
damages— which  she  has  not  been  able 

to  collect. 

S  1599  would  prevent  this  sort  ol 
situation,  and  spare  people  like  Mrs. 
Smith  considerable  worry  and  expense. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  whole  problem  of 
door-to-door  sales  with  a  few  examples 
from  Maryland.  In  my  State,  about  seven 
out  of  every  10  homeowners  are  plan- 
ning some  kind  of  home  improvement. 
Most  of  these  jobs  wUl  be  done  by  con- 
tractors, many  of  whom  solicit  door-to- 
door. 

The  sei'ies  of  articles  in  the  Montgom- 
ery Countv  Sentinel  showed  that  Mary- 
landers  had  been  bilked  out  of  sums  up 
to  $5,000  because  they  signed  home  re- 
pair contracts  without  having  time  to 
consider  what  they  were  agreeing  to. 

As  a  result,  nearly  600  complaints  a 
year  have  been  made  to  the  Maryland 
Home  Improvement  Commission.  Some 
of  these  complaints  have  dealt  with 
shoddv  work  or  other  problems.  But  a 
large  "  number  result  from  contracts 
which  the  homeowner  was  rushed  into 

signing. 

The  executive  director  of  the  com- 
mission. Thomas  J.  Guldera.  has  said 
that  the  chief  characteristic  of  unscru- 
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pulous  operators  Is  their  hurry.  They 
never  want  the  customer  to  "sleep  on 
the  proposition."  They  want  a  signed 
contract  right  away. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  con- 
sumer needs  time  to  reflect  on  the  Im- 
p'ications  of  a  contract  sirrned  with  a 
door-to-door  salesman.  He  needs  a 
'  cooling-off  period." 

Often  the  contracts  are  signed  late 
at  night.  A  brief  period  of  grace  is 
particularly  needed  by  low-income  con- 
sumers like  those  described  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article — people  especially 
\-ulnerable  to  the  tactics  of  high-pres- 
sure salesmen  who  linger  in  their  homes 
for  hours.  S.  1599.  the  Door-to-Door 
Sales  Act,  is  designed  to  protect  these 
people,  and  shelter  them  from  the  abuses 
detailed  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unariimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Leonard 
Downie,  Jr..  and  David  A.  Jewell  in  the 
Washington  Pest  editions  of  October  1, 
2,  3,  and  4.  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Firm   Duped   Them,   Say    Residents 
(By  Leonard  Downie  Jr.  and  David  A.  Jewell) 
A    current    Washington    ghetto    synonym 
for  "you've  been  had"  is  "j/ottre  been  Mon- 
arched." 

The  genesis  of  the  term  goes  back  to  1963, 
when  the  Monarch  Construction  Company 
began  Its  massive  canvassing  here  of  low- 
and  middle-class  homeowners,  selling  private 
"urban  renewal":  the  "American  Towne- 
house  Front,"  other  home  improvements, 
debt  consolidation,  the  works. 

By  the  beginning  of  last  year — after  Mon- 
arch disbanded  and  its  president,  Nathan 
H.  Cohen,  left  town — Monarch  had  sold  con- 
tracts to  hundreds  of  Washington  home- 
owners and  grossed  $2.5  million,  according 
to  one  estimate. 

Cohen  said  yesterday  he  would  not  answer 
any  questions  about  Monarch  operations, 
whether  the  company  was  still  in  business, 
or  about  court  suits  alleging  fraud. 

He  was  reached  In  Baltimore  where  he 
and  his  mother,  who  was  al.<io  a  Monarch 
officer,  operate  the  Baltimore  Business 
School,  303  E.  Fayette  st.,  a  computer  train- 
ing school. 

In  more  than  25  civil  suits  in  General  Ses- 
sions and  US.  District  Courts  here,  home- 
owners have  charged  that  Monarch  used 
high-pressure  salesmanship  and  fraud  to  get 
their  sign.-itures  on  contracts  and  home 
mortgages. 

Monurch's  Townehouse  Front  usually  Is 
a  combination  of  white  aluminum  siding, 
black  aluminum  shutters,  new  windows  and 
door,  carriage  lamps  and  trim  put  on  the 
front  of  a  row  house.  It  can  look  handsome 
from  a  distance,  but  some  owners  have 
complained  that  the  work  Is  shoddy  and 
deteriorating. 

Interviews  with  dozens  of  Monarch  cus- 
tomers draw  similar  complaints:  the  Mon- 
arch salesman  mentioned  something  about 
urban  renewal  and  being  forced  to  make 
improvements;  the  Townehouse  Front  looked 
so  nice  in  the  photographs:  there  were  ap- 
parent endorsements  of  Monarch  by  Negro 
leaders  and  Congressmen;  there  was  so  much 
shuffling  and  signing  of  papers:  finally,  there 
was  the  debt — often  thousands  of  dollars 
more  than  the  price  they  remembered  quoted 
or  the  worth  of  the  Job.  Almost  always,  the 
note  was  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust. 

In  a  civil  suit  In  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  Judge  Catherine  B.  Kelly  found 
that  Monarch  was  guilty  of  using  "fraudu- 


lent representation"  to  procure  the  signa- 
ture of  Alberta  K.  Smith,  778  Irving  St.  nw., 
on  a  home  Improvement  contract. 

Mrs.  Smith  testified  that  the  Monarch 
salesman  said  he  was  a  "representative  of 
urban  renewal,"  that  her  home  "would  not 
be  torn  down"  If  she  signed  the  contract  and 
that  "urban  renewal"  would  pay  82000  of  lu 
cost. 

When  she  called  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  the  next  day.  she  testified,  she  was 
told  It  had  no  connection  with  Monarch. 
Mrs.  Smith  called  Monarch  Immediately  and 
ordered  the  firm  not  to  do  any  work. 

Monarch  sued  her  for  the  contract  of 
$4500.  Judge  Kelly  In  July,  1966,  awarded 
Mrs.  Smith  $1525  punitive  damages  Instead. 
She  has  not  been  able  to  collect. 

Monarch  might  be  termed  the  "grand- 
daddy"  of  the  nearly  dozen  firms  here  that 
have  engaged  In  second  mortgage  schemes. 
A  number  of  companies  are  under  Investiga- 
tion by  four  Federal  agencies  and  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office. 

Usually,  Monarch  got  the  customer's  signa- 
ture on  a  mortgage  to  his  home,  too.  Several 
homeowners  complained  In  the  court  suits 
and  interviews  with  reporters  tnat  they  did 
not  know  they  were  signing  mortgages,  that 
no  notary  public  was  present,  or  that  the 
amount  of  the  debt  was  not  the  same  or  did 
not  cover  all  the  work  as  they  had  been 
told. 

When  Monarch  obtained  mortgage  loans 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion through  a  reputable  bank,  the  amount 
was  usually  $3500  total  cost  for  the  Job 
plus  $837  financing  charges. 

M.^XIMUM    ALLOWED 

The  final  $4337  amount  on  the  mortgage 
is  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  FHA  under 
its  Title  I  home  Improvement  program. 
Usually  the  customer  received  the  American 
Townehouse  Front  which,  court  suits  show, 
co.st  Monarch  about  $1500. 

The  FHA  allows  15  per  cent  overhead  and 
40  per  cent  profit.  This  would  total  about 
$2500  for  a  Townehouse  Front.  Monarch 
usually  cliarged  about  $3500.  plus  Interest. 

Like  the  customers  of  nearly  a  dozen  other 
home  Improvement  firms  Investigated  by  re- 
porters from  The  Washington  Post  in  the 
past  four  months,  the  homeowners  who  were 
"Monarched"  must  pay  or  lose  their  homes. 

At  least  three  homeowners  have  lost  their 
homes  after  signing  Monarch  contracts.  At 
least  six  more  are  In  court  trying  to  stave 
off  foreclosures. 

Clarence  and  Georgia  Winters,  who  live  In 
a  modest  row  house  at  1102  Park  st.  ne.,  are 
trying  to  fight  that  inevitable  fate. 

Winters  61.  has  worked  as  a  skilled  laborer 
for  a  Washington  construction  firm  for  20 
years.  His  wife,  who  Is  54.  has  worked  for  the 
past  seven  years  as  a  cook  for  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  (D-Mo.). 

GOOD     CREDIT    RECORD 

In  buying  furniture,  appliances  and  cars 
on  time  over  the  years,  the  Winterses  have 
maintained  a  good  credit  record.  During  the 
16  years  they  lived  In  the  house  on  Park 
Street,  they  whittled  the  first  trust  on  their 
home  down  to  less  than  $1000.  That  is,  until 
Monarch  came  along  In  December,  1964. 

What  happened  since  to  the  Winterses  Is 
recounted  by  them  under  oath  In  separate 
depositions  filed  In  their  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court: 

A  woman  had  called  Mrs.  Winters  talking 
about  improvements  to  be  made  In  her  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  not  until  two  men  came  to 
her  house  a  few  days  later  that  she  knew  the 
call  came  from  Monarch.  (Monarch,  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  called  6000  homeowners  while 
It  was  In  business.) 

The  salesmen  "were  so  friendly  and  nice" 
and  showed  them  photographs  of  other  Negro 
homeowners,  seme  prominent  Washington 
Negroes  and  homes  "Improved"  with  an 
American  Townehouse  Front, 


"They  said  that  Roy  Wilklns  sent  them 
there,"  Mrs.  Winters  attested. 

One  salesman  "said  he  was  going  to  do 
the  whole  entire  front,  and  he  was  going  to 
remove  the  windows  and  give  us  new  win- 
dows, and  build  a  brick  wall  all  around  the 
front,  and  a  cement  porch,  and  the  aluminum 
siding." 

The  Winters  said  their  kitchen  was  what 
really  needed  work.  The  salesman  told  them 
that  the  kitchen  work  would  be  included, 
too,  and  the  whole  job  would  be  $2000  cheaper 
than  usual  "by  letting  him  write  It  up  In 
December." 

The  Winters  family  says  the  prices  quoted 
that  night  and  on  other  nights  by  Monarch 
salesmen  varied  from  $2500  to  $4000.  They 
said  they  signed  one  set  of  contracts  the 
first  night,  which  were  taken  away  from 
them  and  replaced  by  others  when  the  sales- 
men came  back  later. 

Then,  one  night  three  months  later,  the 
salesmen  came  to  the  Winters  home  again 
and  asked  the  couple  to  sign  the  top  page  of 
a  "big  pad"  of  documents. 

In  their  depositions,  the  Winters  couple 
states  further  that  one  of  the  men  Identified 
himself  as  Nathan  Cohen  and  explained  that 
the  other  papers  were  copies  of  the  top  page. 
"It  Is  Just  as  much  for  your  benefit  as  It 
Is  for  mine,"  Mrs,  Winters  says  Cohen  told 
her  as  they  sat  at  the  dining  room  table.  "We 
have  to  get  zome  more  copies." 

When  Winters  asked  why  so  many  copies 
were  necessary,  a  man  who  had  accompanied 
Cohen  told  Winters  to  "calm  down,  you're 
getting  all  upset."  He  took  Winters  Into  an- 
other room  to  lock  at  the  Winters  furniture. 
The  man  told  him  that  some  of  It  appeared 
to  be  "antiques." 

Cohen  placed  the  thick  pad  In  front  of 
Mrs.  Winters  and  told  her  to  "press  hard, 
press  real  hard,"  according  to  her  deposition. 
When  Winters  came  back  Into  the  room,  he 
saw  his  wife's  signature  and  signed  himself. 
It  was  only  later,  the  Winterses  said,  when 
they  got  a  payment  book  from  Citizens 
Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Silver 
Spring,  that  they  discovered  their  signatures 
were  on  a  mortgage  (deed  of  trust)  on  their 
home  for  $4,337  and  on  a  completion  certifi- 
cate for  the  work. 

As  work  progressed  on  their  home,  the 
Winterses  found  several  things  that  dis- 
pleased them:  cement  splashed  on  the  front 
door,  rags  and  other  refuse  left  on  the  front 
lawn,  sticky  windows,  a  loose  lamp. 

Winters,  who  worked  as  a  carpenter's 
helper  on  his  construction  Job.  was  particu- 
larly upset  by  "the  rough  Job"  a  workman 
was  doing  in  his  kitchen:  such  as  wooden 
panels  Installed  upside  down,  with  wide  gaps 
between  them. 

REFUSE  TO  PAT 

He  stopped  Monarch's  carpenter  from 
doing  anything  further  on  the  kitchen  and 
began  calling  Monarch  to  complain.  The 
Wi"ntcrses  said  they  never  got  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  their  complaints  and.  when  they 
received  the  payment  book  from  the  bank, 
called  to  say  they  would  not  pay  until  the 
Job  was  finished  right. 

That  was  when  they  found  the  Citizens 
Building  and  Loan  had  already  paid  Monarch 
its  $3500  out  of  the  $4337  loan  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority.  The  bank 
said  Monarch  had  presented  a  signed  com- 
pletion certificate  required  by  the  FHA, 

The  Winterses  insist  they  never  signed  a 
completion  certificate,  since  the  work  was 
never  finished.  The  completion  certificate  the 
bank's  attorney  has  introduced  Into  the  court 
record  has  no  date  on  It,  In  violation  of 
FHA  regulations. 

The  bank  has  Introduced  Into  the  suit 
the  mortgage  it  holds  to  secure  the  Winters 
loan  It  bears  a  different  date  than  the 
mortgage  recorded  with  the  District  Recorder 
of  Deeds, 

Complaints  about  Monarch  first  surfaced 
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in  the  autumn  of  1964,  after  It  had  been  In 
business  for  a  little  more   than  a  year. 

In  a  story  published  In  The  Washington 
Post  on  November  1,  1964.  several  owners 
of  homes  on  unrestored  fringes  of  Capitol 
Hill  complained  about  Monarch's  sales  tac- 
tics. One  woman  had  already  filed  suit  In 
U.S.  District  Court,  charging  Monarch  with 
•trickery"   and   "false   pretenses." 

The  homeowners  said  that  Monarch's  tele- 
phone solicitation,  sprinkled  heavily  with 
references  to  "urban  renewal"  and  "talking 
to  vou  about  schedules  lor  your  property  and 
yoilr  street,"  led  them  t«  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment was  somehow  behind  it. 


NO    MONOPOLT 

Cohen  told  a  reporter  then  that  "we  don't 
think  the  Government  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  words."  He  said  then:  "Our  program 
is  to  rehabilitate  a  large  part  of  Washington 
over  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  we'd  remodel  the 
insides  of  houses  nobody'd  see  them,  while 
on  the  outside  you  can  see  the  change  right 
away." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Capitol  Hill  Restora- 
tion Society,  complained  about  Monarch  to 
Government  agencies.  Some  homeowners  and 
a  former  Monarch  salesman  went  to  talk 
with  prosecutors  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
about  Monarch  in  1964. 

Yet  Monarch's  business  continued  to  flour- 
ish. In  January  and  February  of  1965.  It  took 
out  full-page  newspaper  advertisements  crit- 
icizing Federal  urban  renewal  as  "far  more 
urban  removal"  and  boa.sting  Its  own  "pri- 
vate urban  renewal  program"  as  having  "cre- 
ated $2,149,500  in  new  first  trust  loans"  and 
"$300,000  worth  of  approved  Title  I  FHA 
loans." 

But  the  FHA  was  investigating  Monarch 
by  then  and,  on  May  11,  1965,  placed  _the 
firm  on  Its  "precautionary  measures  list." 

Notice  went  out  to  all  banks  handling 
PHA-insured  loans  that  FHA  had  informa- 
tion "indicating  that  the  subject  has  not 
conducted  his  operations  .  .  .  consistent 
with  the  ptirposes  and  objectives  pf  the  FHA 
Property  Improvements  Program." 

Banks  were  Instructed  to  deal  with  Mon- 
arch only  In  cases  in  which  bank  officers  per- 
sonally checked  the  contractors'  work  and 
to  have  completion  certificates  signed  in  the 
presence  of  bank  officers. 

Monarch  no  longer  obtained  FHA  insured 
loans.  Instead,  It  sold  some  of  Its  second 
mortgage  notes  to  Allstate  Mortgage  Corp,, 
now  of  1111  Massachusetts  ave.  nw.  Allstate, 
in  turn,  sold  some  of  the  mortgages  to  the 
Atlas  Credit  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  (re- 
cently renamed  Sunasco  as  a  result  of 
mergers) .  Atlas  assigned  the  notes  to  its  sub- 
sidiaries to  collect  payments  from  the  Wash- 
ington homeowners. 

Monarch  also  was  still  able  to  obtain,  from 
reputable  banks,  new  first  mortgage  loans 
not  insured  bv  the  FHA  for  its  customers. 
Money  from  these  mortgages  was  used  to  pay 
off  the  customers'  old  mortgages  and,  in  some 
cases,  also  to  pay  Monarch  for  home  improve- 
ments. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  records  indicate 
that  Monarch  also  obtained  the  customers' 
signatures  on  a  new  second,  and  sometimes 
a  third,  mortgage.  Money  from  these  also 
went  to  Monarch  for  home  improvement 
contracts. 

After  being  involved  in  more  than  50  suits 
in  Washington's  courts— more  than  25  In- 
volving charges  of  fraud  against  it— Mon- 
arch has  suffered  one  judgment  against  It 
and  lost  four  other  times  on  dismissals  when 
it  failed  to  answer  questions  filed  by  oppos- 
ing attorneys. 

Monarch  and  the  dozen  other  firms  under 
investigation  are  a  minority  of  the  home  im- 
provement contractors  who  do  business  in 
the  city.  Most  contractors  are  reputable  busi- 
nessmen who  tell  customers  Just  what  they 
are  getting  and  how  much  It  will  cost. 


Suits   Hrr  Mortgage   Practices— Misled   on 
Loan  Terms.  Claim  Homeowners 

(By   Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  and  David  A, 
Jewell) 

Custom  House  Construction  Co.  went  Into 
the  business  of  home  improvement  construc- 
tion on  March  3,  1966,  in  an  office  at  7849 
Eastern  ave..  Silver  Spring. 

Almost  six  months  to  the  day  later.  Custom 
House  went  out  of  business,  according  to  Its 
president,  Harvey  W.  Davis. 

Records  in  the  D.C.  recorder  of  deeds  of- 
fice show  55  second  mortgages  worth  $250,000 
made  out  to  Custom  House. 

In  the  pa^t  lour  months,  a  team  of  re- 
porters from  The  Washington  Post  inter- 
viewed 23  Custom  House  customers. 

All  are  low-Income  Negroes,  elderly  and 
often  widowed,  and  in  each  case  the  price  of 
the  Job  done  or  products  received  (such  as  a 
paint  Job  or  a  color  television  set)  was  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage  on  their  homes. 
didn't  know  of  mortgage 

Four  Custom  House  customers  said  they 
had  no  idea  there  was  a  second  mortgage  on 
their  homes  until  they  were  told  so  by  re- 
porters. The  other  19  said  they  first  learned 
of  the  mortgages  from  United  State  postal 
inspectors,    who    are    investigating    Custom 

House,  „^ 

At  least  one  customer,  Chester  Thompson, 
has  lost  his  home  through  foreclosure  on  the 
second  mortgage.  Six  others— faced  with  fore- 
closure—filed court  suits  charging  that  their 
signatures  on  the  mortgages  were  secured 
through  fraud.  . 

A    pattern    appeared    in    the    complaints: 
The  customers  were  contacted  by  Custom 
Hotise,  not  vice  versa. 

The  customers  said  they  signed  what  they 
thought  was  a  contract  but  later  turned  out 
to  be  a  note  and  mortgage. 

The  customers  said  there  was  no  notary 
public  present  when  they  signed  the  "papers" 
although  the  mortgages  on  their  homes  bore 
notarization  seals. 

All  said  thev  received  payment  books  in 
the  mail  from  companies  they  had  never 
heard  of  demanding  payment  of  notes  they 
didn't  know  thev  had  signed. 

The  23  additional  Custom  Hou.se  customers 
interviewed  by  reporters  said  the  same  points 
apply  In  their  cases. 

Ctistom  House  Is  one  of  nearly  a  dozen 
home-improvement  firms  under  investiga- 
tion by  Federal  authorities  for  their  second 
mortgage  dealings  In  Washington.  The  U.S. 
attorney's  office  expects  grand  Jury  action 
within  two  weeks. 

The  vast  majority  of  home-improvement 
firms  in  Washington  enjoy  good  reputations. 

PRICE    ABOVE    APPRAISALS 

Sources  said  that  one  professional  ap- 
praiser who  dealt  with  Custom  House  said 
that  when  he  had  done  appraisals  for  Custom 
House  the  firm  automatically  Increased  Us 
prices  well  above  the  appraisals. 

Suits  in  court  Indicate  that  Custom  House 
would  then  quote  prices  to  the  customers 
but  give  them  contracts  to  sign,  the  face 
values  of  which  would  be  double  the  quoted 
prices.  ,   ,        , 

In  two  court  suits,  customers  have  claimed 
notes  and  mortgages  were  filed  against  their 
home  for  at  least  double  the  amounts  quoted 
on  the  Jobs  bv  the  Custom  House  salesman. 
The  contract  In  one  case  tells  the  story; 
One  customer  had  the  front  of  his  house 
painted  "for  the  total  sum  of  $2350."  The 
contract  says  that  the  customer  agrees  "to 
pay  the  sum  of  $2350  upon  completion,  se- 
cured by  a  note  of  $5875  plus  8  per  cent  in- 
terest in  monthly  Installments  of  $58.75." 

When  reporters  asked  the  customer,  an 
elderly  man  who  cannot  work  because  he  Is 
being"  treated  for  cancer,  why  he  agreed  to 
$5875  for  work  that  cost  "the  total  sum  of 
$2350,"  the  homeowner  replied: 

•T  thought  Just  the  monthly  payment  was 
$58,75." 


USED   TELEPHONE    SALESCmLS 

Custom  House  employed  a  battery  of  girl 
telephone  solicitors.  One  of  the  girls  told  an 
investigator  about  the  sales  talk; 

The  girls  were  given  phone  numbers  of 
houses  m  low-Income  Negro  areas  selected 
from  a  cross-Index  file. 

They  were  told  to  hang  up  If  they  Judged 
a  white  person  had  answered. 

Otherwise,  they  were  to  find  out  within  60 
seconds  if  the  resident  of  the  house  owned 
or  was  buying  the  house. 

If  it  was  discovered  the  resident  was  only 
renting,  they  were  under  orders  to  terminate 
the  conversation  and  make  another  call. 

Other\\'ise,  they  would  try  to  interest  home- 
owners in  anything  from  a  television  set  to 
a  new  roof.  If  the  prospects  seemed  good, 
they  would  then  turn  the  files  over  to  sales- 
men. 

One  of  Custom  House's  first  Jobs  was  on 
the  home  of  Albert  and  Mattle  Smalls,  at 
401  11th  St.  se. 


SMALLS    FILE    SUIT 

After  being  threatened  with  foreclosure, 
the  Smalls  filed  suit  against  Custom  House 
charging  "willful,  deliberate  and  malicious 
fraud."  . 

The  Smalls'  suit  says  the  salesman  tola 
them  he  could  fix  up  the  front  of  their  house 
for  $800.  .       ^   ^  , 

They  thought  that  would  be  nice,  but  la- 
mented that  they  already  had  debts  of  $4900 
and  didn't  feel  they  could  afford  It. 

The  salesman  then  said  he  could  arrange 
to  get  them  a  loan  that  would  permit  them 
to  pay  off  the  $4900  as  well  as  cover  the  cost 
of  fixing  up  the  house  front,  according  to  the 
suit.  ^. 

They  agreed  to  this,  and  signed  papers  they 
thought  were  contracts  and  loan  application 
forms. 

Tlie  Job  was  done.  They  learned  later,  how- 
ever that  onlv  $575  worth  of  outstanding 
debts  were  paid  off,  leaving  them  ^^-ith  $4397 
In  old  debts  plus  a  mortgage  on  their  home 
for  $500  that  they  didn't  know  they  signed, 
the  suit  says. 

The  couple  paid  $1000  on  this  note  until 
they  contacted  attornev  John  J.  Carmody 
Jr  ,  who  filed  suit.  On  July  24,  1967,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  Issued 
a  temporary  restraining  order  against  the 
present  holder  of  the  Smalls'  note,  prohibit- 
ing the  holder  from  making  any  further 
collections  until  the  court  case  is  decided, 

ACCEPTANCE  CORP.   NAMED 

The  Smalls'  suit  also  named  as  defendant 
a  company  called  Universal  Acceptance 
Corp.,  located  at  6400  Georgia  ave.  nw. 

According  to  official  DC.  records,  a  found- 
er a  director  and  president  of  Custom  House 
is  Harvey  W.  Davis  of  8313  Raymond  St.,  Po- 
tomac. 

According  to  these  same  records.  Harvey 
W  Davis  is  also  secretary,  treasurer  and  a 
director  of  Universal  Acceptance,  with  an 
address  at  that  time  of  8804  Lanier  dr..  Silver 

^'o'al^is  told  a  reporter;  "I  really  can't  an- 
swer vour  questions.  I  really  don't  know 
much 'about  that.  I  took  In  a  partner  who 
knew  the  home-improvement  business.  He 
did  the  selling  and  I  did  the  bookkeeping. 
I  never  knew  any  contracts  were  fraudulent. 

All  notes  and  mortgages  generated  by  Ctis- 
tom House  were  sold  Immediately,  somettoes 
within  hours,  to  second  parties,  known  legally 
as  "holders  In  due  course.  "  --,.,, 

The  Smalls'  case  was  no  exception,  Tneir 
note  was  sold  to  Universal  Acceptance.  Much 
of  the  paper  generated  by  Custom  House  went 
to  Universal.  ,  ,,   _. 

The   smalls'   suit  contains   the   following 

allegation: 

•Davis  conspired  with  both  Custom  House 
and  Universal  to  hatch  a  scheme  whereby 
Custom  House  would  fraudulently  obtain 
a  promlssorv  note,  reinforce  Its  right  to  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  note  by  fraudulently 
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obtaining  a  deed  of  trust  (mortgage)  against 
the  property,  fall  to  perform  the  considera- 
tion for  said  note,  sell  the  note  to  Universal 
at  a  fraudulent  discount  rate,  allow  Custom 
House  to  lapse  Into  Insolvency  thereby  de- 
frauding potential  creditors  and  hide  the 
whole  behind  the  sham  shield  of  the  'holder 
in  due  course'  defense  of  Universal." 

NOTE    DISCOt'NT    CLAIMED 

The  suit  also  alleges  that  Universal  bought 
the  Smalls'  $5500  note  from  Custom  House 
for  82200 — at  a  discount  of  60  per  cent. 


In  due  course"  and  he  denied  any  conspiracy 
existed.  He  said  yesterday  that  "all  I  can  do 
IB  check  the  District  records  to  see  that  It's 
a  legitimate  mortgage.  I  dealt  with  CustMn 
House  the  same  way  I  dealt  with  everybody 
else." 

One  Custom  House  customer.  Amanda 
Green.  56.  of  829  Sheridan  st.  nw.,  bought 
four  air  conditioners  for  what  she  thought 
was  "a  little  over  82000"  and  later  learned 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  her  home  for  $5800, 
plus  7  per  cent  Interest. 

Her    paper    was    purchased    from    Custom 


Many   Custom    House    notes   were    sold   at     House  by  Preedman.  He  showed  her  a  note 


bearing  her  signature  that  called  for  pay 
meats  of  $33.50  a  month  for  60  months. 

At  this  rate  Mrs.  Green  could  not  have 
paid  off  the  Interest  due  on  the  note  by  the 
end  of  the  60  months,  much  less  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Since  by  the  60th  month  she  would  have 
only  paid  $2010.  much  of  It  having  gone  to 
pay  oH  Interest,  Mrs.  Green  stood  to  lose 
her  home  unless  she  could  pay  the  balance 
or  obtain  a  new  loan  for  It. 

If  she  refinanced  the  note  for  the  same 
schedule  of  monthly  payments,  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  off  the  principal 
due  in  her  lifetime.  Federal  investigators  say. 

Mrs.  Green  hired  an  attorney  before  mak- 
ing any  payments.  He  hired  an  appraiser  who 
valued  the  air  conditioners  at  $974.  U.S. 
postal  Inspectors  had  them  appraised  for 
$971. 

Mrs.  Green's  attorney  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  Preedman  whereby  he  wiped  off 
the  mortgage  on  her  home  In  return  for  a 
payment  of  $1000. 

LABORER  SUES 

Prank  Harris,  of  124  10th  st.  ne.,  an  Il- 
literate, elderly  laborer  has  filed  suit  saying 
he  was  tricked  into  signing  a  $7450  mortgage 
on  his  heme  and  received  only  $500  worth  of 
work  in  return. 

His  suit  claims  he  signed  certain  papers 
because  Jack  Shulman.  Davis'  partner  and 
the  salesman  In  this  and  many  Custom 
House  transactions,  promised  him  that  Cus- 
tom House  would  pay  oH  two  previous  mort- 
gages on  his  home. 

On  tiie  original  two  mortgages,  he  was 
paying  a  total  of  $100  a  month.  Harris  said. 
In  the  suit.  He  also  said  that  he  had  to  pay 
$80  a  month  on  the  new  mortgage  held  by 
Custom  House,  plus  the  same  old  $100  he 
had  been  paying. 

He  earns  $65  a  week. 

Shulman.  of  5300  Westbard  ave.,  Bethesda. 
and  Custom  House  answered  the  suit  and 
denied  any  fraud  or  wrongdoing. 

MENTIONED    IN     SflTS 

Shulman  Is  mentioned  In  most  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  suits  as  the  salesman  Involved 
and  by  most  of  the  customers  contacted  by 
reporters. 

Shulman  told  a  reporter  that  none  of  the 
mort.gages  signed  up  by  him  were  obtained 
by  fraud. 

"You  will  find  they  were  all  legitimately 
signed."  said  Shulman. 

Shulman  said  that  in  each  Instance  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  notary  public.  Including 
those  in  which  Louise  Beane's  signature  ap- 
pears on  the  mortgage. 

The  activities  of  Custom  House,  and  sev- 
eral other  home-improvement  contractors, 
are  being  looked  into  by  Federal  authorities. 
Most  home-Improvement  contractors  are 
reputable  businessmen  who  tell  customers 
what  they  are  getting  and  how  much  It  will 
cost. 

Five  Custom  House  mortgages  ended  up  In 

the  hands  of  Atlas  Credit  Corp.  of  Phlladel- 

denilil'  of  fraud  and  conspiracy  and  denied     phla.  which  has  been  renamed  Sunasco,  Inc., 


discounts  ranging  from  40  to  60  per  cent 

The  US  Court  of  Appeals  here  has  charac- 
terized discounts  of  40  per  cent  or  more  as 
"outrageous"  and  stated  that  such  discounts, 
If  there  are  also  circumstances  such  as  the 
purchase  of  notes  executed  by  unknown  per- 
sons whose  credit  has  not  been  Investigated, 
constitute  a  "badge  of  fraud." 

An  answer  to  this  suit  was  filed  on  behalf 
of  Universal  by  Bernard  T.  Levin,  a  local  at- 
torney. The  answer  denied  all  allegations  of 
fraud  and  maintained  that  Universal  had 
purchased  the  note  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business. 

In  Its  answer.  Universal  argued  that  It  was 
merely  a  "holder  In  due  course,"  and  It  also 
filed  a  counterclaim  against  the  Smalls  for 
$5,119.55  net  yet  paid  on  the  note,  plus  at- 
torney's fee. 

Custom  Hou-se  Construction  Co.  has  not 
yet  answered  the  allegations  contained  In 
the  Smalls'  suit. 

The  signature  of  the  notary  public  who 
swore  she  witnessed  the  Smalls'  signatures 
on  the  $550  mortgage  on  their  home  was 
Louise   Beane. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Louise  Beane.  a 
licensed  notary  public  In  Maryland,  was  in- 
dicted and  charged  with  the  false  notariza- 
tion of  two  mortgages  In  Washington. 

NOTART     PLEADED     GDILTT 

Mrs.  Beane  pleaded  guilty  and  received  a 
suspended  sentence  In  US.  District  Court 
here. 

Those  two  m-Ttgages  had  been  generated 
by  Custom  House.  Mrs.  Beane  notarized  a 
total  of  27  mortgages  generated  by  Custom 
Hotise. 

In  Blx  court  suits,  homeowners  have 
claimed  that  they  did  not  know  they  signed 
mortgages,  that  no  notary  public  was  pres- 
ent when  they  signed  papers  and  that  they 
had  never  seen  anyone  named  Lovilse  Beane. 
either  In  their  homes  or  in  Marv'land.  Nu- 
meroiis  other  homeowners  made  similar 
claims  to  reporters. 

Seven  Custom  House  notes  were  ptrrchased 
by  a  District  realtor  named  Leonard  Preed- 
man. of  761  17th  St.  nw..  for  what  investi- 
gators say  were  40  per  cent  or  greater.  Preed- 
man denies  the  discounts  were  that  large. 

One  of  thooe  mortgages  was  on  the  home 
of  an  elderly  widow.  Alberta  Klbler,  or  1787 
D  St.  se. 

After  her  home  was  threatened  with  fore- 
closure, she  filed  suit  against  Custom  House 
and  Preedman,  charging  that  her  naortgage 
was  secured  by  fraud  throngb  a  conspiracy 
between  Custom  House  auid  Mrs.  Beane. 

Her  suit  alleges  that  Custom  House's 
dealings  with  her  were  "part  of  a  con- 
spiracy in  which  Louise  Beane  similarly 
made  many  false  notarizations  for  Custom 
House." 

It  sayv  that  she  was  quoted  a  price  of 
$2750  for  a  new  kitchen  and  discovered  a 
mortgage  against  her  home  she  didn't  know 
■he  bad  signed  for  $5560. 

FIRM    DBNUS    rRATTD 

Custom  House  answered  this  6ult  with 


that   Mrs.    Beane   was   an   agent   of   Custom 
House. 

Preedman  answered  by  saying  he  was  with- 
out sufBclent  knowledge  to  admit  or  deny 
the  charges  since  he  was  merely  a  "boldei 


following  a  merger.  Atlas  Is  now  also  tinder 
investigation  by  Federal  authorities. 

Atlas  buys  second  mortgage  paper  from 
firms  In  40  states  and  two  Canadian 
provinces. 


INTEBCOM   BtTTEBS    EXPBCTED    PrIZZS,   BtTT   GoT 
MOBTGAGES 

(By  Leonard  Downle  Jr.  and  David  A.  Jewell) 
"The  salesman  made  it  seem  so  nice,"  one 
housewife  remembered.  "It  looked  as  though 
we  could  cut  the  total  price  way  down — 
maybe  even  make  a  profit." 

She  did  not  make  a  profit.  Instead,  she  Is 
paying  more  than  she  expected  for  a  very 
special  kind  of  status  symbol — a  home  In- 
tercom system.  .And  she  had  a  second  mort- 
gage on  her  home  that  she  never  knew  she 
signed. 

She  is  one  of  scores  of  customers  of  six 
local  firms  who  sold  Inte. corns  and  water 
softeners  during  the  past  five  years  and 
whose  sales  practices  are  now  under  inves- 
tigation  by   Federal   authorities. 

There  are  many  reputable  electrical  firms 
In  Washington  that  sell  such  equipment 
without  questionable  sales  methods  and 
without  obtaining  second  mortgages  to  se- 
cure payment  of  the  sales  price. 

The  salesmen  of  the  six  firms  under  Inves- 
tigation went  door-to-door  in  ghetto  and 
other  Inner-city  neighborhoods  where  the 
Intercoms  and  water  softeners  are  surpris- 
ingly big  sellers. 

The  six  firms  used  "chain  referral"  sales 
schemes  in  which  salesmen  offered  home- 
owners a  chance  to  get  large  amounts  of  their 
money  back  by  referring  new  customers  to 
the  firm. 

Their  customers  have  complained.  In  court 
suits  and  Interviews  with  reporters  of  The 
Washington  Post,  that  they  did  not  get  much 
or  any  money  back  and  that  they  wound  up 
with  second  mortgages  on  their  homes — 
mortgages  they  didn't  know  they  had  signed. 
The  six  firms  are  among  a  dozen  under  in- 
vestigation by  local  and  Federal  authorities 
for  their  second-mortgage  practice. 

Reporters  went  through  real  estate  records 
and  called  homeowner  after  homeowner 
listed  as  having  $1389  second  mortgages  on 
their  homes.  Time  after  time.  It  turned  out 
that  the  homeowner  was  a  customer  of  one 
of  the  firms.  Allied  Enterprlzes  Inc. 

Many  said  they  had  not  known  that  the 
mortgages  existed.  Those  who  did  know  about 
them  said  they  had  not  found  out  until  they 
were  contacted  by  police  or  Federal  Inves- 
tigators, or  called  the  finance  company  that 
was  collecting  their  payments. 

The  homeowners  all  told  the  same  story: 
An  Allied  salesman  came  to  their  home  to 
tell  them  about  the  Intercom  system^ — com- 
plete with  am-fm  radio,  and  burglar  and  fire 
"panic"  alarms. 

The  $1389  price  seemed  high  to  the  home- 
owner. (One  electrical  contractor  told  report- 
ers thaJ;  a  maximum  for  this  type  of  Job 
would  be  $600.  without  financing  charges.) 

PBOMISEO  PRIZES 

But  tlie  Allied  salesman  told  them  they 
could  get  money  back  In  "prtzes"  for  refer- 
ring friends  to  Allied  as  customers,  accord- 
Ini?  to  the  homeowners. 

The  homeowner  was  told  he  would  become 
an  "equipment-owning  representative"  and 
receive  $100  for  each  person  referred  who 
bought  an  Intercom.  And  he  could  receive 
up  to  $1000  in  additional  prizes  for  making 
46  "qualified  demonstrations"  of  his  Intercom 
system  to  prospective  custamers. 

But  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  examiner 
found  e.arller  this  year  th\t  "few,  If  any"  of 
Allied's  customers  received  "enough  referr.^.l 
commissions  to  obtain  their  Intercom  at  little 
or  no  cost." 

Allied's  salesmen  made  "false,  misleading 
and  deceptive"  statements  to  customers  that 
the  intercom  was  "being  sold  at  a  reduced 
price  as  an  Introductory  or  advertising  plan," 
the  PTC  examiner  ruled. 

And,  he  added.  Allied's  salesmen,  "for  th? 
purpose  of  Inducing  the  sale"  of  Its  product, 
failed  to  inform  customers  that  they  were 
signing  a  second  mortgage  on  their  home. 
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The  FTC  examiner  ordered  Allied,  and  its 
president.  William  R.  Marlon  Sr..  to  "cease 
and  desist"  from  using  chain-referral  selling 
schemes  or  anv  "false,  misleading  or  decep- 
tive "  statements  in  trying  to  get  names  of 
more  prospective  customers. 

WENT  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

At  about  this  time,  when  the  FTC  order 
w's  issued  last  January,  Allied  went  out  of 
business.  It  left  behind  more  than  200  home- 
owners with  nearlv  $300,000  worth  of  second 
mortgages,  according  to  District  real  estate 

"^^Pive  homeowners  have  brought  suit  against 
Allied  in  U  S.  District  Court  charging  that 
the  firm  defrauded  them  through  misleading 
chain  referral  sales  schemes,  and  obtained 
their  signatures  on  second  mortgages  without 
their  knowledge. 

Marlon,  who  lives  at  211  Dorset  rd..  Laurel, 
Md.,  said  last  night  the  suit  against  him 
"is  nothing  but  paper.  They  know  I  didn  t 
do  anything  wrong," 

He  said  he  did  not  know  what  his  sales- 
men told  his  customers  but  they  were  pe- 
riodically told  at  sales  meetings  not  to  nus- 
represent  the  referral  program.  "But  lying  is 
a  salesman's  business,"  he  said.  "You  know 
that.  I  know  what  they  do. 

■These  people  (his  customers)  were  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing." 

He  said  that  each  deal  he  made  was  con- 
Eummated  bv  Samuel  C.  Crat^-h  Jr.,  Marion  s 
public  relations  director,  so  there  would  not 
be  any  misrepresentation. 

He  said  that  after  a  customer's  credit  was 
approved  Cratch  would  call  on  the  customer 
at  his  home,  accompanied  by  a  notary  pub- 
lic so  the  signatures  could  be  witnessed.  In 
each  case,  he  said,  the  customer  was  made 
aware  that  he  was  signing  a  second  mort- 
gage on  his  home  and  the  signature  on  the 
mortgage  was  notarized  on  the  spot. 

ABOUT    $30,000    IN    PRIZES 

Marlon  said  while  he  was  in  the  Intercom 
business  he  paid  out  about  $30,000  in  re- 
ferral prizes.  He  said  the  highest  was  $600 
to  Josephine  Hill  of  the  Deanwcxid  area  and 
"Lots  pot  two,  three,  and  four  hundred 
dollars."  ^  ... 

He  added  that  most  of  the  customers  did 
not  give  his  firm  genuine  referrals. 

Marlon  called  the  FTC  action  against  him 
"meddling."  ^         ,      . 

One  homeowner  who  has  filed  suit  against 
Allied,  Lugenure  Talbert.  of  1224  Farraday 
pi  ne  ,  said  In  her  suit  that  Cratch  persuaded 
her  to  buy  an  intercom  after  he  had  ex- 
plained the  sales  referral  plan. 

After  the  Intercom  was  installed,  she  said. 
Cratch  returned  with  more  papers  to  sign. 
"You  signed  the  contract  Improperly,"  Mrs. 
Talbert  quoted  Cratch  In  her  court  com- 
plaint. She  signed  again. 

She  said  she  did  not  realize  that  she  must 
have  signed  a  mortgage  at  that  time  until 
she  got  a  letter  from  the  Atlas  Credit  Corp. 
In  Philadelphia  Informing  her  that  It  had 
bought  her  note,  secured  by  a  second  mt.t- 
gage.  Her  note  was  for  $1389,  the  price  of  the 
Intercom  plus  financing  charges. 

Cratch.  In  his  answer  to  Mrs.  Talberfs 
complaint,  denied  any  wTongdolng.  Atlas  an- 
swered that  It  bought  the  note  without 
knowledge  of  any  fraud.  Allied  has  not  yet 
answered  the  suit. 

Mrs.  Talbert  also  charged  that  no  notary 
public  was  present  when  she  signed  the 
papers  in  her  home.  The  other  four  home- 
owners who  sued  Allied  also  said  that  they 
never  appeared  before  a  notary  public  dur- 
ing their  dealings  with  Allied. 

Yet  In  all  five  cases,  the  name  and  seal 
of  the  same  notary  public  In  Prince  George's 
County,  Md..  appears  on  second  mortgage  In 
favor  of  Allied  filed  in  the  D.C.  Recorder  of 
Deeds  office. 

Several    Allied    customers    Inten'lewed    by 
reporters  said  they  would  not  have  bought 
the  Intercoms  if  they  had  realized  they  were 
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signing  second  mortgages  to  secure  the  notes 
fcx-  them.  They  also  said  they  would  have  re- 
jected the  deal  If  they  had  known  they 
wouldn't  get  any  referral  "prizes." 


FEW    GOT    PRIZES 

Only  a  few  of  the  Allied  customers  inter- 
viewed said  ttiey  got  any  money  back  from 
Allied  at  all.  No  one  interviewed  said  they 
received  more  than  $100. 

Allied  broke  down  its  $1389  price  for  the 
Intercom  Into  $992  for  the  equipment  and 
installation  and  $397  financing  charges.  The 
system  included  the  intercom  master  panel 
with  an  am-fm  radio,  six  speakers  and  fire 
and  burglar  alarm  devices. 

Tlie  same  brand  of  intercom  system  was 
sold  by  yet  another  firm  operating  here  un- 
til late  last  year.  This  firm  was  called  United 
Home  Enterprises  Corp..  which  also  sold 
water  softeners.  United  did  at  least  $120,000 
worth  of  business  here  in  two  years,  real  es- 
tate records  show.  „  v.  ^  »» 
In  Februarv.  two  of  Its  officers,  Robert  M. 
Cederioff  and"  Adrian  J.  Barba,  were  Indicted 
bv  a  U.S.  grand  jury,  which  charged  them 
with  forging  the  names  of  eight  Washington 
homeowners  on  eight  mortgages  in  favor  of 
United  Home  Enterprises.  Their  case  is  still 
pending  and  they  are  free  In  custody  of  their 

counsel. 

Three  of  the  homeowners  named  as  com- 
plaining witnesses  in  the  criminal  case  have 
filed  suit  against  United  Home  Enterprises 
claiming  that  their  signatures  were  obtained 
on  second  mortgages  by  "fraud,  trick  and  de- 
vice" or  bv  forgery. 

Thev  charge  that  they  were  talked  Into 
buvlng  intercoms  or  water  softeners  at  prices 
"in  excess  of  the  fair  value  of  the  equip- 
ment." again  through  the  device  of  being 
offered  money  "prizes"  for  customer  referrals^ 
In  -^11  three  cases,  the  homeowners  also 
charged  that  they  never  appeared  before  a 
notary  public  while  signing  papers  for  the 
United  salesman. 

In  two  cases,  the  seal  and  signature  of  a 
Prince  George's  County  notary  appears  on 
the  mortgage  filed  with  the  DC.  Recorder 
of  Deeds.  In  the  third  case,  the  notariza- 
tion is  by  a  D.C.  notary  public. 

NOTARIZATION     DISPUTED 

Other  United  Home  Enterprises  customers 
whose  mortgage  signatures  were  notarized 
bv  these  two  notaries  told  reporters  that  they 
never  appeared  before  a  notary  public. 

Cederioff  said  he  told  all  the  homeowners 
that  thev  were  signing  "a  second  trust,  al- 
though he  added  that  he  did  not  explain 
what  It  meant.  "If  you  are  a  property  owner, 
you  should  know  what  that  means,  Ceder- 
ioff said.  ,  ,  „,„  ,„ 
When  asked  about  the  use  of  a  chain  re- 
ferral sales  method  that  homeowners  have 
claimed  is  fraudulent,  Cederioff  said  that 
••my  firm  is  not  being  accused  of  this  in  the 
indictments." 

Cederioff  said  the  firm  stopped  doing  busi- 
ness last  year.  "I  don't  feel  that  I  misrepre- 
sented anything  to  the  people,"  he  says. 

Besides  Allied  and  United,  at  least  four 
other  firms  have  sold  intercoms  or  water 
softeners  to  Washington  homeowners  using 
the  chain  referral  sales  method  and  obtain- 
ing signatures  unknowingly  in  second  mort- 
gages, according  to  homeowners'  court  com- 
plaints. 

According  to  court  suits,  interviews  w^th 
homeowners,  and  information  in  the  D.C.  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  office,  the  m«Jo«7  of  the 
notes  and  mortgages  generated  by  Allied  En- 
terprlzes and  United  Home  Enterprises  was 
bought  by  the  Atlas  Credit  Corporation  of 
Philadelphia  (since  merged  Into  Sunasco, 
Inc.),     through     a     Washington     mortgage 

broker. 

Atlas  Is  named  as  a  defendant  In  seven 
of  the  eight  court  suits  by  homeowners 
acalnst  the  two  intercom  firms.  In  eacn 
case.  Atlas  answered  by  saying  that  It  bou^t 
the  notes  as  a  third  party  "without  knowl- 


edge of  any  fraud"  In  the  obtaining  of  the 

The  law  generally  prestunes  that  the  third 
partv— the  "holder  In  due  course"— has 
bought  the  note  In  good  faith  and  has  the 
right  to  collect  on  the  note  it  paid  for. 


CITY  Kit  for  "Slowness"  in  Probe  or 
Mortgages 
(By  Leonard  Downle  Jr.  and  David  A.  Jewell) 
•The  General  Improvement  Contractors  As- 
sociation  of  WasWngton   criticized  the  city 
government   yesterday    for   being    "so   slow 
to  move  against  the  Monarch  Construction 
Co    a  home-improvement  firm  whose  second 
mortgage    practices    were    revealed    In    The 
W'ashlngton  Post. 

John  H.  Haas,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Association,  said  his  group  complained  to 
the  city  about  "Monarch  In  mid- 1963,  when 
Monarch  first  started  selling  Its  "American 
TownehouEC  Front"  here. 

Haas  said  a  hearing  was  held  at  the  Dis- 
trict Building  as  a  result  of  his  group's  com- 
plaint, under  the  aegis  of  the  city's  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections. 

H.«.s  said  that  an  L  &  I  spokesmaii  sa^^d 
Monarch's  activities  would  be  considered,  but 
that  nothing  ever  happened. 

Between  that  hearing  and  December,  1965. 
when  Monarch  went  out  of  business  (and 
its  president,  Nathan  Cohen,  and  sec'-etary- 
treasurer,  Thelma  Cohen,  left  the  city) ,  Mon- 
a-ch  had  contacted  6000  homeowners  and 
had  written  82.4  million  worth  of  contracts, 
according  to  Federal  investigators. 

Monarch  and  nearly  a  dozen  other  home- 
Improvement  firms  are  being  investigated  by 
four  different  Federal  agencies. 

Haas  said  vesterday  that  the  home-im- 
provement firms  cited  In  The  Washington 
Post  were  "an  exception  to  the  rule  as  far  as 
home-improvement  contractors  in  the  D^- 
trlct  are  concerned."  He  added : 

"I  can  only  say  now,  'We  told  you  so.   We 

tried    to   bring    attention    to    Monarch    and 

these  other  firms  before,  but  no  one  U^tened^ 

Haas   said   his   Association  had   al«°  com- 

plined   to   the   Federal   Housing   Authority 

^"^The  FHA'pm  Monarch  on  its  precautionary 
measles  Ust  on  May  11.  1965,  7'-,  months 
before  Monarch  ceased  operations. 

Sen  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Hl.)  said  yester- 
day that  he  had  written  the  FHA  asking  for 
recommendations  on  remedial  legislation 
that  would  assure  no  repetition  of  the  prac- 
tices described  in  the  '1^''';?^^"^.^  '  «f  the 

Sen.  Percy  said  he  was  "shocked     at  the 

''TZ^ne.  corporation  counsel  Charles  T^ 
Duncan  said  he  was  ordering  his  staff  to 
Sme  the  city's  licensing  regulations  for 
home-improvement  ^"""actors  to  see 
whether  any  changes  are  needed  and  to  take 
whatever  steps  may   be   necessary. 

Duncan  said  that  "the  regulations  are  not 
self -enforcing  and  we  have  not  received  any 
complaints  from  citizens  since  I  have  been 
he^e"^  Perhaps  people  aren't  aware  the  regu- 

''r^  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex),  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mlttee,  said  he  felt  there  were  "some  mighty 
^g  people  in  on"  the  second  mortgage  prac- 

''H^'amhe'lnt^nds  to  confer  today,  with 

r/p' WUllam  B.  Widnall  ^^-^■^■\-^°;^^J'°Z 
best  to  conduct  an  Investigation  l^^^o  the  sit 
uation    here.    "Tilings    such    as    this    have 
caused  riots,"  Widnall  said 

Widnall  called  Saturday  for  a  House  Inves 
ligation    of    the    home-ln-iprovement    firms 

^'nep'^li^'norK'sulllvan  (D-Mo.) .  chalx- 
mS.'of  ^  House  Banking  Commmee^.  sub- 
committee  on  consumer  affairs,  said  tne  rev 
eSns  prove  her  point  that  the  new  Con- 
s^er  Cr^edlt  Protection  Act  she  U  spon^r- 
ing  needs  a  clause  governing  first  mortgages. 
She  said  that  opponents  are  attacking  a 
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first-mortgage  clause  on  grounds  that  first 
mortgages  rarely  are  connected  with  ques- 
tionable business  practices. 

Some  of  the  home-Improvement  contrac- 
tors cited  in  articles  have  secured  new  first 
mortgages  on  customers'  homes,  while  the 
customers  have  claimed  they  thought  they 
were  signing  only  loan  contracts. 

Also  yesterday,  U.S.  Attorney  David  G. 
Bress  said  his  special  fraud  squad  was  un- 
dertaking an  "intensive  investigation"  Into 
the  second -mortgage  field  here. 

He  said  again  that  he  expected  that  his 
office  would  make  presentments  to  a  grand 
Jury  within  two  weeks.  Bress'  fraud  squad, 
however,  consists  only  of  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney Seymour  Glanzer,  and  Glanzer  report- 
edly was  not  detached  from  his  regular  duties 
for  the  investigation  until  yesterday,  after 
articles  had  appeared  about  the  practices. 

Glanzer  Is  being  assisted  by  John  Rlsher, 
axi  attorney  lent  for  the  purpose  from  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Sen,  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md  i  has  been 
working  up  a  bill  on  consumer  protection, 
and  the  bill  is  expected  to  be  submitted 
shortly.  There  was  some  speculation  yester- 
day that  he  may  try  to  hold  hearings  this 
month  about  the  disclosures  on  second- 
mortgage  practices. 


an  Intensity  of  dedication  exceptional  for 
any  man.  His  strength  became  the  strength 
of  his  organization,  given  unstintingly  and 
endlessly,  and  it  was  and  is  great. 

He  entered  the  service  of  bringing  electric- 
ity to  the  countryside  when  the  decisive 
question  was  whether  it  could  be  done  at  all, 
having  never  before  been  attempted.  He  has 
ever  since  been  In  the  thick  of  an  unremit- 
ting fight  to  protect  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives from  hostile  power  companies  and 
their  partisans  in  Congress.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  chal- 
lenging effort  to  adapt  the  co-ops'  financing 
to  meet  expanding  demand  for  electricity  de- 
spite a  static  amount  of  credit  available  In 
Government  loans. 

The  plan  for  a  gradual  transition  to  open- 
market  credit  which  has  resulted  Is  to  our 
mind  one  of  Mr.  Ellis's  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. That  It  has  thus  far  not  become  a 
reality  is  no  failure  of  Mr.  Ellis,  but  that  of 
Congress.  In  retiring  from  the  arduous  duties 
of  general  manager  Mr.  Ellis  will  continue  to 
serve  NRECA  as  a  consultant  and  special  ad- 
viser. He  carries  with  him  the  gratitude  and 
regard  of  those  many  whose  lives  he  has 
helped  so  much  to  better.  We  warmly  wish 
him  all  the  satisfactions  of  having  been  in 
the  forefront  of  a  strenuous  endeavor. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 
FROM  GENERAL  MANAGERSHIP 
OF  NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration was  established  May  11,  1935. 
by  an  Executive  order  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  only  11  percent  of 
the  Nation's  farms  had  electric  serv- 
ice. Now  98  percent  of  our  farms  have 
electricity.  Great  progress  has  been 
achieved  under  the  REA  program.  Farm 
families  have  improved  their  standard 
of  livins  and  American  consumers  have 
benefited  from  increased  efiQciency  of 
production. 

Much  of  the  advancement  enjoyed  by 
our  farm  families  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  dedication  and  leadership  of  one 
man,  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  whose  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
As  the  general  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion since  its  establishment  in  1943,  he 
worked  untiringly  toward  a  better  life  for 
American  farmers.  His  efforts  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  loans  of  approximately  $6 
billion  to  over  900  cooperatives  through- 
out the  country. 

■When  he  retired  September  8.  his 
service  to  electric  cooperatives  did  not 
come  to  an  end,  for  Mr.  Ellis  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  consultant  and  special 
adviser. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  concerning  his  re- 
tirement, published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  September  23,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Salute  to  Cltde  Ellis 

Clyde  T.  Ellis's  retirement  from  the  general 
managership  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Co-operative  Association  marks  the  end  of 
an  era.  NRECA  and  Clyde  Ellis  have  been 
practically  synonymous  since  he  became  its 
general  manager  when  It  came  Into  existence 
a  quarter-centuiTT  ago;  and  during  all  that 
time,  which  comes  only  four  years  short  of 
half  his  own  life  to  date,  he  has  served  with 


STUDY  OF  "VIETNAM  BY  RIPON 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  approval  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  of  a  recent  study  published 
by  the  Ripon  Society. 

This  research  report  reflects  not  only 
outstanding  scholarship  in  detailing  the 
history  of  Vietnam  and  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  the  South  but  Its  proposals 
also  reflect  an  awareness  of  political 
realism. 

The  Ripon  Society  has  offered  the 
American  people  an  alternative  to  a 
course  of  action  that  the  President,  for 
too  long,  has  told  us  has  no  alternative. 
Its  proposal  recognizes  the  need  for  a 
political  rather  than  a  military  solution 
to  Vietnam.  It  also  recognizes  that  the 
responsibility  and  determination  to  pur- 
sue this  solution  must  rest  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  not  with  the 
United  States. 

I  recommend  "The  Realities  of  Viet- 
nam" to  anyone  who  is  seeking  an  honest 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
a  creative  and  hopeful  alternative  to  the 
fruitless  and  dangerous  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

I  hope  the  Society's  proposal  for  a 
confederal  solution  to  Vietnam  will  be 
given  very  serious  consideration  by  my 
congressional  colleagues  and  by  the 
American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Realities  of  Vietnam:  An  Alternative 

FOR   Republicans 

(A  Rlpon  research  paper,  the  Ripon  Forum, 

September  19€7) 

(Note. — This  paper  was  written  for  the 
Ripon  Society  by  Josiah  Lee  Auspitz  and  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Governing  Board  of 
the  Rlpon  Society,  Inc.  The  Appendix  was 
written  by  Christopher  W.  Beal,  who  also 
prepared  supporting  research  for  the  main 
body  of  the  paper.  A  fully  footnoted  version 
of  the  paper  and  Appendix  will  be  published 
separately  by  the  Ripon  Society,  along  with 
a  transcript  of  Its  Vietnam  symposium  and 
several  studies  on  specific  aspects  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  The  map  on  page  17  [map 


not  printed  in  Record]  Is  reprinted  by 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Society  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
the  helpful  suggestions  of  several  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  number  of  non-members  who 
are  lntimat€ly  acquainted  with  the  materials 
covered.) 

"Better  is  a  poor  and  wise  youth  than  an 
old  and  foolish  king  uho  icill  no  longer  take 
advice  .  .  ."   (Ecclesiastes  4:13). 

"With  one  eye  fixed  on  remote  posterity 
and  the  other  on  the  Gallup  polls.  President 
Johnson  has  had  little  vision  to  spare  for 
the  real  constituency  of  his  Vietnam  policy: 
the  generation  of  men  who  are  expected  to 
fight  the  war  and   live  with  the  results. 

As  members  of  that  generation,  we  have 
sought  the  advice  of  experienced  men;  we 
are  conscious  of  the  Informed  and  responsible 
counsel  that  is  available  to  the  makers  of 
American  foreign  policy.  But  even  seasoned 
observers  agree  that  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam rigor  mortis  has  set  in.  A  bureaucratic 
coalition  within  the  administration  ha* 
reached  a  rigid  consensus  that  repels  knowl- 
edgeable advice.  It  has  set  its  own  terms  of 
discussion,  enshrined  its  own  version  of  the 
facts  and  has  for  the  most  part  succeeded 
in  imposing  its  internal  verities  on  public 
debate  as  a  whole. 

Flurry  of  diplomacy 

Thus,  the  American  people  have  been  ask- 
ing whether  more  bombing,  more  troops, 
more  diplomacy,  more  refugee  relief,  better 
elections,  or  more  economic  aid  hold  the 
key  to  our  difficulties  In  Vietnam.  And  the 
administration  has  graciously  suffered  "dis- 
sent" on  these  questions.  Small  wonder,  when 
dissent  on  tactical  Issues  is  easily  preempted 
by  bureaucrats  who  have  the  power  to  act: 
when  "hawks"  have  the  public  ear.  the  ad- 
ministration can  Intensify  military  activity: 
when  "doves"  seem  ascendant,  it  can  treat 
them  to  a  flurry  of  diplomacy.  But  the  basic 
structure  of  administration  policy  remains 
untouched  by  these  fluctuations.  The  larger 
questions  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  re- 
main to  be  asked. 

■Why  has  a  conflict  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly defined  as  "political"  and  "essen- 
tially Vietnamese"  become  a  largely  military, 
largely  American  undertaking?  Why,  after 
six  years  of  "limited"  war,  punctuated  by 
glowing  predictions  of  success,  has  no  upper 
limit  yet  been  reached  on  American  troops  or 
expenditure?  Why.  despite  American  talk 
about  bringing  peace  and  democracy  to  South 
Vietnam,  has  American  policy  led  to  the  fur- 
ther entrencliment  of  a  regime  of  generals, 
who  are  dependent  for  their  power  on  the 
continuation  of  the  war? 

Pride ful  commitment 

Answers  exist  to  these  questions,  answers 
that  demand  an  unflinching  reappraisal  both 
of  the  structure  of  our  Vietnam  policy  and 
of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  as  a 
whole.  The  Johnson  administration  is  in- 
capable of  carrying  out  this  reappraisal.  It  Is 
motivated,  as  the  President  and  his  advisors 
assure  us.  by  a  sense  of  commitment.  A  com- 
mitment to  a  brave  little  nation?  To  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy?  To  the  con- 
tainment of  aggressive  Communism?  No, 
these  broader  goals  have  been  obscured  be- 
hind commitments  of  a  different  sort :  a 
prldeful  commitment  to  continuing  a  mis- 
conceived policy,  an  Ignoble  commitment  to 
covering  over  mistakes,  an  Imprudent  com- 
mitment to  the  unlimited  use  of  American 
resources  and  moral  energy  in  a  dubious 
cause. 

The  time  has  come  for  simple  commit- 
ments to  reality  and  the  national  Interest. 
Vietnam  Is  the  place  to  begin.  The  course  of 
this  war  may  well  shape  American  thinking 
on  foreign  policy  for  a  generation  to  come. 
Just  as  the  bitter  neutrality  controversy  of 
the  'Thirties  dominates  the  thinking  of  many 
officials  responsible  for  otir  present  position. 
It  Is  important,  therefore,  that  the  proper 
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lessons  be  drawn  early.  And  It  Is  appropriate 
that  they  be  drawn  by  young  men  who  wlU 
have  to  build  from  the  pieces  that  the  John- 
son administration  leaves  behind. 
Agenda  for  action 
The  Rlpon  Society  proposes  a  thorough  re- 
orientation of  American  foreign  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  new  departures  In  our  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  as  a  whole.  It  calls  for  frank 
discussion  of  American  goals  In  Vietnam,  the 
costs  of  fulfilling  them,  and  their  place  in  a 
larger  context  of  priorities  for  global  foreign 
policy  and  domestic  spending.  It  proposes  the 
fcrflowing  agenda  for  debate  and  action. 

1  There  mtist  be  an  examination  of  pres- 
ent policies  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  Viet- 
namese political  life.  It  Is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Ripon  Societv  that  the  present  structure 
of  policy  Is  built  on  an  expensive  fiction 
about  what  South  Vietnam  is  and  what  it 
can  become.  The  American  people  should 
tdow  how  much  It  wUI  cost  to  make  this  fic- 
tion into  a  reality. 

2  New  concepts  are  needed  for  Vietnam. 
Instead  of  our  present  military,  centralized, 
"nation-building"  approach,  the  Rlpon  So- 
ciety calls  for  a  flexible,  political  approach  to 
the  problem  that  will  reduce  American  troop 
commitments  In  the  long  run  and  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  strong  ethnic  and  religious 
rivalries  that  divide  many  non-Communist 
South  Vietnamese  from  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  conflict  in  Vietnam  has  increased 
certain  Imbalances  in  American  political  In- 
stitutions: the  imbalance  between  our  abUity 
to  wage  war  and  our  administrative  cap.-icity 
to  seek  peace;  the  Imbalance  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  In  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy.  These  imbalances  as  well  as 
the  present  administration's  faiUires  in  for- 
eign poUcv,  provide  both  an  opportunity  and 
a  duty  for  the  Republican  Party.  The  Rlpon 
Society  calls  on  the  Republican  Party  to 
bring  the  Issues  of  foreign  policy  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  1968  elections. 


I.  the  costs  of  implementing  a  fiction 
Visiting  Congressmen  and  Journalists  who 
ask  to  see  the  success  of  pacification  pro- 
grams in  South  Vietnam  are  often  taken  to 
An  Giang  province.  Tliere  they  are  Ueated  to 
the  spectacle  of  orderly  village  life  directed 
by  respected  local  leaders  who  have  a  long 
history  of  resistance  to  Communist  control. 
These  villages,  stable  and  secure  from  attack, 
have  been  electrified;  aerial  land  surveys 
have  been  carried  out;  American -sponsored 
improvements  in  sanitary,  educational,  and 
medical  facilities  have  been  made.  To  extend 
Bimilar  benefits  to  all  the  villages  In  all  the 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam  is  the  American 
goal,  and  it  Is  a  noble  goal. 

But  there  is  another  remarkable  feature 
about  the  model  villages  of  An  Giang  prov- 
ince. They  are  under  the  sway  of  the  Hoa 
Bio  sect,  which  as  recently  as  1963  was 
declared  by  the  Saigon  government  to  be 
part  of  the  Viet  Cong.  American  officials  In 
nearby  provinces  and  in  Saigon  fully  accept- 
ed this  interpretation,  and  U.S.  equipment 
and  support  enabled  Premier  Diem  to  carry 
out  a  program  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
Hoa  Hao  power.  Had  Diem  succeeded:,  there 
would  be  no  model  villages  in  An  Giang  prov- 
ince today.  There  would  be  refugee  camps, 
large  numbers  of  U.S.  troops,  and  fragmented 
settlements  that  would  be  easy  prey  for  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Local  autonomy 
Happily,  the  Hoa  Hao  were  able  to  hold 
out  against  their  enemies  both  in  Saigon  and 
in  the  Viet  Cong  until  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was 
overthrown.  In  1964  they  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  the  new  central  government: 
Hoa  Hao  areas,  considerably  reduced  by 
Dlem's  attacks,  were  grouped  wtihln  the 
aewly  drawn  boundaries  of  An  Giang  prov- 
ince; the  autonomy  of  local  leaders  was  as- 
sured: and,  in  return  for  allegiance  to  the 


Saigon  government,  the  new  province  was 
guaranteed  immunity  from  harassment  by 
the  Army  of  South  Vietnam.  Almost  over- 
night. An  Giang  became  a  "pacified"  area, 
and  VS.  teams  were  able  to  enter  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  villagers  and  to  help  them 
in  their  long-standing  effort  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Viet  Cong  infiltration.  Thus, 
the  most  successful  example  of  "pacification" 
is  an  area  that  has  never  had  the  advantage 
of  occupation  by  American  or  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  (AR\T^i  troops.  It  is  a 
region  In  which  a  local  group  has  been  "re- 
defined" from  pro-Communist  to  anil-Com- 
munist status  and  which  has  been  allowed 
a  measure  of  autonomy  in  return  for  alle- 
giance to  Saigon. 

Other  local  leaders  have  not  been  so  lucky 
as  the  Hoa  Hao.  Thev  have  been  defeated  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
Saigon  government,  and  American  policy. 
But  since  particulariim  runs  deep  in  Viet- 
nam, loc^l  leadership  may  reemerge.  .lust  as 
the  Hoa  Hao  resurfaced  after  American  offi- 
cials proclaimed  them  to  have  been  "for  all 
purposes  eliminated  as  a  powerful  political 
and  military  force." 

The  tenacity  of  local  loyalties  Is  a  product 
of  the  ethnic  and  religious  diversity  of  South 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  Is  a  fragmented 
country;  it  Is  the  product  of  several  waves 
of  conquest  and  a  long  history  of  ethnic, 
religious  and  geographical  rivalries  that  left 
divisive  hatreds.  Even  before  the  arrival  of 
nearly  a  million  refugees  from  the  North,  it 
was  rent  by  localism  In  the  rural  areas  and 
factionalism  in  the  cities.  A  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  country  must  build  from  this 
leg:icv  It  must  recognize  that  there  are 
many  non-Communists  who.  like  the  Hoa 
Hao  hate  the  mandarins  and  the  army  of 
Saigon  Just  as  much  as  they  hate  the  Com- 
munists. 

T^trce    regions 

As  a  first  simplification,  the  real  South 
Vietnam  may  be  divided  Into  three  regions, 
each  of  which  has  a  distinctive  political  cul- 
ture- first,  the  northern  Coastal  Strip,  an 
area  which  is  characterized  by  an  Imperial 
tradition  and  deep-seated  contempt  for  the 
government  of  Saigon  and  where  the  mili- 
tant Buddhists  are  the  most  Important  non- 
Communist  facUon;  second,  the  Central 
Highlands,  populated  by  mountain  tribes- 
men who  are  not  "thnically  Vietnamese  and 
who  are  willing  to  ally  themselves  with  any 
force  that  will  protect  them  from  Vietnamese 
cultural  domination;,  third,  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  (old  Cochin  China),  which  is 
divided  among  Important  religious  groups 
(Catholic.  Buddhist.  Cao  Dal.  Hoa  Hao). 
each  of  which  has  strong  political  interests. 
The  presence  of  ethnic  Cambodians  adds  an 
element  of  racial  diversity  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  country. 

Finally  In  all  these  areas  are  the  Viet  Cong, 
whose  cadres  control  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
rural  population.  They  have  developed  an 
intricate  network  of  front  organizations  that 
include  vouth  groups,  women's  clubs,  and 
civic  action  groups  In  villages  which,  taken 
together,  crntain  three-fourths  of  the  rural 
population.  For  many  villages  the  cadre's 
authority  is  inseparable  from  village  life. 
and  indeed,  the  cadres  have  become  a  new 
social  class  in  rural  Vietnam. 

Centralised  democracy 
To  build  a  stable  coalition  from  the  non- 
Communist  fragments  is  pi  ambitious  under- 
taking that  might  be  accomplished  by  skill- 
ful bargaining.  But  the  American  aim  In 
Vietnam  Is  more  than  ambitious.  Under  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  the 
United  States  has  been  the  partisan  of  a 
policy  of  centralized  government  In  South 
Vietnam.  Instead  of  seeking  to  foster  a  polit- 
ical system  buUt  upon  grass-roots  support. 
American  policy  has  been  preoccupied  with  a 
dream  of  centralized  democracy  radiating 
out  from  Saigon,  much  as  communism   Is 


thought  to  radiate  from  Hanoi.  (In  actuality, 
the  North  allows  some  local  autonomy  to 
ethnic  minorities,  a  fact  which  the  Viet  Con 
use  to  good  effect  In  their  propaganda  cam- 
paign among  the  mountain  tribesmen  of  the 
Central  rUghlands.)  The  American  mission 
in  Saigon  has  accordingly  been  engaged  in  a 
search  for  a  '  naUonal  leader"  capable  of 
carrying  out  a  program  of  "naUon  building." 
a  sort  of  man  on  a  white  horse  who  will  be 
the  South  Vietnamese  counterpart  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 

In  the  beginning  this  national  leader  was 
Premier  Diem,  and  we   acquiesced  while  he 
persecuted  the  Hoa  Hao  and  made  political 
prisoners   of   more   than   40.000   of   his  non- 
Communist  enemies.   Later  he  was  Premier 
Ky,  and  we  supported  him  in  smashing  the 
Budhlilsts  In  the  northern  provinces  and  In 
sending  lowland  Vietnamese  with  American 
troops  to  organize  the  mountain  tribesmen 
of  the  Centra!  Highlands.  Now  our  candidate 
for  national  leadership  is  General  Thleu.  who 
has   been    chosen   president   In   an    election 
from    which    all    "neutralists"    (Including    a 
former  Cabinet  minister)    were  excluded. 
Goiernmenf    by    army 
But  whoever  the  man.  there  must  also  be  a 
white    horse,    and    unfortunately    only    one 
group  in  South  Vietnam  has  even  a  remote 
possibUity  of  being  ridden  to  power  over  the 
factions  and  fragments  of  political  life.  This 
is  the  army,  most  of  whose  top  officers  were 
born  in  the  North  or  fought  for  the  French. 
The  American  dream  of  making  South  Viet- 
nam  into  a   cenualized.   unified   state    thus 
inevitably  means  military  government.  From 
the     experience     of     other     underdeveloped 
countries,   no   reason   exists   to   hope   that  a 
military  regime  will  turn  Itself  quickly  into 
a  constitutional  democracy  or  that  it  will  be 
responsive  to  the  Interests  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. "Nation-building"  as  it  is  mw  con- 
ceived  in  U.S.   policy  means  nothing  If  not 
mllitarv  rule  In  South  Vietnam,  and  Indeed 
within 'the    State   Department   the   military 
regime  of  South  Korea  Is  given  as  a  model 
for  South  Vietnam.  It  would  be  enough  If  we 
could    hope   for    a   mlllUry   ruler   who   was 
capable  simply  of  administering  the  countr?- 
Elde. 

But  even  here  there  are  enormous  diffi- 
culties. The  army  does  not  have  sufficient 
contact  with  the  rural  areas  to  understand 
peasant  problems  or  to  administer  them 
effectively.  The  army  of  South  Vietnam  has 
had  only' one  top-ranking  general  of  peasant 
origin  General  Thl,  and  Premier  Ky  relieved 
him  of  his  command  of  the  I  corps  area  soon 
after  the  Honolulu  Conference.  The  social 
distance  between  officers  and  enlisted  men  Is 
great.  Officers  despise  their  troops  ■with  the 
traditional  contempt  of  the  high-born  for 
the  manual  laborer  Enlisted  men  are  rarely 
promoted  into  the  officer  corps;  in  the  last 
three  years  only  one  field  grade  officer  In  the 
army  of  South  Vietnam  has  been  wounded 
leading  his  men  into  battle.  The  pruning  out 
of  ethnic  Southerners  and  former  members 
of  the  Viet  Minh  in  favor  of  Northerners  has 
further  divorced  the  officer  corps  from  the 
country. 

Bad   het 

The  army  of  South  Vietnam  U  thus  not  to 
be  compaj-ed  with  the  popularly-based 
armies  of  some  other  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries It  lacks  their  social  base  and  political 
skills.  ■What  is  more,  the  generals  cannot  even 
command  the  respect  of  the  mandarin  class, 
the  traditional  rulers  of  the  country,  who 
have  always  asserted  the  superiority  of  clvU- 
lan  to  military  authority. 

On  its  own  merits,  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  is  not,  then,  a  good 
bet  for  unifying  the  country  on  a  centralized 
model.  But  with  the  thrust  of  American 
policy  behind  It.  It  Is  an  even  worse  bet.  Just 
as  U.S.  military  support  relieves  the  ARVN 
from  going  into  the  swamps,  so  U.S.  political 
support   reUeves   the   Saigon   generals   from 
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tbe  need  to  bargain  with  civilian  factions. 
Indeed,  the  one  ruling  general  whom  the 
United  States  Mlsslou  publicly  criticized, 
General  Khanh  (now  stripped  of  power), 
was  also  the  only  one  to  bring  the  militant 
Buddhists  Into  a  ruling  coalition.  But  Amer- 
ican policy  has  become  fixed  around  the  idea 
that  a  natlon-bulldlng  war  must  be  carried 
out  on  all  political  and  military  fronts  at 
once,  against  Communist,  neutralist,  and 
anti-Communist  rivals  alike. 


Expensive  project 
Can  such  a  war,  carried  on  without  regard 
to   the  political   terrain,  aimed   at.  Imposing 
central   government  In  a  country  with  de- 
centralized bases  of  power,  dependent  on  the 
admlrUstratlve    capabilities    of    a    narrowly 
based  and  politically  unskilled  military  elite. 
can  such  a  war  be  successful?  Probably  it 
can.  Implementing  a  fiction  is  not  impossible, 
merely  expensive.  It  is  now  costing  the  United 
States,  according  to  reputable  estimates,  up- 
ward of  24  billion  dollars  a  year  and  casual- 
ties of  7000  a  month.  The  budgetary  figure 
represents  three  times  the  total  of  American 
overseas    investment   for   the   current   fiscal 
year  and  about  seven  times  the  total  foreign 
aid    budget.    The    monthly    casualty    figure 
equals  the  total  number  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers who  went  abroad  last  year.  The  troop 
commitments  to  Vietnam   represent   an   al- 
most total  Investment  of  our  available  troops 
for  flexible  response  to  unanticipated  crises 
in  other   parts  of  the  world.   If   unexpected 
trouble  should  occur  abroad  or  In  American 
cities,  the  U.S.  strategic  reserve  would  be  in- 
adequate  to  respond.  To  ask  whether  this 
represents  a  prudent  investment  of  American 
resources,   manpower,   and    moral   energy   is 
now  academic.  The  question  is  whether  we 
o&n  hope  for  any  substantial  reduction  of 
cost  if  present  policies  continue. 
Installment  plan 
The  costs  of  Vietnam  have  been  built  up 
on  an  installment  plan.  First  a  little  more 
bombing,  then  a  few  more  troops  for  con- 
ventional  operations,   then   a   few   more   for 
counter-insurgency  warfare,  then   more  in- 
vestments  In   the   "other  war."  With  these 
four  major  elements— and  with  well-adver- 
tised elections  and  peace  offensives  to  legiti- 
mize lU  operations — the  Administration  has 
attempted  to  implement  the  fiction  of  uni- 
fied central  government  In  Vietnam  and  to 
protect  this  government  against  external  ag- 
gression. The  Administration  clearly  believes 
that   more   installment   plan   Increases   hold 
the  best  prospect  for  a  long-run  reduction 
in  the  costs  of   the  war.   But  what  are  the 
likely  results  of  intensification   of  the  four 
major  elements  of  present  policy?  What  are 
the  prospects  for  success  of  the  two  legiti- 
mizing devices^ 

1.  Bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Many  Impatient  strategists  who  apply  a 
simple-minded  interpretation  of  the  lessons 
of  World  War  11  to  the  Vietnam  situation 
Insist  that  the  quickest  solution  is  to  in- 
tensify the  bombing  of  the  enemy,  assumed 
In  this  case  to  be  North  Vietnam. 

A.  Interdictory:  The  first  kind  of  bombing, 
mostly  south  of  the  18  5'  parallel,  alms  at 
interdicting  infiltration.  It  has  not,  however. 
prevented  the  North  Vietnamese  from  Install- 
ing missile  launching  sites  and  storage 
depots,  nor  from  surfacing  a  road  within 
South  Vietnam. 

And  the  fact  Is  that  even  If  North  Vietnam 
Is  bombed  to  rubble,  the  war  In  the  South 
win  continue.  For  although  North  Vietnam 
unquestionably  aids  and  guides  the  Viet 
Cong,  the  conflict  In  the  South  Is  not  a  result 
of  simple  aggression.  Unlike  World  War  n. 
and  unlike  the  Korean  engagement,  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  Is  largely  a  counter-Insur- 
gency war.  Right  now.  the  larger  part  of 
American  troops  Is  employed  In  securmg  the 
South  from  guerrilla  activities,  while  the 
smaller  part  Is  employed  In  checking  Infiltra- 


tion from  the  North.  Many  military  and 
civilian  leaders  whose  Ideas  were  formed  by 
the  two  previous  American  engagements  have 
been  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  this  fact. 
They  have  continually  tried  to  define  the  war 
as  a  simple  question  of  stopping  aggression 
and  have  maintained  that  air  power  provides 
the  most  economical  way  of  doing  this.  Now. 
the  Insurgency  In  the  South  is  supported  by  a 
kind  of  aggression  from  Hanoi,  but  it  is  not 
one  that  can  be  stopped  by  bombing.  The 
Northerners  have  trained  guerrilla  cadres 
who  operate  in  the  South  and  bring  Isolated 
villages  under  the  control  of  a  centralized 
Communist  hierarchy.  To  try  to  eliminate 
these  cadres  with  airplanes  is  an  admission 
of  failure. 

B.  Punitive:  Bombing  north  to  the  18.5" 
parallel  Is  usually  punitive,  designed  to  "raise 
the  cost  of  aggression  to  Hanoi,"  without 
directly  reducing  infiltration.  But  Hanoi's 
"costs"  are  calculated  not  by  the  monetary 
value  of  the  Installations  destroyed  but  by 
the  alternative  uses  for  the  labor  and  capital 
needed  to  replace  bombed  faclUUes;  I.e.,  by 
the  "opportunity  costs."  The  Hanoi  regime 
presides  over  a  largely  peasant  economy  in 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  world.  The  regime  thus  ha* 
a  more  comfortable  supply  of  underemployed 
labor  than  most  underdeveloped  countries.  If 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  supply  heavy 
equipment  and  technicians,  the  opportunity 
cost,  to  the  North  Vietnamese  of  diverting 
labor  to  rei)alr  damaged  facilities  is  low. 

The  only  way  to  overtax  the  North  Viet- 
namese labor  supply  Is  by  systematic  bomb- 
ing in  clvlUan  areas.  The  administration 
denies  any  Intention  of  doing  this.  But  ac- 
cording to  reputable  non-Conununlst  sources, 
American  planes  began  ptmltlve  bombing 
against  dikes  In  the  Red  River  Delta  of  North 
Vietnam  when  the  waters  were  at  a  seasonal 
high  this  summer.  Further  bombing  of  the 
dikes  will  flood  the  best  rice-producing  area 
of  North  Vietnam  Just  before  the  October- 
November  harv'est,  creating  conditions  rival- 
ling those  of  1946.  when  a  famine  caused  the 
death  of  one  million  North  Vietnamese. 


Chinese  intervention 

Proponents  of  punitive  bombing  may  also 
want  to  htmilllate  Communist  China  by  de- 
stroying the  Chinese  railway  line  that  cuts 
through  North  Vietnam.  They  claim  that  the 
Chinese  railway  brings  supplies  to  Hanoi,  and 
this  Is  part  of  the  truth.  But  no  Administra- 
tion spokesman  has  ever  mentioned  that  the 
railway  also  has  strategic  Importance  within 
China:  It  Is  a  major  means  for  transporting 
raw  materials  between  Yunnan  Province  and 
the  rest  of  China.  A  measure  of  Its  value  to 
the  Chinese  Is  that  even  before  the  extension 
of  U.S.  bombing,  40,000  Chinese  paramilitary 
technicians  were  assigned  to  repairing  the 
part  of  the  link  that  passed  through  North 
Vietnam.  The  Intensified  bombing  of  the  rail- 
way thus  represents  a  calculated  risk  of 
bringing  China  Into  the  war.  Will  Internal 
difficulties  prevent  the  Chinese  from  Inter- 
vening or  win  they  postpone  their  quarrels 
In  the  face  of  external  humiliation? 

Some  within  the  administration  may  not 
care  whether  we  do  provoke  a  Chinese  re- 
sponse. They  believe  that  a  war  with  China 
Is  inevitable  and  that  It  is  better  fought  now 
than  in  the  1970's,  when  the  Chinese  will  be 
able  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons.  When  this 
view  is  stated  In  explicit  terms.  It  Is  easily 
countered  by  those  knowledgeable  In  the  pat- 
tern of  Chinese  hosUlity.  But  it  is  more  often 
held  implicitly.  Many  leading  policy-makers 
who  publicly  discount  the  possibility  of  Chi- 
nese intervention  are  also  those  who  believe 
In  the  Inevitability  of  a  war  with  China. 

Bombing  also  Involves  a  calculated  risk  of 
escalation  by  the  Russians,  who  are  com- 
mitted to  preventing  the  collapse  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  to  protecting 
the  integrity  of  shipping  to  Hanoi.  The  costs 
to  the  Russians  In  prestige  should  not  be 


underestimated   at  a  time   when    they  are 
taunted    by   the    Chinese   for    collaboration 
with    the    West.    Finally,    the    North    Viet- 
namese themselves  can  escalate  the  war  in 
response  to  bombing.  North  Vietnamese  and 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  troops  already  hold 
sway  over  large  parts  of  Laos.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
could  reactivate  the  war  there  at  will  In  the 
hope  that  an  expansion  of  the  ground  war 
into  Laos  might  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  Vietnamese  soil.  Nor  Is  this  the  only  pos- 
sible response  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
2.  Conventional  Ground  Forces 
Despite    U.S.    bombing,    the    North    Viet- 
namese now  have  the  Initiative  for  escalat- 
ing the  conventional  ground  war.  They  hold 
In  reserve  eighty  per  cent  of  their  regular 
army  isome  400,000)  men  and  during  recent 
months  have  been  concentrating  forces  near 
the  demilitarized  zone.  Constant  U.S.  bomb- 
ing by  B-52's  has  not  been  able  to  prevent 
them  "from  building  a  surfaced  road  through 
the  A-Shau  valley  within  South  Vietnam,  nor 
has   It   stopped  "them   from   storing   in   the 
caves  near  A-Shau  supplies  sufficient  to  sup- 
port  several    divisions.   They   have   also  re- 
ceived  six-Inch   rockets   from   the   Russians 
that  have  been  Installed  and  are  being  used 
Inside  South  Vietnam.  During  the  past  six 
months  Communist  troops  already  In  South 
Vietnam  have  occupied  for  short  periods  four 
of  the  five  provincial  capitals  in  the  I  Corps 
region   without  any  protest  from  the  local 
population.     If    the    Northerners    are    con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  means  to  de- 
stroy their  country  from  the  air.  they  might 
very  weU  try  to  make  this  occupation  per- 
manent   by    sending    new    troops    to    hold 
Quang  Tri  and  Thua  Thlen  provinces.  Guer- 
rilla activities  within   both  of  these   prov- 
inces have  already  been  shifted  from   Viet 
Cong  to  North  Vietnamese  Army  command. 
Such  action  might  easily  tip  the  balance  in 
Washington  in  favor  of  a  plan  previously  set 
aside  for  Invading  North  Vietnam  up  to  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  country. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  Increase  in 
bombing  Is  likely  to  avert  an  invasion  from 
the  North.  The  more  new  targets  that  are 
bombed,  the  less  deterrent  effect  the  threat 
of  future  bombing  will  have  on  Hanoi  to 
hold  back  Its  ground  forces.  In  effect,  the 
more  hostages  we  destroy,  the  fewer  we  have 
to  bargain  with.  The  American  public  was 
not  made  aware  of  these  facts  earlier  this 
year  when  General  Westmoreland  bargained 
for  45,000  more  troops.  They  were  not  in- 
formed that  any  Increase  of  conventional 
American  forces  iip  to  300,000  men  can  prob- 
ably be  matched  by  North  Vietnam.  And 
any  increase  above  that  number  is  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  a  full-scale,  conventional, 
Korean-style  conflict  that  has  hitherto  been 
avoided. 

3.  Counterinsurgency 

Regardless  of  what  happens  in  the  con- 
ventional war  against  main  force  units  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  army  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  counter-insurgency  war  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  prospect  is  for  stalemate  un- 
less allied  forces  are  vastly  Increased.  The 
Pentagon's  declared  ratio  for  success  is  ten 
counter-insurgency  troops  to  one  guerrilla. 

The  reason  for  a  high  ratio  is  that  counter- 
Insurgencv  warfare  Is  essentially  a  local 
policing  o'peration.  The  Viet  Cong  operate  by 
calculated  acts  of  assassination  and  terror 
that  can  be  carried  out  by  small  bands  ol 
lightly  armed  men.  To  protect  against  such 
harassment  requires  a  day  and  night  policing 
function  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
political  terrain.  Guerrillas  can  harass  vil- 
lages on  a  rotating  basis,  but  counter- 
insurgency  forces  must  stay  put.  The  ten-to- 
one  ratio,  moreover.  Is  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  British  In  Malaya  and  other 
long-term  professional  counter-insurgency 
operations.  To  get  a  counter-Insurgency  op- 
eration In  motion  takes  more  than  the 
standard  ratio.  Only  when  once  established 
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can  the  ratio  decrease  as  the  perimeter  of 
effective  control  spreads  out  For  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  who  are  rotated  annually, 
the  ratio  m.-^v  be  much  higher  than  the 
standard  estimates.  Counter-Insurgency 
rmnot  be  carried  out  effectively  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  and  the  yearly  rotation  of  Ameri- 
can troops  makes  almost  impossible  the 
establishment  of  necessary  relations  with 
translators,  spies,  and  local  contacts.  What  is 
more,  the  northern  coastal  strip  of  the 
country  does  not  permit  economies  of  scale. 
The  strip  Is  broken  into  isolated  valleys  so 
narrow  that  a  counter-Insurgency  operation 
has  no  room  to  spread  out.  In  any  case,  even 
the  standard  ratio  would  imply  a  total  allied 
force  of  more  than  two  million  men,  as  the 
Viet  Cong  now  have  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  native  Southerners  In  the  field. 

As  for  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  the 
ARVN  will  not  be  much  more  effective  in 
counter-insurgency  thiui  it  has  been  to  date. 
Half  of  iti  total  of  700,000  is  composed  of 
police,  local,  and  regional  forces  who  have 
been  poorly  paid  and  badly  treated.  They  are 
not  an  efficient  policing  force,  and  In  many 
areas  they  have  a  tacit  agreement  to  coexist 
with  the  Viet  Cong.  The  regular  army.  Just 
over  300,000  men.  has  been  an  overly  cen- 
tralized force,  with  too  much  authority  con- 
centrated in  too  many  generals,  ever  since 
it  was  reorganized  under  American  advisers 
in  the  mld-1950's.  A  return  to  a  decentralized 
force,  giving  more  authority  to  lower-ranking 
officers  commanding  smaller  units,  more  ap- 
propriate to  counter-insurgency  operations, 
would  eliminate  the  work  of  half  of  the 
ARVN's  present  generals.  Corrupt  recruiting 
procedures  and  the  lack  of  Vietnamese  inter- 
est m  Joining  the  army  so  long  as  American 
troops  are  still  available  means  that  the 
ARVN  cannot  provide  forces  for  a  larger 
counter-Insurgency  operation. 

The  fact  remains  that  with  more  than  a 
million  allied   troops   now   in    the   coimtry, 
counter-insurgency  cannot  be  carried  against 
all  areas  contested  by  the  Viet  Cong.  The 
area  south  of  the  Mekong  River  has  not  yet 
been  entered  by  American  troops.  The  ARVN 
troops  stationed  there  engage  in  little  fight- 
ing, as  a  result  of  a  tacit  agreement  to  co- 
exist with  the  Viet  Cong.  If  under  American 
pressure,  this  area  should  be  opened  to  active 
counter-Insurgency  operations,   the  level   of 
U.S.  Involvement  would  rise.  Thus,  if  present 
policies   continue,   the   aim  of   pacifying  all 
sections   of    the   country   by    counter-insur- 
gency methods  would  result  in  a  senous  and 
long-term    drain    on    American    manpower. 
And  If  the  Viet  Cong  recruit  an  additional 
one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  next  year, 
the    American    manpower    requirement    for 
counter-insurgency  will  skyrocket,  regardless 
of  what  happens  south  of  the  Mekong  River. 
4.  The  "Other  War" 
Because  the  counter-Insurgency  and  con- 
ventional   efforts    have    reached    the    point 
where  only  a  massive  Infusion  of  troops  can 
change   the    balance,   many    spokesmen,    in- 
cluding Generals  Thleu  and  Westmoreland, 
have  spoken  of  a  long  war  of  attrition,  last- 
mg  perhaps  ten  to  fifteen  years.  But  there 
Is  no  need  to  be  so  pessimistic.  Within  the 
structure  of  present  policy  a  solution  could 
be   foimd    within    three    to    five    years    that 
would  make  possible  a  modified  form  of  cen- 
tral  government.   It    Is,   we   feel,   an  uncon- 
scionable solution,  but  the  only  way  in  which 
centralized    control    can    be    imposed    upon 
South  Vietnam. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  rice  supply 
of  a  Communist -held  area  were  destroyed 
and  the  population  made  dependent  on  im- 
ported food  distributed  in  refugee  camps  ad- 
ministered by  the  Saigon  government.  Such 
a  refugee  camp  solution  would  give  the  cen- 
tral government  a  sure  hold  on  areas  that 
have  been  impervious  to  Its  Influence. 
It  might  be  seen  as  part  of  the  "other  war." 
the  war  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  It  wins  the  minds 


of  Viet  Cong  sympathizers  by  disorienting 
them;  it  forces  simple  villages  off  their  lands, 
erodes  their  Independence,  and  destroys  the 
social  order  in  which  Viet  Cong  cadres  thrive. 
A  refugee  camp  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Insurgency    is.    perhaps    Inadvertently,    well 
underway.  As  a  result  of  the  war.  South  Viet- 
nam must  now  import  rice  for  the  first  time 
In  its  history.  "Search  and  destroy"  opera- 
tions on  the  ground  and  bombing  from  the 
air  have  drastically  reduced  local  rice  sup- 
plies. , 
Meanwhile,     under     the     U.S.-sponsored 
Chieu  Hoy  program  Communists  everj-where 
are  encouraged   to  defect  on   an  individual 
basis,   villages   are   given   the   chance   to  flee 
communist  domination,  but  there  Is  no  way 
m   which   a   Viet    Cong   cadre   can   agree   to 
defect  and  bring  his  viUage  with  him.  Thus, 
regardless  of  how   many  defections  are  re- 
corded,  the  rice  must  be  destroyed  and  the 
villagers   removed   to   "deprive"   those   hard- 
core elements  that  remain  of  both  food  and 
troops.  The  effect  Is  that  sections  of  Vietnam 
are  being  devastated  and  refugees  generated 
at  a  high  rate.                                    „,    ,  „      „ 

Between  late   1964  and  mld-1967,  1.8  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  peasants  were  made 
homeless   by   the    war.   The    present   rate    Is 
probably  greater  than  one  million  a  year.  If 
refugee  generation  continues  at  Its  present 
rates— and  any  intensification  of  the  ground 
war  would  make  the  rates  higher — one-third 
of  the  rural   population  of  South   Vietnam, 
some  4.5   million   people   will   be   In   refugee 
camps  or  relocation  settlements  within  three 
years.  Since  no  estimates  put  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol, total  or  partial,  at  higher  than  4.5  mU- 
Uon  people,  the  gathering  of  that  many  peas- 
ants Into  refugee  camps  could  go  far  to  erad- 
icate from  the  countryside  the  settlements 
that  supply   the  Viet  Cong  with  their  food 
and   troops.  Peasants  would   then  be   domi- 
ciled in  manageable  units:  a  central  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  would   distribute  American 
aid  to  one-third  of  its  population:   and  the 
dream  of  nation-building  in  South  Vietnam 
would  become  a  reality,  even  if  the  reality 
were  as  one  antl-Communlst  editor  (now  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  publish)   has  put  It, 
"a  nation  of  thieves  and  beggars." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  though  the 
refugee  camp  solution  Is  a  likely  one  If  pres- 
ent policies  are  extended  south  of  the  Me- 
kong, there  are  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
even  this  inhuman  course  of  action.  So  far, 
the  Saigon  government  has  been  Incapable 
of  securing  the  allegiance  of  even  Its  home- 
less population.  There  are  not  less  than  1.8 
million  refugees  of  South  Vietnamese  origin, 
yet  not  more  than  500,000  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation are  under  total  control  of  the  Saigon 
government.  Indeed,  after  six  years  of  war, 
Saigon  can  claim  total  or  partial  control  of 
only  3.6  million  of  the  total  rural  population 
of  13.4  minion.  Tins  number  Is  less  than  the 
total  of  groups  who  should  be  rock-bottom 
allies  of  the  government,  namely,  the  South- 
ern refugees  dependent  upon  it  and  tradi- 
tional anti-Communist  groups  like  the  Hoa 
Hao,  Catholics,  farming  refugees  from  the 
North,  and  ethnic  Cambodians.  (See  Tables  I 
and  II.)  "Hie  Saigon  government,  then,  has 
barely  held  its  ground,  despite  massive  Amer- 
ican support.  And  because  of  American  sup- 
port It  has  felt  free  to  alienate  actively  "neu- 
tral" groups  like  the  militant  Buddhists  and 
mountain  highlanders. 

Even  BO.  since  it  would  be  easier  to  convert 
the  ARVN  into  a  refugee  police  force  than 
into  an  effective  counter-insurgency  force, 
the  refugee  camp  solution  is  the  cheapest 
way  to  'win"  the  war.  For  refugee  relief, 
though  prolonged.  Is  much  less  costly  than 
conventional  and  counter-insurgency  war- 
fare, and  in  strictly  mnitary  terms,  it  may 
also  be  much  more  effective.  Bombing  and 
conventional  warfare  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Instn-gency:  counter-Insurgency  war- 
fare requires  close  knowledge  of  the  political 
terrain  and  upwards  of  two  million  men. 
Refugee  generation,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 


quires no  more  troops  and  no  costly  escala- 
tion. It  can  be  accomplished  without  know- 
ing the  language  and  without  making  diffi- 
cult distinctions  between  friend  and  enemy. 
It  Is  accordingly  the  path  of  least  resistance 
for  American  policy;  It  represents  the  lower 
limit    of   cost   to   the   United   States    under 
present  policies.  The  cost  to  South  Vietnam 
In  human  terms  Is  of  course  Intolerable,  but 
It  is  fully  consistent  with  the  declared  aim  of 
the  Saigon  government   to  eliminate  Com- 
munist Influence  from  the  countryside. 
5.  Peace  Offensives 
To   placate  domestic   critics   the   Johnson 
administration  has  periodically  made  public 
appeals  to  Hanoi   to  negotiate.   Energy   ex- 
pended  on   these   peace   offensives   is   likely 
to  be  wasted.  Hanoi  remains  committed  to 
the   Mao-Glap   theory   of   guerrilla   warfare: 
captured  documents  provide  ample  evidence 
that   the  North  Vietnamese   leaders  believe 
Viet  Cong  cadres  can  keep  the  United  States 
from  winning  the  countryside  and  then  can 
induce  It  to  abandon  the  cities  as  well.  Only 
an    alteration    In    the    balance    of    factions 
In  North  Vietnam.  Including  the  demise  of 
the  "bitter  ender"  First  Party  Secretary.  Le 
Duan,  would  mark  a  change  In  this  attitude. 
During  the  coming  election  year.  Hanoi  will 
no  doubt  try  to  Influence  American  public 
opinion  with  diplomatic  overtures.  But  the 
American  effort  at  negotiations  Is  much  bet- 
ter directed  at  cadres  within  South  Vletnajn 
who  are  independent  of  aid  from  the  North. 
For  though  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  hier- 
archy  remain    ideologlcany   opposed    to   any 
sincere   negotiation   with   the   United   States 
or  the  Saigon  government,  the  best  Ameri- 
can  sources    agree    that   a    large    proportion 
of  Viet  Cong  cadres  are  not  indoctrinated 
in  Communist  ideology.  What  Is  more,  local 
cadres,  who  see  the  scale  of  American  com- 
mitment, are  much  more  likely  than  their 
leaders  to  become  convinced  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  American  presence   in   South 
Vietnam,  to  admit  the  hopelessness  of  tak- 
ing the  cities,  and  to  be  willing  to  make  deals 
with  the  Americans.  Only  negotiations  which 
seek  local  rather  than  national  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  Insurgency  have  even  a  mod- 
erate chance  of  success  during  the  coming 
vear   Only  piecemeal  negotiations  which  bid 
away  their  cadres  will  convince  Communist 
lead"ers  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table  for 
a  total  solution.  Tet  these  are  precisely  the 
kinds  of  negotiations  that  are  actively  dis- 
couraged bv  both  the  Saigon  regime  and  the 
Johnson  administration,  both  of  which  pre- 
fer to  polarize  the  alternatives  between  all 
(a  capitulation  by  Hanoi)  or  nothing. 
6.  Elections 
There    is,    of    course,    a    widely    publicized 
poUtlcal  element  amidst  the  overwhelmingly 
military  devices  by  which  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  build  a  nation  in  South  Vietnam: 
the    September    elections.    They    occupy    in 
American   policy   much   the  same   symbolic 
function    that   "the   fort   at   Dien    Bien    Phu 
held   for  the  French:   they  are  yet  another 
turning  pomt  In  the  war;  they  are  a  promise 
of  lasting  order:  they  are  a  glimpse  of  the 
new  vision  that  the  United  States  is  bring- 
ing to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  And  they 
would  not  have  been  held  had  It  not  been 
for  the  insistence  of  the  American  Mission  In 
Saigon  for  a  sign  of  national  regeneration. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  It  was  not  the 
military  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Dien 
Blen    Phu    that   caused   French    withdrawal, 
but  rather  the  public  reaction  within  France 
to  the  collapse  of  a  symbol  that  had  been 
trumpeted  bv  the  military  as  a  new  approach 
t.o  the  Indochlnese  war.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration hiis  broadcast  similar  hopes  about 
the    September    elections,    which    were    its 
fortress    against    the    realities    ol    Vietnam. 
These  elections  were  structured  not  to  draw 
non-Communist  facUons  into  a  new  ruling 
coalition,  but  to  lend  an  air  of  legitimacy  to 
the  nation-building  war.  South  Vietnamese 
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political  leaders  who  could  challenge  the  mil- 
itary Junta  or  who  favor  negotUUng  with 
local  Viet  Ck>ng  groups  were  and  have  been 
systemaUcaUy  excluded  from  running.  To 
speak  of  local  negotlaUons  waa  to  admit 
that  the  problem  of  Insurgency  exists,  and 
this  Saigon  (and  until  late  August  the  John- 
son AdmlnUtration )  has  been  unwilling  to 
do.  Political  processes  which  are  open  only 
to  those  who  reject  reality  are  not  likely  to 
work  wonders.  And  now  Ln  the  aftermath  of 
the  Saigon  elections,  as  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly apparent  that  central  democracy  Is 
spurious.  It  Is  time  to  reassess  the  costs  of 
American  support. 

Upper  and  lower  limits 
The  assessment  should  be  made  not  by 
talking  of  "escalation"  and  "withdrawal." 
but  by  comparing  the  likely  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  present  policies  with  those  of  al- 
ternative approaches. 

Within  the  structure  of  present  poUey.  the 
t>est  one  can  hope  for  Is  a  refugee-camp  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Insurgency  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  can  be  reached,  without  men- 
tioning the  word  refugee,"  by  emphasizing 
ctirrent  programs  to  relocate  villagers  in  se- 
cure areas,  to  promote  individual  defections. 
and  to  deprive  the  Viet  Cong  of  their  rice 
supply.  It  would  probably  require  a  continu- 
ation of  expenditures  at  their  present  levels 
for  three  years,  followed  by  a  period  in  which 
American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  and  an 
expensive  program  of  refugee  relief  and  rural 
reconstrtictlon  would  be  expanded  In  accord- 
ance with  the  humanitarian  alms  of  the 
"other  war."  Such  a  solution  represents  the 
lower  limit  of  cost  under  present  policies. 
But  to  win  the  temporary  allegiance  of  a 
people  by  starving  them  Into  one's  camp  le 
short-sighted  and  self-defeating. 

As  for  the  upper  limit  to  the  American 
commitment,  there  Is  none.  A  different  mix 
of  elements — more  emphasis  on  bombing  or 
conventional  warfare — could  lead  to  an  In- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam,  an  extension  of  the 
war  into  Laos  and  China,  a  confrontation 
with  the  Russians. 

So  long  as  It  Is  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  alms  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, the  wsu-  will.  In  sum,  get  worse  before 
It  gets  better.  It  Is  of  course  possible  that 
both  President  Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
may  flinch  and  open  negotiations.  But  they 
are  both  stubborn  men  and  their  terms  for 
bargaining  are  very  far  apart. 
Skewed  priorities 
What  should  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
to  the  American  commitment  be?  The  Rlpon 
Society  believes  that  the  proper  upper  limit 
of    the   American   comjnltment   has   already 
been  exceeded.  A  prudent  policy  would  de- 
mand that  the  level  of  present  involvement 
be  taken  as  a  ceiling  and  that  steps  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  drain  on  American  resources. 
To  do  otherwise  Is  to  further  distort  our  sense 
of  priorities  away  from  other,  strategically 
more  Important  parts  of  the  world  and  away 
from  necessary  expenditures  of  money  and 
Idealism  at  home. 

But  President  Johnson's  policy,  however 
unrealistic  and  costly,  has  also  created  obli- 
gations that  put  a  lower  limit  on  the  Amerl- 
cajn  Involvement.  The  United  States  has  a 
moral  commitment  to  the  one  million  refu- 
gees from  the  North  who  have  been  resettled 
In  South  Vietnam  with  our  aid.  It  has  an 
obligation  to  the  18  million  refugees  gener- 
ated In  the  South  during  the  past  two  years 
of  heavy  fighting.  It  cannot  lightly  abandon 
these  people  and  the  others  of  South  Viet- 
nam who  are  not  Communists  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  Northern 
supporters.  Nor  can  we  accept  a  solution  that 
would  poee  a  military  threat  to  Thailand 
which,  unlike  South  Vietnam,  is  a  signatory 
member  of  SEATO. 

Reduced  commitments 
The  RJpon  Society  believes  that  an  hon- 
orable approach  to  VletJiam  can  be   found 
that  wlU  work  within  these  new  upper  and 


lower  limits,  i.e.,  an  approach  that  will  re- 
duce American  troop  commitments  In  the 
long  run  and  minimize  the  destruction  of 
Vietnamese  society.  It  Is  an  approach  that 
does  not  demand  precipitant  withdrawal  or 
imprudent  escalation;  Its  effectiveness  does 
not  depend  on  the  panacea  of  Immediate  ne- 
gotiation. It  does  demand  something  perhaps 
more  difficult  at  this  late  date:  a  patient, 
realistic,  flexible,  and  humane  vision  of  what 
can  reasonably  be  achieved  in  South  Vietnam. 


11.  THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONFEDERAL  STE.^TEGT 

At  selected  moments  In  the  imfoldlng  of  Its 
Vietnam  policies,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion has  challenged  Its  critics  to  provide  al- 
ternatives. After  Hanoi  failed  to  respond  to 
the  bombing  pause,  for  Instance,  the  Admin- 
istration asked  whether  there  was  any  choice 
but  to  resume  bombing.  When  intelligence 
reports  showed  Increases  In  Viet  Cong  troop 
strength,  the  Administration  paused  to  ask 
whether  It  could  do  anything  but  Increase 
American  troop  commitments.  And  so  It  has 
been.  By  posing  stacked  questions  sequen- 
tially, the  administration  has  proven  to  Its 
own  satisfaction  that  Its  critics  are  naive  and 
Incapable  of  posing  feasible  proposals  for 
a  change  in  policy. 

Now  the  real  basis  for  a  responsible  alter- 
native in  Vietnam  is  not  to  be  found  by 
manipulating  elements  within  the  present 
structure  of  policy.  The  alternative  to  poUcy 
based  on  a  fiction  Is  policy  based  on  reaUty. 
In  reassessing  the  American  undertaking  In 
Vietnam,  two  central  realities  must  be  con- 
fronted. 

Political  fragments 

The  first  reality  Is  the  fragmentation  of 
the  traditionally  anti-Communist  forces  In 
South  Vietnamese  political  life.  In  addition 
to  the  regional,  religious,  and  ethnic  rivalries 
traced  Ln  the  Appendix  to  this  paper,  there 
Is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  French-educated 
urt>an  middle  classes  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion.  The   former   have   a   typically   French 
faith   in   centralized   governmenis   to   which 
the  United  SUtes  Mission  has  somehow  been 
converted  under  the  conviction  that  it  repre- 
sents    "nation-building."     Non-Communist 
peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fought  to 
resist    centralized    control,    whether    from 
Hanoi  or   Saigon.   If   both  urban  and  rural 
sources  of  support  are  to  be  drawn  into  a 
stable   non-Communist   government,  it   will 
have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  decentralized  rule. 
Regardless   of   the   protests  of   the   French- 
educated  centralists  local  leaders  wtU  have 
to  have  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy  than 
they  have  yet  been  granted.  II  they  are  not. 
If    local   leadership,    however   Ignorant   and 
unsavory  It  may  appear  to  city  folk,  is  fur- 
ther undermined   and  destroyed,  the  result 
will  not  be  a  democratic  government  from 
Saigon.   The   result  wlU   be   no   government 
from    Saigon,   save   for   refugee    camps    and 
American   troops   to   carry  out   the   policing 
functions     normally     performed     by     local 
leadership.  American  troops  would  then  be 
the  objects  not  merely  of  Communist  hos- 
tility but  of  opposition  from  all  traditional 
groups  seeking  to  protect  their  social  order 
from  alien  Interference. 


The  Vietcong  cadre 
The  second  reality  Is  the  political  and 
social  Innovation  that  Is  the  basis  of  Viet 
Cong  strength  throughout  South  Vietnam: 
the  local  cadre.  Viet  Cong  cadres  are  the  only 
effective  lUik  between  many  Vietnamese  vil- 
lages and  centralized  commands,  and  they 
are  the  strongest  such  link  In  Vietnamese 
history.  The  cadre  member  is  trained  to  live 
with  the  people  of  his  village,  to  seek  out 
those  with  grievances  against  Salgon- 
appotnted  officials  and  local  notables,  and  to 
provoke  incidents  which  mobilize  the  peas- 
antry against  the  government.  He  is  in- 
structed in  the  techniques  of  organizing  front 
groups,  engaging  In  the  selective  tise  of 
terror  to  intimidate  his  opponents,  accumu- 
lating Intelligence  from  children  and  village 
spies,  and  coexisting  with  potentlaUy  hostile 


groups  until  he  Is  ready  to  overthrow  them. 
Very  often  "coexistence  villages"  that  are 
well-lnftltrated  by  cadres  admit  U.S.  medical 
teams,  vote  in  elections,  and  listen  to  Salgon- 
tralned  propagandists  by  day,  while  the  Viet 
Cong  maintains  control  by  night.  Cadres  are 
an  Important  new  part  of  the  village  social 
structure  in  three-fourths  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam,  although  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  rural  population  is  under  their 
total  control. 

Careful  analyses  of  their  training  and  in- 
ternal messages  indicates  that  they  have 
taken  on  a  new  social  role  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  most  of  them  than  adherence  to 
Communist  Ideology.  Hence,  recent  American 
usage  of  the  term  "cadre"  does  not  recognize 
the  Communists'  claim  to  mechanical  con- 
trol. In  our  usage,  "cadre"  is  not  a  coUective 
noun  denoting  a  well-disciplined  group  of 
men;  It  denotes  an  individual,  professional 
agitator. 

If  the  cadres  are  to  be  dealt  with  realis- 
tically, both  the  Saigon  government  and  the 
American  mission  will  have  to  abandon  the 
goal  of  extirpating  them  from  village  life. 
And  the  United  States  will  have  to  recognize 
the  futility  of  a  Chleu  Hoy  program  designed 
to  encourage  individual  defections  from  cad- 
res without  guaranteeing  a  continuation  of 
their  social  role.  Viet  Cong  cadres  are  pres- 
ently tying  down  nearly  all  the  ARVN  troops 
and  more  than  half  the  American  troops  in 
the  country.  To  destroy  them  means  either 
the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  rural  South 
Vietnam  or  an  enormous  drain  on  American 
manpower.  A  means  must  be  found  to  allow 
them  to  hold  their  social  function,  while 
neutralizing  their  military  threat. 

A  confederal  strategy  would  deal  with  these 
two  realities  In  a  way  that  both  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  could  understand. 
First  phase 
In  Its  first  phase,  a  confederal  strategy 
would  aim  at  developing  an  eCectlve  and 
stable  non-Communist  coalition  between  the 
cities  and  the  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
rural  population  that  Is  subject  to  govern- 
ment control.  In  cases  of  conflict  among  fac- 
tions. American  support  would  go  to  those 
which  have  effective  control  of  rural  areas, 
since  their  loyalty  and  local  policing  efforts 
are  alone  able  to  free  American  troop>8  for 
their  proper  function  of  checking  infiltration 
from  the  North. 

The  concept  of  a  coalition  based  on  a  con- 
federal approach  requires  the  concession  to 
local  leaders  of  formal  guarantees  of  auton- 
omy In  the  following  ways: 

C-ontrol  over  local  police  and  militia. 
Election  of  provincial  and  district  officials 
who  are  now  centrally  appointed.  (Provincial 
and  district  chiefs,  most  of  them  mlhtary 
men,  now  approve  candidates  for  hamlet  and 
village  elections  and  make  the  major  civilian 
decisions  affecting  their  areas  ) 

Government  officials  of  local  origin.  (This 
is  crucial  In  Vietnam  where  administrative 
rules  are  traditionally  loose,  allowing  for  wide 
discretion.) 

Local  rule  in  formulation  of  land  tenure 
regulations  and  reforms. 

Redrawing  of  provincial  boundaries  to  cor- 
respond to  the  realities  of  political  control. 

Cultural  gviarantees  to  ethnic  minorities 
(eg.,  preservation  of  customary  law,  use  of 
ethnic  languages  for  primary  school  instruc- 
tion ) . 

Right  to  collect  local  taxes,  supplemented 
where  necessary  by  direct  access  to  U.S.  aid. 
(A  recent  amendment  to  Title  IX  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1967  permits  the  United 
States  to  find  local  channels  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  aid.) 

In  other  countries  similar  measures  for  de- 
centralization might  be  accomplished  by  in- 
formal understandings,  without  written 
guarantees.  But  the  time  for  that  has  passed 
In  Vietnam.  Too  many  promises  have  been 
made  and  broken  for  regional  groups  to  trust 
any  authority  In  Saigon.  Nor  can  the  Unitea 
States  serve  as  guarantor  of  Informal  bar- 
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gains,  for  our  Mission,  too.  has  found  t  con- 
venient to  forget  pledges  made  to  minority 
eroups  m  South  Vietnam.  National  elections 
mav  give  the  regional  minorities  temporary 
average  because  of  their  ablUty  to  dehver 
bloc  votes,  but  in  a  national  legislature  over- 
*uelmlngly  dominated  by  urban  Vietnamese 
tiie  ethnic  minorities  have  no  continuing 
means  of  enforcing  their  interests.  They  will 
be  restive  whenever  they  are  not  actively 
courted  by  the  ruling  faction  in  Saigon. 

In  the  September  presidential  elections,  for 
eKT^mple,  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  actively  sought 
the  support  of  the  Hoa  Hao  in  An  Giang 
:)rovince,  of  the  Cambodian  minority  in  Ba 
Xuven  province,  and  of  the  Highland  tribes- 
men If  Thleu  is  able  to  deliver  on  his  prom- 
ises of  financial  aid  and  autonomy,  these 
ethnic  minorities  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
hold  anti-government  feelings  in  abeyance. 
But  their  lovalty  Is  not  to  the  constitution 
of  South  Vietnam,  which  provides  no  guar- 
antee of  their  rights,  but  to  the  military  fac- 
tion Should  it  break  Its  word  or  be  replaced 
by  a  rival  coaUtlon  (e.g..  one  composed  of 
Coastal  Buddhists,  Southern  army  officers, 
and  Mekong  Delta  Vietnamese),  the  ethnic 
minorities  would  again  feel  isolated.  Thus, 
before  any  form  of  parliamentary  coalition 
politics  can  be  stable,  prior  confederal  steps 
must  be  taken  to  give  all  important  non- 
Communist  groups  a  stake  in  the  Idea  of 
national  government. 

A  first,  obvious  step  is  to  make  formal  and 
public  the  arrangements  already  in  force 
with  the  Hoa  Hao  in  An  Giang  province  and 
to  ratify  similar  arrangements  for  the  en- 
claves of  Cham  peoples  In  Binh  Thuan  prov- 
ince. 

Second,  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
should  fulfill  promises  already  made  to  the 
mountain  tribesmen  to  draft  guarantees  of 
cultural  autonomy  when  the  National  Leg- 
islature meets  this  fall. 

Third,  confederal  decentralization  and  re- 
drawing of  boundaries  should  be  carried  out 
to  give  other  strong  local  groups  authority 
over  their  own  regional  affairs:  the  Buddhists 
In  the  northern  coastal  provinces;  the  Cao 
Dal  and  the  settlements  of  Catholics  and 
Northern  refugees  in  the  lowlands:  and.  the 
ethnic  Cambodians  in  Kieng  Giang,  Ba 
Xuyen,  and  Vlnh  Binh  provinces.  Measures 
of  this  sort,  which  could  be  adopted  almost 
Immedlatelv,  would  give  non-Communist 
groups  a  stake  In  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment and  constitution  regardless  of  which 
faction  happened  to  hold  the  reins  in  Saigon. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  fragmentation  of  the  non- 
Communist  groups 


Second  phase 

Once  the  rock-bottom  non-Communist 
groups  are  consolidated  the  same  confederal 
framework  can  be  offered  to  "co-existence" 
villages,  which  comprise  much  of  the  con- 
tested half  of  rural  South  Vietnam.  Local 
Vl/t  Cong  cadres  and  ARVN  troops  who  have 
de^oped  a  relationship  of  tacit  collabora- 
tftjrwould  be  encouraged  to  formalize  their 
relaf\)nships  in  exchange  for  regional  au- 
tonomy from  Saigon.  Provincial  boundaries 
can  be  redrawn  for  such  areas,  Just  as  they 
were  redrawn  for  An  Giang  province  In  Octo- 
ber 1965. 

These  agreements  might  require  the  mar- 
keting of  all  surplus  rice  through  Saigon,  the 
payment  of  nominal  taxes,  and  other  signs 
of  allegiance  in  exchange  for  separate  access 
to  U.S.  aid  to  repair  the  devastation  of  war. 
The  second  phase  would  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  ravages  of  war  that  does  not  now 
exist  for  these  villages.  There  is  at  present  no 
way  in  which  a  Viet  Cong  cadre  operating  In 
contested  villages  can  submit  to  popular 
war-weariness  without  losing  his  social  func- 
tion And  villagers  have  no  incentive  to  de- 
nounce cadres  so  long  as  the  alternative  Is 
not  local  control  but  administration  by  a 
Saigon-appointed  military  governor. 

It  is,  of  course,  likely  that  the  Viet  Cong 
cadres  would  receive  orders  from  above  not 


to    participate    In    confederal    bargains,     n 
which  case  a  clear  conflict  of  interest  would 
be  established  within  the  Viet  Cong  raiiks. 
Cadres  who  are  not  ideological  Commumsts 
or  not  dependent  on  the  North  for  supplies 
would  perceive  differing  Interests  from  those 
trapped  In   the   Commuiiist  hierarchy.   This 
would  put  pressure  on  the  Viet  Cong  where 
It  Is  economlcallv  most  vulnerable,  for  those 
cadres  who  are  Independent  of  Northern  sup- 
plies currently  provide  surplus  rice  for  ^"^ 
Viet   Cong  efforts   In  weaker   areas.   Bidding 
away  Independent  villages  would  begin  the 
process  of  crippling   the   Communist   move- 
ment by  alienating  cadres  whose  local  social 
role    is   more    important   to   them   than   the 
ultimate  Viet  Cong  aim  of  winning  the  cities. 
Third  phase 
In   Its  third   phase,   a   confederal  straWgy 
would   be  offered  to  villages  under  the  lull 
control  of  the  Viet  Cong,  which  now  hold  ap- 
proximately   one- fourth    of    the    toUil   rural 
population.    Such    hard-core    villages    would 
face  increasing  isolation  as  the  earlier  phases 
of   the   confederal    approach    progressed.    At 
this   point    the   Viet   Cong   hierarchy   would 
face  three  alternatives:   1)   remaining  in  the 
South   while   their   villages   are    losing   food 
and  manpower;  2)    fleeing  to  the  North;  or, 
3)    retaining  much  of   their  local   power  In 
Communist  enclaves  and  participating  in  the 
confederal  framework.  Once  their  prospects 
for  taking  over  the  entire  country   are  cut 
off    by    a    consolidation    of    non-Communist 
groups,  it  is  likely  that  the  Viet  Cong  high 
command  would  negotiate  for  the  third  al- 
ternative. 

Possible  outcome 

A  confederal  strategy  provides  a  vision  of 
a  feasible  outcome  that  South  Vietnamese 
and  Americans  both  lack.  Urban  Vietnamese 
can  now  envisage  only  a  French-style  solu- 
tion, with  the  urban  classes  playing  the  role 
of  ciilonlal  administrators  and  the  army  se- 
curing the  countryside.  The  American  Mis- 
sion on  the  other  hand,  seems  infatuated 
with  the  model  of  South  Korea,  where  a  mili- 
tary Junta  has  taken  steps  toward  democrat- 
ization Both  of  these  models  fail  to  cope 
with  the  fragmentation  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese political  life  and  the  new  social  role  of 
village  cadres.  A  decentralized  solution,  by 
contrast,  would  permit  both  local  leaders 
and  rural  cadres  to  keep  a  stable  base  of 
power  now  denied  to  them  under  the  slogan 
of  nationbuilding. 

The  minimal  result  of  a  confederal  ap- 
proach would  be  a  consolidation  of  non-Com- 
munist groups,  whose  territory  the  United 
States  could  then  defend  with  conventional 
forces.  The  maximal  application  of  the  con- 
federal framework  to  the  rest  of  the  country- 
side would  make  possible  a  political  system 
that  accommodates  sharp  political  di.ierences 
(as  does  Italy)  and  deep  cultural  diversity 
(as  does  Switzerland) . 

Reasonable  Costs 
A  confederal  strategy  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  American  commitment  in  Installments 
much  as  the  present  policy  seems  destined 
to  escalate  it  by  Installments.  Barring  mas- 
sive invasion  bv  North  Vietnam,  a  confederal 
strategy  would  o--erate  well  within  the  pres- 
ent troop  commitment 

It  would  save  manpower  almost  immedl- 
atelv bv  winning  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
population  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Coastal  Strip  and  Central  Highlands.  It 
would  prevent  vast  numbers  of  American 
troops  from  being  sent  for  new  counter- 
Insurgency  operations  south  of  the  Mekong 
River  Saigon  can  no  more  surely  lose  Its 
influence  In  this  area  than  by  permitting  the 
entry  of  US  forces,  which  Communist  prop- 
aganda convincingly  identifies  with  the 
French,  to  enter. 

Finally  by  lowering  the  level  of  violence 
in  selected  "coexistence  villages,"  It  would 
put  steady  pjolltlcal  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munists, who  would  be  faced  wlto  possible 
defections   by    their   non-ldeologlcal   cadres. 


The  present  policy  of  Saigon  to  root  out  aU 
cadres  gives  them  no  choice  but  to  continue 
obeying  orders  from  the  Communist  hier- 
archy A  confederal  strategy  would  promote 
factionalism  In  the  Viet  Cong  and  unity 
among  non -Communists;  the  present  policy 
does  the  reverse 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  confed- 
eral concept  Is  a  strategy,  not  a  rigid  blue- 
print It  Is  designed  to  keep  the  costs  of  the 
war  below  the  upper  limit  recommended  In 
the  previous  section.  It  permits  a  rethinking 
of  Vietnam  policy  that  provides  not  merely 
an  alternative  vision  to  that  of  the  Admin- 
istration but  alternative  emphases  at  every 
step  of  the  way.  This  can  be  best  Illustrated 
by  showing  how  the  major  elements  of  pres- 
ent pollcv  will  fit  into  a  new  pattern  under 
a  confederal  strategy,  how  such  an  orienta- 
tion cuts  across  some  of  the  well-known 
"hawk-dove"  distinctions. 

1  Bombing  North  Vietnam 
Even  if  bombing  some  day  leads  Hanoi  to 
nominal  capitulation  and  negotiation,  the 
Viet  Cong  can  still  conduct  intensive  guerril- 
la activities,  and  they  will  do  so  unless  they 
have  an  alternative  that  permits  popular 
southern  Viet  Cong  leaders  to  retain  political 
power.  A  confederal  strategy  encourages  the 
formulation  of  such  alternatives.  It  can  be 
adopted  regardless  of  one's  attitude  to  the 
effectiveness  of  bombing  in  inhibiting  Infil- 
tration ^  ^  ,„, 
But  we  would  claim  as  an  advantage  for 
confederalism  the  fact  that  It  will  allow  for 
a  de-emphasis  on  bombing.  The  effect  of 
bombing  in  fulfilling  its  two  major  purposes 
has  been  very  much  overrated  by  the  admin- 
isuation. 

Punitive  bombing  north  of  the  18.5-  paral- 
lel simply  does  not  save  American  lives.  It 
ri<;ks  conditions  under  which  more  lives. 
American  and  civilian  Vietnamese,  will  be 
lost  And  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  Insurgency  In 
the  south,  which  Is  the  major  drain  on 
American  fighting  forces.  For  these  reasons, 
a  confederal  strategy  would  heavily  de-em- 
phasize  bombing  the  North.  Interdictory 
bombing  south  of  the  18.5»  parallel  would 
continue  as  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
infiltration  and  troop  buildups. 

2.  Conventional  Ground  Forces 
Invasion  and  Insurgency  are  the  two  major 
military  problems  the  United  States  faces. 
A  confederal  approach  would  employ  con- 
ventional ground  forces  to  defend  areas 
where  the  Saigon  government  had  won  the 
loyaltv  of  the  people.  It  would  also  use  them 
along 'the  demilitarized  zone  and  at  crucial 
mountain  passes  to  prevent  an  invasion  of 
the  northern  I  corps  area. 

While  military  leaders  have  been  debating 
over  bombing,  barriers,  and  Infiltration,  they 
have  failed  to  remind  the  American  pubhc 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  seem  to  be  pre- 
paring an  invasion  of  the  I  corps  area,  where 
American  troops  are  already  stretched  dan- 
gerously thin.   A  confederal  suategy   would 
release  troops  from  policing  and  counter-ln- 
surgencv    operations    to    counter    a    conven- 
tional thrust  by  the  North  Vietnamese  South 
Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  millions  of  troops 
needed  to  counter  both  invasion  and  insur- 
gency   Hence  a  confederal  strategy  provides 
a  pofitical  framework  in  which  present  troops 
could    be   deployed   against   the   invasion   of 
areas  in   which   the   local  population   ceases 
anti-government  activity. 
A  barrier 
The  approval  of  a  limited  barrier  by  Sec- 
retary of   Defense   McNamara   Is  a   half-way 
measure  that  has  more  meaning  for  the  bu- 
reaucratic struggle  over  punitive  bombing  In 
Washington  than  for  the  realities  of  the  Viet- 
namese situation. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  barrier  concept 
was  to  threaten  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
interdiction  of  their  supply  lines  to  the 
South  In  the  vears  of  Its  building  the  bar- 
rier would  cost  more  lives  than  bombing 
would  but  afterwards  it  would  be  a  perma- 
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nent  structure  that  would  reshape  politics  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Supporters  of  the  concept 
argued  that  U  the  Administration  made 
known  Its  firm  Intention  to  buUd  a  barrier 
clear  across  Laos,  the  only  way  to  cut  the  Ho 
Chi  NUnh  trail,  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
have  been  led  to  negotiate  before  the  barrier 
was  even  completed. 

The  AdmlnlstraUon.  however,  has  com- 
mitted Itself  only  to  a  very  limited  barrier, 
which  does  not  include  laos.  The  major  hin- 
drance to  going  Into  Laos  Is  not  the  Geneva 
agreements,  for  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
has  been  operating  in  Laos  for  years.  Nor  Is 
it  the  "giving  away"  of  Northern  Laos  to  the 
Communists,  since  most  of  it  Is  In  Commu- 
nist hands  already.  The  hard-core  objection 
Is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  might  support  a 
conventional  military  operation  in  Laos  and 
they  would  probably  receive  Soviet  aid. 

The  major  function  of  the  limited  barrier 
Is  to  demonstrate  publicly  that  there  is  an 
alternative  to  bombing,  even  If  that  alterna- 
tive Ifl  no  more  effective  at  attacking  the 
main  problems  of  Insurgency  and  Invasion. 
Both  punitive  bombing  and  a  limited  barrier 
would,  receive  low  priority  In  a  confederal 

strategy. 

3.  Coimter-lnaurgency 

The  United  States  can  win  the  counter- 
Insurgency  war,  but  the  standard  ten-to-one 
ratio  of  conventional  to  guerrilla  forces  Is  not 
worth  the  price.  Under  a  confederal  strategy 
counter «ln»»rgency  operations  would  not  be 
extendecl  to  new  areas  of  the  country.  Plans 
lor  an  offensive  south  of  the  Mekong  River 
and  based  In  the  town  of  Can  Tho  would  be 
permanently  abandoned.  In  areas  where 
counter-Insurgency  operations  are  now  un- 
derway, the  promise  of  selective  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  would  be  used  to  Increase 
the  attractiveness  of  piecemeal  negotiations 
■onder  a  confederal  framework.  With  counter- 
Insurgency  as  with  bombing  and  conven- 
tional warfare,  military  action  Is  used  In  a 
confederal  strategy  to  advance  feasible  polit- 
ical goals. 

4.  The  "Other  War" 

Under  present  policy  the  "other  war"  Is  too 
often  the  camp  foUower  of  military  Initia- 
tives. After  bombing,  search  and  destroy 
operations,  and  refugee  generation  have 
taken  their  toll,  American  teams  offer  food, 
medical  aid.  and  refugee  relief.  The  con- 
lederal  strategy  would  use  the  economic, 
p«ychologlcal.  and  social  programs  of  the 
-other  war"  Independently  to  fulfill  poUtlcal 
objectives. 

A.  Chleu  Hoy:  The  Chleu  Hoy  program, 
vblch  encourages  IndlTldual  defections  of 
Viet  Cong  cadres,  would  operate  In  a  wider 
context.  Defections  would  still  be  welcomed, 
tout  primary  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
negotiation  that  permit  cadres  to  retain 
their  social  role.  Under  present  poUcles,  de- 
fections among  high-level  units  are  virtually 
Impossible.  The  favorable  statistics  on  Chleu 
Hoy  defections  tnmipwted  by  the  Administra- 
tion make  no  careful  distinction  between 
political  defectors  and  simple  refugees. 

B.  Land  reform:  Having  Ignored  for  some 
time  the  pledges  for  land  reform  made  In 
Honolulu  in  February  of  1966,  the  Johnson 
Administration  Is  considering  putting  new 
preasiires  on  Saigon.  Now  that  It  has  de- 
clared the  election  a  success,  the  American 
Mission  may  demand  a  centralized  land 
reform  program  which  is  designed  to  win 
peasant  loyalty  for  the  central  government. 

But  a  centralized  program  of  land  reform 
Is  unrealistic.  In  many  area^  where  land  rec- 
ords have  been  destroyed,  the  attempt  to 
resolve  tenure  disputes  from  Saigon  can 
only  be  capricious  and  corrupt.  Local  ad- 
nilnlstratlon  of  reforms  Is  needed,  not  more 
centralization. 

A  confederal  approach  would  subordinate 
land  reform  to  the  poUtlcal  goal  of  de- 
veloping local  leadership.  Saigon  might  limit 
the  size  of  family  plota;  U  might  provide 
surveying  ti»^r"«  and  keep  a  central  record 


of  land  transactions.  But  the  administration 
of  reforms  and  the  settling  of  disputes — a 
powerful  source  of  patronage — would  be  left 
to  local  leaders.  The  power  to  implement 
land  reforms  would  provide  an  added  incen- 
tive for  local  leadership  in  coexistence  vil- 
lages to  participate  in  a  confederal  frame- 
work. 

C.  Economic  aid:  To  make  a  confederal 
strategy  credible  the  United  States  wUl  have 
to  demonstrate  Its  willingness  to  aid  su-eas 
that  are  not  under  direct  American  military 
control.  In  principle.  President  Johnson  has 
committed  hlmselt  to  such  a  course,  and 
Indeed  An  Glang  province  provides  an 
Isolated  example  of  the  purity  of  American 
Intentions.  The  most  dramatic  symbol  of 
American  alms,  however,  was  the  proposed 
project  for  a  Mekong  Dam  to  aid  people  of 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam  who  are 
not  under  American  military  occupation. 
After  publicizing  the  project  and  engaging 
In  preliminary  studies,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration dropped  It  without  explanation. 
There  Is  perhaps  no  single  act  that  would 
better  symbolize  the  American  commitment 
to  the  long-term  Interests  of  Southeast 
Asians  than  the  revival  of  this  project.  Be- 
cause It  would  take  years  to  complete.  It 
would  make  Communists  and  non-Commu- 
nists alike  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
a  permanent  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  that,  \inllke  the  French, 
Americans  will  not  leave  when  they  grow 
tired  of  the  war. 

A  confederal  strategy  will  also  Implement 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  which 
stipulates  that  "emphasis  shall  *>e  placed  on 
assuring  maximum  participation  In  the  task 
of  economic  development  on  the  part  of 
people  of  the  developing  countries  through 
the  encouragement  of  democratic  private  and 
local  governmental  institutions."  (Title  TX. 
Sec.  281.)  This  would  depart  from  present 
policies  which  emphasize  channeling  aid 
through  the  Saigon  regime,  which  regularly 
tries  to  deny  American  funds  to  Its  non- 
Communist  exponents. 

5.  Peace  Offensive 
A  confederal  strategy  will  steadily  improve 
the  negotiating  pKWltlon  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  by  consolidating  its  sup- 
port and  enabling  it  to  bid  away  Communist 
cadres.  It  will  create  a  basis  for  national 
negotiations  that  cannot  presently  exist  so 
long  as  the  Communists  perceive  that  the 
government  of  Saigon  Is  inherently  unstable. 
Should  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  hierarchy 
become  reconciled  to  the  ImfXJeslbiUty  of  a 
conventional  military  victca-y.  they  will  still 
have  tiie  choice  of  reverting  to  guearilla  war- 
fare or  of  trying  to  bargain  for  partial  con- 
trol of  their  enclaves  In  the  countryside  In 
general  negotiations.  A  contaderal  approach 
will  then  make  possible  a  stable  solution. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  as  long  as  all 
efforts  for  limiting  American  costs  are 
directed  at  securing  general  negotiations, 
military  escalation  will  go  unchecked.  A  con- 
federal approach,  by  coordinating  military 
and  political  initiatives,  will  assure  a  less- 
ening of  the  conflict  until  such  time  as 
peace  talks  become  feasible. 
6.  Elections 
A  confederal  strategy  would  attack  the 
endemic  cause  of  instability  in  an  overly  cen- 
tralized system  by  conceding  a  measure  of 
power  to  local  leaders.  Instead  of  placing  pre- 
ponderant emphasis  on  village  and  national 
elections,  it  would  promise  elections  on  the 
district  and  provincial  level.  Under  present 
policies  almost  all  provincial  and  district 
chiefs  are  military  ofBcers  and  all  middle- 
level  officials  are  appointed  and  promoted 
from  Saigon;  vinder  a  confederal  strategy 
many  of  these  administrators  will  be  elected. 
Vietnam's  local  leaders  need  something  to 
flight  for  An  increase  in  their  own  authority 
is  a  more  plausible  incentive  than  the  Im- 
poaitkon  of  corrupt  officials  from.  Saigon.  A 


confederal  strategy  would  accordingly  urge 
that  provincial  and  district  elections  be 
offered  to  all  areas  that  are  able  to  maintain 
internal  security. 

Possible  objections 
Elements  of  the  French -educated  middle 
class  of  Saigon  and  perhaps  all  the  refugees 
from  the  North  may  greet  a  confederal 
strategy  without  enthusiasm,  and  even  with 
outright  hostility.  Thirteen  years  of  .American 
support  have  accustomed  many  Saigon  resi- 
dents to  the  Illusion  that  they  them-selves 
have  rilled  the  provincial  towns  and  the 
countryside.  French  Intellectual  habits  have 
made  them  see  Saigon  as  the  Paris  of  SiDuth 
Vietnam,  as  an  administrative  capital  of  a 
thoroughly  centralized  regime.  Northern 
refugees,  for  their  part,  are  likely  to  oppose 
bitterly  any  scheme  emphasizing  regional 
toases  of  p«wer  and  Implicitly  denying  their 
right  to  return. 

But  Vietnamese  political  and  military 
leaders,  however  adamantly  they  may  oppose 
a  change  In  their  comfortable  assumptions, 
have  also  shown  a  remarkable  ability  to  adapt 
to  political  realities  when  they  are  not  pro- 
tected from  them  by  American  troops  and 
economic  aid.  The  confederal  strat€gy  vrtll 
remind  recalcitrant  Vietnamese  leaders  that 
the  illusion  of  centralized  rule  was  ix>sslble 
In  the  past  only  because  of  massive  American 
support  and  that  such  supjxsrt  will  hence- 
forth go  to  a  vision  of  government  that  Is 
more  consistent  with  democratic  Ideals  and 
more  appropriate  to  Vietnamese  p>olltical 
realities.  The  United  States  can  begin  dis- 
tributing Its  aid  in  a  decentralized  fashion 
even  during  the  period  of  readjustment  to 
the  new  Idea. 

A  second  possible  objection  is  that  thanks 
to  thirteen  years  of  suppression  of  local 
leadership,  there  may  be  no  popular  regional 
and  ethnic  leaders  with  which  to  bargain 
on  a  confederal  basis.  The  Appendix  to  this 
paper  should  satisfy  doubts  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  demonstrates  the  tenacity  of  particu- 
laristic loyalties  In  South  Vietnam.  American 
officials  and  Vietnamese  politicians  who 
deny  these  loyalties  should  spend  more 
time  outside  Saigon. 

Finally,  must  not  areas  be  pacified  mili- 
tarily before  they  can  i>artlclpate  in  a  con- 
federal framework?  An  Glang  province  sug- 
gests not,  as  do  the  repeated  demands  by 
northern  Buddhists  and  mountain  tribes- 
men for  a  meastire  of  self-rule.  In  a  counter- 
Insurgency  war  the  loyalty  of  the  population 
Is  invaluable  for  reporting  and  resisting  Viet 
Cong  Infiltrators.  Wherever  such  loyalty  can 
be  won  by  the  mere  extension  of  local  democ- 
racy, massive  military  pacification  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  right. 

Closed  options 
One  cannot,  of  course,  reduce  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnamese  undertaking  without  elimi- 
nating certain  options  now  open  to  Ameri- 
can policy-makers;  and  It  Is  only  fair  to  list 
two  options  that  a  confederal  strategy  fore- 
closes. The  first  Is  the  possibility  of  ridding 
the  countryside  of  all  Communist  influence. 
This  has  been  the  expressed  aim  of  a  lew 
Saigon  army  officers,  but  no  reputable  Ameri- 
can official  has  ever  publicly  favored  sending 
the  millions  of  counter-insurgency  troops 
required. 

The  second  option  Is  that  of  destroying 
North  Vietnam  and  thereby  provoking  the 
Chinese  Into  a  war  in  which  their  nuclear 
capacity  would  be  destroyed.  This  wotild  pre- 
sumedly be  done  by  creating  a  situation  in 
Vietnam  analogotis  to  that  In  Korea.  If 
the  Chinese  were  convinced  that  the  United 
States  had  extended  Its  original  war  alms 
to  include  heavy  punishment  and  possible 
Invasion  of  the  North,  they  might  Intervene 
and  provide  an  excuse  for  pre-emptive  war. 
A  confederal  strategy  assmnes  that  the 
United  States  can  contain  the  Chinese  with- 
out destroying  neighboring  states,  much  as  it 
contained   the   Russians  In  Europe.   Those 
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who  disagree  with  this  assumption  will  of 
course  find  the  cost  of  this  strategy  too  high. 
They  will  find  it  intolerable  that  the  United 
Stales  adhere  to  its  declared  war  aims,  which 
include  a  preservation  of  the  South  but  not 
the  destruction  of  the  North. 


Fovr  aims 
A  confederal  strategy  is  designed  to: 
I  Reduce  American  costs  tvithout  sacri- 
ficing America's  moral  obligations  to  Us 
southeast  Asian  allies.  In  contrast  to  present 
policies  which  Increase  the  level  of  Un.ted 
Stues  miUtary  Involvement  in  installments. 
a  confederal  strategy  aims  at  a  decrease  from 
the  present  troop  levels.  It  accepts  as  a  lower 
limit  any  troops  necessary  to  defend  from 
conventional  attack  those  areas  m  which  the 
local  population  Is  loyal  to  the  governmeiit 
and  constitution  of  South  Vietnam  and  aole 
to  maintain  internal  stabiUty. 

n  To  confront  the  significant  a)  political, 
b)  military,  and  c)  diplomatic  realities  of 
the  Vietnamese  situation.  These  are:  a)  the 
fragmenUtion  of  non-Communist  political 
groups  and  the  social  role  of  the  cadre;  b) 
the  primacy  of  insurgency  and  the  possibility 
of  large-scale  invasion;  and.  c)  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  anv  diplomatic  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict until  "there  is  a  stable  government  In 
Saigon  with  a  framework  that  will  permit  the 
Viet  Cong  to  retain  power  in  the  country- 
side. ^  .  „ 

III.  Proftdc  o  direction  for  change  and  a 
vision  of  a  feasible  outcome. 

IV.  Coordinate  military  and  political  in- 
itiatives so  that  they  are  mutually  reinforc- 
ing. .  » 

A  confederal  strategy  offers  a  coherent 
over\-lew  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  that  spe- 
cifies operational  poUtlcal  goals  for  every 
province  and  district  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
present  goal  of  centralized  government  is 
unprecedented  in  Vietnamese  history  and  is 
accordingly  Incapable  of  inspiring  any  real 
comprehension  or  loyalty  in  the  countryside. 
A  confederal  strategy  reasserts  the  primacy  of 
the  political  element  in  limited  warfare  and 
does  so  on  a  level  where  poUtlcal  guidelines 
can  save  American  lives. 

For  these  reasons  the  Rlpon  Society  en- 
dorses a  nonfederal  strategy.  If  great  ob- 
stacles to  its  implementation  exist,  they  are 
not  to  be  found  on  the  terrain  of  South  Viet- 
nam. They  are  to  be  found  in  Wa.'shington. 

m.    THE    REPUBLICAN    RESPONSIBILITT 

It  is  not  necessary  to  blame  the  entire 
structure  of  present  policy  on  any  one  man 
or  partv,  or  any  small  group  of  officials. 
For  although  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  seem  stubbornly  committed  to  an 
imprudent  and  costly  course  of  action,  and 
although  they  will  continue  to  use  every 
available  form  of  political  leverage  to  avoid 
being  confronted  with  their  mistakes,  the 
fatilt  is  not  entirely  theirs.  Their  miscon- 
ceived policies  could  not  have  developed  un- 
checked were  it  not  for  deeper  malfunctions 
in  our  political  Institutions. 

Bureaucratic  momentum 
There  has  been,  to  begin  with,  an  admin- 
istrative Imbalance  between  our  ability  to 
take  mlUtarv  risks  and  our  ability  to  take 
political  risks.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
reformed  under  unified  civilian  control,  has 
been  able  to  offer  flexible  responses  to  world 
problems.  It  has  adopted  a  method  of  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  that  enables  it  to  see 
clearly  the  costs,  interrelations,  and  long- 
range  military  implications  of  its  programs. 
And  it  engages  in  planning  for  contingencies 
so  that  it  will  be  prepared  for  crises. 

No  comparable  comprehensive  effort  in  cost 
analysis,  coordination,  and  contingency  plan- 
ning has  been  undertaken  among  the  cluster 
of  civUian  agencies  charged  with  economic 
and  political  elements  of  foreign  policy.  As 
a  result,  the  relations  between  miUtary  and 
non-military  instruments  of  foreign  policy 
have  often  been  determined  by  blind  bureau- 


cratic momentum,  which  naturally  favors  the 
better-prepared  agencies.  Because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  unified,  massive  and 
engaged  in  stand-by  operations,  while  civil- 
ian agencies  are  fragmented  and  devoted  to 
dav-to-day  details,  American  policy  ha?  a 
built-in  tendency  to  drift  toward  military 
measures  in  time  of  stress. 

South  Vietnam  provides  a  tragic  example. 
America's  power  to  wage  war  in  that  country 
is  enormous.   But  we   have   been   unable   to 
wage  pe-iCe.  to  formulate  a  political  strategy 
that  would  limit  the  loss  of  life  and  build  a 
basis  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  American 
forces  destroy  entire  villages  on  less  hard  in- 
teUlgence  than  the  Viet  Cong  use  in  assassi- 
nating a  single  village  chief.  Military  con- 
tingency  plans   exist  for   Invasion   of   North 
Vietnam,    for    bombing    of    Haiphong,     for 
bombing    of    dikes,    for    counter-insurgency 
operations  south  of  the  Mekong  River  and 
doubtless  even  for  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
But  do  similar  plans  exist  for  a  confederal 
initiative   or   for    any   realistic    settlement? 
Perhaps  In  a  sub-basement  of  the  State  De- 
partment. But  so  long  as  there  is  no  public 
indication  of  them  American  talk  of  negotia- 
tion lacks  credibility.  PoUtlcal  preparedness, 
like  mUltary   preparedness,   has  to  be   pub- 
licized to  be  believed.  It  is  meaningless  for 
officials  to  talk  of  America's  desire  for  peace 
and  for  a  "poUtlcal  solution"  so  long  as  the 
administrative    means    to    implement    these 
hopes  are  not  known  to  exist. 

Congressional  weakness 
A  second  Imbalance,  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  branch,  has  permitted 
bureaucratic  mistakes  to  go  unchecked.  The 
Legislative  branch  faces  long-term  problems 
In  adapting  its  procedures  to  the  growth  of 
executive  power.  In  recent  years  It  has  begun 
laying  plans  for  such  adaptation:  plans  for 
Congressional  reorganization,  for  Improved 
staffing,  for  proper  access  to  information  and 
expert  advice.  But  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
came  before  any  innovations  could  be  made 
and  although  It  has  forced  many  responsible 
legislators  to  revise  their  own  roles  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy,  It  has  caught  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  off  guard. 

Congress  has  neither  the  staffing  nor  the 
machinery  to  assert  Its  prerogatives  in  the 
making  of  Vietnam  policy.  Its  right  to  be 
consulted  has  been  compromised  into  a  right 
to  ratify.  Bureaucrats  come  before  its  In- 
quiries in  a  contrived  atmosphere  of  crisis 
with  answers  which  are  predetermined  by 
carefully  controlled  Information.  Congress' 
right  to  know  has  been  reduced  to  the  right 
to" be  briefed.  Legislators  have  been  informed 
promptly  of  the  results  of  policy  in  Vietnam. 
but  no  body  of  Congress  has  had  continuing 
access  to  the  political  intelligence  and  stra- 
tegic plans  from  which  decisions  are  reaUy 
made.  Even  Congress'  right  to  set  broad  ainas 
has  been  undermined  by  execuuve  decisions 
which,  although  apparently  "tartical,"  have 
altered  the  character  of  the  war.  Congress,  in 
sum.  has  been  unable  to  c-ieck  the  bureauc- 
racy from  without.  Since  significant  checks 
are  also  absent  from  within,  the  pattern  of 
Vietnam  can  easUv  be  repeated:  American 
policy  can  drift  toward  m!llt.iry  solutions 
where  political  ones  will  suffice;  American 
youth  can  die  because  its  elders  lack  decisive 
civilian  leadership. 

Presidential  style 
President  Johnson  did  not  create  the  Im- 
balances In  our  political  Institutions,  but 
neither  has  he  tried  to  correct  them.  If  any- 
thing, his  personal  style  of  administration 
has  accentuated  the  difficulties.  His  is  a  style 
of  secrecy  and  silence.  He  has  been  willing  to 
consider  only  proposals  that  filter  noiselessly 
through  bureaucratic  channels  He  is  famous 
for  rejecting  out  of  hand  programs  that  orig- 
inate outside  his  administration  and  for  can- 
celling plans  that  are  leaked  prematurely  to 
the  press.  He  has  been  criticized  for  this,  and 


he  has  also  been  praised  for  relying  more 
than  any  recent  president  on  career  clvU 
servants. 

But  the  Johnson  style  has  more  important 
consequences  than  its  occasional  outbursts  of 
pique  or  its  encouragement  of  career  service, 
its  charm  for  the  President  Ues  in  its  ability 
to  stifle  effective  criticism.  By  keeping  pro- 
grams secret  until  the  moment  of  their  re- 
lease, the  President  gives  opponents  no  time 
to  prepare  alternatives.  He  subjects  legisla- 
tors to  a  blitz  of  proposals  that  overwhelms 
their  meager  staffs.  The  President's  practice 
of   withdrawing   nominations  and   programs 
that  receive  advance  publicity  also  keeps  dis- 
sidents within  the  administration  from  tak- 
liig  their  case  to  the  public.  Since  a  public 
row  means  the  sure  rejection  of  a  proposal, 
civil   servants  seldom  dare   to  express  their 
preferences    outside    official    channels.    The 
president's    style   thus    excludes   the    public 
(and    Congress)    from    bureaucratic    debate 
and  in  so  doing  leaves  the  natural  momen- 
tum of  the  bureaucracy  uncorrected  by  ex- 
ternal pressures.  In  foreign  affairs  this  means 
that  however  many  skirmishes  may  be  won 
by    proponents    of    poUtlcal    Initiatives,    the 
main  thrust  of  American  policy  remains  In 
the  hands  of  the  strongest  agency,  the  Penta- 
gon.  Even  If   the   President  should  reorient 
his  Vietnam  poUcy.  his  administration  Is  tin- 
Ukely  to  overcome  Its  dependence  on  miU- 
tary  plans   and   Its   habituation   to  military 
risks.  It  presents  a  classic  example  of  sell- 
entrenchUig  bureaucracy  that  cannot  be  re- 
formed from  within. 

Lessons  for  the  GOP 
If  foreign  policy  Is  to  change,  if  the  serious 
Imbalances  In  our  institutions  are  to  be  cor- 
rected. If  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  to  teach 
anvthing.  a  new  admlnlBtratlon  must  be 
elected.  An  alternative  In  foreign  policy  will 
have  to  be  Republican. 

Not  any  RepubUcan  alternative  will  do.  A 
Republican  administration  must  be  commit- 
ted to  reducing  the  costs  of  the  American 
undertaking  In  Vietnam.  We  have  described 
a  general  approach  to  Vietnam  that  eschews 
escalation,  that  can  succeed  without  the 
good  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  that  keeps 
the  cost  below  an  acceptable  upper  limit, 
and  that  can  lead  to  an  honorable  outcome. 
It  remains  for  a  new  administration,  unde- 
luded  and  free  to  act.  to  adopt  a  confederal 

strategy. 

A  Republican  president  must  also  commit 
himself    to    long-range    reforms   in    the    ad- 
mmlsuation   of   foreign   poUcy.   Future  in- 
volvements   should    be    shaped    by    realities 
abroad   rather   than   bureaucratic   Inertia  in 
Washington.   Numerous    analyses    and    pro- 
posals for  administrative  reform  already  exist. 
It  Is  time  to  review  these  materials  and  to  lay 
plans  for  a  change.  Here  is  one  area  in  which 
the  appointment  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion could  be  more  than  a  pubUclty  stunt. 
A  Republican  Congress   (or  at  least  a  Re- 
publican House!    must  adapt  Congressional 
machlnerv  to  the  demands  of  global  foreign 
policy    Congress   should   consider   establish- 
ing a  Joint  committee  on   InteUlgence  and 
strategic  planning  which  would  require  the 
Executive   Branch   to   report  periodically  on 
America's    internauonal    posiUon.    much    as 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  requires  it  to 
report  on  budgetary  policies.  •   •   ' 
New  departures 
The  need  for  changes  In  foreign  policy  Im- 
poses   a    responsibility    on    the    Republican 
Partv.  On  all  fronts  the  Johnson  AdmlnlBtra- 
tlon'has  failed  to  provide  prudent,  realistic 
leadership.  Its   political   policies,   which   re- 
main  open-ended,   will   require   many    more 
American   troops  unless   a  hard   decision  Is 
made  between  countering  invasion  and  coun- 
tering   insurgency.    Its    diplomatic    policies, 
which    ignore    local    negotiations,    have    no 
prospect  for  success  during  the  coming  year. 
Its  failure  to  take  steps  for  long-term  admin- 
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Istratlve  reform  assures  that  these  deficien- 
cies win  persist,  that  American  policies  will 
drift  by  Installments  toward  an  ever  wider. 
ever  more  senseless  war.  The  Republican 
Party  can  provide  a  way  out  of  this  fiasco. 
It  can  grasp  the  realities  of  local  politics  in 
Vietnam;  it  can  reassert  the  limited  nature 
of  American  alms;  it  can  reduce  the  costs  in 
human  life;  it  can  bring  into  Government 
men  from  our  universities,  our  professions. 
our  business  community  who  are  better 
qualified  to  run  this  country's  foreign  policy 
than  the  self-deluded  men  who  try  to  make 
reality  out  of  fiction  from  their  desks  in 
Washington.  The  best  men,  the  best  minds 
In  this  country  are  not  making  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  Ripon  Society  calls  on  Republicans  to 
undertake  new  departures  In  foreign  affairs. 
Though  the  Issues  are  complex,  their  essen- 
tials can  be  brought  to  the  people.  In  1952 
the  Republican  Party  demonstrated  that  It 
could  extricate  America  from  a  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  The  issue  now  is  whether 
the  American  people  think  our  present  course 
In  Vietnam  is  worth  more  deception,  more 
resources,  more  lives. 

If  they  do  not,  there  is  an  alternative. 

SAIGON'S     POOR    CONTROL    OVER    THE    RURAL 
POPt7LATION 

The  most  important  conclusions  of  the 
following  tables  are: 

1.  'While  the  Viet  Cong's  control  over  Its 
rural  areas  is  almost  always  "total."  Saigon's 
Is  usually  only  "partial." 


2.  Viet  Cong  cadres  operate  regularly 
among  almost  three-fourths  of  the  rural 
population — the  25"c  controlled  and  the  47% 
contested. 

3.  The  Saigon  government  has  little  posi- 
tive attraction  for  rural  areas,  for  it  controls 
no  more  people  (3.6  million)  than  the  num- 
ber who  have  been  alienated  by  the  Viet 
Cong  (3.0  to  4.0  million). 

4.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  rural  population 
north  of  the  Saigon  area  have  become  refu- 
gees since  1964. 

5.  'While  the  government  probably  relies 
on  recent  refugees  for  most  of  Its  controlled 
areas  north  of  Saigon,  one-fourth  of  the  rural 
population  in  the  Southern  Lowlands  tra- 
ditionally has  opposed  the  Communists. 

The  numbers  behind  these  discotiraglng 
comparisons  are  very  conservative.  The 
"rural"  population  under  Saigon's  control  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  because  It  Includes  dis- 
trict town  (and  probably  also  most  provin- 
cial capitals)  which  are  not  really  rural  and 
which  can  be  protected  by  artillery  and  air- 
power  without  control  over  their  inhabitants. 
The  anti-Communist  groups  are  estimated 
by  increasing  past  numbers  with  a  2.8  7c  an- 
nual population  growth,  U.S.  AID'S  official 
figure;  but  since  1960,  the  year  of  Diem's 
most  reliable  census,  the  popula*  ^n  has 
grown  even  faster.  The  number  of  refugees 
since  1964  is  underestimated,  because  many 
rural  people  who  have  fled  to  the  cities  and 
are  now  scratching  out  a  living  on  their  own 
have  never  been  registered  with  the  Saigon 
government. 


TABLE  1. -SAIGON'S  AND  THE  VIETCONG'S  CONTROL  OVER 
THE  POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Per- 

Per- 

cent of 

cent  of 

Number 

toUl 

rural 

popu- 
lation 

popu- 
lation 

Nonurban  population:  ,„  ,r^ 

Saigon 's  control 3, 618, 400 

Total  control 489,300 

Partial  control 3, 129, 100 

Contested  population 6, 336, 700 

Government  leaning 4,360,600 

Victcong  leaning 1,976,100 

Vietcong's  control 3,325,400 

Partial  control 402.200 

Total  control 2,923,200 

Unclassified 152,300 

Urban  population 3, 732,  500 

Totals: 

Nonurban  population 13.432,800 

Total  population 17,165,300 

Number  of  voters  registered 

for  ttie  presidential  election^  5, 853,  251 
Total  eligible  population 

overlV.          ..--- 8,500,000 


21 

27 

3 
18 

4 
23 

37 

47 

25 
12 

32 
15 

19 

25 

2 

17 

3 
22 

1 
22 

1 

78 
100 

100 

69 


160 


1  Percentage  for  rural  areas  registered  assumes  }i  of  the  urban 
population  lo  be  eligible  and  entirely  registered. 

Note:  The  registered  total  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  'i 
the  sum  of  the  urban  population,  plus  the  rural  areas  under  total 
and  partial  control  and  the  Government  leaning  portion  of  the 
contested  areas. 


TABLE  ll.-RURAL  GROUPS  THAT  SHOULD  SUPPORT  THE  SAIGON  GOVERNMENT  COMPARED  TO  POPULATION  ACTUALLY  CONTROLLED 


Rural  population  groups 


Northern  half  of  South    Southern  half  of  South 

Vietnam  (I  and  II         Vietnam  (III  and  IV 

corps)  corps) 


Control  statistics  (for  comparison  with  rural  group 
totals  for  all  of  South  Vietnam) 


All  of  South  Vietnam 


Most  secure  Province  (excluding  Provincial    capital):    An    Giang    

Province  (Hoa  Hao  sect). 
2  fairly  secure  Provinces  (excluding  Provincial  capital): 

Kien  Giang  Province  (assumed  !-^  Cambodian):  22.000  farmer    

refugees,  descendants  of  1954  farmer  refugees 
Ninh    Thuan   Province:   2,000  descendants  of  1954   farmer 
refugees. 
Traditional  anti-Communist  groups: 

Cambodians  (170,000  already  counted  in  Kien  Giing  Province) 

Descendants  of  1954,  I    Farmer  refugees  resettled  through 
land  development  program  (24,000  already  counted). 

Descendants  of   1954,   II:   Farmer   refugees   not   resettled    

through   land   development  program  and  hence  still  near 
Saigon  or  now  refugees  in  Saipon 
Southern  Catholics    Descendants  of  Catholics  living  south  of 
the  I7th  parallel  in  1954  and  outside  of  the  main  cities  (33 
percent  of  total). 

Double  counting  (Item  to  be  subtracted  before  totaling) 

Saigon's  natural  support:  Total  (3  most  secure  provinces  and  other 
traditional  anti-Communist  groups). 
Refugees  since  1964  (in  refugee  camps,  returned  to  home  vil- 
lages, resettled  elsewhere,  registered  and  receiving  limited 
assistance) 
Minimum  additional  refugees  (assumes  recent  refugees  in- 
clude as  many  as  possible  traditional  anti-Commumsts). 
Maximum  additional  refugees  (assumes  same  proportion  of      f 
traditional  anti-Communists  among  refugees  as  in  general 

population) 

Saigon's  minimum  potential  control:  Range:  Group  closest  to 
Saigon  Government  control  (traditional  anti-Communists.  3 
secure  Provinces.  1954  refugees) - - ', 


Total  rural  population 

Percent  of  Saigon's  natural  support  as  share  of  rural  popula- 
tion   

Percent  of  refugees  as  share  of  rural  population  (minimum 
comparison,  for  rural  base  does  not  Include  both  reported 
and  unreported  refugees  now  in  cities) 

Range   Percent  of  group  closest  to  Saigon  Government  control. 


440,000 
339,000 


128,000 


440,000    489,300    (population    under    total    control    of    Saigon 
Government). 

339.000 

128,000 


374,000-    624.000         374,000-    624,000 
"76,'666  80,000  156,000 


89,000 


765,000 
140, 000 
194.000 


765,000 
229, OOO 
194,000 


""'293'66o      1  944  0OO-2  194' 000      2, 237, 000-2, 487^000    3,618.000  (population  under  total  or  partial  control  of 

'  '       '  '  Saigon  Government). 

1  080  000  720, 000  1, 800, 000 


787,000 


787, 000 


1,018,000         552,000-    531,000      1,570,000-1,549.000 

000-1  311  000      1  944  000-2  725,000      3,024,000-4,036,000    3,618,000  (population  under  total  or  partial  control  of 
,uuu-i,.5u,uw      j,rii,wu-i, »«.  ,uw       ,       ,  ,      ,  Saigon  Government,  repeated  tor  another  compari- 


5. 080, 000 
5.8 


21.3 

21.3-25.8 


8. 350, 000 
23.3-26.3 


8.6 

23.3-32.6 


son). 
13,432,800  13.432,800. 

16.7-18.5 


13  4 
22.  4-29.  8    27  (total  and  partial  control  of  rural  population  claimed 
by  Saigon  Government). 
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Appendix:  The  Historical  Basis  for  a  Con- 
federal Strategy— The  Three  Regions  of 
South  Vietnam 

The  following  appendix  reviews  the  differ- 
ent political  histories  of  the  three  basic  re- 
gions of  South  Vietnam;  the  Coast,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Southern  Lowlands.  The 
historic  roots  and  modern  survival  of  crucial 
regional  differences  are  traced  through  five 
periods;  pre-French  and  French  (up  to 
1945);  Viet  Mlnh  activities  (1945-54);  the 
Diem  regime  (1954  63);  the  Start  of  the  In- 
surgency (1957-63);  and.  Recent  Events  and 
U.S.  Policy.  Because  of  their  greater  Impor- 
tance for  one  region.  Diem  and  the  Viet  Cong 
are  discussed  most  fully  in  the  appropriate 
sections  under  the  Southern  Lowlands,  and 
the  Buddhists  are  treated  in  the  last  section 
on  the  Coast. 

Any  stable  solution  in  South  Vietnam 
other  than  complete  Communist  control  will 
have  to  respond  much  better  to  local  differ- 
ences than  is  now  possible.  Even  the  Com- 
munists in  the  North,  with  much  smaller 
minority  populations,  grant  more  cultural 
autonomv  than  the  government  In  Saigon. 
It  is  too  "late  simply  to  make  Informal  con- 
cessions to  local  leaders  within  a  centralized 
legal  structure,  because  such  concessions 
have  been  made  and  betrayed  by  past  Saigon 
governments,  sometimes  with  American  as- 
sistance. 

Our  purpose  Is  not  to  discredit  the  desire 
for  centralized  unity  held  by  many  urban 
Vietnamese  nor  to  recriminate  against  Amer- 
ican officials  who  often  had  to  make  deci- 
sions within  Incorrect  policy  assumptions. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  avoid  the  refugee  camp  "solution" 
to  appreciate  the  views  of  the  different  rural 
areas,  cut  off  from  Saigon  and  from  each 
other.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  realize  that  past 
mistakes  in  American  policy  cannot  be  dis- 
missed by  well-informed  Vietnamese  as  sim- 
ply unfortunate  decisions  by  a  previous  rota- 
tion of  Americans,  because,  unlike  the 
French,  the  American  government  has  great 
power  to  change  reality  to  fit  its  myths. 

The  United  States  has  great  moral  respon- 
sibilities for  South  Vietnam's  present  diffi- 
culties, not  only  for  millions  of  refugees  and 
for  nUUtary  officers  and  civilian  officials  with 
poor  prospects  under  a  Communist  regime. 
The  United  States  has  steadily  supported.  In 
the  name  of  "freedom"  for  South  Vietnam,  a 
great  degree  of  centralization  and  has  ignored 
political  repression.  Americans  would  never 
accept  these  actions  at  home.  South  Viet- 
nam's fragmented  urban  political  groups  and 
confused  countryside  are  partly  the  result  of 
thirteen  years  of  Independence  without  re- 
form under  Saigon  governments  able  to  rely 
on  American  aid  Instead  of  taxes.  Americans 
should  hesitate  before  being  patronizing 
about  South  Vietnam's  lack  of  democracy. 

A  Vietnamese  businessman  summed  It  up 
to  an  American  reporter  last  month:  "You 
Americans  think  we  are  stupid  and  back- 
ward people,  but  we  are  progressive,  and  we 
will  not  be  given  a  chance  in  this  election." 
He  had  half  a  chance,  and  65%  of  the  coun- 
try took  It  to  show  that  they  did  not  like 
the  generals.  But.  because  of  military  pres- 
sure on  the  Constituent  Assembly  last  sum- 
mer the  South  Vietnamese  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  vote  In  a  run-off  between  the  gen- 
erals and  their  closest  civilian  rivals.  Now 
our  government  Is  touting  the  generals  as 


the  first  ticket  In  a  "fair"  election,  but  Amer- 
ican officials  will  not  mention  at  home  that 
the  generals  did  not  dare  enter  a  run-off. 
And  neither  will  they  mention  that  the 
generals,  with  the  encouragement  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  are  ignoring  the  persistent  re- 
gional differences  of  South  Vietnam. 

THE     highland:      PRE-FRENCH     TRADmON     AND 
FRENCH    RULE 

The  Highlands— comprising  well  over  half 
of  the  territory  and  within  an  hour's  drive 
of  most  of  the  rest  of  South  Vietnam— have 
always  been  unattractive  to  lowland  Viet- 
namese. Malaria,  infertile  soil,  tigers,  and 
hostile  tribesmen  kept  out  Vietnamese  settle- 
ments during  a  thousand  years  of  Vietnam- 
ese migration  in  adjacent  areas. 

The  tribesmen  living  in  the  Highlands  are 
of  at  least  two  races,  speak  many  languages, 
live  in  settlements  of  only  a  few  thousand, 
and  have  no  generally  recognized  political 
institutions  or  tradition  of  common  action. 
But  the  tribesmen  have  one  thing  iu 
common— fear  and  hatred  of  the  lowlanders, 
first  of  the  Cham  who  drove  them  from  the 
fertile  lowlands  Into  the  malarial  hills  and 
then  of  the  Vietnamese  who  kept  them  there 
and  who  someUmes  tried  to  impose  upon 
them  the  Vietnamese  way  of  life. 

Another  thing  most  tribesmen  have  m 
common  is  a  slash-and-burn  technique  of 
rice  growing.  Most  land  Is  left  to  weeds,  small 
brush,  and  trees.  Every  few  years  an  area  is 
cleared,  burned  over,  and  cultivated  until 
the  soil's  tsmporary  fertility  Is  exhausted. 
The  slash-and-burn  technique  imposes  a  low 
population  density  and  small,  scattered  set- 
tlements on  the  tribes  because  most  of  the 
land  is  left  to  grow  wild. 

The  French  did  not  rule  the  Highlands 
with  consistent  policies.  Sometimes  they 
used  tribesmen  as  local  adminisUators,  some- 
times Frenchmen,  and  sometimes  the  hated 
Vietnamese.  The  French  started  schools,  in- 
vented scripts  for  tribal  languages,  and  esUb- 
llshed  some  modern  medical  facilities.  At  the 
same  time,  the  French  brought  new  products 
to  the  lowlands  which  replaced  the  cash 
crops  of  the  tribesmen,  reducing  their  ability 
to  support  themselves.  The  French  also  Im- 
pressed tribesmen  to  work  on  roads  and 
plantations. 

Although  the  French  record  In  the  High- 
lands was  certainly  a  dublovis  one — and  pro- 
voked widespread  tribal  revolts  In  the 
1930's— the  tribesmen  south  of  the  17th 
parallel  can  compare  them  favorably  to  the 
last  Vietnamicse  dynasty  and  to  the  Diem 
regime,  both  of  which  seized  tribal  lands,  es- 
tablished Vietnamese  settlements  in  the 
Highlands,  and  tried  to  impose  Vietnamese 
customs  on  the  tribesmen. 


THE    HIGHLANDS;     VIET    MINH    ACTIVmES 


The  Viet  Minh  success  was  based  on  an  un- 
precedented adju--;tment  by  lowland  Viet- 
namese to  the  Highland  environment  and  to 
tribal  customs.  The  anti-malarial  pill,  which 
the  Viet  Mlnh  secretly  purchased  in  large 
quantities  from  French  merchants,  was  gen- 
erally regarded  within  the  Viet  Minh  as  the 
greatest  physical  factor  (aside  from  captured 
weapons  and  ammunition)  behind  their  suc- 
cess. Viet  Minh  cadres  who  worked  among  the 
tribes  learned  their  languages,  adopted  their 
dress  (even  breaking  their  front  teeth  if  local 
custom  demanded! ,  and  married  tribal  wom- 
en. Able  tribesmen  were  given  leadership 
posts  witliin  the  Viet  Minh,  and  the  most 
loyal  tribe  (the  Tho)  was  even  represented 
by  a  Brigadier  General. 

Unlike  earUer  rebels  against  the  French, 
the  Viet  Mlnh  were  able  to  use  the  Highlands 
for  base  camps  and  rest  areas  and  to  recruit 
tribesmen  for  coolies  and  soldiers.  In  the 
North,  the  Viet  Mlnh  had  already  advanced 
into  Laos  when  the  French  decided  to  fortify 
Dien  Bien  Phu  In  a  vain  effort  to  keep  the 
loyalty  of  the  Tai  tribes  and  to  defend  Laos 
(w-hose  Prench-support*d  government  was 
the  onlv  one  In  Indochina  satisfied  with  its 


limited  degree  of  Independence)  against  ftir- 
Iher  invasions. 

South  of  the  17th  paraUel,  the  Viet  Mlnh 
effort  came  later  but  with  as  much  success. 
Bv  1954    the  Viet  Mlnh  had  infiltrated  the 
Highlands,  opened  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  de- 
feated the  elite  French  Groupe  Mobile   100. 
and  gained  a  position  to  cut  through  to  the 
sea  coast  if  the  French  refused  a  cease-fire 
after  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  In  the  post-Geneva  re- 
groupment,  some  25,000   tribesmen   left  the 
area  south  of  the  17th  parallel— over  twice  as 
many  proportionally  as  the  number  of  low- 
land regroupees  to  the  North. 
THE  highlands:   diem  and  early  us.  polict 
Diem  was  the  first  lowland  Vietnamese  ever 
to  rule  the  Highlands  directly,  and  his  pol- 
Icier    basically    reflected    lowland    contempt 
of  the  tribesmen.  He  regarded  tribal  lands 
as  the  public  domain  and  granted  the  choic- 
est valleys  to  ethnic  Vietnamese  in  order  to 
facilitate  direct  Vietnamese  physical  control 
over  the  Highlands,  to  settle  refugees  from 
the   North,   and    to  relieve  population   pres- 
sure along  the  crowded  Coast.  Diem  abolished 
the   customary   tribal   courts   estabUshed   by 
the  French   and  made  Vietnamese  the   lan- 
guage of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Many  of  Diem's  important  American  sup- 
porters' approved  of  his  approach  to  the 
tribesmen.  An  Associate  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
one  of  the  Council's  Far  Eastern  specialists 
dismissed  other  approaches  (presumably  the 
autonomous  zones  of  the  French  and  of  North 
Vietnam)  as  "reservations."  Under  Diem,  the 
tribes  were  to  be  "made  more  subject  to  civil 
administration"  and  "ultimately  assimi- 
lated' into  "the  surrounding  civilization." 
Another  early  supporter,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Ck^mmittee  of  the  American 
Friends  of  Vietnam,   wrote: 

"The  tribesmen,  unused  to  Vietnamese 
friendliness,  grew  more  suspicious  with  every 
official  assurance  of  concern;  the  more  they 
were  told  that  the  government  would  at 
last  do  something  to  remove  the  causes  of 
their  plight,  the  more  opposed  they  seemed 
to  every  new  administrative  measure."  • 

Not  surprisingly,  Diem's  policies  provoked 
a  widespread  revolt  in  the  Highlands.  In  the 
revolt  were  the  two  tribes  which  the  French 
had  given  important  administrative  posts 
and  hence  contacts  beyond  their  villages. 
Tlie  leader,  Y  Bham,  a  Rhade  tribesman,  is 
now  the  leader  of  FULRO.  the  leading  tribal 
organization. 

Earlv  American  policy  In  the  Highlands 
was  d'ifferent  from,  but  no  better  than 
Diem's.  The  French  disbanded  their  com- 
mando force,  the  GMCA,  and  the  American 
Military  Mission  did  not  pick  up  French  con- 
tacts for  commando  or  intelligence  opera- 
tions. 'When  two  members  of  the  Michigan 
State  Advisory  Group  in  Vietnam  returned 
from  field  trips  with  reports  of  tribesmen 
cadres  from  North  Vietnam  organizing 
groups  in  the  Highlands,  the  U.S.  Mission 
ignored  them.  When  even  Diem  himself.  In  a 
visit  to  Wasnington  described  below,  warned 
of  infiltration  In  the  Highlands  and  asked  for 
American  aid  to  counter  it  he  was  refused. 
'When  the  American  Mission  eventually  op- 
posed Diem's  project  for  resettling  ethnic 
Vietnamese  in  the  Highlands,  the  reason 
given  was  the  infertility  of  the  soil  in  the 
strategic  places  Diem  chose,  not  the  hostility 
such  settlements  were  arousing  among  the 
tribes. 


•  The  latter  and  probably  alto  the  former 
la*er  changed  their  views  on  Diem.  These 
pas-.ages  are  not  cited  to  reflect  discredit  on 
these  men  hut  to  Illustrate  the  general  ap- 
proval given  bv  Americans  to  even  Diem's 
cultural  imperialism.  (Pages  125  and  105  of 
Problems  of  Freedom,  edited  by  Wesley  R. 
Pishel,  Michigan  State  University  Press. 
1961.) 
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Diem  had  taken  oflce  without  a  clear  Idea 
of  the  Viet  Mlnh  path  to  victory,  but  by 
1957,  when  the  Infiltration  began  from  the 
North,  he  waa  very  sensitive  to  the  unprece- 
dented danger  posed  by  enemy  control  of  the 
Highlands.  In  addition  to  Intensifying  his 
unfortunate  cultural  Imperialism,  Diem 
wanted  to  build  access  roads  through  the 
Highlands  and  to  turn  his  Civil  Guard  into  a 
paramilitary  force  to  combat  the  infiltration 
by  North  Vietnam.  In  Saigon,  the  American 
Embassy  and  the  VS.  Mission  preferred  more 
conspicuous  roads,  between  the  cities  U.S. 
officials  in  Saigon  also  opposed  giving  mili- 
tary training  to  the  Civil  Guard  because  it 
was  grouped  in  Dlem's  Interior  Department 
instead  of  Defense!  When  Diem  made  a  spe- 
cial State  Visit  to  Washington  to  ask  for 
bulldozers  for  the  roads  and  for  financial  and 
training  support  for  a  paramilitary  force,  he 
was  again  refused. 
THE  highlands:  start  op  the  insurgency 

In  1957.  Just  as  Dlem's  repressive  policies 
were  taking  effect,  tribesmen  who  had  gone 
north  in  1954  and  who  had  been  trained  as 
cadres  In  Hanoi  began  returning  and  starting 
cells  In  their  home  villages.  Since  the  Viet 
Mlnh  had  earlier  taken  over  the  area  from 
the  French  and  since  Diem  had  a  much 
worse  record  among  the  tribes  (around  Kon- 
tum,  Communist  propaganda  even  promised 
to  bring  back  a  popular  French  adminis- 
trator once  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
driven  from  the  Highlands),  the  newly 
trained  cadres  moved  easily  through  the 
Highlands. 

The  Communist  propaganda  emphasized 
the  autonomous  zones  ion  the  Soviet  and 
Communist  Chinese  models)  recently  cre- 
ated for  the  tribes  In  North  Vietnam.  In 
the  North,  tribesmen  were  given  administra- 
tive posts  within  their  areas,  the  Tho  gen- 
eral cited  earlier  was  made  chairman  of  his 
zone,  tribal  languages  were  kept  In  the 
schools,  trll>esmen  were  given  higher  educa- 
tion In  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  and  there  was  no  land-grabbing 
by  ethnic  Vietnamese,  although  population 
pressure  was  much  greater  In  the  North  than 
along  Diems  Coast.  Supporting  the  cadres 
were  radio  programs  In  tribal  languages 
broadcast  from  Hanoi,  while  Dlem's  govern- 
ment had  discontinued  such  broadcasts  after 
the  regrotipment  period.  1954-1955 


THE   highlands: 


RECENT    EVENTS    AND    U.S. 
POLICY 


A  crucial  recent  development  has  been  the 
disillusionment  of  the  tribesmen  with  the 
Viet  Cong.  Harsh  taxation  and  Impressment 
of  coolies  for  Increased  Viet  Cong  operations 
over  the  past  few  years  have  destroyed  the 
advantage  the  Viet  Cong  once  had  In  the  re- 
gion. While  taxes  and  recruitment  have  al- 
ways been  great  burdens  on  Viet  Mlnh  and 
Viet  Cong  hiiJd-core  villages,  the  Commu- 
nists have  generally  used  political  techniques 
which  prevent  effective  opposition.  Short- 
sighted exactions  In  the  Highlands  may  have 
been  undertaken  consciously,  in  the  hope 
that  victory  over  all  of  South  Vietnam  would 
come  too  swiftly  for  the  tribesmen  to  resist. 

Unfortunately,  the  post-Diem  Saigon  gov- 
ernments have  not  moved  strongly  enough 
In  the  Highlands  to  make  up  for  Dlem's  mis- 
takes. The  first  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
many  good  promises  have  been  made.  In 
February  1964,  Y  Bham.  the  leader  of  the 
1958  revolt,  was  released  from  Jail;  In  March 
a  Bureau  of  Montagnard  Affairs  was  estab- 
lished. In  October  1964.  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment held  a  conference  for  trlbail  leaders  to 
present  their  grievances.  The  tribesmen  now 
have  national  representation,  access  to  uni- 
versities through  lower  admissions  test 
scores  than  are  required  of  the  better-edu- 
cated Vietnamese,  places  in  noncommis- 
sioned officers'  schools,  a  greater  hand  In 
local  administration,  and  a  promise  of  a  fair 
system  of  land  titles. 


Yet  the  confidence  of  the  tribesmen  has 
not  yet  been  gained.  The  conference  of  Octo- 
ber 1984  was  held  only  after  a  revolt  In  Sep- 
tember, and  that  revolt  was  caxised  by  the 
assumption  of  command  over  tribal  military 
units  by  ethnic  Vietnamese  ARVN  officers. 
There  have  been  two  revolts  since.  In  Octo- 
ber and  December  1965.  The  latter  revolt 
was  well-organized,  being  staged  simultane- 
ously in  five  of  the  seven  provincial  capitals. 
Armed  tribesmen  serving  under  Vietnamese 
officers  have  expressed  the  Intent  to  throw 
out  the  South  Vietnamese  by  force  when 
the  Viet  Cong  are  defeated. 

A  tribal  revolt  this  fall? 

This  fall  there  may  be  still  yet  another 
revolt  in  the  Highlands.  When  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  was  writing  the  present 
South  Vietnamese  Constitution,  the  tribes- 
men demanded  explicit  guarantees  of  au- 
tonomy. The  Assembly,  largely  composed  of 
urban  Vietnamese,  refused  to  Include  such 
guarantees,  though  they  wrote  a  long  and 
detailed  document  with  over  one  hundred 
articles.  A  tribal  revolt  was  averted  this 
spring  only  by  promises  from  Saigon  and 
American  officials  that  similar  guarantees  of 
autonomy  will  be  passed  by  statute  when  the 
new  House  and  Senate  convene  this  fall.  If 
the  newly  elected  legislators  refuse  to  honca- 
promises  made  by  the  military  government 
and  U.S.  officials  (quite  possible  for  civilian 
politicians  who  hate  the  military  govern- 
ment and  who  fear  permanent  American 
domlnalon),  then  another  tribal  revolt 
seems  likely.  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
the  previous  revolts  have  occurred  In  the 
fall,  when  the  rainy  season  hampers  the 
transport  of  Vietnamese  and  American 
troops  Into  the  Highlands. 

Y  Bham.  now  living  In  Cambodia,  heads 
the  only  tribal  political  group  (FULRO)  and 
claims  to  have  organized  the  three  revolts  of 
1964-65.  In  their  negotiations  with  FULRO 
representatives,  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  U.S.  Mission  have  recognized  FULRO 
leadership  of  past  revolts  and  taken  serious- 
ly FULRO  threats  of  revolts  In  the  future. 
FULRO  and  the  Cambodian  government 
have  agreed  on  a  common  propaganda  line, 
that  all  the  Montagnards  of  South  Vietnam 
are  of  the  same  racial  stock  as  the  Cam- 
bodians in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
While  based  on  false  history  (at  least  two 
racial  groups  live  in  the  Highlands) ,  FULRO- 
Cambodian  cooperation  corresponds  to  joint 
self-interest.  FULRO  gains  a  safe  headquar- 
ters on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the  border  and 
access  to  the  outside  world.  Cambodia  gains 
contacts  In  the  strategic  Highlands  of  South 
Vietnam  which  may  help  less  populous  Cam- 
bodia to  restrain  any  future  expansionist  eth- 
nic Vietnamese  government  in  Saigon, 
whether  Communist  or  not. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  In  a 
difficult  position  In  the  Highlands.  In  1961, 
the  sending  of  the  Special  Forces  (similar  to 
the  previously  disbanded  French  comman- 
dos) was  an  implicit  repudiation  of  Dlem's 
tribal  policies  and  aroused  Vietnamese  sus- 
picions. In  1964.  after  Dlem's  fall,  the  Special 
Forces  were  transferred  from  the  CIA  to  the 
US.  Army.  Vietnamese  ARVN  officers  re- 
placed Americans  commanding  tribal  units 
and  American  officers  became  "advisers,"  as 
In  the  Lowlands.  In  the  revolt  and  negotia- 
tions that  have  followed  this  shift,  Ameri- 
cans have  played  a  crucial  role  in  mediating 
between  the  tribes  and  the  ARVN.  (The  only 
Vietnamese  officer  the  tribes  respected  In 
1964  was  Jailed  as  a  "neurallst.")  But  the 
unremitting  hostility  between  most  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  tribesmen  (and  Cambodians) 
and  repeated  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Mission  in 
Saigon  in  favor  of  the  Vietnamese  will  even- 
tually undermine  the  prestige  of  Americans 
on  the  spot.  The  U.S.  cannot  expect  to  keep 
tribal  loyalties  by  giving  out  medical  care 
and  T-shirts  emblazoned  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  flag,  because  the  Saigon  govern- 


ment is  not  yet  trusted.  The  only  stable  solu- 
tion Is  a  full  recognition  of  tribal  autonomy 
by  urban  Vietnamese.  The  U.S.  cannot  simul- 
taneously mollify  the  tribes  by  implying  a 
long  American  presence  and  placate  the  Viet- 
namese by  promising  to  leave  as  soon  as 
Hanoi  negotiates.  Tribal  minorities  are  a 
general  post-colonial  problem,  for  most  anti- 
colonial  revolutions  were  led  by  well-edu- 
cated lowlanders  insisting  that  a  highly  cen- 
tralized unity  was  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
foreign  domination.  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  must  show  that  this  Is  not  true. 

THE  coast:    pre -FRENCH    TRADITION    AND 
FRENCH    RULE 

Coastal  Vietnam  differs  from  the  Southern 
Lowlands  in  several  important  respects:  it 
has  a  longer  pre-French  history;  more  ex- 
tensive pre-French  social  cohesion,  smaller 
change  under  French  colonial  rule;  and,  most 
Important,  a  far  longer  history  of  Commu- 
nist influence.  Because  he  is  more  traditional. 
Is  less  Westernized,  and  probably  has  Com- 
munist relatives,  even  the  most  anti-Com- 
munist Coastal  Vietnamese  Is  more  difficult 
for  Americans  to  understand  than  a  Viet- 
name:fe   from  Saigon   or   the   Mekong  Delta. 

The  Coastal  Region  of  South  Vietnam  ex- 
tends down  through  the  present  I  Corps,  the 
northernmost  military  region.  But  south  of 
the  next  province.  Binh  Dinh.  the  land  nar- 
rows even  further  and  is  disrupted  by  sand 
dunes.  Many  villages  (Phu  Yen,  Khanh  Hoal 
depend  upon  fishing  instead  of  upon  rice- 
farming.  Still  farther  south,  there  is  a  half- 
settled  area  (Nlnh  Thuan,  Blnh  Thuan) 
which  was  once  fully  cultivated  by  the  Cham 
people  but  which  the  Vietnamese  did  not 
maintain  or  revive. 

Vietnam's  traditional  civilization  began  in 
the  Red  River  Delta  in  North  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause the  Coastal  Lowlands  are  too  narrow 
to  attract  quick  settlement,  the  Vietnamese 
moved  down  the  coast  only  quite  slowly,  less 
than  a  thousand  miles  in  about  a  thousand 
years.  Their  migration,  spurred  by  Internal 
poUtical  disputes  and  population  pressure, 
was  necessarily  southward;  movement  was 
blocked  to  the  North  by  the  stronger  Chinese 
and  to  the  West  by  the  even  less  hospitable 
mountains. 

Poor  communications  made  a  centralized 
state  Impossible,  but  migration  was  slow 
enough  that  the  same  structure  of  village 
life  existed  all  the  way  down  the  Coast  when 
the  French  arrived  in  the  mid-1800's.  These 
villages  were  the  basis  of  Vietnamese  tradi- 
tion. Much  of  the  land,  averaging  25';  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  70 '^i ,  was  redistributed 
every  few  years  among  the  households.  Ex- 
cept for  trade  with  neighboring  villages 
specializing  in  certain  handicrafts,  the  rice- 
growing  villages  were  self-sufficient  commu- 
nities. Independent  of  outside  Influence. 
Anyone  from  beyond  the  ring  of  immediately 
surrounding  villages  was  regarded  as  a 
"foreigner."  Except  for  levying  taxes  and  oc- 
casionally recruiting  troops,  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  stopped  at  the  village  gate. 

In  the  traditional  village  the  mandarin 
class  provided  the  best  tie  to  the  outside 
world.  Most  mandarins  lived  in  the  villages. 
renting  land,  lending  money,  and  servmg 
on  the  village  Councils  of  Notables.  Some  ob- 
tained, through  examination  or  purchase,  ap- 
polntme.Tts  from  the  Emperor  to  provincial 
and  district  posts. 

Fortunately,  the  Emperor  was  not  a  dicta- 
tor in  the  modern  sense.  Though  the  Confu- 
cian ethic  supp>orted  his  powers  over  the 
mandarins  in  theory,  the  Emperor  was  re- 
strained by  the  mandarins'  partial  inde- 
pendence of  their  salaries  provided  by  their 
rents.  Interest,  and  bribes  and  by  the  general 
expectation  of  all  office-purchasers  that  they 
would  not  be  removed  until  they  had  gained 
a  fair  return  on  their  investment.  The  power 
of  the  mandarins  over  the  villagers  was  re- 
stricted by  several  factors:  the  large  propor- 
tion of  communal  land;  the  lack  of  absentee 
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landowners;  a  consciousness  of  extended 
faniilles,  all  of  whose  members,  rich  and  poor, 
worshipped  the  same  ancestors;  and  a  tra- 
dition of  compromise  and  adjustjoient  In  In- 
terpersonal   relations. 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  French  officials, 
this  village  tradition  was  challenged  by  Cath- 
olic missionaries  in  the  North  and  along 
much  of  the  Coast.  The  Buddhists  had  not 
established  a  centralized  hierarchy  extending 
down  Into  the  villages  that  could  compete 
with  the  influence  of  the  mandarin  class.  The 
Catholics  not  only  set  up  such  a  hierarchy, 
they  also  developed  a  village  dally  routine — 
mass  everv  morning  and  regular  prayers  in 
the  fields"  at  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus — 
which  defied  the  tradition  of  compromise  and 
forced  villages  to  convert  as  whole  units. 
Catholic  villages  were  persecuted  regularly 
by  their  neighbors,  often  wth  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Emperor,  for  their  competing 
hierarchy  and  foreign  way  of  life. 

But  despite  the  Catholic  problem,  when 
French  officials  arrived  in  the  late  1800's. 
thev  found  a  relatively  stable  social  and 
political  svst#m. which  they  chose  to  preserve 
along  the  Coast.  Unlike  the  Southern  Low- 
lands, the  Highlands,  and  the  Red  River 
Delta,  the  Coast  had  no  minerals  or  lands 
appropriate  for  rice  or  rubber  plantations 
whose  exploitation  would  require  and  pay  for 
direct  French  rule  The  French  Uierefore  gave 
the  Vietnamese  in  Hue  nominal  authority, 
maintained  a  small  French  staff  for  the 
Coast,  and  controlled  the  Emperor  through 
the  Resident,  ostensibly  Just  an  "adviser." 
The  French  even  preserved  the  traditional 
civil  service  examination  based  on  the  Con- 
fucian Classics  until  1917.  twelve  years  after 
the  Chinese  themselves  had  abandoned  them. 

While  they  had  lost  .some  power.  Coastal 
mandarins,  unhke  those  of  the  North  and 
South,  were  not  closely  tied  to  French  offi- 
cials and  businessmen.  The  French  presence 
along  the  Coast  did  not  bring  great  economic 
changes  or  disrupt  tradiUonal  village  life. 
Therefore.  Coastal  Vietnamese  of  all  social 
classes,  no  matter  how  well  they  spoke  the 
French  language,  always  regarded  the  French 
presence  as  an  Insulung.  alien  intrusion 
which  would   eventually   be   expelled. 

THE    coast:     VIET    MINH    ACTIVITIES 

From  the  outset  of  the  anti-French  revolt, 
the  Viet  Minh  controlled  most  of  the  Coastal 
region.  The  situation  was  so  severe  for  the 
French  that  they  did  not  even  attempt  popu- 
lation estimates  for  most  of  the  Coastal 
provinces— indispensable  for  taxation  and 
recruitment.  These  estimates  were  made  even 
for  hostUe  provinces  to  the  North  and  South. 
Viet  Mlnh  influence  along  the  Coast  was 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  only  political 
groups  active  in  the  region  were  those  the 
Viet  Minh  were  already  defeating  in  the  Red 
River  Delta  through  better  organization, 
superior  tactics  and  assassination  of  crucial 
leaders. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  Bish- 
oprics, and  the  Emperor  Bao  Dal.  poUtlcal 
groups  could  be  started  only  in  exile  in 
China,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.  When  North- 
ern and  Coastal  students  conspired  in  exile 
for  unity,  their  rivalries  were  not  so  much 
regional  as  personal  or  ideological,  except  to 
the  extent  of  excluding  Southerners,  whom 
the  French  were  more  confident  of  con- 
trolling and  who  therefore  were  allowed  some 
political  activity.  When  the  Communists 
were  able  to  limit  the  power  of  rival  exile 
groups  m  the  North,  the  power  of  antl-Com- 
muuist  groups  was  simultaneously  limited 
along  the  Coast. 

By  1949,  according  to  Luclen  Boddard's  In- 
surgency map,  the  Viet  Mlnh  controlled  all 
of  the  Coast  north  of  Dong  Hoi,  a  city  Just 
north  of  the  17th  parallel.  The  French  then 
had  a  thin  strip  of  four  cities  down  to  the 
16th  paraUel:  Dong  Noi,  Quang  Trl,  Hue,  and 
Danang. 
Farther  south,  the  Viet  Mlnh  controlled 


between  the  16th  and  14th  parallels  In  1949. 
During  tho  next  four  years,  according  to  tlie 
May  1953  insurgency  map  of  the  French 
General  Henri  Navarre,  the  Viet  Mlnh  ex- 
tended tiielr  control  down  to  the  11th 
parallel,  :iround  Phan  Thiet.  Only  two  iso- 
lated French  controlled  cities  in  this  area, 
Nha  Trang  and  Phan  Rang,  were  outside  of 
Viet  Mlnh  control  in  this  period.  Bernard 
Fall's  Insurgency  maps  for  1954  (the  first 
presumably  for  January  or  February,  pub- 
lished in  March:  the  second  for  July)  credit 
the  French  with  regaining  control  of  the 
countryside  between  Phan  Rang  and  Phan 
Thiet,  but  Pall  still  conceded  the  V'let  Minh 
control  of  the  Coast  between  the  16th  and 
12th  parallels  when  the  war  ended.  Yet  these 
estimates  are  clearly  biased  against  the  Viet 
Minh.  They  include  French  urban  enclaves, 
but  omit  at  least  one  prominent  rural  en- 
clave controlled  by  the  Viet  Mlnh — the 
famous  "Street  Without  Joy,"  a  strip  of 
villages  between  Quang  Trl  and  Hue. 

Fall  revealed  the  extent  of  Navarre's  bias 
against  acknowledging  Viet  Minh  control  in 
the  Red  River  Delta  The  French  military 
map  conceded  only  five  small,  isolated  areas 
to  the  Viet  Mlnh  in  May  1953.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  map  of  the  French  civilian  officials 
who  had  to  estimate  probable  tax  returns 
and  decide  to  travel  without  military  escorts 
was  quite  different  from  Navarre's.  Accord- 
ing to  the  civilians.  France  controlled  only 
four  isolated  areas:  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area 
(Where  manv  French  troops  were  stationed) 
and  the  Catholic  Bishoprics  of  Phat  Diem 
and  Bui  Chu.  where  an  anti-French  Viet- 
namese clergy,  not  Frenchmen,  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  populace. 

Along  the  Coast,  in  1954  It  was  not  even 
Frenchmen  who  were  in  charge  of  the  non- 
Vlet  Mlnh  enclaves  The  decisive  political 
figures  under  Emperor  Bao  Dal.  the  French 
"alternative"  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  were  Coastal 
mandarins  and  adventurers  By  the  end  of  the 
war,  these  men  had  finally  bargained  from 
the  French  the  financial  support  for  a  "Viet- 
namese" armv.  predominantly  led  by  French 
officers.  During  the  Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
Bao  Dai's  followers  were  even  able  to  obtain 
a  major  separate  operation  along  the  Coast 
with  troops  that  might  have  been  better 
used  in  the  undermanned  French  fortress  to 
the  North. 

After  the  settlement  In  Geneva  Just  as  the 
French  were  allowed  to  occupy  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  for  300  days  to  regroup  their  forces, 
the  Viet  Minh  received  full  legal  authority 
over  Quang  Ngal  and  Blnh  Dinh  a  long- 
time Coastal  stronghold  between  the  16th 
and  14th  parallels.  In  the  two  provinces,  the 
Viet  Minh  established  a  long-t«rm  political 
base  by  ordering  several  hundred  of  their 
regular' soldiers  to  marry  local  girls  and  leave 
them  behind  when  they  were  withdrawn  to 
the  North  in  accord  with  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. 

In  most  provinces,  the  Viet  Mlnh  ordered 
specific  members  to  stay  behind,  and  in  many 
areas,  they  maintained  an  intelligence  net- 
work. The  Hanoi  government  Itself  produced 
convincing  evidence  for  such  a  network  when 
it  described  In  detail  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  reprisals  by  the  Diem 
government  In  South  Vietnam  against  former 
members  of  the  Viet  Minh  between  July  1954 
and  July  1957.  According  to  Bernard  Fall's 
map  of  Communist  Complaints,  thu»  Intel- 
ligence network  wiis  especially  active  In  the 
Quang  Trl-Hue-Danang  area,  which  produced 
over  one-third  of  the  descriptions  of  reprisals. 
THE  coast:  diem  family's  p.ule 
Dlem's  family,  the  Ngo  Dinh's.  was  a  lead- 
ing Catholic  mandarin  clan  centered  on  Hue. 
Diem  and  his  older  brother  Khoi  served  as 
provincial  governors  under  French  Indirect 
rule  in  Binh  Dinh  and  Quang  Trl  Provinces, 
both  along  the  Coast.  When  Diem  took  power 
in  Saigon,  his  authority  along  the  Coast  was 
exercised  by  two  men  whose  names  did  not 
appear  In  official  government  documents:  his 


brothers  Thuc  and  Can.  (Diem  himself  is 
therefore  discussed  later,  under  the  South- 
ern Lowlands.) 

Thuc  played  a  crucial  role  In  the  family 
and  in  the  regime  because  he  was  the  eldest 
surviving  brother  in  the  clan  (Khoi  was 
burled  alive  by  the  Viet  Mlnh)  and  the  lead- 
ing Vietnamese  CathoUc  prelate.  He  fre- 
quentlv  mediated  among  the  other  brothers, 
especially  at  the  clan's  annual  meetings  in 
Hue.  Thuc  also  provided  a  discreet  channel 
between  the  clan  and  important  foreign 
Catholics.  (He  was  a  former  classmate  of 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  in  the  Vatican.) 
Thuc  also  pro\-ided  access  to  the  regime  for 
prominent  Vietnamese,  many  of  them  non- 
Catholic,  who  had  complaint*  or  suggestions 
but  who  feared  Diem  and  his  brother  Nhu 
too  much  to  approach  them  directly.  This 
mediating  role  for  non-Catholic  Vietnamese 
was  crucial  for  Thuc.  because  it  protected 
him  from  criticism  against  his  ideological 
role  in  the  regime. 

The  Ideology  of  the  regime  was  "Personal- 
Ism."  an  Intellectually  respectable  doctrine 
originally  developed  by  liberal  Catholics  la 
the  1930's.  Many  non-CathoUc  Vietnamese, 
however,  regarded  It  as  simply  a  new  political 
terminology  which  the  Ngo  Dinh  famUy  could 
use  to  communicate  with  Vietnamese  Cath- 
olics without  encouraging  comparisons  to  the 
Catholic  role  under  the  French.  Thuc  had 
started  an  institute  to  train  people  In  Per- 
Eonallsm  during  the  war  against  the  French, 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Vlnh  Long.  About  tho 
time  Diem  took  power.  Thuc  was  elevated  tj 
the  Archbishopric  of  Hue.  He  moved  his  In- 
stitute to  Dalat  and  (with  Cardinal  Spell - 
man's  financial  assistance)  he  simultaneous- 
ly founded  the  Catholic  University  of  Dalat. 
Under  Diem.  Thuc's  institute  for  Personallsm 
was  the  training  school  for  members  of  the 
Can  Lao.  a  secret  political  group  whose  mem- 
bers held  administrative  posts  in  the  prov- 
inces and  who  reported  directly  to  Dlem's 
brother  Nhu  on  the  behavior  of  non-Can  liao 
(hence  mostly  non-Catholic )   officials. 

Diems  brother  Can  was  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  clan.  He  did  not 
speak  a  foreign  language  and  hence  had  al- 
most no  contact  with  foreigners.  Nor  did  he 
have  much  contact  with  Vietnamese  rarely 
appearing  in  public  and  usually  speaking 
only  to  his  own  followers  He  ran  a  skeleton 
network  of  secret  agents  for  Diem  to  watch 
Nhu  and  his  supporters  in  the  South,  pre- 
dominantly refugee  Catholics  from  the  North. 
Otherwise.  Can  confined  his  activities  to  the 
Coast.  He  was  a  traditional,  consistent  war- 
lord in  the  region,  promoting  his  supporters 
and  punishing  his  opponents  with  political 
prisons  and  tortures  that  eventually  shocked 
even  old  Asia  hands;  he  controlled  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Assembly  and  provin- 
cial and  district  appointments.  After  1956. 
when  Diem  abolished  traditional  Vietnamese 
village  elections.  Can  replaced  doubtful  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  officials  as  well.  Before  the 
elections  of  March  1956,  Can  had  almost 
fifteen  thousand  people  arrested,  a  far  larger 
number  than  any  estimate  of  Viet  Mlnh 
agents  left  south  of  the  17th  parallel  and  an 
average  of  three  people  per  hamlet. 

In  Western  terms,  both  Thuc  and  Can 
were  "corrupt."  They  exploited  their  public 
Influence  to  assist  their  operations  In  Saigon 
real  estate,  forest  concessions  In  the  High- 
lands, and  the  shipping  business.  But  their 
system  of  rule  was  inherently  more  stable 
than  that  of  Diem  and  Nhu  In  the  Southern 
Lowlands.  Can  was  predlcable  in  his  repres- 
sions, so  people  who  never  spoke  against  him 
In  private  did  not  ieel  threatened:  Thuc 
provided  access  and  an  Incentive  for  respected 
non-Personallsts  to  remain  discreet.  Both 
brothers  maintained  loyal  followlngs  through 
careful  promotions. 

THE     coast:     start     OF    THE     INSURGENCY 

The  present  Viet  Cong  strength  along  the 
Coast  is  the  natural  result  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  Viet  Mlnh  controlled  most  of  the 
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rural  areas  against  the  Frencli  and  elimi- 
nated their  nationalist  rivals  In  the  region. 
When  almost  all  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  had 
gone  north  m  1954-55.  Ngo  Dlnh  Can  im- 
posed a  repressive  rule  mostly  through  Cath- 
olics which,  like  that  of  the  earlier  French, 
prevented  all  poUucal  activity  along  the 
Coast  except  for  secret  activity.  As  under  the 
French,  exile  groups  formed  (In  Paris  Instead 
of  South  Chinaj.  but  no  new  indigenous 
organizations  could  be  started. 

People  hostile  to  Can  had  few  alternatives. 
They  could  remain  silent  and  do  nothing, 
although  this  was  Impossible  under  Viet- 
namese custom  for  anyone  with  a  friend  or 
relative  Imprisoned  or  tortured.  If  they  were 
rich  enough,  they  could  go  to  Paris.  Anyone 
who  stayed  and  wanted  to  resist  had  to  Join 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  successor  to  the  Viet  Mlnh 
and  the  only  organization  with  the  clandes- 
tine techniques  sufficient  to  survive  Can's 
secret  police. 

The  Viet  Cong  were  therefore  able  to  regain 
the  poeltlOQ  held  by  the  Viet  Minh  along 
the  Coast  without  nearly  as  many  demon- 
strations and  assassinatloOB  as  in  the  South- 
ern Lowlands.  In  the  first  period  of  Viet 
Cong  violence  Ubulated  by  Bernard  Pall. 
April  1957  to  April  1958.  there  were  only  two 
assassination  along  the  Coast,  compared  with 
more  tlian  fifty  to  the  south.  When  Pall 
made  his  second  analysis.  April  1959  to  April 
1960.  he  did  not  even  survey  moat  of  tlie 
CoMt.  Douglas  Pike's  list  of  'strviggle  move- 
ments" publicized  by  the  Viet  Cong  between 
December  1960  (founding  of  NLF)  and  Sep- 
tember 1964  crediu  (aside  from  eleven  places 
whose  region  cannot  be  identified)  only  six- 
teen movements  to  specific  places  along  the 
Coast  and  one  hundred  seven  to  places  in 
the  Southern  Lowlands. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  years  after  1956, 
surviving  Viet  Mlnh  agents  along  the  Coast 
were  supplemented  by  the  return  of  Viet 
Mlnh  membem  who  had  gone  north  for  fur- 
ther training  In  1964.  While  the  word  "insur- 
gency" is  used  here  to  describe  the  Viet 
Cong,  It  is  not  meant  to  Imply  a  spontaneous 
rebellion.  The  tragedy  of  South  Vietnam, 
especially  along  the  Coast,  is  that  the  only 
form  of  resistance  available  on  the  spot  was 
a  Communist  movement  already  repudiated, 
at  least  implicitly,  by  the  urban  elite  that 
had  not  already  Joined  the  Viet  Mlnh.  This 
tragedy  was  the  responsibility  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Can  along  the  Coast.  The  role  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  clear:  retaining  an  intelligence  net- 
work after  the  partition  of  1954.  supplement- 
ing that  network  with  well-trained  local  men 
who  had  been  picked  to  go  north  In  1954: 
and.  supplying  the  Viet  Cong  with  limited 
arms  and  ammunition.  In  addition  to  those 
captured  and  secretly  manufactured.  Though 
not  "aggression"  In  a  conventional  military 
sense,  these  acts  were  unequivocally  aggres- 
sive. 

When  Can  realized  the  growing  Viet  Cong 
strength  In  his  region,  he  responded,  not  by 
shelling  and  relocating  villages  as  Diem  and 
Nhu  did  to  the  south,  but  by  training  cadres 
to  live  with  the  villagers  as  the  Viet  Cong 
do.  Can's  cadres  minimized  the  level  of  vio- 
lence by  firing  only  at  Individuals  only  when 
fired  upon,  and  they  kept  the  struggles  on 
a  political  basis  which  did  not  force  the 
villagers  to  choose  sides.  Can's  cadres,  some 
of  whom  were  even  being  trained  for  the 
Mekong  Delta  when  Diem  fell,  were  the  direct 
antecedent  of  the  present  "Revolutionary 
Development"  cadres  now  gaining  much  at- 
tention. 

THB    coast:     R«CENT    events    .\ND    U.S.    POLlCT 

Only  an  extraordinary  group  of  men  could 
have  organized  a  new  political  group  without 
sxiccumblng  to  the  secret  agents  of  Can  and 
the  Viet  Cong.  Fortunately  for  Vietnam,  such 
men  appeared,  inspiring  millions  of  Viet- 
namese alon»  the  Coast  and  In  Saigon.  They 
were  the  militant  Buddhists,  based  In  the 
Imperial  oity  of  Hue.  While  their  successes 


were  wholly  unexpected,  they  were  not  with- 
out their  weaknesses,  the  simple  products  of 
their  past. 

In  addition  to  arousing  Vietnamese  and 
foreigners  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  Diem 
regime  and  bringing  down  several  post-Dlem 
governments,  the  mlUtant  Buddhists  nego- 
tiated two  coalitions  which  promised  them 
dominant  Influence  around  Hue  and  some 
national  representation  in  Saigon.  The  first 
coalition  was  suppressed  by  force,  the  second 
was  betrayed  by  Ky.  Both  the  suppression 
and  the  betrayal  had  U.S.  support.  The  re- 
fusal of  oUier  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
and  of  American  policy-makers  to  develop  a 
coalition  with  these  men  was  a  mistake  which 
may  have  been  irrevocable. 

The  mlliUnt  Buddlsts'  leader,  Thlch 
("Reverend")  Tri  Quang,  is  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  urban  Vietnamese  politicians 
and  ARVN  officers  Americans  prefer  to  deal 
with.  He  lacks  both  a  manadarm  education 
and  foreign  contacts,  both  of  which  are  now 
in  disrepute  along  the  traditionalist  Coast. 
Originally  respected  for  his  knowledge  of 
Buddhist  scripture  and  self-denying  ascetism, 
Thlch  Tri  Quang  has  been  out  of  Vietnam 
only  once,  for  a  short  visit  to  Japan.  His 
sudden  popularity  was  both  a  reflection  of 
his  Intense,  inflammatory  speaking  style  and 
a  repudiation  of  first  the  Diem  regime  and 
then  successive  Saigon  governments  as  hope- 
less alternatives  to  the  Viet  Cong  along  the 
Coast. 

The  first  political  effort  of  the  Buddhists 
was  against  the  Diem  regime,  beginning  pub- 
licly In  May  1963  with  an  Incident  at  tJie 
Buddha's  birthday  celebration.  According 
to  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  Tri  Quang  had  actually 
started  the  movement  In  Hue  in  1961  by  trick- 
ing Ngro  Dlnh  Can  Into  paying  subsidies  for 
an  Inner  group  to  prevent  Communist  Infil- 
tration of  the  Buddhist  organization  around 
Hue.  Even  if  he  did  plan  extensively  In  ad- 
vance, Tri  Quang  was  by  no  means  In  a  posi- 
tion to  overthrow  Can  when  at  the  celebra- 
tion his  police  prevented  the  normal  flying  of 
the  Buddhist  flag  without  the  simultaneous 
display  of  the  South  Vietnamese  flag.  After 
several  celebrators  were  killed,  the  Buddhist 
leadership  tried  to  prolong  the  ensuing 
tension.  When  Diem  met  their  demands  for 
assistance  to  the  victims'  survivors,  they  In- 
sisted that  the  aid  be  described  as  "com- 
pensation." thus  trying  to  fcffce  an  ImpUct 
admission  of  police  guilt. 

Two  great  strokes  of  luck  turned  the  Bud- 
dhist leadership  from  a  conspiracy  seeking 
a  cause  into  a  factor  in  world  politics.  On 
June  11,  when  the  Buddhist  leadership  was 
straining  to  keep  resentment  alive,  an  old 
monk  burned  himself  to  death  In  Saigon. 
While  the  Buddhist  tradition  respects  such 
suicides,  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  done 
before  in  Vietnam.  Instead  of  gaining  simply 
a  mild  b<x3st,  the  Buddhists  found  a  trans- 
formed population.  In  Saigon  the  popular 
response  was  extended  by  memorial  services 
and  the  display  of  a  heart,  said  to  have  sur- 
vived the  monk's  Immolation  and  a  final 
cremation.  As  a  Saigon  official  told  a  Time 
reporter,  "We  have  been  living  under  a  re- 
gime of  terrorism,  but  after  Quang  Due  (the 
Inundated  monk]  I  no  longer  feel  fear." 

The  second  event  occurred  in  August,  when 
Nliu  sent  the  police  Into  the  pagoda  used 
as  the  Buddhists'  Saigon  headquarters.  The 
United  States  had  already  urged  Diem  to 
mollify  the  Buddhists,  and  In  other  Bud- 
dhist countries  Asians  were  blaming  the 
Catholic  President  Kennedy  for  the  supposed 
repressions  of  Buddhism  by  the  Catholic 
President  Diem.  After  the  pagoda  raid,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  hinted  that  Nhu's  overthrow 
was  necessary  and  made  his  famous  remark 
"they  [the  Vietnamese]  have  to  win  It."  The 
coup  that  followed  two  months  later  was  the 
result  of  complex  military  Intrigues  and  com- 
plicity by  United  States  officials.  Though  the 
Buddhist  leaders  did  not  play  a  direct  role 


in  the  coup  Itself,  they  emerged  from  Dlem's 
fall  with  Immense  prestige  throughout  all 
of  South  Vietnam,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  small  organization. 

Factionalism  after  Diem 
Unfortunately.  In  1964-65  the  Buddhists 
lost  much  of  their  general  popularity  and. 
after  an  initial  effort  at  unity,  the  militant 
Buddhists  from  Hue  split  from  the  Saigon 
groups,  composed  of  refugees  from  the  North 
and  unorganized  Southerners.  The  Buddhist 
loss  of  popularity  and  internal  division  oc- 
curred during  the  post-Dlem  'decompres- 
sion" period  of  fierce  factional  Infighting  in 
Saigon.  With  almost  fUty  thousand  political 
prisoners  freed  from  the  Jails,  a  generation 
of  exiles  returning  from  abroad,  and  an  in- 
ternally divided  army  suddenly  freed  from 
Dlem's  security  agents,  too  many  people 
wanted  to  rule  South  Vietnam.  Since  the 
civilian  politicians  had  no  organizations, 
their  powers  for  good  or  111,  were  confined 
to  teahouse  intrigues,  to  deciding  which 
group  of  civilians  would  provide  external 
respectability  and  internal  political  skills 
for  the  rulers  of  the  day  In  the  army.  Shifts 
within  the  army  caused  most  of  the  ten 
changes  of  government  in  nineteen  months, 
but  most  of  the  troop  movements  were  swift 
and  bloodless. 

Since  the  Buddhists  were  the  only  group 
able  to  summon  mass  support,  their  fac- 
tional efforts  were  the  most  conspicuous  and 
the  bloodiest.  Their  mass  support  frightened 
Vietnamese  Catholics  and  urban  politicians. 
It  seems  probable  from  later  events  that  US. 
officials  In  Saigon  and  Washington  gave  up 
forever  on  the  Hue  Buddhists  in  this  period. 
Since  then,  when  they  have  acted  construc- 
tively within  the  Implicit  rules  of  the  po- 
UUcal  system,  the  United  States  has  given 
Ky  and  the  Saigon  pwliticians  full  approval 
to'  repress  the  Hue  Buddhists  by  mUitary 
force  and  to  change  the  rules  against  them. 
When  the  Hue  Buddhists  have  been  power- 
ful within  their  region.  U.S.  officials  have 
publicly  criticized  them;  when  the  Hue 
Buddhists  have  tried  to  reelst  being  double- 
crossed.  U.S.  officials  have  called  for  "unity" 
and  for  letting  "the  Vietnamese"  decide  the 
matter  "by  themselves." 

At  first  all  Buddhist  leaders,  not  Just  the 
ones  from  Hue,  frightened  the  Catholic 
groups.  The  Diem  regime.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, had  not  persecuted  Buddhists 
for  their  religion.  Buddhism  did  not  have  a 
hierarchy  or  a  doctrinal  unity  transferable 
to  political  affairs  which  could  have  been 
persecuted  even  if  Diem  had  so  wished.  Diem 
went  so  far  as  to  dedicate  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  in 
1959.  but  neither  religious  persecution  nor 
forcible  conversion  were  attempted. 

In  politics,  the  Diem  regime  had  simply 
favored  Catholics  and  other  Can  Lao  mem- 
bers and  then  imprisoned  and  tortured  its 
opponents.  These  opponents  differed  In  many 
respects,  but  by  the  process  of  elimination 
they  were  almost  all  Buddhists.  In  1964, 
many  Buddhists  leaders  tried  to  whip  up  an 
anti-Catholic  sentiment  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  their  own  position  with  the 
vast  non-CathoUc  majority. 

At  the  same  time,  all  Buddhist  leaders 
were  agreed  that  only  an  Ideology  based  on 
Buddhism  could  save  Vietnam  from  Com- 
munism, that  an  empty  antl-Communlsm 
led  by  Catholics  could  not  win  in  the  vil- 
lages. Immediately  after  Diem's  fall,  the 
Buddhist  leaders  planned  a  national  Bud- 
dhist organization  parallel  to  the  South  V'let- 
namese  government  and  reaching  down  into 
the  villages.  aS  exists  in  Thailand  and  Cam- 
bodia. Thlch  Tri  Quang  became  the  sym- 
bollc  leader  of  the  new  organization,  cor- 
responding to  the  head  of  state.  Thlch  Tiam 
Chau,  a  milder  refugee  from  the  North  who 
had  led  Buddhists  against  the  Viet  Mlnh  in 
the  autonomous  Catholic  Bishopric  of  Phat 
Diem,  wEis  made  premier  and  placed  over  a 
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cabinet  of  ministers.  At  the  same  time  many 
Buddhist    monks    were    made    chaplains    to 

^^a'tu'^ally,'  Vietnamese  Catholic  leaders 
were  opposed  to  the  Buddhist*  riding  to 
nower  on  a  wave  of  anti-Catholic  feeling  and 
then  assuming  exactly  the  same  political  role 
the  Catholics  had  enjoyed  first  under  the 
French  and  then  under  Diem.  Since  the 
native  Southern  Catholics  were  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  portion  of  the  urban  middle 
class  and  since  most  of  the  Northern  Catho- 
Uc  refugees  remained  in  the  Saigon  area, 
catholic  leaders  were  also  able  to  produce 
favorable  demonstrations  in  Saigon. 

At  the  same  time,  most  Can  Lao  members 
were  able  to  regain  posts  in  the  bureaucracy. 
Although  they  were  removed  from  their  pro- 
vincial and  district  posts  In  late  1963.  not 
enough  others  had  the  training  and  experi- 
ence to  compete  with  them,  and  after  several 
months  of  confusion,  most  former  Diem  of- 
ficials were  simplv  assigned  to  different  posts. 
Since  the  training  of  Buddhist  monks  con- 
centrates entirely  on  scripture  and  omit* 
both  mandarin  and  foreign  education,  the 
Buddhist  leaders  could  do  no  more  than  ob- 
tain a  temporary  preference  for  non-Can 
Lao  officials.  Though  temporarily  embar- 
rassed and  weakened,  a  Diemist  recovery  was 
inevitable  after  the  fall  of  Diem  himself. 

Just  as  frightened  of  the  Buddhists  as  the 
Catholics  were  the  traditional  urban  poli- 
ticians who  had  no  organization,  no  mass 
following  in  the  cities,  and  no  tie  to  the 
countryside  (except  sometimes  the  dubious 
one  of' absentee  landownership) .  Since  they 
could  not  quickly  make  up  for  lost  time, 
their  only  hope  for  power  was  for  the  mlli- 
tarv  to  eliminate  the  Buddhists  as  a  national 
factor  Then  civilian  rule  would  mean  rule 
bv  old  men  who  had  been  Jailed  by  D'em  in- 
stead of  by  monks  and  students  who  had 
demonstrated  against  him. 

Neutralisation  under  Tri  Quang? 
A   tragic   element   to  the  Buddhist  defeat 
was  their  emphasis  on  being  the  only  group 
who   could   gain   a  sufficient  mass   lollowlng 
in  the  villages  to  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong^ 
Especially  along  the  Coast,  where  people  had 
never  had  an  open  alternative  to  the  Com- 
mumsts   and   the  mandarins,   the  appeal   of 
a  negotiated  settlement,  a  coalition  govern- 
ment   and  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam 
was    very    powerful.    Although    Thich    Tam 
Chau    was    more    cautious    about    the    Viet 
Cong     (as    befitted    a    leader    of    Northern 
refugees,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  case), 
Thlch  Tri  Quang  cultivated  an  air  of  mys- 
tery,  encouraging   Vietnamese   to   feel   that 
given    sufficient    power    he    could    bring    a 
stable  settlement.  Although  this  behavior  Is 
universal  among  politicians,  the  more  Thich 
Tri    Quang    pursued    this    line    with    non- 
Cathollc    Vietnamese,    the    more    Americans 
mistrusted  him. 

In     Saigon.     Vietnamese     fearful     of     Trt 
Quang's  domestic  appeal  quickly  found  that 
the  best  way  to  oppose  him  at  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion was  to  exploit  his  claim  to  be  able  to 
bargain  with  the  Viet  Cong   Refugee  leaders 
from  the  North  used  their  Conununist  rela- 
tives and  old  friends  as  proof  of  a  painful 
break,  of  an  abiding  feud  with  the  Commu- 
nists.  The   Northern   ties   of   the   Hue   Bud- 
dhists, however,  provided  innuendos  of  Com- 
munist influence.  (Of  course  the  Americans 
given  these  Innuendos  never  were  told  that 
Tri  Quang's  mother  and  elder  brother  died  in 
a  Communist  prison  camp  in  the  North  after 
partition.)    Even  Tri   Quang's  mass  support 
from  city  people  and  from  villagers  who  were 
trucked  in  for  demonstrations  was  used  as 
evidence  of  Viet  Cong  influence!  It  was  per- 
missible for  the  Viet  Cong  not  to  stop  vil- 
lagers   from    benefiting    from    U.S.    medical 
teams,  but  when  the  Viet  Cong  did  not  stop 
villagers    who    wanted    to    demonstrate    for 
Vietnam's  first  non-Communist  charismatic 
leader,  then  Americans  in  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington became  suspicious. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  Buddhists'  most  am- 
bitious plans  for  separate  organizations 
failed  Tam  Chau,  the  Northerner  who  was 
supposed  to  head  the  hierarchy,  lost  interest. 
After  he  received  no  cabinet  appointments 
and  Tri  Quang  got  three.  Tam  Chau  tried  to 
regain  his  power  by  allying  with  Northern 
Catholic  leaders  instead  of  working  within 
the  Buddhist  coalition.  Along  the  Coast,  the 
Hue  Buddhists  tried  to  strengthen  their  or- 
ganization with  "People's  Councils  for  Na- 
tional Salvation,"  but  when  their  student 
leaders  led  demonstrations  in  the  cities 
(Which  the  Viet  Cong  had  never  been  able 
to  do),  more  experienced  Viet  Cong  cadres 
took  the  crowds  away  from  them  and  dis- 
credited the  movement  (a  hostile  action 
which  was  often  regarded  as  roof  of  coopera- 
tion) . 

The  I  Corps  coalition:    Tri  Quang  and 

General  Thi 
By  early  1966.  the  Hue  Buddhists  had 
turned  their  attention  to  another  coalition. 
With  ARVN  officers  and  civilian  officials  in 
the  I  Corps,  the  military  region  comprising 
the  five  Coastal  provinces  around  Hue.  The 
ARVN  commander  was  Lieutenant  General 
Nguyen  Chanh  Thi.  He  was  a  native  of  Hue 
and 'the  onlv  important  ARVN  general  born 
of  a  peasant  familv.  He  led  the  first  coup 
attempt  against  Diem,  in  November  1960, 
with  elite  paratrooper  units  who  were  dis- 
gusted with  Diem's  mabiUty  to  contend  witn 
the  Viet  Cong's  first  massive  wave  of  terror. 
After  Diem's  fall.  General  Thi  took  command 
of  the  I  Corps,  his  home  area. 

The  I  Corps  coalition  also  Included  one  of 
South  Vietnam's  two  civilian  province  chiefs 
an   able,   former   exile   civilian   as   Mayor   of 
Danang,  officials  and  professors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hue,  and  many  civilian  politicians 
who  made  up  for  the  Buddhists'  lack  of  ad- 
ministrative   training.    None    of    these    men 
was  a  Communist.  Some  were  suspicious  of 
Americans  conducting  separate  military  oper- 
ations and  taking  power  more  directly  than 
the  French  had  done  in  their  area,  and  they 
became    positively    hostile    when    American 
policv    gave    Ky    full    support    in    trying    to 
break  up  their  coalition.  The  Honolulu  Con- 
ference of  Februarv    1966   probably   finished 
the  Hue  Buddhists  under  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. Although  its  timing  may  have 
been  planned  to  turn  public  attention  away 
from  the  critical  testimony  of  General  Gavin 
and    Ambassador   Kennan,    the    Administra- 
tion  had   prepared   a   series  of  demands   on 
Ky.  One  demand,  agreed  to  them  and  now 
practicallv  forgotten,  was  "social  revolution, 
including  land  reform."  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministration   promised    its    "full    support' 
(the  US    had  refused  to  help  Diem  pay  for 
even  his  mild  land  reform)    Also  agreed  upon 
was  "a  democratic  constitution."  "its  ratifi- 
cation bv  secret  ballot,"  and  "elections  rooted 
in  that  constitution."  In  his  first  announce- 
ment of  the  elections.  Ky  said  that  he  would 
not  himself  be  a  candidate.  President  John- 
son emerged  from  the  Conference  saying,  "We 
talked  of  verv  specific  things,"  and  after  the 
Conference    Vice    President    Humphrey    and 
the   Secretaries   of   Agriculture   and    Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  visited  Vietnam. 


Ky  and  U.S.  Oppose  Coalition 
Ky's  first  "specific  thing"  after  the  Con- 
ference was  to  maneuver  against  General  Thi 
In  I  Corps.  In  early  March,  the  National  Lead- 
ership Council  unanimously  deposed  Thi, 
calling  him  a  "war  lord."  The  U.S.  Mission  in 
Saigon  agreed  Immediately,  calling  the  dep- 
osition of  a  popular  general  from  his  native 
area  a  "step  toward  political  stabUity"  and 
"a  defeat  for  warlordlsm."  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  the  U.S.  would  not  continue  to  as- 
sist Thi,  whose  command  corresponded  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  Marines  (also  confined  to  I 
Corps ) ,  no  matter  how  popular  he  was  with 
his  troops  and  the  surrounding  population. 
Two  days  later  the  Hue  Buddhists  issued 


a  demand  for  the  return  of  Thi  and  the  main- 
tenance of  all  Corps  commanders  until  the 
elections  When  demonstrations  began.  Gen- 
eral Thi  appeared  in  person  to  ask  them  to 
stop  and  they  stopped.  Pierce  negotiations 
began  in  Saigon,  with  Ky,  the  Northerner 
Thich  Tam  Chau,  and  the  Hue  representa- 
tive in  Saigon  meeting  on  March  12,  13.  and 
17  Bv  the  end  of  the  month,  father  Quynh. 
leader  of  the  Northern  Catholics  from  Phat 
Diem  and  an  impeccable  anti-Communist, 
was  also  criticizing  Ky. 

In   the   first   half   of   April,   a   compromise 
was  developed   and  General  Thieu  signed   a 
decree      promising     elections      within      five 
months,    informally    understood    to    be    on 
August   15.  The  Buddhists  asked  for  a  defi- 
nite agreement  that  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly would  replace  the  military  government 
as  soon  as  the  new  Constitution  was  ratified, 
and  to  evervone's  surprise,  a  commission  of 
politicians  appointed  by  the  generals  to  op- 
pose  the   Buddhists  agreed   with   them.  On 
April   17,  Tri  Quang  flew  back  to  Hue  and 
stopped    demonstrations    against    Ky.    This 
compromise  definitely  was  Influenced  by  the 
U  S    On  April  5.  Ambassador  Lodge  had  per- 
sonally ordered  American  aircraft  to  help  fly 
to  Danang  ARVN  troops  loyal  to  Ky  In  a  show 
of  force;  the  troops  were  kept  on  the  alrbase 
and  then  later  flown  back  to  Saigon.  On  April 
8    Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
ern Affairs,  William  P.  Bundy.  publicly  criti- 
cized the  Buddhists  for  refusing  to  compro- 
mise   ignoring  the  fact  that  the  dispute  be- 
gan by  disrupting  a  Buddhist  compromise, 
the  I  Corps  coalition. 

Ky  doublecrosses  Tri  Quang 
Once  he  had  Tri  Quang  satisfied,  Ky  be- 
trayed him.  On  May  7  over  a  paper  cup  of 
Jlni  Beam  bourbon  he  suddenly  revealed  to 
a  group  of  American  reporters  that  he  would 
continue  in  office  and  that  the  Constituent 
Assemblv  would  be  disbanded  when  the  Con- 
stitution  was   ratified.   This   news   was   cen- 
sored in  the  Vietnamese  press,  and  Ky  sur- 
prised his  enemies  by  sending  ARVN  troops 
and    a    third    replacement    for    General    Thi 
back  to  Danang,  Just  as  the  current  I  Corps 
commander  was  about  to  start  a  solidarity 
partv  of  Catholics  and  Buddhists  to  demon- 
strate   to    American    officials    and    reporters 
their   agreement    In   Washington,   Secretary 
Rusk  and  then  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man disassociated  themselves  from  Ky  s  al- 
coholic  revelation   and   his   second   dispatch 
of  troops  to  Danang.  but  an  American  hell- 
copter  was  supplied  to  take  the  new  I  Corps 
commander  from  Danang  to  the  hostile  city 
of  Hue.  This  man.  Ky's  final  replacement  for 
General    Thi,    was    a    notorious    favorite    of 
Diem    mow   head   of  an  extremist   Catholic 
ticket  in  the  Senate).  His  appointment  was 
a  clear  Indication  that  the  coalition  which 
the  Buddhists  had  developed  with  General 
Thi   and   which   had   survived   his   first  two 
replacemenu^  was  shattered   The  Dlemlst  ap- 
oointment  was  also  a  calculated  insult  to  the 
Hue  Buddhists    AS  the  American  helicopter 
flew    the    new    commander    away    after    his 
speech,  a  young  ARVN  officer  tried  to  shoot 
him  down.  The  American  gunner  in  the  heli- 
copter fired  a  burst  of  machine  gun  bullets 
into  the  crowd,  killing  the  officer  and  wound- 
ing others. 

United  States  ignores  doublecross 
In  the  next  ten  days.  Tri  Quang  tried  to 
gain  a  reversal  of  American  policy.  He 
stopped  a  demonstration  after  the  helicopter 
incident  and  withheld  the  news  that  an 
American  (rather  than  an  ARVN)  soldier 
had  fired  into  the  crowd.  Three  meetings 
with  US  consular  officials  and  a  cable  to 
President  Johnson  produced  a  "leave  It  to 
the  Vietnamese  themselves"  style  remark  by 
Secretary  Rusk  and   a  non-committal  reply 

from  the  President.  

Ky   made   many   conclllBtwy   statemenM, 
but  he  did  not  explain  how  he  expected  to 
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be  trusted.  On  May  26.  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn was  reached  in  Hue:  the  heUcopter 
gunner  was  identified  aa  an  American  at  the 
funeral  procession  for  the  dead  ARVN  officer, 
and  Trt  Quang's  students  led  a  crowd  to 
burn  the  USIA  library  In  Hue.  AHVN  troops 
were  sent  into  Hue;  the  Buddhist  leaders 
were  cornered  and  then  captured  after  a 
three- weefc  selge. 

American  experts  on  the  Viet  Ctong  are 
rightly  quick  to  point  out  that  the  Viet  Cong 
does  not  attract,  the  South  Vietnamese  eliw 
and  that  even  Trl  Quang  In  his  most  antl- 
Salgon  and  anti-American  moments  did  not 
threaten  to  seelc  Viet  Cong  support.  When 
defeated,  he  bUU  did  not  flee  to  the  Viet 
Cong;  instead  he  risked  house  arrest  under 
a  hoetlle  government  in  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those  that  killed  Diem  and  Nhu.  If 
American  experts  emphasiae  this  point,  then 
they  should  also  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  reversing  American  policy  and  giving  Trl 
Quang  and  General  Thl  (now  In  Washington, 
trying  to  learn  English)  a  chance  to  reform 
their  coalition. 

Ky  agreed  to  hold  elections,  and  he  has. 
The' Hue  Buddhists  were  excluded  from  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  from  the  Senate 
for  the  sin  of  -neutralism.-  Trt  Quang's  group 
would  have  had  a  very  good  chance  in  the 
Senate  contest,  because  the  mulUpllclty  of 
candidates  disproportionately  favored  a  well- 
educated  block  vote.  This  advantage  was 
reaped  by  Catholic  groups,  who  may  control 
over  fifty  percent  of  the  Senate  with  less  than 
ten  percent  of  the  population  and  whose 
most  popular  Senate  ticket  received  less  than 
fifteen  percent  of  the  Presidential  vote. 

TK«  SOtJTHERN  LOWI.ANDS :  PKB-FRINCH 
TlADmON  AND  FRENCH  RtTLK 

The  Southern  Ixwrtands  were  completely 
changed  by  the  P^rench.  In  the  ISCO's,  a  small 
Vietnamese  population  lived  in  vUlages  less 
than  one  hundred  years  old  and  c\iltlvated 
about  600,000  acres  of  land,  mostly  between 
Saigon  and  My  Tho.  As  the  Vietnamese  Em- 
peror had  ordered  all  his  mandarins  to  leave 
the  southern  area  first  ceded  to  the  French, 
the  French  had  to  rely  upon  themselves  and 
the  only  inhabitants  who  knew  any  Western 
languages,  the  Vietnamese  Catholics.  Saigon 
became  the  base  of  French  activities  in  Indo- 
china and  the  Southern  Catholics  (unlike 
Northern  and  Coastal  Catholics,  mostly  liv- 
ing In  their  own  villages)  became  the  basis 
for  an  urban  middle  class,  working  under 
French  officials,  businessmen,  and  customers. 
Oreat  canals  were  dug  to  drain  the  vast 
areas  flooded  ajonually  by  the  Mekong  and 
bi-monthly  by  salt  water  from  unusually 
high  tides.  By  1880  the  cultivated  area  had 
more  than  doubled  to  almost  1.3  million 
acres;  by  1937  it  had  quadrupled  again, 
reaching  5.5  million.  In  those  57  years  the 
population  almost  t>lpled.  from  1.7  miUlon 
to  4.5  mllUon. 

The  great  expansion  In  rice  fields  produced 
two  new  Vietnamese  social  classes;  the  ab- 
sentee landlord,  with  vast  holdings  super- 
vised by  managers,  and  what  a  colonial  re- 
port of  1931  emphasized  as  a  "very  important 
rural  proletariat"  of  tenants  and  migrant 
workers.  PhysicaUy,  there  was  plenty  of  land 
for  all  in  the  South,  now  almost  four  times 
as  much  per  villager.  But  the  expense  of 
opening  new  areas,  even  when  they  had  al- 
ready been  drained,  and  the  competition  for 
largo  plots  completely  disqualified  most  of 
the  rural  population  from  potential  owner- 
ship. Along  the  Coast  65%  of  the  households 
owned  at  least  a  small  plot,  and  everyone 
could  rent  communal  land. 

But  in  the  South  only  28 '~;  owned  any 
land  at  all.  and  the  landless  had  no  com- 
munal land  to  speak  of  (only  3";  of  the  total 
rtce  area,  as  contrasted  with  25%  along  the 
Coast).  Coastal  landholdlngs  were  generally 
worked  by  their  owner  or  his  sons  and  only 
10%  of  the  plots  were  worked  entirely  by 
tenants.  In  the  South  36%  of  the  plots  were 


owned  by  absentees,  and.  assuming  their 
plots  were  the  largest,  these  men  owned  86% 
of  the  rice  land. 

The  new  villages  In  the  South  were  con- 
nected to  Can  Tho  and  Saigon  by  cheap,  fast 
water  transport.  Most  of  their  inhabitants 
immigrated;  everyone  depended  on  a  good 
price  for  exporting  rice  all  over  Asia.  Some 
fields  (80';c  in  Bac  Lieu  Province,  from  which 
the  present  An  Xuyen  Province  was  sepa- 
rated) were  worked  entirely  by  migrant  work- 
ers who  would  follow  transplantings  and 
harvests  up  and  down  the  Mekong.  Some 
did  not  even  Uve  In  villages — they  simply 
lived  on  the  bank  of  a  canal  without  a  gov- 
ernment or  community.  In  some  areas,  no 
effective  government  ruled  at  all;  the  land- 
lord ruled  without  challenge  from  either 
established  communities  or  from  the  French 
administration. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  a  society  In  the 
South  whose  relations  were  monetary  and 
Impersonal  and  hence  materialistic  and  In- 
dividualistic by  traditional  Vietnamese 
standards,  but  the  peasants  were  not  Euro- 
peanized.  The  traditional  responsibility  of 
the  landlord  and  creditor  to  be  easy  on  the 
tenant  and  debtor  after  a  bad  harvest  could 
not  hold  If  the  landlord  lived  In  Saigon  or 
Can  Tho,  depended  solely  on  his  rents  and 
Interest  to  live  a  gay  urban  life  and  con- 
ducted his  business  through  a  middleman. 
Even  today,  after  a  generation  of  warfare  In 
the  South,  Vietnamese  families  are  strong 
enough  that  orphans  are  taken  in  by  rela- 
tives of  the  fourth  and  fifth  degrees,  rather 
than  be  left  homeless.  Pearl  Buck's  founda- 
tion for  orphans  and  abandoned  children  of 
American  soldiers  recently  found  that  even 
compared  with  Japan  and  Korea  Vietnam 
has  few  deserted  children. 

Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Bao 
Instead  of  forming  political  parties  and 
trade  unions  along  Western  lines.  Southern- 
ers found  ©scape,  unity,  and  resistance  to  the 
French  In  two  new  Buddhist  sects.  The  first, 
Cao  Daism,  founded  by  a  group  of  Vietnam- 
ese in  1926,  was  not  exclusively  Buddhist, 
but  a  combination  of  the  world's  religions 
plus  hero  worship.  (Winston  ChurchUl  and 
Victor  Hugo,  for  example,  are  Cao  Dal  saints. ) 
Its  organization  was  consciously  patterned 
on  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  spread 
so  rapidly  among  peasants  as  well  as  govern- 
ment officials  that  the  French  harmed  its 
advocacy  from  the  Coast  and  in  tlie  North. 
The  Cao  Dal  "Pope"  had  close  ties  with  re- 
formist political  parties  and  with  the  Japa- 
nese. In  fact,  when  the  latter  took  over  Indo- 
china, the  French  deported  the  Cao  Dai  Pope 
to  Madagascar.  After  World  War  n.  the  Cao 
Dai  claimed  a  total  of  twelve  sub-sects,  total- 
ing between  one  and  four  million  members, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
South. 

Hoa  Haolsm,  the  second  sect,  was  started 
not  by  a  committee,  but  by  a  cliarlsmatic 
leader,  the  twenty-year-old  son  of  a  minor 
notable.  After  developing  a  very  attractive 
Protestant  version  of  Buddhism  (better  to 
have  a  pure  heart  than  a  rich  altar — and 
debts  to  pay  for  the  altar),  the  Hoa  Hao 
prophet  predicted  a  Japanese  attack  on  Indo- 
china as  soon  as  France  fell  to  Germany. 
With  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  fol- 
lowers In  less  than  a  year  of  preaching, 
Huynh  Phu  So  was  soon  a  potent  force.  When 
the  French  exiled  him  to  another  part  of  the 
South,  So  converted  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation. When  the  French  committed  tilm  to  a 
Saigon  hosplUl.  Bo  converted  his  psychiatrist. 
A  second  exile  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage; 
only  Japanese  Intervention  prevented  a  third 
exile,  this  one  to  be  outside  Vietnam. 

The  area  between  the  Mekong  and  the 
Bassac  (the  southernmost  branch  of  the 
MekongV  rtvers  was  more  fully  developed  by 
the  French  than  the  land  farther  to  the 
southwest,  the  Transbassac  There  drainage 
canals  were  still  being  dug  when  the  DejM-es- 
slon  and  Wotld  War  II  disrupted  the  French 


pattern  of  colonial  development.  The  Trans- 
bassac contained  the  largest  landholdlngs, 
wnth  landlords  whose  word  was  law  through- 
out their  domains.  Fiercely  militant  Cam- 
bodian viUages.  survivors  of  the  original 
Cambodian  occupants  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
driven  south  by  the  invading  Vietnamese, 
were    (and  are)    also  found   in   the  Trans- 

To  the  north  of  the  Saigon-Tay  Minh  line 
the  lands  were  inhospitable  all  the  way  to  the 
sandy  and  abandoned  areas  on  the  Coast 
mentioned  above.  Tlie  major  river  in  tins  bar- 
ren area,  the  Dong  Nal,  was  overgrown  with 
mangroves  and  the  high  ground  beyond  the 
river  w.os  cursed  by  malaria,  a  complete  bar- 
rier to  Vietnamese  settlement.  In  the  1900s 
the  French  began  developing  the  malarial 
high  groimd;  its  red  and  grey  soils  were  good 
for  rubber,  whose  rising  price  made  cultiva- 
tion very  profitable.  The  rubber  plantations 
soon  became  more  valuable  ttian  the  Frencti 
rice  holdings  (most  large  riceland  owners 
were  Vietnamese)  and  the  rubber  plantations 
have  become  even  more  Important  to  Amer- 
icans today,  because  the  undeveloped  sur- 
rounding swamps  and  forest  provide  cover 
for  guerriUas  and  because  rubber  trees  are 
vulnerable  (they  must  grow  seven  years  be- 
fore producing)   and  easily  taxed. 

As  far  as  most  peasants  were  concerned, 
the  South  was  essentially  a  French  creation. 
The  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians  had  dug 
some  canals,  and,  U  the  French  had  never 
taken  over,  large  Indigenous  landowners  and 
a  rural  proleUriat  might  have  arisen  any- 
way. But  everywhere  Frenchmen  held  crit- 
ical posiUons;  officials  granting  land  con- 
cessions and  businessmen  Importing  foreign 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  rice.  While 
Coastal  Vietnamese  could  hate  the  French 
from  a  posiUon  of  self-confidence  because  of 
a  memory  of  pre-Prench  stablUty,  Viet- 
namese In  the  South  could  hate  the  French 
only  from  a  position  of  subjugation.  For 
the  United  States  today  this  legacy  has 
meant  that  while  the  suspicious  Coastal 
Vietnamese  feel  that  "We  don't  need  you— 
except  to  supplement  our  army,"  the  sus- 
picious Southerners  say,  "We  don't  want  you 
running  things  on  any  terms,  French  or 
American."  Therefore,  no  matter  how  terri- 
ble the  Viet  Cong  may  seem,  it  Is  -very  diffi- 
cult for  Americans  to  appear  to  crfler  a  con- 
structive alternative. 


THE    SOCTHEEN    LOWLANDS;    VIET    MINH 

AcnvrriES 
Unlike  the  North  and  the  Ctoast,  the  South 
had  several  acUve  Indigenous  organizations 
to  addition  to  the  Viet  Minh  working  against 
the  French.  The  French  had  permitted  some 
urban  political  parties  and  had  not  sup- 
pressed the  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao.  so  none 
of  these  groups  were  vulnerable  to  the  Com- 
munists' mastery  of  exile  politics.  During 
World  War  n  the  Viet  Minh  controlled  only 
a  few  villages  and  a  forested  enclave  in  the 
North;  it  started  operations  in  the  South 
too  hastily  at  the  end  of  the  War  to  take 
over  all  anti-French  activity. 

Even  before  the  War  Southern  Marxists 
were  divided.  A  strong  Trotskylte  organiza- 
tion, led  by  the  lower-class  Ta  Thu  Thau,  had 
badly  defeated  the  predominately  middle- 
class,  orthodox  Communists  in  the  elections 
of  1938.  In  1940  the  orthodox  Communists 
had  tried  to  lead  a  peasant  rebellion,  but  a 
security  leak  alerted  the  French,  the  re- 
bellion was  crushed,  and  the  Communist 
organization  was  destroyed. 

The  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  had  Improved 
their  positions  during  the  War  as  the  result 
of  a  less  hostile  administration.  A  new  group, 
Improperly  called  a  "sect,"  had  also  formed: 
the  Binh  Xuyen,  a  coalition  of  robber  bands 
around  Saigon.  Southwest  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  In  Vinh  Blnh  Province  the  Cam- 
bodian minority,  armed  by  the  French,  fought 
all  Vietnamese.  In  Kien  Hoa  Province  the 
CathoUcs  organized  a  miUtia  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  the  Viet  Minh.  At  first  the 
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various  factions  In  the  South  fought  as  much 
among  themselves  as  they  did  against  the 
French  and  the  Viet  Minh.  Only  the  consist- 
ent hostility  of  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  even- 
tual French  recognition  that  these  factions 
could  be  bargained  with  more  easily  than 
they  could  be  "pacified"  permitted  a  loose  an- 
ti-Communist coalition.  Among  the  factions 
two  great  surprises  c;ime  during  the  war 
aeainst  the  Viet  Minh.  The  Hoa  Hao,  regarded 
as  a  loose,  one-man  organization,  recovered 
after  the  assassination  by  the  Viet  Minh  of 
their  charismatic  founder.  And  the  larger 
Cao  Dal  failed  to  establish  a  secure  rural 
power  base;  not  even  a  smaU  one  could  be 
set  up  arovind  their  Pope's  residence  In  Tay 
Ninh. 

The  large  number  of  Indigenous  factions 
make  It  even  harder  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  Viet  Minh  activities  and  control  In  the 
South  than  along  the  Coast.  VUlage  land 
records,  for  example,  were  destroyed  through- 
out most  of  Vlnh  Blnh  Province.  The  French 
of  course  blamed  the  Viet  Minh.  The  Viet 
ODHg.  claiming  always  to  be  their  successors 
(but  also  careful  since  then  to  have  a  Cam- 
bodian representative  on  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front's  Central  Committee),  have  also 
given  full  credit  to  the  Viet  Minh.  But  It  is 
impossible  to  vertfv  today  who  destroyed 
which  records,  the  Viet  Minh  rebels  or  the 
antl-Vletnamese  Cambodians  armed  by  the 
French.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  unlike  In 
the  North  and  on  the  Coast  the  Viet  Minh 
were  not  the  only  organization  fighting  the 
French  and  terrorizing  landlords. 

The  Communists  fail  in  the  south 
The  Communist  party,  moreover,  revealed 
more  factionalism  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North  and  along  the  Coast.  The  first  Com- 
munist leader,  Tran  Van  Giau,  shortly  after 
World  War  II  tried  to  establish  a  tractable 
popular  front  to  the  South  which  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Viet  Minh.  When,  to  1946,  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  failed,  he  was  repu- 
diated to  the  South  and  assigned  overseas. 
Then  Nguyen  Blnh,  an  ex-member  of   the 
VNQDD    (the   Communists'   mortal   ifval   to 
the  North),  was  appototed  leader  of  the  Viet 
Minh  to  the  South.  By  1949,  according  to 
Lucien  Bodard,  Nguyen  Binh  controUed  al- 
most all  of  the  South  except  for  the  vital 
roads   connecttog   Saigon   and   Quan   Long: 
most  of  the  Transbassac;  the  seaward  tips  of 
the  Mekong  Delta  provtoces;  and.  both  sides 
of  the  "Duck's  BUI"— from  beyond  Tay  Ninh 
In  the  North  to  beyond  Sa  Dec.  across  the 
Mekong,  to  the  south.  In  1950  Nguyen  Binh 
directed  a  convenUonal  military  campaign, 
similar  to  many  of  Glap's  In  the  North,  to  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  large  cities  from  the 
French,  but  apparently  without  havtog  con- 
solidated his  control  over  many  rural  areas. 
When  this  effort  failed,  Nguyen  Btoh  was 
killed,  not  by  simple  execution,  for  he  was 
too  popular  to  the  South.  He  was  sent,  with- 
out any  rest,  with  a  small  party  of  troops 
loyal  to  Le  Duan  Into  the  worst  Cambodian 
Jimgle,  supposedly  to  find  a  new  Infiltration 
route.  When  surprised  by  a  unit  of  the  Cam- 
bodian  army.   Blnh's   nominal  subordinates 
killed  him  before   fleeing  toto  the   Jungle. 
In  1951  after  Nguyen  Blnh  came  Le  Duan. 
the  present  First  Secretary  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  Party,  and  Le  Due  Tho, 
present  head  of  the  party's  Orgbiiro,  as  rival 
leaders  to  the  South.  While  the  origins  and 
meaning  of  their  rivalry  are  not  clear,  it  cer- 
tainly dates  back  to  a  "dispute  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  the  South,  which  had  to 
be  resolved  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  himself. 

In  1954  three  short-term  regroupment 
areas  were  established  for  the  Viet  Minh  In 
the  South:  the  tip  of  the  Camau  peninsula, 
an  area  somewhat  larger  than  the  present  An 
Xuyen  Province;  the  Plain  of  Reeds,  some- 
what larger  than  the  present  Klen  Tuong 
Province;  and.  the  Xuyen  Moc-Ham  Tan 
area,  which  then  straddled  the  border  be- 
tween Cochin  China  and  Annam  and  now 
overlaps  Blnh  Tuy  and  Phouc  Tuy  Provinces. 
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At  that  time  the  Viet  Mtoh  probably  had 
two  other  base  camps.  First  was  the  present 
"Zone  C."  around  Tay  Minh  and  easily  con- 
nected to  the  Plain  of  Beeds  regroupment 
area.  Second  was  the  present  "Zone  D."  until 
recently  corresponding  to  the  Phuoc  Thanh 
Province  and  now  the  area  where  foiu-  prov- 
toces meet  northeast  of  Saigon  and  are  eas- 
ily connected  to  the  Xuyen  Moc-Ham  re- 
groupment area. 

In  the  Southern  Lowlands  the  Communist 
Party  did  not  hold  the  monopoly  on  effective, 
tested  political  organization  it  enjoyed  else- 
where in  Vietnam.  It  could  not  claim,  sim- 
ply as  director  of  the  Viet  Minh.  as  much 
respect  as  it  could  command  farther  north. 
When  Vietnam  was  divided  at  the  17th  par- 
allel in  1954  to  give  the  anti-Communists  a 
second  chance,  the  best  opportunities  for  an 
todigenous  anti-Communist  coalition  were  to 
the  Southern  Lowlands. 

THE   SOUTHERN  LOWLANDS:    DTEM 

Since  Diem  had  delegated  most  of  his 
power  along  the  Coast  to  his  brothers  Can 
and  Thuc.  the  Southern  Lowlands  tested  his 
own  ablUUes.  His  personality,  like  his  poUU- 
cal  support,  had  two  complementary  ele- 
ments: the  traditional  Vietnamese  mandarto 
of  Hue  and  the  devout,  medieval  CathoUc  of 
the  North  and  the  Coast.  He  worked  long 
toto  the  night  In  the  tradiUon  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  mandarin  or  prelate,  but  he  had 
neither  administraUve  skills  nor  charismatic 
powers.  Though  he  was  impressive  to  small 
meettogs  with  Western  diplomats  and  Jour- 
nalists, he  came  to  rely  on  his  brother  Nhu 
to  decide  which  Vietnamese  leaders  and  offi- 
cial papers  were  to  be  sent  to  his  office  and  to 
rely  on  the  semi-secret  Can  Lao  to  conUol 
the  population. 

When  Diem  became  premier  to  1954,  he 
■was  manifestly  the  representative  of  the 
American  poUcy  of  a  second  chance  south  of 
the  17th  parallel  for  the  antl-Commiinist  na- 
tionalists of  Vietnam.  The  toitial  French  pol- 
icy after  Dlen  Blen  Phu  was  to  preserve  as 
many  plantations  and  as  much  cultural  to- 
fluence  as  possible  by  sending  an  old  friend 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  (Jean  Sainteny)  to  Hanoi 
and  by  not  trying  to  develop  an  antl-(3om- 
munist  coaUUon  for  the  elecUons  scheduled 
for  1956.  The  French  still  had  close  ties  to  the 
major  opponents  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  the 
South:  Emperor  Bao  Dai,  the  recently  created 
army,  the  Blnh  Xuyen,  the  Cao  Dal,  and  the 
Hoa  Hao. 

Dlem's  first  cabinet  was  unimpressive;  It 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  blood  rela- 
tives and  In-laws.  But  the  end  of  1954  saw  a 
much  broader  cabinet.  In  which  a  majority  (8 
of  14)  was  held  by  the  Cao  Dal  and  the  Hoa 
Hao.  Both  of  these  groups  had  long  feared 
the  (Communists  and  had  Interests  which  no 
longer  corresponded  to  those  of  the  French. 
Diem  secured  his  position  by  gaining  con- 
trol over  the  army — ^wlth  substantial  Ameri- 
can help.  The  crucial  subordinates  of  Gen- 
eral mnh.  the  army's  commander  were  lured 
away  on  a  visit  to  the  much-admired  Presi- 
dent Magsavsav  of  the  Philippines  and  Gen- 
eral Hinh  was  told  bluntly  that  no  military 
aid  would  be  given  until  the  army  was  under 
complete  civilian  control  [i.e.,  Dlem's). 
Though  he  later  claimed  he  could  have 
started  a  coup  against  Diem  with  a  tele- 
phone call.  General  Hinh  yielded  and  soon 
left  for  France,  where  has  was  given  a  mili- 
tary appointment. 

Diem  then  began  to  fragment  the  sects 
represented  within  his  cabinet,  paying  sev- 
eral Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  leaders  over  »10 
million  from  American  military  aid  for 
"back  pav."  At  the  same  time,  In  early  1954, 
Western  "representatives  sympathetic  to  the 
sects  (and  hence  their  only  hope  of  getting 
the  U.S.  to  moderate  Dlem's  hostility  toward 
them)  were  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam. 
When  they  realized  Dlem's  totentlon  to  de- 
stroy their  groups,  most  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa 
Hao  leaders  joined  the  Blnh  Xuyen  leader 
on  March  5,   1955  in  demanding  a  greater 


role  to  the  cabinet.  Of  course  this  was  denied 
them. 

Although  the  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  held 
poUticai  control  over  the  Tay  Ninh  area 
northwest  of  Saigon  and  over  many  areas 
south  of  the  Mekong  River,  they  had  no  con- 
venUonal force  to  match  the  250.000-man 
armv  under  Diem,  and  their  local  exactions 
could  not  compete  with  the  »250  mlUlon  an- 
nual American  aid  given  Diem.  Even  their 
claims  to  convenUonal  military  forces  never 
reached  50,000.  The  generally  accepted  total 
of  15,000  to  20.000  for  the  Cao  Dai  forces 
grossly  exceeded  the  4.916  regular  troops  ac- 
tually subsidized  by  the  French  at  Uie  end 
of  1953.  While  the  details  of  Dlem's  negotia- 
uons  with  the  sects  are  still  cbscure.  the 
Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Hao  leaders  who  had  fought 
the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh  only  when 
necessary  could  hardly  have  expected  to  de- 
feat Dlem's  army  In  convenUonal  warfare. 
Their  resistance  must  have  been  a  desperate 
last  resort,  and  they  were  defeated  within  a 
few  months.  The  only  surviving  units  were 
four  Hoa  Hao  battalions  which  fled  up  the 
Mekong  beyond  Long  Xuyen  and  preserved 
themselves  only  by  adopUng  guerrilla  tactics 
and  hiding  amidst  the  loyal  Hoa  Hao  popu- 
lation. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Btoh  Xuyen  and 
the  sects.  Diem  had  a  chance  to  offer  a  non- 
Comimunlst.  non-sectarian  alternative  to 
niral  areas  of  the  Southern  Lowlands,  but  be 
faUed  to  make  gc«d  on  this  opportunity 
Large  areas  of  land  around  Saigon  (Btoh 
Xuyen)  and  south  of  the  Mekong  Kiver  (Cao 
Dai  and  Hoa  Hao(,  abandoned  durtog  the 
war  against  the  French,  were  taken  for  the 
settlement  of  refugees  from  the  North  (most 
of  whom  were  Ughtly-knlt  Catholic  villagers) 
without  the  permission  of  local  inhabitants 
Improved  security  to  rural  areas,  especially 
thoee  formerly  terrorlsBed  by  the  aggressive 
and  totolerant  Hoa  Hao  bands,  led  to  some 
economic  Improvement.  But  the  new  rural 
security  also  permitted  Saigon  landlords  who 
bad  not  received  rente  for  yeaxs  to  return  to 
the  countryside  on  the  heels  of  the  army  and 
to  make  exactions  to  the  form  of  "back 
rents  "  much  as  Diem  had  paid  bribes  In  the 
form 'of  "back  pay."  Even  refugee  CathoUc 
villagers,  a  basis  of  Dlem's  support  and  able 
to  publicize  their  complatots,  were  preyed 
upon  bv  national  and  provincial  officials 
nntll  thev  were  stopped  by  a  national  scandal 
and  the  dismissal  by  Diem  of  a  cooperative 
cabinet  minister. 

Diem  misrules  the  Hoa  Bao 
Hoa  Hao  areas  associated  with  the  siu-vlv- 
tog  four  battalions  were  repeatedly  attacked 
by  AR\"N  units,  and  the  one  peaceful  Hoa 
Hao  area  for  which  Information  is  avalUble 
was  badly  treated.  As  late  as  19«0.  a  Michigan 
State  University  group  found  that  Diem  s 
government  had  taken  over  aU  Hoa  Hao 
bulldtogs  without  payment  and  had  ap- 
pototed aU  non-HoB  Hao  officials  in  My 
Thuan.  a  former  Hoa  Hao  headquarters  to  a 
part  of  Vlnh  Long  Provtoce  where  8&-e0f; 
of  the  population  belonged  to  the  Hoa  Hao 
sect.  The  Americans  then  saw  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  Hoa  Hao  ceremony  on  the  Buddha's 
birthday  iniUallv  approved  to  honor  Hoa 
Hao  soldiers  klUed  fighting  the  French  and 
the  Viet  Minh.  There  were  only  350  CathoUcs 
in  the  area,  but  thev  Included  crucial  local 
officials,  like  the  district  chief,  the  district 
"information"  officer,  and  the  canton  chief. 
CathoUcs  were  aUowed  to  buUd  a  church 
instead  of  working  on  the  local  forced-labor 
construction  projects  (agrovUle)  against  the 
Viet  Cong.  Under  prodding  from  a  priest 
from  Vinh  Long,  the  seat  of  the  area's 
Bishopric,  the  district  •  information  •  officer 
was  reluctantJv  starting  an  organization  to 
propagate  Catholicism  among  the  hostile 
local  populace.  Threatening  letters  to  and 
assasstoations  of  local  officials  were  an  In- 
creasing problem  Dlem's  officials  blamed  the 
Hoa  Hao,  a-nd  the  latter  blamed  the  Viet 
Cong,   claiming  that  the  local    AR-VN  units 
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were  Infiltrated  and  useless.  Sine*  Americans 
made  only  a  few  short  visits  outside  oJ 
Saigon  between  1955  and  1962.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  If  My  Thuan's  plight  was  unusual. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
Americans  reported  no  embarassment  by 
Diems  officials  at  seeing  their  behavior  ob- 
served and  recorded. 

Even  the  Blnh  Xuyen— the  gangland  alli- 
ance which  had  controlled  the  roads  into 
Saigon,  the  city's  rackets,  and  the  French 
secret  police— were  not  replaced  by  superior 
institutions.  Brother  Nhu  ran  most  of  these 
activities,  not  for  personal  profit,  but  to  fi- 
nance the  Can  Lao  and  his  family's  political 
activities  Independently  of  U.S.  aid.  Nhu 
controlled  the  opium  trade  and  the  lotteries. 
manipulated  the  foreign  exchange  market. 
and  extorted  Saigon  businessmen.  The  only 
Blnh  Xuyen  activities  Nhu  did  not  take  over 
were  those  that  were  banned  by  his  puri- 
tanical wife,  the  famous  Mme.  Nhu. 

Mistakes  bv  the  OS.  Mission  had  a  great 
Infiuence    on'    South     Vietnam's     Increasing 
difficulties.  United  States  military  "advisers" 
made  no  effort   to  anticipate   a  resumption 
of   Viet   Mlnh   guerrilla   activities   and   con- 
verted the  new  Vietnamese  army,  originally 
created    by    the    French    for    decentralized, 
small-unit,    counter-insurgency    operations. 
Into  a  highly  centralized  conventional  force, 
consciously     Imitating    the     South     Korean 
armv    and    preparing    for    a    conventional 
Invasion    from    the    North,    The    refusal    to 
finance    Dlem's    plans    for    a    para-mllltary 
force     has     already     been     mentioned      In 
the    Mekong    Delta,    the    United    States    re- 
fused to  continue  the  French-developed  nav- 
al units  used  to  patrol  the  hundreds  of  miles 
of    rivers   and   canals    (compared    with   only 
one  major  road  south  of  Saigon  i .  These  mili- 
tary mistakes  are  being  reversed  today,  but 
without    the    slightest    hint    that     present 
Improvements  are  more  a  return  to  French 
methods  than   American   Invention     United 
States  Navy  activities  in  the  Mekong,  for  in- 
stance, are  being  publicized  as  having  been 
Inspired  by  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrlmac, 
two  American  ships  of  a  completely  different 
war  a  century  ago,  rather  than  by  methods 
successful  in  the  same  place  against  the  Viet 
Mlnh  within  the  past  generation. 

United    States   ignores  assassinations 
When  evidence  Increased  of  a  systematic 
Insurgency   as   in   reports  of   Hanoi-trained 
cadres   In   the   Highlands   and   of   assassina- 
tions and  kidnappings  concentrated  In  stra- 
tegic provinces  south   of  the  Mekong  where 
the  Viet  Mlnh  had  not  been  strong,  the  U.S. 
Sdlssion  maintained  that  the  country  was  too 
prosperous    for    an    Insurgency    to    survive. 
United  States  aid  was  mostly  in  the  form  of 
consumer   goods   sold  to   merchants   by   the 
Saigon   government,    which   then   spent   the 
proceeds   Instead   of   relying  on   local    taxes. 
The  merchants  sold  the  consumer  goods  In 
the    provinces    and    peasants    bought    them, 
without  feeling  the  slightest  gratitude  to  the 
United   States   for   not   being    taxed   harder. 
There  was  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
peasantry     had     gained    more     from     larger 
peacetime  harvests  and  Dlem's  mild  land  re- 
form and  rent  control  laws  than  had  to  be 
paid  in  rents  to  absentee  landlords.  Since  no 
prolonged  American  contact  with  rural  areas 
existed  until   1962.  it  was  surely  cavalier  to 
Ignore  totally  signs  of  trouble  and  bury  them 
under    claims    of    South    Vietnamese    rural 
"prosperity."    The    present    Administration 
line,   that  the  North  began  the  insurgency 
because  it  was  afraid  of  Dlem's  popularity, 
similarly    lacks   supporting   evidence   and   Is 
grossly  deceptive. 

The  most  grotesque  American  mistake  was 
to  conclude  that  there  was  "no  alternative" 
to  Diem  and  his  family.  The  original  reason 
for  favoring  Diem  was  a  sound  one:  Diem 
was  the  best  man  to  lead  an  anti-Commu- 
nist coalition.  Bao  Dai  had  been  discredited 
by  years  of  association  with  the  French  and 


of  high  living  In  Vietnamese  and  European 
resorts.  Diem  had  sUyed  clear  of  both  the 
French  and  the  Viet  Mlnh.  had  good  connec- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  was  a  hard 
worker.  In  1953,  in  a  "neutralist"  campaign 
that  would  be  banned  today  In  South  Viet- 
nam brother  Nhu  organized  a  party  that 
performed  well  in  the  election  held  by  the 
French.  Unfortunately.  Diem  did  not  try  to 
lead  a  coalition.  He  estabUshed  an  Ineffici- 
ent dictatorship  based  on  his  family  and 
the  Can  Lao,  preventing  legal  opposition  but 
not  providing  reforms  and  local  competition 
against  the  Viet  Cong. 

In  1960.  eighteen  leading  civilian  polltl- 
clans.  including  Suu  and  Huong,  the  best- 
known  recent  civilian  Presidential  candi- 
dates, signed  a  long  manifesto  against  Diem. 
ARVN  officers,  disgusted  by  Dlem's  preoccu- 
pation with  dividing  the  army  rather  than 
by  fighting  the  Viet  Cong,  attempted  coups 
in  1960  and  1962.  Dlem's  Jails  were  full  of 
political  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  bru- 
tally tortured;  46,000  survivors  were  released 
in  1963  and  1964. 

Yet  U.S.  policy  decided  to  reinforce  Diem 
and  the  Can  Lao  Instead  of  letting  their  do- 
mestic opponents  replace  them  before  Diem 
could  fragment  his  opposition  even  further. 
But  after  visits  by  Vice  President  Johnson 
(May    1961)     and    General    Taylor    (October 
1961)    and   a  major  speech    (June   1962)    by 
Senator    Mansfield,    one    of    Dlem's    original 
American  supporters,  calling  for  a  reapprai- 
sal, the  United  States  started  an  approach 
similar  to  the  use  of  the  Can  Lao.  Instead  of 
trying  to  pressiue  Diem  or  to  allow  his  ene- 
mies to  combine  him.  American  civilians  and 
military   officers   were   sent   to  crucial   prov- 
inces  to   "advise"   Vietnamese  civil  servants 
and  ARVN  officers,  trying  to  persuade  them 
to  work  against  the  system  being  buttressed 
by  American  aid  In  Saigon  by  taking  precisely 
those  local  Initiatives  which  would  yield  lo- 
cal   popularity    and    which    Dlem's    family 
would    not    reward    If    the    Individual's    full 
loyalty   was  doubted  In  secret  Can  Lao  re- 
ports. The  hypocrisy  and  fooUshness  of  such 
provincial  activities  In  support  of  a  hopeless 
central  government  may  be  symbolized  by 
the    American    AID    official    in    Quan?' Nam 
Province  who  unknowingly  rented  his  house 
from  a  notorious  (to  Vietnamese  neighbors) 
participant  in  local  torture  sessions. 

THE    SOtJTHERN    LOWLANDS:     START    OF    THE 
INStTRGENCY    AND  THE   VIETCONG  CADRE 

The  survival  of  at  least  one  Hoa  Hao  unit 
and   of  elements  of  the  Cao  Dal   and   Blnh 
Xuyen  forces,  coupled  w*^  the  weak  initial 
strength  provided  for  the  Viet  Cong  by  the 
Viet  Mlnh,  make  it  impossible  to  be  sure  of 
the   degree  of  North   Vietnamese  control  of 
the  insurgency  in  its  early  stages.  The  Na- 
tional    Liberation     Front     (NLF)     was    not 
started   until   December   1960,   but  even  so. 
according  to  a  May  1966  memo  issued  by  the 
U  S   Mission  in  Saigon,  survivors  of  the  sects 
■made   up   the  bulk  of  the  early  NLF  sup- 
port, although  the  alliance  was  at  all  times 
an  uneasy  one."  Yet  the  December  1961  State 
Department     booklet     meant     to     "Inform" 
Americans   and   foreigners   of   "A  Threat   to 
the  Peace:   North  Vlet-Nam's  Effort  to  Con- 
quer South  Vlet-Nam"  referred  to  the  NLP 
as    "Hanoi's   creation"    (p,   15)    and   did  not 
even  hint  at  the  participation  of  non-Com- 
munists  in   their   own   groups,   let   alone   at 
their  ever  having  provided  "the  bulk  of  early 
NLF    support."    The    return    of    Communist 
cadres  to  the  Highlands  In  1957  proves  that 
North   Vietnam   was   Involved  In   the  Insur- 
gency from  its  beginnings,  but  the  original 
degree  of  Hanoi's  control  will  remain  in  doubt 
until  a  wider  range  of  evidence  Is  publicly 
available. 

The  violent  start  of  the  Insurgency  was 
traced  by  Bernard  Fall  from  contemporary 
newspaper  reports  of  assassinations,  am- 
bushes, raids,  and  cells  of  dissidents.  The 
campaign  of  violence  began  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  where  the  Communists  were  dispro- 


portionately weak.  The  first  concentrations  of 
violence  (April  1967  to  April  1958)  were  in 
the  areas  around  Chau  Phu  and  My  The, 
presumably  establishing  a  position  on  the 
Mekong  River  where  the  Cambodian  border 
would  provide  a  convenient  sanctuary  and 
preparing  to  cut  off  the  only  roads  bringing 
rice  from  the  Delta  and  Transbassac  to 
Saigon.  / 

The  next  pair  ofHflet  Cong  targets  was 
immediately  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
of  My  Tho.  further  Isolating  Saigon  from 
the  Delta.  In  the  period  between  April  1959 
and  April  1960  Long  An  Province  had  about 
one  assassination  per  month,  and  there  were 
other  deaths  In  the  adjacent  parts  of  Hau 
Ngla  and  Kien  Tuong  Provinces. 

South  of  My  Tho,  Kien  Hoa  Province  was 
a  crucial  target,  and  captured  documents  in- 
dicated Viet  Cong  intention  to  make  Kien 
Hoa  its  model  province  for  the  Delta.  Kien 
Hoa  is  a  cluster  of  three  islands,  and  their 
inlets  offer  many  good  places  for  concealed 
depots,  hospitals,  and  rest  camps  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  Mekong  Delta  from  Chau 
Phu  At  the  same  time,  like  the  strip  of  rub- 
ber plantations  circling  Saigon  to  the  north, 
Kien   Hoa  offers   an  easily   taxed  cash  crop, 
coconuts.  The  Catholic  militia  of  the  Vinh 
Long  Bishopric  had  cleared  out  most  of  the 
Viet   Mlnh,   but   some   agents   survived   and 
went  north  In   1954.  In  eariy   1958.  in  areas 
where  the  Saigon  government  had  not  gained 
control,  some  of  these  agents  started  return- 
ing  to   their   naUve   villages.   There   was  as 
mu'-h  violence  In  Kien  Hoa  as  In  Long  An 
in    1959-60.    about    ten    assassinations    over 
twelve   months.   But   when  an   honest   mill- 
tarv  officer  was  sent  by  Diem  to  clean  up  Kien 
Hoa  he  found  far  more  (1.200)  political  pris- 
oners in  the  provincial  jail  whom  the  former 
provincial  governor  had  been  trying  to  ex- 
tori:  for  their  release.  This  military  officer,  a 
former  chief  of  counter-intelligence  on  the 
Viet  Mlnh  In  all  of  the  Southern  Lowlands, 
reopened  the  road  to  Saigon.  This  man's  suc- 
cessor also  did  well  until  he  was  transferred 
in    Mav    1963.    but   thereafter   the   situation 
deteriorated  and  proved  difficult  to  retrieve 
after  Dlem's  fall.  Today  much  of  Kien  Hoa 
Is  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong,  and  parts  of  it 
are  being  bombed. 

THE  SOUTHERN  LOWLANDS:   RECENT  EVENTS  AND 
U.S.    POLICY 

The  Southern  Lowlands  have  been  divided 
since  1964  by  the  fact  that  major  military 
operations  have  been  concentrated  north  of 
the  Mekong  River.  Few  American  ground 
troops,  and  even  fewer  North  Vietnamese 
troops  or  cadres,  have  been  operating  south 
of  the  Mekong.  Most  North  Vietnamese  units 
have  been  fighting  In  the  Highlands  and 
along  the  Coast.  Until  they  drew  away 
American  troops  from  the  Saigon  area  this 
spring.  American  operations  were  concen- 
trated on  "search  and  destroy"  missions  in 
Viet  Cong  base  areas  In  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated Plain  of  Reeds  (Kien  Tuong  Province) 
and  rubber  plantation  area  circling  Saigon 
to  the  north  (Tay  Nlnh  to  Phuoc  Tuy 
Province ) . 

Yet  the  only  large  secure  rural  area  is 
south  of  the  Mekong,  the  Hoa  Hao  strong- 
hold of  An  Giang  Province.  After  Diems 
fall  the  survivors  of  the  four  Hoa  Hao  bat- 
talions managed  to  negotiate  with  Saigon 
an  agreement  whose  terms  have  not  been 
publicized.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Hoa  Hao 
leaders  remain  in  charge  of  their  provitice 
that  the  populaUon  quickly  turns  In  \iei 
Cong  agitators  trying  to  establish  a  foot- 
hold, and  that  the  province  is  receiving  types 
of  American  aid  which  are  possible  only 
when  full  security  Is  assured,  such  as  elec- 
trification and  a  land  survey.  Unfortunately, 
the  present  An  Giang  Province  (redefinea 
on  October  1,  1964,  around  the  time  of  tne 
agreement)  is  much  smaller  than  the  areas 
controlled  by  the  Hoa  Hao  before  their  con- 
ventional defeat  and  steady  harassment  oy 
Dlem's  forces. 
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In  addition  to  the  Hoa  Hao,  the  Cam- 
bodian mlnoritv  Is  a  traditional  enemy  of 
the  Viet  Cong,  men  Giang  Province,  south 
of  An  Giang.  has  a  substantial  Cambodian 
minority  and  the  most  successful  resettle- 
ment of  Northern  refugees  in  all  of  South 
Vietnam.  Not  surprisingly.  Kien  Giang  is 
often  mentioned  as  being  more  secure  than 
most  areas.  Two  other  provinces  with  large 
Cambodian  minorities  are  Ba  Xuyen  and 
Vmh  Birh.  Cao  Dal  and  Catholic  groups, 
who  once  maintained  order  around  Quan 
Long  and  in  most  of  the  DeltA  (Vinh  Long, 
Kien  Hoa.  and  Vinh  Blnh).  are  no  longer 
mentioned   for   their   local   control. 

Most  of  the  populous  area  south  of  the 
Mekong  River  appears  to  be  Involved  In 
"live  and  let  live"  arrangements.  Local  hold- 
ers of  power,  Viet  Cong  cadres  controlling 
the  villages  (there  being  few  local  notables 
because  of  the  predominance  of  absentees 
ownership)  and  ARVIN  units  stationed  In 
the  district  town  (there  being  few  civilian 
disuict  chiefs),  do  not  challenge  each  other 
openly  or  with  violence.  The  Viet  Cong 
cadres  do  not  expect  to  take  over  the  district 
towns  from  the  ARVN,  especially  when  these 
towns  are  protected  by  artillery  and  air- 
power.  At  the  same  time,  the  local  ARVN 
officers,  whether  In  civilian  or  military  posts, 
do  not  expect  to  challenge  the  Viet  Cong 
seriously  In  the  vlUages. 

THE  VIETCONG ;  THE  CADRE,  HIS  SOCIAL  BOLE  AND 
HIS    MISLEADING    TACTICS 


Since  most  violence  and  struggle  move- 
ments occurred  in  the  Southern  Lowlands, 
eventually  entirely  under  Viet  Cong  direc- 
tion, It  is  vital  to  treat  separately  the  basis 
of  Viet  Cong  activity.  This  basis  is  a  Com- 
munist political  and  social  Innovation,  the 
local  cadre,  and  subtle  political  tactics  which 
make  detection  of  his  activity  and  a  response 
by  the  legal  government  very  difficult.  The 
Viet  Cong  cadres  are  the  only  effective  link 
between  many  Vietnamese  villages  and  cen- 
tralized commands,  and  they  are  the  strong- 
est such  link  In  Vietnamese  history. 

The  Viet  Cong  cadre  Is  almost  always  an 
ambltiotis  local  jjerson  who  has  been  trained 
to  live  with  the  people  of  his  village,  to  seek 
out  thoee  with  grievances  against  Saigon- 
appointed  local  officials  and  against  local 
notables  and  to  provide  Incidents  which  mo- 
blll.w  the  peasantry  against  the  government. 
Land  reform,  for  Instance,  is  not  an  abstract 
goal  for  the  cadre  and  his  followers — instead 
it  provides  patronage  for  political  power. 
Landless  tenants  who  Join  the  cause  are 
given  plots  of  absentee  landlords  and  owners 
of  medium-sized  plots  still  living  In  the  vil- 
lage often  join  the  Viet  Cong  to  protect  their 
holdings. 

In  each  village,  the  Viet  Cong  cadre  starts 
a  series  of  front  organizations  which  eventu- 
ally should  Include  every  villager.  There  are 
Liberation  Fronts  for  farmers,  for  their  wives, 
for  their  children,  and  for  old  villagers.  At 
first,  only  a  nominal  membership  fee  is  re- 
quested, but  enthusiastic  members  recruit 
their  neighbors  and  eventually  social  pres- 
sure forces  everyone  to  join  and  to  partici- 
pate actlvelv.  If  a  village  Is  hesitajit  or  hos- 
tile toward  the  Viet  Cong,  the  cadre  mobilizes 
greater  hostility  toward  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment by  calling  In  a  Viet  Cong  military  unit 
from  another  area  and  provoking  air  strikes 
or  artillery  fire  from  nearby  ARVN  or  U.S. 
forces. 

Even  In  contested  villages,  the  Viet  Cong 
cadre  Is  the  most  knowledgeable  about  local 
affairs.  He  deputizes  children  to  report  on 
who  enters  and  leaves  the  village  and  on 
what  newspapers  are  read  and  what  radio 
stations  are  listened  to.  As  the  cadre's  con- 
trol increases,  he  announces  more  rules,  "re- 
quests contributions"  (taxes),  and  recruits 
troops,  and  villagers  are  increasingly  care- 
ful to  obey  him. 

Thorough  investigation  of  their  training 
and  Internal  messages,  together  with  lengthy 


Interviews  with  cadres  who  have  come  over  as 
individuals  through  the  Chleu  Hoy  amnesty 
program,  have  shown  that  the  Viet  Cong  ca- 
dres assigned   below  the  provincial   or  dis- 
trict level  are  not  usually  Ideologically  mo- 
tivated. Just  as  many  Vietnamese  learned  to 
speak  French  as  a  path  to  power,  without 
necessarily  liking  Frenchmen,  so  many  low- 
level  cadres  seem  to  have  learned  and  ap- 
plied new  political  methods  to  take  over  their 
native  vilhiges  with,out  necessarily  liking  the 
Communists  who  trained  tliem.  Cadres  from 
middle   class   backgrounds,   who   are   better 
educated  and  perform  vital  skilled  functions, 
as  in   propagiuida   and  mecUclne,  may  even 
become   inwardly   hostile    to   the   Viet   Cong 
conamand  because  It  mechanically  gives  pref- 
erential   promotions    to    their    lower    class 
rivals.  The  cadre's  chief  concern  Is  with  his 
new  social  and  political  role,  as  tlie  proir>ot€r 
of  non-famllv  social  ties  and  as  a  new  bu- 
reaucratic link  between  the  vUlage  and  the 
outside  world,  interpreting  comniiUids  from 
the  center  and  communicating  village  griev- 
ances back  to  it. 

Two  tactics  are  crucial  to  a  cadre-based  In- 
surgency. The  first  Is  the  use  of  terror,  which 
is  directed  not  simply  at  eliminating  enemies 
but  more  at  manlptiiatlng  the  survivors.  Be- 
fore a  man  Is  assassinated  or  kidnapped,  he 
usually  receives  a  threatening  letter  listing 
grievances  against  him  and  warning  him  to 
change  his  wavs.  At  the  time  of  an  assassina- 
tion or  kidnapping,  a  list  of  the  offenses  for 
which  he  is  being  punished  is  pinned  to  his 
clothing,  or  posted  on  a  biUlding,  or  read  off 
to  his  frightened  family  and  neighbors. 

Until  the  last  few  vears,  the  Viet  Cong  had 
a  "Robin  Hood"  image,  gained  by  killing  and 
publicizing  many  obviously  corrupt  officials. 
As  a  result,  assassinations  on  false  charges  of 
honest  and  able  officials,  the  insurgency's 
worst  enemies,  were  sometimes  believed  and 
did  not  provoke  the  local  hosttllty  toward  the 
Viet  Cong  that  an  air-strike  does  against 
Saigon.  Furthermore,  not  only  are  Viet  Cong 
methods  of  violence  InherenUy  more  selective 
than  those  of  ARVN  and  U.S.  forces,  but  the 
political  intelligence  of  a  Viet  Cong  cadre  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  typical  Viet- 
namese or  American  local  official  on  rapid 
rotation.  Because  of  his  better  information, 
the  Viet  Cong  cadre  gets  more  political  lever- 
age from  his  carrots  and  sticks  than  our  side 
does.  AtUcks  on  the  most  able  men  as  well 
as  on  the  most  corrupt  clearly  indicates  that 
Viet  Cong  cadres  are  seeking  power  in  their 
villages  and  not  simply  reforms. 

The  second  crucial  tactic  is  that  of  the 
"coexistence"  village,  where  the  Viet  Cong 
cadre,  the  village  notables,  the  Saigon  ap- 
pointed district  chief,  and  local  AIA"N  officer 
"won't  fight"  and  'live  and  let  live,"  Jockey- 
ing for  political  position  without  open  resort 
to  violence.  Once  a  village's  front  organiza- 
tions have  started  up  a  Viet  Cong  cadre  is 
not  supposed  to  provoke  attacks  for  fear  of 
being  shown  as  unable  to  defend  his  people. 
By  day.  such  villages  are  supposed  to  admit 
Joint  teams  of  American  medical  personnel 
and  Saigon-trained  propagandists.  These 
vUlages  all  use  Saigon  governnient  Identity 
cards.  In  such  villages.  Viet  Cong  cadres 
would  encourage  participation  in  Saigon's 
elections  In  order  to  keep  all  identity  cards 
in  good  standing,  and  the  cadre*  would  also 
oppose  mutilating  ballots  which  could  be 
traced  to  their  districts. 

While  this  balance  of  local  power  \s  stoble. 
neither  the  Viet  Cong  cadres  nor  the  ARVN 
officers  can  formalize  their  Ucit  arrangement. 
Viet  Cong  cadres  can  get  amnesty  only  as 
individuals  through  the  Chleu  Hoy  program, 
and  If  a  cadre  were  to  bring  over  his  small 
military  force  with  him.  It  would  be  impris- 
oned for  treason  or  placed  under  the  district 
ARVN  officer.  out«ide  of  the  control  of  the 
amneetied  cadre  and  his  village,  "Coexis- 
tence" ARVN  officers  have  enough  trouble 
avoiding  taunts  that  they  "won't  fight"  wlth- 


be  shared  locally.  In  short,  while  the  cadres 
and  the  officers  can  forestall  disruption  from 
their  commands  by  reporting  back  that  all  Is 
quiet  (but  not  yet  quiet  enough  to  become 
a  Viet  Cong  base  camp  or  for  landlords  to 
return  for  their  rents)  and  by  avoiding 
violence  which  would  attract  attention  to 
their  area,  thev  can  do  nothing  constructive 
to  promote  their  common  Interests  and  those 
of  the  populations  they  rule. 

Unfortunately,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  or  advisers  disrupts  the   tacit  peace 
and  brings  on  violent  incidents  without  being 
able  to  change  the  basic  division  of  authority. 
North  Vietnamese  units  can  not  capture  dis- 
trict towns,  and  American  forces,  short  of  a 
full    counter-Insurgency    operation,    cannot 
capture  the  villages.  Americans  usually  can- 
not provide  a  direct  alternative  to  the  Viet 
Cong,  even  if  a  village's  cadre  has  become 
unpopular,  because  mistrust  of  a  return  to 
colonlaUsm  Is  stronger  than  dislike  of  the 
Viet    Cong.   Under   Diem   villagers   south    of 
S.ilgon  openly  referred  to  the  government  as 
the"My-Dlem'  regime  the  "American-Diem" 
regime.  In  one  Mekong  DelU  village  where 
the  peasants  disliked  the  Viet  Cong  a  young 
AR\T*  officer  began  to  make  good  impression 
last  year  and  he  was  warned  m  time  to  leave 
each"  time  the  Viet  Cong  assa.sslnatlon  squad 
visited  the  village.  But  when  an  American 
W..S    assigned    to    advise    him    the    vUlagers 
changed  their  minds  decided   that  the  Viet 
Cong  were  right  In  opposing  even  good  offi- 
cials from  Saigon  because  they  would  bring 
American    control    and    allowed    the    next 
assassination  squad  to  kill  the  young  KRVS 
officer. 


out  trying  to  suggest  to  Saigon  that  power 


LINOTRON— FASTEST  TiTESETTING 
MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  report  on  an  impor- 
tant scientific  (development  in  the  world 
ol  printing. 

It  Is  an  electronic  typesetting  system 
•R-hich  composes  words  on  film  at  speeds 
of  more  than  1,000  characters  per  second. 
It  is  now  in  use  at  the  Government 
Pi-inting  Office. 

Called  Linotron,  it  is  the  fastest  type- 
setting machine  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
first  ever  to  set  an  entire  page  of  type  at 
one  time.  All  previous  metliods  compose 
tvpe  one  line  at  a  time. 
"  Linotron  uses  a  highly  advanced  tele- 
vision technique  where  the  functions  of 
256  television  cameras  are  applied  to  set 
pages  from  computer  programed  tapes. 
At  its  average  pace  of  1.000  characters 
per  second,  the  system  completes  a  book- 
slze  page  every  5  seconds  with  no  time 
loss  between  pages.  It  could  typeset  the 
Bible  in  about  77  minutes,  a  job  which 
took  Johannes  Gutenberg  nearly  5  years 
in  the  15th  century. 

The  system  is  the  result  of  more  than 
4  vears  of  joint  development  effort  by  tlie 
CBS  Laboratories  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  a  divi- 
sion of  ELTRA  Corp. 

At  formal  ceremonies  on  Monday,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden],  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  described 
Linotron  as  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  typesetting  since  the  invention 
of  the  Unotype  machine  in  1886.  He  said: 
In  the  effort  to  cope  with  the  information 
explosion,  a  major  bottleneck  has  been 
eliminated.  For  the  first  time,  man  is  able 
to  compose  typography  at  computer  speeds— 
not  a  line  at  a  time,  but  over  an  entire  page 
In  any  sequence  of  characters  desired    It  is 
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an  amazing  machine  and  will  save  the  gov- 
ernment thoiisands  of  dollars. 

Immediately  following  the  ceremonies, 
the  Linotron  began  work  on  a  Defense 
Supply  Agency  stock  catalog  job  of 
nearly  50.000  pages.  Formerly  reproduced 
from  computer  printout  copy,  the  cata- 
log, as  typeset  by  Linotron.  will  save  the 
Government  an  estimated  $250,000  an- 
nually. 

James  L.  Harrison,  the  head  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  said  that  up 
to  40  percent  of  the  bulk  of  large  print- 
ing jobs  can  be  saved  with  the  use  of 
one  Linotron  system.  The  GPO  will  re- 
ceive a  second  system  later  this  year. 
He  added: 

The  use  of  two  Linotron  systems  will  repay 
the  government's  *2  million  investment  in 
less  than  two  years. 

An  even  more  advanced  version  of 
Linotron.  designed  to  reproduce  pictures 
as  well  as  type,  is  now  being  built  by 
CBS  Laboratories  and  Mergenthaler  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command. 
J.  A.  Keller,  president  of  ELTRA  Corp., 
said: 

Linotron  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
future  of  printing  and  publishing.  The  sys- 
tems now  in  existence  and  those  presently 
being  built  are  sophisticated  and  have  great 
capacity,  but  development  work  is  continu- 
ing. 

Linotron  la  expanding  Into  a  whole  family 
of  systems  involving  computer  typesetting, 
and  can  be  tailored  to  individual  needs  in 
the  fields  of  general  printing,  boolc  publish- 
ing, newspapers   and  computer  printout. 

The  development  of  the  Linotron  was 
led  bv  Kenneth  Moore,  general  manager 
of  CBS  Laboratories'  Graphic  Systems 
Department,  according  to  Dr.  Peter  C. 
Goldmark.  president  and  director  of  re- 
search of  CBS  Laboratories,  who  said : 

The  principles  on  which  the  Linotron  de- 
velopments are  based  lend  themselves  to 
fundamentallv  new  methods  of  selectively 
retrieving  and  randomly  recording  extreme 
resolution  alpha  numeric  symbols  or  pictvire 
material.  An  entirely  new  generation  of  full 
page  character  and  picture  typesetting  sys- 
tems will  evolve  from  the  first  phzise  of  our 
development  work  which  resulted  in  the 
Linotron  machine  placed  into  operation  to- 
day. 

It  is  gratifying  to  CBS  Laboratories  that 
such  diverse '  government  projects  as  CBS 
Laboratories'  Lunar  Orblter  development  and 
the  Linotron  shared  In  many  of  our  funda- 
mental technologies. 

The  heart  of  the  radically  new  com- 
posing system  is  an  electronic  tube  de- 
veloped by  CBS  Laboratories,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Moore.  From  a  set  of  glass 
plate  type  character  grids,  letters,  nu- 
merals and  symbols  are  projected  onto  a 
light-sensitive  surface  of  the  tube. 

Mr.  Moore  said: 

The  tube  essentially  performs  the  function 
of  television  cameras,  each  aimed  at  a  ditfer- 
ent  character. 

On  command  from  a  coded  computer  tape. 
the  tube  releases  the  characters — in  the 
form  of  electrons,  which  are  amplified  into 
video  signals — and  allows  them  to  appear  In 
any  desired  position  and  size  on  the  screen 
of  "a  unique  cathode  ray  tube.  The  tube  can 
display  180  times  more  detailed  type  and  pic- 
ture information  than  an  ordinary  televi- 
sion receiver.  As  the  characters  appear  on 
the  screen— faster  than  the  human  eye  can 
detect — they  are  Instantly  recorded  on  film 
In  front  of  the  screen. 


Although  Linotron  averages  1,000 
characters  per  second  for  extreme  high- 
quality  reproduction,  it  can  run  as  fast 
as  10,000  characters  per  second  for  print 
of  typewriter  quality.  There  are  no  mov- 
ing parts  except  for  advancing  the  film 
and  changing  the  glass  grids  to  different 
type  styles.  Each  of  these  motions  takes 
a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Computer  programdng  codes  to  operate 
Linotron  were  developed  by  Mergen- 
thaler Unotype  Co.,  prime  contractor  of 
the  system.  Basic  copy  to  be  printed  is 
first  punched  on  paper  tape  along  with 
instructions  for  page  makeup,  indenta- 
tion, type  changes  and  other  informa- 
tion. The  paper  tape  is  then  converted  to 
magnetic  tape  by  the  computer,  which 
adds  directions  for  spacing  and  hyphen- 
ating. 

Mr.  Harrison  observed: 

Almost  20  percent  of  the  total  $1  billion 
Federal  printing  program  now  Involves 
photographic  reproduction  of  Information 
fed  out  directly  from  computers.  This  Is 
somewhat  like  reproducing  an  endless  tele- 
gram, with  its  accompanying  poor  quality, 
hard  to  read  type  and  mammoth  waste  of 
paper 

Mr.  Harrison  emphasized: 

Because  It  uses  magnetic  tap*,  Linotron 
will  free  computers  to  do  other  Jobs.  A  com- 
puter can  put  Information  on  tape  many 
times  faster  than  It  can  print  the  same  In- 
formation on  paper. 


that  bill,  we  will  consider  the  State.  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  And  then  perhaps  NASA  and  fi- 
nally public  works. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  not  necessarily  in 
that  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  nec- 
essarily in  that  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  the  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce 
appropriation  bill  will  follow  the  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  referred 
to  it  as  the  second  in  a  series,  but  I  then 
stated  that  these  would  not  necessarily 
follow  in  that  order.  The  transportation 
appropriation  bill  will  be  first. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  that  bill  will 
not  come  up  before  next  Tuesday.  I  hope 
that  can  be  arranged  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
leadership  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  as 
far  as  possible,  I  am  sure. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  to  fully  confirm  my  under- 
standing, that  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, mav  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  query  from  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

The  Williams  amendment  will  be 
made  the  pending  amendment  tonight 
before  we  adjourn.  We  will  adjourn  un- 
til 9:30  tomorrow  morning  under  the 
previous  agreement.  There  will  be  no 
more  than  15  minutes  for  morning  busi- 
ness, after  which  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Williams 
amendment  and,  under  the  previous 
agreement,  up  to  45  minutes  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  Williams  amendment. 

So  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
a  vote  by  10:30  tomorrow  morning  on  the 
Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  one  further  in- 
quiry. As  I  understand  it,  when  action  is 
completed  on  the  pending  bill,  the  next 
order  of  business  will  be  the  so-called 
transportation  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  also  my  understanding. 
There  are  four  appropriation  bills  on  the 
calendar,  and  it  is  my  understanding, 
after  talking  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  the 
first  of  those  appropriation  bills  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  will  be  the 
transportation  bUl. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  also  that 
after  we  complete  the  consideration  of 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    381 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike  out 
everything  through  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "sum  of  $2,060,000,000 
of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriatea 
or  made  available  by  appropriation  Act  shall 
not  exceed  $295,000,000  for  the  purpose  oi 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title 
I  of  such  Act,  $579,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  I.  $1,022,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II.  $-0- 
000  000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
A  of  title  III,  $27,000,000  for  the  PU^T^*; 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III,  $70,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V.  $1d,- 
000  000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
VI.  and  $31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  title  VIII,  and'. 


On  page  26,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con- 
solidated as  a  new  part  of  such  title  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows : ". 

On  page  37,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "and  part 
D  of  this  title". 

Beginning  with  line  17  on  page  40.  strike 
out  everything  through  line  12  on  page  46. 

Beginning  with  Une  8  on  page  78.  strike 
out  everything  through  line  21  on  page  86. 

Redesignate  sections  104  through  106  as 
sections  103  through  105.  respectively,  and 
redesignate  sections  109  through  113  as  sec- 
tions 106  through  110,  respectively. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds  so  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  whether  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  final  vote  on  the  pov- 
erty program  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sanguine  that  we  can  have  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bill  reasonably  early 
tomorrow.  Of  course,  I  would  have  to  tell 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  doubtful  things  aie  very  uncertain. 
It  is  possible  that  the  bill  will  go  over. 
However,  I  am  pretty  confident  that  we 
can  finish  the  bill  tomorrow,  and  that 
there  will  be  votes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  o:  New  Jersey.  I  can 
now  answer  the  question  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  New  Jersey  who  just 
called  me,  Elston  Howard,  who  catches 
for  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  He  has  offered 
me  two  tickets  for  the  game.  I  will  call 
him  back  and  tell  him  I  will  have  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sorry.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  can  make  it  for  the  third  game. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  without  taking  time  from 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  P-111  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing recent  months,  Congress  and  the 
American  public  have  received  much  in- 
formation regarding  serious  problems 
which  continue  to  plague  the  F-IU  air- 
craft program.  There  have  been  many 
news  articles  and  broadcasts  about  the 
TFX,  as  it  was  originally  called.  They 
have  been  extremely  interesting  and 
quite  enlightening  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  many  millions  of  citizens 
who  are  concerned  with  our  national  de- 
fense capability.  A  number  of  these  ac- 
counts have  been  printed  in  the  Record 
at  my  request. 

Another  excellent  article,  entitled 
"The  Critics  Paint  an  Airplane  Lemon," 
by  Ralph  K.  Bermett,  appeared  in  the 
October  2,  1967,  issue  of  the  National 
Observer.  I  wish  to  commend  the  author 
for  having  placed  the  troubles  of  this 
F-111  biservice  aircraft  in  proper  per- 
spective for  discerning  and  interested 
readers. 

We  recall  that  it  was  almost  5  years 
ago  that  research  and  development  for 
this  airplane  was  initiated.  It  is  now  con- 
ceded that  the  Navy  version,  the  F-lllB, 
is  more  than  2 '2  years  behind  schedule. 
We  all  know  that  the  total  costs  of  the 
original  TFX  aircraft,  as  estimated  in 


1962,  have  now  more  than  doubled.  The 
cost  of  approximately  1,300  of  these 
planes  which  we  now  propose  to  buy  has 
spiraled  to  more  than  double  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  more  than  1,700  we 
originally  intended  to  procure.  It  also  is 
well  known  that  Pentagon  officials  have 
admitted  in  congressional  hearings  that 
both  the  Na\'y  and  Air  Force  versions  of 
the  plane  are  seriously  deficient  in  speci- 
fied combat  mission  performance. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Bennett  indicates 
that  a  primary  cause  for  the  multiple 
problems  of  the  F-111  is  found  in  the 
insistence  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  dubious  goal  of  "commonality" 
between  both  versions  take  precedence 
over  the  vital  objective  of  attaining  weap- 
onry effectiveness.  When  an  airplane's 
costs  escalate  and  when  its  performance 
is  sacrificed  to  maintain  an  unrealistic 
concept  like  commonahty,  the  heralded 
theory  of  "cost  effectivness"  produces, 
as  it  has  in  this  instance,  an  aircraft 
which  military  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
now  privately  refer  to  as  a  "clunker." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  implying  that 
commonality  cannot  be  a  valid  and  eco- 
nomical concept.  Money  can  certainly  be 
saved  by  ordering  the  procurement  of  a 
common  weapon  when  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  services  are  identical. 
There  is  no  way,  however,  to  build  with 
identical  parts  an  effective  single  weapons 
system  which  will  carry  out  separate  and 
widely  diverse  military  missions.  Mr. 
Bennett's  article  points  out  that  the  TFX 
program  was  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
drastically  different  design  and  perform- 
ance characteristics  of  a  Navy  plane 
weighing  50,000  pounds  and  an  Air  Force 
plane  weighing  90,000  pounds.  The  re- 
sult is  an  80,000-pound  hybrid  craft  that 
cannot  capably  perform  to  the  require- 
ments of  either  service. 

The  original  insistence  upon  common- 
ality, by  amateurs  in  the  Pentagon,  de- 
spite the  warnings  of  expert  engineers 
and  technicians  that  in  this  case  the  con- 
cept was  neither  valid  nor  feasible,  is  one 
of  the  glaring  and  most  critical  mistakes 
made  in  the  F-111  program.  The  stub- 
born refusal  of  top  Pentagon  officials  to 
admit  the  basic  error  of  applying  the 
commonality  concept  to  this  program  has 
compounded  and  intensified  the  F-lll's 
fundamental  problems  in  almost  5  years 
of  research  and  development  and  caused 
the  costs  to  soar  while  the  weaponry  ef- 
fectiveness has  alarmingly  sagged.  It  is 
now  crystal  clear  that  a  complete  rede- 
sign of  the  airplane  in  both  its  versions 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  two  in- 
dividual weapons  systems  that  would 
meet  the  separate  needs  of  the  services 
and  the  initial  operational  requirements 
specified  by  the  Na\'y  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bennett's  article  in  the  Na- 
tional Observer  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
|FYom  the  National  Observer.  Oct.   2,   1967] 

.^FTERBfRN    FOR    MR.    McNAMARA:    THE    CRITICS 

Paint  an  Airplane  Lemon 
(By  Ralph  K.  Bennett) 
".  .  .  //  the  military  reaUy  must  fly.  why 
can't   it   buy   one   machine   and    take   turns 
using  it?" — President  Calvin  Coolidge. 


F-111  Jxirn  TFX  out  of  Robert  Strange 
McNamara.  On  paper  It  Is  the  most  sophis- 
ticated, flexible,  yet  economic  air-weapons 
system  yet  devised — a  single  airplane  capable 
of  jjerforming  the  divergent  missions  of  both 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  In  reality  it  may  be  the 
most  costly  bungle  In  the  not-too-tidy  his- 
tory of  American  mlUtary  procurement — a 
multibilUon-dollar  farrago,  which  may  not 
only  place  an  Imposition  on  the  taxpayer  but 
may  also  compromise  national  defense 

■What  to  do  about  it?  Men  of  good  will  are 
torn  by  indecision.  On  the  one  hand  they 
listen  as  starchy  U.S.  Sen.  John  McClellan. 
Arkansas  Democrat,  says  the  plans  ought  to 
be  scrapped  now,  while  there's  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  listen  to  Mr.  McNamara's 
continuing  insistence  that  the  plane  can  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  which  It  was  built, 
and  maybe  more. 

The  F-111  Is  the  most  controversial  weap- 
ons system  ever  built,  and  last  week  the  con- 
troversy showed  no  signs  of  slackening  off. 
The  Dielense  Department  says  the  sleek. 
"swing  wing"  Jet  represents  a  bundle  of  tech- 
nological firsts.  Critics  argue  that  It  has 
established  some  other  "firsts." 

They  believe  the  F-lll  represents  the  first 
Instance  of  a  multlbillion-doUar  defense 
project  being  undertaken  entirety  on  the 
bas!,s  0/  roup'i  figures,  never  set  down  for 
accounting,  but  merely  stashed  away  "In  his 
head"  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

They  believe  the  F-111  Is  the  first  major 
air-weapons  system,  already  scheduled  for 
complete  integration  into  national  defense, 
that  has  reached  its  fifth  year  of  develop- 
ment without  meeting  the  stendards  orig- 
inally set  for  it.  and  vnthout  operating  with 
complete  reliability. 

They  believe  the  F-111  represents  the  first 
time  that  a  highly  qualified  military  selec- 
tion board  has  been  overruled  on  Its  selection 
of  an  aircraft  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  this  particular  instance,  the  board  was 
given  no  opportunity  to  explain  why  it  pre- 
ferred an  alternate  design  to  the  F-111 
through  four  reviews  of  the  project. 

They  believe  the  F-111  is  the  first  major 
U.S.  rnllltary  aircraft  to  have  doubled  and 
perhaps  tripled  in  cost  before  ever  becoming 
operational  Expected  to  average  about  $3.- 
000.000  per  plane  at  the  outset  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  F-111  now  bears  a  price  tag  of 
about  $6,000,000  for  the  Air  Force  version, 
$8,000,000  for  the  Navy  version. 

THE    SWINGING    WING 

General  Dynamics,  of  Port  Worth,  which 
won  out  over  the  Boeing  Co  for  the  contract 
to  build  the  F-111.  Is  now  working  feverishly 
to  make  the  plane  a  semblance  of  what  It 
was  originally  intended  to  be.  Theoretically, 
the  secret  of  the  F-lll's  "success"  Is  Its  vari- 
able sweep  wing.  With  the  wing  extended  at 
right  angles  to  the  fuselage,  the  plane  should 
have  the  capability  of  taking  ofT  and  landing 
at  verv  low  speeds  over  a  very  short  distance. 
If  it  sweeps  its  wing  back  60  degrees,  the  F- 
111  should  be  able  to  fly  at  Mach  2  5  (about 
1.650  mp.h.)  at  very  high  altitudes  With 
wings  swept  entirely  back,  the  plane  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a  delta-wing  Jet.  and 
should  be  able  to  streak  along  at  supersonic 
speeds  at  tree-top  level,  thus  avoiding  enemy 
radar. 

This  amazing  versatility,  envisioned  back 
in  1962.  was  to  be  the  one-plane  answer  to 
the  differing  needs  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navv.  At  that  time,  the  Air  Force  wanted  a 
heavy  (between  80.000  and  90.000  pounds), 
slim,  sleek,  and  strong  fighter-bomber  able 
to  defend  Itself  and  able  to  make  sustained 
supersonic  "dashes  "  beneath  enemy  radar. 
The  Air  Force  was  already  undertaking  pre- 
liminary study  of  such  a  plane. 

The  Navy,  meanwhile,  was  seeking  a  suc- 
cessor to  its  highly  successful  McDonnell 
F-4  fighter.  The  Navy  wanted  a  plane  with 
the  capability  of  protecting  the  fleet  from 
aerial  attack  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fleet 
Itself.    It    had    to    be    light    (no    more    than 
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50  000  pounds)  and  short  (for  aircraft  car- 
rier stowage);  and  stubby,  (to  permit  pilot 
and  copilot  to  sit  slde-by-slde) .  The  plane 
must  of  course  be  capa.ble  of  short  Uke-ofl 
and  landing,  must  have  a  long  range,  and 
must  be  able  to  •'loiter"  for  great  lengths  of 
time,  watching  for  approaching  enemy  air- 
craft. It  would  defend  the  fleet  by  firing 
sophisticated  PhoenUc  mlssUes.  computerized 
to  select  and  destroy  the  most  dangerous  of 
incoming  targets. 

Both  services  were  playing  with  the  Idea 
of  a  swing-wing  aircraft  for  their  needs  when 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  came  Into  office 
and  Mr  McNamara  went  to  the  Pentagon. 
Mr.  McNamara's  zeal  In  cutting  out  unnec- 
essary duplication  between  the  services  Is 
already  legend.  When  ha  saw  that  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  were  planning  to  develop 
two  swlng-wlng  planes,  he  reasoned  that  If 
they  both  were  to  build  and  buy  the  same 
swlng-wlng  aircraft  there  would  be  a  tre- 
mendo\»  saving  In  research  and  development 
and  production  costs. 

This  new  plane.  In  short,  would  be  the 
synthesis  of  Mr.  McNamara's  gospel  of  "com- 
monality." It  is  In  many  ways  a  sound  gospel, 
preaching  as  It  does  that  the  various  military 
services  can  save  a  lot  of  money  by  using  the 
same  basic  Items  wherever  possible,  from  belt 
buckles,  to  boots,  to  butcher's  smocks.  But 
now  commonality  was  to  be  carried  Into  the 
realm  of  a  sophisticated  weapons  system. 
There  the  trouble  began.  Mr.  McNamara  saw 
lltUe  difference  In  the  mission  requirements 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  He  ordered 
Joint  development  "of  a  single  aircraft  of 
genuine  tactical  utility  to  both  services"  in 
a  now  famous  memorandum  of  Sept.  1.  1961. 
The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  grumbled,  but 
a  Joint  Source  Selection  Board  was  formed  to 
establish  criteria  and  select  the  best  design 
offered  by  contractors. 

TOO    MXrm    COMPROMISING 

The    problem    of    commonality    pervaded 
work  on  the  plane,  then  designated  TFX  for 
Tactical   Fighter   ExperlmenUil.   Neither    the 
N&vy  nor  the  Air  Force  felt  a  truly  superior 
weapon*  system  was  possible.  There  was  sim- 
ply too  much  compromising.  ".  .  .  The  In- 
compatablllty  of  requirements  led  the  Navy 
to  say  that  the  things  that   made  the  Air 
Force  plane  better,  made  the  Na\7  airplane 
worse,"  said  George  Spangenberg,  evaluation 
director   of   the   Bureau   of   Naval   Weapons. 
He  and  other  officials  said  commonality  would 
present  great  dlfllculty  for  any  manufacturer. 
The  two  services  Anally  did  achieve  com- 
promises    on     performance,     weight,     and 
various    aircraft    characteristics.    The    two 
companies  offering  the  best  designs  to  meet 
the  Joint  service  terms  were  General  Dynam- 
ics and  the  Boeing  Co.  Both  offered  swing- 
wing  planes  of  very  similar  configuration,  al- 
though   the    Boeing    design    had    large    air 
scoops  above  and  behind  the  coclcpit,  which 
made    It    easily    recognizable.    Neither    de- 
signer could  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
services.  Pour  times  they  reworked  their  de- 
signs and  presented  them  to  the  Source  8e- 
lecUon   Board.   Through   all   four   gro-rounis 
the  members  of  the  board  preferred  the  Boe- 
\ng  design    It  had  longer  range,  greater  fire 
power,   could    carry   a   greater   selection   of 
weapons,    used   thrust   re%ersers    instead   of 
air  brakes,  and  It  was  about  2,000  pounds 
lighter.  The  high-mounted  air  scoops  meant 
there  was  less  chance  of  damage  to  Jet  en- 
gines from   foreign  objects  sucked   In   from 
the  ground.  They  also  minimized  the  pos- 
slbUliy  of  exhaust  from  a  fired  missile  blast- 
ing into  the  engine,  cutting  off  its  air  supply, 
and  thereby  conking  it  out.  They  felt  that 
Boeing  management  expertise,  and  the  fact 
that    the   Boeing    plane   was   lighter,    would 
make  its  plane  more  economical. 

The  Source  Selection  Board  made  Its  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Air  Force  Council,  con- 
sisting of  nine  generals  and  (becaiise  of  the 
Joint  effort)  three  admirals.  On  Nov.  8.  1962, 
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the  Air  Force  Council  met.  Its  chairman, 
Air  Force  Gen.  WUllam  F.  McKee.  recalled 
that  "because  of  the  clear  operational  su- 
periority of  the  Boeing  aircraft  and  other 
factors,  the  Air  Force  Council,  with  Navy 
members,  voted  unanimously  to  reconmiend 
Boeing  as  a  source  .  .  ."  for  the  new  air- 
craft. The  council  said  the  Boeing  design 
advantage  over  General  Dynamics  was  "clear 
and  substantial." 

Secretary  McNamara  turned  down  the  de- 
cision and  chose  General  Dynamics.  In  a 
memorandum  of  Nov.  21.  1962.  he  criticized 
the  "excessive  optimism"  of  Boeing  reflected 
In  Its  design,  and  ordered  acceptance  of 
General  Dynamics'  proposal  "on  the  basis 
that  It  proposes  the  greater  degree  of  com- 
monness, contemplates  the  use  of  conven- 
tional materials  (Boeing  had  urged  use  of 
titanium),  provides  the  higher  confidence  In 
structural  design,  and  offers  the  better  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  the  aircraft  desired  on 
schedule  and  within  the  dollars  programed." 

The  Source  Selection  Board  and  the  Air 
Force  Council  were  never  called  for  con- 
sultation, given  an  opportunity  to  explain, 
or  to  hear  explanations.  They  were  merely 
Informed  of  the  decision.  Albert  W.  Black- 
burn, an  aerospace  consultant  In  the  Penta- 
gon at  the  time,  later  observed  that  "it  Is 
dimcult  to  Imagine  that  several  hundred  top 
technical  experts  .  .  .  would  again  with  such 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time  ...  so  enthusiastically  seek 
to  accomplish  the  choice  of  the  superior 
weapon -system  proposal  In  another  such 
competition  when  the  total  effort  ex- 
pended by  them  Is  from  their  point  of  view 
completely  negated  by  an  executive  deci- 
sion." 

M'WAMARA    STANDS    FIRM 

This  executive  decision  by  Mr.  McNamara 
Is  the  pivot  point  of  the  entire  F-111  con- 
troversy. If  It  negated  all  that  went  before. 
It  also  places  full  responsibility  for  what 
comes  after  upon  Mr.  McNamara's  shoulders. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  gladly  accepted 
this  burden,  and  has  stood  by  It  unflinch- 
ingly to  this  day.  through  a  storm  of  criticism 
and  a  continuing  investigation  by  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Senator  McClellan. 

Mr.   McNamara's  reputation   as   the   great 
steel-trap  brain  of  the  Pentagon,  the  deci- 
sion maker  who  brought  economy  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  Defense  Department,  was  put 
on  the  line  with  the  F-lll  decision.  Was  It 
a  bankrupt  decision?  A  costly  mistake?  The 
people  who  will  answer  "yes"  to  those  ques- 
tions are  legion.  But  remembering  the  ani- 
mosity   that    has    developed    between    the 
civilian  element  In  the  Pentagon,  represented 
by  Mr.  McNamara,  and  the  military,  most  of 
the   brickbats   thrown   the   Secretary's   way 
must  be  examined  Judiciously,   taken   spar- 
ingly.  However,   there   are   undeniable   facts 
arising  from  the  Inception  of  the  TFX  pro- 
gram, and  the  subsequent  development   of 
the  F-lll,  which  today  place  Mr.  McNamara's 
decision  in  dubious  light. 

First,  the  cost.  Since  1962,  Mr.  McNamara 
and  his  aides  have  trumpeted  the  "fact"  that 
building  of  the  Joint-service  airplane  would 
save  the  taxpayers  $1  blUlon.  A  year  later, 
the  Senate  Investigators  discovered  that  the 
$1  billion  figure  was  computed  by  a  consult- 
ant In  the  Pentagon  on  a  hypothetical  air- 
plane with  "no  relationship  to  General  Dy- 
namics or  Boeing,  or  any  of  the  other  four 
earlier  contractors."  But  the  «1  billion  figure 
has  become  an  amusing  antigue  an>-way.  be- 
cause of  the  ballooning  cost  of  the  P-111 
program. 

ESTIMATES    GO    UP 

Back  In  1963.  the  Air  Force  looked  forward 
to  spending  $711,000,000  on  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  P-111.  with  this  included 
in  a  total  cost  of  Just  under  $6  billion  for 
purchase  of  1.700  of  the  planes.  Now  the  Air 
Force  has  revised  Its  estimates.  Misgivings 


about  the  plane  have  caused  the  total  pur- 
chase to  be  reduced  to  1.300  planes.  How- 
ever research  and  development  costs  are  now 
topping  out  at  $2  billion,  with  at  least  $10 
billion   to   be   spent  on   actual   plane   pur- 

How  could  there  be  so  much  miscalcula- 
tion  on    this   revolutionary    move   to   bring 
economv  to  mUltary  procurement?  Of  course 
the  original  figtires  upon  which  costs  were 
calculated  would  be  of  great  help  In  pro- 
viding an  answer.  But  there  aren't  any.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  rejected  Air  Force  cost  esti- 
mates on  the  TFX  program  as  "unreliable" 
back   m    1962.  However,   as  the  then   comp- 
troller general  of  the  United  States.  Joseph 
Campbell,   testified   In   1963.   Mr.   McNamara 
had  no  "independent  or  additional  cost  esti- 
mates" of  his  own  upon  which  to  base  the 
feasibility  of  the  TFX  program.  When  repre- 
sentatives   from   Mr.    Campbell's    office    per- 
sonaUy  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
such  figures,  "he  (the  Secretary)  stated  that 
he  had   the  figures  In  his  head.  Indicating 
to  us  that  he  did  not  have  them  on  paper. ' 
Mr.  McNamara's  remarkable  candor  at  tins 
Juncture  must  certainly  be  applauded,  but 
Mr.  Campbell  was  appalled  by  the  Implica- 
tions of  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
said.   "I   would   expect   the   fullest   kind   of 
documentation  In  this  case  for  two  reasons," 
the  comptroller  general  told  the  Senate  In- 
vestigators. "One  Is  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture Involved,  and  second,  which  may  not 
seem  Important,  but  It  Is  to  me,  in  case  I 
were  not  around  to  explain  something,  the 
supporting  documents  would  be  available  " 
The  second  element  detracting  from  Mr. 
McNamara's  decision  Is  the  evidence  of  the 
F-lll   Itself.  The  Air  Force   version  of   the 
plane    can    reach    scarcely    over    25,000    feet 
when    fully   loaded   with    bombs   and   fuel. 
This  is  far  below  the  projected — and  secret- 
celling  for  the  aircraft.   Its  ferry   range  is 
600    miles    short    of    requirements,    and    Its 
crucial     tree-top     "dash"     range     (the     Air 
Force's  prime  requirement)    Is  about  25  to 
50  miles  compared  to  the  200  miles  needed 
The  speed  brake — a  hinged  device  that  pro- 
jects  from    the    fuselage   to    Increase   wind 
resistance  and  slow  the  plane — continues  to 
give  trouble.   (The  Boeing  design  called  for 
thrust  reversers  In  the  engines,  such  as  are 
used  on  Jet  liners,  to  substitute  for  a  speed 
brake). 

Because  of  the  effort  towards  "common- 
ality." the  Navy  version — designated 
F-lllB— suffers  aU  these  same  Uls.  plus 
more  The  most  Important  Is  weight.  In  com- 
promising with  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  ac- 
cepted a  projected  55.000-pound  weight  for 
Its  pLine.  Now  the  Navy  version  weighs  about 
75,000  pounds  when  armed  and  fueled.  This 
Is  dangerously  excessive  for  carrier  opera- 
tions and  leaves  Uttle  leeway  for  the  fact 
Uiat  mUltary  planes  grow  in  weight  by  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  over  the  years,  as  new 
armament  and  electronic  systems  are  added^ 
The  Navy  will  have  to  restructure  most  of 
Its  carrier  elevators  to  accommodate  all  this 
wel2ht.  Usually,  when  a  plane  Is  brought  up 
to  the  deck  of  the  carrier.  It  rises  on  the 
elevator  with  a  tractor  already  attached  to 
drag  It  to  the  catapult.  Not  so  with  the 
F-lllB.  The  Navy  will  need  extra  tractors 
since  the  plane  will  not  fit  on  an  elevator 
with  Its  tractor.  So  there  will  have  to  be 
tractors  below  decks  and  tractors  above 
decks. 

A    LOT    OF    WIND 

One  Of  the  most  crucial  of  the  Navy's 
mUltary  requirements  has  sadly  eroded  too. 
The  Navy  wanted  a  plane  that  could  take 
off  from  a  carrier  at  anchor  with  no  wind. 
The  F-lllB  will  need  a  wind  of  29  knots 
(allowing  for  the  Navy's  10-knot  safety  mar- 
gin) to  take  off.  This  means  that  the  P-lUB 
win  only  be  able  to  take  off  when  the  car- 
rier Is  moving,  and  moving  Into  the  wind. 
IX  there  Is  a  wind  of,  say,  20  knots  the  carrier 
will  have  to  be  moving  at  least  at  9  know 
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in  order  for  the  F-lllB  to  take  off.  If  there 
Is  little  wind  the  carrier  will  have  to  be  mov- 
ing at  top  speed  to  permit  take-off  of  F- 
UlBs.  And  the  carrier  will  be  moving  in  a 
predictable  direction,  since  It  must  move 
into  the  wind.  An  enemy  could  therefore 
know  by  wind  direction  which  way  the  car- 
rier Is  moving.  Original  requirements.  If 
satisfied,  would  have  pro\ided  an  almost  in- 
stant response  capability,  which  the  Navy 
will  not  have  with  the  F-UIB — a  plane 
ironically  designated  for  defense  of  the  fleet. 

ONE    VERSION    PROCEEDS 

Other  problems  plaguing  both  planes  are 
myriad.  They  have  caused  production  and 
development  delays  that  have  put  the  Navy 
version  of  the  plane  behind  schedule  by  as 
much  as  two  years.  It  Is  still  considered 
"unacceptable  for  service  use'  by  the  Navy. 
But  the  Pentagon  has  steamed  ahead,  letting 
a  $1.8  billion  contract  for  the  Air  Force 
version  (for  an  Initial  493  planes)  to  General 
Dynamics.  The  Pentagon  Insists  that  while 
the  Navy  plan  has  had  Its  troubles,  the  Air 
Force  version  is  getting  along  fine.  Senator 
McClellan  observes,  however,  that  "in  view 
of  the  persistence  for  commonality,  most 
of  the  defects  In  the  Navy  plane  are  also 
present  In  the  Air  Force  plane.  If  these  de- 
fects cannot  be  corrected,  there  is  reason 
to  consider  abandonment  of  the  project  " 

Far  from  abandoning  the  project,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  announced  more  tasks  will  be 
assigned  to  the  F-lll.  He  plans  to  phase  out 
345  B-52S  and  80  B-58s  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SACi  and  replace  them  with  an 
F-lll  modification  called  the  FB-111.  SAC 
and  other  military  officials  have  pointed  out 
that.  Judging  from  the  present  standards  of 
the  F-lll  series,  such  a  plane  would  be  sadly 
deficient  in  almost  every  service  requirement 
as  a  long-range  bomber. 

Such  moves  by  Mr.  McNamara  have  shaken 
his  critics  somewhat.  How  can  he  be  wrong  if 
he  keeps  banking  on  the  F-lll  so  much? 
"Gad.  what  a  poker  player  he'd  be."  remarked 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Intimating  that  the  Secretary  may  be  bluff- 
ing his  way  through  an  Incredible  error. 
Other  Congressmen  believe  the  Secretary  is 
Just  too  "vain  and  egotistical"  (as  Senator 
McClellan  put  it  in  a  speech )  to  back  down 
and  admit  an  error.  This  has  put  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan In  an  uncomfortable  position.  He 
wants  the  Armed  Services  to  have  the  best 
possible  airplane  for  their  needs;  but  he  does 
not  want  a  program  costing  so  much  money 
to  slip  through  If  It  Is  not  feasible.  He  has 
sought  to  withhold  major  funding  of  the 
F-lll  program,  but  all  the  while  he  has  been 
beset  by  the  nagging  thought  that  Mr  Mc- 
Namara may  have  put  the  United  Slates  so 
far  out  on  the  limb  with  F-lll  that  its  de- 
fense may  be  compromised  unless  this  plane, 
good  or  bad.  Is  used.  Since  the  F-lll  con- 
troversy began  there  have  been  no  major  new 
military-aircraft  programs  begun  to  fulfill 
similar  defense  needs. 

"We  may  find  ourselves  out  on  the  edge 
somewhere'  about  1970  with  a  lousy  airplane 
and  nothing  to  replace  it. "  said  a  Navy  officer 
in  the  Pentagon  last  week. 

THE     COST     OF     COMMONALITY 

Secretary  McNamara  insists  the  F-lll  Is 
not  a  "lousy"  airplane.  He  is  staking  every- 
thing on  It.  and  on  the  concept  of  commonal- 
ity. This  Is  rather  Ironic,  since  the  whole  rea- 
son for  commonality  Is  economy.  The  F-lll 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  an  airplane  in 
which  money,  lots  of  it.  is  being  paid  out  to 
achieve  commonality.  General  Dynamics  and 
the  Defense  Department  maintain  that  the 
"commonality  factor"  of  the  F-lll  Is  about 
80  per  cent.  This  means  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  parts  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  versions 
are  identical.  Aircraft  designers  and  consul- 
tants Interviewed  by  The  National  Observer 
refuse  to  believe  this  is  so.  Some  venture  to 
believe  the  factor  has  dropped  to  60  per  cent, 
and  will  go  much  lower  before  the  F-lll  Is 
completely  operational. 


It  Is  posflble  to  achieve  commonality  and 
come  up  with  something  acceptable.  But  is 
acceptable  good  enough,  where  national  de- 
fense is  at  stake?  "The  Defense  Department 
has  been  able  to  say  this  plane  is  acceptable." 
notes  Senator  McClellan.  'Well,  acceptable  Is 
something  far  less  than  was  expected  in  the 
F-lll.  These  planes  are  not  what  either  serv- 
ice asked  for  The  cost  is  more.  The  quality  is 
less." 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS   OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  time  on  the  pending  amendment  not 
start  rimning  until  tomorro'W'  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


IMPACT  SCHOOL  AID 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  on  H.R.  10196.  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  have  reached  a  deci- 
sion on  the  impacted  school  aid  problem 
which  will  cause  great  difficulties  in 
many  localities  across  the  Nation. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
take  the  Hou.se  figure  on  this  item— 
$439,137,000.  The  Senate  had  voted  for 
$33,800,000  more  for  this  purpose,  or  a 
total  of  $472,937,000.  I  am  convinced  the 
Senate's  decision  for  the  larger  figure 
was  completely  justified,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  have  to  consider  supplemental 
nourishment  for  these  federally-affected 
areas. 

I  know  that  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee,  and  that  their  de- 
cision was  not  arrived  at  without  much 
attention.  However,  we  must  recognize 
the  connection  that  this  item  has  to  our 
national  defense  posture.  Schools  within 
militar>--affected  areas  are  imder  severe 
strain  due  to  the  extraordinary  activity 
resulting  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Thus, 
important  reductions  made  by  the  House 
figure  will  affect  adversely  the  school 
programs  of  these  already  overcrowded 
schools. 

JEWISH  NEW  YEAR 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  7  p.m. 
on  this  day,  Wednesday.  October  4.  Jews 
throughout  the  world  will  usher  in  their 
New  Year,  of  5728. 1  rejoice  with  them  in 
the  observance  that  they  will  tender  to 
this  new  milestone  of  their  Ufe. 

In  the  main,  their  5,728  years  have 
been  filled  with  adversities  and  difficul- 
ties. They  were  robbed  by  the  kings  and 
mobbed  by  the  people,  stopped  from 
working  at  their  professions  by  the 
guilds,  and  prohibited  from  worshiping 
in  accordance  with  their  faith  by  rulers 
intolerant    of   other    people's    religions. 


Without  a  common  language,  without  a 
land  to  which  they  could  go  and  rest 
their  weary  heads,  but  devotedly  adher- 
ing to  their  Torah  they  struggled 
through  life. 

In  the  year  1492,  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  the  King  of  Spain  dis- 
covered the  Jews.  He  robbed  them  of 
their  possesLsons.  Under  penalty  of  tor- 
ture and  frequently  death,  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  religion  was  demanded.  To 
their  great  tribute,  they  suffered  tor- 
tures and  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  forfeiture  of  life,  rather  than  aban- 
don their  faith. 

They  were  driven  out  of  their  ancient 
land  of  Jerusalem,  driven  out  of  Spain, 
and  caused  to  move  to  various  places  of 
the  world,  but  never  have  they  given  up 
their  faith  in  their  Torah. 

Six  million  of  them  suffered  death  un- 
der the  cruelty  and  terrorism  of  Hitler. 
Their  only  uniting  force  was  the  Torah. 
carried  with  them  wherever  they  sought 
refuge. 

How  these  people  were  able  to  survive 
has  been  a  mystery  and,  in  fact,  a  mir- 
acle in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  Rabbi  David  L.  Genuth, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  distinguished  Jew- 
ish Rabbi,  has  issued  a  message  in  con- 
nection with  this  significant  beginning 
of  the  5,728th  year  of  Jewish  life.  His 
message  is  so  replete  with  tender  and  ap- 
propriate thoughts  that  I  feel  it  is  highly 
worthy  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Record 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  of  Rabbi  David  L. 
Genuth  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Wednesday.  October  4th  at  7  P.M.,  Jews 
throughout  the  world  will  usher  In  the  year 
5728. 

One  of  the  Inspiring  prayers  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Now.  Lord  our  God,  put  thy  awe  upon 
all  whom  thou  hast  made,  thy  dread  upon 
all  whom  thou  hast  created;  let  thy  works 
revere  thee,  let  all  thy  creatures  worship 
thee:  may  thy  all  blend  into  one  brother- 
hood to  do  thy  will  with  a  perfect  heart.  For 
we  know.  Lord  our  God.  that  there  is  do- 
minion, power  and  might:  ihou  are  revered 
above  all  that  thou  hast  created." 

This  year  more  than  ever  we  are  going  to 
offer  special  prayers  for  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

According  to  our  belief  the  first  man  was 
created  on  our  Religious  New  Year  He  was 
created  in  the  Image  of  God  and  he  was  en- 
dowed with  an  immortal  soul. 

When  we  refer  to  man.  we  Include  all  of 
God's  children,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color. 

I  believe  It  will  be  very  appropriate  for 
Jews  all  over  the  world  to  pray  for  peace  In 
general  and  for  peace  In  Viet  Nam  in  par- 
ticular. 

We.  as  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  had  a 
great  share  in  the  making  of  this  nation. 
In  the  mine  and  in  the  mill,  at  the  lathe  and 
at  the  loom,  in  counting  room  and  council 
chamber,  the  Jews  has  been  at  work  for  3 
centuries  and  a  half  for  his  America.  He  has 
sentrled  his  nation's  camp:  he  has  been  in 
the  mast's  look-out  on  his  nations  ship;  he 
has  gone  out  to  battle,  and  he  was  among 
them  that  fell  at  the  firing  line  .  .  .  The 
future  will  place  new  solemn  obligations 
upon  us  for  the  country's  sake  and  as  Ju- 
daism's consecration:  we  shall  not  shirk  our 
duties. 
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We  win  continue  to  defend  our  American- 
Um  wlUi  all  our  hearts  and  souls. 

On  the  New  Year's  we  read  Biblical  portions 
pertaining  to  the  day  and  one  of  the  portions 
we  recall  the  stirring  challenge  In  the  Bible, 
•■I  call  he-iven  and  eaith  to  witness  against 
you  this  d.iv." 

•Choose  life"  has  been  spoken  throughout 
history  to  men  and  nations  at  the  point 
when  a  life-or-death  decision  has  to  be  made. 
The  challenge  is  more  urgent  and  more 
momentous  today  than  ever  before,  because 
man  has  acquired  sltills  and  studied  techni- 
ques which  can  easily  eliminate  him  from  our 
planet.  His  amazing  conquests  in  the  realm 
of  nature  may  only  speed  his  own  annihila- 
tion unless  he  is  more  successful  In  conquer- 
ing human  nature.  The  tragedy  of  our  age 
Is  that  man  learned  to  split  the  atom  before 
he  achieved  a  united  humanity. 

The  High  Holy  Days  present  man  with  the 
greatest  gift  of  God,  that  man  was  created 
In  the  image  of  God,  and  he  was  endowed 
with  a  Divine  and  Immortal  Soul. 

In  the  last  30  or  40  years  we  presented  him 
with  a  concept  which  Is  not  true,  and  there- 
fore we  corrupted  him.  We  presented  man 
as  an  automation  of  refle.xes,  as  a  mind- 
machine,  as  a  bundle  of  Instincts,  and  envi- 
ronment. We  feel  the  nihilism  to  which  mod- 
em man  Is,  in  any  case,  prone.  This  Is  the  rea- 
son why  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  we  read 
the  story  of  Jonah,  the  Prophet.  He  was  the 
Prophet  who  tried  to  run  away  from  his 
Dlvlnely-glven  duty  but  could  never  escape. 
He  was  also  the  Prophet  who  had  to  learn 
the  leeson  of  tlie  High  Holy  Days— that  hu- 
man life  Is  a  gift  from  God,  and  all  men  are 
God's  children. 

Rosh  Hashanah  also  reminds  U£  how  Im- 
portant It  Is  for  each  and  every  one  of  us 
to  listen  to  God  In  the  soft,  still  voice  of 
our  conscience.  The  Bible  depicts  the  situa- 
tion mo6t  picturesquely.  The  great  Prophet 
Alljah  was  weary  of  life  and  prayed  to  die. 
He  then  received  a  Divine  Cksmmand  to  go 
to  Mt.  Slnal.  The  trip  took  him  40  days; 
when  he  stood  on  top  of  the  Mountain,  great 
upheavals  took  place.  There  was  a  whirlwind 
that  broke  the  rocks  in  pieces,  there  was  an 
earthquake,  and  there  was  Are.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  report  that  God  was  not  In  the 
whirlwind  or  In  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the 
fire.  Then  came  a  soft,  still  voice.  Alljah  was 
suddenly  aware  of  the  presence  of  God.  He 
received  the  Divine  message  and  returned 
to  hlB  people.  How  important  this  message 
Is  for  modern  man ! 

Earthquakes  In  the  shape  of  major  or 
minor  wars  will  not  create  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood.  Riots  and  violence,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing will  not  asstire  us  of  a  world  of  brother- 
hood and  peace.  Only  by  listening  to  the  soft- 
stlU  voice  of  God  who  keeps  on  repeating 
every  moment  of  the  day,  "Choose  life — 
choose  peace — choose  brotherhood,"  only 
then  will  our  civilization  be  saved  and  man- 
kind will  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity  In  all 
eternity. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Percy  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr, 
President,  before  making  a  motion  to 


adjourn.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  state  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams! 
proposes  an  amendment  to  S.  2388,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  everything  through  line  17  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "sum  of  $2.- 
060,000.000  of  which,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts 
appropriated  or  made  available  by  appropria- 
tion Act  shall  not  exceed  $295,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  title  I  of  such  Act,  $579,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  I, 
$1,022,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  U,  $20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  A  of  title  III,  $27,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  HI, 
$70,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  V  $16,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  title  VI.  and  $31,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  vni,  and". 

On  page  26,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11.  and 
ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  OpporturUty  Act  of  1964  are  con- 
solidated as  a  new  part  of  such  title  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows:". 

On  page  37.  In  line  19.  strike  out  "and 
p.-irt  D  of  this  title". 

Beginning  with  line  17  on  page  40,  strike 
out  everything  through  line  12  on  page  45. 

Beginning  with  line  8  on  page  78.  strike 
out  everything  through  line  21  on  page  86. 

Redesignate  sections  104  through  106  as 
Elections  "l03  through  105,  respectively,  and 
redesignate  sections  109  through  113  as  sec- 
tions 106  through  110,  respectively. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
I  wish  to  recapitulate  the  information  I 
gave  to  the  Senate  earlier  today  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  and  able  minority 
leader. 

In  the  morning,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1.  the  morning  business  will 
be  confined  to  no  more  than  15  minutes, 
following  which,  the  consideration  of  the 
Williams  amendment  will  take  place, 
and  45  minutes  is  allotted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  amendment.  There  will 
then  be  a  vote  on  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  Williams 
amendment  there  may  be  other  amend- 
ments and  there  may  be  other  votes; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  would  follow  not  too  long 
thereafter  and  that  the  Senate  might 
then  reach  a  final  vote  on  the  poverty 
bill. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  pov- 
erty bill  it  is  intended  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Transportation  Department  appropria- 
tion bill.  When  the  consideration  of  that 
bill  has  been  concluded,  any  one  or  more 
of  three  appropriation  bills  will  be 
brought  up  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
for  consideration.  Those  three  bills  are 
the  NASA  appropriation  bill,  the  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill.  The  bills  will  not  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered in  that  order. 


Mr.  President,  again,  we  expect  to  have 
some  votes  on  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:30  am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at 
5  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  5,  1367,  at  9:30  ajn. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
October  2),  1967: 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers,  when  re- 
tired, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5233: 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  B.  Martell.  U.S.  Navy, 
Vice  Adm.  Charles  E.  Weakley,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Aascn,  Robert  B.,  OF100369. 
Adair,  William  H  ,  OF101302. 
Adams,  James  L.,  OF101303. 
Adams,  Robert  G.,  OF100372. 
Adams,  Stanley  L.,  OP100373. 
Adams.  Thomas  L.,  OF100374. 
Adams,  William  D.,  OF103166. 
Adklns,  Hubert  R.,  OF101872. 
Alitz,  Douglas  A..  OF101304. 
Alldredse,  Donald  H..  OF100378. 
Allen,  John  M..  OP100380. 
Allison,  David  B.,  OF102305. 
Allman.  Gary  W.,  OP100382. 
Amedlck.  Paul  F..  OF100741. 
Ames,  Robert  A..  OF101305. 
Amrlnc,  Robert  M.,  OF101306. 
Anderson.  Darwin  J.,  OP100383. 
Anderson,  Norman  L  ,  OF101307. 
Anderson.  Ravmond  W..  OF101308. 
Andre.  James  C.  OF100366. 
Andrews,  Andrew  E.,  OF101309. 
Andrews,  Roger  L.,  OF103808. 

Ankrom.  Charles  B.,  OF101873. 

Annan,  William  M.,  OF101310. 

Anthonv,  Thomas  E.,  OF101311. 

Armstrong,  David  B.,  OF102400. 

Arnold,  Joseph  C  OF101312. 

Arrlngton,  John  W  ,  OP101313. 

Asbury.  David  L..  0095425. 

Ashbrook,  Lonnle  R.,  OP100392. 

Austin,  Lavem  M.,  OP100393. 

Avery.  Ronald  L..  OF100742. 

B;ichman,  Howard  F  .  OF101314. 

Badger,  Thomas  A.,  OF101315. 

Bailey.  Harvey  J..  OF101876. 

Bain,  Seavy  A.,  Jr.,  OF101316. 

Baker.  Joel  S..  OF100398. 

Balderson.  Robert  A..  CF101317. 

Baldwin.  Roger  L.,  OP101318. 

Ball.  Francisco,  Jr..  OF100402. 

Ballngh,  Robert  S..  OF101319. 

Ballou,  Roger  W.,  OF100988. 

Banovlc,  Daniel  M  ,  OF101320. 

Baratto,  David  J..  OF101321. 

Barber.  Victor  C,  009912B. 

Barnett.  PhlUlp  G..  OP100405. 

Barnett.  Ronald  V.,  0096821. 

Baron.  Thomas  S..  OF100406. 

Barovetto.  John  L..  0097752. 

Barr.  Douglas  H..  OF101322. 

Barrett.  Robert  W..  OF100407. 

Barrow,  Joseph  M.,  OFl 02307. 


Barry.  Anthony,  OP100408. 
Baseheart.  George  M.,  OP101323. 
Basile.  Domenic  P.,  OF100410. 
Bast,  Christopher  O.,  OF101324. 
Batchelder.  Michael.,  OF100411. 
Batrow,  Peter  P.,  Jr.,  OP100413. 
Battey,  Robert  E.,  OF100414. 
Battilega,  John  A.,  0099130. 
Baukert,  Frank  P..     OF100415. 
Baumann,   Charles   H.,  OF100416 
Beale,   Richard   E.,  Jr.,  OF1C1879 
Beardslee,   Harold    M.,  OF100419 
Beasley,    Clifford    M.,  OF101325 
Beaumont,    Richard   A..  OF100420 
Bechtold.    Earl    E.,  OF100421 
Beck,   William   R.,  OF10132e 
Bedford,   Ralph   P.,  OF100422 
Belerschmitt,   James,  OP101328 
Bell,   David   G..  OF100423 
Bell,    Terence   M..  OP102309 
Bennett,    David   W..  OF100920 
Bennett,    Douglas   P.,  OF101329 
Bennett,    James   R.,  OP101880. 
Bennett,  Jav  P.,  OF101330. 
Bergen,  John  D..  Jr.,  OF101331. 
Bergeron.  Daniel  M..  OF106497. 
Bergman,  David  M.,  OF101332. 
Bertelll.  Paul  P..  OF101333. 
Best,  Billy  B..  OP105618. 
Bettner.  Steven  M.,  OF101334. 
Blank.  Samuel  A.,  OP101335. 
Blgelow.  James  E..  H,  OF101336. 
Blnnev.  David  G..  OF101337. 
Blschoff.  Eric  L..  OF101338. 
BJork.  Gary  P..  OP100438 
Black.  Bruce  R..  OP100439. 
Black.  William  L.,  Jr..  OP10044a 
Black.  William  R..  OP101339. 
Blair,  Joseph  M..  Ul.  OF100442. 
Blalock,  Harry  H..  OP101082. 
Blankenshlp.  Dumont.  OP100444. 
Bloomfield.  Kenneth.  OP101340. 
Bogensberger.  Paul,  OPl  00448. 
Boland,  Edward  J.,  OF100449. 
Bolen.  William  R..  OP101341. 
BoUng,  Joseph  E.,  OP10O453. 
Bonlne,  Larry  S.,  OF101881. 
Boone,  Howard  E,  OF101342. 
Booth,  Teddy  J.,  OP100454. 
BorofT,  Michael  A.,  OP100456. 
Boeworth,  Weldon  S.,  OF100458. 
Bouchard,  Frederick.  OP100459. 
Bourne.  Robert  R.,  OP106063. 
Bowers.  Michael  J..  OP101343. 
Bowman.  Thomas  E.,  OF100461. 
Boyd.  Hug^  P..  m,  OF101344. 
Boyles,  Calvin  E.,  OP100463. 
Bradham,  R.  A.,  OF102690. 
BramJett.  David  A.,  OF101345. 
Bramlette.  Larrv  J..  OF101346. 
Branch,  David  D.,  Jr.,  OF101882. 

Brandon.  James  C,  OF102313. 

Bransford.  Ann  H..  LO00834. 

Brennan.  Mark  P..  Jr..  OP101347. 

Brennan.  Robert  P.,  OP100079. 

Bresley.  Kenneth  V.,  OP96825. 

Brewer.  Larry  K.,  OP101348. 

Brlnkman.  Edward  P..  OF101349. 

Brlnton,  Robert  H.,  OPl 00470. 

Brockllss,  John  A.,  OP100471. 

Brogdon.  James  M..  U.  OPl 00472: 

Brokaw,  Milton  J.,  OF101350. 

Brophy,  Daniel  M..  OP100473. 

Brotzman,  Ellis  R..  OP100475. 

Brown,  Albert  S..  Jr..  OP100476. 

Brown,  Charles  T.,  Jr..  OP101352. 

Brown,  Gerald  C  OF101353. 

Brown,  James  H..  OF100477. 

Brown.  Martin  G..  OP100478. 

Brown.  Richard  J.,  OP100480. 

Brown,  Robert  B..  OP100481. 

Brown.  Victor  A.,  OP100483. 

Brucker,  WUlls  H.,  OPl 01354. 

Bruggeman,  Bradley,  OF100485. 

Bn.mner,  WUllam  H.,  OF101887. 

Burton,  Robert  W.,  OP100486. 

Bryon,  Ijarry  A..  OP101355. 

Brye,  Paul  E..  OP100487. 

Buckles,  Richard  L..  OF100024. 

Buckley.  Michael  J..  OPlOlSSe. 

Buckner,  Roy  C,  OP101357. 


Buehler,  ChrisUan,  OF100962. 
Bujalskl,  David  A.,  OP101358. 
BuUard,  Charles  N.,  OF100489. 
Burch,  Harold  E-.  OF101889. 
Burke,  John  C,  IH,  OF100491. 
Burkett,  Lawrence  A.,  OF100493. 
Burnev,  Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  OF101359. 
Burns"  Edward  C,  OF101171. 
Burton,  Emmette  Y.,  OF103091. 
Butlak,  Jan  M.,  OF100495. 
Butler.  Thomas  W.,  OF101360. 
Bvrd,  Wayne  W.,  OF100497. 
Cahill.  Gregory,  OF100498. 
Campbell,  Donald  L.,  OF101890. 
Campbell,  James  L..  OF100618. 
Campbell,  Ralph  J.,  OP101361. 
Cappellino,  Anthony,  OF100502. 
Cardwell,  Stephen  G.,  OF100506. 
Carey.  John  P.,  OF100507. 
Carlisle,  Richard  D.,  OFl 05642. 
Carlson.  Robert  H.,  OF101362. 
Carmlchael,  John  H.,  OF100609. 
Carnes,  Robert  D.,  OF100605. 
Carr.  Jeremiah  T.,  OF100510. 
Carr,  Richard  L..  Jr..  OP101363. 
Carson.  James  M.,  Jr.,  OF101364. 
Carter,  Ian  B.,  OF101355. 
Carter,  Virgil  R.,  U.  OF100721. 
Carver.  George  A..  Jr..  OF101366. 
Gary,  John  R..  OF101367. 

Case.  Harry  M.,  OFl 00088. 
Case.  Melvln  E..  OF1011368. 

Casey,  Bernard  J.,  OF100251. 

Casey,  Michael  T..  OF100513. 

Cate,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  OF101369. 

Gates,  William  N.,  Jr..  OF100516. 

CaudiU,  Watson  G.,  OF101370. 

Cavanaugh,  Roger  J.,  OF100517. 

Cecchine,  Gary  A.,  OF101371. 

Cella,  James  J..  OF102698. 

Cesarskl.  William  V.,  OF101372. 

Chaffers,  James  A.,  OF100519. 

ChafHn,  SherrUl  T.,  OF100520. 

Chapln,  Edward  D..  OF10I892. 

Chapman.  James  H..  OF104392. 

Chapman,  Thomas  W.,  OF101373. 

Charlton.  Darrel  T.,  OP100524. 

Charpentier.  Lino  G.,  OF102317. 

Charron,  Leo  D.,  Jr..  OP101374. 

Cherrie,  Stanley  P..  OF100625. 

Chescavage,  WUllam,  OF101375. 

Chllcoat,  Richard  A.,  OF101376. 

Childress.  Richard.  OF100526. 

Ching,  Wendell  T.  P  .  OF100527. 

Chlota,  Robert  J.,  OF100528. 

Chlrico,  Carl  P.,  Jr  .  0096832. 

Chmlelak,  Jerome  f..  OF101377. 

Christensen,  Alan  N.,  OF101378. 

Chrlstoffersen,  .'on,  OFl 00529. 

Chun.  Kenneth  Vv".,  OF102699. 

Churchill,  Floyd  V..  OF10O530. 

ClancagllnJ,  Joeeph.  OPl 00531. 

Clark,  John  R.,  OFl 01 3 79. 

Clearwaters,  Boyd  L.,  OF101893. 

Cleavenger,  Carl  M.,  OPl 03261. 

Cleek,  Don  E.,  OP101894. 

Clelland,  David  H.,  OF100532. 

Cllngham,  James  H.,  OPl  00534. 

Cobbs,  James  S..  OP101380. 

Colburn,  NevUle,  OP101381. 

Colclasure,  Wyett  H.,  OF102318. 

Cole,  Coye  M.,  OP10C536. 

Cole,  Edward  G.,  U.  OP100094. 

Coleman.  Fredrick  W..  OF101382. 

Collins,  Arthur  L..  OP100538. 

Collins,  Bemhard  B.,  OP103093. 

Collins,  David,  OF100639. 

Collins,  Francis  J.,  OP101383. 

Collins.  Ronald  S.,  OF100540. 

Condon,  Thomas  B.,  OF100542. 

Confer,  Kenneth  T.,  OP100543. 

Conn.  Samuel  H..  Jr..  0096835. 

Conner,  John  T.,  OPl 00545. 

Connollv,  Patrick  C,  OP100548, 

Connor,'wUllam  M.,  OF101384. 

Conrad,  Joseph  C,  OP100547. 

Conway,  Michael  J..  OP101385. 
Cook.  Michael  R.,  OPlOlSse. 

Cook,  Robert  E..  OP10O548. 
Cook,  William  H  ,  OF106552. 
Cooper,  Norman  O.,  OPl 00071. 


Cope,  John  A.,  Jr.,  OF101387. 
Coppin.  Thomas  D.,  0099650. 
Corbett.  David  A  .  OF101388. 
Corcoran,  Edward  J..  OF100549. 
Corey.  George  C,  OF100550 
Corev,  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  OP101389. 
Corley,  Bruce  R.,  OF101390. 
Cornell,  James  E.,  OF101391. 
Counts,  Clvde  G..  OF1030»6. 
Covaluc-i.  Robert  J  .  OF  100553. 
Covington,  Terrell,  OF101393. 
Cox,  Walter  T.,  III.  OF101896. 
Craighill,  Robert  R.   OF101394. 
Crlssman.  Kearney  W..  OF101395. 
Crites,  Richard  J..  OFIOC1606. 
Cromartie,  George  D..  OF101396. 
Cross,  Ronald  M.,  OF101397. 
Grossman.  John  S.,  OF100558, 
Crowder.  Lewis  H.,  OFl 02706. 
Gulp.  Dennis  K.,  Jr.,  OF101398. 
Cunningham.  Clyde  R  ,  O096838. 
Cunningham  Richard.  OF10056a. 
Cunningham  Thomas.  OF101399. 
Cupp.  James  L..  OF100562. 
Curran,  Thomas  M.,  OF101400. 
Cusick.  John  J..  OFl 00563. 
Dabrowskl,  Peter  F  .  OF103100. 
Dahl.  Matthew  O..  OP101698. 
Daily.  Robert  R.,  Jr,  OF102036. 
Dalessandro.  Peter,  OF101401. 
Dalv.  James  M.,  Jr  ,  OF101402. 
Daiiielski,  Loren  R..  OF101900. 
Danvlchuk.  Peter  R.,  OF101403. 
Darrow,  John  H.,  OF1014O4. 
Dash,  Michael  E.,  OFl 006 VO. 
Daub.  Russe,  OF100571. 
Davis,  Charlton  E.,  OF100573. 
Davis,  Charles  T..  0095475. 
Davis.  Curtis  A..  OP101405. 
Davis,  Glendel  C,  OP100574. 
Davis,  Richard  W..  Jr.,  OP101406. 
Davis,  Stewart  P.,  OF102038. 
Davis,  Walter  W.,  Jr.,  OP101407. 
Davison,  Michael  S.,  OP10140e. 
Daw.  Douglas  C,  OF10057S. 
Dav,  James  R.,  OP101902. 
De  Gon,  Kenneth  M.,  OF10140a. 
De  Vito.  Kenneth  J.,  OPl 01900. 
Dean,  Richard  V..  OP10067a. 
Deasv,  Kevin  B.,  OP100677. 
Decoteau,  Glynn  T.,  OF10057a. 
Dee,  Raymond  C.  OP100579. 
Deloatcii.  Voneree.  OF100581. 
Derrah,  Donald  W..  OP100682. 
Desjardins.  George.  OF101410. 
Deter,  Daniel  E.,  OF101411. 
Devanney.  Thomas  M..  OF100583. 
Dexter,  Craig  M..  OF101904. 
Dexter.  Paul  D.,  OF100684. 
Dexter,  Richard  P.,  OF101412. 
Di  Nens,  WUllam  T..  OF101413. 
Dick.  Donald  E..  OF100587. 
Dlckev,  James  L..  OP101905. 
Dickson,  John  R..  OF103101. 
DieslQg,  Richard  C  OF100589. 
Dietze,  Jeffrey  C,  OF100690. 
Dixon,  Daniel  D.,  OF100591. 
Dixon.  Peter  J..  OF100592. 
Doerfler.  Donald  W..  OF106572. 
Dole.  William  E.,  Jr.,  OF10190«. 
Dollar,  William  M.,  OP102039. 
Dollhausen,  Hans  C,  OOS6365. 
Domas.  George  J..  Jr  ,  OP101414. 
Donnelly,  Joseph  J.,  OP100594. 
DooUttle,  Robert  J..  OP101416. 
Dovas.  Chrlstoe  A  ,  OF100697. 
Dowdy.  Edward  C  ,  in,  OF100&88. 
Down'ev   James  P.,  OF101417. 
Etowns,'  Michael  C  OF100600. 
Draper.  Stephen  E..  OF101418. 
Dresser.  Paul  A..  Jr.,  OF100601. 
Drlllock.  Serge,  OFl 00602. 
Due,  William  P.,  Jr  ,  OP101419. 
Duffy.  John  P..  OF10I420. 
Duke,  Wayne,  OF102041. 
Dundy.  Michael  W..  OP1019ia 
Dunlap,  David  W.,  OP101911. 
Dunn,  Emet  C  Jr.,  OP100606. 
Dunn.  Thomas  D..  Jr,  OP106682. 
Dunning,  Raymond  M..  OPIOOWI, 
Durand,  Pedro  J.,  OPlOlOia. 
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Durfee,  Thomas  J  .  OP101422. 
Durgln,  Harry  W  .  OF101913. 
Dye,  Carl  E  ,  OF101423 
Dykes.  Andrew  A  ,  OF101424. 
East.  Jared,  OF102321 
Ebert,  Marlln  J  ,  OF104414. 
Ebltz.  Curtis  V  ,  OF102322. 
Edwards.  Dennis  L  .  0099832. 
Edwards.  Jerry  W  .  OP100614. 
Eflrd.  Crayon  C  .  Jr  .  OP101425. 
Eggers.  Howard  C.  OF100619. 
Egner,  George  F..  OF101426. 
Ehrllch.  Martin  L  .  OF101915. 
Eklund,  Kenneth  R  .  OF101427. 
Elliott.  Charles  B  ,  OF100624. 
Elliott.  Don  A  .  OF102862. 
Ellis.  Harold  J  .  OP102323. 
Ellison.  John  S  .  OF100625. 
Elson.  Peter  M  .  OF101428. 
Elv.  Douglas  C  .  OF100626. 
Ely.  Thomas  L..  OF100627. 
Endress.  George  W.,  OF100629. 
Engelklng.  Roger  F  ,  OF100630 
Erdmans.  Thomas  J..  OF101429. 
Eschenwald.  Aldolfo.  OF101916. 
Ethlngton.  William.  OF100632 
Evans.  Daniel  M  ,  Jr  ,  OF101430. 
Faddls.  Roy  J  .  OF101431. 
Falconer.  Thomas  J..  OF102711. 
Fallse.  Ferdinand  R  .  OF100634. 
Farns-orth.  John  A  .  OF101432. 
Faulds,  Thomas  G  .  OF101433. 
Fechner.  Robert  F  .  OF100637. 
Felton.  William  D  .  OF100639 
Ferrv.  Bernard  A  ,  Jr..  OF101434. 
Ferry.  John  V  ,  OF100643 
Pllaseta.  Michael  A  .  OF100645. 
PllUngame.  Billy  W  .  OF100646. 
Flncher.  Betty  H..  L000644. 
Plnno.  Roy  S  .  OF101435. 
Fischer.  Paul  H  .  OF102324 
Fischer.  Ronald  E  .  OF100648. 
Flshback.  David  M  .  OF101436 
Fisher.  George  A  .  Jr  .  OF101437. 
Fitzgerald.  Daniel.  OF100650. 
Fltzglbbon.  Daniel.  OF101438. 
Flanagan.  James  A  .  OF100651. 
Flick,  Michael  B..  OF100654. 
Flint.  Charles  K  .  OF101439 
Flowers.  James  P..  OF102713. 
Fly.  Francis  L..  Jr..  OF101440. 
Fontaine.  Roland  G  .  OF109047. 
Fortunate.  Edward  T  .  OF100660. 
Poster.  Richard  A  .  OF100670. 
Poeter.  Robert  B    OF101441 
Postervold.  Harald.  OF100662. 
Fowler.  James  A  .  OP103110. 
Pox.  David  W..  OF100663 
Pracker.   Stanley   S  .   OF101442 
Francis.  Joseph  J  .  0099842. 
Francis.  Marlon  E  ,  OF102328 
Francisco.  John  R..  OF100667. 
Praser.  George  D.  OF100671. 
Freeman.  Eldon  V  .  OF106112. 
Freeman.  Waldo  D  .  Jr  .  OF101444. 
Freestone.   William.   OP100672. 
Friedman.  Jav  A.,  OF102327. 
Prledrlch.  Robert  L  .  OF100676. 
Prltchle.  John  W  .  OF100679. 
rulco.  Albert  P..  Jr  .  OF101445. 
Gadarowskl.  James  J  .  OF100371. 
Gaetje.  Frank  C  .  OF100684. 
Galther.  John  B  .  OF100685 
Galton.  Mark  C.  OF101447. 
Gantsoudes.  James  G  .  OP101448. 
Garber.  William  B..  OF100687. 
Gares  William  M  .  Jr  .  OF100691. 
Gasdek.  Barry  D  .  OF101921. 
Gaston.  Hardle  M  .  OF100165. 
Gauger.  George  H..  OP100692. 
Gawronskl.  Kenneth.  OF100693. 
Gaylor.  Arnold  H..  OF101449. 
Genther.  William  E..  OF100695. 
George.  James  D..  OP100696. 
Gesner,  Robert  W.,  OF101450. 
Gibson.  Clyde  K..  OF101922. 
Glbeon.  WlUlam  D..  OP102330. 
Gilbert.  Ralph  W,.  Jr..  0096856. 
Gill,  Norman  W..  Jr..  OF101451. 
Glllem.  Dennis  J..  OF101452. 
GUson.  Denala,  B.,  OP101453. 
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Glmbert.  Robert  A..  OF102050. 
Giordano.  Frank.  R.,  OF100985. 
Glvens.  John  W.,  OF100701. 
Gledhlll.  Carl  W..  OF101923. 
Gleszer.  Pet«r  E..  OP101454. 
Golas.  Robert  J..  OF100707. 
Gonzalez.  John  A.,  OF100709. 
Gooch,  Gerald  L..  OF100710. 
Gordon.  Charles  L..  0096587. 
Gordon,  Donald  J..  OP101924. 
Gorlup.  Franklin  J..  OF105681. 
Goularte.  Richard  W.,  OF101926. 
Gragg.  Robe.  0099549 
Graham,  John  M.,  OF101456. 
Gralla.  Lawrence  J..  OF102052. 
Grammel.  Ronald  G..  OF100716. 
Grant.  Ernest  R.,  OP1020E3. 
Grasfeder.  Lee  R..  OF101457. 
Graves.  Patrick  H..  OP101458. 
Graw,  Leroy  H.,  OP101459. 
Grav.  Frederick  C.  OF101460. 
Gray.  Richard  L.,  OP101461. 
Gray.  Roy  V..  OF100717. 
Green.  Jerry.  OF100718. 
Green.  Martin  L.,  Jr.,  OF101462. 
Gregson.  Robert  M..  OF101463. 
Grelner,  Bruce  I..  OF101464. 
Griffin.  Sanford  W..  OF100703. 
Griffith.  Michael  W..  OP101465. 
Grimes.  Everett  D..  OP101466. 
Grippe.  Jerome  P..  OF100720. 
Grlsham.  James  W.,  OF101467. 
Grisham.  Jerret  R..  OF102333. 
Grote.  Dennis  A..  OF101930. 
Grotheer.  Allan  J..  OF100722. 
Grubbs.  John  H  .  OF101468. 
Grunstad.  Norman  L..  OF101469. 
Gulmond.  Paul  R.,  OF100726. 
Gulstrand,  Rudolph,  0098556. 
Guthrie,  William  E..  OF101470. 
Gventer.  Elliott  J..  OP102054. 
Haas,  Charles  W..  II.  OP100728. 
Haesslg.  Arthur  G..  OF100731. 
Halberg.  Richard  C.  OF100733. 
Hall.  Donald  A.,  OF101471. 
Hall.  Philip  L.,  OP100734. 
Hall,  Roger  P..  OF102056. 
Hampton.  John  J..  OP101933. 
Hanko  Thomas  M.,  OF106640. 
Haraszko.  Dennis  A..  OP100757. 
Harding.  James  R..  OF101472. 
Hardv.  Leonard  D.,  Jr..  OF101473. 
Harnisch.  John  M..  OF101474. 
Harris.  James  S.  W..  OP102338. 
Harris  Philip.  R..  OP100740. 
Harris,  Randolph  L..  OF101475. 
Hartle.  Anthony  E.,  OF101476. 
Hartley.  George  M..  OF101477. 
Hartman.  Clarence  B..  OF101478. 
Hartman.  Thomas  E  .  OF103841. 
Haney  James  P  .  OF101479. 
Hatfield.  Harold  M..  OP101480. 
Hayashlda.  Mvron  K..  OP100745. 
Haydash,  Edward  J..  OF101481. 
Haydon.  David  E  .  OP100746. 
Havward.  Gregory  J  ,  OF101482. 
Heard.  George  L..  Jr.,  OF102067. 
Heger.  Richard  G..  OF100750. 
Hegg.  George  H  .  OP100751. 
Hegglund.  James  W.  OP101483. 
Heine.  Charles  E.,  OF101936. 
Heisterman.  Robert.  OF103120. 
Hellmuth.  Robert  W..  0094072. 
Henderson.  Robert  S  ,  OF100753. 
Heneman.  Helmuth  J..  OP101484. 
Henry,  William  A.,  OF101485. 
Herdegen.  Lawrence.  OF101486. 
Herold.  Thomas  J..  OF102058. 
Herron.  Reese  P..  Jr    OF102340. 
Hess.  Michel  E..  OF100754. 
Heydt,  Richard  H..  OP101467. 
Hlckson.  Robert  D..  OP101488. 
Higbee.  Roger  C  .   OF101489. 
Hill  .rd.  David  P.,  OF100757. 
HiUard.  George  O..  OF101490. 
HlUiard.  Robert  W.,  OF106138. 
Hillyer.  Robert  A.,  OP101491. 
Hinshaw.  Frederick.  OF101492. 
Hodor.  Robe.  OP100761. 
Hoefer.  Rufus  S..  OF104352. 
Holdsworth.  David  R..  OP10149S. 


Holeman,  J.  B  .  Jr  ,  OF101494. 
HoUlngsworth.  Rona.  OF100766. 
Holmes.  Jack  J..  OF100767. 
Holms.  Richard  L..  Jr..  OF102059. 
Holt.  Wayland  T..  OP100769. 
Holway,  William  K..  OF10639. 
Hoover.  William  O.,  OF101495. 
Hornbarger.  Daniel.  OF101496. 
Horstman.  Michael  L..  OF101497. 
Hospodar,  William  G..  OF100772. 
Hottell.  John  A.  III.  OF101498. 
Houck.  Merle  L..  OF100773. 
Houston.  William  R  .  OF102061. 
Hovev.  Rov.  A,.  OF102724 
Howard.  Bruce  L  .  OF101499. 
Howard.  John  D  .  OF101500. 
Huber.  Walter  D  .  OF100776. 
Hudak,  Daniel  X..  OF101940. 
Hudglns.  Seth  P..  Jr..  OP101601. 
Hudson.  Kelly  S  .  OF100777. 
Hushes.  Justin  R..  OP101502. 
Huijhev.  Philip  J..  OP101503. 
Hunt,  Leon  T..  OF100778. 
Igel.  Peter  A..  OF100782. 
Induni.  Stephen  J..  OF101505. 
Isaac.  Alfred  G..  OF100785. 
Israel.  James  L..  OP102063. 
Jackman.  William  L..  OF101506. 
Jackson,  Charles  L..  OF101507. 
Jackson.  Dixie  J  .  OF102343. 
Jackson.  Richard  E..  OF100786. 
Jackson.  Robert  L..  OF101942. 
Jacobv.  Thomas  G..  OF101943. 
Jucuiiski.  George  G  .  OF101508. 
Janairo.  Antonio  R,.  OF101509. 
Jappen.  John  W..  OF102062. 
Jenkins,  Charles  A..  0099763. 
Jerge.  LoiUs  A  .  OF101510. 
Jinks.  James  R..  OF101511. 
Johnson.  Allan  W..  OF102064. 
Johnson.  Bobby  D  .  OP102065. 
Johnson.  Charles  L..  OP100792. 
Johnson.  Curtis  S..  OP101944. 
Johnson.  Gary  R  .  OF101512. 
Johnson.  Max  W..  OF101513. 
Johnson.  Robert  L..  OF101514. 
Johnson,  Robert  B..  OF101945. 
Johnston.  J.  Ford.  Jr..  OF10206«. 
Jones.  Allen  F..  OF101515. 
Jones,  Buddlngton  B  .  OF100793. 
Jones.  Herman  H..  OF100795. 
Jones.  Philip  A..  OF100797. 
Jones.  Ravmond  M.,  OP101516. 
Jones.  Rov.  Jr.,  OF101517. 
Jorgensen.  Michael.  OF100801. 
Jorgensen,  Robert  B..  OF103857. 
Judge.  Robert  M.,  OP106152. 
Juergens.  William  A..  0096876. 
JuUian.  Robert  A  .  OF100802. 
Jump.  Robert  K..  OF102067. 
Kacsmar,  Francis  N..  OF101949. 
Kamlcka.  Gerald  W..  OF105446. 
Kane.  Mark  A..  OF100805. 
Katsuyoshl.  Charles.  0096854. 
Kaufmiin.  Harold  J.,  OF101518. 
Kawamoto.  Spencer  K.,  OP100807. 
Keenan.  Robert  L..  OF100801 
Kelley.  Kevin  C.  OF101519. 
Kelley.  Randall  R..  OP100512. 
Kelly.  Arthur  M..  Jr..  OF101520. 
Kelly,  James  A.,  Jr..  OF100814. 
Kellv.  Richard  J..  OP100813. 
Kelly.  Robert  J..  OF100816. 
Kelton.  Earl  R..  OP101521. 
Kempinski,  Chester,  OP101522. 
Kendall.  Arnold  E..  OP100818. 
Kendall.  Glen  R..  OF100819. 
Kenison.  Charles  B..  OF102069. 
Kernahan.  Gregory  P..  OF100823. 
Kernen.  George  G.,  OF100824. 
Kerns.  Thomas  C,  OF101523. 
Kerrigan.   Robert  J..  OF100825. 
Kesler.  Robert  W.,  OF100826. 
Kevltz,   Eric   A.,   OF100827. 
Keves.  Joseph  E..  OF100828. 
Klely.  WUllam  L.,  OF100830. 
Klerstead.  Arthur  E..  OF101524. 
Klevenaar,  Henry  A..  OP100831. 
Kiley.  Michael  J..  OF101525. 
Kim,  Dennis  S.  Q..  OF101951. 
Kindergan,  John  P.,  OF100832. 
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King.  Carll,  OF102346. 
King.  Henry,  OF100833. 
King.  Jay  P.,  OF100834. 
Kirkpatrlck.  David.  OPI01527. 
Kite-Powell.  Christopher  R..  OF101528. 
Kleb,  Geoffrey  H..  OF101529. 
Klem.  George  C,  OFl 00837. 
Klein,  Robert  J.,  OF101530. 
Kluess.  Calvin  R..  OF101531. 
Klunk.  Daniel  S.,  OF101532. 
Knell,  Raymond  E.,  Jr..  OF101533. 
Knickerbocker,  Raymond  J.,  OF105721. 
Knight.  Richard  G..  OF101534. 
Knowles.  Richard  W..  OF106159. 
Knox,  Rhona  M..  N003159. 
Knudsen,  Jerald  G..  OF102348. 
Knutzen,  John  A.,  OF101535. 
Kobayashl.  Ted  M  ,  OF101536. 
Koepiln,  Wayne  M..  OF101952. 
Kofalt.  James  A..  OP101537. 
Kolanowskl,  Stanlev.  OF100933. 
KoUarik,  Donald  M.,  OF102071. 
Korponai,  David  A..  OP100842. 
Koster,  James  L..  OP101538. 
Kotch,  Stephen.  Jr  ,  OF102072. 
Koterwas,  Donald  J..  OF101539. 
Kotrc.  James  C.  OF101540. 
Kowalchik,  Michael,  OF101541. 
Kramer.  William  J..  OF100843. 
Kratz.  Paul  J..  OF106161. 
Kraus.  Robert  G..  OP101953. 
Kresefski.  Leonard.  OF101542. 
Kruger.  Lawrence  J..  OP100846. 
Krutulis.  Joseph  W..  OF102073. 
Kubicek.  Charles  K..  OP100848. 
Kuleke.  Ralph  P  .  OF101543. 
Kullman.  Thomas  M..  OF101544. 
Kvam,  Kenneth  C.  OP101545. 
Labutti.  Ronald  J..  OF100850. 
Ladd.  Ricliard  B  .  0096880. 
Laier,  James  E.,  OF101955. 
Lake.  Joseph  R..  OP101547. 
Lamar.  Lawson  L.,  OFl 02349. 
Lamarine.  Paul  A..  OF100851. 
Lamback,  Samuel  P..  OF101548. 
Lambert.  Franklin  P..  OP101549. 
Lamkin,  Fletcher  M.,  OF101550 
Lamoureux.  Michael.  OF100852 
Landers.  Willard  O..  OP101956. 
Landgraf ,  WUliam  H..  OF101551. 
Landowski.  Robert  R..  OP010853. 
Lang.  John  W..  m.  OF101552. 
Lange,  David  L.,  OFl 00866. 
Lanier.  Tharan  J.,  OF100857. 
Lannlng.  James  W..  OFl 00858. 
Larkln.  Andrew  M  .  Jr..  OF100859. 
Larson.  Jeffrey  A..  OF101553. 
Latimer.  David  M..  Jr..  OF101554. 
Lavoy.  Gary  R..  OFl  01 546. 
Lazenby.  Gerald  A.,  OP101958. 
Leaptrott.  William,  OP101959. 
Lee.  Dwave  G..  OP101555. 
Lee.  Frederick  O..  OF102352. 
Legan.  Thomas  L..  OF101556. 
Lehman.  Nelson  S..  Jr.,  0097642. 
Lehner,  Jon  O.,  OF100867, 
Lehowicz,  Larry  G.,  OF100868. 
Leishner,  Stanley  L.,  OF100159. 
Lent,  Morris  J..  6f101557. 
Leonard.  Michael.  OF101558. 
Levin.  Daniel.  OP101559. 
Lew.  James  W..  OF101560. 
Lewis.  David  P..  Jr..  OP101961. 
Le^^-is.  James  M..  OF100871. 
Leyendecker.  John  S.,  OF100872. 
Leyerzaph.   John  W..  OF101561. 
Llbbey,  Glidden  N..  OF102722. 
Lincoln.  Daniel  B.,  OF100873. 
Llnd.  Ronald  W..  OF101562. 
Lindou.  James  R..  OF101563. 
Llndstrom,  Lawrence,  OF100876. 
Little,  Robert  D.,  OF103455. 
Llttnan.  Charles  L..  0099771. 
Lohmlller.  William  E.,  OP109988. 
Lorenz.  John  P  .  OP100883. 
Losey.  Myron  D..  OF100884. 
Lott.  Thomas  W.,  OP101963. 
Lough,  Maurice  T.,  OF101564. 
Louis,  Geoffrey  R.,  OP101565. 
Lovelace,  Frederick,  OFl 00886. 
Lowe,  Richard  A.,  OFl 00887. 


Lowe,  Richard  V..  OF102076. 
Loyd.  Gerald  E..  OF100888. 
Lozeau,  Arthur  G..  OF101566. 
Luckie,  William  J..  OF101567. 
Lucyk,  Edward  J..  OF101568. 
Lufklns,  Daniel  P.,  OFl 02077. 
Lum,  Franklin  Y.  S  .  OF100889. 
Lundqulst,  Loren  G  ,  OF100891. 
Lundy.  Robert  J  ,  Jr..  OF100892. 
Lvon,  Kenneth  S..  OF105745. 
MacDonald,  Clifford,  OF100894. 
MacDonald.  Donald.  OF106301. 
MacDonald,  Terence.  OF100895. 
Macchiaroll,  Charles  R..  OF101570. 
Macla.  J.ames  H..  in.  OF101571. 
Mack.  Arthur  R..  OF101572. 
Mackey.  Edward  E,.  OF101573. 
Maddocks,  Carmen  P  .  N3280. 
Madsen,  Per  I    OF101574. 
Magnell,  Carl  O.,  OF101575. 
Magruder,  Robert  B  .  OF101576. 
Mahar.  Harold  W..  OF101966. 
Mahlev.  Donald  A.,  n.  OF102741. 
Mahn.  Michael  J..  OF100896. 
Major.  William  J..  Jr..  OP101577. 
Makieve.  Ml,  OF100897. 
Mallberg.  Dale  D..  OP101967. 
Mallorv.  Reginald.  OF10(i898. 
ManhpJrt.  Michael  H  .  OF100899. 
Manske.  Tad  P  .  OF100902. 
Manton.  Terry  D..  OF101578. 
Marlnelll.  Libero.  OF102079. 
Marino,  Benedict  T..  OP101579. 
Markowski.  Eugene  P..  OF101580. 
Martin,  Edward  G..  OF  100906. 
Martin.  Jim  I..  OF100907. 
Martin.  Ronald  S..  OF!  00150. 
Marxen.  Edward  L..  OF101969. 
Mashburn,  Frank  C,  OF101581. 
Mastrlanl.  Joseph  A..  OF101582. 
Matrosic.  Charles  A  .  OP100915. 
Matsumoto.  Robert  K  .  OP101583. 
Maulella.  Vincent  M..  OF100917. 
Mayhew.  William  J  .  OF101584. 
Mazik.  Peter  D..  OP100918. 
McAdams.  Richard  C  .  OP101585. 
McAteer.  Peter  J  .  OF101586. 
McCaffrey.  Barrv  R..  OF101587. 
McCanham.  Prank  A..  OP101972. 
McCarlev.  Kenneth,  OF101973. 
McClosk'ey.  John  S..  OFl 00921. 
McClure.  James  R..  OF101568. 
McClure,  John  A..  OFl 00922. 
McConnell.  Jeffrey.  OFl 00924. 
McCormru;k.  Harold.  OF101589. 
McCormJtck.  James  R.,  OF101590. 
McCov.  Bob  P..  OF101591. 
McCoy.  Frederick  \^^.  OF100926. 
McCranle.  Von  S..  OF106706. 
McCutchan.  James  B..  OF101592. 
McParlin.  Robert  P..  OF100928. 
McGrath.  Dennis  J..  OPI 00929. 
McGrath.  Francis  C.  OP100930. 
McInnlE.  William  L..  OP102080. 
McKav.  Donald  M..  Jr  .  0096914. 
McKinley,  Bruce  A..  OF101593. 
McKinley.  Michael.  OF101594. 
McKlttrick.  James.  OF101595. 
McLaughlin.  Stanley.  OF101696. 
McLemore.  Eugene  M..  OP101597. 
McMakln,  William  H..  OF101598. 
McNamara.  James  C.  OF105947. 
McNeill.  David.  Jr..  OF100935. 
McNulty,  James  P.,  OP101599. 
McTern'an,  Bernard,  0092990. 
McW^atlers.  Jack  W..  OF101600. 
Melchiori.  Remo.  Jr.,  OP101601. 
Mellett.  Richard  E.,  OF100940. 
Melton.  Jackson  D..  OF100941. 
Menzel.  Sewall  H..  OF100944. 
Merrltt.  Robert  G.,  OF101602. 
Messtnger,  Boyd  R..  OF100946. 
Metz,  Richard  H..  OF:00946. 
Metzger.  WUllam  H..  OF100847. 
Meyer.  Peter  J.,  OF101606. 
Mlcek.  Jerome  J.,  OP100948. 
Mlchela.  Robert  J.,  OF101604. 
Mlchlik.  Martin  J..  OF101606. 
Miles.  Rich.  OP101978. 
Miller.  Brink  P.,  OF101607. 
MiUer,  Charles  S  ,  OF101608. 


Miller,  Jack  T..  OF101609. 
Miller.  Leonard  D..  OF101979.        ^-<» 
Miller,  Michael  D.,  OF101610. 
Miller.  Warren  F.,  Jr..  OF101611. 
Miller.  William  J.,  OF101612. 
Mingo,  Fred,  OFl  00955. 
Mlrus,  John  E.,  OF100956. 
Mitchell,  Michael  A.,  OP101980. 
Moakley,  Geoffrey  S..  OFl 01 6 14. 
Monson,  Robert  E.,  OF101615. 
Moomaw.  Robert  C.  OF101616. 
Moran.  Michael  J..  OP101617. 
Morgan.  Ted  G.,  OF101618. 
Morlg,  Robert  D..  OF100967. 
Morris,  Alton  D.,  OFl 06192. 
Morris,  John  C,  OF102356. 
Morse.  Jan  R..  OF100970. 
Mortimer.  S..  OF100971. 
Morton,  Frederic  W^,  OF  100972. 
Morton,  Hugh  P.,  OF101619. 
Moser.  John  T,  OP100973. 
Moss.  Jesse.  Jr..  OF101983. 
Moss.  Robert  V.,  OF101620. 
Mozden,  James  P..  OF101621. 
Mulr.  James  I.,  in,  OP101622. 
Mullen.  James  P..  OF100975. 
Murattl.  Jose  A..  OF101623. 
Murdy,  William  P..  II,  OF101624. 
Murtmoto,  Warren  S..  OFl 00960. 
Murphy.  Alfred  W..  OF102358. 
Murphy.  Kevin  R  .  OF101625. 
Murray,  John  P.,  OF101626. 
Murray.  Kenneth  L  .  DF100980. 
Mutal," Morris  F  .  OF103142. 
Mvers.  William  D  .  OF102084. 
Nagv.  Edward  L..  OF100983. 
Nahas,  Nicholas  M..  OP101627. 
Nanstad.  Randy  K..  OF101628. 
Nawrosky,  Michael  R  .  OP101629. 
Neale.  Justice  W..  OF101630. 
Nelsen.  James  W  .  OF100986. 
Nelson,  Larry  L..  OF100987. 
Newman.  Ray  D..  OP106755. 
Newinan.  Thomas  K..  OF102085. 
Nichols.  Harwood  S  .  OF101831. 
Nielsen,  Alan  R..  OF100989. 
Nleman.  Dowell  T,.  OF100990. 
Niford,  Chester  R..  OF101984. 
Nlsbet.  Gerald  D  .  OF  100991. 
Nischwitz.  John  A  .  OF101632. 
Normvle.  James  W  .  OF101633. 
Nowak,  Richard  A..  OF101635. 
Nunn.  Jack  H..  OF101636. 
O'Brien,  Joseph  J  .  Jr  .  OP101637. 
O'Bryan.  J.vmes  M  .  OF100998. 
O'Connor.  Dennis  J..  OFI01638. 
Odea.  David  P..  OF10a999. 
Odom.  Ronald  G..  OF101641. 
ODoniiPll,  James  E..  OF101639. 
ODonnell.  Robert  M..  OFIOIOOO. 
Odum.  Michael  R.  R..  OFIOIOOI. 
Oehrlein.  Richard  V  .  OF101642. 
Oesterllng.  Richard.  OF100172. 
ONeal.  Douglas  P  .  OF101640. 
O'Neal.  Jerry  L..  OF101002. 
O'Neill,  Joseph  T..  OF10I985. 
Onweller.  Arthur  E..  OF101004. 
Orndorff.  Christopher  M  .  OP101648. 
Orr,  Robert  H..  OF101644. 
Osterlln.  Howard  P..  OF101006 
O'Sulllvan.  Kevin  E  .  OF101008. 
Otjen,  John  P  .  OF101645. 
Overton.  Stephen  M  ,  OF101646. 
Pachler.  Francis  T..  O" '101647. 
Page.  Gary  O..  OF101648. 
Pagliaro.  Salvatore,  0095653. 
Paconls,  William  G  .  OFIOIOIO. 
Palma.  Gerard  V..  OF101650. 
Palmer.  Allyn  J..  OF101651. 
Palumbo.  Guy  B  ,  OFlOlOll. 
Parker.    Arthur   E  .  OF101652. 
Parrott.  Preston  A.,  OF102361 . 
Paton.   Tliomas  D  .  OF101014 
Patterson.    Alexander.    OF100460. 
Paulev.    Richard    E..  0097724. 
Pavne.   David    P  ,  OF103144. 
Pavne.  William.  B..  OF101653. 
Peake.    Charles   A  .  OF101016. 
Pedersen.   James   H  .  OP10ie54. 
Pedersen.   'William   N  .  OP101019. 
Pells.  Russell  K.,  OF101655. 
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Pembrook,    Stephen    B  .  OF101656. 
Perkins.  Jacob  H.,  0092792. 
Pernll,    Robert    D.,  OF101022. 
Pc-rrymsin.    Steven,  OF101657. 
Peters.  Roosevelt,  OF102363. 
Petersen.    Bradley    H..  OF101986. 
Peterson.    Jav    R..  OF101024. 
Pezzillo.   Frank   M..  OFU  1987. 
Pfelff.  WilUam  P..  OF10102G. 
Pheenev.  Walter  T..  OF101027. 
Pickett^  George  E..  OF101028. 
Piek.irski.  Ricliard.  OF101658. 
Pletsch.  Kent  L..  OF101659. 
Pike.  Nolan  A..  III.  OF101031. 
Pittman.  James  T..  OFlOlbGO. 
Plaut,  Peter  K..  OF101035. 
Poe.  Gerald  D.,  OF101036. 
Pokras.  Richard  M..  OF10G357. 
PolUard.  John  C.  OF101037. 
Polonitza.  Edmund  H  .  OF101039. 
Ponko,  Marshall  D,.  OF104516, 
PonzoU,  G.iry  P..  OF101661. 
Pope.  Frederick  M..  OF101662. 
Popp.  James  L..  OFI01663. 
Popp.  Ronald  S,.  OF102090. 
Powers.  James  C.  OF101664. 
Powers,  James  W,,  OF101665. 
Prather,  Dan  E  .  OF105801. 
Prawdzik.  David  A..  OF101990. 
Price.  John  S..  OF101666. 
Priest.  James  H..  OF102091. 
Prothoro.  Michael  B,,  OF101667, 
Puckett.  John  D  .  OF101050. 
Ptllsts.  Petcrls.  OF101053. 
Quann.  Brendan  T  .  OF101668. 
Quidglev.  Ernesto.  OF1019'J3. 
Qulst.  Frederick  F,.  OF101669. 
RafanelU.  Gene  H  .  OF101057. 
Ralev,  Thomas  S..  0096909. 
Rasor,  Sam  J..  Jr..  OF102092. 
Rath,  Frank  H..  Jr  .  OF101995. 
Rayman.  John  R..  OF101058. 
Redmond.  James  P..  OF101062. 
Reed.  Podge  M..  Jr  .  OF101670. 
Reese.  Thomas  R..  OF101671. 
Reeves.  Robert  L  .  OF101672. 
Reh.  Donald  C.  OF101673 
Reich.  Robert  M..  OF101674. 
RelUv.  PhlUp  H  .  Ori01066. 
Reilly.  Terry  H..  OF102093. 
Relneck.  Theodore  C  ,  OF101067. 
Renfro.  Don  L.,  OF101675. 
Rennie.  Paul  T..  OF101676. 
Reth,  Thomas  B  ,  OF101068. 
Revie.  Charles  D  ,  OF101677 
Reynolds,  Harvey  J.,  OF106213. 
Reynolds,  WlUlam  J..  OF101678. 
Rezek.   Ron.=  ld  E  ,  OF101679 
Rhoades.  Gordon  T.,  OF101680, 
Richard.  Michael  W..  OF101681. 
Richards.  John  L  .  OP101682. 
Richards.  Robert  E  .  OF1U1997. 
Richardson.  Llovd  M,.  OF102365. 
Rlntamaki.  John  M..  OF10199B. 
Rlscavaee.  George  A  .  OF101074. 
Rivera.  Alfredo    OF101999. 
Robb.  Nathaniel  H  .  OF102001. 
Robbins.  John  E..  OF102095 
Roberts.  Norman  L,,  OF1016B3. 
Roberts.  Thomas  C  .  OF101684. 
Roberts.  Thurman  M..  OF101685. 
Robertson.  William.  OF101686. 
Robinson.  Karl  W..  OF101687. 
Robinson.  Robert  R..  OF101079. 
Robinson.  Winston  T..  OP101080. 
Robv.  Edward  F  .  OF101688 
Roemer.  Harold  E..  Jr..  OF101083. 
Roesler.  David  E..  OF101689. 
Rogers.  Arthur  N.,  OF101084. 
Roller,  Barry  J.,  OF101690. 
Roller.  John  F.,  Jr.,  OF101691. 
Romero,  Robert  T.,  OF102003. 
Rose,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  OP102096, 
Rosson,  Allen  K.,  OF103488. 
Rowland,  Michael  Y.,  OF101091. 
Rubel.  Ronald  O,.  OF102367. 
Rucker,  James  S,.  OF105336. 
Rundqulst,  James  W..  OF101094. 
Rusnak,  Terrence  J..  OF101692. 
Russell.  W.  Arthur,  OF101693. 
Russo,  Alan  M.,  OF101694. 
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Ryan.  James  P.,  OF101695. 
Ryan.  Martin  P..  OP101696. 
Ryan,  Michael  L.,  OF101096. 
Sadler,  Larry  D.,  OP101098. 
Salgado,  Eduardo  A„  OF102004. 
Sam,  John  R.  E.,  OP101697. 
Sanders.  Joe  M.,  Jr„  0099055, 
Sanderson,  ^Uchael,  OP101698, 
Sandman,  Robert  B..  OF101699. 
Sanford,  Teddy  H..  Jr..  OFIOUOO. 
Sarantakes,  John  E.,  OP101989. 
Sargent,  Martin  W.,  OFIOUOI. 
Schantz.  Vincent  L.,  OF101106. 
Schaufelberger.  John  E.,  OF102098. 
Schlllo.  Edward  C.  OF101700. 
Schlenker.  Patrick.  OP101109. 
Schmeelk.  Peter  P.,  OF101701. 
Schmidt.  Richard  A..  OF105821. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


H.R.  6418,  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendment*,  Will  Strengthen  Health 
Care  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
when  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Public  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1967  were  enacted.  I  felt  that  we 
had  made  a  major  move  toward  better 
health  for  all  the  people  in  this  Nation. 
When  the  President  recommended  the 
extension  of  the  Partnership  for  Health 
program.  I  supported  his  position  en- 
thusiastically. Now  I  want  to  emphasize 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  my  con- 
viction that  we  have  taken  a  giant  step 
when  we  passed  H.R.  6418  on  Sept.  20. 

There  are  many  innovations  in  this 
legislation.  It  provides  for  States  and 
communities  to  use  Federal  grants  in 
programs  that  they  know  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  health  of  their  people. 
Before,  they  could  receive  Federal  money 
only  for  certain  specified  programs  that 
perhaps  were  not  the  most  urgent  to 
meet  their  needs.  It  allows  programs  to 
be  redesigned  around  the  total  health 
needs  of  people,  where  before  they  were 
designed  around  diseases  or  categories 
of  need.  It  provides  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  comprehensive  planning 
for  health,  where  before  health  planning 
was  done  piecemeal  without  any  way  of 
avoiding  duplication  or  overlap  of  pro- 
grams. And  in  the  planning  process,  it 
gives  a  major  voice  to  the  consumers  of 


health  senice.  all  too  often  unheard  in 
the  past.  . 

As  an  example  of  what  the  President 
means  bv  creative  federalism,  this  legis- 
in  our  country  and  that  the  States  and 
local  programs,  it  recognizes  the  variety 
in  our  country  and  that  the  States  and 
communities  have  and  can  fulfill  the 
responsibility  for  fully  assessing  their 
own  health  situations  and  deciding  how 
best  to  go  about  improving  them. 

This  Is  a  verv  eood  piece  of  legislation, 
afid  I  am  grateful  that  we  acted  upon  it 
with  wisdom. 


Social  Security:    30th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday,  September  29,  the  Gary,  Ind.. 
Social  Security  Office  celebrated  the  30th 
anniversary-  of  its  opening  on  September 
30,  1937. 

Howard  Jennings.  Director  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  at  Gary, 
ic;  to  be  commended  for  his  efficient  work 
in  successfully  administering  the  opera- 
tions of  one  of  the  largest  social  security 
branch  offices  in  the  Middle  West. 

Orland  C.  Zajicek.  assistant  regional 
representative,  in  the  Chicago  Social  Se- 
curity Office,  was  present  for  the  occa- 
sion along  with  other  officials,  business- 
men, and  citizens  of  the  Calumet  region. 

In  1937.  when  this  great  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  initiated, 


the  industrial  Calumet  region  of  Indiana 
was  just  recovering  from  the  greatest 
depression  in  our  Nations  history.  Steel 
mills  factories,  and  businesses  of  all 
kinds  that  sunived  that  depression  were 
just  beginning  to  successfully  operate 
again.  Thousands  of  our  citizens  were 
gradually  being  reemployed  and  the  dark 
depression  days  of  the  early  1930s  were 
becoming  a  memor>-.  The  enactment  of 
the  nationwide  social  security  program 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  in  the  middle  1930's  was 
the  greatest  sparkplug  to  start  our 
Nation  back  on  the  road  to  the  economy 
enjoyed  in  later  years. 

Excerpts  from  my  remarks  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Garj-  Social  Security 
Office  in  1937  follow: 

In  1937  when  the  Gary  office  opened  it 
serviced  both  Lake  and  Porter  Counties  and 
there  was  but  a  small  staff  on  hand  U)  carry 
on  the  work  for  the  people  of  this  are.a  At 
that  time  the  duties  principally  consifted  of 
isfuing  account  number  cards  to  workers  in 
commerce  and  industry,  the  only  ones  then 
covered  bv  Social  Security.  Workers  then 
could  Look  forward  to  monthly  benefits  for 
themselves  when  they  reached  the  age  of  65. 
Two  years  later,  in  1939,  the  law  was  ex- 
panded to  provide  benefit*  for  dependents 
and  survivors.  Later,  Social  Security  coverage 
over  the  vears  has  been  extended  to  farm 
workers  domestic  workers  and  self-employed 
people.  Over  90':  of  our  population  now  has 
Social  Security  protection. 

Originallv.  the  program  was  Intended  for 
the  benefit  of  older  people,  but  now  It  In- 
cludes benefits  for  young  dependents  of  dis- 
abled or  deceased  workers  and  dlsablUtj 
benefits  for  vounger  workers.  At  the  present 
time.  Lake,  Porter  and  Newton  County  area 
receive  monthly  Social  Security  checks  total- 
line  over  55  million  dollars  a  year. 

Starting  last  year.  Congress  added  tne 
Medicare  Program  to  our  cash  benefit  pro- 
gram   and  m  1966,  over  92';    of  our  Senior 
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citizens  have  signed  tip  for  the  Medicare 
Program.  Approximately  23  million  men. 
women  and  children — one  out  of  nine  Ameri- 
cans—are receiving  Social  Security  benefits 
every  month.  About  86  mUUon  earners  will 
pay  Social  Security  contributions  this  year. 
95  out  of  every  100  children  could  get  bene- 
fits if  the  provider  or  head  of  the  family 
should  die.  Approximately  9  out  of  10  people 
past  65  vears  of  age  are  either  getting  bene- 
fits now'  or  will  get  them  when  their  hus- 
bands retire  and  about  87  out  of  100  people. 
age  25  to  64.  have  disability  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

In  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am  happy 
to  say.  that  I  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  leg- 
islation extending  a  substantial  Increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits.  The  bill  was  pa.ssed 
by  the  House  last  month  and  calls  for  an 
across-the-board  Increase  of  at  least  12'^' 
for  every  beneficiary  on  the  rolls.  In  certain 
cases,  some  beneficiaries  will  be  eligible  for 
more  than  12'2  '"'^■ 

Older  people  remember  the  i>anlc.  the  des- 
titution, the  unemployment,  the  bread  lines 
of  the  early  1930's.  We  can  vividly  recall  the 
absence  of  income  protection  for  families 
against  the  hazards  of  old  age,  death,  dis- 
ability or  illness.  Older  follis  can  appreciate 
how  recently  the  poor  farm  and  the  orphans' 
home  represented  society's  organized  way  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  dependency. 

Today.  30  years  later,  we  have  a  strong, 
comprehensive  and  national  system  of  So- 
cial Security  or  Social  Insurance  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  America  In  one  genera- 
tion. Today,  the  retired  aged,  widows,  or- 
phans, the  totally  disabled  and  the  un?m- 
ployed,  have  an  orderly  system  for  providing 
income  security  and  protection. 

Future  historians  will  loolc  at  the  social 
and  economic  development  in  the  last  30 
years  and  no  doubt  conclude  that  Social 
Security  is  our  most  successful  effort  to  as- 
sure the  peace,  prosperity  and  domestic 
tranquillity  of  our  society 

Aa  you  know  so  well.  Social  Insurance  Is 
designed  to  prevent  poverty  rather  than  re- 
lieve It  after  it  occurs.  The  right  to  benefits 
grows  out  of  work.  The  individual  earns  pro- 
tection as  he  earns  his  living.  Because  it  Is 
Insurance  against  earnings  loss  and  is  paid 
without  regard  to  savings  and  resources.  To- 
day people  can  and  do  build  upon  their  basic 
Social  Security  to  achieve  a  higher  suindard 
of  living.  In  other  words,  this  method  is  de- 
signed to  work  in  partnership  with  volun- 
tary insurance,  individual  savings  and  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

Celebrating  this  anniversary  and  the  pub- 
licity therefrom,  will  inform  many  of  our 
younger  folka  of  the  struggles  that  their 
parents  and  grandparents  had  In  former 
years  when  their  wages  or  work  Income  ter- 
minated. The  American  youth  should  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  successful  battles  which 
have  been  won  through  intense  struggles  to 
make  life  more  comfortable  for  them  in  their 
future  pioneer  days. 


Reastertion  of  Congreitional  Role  in  De- 
Tclopment  and  Determination  of  Foreign 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
August  21,  the  distlngtushed  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 


made  a  significant  and  helpful  contribu- 
tion upon  the  difficult  question  now  being 
considered  by  the  committee — the  reas- 
sertion  of  the  congressional  role  in  the 
development  and  determination  of  for- 
eign policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Concressional 
Record,  I  know  that  it  'will  be  read 
widely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement   bt   Se:nator   CHARLrs   H.   P*erct, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  at  the  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions   OF    the    U.S.    Senate,    August    21, 
1967,  ON  Sen.'^te  Resolution  151 
Mr.  President,  the  initiative  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  reassert  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  the  Congress  in  the  determina- 
tion of  foreign  policy  Is  an  important  one. 
The  Committee  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 151  deserve  the  attention  of  all  thought- 
ful  Americans   because   the  security  of   the 
nation  is  directly  Involved. 

Clearly  the  Congress  cannot  play  its  con- 
stitutional role  In  the  determination  of  for- 
eign policy  so  long  as  the  Executive  Branch 
fails  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  major  inter- 
national agreements,  promises,  compacts, 
covenants,  doctrines,  obligations  and  under- 
standings. The  basic  problem  is  that  only  the 
Executive  Branch  knows  the  details  of  these 
American  commitments.  As  a  result,  the  Con- 
gress may  learn  of  an  Important  national  ob- 
ligation only  after  the  Administration  has  In- 
curred it.  and  only  if  the  Administration  tells 
Congress  about  it.  Even  then,  steps  may  al- 
ready have  been  taken  in  pursuance  of  such 
a  commitment;  frequently,  the  Administra- 
tion is  merely  presenting  the  Congress  with 
a  fait  accompli  to  be  ratified  by  resolution. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  play  its  constitutional 
role,  it  must  have  access  to  the  actual  facts 
of  national  commitments  or.  more  realisti- 
cally, to  what  the  President  conceives  are  our 
national  commitments. 

I  propose  that  the  President,  on  an  annual 
basis.  Itemize  for  the  Congress — or  at  least 
for  the  Senate — our  national  commitments  as 
he  sees  them,  detailing  the  nature  of  each 
commitment,  its  limitations  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  it  in  terms  of  national  Interest. 

This  procedure  would  serve  three  impor- 
tant purposes: 

1.  It  would  require  the  President  to  dis- 
tinguish between  commitments  of  economic 
assistance  and  miUtary  commitments  includ- 
ing armed  intervention,  thus  clarifying  the 
policy  of  his  administration  and  leading  to 
a  more  rational  response  consistent  with 
policy  when  an  emergency  arises. 

2.  It  would  enable  the  Congrees.  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senate,  to  express  Itself  on  the 
validity' of  commitments  before  they  are  ex- 
tended and  especially  before  any  of  them  are 
implemented  by  force.  Thus  Congress  would 
be  able  to  play  the  advisory  role  In  foreign 
affairs  for  which  the  members  have  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  for  which  they 
were  In  part  elected. 

3.  It  would  give  the  people  more  Influence 
In  the  shaping  of  policies  which  Involve  their 
very  lives  and  the  expenditures  of  huge 
amounts  of  their  tax  dollars.  This  Is  espe- 
cially appropriate  today  when  Americans 
fight  In  Vietnam  and  the  defense  budget  con- 
sumes half  of  all  federal  spending. 

The  American  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, have  a  right  to  know  whether 
our  men  wlU  be  committed  to  combat  in  de- 
fense of  a  Congo,  from  an  insurgency  of 
left  or  right;  or  whether  our  tax  dollars, 
through  supporting  assistance,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  treasury  of  an  Iran  If  that  gov- 
ernment should  approach  bankruptcy. 

The  Senate  has  a  right  to  know  when  such 
commitments  are  being  made.  "Advice  and 


consent"  are  meanlnglecs  after  troops  are  dis- 
patched overseas  or  after  monies  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  foreign  treasury. 

It  is  my  convlnctlon  that  no  President 
should  engage  his  people — without  the  prior 
knowledge  of  their  representatives — in  for- 
eign undertakings  which  may  take  their  lives 
and  treasure. 

Some  Will  say  that  it  Is  impractical,  for 
security  reasons,  to  have  the  President  report 
to  the  Congress  on  our  national  commit- 
ments. They  will  allege  that  disclosure  of 
certain  commitments  would  tip  our  hand  to 
potential  enemies,  and  could  upset  some 
allies.  If  this  is  the  case,  disclosure  of  com- 
mitments could  be  revealed  in  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  treated  for  security  purposes  as 
classified  Information. 

Were  tiie  President  to  report  on  our  na- 
tional commitments  as  he  sees  them,  then 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
would  be  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  of  a  commitment.  The  President 
would  be  less  likely  then  to  follow  a  vague, 
open-ended,  limitless  commitment  such  as 
has  been  pursued  in  'Vietnam.  Each  commit- 
ment would  be  clarified  and  we  would  know 
its  anticipated  limits.  For  example,  we  know 
that  the  Administration  is  committed  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam,  but  we  don't  know 
whether  the  President  conceives  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  commitment.  'Without  a 
precise  statement  of  his  conception  of  the 
commitment,  and  his  Justification  for  it.  we 
cannot  know  what  price  in  lives  and  money 
corresponds  to  the  level  of  our  national  In- 
terest in  supporting  the  Saigon  government. 
At  a  time  when  many  believe  that  the 
Congress  has  abdicated  its  role  in  foreign 
policy,  I  suggest  that  the  Congress  cannot 
perform  this  constitutional  function  without 
a  clear  and  current  exposition  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  understanding  of  our  national 
commitmenu  in  the  foreign  field.  I  respect- 
fully request  that  this  suggestion  be  studied 
and  improved  with  a  view  lo  Implementation 
In  the  interest  of  our  country. 


October  U,  1967 
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The  Kee  Report:  Underteas  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  iii  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is 
"Underseas  Research,"  and  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  in  this  new  field 
of  deep  sea  exploration.  The  report  fol- 
lows : 

UNDB3JSEAS    RESEARCH 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

The  American  people  have  always  had  a 
lively  Interest  in  exploration.  This  is  natural 
in  a  nation  which  owes  Its  beginning  and 
subsequent  growth  to  the  bold  explorations 
of  hardy  pioneers. 

When  men  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
North  and  South  Poles  early  in  this  century, 
there  was  a  widespread  belief  that  the  ex- 
citing age  of  exploration  had  Just  about  come 
to  its  end.  Then,  about  a  decade  ago.  the 
first  man-made  objects  began  rushing 
through  outer  space  and  the  public  sensed 
that  mankind  was  about  to  realize  the  age- 
old  dream  of  conquering  the  heavens.  As  a 


«-mbol  of  the  future,  this  nation  is 
hoping  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  within 
a  few  years. 

However,  the  notion  that  the  age  of  ex- 
ploration on  this  planet  has  ended  is  a 
Serious  error.  The  truth  is  that  an  entirely 
new  phase  in  adventure  is  Just  beginning. 
This  is  the  exploration  of  deep  sea  bottoms 
..viiich  cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
Elobe  While  this  undersea  pioneering  ma\ 
be  less  spectacular  than  the  conquest  of 
outer  space,  the  men  of  science  believe  that 
eventually  it  may  prove  Just  as  important 
in  terms  of  human  benefit. 

The  ocean  floors  are  an  immense  store- 
house of  minerals  which  are  essential  to  in- 
dunrv  and  some  of  which  are  already  in 
short"  supply.  In  addition,  there  are  ^^]}'^- 
ited  quantities  of  edible  fish  which  could  be 
developed  into  the  world's  greatest  source  of 
inexpensive  food.  ,„„v,„ 

But  to  enter  the  game  of  oceanography 
entails  careful  preparation  In  many  different 
fields  and  the  Federal  Government  is  work- 
ine  out  a  broad  program  for  developing  Its 
marine  resources.  One  of  the  first  needs  is 
for  a  remapping  of  the  nation's  long  coast- 
hnes  This  work  Is  already  underway  along 
the  Pacific  shoreline,  and  next  year,  it  will 
begin  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  is  for  trained 
personnel  in  a  branch  of  activity  which  is 
almost  new.  While  there  have  been  a  few 
preliminarv  efforts  to  reach  the  deepest  sec- 
tions of  the  ocean  floor,  this  kind  of  work 
must  be  expanded  on  a  vast  scale  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  new  science. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  science  of  Oceanography  and  who  are 
willing  to  make  their  careers  in  this  work. 
The  government  has  offered  inducements  to 
those  college  students  who  specialize  in  ma- 
rine subjects. 

The  public  is  aware  that  drilling  for  oil 
has  been  going  on  in  our  coastal  waters  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  some  years. 
It  is  less  well  known  that  oil  is  only  a  part 
of  the  marine  storehouse— that  the  ocean 
floors  are  literally  a  treasure  chest  of  the 
most  precious  substances  including  gold, 
silver  and  pearls. 

Efforts  are  now  underway  to  develop  fish 
protein  into  a  usable  source  of  food.  II  suc- 
cessful, this  could  be  shipped  in  quantities 
to  these  countries  threatened  by  famine.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  varieties  of  fish 
which  live  at  great  depths  and  which  are 
fit  for  human  consumption.  If  this  new  food 
source  can  be  tapped  at  reasonable  cost,  the 
worlds  supply  of  inexpensive  food  will  be 
greatly  expanded. 

The  science  of  Oceanography  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. Within  the  next  decade,  it  should 
begin  making  sizable  contributions  to  the 
national  economy. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Speech  by  Representative  John  M.  Murphy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  friend  and  colleague,  John  M.  Mur- 
phy, of  New  York,  recently  addressed 
the  Pulaski  Memorial  Committee  of 
Richmond  County,  N.Y.,  at  a  dinner 
commemorating  Casimir  Pulaski,  the 
Polish-American  hero  of  our  Revolution- 
aiy  War.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  text 
of  Mr.  Murphy's  speech: 

REMARKS    BY    HON.    JOHN    M     MuRPHY    BEFORE 
THE      PULASKI       MEMORIAL       COMMrTTEE       OF 

Richmond  County.  September  24.  1967 
We  assemble  this  evening  w  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  Casimir  Pulaski,  the 
courageous  Polish  freedom  fighter  who  gave 
his  life  so  that  America  might  tie  a  free 
nation. 

Pulaski  was  born  in  Poland  in  1748.  the 
son  of  a  Polish  Count.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty  he  had  already  participated  in  nu- 
merous battles  in  an  attempt  to  free  Poland 
from  the  domination  of  Czarist  Russia.  In 
1772  he  was  forced  to  flee  Poland  to  avoid 
capture  bv  his  enemies,  but  he  continued  his 
effort  to  free  Poland  by  attempting  to  or- 
ganize troops  in  Turkey  to  fight  the  Rus- 
sians. Failing  in  this  endeavor  he  went  to 
Parts  where  he  inet  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Franklin,  recognizing  Pulaski's  talent  for 
leadership  and  willingness  to  fight  for  free- 
dom advanced  him  the  money  to  travel  to 
this  'country  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  George  Washington. 

When  he  arrived.  Washington  recom- 
mended to  the  Continental  Congress  that 
Pulaski  be  given  the  authority  to  organize 
the  cavalry.  This  authority  was  granted,  and 
Pulaski  has  been  known  ever  since  as  the 
Father  of  our  Cavah-y.  But  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  be  so  far  away  from  the  heat  of  battle. 
Carrying  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  he 
organized  his  own  independent  corps  of 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  which  became 
known  as  Pulaski's  Legion. 

As  the  head  of  this  fighting  unit  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  many  important  bat- 
tles of  our  War  of  Independence.  He  fought 
with  Washington  at  Brand\-wine  and  Ger- 
mantown.  and  Joined  with  General  Anthony 
Wayne  to  scout  for  supplies  for  the  famishing 
troops  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  sent  to  the 
southern  front,  arriving  Just  in  time  to  save 
Charleston.  SC  .  and  later,  in  command  of 
French  and  American  cavalry  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  he  led  a  lull  cavalry  charge  into 
an  opening  in  the  enemy's  works.  In  this 
battle  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he 
died  two  days  later  on  the  American  brig 
Wasp,  at  the  age  of  31. 

Pulaski  had  been  here  only  two  years  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  his  name  and 
deeds  will  be  forever  etched  on  the  pages  of 
American  history.  He  will  be  remembered, 
of  course,  for  his  daring  on  the  field  of  battle; 
he  once  remarked  in  a  letter  to  General 
Washington  that:  "The  chief  thing  for  which 
I  ask  is  to  be  near  the  enemy.  .  .   ." 

But  he  will  be  remembered  even  more  for 
his  dedication  and  love  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  think  his  own  words  best  describe  the 
lnt€nfiity  of  his  devotion: 

"I  came  here  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
independence  of  America.  I  wish  to  live  in  a 
free  countrv  and  before  I  settle  down  here  I 
wish  to  flglit  for  that  country's  freedom." 

Pulaski  Day.  therefore,  is  more  than  a  day 
to  praise  one  mans  accomplishments,  how- 
ever much  those  accomplishments  are  worthy 
of  our  praise.  It  is  a  time  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  principle  of  freedom  for  which 
his  name  has  become  synon>Tnous,  We  who 
are  free  must  remember  that  today  over  one- 
third  of  the  earth's  population  Is  under  com- 
munist domination;  we  who  are  free  must  re- 
member that  freedom  is  not  a  gift,  it  must  be 
earned,  and  having  been  earned.  It  must  be 
protected.  We  must  also  remember  that  we 
have  the  obligation  to  assist  any  nation 
whose  freedom  is  threatened,  because  our 
own  freedom  Is  at  stake  whenever  one  na- 
tion seeks  to  dominate  another. 

It  is  otu-  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  pav  the  price  to  defend  freedom  which 
has  pre'served  our  nation  in  the  past;  it  is 
our  resolve  to  continue  to  do  so  which  will 
determine   whether  the  world  of  tomorrow 


will  be  free.  We  would  do  well,  therefore,  to 
emulate  the  example  set  by  the  man  for 
whom  this  celebration  Is  held,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much.  Casimir  Pulaski  may  be 
dead  but  his  dedicated  service  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  will  be  remembered  forever. 


The  Real  Facts  About  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  ver\- 
much  whether  any  American  wants  peace 
in  Vietnam  any  more  than  does  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  President  U 
being  attacked  in  a  way  that  w^ould  make 
it  appear  that  he  relishes  his  role  as 
Commander  in  CWef  in   a   bloody   and 

costly  war. 

This  is  grossly  unfair.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  does  great  disservice  not  only  to  the 
President,  bu'.  to  all  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  share  his  belief  that  what 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  is  right. 

I  will  now  document  the  numerous 
efforts  made  by  the  President  to  try  to 
get  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table.  I  will 
show  how  the  administration  has  proved 
its  sincerity  in  wanting  a  quick,  honor- 
able and  peaceful  solution  to  the  con- 

And  I  will  also  show  that  all  of  these 
efforts  have  been  rebuffed  by  an  enemy 
that  has  not  demonstrated  the  slightest 
interest  in  ending  this  war. 

This  record  is  beyond  dispute.  And  it 
deserves  reflection  by  those  who.  too 
often,  seem  to  ignore  the  real  facts  about 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

America  is  engaged  in  two  wars  over 
Vietnam.  One  is  ranging  10.000  miles 
away  in  the  hills  and  rice  paddies  of  that 
war-torn  country.  The  other  is  being 
waged  here  at  home— a  political  war 
foueht  for  narrow  partisan  purposes. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors believe  that  victory  will  be  theirs. 
Their  thinking  is  not  based  on  an>-  con- 
viction that  their  troops  are  better  than 
ours  or  that  our  men  lack  the  will  to 
fight   In  fact.  Hanoi  knows  the  opposite 

is  true. 

No  their  conviction  is  based  on  events 
10.000  miles  away  from  them.  They  read 
our  speeches,  study  our  criticisms  of  the 
administration  and  conclude  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  never  be  able  to  hold 
out  against  such  pressure. 

I  doubt  whether  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  a  pro- 
found student  of  American  politics.  I 
doubt  whether  he  understands  that 
much  of  the  Republican  attacks  against 
the  President  are  the  result  of  a  rapidly 
approaching  election  year. 

I  doubt  whether  he  has  considered  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  vocal  Repiobli- 
cans  committed  themselves  to  defendiiig 
freedom  In  Vietnam  by  voting  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

And  I  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  Ho 
Chi  Minh  realizes  that,  to  date,  not  one 
of  the  Presidents  critics  has  offered  a 
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single  reasonable  alternative  to  our  pres- 
ent Vietnam  policies. 

This  Nation  has  always  detested  war. 
And  may  this  attitude  never  change.  But 
we  have  also  had  the  very  commendable 
habit  of  closing  ranks  behind  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  matters  dealing  with 
war  and  peace. 

This  is  what  we  used  to  call  bipartisan 
support  of  foreign  policy.  It  used  to  be 
said  in  some  far-off.  obviously  forgotten 
time  that  politics  stops  at  the  water's 
ed'xe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  what  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  would  say 
about  some  of  the  statements  being  made 
these  days  by  his  Republican  colleagues? 
I  am  certain  he  would  be  incredulous 
at  the  blatant  appeals  of  some  of  his 
fellow  Republicans  to  turn  the  American 
people  against  their  President  during  a 
time  of  war. 

He  would  be  dismayed  to  see  some 
Republicans  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the 
American  people's  natural  abhorrence  of 
war.  And  he  would  be  saddened  by  the 
hypocrisy  of  some  members  of  his  party 
who  claim  to  support  our  presence  in 
Vietnam,  but  who  attack  every  move  the 
President  makes  to  insure  the  security 
of  our  forces  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  few,  if 
any.  of  the  President's  critics  have 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

Why  have  they  refrained  from  taking 
such  a  position?  The  answer  is  obvious, 
Mr,  Speaker;  They  know  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  supports  our  commitment  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  preserve  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

Our  people  know— indeed,  the  lessons 
of  history  have  taught  us— the  high  price 
paid  by  those  who  appease  aggressors  or 
who  fail  to  live  up  to  their  commitments 
In  the  world. 

The  result.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  inevitable— 
the  appetite  of  the  aggressor  is  increased 
dangerously  and  war.  far  from  being 
avoided,  is  made  more  certain. 

If  these  Republicans  are  sincere  in 
seeking  a  way  to  end  the  struggle,  let 
them  communicate  their  views  to  Hanoi. 
If  they  want  to  stop  the  bombing  in 
the  north.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  the  man  to  tell 
about  it. 
The  onus  for  peace  rests  squarely  with 

Hanoi. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  that  American 
planes  will  stop  bombing  his  homeland 
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the    moment    he    agrees    to    reciprocal 
dee.scalation. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  that  peace  talks 
could  begin  tomorrow  if  only  he  would 
agree  to  sit  down  with  our  side. 

Those  who  call  upon  President  John- 
son to  end  the  bombing  and  ignore  the 
responsibilities  Hanoi  must  assume  to 
similarly  deescalate — do  a  grave  disserv- 
ice to  those  fighting  to  defend  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  is  the  enemy's  heart- 
land. It  is  the  center  for  military  sup- 
port and  supplies.  Why  should  North 
Vietnam  be  spared  from  air  attack?  Why 
should  the  enemy  be  free  to  move  his 
men  and  supplies  into  the  South?  Why 
should  North  Vietnam's  transportation 
routes,  industrial  plants,  and  assembling 
points  be  spared  destruction? 

Why  should  the  enemy  be  given  a  carte 
blanche  invitation  to  remain  strong  and 
effective  behind  the  lines? 
War  is  immoral,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  the  United  States  and  its  Viet- 
namese allies  did  not  start  this  war. 
Hanoi  did.  And  it  is  not  immoral  to  carry 
this  fight  to  the  enemy. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  im- 
moral to  jeopardize  the  brave  men  fight- 
ing for  freedom  in  the  South,  by  halting 
the  bombing  in  the  North— without  any 
guarantees  from  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Johnson  does 
not  relish  our  involvement  in  this  war. 
We  did  not  seek  this  mission.  But  as 
the  leading  democracy  in  the  world,  this 
mission  became  ours  because  others  in 
the  world  believe  that  we  value  our  free- 
dom enough  to  help  the  weak  defend 
theirs  from  the  strong. 

The  President  wants  peace  In  Vietnam 
perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world. 

He  has.  on  five  separate  occasions, 
halted  the  bombing  of  the  north  to  show 
our  country's  sincerity  in  wanting  peace 
talks. 

He  has  communicated  directly  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  supported  more  than  30 
proposals  for  negotiations. 

Let  be  briefly  document  our  attempts 
to  find  peace  in  Vietnam: 
Laos  Conference.  July  23.  1962. 
U.N.   Security   Council   invitation    to 
Hanoi.  August  7,  1964. 

Seventeen  nonalined  nations'  appeal, 
April  1,  1965. 

President  Johnson's  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  April  7.  1965. 


Indian  Government's  proposal,  April 
1965. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
peace  efforts,  April  1965. 

Suspension  of  bombing.  May  12  to  17, 
1965. 

Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers'  initi- 
ative. June  1965. 

Davies  mission.  July  1965. 

President's  letter  to  U  Thant.  July  28, 

1965. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  Pres- 
ident of  Security  Coimcil.  July  30.  1965. 

Indian  Yugoslav  proposal,  August 
1965. 

United  Kingdom  12-nation  appeal,  De- 
cember 1965. 

Cambodian  proposal  for  ICC  expan- 
sion, December  1965. 

Pope  Paul  VI's  appeal,  December  19, 
1965. 

Concentrated  peace  effort,  December 
1965  to  January  1966. 

Ronning  mission,  June  1966. 

Asian  Conference  initiative,  August  6 

1965. 

U.N.  Secretary-General's  proposal,  Au- 
gust 31,  1966. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  General  As- 
sembly address,  September  22,  1966. 

British  six-point  plan,  October  6,  1966. 

Manila  Communique,  October  25,  1966. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  U 
Thant,  December  19,  1966. 

British  proposal  for  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, December  30,  1966. 

Tet— Lunar  New  Year— truce,  Febru- 
ary 8  to  13.  1967. 

President  Johnson's  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  Februar>-  8, 15, 1967. 

Continuous  bilateral  contacts  with 
Communist  states. 

Bombing  pauses:  First,  May  12  to  17. 
1965 — 5  days,  20  hours;  second,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1965,  to  January  30,  1966 — 36 
davs,  15  hours;  third,  December  23  to  25, 
1966 — 2  days;  fourth,  December  30,  1966, 
to  January  1,  1967—2  days;  and  fifth, 
February  8  to  13,  1967—5  days,  18  hours. 

All  of  the  President's  efforts  have,  to 
date,  been  rejected  by  Hanoi.  And  while 
not  everyone  agrees  with  our  Vietnam 
policy,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dis- 
pute over  the  fact  that  the  President  con- 
tinues to  press  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  will 
continue  to  remain  firm  against  Com- 
munist aggression,  while  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  find  an  honorable  peace. 
The  American  people  know  and  under- 
stand this.  And  they  will  continue  to 
support  the  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi-hsd.\y,  Octoukr  .'),  19G7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer : 

He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to 
them  that  have  no  might  He  increaseth 
strength.— JsaX&h  40 :  29. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  art  always  the 
same,  whose  saving  truth  never  lets  us 
down  and  whose  patient  love  never  lets 
us  go,  make  us  conscious  of  Thy  presence 
as  in  spirit  we  kneel  before  Thee  in  this 


morning  moment  of  meditation.  Speak 
Thou  Thy  word  to  us  and  give  us  ears 
to  hear  minds  to  heed,  and  hands  and 
feet  to  do  Thy  will  in  Thy  way  for  Thy 

work. 

Humble  us  in  our  pride,  strengthen  us 
in  our  weakness,  and  make  us  great  in 
heart  when  we  would  be  Uttle  in  spirit 
that  we  may  have  joy  in  our  endeavors 
and  peace  in  our  hearts. 

Bless  Thou  our  country  and  every 
institution,  every  person,  every  effort 
made  which  helps  men  to  love  one  an- 
other and  to  Uve  together  in  peace.  May 
Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy  will  be  done 
in  us  now.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title ; 

H  R  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409 
(b)  (1)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  whlcn 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paia 
by  the  Postmaster  General. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mUtee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
Jotes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  *H.R. 
678.  entitled  "An  act  to  Provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Upper  and 
Lovver  Chehalis  Tribes  of  Indians  in 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  237.  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested ; 

S  2310.  An  act  to  provide  more  effectively 
fnr  the  regulation  of  the  use  of.  and  for  the 
pTese^^atl'on  of  safety  -"-^-^"J^^^^,'J^*i 
U.S  Capitol  buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes. 


tions  with  the  people  of  Lesotho.  It  will 
encourage  the  country's  progressive  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  development 
as  a  nonracial,  democratic,  independent 

nation.  ,       „  ..     „„j^„ 

To  the  King,  Moshoeshoe  II,  the  Prime 
Minister,  His  Excellency  Leabua  Jona- 
than, and  Lesotho's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  His  Excellency  Albert 
Steerforth  Mohale.  and  to  all  the  people 
of  Lesotho,  may  I  express  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  and  prosperous  future  from 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


BIRTHDAY   GREETINGS   TO 
LESOTHO 


Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend ray  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  marked  the  first  anmyersary 
of  the  independence  of  Lesotho,  located 
within  the  east-central  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa. 

Slightly  larger  than  the  State  of 
Maryland,  Lesotho  covers  an  area  of  11,- 
716  square  miles.  WhUe  her  population 
is  small,  approximately  976.000,  the  ht- 
eracy  rate  for  this  tiny  but  progressive 
country  is  said  to  be  about  75  percent. 
The  University  of  Botswana,  Lesotho, 
and  Swaziland  is  located  at  Roma,  some 
25  miles  from  Maseru,  the  capital  of  the 
Nation.  ,    ^       ,     , 

The  economy  of  Lesotho  is  based  al- 
most exclusively  on  agriculture,  a  live- 
stock industry,  and  the  earnings  of  labor 
employed  outside  the  territory.  Ver>-  lit- 
tle manufacturing  is  done  in  the  country. 
Cooperative  organizations  have  been 
successfully  established  for  agricultural 
marketing  and  credit,  as  weU  as  coopera- 
tive savings  society  and  a  central  bank- 
ing and  marketing  union. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  position, 
Lesotho  like  Botswana  and  Swaziland, 
has  strong  economic  links  with  South 
Africa,  where  so  many  of  its  people  are 
employed  and  most  of  its  exports  are 
sold,  and  there  is  close  cooperation  over 
a  wide  range  of  practical  matters.  With 
the  other  two  countries  Lesotho  is  joined 
with  South  Africa  in  a  customs  union 
and  uses  South  African  currency.  Her 
geographic  location  and  heavy  economic 
dependence  on  South  Africa  combme  to 
make  the  territory  extremely  sensitive 
to  political  and  economic  developments 
in  South  Africa. 

Americans  will  wateh  with  interest 
Lesotho's  endeavors  to  preserve  the 
practical  advantages  of  cooperation  with 
South  Africa  without  jeopardizing  the 
full  achievement  and  maintenance  of  its 
own  national  sovereignty. 

The  United  States  desires  to  expand 
and  strengthen  its  present  friendly  rela- 
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TEXAS  FIRM  INCREASES  EXPORTS 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  .  .     ..  ^  .„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

Ther"!  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge,  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive program  aimed  at  expanding  Amer- 
ican exports  in  world  markets.  Objec- 
tives of  this  program,  as  outlined  by 
President  Johnson,  are  to  create  more 
jobs  and  profits  at  home,  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  deficit  in  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments. 

This  year  a  Texas  business  firm,  the 
Crown  Machine  &  Tool  Co.  of  Ariington. 
took  part  in  a  foreign  trade  show  ar- 
ranged by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  tlie  pui-pose  of  exhibiting  Amencan 
products  to  prospective  buyers  abroad. 
This  show  was  held  in  London.  England, 
and  dealt  with  packaging  machmery 
and  materials. 

Tlie  Crown  Machine  &  Tool  Co.  was 
new  to  this  market.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  show,  the  company, 
headed  by  James  M.  Harrison  as  presi- 
dent estimates  that  during  the  next  12 
months  it  will  make  more  than  one-third 
of  a  million  dollars  in  sales. 

Furthermore,  the  company  made  con- 
tact with  a  number  of  potential  sales 
a?ents  to  handle  its  products  in  this  new 
market  This  has  been  a  most  outstand- 
ing example  of  Government -business  co- 
operation, and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 


Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^.    ^,       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  thia 
morning  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Amer- 
lean  with  whom  I  served  in  this  body 
many  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  other 
body  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN.  I  believe  that  he  has  ex- 
hibited and  manifested  great  statesman- 
ship in  supporting  our  Commander  in 


Chief  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
when' we  are  engaged  in  a  nasty,  dirty 
war  10,000  miles  from  the  shores  of  this 
country. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  mmor- 
Ity  leader  of  the  other  body  that  those 
who  lambast  and  demean  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President  of  this 
coimtr\-,  are  demeaning  the  American 
people"  and  the  representative  system, 
and  holding  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
worid  this  great  country  for  ridicule. 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Senator 
DIRKSEN,  is  a  dedicated,  devoted  Ameri- 
can who  places  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion before  any  poUtical  party  or  poUti- 
cal  consideration. 

The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  loyalty, 
patriotism  to  our  country  and,  his  con- 
cern for  our  men  fighting  valiantly 
against  Communist  terror  and  ag- 
gression. ,  ,„  .. 
Mr.   BOGGS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ob- 
servation with  reference  to  the  states- 
manlike address  deUvered  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  other  body  the  early  part 
of  this  week,  to  the  effect  that  castigating 
the  President  of  the  United  States  under 
these  circumstances  does  nothing  but 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  at  a 
time  of  national  crisis.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  what  he  said. 

Mr.  DORN.  The  distinguished  whip  Is 
eminently  correct  and  I  appreciate  his 
comments.  I  want  to  commend  my  friend 
and  able  leader  from  Louisiana  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  in  supporUng 
President  Johnson  during  these  times  of 
national  crisis. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tvill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr  SPRINGER,  I  was  just  reading 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  the  other  body  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was 
speaking,  and  I  would  Uke  to  read  one 
sentence  from  it,  which  is  as  follows: 

I  think  it  was  General  Grant  who  said  that 
the  greatest  aid  for  him  was  from  none  other 
than  JfiHerson  DavU,  the  President  of  the 
confederacy,  because  he  was  Interfering 
with  Robert  E,  bee  and  his  tactics  and  his 
Etrateg%'. 

Mr  DORN.  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished, able  and  beloved  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DORN,  I  %ield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, ,  .  .„ 
Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  for 
again  calling  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  not  have  noticed  the  remarks  of 
the  minority  leader  in  the  Senate  the 
other  day.  and  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
tr,-  that  at  this  particular  time  we.  re- 
gardless of  the  party  *e  be  ong  to  do 
believe  in  supporting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  these  difficult  and  tu- 
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multuous  times  such  as  we  face  at  this 
particular  moment.  I  think  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
are  well  taken  and  I  hope  they  will  have 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  minority  whip 
who  himself  is  a  great  American  in  the 
tradition  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  would 
say  to  my  beloved  fellow  colleague  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  Illi- 
nois, that  his  great  and  distinguished 
Senator  Dirksen  has  taken  his  place  in 
history  alongside  of  the  late  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  and  with  our  former  col- 
leai^..  who  recently  served  so  ably  in 
South  Vietnam,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  other  party,  who 
is  advocating  unity  in  order  to  win  this 
war  and  bring  a  maximum  number  of 
our  boys  home. 

It  little  serves  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  for  people  in  responsible  posi- 
tions to  infer  that  their  efforts  are  not 
fully  supported  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  nunois.  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  other  body,  has  ex- 
hibited the  kind  of  statesmanship  that 
should  be  emulated. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  52  Members  of  the 
House  addressed  a  very  important  letter 
regarding  the  question  of  economic  aid 
to  Greece  to  four  officials  representing 
our  Government.  We  took  this  course 
because  we  were  informed  that  there 
was  a  delegation  in  Washington  this 
week  from  the  military  junta  now  in 
power  In  Greece,  seeking  such  aid. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  most 
important  for  the  United  States  to  make 
very  clear  its  opposition  to  the  military 
takeover  before  it  has  time  to  become 
so  entrenched  that  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  from  outside  will  be  use- 
less. That  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  rapidly 
approaching.  The  news  from  Greece  gets 
more  shocking  each  day.  Former  Pre- 
mier Canneloupoulos  is  under  house 
arrest  for  breaking  his  promise  not  to 
criticize  the  colonels  who  seized  power 
on  April  21.  A  famous  conservative  news- 
paper publisher  is  also  under  house  arrest 
because  she  refuses  to  publish  under 
total  censorship.  This  courageous  lady, 
Mrs.  Helen  Vlachou,  Is  charged  with  in- 
sulting the  junta  because  she  called 
them  mediocre  and  ignorant  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested  consent 
to  have  our  letter  of  yesterday  printed 
in  full  with  all  of  the  signers  immediately 
following  these  remarks.  It  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  3. 1967. 
Mr.  George  D.  Woods, 

President.    International    Bank    for    Recon- 
struction and  Development. 


Mr.  Anthony  M.  Solomon. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 
Mr.  Harold  P.  Lindeh, 

President,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton. 
Mr.  William  B.  Dale. 

Board  of  Executive  Directors.  International 
Monetary  Fund. 
Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  there  Is 
a  delegation  la  Washington  representing  the 
present  military  dictatorship  of  Greece  seek- 
ing economic  aid. 

In  spite  of  assurances  by  those  who  have 
seized  power  that  there  would  be  an  early 
return  to  constitutional  government  In 
Greece,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  support  such 
statements.  In  fact,  the  news  of  what  Is 
going  on  In  Greece  gets  more  ominous  every 
day. 

We  would  consider  It  most  unfortunate  If 
the  United  States  were  to  give  any  respecta- 
bility to  the  present  regime  by  assisting  with 
economic   aid.   Such   a   step  would  do   most 
serious  damage  to  our  position,  especlaUy  In 
Western  Europe,  as  a  nation  which  believes 
In  and  supports  the  right  of  people  to  elect 
their  own  government. 
Sincerely. 
E)ON  Edwards.   William   P.  Ryan, 
Bob  Kastenmeier.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton.    Augustus     F.     Hawkins, 
Edward    R.    Roybal,    Henry    S. 
Reuss,  Thomas  M.  Rees.  Henry 
Helstoski,    Benjamin    S.    Ros- 
enthal.    Donald     M.     Phaser, 
Robert    L.    Leggett,    James    H. 

SCHETJER,         JEFFERY         COHELAN, 

F^ank  J.  Brasco,  John  Con- 
YERS.  Jr.,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.,  Chas.  H. 
Wilson,  John  G.  Dow,  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham,  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Martha  W.  Griffiths,  John  E. 
Moss,  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Harold 
T.  Johnson,  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Joshua  Eilberg.  Lucien  N. 
Nedzi.  William  D.  Pord,  Lester 
L.  Wolff.  Charles  S.  Joelson, 
Edith  Green.  James  C.  Corman, 
John  A.  Blatnik.  John  V. 
TUNNEY,  Richard  T.  Hanna. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Richard 
L  Ottinger,  Theodore  R.  Kup- 
ferman,  Bernie  Sisk,  Barratt 
O'Hara,  Daniel  E.  Button, 
Arnold  Olsen,  Prank  Hor- 
ton.  Seymour  Halpern.  Ogden 
Reid,  Willi.im  L.  St.  Onge, 
William  J.  Green,  Joseph  Y. 
Resnick,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 

^f embers  of  Congress. 


PROGRESS  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  passing  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  space  race.  Since  the  Soviet  Union 
startled  the  world  with  their  sputnik  in 
October  of  1957,  the  United  States  has 
made  far-reaching  and  far  greater  probes 
into  the  environs  outside  our  relatively 
small  world. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Texas  State  so- 
ciety and  members  of  the  Texas  con- 
gressional delegation  were  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
George  Mueller,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Manned  Space  Plight  at  NASA. 


Dr.  Mueller  is  one  of  the  foremost 
space  program  authorities  in  this  coun- 
try and  I  found  his  remarks  to  be  excit- 
ing and  prophetic. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  an 
authoritative  recap  of  American  space 
accomplishments  in  the  past  10  years 
and  take  a  glimpse  of  what  is  to  come  in 
the  future,  I  have  requested  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  ix)int: 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Mieller 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  tonight. 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Pickle 
for  inviting  me  to  talk  with  you.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  de.^1  with  a  number  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  to  Con- 
gress in  my  work  with  NASA.  In  particular, 
I  would  like  t-o  mention  Clin  Teague.  Chair- 
man of  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommit- 
tee, and  Earle  Cabell  and  Bob  Eckhardt.  of 
the  House  Space  Committee:  and.  also.  Chair- 
man George  Mahon  and  Bob  Casey,  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  is  said  that  Texas  is  the  richest  political 
subdivision  In  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Russian  Ukraine. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  field  but  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  field  of  Manned  Space  Plight, 
Texas  is  the  leader  in  the  Free  World  and 
it  may  even  be  ahead  of  Russia's  Kazakhstan 
where  the  center  of  manned  space  flight  in 
the  USSR  is  located. 

Many  thousands  of  Texans  working  for 
dozens  of  Texas  firms  are  creating  through 
their  research  and  development  effort  the 
new  technology  required  for  space  explora- 
tion. One  measure  of  Texas  contributions 
may  be  made  in  terms  of  the  $771,000,000  of 
work  that  your  state's  firms  have  performed 
on  NASA's  programs.  In  addition.  Texas  col- 
leges and  universities  are  not  only  conduct- 
ing high  level  research  for  NASA,  but  are 
training  future  space  scientists  and  engi- 
neers under  NASA  grants. 

Texas  is  the  birthplace  of  seven  of  our 
astronauts,  more  than  any  other  state.  (They 
are:  Alan  Bean,  from  Wheeler;  Dr.  Donald 
Holmquest.  from  Dallas;  Dr.  Edgar  Mitchell, 
from  Hereford;  and  Dave  Scott,  from  San 
Antonio.  Also  the  late  Ed  White,  from  San 
Antonio:  Elliot  See,  from  Dallas;  and  Ed 
Givens.  from  Quanah.) 

In  addition,  five  of  the  Astronaut's  wives 
were  born  in  Texas. 

And,  of  course,  Texas  can  lay  claim  to  being 
the  "home  town"  for  all  56  of  the  astro- 
nauts, headquartered  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  in  Houston. 

The  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  of  course. 
Is  one  of  the  three  major  manned  space  flight 
field  centers,  and  is  charged  with  the  triple 
resF>onslblllty  of  management,  engineering 
and  development  of  tlie  Apollo  spacecraft: 
direction  of  flight  operations  through  the 
Mission  Control  Center;  and  conduct  of 
astronaut  training  and  operations. 

Through  the  cooperation  wlilch  has 
evolved  among  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
dustrial communities,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity, the  nation  has  made  great  strides  in 
overcoming  the  early  Soviet  lead  and  in  ful- 
filling our  national  goals  In  space.  Tonight. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  these  goals 
and  the  progress  we  are  making  in  est.^blish- 
ing  an  unquestionable  preeminence  In  space. 
I  will  discuss  the  values  of  the  space  program 
and  its  relationship  to  other  goals  of  our 
society.  And  I  will  review  NASA's  manned 
space  flight  programs,  which  constitute  the 
largest  and  most  complex  engineering,  sci- 
entific and  technological  undertaking  ever 
attempted  In  the  free  world. 

The  Mercury  and  Gemini  programs  are 
now  history.  In  these  programs  we  conducted 
16  successful  manned  flights,  and  logged 
2,000  man-hours  In  space.  This  Is  about  as 
much  time  as  the  average  man  spends  on  his 
Job  In  a  year. 
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In  the  Mercury  and  Gemini  programs,  we 
have  learned  to  control  missions  and  to  op- 
erate manned  spacecraft  traveling  in  orbit  at 
sneeds  of  almost  18.000  miles  an  hour^Such 
a  speed  is  fast  enough  to  travel  from  Chicago 
to  New  York— or,  from  Beaumont  to  El 
p^so— in   three   minutes.  ,     ^     ,, 

We  have  learned  that  man  is  able  Xa  live 
and  work  effectively  in  weightless  space 
fllEht  for  periods  up  to  fourteen  days. 

We  have  learned  to  rendezvous  a  manned 
spacecraft   with   another   unmanned   space- 

"we  have  lenrned  to  assemble  these  separate 
craft  into  a  spacecraft  cluster. 

We  have  learned  to  employ  such  a  clus- 
tered spacecraft  to  launch  from  one  orbit  to 
another  orbit,  thus  enabling  men  to  fly 
higher  and  faster  than  they  have  ever  flown 
vip  fore 

We  have  learned  some  of  the  problems  and 
promise  of  manned  activity  outside  a  space- 
craft in  a  protective  suit.  This  knowledge  was 
gained  through  more  than  12  hours-haU  a 
dav— of  experience  in  open  space. 

We  have  learned  to  make  precision  land- 
ings of  manned  spacecraft,  within  sight  of 

the  recovery  ships.  

We  have  learned  that  man  can  perform 
experiments  in  space.  These  have  Included 
such  carefully  timed  actions  as  photograph- 
ing an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Finallv  we  have  learned  to  manage  and 
schedule  such  a  program,  following  prin- 
ciples that  permit  us  either  to  move  forward 
rapidlv  to  capitalize  on  progress  or  to  accom- 
modate unexpected  setbacks. 

The  understanding  we  have  gained  from 
Mercury  and  Gemini  is  being  applied  to  the 
Apollo  "program.  The  objective  of  Apollo  is 
leadership  in  space.  We  are  working  to  dem- 
onstrate that  leadership  by  landing  men  on 
the  moon  and  returning  them  safely  to  earth 
before  this  decade  is  out. 

The  Apollo  problems  are  large.  But  so  is 
the  scope  of  the  effort  to  solve  them.  Despite 
these  problems  I  for  one  believe  that  we  can 
achieve  the  mission  objective  of  nianned 
lunar  flight  and  safe  return  In  this  decade. 
The  Ace  of  Space  began  its  profound  im- 
pact on  human  affairs  Just  10  years  ago  this 
week— on  October  4.  1957-with  the  launch- 
ing bv  the  Sovieu;  of  Sputnik  I.  to  a  startled 
world,  the  impact  of  this  event  was  as  per- 
sonal as  a  body-blow. 

Since  that  time,  however,  our  reactions  as 
individuals  have  varied  widely. 

Let  us  remember  that  for  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  years  there  have  been 
man-like  creatures  on  this  planet.  And  dur- 
ing all  of  these  eons  man  has  been  confined 
to  the  thin  membrane  of  his  earth's  atmos- 
phere. Now.  in  Ju.?t  the  past  10  years,  man 
has  broken  these  confines. 

For  some,  the  meaning  of  this  achievement 
Is  seen  onlv  dimly  and  superficially.  The  pur- 
pose of  space  exploration  and  discovery 
are  no  clearer  to  many  men  in  this  age 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Galileo. 

Some  persons  are  simply  amazed,  still  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  reality  that  man  has 
actually  ventured  into  space.  There  are  those 
who  regard  the  exploration  of  space  as  im- 
practical, or  downright  unnecessary,  and  who 
remain  unconvinced  that  the  results  are 
worth  the  jost. 

Others  are  struck  with  awe  and  wonder 
at  the  enormous  distances— the  moon  240.- 
000  miles  away,  Venus  26  mUlion  miles  away, 
the  nearest  star  25  million  million  miles. 

Some  see  space  as  Just  another  arena  of 
battle  and  conflict  between  nations,  with 
frightful  new  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Some,  however,  see  space  as  a  positive  op- 
portunity for  International  cooperation,  a 
place  where  the  nations  of  the  world  may 
work  together  in  the  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation of  space  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Others  see  space  as  a  vast  unexplored  do- 
main to  be  developed  for  the  economic  and 


social  benefit  of  manldnd.  The  rich  treasure 
to  be  obtained  from  space  is  Just  as  real  as 
spices  from  India,  gold  from  the  New  World. 
or  furs  from  the  Hudson  Bay. 

Still   others   see   space   as  an  intellectual 
eold  mine  of  new  knowledge.  New  knowledge 
in  the  past  has  alwavs  had  a  profound  tflect 
on  maJi's  life  on  earth  and  on  hU  Intellec- 
tual horizons.  Todav.  more  than  ever,  man  s 
survival  depends  upon  how  rapidly  he  accu- 
mulates  and    understands   knowledge    con- 
cerning both  his  environment  and  himself, 
and   how   effectively    he   learns   to   use   that 
knowledge.  Our  reservoir  of  knowledge  has 
become  much  more  than  a  mere  instrument 
for   perpetuating   our   culture.   It   has   come 
to  be  a  prime  index  of  our  greatness,  func- 
tioning not  only  as  a  source  of  our  strength. 
but  as  a  measure  of  our  fitness   to  survive 
and  grow  as  a  nation.  For  today,  knowledge, 
as   well   as   guns   and   butter,   measures    the 
true  power  of  modern  states. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  more 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  space  program  scme- 
tlmes  tend  to  overshadow  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  space  effort.  The  excitement 
of  lunar  exploration  has  blinded  many  to 
the  deeper  purposes  and  far-reaching  bene- 
fits of  the  nation's  overall  space  program, 
and  its  deep  impact  on  present  and  future 
generations. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnl-stratlon  has  been  chartered  to  devel°p 
and  to  demonstrate  our  countn''6  capability 
for  space  exploration,  and  the  landing  of 
men  on  the  moon  has  been  established  as 
one  of  the  goals  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive To  do  this,  NASA  is  developing  the 
whole  range  of  technology  which  gives  us 
a  manned  space  filght  capability.  This  de- 
velopment, in  turn  will,  I  believe,  provide 
benefits  for  every  walk  of  liXe  In  our  whole 

coumry^  program  helps  to  demonstrate 

our  preeminence  in  science  and  technology 
before  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  does 
for  our  free  enterprise  system  what  adver- 
t'sing  does  for  individual  business.  It  has 
an  enormous,  and  to  some  extent,  an  unsus- 
pected impact  on  our  educational  system, 
challenging  and  stimulating  our  youth  to 
new  standards  of  excellence. 

r  most  import..nt  benefit  of  the  space 
program  is  the  economic  stimulus  of  the 
space  investment.  Space  has  created  basic 
new  industries  for  our  economy  and  Is  cre- 
ating many  thousands  of  productive,  useful 
jobs  for  our  people.  I  am  speaking  not  ^ls' 
of  employment  for  engineers  and  scientists, 
but  of  Jobs  created  for  people  of  every  skiu 
In  every  kind  of  work. 

Space  has  given  us  world-wide  communi- 
cations systems  of  great  capacity.  It  is  pro- 
viding gfeatlv  improved  weather  forecasts 
and  better  navigation  systems.  Other  Imme- 
diate benefits  are  being  produced  in  the  form 
of  new  products.  Whenever  a  laboratory  de- 
velops a  new  scientific  concept  or  a  piece 
of  hardware  for  space  purposes,  the  proba- 
bility is  high  that  its  development  wiU  turn 
out  to  have  usefulness  in  everyday  living. 

Despite  the  normally  long  lead  time  from 
research  to  practical  application,  we  can  al- 
ready see  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  space 
technology  in  commercial  products  and 
processes. 

The  present  list  is  long,  so  let  me  give  you 
lun  a  few  examples.  Lightweight  plastics  de- 
veloped for  use  in  rockets  are  being  consid- 
ered to  cut  the  weight  of  railway  tank  cars 
in  half.  New  metals  developed  by  space  re- 
^archers  are  being  used  In  oil  refineries 
where  resistance  to  corrosion  is  required. 
Sealants  developed  for  spacecraft  seams  are 
being  used  to  caulk  bathroom  Ules  and  to 
seal  automobUe  windows.  New  weather-re- 
sistant paint  is  on  the  market.  A  new  crush- 
able  material  used  on  the  Apollo  lunar  space- 
craft landing  mechanism  may  be  used  to  cre- 
ate crushable  structures  such  as  bridge  abut- 
ments to  cut  down  on  traffic  deaths. 


A  space-inspired  device  with  truly  down- 
to-earth  appllcaUona  is  a  chair  that  walks 
up  and  down  steps.  This  unusual  mach  ne 
was  conceived  originally  as  a  means  for  walk- 
ing on  the  moon.  Our  plans  for  the  walking 
chair  have  since  been  superseded  by  larger 
vehicles  more  suited  to  lunar  exploration,  but 
It  is  now  being  developed  to  replace  the  wheel 

chair  on  earth.  i„„h,. 

m  the  field  of  medicine,  we  have  already 
seen  many  benefits  stemming  from  the  space 
program.  One  of  these  is  the  hospital  adap- 
tation of  the  tiny  biosensors  developed  to 
monitor  the  physical  condition  of  the  astro- 
nauts during  space  flight.  These  biosensors 
are  now  being  used  in  many  hospitals  to  per- 
mit one  nurse,  seated  at  a  central  console,  to 
monitor  the  condlUon  of  many  patients  at 
the  same  time. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
will  come  to  mankind  through  our  space 
re-=e.arch  is  a  better  understanding  of  the 
healthy  human  being  under  stress.  The  or- 
dinary" physician  looks  at  many  sick  people 
m  a  normal  earth  environment:  our  space 
medicine  people  (many  of  them  X^X^J^^ 
the  M.inned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston), 
in  their  work  with  the  astronauts,  are  able  to 
monitor  healthy  people  in  the  -abnormal 
environment  of  space.  By  changing  the  en- 
vironment, we  are  able  to  get  a  different  view 
of  the  mechanism  that  is  the  human  body. 
We  are  thus  able  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  Just  what  a  healthy  human  be- 
ing is  and  how  he  can  be  kept  healthy. 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  the  role  oi 
space  in  our  country  when  increasing  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  programs  to  better 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  less 
fortunate  citizens. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  space  program  Is  being  carried  om 
on  earth,  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
country,  and  reaches  Into  almost  every  cor- 
ner of  American  life. 

The  direct  economic  impact  of  the  space 
program  Is  quite  obvious.  Not  so  obvious, 
but  nonetheless  real,  are  the  more  funda- 
mental contributions  of  the  program  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation  and  its  vari- 
ous regional  components. 

The  process  of  economic  growth  necessi- 
tates the  rapid  development,  acceptance,  and 
implementation  of  new  technologies.  In  an 
economically  developed  nation  such  ^  ours, 
this  is  accomplished  by  invention  and  Inno- 
vation. Thus,  the  Nation's  efforts  to  push 
Into  the  frontiers  of  space  have  accelerated 
materlallv  a  fundamental  aspect  of  economic 
growth— "the  generation  of  new  technology. 
Further  as  the  program  contributes  to 
the  promotion  of  educational  and  intellec- 
tual ferment,  a  strong  new  fore*  is  added 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  or 
social  attitudes  and  behavior  so  essential 
to  economic  growth  The  latter  possess^  par- 
ticular significance  for  relatively  underde- 
veloped regions  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  space  program 
Is  not  in  conflict  \^-ith  efforts  to  end  poverty 
and   improve  human  welfare.   On  the  con- 
trary  It  contributes  to  the  fundamental  so- 
lution of  these  problems  by  bringing  about 
advancement  in  economic  and  technological 
growth,  giving  people  the  oPPO^^nlty  to  help 
themselves  through  new  economic  activities. 
Congressman    Karth.    Chairman    of    the 
Space  Science  and  Applications  Subcommit- 
tee   emphasized  this   fact   earlier  this   year 
when  he  declared.  "Every  nation  In  the  world 
that  falls  to  carry  out  an  aggressive  research 
and   technology  advancement   P"'?^  /'/^ 
falls  to  develop  an  economy  that  «l"cates 
feeds,  houses,  and  clothes  its  people.  TTiat^s 
why    underdeveloped     nations    are    i -der- 
developed." 

But  how.  one  may  ask.  will  o"r jp^ce  pro- 
prams  of  today  lead  to  these  practlral  bene- 
Its  that  will  come  in  the  future  In  ot.her 
words,  what  must  we  do  today  to  accomplish 
these  wonders  of  tomorrow? 
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Let  me  try  to  answer  this  question. 
You  are  aware  that  this  nation  has  will- 
ingly made  a  sizable  investment  In  the  space 
program.  This  Investment  Is  In  reality  the 
seed  for  the  future  harvest  in  space.  All  of 
the  future  missions  and  benefits  cannot  now 
be  Identified,  but  I  can  tell  you  now  what 
we  plan  to  do  In  the  nest  several  years  to 
capitalize  on  our  space  Investment. 

The  President  has  proposed  and  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  a  modest  program  of  new 
undertakings  that  will  return  maximum 
benefits  to  each  of  us  here  on  earth  at  mini- 
mum additional  cost  This  program  Is  called 
Apollo  Applications.  Its  basic  concept  Is  to 
apply  the  people.  Industrial  team,  physical 
plant  and  space  vehicles  from  Apollo,  to  ex- 
plore how  to  use  space  flight  for  the  benefit 
of  people  here  on  earth. 

In  this  program,  we  are  working  on  a 
number  of  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  space 
flight.  One  Is  by  obtaining  double  use  of  the 
second  stage  of  one  of  our  rockets,  the  Saturn 
I.  First  it  will  be  employed  to  propel  the 
spacecraft  into  orbit  Then  It  will  serve  as 
a  workshop  and  living  space  for  the  astro- 
nauts on  long  flights. 

Another  step  is  the  repeated  use  of  this 
workshop  as  an  embryonic  space  station  The 
astronauts  will  return  to  earth  at  the  end  of 
a  mission  in  the  Apollo  spacecraft,  but  the 
workshop  will  remain  In  orbit,  waiting  to  be 
used  again. 

This  workshop  has  an  airlock  to  permit 
easy  access  to  a  ferry  vehicle,  and  egress  Into 
space  by  the  scientists  and  technicians  who 
wtn  be  working  In  it.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  two-story  home.  Living  quarters  oc- 
cupy about  a  third  of  the  space.  The  re- 
mainder Is  devoted  to  a  laboratory  and 
maintenance  area. 

A  third  economy  step  planned  is  flights  of 
Increasing  duration.  It  appears  that  we  can 
obtain  greater  value  per  dollar  from  longer 
fllghte  and  we  are  hopeful  that  we  can  extend 
our  stays  In  orbit  to  as  long  as  a  year. 

A  major  objective  of  these  flights  will  be 
the  study  of  benefits  here  on  earth.  We  al- 
ready have  operational  weather  satellites. 
The  forecast  you  saw  in  this  evening's  paper 
was  based  In  part  on  information  returned 
to  earth  from  space.  But  much  more  is  possi- 
ble. We  plan  to  experiment  with  advanced 
equipment,  which  may  help  the  weather  serv- 
ices to  forecast  more  reliably  and  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  All  of  this  will  bring  closer 
the  time  when  we  can  really  do  something 
about  the  weather,  an  objective  that  people 
In  Texas  would  endorse  right  now. 

Perhaps  the  moet  Interesting  of  the  areas 
of  exi>erlment  In  Apollo  Applications  Is  the 
observation  and  study  of  the  earths  re- 
sources. We  plan  to  fly  sensing  equipment  to 
determine  the  status  quo  of  crops  and  for- 
ests, establish  the  whereabouts  of  schools  of 
fish  at  sea.  prospect  for  ores  and  oil  de- 
posits, keep  world  maps  current,  and  plan 
transportation  routes.  The  analysis  of  the 
photographs  taken  from  the  Gemini  space- 
craft show  a  tremendous  potential  here 

Major  research  and  deveolpment  activity 
and  studies  by  a  number  of  Government 
agencies  would  be  needed  before  such  a 
system  could  be  Inaugurated.  But  the  earth 
resources  survey  does  seem  to  be  a  technical- 
ly feasible  way  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  our  growing  world 
population. 

Prom  the  brief  description  I  have  given 
of  Just  a  few  of  the  forthcoming  space  mis- 
sions. It  can  be  seen  that  Apollo  Applica- 
tions win  extend  this  country's  capabilities 
in  space.  The  program  will  be  another  step 
in  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
that  already  has  begun  to  change  our  whole 
way  of  living  here  on  earth.  Yet,  like  the 
three  Princes  of  Serendlp,  the  most  impor- 
tant things  we  discover  will  not  be  those 
we  set  out  to  find. 

All  of  us  here  are  concerned  for  the  prog- 
ress of  our  society,  and  the  space  program 


shares  in  this  objective.  I  believe,  or  I 
wouldn't  be  here,  that  the  national  space 
effort  both  directly  and  Indirectly  benefits 
us  here  on  earth  In  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
economic  strata. 

Man  and  pxartlcularly  Texans  have  always 
shown  curiosity,  courage,  and  adventurous 
determination  In  probing  and  exploiting 
the  unknown.  Space  exploration  is  our  gen- 
eration's new  frontier.  The  nations  that 
seize  the  leadership  in  the  exploitation  of 
this  frontier  will  survive  and  grow.  Those 
that  do  not  will  fall  behind.  I  hope  we  will 
see  and  seize  the  opportunity  we  have  to 
lead  In  space.  If  we  do  our  Nation's  role  and 
the  role  of  Texas  In  this  future  Is  unlimited. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6, 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R.  12066 
AND  H.R.   13094 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  have  permission  to  file  re- 
ports by  midnight  Friday,  October  6,  on 
H.R,  12066,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  provide  an  additional  source  of  financ- 
ing for  the  rural  telephone  program,  and 
for  other  purpcses:  and  H.R.  13094,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Belt,  the  Wheat  Belt,  and  the  Upper 
Midwest,  These  co-ops  there  have  pro- 
vided a  competitive  yardstick  of  fair 
charges  for  marketing  grains  and  soy- 
beans. Our  Kentucky  farmers  feel  they 
can  do  at  least  as  well. 

Our  growers  will  put  up  their  own 
money,  of  course,  to  get  this  marketing 
organization  underway.  They  have  al- 
ready sought — and  received — guidance 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  in  undertak- 
ing this  new  service.  Once  imderway,  the 
co-op  will  seek  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration approval  as  a  warehouse  under 
CCC's  uniform  grain  storage  agreement. 
The  co-op's  members  can  bring  their 
warehouse  receipts  to  county  oflBces  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  for  loans.  And  a  pat- 
tern for  cooperative  grain  and  soybean 
marketing  in  western  Kentucky  will  be 
in  motion, 

October  is  Co-op  Month  throughout 
the  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  being  cele- 
brated with  statements  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  and  proclamations  from 
Governors  of  a  great  many  of  the  States. 
I  am  especially  pleased,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  report  that  a  cooperative  in  my 
district  is  taking  the  leadership  in  estab- 
lishing a  service  essential  for  our  con- 
tinued development — a  marketing  and 
storage  .service  for  soybeans — and  that 
this  service  will  be  farmer  owned. 


CO-OPS    AID    EXPANDED    SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTION   IN  SOUTHEAST 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmers  of  my  western  Kentucky  con- 
gressional district — like  the  farmers  of 
districts  further  south  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi — are  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
expansion  of  grain  and  soybean  pro- 
duction. 

A  recent  survey  in  eight  of  the  23 
counties  in  my  district  shows  that  farm- 
ers there  will  harvest  1  '2  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  this  year.  Ten  years  ago  soy- 
bean production  in  several  of  these  coun- 
ties was  mighty  hard  to  find  among  the 
statistics.  This  is  quite  a  change  and 
quite  an  improvement. 

These  farmers  must  find  some  way  to 
market  these  new  crops — small  grains 
and  soybeans.  The  University  of  Ken- 
tucky is  helping  them,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  several  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture agencies  are  also  aiding  them. 

I  am  proud  that  one  of  the  businesses 
in  my  hometown  of  Murray,  the  West- 
ern Dark  Fired  Tobacco  Cooperative,  is 
taking  the  leadership  in  providing  mar- 
keting and  storage  facihties  for  these 
crops.  Officers  of  the  cooperative  expect 
to  store  grain  and  market  it — just  as  the 
co-op  has  marketed  the  farmers'  tobacco. 
Many  farmers  in  my  district  have  been 
impressed  with  the  accomplishments  of 
grain  marketing  cooperatives  in  the  Corn 
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JAMMED  M-16'S  AND  DEAD 
AMERICANS 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  to  have  all  the  facts 
about  the  M-16  rifle  scandal  brought  to 
light  in  public  hearings. 

Today's  news  that  the  scene  of  a  recent 
bloody  ambush  40  miles  from  Saigon  was 
strewn  with  jammed  M-16  rifles  and  the 
bodies  of  dead  American  soldiers  ab- 
solutely calls  for  immediate  action  by 
Congress. 

Here  are  questions  which  must  be 
answered : 

Why,  after  years  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing,  are  American  men 
losing  their  lives  because  of  repeated 
failure  of  this  weapon? 

Were  the  jammed  rifles  at  the  scene  of 
the  ambush  equipped  with  the  new  buf- 
fer which  was  manufactured  beginning 
last  December  as  a  means  of  preventing 
gun  failures?  If  not,  why  not? 

If  these  guns  were  not  so  equipped,  the 
Congress  must  find  out  exactly  what  ofB- 
cials  were  responsible  and  see  to  it  that 
proper  action  is  taken  against  them. 

I  have  evidence  that,  contrary  to  as- 
surances given  Congress  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  August,  our  combat  men 
in  'Vietnam  are  not  fully  supplied  with 
improved  buffer-equipped  M-16's. 

I  have  talked  personally  today  with  a 
marine  who  said  that  as  late  as  Septem- 
ber 16.  no  one  In  his  company  of  50— 


headed  for  a  combat  area  in  Vietnam- 
had  their  M-16's  retrofitted  with  the  new 
assembly  and  only  five  or  six  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  the  new  model  M-16 
which  has  the  buffer  and  other  improve- 
ments as  standard  equipment. 

This  same  marine  told  me  that  last 
June  before  a  congressional  inspection 
oarty  arrived,  he  and  his  buddies  were 
ordered  to  lie  about  the  performance  of 
the  M-16  rifle.  They  were  told  to  say  it 
worked  fine  even  after  several  thousand 
rounds,  although  the  truth  was  quite  an- 
other thing.  The  Congress  should  iden- 
tify and  see  that  appropriate  charges  are 
brought  against  the  officials  responsible 
for  the  orders  to  lie. 

Congress  should  also  find  out  why  the 
administration  did  not  act  immediately 
In  July— under  Taft-Hartley  authonty-- 
to  prevent  a  month-long  strike  at  Colt 
Industries,  the  only  plant  producing  the 
improved  M-16  rifies  and  refitting  the 
old  models. 

Production    of    at    least    25,000    new 

M-16's  plus  many  thousands  of  buffer 

assemblies  was  lost  forever  because  of 

the  strike. 

The    Congress    should    pinix)int    the 

blame. 

This  sad,  unconscionable  delay  in 
giving  our  fighting  men  the  weapons  they 
desei-ve  exemplifies  the  halfway  measures 
we  are  using  to  fight  this  war.  The  "ho 
hum  "  "business-as-usual"  attitude  still 
displayed  by  much  of  our  Government 
and  many  of  our  people  is  shocking  iri 
view  of  the  sacrifices  that  Amencan  and 
allied  troops  are  making  in  Vietnam. 


Commission  as  seen  from  a  conservation 
sUndpoint.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  your  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
and  a  lifelong  friend  of  conservation.  I 
heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Gutermuth  s 
statement  that: 

From  the  standpoint  of  conservation,  no 
commission,  of  the  hundreds  that  have  func- 
tioned since  the  turn  of  the  century  or  that 
exist  now,  has  had  a  more  import.ant  pur- 
pose than  that  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER 
CHEHALIS  TRIBES  OF  WASHING- 
TON—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6781  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis 
Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  237,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PUBLIC   LAND   LAW    REVIEW    COM- 
MISSION    AND    CONSERVATION 


Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Permsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SA"YLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  passed  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  time  and  money  for  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  The  Members 
are.  I  think,  therefore,  interested  in  how 
the  work  of  the  Commission  is  viewed 
and  received. 

This  past  Saturday  at  the  63d  National 
Convention  of  the  Audubon  Society,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  conservation- 
ists, C.  R.  "Pink "  Gutermuth.  a  member 
of  the  Commission's  Advisory  Council, 
reported  his  view  on  the  work  of  the 


For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
under  leave  previously  granted.  I  include 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Gutermuth's  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

PUBLIC    LAND    LAW    REVIZV.-    AND   CONSERVATION 

(Bv  C  R  Gutermuth.  vice  president.  'Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  presented  at 
the  63d  National  Audubon  Society  Con- 
vention, Atlantic  City.  N.J.,  September  30, 
1967) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  address  this  63d 
National   Audubon  Convention  on  the  sub- 
lect  of   the  Public  Land  Law  Review   Com- 
mission.  Few  current  topics  could   be  more 
appropriate  to  the  theme  of  this  meetlng- 
•Protectlng  Your  Environment."  If  t^e  prime 
objective    of    the    Congress    in    establishing 
the  Commission  on  September  19,  1964,  had 
to  be  stated  in  three  words,  those  compris- 
ing that  theme  would  be  as  suitable  as  any 
that  might  be  composed.       ^      ,       .      ,„,    „, 
Thirty-four   percent  of   the   land   area    of 
the    United    States— one    acre    in    three— Is 
owned  by  the  American  people.  That,  I  sub- 
mit   is  a  sizable  part  of  our  total  environ- 
ment    To    studv    the    mulllpUclty    of    laws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  t^e  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  our  770  million 
acres  of  federal  lands,  and  report  by  Decem- 
ber  31     1968,   is  the   stupendous  Job  of   the 
Commission.  The  way  In  which   these  lands 
are  managed  or  mismanaged,  used  or  abused, 
affects  everv  or^e  of  us;    how  they  are  han- 
dled m  the  future  Is  of  vital  concern  to  com- 
ing generations.  Certainly,  from  the  stand- 
point of  conservation,  no  commission,  of  the 
hundreds    that    have    functioned    since    the 
turn  of  the  century  or  that  exist  now,  has 
had  a  more  important  purpose  than  that  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 

Some  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  what  the 
Commission  in  and  what  it  is  charged  with 
doing  As  a  member  of  Its  Advisory  Council, 
I  see  faces  of  persons  In  the  audience  who 
have  attended  some  of  the  eight  regional 
hearings  that  already  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country.  To  most  of  you, 
however  I  believe  that  the  name  and  func- 
tion of  the  PLLRC  are  only  vaguely  recog- 
nized or  lost  completely  in  the  proliferation 
of  governmental  agencies  and  organizations 
that  are  operating  In  so  many  specialized 
fields  today.  This  has  been  evident  to  me 
since  all  too  few  of  my  kind  of  conservation- 
ists have  been  testifying  at  the  hearings  and 
expressing  the  well-balanced  type  of  multi- 
ple-use concepts   that  should  be  presented 

and  defended.  ^  ^  ,.  .   » 

The  Commission  was  established  by  an  Act 
of  Congress,  perhaps  I  should  make  clear, 
through  Pubic  Law  88-606,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  all  statutes,  regulations,  poli- 
cies and  practices  governing  the  use,  manage- 
ment retention  and  or  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States.  It  was  further 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  compiling 
data  and  conducting  studies  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  demands  for,  and  uses  of  federal 
land  resources.  Finally,  it  must  recommend 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  such  modi- 
fications and  changes  In  existing  laws,  regula- 
tions and  pracUces  as  would  best  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Under   the  original   Act,   the   Commission 


was  to  complete  its  work  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  but  this  would  be  extended  to  June  30, 
1970  under  the  terms  of  an  amendment  that 
has  passed  the  House  and  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate—an extension  that  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  for  the  Commission  to  complete  Its 
assigned  tasks.  The  amendment  also  would 
increase  the  authorization  to  the  Commis- 
sion  from   $4   million   to   $7,390,000. 

Tlie  Commission  Is  composed  of  six  United 
States  Senators  and  six  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties,  and 
six  members  not  associated  with  the  Federal 
Government  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
chairman,  chosen  by  the  18  appointed  mem- 
bers makes  a  total  of  19.  The  Advisory 
Council  consists  of  25  Individuals  from  vari- 
ous citizen  groups  and  eight  representatives 
of  federal  agencies  concerned  with  public 
land  administration.  In  addition,  each  of 
the  50  state  governors  has  appointed  a  rep- 
resentative to  work  with  the  Commission. 

I  can  sav  without  hesitation  that  this  has 
been  a  hard-working,  hard-driving  group 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Wayne  N  Asplnall  of  Colorado,  who  also  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  And  although 
there  has  been  a  disposition  by  some  to 
point  to  the  heavv  representation  of  user 
groups  on  the  Advisory  Council  and  to  at- 
tempt to  show  that  Issues  are  being  weighed 
in  favor  of  commercial  Interests,  everyone 
appears  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  study 
plans  that  have  been  prepared  to  guide  tne 
work  of  outside  contractors,  who  will  com- 
plete most  of  the  studies. 

In  the  last  hearing  in  the  Northwest,  one 
wilderness    and    park    advocate    complained 
that  there  were    "few  if  any"  conservation- 
ists on  the  Commission  and  Advisory  Coun- 
cil   With  that,  some  of  my  associates  on  the 
Council  who  represent  user  Interests  invited 
me  to  join  their  camp,  since  I  obviously  had 
been  disowned  by  the  true  conservatlonls^ 
After  relating  that  experience,  I  am  prompted 
to  state  that  It  has  been  comparatively  easy 
for  me  to  start  an  argument  at  almost  any 
time  or  place  during  the  hearings,  and  to  be 
•■told  off  "  a  plentv,  by  merely  inferring  that 
I  represent  the  broad  public  interest  and  not 
just  one  segment  or  phase  of  the  overall  pro- 
Kram    All  of  the  users  have  been  quick  to 
maintain   that,    despite    the   fact    that    they 
stand  to  gain  personally,  they  too  are  sin- 
cerely interests  in  conservation  of  public  re- 
sources, and  are  serving  the  citizenry  at  large 
bv  providing  an  abundance  of  all  forms  of  es- 
sential commodities.  It  Is  Imperative    there- 
fore    that    we    conservationists    JusUfy    our 
goals  as  being  of  a  higher  and  better  use  of 
our  limited  resources  for  the  greatest  good 
for  the  most  people  over  the  l°i\K^^™;^" 
the  ultimate  recommendations  and  decisions 
are  to  give  full  consideration  to  cultural  and 
environmental   values,   as   opposed   to  maxi- 
mum productivity  and  financial  returns 

The  scope  of  the  Commission  s  assignment 
is  almost  staggering.  The  federal  lands  and 
their  resources  now  are  administered  and 
managed  under  a  complex  of  innumerable 
iTws  and  regulations  that  have  been  enacted 
and  promulgated  over  a  period  of  nearly  200 
years  Many  are  obsolete.  Others  are  contra- 
dictory or  confusing  There  are  about  5  000 
laws  and  15.000  rules  and  regulations  that 
must  be  reviewed,  studied  in  depth,  and  com- 
muted upon  before  the  task  of  the  Commls- 
slon  is  completed. 

An  exceedlnglv  large  Commission  staff 
wol^d  ^^qufred  to' finish  this  Congr^- 
Lnal  assignment  in  even  t^f  years,  let  alone 
three  In  order  to  accomplish  the  Job^  the 
Coi^isslon  has  divided  It^  review  and  analy- 
sis into  34  major  subjects.  These  stud>  out- 
Unes  or  project  plans  cover  every  aspect  of 
pubUc  l^nd'  administration  and  use  from 
questions  Involving  the  outer  continental 
shelf  to  user  fees  and  charges.  Specific  Inten- 
sive studies  wUl  deal  with  water.  foreaU,  Um- 
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ber.  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  to  name 
only  five  ot  direct  Interest  to  this  audience. 
All  but  a  couple  of  the  studies  will  be  made 
under  contract  by  private  organizations  and 
Institutions  over  periods  ranging  from  rtx  to 
19  months.  Six  of  the  34  contracts  already 
h.ave  been  let. 

This  fall  the  Conrunlsslon  should  have  the 
first  draft  of  a  history  of  public  land  law 
development,  which  Is  being  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  W.  Gates  of  Come)l 
University.  The  Commission  and  Its  staff  will 
have  this  comprehensive  reference  available 
when  making  Its  recommendations.  A  di- 
gest of  the  public  land  laws,  past  and  present. 
Is  being  prepared  by  Shepard's  Associates  of 
Colorado  Springs  and  Is  due  In  late  October. 
One  separate  study  of  the  federal  land  laws 
and  fxjllcles  In  Alaska,  where  95  percent  of 
the  land  Is  publicly  owned,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  close  of  1968. 

Citizen  views  on  virtually  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  federal  land  matter  have  been 
expressed  In  the  eight  public  hearings  that 
have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  ninth  Is  scheduled  In  Milwaukee 
next  week  and  the  tenth  and  final  meeting 
in  the  preliminary  series  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton In  January.  1968.  A  second  series  of  hear- 
ings, primarily  to  obtain  recommendations  of 
future  policy,  will  follow. 

The  ultimate  function  of  the  Commission. 
after  all  facts  have  been  gathered  and 
weighed,  will  be  to  draft  recommendations 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  goverrunent.  The 
Advisory  Council  and  governors'  representa- 
tives are  expected  to  analyze  the  reports  of 
the  contractors  and  confer  with  the  Com- 
mission In  its  making  of  recommendations 
that  will  enable  the  general  public  to  realize 
maximum  benefits  from  its  public  lands. 

Dxie  primarily  to  their  geological  nature 
and  historical  development,  most  of  the 
public  lands  are  in  the  West  and  Alaska,  but 
no  state  can  claim  them.  They  belong  to  you 
and  to  me  and  to  every  other  citizen.  They 
total  770  million  acres,  an  area  roughly 
equivalent  to  all  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Misaourt  River.  They  contain  renewable 
and  non-renewable  resources — timber,  water, 
grazing,  minerals,  fish  and  wildlife — valued 
In  billions  of  dollars.  Their  potential  for 
recreation  and  wildlife  production  scarcely 
has  been  touched.  All  of  us.  whether  we  live 
In  New  York  City  or  Boise.  Idaho,  have  a 
definite  stake  In  their  utilization  and  man- 
agement. 

Because  of  this.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  keep 
Informed  of  the  far-reaching  work  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
hearings  to  express  your  opinions  on  major 
Issues.  If  circumstances  make  it  Impossible 
to  appear  In  person,  written  statements  may 
be  submitted  for  Inclusion  In  the  record 
by  addressing  them  to  Milton  A.  Pearl.  Direc- 
tor. Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
1730  K  Street.  N  W  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
Those  presenting  prepared  statements  should 
be  concise  and  should  bring  ten  copies  to  the 
bearing  with  them. 

If  outdoor  recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife,  and 
environmental  values  are  to  have  full  con- 
sideration in  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  subsequently  by  the  Congress. 
more  conservationists  will  have  to  make 
their  views  known.  The  Commission  has  been 
soliciting  the  opinions  of  all.  and  I  cnn  as- 
sure you  that  the  so-called  user  groups — 
the  mining,  timber.  Irrigation,  forage  and 
public-land  occupancy  Interests — have  been 
filling  the  record  and  making  demands  to 
which  many  of  us  are  opposed. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
day  before  yesterday  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations stated  to  the  House  that  it 
was  his  hope  that  a  recision  bill  could  be 
brought  to  the  House  next  week  on  one 
or  more  of  the  items  already  appropri- 
ated by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last 
48  hours  we  hav^  heard  from  distin- 
guished Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  rescind- 
ing appropriations  heretofore  passed  by 
this  House. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  recision  bill. 
It  calls  for  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  by  this  House  to  rescind 
the  appropriation  of  some  $143  mil- 
lion in  public  funds  for  the  commercial 
supersonic  transport  aircraft. 

Republicans  for  the  past  9  months, 
through  amendments  in  committee  and 
in  this  Chamber,  have  repeatedly  offered 
opportunities  to  curtail  or  eliminate  non- 
essential spending.  We  are  happy  to  say 
these  Republican  efforts  have  met  with 
at  least  modest  success. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Rep- 
resentative Bow,  pointed  out  earlier  in 
the  week,  a  number  of  our  proposals  were 
rejected.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Is  now  prepared  to 
take  a  second  look  at  some  of  these  rec- 
ommendations. That  committee  could 
make  no  better  start  than  by  striking 
the  $143  million  appropriation  for  the 
SST  which  we  voted  on  July  18  of  this 
year. 

We  can  then  proceed  to  consider  the 
pending  bills  to  provide  private  financing 
in  lieu  of  public  funds  for  this  wholly 
commercial  endeavor.  This  recision  could 
cut  the  deficit  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  without  in  any  way  hampering 
the  development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft. 


H.R.  9059,  to  exempt  public  interna- 
tional organizations  from  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  consider  H.R.  7977,  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salarj'  Act 
of  1967  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours 
of  debate,  waiving  points  of  order  and 
making  it  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
purpose  of  amendment;  and  then  S.  676, 
obstruction  of  criminal  investigations, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


PROPOSAL  TO  RESCIND  APPROPRI- 
ATION FOR  THE  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT  PLANE 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  9.  1967 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  in  order  that  the  majority  leader 
might  inform  us  as  to  the  program  for 
the  following  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  is 
District  Day  and  there  are  six  bills: 

HJl.  11395,  to  amend  subway  routes 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  10213,  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  district  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  11131,  to  incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America. 

H.R.  6527,  to  amend  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  in  certain  civil  actions. 

H.R.  11638,  to  provide  safety  standards 
for  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  9,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
ujianimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  o.n 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  there  are  only  2  hours 
of  debate  on  the  postal  rate  increase  bill 
and  the  Government-wide,  or  almost 
Government-wide,  pay  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  Rules  Committee  in 
its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  give  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate.  Of  course, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  limita- 
tions under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  and  we 
expect  the  biU  to  take  2  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  Thursday  of  next  week 
set  aside  as  a  day  of  no  business? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Thursday  of  next  week 
Is  Columbus  Day,  a  ver>-  important  day 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  hopeful  we  can  finish  the  business 
before  then.  Friday  Is  a  Jewish  holiday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man this  is  a  very  short  time  to  allow 
for  discussion  of  two  tremendously  im- 
portant biUs,  one  bill  that  raises  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  revenue  in  the 
nature  of  a  stamp  tax  and  a  bill  to  al- 
most immediately  pay  much  of  that 
same  revenue  out  and,  in  addition,  pay 
increases  to  other  Federal  employees.  I 
am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
only  2  hours  have  been  allowed  for  gen- 
eral debate  and  that  the  move  evidently 
■will  be  made  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
Congress  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member,  I  believe,  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Did  the  gentleman  ex- 
press ills  views  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  insofar  as  that  kind  of  time 
limitation  for  general  debate  on  a  bill  of 
such  importance — a  combined  bill  of  that 
importance.  I  camiot  conceive  even  now 
that  only  2  hours  of  debate  have  been 
allowed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  in  a 
much  better  position  to  discuss  this  than 
I  am.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  bill  in 
detail  and  I  do  not  have  any  knowledge 


as  to  how  much  time  should  be  given.  I 
simply  trust  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  made  the  request  and  that 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

This  is  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  which 
we  honor  the  gentleman.  This  is  our 
144th  day  of  legislation  this  year.  This 
is  Gross  Day,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  let  us  celebrate  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  never  anticipated  being 
here  on  this  day.  I  thought  that  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  would  be  out  and  over 
long  ago.  I  might  say  that  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  the  tremendous  outpouring 
of  Members  of  the  House  today  in  ob- 
servance of  this  144th  legislative  day, 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  caUing  attention  to  it. 
Mr  ALBERT.  It  is  an  important  day. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  other  question. 

Can  we  now  proceed  to  buy  our 
Thanksgiving  turkeys,  and  at  the  same 
time  order  our  Christmas  trees  for  the 
observance  of  these  events  in  Washing- 
ton? ,  .„ 
Mr  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
agree  to  be  Santa  Claus.  perhaps  we  will 
have  the  celebration  right  here. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  asking  just  a  Uttle 
bit  too  much  of  me,  if  the  reference  to 
"Santa  Claus"  is  what  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. ,_..,• 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE    CERTAIN    REPORTS    UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  OCTOBER  7 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  un- 
tU  midnight  October  7  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


■FEDERAL  RATS"  AND  •NON- 
FEDERAL RATS" 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  customary  as 
it  normally  is  for  me  to  make  a  point  of 
order  in  honor  of  Gross  Day,  I  shall 
forgo  that  out  of  comity  for  the  mem- 
bership today. 

Mr  Speaker,  according  to  an  article 
by  "The  Rambler"  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  October  4,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  into  the  rat-breeding  busi- 
ness, not  just  plain  everyday  poverty 
stricken  rats  but  middle  class  "  random - 
bred  albino  rats."  This  is  all  the  more 
appropriate  in  view  of  this  body's  action 
yesterday,  in  recommitting  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  annual  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  cost  of  this— no  doubt  a  high  pri- 
ority project— will  be  $76,440  and  for  that 
amount  the  Government  will  get  78,000 
rats  Now  a  quick  calculation  will  show 
that  it  will  cost  a  Uttle  less  than  a  dollar 
to  produce  a  Federal  rat,  but  under  the 
recent  House-passed  legislation  it  will 
cost  more  than  $5  to  eliminate  a  "non- 
Federal"  rat. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  what 
might  happen  if  just  two  of  the  Federal 
rats  should  escape   and  join   their  so- 
called    'disease-spreading"  brethren,  for 
we  all  know  of  their  breeding  capabiU- 
ties.    It   does   seem   however,   that   the 
Great  Society  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Either  they  are  for  rats,  or  against  them. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  with  a 
budget  problem  of  immense  proportions, 
it  seems  we  are  having  a  leadership  crisis 
over  whether  to  assign  a  higher  priority 
to  breeding  rats  or  eliminating  them.  No 
doubt  HEW,  if  it  chooses  to  respond  to 
the  Rambler  article,  ■will  tell  us  that  its 
entire  research  effort  will  collapse  if  the 
$76  000  rat  breeding  money  is  withheld, 
just  as  we  were  told  that  no  rat  control 
program  could  succeed  without  Federal 
participation.  But  I  also  note,  in  the  same 
article,  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
providing  a  $91,000  grant  to  breed  mice, 
and  I  suppose  this  suggests  that  we  will 
soon  have  another  $40  million  proposal 
to  eradicate  mice,  the  non-Federal  vari- 
ety that  is. 

The  article  follows: 

Wants  News  Suppressed 
(By  John  McKelway) 
Prom   time   to   time,   one   hears   the   gripe 
that  the  government  does  not  release  enough 
information. 

This  is  probably  true  In  certain  areas.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  for  example. 
Bimplv  refuses  to  Issue  any  news  releases  con- 
cerning the  work  of  its  agents  around  the 
world  This  seems  a  shame.  Such  reports 
would  be  timely,  readable  and  Informative. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  other  govern- 
ment agencies  which  probably  let  go  of  en- 
tirely too  much  information,  causing  people 
like  the  Rambler  to  spend  entirely  too  much 
time  going  over  the  stuff.  For  there  are  some 
of  us  who  simply  can't  Ignore  long  lists. 

Just  recentW.  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  let  loose  a  huge  list 
which  somehow  fell  Into  the  Ramblers 
hands  More  and  more  as  he  reads  the  list— 
It  takes  about  a  week— he  has  approached 
the  conclusion  that  HEW  would  probably 
have  been  better  off  If  it  had  been  quiet 
about  the  whole  business.  It  should  have 
marked  everything  secret. 

The  list  covers  thousands  of  grants  made 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  scientific 
types  throughout  the  country,  as  well  m  to 
various  mvsterlous  organizations  engaged  In 
projects  like  producing  whlskerless  rats. 


The  trouble  with  the  Rambler  is  that  he 
takes  each  listing  personally  and  winds  up 
extremely  envious. 

I  mean  I  had  nothing  against  Everett  R. 
Dempster  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  until  the  list  was  published.  But 
now  the  Rambler  can  read  that  Dempster  re- 
ceived a  grant  totaling  $19,268  for  "a  genetic 
studv  of  leaf -shape  mutants  in  the  tomato. 

Now  sometimes  In  traffic.  I  get  to  thinking 
about  Everett  R.  Dempster  studying  his  leaf- 
shaped  mutants  for  $19,268  and.  weU.  I  just 
wish  I'd  thought  of  that.  ,  ,    .,     „ 

And  a  lot  of  these  grants  can  be  picked  up 
in  the  W;ishlngton  area.  Over  at  Georgetow-n 
Unlversitv  one  '*'as  made  to  Dr.  Oertrude  D. 
Maengwyn-Davies  for  a  study  of  the  "auto- 
nomic drug  effects  on  dlhydroxyphenylethyl- 
amlnes."  The  grant  totals  $16,507. 

In  this  case,  the  Rambler  has  nothing  but 
admiration  for  Dr.  Maengwyn-Dartes.  But 
sometimes  In  traffic,  it  irritates  him  that 
Dempster  got  more  for  that  tomato  study 
than  our  local  doctor  got  for  fooling  around 
with  dlhvdroxyphenylethylamines. 

And  frankly,  the  Rambler  guesses  the  good 
doctor'  is  going  to  find  a  lot  more  than  the 
Institute  for  Behavorial  Research  In  Sliver 
Spring  will,  with  a  grant  of  $26,637  The  in- 
stitute is  trying  to  set  up  a  "computer-based 
scoring  system  for  Inkblot  research. 

Meanwhile,  while  all  of  this  Is  going  on. 
the  Richard  E.  Saunders  Corp.  of  Richmond. 
Va  has  signed  a  contract  for  $9,000  to  pro- 
duce 120  Beagle  hound  dogs.  No  details  are 

civen 

And  the  A.  R.  Schmidt  Co.  of  Madison.  Wis., 
turns  up.  In  the  list,  as  one  of  the  largest 
m.lce  breeding  companies  going— another 
thing  the  Rambler  thinks  about  In  traffic.  He 
assumes  that  having  a  mouse  factory  must 
be  a  pleasant  way  of  life,  and  he  doesn't  have 

The  Schmidt  Company's  business  with  the 
government  runs  sort  of  Uke  this: 

For  $91  914  thev're  going  to  "develop  germ- 
free  inbred  mouse  stock";  for  $76,440,  they're 
Bomg  to  supplv  somebody  with  78.000  ran- 
dom-bred albino  rats;  for  $38,892  they  will 
deliver  a  disease-free  colony  of  hamsters. 

The  Rambler  assumes  this  can  all  be  done 
with  relatively  little  effort,  and  the  work  ap- 
pears to  be  lucrative.  Still.  It  Irritates  him.  If 
he  had  anv  sense,  he  would  have  picked  up  a 
pair  of  hamsters  and  two  or  three  mice  and 
gone  into  business. 

Incidentallv.  out  in  FaUs  Church,  the  Blo- 
netlcs  Research  Laboratories,  Inc..  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  of  $31,149  for  "maintenance 
of  a  Marmoset  colony."  That  sounds  quiet 
and  restful.  . 

Oh  well.  Some  people  get  all  the  breaks. 
But  it  hurts  when  vou  hear  about  'em.  Ana 
HEW  ought  to  operate  like  the  CIA.  What  we 
don't  know  won't  hurt  us. 


FORTY-FIVE       BILLION       DOLLARS 

PAID  FOR  ONCE  AND  WILL  HAVE 

TO  BE  PAID  FOR  AGAIN   UNLESS 

CONGRESS  PREVENTS— INCREASE 

m  DEBT  LIMIT  UNNECESSARY  IF 

BONDS    THAT    HAVE    BEEN    PAID 

FOR    WERE    NOT     CHARGED    UP 

AGAINST    THE    TAXPAYERS    BUT 

INSTEAD  CANCELED 

Mr     ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Texas   [Mr.  Patman]   may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
debt  ceUing  bill  was  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  May  of  this  year. 
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On  May  16.  I  testified  in  favor  of  can- 
celing $45  billion  worth  of  bonds  that 
have  been  paid  for  one  time  and  that 
would  make  unnecessary  the  raising  of 
the  debt  limit.  My  testimony  Is  inserted 
herewith  in  full. 

To  date,  no  one  has  successfully  con- 
tradicted what  I  said  in  this  testimony. 
It  is  Invited  to  your  attention  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  what  was 
discussed. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  a  Rep- 

BESENTATIVI    IN    CONGRESS   FROM    THE    STATE 

or  Texas 

Mr.  Patmak.  Thank  you  very  much.  sir.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  and  I  do  not  have 
a  prepared  talk,  but  I  have  my  notes  as- 
sembled. I  think  that  I  can  present  them 
In  a  coordinated  way. 

Mr.  Herlono.  That  Is  fine. 
Mr.  Patman.  The  subject  of  this  discussion 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  Is  the  bill  before 
this  committee  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  I  be- 
lieve to  $365  billion. 
Mr.  Hkrlonc.  Yee.  sir. 
Mr.  Patman.  I  contend  that  $45  billion  of 
that  debt  has  already  been  paid  for  once. 
Therefore.  U  we  take  that  Into  account  It 
iB  not  necessary  to  raise  the  debt  to  $.365 
bUUon.  Let  me  develop  the  background  and 
present  the  fact  behind  this  statement.  As 
we  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed 
In  1913.  a  couple  of  days  before  Christmas. 
The  System  actually  got  started  In  1914.  At 
that  time  It  was  not  a  central  bank.  It  was 
12  separate  and  distinct  banks,  each  bank 
autonomous.  There  was  no  law  that  per- 
mitted the  banks  to  operate  together.  They 
operated  separately. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  President,  was  opposed  to 
a  central  bank.  I  think  If  he  were  living  today 
he  would  probably  be  in  favor  of  it:  that 
to,  geared  to  the  public  interest,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  a  central  bank  at  that  time. 

Of  course  the  big  banks  didrit  like  the 
Pederal  Reserve  law.  They  wanted  the  Aldrlch 
plan  which  would  give  the  bankers  control  of 
Interest  rates,  the  supply  of  money — all 
monetary  policy — but  they  didn't  get  what 
they  wanted. 

Therefore,  they  opposed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  But  after  It  was  passed  they  ac- 
cepted It  as  the  law  and  commenced  Immedi- 
ately to  try  to  get  It  changed  to  a  pattern 
that  would  fit  Into  what  they  had  originally 
ewlvocated. 

It  took  them  a  long  time  to  do  It.  but  fi- 
nally the  1935  act,  which  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  almost  completely  gave  the 
bankers  what  they  had  always  wanted.  The 
1935  sict  created  a  central  bank  and  that 
meant  that  they  had  an  open  market  c^m- 
mlttee  that  would  have  charge  really  of  the 
monetary  system.  This  open  market  commit- 
tee was  composed  of  seven  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Ave  presidents  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Now.  remember,  on  this  open  market  com- 
mittee of  12,  five  of  them  were  selected  by 
private  banks.  That  meant  that  Just  one  of 
the  board  members  coming  over  on  a  vote 
that  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  not  succeed  in  anything  that  It 
wanted  tr-  do.  That  made  the  margin  rather 
close.  It  Is  still  that  way. 

Now,  then,  at  first  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system  It  was  quite  a  difficult  Job  to 
make  enough  money  to  pay  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
they  were  looking  around  for  ways  to  secure 
income. 

They  were  determined  not  to  come  to  the 
Congress  because  they  didn't  want  to  go 
through  the  congressional  appropriation 
process.  Nor  did  they  want  to  assess  the  mem- 
ber banks  because  they  could  hardly  hold 
the  banks  In  at  that  time,  anyway.  A  lot  of 
the  bankers  were  displeased. 


Therefore,  they  commenced  what  they 
had  a  right  to  do  but  they  had  not  discovered 
It  on  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  In 
1913.  The  first  discovery  was  In  New  York 
when  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
bought  some  municipal  bonds  of  the  city  of 
New  York  tislng  the  credit  of  the  Nation  and 
by  buying  these  bonds  they  very  soon,  of 
course,  collected  interest  on  those  bonds. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  very  fine  way  of  get- 
ting operating  expenses  without  coming  to 
Congress  and  without  assessing  the  Federal 
Reserve  member  banks.  It  looked  mighty 
nice.  It  was  a  real  sweet  deal,  I  might  call  It, 
for  all  12  Federal  Reserve  bsinks  and  they 
Immediately  commenced  to  engage  In  this 
type  of  operation,  the  12  banks,  each  one  of 
them  on  his  own,  not  together. 

By  doing  that  they  had  plenty  of  money 
to  use  for  almost  any  purpose  they  wanted 
to  use  money  for. 

In  other  words,  they  had  It  made.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  Just  create  the  money  on  the 
books  of  the  banks,  buy  Government  bonds 
or  any  other  kind  of  bonds,  pay  for  them 
with  that  created  money,  and  then,  of  course, 
collect  the  Interest.  In  terms  of  Income  this 
didn't  mean  too  much  until  World  War  II 
and  following. 

During  World  War  11  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  Increased  their  purchases 
of  Government  securities  to  about  $25  bil- 
lion, and  from  there  It  has  gone  up  untU 
now  It  Is  $45  billion.  The  reason,  of  course, 
those  bonds  were  bought  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  reserves  upon  which  the 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem could  make  loans  and  Investments  on 
created  or  manufactured  money. 

Banks  can  create  $6  or  $7  for  every  dollar 
they  have  in  reserves.  They  could  create  $6 
to  every  one  of  high-powered  dollar.  You 
know,  every  one  of  those  dollars  that  the 
member  bank  received  from  the  Fed  that 
way  by  selling,  say,  a  $1  pillllon  bond  be- 
came a  part  of  Its  reserves  and  they  could 
expand  on  that  to  6  or  7  to  1  Just  on  demand 
deposits,  and  on  time  deposits  they  could 
expand  many  more  times  than  that,  this 
gives  the  banks  a  great  advantage.  I  per- 
sonally don't  object  to  this,  the  fractional 
reserve  s>'stem,  if  it  Is  used  In  the  public 
Interest,  but  If  It  Is  abused  and  Just  used 
for  a  few  and  not  for  the  public  Interest,  I 
think  correction  should  be  made. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  try- 
ing to  lower  reserve  requirements  so  as  to 
give  the  member  banks  additional  reserves. 
Just  recently  this  was  done.  Reserves  were 
lowered  from  4  percent  to  3  percent  on  time 
deposits  and  of  course  that  gave  the  com- 
mercial banks  about  $800  million  of  excess 
reserves  and  they  could  make  loans  and  In- 
vestments at  this  time  nearly  by  33>/3  to  1. 
That  Is  pretty  good. 

Now.  in  doing  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
doing  something  against  the  public  Interest. 
They  were  not  thinking  about  the  pubUc. 
They  were  not  thinking  about  the  taxpayers. 
They  were  thinking  about  the  member 
banks.  If  they  had  gone  Into  the  market  and 
bought  bonds  to  that  extent,  $800  million, 
we  would  be  getting  about  $34  mlUion  a  year 
Interest  on  those  bonds.  The  effect  would  be 
Identical.  Nobody  denies  that.  The  effect 
would  be  exactly  the  same. 

So  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  trying  to 
get  around  buying  any  more  bonds  if  they 
can  help  It.  They  don't  want  to  do  it.  It  is  In 
the  public  Interest  for  them  to  do  it,  because 
after  the  expenses  are  paid  the  remainder 
goes  back  into  the  Treasury.  It  runs  over  a 
blUlon  and  a  half  dollars  now  a  year,  a  sub- 
stantial amount. 

This  brings  me  to  the  specific  point  I  want 
to  discuss. 

The  $45  billion  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  now  has  been  paid  for  once.  No  one 
questions  that  statement  that  I  make.  If 
they  do  I  liave  documentation  for  It.  I  can 
go  back  to  Mr.  Eccles  and  to  the  members 


of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  to  the  Preti- 
deuts  of  the  banks  and  they  have  all  ad- 
mitted that  this  Is  correct,  they  have  been 
paid  for  once. 

This  Is  the  way  they  have  been  paid  for. 
Thev  have  been  paid  for  Just  like  everything 
else  Is  paid  for  through  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  made  over 
here  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing. Of  course  the  notes  that  we  use  now  are 
worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  They  are  legal 
tender  notes.  These  are  legal  tender  notes 
and  everyone  mu=t  accept  these  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  any  debts  of  any  kind,  public  or  pri- 
vate. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  takes  these  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  Government  credit  trades 
them  for  these  bonds.  That  is  the  way  they 
have  gotten  $44  billion  In  bonds. 

Well,  that  means  that  they  are  paid  for 
once  and  they  are  paid  for  by  exchanging  one 
form  of  Federal  Government  obligation  for 
another.  In  other  words,  at  that  time  they 
preferred  money  to  bonds.  In  other  words, 
one  form  of  Government  obligation,  money 
(Federal  Reserve  notes)  was  exchanged  lor 
another  form  of  Government  obligation- 
Government  bonds. 

Now.  that  makes  two  forms  of  Government 
obligations  out.  and  why  should  you  permit  a 
double  obligation  for  one  debt?  Let  me  give 
you  an  example  of  how  ridiculous  it  is.  If  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin  In  the  past  had 
bought  a  home  that  he  owed,  say  $10,000  on 
because  of  a  debt  that  he  assumed  and  he 
goes  to  his  broker  and  he  says,  "Now,  Mr. 
Broker.  I  want  to  pay  this  debt.  It  is  not  due 
for  15  or  20  years,  but  you  find  out  who 
owns  It  and  you  make  arrangements  for  me 
to  pay  the  mortgage  on  my  home  that  Is  due 
In  15  or  20  years."  and  the  broker  gets  bupy 
and  finds  out  who  owns  the  mortgage.  He 
makes  a  deal  with  him  for  so  much  money. 
Ke  will  settle  the  $10,000  debt  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin gives  the  broker  a  check  for  the  amount 
of  money  to  pay  off  that  mortgage,  and  of 
course  the  check  Is  cashed  by  the  broker  and 
the  money  of  course  goes  out  of  Mr.  Martin's 
account  Into  the  broker's  account,  the  broker 
takes  it,  pays  It  to  the  person  holding  the 
mortgage,  and  then  the  mortgage  instead  of 
being  canceled  the  broker  keeps  it  and  when 
the  Interest  and  principal  comes  due,  he 
calls  on  Mr.  Martin  to  pay  It,  why.  Mr.  Martin 
of  course  would  go  up  In  smoke.  He  wouldn  t 
think  about  paying  it.  He  had  paid  the  debt 
once. 

But  that  Is  exactly  what  Is  happening  now 
with  the  bonded  Indebtedness  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  paying  for  it  once  and  the 
person  who  gets  It,  like  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Is  not  canceling  It.  They  are  keeping  It  and 
they  are  making  the  people  continue,  the 
taxpayers,  to  pay  Interest  on  that  debt  that 
has  been  paid  for  once. 

That  Is  exactly  what  Is  Involved  here.  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  can't  pay  our  debts  once  very 
easily  and  conveniently,  and  certainly  no- 
body should  be  required  to  pay  their  debts 
twice. 

In  this  scheme  of  things  we  are  required  to 
pay  our  debts  twice. 

Now.  I  have  gone  into  this  over  a  period  of 
years.  I  have  had  hearings  on  it.  The  bill  that 
I  have  introduced  to  cancel  the  obligations 
I  have  not  been  insisting  upon  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  because  I  knew 
If  the  bill  ever  reached  the  floor  of  the  House 
a  point  of  order  would  be  made  against  It 
and  I  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  be 
sustained  because  the  rules  of  the  House 
give  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee  com- 
plete" charge  of  bills  involving  bonded  In- 
debtedness of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  your  committee  Is  the  one  to  do 
it  So  I  am  bringing  to  your  attention  that 
this  $45  billion  has  been  paid  for  once.  The 
bonds  are  in  the  vault  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York.  $45  billion.  We  as- 
sume that  they  are  there.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  been  denied  the  prlv- 
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llecre  of  auditing  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Thev  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  au- 
dUlng  this  portfolio  to  see  If  the  bonds  are 
tnere  but  we  will  assume  that  they  are  there, 
"nut  we  have  no  audits,  not  only  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  that  Issues  these  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  We  have  no  General  Accounting 
Office  audit  of  either  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  FDIC  in  large 
part  so  as  representatives  of  the  people  and 
Responsible  to  the  people  we  are  on  a  little 
thin  Ice  there  In  our  normal  relationships 
with  these  Government  agencies. 

Now  take  the  Agriculture  Department  or 
the  Labor  Department.  You  think  we  would 
let  these  agencies  go  unaudited?  No;  they 
are  audited  right  down  to  the  penny,  every- 
thing, but  everything  affecting  the  Federal 
Reserve  Is  excused  from  a  G.^O  audit,  and  also 
of  these  other  supervisory  agencies. 

Now  getting  back  to  the  basic  point,  the 
fact  Is  that  we  Just  traded  one  form  of  Gov- 
ernment obligation  for  another  form  of  Gov- 
ernment obligation. 

Now  remember.  In  the  law,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
XT  s  Government.  Now,  If  I  am  any  Judge  of 
things  It  occurs  to  me  that  being  a  fiscal 
agent  relates  to  something  akin  to  trustee 
and  imposes  a  specific  trust  upon  the  per- 
son who  Is  charged  with  that  responsibility. 
Now,  as  fiscal  agent  the  Federal  Reserve 
owed  it  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  to  sav,  "Now.  we  have  these  bonds.  We 
have  paid  for  them  with  government  money. 
They  ought  to  be  cancelled." 

We  shouldn't  have  two  debts  outstanding, 
but  Just  one  debt.  We  shouldn't  make  the 
taxpayers  pay  two  debts  in  order  to  satisfy 
one.  And  If  they  didn't  have  the  PO^Y^°.  ,, 
it  which  of  course  I  believe  they  did.  but  If 
thev  didn't  I  believe  that  obligation  of  being 
the"fiscal  agent,  carrying  with  it  the  responsl- 
bmtv  of  trtist  that  It  does,  would  obligate 
them  to  come  to  Congress  and  say.  "We  want 
to  adjust  this  thing.  There  is  something 
wrong  ht-re.  We  are  requiring  the  taxpayers 
to  pav  this  money  twice."  And  get  some- 
thing'done.  But  they  haven't  done  that. 

And  there  Is  another  way  that  this  could 
be  done  and  If  we  are  forced  t<5  do  it  I  think 
we  will  Just  have  to  do  it.  Under  the  law 
known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  when  the 
charter  was  agreed  upon  it  wn5  stated  that 
the  charter  could  be  revoked,  and  obviously 
Congress  has  the  power  to  dissolve  any  in- 
stitution It  has  created.  Congress  created  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Now  then.  In  the  law  it  provides  tUat  in 
case  of  dissolution  by  Congress— It  Is  written 
Into  the  law— then  the  assets  of  the  bank, 
each  of  the  12  banks,  of  course  the  first  goes 
to  pay  the  so-called  stockholders.  They  are 
not  stockholders  because  the  word  "stock 
iB  a  misnomer.  It  U  an  Involuntarv-  Uivest- 
ment  and  there  Is  no  proprietary  interest  by 
reason  of  the  stock.  Under  tiUe  12  section  290 
sliould  a  Federul  Reserve  Bank  be  dissolved 
or  liquidated  anv  surplus  remains  after  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  dividends,  et  cetera,  shall 
be  paid  to  and  become  part  of  the  property  of 
tiie  United  States. 

Therefore.  It  Is  not  stock  at  all.  Now.  there 
are  $5G2  million  invested  by  the  banks  in 
this  so-called  stock  In  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  The  first  thing  that  the  Government 
would  do  would  be  to  pay  back  that  S562  mil- 
lion with  6  percent  interest  up  to  date  and 
the  rest  of  It  would  go  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

You  know  how  much  that  would  be?  It 
would  be  well  over  $60  blUlon. 

Now.  If  we  are  going  to  have  all  the 
trouble  with  the  Federal  Reserve  In  the 
future  Uiat  we  have  had  In  the  past  X  think 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  liquidation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  take  the  $50 
billion,  use  It  to  pay  on  the  national  debt, 
and  have  a  system  that  is  more  closely  Identi- 
fied with  the  public  Interest  and  certainly 


not  a  sysfcOT  that  Is  Identified  closely  vrith 
the  private  interests. 

Every  time  they  raise  Interest  rates  they 
collect  the   money.   Money   goes   Into   their 
pockets.  It  Is  easT  to  do  that.  And  they  cause 
Rood  times  and  hard  times  when  they  can 
profit  from  it.  We  shouldn't  have  people  In 
charge  of  our  monetary  system  Involving  the 
making  of  interest  rates  and  also  the  supply 
of  money  that  had  an  ax  to  grind.  That  Is 
what  we   have.   Mr.   Chairman,   people   who 
have  an  ax  to  grind,   and   they   have   been 
grinding  this  ax  in  a  way  that  would  help 
them  and  not  the  public  interest,  and  here 
thev   are  making   a  campaign  right   now   to 
transfer    this     845     billion    to    the    prl^'ate 
banks-for  nothing,   absolutely  free,   and   It 
can  be  done.  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion has  always  lobbied  for  this.  They  have 
a   very   fine,   efficient   lobby.   They   have   got 
the  best  lobby  I  P-iess  in  the  United  States 
and  considering  the  fact  that  they  interlock 
with  the  biggest  corporations  In  the  country 
that    have    many    more    lobbyists    here    in 
Washington  they  can  call  on  them. 

There  Is  hardly  anything  that  they  cant 
accomplish.  The  pa5t  is  the  best  evidence  of 
that,  and  a  hundred  years  that  lobby  has 
been  working  and  they  have  information 
that  Is  passed  on  from  year  to  year  and  from 
Congress  to  Congress. 

Now.  Members  of  Congress  come  In,  out. 
every  2  4  6  vears  or  15  or  20,  but  this  lobby 
stays  on  'forever.  They  have  been  here  for 
over  a  hundred  years  and  they  know  all  the 
tricks  in  the  trade,  which  you  would  expect 
them  to.  and  you  would  expect  them  to  use 
those  tricks  in  a  way  that  would  help  their 
particular  lobby.  ^  .    ,» 

We  don't  object  to  that.  We  are  used  to  It, 
and  we  recogiUze  it  is  happening  and  we 
are  not  making  any  point  on  that,  except  to 
say  that  they  have  the  know-how. 

Now  they  commenced  in  1957  by  getting 
UP  a  book,  "Member  Bank  Reserve  Require- 
ments •'  put  out  by  the  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
In  this  book  they  make  certain  statements 
about  the  bonds  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Now  remember  these  bonds  have 
been  paid  for  once  and  here  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  been  collecting  Interest  on  them 
every  year  as  though  they  hadn't  been  paid 
and  the  Government  wlU  have   to  pay  for 

them  again.  *,,<„, 

Why  can't  we  sUp  them  Into  the  portfolios 
of  the  private  banks  the  ABA  thought.  Just 
leave  enough  bonds  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
portfolio  to  collect  enough  Interest  to  pay 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  that's  all.  Transfer  the  rest 
of  them  Into  the  member  banks  for  nothing. 
All  right.  Here  Is  one  of  the  quotes  from 
this  document; 

■If  the  Federal  were  to  cut  the  reserve  per- 
centages and  then  absorb  the  resulting  ex- 
cess reserves  bv  selling  government  (bonds), 
the  result  would  be  to  shift  part  of  Its  secu- 
rity holdings  to  other  Investors  (meanUig 
the  banks)   over  a  period  of  time." 

Of  course  the  commercial  banks  would  be 
the  ones  that  would  get  them 

•  Would  this  be  desirable?"  That  Is  the 
Question.  'In  our  opinion  it  would  be."  And 
when  they  go  ahead  and  they  explain  care- 
fully how  this  portfolio  can  be  shifted  over 
to  the  member  banks  without  cost  and  to 
enable  the  private  banks  to  collect  the  In- 
terest on  these  bonds,  and  ultimately  the 
principal. 

For  mstance.  I  will  relate  to  you  here  an 
attempt  to  do  this.  This  was  the  vault  cash 
bUl  This  was  in  1959.  This  ABA  report  was 
made  m  January  1959.  The  blU  was  Intro- 
duced shortly  after  that.  The  bill  would  al- 
low vault  cash  to  be  carried  as  reserves.  It 
was  an  insignificant  amount  at  the  time  In 
the  scheme  of  things.  Therefore,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  was  Just  vault  cash  that  they  had  In 
mind,  and  when  they  put  other  language  in 
bere  to  allow  these  bonds  to  be  siphoned  oS. 


transferred  off.  to  the  commercial  banks,  the 
member  banks,  away  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, now  instead  of  collecting  $1,900  mil- 
lion Interest,  we  wouldn't  collect  any,  but 
the  member  banks  would  collect  that  Inter- 
est and  then  when  the  bonds  became  due 
they  would  require  that  the  bonds  be  paid 
again. 

In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  pay  the 
obligation  twice.  Now.  this  bill  was  Intro- 
duced and  hearings  were  held  In  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Balderston  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  testified.  For  some  un- 
known reason  Mr.  Martin  didn't  show  up  In 
this  hearing  In  the  Senate.  Neither  did  he 
show  up  In  the  hearing  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  I  participated  in. 

But  Mr.  Balderston,  the  Vice  Chairman, 
showed  up.  And  when  Mr.  Balderston  got 
through  testifying,  on  page  13  of  the  hear- 
mgs.  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
Senate  said: 

"In  addition,  I  should  like  to  insert  In  the 
appendix  to  the  hearings  a  study  entitled 
•Proposed  Legislation  for  Revision  of  Reserve 
Requirements,'  dated  January  29,  1959,  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Governors." 

All  right.  "Mr.  Balderston.  Copies  of  this 
have  been  placed  before  the  members  of  the 
committee, "  and  then  of  course  Mr.  Balder- 
ston finished  his  testimony,  but  that  docu- 
ment became  a  part  of  the  legialaUve  histary 
of  this  bUl. 

Now  In  this  leglslaUve  history  right  there 
you  find  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing.  You 
take  for  instance,  on  page  54  where  Mr.  Bell 
was  lesUfvlnB,  Daniel  Bell.  You  gentlemen 
remember  him.  he  was  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a  long  Ume.  a  very  fine  man  Al 
that  time  he  was  with  the  American  Bankers 
Association  and  he  appeared  for  them  In  this 
hearing. 
He  said: 

"It  is  impossible  to  .say  how  much  credit 
expinslon  would  take  place  if  these  changes 
were  to  be  made.  In  theory  there  could  be 
a  mult'ple  expansion  of  something  like  C"^ 
times  the  amount  of  the  reserves  released, 
about  $18  billion,  if  we  were  to  assume  that 
none  of  the  related  reserves  released  wou^d 
be  absorbed  by  open  market  sales  of  govern- 
ment securities  by  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem." .  ^ 
He  put  his  nnger  right  on  It.  That  Is  what 
they  intend  to  do  with  this,  to  sell  from  the 
portfolio  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  the  mem- 
ber banks. 

Now.  then,  quoting  Mr.  BeU  further— 
"ActuaUy.  of  course,  the  reserve  authorities 
would  undoubtedly  absorb  a  substanUal  part 
of  the  released  reserves  In  this  manner,  *» 
least  for  the  Ume  being." 

In  other  words,  they  are  greasing  the  skids 

pretty  weU  Just  to  transfer  theee  Goveroment 

bonds  over  Into  the  member  bsjiks'  port/oUo. 

Now,  on  page   102  of  the  hearings  it  saye 

here: 

"For  purpose  of  monetary  policy  "e"^ 
requirements  of  member  banks  do  not  need 
to  be  as  high  as  they  have  been  In  recent 
years  Federal  Beser^-e  holdings  of  govern- 
ment securiues  are  Urge  enough  so  that  they 
could  be  reduced  to  absorb  a  substantial 
amount  of  reserves  released  without  Impar- 
Ing  the  ability  of  the  System  to  perform  l.s 
Genual  funcUons.  Requlrementt,  moreover, 
may  be  lowered  In  the  course  of  time  to  re- 
lea^  reserves  needed  to  cover  P'owl'^  ™°"f " 
tary  need  of  the  economy.  Some  reduction  in 
requirements  could  help  improve  the  ^rn- 
ings  i.nd  capita  positions  of  member  banks 
without  impairing  their  liquidity  or  sound- 

But  the  fact  is.  and  I  am  glad  that  Chair- 
man Mills  has  arrived,  II  they  had  80^«*f ^y 
^ih  the  transfer  of  these  $45  billion  of  bonds 
now  in  the  Fed  that  h.^  been  P*»d  '«  ^"^« 
to  the  member  banks,  that  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  giving  a  cash  dividend  of  150 
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percent   on    the   capital   accoxmts   of   those 
member  banks  right  now. 

It  would  be  equivalent  to  that.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  percent  on  the  capital  ac- 
count is  about  $25  bllUon  of  all  the  mem- 
ber banks  and  this  portfolio  Is  $45  billion. 
It  would  be  giving  about  $150  to  each  $100 
of  capital  account.  In  the  other  hearing  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  started 
off  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Balderston  came  and,  as  I  say.  for 
some  unknown  reason  Mr.  Martin  didn't 
pirtlclpate  In  these  hearings,  but  these  hear- 
ings were  Intended  and  they  show  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  transfer- 
ring these  Government  bonds  that  have  been 
paid  for  once  to  the  private  banks,  member 
banks,  and  the  member  banks  get  the  in- 
terest and  then  when  they  are  due  collect 
again  for  them. 

That  Is  exactly  what  was  planned.  These 
proceedings  show  It.  Mr.  Balderston  gets  on 
the  witness  stand  and  the  first  thing  that 
was  done  was  to  make  this  staff  report  part 
of  the  record. 

Now,  there  Is  a  good  reason  for  that.  Mr. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In 
the  House  says . 

"Mr.  Balderarton,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  splendid  statement.  I  under- 
stand the  staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  prepared  a  helpful  memorandum  of 
background  material  for  each  member  of  the 
committee.  Without  objection,  the  memo- 
randum win  be  Inserted  In  the  record  at  this 
point." 

Again  that  is  for  legislative  history.  If  this 
bill  were  to  pass  like  it  was  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  feel  like  they  had  the  power  to 
transfer  these  bonds  from  the  portfolio  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  portfolios  of  the  mem- 
ber banks,  so  they  wanted  to  make  sure. 

Now,  on  page  187  of  these  hearings  Mr. 
Wolcott  testified  and  he  was  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  FDIC  at  that  time  and  he  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  not  overlook  the  staff  re- 
port, that  that  staff  report  meant  something. 
That  is  legislative  history.  That  would  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  the  necessary  power. 
They  didn't  want  to  come  out  and  say  much 
about  that  and  when  we  forced  the  issue 
some  of  them  actually  denied  that  was  their 
object  in  doing  it.  but  the  truth  is  when 
the  bill  flnallv  passed  we  made  such  a  good 
case  along  the  lines  that  I  am  presenting 
here  right  now  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  unanimously  agreed  that 
we  would  insert  certain  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  in  the  House. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  Senators  don't 
make  a  conference  report.  It  is  only  the 
House.  So  the  House  conferees  did  it  and  we 
all  signed  it  and  here  is  what  it  says: 

"During  the  debate  on  this  bill  In  the 
House  questions  were  raised  as  to  whether 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  transfer  gov- 
ernment securities  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  privately  owned  commercial 
banks  To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing" 

And  this  Is  what  has  kept  them  from  do- 
ing It  since  that  time  It  is  stopping  them 
now.  They  don't  like  it.  They  are  trying  to 
change  It. 

Further  quoting: 

"To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding 
on  this  point  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  Is  not 
the  Intent  of  this  legislation  to  encourage 
or  cause  the  federal  open  market  committee 
to  reduce  the  Federal  Reserve's  holdings  of 
government  securities.  As  was  made  clear  In 
the  House  debate,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
simply  to  make  needed  reforms  In  the  struc- 
ture of  reserve  requirements." 

Then  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Multer,  Mr.  McDonough, 
Mr.  "Wldnall,  and  Mr.  Hlestand.  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  So  they  haven't  been 
able  to  do  It. 


It  will  require  another  law,  and  that  law 
they  are  trying  to  get  passed  right  now,  so 
I  Insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  against  conscience  for  those  bonds 
to  be  transferred  in  that  manner. 

Now,  eventually  It  Is  possible,  if  we  don't 
get  the  law  changed,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  own  $100  billion  in  Government 
bonds  or  maybe  the  entire  national  debt.  I 
don't  know. 

That  is  evidently  what  Mr.  Fowler  had  in 
mind  yesterday  when  he  said  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  these  bonds 
were  really  not  In  the  market,  public  domain, 
that  they  are  segregated  and  Isolated  off  In 
what  he  considered  trust  funds,  but  of  course 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  It  couldn't  be  consid- 
ered a  trust  fund  and  they  should  not  be 
given  the  same  consideration  In  the  public 
debt. 

Now.  If  the  committee  were  to  say.  "Well, 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  right,  that  we  should 
have  enough  bonds  to  secure  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  that  were  Issued  to  buy  these 
bonds."  I  had  a  study  made  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  this  portfolio  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  I  had  the  outstanding 
economists  over  the  Nation  to  send  In  state- 
ments which  are  very  enlightening. 

I  got  up  this  compilation  and  we  received 
their  replies,  not  substantially  different  from 
what  I  have  said  here,  but  many  of  them 
said: 

"Now.  if  It  Is  Insisted  upon  that  we  need 
another  government  obligation  of  100  per- 
cent to  guarantee  the  first  federal  reserve 
notes  of  100  percent,  that  can  be  done  with- 
out drawing  interest  on  these  bonds  all  the 
time." 

The  easy  way  would  be  to  just  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  open  market  committee  send 
the  bonds  to  the  Treasury  and  get  nonlnter- 
est  bearing  bonds  substituted,  file  them  there 
and  would  have  the  same  protection  and  save 
the  Interest,  and  the  bonds,  of  course,  would 
not  have  any  payment  date. 

This  change  should  be  made.  These  bonds 
should  be  canceled  outright,  or  If  need  be 
nonlnterest  bearing  bonds  should  be  Issued 
In  their  place.  If  this  were  done,  the  national 
debt  would  be  reduced  by  $45  billion.  The 
debt  would  be  reduced  by  $45  billion  even 
if  noninterest  bearing  bonds  were  Issued  In 
place  of  the  Interest-bearing  bonds  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  holds,  because  like  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  which  are  nonlnterest  hearing, 
are  not  part  of  the  national  debt. 

The  Federal  Reserve  doesn't  want  to  come 
to  Congress  for  their  funds.  They  don't  want 
any  audits.  They  have  been  able  to  stay 
away  from  any  audits.  No  audit  since  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  passed  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
the  money,  the  books,  or  anything  that  they 
have  done.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  spent 
money  Just  almost  any  way  they  want  to. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  this, 
spend  money  for  any  purpose. 

I  will  give  you  a  list  of  Just  a  few  things 
that  they  have  been  spending  money  for. 
such  ridiculous  items  as  $4,697  for  an  em- 
ployee's dinner,  $5,000  to  a  local  chapter  of 
the'  American  Institute  of  Banking,  $5,350  for 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  for  the  New  York  Bankers  As- 
sociation, $3,000  for  a  theater  party  given  by 
the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  $90,000 
in  dues  to  bankers  associations,  Including 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Now.  they  have  the  Congress  In  the  ridicu- 
lous position  of  approving  the  pmyment  of 
dues  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  the  bank- 
er's lobbying  organizations  out  of  taxpayer's 
money.  That  is  not  a  very  comfortable  posi- 
tion for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  be  in,  but 
we  are  in  that  position. 

I  am  just  relating  a  few  of  these  Items 
to  show  what  they  do.  They  could  spend 
that  whole  $1,900  million  a  year  for  any- 
thing they  want  to  and  under  present  law 
we  couldn't  say  a  word.  They  can  transfer 


these  $45  billion  In  bonds  to  private  In- 
vestors, including  the  commercial  banks,  and 
we  couldn't  say  a  word  legally  because  at  this 
time  there  is  nothing  In  the  law  to  prevent 
It.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  unlimited  power 
and  they  go  too  far  with  It.  They  have 
abused  It. 

Instead  of  buying  bonds  for  Instance, 
where  the  Government  would  get  some 
credit,  the  taxpayers,  they  reduce  Reserve 
requirements.  I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  proof  is  abundant.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  these  bonds  have  been  paid  for 
once.  They  shouldn't  be  paid  for  twice  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  temporary  or  permanent 
debt  limit  should  be  increased. 

Before  you  came  back.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  bonds  held  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  having  been  paid 
for  once  was  something  that  we  Just  can't 
overlook.  We  have  to  give  it  attention.  I 
think  Congress  is  on  the  spot  about  this.  We 
have  permitted  it  to  go  on  over  the  years. 

It  started  back  in  Mr.  Eccle's  time.  I  in- 
terrogated him  about  this.  When  you  would 
say  something  about  it  people  Just  wouldn't 
believe  it.  They  would  say,  "Well,  Congress 
wouldn't  let  anything  like  that  happen."  But 
Congress  has  and  it  has  gone  to  the  extent 
of  $45  billion  now,  which  Is  a  very  large 
amount,  a  very  huge  sum.  and  we  should  do 
something  about  It  and  do  it  now." 

I  would  like  to  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  have  any  to  ask. 
The  Ch.^ikman.  Mr.  Patman,  we  do  appre- 
ciate your  coming  to  the  committee  this 
morning.  I  apologize  for  being  late  approxi- 
mately 20  minutes.  I  am  sure  you  discussed 
it  while  I  was  away,  but  go  through  this 
arithmetic  of  Just  how  these  bonds  have  been 
paid  for  once  that  are  owned  by  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  the  best  way  I  could  an- 
swer that  Is  to  quote  the  text  of  transcripts 
where  I  interrogated  Mr.  Eccles  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Board.  I  had  every  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  before  my  com- 
mittee one  time,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  every  president  of  the  banks,  and 
everyone  of  them  admitted  without  doubt 
that  they  are  paid  for  once. 

Here  is  the  way  they  are  paid  for.  How 
does  the  Federal  Reserve  buy  anvthlng?  They 
don't  have  any  money  to  buy  it  with.  They 
create  the  money.  They  have  a  right  to 
create  or  manufacture  money,  and  of  course 
It  is  legal  to  do  It  and  if  It  is  done  In  the 
public  interest  nobody  could  object  to  it. 
I  wouldn't. 

So  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  create  the 
money  on  the  books  of  the  banks,  to  buy. 
say,  a  million  dollar  bond.  Tliat  money  is 
put  in  Just  like  a  deposit  in  your  account 
in  your  local  bank  and  the  bank  of  course 
can  use  that  for  their  reserves,  and  under  the 
law  the  commercial  banking  system  can  ex- 
pand and  create  credit  by  6  or  7  times  the 
reserves  on  demand  deposits  and  of  course 
much  higher  than  that  on  time  deposits. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  they  commingle  these 
reserves  and  they  take  the  average  of  time 
and  also  demand  deposits,  which  makes  a 
pretty  good  ratio.  I  don't  object  to  that  if 
they  use  this  Government-granted  power  in 
the  public  Interest,  but  when  they  Ignore 
the  public  Interest  I  think  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
way  the  commercial  banks  and  Federal  Re- 
serve operates. 

The  bonds  In  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  portfolio  have  been  paid  for  once. 
Mr.  Martin  said  It  In  a  statement  Just  re- 
cently. He  savs.  "Yes,  they  have  been  paid 
for  once  "  Nobody  disputes  that.  Nolxidy 
questions   It.   Nobody  can  question   it. 

The  Chairman.  Quote  to  me  what  Mr.  Mar- 
tin said  from  where  and  when. 

Mr.  Patman.  All  right.  In  hearings  on  H.R. 
7601  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  July  7,  1965,  to  re- 
tire $30  billion  of  U.S.  Government  bonds 
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held  by  the  Reserve  System,  Chiurm.-ui  Mar- 
tin on  pages  89  and  90  of  the  printed  testi- 
mony a,-ain  admitted  that  these  bonds  had 
already  been  paid  for  once. 

Here  is  a  colloquy: 

"Mr.  M.\RTiN.  The  bonds  were  paid  for  in 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

"The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

"Mr.  MABTiN.  And  that  Is  the  only  time 
they  were  paid  for.  v.^  ,^,v. 

"Tlie  Chairman.  Just  like  we  pay  debt  with 
checks  and  credit. 

"Mr.  Martin.  Exactly." 

Now,  the  chairman: 

"In  the  normal  course  of  business  they 
were  paid  for  once.  You  will  admit  that.j^lU 
you  not?  They  were  paid  for  once  and  that  s 

^"•The  Chairman.  Let's  get  away  from  what 
Mr  Martin  savs.  You  are  an  expert  in  this 
field  and  I  am  not.  I  want  to  talte  just  a 
simple  example  and  you  show  me  how  it  is 
handled  and  show  me  where  the  pa>Tne«t  oc- 
curs and  when.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  ex- 

^°rhe'  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wants  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  assume  a  bUllon 
dollars,  say,  of  short-term  paper.  He  Is  in  a 
bind  He  has  to  have  a  billion  dollars  to  pay 
his  bills.  He  doesn't  want  to  go  to  the  money 
market  to  do  it  because  of  the  poesibiUty  of 
upsetting  some  situation  that  exists  or  mak- 
ing it  worse.  So  he  calls  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  to  make  avnilab  e  to 
him  a  billion  dollars  in  return  for  a  bill  on 
dollars  of  bonds  that  are  printed  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Now  'the  bank  makes  that  available,  does 
It  not  that  billion  dollars,  and  the  Secre- 
tary draws  on  it  and  meets  the  $1  billion  of 
obllgaUons   from   that   transaction,    is   that 

right?  ^  .   .,, 

Mr.  Patman.  The  method  is  not  correct,  Mr. 

Chairman.  ,  .    .   ,.  _ 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  what  the 

method  is.  ,.    »    -ro,     « 

Mr.  Patman.  The  method  is  that.  There 
are  21  Federal  Government  bond  dealers. 
They  are  the  falr-halred  boys  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Twentv-one  dealers  mainly  in  New 
York  only  can  operate  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. You  could  get  on  top  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  building  with  a  rock  and  throw 
to  the  top  of  the  building  of  each  one  of 
them  It  is  Just  that  close.  They  are  very  close 
to  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  operates  exclusively 
through  these  dealers. 

The  POMC  would  have  to  seU  these  Gov- 
ernment bonds  out  of  their  portfolio  through 
the  dealers,  and  the  dealers  would  of  course 
get  a  cut  on  them  too.  You  know  the  dealers 
have  two  toUgates,  each  one  of  them,  one 
tollgate  when  the  bonds  are  bought  and  one 
when  they  are  sold.  Then  they  sell  them,  they 
go  out.  and  they  get  a  cut.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  can't  ask  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Conamittee  to  buy  Its  bonds.  The 
Treasury  sells  their  bonds  in  the  open  mar- 
ket 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  arguing  -with  you. 
I  am  trying  to  understand. 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
beaten  the  public  out  of  $45  bUlion  I  want 
to  know  how  and  when,  and  if  they  are 
charging  us  with  something  we  don't  need 
to  pay  then  I  don't  want  to  pay.  What  I  want 
to  know  Is  this: 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  needs 
a  billion  dollars  and  proposes  to  have  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  Government  credit  absorbed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  what  takes  place,  how 
is  it  handled,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well.  I  can  expand  on  that. 
They  will  get  their  billion  dollars,  but  there 
is  no  conversation  like  you  mentioned.  It  1b 
not  necessary  to  have  any  conversation  be- 
cause they  can't  do  it  that  way. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  has  to  get  thoee  bonds 
up  and  offer  them  for  sale  to  the  puWic  and 


the  dealei-s  and  others  will  buy  them  and 
then  the  dealers  will  report  the  money  to 
the  open  market  committee  that  will  make 
It  available  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  can  be 
checked  on  to  pay  the  Postmaster's  salary. 
the  Congressman,  or  anybody  else's. 

The  CHAiRMiiN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
some  dealer  getting  bonds  now.  I  know  what 
takes  place  when  we  sell  bonds  to  the  public 
through  these  dealers,  but  I  am  tilking 
about  the  absorption  of  Government  credit 
by  the  Federal  Resen-e— to  the  extent,  you 
say,  of  $45  bilUon. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  involved  in  such 
a  transaction?  Does  not  the  Federal  Reserve 
make  available  to  the  Government  a  billion 
dollars  which  the  Government  can  use  for 
every  billion  dollars  of  bonds  that  the  Federal 

Reserve  buys?  

Mr  Patman.  Well,  of  cotirse  the  Treasury 
will  have  to  make  those  bonds,  billion  dol- 
lars, available  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  11  the  market  wont 
take  them? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  they  will. 
The  Chairman.  What  If  they  won't? 
Mr.  Patman.  The  market  and  dealers  wUl 
take  them  at  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  Lei's  suppose  in  this  in- 
stance the  dealers  won't  taice  them. 

Mr  P\TMAN.  But  that  Is  what  they  are  for. 
If  they  refuse  to  make  a  market  for  the 
bonds  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
offers,  they  go  out  of  business.  That  Is  their 
business. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
bonds  the  dealers  own.  I  am  talking  about 
the  $45  billion  of  bonds  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  owns. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right.  They  were  acquired 
this  v.ay.  They  were  acquired  by  giving  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  credit  to  commercial 
banks  on  the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  which  Is  one  form  of  Government 
obligation  that  is  just  as  good  a.s  a  bond, 
but  thev  are  nonlnterest  bearing,  and  to 
trade  one  form  of  Government  obUgation 
for  another  form. 

The   Chairman.   The   type   of   Federal   Re- 
serve note  you  are  talking  about,  is  It  a  $20 
blU   or   a   $10   bill? 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  give  us  money. 
Mr  Patman.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  IX  the  com- 
mercial banks  don't  want  the  money  right 
then  Just  like  when  you  have  a  deposit  in 
the  bank:  you  might  not  want  the  money 
right  then,  you  would  take  a  credit.  This 
is  where  the  high  powered  reserve  dollars 
get  created. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  now  is  when  did  the  Government  pay 
the  Federal  Reserve  back  for  that  bUllon 
dollars  of  bonds? 

Mr  Patman.  When  it  made  available  the 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  the  $45  billion 
and  that  credit  w.^s  used,  and  remember 
this-  that  was  high-powered  dollars  that 
they  got.  High-powered  dollars  means  that 
thev  can  expand  on  them,  from  $10  to  $15 
on  every  one.  and  that  is  better  than  these 
other   just   real   doUars.   We   paid   the  bard 

way. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  this.  The 
Federal  Reserve  gave  the  U.S.  Government 
a  billion  dollars  in  currency  m  exchange  for 
a  billion  dollars  of  bonds  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  absorbed  from  the  Treasury.  Now, 
when  did  the  Federal  Reserve  pay  for  those 

bonds?  _, 

Mr.  Patman.  When  the  credit  was  given 
at  the  time  the  bonds  were  taken. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mow,  when  did 
the  U  S.  Government  pay  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  back   for   thoee  bonds   the   first   time? 

Mr.  Patman  The  Government  doesn't  have 
to  pay  the  Federal  Reserve  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  you  said 
they  had  been  paid  for  once. 


Mr.  Patman.  They  have,  when  the  money 
and  the  credit  was  created,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  created  the  money 

The  Chairman    Didn't  they  buy  the  bonds 

in  the  manner  that  the  Congress  authorized 
the  Federal  Reserve.-;  to  do' 

Mr.  Patman.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  didn't 
have  to  pay  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Reserve  manufactured  the  money 
and  or  credit.  A  counterfeiter  would  have  to 
go  to  the  penitentiary  for  it. 

Th°  Ch,mp.man.  But  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
didn't  create  the  notes  or  currency  that  you 
are  talking  about,  who  is  left  to  create  them? 
Mr.  Patman.  The  Federal  Reserve  creates 
them  on  Federal  Government  credit.  The 
Cintrress  gave  them  the  power  to  do  It  in  th« 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

The  Chairman   Who  Is  left  to  create  them 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  doesn't  create  them? 

Mr.    Patman     The    U.S.     Government    of 
course  has  created  money  In  the  past. 

The  Chairman  Is  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
authorized  by  law  to  create  moneys? 
Mr    Patman.  I  don't  know  that. 
Tlie  CH..MP.MAM.  I  mean  through  the  mint. 
Mr.  Patman.  What? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  can't  the  Govern- 
ment create  money  through  the  mint? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know.  That  Is  minor  coins. 
The  Chairman.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.    Patman.   That   is   not   enough   to   be 
meaningful  or  significant. 

The  Chairman.  But  are  you  suggesting, 
Mr  Patman,  I  just  want  to  know,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  create  money? 

Mr  Patman.  No.  I  say  I  am  all  for  It  as 
long  as  they  xtse  It  In  the  public  Interest,  but 
they  haven't  been  using  It  in  the  public 
interest.  .  ^ 

The  chairman.  Lefs  see  if  It  gets  down  to 
this.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  needs  a 
biiron  dollars  are  vou  proposing  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  create  a  billion  dollars  of  Its 
notes  without  receipted  bonds? 

Mr  Patman.  Oh.  no;  that  would  be  print- 
ing press  money  that  Is  worse.  I  am  not  lor 
that. 

The  Ch.'MRMan.  All  right. 
Mr  Patman.  I  am  for  oiu  traditional  money 
sTstz-m  when  used  In  the  public  interest. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  cancel  the  $45 
billion  for  which  the  Government  got  $45 
billion  of  currency  What  do  you  call  that_^' 
Mr  Patman.  No;  the  Government  didn't 
eet  the  $45  billion  of  currency.  The  com- 
mercial banks  that  sold  Government  bonds 
to  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  get 
the  currency  or  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks.  ^„„,„ 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paid  $45  billion  of  bills  with  it,  as  I 
understand  the  situation. 

Now  if  the  Government  got  the  $45  bil- 
lion of  credit,  money,  or  whatever  It  got,  to 

nay  for  $45  billion  of  bills 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  wrong 

about  that.  ^       ,.     .  .v,« 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  It  be  about  the 

same 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  It  Is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Wouldn't  It  be  about  the 
same  to  simply  say  that  because  we  have  $20 
binion  of  Government  obhgatlons  in  the  so- 
cial security  fund  that  we  should  just  cancel 

'^^Kt 'patman.  No;  that  Is  not  related  at  all 
the  way  I  see  It.  Participants  In  the  social 
securttv  system  actually  pay  earned  cash  Into 
the  trust' funds,  which  is  not  so  '' hen  the 
yOUC  purchases  Government  bonds  from 
commercial  banks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  I  know,  but  dldnt  we  pay 
for  them  once"  Taxpayers  money  ^^  P^^  '« 
the  fund  We  paid  for  the  bonds  with  that 
money.  Haven't  the  obligations  clearly  been 
paid  for  once? 

Mr  Patman  I  don't  understand  your 
reasoning  there.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  s  two 
different  transactions  the  way  you  relate  it. 
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One  l«  when  the  Government  gets  money  to 
pay  bills  It  gets  through  the  sale  of  certain 
bonds  or  short  term  securities.  That  Is  done 
11  one  way  and  then  this  other  is  entirely 
cUfferent.  It  Is  not  related  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  understand 
clearly.  I  am  not  arguing  with  you.  I  am  try- 
ing to  understand  your  point  because  It  is 
most  enlightening  to  me  to  know  that  we 
tion't  need  to  increase  the  debt  celling  and 
that  all  we  need  to  do  Is  to  cancel  some 
obligations. 

Mr.  Patman.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  go 
Into  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  like  Mr.  Doughton. 
One  time  a  man  came  to  the  committee  and 
said  that  If  you  could  forgive  taxes  you  would 
have  more  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
you  would  have  If  you  dldnt  forgive  the 
taxes.  Mr.  Doughton  asked  the  witness.  'Just 
how  many  years'  taxes  would  we  have  to  for- 
give to  pay  off  the  public  debt?" 

I  take  the  position  that  If  this  Is  a  good 
thing  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  then  I  want  to  explore  to  see  if  there 
are    not   some   other   bonds   that   we   could 

cancel 

Mr.  Patman.  No.  we  are  not  talking  about 
any  other  bonds. 

The  Chairman  ( continuing  > .  Without  de- 
stroj-lng  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Why 
do  we  want  to  cancel  the  Federal  Reserve 
bonds  then? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  dont  think  that  you  are  ap- 
proaching this  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
right  light,  certainly  not  according  to  logic 
and  reasoning,  the  way  I  see  It.  and  facts. 

It  Is  entirely  different.  The  only  one  point 
Involved  here  is  that  that  $45  billion  held  in 
the  portfolio  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
ha6  been  paid  for  once  Now,  as  to  the  social 
security  fund,  and  funds  like  that,  actual  dol- 
lars went  Into  that  fund.  When  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  purchases  Government 
securities  they  do  not  create  tlj*r  money  to 
buy  them.  There  Is  an  actual  transfer  of  cash 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Certainly  you  wouldn't  want  to  cancel  that. 
The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  not  saying  that. 
Let's  go  back  to  the  bonds  to  which  we  are 
referring.  Have  they  been  paid  for  once?  Did 
the  Federal  Reserve  create  currency  and  pay 
for  these  bonds? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right. 
The  Chairman.  Now.  when  did  we  pay  them 
back?  That  Is  the  point. 
Mr.  Patman.  Pay  who  back? 
The  Chairman.  Tou  don't  take  something 
away  from  somebody — I  don't  believe  you  do 
In  this  country — without  paying  for  It 

Mr.  Patman.  There  Is  where  the  bonds 
come  In.  That  Is  what  paid  them  back.  They 
created  the  »46  billion  In  money  and  credit 
to  buy  *45  billion  in  Government  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Here  Is  the  way  It  works; 
Isn't  It.  Mr.  Patman:  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  creates  a  billion  dollars  to  buy  a 
billion  dollars  of  bonds  today?  Isn't  that  the 
way  It  works? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  you  don't  have  to  Iden- 
tify any  bonds.  It  Is  those  In  the  open  mar- 
ket, the  bonds  that  are  In  the  open  market 
that  are  salable,  you  know.  In  the  market  at 
the  price  that  Is  offered. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Federal  Reserve 
normally  sell  these  bonds  once  they  are 
purchased? 

Mr.  Patman.  For  what? 
The  Chairman.  Does  the  Federal  Reserve 
sell   the  bonds  that  It  purchases  from  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  they  don't  sell  any  bonds 
P3  you  describe.  They  have  no  direct  relatlon- 
salp  with  the  Treasury  as  far  as  purchasing 
Government  bonds  directly  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  authority  to 
I  ell  any  Government  bonds? 

Mr  Patman.  No.  The  Treasury  sells  Its 
1  onds  to  the  public  In  the  public  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  $46 
MUlon  of  bonds  that  I  understand  from  you 
the  Federal  Reserve  owns. 


Mr.  Patman.  The  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  la  In  the  market  practically  all 
the  time  buying  and  selling  Government 
securities. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Federal  Reserve 
sell  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Patman.  All  the  time. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  their  limitations? 
Mr.  Patman.  In  effect,  there  are  none.  There 
is  no  legal  restriction  in  Federal  law  or  else- 
where on  how.  when,  or  how  much  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  can  do  as  far  as 
purchasing  or  selling  bonds  are  concerned. 
The  Chairman.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Patman.  Or  recession.  These  $45  billion 
represent  really  a  reservoir  for  the  recessions 
and  depressions.  They  can't  be  used  for  any- 
thing else. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  issuance  of  our 
currency? 

Mr.  Patman.  And  there  are  enough  bonds 
there  to  create  15  depressions  of  the  1930 
tvpe. 

The  Chairman.  And  enough  bonds  there  to 
create  how  much  currency? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  of  course  you  don't  cre- 
ate from  the  open  market  portfolio. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Reserve  can't 
create  currency  without  something  to  sup- 
port It.  can  It?  The  Federal  Reserve  Issues 
notes  which  are  currency.  What  does  It  have 
to  back  them? 

Mr.  P.ATMAN.  Then  It  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
Government.  They  are  not  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  They  are  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Ch.airman.  They  are  not  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know,  but  they  are  obliga- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  have  something  on  hand 
as  backing  in  order  to  issue  notes. 

Mr  Patman.  The  Government  prints  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
over  here  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  and  they  get  them  without  cost. 
The  fact  of  the  business  for  the  notes  that 
are  Issued  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  printing. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  does  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  to  have  on  hand  In 
order  to  get  the  Government  to  print  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  notes  for  the  Federal  Reserve? 
Mr.  Patman.  Either  gold  certificates  or 
TT  vi    sppurl tips 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Let's  see  this  other  point.  I  am  Interested 
always  In  reducing  expenditures.  You  make 
the  point  that  If  we  don't  cancel  these  ob- 
ligations we  ought  to  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve turn  them  in  for  Interest-free  obliga- 
tions   Did  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Mr  Pmman.  That  Is  one  way  of  doing  it. 
That  Is  the  alternative  method. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  sir;  you  did. 
The  Chairman.  Under  existing  law  is  it  not 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Reserve  at  the  end 
of  each  year  to  return  to  the  Treasury  the 
excess  of  earnings  over  and  above  Its  net  op- 
erating cost  plus  whatever  may  be  kept 
in  the  surplus  account? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  But  practically  all  their 
earnings  are  interest  on  these  bonds  that 
have  been  paid  for  once.  97  percent.  That  Is 
what  they  call  earnings.  They  think  they 
earned  that.  What  they  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury is  by  administrative  decision.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  that 
says  the  Federal  Reserve  has  to  return  these 
funds  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely.  Let's  look  at 
the  calendar  years  1964.  1965.  and  1966  and 
I  am  quoting  from  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve reports  in  Its  anntial  statement. 

In  1964  it  reports  that  It  had  earnings  of 
$1,324  million.  It  returned  to  the  Treasury 
that  year  $1,582  million.  That  Includes  an 


amount  that  it  returned  to  the  Treasury  out 
out  a  surplus  account. 

In  1965  it  had  earnings  of  $1,522  million 
and,  as  you  point  out.  all  of  It  comes  from 
the  interest  on  Government  obligations.  And 
It  returned  to  the  Treasury  that  year  $1,297 
million. 

In  1966  it  had  earnings  of  $1,851  million.  It 
returned  to  the  Treasury  $1,649  million. 

Mr.  Patman.  If  we  did  not  allow  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  have  the  right  to  pay  its  operat- 
ing cost  out  of  the  earnings  from  these  bonds 
and  return  the  exce-ss  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
how  would  the  Federal  Reserve  get  money 
to  operate? 

Mr.  Patman.  Tou  mean  the  Federal  Reserve 
System? 

The  Chairma.m.  Yes. 

Mr  Patman.  Through  appropriations  from 
Congress,  according  to  U.S.  Constitution. 
There  is  where  most  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments get  their  money.  The  Federal 
Reserve  doesn't  want  to  come  to  Congress 
because  then  their  operations  would  be 
looked  into  and  some  of  them  won't  stand 
the  light  of  day. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  assume  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
for  the  sake  of  argument  I  am  a  strong  chair- 
man who  works  his  will  with  all  agencies  of 
Government  if  they  come  through  the  com- 
mittee and  want  money.  I  generally  end  up 
making  these  agencies  subserrtent  to  my 
wishes.  They  not  only  appoint  someone  that 
I  want  appointed,  but  they  carry  out  the 
policies  in  the  operation  of  our  laws  that  I 
want  them  to  follow. 

Would  you  think  It  would  be  well  for  me  to 
superimpose  my  Judgment  over  that  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  with  resp)ect  to  the  fixing 
of  any  and  all  things  that  are  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve?  Would  that  not  Just  ab- 
solutely defeat  the  entire  Intention  of  Con- 
gress Initially  In  making  It  a  body  not  sub- 
servient to  the  Congress  and  not  subservient 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

You  wouldn't  want  me  in  that  position 
over  and  above  those  that  are  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  law  as  governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  would  you?  I  don't  believe 
you  would. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  you  put  your  finger  on 
exactly  what  Is  Involved  here.  You  see,  the 
Fed  at  first  didn't  have  enough  earnings  to 
pay  their  expenses. 

■the  Chairman.  We  used  to  have  to  appro- 
priate it? 

Mr.  Patman.  No.  we  didn't. 
The  Chairman.  Didn't  we?  How  did  we  do 
It? 

Mr.  Patman.  Back  In  1914  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  faced  with  this  problem.  They  had 
to  either  assess  the  member  banks — they 
didn't  think  they  would  get  by  with  that 
because  a  lot  of  the  member  banks  didn't 
want  to  be  members  of  the  system  anyway 
and  they  were  afraid  to  undertake  that — or 
they  had  to  go  to  Congress  to  ask  for  an 
appropriation  like  all  other  agencies  do.  They 
decided  that  there  must  be  another  way  and 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  broke 
the  Ice.  They  found  a  way. 

You  see,  then  we  did  not  have  a  central 
bank.  It  wasn't  a  central  bank  until  1935. 
Then  each  district  bank  was  separate  and 
autonomous.  They  couldn't  work  together. 
They  were  not  supposed  to.  But  each  one 
could  engage  In  open  market  operations,  so 
the  New  York  Bank  bought  $500,000  worth 
of  New  York  City  municipal  bonds,  and  that, 
of  course,  was  a  good  deal. 

They  bought  these  bonds  on  the  credit  of 
the  nation  and  they  received  Interest  on 
them,  and  then  the  other  Federal  Reserve 
regional  banks  began  to  do  the  same  thing 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  they  had  plenty 
of  bonds  and  the  Interest  on  them  would 
give  them  plenty  of  money  and  they  didn't 
have  to  come  to  Congress. 

That  is  what  they  feared,  because  they 
didn't  want  any  Congressman  looking  over 
their  shoulders.  They  didn't  want  anybody  to 
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know  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  then 
and  are  now  doing  their  business  lii  se"et. 

so  by  having  these  Interest-bearing  bonds 
in  the  portfoUo  they  can  Uke  the  interest 
and  spend  it  for  any  purpose  on  earth  Were 
you  hwe  when  I  read  the  number  of  things 
they  spent? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr  Patman.  Even  including  the  payment 
of  dues  of  about  $90,000  to  local  State  and 
national  bankers  associations. 

The  chairman.  I  am  surprised  actually 
that  the  Congress  hasn't  had  something  to 
say  about  how  the  Federal  Reserve  spends 
its  money  because  under  the  Initial  act  Con- 
eresE  could  amend  It  and  restrict  them. 

Mr  patman.  I  know,  but  bankers  have  a 
pretty  powerful  lobby  and  they  use  It  pretty 
effectively.  I  don't  charge  any  corruption  or 
annhlng  like  that,  but  they  Just  have  a 
built-in  intimidation  without  any  saying  of 
a  word  or  anything  else,  because  people  don  t 
like  to  do  anything  that  the  bankers  don  t 

like 

The  Chahiman.  This  committee  is  made  up 
of  people  who  withstand  all  kinds  of  pres- 
sure  but  I  know  this  committee  is  not  the 
only'  one  In  Congress  that  has  to  do  that^ 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  can  g*^  ^^^"1,°^^  °; 
his  comanlttee  that  would  prevent  the  Federal 
Reserve  paying  any  part  of  these  earnings  to 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Mr  Patman.  The  Federal  Reserve  doesn  t 
have  much  earnings.  Just  about  all  the  in- 
come they  have  comes  from  Interest  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Whoever  It  is  that  has  these 
earnings  and  pays  $90,000  a  year  to  the  Ainer- 
Ican  Bankers  Association  to  come  down  here 
and  lobby  you  and  me.  I  think,  they  ought  to 

"^I^ PITMAN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, 
I  do   too    They   are   dues-paying   and    card- 
carrying  members  of  the  biggest  lobbying  or- 
ganization In  the  country. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Let's  do  something  about 

Mr  PATMAN.  All  right.  If  you  will  help  me 
we  will  go  right  to  work  on  it 

The  Chawman.  This  Is  not  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee,  however. 

Mr  Patman.  I  will  tell  you  now  you  will 
have  an  awfully  hard  time  getting  their 
statements  for  last  year  of  what  they  spent. 
It  might  take  you  2  or  3  years  to  do  It. 

The  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to  under- 
stand. I  didn't  want  to  argue  with  you.  I 
yield  to  Mr.   Watts. 

Mr.  Watts.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the 
$90,000  I  am  intrigued  by  It  myself.  Is  that 
paid  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  Itself,  or  by 
the  member  banks? 

Mr.    Patman.  It    Ls    paid    by    the    Federal 
Reserve. 
Mr.  Watts.  In  a  lump  sum? 
Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  paid  out   of  money 
that  would  go  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  can  understand  why  a  lot  of 
national  banks  would  be  members  of  the 
association.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
however,  has  It? 

Mr.  Patman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Watts.  Thev  Just  take  $90,000  out  of— 
Mr.    Patman.  That    Is    right,    money    that 
came  from  the  taxpayers,  interest  on  bonds 
that  have  been  paid  for  once. 
Mr.  Watts.  When  did  that  start? 
Mr.  Patman.  It  started  some  years  ago.  We 
had  an  awful  time  getting  the  first  report. 
I  spent  years  on  It. 

Mr.  Watts.  What  Is  the  rationale  back  of 
it?  Have  thev  tried  to  explain  I'o? 

Mr.  Patman.  Oh.  no.  they  don't  try  to 
explain  It.  They  don't  have  to  because  they 
can  spend  this  money  for  anything  they 
want.  There  Is  no  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Svstem  bv  the  GAO. 

Mr.  Watts.  Where  did  this  New  York  out- 
fit get  the  money  to  buy  these  municipal 
bonds?  They  printed  it,  did  they? 

Mr.  Patman.  They  created  It  Just  like  they 


did  In  buvlng  Government  bonds.  The  banks 
have  gone  Into  something  I  think  Is  very 
bad  To  manufacture  money  that  is  all  right. 
I  don't  object  to  it  at  ail  If  they  do  It  in  the 
public  interest,  but  when  they  manufacture 
money  on  our  credit  and  buy  tax-exempt 
bonds,  municipal  bonds,  on  it.  and  they  ou-n 
$40  billion  out  of  $104  billion  that  have  been 
issued  and  they  use  our  credit  to  buy  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  that  is  going  rather  far. 

Mr  Watts  If  I  understand  you  correctly 
that  New  York  outfit  did  start  it.  Just 
created  the  money  themselves. 

Mr   Patman.  That  was  the  initial  one.  yes. 
Mr.  Watts.  And  didn't  have  to  pay   any 
interest  on  the  money  they  created. 
Mr.  Patman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr  Watts  They  went  out  and  took  the 
money  they  created  and  bought  these  bonds 
and  got  Income  from  It?  ,Tn,«., 

Mr  patman.  They  didn't  go  out.  They 
didn't  have  to  leave  They  are  just  right  there, 
iu.'^t  created  the  money  on  the  books 

Mr.  Watts.  Took  the  money  and  purchased 
the  municipal  bonds. 
Mr.  Patman.  Right. 

Mr  WATTS.  And  there  is  absolutely  no  law 
on  the  books  that  says  what  they  should  do 
with  anv  Income  they  have? 

Mr  patman.  That  is  right  It  is  terrible. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  cant  even  in- 
spect the  portfolio.  It  is  supposed  to  be  $45 
billion.  They  have  never  had  a  look  at  it. 
They  have  never  had  a  look  at  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency's  books  either. 

Mr  Watts  Is  there  any  other  organization 
they  are  donating  to  besides  the  American 
Baiikers  Association?  ^  „.hot  ,-r,n 

Mr  Patman.  I  don't  know.  In  fact  what  you 
get  is  a  hard  way  and  it  Is  years  after  before 
it  is  available  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Patman.  it  is  possible 
I  think  for  Congress  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  provide  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's use  of  these  funds  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  patman.  That  Is  right  Sure  it  woxJd. 
That  would  be  wonderful.  That  is  in  a  bill 
I  have  now  we  are  trying  to  get  through. 
Would  vou  favor  It.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  yes.  I  want  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  help  you  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  .„„,h»r 

Mr    Patman.  That   is  wonderful    Another 
thing   Would  vou  be  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
coming  to  Congress  for  appropriations? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  I  would  not. 
Mr  Patman.  You  wouldn't? 
The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Patman.  I  am  surprised. 
The  chairman.  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Patman.  you  don  t  mean 
to  imply  that  the  $45  billion  in  bonds  Isn  t 

*^M?.'  Patoan'.  No.  that  they  are  not  there. 
You  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a 
Government  Institution. 

Mr   Conable.  Yes.  sir,  but  I  mean  you  said 
that  nobody  had  taken  a  look  at  the  portfolio. 
Mr   Patman.  I  don't  doubt  they  are  there 
I   don't   think   they   are   dishonest.   I   dont 
think  they  would  steal.  „„„„„ 

Mr.  Conable.  They  can't  make  this  money 
from  some  other  source? 

Mr  Patman.  Thev  did  get  caught  in  an  act 
that  is  pretty  bad,  almost  like  stealing,  when 
they  tried  to  get  a  law  through  Congress 
that  would  let  them  commence  transferring 
these  bonds  from  the  Federal  Open  Market 
committee  portfolio  to  the  private  banks 
without  charge  on  the  theory  that  they  dldn  t 
need  the  Interest  from  these  bonds,  except 
just  a  certain  amount  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  the  private  banks  did  need  the  Interest. 
They  were  caught  redhanded  In  that  just  like 
a  chicken  thief  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
coming  out  of  a  chicken  coop  with  a  chicken 
under  each  arm.  They  got  caught  on  that^ 
Mr  CONABLE.  All  I  wanted  to  ask  was  if 
there  was  any  Implication  in  what  you  ^f 
that  the  $45  billion  of  bonds  wasn  t  there. 


Do  vou  have  any  evidence  that  anything  else 
has'happened  to  the  portfolio  that  Is  Illegal? 

Mr  Patman.  No,  I  am  not  charging  that.  I 
am  assuming  that  they  are  there.  Generally 
they  are  high-class  fellows  and  honest,  but 
you  see.  sometimes  their  honest  views  are  not 
the  wav  we  would  construe  them. 

Mr  "conable.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  If 
there  is  anv  possible  advantage  in  members  of 
the  Federal  Rei»trve  System  belonging  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Isn't  It  Im- 
portant that  they  have  some  sort  of  liaison 
with  bankers  tl.rough  associations  of  one  sort 
or  another?  ,  „ 

Mr.  Patman.  You  mean  the  Federal  Reserve 

banking  system? 
Mr  Conable.  Yes. 

Mr  Patman.  Oh.  they  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  people.  They,  are  not  supposed  to 
be  m  a  bankers'  lobby. 

Mr  Conable.  But  they  have  to  deal  with 
bankers  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know,  but  the  bankers  have 
to  deal  with  them.  They  don't  have  to  deal 
with  the  bankers. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 
Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr    Ullman.  This  $45   billion  of  U.S.  se- 
curities owned  by  the  Fed  comes  under  the 
debt   ceiling,  does  it   not?  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  certainly,  yes.  If  non- 
mterest-bearlng  bonds  were  Issued  they 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  Mr.  Mills  sug- 
gested thev  should  and  they  would  not  be 
in  the  national  debt  limit  and  you  wouldn't 
have  to  pav  this  bill. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Why  wouldn't  they  be  under 
the  debt  limit  if  they  were  interest-free  ob- 
ligations? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  Is  only  Interest-bearing  se- 
curities of  the  Government  that  are  in- 
cluded Federal  Reserve  notes  are  not  In- 
terest bearing  They  are  not  Included  In  Oie 
national  debt,  or  an  obligation  that  is  past 
due  is  not  included  In  the  national  debt. 
Mr  Ullman.  In  addition  to  the  $45  bil- 
lion of  Government  obligations  that  the  Fed 
owns  we  have  allowed  them  to  make  what 
other  purchases?  You  mentioned  that  they 
could  buy  municipal  bonds. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  was  talking  about  the  mem- 
ber banks  there. 

Mr  Ullman.  The  member  banks. 
Mr  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr  Ullman  But  the  Fed  itself 

Mr  Patman.  Of  course  the  Fed  cou'd  too. 
but  thev  haven't  been  engaging  In  that. 
They  could  buy  Fannie  Mae  paper  and  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  paper  and  they 
could  really  do  a  lot  to  assist  our  economic 

actlvitv. 

Mr.  Ullman  The  Fed  Itself  could  not  pur- 
chase municipals?  _    ..  ^     ^ 

Mr  Patman.  Yes.  It  could.  The  first  bonds 
that  were  bought  when  they  caught  on  to 
this  business  of  buying  securities  and  col- 
lecting the  interest  and  spending  »  In  any 
way  thev  want  to.  they  bought  up  $500,000 
worth  of  bonds  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ullman.  And  you  are  not  talking 
about  the  member  banks? 

Mr  Patman  No,  I  am  Ulking  about  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  did  It, 
but  I  say  generally  they  don't  buy  anything 
but  rtovernment  securities 

Mr  Ullman  But  we  are  talking  about  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  $45  billion. 
Mr  Patman.  That  Is  right. 
Mr  Ullman.  Now  let's  confine  ourselves 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  s  we  know  it.  not 
member  banks  The  Federal  Reserve  cin  t 
buv  municipal  bonds?  ^      w      „ 

Mr  Patman.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank  can 
buv  mumclpals  but  they  have  "o^  engaged 
m  that  practice,  although  the  fl"t  bond  that 
was  bought  by  a  Federal  bank  that  started 
out  thU  theory  of  having  a  big  Portfol  o 
with  interest-bearing  obligations  was  a  mu- 
nicipal bond,  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  TTllman.  But  they  have  no  portfoUo 

now? 

Mr.  Patman.  No.  They  might  have  a  rew. 
but  It  woTild  just  be  a  very  smaH  amount.  If 

Mr.  Ullman.  Their  revenue  then  would 
come  completely  from  the  Interest  on  the 
$45  bllUon? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  and  If  you  win  take  their 
report,  my  dear  sir.  you  will  find  that  the 
service  they  render  Is  very  little  compared 
to  what  they  used  to  render.  They  are  rely- 
ing almost  solely  and  completely  on  Interest 
on  bonds  that  h.ive  been  paid  for  once.  The 
taxpayers  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
Interest  on  bonds  that  have  been  paid  for 
once,  but  they  are  and  nobody  can  deny 
that. 

Mr.  TJllman.  However,  they  don't  neces- 
sarily Issue  the  currency? 

Mr.  Patman.  Unless  It  la  needed,  unless  It 
Is  wanted. 

Mr.  Ullman  In  relation  to  the  845  billion 
how  much  do  they  have  of  outstanding 
Federal  Reserve  currency? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  would  be  no  way  of 
knowing  because  It  Is  Just  like  In  your  ac- 
count. You  might  have  a  deposit  and  you 
might  not  want  the  money,  but  the  ne.xt 
day  you  want  some  money  and  you  get  It 
Just  like  when  this  credit  Is  set  up. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  of  ap- 
proximately how  much  Is  outstanding? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  Is  about  *38  billion  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  out.  That  is  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Ullman.  In  other  words,  there  la  a  lee- 
way maybe  of  t7  billion. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes:  or  even  more.  Some  of 
that  could  come  about  another  way.  you 
know,  but  certainly  a  large  part  of  It  Is 
FedenU  Reserve  notes  and  they  could  get 
the  rest  of  It  If  they  want  to  because  that 
creation  of  credit  U  payable  In  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  Thev  can  pick  It  up  right  then 
or  they  can  pick  It  up  any  time  they  want 
to.  through  any  bank  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ullman.  On  a  different  matter,  you 
mentioned  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  kind 
of  money  that  they  can  expand  10  times. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  other  words,  those  are 
high-powered  doUars.  high-powered  dollars, 
upon  which  they  can  expand  10  or  15  times. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Not  automatically,  but  how 
do  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  Make  loans  and  Investments 
on  It.  either  loan  or  Investment  or  both. 
Mr.  Ullman.  To  their  member  banks? 
Mr.    Patman.    Well.    no.    You    are    talking 
about  the  member  banks  now  making  the 
loans  and  Investments? 
Mr.  Ullman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  see.  when  the  money  is 
created  on  the  books  of  the  bank  for  this 
bank  that  Is  getting  this  million  dollar  bond, 
they  can  spend  that  money  usually  any  way 
they  want  to.  They  can  make  time  loans  or 
they  can  make  them  on  demand  deposits.  If 
it  la  demand  deposits  the  ratio  is  about  9  or 
10  to  1.  If  It  la  a  time  deposit  It  Is  up  to  33  Vb 
to  1.  so  It  Is  almost  unlimited  there.  That  Is 
creation  of  money  on  every  dollar  that  they 
get  in  the  process  that  we  have  described. 

Those  are  high-powered  dollars.  If  they 
take  It  In  cash  they  wouldn't  have  the  credit- 
creating  ability  of  course  because  It  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fund 

Mr  Ullman.  If  you  had  Interest-free  bonds 
could  they  do  It? 

Mr  Patman.  No.  I  wouldn't  know  how  they 
would  nt  In  If  the  law  were  changed  or  If 
the  Fed  wanted  to  do  It  It  could  be  done,  but 
I  don't  see  where  It  would  serve  any  better 
purpose  Just  offhand.  I  haven't  given  con- 
sideration to  It.  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr.  Ullman.  As  far  as  this  $45  billion  is 
concerned  the  Fed  gets  Interest  on  the  $45 
billion,  collects  Interest? 
Mr.  Patman.  That  U  right. 
Mr.  Ullman.  Then  makes  Its  expenditures 
and  you  question  the  legitimacy  of  some  of 
the  expenditures,  but  the  U.S.   Government 


gets  back  all  of  the  Interest  except  the  ex- 
penses, !s  that  rl^t? 

Mr.  Patm.\n.  That  fs  right,  but,  you  see, 
they  got  that  money  from  the  taxpayers  on 
bonds  that  ha\-e  been  paid  for.  Tbere  is  the 
evil  m  !t.  The  reason  that  they  want  it  that 
way  is  they  don't  want  to  come  to  Congress. 
If  they  came  to  Congress  these  expendi- 
tures I  have  mentioned  wouldn't  be  allowed. 
They  couldnt  get  by  with  it. 

Do  you  think  we  would  allow  a  postmaster 
to  have  a  $5,000  banquet  for  somebody  out 
of  town  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  to  pay  dues 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  re- 
lated associations  of  §90.000  a  year.  Why,  of 
course,  they  would  laugh. 

The  Members  of  Congress  would  laugh  at 
them  for  coming  in  and  asking  for  payment 
of  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Ullman.  We  can  argue  about  the  ex- 
penditures, whether  they  are  legitimate  or 
not.  but  let's  get  back  to  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  whether  the  system  is  unfair 
Itself. 

Assuming  that  the  Federal  Reserve  spends 
its  money  for  legitimate  expenditures  under 
rules  quite  comparable  to  other  such  govern- 
mental or  semlgovemmental  agencies,  sup- 
posing that  the  expenditures  were  fair  and 
according  to  the  rules,  then  what  is  basically 
wrong  with  the  system? 

Mr.  Patman.  What  Is  basically  wrong  Is 
requiring  taxpayers  to  pay  Interest  on  bonds 
that  have  been  paid  for  once.  If  they  got  It 
from  services  now  It  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Ullmaw.  The  Government  gets  back 
all  the  Interest,  anyway. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know,  but  that  doesnt  Jus- 
tify taxpayers  having  to  pay  bonds  that  have 
been  paid  for  once. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Elxcept  If  the  Government  gets 
It  all  back  except  the  legitimate  expenditures, 
then  actually  the  taxpayers  arent  paying  any 
Interest  on  the  bonds.  AU  they  are  paying  are 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Mr.  Patman.  Of  that  $1,900  million  In  In- 
terest Income  that  they  got  last  year,  very 
little  of  that,  about  2  or  3  percent,  was  for 
8<?rvlces  rendered  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Ninety-seven  percent  or  more  was  for 
Interest  on  these  bonds  that  have  been  paid 
for  once,  and  nobody  should  be  required  to 
pay  as  a  taxpayer  Interest  on  bonds  that  have 
been  paid  for  once. 

Now,  if  this  goes  on  like  It  Is.  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Is  a  great  responsibility  on 
you — I  know  It  Is — you  would  be  requiring 
the  people  to  pay  for  theee  bonds  twice.  That 
Is  not  right. 

In  addition  to  paying  Interest  on  them,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  due  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  them  again.  No  government  on  earth 
can  Justify  that. 

Now.  that  Is  Just  too  bad.  having  to  pay 
the  principal  and  the  Interest. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Patman,  confining  our- 
selves again  to  the  Issue  of  the  fact  that  the 
taxpayers  are  paying  Interest  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  facts  are  that  In  recent 
years  89  percent  of  the  Interest  that  Is  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  is  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Patman.  Eighty-nine  percent  Is  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury?  You  see,  the  Treas- 
ury collects  all  this  money  through  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  then  of  course 
the  Federal  Reserve  open  market  committee 
in  New  York  Is  paid  this  $1,900  mlUlon  direct 
from  the  Treasury  and  there  Is  where  the  tax- 
payers come  in. 

ITiey  have  paid  that  $1,900  mUllon  which 
went  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  that  Is  not 
due,  not  morally  due.  It  Is  not  morally  right 
to  pay  debts  twice. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Except  that  if  It  Is  returned 
to  the  Treasiary  the  only  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer are  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  say  the  taxpayers  are  paying  the  Inter- 
est when  the  Interest  actually  Is  returned  to 
the  Treasury  except  for  the  expenditures. 


Mr.  Patman.  Except  what  the  Fed  spends. 
They  spend  o\'er  $'200  million  and  part  of 
that  Is  for  services  to  banks,  like  this.  You 
see.  the  banks  get  a  big  subsidy  out  of  this 
thing,  a  htige  suljsidy. 

Mr.  Ullman.  If  your  argument  Is  limited 
to  the  criticism  that  the  Fed  is  not  spending 
Its  money  wl.sely.  then  I  think  maybe  you 
have  an  "argument,  but  I  can't  accept  your 
argument,  and  I  am  trying  to  because  I  very 
much  would  like  to  believe  that  we  could  do 
something  here  that  would  reheve  us  of 
some  of  this  debt  obligation,  that  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  interest  when  in  fact  that 
interest  comes  back  into  the  Treasury  ex- 
cept for  the  expenditures,  and  If  you  are  Just 
criticizing  tho  expenditures  then  I  think 
that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Patman.  Maybe  I  can  expUiln  It  a 
little  bit  better  from  my  viewpoint.  The  tax- 
payers shouldn't  have  to  pay  money  that  is 
used  to  pay  interest  on  a  debt  that  has  been 
paid,  a  Government  debt  that  has  been  paid. 
Now,  if  that  money  were  not  paid,  that 
$1,900  million  would  remain  In  the  pockets 
of  the  people  and  they  could  use  it  for  any- 
thing they  want,  but  they  are  being  re- 
quired to  pay  enough  money  to  pay  $1,900 
million  on  bonds  that  have  been  paid  for 
once.  There  Is  no  getting  around  that. 

Mr.  Ullman.  But  89  percent  does  come 
back  to  the  Treasury  and  is  that  returned 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  P.ATMAN.  Not  the  principal.  When  the 
principal  is  paid  cf  course  it  will  go  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  they  will  have  other 
bonds  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Herlong.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Ullman.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  Herlong.  You  are  saying  these  bonds 
have  been  paid  for  once.  They  were  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  with  the  $45  billion 
that  we  authorized  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
print  and  Issue.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  in  a  way  that  Is  right. 
Mr.   Herlong.   It  was   Government  money 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  had  and  they  bought 
these  bonds  with  Government  money? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right.  They  bought 
them  with  Government  money. 

Mr.  Herlong.  And  how  did  they  get  that 
Government  money? 

Mr.  Patman.  They  got  It  from  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  They  are  printed 
over  there  every  day  and  every  night. 

Mr.  Herlong'.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
mechanics  of  how  they  got  it.  How  did  they 
get  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  They  have  the  right  under  the 
law  to  do  it  either  by  gold  certificates  or 
Government  securities. 

Mr.  Herlong.  Where  did  they  get  the  gold 
certificates? 

Mr.  Patman.  They  don't  have  any  more. 
They  don't  use  them. 

Mr.  Herlong.  Where  did  they  get  the  sup- 
port for  this  money  that  they  issued? 
Mr.  Patman.  The  Treasury. 
Mr.    Herlong.    The   Treasury    gave   It   to 
them? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  bonds  of  course  are  put 
in  the  box  for  the  purpose  of  backing  Feder.il 
Reserve  notes.  They  are  already  backed  100 
percent  by  this  now. 

Mr.  Herlong.  How  did  they  get  the  money 
to  buy  the  bonds?  You  state  they  paid  lor 
these  with  Government  money. 

Mr.  Patman.  They  use  the  words  "create  " 
and  ■manufacture."  That  is  not  a  nasty  word. 
It  Is  right.  They  do  create  the  money.  They 
manufacture  it.  and  they  manufacture  it 
themselves  on  the  books  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  redeem. 

Mr.  Herlong.  But  you  haven't  answered 
my  question.  "How  did  they  get  the  money?" 
Yoxi  say  they  used  Government  money  with 
which  to  buy  these  bonds? 
Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Herlong.  How  did  they  get  the  Gov- 
ernment money? 

Mr.  Patman.  Through  the  regular  process 
that  they  always  get  It. 
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Mr    Herlong.  Didn't   they   have   to  have 
^r^AT^MAT^d"  certificates  or  Govern- 

ment  securities.  x  »i,„_9 

Mr    HERLONG.  Where  did  they  get  them? 
Mr   PATMAN.  They  don't  have  gold  certifi- 
cates any  more.  That  part  Is  obsolete. 
M^.  HERLONG.  Where  did  they  get  them  to 

'15^  pItman.  Of  course  that  was  based  upon 
the  gold.  They  are  now  In  existence,  but  they 
are  lot  In  circulation.  The  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  gold  certificates  and  to  the  ex- 
tent they  have  them  they  could  use  them, 
but  the  others  don't  have  go^^  "rtlflcate^. 
Mr  HERLONG.  It  all  goes  back  then  to  Gov- 
ernment securities  to  start  with? 
Mr.  Patman.  Sure. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  How  did  they  get  the  Gov- 
ernment securities? 

^    PATMAN.  They  created  the  money  to 
buy  the  Government  securities.  The  money 
cost    them    nothing.    Just    like    when    they 
stated  out  and  bought  the  $500,000  In  bonds 
rom  the  city  of  New  York  ^'^e"  ^^f  ^  ^^^^^ 
have  anv  money.  They  created  that  money. 
Mr.    HERLONG.  They   created    that    money^ 
What  was  their   authority  for   creating  It? 
Mr.  Patman.  The  law. 
Mr.  HERLONG.  The  Congress  gave  the  Fea 
eral  Reserve  the  authority? 

Mr  PATMAN.  There  are  two  financial  insti- 
tutions that  can  create  money.  That  is  the 
Federal  Lserve  banks  for  the  banks  reserv'es 
and  the  member  banks-commercial  ban^^ 
The  commercial  banks  create  money  on  the 
books  of  the  banks  Just  by  a  flick  of  the  pen. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  NO.  no.  Mr.  Patman.  That 
is  overelmpllfied.  Yield  to  me  Just  a  second. 
Nobody  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  can 
create  money  unless  they  have  something  to 
support  that  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  right. 
The  CHAiKMAN.  All  right.  Always  add  that. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Now,  then.  If  you  get  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  you  buy  thwe  bonds 
with  them,  why  should  you  keep  the  bonds 
there  to  support  the  Federal  Rf^J^^^^^^ 
when  the  Government  is  responsible  100  per- 
cent for  the  notes?  Do  you  have  to  have  200 
percent  obligations? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  committee  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  I 
thought  that  you  wanted  not  only  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  be- 
hind these  non-lnterestrbearlng  notes  that 
are  called  currency,  but  I  thought  you  wanted 
them  to  also  be  supported  by  some  obligation. 
Mr.  Patman.  They  are  supported  by   the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  couldn  t 
be  any  better  than  that. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  enough? 
Mr.  Patman.  Svire.  it  Is  enough. 
The  Chairman.  Why  don't  we  Just  discon- 
tinue this  process  then  and  Just  let  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  have  authority  to  issue 
full  faith  and  credit  Government  notes  that 
are  currency?  . 

Mr.  Patman.  Nobody  wants  to  do  that  that 

I  know  of.  ,       . 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  am  trying  to 
figure  out  what  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don't  want  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  Just  want  to  cancel  an  ob- 
ligation ttiat  has  already  been  paid  once. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  cancel  It,  then  what 
will  support  the  money  that  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Reserve?  Nothing  In  the 
world  except  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States.  What  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Federal  Reserve  making  curren- 
cy— creating  It — In  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  behind  it  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  doing  It? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  am  Just  talking  about 
canceling  a  debt  that  has  been  paid  for  once. 
The  Chairman.  It  Is  a  greenback  by  what- 
ever name  we  call  It. 

Mr.   Patman.  Any   debte   that   have   been 
paid  once  la  enough. 


The  Chairman.  I  say  it  would  be  a  green- 
back even  though  It  had  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  behind  it.  They 
called  it  a  greenback  once,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don't  know.  The  gentle- 
man would  know  more  about  it  than  I. 

The  Chairman.  Greenbacks  had  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  behind 
them,  didn't  they  ^.^    „^ 

Mr  Patman.  At  the  time  they  did,  yes. 
"Take  the  Lincoln  greenbacks.  That  Is  all  that 
they  had,  $364  million,  and  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  issued  bonds  of  5  percent  payable  semi- 
annually instead  and  they  had  been  delayed 
in  payment  like  usually  interest  payments 
are,  up  to  now  we  would  owe  $60  billion  on 
that  $364  million. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  believe  you  properly 
recalled  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan  Act  when  vou  said  that  if  we  issued 
a  non-interest-bearing  security  it  would  not 

be  Included  In  the  debt 

Mr.  Patman.  I  didn't  say  issue  It.  No,  I  said 
if  you  considered  these  $45  million  paid,  that 
would  reduce  the  national  debt  that  much. 
The  Chapman.  That  is  true,  but  then  you 
said  that  vou  would  be  saUsfled  if  we  re- 
placed them.  I  thought  you  said,  with  non- 
interest  securities. 

Mr  Patman.  That  is  what  a  number  of  out- 
standing economists  said  in  their  report,  that 
that  would  be  just  as  good,  if  they  wanted 
something  there  to  make  It  200  percent  in- 
stead of  100  percent.  I  don't  see  where  200 
percent  Is  needed. 

The  CHAniMAN.  What  I  am  getUng  to  Is 
the  difference  between  Just  canceling  these 
out  which  I  assume  we  could  do  by  law  and 
then  thev  wouldn't  be  in  the  debt,  and  merely 
replacing  them  with  non-lnterest-bearlng 
securities.  In  the  latter  case.  I  think  you 
have  misread  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act. 

They  would  still  be  in  the  overall  debt 

Mr.      Patman.     You     mean      nonintereet 

^Tlie'^CH AIRMAN.  Oh.  yes.  we  have  some  of 


them   under   the   debt   celling   now    and   we 
also  have  some  securities  that  have  matured. 

Mr  Patman.  Well,  they  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  debt. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr  Patman.  Here  is  all  I  ask  you  to  do 
Mr  Chairman,  to  have  an  inveetigatlon  of 
this.  There  is  something  here.  It  can  be 
done  and  can  be  done  right 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  matured  public  debt 
on  which  interest  has  ceased  amounted  to 
$262,625,286.89  as  of  April  30.  1967  In  addi- 
tion, the  debt  bearing  no  Interest  which  was 
included  in  the  national  debt  was  $3,662.- 

^°M*r^%^^TMAN.   HOW  much  Federal  Reserve 

notes?  J  „  J      ,  D^ 

^  The  Chairman.  National  and  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  assumed  by  the  United  States  on 
deposit  of  lawful  money  lor  their  retirement 
exceeded  $86  million.  We  also  have  some  old 
demand  notes  and  fractional  currency,  we 
have  some  thrift  and  Treasury  savings 
stamps,  old  series, currency,  and  so  so.  These 
are  all  matured  debt.  ,,  ,,  .  ^   v^ 

Mr  Patman.  But  you  haven't  listed  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  of  about  $38  billion  and 
thev  are  not  Included. 

■The  CHAniMAN.  No,  they  are  not  Included. 
We  don't  Include  those,  but  we  do  Include 
some  non-interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
Government.  We  don't  Include  the  things 
vou  are  talking  about. 

■  Mr  Patman.  Anvway.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
what  I  propose  doesn't  cancel  this  obligation, 
I  want  you  to  do  something  to  cancel  It  so 
as  to  rwluce  the  national  debt  because  we 
shouldn't  have  to  pay  our  debts  twice,  and 
an  Investigation  by  this  committee,  and  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  In  them,  will  get 
the  right  thing  done,  I  know  It,  because  you 
can  have  the  Federal  Reserve  up  here.  You 
can  have  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  qualified  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  to  is  what  would 


happen.  Suppose  that  we  cancel  it  out.  It 
would  mean  that  the  $38  billion  of  outstand- 
ing currency  would  have  nothing  behind  It. 
That  is  our  Federal  Reserve  notes,  our  cur- 
rency would  have  nothing  behind  them  ex- 
cept" the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States.   Isnt   that  right? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  do  It  any  way  you  want 
to. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you. 
Mr  Patman.  But  cancel  them,  because  they 
have  been  paid  for  once  and  where  there  is 
a  wrong  there  Is  a  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  already  told  you  I 
am  depending  on  you. 

Mr  Patm.'kn.  And  this  committee  Is  the  best 
committee  in  Congress  to  find  the  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  But  wouldn't  that  be  the 
result?  Tliere  would  be  nothing  back  of  cur- 
rency now  outstanding  except  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Patman.  That  is  right.  That  is  behind 
them  now.  Whv  have  it  doubly  behind  them? 
The  Chairman.  Can  you  assure  me.  because 
I  am  much  interested  in  this?  I  hate  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  national  debt  If  there  Is  any  way 
to  avoid  It. 

Mr  patman.  There  Is  a  way:  yes.  sir.  If  yoti 
go  into  this  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 

fij^d     it.  ^       ^  .         Wo* 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  results  will  be.  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr   Patman   The  results  wiU  be  good. 
The  chairman.  They  will?  Have  you  over- 
simplified it.  or  have  you  given  me  your  best 
Judgment? 

Mr   Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  am  Just  wonder- 
ing what  the  effect  would  be. 

Mr  Patman.  The  effect  Is  pretty  bad  on  the 
people  to  have  to  pay  $1,900  million  a  year 
interest  on   bonds   that  have  been   paid   for 
once.  That  Is  pretty  bad,  too. 
Tlie  Chairman.  No,  they  don't. 
Mr   Patman.  They  don't  pay  It? 
The  Chairman.  I  don't  consider  it  payment 
If   I   let   my   child   have    $16    In   her   pocket 
during  the  day  and  at  night  the  child  gives 
me  b!ick  $16.  I  don't  see  I  am  out  anything. 
Mr    Patman.  That  Is  not  comparable. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  maybe  the  child  spent 
a   dollar.  Would  that  be  comparable? 

Mr.  Patman.   No.  This  Is  $45  billion  that 
has  been  paid  for  once. 

The  Chairman.  I  haven't  understood  it  yet. 
Mr  Herlong.  Let  me  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion  about   this   $45   billion  of   Government 
money  that  tlie  Federal  Reserve  used  to  buy 
these  "bonds  with.  This  $45  billion  of  money 
Is   not   a   part   of    the   national   debt,    is   it. 
Mr   Fatman.  No.  it  Is  not  Interest  bearing. 
Mr    Herlong.  So  it  is  not  in  the  national 
debt.  Then  they  bought  these  bonds  which 
are  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr  Patman.  Oh,  I  understood  you  to  say 
Federal  Reserve  notes  were  not  a  part  of  the 
national  debt.  They  are  not.  but  the  bonds 
are  a  part  of  the  national  debt.  Although  they 
have  been  paid  once  they  are  still  part  of  the 

"  MrHERLONG   But  the  $45  bllUon  is  only  In 
the  national  debt  one  time'' 

Mr  Patman.  Yes,  but  the  obligation  is 
doubled.  You  see.  the  Government  ha£  its 
full  faith  and  credit  behind  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  that  were  used  to  buy  the  bonds. 
There  is  where  we  are  paying  twice  when  we 
pay  the  bonds  agam  We  paid  <'"«  when  we 
gave  full  faith  and  credit  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  but  the  bonds  for  which  these  notes 
were  given  are  still  outstanding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Patman.  Just  one  sec- 
ond Let  me  ask  again  who  has  the  primary 
llabiUty  with  respect  to  Federal  Reserve  notes 
that  are  issued^ 

Mr  Patman.  The  US  Government 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  no.  Who  has  the  pri- 
mary liabilltv?  Against  whom  is  the  primary 
Sltv  lodged  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes^the  currency  that  is  outstanding- 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve?  Doesnt  the 
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Federal  Reserve  system?  Go  back  and  read 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  I  don't  know  that 
It  has  ever  been  passed  upon. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  mean  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  these  notes? 

The  Chairman.  Primarily. 

Mr.  Patman.  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
just  as  wrong  as  you  can  be. 

The  Feder.il  Reserve  Act,  on  this  point 
(Use   Title    12.  Sec.   411),  as  follows; 

■'Federal  reserve  notes,  to  be  Issued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Feder:\l  Reserve  System  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  to  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
...  are  hereby  authorized.  The  said  notes 
shall  be  obligations  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
They  shall  be  redeemed  In  lawful  money  on 
demand  at  the  Treasury  Dep.irtment  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  why  they  have  to 
have  the  bonds  Issued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  support  the  currency. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  Is  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  that  la  the  book.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

The  Ch.ueman*  I  understand  that.  Has  the 
court  ever  decided  that  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  Is  back  of  the 
Reserve  notes? 

Mr.  P.atman.  Of  course  they  are.  It  Is 
written  Into  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  court  ever  decided 
thaf 

Mr.  Pat.man.  Mr.  Carter  Glass,  you  know, 
was  determined  on  that.  When  they  wanted 
to  make  it  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  he  took  an  adamant'  position 
against  the  proposals. 

The  Ch.aibman.  Has  the  court  ever  decided 
who  has  primary  obligation? 

Mr.  Patman.  They  don't  have  to.  It  is  Just 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  When  tha 
Federal  Reserve  bill  was  before  Congress  ef- 
forts were  mnde  In  the  House  and  Senate  to 
make  the  Federal  Resen-e  notes  obligations 
of  the  Federal  R«ser,e  banks  and  not  the 
Federal  Government,  but  such  efforts  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  Chairman  Let's  put  in  this  hearing 
the  actual  statute  Itself. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  CHAIR- 
MAN PATMAN  INSTRUCTS  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT  ON  NATION'S 
CURRENCY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  P.*tman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  responsibilities  of  the  Congress  Is 
that  of  letiislative  oversight  over  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies.  Congress 
itself,  alons  with  the  judiciai-y,  is  the 
best  judge  of  whether  the  statutes  we 
enact  and  our  public  policies  are  prop- 
erly carried  out  by  the  executive  branch. 

A  point  I  have  made  for  some  time 
now  is  the  unsound  fiscal  policy  involved 
in  our  permitting  over  $40  billion  of 
public  property  to  be  held  by  the  Ped- 
eial  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
bank  claims  to  be  independent  of  both 
the  executive  and  the  Congress,  without 
even  a  routine  General  Accounting 
Office  audit.  In  point  of  fact,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  correct  this  bad 
situation  by  providing  for  retirement  of 
S40  billion  of  these  bonds  and  for  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  audit. 


Very  recently.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  had  occasion  to  comment 
upon  my  bill  H.R.  9156,  providing  for  the 
bond  retirement.  The  essential  reason 
for  Mr.  Fowler's  lack  of  support  is  his 
allegation  that  these  bonds  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  bankers 
as  collateral  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  issued  through  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  The  Secretary  takes  the  position 
that  Federal  Reserve  notes,  the  public's 
main  circulating  currency,  are  primar- 
ily obligations  of  the  banker-dominated 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  not  the 
United  States  of  America. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  on  May 
31,  1967,  I  wrote  to  every  member  of  the 
House  explaining  why  we  should  enact 
my  bill  H.R.  9156  to  retire  and  cancel 
these  bonds.  Thereupon,  my  distin- 
gtiished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins],  asked  Secretary 
Fowler  for  his  views  on  my  proposed  leg- 
islation. On  the  grounds  cited  above,  the 
Secretarj',  in  replying  to  the  gentleman, 
as  appears  on  page  16841  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  22,  1967,  at- 
tempts to  justify  his  lack  of  support  for 
the  bill.  I  therefore  found  it  necessary  to 
write  to  Mr.  Fowler  and  carefully  explain 
to  him  why  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
first  and  foremost  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  incidentally  ob- 
ligations of  these  banks.  Therefore,  it  is 
clearb'  unnecessary  that  they  be  "collat- 
eralized" by  other  Government  obliga- 
tioiis.  Members  will  observe  that  Mr. 
Marriner  Eccles,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  tmder  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Truman,  fully  agrees  with  my  posi- 
tion, as  indicated  in  my  September  9 
letter  to  Mr.  Fowler,  which  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  CtmRENCT. 

Washington.  DC.  September  9. 1967. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowux, 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  refers  to  our 
earlier  correspondence  concerning  my  bill  to 
retire  and  cancel  United  States  bonds  and 
other  Government  obligations  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  A  primary  objection 
you  raise  with  respect  to  this  legislation  Is 
tliat  inasmuch  as  "Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
primarily  obUgations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  .  .  ,  there  must  be  sufBclent  assets  in 
those  banks  to  secure  these  liabilities  U  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  are  to  command  confi- 
dence and  remain  a  viable  currency". 

My  conclusions  that  Federal  Reserve  notes 
need  not  be  secured  by  United  States  bonds 
are  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
as  well  as  upon  common  sense. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  are,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Federal  Reserve  notes  carry  the 
legend,  "United  States  of  America.  This  note 
Is  legal  tender  for  aU  debts,  public  and  pri- 
vate". Federal  Reserve  notes  also  bear  the 
Seal  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  well  as 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  That  such  notes  represent  primjirlly 
obligations  of  the  Government  itself,  rather 
than  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Is  made 
perfectly  clear  by  the  legislative  history  of 
what  Is  now  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12U.S.C.  411). 

The  House  report  to  accompany  HJl.  7837, 
the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act,  reveals  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  clearly  un- 
derstood that  what  they  were  creating  was 
an  obligation  of  the  United  States  Itself,  and 
otUy  Incidentally  an  obligation  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Banks.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  were  brought  Into  the  situation  only 
because  they  would  be  used  as  a  means  of 
distribution  of  needed  currency  to  finance 
commercial  transactions  at  their  situs,  as 
stated  in  the  committee  report: 

"The  committee  recommends  that  there 
shall  be  an  issue  of  'Federal  Reserve  Treas- 
ury notes',  to  be  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  but  to  be  paid  out  solely  through 
Federal  Reserve  Banks." 

In  fact,  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Glass  Committee,  who  wanted  the  creation 
of  money  to  be  a  monopoly  for  the  bankers 
rather  than  a  function  of  the  Government 
which  It  properly  is,  strongly  objected  to  the 
provision  in  the  bill  designating  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  as  Government  obligations.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported, retaining  this  provision,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Republican 
minority.  (House  Report  No.  69,  63rd  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  p.  133-134.) 

In  the  House  debates  on  the  bill,  Repre- 
sentative Hayes,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee,  made  abundantly  clear  the 
meaning  of  Section  17  by  spelling  out  In  de- 
tail the  basis  of  the  minority  opposition  to 
that  section.  Mr.  Hayes  made  the  following 
statement  on  the  House  floor  on  September 
10.  1913: 

"This  bill  makes  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  primarily  liable  on  the  notes 
authorized  by  it.  They  are  not  to  be  the 
notes  of  the  banics  in  any  sense,  but  the 
notes — the  obligations — of  the  Government. 
It  is  true  that  the  bill  provides  for  securing 
the  Government  against  loss  by  taking  good 
security  for  leading  its  credit  to  the  banks, 
but  that  In  no  way  changes  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  notes.  They  are  stiU  the 
notes  of  the  Government  and  not  of  the 
banks  .  .  .  .'Vnd  to  whom  In  the  first  Instance 
will  the  holders  of  tiie  proposed  notes  look 
for  payment?  To  the  Government,  of  course, 
and  not  to  the  bank  whose  letter  and  serial 
number  are  found  upon  it  as  provided  in  the 
bill  and  which,  by  the  way,  will  mean  noth- 
ing whatever  to  the  ordinary  holder."  (Cofi- 
gressional  Record.  63rd  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion. 'Vol.  50.  Part  IV.  p.  4653.  l 

Accordingly,  several  amendments  were  of- 
fered by  Republican  members  to  strike  out 
the  designation  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  as 
"obligations  of  the  United  States",  and  to 
"nmke  these  notes  distinctly  bank  notes" 
and  "deleting  the  Government  obligation 
and  specifically  designating  Federal  Reserve 
notes  as  obligations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks".  Tliese  amendments  were  offered  by 
Republican  Representatives  Piatt  of  New 
York,  WilUs  of  Ohio,  Madden  of  Illinois  and 
Mondell  of  Wyoming.  AU  three  such  amend- 
ments were  defeated  by  voice  vote  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1913.  {Congressional  Record,  63rd 
Congress.  First  Session,  Vol.  59.  p.  5081.) 

The  same  thing  happened  In  the  Senate, 
where  again  three  proposed  amendments 
striking  out  the  clatise  designating  Federal 
Reserve  notes  as  obligations  of  the  United 
States  were  defeated.  Senator  EUhu  Root  of 
New  York  was  the  leader  of  the  movement 
to  retain  banker  control  of  the  currency. 
Senator  Roots  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  22  to  49  on  December  18,  1913 
(Congressional  Record.  63rd  Congress.  Sec- 
ond Session,  Vol.   51,  Part  II,  p.   1149). 

The  fact  that  Republican  members  of  both 
Hotises  of  Congress,  strongly  opposed  to  pro- 
vicUng  a  public  monetary  system  Instead  of 
a  banker -dominated  monetary  system,  were 
defeated  In  an  open  attempt  to  delete  the 
language  making  Federal  Reserve  notes  Goi- 
emment  obligations,  proves  my  point  that 
these  notes  were  never  intended  to  be  pri- 
marily obligations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

Public  confidence  In  our  legal  tender  very 
definitely  does  not  depend  upon  United 
States  bonds  as  collateral.  For  example,  no- 
tice the  ready  public  acceptance  of  billions 
of  dollars   of   a   coinage   entirely  unsecured 
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bv  anv  Government  obUgaUon  and  com- 
nised  'essentiallv  of  base  metals.  Further- 
more vou  will  recall  that  public  confidence 
in  Federal  Reserve  notes  was  In  no  way  leM- 
ened  during  the  period  beginning  to  1932^ 
in  the  verv  depths  of  the  Depression  through 
the  end  of  World  War  II  m  1945.  when  It 
was  provided  bv  law  that  "obligations  of  the 
united  States  were  to  be  retired  as  s«:uri>,y 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes"  (12  U.S.C.  412.  as 
amended  by  47  Stat.  56,  57.  §  3) .  If  there  was 
anv  genuine  necessity  for  securing  Federal 
Reserve  notes  with  Goveniment  bonds  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  become  apparent  during 
these  thirteen  most  devastating  years  our 
Nation   has   ever   experienced   to  Its   entire 

Conceptual  or  common  sense  flaws  In  your 
position.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  also  present.  For 
example,  according  to  your  reasoning,  the 
national  debt  can  never  be  retired,  without 
depriving  the  public  of  circulating  currency. 
You  apparently  believe  that  oiu-  currency 
must  remato  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  Government  debt  for  collateral  purposes. 
I  find  tills  to  be  an  unsound  position.  Our 
monev  supplv  should  not  depend  on  the  na- 
tional debt  as  such,  but  only  upon  the  needs 
of  the  economy. 

Furthermore.  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
now  our  lawful  money  and.  as  such,  are  the 
paramount  obllgaUons  of  the  United  Stat«s 
Government  Into  which  all  other  Govern- 
ment ObUgations  are  ulUmately  redeemable. 
Therefore,  how  can  it  be  said  that  It  is  nec- 
e«ary  to  secure  Federal  Reserve  notes  with 
United  States  bonds  when  the  bonds  them- 
selves upon  maturity,  will  be  redeemed  by 
Federal  Reserve  notes?  I  think  the  point 
Is  obvious,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  statutory 
provisions  of  "lai^ful  money"  and  "legal 
lender"  simply  negate  any  Idea  of  coUatenza- 
Uon  by  some  other  Government  obligation. 
Finally.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  following  state- 
ment by  former  Federal  Reserve  Chairman, 
M.arrlner  Eccles,  pretty  much  sums  up  my 
own  position,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  at- 
tenUon  as  well  as  to  your  DeparUnent's 
monetary  and  debt  management  officials: 

"If  you  wanted  to,  you  might  very  well 
issue  them  without  anything  back  of  the  cur- 
rency anything  back  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
note  'as  I  have  advocated  for  a  long  ume. 
When  the  Banking  Act  of  1935  c:ime  along. 
I  urged  that  we  eliminate  the  collateral.  It 
passed  the  House  at  that  time. 

"We  are  practically  the  only  country  to  the 
world  that  requU^  collateral.  So.  if  you 
want  to.  why  not  cut  off  the  collateral,  the 
Government  bonds  back  of  the  money  and 
go  ahead  as  almost  every  other  country  In 
the  world  does.  It  Is  a  serious  waste  of  money 
and  an  entirely  unnecessary  one  .  .  . 

"Why  have  gold  or  collateral,  Government 
bonds  beck  of  your  currency?  This  Is  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the'v  are  the  backers  of  that  money.  Why 
have  any  collateral  back  of  that?"  (U.S.  Oong. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cturency. 
Hearings  on  S.  510.  79th  Congress.  First  Ses- 
sion; February  20,  28  and  March  7.  1945; 
p.  29.) 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  facts  I  have  presented 
are  not  mere  matters  of  opinion.  The  legis- 
lative history  Is  crystal  clear  on  the  status 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  as  primarily  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government. 
Therefore,  one  can  only  conclude  that  tlie 
cancellation  and  retirement  of  Government 
bonds  held  as  "coUateral"  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  «i.n  in  no  way  impair  this  cur- 
rency, nor  the  soundness  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  after  further  studjlng 
this  matter,  you  will  see  fit  to  support  my  bill, 
H.R.  9156,  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
$40  billion  of  Government  obUgations  held 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
Stocerely  yours, 

Wricht  Patman, 

Chairman. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP 
DR.   JACQUES   SATJVAGE 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  TMr.  Cuktis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jacques  Sauvage,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  waive  the  2-year  foreign  resi- 
dency requirement  of  the  exchange  \^sl- 
tor  program  and  permit  him  to  remain 
in  this  country  on  a  permanent  resident 
basis  and  continue  the  work  In  which 
he  is  engaged  at  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis. 

The  foreign  exchange  program  con- 
templates the  return  of  the  student  after 
he  has  completed  his  studies.  However, 
in  this  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Dr.  Sauvage';,  home  country  of- 
ficials have  advi.^ed  that  Belgium  enjoys 
a  surplus  of  qualified  physicians  and  that 
Dr  Sauvage's  failure  to  return  would  re- 
sult in  no  detriment.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  also  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Sauvage 
is  involved  in  most  valuable  work  at 
■Washington  University  which  may  result 
in  great  value  to  all  countries. 

I  would  hope  that  the  proper  com- 
mittee and  the  House  could  evaluate  this 
particular  situation,  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced the  bill   for  that  purpose. 


WORKERS'  PARADISE  LOST 


Mr  AOZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
little  over  a  month  from  now.  on  Novem- 
ber 7  the  U.S.S.R.  will  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  October  Revo- 
lution. Much  preparatiOTi  has  gone  into 
the  coming  commemoration  of  triis 
event  and.  as  I  have  stated  before,  we 
can  expect  to  be  deluged  with  an  ava- 
lanche of  propaganda  extolling  the 
benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  man- 
kind of  the  revolution. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  refer- 
ence to  tsarist  Russia  will  portray  that 
regime  as  having  hardly  a  modicum  of 
progress  to  its  credit.  Eugene  Lyons.  In 
his  recentlv  published  book.  "Workers 
Paradise  Lost,"  explores  this  facet  of 
Russian  history  and  finds  that^- 

The  Bolsheviks  took  over  a  young  but 
vigorous  economy,  with  experienced 
manpower,  technological  Uteracy.  an  In- 
dustrious population,  an  educated  class 
of  high  intellectual  caliber— in  a  gigan- 
tic counti-y  well  endowed  with  natural 
resources. 

The  overall  condition  of  the  Russian 

nation  before  the  October  Revolution  is 

but  one  area  wliich  is  covered  by  Lyons' 

excellent  book. 

Eugene  Lyons  is  certainly  qualified  to 


write  on  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  early 
davs  of  the  Soviet  State  he  was  a  re- 
porter for  Tass,  the  Soviet  news  agency. 
Prom  1928  to  1934.  he  was  correspond- 
ent for  United  Press  in  Mo-scow.  His  best- 
selling  book,  "Assignment  in  Utopia," 
issued  some  years  ago.  tells  the  story  of 
his  years  as  a  joumahst  in  the  Soviet 
UniiJn.  He  later  wrote  a  biography  of 
Stalin  entitled  "Stalin:  Czar  of  All  the 
RuGsias."  Next  came  a  history  of  Com- 
munist penetration  in  the  United  States, 
"The  Red  Decade,"  followed  by  "Our 
Secret  Allies:  The  Peoples  of  Russia.' 

A  longstanding,  consiuning  interest  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  equipped  the  au- 
thor, who  reads  Russian  fluently,  with 
excellent  credentials  to  destroy  the  many 
myths  wliich  have  been  fostered  about 
the  U.S.SJi.  For  instance.  Lyons  deals 
with  the  myth  that  the  Bolsheviks  came 
to  power  through  revolution,  the  myth 
that  the  masses  supported  the  Bolshevik 
seizure  of  ixiwer.  the  myth  that  Russia 
before  the  revolution  was  an  economic 
desert,  the  myth  that  the  Soviet  people 
love  the  Communist  system. 

These  are  four  of  the  21  fantasies 
which  are  demolished  by  the  author.  A 
summation  of  the  costs  of  Soviet  com- 
munism in  terms  of  life,  terror,  political 
and  civil  rights,  moral  values,  and  world 
disorder  are  tabulated  for  a  true  audit  of 
the  Soviets'  50-year  record. 

William  F.  Buckley.  Jr..  the  widely  read 
f  uthnr  and  columnist,  reviewed  "Work- 
ers' Paradise  Lost"  in  his  column  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  October  4.  His  appraisal 
indicates  that,  for  a  well-rounded  ap- 
proach to  the  50th  anniversaiy  of  tiie 
October  Revolution,  Lyons'  effort  is  must 
reading. 

I  insert  Buckley's  coliunn,  "Pifty  Years 
of  Red  'Paradise  Lost'  "  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point : 

FiFTT  Years  of  Red  "Pabaeise  Lost" 
(By  wmiam  P.  Buckley,  Jr  i 
I  suppose  It  Is  too  late,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  majority  lead- 
ers of  Congress,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  -will  join  the  Soviet  ambas- 
sador next  month  to  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Revolution.  My 
proposal  would  be  that,  Instead,  they  con- 
vene somewhere  to  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  education  of  Eugene  Lyons. 

Lyons  was  a  freshman  at  C.C.N.Y.  when 
the  Revolution  happened.  And  now,  to  cele- 
brate the  event,  he  brings  out  a  book.  "Work- 
ers' Paradise  Lost,"  the  ptirpose  of  which 
IS  to  remind  the  world  how  greatly  It  has 
paid  for  havtog  misunderstood  that  revolu- 
tion. And  to  remtod  those  who  forget,  and 
they  are  legion,  of  the  price  the  Soviet  revolu- 
tionists exacted,  and  continue  to  exact,  for 
their  fanatical  concepts. 

The  subtitle  of  Lyons'  book,  published  to- 
day is  "Fifty  Tears  of  Soviet  Communism— 
a  Balance  Sheet."  It  has  been  hailed  by  the 
prestigious  Library  Journal  as  "a  natural 
history  of  nonsense  about  Russia." 

Comparing  It  to  Lvons'  earlier  books  on 
Russia,  most  notably  "Assignment  to  Uto- 
pia "  and  some  of  the  searing  personal  testl- 
m.onlals  bv  first-hand  victims  of  the  Soviet 
Revolution,  the  reviewer  says  this  volume 
might  justly  b*  hailed,  as  "the  best  book  on 
Russia  within  the  last  two  decades  " 

The  accent,  during  the  celebrations,  •wUl 
surely  be.  even  as  It  U  at  the  Russian  exhibit 
at  EXPO  67,  on  the  great  material  accom- 
pUshments  of  the  RevoluUon,  ".If  one  of 
the  most  useful  parts  of  Mr.  Lyons  book,  the 
challenge   to   popular   notions   about   tsarist 
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Russia.  "Russia  was  backward  and  reac- 
tionary compared  to  any  modem  demo- 
cratic nation,"  he  points  out— "but  the  com- 
parison Is  with  Soviet  Russia."  To  Judge 
Russia  before  1917  from  Communist  litera- 
ture Is  "as  If  the  world  were  to  Judge 
America  solely  by  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  The 
Jungle,  and  The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

Consider  the  economic  question.  (If  the 
Soviet  Union  accomplished  nothing  mate- 
rially. It  Is  surely  nothing,  material  advance- 
ment being  the  prime  purpose  of  the  entire 
Marxian  Illusion.)  : 

In  1912.  Russia  was  second  to  the  United 
States  In  total  railroad  mileage,  a  generally 
accepted  Index  of  Industrial  advancement. 
The  general  Industrial  output  had  Increased 
by  almost  20  percent  In  the  last  prewar  year. 
1912-1913.  The  French  economist  Edmond 
Thery  projected  that  at  the  rate  at  which 
Russia  had  been  advancing  before  the  World 
War  I,  It  would  have  outstripped  other  Euro- 
pean nations  "by  the  middle  of  the  century." 
And  the  social  historian  Manya  Gordon  re- 
marked m  her  book,  "Workers  Before  and 
After  Lenin,"  that  "Every  Increase  In  the 
size  of  the  industrial  plant  and  the  number 
of  employes  registered  a  corresponding  in- 
crease m  strikes.  In  other  words,  the  workers 
were  always  conscious  of  their  right  to  a 
share  of  the  Increase  in  profits  " 

This  is  hardly  a  picture  of  the  "cowed" 
labor  population  whose  Uberatlon  President 
Johnson  and  others  are  being  invited  to 
celebrate.  Labor  compared  favorably,  for  in- 
stance with  that  of  democratic  Prance.  And. 
needless  to  say.  compares  favorably  with  leg- 
islation in  Russia  fifty  years  after  the  tri- 
umph of  the  proletarian  revolution. 

"The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  Russia 
was  preparing  vast  industrial  advances  be- 
fore war  interrupted  the  process.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  the  Bolsheviks  took  over  a  young 
but  vigorous  economy,  with  experienced 
manpower,  technological  literacy,  an  indus- 
trious population,  an  educated  class  of  high 
intellectual  calibre— in  a  gigantic  country 
well  endowed  with  natural  resources. 

"We  need  only  project  the  curve  of  prog- 
ress as  of  1914.— an  Industry,  agriculture,  sci- 
ence, education — into  the  future  for  half  a 
century  to  realize  that  the  country.  If  It  had 
been  spared  the  agonies  of  totalitarianism, 
the  colossal  waste  of  collective  ownership, 
and  the  paralyzing  effects  of  rigid  dogmas, 
would  have  been  far  ahead  of  the  present 
Sox-let  Union.  And  this  without  such  lovely 
sacrifices  as  millions  of  deaths,  slaves  labor 
camps,  and  sUtefeudal  serfs  on  the  land." 
What,  then,  is  there  to  celebrate?  The 
publication  of  this  book  by  Eugene  Lyons. 
The  reading  of  it  in  Russia  would  bring  such 
a  revolution  as  we  might  genuinely  cele- 
brate. 


KREMLIN'S  ANTI-SEMITISM 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  DerwinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  growing  concern  with  Soviet 
involvement  in  the  Middle  East,  which 
Is  in  line  with  the  historic  Russian 
designs  for  a  foothold  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  Is  important  that  we  study  all 
aspects  of  Soviet  motivations  in  the 
Middle  East  crisis. 

One  major  point  must  be  the  Kremlin's 
obvious  anti-Semitic  policies.  A  very 
thoughtful  and  timely  commentary  on 
these    policies    was    produced    by    the 


scholarly  international  writer  of  the 
Copley  News  Service,  Mr.  Dumitru 
Danielopol,  in  three  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  E>iego  Union  on 
September  17,  18.  and  19.  I  insert  these 
articles  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  Soviet  has  a  strong  toehold  in 
Eg>T)t.  is  the  major  factor  in  Syrian  do- 
mestic politics  and  is  concentrating 
their  infiltration  in  Algeria.  They  thus 
threaten  to  outflank  our  NATO  alliance 
just  as  they  threaten  the  security  of 
Israel.  Therefore.  I  believe  Mr.  E>anielo- 
pol's  articles  merit  very  careful  study. 

The  articles  referred  to.  follow: 
[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Sept.  17.  1967] 
Israel's    Victory    Was    Tricger— Kremlin's 
Anti-Semitism  Spotlighted  Anew 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Washington. — Communist    anti-Semitism, 
treated  gingerly  In  the  West  for  decades,  sud- 
denly has  come  under  the  glare  of  publicity. 
The  campaign  against  Jews  in  Red  nations 
since  the  Israeli  defeat  of  Communist-backed 
Arab  forces  has  been  the  trigger. 

At  the  recent  72nd  annual  national  con- 
vention of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  in  Wash- 
ington, National  Commander  Malcolm  A. 
Tarlov  caJled  a  spade  a  spade. 

"Since  Israel's  victory  there  have  been 
many  authenticated  reports  of  atrocities, 
terror  and  vilification  against  Soviet  Jews," 
Tarlov  said. 

"The  Kremlin  has  tried  to  coerce  Soviet 
citizens  of  Jewish  faith  into  denouncing 
Israel." 

Such  statements  are  Important.  They 
may  open  old  Soviet  persecution  to  new 
examination  and  they  come  at  a  time  when 
many  church  leaders  in  the  West,  including 
rabbis,  are  Ignoring  evidence  and  advocating 
closer  cooperation  with  the  Communists. 

Anti-Semitism  has  been  a  permanent 
feature  of  communism  and  the  story  of 
Jewish  persecuUons  In  Russia  is  a  long  one. 
The  word  "pogrom."  which  means  the 
massacre  of  helpless  people,  is  a  Russian 
word  taken  Into  other  languages  after  the 
devastation  of  the  Jews  in  Kishinev  In  1903. 
In  the  years  that  followed  Jews  were  at- 
tacked In  600  cities  and  villages.  Thousands 
were  killed. 

The  Bolshevik  revolution  with  Its  songs  of 
equality  was  soon  to  prove  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Russian  Jews.  Anti-Semitism 
never  abated. 

Karl  Marx  himself  was  anti-Semitic.  Born 
a  Jew,  he  was  baptized  as  a  Protestant.  He 
distrusted  the  Jewish  Intellectuals,  as  he 
made  clear  in  his  book,  the  "Jewish  Ques- 
tion." 

"I  hope  Herbert  Aptheker  reads  Marx' 
book,"  the  Rev.  Richard  Wurmbrand  told  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
recently. 

Born  a  Jew,  Wurmbrand  adopted  Chris- 
tianity, became  a  Lutheran  minister  and 
8p)ent  14  years  in  Communist  prisons.  But 
Wurmbrand  never  turned  his  back  on  the 
Jews. 

"Communism  Is  the  end  of  Judaism,"  he 
told  the  committee. 

The  Kremlin  will  point  to  a  Soviet  decree 
of  July  27,  1918,  that  made  anti-Semitism 
a  punishable  offense.  But  can  it  show  any 
evidence  that  the  law  was  administered? 

The  statute  on  crimes  against  the  state  of 
Feb.  25,  1927,  which  makes  "propaganda  and 
agitation  aimed  at  arousing  national  or  re- 
ligious enmities"  punishable  by  death,  also 
is  cited  by  Soviet  propagandists,  but  where 
Is  the  evidence  that  its  provisions  have  t>een 
seriously  applied? 

Stalin  was  a  rabid  Jew  hater.  Jews  who 
held  posts  in  the  Communist  party  came 
into  direct  conflict  with  him  during  the 
power  struggle  following  the  death  of  Lenin. 


When  Stalin  took  control  Jewish  leaders 
were  his  first  victims. 

The  number  of  Jewish  members  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  dropped  from  47  (4.1  per 
cent)  in  1937  to  three  (0.25  per  cent)  in 
1958. 

The  last  Jew  left  in  the  Soviet  government, 
Kaganovlch,  was  accused  in  1957  by  Nlkila 
Khrushchev  of  ha^'lng  belonged  to  the  group 
hostile  to  the  party  and  was  eliminated. 

As  a  gesture  of  appeasement  to  Hitler, 
Stalin  retired  Maxim  Litvinov,  commissar  lor 
foreign  affairs,  on  May  5,  1939,  because  he 
was  a  Jew. 

The  Stalin-Hitler  pact  brought  even  more 
drastic  purges  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  instance.  Foreign  Commissar  Vyzches- 
lev  Molotov  purged  most  Jewish  officials  and 
diplomats. 

"The  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  persuade  the  Kremlin  to  abandon 
Its  persecution  of  the  Jews,"  said  Sen.  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  D-Conn.,  in  his  report  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  March  15,  1960,  Dodd  had  been 
executive  trial  counsel  at  the  Nurenberg 
trials  of  war  criminals. 

"Stalin  by  this  time  apparently  shared 
Hitler's  psychopathic  hatred  for  the  Jews. 
The  result  was  a  policy  of  passive  cooperation 
with  the  Nazi  enemy  permitting  their  ex- 
termination." 

Of  the  5  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  annexed  territories,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  3  million  disappeared.  The  majority 
died  in  Hitler's  extermination  camps,  but  as 
Sen.  Dodd  said: 

"Jewish  organizations  in  this  cotmtry  are 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  government  did 
nothing  to  facilitate  the  evacuation  of  the 
Jews  from  the  areas  that  were  threatened 
by  the  Nazi  armies." 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Sept.  18,  1967] 

Successor    No    Better — Miss    Stalina    Can 

Attest  to  Dad's  Hatred  of  Jews 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — Svetlana  Stallna  can  write 
a  chapter  about  antl-SemltIsm  In  Russia. 
Her  father  apparently  shared  Hitler's  psycho- 
pathic hatred  of  the  Jews. 

When  his  daughter  married  Lt.  Grigory 
Mlrozov,  a  Jew,  the  Soviet  dictator  flew  Into 
a  rage. 

"Stalln  said  he  hated  Grigory,"  wrote  Brit- 
ish author  Peter  Randolph,  "because  he  was 
a  Jew." 

He  finally  forced  his  daughter  to  divorce 
Mlrozov.  who  was  relegated  to  minor  posi- 
tions far  from  Mo6COW. 

The  war's  end  did  not  bring  an  end  to 
anti-Semitism  in  Russia. 

A  m£issive  campaign  was  begun  In  1946  by 
Andrey  Zhdanov,  at  that  time  a  power  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  was  considered  a  likely 
Stalin  successor.  (Ironically,  his  son  even- 
tually married  Svetlana.) 

Zhdanov's  aim  was  the  liquidation  of  Jew- 
ish writers  and  critics  and  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  Jewish  cultiire. 

WERE    MtTRDERGD 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Solomon  Michoels. 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  Anti-Fasclst  Com- 
mittee, and  ballet  critic  Gobulov-Potopov 
were  murdered  by  an  anti-Semitic  gang. 

The  campaign  continued  after  the  death 
of  Zhdanov  In  1948. 

The  "Doctor's  Plot"  staged  by  Stalln  in 
January.  1953,  was  the  final  act  of  his  anti- 
Semitic  career. 

A  number  of  Jewish  physicians  in  the 
Soviet  Union  were  accused  of  a  plot  to  mur- 
der top  Soviet  officials  by  prescribing  the 
wrong  treatments  for  their  ailments. 

They  were  accused  In  particular  of  the 
murder  of  Zhdanov  and  A.  S.  Shtsherbakov. 
head  of  a  political  division  of  the  Red  army. 
Shtsherbakov,  brother-in-law  of  Zhdanov, 
was  considered  the  most  radical  anti-Semite 
In  the  Politburo.  He  died  In  1945. 
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doctor's   plot 

The    "doctor's    plow"    which    Khriisbchev 

later  admitted  was  "Invented  from  the  be- 

Blnnlng  to  the  end."  furnished  a  pretext  for 

I  huge  deportation  of  Jews  to  Siberia  aad 

^"^The  Situation  hardly  improved  after  the 
dea-.h  of  Stalin.  The  victims  of  his  anU- 
Semitism   were    never   rehabiUtated. 

Khrushchev  is  a  notorious  anti-Semite  and 
directed  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  the 

Ukraine.  .      .  ,     _, 

"In  the  Ukraine,  under  the  leadership  of 
Nikito  Khrushchev,"  wrote  Judd  L.  Teller  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  1957,  '  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  postwar  era  led  to  Physlca 
acts  of  violence  of  such  extent  .  .  .  that 
Stalin  himself  feared  it  might  develop  a 
spring-board  for  Ukrainian  separatists^ 

J  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  said  dtu-ine  a  tele- 
vision interview  In  July.  1956.  that  "the  anU- 
Semitism  of  the  Russian  rulers  was  worse 
than  Hitler's."  . 

Nor  did  Khrushchev's  ouster  bring  much 

*^  Israel  Is  the  focal  point  of  Increasing  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  soviet  Union.  This  has  bee" 
even  more  evident  since  the  recent  Middle 
East  war. 

SEES    EXTINCTION 

In  a  Look  magazine  article  last  Novem- 
ber Rabbi  Arthur  Schnelr  of  New  York  said: 

"in  another  15  vears.  if  present,  conditions 
continue.  Russia's  nearly  3  million  Jews  wl  1 
no  loncer  exist  as  Jews.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
making  it  Impossible  for  Jewishness  to  sur- 

"'••Soon,'  the  few  elderly  rabbis  will  be  dead: 
so  will  the  elders  of  each  congregation.  No 
new  rabbis  are  being  trained.  And  the  tat- 
tered praver  books  will  finally  disintegrate. 

Similar' stories  are  told  by  other  American 
publications. 

"Beine  a  Jew  in  Russia  Is  not  the  easiest 
thing  In  the  world,"  wrote  Elle  Weisel.  in  a 
recent   copyrighted    article,    after   a   trip    to 

R'ussia.  J     „.     ,.  n„^„ 

"Prom  all  sides  they  are  made  to  believe 
that  Russia  without  them  would  be  a  better 
place."  Weisel  said.  The  Jews  who  remain  In 
Russia  live  in  fear,  he  said. 

In  Kiev  he  was  told  that  "anyone  who 
teaches  children  the  Torah  rtms  an  awful 
risk  Jews  are  haunted  by  relentless  in- 
security ...  the  Jewish  spirit  Is  deteriorating 

rapldlv.  .  ."  ,         . 

The  smashing  defeat  suffered  In  June  by 
the  Arabs  has  worsened  the  position  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

"Israel  defeated  the  Communist  drive  for 
power  in  the  Middle  East."  said  Malcolm  A. 
Tarlov,  national  commander  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  in  America.  "Now  the  Jews  (in 
Russia)  are  being  made  scapegoats  and  vic- 
tims." 


[From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Sept.  19.  1967.] 

Periodic  Rampages— Satellite  Nations  Get 

Anti-Semitic   Cue   From   Russia 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — Communist    antl-Semltism 

Is  not  limited  to  Russia. 

According  to  reports  from  Eastern  Europe, 
only  Romania  has  remained  aloof  from  a 
campaign  of  vengeance  that  followed  Israel  s 
victory  in  the  Middle  East  war. 

"Satellite  countries  take  their  cue  from 
Moscow."  says  CIAS,  an  International  exile 
organization  based  in  Luxembourg. 

SomeUmes  anti-Semitism  Is  latent,  some- 
times it  is  displayed  quite  openly,  but  It  al- 
ways is  present  In  a  Communist  nation. 

Communists  In  the  satellite  nations  always 
react  to  the  trend  in  Moscow,  the  CIAS  noted. 
A  big  postwar  anti-Semitic  wave  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  set  In  motion  by  A,  A.  Zhdanov, 
was  followed  by  similar  waves  In  the  sateUlte 
countries. 

Hundreds  of  Jews  were  murdered  In  po- 


grom*.  tens  of  thousands  were  taken  to  labor 

In  Hungary  In  1940.  Laszio  RaJX:,  a  I""^ 
minister  of  interior,  a  gentOe,  was  ^ccuse^ 
of  a  "Zionist  world  plot"  m  a  show  txlaU 
sentenced  to  death  and  executed  with  nts 
codefendfints.  ^ ,  , 

in  Bulgaria  during  the  trial  of  Tralcho 
Rostov  secretary  of  the  Communist  party, 
also  a  gentUe.  similar  accusations  of  Zion- 
ism" were  made. 

SPECT.*CUL.\K    TRIAL    IN    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  most  spectacular  anti-Semitic  Ulal 
was  that  of  Rudolph  Slansky.  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  Czechoslovakian  Communist 
nanv  in  1952.  Slansky  and  his  co-defenders 
were  termed  to  be  of  "Jewish  descent 
"Jewish-nationallsU,"    "Zionists      or      Trot- 

KkvlstiS  " 

The  prosecutor  accused  them  e.f  "Zionist 
subversive  activities."  Among  the  accused 
but  not  present  at  the  trial  were  the  former 
U.S.  secretary  of  the  Treasury-.  Henry  Mor- 
eenthau.  elder  statesman  Bernard  Baruch 
and    Prime    Minister   David   Ben   Gurion   of 

Israel.  ,         j  *„  <„ 

The  defenders  on  hand  were  forced  to  in- 
criminate these  persons  in  their  confessions 
and  the  trial  was  branded  In  Washington  as 
"an  obscene  anti-Semitic  orgy." 

Slansky  and  10  of  his  co-defenders,  eight 
of  them  Jews,  were  hanged. 

More  recently,  the  murder  of  Charles  Jor- 
dan, executive  vice  president  of  the  < Jewish) 
American  Joint  Distribution  Committee  in 
Prague  has  been  denounced  as  a  terrible 
crime  against  the  Jews." 

Speallng  betore  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars'  convention  in  New  Orleans.  Samuel 
Samuels,  newlv  elected  national  commander 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  accused  the 
Czech  Communists  of  "perpetrating  pogrom- 
tvpe  psychology  as  revenge  for  the  ^aUure 
of  Communist  policies  in  the  Middle  East^ 
In  January,  1953.  the  Soviet  Union  accused 
a  number  of  Jewish  physicians  of  a  plot  to 
murder  top  Russian  officials  by  prescribing 
the  wrong  treatments  for  their  aliments. 

Following  Russia's  lead,  H^^^'^f^S?,'^: 
munists  proceeded  with  a  huge  anti-Semitic 
drive  staged  by  the  arrest  of  Louis  St°^^l«-' 
president  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Buda- 

^^  HIGH     OFFICIALS     WERE     ARRESTED 

A   large   number  of   Jewish   functionaries, 

officials  and  doctors  ^"^ .ff^^^f^.^'^"?, 
them  were  Gabot  Pater,  chief  of  the  secret 
pouTe;  Ladislas  Benedek.  head  P^r^^f^^f' 
the  Jewish  hospital,  and  Imre  Biro  father- 
in-law  of  Matthias  Rakosi,  chief  of  the  Hun- 
earian  Communist  party. 
^  EvTn  Romania,  angling  for  the  Pres'dency 
of  the  united  Nations  General  Assembly,  and 
"neutral^ln  the  L.raeli  war,  has  experienced 
rampant  anti-Semitism  at  various  times  In 

^"^^e'jewiir^pulation  In  Romania  is  at  its 
lowest  point  In  history.  Jews  have  few  facili- 
uZlo  practice  their  religion.  They  even  have 
to  pay  a  tax  to  visit  their  cemeteries. 

Of  450  000  Jews  In  Romania  after  the  war 
only  110,000  remain.  Many  of  the  rest  di^ 
m  jails  and  others  were  allowed  to  leave  after 
their  famlUes  rfinsomed  them. 

RABBI  TERMED   RED   'STOOGE" 

Chief  Rabbi  Moses  Rosen,  who  tours  the 
West  trying  to  raise  money  for  the  Reds,  has 
S  de^nounced  as  a  Con^unist  "stooge 
by  Rabbi  Alexander  Rubin,  who  escaped  to 
Israel  (He  has  changed  his  name  since  he 
left  Romania  for  fear  of  persecuUon.) 

BeT^re  the  war,  Rubin  says.  Rosen  was 
known  for  his  anti-Semitic  sentiments 

President  Tito's  Yugoslavia,  supposed  y  In- 
dependent from  Russia,  has  Joined  the  la,^t 
attacks  on  Israel  and  Jews. 

"Today  we  find  Belgrade  even  more  Stalin- 
ist and  miUtant  than  Moscow  In  its  anti- 
Israel  and  anti-Jewish  line."  said  Malcolm  A^ 
Tajlov.  former  national  commander  of  ine 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  America. 


Perhaps  now,  after  decades,  the  West  will 
rwrognlze  another  facet  of  communism.  In 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wurmbrand: 
••Communism  Is  the  end  of  Judaism." 


HEALTH  CARE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  frorn 
New  York  [Mr  KupfermanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matt.er. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    KUPFERMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
have   long    been   concerned    about    the 
quality   and   quantity  of   medical   care 
available  in  the  United  States. 

This  country-,  in  the  forefront  In  Its 
number  of  phvslcians  and  hospitals,  and 
amount  of  equipment,  with  wonder 
drugs  and  great  sjiecialists.  must  none- 
theless ponder  the  great  gaps  in  health 
care  that,  unfortunately,  are  still  to  be 
found— and  conditions  worsen. 

A  penetrating  study  of  the  problem  In 
depth  has  just  been  written  by  Richard 
D  Lyons  and  published  as  front  page 
news  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 28.  29,  and  30.  and  the  titles 
••Doctor  Shortage  Nearing  a  Crisis" 
"Foreign  Physicians,  Many  Unqualified. 
FUl  Vacuum  in  the  United  States,"  and 
"Fund  Woes  Beset  Medical  Schools." 

I  commend  these  articles,  wliich  foUow, 
for  careful  study  by  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  York  -nmes,  Sept    28.  1967] 
Doctor    Shortage    Hearing    a    CRisis^Nom 

FOR  PHSICIANS  UJ    UNITED   STATES  PLACED   AT 

50,000— Man  Areas  Left  With  None 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 
The  health  Industry  of  the  United  States, 
a  $50  billion-a-year  complex  of  hoepJtals. 
clinics  and  laboratories  responsible  for  the 
weU -beine  of  every  American,  Is  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
doctors.  _,         ._. 

Hundreds  of  small  towns  from  Wounded 
Knee  S  Dak.,  to  Medicine  Park,  Ok;  a.  a«  well 
n=  many  big  city  slums,  are  Increafiingly 
being  Ie"n  without  family  doctors  as  young 
physicians  shun   general  practice. 

The  United  States  is  losing  ground  to 
many  nations  In  such  common  standards  of 
health  care  as  Infant  mortality  and  life 
expectancy  at  the  same  time  that  the  demand 
for  medical  services  Is  Uu-lng  thousands  of 
foreign  physicians  to  this  country. 

And  the  nation's  medical  schools  are  fac- 
ing critical  financial  problems  while  thou- 
sands of  qualified  applicants  are  being  turned 
away   for  lack  of   places. 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  of  a  six- 
week  study  of  the  nation's  doctor  shortage, 
including  "interviews  with  Federal  officials, 
medical  educators,  hospital  administrators 
and  practicing  physicians. 

Most  agreed  that  during  the  last  decade 
there  h^  been  a  change  in  public  attitude  to- 
ward !u:cDss  to  medical  care  that  it  is  now 
regarded  as  a  right  rather  than  a  privUege. 

By  enacting  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams the  Federal  and  state  governments 
have  'responded  with  the  first  firm  st^ps 
toward  underwriting  and  coordinating  the 
nation's  fragmented  health  care  ^^tem.  i^d 
now  Federal  programs  tailored  to  meet  the 
Se^nd  for  meScal  services  are  beginning 
to  get  under  way. 

The  most  common  Federal  estUnate  of 
the  doctor  shortage  is  50,000.  But  statisUcs 
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alone.  a«  Dr.  Gerald  A.  Kerrigan,  dean  of  the 
Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  In 
Milwaukee,  pointed  out  In  a  recent  conserva- 
tion, are  not  necessarily  a  true  Indicator  of 
the  problem. 

•The  United  States  la  relatively  rich  in 
physicians  yet  the  national  life  expectancy 
and  Infant  mortality  rates  are  poor  In  com- 
parison with  some  other  nations,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Ebert,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  said  that  "It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  there  Is  a  substantial  crisis 
but  the  situation  Is  serious,  especially  In  the 
central  cities  and  rural  areas." 

The  shortage  of  doctors,  he  said,  "Is  being 
accentuated  and  Is  growing  more  apparent 
simply  because  more  people  are  covered  by 
health  Insurance,  Including  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  and  they  can  now  buy  the  medical 
care  they  couldn't  afford  In  the  past." 

EIGHTEEN  OPERATIONS  IN  2  WEEKS 

Just  after  Medicare  went  Into  effect,  one 
California  ophthalmologist  performed  In  two 
weeks  18  cataract  operations  upon  low-In- 
come people  who  had  been  waiting  for  sur- 
gical   treatment   for   up   to   three   years. 

Before  Medicare  the  patients  were  consid- 
ered clinic  cases  and  the  specialist  would 
have  had  to  perform  the  operation  for  al- 
most nothing.  But  now  he  can  charge  his 
"usual  and  customary  fee,"  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  patients'  finances. 

According  to  one  as  yet  unpublished  Fed- 
eral estimate,  "there  was  an  unmet  need  for 
some  20,000  practicing  physicians"  two  years 
ago. 

"In  addition,  the  shortage  of  psychiatrists 
was  estimated  at  between  10.000  and  15,000," 
It  added.  "Hospitals  reported  needs  for  some 
10,000  additional  Interns  and  residents.  When 
these  and  other  needs  are  taken  together, 
total  requirements  are  probably  about  50,000 
more  than  the  supply." 

The  Federal  study  says  that  the  ratio  of 
physicians  In  private  practice  who  devoted 
themselves  to  family  medicine,  such  as  gen- 
eral practitioners.  Internists  and  pediatri- 
cians, had  fallen  to  50  per  100,000  persons  in 
1965,  from  76  per  100.000  In  1950.  Yet  the 
ratio  of  physicians  to  population  has  re- 
mained constant  over  the  last  20  years  at 
about  150  per  100.000  persons.  It  said 

The  number  of  nurses  being  trained,  the 
report  said,  "has  remained  at  essentially  the 
same  level  for  about  10  years  '  and  the  an- 
nual graduation  rate  of  35,000  a  year  "should 
be  Increased  to  between  50.000  and  60.000  by 
1975." 

The  National  League  of  Nursing  reported 
125.000  unfilled  openings  for  registered 
nurses  this  ye.ar.  while  a  survey  by  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Task  Force  on  Nursing  esti- 
mated that  the  demand  for  nurses  by  1970 
would  exceed  this  supply  by  more  than 
210,000. 

HEALTH    PLAN    STAmNO 

The  report  also  noted  that  the  large  pre- 
payment medical  care  plans,  such  as  the 
Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
and  the  Kalser-Permanente  medical  centers 
on  the  West  Coast,  "provide  staffing  ratios  of 
a  little  more  than  100  physicians  per  100.000 
population."  exclusive  of  psychiatrists.  In- 
terna and  residents. 

Few  medical  experts  have  ventured  to  pre- 
dict the  extent  of  the  growing  demand  for 
doctors'  services.  But  Dr.  Bashl  Fein,  an  econ- 
omist on  the  staff  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion In  Washington,  estimated  In  his  analysis. 
"The  Doctor  Shortage:  An  Economic  Di- 
agnosis." that  "the  total  demand  for  physi- 
cians' visits  can  be  expected  to  grow  by  per- 
haps 22  to  26  per  cent  by  1975  [over  19651 
and  by  35  to  40  per  cent  by  1980." 

Dr.  Fein's  estimate  took  into  account  the 
expected  population  growth.  Increased  per- 
sonal Income,  a  higher  level  of  education, 
and  the  Impact  of  medicare,  which  he  reck- 
oned at  between  1  tind  a  per  cent. 

If  Dr.  Fein  is  correct,  this  country  will  need 
to  train  an  additional  50,000  doctors  by  1975 


to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  medical  care, 
even  though  the  nation  already  has  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  50,000. 

The  annual  number  of  American  medical 
school  graduates  has  actually  risen  in  the 
last  15  years  from  6.600  to  about  7.600.  But 
accompanying  this  Increase  has  been  a  steady 
decline  In  the  number  of  new  doctors  choos- 
ing to  enter  general  practice. 

The  latest  study  of  career  choices  of  medi- 
cal Internes  showed  that  only  one  In  eight 
planned  to  become  a  general  practitioner.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  In  contrast,  seven 
of  eight  became  G.P.'s. 

The  situation  Is  further  complicated  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  survey,  because  "the 
number  of  physicians  giving  their  time  to 
teaching,  research,  administration  and  other 
activities  has  risen  and  the  ratio  of  physi- 
cians who  provide  personal  health  services 
has  declined. ' 


SEARCH    FOR    A    DOCTOR 

In  Klrkland.  111.,  a  farm  town  65  miles  west 
of  Chicago.  Edwin  L  Johnson,  an  Insurance 
man.  heads  a  local  committee  attempting  to 
persuade  a  physician  to  settle  in  the  com- 
munity, which  has  been  without  a  practicing 
doctor  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  three  persons  In 
Klrkland  had  died  of  heart  attacks  this  year 
without  medical  attention  and  several  per- 
sons Involved  In  serious  accidents  had  been 
forced  to  "go  miles  to  get  medical  aid." 

Although  the  nearest  doctor  Is  In  the  town 
of  Genoa,  eight  miles  away,  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  he  was  already  overworked  and  "can 
hardly  look  after  us  since  he  has  3.000  people 
to  take  care  of  there." 

The  population  of  Klrkland,  which  has 
three  small  Industrial  plants  employing  about 
225  persons,  has  grown  from  500  to  1,000  In 
the  last  generation,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  but 
the  lack  of  a  physician  is  hampering  future 
growth. 

"Young  couples  are  reluctant  to  move  Into 
town  without  a  doctor,"  he  said. 

A  medical-economic  survey  of  Klrkland 
conducted  by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
showed  that  residents  drove  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  miles  last  year  making 
8,000  visits  to  doctors  In  other  towns.  While 
away,  these  persons  spent  almost  $100,000, 
aside  from  doctors'  fees,  which  might  other- 
wise have  gone  Into  Kirkland's  economy,  the 
study  found. 

The  Chicago-based  foundation,  which  has 
helped  more  than  100  towns  find  doctors  in 
the  last  10  years,  concluded  that  Klrkland 
could  indeed  support  a  doctor. 

Backed  by  the  foundation's  survey  and 
recommendations,  the  town  set  out  to  help 
Itself  two  years  ago.  Land  was  donated  and 
$40,000  raised  to  biUld  a  cUnlc  containing 
five  examination  and  treatment  rooms,  two 
consultation  rooms,  an  X-ray  room,  a  labora- 
tory and  a  waiting  room. 

The  clinic  has  been  standing  Idle  since 
It  was  finished  18  months  ago  and  petunias 
planted  in  front  of  the  building  after  Its 
completion  by  the  town's  4-H  Club  have 
long  since  wilted  and  died. 

"We've  been  In  touch  with  at  least  125 
doctors  since  the  clinic  was  finished  and  15 
have  actually  come  here  to  look  over  the 
town,"  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

But  none  has  stayed  and  Mr.  Johnson  and 
the  other  townspeople  are  puzzled  and  hurt. 
They  cannot  understand  why  physicians  do 
not  want  to  settle  In  communities  without 
large  department  stores,  libraries  and 
theaters. 

Attempts  to  attract  doctors  by  other  com- 
munities are  apparently  working  no  better. 
Dr.  George  S.  Palmer,  director  of  the  Flor- 
ida Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  said  that 
the  state  had  tried  and  failed  to  draw  young 
doctors  to  rural  areas,  offering  medical  stu- 
dents loans  that  did  not  have  to  be  repaid 
If  they  settled  in  small  towns  of  their  choice 
for  two  years  after  graduation. 


"But  all  the  new  doctors  chickened  out," 
Dr.  Palmer  said.  "Not  one  student  who  ac- 
cepted the  loans  settled  in  a  doctorless  town 
After  medical  school  they  chose  to  repay  the 
money  and  go  Into  research  or  specialty 
practice  In  the  cities  while  whole  counties 
are  without  doctors,  although  I  can't  blame 
any  one  for  not  wanting  to  live  In  some  parts 
of  the  state." 

WIVES    ALSO    OBJECT 

Occasionally  it  is  not  the  doctor  but  his 
wife  who  balks  at  settling  in  a  small  com- 
munity. The  decision  to  practice  In  a  small 
town  has  been  a  constant  cause  of  argument 
between  one  Midwestern  physician  and  his 
wife,  who  grew  up  In  a  medium-sized  city. 

They  met  and  married  at  the  state  uni- 
versity while  he  was  going  to  medical  school 
After  internship  and  residency  he  chose  to 
return  to  his  hometown  to  practice  medicine 
For  him  It  meant  a  place  and  people  he  knew 
and  loved,  plus  a  chance  to  indulge  his  fa- 
vorite sports,  hunting  and  fishing.  For  his 
wife,  however.  It  meant  moving  In  among 
people  she  not  only  did  not  know  taut  also 
regarded  as  her  social  and  Intellectual  in- 
feriors. 

A  study  made  by  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society  has  shown  that  the  major 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  among  country  doc- 
tors Include  such  complaints  as  long,  un- 
relieved working  hours.  Inadequate  time  to 
study  or  to  mingle  with  other  doctors  at 
medical  meetings,  and  the  lack  of  the  edu- 
cational stimuli  generally  found  around  hos- 
pitals, medical  centers  and  clinics.  Income 
and  economic  factors  were  not  cited  as 
causes  of  complaint. 

A  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
study  showed  that  the  percentage  of  country 
doctors  over  the  age  of  65  was  twice  as  high 
as  that  of  big  city  practitioners.  In  addition, 
the  two  urban  areas  of  Nebraska,  a  state  near 
the  national  average  In  the  ratio  of  phy- 
sicians to  population,  average  twice  as  many 
physicians  as  the  state's  rural  regions. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  more  and  more 
American  rural  communities  and  hamlets— 
in  which  20  per  cent  of  all  Americans  live— 
are  without  the  services  of  resident  physi- 
cians. 

New  Medical  Materia,  a  trade  publication, 
conducted  two  studies  in  an  effort  to  locate 
the  nation's  doctorless  towns.  In  1959  the 
magazine  found  1.079  such  communities. 
Three  years  later  the  number  had  risen  to 
1.442.  an  Increase  of  33  per  cent.  Not  Included 
In  the  statistics  were  towns  of  fewer  than 
500  persons  and  those  in  which  a  doctor  lived 
within  five  miles.  Several  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  5.000  doctorless 
commvmltles  In  the  nation,  and  that  this 
number  Is  rising. 

SITUATION   GETTING  WORSE 

"The  situation  In  rural  areas  is  getting 
steadily  worse."  said  Norman  Davis,  director 
of  medical  programs  for  the  Sears-RoebucH: 
Foundation  In  Chicago.  He  said  that  "only 
general  practitioners  can  offer  services  to 
rural  areas  and  there  aren't  enough  G.P's.' 

Mr.  Davis  foresaw  the  day  when  rural 
health  care  might  be  dispensed  from  mobile 
units  staffed  by  circuit  riding  physicians, 
pointing  out  that  some  doctors  now  pilot  air- 
planes to  visit  patients  In  Isolated  areas. 

But  another  alternative  is  developing— the 
rural  clinic.  In  such  medium-size  towns  as 
Sayre.  Pa;  Temple.  Tex.,  and  Marshfield. 
Wis.,  doctors  have  banded  together  to  form 
large  group  practice  organizations  centered 
on  a  clinic  that  serves  not  only  the  town  but 
also  a  wide  area  around  It.  The  Marshfield 
Clinic,  with  76  physicians,  serves  an  area  of 
150.000  persons. 

As  the  family  doctor  has  become  harder  to 
find  In  the  country,  so  has  his  counterpart 
In  the  cities.  A  survey  of  general  practitioners 
conducted  by  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  a  mlxed- 
inoome  section  of  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, ttirned  up  almost  no  GP.'s  under  the 
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aee  of  30,  showing  that  few  recent  medical 
graduates  had  chosen  to  start  practice  there. 

Some  cities,  including  New  York,  have  tele- 
phone referral  systems  to  provide  emergency 
home  medical  service  If  no  doctor  can  be 
found  otherwise. 

The  nation's  6.200  general  care  hospitals 
have  had  to  take  up  a  larger  share  of  the 
primary  medical  services  once  dispensed  by 
the  general  practitioner. 

The  number  of  persons  seeking  treatment 
in  the  emergency  room  In  the  hospital  In 
York.  Pa  .  has  more  than  quadrupled,  from 
7  000  to  30.000  a  year.  In  this  decade 

'The  Irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  the 
medical  profession  holds  sacred  the  right  of 
doctors  to  treat  patients  privately  rather 
than  collectively."  said  one  hospital  official 
who  asked  that  he  not  be  named.  "Yet  while 
the  average  private  practitioner  wants  to 
preserve  'the  sacred  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship' he  also  wants  hospitals  to  have  a  large 
staff  of  house  physicians  on  call  all  the  time 
so  that  the  private  practitioners  won't  have 
to  get  out  of  bed  for  emergencies  or  have 
their  Sunday  golf  games  dlsttu-bed." 

INCREASE  IN  FACtTLTT 


One  Pennsylvania  physician  who  gave  up 
a  full-time  practice  to  teach,  acknowledged: 
"I  wanted  some  time  for  myself— in  private 
practice  I  never  had  a  personal  life.  The 
modern  American  medical  school  graduate 
has  had  it  with  solo  practice  because  he 
knows  that  the  private  practitioner  Is  the 
only  person  In  the  country  who  is  expected 
to  work  24  hours  a  day." 

Many  other  physicians  feel  the  same  way. 
On  the  bulletin  board  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal College  was  a  note  from  a  Queens  pedia- 
trician offering  all  his  office  equipment  for 
sale  because,  it  said.  "I'm  going  academic 
full-time." 

The  number  of  full-time  medical  school 
faculty  has  increased  to  18,000  today  from 
4,000  in  1952.  Thus  the  number  of  faculty 
members  increased  by  350  per  cent  while  the 
number  of  students  was  rising  by  25  per  cent. 
One  reason  for  this  Increase  is  that  many 
facultv  members  are  doing  medical  research 
as  a  sideline.  A  generation  ago  the  Federal 
Government's  support  of  research  In  medical 
schools  was  almost  nothing.  Today  It  Is  al- 
most $500  million  a  year. 

The  number  of  medical  specialists  has  also 
Increased.  About  5,500  doctors  a  year  are 
being  certified  as  specialists,  four  times  the 
rate  of  20  years  ago.  During  that  period  the 
ratio  of  specialists  rose  from  one-third  to 
almost  two-thirds  of  all  physicians  in  pri- 
vate practice. 

"Specialization  has  completely  altered  the 
meaning  of  the  physician-population  ratio 
by  which  manpower  needs  have  been  meas- 
ured for  many  years,"  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  said  last  year. 

The  trend  toward  specialization  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  Increasing  complexities  of 
medicine,  such  as  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment and  more  effective  though  more  toxic 
drugs. 

Despite  medical  discoveries,  better  train- 
ing of  doctors  and  the  rise  In  money  being 
spent  on  health  care,  however.  Americans  do 
not  appear  to  be  getting  any  healthier. 

"During  the  last  two  decades  life  expect- 
ancy m  the  United  States  has  Increased  very 
little."  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
said  last  week. 

As  compared  with  citizens  of  other  nations, 
American  men  and  women  are  in  22nd  and 
10th  places,  respectively,  in  life  expectancy. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  In  the  united  states 
Is  higher  than  that  of  14  other  countries. 
(Norway  is  first  In  life  expectancy,  Sweden 
In  infant  mortality  ) 

'So  far  as  disease  control  is  concerned 
the  American  health  establishment  Is  mark- 
ing time — the  rapid  advance  in  saving  Uvea 


has  stopped,"  said  Dr.  George  James,  head 
of  the  new  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine 
m  New  York. 

"Life  expectancy  has  been  practically  con- 
stant for  a  couple  of  decades  and  so  has  the 
death  rate,"  he  said,  "but  hidden  behind  this 
plateau  is  at  least  one  ominous  fact:  The 
spread  between  the  level  of  health  of  whites 
and  nonwhltes  is  widening." 

Mr.  Davis  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  Founda- 
tion, who  has  examined  the  doctor  shortage 
in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  said  "there 
is  no  motivation  for  a  physician  to  practice 
m  the  Inner  city  slums  because  of  the  un- 
inspiring svu-roundlngs  and  the  lack  of  finan- 
cial rewards." 

Dr.  Ebert  of  Harvard  said:  "Negro  areas 
would  not  get  an  Increased  share  of  the  med- 
ical manpower  even  if  twice  as  many  phy- 
sicians were  turned  out." 

But  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  seeking  to  combat  the  effect  of  the  flight 
of  doctors  from  ghettos  by  setting  up  health 
clinics  In  central  citv  neighborhoods,  some 
of  which  contain  large  Negro  populations, 
such  as  Watts  m  Los  Angeles.  North  Lawn- 
diUe  In  Chicago.  Columbia  Point  In  Boston, 
and  the  south  Bronx. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  English,  acting  assistant 
director  for  health  affairs  at  the  O.E  O..  said 
tliat  41  such  programs  were  being  set  up. 
some  m  rural  areas,  and  that  10  were  now 
in  operation.  He  said  115  other  areas  had 
made  proposals  for  similar  clinics  dispensing 
medical,  dental  and  social  services. 

"There  has  been  a  fUght  to  the  suburbs 
of  practicing  physicians  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous frustration  of  trying  to  practice 
high-quality  medicine  in  the  ghettos,"  Dr. 
English  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  6.000  residents  of 
Columbia  Point  were  without  the  services 
of  a  single  general  practitioner  before  the 
GEO.  had  set  up  the  clinic. 

The  clinics  are  not  only  starting  to  pro- 
vide health  care  lor  more  persons  but  also 
relieving  pressure  on  municipal  hospitals  on 
which  ghetto  residents  have  increasingly 
depended  for  medical  attention. 

But  the  hospitals  themselves  are  having 
problems,  including  obsolescence  and  lack  of 
space  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  a 
shortage  of  Internes  nationwide. 

Of  the  14.000  openings  for  internes  this 
year,  only  half  are  being  filled  by  graduates 
of  American  medical  schools.  One  quarter 
are  still  vacant,  but  one  quarter  have  gone  to 
foreign  medical  graduates,  many  of  doubtful 
ability  who  have  failed  tests  of  basic  medical 
knowledge  and  are  practicing  medicine 
without  licenses. 


[From  the  New  York  'Hmes.  Sept    29,   1967) 
Foreign  Physicians,  Mant  UNarALiriEO.  Pill 

VACXJrM    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 
The  national  shortage  of  doctors  and  the 
rising  demand  for  health  services  has  led  to 
the  immigration  of  thousands  of  foreign 
physicians,  many  of  doubtful  ability  who  may 
arrive  to  practice  in  American  medical  insti- 
tutions Eight  unseen  and  quality  untested. 
The  influx  of  doctors  from  overseas  has  be- 
come so  great  In  the  last  20  years  that  as 
many  foreign-trained  physicians  enter  the 
health  care  svstem  of  the  United  States  each 
year  as  are  gradulated  from  American  medical 
schools. 

About  45.000  doctors  who  were  trained  in 
foreign  medical  schools  now  reside  in  this 
country,  and  the  number  Is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year. 

Many  of  the  foreign  doctors,  possibly  as 
many  as  5,000,  have  been  unable  to  pass  tests 
of  basic  medical  knowledge  and  are  practic- 
ing medicine  without  licenses,  sometimes  be- 
cause of  loophole?  in  state  certification  rule- 
and  sometimes  with  the  knowledge  of  th 
hospitals  in  which  they  work. 

Interviews  with  medical  educators,  hos- 
pital executives   and   public   officials  showed 


that  some  American  hosplUls  were  so  short- 
staffed  that  thev  were  advertising  for  doctors 
overseas  and  paving  their  travel  expenses  to 
come  here,  ostensibly  for  post-graduate  study 
but  often  lor  use  as  cheap  help. 

The  paradox  of  the  migrant  doctor  problem 
is  that  the  countries  with  the  better  medical 
scho.:ils  and  standards  of  health  care  have 
far  fewer  physicians  migrating  to  the  United 
States  than  those  nations  whose  levels  of 
medical  education  and  services  are  poor. 

England,  Prance,  Japan  and  the  Scandi- 
navian nations  enjoy  higher  longevity  and 
lower  Infant  mortality  rates  than  the  United 
States,  a  reflection  of  national  systems  of 
health  care  at  least  as  good  if  not  better,  but 
relatively  few  doctors  from  there  come  to  this 
country. 

A  much  larger  number  enter  from  such 
underdeveloped  nations  as  India,  Iran  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  countries  with  lower 
standards  of  health  care  and  a  doctor  short- 
age of  their  own.  and  these  physicians  may 
have  only  the  sketchiest  knowledge  of  both 
English  and  medicine. 

'This  is  a  major  national  scandal  and 
there  has  been  no  policing  of  foreign  doctors 
because  no  central  organization  Is  respon- 
sible for  them."  said  Dr.  Harold  MarguUes  of 
Washington,  assistant  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  Division  of  Socio- 
Economic  Activities. 

Dr  MarguUes,  who  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem for  six  years,  estimated  that  from  2.000 
to  5.000  foreign-trained  doctors  were  prac- 
ticing medicine  In  the  United  States  without 
licenses. 

SUBSTANDARD    CARE    SEEN 

"I  have  personally  seen  unlicensed  foreign 
medical  graduates  working  in  hoepltals."  he 
said.  "We  have  been  meeting  our  manpower 
shortage  In  the  United  States  with  substand- 
ard people  who  are  offering  substandard  care 
In  our  institutions." 

While  some  of  the  foreign  doctors  practic- 
ing medicine  without  licenses  do  so  in  vio- 
lation of  state  laws,  the  shortage  of  physi- 
cians has  been  so  acute  that  many  regula- 
tory groups  have  not  moved  against  them. 
Penalties  vary  widely  between  jurUdlctlons. 
Some  hospital  ofBclals  said  that  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  medical  graduates  was 
dictated  through  necessity  as  the  demands 
increased  for  the  staffing  of  emergency 
rooms,  hospital  wards  and  psychiatric  insti- 
tutions. 

"Patients  in  many  sUte  hospitals  have  no 
hope  of  getting  out  and  many  doctors  are 
uninterested  In  drab  surroundings  and  un- 
interesting work,"  said  one  hospital  execu- 
tive In  Chicago,  who  added  bluntly:  "So 
why  not  bring  In  doctors  who  have  'read' 
medicine  for  only  six  months?" 

Dr.  Edwin  L  Crosby,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  In  Chicago,  attrib- 
uted the  Influx  of  foreign-trained  physicians 
to  the  increased  demand  for  medical  serv- 
ices that  opened  "thousands  of  more  Intern- 
ship and  residency  posts"  In  American  hos- 
pitals, along  with  the  desire  "of  many  for- 
eign graduates  for  training  In  the  United 
States." 

He  said  that  the  association  'recognizes 
the  value  of  the  services  contributed  by  the 
participants  In  this  foreign  graduates  pro- 
gram" and  that  "It  Is  Important  to  share  our 
resources  In  medical  Ualnlng  with  other 
countries." 

Dr.  Crosby  stressed,  however,  that  the  hos- 
pital association  "does  not  believe  that  the 
presence  of  the  vacancies  and  the  need  for 
physician  coverage  shotild  be  used  to  permit 
the  employment  of  inadequately  trained 
physicians  or  those  with  a  substantial  lan- 
guage barrier" 

An  official  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation In  Chicago  said  that  according  to  as- 
sociation records  almost  7,000  foreign  doctors 
enter  the  United  Stat«e  every  year,  yet  only 
half  had  passed  a  formal  test  of  medical 
knowledge     prepared     by     the     Educational 
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Council   for   Foreign  Medical  Graduates   In 
Philadelphia. 

Without  certlflcatlon  that  he  has  passed 
this  test,  a  foreign  doctor  cannot  enter  a 
post-graduate  training  program  In  a  good 
hospital,  which  was  probably  what  attracted 
him  to  the  United  States  In  the  first  place. 

M.^T    BE    LISTED    AS    0BCERI.rES 

"We  feel  that  a  lot  of  these  gviys  end  up 
working  In  state  institutions  and  marginal 
hospitals."  the  A.M.A.  official  said.  'They 
may  be  on  the  books  as  broom  handlers  and 
orderlies  even  though  they  may  be  actually 
practicing  medicine." 

Several  medical  educators  agreed,  however, 
that  the  instruction  foreign  doctors  receive 
in  this  country  produces  many  fine  physi- 
cians who  practice  high-quality  medicine 
whether  they  cAooae  to  remain  here  or  return 
home.  But  no  one  knows  how  many  do  even- 
tually leave  the  United  States. 

According  to  A.M.A.  records,  there  are 
45.749  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools 
residing  In  the  United  States.  The  figure  in- 
cludes 5.722  graduates  of  Canadian  schools, 
whose  standards  are  as  high  as  American  In- 
stitutions. The  countries  of  origin  and  num- 
bers of  others  are:  the  Philippines.  5,055; 
Germany.  4.150;  Italy.  2.811;  Switzerland. 
2.313;  the  United  Kingdom.  2.110;  India. 
1.833;  Mexico.  1.201;  Korea,  1,060,  and  Iran, 
1.000. 

Federal  surveys  have  shown  that  last  year 
2.853  foreign  medlcatl  graduates  entered  the 
United  States,  while  4.500  more  came  here 
on  exchange  visas.  In  addition,  500  United 
States  citizens  returned  home  after  receiv- 
ing doctorates  of  medicine  at  foreign  schools. 
Thus,  a  total  of  7,952  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates entered  the  United  States  last  year  while 
American  medical  schools  graduated  7.574. 

The  drain  on  medical  manpower  has  be- 
come so  acute  in  India  that  this  month  she 
refused  to  allow  physicians  to  take  an  ex- 
amination that  would  qualify  them  for  prac- 
tice In  the  United  States. 

As  one  Pennsylvania  medical  educator 
said:  "This  country  Is  simply  stealing  talent 
and  stealing  it  from  countries  that  can 
least  afford  It." 

A  study  by  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  CoUeges  seemed  to  bear  him  out. 
One-quarter  of  the  positions  open  to  Interns 
and  residents  in  American  hospitals  were 
being  filled  by  foreign  medical  graduates, 
but  mo6t  of  the  foreign  doctors  were  not  go- 
ing to  the  best  institutions. 

"Most  of  those  who  do  not  have  licenses 
disappear  to  state  hospitals  and  some  states 
grant  special  licenses  to  practice  medicine 
only  In  that  state  and  only  in  that  Institu- 
tion," he  said. 

According  to  a  list  of  state  licensing  re- 
quirements printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  20  states  have 
limited  licensing  arrangements  allowing  phy- 
sicians to  practice  medicine  even  though  they 
have  not  been  licensed  to  do  so. 

But  half  of  the  3.000  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates who  take  state  licensing  examinations 
every  year  fall  the  tests,  according  to  the  As- 
Boclatlon  of  American  Medical  CoUeges.  And 
passing  the  examinations  may  not  be  a  true 
indication  of  a  doctors  proficiency. 

NONK     FAILED     IN     THREX     STATES 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Derbyshire,  past  president  of 
the  Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  and 
secretary  of  New  Mexico's  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  conducted  a  study  of  state  licens- 
ing procedures  between  1955  and  1965. 

During  that  period,  he  said,  the  boards  In 
Oklahoma.  Idaho  and  Tennessee  "did  not  fall 
a  single  candidate"  for  a  license  to  practice 
medicine.  In  addition.  Kentucky,  Wyoming. 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina  failed  only  14  applicants.  "The  nine 
states  with  the  lowest  failure  rates  examined 
10.455  candidates,  with  a  faUure  rate  of  less 
than  0  14  per  cent."  he  said. 

Arm&nd  L.  Bird,  executive  secretary  of  the 


Idaho  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  said  that 
the  failure  rate  was  low  because  "applicants 
for  licensure  are  screened  well  In  advance  of 
the  test  ■  to  see  if  they  are  oompetent.  But 
Mr.  Bird  declined  to  estimate  how  many  ap- 
plicants had  been  turned  down  t>efore  the 
formal  test  was  given. 

The  Oklahoma  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
reported  that  20  applicants  failed  In  the  last 
two  years,  and  that  some  faUed  In  previous 
years,  but  that  the  statistics  had  become 
garbled. 

The  administrative  assistant  to  the  Ten- 
nes.see  board.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Moore,  said  that 
13  applicants  had  failed  since  1964  but  that 
they  were  not  listed  as  "failures."  She  said 
that  the  13  were  given  a  second  chance  to 
pass  tile  test  and  that  most  did. 

Dr.  G.  Halsey  Hunt,  executive  director  of 
the  Educational  Council  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates,  eald  that  "the  licensing  each  year 
of  close  to  1.500  graduates  of  foreign  schools 
Is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  United  States." 

"If  these  doctors  stay  In  this  country,"  Dr. 
Hunt  said,  "they  drain  something  out  of  the 
economy  of  their  homeland.  They  come  here 
because  it  looks  like  greener  pastures  with 
Interns  making  $400  a  month  and  residents 
$600,  even  though  the  American  graduates 
get  the  good  Jobs  and  the  foreign  medical 
graduate  gets  what's  left," 

Council  statistics  showed  a  high  failure 
rat3  among  thoec  foreign  doctors  taking  the 
council's  test,  which  Is  given  at  United  States 
embassies  and  consulates.  About  60  per  cent 
of  thoee  taking  the  test  for  the  first  time 
overseas  fall.  Dr.  Hunt  said,  although  08  per 
cent  of  Americans  would  pass  It, 

But  Dr.  Hunt  pointed  out  that  many  of 
those  who  f^iiled  took  the  examination  again 
and  that  65  per  cent  eventually  passed.  "Any- 
one who  has  passed  the  ECFMQ  is  a  person 
who  has  a  degree  of  medical  knowledge  com- 
parable to  98  per  cent  of  American  medical 
graduates."  he  s.ald. 

The  council's  test  is  a  one-day  examination 
coutaimng  360  questions  taken  from  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Medical  Examiners  tests  that 
many  American  medical  students  take  In 
place  of  state  licensing  tests.  The  passing 
score  Is  75.  Yet  only  12  per  cent  of  foreigners 
score  above  80,  as  opposed  to  80  per  cent 
of  Ame-ncans. 

"The  ECF^G  examination  is  a  meaning- 
less, watered  down  test."  said  Dr.  Marguites 
of  the  A.M.A.  He  contended  that  while  the 
questions  were  taken  from  the  national  board 
teste,  "the  most  difficult  questions  are  elimi- 
nated to  allow  a  larger  percentage  to  pass" 

The  council's  annual  report  for  1965  says: 
"It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  pass- 
ing the  ECFMG  examln.atlons  means  the 
same  as  passing  National  Board  Examina- 
tions. Questions  that  have  been  Judged  to  be 
very  difficult  for  American  graduates  have 
not  been  Included  In  the  ECFMG  examina- 
tions." 

"To  use  75  as  a  passing  grade  for  this  exam 
would  be  okay  if  those  who  came  here  re- 
turned home  again  after  specialized  train- 
ing." Dr.  Margulles  said.  "But  giving  them 
patient  responsibility  is  simply  unsatisfac- 
tory." 

Failure  rates  for  graduates  of  foreign  medi- 
cal schools  vary  widely  depending  on  the 
Institution.  Last  year  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santo  Tomas  in  Manila  passed  170 
state  licensing  examinations  and  failed  110. 
Istanbul  University  graduates  took  158  tests 
and  failed  more  than  half.  University  of  Bolo- 
gna graduates  passed  48  tests  and  failed  44. 
Graduates  of  British  and  Scandinavian  med- 
ical schools  passed  100  examinations  and 
failed  only  nine. 

"We  are  pretending  that  every  medical  de- 
gree is  the  same."  one  medical  educator  said. 
In  many  overseas  medical  schools,  he  added, 
students  attend  lectures  for  four  years  "and 
never  see  a  patient  until  they  come  to  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  internes." 

The  curriculum  of  American  medical 
schools  devotes  the  first  two  years  to  Instruc- 


tion In  the  basic  medical  sciences,  while  the 
second  two  are  used  for  clinical  teaching  in 
which  the  students  work  with  patients  under 
the  tutelage  of  experienced  physicians. 

Most  foreign-trained  doctors  entering  this 
country  are  tested  to  determine  minimum 
competence,  but  there  has  apparently  been 
only  one  attempt  to  rate  their  over-all  per- 
formance as  doctors. 

Dr.  Erwin  Hlrsch.  director  of  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  Princeton  (N.J.)  Hospital,  hr.s 
been  giving  the  snme  test  of  basic  medical 
Imowledge  to  American-trained  doctors  and 
physicians  trained  overseas  for  more  than  a 
year. 

"The  test  does  net  pretend  to  prove  that  a 
man  Is  a  good  doctor  because  you  can't  rate 
a  doctor  by  an  exam  alone,"  Dr.  Hirsch  said. 
"But  It  Is  a  devilishly  clever  test  and  the  best 
gauge  we  have  of  measuring  clinical  compe- 
tence. The  test  takes  a  full  day  and  comes 
pretty  close  to  Judging  the  art  of  being  a 
doctor.  Actual  cases  and  their  management 
are  presented,  Including  motion  pictures  of 
patients." 

Thus  far  60  Americans  and  129  foreign 
doctors  have  taken  the  test,  which  has  been 
given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  in- 
ternships. Dr.  Hirsch  said  that  there  was 
only  one  American  failure  both  times.  One- 
third  of  the  foreign  graduates  passed  the 
test  the  first  time,  he  said,  but  after  intern- 
ship tT>'0-thlrds  of  them  passed. 

Dr.  Hirsch  said  that  hospitals  were  using 
a  variety  of  "recruiting  drives"  for  foreign 
medic-il  graduites.  A  director  of  medical  ed- 
ucation in  a  nearby  state  said  he  received 
monthly  letters  from  travel  agencies  in  New 
York  offering  to  arrange  delivery  of  foreign 
medical  graduates.  One  of  these  agencies  is 
the  Korea  Travel  Service  in  Manhattan,  di- 
rected by  Peter  Ohm. 

"Business  is  booming,"  Mr.  Ohm  told  a  re- 
cent visitor.  He  estimated  that  in  the  last 
three  years  he  had  placed  120  graduates  of 
South  Korean  medical  schools  in  American 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Ohm  said  that  South  Korean  doctors 
who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States  gw 
in  touch  with  his  office  in  Seoul  "and  we 
contact  the  hospitals  here."  The  American 
hospitals  advance  the  money  for  tickets  to 
his  travel  agency,  he  said,  and  the  Seoul 
offics  gives  the  tickets  to  the  Korean  doctors. 
"Today  if  I  call  a  hospital  and  say  I  have 
a  doctor  for  them  they  would  pay  me  imme- 
diately." Mr.  Ohm  said. 

Mr.  Ohm  said  that  internship  "used  to  be 
slavery,  but  it's  not  any  more."  He  explained 
that  some  small  hospitals  give  the  air  fare 
to  the  doctor  as  a  bonus,  as  well  as  furnish- 
ing him  with  an  apartment  and  a  salary  of 
♦600  a  month.  He  said  that  the  Korean  doc- 
tors seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  their  new 
Jobs.  "Most  don't  go  back  home  once  they 
get  here."  he  said. 

South  Korea  has  been  writing  them  to  re- 
turn to  help  ease  her  own  doctor  shortage. 
Attempts  to  limit  the  Influx  of  foreign  doc- 
tors have  failed  in  part  because  of  changes 
in  the  immigration  regulations. 

At  one  time  ECFMG  certification  was  al- 
most mandatory.  Then  the  regulations  were 
relaxed  to  let  foreign  doctors  enter  the  coun- 
try without  certification  if  they  had  a  medi- 
cal degree  and  had  practiced  for  at  least  two 
years  In  their  own  countries.  This  year  the 
law  was  changed  again  to  allow  in  any  gradu- 
ate of  a  medical  school. 

"Something  should  be  done  about  It."  Tir. 
Hunt  of  the  educational  council  said. 

Something  is  being  done  about  it — in  Can- 
ada. Medical  licensure  boards  there  are  study- 
ing means  of  developing  uniform  require- 
ments for  medical  licenses  that  would  apply 
in  all  10  provinces,  said  Dr.  J.  C.  C.  Dawson, 
registrar  of  the  Ontario  CoUege  of  PhysiclaM 
and  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Dawson  said  that  Canada's  foreign 
doctor  problem  was  more  acute  than  Amer- 
ica's because  "when  your  immigration  peo- 
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pie  tell  them  [the  foreign  doctors)  to  move 
on  they  come  here." 

But  Dr  Dawson,  like  his  American  col- 
leagues, did  not  envision  any  quick  solution 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  10  pro- 
vincial or  50  state  boards  to  agree  on  uni- 
form standards. 

Many  American  private  health  groups  are 
seeking  to  involve  the  Federal  Government, 
not  only  In  the  foreign  doctor  problem  but 
also  m  the  whole  range  of  troubles  of  the 
American  svstem  of  health  care. 

One  panel  of  leading  medical  educators 
estimated  in  a  report  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  cost  of  expanding  medical 
schools  to  the  point  that  they  could  start 
10  produce  as  many  new  American  doctors 
each  vear  as  are  entering  from  overseas  could 
be  as" high  as  $l-biUlon.  Yet  many  American 
medical  schools  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  30,  1967] 
FuKD    Woes    Beset    Medical    Schools — En- 
rollment AND  Income  Lag  Behind  Rising 
Costs.  Yet  Expansion  Is  Needed 

( By  Richard  D.  Lyons  i 
American  medical  schools,  the  apparent  fat 
cats  of  higher  education,  are  facing  serious 
financial  troubles  as  rising  income  lags  be- 
hind soaring  costs.  .      .     ha 
The  combined  budgets  of  the  nation  s  94 
medical  schools  have  risen  by  4,000  per  cent 
to  »l-billion  In  the  last  generation.  But  en- 
rollment has  increased  by  only  50  per  cent 
to  33.000   and   expenses   have  swollen     to   a 
horrendous  degree."  as  one  educator  put  it. 
Despite    the    financial    problems,    perhaps 
as  manv   as    100    new   medical   schools   are 
needed  to  Increase  the  national  capacity  for 
training  doctors. 


EXPANSION    IS    URGED 

Lack  of  medical  school  expansion,  coupled 
with  increased  demands  for  health  services 
has  led  to  a  shortage  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
doctors  and  has  lured  to  the  United  States 
thousands  of  foreign  physicians,  many  ol 
doubtful  ability. 

The  roots  of  the  shortage  are  grounded  in 
the  hiatus  in  the  expansion  of  medical  edu- 
cation In  the  nineteen-thlrties  and  nineteen- 
forties  and  the  opposition  of  organized 
medicine  toward  graduating  more  doctors 
This  year,  however,  the  .American  Medical 
Association  called  for  an  "immediate  and  un- 
precedented" expansion  of  medical  school 
facilities.  Conversations  with  more  than  a 
score  of  medical  educators  and  practicing 
physicians  in  the  last  six  weeks  brought  out 
sharp  dissatisfaction  with  the  role  medical 
schools  are  playing  in  the  nation's  health 
care  system. 

WIDE    RANGE    OF    COMPLAINTS 

Most  Of  the  doctors  accused  the  schools  of 
devoting  more  time  to  research  than  teach- 
ing, or  training  too  many  specialists  and  not 
enough  family  physicians,  or  paying  too 
little  attention  to  the  health  needs  of  their 
communities,  or  falling  to  expand  classes 
to  alleviate  the  national  shortage  of  doctors. 
But  they  asked,  in  effect,  what  can  we  do 
without  more  money? 

With  the  help  of  two  huge  grants  totaling 
$71-minion,  a  new  medical  school  opened 
classes  with  40  students  this  week  on  a  Penn- 
sylvania farm  that  once  raised  corn,  wheat 
and  pheasants. 

The  Pennsvlvanla  Stete  University  College 
of  Medicine  'at  Hershev  intends  to  empha- 
size the  training  of  family  physicians  and 
the  practice  of  community  medicine,  a  shift 
in  philosophy  embraced  by  many  of  the  17 
other  new  medical  schools  now  being  planned 
or  developed. 

But   for    most   medical    schools    even    the 

most  prestigious,  funds  of  such   magnitude 

for  such  new  undertakings  are  not  available. 

"Every    academic    medical    center    in    the 

United  SUtes  is  In  trouble  financially  and 


some  are  In  desperate  straits."  said  a  report 
Issued  this  year  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medlcai  Colleges. 

Dr  Lewis  Thomas,  dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Medicine,  said  that  "25 
per  cent 'of  American  medical  schools  have 
to  be  bailed  out  fast." 

Exactly  how  deeply  medical  schools  are  in 
trouble  is  hard  to  determine.  But  Dr.  Robert 
C  Berson.  executive  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges  in  Wash- 
ington, said.  "There  are  rising  demands,  even 
in  the  face  of  rising  support,  that  lead  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy." 

WOULD    HAVE    GONE    BANKRtTPT 

Had  the  state  of  New  Jersey  not  taken  over 
the  Seton  Hall  College  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry in  Jersey  City,  he  said,  the  ^^chooK  now 
nam'ed  the  New  Jersey  C-ollege  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistrv,  would  have  gone  bankrupt. 

Officials  of 'several  medical  schools  were  re- 
luctant to  discuss  their  troubles.  But  others 
felt  that  making  their  problems  public  might 
lead  to  a  solution. 

One  is  Dr  Gerald  A.  Kerigan.  dean  of  Mar- 
Quette's  medical  school.  He  conceded  that 
the  school's  deficit  in  each  of  the  last  two 
years  had  been  $800,000  and  that  the  deficit 
in  this  decade  had  been  about  $3-milllon. 
which  was  taken  from  the  school's  endow- 
ment. ,  .  ,,,„  „„_ 
■We  have  cried  enough,"  he  said.  We  can- 
not continue  to  meet  expenses  from  capital- 
there  has  to  be  some  other  source  of  sup- 

^°Dr  Kerrigan  pointed  out  that  In  1940  en- 
dov^Tnent  met  more  than  half  of  the  basic 
operating  expenses  of  the  private  medical 
schools,  although  today  it  meets  less  than  a 
quarter.  Schools  supported  by  the  state  funds 
have,  generally,  been  in  a   better  financial 

^c'^c^^dlng  to  Dr.  David  D.  Denker,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Medical  College  tlie 
institution  has  lost  $l-million  since  1964, 
although  It  hopes  to  balance  Its  budget  dur- 
ing this  academic  year. 

The  amount  ol  research  money  going  to 
the  college  has  almost  tripled  in  the  last  four 
vears  Dr.  Denker  said,  "but  unhappily  In- 
come' from  other  sources  has  remained  al- 
most stationary." 

Research  money  from  Federal  agencies  has 
been  the  one  factor  responsible  for  the 
huge  increase  in  the  budgets  of  medical 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  one 
of  the  causes  of   their  problems. 

In  the  1930s,  medical  schools  received  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars  from  the  Federal 
Government,  which  now  allots  ahnost  $500- 
mlUion  in  research  grant  money  yearly, 

Dr  Denker  said;  'Medical  educators  go  to 
<;leep  each  night  with  the  nagging  fear 
that  if  something  should  happen  to  the 
economy  or  there  is  a  shift  in  diplomacy  that 
there  w'lll  be  a  drop  in  the  Federal  support 
of  research  and  there  will  be  a  hell  of  an 
academic  recession  and  that  some  of  the 
smaller  Institutions  will  have  to  close  their 
doors." 

Manv  large  Institutions  with  big  endow- 
ments'  have  found  It  increasingly  hard  to 
raise  the  huge  capitalization  costs  for  plant 
and  equipment. 

TtirrlON  ALREADY  HIGHER 

These  include  the  Columbia  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Yale  University 
school  of  Medicine;  Duke  University  Schoo 
of  Medicine;  the  Stanford  University  School 
of  Medicine;  the  University  of  Rochester 
school  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry;  ^^^shing- 
ton  University  School  of  Medicine^  and  the 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Medicine.  ,  .    „ 

Medical  educators  agree  that  Increasing 
tuition  fees  Is  not  the  answer.  More  than  half 
of  todavs  medical  students  come  from  the 
small  minority  of  families  having  Incomes 
of  more  than  $10,000  a  year 

•The   lower   Income   people   haven  t   been 


able  to  go  to  medical  school,"  said  Dr.  Ker- 
rigan of  Marquette.  "If  they  could,  different 
people  would  be  in  the  classes," 

In  addition  to  tuition  charges.  13  private 
schools  now  charge  $2,000  a  year,  and  the 
costs  of  books,  fees.  room,  board,  cloth.ng 
and  incidentals  must  be  met  so  that  a  stu- 
dents  yearly  out-of-pocket  expenses  more 
closelv  approximate  $4,000. 

Charges  in  the  49  state-supported  schools 
are  less,  and  a  Federal  loan  program  Is  per- 
mitting 13,000  medical  students  to  borrow 
$15-mll!ion  this  academic  year.  Yet  the  high 
costs  of  medical  education  all  but  bar 
medical  school  to  many  qualified  students 
from  low-income  families,  especlaUy  Negroes, 
who  constitute  only  3  percent  of  doctors 

■There  simplv  is  no  money  in  most  Negro 
families  for  longterm  Unprovement  of  op- 
portunities," said  Dr.  Berson^ 

He  said  that  Negroes  would  probably  be 
■favored  lor  admission  to  most  medical 
schools  but  relatively  few  apply-"  b^c^^f  °f 
finances,  poor  academic  preparation,  and  the 
lack  of  motivation.  . 

A  generation  ago  there  were  repeated 
charges  of  discrimination  against  Jewish  ap- 
plicants to  medical  schools.  Yet  Brooklj^ 
College,  which  has  a  large  Jewish  under- 
graduate enrollment,  noted  recently  that  97 
ner  cent  of  its  seniors  who  had  applied  to 
medical  school  with  recommendations  from 
the  facultv  were  accepted. 

About  18,000  college  students  apply  to 
medical  schools  each  year,  but  according  to 
Dr  Berson,  "we  don't  know  but  that  one- 
quarter  ol  those  who  are  rejec^d  are  good 
enough  to  become  doctors  If  sufficient  places 
m  medical  schools  were  available."  About 
9  000   applicants  are  rejected  each  year^ 

one  sidelight  to  the  doctor  shortage  s 
that  while  enrollments  in  medical  schools 
are  eenerallv  rising,  the  student  bodies  at 
aS  of  the  schools  have  shown  little  numer- 
cal  change  in  the  last  25  years  and  five  have 
actuallv  decreased. 

Harvkrd  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  now  grad- 
uating about  the  same  number  of  doctors  of 
medicine  as  they  did  a  generation  ago. 

complicating  the  squeeze  between  the 
large  number  of  applicants  and  the  mt^ch 
smiller  number  of  places  for  them  In  flrst- 
vear  medical  school  classes.  '«  another  curl- 
bus  phenomenon-the  medical  school  drop- 

°"one  recent  survey  of  medical  school  drop- 
outs found  that  over  a  10-year  period  6,556 
failed  to  graduate,  a  number  equal  to  the 
combined  annual  graduating  classes  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  nation.  And  the  dropout 
rate  among  entering  "udents  has  sloi^ly 
passed  the  10  per  cent  mark  and  Is  contln- 

"""The  cost  of  attrition  Is  estimated  In  the 
hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars,  and  thU 
figure  Will  skyrocket  If  the  dropout  phenom- 
enon continues  to  increase  at  Us  presen 
rate  "  said  one  medical  educator.  ^^Tbe  fact 
tha"'  annually  there  are  500  to  600  first- 
vear  dropouts  highlights  the  tragedy  of  at- 
trition-particularly  when  one  considers  the 
re (ected  applicants  who  were  standing  by 
Tnd  denledV  opportunities  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine." 

PERCENTAGE     DECLINING 

Considering  that  college  enrollment  has 
quadrupled  In  the  last  generation,  the  per- 
centage of  graduates  applying  for  medical 
school  is  going  down.  D""-  Person  «.id  the 
attractions  of  nuclear  physics  and  t^e  space 
program  might  be  luring  away  the  more  In- 
tellectual students. 

"Some  aspects  of  medicine  are  not  Intel- 
lectually satisfying  and  it  may  be  Just  as 
well    that   some    of   the   whiz   kids   are   not 

^°rcoV"dmg'to'onf s'tu'dy  of  the  intelligence 
leve"  of  persons  holding  doctoral  degrees, 
the  IQs'^f  the  biological  scientists  were 
be'ow  those  of  persons  holding  Phl3«  in 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences  and  en- 
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glneertng.  Physicists  and  mathematicians 
were  at  the  highest  end  of  the  scale. 

But   conditions   may  be  changing. 

The  entering  class  of  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  College  of  Medicine 
Includes  engineers,  two  of  them  graduates 
of  West  Point,  psychologists.  English  majors 
and  other  students  who  had  concentrated 
In  sociology,  political  science,  economics  and 
literature.  More  than  a  third  of  the  Incoming 
class  of  40  students  did  not  nuijor  In  tradi- 
tional pre-medical  studies. 

"These  people  are  different,"  said  Dr.  Evan 
O.  Pattlshall  Jr..  the  head  of  the  school's  se- 
lection committee  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  behavioral  science. 

A    $50    MILtlON    CUT 

He  said  the  committee  viewed  the  "depth" 
of  an  applicant,  as  well  as  his  undergraduate 
grades.  In  selecting  the  entering  class  of  40 
from  the  1,100  who  had  applied,  a  number 
Dr.  Pattlshall  termed  "flabbergasting." 

The  establishment  of  the  school  was  made 
possible  by  a  gift  of  $50  million  from  the 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Foundation,  a  charitable 
trust  set  up  by  the  late  chocolate  company 
president.  The  Federal  Government  also  con- 
trlbuted  $21  million  for  construction  of 
buildings  that  include  a  45-bed   hcrepltal. 

Dr.  Pattlshall  estimated  that  only  one  111 
person  out  of  1,000  ends  up  in  a  university 
hospital,  where  moat  of  the  teaching  of  medi- 
cal students  Is  conducted.  But  by  incorpo- 
rating the  practice  of  family  medicine  into 
medical  school,  he  said,  "we  hope  to  expose 
our  students  to  750  of  these  1,000  persons  so 
that  our  students  see  the  whole  spectrum  of 
medical  practice." 

Nearly  every  person  interviewed  said  the 
Federal  Government  held  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  education  and  health. 

Federal  programs  are  already  supplying 
funds  for  construction  of  new  bxilldlngs,  for 
loans  and  scholarships,  for  Improving  the 
training  of  professional  personnel,  for  staffing 
and  equipping  community  health  clinics,  for 
the  expansion  of  regional  medical  centers, 
and  for  scientific  research. 

Yet  those  Interviewed  agreed  that  even 
more  money  was  needed  for  the  expansion  of 
aid  programs  overseas  that  would  provide 
graduate  training  to  foreign  doctors  In  their 
homelands  rather  than  the  United  SUtea. 
for  meeting  the  day-to-day  operating  ex- 
penses of  medical  schools,  and  for  cementing 
a  Unit  eunong  doctors,  clinics,  hospitals  and 
medical  centers  that  may  eventually  lead  to 
a  healthier  America. 

"A  Federal  program  of  huge  proportions  Is 
needed  to  double  the  number  of  medical 
schools  so  that  15.000  doctors  a  year  can  be 
graduated  by  the  end  of  the  nineteen-seven- 
tles."  said  Dr.  Martin  Cherkasky,  director  of 
Monteflore  Hospital  In  the  Bronx. 

Dr.  Cherkasky  said  Federal  funds  also  were 
needed  to  help  construct  "pyramids  of  re- 
gional health  care  topped  by  "nuclear  hospi- 
tals' and  their  medical  schools"  to  which 
district  hospitals,  ambulatory  clinics  and 
practicing  physicians  would  be  connected. 

"Only  In  this  way,"  he  added,  "will  all 
Americans  have  access  to  all  levels  of  medical 
services  and  all  the  health  care  that  they 
need." 

SANTA  FKS  POSITION  ON  THE  RE- 
DUCTION OF  PASSENGER  TRAIN 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of 
recent  developments  which  have  seen  a 
reduction  in  railroad  passenger  service 


throughout  the  Nation.  I  think  tliat  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  a  cogent 
statement  just  issued  by  Mr.  Jolm  S. 
Reed  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  RaOway  Co. 

I  commend  Mr.  Reed's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  have  faith  in  the 
survival  of  the  free  enterprise  system  on 
a  sound  basis.  The  statement  follows: 

Future  Train  Service  on  the  Santa  Pk 
(A  statement  by  John  S.  Reed,  president,  the 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co.. 

Chicago.  111.,  October  4,  1967) 

Santa  Fe  throughout  Its  nearly  one  hun- 
dred year  history  has  been  a  leader  In  serving 
its  territory  with  passenger  train  service.  That 
policy  will  remain  unchanged,  but  present- 
day  clrciimstances  warrant  a  reappraisal  of 
the  size  of  our  passenger  operations. 

LOSS  OF  llAU.  RE\T:NUE  FROM  PASSBNGEB  TRAINS 

On  September  6  we  were  notified  by  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  that 
by  October  6,  1967,  all  but  two  Railway  Post 
Office  Cars  would  be  removed  from  our  pas- 
senger trains.  A  new  system  of  nationwide 
mail  distribution  embodying  air  transporta- 
tion of  all  First  Class  Mall  Is  now  being  In- 
stituted. Additionally,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment annoimced  It  will  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  all  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Class  Mall  at  such  a  reduced  rate  It  Is  no 
longer  feasible  or  practicable  to  handle  this 
mall  In  passenger  train  service.  This  latter 
class  of  mall  will  shortly  be  moving  in  Santa 
Fe's  fast  freight  Ber^•lce.  Nearly  $35  million 
of  annual  mall  revenue,  the  backbone  of  our 
passenger  trains,  will  no  longer  be  available 
to  help  support  these  trains. 

The  loss  of  mall  on  passenger  trains  was 
a  sudden  devastating  blow  on  the  continu- 
ance of  services  that  were  already  marginal 
or  being  operated  at  a  loss. 

THE    DETERIORATING    MARKET    FOR    RAItJlOAD 
PASSENGER    SERVICE 

For  sometime  railroads  have  not  shared 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  travel  occurring  in 
this  country.  On  the  Santa  Fe  this  recently 
has  been  evidenced  by  a  decline  of  17.3%  In 
passenger  revenues  In  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year  compared  to  the  same  period  a 
year  aso.  We  do  not  foresee  a  reversal  of  this 
trend  despite  our  best  efforts  to  promote  rail 
passenger  travel. 

Two  factors  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline in  rail  travel  First,  unparalleled  con- 
struction of  highways  and  accompanying 
growth  of  automobile  ownership.  Last  year 
alone  the  federal  and  state  governments 
spent  $15  billion  on  new  construction.  For 
short  distances  the  traveler  prefers  his  auto- 
mobile because  he  can  make  his  own  sched- 
ule. Second,  air  travel  Is  booming.  Here,  too. 
a  competitor  has  been  aided  by  local,  state 
and  federal  governmental  agencies  spending 
millions  of  dollars  on  meterological  and  guid- 
ance systems  as  well  as  new  airport  facilities. 
With  over  165  dally  flights  between  Chicago 
and  California  alone,  the  preference  for  Jet 
travel  on  long  haul  is  clearly  indicated. 

Last  year  the  Santa  Fe  passenger  loss, 
under  the  formula  for  apportioning  passenger 
train  costs  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  exceeded  $32  million.  This 
year  the  figure  will  be  significantly  greater 
primarily  because  of:  (1)  the  mail  revenue 
loss;  (2)  declining  patronage;  and  (3)  sharply 
Increased  costs  for  labor  and  materials,  which 
have  risen  steadily  year  after  year.  While  the 
validity  of  the  ICC.  formula  Is  debatable, 
nevertheless  the  upward  trend  is  slgnflcant. 
When  the  full  Impact  of  the  los«!  of  mall 
revenue  becomes  effective,  passenger  train 
losses  under  any  formula  will  be  rtaggerlng. 

SANTA    FE    HAS    MADE   AN    AGCBESSrVE    EFFORT    TO 
COMPETE    FOR    PASSENGER    BUSINESS 

Since  1946  we  have  spent  $136  million  for 
cars  and  locomotives  used  in  passenger  train 
service.  Several  thousand  miles  of  continu- 


ous welded  rail  have  been  Installed  to  pro- 
duce a  better  ride  and  reduce  maintenance 
costs.  An  aggressive  TV,  magazine  and  news- 
paper advertising  campaign,  Bank  Credit 
Cards,  One-Price  Tickets,  Family  and  Off- 
season Fares — all  have  been  employed  to  at- 
tract patronage.  We  have  placed  special  em- 
phasis on  courtesy  and  service  by  educational 
seminars.  Incentive  programs  and  the  like. 
Equipment  maintenance  and  cleanliness 
coupled  with  good  food  service  have  been 
paramount. 

Santa  Fe  has  not  abandoned  the  traveling 
public — travelers  show  an  Increasing  prefer- 
ence to  drive  or  fly. 

SANTA    FE'S    FaTTJEE    PASSENGER    TRAIN     SERVICE 

Paced  with  a  sharply  declining  trend  in 
passenger  travel  and  the  immediate  less  of 
mall  revenue  from  our  passenger  trains, 
Santa  Fe  has  had  to  make  a  prompt  change. 
With  the  loss  of  mall  revenue  from  our 
passenger  trains,  there  was  only  one  course 
of  action  left  open.  Passenger  service  had  to 
be  reduced.  The  plan  to  restructtire  passen- 
ger service  was  based  on  maintaining  needed 
services  to  the  area  we  serve,  while  safe- 
guarding the  interest  of  our  employes  and 
Investors  by  preventing  money-losing  opera- 
tions which  would  otherwise  surely  occur. 

In  the  next  few  days  the  Santa  Fe  will  file 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  agencie.";  pro- 
posals which  will  restructure  cur  passenger 
operation.  It  Is  our  intent  to  maintain  the 
following  trains:  The  Super  Chief,  El  Capl- 
tan,  the  San  Francisco  Chief,  the  Texas  Chief, 
and  certain  connecting  service  to  San  Diego. 
The  future  of  these  remaining  fine  trains 
will  depend  on  continued  patronage.  We  pro- 
pose to  discontinue  all  other  service. 

It  Is  believed  this  approach  will  give  our 
territory  and  customers  a  passenger  service 
more  nearly  tailored  to  Its  present  needs. 

It  Is  logical  to  asstime  that  restructuring  of 
our  passenger  train  service  will  affect  some  of 
our  persormel;  however,  we  are  unable  at  this 
time  to  forecast  with  accuracy  the  Impact 
on  individual  employes  brought  about  by 
this  change. 

THE  LOSSES  FROM  PROVIDING  trNNEEDED  PAS- 
SENGER TRAINS  WOULD  AFFECT  THE  PROGRESS 
OP  SANTA  FE  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE  AREAS  WK 
SERVE 

The  territory  we  serve,  our  patrons,  our 
stockholders  and  the  largest  number  of  our 
employes  will  benefit  In  the  long  run  If  we 
are  relieved  of  the  serious  future  monetary 
drain  which  unnecessary  passenger  train  serv- 
ice will  impose.  Funds  for  progress  and 
change  on  a  railroad  must  not  be  wasted  on 
any  services  that  the  public  will  no  longer 
support.  These  funds  should  be  devoted  to 
tvpes  and  concepts  of  service  which  will 
create  additional  employment  opportunities 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  public. 

We  have  recently  invested  large  sums  for 
new  hopper  cars  to  carry  bulk  loads  of  grains, 
potash  and  other  commodities  produced  in 
our  areas.  Other  subsUntial  investments  have 
also  produced  new  methods  for  Piggy-Back 
service,  multilevel  cars  for  carrying  automo- 
biles and  other  types  of  equipment  vital  to 
the  constantly  changing  needs  of  our  ship- 
pers. Millions  have  also  been  spent  for  high- 
horsepower  dlesels.  microwave,  radio  and  sig- 
nal systems,  as  well  as  for  push-button  yard 
and  other  modern  facilities. 

Santa  Fe  is  planning  for  bold  new  types  of 
freight  service  in  the  near  future.  This  would 
Include  expansion  of  container  freight  oper- 
ations and  special  equipment,  such  as  the 
recently  introduced  flat  cars  that  have  their 
own  power  plant  for  quick  "plug-in"  of  re- 
frigerator containers  moving  to  and  from 
overseas  points  In  intermodal  service.  All  of 
these  plans  and  more  will  tend  to  create 
new  employment  opportunities. 

These  and  other  new  Ideas  are  being  Im- 
plemented to  gain  additional  business  as  we 
move  toward  better  ways  to  keep  S.^nta  Fe  a 
progressive  and  profitable  railroad. 
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NO-ACCOUNT  FEDERAL 
ACCOUNTING 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    that    the    gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  is  engaged  in  pruning  unnec- 
essary' spending  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sider a  prime  cause  of  waste  and  mis- 
management in   the   executive   branch. 
This  is  the  failure  of  most  major  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  establish 
modem    cost-accounting    systems.    The 
Comptroller  General  has  said  such  ac- 
counting systems  are  basic  and  funda- 
mental to  the  whole   operation   of  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation— H.R. 
12998 — which  would  require  a  speedup 
of  accounting  system  reforms  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  need  for  action  on 
this  bill  so  well  presented  in  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Joumal  of 
October  4,  1967.  Our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Betts]  documented  the  case  for  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  before  the  House 
last  month  and  the  editorial  properly 
recognizes  his  leadership  in  efforts  to 
establish  proper  management  practices 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  editorial,  which  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  follows: 

No-AccouNT  Federal  Accounting 
Eleven  years  ago  Congress  took  a  look  at 
all  the  money  the  Government  was  spending. 
and  at  the  antiquated,  helter-skelter  ac- 
counting svstems  most  Federal  agencies  were 
using.  Alarmed  by  what  It  saw,  It  amended 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  to  require 
the  agencies  to  adopt  up-to-date,  cost  ac- 
counting systems. 

At  the  time,  in  1956,  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditures totaled  about  $66  billion  and  the 
public  debt  stood  at  $273  billion.  This  fiscal 
year,  spending  Is  expected  to  reach  about 
"»143  bUllon  and  the  debt  may  exceed  8335 
Wlhon. 

However,  of  the  173  Federal  agencies  sub- 
ject to  the  law  requiring  them  to  set  up 
Government  Accounting  Office-approved, 
modernized  accounting  systems,  only  61  have 
complied.  And  most  of  those  are  small  agen- 
cies with  small  budgets. 

The  big  agencies  are  still  dragging  their 
feet,  for  the  most  part  using  what  are  called 
obligation  accounting  systems.  These  show 
the  amount  of  money  agencies  are  author- 
ized to  spend,  but  fall  to  show  the  actual 
costs  of  particular  programs  or  operations. 

Properly  designed  cost  accrual  accounting 
systems,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  not  only 
better  control  over  funds  but  also  up  to-date 
cost  data  on  operations.  They  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  money  is  being  spent  wisely 
and  used  efficiently,  and  whether  results 
justify  the  costs.  Adequate  cost  accounting 
systems,  says  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General, 
are  "basic  and  fundamental  to  the  whole 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government." 

If  that  is  so,  perhaps  it  helps  to  explain 
some  of  the  deficiencies  evident  In  Federal 
agency  operations.  The  Health,  Education 
and  Welf.are  Department,  for  Instance,  has 
12  accounting  systems  subject  to  GAO  ap- 


proval; the  number  so  far  approved  is  zero. 
HEW  has  been  found,  by  GAO.  to  be  guUty 
during  fisciil  1966  of  inefficient  record-keep- 
ing and  property  management. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  15  ac- 
counting systems  subject  to  approval:  only 
five  have  been  approved.  Interior  has  17  sys- 
tems with  six  so  far  approved.  And  Iteasury, 
which  stirely  ought  to  be  setting  an  example, 
has  onlv  four  approved  systems  out  of  18, 

Rep.  Jackson  Betts  of  Ohio  Is  leading  a 
move  in  the  House  to  compel  all  agencies  to 
speed  up  the  accounting  reforms  they  were 
obligated  by  law  to  adopt  11  years  ago.  Since 
no-account  Federal  accounting  tends  to 
breed  no-account  Federal  programs,  that 
move  deserves  ftill  Congress.onal  support. 


NASA  CANDOR  AND  THE  MOON  GOAL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  NASA  continues  to  evade  the 
serious  responsibility  of  candor. 

In  private  discussion,  many  people 
close  to  the  space  program  have  lately 
been  asking  when  NASA  will  admit,  as 
is  now  widely  believed,  that  in  face  of 
persistent  teclmical  problems  the  goal  of 
a  manned  lunar  landing  in  this  decade 
is  no  longer  seriously  possible.  Accom- 
panjing  this  question  runs  speculation 
as  to  what  method  NASA  will  use  to  make 
known  that  the  moon  deadline  is  out  of 
reach.  Recent  events  begin  to  suggest  an 
answer  which  was  also  pointed  to  during 
the  Apollo  hearings  of  April  and  May 
this  year. 

On  April  10.  the  first  day  of  those 
hearings,  Mr.  Webb  spoke  of  the  enor- 
mous challenges  facing  NASA  and  said- 
page  6,  Apollo  hearings — House: 

We  have  had  to  meet  these  problems  along 
with  the  uncertainties  of  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Later  that  day  Mr.  Webb  added  anoth- 
er facet  to  this  complaint  In  response  to 
congressional  efforts  to  inquire  whether 
mismanagement  had  contributed  to  the 
situation  that  permitted  the  Apollo  fire. 
Mr.  Webb  stated— page  16,  House  hear- 
ing: 

The  issue  here  is  broader  than  that.  It 
is  broader  than  those  questions  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
has  been  asking.  It  is  whether  the  United 
States  can  conduct  an  open  program  where 
everything  that  happens  in  any  factor  gets 
in  the  newspapers. 

More  recently,  according  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  as  reported  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  October  2,  Mr.  Webb, 
on  Thursday,  September  28,  before  a 
Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee, 
testified  that  pending  budget  reductions 
mav  help  to  "upset  the  goal  of  landing 
American  astronauts  on  the  moon  and 
return  them  by  1970."  At  one  point  in 
that  hearing  Mr.  Webb  stated: 

We  had  been  expecting  to  fly  out  the 
Apollo  missions,  and  originally  hoped  we 
could  accomplish  all  15  Saturn  flights  that 
we  needed  to  accomplish  within  about  $20 
billion.  Now,  we  have  slipped  due  to  lack  of 
appropriations  and  other  factors  over  the 
years. 


In  other  words.  Congress,  by  making 
budget  cuts,  must  accept  blame  if  the 
deadline  is  missed. 

The  recent  1-day  Government-wide 
technical  money  stoppage  resulting  from 
House  action  was  again  immediately 
cited  by  NASA  as  a  probable  cause  of 
further'  delav  in  the  moon  shot,  accord- 
ing to  United  Press  as  reported  in  the 
press  on  October  3.  The  suggested  ratio 
here  between  cause  and  effect  staggers 
the  imagination. 

I  have  just  seen  an  A.ssociated  Press 
report  from  the  Ucker  in  which  NASA 
states  that  the  first  landing  of  the  Sat- 
urn V  rocket,  which  was  scheduled  for 
October  24,  has  been  delayed  because  of 
a  series  of  technical  problems,  and  that 
the  target  date  will  probably  shp  into 
November. 

Are  budget  reductions  the  cause  of  this 
delav?  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  the  Associated 
Press  report  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Cape  Kennedt,  Fla.— The  launch  date 
for  the  first  Saturn  5  rocket  probably  will 
slip  into  November  because  of  a  series  of 
problems  that  have  cropped  up  during  a 
countdown  rehearsal. 

The  planned  83-hour  practice  countdown, 
which  started  eight  days  a^o.  hit  many  snags 
that  caused  delays  totaling  more  than  three 
da  vs.  ^  , 

Wednesdav  night.  Just  30  minutes  before 
a  simulated  blastoff  was  to  occur,  a  ground 
computer  misbehaved.  The  exercise  was  post- 
poned again,  this  time  for  at  least  two  days. 
The  computer  was  part  of  a  system  that 
monitored  the  status  of  propellants  in  the 
Saturn  5,  the  world's  most  powerful  rocket 
and  forerunner  of  man-to-the-moon 
boosters. 

Tons  of  propellant  had  been  pumped  into 
the  rocket.  This  had  to  be  dumped.  NASA 
said  the  launch  crew  will  have  to  return  to 
some  earlier  point  In  the  countdown  and 
reload  the  fuel  before  again  picking  up  the 
count. 

An  official  said  most  of  the  problems  have 
involved  groundsupport  equipment  In  the 
exuemelv  complex  system.  He  said  the  pur- 
pose of  "the  exercise  was  to  uncover  such 
problems. 

Before  the  countdown  started,  the  target 
for  the  launching  had  been  Oct.  24.  By 
Wednesday  this  had  slid  to  Oct.  28.  pie 
latest  delay  probably  wiU  slip  the  target  date 
Into  November. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
even  the  House-approved  reductions  for 
fiscal  year  1968  are  in  new  projects  and 
do   not   significantly   affect   the   Apollo 
program.  The  House  voted  an   appro- 
priation of  $2,496  bilhon  out  of  $2,546 
billion  requested.  It  would  be  absolutely 
outrageous  for  anyone  to  contend  that 
Congress  has  stinted  on  funds  for  the 
Apollo  program  and  thereby  contributed 
to  the  persistent  managerial  and  techni- 
cal problems  that  daily  make  more  re- 
mote the  likelihood  of  m.eeting  the  moon 
goal.  On  the  contrary-,  no  other  civilian 
agency  has  enjoyed  such  faithful— per- 
haps too  faithful— response  from  Con- 
gress to  its  entire  annual  budget  requests. 
Last  vear's  appropriation,  for  example, 
was  99  percent  of  NASA's  Qv,-n  suggested 
budget  total.  Tiiis  included  an  adjusted 
appropriation  for  Apollo  which  totalled 
98  percent  of  NASA's  request.  From  1959 
to  1967.  NASA's  budget  requests  totaled 
S28  9  biUion  of  which  $27.8  biUion  was 
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appropriated.  The  major  portion  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  figures  oc- 
curred in  one  year — 1964 — when  NASA 
astonished  Congress  by  attempting  to 
increase  its  budget  by  $2  billion — to 
$5,712  billion— after  having  already  In- 
creased its  budget  by  $2  billion  in  the 
previous  year.  On  that  occasion  Congress 
cut  $612  million  out  of  the  unprecedented 
request.  This  cut  was  largely  in  construc- 
tion funds  and  had  little  to  do  with  line 
items  under  research  and  development. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  has  been  a 
dependable  advocate  of  NASA's  impor- 
tance and  priority  status  in  Federal 
budget  considerations,  and  has  readily 
acquiesced  to  NASA's  judgment  about  its 
own  needs. 

According  to  John  V.  Reistrup.  in  the 
Washlngtx)n  Post  of  September  19.  at  a 
press  briefing  on  September  18.  Mike  Vu- 
celic.  manager  for  Apollo  spacecraft  re- 
quirements at  North  American  Aviation, 
told  repwrters  that  "all-up  testing 
proves  to  be  a  very  feasible  way  of  test- 
ing the  flight  hardware."  One  would  as- 
sume that  this  is  NASA  policy  as  under- 
stood and  expressed  by  a  responsible 
representative  of  its  prime  contractor. 
Yet  in  a  letter  to  me  of  September  14. 
1967.  Administrator  James  E.  Webb 
would  appear  to  be  laying  the  ground- 
work for  blaming  Congress  on  proce- 
dural as  well  as  fiscal  grounds  should 
failures  and  further  delays  arise  in  the 
Saturn  V  program.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Webb  stated: 

As  we  move  Into  the  flight  testing  of  the 
Saturn  V.  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  this 
huge  system  includes  many  elements  un- 
proven  In  flight.  Great  care  Is  needed  and  we 
will  exercise  It.  The  concept  of  all-up'  sys- 
tem testing  Is  a  risky  way  to  proceed.  If 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one 
test  However,  actions  by  the  Congress 
forced  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  all-up  system  testing 
is  in  any  way  ill-advised.  I  think  NASA 
should  say  so.  and  this  fact  should  be 
made  absolutely  and  currently  clear  to 
all  members  of  the  comimlttee  In  in 
both  House  and  Senate.  If  this  is  an  ac- 
ceptable testing  procedure,  then  Mr. 
Webb's  comment  of  September  14  would 
seem  misleading  and  gratuitous. 

The  fact  is  that  on  February  18,  1964, 
Dr.  Greorge  E.  Mueller,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Manned  Space  Flight, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1965  authoriza- 
tion hearings  in  the  House  explained  at 
length  the  advantages  of  "all-up  "  sys- 
tem testing.  He  stated  £is  follows: 

Flight  tests  demonstrate  operational  capa- 
bility, provide  for  a  high  degree  of  crew 
safety,  allow  for  maximum  flexibility  by  use 
of  the  "all-up"  concept,  and  Involve  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  capabilities  of  each 
type  of  launch  vehicle. 

"All-up"  concept. — As  we  saw  In  our  dis- 
cussion of  systems  engineering,  a  major  de- 
cision was  made  In  1963  Involving  adoption 
of  the  "all-up"  concept  as  a  basic  approach 
to  our  flight  verification  test  program.  In 
"all-up"  testing,  all  fllgbta  will  be  scheduled 
with  complete  space  vehicles,  using  live 
stages  and  ail-systems  spacecraft. 

A  step  by  step  procedure  was  used  In  the 
past.  Recent  successful  events — such  as  flve 
S-I  stage  launches,  ground  testa  of  the  liquid 
hydrogen  second  stage  for  Saturn  I,  the 
launching  of  the  Centaur  with  Its  hydrogen 
upper  stage,  and  the  results  of  the  Minute- 


man  program  (^hicb  also  used  "all-up"  test- 
ing)— have  brought  us  to  the  point  where 
the  technology  and  experience  Is  such  that 
we  can  now  drop  the  step  by  step  procedure. 
The  "all-up"  approach  has  several  advan- 
tages. It  will  permit  us  to  land  an  American 
astronaut  on  the  Moon,  and  return  him 
safely  to  Earth,  in  accordance  with  our 
schedule,  even  though  we  are  operating  this 
year  on  a  reduced  budget.  It  will  permit  us 
to  capitalize  on  successful  flights.  It  will  also 
allow  us  to  gather  a  very  large  amount  of 
data  early  In  the  flight  program,  and  there- 
by provide  much-needed  Information  to  our 
design  organizations.  Finally,  by  testing  es- 
sentially complete  spacecraft  on  earlier 
flights  and  by  acquiring  more  data  per  flight, 
the  probability  of  meeting  scheduled  dates 
for  the  manned  lunar  landing  is  improved. 
( 1965  NASA  authorization — Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  &  Astro- 
nautics— Part  11 — Page  430). 

It  is  useful  to  note  that,  although  Dr. 
Mueller  makes  reference  to  a  reduced 
budget,  he  explains  that  Minuteman  had 
used  "all-up"  testing  procedures,  which 
was  part  of  the  reason  for  NASA's  deci- 
sion. Minuteman  was  a  military  program 
for  which  the  decision  to  use  "all-up" 
testing  certainly  was  not  made  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds.  Without  retracing  the 
hi-story  of  NASA's  success  in  obtaining 
maximum  appropriations,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  consider  that  what  Minuteman 
and  the  moon  program  have  had  in  com- 
mon is  schedule  pressures — in  the  case  of 
NASA,  the  pressures  resulting  from  the 
spEice  race  and  the  lunar  landing  dead- 
line. Since  failures  in  "all-up"  testing 
would  appear  to  increase  costs,  it  seems 
a  reasonable  conclusion  that  time  and 
not  money  was  the  major  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  candor 
once  again  becomes  very  serious  when 
suspicion  is  created  that  a  clear  view  of 
reality  is  being  denied  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  must  take  responsibility 
for  financial  decisions  of  great  magni- 
tude vis-a-vis  the  space  program.  In  Jack 
Robertson's  article  of  October  2  in  the 
Electronic  News  we  read : 

Reliable  sources  said  NASA  had  dispatched 
a  "Phillips"  type  task  force  to  Grumman 
Aviation.  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  to  whip  the  LM 
program  Into  shape,  as  General  Samuel 
Phillips  did  for  the  Command  Module  at 
North  American  Aviation.  A  similar  report  by 
task  force  leader  Russ  Jornavik  (sic)  of  MSC 
report^'dly  made  sweeping  review  changes. 
The  NASA  spokesman  denied  any  Jornavik 
Report. 

Concerning  NASA's  denial — in  1967  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics prepared  a  staff  report  called 
Apollo  Program  Pace  and  Progress.  On 
page  1206  of  this  report  Mr.  Hjomevik 
is  quoted  as  saying  on  October  6,  1966. 
at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston: 

In  the  Apollo  program  we  have  literally 
formed  task  forces  of  the  best  people  we 
have  .  .  .  For  Instance,  we  spent  6  weeks  up 
at  Grumman. 

On  this  same  point,  in  a  letter  of 
August  1  to  Mr.  Webb  I  said : 

Although  documents  such  as  the  Hjomevik 
and  Mlddleton  reviews  of  Grumman  Aviation 
have  been  at  times  acknowledged,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  they  have  not  been  pre- 
sented by  NASA  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  for  detailed  consideration. 
Other  similar  management  reviews  have  not 


been  specifically  acknowledged.  If  my  in- 
formation is  not  correct.  I  trust  that  you  will 
so  advise  me. 

Mr.  Webb  did  not  so  advise  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  in  my  letter  of 
August  1  to  Mr.  Webb  I  asked,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  for  an  accounting  of  cer- 
tain difficulties  about  which  I  have  been 
very  concerned.  I  wrote  as  follows: 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  particular  prob- 
lem that  alarmed  NASA  officials  earlier  this 
year  subsequent  to  the  Apollo  fire  of  January 
27  and  during  the  time  that  NASA  was  re- 
porting to  the  Committees  of  Congress.  I 
refer  to  the  SIB  H-I  engine  combination 
and  J-2  engine  programs  of  the  Rocketdyne 
Division  of  North  American  Aviation.  These 
difficulties  caused  Dr.  von  Braun.  on  February 
15,  1967,  to  warn  about  excessive  hardware 
failure  and  "...  engines  which  are  going  to 
cause  us  a  serious  accident  If  this  situation 
is  allowed  to  continue." 

I  believe  that  Committee  Members  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  current  status  of  the  H-I 
and  J-2  engine  programs  since  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  appropriate  public  funds 
and  to  answer  for  its  decisions  on  funding 
and  program  integrity  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. Therefore.  I  request  that  you  make  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate Space  Committees,  full,  objective  and 
current  status  reports  on  all  major  aspects  of 
NASA's  operations.  This  should  include  a 
complete  report  on  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered In  the  SI-B  H-I  engine  combination 
and  J-2  engine  programs  and  a  full  account 
of  NASA's  follow-up  activities  in  connection 
with  the  Improvement  of  these  engine  pro- 
grams. 

The  basis  for  my  concern  was  a  letter 
dated  February  15.  1967,  from  Dr.  Wern- 
her  von  Braun  addressed  to  Mr.  S.  K. 
Hoffman,  president,  Rocketdyne  Divi- 
sion, North  American  Aviation,  Inc..  6633 
Canoga  Avenue.  Canoga  Park.  Calif. 
91304.  The  full  text  of  this  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,       George       C. 
Marshall  Space  Plight  Center, 
Huntsville.  Ala.,  February  15. 1967. 
In  reply  refer  to:  Director 
Mr.  S.  K.  Hoffman. 

President,  Rocketdyne  Division.  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc.,  Canoga  Park,  Calif. 

Dear  Sam:  Reference  my  letter  to  you  of 
February  3  on  the  subject  of  hardware  fail- 
ure, most  of  which  we  find  traceable  to  hu- 
man error.  Inadequate  manufacturing,  qual- 
ity control,  or  test  procedures. 

Attached  you  will  find  two  reports  which 
I  have  received  In  the  last  ten  days.  These 
reports  deal  with  the  S-XB  H-I  engine  com- 
bination and  the  J-2  engine.  They  serve  to 
strengthen  my  conviction  that  you,  Chrysler. 
and  or  other  major  stage  contractors  have  a 
most  serious  Job  to  do  in  eliminating  the 
numbers  of  mistakes  which  are  occtu-rlng  on 
your  hardware.  Either  the  engines  are  being 
delivered  after  manufacturing,  static  test- 
ing, and  poststatlc  checkout  In  a  very  un- 
acceptable condition,  or  our  stage  contrac- 
tors in  their  work  with  these  engines  are  In- 
troducing an  unacceptable  amount  of  human 
error.  With  an  engine  as  old  as  the  H-I  pow- 
ering a  stage  as  mature  as  the  S-IB.  and  with 
the  checks  and  balances  which  are  built  into 
the  checkout  and  acceptance  procedures,  I 
Just  cannot  believe  that  these  kinds  of  find- 
ings and  mistakes  are  still  so  commonplace. 

In  my  letter  referenced  above.  I  asked  for 
your  help,  and  specifically  asked  you  what 
approach  Rocketdyne  would  recommend  In 
eliminating  such  deficiencies.  I  would  still 
like  to  receive  those  recommendations  from 
you.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  wish  you 
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would  immediately  and  personally  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  problems  contained  In  the 
attachments  and  advise  me  of  your  correc- 
tive actions.  Including  your  coordination  with 
Chrysler.  Whether  these  occurrences  are  a 
result  of  Rocketdyne  or  stage  contractor  ac- 
tions, they  lead  me  to  wonder  whether  your 
field  engineering  acUvlty  is  performing  its 
function.  These  are  your  engines  which  are 
going  to  cause  us  a  serious  accident  if  this 
situation  is  allowed  to  continue.  For  your 
information,  I  have  written  to  Doug  Lowrey 
on  the  same  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ebebhard  Rees, 
(For  Wernher  von  Braun,  Director) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  sound  like  a 
serious  problem,  and  I  found  It  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  von  Braun  would  be  likely 
to  make  such  severe  and  distressing 
charges  in  connection  with  a  minor  dif- 
ficulty. Very  concerned,  therefore,  I 
wrote  mv  letter  of  August  1  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  and.  on  the  same 
day.  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  NASA  Oversight.  At  a 
briefing  on  August  9  my  question  was 
answered  to  the  effect  that  the  problem 
had  been  merely  some  lint  discovered  iii 
various  engines  after  checkout,  and  that 
it  had  been  quickly  rectified.  Not  yet  fully 
satisfied  I  contacted  NASA  again  several 
times  requesting  a  written  reply  to  my 
letter  of  August  1.  In  his  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  the  Administrator  replied— 
I  quote  his  entire  response  to  this  partic- 
ular point : 

The  problem  referred  to  In  Dr.  von  Braun's 
letter,  which  you  quote,  was  one  of  stressing 
the  importance  of  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing a  rigorous  standard  of  perfection  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
were  involved  in  the  checkout  and  testing 
of  these  engines.  This  was  discussed  in  the 
most  recent  Manned  Space  Flight  briefing, 
which  vou  attended.  Small  particles  of  for- 
eign matter  have  been  found  In  the  engines 

after  testing  and  clean-up.  Dr.  von  Braun 
acted  quickly  and  strongly  to  direct  the  con- 
tractors Involved  to  correct  these  deficien- 
cies. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope  the  prob- 
lem was  no  more  serious  than  a  small 
amoimt  of  lint  remaining  after  clean-up 
and  has  been  easily  resolved.  But  it  is 
dismaying  that  a  growing  list  of  reports 
concerning  new  difficulties  in  the  Apollo 
program  would  tend  to  belie  NASA's 
much-publicized  optimism  about  its  cur- 
rent status.  For  example,  according  to 
Mr.  Robertsons  article  of  October  2,  in 
the  Electronic  News: 

The  Apollo  Lunar  Module  is  overweight 
and  has  already  started  to  curtail  part  of 
the  moon  landing  mission  .  .  .  The  LM  has 
used  up  all  its  weight  contingency  margin 
.  .  .  Yet.  with  fixes  and  design  changes,  the 
spacecraft  weight  cofftinues  to  spiral  .  .  .  The 
fuel  tank  space  for  LM  Is  fully  committed, 
with  virtually  no  room  to  add  extra  Delta 
■V  to  offset  the  increasing  weight  .  .  .  NASA 
is  busy  whittling  batteries  on  the  LM  by 
11  percent  .  .  .  LM  has  run  into  development 
troubles  as  serious  as  the  much  publicized 
Apollo  Command  Module  plight,  knowledge- 
able sources  said.  A  NASA  manned  spaceflight 
office  spokesman  denied  that  LM  is  en- 
countering anything  taut  routine  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Webb  says,  in  tlie 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter  of 
September  14: 

NASA  programs  are  conducted  under  full 
and     frequent     public     and     Congressional 


scrutiny.  The  status  of  these  programs,  their 
progress  and  problems,  are  made  known  to 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  Chairmen  and 
In  hearings  as  provided  for  by  these  officials 
of  Congress.  Status  reports  on  each  of  the 
projects  which  you  mention  have  been  made. 

I  do  not  think  it  amiss  that  NASA 
should  experience  great  difficulties  and 
occasional  failures.  I  have  many  times 
explained  in  defense  of  NASA  that  the 
space  agency  faces  unknown  technical 
and  managerial  challenges  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  and  difficulty— more 
complex  than  those  faced  by  any  other 
government  agency.  What  is  distressing 
is  that  somehow,  in  spite  of  the  adver- 
tised "full  and  frequent  public  and  con- 
gressional scrutiny."  I  do  not  believe  mat 
a  realistic  picture  of  the  problems,  diffi- 
culties and  probabilities  in  the  space  pro- 
gram is  filtering  through  the  committee 
members.  I  do  not  fully  comprehend 
where  the  communication  bottleneck 
mav  lie.  but  I  maintain  my  belief  that 
the"  public,  which  pays  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, is  entitled  to  know  the  full  story, 
especially  wheii  Members  of  Congress 
are  given  insufficient  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  finally  leaves  us  with 
two  important  points  that  must  be  made. 
First — as  long  as  we  must  continue  to 
rely  on  the  news  media  and  other  im- 
offi'cial  sources  to  get  current  information 
about  NASA's  problems,  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  acceptable  communication  from 
and  with  the  space  agency.  Second— any 
attempt  by  NASA  to  place  the  blame  for 
Apollo  program  failures  and  schedule 
slippages  on  Congress  and  on  budget  cuts 
not  onlv  completely  denies  the  historj- 
that  has  emerged  via  the  Phillips  Report 
and  the  unhappy  revelations  surround- 
ing the  Apollo  fire — it  is  both  irrespon- 
sible and  Luifounded  in  fact. 

Mr.' Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  Jack  Robert- 
son's article,  of  October  2.  in  the  Elec- 
tronic News : 

[From  the  ElecUonlc  News.  Oct.  2,  1967] 
Weight    Proislems    BimDEN    Apollo    Lunab 

MODTTLE 


(By  Jack  Robertson) 

Washington. — The  ApoUo  Lunar  Module 
is  overweight  and  has  already  started  to 
ctu-tall  part  of  the  moon  landing  mission. 
reliable  sources  said. 

The  LM  has  used  up  all  its  weight  con- 
tingency margin,  they  said.  Yet.  with  fixes 
and  design  changes,  the  spacecraft  weight 
continues  to  spiral,  it  was  reported. 

The  fuel  tank  space  for  LM  is  fully  com- 
mitted, with  virtually  no  room  to  add  extra 
Delta  to  oUset  the  Increasing  weit;ht.  sources 
said.  NASA  is  busy  whittling  pounds  from 
every  possible  system  aboard. 

The  space  agency  has  cut  batteries  on  the 
LM  bv  11  percent,  thus  limiting  total  lunar 
stay  time  to  only  22'i  hours,  confirmed  Cliris 
Kraft,  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
director  of  flight  operations.  He  was  ques- 
tioned by  Electronic  News  at  Goddard  Space 
Flight  C.enter  here. 

Mr.  Kraft  confirmed  that  LM  has  a  weight 
problem  and  NASA  is  exploring  all  possible 
avenues  to  cut  weight. 

The  first  unmanned  test  of  the  LM  Is 
slated  in  January  atop  an  uprated  Saturn 
IB.  The  Saturn  has  more  than  enough  power 
to  put  the  t«st  LM  Into  orbit  but  the  crux 
is  weight  limits  on  the  LM  engine. 

development  TKOtTBLES.  TOO 

In  addition,  LM  has  run  into  development 
troubles  as  seriotis  as  the  much  publicized 


Apollo  Command  Module  plight,  knowledge- 
able sources  said.  A  NASA  manned  space- 
flight office  spokesman  denied  that  LM  Is 
encountering  anything  but  routine  problems. 
However,  reliable  sources  said  NASA  had 
dispatched  a  "PhilUps  "  type  task  force  to 
Grumman  Aviation,  Long  Island.  N.Y.  to 
whip  the  LM  program  Into  shape,  as  Gen. 
Samuel  Phillips  did  for  the  Command  Module 
at  North  American  Aviation.  A  similar  re- 
port by  task  force  leader  Russ  Jornavli  of 
MSC  reportedly  made  sweeping  review 
changes. 

The  NASA  spokeman  denied  any  Jornavik 
Report  and  said  NASA  is  doing  nothing  more 
than  normal  contractor  surveillance. 

Sources  also  said  as  late  as  this  spring 
NASA  made  another  survey  of  LM  troubles 
at  Grumman  under  Capt.  Roger  Mlddleton. 
manager  of  Apollo  program  at  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  N.'^SA  said  he  would  survey  Grum- 
man routinely  as  part  of  his  normal  duties. 

A  spokesman  for  Griunman  said  his  firm 
has  checked  and  is  unaware  of  the  NASA 
statement  or  of  Chris  Kraft's  confirmation 
of  the  statement.  He  stated  also  that  Grum- 
man is  unaware  any  task  force  was  sent  to 
investigate  the  Limar  Module's  overweight 
problem. 

A  growing  list  of  I.M  problems  Is  coming 
to  light  as  the  spiicecraft  nears  It  first  test 
flight.  Tank  leaks  have  delayed  the  flight 
twice,  and  as  recently  as  a  month  ago  NASA 
went  out  to  a  second  contractor.  North  Amer- 
ican Rocketdyne  Division,  for  a  fuel  injec- 
tion system  for  LM  when  Bell  Aeroeystems 
ran  Into  dlfflculty. 

Reliability  on  an  order  of  magnitude 
higher  than  Gemini  is  needed  for  aU  Apollo 
systems,  Mr.  Kraft  told  Electronic  Ne-ws  The 
LM  and  other  systems  will  be  committed  to 
an  11 -day  mission  with  abort  times  back  to 
earth  measured  in  days  rather  than  30  min- 
utes from  Gemini  orbits. 

MUST    WORK    PERFECTLY 

In  addition,  the  LM  ascent  must  work 
I)erfectly  to  bring  lunar  astronauts  back  to 
the  mother  command  module  since  ApoUo 
has  no  ability  to  rescue  stranded  astronauts 
from  the  lunar  surface.  The  astronauts  have 
at  the  most  a  7-  to  9-hour  launch  window 
from  the  moon  after  a  22-hour  moon  stay. 
After  that  time,  onboard  oxygen  and  lite 
support  supplies  are  exhausted 

Weight  continues  the  most  glaring  LM 
problem,  all  sources  agreed.  The  LM  config- 
uration locked  up  years  ago  the  available 
fuel  tank  for  the  spacecraft  so  np  TUrther 
engine  power  Is  open  to  offset  Increasing 
weight. 

The  onlv  answer  is  a  persplcaclotis  whit- 
tling of  a  pound  here  and  there.  Some 
sources  expect  NASA  to  throw  up  its  hands 
and  Just  off-load  fuel  to  make  up  for  the 
added  weight.  The  lower  fuel  load,  however, 
would  cut  margins  for  the  flight  and  elimi- 
nate some  plane  changes  planned  In  the  LM 
flight,  authoritative  sources  said. 

The  weight  problem  may  likely  scrap  the 
lunar  surface  experiments  package.  The  ex- 
periments package  will  probably  not  be  de- 
ploved  on  the  flrst  lunar  landing,  though  It 
Is  still  planned  to  be  carried,  sources  said. 
NASA  expects  Its  first  landing  astronauts  will 
be  so  busy  adjusting  to  the  moon  that  the 
space  agency  q^ps  not  want  to  tax  them  with 
deplovlng  the  experiments  package.  Sources 
said  It  is  likely  the  package  will  be  scratched 
completely  from  the  first  flight. 

Another  "expendable"  Is  the  lunar  tele- 
vision camera  slated  to  be  carried  by  astro- 
nauts Since  it  is  such  a  huge  power  drain, 
the  camera  will  be  used  miserly,  but  sources 
said  NASA  publicity  desires  may  try  to  keep 
the  Lunar  TV  aboard  LM  at  all  costs. 

WEIGHT   PROBLEMS  IN   FtrrDBE 

Follow-on  advanced  lunar  missions  face  an 
even  bigger  weight  barrier,  managers  in 
Apollo  work  said.  Longer  lunar  stay  times  will 
need  more  battery  power  and  Ufe  support  ex- 
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pendables.  More  sophisticated  lunar  experi- 
ments and  lunar  maneuvering  units  will  eat 
up  weight  In  huge  chunks. 

An  extended  LM  Is  not  on  the  horizon  at 
this  time  so  something  must  give  on  the  cur- 
rent LM  version  to  make  way  for  advanced 
mission  gear,  sources  said.  One  possible  plan 
under  study  Is  cutting  back  the  lunar  landing 
crew  of  foliowon  missions  to  a  single  astro- 
naut a  rellaole  source  said. 

NASA  is  also  hoping  that  some  of  the  elab- 
orate redundant  LM  systems  built  Into  the 
nrsi  model  for  extreme  safety  can  be  modified 
to  save  weight  especially  as  the  space  agency 
gains  experience  and  confidence  on  the  moon. 

NASA  has  no  plans  to  switch  from  bat- 
teries to  fuel  cells.  Although  the  fuel  cell 
Itself  Ifi  a  much  smaller,  lighter  system  The 
associated  plumbing  adds  weight  and  would 
force  extensive  redesign  of  the  LM. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MAX  M.  KAMPEL- 
MAN  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
revealed  that  President  Johnson's  nomi- 
nee as  Chairman  of  the  new  City  Council 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Max  M.  Kampel- 
man.  is  a  director  of  a  Minneapolis  com- 
pany that  has  obtained  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  nearly 
$4  million  in  a  scheme  to  unload  worn- 
out  and  obsolete  gearmaking  machinery 
at  the  exp)ense  of  American  taxpayers. 
Kampelman,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  conscientious  objector  in  'World 
War  II  who.  after  the  shooting  ended  in 
Korea,  manipulated  a  commission  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  'When  the  war  in 
■Vietnam  was  expanded  he  tossed  up  his 
commission  in  the  Marines. 

Between  times,  he  says  he  was  "associ- 
ated" with  former  Senator  Hxjmphrey 
and  he  was  a  pal  of  the  notorious  Bobby 
Baker,  who  was  a  protege  of  former  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Kampelman 
was  an  official  of  the  D.C.  National  Bank 
when  it  handed  the  highflying  Bobby 
Baker  an  unseciu-ed  loan  of  $125,000. 

The  machinery  deal  was  a  rather  com- 
plex operation.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  one 
that  allegedly  hoodwinked  the  AID  hand- 
out artists.  But  thanks  to  the  General 
Accoiintlng  Office,  we  have  a  reasonably 
complete  picture  of  what  happened. 

This  wheeler-dealer  operation  involves 
Napco  Industries.  Inc..  of  Minneapolis — 
of  which  the  President's  nominee  is  a 
director— and  Napco  Bevel  Gear  of  India. 
Ltd.— a  firm  that  was  established  to  buy 
Napco  Industry's  Detroit  bevel  gear  divi- 
sion, which  was  losing  money  hand  over 
fist 

Kampelman  was  one  of  the  original 
directors  of  Napco  Bevel  Gear  of  India. 
Ltd..  which  obtained,  first,  a  $2,300,000 
loan  from  the  foreign  aid  outfit  to  buy 
the  equipment,  much  of  it  obsolete,  and 
subsequently  two  other  AID  loans  in 
rupees  of  $840,000  each. 

It  was  on  July  27.  1962,  that  AID  made 
the  $2,300,000  loan  to  Napco  Bevel  Gear 
of  India.  Ltd..  to  help  that  company  buy 
the  gear  manufacturing  machinery  of  a 
division  of  Napco  Industries.  Inc..  of 
Minneapolis. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note 


that  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
its  report,  states: 

Napco  Industries.  In  addition  to  being  paid 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  was  issued  37.5 
percent  of  the  Initial  issue  of  capital  stock 
of  NBGI  (Napco  Bevel  Gear  of  India),  worth 
about  $1  million. 

Accordiiig  to  GAO: 

AID  made  the  loan  in  1962.  on  the  basis 
of  statements  in  NBGl's  application  setting 
forth  the  conclusions  formulated  by  Napco 
Industries  and  NBGI  that  the  project  was 
feasible:  that  the  plant  could  be  moved.  In- 
stalled and  undergoing  test  runs  within  a 
period  of  13  months,  and  that  the  various 
gears  planned  for  production  would  have  a 
ready    market    within    India    and    abroad. 

But  in  an  annual  report  to  stockhold- 
ers, on  April  20,  1965.  in  explaining  the 
subsequent  delay  in  getting  this  Indian 
operation  going.  Napco  Industries  said, 
in  part: 

Commencing  four  years  ago.  our  gear  man- 
ufacturing division  became  Increasingly  trou- 
blesome— creating  losses  that  at  times  more 
than  consumed  the  profits  of  the  healthy 
divisions  ...  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  facilities  of  our  Detroit  Bevel  Gear 
plant  In  Detroit  would  be  excess  to  our  needs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  states 
that  at  the  time  of  the  $2,300,000  loan, 
AID  officials  knew  the  gear  machinery 
"would  require  reconditioning"  before 
shipment  to  India.  Although  AID  had 
this  knowledge  in  1962,  its  officials  did 
not  inspect  the  equipment  until  January 
1965,  at  which  time  one  of  AID's  engi- 
neers 'confirmed  that  the  equipment  re- 
ceived in  India  had  not  been  recondi- 
tioned and  that  much  of  it  could  not  be 
reconditioned  and  was  little  more  than 
junk." 
The  engineer  also  found  that: 
The  tools  received  In  India  were  used  for 
making  gears  for  United  States  motor  vehi- 
cles constructed  on  the  United  States  sys- 
tem of  measurem'?nt,  but  were  to  be  used 
for  making  gears  for  Indian  motor  vehicles 
constructed   on   the  British  metric   system. 

The  GAO  further  says: 

Moreover.  In  September  1962.  or  about  one 
year  before  AID  actually  disbursed  any  of  the 
loan  funds.  AID  received  specific  allegations 
from  one  of  the  prospective  Indian  stock- 
holders that  the  equipment  was  substantially 
worn  out  and  was  overpriced. 

Despite  these  circumstances  which.  In  our 
opinion,  should  have  raised  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  project. 
/JD  continued  with  the  financing  of  the 
project  as  originally  planned. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  these 
aid  loans  were  made.  Max  M.  Kampel- 
man was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Napco  Bevel  Gear  of  India,  Ltd., 
along  with  Max  E.  Rappaport,  who  was 
president  of  Napco  Industries,  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis. 

Since  that  time,  Kampelman  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Napco  Industries,  Inc..  of  Mlrme- 
apolis. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that 
during  the  early  stages  of  this  deal.  Wil- 
liam S  Gaud,  now  the  Administrator  of 
AID.  was  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Material  Resources  for  Southeast  Asia, 
and  Herbert  J.  Waters,  a  former  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  was  AID'S  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Material  Resources. 


To  recapitulate  briefly,  Kampelman 
and  associates  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  original  AID  loan  of  $2,300,000  so 
they  quickly  extracted  from  the  foreign 
aiders  an  additional  $1,680,000  in  rupees 
by  obtaining  two  identical  loans,  one  on 
July  31.  1963.  and  the  other  on  August 
27.  1964.  This  made  a  grand  total  of  $3.- 
980.000  in  loans  to  finance  the  unloading 
on  India  of  gear  production  machinery, 
a  substantial  part  of  which,  according  to 
GAO  and  others,  was  either  worn  out.  ob- 
solete, junk,  or  otherwise  unusable. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  said 
that  at  the  time  of  its  inspection: 

Production  had  rep>ortedly  been  substan- 
tially limited  to  Mercedes  crown  wheel  and 
pinion  gears  for  which  there  was  no  ready 
market. 

In  Februar>'  1966.  the  plant  was  out  of 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  investigation  and 
report,  this  deal  reeks  of  incompetence 
or  fraud  or  both.  In  any  event  it  is  a 
poor  recommendation  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  President  Johnson  of  Max  M. 
Kampelman  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
City  Council  of  Washington.  D.C.  and  I 
again  call  for  an  immediate  and  thorough 
investigation  of  his  activities. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  gen- 
tleman accusing  the  nominee  of  dis- 
honesty? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  let  the  statement 
stand  and  let  the  gentleman  make  his 
own  deduction. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman accusing  AID  officials  of  dis- 
honesty'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  I  would  let  the 
statement  stand. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  statement,  as  I 
understood  it.  was  they  were  accused  of 
incompetency  or  fraud.  Was  the  allega- 
tion directed  at  the  AID  officials  or  the 
nominee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
question  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  concluding  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  were,  in  his  terms,  that 
the  deal  reeked  of  incompetency  or  fraud. 
Were  those  allegations  directed  at  the 
nominee  or  AID  officials? 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  directed  at  any- 
one to  whom  they  properly  apply. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  to  whom  he  thinks  they  properly 
belong? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  a  lot  of  indi- 
viduals involved  in  this  matter.  If  the 
gentleman  desires  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  subject— and  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  now  acquainted  with  it — he  can  send 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  get 
its  report  for  September  1967.  dealing 
with  this  subject,  and  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  spend  some  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  discussing  this  with  him.  but  I 
would  rather  the  gentleman  would  be 
enlightened  on  the  subject  before  we  get 
Into  a  discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  attempting  to  be 
enlightened  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  IN  OPPOSITION 

TO  VESTING  TITLE  TO  THE  OCEAN 

FLOOR  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr     WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Rhode  Island   (Mr.  St  Germain] 

may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 

in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  a  move- 
ment to  confer  title  to  the  ocean  floor  to 
the  United  Nations  for  to  do  so  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  proclaimed  policy 
of  this  Nation  and  would  be  extremely 
foolish.  . 

In  1945  President  Truman,  realizing 
the  growing  value  and  future  needs  of 
the  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
made  the  following  proclamation : 

Having  concern  for  the  urgency  of  conserv- 
ing and  prudently  utilizing  Its  natural  re- 
sources, the  government  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
regards  the  natiual  resources  of  the  subsoil 
and  seabed  of  the  Continental  Shelf  beneath 
the  high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction 
and  control. 

The  ocean  floor.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
waters  above  it  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  this  Nation  which,  presently,  is  just 
beginning  to  formulate  much  needed 
oceanographic  programs  that  will  unlock 
some  of  the  treasures  that  the  ocean  and 
ocean  floor  holds  for  us. 

Ultimately,  perhaps,  it  may  be  best  to 
vest  title  to  the  ocean  floor  in  the  United 
Nations  but  to  do  so  at  this  time  would 
indeed  be  a  serious  and  most  unfortunate 
mistake. 

Many  advancements  in  oceanography 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  by  this 
Nation  and  the  future  appears  bright. 
Such  schools  as  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  have  made  great  strides  in  pro- 
viding us  with  more  knowledge  in  the 
vital  field  of  oceanography.  If  we  con- 
tinue in  the  same  vein,  this  Nation  will 
once  again  take  its  rightful  place  in  the 
world  fishing  industry  and  will  lead  the 
world  in  oceanography,  a  field  which 
holds  more  potential  for  us  than  outer 
space. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  jpint  resolution  which 
expresses  the  opposition  of  the  Congress 
to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
United  Nations. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  'URGES 
ENACTMENT  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  MAKE  COLUMBUS  DAY  A  NA- 
TIONAL LEGAL  HOLIDAY 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5  on  behalf 


of  H.R.  3891  which  I  introduced  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  legal  holiday. 
As  all  of  us  know,  the  other  body  in 
the  88th  Congress  passed  this  legislation, 
but  the  bill  died  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Now,  4  years  have  passed, 
and  the  House  has  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  the  other  body  did  4  years  ago  and 
pass  this  legislation  In  order  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  legal  holiday. 
This  year,  in  1967.  we  celebrate  the 
475th  anniversary  of  the  great  voyage 
that  Columbus  made  to  the  new  con- 
tinent. Tills  historic  voyage  was  respon- 
sible for  the  discovery  of  North  and  South 
America. 

It  is  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere that  are  maintaining  peace  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  that  are  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  that  are  fight- 
ing totalitarianism  and  communism  so 
that  people  can  live  in  the  image  of  their 
Creator— as  free  people  with  free  govern- 
ments. 

My  testimony  follows: 
Testimont  of  Hon.  Frank  Anntjnzio.  of 
Illinois.  Before  House  Jut>ici.^rt  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5.  ON  Legislation  To  Make  Co- 
LUMBVS  Day  a  National  Leg.\l  Holidat. 
October  4.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
other  distinguished  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  the  opportunity  provided  me 
to  appear  here  this  morning  to  testily  on  be- 
half of  my  bill.  H.R.  3891.  which  would  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  legal  holiday. 

Many  of  mv  Colleagues  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress have  Joined  me  In  introducing  Identical 
legislation  in  order  to  honor  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, the  great  Italian  navigator  who  dis- 
covered America  in  1492,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  thev.  too.  recognize  the  pressing  need 
for  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Thirtv-elght  States  have  already  declared 
Columbus  Dav  a  legal  holiday,  but  national 
recognition  of  Christopher  Columbus'  mo- 
mentous discovery  has  been  withheld  all 
these  manv  vears.  It  is  Indeed  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Stat.es  Congress  to 
withhold  this  national  recognition,  particu- 
larly when  we  realize  that  the  development 
of  o'ur  great  countrv.  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  re- 
sulted from  Columbus'  discovery. 

Almost  every  country   in  South  America, 
and  parts  of  Canada,  observe  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national   holiday.  Yet  we  ourselves  re- 
frain from  observing  this  holiday  on  a  na- 
tional level.  TT   .»  J 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  in  the  United 
States  do  not  celebrate  Columbus  Day  as  a 
national  legal  holiday,  for  If  we  did.  we  could 
loin  hands  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
South  America  In  a  Joint  celebration  of  the 
one  event  which  holds  such  profound  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us   Perhaps,  by  extending  our 
hand  in  friendship  and  by  celebrating  this 
holiday  together,  we  could  create  a  more  hos- 
pitable atmosphere  for  settling  some  of  the 
vital   social   and   economic   problems   which 
confront  us.  ^     ^. 
Of   all  the   outstanding  men  whose  deeds 
have    made    an   imperishable    record    In    the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women  tlirough 
the  ages   it  Is  Columbus  whose  fame  will  last 
forever     Perhaps    his    achievement    Is    more 
meaningful   for   us   today   than   It   was   for 
previous    generations,    because    we    face    the 
vastness  of  outer  space  in  the  same  way  that 
Columbus    faced    the    expanse    of    the    im- 
charted  ocean. 

Despite  all  obstacles  and  hazards,  despite 
primitive  navigational  equipment,  this  great 
Italian    found   land   and   achieved   the  most 


spectacular  and  Important  geographical  dis- 
covery In  the  history  of  our  planet. 

The  qualities  tliat  made  Columbus  great — 
stubborn  persistence  despite  discouragement 
and  danger.  Indomitable  will,  faith  In  God, 
and  absolute  fearlessness — are  qualities 
which  our  early  settlers  possessed,  which 
our  courageous  pioneers  demonstrated  as 
they  opened  up  the  'West,  and  which  our 
great  industrialists  and  labor  leaders  have 
used  In  building  the  successful  economic 
enterprises  and  achieving  the  remarkable  in- 
dustrial advances  that  have  made  our  coun- 
try the  greatest  nation  In  the  world. 

Today,  we  have  more  people  employed  than 
at  any  time  In  our  history,  our  country  is 
enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  we  have  ever 
known.  Our  gross  national  product  Is  over 
S740  biUlon  and  by  1972  It  Is  predicted  that 
our  gross  national  product  will  exceed  »1 
trillion. 

In  this  era  of  prosperity  and  progress.  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  those  who 
would  oppose  making  Columbus  Day  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday  on  the  basis  that  It  would 
cost  too  much  money  to  close  our  Govern- 
ment offices,  our  schools,  our  banks,  and  other 
public  places.  When  one  takes  Into  considera- 
tion the  great  prosperity  in  our  country,  and 
our  constantly  growing  and  expanding  econ- 
omy, this  excuse  of  cost  becomes  weak,  flimsy, 
and  Ineffective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  magnificent  courage 
and  boundless  imagination  of  Coluinbus 
made  possible  the  discovery  of  our  country^ 
where  today  the  greatest  democracy  ever 
known  to  man  is  flourishing.  His  Indomitable 
spirit  has  become  a  part  of  us  and  our  wfcy  of 
Ufe  Todav.  our  astronauts  who  explore  outer 
space  are  manifesting  the  same  dauntless 
spirit  that  Columbus  demonstrated  when  he 
sailed  an  uncharted  and  trackless  ocean  to 
find  America. 

Our  debt  to  Columbus  Is  profound,  for  his 
discoverv  marked  the  actual  beginning  of 
our  cultAire  and  our  country  No  longer  can 
we  denv  him  national  recognition. 

The  other  body,  during  the  88th  Congress, 
recognized  this  debt,  and  In  an  effort  to  give 
Colvunbus  the  recognition  he  justly  de- 
serves, p.issed  on  August  15.  1964.  a  bill  in- 
troduced bv  Senator  J  Caleb  Boggs,  of  Del- 
aware, to  make  Coltmibus  Day  a  national 
legal  holiday.  Unfortunately,  this  bill  never 
came  t«  tlie  floor  of  the  House  for  action, 
and  died  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
when  the  88th  Congress  expired. 

Today.  In  these  hearings  before  this  dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  follow  the  commendable  lead 
of  the  other  bodv  and  take  positive  action 
on  legislation  to  make  Columbus  Day  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday.  Only  by  doing  so  can 
our  debt  to  Columbus  be  adequately  paid. 

My  files  contain  many,  many  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  varlotis  organizations 
and  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life  urging 
that  Columbus  Day  be  made  a  national  legal 
holldav  In  order  to  provide  the  Members  of 
this  Subcommittee  with  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  some  of  these  letters.  I  would  like 
to  have  them  Included  In  my  testimony  and 
made  a  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  hear- 
ing The  letters  from  The  United  Italian- 
American  Organizations,  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  m  America,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vir- 
ginia Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America,  the 
Lodge  No  53  Italo  American  National  Union 
of  Gary,  Indiana,  the  Modugno  Recreational 
Social  Club  of  Gary,  Indiana,  the  Calumet 
Chapter  of  American  Italian  Societies  of 
East  Chicago.  Indiana,  the  Italian-American 
Women's  Club  of  Lake  C^Dunty,  Indiana,  the 
Consolidated  Italo-Amertcans.  The  Italo- 
Amerlcans  National  Union,  and  from  Mr. 
Alfred  P  Adamo  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  appear 
following  mv  statement. 

I  feel  that  the  hearings  this  year  are  being 
held  at  a  most  appropriate  time  of  the  year 
as  the  475th  anniversary  of  Columbus'  dls- 
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covery  of  America  approaches.  There  Is  no 
better  time  than  now  to  take  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  before  this 
Subcommittee. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  legUlatlon 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  Subcommittee  will  find  It 
possible  to  act  favorably  In  order  that  this 
long  overdue  recognition  can  be  extended  to 
the  great  Italian  navigator  who  made  the 
most  Important  geographical  discovery  in 
modern  history. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation to  all  the  Members  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee and  to  the  distinguished  Chairman,  Hon- 
orable B>Ton  Rogers,  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  and  to  express  my  views  to  you. 

United    Italian-American 

Organizations, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Anntjnzio, 
Con^essman  of  the  Seventh  District. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  members  of  the 
United  Italian-American  Organizations, 
known  as  Unltamo,  have  been  following  your 
progress  and  your  set  backs.  In  getting  legis- 
lation to  make  Columbus  Day  a  Legal  Holi- 
day. We  have  supported  you  ever  since  you 
first  Introduced  It  to  Congress.  Again,  we 
the  members  of  Unltamo,  support  you  In 
getting  Columbus  Day  a  Legal  Holiday.  Un- 
fortunately, that  It  died  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  unfair,  that  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

All  of  the  affiliated  Societies,  of  Unltamo, 
urge  you  to  continue  to  fight  for  this  legis- 
lation and  get  all  the  members  of  the  House. 
to  vote  on  this.  We  are  confident,  that  you 
■  will  not  rest,  until  Columbus  Is  recognized. 
In  closing,  may  we  wish  you  well,  and 
may  God  give  you  the  necessary  strength 
and  wisdom  to  bring  this  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Fred  Parisi,  President. 
Joseph   A.   Maniscalco, 
Chairmari  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Frank  P.  Pitarro, 

President  Emeritus. 
John  A.  Crocco. 

Public  Relations  Director. 


DETROrr,  Mich., 

August  8, 1967. 

Dear  EorrOR:  Christopher  Columbus  was 
ridiculed  In  1486  by  the  Erudites  of  Sala- 
manca In  Spain,  when  he  tried  to  convince 
them  that  the  earth  was  round. 

Columbus,  a  man  of  wisdom,  imagination 
and  sincerity,  had  great  faith  In  God  and  his 
fellow  men — so  therefore,  he  took  great  risk 
In  crossing  the  sea,  and  In  1492  his  wishes 
came  true  when  he  discovered  America.  As 
history  tells  us.  he  was  the  only  man  to  dis- 
cover the  republic  which  is  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Therefore,  38  states  recognize  his  honor 
and  merit  and  have  declared  October  12th 
a  legal  holiday  In  his  honor,  and  celebrate 
this  day  each  and  every  year. 

The  American  people  have  been  disap- 
pointed that  Congress  did  not  recognize  the 
vaiue  and  merits  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  Many  bills  have  been 
Introduced  before  the  United  States  Congress 
but  all  have  died  in  the  Judicial  Committee 
Room.  Therefore,  I  a«k  your  help  in  ur^ng 
your  readers  to  write  to  their  respective  Con- 
gressmen stating  that  the  time  for  this  is 
overdue,  and  that  Congress  should  finally 
honor  Columbiis  as  a  first  citizen  of  our  Re- 
pubUc,  by  making  October  12th  a  National 
Holiday. 

The  honor  should  not  only  be  given  to 
Columbtu  but  to  the  people  of  the  38  states 
which  are  now  legally  honoring  this  great 
soul  of  a  great  navigator,  Christopher  Colum- 
bu;s. 


The  following  38  states  now  celebrate  Oc- 
tober 12th  In  honor  of  Columbus: 

Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas. 

Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota. 

Ohio.   Oklahoma,   Pennsylvania.  Wyoming. 
Rhode    Island,   Texas.    Utah,   Vermont,    Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 
Respectfully, 

ALrHED  P.  Adamo. 

Consolidated  Italo-Americans. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  officers  and  members  of 
"Oonsolidated  Italo-Amertcans.  Inc.."  Brook- 
lyn Headquarters,  extend  to  you  our  greet- 
ings. 

Recently  our  Congressman,  the  Honorable 
Abraham  Multer  from  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Brooklyn,  introduced  a  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.R.  8501)  to  make 
Columbus  Day,  October  12th,  a  legal  holiday. 

We  would  be  remiss  In  our  responsibilities 
as  a  functioning  organization,  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  people,  were  such  an  impor- 
tant Legislative  measure  allowed  to  go  un- 
heralded Into  defeat  due  to  any  lack  of  per- 
tinent action  on  our  part. 

We,  therefore,  shall  defend,  support,  and 
assist,  by  all  means  at  our  disposal.  Its  pas- 
sage Into  law. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  give  twenty-three  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Itall.in  lineage,  residing  throughout 
these  United  States,  a  needed  uplift  In  their 
morale,  and  would  re-afflrm  their  belief  In 
this  system  of  government,  which  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  great  democracy. 

We  further  hope  that  passage  of  this  bill 
might  serve  to  offset  the  defamatory  conno- 
tations which  Invariably  arise  every  time  one 
of  our  people  runs  afoul  of  the  law. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  carefully 
weigh  the  many  merits  offered  by  this  bill  to 
such  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  give  It  your  full  support  when  It 
comes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Gut  GnjLiANO. 

President. 

Crown  Point,  Ind., 

September  29. 1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Annunzio:  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Calumet  Chapter  of  American-Italian 
Societies,   which  Is  self-explanatory. 

Naturally.  I  already  know  yotir  position — 
but  though  you  would  like  to  have  this  for 
your  files  for  added  support. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

S.AM  BUSHEMI. 

Lake  County  Assessor. 

Resolution  of  Calumet  Chapter,  American- 
Italian  Societies.  East  Chicago.  Ind. 

Whereas,  the  Calumet  Chapter  of  Ameri- 
can-Italian Societies  Is  a  council  of  sixteen 
(16)  American-Italian  clubs  In  Lake  County, 
and. 

Whereas,  this  year  there  are  several  bills  In 
the  National  Congress  that  would  make 
Columbus  Day  a  Federal  Legal  Holiday,  and 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  since  Its 
Inception  in  1957  constantly  supported  legis- 
lation to  make  Columbus  Day  a  Federal 
Legal  Holiday,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Judiciary  Sub-Com- 
mittee No.  4,  Congressman  Byron  G.  Rogers 
( Demo. -Colorado) ,  Chairman,  has  formally 
announced  the  scheduling  of  hearlnga  on 
Columbus  Day  bills  on  the  dates  of  Wednes- 


day and  Thursday,  October  4  and  5.  1967  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and. 

Whereas,  the  Board   of  Directors    (which 
Includes  current  and  past  presidents  of  the 
local  American-Italian  Societies)    as.sembied 
In  special  meeting  on  Thtirsday.  September 
28.  1967  to  consider  this  question  again,  and 
Now,     therefore.     Be     it     resolved,     that 
the      Calumet     Chapter,     American-Italian 
Societies  hereby  recommends  to  the  National 
Congress  that  it  pass  this  year  a  bill  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  Federal  Legal  Holiday,  and 
Be    It    further    resolved,    that    copies    of 
this    resolution    be    sent    to:    Congressman 
Byron  G.  Rogers;   Congressman  Frank  An- 
nunzio;    U.S.    Senator    Vance    Hartke;    U.S. 
Senator    Birch    Bayh;    Congressman    Ray   J. 
Madden;  and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Sam  Bushemi, 
Lake  County  Assessor,  and  Past  Pres- 
ident, Calumet  Chapter. 
Attest: 

Mrs.  Anceline  Zimmerman, 

Secretary. 

RESOLtmoN  or  Modccno  Recreational  So- 
cial Club,  Gary,  Lnd. 

Whereas,  the  Modugno  Recreational  So- 
cial Club  of  Gary,  Indiana, 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  since  its 
Inception  In  1957  constantly  supported  leg- 
islation to  make  Columbus  Day  a  Federal 
Legal  Holiday,  and 

Whereas,  this  year  are  several  bills  In  the 
National  Congress  that  would  make  Colum- 
bus  Day  a   Federal   Legal   Holiday,   and 

Whereas,  the  House  Judiciary  Sub-Com- 
mlttee  #4,  Congressman  Byron  G.  Rogers 
( demo-Colorado ) ,  Chairman,  has  formally 
announced  the  scheduling  of  hearings  on 
Columbus  Day  bills  on  the  dates  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  October  4  and  5,  1957  in 
Washington.   D.C.  and, 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  (which 
Includes  current  and  past  presidents  of  the 
local  American  Thursday.  September  28, 
1967  to  consider  this  question  again  and. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Calumet  Chapter,  American-Italian  Socie- 
ties hereby  recommends  to  the  Natlon.il 
Congress  that  it  pass  this  year  a  bill  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  Legal  Holiday,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to:  Congressman  Byron 
G.  Rogers;  Congressman  Frank  Annuzlo; 
U.  S.  Senator  Vance  Hartke;  U  8.  Senator 
Birch  Bayh:  Congressman  Ray  J.  Madden; 
and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Emilio  J.  Ottomanelli, 

President. 

Principessa  Maria  Di  Piemonte. 
Lodge  No.  53,  Italo  American 
National  Union. 

Gary,  lnd.,  September  30, 1967. 
Congressman  FIiank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Anntjnzio:  On  behalf 
of  the  Principessa  Maria  di  Piemonte  Lodge 
No.  53  of  the  Italo  American  National  Union, 
I  wish  to  add  our  support  for  legislation  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  National  Legal  Holi- 
day. Our  Lodge  has  a  membership  of  100 
and  has  been  In  existence  since  1930. 

Your  favorable  support  of  this  legislation 
will  be  grantly  appreciated.  Thanking  you, 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Anceline  Casale, 

President. 

resolttion  of  the  grand  lodge  ot  virginia, 
Order  Sons  ot  Italy  in  America,  in  Rich- 
mond. ON  June  17,  1967 
Re  Designation  by  act  of  Congress  of  Oc- 
tober 12  as  a  national  holiday. 
Whereas,  Christopher  Columbus,  the  great 
Genovese    navigator,    has   always    been    rec- 
ognized in  responsible  Intellectual  circles  as 
the  true  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  and 
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Whereas,  from  the  very  inception  of  our 
great  Republic,  it  has  been  the  fashion  and 
tradition  to  honor  the  memory  of  Columbus 
so  that  the  Founding  Fathers  often  referred 
to  the  Republic  as  'Columbia."  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
waning  of  patriotic  ferver  and  a  tendency 
to  gloss  over  the  achievements  of  the  great 
historical  figure. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Virginia.  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America, 
place  Itself  on  record  to  reaffirm  the  collective 
desire  of  its  members  that  our  nation  per- 
petuate its  debt  of  gratituue  to  the  memory 
of  Christopher  Columbus  officially  by  Act  of 
Congress  by  designating  October  12  of  each 
vear  as  'Columbus  Day."  a  national  holiday 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  everlasting  glory  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee  make  known 
this  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon 
B  Johnson,  by  sending  a  letter  to  him  com- 
municating the  contents  of  this  resolution 
and  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all 
lUllan-Amerlcan  Congressmen  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Frank  J.  Filippone. 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 

Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America. 

White  Plains,  N.Y.,  March  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Re:  Columbus  Day— National  Holiday. 

Dear  Congressman  Annunzio:  On  behalf 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  seeking 
the  passage  of  a  bill  making  Columbus  Day 
a  National  Holiday. 

Over  the  years  a  great  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  been  slowly 
rallvlng  to  the  cause.  It  appears  that  this 
year  may  be  the  time  to  look  for  success. 

Our  own  State  Legislature  has  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  release  a  resolution  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  declare 
Columbus  Dav  a  National  Holiday.  I  have 
written  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  (As- 
semblvman  Travia— who  Is  also  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee),  imploring 
him  to  have  the  resolution  released  from 
Committee.  State  Senator  Anderson  has  also 
assured  me  he  will  do  his  best.  Other  repre- 
sentatives from  Westchester  County  have 
indicated  they  will  support  the  measure.  Our 
two  Congressmen  from  Westchester — Otting- 
er  ano  Held— will,  I  am  sure,  also  go  along. 
Accordingly,  we  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  continue  to  support 
your  efforts  and  those  of  all  Legis  ators  who 
are  working  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
goal— to  have  Columbus  Day  Declared  a  Na- 
tional Holiday! 
Good  luck  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely    and    fraterally. 

SALVATOBE  H.  MIGLIACCIO, 

Grand    Venerable. 

Italian-American    Womens    Club 
OF  Lake  County,  Indiana, 

East  Chicago.  Ind. 
On  behalf  of  the  Italian-American    Wom- 
ens Club  of  Lake  County,  Indiana.  I  wish  to 
add  our  supf  jrt  to  make  Columbus  Day,  a 
Federal  Legal  Holiday. 

We  have  a  membership   of   60  ladles.   We 
have  been  in  existence  since  1963. 

Your  favorable  support  of  this  legalization 
win  bp  greatly  appreciated. 
Thanking   you, 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Josephine  Gemicnoki, 

President. 


Resolution  of  Lobge  Cesare  Battisti,  No.  27. 

Italo    American    National    Union,    East 

Chicago,  Ind. 

Whereas,  the  Lodge  Cesare  Battisti,  n.  27, 
of  the  Italo-American  National  Union,  In 
East  Chicago,  Indiana,  Is  composed  of  citizens 
of  Italian  extraction  residing  in  Lake  County, 
Indiana;  and 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  always  been 
In  favor  and  constantly  supported  legislation 
to  make  Columbus  Day  a  Federal  Legal  Holi- 
day, and 

Whereas,  this  year  there  are  several  bills 
in  the  National  Congress  that  would  make 
Columbus  Dav  a  Federal  legal  Holiday,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Judiciary  Sub-Com- 
mittee Si.  Congressman  Byron  G.  Rogers 
( Demo-Colorado ),  Chairman,  has  formally 
announced  the  scheduling  of  hearings  on 
Columbus  Dav  bills  on  the  dates  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  October  4th  and  5th,  1967, 
in  Washington,  DC,  and 

Whereas,  the  officers  of  the  Lodge  Casare 
Battisti  n.27,  Italo  American  National  Union, 
assembled  in  special  meeting  on  Thursday. 
September  28th,  1967  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion again,  and 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Lodge  Casare  Battisti  n.  27  of  the  Italo-Ameri- 
can  National  Union  hereby  recommends  to 
the  National  Cogress  that  it  pass  this  year  a 
bill  to  make  Columbus  Day  a  Federal  Legal 
Holiday,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Byron  G. 
Rogers:  Congressman  Frank  Annunzio;  Con- 
gressman Ray  J.  Madden;  U.S  Senator  Vance 
Hartke;  U.S.  Senator  Birch  Bayh;  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Francis  J.   Gemigneni, 

President. 

Attest:  Richard  McCoy. 

Secretary. 


It  is  heartening  to  look  back  over  the 
last  few  years  and  to  view  the  success  of 
other  programs  started  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  joined  by  private  industries 
with  a  .social  awareness  of  the  domestic 
problems  which  face  our  Nation  today. 

For  several  years  now  some  of 
Americas  largest  corporations  have 
Quietly  and  with  great  modesty  been  op- 
erating highly  successful  centers  where 
thousands  of  unskilled  American  youth- 
so-called  school  dropouts — have  become 
society's  drop-ins. 

The  Nation's  Insurance  industries 
pledi-'ed  billions  of  dollars  to  improve 
urban  areas  that  have  become  blighted 
by  human  neglect  and  an  industrial  so- 
ciety's indifference. 

Private  industry-  is  now  beginning  to 
develop  and  build,  and  also  to  manage, 
public  housing. 

It  ever  an  administration  held  out  the 
hand  of  partnership  and  cooperation  to 
private  enterprise,  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Tennessee  have  a  proud  heritage  in 
things  revolutionary,  and  we  whole- 
heartedly join  with  and  support  the  ad- 
ministration and  industr>-  in  this  truly 
American  enterprise. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  REVOLUTION 

Mr     'WALDIE,    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ft.-LTONl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  many  people,  the  word  "revolu- 
tion" carries  with  it  an  ominous  mean- 
ing   Bloodshed,   anarchy,   starvation,   a 
shredding  of  the  fabric  of  orderly  gov- 
ernment. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
"revolution"  can  be  a  good  word,  a  con- 
structive word,  a  word  that  can  claim  a 
proud  position  in  the  lexicon  of  America's 
growth  as  a  rich  and  free  Nation.  The 
latest  manifestation  of  constructive  rev- 
olution can  be  seen  in  the  dramatic  and 
unprecedented  proposal  of  a  partnership 
between   Government   and   industrj'   to 
bring  education,  jobs,  income,  and  dig- 
nity to  the  slums  of  our  blighted  cities 
and  pockets  of  poverty  in  rural  areas. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  administra- 
tion's recently  announced  plan  to  mobi- 
lize the  resources  of  private  industry  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  find 
jobs  and  provide  job  training  for  thou- 
sands of  America's  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. 

Another  revolutionary  aspect  of  this 
dramatic  undertaking  is  the  formation 
of  a  one-stop,  single-point-of-contact 
office  within  the  Government  and  the 
designation  of  a  leading  industrialist.  Mr. 
William  E.  Zisch,  of  the  Aerojet  General 
Corp.,  to  head  it  up. 


POLISH   WRESTLING   CHAMPION 
PASSES  AWAY 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   I  Mr.  HelstoskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HELSTOSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,   the 
sports  pages  of  nearly  eveiT  large  metro- 
politan newspajxjr  carried  the  storj-.  last 
week,  of  the  passing  away  of  Stanislaus 
Zbvszko  at  the  age  of  88. 

Mr.  Zbyszko  was  a  legend  of  the  wres- 
tling world  at  the  time  when  the  sport 
was  a  test  of  skill  and  strength ;  and  not 
the  theatrical  exhibition  which  this  sport 
has  achieved  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Stanislaus  Zbyszko  was  a 
Pole  bv  birth  and  besides  being  a  well- 
known  sports  figure  of  his  time  was  also 
a  man  of  many  other  talents.  He  had 
degrees  in  law  and  philosophy,  he  pos- 
sessed the  culture  of  a  musician  and  poet, 
and  mastered  11  languages. 

At  one  time  or  another,  he  and  his 
vounger  brother.  Wladek.  toured 
"throughout  the  United  States  and  many 
foreign  coimtries  exhibiting  their  skills 
against  the  strongest  opponents  that 
could  be  found  to  challenge  them.  The 
two  brothers  were  a  drawing  card  in  a 
sport  which  was  not  as  popular  as  many 
of  the  others  which  drew  large  crowds. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  include  an  excellent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday.  September  24.  1967.  on  the 
demise  of  this  great  athlete. 

The  article  follows: 
Stanislaus  Zbyszko  Dies  at  88;  Wrestling 
Champion  in  1920's 
St.  Joseph.  Mo  ,  September  23.— Stanislaus 
Zbyszko.  the  Polish  strongman  who  won  two 
world  wrestling  championships  In  the  days 
when  the  sport  was  a  true  test  of  strength 
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and  skill,  died  yesterday  In  a  hospital  here 
at  the  age  of  88. 

An  articulate  advocate  of  the  old  Greco- 
Roman  style  of  wrestling,  Mr.  Zbyszko  con- 
i ended  that  theatrics  had  no  place  In  the 
r:ng  and  was  bitter  over  the  trend  to  exhibi- 
tionism In  the  List  30  ye:irs. 

He  bs^in  wrestling  in  Poland  at  the  age 
of  15  and  amsssed  a  fortune  of  more  than 
$1  million  prior  to  World  War  I.  But  when 
the  Bolshevtlc  Revolution  broke  out.  he  was 
imprisoned  for  five  years  and  loet  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Zbyszko  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1922  and  won  his  first  world  title  by  defeat- 
ing Joe  Stetcher,  Earl  Caddock  and  Ed 
(Strangler)  Lewis.  He  lost  the  title  in  1923, 
but  regained  It  later  that  year.  He  said  that 
In  3.000  matches  he  had  lost  only  five. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Mr. 
Zbyszko  held  degrees  in  philosophy  and  law. 
He  was  a  musician  and  poet,  could  speak  11 
languages  and  he  appeared  in  a  movie  based 
on  liis  life. 

His  brother.  Wladek,  who  survives  him,  was 
also  a  wrestler.  Stanislaus's  health  began 
falling  two  years  ago,  and  the  brothers  had 
lived  In  a  nursing  home  in  Savannah. 

MOVED  ONCE  INT  HALf  HOUR 

John  Lardner,  the  sports  wTlter,  once  re- 
called; "As  a  boy,  I  saw  Hans  Steinke  and 
Stanislaus  Zbyszko  wrestle  honestly  In  a  hall 
In  Great  Neck,  LI.  At  10:45,  when  my  family 
took  me  home,  without  resistance,  the  pachy- 
derms had  moved  once  in  half  an  hour — 
•when  Stelnke's  noee  twitched." 

The  subsequent  decline  of  wrestling,  the 
bald  and  burly  Mr.  Zbyszko,  wrote  15  years 
ago  to  Arthur  Daley,  sports  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Times: 

"Personally  I  enjoyed  every  wrestling  match 
I  was  in,  regardless  of  whether  I  was  winner 
or  loeer.  The  wonderful  sport  of  wrestling 
was  highly  respected  then  and  surely  It  will 
survive  this  period  of  degradation  and  de- 
ception. It  hurts  me  to  see  it  dragged  in  the 
gutter." 


DID   HIS   SON   DIE   IN   VAIN? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  B.\ring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
a  letter  today  from  a  father  who  lost  his 
son  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  most  thought- 
provoking  letter  and  I  lurge  ray  col- 
leagues to  read  It.  The  father  seeks  an 
answer  from  all  of  us.  Did  his  son  die  in 
vain? 

HUNTINCTON  PABK,  CkLTF., 

October  3.  1967. 
Representative  Walteb  S.  Babing, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.ab  REPREszNTA-nvE  BARING :  I  am  writing 
this  letter  for  my  dead  son  Lieutenant  Den- 
nis W.  Peterson,  U.S.N.,  a  command  hell- 
copter  pilot,  who  was  killed  in  North  Viet- 
nam July  19.  1967. 

It  Is  written  with  hope  and  a  prayer  that 
he  did  not  die  In  vain. 

Dennis  didn't  understand  the  war  and  in 
so  doing  didn't  believe  in  It.  Do  you?  He 
thought  the  war  was  serving  no  useful  pur- 
pose— only  an  endless  waste  of  men  and 
supplies. 

Last  year  after  he  returned  from  his  first 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  he  said.  "Dad.  we're 
not  really  trying  to  win  this  war.  Bombers 
take  off  on  bombing  missions  with  only  a 
half  load  of  bombs.  The  moet  important  tar- 
gets are  not  bombed — secondary  targets  are 


used,  yet  our  men  are  still  sacrificed.  If  we 
wanted  to  stop  the  war.  all  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  the  mining  of  the  har- 
bors of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Every  day  we 
see  Russian  ships  enter  the  ports  loaded  to 
the  gunnels  with  war  supplies  and  leave 
riding  high  and  dry,  yet  we  can't  do  a  single 
thing  to  stop  them.  Boy.  it  sure  Is  a  lousy 
way  to  fight  a  war!" 

Why  is  it  that  our  memories  are  so  short? 
During  the  late  thirties  Germany  could  have 
been  stopped,  but  no,  the  cry  went  out  that 
the  U.S.  should  not  provoke  a  war.  We  kept 
on  sending  steel  to  Japan  even  though  we 
knew  she  was  expanding  her  fleet  of  war- 
ships at  our  expense. 

Now  the  cry  Is  the  same,  only  louder. 
"Don't  make  Red  China  mad.  Be  careful, 
don't  antagonize  Communist  Russia.  Don't 
provoke  a  full  scale  war."  Believe  me,  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  small  war.  The  boys 
who  are  wounded  are  affected  for  Ufe — the 
boys  who  are  killed  are  gone  forever — wasted 
and  sacrificed.  Only  our  best  men  qualify  for 
duty. 

The  big  trouble  with  the  United  States 
and  its  people  is  that  they  want  to  be  the 
"good"  guys.  They  don't  want  to  hurt  any- 
one's feelings. 

Actually  the  attitude  stema  from  the 
home— Mother  and  Father  want  junior  to 
love  them  and  In  so  doing  do  not  demand 
respect.  No  doubt  more  ground  Is  loet  when 
discipline  Is  not  administered.  Gifts  and 
bribes  are  common.  "Be  a  good  boy  and 
Mother  will  buy  you  a  new  toy."  Respect  for 
authority  is  lost.  The  disrespect  that  Is  shown 
to  our  teachers  and  our  {XJllcemen  is  all  too 
common  and  the  dally  newspap)ers  bear  this 
out.  Authority  is  held  in  contempt,  thus 
respect  for  law  and  order  Is  lost. 

The  nation  Is  no  better  trying  to  buy  good- 
will and  respect  by  giving  relief  and  welfare 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Trying  to  buy  re- 
spect through  gifts  has  failed.  People  make 
up  nations  and  consequently  lost  self  respect 
when  they  accept  charity  or  relief. 

The  United  States  Is  not  respected  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  This  disrespect 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  the  US.  vascU- 
lates  rather  than  taking  a  firm  stand  on  world 
Issues.  As  an  example,  take  communism.  How 
is  It  possible  to  be  Involved  In  athletic  con- 
tests and  cultural  exchange  on  one  front. 
business  and  trade  on  another,  and  still  flght 
a  war  on  another?  Two  brothers,  one  an  ath- 
lete and  the  other  a  soldier,  may  both  win 
medals,  however,  the  soldier  must  die  to  win 
his.  Like  Dennis  said.  "What  a  lousy  way  to 
fight  a  war." 

Did  my  son  die  In  vain?  I  feel  I  might  be 
able  to  Justify  hla  death  if  he  had  died 
believing  that  he  was  fighting  a  useful  war — 
one  with  an  objective  and  purpose.  How  am  I 
going  to  explain  this  sacrifice  to  his  children 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now? 

The  best  men  we  have  are  being  killed  and 
wounded  every  day.  Can  this  be  Justified  In 
any  sense  of  the  word?  How  many  more  good 
men  will  be  killed  before  It  is  stopped?  Be- 
lieve me.  I  know  grief.  I've  lost  the  finest  son 
that  any  man  ever  had.  I  grieve  now  for  all 
fathers  who  will  lose  their  sons  If  the  con- 
flict is  allowed  to  continue. 

Now,  now  is  the  time  to  do  something  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  climax.  I  demand  that 
my  government  do  everything  In  Its  power 
to  bring  this  horrible  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion as  quickly  as  possible.  Let's  win  the 
war  and  get  out.  Bring  our  boys  home. 
Sincerely, 

Dudley  H.  Peterson. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  ACT 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  letter  that  was 
addressed  to  myself  and  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Representative  Durward 
G.  Hall. 

The  author  of  this  letter.  Frank  Up- 
man,  Jr.,  is  a  man  that  I  have  known 
for  30  years,  a  man  who  served  on  the 
two  Hoover  Commissions  and  as  a  staff 
director  over  all  of  the  second  Commis- 
sion. 

Frank  Upman  has  long  been  alined 
with  Government  affairs  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  the  contents  of  his  letter  I  feel 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress His  thoughts  are  indicated  in  the 
bulk  of  the  mail  that  I  am  getting  today. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congressman  Walter  S.  Baring, 
Congressman  Ditrwald  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.ar  Walter  and  Doc:  This  Is  likely  to 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  difficult  letter  I've 
ever  undertaken  to  write — yet  It  must  be 
written.  Some,  perhaps  much,  of  what  I  shall 
say  could  well  offend  even  some  of  my 
friends.  Nevertheless,  all  of  it  must  be  said, 
and— while  it  Is  with  malice  of  forethought 
toward  none— It  Is  said  without  excuse  or 
apology. 

The  letter  Is  being  addressed  to  the  two 
of  yoii  as  friends  whom  I  cherish,  and  Con- 
gressmen that  I  hold  in  high  esteem.  In 
ttirn,  it  Is  written  not  so  much  to  you  as 
tlirough  you  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
I  say  not  so  much  to  you  because  I  am  fully 
cognizant  that  each  of  you  have  consistently 
spoken  out  against  the  acts  and  things  which 
bring  us  to  our  present  sorry  State  of  the 
Union. 

As  you  both  are  aware.  I  have  experienced 
extensive  and  quite  varied  exposure  to  Gov- 
ernment and  world  events  pretty  continually 
ever  since  1928 — which  is  a  fair  period  of 
time  by  anybody's  measure.  It  included 
knowing  personally  four  Presidents — with 
Intimate  contact  with  two,  and  long  per- 
sonal association  with  one  right  up  to  the 
time  of  his  passing.  In  addition,  as  perhaps 
Walter  knows  as  well  as  anyone.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  close  association  with 
a  great  many  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  A  number  of  these  developed  Into 
friendships  which  I  have  cherished  during 
the  years. 

All  of  which  I  feel  contributed  to  my  ac- 
quiring a  greater  and  more  meaningful  un- 
derstanding of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government — the  "American  Republic."  And, 
believe  me  gentlemen  It  was  something  to 
cherish,  something  to  sing  about,  to  be  proud 
of,  and  fight  for  when  necessary.  It  was  not 
perfect  bv  a  damn-sight — no  fool's  Utopia,  or 
fabian  liberal's  dream.  Yet.  It  was  the  great- 
est dream  ever  put  into  practice  by  man— 
the  best  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
far  better  than  anything  man  shall  ever  flrd, 
or  think  he  finds  in  space. 

I  say  was  because  this  Is  no  longer  true. 
Now,  as  an  American  who  once  walked  proud- 
ly, I  am  forced  to  hang  my  head  In  shame  and 
despair  as  I  daily  see  our  cities  plundered, 
burned  and  destroyed.  My  heart  Is  filled  with 
bitter  anger  that  my  government  condones 
this  and  even  alibis  for  those  who  do  it- 
while,  at  the  same  time,  fighting  a  war  of  at- 
trition In  Vietnam— a  war  which  It  refuses 
to  fight  to  win.  Yes,  for  the  first  time  In  my 
life.  I  am  ashamed  to  call  myself  an  American. 

How  has  all  this  come  about? 

It  has  come  to  be  because  we — the  people — 
listened  to  false  prophets,  who  misled  us  and 
then  caused  us,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
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tory  to  cringe  and  draw  back  in  fear.  Ever 
since  then  we  as  a  people— Including  the 
congress,  as  the  peoples  representatives- 
have  been  prime  subjects  of  naUonal  black- 
mall. 
Who  is  to  blame? 

We  are  to  blame,  every  one  of  us.  Every 
r  t  zen  who  existed  in  a  state  of  apathy  while 
the  government  stole  his  birthright  piece  by 
Diece  and  then  sold  it  for  a  cup  of  political 
porridge.  A  pon-ldge  which  has  now  turned  to 
rsteaming  caldron  of  rancid  stew. 

With  further  regard  to  the  how's  and  the 
who's  It  Is  wise  to  remember  that— in  politics 
and  diplomacv,  as  in  war,  it  is  the  act  and  the 
result  of  that  act  which  counts,  not  the  mo- 
tive For  motive  is  Important  only  in  meting 
out  punifihment,  not  in  assessing  error.  Per- 
haps  Bome  who  have  sheltered  or  carried  the 
vorch  for  Communists,  both  In  and  out  of 
government  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  did 
^  for  reasons  which  we  might  respect.  But 
there  should  be  only  anger  and  scorn  for  the 
strategy  of  "False  Liberalism"  wWch  defends 
toe  mftlve  by  denying  that  the  overt  act  was 
committed. 

Today,  we  can  no  longer  deny— even  to  our- 
«.lvS-that  the  overt  acts  exist.  They  are 
to«r^iivlng,  burning,  terrible  things  for 
^e^one  to  see  and  feel.  Now,  it  is  solely  a 
TueTtlon  Of  the  -'Safety  of  the  llople^Tn^ 
saving  of  the  RepubUc  nojc— at  whatever 
Sl^with  no  further  appeasement  or  ac- 
ceDtance  of  blackmaU.  Otherwise  our  coun- 
^7,^  horned,  our  families  and  many  of  our 
lives  are  lost.  ,  ,  ,„, 

While  we  must  aU  share  In  the  blame  for 
thrdLgrace  which  has  befallen  this  once 
proud  land  of  ours,  if  we  are  to  Proniptly 
6ton  the  overt  acts  and  repair  the  damage 
a^ea^y  done,  we  must  unhesitatingly  p  ace 
toe  flnKer  of  guilt  on  those  who  committed 
toe  oveft  act^Not  only  those  who  held  the 
gun  or  the  firebrand-but  those  who  handed 
theiii  the  gun.  or  firebrand.  For  history  shows 
that  men  and  nations  learn  by  their  mistakes, 
but  only  If  they  recognize  them  as  such. 

As  to  the  riots,  the  burning,  the  looting  of 
our  cities— It  Is  natural  to  think  first  in 
terms  of  the  Stokely  Carmichaels  the  Rap 
Brown's  and  the  Martin  Luther  King  s  Just 
to  mention  a  few.  And  mind  you.  one  is 
Just  as  bad  as  the  other— they  merely 
operate  In  different  ways.  However,  they  are 
all  from  the  same  cloth  and— like  pup- 
pets—pulled  bv  the  same  strings.  They  are 
the  scum  on  the  caldron  of  our  rancid  stev;, 
and  of  course  they  should  be  quickly  and 
severely  dealt  with.  Which  is  something  our 
government  leaders  can  do  anytime  they 
mount  the  courage  of  a  field  mouse  on  the 
lam.  Their  refusal  to  do  so  is  tampering 
with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  may  al- 
ready be  responsible  for  the  death  of  scores 
of  Innocent  people. 

It  U  suicidal  to  longer  Ignore,  or  excuse 
the  extent  to  which  the  acts  of  government, 
and  the  statements  of  high  government  of- 
ficials have  helped  to  provide  the  climate 
which  spawned  and  nurtured  the  likes  of 
Brown,  Carmichael  and  King.  Without  these 
none  of  them  would  have  dared  to  preach 
violence,  or  commit  their  acts  of  Insurrec- 
tion and  treason. 

As  an  example  of  such  a  statement  by  a 
high  government  official,  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  speech  which  President  Johnson 
made  from  tlie  south  lawn  of  the  White 
House,  August  3,  1965  when  he  said.  .  .  . 
"Free  speech,  free  press,  free  religion,  the 
right  of  free  assembly,  yes  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, the  right  to  buy  ads.  and  to  have  sit- 
ins,  teach-ins  and  parades  and  marches  and 
demonstrations — well  they're  still  radical 
Ideas.  And  so  is  the  principle  of  equal 
dignity,  ...  I  hope  that  you  will  go  out 
Into  the  hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses 
and  blow  the  bugles  and  teU  them  that  the 
hour  has  arrived  and  their  day  Is  here;  that 
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we  are  on  the  march  against  the  ancient 
enemies  and  we  are  going  to  be  successful  " 
Six  days  later  we  had  the  Watts  riots  and 
we've  had  a  s-urge  of  rioting,  burning,  killing 
and  looting  ever  since.  In  1966  almost  3  Vj  mil- 
lion senous  crimes  were  reported.  It  is  es- 
timated tliey  viiU  run  well  over  4  million  in 
1967.  And  tnese  are  entirely  apart  from  the 
riots,  which  this  year  have  already  hit  63 
ciUes  and  towns — some  two,  three  and  four 
times. 

No  amount  of  spending  on  the  multitude 
of  so-called  "War  on  Poverty"  programs,  for 
any  other  government  programs,  will  ever 
restore  law  and  order  In  our  nation.  Quite  to 
to  the  contrary,  these  programs,  these  ex- 
penditures and  these  give-aways  merely  add 
luel  to  the  fires,  and  often  directly  provide 
the  funds  needed  for  the  riots.  Instead  of 
free-loading  and  arming  those  who  do  the 
rloUng,  we  should  arm  the  police.  National 
Guard  and  r^ulax  soldiers  whom  we  caU 
upon  to  stop  the  rioting. 

Today,  the  present  administration  lias 
reached  the  lowest  rating  with  the  people  of 
any  in  our  history.  Also,  the  feeUng  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  runs  much 
deeper  than  a  matter  of  rating.  It  implies 
disgust,  and  a  complete  lack  of  either  respect, 
or  trust  for  the  President  and  those  who 
serve  him.  Further,  this  disrespect  and  lack 
of  faith  is  openly  expressed  not  only  as  to 
the  President,  but  as  to  the  Vice-President 
and  oUier  lop  officials.  Those  most  often 
Included  by  name  are  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Attorney  General. 

As  a  result  the  people  are  today  looking  to 
the  Congress  as  never  before.  They  are  des- 
perately hoping  the  Congress  will  stop  being 
a  rubber  stan-»p  and  fully  reclaim  the  powers 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  the  mood  of  the  people  may 
fast  be  approaching  the  point  where,  Lf  the 
Congress  does  not  do  bo,  the  people  may 
theiuselves.  The  people  are  fed  up  with  half 
truths,  bureaucratic  gobble-dy-gook  and  Just 
plain  Ues.  They  are  fed  up  with  the  rioting 
at  home,  and  failure  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  people  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Congress  will  reassert  itself 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  save  the 
Republic.  And  save  It  we  must,  my  friends, 
for  the  great  common-sense  and  unique  qual- 
ities embodied  in  the  American  constitu- 
uonal  system  are  truly  a  heritage  too  precious 
to  lose. 

With  warm  regards,  and  best  wishes  to  you 
both, 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Upman.  Jr. 


Mr.  DORN. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizK)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: J 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

(The  following  Member  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waldie)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  Uie  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  4.  1967. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  853.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 


AD  J  OURNMENT 

Mr.  •WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
pjn.) ,  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  October 
9,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalls  Tribes 
of  Indians  In  Claims  Commission  docket  No. 
237.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  735). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Kupferman 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Abends > .  for  Mon- 
day, October  16,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unariimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Gross, 
today,  for  30  minutes;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in   the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 

was  granted  to: 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
BvMr.  BOLAND; 
HR  13338    A  bill  to  amend   section  2(3) 
and    section    8c(6i(I)    of    the    Agricultural 
Marketing     Agreement     Act     of     1937      as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
BvMr.  BUSH: 
H  R  13339.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2204  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a   method   for   the   discharge   of   fiduciaries 
from   personal    liability   for   the   estate   tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  13340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderiy 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr.  CURTIS: 
H  R    13341    A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  exemp- 
tions of  Federal  land  banks  and  Federal  land 
bank    associations;     to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H  R  13342    A  bill  to  expand  and  Improve 
the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1924: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
PlBhertes. 

Bv  Mr  FLOOD: 
HR  13343.    A    bill    to    require    reports    to 
Congress  of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal 
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Power  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 

H  R  13344.  A  bill  to  InjBure  that  public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are 
so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  physically  handicapped;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  HARSHA: 

H.R.  13345.    A    bill    arranging    for    orderly 
marketing   of   certain    Imported    articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  LLOYD: 

H.R.  13346.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3600  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   MINSHALL; 

H.R.  13347.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES : 

H.R,  13348,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory 
animal  research  facilities,  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States,  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
anUnals  used  in  biomedical  activities,  and 
to  otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   FLOOD: 

H.J.  Res.  875.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
F^ederal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civil- 
ian nuclear  program  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H  J  Res.  876.  Joint    resolution    expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
in  the  United  Nations  at  this  time;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MacOREGOR: 

H.  Res.  940.  Resolution  relating  to  rescis- 
sion of  appropriations  for  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILl^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  13349  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Park 
Park  Police;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R  13350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jacques  Sauvage;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

HR.  13351.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ana 
Yap-Dlangco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H  R.  13352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Albertina  Mejia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

13.R.  13353.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13354.  A  bill  for  ths  relief  of  Capt. 
Bruce  E.  Wllta.  US  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  13355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arlsteo 
Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

HR,  13356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Jesus 
Vasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■  ■         a«*  »« 


SENATE 

Thirsday,  October  5,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

O  God  of  grace  and  glory,  in  whose 
love  and  wisdom  lies  all  our  help  and 
hope,  in  these  hectic  and  explosive  days 
may  we  be  strengthened  with  might  and 
our  jaded  souls  refreshed  as  Thou  dost 
lead  us  into  green  pastures  and  beside 
still  waters. 

By  Thine  enabling  grace  may  the  rul- 
ing passions  and  the  deepest  desires  of 
those  who  here  are  called  to  serve  the 
entire  Nation  be  worthy  for  the  facing  of 
this  hour. 

Spirit  of  purity  and  grace. 

Our  weakness  pitying  see, 
O  make  our  hearts  Thy  dwelling  place. 

And  worthier  of  Thee. 

We   ask   it   in   the   dear   Redeemer's 

name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1967,  oe  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
morning  hour  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL  BY  SEA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  51, 
H.R.  3979. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bUl  (H.R. 
3979)  to  amend  section  6409(b)(1)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
lates to  transportation  compensation 
paid  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  5781,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  legislation  would  remove  the  statu- 
tory celling  on  rates  payable  ocean  vessels  of 
U.S.  registry  for  the  transportation  of  mail. 
The  present  legal  limit  is  80  cents  p>er  pound 
for  letters  and  cards  and  8  cents  for  other 
man.  Very  little  letter  mall  is  carried  by  ship, 
and  since  1954  the  Postmaster  General  has 
paid  on  the  basis  of  8  cents  per  pound  for  all 
mall. 

Rates  paid  are  determined,  subject  to  the 
celling,  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Prior  to 
this  year,  the  maximum  rate  was  greater  than 
the  International  rate  established  by  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  Convention  In  1966, 
the  convention  established  a  new  rate  sched- 
ule, the  maximum  of  which  is  greater  than 
the  legal  celling  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  U.S.  vessels. 

The  rates  now  in  effect  are  as  follows: 

COMPARISON  OF  RATES  PAID  BY  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT FOR  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  OF  INTERNATIONSC 
MAILS  WITH  RATES  ADOPTED  JAN.  1,  1966,  BY  UPU  COUN- 
TRIES FOR  SETTLEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS  IN  OCEAN  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  INTERNATIONAL  MAILS 


Post  Office  Department  rates  in 
cents  per  pound  (39  CFR  94  5(a)l 

U.S.-flag  vessels 

Universal 

Postal  Union 

settlement  rate 

Up  to  300 

3.6 

2.8 

3(]1  to  600 

3.6 

4.0 

60!  to  1,000_. 

3.6 

4.9 

1,001  to  1,500 

4.1 

5.6 

1,501  to  2, 000 

5.« 

6,4 

2,001  to2  50O 

5.4 

7.0 

2  501  to  3  000 

5.4 

7,4 

3.001  to  3,500 

5.8 

7.9 

3  501  to  4.000 

6.1 

8.3 

4  001  to  5.000 

6.4 

8.9 

5  001  to  6.000 

7.0 

9.5 

6  001  to  7,000 

7.5 

10.2 

7  001  to  8  000 

7.8 

10.7 

Over  8,000.. 

8.0 

11.3 

The  legal  celling  results  In  some  American 
ships  being  paid  a  lower  rate  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  mall  transportation  than  they  are 
paid  by  foreign  governments. 

Because  the  maximum  rate  has  been 
reached  for  certain  long-haul  services,  no 
further  Increase  can  be  made  regardless  of 
the  justification  for  such  Increases. 

H.R.  3979  will  permit  such  adjustments  by 
the  Postmaster  General  when  evidence  indi- 
cates that  Increases  are  Justified. 

COST 

There  is  no  cost  directly  attributable  to 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  paid  an  average  of 
$10,867,000  each  year  for  the  past  9  years 
for  ocean  mail  transportation,  and  the  figure 
for  any  year  has  not  changed  appreciably 
despite  the  periodic  adjustment  of  individ- 
ual haul  rates.  No  Increase  In  cost  will  occur 
until  rates  of  compensation  are  actually  ad- 
justed upward  by  the  Postmaster  General, 

About  76  percent  of  all  payments  are  made 
to  ships  of  US,  registry.  There  is  a  legal 
requirement  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
utilize  U.S.  ships  when  possible  (39  U.S.C. 
6104). 

Public  hearings  were  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  11,  1967- 
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PRESERVATION  OP  SAFETY  AND 
ORDER  WITHIN  THE  U.S.  CAP- 
ITOL BUILDINGS  AND  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  558, 
S.  2310.  ^^    .  .,, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bul 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2310) 
to  provide  more  effectively  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  use  of,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  safety  and  order  within  the  U.S. 
Capitol  buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  (a)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  define  the  area  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  to  regulate 
the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  31.  1946  (60  Stat.  718:  40  U.S.C. 
193a-  DC.  Code  9-1181.  Is  amended  by— 

[\\  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  after 
the  words  "book  127,  page  8.".  the  words 
"including  all  additions  added  thereto  by 
law  subsequent  to  June  25.  1946.";   and 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "as  defined  on 
the  aforementioned  map". 

(b)  Section  6  of  that  Act  (40  U  S.C.  193f: 
DC,  Code  9-123)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  group  of  persone — 

"(1)  Except  as  authorized  by  regulations 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board : 

"(A)  to  carry  on  or  have  readily  accessible 
to  the  person"  of  any  individual  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  firearm,  dan- 
gerous weapon,  explosive,  or  incendiary  de- 
vice; 

"(B)  to  discharge  any  firearm  or  explosive, 
to  use  any  dangerous  weapon,  or  to  Ignite 
any  Incendiary  device,  upon  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any  of  the 
Capitol  Buildings;    or 

"(C)  to  transport  by  any  means  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  explosive  or  In- 
cendiary device;  or 

"(2)  Knowingly,  with  force  and  violence,  to 
enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  willfully — 

"(1)  to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  to  enter  or  to 
remain  in  any  cloakroom  or  lobby  adjacent 
to  such  floor,  or  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  the 
Marble  Room  of  the  Senate,  unless  such  per- 
son is  authorized,  pursuant  to  rules  adopted 
by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  that  House,  to  enter  or  to  remain 
upon  such  floor  or  in  such  cloakroom,  lobby, 
or  room; 

"(2)  to  enter  or  to  remain  In  the  gallery  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  In  violation  of 
rules  governing  admission  to  such  gallery 
adopted  by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization given  by  that  House; 

"(3)  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  any  room 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings  set  aside 
or  designated  for  the  use  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress  or  any  Member,  committee, 
subcommittee,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Congress  or  either  House  thereof  with  Intent 


to    disrupt   the   orderly   conduct   of    official 
business; 

"(4)  to  utter  loud,  threatening,  or  abusive 
language,  or  to  engage  in  any  disorderly  or 
disruptive  conduct,  at  any  place  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  with  intent  to  Im- 
pede, disrupt,  or  disturb  the  orderly  conduct 
of  any  session  of  the  Congress  or  either  House 
thereof,  or  the  orderly  conduct  within  any 
such  btilldlng  of  any  bearing  before,  or  any 
dellberaUons  of,  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  or  either  House 
thereof; 

"(5)  to  obstruct,  or  to  impede  passage 
through  or  within,  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  or  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings;  or 
"|6)  to  engage  In  any  act  of  physical 
violence  upon  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  or  within  any  of  the  Capitol 
Buildines;  or 

"(7)  to  parade,  demonstrate,  or  picket 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings." 

■•(C)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  forbid  any  act  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  employee  of  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Congress  or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  or  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof,  which  Is  performed  in 
the  lawful  discharge  of  his  official  duties." 

(C)  Section  8  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  193h: 
DC.  Code  9-125)  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"SBC.  8.  (a)  Any  violation  of  section  6(a) 
of  this  Act.  and  anv  attempt  to  commit  any 
such  Violation,  shall  be  a  felony  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both. 

•■(b)  Any  violation  of  section  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6(b),  or  (7)  of  this  Act,  and  any  attempt 
to  commit  any  such  violation,  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fi.ne  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,  or  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing  six    months,    or   both. 

••(C)  Violations  of  this  Act,  Including  at- 
tempts and  conspiracies  to  commit  such 
violations,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  or  his  assistants  In  the 
name  of  the  UiUted  States.  None  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  tiie  United  States  and  none  of 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
Where  the  conduct  violating  this  Act  also 
violates  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
violations  may  be  Joined  In  a  single  prosecu- 
tion. Prosecution  for  any  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  or  for  conduct  which  constitutes 
a  felony  under  the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  other 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions.  Whenever  any  person  Is  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  United  Stales  or  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  a  pro- 
secution under  this  subsection,  the  penalty 
which  may  be  imposed  for  such  violation  Is 
the  highest  penalty  authorized  by  any  of 
the  laws  for  violation  of  which  the  defendant 
is  convicted." 

(d)  Section  16(a)  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
193m;  DC.  Code  9-132)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••Sec.  16.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act — 
"(1)  The  term  Capitol  Buildings'  shall 
be  construed  to  include  all  buildings  or  other 
structures  situated  upon  or  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  and  all  subways  and  enclosed  pass- 
ages connecting  two  or  more  of  those  build- 
ings. 

"(2)  The  term  'firearm'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  In  section  1(3)  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat.  1252.  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  901(3)). 


(3)  The  term  'dangerotis  weapon"  Includes 
all  articles  enumerated  in  section  14(a)  of 
the  Act  of  July  8,  1932  (47  Stat.  654.  as 
amended:  DC,  Code  22-3214(a))  and  also 
daggers,  dirks,  stilettoes,  and  knives  having 
blades  over  three  Inches  In  length. 

••(4)  The  term  'explosive'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  in  section  1(1) 
of  the  Act  of  October  6.  1917  (40  Stat.  385, 
as  amended:  50  U.S.C.  121). 

(5»  The  term  'act  of  physical  violence 
means  anv  act  Involving  (1)  an  assatUt  or 
any  other  Infliction  or  threat  of  Infliction  of 
death  or  bodily  harm  upon  any  individual, 
or  (2)  damage  to  or  destruction  of  any  real 
property  or  personal  property." 

Sec  2  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29, 
1892  (27  Stat.  325:  40  U.S.C.  101;  DC.  Code 
4-120,  22-3111)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of: "shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $600,  or 
imprisoned   not  more   than  six  months,  or 

both."  ,  .. 

Sec  3  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  tne 
Act  of  July  31.  1946  (60  Stat.  718:  40  U.S.C. 
193a  et  seq.:  DC.  Code  9-118  et  seq  1  and 
of  section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29.  18»2  (27 
Stat.  325:  DC.  Code  4-120.  22-3111)  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  aSected  by  these  amend- 
ments or  abated  bv  reason  thereof.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  appUcable  to  vio- 
lations occurring  after  Its  enactment. 


Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  S.  2310,  a  bUl  to 
amend  tlie  present  laws  on  security  of 
the  Capitol  bulldiiigs  and  Grounds. 

Mr  President.  In  1892  the  Congress 
passed  the  law  pertaining  to  the  conduct 
of  persons  in  public  buildings  and  on 
public  grounds  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  1946  the  Congress 
passed  another  law  pertaining  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

There  has  been  considerable  confu- 
sion in  the  courts  in  recent  years  aa  to 
whether  the  1946  law  actually  applied 
to  the  Capitol  Building  and  other  build- 
ings on  the  Capitol  Groimds  or  applied 
specifically  to  Capitol  Grounds. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  an 
increasing  number  of  instances  in  the 
Capitol  BuUding  and  In  the  other  Capi- 
tol buildings  which  I  thought  should  be 
dealt  with  much  more  severely  than  in 
the  past  The  old  law  provides  that  a 
simple  misdemeanor  carry  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $50. 

S.  2310  amends  the  act  of  1946  by 
thoroughly  revising  section  6  of  that  act 
and  by  making  it  clear  that  the  offenses 
enumerated  and  prohibited  therein  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ings as  well  as  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
This  bill  does  not  change  section  7  of 
the  1946  act  as  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  stated  that 
while  no  arrests  and  convictions  had 
ever  been  made  under  this  act.  at  the 
same  Ume  it  had  served  a  good  purpose 
in  deterring  mobs  and  unruly  groups  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  or  in  the  Capitol 
buildings,  and  I  would  like  to  further 
point  out  that  no  peaceful  gathering 
or  parade  has  ever  been  questioned  nor 
will  it  be.  but  that  tiiis  bill  is  designed 
entirely  to  enforce  law  and  order  in  tlie 
Capitol  buildings  as  well  as  on  the  Cap- 
itol Grounds. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
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to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  11.  strike  out  line  3  through  line 
8  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

■Sec.  2.  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29. 
1892  (27  Stat.  325;  40  U.S.C.  101:  D.C.  Code 
22-3111),  Is  amended  by  deleting  'shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
«50'.  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof:  'shall  be 
punished  according  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
shall  be  aned  not  more  than  $500,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both, 
whichever  is  greater."  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 2  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  arti- 
ficial limitation  contained  in  existing 
law— 40  U.S.C.  101;  D.C.  Code  22-3111— 
on  the  penalties  for  disorderly  conduct 
and  injuries  to  property  in  public  build- 
ings and  on  public  grounds  belonging  to 
the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  many  cases  involving  mis- 
demeanors, the  new  penalty  under 
amended  40  U.S.C.  101  will  be  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  applicable  penalty 
under  other  provisions  of  law.  For  ex- 
ample, the  maximum  penalty  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  is  a  fine  of  $250  or 
imprisonment  for  90  days.  D.C.  Code  22- 
1107,  1121.  In  some  cases,  however,  espe- 
cially those  Involving  Injury  to  property, 
the  unlawful  conduct  may  constitute  a 
felony  under  existing  law.  In  such  cases, 
penalties  more  severe  than  those  under 
40  use.  101,  even  as  amended  by  H.R. 
13178.  should  be  applicable.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  herein  would  make  clear 
that  40  U.S.C.  101  Is  not  intended  to 
limit  the  imposition  of  heavier  penalties 
under  other  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  S.  2310, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ator Jordan,  Is  Intended  to  provide 
proper  protection  for  the  legislative  proc- 
ess of  the  Congress  and  for  orderly  con- 
duct within  the  Capitol  and  the  buildings 
and  offices  used  by  the  Congress 

The  bill,  in  my  view— and  I  must  say 
that  the  committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  gave  very  careful  attention  to 
this  point — protects  and  secures  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  people  under  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
"peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

The  bill  also  provides  penalties  for 
those  who  willfully  or  with  force  and  vio- 
lence obstruct  the  legislative  process. 
This  is  necessary  and  constitutional.  The 
first  amendment  does  not  protect 
anarchy. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  directed 


to  the  Capitol  and  the  buildings  used  by 
the  Congress.  It  does  not  deal  specifically 
with  the  Capitol  Grounds.  I  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  provide  legislation  for 
protection  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  be- 
cause some  of  the  present  statutes  seem 
to  be  inadequate  and  also  constitutionally 
doubtful.  But  we  dealt  with  the  buildings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
separate  views  which  are  printed  in  the 
report  accompanying  S.  2310. 1  hope  that 
these  matters  will  later  be  considered  by 
our  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Separate  Views  of  Mb.  Cooper 

The  overwhelming  number  of  the  people 
of  our  country  who  visit  the  Congress  with 
the  purpose  of  making  their  views  known 
on  legislation  and  other  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress,  do  so  in  the 
spirit  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  do 
so  under  the  first  amendment,  and  under  the 
principle  of  a  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. If  there  are  groups  whose  purpose  In 
coming  to  the  Capitol  is  to  disrupt  or  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  very  legislative  process  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution,  appropriate  and 
constitutional  protection  must  be  provided, 
as  S.  2310  proposes,  against  such  an  asser- 
tion of  anarchy. 

Senate  bill  2310  directs  attention  to  two 
principal  considerations:  It  involves  the 
right,  at  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  their  Government.  And,  it  deals  with 
the  preservation  of  safety  and  order  upon 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  within  the 
Capitol  Buildings,  including  the  protection 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  from  in- 
terference and  disruption. 

With  respect  to  the  second  Issue,  the  com- 
mittee bill  prohibits  upon  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  within  the  Capitol  Buildings 
specific  acts  done  with  the  Intent,  or  which 
could  have  the  effect,  of  Interfering  with  or 
disrupting  the  legislative  process.  Such  pro- 
visions are  legal  and  constitutional,  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  orderly  dispatch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress,  and  I  strongly  support  their 
purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  first  Issue,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  states: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

The  act  of  July  31,  1946  (60  Stat.  718), 
which  Senate  bill  2310  otherwise  amends, 
contains  a  section  7  (40  USC  193g).  which 
states: 

"Sec.  7.  It  is  forbidden  to  parade,  stand, 
or  move  in  processions  or  assemblages  In  said 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  or  to  dis- 
play therein  any  flag,  banner,  or  device  de- 
signed or  adapted  to  bring  into  public  notice 
any  party,  organization,  or  movement,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided  In  sections  11  and  12 
of  this  Act,"  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Being  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
parades  and  assemblages  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  section  7  negates  that  mode  of 
exercising  the  rights  of  peaceable  assembly 
and  petition,  and  contradicts  the  guarantee 
of  the  first  amendment.  However,  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  reported  contains  no  reference 
to  section  7  of  existing  law. 

At  the  public  hearing  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
testimony  was  directed  to  section  7.  In  the 
committee.  It  was  variously  proposed  that 
section  7  be  repealed,  that  notice  of  the  in- 


tention to  parade,  demonstrate  or  picket  be 
required,  or  that  a  system  of  regulation  be 
established — all  in  my  view  appropriate  and 
constitutional  means  of  dealing  with  the 
issue. 

Section  6  of  the  same  act  forbids,  among 
other  things,  the  making  of  any  harangue  or 
oration  on  the  Capitol  Grounds.  In  amend- 
ing section  6.  the  committee  bill  properly 
omits  that  prohibition  and  thus  repeals  it. 
Despite  the  fact  the  committee  bill  in  new 
section  6  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  acts 
which  could  go  beyond  the  proper  limits  of 
first  amendment  rights.  S.  2310  as  reported 
fails  to  deal  with  the  problemo  obvious  on 
the  face  of  section  7. 

The  U.S.  district  attorney  testified  that. 
so  far  as  he  knew,  no  prosecution  had  ever 
been  brought  under  section  7.  There  has 
never  been  a  final  test  of  section  7  in  the 
courts.  Mr.  David  G.  Bress.  U.S.  district  at- 
torney, also  stated  that  he  foresaw  no  prob- 
lem of  enforcement,  given  the  new  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill.  If  section  7  were  re- 
pealed or  amended. 

It  is  improper  in  my  view  for  the  Congress 
to  rely  on  a  general  provision  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  as  a  means  of  preserving 
order  upon  the  Capitol  Grounds,  or  to  give 
the  appearance  of  doing  so.  The  committee 
bill  itself  contains  specific  and  effective  pro- 
hibitions which  are  consonant  with  the 
rights  of  assembly  anc*  petition. 

We  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  ability  of  Congress  to  act. 
We  expect  that  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech,  of  peaceable  assembly,  and  of  peti- 
tion be  exercised  responsibly  and  within 
constitutional  limits.  But  there  Is  no  more 
appropriate  place  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment than  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  wants 
to  fence  away  the  first  amendment  from  its 
front  door. 

In  the  committee,  I  voted  to  repeal  section 
7  (40  U.S.C.  193g).  I  believe  It  appropriate 
to  repeal  or  amend  the  section,  especially  in 
view  of  the  much  more  specific  provisions 
which  S.  2310  would  make  available  for  the 
se'-urity  of  the  Capitol  buildings  and 
Grounds. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  and 
then  In  committee,  I  expressed  my  \1ews 
in  opposition  to  this  bill  S.  2310.  Mr. 
President,  I  filed  individual  views.  My 
judgment  Is  the  same  now  as  then.  I 
voice  no  objection  whatever  to  a  tman- 
imous-consent  request  to  bring  this  bill 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
However,  as  I  am  now  just  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  this  amended 
bill  into  law  as  I  was  in  committee,  my 
voice  and  vote  is  against  its  passstge. 

Mr.  President,  in  oppwsition  to  this 
legislative  proposal  I  maintain  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  There 
are  already  ample  laws  in  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  on  this  subject  matter. 
Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  enact- 
ing new  statutes  wherein  fines  up  to 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  5  years,  or 
both,  are  provided  as  penalties  is  the 
wrong  approach.  Personally  I  believe 
that  punishment,  like  a  shadow,  should 
follow  the  commission  of  offenses  against 
our  laws.  However,  we  now  have  ample 
laws.  We  do  not  always  have  judges  with 
sufficient  backbone  to  enforce  them.  It 
seems  that  when  a  legislative  body  has 
nothing  better  to  do,  it  creates  additional 
crimes. 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
did  not  repeal  section  7  of  Public  Law 
570.  the  statute  which  now  regulates  the 
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use  of  the  U.S.   Capitol  Building   and 
Grounds.  Section  7  provides: 

It  is  forbidden  to  parade,  stand,  or  move 
in  processions  or  assemblages  m  said  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds,  or  to  display  therein 
anv  flag,  banner,  or  device  designed  or 
adapted  to  bring  Into  public  notice  any 
party  organization,  or  movement,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  sections  11  and  12  of 
this  Act. 

The  exceptions  set  forth  In  sections  11 
and  12  relate  to  "suitable  ceremonies- 
celebrating  occasions  of  national  interest. 

As  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI,  and  I 
stated  in  our  separate  views  embodied  m 
the  committee  report,  this  provision  is 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  was  written  on  the  demand  of 
the  men  who  won  the  Revolutionary 
War  Of  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  we  affectionately 
term  the  Bill  of  Rights,  certainly  the 
first  is  the  most  sacrosanct.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble;  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Under  any  reasonable  Interpretation, 
section  7  runs  afoul  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Edwards  v.  South  Car- 
olina. 372  U.S.  229  (1963).  Until  the  Su- 
preme Court  spoke  in  the  Edwards  case. 
it  was  constitutionally  permissible  for 
Congress  to  quarantine  itself  from  the 
people  by  forbidding  any  kind  of  demon-- 
strations  or  assemblage  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  That  is  no  longer  true. 

In  Edwards  against  South  Carolina, 
eight  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
recognized  that  a  demonstration  on  the 
driveway  in  front  of  the  South  Carolina 
statehouse  while  the  legislature  was  in 
session  was  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. Even  though  the  demonstrators 
sang  songs,  cheered,  clapped,  and 
stomped,  there  was  no  showing  there  was 
any  interference  with  the  legislature's 
duties.  The  Court  stated: 

The  circumstances  In  this  case  reflect  an 
exercise  of  basic  constitutional  rights  in  their 
mo6t  pristine  and  classic  form.  .  .  They 
peaceably  assembled  at  the  site  of  the  State 
Government  and  there  peaceably  expressed 
their  grievances  to  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  along  with  the  legislative  bodies  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  Court  went  on  to  say : 

We  do  not  review  in  this  case  criminal  con- 
victions resulting  from  the  even-handed  ap- 
plication of  a  precise  and  narrowly  drawn 
regulatory  statute  evincing  a  legislative  Judg- 
ment that  certain  specific  conduct  be  limited 
or  proscribed. 

It  is  clear  that  section  7  of  the  act  of 
July  31.  1946.  does  not  meet  the  criteria 
laid  down  by  the  Court.  The  people  do 
have  the  right,  under  the  first  amend- 
ment, to  stage  peaceful  demonstratioiis 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds.  This  is  precisely 
the  place  where  citizens  would  be  ex- 
pected to  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

The   Congress   of   the   United   States 


must  not  have  its  work  interfered  with  or 
unduly  dL'turbed.  Therefore,  it  is  proper 
for  Congress  to  prohibit  demonstrations 
within  the  Capitol  Building  itself.  On  the 
other  hand.  Congress  should  not  quaran- 
tine itself  from  contact  with  the  public, 
so  that  the  people's  right  to  petition  is 
limited  to  the  quiet,  sedate  channels  of 
congressional  mail  and  committee  hear- 
ings. , 

Of  course,  a  narrowly  drawn  regula- 
tory statute,  evincing  legislative  judg- 
ment that  certain  specific  conduct  be 
limited  or  proscribed,  is  permissible.  It 
could,  for  example,  reasonably  Umit  the 
periods  during  which  the  Capitol 
Grounds  are  open  to  the  public.  It  could 
place  controls  on  where  people  are  to 
march,  so  they  do  not  unduly  burden 
traffic  or  access  or  egress  to  the  Capitol. 
However,  such  statutes  would  be  a  far 
cry  from  the  present  flat  ban  against 
demonstration,  picketing,  or  parades  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds. 

For  the  Congress  to  fail  to  recogmze  its 
duty  in  repealing  section  7  would  be  to 
follow  the  example  of  many  State  legis- 
latures which  have  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge Supreme  Coiu-t  decisions  declaring 
various  forms  of  segregation  as  uncon- 
stitutional. For  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  follow  such  examples  by 
refusing  to  repeal  section  7  is,  or  should 
be.  unthinkable. 

The  previsions  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  are  more  than  adequate  to  quell 
riotous  or  disorderly  behavior  or  actions 
which,  in  fact,  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  Congress.  I  approved  of  those 
provisions  and  so  voted  in  committee. 

In  addition.  I  spoke  out  in  the  Public 
Works  Com.mittee  in  favor  of  striking 
from  this  bill  the  language  which  in- 
cluded "conspiracies  to  commit  such 
violations"  as  punishable  under  the  pro- 
posed act.  Unfortunately,  in  conspiracy 
cases  evidence  not  admissible  in  other 
criminal  cases  by  reason  of  its  hearsay 
character  becomes  admissible.  In  my 
view  it  is  evil  to  permit  the  conviction  of 
persons  accused  of  crime  on  the  basis 
of  hearsay  evidence. 

In  his  autobiography,  a  great  Amer- 
ican trial  lawyer,  Clarence  Darrow. 
stated  his  views  in  the  following 
language: 

If  there  are  sUll  any  citizens  inte'rested  in 
protecting  human  liberty,  let  them  study  the 
conspiracy  laws  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  grown  apace  in  the  last  forty  years  untU 
today  no  ones  liberty  is  safe.  The  conspiracy 
laws  magnify  mlsdeameanors  Into  serious 
felonies.  If  a  bov  should  steal  a  dime  a  small 
fine  should  cover  the  offense— he  could  not  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  But  if  two  boys  by 
agreement  should  steal  a  dime  both  of  thera 
could  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  as  con- 
spirators. Not  only  could  they  be.  but  boys 
are  constantly  being  sent  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  A  is  Indicted  and  a  conspiracy  charged, 
or  even  If  It  Is  not  charged,  the  State's  at- 
torney is  allowed  to  prove  what  A  said  to  B 
and  what  B  said  to  C  while  the  defendant 
was  not  present.  Then  he  can  prove  what  C 
said  to  D  and  what  D  said  to  E  and  so  on. 
to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  and  after  the 
letters  are  used  up  the  State's  attorney  can 
resort  to  figures  for  so  long  a  stretch  as  he 
cares  to  continue.  To  make  this  hearsay  or 
gossip  competent,  the  State's  attorney  in- 
forms the  Court  that  later  he  will  connect 
It  up  by  showing  that  the  defendant  wafi  In- 


formed of  the  various  conversations,  or  that 
he  otherwise  had  acknowledge  of  them. 
Thereupon,  the  complaisant  Judge  holds 
that  the  evidence  is  admissable.  but  if  it  is 
not  connected  up  it  will  be  stricken  out.  A 
week  or  month  may  pass  by  and  then  a 
motion  is  made  to  strike  it  out.  By  that  time 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  it  is  stricken 
out  or  not,  it  had  entered  the  Jurors'  con- 
sciousness with  a  mess  of  other  matter,  and 
altogether  it  has  made  an  impression  on  his 
mind.  What  particular  thing  made  the  Im- 
pression, neither  the  juror  or  anyone  else  can 
know. 


He  also  included  the  following  defini- 
tion of  conspiracy: 

Conspiracy— the  modern  and  ancient  drag- 
net for  compassing  the  Imprisonment  and 
death  whom  the  ruling  class  does  not  like. 

Mr  President,  while  I  feel  that  addi- 
tional legislation  in  this  area  is  not  really 
necessary.  I  can  support  the  bill  provided 
that  section  7  of  Public  Law  570  is  re- 
pealed. Otherwise.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  legislation  which  allows 
a  patently  unconstitutional  provision  to 
remain  on  the  statute  lx)oks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  S.  2310  is  a  measure  that  I  be- 
lieve will  substantially  increase  the  se- 
curitv  of  the  Capitol  buUdings  and 
Groimds  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide 
additional  assurance  that  the  work  of 
the  Congress  can  proceed  with  dignity 
and  order. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  two  dis- 
graceful episodes  affecting  the  work  of 
the  Senate.  One  occurred  in  this  Cham- 
ber itself  when  demonstrators  in  the 
gallery  dropped  leaflets,  opposing  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  to  the  Senate  floor  The 
other  took  place  in  a  Senate  committee 
room  when  reUef  recipients  demon- 
strated against  legislative  proposals  be- 
fore the  committee. 

If  these  occurrences  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  notice  or  action,  more 
violent  demonstrations  might  well  have 
followed  them,  for.  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, I  believe  these  things  to  he  part  of 
a  pattern  of  disorder  deliberately  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  crisis  in  the  operations 
of  our  Government. 

The  bill  we  are  about  to  pass  today 
corrects  a  serious  omission  in  the  previ- 
ously existing  Capitol  Grounds  Act, 
which  prohibited  disorderly,  disruptive, 
or  dangerous  conduct  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  but  did  not  prohibit  such  con- 
duct within  the  buildings  themselves. 
This  situation  had  been  further  confused 
by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  had  held 
that  the  general  laws  applicable  to  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  District  did  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Capitol 
buildings  or  Grounds,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  that  anomaly  should  now  be  re- 
moved, I  am  also  glad  that  the  penalties 
for  conduct  aimed  at  hampering  the 
work  of  the  Congress  will  be  substantially 
increased. 

Mr  President,  breaches  of  the  peace 
have  occurred  within  the  Capitol  and 
adiacent  buildings  from  time  to  time  over 
the  vears.  But  it  Is  the  recent  increase 
of  such  incidents  that  makes  this  legis- 
lation so  necessarj' . 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  this  body 
for  their  expeditious  action  in  introduc- 
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Ing  and  bringing  this  measure  to  speedy 
enactment,  and  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RattdolphI  Is  chairman,  for 
the  dispatch  with  which  this  matter  was 
handled. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course,  of  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  give  public 
expression  to  their  views,  whatever  those 
views  may  be.  The  right  to  dissent  is  a 
lesitimate  and  cherished  right.  I  feel  that 
the  committee  took  this  principle  into 
full  account,  and  that  this  legislation  in 
no  way  interferes  with  or  infringes  upon 
the  guarantees  of  free  speech  and  ex- 
pression provided  in  the  Constitution. 
There  are  innumerable  channels  and 
avenues  open  to  all  for  expression  and 
for  dissent. 

What  this  bill  does,  in  the  excellent 
phrase  of  the  committee  report,  is  to 
erect  new  safeguards  for  "the  integrity 
of  the  legislative  process."  It  Is  as  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  this  Nation  to 
safeguard  that  right  as  it  is  to  protect 
the  rights  of  indi\iduals  and  groups  in 
their  peaceful  actions  and  expressions. 

What  we  have  to  guard  against — and 
what  this  legislation  is  aimed  at — is 
violent  action  and  expression  and  imlaw- 
ful  interruption  of  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery, by  Incipient  revolutionaries.  I 
believe.  Mr.  President,  that  this  measure. 
If  properly  Implemented,  will  prove  an 
effective  deterrent  to  those  who  would 
Impede,  harrass.  or  disrupt  the  Federal 
legislative  processes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thij-d 
time,  and  paissed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  more  effectively  for  the 
regtilation  of  the  use  of.  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within, 
the  U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the  VS. 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presidei^t.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CARROLL  BURKS  AND  THE  SHORT 
LINE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  will  mark  the  54th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association,  and  the  third  anniversary  in 
office  of  Its  president.  Carroll  P.  Burks. 

Short  line  railroads  are  an  often  over- 
looked but  vltaj  part  of  our  rail  system. 
They  employ  over  32,000.  represent  an 
Investment  estimated  to  be  $1.6  billion, 
and  earned  In  1965  over  $65  million. 
These  rail  lines  can  onl>-  be  said  to  be 


short  in  terms  of  their  main  line  track- 
age. 

Carroll  Buiks.  president  of  the  Short 
Line  Railroad  Association,  c&me  to  that 
association  from  my  own  Pacific  North- 
west, where  he  spent  8  years  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Tacoma  Municipal 
Belt  Line  Railroad.  Congratulations  are 
due  Carroll  for  liis  3  yeaa-s  of  able  leader- 
ship of  the  245-member  railroads  of  the 
Short  Line  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  article  wiiicli  appeared 
on  Carroll  Burks  and  the  Short  Line  As- 
sociation In  the  September  26,  1966,  issue 
of  Railway  Age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WWT  Short  Lines  Ark  an  Important  Segmtnt 

or  Nation's  Rail  Network — Association's 

President     Bttrks     Will     Pbeshm:     Over 

Group's   53d  Anntjal  Meeting  in  Denver 

This  Week 

One  place  where  a  roll-call  can  be  enter- 
taining is  at  a  meeting  of  Bhort  line  rail- 
roads. Tlie  names  of  ttie  companies  at  such 
meetings  are  not  weU-known.  even  In  railroad 
circles.  But  they  are.  often  In  the  phrase  of 
a  trainmaster  who  has  Just  seen  a  Camas 
Prairie  gondola,  "a  glory." 

When  Carroll  P.  Burks,  president  of  the 
American  Short  Une  Railroad  Association, 
calls  the  group's  53rd  annual  meeting  to 
order  in  Denver  this  week  there  will  be  a 
few  old  names  missing.  But  there  will  be 
present  a  few  new  lines  with  Intriguing 
names,  almost  enough  to  offset  the  short  lines 
that  were  absorbed  by  Class  I  roads,  aban- 
doned or  shut  down  in   1965. 

MANT    different    TTPES 

Short  lines  constitute  a  substantial  part 
of  the  U.S.  railroad  plant.  Btit  they  are  little 
known  except  to  professional  short  line  opera- 
tors and  an  occasional  rallfan  with  a  taste 
for  reading  the  fine  type  in  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  reports.  Short  lines  In- 
clvide  railroads  that.  UteraUy.  exist  only  on 
paper,  properties  that  tiave  operated  in  the 
red  for  50  years  and  also  lines  whose  operat- 
ing ratios  make  some  blue  chip  trunk  lines 
look  Inefficient. 

There  are  short  lines  that  pay  *S5  dividends 
and  there  are  short  Unes  that  somehow  exist 
on  a  cash  trickle  that  wouldn't  keep  a  mod- 
erately-sized supermarket  solvent.  Few  short 
lines  would  know  what  to  do  with  a  computer 
If  they  had  one.  but  they  provide  direct,  per- 
sonal and  efficient  railroad  service  to  thou- 
sands of  shippers  Some  operate  at  a  19th- 
century  pace,  but  they  hatil  bricks,  potash, 
coal,  pulpwood.  sugar  beets,  sand  and  even 
tralnloads  of  railfans  with  aplomb— mostly 
at  a  profit.  They  are.  In  short,  an  Important 
segment  of  the  nation's  rail  network 

THE     PROBLEMS     GET     KNOTTIER 

Short  Une  Association  President  Burks  will 
be  presiding  over  a  meeting  this  week  that 
will  grapple  with  m.uiy  of  the  same  problems 
that  a  gathering  of  Class  I  roads  would  at- 
tempt to  unravel.  Despite  the  colorful- 
labeled  membership,  the  group's  245  member 
lines,  like  the  trunk  roads,  reflect  the  eco- 
nomic and  competitive  wringer  through 
which  the  entire  Industry  has  gone  since  the 
depreseloDu  The  245  short  lines  represent 
13.042  miles  of  main  line  railroad. 

Not  that  the  short  linos  are  In  any  dan- 
ger of  becoming  moribund.  Par  from  it.  There 
are  several  short  Unes  under  construction. 
The  flrst  new  interstate  raUroed  built  in 
more  than  a  quarter  century  (the  Corinth 
&  Counce  In  southwestern  Tennessee)  was 
completed  Just  a  few  years  ago.  An  even 
bigger  road,  the  Sabine  River  &.  Northern,  a 


$40-milUon,  35-mi!e  road  is  being  built  from 
Echo.  Tex.,  to  an  interchange  point  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  tiie  Kansas  City  South - 
em. 

Bhort  line  fans,  tn  tact,  say  that  a  new 
golden  age  of  short  lines  might  even  be  in 
the  cards — should  Ccmgress  relent  and  mod- 
erate the  Commodities  Clause  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  that  prohibits  railroads 
from  hauling  traffic  in  which  they  have  an 
interest. 

But,  still  new  problems  are  increasing  and 
old  problems  are  more  pressing.  Many  short 
lines  are  being  bought  up  by  larger  roads. 
Some  are  being  abandoned.  Some  are  caught 
between  rising  equipment-hire  costs  and 
diminishing  revenues.  Others  are  feeling  the 
threat  of  trunk  line  competition  via  piggy- 
back. 

ASLRAs  245  member  roads  manage  to  per- 
form an  astonifihiug  variety  of  work.  The 
short  lines  may  have  operated  only  13.042 
miles  of  main  line,  but  they  paid  more  than 
S269  million  in  wages  to  their  32.284  em- 
ployees In  1965.  .\SLRA  President  Burks  notes 
that  his  member  roads  represent  an  Invest- 
ment of  $1.6  billion  and  that  they  chalked 
up  $S2B.5  million  in  gross  operating  revenues 
last  year.  More  impressively,  they  managed 
to  get  $65,085,000  of  that  down  to  the  net 
column — a  performance  that  draws  envious 
sighs  from  many  Class  I  rail  officers.  And  '66 
wUl  probably  be  better  Says  Burks:  "Short 
lines  generaily  are  sharing  In  the  high  ra'e 
of  present  general  business  activity." 

AiTER    1966? 

There  are  dark  spots  in  the  aliort  line:: 
future  however.  Burks  says  many  lines  are 
experiencing  trouble  because  of  the  Increased 
cost  of  car- hire  and  the  absolute  decrease 
In  average  ton-mile  revenue  that  has  coir.e 
In  recent  years  as  the  trunk  lines  have  made 
competlon  to  win  back  traffic  from  the  high- 
ways. "Our  costs  are  increasing,  but  our  rev- 
enues, to  a  large  extent,  are  controlled  by 
the  Class  I  carriers."  he  says. 

Some  short  lines,  too,  are  not  able  to  han- 
dle the  larger  cars  that  are  pouring  into  the 
nation's  ctirfleet.  "Short  lines  are  spending 
increasing  sums  on  upgrading  fixed  plant 
bridges,  power  and  other  things  to  stay 
alive.  "  notes  an  experienced  short  line  office: 
"but  It's  a  race  trying  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
changes  being  effected  by  the  large  rail- 
roads." Another  short  line  officer  gloomily 
points  out  the  disastrous  potential  for  small 
roads  if  trunk  lines  continue  to  Invade  their 
territory  with  TOFC.  Short  lines  everywhere 
are  countering  by  entering  the  piggybaclc 
business  themselves. 

PEOPLE  PROBLEMS  TOO 

Like  the  giants  In  railroading  short  lines 
find  personnel  problems  bothersome.  Some 
make  extensive  use  of  college  and  high  school 
students  on  vacation.  Wage  scales,  wlille 
compar.ible  over-all  to  scales  In  natlon.-il 
contracts  (the  short  line  wage  bill  amounted 
to  about  65%  of  gross  revenues),  vary  from 
property  to  property.  Some  short  lines  have 
no  unions.  Some  short  lines  employees  have 
better  contracts  than  do  workers  on  large 
roads.  Many  short  Unes  operate  on  stand- 
by agreements,  whereby  workers  get  what- 
ever national  settlements  provide. 

There  Is  a  bright  side  to  the  situation 
The  Jack-of-all-trades  demands  upon  short 
line  officers  does  tend  to  produce  versatile, 
experienced  officers  whose  knowledge  of  rail- 
roading is  instinctive,  wide  and  intimate. 
Says  one  knowledge.ible  personnel  officer, 
"I  have  always  wondered  why  big  roads 
haven't  raided  short  lines  for  manaaement 
recruits.  I  would  think  the  small  roads  would 
have  some  top-notch  prospects." 

PASSENGERS  NO  PROBLEM 

Unlike  the  large  roads,  short  lines  have  no 
passenger  problems.  Here  and  there,  short 
Unes  are  in  the  passenger  business,  though 
only  seaaonally  and  only  for  devoted  train- 
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lovers  The  California  Western,  the  Reader. 
the  Strassburg  JuncUon.  the  Arcadia,  the 
New  Hope  &  Iv  w  Land  and  others  run  passen- 
ger trains  for  railfans — and  profit. 

Both  the  short  lines  and  the  ASLRA  have 
some  long-range  things  going  for  them 
While  longer  line-hauls  are  not  likely  they  do 
have  high  percentages  of  originating  and 
terminating  traffic.  Short  lines,  traditionally 
not  equipment-owning  roads,  are  able  to 
concentrate  their  capital  expenditures  into 
projects  that  will  directly  benefit  their 
shippers  and  communities. 

Short  Unes  are  not  likely  to  buy  much 
equipment,  despite  growing  shortages.  "We're 
not  going  to  get  into  the  scramble  for  equip- 
ment "  notes  one  veteran  short  line  rail- 
roader, "unless  Rule  1  of  the  Oar  Service 
Rules  is  amended  to  make  the  short  line 
car-owner  position  the  same  as  that  of  the 
trunk  Une  car-owner." 

Another  short  line  man  points  out  that 
manv  short  lines  own  and  lease  cars,  but 
that'  high  per  diem  rates  are  beginning  to 
destroy  many  old  and  valid  traffic  relaUon- 
ships.  He  puts  it  this  way:  "If  you  can  make 
monev  leasing  cars,  the  per  diem  rates  are 
too  high.  Short  lines  feel  car-hire  charges 
should  be  a  break-even  proposition  all- 
around." 

Another  plus  for  the  short  lines  could 
come  from  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  Com- 
modities Clause  which  ASLRA  feels  has  had 
a  dampening  effect  upon  entry  into  the  short 
Une  field.  A  decision  described  as  "too-close- 
for-comfort"  In  a  5-to-4  Supreme  Ctourt  case 
involving  a  short  line's  traffic  has  probably 
kept  some  short  lines  from  being  btult. 

Still  another  plus  is  the  financial  soUdity 
of  the  short  Unes.  Many  of  them  are  owned 
by  prosperous  companies.  Many  are  munic- 
ipally owned,  though  a  majority  of  short 
Unes  are  either  publicly  or  privately  held. 
One  Is  owned  by  an  orphange.  An  oil-rich 
Osage  Indian  gave  the  Sand  Springs  Railroad 
in  Oklahoma  to  the  Sand  Springs  Orphanage 
The  road's  three  dlesels  handled  $620,000  in 
business  (with  a  net  of  $49,807)  in  1965,  with 
an  operating  ratio  that  trunk  line  men  dream 
about. 

INVOLVED    IN    LOCAL    AFTAIRS 

Roads  like  the  Sand  Springs.  In  fact,  are 
the  backbone  of  the  group  meeting  in  Den- 
ver this  week.  They  very  much  tend  to  be 
Intimately  Involved  In  the  affairs  of  the 
towns  and  communities  they  serve.  Newcom- 
ers at  the  ASLRA  session  will  include  the 
Livonia.  Avon  &  LakevUle.  the  New  Hope  & 
Ivyland  and  the  Narrangansett  Pier  rail- 
roads. They'll  lend  their  musical  names  to 
the  short  lines'  hustings  and  probably  have 
some  of  their  versatile  executives  in  attend- 
ance. 

ALL    OVER    THE    COtJNTBY 

Old  ASLRA  Unes  in  every  corner  of  the 
country,  however,  can  match  names  with  any 
companies  in  the  country.  In  the  East,  for 
example,  are  the  Moshassuck  Valley  and  the 
Steelton  &  Highspire  railroads.  The  South 
can  boast  of  the  Cape  Fear  Railroad,  the 
Aberdeen  &  Rockflsh  Railroad  and  the  Brim- 
stone Railroad.  The  West  and  Southwest  need 
feel  no  shame,  not  with  the  Marinette,  Toma- 
hawk &  Western,  the  Advance  &  Puxlco  and 
other  such  gracing  the  roster  of  the  region's 
short  lines.  The  Pacific  region  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  Yreka  &  Western,  the  Apache 
Railroad  and  the  Condon.  Kinzua  &  South- 
ern. 

As  one  astonished  (and  delighted)  traffic 
officer  of  a  major  railroad  said  upon  going 
through  a  short  line  roster.  "It's  almost 
enough  to  make  one  want  to  join  'cm — to  be 
listed  with  such  railroads  as  the  Boyne  City 
Railroad  and  the  Apalachlcola  Northern." 
Had  he  done  his  homework,  he  could  have 
added  that  both  the  Boyne  City  and  the 
Apalachlcola  Northern  would  rather  stylishly 
linprove  the  averages  of  any  group  to  which 
they  belonged — especially  in  net  income  and 
operating  efficiency.  Boyne  City,  with  an  op- 


erating ratio  below  50 '"r ,  and  Apalachlcola 
Northern,  with  a  $379,888  net  on  a  gross  of 
$2  3  million,  seem  able  to  railroad  with  the 
best  In  the  field. 

WHO      JOINS      ASLRA — AND      WHT? 

About  40  Class  I  roads  belong  to  the 
Short  Line  association.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western,  Delaware  &  Ohio,  Boston  &  Maine 
and  other  trunk  lines  pay  ASLRA's  maxi- 
mum fee  of  $1,980.  The  minimum  fee  is 
$264.  There  are  various  reasons  for  Joining 
the  association.  Traffic  is  important  and  the 
short  Unes  do  have  traffic  offices  and  con- 
nections for  traffic  that  rolls  in  interchange. 
One  short  line  veteran  points  to  the  per- 
sonal friendships  many  short  Une  officers 
have  with  poUUcians  high  and  low.  Yet  an- 
other observer  notes  that  short  Unes  are 
able  to  lobby  and  press  for  legislation  at 
local  state  and  national  levels— when  some 
trunk  lines  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
so.  "We  can  sometimes  get  a  consensus  when 
the  ARR  cannot." 

Short  Unes,  of  course,  find  their  organiza- 
tion valuable  for  direct  and  obvious  rea- 
sons. Short  Une  officers,  often  men  with 
a  half-dozen  hats  hanging  in  their  offices, 
desperately  need  the  expertise  that  an  in- 
dustry-wide association  can  provide.  The 
short  line  executive  is  often  president,  traf- 
fic solicitor,  general  manager,  purchasing 
agent,  accountant,  treasurer  and  chief  en- 
gineer—all  rolled  into  one.  He  is  sometimes 
also  locomotive  engineer,  section  foreman 
and  labor  relations  officer. 

ASLRA.  with  a  14-man  staff  in  Washing- 
ton and  other  major  cities,  provides  short 
line  officers  with  legal  counsel,  traffic  orga- 
nization, and  other  important  aid  on  an  in- 
dustry-wide basis.  An  important  part  of  the 
association's  work  is  advising  members  ne- 
gotiating labor  contracts.  Notes  an  associ- 
ation officer.  "One  bad  contract  agreed  to 
by  an  Inexperienced  operator  can  create  a 
real  mess  in  the  short  Une  part  of  the  rail- 
road business — and  perhaps  beyond.  The 
typical  short  Une  operator  is  an  Innocent 
dealing  with  the  experienced  negotiators 
unions  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  table." 
Association  President  Burks  explains  the 
short  Unes'  vitality  this  way;  "Short  Unes 
are  often  captive  Unes,  originating  and  ter- 
minating traffic— often  at  less  cost  than 
could  the  parent  company.  Over-all,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  short  Unes  Is  fairly 
good  evidence  for  their  being  able  to  rail- 
road at  less  cost  than  the  trunk  lines.  We 
expect  to  be  in  business  for  a  long  time 
to  come." 


RICHARD  H.  AMBERG 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  3.  Richard  Hillery  Amberg. 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat and  nationally-known  newspaper- 
man and  community  leader,  died  unex- 
pectedly at  New  York  City  Hospital  from 
a  heart  attack.  He  had  been  in  the  East 
on  a  combined  business  and  personal  trip 
with  his  family. 

Dick  Amberg's  energy  and  tireless  de- 
votion to  the  Globe-Democrat,  the  city  of 
St  Louis,  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the 
country  will  be  sorely  missed.  The  causes 
he  supported  effectively  for  the  pubhc 
good  are  legion. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Janet:  his 
mother,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Amberg  of  Scarsdale. 
NY.;  a  daughter.  Katharine.  21,  a  senior 
at  Drury  College  in  Springfield.  Mo. ;  two 
sons.  Richard  Jr.,  24.  an  employee  of  the 
Staten  Island.  N.Y.,  Advance,  and 
Thomas.  19;  and  two  sisters.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Moore  and  Mrs.  George  Fran- 
ham,  both  of  Scarsdale. 

Dick  Amberg  was  a  dynamic  crusader. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  as  a 
true  friend;  and  on  that  friendship.  I 
placed  high  value.  His  death  leaves  my 
wife  and  me  with  a  sense  of  deep  per- 
sonal loss. 

Richard  Amberg  took  over  as  Globe- 
Democrat  publisher  12  years  ago.  coming 
from  the  Post-Standard  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y..  where  he  had  served  as  publisher 
for  some  3 '2  years.  When  he  first  became 
publisher  of  the  Globe-Democrat  in  1955. 
he  told  me  that  he  was  determined  to 
improve  the  civic  and  economic  spirit  of 
rt.  Louis.  Assigning  reporters  to  research 
the  field  by  inter-viewing  civic,  business, 
and  labor  leaders,  he  determined  that  of 
top  priority  was  putting  Ufe  into  the 
national  memorial  on  the  city's  historic 
riverfront.  The  project  had  been  strug- 
gling along  for  20  years  without  interest 
or  funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Dick  worked  arduously  for  local  and  na- 
tional support  for  the  project;  and  soon 
thereafter  the  first  Federal  funds  were 
forthcoming  for  the  630-foot  Gateway 
Arch, 

One  of  his  many  additional  achieve- 
ments was  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Herbert  Hoover  Boys'  Club  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Busch  Stadium  in 
North  St.  Louis.  In  1966  he  raised  ap- 
proximately $1  million  for  this  project, 
and  named  it  after  his  close  friend  who 
he  often  commented  had  a  compassion 
for  the  underprivileged  which  influenced 
him  throughout  his  life. 

E>ick  Amberg  also  organized  the  Back- 
stoppers  which  supports  the  St.  Louis 
Police  and  Firemen's  Fund,  Inc.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  general  chairman  of  the 
1961  Brotherhood  -Week  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  executive  vice  chairman  of  the 
drive  for  the  Winston  Churchill  Memorial 
Librarj-  at  F\ilton.  Mo. 

The  city  which  he  served  so  well  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  last  December 
with  the  highest  tribute  possible  to  one 
dedicated  to  commimity  improvement  by 
bestowing  upon  him  the  coveted  St.  Louis 
Award.  In  addition,  he  had  the  great 
honor  of  being  elected  to  the  Missouri 
Squires. 

Dick  Amberg  also  played  a  vital  role  in 
State  government.  In  1958.  he  instituted 
the  Globe -Democrat  awards  for  legisla- 
tors, which  are  given  to  nine  or  10  out- 
standing lawmakers  every  2  years.  He 
worked  relentlessly  for  State  conflict  of 
interest  statutes.  Having  served  on  a 
commission  which  drew  up  a  successful 
conflict  of  Interest  bill  for  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1954.  he  began  urging  enact- 
ment of  similar  legislation  in  Missouri. 
It  1961.  he  testified  for  such  legislation 
before  a  legislative  committee.  It  was 
defeated  in  1961  and  1963.  Continuing  to 
work  for  its  enactment,  however,  he  was 
rewarded  in  1965  when  the  State  legisla- 
ture approved  a  strong  conflicts  bill. 

Other  legislation  to  which  he  devoted 
much  of  his  efforts  included  tougher  laws 
for  unsafe  drivers,  legislation  requiring 
chemical  tests  for  drunk  driving  suspects, 
and  establishment  of  a  point  system  to 
take  repeated  offenders  off  the  roads  He 
urged  higher  gasoline  taxes  to  build 
better  roads,  and  was  a  strong  backer  of 
the  recent  Improvement  of  Missouri's 
mental  health  program. 
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The  University  of  Missouri's  Honor 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Jour- 
nalism was  presented  to  the  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat in  May  1967. 

Last  April  Dick  Amberg  was  one  of 
three  new  Associated  Press  directors 
elected  at  the  worldwide  news-gathering 
orgaruzations  annual  meeting  in  New 
Yo^rk. 

When  Dick  came  to  St.  Louis,  he 
brought  with  him  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  hard  work.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1933  magna  cum  laude  in  his- 
tory and  literature;  and  he  was  also  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College. 
Dick  rose  from  ensign  to  commander 
during  World  War  II.  serving  as  flag 
secretary  to  Adm.  R.  K.  Turner,  com- 
mander of  the  amphibious  forces  in  the 
Pacific.  He  was  also  naval  adviser  on  the 
staff  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur.  He  was  awarded  the  Legion 
of  Merit  by  General  MacArthur,  and  had 
seven  battle  stars  on  his  Pacific  ribbon. 
Dick  was  a  great  admirer  of  General 
MacArthur.  He  served  as  trustee  of  the 
foundation  which  maintains  the  Old 
Soldier's  tomb. 

Wednesday,  prior  to  his  death.  Dick 
had  received  the  American  Legion's  an- 
nual Fourth  Estate  Award  for  distin- 
guished public  service  in  the  field  of 
communications.  He  was  to  have  had 
lunch  with  President  Johnson  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

Dick  was  bom  June  5,  1912.  in  New 
York  City,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max 
W.  Amberg.  On  June  18.  1938.  he  married 
the  former  Janet  Katharine  Law,  as  well 
respected  and  loved  as  any  woman  in 
Missouri.  He  began  his  career  in  journal- 
ism in  1933.  Four  years  later  he  became 
the  youngest  publisher  of  a  daily  news- 
paper in  the  United  States,  the  Oil  City. 
Pa..  Blizzard. 

Following  the  war,  Dick  became  direc- 
tor of  public  relations  for  the  American 
Transit  Co.,  general  manager  of  a  Long 
Island,  N.Y..  newspaper;  and  adminis- 
trative assistant  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime  before  going  to  Syracuse  In  1950 
as  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
He  was  named  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Standard  on  January  1.  1952. 

In  1954  the  former  New  York  Gov. 
Thomas  K  Dewey  named  him  to  a  Com- 
mission on  Ethics  and  Integrity  In  Gov- 
ernment. In  1966  he  was  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  the 
Board  of  the  National  War  College. 

Dick  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  nine  national  organizations 
including  the  Boy  Scouts.  Boys  Clubs,  and 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  He  held 
memberships  on  18  local  and  State 
boards  including  Scottish  Rite  Founda- 
tion, Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
the  Missouri  Public  Expenditure  Survey. 
The  day  Richard  Amberg  left  us  was  a 
sad  day  for  St.  Louis  and  the  Nation.  He 
was  an  American  patriot,  one  who  held 
his  head  high  in  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
victions. To  us  who  loved  and  respected 
him  he  brings  to  mind  the  words  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  "A  friend  may 
well  be  reckoned  the  masterpiece  of 
nature." 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  the  Globe- 
Democrat  of  September  5  contained  a 
most  moving  tribute  to  Its  publisher.  The 


eiilogy  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lay- 
ton  Mauze,  Jr.  at  the  funeral  of  Richard 
Amberg  expresses  the  thought  of  many 
who  knew  him.  KMOX  radio  had  an  edi- 
torial which  also  expresses  this  think- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Globe-Democrat  article.  "A  Giant  Has 
Passed  Our  Way;"  the  KMOX  editorial 
"The  Living  Legacy  of  Richard  Amberg;" 
and  the  text  of  the  eulogy  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows : 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
September  5.  1967) 
A  Giant  Has  Passed  Ohb  Wat 
When  he  came  to  St.  Louis  from  his  home 
In  the  East  a  dozen  years  ago  hardly  a  soul 
knew   him   here.   He   was   new   to   the   Mid- 
west and  when  he  walked  along  the  streets 
he  received  only  rarely  a  greeting  or  a  nod 
of  recognition  from  a  passerby.  But  seldom 
has  a  stranger  become  so  quickly  a  vital  part 
of  his  new  community,  and  seldom  has   he 
contributed  so  much  to  Its  progress  and  wel- 
fare or  left  such  an  Impress  on   Its  people 
and  its  spirit  In  so  short  a  span  of  years. 

Now  he  is  gone  from  the  community  as 
suddenly  as  he  came.  And  there  is  a  deep 
sadness,  an  empty  feeling  of  great  loss  among 
those  men  and  women  on  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat who  worked  Intimately  with  and  for 
Richard  H.  Amberg.  who  was  pubUsher  of 
this  newspaper  for  the  past  12  years.  His 
untimely  and  unexpected  death  occurred  in 
New  York  Sunday  a  few  hours  after  he  was 
stricken  by  a  heart  attack. 

But  there  is  equally  a  feeling  of  deep  sad- 
ness and  irrepalrable  loss  among  the  people 
of  the  St.  Louis  community,  where  he  la- 
bored cotirageously  and  tirelessly  for  the 
right  and  for  the  public  welfare. 

They  say— many  of  these  people — that  his 
like  will  not  soon  be  found  again,  that  he  will 
be  sorely  missed  because  he  gave  the  commu- 
nity an  inspiring  and  a  dynamic  leadership 
that  did  much  to  move  It  forward  from  its 
former  lethargy  and  put  It  among  the  cities 
of  the  nation  which  axe  in  the  forefront  of 
progress. 

They  speak  of  his  courage  to  fight  Indom- 
itably for  what  he  believed  was  right,  and 
of  hl.s  zeal  for  good  and  Just  causes,  and  of 
his  abiding  compassion  for  his  fellow  man 
and  his  selfless  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 

They  say  he  was  a  catalyst  who  stimulated 
many  constructive  civic  programs  in  this 
community,  who  brought  a  new  driving  force 
which  has  "done  much  to  Inspire  the  amazing 
renaissance  which  has  given  the  downtown 
business  section  new  life.  He  helped  trans- 
form the  eyesore  riverfront  now  dominated 
by  the  incomparable  Gateway  Arc  of  world 
renown,  encouraged  the  new  downtown  sta- 
dium, helped  effect  the  miracle  of  the  Mill 
Creek  Valley  renewal  and  brought  to  immi- 
nent completion  the  vital  new  Poplar  street 
free  bridge  which  will  span  the  Mississippi. 
They  speak,  too,  of  the  dynamism  he  gave 
The  Globe-Democrat,  changing  It  from  a 
lackadaisical  newspaper  Into  a  vigorous  and 
beneficial  force  locally  and  nationally,  caus- 
ing It  to  be  ranked  among  the  nation's  top 
daUles.  And  whether  they  agreed  with  him 
or  not,  they  speak  of  his  pungent,  incisive 
and  eloquent  editorials  which  gave  crystal- 
line clarity  to  the  issues  of  the  day. 

And  they  speak  of  his  many  humanitarian 
campaigns  to  raise  funds  for  those  who 
needed  help  of  some  kind. 

There  are.  Indeed,  those  who  say  It  may 
have  been  these  relentless  efforts  through 
his  newspaper  and  personally  In  behalf  of 
the  public  weal  that  hastened  his  death. 

He  was  at  the  apex  of  a  brilliant  newspaper 
career  which  had  spread  his  name  far  beyond 


St.  Louis  and  the  Midwest  and  had  made 
him  one  of  the  best  known  publishers  and 
editors  in  America.  He  was  consulted  by  Gov- 
ernors and  even  Presidents,  and  was  the 
subject  of  occasional  articles  In  national 
magazines  and  other  publications. 

The  most  recent  of  the  giant  community 
projects  on  which  he  worked  long  and  assiU- 
lously  was  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Herbert  Hoover  Boys'  Club  of  St.  Louis  on 
the  historic  old  baseball  field  where  Busch 
Stadium  stood  on  North  Grand  boulevard. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  project  from 
the  beginning  and  headed  a  campaign  which 
raised  approximately  $1,000,000  to  build  ttie 
club,  the  finest  of  its  kind  In  America. 

There,  3300  boys  from  6  to  16  years  can  get 
oa  the  streets,  "find  recreation,  entertain- 
ment, instruction  and  a  practical  application 
of  Ideals  that  wUl  make  them  good  and 
responsible  citizens.  It  was  a  project  close 
to  Mr.  Amberg's  heart,  and  one  that  will 
remain  as  a  living  monument  to  his  deep 
concern  for  the  youth  of  the  commimity  and 
the  nation  and  to  his  devotion  and  admira- 
tion for  the  late  Herbert  Hoover— in  whose 
honor  he  asked  that  the  club  be  named. 

Mr  Amijerg  was  an  enduring  patriot,  and 
he  manifested  it  in  his  dally  life  as  well  as 
his  editorials.  Transplanted  from  the  East- 
ern seaboard  to  the  Middle  West,  he  soon 
came  to  love  St.  Louis  and  its  people.  He  wtil 
be  buried  here  among  those  he  came  to  know- 
so  fondly.  But  his  devotion  to  his  country 
was  not  more  than  that  to  his  conununity. 
During  World  W;u  II  he  served  with  the 
Navy  and  saw  enough  active  duty  in  the 
Pacific  to  receive  seven  battle  stars  and  13 
mediUs  and  citations.  Among  them  was  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  given  him  by  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  whose  naval  advisor  he 
had  been.  A  comradeship  developed  between 
the  two  which  continued  until  the  General's 
death. 

And  Mr.  Amberg  came  to  regard  General 
MacArthur  as  one  of  the  great  Americani, 
and  he  shared  the  old  warrior's  resolute  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory. 
Hence,  with  a  strong  clear  voice  he  unceas- 
ingly advocated  editorially  that  the  United 
States  shotdd  not  dally  with  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam,  but  should  strike  the 
enemy  with  the  full  and  devastating  force  of 
America's  military  might  to  bring  the  w.-\r  to 
a  complete  and  decisive  victory  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

Indeed,  It  was  partly  his  courageous  edi- 
torials for  sterner  meastu-cs  against  North 
•Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong— in  the  face 
of  a  great  outcry  from  some  quarters  for  soft 
measures  and  compromise— together  with 
other  manifestations  of  selfless  patriotism 
that  took  him  to  Boston  three  days  before 
his  death  to  receive  from  the  American 
Legion  its  hishest  honor  to  newspapers— the 
Fourth  Estate  Award  for  dL=:t!ngulshed  public 
service  in  the  field  of  communications. 

Richard  H.  Amberg  was  born  In  New  Yorlc 
City  55  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Har%T.rd 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1933  magna  cum 
laude.  He  started  his  newspaper  career  shortly 
thereafter  and  his  first  position  of  promi- 
nence was  as  publisher  and  editor  of  t  le  OH 
City  (Pa.)  Blizzard.  He  was  25.  and  the 
youngest  publisher  of  a  daily  In  the  United 
States. 

World  War  n  Interrupted  his  career  and 
afterward  he  caught  the  eye  of  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  who  was  building  a  giant  news- 
paper empire.  He  became  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard.  He  was  a  re- 
freshingly new  kind  of  publisher  and  editor. 
He  was  also  a  speaker  and  writer  with  a  fln- 
ent,  trenchant  style  who  projected  a  lot  of 
positive  opinions  from  his  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Newhouse  bought  the  sluggish  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  In  1955.  "EHck"  Amberg,  as 
he  was  commonly  known  to  his  frienis,  ■was 
made  publisher. 

To  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and  to  his  s^ 
he  Introduced  himself  by  announcing,  "We 
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are  going  to  be  a  fighter  for  the  right.  We  are 
going  to  take  sides  on  every  issue.  .  .  .  The 
Globe-Democrat  will  never  run  away  from  a 
battle.  .  .  .  We  may  not  always  be  right,  but 
we  will  take  an  honest  cut  at  the  ball." 

He  set  the  new  pace  and  spirit  of  the  news- 
paper. Editorials  acquired  a  new  zing. 

A  rousing  Globe-Democrat  campaign,  to- 
gether with  effective  personal  maneuvering 
by  Mr.  Amberg  among  railroads  and  poUtl- 
cl'ans,  did  much  to  break  the  riverfront  log 
jam.  Today  the  result  is  the  beautiful  new 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  and 
ite  towering  Gateway  Arch.  This  Inspiring 
success  brought  an  exciting  chain  reaction 
of  new  developments  in  the  area  which  has 
rejuvenated  the  entire  downtown  area. 

The  equally  revitalized  Globe-Democrat  be- 
came a  crusading  newspaper,  with  the  pub- 
lisher himself  as  the  dynamo  in  nearly  all 
crusades.  He  used  the  hard-hitting  newspaper 
campaign  to  get  things  done.  He  fought  for 
better  public  health,  better  public  safety, 
better  government,  greater  civic  growth,  more 
prosperity.  He  detested  and  castigated  crime 
and  corruption  in  any  form  and  attacked 
tbem  with  stinging  articles  and  editorials. 

He  believed  newspapers  had  lost  the  capac- 
ity for  indignation.  Certainly  he  hadnt. 

He  did  more  than  that.  He  moved  out 
among  the  people.  He  went  to  luncheons  and 
dinners  and  other  gatherings.  He  served  on  a 
plethora  of  boards  and  committees.  He  talked 
to  the  people  Individually  and  collectively. 
He  talked  to  them  from  the  speaker's  plat- 
form—his extemporaneous  addresses  sounded 
as  though  they  had  been  meticulously  pre- 
pared and  rehearsed. 

In  his  prodigious  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  community— the  people's  prob- 
lems became  those  of  his  newspaper— he  be- 
longed to  a  great  list  of  civic,  welfare,  busi- 
ness, educational,  fraternal  and  other  orga- 
nizations. He  served  on  the  boards  of  19  local 
and  state  associations,  on  nine  national 
boards.  He  was  trustee  of  a  half  dozen  col- 
leges. 

His  honors  and  awards  for  his  selfless  serv- 
ices added  up  to  the  dozens.  One  of  them 
was  the  coveted  St.  Louis  Award  of  1968. 

A  giant  has  passed  our  way.  His  courage 
and  good  works  will  long  be  remembered. 

[An  editorial  of  KMOX  radio.  Sept.  4,  1967] 
The  Ltvinc  Legacy  of  Richabd  Ambekg 
Richard    Amberg    Is    gone  .  .  .  suddenly, 
shockingly,  tragically.  It's  difficult  to  Imag- 
ine St.  Louis  without  him. 

Rlch-ard  Amberg  was  a  big  man  .  .  .  big 
in  mind,  in  heart,  In  spirit.  And  his  passing 
leaves  a  big  void. 

Richard  Amberg  was  a  great  publisher.  His 
newspaper's  energetic  devotion  to  our  city 
...  its  growth  and  its  future  .  .  .  were  vital 
factors  in  the  rebirth  of  our  metropolitan 
area. 

Richard  Amberg  was  a  great  humanitarian. 
His  concern  for  the  less  fortunate  was  a  driv- 
ing force  for  action.  The  Herbert  Hoover 
Bovs'  Club,  the  Old  Newsboys  campaign  for 
children's  charity  will  bring  our  city  a  har- 
vest of  good  citizenship  in  the  generations  to 
come. 

Richard  Amberg  was  a  great  patriot  .  .  . 
not  "my  country  right  or  wrong".  .  .  but  a 
thoughtful  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  In- 
dividualism, personal  responsibility,  self- 
discipline.  Initiative  that  made  our  country 
grow  .  .  .  and  will  keep  it  growing. 

[An  editorial  of  KMOX  radio.  Sept.  4,  1967] 
TRiBt.TE  TO  Publisher  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  ON  THE  Occasion  of  His  Sudden 
De.\th 

Richard  Amberg  was  a  great  St.  Loulsian 
.  .  .  concerned  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  civic 
problems  and  potentials,  working  tirelessly 
.  .  .  and  often  without  personal  credit  .  .  . 
for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Richard  Amberg  was  a  great  human  being. 


His  devoted  family  hfe  ...  his  example  to 
the  voung  people  in  his  own  family  and  the 
entire  community  ...  his  application  of 
great  spiritual  principles  in  his  every  effort. 
These  contributions  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Richard  Amberg  Is  gone.  But  the  achieve- 
ments he  leaves  behind  him  will  continue 
to  be  guideposts  for  all  of  us.  When  perplex- 
ing problems  challenge  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  in  the  future,  we  will  ask  ourselves 
"What  would  Dick  Amberg  have  done?" 
This  reliance  on  his  principles  and  his  prece- 
dents will  be  his  hving  legacy  to  all  of  us. 


1  From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Sept.  7, 
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A  Final  Tribute 

(Text  of  the  eulogy  delivered  by  the  Rev. 

Dr.  J.  Layton  Mauze.  Jr.,  at  the  funeral  of 

Richard  H.  Amberg) 

It  is  quite  difficult  for  me  to  crowd  the 
reflections  of  12  years  of  intimate  association 
with  Dick  Amberg  into  a  rather  brief  state- 
ment. Indeed  a  volume  could  be  written 
of  his  worth  and  works,  his  true  nobility  and 
power,  his  good  sense,  his  absolute  integrity, 
his  lovely  companionableness,  his  goodness 
and  his  greatness. 

The  practice  of  the  law  of  human  service 
Is,  in  the  eves  of  all  truly  native  members  of 
an  acquisitive  society,  the  most  drab  and 
unattractive  of  pursuits.  Such  an  observer 
must  have  been  puzzled  and  incredulous 
when  he  saw  the  air  with  which  this  great 
friend  of  ours.  Dick  Amberg,  trudged  from 
an  office  interview  to  an  Important  meeting. 
to  a  large  dinner  or  some  speaking  engage- 
ment. For  he  did  it  all  with  a  persistent 
gusto  of  enjoyment  that  makes  me  think 
of  Francis  of  Assissl  at  the  edge  of  a  forest 
drawing  one  twig  over  another  U>  make 
music  for  God  and  his  Uvlng  creatures. 

"Heard  melodies  are  sweet — but  those  un- 
heard are  sweeter." 

Dick  could  give  himself  so  constantly  and 
so  usefully  because  he  was  endowed  with 
so  many  gifts  of  mind  and  heart.  He  had  at 
once  a  deep  love  for  men  and  a  very  shrewd 
understanding  of  their  foibles  as  well  as  of 
their  virtues.  His  sagacity  in  determining  a 
course  of  action  rested  solely  on  his  insight. 
A  man  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
various  endeavors  once  said  to  me,  "The  only 
man  whose  judgment  I  would  accept  in  pref- 
erence to  my  own  Is  Dick  Amberg." 

Dick  loved  and  admired  the  simple  worth 
of  steadfast  lives,  whether  in  humble  places 
or  in  high.  But  he  counted  it  right  to  be 
helpful  to  all  men.  I  personally  know  that 
he  helped  many,  without  harshness,  who 
might  be  numbered  among  the  unworthy. 
But  he  was  never  taken  In  by  them.  And  I 
think  it  must  have  been  a  salutary  experi- 
ence for  some  of  this  sort  to  receive  his 
generosltv.  while  they  had  to  bear  at  the 
same  the' glance  of  those  tolerant  but  pene- 
trating eves. 

Dick's  Intellect  was  such  that  few  men 
dreamed  of  matching  It,  but  the  erring,  the 
humblest,  the  poorest,  and  the  most  illiterate, 
never  felt  uncomfortable  or  unhappy  In  his 
presence.  His  kindliness,  his  understanding. 
his  sympathy,  his  broad  outlook  on  life,  lUs 
lack  of  thought  of  himself  and  what  he  had 
accomplished,  somehow  closed  the  barrier 
and  made  him  kin  with  his  less  privileged 
brother. 

With  Dick  there  was  never  any  waste  of 
motion  or  effort.  He  did  all  that  was  to  be 
done  without  friction,  or  delay  or  haste.  He 
spoke  no  unnecessary  words  and  he  wasted 
no  time.  He  was  the  soul  of  promptitude  and 
accuracy  and  honor.  His  spirit  was  all  kind- 
ness and  goodness,  but  It  was  also  direct  and 
quick  and  Intense.  He  made  no  concealment 
of  his  approvals  or  disapprovals  when  It  was 
his  duty  to  speak  or  act.  In  a  day  when 
multitudes  think  it's  wrong  to  be  right,  Dick 
was  mostly  right,  and  he  courageously  stood 
for  it. 


One  of  Dick's  favorite  passages  from  liter- 
ature was  when  Joan  of  Arc  was  being 
hounded  bv  her  Inquisitors:  "Why  was  It 
votir  Standard  had  place  at  the  crowning  of 
the  King  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  rather 
than  those  of  other  captains?" 

Then  soft  and  low,  came  this  touching 
speech  which  will  live  as  long  as  language 
lives  and  pass  Into  all  tongues,  and  move  all 
gentle  hearts  wheresoever  It  shall  come, 
down  to  the  latest  day.  Says  Joan,  "It  had 
borne  the  burden;  it  had  earned  the  honor. 

Well,  Dick  also  bore  the  burden  and  Justly 
earned  the  multipUclty  of  honors  conferred 
upon  him.  but  he  wore  them  all  very  lightly, 
there  were  no  balloons  under  his  armpits,  and 
he  forgot  them  entirely  In  his  dally  con- 
tacts with  men  and  women. 

Men  trusted  Dick  because  he  was  wise; 
they  loved  him  because  he  was  good.  They 
confided  in  him  because  he  had  the  large 
charity  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  and 
the  human  sympathy  that  makes  men  kind. 
They  sought  his  friendship  because  they 
knew  that  he  himself  followed  his  divine 
Master  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  in  loving 
mercy,  doing  Justly  and  walking  humbly 
with  his  God. 

He  was  a  devoted  and  loyal  member  ol 
this  church  and  for  many  years  served  on 
the  Session.  Never  a  Sunday  passed  when  Dick 
and  his  lovely  family  were  absent  from  wor- 
ship on  Sunday  morning  except  for  illness 
or  unless  thev  were  out  of  the  city.  He  loved 
his  Lord  and  he  wasn't  ashamed  to  say  so. 
His  faith  was  deep.  You  ask  the  secret  of 
such  a  worthv  life?  It  can  only  be  one 
thing— its  t.  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  His 
life  has  been  a  great  inspiration  to  all  who 
have  known  and  loved  him,  and  somehow  we 
have  been  better  men  because  we  have  known 
him. 

Now  that  he  no  longer  walks  with  us  in 
the  flesh,  we  are  the  more  keenly  aware  of 
his  magnanimous  spirit,  and  while  we  mourn 
our  personal  loss,  we  are  eternally  thankful 
to  God  that  we  were  vouchsafed  to  know 
and  love  His  worthy  servant.  Truly  through 
him,  there  was  ever  manifested  the  Grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Love  of  God 
cur  Father,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I  can  see  him  now  accepting  the  Joys  of 
Heaven  with  the  same  quick  gladness,  and 
heaven's  honors  with  the  same  humble  and 
slightly  deprecating  geniality  with  which  he 
accepted,  as  they  came,  the  Joys  and  honors 
of  earth,  now  that  he  has  heard  the  sum- 
mons, "Come  up  higher."  Even  then,  we  may 
surmise  that  he  had  to  be  led.  or  perhaps 
gently  pushed  by  a  smiling  angel  Into  the 
place  God  had  prepared  for  one  who  loved 
Him. 

To  be  sure,  others  will  carry  on  Dick's  work, 
but  his  place  will  always  remain  vacant. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Committee  on  Public  'Works,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Reappobtionment  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Elxecutlve  OtBce  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
"Management  and  protection,"  National 
Park  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
Suspension    op    Deportation    of    Aliens — 

WrrHDRAWAL   OF  NAME 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Don  Ho 
Yee  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose 
deportation  has  been  suspended,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  February  1,  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a 
petition,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, with  accompanying  papers,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Alfred  B.  Pitt,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Price  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Etoergency  Planning. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  Air  National 
Guard,  for  reappointment  as  Chief,  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  for  4  years ;  and  the 
nomination  of  Adm.  Noel  A.  M.  Gaylor, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral In  connection  with  his  assignment 
as  Deputy  Director,  Strategic  Target 
Planning.  I  &sk  that  these  nominations 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  calendar,  are  a^  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  Air  National 
Guard,  to  be  reappointed  as  Chief,  National 
Guard  Bureau;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Noel  A.  M.  Oayler,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  favorably  509  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  Navy,  237 


appointments  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
grade  of  colonel  and  below,  and  983 
appointments  in  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Roy  J.  Casteel,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  and  reappointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps: 

William  C  Alrheart,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers,  for  promotion   in   the  Marine  Corps; 

Frank  M.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy; 

William  B.  Duty,  for  reappointment  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force,  from 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list: 

Eugene  J.  Blrkemeyer,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Air  Force; 

Franklin  G.  Abel,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force;  and 

Elmer  L.  Alderfer,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Of- 
ficer Training  School,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  2507.  A  bill  relating  to  dealings  between 
parties     to     franchise    agreements;     to     the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONDALE)  : 

S  2508.  A  bill  to  authorize  direct  home 
loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  certain  cases  where  private 
financing  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions is  not  available;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  COOPER: 

S.  2509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  T.  Carney;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RESOLUTION 

PROMOTION  OF  ALLIED  COOPERA- 
TION TO  BRING  AN  END  TO  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PERCY  <for  himself,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  J.wiTS.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  submitted  a 
resolution  iS.  Res.  173>  to  promote  Allied 
cooperation  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Percy,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading,) 


THE  FRANCHISE  DISTRIBUTION  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  the  Franchise  Distribution 
Act  of  1967. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  an 
enormous  growth  in  the  franchise  sys- 
tem of  distributing  goods  and  services  in 
this  country.  It  is  presently  estimated 
that  the  franchise  system  accounts  for 
10  percent  of  this  Nation's  gross  national 
product  and  25  percent  of  all  retail  sales. 
Thus,  the  welfare  of  these  franchisees  as 
such  is  a  matter  of  direct  public  concern. 

With  the  growth  in  the  franchise  sys- 
tem there  has  been  a  rising  ground  swell 
of  complaints  of  unfair  practices  by  fran- 
chisors. To  many,  the  franchisee  seems 
to  be  losing  his  stature  as  an  independent 
businessman.  In  a  number  of  industries 
franchisees  have  become  simply  the  tools 
of  the  franchisors  even  though  the  fran- 
chisee is  supplying  the  capital  and  effort 
to  market  the  goods  and  products  of  the 
franchisor.  Unfair  and  inequitable  prac- 
tices by  franchisors  are  widespread.  In 
short,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  fran- 
chisor-franchisee relationship  is  now 
heavily  weighed  in  favor  of  the  fran- 
chisor. 

The  bill,  which  I  introduced  herewith, 
tends  to  correct  this  imbalance  of  power 
between  franchisors  and  franchisees.  It 
is  a  simple  and  direct  bill  relating  to 
the  franchise  system  as  a  whole  whether 
the  franchisor  distributes  goods  or  com- 
modities or  renders  services.  The  term 
"franchise"  is  broadly  defined  to  include 
almost  every  type  of  franchise  arrange- 
ment. 

This  bill  first  requires  that,  notwith- 
standing the  terms  of  any  franchise 
agreement,  that  the  franchisor  must 
deal  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  with 
it3  franchisees  and  must  also  deal  in  ac- 
cordance with  reasonable  standards  of 
fair  dealing.  The  franchisor  is  also  re- 
quired to  deal  honestly  and  to  avoid  co- 
ercing and  intimidating  its  franchise. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  fran- 
chisor must  not  compete  unfairly  with 
its  franchisee  in  selling  goods  or  ren- 
dering services  and  provides  that  a  fran- 
chisee must  be  on  an  equal  basis  with 
any  other  person  in  buying  goods  or 
commodities  from  its  franchisor.  This 
latter  provision  simply  requires  that  the 
franchisor  sell  its  goods  or  commodi- 
ties at  the  same  price  to  its  franchisee 
as  to  any  other  person. 

This  bill  also  relates  to  termination  or 
cancellation  of  franchisees.  When  a  fran- 
chisee desires  to  sell  its  business,  it  is 
permitted  to  do  so  under  this  bill  with- 
out unreasonable  interference  by  the 
franchisor.  Further,  in  the  event  the 
franchisor  terminates  the  franchisee 
without  the  consent  of  the  franchisee, 
the  franchisor  is  required  to  buy  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  franchisee  at  fair  market 
value. 

The  statute  provides  improved  rem- 
edies for  the  franchisees'  protection.  The 
franchisee  may  recover  twofold  dam- 
ages for  violation  of  the  act.  In  addition, 
the  franchisee  may  obtain  an  injunction 
to  prevent  continuation  of  violations  of 
the  act  Injurious  to  the  franchisee. 

Gentlemen,  remedial  legislation  in  this 
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area  is  long  overdue  and  I  urge  your 
serious  consideration  and  support  of  this 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^     ^     ,. 

The  bill  (S.  2507)  relating  to  dealings 
between  parties  to  franchise  agreements, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland,  was  re- 
ceived read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    ^_^__^_^^__ 

DIRECT  HOUSING  LOANS 
Mr  ICARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  Senator 
Mondale  as  cosponsor,  a  bUl  authonzmg 
direct  home  loans  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  private  financing  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  is  not 
available. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  Sena- 
tor Mondale,  who  is  so  well  known  for 
his  able  work  on  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  The 
bUl  itself  is  in  many  respects  identical 
to  S.  2280  on  which  I  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  recently. 

The  bill  is  aimed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  those  who,  having  found  a  home 
thev  desire  to  purchase,  are  unable  to 
find  private  financing  for  the  mortgage 
in  spite  of  meeting  all  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  a  borrower  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  such  a  case,  having  been  unable 
to  secure  mortgage  funds,  this  bill  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  prospective  bor- 
rower to  secure  them  directly  from  a 
$50  million  revolving  fund  administered 
by   the   Department.    Having    met    the 
criteria,   the   mortgage  would   then   be 
purchased  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  just  as  though  this  were 
any  other   kind  of  FHA  arrangement, 
and  the  purchase  price  would  revert  to 
the  fund,  thus  making  it  available  for 
others. 

The  $50  mUlion  fund  is  a  revolving 
fund,  replenished  as  the  mortgages  it 
finances  are  "turned  over,"  so  that  Its 
potential  is  much  greater  than  its  face 
sum.  While  more  might  be  desirable, 
probably  the  new  sum  is  more  realistic 
in  the  current  atmosphere  of  cost  cut- 
ting than  was  the  $100  million  in  S. 
2280.  even  though  a  loan  fund  is  not 
an  ultimate  expense. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
view  of  the  consideration  of  S.  2280  in 
the  hearings  and  the  revisions  made  in 
the  bill  that  I  offer  for  myself  and 
Senator  Mondale.  that  the  bill  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  its  deliberations  now  be- 
ing carried  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2508>  to  authorize  direct 
home  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  certain  cases 
where  private  financing  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  is  not  available, 
introduced  by  Mr,  Hartke  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mondale),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 


AMENDMENT    NO.     382 
A    FAIR    METHOD    OF    REIMBrRSEMENT    FOR    HOS- 
PITAL   AND    EXTENDED    CARE    SEE^^CES 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
printed  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  382)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

On  page  69.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"METHOD     OF     DETERMINING     REASONABLE     COST 
FOR    PROVIDERS   OF    SERVICES 

■■Sec    142.    (a)    (1)    Strike   out   the   third 
sentence  of  section  1861  iv)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:    Such  regulations   (A)   shall  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  costs  of  serv- 
ices on  a  per  diem  basis  in  all  cases  where 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  services 
provided  so  permit,  and,  in  cases  where  such 
circumstances  do  not  so  permit,  may  provide 
for  the  determination  of  costs  of  services  on 
a  per  unit,  per  cap:ta,  or  other  basis,   (B) 
m-^S  pro\  ide  for  the  use  of  estimates  of  costs 
of  particular  items  or  services,  and  (C)  may 
provide  for  Uie  use  of  charges  or  a  percentage 
of  charges  where  this  method  reasonably  re- 
fiects  the  costs.  With  a  view  to  not  encour- 
acing    inefficiency.    In    determining    a    per 
diem  basis  for  cos:  of  services  there  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  the  per  diem  cost*  pre- 
vaUing    in    a    community    for    comparable 
quality  and  levels  of  services.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  include  provision  for  specific  rec- 
ognition of  a  reasonable  return  on  fair  mar- 
kit  value  of  the  facility  (determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  periodic  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mlniBUation  or  similar  appraisals  i ;  but  the 
rate  of   return  so  recognized   shall   not  ex- 
ceed one  and  one-half  limes  the  average  of 
the  rates  of  interest,  for  each  of  the  months 
any  part  of  which  Is  included  In  such  fiscal 
pencil,   on   obligations   Issued    for    Purchase 
by    the    Federal    Hospital    Insurance    Trust 
Fund.  Where  such  return  Is  allowed    there 
shaU  not  be  allowed  interest  on  capita    In- 
debtedness or  depreciation  on  the  facility  In 
determining  reimbursable  costs.'  ^^^,,„„ 

••(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
186l(v)(l)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  -(except 
armlght  happen  by  re.ison  of  the  provisions 
of  Clause  ,A.  of  the  preceding  sentence)' 
Immediately  after  'will  not . 

••(3)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section 
1861(v)(l)  is  hereby  repealed. 

•'(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  applicable  to  services  pro- 
vided  under  Utle  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  and  after  July  1,  1968." 

On  page  ISO,  between  lines  6  and  .,  insert 
the  following: 

•METHOD  OF  DBTERMlNlNG  REASONABLE  COST 
UNDER  TITLE  XUC  FOR  INPATIENT  HOSPrTAL 
SERVICES.  SKILLED  NURSING  HOME  SERVICES. 
AND  HOME  HEALTH   CARE  SERVICES 

•■SEC  232  (a)  Section  1902(a)  (13)  (B)  of 
the  Saclal  Security  Act  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  '(B)  for  payment  of  the  reason- 
able cost  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
for  determining  reasonable  cost  under  title 
XVIU)  of  Inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled 
nursing  home  services,  and  home  health  care 
services,  provided  under  the  plan:'. 

"(b)    The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1969.- 


On  page  187.  strike  out  lines  18  through  20. 
and  liisert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "(as 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  for  de- 
terminlng  reasonable  cost  under  title  XVni) 
of  inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  and  home  health  care  services. 
provided  under  the  plan:"" 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  aware  that  our  hospi- 
tals and  extended-care  facilities  around 
the  Nation  are  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
reimbursement  which  they  are  receiving 
under  the  medicare  program.  In  particu- 
lar   hospitals  are  very  dissatisfied,  and 
I  believe  rightfully  so.  with  the  so-called 
RCCAC  method  which  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  now  require.  This  method 
is  very  comphcated  and  deliberately  re- 
flects one  conclusion  about  the  difference 
in  hospital  costs  for  different  age  groups 
It  Ukes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  aged 
people  use  less  hospital  ancillaiT  services 
per  patient  day  than  younger  patients 
but  does  not  reflect  the  likelihood  that 
aged  people  use  more  nursing  services 
and  other  components  of  the  room  and 
board  category  of  hospital  expei-ises. 

I  am  aware  that  the  position  of  some 
administration  officials  is  to  take  a  'wait- 
and-see  '  attitude  toward  this  important 
problem.  They  seem  to  want  to  "wait 
and  see"  if  hospitals  and  extended-care 
facilities  can  survive  their  shortsighteci 
policies.  Mr.  President,  we  just  cannot 
lake  the  risKs  the  admiiiistration  would 
have  us  take.  We  cannot  risk  that  the 
present  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  will  result  in  widespread  finan- 
cial havoc  among  our  health  facilities, 
which  responsible  people  in  the  field  as- 
sure us  will  happen. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  rtm  the  risk 
of  having  hospitals  .nd  extended-care 
facilities  denied  those  entitled  to  them 
because  these  faculties  cannot  afford  to 
seek  certification  under  our  Federal 
programs.  . 

We  must  have  relmbui-sement  policies 
in  these  Government  programs  which 
support  our  hospitals  and  extended  care 
faciUUes  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  quaUty  of  .services,  and  we 
need  them  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  what  I  believe  is 
an  equitable,  sound,  and  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  My  amendment  to 
the  House-passed  social  security  bill. 
H  R.  12080.  would  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  tlie  per  diem  method  of  re- 
imbursing hospiUls  and  extended  care 
facilities  under  all  of  the  programs  in 
the  Social  Security  Act.  not  just  medi- 
care. We  must  remember  that  title  XIX. 
the  medicaid  program,  and  title  V,  the 
maternal  and  infant  care  and  crippled 
children's  program,  also  pay  for  these 
services. 

Title  XIX  covers  a  w  ide  segment  of  the 
population,  those  who  are  medically  in- 
digent, ranging  in  age  from  the  very 
young  to  the  very  old.  The  maternal  and 
infant  care  and  crippled  cliildren's  pro- 
grams meet  the  hospital  expenses  of 
many  mothers  and  children.  What  I  pro- 
pose Mr.  President,  is  to  pay  for  services 
for  all  of  the  patients  under  these  titles 
through  one  single,  eajsy-to-admimster, 
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easy-to-understand  method.  This  meth- 
od, the  per  diem  method,  is  in  widespread 
use  by  Blue  Cross  plans  around  the  coun- 
try and  Blue  Cross  plans  and  hospitals 
are  accustomed  to  the  method  and  satis- 
fied with  it.  Moreover,  Mr.  President,  my 
proposal  for  using  the  per  diem  method 
for  all  of  these  programs  avoids  the 
problems  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  says  that 
It  sees  with  using  the  per  diem  method 
for  title  XVrn  alone.  Since  the  per  diem 
method  would  apply  to  patients  of  all 
ages  there  would  no  longer  be  any  sup- 
posed need  to  try  to  use  a  complicated 
method  Uke  the  RCCAC  method  to  sepa- 
rate one  group's  costs  from  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  also 
provides  for  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  facility.  The 
Senate  passed  this  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment last  year  insofar  as  extended  care 
facilities  are  concerned,  but  the  confer- 
ence report  changed  it  to  apply  to  "net 
equity"  rather  than  fair  market  value. 
This  is  not  a  fair  basis,  and  has  resulted 
in  much  dissatisfaction.  The  fairest  ap- 
proach is  to  use  fair  market  value,  based 
on  an  FHA  appraisal.  This,  of  course, 
should  not  permit  a  doubling  up  by  al- 
lowing reimbursable  costs  to  include  in- 
terest on  capital  investment  and  depre- 
ciation, and  my  amendment  so  provides. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  simple, 
it  Is  just.  It  is  fair  to  the  hospitals,  and 
extended  care  facilities,  it  is  fair  to  pa- 
tients, it  is  fair  to  the  Government.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  assure  that  those  en- 
titled to  quality  services  will  be  able  to 
receive  them. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    383 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12474)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTTl  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  915 >  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2349)  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit 
judges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMPLOYI.IENT  OF  INDIVIDUALS  DIS- 
ADVANTAGED BY  LACK  OF  EDU- 
CATION OR  JOB  TRAINING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty  J  addressed  the  national  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Temporary  Services, 
Inc.,  in  Washington. 

Senator  Prouty  offered  important 
cliallenges  to  the  organization  for  mak- 
ing significant  contributions  toward  the 
employment  of  individuals  who  are  dis- 
advantaged by  age  or  lack  of  education 
or  job  training.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Please  accept  my  apologies  for  not  having 
been  able  to  lunch  with  you,  much  as  I 
would  have  desired  to  do  so.  As  you  probably 
know,  the  1967  amendments,  to  the  Poverty 
Program  are  now  being  debated  In  the 
Senate,  and.  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfares  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty.  It  Is  necessary  for 
me  to  be  on  the  Floor  most  of  the  time. 

I  intend  to  talk  to  you  generally  about  the 
need  for  and  types  of  training  programs  re- 
quired In  our  national  commitment  to  fight 
poverty. 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  get  Into  this 
subject,  however,  without  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  bearing  on  the  over-all  concepts  and 
policies  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  I  think  we 
can  accept  as  a  basic  premise  the  fact  that 
the  objectives  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Poverty  F*rogram  are  accepted  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens.  This  Is  so  because  the 
results  we  seek  are  consistent  with  the 
American  Dream  on  which  this  nation  has 
been  built — the  concept  that  any  boy  can 
grow  up  to  be  President,  the  rags-to-rtches 
stories  by  such  writers  as  Horatio  Alger 
which  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  read  In 
our  childhood,  and  the  American's  tradition- 
al sympathy  for  the  underdog. 

The  inevitable  question  which  then  arises 
is.  why  is  the  Poverty  Program  the  most  con- 
troversial program  In  our  country  today?  Why 
Is  It  being  criticized  by  rank  and  file  citizens 
more  than  any  other  Federally  financed  pro- 
gram? I  do  not  like  the  answer  I  will  give 
you.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  true  be- 
cause there  is  growing  skepticism  as  to  the 
integrity  and  efficiency  of  administration, 
and  a  wide  conclusion  that  political  Influence 
and  Interference  with  these  programs  Is  In- 
creasing. 

We  are  now  starting  our  fourth  year  of 
our  formal  and  federally  contrived  effort 
known  as  the  War  on  Poverty.  We  must  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  so  far  failed  in 
substantial  measure  to  accomplish  the  goals 
set  by  the  Initial  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  In  1964. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  failed 
because  we  have  not  produced.  Catchy  slo- 
gans which  Instill  hope  in  those  who  have 
no  hope  and  lilting  promises  which  bring  the 
first  sparks  of  motivation  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  known  only  failure  and  dee- 
pair  during  their  lives  may  help  win  elections 
for  a  while,  but  frustration  and  bitter  dis- 
lUuslonment  replace  these  feelings  when  the 
passage  of  time  reveals  that  the  slogans  have 
been  repudiated  and  that  the  promises  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  Events  of  the  past  sum- 
mer amply  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  bitter- 
ness engendered  among  our  disadvantaged 
people  by  this  failure  may  be  leading  us 
rapidly  down  the  road  to  anarchy. 

I  have  characterized  our  failure  in  the  War 
on  Poverty  as  the  Performance  Gap  between 
promises  and  results.  Failure  here,  however. 


Is  crueler  than  If  we  had  never  declared  war 
on  poverty  In  the  first  place. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  Intelligently  con- 
sider the  elimination  of  poverty  without 
considering  how  the  major  roadblocks  to 
massive  training  and  retraining  of  substan- 
tial segments  of  this  nation's  labor  force  can 
be  resolved. 

When  I  speak  of  training,  I  Include  the 
need  to  educate,  as  both  these  elements  are 
indispensable  In  making  our  unemployed 
employable. 

In  the  not  too  distant  past,  most  untrained 
workers  could  procure  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled Jobs  and  many  boys  grew  up  working 
on  the  family  farm  or  on  a  farm  "Just  outside 
of  town".  When  our  economy  was  oriented 
to  a  predominantly  rural  society,  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labor  increased  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  the  available  work  force  expanded 

Today,  the  situation  Is  entirely  different. 
Not  only  is  our  society  now  vrban-oriented, 
but  employment  opportunities  regardless  of 
their  location  have  tremendously  increased 
their  demands  for  skilled  and  technical  train- 
ing and  education,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
trend  will  increase  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

At  a  time  when  our  labor  force  Is  annually 
being  flooded  with  the  entry  of  new  Job 
seekers,  positions  for  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled employees  are  declining  at  an  ever- 
Increasing  rate.  At  a  time  when  we  are  enter- 
ing the  age  of  automation,  the  major  factors 
that  have  sustained  our  high  employment 
rate  have  been  the  great  demand  for  skilled 
personnel  in  service  Industries,  the  need  for 
technically  trained  Individuals  In  all  sectors 
of  private  enterprise,  and  the  Increase  In  re- 
quirements for  educated  employees  In  the 
various  fields  of  personal  services. 

Today,  training  and  education  have  become 
conditions  precedent  to  most  meaningful 
employment  capable  of  lifting  a  family  out 
of  the  poverty  classification.  I  venture  to  say 
that  a  survey  would  reveal  sufficient  Job 
vacancies  to  put  all  our  nation's  unemployed 
to  work  If  they  possessed  the  required  educa- 
tion, skill  or  technical  know-how.  and  would 
also  provide  upgrading  for  substantial  num- 
bers of  our  people  who  are  employed  at  mini- 
mum wage  rates  If  they  met  the  required 
qualifications. 

Here,  then  Is  the  challenge.  Althoxigh  the 
scope  and  dimensions  of  the  problems  are 
huge,  they  are  not  Insurmountable.  We  must 
take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
that  never  again  shall  we  be  faced  with  the 
paradox  of  increasing  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens on  welfaue  roles  at  a  time  when  good 
Jobs  are  going  begging  because  our  unem- 
ployed do  not  meet  the  qualifications  to  fill 
them. 

Tragically,  the  Great  Society's  poverty  pro- 
grams during  the  last  three  years  have  shown 
a  considerable  lack  of  foresight  and  an  even 
greater  degree  of  Ineptitude. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  real  answer  to  reducing 
poverty  is  to  provide  real  and  meaning  Jobs 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  Suppor- 
tive services  in  many  other  areas  are  cer- 
tainly necessary  In  the  short  run,  as  are 
"make  work"  programs  for  those  who  today 
are  incapable  of  being  educated  and  trained 
for  productive  Jobs.  In  the  long  run.  how- 
ever— for  any  permanent  and  lasting  solu- 
tion— "make  work"  programs  aggravate 
rather  than  remedy  the  problems  which  face 
us.  In  the  long  run.  the  only  answer  Is  edu- 
cation and  training  leading  to  meaningful 
and  productive  employment. 

This  Is  where  the  work  and  training  pro- 
grams of  the  War  on  Poverty  have  failed. 
Three  years  after  Its  inception,  the  results 
show  that  the  Job  Corps  program  has  not 
produced.  Literally.  It  has  merely  taken  some 
of  our  disadvantaged  youths  off  the  streets 
for  periods  ranging  from  a  few  months  to  one 
or  two  years,  but  by  and  large  It  has  then 
returned  them  to  the  streets  completely  un- 
prepared and  unequipped  to  obtain  Jobs  in 
the  competitive  Job  market.  The  results  from 
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the  Job  Corps  Conservation  Camps  run  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
are  even  more  appalling. 

I  probably  should  note  here  that,  because 
of  a  series  of  amendments  which  I  offered 
to  the  Job  Corps  provisions  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  which  were  accepted,  I 
shall  support  giving  the  Job  Corps  an  addi- 
tional two-vear  lease  on  life.  However,  as  I 
have  inforined  the  Job  Corps  Director,  he 
had  better  produce  some  tangible  results  or 
I  will  not  be  this  charitable  the  next  time. 

The  results  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  are  equally  distressing.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wirtz's  top  staff  member,  his 
Manpower  Administrator,  sat  In  my  office 
last  month  and  conceded  that  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  had  engaged  in  little  else 
but  "make  work"  programs,  and  that  en- 
rollees  who  left  this  program  were  generally 
unqualified  to  compete  for  available  Job 
vacancies. 

The  Work  Training  and  Experience  Pro- 
gram under  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare is  another  program  which  should  have 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people  This  program  was  designed  to  re- 
cruit trainees  off  public  welfare  rolls  and, 
through  training  and  placement  In  jobs  with 
private  businesses,  reduce  welfare  costs  at  the 
same  time  as  It  trained  unskilled  unemploy- 
ables  for  productive  jobs.  Yet  a  survey  con- 
ducted at  Princeton  University  establishes, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  admits,  that  this  program  has 
been  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  and  that  most 
of  the  "jobs"  found  for  welfare  recipients 
have  been  "make  work"  Jobs  primarily,  such 
as  custodial  and  Janitorial  positions  for 
local   or  state  governments. 

Another  reason  why  these  programs  have 
failed  Is  because  of  bureaucratic  ineptitude 
in  duplicating  programs  and  In  overlap  of 
functions. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  report,  the  Up- 
john Institute  noted  that  there  are  at  least 
79  different  training  programs  and  educa- 
tion programs  administered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  15  different  Federal  bureaus  and 
agencies.  Did  you  know  that  funds  for  Job 
recruiting  can  be  obtained  from  nine  differ- 
ent manpower  program  sources,  or  that  funds 
for  adult  basic  education — In  addition  to 
general  education  sources — can  be  obtained 
from  ten  different  places?  Are  you  aware  that 
on-the-job  training  programs  can  be  subsi- 
dized under  five  programs,  or  that  supportive 
services  are  available  from  nine  sources,  or 
that  Income  maintenance  Is  available  to  par- 
ticipants under  nine  different  programs?  Of 
course,  the  eligibility  rules,  application  pro- 
cedures, allocation  formulas,  expiration  dates 
and  contracting  arrangements  vary  for  each 
as  widely  as  the  funding  sources. 

To  summarize,  then,  there  are  two  major 
areas  where  drastic  changes  In  policy  and 
direction  must  be  made  If  the  War  on 
Poverty  Is  to  succeed. 

The  first  area  Involves  administration,  and 
requires  the  Congress  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  avoid  inefficiency,  duplication  and 
overlap  in  the  Implementation  of  education 
and  work  training  programs.  Unfortunately, 
our  Subcommittee  has  been  unable  to  de- 
velop sufficient  factual  data  during  the 
course  of  Its  study  this  year  to  warrant  my 
telling  you  that  we  now  have  all  the  answers 
to  these  intricate  problems. 

However,  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  poverty  bill  which  will  require 
that  the  Comptroller  General  conduct  an  In- 
depth  Investigation  of  these  Issues  diulng 
the  next  fifteen  months  and  to  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  of  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations In  these  areas  to  the  Congress 
by  Pebrtiary  1,  1969. 

The  present  poverty  bill  extend  existing 
programs  for  two  years,  so  that  the  next  time 
that  the  Poverty  Program  will  be  subject  to 


review  and  Bcrutlny  by  the  Congress  will  be 
by  the  9lBt  Congress  In  1969.  If  my  amend- 
rrient  is  adopted,  we  will  then  be  able  to  cut 
through  the  red  tape  and  straighten  out 
the  bureaucratic  fumbling  and  mismanage- 
ment in  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Tlie  second  major  area  In  which  we  must 
change  our  thinking  relates  to  the  objec- 
tives we  are  seeking  in  the  War  on  Poverty. 
As  I  have  alre,idy  stated,  satisfactory  long 
term  results  can  be  obtained  only  through 
education  and  training  programs  which 
equip  the  tmemployed  and  unskilled  with 
the  required  qualifications  to  compete  for 
necessary  and  available  Jobs  In  our  free  en- 
terprise economy.  "Make  work"  employment 
Is  a  temporary  panacea  which  is  in  reality  an 
extenslor  of  public  welfare  assistance,  and 
provides  no  real  solution  either  for  the  gov- 
ernment or  for  Illiterate  and  untrained  fami- 
nes presently  living  in  poverty. 

Data  now  available  reveals  that  280.000 
training  slots  were  authorized  for  1966-67 
programs  at  a  time  when  more  than  four  mil- 
lion people  were  In  need  of  training.  Follow- 
up  surveys  indicate  even  more  tragic  results 
for  those  who  entered  these  programs.  They 
show,  for  example,  that  more  than  50'".  of 
welfare  recipients  who  enter  these  programs 
return  to  public  assistance  after  leaving  the 
programs,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  those 
placed  In  Jobs  are  employed  In  "make  work" 
positions  supplied  by  State,  local  and  Fed- 
eral governments. 

The  most  successful  training  programs 
have  been  those  authorized  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  partic- 
ularly under  on-the-job  training  programs 
conducted  pursuant  to  Part  II  of  this  statute. 
I  might  note  that  this  legislation  was  en- 
acted two  years  prior  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

The  on-the-job  training  programs  of 
M.D.T.A.,  where  It  has  been  possible  to  Im- 
plement them,  have  placed  over  90'",:  of  the 
trainees  In  existing  Job  vacancies  in  our  pri- 
vate economy.  This  is  not  too  surprising  when 
we  note  that  these  trainees  are  carried  on 
pavTolls  of  private  companies  which  are  pro- 
viding the  training  and  that  they  are  trained 
for  Jobs  with  a  particular  company  that  are 
open  and  waiting  for  qualified  applicants. 
Motivation  is  high  and  the  drop-out  rate  low 
among  these  enrol 'ees  because  they  realize 
that  successful  completion  of  their  training 
means  Immediate  employment  at  a  good  Job 
In   familiar  surroundings. 

By  contrast,  the  first  part  of  M.D.T.A  . 
which  Is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  which 
provides  various  educational,  vocational  and 
institutional  on-the-job  training  programs, 
has  not  been  anywhere  near  as  successful. 

The  most  recent  survey  indicates  that  at 
least  2b''r  of  those  who  underwent  Institu- 
tional on-the-job  training  programs  were  un- 
emploved  when  last  contacted.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  In  this 
type  of  program  the  trainee  has  no  assur- 
ance whatsoever  of  finding  meaningful  em- 
ployment upon  successful  graduation  Par 
too  often  here  we  are  training  unemployed 
welders  to  become  unemployed  bakers  and 
unemployed  miners  to  become  unemployed 
bulldozer  operators. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that 
no  program  to  substantially  reduce  poverty 
by  providing  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities can  be  successful  without  the  full- 
fledged  Involvement  and  cooperation  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy. 

In  1964,  when  Congress  was  considering  en- 
actment of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  I 
first  suggested  that  we  pass  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act.  designed  to  give  private  enter- 
prise— a  Ux  credit  towards  certain  Job  train- 
ing expenses  for  their  participation  In  much 
needed  work  training  programs.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  believed  then  as  I  do  today  that  In- 
vestment in  human  capital   by  private  In- 


dustry Is  at  least  as  Important  as  Its  Invest- 
ment In  new  machines,  and  that  the  skills 
and  talents  of  our  potential  labor  force  can 
never  be  fully  developed  without  the  active 
Involvement  of  our  nation's  businesses 

The  present  version  of  my  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  Is  now  sponsored  by  29  Senators 
and  140  members  of  the  House  This  proposal 
Is  too  complex  to  explain  In  detail  here,  but 
in  general  It  provides  a  tax  credit  of  10".  of 
expenses  Inctured  as  a  result  of  Ualnlng  new 
emplovees  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  allow- 
able deductions  permitted  under  the  Tax 
Code. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  recent  months 
more  and  more  leaders  and  scholars  are 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  I  have  expressed 
for  many  years  that  the  War  on  Poverty  can 
never  be '  successful  unless  and  until  It 
brings  the  resources  and  ideas  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  Into  the  battle. 

For  example,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
urban  renewal.  Senator  Rlbicoff  recently 
stated:  "It  is  self-evident  that  the  Job  is  too 
big  to  be  accomplished  by  government  alone" 
And  just  a  few  days  ago  that  well-known 
Liberal,  Daniel  P  Moynlhan,  concluded  that 
"Uberals  should  divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  nation  .  .  .  can  be  run  from 
agencies  In  Washington." 

A  final  point  to  consider  today  is  the 
question  of  what  can  your  companies  do — 
what  are  your  responslblUtles  In  providing 
meaningful  training  and  employment?  In 
yotir  role  as  formers  of  public  opinion  In 
your  own  area  or  locality,  you  can,  of  course, 
help  to  shape  the  type  of  educational  and 
training  policies  which  are  necessary  to 
achieve  our  objectives. 

Specifically,  however,  you  are  In  a  unique 
position  due"  to  the  fact  that  you  offer  tem- 
porary rather  than  full-time  employment. 
Because  of  lifetime  habits,  many  of  the  un- 
emploved  among  our  disadvantaged  citizens 
are  not  psychologically  adjusted  to  full-time 
employment  even  when  they  are  qualified. 
When  employment  is  obtained  by  these  In- 
dividuals, their  environment  and  way  of  life 
Is  not  conducive  to  their  reporting  for  work 
early  in  the  morning  every  day  and  working 
an  eight-hour  day  five  days  a  week. 

If  your  agencies  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  find  and  employ  these  people,  you  may 
be  able  to  gradually  Instill  proper  motiva- 
tion and  work  habits  as  an  accepted  part  of 
their  living  conditions.  When  a  man  in  these 
circumstances  becomes  accustomed  to  work- 
ing two  or  three  days  a  week,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  transition  to  a  full-time  Job 
would  be  much  easier  for  him. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  many  of  your 
companies  meet  temporary  needs  for  un- 
skilled as  well  as  skilled  employees  and  I 
believe  that  this  Is  another  area  where  em- 
phasis on  hiring  available  members  of 
minority  and  unemployed  groups  may  con- 
tribute to  meeting  private  enterprise's  re- 
sponsibility m  this  field. 

For  example,  a  concentration  of  effort 
along  these  lines  could  result  in  finding 
part-time  jobs  as  clerks  in  stores  for  mothers 
from  poverty  families  who  have  responsibili- 
ties which  preclude  their  working  full-time. 
r-  well  as  giving  a  male  head  of  household 
from  such  a  family  temporary  work  In  a 
warehouse. 

Another  area  where  special  attention 
would  prove  beneficial  would  be  In  the  re- 
cruitment of  our  older  citizens  for  tem- 
porary and  part-time  employment.  It  Is 
estimated  that  5^  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65  have  Income  below  the  poverty 
level.  This  represents  approximately  20";;  of 
all  Americans  living  In  poverty.  Many  of 
these  individuals  have  held  productive  Jobs 
m  the  past  and  are  qualified  for  further 
employment.  I  have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  amount  of  money  which 
these  persons  may  earn  without  suffering 
a  reduction  or  loss  In  social  security  benefits. 
In   my    opinion,    you    people   are   In    an    ad- 
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mirable  position  to  provide  these  citizens 
wUii  an.  opportunity  to  supplement  their 
Laadequate  retirement  pensions  and  to  thus 
bruig  more  dignity  and  Independence  to 
thflr  Latter  years. 

Tiiese  3X6  some  of  the  ways  In  which  you 
f--:n  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  pov- 
erty crisis  UcLng  us  today  by  assisting  dis- 
advantaged and  unskilled  members  of  our 
society. 

An  exampl*  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  much  larger  sense  can  be  seen  from  what 
the  President  of  one  of  your  member  or- 
ganizations has  done  In  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hmer  L,  Winter.  President  of  Man- 
power. Inc..  has  shown  that  his  energetic 
Imagination  is  not  conSned  strictly  to  the 
busLness  of  running  Manpower.  Inc.  He  h;is 
exhibited  sincere  civic  pride  by  devoting  part 
of  his  energy  to  the  job  of  being  President 
of  "We  MUwaukeeana  Housing  Foundation. 
Inc.".  a  voluntary  group  of  businessmen  and 
civic  leaders  who  are  leading  Uie  way  toward 
the  development  of  a  dynamic  housing  proj- 
ect which  will  have  a  two- fold  purpo.se. 

First.  It  wUl  remove  a  blighted  slum  area 
from  downtown  Milwaukee.  Second,  it  will 
provide  130  three-bedroom  homes  to  serve 
f.imllies  who  are  la  the  «5,000  to  J9.000  in- 
come group. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  Instituted  a 
pilot  program  baaed  on  the  Human  Invest- 
ment concept,  although  the  tax  Incentive 
Idea  ha«  been  replaced  by  a  4'':  to  6'o  grant 
towards  training  expenses.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  contract*  for  nine  of  the  first 
ten  projects  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  this  program  are  for  the  Imple- 
mental.lon  of  proposals  submitted  from  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This  seems  to  reflect  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  agreement  that  ]ob  training  for 
meaning^ful  Jobs  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  prtvata  Lndtistry.  If  any  of  your 
companies  are  seriously  interested,  I  believe 
Uint  you  can  receive  constructive  suggestions 
on  possible  participation  by  contacting  the 
Secretary  of  Laixir. 

I  apologize  for  having  taken  more  of  your 
time  than  I  had  Intended.  In  closing.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  statement  maide  by 
H.  G.  Wella  many  year*  ago.  that  '•hximan 
history  becomes  more  and  more  a  raw:e  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe". 

Let  us  hope  that  aa  a  nation  and  as  a 
people  we  hava  learned  enough  from  our  past 
failures  to  give  us  the  wisdom  to  eliminate 
the  Perfonnance  Gap  and  to  win  this  race 
of  destiny. 


WHAT  IS  OUR  NATIONAL  INTEREST 
IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  heard  a  great  many  words — 
and  a  good  deal  of  debate — about  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  few  if  any  of  the  ex- 
changes that  have  occurred  brought  us 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  than 
the  one  we  heard  yesterday  between  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSKN  1  and  Arkansas  [  Mr.  Fulbhicuit]  . 

The  fundamental  question  is :  What  is 
the  U.S.  national  interest? 

The  eminent  minointy  leader  put  his 
finger  on  this  key  question  when  he 
pointed  out: 

Yesterday  you  said  that  our  security  is  not 
Involved  at  all.  It  depends  on  whether  or 
not  you  take  a  global  view  of  security.  If  you 
do  not.  the  chances  are  that  you  are  right. 
I  take  a  different  view,  because  we  have  con- 
quered time,  space,  and  distance  to  the  point 
where  this  Is  a  pretty  small  world. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  the  crux,  of  the 
matter.  Is  our  national  interest  to  be 
defined  broadly  or  narrowly?  Is  tlie  issue 
Vietnam.?  Or  is- it  our  role  atnd  our  inter- 
est in  Asia  7 

We  are  all  acutely  a-ware  of  the  pain 
and  the  sacrifice  and  the  cost  of  out 
present  course.  But  is  tlmt  course  going 
to  make  less  likely  incredibly  greater 
pain,  vastly  greater  sacrifices,  and  tre- 
mendously greater  costs  in  tlie  future? 

It  was  said  here  yesterday  thai;  .some- 
one is  trying  to  make  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  into 
a  Hitler — and  that  that  effort  was  non- 
sense. 

I  am  not  aware  that  such  aa  efEort  has 
been  made.  What  has  been,  done — in  this 
Ciiamber  and  elsewhere — is  to  underline 
the  wisdom  of  meetingr  aggression  in  its 
early  stages  rather  than  later,  when  the 
cost  may  be  disaster  for  mankind. 

I  remember  very  well  a  time  not  too 
many  years  ago  when  reasonable  men  in 
Europe  argued  that  they  had  no  national 
interest  in  Spain  or  in  Ethiopia.  I  re- 
member that  many  Americans  argued 
that  we  had  no  vital  interest  in  Europe. 
And  this  estimate  of  national  interest 
produced  inaction — and  inaction  pro- 
duced disaster. 

Surely  the  course  of  history  would  have 
been  vastly  differeiit  if  men  had  only 
realized  that  what  ha^spened  in  far-off 
countries,  small  countries,  did  indeed 
ultimately  involve  their  own  deepest  in- 
terests. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  not  a  Hitler.  But  I 
would  remind  Senators  that  he  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  French  Com- 
munist Party.  He  is  something  more  than 
a  genial  old  grandfather,  more  than  a  de- 
voted nationalist  leader. 

An  attempt  wa,s  made  in  the  Chamber 
yesterday  to  define  .American  national 
interest  by  one  simple,  single  criterion. 
Did  country  X  have  the  capacity  physi- 
cally to  attack  the  United  States,  or  did 
country  Y  inteiid  to  use  country  X  for 
such  an  attaclt? 

That,  I  submit,  is  an  oversimplified  and 
naive  description  of  the  national  interest 
of  a  great  nation. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  the  Members  of 
this  body  debated  and  discussed  the  im- 
plication of  our  involvement  In  South- 
east Asia.  In  the  end,  we  determined 
overwlielmingly  that  our  national  inter- 
est was  involved  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  our  only 
obligation  under  that  treaty  was  to  co- 
operate with  other  treaty  members  as  to 
what  course  we  should  take. 

That  is  not  my  reading  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  That  Is  not  my  definition  of  what 
we  said  we  would  do. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  the  con- 
sultative portion  of  the  treaty  related  to 
threats  "other  than  by  armed  attack." 

The  heart  of  the  treaty — article  rv — 
says  verj-  explicitly: 

Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  ttiat  it  wUl  in  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes. 

Mr.  President,  South  Vietnam  was  de- 
signated by  the  treaty  parties  as  a  pro- 


tocol state  falling  under  the  protective 
limbrella  of  the  ti-eatj'.  Tliere  is  and  has 
been  aimed  attack  agaiii&t  SouUi  Vitt- 
nam.  And  we  have  treated  it  as  a  tlueat 
to  UR — as  we  said  we  would. 

We  knew  perfectly  well  what  we  were 
doing  at  the  time.  The  vote  in  support 
was  overwhelming.  And  we  have  lived  up 
to  GUI-  word. 

I  would  remind  Seiiators  of  what  a 
former  Commander  in  Chief.  General 
Elsenhower,  said  of  the  importance  of 
South  Vietnam  just  1  year  before  he  left 
ofllce: 

Straieglcally.  South  Vietnam's  capture  by 
the  Communists  would  bring  their  power  sev- 
eral hundred  mUes  Into  a  hitherto  free  region. 
The  remaining  countries  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  menaced  by  a  great  flanking  move- 
ment. The  freedom  of  12  million  people  (to- 
day it  ia  17  million  people)  wo\Ud  be  .est 
unmediaJ«ly.  and.  that  of  150  milLton  in  adja^ 
cent  areas  (the  number  la  now  200  million/ 
would  be  seriously  endangered.  The  loaa  of 
South  Vietnam  would  set  In  motion  a  crum- 
bling process  that  covUd.  as  it  progressed, 
have  grave  consequences  for  us  and  for  free- 
dom .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  Southeast  Asia  is  of  importance  to 
us?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  all  of 
Asia  is  of  utmost  importance  to  us?  It  is 
where  about  two-thirds  of  humanity 
lives.  It  is  an  area  of  rich  resources  and 
great  potential.  Southeast  Asia  is  the 
crossroads  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  Oceans. 

The  problem  is  not  whether  one  or  an- 
other country  in  the  area  is  going  to  be 
the  base  for  missiles  that  might  be  used 
against  us  tomorrow.  It  is  whether  the 
millions  of  people  are  going  to  be  able  to 
live  in  freedom.  It  is  whether  their  skills 
and  resources  and  energies  are  going  to 
be  used  for  cooperation  in  ci-eating  a 
freer  and  better  world  or  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  harnessed  under  a  sys- 
tem that  has  as  one  of  its  primary  goals 
our  destruction — and  the  destruction  of 
all  we  believe  in. 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  of  where  our  national  interest 
lies? 

And  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  where 
the  vast  majority  of  Asians  stand'' 

We  have  seen  remarkable  changes  in 
Asia  over  the  past  few  years.  There  is  now 
more  cooperation  and  constructive  work 
going  on  there  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

Just  ask  any  Asian  whether  there  is 
a  connection  between  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  Asia  and  the  firm  commit- 
ment— backed  up  by  force  and  determi- 
nation— of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. The  testimony  is  overwhelming — 
and  it  is  unmistakable. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  kind  of  soul-search- 
ing and  self-doubt  that  is  reflected  in 
some  statements  here — just  at  a  time 
when  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  are  begin- 
ning to  produce  clear  and  positive  re- 
sults. 

Slowly  but  surely,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  building  their  own  country,  elect- 
ing their  own  officials,  moving  down  the 
road  toward  nationhood. 

The  military  tide  has  clearly  turned. 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  legions  and  their  follow- 
ers in  the  Soutli  have  been  thrown  back. 
They  have  failed  in  their  goal — wliich 
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was  very  close,  indeed.  2  years  ago— of 
splitting  South  Vietnam  and  taking  over. 
The  number  of  Vietnamese  who  move 
under  their  own  government's  protection 
increases  each  month. 

Two  things  have  happened,  then.  We 
are  winning  in  South  Vietnam. 

Second,  all  of  Asia  has  taken  new 
heart,  new  encouragement  from  our  in- 
terest, from  our  commitment.  And  Asia  is 
moving  forward  in  cooperation  with  'ree 
men— with  us,  with  Europe,  with  each 

other.  ,  .^  , 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  a  vital 
national  interest  in  Asia.  And  in  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  we  are  expressing  that 
interest  in  a  highly  effective  way. 

I  predict  that  if  our  stand  now  begins 
to  waver  and  to  weaken,  the  Members  of 
this  body,  the  American  people,  and  the 
world  are  going  to  rue  the  day.  On  that 
day,  we  can  begin  to  prepare  for  world 
war  in. 
I  pray  that  that  day  never  comes. 


A  Test  for  Hanoi 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  ENDORSES 
SENATOR      SYMINGTONS      PLAN 
FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr      McGOVERN.      Mr       President, 
earlier  this  week,  after  returning  from 
an  extensive  fact-finding  tour  of  the  Far 
East    the   distinguished  senior  Senator 
from   Missouri    IMr.   Symington]    pro- 
posed a  solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  Senator  speaks  from  a  rich  back- 
ground as  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

He  has  proposed  that  on  an  announced 
date  the  United  States  halt  all  military 
activity  in  Vietnam,  both  in  the  air  and 
on  the  ground.  He  proposes  that  our  ally. 
South  Vietnam,  simultaneously  offer  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  enemy 
forces. 

If  Hanoi  fails  to  begin  negotiations  and 
continues  to  fight,  the  Senator  concludes 
that: 

The  United  States  would  feel  free  to  pur- 
sue the  war  in  any  manner  of  Its  choosing. 

The  editors  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  yesterday.  October  4,  strongly  com- 
mended Senator  Symington  for  his 
thoughtful  proposal.  Referring  to  the 
Senator's  proposal,  the  Star  editors  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  if  the  administra- 
tion were  to  try  this  formula,  it  would  be 
a  genuine  test  of  whether  Hanoi  wishes 
peace  or  not.  They  say : 

We  don't  think  Senator  Symington  means 
that,  if  his  peace  move  failed,  a  massive 
escalation  of  the  conflict  must  necessarily 
flow.  That  would  not  be  our  idea.  We  pre- 
sumably would  continue  to  slug  It  out  along 
the  lines  that  have  already  taken  shape. 


I  agree  with  the  Star  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  put  forward  a  con- 
structive proposal  designed  to  end  the 
war.  I  feel  confident  that  he  does  not  do 
so  in  the  spirit  of  an  ultimatum  aimed  at 
a  radical  change  in  our  strategy  in  the 
event  his  proposal  is  not  accepted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Missouri's  Senator  Symington,  a  former 
Air  Force  Secretary,  has  come  forward  with  a 
new  and  very  Interesting  suggestion  for  get- 
ting to  the  negotiating  table  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Before  taking  a  closer  look  at  the 
Symington  proposal,  however,  it  Is  useful  to 
go  back  to  President  Johnson's  speech  last 
Friday  night— and  to  Hanoi's  reaction  to  the 
key  paragraph  In  that  address. 

Most   of   the   Presidents   remarks   were    in 
the  nature  of  an   argument  against   leading 
this    countrv    to    a    "Munich"    in    Southeast 
Asia.  Down  "in  the  middle  of  the  text,  how- 
ever, this  paragraph  appeared:    "As  we  have 
told  Hanoi  time  and  again,  the  heart  of  the 
matter  is  this:   The  United  States  Is  willing 
immediately  to  stop  aerial  and  naval  bom- 
bardment of  North  Vietnam  when  this  will 
lead  promptly  to  producUve  discussion.  We 
would    assume    that    while    dlscus.sions    pro- 
ceed, North  Vietnam  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  bombing  cessation  or  limitation." 
The  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  In  "the 
heart    of   the   matter"   Is   obscure.    How   and 
when  would  the  President  determine  wheth- 
er   "productive    discussion    would    promptly 
follow"  a  halt  to  the  bombing?  There  seems 
to  be  a  bit  of  give,  however,  in  the  second 
sentence.  The  statement  that  we  would  "as- 
sume" that  North  Vietnam   would  not  take 
advantage  of  a  bombing  pause  is  new.  and 
stops  well  short,  In  our  view,  of  earlier  In- 
sistence   upon    some    assured    reciprocal    act 
of   good   faith   on    Hanoi's   part.   In    fact.    It 
comes  rath-»r  close  to  an  unconditional  off'r. 
Hanoi  evidently  does   not   think  so.  After 
muUlng  over  the  Johnson  speech  for  three 
days     North    Vietnam's    official     newspaper. 
Nlian  Dan,  has  rejected  the  Johnson  appeal 
on   the   ground   that   it   contained   "nothing 
new."  Perhaps  this  reJecUon   w.as  not  qtUle 
as  harshly  worded  as  some  In  the  past.  But 
It   did    say   this:    "So    long   as   the    U.S.   Im- 
perialists   stubbornly    pursue    their    war    of 
aggression,  the  Vietnamese  people  will  con- 
tinue to  flght   them  until  their  aggression 
design  is  shattered." 

Very    well.    Let's    overlook    the    hyperbole 
and  go  back  to  Symington. 

The  Missouri  Senator  is  opposed  to  a  bomb- 
ing  p.^use,   which   we   have  favored,  because 
he  thinks   it   would   be  used   by   the   enemy 
to  the  disadvantage  of  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  What  he  urges  is  a  stop  to  all  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  North  and  South,  as  of  a 
certain  date  which  would  be  announced  in 
advance.   He   would    also    halt   the    dispatch 
of  American  reinforcements  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  would  have  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  declare  "its  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate   with    anvbodv    and    offer    amnesty    to 
members   of   the  Viet   Cong."   Should   Hanoi 
reject  this  and  keep  on  fighting,  "the  United 
States    would    feel    free    to    pursue    the   wax 
In   anv   manner   of   its   choosing."   We   don't 
think  "senator  Symington  means  that.  If  his 
peace  move   failed,   a  massive  escalation  of 
the    conflict    must    necessarily    follow.    That 
would  not  be  our  idea.  We  presumably  would 
continue  to  slug  it  out  along  the  lines  that 
have  already  taken  shape. 

But  what  about  Hanoi?  How  will  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  respond  to  the  Symington  suggestion 
If  the  President  adopts  It?  Certainly  he  can- 
not reject  such  a  move  as  "nothing  new." 
or  as  another  dirty  trick  by  US.  Imperial- 
ists seeking  to  pursue  their  "war  of  aggres- 
sion "  For  what  Symington  Is  saying  in  es- 
sence Is  this:  We  will  stop  all  fighting.  If 
you  will.  And  then  we  can  talk  peace. 

If  the  men  who  make  the  decUlons  In 
Hanoi  really  want  peace,  they  will  accept 
the  proposal.  II  they  want  more  war,  they 
will  reject  It.  And  should  they  opt  for 
more  war.  that  at  least  shovUd  put  a  stop  to 
the  extraordinary  dovish  debate  which  has 
been  the  tiallmark  of  the  Senate  In  recent 
days. 


SUPPORT  FROM  MINING  CONGRESS 
JOURNAL  FOR   S.   522.   A   BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH   A   NATIONAL   MINING 
AND  MINERALS  POLICY 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that   a   recent  editorial   of   the  Mining 
Congress  Journal  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  editorial  emphasizes  that  the  cur- 
rent disruption  of  essential  raw  mate- 
rials   from    some    foreign    sources    has 
dramatized  the  need  for  a  dependable 
domestic  resource  base  to  serve  the  needs 
of  our  growing  economy. 

It  was  because  of  my  continuing  con- 
viction that  the  establisliment  of  a  na- 
tional minerals  policy  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  our  country  that  early  in 
this  se.ssion  of  Congress  I  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  minerals  policy.  The  bill,  S. 
522.  simply  provides  for  a  congressional 
declaration  that  the  establishment  of  a 
national  minerals  policy  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  foster  a  sound  domestic 
mining  and  minerals  industr>-,  encourage 
the  provision  for  adequate  mineral  re- 
senes,  and  promote  mineral  research 
to  provide  efficient  use  of  our  mineral 
resources. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs (Mr.  Jackson]  requested  depart- 
mental reports  from  affected  Federal 
agencies  regarding  S.  522  over  8  months 
ago.  We  are  still  waiting  for  these  re- 
ports As  the  chairman  so  aptly  observed 
in  his  most  recent  letter  again  request- 
ing the  submission  of  these  reports : 

It  seems  unreasonable  that  It  should  take 
this  long  to  formulate  a  policy  position  with 
respect    to    this    particular    legislation. 

The  editorial  of  the  Mining  Congress 
Journal  clearly  demonstrates  the  emer- 
gent problem  confronting  this  Nation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Serving  ths  National  Interest 
The  recent  hostilities  In  the  Middle  East 
have  led  to  the  banning  of  oil  shipments 
to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by 
a  number  of  Arab  countries  The  ban  will 
apparently  be  of  little  Immediate  conse- 
quence to  the  United  States  but  it  does  call 
attention  to  our  vulnerability  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  certain  essential  raw  ma- 
terials from  some  foreign   sources. 

This  can  be  better  understood  by  remem- 
bering that  importation  of  mineral  products 
continues  to  grow  and  by  recalling,  for  ex- 
ample, the  seizure  of  American-owned  nickel 
properties  In  Cuba,  the  prohibition  by  the 
US  Government  against  Importation  of 
chrome  and  other  producU  originating  in 
Rhodesia,  the  tragic  events  that  rocked  the 
mineral-rich  Congo  a  few  years  back,  recent 
purchases  of  magnesium  from  Russia,  the 
continuing  releases  of  a  variety  o\^^^^^^ 
from  federal  stockpiles,  and  current  disorders 
m  Bolivia's  tin  producing  areas.  All  of  these 
add  dimension  to  the  matter  of  having  an 
adequate  and  dependable  resource  base  to 
serve  the  needs  of  a  growing  economy  and, 
equally,  to  assure  the  national  security. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  mineral  raw 
materials  are  being  consumed  at  accelerating 
rates  throughout  the  world  This  is  panicu- 
larly  true  m  the  United  States,  which  now 
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produces  roughly  60  percent  of  Its  metal  re- 
quirements from  domestic  resources  com- 
pared to  about  84  percent  In  1920.  It  appears 
obvious  that  our  dependence  on  foreign  re- 
sources will  continue  to  rise. 

These  circumstances.  It  seems  to  us.  call 
for  policy  makers  throughout  government  to 
do  all  possible  to  promote  a  stronger  domes- 
tic mining  industry.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  would  be  for  those  who  criticize 
the  industry's  every  move  to  stop  looking  at 
the  mining  Industry  merely  as  a  special  in- 
terest e.tploltlng  our  mineral  resources,  and 
Instead  consider  mining's  total  contribution 
to  our  way  of  life  and  its  basic  Importance 
to  Improving  the  lot  of  everyone.  A  realistic 
appreciation  of  this  viewpoint  will  serve  the 
national  Interest  well. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  it  is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  tliat  skeptics  of  tiie  American 
SST  program  here  in  the  United  States 
do  not  share  the  opinion  and  confidence 
In  America's  excellence  in  aviation  prod- 
ucts as  the  foreign  customers  of  those 
products.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  Aviation  Daily  of  June  9. 
1967.  which  quotes  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Swissair,  who  said  he  thinks 
that  Swissair  will  wait  for  the  improved 
version  of  the  United  States  supersonic 
transport  before  ordering  a  faster  than 
sound  airliner. 

The  forelem  carriers  have  long  since 
evidenced  their  faith  in  American-built 
equipment,  and  the  above  statement  by  a 
Swissair  ofBcial  shows  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  this  faith  is  such  that 
they  will  wait  for  the  American  SST. 
But  how  long  will  the  foreign  carriers 
wait  for  our  SST?  The  answer  is  that  if 
we  share  their  trust  In  American  leader- 
ship in  aviation  and  we  aggressively  pur- 
sue this  program  now,  we  shall  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  foreign  competitors;  the 
British-French  Concorde  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  TU- 144. 

America  has  held  aviation  superiority 
since  the  dawn  of  aviation;  let  us  not  lose 
it  in  the  darkness  of  doubt  and  indeci- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WiLO,  Watt  fob  "Impbovkd  "  tJ  3.  SST.  Swissaib 
EjLECurrvB  Sats 

Swissair  thinks  it  "will  wait  for  an  Improved 
version  of  the  United  States  supersonic  trans- 
port "  before  ordering  a  faster-than-sound 
airliner,  Armln  O.  Baltensweiler.  the  carrier's 
executive  vice  president,  said  during  a  Seattle 
visit.  "We  tliliilc  we  could  get  such  a  plane  in 
1976,  "  Baltensweiler  said,  "We  wUl  have  to 
sit  It  out  and  wait." 

Baltensweiler  meant  Swissair  does  not  plan 
to  order  tbe  Concorde  for  Its  North  Atlantic 
run.  preferring  to  wait  for  an  Unproved  ver- 
sion of  tlie  Boeing  SST  that  would  offer  ac- 
ceptable economics  for  the  line's  long 
Zurich-New  York  route.  "We  feel  It  would  be 
no  use  to  begin  operating  an  SST  (the 
Concorde)  that  wxjold  have  to  stop  (on  a 
Zurich-New  Tork  trip ) ."  he  said. 

"I  think  we  would  be  about  four  years  be- 
hind the  Coacorde  with  1378  deliveries."  he 
said  "This  might  be  hard  to  Uve  with,  but  It 
would  be  tougher  to  buy  the  Concorde  and 
operate  one-stop  SST  service  over  the  At- 
lantic. As  it  la  now,  the  Concorde  would  be 
a  terrific  gamble  for  ua.  But  they  might  cama 
up  with  a  better  airplane." 

The  Swissair  plan  calls  for  beginning  Boe- 


ing 747  service  early  In  1971.  with  both  747s 
the  line  ordered  this  spring  to  be  in  service 
by  the  peak-travel  1971  season.  The  line 
thinks  bringing  the  747  on  Une  in  the  early 
1970's  will  enable  the  carrier  to  build  up 
traffic  to  cope  with  the  great  productivity  of 
the  American  SST,  he  said. 

"We  think  we  could  cover  our  route  re- 
quirements with  four  SSTs."  he  said.  "And  we 
would  commit  ourselves  on  an  SST  Just  as 
soon  as  we  could  get  the  necessary  range." 
Baltensweiler  pointed  out  the  Boeing  SST 
was  designed  to  meet  FAA  specifications, 
which  Included  a  4000-mile  range.  A  growth 
version  proposed  by  Boeing,  he  said  "would 
come  closer  to  our  requirements."  He  said 
"I  believe  very  much  in  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. When  It  becomes  a  reality,  we  would 
rather  put  money  In  SSTs  than  In  subsonic 
Jets." 

SST  CENTRAL   TO   MOST  OF  AIRLINE'S  EQUIPMENT 
PLANS 

Much  of  Swissair's  equipment  planning 
revolves  arotind  the  SST  because  of  the  air- 
liner's Importance  on  such  runs  as  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic  and  to  the  Par  East.  The 
question  of  an  air  bxis.  for  example.  Is  tied 
to  the  SST  In  the  Swissair  view,  since  the 
carrier  wants  to  make  certain  If  the  SST  be- 
comes a  reality  that  It  has  the  money  to  buy 
It.  Then,  If  Swissair  were  satisfied  It  could 
handle  the  SST  financing.  It  would  consider 
the  air  bus,  Baltensweiler  said.  Such  an  ad- 
vanced-technology plane  would  replace  the 
lines  Convalr  990  fleet  and  part  of  its  DC-9 
fleet.  "We  have  some  very  clear  ideas  on  the 
air  bus  for  such  routes  as  London-Zurich, 
Paris-Copenhagen  and  Spain-Rome,"  he  said. 

"We  also  feel  our  Mediterranean  and  Africa 
routes  could  be  served  by  an  air  bus  In  10 
years.  So  we  need  a  range  of  2000  nautical 
miles  for  such  a  plane.  And  we  think  an  air 
bus  almost  requires  three  engines  rather  than 
two.  We  would  rather  have  a  200-passenger 
plane  with  a  2000-nautlcal-mlIe  range  than 
a  300-passenger  transport  with  a  ISOO-mlle 
range."  Swissair  sees  an  eventual  need  for 
five  to  10  air  bus  transports.  Baltensweiler 
said.  "But  the  air  bus  is  not  as  important 
as  getting  the  right  SST,"  he  emphasized. 

Swissair,  a  major  operator  of  Douglas  Jets, 
plans  to  be  operating  In  1972  a  fleet  of  nine 
to  10  DC-8S.  about  18  DC-9S,  Its  990s  and 
747s  and  three  P-27s  for  Internal  services. 
Baltensweiler  said.  He  revealed  that  Swiss- 
air had  recommended  selection  of  the  Boeing 
variable-sweep-wing  SST  design  over  Lock- 
heed's fixed-delta-wing  plane.  A  key  feature, 
he  said,  was  the  Boeing  SST's  "fleslbUlty." 

L.  John  Elchner  has  Joined  Simat,  Hel- 
Uesen  and  Associates,  transportation  econo- 
mists with  headquarters  In  New  York,  as  v.p. 
For  the  past  five  years,  Elchner  was  assistant 
V  p. -corporate  planning  of  American  Airlines, 
and  prior  to  that  was  v.p. -marketing  of 
Trans-Texas  for  eight  years. 

Delta  Air  Lines  has  made  a  $2,000  grant  to 
the  Institute  of  Certified  Travel  Agents.  It 
will  be  used  to  develop  business  manage- 
ment techniques  in  the  travel  agent  Indiis- 
try,  through  a  project  to  be  selected,  the  in- 
stitute said. 


CONGRESSIONALLY  APPLIED  DIS- 
COUNT RATES  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
HURT  NATION'S  ECONOMIC  PER- 
FORMANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
disheartening  to  report  on  national  poli- 
cies that  are  causing  serloiis  economic 
dislocations.  These  days,  when  we  are 
barraged  with  di.mands  for  a  tax  sur- 
charge, we  miist  reme^mber  that  there  are 
indeed  viable  alternatives  open  to  admin- 
istration consideration. 

The  art  by  which  such  alternatives  C£Ui 
be  analyzed  was  the  subject  of  recent 
hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's    Economy   in    Government 


Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair.  The  hearings  which  covered  4 
days  concerned  themselves  with  the 
planning-programing-budgeting — PPB — 
evaluation  methods. 

One  integral  tool  in  the  PPB  system 
is  that  of  benefit,  cost  analysis;  in  sim- 
ple terms,  the  overall  benefits — that  is, 
both  direct  and  indirect  returns — of  a 
proposal  are  gaged  against  the  overall 
costs,  again,  both  primary  and  secondary. 
In  using  the.se  tecliniques,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  factors  used  to  measure  the 
variables  be  as  honestly  derived  as  pos- 
sible. And  foremost  of  these  key  factors  is 
the  discount  rate  used  to  evaluate  a 
project's  rate  of  return.  Since  1962.  Con- 
gress has  kept  the  discount  rate  on  Gov- 
ernment projects  based  upon  the  average 
rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  Treasury 
on  longrun  interest-bearing  marketable 
securities;  historically,  the  rate  remained 
at  3 'a  percent  until  only  recently,  when 
it  wa.s  pushed  up  to  3»4  percent.  In  using 
this  low  rat€.  the  Congress  approves 
projects,  primarily  in  public  works,  when 
the  rate  of  return  from  the  project  is 
equal  to  or  above  the  long-term  Gov- 
ernment security  rate  noted  above. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  our  hearings,  a 
panel  of  highly  placed  economists  em- 
phatically emphasized  that  this  rate  is 
wrong.  The  correct  rate,  they  told  us. 
is  the  percentage  rate  of  return  that  the 
resources  could  have  obtained  in  the 
economy's  private  sector;  a  rate  rang- 
ing from  10  to  15  percent. 

While  it  is  hard  to  measure  precisely 
the  total  degree  of  waste  caused  by  ad- 
ministration use  of  the  lower  discount 
rate,  some  effects  can  be  noted.  The 
administration  requested  over  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  public  works  projects  for  fiscal 
1968:  fiscal  1966  public  works  expendi- 
tures totaled  $4.67  billion,  and  the  fiscal 
1967  estimate  is  approximately  $4.6  bil- 
lion. Since  1961.  almost  $24  billion  has 
been  spent  in  various  public  works 
programs. 

When  the  rate  of  return  in  these  pub- 
lic programs  is  appreciably  less  than 
could  be  earned  in  the  private  economy, 
the  whole  economy  suffers.  Both  public 
and  private  Investment  programs  com- 
pete for  scarce  resources.  The  channeling 
of  such  resources  to  projects  with  low 
payoffs  diverts  resources  from  optimum 
allocations  and  tends  toward  creating  in- 
flationary pressures  among  those  projects 
with  higher  returns,  and  leads  to  less 
overall  economic  growth. 

In  straightforward  terms,  administra- 
tion utilization  of  "wrong"  discount  rates 
has  contributed  to  the  vexing  problems 
in  inflation,  credit  squeezes,  capacity 
conditions,  and  sluggish  growth  over  the 
past  few  years.  Panaceas,  like  surcharges, 
have  to  be  rejected  in  the  face  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  proper  project  evalua- 
tion could  lead  to  substantial  decreases 
in  Government  spending. 
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S.  1035,  AN  ACT  TO  PROTECT  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OP  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND 
TO  PREVENT  UNWARRANTED 
GOVERNMENTAL  INVASIONS  OF 
THEIR  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  the  Senate  passed  S.   1035,  an 


act  to  protect  all  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  their  privacy  in  their  personal 
thoughts,  beliefs,  and  activities.  To  judge 
from  the  letters  and  telephone  calls,  I 
believe  that  the  action  of  this  bodj-  gave 
Americans  renewed  faith  in  Congress  as 
guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

But  the  Senate  only  took  care  of  half 
of  the  job:  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  responsibility  for  steering  this  bill 
on  to  the  Presidential  signature  now 
rests  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

S.  1035  is  pending  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  tJie  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  together  with  several  com- 
panion bills.  Among  sponsors  of  these 
measures    are    Representatives    Reuss, 

G.-VLIFIANAKIS,      REINECKE.      CUNNrNGH.\M, 

Watson,  Moss,  Matsunaga,  Long,  Len- 
NON,  and  P^JLTON. 

The  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  passage  of 
S.  1035  shows  the  overwhelmingly  broad 
bipartisan  support  for  the  proposal.  The 
hearing  record  and  subcommittee  investi- 
gation of  the  denial  of  employee  privacy 
amply  demonstrate  the  urgent  need  for 
such  guarantees.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  have  the  opportuiiity  to  act 
on  the  bill  at  this  session. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  commenting  on 
S.  1035  and  invasion  of  privacy.  These  are 
from  the  Gastonia,  N.C..  Gazette.  August 
31  1967;  the  Wilmington.  N.C  Morning 
Star.  September  15,  1967;  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  September  16,  1967:  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  September  18, 
1967;  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Post-Dispatch, 
September  21,  1967;  the  Charlotte,  N.C, 
Observer,  September  14,  1967,  article  by 
James  K.  Batten;  the  Nation.  September 
25,  1967;  Press,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1967;  the  Sentinel,  Chicago,  III., 
September  21,  1967;  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  September  21,  1967;  News- 
dav.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  article  by  Clay- 
ton Fritchey,  September  20,  1967;  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  September  15, 
1967:  the  Charlotte,  N.C,  News,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1967:  the  News  Sentinel,  Knoxville, 
Term..  August  30,  1967.  article  by  Mar- 
shall McNeil:  Federal  Employees  News 
Digest,  edited  by  Joseph  Young,  Septem- 
ber 25.  1967:  and  Post  Herald,  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  September  21,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette.  Aug.  31, 

1967) 

The  Senator  Has  Good   Cacse   for   Being 

Riled 

North  Carolina's  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  got 

riled  again.  And  again  there  will  be  a  lot  of 

people  who  won't  understand  why. 

From  Washington  it  was  reported  that  the 
Senator  was  red-faced,  and  editori.alized  that 
he  was  furious,  because,  as  he  saw  It,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  thinks  it  has  a 
right  to  "stand  above  the  law." 

The  Senator  does  not  want  the  secret  CIA 
organization  to  have  the  power  to  ask  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment  about 
such  personal  matters  as  family  relation- 
ships, religious  beliefs,  ana  sex  habits. 

And  he  resented  the  CIAs  maneuvering  in 
legislative  places  to  win  elmination  of  his  bill 
which  would  safeguard  people  from  such  in- 
vasions. 

Further,  the  Senate*  left  no  doubt  that  he 
considers  the  CIA  is  not  only  overstepping 
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proper  procedure  and  denying  personal 
rights,  but  also  Is  acting  Illegally  by  lobby- 
ing as  a  federal  agency  on  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

"They  want  the  unmitigated  right  to  kick 
federal  employees  around  and  deny  them  the 
basic  rights  which  belong  to  every  Ameri- 
can," Senator  Ervin  charged.  That  is  strong 
language  for  the  usually  cautious  man.  And 
it  is  forceful  language,  considering  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  is  supposed  to  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  CIA. 

There  Is  really  no  cause  for  falling  to  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  attitude.  It  is  the 
same  attitude  which  has  governed  his  words 
and  actions  in  many  other  matters. 

Senator  Ervin  understands  perfectly  well 
that  the  CIA  and  the  National  Security 
Agency — or  some  agencies  by  whatever 
names — have  a  vitally  important  Job  to  do. 
As  long  as  nations  of  people  build  fences 
around  themselves  and  regard  those  on  the 
outside  .as  foreign  and  potential  enemies, 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  what 
used  to  be  called  spying  and  counterspylng. 
Both  demand  more  than  a  Uttle  secrecy 
and  a  great  deal  ol  security  within  them- 
selves. 

Neither  can  ever  be  completely  achieved. 
For  that  reason  sectirlty  agencies  are  always 
prone  to  push  haxder  and  harder  for  addi- 
tional tools  and  additional  powers. 

In  that,  they  are  no  dilTerent  from  any 
other  close-knit  pressure  group.  And.  like 
every  other  pressure  group,  they  come  to  a 
point  where  benefits  gained  have  so  dimin- 
ished that  they  are  not  worth  the  cost. 

That  point  comes  very  early  when  the 
cost  is  in  terms  of  the  iixdivldual  person's 
rights.  When  those  rights  are  lost,  whatever 
security  agency  we  have,  it  is  no  better  than 
its  counterpart  in  Moscow  or  pre-war  Ger- 
majay.  We  shall  have  spent  our  real  treasure 
trying  to  protect  it. 

All  this  Senator  Ervin  knows. 
And  ail  this  is  only  a  part  of  why  he  has 
appeared  over  and  over  again  sUUggUng  for 
recognition  of  the  person  first.  It  happens 
that  Senator  Ervin  is  an  American.  He  finds 
the  case  for  the  individual  extraordinarily 
well  said  in  the  Constitution.  So  that  is  where 
he  makes  his  stand. 

II  he  were  an  Englishman,  he  would  make 
the  same  fight,  taking  his  stand  on  whatever 
basic  statement  of  rights  he  found  in  the  law. 
So  he  rises  to  the  cause  of  the  individual. 
He  knows  that  every  time  a  pressure  group 
wins  for  Itself,  whatever  the  excuse  or  Justifi- 
cation, every  individual  man  loses. 

In  short,  human  rights  have  to  take  prec- 
edence over  all.  And  those  rights  are  the 
property  of  individual  men  and  women,  not  of 
clubs,  associations,  unions,  races,  or  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Senator  ES-vln  Is  usually  called  a  conserva- 
tive. The  fact  Is,  he  Is  the  most  liberal  be- 
liever in  democracy  one  could  find. 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star, 

Sept.  15.  19671 

The  Right  of  Privacy 

II  ever  an  individual  member  of  the  Con- 
gress deserved  credit  lor  almost  single- 
handedly  protecting  the  privacy  of  the 
Anierlcan  citizen  It  must  go  to  North  Caro- 
lina's Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 

For  months  and  years  Sen.  Ervtn  has  been 
csmapaignlng  against  the  "Big  Brother  Is 
Watching  You"  technique  so  vividly  related 
by  George  Orwell  in  the  frightening  book, 
"1984". 

Success  came  at  long  last  for  Sen.  Errin 
Wednesday  when  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  79 
to  4  to  keep  Uncle  Sam's  nose  out  of  the 
private  lives  of  federal  employees.  The  legis- 
lation would  prevent  applicant-s  for  govern- 
ment Jobs  from  having  to  undergo  question- 
ing about  sex,  religion  and  personal  relatlon- 
slilps.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House. 

The  North  CaroUna  Democrat  was  farced 


to  go  along  with  partial  exempUons  In  the 
c:ise  of  the  CIA.  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  the  FBI.  which  will  be  permit- 
ted to  use  he  detectors  and  psychological 
tests  during  Job  interviews.  No  one  can  have 
much  quarrel  with  this  compromise  in  such 
sensitive  areas. 

During  recent  years,  the  in^'aslon  of  prl- 
vacv  of  the  American  citizens  has  grown  to 
irritating  proportions.  His  eating  habits,  his 
drinking  habits,  whether  he's  happily  mar- 
ried, where  was  he  on  the  night  of  July  3, 
1953 — all  of  these  absurd  queries  are  hurled 
at  him  at  some  time  during  his  daily  exist- 
ence. He  is  even  harried  on  the  telephone  as 
to  his  personal  habits. 

Sen.  Ervin.  under  considerable  adverse 
pressure  from  federal  agencies,  has  Just 
about  won  the  good  fight  as  a  starter.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  House  goes  along  with 
the  Senate  and  that  President  Johnson  signs 
the  measure  into  law. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept.  16, 
1967) 
Official  PafUiENCE 
Those  who  defend  Intrusive  and  intimate 
questions  regarding  the  private  sexual  lives 
of  Government  employes  and  Job  appUctnts 
areue  that  such  Interrogation  reveals  much 
that  may  help  protect  national  security  Per- 
haps thev  do  not  qtilte  realize  how  much  they 
reveal  about  themselves  Problne  the  privacy 
of  young  men  and  women  who  want  to  work 
for"  their  country  may  gratify  arcane  needs 
of  the  probers  and  may  provide  amusing  ma- 
terial for  coffee-break  and  cocktail  conver- 
sation: but  it  has  by  no  means  been  demon- 
strated that  it  has  any  utility  whatever  for 
Judging  fitness  or  reliability  for  Government 
employment. 

Effective  recruiting  Is  a  vital  element  of 
national  security.  A  civil  serrlce  that  can 
enlist  the  best  graduates  of  the  Nation's 
colleges  can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  na- 
tional strength.  But  of  course  able  men  and 
women  want  to  work  for  agencies  that  treat 
them  fairly  and  with  dignity  and  that  respect 
their  fundamental  rights.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  of  Job  applicants  by  so-called 
securltv  agencies — Senator  Sam  Ervin  gave 
a  number  of  disgusting  examples  in  the 
course  ol  Wednesday  s  Senate  debate  on  his 
bUl  to  protect  the  privacy  of  Federal  em- 
ployee— are  as  pointless  as  they  are  prurient. 
They  not  only  serve  no  purpoee  in  screening 
thfe  unfit;  they  outrage  the  healthy  and  make 
the  Federal  service  repugnant  to  them. 

The  Senate  passed  Senator  Ervin 's  bill 
overwhPlminglv  on  Wednesday  as.  indeed,  it 
should  have  done.  But  it  adopted  exemp- 
tions lor  the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency,  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  It  is  a  reflecticai  on 
these  agencies  that  Uiey  should  want  to  be 
exempted.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  Judgment 
of  the  first  two — Hie  FBI  has  long  since 
learned  better — that  they  want  to  place  re- 
liance in  Jtidglng  the  candor  of  persons  un- 
der investigation  on  those  discredited  instru- 
ments of  contemporary  witchcraft,  lie  de- 
tectors. It  is  currently  fashionable  to  dress 
the  lie  detector  up  under  the  more  hifalutin 
name  of  "polygraph":  but  by  any  name  it 
would  be  more  sensible  to  rriy  on  reading 
the  entrails  of  sheep. 

The  Hotise  has  Important  work  to  do  on 
Senator  Ervln's  praiseworthy  bill.  It  ought 
to  make  Its  old-fashioried  A.T\erican  decency 
applicable  to  every  agency  of  the  American 
Government. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 
18.  1967] 
To    Protect   Tmatt   Privacy 
Government   workers    and    Job    applicants 
have  been  lisked  by  federal  agencies  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  their  private  lives   and 
opinions — their    religion    and    rellglotis    be- 
liefs, race,  national  origin,  family  relation- 
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ships,  sexual  matters,  finances,  and  outside 

"'"^"'n^lam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.  (D).  of  North  Caro- 
lina along  with  54  bipartisan  cosponsors, 
introduced  legislation  forbidding  govern- 
ment agencies  to  require  or  request  current 
or  prospective  federal  employees  to  disclose 
this  kind  of  information  about  their  private 

"'senator  Ervln  and  his  subcommittee  on 
constitutional  rights  had  previously  heard 
extensive  testimony  complaining  that  lea- 
eral  government  personnel  procedures  vio- 
lated personal  privacy.  They  concluded 
that  government  has  been  gathering  and  fll- 
ing  personal  information  much  of  wh  ch  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  a  persons  abil- 
ity or  qualifications.  ^  w„»» 
The  bill  soon  due  for  Senate  fioor  debate, 
exempts  from  its  provisions  only  employees 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It 
makes  special  provision  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency,  but  these  are  both  seeking  the  same 
status  as  the  FBI. 

With  technical  advances  making  It  much 
easier  to  gather,  store,  and  widely  dissemi- 
nate personnel  Information,  It  is  all  the  more 
important  that  Congress  pass  this  -bUl  of 
rights  for  federal  employees."  The  rights 
which  thU  bin  would  protect  are  implicit 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  specific  legislation  is  needed  to  erase 
any  doubt  whether  a  man,  by  accepting  em- 
Dloyment  with  the  federal  governinent, 
thereby  bargains  away  these  rights  Some 
government  agencies.  Judging  by  their  ques- 
Uonnalree  and  their  psychological  and  poly - 
Braoh  tests,  have  apparently  assumed  that 
he  does.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will  make 
It  plain  that  he  does  not. 

Senator  Ervln  put  It  more  dramatically 
when  he  declared  that  this  bill  is  based  on 
the  premise  "that  a  man  who  works  for 
the  federal  government  sells  his  services, 
not  his  soul." 
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I  Prom  the  St  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Sept.  21,  1967] 
A  Measure  or  Privact 
Though  the  President  and  Supreme  Court 
have  often  spoken  out  against  Invasions  of 
personal  privacy,  the  leading  Invader  of  pri- 
vacy  for  some  years  has  been   the   Federal 
Government  Itself.  To  make  the  Government 
set   a   better   example,   the   Senate   has   now 
passed  by  79  to  4  a  measure  meant  to  uphold 
constitutional  rlghW  of  federal  employes. 

If  the  overwhelming  Senate  vote  is  not 
enough  to  suggest  the  need  for  such  a  bill, 
results  of  a  long  Investigation  by  a  Senate 
subcommittee  should  prove  It.  For  example, 
the  Senators  found  that  one  woman  applying 
for  a  Foreign  Service  Job  was  asked  to  "an- 
swer quickly  and  without  any  thinking  or 
deliberation"  whether  these  statements  are 
true  or  false:  I  believe  in  a  life  hereafter.  I 
read  the  Bible  several  times  a  week.  My  sex 
life  is  satisfactory.  Evil  spirits  possess  me  at 
times  ,    ^     „ 

An  18-year-old  college  girl  told  the  Sena- 
tors she  had  thought  working  for  the  State 
Department  one  summer  might  be  fun.  until 
a  departmental  Interrogator  began  asking  her 
personal  questions  about  her  relations  with 
Tboy  friend.  She  lost  Interest  in  a  federal 

Job. 

Such  intimate  questions  about  family  rela- 
tionships, sex,  religion  and  personal  habits 
(even  dreams >  were  a  familiar  part  of  what 
ofBclals  termed  "psychological  testing."  In- 
volving both  questionnaires  and  use  of  poly- 
graphs the  so-called  lie  detectors.  The  sub- 
co.^lmlttee  found  that  16  federal  agencies 
had  hired  633  polygraph  examiners,  though 
it  also  heard  expert  testimony  that  poly- 
graph results  were  not  reliable.  The  FBI  does 
not  use  them. 

Of  course,  federal  officials  defended  psy- 
chological testing  on  various  grounds:  na- 
tional security,  determination  of  fitness  of 


employes,  even  the  need  to  provide  medical 
or  other  aid  for  employes.  The  dl'^f^  de- 
fenses did  not  make  much  sense.  Senator 
Sam  Ervln  of  North  CaroUna,  subcommittee 
chairman,  said  the  tests  were  both  •useless 
and  offensive."  "If  the  security  of  the  Uni;:«l 
States  rests  on  these  devices,"  he  added,  we 
are  Indeed  pitifully  insecure." 

But  the  invasion  of  privacy  of  government 
employes  does  not  stop  there.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  heard  of  coercion  against  them 
to  buy  bonds,  to  take  part  in  some  outside 
activities  and  to  avoid  others,  and  to  con- 
duct any  public  writing  or  speaking  •ac- 
cording to  some  official's  preconceived  rul^. 
To  make  matters  worse,  this  infernal  med- 
dling in  private  lives  was  not  restricted  to 
so-called  security  agencies,  but  was  spread 
throughout  the  bureauracy.  Nor  was  there 
anv  relation  between  security  and  the  grant- 
ing of  such  elementary  protection  as  a  right 
to  counsel  in  hearings;  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment allowed  counsel  but,  until  recently,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  did  not.  _ 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  Senator  Ervln  s 
bill  Is  aimed  specifically  at  all  these  mal- 
practices, exempting  only  the  three  major  In- 
telligence agencies:  the  CIA,  NSA  and  FBI. 
The  military  Is  covered  by  Its  ovra  rules. 

For  other  federal  departments,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits bureaucratic  demands  that  employes 
disclose  their  race,  religion  or  national  origin 
or  take  psychological  or  polygraph  tests  in- 
volving family,  sex  and  religion.  The  measure 
bars  demands  that  employes  engage  In  out- 
side activities  or  report  those  of  a  voluntary 
nature  It  prohibits  coercion  as  to  charitable 
gifts  and  bonds  and  in  political  matters.  It 
ilso  requires  the  right  to  counsel  In  disci- 
plinary hearings. 

Senator   Ervln   deserves    a    great   deal    oi 
credit  for  disclosing  the  Big  Brotherly  opera- 
tions of  government  and  proposing  to  put  an 
end  to  them.  As  a  practical  matter,  such  In- 
vasions    of     a     citizen's     rights.     Innermost 
thoughts    and    beliefs    can    only    discourage 
sound  federal  employment  practices.  But  the 
principle   Involved   Is    far   more    Important. 
The  principle  is  the  Constitutional  one  of 
protecting  private  thoughts  from  Intrusion. 
When    the    Government   Itself    assumes    the 
privileges  of  keyhole  aristocracy  It  should,  as 
Senator  Ervln  said,  "disturb  every  American 
who  takes  pride  in  his  government."  We  hope 
the  House  will  be  as  disturbed  as  the  Senate 
proved  to  be. 


(From  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)    Observer.  Sept. 

14,  19671 
Ervin's  Privacy  Bill  Passes— Wrrn  CIA  in  It 
(By  James  K.  Batten) 
Washington.— The  Central  Intelligence 
Agencv  lost  Its  battle  to  be  exempted  from 
Sen  Sam  Ervin's  "bill  of  rights"  for  govern- 
ment employes  Wednesday  as  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill.  79  to  4. 

Ervln  called  the  vote  "a  great  victory  for 
human  rights  and  human  dignity."  But  Sen- 
ate defenders  of  the  CIA  warned  that  the  bill 
could  hamper  U.S.  Intelligence  efforts  all  over 
the  world. 

Most  of  the  four-hour  debate  centered  on 
the  use  of  He-detector  and  psychological  tests 
to  screen  out  homosexuals  and  other  unde- 
sirables applying  for  Jobs  with  the  CIA  and 
the  National  Security  Agency.  The  Ervln  bill 
would  sharply  limit  the  use  of  such  tests. 

Sen  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  a  member 
of  the  Senate's  CIA  watchdog  committee, 
claimed  that  more  than  10  "definite  security 
risks'  were  screened  out  by  the  CIA  last  year 
after  other  methods  failed  to  identify  them. 
Ervln  remarked  that  two  cryptographers 
who  worked  for  the  National  Security  Agen- 
cy William  H.  Martin  and  Vernon  P.  Mitchell, 
both  had  passed  lie-detector  tests  before  they 
defected  to  Russia  In  1960. 

••A  man  that  will  believe  In  polygraph  tests 
will  believe  In  witchcraft,"  Ervln  declared. 
The  question  of  exempting  the  CIA  and 


the  NSA  from  the  Ervln  bill  never  came  to  a 
showdown,  reportedly  because  a  nose  count 
convinced  Jackson,  Sen.  John  Stennis.  D- 
Mlss..  and  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell,  D-Ga., 
that  they  would  lose. 

StennLs  and  his  allies  stayed  In  close  touch 
with  the  CIA  and  NSA  throughout  the  after- 
noons  debate.  At  least  four  agents  from  the 
CIA  and  the  NSA  watched  the  proceedings 
from  the  gallery,  ducking  out  frequently  to 
confer  with  strategists  In  the  cloakrooms  be- 

°  The  CIA.  particularly,  had  fought  hard  to 
escaoe  coverage  by  the  bill.  Just  before  the 
Sr  Day  r^ess.'the  Ervln  bill  was  pulled 
off  the  Senate  agenda  on  short  notice  In  re- 
sponse to  CIA  request  for  time  to  plead  its 

'^'^^lA  Director  Richard  Helms  and  other 
agents  visited  a  number  of  senators  short  y 
thereafter,  insisting  that  the  bill  would 
cause  serious  problems  for  the  super-secret 
intelligence  agency.  But  apparently  their  ef- 
forts failed  to  sway  the  Senate  majority. 

Ervln  did  yield  on  one  point  in  Wednes- 
day's debate,  and  there  were  varying  inter- 
pretations of  its  importance. 

The  N  C.  Democrat  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment permitting  the  directors  of  the  CIA 
and  the  NSA  to  designate  officials  withm 
their  agencies  to  decide  when  special  cir- 
cumstances dictated  use  of  otherwise  for- 
bidden questions  on  lie-detector  and  psycho- 
logical tests. 

Ervln  originally  urged  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  require  CIA  and  NSA.  like  all  other 
government  agencies,  to  abstain  from  asking 
employes  and  Job  applicants  questions  about 
sex  religion,  or  family  relations  in  the  course 
of  ile-detector  or  psychological  tests. 

But  the  committee  voted.  Instead,  to  per- 
mit such  questioning  when  the  direction  o 
the    agency    personally    determined    that    it 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  national  secu- 

"^  On  the  floor  Wednesday,  Ervln  agreed  to 
permit  an  agency  director  to  delegate  such 
decisions  to  "his  designee,"  if  he  wished 
Whether  such  language  would  permit  CIA 
and  NSA  to  continue  as  they  have  in  the 
past  was  not  Immediately  clear. 

Prospects  for  House  action  on  the  bill  this 
year  are  uncertain. 

In  general,  the  Ervin  bill  Is  designed  to 
safeguard  the  privacy  of  government  em- 
ployes from  unwarranted  Intrusions  by  their 

^"Amo°ng  other  things,  the  bill  would  forbid 
requirement  that  employes  buy  savings 
bonds,  make  certain  charitable  contribu- 
tions, attend  off-duty  meetings  and  report 
on  personal  activities  unrelated  to  their  Jobs 
■•There  Is  nothing  In  this  bill  which  will 
handicap  the  CIA  or  NSA  In  protecting 
America  against  enemies  of  America,  Ervln 
told  the  Senate.  "All  this  bill  does  is  try  to 
make  them  have  a  proper  respect  for  the 
rights  of  privacy  of  their  employes." 
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[From  the  Nation,  Sept.  25.  1967] 
House  or  Spooks 
Critics  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
have  for  years  said  that  that  house  of  spooks 
is  nutty;  but  for  the  most  part  such  things 
were  said  in  the  spirit  of  hyperbole.  Now  it 
appears  that  perhaps  they  were  right  in  this: 
the  CIA  does  In  fact  appear  to  be  run  by 
kooks 

Assuming  that  an  organization's  sanity 
can  be  tested  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
hires  and  fires  its  employees,  consider  this 
evidence  of  mental  aberration:  The  ci.'i 
uses  handwriting  analysis  (according  to  Tie 
Wall  Street  Journal)  to  test  the  character 
and  personality  traits  of  Job  applicants 
This  is  scarcely  a  scientific  or  even  a  com- 
mon-sense test,  of  course,  but  that  doesn  t 
seem  to  bother  the  men  who  run  the  cia 
More  recently  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina  came  up  with  the  fascinating  in- 
formation that  at  least  as  late  as  1963  tne 


CIA  was  financing  the  development  of  a 
"•^rtfgfe  seat."  a  sfy  Mnd  of  He  detector.  The 
'ob'applicant  would  be  seated  In  a  plain- 
looklngr  rtialr  during  his  interrle^w;  but  un- 
beknownst to  htm.  the  speclallT  equipped 
seat  would  be  recording  his  pulse,  adrenahn 
flow,  respiration  and  skin  dampness.  It  Is  not 
known  whether  the  wi^le  seat  has  ever 
been  put  into  service 

What  is  known  Is  that  the  CIA  Is  using  its 
batters-  of  ordinary  Ile-detector  machines 
with  a  mindless  fury.  Senator  Brvin  has 
learned,  throuph  his  own  sources  within  the 
spy  agency  (its  top  officials  will  no  longer 
talk  with  him)  that  more  than  5.000  lie 
tests  were  administered  on  both  employees 
and  would-be  employees  during  the  last  year, 
and  only  thirty  for  count ertntelligence  pur- 
jxiees. 

Because  of  hla  psychotic  aSectlon  for  the 
Trachine.  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms  Is 
frantically  determined  that  Congress  shall 
not  ticlude  his  agency  under  the  pending 
bill  ti'  outlaw  lie-detector  tests  and  to  pro- 
hibit any  governinent  agency  from  asking 
a  Job  applicant  such  things  as  whether  he 
ever  had  sexual  relations  with  an  animal, 
whether  he  sleprt  with  his  wife  before  mar- 
riage, wliether  he  turinates  more  than  other 
people,  or  whether  he  believes  in  the  Second 
Coming.  Helms  has  lobbied  furiously  m  the 
Senate  to  keep  the  prlvUege  of  asking  CIA 
workers  questions  ol  this  sort,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  now  go  to  work  on  the  House 
to  defend  his  bureaucratic   voyeurism. 

He  is  esjjeclaXly  interested  In  having  the 
right  to  use  the  lie  detector  to  hunt  lor 
homosejiuals.  But  the  reason  is  not  clear. 
Does  he  wish  to  gel  rid  of  them  as  security 
risks?  Or  does  he  want  to  recruit  them  as 
agents?  The  Latter  is  rumored  and  the  nonor 
has  beea  published,  even  in  the  highly  re- 
sixjusible  Cliristian  Science  Monitor.  Helms 
has  not  denied  the  published  rumors.  Sen- 
ator Ervln — certainly  no  defender  of  Helms — 
feels,  however,  that  not  even  the  CIA  Is  that 
dumb.  But  even  assuming  the  CIA  wants  to 
use  the  He  detector  to  weed  out  homosexuals, 
this  makes  little  sense. 

In  one  of  the  closed  sessions  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  considering  Ervin's  bill.  Sen. 
Birch  t<ayh  of  Indiana,  a  close  friend  of 
Helms,  argued  with  Ervin:  "Sam,  If  the  Rus- 
sians flJid  a  queer  on  the  CIA  payroll,  they 
can  Intimidate  hlni.  and  put  him  to  their 
own  service."  To  which  Ervin  responded 
tlredly:  "Teah?  And  how  are  the  Russians 
going  to  find  him — with  a  lie  detector?" 

But  logic,  as  Ervln  has  discovered.  Isnt  the 
best  of  weapons  to  use  In  fighting  for  legis- 
lation. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa)    Press,  Sept.  23. 

1967] 

Privacy  for  Government  Employees 

Largely  through  the  long  effort  of  Sen.  Sam 
J.  Ervin  of  North  CaroUna.  the  Senate  has 
passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  designed 
to  protect  Government  employes  from  un- 
necessary Invasions  of  their  privacy  by  zeal- 
ous superiors  or  other  official  stuffed  shirts. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  uncovered  by  a 
Senate  committee,  the  biU  not  only  is  badly 
needed  but  long  ouverdue.  And  It  is  a  dis- 
gusting reflection  on  the  petty -minded  Gov- 
ernment officials  wlx)  not  only  tolerated  this 
nortsense  but  promoted  it. 

In  supixirt  of  the  bill.  Sen  Roman  Hruska 
of  Nebraska  said  employes  had  been  coerced 
into  revealing  highly  personal  information, 
forced  to  account  for  off-duty  hours  and 
comi>elled  to  donate  tune  and  money  to  as- 
sorted projects — among  other  things.  Some  of 
the  Intimate  questions  asked  of  job  appli- 
c.ints  were  outrageous. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  the  bill  attempts 
to  outlaw  such  practices  as  requiring  em- 
ployes to  attend  lectures  or  take  part  in  ac- 
tivities unrelated  to  their  Jobs,  quizzing  them 
about  religious  beliefs  or  sexual   aiutudea. 


forcing  them  to  attend  political  meetings,  or 
to   buy  bonds   or  contrlhnte   to  charities. 

In  short,  it  Is  a  ■■weeping  bin  to  do  away 
with  "bfgbrotherism.- 

The  Senate  action  Is  proper  and  the  same 
protection  erentuaHy  should  be  pTO%'tded  an 
citizens  who  are  Increasingly  subjected  to 
prying,  irrelevant  questions  from  nlb-noees 
In  and  out  of  Goremment. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Sentinel,  Sept.  21. 
1967] 

GOVERITMENT   STALLING   ACTION   ON   BUX   BAN- 
NING DlSCLOSl-EE  OF  .^PPLIC.VNT'S  RELIGION 

(By   MUton   Friedn^anv 

The  Administration  Is  seeteln«  to  stall  ac- 
tion by  the  House  on  the  Senate-approved 
"Bill  of  Rliihus"  for  Federal  employees  that 
would  forbid  Governmen'  agencies  from  re- 
qtiiring  Job  applicants  to  disclose  their  re- 
Itgicus  oackground.  nationra  origin  or  race. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  lie  detector  and 
psvchological  tests  to  force  disclosure  trf 
other  personal  data.  It  protects  individuals 
from  other  forms  of  coercion  and  invasions 
ol  privacy. 

Plve  huge  filing  cabinets  In  the  office  of 
the  ConsatuUonal  Rights  Subcommittee  oi 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  are  bulging 
with  complaints.  Some  of  the  complainants 
told  how  the  Government  required  them  to 
answer  "true"  or  "false"  to  such  questions  as 
"Christ  performed  miracles."  ...  "I  go  to 
church  almost  every  week."  ...  "I  believe 
In  the  second  coming  of  Christ." 

Subcommittee  chairman  Sam  Ervln.  Jr. 
North  Carolina  Democrat,  felt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  right  to  fore^  answers  to 
such  Inquiries.  He  said  that  "anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  what  Intrusion  of  pri- 
vacy really  means  can  find  out  by  applying 
for  a  Governinent  Job." 

PRESERVATION     OF     FREEDOM 

Sen.  Ervln  and  the  78  other  Senators  who 
voted  for  his  bill.  S.  1035,  were  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  Individual  freedom 
In  an  age  of  computers  and  scientific  tech- 
nology. They  noted  not  only  the  bold  prob- 
ing of  religious  beliefs  under  the  guise  ol 
security  requirements  but  also  probes  into 
philanthropic  practices  and  even  sexual  be- 
havior. 

Pressure  by  the  Administration  forced  the 
exemption  from  the  protection  of  the  bill  the 
two  agencies  concerned  with  overseas  sleuth- 
ing— the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  tlie 
National  Security  Agency.  Sen.  Ervm  told 
the  Senate  he  cUd  not  favor  even  these 
exemptions. 

The  FBI  was  given  the  same  authority  pro- 
vided the  CIA  and  NSA.  However,  the  FBI 
said  it  did  not  use  the  objectionable  testing 
methods  on  lU  employees. 

Sen.  Errln  said  that  his  own  research  as 
subcommittee  chairman  convinced  him  that 
polygraph  machines  (lie  detectors)  •'are  to- 
tallv  unreliable  for  any  purpose."  He  said 
that  "if  the  security  of  the  United  States 
rests  on  these  devices,  we  are  indeed  pitl- 
fuUv  insecure.  Portunately.  it  does  not.  for 
the   FBI  does  n"t  use  these  examinations." 

•But  even  if  It  could  be  shown  th.it  pny- 
ehological  tests  and  polygraph  tests  have 
mystical  pov^ers  and  can  be  used  to  predict 
behavior  or  divine  the  truth,  I  would  still 
oppose  their  being  used  to  probe  the  re- 
ligious oellefs.  f.imily  relationships,  or  .>;exual 
attitudes  of  American  dtiaens.'  sa:d  the 
Senator. 

An  exemption  was  made  for  questions  con- 
cerning national  origin  where  the  informa- 
tion is  needed  for  security  purposes  In- 
volving overseas  assignments. 

Under  the  pending  legislation.  Govern- 
ment ofaclals  found  guilty  of  violattng  em- 
ployees' rights  could  be  .suspended  or  fired. 
A  tlu'ee -member  bipartisan  board  of  em- 
ployee lights  would  be  created  to  p<>llce  the 
prograai.  The  board  would  bear  cases  and 
mi^iiA  regular  reports  to  Congress. 


Although  the  watered-down  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  79  to  4  !t  faces  an  un- 
certain future  In  the  Hou.se  The  Admli.tstra- 
tfoa  Is  expected  to  seek  futher  modification 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  stall  action. 

Goverrunent  officials  contend  that  there 
are  already  enough  Admlnlstratlvt  regula- 
ttens  to  safeguard  empfoyee  right*. 

[From   the  Washington    (DC.)    Dall^-  News, 

Sept.  21.  19671 

PaiVACY   BV   Staiutk 

Largely  thru  the  icmg  effort  of  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Errin  oi  North  CaroUna.  the  Senate  has 
passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  deelgned 
to  protect  G<J%"ernment  employes  from  un- 
necessary invasions  of  their  privacy  by  zeal- 
ous superiors  or  other  official  gfafled  shirts. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  r.nroverrd  by  the 
Senate  conirmttee.  the  bill  not  only  to  baiily 
needed  but  long  overdtie.  And  It  is  a  dis- 
gusttng  reOection  en  the  perty-mlnded 
Government  ofliclais  w^ho  not  only  tolerated 
this  nonsense  but  promcted  it. 

In  support  of  the  bill.  Sen.  Roman  Hruska 
of  Nebraska  siiid  employee  had  been  coerced 
into  revealing  highly  personal  Information, 
forced  to  account  for  off-duty  hours  and 
compelled  to  donate  ume  and  money  to  as- 
sorted proiects — amone  ether  things.  Some 
of  the  intimate  questions  asked  ol  Job  ap- 
pllcan'ii  were  outrageous. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  the  wn  attempts 
to  outlaw  such  practices  as  requiring  em- 
ployes to  attend  lectures  or  take  part  In 
activities  unrelated  to  their  jobs,  quiziinf 
them  about  religious  beliefs  or  semal  at- 
titudes, forcing  them  to  attend  political 
meetings,  or  to  buy  t>ond8  or  contribute  to 
charities 

In  short.  It  is  a  sweeping  bill  to  do  away 
with  "big  brotherlsm." 

We  .ipplaud  the  Senate  action  and  hope 
the  same  protection  eventually  will  be  pro- 
vided all  citizens  who  are  Increasingly  sub- 
jected to  prying.  Irrelevant  questions  from 
nib-noses  In  and  out  of  government. 

[From  Newsday,  Sept.  20,  1967J 

Senate  Pulls  Plug  on  Lie  Detector 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Waskiwston. — It's  hard  to  say  what  will 
finally  become  of  the  Senate's  new  proclama- 
tion of  privacy  lor  federal  employes,  because 
the  bill  has  yet  to  pass  the  House,  but  come 
what  may  it  has  dealt  Uie  polygraph  machlnfi 
(lie  detector)   a  -witheriag  blow. 

Hopefully,  the  legislation  ultimately  will 
protect  federal  workers  from  aJl  kinds  of 
prying  into  the  most  Intimate  recesses  of 
tlielr  private  hves.  Even  if  it  falls  short  of 
this,  however,  it  has  speeded  the  end  of  the 
polygraph,  which  has  been  used  so  indis- 
criminately In  government  hiring  and  firing. 

During  the  Senate  hearings,  the  testimon-y 
agiinst  the  Ue  detector,  both  as  to  Ite  abuse 
and  unreliabiUty.  was  so  devastating  that  it£ 
further  use,  outside  of  government  as  well 
as  in.  will  undoubtedly  be  curuoied.  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  House  approves  the 
Senate  bill  or  not. 

Federal  discontinuance  is  certain  to  ac- 
celerate a  similar  trend  at  the  state  and  lo- 
cal levels.  A  number  of  states,  in  fact,  have 
already  adopted  statutes  comparable  to  the 
one  in  Massachusetts,  which  says,  "No  em- 
ployer shall  require  or  subject  any  employe 
to  any  lie  detector  test  as  a  condition  of  em- 
plovment  or  continued  employment."  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Hawaii  have  sUnnar 
proscriptions.  More  are  on  the  way. 

It  Is  reported  that  no  court  to  the  land, 
state  or  federal.  wiU  now  permit  a  polygraph 
test  to  be  admitted  in  evidence  The  reason 
for  thui.  according  to  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  (D- 
N.C.».  a  former  judge,  is  that  "the  m;.clalne 
Is  of  the  most  dub;i  -a.":  value."  It  cannot  In- 
terpret ttseU,  he  points  out,  "but  must  be 
interpreted    by   axi  operator.   The   machln* 
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merely  measures  physiological  reactions  as 
blood  pressure,  the  pumping  ol  adrenalin  by 
the  adrenal  glands  Into  the  blood  sUeam.  and 
the  like,  aa  a  result  of  excitement  and 
stimulation." 

While  presiding  over  a  murder  trial,  the 
former  Judge  said,  he  had  given  "close  study" 
to  polygraph  tests  when  the  prosecution  tried 
to  Introduce  them  as  evidence.  "I  came  to  the 
conclusion,"  he  says,  "that  a  brazen  liar  can 
pass  a  polygraph  test  without  any  difficulty 
but  that  a  nervous  or  excitable  Individual, 
or  an  Individual  who  resents  being  Insulted, 
no  matter  how  truthful  he  may  be.  Is  not 
nicely  to  do  so." 

This  view  Is  supported  by  the  Warren  Com- 
mission, which  said.  "In  evaluating  the  poly- 
graph, due  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  a  physiological  response  may 
be  caused  by  factors  other  than  deception, 
such  as  fear,  anxiety,  neurosis,  dislike,  and 
other  emotions.  There  are  no  valid  statistics 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  polygraph." 

The  new  Senate  bUl  specifically  exempts 
the  FBI,  but  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is 
already  on  record  against  the  polygraph  for 
personnel  purposes.  Labor  unlonfi  are  also 
beginning  to  protest  against  their  use. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  "de- 
plored" them  "not  only  because  their  claims 
to  reliability  are  dubious,  but  because  they 
Infringe  on  the  fundamental  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  personal  privacy.  Neither  the 
government  nor  private  employers  should  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  this  sort  of  police 
state  surveillance  of  the  lives  of  Individual 
citizens." 

Only  the  CIA  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  resisted  the  Senate  legislation,  which 
prompted  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  (R.-Neb.)  to 
accuse  them  of  being  the  "greatest  trans- 
gressors" In  using  the  polygraph.  "What  they 
want."  said  Ervin.  "Is  to  stand  above  the  law." 
The  U.S.  Civil  Service  ConMnlsslon.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  showing  a  growing  re- 
spect for  the  private  lives  of  federal  em- 
ployes. It  has  Just  quietly,  but  efficiently, 
reprimanded  one  of  its  investigators  for  "im- 
properly" inquiring  Into  a  report  that  an 
applicant  had  borne  a  child  out  of  a  wed- 
lock. 

IFrom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

September  15.  1961  \ 

VS.  Emplotees'  Bn.L  op  Rights 

The  "bUl  of  rights"  for  Federal  employees 
passed  Wednesday  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
79  to  4,  was  sponsored  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
(D  ,  N.C  )  and  54  other  senators.  We  felicitate 
all  of  them,  sponsors  and  those  who  Joined  In 
voting  for  the  measure. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  many  forms  of 
coercion  which  have  been  practiced  upon 
Federal  employees,  and,  further,  would  pro- 
tect them  against  many  indefensible  forms 
of  invasion  of  their  privacy. 

An  amendment  gives  FBI.  CIA  and  NSA 
special  rights  to  make  apply  certain  tests  to 
employees  for  security  reasons,  which  is  only 
proper  and  wise 

Now  the  bill  goes  to  the  House  where  fur- 
ther action  probably  will  be  delayed  until 
next  year.  We  deplore  this  and  wish  that  the 
whole  legislative  bundle  could  have  been 
wrapped  up  right  now.  However,  a  fine  start 
has  been  made  toward  assuring  Federal  em- 
ployees their  rightful  dignity,  and  we  hope 
that  the  bill  rides  into  law  before  too  long. 

[From   the   Charlotte    (N.C.)    News,  Sept.   2, 

19671 

A  CIA  Above  the  Law 

The  more  there  Is  to  say  about  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  apparently,  the  less 
there  is  to  say  for  It,  The  spy  guys  scare  you 
when  you  can't  see  them  but  It's  much 
worse  when  you  can. 

First,  the  CIA  refused  to  appear  In  hear- 
ings on  a  Sam  Ervln-sponsored  bill  that 
would  limit  the  agency's  blanket  rights  to 


pry  Into  the  Uves  of  Its  employes.  Then  It 
announced  it  would  be  glad  to  take  part  In 
a_you  guessed  it — secret  hearing  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Then  Richard  Helms, 
the  new  CLA  chief,  got  busy  and  managed  to 
have  the  Ervin  bill  removed  from  the  Senate 
agenda. 

The  performance  prompted  Senator  Ervin 
to  make  public  a  blistering  memorandum  he 
had  sent  to  other  Judiciary  Committee  mem- 
bers accusing  the  CIA  of  trying  to  stand 
above  the  law  and  of  active  and  Illegal  lob- 
bying m  Congress.  He  read  the  appropriate 
federal  law  forbidding  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  attempting  to  Influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  before  Con- 
gress and  suggested  that  the  CIA  might  leave 
Its  lie  detectors  long  enough  to  Investigate 
whether  this  statute  has  been  violated. 

An  investigation  of  some  sort  definitely  Is 
called  for.  It  Is  no  light  matter  when  gov- 
ernment agencies  begin  bullying  Congress 
or  trading  off  favors  for  preferential  treat- 
ment. The  applicable  law  in  this  case  is  vital 
to  protect  government  from  the  paralyzing 
grip  of  an  all-powerful  bureaucracy.  If  this 
matter  is  allowed  to  drop  without  further 
comment,  Congress  will  serve  notice  that  the 
CIA  Is  Indeed  above  the  law. 


(From  the  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 

Aug.  30.  19671 

CIA  Rocks    Boat 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

Washington.— The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  wants  its  spies  to  be  left  out  In  the 
cold. 

It  is  asking  the  Senate  for  exemption  from 
terms  of  the  proposed  "bill  of  rights"  to  pro- 
tect Federal  Government  employees  from 
uninhibited  grilling  about  Intimate  details 
of  their  family  relations,  sex  life  and  reli- 
gion. 

The  CIA  request  has  caused  the  leadership 
to  delay  until  next  month  debate  on  the 
"bill  of  rights,"  a  measure  co-sponsored  by 
50  senators  and  recommended  by  the  Judi- 
ciary' Committee. 

Thus  CIA,  swathed  in  the  secrecy  said  to 
be  so  essential  to  success  In  the  shadowy 
crafts  of  spies  and  counterspies,  has  stirred 
up  another  public  fuss,  plus  the  Ire  of  that 
eloquent  old  parliamentary  battler.  Sen.  Sam 
Ervin  (D-N.C). 

And  the  threat  has  been  made  that  Lf  CIA 
persists  in  Its  request,  in  which  it  is  Joined 
by  that  other  supersecret  bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  both  may  endanger 
the  partial  exemptions  already  written  into 
the  bill  for  them. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  if  CIA  ever 
Is  compromised.  It  may  have  only  itself  to 
blame. 

T7SE   UE   DErECTORS 

The  courtly  Ervin  discovered  some  time 
ago  that  to  get  a  Federal  Job  some  young 
applicants  were  required  to  take  lie-detector 
tests  and  answer  such  questions  as;  "When 
was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual  relations 
with  a  woman?  Have  you  ever  engaged  in 
homosexual  acUvities?  .  .  .  Did  you  have 
intercourse  with  (your  wife)  before  you 
were  married?  How   many  times?" 

The  bill,  product  of  long  hearings  by  Er- 
vin s  Constitutional  Rights  subcommittee, 
would  put  an  end  to  such  questioning.  It 
would  also  prohibit: 

Indiscriminate  requirements  that  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  Government  em- 
ploj-ment  disclose  their  race,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin:  participation  In  outside  activi- 
ties unrelated  to  their  employment;  reports 
on  their  outside  activities;  or  support  of  po- 
litical candidates. 

It  would  make  It  illegal  to  coerce  an  em- 
ploye to  buy  bonds  or  make  charitable  con- 
tributions or  to  require  him  to  disclose  his 
personal  assets,  liabilities  or  expenditures 
or  those  of  any  member  of  his  family  unless 


such  items  would  tend  to  show  a  conflict 

of  interests. 

"Why."  asked  Ervin,  "do  these  two  agen- 
cies want  the  license  to  coerce  their  employes 
to  contribute  to  charity  and  to  buy  bonds? 
Uo  they  not  know  how  to  evaluate  a  secre- 
tary for  employment  without  asking  for  .  .  . 
If  she  loved  her  mother.  If  she  goes  to 
church  every  week,  if  she  believes  in  G<xl, 
II  she  beUeves  In  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
if  her  sex  life  is  satisfactory  .  .  .  what  she 
dreams  about,  and  many  other  extraneous 
matters?" 

SELF     SEEVICES 

Moreover,  Ervin  said,  the  bill  already  al- 
lows CIA  and  NSA  to  use  lie-detector  or 
psychological  tests  to  elicit  information  from 
an  employe  or  applicant  on  his  personal  re- 
lations with  any  person  connected  with  him 
by  blood  or  marriage,  his  reUglous  beliefs, 
or  his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect  to 
sexual  matters.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
before  such  questions  can  be  asked,  the  di- 
rectors of  CIA  and  NSA  must  make  a  personal 
finding  that  such  a  test  is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security. 

Ervin  said  he  was  furnished  a  10-page 
statement  by  CIA  about  things  It  objected 
to  In  the  bill,  but — wouldn't  you  know!— 
the  statement  was  marked  "Secret."  He  said 
in  response  to  it  he  changed  the  bill  to  meet 
what  he  regarded  as  every  relevant  complaint. 

"The  Idea  that  any  Government  agency  Is 
entitled  to  the  'total  man'  and  to  knowledge 
and  control  of  all  the  details  of  his  personal 
and  community  life  unrelated  to  his  em- 
ployment of  law  enforcement  Is  more  appro- 
priate for  totalitarian  countries  than  for  a 
society  of  free  men."  Ervin  said. 

"The  basic  premise  of  (the  'bill  of  rights') 
Is  that  a  man  who  works  for  the  Federal 
Govenunent  sell  his  services,  not  his  soul." 


(Prom  Federal  Employees'  News  Digest.  Sept.. 
25.  1967] 
Bill  of  Rights  Snag 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
The  House  appears  in  no  hurry  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  Senate-approved  "bill  of  rights" 
for  government  employees. 

Rep.  David  Henderson.  D-N.C.  chairman 
of  the  House  Civil  Service  Manpower  sub- 
committee to  which  the  Senate-okayed  bill 
was  referred,  said  his  group  has  other  legis- 
lation pending  before  It  that  will  receive 
priority. 

Henderson  said  he  wanted  to  study  the 
Senate-approved  measure  to  protect  govern- 
ment workers  against  unwarranted  invasion 
of  privacy  before  he  decides  what  action,  if 
any.  to  take. 

"I  guess  you  can't  be  against  a  bill  such 
as  this,"  Henderson  said.  "But  I  want  to  study 
it  more  thoroughly." 

Indications  point  to  Henderson's  subcom- 
mittee preferring  not  to  lake  action  until 
next  year.  Since  next  year's  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  merely  a  continuation  of  this 
year,  lack  of  House  action  this  year  would  not 
kill  the  measure. 

But  Sen.  Sam  Ervin,  D-N.C.  chief  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  Is  anxious  to  get  final 
approval  by  Congress  this  year  Incidentally. 
Ervin  deserves  the  great  support  and  thanks 
of  all  federal  and  postal  employees  for  his 
monumental  efforts  on  their  behalf.  His 
name  belongs  In  that  small  roster  of  the 
truly  great  champions  In  the  history  of  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  government  employees. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to  the  meas- 
ure as  approved  by  the  Senate  and  would  like 
the  House  to  either  kill  it  or  modify  it 
drastically. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
federal  and  postal  unions  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Henderson  group  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  take  action  on  the  Senate-approved 
bill.  This  the  employee  groups  Intend  to  do. 
They  strongly  favor  the  measure  and  feel  Its 
enactment  Into  law  is  essential. 
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TT^o  c,ihor.m^iftBA  TTipmhers  are  Rens   David  ular  forces) —  730.000  Bar  Association. 

Snderson    Tc       ChTr^es     WUson      S        South   Korea 45.000  i    am   grateful   to    you   and   to    the   other 

pfch^d    WhUe^Tex      Lee   Hami°Wn    Tex-      Australia  ..- - 6.300  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  oppor- 

FranrBr™k  Y     H    R    GroS^wa    1^1      Thailand 2.  500  t^nlty  to  present  my  views  on  the  quesUon 

HSv^=i='^^^-  ^'=.^::::::::::::::::::::::   ^^  ^rS^^n^^^^n^^S^Sg 

P^^^B^^r^-^  The  resolution  is  addressed  to  the  non-  ^L^i  ^  ^^  ^L.TJZl^oTo. 

r^r/nkC^rS  ^^.  would-b:  C— nn-trjuoironr  l^h^  ^^  riraTnofl-de^  thTcL^mmlttee  .th  a 

P                               heartedlv  with  this  general  thought.  At  detailed  analysis  ol  the  legal  issues  raised  in 

(Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald,  the  same  time  I  might  add  that,  in  my  ^o^"^^""'?  ,^'f  ^,^;^^"^*  ^"^J^'^'lS'^r^.'^^^^ 

sept.  21. 1967,  opinion,  we  need  different  kinds  of  con-  trorrghiv^rnd°LdrrlbTdrslusI?d"rn\Te 

Privact  by  Statute  tributions.  Februarv  23  testlmonv  of  Ambassador  Gold- 

Largely  through   the  long  effort   of  Sen.  From  the  South  Vietnamese,  who  have  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  statements  of  other  excel- 

Sam  J.  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  the  Senate  endured  long  years  of  conflict  and  who  igj^,    witnesses   who   appeared    on   March   8 

has  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  de-  have    many    splendidly    trained    combat  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  behalf 

signed    to    protect    Government    employees  xmitg    ^e  COUld  use  greater  assistance  at  of  a  great  many  Important  citizens'  organl- 

from  unnecessary  invasions  of  their  privacy  quj- side  or  the  frontlines  zatlons.   I  refer,   in   particular,  to  the  testl- 

by  zealous  superiors  or  other  official  stuffed  possible  exception  of  South  ^°^y  of  Richard  Gardner  for  the  more  than 

shirts.  ,,               Vi   iTw-     ^ „  o,.  .v,,,,,!,  o1».«>oHtt  50  organizations  composing  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 

In  view  of  the  evidence  uncovered  by  a  Korea,  which  has  done  SO  much  already.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Rig*;,,  ^nd  Genocide  Tr^a- 
Senate  committee,  the  bill  not  only  is  badly  we  COUld  use  additional  combat  ana  sup-  ^j^^  j  ^^^^,  ^^^  attention  also  to  the  reports 
needed  but  long  overdue.  And  it  is  a  disgust-  port  imits  from  our  other  Asiaia  allies,  ^j  ^g  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
ing  reflection  on  the  petty-minded  Govern-  particularly  from  Thailand.  By  its  prox-  New  York,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Human 
ment  officials  who  not  only  tolerated  this  imity  to  'Vietnam,  Thailand  has  one  of  Rights  and  the  Committee  on  Women  of  the 
nonsense  but  promoted  it.  j^e  greatest  vested  interests  in  the  out-  National  citizens'  Commission  on  mterna- 
In  support  of  the  bill.  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  „  t  tvie  war  tional  Cooperation.  This  material  is  repro- 
of Nebraska  said  employes  had  been  coerced  "-"  r,",,„  j  cueeest  that  we  not  ignore  '^'"=^  '"  "^«  '"«'^°'^  °^  ^^  ^'^  ""^  ^"^''^,'; 
into  reveahng  highly  personal  Information,  ^^^i^^^^^'  ^  f"^5^f  J  f^:„  /  "°^  ^JZt  mlttees  hearings.  Though  my  remarks  will 
forced  to  account  for  off-duty  hours  and  com-  the  great  potential  oi  tne  armea  lorces  ^^^ch  on  the  legal  issues,  they  will  center  on 
pelled  to  donate  time  and  money  to  assorted  of  the  Republic  of  China.  That  great  ^^^  question  of  policy  and  national  interest, 
projects — among  other  things.  Some  of  the  coimtry  has.  more  than  once,  offered  to  j  think  it  is  significant.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
intimate  questions  asked  of  job  applicants  send  significant  assistance  to  the  Viet-  not  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Sub- 
were  outrageous.  nam  theatei".  committee  opposed  the  ratification  of  any 
As  passed  by  the  Senate  the  bill  attempts  ^^^^^^^^^^^  Qf  ^jj^  three  conventions,  but.  to  the  con- 
to  outlaw  such  practices  as  requiring  em-  —~^^^^^~^'~'  trarv.  all  strongly  urged  that  our  country 
ployes  to  attend  lectures  or  take  part  in  ac-  STATEMENT  BY  MORRIS  B.  ABRAM,  Join"  the  great  number  of  others  that  have 
tlvitles  unrelated  to  their  Jobs,  quizzing  ^  FAVOR  OP  SENATE  RATIFICA-  become  parties  to  these  elementary  human 
them  about  religious  beliefs  or  sexual  atti-  t^oN     OF    THE    HUMAN    RIGHTS  rights  instruments.  I  think  it  is  also  signlfi- 

tudes.  forcing  them  to  attend  political  meet-  r-rwrrcT^TrmMc; m  T  cant  that  no  local  bar  association  opposes 

Ings.  or  to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  to  chari-  uuin  viiXN  iivjncj     ui-a  ^^^^^  ratification,  and  at  least  seven  that  I 

ties.  Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  know  of.  have  endorsed  ratification.  These 

In  short,  it  is  a  sweeping  bill  to  do  away  j^qj.j^  3   Abram    U  S   representative  on  are  the  bar  associations  of  Alaska,  Colorado, 

with  "big  brotherlsm."  ^     TTnitinl  Nfttio'ns  Commission  on  Hu-  District  of  Columbia,  Los  Angeles.  New  Jer- 

We  applaud  the  Senate  action  and  hope  tne  Unitea  Wations  commission  on  riu  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

the  same  protection  eventually  will  be  pro-  man  Rights  and  president  of  the  Amer-  '^^^^chB.irm^.  no  serious  authority  dls- 

vided  all  citizens  who  are  increasingly  sub-  ican  Jewish  Committee,  presented  to  tne  ^^^^  ^^^  conclusion  of  Ambassador  Gold- 

Jected  to  prying,  irrelevant  questions  from  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee   a  ^^^g  ^j^  behalf  of  the  Administration,  that 

nib-noses  in  and  out  of  Government.  most    persuasive    statement    in    favor   of  ^he  provisions  of  these  conventions  coincide 

^^^.^^__^^^  U.S.    ratification    of    the    human    rights  with  fundamental  rights  already  guaranteed 

conventions  bv  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  that  their 

THE    RESOLUTION    URGING    ASIAN  Ahrnm  noint.^  out  auite  accurately  ratification  would  neither  enlarge  the  exlst- 

ALLIES    FOR    MORE    CONTRIBU-  Mr.  Abram  points  out  quite  accurately  ^^^  ^^^.^  competence,  nor  require  any  im- 

TION  IN  'VIETNAM  tnat —  plementing    legislation,    nor    Impose    higher 

No  serious  authority  disputes  the  conclu-  standards  than  those  already  observed  In 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  gjon  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  behalf  of  ^^^^  country.  No  authority  challenges  the  as- 
welcome  the  opportimity  to  speak  in  the  Administration,  that  the  provisions  of  gg^tlon  that  none  of  their  provisions  contra- 
behalf  of  this  fine  resolution  which  has  these  Conventions  coincide  the  fundamental  ^.g^^g  s,_a5_g  ^^^^.^  which  are  otherwise  valid 
been  introduced  by  my  friend  the  able  rights  already  guaranteed  by  our  Federal  ^^^^^  ^^^  Federal  Constitution. 
Senator  from  Illinois  which  has  been  Constitution,  and  that  their  ratification  j^  j^j^j  argument  voiced  by  certain  op- 
benator  irom  ^^i™*f  •  ^"J^"  'V*^  ,  ";^.  would  neither  enlarge  the  existing  Federal  j,^  ^f  ratification,  is  that  these  Conven- 
cosponsored  by  many  distmguished  col-  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^,  require  any  implementing  ^^^  do  n"  deal  with  matters  properly 
leagues.  legislation,  nor  impose  higher  standards  than  within  our  Constitution's  ueaty-maklng 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  have  this  action  those  already  observed  in  this  country.  power-  that  Is  they  deal  with  matters  that 
of  the  Senate  increase  the  many  burdens  h^up-.p  that  it  eoes  without  saying  concern  the  reiatioiis  between  a  state  and  its 
or  pressures  now  on  our  busy  President,  ,v,\^^'^'l.l^^*>,^Lh^rt^lv  ^th  t^^  °'-o  citizens,  and  are  not  matters  of  "inter- 
I  do  feel  that  this  resolution,  expressing  that   I   a«ree   wholeheart^ily   Jth   the  ^^^.^^^^  concern,"  and  hence  not  proper  sub- 

the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  will  be  useful  ^^f^,"?^.  tv^^  Ahrlm  ^iKTlS  ^^^^  '°'  ^""^  '""''''  °'  '^''  T"  u  «. 
in  obtainine  more  military  assistance  articulated  by  Mr.  Abram.  Because  I  am  Ambassador  Goldberg  and  other  witnesses 
f?nm  on^^fnn^niP^  assistance  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^j^^  statement  of  Morns  ^^  the  Subcommittees  hearings  effectively 
nom  our  Asian  allies.  Abram  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  Sen-  disposed  of  this  argument.  They  established 
In  this  regard,  I  should  Uke  t^  gue  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  that  the  treaty-making  power  extends  to  all 
special  recogmtion  to  the  splendid  record  ^l;;'  ,  .  ,  RprOHD  matters  that  are  proper  subjects  of  interna- 
of  the  Australian  and  Korean  combat  P^^°  V*in^  no  obieotlon  the  state-  tionai  negotiation-in  other  words,  of  inter- 
Units  that  are  already  fighting  by  our  ^^'Ac^^PrpH  ?o  ^  nrinSd  ^  th^  national  concern-as  determined  by  the  con - 
Side  in  South  Vietnam.  And.  of  course,  ^^nt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  ^^^^^^  situation.  That  the  subject  mat- 
lam  certain  that  we  welcome  the  engi-  RECORD,  as  f0ll0).S.  ^"^^"°'^«'!^°'^tTt"h?rr?atrnr^dmK 
neerins  mprtirftl  and  other  suDDOrt  we  Statement  on  Human  Rights  Conventions  preclude  dealing  with  It  by  treaty.  ^^'^I'^B 
neering    medical    and  otner  support  we  ^^^^^  ^^^  g^^^^^  ^                   international  concern.  The  only 

receive  from  units  of  our  other  allies  m  ^l^^,^^  relations  CoMMrn-EE.  September  treaties  that  are  excluded  by  the  Constltu- 

tne  far  Pacific.  13  ^ggj  ^,ion  are  those  designed  as  a  contrivance  to 

I  should  Uke  to  have  the  Record  show  ^    chairman    I  am  Morris  B.  Abram.  a  make  law  internally  by  circumventmg  the 

the  total  numbers  of  allied  military  men  ^^ember  of  the  law  firm  of  Paul.  Weiss.  Rif-  ordinary    legislative    processes;    or    treaties 

now  on  the  scene  in  Vietnam.  According  nmd.  Wharton  &  Garrison.  575  Madison  Ave-  whose  provisions  contravene  the  expr^  pro- 

to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  fol-  nue,   New  York  City.  I  have  the  honor  of  hibitions    of    the    Constitution-nelther 
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wblch  excluslona  apply  to  the  convenUona 
under  consideration. 

AmbasBador  Goldberg  and  the  other  wit- 
nesses subetantlated  with  ample  documen- 
tation  that   human    rights    In    general,   and 
the  subject  matter  of  these  conventions  In 
^articular,    are    an    established    concern    ol 
our  foreign  poUcy   aa  well   as  a  concern  of 
the  intemaUonal  community.  They  cited  the 
repeated  humanitarian  Interventions  by  our 
eovemment  on  behaU  of  oppressed  groups 
in     other    countries.    President    Roosevelt's 
Four    Freedoms    Proclamation    of    1941    and 
omer  historic  PresldenUal   statements,  and 
our  role  In  the  drafting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  (1945)  and  the  Charter  of  the 
OreanizaUon    of    American    States    (1948). 
They  referred  to  our  role  In  the  writing  and 
our  rauncatlon  of  the  ILO  Constitution  of 
1919    whose  premise  is  that  the  conditions 
of  labor  are  a  matter  of  IntemaUonal  con- 
cern   our   raUflcatlon   of    the   Slavery    Con- 
vention of  1938.  and  our  partlclpaUon  In  the 
peace  treaties  of  1947  with  the  several  Cen- 
tral   and   East   European   states,    containing 
provisions  proecrlbtng  discrimination  on  re- 
ligious, political  and  sex  grounds.  They  drew 
attention  to  the  large  number  of  ratifications 
of     the    conventions    under    consideration 
here— 68     for     the    SupplemenUry     Slavery 
Convention.  75  for  the  Forced  Labor  Conven- 
tion,   and    61    for    the    PollUcal    RlghU    of 
Women  Convention. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  there  Is  no 
constitutional  dlfflculty  Impeding  our  rati- 
fication of  these  conventions.  Moreover,  rati- 
fication would  be  decidedly  in  our  national 
Interest. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  American 
Bar  Association,  several  weeks  ago  at  the 
meeting  of  its  House  of  Delegates  in  Hono- 
lulu, came  to  this  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention. 
However,  as  a  member  of  this  great  Asso- 
ciation. I  must  express  regret  that  the  House 
of  Delegates  did  not  make  a  similar  finding 
with  regard  to  the  Forced  Labor  and  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  conventions. 
These.  It  declined  to  endorse— I  may  add. 
by  a  narrow  voM.  at  which  several  former 
presidents  spoke  out  eloquently  ag.-ilnst  this 
posture — because,  in  Its  view,  they  did  not 
meet  these  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  abolition  of  slavery 
In  Its  various  manifestations  Is  an  acknowl- 
edged objective  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
a  matter  of  genuine  international  concern — 
because  It  Is  an  evU  which  breeds  social  and 
political  tensions  and  which,  moreover,  can 
have  a  harmful  impact  on  the  sales  of  Ameri- 
can products  within  our  country  and  In  for- 
eign markets — It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  this  reasoning  does  apply  equally 
to  the  evil  of  forced  labor.  It  Is  relevant  to 
recall.  In  this  connection,  that  even  the  1936 
Slavery  Convention,  which  we  ratified  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations, 
called  (In  ArUcle  5)  for  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  forced  labor  from  developing 
Into  conditions  resembling  slavery — indicat- 
ing that  already  then,  over  40  years  ago.  we 
acknowledged  by  ueaty  the  similarity  of  the 
two  evils. 

I  believe,  also,  that  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  Convention  meets  the  test  both  of 
constitutionality  and  national  Interest — In 
that  It  Is  both  an  Important  objective  of  our 
foreign  relations  and  a  matter  of  genuine 
International  concern.  Clearly,  genuine  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  Is  difficult  of  at- 
tainment, especially  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries— to  which  we  send  quantities  of  aid — 
it  half  the  population  la  deprived  of  status 
and  dignity,  of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold 
public  office.  Moreover,  as  pointed  out  by  one 
witness  before  the  Subconunlttee,  the  with- 
holding from  women  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  the  regarding  of  them  as  household 
poaseaslons.  is  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
family  planning — a  crucial  means  for  defus- 
ing the  p>opulaUon  explosion,  which  Is  p>er- 


haps  the   most  critical  problem  that  faces 
mankind  today. 

We  practice  no  forced  labor  In  our  country. 
Our  women  enjoy  pollUcal  righto  on  a  pax 
with  men.  The  standards  of  these  conven- 
tions are  entirely  consistent  with  our  own 
practices;  they  are  a  proJecUon  internation- 
ally of  our  own  human  rights  principles  and 
commltmenu.  We  should  rejoice  that  they 
have  become  part  of  the  growing  body  of 
international  law  in  the  field  of  human 
rights.  We  should  have  been  the  first  to 
ratify  them,  rather  than  still  be  haggling 
about  vague  and  flctltioxis  dangers  lurking 
in   them. 

I  believe  there  exists  in  some  circles  a  vague 
tear  of  the  consequences  that  might  flow 
from  opening  ourselves  up  to  criticism  from 
foreign  powers.  It  is  not  clear  whether  what 
is  feared  Is  deserved  or  undeserved  criticism. 
In  either  case,  the  fear  Is  mistaken.  For  if 
the  fear  is  that  we  may  be  criticized  for  na- 
tional conduct  falling  below  the  standards 
In  these  conventions— for  relnstltutlng  con- 
ditions of  slavery  or  pracUcing  forced  labor 
or  depriving  our  women  of  their  political 
rights — should  not  external  criticism  be  wel- 
comed' But  this  eventuality  Is  obviously 
academic,  since  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
secure  in  and  proud  of  our  standards  In  the 
areas  covered  by  these  conventions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  It  Is  feared  that  the 
conventions  might  be  used  as  a  peg  for  sub- 
jecting us  to  undeserved  criticism,  this  re- 
veals an  tmwarranted  under-estlmaUon  of 
our  capacity  to  defend  ourselves  in  interna- 
tional forums.  The  truth  Is  that  by  becoming 
a  party  to  these  conventions  we  would  not 
give  our  "enemies"  any  propaganda  weapon 
that  they  do  not  already  have,  and  that  we 
are  not  capable  of  effectively  resisting.  As 
an  open  society,  with  our  practices  widely 
discussed  in  our  own  as  well  as  the  world 
InformaUon  media,  we  risk  nothing.  The  risk 
lies  rather  with  the  communist  and  other 
closed  societies,  against  which  our  ratifica- 
tion would  provide  us  with  a  legal  and  moral 
handle  to  prod  for  their  delinquencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  this 
Commitiee  goes  beyond  the  three  conven- 
tions under  consideration.  This  question  is 
whether  our  countxy  is  to  operate  with  a 
conception  of  the  treaty  power  that  is  suit- 
able for  the  realities  of  the  rapidly  shrinking 
world  we  inhabit.  It  is  whether  our  policies 
are  to  be  responsive  to  the  objective  facts  of 
the  Increasing  interdependence  of  nations, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  conditions 
of  freedom,  economic  and  social  progress,  and 
international  peace  and  security.  It  is 
whether  our  policies  will  reflect  the  recur- 
rently demonstrated  truth  that  the  effects 
of  the  suppression  of  liberty,  of  race  and  sex 
discrimination,  of  poverty  and  illiteracy, 
tend  to  overflow  borders  and  affect  adversely 
other  countries  and  the  world-at-large. 

The  question  is  also  whether  the  Ideals 
which  Inspired  the  authors  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  our  Constitution, 
that  human  rights  and  freedoms  are  the 
rightful  heritage  not  only  of  Americans  but 
of  all  men,  is  valid  for  us  today;  whether  the 
American  tradition  of  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed,  or  promoting  the  fundamen- 
tal values  of  human  rights,  not  only  at 
home  but  abroad,  is  still  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  our  national  policy.  It  is  whether  we 
stUl  adhere  to.  or  whether  we  intend  to 
renege  on.  the  commitment  we  made  when 
we  Joined  the  United  Nations,  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  "in  promoting  and  en- 
couraging respect  for  liuman  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  ;or  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex.  language  or  religion", 
and  In  solving  International  economic  and 
social  problems. 

Mr,  Chairman,  It  we  did  not  expect  to 
carry  out  this  commitment  seriously,  why  did 
we  ratify  the  UN  Charter?  If  we  did  not  in- 
tend to  Join  in  measures  for  Implementing 
this  undertaking,  of  which  the  most  crucial 


is  the  adoption  and  the  ratification  of  con- 
ventions, why  did  we  indorse  the  inclusion 
in  the  Charter  of  this  human  rights  pur- 
pose? Do  we  want  the  contemporary  world- 
wide effort  to  extend  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  to  succeed  or.  by 
standing  aloof  from  it,  are  we  prepared  to  be 
a  witness  to  l*"  demise — as  our  failure  to 
Join  the  League  of  Nations  contributed  to 
the  demise  of  that  noble  effort.  For  it  is  a 
fact  of  todays  reality  that  when  the  United 
States  the  world's  strongest  power  and  lead- 
ing democracy,  stands  aloof  from  an  inter- 
national undertaking,  that  undertaking  has 
little  chance  to  succeed. 

For  this  past  July,  before  the  World  Con- 
ference on  World  Peace  Through  Law,  and 
the  First  World  Assembly  of  the  World  As- 
sociation of  Judges,  both  meeting  in  Geneva 
(organizations,      incidentally,      which      are 
emanatians   of  a   praiseworthy  initiative   of 
leading  members  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
soclaUon.    and    both    of    which    have    called 
upon    the    nations   of    the   world    to   ratify 
human      rights      conventions) — the      Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  addressed  him- 
self   to    the    subject    of    the    treaty-making 
ixjwer  in  our  time  "of  enormous  growth  and 
of  txniortunate  turmoil".   "We  believe,"   the 
Chief  JoiUce  said,  "that  the  treaty-making 
power  of  all  sovereign  nations,  broadly  exer- 
cised,  is  at  once   perhaps   the   most  potent, 
realistic  and  wholesome  instrumentality  for 
peace  that  can  be  exercised  in  our  complex 
world."  "Law,"  he  said,  "is  the  substance  out 
of  which  man  has  most  successfully  fastiloned 
ways  and  means  to  avoid  or  peacefully  resolve 
conflict.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
what  the  law  has  been  in  the  past  or  what 
it  is  today.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  guide 
its  future  and  see  that  It  is  adequate  to  meet 
conditions."   The   Chief   Justice   continued; 
"Those  who  seek  to  further  world-wide  co- 
operaUon,   to   spread   social,   economic    and 
technological  advances  among  all  the  worlds 
peoples,  those  who  seek  to  avoid  conflict  and 
collision    by    controlling    threats    to    peace, 
usually  urge  that  law  is  the  tool  whereby 
these  things  can  be  accomplished.  Interna- 
Uonally,  this  chiefly  means  treaties." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thoughts  conveyed  by 
the  Chief  Justice — the  law  as  a  means  for 
spreading  progress  and  avoiding  conflict,  the 
importance  of  the  law's  adaptability  to  chang- 
ing conditions  and  problems,  the  role  of 
treaties  as  the  principal  means  of  developing 
law  intsmatlonally- these  are  concepts 
projected  by  our  founding  fathers,  concepts 
underlying  our  Constitution.  Elasticity, 
c.Tp.-ibiUty  of  accommodation  to  change,  do- 
mestically and  internationally— this  is  the 
strengtli  of  our  Constitution.  As  it  h.is 
adapted  itself  so  magnificenUy  to  the 
changing  realities  of  the  relationship  between 
our  Federal  government  and  the  several 
states— quite  recently  to  cite  a  dram;itio 
example,  when  the  murder  of  a  President,  so 
obviously  an  event  of  momentous  import  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  was  made  a  feder.il 
crime— so  it  is  designed,  by  way  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  to  adapt  to  changing 
Internationa!  realities. 

And  I  would  recall  to  this  Committee  that 
even  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  In 
the  very  statement  of  April  1953  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  which  he 
pronounced  the  Intention  of  the  Administra- 
tion then  in  office  not  to  seek  ratification  of 
human  rights  conventions,  said  "I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  boundary  between 
international  and  domestic  concerns  is  rigid 
for  all  time." 

Accordingly.  I  cannot  Indorse  strongly 
enough  the  viewpoint  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association,  re- 
produced in  the  record  of  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings:  "Surely  the  Constitution  does  not 
render  the  United  States  impotent  to  do 
what  other  nations  can  do,  1  e..  participate 
in  one  of  the  major  developments  of  the 
International  community  In  the  last  half- 
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century — the  quest  for  common  minimum 
standards  through  'international  legislation' 
bv  multilateral  convention." 

In  urging  a  forward-looking  perspective  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making 
power.  I  do  not  intend.  Mr,  Chairman,  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  Join  in  every  convention 
drafted  bv  the  United  Nations  or  other  inter- 
national agency.  Clearly  there  are.  and  may 
be  in  the  future,  conventions  which  are  not 
appropriate  to  us— either  because  they  are 
not  relevant  to  the  setting  or  circumstances 
of  our  country  or  because  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  our  legal  principles  or  domestic 
goals  or  policies.  Such  conventions  we  are 
free  to  abstain  from  ratifying,  as  are  other 
governments  with  regard  to  conventions  they 
consider  Inappropriate  to  their  situation. 
We  are  free  to  evaluate — we  would  be  remiss 
if  we  did  not — any  new  convention  on  Its 
merits.  I  would  go'  ftu-ther:  we  are  free  to 
withdraw  from,  "denounce"  in  the  Interna- 
tional law  Jargon,  any  ratified  convention 
which  proves  mischievous  or  injurious  to 
our  domestic  harmony  or  our  national  inter- 
est In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  "wedge" 
argument  of  the  opponents  of  ratification  is 
without  merit. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  provision  of 
particular  conventions  are  in  harmony  with 
our  principles,  where  they  are  consistent  with 
our  laws  and  practices,  where  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  encourage  other  nations 
to  raise  their  laws  and  practices  to  the  level 
of  standards  of  these  conventions — I  find  no 
justification  for  our  failure  to  ratify  them. 
I  see  no  reason  for  us,  by  not  ratifying  these 
conventions,  to  lessen  our  capacity  to  en- 
cotuage  other  nations  to  adhere  to  them  and 
to  implement  them  in  their  countries.  I  see 
no  reason,  by  our  failure  to  ratify,  to  prej- 
udice our  legal  and  moral  standing  to  pro- 
test the  infringement  of  the  conventions  in 
other  countries.  I  see  no  reajon  to  undermine 
the  credibility  of  our  participation  In  the  on- 
going international  process  of  debating  and 
drafting  additional  norms  in  new  human 
rights  instruments— Indeed,  the  credibility  of 
our  participation  in  the  overall  "cause  of 
human  rights." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  me  to  a  problem 
of  which  I  have  had  a  frontline  experience 
as  our  representative  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission— the  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  conduct  of  our  policy  at  the  United  Na- 
tions stemming  from  our  failure  to  ratify 
these  conventions.  I  would  like  to  take  as 
my  text  the  following  remarks  directed  to  me 
by  the  Soviet  Delegate  In  the  course  of  the 
Commission's  Spring  1966  Session.  With  your 
permission  I  shall  read  an  excerpt  from  the 
Summary  Record  of  that  session: 

"Mr.  MoROZov  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics)  said  that,  having  listened  care- 
fully to  the  statement  by  the  United  States 
representative  on  25  March  and  having  heard 
him  warmly  support  the  Costa  Rican  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a  post  of  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Hiunan 
Rights,  he  was  obliged  to  point  out  that  once 
again  the  Commission  was  witnessing  an  at- 
tempt by  the  United  States  to  divert  it  from 
its  basic  task,  which  was  to  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms Once  again,  instead  of  being  encour- 
aged to  follow  its  proper  course,  which  was 
to  draw  up  conventions  and  Instruments  in 
the  sphere  of  human  rights  with  supervisory 
machinery  to  ensure  their  implementation, 
the  Commission  had  before  it  a  proposal  so 
nebulous  that  even  those  who  supported  it 
were  unable  to  speak  clearly  on  the  subject. 
"An  objective  analysis  of  the  political  ori- 
entation of  the  proposal  so  ardently  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
soon  revealed  that  the  proposal  was  designed 
to  give  world  public  opinion  the  impression 
of  active  participation  in  the  cause  of 
human  rights  by  States  which  in  practice 
obstinately  refused  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions under   the   multilateral   international 


conventions  In  the  field  of  human  rights 
drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  and    ta  specialized  agencies. 

•The  Unlt&i  States  representative  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  United  States  had  lagged 
behind  in  that  sphere.  That  was  an  under- 
statement; he  would  mention  some  of  the 
conventions  which  the  United  States  had 
not  yet  ratified. 

"Firstly,  there  was  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  P>unishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide,  which  had  come  into  force  on  12 
January  1951.  Not  only  had  the  United  States 
failed  to  ratify  that  Convention,  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  nazl 
and  fascist  crimes,  but  during  the  drafting 
of  that  instrument  It  had  endeavoured  to 
deform  the  text  by  a  series  of  proposals  and 
amendments. 

•Similarly,  during  the  preparation  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  the  United  States  had  endeavoiu-ed 
to  diminish  its  scope  and,  despite  the  con- 
cessions that  had  been  made  In  the  hope 
that  it  would  ratify  the  Convention,  the 
United  States  had  still  not  done  so.  twelve 
years  after  it  had  come  Into  force. 

••The  United  States  was  still  not  a  party 
to  the  Slavery  Convention  of  7  June  1955  or 
the  Supplementary  Convention  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade  and  Institu- 
tions and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery  of  30 
April  1957.  It  might  also  be  wondered  when 
the  United  States  would  decide  to  ratify  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  which 
had  recently  been  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly, 

'•With  regard  to  the  conventions  drawn  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, he  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
had  so  far  failed  to  sign  certain  very  Impor- 
tant conventions,  such  as  the  Convention 
on  Discrimination  m  Respect  of  Employment 
and  Occupation  and  the  Convention  against 
Discrimination  In  Education,  which  included 
measures  designed  to  ensure  the  Implemen- 
tation without  discrimination  of  certain 
fundamental  human  rights  at  the  national 
and  International  level. 

■■As  for  the  draft  Covenants  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  and  on  Economics.  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights,  the  United  States  dele- 
gation had  long  since  made  It  clear  that  ito 
countrv  would  not  sign  them. 

•■Instead  of  criticizing  the  various  conven- 
tions adopted  In  the  sphere  of  human  rights 
for  their  narrow  scope,  the  United  States 
would  do  well  to  accede  to  those  Instruments 
and  trv  to  Increase  their  effectiveness. 

•It  was  clear  from  the  facts  he  had  just 
mentioned  that  the  United  States,  wishing 
to  escape  from  the  untenable  position  into 
which  It  had  been  forced  by  Its  refusal  to 
ratify  the  conventions  in  question,  had 
thought  that  it  could  confuse  the  issue  by 
strongly  supporting  the  creation  of  the  post 
of  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights."  (E  CN,4  SR.879,  pp.  9-10.) 
As  I  sat  and  listened  to  Mr  Morozov.  I  felt 
Indeed  like  "the  embarrassed  American." 
described  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Revietr.  which  pointed  out  the  harmful 
effects  to  our  credibility  in  the  International 
human  rights  field,  of  our  record  of  non- 
ratification  of  conventions.  We  participate 
m  drafOng  them.  In  criticizing  them,  in  pro- 
posing this  addition  and  that  deletion — and 
then  we  fall  to  ratify  any  of  them. 

Of  coiu-se.  I  replied  to  Mr.  MorozoVs 
charges  I  retorted  that  America  does  not 
need  to  ratify  a  genocide  treaty  In  order  to 
prevent  genocide;  we  do  not  need  to  ratify 
a  religious  Intolerance  convention  In  order 
to  guarantee  the  rights  both  of  believers  and 
atheists,  and  we  do  not  need  a  convention 
on  the  right  to  leave  one's  country  and  to 
return,  to  persuade  us  not  to  build  "walls." 
and  so  forth. 

This  was  all  fine  as  polemic,  but  it  could 
not  hide  the  fact  the  world's  greatest  Power, 


the  professed  leader  of  the  Free  World,  stands 
slde-by-slde  with  Bolivia.  Spain.  Togo,  South 
Africa  and  Yemen,  as  one  of  the  tiny  minor- 
ity of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
has  not  ratified  any  of  its  human  righto 
conventions. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  our  record  In  this 
field  over  our  head  as  a  club  ready  for  use 
to  counter  any  Initiative  in  the  human  rights 
field  of  which  they  do  not  approve.  Worse, 
the  questioning  of  our  sincerity  Is  not  limited 
to  Soviet  delegates.  For,  while  others.  Includ- 
ing some  friendly  sUtes.  do  not  Indulge  In 
the  same  crude  sarcasm  concerning  this 
record,  their  cynicism,  often  expressed  In 
private,  is  not  disguised. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I.  In  no  way  imply 
that  the  sarcastic  criticism  of  the  Soviet 
delegates  should  be  a  deciding  or  even  a 
weighty  factor  in  the  determination  of  our 
policies.  (This  hypocrisy,  Incidentally,  is  evi- 
dent In  the  very  statement  of  the  Soviet 
delegate  that  I  have  Just  read,  for  he  con- 
veniently omito  to  mention  the  Forced  Labor 
Convention  which,  except  for  Poland,  none 
of  the  communist  countries  has  ratified) 
However.  1  believe,  when  a  propwseo  policy  or 
course  of  action  presents  no  legal  or  practical 
problems,  Indeed,  when  this  policy  is  an 
expression  of  our  historic  ideals,  it  makes 
little  sense  for  us  unnecessarily  to  play  into 
their  hands,  to  hand  them  a  gratuitous 
propaganda  weapon  with  which  to  flagellate 
us. 

Nor  do  I  Intend  to  Imply  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  these,  or  even  other  Conventions,  ■will 
bring  the  world  significantly  closer  to  a 
himian  righto  miUeniimi,  Obviously,  the 
prevalence  of  human  righto  is  m  the  main 
a  by-product  of  other  conditions  and  devel- 
oprnento  within  and  among  nations — of  in- 
ternal harmony  and  stability,  of  Improved 
economic  conditions,  of  lessened  interna- 
tional tensions,  and  of  a  more  generally  co- 
operative  international   environment. 

Nor,  again,  do  I  wish  to  suggest  that  our 
position  In  the  United  Nations,  the  attitudes 
of  others  to  tis.  Is  determined  solely  by  our 
policy  in  the  matter  of  human  righto  con- 
ventions. For  the  fact  is  that  we  have  earned 
respect  on  the  basis  of  other  considerations, 
by  other  demonstrations  of  our  htmaan  righto 
concerns,  among  them,  our  espousal  of 
measures  to  strengthen  UN  procedures  in  the 
human  righto  field— apart  from  conven- 
tions— and  our  Interventions  against  specific 
violations  of  human  rights  In  the  Communist 
and  other  countries. 

But,  I  contend,  if  as  I  believe  to  be  the 
case,  our  participation  In  the  human  righto 
convention  system  will  make  even  a  modest 
contribution  to  bringing  about  a  more  decent 
world— bv  encouraging  other  countries  to 
accept  the  standards  of  the  conventions  as 
binding  obligations,  by  generating  forces 
within  these  countries  In  support  of  their 
observance,  by  Influencing  the  conduct  even 
of  nations  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  con- 
ventions (for  people  tend  to  demand  righto 
which  others  enjoy) — our  failure  t)  ratify 
cannot  be  justified  To  prejudice  our  national 
Image — by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  Included 
among  the  only  eight  Members  of  the  122 
UN  Member  States  which  have  failed  to 
ratify  any  of  the  three  conventions  makes 
little  sense.  To  be  Included— we  who  lay 
claim  to  the  position  of  leadership  of  the 
Free  World — among  states  which  have  failed 
to  participate  in  the  principal  means  avail- 
able to  the  world  for  developing  Interna- 
tional standards  in  the  field  of  human  rights^ 
I  submit,  is  a  national   embarrassment  and 

indignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  international  cooperation 
for  human  rights— meaning  primarily,  treaty 
agreemento  In  this  field— is  no  longer  an 
academic  question;  It  U  a  practical  neces- 
sity I  urge  that.  In  pursuance  of  our  national 
Interest,  our  government  resume  the  position 
of  world  leadership  In  the  himian  righto  field 
we  occupied  In  the  early  years  of  the  United 
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Nations,  and  to  this  end,  thst  the  Foreign 
Relations    Committee    recommend    to    the 
Senate  to  ratify  all  three  conventlona  now 
under  consideration. 
Thank  you. 


ADDRESS  BY  ADM.  THOMAS  H. 
MOORER  BEFORE  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  a  thoughtful 
and  significant  speech  deUvered  recently 
by  the  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  speaking  In 
Washington  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association. 

As  a  member  jf  Uie  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  know  and  to  counsel  with  Admiral 
Moorer.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  finest 
military  professionals  our  Nation  ever 
has  produced,  and  I  cannot  commend 
too  highly  to  the  Senate  his  remarks  on 
seapower  and  national  security.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  admiral's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.B.    SEAPOWER    ON    THI    MOVK 

(An  address  by  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U^S. 
Navy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association. 
24th  annual  dinner,  September  28.  1967. 
Washington,  DC.) 

President  McFaxlane.  Chairman  Joyce, 
Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 
thU  l»  what  I  would  believe  would  be  labeled 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  my  maiden  speech  In 
Washington  since  I  assumed  the  duties  of 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  nearly  two  months 
ago  It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  make  my 
podium  debut  before  the  members  of  the 
NSIA  for  It  is  your  ability,  to  look  ahead, 
and  to  schedule  and  deliver  on  time  the 
many  thousands  of  complex  Items  which  we 
in  uniform  require,  that  makes  you  a  partner 
in  the  most  effective  military  industrial  team 
In  the  world  today. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  came  here  ex- 
pecting the  new  CNO  to  talk  about  the  Navy. 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  U.S.  Seapower 
U  on  the  move!  And  I  feel  rather  strongly 
about  It.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  Impart 
some  of  my  feelings  to  you— tell  you  why  I 
think  the  Navy's  value  and  Importance  is 
accelerating— with  the  thought  that  each 
of  you  might  better  evaluate  the  require- 
ments of  the  Navy  together  with  their  effect 
on  you  as  an  IndustrUlist  and  you  as  an 
American  citizen. 

As  background,  let  me  begin  my  talk  with 
statements  In  the  form  of  conclusions  that 
express  some  of  the  Navy's  beliefs  and  dis- 
beliefs. Then  1  hope  that  the  remainder  of 
my  talk  will  demonstrate  in  part  how  these 
beliefs  serve  to  support  our  overall  use  of 
seapower. 

First,  the  Navy  does  not  believe  in  a  single 
strategy  or  a  single  weapons  system.  Rather, 
we  believe  that  the  military  posture  of  the 
United  States  must  be  flexible  enough  to  re- 
spond quickly— by  the  discriminate  and  se- 
Uctive  use  of  force  to  the  degree  any  partic- 
ular situation  dictates. 

The  Navy  does  believe  that  the  coordinated 
combat  power  of  all  the  United  States  Armed 
Services  must  be  projected  overseas  in  any 
type  of  conflict.  We  fully  recognize  the  Navy's 
role  in  the  support  of  the  other  Services  In 
this  matter. 

The  Navy  believes  that  the  United  States 
must  maintain  at  the  ready  the  capability  for 
causing  unacceptable  damage  to  a  potential 


adversary  no  matter  what  preemptive  action 
he  may  choose  to  take  against  us. 

The  Navy  believes  that  for  mariy  reasons. 
Including  diversity  and  security,  a  good  por- 
tion of  our  nuclear  delivery  system  should 
be  seabased. 

The  Navy  believes  that,  so  long  as  we  main- 
tain adequate  deterrence,  limited  wars  of 
all  types  are  more  probable  than  general  war 
and  that  our  readiness  for  nuclear  war  must 
not  and  need  not  be  IncompaUble  with  a 
readiness  for  limited  war. 

The  Navy  believes  that  wars  are  never 
fought  strlctlv  according  to  a  preconceived 
and  documented  plan.  The  capablUty  for  a 
r.^pid  adjustment  of  forces,  plans,  and  tac- 
tics for  the  unexpected  must  be  retained. 

The  Navy  believes  In  maintaining  mobile 
streamlined  forces  that  can  operate  at  sea 
on  a  self-sufficient  sustained  basis  and  that 
can  be  tailored  for  a  specific  task.  Task  forces 
incapable  of  rapid  alteration  are  not  accept- 

The  Navy  believes  that  the  roles  of  all  the 
armed  forces  are  plaved  best  if  they  are  co- 
ordinated, and  that  the  combined  strengths 
of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force  forces  employed  In  concert  is  far 
greater  than  the  sum  of  these  separate 
strengths. 

Finally,  the  Navy  believes  no  matter  how 
complex  or  how  awesome  you  build  the  weap- 
ons of  war  that  man  is  still  the  vital  element 
of  cnir  defense  team.  Men  make  decisions — 
men  fight  battles— men  win  wars. 

These  then  are  some  of  our  beliefs.  Con- 
trol and  use  of  the  seas  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  are  basic  to  this 
philosophy,  which  Incidentally  has  long 
endured. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  short  years  ago  some 
people,  perhaps  blinded  by  the  flash,  con- 
sidered the  hydrogen  bomb  to  be  the  total 
solution  to  future  world  security  and  wrote 
the  Navy  off  as  an  effective  force.  Some— 
outside  of  the  Navy— felt  that  the  ultimate 
evolution  of  seapower  had  occurred  during 
World  War  II  and  put  forth  the  theory  that 
no  significant  military  action  could  be  ex- 
pect*!d  to  take  place  at  sea  in  the  "modern- 
future. 

Even  further  doubt  occurred  on  the  part 
of  some  with  the  advent  of  the  missile  age — 
but  only  for  a  moment.  For  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Navy  with  your  help  produced 
the  Polaris  weapon  system.  I  need  not  tell 
those  of  vou  in  this  audience  that  besides 
being  a  complex  and  sophisticated  indus- 
trial marvel,  Polaris  is,  to  Uils  moment,  the 
most  Invulnerable  deterrent  weapon  In  the 
U.S.  armory. 

Polaris  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Concur- 
rently, other  weapons  systems  for  other  pur- 
poses were  designed,  programmed  and  pro- 
duced 

For  this,  we  must  credit  the  incredible 
technology  of  American  industry  as  well  aa 
the  Navy— a  technology  capturing  the  pub- 
lic imagination.  The  variety  and  speed  of 
accomplishment  of  this  team  in  developing 
and  perfecting  myriad  we.ipon  systems— has 
been   impressive. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  these 
weapons,  now  almost  too  numerous  to  enu- 
merate : 

The  A-4  Light  Attack  Jet  that  entered 
service  In  1956  and  today  has  perhaps  flown 
more  combat  missions  over  North  Vietnam 
than  any  other  single  type  of  aircraft. 

The  F-4,  probably  the  finest  fighter  air- 
craft In  the  world  and  the  front  line  fighter 
of  all   the  US.   armed  forces. 

The  A-6  Intruder,  the  first  completely  all- 
weather  attack  aircraft  ever  used  in  combat. 
The   SH-3A   Helicopter,   mainstay   of  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  In  the  search 
and  rescue  of  our  pilots. 

The  Navy  missile  family  stretches  the 
Imagination:  Sidewinder  and  Sparrow  in  the 
air  for  air  to  ground  the  2.75  rocket,  the 
Zunl.   the   BuUpup,   the   Snakeye,   and   the 


Shrike.  Just  to  name  a  few.  It  Is  significant 
that  aU  of  these  were  developed  by  the  Navy 
before  South  Vietnam  and  almost  every  one 
was  on  hand  In  useful  quantities  when  the 
war  started.  That's  a  record  that  you  and 
those  of  ufl  in  the  Navy  are  tremendously 
proud  of. 

This  Is  Just  a  suggestion  of  the  modern 
technology  which  I  referred  to  as  a  primary 
reason  for  our  Navy  being  on  the  move.  There 
is  not  stifflclent  time  here  tonight  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  the  tremendous  advances  in  elec- 
tronics propulsion,  nuclear  physics,  and  the 
data  systems  which  coordinate  our  command 
and  control. 

Our  operaUons  in  Vietnam  are  obviously 
another  large  indication  of  the  Navy's  pres- 
ent course  and  speed.  Typical  of  our  efforts 
there  are  our  air  and  land  striking  forces. 
When  It  became  necessary  to  launch  a:r 
<!trlkes   Into    Vietnam,    the    first   ones   were 
flown  from  aircraft  carriers.  And  when  It  be- 
came  necessary   to  land   additional   combat 
troops  in  the  Spring  of  1965,  the  first  ashore 
were  our  Marines  from  the  7th  Fleet  Amphib- 
ious Forces.  Why?  Simply  because  they  were 
f^iere:  they  were  ready;  they  were  operating 
on  the  free  oceans,  and  they  could  be  used 
immediately   at    the    sole   dlrecUon    of    our 
Commander   In   Chief.   As   the   need  for   air 
power  Increased  faster  than  we  could  build 
airfields,  there  was  only  one  way  to  fill  the 
need.  More  carriers.  So  we  went  from  three 
deployed  in  the  Western  Pacific,  to  four,  and 
then  to  five.  And  we're  stUl  keeping  five  de- 
ployed with  three  In  continuous  combat.  Dur- 
ing these  last  two  years  of  combat  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia,  almost  half  of  aU  the  com- 
bat missions  over  North  Vietnam  have  been 
flown  from  the  decks  of  Navy  aircraft  carriers. 
Beneath  the  Navy  wings  is  the  gunfire  sup- 
port of  our  Sea  Dragon  surface  ships,  to  be 
Joined  later  by  the  battleship  New  Jersey: 
the  surveillance  and  inspecUon  actlvlUes  cf 
our  Market  Time  forces;   the  peace-keepmg 
operations  of  our  River  Patrol  Force;  and  the 
pressure   on   the  Viet   Cong   exerted   by   our 
Riverine  Assault  Force. 

The  Navy  Seabees  are  nearlng  completion 
of  their  part  In  the  largest  construcUon  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of  the 
world— one  billion  dollars  In  airfields,  petro- 
leum facilities,  roads,  wharves,  hangars,  bar- 
racks—everything that  can  be  buUt  by  man. 
Ashore  in  Vietnam,  including  our  Seabees, 
we  have  over  30,000  Navy  officers  and  men, 
hospital  corpsmen,  chaplains,  dentists,  and 
doctors— the  total  variety  of  skills  needed  to 
sustain  and  malntoln  our  troops  afihore. 

Off-shore  Is  the  Navy's  seallft.  The  back- 
breaking,  frustrating  and  often  dull  task  of 
delivering  the  trucks,  aviation  fuels,  the 
food,  the  ammunition,  the  heavy  equipment, 
and  all  the  construction  materials.  It  is  a 
10  000  mile  life  line  which  delivers  one  long 
ton  per  month  per  man  to  the  half  million 
U  S  and  allied  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  still 
true  that  about  98%  of  everything  going  into 
Vietnam  goes  by  ship.  Not  only  is  it  the 
Navy's  Job  to  get  people  and  supplies  to 
Vietnam.  It  also  has  the  responsibility  of 
malting  sure  that  no  power— or  combination 
of  powers — can  interrupt  this  flow  of  ma- 
terial Knowledge  of  this  seallft  has,  I  think, 
brought  home  to  a  great  many  Americans 
and  people  of  other  countries  Just  how  vital 
open  sea  lanes  are  to  a  maritime  nation  such 
as  the  United  States— «nd  to  our  forces  and 
allies  overseas. 

I've  mentioned  two  reasons  why  the  Navy 
Is  on  the  move— our  superb  technology  and 
the  accomplishments  of  our  forces  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  which  exercise  almost  the 
entire  spectrum  of  Navy  capability  in  limited 
war. 

There  are  at  least  three  other  main  rea- 
sons for  the  Inevitable  Increase  In  the  in- 
fluence of  seapower  In  our  Immediate  future. 
One  Is  the  wide  variety  of  future  military 
strategies  being  developed  which  lend  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  the  oceans.  These  strate- 
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gles  are  not  static.  Strategies  today,  a  prod- 
uct of  our  constant  learning  through  the 
evolution  of  science  and  history,  must,  to 
be  effective,  run  the  entire  gamut.  That  is, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  almost  any  con- 
tingency in  any  environment  in  any  area  of 
the  world. 

In  taking  this  large  view,  there  Is  an 
awakening  to  th^  advantages  of  the  ocean 
areas.  They  are  away  from  our  population 
centers,  yet  they  are  in  proximity  to  all  ma- 
jor population  concentrations  in  the  world. 
The  oceans  provide  the  only  area  wherein 
potential  conflict  does  not  involve  the  civil- 
ian populace.  The  oceans,  contiguous  to  the 
lands  of  those  who  would  choose  not  to  be 
our  friends,  provide  to  a  strong  naval  power 
the  means  of  sealing  off  and  combating  the 
enemv  under  the  water,  on  its  surface  and 
m  the  air  in  his  own  back  yard— far  away 
from  American  shores. 

In  this  world  of  micro-second  communica- 
tion, supersonic  transportation  and  weapon 
delivery,  the  world  grows  smaller  by  the  min- 
ute. As'  long  as  three-quarters  of  its  surface 
is  covered  by  water,  any  war  must  necessarily 
Include  a  wet  wm — waged  in  support  of  our 
Army,  our  Air  Force,  and  our  Marine  Corps. 
As  our  technology  continues  to  leap  for- 
ward, new  ways  of  utilizing  tlie  oceans  con- 
tinue to  present  themselves.  As  contributors 
to  the  Navy's  fonnard  movement.  I  have  men- 
tioned our"rfch7iica/  exvansion.  our  perform- 
ance in  Vietnam  and  Just  a  suggesUon  of  tlie 
strategic  options  which  are  and  will  open  to 
the  sea.   Next    among   the   prime  movement 
factors  of   indicators  of   increased   seapower 
need  and  utilization  is  the  acute  shrinkage 
of    overseas    bases    available    to    U.S.    forces. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  impact  of  the  Brit- 
ish reduction  In  their  naval  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  area  east  of  the  Suez. 
It  Is  a  simple  matter  of  record  that  at  the 
end   of  the  Korean  War  in  June,   1953,  the 
United  States  had  the  rights  to  use  a  toti\l 
of   551   major   overseas   b.ises.   In   December, 
1966,   our  total   bases  numbered   179 — a  de- 
crease of  372  major  bases  or  almost  70'7.  A 
current  case  in  point  is  the  recent  conflict 
in  tlie  Middle  East.  As  you  know,  in  that  In- 
BUince  it  developed  that  the  air  bases  that 
had  been  available  to  us  arotiud  the  littoral 
of  the  Mediterranean  became  either  unavail- 
able for  jwlltical  reasons,  or  vvere  of  minimal 
use   because    of    the    disUince    factor.    As    It 
evolved,  the  only  forces  that  could  be  put 
Into    position    Immediately    were    sea-borne 
forces   and   with   the    nationalism   of   newly 
emerging    nations    being    felt    all    over    the 
world,  it  is  quite  clear  that  as  time  goes  on 
the  availability  of  bases  which  we  have  come 
to  rely  on  for  routine  military  missions  and 
possible  contingencies  is  going  to  continue 
to  be  diminished. 

What  this  means  to  me  Is  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  take  another  look  at  the  way 
we  have  been  operating  ou;  military  forces 
and  as  always,  be  ready  to  a'apt  to  change. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  such  :,n  examination 
might  readily  dictate  the  movement  of  more 
of  our  military  capabilitv  to  sea.  It  is,  I 
think,  well  known  that  ihe  deplo\Tnent  of 
naval  forces  on  the  international  oceans  can- 
not be  equated  with  the  basing  or  operating 
of  land  environment,  that  is.  air  and  ground 
forces,  within  the  .sovereign  territory  of  an- 
other nation  or  state.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  is  that  our  President  always  has  the 
power  and  authority  to  move  naval  forces  as 
he  desires  to  Influence,  to  persuade,  to  assist, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  Intervene  for  the  protec- 
tion of  U\es  and  property  of  Americans  and 
foreign  nationals.  Sea  forces  can  avoid  Intru- 
sion upon  the  domestic  affairs  of  another 
country  wMle  still  providing  the  security, 
protection,  and  strength  desired  in  a  specific 
ge<jgraphic  location. 

I  have  but  two  factors  left  to  tick  off— one 
of  which,  is  perhaps  the  most  telling  In  Its 
Impact  on  the  future  course  of  world  events. 


I  refer  to  the  almost  explosive  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  Navv  and  Merchant  Marine. 

Many  people  "still  think  of  the  USSR  as  a 
predominantlv  land  power  with  her  military 
strength  vested  mainly  In  large  armies.  This 
was  true  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  and  it 
was  essentiallv  true  even  ten  years  ago.  Since 
then,  however,  the  USSR  has  made  a  massive 
Investment  In  both  her  Navy  and  her  Mer- 
chant Marine,  with  the  result  today  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  major  maritime  power. 
Their  force  of  nearly  400  submarines  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  Is  no  secret  that  one 
of  the  U.S.  Navy's  highest  priority  efforts  is 
to  develop  and  maintain  the  capability  to 
counter  this  threat.  Soviet  surface  ships  have 
been  equipped  with  modern  missile  systems 
which  provide  them  with  extended  offensive 
weapon  ranges  and  improved  defensive  capa- 
bility. These  ships  are  appearing  on  the  high 
seas  in  the  vicinity  of  o\ir  naval  task  forces 
and  are  ever-Increasing  the  extent  of  their 
operations  and  their  visits  to  other  than 
Soviet  ports. 

It  Is  obvious,  that  for  military  purposes  at 
least,  our  assumptions  concerning  Soviet 
capabilities  must  be  based  upon  that  which 
we  can  see  and  measure,  rather  than  esti- 
mates of  their  intentions.  Furthermore,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  Soviet  military  capabil- 
ities reflect  their  strategy  and  therefore  must 
give  us  some  indication  of  their  political 
alms.  Bv  any  measuring  stick,  they  are  today 
the  second  largest  seapower  in  the  world.  In 
ten  years  the  Soviet  Union  with  dedication 
of  purpose,  large  outlays  of  funds,  and  with 
priorities  equivalent  to  or  even  surpassing 
their  space  program,  has  transferred  itself 
from  a  maritime  nonentity  to  a  major  sea- 
power. 

This  new  power  Is  dramatically  evidenced 
In  their  ever-increasing  naval  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Soviet  naval  forces  there  Just 
prior  to  the  Middle  East  conflict  had  grown 
to  twenty-five  to  thirty  shli>s  At  that  time 
this  was  "the  largest  number  of  Soviet  naval 
ships  ever  deployed  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  conflict  of  the  Middle  Ea-st  apparently 
presaged  ft  significant  augmentation  of  So- 
viet naval  forces  to  the  Med.  Shortly  alter 
this  conflict  Soviet  naval  strength  Increased 
to  thlrtv-five  or  forty  ships  and  has  remained 
at  this  "level.  This  rather  formidable  force  is 
comprised  generally  of  from  four  to  six  sub- 
marines, approximately  fourteen  surface 
combatant  ships,  and  then  to  tu-elve  auxil- 
iary and  support  ships.  The  number  of  their 
intelligence  collectmg  trawlers  has  also  In- 
creased. Certainly,  there  Is  nothing  covert 
about  the  Soviet  activity  at  sea.  in  fact,  the 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy  has  stated,  "In 
the  past  our  ships  and  naval  aviation  units 
have  operated  primarily  near  our  coast,  con- 
cerned mainly  with  operations  and  tactical 
coordination  "with  ground  troops.  Now.  we 
must  be  prepared  for  broad  offensive  opera- 
tions against  sea  and  ground  troops  of  the 
Imperialists  on  any  point  of  the  worlds 
oceans  and  adjacent  territories." 

In  the  Mediterranean,  It  is  apparent  that 
the  USSR  Is  implementing  thes3  policies. 
Other  recent  speeches  have  highlighted  the 
Importance  of  war  ship  visits  to  far  ports 
to  develop  relationships  and  strengthen  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  clear  that  the  challenge  of  our  free 
use  of  the  seas  is  here  for  all  to  see.  Our 
Navy  must  stay  on  the  move  If  we  are  to 
maintain  the  quality,  valuable  depth  of  ex- 
perience, and  sufficient  numbers  necessary  to 
counter  the  Soviet  challenge. 

Taken  in  combination,  it  is  readily  appar- 
ent to  me  that  the  expanding  state  of  the 
art  of  our  technology,  the  spotlight  on  tlie 
Navy's  accomplishments  in  Vietnam,  the 
necessary  evolving  of  new  strategies,  the  dl- 
minishment  of  overseas  bases,  the  Soviet's 
decision  to  meet  us  at  sea  with  an  enormous 
merchant  fleet  and  modern  navy  all  dictate 
that  U.S.  seapower  must  stay  on  the  move! 


We  will  stay  on  the  move  because  we  have 
the  dedication  and  desire,  because  we  have 
the  know-how  and  capability,  and  because 
ihe  interest  of  our  country  demands  It. 

With  this  overview,  one  must  conclude 
tlmt  the  Navv,  with  your  help,  must  exploit 
all  technologl"es  In  order  to  retain  a  favorable 
position  on  the  high  seas. 

With  ever-Increasing  costs  of  production 
and  the  n.\rrow  time  frames  of  the  future  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  three  or 
four  prototypes  from  which  we  choose  the 
best.  We  will  have  to  Insure  such  Integrity 
of  design  that  we  learn  at  an  early  stage  and 
can  meet  the  deadline  In  the  end.  The  team 
effort  between  the  military  and  Industry — 
and  the  taxpayer,  must  be  greater  than  ever 
before.  We  cannot  operate  on  a  sustaining 
basis  In  the  oceans  of  the  world  without  the 
very  best  equipment.  We  cannot  meet  the 
challenge  of  competitive  forces  of  other 
countries  unless  our  management  procedures 
and  workmanship  blend  with  our  technology 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  produce  hard- 
wire at  acceptable  cost  and  on  timely  sched- 
ules. 

Our  achievements  are  yours.  Your  achieve- 
ments are  our  country's — the  power  base  of 
democracy  on  which  the  security  of  the  free 
world  depends. 

I  look  forward  in  great  anticipation  and 
enthusiasm  to  our  continued  work  together 
in  the  future.  Let  us  ensure  that  the  U.S. 
maintains  seapower  supremacy. 


WOODY  GUTHRIE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  folk 
singer  of  my  generation  ■w-as  \\'oody 
Guthrie.  He  sang  of  dust  bowls.  red-^\-ood 
forests,  big  dams,  and  the  people  in 
picket  lines,  migrant  camps,  and  freight 
cars.  He  could  sing  and  compose  about 
hard  times  because  his  own  luck  ran  out 
early.  He  could  have  been  rich,  but  he 
disdained  wealth.  He  gave  it  away  and 
hit  the  road  with  his  guitar. 

When  Woody  died  Tuesday,  he  left  a 
legacv  of  songs  about  America,  the  good 
and  "the  bad.  His  "This  Land  Is  Your 
Land  "  is  one  of  the  best  knowTi,  and  one 
of  the  best. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Woody  Guthrie's 
obituar>-.  written  by  Phil  Casey,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  October 
4,  1967,  and  a  tribute  to  Guthrie  by  Gus 
Norwood,  who  is  now  Administrator  of 
the  Alaska  Power  Administration,  pub- 
lished in  the  Northwest  Public  Power 
Bulletin. 

So  long,  Woodj'— it's  been  good  to 
know  you. 

There  betns  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the   Washington  Post.   Oct.   4.   1967] 

WOODT    GtFTHBIE    DIES   OF    MUSCVl^B    lU-NESS; 

Wrote  Songs.  Sang  About  Poor  Peopi-e 
(By  Phil  Casey) 

Woody  Guthrie,  who  sang  his  songs  In  t)ox- 
cars  and  l>ars.  picket  lines  and  concert  halls, 
migrant  camps  and  Madison  Square  Garden, 
died  In  Creedmore  State  Hospital,  Queens, 
N.Y.,  vest«rday. 

The  55-year-old  folk  singer  and  composer, 
who  has  been  described  as  'a  natlonaj  pos- 
session, like  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite."  had 
been  doomed  foir  16  years  by  HunUngton's 
chorea,  the  disease  that  killed  his  mother 
when  he  was  a  iroy.  It  destroys  muscle  coor- 
dination, and  Mr.  Guthrie  had  been  helpless 
fOT  years.  At  the  end.  only  his  eyeUds  moved. 

But  before  all  that  happened  to  him,  he 
had  been  a  traveling  man,  roaming  ih*  coun- 
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try  for  more  than  20  years.  He  wouldn't  give 
up  the  road.  Even  when  fame  and  a  chance 
for  Wg  money  finally  came,  he  avoided  com- 
fort like  the  plague  and  kept  on  wandering. 
When  he  became  the  star  of  a  radio  show 
in  the  early  19408.  he  bought  a  Chrysler  after 
the  first  four  programs  and  fled  New  York. 
He  gave  the  Chrysler  to  a  Farmers  Union  or- 
ganizer in  Oklahoma  City,  and  kept  on  going 
with  hlfl  giatar. 

From  1932  to  1952,  he  Is  believed  to  have 
written  more  than  1000  folk-type  songs  (he 
wrote  26  to  celebrate  the  building  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Damst  and 
everybody,  from  Prank  Sinatra  to  the  long- 
haired boys  twanging  guitars  In  Dupont 
Circle,  sings  them. 

Many  of  the  songs  are  gone,  but  some  are 
part  of  every  folk  singers  repertoire,  and 
concert  halls,  night  clubs,  bars  and  kinder- 
gartens are  filled  with  the  sound  of  his 
music. 

The  best  known,  of  course,  are  'Hard 
Travelln,"  "So  Long.  It's  Been  Good  to  Know 
You,'  and  "This  Land  Is  Your  Land." 

Mr,  Guthrie  was  a  poet  of  the  down-trod- 
den, the  poor  and  the  lost.  He  had  grown  up 
m  hard  times  and  had  a  hard  life  He  re- 
membered the  Okies  vividly,  the  dust  bowl 
and  the  refugees  from  their  own  homes.  He 
sought  out  the  poor. 

Much  of  his  work  was  filled  with  anger 
and  outrage  at  what  man  had  done  and  kept 
doing  to  man.  but  there  was  no  despair  His 
lyrics  contained  wit,  humor  and  tenderness. 
"I  am  out."  he  said  "to  sing  songs  that  will 
prove  to  you  that  this  Is  your  world  and 
that  If  It  has  hit  you  pretty  hard  and  knocked 
you  for  a  dozen  loops  .  .  no  matter  what 
color,  what  size  you  are.  how  you  are  built, 
I  am  out  to  sing  the  songs  that  make  you 
take  pride  in  yourself  and  In  your  work 
I  hate  a  song  that  make  you  think  you're  not 
any  good  I  hate  a  song  that  makes  you  think 
you  are  Just  bom  to  lose.  .  ." 

It  was  Clifton  Fadlman.  writing  In  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  In  the  1940's.  who  pro- 
claimed Mr  Guthrie  "a  national  possession. 
like  Yellowstone  or  Yosemlte,  and  part  of 
the  best  stiifT  this  country  has  to  show  the 
world."  In  1966,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  awarded  him  the  Conserva- 
tion Service  Award  and  called  him  a  poet 
of  the  American  landscape.  Mr.  Guthrie 
couldn't  attend  the  ceremony.  He  was  bed- 
ridden, able  only  to  move  his  eyelids  and 
a  hand,  feebly.  He  could  hear,  but  he  couldn't 
talk. 

Born  In  Okemah.  Okla..  one  of  five  chil- 
dren, he  learned  blues  and  folk  songs  from 
Negroes  and  played  the  harmonica  But.  It 
was  a  hard  childhood  A  sister  died  In  a  fire. 
his  mother  In  an  Insane  asylum  His  father 
committed  suicide,   after  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  on  the  road  at  17.  singing 
and  playing  his  guitar  and  composing  songs 
all  over'  the  Southwest  and  California. 

The  plight  of  the  Okies,  the  dispossessed 
families  of  the  dust  bowl  and  the  Depres- 
sion, he  saw  them  at  first  hand  and  the 
memory  stayed  with  him. 

He  made  art  of  the  experience  As  Nat 
HentofT  wrot«  in  The  Reporter  magazine 
several  years  ago,  "Guthrie  wrote  songs  that 
have  outlasted  the  Okies — 'Talkin'  Dust  Bowl 
Blues'.  'I  Ain't  Got  No  Home  in  This  World', 
and  'Dust  Bowl  Refugee'  " 

He  wrote  f>oems.  short  stories,  articles  and 
letters.  His  autobiography.  "Bound  for 
Glory."  was  much-praised  In  the  1940s,  and 
there  have  been  plans  to  publish  much  of  his 
other  writing. 

Short  and  lean,  with  a  solemn,  weather 
beaten  face  and  wiry,  bushy  hair  He  looked 
like  the  man  of  the  people  he  insisted  on 
being.  He  never  got  rich,  though  he  could 
have. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  married  and  divorced  three 
times  and  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom, 
a  girl,  died  In  a  fire.  He  Is  stirvived  by  three 
daughters  and  three  sons,  one  of  whom.  Arlo. 
is  a  folk  singer. 


jProm  the  Northwest  Public  Power  Bulletin] 

"This  Land  Is  Youk  Land" — TBiBtrrE  to 

Woody  Guthrie 

(By  Gus  Norwood) 

The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  finished  their 
tune-up  and  settled  down.  The  Maestro 
walked  briskly  as  he  received  the  applause. 

Then  he  tugged  at  the  hearts  of  his  au- 
dience with  Woody  Guthrie's  "This  Land  Is 
Your  Land." 

The  Pacific  Northwest  had  quite  a  few  peo- 
ple In  Boston's  old  S3rmphony  Hall  because 
the  American  Public  Power  Association  an- 
nual convention  was  being  held  in  Boston 
that  first  week  of  May  1966. 

John  Nelson  of  Seattle  City  Light,  my 
daughter  Emily,  a  student  at  RadcUffe,  and 
I  were  seated  together.  Later  we  talked  about 
Woody  Guthrie  and  the  need  to  write  a  trib- 
ute in  his  honor.  More  People  should  know 
about  Woody. 

UDALL  PAYS  TRIBUTE 

A  month  earlier  on  April  6.  1966.  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall  presented  the  Interior  De- 
partments  "Conservation  Service  Award" 
plus  a  fine  letter  and  news  release  addressed 
to  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  Guthrie.  Brooklyn 
State  Hospital. 

Here  Woody  lies  dying,  a  silenced  victim  of 
Huntington's  chorea,  an  hereditary  nerve  dis- 
order. 

The  popularity  of  folk  singing  came  too 
late  for  Woody  who  has  been  hospitalized 
many  years. 

A  prolific  and  creative  composer  and  folk- 
singer.  Woody  worked  for  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  around  1947  writing  26 
ballads  about  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  on  the  Columbia  River. 

HIS   STORY 

Born  in  Oklahoma  in  1912  Woody  suffered 
the  hardships  of  the  dust  bowl.  His  mother 
died  of  Huntington's  chorea. 

Uprooted,  he  migrated  to  California,  always 
singing  of  the  little  man  facing  almost  Im- 
possible odds.  He  lived  the  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
ji^t  is  remembered  and  described  by  many 
who  knew  him  as  optimistic,  hopeful  of  ulti- 
mate victory. 

He  describes  his  youth  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "Bound  For  Glory."  Later  he  wrote 
another  book,  edited  by  Robert  Shelton, 
"Born  To  Win." 

He  wrote  much  but  he  said  no  novel  rings 
down  the  plaster  like  a  room  full  of  friends 
singing  his  songs. 

Those  who  knew  him  and  heard  him  sing 
speak  of  him  as  of  a  legend.  Yet  his  songs 
are  not  easy  to  find.  Our  research  effort  lo- 
cated these  in  the  Portland  library  collection 
of  phonograph  records. 

so   LONG.   WOODY 

On  May  8.  1966,  the  Sunday  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  article  by  Ralph  Friedman  entitled 
"So  Long.  Woody"  was  headed  by  an  ink 
sketch  of  the  almost  skinny  Woody  strum- 
ming his  guitar  against  a  background  of 
snowcapped  and  forested  mountains. 

Meanwhile  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion has  named  one  of  its  substations  In  his 
honor. 

ROLL    ON.    COLUMBIA,    ROLL    ON 

Green    Douglas    firs    where    the    water    cuts 

through 
Down  her  wild  mountains  and  canyons  she 

flew 
The   Canadian   Northwest   to   the   ocean  so 

blue. 
Roll  on.  Columbia,  roll  on. 

Other  big  rivers  add  power  to  you 

Yakima.  Snake,  and  the  Klickitat,  too 
Sandy.  Willamette  and  Hood  River  too. 
Roll  on,  Columbia,  roll  on 

Roll  on.  Columbia,  roll  on 

Roll  on.  Columbia,  roll  on. 

Your  power  is  turning  our  darkness  to  dawn 

Boll  on,  Columbia,  roll  on. 


At  Bonneville   now   there   are  ships  In   the 

locks 
The   waters   have   risen   and  shiploads   of 

plenty'll 
Steam  past  the  docks 
Roll  on.  Columbia,  roll  on 

And  on   up  the  river   Is  the  Grand  Coulee 

Dam 
The  biggest  thing  built  by  the  hand  of  man 
To   run   the   great   factories   and   water    the 

land. 
Roll  on,  Columbia,  roll  on. 

THIS    LAND    IS    YOUR    LAND 

This  land  Is  your  land,  this  land  Is  my  land, 
From  California  to  the  New  York  Island. 
From  the  redwood  forest  to  the  gulf -stream 

waters. 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 

As  I  was  walking  that  ribbon  of  highway. 
I  saw  above  me  that  endless  skyway, 
I  saw  below  me  that  golden  valley 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 

I   roamed  and   rambled,   and   I  followed   my 

footsteps 
To    the    sparkling    sands    of    her    diamond 

deserts, 
All  around  me  a  voice  was  sounding, 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 

When    the    sun    come    shining,    then    I    was 

strolling. 
And  the  wheat  fields  waving,  and  the  dust 

clouds  rolling. 
A  voice  was  chanting  as  the  fog  was  lifting. 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 

PASTURES    OF    PLENTY 

It's  a  mighty  hard  row  that  my  pore  hands 
has  hoed; 

My  pore  feet  has  travelled  a  hot.  dusty  road; 

Out  of  your  dustbowl  and  westward  we 
rolled; 

And  your  deserts  was  hot  and  your  moun- 
tains was  cold. 

I   worked   in   your  orchards  of   peaches  and 

prunes; 
I  slept  on  the  ground  in  the  light  of  your 

moon; 
On  the  edge  of  your  city  you'll  see  us  and 

then 
We  come  with  the  dust  and  we  go  with  the 
wind. 

California.  Arizona,  I  make  all  your  crops; 
Well,  it's  north  up  to  Oregon  to  gather  your 

hops; 
Dig   the    beets   from    your    ground,    cut   the 

grapes  from  your  vine; 
To  set  on  your  table  your  light  sparkling 

wine. 

Green    Pastures   of    plenty    from    dry    desert 

ground; 
From  the  Grand  Coulee  dam  where  the  waters 

run  down; 
Every  state  in  this  union  us  migrants  has 

been; 
We'll  work  In  this  flght  and  we'll  fight  till 

we  vrtn. 

It's  always  we  rambled,  that  river  and  I; 

All  along  your  green  valley  I  will  work  till 

Idle: 
My  land  I'll  defend  with  my  life  If  It  be: 
'Cause  my  pastures  of  plenty  must  always 

be  free. 
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FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  subject  of  foreign  assist- 
ance by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Congressman  Lee  Hamilton 
of  Indiana.  As  he  points  out  in  this 
speech,  delivered  September  22  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Columbus, 
Ind..  the  United  States  was.  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  recipient  of  considerable  for- 


eign aid  Itself.  But  our  memories  are 
short.  Today,  though  there  are  many 
detractors  of  foreign  aid,  the  consensus 
of  four  Presidents,  the  Congress  and 
many  Americans  is  that  the  world  and, 
thus,  the  United  SUtes  as  well,  is  a  little 
healthier  with  our  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Congressman  Hamilton's 
speech  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICANS  HAVE  ALWAYS  HAD  A  TOUGH  ATTI- 
TUDE Toward  Poreicn  Aid 
Ben  Franklin,  In  despair  of  human  devices, 
proposed  that  Constitutional  Convention 
(1787)  be  opened  with  daily  prayer  invoking 
di\ine  guidance  to  save  it  from  ruin. 

Hard-headed  Hamilton  objected,  saying 
they  were  not  in  need  of  "foreign  aid." 

Despite  Hamilton's  objection,  the  histori- 
ans among  us  know  that  this  country  in  the 
days  of  Its  infancv.  was  very  much  a  recipient 
of  foreign  aid.  Including  military  assistance, 
soft  loans  development  loans,  technical  as- 
sistance. And  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  more 
than  one  historian  that  we  would  not  have 
survived  without  it. 

But  our  memories  are  short. 
X  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  young 
man  who  asked  indignantly  how  those  idiots 
in  the  State  Department  thought  that  a 
candidate  in  South  Vietnam  elected  by  only 
35'-rOf  the  vote  could  run  a  country.  I  wrote 
back  and  suggested  he  read  American  history, 
and  especially  about  John  Q.  Adims.  who 
was  elected  President  by  31'^   of  the  vote. 

No  major  program  consistently  enacted 
into  law  br  the  United  States  Congress  has 
fewer  friends  than  foreign  assistance.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this: 
It  costs  a  lot  of  money: 
It  Is  not  one  of  the  traditional  and  familiar 
tools  of  foreign  policy; 

It  Is  hard  to  point  to  conspicuous,  clear 
cut  successes: 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  find  projects  that  Just 
did  not  work  out  right; 

It  is  a  marvelous  target  for  the  politician; 
no  one  in  his  constituency  has  an  entrenched 
Interest  In  it.  No  lobbyists  work  for  It.  Every- 
one knows  we  are  spending  too  much 
money— and  this  is  the  place  to  cut  without 
getting  anyone  mad; 

It  Is  easy  to  refer  to  aid  as  a  "gigantic  give- 
away" by  "Uncle  Sucker",  the  "International 
Santa  Claus  "  pouring  money  down  a  "foreign 
rathole;" 

Its  beneficiaries  are  either  far  away  and 
without  votes  or  unorganized. 

When  you  talk  to  people  alxiut  where  the 
budget  should  be  cut,  almost  unanimously 
the  response  wiU  Include  foreign  aid. 

And  yet  it  Is  a  curious  thing.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  IL  every  President,  every  Sec- 
retary of  State,  every  Congress  has  supported 
foreign  aid.  It  has  been  a  part  of  American 
foreign  policy  for  18  years.  My  guess  Is  that 
you  could  not  find  a  professional  diplomat  In 
the  United  States  Government  today  who 
would  be  opposed  to  it. 

Always  attacked,  but  always  enacted  (this 
year  by  only  B  votes  in  the  House) .  Why?  I'm 
not  sure  I  know,  but  I  think  I  do. 

When  tlie  tumult  and  the  shouting  die. 
when  the  campaign  orator  has  breathed  his 
last  fiery  denunciation  of  waste  inefficiency, 
giveaway,  and  those  elected  are  faced  with 
the  stark  realities  of  the  responsibility  to 
govern,  the  majority  of  them—not  all — see 
that  the  foreign  assistance  program,  despite 
its  shortcomings,  is  In  the  national  Interest. 
Let's  draw  back  for  a  few  m!nut«i  tonight 
and  ask.  and.  I  hope  at  least  suggest,  some 
answers  to  some  of  the  basic  questions  about 
foreign   assistance. 

What  are  we  trying  to  achieve — what  is  our 


purpose?  It  la  important  to  understand  what 
we  are  not  trying  to  da 

The  task  of  our  ecouomic  afisistance  pro- 
gram is  not  to  make  over  tlie  world  in  our 
Image  of  free  enterprise  in  democracy.  "The 
task  is  not  to  buy  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  win  a  poUUcal  point  for  every 
dollar  of  aid.  The  task  is  not  to  win  either 
gratitude  or  slavish  devotion  from  other 
govertunents. 

We  da  not  appropriate  aid  funds  with  Uie 
intention  of  buying  friends.  When  the  critics 
say  the  foreign  aid  program  cannot  buy 
friends,  they  are  exactly  right.  No  one  claims 
that  It  can. 

If  our  primary  objective  was  to  assure  the 
unquestioning  support  for  our  Foreign  policy 
objectives  or  servile  gratitude  toward  a  benef- 
icent Uncle  Sam.  we  should  have  abandoned 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program  long  ago.  You  can- 
not ptuchase  loyalty  or  gratitude  of  sovereign 
nations. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 
Is  to  help  create  a  commumiy  of  free  and 
Independent  nations.  We  are  seeking  not  pop- 
ularity or  gratitude,  but  respect  and  results. 

Foreign  assistance  is  not  sport  for  the 
short  winded.  We  must  discipline  ourselves  to 
take  a  long  view.  We  are  really  Interested  in 
generating  economic  growth  and  politicnl 
stabiUty  in  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

The  task  Is  to  provide  the  right  additional 
resotirccs.  the  right  extra  margin  that  will 
help  to  speed  up  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. 

So  the  major  objective  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Assistance  Program  Is  to  as- 
sist other  countries  which  want  to  maintain 
their  independence  and  to  develop  into  self- 
supportlnc  nations  The  resulting  community 
of  free  nations  offers  the  best  lone-run  pros- 
pect of  security— prosperity  and  peace  for 
the  United  States. 

SECfRTTY 

Certainly  there  is  a  humanitarian  aspect 
to  the  foreign  assistance  program.  We  want 
to  better  human  conditions.  We  want  to 
help  less  fortunate  neighbors.  But  much 
more  is  involved.  The  security  of  the  United 
Stales  depends  In  the  long  run  upon  a  com- 
munity of  free,  developing  nation;;,  building 
their  own  solid  foundation  for  national 
growth. 

On  occasion  we  may  be  angered  by  criti- 
cism of  American  poUcles,  by  the  very  nations 
we  are  striving  to  help,  but  we  should  not 
allow  our  irritations  to  obscure  the  central 
objective. 

There  are  those  today  who  blame  Foreign 
Aid  for  the  restlessness  in  the  world.  How- 
ever we  must  nor.  bUune  the  doctor  for  the 
disease  The  problems  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  were  not  created  by  the  efforts  to 
solve  them. 

Tlie  development  process  Is  underway  In 
nation  after  nation.  It  is  very  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  aUgn  Itself 
with  the  forces  of  constructive  national  de- 
velopment around  the  world. 

We  should  assist  the  development  process 
because  it  Is  happening. 

Unless  the  wealthy  nations  wage  a  vigorous 
war  on  the  poverty,  hunger,  ignorance,  dis- 
ease and  despair,  that  afflict  more  than  half 
Uie  world's  population,  widespread  economic 
and  political  chaos  will  ensue. 

The  world's  economically  advanced  nations 
have  29  percent  of  the  population.  They  have 
83  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  and 
an  average  per  capita  Income  of  just  under 
»1800  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand  71  percent  of  the 
world's  population  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  have  only  17  percent  of  the  world's 
Gross  National  Prodtict  and  an  average  per 
capita  income  of  ?154. 

We  slmplv  cannot  accept  so  stark  a  con- 
trast between  the  future  we  ask  for  ourselves 
and  the  future  to  which  others  aspire. 


There  i»  an  irrefutable  relationship  be- 
tween violence  in  the  world  and  economic 
backwardness  and  the  trend  of  such  violence 
is  up  not  down. 

Since  1958,  87  percent  of  the  very  poor 
nations  of  the  world,  69  percent  of  the  poor 
nations  and  48  percent  of  the  middle  income 
nations  have  suffered  serious  violence. 

Of  the  wealthy  nations  only  one  has  suf- 
fered a  major  Internal  upheaval. 

It  would  be  reassuring  if  the  gap  between 
the  rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  were 
closing  and  economic  backwardness  receding, 
but  it  IS  not.  The  economic  gap  is  widening. 

Citizens  of  many  developing  nations  walk 
in  misery.  Half  the  adults  have  never  been 
to  school,  over  half  the  people  are  hungry  or 
malnourished,  food  production  per  person  is 
falling  and  at  present  rates  of  growth  popu- 
lation will  double  before  the  year  2000. 

These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our  age. 
they  challenge  our  security,  they  threaten 
the  future  of  the  world. 

The  conclusion  Is  that  the  years  that  lie 
ahead  are  pregnant  with  violence  for  nations 
in  the  underdeveloped  category.  Our  security 
is  related  directly  to  the  security  of  the  new- 
ly developing  world  and  our  role  must  be  to 
lielp  provide  security  to  those  developing  na- 
tions which  genuinely  need  and  request  our 
help  and  which  demonstrably  are  willing  and 
able  to  help  themselves. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  security  means 
development.  Without  development,  there 
can  be  no  secturity.  Without  development. 
order  and  stability  are  not  possible.  Without 
development.  Communism  can  spread. 

In  talking  about  the  purpose  of  foreign  aid. 
I  don't  want  to  overstate  Its  importance. 
Keep  m  mind  that  Foreign  Assistance  is  a 
very  limited  Instrument.  It  Is  only  one 
among  many  means  for  carr^nng  out  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  along  with 
military  activities,  information  programs, 
diplomatic  negotiations,  participation  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  other  institutions. 

But  the  questions  to  ask  about  Foreign 
Aid,  it  seems  to  me,  deal  with  Its  effective- 
ness, rather  than  Its  purpose. 

Is  the  recipient  nation  using  American  Aid 
efficiently? 

Is  it  making  an  honest  effort  to  tax  its 
people  fairly,  to  encourage  widespread  land- 
ownershlp.  to  grow  more  food,  to  expand  its 
exports,  to  root  out  corruption,  to  reduce 
its  rate  of  population  increase,  to  stimulate 
individual  Initiative? 

IS  TliZ  FOREIGN  AID  ACHIEVING 
WORTHWHILE   RESULTS? 

There  Is  no  disagreement  today  that  our 
economic  assistance  to  Europe  and  our 
parallel  help  to  post-war  Japan  were  highly 
successful.  Our  economic  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries ended  years  ago.  They  are  now  thriving 
economies,  themselves  contributing  three 
and  four  billion  dollars  each  year  In  Foielgn 
Aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  American. 

Recently  I  attended  part  of  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  United  States  and  Japanese  cabinets. 
The  subject  of  discussion  was  how  to  increase 
Japan's  Foreign  Aid  contributions.  What  a 
delightful  topic  of  discussion! 

Now  we  are  concentrating  on  the  much 
more  difficult,  underdeveloped  countries. 

What  can  we  show  In  terms  of  results? 
There  are  maJiy  spectacular  gains  in  human 
terms. 

In  India,  for  example: 

Steel  production  is  increased  sevenfold 
since  the  early  1950's.  ^   ^  ,^ 

Electrical  power  Is  five  times  what  It  was 
In  1953.  It  will  double  again  in  the  next  five 
years. 

The  fertilizer  Industry  is  growing  steadUy. 

The  tax  system  Is  being  revamped  and  Im- 
proved. 

Malaria  has  been  reduced  from  100  million 
cases  annually  to  less  than  50  thousand  Ust 
year. 
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Potir  ttmcs  as  many  youngsters  are  going 
to  school. 

Thirty  million  acres  have  been  added  to 
the  50  million  already  under  Irrigation. 
In  Latin  America: 

Six  years  ago  there  were  several  Latin 
American  nations  very  close  to  coming  un- 
der Communist  domination.  Now  only  six 
years  later  there  Is  no  serious  Communist 
threat  to  any  government  in  the  hemisphere. 
The  reason  for  this  shift  In  tide  has  been 
the  rise  of  a  non-Communist  alternative  to 
satisfy  the  popular  hunger  for  land  and  Jus- 
tice. 

In  tax  reform.  9  countries  have  adopted 
legislation  for  more  equitable  and  modern 
tax  system. 

In  10  countries  death  caused  by  malaria 
dropped  from  11  thousand  to  2  thousand  in 
three  years'  time. 

Smallpox  declined  Just  as  sharply 
Twelve  hundred  health  centers  are  In  op- 
eriitlon. 

Two  thousand  rural  wells  have  been  dug. 
Primary  school  enrollments  have  Increased 
23  percent. 

Secondary  school  enrollments.  50  percent. 
University  enrollments  40  percent. 
28.000  classrooms  have  been  built. 
160   thousand   teachers  trained. 
14  million  textbooks  distributed. 
16   countries  have   legislation  dealing  di- 
rectly with  land  reform. 

So  Foreign  Aid  is  attacking  Illiteracy.  Its 
feeding  hungry  people.  It  Is  helping  people 
build  decent  places  In  which  to  live  Illus- 
trations of  the  type  I  have  given  could  be 
cited  In  great   numbers. 

But  let  me  express  a  word  of  caution.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  by  them- 
selves the  measure  of  success  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program  are  these  statistics 

We're  after  something  even  more  funda- 
mental than  an  Improvement  In  the  material 
welfare  as  Important  as  that  Is  We  want 
them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Independ- 
ent of  our  help  or  any  one  elses. 

We  believe  that  the  fundamental  security 
of  the  United  Stales  rests  on  the  successful 
establishment  of  independent  self-support- 
ing countries  around  the  world,  countries 
that  are  prepared  to  Join  In  defending  their 
own  freedom  against  Communist  aggression. 
The  test  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  Is 
not  merely  the  number  of  children  fed. 
schools  built,  or  business  firms  established. 
The  test  Is  whether  the  countries  we  are 
helping  are  enlarging  their  own  resources, 
relying  less  on  our  gifts,  less  on  soft  loans  to 
achieve  economic  development  and  where 
necessary,  military  strength. 

Material  accomplishment  Is  not  the  only 
evidence  we  are  making  progress  A  second 
type  of  evidence  that  aid  Is  worthwhile  Is 
that  several  countries  previously  recipients 
of  Foreign  Aid  no  longer  receive  It  These 
Include  Greece.  Taiwan.  Israel.  Mexico.  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  Philippines. 

And  a  number  of  other  countries  are  mak- 
ing solid  economic  progress,  although  they 
are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  need  for  outside 
aid. 

I  believe  that  it's  fair  to  say  that  United 
States  Foreign  Aid  has  achieved  a  great  deal 
that  Is  of  fundamental  Importance  to  our 
national  Interests.  Many  countries  have 
graduated  from  the  need  for  aid.  A  number 
more  can  be  expected  to  Join  them  soon. 
Others  are  making  strong  and  steady  prog- 
ress We  should  also  acknowledge,  however, 
that  there  are  countries  where  the  Com- 
munist threat  Is  grave  and  Immediate  and 
where  were  not  making  nearly  as  much 
progress  as  we  would  like  to. 

There  are  many  things  we  Just  can't 
know  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Programs.  We  don't  know  how  many 
crises  have  been  averted,  how  much  violence 
avoided,  how  many  minds  have  been  won 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 


WHAT     ABOUT     MIUTART     AID? 

Why  should  the  United  States  engage  in 
a  vast  traflBc  of  military  weapons.  Over  the 
last  17  years  we  have  either  given  or  sold 
almost  $50  billion  worth  of  weapons,  almost 
as  much  as  we  have  given  In  economic  grants 
and  loans  since  1948. 

Military  aid  ordinarily  consists  of  military 
hardware  and  training  services  for  the  mili- 
tary organization.  It  is  distinct  from  outlays 
by  this  country  on  behalf  of  our  military 
bases  and  forces  abroad. 

We  face  a  Communist  threat  that  Is  great 
and  complex.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
of  aggression  there  Is  a  possibility  of  nuclear 
war.  At  the  other  end  there  Is  the  threat 
of  subversion  and  terrorism.  In  between  are 
the  threats  of  major  conventional  attack. 
local  probes  and  logistic  and  manjxjwer  sup- 
f>ort  across  borders.  This  entire  spectrum  Is 
relevant    and    threats    must    be    dealt    with. 

Great  as  our  power  Is  the  United  States 
simply  does  not  have  the  resources  to  main- 
tain a  credible  force  by  Itself  to  contain  the 
entire   Communist    threat. 

The  purpose  of  military  aid  Is  to  achieve 
a  posture  to  deter  aggression  and  to  assure 
sufficient  indigenous  military  forces  to  com- 
bat subversion  and  Insurgency. 

If  we  did  not  have  the  military  assistance 
program.  It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
either  drastlcaUy  modify  our  foreign  policy, 
move  back  to  a  fortress  America  concept,  or 
to  raise  the  military  budget  by  3  or  4  dol- 
lars for  each  dollar  of  the  present  military 
program.  We  would  have  to  find  the  man- 
power to  replace  S'/^  million  allied  or  friend- 
ly fighting  men.  The  average  cost  of  annual 
cost  to  keep  the  United  States  soldier  Is 
$4,500.  The  similar  average  cost  of  the  SVi 
million  allied  fighting  men  In  the  forward 
stategy  countries  Is  about  Vb  of  that,  about 
$500  per  soldier.  If  military  assistance  Is 
cut.  the  United  States  either  must  make  up 
for  the  reductions  with  United  States  forces 
or  must  retrench  Its  foreign  pwUcy. 

Let  me  interject  a  personal  observation 
about  military  aid.  I  agree  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary, but  I  have  been  among  those  who  are 
critical  of  many  aspects  of  It. 

I  believe  the  arms  traffic  In  the  world 
Is  almost  out  of  control.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
stop.  In  some  Instances.  It  Is  probably  neces- 
sary to  engage  In  It.  When  the  Soviets  begin 
to  rearm  the  Arab  states  to  get  great  Influ- 
ence over  the  oil  and  transportation  cross- 
roads to  Asia  and  Africa — with  all  this  Im- 
plies to  our  strategic  position  In  Southern 
Europe — what  Is  the  United  States  to  do? 
But  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  United 
States  should  send  more  weapons  to  more 
countries  than  any  nation  In  the  world 
Moreover,  the  trend  Is  up,  and  I  don't  like 
that.  Every  situation  must  be  separately 
analyzed.  But  my  own  feeling  Is  that  we 
must  act  with  restraint  and  caution  In  the 
area  of  military  assistance. 

IS      FOREIGN      AID      A      MAJOR      CAUSB      OP      THE 
BALANCE    OF     PAYMENTS     DEFICIT? 

This  can  be  answered  categorically.  No. 
under  present  policies  the  United  States  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  military  assistance 
are  not  major  contributors  to  the  deficit. 
About  85  to  90  percent  of  A.I.D.  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  spent  In  the  United 
States.  (In  1961 — only  41 '"r  spent  In  US  ) 
In  fact,  A.I.D.  purchases  help  boost  United 
States  exports  which  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  United  States  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  An  appropriation  cut  Intended  to  re- 
duce the  balance  of  payments  deficit  would 
In  fact  mainly  reduce  U.S.  exports. 

The  net  impact  In  fiscal  year  1968  of  the 
A.I.D.  Program  will  be  about  $100  million. 
It  Is  now  a  virtually  Irreducible  minimum. 

SHOULD    OTHER    NATIONS    SHARE    MORE    OF    THE 
LOAD?     THE    ANSWER     IS     YES 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  effort  of  our 
allies.  In  the  recent  Kennedy  Round  nego- 


tiation we  Insisted  that  other  developed  na- 
tions participate  more  In  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  major  diplomatic  efforts  are  un- 
derway at  all  times  to  get  other  nations  to 
share  development  responsibility. 

In  1965  net  free  world  public  aid  to  de- 
veloping nations  was  $6.3  billion  of  which 
the  United  States  contributed  its  propor- 
tionate share — about  60'"^.  A  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  Foreign  Assistance  programs  must  be 
that  every  advanced  nation  has  a  duty  to 
contribute  Its  share  of  the  cost. 

Many  nations  are  doing  their  share  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capacities  and  problems.  On 
a  relative  basis,  some  exceed  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States. 

Three  countries  provide  proportionately 
more,  and  five  lend  for  development  on  more 
generous  terms  than  the  United  States.  7 
Countries  furnished  relatively  more  aid  on  a 
grant  basis  while  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  experts  and  volunteers  working  and  de- 
veloping countries  come  from  8  donors  other 
than  the  United  States. 

The  burden  of  foreign  aid  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  over  the  past  15  years. 
It  has  dropped  from  about  2  percent  of  Gross 
National  Product  at  the  start  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  to  about  7  10  of  1  percent.  As  a  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  budget  it  has  de- 
clined from  about  11 'j  percent  In  1948  to 
less  than  2%  in  1968. 

CAN    WE   OPERATE    OUR    AID   PROGRAMS    MORE 
EFFICIENTLY? 

The  answer  Is  yes.  There's  room  for  Im- 
provement. We  can  do  this  in  several  ways 

First,  Is  through  a  policy  of  careful  selec- 
tivity and  concentration,  stressing  aid  to 
those  countries  where  the  United  States  in- 
terest Is  most  urgent,  and  which  countries 
are  in  a  position  to  make  the  best  use  of 
our   help. 

Economic  assistance  Is  concentrated  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  Is  generally  realized. 
92  percent  of  the  entire  amount  goes  to  20 
countries.  80  percent  of  our  development 
loans  go  to  8  countries.  93  percent  of  sup- 
porting assistance  goes  to  5  countries.  72 
percent  alone  is  for  Vietnam  and  65  percent 
of  all  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  go  to  three 
countries. 

Secondly,  we  seek  to  obtain  maximum  by 
results  by  stressing  self-help  measures.  De- 
velopment can  only  occur  when  a  govern- 
ment decides  that  they're  willing  to  sacrifice 
and  work  for  it.  Development  is  work.  It 
Is  they  who  must  analyze  the  needs,  de- 
termine the  courses  of  action,  acquire  the 
necessary  skills,  make  the  commitment  of 
energy,  resources  and  wealth  On  the  average 
developing  countries  contribute  the  equiva- 
lent of  $8  In  their  own  resources  for  every 
one  dollar  In  goods  received  from  aid  Some 
do  far  more.  India,  for  example,  was  in  the 
ratio  to  United  States  assistance  of  24  to  1. 

Let  me  give  you  some  specific  examples  of 
self  help.  Before  a  loan  was  made  to  a  Bo- 
livian Mining  Bank  to  finance  expansion  and 
modernization,  we  required  the  Bolivian  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  a  major  reform  of 
the  mining  code,  a  reorganization  of  the  bank 
and  tax  laws  to  encourage  mining  Invest- 
ments. 

In  Korea,  a  recent  $10  million  loan  to  fi- 
nance import  of  commodities  commited  Its 
government  to  better  budgeting,  better  for- 
eign exchange  management,  restraint  on 
private  credit,  higher  reventie  collection  and 
increased  domestic  savings.  The  loan  was 
dispersed  in  installments  as  Korea  complied 
with  the  self-help  agreement. 

We  must  and  we  do  hold  back  funds 
available  for  foreign  aid  If  i>otentlal  re- 
cipients are  not  helping  themselves. 

Third,  another  way  we  have  tried  to  make 
the  program  work  more  efflclently  Is  to  In- 
crease the  emphasis  on  loans  as  against 
grants. 
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Most  foreign  assistance  Is  In  the  form  of 
loans,  which  must  be  repaid  in  American 
dollars. 

The  repayment  record  on  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
grams has  been  as  good  or  better  than  the 
repa>Tnent  record  for  regular  commercial 
loans. 

Fourth,  we  are  also  trying  to  make  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program  more  efficient  by  en- 
couraging a  country  to  use  the  Initiative  of 
Its  own  businessmen,  farmers.  We  do  this  by 
means  of  development  banks  and  credit  co- 
operatives, by  conditioning  assistance  on  gov- 
ernment policy,  reforms,  urging  governments 
to  eliminate  rigid  Import  controls.  Inhibit- 
ing tax  policies  and  encoiu-aglng  land  re- 
forms. 

Fifth,  another  way  we  are  Improving  the 
foreign  assistance  program  Is  to  Increase  our 
focus  on  the  key  sectors  of  agriculture, 
health,  education,  as  the  critical  elements  of 
development. 

Quite  frankly,  we  have  learned  the  hard 
way.  For  a  long  time  the  experts  thought 
there  was  something  magic  about  industrial 
development  that  would  automatically  put  a 
developing  country  on  the  road  to  economic 
self-sufficiency.  A  lot  of  money  was  pumped 
Into  this  vain  pursuit  of  viability  through 
Industrialization. 

Slowly,  it  has  become  apparent  that  no 
amount  of  investment  in  industry  could  have 
the  desired  effect  until  hunger,  disease  and 
Ignorance  were  irradicated  or  brought  un- 
der control. 

Gradually  we  are  learning  more  about  the 
business  of  development  and  foreign  assist- 
ance. One  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that  we 
must  concentrate  on  fundamentals  of  suf- 
ficient food,  freedom  from  disease,  and  an 
opportunity  to  learn. 

Sixth,  we  are  making  Improvements  in  for- 
eign assistance  by  the  maximum  use  of 
American  private  enterprise  and  nonprofit 
Institutions. 

American  Universities,  businesses,  labor 
unions,  nonprofit  organizations  now  provide 
more  than  40  ^r  of  the  total  number  of 
A,  I.  D.  technicians  overseas. 

We  have  also  found  that  Government  can  t 
do  the  Job  alone.  The  private  sector  must  be 
developed  In  these  emerging  nations.  A  key 
measure  of  self-help  Is  the  willingness  of  a 
country  to  encourage  the  Initiative  of  Its 
own  businessmen  and  farmers. 

For  example,  we  try  to  open  new  sources 
of  capital  at  the  grass  roots  level  by  means 
of  a  development  bank,  or  credit  cooperatives. 
The  record  here  Is  beginning  to  be  impressive. 
38  industrial  development  banks  in  23 
countries. 

13  agricultural  credit  banks  in  9  countries 
have  been  established. 

88  savings  and  loan  associations  In  9  Latin 
American  countries. 

1.745  credit  unions  In  Latin  America. 
One  reason  the  program  In  Taiwan  has  suc- 
ceeded Is  the  remarkable  Increase  in  private 
enterprise. 

The  number  of  family  farms  rose  from  118 
thousand  to  725  thousand. 

The  number  of  private  businesses  from  68 
thousand  to  227  thousand. 

The  number  of  business  corporations  from 
1  thousand  to  11  thousand. 

Seventh:  how  much  Is  It  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  spend  on  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program? 

Some  say  we  should  spend  much  more. 
They  say  this  country  has  not  lived  up  to  Its 
obligations.  They  like  to  point  to  the  British 
overseas  effort  during  the  heyday  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  which  ran  about  7  percent  of 
their  current  Gross  National  Product.  Today 
the  United  States  Is  far  below  1  percent. 

Others  argue  we  shouldn't  spend  anything. 
There's  no  question  but  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  And 
we  do  have  a  deficit  problem. 


On  the  other  hand  the  United  States  is 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  It  has  a 
Gross  National  Product  of  about  $750  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  and  to  suggest  that  such 
an  economic  giant  cannot  afford  to  share  less 
than  1  percent  of  this  affluence  with  less  de- 
veloped nations  Is  preposterous. 

Well.  I  have  spoken  long  enough  and  have 
scarcely  begun  to  cover  the  problem  of  for- 
eign assistance. 

Many  strong  supporters  of  the  program 
claim  miracles  for  the  program.  Others  can 
only  see  "a  giveaway."  The  Judgment  of  the 
Congress,  four  Presidents,  and  many  Ameri- 
cans has  been  that  the  world  Is  a  little 
healthier  with  United  States  help,  and  think 
that  the  United  States  is  a  little  healthier 
too. 


RELIGION   AND   COMMUNISM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  1962  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  initiated  a 
publication  entitled  "Religion  In  Commu- 
nist Dominated  Areas"— RCDA— which 
provided  for  the  first  time  a  regular 
source  of  information  on  Communist 
policies  and  practices  with  regard  to 
churches  and  reliirion. 

Published  twice  monthly,  the  periodi- 
cal consists  largely  of  direct  translations 
of  articles  selected  from  more  than  100 
Soviet.  East  European  and  Chinese  pub- 
lications. These  articles  reflect  attitudes 
and  activities  of  Communist  parties  with 
respect  to  life,  work  and  concerns  of  peo- 
ple of  all  religions  in  Communist- domi- 
nated countries. 

RCDA  has  been  acclaimed  by  leaders  of 
the  Protestant.  Orthodox.  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Jewish  faiths,  by  academicians. 
Government  leaders,  and  indi\1duals 
representing  other  responsible  groups. 

This  year.  Christianity  Today  pub- 
lished two  articles  about  RCDA,  its  edi- 
tors and  its  future  as  a  valued  publica- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  Christianltv  Today.  Washington. 

(DC).  Mar.  31,  1967] 

Keeping  Tabs  on  Red  Religion 

Many  American  Christians  see  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  as  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Communist  world  through  leftist- 
oriented  reports  and  pronouncements.  Few 
realize  that  the  council  also  sponsors  the  best 
running  account  of  Communist  repression  of 
religion:  the  semimonthly  newsletter  Re- 
Ugion  in  Communist  Dominated  Areas. 

Last  year  RCDA  made  public  the  growing 
anti-government  dissent  among  Orthodox 
and  Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  month 
It  Is  printing  details  on  the  Baptist  uproar 
gleaned  from  an  atheistic  Ukrainian  publi- 
cation. In  the  works  is  a  report  on  what 
RCDA  calls  ■brutal  suppression  of  religious 
activities  of  dissenting  Baptists  In  Kiev  and 
other  places." 

RCDA  consists  largely  of  direct  translations 
of  articles  selected  from  more  than  one  hun- 
dred Soviet.  East  European,  and  Chinese  pub- 
lications. A  brief  comment  accompanies  each 
article.  The  maroon-trimmed  first  page  al- 
ways features  a  photograph  or  drawing.  The 
February  15  Issue  showed  a  satirical  cartoon 
from  a  Moscow  publication  contrasting  the 
Oriental  lines  of  an  old  shrine  with  the  sleek, 
squared-off  look  of  a  modern  building. 

RCDA  is  put  out  by  a  pair  of  experts  on 
Eastern  Europe.  The  editor.  72-year-old  Paul 
Anderson,  an  Episcopalian,  served  as  a  TMCA 
representative  In  Russia  through  the  Bolshe- 


vik Revolution  after  a  four-year  stint  In 
China.  He  has  written  two  books  on  religion 
In  Russia  and  has  served  as  negotiator  and 
translator  in  clergy  exchange  visits  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

RCDAs  managing  editor  Is  the  Rev.  Blaho- 
slav  Hruby.  55.  a  Czech-born  linguist  who 
fied  the  Gestapo  on  a  bicycle  and  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  on  foot  before  coming  to  the  United 
States  He  was  a  U.S.  Army  intelligence  officer 
during  World  War  II  and  worked  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  before  Joining  the  council.  He 
and  his  wife  can  together  handle  translations 
from  twenty  languages  They  live  in  a  Man- 
hattan apartment  with  their  16-year-old 
daughter,  who  spent  last  summer  taking  In- 
tensive Chinese  language  training  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Between  Issues  of  RCDA. 
Hruby  likes  to  go  mushroom-picking  ("I 
specialize   in   edible  mushrooms" ) . 

RCDA  grew  out  of  a  research  project  oc- 
casioned by  a  visit  of  American  churchmen 
to  the  Soviet  Union  Members  of  the  delega- 
tion liked  the  Information  so  well  they  sug- 
gested a  continuing  report.  The  newsletter 
was  begun  In  the  spring  of  1962  with  finan- 
cial help  from  United  Presbyterian  Luther- 
ans. Episcopalians,  and  Methodists. 

RCDA  runs  eight  pages  per  issue  and  costs 
ten  dollars  a  year.  It  is  now  mailed  to  people 
in  fifty  countries,  but  circulation  totals  a 
mere  1.600.  including  many  free  copies  sent 
to  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The  pub- 
lication costs  the  NCC's  International  Affairs 
Commission  about  $40,000  a  year,  and  in 
1966  the  project  went  $17,000  in  the  red  de- 
spite hundreds  of  hours  of  volunteer  labor. 
Continuing  deficits  seem  likely  unless  circu- 
lation can  be  substantially  increased. 

Competition  for  the  budget  dollar  is  keen 
among  NCC  agencies,  and  some  people  have 
campaigned  against  RCDA.  They  contend 
the  reports  do  not  contribute  to  the  principle 
of  coexistence. 

But  Hruby.  a  part-time  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, can  preach  a  sermon  of  rebuttal  on 
that  point  "A  fruitful  dialogue  cannot  take 
place  If  we  do  not  know  the  facts,"  he  says, 
"The  Communist  governments  are  sensi- 
tive to  this  kind  of  publication,"  Hruby  adds, 
"and  they  seem  to  be  less  offensive  In  their 
policies  concerning  churches  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  because  they  know  that  viola- 
tions against  religious  freedom  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  reported  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  other  embassies  of  Com- 
munist countries  are  eager  to  have  good  re- 
lations with  RCDA" 

[From  Christianity  Today,  Apr  28,  1967] 
What   or   Religion    Under    Communism 
Never  has  the  religious  situation  In  Com- 
munist countries   been   more   confused   and 
ambiguous  than  It  is  today. 

Except  for  Mao's  China,  where  the  fury  of 
the  barbaric  "cultural  revolution"  strikes 
hard  against  Buddhists  and  Muslims  as  well 
as  Protestants  and  Catholics,  a  relative  calm 
and  a  sort  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  now 
seems  to  prevail  between  governments  and 
various  religious  groups.  Church  delegations 
from  Communist  countries  visit  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  almost  rou- 
tinely. Vartotis  churches  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  nations  have  been  per- 
mitted X.O  Join  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  International  denominational  bodies. 
Roman  Catholic  representatives  from  most 
Communist  countries  were  able  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  Vatican  Council  II 

The  greatest  breakthrough  in  church- 
state  relations  In  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
first  visit  of  the  head  of  the  Sortet  Umon 
to  the  Vatican  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
fifUeth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion. Church  dignitaries  are  now  more  often 
invited  to  official  state  receptions  In  Com- 
munist capitals  though  they  are  not  yet 
asked  to  sav  grace  at  banquets  given  by  Com- 
munist leaders.  It  Is  becoming  almost  rou- 
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tine  for  the  officials  of  mlnlstriea  of  foreign 
affaira  and  other  high  state  office*  In  Com- 
mtmlst  nations  to  be  present  at  the  arrtvaU 
and  departures  of  national  and  foreign  ec- 
cleslaatlcal  dignitaries. 

A  superficial  observer  might  be  easily 
tempted  to  misinterpret  such  phenomena.  He 
might  conclude,  hastily  and  optimistically, 
that  the  churches  behind  tiie  Iron  Curtain 
are  now  much  better  off  than  before,  that  the 
coexistence  between  religion  and  Commu- 
nism works,  and  that  a  promising  new  era  of  a 
dialogue  between  Christians  and  Marxists  Is 
at  hand.  American  churchmen,  knowing 
neither  the  language  nor  the  extent  of  com- 
plex problems  in  theae  aree«.  often  make  In- 
accurate and  misleading  appraisals  of  the  re- 
ligious situation.  Their  opinions  tend  to 
reflect  wishful  thinking  rather  than  his- 
torical realities.  A  distorted  picture  of  the 
situation  not  only  disadvantages  Christian 
brethren  in  Communist  nations  but  also  con- 
fuses churchgoers  In  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

The  need  for  reliable  Information  about 
the  religious  situation  In  Communist  coun- 
tries was  apparently  one  main  reason  that, 
five  years  ago.  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  started  a  modest  semi-monthly 
publication.  Religion  tn  Communist  Domi- 
nated Areas  (RCDA).  It  Is  published  by  the 
Department  of  International  Affairs  and 
edited  by  two  experts  on  religion  In  Com- 
munist countries,  Paul  B.  Anderson  and 
Czech-born  Blahoslav  Hniby.  and  It  garners 
surprising  amounts  of  Information  on  at- 
titudes and  practices  of  Communist  parties 
In  regard  to  the  life,  work,  and  vital  con- 
cerns of  Christians  and  people  of  other 
religions  throughout  the  Communist  world. 
Few  publications  Issued  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  are  so  urgently  needed, 
and  none  give  so  balanced  a  view  of  the 
problem  of  religion  under  CDmmunlsm  RCDA 
publishes  translations  of  articles  and  docu- 
ments— regarding  religion  in  Communist  na- 
tions and  originating  from  these  countries — 
most  of  which  can  be  found  in  no  other 
publication.  In  Its  very  first  volume,  RCDA 
discovered  a  viciously  antl-Semltlc  author, 
T.  Kltchio,  whose  Nazl-Uke  antl-Jewlsh  book 
Judaism  Without  Embellishment  (published 
by  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  In 
Kiev)  was  condemned  by  the  world  press  as 
well  as  by  major  Communist  parties. 

Perhaps   the   most    Important    documents 
published  by  RCDA  were  two  letters  by  two 
courageous  Ruislan  Orthodox  clergymen,  the 
Rev.  Mr    Eshllman  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yaku- 
nln  of  Moscow.  Last   year  RCDA   fljst  dis- 
closed to  the  American  public  their  protest 
against  the  harassment  of  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church,  a  protest  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Podgorny  as  well  as  to  Patriarch  Alexel. 
These   documents   are   a   telling   story   of   a 
continuous  Soviet  struggle  against  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  and  other  churches, 
and  they  Irrefutably  detail  numerous  serious 
violations  by  Soviet  authorities  of  Paragraph 
124  of  the  CS.SJi.  constitution,  which  guar- 
antees freedom  of  religion  to  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  RCDA  has  also  published  In- 
teresting material  about  dissent  among  the 
Soviet  Baptists  and  the  Czech  Presbyterians. 
RCDA  tries  to  cover  the  whole  Communist 
world,  with  an  eye  not  only  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Etirope  but  also  on  Com- 
munist China.  Viet  Nam,  and  Cuba.  This  is 
hlchly  Important  at  a  time  when  th?  mono- 
lithic type  of  Communism  belongs  definitely 
to  the  past  and  when  a  pluralistic  type  is 
more   and  more   In   evidence.   RCDA   editors 
handle  about  150  foreign-language  publica- 
tions. Along  with  translations  of  articles  from 
these  sources,  they  supply  factual  comments 
and    explanations   that   make   such   reports 
comprehensible  to  persons  unfamiliar  with 
particular  areas.  The  publication  Is  now  be- 
ing mailed  to  readers  In  almost  sixty  coun- 
tries,  although   only   a   limited   cximber   of 
copies  re£u;h  readers  In  Africa  and  Asia  be- 


cause of  lack  of  funds.  Ecclesiastical  and 
academic  spokesmen,  as  well  as  various  pri- 
vate and  goremmental  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations, consider  It  an  InvaJuable  source  of 
balanced  Information  about  religion  and 
Conununlsm. 

One  would  think  that  siKh  an  important 
ecumenical  project  serving  people  In  so  many 
countries  would  have  the  moral  and  flnanclal 
support  of  the  most  Important  denomina- 
tions affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  truth,  however.  Is  that  only 
the  Episcopalians.  Lutherns  (National  Lu- 
theran Council).  Methodists.  United  Church 
of  Christ  and  United  Presbyterians  have  sup- 
ported this  project,  and  their  modest  grants 
are  not  sufficient  to  balance  the  RCDA 
budget. 

Jan  van  Hoogstraten.  director  of  the  NCC's 
Church  World  Service  for  Africa,  aiks  wheth- 
er "some  people  here  In  the  United  States 
on  occasion  feel"  that  RCDA  is  embarrassing 
their  efforts  to  create  "better  relations"  with 
the  Communist  world.  He  stresses  the  Im- 
portance of  making  known  to  the  larger  non- 
Communist  world  what  Is  largely  printed  for 
home  consumption  In  the  Communist  world. 
Rumors  are  rife  that  RCDA  is  In  dire  finan- 
cial straits.  If  this  is  true,  the  ecumenical 
churches  may  discover  too  late  that  they 
are  neglecting  a  worthy  project.  The  flnanclal 
situation  of  RCDA  Is  apparently  so  serious 
that  its  survival  beyond  June  of  this  year  is 
now  uncertain.  If  this  publication's  objec- 
tive reF>orts  on  religion  under  Communism 
are  halted,  the  field  will  be  wide  open  to 
peddlers  of  slanted  news.  They  will  tell  us 
that  churches  In  Communist  countries  are 
full  and  that  religion  is  now  much  better 
off  than  before. 

We  must  ask  two  questions  at  this  point. 
First,  has  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
funding  for  this  important  project?  Or  has 
it  capitulated  to  pressures  by  those  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  vocally  and  Uloglcally 
peddle  one-sided  peace  In  Viet  Nam,  one- 
sided coexistence,  one-sided  dialogue  between 
the  Christians  and  Marxists,  and  almost  any- 
thing one-sided  that  appeals  to  their  soft 
"liberalism"?  One  would  hope  that  Dr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemmlng,  not  only  as  president  of 
the  NCC  but  also  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  and  as  a  former  leader 
In  government,  would  recognize  RCDA  as  a 
vehicle  for  information  that  Is  particularly 
needed  today  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Instead  of 
letting  it  die.  the  NCC  should  take  pride  In 
this  balanced  publication. 

The  second  question  must  be  addressed  to 
various  member  denominations  of  the  NCC 
that  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  support 
this  effort.  Why?  Some  denominations  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  invite  churchmen 
from  Communist  nations  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  re-estab- 
Ushment  of  communication  with  Christian 
brethren  after  many  years  of  separation. 
Such  visitors  should,  however,  be  chosen 
with  more  care. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  Communists  ore 
using  some  churchmen  as  agents  to  spread 
Communist  propaganda.  A  typical  case  Is 
Milan  Opocensky,  a  young  theologian  from 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  who  has  been  In- 
vited to  the  United  States  at  least  five  times 
In  recent  years.  Recently,  he  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation 
In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  as  Its  European  sec- 
retary. Opocensky  never  forgets  to  propagate 
the  Communist  regime  while  sprinkling  his 
propaganda  with  allusions  to  the  Gospel, 
Karl  Barth,  Bonhoeffer,  Tllllch,  and  others. 
He  Is  quite  successful  In  confusing  the  minds 
of  American  youth  and  students  who  are 
already  disturbed  by  all  kinds  of  theological 
nonsense.  While  students  of  European  his- 
tory know  that  Czechoslovakia  was  brought 
under  the  Communist  dictatorship  by 
Stalin's  Interference  In  Czechoslovakia's  af- 


fairs. Opocensky  repeats  again  and  again 
that  his  country  was  not  able  to  solve  its 
problems  in  1948  and  that  the  Communists 
had  no  other  choice  but  to  take  over  the 
Czechoslovakian  government.  He  also  de- 
fended Stalin  and  his  policies  when  Stalin's 
cult  was  shattered  by  Khrushchev.  Ameri- 
can Christians  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for 
Opocensky's  travel  expenses  while  Commu- 
nists in  Prague  laugh  at  how  cheap  and 
easy  it  is  to  spread  Communist  propaganda 
in  the  United  States. 

Several  American  denominations  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  send  delegates  to 
various  meetings  of  the  Christian  Peace  Con- 
ference (CPC)  in  Europe,  or  to  bring  Its 
represenutives  to  the  United  States.  CPC 
headquarters  is  located  in  Prague.  Czecho- 
slovakia. It  Is  a  meeting  place  for  many 
Christians  from  Communist  countries  who 
otherwise  would  have  little  chance  to  travel 
abroad.  CPC  statements  and  manifestos 
have  the  classical  trademark  of  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

If  some  American  denominations  spend  so 
much  money  for  such  projects  offering  o  jc- 
slded  and  unbalanced  Information,  why  do 
they  not  give  money  to  support  RCDA?  Ha  e 
the  American  churches  no  moral  duty  t^' 
support  this  effort  to  provide  balanced  In- 
formation on  religion  in  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

Communists  take  RCDA  seriously;  they 
would  like  to  see  It  disappear.  Churchmen 
from  several  Communist  countries  have  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  RCDA.  They  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Communist  govern- 
ments are  sensitive  to  a  publication  that 
keeps  constant  tabs  on  their  behavior  toward 
religion.  We  are  not  In  a  position  to  dl\-ulge 
details,  but  we  know  of  Communist  attempts 
to  Interfere  with  RCDA  by  personal  threats 
and  harassment.  When  these  tactics  did  not 
work.  Communists  spread  word  through  their 
church  emissaries  in  the  United  States  that 
RCDA  hurts  East-West  relations  between 
nations  and  churches.  Some  naive  church- 
men apparently  believe  this  Conamunlst  non- 
sense and  seem  to  be  trying  to  do  what  the 
Communists  have  so  far  been  unable  to  do — 
eliminate  RCDA. 

We  hope  that  the  NCC  and  its  major  mem- 
ber churches  will  see  that  RCDA  Is  con- 
tinued and  assured  of  moral  and  financial 
backing.  If  they  fall,  other  American  Chris- 
tians and  local  churches  will  do  well  to  give 
this  publication  full  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port. Church  members  reluctant  to  support 
other  phases  of  NCC  work  may  designate 
their  contributions  for  this  purpose.  GUts 
(which  are  tax  deductible  I  may  be  sent  to 
Religion  in  Communist  Dominated  Areas, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  Room  566,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027. 


SENATOR  EUGENE  MCCARTHYS 
NEW  BOOK 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
McCarthy  has  just  seen  his  new  book 
come  from  the  press,  a  book  which  with- 
out a  doubt  will  be  widely  discussed.  "The 
Limits  of  Power,"  which  is  subtitled 
"America's  Role  in  the  World."  is  a  book 
which,  in  the  language  of  a  discussion  of 
it  on  the  editorial  page  of  yesterday's 
Washington  Star,  "in  lucid  compass,  con- 
ducts a  brilliant  analysis  of  our  present 
foreign  policy,  how  we  got  where  we  are, 
why  we  ought  to  reconsider  our  position 
and  what  we  really  ought  to  be  doing  in 
the  world  of  men  and  nations." 

We  in  the  Senate  are  well  aware  of 
the  soundness  and  clarity  of  the  think- 
ing of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  who  speaks  in  this  book  from 
the  vantage  point  of  membership  in  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 
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The  limits  of  power  to  which  the  title 
refers  are  real,  as  the  Star  column  notes 
in  stating  Senator  McCarthy's  thesis 
that  "no  nation  can  run  the  world 
singlehandedly  and  it  is  high  time  we 
stopped  trying." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Frank  Getlein, 
"The  U.S.  Illusion  of  Impotence."  from 
the  October  4  Washington  Star  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  U.S.  Illusion  of  Omnipotence 
(By  Frank  Getlein) 
The  ancient  wisdom  expressed  In  the  line. 
■O  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book," 
is  not  an  absolute.  It  depends  entirely  on 
how  good  your  enemy  Is  at  writing  books. 
The  varied  examples  of  Norman  Mailer  and 
Jim  Bishop  to  the  contrary,  it  Is  possible  to 
write  a  good  one. 

Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  D-Minn., 
has  Just  written  one  and  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
his  enemies — or  the  enemies  of  the  general 
position  he  advocates— can  derive  much 
pleasure  or  profit  from  the  fact.  The  book 
is  called  "The  Limits  of  Power."  and  the 
very  title  must  seem  a  contradiction  In  terms 
to  such  enemies.  Yet  in  lucid  language,  in 
brief  compass,  the  last  Stevensonlan  con- 
ducts a  brilliant  analysis  of  our  present 
foreign  policy,  how  we  got  where  we  are.  why 
we  ought  to  reconsider  our  position  and 
what  we  really  ought  to  be  doing  in  the 
world  of  men  and  nations.  .  .  . 

In  the  senator's  compressed  summriry  of 
the  years  since  World  War  II.  we  have  drifted 
Into'  the  Illusion  of  omnipotence  In  foreign 
policy,  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  self- 
righteous  design,  mostly  because  we  didn't 
know  what  we  were  doing  and  still  don't. 
The  last  good  times,  in  this  view  of  our 
history  In  the  world  for  the  last  two  decades, 
were  with  Truman  and  Acheson.  the  latter  a 
classical,  therefore  conservative,  shaper  of 
foreign  policy.  They  were  succeeded  by  Eisen- 
hower and  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  latter  a 
stern  and  rockbound  moralist  and  fighter 
of  Communist  devils. 

Dulles  did  two  things  that  still  take  their 
toll.  He  established  a  worldwide  system  of 
treaties  that  gives  us  the  theoretical  Justi- 
fication to  do  anything,  anywhere.  an>tlme. 
to  anvone  that  pleases  \i£.  And  he  allowed 
the  CIA,  under  his  brother  Allen,  to  become 
the  quasi-Independent,  policymaking,  opera- 
tion-mounting entity  that  It  is    .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  damning  Judgment  In 
the  book  Is  the  Judgment  that  no  Judgment 
Is  vet  possible  on  Rusk:  after  six  years  In 
office  he  remains  an  unknown.  Yet  the  pol- 
icy set  by  the  Dulles  brothers  continues  to 
shape  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will.  It 
Is  a  policy  based  on  the  belief  that  commu- 
nism is  always  evil  and  always  the  same  and 
always  to  be  opposed  or  "contained"  by  us 
In  any  wav  necessary. 

Senator  McCarthy  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
Inertia  factor  In  government  at  large  and  In 
foreign  policy  In  particular.  He  feels  that 
much  of  our  present  trouble  comes  from 
inertia,  the  dead  weight  of  vested  Interest 
that  keeps  policy  going  In  all  areas  long  after 
Its  original  purpose  In  one  area  has  been 
fulfilled  or  abandoned. 

The  underlying  thesis  is  simply  that  no  na- 
tion can  run  the  world  singlehandedly  and 
It  is  high  time  we  stopped  trying. 

It  Is  an  extremely  attractive  possibility 
that  emerges  In  the  final  pages,  an  America 
that  would  base  its  foreign  policy  on  close 
examination  and  constant  re-examination  of 
•^e  way  things  actually  are  In  the  numerous 
parts  of  the  world  an  examination  steadily 
illuminated  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
limits  to  what  power  can  do.  any  power.  He 


concludes.  "America's  contribution  to  world 
civilization  must  be  more  than  a  continuous 
performance  demonstrating  that  we  can  po- 
lice the  planet." 

Yes.  we  can  all  agree,  it  must  be.  But  will 
it  be?  Can  It  be? 

The  melancholy  answer  is  probably  in  Sen- 
ator McCarthvs  note  that  the  personal  mark 
of  his  book.  If  any.  Is  'that  which  I  believe 
Adlal  Stevenson  would  have  made  on  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  had  his  Ideas  and  his 
attitudes  been  translated  Into  political  real- 
ity." 

We  all  know  what  happened  to  those  ideas 
and  attitudes,  first  at  the  hands  of  the  elec- 
torate and  second  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
partv  in  victorv. 

But  even  beyond  that  question  of  whether, 
there  is  the  question  of  how.  As  others  have 
so  often  in  history,  we  are  finding  In  Viet- 
nam that  the  only  hard  part  about  going  for 
a  ride  on  a  tiger  Is  getting  off. 


STERNER  ACTION  NEEDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Sterner  Action  Needed  at  Outset," 
which  appeared  in  the  October  3,  1967, 
edition  of  the  Williamson  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stern  Action  Needed  at  Oxttset 

Rioting  and  crime  in  the  streets  are  two 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  confronting  this 
nation.  These  have  resulted  In  a  myriad 
of  suggestions  as  to  their  causes  and  an  even 
greater  number  of  remedial  measures  for 
their  cure.  By  virtue  of  his  long  career  in 
directing  the  nation's  No.  One  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  cer- 
tainly should  be  competent  to  discuss  these 
conditions  with  an  air  of  authority.  This  he 
does  In  his  message  to  all  law  enforcement 
officials  which  appears  in  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin  Mr.  Hoover's  message 
reads  as  follows: 

In  a  riot  there  are  no  victors.  The  losers 
Include  everybody — the  rioters,  the  victims, 
law  enforcement,  the  community,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

Causes  of  riots  can  be  counted  by  the 
score.  A  studv  of  the  overall  problem  Indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  widespread  violence 
in  our  country  to  some  degree  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  civil  disobedience  movement 
In  recent  years,  some  leaders  of  dubious  stat- 
ure have  made  a  grandiose  gesture  of  will- 
fully violating  laws  they  deem  to  be  unjust. 
For"  the  most  part,  these  individuals,  al- 
though admittedly  guilty  of  breaking  the 
law.  have  gone  unpunished.  Young  thugs 
and  misguided  teen-agers,  seeing  others  defy 
authority  and  the  courts  with  impugnity. 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  any  crime 
under  a  banner  of  complaints  Is  Justified. 
Consequently,  they  Ignore  the  law  and  roam 
through  their  communities  creating  violence 
and  terror.  Certainly,  those  who  espouse  the 
theory  of  civil  disobedience  and  authorities 
who  free  guilty  violators  must  share  a 
portion  of  the  blame  and  responsibility  for 
the  turmoil  in  our  streets.  It  should  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  doctrine  of  civil  dis- 
obedience Is  a  doctrine  of  self-destruction. 

Stern,  decisive  action  Is  needed  when  a 
street  disturbance  begins.  Justice  Is  not 
served  when  a  growing  horde  of  vandals  and 
looters  is  appeased  and  their  pillage  over- 
looked lest  "a  show  of  force  might  provoke 
them  to  greater  violence"  Quiescence  does 
not  satisfy  rioters.  Procrastination  or  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  authorities  denotes 
weakness  or  concession  to  a  mob.  Thus,  the 
offenders  are  encouraged  and  their  violence 
gains  momentum. 


A  judicial  self-appraisal  by  the  news  media 
of  their  riot  coverage  might  also  be  in 
order  Some  media  have  already  taken  action 
in  this  regard.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
the  all-important  role  of  keeping  the  public 
Informed  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as 
possible  No  one  rightfully  expects  riots  to  be 
played  down  or  salient  facts  withheld 

On  the  other  hand,  militant  agitators, 
hate-mongers,  and  publicity-seeking  rabble 
rousers  who  Incite  riots  have  no  fear  of  over- 
exposure. They  know  that  television,  radio, 
and  front-page  news  stories  are  the  best  and 
quickest  means  of  getting  their  views  before 
the  public.  Thus,  they  seek  attention  from 
the  news  media.  In  riot  reporting,  objectivity 
and  balance,  always  key  factors  of  responsi- 
ble jotu-nalism.  help  expose  distortion  and 
reduce  the  special  treatment  of  those  who 
advocate  violence.  Strict  adverence  to  high 
Journalistic  principles  Is  a  valuable  public 
service  In  matters  affecting  public  safety. 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced  to  help 
eliminate  the  causes  of  riots.  Just  as  there 
is  no  single  cause,  there  Is  no  single  remedy. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  the  answer  will  not 
be  found  in  sociological  remedies  alone.  If 
our  system  of  law  Is  to  survive,  then  the  law 
must  be  enforced.  Those  who  break  the  law, 
acting  alone  or  In  concert,  must  be  detected 
and  arrested,  promptly  prosecuted,  and  given 
proper,  substantial  punUhment  In  halting 
riots  and  removing  crime  from  our  Nations 
streets,  this  should  be  the  first  order  of 
business. 


USING  THE  POOR,  CHEAP  POLITICS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Using  the  Poor.  Cheap  Politics,"  which 
appeared  In  the  September  28,  1967, 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  News  Register. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Using  the  Poor.   Cheap  Politics 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  politicians  have 
come  to  believe  that  in  every  city  they  visit 
todav  thev  must  walk  through  the  slums  and 
have'  their  pictures  taken  patting  some  poor 
child  on  the  head. 

If  anything,  this  sort  of  press  agentry  Is 
bound  to  create  Ill-feelings  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  rundown  neighborhoods  who 
must  feel  they  are  being  used  by  politicians. 
Some  of  these  people  are  getting  angry  over 
being  treated  as  tourist  attractions  They 
are  fed  up  with  the  political  gimmicks  and 
with  politicians  who  make  a  whirl-wind  tour 
of  the  slums  while  TV  and  newspaper  cam- 
eras click  away.  They  know  the  politician 
will  not  return  again  until  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  would  suggest 
that  QUlck-tempered  polltlcos  of  the  George 
Romney  stripe  especially  should  stay  away 
from  tiie  guided  tours  of  the  slum  neighbor- 
hoods. Lrist  week  Gov.  Romney,  who  has 
presidential  aspirations,  got  into  a  shouting 
match  with  a  young  Puerto  Rlcan  In  a  Chi- 
cago slum.  The  young  man  spoke  out  his  re- 
sentment of  politicians  using  the  poor  peo- 
ple. Gov  Romney's  temper  got  the  best  of 
him  and  accord'lng  to  reports  he  almost 
punched  the  Puerto  Rlcan  in  the  mouth. 

That  should  have  been  enough  to  alert 
the  Romney  camp  to  avoid  any  further 
excursions  into  blighted  areas.  But  it  wasn't 
and  thus  on  Monday  the  Republican  Gover- 
nor of  Michigan  had  a  similar  encounter 
while  touring  the  poverty  areas  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  press  reported  a  sharp  exchange 
between  Gov  Romney  and  two  militant 
young  Negroes. 

The  politicians  have  done  enough  to  create 
the  tensions  existing  today  in  many  of  the 
dilapidated  neighborhoods  which  infest  every 
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city.  Often  they  have  made  grendloee  prom- 
ises on  which  they  could  not  deliver.  They 
have  played  the  fwverty  Issue  to  the  hUt  for 
the  sake  of  politics.  They  have  created  com- 
mittee upon  committee,  commission  upon 
commission.  Always  it  Is  the  same — study, 
survey,  consult,  plan,  testify,  investigate. 
The  talk  la  the  same  too,  rats,  slum  housing, 
no  Jobs,  cold  water,  unhealed  rooms.  In  the 
end  the  money  goes  to  the  btireaucrats.  the 
political  hangers-on  and  the  consultants.  It 
Is  a  disgusting  situation  and  shows  no  real 
charitable  concern  for  the  truly  needy  among 
us.  Shame,  shame.  The  politicians  should 
quit  pKJslng  for  pictures  In  the  slums  and  go 
about  doing  something  meaningful  about 
the  urban  problem*  which  confront  our 
Nation. 

As  for  Gov  Bomney  and  his  temper  that 
Is  something  else  again.  It  seems  wherever  he 
goes  he  gets  Into  a  fight.  He  did  it  recently 
while  visiting  in  San  Francisco  where  he  had 
an  encounter  with  the  hippies.  Imagine  that. 
a  fight  with  the  hippies.  They  are  arch  ene- 
mies of  violence ! 

Gov.  Romney  also  dislikes  newsmen  asking 
him  questions,  which  leads  \is  to  the  advice 
handed  out  by  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  the 
other  day  In  preparation  for  Gov.  Romney's 
visit  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

AH  newsmen  were  requested  to  refrain 
from  asking  Gov.  Romney  about  the  follow- 
ing: 

North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  black  peo- 
ple, white  people.  Republicans.  Democrats, 
the  Mormon  religion,  American  Motors,  the 
Detroit  News,  and  the  American  League  pen- 
nant race. 

About  the  only  thing  open  for  newsmen  to 
discuss  with  Gov,  Romney  would  be  his 
stamp  collection.  That  shovUd  be  safe. 


STANDARDS  NECESSARY  FOR 
LIBERTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  tlie  Record  a  recent  column  by  Bruce 
Biossat.  entitled  'Standards  Necessary 
for  Liberty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STiiMOAjtDS  Necessary  roB  Libertt 
(By  Bruce  Biossat) 

Washington. — An  enlarging  number  of 
Americans  seem  bent  on  defining  American 
democratic  freedoms  to  allow  them  greater 
and  greater  license  In  their  personal  and 
public  lives. 

Increasingly,  freedom  Is  seen  by  some  as. 
above  all,  an  Immunity — In  the  extreme  view, 
from  the  law  and  the  moral  code  themselves; 
In  the  less  extreme,  from  criticism,  from  any 
kind  of  gradation,  from  all  social  penalty. 

To  the  extent  that  political  radicals  of 
the  right  and  left,  with  some  support  from 
more  moderate  types,  are  attacking  the  es- 
tablished framework  of  U.S.  society  as  an 
Inhibitor  to  freedom,  they  seem  to  give  the 
sanction  of  a  "high  cause"  to  the  libertarian 
bent  of  many  average  Americans. 

But  the  latter  probably  do  not  need  that 
sanction.  On  their  own.  by  their  own  route, 
they  have  come  to  the  notion  that  It  is  vir- 
tually undemocratic  to  note  differences  be- 
tween one  Individual  and  another  In  mat- 
ters of  achievement  or  pKstential;  to  call  at- 
tention to  mistakes:  to  fix  blame:  or  to  make 
too  much  of  many  kinds  of  wrongdoing. 

In  aU  this  there  Is  a  wicked  Irony.  In  the 
name  of  allowing  Individually  Its  freest  rein, 
the  growing  anny  of  libertarians  would  bar 
society  from  making  some  crucial  Individual 
distinction  among  people. 

ARRESTS     ARK     RESENTED 

Grades  and  tests  in  school  are  Increasingly 
frowned  upon.  Legitimate  arrests  for  offenses 


against  the  law  are  resented  as  unwarranted 
Invasions  of  personal  rights.  Minor  wring- 
doing  Is  widely  acceptable.  Law  enforcers,  en- 
gulfed by  rising  serious  crime,  seem  to  under- 
score the  tolerance  by  leaving  many  minor 
transgressions  unprobed  and  unpunished. 

The  libertarians  want  no  harsh  words,  no 
penalties,  no  standards  to  be  measured  by. 
Democracy,  thus  rationalized,  means  being 
left  alone,  to  do  as  one  wishes. 

Those  social  analysts  who  are  not  caught 
up  In  these  loose  notions  brand  them  as  pain- 
fully Immature.  The  bent  Is  all  for  privilege 
and  pleasure,  with  no  balancing  bxirden  for 
responsibility. 

One  practiced  observer,  author  Barbara  W. 
Tuchman.  sees  a  great  failure  of  confidence 
among  Americans  as  a  key  cause.  In  a  Mc- 
Call's  article  she  added: 

"As  a  result  we  tend  to  shy  away  from  all 
judgments.  We  hesitate  to  label  anything 
wrong,  and  we  therefore  hesitate  to  require 
the  Individual  to  bear  moral  responsibility 
for  his  acts.  .  .  . 

MUST     MAINTAIN     VALUES 

"To  adopt  the  position  that  we  must  not 
condemn  but  only  understand  may  be  very 
Christian  In  intent,  but  in  reality  It  Is  an 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  exercising  Judg- 
ment. .  .  .  What  is  required  Is  courage — Just 
a  little,  not  very  much— the  courage  to  be 
independent  and  stand  up  for  the  standard 
of  vahies  one  believes  In.  .  .  . 

"If  the  educated  man  Is  not  willing  to  ex- 
press standards,  if  he  cannot  show  that  he 
has  them  and  applies  them,  what  then  Is 
education  for?" 

Should  It  be  correct  that  Immaturity  and 
lack  of  confidence  underlie  the  mounting 
libertarian  strain  among  us.  then  at  the  very 
least  we  shall  have  to  face  this  reality — and 
cease  trying  to  Invest  these  tendencies  with 
high  nobility. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  we  cannot  function 
as  a  society  or  as  individuals  without  a  "sys- 
tem." without  law,  a  moral  code,  an  encom- 
passing set  of  standards,  a  capacity  and  a 
willingness  to  make  Judgments  about  people 
and  their  problems. 

Flaws  and  roadblocks  In  the  system  deserve 
to  be  attacked.  But  freedom  cannot  exist 
without  the  shelter  of  a  durable  framework. 
A  discerning  radical.  Harvard  sociologist 
Martin  Peretz.  sees  that.  Those  who  want  to 
short-circuit  the  system,  he  says,  simply  lack 
the  proper  patience  and  stomach  and  drive  to 
change  society  for  the  better  by  truly  demo- 
cratic means. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    NEEDED    IN 
INSURANCE  OP  LOW-LYING  AREAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
periodically  Texas  is  visited  by  a  great 
disaster  caused  by  driving  wind  and 
water,  such  as  Hurricane  Carla,  in  1961, 
and  very  recently.  Hurricane  Beulah. 
This  problem  is  of  common  concern  to 
other  coastal  States  in  the  United  States. 
Likewise,  from  time  to  time  lowland 
areas  in  such  cities  as  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth,  far  inland  from  any  coastal  re- 
gions, are  swamped  by  floods  of  major 
proportions. 

The  estimates  of  tlie  losses  incurred, 
while  reaching  into  the  millions,  do  not 
approach  the  true  economic  conse- 
quences. Aside  from  the  loss  of  life  and 
human  misery,  all  regular  activities  are 
disrupted,  productive  ca.mcity  is  im- 
paired, strategic  facilities  cannot  be  used, 
and  housing  is  destroyed. 

We  have  various  programs  to  rebuild 
public  faciUties  and  to  make  loans  for 
the  purposes  of  rebuilding  private  struc- 
tures: but  what  about  a  sma".  business- 
man or  homeowner  when  he  has  to  stand 


such  an  economic  loss  alone?  He  may  be 
able  to  get  a  loan  to  rebuild,  but  how  can 
he  pay  off  two  mortgages?  The  nature  of 
flood  damage  is  such  that  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  unwilling  to  write  poli- 
cies that  will  provide  relief  for  these 
victims. 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  en- 
gaged with  other  Senators  in  the  search 
for  a  sound  flood  insurance  program.  This 
search  led  to  the  passage  earlier  this 
session  in  the  Senate  ol  S.  1985,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  Senate  action  is 
a  tribute  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. 

A  flood  insurance  bill  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  took  this  oc- 
casion on  September  28  to  publish  an 
editorial  supporting  the  quick  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  agree  with  the  Chronicle, 
because  I  think  that  the  bill  is  necessary 
to  make  small  home  ownership  and  small 
business  ownership  secure  in  high-risk 
areas. 

The  editorial  is  to  the  point  and  the 
reasoning  is  sound.  Since  it  is  representa- 
tive of  the  thinking  of  many  of  my  con- 
stituents and  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Flood  Insurance  Bnx 

Hurricane  Beulah  packed  some  of  the 
strongest  winds  ever  recorded  for  a  hurri- 
cane. But  It  Is  the  flooding  In  South  Texas 
that  Is  causing  the  worst  damage.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  less  serious  wind  damage  will 
be  covered  by  insurance;  the  water  damage 
win  not  be. 

Anything  Is  Insurable.  The  reason  little  If 
any  flood  Insurance  Is  sold  is  that  the  cost 
of  premiums  makes  It  prohibitive.  Insuring 
against  flood  damage  violates  two  basic  ac- 
tuarial principles: 

First,  high  risk  must  be  spread  across  a 
wide  population  base.  People  who  live  on 
high  ground  aren't  Interested  In  flood  In.sur- 
ance.  Those  living  In  areas  that  may  flood 
can't  pay  the  exorbitant  premiums  neces- 
sary to  cover  their  potential  loss. 

Second,  in  floods  high  loss  is  coupled  with 
high  frequency  of  loss.  For  successful  insur- 
ance-writing, these  two  characterlEtics  can- 
not be  combined.  For  example.  In  fire  insur- 
ance loss  may  be  high  but  the  frequency  of 
loss  Is  low.  In  auto  Insurance,  frequency  is 
high  but  claims  generaUy  are  smaU.  In  floods, 
the  loss  per  property  holder  is  high  and 
everybody  gets  hit  at  the  same  time. 

Help  for  flood  victims  may  soon  arrive, 
however.  A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  that 
would  establish  a  federal  flood  insurance 
program.  The  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Harri- 
son Williams  of  New  Jersey,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate almost  unnoticed  on  Sept.  14.  A  similar 
measure,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
of  Texarkana.  Is  now  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

This  plan,  which  is  backed  by  the  admin- 
istration, would  set  up  a  flood  Insurance 
system  supported  both  by  the  private  Insur- 
ance Industry  and  the  federal  government. 
A  $500  million  fund  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  be  used  to  subsidize  the  premi- 
ums. It  also  would  reimburse  private 
companies  should  a  catastrophic  loss — like 
Beulah — occur  which  might  threaten  the 
companies  with  bankruptcy. 
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Under  this  plan,  a  number  of  private  com- 
panies would  set  up  an  insurance  pool  to  deal 
with  the  federal  government.  The  Insurance 
could  then  be  sold  at  rates  that  would  ap- 
peal to  the  average  Individual.  One-family 
dwellings  would  be  insured  up  to  $15,000. 
multiple  units  up  to  $30,000.  and  personal 
property  up  to  $5000. 

Disasters  like  Beulah.  or  Hurricane  Betsy 
which  caused  $1  billion  of  damage  to  Louisi- 
ana In  1965,  vividly  demonstrate  the  need 
for  such  Insurance.  This  Is  good  legislation. 


THE  REAL  AMERICA  FOUND  IN 
DAKOTAS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Dakota  Twins — 
South  and  North  Dakota— are  indebted 
to  a  Chicago  stock-brokerage  firm  for 
bringing  national  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  our  area  of  the  Union  reflects  what 
these  analysts  refer  to  as  "the  real 
America."  Certainly  no  citizen  of  either 
Dakota  would  argue  with  that  gratify- 
ing finding. 

For  the  information  of  Congress  and 
the  country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  issued  by  Wayne  Hunter 
&  Co,  of  Chicago,  111.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  completely  endorse  this  report  on  the 
two  Dakotas.  Whether  it  is  to  invest  one's 
time  as  a  tourist,  his  talents  as  a  pheas- 
ant hunter  in  the  world's  best  pheasant 
hunting  countiy,  or  as  one  seeking  to  buy 
a  home,  a  farm,  or  a  business,  I  suggest 
Investing  in  the  Dakotas— preferably,  of 
course,  in  South  Dakota.  I  give  assurance 
that  it  will  be  a  triple-A,  gilt-edged, 
guaranteed,  and  most  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Aberdeen  American-News] 
The  Real  America  Found  in  Dakotas 
The  South  Dakota  Image  is  improving! 
One  of  the  first  honorary  citizenship  cer- 
Uflcates  awarded  by  Gov.  Nils  Boe  In  con- 
nection  with   the  Proud   SMte   program   for 
bringing  recognition  to  South  Dakota  should 
go  to  Wayne  Hunter  &  Co.,  Chicago  Etock- 
brokers. 

The  nationally  respected  brokerage  firm 
has  reprinted  in  Its  widely  circulated  bulle- 
tin what  It  calls  a  Bank  Bond  Comment  Let- 
ter. Under  the  title,  "The  Real  America,"  It 
said: 

"We  have  Just  returned  from  a  visit  with 
some  of  our  banker  friends  In  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota.  There  we  discovered 
afresh  the  spirit  and  character  that  made 
the  United  States  great.  At  a  time  of  strife 
in  many  large  cities,  unease  In  Washington 
and  crisis  In  the  sense  of  natural  purpose, 
an  atmosphere  of  self-fulfillment  and  reso- 
lute determination  is  evident  at  every  turn 
In  the  road  in  the  'Dakota  Territory'.  These 
are  people  whose  forebears,  like  themselves, 
sought  opportunity  rather  than  privilege. 
This  is  big  country,  whose  settlers  needed 
abundant  ambition  and  energy. 

"The  rewards  of  successful  enterprise  are 
mirrored  In  the  large  farms  that  dot  the 
countryside  with  their  well-kept  buildings 
and  many  acres  of  carefully-tended  crops. 
Even  old-timers  whose  memories  go  back  to 
the  1890's  can  recaU  few  better  years  than 
1967  for  Email  grain  crops. 

"Grass  is  thick  and  hay.  In  bales  and 
stacks.  Is  everywhere.  Cattle,  with  calves  by 
their  sides,  are'  fat  and  sleek.  There  are  prob- 
lems. Canada's  drought  has  slipped  over  the 
border  and  damaged  the  corn  crop  In  some 
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areas.  Farmers  again  find  grain  prices  hitting 
lows  even  an  costs  of  operating  a  farm  con- 
tinue to  spiral.  Concern  Is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed about  conditions  among  the  Indian 
population. 

"Yet.  problems,  are  viewed  more  as  chal- 
lenges than  as  reasons  for  complaint.  Diffi- 
culties are  not  unheard  of  in  this  country. 
The  early  pioneer  families  underwent  severe 
trials,  a' wave  of  bank  failures  occurred  in 
the  1920s.  Few  Americans  liave  ever  with- 
stood such  hardships  as  the  great  drought 
and  duststorms  of  the  1930s  which  .struck 
Just  as  depression  gripped  the  nation.  These 
Dakotans  who  stayed  and  fought  back  were 
rewarded  when  the  scales  of  nature  were 
brought  back  into  balance.  Today,  to  the 
visitor  on  a  brief  sojourn,  there  is  an  In- 
escapable overall  impression  of  peace  and 
plenty,  health  and  happiness. 

"Driving  down  the  long  and  narrow  road 
toward  the  endless  horizon,  the  visitor  to  the 
Dakotas  can  only  conclude — here  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  real  America,  here  Is  the  spirit 
representative  of  so  much  of  the  nation  that 
Is  not  reported  on  the  front  page  Here  is 
reason  enough  not  to  harbor  fear  lor  our  free 
society,  but  instead  to  look  upward  in  hope 
for  the  future  security  of  the  United  States." 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  AIDS  TEXAS 
DISASTER  VICTIMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  September  29.  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rauch.  presi- 
dent of  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labora- 
tories. 

This  was.  indeed,  a  welcome  message 
since  in  it  Mr.  Rauch  infoi'med  me  that 
he  had  made  arrangements  through  drug 
channels  to  replace  at  no  cost  all  un- 
insured stocks  of  medical  products  pro- 
duced by  Smith  Kline  &  French  which 
had  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  hur- 
ricane Beulah  or  its  aftermath.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  private  industry 
can  accept  a  responsible  social  role  in 
times  of  great  disaster. 

I  thank  Mr.  Rauch  for  his  action,  and 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  telegram.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
September  29.  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yaeborough. 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washtngton.  DC: 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories  ex- 
presses deep  sympathy  for  the  citizens  of 
Texas  whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by 
the  recent  floods.  My  company  stands  ready 
to  help  as  best  it  can  the  difficult  process  of 
return  to  normal  conditions  We  have  made 
arrangements  through  drug  trade  channels 
to  replace  at  no  cost  all  uninsured  stock  of 
medicinal  products  produced  by  SK&F  and 
our  subsidiary.  Menley  &  James,  which  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed.  Please  accept  for 
the  people  of  Texas  our  hope  for  an  early 
and  complete  recovery. 

Thomas  M.  Raoch. 
President,  Smith  Kline  &  French  Lab- 
oratories. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388 >  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 

WlLLLAMSl. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  purpose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  reduce  the  authorization  aa 
provided  in  the  pending  bill  from  $2,258.- 
000.000  to  $2,060,000,000.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  $198  miUion. 

The  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  still  give  this  agency  every 
dollar  that  was  requested  in  the  budget. 
It  would  give  them  every  dollar  that  the 
agency  itself  said  it  could  properly  spend. 
Certainly,  at  a  time  when  we  are  operat- 
ing with  a  deficit  that  is  approaching 
S2  billion  a  month  and  is  estimated  some- 
limes  to  be  as  high  as  $28  billion  to  $30 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  to  hold  the  appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  the  amount  which 
the  agency  itself  says  it  can  properly 
spend. 

Personally.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  go 
even  further  before  this  is  over  and  re- 
duce the  budget  estimate. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  to 
whether  it  wants  to  live  up  to  its  promise 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  or  whether  it 
wants,  by  rejecting  the  pending  amend- 
ment, to  provide  more  money  than  the 
Budget  Bureau  says  the  agency  can  prop- 
erly and  efficiently  spend. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
nivtime. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  to  what  extent  would 
it  curtail  the  job  training  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  curtail  it  at  all  as  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  budget  or  by  the  agency 
itself.  Job  training  is  covered  in  title  I. 
parts  cB»  and  (D>.  Two  titles  are  cov- 
ered under  this  amendment:  Part  (AK 
title  I.  provides  S295  million,  and  the 
amendment  would  allow  $295  million. 
Under  part  (B)  of  title  I,  the  Senate  bill 
provides  $567  million.  The  pending 
•  amendment  provides  $579  million,  or  an 
Increase  of  $12  million. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  that  increase  on  this  item.  It 
does  eliminate  $105  million  which  the 
Senate  bill  would  put  in  part  iDi,  title 
II. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  the  im- 
pact of  the  pending  amendment  on  the 
job  training  aspect  would  be  compara- 
tively minor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  would  give  to  the 
agency  every  dollar  which  the  Budget 
Bureau  says  can  eflBclently  be  spent  dur- 
ing 1968. 

Mr.  COTTON  Undoubtedly  the  Sena- 
tor is  aware  that  the  other  body  has  just 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  conference 
report  on  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
which,  incidentally,  would  provide  for 
more  money  for  the  established,  tried. 
and  tested  job  training  activities  and 
programs  that  have  been  long  estab- 
lished. That  indicates  that  if  we  exceed 
the  amount  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  the  other  body  is  likely  to  reject 
the  amount  by  which  we  exceed  the 
Presidents  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Last  year  the  total  ap- 
propriation was  only  $1,750,000,000.  We 
might  also  jeopardize  the  enactment  of 
the  proposal  itself  by  approving  this  fur- 
ther increase  of  $200  million.  This  is  not 
the  only  job  training  program.  In  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Finance  Committee 
the  HEW  has  a  substantial  amount  in- 
cluded for  job  training. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  they  will  still  have  every  dol- 
lar that  they  can  efficiently  spend.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  objective. 

Last  year  the  total  authorization  for 
this  agency  was  $1,750,000,000.  Budget 
requests  for  this  year  are  for  $2,060,- 
000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  17 
percent  over  last  year.  The  Senate  bill 
proposes  to  add  another  $198  million,  or 
10  percent  more  than  the  administra- 
tion requests.  The  pending  amendment 
will  cancel  this  Senate  increase. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
sure  that,  quite  inadvertently,  he  did  not 
state  the  position  of  the  agency  request. 


The  Senate  bill  has  recommended  for 
this  agency  almost  $250  million  more 
than  the  committee  has  put  into  the  bill. 
It  was  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget,  and  not 
the  agency,  which  made  the  cut  result- 
ing in  $2.06  billion. 

Let  me  say  very  candidly  that,  so  far 
as  the  other  body  is  concerned,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  attitudes  over  there.  And, 
quite  frankly,  I  want  some  wiggle  room 
In  conference.  And.  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that,  I  would  urge  my  Republican 
friends  to  give  us  that  wiggle  room.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  tough  time  in  con- 
ference and  we  need  some  flexibility. 

With  respect  to  each  of  these  increases, 
let  me  point  to  where  they  came  from. 
The  first  is  a  $10  million  increase  in 
the  training  program  in  title  I.  That  is  a 
Republican  amendment.  It  was  put  in 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  minority 
members  in  order  to  give  incentive  to 
private  enterprise  to  train  and  employ 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

We  asked  for  $925  million  for  that  pur- 
pose yesterday  and  were  turned  down  on 
a  close  vote.  There  is  only  $10  million  in 
there  at  the  request  of  the  Republicans. 
I  hope  the  Republicans  will  not  make  us 
take  it  out. 

With  respect  to  the  special  impact 
program,  which  is  the  joint  brainchild  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  tMr. 
Kennedy!  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  that  matter  will 
be  discussed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. We  put  $83  million  into  that  in 
excess  of  the  entirely  inadequate  $22  mil- 
lion which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
allowed  us. 

If  that  is  not  entirely  a  Republican 
program,  the  Republicans  must  take  at 
least  half  the  credit  for  the  authorship  or 
parenthood,  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  respect  to  the  $40  million  added 
to  the  community  action  program,  $10 
million  of  that  is  for  health  aid;  $15  mil- 
lion is  for  aid  to  the  elderly  who  have 
generally  been  shortchanged  in  this  pro- 
gram: and  $15  million  is  for  family 
planning. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  curtail  the  num- 
ber of  young  Americans  who  are  going 
into  poverty  if  nothing  is  to  be  done 
about  it.  I  would  suggest  that  family 
planning  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  agency 
reported  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
family  planning  they  got  a  higher  return 
than  for  any  other  project  in  the  anti- 
poverty  spectrum.  The  next  item  was  for 
the  migrant  program  and  involved  $3 
million.  That  is  a  joint  project  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  MtrRPHv] 
and  me. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  junior 
parentship  of  what  the  Senator  from 
California  so  badly  wanted  for  the  mi- 
grants in  California  and  elsewhere. 

The  next  item  is  $25  million  for  small 
business  loans  in  poverty  areas.  That  was 
the  brainchild  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  a  Republican 
addition. 

'"itle  V  had  an  additional  sum  put  in, 

$35  million,  at  the  specific  request  of  the 

senior    Senator    from    New    York    [Mr. 

Javits].  That  is  a  Republican  addition. 

The  final  addition,  $2  million,  means 


we  will  add  $2  million  to  the  VTSTA  pro- 
gram which,  with  all  deference  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  has  been  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess in  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

That  $2  million  provision  has  16  co- 
sponsors  in  an  effort  to  add  this  amount 
to  the  VISTA  program,  a  great  many  of 
whom  are  Republicans. 

So.  that  is  where  the  SI 98  million  in 
excess  of  the  budget  comes  from. 

I  hope  verj-  much  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.    KENNEDY    of    Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  be 
brief. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  will  strike  $198 
million  from  the  bill,  and  will  do  so  in 
the  manner  just  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  [Mr.  Clark!. 

I  was  the  author  of  an  amendment, 
accepted  by  the  committee,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  S40  million  of  the  funds  the 
amendment  would  cut  from  the  bill,  and 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  rationale  for 
my  amendment. 

OEO's  effort  in  programs  for  the 
elderly  poor  has  been  distressingly  small, 
as  ample  testimony  in  the  hearings  con- 
firms. Consequently,  I  proposed  a  new, 
national  emphasis  program — Project 
Find— to  enlarge  OEO's  effort,  and  it 
was  accepted. 

Similarly,  I  proposed  a  program  de- 
signed to  bring  new  people  into,  and  to 
enhance  knowledge  of,  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor.  Once  again,  ample 
testimony  confirms  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  this  sort,  and  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  a  statement  I  made  in  this 
Chamber  on  October  3  for  excerpts  from 
the  testimony. 

One  other  new  program — family  plan- 
ning—was added  by  the  committee  to 
title  II  of  the  bill,  and  this,  too,  was  sup- 
ported by  testimony. 

Now,  the  budget  request  for  title  11, 
already  pared  to  the  bone  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  did  not,  of  course,  take 
into  account  these  new  programs.  Con- 
sequently, I  proposed  to  raise  the  author- 
ization $40  million  in  order  to  obviate 
the  need  of  taking  funds  from  other  title 
n  programs. 

That  is  the  rationale  for  $40  million 
of  the  $198  million  proposed  to  be  cut 
from  the  committee  bill,  and  I  know 
that  the  other  $158  million  is  equally  well 
justified. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  Williams 
amendment,  as  the  programs  they  will 
affect  are  badly  needed. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  One 
reason  why  I  had  intended  to  support  it 
was  that  I  happened  to  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  HEW  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  and  many  of  the  meri- 
torious programs  in  this  bill  are,  in  my 
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opinion,  duplication  of  or  parallel  to  the 
programs  in  HEW.  I  believe  the  HEW 
people,  who  have  worked  through  the 
years,  are  much  more  competent — or  at 
least  have  the  better  experience — to  ad- 
minister the  programs. 

However,  since  yesterday,  we  know 
that  the  HEW  programs  will  be  severely 
cit.  I  am  not  interested  in  which  of  these 
programs  is  advocated  by  Democrats  and 
which  by  Republicans.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  job  training  cut,  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  believe  I  could  only  continue  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  upon  one  of  two  bases:  If  it 
were  amended  to  give  more  money  ear- 
marked for  the  job-training  program; 
or,  two,  if  it  were  amended  so  that  those 
who  administer  the  program  would  be 
empowered  to  transfer  funds  back  and 
forth  within  the  program— just  within 
this  program— so  that  they  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  funds  for  pur- 
poses which  they  consider  the  most  vital. 
I  consider  the  actual  job  training  the 
most  vital. 

Incidentally.  I  am  not  interested  in 
giving  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania more  "wiggle  room"  in  conference. 
I  beheve  the  Senate  should  work  its  will 
and  stand  as  steadfast  as  the  other  body. 
There  has  been  too  much  "wiggling"  in 
conferences. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  appreciate  his  position. 

In  the  colloquy  earlier  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York— who  will  discuss  his 
own  position  with  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment— the  suggestion  was  made  that  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted  I  should 
agree  to  go  along  with  a  second  amend- 
ment which  would  give  to  the  conferees 
the  right  to  rearrange  these  figures  in  a 
manner  within  the  confines  of  the  bill  as 
they  thought  best.  I  told  him  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  such  a  proposal.  I 
was  only  seeking  to  reduce  this  amoimt 
by  the  $198  million,  and  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  confer  upon  the  conferees  the  au- 
thority to  rearrange  this  amount  in  a 
manner  they  believe  would  be  best. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  fact  tliat 
not  only  in  the  HEW  bill  which  he  men- 
tioned, which  is  now  before  the  House, 
but  also  in  the  social  security  bill,  about 
which  the  HEW  representatives  are  tes- 
tifying before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, there  are  included  sections  deal- 
ing with  welfare,  the  Job  Corps,  and  aid 
to  the  elderly.  Under  that  bill  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  call  for  a  sepa- 
rate multimillion-dollar  job  training 
program,  which  will  be  handled  either 
by  HEW  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  all  these  agencies  are  recommending 
an  expansion  of  the  job-training  pro- 
gram. This  is  by  far  not  the  only  agency 
deaUng  with  tliis  subject. 

The  question  is  what  is  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  to  handle  tlie  job 
training  program  and  just  how  much 
can  we  afford.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  this  is  one 
of  the  more  important  items  in  this  pro- 
gram and  one  that  should  be  given  top 
priority.  Nevertheless,   we   have   before 


us  an  amendment  which  gives  to  this 
agency  all  it  can  spend  properly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 

yield  shortly 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  second  time 
the  Senator  has  misstated  the  fact. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  2  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  in  error.  I  will 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  agency  could  spend  more 
if  Congress  wants  to  be  so  free.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  any  agency  under  this  Great 
Society  could  spend  five  times  more  than 
it  gets.  They  are  experts  at  si>ending. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Asked  for  more. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  are 
not  bashful  about  asking.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  these  agencies  that  did  not 
ask  for  more  and  spend  more  just  as  I 
have  seen  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ask  for  more  and  spend  more  for 
every  spending  program.  But  to  spend 
more  we  also  have  to  tax  more,  and 
which  Senator  is  going  say,  "Tax  more"? 
It  is  all  right  to  promise,  but  with  what 
are  you  going  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  lor  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator   from  New   Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  am  disturbed  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  ax  fell  yesterday, 
and  the  money  for  job  training  which 
we  expected  in  HEW  will  not  be  there. 
Before  this  matter  is  frozen  with  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  consider  amending  his 
motion,  while  he  can,  to  allow  a  little 
more  money  earmarked  for  job  train- 
ing, because  we  are  not  likely  to  get  it 
in  the  HEW  bill,  though  we  shall  fight 
for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  it  may  be  his  suggestion  has 
merit,  but  we  are  on  limited  time.  We 
have  Senators  about  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, and  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  voting  at  the  end  of  45  minutes.  There 
will  be  opportunity  after  we  dispose  of 
the  Williams  amendment,  with  a  little 
less  speed  and  a  little  more  wisdom,  to 
see  what  can  be  worked  out.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  it  on  the  floor  in 
the  next  20  minutes. 

Therefore,    I    ask    for    the   yeas   and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   COTTON.   The  Senator  is  com- 
pelling   me    to    vote    for    the    Williams 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Delaware  LMr. 
Williams  ] . 

There  is  logic  and  consistency  in  his 
position  that  we  should  oppose  appro- 
priations larger  than  recommended  by 
the  administration  and  should,  in  fact, 
reduce  appropriation.  I  have  been  follow- 
ing this  position.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
was  one  of  three  Senators  who  voted 
against  a  $2.5  billion  appropriation  for 
military  construction  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world  because  it 
has  little  relevance  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  should  be  postponed.  We  will 
have  a  pay  raise  bill  coming  up  shortly 
costing  up  to  $5  billion.  I  intend  to  vote 
to  postpone  pay  raises,  otlier  than  for 
the  military. 

The  human  needs  of  the  people  who 
have  no  jobs  must  be  considered.  Each 
Senator  makes  a  judgment  as  to  the 
relative  worth  of  various  programs.  I 
believe  there  are  no  more  pressing  prob- 
lems before  the  country  than  jobs  for 
people  who  are  out  of  work,  for  decent 
housing  and  measures  to  close  the  gap 
between  people  who  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing and  those  who  remain  behind. 
I  have  my  doubts  and  troubles  con- 
cerning the  poverty  program,  its  waste 
and  duplication  in  my  State  and  in  the 
country.  This  bill  is  an  improvement 
and  I  hope  that  the  programs  will  be 
improved. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Clark  for  his 
able  management  of  that  bill,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  if  he  in- 
tends to  use  the  remainder  of  his  time. 
He  has  more  time  remaining  than  I  have. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  is  ready  to  vote,  we  can  termi- 
nate the  debate  now  and  vote,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  what  concerns  me  in  connec- 
tion with  this  amendment  is  not  only 
that  it  would  cut  down  on  the  war  on 
poverty,  but  also  that  it  would  cut  down 
on  it  in  a  number  of  particularly  critical 
areas. 

President  Johnson  made  a  statement 
just  2  days  ago  about  the  miportance  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  in  dealing 
with  poverty;  he  announced  tliat  about 
$50  milUon  "was  going  to  be  taken  from 
various  programs  to  permit  private  en- 
terprise to  proceed  on  the  unemployment 
problem. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  al- 
most all  private  enterprise  effort  from 
the  war  on  poverty. 

It  would  cut  down  on  it  first  by  de- 
leting $10  miUion  for  special  incentives 
to  private  employers  to  hire  poor  people. 
In  committee  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr  Javits)  led  an  effort, 
which  was  supported  by  the  RepubUcan 
members  of  the  committee,  to  get  the 
private   sector   more   actively   involved. 
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Although  the  proposal  was  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  it  was  supported  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  This  resulted  in 
a  SIO  million  incentive  to  private  enter- 
prise to  actively  go  out  and  hire  people: 
it  seeks  to  bring  the  privat-e  sector  in 
in  a  major  way  and  to  assist  in  an 
ongoing  program. 

Second,  the  special  impact  program 
added  to  the  law  last  year  is  based  on 
inducing  private  enterprise  to  locate  in 
the  ghetto,  working  with  Government, 
and  yet  giving  incentive  to  the  private 
sector  to  hire  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. This  program  has  worked  well,  as 
Secretary  Wirtz  and  Mr.  Shriver  told  the 
committee  at  our  hearings. 

So  there  is  a  major  effort  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  bring  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. And  so.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  sense  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
posal. It  would  also  cut  all  funds  to  aid 
the  development  of  small  business  in  the 
ghetto.  Again,  this  would  eliminate 
money  in  an  area  where  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  was  to  be  involved  in 
fighting  poverty. 

The  proposal  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  was  sup- 
ported by  all  members  of  the  committee. 
We  discussed  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing in  the  private  enterprise  system,  and 
what  It  can  do.  We  talked  about  the  fact 
that  we  want  to  get  away  from  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  everything  out  of  Wash- 
ington, the  fact  that  we  do  not  like  cen- 
tralization of  Government,  and  that  the 
private  sector  should  be  involved. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  were  held  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  idea 
of  greater  private  enterprise  involvement 
Is  a  good  one.  Some  amendments  were 
introduced  by  Republican  Members  and 
some  amendments  were  introduced  by 
Democratic  Members,  with  everybody 
getting  together  and  agreeing  that  we  do 
want  this  kind  of  program.  Now,  in  one 
amendment  which  is  advocated  on  the 
floor,  all  of  those  programs  would  be 
eliminated  in  one  fell  swoop:  almost  all 
of  the  programs  existing  at  the  present 
time  to  bring  in  the  private  sector  to 
focus  on  unemployment  are  going  to  be 
eliminated. 

It  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense 
when  we  realize  that  the  statistics  show 
that  "subemployment"  in  our  urban  pov- 
erty areas  varies  from  27  percent  to  on 
up  to  49.1  percent,  and  that  unemploy- 
ment on  Indian  reservations,  and  among 
Mexicans  and  Negroes  is  steadily  grow- 
ing higher  instead  of  lower.  This  was  a 
new  and  innovative  way  to  approach  the 
problem  and  now  it  Is  suggested  that  we 
eliminate  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  are  valid  because  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  bring  the 
creative  element  of  private  enterprise 
into  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  it  is  a  partnership. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  partnership  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  bring  about  employ- 
ment and  reemployment  in  America.  We 
must  mobilize  our  entire  society  if  this 
Nation  is  to  wage  an  effective  battle 
against  the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
lack  of  education  under  which  so  many 
of  our  citizenry  exist.  Our  endeavors  in 
this  area  must  be  creative,  and  our  task 
will  not  be  fulfilled  in  a  matter  of  days 
or  months  or  a  year.  The  challenge  of 
increasing  opportunities  for  education, 
jobs,  housing,  health  care,  and  for  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  low-income  citizen  in- 
volves a  timespan  of  years.  I  believe  that 
significant  and  constructive  beginnings 
have  been  made — there  has  been  mean- 
ingful progress.  In  many  cases,  this 
progress  is  very  evident.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  the  stage  has  been  set  for 
the  pulling  in  of  our  total  resources  in 
the  attack  against  poverty.  And  our  re- 
sources include  the  private  enterprise 
system,  which  will  exercise  a  vital  role. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
what  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  just  said. 

Had  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
yesterday  been  approved  by  the  Senate, 
I  would  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
proposal  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  My  amendment  would  have 
provided  substantial  funds  for  job  train- 
ing under  both  the  existing  NDTA  legis- 
lation and  through  additional  job  train- 
ing programs  under  the  human  invest- 
ment approach.  If  this  had  been  ap- 
proved. I  could  consider  cutting  the  pres- 
ent funds.  However,  since  the  effect  of 
this  cut  would  now  be  to  reduce  amounts 
expended  for  job  training,  I  cannot  agree. 
I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  expenditures 
where  possible.  Many  Republicans,  in- 
cluding myself,  have  made  proposals  to 
do  so.  But,  we  cannot  afford  to  cut  fimds 
at  the  risk  of  discouraging  private  indus- 
try from  entering  the  job  training  field. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  10 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  arguments  advanced  on  the 
other  side  have  a  certain  amount  of  merit 
when  they  discuss  particular  programs, 
but  they  overlook  the  fact  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment  we 
are  not  destroying  the  program.  Even 
with  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 


we  would  leave  over  $2  billion  in  the  bill, 
or  17  percent  more  than  they  had  last 
year. 

In  addition  to  this  bill  there  is  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance  another  bill 
which  has  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion and  which  would  provide  another  $6 
billion  for  aid  to  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  family  planning  plus  mil- 
lions for  the  Job  Corps.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  covered  by  other  agencies. 

At  some  point,  somewhere.  Congress 
must  face  its  responsibility  to  reduce 
these  expenditures.  Programs  cannot  be 
financed  with  promises.  If  Congress  is 
going  to  keep  adopting  and  approving  all 
of  these  increased  spending  programs  we 
should  be  hearing  speeches  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  supporting  the  10  per- 
cent tax  increase,  or  perhaps  a  tax  in- 
crease of  15  or  18  percent.  Significantly, 
most  of  those  advocating  the  spending 
say  that  they  are  also  against  the  tax  in- 
crease. 

What  good  is  a  promise  to  these  people 
if  they  are  not  going  to  finance  it  and 
if  they  are  not  going  to  vote  for  the  tax 
increase?  If  they  are  going  to  vote  for 
a  tax  increa.se  of  5  to  10  percent  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  them  to  state  their 
position. 

Those  supporting  these  ever-expand- 
ing spending  programs  must  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  higher  taxes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  2  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  a  specific  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  What  is  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  should  be  allo- 
cated to  this  general  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President,  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  asked  Congress  to  approve  $2.06 
billion  to  cover  all  phases  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  give  them  every  dime  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  could  be  ef- 
ficiently spent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  same  program  was  adopted 
in  1964,  at  which  time  we  allocated  to  it 
about  $1  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  discussed,  it  has 
risen  to  $2.06  billion  on  the  basis  of 
the  President's  recommendations:  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  In  addition,  during  the  same 
period  we  have  had  other  duplicating 
programs,  with  other  agencies  being 
built  up  into  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
grams, all  operating  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  not  correct  that 
there  are  job  training  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  also 
in  OEO  which  fights  the  war  on  poverty? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  It  was  confirmed  before  our 
committee  by  the  agencies  themselves 
that  the  rivalry  between  the  various 
agencies  operating  all  in  the  same  areas 
is  resulting  in  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator    from    Delaware    yield    me    3 
minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  amendment  authorized  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  because  I  am 
convinced  that  $2,060  million  is  an  ade- 
quate amount  to  allocate  to  this  program. 
Of  course  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  job-training  programs  in 
the  three  departments  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  There  seem  to  be  so  many  of 
them  that  few  are  able  to  identify  the  job 
training  programs  which  are  being  dupli- 
cated time  and  time  again. 

I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind  the 
fact  that  the  President  is  asking  for  a  10- 
percent  surUx  and  that  while  he  is  ask- 
ing for  that,  I  should  also  begin  to  sub- 
scribe to  expenditures  in  excess  of  what 
he  regarded  and  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  best  judgment  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  those  who  are  out  of  work 
or  who  are  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  be  placed  in 
that  class  which  votes  for  increased  ex- 
penditures but  will  vote  against  taxes 
which  the  President  has  asked  for.  The 
two  positions  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  If 
we  adopt  one,  we  must  of  necessity  ex- 
clude the  other.  We  cannot  vote  against 
the  tax  proposal  and  at  the  same  time 
vote  for  increased  expenditures. 

I  humbly  say,  Mr,  President,  that  If 
we  are  going  to  get  into  the  trouble  which 
the  President  now  fears,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  adoption  of  the  policy  that  we  can 
expand  on  spending  without  increasmg 
taxes.  We  just  cannot  do  it  and  I  shall  not 
join  with  that  group  which  advocates 
such  an  indefensible  principal  in  the 
management  of  our  Government. 

I  shaU  vote  against  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax, and  while  I  do  so,  I  shall  vote  against 
expanding  the  spending  recommended 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
remaining  2  minutes  to  the  majority 
leader.  ,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  under  consideration  here  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  $2.8  billion  added 
on  in  title  II  of  the  bill  and  deleted  by 
the  Senate  yesterday.  Insofar  as  that 
matter  was  concerned,  no  formal  hear- 
ings had  been  held,  although  pertinent 
information  was  obtained  incidentally 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  itself. 

So  far  as  the  tax  bill  is  concerned,  it  is 
my  intention,  based  on  the  information 
at  my  disposal  and  the  accounts  which 
have  been  given  by  reputable  and  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses,  to  vote  for  a  10-per- 
cent surtax  as  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident. I  can  see  no  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  which  faces  this  country  and 
Congress  at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  this  bill,  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  $198  million  was  added  to 
title  1. 1  support  the  addition.  I  think  this 
is  a  reasonable  sum.  The  difficulties  which 
have  confronted  the  urban  centers  of  the 
Nation  during  the  past  few  months — 
difficulties   which   may   confront   them 


duriiig  this  coming  winter  and  which 
may  continue  as  a  way  of  life  for  some 
years  to  come — alone  warrant  this  added 
authorization. 

Ten  million  dollars  will  be  used  for 
special  incentives  for  private  employers 
to  hire  the  disadvantaged. 

Eighty  million  dollars  will  be  available 
for  the  special  impact  programs  estab- 
lished in  urban  ghettos  and  other  areas. 
Forty  million  dollars  will  be  used  for 
projects  for  the  elderly,  family  planning, 
training,  and  health  provisiono. 

There  will  be  $3  million  for  temporary 
housing  for  migrants  and  $25  million  for 
technical  assistance  to  small  business  and 
low  incon.e  areas:  $35  million  for  day 
care:  and  $2  million  for  VISTA  demon- 
stration projects  related  to  persons  re- 
turning from  correctional  institutions. 
All  of  these  are  worthy  objectives. 
It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  $198  million  indicated  in  the  titles 
which  I  have  just  read  were  incorporated 
in  the  bill  not  because  of  Democratic 
initiative,  but  on  the  basis  of  bipartisan 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
prob'ems  confronting  this  Nation  at  this 
time. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope 
that  tiic  amendment  to  strike  this  part  of 
the  authorization  would  be  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  %ield  myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
osnized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  respect  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment iiim  in  that  while  he  endorses  the 
increase  but  he  also  endorse.-  the  tax 
increase  to  pay  for  it. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  any  man  who  is 
willing  to  raise  taxes  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  money  oeing  spent. 

I  think  that  is  the  question  which  all  of 
those  who  vote  for  the  increased  spend- 
ing should  begin  to  ask  themselves. 

There  is  merit  in  the  job  training  pro- 
grams, but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  limit  as  to  what  we 
can  afford  in  job  training  programs.  We 
are  today  being  told  that  they  want  to 
help  train  the  4  million  to  5  million  un- 
employed in  this  country,  yet  just  a  few 
days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Issued  a 
report  pointing  out  how  the  booming 
economy  under  the  administration  there 
were  less  than  3  million  unemployed  in 
the  country.  This  figure  included  those 
who  were  temporarily  laid  off  as  well  as 
those  pooriy  trained.  Which  figure  is 
correct? 

Where  do  they  get  these  statistics?  Are 
more  people  suddenly  getting  on  poverty 
rolls,  and  is  the  administration  planning 
on  bankrupting  another  couple  of  mil- 
lion in  the  next  2  years  by  inflation 
which  will  result  from  their  increased 
spending  policies? 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  more 
we  spend  on  these  programs  the  larger 
the  estimated  number  of  unemployed 
gets. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Senators  yield  back  their  re- 
maining time? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  is  left  on  the 
other  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  used  up  all  his  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
mv  time.  Let  us  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
"the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  i  when  Ws  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Brooke].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  free  to  vote,  I  would  vote  •yea." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative.) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Mossi .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (aft*r  having  voted 
in  the  negative'.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell  1.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea  "  If  I  were  i^ermitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  > .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  B"iTlD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  HiLLl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr  PastoreI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  and  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  [Mr  Russell  and  Mr.  Talmadge] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge]  is  p>aired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoltng]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hbuska],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son]  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Brooke]  has  been  pre\-i- 
ously  announced. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
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braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bog^ 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cotton 

CurtlB 

Eastland 

EUender 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Civse 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 


Brooke 

Carlson 

Dlrksen 

HUl 

HruBka 


[No.  280  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Hlcker.looper 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Long.  La. 

McCleUan 

Miller 

Monroney 

NATS— 50 

Harrla 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Kennedy 

Kucbel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 


Mass 

N.T. 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Proxmire 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spar  km  an 

Sptma; 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


MetcalX 

Mondale 

Morse 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

RlblcoH 

Scott 

Symington 

Tvdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


NOT  VOTING — 14 

Lausche 
Mansfield 
Montoya 
Morton 

Moss 


Pastore 
Russell 
Talmadge 
Young,  Ohio 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  this  2- 
week  debate  on  the  1967  antipoverty  bill 
we  have  explored  a  great  many  of  the 
programs  and  projects  which  we  devoutly 
hope  will  make  major  contributions, 
next  year  and  in  the  years  that  follow, 
towsj-d  the  eradication  of  penury  and 
deprivation  in  this  most  affluent  of  all 
nations. 

One  of  the  programs  that  other  Sen- 
ators and  I  feel  has  been  most  success- 
ful, a  program  that  we  feel  will  have 
an  enduring  effect,  is  the  OEO  legal 
services  program.  To  a  large  extent  its 
success  has  been  due  to  the  active  and 
abiding  Interest  taken  in  its  operations 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KennedyI  .  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's interest  and  support  have  helped 
make  the  OEO's  legal  aid  program  one 
of  the  most  glowing  accomplishments  of 
the  war  on  poverty. 

On  September  29  Senator  Kennedy 
made  a  memorable  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  services  for  the  poor  to 
the  OEO's  Legal  Services  Northeast  Re- 
gional Conference  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
an  address  that  merits  careful  study  by 
all  Members  of  Congress  and.  indeed, 
by  all  Americans  Interested  in  seeing  to 
it  that  American  law  does  not  discrimi- 
nate, that  It  serves  the  rich  and  poor 


alike,  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  address  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  was  extremely  pleased  and  honored  when 
BUI  Greenawalt  suggested  that  I  Join  you 
here  today.  I  am  a  member  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  many  of  the  Federal  Government's 
legal  activities,  and  the  Labor  and  Welfare 
Committee,  which  watches  over  the  entire 
Poverty  Program,  including  legal  services.  In 
this  dual  role  I  have  taken  a  special  Interest 
In  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Program  and  have 
sought  to  be  your  spokesman  and  your  ad- 
vocate In  the  Senate. 

I  do  so  because  I  firmly  believe  that  Legal 
Services  bos  been  one  of  the  most  promising, 
and  effective  and  exciting  dimensions  of  the 
War  on  Poverty.  Its  product  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  specific  result  of  its  cUents  cases  but 
perhaps  more  strikingly  in  its  broader  effects: 
A  new  sense  of  participation  In  the  social 
system  by  those  who  have  been  alienated 
from  it; 

A  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  law  to 
be  a  force  for  good.  In  those  who  have  only 
experienced  It  as  an  adversary; 

The  development  of  a  sensitivity  in  offi- 
cial agencies  to  the  Impact  of  their  actions 
and  procedures  on  the  poor; 

A  growing  demonstration  to  the  public 
that  the  legal  profession  has  a  heart  and  a 
conscience; 

The  increased  attraction  of  law.  as  a  life- 
work,  for  many  of  our  most  talented  young 
people: 

A  stimulation  of  new  social  awareness  and 
participation  among  the  nation's  law  schools; 
And,  finally,  and  perhaps  in  the  long  run. 
most  Important,  the  establishment  of  con- 
tact and  commimlcatlon  and  understanding 
between  the  world  of  poverty  and  deprivation 
and  injustice,  and  the  separate,  settled  world 
of  the  bar  leader,  who  with  this  new  experi- 
ence can  be  a  strong  force  for  social  change 
and  human  progress. 

Yet  I  hardly  need  convince  this  audience 
of  the  merits  of  the  legal  services  concept  or 
of  Its  accomplishments.  If  the  programs  In 
your  cities  and  states  are  rtinnlng  well,  each 
of  you,  in  one  role  or  another,  observes  these 
phenomena  fli^t  hand  and  dally. 

Apart  from  my  own  Interest  in  your  work,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  help 
celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mal organization  of  the  Legal  Services  unit 
in  OEO.  The  progress  since  that  day  in  1965. 
when  Clint  Bamberger  was  sworn  in,  has 
been  incredible.  There  are  now  nearly  300 
programs  funded,  with  800  offices  and  1.800 
attorneys,  at  an  annual  cost  of  over  $40 
million. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Involvement  in  the  law  and  poverty 
field  goes  back  beyond  1965.  It  was  in  the 
Pall  of  1963  that  the  first  Federal  fimds  went 
to  a  neighborhood  legal  office  right  here  In 
New  York,  as  part  of  the  prototype  of  the 
Poverty  Program  which  was  developed  under 
the  1961  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  But  we 
can  go  back  sUll  further.  For  the  spirit  which 
guided  the  Federal  planners  In  1963  and  1965 
traces  back  to  the  vital  work  in  the  field  of 
criminal  Justice  for  the  poor  which  preceded. 
and  laid  the  necessary  predicate  for.  Federal 
entry  into  the  civil  legal  field.  Less  than  three 
months  after  President  Kennedy's  inaugura- 
tion, the  Justice  Department  was  Immersed 
in  the  problems  of  the  poor  defendant.  The 
Attorney  General  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Poverty  and  the  Administration  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice,  now  known  as  the  Allen 
Committee.  The  now  famous  Allen  Report 


cited  Judge  Learned  Hand's  remarks  that  'If 
we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there  must  be 
one  commandment:  Thou  shalt  not  ration 
Justice."  The  Report  added,  "One  of  the 
prime  objectives  of  the  civilized  administra- 
tion of  Justice  is  to  render  the  poverty  of 
the  litigant  an  irrelevancy." 

That  is  the  course  the  Federal  Government 
has  pursued  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
Allen  Report,  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  passage  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  the  funding  of  the  early  Legal  Services 
Programs,  the  establishment  of  the  OEO, 
and  the  formation  of  the  OEO  Legal  Services 
Program,  all  form  a  continuum  of  which  we 
here  are  part. 

One  would  think  that  a  program  with  this 
history  and  these  roots  would  be  well-em- 
bedded and  well-accepted  by  now,  especially 
when  it  has  received  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  the  organized  bar  at  every  step  of 
the  way. 

Yet  incredibly  enough,  in  the  past  several 
days  we  have  witnessed  the  irony  of  the 
very  success  of  the  Program  leading  to  a 
re-questioning  of  its  basic  principles  and 
purposes.  One  Congressman  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  gave  what  he  in- 
tended to  be  a  scathing  attack  on  one  OEO 
funded  Legal  Services  Program,  but  which 
seemed  to  me  to  contain  the  highest  kind 
of  praise.  He  said  tliat  the  lawyers  for  the 
poor  had  brought  the  entire  Department  of 
Labor  Into  "groveling  submission,"  that  the 
Department  had  "paid  tribute  to  a  rump 
organization  which  suckles  the  Federal 
Poverty  Program  for  Its  existence."  He 
called  the  settlement  agreed  to  by  the 
Labor  Department  a  "surrender  document" 
and  pointed  out  In  horror  that  it  would  en- 
able the  poverty  lawyers  to  insure  continuing 
review  of  the  disputed  Issue  and  full  access 
to  the  information  necessary  to  bring  future 
cases. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  the  lesson  I  would  take  from  his 
words  Is  that  here  was  a  program  that  had 
identified  an  Injustice,  made  it  visible 
through  the  Initiation  of  litigation,  and  had 
achieved  not  only  the  possibility  of  reUef 
in  the  particular  plaintiffs'  cases,  but  also 
a  means  of  future  relief  in  future  cases.  This 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  legal  services  at 
Its  finest. 

Yet  the  Congressman  saw  a  different  mes- 
sage. He  could  not  understand  how  one 
entity  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  battle  with  another  Federal  entity. 
He  saw  an  infringement  by  the  Poverty  law- 
yers into  the  Labor  Department's  territory. 
He  saw  the  filing  of  a  suit  as  blackmail  and 
coercion.  He  implied  a  lack  of  legitimate 
standing  and  interest  In  the  Legal  Services 
Agency,  because  It  existed  only  by  the  grace 
of  OEO. 

At  this  point  In  time,  I  don't  think  .any- 
one could  take  seriously  the  resultant  pro- 
posal by  this  Congressman  and  others  that 
the  Legal  Services  Programs  be  pro- 
hibited from  filing  cases  against  govern- 
ment agencies.  Your  task  is  to  assist  your 
clients  in  resisting  and  rooting  out  injustice 
wherever  It  is  found.  If  it  is  found  in  the 
laws  or  regulations  or  practices  which  govern 
the  government,  then  they  must  be  at- 
tacked. If  you  refuse  to  do  this,  then  you  can 
hardly  convince  your  communities  that  you 
are  a  force  for  Justice,  nor,  most  likely,  can 
you  be  much  help  to  them. 

If  fact,  to  some  extent  the  heat  of  the  op- 
position to  your  work  may  be  a  good  barom- 
eter of  your  success.  If  you  are  not  perturb- 
ing someone  in  some  government  each  week. 
then  the  chances  are  that  you  are  not  doing 
an  effective  Job.  For  your  Job  Is  to  change 
the  status  quo,  when  the  status  quo  Ignores 
the  needs,  and  problems  and  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  poor.  As  lawyers,  you  have 
no  more  right  to  be  reticent  about  taking  on 
a  government  agency  than  the  Justice  De- 
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partment'8  lawyers  have  when  they  take 
on  the  FCC  or  the  Comptroller  of  Currency, 
or  than  the  defense  lawyer  paid  with  Federal 
Criminal  Justice  Act  funds  has  when  he  takes 
on  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

We  had  another  relevant  example  presented 
to  us  during  the  riot  hearings  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  A  policeman  from  Newark 
complained  that  lawyers  from  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  were  advising  demonstrators  as 
to  their  legal  rights  and  obligations  during 
picketing  of  city  officials.  One  Senator  re- 
coiled in  horror  at  the  thought  of  Federally- 
paid  attorneys  performing  such  a  function. 
Yet  now  can  anyone  doubt  the  desirability 
of  having  dissatisfied  citizens  know  what 
the  legal  limits  on  their  activities  are,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  the  police  in  the  heat 
of  conflict  know  that  they  are  on  their  best 
behavior.  The  effect  can  only  be  moderation 
and  caution  on  both  sides.  The  alternative 
may  be.  as  we  have  seen  repeatedly  this 
summer,  one  of  those  small  incidents  which 
can  spark  an  orgy  of  lawlessness,  or  at  least 
an  abuse  of  privilege  on  one  side  or  of  power 
on  the  other,  leading  to  increased  tension 
and  frustration. 

Again  I  would  hope  that  there  Is  no  doubt 
on  these  questions  In  this  audience.  But  I 
think  It  Is  healthy  to  review  them  in  our 
minds  regularly  to  make  suro  that  we  have 
not  sllpfjed  unconsciously  Into  a  posture  we 
would  not  conciously  assume.  The  fact  is 
that  the  first  "acceptance"  stage  of  your 
programs  is  past.  You  have  the  support  of  the 
Bar,  of  the  Congress,  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  And  more  and  more 
you  have  the  support,  as  well,  of  local  lead- 
ers. They  realize  that  the  kind  of  change 
you  bring  about,  and  the  way  you  bring  it 
about,  are  good  for  the  entire  community. 
So  you  need  not  be  shy,  or  timid  or  fear- 
ful. I  do  not  think  anyone,  not  even  Con- 
gress, could  turn  the  clock  backwards  on 
Legal  Services  now 

The  question  really  is  where  we  are  head- 
ing as  the  clock  goes  forward.  We  have  dis- 
covered, or  aroused,  a  demand  for  legal 
services.  How  is  It  to  be  met?  How  should 
the  supply  be  rationed  where  demand  cannot 
be  met?  Here  again  you  have  an  obligation 
to  proceed  boldly.  For  in  your  discussions 
here,  in  the  law  reviews.  In  the  symposia.  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  1965  Conference  on 
Law  and  Poverty,  you  will  find  a  whole  spec- 
trum of  proposals,  suggestions,  ideas,  and 
Issues  which  should  be  explored  and  devel- 
oped. You  have  before  you  large  immediate 
questions,  such  as  the  division  of  lawyer 
time  between  routine  cases  and  test  cases,  the 
possible  use  of  supplementary  lay  personnel, 
and  the  standards  of  indigency.  And  you  have 
large,  long-term  Issues,  like  the  proposed 
development  of  new  forms  of  group  legal 
services  legal  Insurance,  the  role  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  and  the  formulation  of 
new  mechanisms  and  new  directions  to  com- 
bat the  roots  of  poverty  by  providing  ade- 
quate housing,  employment  education,  and 
health  care  And  you  have  smaller  questions 
like  library  access,  salaries,  relationships,  to 
C.A.P's  and  so  on. 

As  an  interested  outsider  let  me  express 
the  hope  that  your  discussion  of  all  these 
subjects  can  be  open  and  frank,  with  no 
holds  barred  and  no  taboos.  All  of  us  must 
constantly  reexamine  the  foundations  on 
which  our  traditional  ethical,  procedural, 
and  philosophical  approaches  to  the  law 
stand  For  times  and  conditions  and  needs 
change.  And  perhaps  some  of  the  constraints 
we  lawyers  put  on  our  own  activities  need 
updating,  too. 

And  let  me  express  the  hope  as  well  that 
your  discussions  here  can  lead  to  action,  that 
you  can  go  back  home  with  the  determina- 
tion and  courage  to  experiment  with  new 
Ideas  and  new  assumptions.  For  example, 
I  am  sure  someone  here  will  suggest  that 
you  be  more  selective  In  accepting  cases, 
that    you    avoid    overloading    yotu"    lawyers 


with  so  many  service  cases  that  they  turn 
Into  Impersonal  automations  giving  rou- 
tlnlzed  attention  to  a  continuous  stream 
of  clients.  Y'ou  will  be  told  that  your  client 
population  wUl  understand,  if  you  explain 
that  turning  some  away  gives  you  more  time 
to  concentrate  on,  and  win,  cases  which  will 
benefit  many  people  at  one  time,  cases 
which  might  change  the  whole  fabric  of 
community  life  by  changing  the  basic  nature 
of  relatloiishlps  with  landlords,  loansharks, 
retail  stores,  or  welfare  agencies.  You  may 
be  told  that  the  community  can  be  kept  in- 
volved If  you  appoint  a  citizen  advisory  com- 
mittee to  help  select  the  general  kinds  of 
cases  which  should  receive  emphasis.  It  will 
then  be  easy  for  you  Just  to  say  "that's  nice," 
and  quietly  go  home.  But  you  can  do  your- 
selves and  all  the  other  programs  a  favor  if 
you  try  some  of  the  suggestions  out,  analyze 
them,  and  report  your  results.  For  no  pro- 
fessor sitting  In  his  office,  and  no  admin- 
istrator sitting  In  Washington  can  do  what 
you  can  do  or  learn  what  you  can  learn. 
Y'ou  are  where  the  action  is. 

Y'ou  are  also  In  a  unique  position  to  play 
another  vital  role.  Because  your  clients  are 
at  the  receiving  end  of  so  many  governmental 
practices  and  procedures,  you  can  see.  In  a 
way  which  government  administrators  can 
never  see,  exactly  how  their  agencies  are  op- 
erating vis  a  vis  the  ordinary  citizen.  Ycur 
descriptions,  your  assessments,  and  your 
suggestions,  whether  communicated  directly 
to  the  agencies  Involved,  or  through  legisla- 
tive representatives,  can  have  a  direct  re- 
sult. Most  government  officials  want  their 
staffs  to  do  a  good  job  and  a  fair  Job,  but 
they  may  not  know  of  long-accepted.  Inbred 
abuses  and  barriers  unless  you  make  these 
visible. 

This  is  really  a  two-sided  Job.  You  can 
provide  the  information  about  the  many 
government  programs  you  come  in  contact 
with.  And  there  are  many  other  direct  and 
indirect  government  programs  which  im- 
pinge on  every  facet  of  our  daily  lives.  In 
each  of  these  there  can  be  an  Important  dif- 
ference if  the  factors  of  poverty,  inexperi- 
ence, or  lack  of  education  are  not  taken 
into  account.  The  Department  of  Justice  dis- 
covered, for  example,  that  the  rules  govern- 
ing settlement  of  damage  cases  against  the 
government  were  such  that  they  caused  peo- 
ple to  file  suits  and  incur  legal  expenses  for 
small  claims  when  quick  administrative  set- 
tlements would  have  been  feasible  and 
proper.  The  result  was  a  change  in  rules 
which  will  benefit  many  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens every  year.  And  similar  Instances  can 
arise  in  all  soits  of  activities  large  and  small. 
In  fact  we  In  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  doing  more  than  we  are,  both 
legislatively  and  administratively  to  see  how 
each  of  our  activities  affects  the  poor  or  dis- 
advantaged. Are  we  making  people  incur  bus 
costs  and  miss  work  in  order  to  fill  out  forms 
in  person  which  could  be  filed  by  mall?  Are 
our  welfare  standards  causing  families  to 
break  up?  hie  our  farm  programs,  home 
mortgage  programs,  park  programs  comple- 
menting or  contradicting  our  anti-poverty 
programs?  Do  we  make  dealing  with  the  gov- 
ernment so  complex  that  poor  people  either 
stay  away  or  feel  impelled  to  secure  unneces- 
sary attorney  services. 

As  I  have  said,  you  can  help  us  to  Identify 
many  of  these  Issues,  and  I  am  hopeful  you 
will;  but  we  also  have  to  do  a  better  Job 
within  the  government  to  get  our  own  house 
In  order.  Certainly  changes  in  housing  and 
welfare  regulations,  for  example,  could  moot 
many  of  your  cases.  And  in  these  cases  an  ad- 
ministrative policy  win,  may  be  worth  sev- 
eral Judicial  wins. 

I  know  you  have  a  good  deal  of  talking  to 
do  yourselves,  so  I  will  vacate  the  rostriun 
now.  Again  my  thinks  to  you  all  for  having 
me  here  today.  I  congratulate  each  of  you 
for  taking  part  in  this  Important  task  of 
assuring  citizens  of  every  status  a  chance  to 


see  that  the  full  majesty  of  the  law  Is  meant 
to  serve  not  Just  some  of  the  people,  but  all 
of  the  people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv'  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  we  under  con- 
trolled time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  is  under  control. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


JUDICIAL   CONFERENCE   SUPPORTS 
WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  26,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  endorsed  legislation  to 
permit  Federal  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  wiretap  and  eavesdrop 
electroriically,  under  court  observation 
and  supervision.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles  and  editorials  have 
been  published  regarding  this  endorse- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  entitled  "Judges  Back  Bill  To 
Ease  Wiretaps,"  written  by  Fred  P. 
Graham  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  September  27, 1967 : 
an  editorial  entitled  "Judges  Back  Wire- 
taps," published  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  September  28,  1967 ;  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Wiretap  Support,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Saturday,  September  30,   1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  27,   1967) 
JfDCES   Back   Bill   To   Ease  Wiretaps — Peb- 

MissrvE  RtJLES  Endorsed  bt  Federal  Con- 
ference 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham ) 

Washington,  September  26 — The  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  tJnlted  States  threw  Its 
weight  yesterday  behind  an  effort  in  Con- 
gress to  legalize  court-approved  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  by  state  and 
Federal  policemen. 

In  a  letter  to  Sentaor  James  O.  Eastland, 
Democrat  of  Mlsssisslppl,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Judicial 
Conference  endorsed  a  permissive  wiretap 
bill  that  has  the  support  of  many  Republi- 
cans and  conservative  Southerners  and  Is 
opposed  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

The  bill,  Introduced  by  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan,  Arkansas  Democrat,  would  per- 
mit law  enforcement  officials,  In  Investigat- 
ing certain  seriotis  crimes,  to  tap  telephone 
wires  and  plant  hidden  microphones  in  pri- 
vate  premises  under  court  orders. 

Under  the  bill.  Judges  could  approve  eaves- 
dropping In  a  broad  spectrum  of  crimes, 
ranging  from  graft  and  bribery  to  murder 
and  espionage.  Information  picked  up  by  the 
listening  devices  would  be  admissible  in 
court   under   the   bill. 

LONG    BILL    BACKED 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  supported 
a  proposal  Introduced  by  Senator  Edward  V. 
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Long,  a  Mlsfioxirl  Democrat,  that  would  out- 
law all  wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping by  state  and  Federal  police,  except 
m  Internal  security  Investigations. 

The  JudlcleU  Conierence,  which  consists  of 
ranking  Federal  Judges  from  across  the  na- 
tion and  is  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, told  Mr.  Eastland  that  It  approved  the 
purposes  of  the  McClellan  bill,  "providing 
that  It  be  amended  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Berger  v.  New  York." 

In  that  5-to-4  decision,  which  was  handed 
down  June  12,  the  Court  struck  down  New 
York's  permissive  police  bugging  law  on  the 
ground  that  It  did  not  meet  the  search  and 
seizure  standards  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Legal  scholars  have  since  debated  whether 
any  effective  statute  could  be  drafted  to  sat- 
isfy the  standards  that  were  mentioned  In 
general  terms  In  the  Berger  opinion.  The 
opinion  by  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  Implied  that 
any  valid  law  wotild  have  to  Include  such 
safeguards  as  limited  time  periods  of  suri-ell- 
lance  and  notice  to  the  subjects  of  the  eaves- 
dropping. 

Although  these  requirements  might  be  met 
through  such  devices  as  periodic  disclosure 
of  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  bugged, 
the  dissenting  Justices  warned  that  the  rigid 
standards  might  prove  to  be  Impossible  to 
meet. 

However,  proponents  of  legalized  police 
bugging  have  Insisted  that  the  Berger  case 
was  intended  by  the  Court  to  be  an  Invitation 
for  Congress  to  pass  a  deUUed  law.  and  Re- 
publicans have  charged  that  organized  crime 
cannot  be  brought  under  control  without  It. 

EXISTtNli     LAW     CrrED 

Under  existing  law.  wiretapping  Is  a  Fed- 
eral felony  and  wiretap  information  Is  not 
admissible  as  evidence  In  United  States 
courts.  Electronic  eavesdropping  with  hidden 
microphones  is  not  outlawed  by  present  Fed- 
eral statutes,  but  United  States  officials  have 
been  forbidden  by  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  to  vise  It. 

The  Judicial  Conference  also  urged  Con- 
gress to  pass  "as  quickly  as  possible"  a  bill 
designed  to  provide  a  cross-section  of  the 
population  on  Federal  District  Court  Jury 
panels.  The  bill,  which  was  drafted  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  Judges  headed  by  Judge 
Irving  I.  Kauffman  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  would  re- 
quire that  prospective  Jurors'  names  be 
picked  by  lot  from  voter  lists. 

[From   the   Washington   Dally   News.    Sept. 

28,  1967] 

The  JtT)GES  Back  Wiretaps 

Federal  Judges  from  all  over  the  country 
have  Indorsed  the  proposal  to  legalize  cir- 
cumspect wiretapping  and  bugging  in  crimi- 
nal cases. 

The  Indorsement  was  approved  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Judicial  Conference,  com- 
posed of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  circuit 
courts,  district  Judges  from  each  circuit  and 
the  presiding  Judges  of  special  courts.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Is  chairman  of  the  conference. 

The  bUl  before  Congress  would  permit  law 
enforcement  officers  to  use  wiretaps  and  bugs 
In  Investigating  serious  crimes — such  as  es- 
pionage, murder,  kidnaping—and  especially 
organized  rackets  and  crimes  Involving  na- 
tional security. 

Before  using  these  devices,  a  law  officer 
would  be  required  to  obtain  permission  from 
a  court,  and  the  Judges  recommended  that 
these  petitions  should  be  specific  about  the 
crimes  and  the  evidence  which  might  be  ac- 
quired. This  evidence  would  be  admissible  at 
trials. 

Also  the  bin  would  outlaw  wiretaps  and 
bugging  by  other  than  law  officers. 

As  It  Is.  evidence  obtained  from  wiretaps 
l3  not  admissible  in  Federal  courts,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  last  spring  nulUfled  a  New 
York  stale  law  which  authorized   wiretap- 


ping under  rigid  conditions.  But  private 
wiretappers  vlrtuaUy  are  free  to  ply  their 
sneak  trade. 

A  wiretap  law  woiild  provide  an  impor- 
tant— and  Bometlme«  the  only — means  cf 
gathering  convincing  evidence  In  many  In- 
stances. It  ought  to  be  used. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  while  call- 
ing for  an  all-out  drive  against  crime,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  balks  at  using  wlre- 
taf>s,  even  under  the  most  restricted  condi- 
tions. 

The  Judges,  It  seem  to  xis  ore  much  more 
practical. 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  30, 1967] 
Wiretap  Sitppobt 

The  drive  during  this  session  of  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  permitting  the  use  of  wire- 
taps and  electronic  bugs  has  received  a  help- 
ing hand  from  an  unexpected  source.  At 
least,  support  from  this  source — the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States — was  unex- 
pected as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

What  the  conference  did  was  to  go  on 
record  as  approving  the  "purposes"  of  Sen- 
ator McClellans  wiretap  bill,  provided  it 
is  amended  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  June 
In  Its  decision  In  the  Berger  case.  That  de- 
cision struck  down  a  conviction  obtained 
under  a  New  York  law  which  permitted  the 
use  of  wiretaps  and  bugs  In  certain  types 
of  cases  and  under  Judicial  supervision.  As 
far  as  the  constitutionality  of  that  law  was 
concerned,  the  court  divided  5  to  4,  with  Jus- 
tice Tom  Clark,  now  retired,  writing  the 
majority  opinion. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  read  too  much  Into 
the  action  by  the  Judicial  conference,  which 
consists  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the  chief 
Judges  of  the  11  federal  appellate  courts  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  federal  district  court  Judges. 
It  does  not  mean  that  any  law  which  may 
finally  emerge  from  Congress  Is  assured  of 
Judicial  approval.  But  at  the  very  least.  It 
would  seem  to  mean  that  the  Judicial  confer- 
ence recognizes  the  need  for  appropriate  leg- 
islation in  this  area.  And  this  is  In  refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  attitude  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  and  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  are  backing  a  bUl  which  would 
outlaw  all  wiretaps  and  bugging  except  In 
what  they  choose  to  consider  national  secu- 
rity cases. 

Almost  everyone  having  anything  to  do 
with  law  enforcement,  except  the  President 
and  his  attorney  general,  recognizes  the 
need  for  wiretaps  and  bugging.  Let's  mention 
Just  two.  Justice  Black  wrote  a  scathing  dis- 
sent in  the  Berger  case.  Pointing  out  that 
Berger  was  a  briber  and  a  corrupter  of  pub- 
lic officials.  Justice  Black  said:  It  cannot 
be  denied  "that  to  deal  with  such  specimens 
of  our  society,  eavesdroppers  are  not  merely 
useful,  they  are  frequently  a  necessity."  In 
recent  days.  Representative  Poff  of  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime,  has  released  a  statement  by 
the  As.soclatlon  of  Federal  Investigators,  rep- 
resenting 1,000  federal  career  employes  ac- 
tive In  law  enforcement.  The  association  says 
electronic  surveillance  devices  "are  neces- 
sary, useful  and  effective  Investigative  weap- 
ons, particularly  where  orgarOzed  crime  cases 
are  concerned." 

Yet  Ramsey  Clark  and  Lyndon  Johnson, 
heads  deeply  burled  In  the  theoretical  sand. 
Insist  that  these  devices,  though  necessary 
In  national  security  cases,  are  of  no  value 
In  dealing  with  other  types  of  crime.  Which 
prompts  us  to  ask  once  again:  Why? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
announced  support  of  wiretap  and  eaves- 
drop legislation  by  the  Federal  judiciary 
should  weigh  heavily  with  Members  of 
Congress.  Such  endorsement,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  dispel  any  fears  that  court 
authorized   and  supervised  wiretapping 


and  eavesdropping  might  be  abused, 
since  it  is  the  judges  themselves  who 
would  have  such  operations  under  their 
jurisdiction,  constant  surveillance,  and 
control. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  supporting 
court-supervised  electronic  surveillance, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   XIV,   Federal   Legislation   Au- 
thorizing   Limited    Electronic     Surveil- 
lance 
(Resolution  adopted  by  61st  annual  meeting. 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General, 
August  30,  1967,  Portland,  Oreg.) 
Whereas  we  believe  that  modern  law  en- 
forcement. In  order  to  be  both  effective  and 
law  abiding,  must  not  be  denied  the  right   to 
use   advanced,   scientific   methods   of   crime 
detection.  Including  electronic  surveillance; 
and 

Whereas  at  the  same  time  we  recognize 
the  strong  public  Interest  in  guarding  the 
right  to  privacy  of  law-abiding  Individuals 
and  against  the  dangers  of  abuse  of  elec- 
tronic devices  and  hence  the  need  for  devis- 
ing safeguards,  controls,  and  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  their  use: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  61st 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  In  Portland.  Oregon 
that  we  favor  In  principle  federal  legishition 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  permitting 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  devices 
limited  to  federal  and.  where  authorized  by 
state  law,  state  enforcement  agencies,  under 
strict  supervision  by  the  courts,  along  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  Issuance  of  search 
warrants  and  confined  to  specifically  enu- 
merated classes  of  cases  Involving  serious 
crimes  and  organized  criminal  activities,  as 
each  state  may  deem  appropriate. 

(Tlie  States  of  Kentucky.  New  Jersey  and 
New  Mexico  were  recorded  as  voting  "no.") 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  also  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  fellow  Senators  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star. 
published  in  that  newspaper  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1967,  signed  by  the  23  members 
of  the  July  Federal  Grand  Juit  No.  1 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  entitled  "A  Juit 
Looks  at  Crime,"  in  which  that  Federal 
grand  jury  emphasizes  that  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  too  far  in  one  direction, 
and  that  the  scales  need  to  be  balanced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  JtTRY  Looks  at  Crime 

Sir:  Can  it  be  that  23  people  sitting  on 
a  grand  Jury  cannot  come  to  some  reasonable 
accurate  conclusions  regarding  crimes  and 
their  handling  In  our  city?  We  are  not 
lawyers,  prosecutors  or  Judges,  and  we  grant 
our  Ignorance  In  many  of  the  subtleties  of 
law,  but  we  are  people  from  many  walks  In 
life  with  many  experiences  to  help  us  in 
arriving  at  some  sound  concKislons.  We 
should  be  able  to  at  least  observe  the  obvious 

It  may  be  that  some  people  have  forgotten, 
but  we  would  like  to  again  remind  them, 
that  there  are  people  who  commit  crimes.  At 
some  time  in  the  past  they  were  referred  to 
as  criminals  and  society  was  protected  from 
them.  Perhaps  too  harshly  in  many  cases. 

But  we  feel  that  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far.  After  two  months  of  duty  we  find 
oiu-selves  amazed  and  shocked  at  the  exag- 
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gerated  considerations  given  to  those  who 
roam  our  streets  indulging  themselves  In  acts 
of  the  most  outrageous  nature.  Pity  the 
mother  who  Is  silly  enough  to  think  that 
the  child  molester  wlU  not  be  back  in  a  few 
days  after  being  caught  redhanded.  Pity  the 
teller  or  shopkeeper  who  thinks  he  won't  see 
the  robber  again  before  the  week  is  over.  If 
the  criminal  does  not  return.  It  ^^111  not  be 
because  of  our  police,  prosecutors,  legislators 
or  Judges.  It  will  be  because  the  criminal  only 
chooses  to  commit  his  crime  elsewhere. 

Police  and  prosecutors  have  made  serious 
mlsukes  In  the  past  and  will  make  them  in 
the  future,  but  by  and  large  we  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  high  caliber  of  these  offi- 
cials. But  how  can  they  work  with  the  limita- 
tions being  Imposed  upon  them? 

As  an  example,  the  Ball  and  Bond  Act  in 
force  at  this  time  allows  any  prime  suspect 
to  be  free  in  hours  except  where  he  has  com- 
mitted a  capital  crime  or  it  appears  he  will 
"skip"  baU.  We  have  cur  legislators  to  thank 
for  that  and  any  number  of  unsound  laws. 

If  you  happen  to  decide  to  murder  someone 
in  the  near  future,  feel  free  to  confess  to 
one  of  a  hundred  people.  Unless  you  are  In- 
formed of  vour  rights  in  the  most  precise 
terminology,  the  odds  are  that  the  Judiciary 
branch  will  see  to  your  freedom. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  a  fantastic 
variety  of  reasons  for  a  criminal  act  as  well 
as  good  and  bad  police.  Judges,  prosecutors. 
defense  attorneys,  rights  grjups  and  hard- 
headed  conservatives,  but  we  must  protest 
the  injustices  being  laid  upon  the  law- 
abiding  majority  of  our  society.  When  can 
we  look  forward  to  a  balancing  of  the  scales? 

23  Members,  July  Federal  Grand  Jury  No.  1. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  cHJl.  1411)  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  use  of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  or 
property  imder  false  representations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concuiTence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BHii  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  1411)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  use 
of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  or  prop- 
erty under  false  representations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  fimds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  &n  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,360,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  and  I  ask  for  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  manager  of  the  bill. 

This  is  an  amendment  designed  to  cure 
what  I  think  is  a  fundamental  defect  In 
procedure,  by  placing  a  specific  amount 
on  an  authorization.  At  the  present  time, 
the  authorization  with  reference  to  the 
1969  fiscal  year  simply  says  "Such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated,"  which  means 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not  have  the  faintest  idea  as  to  what  the 
authorization  should  be:  and  which  also 
means  that  Congress  has  not  pone  ahead, 
in  a  legislative  manner,  and  stated  what 
it  believes  its  authorization  figure  should 
be. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  had  a  feeling,  which 
I  think  has  been  shared  by  the  majority 
of  Senators,  that  we  should  state  an 
authorization  figure  in  every  piece  of 
lepislation  we  pa.ss.  The  particular  figure 
I  have  chosen  is  $102  million  more  than 
the  total  authorization  for  fiscal  1968, 
thereby  gives  us  some  room  for  the  in- 
flationary process  which  seems  to  be  so 
prevalent  today. 

I  see  no  objection  to  it.  frankly.  It  can 
still  be  apportioned  in  whatever  way 
Congress  or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee wants  to.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  the  time  l>eing 
charged  to  either  side,  so  that  I  may 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order   for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  figure  in  my  amendment  to 
$2.4  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  that  basis,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
keep  consistent  our  rule  that  we  should 
have  a  specific  authorization  in  any  leg- 
islative matter  of  this  kind. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point 
out  that  this  makes  the  bill  not  a  bill 
for  $2,258  million,  but  for  $4,158  million 
over  a  2-year  period,  which  will,  I  think, 
emphasize  the  amount  of  money  that  it 
is  being  poured  into  this  program. 

I  think  this  i^  important  for  the  coun- 
try at  large  to  realize. 

Mr.   CLARK.   Mr.   President.   I  yield 

myself  3  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
ceptive to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  However,  I  would  like  to 
address  a  question  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  whether 
it  is  not  correct  that  if  the  administra- 
tion should  decide  it  wants  a  higher  sum 
next  year  than  S2,400  million,  or  if  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare should  want  to  hold  hearings  to  de- 
termine whether  the  authorization 
should  be  increased  next  year,  that 
would  be  entirely  feasible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  certainly  would.  I 
think  the  figure  is  entirely  open  for  Con- 
gress to  take  whatever  action  they  need 
to  take  next  year.  If  we  are  in  very  bad 
fiscal  shape  then,  we  may  want  to  cut 
the  figure  back. 

The  purpose  is  to  lay  some  ground  work 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  program  which 
has  no  set  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  rea.-son  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  left 
the  amount  open  was  that  it  felt  there 
was  so  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  the  poverty  program  and 
the  possibility  of  further  riots  this  wi;iter 
or  next  summer. 

There  are  too  many  variables  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  a  realistic  figure  at  this  time 
and  have  it  accepted  by  the  Senate.  That 
was  a  possibility  we  were  not  prepared 
to  face  up  to.  Nevertheless,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  a  strong  case. 
I  wonder  what  the  views  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  ■Vermont,  are  on  this 
matter.  He  being  the  ranking  minoritj' 
member  on  the  committee.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  accept  the  amendment  if  it  were 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  my  friend,  the  distuiguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

It  is  as  both  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Colorado  pointed  out,  soimd 
legislative  procedure  for  the  Senate  to 
place  a  specific  amoimt  on  authoriza- 
tions. It  will  be  a  guideline  to  the  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee.  The  amount 
agreed  upon  should  be  adequate.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  last  Fri- 
day, and  which  was  accepted,  the  Comp- 
troller General  wUl  in  1969  report  to  Con- 
gress regarding  the  poverty  program. 
From  this  report,  and  in  the  future  we 
should  be  able  to  better  assess  the  needs 
of  the  program,  and  be  better  able  to 
make  changes  at  that  time. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and  will  support  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment,  to  fix  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  1969  at  S2.4  billion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I 
am  not  saying  that  we  should  go  forward 
with  the  poverty  program  in  fiscal  1969 
at  a  rate  of  $2.4  billion.  It  is  mj-  opinion 
that  we  can  dj  more  for  the  poor  in 
other  ways  than  we  can  under  the  pov- 
erty program  as  it  is  now  organized.  But 
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whether  I  believe  this  or  iwt,  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  follow  through  on  our  legisla- 
tive procedures,  one  of  which  is  to  re- 
quire a  specific  sum  in  an  authorization 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  98  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  636"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  636ia» ". 

On  page  99,  between  lines  2  and  3,  in- 
sert the  following: 

lb)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  act  for  the  purposes  of 
voter  registration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  >-ield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  myself  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  over  the  use  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing voter  registration. 

On  September  3,  I  watched  83  percent 
of  the  registered  voters,  or  some  56  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters,  in  South  Viet- 
nam walk  into  the  voting  booths  to  cast 
a  ballot  for  democratic  government. 
Some  of  them  arrived  wrapped  in  ban- 
dages, on  crutches,  or  assisted  by  their 
fellow  citizens  who  had  not  been  injuied 
by  the  Vietcong  terrorist  activities  aimed 
at  preventing  them  from  voting  and 
demonstrating  their  belief  that  a  better 
way  of  life  could  be  had  than  that  which 
exists  under  a  Communist  yoke  of  op- 
pression. 

They  voted  because  they  cared.  Yet, 
here  in  America,  without  the  echo  of  ex- 
plosions and  the  fear  of  death,  83  per- 
cent of  the  people  have  never  voted  in  a 
presidential  election.  To  my  mind,  this 
is  a  travesty.  Election  day  in  Vietnam  was 
the  greatest  example  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed of  people  demonstrating  their  de- 
termination to  hve  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  while  here  in  Amer- 
ica we  have  to  coax  and  beg  people  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

One  reason  ascribed  to  the  lack  of 
participation  is  economic  and  social  im- 
poverishment. Yet,  the  people  who  voted 
in  Vietnam,  I  would  venture  to  say,  were 
far  more  impoverished  than  the  people 
living  In  our  great  land.  The  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  nevertheless,  has 
decided  that  part  of  its  task  should  be 
to  "get  out  the  vote."  Included  within  its 
community  action  program  in  some  parts 
of  the  coimtry  has  been  a  drive  to  regis- 
ter voters. 
While  a  nonpartisan  voter  participa- 


tion drive  in  no  way  violates  the  Hatch 
Act  or  OEO  regulations,  I  sincerely  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  using  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  this  purpose.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  was  never  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  funds  set  aside  to  help  the 
poor  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
voter  registration.  Surely,  there  are  pro- 
grams more  necessary — more  improve- 
ments of  immediate  importance — for 
which  we  can  spend  tax  dollars  in  order 
to  make  the  disadvantaged  individual  a 
real  participant  in  his  community  and 
his  nation.  This  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
munity action  program,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  voter  registration  drive,  no 
matter  how  carefully  it  is  supervised  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  it  is  non- 
partisan, is  a  priority  item. 

In  Reading,  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  last  month 
aided  the  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil by  lending  technical  assistance  and 
training  community  service  aides  under 
the  summer  opportunity  program  to 
register  voters.  My  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  I ,  aptly  pointed  out  that  while  the 
local  EOC  was  lending  its  staff  and 
money  to  accomplish  this  drive,  the  OEO 
was  compelled  to  deny  a  program  appli- 
cation designed  to  aid  retarded  children 
in  McKean  County  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  This  I  consider  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  very  bad  judgment  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  poverty  funds. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  I  learned  of  the  activity  of  OEO 
in  the  city  of  Reading,  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
a  function  which  normally  should  be  per- 
formed by  such  civic  organizations  as 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  so  on, 
would  be  undertaken  by  OEO  with  tax- 
payers' money — namely,  the  registration 
of  voters. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  registration  of 
voters.  I  will  support  every  movement  for 
the  registration  of  voters.  But  I  do  not 
favor  the  covert,  rather  slick,  and,  in 
my  mind,  definitely  imderhanded  way  in 
which  voters  were  carefully  selected  and 
registered  from  areas  where  only  one 
political  party  was  dominant,  where  the 
county  chairmen  of  both  political 
parties  were  solicited  to  supiwrt  this 
program  and  did  so  in  good  faith,  with- 
out any  idea  that  it  would  not  be  a  broad, 
general  registration  program,  but  would, 
in  fact,  undertake  registration  of  the 
most  partisan  aspect. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Sargent 
Shriver;  and,  as  usual,  he  jumped  high 
in  the  air  at  the  moment  anyone  criti- 
cizes the  OEO,  whether  one  is  right  or 
wrong.  In  my  opinion,  I  happen  to  be 
right.  He  said  in  his  letter  to  me,  if  I 
can  recall  the  phraseology — I  will  para- 
phrase it  as  closely  as  I  can — that  he  is 
doing  what  the  law  permits.  He  gives  the 
impression  that  he  is  doing  what  the 
law  encourages. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  part  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  says 
that  you  may  go  out  and  register  voters 
of  a  single  political  party  in  selected 
areas,   anywhere  in  the  United  States, 


with  taxpayers'  money.  If  the  act  permits 
such  activity,  or  if  those  charged  with 
its  administration  believe  that  it  does.  I 
am  for  stopping  it,  and  I  hope  we  will; 
and  I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  stated  much  better  than  I 
would  be  capable  of  stating  it. 

In  early  June  of  this  year,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Santa 
Clara  County,  Calif.,  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  voter  registration  drive.  At  that 
time  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shriver,  and 
on  June  26  I  received  his  reply.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mi*.  President,  that 
these  two  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chairK  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

June  8,  1967. 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sarce:  It  has  recently  been  called  to 
mv  attention  that  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Commission  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
California,  intends  to  establish  a  voter  regis- 
tration program. 

The  task  of  voter  registration  has  been 
undertaken  by  both  political  parties,  the 
California  Non-Partisan  Registration  Com- 
mittee, the  Chamber  of  Cominerce.  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  many  other 
groups  in  the  past.  To  my  mind  there  is 
little  need  for  the  local  arm  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  embark  on  such  a 
program  utilizing  Federal  funds.  I  would 
prefer  to  believe  that  local  community  ac- 
tion activities  are  directed  towards  advance- 
ment in  the  area  of  education  and  Job-skill 
development.  Granted  that  the  cohesiveness 
of  a  community  may  be  important  in  wag- 
ing a  battle  against  poverty  within  that 
community,  and  that  attention  can  certain- 
ly be  paid  to  this  end  by  the  E.O.C..  I,  nev- 
ertheless, do  not  envision  a  voter  registration 
program  In  this  spirit.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  program,  while  it  might  not  result 
m  direct  political  action  certainly  offers  the 
opportunity  for  such  activity. 

Consequently.  I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  Inform  me  of  the  structural  op- 
eration of  this  program  as  it  Is  being  de- 
signed by  the  Santa  Clara  County  E.O.C. 
and  to  advise  me  of  the  names  of  any  other 
Community  Action  Programs  throughout 
the  country  which  are  presently,  or  are  In- 
tending to  embark  on  similar  activities. 
Thanking  you  In  advance.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

George  Mukpht. 

Office  of  Economic  OppoRTUNiry. 

Washington,  D.C.  June  Z6, 1967. 
Hon.  George  MtmPHY, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  inquiring  about  the  voter  registration 
program  in  Santa  Clara. 

The  Santa  Clara  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  (SCEOCl.  with  which  the  pro- 
gram has  been  linked  both  in  the  press  and 
In  the  minds  of  many  people,  is  neither  fi- 
nancing nor  Itself  conducting  a  registration 
.drive.  The  confusion  over  SCEOC's  role  arose 
on  May  18  when  Dr.  Stanley  Sklllicorn,  in 
his  final  report  as  outgoing  president  of 
SCEOC.  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
county-wide  voter  registration  program  for 
the  poor. 

Plans  were  then  made  to  establish  a  Joint 
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committee  of  SCEOC  and  the  county-wide 
Santa  Clara  League  of  Women  Voters  orga- 
nizations to  pursue  the  Idea.  This  com- 
mittee Ixas  not  yet  been  set  up.  However, 
the  Central  Santa  Clara  League  of  Women 
Voters,  one  of  the  four  local  chapters  of  the 
League,  has  now  decided  to  conduct  a  voter 
registration  drive  on  its  own,  and  SCEOC  has 
o.Tered  to  help  locate  volunteers  for  that 
drive  which  has  not  yet  begun.  We  under- 
stand that  certain  SCEOC  neighborhood 
workers  in  the  Morgan  Hill  area,  who  are 
already  licensed  by  the  county  as  deputy 
voting  registrars,  may  have  done  some  indi- 
vidual voter  registration.  This  appears  to  be 
the  entire  extent  of  SCEOC's  current  involve- 
ment in  registration  activities. 

Non-partisan  voter  registration  projects  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  local  community  ac- 
tion programs— which,  as  you  know,  vary 
with  every  community  action  agency— such 
as  multi-purpose  neighborhood  centers,  com- 
munity development  programs,  community 
organization  programs,  and  the  like.  To  ob- 
tain a  complete  list  of  community  action 
agencies  Involved  In  such  activities  would, 
therefore,  require  a  canvass  of  each  of  the 
approximately  1100  communtiy  action  agen- 
cies in  the  country. 

All  CAP  activities,  however,  must  be  car- 
ried out  under  stipulations  of  community 
action  guidelines.  I  enclose  Community  Ac- 
tion Memo  50  A  and  draw  your  attention 
particularly  to  part  D,  pages  5  and  6.  which 
emphasizes  the  strictly  non-partisan  na- 
ture we  require  of  all  such  activities.  If  a 
community  action  agency  should  violate 
these  guidelines,  we  would,  of  course,  not 
allow  the  expenditure  of  OEO  funds  and 
would  take  whatever  other  measures  are 
appropriate  for  the  individual  case. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  explains  to  you 
satisfactorily  our  policy  regarding  voter 
registration. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in 
our  programs. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriveb, 

Director. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  have  copies  of 
those  letters.  WUl  the  Senator  give  me 
copies? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  will. 
While  Mr.  Shriver  is  correct  in  saying 
that  nonpartisan  voter  registration  proj- 
ects do  not  violate  the  stipulations  of 
community   action   program   guidelines, 
particularly  those  of  Community  Action 
Memo  50-A,  I  cannot  believe  that  such 
a  program  is  a  priority  program.  I  am 
certain  that  there  are  many  programs  to 
help  the  poor  that  need  more  immediate 
attention  than  does  this.  Furthermore, 
this  type  of  program  might  easily  result 
in  political  activity  which  would  be  vio- 
lative of  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  might  be 
the  end  result  of  activity  which  begins 
as  a  nonpartisan  voter  registration 
drive.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  report  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States- 
dated  May  1967 — entitled,  "Report  on  In- 
vestigation of  Alleged  Political  and  Union 
Activities  by  Certain  Grantees  Under 
Grants  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity." After  reviewing  recent  activities 
in  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  the  GAO 
concluded  that  two  community  action 
fund— funded  by  the  OEO— employees 
were  appointed  as  deputy  voting  regis- 
trars; that  while  the  registration  in  Palm 


Beach  County  is  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic and  that  the  ratio  of  Negro  voters 
in  the  county  is  up  to  14  to  1  Democratic, 
the  persons  registered  by  the  two  CAP 
employees  registered  Democratic  at  a 
ratio  of  more  than  100  to  1:  and  that 
CAP  employees  "were  extensively  en- 
gaged in  transporting  farmworkers  to 
voter  registration  places  over  a  period  of 
several  months  and  in  transporting 
voters  to  the  polls  on  November  8,  1966, 
and  that  grant  funds  were  used  for  these 
purposes."  I  have  also  heard  rumors  of 
similar  activity  taking  place  in  several 
areas  in  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

Senators  may  remember  the  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  27 
by  Congressman  Gardner  regarding  the 
work  of  Operation  Breakthrough  in  Dur- 
ham. N.C..  while  local  OEO  activities  may 
often  stay  within  the  confines  of  the  law 
and  OEO  regulations.  Operation  Break- 
through, which  did  exactly  that— it  broke 
through  the  regulations — had  its  work- 
ers drive  voters  to  the  polls  and  hand 
them  sample  ballots  already  marked, 
something  I  never  saw  while  I  was  in 
Vietnam. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mv.-^elf  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
they  should  have  gone  to  Durham,  N.C.. 
to  observe  elections  there. 

What  is  the  effectiveness  of  a  voter 
registration  drive?  Is  it  worth  the 
money?  The  Springfield,  Mass.,  News,  on 
Jiily  22,  1967,  reported  that  six  VISTA 
volunteers,  working  over  a  4-week  pe- 
riod, attempted  to  register  some  800  citi- 
zens. Only  106  of  these  completed  the 
registration  procedure.  At  this  point,  I 
must  wonder  wliether  these  six  volun- 
teers could  not  have  accomplished  some- 
thing far  more  constructive  over  a 
4-week  period  than  register  4.3  voters 
each  a  week. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  deeply  disturbing 
to  me  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  decided  to  allow  its  local 
community  action  programs  to  divert 
their  efforts  and  funds  from  educational 
and  job  developmental  services,  which 
are  so  badly  needed.  Also.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  taxpayer-financed  regis- 
tration programs  could  very  easily  lend 
themselves  to  perversions  so  as  to  fulfill 
the  political  ambitions  of  the  leaders  of 
the  local  arm  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Tills 
would  result  in  an  ultimate  disservice  to 
the  people  the  program  was  designed  to 
serve.  Consequently,  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  see  fit  to  amend  section 
636  of  S.  2388  by  adding  a  new  suosection 
stating: 

No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended 
under  this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  voter 
registration. 


Local  poverty  warriors  should  not  be- 
come involved  in  voter  registration, 
while  they  are  working  on  the  poverty 
program.  This  most  commendable  ac- 
tivity should  be  conducted  on  their  own 
time  without  Federal  funding.  This  is 
not  a  poverty  program  by  any  figment  of 
the  imagination.  Furthermore,  registra- 


tion drives  which  have  begun  as  non- 
partisan can  easily  develop  into  a  parti- 
san operation.  Tlie  OEO  should  never  be 
permitted  to  operate  as  such.  In  that  il 
has  been  unable  to  control  itself.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  that  prohibitive  leg- 
islation is  now  necessai-y 

Mr.  President,  from  the  very  beginning. 
I  have  fought  as  hard  as  I  cotild  to  keep 
politics  out  of  the  poverty  program.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  vote  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  designed  to  benefit  the 
poor  by  keeping  funds  from  being  ex- 
pended on  a  nonpriority  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  likely  to  endanger 
the  success  of  the  war  on  poverty  than 
to  have  poverty  workers,  poverty  volun- 
teers, and  community  action  agencies 
become  actively  involved  in  partisan 
politics.  The  few  mistakes  of  voter  can- 
vassing by  poverty  workers  which  have 
been  publicized  substantiate  my  feeling 
tiiat  such  drives  cannot  escape  being 
partisan,  and  as  such  should  be  forbid- 
den. Since  I  am  very  concerned  about 
making  our  poverty  programs  successful. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  "of  the  subcommittee  will  find 
it  possible  to  accept  the  am.endment.  We 
must  insure  that  poverty  workers  attend 
fully  to  their  work  of  reducing  poverty 
rather  than  becoming  pawns  in  the 
hands  of  partisan  governments  at  the 
local  level. 

I  highly  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  proposing 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
need  only  1  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  cosponsor,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California.  Certainly  it  was  never 
intended  by  Congress  that  public  money 
be  used  to  finance  registration  whereby 
either  poUtical  party  could  channel  the 
money  into  districts  where  they  would 
have  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
Whether  it  is  so  intended  or  not  that  is 
the  result,  and.  in  my  opinion,  the  pres- 
ent law  would  already  have  precluded 
that  However,  since  the  law  has  not  been 
interpreted  differently  and  we  know 
there  has  been  public  money  used  for 
registering  voters.  I  think  the  amei-kd- 
ment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  tc  point  out  one 
additional  fact.  Ofttimes  these  program* 
are  financed  partly  by  pubUc  contJibu- 
tions.    which,   for   insUnce,   may   raiae 
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$25  000.  and  the  Government  will  match 
that  amount  with  $100,000  or  $125,000. 
We  then  are  faced  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  matching  money 
would  be  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 
If  there  happens  to  be  an  educational 
group  sponsoring  the  registration  drive 
the  private  money  could  be  tax  deduc- 
tions. If  this  practice  is  not  stopped  we 
will  have  a  situation  where  private  con- 
tributions could  be  made  and  a  tax  credit 
received,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
money  would  be  used  for  the  political 
registration  of  voters. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  passed  an 
election  reform  bill,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  a  backward  step  if  this  pro- 
cedure is  not  stopped  before  it  gets  out  of 
hand.  This  is  a  gray  area  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  contributions,  which  are 
matching  the  Government  money,  would 
be  tax-exempt.  I  have  discussed  the 
Matter  with  the  staff;  and  they  are  un- 
able to  give  a  categorical  answer,  but 
they  admit  that  in  some  Instances  it 
could  be  tax-exempt. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Bible  assumed  the 
chair.  I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  shall  do  so  because,  in 
my  opinion,  we  would  be  entering  into  a 
most  dangerous  field  in  spending  the 
money  of  taxpayers  to  participate  in 
elections. 

The  object  here  is  to  augment  registra- 
tions at  the  voting  places.  Those  who  are 
in  charge  should  not  be  put  in  the 
dangerous  position  of  using  their  office 
to  promote  the  success  of  one  political 
party  or  the  other.  This  is  a  field  that  the 
Government  should  stay  out  of.  No  ad- 
ministrator should  be  put  into  this 
hazardous  position  of  handling  money  in 
the  field  in  the  election  of  officers  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  What 
I  have  said  applies  to  Democrats  and  it 
applies  to  Republicans.  A  dangerous 
precedent  would  be  established. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recogmzed  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  experience 
In  Los  Angeles  there  was  a  political  tug 
of  war  that  held  up  the  poverty  program 
for  over  18  months.  I  am  sure  that  hap- 
pened in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

I  am  in  complete  favor  of  registering 
the  greatest  number  of  voters.  I  have 
worked  on  this  matter  for  over  25  years 
of  my  life.  However.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  a  proper  application  of  poverty  funds 
which  are  designed  to  help  the  poor.  I 
know  that  an  arg\iment  can  be  made  that 


it  was  perhaps  a  part  of  instruction  in 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  I  would  sigree 
if  it  were  limited  to  that.  I  would  not 
have  proposed  the  amendment  if  it  were 
limited  to  that,  but  the  temptation  of 
taking  political  advantage  might  be  too 
great.  Therefore.  I  have  proposed  the 
amendment.  I  thank  Senators  for  sup- 
porting the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LAUSCHE  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  about  which  I  do  not  believe  the 
committee  feels  very  strongly,  but  I  do 
think  the  case  made  by  the  Senator  from 
California  has  been  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. 

I  looked  carefully  into  the  situation  in 
Reading.  Berks  County,  Pa.,  after  my 
colleague  became  somewhat  aroused 
about  the  matter.  I  find  that  the  OEO 
community  action  summer  program  in 
Reading  was  funded  for  $65,000.  I  re- 
iterate that  it  was  a  summer  program 
and.  therefore,  a  temporary  program. 
The  local  community  action  agency 
wanted  to  spend  $3,000  of  that  amount 
lor  a  voter  registration  drive  in  the  city 
of  Reading,  where  registration  was 
pretty  low. 

They  went  first  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  committee  and  then 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
county  committee,  and  they  both  en- 
dorsed the  registration  drive,  publicly 
and  in  print.  Thereupon,  they  went  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  a  well- 
known  nonpartisan  agency  for  training 
young  people  they  send  to  register  non- 
registered  voters.  They  found  15  young- 
.sters  aged  16  to  21,  all  of  them  from  low- 
income  families,  and  they  got  all  their 
training  and  instruction  from  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  As  a  result  of  that, 
they  went  through  with  the  registration 
projects.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
registered  more  Republicans  than  Demo- 
crats; but  let  me  say  with  respect  to  the 
argument  about  using  the  taxpayers' 
money,  I  assume  that  many  Senators  are 
familiar  with  conditions  in  local  munici- 
palities throughout  the  State. 

In  Piiiladelphia,  as  my  colleague 
knows,  we  have  had  for  many  years  a  bi- 
partisan registration  commission  which 
conducts  an  active  drive  each  year  for 
registering.  They  send  traveling  regis- 
trars all  around  the  city.  They  advertise 
in  newspapers  that  they  are  coming  to  a 
particular  district  for  the  purpose  of 
registration.  When  I  was  mayor — and 
the  practice  has  been  continued  since — 
I  always  appointed  a  bipartisan  citizens 
committee  to  promote  registration  with 
cochairmen,  one  a  Republican  and  one 
a  Democrat. 

Thus.  I  do  not  see  anything  particular- 
ly wrong  with  this  practice.  As  I  said,  I  do 
not  feel  too  strongly  about  it.  Concerning 
Durham,  N.C.,  that  was  a  nonpartisan 
election.  Candidates  on  the  ballot  were 
not  permitted  to  have  any  particular 
affihation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  and  Mr.  SCOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  from 
my  time.  2  of  my  precious  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  this  a  sort  of  confron- 
tation, but  I  do  want  to  make  my  point 
clear. 

Let  me  say  that  I  would  not  object  if 
some  people  encourage  registration  on 
their  own  time  and  at  their  own  expense. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  register  any- 
one with  taxpayers'  money,  regardless  of 
party,  because  I  think  that  the  money 
should  be  used  to  fight  poverty.  At  the 
verj'  time  I  was  trying  to  get  money  for  a 
children's  program  way  up  in  McKean 
County,  I  did  not  like  to  see  $3,000  di- 
verted to  the  city  of  Reading  and  invested 
in  an  area,  for  voter  registration,  where 
it  was  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Read- 
ing that  it  was  inhabited  only  by  mem- 
bers of  one  party,  even  though  other  low- 
income  areas  of  Reading  were  inhabited 
by  members  of  both  parties. 

I  thought  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
project  had  shrewdly  picked  out  the 
closest  electoral  situation  in  Pemisyl- 
vania  at  that  time,  and  sought  to  affect 
the  outcome  of  that  election  by  selective 
registration.  That  was  all  I  was  pointing 
out. 

I  support  the  poverty  program.  I  even 
agree,  as  my  senior  colleague  knows, 
with  many  of  his  views  on  the  poverty 
program.  But  I  do  not  support  making 
any  part  of  this  of  political  advantage  to 
either  political  party. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  funding  of  the  summer  pro- 
gram of  CAP  in  Reading,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  fund  a  program  up  in  McKean 
County.  As  I  said  before  to  my  good  friend 
from  California.  I  do  not  have  any  strong 
feelings  about  that. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  would 
withdraw  his  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  his  amendment,  I  would  be  glad 
to  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  my  esteemed  col- 
league that  it  is  true  that  the  example 
in  Durham  he  and  I  cited  was  of  a  non- 
partisan registration  drive  and  election. 
The  fact  that  disturbed  me  is  that  OEO 
volunteers  showed  marked  ballots  to  the 
voters.  This  was  an  attempt  to  actually 
guide  people  in  their  voting  and  I  object 
to  this. 

I  would  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays,  if  my  col- 
league  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  I  must  de- 
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fer  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  is  a  tough  customer. 

[Laughter.!  ^^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  certainly  meritorious.  I  think 
that  the  position  of  the  Senate  should  be 
made  clear  that  we  are  strongly  against 
any  such  use  of  these  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  I  would  insist  on  a  Rec- 
ord vote  on  this  proposal.  I  think  we 
should  settle  it  definitely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  to  ask  questions  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
a  question  or  two  on  his  amendment. 

If  a  VISTA  volunteer  or  a  poverty 
worker  is  approached  by  individuals  in 
the  poverty  area  about  how  they  can  ob- 
tain their  rights,  or  how  they  can  exer- 
cise greater  political  power  in  an  area, 
is  there  anything  in  the  amendment  that 
would  prevent  such  VISTA  volunteer  or 
poverty  worker  from  telling  them  to  go 
out  and  register  to  vote? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
in  casual  conversation  with  regard  to 
that  kind  of  information?  For  instance. 
If  an  individual  said  to  the  volunteer. 
"Do  you  know  where  I  can  go  and  regis- 
ter to  vote?"  or  "Do  you  know  where  I 
could  go  and  get  some  information  for 
voting?"  or  "Where  can  I  get  a  list  of  the 
candidates?"— that  sort  of  activity. 
There  is  no  objection  to  that,  of  course. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  fault  would  be 
where  paid  employees  of  the  OEO  are 
sent  out  on  a  definite  program  to  regis- 
ter voters.  I  think  it  is  dangerous.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  divide  the  poor  as 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  re- 
gardless of  which  party  happens  to  be 
in  power.  The  poor  should  be  treated  in 
a  bipartisan  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia intended.  Part  of  that  which  I 
expect  the  Senator  from  California 
would  not  object  to  is  either  a  VISTA 
volunteer  or  a  poverty  worker  urging 
people  to  go  out  and  register  and  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  political  life  of 
their  country:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Within  the  limitations 
of  the  amendment,  of  course,  it  would 
have  to  be  decided.  I  have  found,  in  my 
short  experience  in  the  Senate,  that  we 
write  language  and  later  on  the  legal 
staff  of  the  department  or  bureau  con- 
cerned tells  us  what  the  language  actually 
means. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 

what  I  thought,  that  the  Senator  from 

California  might  be  able  to  work  some- 

Ihmg  out  that  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  find  myself  at  a  dis- 


advantage with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  He  has  had  experi- 
ence as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  So  it  would  be  presumptuous  of 
me  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a  dialog  with 
him  in  order  to  establish  this  meaning. 
I  think  the  Senator  understands  what  I 
have  in  mind,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  Senator  is  in  agreement  with  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Right. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  put  words  in  the 
Senator's  mouth,  or  to  trap  him.  I  have 
thought  about  what  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  California  is.  I  thought 
that  if  there  were  activities  in  which 
VISTA  volunteers  or  poverty  workers 
might  be  involved,  they  should  be  able 
to  look  at  this  legislation  and  know 
whether  they  could  be  involved  in  any 
registration  efforts  at  all.  For  example, 
what  if  someone  came  up  to  them  and 
said,  "What  can  we  do  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  political  life  of  this 
countr>'?"  Can  they  answer.  "Go  ahead 
and  register?"  Or.  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation or  work  of  VISTA  volunteers 
or  !X)verty  workers,  could  they  say.  "Why 
don't  vou  go  out  and  regi.ster?" 

Mr.  MURPHY.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  would  be  perfectly  acceptable. 
This  comes  under  the  heading  of  per- 
sonal rights. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  no  intention  to 
invade  those  rights.  This  is  merely  a  re- 
striction on  organized  activity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  I  thought.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  California  a  question 
about  his  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  all  it  does  is  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  finance 
a  registration  drive  by  the  OEO;  is  that 
not  correct?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  was  developed  in  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  just  now,  as  to 
individual  activities  of  employees  so  long 
as  they  are  not  being  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  except  to  the  extent  that 
partisan  political  activity  is  already  for- 
bidden by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  correct. 

I  have  the  feeling  .somehow 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  trj'ing  to  trap 
the  Senator.  Let  that  be  written  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  never  occurred  to 
me.  How  could  the  Senator  imagine  such 
a  thought  on  my  part? 

There  are  certain  individual  rights 
which  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  would 
be  the  first  to  defend  for  all  citizens. 
This  amendment  merely  sets  out  a  re- 
striction for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity whereby  it  may  not  use  funds 
that  were  taxpayers'  dollars  appropri- 
ated in  the  desire  to  help  to  set  up  voters' 
drives. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  regret  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WaLiAMsl  is  insisting  on  the  yeas 


and  nays  after  the  spon.>=or  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  California,  has 
been  willing  to  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  reason  I  insist  on  a  record 
vote  is  that  I  think  the  Senate  should  be 
on  record  as  being  unalterably  opposed 
to  using  Government  funds  to  register 
voters  or  to  pay  workers  on  election  day. 
Mr.    CLARK.    I    ask    the    Senator    to 
speak  on  his  own  time,  and  not  on  mine. 
I  suggest  that  he  yield  himself  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say.  The  issue  is 
clear.  I  am  willing  to  get  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time  and  such 
time  as  I  may  require  on  the  bill,  on 
which  there  is  an  hour. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  shall 
advise  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  vote  for  it  if  they  see  fit.  I  imag- 
ine most  of  them  will. 

To  me,  this  amendment  has  none  of 
the  fierce  spirit  of  righteousness  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  but  not  the 
Senator  from  California,  has  endeavored 
to  give  it.  I  h6pe.  for  the  legislative 
record,  it  might  be  clear  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  relative  insignificance  which 
arose  because  15  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21  went  out  on  the 
streets  of  Reading,  as  part  of  a  summer 
program,  for  1  month,  to  get  people  reg- 
istered who  were  not  registered.  A  num- 
ber of  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  county  Repubhcan 
committee  had  endorsed  the  project,  felt 
this  was  a  foul  Democratic  trick  to  get 
more  Democrats  registered  for  Reading. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 

I  could  not  get  excited  about  the 
amendment.  Nor  do  I  think  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  which  I  am  sure 
it  will  receive  has  any  significance. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  suggest  the  amend- 
ment might  have  great  significance.  As 
the  Senator  knows.  I  am  not  too  long  In 

this  distinguished  body 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
great  record  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  A  successful  vote,  once 
in  a  while,  for  a  member  of  the  minority 
party  would  do  much  for  his  confidence 
and  such  a  vote  would  cause  me  to  do 
more  in  the  service  of  my  State  and 
people.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  those  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  California,  for  whom  I 
have  a  deep  affection  and  whose  reputa- 
tion in  the  Senate  is  growing  day  by 
day.  and  has  now  reached  practically 
gigantic  stature.  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  Senator  from  California  on  this  vote. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  his  amend- 
ment by  a  smashing  majority. 
I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  had 
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not  heard  of  the  use  of  poverty  funds 
to  which  he  refers  as  having  taken  place 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  I  had  heard  about 
it  in  several  other  States.  My  attention 
had  been  called  to  this  abuse  as  a  result 
of  registration  drives  in  Tennessee, 
Michigan,  and  California.  Today  the 
Senate  ims  an  opportunity  emphatically 
tD  put  a  stop  to  this  by  adopting  the 
pending  amendment.  I  certainly  think 
it  should  be  passed  by  a  rollcall  vote.  I 
welcome  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  warn  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  he  continues  the  debate  he 
may  change  my  mind.  I  suggest  that  we 
vote  right  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  of  that  possibility  just  as  I 
thought  of  the  possibility  that  the  Sen- 
ator might  change  his  mind  in  confer- 
ence. That  Is  why  I  insist  on  a  record 
vote.  If  this  amendment  is  rejected — 
and  that  is  a  possibility — let  us  get  our 
positions  on  record.  That  is  the  reason 
I  want  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  as 
disapproving  the  spending  of  any  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  finance  drives  to  reg- 
ister voters.  I  think  we  should  settle 
the  issue  once  and  for  all.  That  is  the 
reason  I  welcome  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  the  Record  to 

show  that  there  are  more  than  the  15 

people  who  were  involved  in  the  State 

of  Permsylvanla 

Mr.  CLARK.  Reading— a  very  impor- 
tant city. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  are  numerous 
places  In  the  State  of  Michigan  where 
this  has  been  called  to  my  attention.  I 
have  served.  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  on  committees  that  handled  pov- 
erty legislation  since  It  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  was  always  my  understanding, 
and  I  think  that  of  most  Members  of 
Congress,  when  we  passed  the  legisla- 
tion, that  these  funds  would  not  be  used 
for  political  purposes.  These  funds  have 
been  used  for  political  purposes. 
Whether  we  call  them  nonpartisan  or 
anything  else,  it  is  for  a  political  pur- 
pose. 

The  other  day  I  met  with  people  in- 
volved with  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  who  told  me  how  they 
had  young  people  working  last  year.  The 
question  was  asked,  "What  were  they 
doing?"  The  answer  was,  "Well,  we  had 
them  out  registering  voters." 

I  tiiink  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
undermines  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  whole  poverty  pro- 
gram. I  have  supported  it.  I  just  voted 
against  an  amendment  to  cut  It  back. 
But  it  Is  hard  to  explain  It  to  the  people 
back  home  and  the  voters  when  they  say. 
"Yes,  but  look  what  they  are  spending 
the  money  for.  They  are  not  spending 
the  money  to  train  people  in  useful  work, 
not  for  jobs  in  the  future,  but  they  are 
doing  political  work,  registering  voters, 
which  does  not  train  them  for  earning  a 
livelihood." 


True,  it  may  help  them  In  understand- 
ing something  about  citizenship,  but  this 
has  always  been  done  on  a  voluntary 
basis  in  our  country.  We  do  not  pay  peo- 
ple to  become  good  citizens. 

I  hope  that  not  only  will  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted  but  that  it  wUl  be  kept 
in  the  bill  when  the  conference  commit- 
tee meets.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  used  or 
yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, offered  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  ajmounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph), 
and  the  Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  TalmadgeI,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoddJ.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HiLLl.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 
the  Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  R  ;ssell 
and  Mr.  TalmadgeI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  LMr.  Young],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke  1.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska].  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son! is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  85, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrk.sen 

Domlr.lck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

ErvUi 
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Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Gruening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

HoUings 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 


Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McQovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

RlblcoS 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 


Spong 
Stennls 
Symington 
Thurmond 


Hayden 


Brooke 
Carlson 
Dodd 

HUl 


Tower 
Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 
WUllams,  Del. 

N.A.YS— 3 

McCarthy 


Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morse 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 12 

Hruska  Randolph 

Morton  Russell 

Moss  Taimadge 

Pastore  Young.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Murphy's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need  from  the  time 
allotted  on  the  blU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
on  September  28,  1967.  appearing  on 
page  27154  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, which  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark),  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
that  date,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

On  page  118.  between  lines  17  and  18.  In- 
sert  the    following   new   subsection: 

"(d)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  or  under  section  821  shall  pro- 
vide such  inrormation  concerning  their  qual- 
ifications including  their  ability  to  perform 
their  assigned  tasks  and  their  integrity  as 
the  Director  shall  prescribe  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  procedures,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  for  selection  and  approval  as 
the  Director  requires  under  part  A  of  this 
title.  The  Director  may  fix  such  procedures 
for  the  selection  and  approval  of  person.s 
who  are  low-income  residents  of  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  project  and  who  wish  to 
become  volunteers  as  he  determines  will 
contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title." 

Mr.  President,  this  change  would  di- 
rect that  the  amendment  appear  in  a 
different  section  of  the  bill.  As  agreed 
to,  as  I  understand  it.  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  apply 
only  to  the  special  so-called  hometown 
VISTA  volunteers.  The  change  I  am  pro- 
posing would  assure  that  the  amend- 
ment apply  to  all  VISTA  volunteers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  from  West  Virgina  state  whose 
time  is  being  used? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  explain  what  his  amendment 
would  do? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  understand  it,  would  apply 
only' to  the  special  so-called  hometown 
VISTA  volunteers.  My  amendment 
would  be  applicable  to  all  volunteers  who 
are  related  to  the  VISTA  program,  re- 
gardless of  capacity  or  length  of  serv- 
ice. It  would  apply  to  the  full-time,  all- 
year  VISTA  volunteers,  as  well  as  to  the 
summer  volunteers.  I  think  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  In  favor  of 
this,  and  Intended  that  his  amendment 
so  apply.  But  It  is  my  belief  that  his 
amendment  did  not  do  everything  he 
Intended.  My  amendment  seeks  to  close 
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the  gap  and  cover  those  VISTA  volun- 
teers not  covered  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  talked  to  a  member  of  the  Senator's 
staff  and  he  indicated  that  the  Senator 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  have  an  ex- 
planation of  it  stated  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  may  the  amendment 
be  stated  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  118.  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  or  under  section  821  shall  pro- 
vide such  information  concerning  their 
qualifications  Including  their  ability  to  per- 
form their  assigned  tasks  and  their  Integrity. 
as  the  Director  shall  prescribe  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  procedures  to  the  extent 
practicable,  for  selection  and  approval  as  the 
Director  requires  under  part  A  of  this  title. 
The  Director  may  fix  such  procedures  for  the 
selection  and  approval  of  persons  who  are 
low  Income  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  and  who  wish  to  become  vol- 
unteers as  he  determines  will  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
tell  the  Senator  and  the  Senate  what  my 
amendment  proposed  to  do.  If  It  did  not 
accomplish  that  fully,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senator  tell  me. 

My  amendment  arose  from  reports  I 
had  received  from  citizens  in  my  State. 
In  Ulks  with  the  Director  and  people 
from  the  VISTA  program  of  the  OEO 
here  in  Washington,  I  found  that  they 
followed  certain  procedures  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  volunteers. 

I  point  out  that  I  was  informed  there 
were  several  categories  of  volunteers. 

The  first  were  those  that  are  recruited 
and  selected  by  VISTA  in  Washington. 
I  was  informed  that  these  volunteers 
were  required  to  submit  applications 
similar  to  those  required  of  all  civil 
service  applicants,  and  were  examined 
and  processed  accordingly. 

I  was  further  informed  that  where  ap- 
plications reported  circumstances  Indi- 
cating a  criminal  record  or  subversive 
activities,  the  matter  would  be  referred  to 
the  FBI  before  the  application  would 
be  approved. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  was  to 
reach  all  other  volunteers.  The  second 
class  of  volunteers  are  those  who  are  re- 
cruited by  sponsoring  organizations 
funded  by  OEO,  such  as  the  Appalachian 
volunteers.  The  Appalachian  volunteers 
received  a  grant  of  some  $15  million.  The 
Appalachian  volunteers  recruit  individ- 
uals who  perform  services  similar  to 
those  performed  by  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers. But  OEO  told  me  that  they  could 
not  say  whether  or  not  that  type  volun- 
teer was  required  to  prepare  an  applica- 
tion similar  to  the  civil  service  applica- 
tions required  by  VISTA  and  whether 
these  applications  were  properly  screened 
and  reviewed. 

My  amendment  was  designed  to  reach 
them,  by  placing  the  responsibility  on 
the  Director.  Mr.  Shriver,  through  the 
Director  of  "VISTA,  to  require  the  same 


application  procedures  and  the  same 
screening  of  applications  and  the  same 
referral  for  FBI  Investigation,  If  appro- 
priate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  may  proceed  for 
5  minutes,  and  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  this  is  a  rather 
Important  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  the  time 
be  taken  from  the  bill,  because  there  is 
sufficient  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  modify  my  request,  and  ask  that 
the  time  be  taken  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  amendment  would 
have  placed  the  responsibility  on  Mr. 
Shriver  and  his  delegate,  the  head  of 
VISTA,  to  see  that  every  organization 
that  receives  money  from  OEO  and  re- 
cruits volunteers  shall  require  the  same 
procedures  of  application  and  approval 
as  are  required  in  Washington. 

There  is  one  other  group  of  volunteers. 
There  are  some  volunteers  recruited,  say. 
in  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia  or  any 
other  State,  who  do  not  have  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  that  are  required 
for  regular  VISTA  volunteers.  They  are 
the  low-income  residents  of  the  area  to 
be  served. 

Of  course,  those  men  and  women  do 
not  have  the  educational  and  work  ex- 
perience qualifications  such  as  the  regu- 
lar volunteers  have,  and  my  amendment 
prescribed  that  the  Director  could  es- 
tablish special  qualifications  for  them. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. It  provided  a  means  of  assuring 
that  these  people  had  some  qualifica- 
tions, and  had  not  engaged  in  criminal 
activities  or  subversive  activities. 

We  had  an  imfortunate  incident  in 
Kentucky— involving  the  Appalachian 
volunteers  who  had  employed  a  man 
named  McSurley.  who  had  been  fired  in 
Washington  by  OEO  and  was  later  fired 
by  the  Appalachian  volunteers.  He  went 
into  eastern  Kentucky,  passing  himself 
off  as  an  Appalachian  volunteer,  and  he 
used  the  name  of  Appalachian  volunteers 
on  his  literature.  I  read  this  literature, 
not  all  of  it,  but  a  considerable  part  of 
it— and  he  was  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government.  Of  course,  people 
were  outraged  by  this,  because  they 
thought  he  was  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram He  was  not  then  but  he  had  been. 
Activities  such  as  these  cause  great 
trouble  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

My  amendment  was  aimed  at  seeing 
that  OEO  had  some  responsibility  in  set- 
ting the  qualifications  and  passing  on 
and  approving  the  people  in  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  good  program.  It  brings  into 
play  the  work  and  helpfulness  and  ideal- 
ism of  young  people,  but  it  should  not  oe 
destroyed  by  the  activities  of  a  few  de- 
structive Individuals,  and  I  wanted  some 
assurance  that  it  will  not  be  destroyed. 
That  was  the  reason  for  my  amendment. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  raised  a  very  important  point,  one 
that  has  disturbed  me  from  the  outset — 
the  matter  of  selection  and  screening. 

I  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  pick  up  fellows  who  are  in  deep 
trouble,  fellows  who  have  had  really  bad 
backgrounds,  to  see  if  they  can  be 
straightened  out,  rehabilitated,  and 
helped.  But  along  the  line  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  Not  long  ago,  in  California,  a 
group  walked  Into  the  legislature  with 
guns. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recall  the  Incident. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  With  submachineguns. 
The  leader  of  the  group  was  at  that  time 
on  the  OEO  payroll  as  a  family  counselor. 
He  was  later  removed. 

This  sort  of  situation  occurs  continu- 
ally, and  I  have  become  tired  of  saying, 
"Please,  let  us  step  up  screening." 

With  respect  to  the  Job  Corps,  I  have 
objected  to  mixing  hard-case,  criminal 
types  with  some  poor  kids  who  just  could 
not  learn  to  read  and  therefore  were 
dropouts  at  school.  These  really  tough 
kids,  tough  guys,  go  in  there  and  scare 
the  other  youngsters  to  death. 

I  have  an  amendment  in  the  bill  this 
year,  which  was  agreed  to,  to  set  up  a 
pilot  program.  These  two  ingredients 
should  not  be  mixed:  it  is  not  proper. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  made  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  what  way  his  amendment  would 
change  the  situation  that  I  tried  to  reach 
by  mv  amendment?  Would  it  require  the 
same  strict  qualifications  for  these  poor 
people? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiua.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentuckv  and  I  see  this  matter  almost 
alike.  We  want  to  get  at  the  same  aspect. 
We  have  had  problems  in  my  State 
with  some  of  the  VISTA  volunteers,  and 
I  am  seeking  to  be  sure  that  this  amend- 
ment covers  all  the  volunteers. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. If  he  will  yield  to  me  for  that 
piuTXjse. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator's    amendment   cover    the   full- 
time,  full-year  volunteers? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  the  Senator  is  mistaken. 
This  is  part  of  what  1  am  tr>ing  to  ac- 
complish. I  do  not  believe  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  that.  I  may  be  in  error, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  does  that,  and 
this  is  what  I  am  seeking  to  do. 

The  Senator's  amendment  was  only  to 
section  820,  paragraph  'a>.  part  (Bi. 
which  deals  with  auxiliarj-  and  special 
volunteer  programs.  I  believe  the  Senator 
desires  to  do  what  my  amendment  would 
do  but  I  do  not  believe  his  amendment 
carries  out  the  purpose.  My  amendment 
directs  Itself  also  to  VISTA  volunteers 
covered  in  other  sections  and  parts  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senators  conten- 
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tion  Is  that  my  amendment  covers  those 
who  are  called  \TLSTA  volunteers,  who 
make  application  and  are  approved  by 
VISTA  in  Washington.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  amendment  was 
drawn  to  include  the  categories  of  vol- 
imteers  about  whom  I  have  been  talkmg: 
the  one  employed  In  Washington,  directly 
under  the  VISTA  program,  and  the  one 
employed  by  organizations  funded  by 
OEO. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  there 
are  full-year  volunteers  and  there  are 
summer  volunteers,  both  of  which  I  feel 
are  not  covered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's amendment  to  which  the  Senate 
agreed  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  no  objection,  ex- 
cept that  I  do  not  want  the  strict  quali- 
fications to  apply  to  volunteers  of  the 
poor  who  could  not  meet  the  educational 
requiremens.  If  the  Senator  can  assure 
me  that  it  does  not  apply  to  that  group. 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  advised  by  the  subcommittee 
counsel  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  agree,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  amendment  will  reach 
volunteers  who  are  recruited  by  VISTA 
in  Washington  and  recruited  by  orga- 
nizations that  are  funded  by  OEO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Such  as 
Appalachian  volunteers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  that  it  does  not 
prescribe  the  same  qualifications  for  vol- 
unteers who  assist  in  menial  chores.  Then 
I  agree. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
desire  to  include  that  group. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  subcommittee  coun- 
sel that  the  amendment  offered  a  few- 
days  ago  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  does 
not  reach  the  full-time,  full-year  volun- 
teer, and  does  not  reach  the  summer  vol- 
unteer; and  I  believe  the  Senator  joins 
with  me  in  wanting  these  volunteers  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  them.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  intended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
amendment  pending  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
pending  the  unanimous-consent  reque.'^t. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia  that  he 
withdraw  his  unanimous-consent  request 
and  propose  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  repeat  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure on  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long the  matter,  but  there  has  been  ob- 
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jection  made  by  the  Senator  that  this 
is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate,  and  I  agree. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  would  be  required  for  the 
Senate  to  strike  the  amendment  which 
has  already  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
informed  that  this  amendment  has  again 
been  submitted  to  legislaUve  counsel,  and 
it  would  achieve  my  purposes.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  record,  in  view 
of  this  very  unusual  parliamentary  sit- 
uation. I  shall  not  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  because  coimsel 
for  the  subcomjnittee  has  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgmia  [Mr.  Bybd]  and  find  it  entirely 
unobjectionable.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  peculiar  way  to  legislate,  but  the 
parliamentarian  said  that  it  was  all  right, 
so  I  have  no  objection  to  the  imanimous- 
consent  request. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  Byrd  amendment 
to  the  Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  repeat  my  imanimous- 
consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  at  page  113,  pre- 
viously adopted,  be  deleted,  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  another  amendment  to 

replace  it  at  another  point  in  the  bill 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  Inasmuch 
as  I  proposed  the  measure,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  join  therein. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  LMr. 
Cooper]  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  Is  agreed  to. 
and  the  suggested  amendments  are 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  confirm  my  understand- 
ing of  the  last  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  be  applicable 
to  all  volunteers  who  are  related  to  the 
■VTSTA  program,  regardless  of  capacity 
or  length  of  service.  It  would  apply  to 
full-time  all-year  VISTA  workers  as  well 
as  summer  volunteers.  It  would  require 
that  persons  wishing  to  work  in  VISTA 
and  related  programs  furnish  to  the  Di- 
rector evidence  of  their  ability  to  per- 
form the  work  in  question  as  well  as  of 
their  integrity.  From  this  information 
the  Director  shall  determine  their  suit- 
ability. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  on  this  issue? 
Mr,  CLARK.  I  yield  time  on  the  bill 
but  could  we  get  to  third  reading  first? 
Mr.  President,  there  are  no  further 
amendments.  Could  we  get  to  third  read- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 


the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  requires  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
only  take  a  few  minutes.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress a  question  which  relates  to  the  vol- 
unteers and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator's judgment  about  the  question  I  am 
going  to  ask. 

First.  I  ask  If  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  volunteers  Is  in  any  way  re- 
stricted under  the  OEO  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  there  are  strict  re- 
strictions against  the  actinties  which  we 
wrote  into  the  bill  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
I  receive  many  complaints — and  to  be 
honest  I  do  not  know  how  accurate  all  of 
them  are — that  in  Kentucky  the  volun- 
teers are  engaged  In  political  actinties. 
I  know  that  can  be  inteiTireted  in  several 
ways.  A  person  engaged  in  political  ac- 
tivities could  go  out  through  the  country 
and  support  or  oppose  candidates.  An- 
other type  of  political  activity  could  be 
interpreted  from  their  support  or  opposi- 
tion to  certain  operations  of  government 
in  that  community. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  these  volun- 
teers. They  were  Appalachian  volunteers 
and  came  to  my  office.  They  told  me  that 
they  felt  it  was  one  of  their  duties  to  help 
the  people  who  had  been  isolated,  in  rural 
and  mountain  areas,  for  such  a  long  time. 
I  know  all  of  these  people  in  these  areas. 
I  have  been  through  all  of  these  areas 
more  than  any  VISTA  volunteer  ever 
will. 

They  told  me  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
orient  those  people  in  political  ways  and 
to  arouse  their  political  consciences,  so 
that  they  can  fonn  their  own  political 
judgments.  They  said  flatly  that  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  toward  what 
they  call  "the  establishment"  or  "the 
power  structure"  was  one  of  their  duties. 
I,  too,  believe  that  people  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  better  able  to  form 
judgments  about  political  issues  and  even 
political  candidates  or  officials.  However, 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  chief  function  of  these  volunteers,  as 
it  is  of  the  poverty  program,  to  try  to 
correct  the  circum,stances  which  have 
kept  them  down,  economically,  socially, 
culturally,  educationally,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  I  have  thought  that  if  these 
volunteers  have  the  idea  that  their  chief 
function  is  to  arouse  ever>'body  politi- 
cally, then  their  job  is  really  not  being 
done,  because  that  is  not  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  their  job,  I  would  be  Interested 
in  knoMni  the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  VISTA  organization  within 
the  OEO,  which  has  issued  to  each 
VISTA  volunteer  a  handbook.  I  shall 
read  from  page  22  of  that  handbook  un- 
der the  title  "Political  Activities": 

A.     POLrrlCAL   ACTU'ITIES 

Because  of  recent  amendments  to  ovir  act. 
you  as  a  VIST.'\  Volunteer  are  now  considered 
a  Federal  employee  for  purposes  of  the  Hatcn 
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Act.  As  a  result  you  may  not  engage  In  partl- 
ean  political  activities  of  any  sort  during 
your  service.  You  may  not  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  political  leadership  or  become  promi- 
nently Identified  with  any  political  party  or 
candidate.  You  may  not  publicly  support  or 
speak  In  behalf  of  or  against  a  given  poUtlcal 
party  or  political  candidate.  You  may.  how- 
ever, take  positions  in  support  of  or  oppoel- 
tion  to  the  passage  or  repeal  of  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  support  or  oppose  issues 
which  are  not  specifically  Identified  with  a 
political  party  or  which  are  the  subject  of 
non-political  elections,  such  as  referendums. 
bond  Issues,  constitutional  amendments,  or 
the  like.  You  may  participate  in  petitions 
and  drives  provided  the  petition  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  political  party  or  Ci^ndldate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  generally 
the  purpose  of  that  language.  Would  the 
Senator  consider  that  that  section  of  the 
instructions  for  'VISTA  volunteers  would 
approve  and  condone  advice  and  sugges- 
tions to  people  to  disobey  the  law? 
Mr.  CLARK.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  these  voltmteers  ad- 
vise people  to  disobey  the  law  would  the 
Senator  consider  that  they  should  be 
continued  as  volunteers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  I  think  they  shotild  be 
dismissed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  asked  the  head  of 
VISTA  whether  that  was  his  position  and 
he  told  me  that  it  was  and  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  VISTA  not  to  condone 
volunteers  advising  people  to  disobey  the 
law.  Some  of  these  activities  have  oc- 
curred and  I  want  to  condemn  them.  I 
believe  that  if  VISTA  volunteers  advise 
people  to  disobey  the  law  and  to  avoid 
the  processes  of  law  and  government, 
then  they  should  be  fired. 

One  more  question  and  I  shall  be 
through.  This  information  came  to  me 
today  from  people  in  eastern  Kentucky 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  certain 
Federal  funds  in  eastern  Kentucky.  The 
chief  source  of  income,  perhaps,  next  to 
welfare,  which  is  No.  2,  is  the  coal  indus- 
tr>'.  The  coal  industry'  has  been  improv- 
ing in  eastern  Kentucky  and,  I  am  sure, 
in  West  Virginia,  over  the  past  2  or  3 
years.  But.  I  am  informed  that  20-per- 
cent additional  production  could  be  as- 
sured and  could  be  marketed  if  they 
had  the  men  to  work  the  mines. 

Today,  I  talked  to  a  group  of  people 
from  Harlan  County,  and  they  told  me 
that  their  coal  production  last  year  was 
7,300,000  tons,  but  that  production  could 
be  increased  20  percent;  that  is,  by  1.5 
milhon  tons  more,  if  they  could  find  men 
to  employ— 150  to  350  additional  miners. 
I  was  told  the  reason  they  cannot  find 
them  is  that  there  are  no  programs  in  the 
war  on  poverty  or  imder  the  regular 
vocational  programs  to  train  men  for 
jobs  which  are  needed  in  the  minhig 
industry,  such  as  handling,  loading,  and 
cutting  macliines,  and  shuttle-car  driv- 
ers, which  pay  up  to  $24  a  day  and  more. 
Yet.  they  cannot  get  the  people  to  work 
in  the  mines. 

I  was  further  informed  that,  if  there 
were  adequate  training  programs,  at 
least  2.000  or  3.000  more  miners  could  be 
employed  in  eastern  Kentucky  right  now, 
and  at  good  wages. 

Does  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
favor— if  It  is  correct  that  there  are  no 
training  programs  for  potential  miners — 
the  establishment  of  such  programs? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  But.  I  think  the 
Senator's  question  should  be  asked  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz.  That 
should  be  placed  on  his  doorstep,  to  find 
out  whether  he  does  not  have  such 
programs  under  NDTA.  I  am  surprised. 

Mr.  CCOPER.  Tliis  is  the  first  time  I 
had  brought  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  no  pi-ovisions  for  training  programs 
for  miners  in  the  bill.  Coal  is  still  the 
greatest  industrj-  in  this  country.  Wotild 
the  Senator  favor  such  a  program? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  train  people  for  work 
In  the  mines,  if  such  a  program  dees  not 
now  exist? 

Mr.  CLARK,  Yes.  I  assume  that  I 
would.  I  do  not  know  all  the  basic  facts, 
as  the  Senator  said  he  did  not  either. 
Therefore.  I  would  want  to  find  out 
whether  there  are  any  in  the  NDTA 
program. 

If  the  Senator  has  been  correctly  in- 
formed, the  answer  to  his  question  is 
"yes." 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
just  been  given  these  facts  this  morning. 
I  think  it  is  worthy  of  investigation.  I 
intend  to  make  my  own  study  and  in- 
quir>'  concemmg  this  problem.  Consider- 
ing the  importance  of  such  a  basic  In- 
dustr>'  to  our  State's  economy  there 
should  be  programs  to  train  people  for 
employment  in  that  Indtistrj'. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  I  have 
one  question  which  I  think  has  been  cor- 
rected by  regulations,  but  for  the  record 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  had  a 
situation  in  our  State  some  time  ago 
where  an  overenthusiastic  group  of 
workers  of  this  agency  were  engaged  in 
lobbying  activities  with  the  State  legis- 
lature, recommending  certain  changes 
in  the  welfare  program. 

We  reported  that  to  the  Washington 
office,  and  we  were  advised  that  there 
were  regulations  agaiiist  it  and  that 
they  had  so  notified  these  people  in  Wil- 
mington. I  think  this  problem  has  now 
been  corrected,  but  for  the  legislative 
record  I  would  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  correct  that  lobbyiitg  activities 
of  such  nature  by  such  a  group  in  a 
State  legislature  is  strictly  a  lobbying 
activity  and  is  forbidden? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  is  correct. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  memorandum 
published  by  the  community  action  pro- 
gram of  OEO  undei-  date  of  June  10, 1967. 
It  Is  entitled  "Policy  Guidance  on  Lobby- 
ing Activities."  It  is  signed  by  Theodore 
M,  Bcrrj',  director  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMtTNrrr  Action  Memo 
Memorandum  No,  66. 
Date:  June  10.  1967. 

Subject:   Policy  Guidance  on  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities. 

PtJHPOSE    or   THIS    MEMORANDUM 

Many  of  the  problems  which  cause  or  ag- 
gravate poverty  are  bound  up  with  harsh  or 


outmoded  laws.  Others  can  be  most  effec- 
tively attacked  by  the  i>assagc  of  new  legisla- 
tion. Conununity  action  Is  thus  inevitably 
concerned  with  the  shape  of  the  laws  whlct 
aSect  the  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  necessarily 
very  sharp  limitations  on  the  use  of  project 
funds  by  grantee  and  delegate  agencies  to 
Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  lobbying 
which  Interfere  with  the  work  of  legislatures 
and  thus  Impair  the  basic  processes  of  demo- 
cratic self-government. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  memorandum 
Is  to  identify  essential  restrictions  on  lobby- 
ing activities  by  grantees  and  delegate  agen- 
cies that  receive  OEO  funds  under  Titles 
n-A  and  ni-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  The  memorandum  also  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  under  federal  (and  many  state) 
t.'i.x  laws,  private  non-profit  agencies  may  en- 
danger their  capacity  to  receive  tax-deduct- 
ible contributions  if  they  engage  In  substan- 
tial lobbying  activities. 

A.    EiSTRICTIONS    ON    LOBBYING    WITH    PROJECT 
FUNDS 

Project  funds  may  not  be  used  to  support 
any  of  the  following: 

J,  Any  activity  which  Is  planned  and  car- 
ried out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business  by  Congress  or 
any  other  legislative  body.  This  Includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  any  disruptive  action 
carried  on  in  the  chambers  of  Congress  or 
any  other  legislative  body  or  in  any  capitol 
or  legislative  office  building. 

2.  Any  demonstration,  rally,  picketing,  or 
other  form  of  direct  action  aimed  at  the  fam- 
ily or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legislative  body 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his  actions  as 
a  member  of  that  body. 

3.  Any  campaign  of  advertising  carried  on 
through  commercial  media  for  the  purpoee 
of  influencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  leg- 
islation, 

4.  Any  campaign  of  letter  writing,  of  other 
mass  communications,  or  of  mass  visits  to 
individual  members  of  Congress  or  state  leg- 
islatures for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.  This  re- 
striction does  not  prohibit  purely  Informa- 
tional and  educational  activities  involving 
target  areas  and  groups. 

These  restrictions  on  use  of  project  funds 
apply  to  federal  and  matching  non-federal 
shares  of  approved  program  budgets  under 
Titles  II-A  and  ni-B  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  Include  the  use  of  equip- 
ment, material,  and  facilities  and  employee 
time  and  services  which  are  either  paid  for 
with  project  funds  or  contributed  to  project 
funds. 

These  restrictions  are  not  Intended  to  limit 
the  rights  of  individuals  to  express  their 
personal  views  on  pubUc  Issues  so  long  as 
they  do  so  in  their  capacity  as  private  citi- 
zens rather  than  employees.  Nor  are  they 
intended  to  limit  the  freedom  of  local  agen- 
cies tci  express  their  views  on  legislation  so 
long  as  project  funds  are  not  used  in  viola- 
tion of  the  foregoing  limitations, 

B.  RIMINDEB  CONCERNINO  TAX  IMPLICATIONS 

OF  LOBBTING 

tJnder  federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax 
laws,  gifts  made  to  private  non-profit  organi- 
zations which  devote  a  substantial  part  of 
their  activities  to  carrying  on  propaganda  or 
other  activities  aimed  at  influencU^g  legisla- 
tion, are  not  considered  tax  deductible 
"charitable  contributions  "  This  applies  not 
only  to  federal  and  state  legislation  but  also 
to  the  legislative  actions  of  county  and  city 
councils  and  similar  local  bodies  Many  state 
tflx  laws  contain  similar  provisions. 

In  view  of  these  tax  laws,  private  non- 
profit grantee  and  delegate  agencies  should 
bear  in  mind  that  if  they  devote  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  activities  to  lobbying 
efforts,  they  may  be  endangering  their  abil- 
ity  to  receive   tax-deductible   contributions. 
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Such  contrtbutlonfl  may  represent  an  im- 
portant means  of  providing  the  non-federal 
share  required  In  programs  assisted  under 
Section  204  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  They  also  enable  many  local  agencies  to 
carry  out  other  programs  of  assistance  to 
the  poor,  apart  from  the  Act. 

There  are  no  published  rules  defining  what 
Is  meant  under  the  federal  tax  laws  by  the 
term  ■substantial"  lobbying  activities.  In 
cases  of  doubt  local  agencies  should  seek 
private  tax  counsel  or  contact  the  nearest 
field  offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  state  tax  authorities. 

EFTECTrVE     DATE 

Part  A  of  this  memo  Is  to  take  effect  ten 
days  from  the  official  date  of  issuance  shown 
above. 

Part  B  of  this  memo  merely  serves  as  a  re- 
minder concerning  existing  law. 

Theoooee  M.  Berrt. 
Director,  Community  Action  Program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing from  my  conversations  with  the  de- 
partment, that  this  lobbying  activity  was 
not  permissible  and  that  they  have  so 
advised  the  group.  I  have  heard  no  fur- 
ther complaints  from  that  area,  but  I 
thought  it  best  to  establish  the  record  so 
that  all  would  understand  that  this  kind 
of  operation  is  prohibited. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  of  the 
biU. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiD  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  want? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, when  I  was  in  Cleveland.  I  met 
with  a  delegation  of  women  who  had 
worked  at  one  of  the  Job  Corps  centers 
In  that  city.  They  related  to  me  condi- 
tions In  one  of  the  institutions  which 
was  allegedly  helping  the  development 
of  the  ability  of  girls  to  get  jobs  and  ad- 
Just  themselves  to  life. 

The  story  that  was  told  to  me  I  did  not 
willingly  accept.  It  was  of  a  nature  that 
caused  great  concern  to  me. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting  with  those 
women,  some  of  whom  had  been  employ- 
ees at  the  girls'  institution,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  lady  who  was  connected 
with  the  institution  but  had  left  it  and 
no  longer  lives  in  Ohio. 
The  letter  reads: 

Dkar  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  about  the 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Job  Corps  for  girls.  In  hopes 
that  something  can  be  done  before  girls'  lives 
are  destroyed  or  corrupted  before  they  can 
be  educated. 

My  daughter  enrolled  In  Job  Corps  and  we 
were  told  what  a  wonderful  place  It  was. 
When  my  daughter  arrived  In  Cleveland,  she 
then  realized  that  the  place  was  nothing  like 
what  she  had  been  told.  The  article  In 
Clamor  that  dealt  with  the  Job  Corps  had 
not  one  picture  nor  illustration  which  is 
quite  understandable  for  who  woxUd  send 
their  daughter  to  such  a  place  if  they  knew 
what  It  truly  was  like. 

We  are  a  white  famUy,  but  if  we  were  Negro, 
I  would  8tlU  feel  a«  I  do  now.  I  believe  la 


equal  rights  for  everyone,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In  inter-marrlage  nor  inter-dating  for 
my  family. 

The  people  who  run  Job  Corps  are  trying 
to  do  a  good  Job  with  what  they  have  to  work 
with.  They  are  able  to  see  what  Is  going  on  In- 
side, but  once  the  girls  leave  on  a  pass  for 
the  evening  no  one  knows  what  Is  happening. 
During  the  few  weeks  that  my  daughter  spent 
at  the  Job  Corps  Center,  she  met  the  most 
Interesting  people  who  Uve  near  the  Job 
Corps  Center.  She  met  pimps,  dope  pushers, 
homosexuals  of  both  sexes,  and  had  an  offer 
to  become  a  prostitute  at  night  after  classes 
were  over. 

My  daughter  was  more  fortunate  than 
some,  because  I  had  told  all  four  of  my  chil- 
dren about  sex.  drugs,  homosexuality,  and 
their  effect  on  an  Individual.  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  girls  who  were  never  told  and  therefore 
had  to  find  out  the  hard  way — through 
experience. 

We  are  not  from  a  slum  area,  but  If  we 
were  that  doesn't  mean  I  would  want  my 
daughter  sent  Into  another  slum  area  and 
to  be  exposed  to  the  happenings  within  a 
slum  district.  I  brought  my  laughter  home 
until  something  can  be  done  to  either  relo- 
cate the  Job  Corps  or  until  she  can  be 
transferred. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  with  your  Influence  some- 
thing can  be  done  about  this  deplorable 
happening  within  our  tJnlted  States.  Surely 
you  must  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  no 
good  can  come  from  placing  teenagers  In  a 
slum  district  to  be  educated.  I,  myself,  fear 
the  type  of  education  they  may  be  receiving. 

That  is  about  the  end  of  the  letter. 
The  charges  made  in  this  letter  are 
more  than  substantiated  by  the  women 
with  whom  I  spoke  in  Cleveland  and  who 
were  connected  with  this  institution.  The 
conditions  about  which  complaint  was 
made  are  that  girls  have  been  brought 
in  from  all  over  the  country  to  the  Cleve- 
land area,  from  as  far  west  as  California. 
The  complaint  was  also  made  that  there 
was  a  program  of  developing  socializa- 
tion   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  time  left. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  developing  social- 
ization. And  so  the  enrollees  of  an  insti- 
tution in  Pennsylvania  are  brought  to 
Cleveland  for  a  night  or  two  nights  of 
socialization,  and  then  they  go  back 
home  to  where  they  came  from. 

I  mention  this  matter  today  because 
it  is  one  of  grave  importance,  and  the 
officials  administering  this  program 
should  give  heed  to  what  has  happened. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  come 
now  to  the  end  of  the  road  for  Senate 
action  on  S.  2388,  the  bill  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I  want  to  thank  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  for  their  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration during  the  long  and  somewhat 
tedious  process  of  considering  this  bill. 
It  reached  the  Senate  floor  on  September 
22.  Here  we  are  on  October  5,  about  to, 
I  hope,  pass  it  by  a  resounding  majority. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  regret  very 


much  that  title  n  has  been  stricken,  but 
whoever  fights  and  runs  away  lives  to 
fight  another  day,  and  we  will  be  back 
on  another  day  in  reasonably  short  order 
I  would  like  particularly  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd  I 
for  his  courteous  consideration  of  all 
matters,  sometimes  in  dispute,  but  al- 
ways he  dealt  with  them  with  the  great 
degree  of  courtesy  for  which  he  is 
known. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  counsel  for 
the  subcommittee,  William  C.  Smith,  and 
to  the  director  of  the  poverty  study  pro- 
gram, Howard  W.  Hallman,  for  the  long 
and  dedicated  service  they  gave  in  pre- 
paring memorandums  and  their  help  in 
the  many  changes  made  in  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Bob 
Patricelli,  minority  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee. 

We  could  not  have  succeeded  as  we 
have  •without  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty  ] ,  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  serve  on  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  ai.d 
Public  Welfare,  which  has  had  this  bill 
in  charge. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  for  the  splendid  assistance 
they  gave;  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson];  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  ;  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  ;  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  given  us  splendid  cooperation  in  re- 
sponding to  inquiries.  The  staff  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
particularly  Mr.  Stewart  McClure,  chief 
clerk,  and  Mr.  John  Pors3^he,  counsel 
for  the  committee,  have  Iseen  most  help- 
ful, as  have  the  staCfs  of  Senators  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  F>ROUTY  of  Vermont. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  us  a 
good  bill.  I  think  we  have  improved  it. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  we  have  done 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  what  the  President  pro- 
po.sed,  with  some  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  new  programs,  which  I  believe 
the  Senate  and  the  committee  were  justi- 
fied in  putting  into  the  bill. 

I  hope  very  much,  if  this  bill  Is 
passed — and  I  hope  it  will  be — we  will  be 
able  to  persuade  our  friends  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  accept  the  bill  at 
least  in  major  extent,  so  that  in  coming 
out  of  conference  we  can  have  a  bill  of 
which  all  Members  of  the  Congress  can 
be  proud. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  conscientious  efforts  in  present- 
ing this  legislation.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  member  of  the  committee  who  has 
not  been  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Nobody  has  worked  hard- 
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er  or  with  greater  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  So  I  did  not  want 
this  legislation  to  come  to  a  final  vote 
without  acknowledgment  of  that  fact. 

I  also  want  to  say  how  Impressed  I 
have  been  with  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

Also,  if  I  may  take  15  more  seconds, 
I  would  like  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it 
has  been  to  work  with  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  who  have 
been  so  conscientious,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who  has 
alw'ays  been  present,  and  whose  contri- 
butions to  this  legislation  have  been 
immense.  They  have  been  extremely  im- 
pressive. The  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  who  is  present  on  the 
floor,  has  also  been  most  impressive  and 
has  contributed  much  to  this  legislation. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  of  ail.  I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  for  his  kindness 
in  accepting  the  amendment  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Cooper  and  me. 

Second,  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  dedicated  effort  and  hard  work,  and 
his  fine  presentation  and  managership  of 
this  bill.  He  has  done  a  good  job.  I  also 
express  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
his  staff  who  have  been  .so  cooperative 
with  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  applaud  the  efforts  of 
members  of  the  committee  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  Mr.  Proxtty,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Griffin. 
All  have  been  remarkably  assiduous  in 
pursuing  this  work,  and  this  "high  rise" 
of  hearing  transcripts  which  graces 
every  senatorial  desk  is  probably  the 
best  tribute  I  know  to  the  long  and 
arduous  labors  involved  in  this  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  I  salute  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  manager  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  much  merit  in  many 
of  the  programs  in  this  bill,  and  I  sup- 
port many  of  them.  However,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  last  year's  au- 
thorization for  this  same  program  to- 
taled only  $1.75  billion.  The  fiscal  1968 
budget  as  submitted  to  the  Congress 
asked  that  that  amount  be  increased  this 
year  by  $310  million,  or  an  increase  of  17 
percent,  bringing  the  total  to  $2,060 
billion. 

The  Senate  committee  has  added  an- 
other $198  million  on  top  of  the  previous 
17  percent  increase.  This  bill's  author- 
ization is  about  10  percent  more  than 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  more  than  they  can  effi- 
ciently use. 

At  some  point  the  Senate  is  going  to 
have  to  stop  this  continuous  escalation 
of  increased  expenditures. 

Even  though  I  support  individual  pro- 
grams in  the  bill  but  as  one  who  feels 


we  have  reached  that  point,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill,  just  as  I  voted  against 
other  proposals  planning  to  increase  ex- 
penditures far  beyond  last  year's  and 
also  far  beyond  what  the  administration 
Itself  requested. 

Certainly  this  Congress  cannot,  with 
all  good  intention,  vote  for  these  in- 
creases on  individual  programs  and 
then,  aft€r  all  appropriation  bills  have 
been  passed,  expect  to  soothe  their  con- 
sciences by  passing  resolutions  and  pass- 
ing the  buck  to  the  President  by  de- 
manding he  cut  $5  bilUon  from  the 
budget  expenditures.  We  should  have  the 
courage  to  vote  against  such  expendi- 
tures or  be  willing  to  accept  our  own 
responsibility. 

Senate  approval  of  this  bill  adds  over 
$500  million  to  last  year's  expenditures 
and  around  $200  million  above  budget 
requests. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  us  now  is  the  product  of 
exhaustive  study  and  careful  thought. 
Under  the  sure  leadership  of  its  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  undertook  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  war  on  poverty  to  see  how 
the  present  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
is  working  and  what  legislative  changes 
should  be  made.  I  think  the  subcommit- 
tee is  to  be  especially  commended  for 
taking  its  hearings  beyond  the  District 
of  Columbia  into  nine  States  to  gather 
the  thoughts,  criticisms,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  people.  I  think  S.  2388 
reflects  the  sort  of  responsiveness,  crea- 
tiveness.  and  flexibility  that  good  gov- 
ernment demands  and  that  the  people  of 
this  couiitrj-  hope  for. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  subcommittee's 
extensive  study  is  that  the  incidence  of 
poverty  is  still  very  much — indeed,  too 
much — a  part  of  the  American  picture. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  re- 
leased information  revealing  that  "the 
number  of  U.S.  residents  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level  decrea.sed  from 
39  million  to  30  million  between  1959  and 
1966."  These  figures  indicate  two  things: 
First,  we  are  making  progress  toward  our 
goal  of  eliminating  poverty  in  America, 
but,  second,  poverty  continues  to  be 
a  most  serious  national  problem  deserv- 
ing high-priority  attention.  Even  accept- 
ing the  rather  low  poverty  levels  applied 
by  the  Census  Bureau  to  their  sample 
survey,  something  over  15  percent  of  our 
nearly  200  million  citizens  remain  in  the 
shadows  of  American  abundance.  Clearly 
there  is  much  work  to  do,  and  recent 
history  reveals  the  cost  of  neglect. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  pres- 
ently under  consideration  represent  a 
significant  advance  in  the  development 
of  this  Government's  economic  oppor- 
tunity endeavor.  Through  them,  our  past 
experience  in  this  field  has  been  related 
to  our  present  needs  and  actions.  This 
bill  contemplates  both  procedural  and 
substantive  changes  wlilch  are  designed 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  original  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  generalize  about  the  thorough 

revisions  capably  undertaken  and  set 
before  us  here,  I  think  that  there  are  two 
exceptionally  fine  threads  of  improve- 


ment woven  thi-oughout  the  fabric  of 
these  amendments:  first,  there  is  a  ver>- 
appropriate  stress  on  local  initiative  and 
responsibility;  second,  there  is  estab- 
lished in  practically  everj-  phase  of  this 
program  the  means  for  continuing  eval- 
uation of  its  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  former 
improvement  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  program,  and  that  it  might  well 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  future  govern- 
mental activities.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  great  needs  with  which  govern- 
ment must  cope  is  the  need  of  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  feel  a  positive  relation- 
ship with  his  society  and  his  government. 
I  speak,  Mr.  President,  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian.  Jacksonian,  and  Lincolnian  con- 
cepts of  government  "by  the  people."  In 
an  age  of  bigness  and  complexity,  I  am 
afraid  that  too  few  are  concerned  with 
the  httle  man,  who  finds  himself  drifting 
with  no  oar  to  grasp  for  steerage.  In 
short,  the  individual  is  not  personally 
involved  and  loses  a  sense  of  control  over 
his  destiny.  We  can  and  must  begin  to 
help  him  regain  this  control  by  positively 
involving  him  and,  as  this  bill  does,  by 
placing  an  oar  in  his  hands.  I  do  not 
imply  here,  nor  does  this  bill  intend,  any 
merely  negative  tearing  down  of  big  gov- 
enmient ;  rather  I  am  calling  for  a  crea- 
tive endeavor  and  flexibility,  sucii  as  tliis 
bill  provides,  to  respond  to  the  very  real 
needs  of  the  Individuals  of  this  Nation. 

Whether  he  is  a  farmer  on  poor  land, 
a  businessman  in  Dallas,  or  a  Mexican- 
American  laborer  in  San  Antonio,  these 
economic  opportunity  amendments  place 
much  of  the  initiative  and  responsibihty 
In  local  hands.  The  focus  is  on  commu- 
nity, neighborhood,  and  individual  self- 
help.  As  the  brief  summarj'  of  S.  2388, 
prepared  for  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  stated  the  Intent  of  just 
one  phase  of  the  program: 

The  focus  of  such  programs  would  be 
upon  opportunity  and  self-help.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  Is  to  enable  low-Income  persons  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency.  In  short,  the  com- 
munity action  program  would  move  poor 
people'  through  their  own  efforts  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  (Sec.  201). 

The  committee  went  on  to  conclude 
that- 
Net  only  does  local  Initiative  need  to  be 
emphasized  but  also  to  be  built  Into  the 
processes  of  the  community  action  program. 
Therefore,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  seeks  to  balance  the  national  interest 
and  local  Initiative  by  reserving  50  percent 
of  Title  II  funds  for  locally  selected  programs 
(Sec.  220(d)). 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  total  sympathy 
with  this  intent,  and  I  commend  and  sup- 
port the  subcommittee's  perceptiveness 
and  their  re.-^ponsiveness  to  this  need. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  has  been  controver- 
sial and  has  stirred  new  thinking  and 
creative  ideas.  I  think  these  amendments 
are  a  worthy  product  of  that  contro- 
versy. If  our  skirmish  with  poverty  has 
had  "failings,  they  have  been  largely  fail- 
ings of  commitment.  It  seems  undeniable 
that  this  Nation  has  not  yet  committed 
sufficient  resources  nor  developed  all  the 
programs  needed  to  eliminate  poverty. 
The  subcommittee  has  made  one  worthy 
response  to  this  need  by  proposing  the 
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adoption  of  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act 

Mr.  President.  I  endorse  the  general 
spirit  and  direction  of  the  1967  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  and  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  and  I  will 
speak  to  some  of  the  specific  provisions 
later. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  rise  to  state  my  sup- 
port for  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  now  approaching  the 
vote  on  final  passage. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  we  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was.  by  and  large,  a  good 
bill,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  mate- 
rially strengthened  by  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Although  I  still  have  reser- 
vations in  certain  areas,  the  overall 
package  to  amend  the  poverty  program  is 
one  which  I  can  fully  support. 

Many  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  our  commitment  to  fight 
poverty.  However.  I  am  convinced  that 
my  amendment  calling  for  a  truly  rep- 
resentative, unbiased,  and  objective  in- 
vestigation for  all  the  poverty  programs 
on  a  national  basis  by  the  Comptroller 
General  is  the  most  important  change 
we  have  made  in  this  bill  in  terms  of 
securing  the  long-range  success  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation will  provide  a  real  basis  for 
the  sound  evaluation  of  all  these  pro- 
grams by  the  91st  Congress. 

I  have  certain  feelings  of  regret  and 
disappointment,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the 
Prouty-Scott  substitute  for  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act.  However,  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  my  colleagues  who 
supported  our  proposal  for  amending 
title  II  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  especially 
gratified  by  the  substantial  support 
which  this  amendment  received  from  my 
fellow  Republicans. 

It  is  clear  that  the  closeness  of  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  is  indicative  of 
the  soundness  of  our  approach,  particu- 
larly when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  administration's  strong  opposition  to 
the  Emergency  Einaployment  Act  in  any 
form. 

If  theie  is  one  significant  fact  which 
emerges  from  the  debate  of  the  last  few- 
days  concerning  enactment  of  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  that,  by  our  actions  yesterday,  we  have 
merely  postponed  the  time  when  pro- 
grams such  as  these  must  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  in  an  affirmative  manner. 
When  that  time  arrives,  and  it  must  not 
be  too  far  away,  it  is  essential  that  we 
act  constructively  to  insure  that  these 
programs  train  our  poverty -afflicted  citi- 
zens for  meaningful  and  productive  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
where  there  are  actual  employment 
openings  and  opportunities. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  favor  make 
work  employment  only  to  the  extent 
that  this  type  of  program  is  necessary  to 
provide  employment  for  our  disadvan- 
taged poor  who  nave  reached  a  point  in 
life  where  further  education  and  training 
programs  are  Incapable  of  permitting 
them  to  qualify  for  positions  needed  in 
private  enterprlae. 
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Finally,  Mr,  President.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  distingxiished  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Permsylvania,  for  his  willingness  to 
consider  my  amendment  on  its  merits 
and  for  his  subsequent  support.  In  addi- 
tion I  want  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  long  hours  of  hard 
work  put  in  on  this  bill  by  both  my  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  colleagues  on 
the  full  committee. 

Finally  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Bill  Smith  and 
Howard  Hallman,  of  the  majority  staff, 
and  Robert  Patricelli  and  Peter  Benedict, 
of  the  minority  staff,  for  their  hard  work 
on  this  bill.  I  also  appreciated  the  able 
assistance  of  Richard  Murphy,  from  the 
staff  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  and  Eugene 
Jenkins.  Arthur  Dufresne,  Mary  Hoag. 
Paul  Molloy.  Betty  Collins,  Margaret 
Blackstone,  and  Suzan  O'Neil  from  my 
own  staff. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  my 
colleagues  who  supported  my  emergency 
employment  amendment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  15  seconds  of  my  time  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
kind  words,  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cooperation  we  achieved  to- 
gether in  oiu-  unsuccessful  but  nonethe- 
less significant  efforts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  Senate's  continu- 
ing discussion  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967. 1  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  excellent  report 
which  appeared  in  the  Nashville  News 
on  August  11,  1967.  on  the  success  of  an 
Operation  Headstart  program  in  Nash- 
ville. Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Headstart    Soccess  Opens    New    World    to 
Youngsters 
A  whole  new  world— bright  with  challenge 
and  promising  better  health  and  education — 
opened  this  Summer  for  some  142  pre-school 
children,  mostly  from  lower  Inoome  families. 
And   closed  Friday   with  the  promise  ful- 
filled. 

Operation  Headstart.  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  pro- 
vided for  the  underprlvlUged  Just  what  the 
name  predicted,  a  Jump  Into  the  school  world 
and  a  better  chance  to  avoid  dropout  status 
and  the  entrapment  of  minimum  reward  for 
unskilled  adult  labor  later. 

Nashville's  Headstart  program  for  124  of 
those  children  came  off  as  a  striking  example 
of  the  willingness  of  white  and  Negro  races 
to  face  a  20th  century  challenge  with  respect 
for  others. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  Headstart,  with 
its  special  trip  to  Hope  and  a  picnic  at  the 
fair  ground,  was  in  startling  contrast  to  vio- 
lent events  elsewhere  In  nation  undergoing 
integration. 

Teachers  and  ofBclals  are  all  in  agreement. 
Headstart  worked,  and  proved  Itself  of  value. 
Youngsters  were  divided.  There  were  about 
10  more  white  children  than  Negroes  In  the 
124  attending  Headstart  classes  at  Nashville's 
elementary  building  during  the  eight  weeks. 
Absenteeism  was  rare.  Parents  often  came 
with  their  children  Just  to  observe,  and  went 
away,  pleased  according  to  Mrs.  Hermaxi 
Stavely,  county  director  for  Headstart.  She 
directed  the  Nashville  and  Dlerka  schools. 
Teachers  and  aides  were  both  white  and 


Negro.  There  were  seven  teachers  and  seven 
aides.  Including  two  Negro  teachers,  four 
Negro    aides    and    one   Negro   social    worker. 

Little  was  overlooked  In  the  program  for 
the  5  and  6-year  oldsters  who  will  enter 
their  first  classroom  this  Fall.  It  all  began 
with  health. 

Mrs.  Stavely  said  that  every  child  was 
given  a  thorough  examination  That  included 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  teeth  and  heart.  A  tubercu- 
lar test  showed  four  positive  and  they  re- 
ceived second  x-rays.  The  child  needing  den- 
tal care  was  given  up  to  $40  from  federal 
funds  for  that  work.  Federal  funds  paid  the 
doctors  who  gave  physical  examinations. 

New  state  laws  requiring  five  inoculations 
prior  to  school  days  were  followed.  The 
county  health  nurse  gave  most  children  their 
required  five  shots. 

Food  was  provided.  Children  received  a 
mld-morning  snack.  Usually  this  was  fruit, 
crackers  or  cookies  and  milk.  "Some  of  the 
children  rode  the  bus  without  any  break- 
fast." the  teachers  learned.  The  US  provided 
40c  per  day  for  the  fo.od.  and  the  noon  meal 
was  served  without  charge. 

Primarily  the  children  were  introduced  to 
the  world  of  knowledge. 

The  kindergarten  program  provided  educa- 
tional materials  such  as  blocks,  flash  cards, 
picture  number  information,  art  work,  and 
even  music  A  rhythm  band  was  formed  and 
homemade  instruments  put  to  play. 

"A  big  change  was  noticed  in  the  children 
after  the  first  week,"  one  classroom  teacher 
said. 

The  objectives  of  classroom  work  were 
varied.   One   teacher  listed  these: 

1.  To  help  children  adjust  socially  and 
physically; 

2.  To  give  them  an  insight  to  education 
via  instruction: 

3.  To  teach  the  child  discipline; 

4.  To  Improve  eating  habits  and  food  se- 
lection. 

Teachers  were  unanimous  in  giving  a  high 
rating  to  Headstart  here. 

Here  is  what  one  teacher  from  the  Toilette 
faculty  had  to  sav  "The  children  seemed  to 
adju-st^ll  right  They  liked  the  play  period, 
they  liked  art  work." 

She  recalled  that  early  in  the  schooling  one 
little  girl  cried  to  return  home  with  her 
mother  No  more.  She  conquered  her  fears 
and  had  no  problems. 

Headstart.  she  said,  was  quite  a  help  to 
children.  "They  adjusted  to  other  people,  and 
I  enjoyed  working  In  the  Integrated  situa- 
tion. I  certainly  hope  Headstart  is  con- 
tinued." 

Mineral  Springs  furnished  a  teacher  for 
the  faculty.  She  too  praised  the  program. 

She  had  18  in  her  Headstart  class  and  her 
estimate  of  the  program: 

Attendance  was  good,  most  of  the  chil- 
dren didn't  miss  a  day; 

There  was  Improvement  from  every  child; 
Visitors  were  amazed  at  the  Improved  abil- 
ity of  children  to  communicate; 

Food?  One  little  girl  had  never  seen  celery. 
This  teacher  compared  a  pupil  with  an 
older  brother  who  Is  a  likely  drop-out.  The 
boy  knew  little  about  school  but  a  lot  about 
profanity.  That  changed,  and  he  Isn't  the 
potential  drop-out  his  brother  is. 

"The  youngest  boy  is  starting  almost  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  children,  and 
this  Is  good.  Otherwise  he  would  be  held  back 
and  this  would  be  expensive  to  taxpayers  as 
well  as  lead  to  a  social  problem,"  she  com- 
mented. 

At  their  Innocent  ages,  they  knew  no  color 
lines. 

"There  Just  was  no  color  difference,"  one 
white  teacher  noted.  "They  are  Just  children. 
If  they  find  another  boy  who  wants  to  play 
cowboy,  he  doesn't  care  If  he's  polka  dot. 
They  are  too  busy  to  be  conscious  of  racial 
differences." 

Teacher  rapport  waa  the  same.  "There  was 
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no  difference   in   teacher-pupil  relationship 
because  of  race." 

One  teacher  pointed  out  that  "the  white 
students  had  a  great  need  too." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  very 
good  reasons.  I  cannot  support  S.  2388, 
the  proposed  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967.  I  only  wish  I  could 
do  otherwise — and  do  so  with  the  con- 
viction that  I  would  be  helping  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  many  Americans 
who  do  need  help  to  break  through  the 
barrier  of  poverty. 

I  realize,  as  presumably  does  each  Sen- 
ator who  will  cast  a  similar  ballot,  that 
a  vote  against  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill  will  in  some  instances  be  interpreted 
as  a  vote  for  poverty.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  conclusion  many  supporters  of 
the  measure  hope  Americans  will  draw. 
Nothing  would  please  them  more  than 
to  tar-and-feather  us  with  the  stigma 
that  we  are  unsympathetic  with  the 
plight  of  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, or  that  we  are  indifferent  to  the 
Nation's  needs.  Very  well.  But  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  truth.  Almost  to  a  man, 
we  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to 
support,  everj'  realistic  antipoverty 
measure,  whether  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, health,  or  welfare.  But  this  bill. 
S.  2388.  is  not  realistic — and  primarily 
because  it  is  based  on  a  false  as.^umption, 
namely  that  our  problems  are  wholly  eco- 
nomic. They  are  not.  But  even  if  they 
were,  even  if  the  Government  now  had 
the  money  to  fight  costly  wars  on  two 
fronts,  eveii  if  public  spending  were  su- 
perior to  private  investment  in  solving 
these  problems — even  if  you  assume  all 
these  things,  what  reason  is  there  for  be- 
lieving that  we  can  buy  our  way  out  of 
poverty.  Certainly,  the  present  poverty 
program  does  not  warrant  such  confi- 
dence, such  hope.  At  best,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Headstart.  it  has  achieved  only 
mediocre  success.  And  even  that  lias  been 
expensively  purchased. 

Therefore,  what  we  object  to  in  the 
antipoverty  program  is  not  its  aim,  which 
we  also  share,  but  its  excesses,  its  fail- 
ures, its  unfulfilled  dreams — and  the 
frustrations  they  in  turn  produce.  Spe- 
cifically, what  I  object  to  in  the  program 
are  its  high  administrative  costs;  its  pay- 
ing for  programs  that  encourage  one 
group  of  Americans  to  hate  other  Ameri- 
cans; its  reliance  on  measures  that  are 
throwbacks  to  a  depression  era ;  its  prac- 
tice of  ignoring  and  bypassing  State  and 
locally  elected  officials:  and  its  almost 
total  exclusion  of  the  resources  that  pri- 
vate industi-y  could  bring  to  bear. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  many  of  the  new  poverty  programs 
cannot  be  funded  through  and  adminis- 
tered by  existing  Federal  agencies.  Why 
must  we  forever  establish  new  bureaus, 
new  sections,  to  deal  with  problems  and 
programs  that  clearly  are  within  the 
province  of  a  functioning  agency,  wheth- 
er it  is  HEW  or  HUD  or  whichever?  The 
practice  produces  great  duplication  and 
waste. 

Another  concern,  of  course,  is  whether 
we — whether  taxpayers — can  afford  so 
expensive  a  program,  at  least  now  when 
our  spending  for  national  defense  is  at 
such  a  high  level.  State  and  local  taxes 
have  been  increased  throughout  the  Na- 


tion, social  security  taxes  soon  will  be 
raised,  the  administration  is  urging  a  10- 
percent  surtax — where  will  it  end?  How 
much  of  a  burden  must  the  average  tax- 
payer be  asked  to  shoulder?  How  much 
can  he  shoulder?  The  only  thing  we  can 
accomplish  by  this  foolishness  is  not  to 
raise  the  poor  out  of  the  depths  of  pov- 
erty, but  rather  to  tax  countless  more 
Americans,  those  who  work  and  pay  a 
large  share  of  the  costs  of  government, 
into  that  position.  We  must  find  the 
moral  courage  to  admit  that  wc  cannot 
afford  to  do  everything  at  once,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  might  think  it  needs 
doing.  We  cannot  purchase  instant  af- 
fluence. 

We  must  find  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  Mr.  President.  But  this 
bill  is  not  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  when  the  poverty  program  in 
America  is  coming  under  attack  from 
all  sides  for  its  failures  in  some  in- 
stances and  its  ccst  in  all  instances,  a 
very  timely  study  has  been  reported  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  pockets 
of  poverty,  where  people  remain  des- 
perate and  starving.  As  noted  in  this 
article  of  October  3.  "The  problem  is 
how  to  break  the  cycle  of  deprivation." 
And  only  slowly  is  this  cycle  being 
broken,  through  education  and  training 
for  the  children,  through  decent  living 
conditions  provided  for  the  families. 

This  very  thorough  study  goes  from 
the  "dogpatch"  areas  of  south  and  west 
to  "Uptown"  Chicago  where  thousands 
of  poor  Southern  whites  have  been  stale- 
mated in  their  search  for  self-better- 
ment in  the  more  prosperous  north. 
Ever>-where  are  found  those  character- 
istics which  make  poverty  self-perpetu- 
ating— poor  education,  poor  health,  and, 
an  important  quality  which  the  article 
points  out.  "almost  uniformly,  they  lack 
political  muscle."  Time  and  again, 
throughout  this  article,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  local  officials  do  not  help  and  do 
not  care  to  help  in  the  solving  of  local 
poverty  problems.  It  is  such  an  attitude 
that  the  poverty  workers  must  fight  in 
localities  throughout  America,  and  it  is 
such  an  attitude  that  we  in  Washington 
who  care  must  fight  if  headway  is  to  be 
made. 

Standing  out  in  my  reading  of  the 
article,  "Living  in  Poverty,"  was  a  short 
review  of  the  situation  in  Starr  and 
Hidalgo  Counties  in  Texas: 

Poverty  workers  are  desperate.  "Officials 
don't  believe  it,"  says  one  volunteer.  "They 
say  we're  only  pointing  out  the  exceptional 
cases.  But  people  are  literally  starving  to 
death  here." 

And  bear  in  mind  that  these  very  peo- 
ple are  presently  faced  with  the  new  dif- 
ficulties of  Hurricane  Beulah  and  her 
aftermath — are  homeless,  helpless,  and 
without  jobs,  for  the  crops  which  most 
of  them  pick  for  a  Uving  are  wiped  out. 

Mentioned  are  the  efforts  of  a  great 
man.  Mayor  Leo  J.  Leo  of  La  Joya.  Tex., 
whom  I  know  well,  to  find  a  program 
which  would  assist  these  people.  I  insist, 
as  he  does,  that  something  must  be  done 
here,  for  in  Texas,  where  more  people 
live  below  the  poverty  level  than  in  any 
other  State,  where  child  welfare  pay- 
ments are  the  lowest  in  the  Nation,  there 


io  not  yet  even  a  State  minimum  wage 
law.  The  situation  is  urgent. 

I  commend  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
the  concern  showTi  in  this  article,  and  by 
this  excellent  reporting  of  a  condition 
which  America  cannot  ignore.  Perhaps 
these  reports  should  read,  "Thousands  of 
people  lost  today  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty— lost  to  starvation,  to  lack  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  to  unsanitarj'  conditions, 
to  unheated  tenements,  to  poor  skills  and 
low  pay,"  Perhaps  then  our  consciences 
would  demand  that  these  lives  and  these 
people  be  saved. 

Today  we  in  the  Senate  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  our  interest  and  con- 
cern, in  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967.  S.  2388. 
In  our  Nation  something  must  be  done 
about  poverty,  and  we  must  remain  alert 
to  the  necessity  of  congressional  action 
and  interest,  without  which  the  greatest 
war  of  our  times  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  October 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "Living  in  Poverty: 
How  Some  People  Exist  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Economic  Ladder.''  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  3,  1967 1 
LrviNG    IN    Poverty  :    How   Some   Americans 
Scrape   bt   at   Bottom   of  Economic  Lad- 
der— Soctthern   Whites   in   Chicago.   Ari- 
zona   Indians.    Eskimos    Share    Common 
Problems — Just  a  Dead  Man  Walking 
The  five  of  Mrs.  Llllle  Harrisons  14  chil- 
dren who  still  live  at  home.  In  rural  Madi- 
son  County,   Miss.,   have   never  talked   on   a 
telephone,  been  to  a  movie  or  ridden  a  bicy- 
cle  The  Negro  family  gets  »66  worth  of  food 
stamps  a  month,  enough  for   two  meals  a 
day. 

John  Seczlzlnskl,  76,  gets  old  age  assist- 
ance of  $104  a  month.  It  buys  a  plate  of  stew 
each  day  and  covers  the  rent  on  his  12-foot- 
by-7-foot  room  in  a  north  Philadelphia  flop- 
house. But,  clad  Ln  a  sweat-stained  under- 
shirt and  rumpled  trousers,  he  looks  up 
bleakly  and  says,  ""The  living  isn't  so  good. 
Sometimes  I  Just  sit  down  and  cry." 

Twlnsburg  Heights.  Ohio.  Isn't  far  from 
a  number  of  affluent  suburbs,  and  a  tall 
water  storage  tower  belonging  to  Chrysler 
Corp.  looms  within  view.  But  this  enclave 
of  Negroes  outside  Cleveland  has  neither  wa- 
ter nor  sewage  facilities,  and  the  residents 
make  do  with  wells  and  outhouses. 

In  a  migrant  labor  camp  outside  Stock- 
ton. Calif..  William  Burns  stretches  out  on 
a  thin,  soiled  pallet  In  the  single  males'  bar- 
racks. Food  and  lodgings  cost  $1.75  a  day, 
and  contractors  charge  $1  or  $2  a  day  for 
the  privilege  of  working.  Even  In  the  best  of 
times,  when  the  tomato  crop  comes  in,  Mr. 
Burns  seldom  makes  much  more  than  ex- 
penses. 

hidden  poverty 

That  some  Americans  live  in  poverty  has 
been  public  knowledge  for  some  time,  of 
course,  and  lately  more  than  ever  Bloody 
riots  have  pinpointed  deprivations  In  the  big 
city  ghettos,  and  a  Senate  subcommittee  re- 
cently heard  testimony  that  displaced  share- 
croppers in  Mississippi  were  starving.  But 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporters  around  the 
country  find  that  there  stlU  exist  pockets  of 
poverty  scarcely  noticed  by  society,  let  alone 
attacked,  although  the  "war"  on  poverty 
officially  is  three  years  old  For  some  families 
in  these  localities,  the  $3,000  annual  Income 
generally  recognized  as  reaching  the  poverty 
barrier  would  be  a  fortune. 
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Between  Independence  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  instance,  Is  a  dreary  ••DogpatcH" 
city  of  wooden  shacks  that  la  disowned  by 
both  municipalities;  most  residents  are  un- 
employe'l.  On  a  Passamaquoddy  Indian  res- 
ervation m  Washington  County.  Maine,  un- 
employment Is  97":-.  Up  to  13  persons  sleep 
in  one  room  at  the  Gallardo  labor  camp  in 
Stanislaus  County,  Calif.  Among  the  poorly 
housed  Eskimos  In  the  hinterlands  of  south- 
west Alaska,  the  average  life  span  Is  34.3 
years. 

The  catalogue  of  dlfflcultles  among  the 
people  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  economic 
heap — poor  nutrition  and  housing.  Inade- 
quate medical  and  dental  care,  menial  jobs 
or  none,  and  a  prevailing  lack  of  hope — tends 
to  be  perpetuated  when  their  children  don't 
finish  school,  as  is  often  the  case.  Although 
antipoverty  programs  are  making  Inroads  In 
some  areas,  some  of  the  very  pori  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  social  programs,  too  suspicious 
or  proud  to  ask  for  help.  Ignorant  of  their 
rights  or  simply  apathetic.  Almoet  uniform- 
ly, they  lack  political  muscle. 

DISBELIEVTNG     OFTIClALS 

All  the  problems  are  on  view  among  the 
Me.ilcan-Amerlcan  farm  workers  In  Starr  and 
Hidalgo  Counties,  Texas,  In  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  ajid  local  poverty  workers  are  desper- 
ate. "Officials  don't  believe  it,"  says  one  vol- 
unteer. "They  say  we're  only  pointing  out 
the  exceptional  cases.  But  people  are  literally 
starving  to  death  here." 

A  survey  by  the  Starr  County  antipoverty 
program  of  several  impoverished  communi- 
ties showed  7r-  of  3.339  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  About  1,000 
of  those  f.unUles  had  Incomes  below  $1,000. 
Only  4%  of  children  14  and  15  years  old  still 
were  In  school,  and  90"  of  the  men  over  14 
were  unemployed. 

The  problem  Is  how  to  break  the  cycle  of 
deprivation.  In  the  one-room  shack  of  Carlos 
Ramirez.  In  La  Joya,  In  Hidalgo  County,  three 
generations  of  poverty  are  represented.  Mr. 
Ramirez,  70.  became  a  widower  two  years  ago. 
The  chief  income  for  himself,  four  of  his 
children  who  usually  are  at  home  and  a  six- 
year-old  granddaughter.  Is  $94  a  month  in 
state  welfare.  Lately  this  has  been  supple- 
mented by  $50  a  month  sent  from  an  Idaho 
Job  Corps  camp  by  Carlos  Jr..  19. 

Carlofl  Jr.  left  school  after  the  third  grade. 
JuUa  Anne,  26.  has  a  fifth  grand  education. 
Last  summer  she  worked  hoeing  cabbage  on  a 
truck  farm  Otella,  22,  who  was  burned  badly 
In  a  kerosene  fire  several  years  ago,  still  Uvea 
In  the  12-foot-by-20-foot  shack.  Juan,  16,  has 
a  fourth  grade  education.  Dominga.  the 
granddaughter,  was  left  at  the  shack  by  her 
parents  five  years  ago  and  never  retrieved. 

DrFFTRINT    BtTT    THE    SAME 

Equally  resistant,  although  1,200  miles  dis- 
tant, are  the  problems  of  a  poverty  pocket  .n 
metropolitan  Chicago.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  migration  of  Southern  Negroes  to 
Northern  Cities,  but  little  of  migration  north 
by  Southern  whites.  "Uptown."  a  120-square- 
block  section  five  miles  north  of  downtown 
Chicago,  contains  about  33,000  poor  whites 
from  the  rural  South. 

They  came  from  economically  depressed 
areais  to  make  a  new  start.  But  Uptown,  the 
port  of  entry,  tends  to  become  the  last  stop. 
•'You  never  have  enough  to  get  ahead."  says 
one  resident.  "It  taJcee  all  your  Income  Just  to 
live."  An  Office  of  Economic  Opp)ortunity 
study  showed  that  51%  of  heads  of  hotise- 
holds  either  were  unemployed  or  had  Jobs 
that  paid  lees  than  $3,000  a  year. 

The  men  get  day  labor  or  other  short-Uved 
Jobs,  and  the  families  live  In  tiny  furnished 
apartments,  with  the  rent  paid  weekly.  A  14- 
year-old  from  Tennessee  says  his  father  made 
$35  In  the  first  week  in  Uptown:  $20  went 
for  rent,  leaving  only  $15  to  cover  other  ex- 
penses for  their  family  of  eight. 

The  newcomers  can't  adjust  to  big  city  life, 
social  workers  say.  Some  aren't  sufflclently 
literate  to  fill  out  an  employment  application. 


Others  are  frightened  of  such  big  city  ap- 
purtenances as  bvLses.  An  Uptown  resident  oX 
10  years  standing,  one  poverty  worker  says, 
is  still  likely  to  list  his  residence  as  "Pike 
County,  Ky." 

Services  to  help  them  are  meager.  "South- 
ern whites  have  no  Martin  Luther  King  or 
Stokely  Carmlchael,"  notes  Tom  Nolan  of  the 
Catholic  Poverty  Committee.  Another  social 
worker  says:  "They  get  the  crumbs  of  the  re- 
lief pie."  Welfare  officials  also  say  the  South- 
ern whites  often  are  too  proud  to  ask  for  help. 
Typically,  a  Tennessee  mother  who  finally  did 
go  on  relief  complains:  "They  question  you  to 
death." 

Amidst  such  difficulties,  why  do  they  come 
north?  A  poverty  official  who  has  visited  east- 
ern Kentucky,  a  prime  source  of  Uptown  im- 
migrants, says.  "Sure,  slums  in  Chicago  are 
bad,  dirty  and  depressing.  But  a  kid  can  bust 
out  If  he's  sharp  and  lucky.  Down  there  it's 
utterly  hopeless.  People  live  In  shacks  and  sit 
around  with  blank  looks  on  their  faces." 

But  life  in  Uptown  is  poorly  geared  to 
"busting  out."  Changes  of  residence  are  so 
frequent,  school  officials  say.  that  one  grade 
school  reports  annual  student  turnover  of 
150%.  One  girl  had  moved  23  times  before 
her  13th  birthday.  And  education  officials 
say  parents  are  prone  to  take  their  children 
out  of  school  frequently  for  visits  to  relatives 
or  to  help  around  the  household  for  a  few 
weeks. 

HARD-CORE    APPALACHIA 

The  poverty  worker's  assessment  of  Appa- 
lachia  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
Mark  B.  Smith  family  In  Cremona.  Ky.  "I'm 
Just  a  dead  man  walkin',"  says  Mr.  Smith. 
Once  a  coal  miner  and  construction  worker, 
he  hasn't  been  able  to  work  since  1965. 

Mr.  Smith's  disabilities,  ranging  from  back 
Injuries  to  a  nervous  condition,  don't  qualify 
him  for  public  assistance.  He,  his  wife  Clara, 
and  their  six  shoeless  children  subsist  on  a 
Salvation  Army  stipend  which  allows  pur- 
chase of  food  stamps  worth  $82  each  month. 
The  Smiths  had  a  four-room  shack,  but  It 
burned  down  during  the  summer,  and  they 
now  live  with  his  mother.  His  children,  aged 
16  months  to  17  years,  use  pebbles  and  twigs 
as  makeshift  toys  while  Mr.  Smith,  thin  and 
unshaven,  says.  "About  the  future?  I  Just 
couldn't  tell  you.  If  something  doesn't  turn 
up  soon,  it's  a  hopeless  case." 

Poverty  workers  In  the  area  are  stymied. 
Antipoverty  programs,  they  say,  don't  get  the 
needed  cooperation  from  local  officials  or  the 
poor.  Edwin  J.  Safford.  director  of  an  OEO 
community  action  program,  bemoans  what 
he  considers  meager  antipoverty  resources 
and  says,  "There's  no  answer  for  this  area 
until  new  industry  moves  in."  But.  he  adds, 
there  Is  little  to  attract  Industrial  invest- 
ment. 

Other  poverty  workers  assail  what  they 
consider  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Indigents.  "How  do  you  compete  with 
riots  in  the  cities?"  asks  an  OEO  volunteer. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  unemployed  men  at 
the  abandoned  mine  workers'  union  meet- 
ing hall  in  Hazard,  Ky..  a  wife  rose,  and 
shaking  her  fist  said,  "You  men  oughta  go 
marching  like  niggers,  and  tear  everything  to 
hell  as  you  go." 

A    POLmCAL    ORPHAN 

Another  kind  of  political  Impotence  blights 
Ufe  in  Twlnsburg  Heights.  Ohio,  a  curious 
community  of  200  Negro  families  that  has  no 
government.  Seventeen  miles  from  both 
Cleveland  and  Akron.  It  is  a  backwater  amidst 
explosive  uiban  and  suburban  growth  (there 
are  at  least  seven  such  poverty  pockets  In 
Ohio,  social  workers  say) . 

Teclinlcally.  the  Heights  Is  part  of  Twlns- 
burg Township,  but  the  1.200  Negro  residents 
say  they  have  been  excluded  from  repre- 
sentation in  local  government.  Although 
water  lines  from  both  Cleveland  and  Akron 
run  nearby,  the  Heights  has  no  water  sys- 
tem. Twlnsburg  Township  zoning  restrictions 
forbid  commercial  establishments,  residents 


say.  preventing  development  of  local  busi- 
nesses. 

"Most  people  are  apathetic  and  indiffer- 
ent," a  poverty  worker  says.  In  the  Heights, 
crtimbling  homes  occupy  tiny  plots  along 
dirt  streets  with  no  sidewalks.  Nearly  40  ■; 
of  the  adults  don't  have  an  eighth  grade 
education.  Their  children  attend  a  nearby 
suburban  school,  but  a  social  worker  says, 
"There  is  a  stigma  attached  to  the  children 
of  the  Heights  that  can't  help  but  affect 
their  school  work  and  outlook  on  life."  Other 
children  make  fun  of  the  outhouses  In  the 
Heights. 

The  mold  was  cast  in  the  1920s  when  a  real 
estate  developer  bought  farm  land,  sub- 
dlvidt?d  It  and  sold  to  Nes^oes,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  local  residents.  Politically  and  psy- 
chologically, the  Heights  has  been  an  orphan 
ever  since,  and  the  Negroes  are  convinced 
other  communities  would  like  to  ea^e  them 
out  to  make  way  for  Industry.  "It  is  a  poverty 
of  the  spirit  more  than  economic,"  a  social 
worker  thinks. 

THE    ELDERLY 

A  poverty  of  the  spirit  perhaps  even  more 
desolating  "afflicts  the  indigent  elderly,  like 
Mr.  Seczizlnski,  the  man  who  leads  a  flop- 
house existence  In  north  Philadelphia.  The 
76-year-old  Mr.  Seczizlnski.  v.-ho  came  to  this 
country  from  Poland  in  1912,  has  no  friends 
or  relatives. 

A  large  wall  clock  ticks  oppressively  In  Mr. 
Seczizlnski's  room,  and  a  single  light  bulb 
hangs  on  a  cord  from  the  celling.  The  lino- 
leum on  the  floor  is  wearing  thin,  and  the 
walls  are  stained  by  steam  from  exposed 
pipes.  The  furniture  Includes  four  straight 
chairs,  a  small  bed  and  a  sink. 

Rent  takes  $35  of  his  $104  monthly  Income. 
When  other  necessities  are  subtracted,  he  has 
about  $1  a  day  for  food.  Mr.  Seczizlnski  oc- 
cupies his  time  wandering  about  the  Market 
Street  area  or  listening  to  his  small  transistor 
radio. 

Mrs.  Effie  Stokes,  a  71-year-old  Negro  wi- 
dow who  lives  about  10  blocks  from  Mr. 
Seczizlnski.  has  the  same  Income  but  re- 
mains resolutely  cheerful  and  active.  She 
budgets  carefully,  but  coal  bills  in  winter 
throw  her  finances  out  of  kilter.  When  the 
money  runs  out,  she  sifts  the  ashes  for  un- 
burned  lumps.  "You  have  to  know  bow  to 
make  things  last,"  she  says. 

POOR     MEDICAL     CARE 

Mrs.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Seczizlnski  share  with 
many  of  the  poor  an  aversion  to  doctors  and 
dentists,  often  found  even  when  they  are 
eligible  for  Medicare  or  other  help.  "I  don't 
go  to  see  no  doctor,"  he  says,  although  he 
speaks  of  rheumatism  In  his  legs.  Mrs.  Stokes 
says,  "I  can't  recall  the  last  time  I've  been 
to  a  doctor."  Nor  does  she  have  a  dentist. 
When  her  teeth  hurt.  "I  rub  salt  on  them 
and  swab  them  with  alcohol.  This  helps  for 
a  while." 

Welfare  officials  can't  explain  this  attitude. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Assistance  says  It  will  pay  medical 
bills  for  such  persons  over  65  years  of  age 
If  the  treatment  Is  essential.  But  many  doc- 
tors won't  accept  the  Board's  $4  payment 
for  an  office  call.  And  nursing  homes  are 
reluctant  to  take  elderly  indigents,  for  whom 
the  Board  will  pay  only  $225  a  month. 

Other  poverty  pocket  families  are  equally 
lacking  In  medical  and  dental  care.  In  the 
Mexican-American  town  of  Lariat,  Colo.. 
Richard  Naranjo,  13,  concedes  that  he  never 
has  brushed  his  teeth.  Dr.  William  Bradley, 
a  physician  who  has  opened  a  clinic  to  help 
Lariat's  adobe  dwellers,  talks  sadly  of  un- 
treated cases  of  hepatitis,  dysentery,  enceph- 
alitis and  syphilis.  "What  can  you  do  when 
the  ambulance  to  Denver  costs  $125?"  he 
asks.  "The  medical  profession  is  defeated  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  we  can  do." 

TB    AMONG    THE    ESKIMOS 

In  the  impoverished  Hinsdale  County  area 
Of  southern  Colorado,  there  Is  no  hospital. 
The  Dogpatch   area   between  Independence 
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and  Kansas  City  doesn't  get  public  health 
services  from  either  city.  Emll  Notti.  an  Es- 
kimo leader,  says  80%  of  Eskimo  children 
in  remote  sections  of  Alaska  have  active  tu- 
berculosis, but  few  get  treatment. 

In  some  poverty  pockets,  health  is  being 
improved.  The  2.8  million-acre  reservation  of 
the  Papago  Indians.  In  the  mesqulte  and  cac- 
tus-studded Sonoran  desert  of  Arizona,  got  a 
50-bed  hospital  In  1961.  erected  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Now  80';  of  the  reser- 
vation's babies  are  born  in  the  hospital,  and 
Infant  mortality,  which  was  60  per  1.000  live 
births  In  1955.  has  declined  to  about  40  per 
1,000  (the  national  average  is  about  25  per 
1,000). 

The  USPHS  says  also  that  half  the  Indians 
now  have  adequate  water  and  waste  disposal 
facilities,  compared  with  10"^  in  1955.  But  the 
life  span  of  the  Papago  still  is  in  the  low  40s, 
at  least  20  years  less  than  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population. 

The  panoply  of  Federal  OEO  programs, 
augmented  by  local  welfare  efforts  and  Initia- 
tives by  some  religious  groups,  is  showing 
tentative  results  in  some  poverty  pockets.  In 
Twlnsbvirg  Heights.  30  Negro  children  are  in 
a  preschool  Head  Start  program,  and  23 
teen-agers  are  in  Upward  Bound  classes  at 
nearby  colleges,  hopefully  In  preparation  for 
higher  education. 

FORMER    NUNS    HELP 

The  OEO  has  brought  preschool,  parent- 
child  and  remedial  reading  programs  to  the 
Papago  Indians,  along  with  instruction  In 
legal  aid.  community  development  and  youth 
opportunity.  In  Chicago's  Uptown,  former 
Catholic  nuns  who  left  the  Glenmary  order 
and  formed  their  own  group  are  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  Southern  whit«  migrants. 

But  social  workers  complain  elsewhere  of 
a  lack  of  funds,  of  disinterest  among  local 
governments  and  of  an  inability  to  overcome 
deep-seated  problems.  Peter  Louwerys,  direc- 
tor of  the  Farm  Workers  Opportunity  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, says  antipoverty  programs  haven't 
measurably  bettered  living  standards  of  agri- 
cultural workers  in  California. 

In  Detroit,  welfare  officials  note  that  a 
year's  residency  Is  necessary  to  become  eligi- 
ble for  relief,  and  then  a  migrant  has  to  pro- 
duce birth  certificates  for  each  member  of  his 
family.  Employers  often  demand  birth  cer- 
tificates, too.  In  the  case  of  immigrating  Ne- 
groes, this  means  a  request  to  a  Southern 
county  courthouse.  "They're  not  too  anxious 
to  help  us."  one  welfare  official  says. 

In  the  village  of  Abram.  in  Hidalgo  County. 
Texas,  the  Vega  family  lives  on  about  $800  a 
year,  the  amount  daughter  Adela.  37,  makes 
on  citrus  and  vegetable  farms.  Juanlta.  22, 
is  a  polio  victim.  Their  56-year-oId  mother 
Is  a  widow.  Leo  J.  Leo,  mayor  of  nearby  La 
Joya  and  a  sort  of  unofficial  one-man  war 
on  poverty,  can't  find  a  single  public  assist- 
ance program  for  which  the  family  qualifies. 

"If  ever  there  was  poverty,  these  people 
have  It,"  he  says  heatedly.  "My  God,  some- 
thing should  be  done." 

DO  THINGS   COST   MORE? 

Among  the  poor,  a  common  complaint  Is 
economic  exploitation.  Mrs.  G.,  a  Negro 
mother  who  lives  In  the  Detroit  ghetto,  claims 
the  local  supermarket  raised  prices  sharply 
after  this  summer's  riots  i  although  the  city 
passed,  and  enforced,  an  antlgouging  ordi- 
nance i.  "They  wanted  $178  for  a  package 
of  six  neckbones,"  she  says.  "Everything  was 
really  high." 

The  California  Farm  labor  Office  says  mi- 
grant farm  workers  get  an  average  wage  of 
$1.40  an  hour,  but  Tom  Williams,  vice  chair- 
man of  an  OEO  program  in  Ventura  County. 
reads  a  different  story  Into  check  stubs  sup- 
plied by  the  workers.  One  man.  he  says,  got 
810.37  for  nine  hours  of  lemon  picking.  But 
after  a  local  growers'  association  deducted 
for  transportation,  glove  rental,  housing  and 
other  matters,  net  Income  for  the  day  was 
H.12.  Such  cases  aren't  unusual,  he  says. 


The  poor  and  uneducated  may  be  vtU- 
nerable  through  lack  of  information.  In 
Lariat,  Colo.,  a  worker  for  VISTA,  the  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  says  Spanish-speaking 
residents  are  making  instalment  payments 
they  can't  afford  at  exorbitantly  high  inter- 
est. "People  are  signing  contracts  they  don't 
uiiderstand."  he  says. 

Like  anyone  else,  the  poor  person  has  ex- 
travagances, too.  Mrs.  Lillle  Harrison  and  her 
five  children  in  Madison  County,  Miss.,  have 
an  Income  of  only  $75  monthly,  in  the  form 
of  two  relief  checks.  But  this  spring  she 
squandered  almost  T",  of  the  annual  Income 
on  her  daughter  Lena  Pearl — $28  for  a  peach- 
colored  party  dress  for  a  school  dance  and 
$32.60  more  for  a  class  ring.  But  it  was  a 
symbolic  event.  Lena  Pearl  probably  will  be 
the  first  of  her  14  children  to  graduate  from 
high  school. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  critical  of  some  aspects 
of  the  antipoverty  program.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  I  have  expressed  support 
for  other  aspects  thereof.  I  want,  as  much 
as  anyone,  to  help  the  poor,  especially 
those  persons  who  will  try  to  help  them- 
selves. 

As  we  now  approach  the  final  vote  on 
the  bill  before  us,  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  the  Senate  reduce  title  I  by  S198 
million  so  as  to  make  the  authorization 
for  that  title  conform  to  the  adminis- 
tration's reque.st.  I  voted  for  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  which  would  have 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  title  I 
authorization,  but  that  amendment  was 
defeated. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  Senate 
vote  on  yesterday  deletine  title  II,  and 
thus  eliminating  the  authorization  there- 
in amounting  to  S2.8  billion,  and  in  view 
of  other  refinements  which  have  been 
made  during  floor  debate,  I  am  willing 
now  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  supported  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Prouty,  which 
was  adopted,  to  require  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  poverty  programs  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Moreover, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  has  accepted  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Cooper  and  I 
cosponsored  to  place  tighter  restrictions 
and  controls  over  the  selection  and  ac- 
tivities of  VISTA  volunteers. 

Without  these  improvements  which 
have  been  made  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
without  the  deletion  of  title  II.  which 
would  have  authorized  an  additional  $2.8 
billion,  I  could  not  have  voted  for  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

I  hope  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity will  exercise  greater  care  in, 
and  control  over,  the  selection  and  ac- 
tivities of  poverty  workers  so  as  to  avoid, 
in  the  future,  some  of  the  criticism  which 
I  and  others  have  voiced. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  the  committee  amendments 
together  with  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  on  the  floor  will  make  for  an 
improved  bill. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  will 
insure  certain  procedures  and  safe- 
guards necessary  to  make  the  poverty 
program  more  effective  and  responsive  to 
the  efforts  of  our  communities  in  assist- 
ing the  poor. 

Ln    voting    for    final    passage,    I    am 


pleased  to  note  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  [Mr.  Clark]  accepted  four  of  my 
amendments  which  I  called  up  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  and  which  are  incorporated 
In  the  final  t«xt  of  the  bill.  The  main 
thrust  of  my  amendments  is  to  provide 
for  greater  participation  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  F>overty  program  at  the 
State  and  community  levels  and  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  selection  of 
applicants  serving  as  volimteers  in  the 
VISTA  programs  where  no  procedures 
exist  today. 

First,  the  present  law  provides  that 
the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers 
shall  be  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  director  may  determine  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or 
work  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of 
the  Governor. 

Where  an  assignment  of  volimteers 
has  been  consented  to  by  the  Governor 
and.  at  a  subsequent  time,  he  does  not 
feel  that  the  volunteers  are  carrying  out 
their  duties  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
program  the  present  law  does  not  spe- 
cifically authorize  the  Governor  to  re- 
quest the  withdrawal  of  such  volunteers. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  explicit  statutory  authorization 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  agency  to  withdraw 
volunteers  at  any  time  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor.  My  amendment  would 
write  this  policy  into  the  bill  so  as  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
individual  responsibilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Director. 

My  second  amendment  requires  that 
the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  a 
community  have  the  opportunity  to 
sene  on  their  community  action  board 
and  if  such  official  desires  not  to  serve, 
to  designate  a  person  to  sen'e  in  his 
place.  In  addition,  the  amendment  spe- 
cifically provides  for  membership  on  com- 
munity action  boards  of  representatives 
of  bu.siness,  labor,  religious,  or  other 
major  groups  and  Interests  in  the 
community. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  community  action 
programs  are  to  be  successful  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  community  is  necessarj-, 
not  only  its  private  citizens  and  organi- 
zations, but  the  governing  officials  of 
the  community,  as  well.  Further,  it  is 
necessarj'  to  mobilize  local  resources,  in- 
cluding funds,  and,  we  would  hope,  the 
abilities  and  capacities  of  the  commu- 
nity's officials. 

The  language  of  the  reported  bill  pro- 
vided that  in  assisting  in  the  provision 
of  legal  sen'ices  to  the  poor,  the  director 
shall  make  arrangements  with  the  prin- 
cipal bar  associations  in  the  area.  A  third 
amendment  I  introduced  pro\1ded  that, 
in  addition,  they  shall  seek  the  advice 
and  comments  of  the  State  bar  associa- 
tion. I  believe  that  State  bar  associ- 
ations are  more  broadly  based,  and  they 
usually  have  a  staff  which  is  better  able 
to  provide  helpful  assistance. 

My  last  amendment  requires  that  the 
Director  of  OEO  employ  the  same  pro- 
cedures and  information  of  all  volunteer 
appUcants  in  the  VISTA  programs  as  is 
required  of  those  who  are  selected  as 
representatives  of  VISTA.  In  securing  its 
applicants  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  its 
programs  VISTA  uses  application  forms 
substantially  the  same  as  those  used  by 
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the  civil  service.  Where  such  applications 
reveal  circumstances  indicating  criminal 
activities,  subversive  activities,  or  other 
forms  of  misconduct,  VISTA  then  refers 
the  application  to  the  FBI  for  further 
investigation. 

However,  with  respect  to  volunteers 
who  are  selected  by  other  agencies 
funded  by  OEO,  there  are  no  similar 
procedures  or  requirements.  For  example, 
the  Appalachian  volunteers  have  re- 
ceived several  million  dollars  from  OEO, 
but  as  far  as  OEO  is  aware  the  Appa- 
lachian volunteers  have  no  procedures  to 
screen  and  select  their  applications,  and 
the  Director  of  OEO  has  no  control  over 
their  selection  or  approval. 

My  amendment  would  make  applicable 
to  all  categories  of  volunteers  the  same 
procedures  so  as  to  assure  the  selection 
of  persons  with  proper  qualifications  and 
good  character.  At  the  same  time,  my 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Director 
to  prescribe  other  qualifications  for  those 
volunteers  selected  from  the  poor  and 
low-Income  residents  of  the  area  to  be 
served  who  cannot  meet  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  VISTA  applicants. 
Today,  Senator  Byrd,  by  unanimous 
consent,  introduced  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment  which  I  agreed  to  and  was 
accepted  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Clark  1  which  makes  certain  that  these 
procedures  apply  to  volunteers  in  all  of 
the  VISTA   title   programs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an 
amendment  I  offered  In  committee  to  the 
Job  Corps  section  of  S.  2388.  This 
amendment  Is  Incorporated  in  section 
113(c) .  The  amendment  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  the  operation  of  a 
model  combination  vocational  school 
and  skill  center.  The  center  will  be  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  area  having  a  high 
dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed youths  and  a  need  in  the  area  for 
a  combination  vocational  school  and 
skill  center.  The  amendment  will  at- 
tempt to  "determine  whether  upgraded 
vocational  education  schools  could  elimi- 
nate or  substantially  reduce  the  school 
dropout  problem  and  to  demonstrate 
how  communities  could  make  maximum 
utilization  of  expensive  educational  and 
training  facilities." 

The  assigned  task  of  the  center  wUl 
be  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  dropout  rate 
of  the  area  schools  and  secondly,  to 
train  those  in  the  community  who  have 
previously  dropped  out  of  school  or  who 
are  In  need  of  remedial  education  and 
training.  Under  the  amendment,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, in  cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  will  enter  into  one 
or  more  agreements  with  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  for  the  establish- 
ment and  the  operation  of  such  centers. 
The  amendment  requires  that  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  contain  provisions  to 
assure  that,  first,  a  job  survey  be  made 
of  the  area;  second,  the  training  pro- 
gram of  the  school  and  sltlll  center  re- 
flect the  job  market  needs  as  reflected 
by  the  survey;  third,  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  education,  and  commu- 
nty  leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the  cen- 
ter's activities  and  to  make  periodic 
recommendations   regarding   its   opera- 


tions: fourth,  arrangements  have  been 
worked  out  with  schools  in  the  area  and 
the  administrator  of  the  skill  center  for 
maximum  utilization  of  the  center  l)oth 
during  and  after  school  hours;  and,  fifth, 
such  accounting  and  evaluation  proce- 
dures as  the  Director  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pui-pose  of  this  project  will 
be  provided. 

A  few  observations  regarding  these 
requirements  may  be  useful.  First,  re- 
quirements of  a  job  survey  be  made 
available  to  the  area  and  that  the  train- 
ing program  of  the  school  and  skill  cen- 
ter reflect  the  job  market  needs  as  re- 
flected by  the  survey.  WhUe  this  may 
seem  so  elementary  that  one  would  won- 
der why  it  is  necessary  to  write  such  a 
requirement  into  the  statute,  the  facts 
are  that,  in  all  too  many  cases,  this  fun- 
damental step  has  not  been  taken.  As  a 
result,  we  oft€n  find  the  training  and 
skills  taught  have  little  if  any  relation 
to  the  local  and  State  job  markets.  As  a 
result,  at  the  end  of  their  training,  grad- 
uates frequently  find  frustration,  not 
jobs.  These  requirements  will  help  to  as- 
sure that  jobs  are  available  by  requir- 
ing that  the  center  be  geared  to  the  pres- 
ent and  projected  job  opportunities.  By 
further  insisting  as  the  third  require- 
ment does  that  "an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  business,  labor,  education, 
and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  fol- 
low the  center's  activities  and  to  make 
periodic  recommendations  regarding  Its 
operation."  we  will  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  continuous  following  of 
the  center's  activities  to  assure  that  the 
centers  will  respond  to  changes  in  the 
job  market  and  that  there  will  be  the 
needed  interaction  between  the  centers 
and  industry,  labor,  education,  and  the 
community. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  In  a  task  force  report,  en- 
titled "The  Disadvantaged  Poor:  Edu- 
cation and  Employment,"  underscored 
the  need  for  these  requirements  by  not- 
ing: 

(One  of  the  reasons)  why  vocational-tech- 
nical education  suffers  Is  that  coursefi  are  In- 
sufficiently related  to  actual  labor  market 
conditions;  courses  often  prepare  people  for 
Jobs  that  either  do  not  exist  or  are  dlsap- 
pearlnp:.  As  John  H.  Fischer,  President  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
points  out,  "schools  have  adhered  too  long 
and  too  closely  to  concepts  of  | vocational] 
curriculum  and  organization  developed  forty 
years  ago."  In  some  places,  courses  are  still 
centered  around  woodworking  and  mechani- 
cal drawing  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
needs — and  compensates  well — mechanics, 
computer  operators,  electrical  appliance  re- 
pairmen, welders,  tool  and  die  makers,  car- 
penters, lathe  operators  and  a  host  of  other 
highly  respectable  skills. 

As  Dr.  Swanson  points  out  and  as  the  Task 
Force  learned  first  hand  during  field  trips, 
schools  do  not  generally  know  what  Jobs  are 
available  In  a  community.  Schools  do  not  gen- 
erally know  of  the  changing  skills  and  knowl- 
edge requirements  of  many  Job  opportunities. 
Less  is  known  about  the  number  and  kinds 
of  Job  opportunities  that  may  be  available 
In  the  future  when  today's  younger  students 
complete  their  educations.  Without  current 
and  projected  Information  about  the  labor 
market,  schools  cannot  design  and  carry  out 
effective  vocational-technical  education  pro- 
grams. To  the  extent  the  schools  fall  to  pre- 
pare their  graduates  for  Jobs,  the  image  of 


vocational-technical  education  deteriorates. 
A  vicious  circle  effect  emerges.  As  one  panel- 
ist told  the  Task  Force,  the  single  most  ef- 
fective way  to  uplift  the  prestige  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  and  promote  In- 
centives for  people  to  enroll  Is  for  vocational 
education  to  demonstrate  success  In  leading 
people  to  well  paid  and  respectable  Jobs. 

Effective  vocational  education  is  pivotal  to 
the  alleviation  of  poverty.  Few  Jobs  remain 
that  require  no  training  or  skills.  For  every 
scientist  and  engineer  half  a  dozen  or  more 
technicians  andcraftsmen  are  needed.  And 
the  men  who  build,  test,  try  out.  adjust  and 
repair  equipment  are  as  vital  in  an  Industrial 
economy  as  the  scientists  and  engineers  who 
create.  Graduates  of  vocational-technical 
training  are  in  great  demand  by  industry  and 
business.  In  a  recent  survey  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  90  percent 
of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  executives 
reported  that  their  members  have  been  voic- 
ing concern  about  the  shortages  of  skilled 
manpower. 

An  advisory  committee  assigned  the 
responsibility  to  continually  review  the 
center's  activities  and  to  make  periodic 
recommendations  thereto  should  prove 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  center  and  to 
labor,  industry,  and  the  community.  The 
chamber's  task  force  discussed  the  bene- 
fits that  may  result  therefrom  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

To  achieve  this,  educators  should  take  the 
IniUative,  inviting  the  interest  and  Involve- 
ment of  business  and  Industry.  Businessmen 
can  help  design  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion programs  by  keeping  education  officials 
thoroughly  Informed  about  current  and  an- 
ticipated Job  markets  and  about  changes  in 
the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  by  the  econ- 
omy. Businessmen  can  help  by  lending  their 
own  experts  to  help  the  school  system  tr.iin 
vocational-technical  teachers.  Businessmen 
can  help  by  providing  up-to-date  equipment 
to  schools  or  advising  school  officials  about 
new  equipment  being  Introduced  in  industry. 
Businessmen  can  help  by  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  placing  graduates  of  vocatlonal- 
technical  training  in  Jobs  immediately  upon 
graduation.  Businessmen  can  help  by  insist- 
ing that  vocational-technical  schools  publish 
periodic  reports  on  their  graduates'  success 
in  finding  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained 
or  in  entering  apprenticeship  and  advanced 
training  programs  for  which  the  schools 
qualify  them.  Finally,  businessmen  can  help 
by  promoting  more  and  better  vocational- 
technical  training  high  schools  and  Junior 
colleges  wherever  they  are  needed. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  businessmen  to  in- 
volve themselves  actively  in  public  school 
vocational-technical  education.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  public  schools  can  turn  out  people 
ready  for  employment,  businessmen  are  saved 
training  expenses.  In  many  cases  business- 
men are  saved  taxes  that  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  welfare  and  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems often  associated  with  undereducation 
and  unemployment.  Remarkable  progress  has 
resulted  where  business  has  taken  an  active 
part  In  vocational-technical  education. 

Labor  leaders  can  also  make  a  contribution 
to  improved  vocational-technical  education. 
Craft  unions  can  open  their  apprenticeship 
programs  to  graduates  of  vocational  pro- 
grams, without  regard  to  race  or  minority 
affiliation.  Labor  leaders  can  cooperate  by 
making  people  available  to  speak  to  young 
people  and  acquaint  them  with  various 
aspects  of  different  Jobs  and  with  expected 
on-the-job  behavior.  And  labor  leaders  can 
consult  with  businessmen  and  educators  in 
designing  programs  that  prepare  graduates 
adequately  to  cope  with  on-the-job  condi- 
tions. 

The  fourth  requirement  "that  ar- 
rangements be  worked  out  with  schools 
in  the   area   and  the  administrator  of 
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the  skill  center  for  maximum  utilization 
of  the  center  both  during  and  after 
school  hours"  is  aimed  at  demonstrating 
how  communities  may  make  maximum 
utilization  of  an  expensive  facility. 
American  citizens  across  the  Nation 
have  a  tremendous  Investment  in  edu- 
cational facilities.  Yet,  anachronisms 
from  our  past  linger  in  American  edu- 
cation. 

Today,  as  in  our  past,  at  the  end  of 
our  typical  schoolday,  which  generally 
continues  to  run  from  8:30  to  3:30,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  which 
generally  runs  from  September  to  June, 
the  schools  are  deserted.  I  have  even  read 
cases  where  playgrounds  have  been 
locked,  thus  preventing  youngsters  from 
using  them.  There  are,  of  course,  places 
where  the  schools  are  used  to  a  greater 
extent  and  summer  programs  are  com- 
ing into  vogue  in  more  and  more  areas. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  general  pictui-e 
nationwide.  These  customs  originated  in 
our  agrarian  past.  It  allowed  students  an 
opportunity  to  assist  with  the  chores  in 
the  evening  and  the  3-month  interval 
in  the  summer  enabled  the  gathering  of 
the  harvest. 

For  today's  urban  Johnny,  the  reasons 
and  rationale  for  the  customs  no  longer 
hold  true.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
some  of  our  schools  located  in  urban 
areas  serving  a  large  number  of  disad- 
vantaged youngsters.  Here  the  young- 
sters need  extra  help,  extra  time.  Par- 
ticularly, then,  for  these  youngsters  car- 
ryovers from  our  past  need  reexamining. 
Schools  should  be  the  work  horse  of  the 
community.  They  should  be  the  hub  of 
community  activity.  Tliey  should  be  used 
as  nearly  as  possible  around  the  clock, 
around  the  year.  Thus,  requirement  4 
attempts  to  demonstrate  how  an  expen- 
sive facility  with  expensive  equipment 
may  be  used  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent. 

The  fifth  requirement  assures  that  ac- 
counting and  evaluating  procedures  will 
be  provided.  Educational  level  of  the 
participants,  vocational  skills,  placement 
records,  and  the  number  of  dropouts 
along  with  other  matters  are  critical  if 
we  are  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  the 
success  of  a  program.  I  have  been  insist- 
ing that  the  poverty  program  provide  the 
data  necessary  for  Congress  to  evaluate 
its  programs.  This  requirement  will  see 
that  the  Information  is  provided  for  this 
pilot  program. 

Mr.  President,  750,000  young  Ameri- 
cans drop  out  of  school  each  year.  For 
these  dropouts  a  difficult  road  lies  ahead. 
Today's  technological  society  demands 
educated  and  skUled  workers.  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  unskilled  and  the 
poorly  educated  continue  to  diminish. 
In  residing  the  Nation's  newspapers,  one 
can  see  daily  the  evidence  of  Uie  mis- 
match between  the  job  openings  and  the 
workers.  There  are  jobs  available.  Un- 
fortunately, lack  of  education  and  train- 
ing prevent  many  from  filling  them. 
These  750,000  dropouts  must  be  the  tar- 
get. For  lack  of  education  and  training 
are  the  root  causes  of  many  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

The  amendment  I  offered  has  the 
potential  of  reaching  these  root  causes. 
I  am  most  excited  about  its  potential. 


I  Intend  to  follow  the  pilot  projects  most 
closely. 

Unlike  the  Job  Corps,  which  Is  a  repair 
job  and  an  expensive  one,  the  purpose  of 
this  program  is  preventive.  We  have 
heard  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  expressing  concern  over 
the  imbalance  of  Federal  funding  going 
to  treat  the  problem — Job  Corps — and 
Federal  funds  going  to  prevent  the  prob- 
lem before  it  occurs — vocational  educa- 
tion. We  spend  $295  mUUon  for  Job  Corps 
to  repair  and  rehabilitate  the  dropout, 
but  we  are  investing  only  $230  million 
of  Federal  funds  on  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  put  it  this 
way : 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  today  at  the 
federal  level  an  Imbalance  of  expenditures 
for  various  levels  and  types  of  educational 
programs.  For  higher  education,  federal  ex- 
penditures are  $4.5  billion.  For  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  $3.2  billion;  for 
occupational  training  of  various  types.  In- 
cluding Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams, unyYA.  $1.8  billion.  Of  the  $1.8  bil- 
lion, only  $280  million  was  authorized  for 
vocational  training  In  high  schools,  other 
vocaUonal  schools,  community  and  Junior 
colleges,  and  technical  institutions. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  presently  there  are 
7  million  youngsters  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional educational  programs  and  by  1970, 
this  number  is  expected  to  reach  9'-  mil- 
lion. Even  if  the  Job  Corps  were  .success- 
ful with  all  of  the  youngsters  it  has 
served — and  it  clearly  is  not — it  would 
still  be  a  "drop  In  the  bucket."  It  seems 
rather  clear  that  vocational  education 
must  be  our  frontline  in  our  battle 
against  the  dropouts.  It  is  further  clear 
to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  preventive  pro- 
grams are  less  costly  and  more  effective 
than  programs  which  attempt  to  reha- 
bilitate and  repair  a  younf-'ster  after  he 
has  already  departed  from  the  public 
school  system.  The  number-of -dropouts 
rate  makes  it  imperative  that  we  mount 
an  attack.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  pilot 
program  will  be  a  significant  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  If  I  have 
any  to  yield  back,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


LEGISLATIVE  PR  OGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  may 
be  that  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  can  be  responsive  to  the  question 
I  have  in  mind. 

I  believe  on  yesterday  we  determined 
that  after  action  on  this  measure  had 
been  completed,  we  would  proceed  to  tlie 
Department  of  Transportation  appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  still  the  plan? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  That  is 
still  the  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  following  that,  we 
were  to  take  up  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  has  been  changed,  and  it  has  been 


determined  that  NASA  will  foUow  Trans- 
portatioru 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   And  then  SUte,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment, are  we  likely  to  get  beyond  NASA 
today? 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 
Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  So  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  would  go  over,  probably,  until 
tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Or  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  "What  is  the  plan  about 
coming  in  tomorrow? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
not  discussed  that  with  the  majority 
leader.  I  see  he  has  returned  to  the 
Chamber.  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  £isk  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  about  that  schedule,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  changes  have  been  noted:  that 
NASA  will  follow  Transportation,  and 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  probably  there- 
after, and  then  finally  pubhc  works? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  one  minor 
correction.  Transportation  appropria- 
tions will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing the  pending  business.  It  will  be 
followed  by  NASA,  which,  in  turn  will 
be  followed  by  pubhc  works  so  that,  if 
possible,  we  will  get  to  that  Monday,  and 
give  those  who  are  interested  a  chance 
to  proceed  on  that  bill,  to  be  followed  by 
Slate,  Commerce,  aiid  Justice.  The  last 
two  items  are  subject  to  change,  if  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  develop. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
this  colloquy,  I  think  every  Senator  can 
satisfy  himself  as  to  what  lies  ahead  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  and  Monday. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadership 
should  point  out  that  there  may  be  argu- 
ments relative  to  the  SST  on  the  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill,  and  there 
mav  be  some  questions  raised  during  the 
discussion  of  NASA.  Tliere  wiU  be  con- 
siderable debate  on  tlie  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  there  will  be  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wasliington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  give  the  leadership  this  infor- 
mation on  the  appropriation  bills;  There 
will  be  at  least  one  vote  on  the  Trans- 
rwrtation  appropriation.  On  NASA,  we 
have  four  items  different  than  In  the 
House  bill,  so  there  could  possibly   be 
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three  or  four  votes  on  those  items,  but 
that  is  about  all.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  many  more  amendments  on  NASA, 
because  the  disagreement  involved  only 
four  items. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least  that  is 
enough  to  give  the  Senate  notice  that 
there  may  be  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  do  not  finish 
NASA  tonight,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  vote  on  NASA  tomorrow,  and  a  vote  on 
final  passage,  naturally. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  adding 
to  what  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er has  said,  there  probably  will  be  some 
controversy  about  the  item  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

I  shall  resist,  as  best  I  can,  ever>-  effort 
to  diminish,  to  reduce,  or  to  cut  out  that 
appropriation:  and.  along  with  it.  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  up  and  enlist  the  aid  of 
every  one  of  the  veterans'  organizations 
in  this  country,  which  are  firmly  behind 
the  bill  that  is  now  on  the  calendar;  and 
accordingly,  since  there  has  been  indi- 
cation of  a  possible  little  filibuster  to 
prevent  action.  I  have  filed  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules,  and  if  we  preserve  the 
appropriation,  I  shall  ask  to  have  that 
bill  considered. 

It  will  have  to  be  done  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  because  it  is  legisla- 
tive In  character,  and  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  But  every  endeavor  will  be 
made,  under  that  motion  to  suspend,  to 
have  that  added,  and  to  complete  this 
action  once  and  for  all. 
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MENTS OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  comidera- 
tion  of  the  bill  'S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT  ^  after  having  voted  In 
the  negative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  YotthgI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  f after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia    (after 


having  voted  in  the  affirmative) .  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillL  Were 
he  present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
privileged  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPONG  1  after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell].  Were  he  here  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  Were  I  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  and 
Mr.  TalmadgeI   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 

"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke  1.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  previ- 
ously amended. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Dodd]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

(No.  282  Leg] 


Fulbright 

Gore 

Griffin 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy.  N.Y 

Kuohel 

Lausche 


Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mundt 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

RlblcofT 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Symington 

Tvdings 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 


Curtis 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Hansen 


Aiken 

Aliott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartiett 

Bayh 


YEAS— 60 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Bur  dick 

Cannon 

Case 


Chtirch 

Ciark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Fong 


NAYS— 21 

Hartke  Miller 

Hickeiilooper  Murphy 

Holland  Stennls 

Holllngs  Thurmond 

Jordan.  N  C  Tower 

Jordan.  Idaho  Williams,  Del. 

McClellan  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Bennett  Hill  ?"^",„ 

Brooke  Hruska  Sparkman 

Bvrd  Va  Mansfield  Spong 

Bvrd'w  Va         Morton  Talmadge 

Carfson  Moss  Young.  Ohio 

Dodd  Pastore 

Hayden  Randolph 

So  the  bill  'S.  2388)   was  passed. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.  ,       ^^  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  witnessed  the  outstanding 
skill  and  ability  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark! .  He  di- 
rected this  authorization  for  the  war 
against  poverty  with  the  same  articulate 
advocacy  that  has  characterized  his 
many  notable  achievements  in  this  body. 
The  Senate  deeply  appreciates  his  efforts 
on  this  measure:  those  who  shall  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  poverty  pro- 
gram are  forever  in  his  debt. 

Joining  Senator  Clark  to  assure  this 
overwhelming  success  were  the  two  senior 
committee  members  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  whose  diUgence  and  strong 
effortjs  in  behalf  of  the  poverty  stricken 
have  long  been  well  known.  I  refer  of 
course  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  JAViTsl  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty  1.  Both  exhibited 
their  abiding  devotion  to  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  the  poor;  their  strong  efforts 
are  immensely  appreciated. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson]  similarly 
are  to  be  commended  for  helping  to  ob- 
tain the  decisive  approval  of  the  Senate 
on  this  measure.  Cooperating  to  make 
certain  that  the  proposal  would  receive 
efficient  disposition  were  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy]. They  demonstrated  a  broad  and 
knowledgeable  understanding  of  the  pov- 
erty program,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Monroney],  and 
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the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]. 

While  the  Senate  spent  nearly  2  weeks 
discussing  this  authorization,  I  do  feel 
that  its  thorough  consideration  was  of 
great  value.  Insofar  as  it  highlighted 
much  of  the  constructive  work  Ijeing  ac- 
complished by  the  poverty  program,  not- 
ing also  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
occurred.  In  any  event,  the  authorization 
adopted  will  permit  the  war  on  poverty 
to  continue  as  a  viable  and  effective  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
great  achievement. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.   1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  557,  H.R.  11456.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  An 
act  (H.R.  11456*  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsJ  has  finished 
with  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  handling  the  bill,  be  rec- 
ognized.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  myself  to  one  specific 
portion  of  a  much  larger  question — the 
question  of  Vietnam.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  debate  the  origin  of  our  involvement 
there  nor  do  I  intend  to  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  I  support  our  involve- 
ment there.  I  disagree  in  part  with  the 
way  the  war  is  being  conducted. 

But  my  purpose  today  is  to  answer 
what  I  believe  is  the  question  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try-:  What  is  our  national  interest  in  Viet- 
nam? Recently,  this  question  has  been 
asked  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Twice  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  not  dependent  on  our  stand  in 
Vietnam.  This  assertion  came  from  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body — the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright].  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
the  experience  of  either  of  these  gentle- 
men in  foreign  affairs,  nor  do  I  presume 
to  place  my  judgment  over  theirs.  But  I 


do  not  agree.  I  believe  our  national  se- 
curity is  at  stake,  and  I  believe  that  we 
do,  indeed,  have  a  great  national  interest 
in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  if  we  do 
not  prevail  in  Vietnam,  the  battlegroimd 
tomorrow  will  be  Los  Angeles  County,  be- 
cause that  is  not  so.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  our  national  interests  in  Viet- 
nam are  just  as  great  as  if  this  were  the 
case.  I  believe  our  interest  there  Is  two- 
fold. 

First,  we  are  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  the  credibility  of  this  Nation  and 
her  commitments.  The  belief  that  the 
United  States  means  what  she  says  in 
her  international  commitments  is  the 
keystone  to  freedom  and  is  by  necessity, 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

By  continuing  to  honor  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam,  we  are  proving  this 
credibility  in  three  ways: 

First.  We  are  telling  the  Commimist 
nations  that  aggression  and  the  use  of 
force  again«:t  free  nations  shall  be  met 
with  force  by  this  country. 

Second.  We  are  telling  our  allies  that 
we  keep  our  word,  that  they  can  believe 
what  we  sav.  that  this  countiT  fully  in- 
tends to  stand  behind  NATO.  SEATO. 
CENTO,  ANZUS.  or  any  other  common 
defense  pact  to  which  we  are  party. 

Third.  We  are  telling  the  uncommitted 
nations  of  the  world  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  self-determination 
is  much  more  than  a  policy  line — we 
are  saying  that  it  is  a  hving,  breathing, 
viable  doctrine — and  the  verj'  essence  of 
the  democratic  system. 

The  second  part  of  our  twofold  pur- 
pose for  fighting  in  Vietnam  is  the  au- 
tonomy of  Southeast  Asia.  And  guaran- 
teeing this  autonomy  is  inextricably 
bomid  to  our  national  interest. 

Tlie  aggression  of  the  Communists  In 
South  Vietnam  is  not  the  only  example 
of  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Today  we  have  Communist  cadres  in 
Laos,  in  Thailand,  and  more  recently  in 
Cambodia. 

These  countries  are  already  earmarked 
for  Communist  takeover  if  we  do  not 
prevail  in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  question 
about  this  in  my  mind.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Recently,  Lee  Kuang  Yew,  of  Singa- 
pore, said: 

If  we  can  prevail,  all  of  eastern  Asia  will 
be  closer  to  stability  than  at  any  time  In  this 
century.  If  you  do  not  hold  out.  we  are 
finished. 

Similar  sentiments  have  been  voiced 
by  President  Marcos,  of  the  Philippines, 
and  Thanat  Khoman,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Tliailand. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  may  sulk  over  his 
lost  colonialism.  After  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam, he  may  find  the  stand  of  other 
nations  for  peace  in  the  Par  East  a 
threat  to  peace. 

But  the  nations  immediately  involved 
know  who  is  who  and  what  is  what. 

They  know  it  is  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam— not  civil  war. 

They  know  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Commimists. 

They  know,  as  I  know,  that  South 
Vietnam  is  merely  the  opening  play  of 


an  attempt  to  subjugate  all  of  Soutlieast 
Asia  through  "national  liberation." 

Other  than  a  continuing  desire  for 
woiid  conquest,  the  motivation  behind 
tile  Commuiiist  aggression  in  this  part 
of  the  globe  is  not  difficult  to  fathom. 
Southeast  Asia  is  one  of  the  richly  en- 
dowed areas  in  the  world. 

This  is  why  the  Fi-ench  fought  so  hard 
to  maintain  their  hegemony  there. 

Tlie  area  known  as  the  "rice  bowl  of 
the  world"  has  the  potential  to  feed  the 
huiigry  of  India  and  Red  China  com- 
bined. 

It  contains  over  250  million  people,  or 
some  10  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

It  produces  80  percent  of  the  world's 
natural  rubber  and  60  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  tin. 

Additionally,  large  amounts  of  oil. 
copra,  bauxite,  and  sugar  are  produced 
in  this  region. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  Com- 
mimists deem  Southeast  Asia  such  a 
prize — a  prize  to  be  taken  by  sheer  force 
if  this  countiT  does  not  stand  as  we  are 
standing  in  Vietnam  and  providing  the 
shield  against  aggression? 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  point  of 
my  remarks,  and  my  answer  to  another 
question  which  I  believe  the  American 
people  deserve  to  have  anwered: 

And  what  will  be  the  result  of  this 
Nation's  stand  in  Vietnam? 

What  do  we  hope  to  achieve? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  desired  re- 
sult would  be  the  end  of  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  I  would  hope 
that  with  the  end  of  this  aggression,  the 
United  States  could  bring  its  troops 
home  and  proceed  with  the  business  of 
assisting  Vietnam  in  building  a  strong 
and  stable  economy  and  the  type  of  rep- 
resentative democratic  government  that 
I  am  convinced  they  want.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  this  effort,  then  I  believe  we 
would  realize  an  additional  and  even 
greater  benefit  in  that  we  would  acquire 
as  allies  many  of  the  now  uncommitted 
Southeast  Asian  countries. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas pressed  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
questioning : 

What  does  the  Senator  say  is  the  objective 
of  our  war  In  Vietnam?  What  Is  It  that  we 
wish  to  achieve  that  Is  worthy  of  what  we  are 
doing?  Does  he  want  a  colony? 

Would  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
have  argued  in  World  War  n  that  our 
goal  was  to  make  a  colony  of  German.v 
or  of  Italy?  'When  we  prevailed  over 
Japan,  did  we  make  that  a  colony?  When 
we  assisted  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  did 
we  make  colonies  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu? 
When  we  defended  South  Korea,  did  we 
give  her  colonial  government  or  free  gov- 
ernment? When  we  intervened  at  the 
Dominican,  did  we  acquire  a  colony  or 
did  we  give  her  people  freedom?  When 
we  flew  the  blockade  and  President  Ken- 
nedy proclaimed  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner." 
rjid  he  mean  that  the  people  of  Berlin 
were  American  subjects — or  symbols  of 
a  free  people  for  the  world  to  behold? 
Who  gave  Cuba  her  first  and  only  free- 
dom? Who  gave  autonomy  to  the  Philip- 
pines? Who  took  possessions  and  gave 
them  statehood  and  citizenship?  No.  my 
colleagues,  to  suggest  that  our  stand  in 
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Vietnam  is  tinged  by  any  other  than  a 
hope  for  world  peace  and  freedom  belies 
the  history  of  this  Republic  and  her 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  political  dis- 
cussion, heat  Is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
knowledge,  and  the  debate  on  Vietnam 
proves  the  point.  The  torrent  of  argu- 
'  ment  has  completely  obscured  the  great- 
ness of  the  battle.  This  greatness  lies 
not  In  destroying  the  enemy  but  in  build- 
ing a  nation.  General  Westmoreland  calls 
it  "the  work  of  a  generation."  This  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  men  engaged  in 
war  are  at  the  same  time  building  a  free 
society.  The  eyes  of  over  1  billion  peo- 
ple in  the  Far  East  watch  with  interest. 
Since    the    emergence    of    Red    China. 
Peking  has  told  these  people  that  the 
white   man    was    not   interested   m   the 
yellow  man;  that  rich  America  had  no 
concern  for  the  poor  lands  of  the  Pacific: 
and  that  communism  was  the  wave  of 
the  future.  Now  38  nations  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  support  of  South  Viet- 
nam. And  the  great-est  Asian   effort  to 
preserve  its  own  freedom  is  underway. 
The  real  issue  is  not  between  those  who 
want  to  escalate  and  those  who  want  to 
come  to  terms.  The  fundamental  issue  is 
whether  America,  the  worlds  richest  and 
most    powerful    nation,    possesses    the 
greatness  of  heart,  the  tenacity  of  spirit. 
and   the   moral  strength   to   give   what 
communism  has  failed  to  give  the  na- 
tions—a great  and  satisfying  purpose  for 
living  as  well  as  the  means  for  livelihood. 
In  other  words,  the  issue  is  not  the  es- 
calation of  the  military,  but  the  escala- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  man.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  significant  steps  down  that 
road.  A  new  constitution  has  been  pro- 
mulgated and  a  representative  govern- 
ment chosen  in  free  elections.  American 
aid  has  brought  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  health  care,  and   agricultural 
technology.  But  far  more  important  than 
money,  machines,  and  materialism— we 
have  brought  them  hope.  Hope  that  a 
war  of  20  years  duration  might  finally 
come  to  an  end— hope  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  live  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

If  we  can  do  this  for  Vietnam,  we  can 
do  it  for  the  millions  of  Asia.  And.  un- 
wittingly, for  the  first  time,  we  would 
have  a  Far  East  policy— a  policy  with 
which  we  can  all  agree.  And  even  more 
significant,  we  will  have  come  one  step 
closer  to  the  end  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  one  step  closer  to  world  free- 
dom and  world  peace.  If  we  can  make 
that  step,  then  we  will  have  indeed  served 
our  national  interest  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iMr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair*.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  to  have 
been  recognized.  Since  he  is  not  in  the 
Chaml)er,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 


VIETNAM— A  RESOLirnON 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Bennett,  Bocgs.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carlson,  Clark,  Cotton,  Curtis, 
Hansen,  Hatfield,  Hruska,  Javits.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho,  Morton,  Pearson,  Psouty, 
Randolph,   Ribicofp,   Scott,   Talmadge, 


Thurmond,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota, 

I  am  submitting  the  foDowing  resolution : 

S.  Res.  173 

Whereas  a  solution  of  the  Vietnam  war 
can  best  be  found  through  regional  coopera- 
tion In  military,  diplomatic,  economic  and 
psychological  efforts;  and 

Whereas  pending  negotiations  for  a  just 
settlement  of  the  war.  the  non-Conununlst 
nations  of  Asia  must  work  together;  and 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  these  nations  In- 
sist that  prosecution  of  the  war  Is  of  vital 
concern  to  their  peopl's;  and 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  in- 
sist that  prosecution  of  the  war  Is  essential 
to  the  security  of  their  country. 

Resolved.  In  the  hope  that  It  will  promote 
more  Allied  cooperation  in  bringing  an  end 
to  the  war.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

( a )  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
should  not  continue  to  bear  an  ever-Increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam; 
and 

(b)  The  non-Communist  nations  of  Asia, 
including  South  Vietnam,  should  contribute 
substantially  more  manpower  and  resources 
to  share  the  military  diplomatic,  economic 
and  psychological  tasks  in  Vietnam;   and 

I  CI  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  move  with  greater  determination  to 
obtain  commitments  of  such  manpower  and 
resources  in  support  of  the  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  less  than  3  months  be- 
fore his  death.  President  Kennedy  said 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  of  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies: 

In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  wr  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  It,  the  people 
of  Vietnam  .... 
At  that  time  Asian  troops  still  carried 
the  burden  of  the  war.  There  were  only 
15,000  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  ~. 

Today  the  United  States  carries  the 
burden  of  the  war.  More  than  half  a  mil- 
lion American  men  are  involved  there 
now.  Asian  troops,  other  than  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves,  number  fewer 
than  50,000.  In  some  periods,  American 
casualties  have  surpassed  South  Viet- 
namese casualties. 

Despite  President  Johnson's  1964 
warning  that  "We  don't  want  our  Amer- 
ican boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian 
bovs. "  we  are  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia  and  we  have  taken  over  the  major 
burden  of  combat  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese. In  other  words,  it  has  become 
our  war. 

I  think  this  is  as  much  a  mistake  today 
as  it  would  have  been  in  1963,  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  spoke,  or  in  1964,  when 
President  Johnson  spoke.  U.S.  domina- 
tion of  the  war  is  a  mistake  because 
American  men  and  money  are  being 
sucked  into  the  quicksand  of  Vietnam  in 
extravagant  numbers,  and  the  end  is  no- 
where in  sight.  It  is  a  mistake  because  It 
is  the  Asians'  freedom  and  right  to  self 
determination  that  presumably  will  be 
endangered  If  South  Vietnam  falls.  The 
war  Is  already  costing  the  United  States 
almost  $30  billion  a  year,  yet  failure 
threatens  Asian  security  far  more  than 
our  own. 

It  is  long  since  time  that  Asian  nations 
did  their  part  by  contributing  greater 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  effort  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  should  be  involved 


also  in  the  psychological  tasks  of  pacifi- 
cation and  In  diplomatic  initiatives 
toward  negotiations.  By  our  presence  In 
Vietnam,  we  have  saved  these  nations 
millions  of  dollars  they  otherwise  might 
have  had  to  spend  on  national  security. 
It  is  time  they  Invested  a  portion  of  that 
saving  In  the  support  of  South  Vietnam. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  war 
should  be  escalated.  Rather,  I  would  hope 
that  fresh  incoming  Asian  troops  and 
pacification  teams  would  gradually 
lighten  the  load  borne  by  our  men.  In- 
stead of  American  manpower  soaring  to 
600,000  and  more,  we  might  gradually 
decrease  the  necessity  for  more  Amer- 
ican troops.  Although  we  might  help  to 
equip  new  Asian  contingents,  our  own 
share  of  the  bill  In  Vietnam  would  be 
somewhat  smaller.  We  could  thus  afford 
to  attend  better  to  some  of  our  domestic 
problems,  particularly  the  urban  crisis. 
Most  of  the  non-Communlst  Asian  na- 
tions have  considered  helping  South  Viet- 
nam. But  why  should  they  risk  the  lives 
of  their  own  young  men  or  spend  their 
own  national  treasuit  when  the  United 
States  .seems  willi.ig  to  do  it  for  them, 
and  doit  alone? 

The  United  States  appears  anxious  to 
police  the  entire  world.  Well,  let  it,  they 
may  say  to  themselves:  we  will  build  up 
our  own  nations,  and  leave  the  United 
States  to  save  the  world. 

Perhaps  that  sounds  harsh,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  Is  truth  In  it.  What 
possible  Incentive  is  there  for  other 
nations  to  assist  South  Vietnam  when 
the  United  States  has  so  massively  and 
completely  taken  over  the  war?  After  all, 
who  for  a  moment  thinks  the  United 
States  needs  help  in  fighting  its  wars?  We 
forever  boast  of  our  unmatched  power. 
We  seem  willing  and  able  to  pour  in  men 
bv  the  hundreds  of  thousands  wherever 
they  are  needed.  We  have  announced 
that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
have  been  stopped.  So  why  should  any 
otiier  nation,  wisely  putting  its  own  self- 
interest  first,  expend  its  resources  in 
Vietnam? 

They  would  not,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, they  do  not.  And  as  long  as  we  per- 
sist in  making  this  our  war,  they  will  not. 
Until  we  notify  them  that  our  commit- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  is  by  no  means 
open-ended,  our  potential  allies  will  feel 
they  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose 
by  participating  In  this  struggle.  No  one 
is  anxious  to  enter  a  war  that  others  seem 
willing  and  clearly  capable  of  handling 
themselves. 

I  think  we  must  make  It  clear,  espe- 
cially to  our  Asian  friends,  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  indefinitely  protecting 
their  interests  without  their  full  coopera- 
tion and  participation. 

Some  of  these  nations  can  be  expected 
to  object  strenuously  as  we  urge  them  to 
do  their  part.  Their  objections  will  be 
primarily  poUtlcal  and  economic.  Politi- 
cally, some  will  say,  we  cannot  afford  the 
risks  of  doing  more  in  Vietnam:  many  of 
our  people  are  opposed  to  the  war.  We 
might  remind  them  that  many  people 
here  are  vigorously  opposed  to  a  war  In 
which  our  national  self-interest  seems 
far  less  at  stake  than  that  of  Asian  na- 
tions closer  to  the  conflict. 
Economically,  they  will  protest,  the  war 
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In  Vietnam  deserves  low  priority — we 
cannot  afford  to  help  the  Vietnamese  and 
still  do  all  that  we  want  to  do  in  our  own 
lands.  In  reply,  we  might  remind  them 
of  our  estimated  budget  deficit  of  $29 
billion:  we  might  show  them  the  front 
page  of  any  American  newspaper :  stories 
of  riots,  slums,  crime,  poverty,  and  pol- 
lution indicate  that  we  are  sacrificing 
many  urgent  projects  at  home  to  help 
Asians  half-a-world  away.  Surely  they 
can  sacrifice  as  much  to  assist  their  own 
neighbors. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  resolution 
I  am  Introducing  today  is  to  indicate  to 
our  Asian  friends  that  the  United  States 
wants  and  needs  their  help,  and  to  bol- 
ster the  hand  of  the  President  in  getting 
that  help.  Whether  we  feel  oui-  country 
is  doing  too  much  in  Vietnam  or  too 
little,  I  think  most  of  us  agree  that  our 
Asian  allies  are  not  doing  enough.  This 
resolution  Indicates  just  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  had  a  rather  protracted  dialog  on 
several  questions  affecting  our  foreign 
policy  in  Asia  earlier  this  week.  The  point 
raised  here  Is  a  part  of  the  pattern  of 
that  dialog.  Thus,  I  hesitate  to  repeat 
some  of  the  things  said  on  that  occasion. 
The  real  burden  of  It  comes  down  to  this : 
That  the  governments  In  Asia  know  that 
their  fates  ar^hanging  In  the  balance  as 
to  how  the  war  comes  out  In  Vietnam. 

Where  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  misses  their  point,  as  one  candid 
enough  to  say  so,  is  that  when  the  break- 
through began  a  little  over  2  years  ago, 
they  did  not  have  the  resources  or  the 
trained  manpower  ready  to  move  that 
fast  in  order  to  stop  it.  The  only  alter- 
native facing  them  at  that  time,  in  their 
opinion,  was  to  knuckle  under,  to  learn 
to  live  under  an  umbrella  held  over  them 
by  the  Chinese.  They  say  so.  In  all  blunt- 
ness.  The  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Thai- 
land, Indonesia  now  all  say  that.  In- 
donesia came  very  close  to  such  a 
demise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  first  priority. 
In  our  national  Interest,  leaving  them  out 
of  It  for  the  moment,  is  to  try  to  prevent 
that  from  happening.  I  think  that  this 
is  the  difference,  in  the  national  interest 
of  our  coimtry,  that  Southeast  Asia  not 
come  apart,  that  it  not  go  under,  that 
it  not  come  under  the  domination  of 
mainland  China, 

Therefore,  it  puts  this  matter  In  a 
different  order  of  things.  As  we  said  the 
other  day  In  colloquy,  we  all  want  more 
help  from  everyone,  from  our  friends  In 
Europe,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  Asia. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  people  are  already  contributing  a 
great  deal.  This  is  an  area  which  makes 
a  difference  to  them.  When  I  say  "a  great 
deal,  "  we  are  talking  In  relative  terms, 
because  of  what  our  disproportionate 
capability,  sometimes,  can  do  to  diminish 
what  they.  In  fact,  are  doing. 

Suffice  it  to  suggest  that  the  total  non- 
American,  non-ARVN  manpower  con- 
tribution In  South  Vietnam  is  larger  than 
was  the  total  non-American,  non-Korean 
contribution   In   the   Korean   war,   that 


some  headway  is  being  made,  that  this 
has  been  a  rather  steady  growth  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  Southeast  Asians  them- 
selves. I  think  the  highest  point  reached 
in  the  Korean  war  was  48.000  troops  out- 
side of  the  ROKs  and  the  Americans. 
The  present  non-American,  non-Viet- 
namese manpower  commitment  In  the 
field  right  now  Is  approximately  60,000 — 
59,000-plus, 

They  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  think  that,  when  we  add  to  that 
the  varied  kinds  of  contributions  made 
by  the  Asians,  it  is  an  Injustice  to  them 
to  cast  aspersions  on  their  efforts,  and 
particularly  for  us  to  appear  to  be — 
I  guess  we  could  say — blackjacking  them 
into  greater  participation.  Their  efforts 
have  been  going  on.  If  I  may  say  so  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
vigorously,  and  they  have  been  contin- 
uing at  every  level  through  every  source 
and  through  every  kind  of  official  and 
nonofficial  channel  at  all  times  to  try . 
to  get  them  to  mobilize  all  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

It  is  important  that  we  be  mindful  of 
the  difference  between  Americans  per- 
suading friends  and  allies  to  partici- 
pate, and  a  totalitarian  regime  com- 
manding satellites.  There  is  a  difference 
between  allies  and  satellites.  I  think  that 
the  process  of  negotiating  with  allies 
who  are  equals,  in  the  international  sov- 
ereignty sense,  requires  a  great  deal  more 
finesse,  sophistication,  and  understand- 
ing on  our  part  to  try  to  bring  it  about. 

The  fact  that  the  participation  of  the 
Asian  countries  has  steadily  risen  rather 
than  declined,  as  the  Senator  suggests  in 
part  lai  of  his  resolution,  should  sug- 
gest to  him  as  well  that  we  are  moving 
forward  on  this  front. 

The  Koreans  have  more  men  commit- 
ted there,  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion, than  does  the  United  States.  The 
ARVN  groups  have  multiplied  their 
troop  commitments  In  the  past  6  months 
at  a  greater  rate — again.  In  line  with 
the  proportional  manpower  commitment 
statistics. 

They  are  not  shying  away  from  an  ef- 
fort, 'fhey  are  not  reneging  on  an  obli- 
gation. I  could  take  the  time  to  go  na- 
tion by  nation,  but  I  will  not  take  that 
time.  I  will  put  it  in  only  as  a  matter 
of  record  from  a  whole  collection  of 
between  30  and  40  nations  which  are 
doing  something.  But,  in  particular,  the 
breakdown  on  the  Asian  nations  and 
what  they  are  doing,  I  think,  belongs  in 
it  as  part  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
material  and  facts  covering  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Free  World   Assistance   to   Vietnam    as   of 
October  I,  1967 

Thirty-one  nations  besides  the  United 
States  are  assisting  Viet-Nam  under  the  Free 
World  Assistance  Program.  Six  other  coun- 
tries not  considered  part  of  the  FWA  program 
and  the  United  Nations  also  assist,  and  prom- 
ises of  help  have  come  from  three  other 
nations  Five  Asian  countries  now  have  al- 
most 60.000  troops  on  the  ground  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  A  detailed  listing  by  geographic  area 
follows: 


FAB    EAST 

Australia 

Australia  is  providing  a  wide  and  substan- 
tial range  of  aid  to  Vlet-Nam  under  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  and  by  direct  bilateral  assistance. 
Economic  aid  since  1964  Is  valued  at  more 
than  $10  million. 

Military  aid  consists  of: 

1.  Approximately  5,750  combat  troops  In- 
cluding a  brigade  and  support,  and  a  squad- 
ron of  8  Canberra  bombers  In  addition,  they 
provide  naval  assistance  and  a  guided  missile 
destroyer. 

2.  100  combat  advisors  (primarily  special- 
ists In  jungle  warfare) . 

3.  A  73-man  air  force  unit  at  Vung  Tau 
with  six  Australian  caribou  planes  which  fly 
dally  logistical  transport  missions  In  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  in- 
cludes: 

1.  Three  surgical  teams,  totaling  37  per- 
sonnel. In  3  provincial  hospitals.  These 
teams.  In  addition  to  performing  major  op- 
erations, have  established  a  blood  bank  and 
are  giving  lessons  In  nursing. 

2.  A  group  of  civil  engineers  working  on 
water  supply  and  road  construction  projects. 

3.  Three  experts  In  dairy  and  crop  prac- 
tices and  radio  techniques. 

4.  Training  of  130  Vietnamese  In  Australia. 

5.  In  goods  and  materials:  1,250,000  text- 
books In  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools:  3,300 
tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Vietnamese 
military  dependents'  housing;  6  large  com- 
munity windmills;  15,750  sets  of  hand  tools; 
400  radio  sets  and  2,400  loud-speakers;  16,- 
000  blankets  and  14,000  cases  of  condensed 
milk. 

6.  A  55  kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at 
Ban  Me  Thuot. 

The  Australian  Government  decided  on 
February  1  to  increase  Its  non-mUltary  aid 
to  Vlet-Nam  during  FY  1967  to  $2  million. 
Tins  Will  permit  substantial  enlargement  of 
current  medical  and  cjvic  action  programs 
and  the  undertaking  of  new  projects  such  as 
providing  equipment  for  refuge*  resettlement 
centers. 

Republic  of  China 

The  Republic  of  China  has  provided: 

1.  An  80-man  agricultural  team. 

2.  An  18-man  military  psychological  war- 
fare team. 

3.  A  34-man  electrical  power  mission  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Talpower. 

4.  A  16-man  surgical  team. 

China  has  also  provided  training  for  more 
than  200  Vietnamese  in  Taiwan.  In  the  way 
of  goods  and  materials,  they  have  provided 
26  aluminum  prefabricated  warehouses,  agri- 
cultural tools,  seeds  and  fertilizers.  500.000 
copies  of  mathematics  textbooks  and  an  elec- 
trical power  substation. 
Japan 

Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million  worth 
of  economic  assistance  to  Vlet-Nam,  chiefly 
through  reparations.  Japan  has  sent  two 
medical  teams,  considerable  amounts  of 
medical  goods  (4,544  cases),  20,000  transistor 
radios  and  25  ambulances.  It  has  provided 
technical  personnel  and  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  power  dam  across  the  Da 
Nhlm  Blver  and  electrical  transmission  line. 
A  new  medical  aid  agreement  ($1.1  mUllon) 
was  signed  in  June  1967. 
Korea 

Korea  has  sent  approximately  48,800  troops 
Including: 

1.  2  combat  divisions  and  1  combat  bri- 
gade. 

2.  A  130-man  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hoe- 
pi  tal  (MASH). 

3.  10  military  instructors  In  Korean  karate 
for  training  Vietnamese  military  In  hand- 
to-hand  combat. 

4.  A  2,200-man  Task  Force  Unit  compoeed 
of  the  following  elements:  1  Army  engmeer 
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battalion.  1  Headquarters  group,  1  Army 
Transportation  company,  1  Marine  Corps  En- 
gineer company.  1  Infantry  battalion,  1  LST 
and  2  LSMs.  1  Composite  Support  unit  (com- 
munications,  medical   supplies,   etc.). 

Korean  military  medical  personnel  are  pro- 
viding some  medical  care  to  the  local  popu- 
lation m  areas  where  ROK  troops  are  sta- 
tioned. In  addition.  7  civilian  medical  teams 
totalling  118  doctors,  nurses  and  support 
personnel  are  working  In  provincial  health 
programs. 

Laos 

One  minion  kip  (»4.167)  for  flood  relief  In 
1965  and  a  small  cash  donation  for  refugees 

in  1966. 

Malaysia 

Since  1963.  Malaysia  has  trained  over  2.000 
Vietnamese  military  and  police  officers. 
Groups  of  30-60  are  regularly  sent  for  about 
a  month's  training  In  counterinsurgency 
with  Malaysian  Special  Constabulary.  Malay- 
sia has  'previously  provided  substantial 
amounts  of  counterlnsurgency  materials, 
primarily  military  and  police  transport  such 
as  armored  behicles.  Medicines  and  relief 
supplies  have  also  been  donated. 
Neio  Zealand 
New  Zealand  has  sent  an  artillery  battery 
and  an  infantry  company  (approxlm.iteIy  350 
men)  and  provided  a  25-man  army  engineer 
detachment. 

In  non-military  aid.  New  Zealand  has  sent 
a  15-man  surgical  team,  and  a  professor  in 
English  language  for  the  University  of 
Saigon.  A  second  16-man  medical  team  will 
be  sent  to  Binh  Dinh  province.  They  are 
presently  training  83  Vietnamese  in  New 
Zealand  and  have  provided  NZE7.500  (»21.000) 
for  equipment  for  a  technical  high  school. 
They  are  also  assisting  by  providing  approxi- 
mately $600,000  for  a  science  building  at  the 
University  of  Saigon. 

Philippines 
The    Philippine    Government    has    sent    a 
2.000-man    mUitary    engineering    unit    with 
security  support  personnel,  a  station  hospital, 
and   rural   health   and  civic  action  teams. 

In  non-mihtary  aid.  approximately  60 
Philippine  civic  action  personnel  including 
military  and  civilian  medical  teams  have 
been  working  In  Viet -Nam  for  several  years. 
Thailand 
Thailand  has  sent  a  toUil  of  appro.ximately 
2.200  men  including  a  recently  arrived  com- 
bat brigade.  A  150-man  Thai  naval  group 
manning  an  LST  and  PGM  patrol  craft  ar- 
rived In  Vlet-Nam  in  December  1966.  A  35- 
man  air  force  contingent  has  been  flying  op- 
erational transport  missions  for  the  Viet- 
namese forces.  The  Thais  have  also  been  pro- 
viding Jet  training  for  Vietnamese  pilots  in 
Thailand. 

In  non-military  aid.  the  Thais  have  pro- 
vided rice  for  refugees  and  cement  and  zinc 
roofing  materials.  At  the  Manila  Conference, 
the  Thais  offered  the  Vietnamese  a  $20  mil- 
lion rice  credit.  The  Thais  have  also  an- 
nounced they  will  send  a  medical  unit  to 
Vlet-Nam. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

Greece 
Greece   has   contributed   $15,000   worth   of 
medical  supplies. 

Iran 

Iran  has  contributed  1.000  tons  of  petro- 
leum products  to  Viet-Nara  and  has  des- 
patched a  20-man  medical  team  to  Viet-Nam. 
Turkey 

Turkey  has  provided  medicines  and  also 
offered  to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
cement. 

EimOPB 

Austria 
Austria  has  offered  to  supply  medical  sup- 
plies, blankets,  tents,  through  the  Austrian 
Red  Cross. 


Belgium 
Belgium   has   provided   medicines   and   an 
ambulance   and   has   given   scholarships    for 
15  Vietnamese  to  study  In  Belgium. 
Denmark 
Denmark   has   provided    medical   supplies 
and    has    offered    to    train    12    Vietnamese 
nurses  in  Denmark. 

Germany 
Personnel  In  Vietnam 
A  3,000-ton  hospital  ship,  the  "helgoland" 
with  8  doctors,  30  other  medical  personnel 
and  145  beds  Is  on  duty  In  Viet-Nam. 

Seven  Germans,  a  director  and  six  In- 
structors, are  teaching  at  the  new  Vietnam- 
ese-German Technical  High  School  at  Thu 
Due  near  Saigon.  At  Hue  University  there 
are  five  Germans;  three  physicians  In  the 
Medical  School,  a  professor  of  music,  a  pro- 
fessor of  German  language,  and  one  expert 
in  forestry  Is  working  at  the  Department  of 
Rural  Affairs,  Saigon. 

Vietnamese  In  Germany 
Forty  Vietnamese  are  studying  in  Germany 
and  the  Germans  have  agreed  to  accept  30 
more  primarily  for  training  as  future  in- 
structors in  the  technical  high  school.  A 
considerable  number  have  previously  been 
trained. 

Goods  and  Materials 
The  Germans  have  provided  the  following 
credits: 

(1)  DM  15  million  ($3.75  million)  for  Im- 
port of  German  products  such  as  machine 
tools,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  piastre  funds  gen- 
erated go  to  the  National  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit  to  aid  farmers,  particularly  with 
loans; 

(2)  a  credit  of  DM  50  million  ($12.5  mil- 
lion) for  development  of  the  major  indus- 
trial complex  at  An  Hoan-Nong  Son; 

(3)  a  credit  for  DM  20  million  ($5  million) 
for  construction  of  an  abattoir  at  Saigon- 
Cholon.  and  three  coastal  vessels; 

(4)  a  credit  of  DM  500.000  ($125,000)  for 
equipment  at  the  Vietnamese-German  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Thu  Due. 

In  April  1966,  the  Germans  announced  a 
gift  of  DM  17.5  million  ($4.4  million)  worth 
of  pharmaceuticals,  the  first  shipments  of 
which  have  arrived.  Also  in  the  medical  field, 
they  have  provided  two  mobile  dental  clinics 
and  30  ambulances  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

In  June  1968,  the  Cabinet  voted  DM  25 
million  (US  $6.25  million)  for  new  aid  to 
Vlet-Nam  including: 

( 1 )  sending  25  experts  to  establish  a 
refugee  center; 

(2)  building  a  home  for  wayward  youths; 

(3)  expansion  of  eight  social  centers  and 
construction  of  a  ninth,  and 

(4)  establishment  of  a  training  center  for 
social  workers.  The  Germans  have  also  do- 
nated 260  tons  of  rice  for  refugee  relief 
programs. 

Italy 

The  Italians  provided  a   10-man  surgical 
team  and  have  offered  science  scholarships  to 
10  Vietnamese  to  study  In  Italy. 
Luxembourg 

Luxembourg    has     provided    plasma     and 
blood  transfusion   equipment. 
The  Netherlands 

Tlie  Dutch  have  undertaken  to  build  5 
tuberculosis  centers  in  Saigon;  sites  for  3 
have  been  selected.  In  August,  the  Nether- 
lands announced  a  contribution  of  $355,000 
for  a  4-year  UN  project  In  social  welfare,  part 
of  the  $1  mUllon  they  have  earmarked  for  UN 
projects  in  Viet-Nam.  In  1964.  the  Dutch 
gave  antibiotics  and  4  scholarships  for  Viet- 
namese. They  previously  provided  a  dredge. 
Spain 

Spain  has  sent  a  12-man  medical  team  to 
Viet-Nam  and  has  provided  800  pounds  of 
medicines,  medical  equipment  and  blankets. 


United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  has  supplied  eco- 
nomic aid  valued  at  more  than  $2  million  in 
the  past  three  years.  It  has  provided  six 
eivillans  for  the  British  Advisory  Mission  and 
a  Professor  of  English  at  Hue  University. 
Twenty-one  Vle'namese  are  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  pediatric  team 
of  four  British  doctors  and  six  nurses  went  to 
Viet-Nam  in  August  1966. 

In  1963-«4.  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
the  following  goods  and  materials:  Labora- 
tory equipment  for  Saigon  University;  a 
typesetting  machine  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office;  a  cobalt  deep-ray  therapy 
unit  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute;  var- 
ious equipment  for  the  faculties  of  Medi- 
cine, Science  and  Pharmacy  at  Saigon  Uni- 
versity, the  Meteorologic  Service  and  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Saigon,  and  Atomic 
Research  EsUibllshment  at  Dalat  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education  at  Hue.  In  1965-1966, 
British  economic  aid  totalled  $226,800  for 
roadbuilding  equipment,  diesel  fishing  boat 
engines,  and  portable  anesthetic  machines. 
Total  aid  in  British  FY  1967  was  $515,200 
and  it  is  estimated  $666,400  will  be  expended 
In  FY   1968. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Argentina 
Argentina    is    contributing    5.000    tons    of 
wheat. 

Brazil 

Brazil  has  sent  a  substantial  quantity  of 
medical  supplies  which  was  carried  to  Vlet- 
Nam  by  a  Brazilian  Air  force  plane  and  has 
also  provided  coffee. 

Costa  Rica 
Costa  Rica  Is  contributing  an  ambulance 
for  use  in  Vlet-Nam. 

Dominican  Republic 
Cement  has  been  offered  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  use  In  Viet-Nam. 
Ecuador 
Ecuador  has  sent  medical  supplies  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Guatemala 

Guatemala  has  sent  15.000  doses  of  ty- 
phoid-paratyphoid serum  for  use  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Honduras 

Honduras  has  contributed  drugs  and  dry 
goods  for  refugees  in  Viet-Nam,  flown  there 
on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  plane. 
Uruguay 

Uruguay  has  contributed  $21,500  for  relief 
supplies  and  medicine  for  Vlet-Nam. 
Venezuela 

Venezuela  has  provided  500  tons  of  rice 
for  refugee  relief,  and  two  civilian  doctors 
are  working  in  Viet-Nam. 

AFRICA 

Liberia 
A  contribution  of  $50,000  has  been  made 
by    Liberia    for    the    purchase    of    hospital 
equipment  and  other  medical  supplies  for 
Viet-Nam. 

Tunisia 

Tunisia  has  made  available  15  to  20  schol- 
arships for  Vietnamese. 

NORTH   AMERICA 

Canada 

Almost  $6  million  of  development  assist- 
ance to  Viet-Nam  has  been  provided  by 
Canada. 

1.  Since  1964  Canada  has  supplied  more 
than  $4.5  million  In  economic  aid.  It  in- 
creased its  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  this  fiscal 
year  allocating  $1  million  for  medical  assi.st- 
ance  including  providing  ten  200-bed  emer- 
gency hospital  units.  The  first  two  units  have 
arrived  and  have  been  installed  at  Phan 
Tlet  and  at  Phu  Tho  near  Saigon.  A  Cana- 
dian doctor  and  technician  visited  Vlet-Nam 
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In  the  fall  to  inspect  potential  sites.  Canada 
has  sent  650.000  doses  of  polio  vaccine  for 
Vietnamese  school  children  and  offered  addi- 
tional vaccines  against  polio.  TB  and  small- 
pox. Consideration  Is  being  given  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  children's  rehabiUtatlon  cen- 
ter In  Viet-Nam. 

2.  Since  1958.  Canada  has  provided  $850,000 
worth  of  food  aid  for  Vlet-Nam.  Funds  gen- 
erated by  sales  are  used  for  capital  construc- 
tion projects  in  Viet-Nam. 

3.  A  new  science  building  for  the  medical 
facultv  at  the  University  of  Hue  Is  being 
built  "costing  about  $333,000.  drawn  from 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  sales  of  food 
supplied  by  Canada.  Construction  has  passed 
the  half-way  mark. 

4.  The  Canadians  have  also  .Hgreed  to  con- 
struct an  auditorium  for  the  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ences at  Hue  University  which  will  cost  about 
$125,000. 

5.  Canada  is  printing  half  a  million  copies 
of  a  social  sciences  textbook  for  Vietnamese 
grade  school  children. 

6.  Personnel  in  Viet-Nam. — A  Canadian 
Suoervisor  has  been  at  Quang  Ngai  supervis- 
ing' construction  of  a  small  TB  Clinic  which 
the  Canadians  are  funding.  The  Canadians 
have  sent  two  doctors  and  four  nurses  to 
staff  the  clinic.  A  professor  of  orthopedics  is 
working  at  Cho  Ray  Hospital.  Saigon,  and 
there  is  a  Canadian  teacher  at  the  University 
of  Hue. 

7.  Vietnamese  in  Canada. — 380  Colombo 
Plan  trainees  and  a  total  of  463  trainees  un- 
der all  programs,  including  those  sponsored 
by  other  agencies  and  third  countries  (as  well 
as  Colombo  Plan) ,  have  been  trained  in  Can- 
ada. There  are  currently  231  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents in  Canada. 

OTHER   ASSISTANCE 

Six  other  nations  whose  help  does  not  fall 
under  the  Free  World  Assistance  Program 
have  provided  valuable  assistance  to  Vlet- 
Nam  in  economic  and  humanitarian  fields. 

France 

Since  1956.  France  has  contributed  about 
$115  million  in  assistance  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  Present  aid  is  running  at  a  rate  of 
about  $4  million  per  year,  largely  in  the  cul- 
tural field. 

in  1965  France  had  nearly  500  persons 
serving  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Among  them  were 
65  experts  under  France's  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance.  Including  32 
physicians,  professors  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel. Under  its  cultural  programs.  471  pro- 
fessors (350  French  and  121  Vietnamese)  were 
teaching  at  9  French-teaching  institutions, 
and  30  French  professors  are  at  Vietnamese 
institutions.  France  provided  in  1965  for 
Vietnamese  to  study  in  France.  55  fellowships 
for  technical  training  and  85  academic  fel- 
lowships. These  programs  are  continuing  on 
a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

Prance  has  provided  low-Interest  credits 
of  100  million  francs  ($20  million)  for 
financing  Imports  of  Frencli  equipment  for 
Vietnamese  industry,  a  grant  of  500.000 
francs  ($100,000)  for  equipment  for  L'Ecole 
Natlonale  d'Ingenieurs  des  Arts   Industrlels. 

In  1960  France  extended  a  low-interest 
credit  of  70  million  francs  ($14  million)  to 
aid  construction  of  the  major  coal  and 
chemical  complex  at  An  Hoa  Nong  Son  south 
of  Da  Nang  which  is  underway.  It  also  pro- 
vides a  low-interest,  five-year  credit  of  60 
million  francs  ($12  million  i  for  construction 
of  Viet-Nam's  largest  cement-producing 
complex  with  plants  at  Hatien  and  Thu  Due. 
In  1964.  France  provided  a  930.000  francs 
(S188.000)  grant  for  the  installation  of  a 
training  center  for  electrical  technicians  and 
in  1965  a  gift  of  1.25  million  francs  ($250,000) 
for  teaching  equipment,  primarily  in  the 
medical  field. 

Ireland 

The  Irish  people  have  contributed  £1.000 
($2,800)  for  Vietnamese  flood  vlctlmjB 
through  their  Bed  Cross. 


Israel 

Israel  made  a  gift  of  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies for  fiood  victims  and  will  train  five 
Vietnamese  in  irrigation  and  animal  hus- 
bandry. 

Noruxiy 

Norway  sent  a  contribution  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  for  flood  victims 
In  February  1965. 

Pakistan 

Pakistan  made  a  financial  contribution  for 
assistance  to  flood  victims  and  donated 
clothing  for  them. 

Switzerland 

The  Swiss  have  provided  microscopes  for 
the  University  of  Saigon.  The  Swiss  Red  Cross 
has  sent  an  11 -man  medical  team  through 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  work  in  a  provincial  hospital  in  the 
Central  Highlands  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 
U.N.  aid  to  Vietnam 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  are  also  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Viet-Nam.  Under  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  of  the  U.N. 
Development  Program.  15  technical  assist- 
ance projects  are  scheduled  for  1967  and 
1968  at  a  cost  of  $724,475.  These  projects 
range  across  such  varied  fields  as  maternal 
and  child  health,  labor  administration,  edu- 
cational planning,  telecommunications,  me- 
teorology and  civil  aviation.  Among  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  are  ILO.  FAO.  UNESCO. 
■WHO,  ICAO.  ITU.  ■WMO.  and  the  Department 
of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of  the  U.N. 
In  addition  UNICEF  has  substantially  ex- 
panded its  health  and  child  care  programs 
with  the  1967  program  totalling  $562,000,  an 
increase  over  the  1966  level  of  $226,000. 

Several  major  projects  financed  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram are  about  to  get  underway.  A  National 
Technical  Center  (total  international  con- 
tribution approximately  $1.5  million),  with 
UNESCO  is  becoming  operational.  The  Spe- 
cial Fund  In  January  approved  a  Fisheries 
Development  Project  Including  exploratory 
and  experimental  fishing  in  the  waters  of 
the  South  China  Sea.  to  be  executed  by  F.AO 
at  a  cost  of  $1.3  million.  Also  being  nego- 
tiated is  a  Social  Welfare  Training  Center  to 
be  executed  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs 
of  the  U.N.  ECAFE  is  pressing  ahead  with 
regional  projects  of  benefit  to  the  nations  of 
the  Mekong  Basin  and  has  undertaken  svir- 
veys  of  irrigation,  hydro-electric  facilities 
and  bridge  construction  projects  In  Viet- 
Nam. 

While  we  hold  the  line,  the  Asians  are 
busily  at  work  trying  to  get  new  programs 
off  the  ground  that  they  themselves  will  be 
responsible  for — all  aimed  at  making  Eastern 
Asia  better.  These  programs  include  six 
points: 

1.  Asian  Development  Bank — which  was 
launched  at  the  initiative  of  a  Burmese  by 
the  name  of  U  Nyun. 

2.  The  Mekong  Basin  Commission — with 
blueprints  for  power  development  as  vast 
as  the  TVA. 

3.  Asian-Pacific  Council — formed  one  year 
ago  in  Seoul  is  preparing  for  its  second  ses- 
sion. 

4.  Association  of  Southeast  Asia — has  been 
reactivated. 

5.  The  Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of  Educa- 
tion— are  now  organized. 

6.  Conference  on  Asian  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

These  and  other  groups  like  them  Include 
cooperative  efforts  on  hydroelectric  power, 
transportation,  resource  development,  scien- 
tific and  technical  research,  trade,  finance. 

Additional  facts: 

1.  Korea  Is  furnishing  48.000  troops  out  of 
a  total  population  of  29.000.000. 

2.  F^ee    World    troops    have    more    than 


doubled  over  the  last  year  and  a  half,  now 
total  59,650. 

3.  Incremental  troop  Increase  of  65.000  an- 
nounced by  GVN  In  July  equates  a  700,000 
increase  In  U.S.  armed  forces. 

4  Philcag  (Philippines  force)  represents 
15'^,    of  Philippine  Army. 

5.  Comparison: 

Korean  War. — Non-U.S.  ROK         forces 

amounted  to  48.000  (approx). 

Viet-Nam  War. — There  are  now  almost 
60.000  non-U. S.  GVN  forces. 

6.  Total  Asian  contribution  In  Viet  Nam 
far  greater  than  in  UN  force  in  Korea. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  finally,  let 
me  say  to  my  gooid  friend  from  Illinois 
that,  much  as  appreciate  and  have  seri- 
ously weighed  and  studied  the  proposal 
he  had  to  make,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion thai  it  cannot  contribute  to  the 
goal  we  would  all  like  to  see  where  we 
still  get  more  and  more.  Instead  it  poses  a 
hazard. 

The  hazard  is  that  it  is  premised  on 
the  assumption  that  there  is  nothiiig 
going  on;  that  there  are  no  effoits  being 
made. 

Part  I  c )  of  the  resolution  says  that  the 
President,  if  I  may  read  it  exactly,  should 
move  with  greater  determination.  These 
are  relative  tenns.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
define  "greater  determination."  Greater 
than  what?  Great  determination  is  al- 
ready a  matter  of  fact.  Great  efforts 
are  exerted  even  right  now.  It  seems  to 
me  we  might  run  the  very  risk  that  some 
thrust  from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  at 
this  particular  moment  might  well  upset 
long  negotiations  that  have  been  under- 
way for  some  time. 

A  big  power  negotiating  with  a  sover- 
eign equal  in  a  sensitive  area  of  the  world 
is  a  very,  very  sensitive  operation  at  best. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  Senate 
were  to  proceed  to  act  on  this  proposal 
at  this  moment,  it  could  well  place  in 
jeopardy  those  efforts  which  have  been 
underway  for  a  long  time  to  bring  even 
more  participation  on  the  part  of  South- 
east Asia. 

So  I  would  question  the  wisdom  of 
seeking  to  enter  the  channels  of  diplo- 
macy by  pressure  fi'om  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  without  being  fully  mindful  of 
what  was  already  moving  ahead  and 
underway.  I  think  that  docs  not  speak 
well  of  the  more  sophisticated  position 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a 
leader  of  a  major  portion  of  the  world, 
has  to  learn  to  live  with,  and  accommo- 
date itself  to.  the  great  patience  that  big 
nations  have  to  exert,  if  they  are  going  to 
be  re.sjx)nsible  for  the  consequences  of 
their  acts,  in  trying  to  understand  the 
movements  of  the  smaller  countries 
which  are  so  overwhelmingly  overshad- 
owed by  the  large  ones. 

I  would  say,  when  all  this  is  added  up, 
that  the  peoples  in  Southea.st  Asia  are 
making  steadily  increasing  efforts  as 
their  own  capabilities  are  increasing,  as 
their  own  mobilizing  efforts  are  inten- 
sifying. Let  us  not  sell  them  short, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  Thais 
on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Filipinos  or  Koreans  or  Austrians, 
or  even  the  Indians.  Do  not  leave  out  the 
Indians,  for  they  have,  in  contrast  to  the 
days  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  465.000  In- 
dian troops  mobilized  today  on  the 
frontiers  with  China.  That  is  another 
element   which   belongs   in   the   overall 
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picture  of  Asia  now  and  the  commit- 
ments that  have  been  undertaken  there. 
Likewise,  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
troops,  it  seems  to  me  at  least.  Inhibits 
the  freedom  of  action  which  might 
otherwise  lead  to  a  reckless  commitment 
of  troops  from  the  north  into  Vietnam. 
It  is  that  kind  of  equation  that  adds 
itself  to  the  balance  of  forces  in  deal- 
ing with  the  scale  of  relative  power  bal- 
ances in  eastern  Asia. 

I  am  reluctant  to  mention  Taiwan  at 
all,  because  there  are  those  who  reck- 
lessly suggest.  "Why  don't  you  get  the 
Taiwanians?"  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  stands  as  one  of  those  who  recog- 
nizes that  that  would  be  suicidal  in  terms 
of  committing  the  mainland  Chinese. 
But  even  the  presence  of  the  Taiwanians 
should  not  cause  misapprehension  be- 
cause they  involve  troops  directly  across 
the  Strait  of  Formosa.  That,  too.  is  a 
restraint.  That,  too.  lessens  the  kind  of 
pressure  that  could  be  brought  from  the 
north. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
all  of  this  in  balance.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  there  Is  more 
there  than  meets  the  more  sensational 
headlines  about  commitments. 

Furthermore,  I  think  what  we  would  be 
doing  in  the  Senator's  resolution  would 
be  to  downgrade  or  to  impugn  the  role 
of  the  President  in  a  very  active  field  in 
ways  that  are  better  not  talked  about 
or  realized  in  terms  of  improvement  in 
participation  and  in  policy  positions  in 
general;  and  the  refinement  of  this 
factor  in  itself  is  not  best  achieved  on 
the  open  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
we  do  not  delay  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  I  should  like  to 
comment  for  just  a  moment  on  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague's  remarks  and  then 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  analysis  I  have 
made  on  the  amount  of  assistance  being 
offered  by  foreign  countries,  including 
our  own  friends  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
other  countries,  to  indicate  my  concern 
that  they  do  have  the  potential  for  con- 
tributing substantially  more. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  is  not  at  all 
an  attempt  to  blackjack.  As  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  knows,  I  have  carried  on 
conversations  with  the  State  Department 
and  Defense  Department  over  a  period 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  with  other 
Members  of  this  body,  about  my  deep 
concern  that  the  American  people  have 
felt,  and  I  have  felt,  that  the  sacrifice 
being  asked  of  us  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  sacrifice  being  asked  of  those 
whose  security  and  well-being  is  very 
much  at  stake. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  contri- 
bution by  the  South  Koreans.  I  think 
we    have    to    take    into    account    that 
whereas  they  have  45.000  of  their  forces 
in  Vietnam,  we  have  50,000  of  American 
forces  today  still  In  South  Korea,  so  that 
their  net  is  not  very  great  as  a  contribu- 
tion,  though   we   deeply   appreciate   it. 
But  it  is  my  feeling  that  they  could 
contribute    30,000    more   South   Korean 
forces.  I  would  much  prefer  them  to  do 
it  than  to  have  a  further  escalation  with 
30,000  more  American  forces. 
When  we  come  to  the  question  of 


what  countries  could  do,  while  I  recog- 
nize the  delicacy  of  negotiations,  I  think 
we  can  be  frank  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  for  example,  who  have  been  our 
allies  and  who  recognize  that  their  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  freedom 
could  be  endangered,  particularly  when 
we  have,  with  respect  to  New  Zealand, 
150,  to  be  increased  to  360.  It  is  a  small 
country-,  but  I  still  feel  they  could  do 
more.  I  would  say  Australia  could  step 
up  its  support  by  two  or  three  times. 

I  would  appreciate  permission  to  put 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  contribution  being  made  by 
these  countries,  all  of  which  is  appreci- 
ated, to  indicate  the  level  of  continuing 
support. 

I  hope  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
President  by  this  resolution  to  indicate 
that  a  number  of  those  in  Congress  be- 
lieve, as  the  Senator  has  reiterated  on 
this  floor,  that  every  chance  we  have  to 
indicate  that  we  have  asked  them  for 
more  help,  we  should  do  it.  I  think  the 
fact  of  25  of  our  colleagues  being  added 
to  the  voice  of  the  administration  would 
be  an  important  addition. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  he 
yield  to  me  whUe  the  Senator  has  the 

floor?  ^      ^      . 

Mr  PERCY.  Yes;  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  precedence  then. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
only  to  make  a  concluding  comment. 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator. 

Each  country,  deciding  in  the  light  ol 
all  of  its  commitments,  its  local  prob- 
lems at  home,  its  economic  capabilities, 
its  political  sUbility,  knows  best  where 
it  can  make  its  meaningful  contributions 
and  where  those  are  to  be  neciotiated. 
I  doubt  that  we  here  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  fully  can  evaluate  all 
the  considerations  that  President  Marcos 
has  to  experience  before  determinmg 
what  his  country  can  best  contribute. 
I  doubt  that  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  we  can  understand 
the  political  and  economic  questions 
that  likewise  have  to  be  weighed  and 
balanced  in  Australia  in  regard  to  its 
contributions. 

The  same  way  with  the  Koreans  or 
the  Thais.  All  of  them  would  fit  this  same 
pattern. 

What  I  call  into  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is  the  use  of  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  tell  those  countries,  in  very  complex 
situations,  what  they  ought  to  be  doing 
or  not  be  doing  in  this  regard.  This  is 
underwav;  it  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  has  already  yielded 
results.  But  I  think  if  my  friend  were 
to  recheck  with  all  those  with  whom  he 
has  had  conversations  in  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department,  he  would  find 
them  in  acreement  that  this  especial 
moment  is  not  the  most  propitious  mo- 
ment for  this  kind  of  a  declaration  com- 
ing from  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Whatever  the  other  factors  may  be. 
these  smaller  nations  are  especially  sen- 
sitive over  their  disproportionate  size, 
and  for  understandable  reasons,  they  do 
not  like  to  get  the  idea.  I  am  sure,  that 
somebody  is  trying  to  shove  them  around, 


that  the  big  guy  Is  going  to  use  them  or 
force  them  to  do  something. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
lean  over  backward,  at  the  moment, 
right  now,  in  order  not  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  thwarting  or  obstructing  that 
which  may  be  on  the  verge  of  yielding 
real  dividends  at  this  time.  All  I  am 
saying  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  is  that 
this  is  not  the  moment  to  run  that  risk. 
Given  the  record  of  increasing  con- 
tributions, given  the  things  that  must  be 
underway  at  this  very  moment.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  not  act 
precipitately  or  in  a  too  promiscuous  way 
in  this  particular  exercise. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Illinois  for  his 
indulgence. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  only 
motive  is  a  desire  to  work  closely  with 
the  administration  in  this  regard.  As  re- 
cently as  yesterday,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  indicated  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  a  declaration  by  a  Senator 
or  a  group  of  Senators,  and  I  have  indi- 
cated that  I  would  not  press  for  hearings 
or  a  vote  imtil  such  time  as  it  seemed  in 
the  national  interest  to  do  so.  But  I  have 
been  talking  about  this  subject  for  a  year 
and  a  half:  I  have  been  as  patient  as  I 
could  be,  and  I  have  not  seen  results.  I 
am  gratified  to  hear  it.  if  there  are  going 
to  be  results  forthcoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary's position  would  be  that  a  ver>' 
broad  resolution,  without  barbs  and 
spikes,  would  be  a  little  more  in  order; 
that  the  suggestion  that  somehow  this 
was  a  club  that  was  going  to  be  held 
over  Asians — which  Is  a  part  of  the  im- 
plication—and the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  moving  with  greater  determi- 
nation, are  the  things  that  detract  from 
the  Senator's  declaration  of  his  wishes 
to  try  to  get  something  helpful  out  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  and  read  to  me  the  por- 
tion of  my  resolution  he  thinks  is  a 
club? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  Let  me  read  two  sec- 
tions. The  first  is  section  (b)  : 

The  non-Communist  nations  of  Asia,  in- 
cluding South  Vietnam,  should  contribute 
substantially  more  manpower  and  resources 
to  share  the  military  diplomatic,  economic, 
and   psychological   tasks   In   Vietnam; 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  as  I  just  spelled  out 
in  the  Record.  I  think  the  margin  has 
been  moving  in  the  other  direction.  It  is 
not  enough.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  think  the  effort  is  being  made,  these 
gaps  are  being  closed,  and  the  point  is 
that  now.  in  the  face  of  the  efforts  that 
have  already  been  made  a  matter  of 
record,  this  thus  becomes  a  question  of 
hiPh  pressure  being  applied  to  them  for 
still  more,  when  this  is  already  the  sub- 
ject of  very  con.siderable  discussion. 

Point  (c)  of  the  Senator's  resolution 
reids  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should 
move  with  greater  determination  to  obtain 
commitments  of  such  manpower  and  re- 
sources in  support  of  the  effort  in  Vietnam. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  specific 
thrust  at  the  President,  without  recog- 
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nition,  not  only  of  what  has  been  done, 
but  of  what  Is  underway  even  at  this 
time. 

I  think,  in  the  context  of  those  factors, 
that  the  proposed  resolution  could  be 
submitted  with  much  more  restrained 
language,  and  still  contribute  to  achiev- 
ing the  goal  which  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  commonly  share. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  173)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  summary  of  other  nation's  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  a  summai-y  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  those  nations. 

I  do  not  cite  America's  generosity  to 
these  many  nations  in  the  spirit  of  Shy- 
lock  demanding  his  pound  of  flesh.  I  cite 
it  as  a  reminder  that  freedom  has  siu:- 
vived  in  this  century  because  free  men 
have  helped  each  other  in  hours  of  dan- 
ger and  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JAPAN 

Has  provided  over  $55  million  worth  of 
economic  assistance  to  VN,  chiefly  through 
reparations.  This  Is  repaj-ment  of  debt  and 
should  not  be  included  as  aid  in  the  war 
effort. 

Has  sent  two  medical  teams.  4.544  cases  of 
medical  goods.  25  ambulances  and  20.000 
transistor  radios. 

Has  provided  technical  personnel  and 
funds  for  construction  of  a  power  dam  across 
the  Da  Nhlm  River,  an  electrical  transmis- 
sion line,  and  agreed  to  participate  In  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Mekong 
near  Vlnh  Long.  Funds  for  power  dam  from 
reparations;  remainder  from  $7.5  million 
loen. 

VS.   foreign  aid   to  Japan,   1946-66 

Millions 

Military    $1,073.1 

Economic    2.899.8 


PHttlPPtNES 

Has  sent  a  2,000-man  military  engineering 
unit  with  security  support  personnel,  a  sta- 
tion hoepital.  and  rural  health  and  civic 
action  teams. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  Philippines,  1946-66 

Million 

Military $489.5 

Economic    1.435.5 


1964  they  gaw  antibiotics  and  four  scholar- 
ships. Previously  provided  a  dredge. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  Netherlands,  1946-66 

Million 

Military    —  -  $1,240  6 

Econonilc    1.229   8 


Total 


1,925.0 


THAILAND 

Has  sent  2.000  to  2,500  ground  forces  to 
Vietnam  A  200-man  naval  group  mans  an 
IjST  and  PGM  patrol  craft.  A  35-man  AP 
contingent  flies  operational  transport  mis- 
sions for  the  'VN  forces.  Some  Vietnamese 
pilots  get  jet  training  In  Thailand.  Will  send 
a  medical  unit. 

Have  provided  some  rice  for  refugees,  and 
some  cement  and  zinc  roofing  materials.  At 
the  Manila  Conference  offered  Vietnam  a 
$20  million  rice  credit. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Thailand,  1946-66 

Million 

Military    $61^2.2 

Economic    4<7  0 


Total    --     3.972.9 

KOREA 

Has  sent  about  45,000  troops  including  two 
combat  divisions,  a  130-man  mobile  army 
surgical  hospital,  10  karate  Instructors,  and 
a  2,200-man  task  force. 

Korean  military  medical  personnel  provide 
some  medical  care  for  local  civilians.  Seven 
civilian  medical  teams  (118  Koreans)  work 
in  provincial  health  programs. 

U.S.  foreign   aid   to   Korea,  1946-66 

Millions 

Military  .— $2,416.6 

Economic    4,260.1 


Total    1,089.2 

AUSTRALIA 

Hiis  sent  6.300  combat  troops.  100  combat 
advisers,  a  73-man  AF  unit  with  six  caribou 
planes  which  fly  logistical  support  missions 
for  Vietnam  forces. 

Has  given  a  total  of  nearly  SIO  million  In 
economic  and  technical  assistance.  On  Feb. 
1,  1967,  decided  to  increase  non-mliitary  aid 
during  fiscal  1987  to  $2  million. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Australia,  1946-66 

Million 

MlUtary    $125.9 

Economic    149.4 


Total    --     6,676.7 

In  addition,  the  total  U.S.  cost  of  the 
Korean  war  is  officially  estimated  at  $18  bil- 
lion. And  today  the  U.S.  has  50,000  military 
personnel  and  1.316  civilian  military  em- 
ployees (as  of  Mar.  31,  1967)   in  Korea. 

MALAYSIA 

Has  trained  about  2,000  Vietnam  military 
and  police  officers.  Has  previously  provided 
military  and  police   vehicles. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Malaysia,     -1966 

MiUion.i 

Military $3.8 

Economic    43.7 


Total    2.470.4 

SPA  lit 

Has  provided  800  pounds  of  medicines. 
medical  equipment  and  blankets.  Has  sent 
a  12-man  medical  team. 

U.S.   foreign   aid    to   Spain.   1946-66 

Mill-.on 

Military    $608  6 

Economic    1.395.7 


Total    275.3 

NEW  ZE.^LAND 

Military  personnel  (150)  to  be  increased 
to  360  in  Vietnam.  Also  provide  an  8-man 
surgical  team,  a  16-m.-ui  medical  team  to  ar- 
rive shortlv.  and  a  professor  of  English  for 
University  of  Saigon  Sent  $21,000  for  equip- 
ment for  a  technical  high  school  and  $600,- 
000  for  a  science  building  for  the  University 
of  Saigon. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Neio  Zealand,  1946-66 

Million 

Military    -.. *4.  7 

Economic    23.  0 

Total    --  27.7 

DENMAKK 

Has  provided  medical  supplies  and  is  train- 
ing Vietnamese  nurses  in  Denmark. 
US.  foreign  aid  to  Denmark,  1946-66 

Million 

Military   $618.7 

Economic    301.8 


Total 
CXIII- 


47.6 


Total    2.004.3 

ARGENTINA 

Has  contributed  5.000  tons   of  wheat. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Argentina,  1946-66 

Million 

Military    $92.2 

Economic    666.4 


Total    758.6 

BRAZIL 

Has  sent  medical  supplies  and  coffee. 
VS.  foreign  aid  to  Brazil,  1946-66 

Million 

Military  „ WM  .6 

Economic    2.887.1 


...  3.185.7 


Total    

COSTA    RIGA 

Has  contributed  an  ambulance. 

U.S  foreign  a:d  to  Costa  Rica,  1946-66 

Million 

MlliUry *l-9 

Economic    147.1 


Total H8  0 

DOMINICAN    REPtTBLIC 

Has  offered  cement  for  use  In  'VN. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Dominican  Republic, 
1946-66 

Million 

Military    $17.1 

Economic    303.0 

Total    -  320.1 

ECUADOR 

Has  sent  medical  supplies  to  VN. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Ecuador,  1946-66 

Million 

Military H4.  9 

Economic    234.7 


Total    920.5 

ITALT 

Has  pro\ided  a  10-man  surgical  team  and 
ollered  10  science  scholarships  for  Vietnamese 
to  study  in  Italy. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Italy,  1946-66 

Million 

Military     $2,312.4 

Economic    8,780.5 

Total    6,092.9 

NETHEKLANDB 

Will  build  five  TB  centers  in  Saigon.  Has 
contributed  $355,000  for  a  4-year  UN  project 
in  social  welfare  as  part  of  a  $1  million  they 
have   earmarked  for  UN  projects  in  VN.  In 


Total    279  fl 

GUATEMALA 

Has    sent    15.000    doses    of    typhoid-para- 
typhoid serum. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Guatemala,  1946-68 

Million 

Military $11.1 

Economic    198.1 


Total    — -- 209.2 

HONDURAS 

Has  contributed  drugs  and  dry  goods  for 
refugees. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Honduras,  1946-66 

Million 

MUitary '^  3 

Economic    83.2 


88.  S 


Total    

imuaxTAT 
Has  contributed  $21,600  few  relief  supplies 
and  medicines. 
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vs.  foreign  aid  to  Uruguay,  1946-66 

Million 

Military $37.4 

Economic    82.0 

Total -- -   119  ♦ 

TCtiTZVTLA 

Has  provided  500  tons  of  rice  for  refugee 
relief  and  two  olvlllan  doctors. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Venezuela,  1946-66 

Million 

Military -  $103.9 

Economic    288.3 

Total 392.2 

LIBERIA 

Has   contributed   $50,000    for    purchase    of 
hospital  equipment  and  medical  supplies. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Liberia,  1946-66 

Million 

Military  - - *6.  2 

Economic    235.4 


seeds  and  fertilizers,  an  electrical  power  sub- 
station, and  500,000  math  textbooks. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Taiwan.  (1949?)-1966 

Million 

Military $2,606.0 

Economic    2.293.5 


Total    241.6 

TUNISIA 

Has  made  available  a  number  of  scholar- 
shipe  for  Vietnamese. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Tunisia,  1946-66 

Million 

Military $19.8 

Economic    488.  1 


Total    487.9 


The  Irish  people  have  contributed  $2,800 
for  flood  relief  through  their  Red  Cross. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Ireland,  1946-55    (ended 
in  1955) 

Million 

Economic    $146.5 

ISRAEL 

Has  sent  drugs  for  flood  victims  and  Is 
training  five  Vletnemese  In  irrigation  and 
animal  husbandry. 

U.S.   foreign   aid    to   Israel,   1948-66 

Million 

Military    $27.6 

Economic    1.076.9 


Total    1.104.5 

NORWAY 

Sent  a  contribution  for  flood  victims 
through  the  International  Red  Cross  in  Feb- 
ruary 1965. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Norway,  1946-66 

Million 

Military $884.2 

Economic    351.8 


Total    4.899.5 

LAOS 

Has  given  $4,167  for  flood  relief  (Feb. 
1965). 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Laos,  1955-66 

Million 
Military  (Classified) 
Economic     $473  4 

AtTSTBIA 

Has  offered  to  supply  medical  supplies, 
blankets  and  tents  through  the  Austrian  Red 
Cross. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Austria,    -1966 

Million 
Military  (Classified) 
Economic   $1,198 

WXST    GERMANY 

Has  provided  18  Germans  as  teachers  and 
technicians,  and  a  hospital  ship  with  eight 
doctors  and  30  other  medical  personnel. 
Forty  Vietnamese  are  now  studying  In  West 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  agreed  to 
accept  30  more. 

Has  given  about  $22  million  in  credits  and 
a  gift  of  $44  million  worth  of  drugs.  Has 
provided  two  mobile  dental  clinics  and  30 
ambulances  for  the  VN  Ministry  of  Health. 

On  June  29,  1967,  the  Cabinet  voted  $6.25 
million  In  additional  aid  to  VN  in  the  so- 
cial welfare  sector,  including  100  buses. 

Has  given  260  tons  of  rice  for  refugee  relief 
programs. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  West  Germany,  1946-66 

Million 

Military    $951.5 

Economic     4.045.9 

Total     -  4,997.4 

UNITED    KINGDOM 

Has  provided  six  civilian  advisors,  an 
English  professor,  and  a  pediatric  team  of 
four  doctors  and  six  nurses.  Twenty-one 
Vietnamese  are  studying  in  the  UK.  In  1963- 
64.  the  UK  provided  considerable  scientific 
equipment  to  VN.  In  1966-66,  the  UK  gave 
economic  aid  totalling  $226,800. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
1946-66 

Million 

Military    $1,034.5 

Economic    8,010.4 


GREECE 

Has  contributed  $15,000  worth  of  medical 
supplies. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Greece,  1946-66 

Million 

Military $1,854.  3 

Economic    1,895.1 


Total 1.  236.  0 

PAKISTAN 

Sent    money   and   clothing   for   VN   flood 

victims. 

US   foreign  aid  to  Pakistan,  1947-66 

Million 

Military   Classified 

Economic    $3,072 

SWITZERLAND 

Has  provided  microscopes  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saigon.  The  Swiss  Red  Croes  has  an 
11 -man  medical  team  working  in  VN. 

There  has  been  no  U.S.  foreign  aid  to 
Switzerland. 

TAIWAN 

China  (Taiwan)  has  provided  an  80-man 
agricultural  team,  an  18-man  military  pay- 
w;ir  team,  a  12-man  electrical  power  mission, 
and  a  10-man  surgical  team.  Has  trained  over 
200  Vietnamese  in  Taiwan.  Has  given  26 
aluminum    prefab    warehouses,    farm    tools, 


Total     9,044.9 

CANADA 

Has  provided  almost  $6  mUllon  worth  of 
development  assistance. 

Nine  Canadians  are  working  In  VN.  There 
are    currently   231    Vietnamese   students    In 
Canada   Canada  allocates  $1  million  for  med- 
ical assistance  to  VN  this  fiscal  year. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Canada,  1946-61 

Million 

Millury $13.  1 

EcononUc    23.2 


Total    - 36.3 

FRANCE 

Has  contributed  about  $111  million  In  as- 
sistance to  VN  since  1956.  Prance  has  nearly 
500  persons  serving  In  economic,  technical, 
ctiltural  and  educational  programs  In  Viet- 
nam. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  France,  1946-66 

Million 

Military $4,258.7 

Economic    5,150.9 


Total    3,749.4 

IRAN 

Has  contributed  one  thousand  tons  of 
petroleum  products  to  VN  and  has  sent  a  20- 
man  medical  team. 

U.S.    foreign    aid    to    Iran.    1946-66 

Million 

Military    $895.2 

Economic    856  8 


Total   1,752.0 

TURKEY 

Has  provided  some  medicines  and  has  of- 
fered a  substantial  amount  of  cement. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Turkey,  1946-66 

Million 

Military $2,762.1 

Economic    2,277.7 


Total    - --     5,039.8 

BELGIUM 

Has  provided  some  medicines,  an  am- 
bulance and  scholarships  for  nine  Viet- 
namese to  study  in  Belgium.  (Luxembourg 
has  given  plasma  and  blood  transfusion 
equipment.) 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Belgium,   1946-66   (with 
Luxembourg) 

Million 

Military —  $1,255.3 

Economic    749.  « 


Total    2,004'> 


VIETNAM 


Total    9,409.6 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  my  speech  on  August  23.  ap- 
pearing at  pages  23773  through  23776 
of  the  Record,  there  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  a  columi^ 
entitled  "GOP  Role  in  Vietnam  Debate 
Can  Result  in  'New  Look'  Policy,"  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  columnist  David 
S.  Broder.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Broder's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor' 
as  follows: 

GOP  Role  in  Vietnam  Debate  Can  Result  '•* 
New  Look  Policy 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

It  has  taken  the  better  part  of  two  year». 
but  the  debate  about  our  Vietnam  policy, 
which  began  in  the  Democratic  Party,  has 
now  become  a  major  interest  of  the  Republi- 
cans. TTie  development  is  healthy  for  the 
country,  but  no  one  should  be  misled  about 
the  probable  result. 

The  result  Is  not  likely  to  be  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  allout  "dove"  by  the  Republican 
convention  next  August  or  the  conversion  o' 
the  presidential  campaign  next  fall  Into  a 
debate  between  a  Republican  advocate  of 
disengagement  and  a  President  who  Insists 
the  struggle  must  go  on.  no  matter  what  us 
cost  or  consequences. 

No  one  can  say  such  an  outcome  Is  im- 
fxjssible.  of  course,  but  another  restilt  is 
much  more  likely.  Before  speculating,  how- 
ever, let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  national 
advantage  that  Is  gained  by  shifting  the  Viet- 
nam debate  to  the  minority  party. 

So  long  as  the  Vietnam  argument  was  cen- 
tered among  Democrats  it  was  subject  to  two 
di:5tortions. 
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First,  the  Democratic  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policy  were  always  accused  of  op- 
erating from  personal  motives,  making  It 
difficult  to  distinguish  personal  antipathies 
from  policy  differences.  Sen.  J.  'W.  Fulbrlght 
was  suspected  of  harboring  grievances  over 
presidential  slights  to  his  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Sen.  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy,  It  was  widely  held,  was  out 
to  "settle  an  old  score"  with  Mr.  Johnson  and 
to  serve  his  own  ambitions  In  the  bargain. 

Second,  the  internal  Democratic  debate  on 
Vietnam  has  been  stunted  by  the  fKilltlcal 
reality  that  the  critics  could  force  a  change 
in  policy  only  by  defeating  the  President  for 
renomlnatlon.  That  Is  a  task  which  Kennedy, 
Pulbrlght  and  all  but  the  rankest  amateurs 
in  the  peace  movement  recognize  is  im- 
possible. 

Thus,  the  Democratic  debate  on  Vietnam 
has  been  twisted  by  circumstances  into  an 
unseemingly  personal  squabble  whose  out- 
come is  a  foreordained  victory  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Johnson  has  further  diminished 
its  usefulness  by  his  effort  to  obscure,  con- 
fuse and  distort  the  Issues  his  Inlra-party 
critics  were  trying  to  raise. 

Now.  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  variety  of 
Republicans  \v1th  widely  differing  vlewTSolnts, 
Including.  George  Aiken.  Clifford  Case.  Ger- 
ald Ford,  Mark  Hatfield.  Melvln  Laird.  Brad- 
ford Morse.  Thruston  Morton.  Richard  Nixon, 
Charles  Percy  and  George  Romjaey,  the  de- 
bate has  shifted  to  the  GOP. 

Each  of  these  Republicans  has  taken  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  criticism  for  "undercutting 
the  President,"  "embarrassing  the  Party," 
or  "creating  doubt  in  Hanoi."  But  if  this 
country  is  so  weak,  or  Its  cause  In  Vietnam  so 
fragile,  that  It  cannot  tolerate  responsible 
debate  within  tlie  opposition  party  on  a 
major  foreign  policy  question,  then  matters 
have  Indeed  reached  a  pretty  pass. 

Actually,  a  Republican  debate  on  Vietnam 
U  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  country,  be- 
cause It  is  free  of  the  two  major  distortions 
that  affect  the  Democratic  argument.  The 
Republican  debate  Is  less  envenomed  by  per- 
sonal feelings,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Republicans  are  not  expected  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  an  opposition-party  Presi- 
dent. 

And  the  outcome  of  the  Republican  debate 
Is  not  predetermined;  In  the  open  battle  for 
the  GOP  nomination,  Vietnam  policy  is  a 
legitimate  weapon  for  all  contenders,  and 
no  one  can  say  with  certainty  whose  rtews 
will  prevail. 

However,  the  "doves"  are  unlikely  to  tri- 
umph, fdr  three  reasons. 

First,  the  Republican  tradition  is  one  of 
staunch  anti-communism.  The  Republican 
advocates  of  disengagement  in  Vietnam  have 
not  yet  framed  an  adequate  answer  to  those 
who  contend  that  an  American  backdown  in 
Vietnam  would  give  the  Communists  a  vital 
strategic  victory. 

Second,  those  who  occupy  the  traditional 
power  centers  In  the  party — titular  leaders 
Blaenhower  and  Goldwater,  congressional 
leaders  Dlrksen  and  Ford,  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  largest  states — all  favor  contin- 
uing or  expanding  the  present  military  effort 
to  secure  the  strategic  objective  of  a  non- 
Communist  regime  In  South  Vietnam. 

Third,  the  three  prospective  nominees 
whose  stock  hjis  been  rising  In  recent 
months — Nixon.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Ronald  Reagan — are  all  hard-liners  on  Viet- 
nam. Those  who  have  been  slumping  or 
standing  still— Romney  and  Percy — are  the 
ones  who  are  talking  of  limiting  the  U.S.  ef- 
fort. In  the  coming  primaries,  one  would 
gues.^.  Nixon  will  articulate  the  case  for  con- 
tinuing the  war  more  effectively  than  Rom- 
ney will  argue  for  limiting  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment. 

Thus,  to  see  the  Republican  Party 
emerging  with  a  "dove"  candidate  and  plat- 
form next  August,  one  would  have  to  imagine 
the  successful  refutation  of  traditional  antl- 


commtinism;  a  policy  reversal  by,  or  repu- 
diation of,  its  most  influential  leaders;  and  a 
complete  upset  in  the  present  odds  on  the 
prospective   candidate. 

All  of  this  may  occur,  of  course,  or  even 
be  forced  on  the  OOP  by  a  marked  shift  In 
public  sentiment  against  continuing  the  war. 
a  shift  which  Morton  and  others  think  may 
already  be  under  way. 

But  more  likely,  in  my  view,  Is  the  prospect 
that  the  Republican  urge  for  "unity"  will  as- 
sert Itself  and  prospects  In  Vietnam.  And 
that  promises  a  "new  look"  at  Vietnam 
strategy  without  rejecting  either  the  present 
military  effort  or  the  value  of  winning  the 
struggle. 

DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11456)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose, now,  to  bring  to  the  Senate  an  ex- 
planation of  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  Be- 
fore doing  so.  however.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  a  quorum  call,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
pending  business  is  HJl.  11456. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
11456  is  the  appropriation,  for  fiscal  year 
1 968,  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1968  totals  $1,651,407,272  from  the  gen- 
eral fimd  of  the  Treasury,  and  $3,770.- 
945,000  for  the  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
grams, to  be  derived  from  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  by  way  of  intro- 
duction that  this  is  the  first  year  that 
the  funds  for  tiiese  programis  have  been 
in  a  separate  bill,  and  the  reason  is  that 
we  now  have  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation at  the  Cabinet  level,  of  which  Mr. 
Boyd  is  the  first  SecreUry;  and.  there- 
fore, the  items  over  which  that  Depart- 
ment exercises  jurisdiction  are  collected 
here,  now.  and  put  in  this  one  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations which  considered  this  measure 
include  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI,   the  Senator  from  'Wash- 


ington [Mr.  Macntsow],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastom].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Mon- 
ROOTY],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  'Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mahsfield],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
LMr.  Babtlett],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McndtI, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott].  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  :  Mr.  Young]. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  cliair- 
man  of  that  subcommittee.  I  named  the 
membership  because  they  have  given 
imusual  attention  to  the  pending  bill. 
Furthei-more,  the  list  includes  member- 
ship on  the  legislative  committee  that 
has  handled  much  of  the  legislation  for 
which  funds  are  provided  In  the  pending 
bill.  The  Members  are  unusually  well- 
versed  in  their  field,  particularly  with 
reference  to  anation. 

'We  have  the  Senator  from  'Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magvusok].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Mokhokey].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  PastoreI— who 
is  now  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
who  has  been  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  committee  dealing  with  this 
subject  for  a  long  time.  'We  have  other 
Senators  who  have  worked  in  the  field. 

I  am  particularly  honored  to  t>e  chair- 
man of  this  group  and  have  been  very 
pleased  and  impressed  with  the  fine 
knowledge  the  Members  have  on  the 
subject  matter. 

'We  have  all  been  impressed  with  the 
way  Mr.  Boyd  is  trying  to  get  the  De- 
partment started  on  a  sound  basis.  I  be- 
lieve the  Department  is  doing  splendid 
work. 

The  general  fimd  appropriations  are 
$67,211,500  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1968.  That  is  largely 
because  of  substantial  reductions  in  the 
estimates  for  the  civilian  supersonic 
transport  of  some  $54  million  in  what  is 
called  the  payback  reserve  fund,  an  ac- 
tion concurred  in  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  committee. 

Another  substantial  reduction,  $60 
million.  Is  attributable  to  an  tdlowsmce 
of  $40  million  in  heu  of  a  requested  $100 
million  for  the  State  and  community 
highway  safety  program.  I  will  go  into 
that  in  more  detail  later. 

In  considering  the  pending  bill,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  found  covered 
in  their  entirety  in  Senate  Report  No. 
572.  it  might  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
SST  item. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
is  $142,375,000. 

The  amount  of  the  House  allowance 
would  finance  the  Federal  Government's 
portion  of  the  1968  costs  of  the  prototype 
construction  phase  of  the  SST  develop- 
ment program.  That  is  the  big  SST  that 
has  been  under  research  for  a  good  while 
now.  It  is  now  in  the  development  stage. 

This  appropriation  should  be  suCQcient 
to  continue  the  program  at  the  planned 
rate  through  fiscal  year  1968  when  com- 
bined with  the  carryover  funds  avail- 
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able  and  $52  million  of  the  U-S.  airlines' 
contribution. 

The  two  prototype  aircrafts  that  are 
provided  for  are  estimated  to  be  avail- 
able by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1970. 

These  fimds  are  not  questioned  in  any 
way  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
apportioned,  but  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  funds  for  this  fiscal  year  except  $1 
million. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity.  I  hope  that 
we  will  get  to  that  amendment  first.  I 
say  in  passing,  however,  that  we  are 
right  at  the  peek  of  the  development  of 
this  program.  We  are  passing  this  year 
beyond  the  half-way  mark.  The  amount 
in  the  pending  bill  is  some  $54  million 
less  than  the  budget  request. 

As  I  say.  that  is  due  to  the  deletion  of 
the  pay -back  reserve. 

With  respect  to  the  FAA  operations 
and  facilities  that  come  under  the  pend- 
ing bill,  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
subcommittee  was  concerned  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  rate  of  aviation  activ- 
ity and  what  appeared  to  be  inadequate 
resources  for  manpower  and  equipment 
to  meet  the  current  and  foreseeable  fu- 
ture requirements. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  well-known 
story  to  those  of  us  on  the  committee. 
However.  I  do  not  think  the  public  has 
had  a  chance  to  really  get  the  facts  that 
are  so  impressive  to  us  with  respect  to 
the  absolute  demands — not  merely  the 
needs — and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
more  trained  men  to  operate  the  towers 
and  the  centers.  These  men  have  to  be 
trained  for  a  period  of  2  years.  We  also 
need  extra  funds  for  additional  overtime 
payments. 

Even  more  pressing  than  that  in  a  way 
was  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a 
stepped-up  program  for  the  equipment 
that  enables  these  known  safety  prac- 
tices to  be  actually  carried  out. 

That  includes  radar  and  other  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  landings  and 
takeoffs. 

In  view  of  this,  the  recommendation 
here  presented  contemplates  the  pro- 
vision of  $20  million  above  the  original 
budget  estimates  for  the  operations  ac- 
count of  the  FAA  to  provide  this  addi- 
tional manpower. 

That  includes  air  traffic  controllers 
and  others.  More  personnel  have  to  be 
•  recruited  and  put  into  training  now.  I 
believe  more  than  this  amount  of  money 
could  be  used,  but  we  did  not  want  to  go 
too  fast. 

Further,  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion provides  $30  million  over  the  original 
budget  estimates  for  facilities  and  equip- 
ment to  provide  such  essential  equipment 
as  airport  surveillance  radar,  terminal 
automation  to  receive  and  process  alti- 
tude information  on  radarscopes.  instru- 
ment landing  systems,  and  approach 
Ughts. 

As  I  say,  the  total  amount  contained 
in  the  bill  is  under  the  budget  request. 
However,  this  item  Is  over  the  budget 
request. 

The  committee  went  into  this  matter 
very  carefully  and  thoroughly  on  its  own 
responsibility.  No  one  in  the  Transpor- 


tation Department  tried  to  come  around 
or  talk  to  us  on  the  side  about  this  mat- 
ter. We  raised  the  issue  ourselves. 

We  did  what  we  could  to  get  sound 
features,  and  we  are  certain  that  this  is 
a  conservative  figure. 

The  committee  recommendation  was 
unaiiimously  adopted  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. Everybody  on  the  committee  voted 
for  it, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  a  long 
statement,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  will  join  in  the  debate 
later. 

In  connection  with  the  Coast  Guard 
and  its  construction  program,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  increased  funds 
in  order  to  permit  the  construction  of 
an  oceanographic  vessel.  The  total 
amount  provided  will  also  permit  the 
construction  of  two  high-endurance  cut- 
ters approved  by  the  House. 

In  the  budget  there  was  provision  for 
one  regular  cutter  and  for  one  oceano- 
graphic cutter  or  ship.  The  House  took 
out  the  oceanographic  ship  and  put  in 
two  endurance  cutters. 

We  think  that  the  oceanographic  work 
is  far  behind  and  that  a  larger  part  of 
it  that  needs  to  be  done  at  the  present 
time  can  be  done  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
When  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  we 
will  have  all  three  items  in  conference, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  some- 
thing. That  was  only  an  $14.5  million 
increase,  which  is  the  approximate  cost. 
With  respect  to  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways, the  reconunendations  for  the  Fed- 
eral   Highway    Administration    include 
the  funds  requested  for  the  construction 
activities  of  the  Federal  highway  aid  pro- 
gram to  be  derived  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  As  Senators  will  recall,  this 
is  a  special  fund  into  which  money  is 
automatically    paid,    which    originated 
when  the  Interstate  System  was  adopted. 
All  these  funds  go  in  there,  and  all  the 
highway  aid  funds  are  financed  out  of 
the  trust  fund.  It  is  tax  money,  and  it 
is  spent  in  the  course  of  the  year,  just 
as  any  other  money,  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  consideration  of  what  we 
call  the  spending  budget;  but  it  is  not 
reflected  in  the  ordinary  columns  of  ap- 
propriations out  of  the  general  treasury. 
In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  an  additional 
$450  million  will  be  required  to  permit 
the  Federal  aid  highway  program  to  go 
forward  at  the  authorized  level  for  the 
ABC  and  the  interstate  program.  These 
recommendations  include  $40  million  of 
the   requested   $100   million   liquidating 
cash  fund  for  the  State  and  community 
highway  safety  program. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  further  word 
about  the  $450  million  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  before  we 
leave  this  subject.  Unanimously  and 
consistently,  we  have  discouraged  re- 
quests being  brought  back  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  with  respect  to  the 
supplemental  bill,  because  we  believe 
that  these  requests  should  come  through 
the  regular  channels,  at  the  regular  time, 
to  the  regular  subcommittees,  so  that 
they  can  be  considered  in  line  with  other 
requests  for  those  departments. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  supplemental  bill 
involving  $8  billion,  and  it  did  not  come 


to  the  Senate  imtil  approximately  1 
week  before  adjournment;  and  despite 
everything  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  could  do, 
including  the  hard-working  chairman, 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  consider- 
ation of  the  measure. 

I  believe  they  should  be  required  to 
bring  requests  in  on  time.  The  $450  mil- 
lion was  an  exception.  It  is  almost  a  set 
requirement,  anyhow.  So  we  just  note 
this  and  move  on. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  high- 
way safety  program,  with  matching  re- 
quirements from  the  States  to  participate 
in  approximately  13  areas  for  which 
standards  have  been  approved,  would 
appear  to  be  developing  more  slowly 
than  the  $100  million  budget  estimate 
assumed.  The  bill  under  which  this  pro- 
gram operates  did  not  become  law  until 
October  1966.  and  the  program  at  the 
State  level  did  not  develop  as  fast  as 
anticipated.  Some  States  required  legis- 
lation; some  required  appropriations. 
Time  is  required  to  initiate  these  pro- 
grams. We  have  included  $40  million  for 
these  highway  safety  programs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  we  believe  is 
all  that  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  programs  filed  by  the 
States.  That  is  our  best  estimate. 

The  House  put  in  $20  million,  but  we 
considered  it  later,  when  the  State  pro- 
gram had  matured  more,  and  we  put  in 
$40  million — intending  to  keep  faith  with 
the  promises  made  to  those  States  in 
connection  with  the  preparations  they 
have  made,  to  match  them  on  a  require- 
ment basis  and  to  get  the  program 
started  at  every  level  possible.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  tins  matter 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  believe 
that  this  sum — if  the  House  will  agree 
to  it — will  meet  the  requirements. 

We  have  in  the  bill  an  item  for  rail- 
road research,  which  pertains  principally 
to  passenger  travel  on  the  railroads,  un- 
der the  new  condition  that  has  developed. 
This  is  for  research  and  development. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  we  have  restored  the  full 
budget  request  for  the  vitally  important 
railroad  research  project  in  the  north- 
east corridor— that  is.  the  rapid  transit, 
groimd-level  train  transportation  ex- 
periments— and  have  provided  $2  million 
of  a  requested  $3.5  million  to  continue 
work  on  a  demonstration  project  involv- 
ing an  auto-on-train  service  from  Wash- 
ington to  Florida. 

That  is  a  piggyback  operation.  A  man 
and  his  family  would  get  in  their  car  and 
drive  their  automobile  onto  a  special  rail- 
road car  in  Washington  and  get  off  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  next  morning.  The 
fare  would  be  relatively  small  for  the 
family  and  the  automobile.  This  only  in- 
volves an  experiment.  A  prototype 
train — engines,  cars,  and  everything 
else— is  to  be  built.  If  it  proves  successful, 
the  railroad  will  buy  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  what  it  cost,  with  depreciation 
allowance.  It  will  cost  about  $7.5  million. 
Depreciation  allowances  are  figured  now 
at  $1  million,  perhaps.  So  the  Govern- 
ment will  get  back  its  money,  except  for 
the  $1  million.  If  the  railroad  decides  the 
train  is  successful  and  purchases  It.  If  it 
is  successful,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
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operation  will  spread  to  other  areas.  I 
believe  the  strongest  point  that  can  be 
made  for  this  matter  is  that  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful, it  will  relieve  highway  traffic  in 
the  future. 

Two  other  experiments  are  the  one 
from  New  York  to  New  England,  which 
IS  the  rapid  transit  experiment,  and  the 
one  from  New  York  to  Washington. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
the  deletion  of  the  general  provision 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  an 
overall  5  percent  expenditure  reduction. 
In  other  words,  we  made  our  own  re- 
ductions on  the  individual  item  that  we 
were  considering,  and  that  came  out  all 
right,  so  we  struck  out  the  overall  5  per- 
cent across-the-board  expenditure  re- 
duction. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
our  first  Secretary  of  Transportation.  He 
brings  to  this  post  a  distinguished  career 
of  public  service  in  the  field  of  transport- 
ation. I  was  impressed  by  his  candor  and 
fraiikness,  as  evidenced  in  our  discus- 
sions prior  to  the  hearing  and  during  the 
course  of  the  hearing,  and  I  look  forward 
to  a  pleasant  and  productive  association 
with  him  and  the  committee  in  working 
out  the  transportation  problems  that 
currently  afflict  us. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  speak 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
shortly  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of 
agreement  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
areas  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "deter- 
mine." strike  out  "$6,985,100"  and  Insert 
"»7. 800 ,000", 

On  page  2,  line  13.  after  the  word  "statis- 
tics", strike  out  "$5,950,000"  and  insert 
'•$6,200,000". 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  25. 
strike  out  "$339,992,500"  and  insert  "$344,- 
429,500", 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17. 
strike  out  "$107,014,000"  and  Insert  "$121.- 
614.000". 

On  page  5,  line  22.  after  the  word  "snow- 
shoes",  strike  out  "$593,326,000"  and  Insert 
■■$618,400.000", 

On  page  6,  line  11.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  insert 
"$65,400,000", 

On  page  7.  after  line  2,  strike  out: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance,  National 
Capital  Airports 
"For  expenses  Incident  to  the  care,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  improvement  and  protec- 
tion of  the  federally  owned  civil  airports  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia.  In- 
cluding purchase  of  seven  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  police  use.  for  replacement  only, 
which  may  exceed  by  $300  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year;  purchase,  cleaning  and  repair  of  uni- 


forms;      and      arms      and      ammunitions; 
$8,500,000," 

On  pa^e  7,  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"operation     and     maintenance.     WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL    AIRPORT 

"For  expenses  incident  to  the  care,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  Improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Washington-  National  Air- 
port Including  purchase  of  two  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  police  use,  for  replacement 
only,  which  may  exceed  by  $300  the  general 
purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year;  purchase,  cleaning,  and  repair  of 
uniforms;  and  arms  and  ammunition. 
$3,971,000." 

On  page  7.  after  line  21.  insert: 

"OPERATION    ANr>    MAINTEN.\NCE,    DTJI.LES 
INTERNATIONAL    AIRPORT 

"For  expenses  incident  to  the  care,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  improvement,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Dulles  International  Airport,  In- 
cluding purchase  of  five  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  police  use,  for  replacement  only. 
which  may  exceed  by  $300  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year;  purchase,  cleaning,  and  repair  of  uni- 
forms: and  arms  and  ammunitions, 
$4,529,000," 

On   page  8,  after  line  5.  strike  out: 

"Construction,  National  Capital  Airports 
"For  necessary  expenses  for  construction 
at  the  federally  owned  civil  airports  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  $160,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 
Provided.  That  the  unexpended  balances  of 
the  appropriations  for  "Construction,  Dulles 
International  Airport"  and  "Construction, 
Washington  National  Airport'  shall  be 
merged  with  this  appropriation."' 

On  page  8,  after  line  13,  Insert: 
"Construction,  Dulles  International  Air- 
port 
"'For   necessary   expenses   for   construcuon 
at  Dulles  International  Airport,  $160,000   to 
remain   available  until   expended." 

On  page  8.  Une  21.  after  "1969"".  strike  out 
"$65,000,000"  and  Insert  "'$75,000,000". 

On  page  10.  after  line  6,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Llbby 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  Montana  may 
be  used  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $140,000 
In  participation  with  local  Interests  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  facility  at  Kelley 
Plats.  Montana.  In  a  manner  deemed  appro- 
priate  by   the   Chief   of   Engineers,'" 

On  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20. 
strike  out  "$59,833,000"  and  insert  "$60.- 
000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  11.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$3,770,778,000"  and  in- 
sert '"$3,770,945,000";  and  In  line  15,  after 
the  word  "and",  strike  out  "$3,012,687,270" 
and  Insert  "$3,012,854,270"'. 

On  page  12,  line  16,  after  the  word  "with"", 
strike  out  '"$1,000,000""  and  insert  "$1,400,- 
000"". 

On  page  12.  Une  23.  after  the  word  ""ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$20,000,000'  and  Insert 
"$40,000,000";  and  in  line  24.  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$1.000,000'  and  insert 
"$1,400,000"". 

On  page  13,  line  4.  after  '"(80  Stat.  939- 
40);'"  strike  out  "$1,670,000""  and  Insert 
"$1,780,000", 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
strike  out  "'$4,000,000'"  and  insert  "$8,000- 
000"'. 

On  page  15.  after  Une  5.  strike  out: 

"General  PRO\asioN 
"Sec,  401.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  $20,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1968  for  'State  and  Community  High- 
way Safety'." 


On  page  16,  Une  4,  after  the  word  "trans- 
portation," strike  out  "$10,300,000""  and  In- 
sert "$16,632,000", 

On  page  18,  Une  12.  after  "(5  U.SC,  5901: 
80  Stat.  299);".  strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and 
insert    "$4,291,000". 

On  page  18.  after  Une  17.  strike  out: 

'"Sec  702.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
ninety-five  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net 
expenditures  estimated  therefor  in  the 
budget  for  1968  iH  Doc,  15)  ."' 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  am  delighted  to  vield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  He  is  the  ranking  minority 
■  member  of  the  committee.  He  has  a  fine 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  has 
a  special  interest  in  it.  and  he  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  makeup  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
tlie  distinguished  chainnan  of  our  com- 
mittee for  yielding.  My  purpose  in  asking 
the  Senator  to  yield  was  not  to  supple- 
ment his  very  lucid  and  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  contents  of  the  bill.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  wanted  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  every  word  he  said  about 
Secretary  Boyd.  I  also  wanted  to  say  that 
in  the  years  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  on  subcom- 
mittees and  listened  to  the  testimony  I 
have  never  known  an  appropriation  bill 
to  be  more  fairly  or  better  handled  that 
this  bill  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   Mississippi. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  think  that  perhaps 
in  his  career  on  the  bench,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  must  have  learned  the 
art  or  solved  the  art  of  keeping  school 
without  offense,  because  while  every  wit- 
ness was  treated  with  the  utmast  cour- 
tesy and  consideration,  as  was  every  Sen- 
ator on  both  sides  in  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  .somehow  man- 
aged to  imply  that  what  we  could  say  in  5 
minutes  might  be  just  as  effective  as  if  we 
said  it  in  1  hour  and  5  minutes.  The  re- 
sult was  that  I  came  out  of  these  hearings 
and  out  of  these  deliberations  in  execu- 
tive session  of  the  subcommittee  less 
tired  and  less  weary  and  with  as  great  a 
satisfaction  as  I  have  ever  gotten  out  of 
any  session  of  any  of  the  various  sub- 
committees, and  this  does  not  reflect  in 
any  way  on  the  very  able  chairmen  of 
other  committees. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  has  been  carefully 
screened,  thanks  not  only  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  but  also  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  prob- 
ably to  a  great  extent,  the  full  commit- 
tee, which  is  practically  in  unanimous 
accord  on  the  pronsions  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  President,  the  bill  is  a  good  job 
well  done,  and  for  that  job,  much  of  the 
credit  goes  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  for  his  overgen- 
erous  thoughts  for  my  small  effort.  This 
has  been  a  team  job  altogether,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  certainly 
contributed  more  than  his  share. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  try 
to  retain  the  floor,  except  to  maintain 
continuity. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
wish  to  speak  In  connection  with  this 

matternow? 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  reiterate  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire with  respect  to  the  chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  oHnmJttee. 
This  was  a  new  subcommittee  and  it 
brought  together.  Into  the  new  depart- 
ment, a  great  variety  of  agencies  dealing 
with  transportation  iii  many  of  its 
phases. 

I  think  the  committee  did  a  remark- 
able job  in  that  this  was  a  new  bill  and 
we  were  dealing  with  a  subject  that 
greatly  and  virtually  affects  the  public. 
This  bill  was  reported  as  swiftly  as  we 
could  while  at  the  same  time  hearing 
all  the  testimony  and  considering  care- 
fully each  item. 

Witnesses  were  heard  fully,  intelligent 
questions  were  advanced  and  responsible 
debate  within  the  committee  took  place. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  hearings  on  an  appropriation 
bill  which  is  one  concise  volume  instead 
of  a  great  number  of  volumes.  I  think 
we  may  all  take  satisfaction  in  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
lor  his  very  fine  remarks. 

These  funds  were  once  handled  by  a 
subcommittee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  chairman,  and  he  did 
an  outstanding  job  in  that  respect  and 
as  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Washington  was 
the  father  and  contributed  greatly  to  a 
major  part  of  this  legislation,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  New  HampsWre  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  whatever  Is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  is  satisfactory 
to  me;  but  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxjcire]  had  an  amendment  that 
Is  a  major  proposal  The  amendment  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  to  do  %1th  the  supersonic 
transport.  I  trust  that  the  Senator  will 
be  here  shortly  to  offer  his  amendment, 
If  that  is  stm  in  keeping  with  his  wLshes. 
I  wish  to  mention  that  there  are  other 
Senators  who  wanted  to  be  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  for  emphasis.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  matter  of  the 
sixpersonic  uansport.  The  committee 
went  Into  the  matter  fully  this  year,  and 
heretofore  committees  have  gone  into  the 
matter,  both  the  authorizing  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriatioiis  Coxmnit- 
tee. 

This  matter  has  been  curried,  combed, 
and  dissected  by  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate.  The  matter  originated 
with  a  request  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy that  we  have  to  go  into  this  field. 
Briefly,  it  is  that  pubUc  financing  and 
long  research  and  development  projects 
are  needed  to  create  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  a  long  time.  One  of 
ihe  things  that  has  impressed  me  since 
World  War  n,  as  we  went  from  plane  to 
plane  in  the  military,  commercial  avia- 
tion, and  the  public,  as  a  whole,  have 
gotten  the  benefit  or  the  fallout  from 
that  research  and  development  In  the 
military.  We  were  able  to  develop  the  fine 


passenger  planes  that  we  have  now.  For 
instance,  the  first  large  jet  was  a  tanker, 
a  B-47.  and  then  the  B-52.  Prom  that 
was  developed  one  of  the  large  modem 
transport  planes,  now  the  Boeing  707.  In 
fact,  they  are  the  same.  The  Presidential 
plane  today  is  converted  over  from  one 
of  the  KC-135  tankers. 

In  the  past  we  have  gotten  the  benefit 
of  an  of  this  research  and  development, 
but  that  time  has  ended.  There  are  no 
more  big  bombers  on  ttie  production 
lines.  This  matter  is  too  big  an  xmder- 
taking,  it  is  thought,  and  it  was  in  those 
years  that  it  started  to  be  financed  by  air- 
line companies  that  Ameiica  did  lag  and 
fall  behind. 

All  proposals  as  to  private  financing 
and  public  financing  of  the  entire  project 
have  lieen  gone  over,  and  that  is  all  ex- 
plained fully  in  our  official  records. 

In  financing,  so  far  we  have  appropri- 
ated S511  milhon;  this  bill  carries  $142 
million. 

So  that  shows  that  we  are  passing  the 
hump— that  is,  $653  million,  including 
what  is  in  the  bill,  and  we  will  have  to 
spend,  then,  between  $400  million  and 
$500  million  to  complete  the  research, 
development,  and  building  of  two  proto- 
type planes. 

With  that  brief  summary,  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  374  and  ask  that 

it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisL.'iTivE  Clerk.  On  page  9,  line 
3  it  is  proposed  to  strike  •'$142,375,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000." 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  cut  the  appropriation  for 
the  supersonic  transport  would  do  two 
things.  First,  it  would  drastically  reduce 
spending  in  fiscal  1968  on  a  major  Fed- 
eral project  at  a  time  when  a  reduction 
in  Federal  spending  is  an  urgent  necess- 
ity. It  would  do  so,  I  emphasize,  not  by 
killing  the  SST  program,  but  simply  by 
slowing  it  down.  The  substantial  funds 
remaining  from  the  previous  appropria- 
tion for  the  SST— a  total  of  $124.5  mil- 
lion— would  provide  adequate  support, 
in  my  view,  for  a  more  gradual  develop- 
ment program  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  second  effect  of  the  amendment,  if 
approved,  would  be  to  buy  time — time 
needed  to  restudy  the  wisdom  of  the  con- 
tinued predominance  of  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  project:  time  needed 
to  search  for  solutions  to  the  sonic  boom 
problem,  which  is  the  fatal  fiaw  in  this 
venture — at  least,  the  fatal  technological 
flaw.  It  would  provide  the  time  needed  to 
reexamine  with  thoroughness  and  ob- 
jectivity the  relative  costs  and  benefits  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  of  a  federally  de- 
veloped SST. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
reduce  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
SST  for  this  fiscal  year  from  $142,375,000 
to$l  million. 

The  question  I  am  putting  before  the 
Senate  by  proposing  the  amendment  is: 
ShaU  we  spend  S142  miUion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  this  year  on  a  project 
that  will  directly  benefit  only  a  handfxU 
of  Americans:  a  project  ha\'ing  a  ix)ten- 
tlal  to  Impose  enormous  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  on  every  one  of  us,  In  order 


to  provide  tmneeded  protection  for  our 
thriving  aviation  industry  and  a  highly 
uncertain  defense  for  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  and  our  national 
prestige  against  the  grossly  overblown 
thieat  of  an  ovenated  foreign  com- 
petitor, tiie  Concorde — and  this  at  a  Ume 
when  the  President  is  calling  for  a  10- 
percent  tax  iiKrease  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce what  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est budget  deficits  in  our  history  ? 

Arc  we  going  to  spend  $142  million  on 
a  supersonic  transport  tliat  nobody  but 
tlie  airci-aft  manufacturing  industry 
really  wants  and  nobody  but  the  jet  set 
would  use,  and  then  give  in  to  the  grow- 
ing pressures  to  cut  spending  on  some 
less  glamorous  but  vital  program  wliich 
lacks  the  powerful  backers  the  SST  has, 
but  which  actually  offers  a  solution  to 
some  one  of  our  pressing  national 
problems? 

Are  we  going  to  spend  $142  milUon  on 
a  program  that  in  this  year  of  the  big 
deficit  is  conspicuously  absent  from  ev- 
ei-y  reasonable  list  of  national  priorities? 
How  could  anyone  place  the  SST  any- 
where near  the  top  position  the  priorities 
of  this  Nation  warrant? 

Are  we  going  to  spend  it  even  though 
cutting  it  out  will  not  jeopardize  at  all 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  pi-ogram 
and  in  the  long  run  could  result  in  a  far 
better  SST? 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  must 
cut  Federal  spending  this  year  before  we 
consider  increasing  taxes.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  led  by  its 
ver>-  able  chairman,  Wilbur  Mills,  has. 
In  effect,  said  the  same  thing  by  voting 
this  week  by  an  overwhelming  and,  I 
can  say,  an  irreversible  vote  of  20  to  5, 
to  shelve  the  tax  surcharge  proposal 
Congressman  Mills  has  called  for  a  $7 
to  $10  billion  cut.  Some  weeks  ago  I  called 
for  a  $9  billion  cut.  I  am  convinced  the 
President  must  lead  the  way  in  making 
these  reductions  but  we  can  provide  some 
guidance  by  cutting  the  most  nonessen- 
tial, the  most  obviously  deferrable  ex- 
penditures such  as  on  the  SST.  the  space 
program  and  public  works.  Admittedly, 
the  $142  million  Involved  here  is  not  large 
compared  to  the  total  spending  cut  we 
need  to  make,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  to  defend 
myself  against  misinterpretation,  that  I 
recognize  supersonic  flight  is  inevitable 
and,  if  freed  of  some  of  the  more  objec- 
tionable liabilities  it  now  carries  with  it, 
even  quite  desirable.  I  am  as  enthusias- 
tic as  anyone  in  this  body  about  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  flj'  from  Wash- 
ington to  London  in  3  hours  instead  of 
7V2-  I  welcome  as  much  as  anyone  the 
prospect  of  flying  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Sydney  in  7'2  hours  instead  of  ISM;- 
Pacific  flights,  in  particular,  would  be 
made  far  less  grueling  uith  the  intro- 
duction of  SST's.  Bringing  the  Pacific 
nations  closer  to  us  is  likely  to  have  sig- 
nificant effects  on  trade,  on  tourism,  on 
international  imderstanding — although. 
I  would  add,  the  likely  effects  can  easilj- 
be  overdrawn. 

But,  is  the  duration  of  the  average 
commercial  flight  between  Washington 
and  London  or  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Sydney  a  national  problem  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
as  much  concern  and  have  as  much  pub- 
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lie  money  contributed  to  It  as  the  crisis 
in  our  cities,  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, or  the  pollution  of  our  air,  and  our 
lakes  and  streams? 

Even  in  the  imlikely  event  your  answer 
to  that  is  "Yes,"  there  is  still  this  ques- 
tion: Will  the  SST  really  have  much  of 
an  impact — in  the  short  run — on  door- 
to-door,  city-to-city  travel  times?  E\'ery 
minute  gained  in  the  air  seems  likely 
to  be  all  but  canceled  out  by  a  growth  in 
traffic  congestion  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  holding  patterns  over  our  major  air- 
ports. Fnirthermore,  as  planes  grow  bigger 
and  increasingly  noisy,  airports  will  be 
moved  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  central  city,  adding  to  the  transpor- 
tation problem. 

We  have  plunged  ahead  in  a  hell-for- 
leather  rush  to  build  an  SST  for  one 
overriding  reason:  the  economic  threat 
of  the  Concorde.  The  Russian  TU-144 
has  also  been  touted  as  a  major  threat. 
Our  SST  program  has  thus  been  driven 
by  fear  of  competition  rather  than  by 
reason.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  undue 
haste — an  inequitable  financhig  plan, 
loosely  drawn  contracts  and  a  willingness 
to  overlook,  or  at  least  not  to  meet  head- 
on,  serious  obstacles  such  as  the  sonic 
boom  problem. 

Fearful  predictions  of  the  .serious  eco- 
nomic damage  the  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  TU-144  will  do  to  our  aviation 
industry  have  been  excessively  alarmist. 
Our  response  to  this  excessive  alarm 
has  been  a  project  that,  in  effect,  is  a 
protectionist  measure  of  the  sort  Ameri- 
can administrations  of  both  parties  have 
sought  to  avoid  since  the  mid-1930's. 

What  is  worse,  the  protection  is  un- 
necessary. Why  defend  from  foreign 
competition  a  thriving  industry  which 
does  not  need  the  protection?  Why  create 
more  jobs  when  nearly  all  of  those 
created  by  this  project  demand  highly 
skilled  workers  for  whom  the  demand  al- 
ready far  exceeds  the  supply? 

For  example,  the  Boeing  Co.'s  backlog 
of  orders  for  subsonic  jets  and  space  and 
defense  items  increased  from  the  $3.2 
billion  of  over  a  year  ago  to  in  excess  of 
$5  billion.  United  Airlines  placed  an  or- 
der with  Boeing  during  last  summer  for 
61  subsonic  jet  transports.  Tliat  order 
was  worth  $520  milhon.  Boeing  is  in  the 
process  of  building  the  world's  largest 
manufacturing  plant  at  Everett.  Wa.sh.. 
for  construction  of  the  747  jumbo  jet 
which,  in  its  own  way,  promises  to  revolu- 
tionize air  travel  as  much  as  the  SST 
will.  To  illustrate  Boeing's  financial 
prowess,  the  747  program  was  funded 
by  a  $700  milhon  financial  package  the 
company  put  together  during  a  period  of 
tight  credit  in  1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  Senator  has  said 
as  to  the  lack  of  urgency  for  this  project. 
I  can  say  the  same  thing  about  the  ur- 
gency of  a  manned  trip  to  the  moon. 
Boeing,  I  think,  also  participates  in  the 
program  for  going  to  the  moon,  does  it 
not — or  in  one  of  the  space  programs — 
aerospace ;  is  that  not  true  ? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is.  I  know  that  it  is  an  enor- 
mous force  in  the  aircraft  Industry.  As  I 
have  said,  Boeing  has  a  vast  backlog  of 
orders  at  the  present  time:  greater.  I 
think,  than  any  aviation  manufacturer 
has  had  in  historj-. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  join  in  supporting 
the  Senator's  comments  as  to  the  ur- 
gency for  the  SST.  Last  week,  I  came 
back  from  Arkansas  in  a  747.  I  think 
we  were  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  air 
from  Memphis  to  Washington,  and  then 
we  had  to  circle  just  under  an  hour — 58 
minutes,  I  believe — after  we  reached 
Washington.   Thus,   even   though   these 

planes  are  quite  adequate 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  at  that  point  for  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  747  is  yet  to  be 
built. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean  the  727. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  727:  that  is  right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  apologize.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  planes  with  fancy 
nunibers  that  no  one  can  keep  them 
straight  except  those  who  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  Boeing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  obvious. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Boeing  is  located  in 
the  Senators  State.  It  is  the  largest  em- 
plover  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  They  are 

heavily  engaged  in 

Mr.  FTILBRIGHT.  There  is  no  secret 
about  it.  I  did  not  know  the  Senator  was 
so  sensitive  about  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  sensitive 
about  it.  But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  from  time  to  time  he  has 
made  some  comments  about  the  military 
industrial  complex. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  should 
know,  about  85  percent  of  Boeing's  busi- 
ness in  the  State  of  Washington  is  non- 
defense — it  is  commercial.  The  Senator 
apparently  is  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  very  little, 
if  any.  distinction  between  the  pohtical 
influence  of  those  associated  with  aero- 
space, or  going  to  the  moon,  or  the  SST, 
because  it  is  all  one  large  industrial- 
military  complex.  It  now  influences,  cer- 
tainly, the  financial  operations  in  the 
Congress,  because  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  making,  and  has  made  before, 
an  unanswerable  case.  Under  present 
conditions  in  this  countiT,  to  be  spend- 
ing this  money  on  these  projects  that 
have  no  immediate  urgency,  and  then  to 
be  asking  for  a  tax  increase  on  top  of 
that,  with  a  deficit  of  $28  bilUon,  makes 
no  sense  at  all.  If  this  country  is  that 
stupid,  it  will  get  what  it  deserves. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is 
absolutely  right.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  President  or  the  Congress  should 
insist  on  this  except  for  the  pressure 
from  the  enormously  influential  forces 
that  are  interested  in  this  Irrational  pro- 
gram dominating  the  Congress.  They 
dominate  them  through  their  employees 
and  through  their  influence  back  home. 
I  have  had  people  here  tell  me,  "You 
know,  the  largest  employer  in  my  State 


makes  modules,"  or  makes  this  or  that, 
"and  I  cannot  afford  to  take  a  position 
which  would  undermine  the  jobs  of  the 
people  there. '  It  Is  political  suicide  to 
do  so,  it  has  gotten  so  big. 

The  size  of  the  space  program  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous,  when  there  is  no  sense 
in  getting  a  man  on  the  moon  under 
present  conditions,  when  we  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  when  there  have  been  riots 
in  Detroit,  and  there  will  probably  be 
other  riots. 

There  is  a  priority  here  of  putting  aside 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  other  do- 
mestic needs  and  going  ahead  with  this 
kind  of  project,  which  to  me  is  utterly 
indefensible. 

I  realize  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  great  influence.  If  he  wants  to 
make  a  correction  of  what  I  said  as  be- 
tween 747  to  727.  he  is  correct.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  airplanes  or  subma- 
rines Boeing  makes,  but  it  does  not  make 
any  difference.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  prime  contractors  in  the  whole 
world.  cerUinly  in  the  United  States.  If 
it  were  in  my  State,  I  probably  would  be 
subject  to  a  different  set  of  ideas,  my- 
self, or  I  would  not  be  here.  That  is  all 
right.  He  is  perfectly  entitled  to  repre- 
sent his  State.  He  does  it  most  effectively. 

I  have  traveled  on  the  722.  It  brought 
me  here  from  Arkansas.  It  took  me  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  get  here,  and  then  it 
circled  in  the  air  for  an  hour.  What  good 
would  it  do  to  get  me  here  in  half  an 
hour  and  then  have  to  circle  for  an 
hour?  In  fact,  it  would  probably  take 
longer  than  that,  because  it  would  bring 
so  many  more  people  in  the  air.  The  con- 
gestion in  and  around  the  airport  is  ter- 
rible. I  am  going  to  Arkansas  this  after- 
noon. I  will  probably  have  to  have  a  see- 
ing-eye  dog  to  get  me  through  the  air- 
port. The  jets  make  so  much  noise  that 
they  make  life  unbearable  for  people  who 
live  alonr  the  Potomac  River.  Anybody 
who  lives  there  will  tell  us  that.  I  do  not 
live  there,  but  I  know  many  people  who 
do. 

Nobody  knows  what  they  are  going  to 
do  about  the  sonic  boom  Gene  Black, 
who  was  the  head  of  a  group  that  looked 
into  this  problem,  told  me  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  about  the  sonic  boom. 
They  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do  about  it,  but  they  are  going  ahead 
with  the  plane.  They  do  not  have  the 
airports  to  handle  the  airplanes,  but  they 
are  going  ahead. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  If  I  may  just  say  a 
word  at  this  point,  Boeing  has  been  in- 
volved very  substantially  in  the  space 
program.  It  is  completing,  or  has  already 
completed,  part  of  the  Minuteman  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  part  of  the  very  important 
management  team  on  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. So  the  Senator's  statement  is  cor- 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  Senator  from  Washington  cor- 
rected me  on  the  number  of  the  727.  I 
had  no  intention  to  refer  to  him  or  any 
other  Senator.  I  know  Senators  react  to 
their  constituencies  In  a  proper  manner. 
I  do.  too.  I  do  not  criticize  the  Senators 
from  Washington.  I  only  envy  them  their 
influence  by  which  they  have  been  able 
to  benefit  their  State.  I  wish  I  could  do 
half  as  much  for  my  State.  I  am  sure 
their  constituents  are  proud  of  them. 
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I  do  not  criticize  them.  I  only  point  out 
the  truth.  If  it  is  not  true  that  the  SST 
has  a  sonic  boom  problem.  If  it  is  not  true 
that  perhaps  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  people  would  use  the  SST  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  because  it  has  a  re- 
stricted use,  and  it  is  not  going  to  remake 
the  economy  or  modes  of  pleasxure,  I  wish 
they  would  show  me  how  it  is  not  true. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  this  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  pressures  being 
brought  to  bear  for  a  tax  increase.  Pres- 
sure Is  beine  brought  to  bear  from  the 
administration  to  cut  other  programs. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  written 
by  Joseph  R.  Slevin,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C)   Post,  Oct.  1, 
19671 

Bio  SPE>fMNC  Cut  Backers  Disregard  Painful 
Lessons 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Congressional  backers  of  big  Federal  spend- 
ing cuts  are  disregarding  some  painful  les- 
sons In  budget  arithmetic. 

The  burden  of  the  lessons  Is  that  President 
Johnson  can  satisfy  Congressional  demands 
for  a  spending  slash  of  $5  billion  or  more 
only  by  ordering  deep  cuts  In  a  large  number 
of  popvUar  programs.  The  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  axe  Include  everything  from 
the  school  lunch  program  and  the  agricul- 
tural extension  service  to  small  business 
loans  and  new  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams. 

Congressional  Republicans  and  a  big  clutch 
of  Democrats  have  been  pushing  the  spend- 
ing cuts  as  their  price  for  supporting  the 
President's  Vietnam  War  surtax.  Mr.  John- 
son agrees  that  spending  has  to  be  reduced. 
He  pledged  a  cut  of  more  than  $2  billion 
when  he  sent  his  tax  request  to  Congress  in 
early  August.  But  the  White  House  insists 
that  there  cannot  be  an  additional  (5  bil- 
lion of  reductions  without  drastic  cutbacks 
In  programs  that  conunand  powerful  sup- 
port in  Congress  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

Slashing  Federal  outlays  by  over  85  bil- 
lion looks  manageable  when  the  cut  ts 
measured  against  a  Federal  spending  budget 
that  CTirrently  totals  more  than  $141  billion. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  *141  bil- 
lion Is  beyond  Mr.  Johnson's  control.  The 
startling  fact  Is  that  any  savings  will  have 
to  come  out  of  a  relatively  small  $21  blUlon 
slice  of  the  total  budget.  Including  $9  bil- 
lion that  is  earmarked  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's payroll. 

A  quick  look  at  the  rest  of  the  $21  bUllon 
shows  that  It  covers  $3.2  blUlon  for  space, 
$3.1  billion  for  the  sacrosanct  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  school  aid.  $1.8  billion 
to  provide  surpliis  food  to  needy,  vmder- 
developed  countries,  $1.9  billion  for  school 
lunches,  food  stamps,  housing,  urban  devel- 
opment, and  a  variety  of  veterans  programs, 
$500  million  for  transportation,  and  $500  mil- 
lion for  foreign  aid. 

The  biggest  untouchable  chunk  of  Govern- 
ment spending  is  more  than  $75  billion  that 
Is  budgeted  for  Viet  Nam  and  other  defense 
programs  this  year.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  $75  bUllon  can  be  reduced  but 
whether  It  can  be  kept  from  going  even 
higher. 

Another  $45  blUlon  of  civilian  spending  is 
beyond  Mr.  Johnson's  control  because  It 
either  Is  fixed  by  law  or  Is  tied  to  contracts 
that  the  Government  cannot  breech  without 
huge  losses.  Major  Items  Include  $14  billion 
for  Interest  on  the  public  debt.  $5  billion  for 
veterans  benefits,  $4.4  blUlon  for  public  as- 
sistance grants  to  the  states,  $1.9  billion  for 


the  Jealoiijsly  guarded  farm  price  supports, 
and  $1  billion  to  cover  the  post  office  deficit. 

The  President,  as  this  Is  written,  has  been 
steadfastly  refusing  to  give  Congress  a  list 
of  potential  spending  cuts  but  high  officials 
privately  have  been  showing  lawmakers  a 
teeth-rattling  rundown  of  the  kLnd  of  slashes 
that  would  have  to  be  ordered  to  chop  the  $21 
blUlon  of  relatively  controllable  civilian  pro- 
grams by  $5  blUlon. 

At  the  top  of  their  list,  the  Administration 
officials  have  a  one-third  slash  In  grants  to 
states  and  local  communities  for  aid  to  edu- 
cation, school  lunches,  maternal  and  child 
welfare,  antipoverty  programs,  urban  trans- 
portation, waste  disposal,  agricultural  ex- 
tension activities,  and  a  broad  range  of  other 
programs. 

New  construction  of  dams  and  Federal 
buildings  Is  prohibited.  All  recently  started 
projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  to  be  halted 
immediately. 

The  confidential  Administration  list  in- 
cludes a  50  per  cent  slash  in  new  loans  In- 
cluding loans  to  farmers  for  electricity  and 
telephones.  In  Federal  emergency  loans  to 
disaster  areas,  and  In  housing,  small  busi- 
ness, and  foreign  aid  loans. 

The  closing  of  some  VA  hospitals  Is  pro- 
posed along  with  the  discharge  of  a  number 
of  doctors  and  nurses. 

The  Administration  officials  even  have  In- 
cluded a  cut  In  the  FBI.  They  don't  think 
the  number  of  FBI  agents  Is  likely  to  be  re- 
duced under  any  circumstances  but  they 
stress  that  other  programs  would  have  to  be 
chopped  more  severely  If  the  FBI  did  not 
bear  lis  share  of  the  $5  billion  spending  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  FTILBRIGHT.  The  article  reads, 
in  part; 

At  the  top  of  their  list,  the  Administra- 
tion officials  have  a  one-third  slash  In  grants 
to  states  and  local  communities  lor  aid  to 
education,  school  lunches,  maternal  and 
child  welfare,  antipoverty  programs,  urban 
transportation — 

Urban  transportation,  when  everyone 
knows  the  traffic  conditions  in  Washing- 
ton— 

Waste  disposal,  agricultural  extension  activi- 
ties, and  a  broad  range  of  other  programs. 

It  states  that  there  will  be  no  new 
starts.  It  sounds  like  it  did  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  It  continues: 

New  construction  of  dams  and  Federal 
buildings  Is  prohibited. 

Yet  we  are  going  to  vote  to  go  to  the 
moon.  We  have  already  spent  many  bil- 
lions on  the  NASA  program,  and  another 
appropriation  for  NASA  will  come  before 
the  Senate  soon.  Now  we  want  to  con- 
tinue this  program,  which  can  cost  any- 
where from  $1  to  $5  billion.  Invariably 
the  cost  turns  out  to  be  four  or  five  times 
what  the  original  estimates  were,  and 
that  undoubtedly  will  be  the  case  here. 

What  puiT3ose  does  it  serve?  I  do  not 
understand  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
short  statement  on  the  amendment 
which  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Praxmlre.  This  amendment  affords  an 
opportunity  to  defer  the  expenditure  of  $141 
million  without  ultimate  damage  to  the  role 
of  the  government  In  developing  a  supersonic 
transport  aircraft.  The  Senator's  amendment 


would  provide  $1  million  to  evidence  the 
government's  continuing  interest  in  this 
project,  but  the  amendment  would  make  a 
needed  reduction  of  $141  million  in  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

There  is  no  urgency  for  the  development 
of  this  aircraft.  Opportunities  for  reducing 
government  spending  are  very  few,  and  this 
is  a  non-essential  activity  which  may  be  post- 
poned. We  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
$28  billion  deficit — enormous  incomprehen- 
sible expenditures  for  war  and  defense — and 
a  tax  increase  to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  last  Sunday 
that  the  Administration  has  plans  for  a  one- 
third  cut  in  funds  for  aid  to  education,  school 
lunches,  child  welfare,  urban  transportation. 
waste  disposal,  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices, and  many  more  necessary  programs.  This 
same  article  reported  the  possibility  of  50  vj 
cuts  in  loans  for  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
disaster  loans,  and  housing  and  small  busi- 
ness loans — and  a  complete  cessation  of  proj- 
ects by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  a  scheme  of 
national  priorities  which  puts  supersonic 
transports,  trips  to  the  moon,  and  anti-ballis- 
tic missiles  ahead  of  hot  lunches  for  school 
children,  loans  to  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters, and  aid  to  education. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  nation  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  contributions  to  devel- 
opment of  a  supersonic  transport  aircraft, 
but  now  is  not  the  time.  Let  us  delay  this 
expenditure  until  war  and  defense  expendi- 
tures have  been  reduced,  until  we  discern 
some  progress  in  efforts  to  purify  polluted  air 
and  polluted  rivers,  until  we  have  found  ways 
at  least  to  make  progress  on  the  problems  of 
urban  violence,  unemployment,  ignorance, 
malnutrition,  and  Inadequate  health  serv- 
ices. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Senator  Prox- 
mlre's  amendment,  and  to  take  this  first  step 
toward  sanity  in  redirecting  the  emphasis  of 
Federal  spending.  Let  us  save  $141  mlUion 
now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  through? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  more  word. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  stood 
up  here  making  this  fight.  I  know  there 
are  big  manufacturers  in  his  State,  many 
of  them  with  Important  contracts.  He 
has  stood  here  and  made  his  case.  He 
does  a  thorough  research  job  to  back 
him  up.  I  have  read  his  arguments.  I 
have  never  found  anything  inaccurate 
In  them. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  industry 
and  courage  in  revealing  the  facts  and 
In  at  least  making  it  possible,  but  not 
probable,  that  the  Senate  could  bene- 
fit from  his  wisdom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  through. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  just  started. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wiU  wait  until  the 
Senator  is  through.  Then  I  will  correct 
the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
deeply  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkan-sas.  What  he  says  is 
unanswei'able  and  completely  correct.  He 
has  asked  the  right  questions.  Who  Is  go- 
ing to  benefit?  Why  in  the  world  should 
the  taxpayers  provide  a  subsidy  for  a  pri- 
vate operation — which  breaks  all  of  our 
precedents,  as  has  been  shown — for  the 
benefit  of  a  very  tiny  fraction  of  the 
American  people?  Especially  is  it  true 


when  there  Is  so  much  pressure  to  re- 
duce Government  spending  and  spending 
in  other  fields. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  make  the  observation,  in  light 
of  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  had  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  this  body  is  going  to  beUeve 
for  one  moment  that  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  started  this  program 
on  the  SST  because  of  any  miUtary-in- 
dustrial  complex.  This  is  the  burden  of 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  think  it  is  a  very  un- 
fair assumption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  When 
the  program  was  begun  by  President 
Kennedy,  it  was  more  of  a  research  pro- 
gram, to  see  whether  it  made  sense  at 
that  time.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  the  Government  or  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  was  commit- 
ted to  going  ahead  with  this  program. 
In  addition,  a  great  many  things  have 
arisen  since  then.  We  are  spendins  S30 
billion  a  year  in  Vietnam.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  deficit  of  $29  billion.  Yesterday 
the  Senate  voted  for  a  cut  of  $900  million 
for  jobs  for  the  unemployed  because  we 
do  not  have  enough  money. 

We  are  spending  about  .S70  billion  in 
the  military  field.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
anticipated  3  or  4  years  ago.  when  we 
allocated  $30  million  or  $40  million  for 
this  program. 

I  tliink  the  grave  question  is  whether 
we  should  not  postpone  this  matter  for 
at  least  a  year. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Six  years. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Whether 
we  should  postpone  the  matter  for  at 
least  a  year,  or  even  several  years,  to 
determine  whether  we  can  afford  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  and  whether  the  great  demands 
being  made  on  our  economy  and  on  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  at  the  present 
time  would  not  argue  that  to  continue 
this  program,  at  the  moment,  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  think  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  got  into  this  program  be- 
cause of  some  military-industrial  com- 
plex? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No.  I  do 
not  think  that  at  all. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  my  point. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  if 
we  go  ahead  now.  may  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  and  who  always,  in  my 
judgment,  decides  these  matters  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  and  not  any  selfish  inter- 
est— I  have  found  that  to  be  true  con- 
tinuously, again  and  again,  as  shown  by 
his  votes  in  the  Senate — the  question  I 
raise  is  not  that,  but  just  the  question 
of  whether,  in  view  of  the  problems 
facing  this  coimtry  at  the  moment,  in 
view  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
in  this  country  during  the  past  summer, 
in  view  of  the  problems  that  we  face  in 
Southeast    Asia,    Latin    America,    the 


Middle  East,  and  all  over  the  globe,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  face  an  expected 
deficit  of  $29  billion,  with  a  suggested 
tax  increase,  we  can  really  afiford  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program. 

I  heard  Mr.  Webb  say  yesterday  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  down  a  great 
deal  on  our  space  program.  Perhaps  that 
makes  sense:  I  have  asked  serious  ques- 
tions about  that  program. 

As  I  understand,  this  plane  cannot 
even  fly  over  land.  I  think  there  is  a 
grave  question,  which  all  of  us  have  to 
answer,  on  the  issue  of  priorities.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  after  acting  yesterday  to  cut  out 
jobs  for  the  unemployed,  which  are 
desperately  needed,  with  unemployment 
growmg  in  our  urban  and  rural  ghettos, 
would  today,  the  very  next  day,  vote  for 
this  appropriation,  which  will  cost  the 
United  States  such  a  great  deal,  and  will 
affect  less  than  5  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. It  docs  not  make  any  sense  what- 
ever to  me,  when  we  have  just  cut  out  an 
appropriation  to  help  fellow  citizens  who 
desperately  need  help. 

Tlicre  are  a  number  of  other  problems 
with  the  SST  as  well.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  studies,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  referi-ed,  which 
make  it  clear  that  tlie  Government 
should  not  be  investing  at  this  time  in 
the  SST.  It  is  probably  not  going  to 
make  money;  its  effects  on  the  balance 
of  payments  will  not  be  very  large;  it 
will  be  hard  to  avoid  either  getting  into 
further  regulation  of  airline  prices  or 
into  an  unwarranted  subsidy  to  the 
manufactmers;  most  important,  it  will 
benefit  a  very  small  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  will  have  serious  adverse 
effects  on  a  great  many  people  if  the  air- 
craft Is  allowed  to  fly  In  the  manner  that 
it  has  to  if  it  is  going  to  be  economically 
viable. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  the 
Government  ought  to  enter  into  this 
type  of  project  only  if  there  are  sub- 
stantial public  interests  that  are  not  pri- 
vate interests.  This  means  that  the  pro- 
gram ought  to  benefit  a  large  number 
of  people  in  a  substantial  way.  The  SST 
program  clearly  does  not  do  this.  About 
85  percent  of  U.S.  residents  have  never 
flown,  those  who  do  fly  do  not  always 
take  long-haul  flights,  and  considerably 
less  than  5  percent  of  all  Americans  will 
ever  fiy  SST's  at  the  higher  fare  that  will 
have  to  be  charged.  Except  for  business- 
men on  expense  accounts,  most  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  fly  subsonic. 
Furthermore,  American  SST  passengers 
will  be  coming  from  or  going  to  a  rather 
small  number  of  places.  Americans  liv- 
ing elsewhere  may  never  use  an  SST  at 
all.  On  the  oUier  hand,  the  sonic  boom 
is  quite  likely  to  affect  everybody  if  the 
SST  goes  over  land  and  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial nuisance  value  to  it  even  if  It  is 
restricted  to  fiying  over  water.  The  di- 
rect benefits  to  the  public  are  tiierefore 
pretty  smalL 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are 
indirect  benefits:  for  example,  the  en- 
hanconent  of  national  prestige  and  in 
the  technological  fallout  frtjm  the  re- 
search and  development  work.  The  first 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  too  vague  to 
justify   this  massive  expendltiire,  par- 


ticularly imder  present  circumstances  of 
inflationary  pressure.  The  second  may 
justify  spending  money  on  some  research 
and  development  program  but  there  is 
technological  fallout  from  nearly  ever>- 
researcli  and  development  program  and 
it  is  not  clear  at  all  that  that  of  the 
SST  will  be  significantly  greater  than  if 
the  money  is  spent  in  some  other  way 

It  is  argued  that  the  sale  of  SST's  at 
$35  million  or  so  each  will  benefit  the 
balance  of  payments  in  tiie  1970's.  This 
is  not  at  all  clear.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  picture.  If  the  United  States  sells 
SSTs  to  foreign  airlines,  and  this  leads 
ihe  foreign  airlines  to  be  better  able  Id 
compete  for  Amencan  traffic,  then  some 
of  the  effects  on  the  balance  of  payments 
will  be  offset  by  increased  American 
tourist  spending  on  foreign-flag  trans- 
portation and  possible'  increased  tourist 
spending  abroad  if  more  tourists  go  as 
a  result  of  faster  transportation.  Further, 
the  United  States  now  exports  a  great 
many  subsonic  aircraft.  Selling  an  SST 
abroad  may  result  in  the  loss  of  a  sale 
of  an  advanced  subsonic.  This  would  also 
reduce  the  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  best  guess  o*  reliable  experts 
is  that  over  5  years  from  date  of  sale 
the  net  balance-of-payments  benefit  to 
the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  an 
SST  will  be  no  more  than  5  to  10  percent 
of  its  export  price,  and  may  be  less. 

Turning  to  the  pure  economics.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment in  the  SST  will  be  pretty  low. 
Only  vmder  tlie  most  favorable  assump- 
tions does  it  turn  out  that  such  invest- 
ment will  earn  the  same  rate  of  return 
as  resources  invested  in  manufacturing 
generally.  On  other  possible  assumptions, 
the  SST  loses  money.  The  best  available 
estimate  is  it  will  earn  about  5  percent. 
This  means  tliat  unless  there  is  a  special 
public  interest  in  the  SST.  government 
investment  in  the  project  is  an  unwar- 
ranted, costly  waste  of  resources.  The 
resources  used  for  the  SST  would  be 
more  productive  invested  elsewhere  in 
the  American  economy.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  major  reasons  for  this. 

One  is  competition  with  advanced  sub- 
sonic aircraft;  another  is  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  much  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  a  relatively  short  decrease  in 
speed:  the  SST  will  not  reduce  time  in 
getting  to  airports.  It  will  cut  a  trsuis- 
atlantic  fiight  by  a  maximum  of  roughly 
3Vi  hours,  maybe  less  as  faster  subsonica 
are  introduced.  A  third  is  xmcertainty  as 
to  whether  the  SST  will  be  permitted  to 
fly  over  populated  areas  or  allowed  to 
Bet  up  to  speed  close  to  land,  in  view  of 
the  sonic-boom  problem.  IncidenUlly, 
the  bigger  you  make  the  plane  so  a«  to 
carry  more  seats  and  make  it  pay  oft 
better,  the  worse  the  sonic-boom  prob- 
lem becomes. 

Aside  from  the  sonic-boom  problem, 
there  are  other  costs  of  the  SST  which 
will  not  be  included  in  the  direct  cost  to 
the  Govemmer.t  and  will  have  to  be  in- 
curred to  make  the  SST  economical. 
Principally,  sustantial  expenditures  will 
be  required  for  improved  air  traffic  con- 
trol, solar  and  cosmic  radiation  monitor- 
ing systems,  and  Improved  meteorologi- 
cal forecasting.  These  items  could  run 
over  a  biLbon  dollars  from  1970  through 
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1990.  The  problem  occurs  because  the 
SST  moves  so  fast  and  because  wind  and 
temperature  have  a  large  impact  on  fuel 
consimiption  and  pay  load. 

With  all  of  these  problems,  I  think  the 
Senate  should  vote  to  defer  the  project 
for  the  1  year  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  suggests. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  record, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  ought  to  be  clear.  On  June 
9.  1963,  President  Kennedy  stated: 

The  Government  should  Unxnedlately  com- 
mence a  program  to  develop,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  a  prototype  of  a  commer- 
cially successful  supersonic  transport  supe- 
rior to  that  being  built  by  any  other  country 
In  the  world. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  would  provide 
for  here.  We  are  trying  to  provide  the 
funds  to  complete  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  two  proto- 
types, In  order  to  be  first  in  the  science 
of  aviation. 

I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance,  not 
whether  2  or  3  or  5  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple ride  the  supersonic  transports,  but 
that  America  still  be  preeminent  in  the 
world  in  the  quality,  the  speed,  and  the 
performance  of  the  greatest  means  of 
transportation  that  the  world  has,  which 
is  aviation. 

Certainly,  every  single  contribution 
that  has  yet  been  made  in  aviation  re- 
search and  development  has  been  in- 
augurated primarily  by  the  infusion  of 
Government  money.  The  greatest  plane 
flying  today,  the  prototype  of  all  the 
large  family  of  jet  transports,  including 
the  727  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  oncoming  747. 
the  jumbo  Jet,  and  all  the  others,  was 
developed  completely  and  totally  with 
Government  money,  on  Government 
contracts  for  the  KC-135.  the  giant  jet 
tanker  that  was  procured  to  supply  our 
Strategic  Air  Command.  It  was  almost 
identical  with  the  plane  from  which  the 
707  developed,  and  put  Boeing  first  in 
the  manufacture  of  air  transports.  Be- 
ing first,  they  have  continued  to  lead  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  quality,  abil- 
ity, speed,  and  performance  of  Ameri- 
can-made planes.  I  do  not  think  Boeing 
has  any  plant  or  any  interest  in  Okla- 
homa; but  I  do  think  America  must  have 
an  interest,  not  in  the  jet  set  and  not 
in  the  few  who  might  want  to  go  first 
class,  in  2  hours  and  30  minutes,  to  Eng- 
land or  France,  but  in  producing,  in 
America,  the  best  quality  of  plane  that 
we  can  produce.  Shall  we  put  that  effort 
in  mothballs,  and  cast  away  an  invest- 
ment of  around  SI. 2  billion  in  the  world's 
finest  aircraft,  which  will  probably  be 
the  parent  of  all  the  coming  family  of 
long-haul  planes? 

Certainly,  there  are  a  few  problems 
that  have  not  been  solved.  We  have  not 
solved  the  sonic  boom.  Nobody  claims 
we  have.  The  whole  project  is  engineered, 
financed,  and  projected  to  fly  the  air 
routes  of  the  world,  75  percent  of  which 
are  over  water.  Nobody  yet  has  produced 
any  testimony  to  show  that  the  fish  will 
write  their  Congressmen,  protesting 
against  sonic  booms.  Anyone  who  has 


studied  the  matter,  as  I  am  sure  most 
Senators  have,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  you  approach  land,  you  go  sub- 
sonic about  75  mile's  away  from  the  air- 
port, while  still  over  the  water,  and 
come  in  as  quiet  as  today's  707's,  if  not 
more  quietly.  All  of  this  talk  about  sonic 
booms,  and  being  unable  to  fly  over  land, 
is  merely  a  bugbear  to  prevent  us  from 
spending — not  spending,  but  investing — 
in  this  field,  in  which  America  is  superior, 
due  to  World  War  n  research,  from 
France.  England,  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most everything  that  has  been  said  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  about  this 
supersonic  transport,  is  completedly  ir- 
relevant to  my  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  kill  the  program,  but 
would  simply  stretch  It  out.  and  would 
slow  it  down  by  only  a  few  months,  and 
it  would  save  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  money  on  a  major  program. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  sincere  in  saying  that  private 
aviation  has  gained  enormously  from 
Government  research  on  military  air- 
craft. I  have  no  objection  to  that.  If 
private  aviation  can  gain  from  Govern- 
ment research  of  the  military  on  super- 
soiilc  bombers,  and  so  forth,  as  I  am 
sure  they  have  from  the  B-70  and  the 
B-55.  that  is  fine;  but  I  say  we  should  not 
pour  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
this  year  $142  million — into  a  specific 
subsidy  exclusively  for  private  aircraft, 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  says 
has  absolutely  no  military  value  to  them, 
and  has  made  it  absolutely  clear.  Under 
those  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
different  operation. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  whereas  75  percent  of  the  air  routes 
may  be  over  water,  in  terms  of  density 
it  is  quite  different.  The  flights  are  over- 
whelmingly over  land.  That  means,  on 
the  basis  of  the  implications  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  saying,  that 
you  could  not  make  a  transcontinental 
flight  in  the  supersonic  transport;  you 
could  only  use  it  for  the  relatively  few 
flights  and  relatively  few  people  flying 
over  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  correct  the  Record. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made  a 
comment  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  had  a  selfish 
attitude.  I  do  not,  either.  I  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  he  was  representing  a  large 
industry  in  his  State. 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poultry  industry'.  I  am  sure  that  raising 
broilers  is  in  the  national  interest.  You 
can  call  it  selfish  or  not.  I  do  not  have 
any  criticism,  and  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
doing  this  for  his  own  personal  fortune 
at  all. 

It  is  a  Senator's  duty  to  represent  a 
large  industry  in  his  State;  and  he  repre- 
sents it  well.  I  thought  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  he  took  the  position  he 
did  on  a  selfish  basis  may  have  inti- 
mated that  I  thought  he  did.  Of  course 
I  do  not.  He  represents  his  State  prop- 
erly, as  all  of  us  should,  and  does  it 
extremely  well,  as  does  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 


I  only  wanted  to  add.  with  respect  to 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  said, 
that  in  1963,  at  the  time  when  this  pro- 
gram was  initiated,  President  Kennedy 
had  not  sent  500,000  men  to  Vietnam;  we 
did  not  have  a  deficit  of  $30  billion  star- 
ing us  in  the  face;  and  he  did  not  have 
anything  like  the  domestic  difficulties 
which  face  us  today. 

If  we  had  no  other  burdens  pressing 
upon  us.  if  we  were  not  in  a  war,  and  were 
suffering  for  lack  of  something  to  do 
with  the  money,  I  would  say  this  was  all 
right  and  would  not  raise  my  voice 
a'c jut  it. 

It  was  more  or  less  like  that.  We  had 
plans  for  going  to  the  moon  before  we 
were  involved  in  a  war  and  before  we 
had  riots  in  many  of  our  big  cities  and 
before  we  recognized  the  need  for  the 
kind  of  training  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram deals  with.  These  conditions  are 
different,  however. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  troubles  with 
our  national  policy,  and  particularly  with 
our  foreign  policy.  We  seem  unable  to 
recognize  that  things  are  different  in  the 
world  today  than  they  were  15  years  ago. 

We  still  have  the  leading  administra- 
tor of  the  executive  branch,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  talking  as  if  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  today  that  existed  in  the 
day  of  Stalin.  We  cannot  seem  to  make 
the  transition  from  one  period  to  an- 
other. This  is  clearly  a  matter  of  low 
priority. 

The  President  has  appealed  that  we 
save  money.  Efforts  have  been  made  by 
him  to  cut  down  on  as  many  things  as 
he  can.  He  has  made  many  efforts  to 
save  money.  I  will  not  belabor  the  Rec- 
ord. However,  they  are  cutting  many 
fundamental  programs  in  my  State,  pro- 
grams for  water  and  sewage  projects, 
simple  things  that  any  American  ought 
to  be  entitled  to,  even  in  the  smaller 
cities. 

The  money  is  not  available  to  make 
needed  loans  and  grants  for  water  and 
sewer  projects.  The  old  area  redevelop- 
ment projects,  such  as  we  had  2  or  3  or 
4  years  ago — and  they  did  a  wonderful 
job  in  my  State — are  limited  now  because 
the  money  is  limited. 

All  that  is  provided  for  the  Ozark  de- 
velopment program  now  is  enough  plan- 
ning money  to  barely  keep  it  alive — a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  allow  them  to 
make  plans. 

This  is  what  the  attitude  is.  Surely  no 
one  denies  that  a  great  effort  is  being 
exerted  to  cut  all  important  nondefense, 
nonmilitary,  nonspace,  and  nonaircraft 
industry  expenses  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise.  I  think  it  is 
against  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  understand  why  we  do 
not  see  what  the  Concorde  is  like.  It  Is 
supposed  to  be  out  in  1970.  My  guess  is 
that  it  will  have  more  bugs  than  our  SST 
will  have. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  disaster  will 
take  place.  I  would  like  to  see  the  project 
delayed.  It  would  make  me  feel  better 
about  a  tax  bill. 

I  notice  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
gave  notice  the  other  day  that  he  has  a 
new  idea  on  how  to  save  money.  The  Sec- 
retary said  that  it  costs  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  to  operate  the  early  warning  de- 
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f  ense  system  and  that  by  spending  $4  bil- 
lion more  now,  we  can  save  half  of  that 
amount. 

The  Secretary  is  a  very  good  figurer. 
If  he  could  make  it  $8  billion,  perhaps 
we  could  really  get  rich. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
excessive  alarm  generated  by  the  Con- 
corde is  based  on  an  extremely  optimistic 
view  of  the  market  prospects  for  super- 
sonic transports  relative  to  subsonic  jets. 
These  fears  ignore  the  enormous  com- 
parative advantage  enjoyed  by  our  avia- 
tion industry  in  international  trade — an 
advantage  so  great  that  we  provide  most 
of  the  commercial  aircraft  for  the  free 
world.  It  will  take  more  than  the  Con- 
corde with  its  serious  limitations  to  de- 
stroy or  even  damase  that  comparative 
advantage. 

The  jumbo  jets  our  aircraft  industry* 
is  building  now  will  be  flying  long  before 
the  Concorde  is  introduced  and  they  are 
sure  to  be  a  big  factor  in  maintaining 
our  trade  advantage.  The  jumbo  jets  of- 
fer the  very  attractive  prospect  of  much 
lower  air  faxes  because  of  their  high 
payload  capacity.  Because  of  their  great 
size,  a  few  airlines  are  talking  about 
turning  some  of  these  huge  planes  into 
flving  luxury  liners  with  all  the  comforts 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  SSTs  may 
have  a  tough  Job  displacing  them.  The 
SST's  wiU  be  selling  speed.  The  jumbo's 
will  be  selling  comfort  and  low  fares. 
Which  will  the  customers  choose?  It  is 
anyone's  guess.  But  putting  all  the  mar- 
bles on  SST's  or  Concordes  may  be  a 
bad  bet.  Tl-je  threat  of  the  Concorde, 
which  has  frightened  us  into  this  ven- 
ture, could  very  well  turn  out  to  be  a 
myth. 

The  Concorde  is  already  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trouble.  Its  costs  are  run- 
ning far  beyond  original  estimates  which 
projected  an  estimated  cost-per-plane  of 
$10  million.  The  cost  per  plane  is  now  up 
to  $20  million,  according  to  Sir  George 
Edwards,  the  managing  director  of  the 
British  Aircraft  Corp.,  which  is  one  of 
the  two  manufacturers  in  the  British- 
French  consortium  building  the  plane. 
The  most  recent  estimate  of  expected  to- 
tal development  costs  put  it  at  $1.5  bil- 
lion. A  report  just  made  by  the  British 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  a  pubhc 
spending  watchdog,  warns,  however,  that 
the  totad  development  costs  by  the  time 
the  Concorde  takes  to  the  air  is  likely  to 
have  reached  $2  billion. 

This,  to  understate  It,  does  not  please 
the  British,  who  are  embroiled  in  serious 
economic  difficulties  anj'way.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Accounts  urged  In  its 
report  that  both  the  French  and  British 
Governments  immediately  establish  ma- 
chinery to  review  the  entire  program. 
Newsweek  magazine  reported.  In  the  lat- 
est issue  out.  that  members  of  the  British 
Cabinet  hav2  been  arguing  privately  that 
the  Concorde  looks  less  and  less  like  a 
productive  investment  and  are  urging  the 
Government's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram be  discontinued. 

Because  the  Concorde  will  hare  a  fixed 
wing  instead  of  a  hinged  wing  like  our 
SST,  it  will  be  able  to  fly  economically 
only  at  supersonic  speeds  and  thus  will 
be  highly  vulnerable  to  sonic  boom  lim- 
itations. That  means  they  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  unless  they  fly  peo- 


ple from  one  ocean  port  to  another  ocean 
port,  across  one  ocean.  And  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  these  limitations 
will  be  adopted.  The  city  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  passed  an  ordinance  a  few 
weeks  ago  prohibiting  flights  over  the 
city  that  would  produce  sonic  booms. 
Legislation  Is  being  considered  in  the 
Swedish  Parlianient  to  ban  supersonic 
flights  over  that  country  causing  booms 
that  would  be  capable  of  waking  a  sleep- 
ing person.  The  Swiss  Government,  con- 
cerned about  avalanches  caused  by  sonic 
booms,  is  kiiown  to  be  considering  similar 
legislation  as  is  the  Government  of  West 
Gemiany. 

I  can  recall  so  vividly  when  the  B-58 
was  making  trial  supersonic  runs  over 
Milwaukee,  the  tremendous  amount  of 
mail  and  calls  I  received,  not  to  mention 
the  damage  charged  against  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time. 

The  only  reason  this  boom  was  ac- 
cepted at  all  by  the  people  of  my  State 
was  because  they  recognized  the  military 
necessity  and  military  purpose.  However, 
we  can  imagine  the  views  of  the  people 
when  these  planes  are  flown  by  indivld- 
tials  carrying  people  for  pleasure  or  for 
commercial  purposes  with  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  defense  or  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  think 
sonic  boom  limitations  have  the  same 
serious  implications  for  our  own  SST, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  will  be  able  to 
fly  at  something  less  than  prohibitive 
costs  at  subsonic  speeds.  Why  spend  $4 
or  $4.5  billion  developing  a  plane  capable 
of  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  when  it 
will  be  forced  to  fly  much  of  the  time  at 
subsonic  speeds? 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  while 
75  percent  of  the  world's  air  routes  are 
over  water,  most  of  the  fights  are  over 
land,  and  the  intensity  factor  is  much 
greater  over  land. 

The  answer  FAA  officials  would  give 
to  that,  if  they  could  speak  freely,  is  that 
they  have  every  expectation  that  people 
will  learn  to  accept  the  boom.  Tlie  SST's 
win  start  by  flying  the  ocean  routes.  And 
soon  the  economic  pressures  of  flying 
these  high-cost  planes  on  limited  routes 
will  force  admission  of  the  planes  to  a 
few  scattered  land  routes.  And  ultimately 
they  will  be  flying  everywhere.  And  we 
will  all  live  out  our  lives  in  an  immense 
drop  forge  foundry. 

At  any  rate,  I  simply  do  not  believe  the 
Concordes  are  the  big  threat  they  are 
reputed  to  be.  I  believe  we  can  afford  to 
delay  our  own  program  as  much  as  2 
years  without  our  aircraft  trade  account 
suffering  any  damage  at  all.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  would  slow  it  down  less 
than  a  year.  In  fact,  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses,  which  projected  po- 
tential demand  for  the  SST  to  1990  for 
the  FAA,  declared  that  if  introduction  of 
our  SST  were  pushed  back  from  the  ciu-- 
rent  target  of  mid-1974  to  a  new  target 
of  mid- 1976,  the  total  number  of  Con- 
cordes and  SST's  sold  would  ultimately 
be  substantially  identical  to  the  number 
sold  if  there  had  been  no  2-year  slip.  A 
2-year  delay,  in  other  words,  would  make 
almost  no  difference  at  all.  And  that  is 
just  what  the  pending  budget -cutting 
amendment  would  achieve. 


If  this  Is  true,  why  should  we  appro- 
priate $142  million  In  fiscal  1968  for  the 
SST.  when  the  Vietnam  war  costs  con- 
tinue to  mount,  when  we  are  facing  a   ^ 
serious  budget  deficit? 

We  are  not  really  in  a  race  with  the 
Concorde,   anyway.   Tlie   Concorde   and 
the   Russian   TU-144   will   be   made   of 
aluminum.  A  plane  with  aluminum  skin, 
flj^ng  at  supersonic  speeds  for  the  long 
periods  of  time  and  with  the  frequency 
required  by  airlines,  pushes  aluminum  to 
its  very  limit.  Aluminum  will  not  stand 
up  with  the  friction  heat  that  is  gen- 
erated. If  what  is  nece.'isary  is  a  heat- 
resistant  titanium,  that  puts  us  in  an  en- 
tirely different  ball  game,  and  no  one  is 
even  in  the  ball  park  with  us.  It  means  we 
can  take  all  the  time  we  need  to  build  the 
best  plane  possible.  Any  SST  that  does 
not  incorporate  some  solution  to  the  sonic 
boom  problem  will  not  be  a  good  plane 
and  is  not  worth  spending  money  on.  be- 
cause sonic  boom  restrictions  will  make 
anj'  such  plane — whether  it  is  American 
or  Anglo-French— a  commercial  failure. 
One  of  the  principal  justifications  for 
undertaking  the  SST  program  is  that  it 
would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
our  foreign  receipts.  We  must  biiild  the 
SST,  we  are  told,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  defend  ourselves  from  the 
severe  negati\  e  impact  on  our  balance  of 
payments   that   would   result   from   the 
sale  of  Concordes  to  U.S.  airlines  and  the 
displacement     of     U.S.-built     subsonic 
planes  in  foreign  airline  fleets. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  however — 
Incidentally,  this  is  a  point  that  has  been 
relied  on  by  the  aircraft  Industry  in  big 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
proponents  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House, 
and  elsewhere— that  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
the  U.S.  Commerce  Department,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser^•e  System,  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
are  the  agencies  in  the  Government  with 
the  responsibility  for  overseeing  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  They  are  the  agencies 
possessing  the  greatest  expertise  on  this 
subject.  But  not  one  of  these  four  agen- 
cies has  made  public  a  single  word  of 
comment  on  the  balance  of  payments  ef- 
fect of  the  SST  program.  What  do  the 
experts  tell  us  about  the  balance-of- 
payments  effect? 

The  public  has  been  treated  to  ex 
parte  statements.  We  have  not  heard 
any  evaluation  from  responsible  execu- 
tive expert  bodies.  Since  the  balance-of- 
payments  question  has  loomed  so  large 
in  debate  on  the  SST,  the  Senate  cannot 
act  Intelligently  on  this  appropriation 
until  the  whole  balance-of-payments 
question  has  been  subjected  to  expert 
analysis  on  an  Impartial  basis. 

Two  economists  in  the  Office  of  Bu.sl- 
ness  Economics,  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  did  submit  private  comments 
to  the  FAA  evaluating  this  question:  and 
they  concluded  that  only  if  the  SST  did 
not  impair  our  competitive  position  in 
world  markets  for  subsonic  planes  could 
the  balance-of-payments  effects  of  the 
SST  be  favorable  I  beUeve  this  is  a  highly 
questionable  assumption.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  if  we  produce  the  SST.  it  will 
be  in  competition  with  our  own  subsonic 
jets  that  we  would  otherwise  sell  over- 
seas. 
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which  draws  on  a  stable  of  superb  econo- 
mists, arrived  at  essentially  the  same 
conclusion,  In  a  special  study  for  the  FAA. 
IDA  agrreed  there  would  be  an  effect  on 
the  balance  of  payments  but  said  it  could 
just  as  easily  be  either  very  minor  on 
the  positive  side  or  even  slightly  nega- 
tive if  export  sales  of  American  SST's 
reduced  exports  of  American  subsonic 
planes  or  if  U.S.  airlines  lost  passengers 
to  foreign  airlines  operating  American 
SST's. 

In  view  of  the  wide  disagreements 
among  economists  on  this  question,  the 
FAA's  independent  claim  that  the  SST 
wiU  make  a  huge  cumulative  contribu- 
tion to  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion is  preposterous  and  impossible  to 
substantiate. 

The  uncertainties  of  any  forecast  con- 
cerning the  balance  of  payments  are 
large  enough  to  make  a  firm  narrow- 
range  estimate  impossible.  What  hap- 
pens is  that  the  assumptions  you  use 
are  enough  to  create  the  result.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  FAA  has  done.  Be- 
cause it  wants  the  program,  it  has  used 
sufficiently  optimistic  assumptions  to 
create  a  result  that  justifies  its  want. 
This  is  no  way  to  make  either  a  govern- 
mental or  a  business  decision. 

The  FAA  analysis  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  Ukely  high  fares  on  the  SST  wiU 
limit  it.  to  some  extent,  to  high-income 
passengers.  This  means  that  regardless 
of  who  owns  the  SST's,  Americans— be- 
cause of  their  affluence — would  make  up 
tlie  largest  proportion  of  SST  passengers. 
As  a  result,  our  travel  balance  might  well 
be  much  less  favorable. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we.  with 
our  terrific  manufacturing  capacity, 
build  many  SST's,  It  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  more  flights  overseas.  It  will  mean 
that  Americans  will  fly  overseas  and 
spend  their  money  overseas.  Will  this 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments?  Of  course  not.  The  big  ef- 
fect of  this  development  will  be  unfavor- 
able to  our  balance  of  payments,  because 
one  of  the  most  adverse  elements  in  our 
balance  of  payments  is  American  tourist 
dollars  spent  overseas. 

The  FAA  analysis  is  defective  because 
It  pays  attention  exclusively  to  the  rev- 
enue from  sales  of  the  SST  abroad  and 
totally  ignores  the  income  that  would  be 
generated  abroad  by  the  use  of  the  planes 
sold — which  also  would  have  an  effect  on 
our  b£dance  of  payments. 

The  FAA.  in  effect,  has  done  a  sum  in 
which  you  count  all  the  plus  items — the 
receipts — and  leave  out  a  good  many  of 
the  minus  items — the  loss  of  other  re- 
ceipts. 

There  is  another  factor — the  most  im- 
portant factor  of  all — that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  analyzing  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  SST's  effect  on  it.  That 
is  the  time  fsictor.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  a  time  factor.  It  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem in  1975  or  1980.  It  is  a  problem  to- 
day, and  now. 

The  SST  will  not  go  on  the  market 
until  1974 — at  the  very  earUest.  By  then, 
we  may  have  extricated  ourselves  from 
Vietnam,  and  thus  drastically  reduced 
our  military  commitments  abroad;  and 
our  foreign  aid  by  then  may  be  reduced 
relative  to  our  gross  national  product.  As 
a  result,  we  might  be  running  an  em- 


barrassingly large  surplus  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  big  elements  in 
our  adverse  balance  of  payments,  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  troops  overseas,  par- 
ticularly our  Vietnam  experience,  which 
is  probably  contributing,  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  estimates  I  have  seen,  up  to  $1 
billion  to  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Are  we  going  to  have  500,000 
troops  in  Vietnam  in  1974,  which  will  be 
the  first  time  that  the  SST  can  be  sold 
by  American  manufacturers?  Foreign 
aid,  too.  contributes  somewhat  to  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments.  That  is 
likely  to  diminish  in  relation  to  our  gross 
national  product.  Of  coui'se.  the  biggest 
element  in  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments today  is  American  investment 
abroad. 

Tliere  is  every  prospect  that  within 
8  or  10  years  we  will  be  in  a  position 
where  American  investment  abroad  is 
bringing  \x\  far  more  than  we  are  ex- 
pending in  investment  abroad,  because, 
by  and  large,  the  return  from  investment 
abroad  is  very  substantial. 

Under  those  circumstances,  there  is  a 
real  prospect  that  we  could  have  a  very 
favorable — almost  an  embarrassingly 
favorable — balance  of  payments  by  1974 
or  1975.  That  is  why  the  President  has 
reiterated,  and  so  has  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  is  a  problem  for  now. 
That  is  why  they  have  put  into  effect 
strictly  temporary  measures  for  curbing 
our  adverse  balance  of  payments. 

Many  economists  question  whether  the 
balance-of-payments  issue  is  even  a 
valid  one  in  connection  with  a  decision 
on  the  SST.  It  seems  to  me  quite  possible 
that  it  is  a  fake  issue  or  one  that  simply 
cannot  be  adequately  assessed.  Prof. 
Charles  Kindleberger  of  MIT.  one  of  this 
coimtry's  leading  international  econ- 
omists, said  in  a  letter  to  me  several 
months  ago: 

The  United  States  ought  to  decide  whether 
to  Invest  In  the  SST  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost-benefit  criteria  related  to  tastes  and 
productive  resources,  not  the  balance  oX  pay- 
ments. Tlie  latter  concept  relates  to  liquidity, 
or  the  cash  position,  and  should  not  have 
a  major  Impact  on  expenditure  decisions. 

So  the  balance-of-payments  issue  is 
really  an  irrelevant  one  in  deciding  on 
the  SST.  If  it  is  unwise,  the  balance  of 
payments  does  not  change  that. 

But  I  cannot  regard  it  as  irrelevant 
that  the  Treasury  Department  in  par- 
ticular has  made  no  assessment  that 
would  assist  our  decisionmaking.  If  the 
FAA  claim  is  true — and  I  believe  it  is 
not — the  Treasury  should  be  interested 
enough  to  say  so  in  favor  of  such  a  sub- 
stantial difference  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. If  the  FAA  claim  Is  false.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Treasury's  estimate  as 
a  more  valid  basis  for  making  a  decision. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  review  briefly  the  kind  of  money 
we  have  tied  up  in  this  project. 

Congress  has  appropriated  since  fiscal 
1962  a  total  of  $511  million  for  a  super- 
sonic transport  development.  The  total 
would  go  to  $653  million  if  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  approved. 

Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton  predict  that 
the  Government  will  have  to  ftmd  the 


major  part  of  the  cost  of  the  certifica- 
tion stage  and  some  of  the  costs  of  the 
production  stage. 

Mr.  President,  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamil- 
ton are  financial  consultants,  and  I  think 
they  are  in  a  far  better  position  to  make 
an  assessment  in  this  matter.  They  have 
studied  it,  and  they  are  an  efficient  finan- 
cial firm. 

They  say  that  the  Government  will 
have  to  pump  in  another  $1.3  billion 
which  will  jump  the  sum  to  $2.6  billion. 

If  their  figures  are  correct,  as  they 
always  are  on  these  matters,  the  Govern- 
ment investment  would  go  far  higher  at 
that  time. 

In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  at  least  $4 
biUion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  the  Federal  Government, 
after  developing  these  two  prototypes, 
will  have  to  "pump  in"  $1.3  billion.  I 
think  the  Senator  owes  an  explanation  to 
the  Senate  as  to  what  he  means  by 
"pump." 

Is  it  to  provide  for  the  revolving  credit 
financing  of  the  plane  sold  to  airlines, 
which  will  be  repaid  when  the  plane  is 
resold,  or  is  it  money  never  to  be  re- 
covered? The  word  "pump"  is  very  am- 
biguous and  it  is  misleading.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  be  indefinite  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  elaborate  in 
considerable  detail  in  a  moment  as  to 
why  I  think  this  is  likely  not  to  be  re- 
coverable, and  why  the  contract  is  so 
badly  drafted  that  the  taxpayers  will  not 
get  any  of  this  money  back. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
honestly  believe  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  do  and  I 
think  I  can  demonstrate  that  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  observers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
intere.sted  in  the  terminology  that  the 
Senator  used  when  he  referred  to 
"pump."  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  was 
talking  about  an  approved  and  certifi- 
cated supersonic  transport  which  is  sold 
and  put  under  a  temporary  mortgage  and 
is  subject  to  long-term  financing,  per- 
haps by  an  insurance  company,  or  what 
does  "pump"  mean? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  This  is 
the  view  of  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sure  they  did 
not  use  the  word  "pump"  without  clarify- 
ing or  defining  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whether  it  will  be 
pumped  In,  vested  in,  or  expended  on  be- 
half of  research  with  sincere  conviction 
that  it  will  be  paid  back — although  I  am 
convinced  it  will  not  be  paid  back — it  is 
the  view  of  these  experts  that  if  we  arc 
going  to  get  a  supersonic  transport 
beyond  the  prototype  stage  and  in  a  po- 
sition to  be  sold  commercially  when  fin- 
ished, the  Government  liability  will  be 
$2.6  bilUon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Industry  contrib- 
uted to  that,  but  if  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  another  $1.3  billion  I  think  he 
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owes  the  Senate  a  detailed  explanation 
as  to  where  this  money  Is  coming  from 
and  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "pump." 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  source  of  the 
money  is  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
source  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  source 
of  the  other  money.  The  American  Ux- 
payer.  The  argument  for  it  will  be  the 
same  argument  as  now.  The  argument 
will  be  that  we  have  gone  so  far  with 
this  matter  that  we  should  not  give  up: 
that  we  have  so  much  in  the  pot  in  this 
poker  game  that  we  cannot  withdraw. 
It  will  be  said  that  we  have  put  in  $1.3 
billion  and  we  cannot  afford  not  to  press 
on  and  up  the  ante.  This  is  the  kind  of 
argument  which  will  be  used  to  persuade 
us  to  go  forward. 

I  realize  that  the  FAA  has  assured  us 
that  our  commitment  is  limited,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  advice  of  financial 
experts  who  have  studied  the  matter 
and  who  favor  the  project,  and  in- 
cidentally, wiio  were  employed  by  the 
FAA.  we  are  going  to  have  to  expend— if 
the  Senator  prefers  this  phrase— an  ad- 
ditional amount. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  adds 
$1.3  billion  to  this  amount.  He  seems  not 
to  be  able  to  identify  what  it  is,  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  loan  to  be  paid  back  on  a 
short-time  basis  by  the  airlines,  who  are 
capable  of  meeting  financing.  They  have 
financing  by  giant  insurance  companies 
who  look  on  aircraft  financing  as  one  of 
their  best  sources  for  extending  credit. 
This  is  the  only  way  I  can  possibly  see 
how  the  Senator  contributes  an  addi- 
tional $1.3  billion  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton  say  the  Government  will  have 
to  fund  a  major  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
certification  stage  and  some  of  the  cost 
of  the  prototype  stage,  in  their  judgment, 
if  this  is  going  to  be  commercially  suc- 
cessful. These  are  people  with  great  rep- 
utations as  financial  experts  and  they 
are  one  of  the  2  or  3  top  financial  firms 
in  the  countr>'. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  are  a  good 
firm.  The  Senator  realizes  this  is  a  charge 
against  Boeing  Aircraft  and  the  profits 
made  by  this  airline,  and  the  production 
credit  as  this  plane  goes  down  the  line. 
If  one  is  sold  to  American  Airlines, 
United  Air  Lines,  I  have  no  objection  and 
I  am  sure  the  Government  is  taking  no 
risk  in  connection  with  production  cred- 
it for  delivery  of  these  planes  during  the 
course  of  manufacture. 

It  is  as  good  as  a  loan  and  as  good  as 
any  financing  you  could  get.  This  is  no 
giveaway  or  a  risk  of  capital.  This  is  as 
normal  as  bread  and  butter,  and  yet  the 
Senator  would  make  this  look  like  it  is 
high  risk,  speculative,  and  uncertain 
when  he  talks  about  the  money  that  is 
going  to  be  cranked  into  this  in  trying  to 
conjure  up  something  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  plane. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  actual 
figures  involved  in  the  additional  invest- 
ment. I  have  an  article  before  me  w^hich 
appeared  in  the  American  Economic 
Review,  by  Stephen  Enke.  I  understand 
he  was  involved  as  a  Deputy  Assistant 


Secretary  ol  Defense  in  this  matter  as  it 
developed. 

He  states : 

If  the  U.S.  Government  Is  Initially  to 
finance  80-90  percent  of  the  U.S.  SST's  de- 
velopment costs,  and  If  up  to  $4  or  $5  billions 
of  American  resources  must  somehow  be 
Invested  in  development  and  manufacture 
before  the  program  generates  a  net  cash  In- 
flow from  sales  to  airlines,  on  obvious  eco- 
nomic test  of  the  U.S.  SST's  Justification  is 
its  ability  to  earn  the  10-15  percent  rate 
of  return'  earned  on  an  average  by  domestic 
resources  employed  in  U.S.  industry. 

Is  it  correct  that  before  this  program  is 
completed  the  taxpayer  is  going  to  have 
to  put  up  $4  to  $5  biUion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  on  this 
matter.  The  contention  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  program  say  the  liability  is  lim- 
ited to  S1.2  billion.  They  contend  this 
amount  will  be  repaid. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  that  conten- 
tion and  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
judgment  of  the  financial  consultants, 
and  I  accept  their  view,  it  is  going  to 
cost  $2.6  biUion  on  the  basis  of  our  ex- 
perience with  research  programs  in  the 
military  and  so  forth.  I  think  that  is 
optimistic.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  cost 
S4  billion  or  more. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  When 
the  Senator  mentions  SI. 3  billion,  is  that 
only  through  the  prototype  stage? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  would  be  through  two  proto- 
types. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Are  tax- 
payers' funds  necessary  after  the  proto- 
type is  developed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  view  of  Booz, 
Allen,  and  Hamilton  is  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  achieve  certification  and 
a  plane  capable  of  certification  and  ad- 
ditional construction  costs  will  entail,  in 
their  view,  a  further  Federal  Govern- 
ment investment,  a  further  taxpayer  in- 
vestment, which  will  amount  to  S2.6  bil- 
lion or  $1.3  billion  more  involved  in  the 
later  stage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could  we 
ascertain  from  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington or  one  of  those  Senators  who  sup- 
port this  matter  wiiether  they  can  give 
assurance  to  the  Senate  that  no  more 
than  $1.3  billion  will  be  spent? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  must  turn  to  the 
testimony  of  all  witnesses  who  assure  us 
that  there  is  no  Government  commit- 
ment whatsoever  beyond  $12  biUion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  commitment,  but 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
raising,  and  what  is  said  also  in  the  re- 
cent objective  reports,  and  the  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton  study,  is  that  it  wiU 
cost  $3  billion,  $4  billion,  or  $5  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  project  might,  but  I  do  not  think  Fed- 
eral Government  funds  will  be  involved 
when  we  reach  this  point.  The  financial 
investment  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  airplane,  that  is  the  amount  of 
money  it  will  have  put  in,  I  do  not  think 
need  trouble  anyone  at  all  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  pointed  out 
the  Government  commitment,  as  it  now 
stands,  ends  when  two  prototyises  are 
built  and  each  flies  100  test  hours.  I  do 
not  know  how  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton 


arrived  at  its  estimate  and  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  but  hundreds  of  ex- 
perts have  looked  into  this  program. 
Reams  of  testimony  have  been  printed. 
The  committee  examined  this  project 
with  a  fine  tooth  comb,  as  did  the  House 
and  its  committees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could  I 

ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  finish  please. 

The  Senate  committee  did  not  decide 

upon  the  amount  of  the  appropiiation. 

The  House  did.  The  House  had  a  roUcall 

vote  on  it  and  decided  it. 

The  House,  as  we  all  know  well,  is  aware 
of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  budget.  This 
SST  project  was  part  of  the  administra- 
tion budget.  The  House  has  already  re- 
duced the  budget  request  by  $50  mUlion. 
Tlie  Senate  committee  went  along  with 
that  action.  These  contracts  and  commit- 
ments were  screened  for  18  long  months 
by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  included  Mr.  Eugene  Black 
and  Mr.  John  McConc— and  Mr.  Stanley 
Osborne.  After  18  months  it  was  decided 
that  the  financing  embodied  in  the  pres- 
ent contract  was  the  best  course  and 
no  further  commitment  was  made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
concerns  me  is  that  it  appears,  from  some 
of  the  objective  studies  which  have  been 
made  as  to  what  it  will  cost — the  air- 
plane itself,  to  develop  from  the  proto- 
type of  the  plane,  and  then  the  plane 
which  will  actually  fly  and  be  utilized— 
all  this  wiU  cost  the  Federal  Government 
a  great  deal  more  money. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  the 
airports  now  which  can  accommodate 
this  kind  of  airplane.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  Los  Angeles  authorities  will  have  to 
construct  a  special  airport  further  away, 
which  will  mean  an  extra  long  period 
of  time  to  go  to  and  from  such  an  air- 
port. 

Further,  this  plane  wiU  not  be  able  to 
fly  over  land,  or  take  a  trip  from  Okla- 
homa to  California,  or  Oklahoma  tc  New 
York,  or  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  or 
from  the  Midwest  to  the  Par  West,  or 
to  the  East.  It  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
fly  over  Europe,  either. 

I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
airlines  to  do.  I  think  it  is  a  splendid 
tiling  for  the  airplane  manufacturers. 
But  I  do  not  understand  what  the  tax- 
payers of  America  will  be  getting  out  of 
it,  particularly  during  this  critical  and 
crucial  p>eriod  of  time  in  our  history. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer that 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
why  I  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  this  airplane 
was  first  proposed,  and  it  has  been  in  the 
proposal  stage  for  almost  12  years,  many 
airplane  companies  worked  on  it.  No  de- 
sign was  ever  suggested  at  any  time,  even 
during  the  industry  competition,  that 
would  have  precluded  the  airplane  using 
any  of  our  major  airports  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  I  may 
interject  there,  we  cannot  get  an  airplane 
into  any  regular  airport  today,  let  alone 
this  kind  of  plane. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  SST  will  not 
make  any  difference.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, as  everj'one  knows,  the  planes  of 
today  are  stacked  up  over  every  one  of 
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our  major  airports.  The  SST  and  tlie 
Jumbo  747  jets  might  even  help  because 
they  ttin  carry  more  passengers,  thus 
perhaps  lessening  the  number  of  air- 
planes fl>ing  and  trjing  to  take  off  and 
land  at  our  aii-ports. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  There  Is  a  technical 
point  here.  RAND  technicians  have  in- 
formed us  recently  that  this  plane  is 
likeli'  to  weigh  900,000  pounds — that  is. 
if  It  is  to  become  a  real  possibility — ao.  a 
plane  weighing  that  mucli  would  cer- 
tainly constitute  a  real  problem  for  our 
present  runways  and  we  would  have  to 
do  something  about  new  runways. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  the  RAM  tech- 
nicians are  in  conflict  with  213  aviation 
engineers  and  technicians  who  worked  on 
the  SST  specifications  for  two  and  a  liall 
years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  this 
plane  is  as  good  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  says  it  is,  wliy  do  not  the 
aviation  manufacturers  make  this  plane 
and  keep  the  Government  out  of  it?  If  it 
is  such  a  great  plane,  why  not  let  private 
industry  do  it  and  keep  Government  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  no  one  air- 
craft company  has  the  tremendous  fi- 
nancial resources  needed  to  do  it  by  it- 
self. 

Tlie  late  President,  in  Colorado,  made 
cletir  the  necessity  for  moving  ahead  to 
maintain  American  air  superiority  at 
that  time.  In  a  speech  there  in  1961  he 
suggested  that  this  SST  was  a  matter  on 
which  the  Government  must  proceed,  and 
he  was  hopeful  that  there  would  be  Gov- 
ernment participation.  President  Ken- 
nedy suggested  formula  of  75  percent 
Government  participation -25  percent  in- 
dustry. Long  hearings  were  held  in  the 
Commerce  Committee — about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago — chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  we  determined  that  that 
figure  was  not  quite  equitable.  Thus,  tiie 
commitment  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  worked  out,  after  18  months 
of  studj',  provides  the  present  formula. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  of 
Defense,  after  careful  stud.v,  took,  to  wit. 
that  it  should  be  built  and  it  would  be 
much  better  for  private  Industry  to  build 
it.  The  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
Is  that  there  Is  no  very  good  reason  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  in  on 
this,  nnder  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  that  ai-gu- 
ment  was  settled  long  ago.  At  this  point, 
I  just  want  to  answer  and  hope  to  clear 
up  to  the  best  of  my  ability  some  of  the 
technical  questions  raised  here. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  an  aero- 
nautical engineer.  I  did  not  propose  nor 
start  the  SST  project  myself.  The  desigm 
competition  was  keen.  The  Boeing  Co. 
happened  to  win  the  airframe  part  of 
the  competition.  Its  headquarters,  of 
course,  is  In  my  State.  That  is  all  well 
and  good.  I  am  not  embarrassed  to  talk 
about  It.  I  would  be  just  as  concerned 
and  just  as  enthusiastic,  after  all  these 
years,  of  going  through  this  SST  project, 
both  In  the  Appropriations  and  Com- 
merce Committees  if  "company  B"  were 
doing  It,  or  Lockheed,  or  North  American, 


or  Douglas,  because  I  think  it  is  good  for 
America. 

I  am  talking  about  superiority  In  the 
air.  Now  we  can  talk  about  aH  the  social 
programs  we  want — and  I  have  always 
enthusiastically  supported  these  pro- 
grams, and  I  know  somethin?  about  the 
pressing  and  urgent  needs  ot  our  coun- 
try— I  have  been  votii^  for  the  social 
needs  of  this  country  In  Congress  for  31 
years.  I  think  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
them.  I  think  I  am  keenly  aware  of  them. 
But  I  also  know  that  we  ha^e  to  have 
some  economic  programs  going  to  keep 
business  alive  and  prospering,  to  provide 
new  job  opportunities  and  to  preserve 
the  health  of  one  of  America's  great  In- 
dustries. We  must  be  concerned  with  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  and 
many  other  things — in  order  to  draw  tax 
revenue  into  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  our 
important  social  programs.  I  think  the 
SST  project  happens  to  be  one  of  great 
economic  and  technological  importance 
for  the  future.  I  think  It  will  eventually 
return  to  the  Treasurv'  much  more  than 
we  ever  will  Invest  in  it.  This  has  been 
the  history  of  Government  investments 
in  science  and  technology,  and  other 
areas  of  investment,  including  many 
public  works  projects. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  have 
sat  in  committee,  hour  after  hour,  for  6 
years,  listening  to  testimony  on  this 
subject.  At  first,  we  were  skeptical,  too. 
We  were  not  sure  it  would  fly.  But  I  bow 
to  the  aeronautical  engineers  who  have 
brought  this  concept  to  life.  The  financ- 
ing part  of  the  project,  I  think,  has  been 
gone  over  as  thoroughly  and  with  as  fine 
a  toothcomb  by  these  same  committees 
and  the  financial  aspects  of  the  program 
have  been  called  fair  and  equitable  by 
some  of  the  most  expert  and  knowledge- 
able men  In  this  field. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  motives  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washinston  or  my- 
self should  be  impugned  becau.se  we  hap- 
pen to  have  in  our  State  a  company  which 
makes  the  most  successful  commercial 
airplanes  in  use  today.  About  80  percent 
of  the  people  In  the  world  are  flying  in 
Boeing  airplanes  today  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  contribution  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  JacksonI  and  I 
make  to  the  fine  airplanes  which  Boeing 
produces.  They  just  happen  to  be  doing 
that.  And  I  am  confident  they  will  do 
likewise  with  the  SST.  When  Boeing 
makes  a  bad  airplane,  it  will  be  a  long, 
blue  Monday  for  the  world.  Furthermore, 
I  think  the  SST  will  be  a  good  financial 
investment  for  tiie  airlines. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  go  back 
to  the  point  I  made  earlier,  that  perhaps 
this  would  make  a  good  deal  of  sense  if 
the  world  in  which  we  live  were  different 
and  the  problems  that  face  the  country 
were  different,  but  we  are  not  talking 
here  in  a  vacuum.  We  are  talking  about 
a  war  that  is  going  on.  and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  problem  of  our  country 
facing  a  deficit  of  $29  billion,  according 
to  President  Johnson.  Perhaps  I  would 


look  at  it  in  an  entirely  different  way  if 
it  were  not  for  oui-  Interzial  problems.  I 
know  the  Senators  from  Washiiigton  are 
much  more  aware  of  some  of  tliose  prob- 
lems than  I  am. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  th»  Senator 
knows,  I  was  fighting  on  the  floor  2 
weeks  ago  for  5  long  days  tiTing  to  es- 
tablish the  proper  priorities  for  some  of 
these  Important  housing  and  urban 
needs. 

The  House  approved  the  $142  million 
SST  appropriation  by  a  3-to-l  vote.  Tliat 
is  the  way  the  House  voted,  with  all  the 
priorities  they  are  so  keenly  aware  of 
over  there.  We.  in  the  committee,  merely 
accepted  the  House  figure. 

I  think  we  must  look  ahead  to  keep  our 
superior  position  in  every  way.  including 
working  for  the  vital  domestic  programs 
for  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  so 
diligently  labors,  we  must  consider  our 
balance-of-pajTnents  problem,  and  trj-  to 
assure  increasing  tax  revenues  to  pay  for 
some  of  the  social  and  urban  programs 
we  have  been  fighting  so  hard  for. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Three 
hours  ago  the  administration  was  in  fa- 
vor of  cutting  S198  million  from  the 
poverty  program  which  would  have  pro- 
vided jobs.  Now  it  is  supporting  this  kind 
of  legislation  and  thinks  it  is  important 
to  have  this  kind  of  program.  I  think  it 
is  also  important  to  have  the  other. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  you  know.  I  voted 
against  that  administration  cut,  but  that 
additional  money  was  not  budgeted.  This 
SST  appropriation  is  a  budgeted  item. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  it  was 
not  budgeted,  that  means  the  adminis- 
tration was  against  it.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration is  suggesting  this.  It  is  the  fact 
that  it  Is  a  budgeted  item  that  concerns 
me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  this  debate.  I  simply 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  country  has 
to  remain  great  and  strong  in  all  fields. 
We  cannot  quit  seeking  to  strengthen 
our  economy  and  our  industrial  develop- 
ment, because  then  Mother  Hubbard's 
cupboard — or  the  Treasury  if  you  wish — 
would  be  bare,  and  we  could  not  fund 
some  of  the  programs  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  so  strongly  favor. 
Commercial  transport  development  is 
one  of  the  fields  in  which  we  should  move 
ahesid.  I  think  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  asking  you  to  provide  today  will  keep 
us  abreast  of  this  field  and  Is  well  worth 
while  as  we  look  toward  the  future  and 
try  to  guarantee  that  more  tax  dollars 
will  flow  into  the  Treasurj*  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  To  clear  up  the 
matter  of  the  $1.3  billion,  this  is  not  Fed- 
eral money.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  this  plane 
is  unsuccessful  this  money  will  not  be 
used,  because  there  would  be  no  mass 
production  of  supersonic  aircraft.  They 
have  to  be  manufactured  and  completed 
before  long-term  flnancing  can  be  had 
on  them  from  the  insurance  companies 
or  banking  Institutions.  The  $1.3  billion 
figure  is  working  capital.  What  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about,  with  respect  to  the 
$1.3  billion  that  would  be  underwTitten, 
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Is  what  would  happen  if  there  was  a 
great  credit  demand  and  success  and  de- 
mand for  the  plane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  $1.3  billion 
would  be  after  the  prototype  but  before 
certification. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  will  be  no 
drag  on  production  credit  until  after 
certification.  These  prototypes  are  going 
to  have  to  go  through  certification.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  of  them  have  already 
been  sold,  with  big  deposits,  to  almost 
every  American  airline,  running  into  $52 
million.  So  we  are  talking  a'jout  produc- 
tion credit.  The  Senator  is  worrying 
about  total  production  credit,  but  I  am 
saying  that  until  the  plane  is  a  huge 
success  they  will  not  need  that  credit. 
If  it  is  a  success,  Boeing  will  put  under 
construction  at  least  300  supersonic  air- 
craft, the  price  tag  of  which  is  $40  mil- 
lion per  copy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  I  can  ex- 
plain my  position  better  if  I  can  proceed 
with  my  statement.  The  likelihood  of 
getting  back  the  huge  initial  Federal  in- 
vestment is  very  small  in  view  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  no  weak- 
nesses in  the  contract.  The  plane  is  the 
important  thing.  The  insurance  com- 
panies will  not  insure  an  unfinished 
plane,  but  when  it  is  finished,  they  will 
insure  the  plane.  It  is  that  span  that 
we  are  talking  about,  in  view  of  the  high 
number  to  be  served.  This  amount  of 
money  will  be  required  only  if  the  plane 
is  very  successful  and  if  the  sales  appear 
to  be  mounting. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  an  over- 
lap of  $1.3  billion  between  prototype  and 
certification,  tooling  up,  and  so  forth,  be- 
fore the  plane  will  be  sold  in  sufficient 
amounts,  according  to  the  Booz-Allen 
estimates. 

To  continue  with  my  :.tatemenl,  we  are 
spending  all  of  this  money  on  a  project 
that  has  never  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress.  The  statutory  author- 
ity upon  which  all  appropriations  for  the 
SST  have  been  based  thus  far  is  the  im- 
plied authority  of  section  312  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  which  allows 
the  FAA  to  procure  "experimental  air- 
craft." Is  the  Congress  going  to  allow 
billions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  to  be 
committed  to  development  and  con- 
struction of  a  contraption  that  may  well 
be  irrelevant  to  the  countr>''s  real  needs 
without  even  taking  a  hard  look  at  both 
sides  of  the  issue. 

I  want  to  come  now  to  the  point  so 
properly  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy!  .  The 
possibility  of  totally  or  predominantly 
private  financing  of  the  SST  has  never 
been  adequately  explored.  I  think  the 
magnitude  of  Federal  spending  on  the 
SST  has  reached  a  point  where  a 
thorough  reconsideration  of  this  alterna- 
tive would  be  appropriate.  Such  studies 
as  there  have  been  on  this  question  have 
been  suppressed.  One  I  am  referring  to 
in  particular  was  completed  2  years  ago. 
It  w£is  done  by  now  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Robert  H.  Charles.  It 
was  made  public  only  a  month  ago  after 
columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  got  wind  of  it.  One  of  the  major 
conclusions  of  the  Charles  report  was 


that  extensive  direct  Government  assist- 
ance to  SST  development  would  mean 
Government  control  which  would  result 
in  a  less  satisfactory  and  more  costly 
SST.  The  Government  currently  is 
financing  directly  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
project's  costs.  Mr.  Charles  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  detailed  study,  that 
the  entire  cost  of  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  SST  could  be  financed 
privately  if  the  Government  insured  part, 
but  at  no  time  more  than  half,  of  the 
risk. 

One  compelling  reason  for  exploring 
more  intensively  the  possibility  of  total 
private  financing  is  this:  It  has  not  been 
proven  that  the  SST  would  directly  bene- 
fit anyone  beyond  the  1  or  2  percent  of 
the  population  who  ride  in  these  planes. 
It  is  unfair  for  a  democratic  goveniment 
to  use  public  funds  to  finance  a  project 
that  will  directly  benefit  only  1  or  2  per- 
cent of  the  population  while  imjxtsing 
both  a  tax  levy  on  all  Americans  as  well 
as  the  additional  cost  of  sonic  boom 
damage  to  property,  the  deterioration  of 
health  due  to  an  increase  in  noise  pollu- 
tion and  the  potential  damage  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  that  would  fiow 
from  the  predicted  bankruptcy  of  some 
airlines  and  the  monopolization  of  air- 
craft manufacturing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Would 
the  Senator  clarify  how  many  people  it 
is  estimated,  or  what  percentage  of  the 
population  it  is  estimated,  will  use  the 
plane? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  estimate  I  made 
was  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  peo- 
ple who  now  fly,  the  estimate  of  the  per- 
centage of  people  who  fly  overseas;  and, 
to  be  fair  to  the  proponents,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  number  might  double 
or  triple. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
percentage  of  Americans  does  the  Sena- 
tor think  are  apt  to  use  the  plane? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  One  or  two  percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  One  or 
two  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  are  Ukely  to  use  the  SST? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  view,  but 
if  the  figure  were  5  percent,  the  argu- 
ment is  almost  just  as  good. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it 
also  correct  that  traveling  on  the  SST 
will  be  more  expensive  than  on  the  sub- 
sonic plane? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  travel  on  the 
SST  may  be  at  a  fare  comparable  with 
present  costs.  It  might  be  a  little  lower. 
On  the  best  estimates  I  have  seen,  it  is 
Ukely  to  be  substantially  higher  than  on 
the  jumbo  jets  which  will  be  coming 
into  production  in  1970  or  so,  which  are 
so  much  bigger  than  the  present  planes 
and  which  will  fly  at  600  miles  an  hour, 
and  are  likely  to  provide  great  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Has  the 
Senator  worked  out  at  all  what  the  ad- 
ditional cost  will  be  in  more  electronic 
equipment  and  more  safety  equipment 
and  new  airports  if  we  go  ahead  with 
the  SST? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  estimates 
at  all  on  the  cost  of  the  new  airports. 


We  understand  the  weight  of  the  SST 
may  make  the  cost  higher.  We  do  not 
know.  We  have  not  worked  it  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  made  the  as- 
sumption that  the  estimates  by  the  FAA 
may  be  reasonably  accurate.  We  have 
had  to  increase  the  projected  cost  of 
the  Concorde.  It  was  estimated  originally 
at  $10  million  a  plane.  Now  it  has  already 
increased  to  $20  million.  It  is  likely  to  be 
much  higher. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Again 
going  back  to  this  article  by  Stephen 
Enke,  he  anticipates  and  predicts  th'it 
the  cost  of  additional  airports,  and  addi- 
tional equipment  for  the  airports,  be- 
cause of  the  SST.  will  be  at  least  several 
billions  of  dollars,  which  will  have  to 
be  added  xi  the  cost  if  we  go  ahead  with 
this  airplane. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  entire  article 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  very 
helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
iFrom  the  American  Economic  Rertew.  Vol. 

LXII.  No.  2,  May   1967) 
Cost-Benefit  Analysis  for  Government  De- 
cisions—Government-Industry     DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  A   COMMERCIAL   SUPERSONIC   TRANS- 
PORT* 

(By  Stephen  Enke) 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  expected  to  spend 
$2  billion  or  more  to  develop  a  commercial 
supersonic  transport  iSST)  that  will  be  safe, 
profitable,  and  available  for  airline  use 
around  1974. 

Among  the  major  policy  questions  now 
being  raised   bv  the  U.S.  SST  program   arc: 

(1)  Is  a  U.S.   SST  economically  Justifiable? 

(2)  Why  is  federal  assistance  necessary?  (3i 
How  much  of  its  expenditures  on  the  SST 
should  the  federal  government  recover,  and 
through  what  means?  (4)  How  can  govern- 
ment finance  an  SST  monopoly,  and  yet  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  without  concerning 
Itself  with  aircraft  prices,  flight  frequencies, 
and  passenger  fares?  (5)  Are  the  benefits  of 
the  SST  sufficiently  general  to  justify  a  fed- 
eral subsidy  of  Its  development  and  possible 
munulacture? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  very 
broad  Interest  because  the  U.S.  SST  may  be 
the  first  of  several  federal  government  pro- 
grams w  develop  products  of  advanced  tech- 
nology for  commercial  use. 

SST'S    ECONOMIC    JUSTIFICATION 

The  Preeident  has  declared  that  the  U.S. 
SST  must  be  safe  and  "profitable,"  but  what 
Is  the  interpretation  of  profitable  and  how 
can  it  be  estimated  far  in  advance? 

Airline  managements  presumably  will  not 
buy  an  SST  unless  It  can  earn  as  much  on 
its  investment  cost  as  can  be  earned  on  the 
advanced  subsonlcs  of  the  1970's  (eg.,  the 
Boeing  7471 .  Practically,  this  means  that  SST 
prices,  flight  costs,  and  receipts  must  permit 
a  return  of  about  20  percent  before  taxes  and 
interest.  (Publicized  ■•orders"  for  SSTs  are 
revocable  until  performance  and  prices  are 
known.! 

What  airframe  and  engine  manufacturers 
must  ordinarily  expect  to  earn  from  a  new 
aircraft  is  more  uncertain.  Realizations  have 
often  been  far  worse  than  expectations,  and 
several  new  commercial  aircraft  of  the  p>ast 
ten  years  have  lost  money  for  their  manu- 
facturers (e.g..  Convalr  880).  ExpecUtlons  of 
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profit  must  presumably  be  higher  the  greater 
are  the  sums  to  be  risked  and  the  greater  the 
dispersion  of  possible  financial  outcomes. 

If  the  US.  government  Is  Initially  to  fi- 
nance 80-90  percent  of  the  U.S.  SSTs  de- 
velopment costs,  and  If  up  to  $4  or  $5  bil- 
lions of  American  resources  must  somehow 
be  Invested  In  development  and  manufacture 
before  the  program  generates  a  net  cash  In- 
flow from  sales  to  airlines,  an  obvious  eco- 
nomic test  of  the  U.S.  SST's  Justification  Is 
ability  to  earn  the  10-15  percent  rat«  of 
return  earned  on  an  average  by  domestic 
resources  employed   in   U.S.    Industry. 

Whether  the  resource  and  money  costs 
sunk  in  the  U.S.  SSTs  development  and 
manufacture  can  earn  a  10-15  percent  rate 
of  return  depends  upon:  di  costs  of  de- 
velopment, for  airframe  and  engine;  (2) 
costs  of  manufacture,  for  airframe  and  en- 
gine, as  a  function  of  production  rate,  cumu- 
lative output,  and  calendar  date:  (3)  operat- 
ing costs  per  plane  mile,  as  a  function  of 
various  performance  parameters  i  e.g.,  specific 
fuel  consumption  i  and  permissible  altitude 
of  transomc  acceleration;  (4»  operating  re- 
ceipts per  plane  mile,  as  a  function  of  seat- 
ing capacity,  load  factor  ( percentage  ca- 
pacity soldi,  and  fare  levels;  (5)  availability 
of  supersonic  passengers,  as  a  function  of 
nimaber  of  long-haul  passengers,  subsonic 
passenger  fares,  willingness  to  pay  more  for 
less  time  In  the  air.  and  extent  to  which 
sonic  boom  nuisance  restricts  available 
routes  and  schedules.  All  of  these  factors 
remain  shrouded  in  uncertainty. 

Development  costs  of  aircraft  have  often 
been  underestimated  by  a  factor  of  two — 
especially  where  the  necessary  state  of  art 
has  yet  to  be  attained. 

SST  operating  profits  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  specific  fuel  consumption,  lilt-drag 
ratio  (a  measure  of  aerodynamic  eJEciencyj, 
and  aircraft  weight  empty  Of  its  maximum 
gross  take-off  weight  of  maybe  650.000 
pounds  10  percent  or  less  will  be  payload 
and  about  45  p>ercent  will  be  fuel.  An  X 
percent  Improvement  In  fuel  economy.  If 
translatable  Into  greater  seating  capacity, 
could  Increase  net  flight  receipts  by  perhaps 
3X  percent,  proportionately  increasing  the 
selling  price  the  aircraft  can  command. 

Supersonlcs  will  have  to  coi  pete  with  sub- 
sonics.  Advanced  subsonics  may  have  costs 
per  seat  mile  20-30  percent  below  those  of 
the  U.S.  SST  Airlines,  unless  they  acquire 
SST's  at  subsidized  prices,  will  hence  buy 
relatively  few  SST's  so  that  load  factors  are 
exceptionally  high  (e.g.  70  percent  of  seats 
are  filled  Instead  of  the  55  percent  typical 
of  today's  Jetsi  and  have  Ui  levy  a  sur- 
charge (e.g..  10-20  percent)  on  SST  tickets. 
No  one  knows  how  many  long-haul  pas- 
sengers would  be  diverted  to  subsonics  by 
such  fare  differentials.  Estimates  are  that 
one-half  may  be  lost. 

The  growth  rato  of  passenger  demand  is 
also  uncertain.  Long-haul  revenue  passenger 
miles  have  Increased  at  an  average  of  14  per- 
cent during  the  past  ten  years,  but  this 
rate  is  expected  by  most  to  uecUne  Con- 
tinued growth  will  presumably  vary  with 
quality  of  service,  per  capita  Incomes,  and 
population  growth.  The  lowest  estimate  of 
passenger  volume  growth  between  1&66  and 
1990  Is  five  times. 

Public  acceptance  or  nonacceptance  of 
frequent  sonic  booms  by  commercial  aircraft 
remains  doubtftil.  If  commercial  overland 
supersonic  flight  is  not  pemutted  by  the 
U.S.  and  most  foreign  governments,  no  more 
than  40  percent  of  long-haul  passengers  re- 
mains to  be  shared  with  subsonics  on  the 
available  routes  over  water.  Conversely,  as 
the  SST's  engines  are  "sized"  for  high  alti- 
tude transonic  acceleration  (above  35.000 
feet)  and  fuel  consumption  per  mile  at  sub- 
sonic speeds  Is  much  higher,  the  economics 
of  the  SST  are  Improved  If  tt  Is  permitted 
to  cross  the  sound  barrier  at  lower  alti- 
tudes nearer  to  airport  terminals.  Unfortu- 


nately, as  SST  designs  Increase  In  gross 
take-off  weight  to  permit  more  seats  and 
hence  lower  seat  mile  costs,  the  severity  of 
expected  sonic  boom  Increases  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  operating  restrictions  (e.g.,  curfews 
on  transcontinental  flights)  Is  Increased. 
The  prudent  assumption,  until  more  con- 
clusive predictions  can  be  made  of  public 
reaction  to  boom.  Is  that  commercial  super- 
sonic flights  over  populated  land  areas  will 
be  prohibited. 

Anyone  who  has  been  Intimately  involved 
In  econometric  assessments  of  SST  "profita- 
bility" realizes  full  well  that  Its  prospects  will 
remain  most  uncertain  at  least  until  proto- 
type flight  tests  and  possibly  until  regular 
commercial  operations  begin.  The  total  mar- 
ket for  SST's  to  1990  Is  probably  somewhere 
between  150  to  600  aircraft.  The  profitability 
of  the  program  Is  sensitive  to  numbers  of 
SST's  sold.  Under  certain  sets  of  favorable 
assumptions  the  overall  rate  of  return  could 
be  10-15  percent.  But  under  other  sets  of 
equally  plausible  assumptions  the  return  Is 
negative.  Perhaps  a  best  guess  Is  an  overall 
program  rate  of  return  of  0  to  5  percent. 

The  simple  truth.  ho-r.-ever.  Is  that  such 
a  complex  and  technically  advanced  aircraft 
must  be  an  Investment  gamble  in  Its  first 
generation. 

NCCESSABY    FEDEBAL    ASSISTANCE 

There  is  general  agreement  that.  If  there  Is 
to  be  a  U.S.  SST  program,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment mtist  finance  It,  past  flight  test  and 
possibly  certification,  by  means  of  outright 
grants,  advances  to  be  recouped  later,  and/or 
guarantees  of  borrowing  by  the  airframe  and 
engine  contractors  from  the  financial  com- 
munity. 

Three  of  the  principal  manufacturers  and 
their  suppliers  lack  both  the  ablhty  and 
willingness  to  provide  94  billion  or  so  for 
the  development  and  production  funds  re- 
quired before  the  date  around  1975  at  which 
time  net  cash  inflows  commence.  Their  col- 
lective net  worths.  Including  that  of  some  of 
their  probable  subcontractors,  do  not  ap- 
proach such  a  figure.  Besides,  even  If  able, 
why  should  airframe  and  engine  manufac- 
turers risk  such  sums  on  an  SST?  They  have 
alternative  investment  opportunities  involv- 
ing fewer  technical  uncertainties,  smaller 
Investments,  and  shorter  "dry"  periods  be- 
fore recovery  of  principal.  That  one  airframe 
and  one  engine  manufacturer  are  expected  to 
be  selected  around  January  1,  1967,  for  con- 
tinued development  with  government  assist- 
ance, almost  guaranteeing  a  limited  monop- 
oly of  a  usable  design  eventually,  is  not 
enough  apparently  to  evoke  more  than  10-20 
percent  participation  In  development  costs 
by  the  manufacturers. 

Potential  airline  customers  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  a  significant  source  of  funds.  No 
way  remains  of  compelling  the  airlines  to 
depart  from  their  usual  policy  of  "wait  and 
see"  before  purchasing.  Firm  orders  cannot 
be  expected  until  after  successful  prototype 
flight  tests  in  1970  perhaps.  And  even  then  it 
seems  unlikely  that  more  than  half  the  air- 
craft's flyaway  price  can  be  extracted 
through  progress  payments  six  to  twelve 
months  before  delivery.  (Although  the  first 
fifty  or  so  SST's  delivered  probably  have  a 
special  premium  value  of  several  million  dol- 
lars each,  because  of  high  load  factors  during 
their  initial  two  to  three  years  of  service,  the 
first  hundred-odd  U.S.  SST's  have  already 
been  allocated  for  refundable  deposits  of 
$100,000  each.) 

The  combination  of  high  technical  risks 
and  large  dollar  magnitudes  makes  It  most 
improbable  that  the  manufacturer,  or  Indi- 
rectly the  financial  community,  will  provide 
the  needed  funds.  Thus  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  either  provide  assurance  against 
certain  risks  (e.g.,  accidental  loss  of  a  proto- 
type) and  or  become  a  sort  of  silent  partner 
(providing  say  80  percent  of  the  net  cash 
outflows  and  shsu-lng  say  80  per  cent  of  the 


net  cash  Inflows).  Such  a  scaling  down  of 
the  private  sums  at  risk  to  one-fifth  of  the 
total  funds  Involved,  with  a  commensiu-ate 
scaling  down  of  cash  surpluses  later,  might 
be  sufficient  to  evoke  limited  private  financ- 
ing despite  the  program's  many  uncertain- 
ties. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  required  for  de- 
velopment and  production  of  an  SST,  safe 
and  economical  operation  of  SST's  will  be 
possible  only  if  government  expenditures  are 
made  for  improved  air  traffic  control,  solar 
and  cosmic  radiation  monitoring  systems, 
and  an  Improved  meteorological  forecasting 
capability. 

The  SST  will  cruise  at  65.000  as  compared 
to  35,000  feet  for  subsonics.  The  efi'ects  of 
wind  and  temperature  on  SST  fuel  consump- 
tion and  the  consequent  impact  on  SST 
operating  costs  and  payload  make  better  data 
on  the  parameters  vital.  At  supersonic  speeds 
more  advance  warning  is  required  to  maneu- 
ver around  unfavorable  weather.  In  the 
period  from  1970  through  1990  meteorological 
Improvements  alone  could  cost  governments 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

These  negative  "externalities"  should  be 
considered  part  of  the  price  of  having  an  SST. 

HOW       SHOtrtD      THE       GOVERNMENT      RECOVER'' 

The  manufacturers  ■will  not  risk  even 
limited  sums  unless  they  and  the  govern- 
ment can  agree  on  a  financial  plan  that 
specifies  at  least  the  formula  by  which  gov- 
ernment will  recoup  its  share  of  develop- 
ment and  other  "sunk"  costs. 

Unless  there  are  significant  and  "external" 
national  Interests  served  by  the  program,  a 
controversial  Issue  discussed  below,  the  fed- 
eral government  must  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  obtain  the  same  rate  of  return  on  Its  In- 
vestment as  do  the  manufacturers  if  an  Im- 
poUtlc  and  unwarranted  subsidy  Is  to  be 
avoided.  Thus  if  the  program  is  continued 
because  the  $4  billions-odd  worth  of  re- 
sources Invested  in  it  are  expected  to  earn 
10  to  15  percent  before  taxes  or  Interest,  and 
if  the  government  were  to  accept  say  6  per- 
cent on  an  80  percent  share  of  costs,  the 
manufacturers  would  be  expected  to  earn  30 
percent  to  55  percent  on  their  Investments, 
The  only  way  government  can  avoid  paying 
such  a  subsidy  and  still  accept  say  5  percent 
for  itself,  is  to  continue  a  program  that 
prospectively  wastes  some  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources by  promising  a  return  less  than  that 
ordinarily  obtained  from  domestic  labor  and 
capital  used  by  industry  In  the  U.S. 

Thus  government  must  be  expected  to 
share  in  profits  if  (1 )  the  program  appears 
economically  Justifiable  and  (2)  unjustified 
subsidies  to  manufacturers  are  to  be  avoided. 
There  Is  no  logical  escape.  This  requirement 
for  government  profit  sharing  has  nothing  to 
do  with  "socialism." 

A  major  Issue  Is  whether  government  re- 
covery should  be  either  through  some  sort  of 
tax  or  through  sharing  In  net  cash  inflows 
as  a  silent  partner. 

Levies  most  often  mentioned  are: 

1.  A  "royalty"  or  tax  "off  the  top,"  added 
to  the  manufacturer's  price  of  the  aircraft: 
this  would  probably  mean  a  $10  million  tax 
added  to  say  a  $35  million  manufacturer's 
price,  and  such  a  tax  would  lose  sales  to  com- 
peting subsonics  and  possible  supersonlcs. 

2.  An  annual  tax  on  SST  aircraft  operated 
by  U.S.  airlines:  this  would  advantage  for- 
eign airlines,  and  a  tax  adequate  for  full 
government  recovery  plus  an  equity  risk  re- 
turn would  have  the  same  present  discounted 
value  and  Incidence  on  price  and  sales  as 
would   an   adequate   royalty   on   delivery. 

3.  A  tax  of  10-20  percent  on  fares  charged 
all  SST  passengers  originating  or  terminat- 
ing In  U.S.  territory:  such  a  tax  would  ftir- 
ther  divert   passengers  to  subsonic  aircraft. 

A  tax  on  Jet  fuel  purchased  in  the  U.S.  by 
all  commercial  supersonlcs  may  have  to  be 
reserved  to  pay  for  the  special  SST  flight  sup- 
port services  discussed  above. 
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The  alternative  to  a  tax  Is  sharing  through 
a  financial  partnership  or  "pooling  "  arrange- 
ment. There  could  be  one  pool  on  the  air- 
frame and  another  on  the  engine.  In  each 
case  the  selected  manufacturer  and  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  the  Initial  mem- 
bers— able  to  sell  their  shares  later  to  fi- 
nancial Intermediaries.  They  would  contrib- 
ute, quarter  by  quarter,  development  and 
production  costs  In  some  agreed  upon  ratio. 
And.  when  net  cash  Inflows  start  around 
1975,  these  would  be  shared  by  the  contrac- 
tor and  the  government  In  proportion  to 
their  credits  In  the  pool.  Such  credits  should 
Include  both  advances  and  an  equity  rate  of 
return,  preferably  the  same  for  each  partner, 
of  from  10  to  15  percent  compounded. 

One  advantage  of  pooling  as  against  taxing 
Is  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  handi- 
capping U.S.  SST  manufacturers  or  U.S.  air- 
lines operating  SST's. 

Another  potentially  important  advantage 
of  pooling  is  that  the  self-interests  of  the 
airframe  and  engine  manufacturers  are  made 
coincident  with  the  interests  of  the  federal 
government.  If  the  contractor  believes  some 
design  change  will  more  than  pay  for  itself, 
l.e.,  that  it  will  earn  a  good  rate  of  return 
on  the  extra  cost  of  making  a  change,  gov- 
ernment will  similarly  be  advantaged  If  the 
contractor  knows  hl.s  business.  And  ordinar- 
ily, because  airframe  and  engine  manufac- 
turers are  experienced  in  commercial  air 
transport  and  presumably  know  the  airlines' 
needs  better  than  F.AA  officials,  pooling 
could  permit  the  federal  government  to  give 
the  manufacturers  the  maximum  degree  of 
private  Initiative  possible.  Such  freedom  may 
be  needed  to  make  the  program  an  economic 
success.  Certainly,  the  SST  program  should 
not  be  administered  as  thotigh  the  U.S.  were 
developing  and  procuring  a  bomber  say,  for 
hopefully  it  Is  airlines  and  not  the  federal 
government  that  will  buy  and  use  this  air- 
craft. 

Another  recoupment  Issue  Is  whether  the 
government  should  share  In  manufacturers' 
receipts  or  net  cash  inflows  forever  or  only 
imtil  such  time  as  the  government  has 
realized  some  previously  stipulated  rate  of 
return  on  its  outlays. 

Making  either  the  royalty  or  pooling  claims 
to  SST  sales  revenue  transferable  would  en- 
able the  government  to  sell  Its  rights  to 
future  revenues  to  the  private  sector  If  and 
when  success  of  the  program  seems  assured. 
■Why  should  government  seek  to  recover 
all  its  advances  from  those  who  buy  or  use 
the  SST,  for  are  there  not  other  broad  na- 
tional  Interests   being   served? 

The  most  intangible  and  commonly  sug- 
gested "external"  benefits  are  ( 1 )  techno- 
logical "fall-out,"  (2)  contingent  military 
use.  and  (3)  national  prestige,  but  each  of 
these  proclaimed  grounds  has  been  vigorously 
denied  by  others. 

A  more  explicit  argument  Is  that  the  sale 
of  U.S.  SST's  at  $35  million  or  so  each  ■will 
benefit  the  U.S.  balance  of  pavTnents  in  the 
1970's.  Such  claims  ignore  many  substitution 
effects.  Traditionally,  half  U.S.  aircraft  ex- 
ports have  been  financed  In  the  U.S.  Each 
U.S.  SST  exported  may  mean  at  least  one 
less  U.S.  subsonic  exported.  K  the  U.S.  sells 
competitive  aircraft  to  foreign  airlines.  U.S. 
airlines  may  lose  passengers  to  them.  Esti- 
mates suggest  that,  over  five  years  from  date 
of  sale,  the  net  balance-of-payments  credit 
for  the  U.S.  from  the  sale  of  an  SST  Is  no 
more  than  5-10  percent  of  its  U.S.  export 
price  (and  may  even  be  negative  if  Increased 
U.S.  tourist  spending  abroad  Is  considered  ) . 
Nevertheless,  some  grosB  external  benefits 
must  exist,  although  not  necessarily  net  of 
special  high  altitude  meteorology  costs,  etc. 
In  the  end  the  program's  Phase  I  and  II  (de- 
sign competition )  costs  to  the  federal  treas- 
tuy  might  be  "forgotten"  as  an  alleged  con- 
tribution of  $300  mllllon-odd  to  some  vague 
"national  interests."  But  be>«ond  that,  and 
starting  with  Phase  III   (prototj^pe  develop- 
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ment)  in  1967.  the  program  should  be  treated 
as  a  commercial  risk  enterprise  of  manufac- 
turers and  government  in  partnership. 

>nTIGATING    TOe    MONC»K>l.T 

The  federal  government  in  early  1967  may 
select  a  single  SST  airframe  and  engine  con- 
tractor to  continue  protot\-pe  development. 
The  selected  manufacturers  ■will  emerge  with 
considerable  monopoly  power  that  could  be 
of  considerable  value.  How  can  the  govern- 
ment use  public  funds  to  create  a  monopoly 
and  yet  protect  the  public  Interest  without 
destroying  the  managerial  prerogatives  and 
efficiency  of  private  manufacturers  and  air- 
lines? 

First,  the  monopoly  will  be  limited,  for 
there  may  be  some  competition  from  the 
supersonic  Anglo-French  Concorde;  but  more 
Important  should  be  the  rivalry  of  growth 
subsonics.  competition  tliat  compels  the 
selected  U.S.  SST  manufacturers  to  prortde 
the  best  possible  performance  at  a  price. 

Second,  the  selected  prime  development 
contractors  will  have  many  subcontractors, 
especially  on  the  airframe.  These  subcon- 
tractors will  acquire  a  competence  that  later 
could  be  used  by  a  rival  prime  contractor. 
Also  key  employees  have  been  known  to 
transfer'at  higher  salary  to  a  rival  manufac- 
ttirer. 

Third,  the  federal  government  is  expected 
to  have  the  right  to  Ucense  patents  at  zero 
cost,  together  with  shop  drawings,  to  any 
other  airframe  and  or  engine  manufacturers 
who  might  later  seek  to  compete. 

Hence,  if  a  really  large  and  profitable  SST 
market  were  to  prove  itself,  it  is  not  evident 
that  rival  manufacturers  could  not  material- 
ize. The  DC-8  did  follow  tlie  Boeing  707.  A 
first  generation  manufacturer  is  not  always 
stire  of  developing  a  profitable  aircraft  that 
excludes  competition. 

A  single  airframe  and  single  engine  manu- 
facturer for  the  U.S.  SST  should  create  other 
novel  problems  more  easily  overlooked. 

One  Is  division  of  the  flyaway  aircraft's 
price  between  airframe  and  engine.  There  Is 
a  very  large  range  of  Indeterminacy.  The 
engine  for  example  might  be  priced  almost 
down  to  Its  marginal  production  cost.  But  its 
price  could  be  as  high  as  the  aircraft  price 
minus  marginal  airframe  cost.  The  maximum 
conceivable  engine  price  could  be  three  times 
the  minimum.  Previously  an  airframe  com- 
pany had  some  choice  among  engine  firms 
to  narrow  the  range  of  possible  engine  prices. 

The  airlines  will  be  face  to  face  with  a 
limited  monopolist  able  to  charce  variable 
(i.e.,  discriminatory)  prices  unless  prevented 
by  government.  Some  of  the  earlier  deliv- 
eries, assuming  they  can  maintain  sched- 
ules, have  potentiaily  higher  load  factors 
and  hence  should  conunand  premium  prices. 
Should  the  competition  of  Concorde  and 
the  subsonics  prove  minor,  some  airlines  may 
ask  for  federal  ceilings  on  U.S.  SST  prices. 

This  could  be  a  dangerous  step.  If  govern- 
ment regulates  SST  prices,  should  it  not  more 
energetically  regulate  SST  fares  so  that  air- 
lines do  not  receive  tinjustlfled  profits,  and 
perhaps  depress  load  factors  through  exces- 
sive competition  in  flight  frequencies  on  ap- 
proved SST  routes?  The  situation  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  should  be  enough  to  deter 
any  airline  management  from  Inviting  gov- 
ernment Intervention. 

The  remaining  alternative  would  be  ■to 
develop  two  airframe-engine  combinations — 
which  practically  would  mean  also  produc- 
ing two  rival  aircraft.  This  would  double 
development  costs.  It  would  also  lose  some 
"learning  curve"  efficiencies  in  manufactur- 
ing. These  extra  costs  would  be  Jtistlfled 
only  if.  attributable  solely  to  prolonged  com- 
petition, operating  costs  were  reduced  by 
about  a  quarter. 

AKE  THE  BENErrrS  CENERAL  ENOt'CH 

Costly  public  enterprises  of  great  inherent 
risk  are  more  easily  Justified  if  the  spend- 
ing of  taxpayers'  funds  occasions  widespread 


benefits.  It  1b  not  enough  that  they  provide 
employment  and  proSte  for  a  few  localities 
and  firms.  How  diffused  are  the  benefits  of 
the  SST  program  likely  to  be? 

About  85  percent  of  U.S.  residents  have 
never  flo^wn,  those  who  do  fly  do  not  always 
t;^ke  long-haul  flights,  and  perhaps  less  than 
5  percent  of  all  Americans  will  ever  fly 
SSTs  at  their  higher  fares.  Private,  nonex- 
pense  account,  long-haul  passengers  will 
mostly  continue  to  fly  subsonlcally.  (It  is 
not  even  certain  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  reimburse  its  employees  and  those 
of  its  contractors  for  a  supersonic  sur- 
charge.) 

Further.  American  SST  passengers  will 
tend  to  travel  to  and  from  a  few  areas,  such 
as  New  York.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Washington.  DC.  and 
Miami.  Americans  living  elsewhere  may  never 
use  an  SST  except  on  international  flights. 
But  100  million  Americans  may  find  them- 
selves subjected  dally  to  sonic  booms  II  over- 
land SST  flights  are  permitted. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  as  the  U.S.  SST 
program  is  seen  increasingly  as  a  rival  to  ex- 
pansion of  Great  Society  programs.  It  Is  cer- 
tain to  become  more  controversial. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  few  modern  Instances  of  devel- 
opment with  public  funds  of  a  technologl- 
callv  advanced  product  that  is  to  be  pro- 
duced—very Ukely  by  a  monopoly — and  used 
commercially  by  private  firms.  Desirable 
guidelines  in  such  cases  are:  (1)  contlntia- 
tlon  only  so  long  as  the  program  is  ex- 
pected to  earn  a  rate  of  return  comparable 
to  that  expected  by  U.S.  Industry  In  making 
Investments;  (2)  equal  government  sharing 
in  such  a  rate  of  return,  partly  to  avoid  sub- 
sidization, but  also  to  provide  incentives  for 
only  economical  design  changes,  etc.;  (3i  full 
recoupment  by  go\emment.  plus  an  equity 
or  risk-taker's  return,  except  insofar  as  there 
clearly  are  not  "external"  or  national  Inter- 
est«;  (4)  recoupment  by  government  of  Its 
advances,  not  by  taxes  that  reduce  sales  and 
use,  but  through  some  partnership  (pooling) 
arrangement:  (5)  avoidance  of  special  con- 
trols that  will  prevent  the  usual  exercise  of 
experienced  management  by  the  airframe 
and  engine  manufacturers;  (6)  use  of  public 
funds  only  to  the  extent  that  a  private  and 
excessively  profitable  monopoly  will  not  be 
created;  (7)  no  unrecovered  government 
subsidies  except  where  adequate  benefits  are 
likely  to  be  diffused  among  a  large  fraction 
of  citizens. 

nnally,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
a  U.S.  prototype  of  an  SST  wUl  be  flying  well 
before  the  end  of  the  1970's.  one  that  prom- 
ises to  be  safe  and  profitable  without  being 
a  public  nuisance  because  of  sonic  boom. 
This  means  a  state  of  art  that  will  permit 
a  rate  of  return  of  at  least  10  percent  on  all 
resources  invested  In  development  after  1966 
without  supersonic  flight  over  populated 
land  areas.  Until  proposed  designs  can  give 
this  promise  with  more  confidence  It  seems 
premature  to  begin  construction  of  a  proto- 
type aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
counterargument  is  that  the  numerous 
subcontracts  for  SST  parts  will  spread 
the  benefits  among  a  large  number  of 
people  by  creating  or  maintaining  many 
jobs  over  large  geographic  ai-eas.  This  is 
the  same  tired  old  argument  used  to  de- 
fend tlie  space  program.  The  fact  is  that 
the  jobs  provided  would  be  primarily  for 
the  highly  skilled,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier.  Tlie  supply  of  skilled  workmen 
is  already  too  smsdl  to  meet  the  demand. 
Creating  more  demand  pressure  does 
nothing  but  boost  wages  artificially.  It 
can  also  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
skilled  workmen  away  from  vital  defense 
projects  mto  nonessential  projects  such 
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&s  the  SST.  The  SST  would  do  very 
little  to  satisfy  the  real  need— providing 
jobs  to  the  unskilled  or  partially  skilled. 
F\u-thennore,  are  we  to  produce  an  un- 
necessary, unwanted,  and  uneconomic 
"gadget"  at  great  cost  to  the  majority  of 
the  population  in  order  to  achieve  some 
desirable,  but  minor,  side  effects? 

The  alternative  of  total  private  financ- 
ing must  be  thoroughly  studied.  Those 
who  say  the  amount  of  money  required 
is  much  more  than  the  aviation  Indus- 
try could  ever  pull  together  are  under- 
estimating the  industry's  resources.  If 
the  market  mechanism  reflected  a  gen- 
uine demand  for  supersonic  flight  and 
a  genuine  need  for  it.  if  our  aviation 
industry  were,  in  fact,  threatened  by  the 
Concorde  or  the  TD-144,  then  I  think 
the  market  mechanism  would  also  draw 
forth  suflflcient  private  capital  to  finance 
development  of  SST's  just  as  it  did  for 
the  jumbo  jets  and  the  earlier  subsonics, 
without  substantial  Government  inter- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  our  politi- 
cal philosophy,  whether  we  are  liberal  or 
conservative,  I  think  hard,  practical  ex- 
perience shows  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment gets  into  these  big  subsidy  opera- 
tions, and  subsidizes  something  of  this 
kind  to  the  extent  cf  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  we  are  very  likely  to 
create  an  uneconomic  product,  a  product 
that  cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet,  that 
involves  very  great  waste. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  how  this 
has  necessarily  occurred  in  our  defense 
program.  There  we  have  to  go  ahead 
with  planes.  We  know  what  a  fiasco  the 
B-70  was,  what  enormous  waste  was  in- 
volved in  that  plane.  That,  too.  was  a 
supersonic  plane.  By  the  same  token,  if 
we  rely  on  the  test  of  the  market  and 
rely  upon  private  financing,  which  top 
governmental  people  like  Secretary 
Charles  insist  can  work,  then  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  get  a  practical  prod- 
uct, and  the  timing  is  more  likely  to  be 
economically  sound  and  sensible. 

We  abandoned  the  guidance  of  the 
market,  in  this  case,  far  too  hastily  and 
with  too  little  cause. 

If  the  Government  participates  at  all 
in  a  project  like  this  which  provides 
minor  benefits  for  a  very  narrow  segment 
of  the  population,  it  should  participate 
on  the  same  terms  as  any  private  entre- 
preneur would,  for  in  such  a  case  there 
Is  no  justification  for  passing  the  costs  on 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  Government  should 
have  an  airtight  agreement  for  getting 
its  money  back.  It  should  be  paid  a  fair 
market  price  for  its  risk  taking. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  is  the  real  weak- 
ness of  this  proposition.  We  do  not  have 
any  airtight  contract.  And,  parentheti- 
cally, the  Government  should  not  get  in- 
volved at  all  If  It  is  spending  very  heavily 
on  other  more  significant  projects  and 
running  a  big  deficit. 

The  Government,  in  this  case,  does 
not  have  an  airtight  agreement  for  re- 
covering its  investment.  I'he  repayment 
agreement  signed  early  this  year  has  too 
many  loopliolea. 

The  phase  III  contracts — the  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  two  proto- 
types— contain  a  section  outlining  the 
formula  by  which  the  Government  will 


recoup  its  investment — which,  as  I  said, 
could  run  to  $2.6  billion,  by  conservative 
estimates,  and  probably  much  more.  This 
section  of  the  contract  specifies  that  the 
Government  will  be  repaid  through  roy- 
alties from  the  manufacturers  when  and 
if  the  plane  goes  into  full  production. 
The  airframe  royalties  would  start  with 
the  100th  model  off  the  assembly  line. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  no 
royalties  until  the  100th  model  has  been 
produced.  By  that  time,  all  the  tooling 
has  been  accomplished,  and  not  only 
have  the  prototyises  been  developed,  but 
you  have  a  substantial  amoimt.  by  far 
the  most  expensive  element,  in  produc- 
tion. And  this,  remember,  would  be  9  or 
10  years  from  now,  if  the  present  sched- 
ule is  followed. 

Contrar>'  to  the  advice  of  an  advisory 
group  consisting  of  Government  lawyers 
and  economists  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Justice  and  Treasury 
I>epartments,  the  FAA  wrote  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  definition  of  what  will 
constitute  a  "royalty-bearing  airframe." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  advice  of  the  Treasury 
Department — that  is,  a  production  model 
airframe  upon  which  the  airframe  manu- 
facturer would  be  obligated  to  pay  the 
Government  a  royalty.  Tlie  definition  of 
a  royalty -bearing  airframe  written  into 
the  phase  HI  contract  is  that  it  would 
be  "principally  of  titanium  structure" 
and  that  it  would  "achieve  a  maximum 
speed  of  not  less  than  mach  2.2  nor 
more  than  mach  3.1."  This  is  so  narrow, 
as  the  advisory  group  pointed  out.  that 
the  Government  could  be  completely 
denied  its  share  of  returns  on  the  SST 
if  changes  are  made  in  the  production 
model,  over  which  the  Government  pres- 
ently has  no  contractual  authority  what- 
ever. The  Goverrmient's  control  over 
model  changes  extends  only  through  the 
prototype  stage.  If  a  couple  of  years  after 
the  SST  goes  into  production,  Boeing 
switches  from  titanium  to  another  more 
superior  metal  alloy,  or  if  the  top  speed 
is  pushed  a  hair  above  mach  3.1.  then 
the  Government  could  be  out  all  of  what 
we  have  invested  in  it.  We  could  lose 
it  all. 

I  say  either  of  those  events  is  a  real 
possibility,  over  the  next  10  years.  Any- 
one who  does  not  think  so  has  only  to 
recognize  what  has  happened  during 
the  past  15  or  20  years.  With  the  ad- 
vances in  chemistry,  especially  the  chem- 
istry of  metals,  the  advances  in  air- 
craft, with  all  the  experimentation  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  military  and 
overseas  and  elsewhere,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant prospect  that  in  the  next  10  years 
we  could  have  the  kind  of  technological 
changes  that  could  make  the  evasion  of 
this  contract  easy,  and  of  course  inviting. 
Boron  filament  and  boron-reinforced 
plastics  are  only  a  couple  of  examples 
of  materials  that  may  have  a  big  future 
in  high-speed  planes  because  of  their 
extremely  high  strength-to-weight  ratios. 
I  am  not  saying,  and  never  have  said, 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  with  any 
of  these  materials  that  would  permit  us 
to  use  them  on  the  Initial  SST's.  For 

one  thing,  at  $300  a  pound,  boron  costs 


too  much.  But  2  years  ago,  its  cost  was 
close  to  $2,000  a  pound.  Yet,  even  now, 
the  Defense  Department  is  considering 
the  possibility  of  using  boron  filament  in 
the  horizontal  tail  surface,  the  landing 
gear  door,  and  other  sections  of  a  selected 
number  of  F-111  production  models. 
If  the  price  of  boron  continues  to  drop, 
it  could  well  become  a  strong  competitor 
to  titanium.  A  lot  can  happen  in  metals 
technology  in  the  next  decade.  And  be- 
cause the  4,000-mile  range  of  the  SST 
may  be  a  significant  limitation  on  its 
ability  to  compete  in  the  market,  switch- 
ing to  a  lighter  and  stronger  alloy  could 
become  important. 

Going  to  another  metal  like  boron  fila- 
ment, or  pushing  the  speed  up  a  little 
would  be  minor  steps  compared  to  the 
giant  first  step  of  developing  an  SST  in 
the  first  place  and  the  Government 
should  not  be  cheated  out  of  its  invest- 
ment in  that  first  step.  The  SST  will 
represent  a  200-percent  increase  in  speed 
and  a  200-percent  Increase  in  weight 
over  present  jet  transports.  These  are 
enormous  and  unprecedented  gains.  The 
taxpayer  is  footing  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  making  them.  A 
contract  should  have  been  drawn  that 
would  protect  his  interest. 

If  a  private  entrepreneur  assumed  90 
percent  of  the  risk,  as  the  Government 
is  doing,  in  developing  an  SST.  he  would 
be  paid  handsomely.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  Government  should  earn  a 
windfall  on  this  investment.  But.  by  the 
same  token,  I  seriously  question  whether 
Boeing  and  General  Electric  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  the  windfall  profits  fore- 
cast for  them  by  the  firm  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Washintgon  has  referred— 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  in  their  financial 
study  on  the  basis  of  only  a  10-percent 
investment  in  the  development.  The 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  study  shows  that 
if  SST  were  highly  successful  and  1.200 
of  them  were  sold  by  1990,  Boeing  would 
earn  a  38-percent  return  on  its  invest- 
ment while  the  Government  would  only 
earn  10  percent. 

If  500  planes  were  sold,  as  the  FAA 
now  predicts,  Boeing  would  earn  12  per- 
cent, General  Electric  11  percent,  and 
the  Government  4  percent.  Even  if  the 
SST  were  a  dismal  failure  and  only  200 
of  them  were  sold,  Boeing  would  still 
earn  an  18-percent  return  on  its  invest- 
ment, GE  5  percent,  and  the  Government 
nothing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  refers  to  the  12  percent 
earned  by  Boeing  and  the  11  percent 
earned  by  General  Electric  as  com- 
pared to  the  4  percent  earned  by  the 
Government,  does  that  take  into  con- 
sideration the  taxes  that  will  have  been 
paid  by  Boeing  and  GE  on  this  transac- 
tion? I  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  such  a  com- 
plicated element. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  not  really  com- 
plicated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  complicated  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is 
complicated. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  why  I 
think  it  is  complicated.  I  ttunk  it  is  com- 
plicated because,  in  my  view,  if  the  SST's 
are  sold  in  anything  like  this  amount,  it 
will  mean  that  we  wOl  not  sell  as  many 
jumbo  jets.  Therefore,  the  people  mak- 
ing the  jumbo  jets  will  not  be  paying 
taxes. 

My  answer  would  be  that  we  are  un- 
likely to  get  any  significant  net  increase 
in  tax  revenue  as  a  result  of  this  kind 
of  investment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  was  quot- 
ing an  actual  case  with  regard  to  tliis 
particular  project.  And  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  is  roughlj'  a  52-per- 
cent corporate  tax  tliat  retunis  to  the 
Government  immediately.  So,  that 
might  change  the  reflection  cast  by  these 
figures  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand,  and 
the  Senator  makes  an  excellent  point. 
We  should  take  those  thiiigs  into  con- 
sideration. However,  this  will  simply  re- 
place the  market  for  the  jumbo  jets,  sub- 
sonic jets,  and  other  jets  which  would 
be  sold. 

There  would  be  a  reduced  profit  on 
those  planes  because  the  market  would 
diminish  as  the  market  for  the  other 
planes  increased.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  may  be  some  gain.  It 
would  be  modest. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  tme  that,  his- 
torically, since  the  first  day  we  felt  we 
could  make  a  supersonic  plane — which 
is  not  so  long  ago,  and  incidentally  one 
of  my  old  schoolmates  was  the  metallur- 
gist who  made  it  possible — there  laave 
been  prognostications  of  manj-  kinds 
with  regard  to  the  cost,  the  amount  of 
planes  to  be  sold,  and  the  nimiber  of 
people  to  be  handled  which  far  outnum- 
bered the  guesses  we  have  been  able  to 
make? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  with  regard 
to  the  actual  use,  international  and 
otherwise,  and  the  benefits  that  may  be 
obtained  by  further  shrinking  the  globe 
and  bringing  people  closer  together, 
these  are  considerations  that  make  it 
very  dangerous  to  trj'  and  prophesize 
exactly  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Over  2  years  ago  I  thought  that  our 
airport  in  Los  Angeles  was  vei-y  good.  I 
must  say  now  that  it  is  very  bad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Projections  have 
been  good,  bad,  and  Indifferent.  The 
Lockheed  projections  on  the  Electra  were 
overly  optimistic. 

We  are  going  to  see  a  great  change  in 
technology  that  will  move  things  ahead. 
We  will  get  improved  metal  and  planes 
that  will  move  faster. 

The  supersonic  transport  will  probably 
have  a  short  life.  It  will  ha%-e  competition 
which  will  sharply  reduce  its  competitive 
advantage  in  a  relatively  few  years. 

The  manufacturers  may  sell  quite  a 
few.  However,  there  is  the  counteracting 
argument,  that  they  will  get  competition 
and  that  there  will  be  new  technologj'  in 
this  field  that  will  erode  most  of  this  kind 
of  gain. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  contract  we 
have  here  is  a  contract  that  just  over- 
looks changes  in  technology.  It  provides 
that  the  subsidized  industrj*  will  not  pay 
a  nickel  back  if  they  can  fly  faster  than 
mach  3.1  or  use  anything  besides  tita- 
nium. 


This  is  a  very  unsound  contract. 

My  amendment  would  slow  this  down. 
It  would  provide  something  like  %l&&  mil- 
lion that  would  be  available  for  the  SST 
this  year,  $124  million  from  the  Federal 
Govei-nnient  and  the  remainder  from  the 
private  agencies  and  Industry. 

In  a  year  of  tremendous  stress  on  our 
finances,  and  at  a  time  when  we  have  this 
enonnous  deficit,  this  is  a  wise  and  sensi- 
ble stretchout.  It  would  not  kill  the  pro- 
gram. However,  more  important  than 
anything  else,  it  would  give  us  a  chance 
to  take  a  longer  and  more  careful  look  at 
the  program  to  decide  whether  we  sliould 
revise  or  change  tlie  contiact,  and 
wliether  we  should  reconsider  how  we 
want  to  proceed  with  this. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  made  a 
remark  aix)ut  the  B-70  prograni  which 
was  held  up  a  tremendously  long  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Three  planes 
were  ordered  to  be  built.  However,  only 
one  was  buUt  in  spite  of  tlie  legislation. 
One  was  manufactured,  and  then  a  sec- 
ond one  was  built  because  of  tlie  de- 
stiTiction  of  the  first  one. 

I  assure  the  Senator,  from  firsthand 
knowiedge,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  advancement  in  aviation  and  the 
ability  to  carry  the  passengers  further 
and  faster,  and  that  much  of  the  mili- 
tary knowiedge  gained  from  the  B-70's. 
I  am  satisfied,  was  well  worth  the  in- 
vestment. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  am  one  who 
is  most  concerned  with  w  hat  happens  to 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  am  known  as 
Old  Tight-Purse  Murphy  around  here. 

In  this  case.  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  we  consider  every  aspect  of  this 
matter,  which  I  consider  to  be  very  im- 
portant, not  only  economically  and  com- 
mercially, but  also  militarily. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXNflRE.  I  only  have  about  5 
minutes  remaining.  I  prefer  to  continue 
with  my  statement. 

I  will  mention  one  other  weakness  in 
the  present  program  before  concluding, 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  overlapping 
of  the  certification  stage,  phase  IV,  and 
the  production  stage,  phase  V,  in  the 
program's  present  master  schedule.  The 
schedule  calls  for  the  manufacturers  to 
begin  ordering  long-lead  items  for  full- 
scale  production  as  early  as  the  second 
half  of  1970.  The  certification  stage  will 
have  just  gotten  underway  at  that  point. 
Flight  testing,  which  is  actually  a  part  of 
the  development  stage,  will  still  be  going 
on  also.  The  purpose  of  this  overlapping 
is  to  make  it  possible  to  get  the  first  pro- 
duction SST  into  the  air  very  shortly 
after  FAA  certification  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Certainlj',  there  is  enough  conflict  In- 
volved here  when  the  same  agency  is 
both  masterminding  the  development  of 
a  plane  and  is  also  responsible  for  cer- 
tifying its  safety,  without  adding  this  ad- 
ditional pressure  to  "look  the  other  way" 
during  certification  tests  in  order  to  pre- 
vent delay.  But,  in  the  event  certification 
testing  did  reveal  substantial  deficiencies 
in  the  SST  airframe  or  the  engine  that 
would  have  to  be  corrected,  the  overlap- 


ping in  the  schedule  could  result  in  enor- 
mous unnecessary  costs.  If,  for  example, 
the  deficiencies  discovered  during  certifi- 
cation necessitated  major  clianges  in  air- 
frame and  engine  design,  substantial  in- 
vestments in  work  in  progress  might  have 
to  be  written  off  because  it  would  have 
been  initiated  before  the  defects  were 
discovered.  In  other  words,  the  manufac- 
turers would  have  invested  large  amounts 
of  money  in  new  facilities,  tooling,  and 
inventories  for  full-scale  production  un- 
der the  assumption  that  the  original 
design  would  be  approved.  A  design 
change  might  require  scrapping  much  of 
this.  I  think  this  is  a  poor  way  to  run  a 
development  program — especially  when 
we  do  not  need  to  rush. 

Striking  all  but  a  million  dol- 
lars of  the  SST  funds  from  tliis  bill 
will  by  no  means  kill  the  SST  program. 
There  is  a  $99  million  carrj-over  from  the 
money  appropriated  for  fiscal  1967 
There  is  also  $25.5  million  that  was  set 
aside  from  previous  appropriations  for  a 
payback  reserve  fund  established  by  tlie 
FAA  to  repay  tlie  contractors  in  the 
event  the  Goveniment  unilaterally  with- 
drew from  the  contract.  Both  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees 
have  recommended  that  this  fund  be 
abolished  and  the  money  applied  to  pro- 
gram costs. 

The  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1967 
and  the  money  in  the  payback  reserve 
fund  total  $124.5  million,  Tliis  amount 
would  constitute  about  a  third  of  what 
the  FAA  has  said  w^ould  be  needed  from 
all  sources  in  fiscal  1968. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  $64  million  in 
airline  contributions  could  become  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1968.  Tlie  10  U.S.  air  car- 
riers who  were  in  the  initial  group  of 
airlines  to  order  SST's  promised  on  June 
5.  1967.  in  an  agreement  with  the  Boeing 
Co.,  to  contribute  during  1968  a  total  of 
$52  million  in  risk  capital  toward  devel- 
opment of  the  SST. 

Later  in  the  summer,  six  airlines  prom- 
ised under  a  similar  agreement  to  con- 
tribute another  $12  million  in  1968.  These 
contributions  are  contingent,  however,  on 
congressional  appropriation  of  fimds  for 
fiscal  year  1968  for  financing  "all  or  any 
portion  of  the  costs  of  pliase  HI  contract 
work."  I  suggest  that  Congress  approve 
an  appropriation  of  $1  million,  as  pro- 
vided in  my  amendment,  to  insure  that 
this  contract  continues  to  be  legally 
binding. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  simimarize 
briefly  later.  Before  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  na.vs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  had  a  good  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  certainly  is  highly  important  that 
Senators  be  well  versed  in  it. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  obtained  an  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment,  because 
Senators  have  asked  me  about  that. 

I  want  to  sum  up,  somewhat,  and  point 
out  the  need  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port; but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  first  >ield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri as  much  time  as  he  may  need  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
It  has  been  many  months  since  the 
Senate  last  debated  the  many  diCBcult 
problems  raised  by  the  proposal  that  the 
US.  Government  should  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  designing  and  producing  a 
commercial  aircraft  capable  of  flight  be- 
yond the  speed  of  sound— the  so-called 
SST. 

The  problems,  however,  are  still  before 
us  and  still  before  the  country.  If  any- 
thing they  are  more  urgent  now  than 
they  were  last  year;  in  fact,  even  more 
urgent  than  they  were  in  1961,  when  we 
first  considered  them. 

Time  in  the  world  of  technology  does 
not  stand  still.  The  Anglo-French  super- 
sonic prototype,  the  Concorde,  is  nearing 
completition.  It  will  be  tested  within  the 
year  and  may  well  be  in  operation  by 
1970. 

The  Soviet  TU-144  may  be  even  fur- 
ther advanced. 

The  American  program,  toward  which 
we  voted  $280,000,000  in  August  of  1966. 
calls  for  a  flight-testing  of  a  prototype 
In  1970  and  commencement  of  passenger 
flight  by  1974. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  program  now  ap- 
proaching the  point  at  which  it  must 
either  move  ahead,  or  be  written  off. 

My  own  attitude  toward  this  project 
Is  familiar  to  the  Senate.  From  time  to 
time  I  have  questioned  it  In  the  past,  not 
because  I  was  opposed  to  technological 
progress  in  the  air — no  resident  of  the 
State  which  launched  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh's famous  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  40 
years  ago  this  spring  could  fairly  be 
charged  with  that — but  precisely  because 
I  believe  in  technological  progress.  Both 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Air  Force  I  have  long  been 
Interested  in  the  development  of  new 
planes  and  engines,  the  air  power  of  the 
United  States  that  has  been  established 
and  is  superior  to  all  others. 

But  a  belief  in  the  ever-opening  fron- 
tiers which  the  advancing  technology  of 
aviation  has  conquered  is  a  belief  also  in 
the  methods  of  technologj'.  Sound  tech- 
nological advance  demands  inquirj',  sci- 
entific detachment,  and  a  long,  hard 
look. 

It  was  this  long,  hard  look  for  which 
we  argued  last  year,  and  also  in  1964,  and 
as  far  back  as  1961. 

When  last  August  I  voted  for  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment,  an  amendment  which 
would  have  reduced  by  $200  million  the 
contribution  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  supersonic  experiment  and  design.  I 
did  so.  as  presented  the  Senate,  because 
It  was  felt  that  haste  should  be  made 
more  slowly;  questions  should  be  an- 
swered first,  not  after.  I  believed  the  ob- 
jections raised  and  difQculties  foreseen, 
should  be  examined  not  after  the  country 
was  irretrievably  committed  to  the  super- 
sonic program,  but  before  it  was  thus 
committed. 

There  were,  as  Senators  will  recall, 
many  such  objections,  many  and  earnest 
doubts — doubts  which  were  held  not  only 
here  and  in  the  press,  but  also  within 
the  industry  itself. 
I  presented  some  of  them  in  a  Ust  of 


questions  put  to  the  Senate  a  year  ago 
last  August.  Let  me  recall  a  few  now. 

There  was  first  the  question  of  priori- 
ties as  between  military  and  commercial 
development  in  the  supersonic  field.  As 
early  as  July  of  1961  I  had  taken  the 
position  that  the  Senate  should  not  vote 
funds  for  commercial  supersonic  trans- 
portation until  military  supersonic  air- 
craft had  been  fully  developed. 

There  was  also  the  related  question  of 
the  level  of  supersonic  speed  appropriate 
to  commercial  transportation. 

Down  to  last  year,  we  were  told  that 
the  new  plane  was  to  fly  at  mach  3.  This 
proposal,  as  I  presented  the  Senate  in 
October  of  1965.  was  disturbing  not  only 
to  me,  but  also  to  many  people  whose 
opinion  I  respect  who  were  apprehensive 
because  of  the  tremendous  expense  and 
delay.  The  British  and  French  and  ap- 
parently the  Russians  were  working  on 
a  mach  2  airplane  and  I  felt,  as  I  said  at 
the  time  that  "if  we  stick  to  the  mach  3 
airplane  we  will  have  a  great  number  of 
theoretical  engineering  problems  as  well 
as  applied  engineering  problems  to  solve. 
We  would  have  to  put  up  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  research  and  devel- 
opment." 

These  engineering  problems  included 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  skin  of  the  plane 
at  high  supersonic  speeds,  possible  dan- 
gers from  radiation  at  the  altitudes  en- 
visioned, the  maintenance  of  cabin  pres- 
sure in  the  event  of  accident,  and  all  the 
unknowns  for  scheduled  transport  at 
these  combat  velocities. 

In  addition,  beyond  these  engineering 
problems  were  economic  questions  touch- 
ing the  feasibility  of  supersonic  commer- 
cial transportation.  We  were  told  that 
one  airline  had  conducted  a  survey  which 
proved  the  operating  cost  of  a  plane  fly- 
ing at  mach  3  would  be  4^4  percent  high- 
er than  the  operating  cost  of  a  subsonic 
jet  over  short  hauls  and  26  percent 
higher  over  long  hauls;  and  plans,  at 
that  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  called 
for  the  use  of  the  new  supersonic  jet  for 
short  as  well  as  long  hauls. 

Another,  and  equally  disturbing,  eco- 
nomic consideration  had  to  do  with  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government — which 
meant  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer— of  the 
whole  program. 

In  1961  it  had  been  estimated  that  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  for  a 
smaller  plane  would  be  $750  million  but 
by  last  year  the  estimated  cost  of  devel- 
opment and  test  had  risen  to  $1.5  billion, 
with  the  taxpayers  providing  90  percent; 
and  although  there  was  talk  at  that  time 
of  repayment  of  the  Governments  con- 
tribution, there  was  no  firm  commitment. 
History,  as  I  said  in  presenting  questions 
to  the  Senate,  offered  little  basis  for  opti- 
mism that  repayment  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  ever  be  made. 

Again,  there  was  the  question  as  to  the 
agency  of  the  Government  which  would 
administer  the  undertaking.  Tlie  inten- 
tion when  last  this  matter  was  before  the 
Senate,  had  been  to  confine  administra- 
tion to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. But  the  difficulty,  as  I  presented, 
was  that  the  FAA  was  also  the  agency 
which,  under  the  law,  would  certify  the 
new  plane  as  operational  once  it  was  con- 
structed. This  seemed  to  some  of  us  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  a  conflict  of 


interest  between  the  promoter  and  the 
regulator  could  hardly  be  avoided. 

It  was  these  objections,  these  doubts, 
that  I  felt  we  must  discuss  frankly  before 
approving  the  proposal  made  to  us. 

In  the  debates  of  August  1966.  how- 
ever, we  did  confront  them;  and  possibly 
partly  as  a  result  of  these  discussions, 
there  has  been  a  reconsideration  of  the 
Whole  project  in  the  industry  as  well  as 
among  aviation  engineers  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  country's  airlines. 

This  reconsideration  has  brought 
changes.  Let  me  note  some  of  them. 

First,  the  design  of  the  new  SST  has 
been  altered  considerably,  with  its  pro- 
posed speed  reduced.  To  me,  that  is  very 
important.  We  are  no  longer  asked  to 
provide  a  compromise  supersonic  airplane 
capable  of  both  intercontinental  and 
transcontinental  ranges;  we  are  asked  to 
think  only  of  a  long-range,  overwater. 
intercontinental  version — the  Boeing- 
100— which  will  carry  280  passengers  up 
to  4,000  miles  at  speeds  not  of  mach  3. 
but  around  mach  2.7.  This  reduction  of 
speed,  I  am  assured  by  engineers  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  will  reduce 
the  engineering  problems  which  multiply 
at  rising  velocities;  and  the  clarification 
of  the  design  will  reduce  the  anticipated 
operating  cost  by  omitting  the  costly 
short-haul  features. 

Second,  and  in  this  same  connection, 
the  entire  program  has  been  tied  in  to 
the  military  development  of  supersonic 
aircraft  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  the  ex- 
perience of  the  armed  services  at  the 
service  of  the  designers  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane  in  such  a  way  as 
to  relate  the  two  undertakings  to  each 
other  with  the  result  that  the  question 
of  priorities  previously  much  on  iny 
mind,  is  no  longer  a  prime  consideration. 

As  example,  the  entire  B-70  program 
has  now  been  redirected  so  as  to  support 
and  assist  the  SST  program;  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  supersonic  flight  with 
the  SRr-71/F-12  family  of  reconnaissance 
aircraft,  now  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand supersonic  hours,  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  designers  and  en- 
gineers of  the  supersonic  transport  plane. 
At  the  same  time,  technological  ad- 
vances in  metallurgy,  combined  with  the 
reduction  in  planned  speed,  have  appar- 
ently solved  one  of  the  most  critical 
engineering  problems,  that  of  excessive 
heat.  We  are  told  that  titanium  alloys 
used  on  reconnaissance  planes  of  the 
SR-71  'F-12  family  have  successfully  met 
the  demands  of  flight  at  mach  3.  U.S. 
production  of  titanium  alloys  has  more 
that  doubled  over  the  last  5  years— 
27,500,000  pounds  in  1966  as  against  U.- 
200,000  in  1961.  In  addition,  the  price 
has  dropped  some  20  percent. 

In  this  connection,  by  all  odds,  the 
finest  fighter  in  North  'Vietnam  or  South 
Vietnam  is  the  F^.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  titanium  on  it.  I  checked  with  the 
president  of  the  company  and  I  looked 
at  the  plane,  and  I  was  assured  by  him 
they  have  no  more  problems  with  titani- 
um as  with  the  average  metal  of  that 
type  and  character.  That  was  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  because  15 
years  ago,  after  extensive  study  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  we  were 
quite  cool  on  titanium.  That  problem  has 
been  licked. 
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A  similar  change  for  improvement  has 
been  agreed  to  in  the  development  of 
plans  for  financing  the  program. 

As  the  project  was  presented  to  us  last 
August,  the  economic  burden  fell  too 
heavily  on  the  Federal  Government — 
which  is  to  say  the  taxpayers — with  the 
manufacturers  carrying  little  of  the 
risk;  and  the  prospect  of  repayment  of 
the  Government's  investment  seemed 
dubious. 

I  am  now  informed,  however,  by  Gen. 
William  F.  McKee,  able  and  experienced 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  that  a  new  contract  has  been 
negotiated  between  the  Government 
and  the  airplane  and  airframe  manufac- 
turers imder  which  the  manufacturers 
will  not  only  share  in  the  development 
costs  at  full  risk,  but  will  share  substan- 
tially in  any  cost  overruns  should  manu- 
facturing costs  prove  to  have  been  un- 
derestimated. General  McKee  computes 
the  investment  at  risk  by  the  manufac- 
turers by  the  end  of  the  prototype  pro- 
gram as  $288  million. 

The  negotiation  of  this  contract 
changes  radically  the  financing  of  the 
project,  and  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  objection  I  presented  during 
last  year's  discussion. 

And  there  are  other  similar  develop- 
ments. It  was  believed  last  year,  as  I 
presented  the  Senate,  that  the  airlines, 
the  potential  purchasers  of  the  SST, 
were  not  convinced  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  economically  feasible  because 
the  cost  of  operation  would  be  too  high. 
Indeed,  one  of  them,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, had  conducted  a  survey  which 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  design 
as  then  proposed  fell  short  of  economic 
feasibility. 

Now.  however,  the  airlines  would  ap- 
pear to  have  changed  their  views  as  a 
result  of  the  changes  in  the  program. 
Eleven  carriers,  including  the  airline 
which  made  the  survey  just  referred  to, 
have  already  committed  a  total  of  $52,- 
000,000  toward  the  expenses  of  develop- 
ment; and  General  McKee  advises  that 
this  commitment  has  been  reduced  to 
contract  form. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  told  Govern- 
ment economists  and  engineers  have 
reached  an  optimistic  conclusion  as  to 
the  marketability  of  the  plane  as  now 
programed.  They  have  reported  that 
there  is  a  market  for  500  SST's  at  $40,- 
000,000  a  unit  even  if  operations  over 
noise-sensitive  areas  are  prohibited  be- 
cause of  sonic  boom.  If,  however,  the 
SST  proves  to  be  usable  over  such  areas, 
they  conclude  that  the  sales  potential 
figure  would  rise  from  500  to  1,200. 

Furthermore,  the  Government's  future 
position  in  the  program  has  been  con- 
tractually assured.  The  FAA  has  obtained 
from  both  the  manufacturers  and  the 
airlines  firm  commitments  by  which  the 
investment  of  the  Government  will  have 
been  returned  out  of  royalties  by  the 
time  300  SST's  have  been  sold.  If  and 
when  500  are  sold,  the  interest  at  6  per- 
cent will  also  have  been  repaid. 

Finally,  as  the  Senate  well  knows,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  viewing  with 
growing  apprehension  the  continuing  18- 
year  unfavorable  international  balance 
of    payments    that    has    been    running 


against  the  United  States.  Today,  with 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  free  "non- 
monetized  gold"  required  to  honor  our 
current  liabilities  abroad  redeemable  in 
gold,  anj'thlng  and  everj'thlng  that 
might  be  done  to  correct  this  growing 
danger  to  the  value  of  the  dollar  should 
be  given  serious  attention. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the 
effect  of  the  SST  program  on  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  can  now  be  estimated 
with  some  assurance. 

With  the  sale  of  the  minimum 
estimated  figure — 500 — involved,  sales 
would  amount  to  some  $20  billion;  and 
if  50  percent  of  these  sales  were  made 
abroad,  as  is  possible,  the  "swing"  ranges 
of  potential  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments would,  according  to  President 
Tillinghast  of  TWA — one  of  the  finest  of 
all  operators  of  airlines  we  have  had  in 
the  experience  of  this  country- — run 
from  20  billion  of  dollars  up  for  a  15- 
year  period  from  1975  to  1990. 

Finally,  the  question  of  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  within  the  FAA  would 
appear  to  be  resolved.  The  Secretary  of 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
Mr.  Alan  Boyd,  states  that  the  FAA  will 
not  be  permitted  to  act  as  judge  of  Its 
own  safety  performance. 

All  this  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
Senate  should  now  agree  to  proceed  with 
this  program. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  based  on  the 
record  I  have  presented,  that  I  have 
studied  this  matter  thoroughly  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  I  cannot  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  all  my  doubts  have  been  resolved, 
or  all  my  questions  disposed  of :  There  are 
still  doubts,  and  there  are  still  questions. 
But  the  decision  which  must  be  made,  as 
is  true  of  so  many  decisions  in  this 
modern,  complicated  technological  world, 
is  one  in  which  the  pros  and  cons  must  be 
balanced  against  each  other. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  re- 
marks, time  in  technology  does  not  stand 
still.  The  Anglo-French  Concorde  is  now 
close  to  production  to  the  point  where  a 
hundred  purchasers  have  already  made 
down  payments:  and  American  airlines, 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  leadership 
in  the  industry,  will  shortly  be  compelled 
to  decide  whether  self-interest,  to  some 
extent  survival,  do  not  require  them  to 
place  or  increase  their  orders  for  the 
Concorde. 

Given  a  choice  between  the  Concorde 
and  the  SST,  they  tell  me  they  would 
choose  the  SST,  because  it  is  larger,  and 
because  its  cost  of  operation  will  be  lower. 
Unless  it  becomes  certain  in  the  relatively 
near  future  that  the  American  SST  is  to 
be  built,  however,  U.S.  airlines  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  place  their  orders 
abroad,  and  that  is  what  they  have  told 
me. 

If  they  do,  the  effect  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  In  the  late  seventies 
and  eighties  would  be  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  the  effect  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Tillinghast. 

I  asked  last  year,  and  in  1964  and  1961, 
that  we  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  SST 
project  before  appro\1ng  Government 
participation.  That  long,  hard  look  has 
now  been  taken,  and  I  now  believe  that, 
on  balance,  the  progrsmi  should  be  ap- 
proved. 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Mtjskie  assumed 
the  chair.  > 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  mj-  friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shsdl 
not  trespass  on  this  subject  because  there 
are  others  in  the  Chamber  who  will  sum- 
marize it  ably. 

I  wanted  to  express  my  gratification 
and  satisfaction  in  the  able  presentation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  I  think  it  was  the 
year  before  last  that  the  Senator,  in  a 
speech  in  this  Chamber,  to  which  I  lis- 
tened attentively,  raised  some  verj'  perti- 
nent questions  about  the  practicability 
of  our  proceeding  with  the  SST.  Those 
questions  were  so  pertinent  and  so  im- 
pressive to  me  that  even  though  I  was, 
at  that  time,  serving  as  the  senior  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  Transportation,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  and  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  I  had  been 
constantly  impressed  with  the  need  for 
the  SST.  his  speech  disturbed  me  so 
much  and  I  found  myself  in  such  grave 
doubt  that  I.  too,  went  to  General 
McKee.  I,  too,  discussed  this  with  Secre- 
tary Ford  who  was  then,  I  l)elieve,  on  the 
CAB,  and  went  downtowTi  and  looked 
over  the  plans.  Then  I  felt  reassiired. 

As  time  went  on.  my  duties  led  me  to 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  felt  much  more 
reassured.  But  what  troubled  me  were 
the  able  and  pertinent  questions  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect  and  whose  experi- 
ence in  this  field  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  his  long  years  of  experience 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  mental — I 
shall  not  say  anguish — but  grave  doubts. 

I  resolved  those  doubts.  It  is  particu- 
larly reassuring  to  have  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  find  that  he  has  resolved 
most  of  his  doubts  and  feels  that  this  is 
the  thing  to  do  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  the  aid  and 
comfort  he  has  given  me  in  reassuring 
me  on  my  decision. 

I  want  to  say  this,  and  I  want  to  say 
it  to  my  chairman  because  I  do  not  want 
to  trespass  more  than  half  a  minute 
more  on  the  time  which  other  Senators 
might  take,  that  I  think  It  has  been 
most  unfortunate  and  somewhat 
thoughtless  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  have  been  constantly 
comparing  this  proposal  with  the  moon 
shot,  or  placing  a  man  on  the  moon.  I 
can  see  not  the  slightest  analogy  there. 
The  moon  shot  is  a  prestige  matter, 
largely,  unless  we  find  some  unexpected 
riches  on  the  moon  that  could  contribute 
to  the  stability  of  our  economy,  which  is 
extremely  unlikely.  This  project  is  just 
as  in  the  old  days,  before  the  self-starter 
for  the  automobile  was  invented,  when 
we  had  to  reach  our  hand  down  and  lift 
the  crank  in  order  to  start  the  motor 
pulsating. 

In  the  same  way.  the  Government  has. 
In  mv  opinion,  reached  down  and  turned 
that  crank  to  start  private  enterprise 
pulsating,  in  order  to  see  to  It  that  the 
United  States  continues  in  the  forefront 
on  one  of  the  great  frontiers  of  develop- 
ment, that  we  are  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  and  not  behind  it. 
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Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  what 

he  said. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  yield,  let  me  express, 
first,  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  kind 
remarks  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  made.  We  do 
not  happen  to  sit  on  the  same  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  every  Member  over  here 
as  well  as  every  Member  over  there 
knows  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  a  true  patriot  aiKl  would  never 
take  a  position  on  a  matter  of  this  kind 
unless  he  thought  it  was  the  best  thing 
for  the  country. 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  programs 
which  have  been  brought  up.  we  do  have 
great  poverty  in  our  cities,  as  well  as  in 
the  rural  areas. 

Still  this  country  has  been  able  to 
achieve  the  finest  standard  of  living  of 
any  in  the  world.  Why? 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that 
instead  of  making  handouts  the  stand- 
ard practice,  we  have  adopted  policies 
which  have  created  jobs  by  keeping  us 
ahead  in  industry  and  therefore  In  bank- 
ing and  business  in  general,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  also  all  over  the 
world. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  mind,  after  care- 
ful study  of  this  project,  Uiat  we  would 
be  losing  dollars  to  save  permies  If  we 
did  not  proceed. 

In  addition  to  tiiat — and  we  might  as 
well  be  frank  about  it— there  is  a  certain 
basic  requirement  incident  to  the  pro- 
gram that  relates  to  our  national 
security. 

Last  July,  at  the  first  air  show  in  6 
years  since  1961.  the  Soviets  flew  six 
brand  new  fighters.  Including  two  with 
variable  wings  and.  of  course,  all  in  the 
supersonic  field,  as  well  as  three  fighters 
with  major  improvements  which  they 
have  made. 

We  in  this  country  have  not  got  a 
strictly  new  fighter  even  out  of  the  blue- 
print or  drawing  board  stage. 

I  think  the  experience  of  the  SST 
will  help  preserve  our  commercial  posi- 
tion around  the  world.  It  will  also  im- 
prove our  balance-of-payments  situation. 
It  will  create  jobs  for  more  people.  In 
the  long  run.  Its  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  will 
be  evident. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symingtoh]  for  a  brilliant  statement  on 
tills  subject. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  this  body  who 
has  spent  more  time,  for  example,  on  the 
problem  of  our  balance  of  payments, 
than  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  think  his  analysis  of  the  problem 
here  this  afternoon  is  extremely  helpful 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

He  has  raised  the  questions  which  are 
most  pertinent  and  appropriate  to  this 
problem,  and  he  has  answered  them  most 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind.  Naturally,  I  appreciate  his  gracious 
remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend   the   Senator   from  Mifisouri. 


as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
for  fine  presentations.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri.  In  particular,  has  made  a  fine 
presentation  and  a  summing  up  which 
will  be  a  historical  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  SST.  It  is  a  statement  made 
by  someone  who  really  knows  the  sub- 
ject, who  has  prepared  himself  and 
presented  the  major  points,  princi- 
ples, and  problems  involved,  and  has 
given  thorough,  honest,  and  valuable 
answers.  I  think  he  has  made  a  very  fine 
contribution. 

I  am  also  impressed  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
lOiire  [Mr.  Cotton],  who  has  also 
wrestled  with  tliis  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  very  fine  analysis.  He  has  really 
answered  all  the  questions.  He  is  well 
versed  in  tliose  subjects. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  this  thing  now. 
A  year  ago  was  the  time  of  decision,  and 
we  have  passed  that  and  appropriated 
$280  million.  I  think  that  has  now  been 
spent  or  committed. 

Someone  mentioned  the  B-70,  the  large 
bomber  which  was  never  perfected.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  victim  of  mistakes, 
or  anything  like  that,  as  it  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  improved  offensive  mi.ssile. 
That  is  what  really  took  it  out,  plus  those 
weapons  we  have  right  today  which  are 
ready  to  move.  There  are  other  con- 
tributing factors,  such  as  more  effective 
ground  defenses.  That  is  the  basic  rea- 
son why  we  have  to  go  Into  this  move 
now  and  go  over  into  private  plane  manu- 
facturing, we  might  say,  because  we  did 
not  perfect  the  super,  super  bomber  but 
went  back  to  the  smaller  bomber  which 
is  just  not  large  enough. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  during  the  hear- 
ings I  became  aware  of  the  very  fine 
knowledge  on  this  subject  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  pos- 
sesses, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  him,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  his  remarks,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  to  the  distiiiguished  chairman 
that  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
earlier  flow  of  debate  when  he  first  pre- 
sented the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton].  I  want 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  bill.  He  has  a  very  unusual 
facility  and  ability  to  bring  to  the  com- 
mittee room,  and  the  Senate  in  particu- 
lar, wliich  enables  tlie  committee  to  act 
at  its  best,  at  Its  most  eflicient.  and  with 
the  greatest  speed,  without  curtailing 
the  rights  of  anyone  to  express  their 
thoughts. 

I  would  therefore  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  express  these  sentiments  to  him,  and 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  who  Is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
who  has  also  done  so  much. 

Second,  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri,  I  appreciated  hearing  tlie 
thorougliiy  detailed  and  analytical  re- 
marks he  made  about  tiiis  matter.  He  did 
have  some  serious  questions,  and  no  one 


could  be  honest  witli  himself  and  be  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  I  have  been  since 
1961,  and  not  have  some  serious  ques- 
tions in  his  mind.  It  Is  well  to  have  those 
questions  laid  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  analyzed. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief,  but  I  do 
want  to  straighten  out  a  little  history  in 
this  matter,  and  I  want  to  read  all  the 
words  of  our  late  President  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  think  will  provide  the  di- 
rection that  we  only  partially  obtained 
from  the  quotation  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  with  him. 
I  vmderstood  he  did  not  have  the  full 
quotation  witli  him. 

In  the  first  place,  the  initial  appropria- 
tion on  this  program  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1961  by  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee  of  the  Com.mittee  on 
Appropriations,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]  was 
chairman,  and  I  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  We  appropriated  $11 
million,  most  of  which  went  Into  engine 
research.  That  was  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962. 

In  the  following  year  we  appropriated 
$20  million  more. 

This  amount  has  been  added  to  year  by 
year. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion  some  question 
was  raised  as  to  what  part  the  Govern- 
ment would  play  in  this  program.  It  will 
be  recalled  also  that  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  headed  a 
committee  to  study  this  matter  and  had 
recommended  this  program  favorably  to 
President  Kennedy.  So  in  a  speech  at 
graduation  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  en 
June  5.  1963— and  I  am  reading  from 
the  public  papers  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  at  page  221— President  Ken- 
nedy said  as  follows : 

I  axa  announcing  today  tiiat  the  United 
States  will  commit  Itself  to  an  Important 
new  program  In  civilian  aviation.  Civilian 
aviation,  long  both  the  beneficiary  and  the 
benefactor  of  military  aviation,  is  of  neces- 
sity equally  dynamic.  Neither  the  economics 
nor  the  politics  of  International  air  competi- 
tion permits  us  to  stand  still  in  this  area. 
Today  the  challenging  new  frontier  in  com- 
mercial aviation  and  In  military  aviation  is 
a  frontier  already  crossed  by  the  mllltarj'— 
supersonic  flight.  Leading  members  of  the 
administration  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Vice  President  have  been  considering 
carefuUy  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  In  determining  the 
economic  and  technical  feafiibllity  of  an 
American  commercial  supersonic  aircraft. 
and  in  the  development  of  such  an  aircraft 
If  It  be  feasible. 

Having  reviewed  their  recommendations, 
it  Is  my  Judgment  that  this  Government 
should  Immediately  commence  a  new  pro- 
gram In  partnership  with  private  industry  to 
develop  at  the  earliest  practical  date  the  pro- 
totype of  a  commercially  successful  super- 
sonic transport  superior  to  that  being  built 
In  any  other  country  of  the  world.  An  open, 
preliminary  design  competition  will  be  initi- 
ated Immediately  among  American  airframe 
and  powerplant  manufacturers  with  a  more 
detailed  design  phase  to  follow.  If  these 
initial  phases  do  not  produce  an  aircraft 
capable  of  transporting  people  and  goods 
safely,  swiftly,  and  at  prices  the  traveler  can 
afford  and  the  airlines  find  profitable,  we 
shall  not  go  further. 

But  If  we  can  build  the  best  operaUoniU 
plane  of  this  type — and  I  believe  we  cai'-~ 
then  the  Congress  and  the  country  should 
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be  prepared  to  Invest  the  funds  and  effort 
necessary  to  maintain  this  Nation's  lead  in 
long-range  aircraft,  a  lead  we  have  held  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  a  lead 
we  should  make  every  responsible  effort  to 
maintain.  Spurred  by  comptetltion  from 
across  the  Atlantic  and  by  the  productivity 
of  our  own  companies,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  pledge  funds  to  supplement  the 
risk  capital  to  be  contributed  by  private 
companies.  It  must  then  rely  heavily  on 
the  flexibility  and  ingenuity  of  private  en- 
terprise to  make  the  detailed  decisions  and 
to  introduce  successfully  this  new  jet-age 
transport  into  worldwide  service,  and  we 
are  talking  about  a  plane  in  the  end  of  the 
60s  that  will  move  ahead  at  a  sp>eed  faster 
than  Mach  2  to  all  corners  of  the  globe.  This 
commitment.  I  believe,  Is  essential  to  a 
strong  and  forward-looking  Nation,  and  in- 
dicates the  future  of  the  manned  aircraft 
as  we  move  Into  a  nilsslle  age  as  well 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  other  matters, 
but  I  think  I  have  covered  all  the  text  of 
his  address  at  that  time  which  relates  to 
the  supersonic  transport.  In  it  he  lays  out 
the  direct  participation  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  heavy  participation  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri's 
remarks  about  the  balance  of  payments. 
Awhile  ago  a  good  friend  of  mine — and  I 
do  read  many  of  the  things  he  says  and 
writes — said  something  to  the  effect  that 
we  might  even  have  a  large  balance  of 
payments  by  1974.  I  hope  I  will  live  to 
see  the  day.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
in  my  mind — and  the  argument  he  used 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  argument 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  used — that 
what  is  going  to  happen  is  simply  this. 
The  figures  I  have,  which  are  probably 
not  as  recent  as  those  of  the  Senator 
f'*om  Missouri,  shows  that  74  delivery 
positions  have  been  reserved  for  the  Con- 
corde, 40  of  these  by  seven  major  U.S. 
lines.  36  by  nine  foreign  carriers. 

Why  does  this  mean?  I  think  the  figure 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  used  was  100. 
or  something  like  that.  Does  it  mean  air- 
lines are  going  to  buy  jumbo  jets  in  this 
country  and  use  them  when  tlie  rest  of 
the  companies  in  this  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  buying  supersonics? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  days  when  we  had 
the  "Connie  Super  G"  and  the  DC-7. 
probably  the  best  workhorses  of  our 
airlines.  All  of  a  sudden  we  had  produced 
subsonic  jets  which  were  selling  at  about 
$5  million  a  copy,  and  perhaps  more  by 
the  time  they  were  equipped.  Many  of  us 
must  have  wondered,  if  we  were  honest, 
how  in  the  world  such  an  expensive  plane 
could  be  made  to  pay.  How  could  an  air- 
line pay  that  much  for  an  airplane  and 
find  that  it  could  be  made  to  pay  its  way? 

We  have  found  out  several  things  from 
that  experience.  We  have  found  that  man 
will  demand,  and  he  will  get,  the  fastest 
speed,  the  most  comfortable  speed,  he 
can  get.  He  will  demand  it,  and  he  will 
get  it.  That  is  the  first  thing  we  foimd 
out. 

Second,  we  found  out  that  the  cost  per 
mile  of  running  one  of  our  old  planes — 
and  I  am  not  dowTigrading  the  fine  old 
prop  planes  we  had;  they  were  great 
planes  for  their  day — simply  would  not 
compare  with  the  cost  of  the  jets. 

So  we  have  seen  the  pressure  for  speed 


and  the  pressure  for  comfort  take  hold 
until  we  have  almost  divested  ourselves, 
in  the  commercial  field,  of  prop  planes 
in  this  coimtry. 

I  predict  the  same  thing  will  happen 
with  the  supersonic  jet.  We  have  the 
technology.  We  have  the  know-how. 
When  we  perfect  ours,  what  will  happen 
will  be  that  the  orders  will  flow  from  the 
Concorde  to  the  SST,  which  I  believe  is 
designated  the  100  by  the  Boeing  Co. 

In  lieu  of  this,  if  we  do  not  develop  it, 
or  if  we  put  it  off  for  a  period  of  a  year, 
as  the  Senator  suggests,  it  .seems  to  me 
only  logical  that  w^at  we  will  be  doing  Is 
foregoing  the  opportunity  for  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  Great  organizations, 
engineering  and  economic  and  fiscal 
structures,  will  have  to  be  put  in  moth- 
balls for  a  year.  Then  we  will  have  to  get 
those  technical  people  back  together. 
While  there  is  some  evidence,  I  grant, 
that  it  would  only  mean  a  delay  of  a  year, 
in  my  opinion  it  would  mean  a  much 
greater  delay  than  that. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  counts 
very  much  upon  the  $52  million  as  a  part 
of  the  money  that  could  be  used  during 
this  year. 

When  the  U.S.  Government  asked  the 
U.S.  airlines  to  contribute  $1  million  per 
aircraft  posiiion  held,  the  intent  was 
clear  that  this  $50  million  would  help 
reduce  the  Government's  share  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  requirements  to  keep  the 
program  on  schedule  so  that  the  air- 
plane would  be  ready  for  timely  use  by 
the  airlines.  A  $1  million  Government 
appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  is  clearly 
not  the  understanding — and  I  think  we 
ought  to  spell  this  out — under  which  the 
airlines  agreed  to  participate.  While  the 
clause  taken  literally  as  written  states 
the  Government  can  appropriate  any 
portion  of  funds  to  support  fiscal  year 
1968  efforts,  the  airhnes  would  be  in  a 
strong  position  lo  balk  and  break  their 
contracts  with  Boeing  for  the  $1  mil- 
lion payment. 

If  the  airlines  were  able  to  relieve  their 
obligation  to  contribute  the  $1  million 
each,  the  SST  program  would  only  have 
approximately  $125  million  available  to 
apply  to  the  program.  It  is  estimated  us- 
ing funds  at  this  reduced  level  would 
result  in  approximately  a  year  slip  in 
the  first  flight  of  the  prototype.  Even  if 
the  airlines  were  forced  to  contribute 
their  $1  million,  the  added  $52  miUion 
would  only  pain  back  a  portion  of  this 
time — probably  at  the  most  about  3 
months  of  that  year. 

The  most  serious  impact  of  such  a 
funding  restriction  cannot  be  stated  m 
dollars  and  cents,  but  will  be  felt  in  loss 
of  momentum  in  the  program  and  will 
open  the  door  to  contract  changes  that 
are  disadvantageous  to  the  Government. 
The  SST  program  is  a  cost-sharing  con- 
tract— in  effect,  a  partnership.  If  the 
senior  partner  elects  to  alter  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  others  will  have 
cause  to  seek  redress.  Renegotiation  of 
contract  terms  under  sole  source  condi- 
tions can  only  weaken  the  favorable 
terms  which  have  been  secured  through 
long  negotiations  in  the  competitive 
phase. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  no  one  in  the 
Senate  has  devoted   himself  more  as- 


siduously than  have  I  to  the  effort  to 
effect  savings  in  the  cost  of  Government, 
especially  through  my  activities  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  And  I  feel 
that  way  about  this  particular  bill.  But 
even  with  this  amount  in.  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  is  $67  million  tmder 
the  estimates  for  1968,  and  it  is  under 
the  appropriations  for  last  year  by  $69 
million. 

I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
that  this  committee,  headed  by  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI,  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  such  a  thing  and  still 
preserve  the  momentum  of  this  project, 
which  can  mean  so  much — not  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
these  jobs  will  spill  over  into  other  jobs, 
and  their  effect  will  be  felt  clear  across 
the  country — have  no  doubt  about  it; 
people  in  Nebraska,  Missouri.  Colorado. 
Illinois.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
even  Wisconsin  will  feel  part  of  the  spill- 
over from  the  successful  attainment  of 
this  SST.  We  already  have  a  great  in- 
vestment in  it,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an 
investment  that  we  can  afford  to  let  go 
down  the  drain  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  ver>-  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  contribution  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  made  to  the 
debate,  and  the  contribution  he  made  to 
the  hearings.  He  Is  one  of  the  best  versed 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  many  subjects.  I  thank  him 
verj-  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  hold 
the  floor.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  floor. 
I  do  wish  to  address  the  Senate  a  few- 
minutes  longer  before  we  conclude,  but  I 
certainly  hope  we  can  reach  a  vote  this 
afternoon.  Mr.  President,  not  only  on 
this  amendment,  but  on  the  bill.  I  think 
that  the  pending  amendment  is  the  only 
thing — I  know  it  is  the  only  thing  the 
chairman  knows  about — that  is  really 
in  contest  on  this  entire  measure:  and  I 
hope,  after  every  Senator  has  had  all 
the  time  he  wants  to  debate  it.  we  can 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment, 
and  then  to  a  final  vote,  even  If  we  have 
to  have  a  night  session;  and  I,  for  one, 
am  prepared  for  a  night  session  If  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  purpose  of  my 
questioning  is  to  leam  to  what  extent 
the  U.S.  Government  will  become  in- 
volved, in  total,  in  the  development  of 
this  supersonic  plane 

I  refer  to  a  table  at  page  423  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  w-hich  purports 
to  show  the  co.sts  of  the  prototype  pro- 
gram, phase  ni. 

Under  the  heading  "Who  Pays'"  it 
shows  the  Government.  $953  million. 

I  now  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to 
page  396  of  the  hearings  record,  on  which 
are  set  forth  the  appropriations  for  this 
project  beginning  with  1962.  and  show- 
ing that  up  through  fiscal  1967,  $511  mil- 
lion was  appropriated. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHR  The  bill  before  us 
would  provide  an  additional  $142  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  STEasNlS.  That  Is  the  correct  fig- 
ure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  make  a 
total  of  $653  million  down  tc  the  end  of 
fiscal  1968,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now.  my  question  is,  Is 
the  $653  million  appropriated  for  this 
project  since  1962,  down  to  the  end  of 
fiscal  1968,  included  in  the  figure  of  $953 
million  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's cost  of  the  project,  down  to  the 
completion  of  phase  n? 

Mr.  STENT^S.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  $653  million  is  included  in  the  $953 
million:  but  I  really  think  the  projected 
total  cost  to  the  Government  will  run 
somewhat  above  the  $953  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
statement  here  that  It  would  be  some- 
where about  $1.1  billion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  near  as  it  can  be  de- 
termined now.  it  is  $1.2  biUion.  I  said  in 
the  opening  argument  here  that  we  had 
just  passed  the  midway  mark. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
page  398  of  the  testimony  in  which  there 
is  a  paragraph  discussing  the  Govern- 
ment's commitment,  which  paragraph 
reads  as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  Uiat  our  com- 
mitment to  thia  progiajn  Is  to  Phase  III  only. 
There  la  no  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  support  in  any  way, 
shape,  form,  or  fashion,  these  following 
phases  for  certlHcatlon  or  production. 

This  language  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  out  of  this  project  at  the  end  of 
phase  n.  At  the  end  of  phase  II.  we  must 
determine  whether  we  are  going  into 
phase  m. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  would  not  necessarily  be  out  of  it. 
However,  contractually  we  would  be  out 
of  it.  There  is  no  promise  or  no  definite 
binding  obligation  involved. 

On  the  remaining  questions,  it  would 
be  an  open  question.  However,  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  cost  would  fall  within 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  argument  that 
since  we  already  have  $511  million  in  it. 
without  the  $142  million  contemplated 
for  1968  within  the  overall  cost  of  $1,100 
million,  that  we  should  go  forward  now 
with  the  completion  of  phase  n? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  point  is  certainly 
a  substantial  factor  in  the  picture.  It 
adds  momentum  and  reason  and  logic  to 
the  other  points  that  are  involved. 

There  have  been  no  setbacks  in  this 
program.  There  has  been  no  delay.  There 
has  been  perhaps  some  little  slippage. 
However,  there  has  been  no  marked  dis- 
appointment in  the  way  things  are  turn- 
ing out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  my 
Information,  will  the  Senator  describe  to 
me  what  commitments  are  made  in  the 
contracts  concerning  the  reimbursement 
of  the  Government  if  and  when  the 
supersonic  planes  are  sold  in  the  market 
at  an  anticipated  frequency  that  will  en- 
able the  manufacturers  to  sell  them  and 
make  a  profit  so  that  the  Government 
can  be  paid  back? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  certainly  a  part 
of  the  picture.  That  is  somewhat  specu- 
lative. However,  the  best  calculations 
that  can  be  made  are  reflected  in  the 
Record  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Government  to 
be  reimbursed  in  full? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  sales  could  go  on 
to  that  point.  As  I  understand  the  con- 
tract, if  there  are  enough  sales,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  reimbursed  in  full,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations. 

The  calculations  reveal  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  reimbursed  when  the 
point  of  300  sales  has  been  reached.  Re- 
ferring to  page  424,  there  is  then  a  pro- 
vision for  a  return  of  Government  money 
from  additional  sales,  but  that  is  highly 
speculative.  That  is  a  chance  tiiat  no  one 
can  calculate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  K  300  planes  are  sold, 
what  part  of  the  Sll  billion  that  the 
Government  will  invest  will  be  reim- 
bursed, approximately? 

Mr.  STENMIS.  There  is  a  general  cal- 
culation of  a  break-even  point  at  300 
sales.  That  is  a  general  calculation.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  consider  that  those  are 
hard  figures.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear 
on  this.  They  calculate  that  there  will  be 
a  break-even  point  on  the  sale  of  300 
aircraft. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  means 
that  the  Government  will  be  reimbursed 
in  full? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  if  fewer 
planes  are  sold,  the  reimbursement  will 
not  be  as  great. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  if  more  than  300 
planes  are  sold? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  possible  that  they 
will  i?et  into  the  black  and  that  there  will 
be  a  profit  return.  Certain  calculations 
have  been  made  on  sales  up  to  500,  I 
believe  it  is.  However,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear — and  I  think  these  are  good  ques- 
tions and  should  be  considered — 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  on  this.  How- 
ever, this  information  is  believed  to  be 
approximately  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding the  engine  royalties,  which 
amounts  to  half  of  the  contract,  the 
engine  royalty  payments  begin  with  the 
first  engine  sold  and  it  applies  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  sales  price  on  all  engines 
and  spare  parts  for  18  years  beyond  the 
engine  certification  date. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  it  Is  just  a  hifer- 
ence  to  draw  the  judgment  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  advice  pf  experts  and  those 
who  have  studied  this  matter,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  development  will  be  a 
success,  production  will  be  achieved,  and 
sales  will  be  made  in  substantial  num- 
bers, and  the  Government  substantially, 
at  least,  reimbursed  for  its  investment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  If  there  are  300  sales,  the  Govern- 
ment will  probably  be  fully  reimbursed. 
This  is  a  calculation  by  FFA.  and  they 
are  the  Government  authority  on  the 
subject.  They  told  us  that  financial 
studies  indicate  that  the  500  aircraft 
market  estimate  would  not  only  repay  the 
basic  investment,  but  would  also  return 


sufficient  additional  money  to  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  interest  that 
the  Government  would  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  money  during  the  same  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  will  recover  the 
additional  amount  by  virtue  of  the  sale 
of  500  aircraft.  The  basic  investment  it- 
self must  be  returned  at  the  300  aircraft 
sales  level.  So,  they  have  calculated  these 
things  the  best  they  can,  we  beUeve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  this  is  all  contingent  on 
the  plane  flying  less  than  3.1  mach  speed. 
If  it  flies  over  that,  none  of  it  has  to  be 
paid.  This  is  also  contingent  on  them 
using  titanium.  If  they  use  some  other 
metal,  none  of  it  has  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  recently  released  objec- 
tions to  Senate  action  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  military  assistance  and  arn„s 
sales  programs  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
demonstrate  the  potentially  dangerous 
influence  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  arms 
industry  over  foreign  policy  and  under- 
scores the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  on  set- 
ting limitations  on  arms  distribution. 

When  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  administration  spokesmen 
expressed  more  concern  over  the  military 
program  than  over  the  economic  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  They  continue  to  do  so. 
The  administration  now  argues  that  a 
limitation  on  arms  distribution  will  have 
"a  major  adverse  effect  on  our  global  de- 
fense posture  and  on  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,"  and  describes  the 
Senate  action  as  unilateral  disarmament 
by  the  United  States. 

We  passed  a  $2  billion  defense  appro- 
priation last  week  and  anticipate  addi- 
tional requests. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  have  rejected  the 
contention  that  reduction  of  the  military 
assistance  program  and  establishment  of 
greater  congressional  surveillance  over 
that  program  puts  the  Nation's  security 
in  jeopardy.  Administration  and  the 
Pentagon  does  not  seem  to  understand. 

The  administration  has  said,  "Our 
ability  to  influence  the  course  of  events 
or  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems 
In  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  will  ap- 
preciably diminish"  if  the  Senate  action 
Is  sustained. 

The  intention  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  that  the  use  of  arms  as 
an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  be 
changed  and  that  the  use  of  weapons  to 
influence  the  course  of  events  in  other 
nations — particularly  the  less-developed 
nations — and  the  futile  attempt  to  win 
friends  through  arms  supply  be  modified. 

Five  countries  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  are  singled  out 
for  special  attention  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  claims  that,  if 
the  proposed  reductions  are  sustained, 
"it  will  be  necessary  to  make  crippling 
cuts,  perhaps  as  much  as  40  percent"  in 
the  programs  in  Korea,  Taiwan.  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Iran,  since  programs  in  "all 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa,  and  Indo- 
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nesia  and  the  Philippines  .  .  .  cannot  be 
wiped  out  entirely."  A  40-percent  cutback 
might  be  a  good  thing.  The  program  is 
not  likely  to  be  cut  back  so  severely.  In 
any  case  let  us  consider  the  case  of  Af- 
rica and  Latin  America.  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  marginal  benefits  of  the  mili- 
tai-y  assistance  program  to  improve  in- 
ternal security  and  civic  action  efforts 
outweigh  the  hamiful  effects. 

In  Latin  America,  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram has  led  to  continued  identification 
of  the  United  States  with  military  ele- 
ments which  too  frequently  overthrow 
constitutional  government  on  grounds  of 
wliich  they  alone  are  the  judges  or  which 
demand  the  preservation  of  special  priv- 
ileges or  policies  as  the  price  for  per- 
mitting the  survival  of  constitutional 
government. 

In  Africa,  where  national  development 
Is  proceeding  precariously  and  where 
instability  is  widespread,  even  small  sup- 
plies of  arms  can  have  a  hlgWy  disrup- 
tive effect,  as  recent  events  in  the  Congo 
have  demonstrated.  A  little  over  10  years 
ago,  only  one  country  in  Africa — 
Ethiopia — was  receiving  grant  military 
aid,  in  the  amount  of  $4  million.  By  1962, 
15  countries  were  receiving  this  type  of 
assistance,  and  today  we  are  attempting, 
with  diflSculty,  to  keep  the  lid  on  mili- 
tary assistance  and  sales  to  Africa  at  $25 
million. 

As  for  Indonesia,  its  most  pressing 
needs  are  in  norunilitary  areas.  Secretary 
McNamara  advised  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  July,  1967,  that  "no 
weapons  are  involved"  in  the  proposed 
program  for  Indonesia.  Why  cannot  as- 
sistance, therefore,  emphasize  the  eco- 
nomic needs.  Flexibihty,  sufQcient  for 
any  real  need,  remains  in  effect.  The  ad- 
ministration still  has  authority  to  sell, 
lease,  or  grant  up  to  $300,000,000  worth 
of  equipment  out  of  inventory — to  trans- 
fer from  economic  aid  to  military  aid — 
approximately  $250,000,000  worth  of 
equipment. 

Although  the  United  States  has  a  his- 
torical interest  in  the  Philippines,  the 
real  problems  are  economic  and  not  mili- 
tary. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  additional 
U.S.  weapons  could  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

The  military  requirements  in  these 
areas — Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Philip- 
pines— are  not  pressing.  The  security  of 
the  United  States  is  not  at  stake,  and 
in  some  cases  military  assistance  and 
arms  sales  programs  appear  to  be  doing 
more  harm  than  good. 

What  is  the  case  as  to  the  countries 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China?  We  are  told  programs  of  aid 
will  have  to  be  severely  cut  if  the  military 
assistance  program  in  Korea  is  to  remain 
intact  while  Korean  troops  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  This  clearly  implies  a  pay- 
ment for  mercenaries.  Not  only  Is  the 
United  States  paying  the  cost,  for  the 
Korean  troops  in  Vietnam,  but  we  have 
more  American  troops  in  Korea  today — 
50,000-55,000 — than  there  are  Korean 
troops  in  Vietnam — approximately 
45,000. 

The  administration  states: 

The  Iran  program  Is  part  of  a  prior  com- 
mitment which  would  be  politically  diffi- 
cult to  reschedule. 


One  of  the  major  justifications  for  the 
decision  to  sell  our  most  sophisticated 
operational  jet  fighter,  the  F-4,  to  Iran 
was  that  if  we  did  not,  the  Iranians 
might  accept  Soviet  aid.  A  Defense  De- 
partment witness  advised  Senator 
Gore's  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
February  7,  1967: 

The  U.S.  sale  was  made  fundamentally  to 
avoid  the  serious  danger  of  a  radical  shift 
In  the  orientation  of  the  recipient  country 
through  the  Introduction  of  Soviet  arms, 
training  missions  and  other  Instruments  of 
Influence. 

But  the  Iranians  accepted  Soviet  as- 
sistance anyway.  As  the  Defense  De- 
partment later  advised  Senator  Syming- 
ton's Subcommittee  on  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs : 

The  decision  to  sell  F-4  aircraft  to  Iran 
was  conveyed  to  the  Government  of  Iran  on 
July  20.  1966.  and  the  letter  of  offer  was 
signed  on  September  30,  1966.  The  Iranian 
arms  barter  transaction  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion was  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Iran  on  February  19,  1967. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  political  difficul- 
ties, including  those  we  make  for  our- 
selves. 

If  these  restrictions  will  keep  us  out 
of  the  arms  supply  business  with  the 
Arab  States,  perhaps  we  can  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  our  past  policies.  The  pre- 
vious policy  of  attempting  to  balance  the 
Arab  States  against  each  other  has  been 
a  failure,  as  the  events  of  last  spring 
demonstrated.  It  should  again  be  noted 
that  Israel  would  not  be  affected  by  these 
limitations,  as  financing  for  the  arms  she 
requires  for  her  defense  is  available 
without  use  of  a  Defense  Department 
guarantee. 

As  fai-  as  Greece  and  Turkey  are  con- 
cerned, the  administration  claims  that 
NATO  readiness  would  be  reduced  if 
programs  in  these  countries  have  to  be 
cut.  Our  generals  are  still,  it  seems,  pre- 
paring for  the  unlikely  event  of  Soviet 
land  power  rolling  across  Europe.  The 
Greek  generals,  however,  seem  more  in- 
terested in  taking  over  the  countrj'  than 
in  making  their  contribution  to  NATO. 

The  administration  states  that  nego- 
tiations over  "U.S.  forces  in  Turkey 
would  be  made  more  difficult"  and  "U.S. 
willingness  to  support  NATO  could  be 
questioned"  if  we  do  not  give  the  Turks 
more  arms.  But,  apart  from  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  tensions  between 
Greece  and  Turkey.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  over  the  past  17  years,  we 
have  given  the  Turks  some  $2.5  billion  in 
military  assistance.  At  what  point  can  it 
be  said  that  the  position  of  our  troops 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States 
are  assured? 

The  administration  further  claims 
Taiwan's  defensive  capabilities  will  de- 
teriorate if  we  have  to  cut  the  program 
there,  yet  Chiang  Kai-shek's  army,  no 
matter  how  well  equipped,  would  be  of 
little  effect  agaiiist  the  Chinese  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet. 

The  administration  claims  that  our 
bases  in  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Philippines  would  be  imperiled 
if  the  Senate  action  is  sustained.  In  Libya 
and  the  Philippines,  the  status  of  Amer- 
ican bases  has  already  become  a  point  of 
discussion,  if  not  friction.  If  the  avail- 


ability of  American  arms  is  the  only  rea- 
son these  countries  have  permitted  us  to 
have  bases  on  their  soil,  we  ought  to 
question  how  important  they  consider 
our  bases  to  their  own  security.  We 
might  also  question  the  wisdom  of  a  U.S. 
defense  posture  based  on  such  tenuous 
grounds.  In  any  case,  the  amounts  in- 
volved here  are  very  small. 

In  attempting  to  place  restrictioris  on 
the  military  assistance  and  arms  sales 
programs,  a  main  concern  of  the  Senate 
has  been  a  reevaluation  of  the  concepts 
of  "forward  strategy"  and  the  "instant 
interventionism"  which  have  assumed 
such  a  dominant  place  in  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  An  indifferent 
Pentagon  did  not  get  the  message,  it  said. 

In  the  admiiiistration's  appeal  for  the 
retention  of  the  authority  to  guarantee 
credit  for  arms  sales,  we  have  a  further 
warning  against  development  of  what 
President  Eisenhower  called  the  "mili- 
tar>'-industrial  complex":  a  listing  of 
some  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
banks  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
arms  supply  business  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Pentagon's  international  logistics 
negotiations  office: 

(a)  A  $36  million  loan  to  the  Government 
of  Iran  by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Bank. 
and  the  Chase  National  Bank.  This  was  part 
of  an  overall  $200  million  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Iran  which  involved  prior  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  policy  agreement  before 
going  ahead  with  the  loan. 

(  b )  The  Raytheon  Corp.  sale  of  HAWK  air 
defense  missile  systems  to  the  Government 
of  Saudi  Arabia  In  the  amount  of  $126  mil- 
lion as  part  of  a  major  British -United  States- 
Saudi  Arabia  agreement.  Saudi  Arabia  de- 
sired to  implement  the  agreement  directly 
with  the  Raytheon  Corp.  Raytheon  would  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  credit  for  this  trans- 
action without  a  Department  of  Defense 
guarai^itee  covering  $73  million  of  the  sale. 

(C)  The  Hiller  sale  of  $800,000  in  SL-A  hell- 
copters  to  Chile.  The  Bank  of  New  York  fi- 
nanced this  transaction  with  a  U.S.  guaran- 
tee. 

(d)  The  pending  $10.5  million  sale  of  C-130 
transport  aircraft  by  Lockheed  Corp.  to  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  sale  has 
been  approved  as  being  in  our  foreign  policy 
Interest  and  will  be  carried  out  directly  be- 
tween Lockheed  and  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Lockheed  has  obtained  agree- 
ment of  a  private  bank  to  finance  the  sale 
on  the  assumption  that  the  U.S.  guarantee 
is  available. 

All  we  in  the  Senate  are  trying  to  do 
is  put  some  kind  of  a  limit  on  the  power 
of  the  milltarj--industrial-financial  com- 
plex to  control  or  unduly  influence  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation. 

Because  the  Nation  Is  engaged  in  the 
third  largest  war  in  its  hi-story.  because 
a  new  and  infinitely  more  dangerous 
round  in  the  nuclear  arms  race  threat- 
ens, and  because  of  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  see  America's  role  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  our  capacity  to  respond  to 
every  challenge  In  military  terms.  I  urge 
that  the  foreign  aid  conference  sustain 
the  Senate  action  in  reducing  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  and  in  repeal- 
ing credit  authority  for  arnis  sales. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  administration  on  these 
provisions   in   the   foreign   aid   bill,   on 
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ahich  I  have  just  commented,  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fallows; 

ExEcr-nvE  Branch  Comments 

GENERAL    AUTHORITT 

[House — Section  201(b)l) 

(Senate^Section  201{b)l) 

The  Difference 

rne  House  version.  In  accordance  with  an 

Executive    Branch    request,    strikes    out   the 

words    "lease,    sale,    exchange"    In    Section 

503(a) . 

The  Senate  version.  In  addition  to  strllclng 
out  "lease,  sale,  exchange",  also  strikes  out 
the  words  "or  any  other  means"  in  Section 
503(a). 

Executive  Branch  Position 
The  Executive  Branch  prefers  the  House 
version  but  has  no  objection  to  the  Senate 
version.  The  word  "grant"  should  be  under- 
stood to  Include  those  transactions  carried 
on  MAP  records  and  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress as  grant  aid  which  take  the  ostensible 
form  publicly  of  a  sales  tran.sactlon  calling 
for  nominal  payment  In  local  currency. 

GUARANTEES 

{House— Sections  201(b)(3)(A)    and 

20Ui)(S)) 

(Senate—Sections  201{b)(4)    and   201(i)) 

The     Difference 

The  Senate  version  repeals  the  guaranty 
authority. 

The  House  vernon  retains  the  guaranty 
authority. 

Executive  Branch  Position 

The  Executive  Branch  prefers  the  House 
version. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  guaranty  authority 
is  to  make  effective  use  of  private  rather  than 
federal  budget  financing  for  sales,  which  are 
approved  by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  as  being  In  our  national  Interest,  In 
accordance  with  the  general  philosophy  ex- 
pounded In  the  Foreign  A.sslstance  Act  of 
making  maximum  use  of  private  channels. 
Examples  of  some  of  the  credit  sales  which 
have  been  undertaken  In  the  past  and  which 
would  not  be  possible  in  the  future  without 
such  guaranty  authority  or  the  appropria- 
tion of  substantial  amounts  of  Increased 
NOj\  are  as  follows: 

a.  A  $36  million  loan  to  the  Government 
of  Iran  by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Bank, 
and  the  Chase  National  Bank.  This  was  part 
of  an  overall  $200  million  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Govermnent  of 
Iran  which  Involved  prior  foreign  economic 
and  military  policy  agreement  before  going 
ahead  with  the  loan. 

b.  The  Raytheon  Corporation  sale  of  Hawk 
air  defense  missile  systems  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  amount  of  $126 
million  as  part  of  a  major  British  U.S.  Saudi 
Arabia  agreement.  Saudi  Arabia  desired  to 
Implement  the  agreement  directly  with  the 
Raytheon  Corporation.  Raytheon  would  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  credit  for  this 
transaction  without  a  DOD  guaranty  cover- 
ing $73  million  of  the  sale. 

c.  The  Hiller  sale  of  $800,000  in  31^-4  heli- 
copters to  Chile.  The  Bank  of  New  York 
financed  this  transaction  with  a  U.S.  guar- 
antee. 

d.  The  pending  $10.5  million  sale  of  C-130 
transport  aircraft  by  Lockheed  Corporation 
to  the  Oovernment  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  sale 
has  been  approved  as  being  In  our  foreign 
policy  Interest  and  will  be  carried  out  di- 
rectly between  Lockheed  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia.  Lockheed  has  ob- 
tained agreement  of  a  private  bank  to  finance 
the  sale  on  the  assumption  that  the  U.S. 
g:uarantee  Is  available. 
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2.  The  alternative  to  continuation  of  the 
guaranty  authority,  U  such  sales  which 
further  the  national  Interest  are  to  continue, 
Is  to  authorize  and  appropriate  approximately 
$300  million  annually  for  directly  financing 
such  sales. 

FUNDING    LEVELS 

(House — Section  201  (c) ) 
(Senate — Section  201(c) ) 
The  Difference 
The  Senate  version  authorizes  $475.1  mil- 
lion  for   fiscal   year    1968   and,   within   that 
amount,   earmarks   $84.1    million    for   Infra- 
structure and   International  Military   Head- 
quarters. 

The  House  version  authorizes  $590  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  of  which  amount  $24.1 
minion  is  available  only  for  International 
Military  Headquarters. 

Executive  Branch  Position 
The   Executive    Branch   strongly   supports 
the  House  version. 

The  Senate  version  leaves  us  $205  million 
short  for  grant  aid  and  credit  sales  of  meet- 
ing minimum  United  States  security  objec- 
tives. This  reduction  will  have  a  major  ad- 
verse  effect   on   our   global   defense    posture 
and    on    the    effectiveness   of   United    States 
foreign  policy.  It  will   most  certainly  cause 
consternation  among  our  friends  and  allies 
who  rely  on  our  adherence  to  the  principle 
and  practice  of  free  world  coUectl  ;e  security. 
This   $205   million   shortage    in   the   fiscal 
year  1C68  program  is  about  equal  to  all  mili- 
tary  assistance   and   sales   requirements   for 
fiscal  year  1968  other  than  grant  aid  planned 
for    the    five    countries    on    the    perimeter 
of  the  USSR  and  Communist  China — Korea, 
Republic  of  China,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran. 
Since  all  these  other  programs   (including 
all    of   Latin    America    and    Africa,    and    In- 
donesia  and   the   Philippines   in   East   Asia) 
cannot  be  wiped  out  entirely  yrtthout  serious 
security  and   foreign  policy   Implications,   It 
will    be    necessary    to    make    crippling    cuts, 
perhaps   up   to   40   percent,   in   programs   of 
the  key  forward  defense  countries  contigu- 
ous   to    Communist    China    and    the    Soviet 
Union,  since  the  planned  programs  for  these 
five    countries    make    up    the    bulk — about 
three-quarters — of   the   total   program. 

If  the  Korean  program  is  to  remain  In- 
tact, or  nearly  so,  while  Its  troops  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  then  the  programs  for 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran  and  China  must  absorb 
the  majority  of  the  cut.  Replacement  of 
obsolescent  and  worn-out  equipment 
planned  for  these  countries  will  be  virtually 
precluded.  Operating  support  will  be  re- 
duced. The  countries  may  have  to  Increase 
their  defense  budgets,  thus  cutting  Into 
economic  sector  programs.  The  readiness  of 
these  countries  to  meet  Communist  aggres- 
sion would  be  adversely  affected. 

The  Iran  program  Is  part  of  a  prior  commit- 
ment which  would  be  politically  difficult  to 
reschedule. 

In  Greece  and  Turkey  there  would  be  a 
reduction  of  NATO  readiness,  with  conse- 
quent increased  reliance  on  reinforcements 
from  other  NATO  nations.  Including  the 
United  States.  Our  negotiations  concerning 
United  States  forces  in  Turkey  would  be 
made  more  difficult.  United  States  willingness 
to  support  NATO  could  be  questioned. 

The  defensive  capabilities  of  the  Republic 
of  China  will  deteriorate  unless  the  GRC  is 
willing  and  financially  able  to  make  up  the 
cuts  by  purchasing  the  necessary  arms. 
However,  another  Senate  amendment  deleted 
the  authority  few  credit  sales.  Taiwan's  first 
line  of  defense — her  air  force  and  navy — 
will  suffer  the  most,  since  they  were  due  to 
receive  the  bulk  of  modernization  equip- 
ment. 

Military  assistance  extended  to  countries 
where  we  maintain  Important  bases  in  our 
own  security  Interests  must  be  drastically 
reduced.  While  our  need  for  bases  In  Ethio- 


pia, Lybia.  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Philip- 
pines remains,  our  tenure  could  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  our  Inability  to  provide  anticipated 
military  assistance. 

Latin  American  programs,  already  cut  ta 
a  bare  minimum,  would  be  further  reduced 
at  the  same  time  that  Castro  Is  reaffirming 
his  subversive  Intentions  In  the  area.  Latin 
American  internal  security  programs  would 
be  summarily  disrupted  by  abrupt  cuts  in 
military  assistance. 

Our  ability  to  influence  the  course  of 
events  or  to  "assist  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  will  ap- 
preciably diminish.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
presence  is  Increasing  In  the  Middle  East  area 
we  would  have  no  flexibility  to  take  counter- 
ing action.  United  States  military  assistance 
support  for  moderate  Arab  states  would  be 
reduced  severely. 

Military  assistance  supports  major  forces 
on  the  periphery  of  the  USSR  and  Com- 
munist China  which  form  a  shield  deterring 
Communist  aggression  and  thus  maintaining 
the  peace.  In  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
which  military  assistance  is  extended,  It  pro- 
motes Internal  security  so  that  the  nations 
can  develop  in  the  more  stable  atmospheie 
existing  as  long  as  Communist  aggression  is 
deterred.  These  other  countries  need  as- 
sistance to  solve  their  internal  security  prob- 
lems. The  reduction  will  severely  limit  our 
capability  to  provide  any  such  assistance 
By  forcing  reductions  In  assistance  to  coun- 
tries essential  to  our  forward  defense,  as  well 
as  in  asslsunce  to  the  other  countries  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  the  free  world  se- 
curity posture  is  weakened. 

REVOLVING    FUND 

(Senate— Section  201(h)) 

(House — Section  201(h)) 

The  Difference 

The  Senate  version  terminates  the  Credit 
Sales  Account  as  of  31  December  1967. 

The  House  version  retains  the  Credit  Sales 
Account  and  makes  minor  technical  language 
changes  In  proposed  Section  526  of  the  Act. 
Executive  Branch  Position 

The  Executive  Branch  strongly  supports 
the  Hou.^e  version. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  versions 
eliminate  the  proposed  section  524  which 
set  forth  the  general  authority  for  credit 
sales.  Hence,  the  only  extant  authority  for 
credit  sales  Is  the  language  of  the  revolving 
fund,  which  states  that  funds  placed  in  the 
Credit  Sales  Account  either  directly  or  as  a 
result  of  repayments  on  prior  loans  shall  be 
available  until  expended  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  sales  and  guarantees  in- 
cluding the  overhead  costs  thereof. 

In  the  absence  of  the  revolving  fund  and 
its  implicit  authority  to  make  credit  sales,  no 
authority  would  exist  to  finance  credit  sales 
from  new  procurement.  The  only  means 
available  to  provide  material  from  new  pro- 
curement would  be  either  on  a  grant  basis 
or  on  cash  payments  basis.  Since  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  general  credit  sales  authority 
was  to  provide  credit  to  those  countries 
capable  of  paying  but  not  able  to  obtain 
Export-Import  Bank  or  private  bank  credits, 
the  deletion  of  such  credit  sales  authority 
would  eliminate,  not  limit,  all  DOD  financed 
credit  sales  to  any  Middle  Eastern  country. 
any  Latin  American  country  and  numerous 
other  countries  around  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  world. 

Without  the  revolving  fund  credit  author- 
ity, repayments  from  countries  cannot  be 
channeled  to  the  ExImBank.  private  banks 
or  the  U.S.  Services  as  appropriate  since  all 
repayments  under  the  Senate  version  go  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Further,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  pay  outstanding 
obligations  of  the  Account  of  approximately 
$700  million  as  of  December  31,  1967.  the  date 
on  which  the  Senate  version  terminates  the 
Account.   To   prevent   default   on   such   out- 
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standing  obligations,  the  Administration 
would  have  no  recourse  other  than  to  request 
that  the  Congress  vote  approximately  $230 
million  of  appropriations  to  pay  outstanding 
obligations  which  will  oome  due  in  the  last 
half  of  fiscal  year  1968  and  an  estimated  addi- 
tional $500  million  In  subsequent  fiscaj  years 
to  meet  payments  due  after  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Missouii 
[Mr.  Symington]  said  most  of  the  things 
I  might  have  said.  There  are  several 
other  corrections  in  the  Record  that  I 
want  to  make  as  to  figures  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  must 
maintain  its  superiority  in  the  field  of 
air  transportation.  This  is  the  reason 
why  this  country  must  proceed  with  the 
supersonic  transport  program.  The  rea- 
sons for  maintaining  air  superiority  are 
ob\1ous. 

When  Pre.sident  Kennedy  first  called 
me  to  the  White  House  in  1961,  he  said 
that  we  should  start  on  the  SST  because 
the  British  and  the  French  were  begin- 
ning and  he  also  had  word  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  proceeding  on  a  program. 
These  predictions  have  proven  to  be  true. 
The  British-French  Concorde  is  sched- 
uled to  fly  early  next  year  and  is  3' 2 
years  ahead  of  the  United  States.  The 
Russians  are  also  well  on  their  way. 
When  I  was  in  Russia  last  fall,  they 
would  not  let  me  see  their  TU-144,  How- 
ever, it  may  well  be  that  the  Russians 
will  be  first  to  fiy  an  SST  into  Kennedy 
Airport, 

Commercial  SST  travel  will  soon  be  a 
reality.  The  question  is:  Will  the  U.S. 
SST.  the  Concorde,  or  the  TU-144  domi- 
nate the  air? 

The  U.S.  supersonic  transport  will  be 
a  larger,  faster,  and  a  more  profitable 
plane.  Airlines  would  rather  fly  the  U.S. 
SST  since  it  will  be  a  greater  money- 
maker than  the  Concorde.  Aheady,  or- 
ders have  been  placed  for  129  U.S.  SST's. 
Of  that  number,  65  have  been  from  for- 
eign-flag carriers  and  64  from  U.S. 
carriers. 

On  April  29,  1967,  President  Johnson 
authorized  the  FAA  to  sign  contracts 
with  Boeing  and  General  Electric  to  be- 
gin prototype  construction  of  two  super- 
sonic transports.  These  contracts  were 
signed  on  May  1  and  a  budget  amend- 
ment was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  to 
finance  construction  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$511  million  for  the  SST.  Of  that  amount 
$200  million  was  appropriated  last  year 
to  begin  prototype  construction.  The 
$142,375,000  which  the  House  has  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1968  will  allow 
work  to  proceed  so  the  United  States 
will  have  an  SST  flying  late  in  1970. 

To  deny  this  current  request  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  SST  program. 
The  program  slippage  would  be  12  to  15 
months  and  would  add  additional  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  expenses  due  to  the 
escalation  of  prices  and  materials.  The 
market  for  the  U.S.  SST  would  also  be 
reduced  since  the  airlines  would  be  forced 
to  buy  more  Concordes  and,  consequently, 
adversely  affect  our  balance-of -payments 
position. 


A  more  serious  impact  would  be  a  loss 
of  confidence  and  momentum  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  door  would  be  open  to  con- 
tract changes  that  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Government.  The  con- 
tracts with  the  manirfacturers  were  ne- 
gotiated under  competitive  conditions. 
Renegotiations  of  contracts  under  sole- 
source  conditions  can  only  weaken  the 
favorable  terms  secured  through  long 
negotiations  in  the  competitive  phase. 

As  of  this  date,  Boeing  has  signed 
agreements  with  the  airlines  to  con- 
tribute $52  million  in  risk  money  this  fis- 
cal year.  In  addition,  they  have  tentative 
offers  for  $12  million  additional  in  risk 
contributions  but  these  latter  agreements 
have  not  yet  been  signed.  If  this  ap- 
propriation should  not  go  forward,  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  air- 
lines and  any  future  financial  support 
would  be  hard  to  come  by. 

The  SST  is  a  partnership  program  be- 
tween the  government,  the  airlines  and 
the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers, 
Boeing  on  the  airframe  and  General 
Electric  on  the  engine,  will  have  nearly 
$300  million  invested  in  the  program 
during  the  prototype  phase.  The  basic 
reason  the  Government  is  involved  in 
this  program  is  that  it  is  a  high-risk 
program  beyond  the  financial  potential 
of  the  manufacturers.  This  is  the  first 
commercial  SST  to  be  built  In  this 
country  and  presents  certain  risks.  The 
effort  is  large,  involving  approximately 
$1,450  million  for  the  construction  and 
testing  of  two  prototypes.  Tliere  wiU  be  a 
long  dry  period  before  profit  is  possible. 

The  SST  contracts  call  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recoup  its  investment.  The 
Government  will  receive  a  royalty  pay- 
ment on  each  plane  sold  and  on  the  sale 
of  300  planes  the  Government  will  receive 
its  investment  back;  on  the  sale  of  500 
planes  the  Government  wiU  receive  its 
investment  plus  6  percent  interest.  Con- 
trary to  statements  of  some  of  the  critics, 
there  are  no  loopholes  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment would  never  get  a  cent  back. 

The  sonic  boom  does  present  probably 
the  biggest  problem  in  the  development 
of  a  supersonic  aircraft.  At  this  time  it 
is  not  known  whether  this  plane  will  be 
able  to  fly  over  land  and  this  may  not  be 
known  until  the  plane  is  actually  flown. 
In  any  event,  current  market  projections 
show  a  minimum  of  500  planes  over- 
water  market  alone.  This  first  model  is 
being  designed  as  a  primarily  intercon- 
tinental plane.  If  it  cannot  fly  over  land, 
derivative  versions  of  it  may  have  much 
better  sonic  boom  characteristics  which 
will  be  tolerable  over  land.  The  contract 
with  the  manufacturers  states  that  the 
Government  will  also  receive  a  royalty 
on  derivative  products. 

The  Boeing  design  of  the  SST  also  has 
one  other  factor  In  its  favor,  the  variable 
sweep  .ving  allows  this  plane  to  cruise 
efficiently  at  subsonic  speeds,  conse- 
quently, giving  it  excellent  characteris- 
tics around  airports. 

The  SST  program  has  many  positive 
factors.  The  balance -of -payments  posi- 
tions of  this  country  will  be  enhanced 
since  half  our  sales  are  projected  to  be 
to  foreign  buyers.  With  a  market  of  500 
aircraft  this  could  result  in  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments  of  $17  billion,  and 


tlie  1,200  market  could  amount  to  as 
much  as  $32  billion. 

The  SST  wOl  create  jobs.  Thei'e  are 
approximately  50.000  jobs  associated  with 
the  manufacturers  of  this  plane,  and.  us- 
ing tlie  ordinarj'  rule  of  thumb  and  mul- 
tiplier effect.  200,000  to  250,000  Jobs 
would  be  created  by  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  will  be  in  com- 
mercial service  in  the  1970's.  People  will 
ride  on  the  SST  in  the  same  way  they 
flocked  to  jets  when  they  first  entered 
into  commei'cial  service.  The  question  is 
whether  they  will  ride  on  a  U5.  SST,  the 
Concorde,  or  the  TU-144.  We  are  already 
behind  on  this  program.  To  deny  this 
appropriation  would  put  us  further  be- 
hind and  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  developmental  programs, 
the  civil  supersonic  transport  project  has 
been  the  object  of  much  criticism  in  re- 
cent weeks  In  the  press  and  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Much  of  the  criticism  has  been  based 
on  misinformation,  unsubstantiated 
charges,  and  a  general  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  program. 

Many  of  the  critics  urge  the  project 
be  delayed  or  even  permanently  shelved. 
Perhaps  unwittingly,  these  people  are  ac- 
tually advocating  that  the  United  States 
relinquish  its  world  superiority  in  com- 
mercial aviation. 

A  delay  in  tlie  U.S.  supersonic  trans- 
port project  at  this  poiiit  would  be  a 
great  boost  to  the  British-French  com- 
bine which  now  plans  to  put  a  super- 
sonic airliner  aloft  several  years  before 
the  American  transport  will  make  her 
maiden  flight.  This  British -French  air- 
liner is  now  for  sale  and  threatens  to 
capture  the  commercial  market  for  the 
SST  trai^sport  should  our  owm  program 
be  delayed. 

The  Russians,  too,  are  pushing  their 
own  SST  project  forward  at  full  speed 
and  are  making  every  effort  to  move  into 
the  forefront  of  commercial  aviation. 

The  U.S.  longtime  domination  in  this 
\itally  important  area  of  commerce  and 
technology  must  not  be  sacrificed  simply 
because  some  prefer  to  see  the  United 
States  sUnd  stiD  and  fail  to  meet  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  of  civil  avi- 
ation In  the  next  decade.  Their  cries  for 
economy  are.  in  reality,  hollow. 

They  fail  to  realize  the  undeniable  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  should 
the  U,S.  airlines  turn  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers for  the  transports  they  will 
need  in  the  1970's.  They  fail  to  see  the 
consequences  of  an  ailing  American  air 
transport  industry  on  employment,  tax 
revenues,  and  balance  of  payments.  They 
fail  to  admit  that  carriers  and  air  travel- 
ers of  the  lufire  will  demand  supersonic 
transportation  regardless  of  whether  the 
airliners  are  manufactured  abroad.  But 
perhaps  most  importantly  they  fail  to 
realize  the  Impact  of  an  entirely  new 
technologj' — developed  by  American  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  technicians — on 
the  lives  of  every  American  in  the  dec- 
ades to  come. 

No,  we  must  not  sit  back  complacently 
while  progress  In  commercial  a\'latlon 
continues  its  inexorable  advance.  Rather, 
the  United  States  must  continually  move 
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ahead  to  maintain  its  commanding  lead 
in  this  exciting  and  challenging  project 
of  the  future. 

The  September-October  issue  of  Aero- 
space International  contains  a  simple, 
succinct,  and  factual  explanation  of  the 
American  supersonic  airliner  now  being 
developed  by  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric. The  article  is  written  by  the  man 
who  probably  knows  more  about  the 
project  than  any  other  American  and 
the  man  best  qualified  to  put  to  rest  some 
of  the  ill-advised  attacks  on  the  super- 
sonic transport  project,  the  brilliantly 
able  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell.  Director  of 
the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  SST:  Safe.  Fast,  and  Phoductive 
(By  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell.  USAF) 
(Note.— The  US.  SSTs  reason  for  being 
Is  one  of  economics.  The  aircraft  must  be 
comfortable  enough,  safe  enough,  and  fast 
enough  to  attract  the  passenger.  It  must  be 
productive  and  profitable  enough  to  attract 
the  airline  operators,  and  lastly,  it  must 
show  a  profit  for  the  manufacturers  and  the 
taxpayers  who  are  underwriting  the  entire 
project  during  the  prototype  phase  The  Air 
Force  General  charged  with  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  running  the  SST  develop- 
ment program  answers  these  and  other  ques- 
tions about  supersonic  travel  in  this  exclu- 
sive  article   for  Aerospace   International.) 

Most  transportation  economists  would 
agree  that  air  traffic  is  going  to  grow  at  a 
rapid  rate  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As- 
suming an  annual  growth  rate  of  ten  per- 
cent—a rate  lower  than  our  current  experi- 
ence and  one  that  most  experts  agree  is 
reasonable— the  number  of  revenue  pas- 
senger-miles flown  In  the  Free  World  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  tenfold-from  about  140.- 
000  000.000  In  1966  to  approximately  1.400.- 
000  000.000  in  1990.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  forecast  for  1990.  or  1.000.000,000,- 
000  revenue  seat-miles,  will  be  for  route  seg- 
ments that  are  more  than  700  miles  (1.130 
km  I  long  This  Is  the  market  In  which  the 
SSTs  can  win  up  to  1.000.000.000.000  revenue 
passenger-miles.  How  much  of  this  vast  mar- 
ket can  be  captured  by  an  SST  depends  upon 
how  efScient,  reliable,  and  economical  It  will 
be  One  trillion  revenue  passenger-miles 
works  out  to  a  market  potential  of  some  890.- 
000  000.000  to  SIOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of 
airplanes,  subsonic  and  supersonic.  This 
market  is  for  passenger  aircraft  alone.  It 
does  not  even  include  the  air-cargo  market, 
which  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  part- 
nership with  private  Industry,  has  for  the 
past  five  years  undertaken  extensive  research, 
technical  development,  and  detailed  design 
Invectigations  to  come  up  with  the  kind  of 
supersonic  transport  that  the  airlines  need 
and  that  passengers  will  want  to  fly  on  The 
objective  is  to  develop  a  safe,  reliable,  and 
profltable  SST  for  the  world's  air  carriers,  one 
that  U  capable  of  servicing  the  market. 

SAFETT 
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To  be  successful,  the  SST  must  meet  safety 
demands  that  are  almost  absolute.  And  It 
must  be  versatile— able  to  operate  under  a 
wide  variety  of  conditions.  These  factors  un- 
derlie the  U.S.  decision  to  Incorporate  vari- 
able-wlng  geometry,  which  was  teeted  on  ex- 
perimental research  aircraft  as  eaxly  as  1951. 
More  recently,  variable  geometry  was  em- 
ployed on  the  supersonic  P-IU  fighter,  now 
in  large-scale  production  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  Navy. 

For    BUbeonlc    flight,    the    variable-sweep 


wing  design  offers  many  advantages.  In  this 
configuration,  the  U.S.  SST  Incorporates  a 
high-lift  system  that  provides  slow  approach 
speeds,  conventional  handling  qualities,  and 
good  approach  attitude  and  visibility  slmUar 
to  that  of  a  Boeing  707  or  McDonnell  Douglas 
DC-8.  Its  takeoff  and  landing  speeds,  ground- 
roll  distances,  and  general-handling  qualities 
In  ascent  and  descent  are  comparable  to  to- 
day's jets.  The  SST's  lowered  nose  will  give 
better  visibility  than  today's  Jets.  The  take- 
off and  handling  attitudes,  similar  to  present 
airplanes,  will  be  simple  for  today's  jet  trans- 
port pilot.  Four  powerful  General  Electric 
engines  contribute  to  safety  In  the  air  and 
give  an  extra  margin  of  safety  in  takeoff  and 
landing.  Shorter  takeoff  rolls  combined  with 
high  rates  of  climb  mean  that  the  SST  can  be 
at  a  significantly  high  altitude  as  It  passes 
over  areas  surrounding  airports.  Since  take- 
off and  landing  requirements  and  speeds  are 
comparable  to  today's  jet  aircraft,  the  U.S. 
SST  can  use  existing  air  terminal  and  air- 
ways systems  with  very  little  difficulty. 

The  supersonic  cruise  configuration,  with 
the  wings  fully  swept  back,  provides  high- 
speed stability  and  control,  maximum  lift/ 
drag  ratio,  and  simple  operating  procedures. 
Ill  supersonic  configuration  the  wing  Is  inte- 
grated with  the  horizontal  stabilizer  into  a 
single  aerodynamic  unit,  which  makes  It  look 
much  like  a  deltawlng.  Obviously,  the  swept- 
wlng  mechanism  adds  some  weight  and  com- 
plexity, but  these  are  more  than  offset  by 
more  efficient  subsonic,  transonic,  and  super- 
sonic performance. 

To  ensure  maximum  reliability  and  easy 
maintenance,     proven     structural     concepts 
have    been   used   throughout   the   airframe. 
Titanium,  which  Is  one-hall  the  weight  of 
Efel     but     far    more     heat    resistant    than 
aluminum,  is  used  In  the  airplane  structure, 
which  Is  designed  for  a  service  life  of  more 
than  50.000  hours.  All  Important  systems  are 
backed  up  by  alternate  systems  so  that  the 
SST   can    proceed  safely   and   reliably   to  its 
scheduled  destination  even  if  trouble  should 
develop  en  route.  High  dally  airplane  utili- 
zation will  be  possible  by  reducing  ground 
times    for    through,    stop,    and    turnaround 
maintenance,    fueling,    cleaning,    and   cargo 
loading  and  unloading.  These  normal  activi- 
ties should  take  no  longer  than  at  present. 
Pour  main  landing  gears  permit  high  gross 
weight  takeoffs  and  Inherently  soft  landings. 
More  importantly,  a  safe  emergency  landing 
can  ba  made  using  only  one  main  gear  on  one 
side  of  the  airplane.  This  added  safety  fea- 
ture is  not  available  on  today's  aircraft.  The 
four   General   Electric   engines   utUlze   tech- 
nology and  experience  gained  from  the  XB- 
70  program. 

ECONOMICS 

An  SST  design  must  give  the  airlines  a 
chance  to  make  money  with  It.  Initially,  the 
SST  will  operate  on  longhaul.  overwater  In- 
tercontinental routes.  The  design  Is  aimed  at 
highest  efficiency  and  economy  on  supersonic 
nonstop  flights  of  about  4,000  miles  (6.440) 
km  I .  but  it  can  be  operated  subsonlcally  on 
short  overland  segments  and  stUl  remain 
economically  profltable. 

Airlines  need  an  airliner  that  is  not  only 
efficient  but  also  highly  productive.  The 
Bo<-lng  SST  offers  three  times  the  speed  and 
two-thirds  the  number  of  seats  for  about 
twice  the  price  of  the  largest  subsonic  air- 
plane currently  In  planning.  Economic  ef- 
ficiency—attaining the  highest  speed  for  the 
least  fuel  with  the  most  passengers — when 
expressed  as  direct  operating  costs  per  seat- 
mile,  is  well  below  those  of  current  subsonic 
Jets  in  international  operation.  In  fact,  di- 
rect operating  costs  are  only  slightly  higher 
than  those  of  proposed  subsonic  transports 
which  can  carry  more  passengers  than  the 
SST. 

The  VS.  SST's  productivity  (work  capacity 
in  available  seat-miles  per  year  for  the  In- 
ternational market)   Is  almost  equal  to  that 


of  four  707s  and  30  percent  better  than  that 
of  the  large  capacity  subsonic  jets.  Since  air- 
plane productivity  Is  a  function  of  speed  and 
capacity,  a  productive  airliner  must  provide 
high  flexlbUity  In  seating  combinations  and 
trip  times,  so  as  to  be  useful  for  a  variety  of 
Individual  markets.  The  large  passenger 
cabin  and  the  high-lift  variable-sweep  wing 
of  the  U.S.  SST  Increase  Its  adaptability  and 
productivity  In  matching  specific  airline 
markets. 

Productivity,  however,  is  only  theoretical 
unless  the  passenger  likes  the  airplane.  The 
SSTs  speed  alone  will  provide  high  passen- 
ger appeal.  And  it  will  not  only  be  fast,  but 
comfortable  as  well.  Cabin  interiors  will  be 
more  spacious  than  those  of  today's  jetliners. 
The  wide  fuselage  permits  double  aisles  and 
wider  seats.  Passengers  will  not  realize  how 
fast  they  are  flying.  They  will  notice  no 
change,  for  example,  when  they  pass  through 
the  speed  of  sound.  Supersonic  flight  will  be 
smooth  and  quiet,  since  the  engines  are 
mounted  aft  and  beneath  the  tail  plane.  This 
fact,  plus  thermal  insulation,  will  hold  cabin 
noise  below  the  level  of  current  jet  trans- 
ports. In  short,  the  SST  is  designed  as  a  p:i£ 
sengers'  airplane. 

The  high  productive  capacity  of  the  U.S. 
SST.  coupled  with  its  ability  to  grow  in  size 
and  range,  will  permit  it  to  meet  Increasing 
traffic  demands,  including  peak  load  require- 
ments at  popular  departure  hours.  Structural 
and  aerodynamic  efficiency  will  improve.  So 
will  engine  thrust  and  fuel  economy.  Inter- 
national operators  will  take  advantage  of 
these  growth  factors  to  increase  range  and 
payload  on  such  routes  as  Rome-New  York 
and  Tokyo-Seattle.  The  built-in  growth  po- 
tential assures  future  lower  tmlt  operating 
costs.  And  the  SST's  greater  seat-mile  ca- 
pacity may  well  help  reduce  both  airport 
congestion  and  the  need  for  new  facilities. 


THE    VALUE    OF    TIME 

Before  we  decided  to  build  an  airplane  that 
can  fly  1.800  miles  (2,900  km)  per  hour 
(Mach  2.7)  we  tried  to  flnd  out  if  this  kind 
of  speed  was  ImporUnt  to  the  passenger. 
While  the  U.S.  SST  design  promises  to  pro- 
vide an  attractive  airliner  from  the  airline 
point  of  view,  the  passenger  himself  is  the 
real  judge.  What  is  the  value  of  his  time? 
Are  several  davs  or  hours  intrinsically  valu- 
able, or  Important,  or  necessary?  How  much 
Is  an  hour,  or  a  day.  really  worth? 

Let  us  compare  the  cost  value  considera- 
tions for  a  round  trip  between  Washington, 
D  C  and  Los  Angeles.  By  todays  jet  the  trip 
takes  about  ten  hours'  flight  time  and  costs 
$210,  with  meals  included.  The  train  takes 
six  days  and  costs  about  the  same  when 
meals  and  tips  are  added  on.  The  bus  also 
takes  six  days  for  the  transcontinental  trip, 
with  the  total  cost  about  $50  less.  The  six 
days'  travel  time  lost  in  either  case  has  some 
valve  A  vacationer  could  Increase  his  in- 
come by  working  when  he  otherwise  would 
be  en  route,  or  he  can  use  the  time  saved 
to  lengthen  his  real  vacation.  A  business  or 
professional  man's  time  has  Implicit  value, 
which  can  be  equated  against  his  Income. 
Thus,  it  is  always  cheaper,  in  fact,  to  travel 
by  air  when  the  monetary  value  of  the 
time  saved  is  recognized  The  growth  of  the 
International  transportation  market  attests 
to  this  hard  monet.iry  fact. 

With  the  VB.  SST  any  two  points  on  the 
globe  will  be  within  12  hours  of  each  other. 
History  has  shown  that  whenever  travel  time 
is  substantially  reduced  there  is  a  dramatic 
expansion  in  trade  and  population  mobility^ 
These  factors,  in  turn,  feed  the  growth  of 
International  air  transportation,  in  a  politi- 
cal sense,  air  travel  time  can  be  equally  sig- 
nificant. For  instance.  President  Johnson 
could  have  saved  nine  hours  If  he  could 
have  used  the  SST  on  his  recent  trip  to  Viet- 
nam a  50  percent  saving  in  time.  And  every- 
one would  agree  that  his  time  Is  pretty  valu- 
able. 
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Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  exploit- 
ing the  technological  explosion  to  secure 
faster,  more  efficient  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Time  and  distance  barriers  to  communi- 
cations among  nations  must  be  reduced.  As 
the  world  grows  smaller,  men  must  come 
closer  together.  The  SST  will  help.  Immeas- 
urably. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mercial aviation  has  become  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Air  travel  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
17  percent  a  year.  American  built  jet  air- 
craft far  outnumber  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts in  the  skies  throughout  the 
globe. 

The  United  States  is  the  world  leader 
in  this  vital,  sophisticated  field  of  en- 
deavor— air  transportation.  It  leads  in 
both  the  manufacture  of  planes,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  as  a  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers. 

The  supersonic  transport.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, makes  sense  as  the  next  step  in  the 
growth  of  aviation  that  started  on  the 
shores  of  this  country— at  Kitty  Hawk. 
The  seeds  of  aviation  were  planted  here, 
and  through  our  enterprise  we  have  nur- 
tured it  to  its  present  state.  Much  of  this 
Nation's  prosperity  is  attributal  to  this 
industry — just  as  steel  and  automobUes 
have  been  so  important.  In  the  cities  of 
this  Nation,  where  the  finding  of  jobs  is 
so  necessary  to  solve  the  social  problems, 
the  aircraft  industry  is  a  leading  employ- 
er. A  great  number  of  SST  dollars  will  go 
into  urban  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
moved  from  the  origins  of  flight  to  the 
threshold  of  the  availability  of  supersonic 
transportation  for  its  citizens.  We  have 
moved  a  step  at  a  time,  from  biplanes  to 
monoplanes,  from  one  engine,  propeller 
driven  aircraft  to  four  and  six-engine 
transports.  We  have  moved  from  pro- 
peller planes  to  subsonic  jets.  Now  we 
move  to  the  next  step — the  supersonic  jet 
transport.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  evolution  that  has 
enriched  this  country. 

But  our  efforts  are  not  unilateral.  The 
pressure  of  competition  exists.  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  actually  ahead  of 
us  with  their  SST,  the  Concorde,  which 
was  the  greatest  attraction  at  the  big 
Paris  Air  Show  last  spring.  While  the 
Soviet  Unions  efforts  in  this  area  are 
cloaked  in  secrecy,  there  are  strong  indi- 
cations that  Russia  is  moving  steadily 
ahead.  The  Russians  claim  the  worlds 
largest  air  network  in  their  widespread 
Aeroflot  operations,  coveriiig  325,000 
miles.  The  Anglo-French  company  is 
taking  orders — from  both  U.S.  and 
foreign  carriers.  We  know  in  the  United 
States  than  we  can  build  a  superior  air- 
craft in  both  eflQciency  and  economy. 
Commercial  carriers  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase the  American  supersonic  transport 
if  it  can  meet  their  timetables.  A  delay  of 
the  U.S.  version  will  enhance  the  sala- 
bility  of  the  Concorde. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  economic 
feasibility  report  concluded  that  SST  air- 
craft sales  for  a  15-year  period  starting 
in  1975  can  result  in  a  favorable  balance- 
of-payments  impact  of  $17  billion  on 
minimum  estimates  and  $32  billion  with 
maximum  estimates. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  2-year 


delay  in  the  program  could  reduce  sales 
from  1,1C'0  by  1990  to  about  660.  At  best 
we  can  hope  for  initial  deliveries  to  take 
place  from  three  to  four  years  after  the 
Concorde  begins  carrying  passengers. 

It  makes  no  more  sense,  Mr.  President, 
for  this  country  to  rule  Itself  out  of  pro- 
duction of  sophisticated  aircraft  than  It 
has  been  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
teriorate to  its  present  position  as  a  sec- 
ond-ranking merchant  marine  power — 
in  both  vessels  on  the  seas  and  our  ship- 
building capacity. 

America's  broad  continent  and  its 
wide  oceans  on  either  side  insist  that  we 
be  a  leader  in  transportation.  We  cannot 
wipe  out  the  immense  gains  we  have 
made  in  the  most  dramatic  transporta- 
tion area  of  all — the  skies  of  the  world. 
I  am  aware  of  expressions  made  by 
high  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  SST  has  no  military  ap- 
plication. Lacking  a  crystal  ball,  I  will 
trust  histor>-  on  this  question. 

Every  major  aeronautical  development 
over  many  years  has  seen  beneficial  fall- 
out to  the  second  party,  be  it  military  or 
commercial.  An  excellent  example  is  the 
old  workhorse  DC-3  which  came  on  the 
scene  as  the  major  airliner  of  the  1930"s 
and  also  served  the  military  so  gallantly 
for  many  years. 

The  Air  Force  is  building  the  huge 
C-5A.  capable  of  carrying  outsize  car- 
goes to  all  points  on  the  globe  at  less 
than  sonic  speeds.  The  C-5As  civilian 
counterpart  is  tiie  jumbo  jet,  747.  Com- 
mercial lines  are  ordering  both  the  sub- 
sonic 747  and  the  SST,  planning  to  use 
both  aircraft  on  their  routes  to  meet 
specific  needs.  It  will  follow  that  the  mil- 
itary, too,  will  need  a  transport  of  super- 
sonic speed  where  time  is  a  more  critical 
factor  in  movement  of  personnel  or  high 
priority  cargo.  The  SST  engine  develop- 
ment will  have  very  considerable  mili- 
tarj'  significance,  with  a  possible  almost 
immediate  application  on  fighter  air- 
craft. 

Congress  first  saw  the  military  need 
for  nuclear  power  on  its  warships,  and 
the  Polaris  submarine  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress.  I  know  that 
Coneress  is  keenly  interested  in  what 
contributions  the  SST  can  make  to  our 
defense  posture  and  what  the  presence 
of  such  an  airplane  can  do  to  help  main- 
tain tlie  peace. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  before  the 
SST  flies  in  a  commercial  operation, 
military  requirements  will  have  been  de- 
veloped and  military  orders  will  have 
been  placed  for  this  aircraft.  But.  while 
the  military  possibilities  must  be  con- 
sidered, they  are  in  no  way  involved  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  program.  The 
SST  will  be  a  financial  success  purely  in 
the  commercial  realm. 

The  breakeven  point — when  the  Gov- 
ernment will  fully  recoup  Its  invest- 
nient^is  at  the  construction  of  the 
300th  plane.  Yet.  informed  estimates  are 
that  some  1,200  will  be  sold  if  the  pro- 
gram proceeds  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  a  Cabinet  member  in 
the  late  19th  century,  on  contemplating 
the  great  technical  advances  that  had 
been  made  to  that  time,  guessed  that 
"there's  nothing  new  to  invent." 

It  would  rival  this  19th  century  as- 
sumption if  we  were  today  to  conclude 


that  we  have  nothing  more  to  develop 
In  the  way  of  bigger,  faster,  more  effi- 
cient air  transports.  I  support  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  and  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senators  who  came  in 
lat«.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  impression  that  there  will 
be  one  vote  on  the  amendment  and  then 
a  vote  on  passage  of  the  biU. 

I  certainly  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the 
bill  this  afternoon.  I  am  willing  to  stay 
here  as  long  as  necessary. 

I  %ield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Mr 
President,  what  concerns  me  are  the 
questions  of  priority  in  this  matter. 

As  I  have  said,  yesterday,  with  the 
administration's  support,  we  cut  the 
budget  by  about  $900  million  in  the  field 
of  poverty,  cutting  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  This  morn- 
ing we  almost  cut  another  $198  million; 
we  avoided  this  cut  despite  the  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  believe  any  investment 
is  more  worthwhile  in  our  country  at  the 
moment  than  to  flnd  jobs,  so  that  people 
can  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety and  can  get  off  rehef.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  problem  should  receive 
the  highest  priority,  a  higher  priority 
than  any  plane  we  can  make,  or  any  en- 
sine  we  can  build,  a  higher  priority  than 
enabling  people,  15  years  from  now.  to 
travel  acrois  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
at  800  miles  an  hour  rather  than  600 
miles  an  hour.  That  would  be  very  com- 
fortable. It  would  be  fine  for  those  of 
our  population  who  fiy  to  be  able  to  get 
to  Europe  in  3 '2  or  4  hours,  instead  of 
6  or  7  hours.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
longer  trip  will  kill  anybody.  If  they  are 
going  to  Paris  or  London  or  Rome,  it 
will  not  hurt  them  to  stay  on  the  plane 
2  or  3  hours  longer  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent. I  do  not  believe  that  having  to  spend 
6  hours  on  a  plane  rather  than  4  hours 
wUl  destroy  their  vacation  or  their  trip. 

With  all  the  problems  we  have  in  the 
United  States  at  the  moment,  we  are 
now  debating  something  which — If  it  is 
completely  successful— will  give  us  some 
gain  seven  years  from  now.  We  are  not 
talking  about  something  in  1969.  or  1971. 
or  even  1973.  We  are  talking  about 
1974.  We  are  going  to  take  some  steps. 
We  are  going  to  spend  $142  million  this 
year.  We  have  already  spent  $511  mil- 
lion. We  are  going  to  spend  another  $142 
million  this  vear,  and  continue  to  spend 
more  each  year,  so  that  we  will  have 
some  possible  gain— if  the  program  is 
completely  effective— 7  yea'-s  from  now. 
Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration,  first,  they 
say.  as  Members  of  the  Senate  have  said, 
that  it  is  possible  we  will  have  a  deficit 
of  $29  billion  this  year.  How.  then,  can 
we  afford  to  spend  S142  million  this 
year  for  this  plane,  when  it  will  not  give 
us  anv  gain  for  at  least  7  years?  How  can 
we  sav.  as  many  Senators  have  said  when 
they  "argued  against  the  poverty  pro- 
grams that  we  must  save  money  and 
cannot  afford  the  poverty  programs?  If 
we  cannot  afford  any  program,  we  can- 
not afford  the  supersonic  jet  program, 
which  will  not  give  us  any  benefit  until 
1974. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  cutting  out  the 
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ahead  tx)  maintain  Its  commanding  lead 
in  this  exciting  and  challenging  project 
of  the  future. 

The  September-October  issue  of  Aero- 
space International  contains  a  simple, 
succinct,  and  factual  explanation  of  the 
American  supersonic  airliner  now  being 
developed  by  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric. The  article  is  written  by  the  man 
who  probably  knows  more  about  the 
project  than  any  other  American  and 
the  man  best  qualified  to  put  to  rest  some 
of  the  ill-advised  attacks  on  the  super- 
sonic transport  project,  the  brilliantly 
able  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell.  Director  of 
the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  tJ.S.  SST:  Safe,  F.'^ST,  and  Productive 
(By  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell.  USAF) 
(Note. —The  U.S.  SST's  reason  for  being 
is  one  of  economics:  The  aircraft  must  be 
comfortable  enough,  safe  enough,  and  fast 
enough  to  attract  the  passenger.  It  must  be 
productive  and  profitable  enough  to  attract 
the  airline  operators,  and  lastly.  It  must 
show  a  profit  for  the  manufacturers  and  the 
taxpayers  who  are  underwriting  the  entire 
project  during  the  prototype  phase  The  Air 
Force  General  charged  with  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  running  the  SST  develop- 
ment program  answers  these  and  other  ques- 
tions about  supersonic  travel  In  this  exclu- 
sive  article   for   Aerospace   International.) 

Most  transportation  economists  would 
agree  that  air  traffic  Is  going  to  grow  at  a 
rapid  rate  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As- 
suming an  annual  growth  rate  of  ten  per- 
cent—a rate  lower  than  our  current  experi- 
ence and  one  that  most  experts  agree  Is 
reasonable— the  number  of  revenue  pas- 
senger-miles flown  in  the  Free  World  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  tenfold— from  about  140.- 
000  000,000  in  1966  to  approximately  1.400.- 
000  000,000  in  1990.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  forecast  for  1990.  or  1.000,000,000- 
000  revenue  seat-miles,  will  be  for  route  seg- 
ments that  are  more  than  700  miles  1 1,130 
kmi  long.  This  Is  the  market  in  which  the 
SSTs  can  win  up  to  1,000.000,000.000  revenue 
passenger-miles.  How  much  of  this  vast  mar- 
ket can  be  captured  by  an  SST  depends  upon 
how  efficient,  reliable,  and  economical  It  wUI 
be.  One  trillion  revenue  passenger-miles 
works  out  to  a  market  potential  of  some  $90,- 
000  000  000  to  $100,000,000,000  worth  of 
airplanes,  subsonic  and  supersonic.  This 
market  Is  for  passenger  aircraft  alone.  It 
does  not  even  Include  the  air-cargo  market, 
which  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  part- 
nership with  private  Industry,  has  for  the 
past  five  years  undertaken  extensive  research, 
technical'  development,  and  detailed  design 
lnve6tlgi\tlons  to  come  up  with  the  kind  of 
supersonic  transport  that  the  airlines  need 
and  that  pjissengers  will  want  to  fly  on.  The 
objective  Is  to  develop  a  safe,  reliable,  and 
profitable  SST  for  the  world's  air  carriers,  one 
that  Is  capable  of  servicing  the  market. 

SAFETY 


To  be  successful,  the  SST  must  meet  safety 
demands  that  are  almost  absolute.  And  It 
must  be  versatile— able  to  operate  tmder  a 
wide  variety  of  conditions.  These  factors  un- 
derlie the  US.  decision  to  Incorporate  vari- 
able-wing geometry,  which  was  tested  on  ex- 
perimental research  aircraft  as  early  as  1951, 
More  recently,  variable  geometry  was  em- 
ployed on  the  supersonic  F-lll  fighter,  now 
in  large-scale  production  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  Navy. 

For    subeoalc    flight,    the    variable-sweep 


wing  design  offers  many  advantages.  In  this 
configuration,  the  U.S.  SST  incorporates  a 
high-lift  system  that  provides  slow  approach 
speeds,  conventional  handling  qualities,  and 
good  approach  attitude  and  visibility  slmUar 
to  that  of  a  Boeing  707  or  McDonnell  Douglas 
DC-8.  Its  takeoff  and  landing  speeds,  ground- 
roll  distances,  and  general-handling  qualities 
In  ascent  and  descent  are  comparable  to  to- 
day's jets.  The  SST's  lowered  nose  will  give 
better  visibility  than  today's  jets.  The  take- 
off and  handling  attitudes,  similar  to  present 
airplanes,  will  be  simple  for  today's  Jet  trans- 
port pilot.  Four  powerful  General  Electric 
engines  contribute  to  safety  In  the  air  and 
give  an  extra  margin  of  safety  in  takeoff  and 
landing.  Shorter  takeoff  rolls  combined  with 
high  rates  of  climb  mean  that  the  SST  can  be 
at  a  significantly  high  altitude  as  It  passes 
over  areas  surrounding  airports.  Since  take- 
off and  landing  requirements  and  speeds  axe 
comparable  to  today's  jet  aircraft,  the  U.S. 
SST  can  use  existing  air  terminal  and  air- 
ways systems  with  very  little  difficulty. 

■The  supersonic  cruise  configuration,  with 
the  wings  fuUy  swept  back,  provides  high- 
speed stability  and  control,  maximum  lift/ 
drag  ratio,  and  simple  operating  procedures. 
In  supersonic  configuration  the  wing  Is  Inte- 
grated with  the  horizontal  stabilizer  into  a 
single  aerodynamic  unit,  which  makes  It  look 
much  like  a  deltawlng.  Obviously,  the  swept- 
wlng  mechanism  adds  some  weight  and  com- 
plexity, but  these  are  more  than  offset  by 
more  efficient  subsonic,  transonic,  and  super- 
sonic performance. 

To  ensure  maximum  reliability  and  easy 
maintenance,     proven     structural     concepts 
have    been   used   throughout    the   airframe. 
Titanium,  which  is  one-half  the  weight  of 
st?el     but    far    more     heat    resistant    than 
aluminum.  Is  used  in  the  airplane  structure, 
which  Is  designed  for  a  service  life  of  more 
than  50,000  hours.  All  Important  systems  are 
backed  up  by  alternate  systems  so  that  the 
SST  can   proceed   safely   and   reliably   to  its 
scheduled  destination  even  if  trouble  should 
develop  en  route.  High  dally  airplane  utili- 
zation will  be  possible  by  reducing  ground 
times    for    through,    stop,    and    turnaround 
maintenance,    fueling,    cleaning,    and    cargo 
loading  and  unloading.  These  normal  activi- 
ties should  take  no  longer  than  at  present. 
Four  main  landing  gears  permit  high  gross 
weight  takeoffs  and  Inherently  soft  landings. 
More  ImporUntly.  a  safe  emergency  landing 
can  b2  made  using  only  one  main  gear  on  one 
side  of  the  airplane.  This  added  safety  fea- 
ture Is  not  available  on  today's  aircraft.  The 
four   General   Electric  engines   utilize  tech- 
nology and  experience  gained  from  the  XB- 
70  program. 

ECONOMICS 

An  SST  design  must  give  the  airlines  a 
chance  to  make  money  with  It.  Initially,  the 
SST  will  operate  on  longhaul.  overwater  In- 
tercontinental routes.  The  design  is  aimed  at 
highest  efficiency  and  economy  on  supersonic 
nonstop  flights  of  about  4,000  miles  (6,440) 
km  I ,  but  it  can  be  operated  subsonlcally  on 
short  overland  segments  and  stlU  remain 
economically  profitable. 

Airlines  need  an  airliner  that  Is  not  only 
efficient  but  also  highly  productive.  The 
Boeing  SST  offers  three  times  the  speed  and 
two-thirds  the  number  of  seats  for  about 
twice  the  price  of  the  largest  subsonic  air- 
plane currently  In  planning.  Economic  ef- 
ficiency—attaining the  highest  speed  for  the 
least  fuel  with  the  most  passengers — when 
expressed  as  direct  operating  costs  per  seat- 
mile,  Is  well  below  those  of  current  subsonic 
jets  in  International  operation.  In  fact,  di- 
rect operating  costs  are  only  slightly  higher 
than  those  of  proposed  subsonic  transports 
which  can  carry  more  passengers  than  the 
SST. 

The  U.S.  SST's  productivity  (work  capacity 
In  available  seat-miles  per  year  for  the  In- 
ternational market)  is  almost  equal  to  that 


of  four  7078  and  30  percent  better  than  that 
of  the  large  capacity  subsonic  jets.  Since  air- 
plane productivity  Is  a  function  of  speed  and 
capacity,  a  productive  airliner  must  provide 
high  flexibility  In  seating  combinations  and 
trip  times,  so  as  to  be  u.seful  for  a  variety  of 
individual  markets.  The  large  passenger 
cabin  and  the  hlgh-Uft  variable-sweep  wing 
of  the  U.S.  SST  increase  its  adaptability  and 
productivity  in  matching  specific  airline 
markets. 

Productivity,  however,  is  only  theoretical 
unless  the  passenger  likes  the  airplane.  The 
SST's  speed  alone  will  provide  high  passen- 
ger appeal.  And  it  will  not  only  be  fast,  but 
comfortable  as  well.  Cabin  Interiors  will  be 
more  spacious  than  those  of  today's  Jetliners. 
The  wide  fuselage  permits  double  aisles  and 
wider  seats.  Passengers  will  not  realize  how 
fast  they  are  flying.  They  will  notice  no 
change,  for  example,  when  they  pass  through 
the  speed  of  sound.  Supersonic  flight  will  be 
smooth  and  quiet,  since  the  engines  are 
mounted  aft  and  beneath  the  tall  plane.  This 
fact,  plus  thermal  insulation,  will  hold  cabin 
noise  below  the  level  of  current  jet  trans- 
ports. In  short,  the  SST  is  designed  as  a  pas- 
sengers' airplane. 

The  high  productive  capacity  of  the  US. 
SST,  coupled  with  Its  ability  to  grow  In  size 
and  range,  will  permit  it  to  meet  Increasing 
traffic  demands,  including  peak  load  require- 
ments at  popular  departure  hours  Structural 
and  aerodynamic  efficiency  will  improve.  So 
will  engine  thrtist  and  fuel  economy.  Inter- 
national operators  will  take  advantage  of 
these  growth  factors  to  Increase  range  and 
payload  on  such  routes  as  Rome-New  York 
and  Tokyo-Seattle.  The  built-in  growth  po- 
tential assures  future  lower  unit  operating 
costs.  And  the  SST's  greater  seat-mile  ca- 
pacity may  well  help  reduce  both  airport 
congestion  and  the  need  for  new  facilities. 

THE    VALUE    OF    TIME 

Before  we  decided  to  build  an  airplane  that 
can  fly  1,800  miles  (2,900  km)  per  hour 
(Mach  2.7)  we  tried  to  find  out  if  this  kind 
of  speed  was  important  to  the  passenger. 
While  the  U.S.  SST  design  promises  to  pro- 
vide an  attractive  airliner  from  the  airline 
point  of  view,  the  passenger  himself  is  the 
real  judge.  What  is  the  value  of  his  time? 
Are  several  days  or  hours  Intrinsically  valu- 
able, or  important,  or  necessary?  How  much 
Is  an  hour,  or  a  day.  really  worth? 

Let  us  compare  the  cost  value  considera- 
tions for  a  round  trip  between  Washington, 
D  C  and  Los  Angeles.  By  today's  Jet  the  trip 
takes  about  ten  hours'  flight  time  and  costs 
$210,  with  meals  included.  The  train  takes 
six  days  and  costs  about  the  same  when 
meals  and  tips  are  added  on.  The  bus  also 
takes  six  days  for  the  transcontinental  trip, 
with  the  total  cost  about  $50  less.  The  six 
days'  travel  time  lost  in  either  case  has  some 
valve  A  vacationer  could  Increase  his  in- 
come by  working  when  he  otherwise  would 
be  en  route,  or  he  can  use  the  time  saved 
to  lengthen  his  real  vacation.  A  business  or 
professional  man's  time  has  Implicit  value, 
which  can  be  equated  against  his  income 
Thus,  it  Is  always  cheaper.  In  fact,  to  travel 
by  air  when  the  monetary  value  of  the 
time  saved  is  recognized.  The  growth  of  the 
international  transportation  market  attests 
to  this  hard  monet.iry  fact. 

With  the  US.  SST  any  two  points  on  the 
globe  will  be  within  12  hours  of  each  other. 
History  has  shown  that  whenever  travel  time 
Is  substantially  reduced  there  is  a  dramatic 
expansion  in  trade  and  population  mobility^ 
These  factors,  in  turn,  feed  the  growth  of 
international  air  transportation,  in  a  politi- 
cal sense,  air  travel  time  can  be  equally  sig- 
nificant. For  instance.  President  Johnsoii 
could  have  saved  nine  hours  if  he  could 
have  used  the  SST  on  his  recent  trip  to  Viet- 
nam, a  50  percent  saving  In  time.  And  every- 
one would  agree  that  his  time  is  pretty  valu- 
able. 
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Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  exploit- 
ing the  technological  explosion  to  secure 
faster,  more  efficient  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Time  and  distance  barriers  to  communi- 
cations among  nations  must  be  reduced.  As 
the  world  grows  smaller,  men  must  come 
closer  together.  The  SST  will  help,  immeas- 
urably. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mercial aviation  has  become  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Air  travel  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
17  percent  a  year.  American  built  jet  air- 
craft far  outnumber  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts in  the  skies  throughout  the 
globe. 

The  United  States  is  the  world  leader 
in  this  vital,  sophisticated  field  of  en- 
deavor— air  transportation.  It  leads  in 
both  the  manufacture  of  planes,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  as  a  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers. 

The  supersonic  transport,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, makes  sense  as  the  next  step  in  the 
growth  of  aviation  that  started  on  the 
shores  of  this  country— at  Kitty  Hawk. 
The  seeds  of  aviation  were  planted  here, 
and  through  our  enterprise  we  have  nur- 
tured it  to  its  present  state.  Much  of  this 
Nation's  prosperity  is  attributal  to  this 
industry — just  as  steel  and  automobiles 
have  been  so  important.  In  the  cities  of 
this  Nation,  where  the  finding  of  jobs  is 
so  necessary  to  solve  the  social  problems, 
the  aircraft  industry  is  a  leading  employ- 
er. A  great  number  of  SST  dollars  will  go 
into  urban  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr,  President,  the  United  States  has 
moved  from  the  origins  of  flight  to  the 
threshold  of  the  availabihty  of  supersonic 
transportation  for  its  citizens.  We  have 
moved  a  step  at  a  time,  from  biplanes  to 
monoplanes,  from  one  engine,  propeller 
driven  aircraft  to  four  and  six -engine 
transports.  We  have  moved  from  pro- 
peller planes  to  subsonic  jets.  Now  we 
move  to  the  next  step — the  supersonic  jet 
transport.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  evolution  that  has 
enriched  this  country. 

But  our  efforts  are  not  imilateral.  The 
pressure  of  competition  exists.  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  actually  ahead  of 
us  with  their  SST,  the  Concorde,  which 
was  the  greatest  attraction  at  the  big 
Paris  Air  Show  last  spring.  While  the 
Soviet  Unions  efforts  in  this  area  are 
cloaked  in  secrecy,  there  are  strong  indi- 
cations that  Russia  is  moving  steadily 
ahead.  The  Russians  claim  the  world's 
largest  air  network  in  their  widespread 
Aeroflot  operations,  covering  325,000 
miles.  The  Anglo-French  company  is 
taking  orders — from  both  U.S.  and 
foreign  carriers.  We  know  in  the  United 
States  than  we  can  build  a  superior  air- 
craft in  both  efficiency  and  economy. 
Commercial  carriers  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase the  American  supersonic  transport 
if  it  can  meet  their  timetables.  A  delay  of 
the  U.S.  version  will  enhance  the  sala- 
bility  of  the  Concorde. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  economic 
feasibility  report  concluded  that  SST  air- 
craft sales  for  a  15-year  period  starting 
in  1975  can  result  in  a  favorable  balance- 
of -payments  impact  of  $17  billion  on 
minimum  estimates  and  $32  billion  with 
maximum  estimates. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  2-year 


delay  in  the  program  could  reduce  sales 
from  1.100  by  1990  to  about  660.  At  best 
we  can  hope  for  initial  deliveries  to  take 
place  from  three  to  four  years  after  the 
Concorde  begins  carrying  passengers. 

It  makes  no  more  sense,  Mr.  President, 
for  this  country  to  rule  itself  out  of  pro- 
duction of  sophisticated  aircraft  than  it 
has  been  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
teriorate to  its  present  position  as  a  sec- 
ond-ranking merchant  marine  power — 
in  both  vessels  on  the  seas  and  our  ship- 
building capacity. 

America's  broad  continent  and  its 
wide  oceans  on  either  side  insist  that  we 
be  a  leader  in  transportation.  We  cannot 
wipe  out  the  immense  gains  we  have 
made  in  the  most  dramatic  transporta- 
tion area  of  all — the  skies  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  of  expressions  made  by 
high  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  SST  has  no  military  ap- 
plication. Lacicing  a  crj'stal  ball,  I  will 
trust  history  on  this  question. 

Every  major  aeronautical  development 
over  many  years  has  seen  beneficial  fall- 
out to  the  second  party,  be  it  military  or 
commercial.  An  excellent  example  is  the 
old  workhorse  DC-3  which  came  on  the 
scene  as  the  major  airliner  of  the  1930s 
and  also  served  the  mihtarj*  so  gallantly 
for  many  years. 

The  Air  Force  is  building  the  huge 
C-5A.  capable  of  carrying  outsize  car- 
goes to  all  points  on  the  globe  at  less 
than  sonic  speeds.  The  C-5A's  civilian 
counterpart  is  tlie  jumbo  jet.  747.  Com- 
mercial lines  are  ordering  both  the  sub- 
sonic 747  and  the  SST.  plamiing  to  use 
both  aircraft  on  their  routes  to  meet 
specific  needs.  It  will  follow  that  the  mil- 
itary, too,  will  need  a  transport  of  super- 
sonic speed  where  time  is  a  more  critical 
factor  in  movement  of  personnel  or  high 
priority  cargo.  The  SST  engine  develop- 
ment will  have  very  considerable  mili- 
tarj-  significance,  with  a  possible  almost 
immediate  appUcation  on  fighter  air- 
craft. 

Congress  first  saw  the  military  need 
for  nuclear  power  on  its  warships,  and 
the  Polaris  submarine  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress.  I  know  that 
Congress  is  keenly  interested  in  what 
contributions  the  SST  can  make  to  our 
defense  posture  and  what  the  presence 
of  such  an  airplane  can  do  to  help  main- 
tain the  peace. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  before  the 
SST  flies  in  a  commercial  operation, 
military  requirements  will  have  been  de- 
veloped and  military  orders  will  have 
been  placed  for  this  aircraft.  But.  while 
the  militarj'  possibilities  must  be  con- 
sidered, they  are  in  no  way  involved  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  program.  The 
SST  will  be  a  financial  success  purely  in 
the  commercial  realm. 

The  breakeven  point — when  the  Gov- 
ernment will  fully  recoup  its  invest- 
ment— is  at  the  construction  of  the 
300th  plane.  Yet.  informed  estimates  are 
that  some  1.200  will  be  sold  if  the  pro- 
gram proceeds  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  a  Cabinet  member  in 
the  late  19th  century,  on  contemplating 
the  great  technical  advances  that  had 
been  made  to  that  time,  guessed  that 
"there's  nothing  new  to  invent." 

It  would  rival  this  19th  centurj'  as- 
sumption if  we  were  today  to  conclude 


that  we  have  nothing  more  to  develop 
in  the  way  of  bigger,  faster,  more  effi- 
cient air  transports.  I  support  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senators  who  came  in 
late.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  impression  that  there  will 
be  one  vote  on  the  amendment  and  then 
a  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  certainly  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the 
bill  this  afternoon.  I  am  willing  to  stay 
here  as  long  as  necessary. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
President,  what  concerns  me  are  the 
questions  of  priority  in  this  matter. 

As  I  have  said,  yesterday,  with  the 
administration's  support,  we  cut  the 
budget  by  about  $900  million  in  the  field 
of  poverty,  cutting  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  This  morn- 
ing we  almost  cut  another  $198  million; 
we  avoided  this  cut  despite  the  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  believe  any  investment 
is  more  worthwhile  in  our  country  at  the 
moment  than  to  find  jobs,  so  that  people 
can  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety and  can  get  off  relief.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  problem  should  receive 
the  highest  priority,  a  higher  priority 
than  any  plane  we  can  make,  or  any  en- 
gine we  can  build,  a  higher  priority  than 
enabling  people,  15  years  from  now,  to 
travel  acro:s  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
at  800  miles  an  hour  rather  than  600 
miles  an  hour.  That  would  be  very  com- 
fortable. It  would  be  fine  for  those  of 
our  population  who  fly  to  be  able  to  get 
to  Europe  in  3 '2  or  4  hours,  instead  of 
6  or  7  hours.  But  I  do  not  belie\'e  that  the 
longer  trip  will  kill  anybody.  If  they  are 
going  to  Paris  or  London  or  Rome,  it 
will  not  hurt  them  to  stay  on  the  plane 
2  or  3  hours  longer  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent. I  do  not  believe  that  having  to  spend 
6  hours  on  a  plane  rather  than  4  hoiirs 
will  destroy  their  vacation  or  their  trip. 

With  all"  the  problems  we  have  in  the 
United  States  at  the  moment,  we  are 
now  debating  something  which — if  it  is 
completely  successful— will  give  us  some 
gain  seven  years  from  now.  We  are  not 
talking  about  something  in  1969.  or  1971. 
or  even  1973.  We  are  talking  about 
1974.  We  are  going  to  take  some  steps. 
We  are  going  to  spend  $142  million  this 
year.  We  have  already  spent  $511  mil- 
lion. We  are  going  to  spend  another  $142 
million  this  year,  and  continue  to  spend 
more  each  year,  so  that  we  will  have 
some  possible  gain — if  the  program  i.s 
completely  effective — 7  yea'-s  from  now. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration,  first,  they 
say.  as  Members  of  the  Senate  have  said, 
that  it  is  possible  we  will  have  a  deficit 
of  $29  billion  this  year.  How.  then,  can 
we  afford  to  spend  SI 42  million  this 
year  for  this  plane,  when  it  will  not  give 
us  any  gain  for  at  least  7  years?  How  can 
we  say.  as  many  Senators  have  said  when 
they  argued  against  the  poverty  pro- 
grams, that  we  must  save  money  and 
cannot  afford  the  poverty  programs?  II 
we  cannot  afford  any  program,  we  can- 
not afford  the  supersonic  jet  program, 
which  will  not  give  us  any  benefit  until 
1974, 

It  is  not  a  question  of  cutting  out  the 
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program  completely.  Nobody  has  sug- 
gested that.  It  might  be  a  worthwhile 
program.  But  at  least  let  us  defer  it,  in 
view  of  the  problems  that  this  country 
is  experiencing  internally  and  externally. 
We  are  faced  with  a  $29  billion  deficit. 
We  are  spending  approximately  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  in  Vietnam.  We  have  internal 
problems  in  our  own  country,  and  the 
problems  are  not  improving. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  those  who 
live  in  the  ghettos  and  in  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  centers  across  the  coun- 
try- is  becoming  worse,  not  better,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  number  of  those  who  advocate  the 
SST  program  say  that  it  will  make  jobs, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  should 
approve  the  program.  If  we  are  going  to 
get  jobs  for  people,  why  do  we  not  build 
housing  in  the  ghettos  or  where  there  is 
unemployment  in  the  rural  areas  of  tlie 
United  States?  Why  do  we  not  build  fac- 
tories or  hospitals  in  those  areas  and  give 
the  people  jobs  on  those  projects  and  in 
those  facilities  when  they  are  finished? 

We  should  not  build  a  supersonic  plane 
so  that  1  percent  of  our  population  can 
get  to  Paris  in  4  hours — that  is  the  basic 
question — while  so  many  of  our  people 
are  in  such  desperate  need,  not  only  the 
Negroes,  but  the  whites  of  Appalachia, 
the  Puerto  Ricans,  and  the  Mexican- 
Americans  as  well.  What  will  they  say 
when  they  read  of  this  debate — on  the 
same  day  it  has  been  advocated  to  cut 
$198  million  from  our  poverty  program. 
and  but  one  day  after  we  cut  $900  mil- 
lion from  our  poverty  program  which 
was  designed  specifically  to  find  jobs. 

We  would  be  committing  ourselves  to  a 
program  that  possibly  would  bring  bene- 
fit in  1974 — a  plane  that  could  not  fly 
over  the  United  States  and  would  only 
be  able  to  fly  over  the  oceans.  It  could  not 
fly  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast. 
It  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  who  could  afford  to 
go  to  Europe  or  to  Asia,  either  on  an  ex- 
pense account  or  on  vacation.  I  believe 
they  constitute  a  small  minority. 

I  supp>ort  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  an  amendment 
which  would  not  destroy  the  program  but 
would  just  postpone  it. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  the  matter. 
There  Is  enough  controversy  about  this 
program,  and  it  deserves  another  look. 
There  are  enough  problems  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
our  problems  in  the  Par  East.  In  Viet- 
nam, and  all  over  the  globe.  I  beUeve  this 
matter  deserves  another  look,  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  see 
whether  we  can  clear  up  some  of  the  mls- 
imderstanding  that  has  been  generated 
in  the  discussion  of  this  matter. 

I  do  not  look  at  the  SST— nor  do  I 
believe  any  member  of  the  committee 
does — as  a  special  conveyance  to  trans- 
port a  few  members  of  our  jet  set  to 
Europe,  Singapore,  or  the  Middle  East. 
I  look  at  it  as  a  vital  factor  In  a  very 
important  industry  which  must  be  kept 
modern.  It  must  be  given  the  excellence 
of  the  American  standards.  Certainly. 
this  jet  plane,  with  the  sonic  boom,  will 
probably  not  be  very  useful  for  trans- 


continental flight.  Neither  were  the  clip- 
per ships  useful  for  transcontinental 
traffic,  but  they  brought  the  world's  com- 
merce to  America. 

You  do  not  have  to  look  at  any  statis- 
tics other  than  the  retirement  of  the 
QxLeen  Mary,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
other  ocean  liners,  to  realize  that  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  world  is  moving 
by  air;  and  when  it  moves  by  air  on  the 
long-haul  routes,  it  will  move  by  the 
fastest  aircraft  available. 

On  February'  29  of  next  year,  the 
British  will  fly  the  Concorde.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  I  have  heard  this  an- 
noimced  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  consortium  that  Britain  joined 
with  Prance  in  its  production.  On  this 
day,  the  age  of  supersonic  flight  will  be 
here.  Of  course,  it  will  take  3  or  4  years 
for  the  delivery  of  the  Concorde.  That 
Is  why  most  of  our  own  transoceanic  air- 
lines have  covered  themselves  for  this 
period  by  buying  the  Concorde,  because 
they  know  they  dare  not  be  second  best. 
They  want  to  buy  American  aircraft,  be- 
cause they  know  it  will  be  the  best. 

If  we  fall  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
move  forward,  if  we  curtail,  by  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  chop  from 
the  funds  all  but  $1  million,  we  will  be 
doing,  I  believe,  a  tremendous  disservice 
to  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  men- 
tioned, I  believe  we  certainly  will  be  for- 
going the  $52  million  that  was  asked  for 
by  the  opponents  of  this  program  to  be 
put  up  by  the  airlines;  because  I  cannot 
conceive  this  Goverrmient — I  cannot  con- 
ceive the  ethical  standards  with  which 
we  try  to  deal  with  people  dealing  with 
the  Government — that  would  consider 
that  money  put  up  in  good  faith  for  a 
continuation  of  this  program,  could  be 
held  in  force  perhaps  by  a  legal  suit, 
certainly  not  by  ethical  standards,  to 
keep  the  $52  million  that  has  been  put 
in  as  their  contribution  of  good  faith 
for  the  continuation  of  this  program, 
with  the  normal  speed  of  the  develop- 
ment and  the  continuation  of  the  fund- 
ing of  this  program. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  us  slide 
back  to  2  or  3  years'  delay,  be- 
cause each  year  will  mean  a  further 
penetration  of  this  supersonic  market 
by  the  Concorde.  They  will  be  forced 
to  buy  the  Concorde,  or  perhaps  the 
Soviet  plane,  both  of  which  will  be  fly- 
ing, because  of  our  insistence  on  build- 
ing the  finest  plane,  which  wLU  be  de- 
layed several  years  after  the  Concorde 
Is  on  the  air  routes  of  the  world. 

We  will  have  the  best  plane,  because 
titanium  is  the  new  metal.  It  is  the  only 
metal  that  can  withstand  the  heat  gener- 
ated at  supersonic  speeds  beyond  mach 
2.1.  I  disagree  strongly  with  the  conten- 
tion that  there  is  any  trick  or  any 
joker — it  has  been  outlined  repeatedly 
in  the  contracts — that  because  the  con- 
tract requires  a  titanium  structure  that 
will  fly  beween  ranges  of  mach  2  2  and 
mach  3.1,  there  Is  a  joker  in  It. 

Mr.  P>resident.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  whom  I  love  dearly 
and  whose  association  I  enjoy  so  much 
in  the  Senate,  if  by  any  chance  we  should 


find  another  metal  that  would  be  more 
superior  than  titanium  it  would  be  worth 
every  dollar  to  have  this  developed  and 
placed  on  the  market  Instead  of  titaniimi. 
If  we  can  bring  about  the  development 
of  another  metal  in  the  range  of  time  of 
10  years  that  we  have  been  talking  about, 
I  think  our  mo\ing  ahead  at  this  time 
would  be  justified. 

The  first  met-al  planes  that  oame  into 
existence,  which  were  made  of  aluminum, 
somewhere  back  in  the  late  1920's  have 
been  extremely  useful  as  the  principal 
airplanes  In  aviation.  Now  we  are  moving 
to  a  new  metal  after  all  these  many  years. 
I  doubt  seriously  if  we  have  true  mach 
3.1.  If  the  plane  should  exceed  this  speed 
it  would  be  unfit  to  fly  because  none  of 
the  systems,  and  there  are  multimillion- 
dollar  systems  that  have  to  go  into  this 
complex  aircraft,  would  operate  or  be 
safe  or  workable  at  above  mach  3.1  be- 
cause at  that  point  the  temperature  on 
the  airframe  wovild  exceed  650  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  a  heat  beyond  which  the  sys- 
tems being  designed  in  this  plane  will  not 
be  able  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  fear 
of  being  booby-trapped  into  a  contract 
that  is  inescapable,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
vmderstand  that  argument.  We  will  get 
our  money  back  when  we  begin  the  300 
number  in  delivery.  We  will  have  justified 
the  recovery  of  our  investment.  If  we  go 
forward  to  500  we  reach  beyond,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Boyd  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  we  should  receive 
and  realize  $1.1  billion  in  profits  and 
Interest.  If  500  planes  are  sold  or  if  1.200 
planes  shoul'^  be  sold,  through  a  break- 
through in  the  sound  barrier  handicap, 
we  should  receive  $3.8  billion.  This  is  not 
a  subsidy.  It  Is  not  a  gamble.  American 
technology  is  capable  of  doing  it.  Nearly 
every  plane  that  has  written  great  rec- 
ords for  America  in  aviation  has  been  the 
result  of  Government  investment. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
photostatic  copy  of  a  memorandum  from 
the  War  Department  dated  February  10, 
1908.  The  contract  is  signed  by  the 
Wright  Brothers  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  it 
provides  for  the  order  of  one  heavier- 
than-alr  flying  machine.  In  accordance 
with  Signal  Corps  specification  No.  486. 
dated  December  23.  1907,  at  a  price  of 
$25,000. 

This  is  where  i*  all  began  and  the 
fertilization  of  aviation  has  been  pos."5lble 
bv  that  $25,000  for  the  first  Wright 
brothers  plane.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
aircraft  we  produce  that  does  not  go 
back  to  the  genesis  that  governmental 
research  has  been  the  most  important 
factor  in  its  success.  We  are  not  sub- 
sidizing; we  are  advancing  the  funds. 

I  believe  this  will  be  the  finest  and 
best  supersonic  transport  in  the  skies 
when  it  is  completed  and  that  it  will 
return  not  only  the  original  investment 
but  a  profit  on  that  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  not 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  and  I 
believe  that  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion would  permit  us  to  move  forward  at 
the  best  and  most  appropriate  speed. 

Mr.  RTBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
time  to  recognize  and  act  on  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  our  Nation,  rich  and 
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powerful  though  it  is.  does  not  have  in- 
exhaustible resources. 

The  recent  event  in  our  cities  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  we  have  a 
crisis  right  on  the  main  streets  of  our 
Nation.  This  crisis  poses  a  challenge  to 
the  ingenuity,  the  skills,  and  the  re- 
sources of  our  society. 

The  Senate  must  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  our  citizens.  We  must 
establish  some  priorities,  and  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmihe]. 

The  plan  to  cut  funds  earmarked  for 
development  of  the  SST  does  not  kill  the 
idea.  Adequate  funds  remain  for  a  more 
deliberate  program  which  can  proceed 
at  a  slower  pace  and  study  the  effects  of 
the  sonic  boom — a  major  ctumbling 
block  for  the  future  of  the  SST. 

It  is  not  responsible  to  say  we  as  a  Na- 
tion can  have  everything  at  once.  I  do 
not  Ijelieve  a  few  hours  faster  trip  to 
Europe  takes  precedence  over  our  own 
massive  domestic  requirements. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  facts  have  been 
developed  at  the  hearings  and  the  rec- 
ord has  been  fully  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. We  rest  on  the  matter.  Other  than 
that,  the  debate  will  close  with  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  actively 
see  that  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  hour  or  so  I  have  listened  to  argu- 
ments against  the  amendment  and  in 
favor  of  going  ahead  full  blast  with  $142 
million  for  the  SST. 

One  of  the  arguments  is  that  this 
would  help  the  balance  of  payments.  This 
argument  completely  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  benefit  to  our 
balance  of  payments  for  10  years.  The 
balance-of-paymentfi  problem  that  we 
have  is  not  10  years  from  now,  but  this 
problem  is  with  us  now. 

The  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  competent  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  deal  with  balance  of 
payments,  and  I  refer  to  the  Treasury, 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  have  made 
any  statement  on  this  matter  at  all.  The 
best  estimate  I  can  get  from  the  econo- 
mists is  that  the  matter  is  a  tossup  as  to 
whether  it  would  favorably  or  adversely 
affect  the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  second  place, 
there  has  been  no  answer  to  the  con- 
tention we  made  that  this  is  a  rush  job 
to  attempt  to  combat  competition  from 
the  Concorde.  The  Concorde  is  a  plane 
that  has  already  jumped  in  cost  from 
$10  to  $20  million,  and  it  is  going  to  cost 
more. 

There  is  no  answer  to  the  argument 
that  the  Concorde  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  because  it  cannot  fly  over  land 
at  high  speeds  and  will  not  be  in  the 
same  ball  park  with  our  supersonic  trans- 
port even  if  we  take  2  or  3  years  more. 
There  is  no  answer  to  the  argument  that 
the  Concorde  is  made  of  aluminum  and 
cannot  fly  more  than  mach  2  and  for  that 
reason  will  not  be  able  to  compete,  even 
if  we  take  3  or  4  more  years. 


There  is  no  answer  to  the  alternative 
offered  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  who  said  we  could  finance  this 
plane  as  effectively  by  private  funds  as 
well  as  by  public  funds,  and  that  indeed 
it  would  be  much  better.  This  SST  consti- 
tutes a  new  departure  that  we  should 
finance  a  commercial  and  profit  venture 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  which  is 
not  for  military  purposes,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  take  advantage  of 
flying  by  air. 

There  has  been  no  answer  on  the  con- 
tracts. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
very  expert  in  this  area,  but  he  conceded 
that  if  the  SST  flies  at  more  than  mach 
3.1,  the  taxpayer  loses  everj-thing  under 
this  contract.  The  SR-71  now  flies  at 
mach  3,  and  with  tolerances  there,  does 
go  over  mach  3.1,  with  none  of  the 
breakdown  of  equipment  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  a  real  possibility  with 
tlie  advancement  of  air  technology  this 
plane  could  fly  at  more  than  mach  3.1. 
If  it  does,  the  Federal  Government  has 
lost  all  of  our  investment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  possibiUty  we 
can  develop  another  metal  other  than 
titanium:  if  so  the  Federal  Govenmient 
loses  all  of  its  investment.  To  this  there 
has  t>een  no  answer. 

There  has  been  no  answer  to  the  ar- 
gimient  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  there  is  no  urgency  on  this 
SST.  What  is  the  hurry?  What  difference 
does  it  make  if  we  postpone  this  for  a 
few  months? 

There  has  been  no  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  this 
SST  cannot  be  placed  in  any  priority  of 
national  need.s.  There  are  many  priori- 
ties above  this. 

There  has  been  no  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  very  few  persons  will  benefit 
from  this.  No  one  has  contended  that 
more  than  3  percent  or  5  percent  of  the 
population  could  benefit  from  this  kind 
of  flight.  They  are  the  only  persons  who 
could  afford  it. 

Finally  this  year,  this  month  of  Oc- 
tot>er  1967,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  said  that  unless  the 
President  can  reduce  spending  by  $7  to 
$10  bilhon.  they  will  not  proceed  on  the 
tax  bill.  This  is  a  time  when  we  all 
should  be  conscious  of  our  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. There  has  been  no  answer  and 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  answer 
the  argument  that  we  face  a  S30  billion 
deficit,  and  yet  we  would  go  ahead  with 
a  frill  that  could  be  postponed  without 
any  significant  loss  and  we  would  be  go- 
ing ahead  with  it  on  the  basis  of  grossly 
inadequate  justification. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MusKiE  In  the  chair* .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
ni^unce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett] ,  the  Senat^or  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hell],  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore  ].  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
YotTNG]   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Marjiand  [Mr.  TydingsI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FVleright]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virglrua  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker!  .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son) is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits)  is  absent  for  religious  observance. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond! 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Brooke)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  19. 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


|No.  283  Leg.) 

YEAS— 19 

Burdick 

Hataeld 

Proxmire 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Rlblcofl 

Case 

Kennedy.  NY 

Spong 

Clark 

Lausche 

WUllamR.  Del 

OrtlDn 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Morse 

Hansen 

Nelson 
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NATSJ— «4 


Aiken 

Harris 

Met/vilf 

Allott 

Hart 

Miner 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Hlckenloop«r 

Montoya 

Bennett 

HoUlngs 

Mundt 

Bible 

Inouye 

Murphy 

BogKS 

Jackson 

Muakie 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pell 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Percy 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Dlrluen 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Ellender 

McOee 

Williams,  N  J 

Pong 

Mc  In  tyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Baker 

Gore 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Brooke 

HUl 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Russell 

Dodd 

Javlts 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Kennedy.  Masa 

.  Talmadge 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Morton 

Ty  dings 

Fulbrlght 

Moas 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rclcctcd. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  to  have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  6,  lines  11  and  12.  to  strike  out 
"S65,400,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$28,400,000." 

trNANIMOUS-CONSKNT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  which  has  been  discussed 
wiJi  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiLLLAMS],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  SiENNisJ,  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DikksenI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  all 
amendments  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  proposer 
of  the  amendment  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  manager  of  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unaiilmous  consent  that  1  hour  of 
debate  be  allowed  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  could  get  order  «md  keep  it,  I  be- 


lieve we  could  dispose  of  the  amendment 
rather  rapidly.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  said  he  had  only  a  few 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized.  For 
how  much   time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  this 
amendment  very  quickly. 

I  am  not  debating  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  this  particular  appropriation. 
It  is  just  a  question  of  how  much  we 
can   afford. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  in  order  and  we  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  suspend  the  business  of  the 
Senate  until  we  can  hear.  There  is  so 
much  talk  going  on  back  here  that  those 
of  us  who  must  handle  the  business  of 
the  Senate  cannot  hear  what  is  being 

said.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  more  successful 
than  the  Chair  The  Chair  thanks  the 
Senators  from  Mississippi. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  is  a  section  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  facilities  and  equipment  at 
the  airports. 

Under  the  budget  as  submitted  to  the 
House  the  administration  asked  for  $35.4 
million.  This  compares  with  $28  million 
appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  in 
1967.  The  House  allowed  $30  million. 

After  the  bill  came  over  to  the  Senate 
a  revised  budget  request  was  submitted 
In  which  this  estimate  was  revised  down- 
ward to  $28.4  million.  Their  request  was 
revised  downward  on  the  ground  that  the 
extra  money  was  not  needed. 

The  administration  asked  for  only 
$28.4  million. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
ln.stead  of  complying  with  the  budget 
request,  provided  $65.4  million  or  an  in- 
crease of  $37  million. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  to  exactly  that  which  the  Budget 
told  the  committee  it  would  need.  Read- 
ing from  the  House  committee  report,  it 
was  stated  that  it  Is  estimated  that  even 
with  the  lower  amount,  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  they  will  have  an  imobligated 
balance  of  $33,138  million.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fiscal  year  this  agency  had 
an  unobligated  balance  remaining  of 
$84,038,000. 

I  quote  these  figures  from  the  House 
report. 

I  see  no  need  to  appropriate  more  than 
double  the  amoimt  which  the  Budget 
thinks  this  agency  needs.  That  is  why  I 
offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  or  such  part  of  it  as  I 
may  use. 

Let  me  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  we  think  is  a  highly  im- 
portant matter.  This  concerns  Itself 
solely  with  the  question  of  safety.  These 
funds  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  pro- 
curement of  equipment.  These  items  are 
listed  at  the  top  of  page  7  of  the  re- 


port. The  increases  contemplated  by  the 
committee  would  include  airport  sur- 
veillance radar.  The  lack  of  such  equip- 
ment Is  what  may  have  cost  the  lives  of 
the  84  people  at  Asheville.  N.C,  just 
about  2  months  ago. 

This  item  also  Includs  terminal  auto- 
mation to  receive  and  process  altitude 
information  on  radar  scopes,  instrument 
landing  systems,  and  approach  lights. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  this  figure  was 
arrived  at  after  the  closest  study  and 
seeking  of  information,  not  from  the 
Budget  Bureau,  but  from  the  FAA.  They 
did  not  volunteer  anything.  We  had  to 
u,se  a  corkscrew  to  get  it  out  of  them.  I 
finally  got  General  McKee  and  put  the 
question  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  not 
suggesting  anything. 

This  is  a  purely  Federal  undertaking. 
It  involves  terminals  and  centers.  It  is  in- 
terstate commerce,  to  begin  with,  but 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  only  one 
in  the  business,  the  only  one  who  can  do 
the  job,  the  only  one  who  has  control 
over  it. 

I  am  not  talking  out  of  school,  but  one 
of  the  most  recent  air  disasters  involved 
a  .small  plane  coming  into  an  airport.  He 
was  told  to  turn  to  the  right  and  follow 
a  certain  line.  Instead,  it  turned  to  the 
left,  but  the  man  in  the  tower  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that,  although  it  was 
only  a  few  miles  away.  If  the  man  had 
had  the  ground  radar,  he  would  have 
seen  the  error  of  the  little  plane,  and 
through  communications,  could  have  told 
the  pilot  he  was  on  the  wrong  route  and 
to  change  his  course.  No  one  knew  that, 
and  the  small  plane  hit  into  the  under- 
side of  the  jet  airplane,  and  82  people 
were  killed  in  one  disaster. 

Those  are  things  that  happen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  we  need  ground  radar  here  at  Na- 
tional Airport? 

Mr.  STEIWIS.  We  have  it  here.  It  is 
needed  in  many  other  places.  I  am  not 
willing  to  wait  any  longer.  The  Senate 
can  do  what  it  wants  to.  We  can  forget 
about  the  $7  million  request  that  came 
In  late.  The  men  who  work  in  the  towers 
have  to  be  employed  and  trained  for  2 
years  before  they  are  ready  to  go  to 
work. 

So  the  Budget  Bureau  took  $7  million 
off  of  facilities,  and  added  $7  million  to 
operations.  But,  frankly,  the  committee 
ignored  both  of  those  items,  and  put  in 
30  million  new  dollars  Into  facilities  and 
equipment  and  20  million  new  dollars 
into  operations,  to  provide  more  man- 
power and  more  money  to  pay  for  some 
extra  hours. 

I  ask  Senators  to  be  careful  before 
they  vote  to  take  this  money  out,  or 
somebody,  I  am  afraid,  will  get  stung. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  there 
is  really  no  economy  in  cutting  this  pay- 
ment, because  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
fulfilling  a  commitment  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made,  under  the 
law,  to  these  airports,  to  provide  these 
safety  devices.  This  Is  the  place  to  pro- 
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vide  for  them  All  we  could  do  by  cutting  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  or  fiscal  lation  work  was  being  done  at  the  same 
,t  hark  wonlri  be  to  defer  it  for  a  vear  or  year  1968  »33. 138.000  will  remain  unobUgated.  ggld,  and  they  could  be  shifted  over  to 
more  and  r^^iS  the  additUI^^^^  Usually,  estimates  or  unobligated  baianc«  take  care  of  the  other  unit, 
more  ana  running  ine  aaonionai  iiaii..  optimistic.  Last  year,  it  was  estimated  ,.  .  .  x^  .  ^j^.  Inter- 
but  ultimately  the  Federal  Government  ^^^^  ^:23.324,ooo  would  be  unobligated  at  „„"„'^°^,^„^„^,\'^rt^^'°^p^^^^  SS^aLs  toe 
has  to  meet  its  commitment  to  provide  ^he  end  or  fiscal  year  1966.  In  the  fiscal  year  office  memorandum,  clearly  reveals  the 
the  safety  devices.  i968  budget,  it  is  sho^-n  that  the  actual  need  for  additional  money,  as  advocated 
So  if  Senators  agree  with  the  Senator  amount  unobligated  at  the  end  or  fiscal  year  by  the  committee.  This  memorandum  is 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  1966  was  $i86,456,0f  o.  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 

\fiQ.;i<;<;inni— and   other  Senators    I  am                                    It  was  not  prepared  for  a  Senator  or  com- 

fu'Shat  a  JaUonTheS  toS-.I  s^  ^-^-^  ^^     f -"  ^--^  mittee  but  was  for  intraoffice  use.  I  think 

there  is  no  economy  in  just  postponing  Facthues  and  equipment  this  issue  is  extremely  important   Ordl- 

a  commitment  we  have  to  meet  I  think     1967  appropriations  to  date $28.  000.  ooo  nanly,  as  Senators  know,  I  try  to  support 

we  oSrSo  Unot  and  pmvide  these     Jf  ^8  budget  estimate >  28,  400.  ooo  cuts  in  what  I  think  are  unnecessary  ex- 

*      ^      lA^uv^                     ,of„t„  HoiHrec     House  allowance  .- 30,000,000  penditures;  but  with  the  enormous  in- 

fhTnan  nrotect  h^n  1^^^^^^^^  Commatee  recommendation   ..    65.400.000  ^ease  in  air  traffic  that  we  are  experienc- 

that  can  protect  human  Me^  as  ^e  pro  ,  ^  amended  by  s.  Doc.  50.  (Original  esu-  i^g  i  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  retain 

to  cut  back  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  re-  The  PRESIDING  OFFlCtJt.  Is  time 

Mr    STENNIS    I  thank  the  Senator  port  shows  that  there  are  and  will  be  yielded  back? 
f rem  SouTSakota  for  Ws  kind  remarks,  available  funds  in  this  program  without  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.  the  $37  million  added  by  the  Senate  com-  '"^Ji^^^^^^^iTy^Q  qj^cer  The  Sen- 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  be-  mittee.  This  is  an  area  where  we  can  cut  The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER,  The  Sen 
lipvp  iii<;t  fls  <;trnnelv  in  <!afetv  as  does  back  on  the  recommended  appropriation,  ator  will  state  it. 

the4nator  f  rom  MissLippf  I  do^t  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  Mr.  STENNIS^  Under  the  parliamen- 

d^saSe  ,Jith  the  chSan  o^^^^  myself  1  minute.  With  the  greatest  of  tary  situation,  this  is  really  a  committee 

disagree  with  the  cnairman  on  mat  poim  '                   .     senator  from  Delaware  amendment  we  are  about  to  vote  on,  is 

at  all;   but  appropriating  more  money  aeierence  mj  tne  oenaLui  iiuui  Lnji^waic,  .,  „.  „„^^^^„ 

would  not  have  changed  the  facts,  as  far  there  h  an  explanation  about  there  be  ng  ^^^^j^^^y^^JginiNG  OFFICER    It  is  an 

ft.;  thP  iQfifi  arrident  to  which  he  has  re-  this  much  available  money.  There  is  a  The  PKtblULNU  ui-i-xctK.  ii  is  an 

as  the  I9bb  acciaeni  '•o.wnicn  ne  aas  re  Question  involved  here   of  long  amendment  to  a  committee  amendment 

ferred  or  any  other  accident  is  concerned  iime-iag  question  imoivea  iicic  "^  '""b  further  amend- 

this  year,  because  at  the  end  of  fiscal  leadtime,  to  obtain  this  equipment^  But  I  which  was  left  open  for  further  amena 

1966  there  remained  $123,324,000  of  un-  have  no  doubt  that  we  know  what  we  ment.                                            Presiding 

oblifffttpd  balances  in  this  A'^encv's  ac-  are  talking  about,  about  this  need,  and  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thann  tne  ^resiaing 

ro  nt   and  at  thf  end  of  flsc^rSe?  the  that  the  appropriation  of  these  funds  Officer.  Those  in  favor  of  the  Senators 

Sigat^ba^ancfwL$T86  456000  ^^m  make  this  equipment  start  to  move,  amendment,  of  course,  would  vote  yea, 

unoDiigatea    oaiance    was  j5ibo,»oo,uui;.  orders  have  to  be  made  and  the  long  and  those  not  in  favor  would  vote  nay; 

Had  they  wished  they  could  have  spent  J^ft^'°^^'„f ^^'^^^^ed   W^  i^  that  correct? 

more  to  buy  the  equipment  of  which  the  wau  cannot  oe  avoiaea.  \^e  are  overaue  ^^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  was  speaking.  _     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware     Mr  Senator   is   correct.   Does   the   Senator 

.hS'a^e  nf  nnds'fof  Ji^i "encv  ""^  '  PresdenTu^otSfthestaScs  from  the  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

shortage  of  funds  for  the  Agency^  committee  report.  I  read  just  one  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 

At  the  end  of  fiscal   1966  there  was  sentence  from  that  report:  mainder  of  my  time. 

$186,456,000    remaining    as    unobligated  sentence  i rum  umiicpuit.  „     wn J j:amS  of  Delaware    I  vield 

or.^    Qo^rirHina  fn  thp  Wmicp  rnmmittPP  It   ^s  estimated   that  at  the   end  or  fiscal  Mr.    WiLOJ-AMb   01    iJeiaware.   1   yieia 

and.  according  to  the  House  committee  ^^^    $86,300,000  win  remain  unobu-  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

«'P°f;nio'!;f'*""^n^w    i'p^  Q^nn  nnn^n^,n  St^^'^-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

fiscal  1968  there  will  be  $86,300,000  in  un-  "                                           .         ^      ^  hnvine  hPPn  vieldPd  back    the  Question 

obligated     balances,     even     with     the  It  goes  on  to  point  out  the  other  figures  f.^^n  fereern/to  the  TrJendme^^^^ 

amount  being  reduced  as  proposed  in  the  which  I  have  stated ;  and  I  feel  we  have  *' °"  ^f  J.^;'^^  Delaw-ar?  On  thil  ques! 

pending  amendment.  a  n^ht  to  rely  upon  the  committee  re-  g^  the'v?^  ?nd'  na^  ?ave'  ^J^enTr- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex-  ports.                                   President    will  dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

cerpt  from  this  House  committee  report,  Mr^^MINICK.  3^^^^^f  ^"^:/!"         Mr.  MONRONEY   Mr.  President 

beginning  on  page  13  and  continuing  on  ^e  Senator   from   Mississippi   yield   to  .j,j^^  pj^Egij^^^G  qfficer.  For  what 

S;^L  'brp^redln'theSSSat'tSI  "Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  ZZ'l.TeV^L'c^ll?'  '""   °"" 

^                ^  from  Colorado.  homa  address  the  Chair? 

P'.llowine  thLs  Hou<*  reoort  I  Insert  Mr.    DOMINICK,    Mr.    President,    on  Mr.  MONRO.N'EY.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 

an  ScerS  of  t^ie  Senate  report   which  July  19.  I  received  a  note  from  a  gentle-  the  holding  of  the  Chair  with  reference 

Snfl^Tiift  the  Budget  h'aSreSuSS  man  in  the  Government,  transmitting  t.  ^^  the  vot.  on   the  ^endment  0    the 

lis.  nric^inAl  rpm.psf  hv  *7  million    or  to  me  an  interoffice  mtmorandum  from  a  Senator   from    Delaware.    If   one    is   m 

U?e  aSnt  of  $28  400  000  Federal  aviation  agent  in  my  own  State,  favor  of  the  amendment,  would  his  vote 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  This  is  what  the  memorandum  says:  ^'^ ^^'XnW'^Tnma  OFFICER  The  oues 

from  the  House  and  Senate  repori;s  were  Beginning  on  or  about  July  24.  the  radar  ^Jj^^/^^^^^^°,^ 

ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  the  Record    as  communication  crew   will    become  involved  tion  is  on  agieemg  to  the  amendment  of 

follows              printed  in  the  kecord,  as  ^^^  installation  of  the  asr-5-  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  A  yea  vote 

_,.    .    ., „    „,„,  would   support   his   amendment,   and   a 

E.XCERPT  Prom  House  Repoht  This  IS  the  new  radar—  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^j  retaining 

Facilities  and  equipment                        We  will  transrer to  the  Installation  j^g  committee  amendment  unchanged. 

Appropriation,  1967 $28,000,000  ^'l^J°J  fnriTft^T^nnu^i   FeZT'.^^n  Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  thank  the  Presid- 

Eslimate,  1968 35,400.000  transfer,    during    the    annual    leave    season,  ,        „_ 

Recommended  in  the  bin 30.000,000  leaves  the  crew  2  men  short.  Operating  this  mgumcer.          ^    ,      .  ,    ^.          ,     ,         „    . 

ReducUon  below  estimate -5.400.000  thort.  we  may  not  always  have  a  man  avaU-  The    assistant   legislative   Clerk   called 

able   to  tafee   care   of   your   problems,  so   be  the  roll. 

The  $30,000,000  recommended  Is  $2,000,000  patient,  and  we  will  take  care  or  the  equip-  w^     nvT?n    nf    Wpct    Virginia     T    an- 

more  than  the  $28,000,000  appropriated  last  ment  failures  as  soon  as  we  can.  nnnnnP    that    the    Spnator    from  '  Alaska 

year  for  this  activity.  The  total  obliguions  nounce   tnat   tne   benator   irom   Aiash.a 

In  this  activity  anticipated  In  fiscal  year  1968  I  sent  the  memorandum  to  the  FAA,  [Mr  BARTLETT ],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 

totai  $86,300,000.  At  the  beginning  or  the  fis-  to  find  out  whether  in  fact  we  had  a  sit-  sippi  [Mr.  EastlandI.  the  Senator  from 

cai  year  an  unobUgated  balance  of  $84,038,000  uation  which  was  of  critical  Importance  Arizona  [Mr  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 

was  estimated  to  be  available.  The  Commit-  should  a  breakdown  in  the  radar  system  Alabama  [Mr    Hill],  the  Senator  from 

tee  opposes  the  buildup  of  unduly  large  un-  j.  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 

ODUgated  balances  and  feels  that  the  funds  .^,                >■    j,  ^x.    ^      i^,          ,_   ,...                      x c._.,.v,  T-i„i.„»„  m*,  \/r^n^x,^„^-\    »Viq 

available,  along  with  the  additional  $30,000,-  They  replied  that  although  they  were  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]   the 

000  provided,  will  enable  the  FAA  to  fund  short  of  people  and  did  need  mare  fund-  Senator   from   New   Mexico    IMr    mon- 

those  activities  for  which  obligations  are  re-  ing  for  them,  nevertheless,  the.se  people  toya],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

quired  during  the  fiscal  year.  could  be  available,  because  their  instal-  [Mr.  Pastore],  and   the  Senator   from 
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Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  1.  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings! ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  1. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke]  .the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAVITS]  is  absent  for  religious  observance. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on 
ofQclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thuhmond]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[No.  284  Leg  1 
TEAS— 2 


Proxmlre 

Williams,  Del. 
NAYS— 68 

Alkea 

Oruening 

Miller 

AUoU 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morirouey 

Bayb 

Hart 

Morse 

Bernett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hickerlooper 

Murphy 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Muskle 

Brewster 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jackaon 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  NC. 

Percy 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Scott 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Clark 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo, 

Spong 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

MagnusoT 

Symington 

Dlrfcsen 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dotnlnlck 

McCleUan 

Williams.  N,J. 

Ellender 

McGee 

Yar  bo  rough 

Pong 

Mclntvre 

Young.  N,  Dak 

Griffin 

MetckU 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Baker  Hatfield  Moss 

Bartlett  Hayden  Pastore 

Brooke  HUl  Prouty 

Carlson  Hruska  Randolph 

Dodd  Javlts  Russell 

Eastland  Kennedy.  Mass.  Smathers 

Ervln  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Fannin  McGovem  Thurmond 

Fulbright  Montoya  Tydings 

Gore  Morton  Young,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Willlams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  22.  strike  out  "$618,400,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$605,400,000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  understand  the  tabula- 
tion correctly,  I  believe  that  I  lost  the 
other  amendment. 

Seriously  though.  I  recognize  the  fu- 
tility of  pressing  this  matter  further.  I 
offered  this  amendment  merely  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  increases 
over  the  budget  on  certain  items  in  this 
bill.  On  page  4  of  the  bill,  under  title 
acquisition  and  construction  and  im- 
provements, the  committee  added  $14 '2 
million  over  the  budget. 

On  page  5,  under  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration allowances .  for  operations, 
the  committee  amount  is  $13  million 
over  the  budget.  The  budget  request  for 
that  Items  was  originally  $598  million. 

A  revised  budget  request  added  $7  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  committee,  however, 
added  $20  million  instead  of  $7  million. 
That  amount  is  $13  million  over  the 
budget.  In  other  words,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau asked  for  $7  million  extra,  and  the 
committee  in  its  generosity  added  $20 
million.  I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  that  to  the  Budget  re- 
quest. 

On  page  14  we  find  that  the  Senate 
committee  added  $8  million  for  Alaskan 
assistance  under  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1966.  This  was  not  a  budget 
request.  The  entire  item  of  $8  million 
was  added  by  the  Senate  over  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations. 

Added  altogether  we  have  $72  million 
over  and  beyond  what  was  requested  by 
the  budget. 

I  recognize  that  to  try  to  cut  the  appro- 
priations for  this  agency  is  like  killing 
the  sacred  cow.  In  light  of  the  recent 
vote  I  realize  the  futility  of  any  further 
effort,  and  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  withdrawing  this  amend- 
ment I  reiterate  that  we  in  the  Senate 
had  better  pause  and  ask  ourselves  how 
long  we  can  continue  to  increase  these 
various  appropriations  over  the  budget 
requests. 

At  the  same  time,  I  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  because 


I  fully  recognize  that  the  overall  total 
of  this  particular  bill  is  slightly  below 
the  budget  request. 

But  that  does  not  justify  the  increases 
of  $72  million  to  which  I  have  referred, 

I  shall  not  press  the  point  further  at 
this  time.  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize 
that  whether  it  be  in  my  pet  project  or 
in  the  other  fellow's  pet  project,  at  some 
point  this  Congress  must  decide  whether 
or  not  we  will  roll  back  these  expendi- 
tures: otherwise  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  a  sizable  increase  in  taxes,  and  that 
rollcall  vote  will  be  interesting. 

I  am  withdrawing  these  amendments 
because  I  see  no  evidence  that  a  Senate 
vote  on  the  other  amendments  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  would  be  any  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding  vote;  there- 
fore I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
as  we  consider  the  E>epartment  of  Trans- 
portation appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1968,  we  are  debating  the  merits  of  the 
future  of  the  supersonic  transport,  in  the 
United  States.  This  bill  includes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $142,375,000  for  the  SST. 
Throughout  recent  months,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  directed  at 
the  Government  for  its  proposed  large 
participation  in  the  SST  program  and  at 
the  huge  sums  of  money  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  planning  to 
make  available  for  the  development  of 
the  SST. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are 
current  strains  on  our  economy  which 
must  be  evaluated.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  participating  more  heavily  than 
ever  in  projects  to  improve  our  schools, 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  our  ghetto  areas, 
and  many  other  things.  Of  course,  we 
face  the  huge  defense  outlay  which  is 
greatly  increased  by  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Many,  including  myself, 
are  calling  for  reductions  in  nonessential 
Federal  spending  in  order  that  a  serious 
inflation  does  not  beset  the  economy,  and 
there  are  those  on  this  floor  today  who 
argue  that  these  funds  for  the  SST  pro- 
gram should  be  reduced  for  this  very 
reason. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  argiiment  I 
cannot  agree.  I  support  the  SST  program 
for  what  I  believe  to  be  very  valid 
reasons. 

Air  transportation  today  is  a  major 
economic  asset  to  this  country  both  in 
manufacturing  commercial  transports 
and  in  operating  them  on  the  airlines. 
Air  transportation  is  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  our  economy  today  and 
promises  to  multiply  tenfold  in  the  next 
25  years.  Supersonic  air  transportation 
for  passenger  carrying  is  clearly  going  to 
be  a  part  of  that  future  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  builds  an  SST.  The 
SST  is  going  to  capture  between  25  and 
50  percent  of  a  $1  billion  market  for  air- 
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craft  sales.  What  this  would  mean  to 
American  industry  and  labor  is  obvious. 
Mr.  President,  the  question  today  is 
whether  the  U.S.  Government  should 
proceed  with  its  support  of  the  SST  de- 
velopment as  planned,  or  whether  it 
should  defer  its  responsibility  in  this 
area  until  such  time  as  these  funds  would 
be  more  readily  available.  To  delay  our 
proposed  spending  on  the  SST  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  a  mistake.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  proceed  as  planned 
so  that  the  SST  can  be  In  full  operation 
at  least  by  1975.  While  there  are  certain 
technical  problems,  including  the  most 
serious  sonic  boom,  which  must  be  solved, 
I  strongly  feel  that  the  technical  capa- 
bility of  our  engineers  will  prove  to  be 
equal  to  the  task  by  the  time  tills  plane 
is  flying. 

I  have  already  briefly  touched  on  the 
impact  which  the  SST  program  will  have 
on  our  economy.  A  successful  SST  pro- 
gram will  pump  from  S20  to  $48  billion 
into  our  economy  over  a  15-year  period. 
Virtually  every  State  in  the  Union  would 
share  in  the  benefits  since  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  SST  productive  pro- 
gram would  be  subcontracted  out.  Sonie 
60,000  jobs  would  be  created  in  the  aero- 
space industry  and  at  least  that  many 
in  the  airline  and  associated  industries. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  selling 
points.  The  balance  of  payments  con- 
sidered is  a  major  one.  The  projected 
market  for  the  SST  is  500  to  1,200  air- 
craft by  1990.  Half  of  these  sales  will  be 
to  foreign-flag  airlines,  resulting  in  a 
gold  inflow  of  $10  to  $24  billion  over  a 
15-year  period.  Availability  of  a  U.S. 
manufactured  SST  will  also  limit  sales 
of  the  British-French  Concorde  to  the 
U.S.  airlines  and  prevent  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold  from  leaving  this  country. 
It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
Government  will  receive  a  royalty  on  the 
sale  of  each  SST  and  thus  recover  its 
investment.  To  date.  113  delivery  posi- 
tions have  been  reserved  through  the 
Government  and  16  throush  Boeing.  Air- 
lines have  contributed  $11.3  million  for 
113  positions  in  the  SST  allocations.  An 
additional  SI  13  miUion  will  be  contrib- 
uted by  October  31,  1967.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  airlines  have  agreed  to  contrib- 
ute as  risk  money  $1  million  per  position 
or  a  total  of  $52  million. 

Mr.  President,  these  arguments  are 
put  forth  very  briefly  in  the  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  share  my  concern  over 
the  success  of  the  SST  program  and  will 
choose  to  retain  the  $142,375,000  appro- 
priation In  this  bill.  The  development  of 
a  successful  SST  program  by  the  United 
States  will  undoubtedly  be  of  tremen- 
dous significance  in  the  world  of  trans- 
portation in  future  years.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  face  up  to  this  task  and 
choose  to  support  this  program  now 
when  it  should  be  supported.  To  delay 
would  be  to  flounder  and  would,  I  fear, 
be  defeating. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Wisconsin  re- 
garding the  SST  program. 

Why  are  we  building  an  SST?  The 
answer  Is  simple,  we  have  found  in  the 
United  States  that  building  and  operat- 
ing commercial  aircraft  is  a  very  lucra- 


tive and  a  most  rewarding  business.  We 
are  No.  1  in  commercial  aviation  and  we 
intend  to  try  harder  now  and  stay  No.  1. 
But  is  it  that  Important?  Let  us  look  at 
a  few  facts. 

Air  transportation  is  our  seventh 
largest  industry  and  growing  faster 
than  any  other  major  segment  of  our 
economy.  For  the  past  20  years  air  travel 
has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  about 
17  percent  annually,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  rate  of  the  second  most  vital 
sector  of  our  economy — electric  utilities. 
Last  year,  even  with  a  43-day  airline 
strike,  air  travel  was  up  16  percent  and 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  topped 
100  million  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
In  fact,  the  airlines  have  become  the 
primary  means  of  commercial  travel 
witliin  the  United  States,  carrying  more 
passengers  than  trains  and  buses  com- 
bined. Last  year  the  airlines  accounted 
for  about  62  percent  of  common  carrier 
passenger  traffic  between  U.S.  cities. 
This  is  almost  double  the  share  of  the 
market  the  airlines  had  only  10  years 
ago. 

Today,  86  percent  of  all  people  who 
travel  overseas  fly  as  compared  with  68 
percent  a  decade  ago.  The  number  of 
international  passangers  carried  by  US. 
airlines  has  growTi  from  1,700,000  in 
1956  to  5  million  in  1966.  The  competi- 
tive success  of  air  travel  Is  the  reason 
the  Queen  Mary  and  otlier  big  cruise 
ships  are  retiring  from  the  scene.  The 
Queen  Mary  offers  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  the  productivity  of 
large  ocean  liners  and  intercontinental 
aircraft.  The  SST  will  carry  more  passen- 
gers to  and  from  Europe  in  1  year  than 
six  Queen  Marys,  and  while  the  SST  Is 
expensive,  it  certainly  is  not  going  to 
cost  as  much  as  six  Queen  Marys. 

Air  cargo  is  also  beginning  to  stir  and 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Over  the  past 
3  years  the  number  of  cargo  ton  miles 
flown  by  the  airlines  has  doubled.  Not 
that  we  envision  the  SST  as  a  cargo 
plane — certainly  it  will  not  be  in  the  first 
generation — but  the  SST  will  carrj-  some 
cargo  and  in  the  future  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  urgently  needed 
and  high -value  cargo  may  well  move  on 
SST's. 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  anyone  who  predicted 
that  we  would  be  flying  freight  by  jeV 
transports  would  have  been  called  a 
stan-y-i^yed  dreamer. 

The  t-emendous  growth  In  air  travel 
and  air  corgo  is  creating  new  jobs  in  the 
airline  Industry  a^d  all  uf  the  associated 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Last  year,  33,000 
new  jobs  were  created  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry alone.  Over  the  past  10  years  the 
number  of  airline  jobs  has  jumped  almost 
80  percent— from  131,000  in  1956  to 
244,000  in  1966.  The  airline  payroll  has 
increased  from  $706  million  to  $2,1  bil- 
lion in  this  same  time — an  increase  of 
175  percent. 

Most  transportation  economists  agree 
that  air  travel  is  going  to  continue  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Assuming  an  armual  growth  rate 
of  10  percent — which  is  less  than  our 
current  experience,  and  a  rate  that  most 
transportation  economists  will  agree  is 
reasonable  and  perhaps  even  conserva- 


tive—we find  that  the  number  of  revenue 
passenger-miles  flown  in  the  free  world 
will  multiply  tenfold  from  about  140  bil- 
lion in  1966  to  approximately  1.4  trilhon 
in  1990.  About  1  trillion  of  the  total 
revenue  passenger-miles  forecast  for  1990 
will  be  for  route  segments  that  are  over 
700  miles  long,  and  this  is  the  market  in 
which  the  SST  will  compete.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States — ever>-  man.  woman,  and 
child — making  a  round  trip  flight  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  back.  Or 
another  example,  the  entire  population 
of  England  making  three  round  trips 
from  London  to  New  York  and  back.  Or 
finally,  a  third  example,  1  trillion  pas- 
senger-miles a  year  means  the  entire 
population  of  Japan  making  a  round  trip 
from  Tokyo  to  San  Francisco  and  back. 
I  give  you  these  simply  as  examples  of 
what  kind  of  air  travel  we  are  talking 
about. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  airplanes 
with  great  productivity  to  satisfy  this 
need.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  somebody  will 
have  to  build  about  $90  to  $100  billion 
worth  of  airplanes  to  fill  this  netd 
whether  they  be  subsonic  or  supersonic — 
Concorde  or  SST — and  this  Is  just  for  the 
passengers.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
project  what  the  figure  would  be  for  air 
cargo,  but  it  certainly  will  swell  the 
total. 

Now  a  $100  billion  market  is  not  just 
a  frill  or  a  luxury.  Obviously  a  mtinu- 
facturing  task  of  this  size  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  our  economy. 

This  is  a  business  proposition.  We  are 
in  competition  with  the  British  and  the 
French.  The  Anglo-French  Concorde  will 
be  on  the  scene  3  years  ahead  of  the 
American  SST.  We  have  already  lost 
valuable  ground.  We  must  not  allow 
this  lead  to  grow.  We  must  maintain  our 
No.  1  position  in  the  field  of  commercial 
aviation. 

The  gold  flow  situation  demands  it. 
This  is  not  something  like  the  poverty 
program  that  can  be  put  off  until  next 
year.  We  must  act  now. 

KIGHWAT  BATTTT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr,  President,  in  1894, 
the  first  gasoline  automobile  in  the  world, 
the  Panhard,  was  invented  In  1966  this 
Nation's  annual  highway  death  toll  ex- 
ceeded 50.000,  Our  automotive  progress 
has  been  costly  So  it  was  with  a  real 
sense  of  urgency  that  the  Congress 
passed  both  the  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  in  1966,  These 
laws  committed,  for  the  first  time,  all 
levels  of  government — Federal,  State, 
and  local — to  the  task  of  reducing  the 
senseless  carnage  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. As  a  result,  we  now  have  national 
uniform  standards  designed  to  insure 
both  the  operational  safety  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  maximum  safety  precautions 
on  the  highway. 

In  1968,  new  cars  will  include,  as  stand- 
ard equipment,  a  variety  of  safety  fea- 
tures Including  seat  belts,  better  braking 
systems,  outside  mirrors,  padded  inte- 
riors, energj'-absorbing  steering  columns, 
shoulder  belts  and  other  more  compli- 
cated items. 

The  highway  standards  cover  periodic 
vehicle    inspections,     driver    licensing, 
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driver  education  programs,  emergency 
medical  care,  compilation  of  driver  and 
accident  records,  protective  gear  for  mo- 
torcyclists, and  driver  examinations  for 
alcohol  content. 

The  first  13  highway  safety  standards 
issued  marked  an  important  beginning. 
They  sounded  the  notice  that  the  Nation, 
working  with  State  and  local  communi- 
ties, finally  Is  going  to  do  something 
about  the  mounting  deaths  and  injuries 
on  our  highways. 

This  we  have  needed  for  many  years. 
Many  fine  civic-minded  and  dedicated 
organizations  have  done  yeoman  work  in 
this  field,  but  never  before  in  history 
has  such  a  comprehensive  and  carefully 
planned  attack  been  mounted  m  the 
realm  of  safety. 

When  the  National  Highway  Safety 
/^ct— which  gave  birth  to  these  stand- 
ards—was passed  in  1966.  we  in  the  Con- 
gress voted  funds  to  get  the  work  under- 
way. Now  we  have  reached  a  critical  time 
in  getting  these  programs  started  in  the 
States.  I.  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  say 
that  saving  lives  is  too  costly  to  attempt. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  increased  State-Federal  co- 
operation in  the  highway  safety  effort. 
The  recently  issued  standards  provide 
the  perfect  opportunity  for  that  cooper- 
ation to  flourish. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  restored  $20  million  of  the 
funds  for  State  and  community  programs 
cut  by  the  House.  The  $40  million  appro- 
priated is  still  less  than  half  the  funds 
requested  for  these  vital  programs,  but 
they  will  assist  the  States  in  beginning 
such  Important  safety  programs  as  driver 
education  and  vehicle  inspection,  two 
programs  I  have  long  fought  for. 

HIGH-SPEED   GROUND  TBANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  part  of  the 
important  work  going  on  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Office  of  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  is  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  raU  passenger 
service  may  shortly  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  if  efforts  are  not  made  to  revive 

it. 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  new  types 
of  passenger  trains  which  will  soon  be 
put  into  service  in  the  eastern  United 
States  as  part  of  this  program.  Yet.  I 
fear  that  we  do  not  all  appreciate  the 
fact  that  these  trains  represent  impor- 
tant experiments  with  new  equipment 
and  service. 

The  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  will  demonstrate  and  test 
technological  innovations  in  these  trains. 
New  services  will  also  be  tested  on  pas- 
sengers—food service,  baggage  handling, 
and  the  public  relations  of  railroad  per- 
sonnel  will  be  improved,   for  example. 

Through  these  demonstrations,  there- 
fore, the  program  will  derive  informa- 
tion of  value  in  future  railroad  research 
and  development  work,  and  information 
on  the  comfort  and  service  requirements 
which  passengers  will  want  if  they  are 
to  return  to  the  rails  for  intercity  travel. 

These  demonstrations  do  not  repre- 
sent an  attempt  or  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  go  into  the  railroad  business. 

The  projects  will  be  operated  for  the 
high-speed  groimd  transportation  pro- 
gram by  privately  owned  railroads   in 


areas  where  testing  of  equipment  and 
service  promises  to  produce  the  most 
and  the  best  data.  These  experiments 
will  be  conducted  for  specific  periods  of 
time,  after  which  the  railroads  in- 
volved— and  others  not  involved  initial- 
ly— may  choose  to  continue  the  improved 
service  on  their  own. 

The  results  of  this  work  will  have  im- 
plications of  national  import.  The  rail- 
road industry  and  railroad  equipment 
manufacturers  are  taking  an  interest 
in  the  potential  renaissance  of  rail  pas- 
senger travel  which  may  be  stimulated. 
They  have  not  had  funds  to  devote  to  the 
extensive  research  and  development  and 
demonstrations  which  will  be  required 
to  initiate  such  a  revival.  Those  of  us  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  others  in 
government  on  all  levels  who  must  make 
decisions  regarding  the  investment  of 
public  funds  in  transportation  facilities 
will  benefit  from  information  on  the 
potential  role  of  railroads  in  meeting  the 
Nation's  future  requirements  for  addi- 
tional intercity  passenger  transporta- 
tion, especially  in  densely  populated 
regions. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  these  facts 
about  the  demonstrations  aspect  of  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transpctation  had  been  adequately 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  voted  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram's fiscal  1968  budget  request  so 
drastically. 

Only  $5,650,000  of  the  $9,611,000  was 
allowed  for  demonstration  projects.  One 
of  the  three  proposed  projects — the 
Washington  to  Jacksonville  auto-train— 
was  completely  eliminated.  A  second— 
the  Boston  to  New  York  Turbo'Train 
service — was  cut.  Funds  for  the  third — 
Washington  to  New  York  service— were 
not  involved  in  the  current  budget  re- 
quest. 

I  urge  restoration  of  all  of  the  funds 
which  the  House  disallowed  for  these 
projects. 

Mr.   STENNIS.   Mr.  President,  I   ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee is  happy  to  submit  the  bill,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  all  time 
will  be  yielded  back,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Any  time  we  have  re- 
maining is  yielded  back,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  the  Sena- 
tor fro.n  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  [Mr,  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr,  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadceI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mars'land  [Mr.  Tydings],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alasaka  (Mr, 
Bartlett  1 .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD  1 ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hell],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tydings  1.  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young). 
would  each  vote  "yea.'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr, 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
its]   is  absent  for  religious  observance. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr, 
Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


(No.  285  Leg] 

YEAS— 71 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Allott 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morse 

Baker 

Hart 

Mundi 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Hoggs 

Hollings 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va, 

Jordan.  N.C, 

Rlbicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  NY, 

Smathers 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Church 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Spong 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J, 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

WUllamR,  Del. 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Grifittn 

MlUer 

NATS— 1 
Proxmlre 
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NOT  VOTING— 28 


Bartlett 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Hatfield 


Hayden  Pastore 

HUl  Prouty 

Hruska  Randolph 

JavltB  Russell 
Kennedy,  Mass,  Talmadge 

McCarthy  Thurmond 

McGovern  Tydings 

Montoya  Young,  Ohio 
Morton 
Moss 


So  the  bUl  (H.R.  11456)    was  passed, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bUl  (HJl.  11456)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11456)  to  correct  any 
technical  or  clerical  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Muskie  in  the 
chair >  appointed  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Cotton. 
and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  3€ii&te. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  for  its  cooperation  in 
expediting  the  final  passage  of  the 
Transportation  appropriation  bill;  in 
particular  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  excellent  management  of  this  meas- 
ure by  the  junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. When  this  combination  is  re- 
sponsible, there  are  few  wasted  moments. 

To  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  .  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams], 
the  Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr,  Symington], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott]  ,  the  leadership  expresses  its  deep 
appreciation  for  the  expeditious  manner 
in  which  they  each  expressed  their 
strongly  held  views  without  delaying  the 
disposition  of  the  matter. 

With  the  passage  today  of  the  poverty 
bill  and  the  appropriation  bill  on  Trans- 
portation, the  Senate  has  truly  been  pro- 
ductive. I  hope  that  the  momentum 
gained  today  can  be  continued  tomor- 
row, throughout  next  week  and  for  the 
remaining  days  of  this  session. 


FREE  WORLD  ASSISTANCE  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  presented  in 
the  Senate  today  a  proposed  resolution 
stating  that  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
should  be  doing  more  to  help  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  in  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 


While  I  am  sure  everybody  would  al- 
ways like  to  have  more  help  from  some- 
body else  no  matter  what  they  are  trying 
to  do.  I  would  not  like  for  the  impression 
to  be  left  here  today  that  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  are  virtually 
alone  or  unsupported  in  the  current 
effort. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  a  total 
of  39  free  nations  of  the  world — that  is, 
39 — are  providing  assistance  in  the  Viet- 
nam effort;  and  the  United  Nations  is 
adding  additional  help  on  its  own  part. 
Just  so  we  can  keep  things  in  perspective 
here  today  and  in  discussions  and  news 
reports  about  the  proposed  resolution, 
here  is  a  list  of  the  nations  providing 
military,  technical,  or  financial  support 
of  some  kind : 

Australia.  China,  Japan.  Korea.  Laos, 
Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  the  Phihppines. 
Thailand.  Greece.  Iran.  Turkey.  Austria. 
Belgium.  Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  Spain,  United 
Kingdom.  Argentina.  Brazil,  Costa  Rica. 
Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Liberia.  Tunisia.  Canada,  France.  Ire- 
land. Israel,  Norway,  Pakistan  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Nations. 

As  General  Westmoreland  said  when 
he  addressed  Congress : 

We  must  remember  that  Korea,  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  ThaUand  and  the  Philippines 
all  have  mlUiary  forces  working  and  fighting 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Americans-  — 
that  more  than  30  other  nations  are  helping 
provide  non-combat  support — and  that  the 
whole  of  free  Asia  opposes  Communist  ex- 
pansionism. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  nearly 
60.000  combat  troops  from  Asian  nations 
are  now  in  Vietnam  fighting  the  Com- 
munists, and  more  troops  are  pledged 
for  the  future — pledged  from  nations  far. 
far  smaller  and  less  prosperous  than  the 
United  States;  nations  which  normally 
count  their  armed  forces  in  hundreds 
rather  than  the  thousands  we  are  used 
to  talking  about  in  our  countrj'. 

Australia  has  sent  almost  6,000  troops; 
Korea  nearly  50,000;  New  Zealand  375; 
the  Philippines  2,000;  and  Thailand 
nearly  2,500.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  are  the  nations  immediately 
threatened  by  Asian  commimism.  They 
recognize  the  threat.  They  are  helping, 
withhi  the  limits  of  their  capabilities,  to 
meet  and  defeat  the  threat. 

In  addition,  other  nations  around  the 
world  are  sending  doctors,  nurses,  teach- 
ers, agricultural  advisers,  engineers,  and 
other  technical  personnel.  Some  25  medi- 
cal and  surgical  teams  from  a  dozen  na- 
tions are  providing  care  in  provincial 
hospitals. 

Other  nations  which  have  not  been 
able  to  send  personnel  have  helped  in 
Vietnam  by  sending  substantial  material 
help.  Including  medical  supplies,  text- 
books, construction  materials,  construc- 
tion equipment,  refugee-relief  supplies, 
and  foodstuffs.  They  also  have  provided 
generous  scholarsliip  aid  to  Vietnamese 
students  and  training  for  Vietnamese 
civil  policemen. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  world  in  our 
recognition  of  the  need  to  control  Com- 
mimist  expansion.  We  are  not  alone  in 
our  desire  to  preserve  world  order.  We 
are  not  by  ourselves  in  the  belief  that 


stopping  the  Reds  today  will  save  lives 
in  the  future. 

Although  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
administration's  policy  of  'gradualism" 
which  I  think  prolongs  the  war  urmeces- 
sarily.  I  would  never  seek  to  convince 
Americans  that  we  are  unaided  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  the  free  worlds  leader.  As 
such,  special  demands  are  on  our  shoul- 
ders. But  we  have  many  friends  in  this 
world,  and  they  are  doing  what  they  can 
in  following  our  leadership  toward  a 
more  stable,  peaceful  world, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  detailed  listing  of  the 
free  world  assistance  to  Vietnam, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Free  World  Assistance  to  Vietnam 
AS  OF  October  1.  1967 

Thirty-one  nations  besides  the  United 
States  are  assisting  Vietnam  under  the  Free 
World  Assistance  Program  Six  other  coun- 
tries not  considered  part  of  the  FWA  pro- 
gram and  the  tJnlted  Nations  also  assist,  and 
promises  of  help  have  come  from  three  other 
nations  Five  Asian  countries  now  have  al- 
most 60.000  troops  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam. 
A  detailed  listing  by  geographic  area  follows: 

FAR    EAST 

Australia 

Australia  is  providing  a  wide  and  substan- 
tial range  of  aid  to  Vietnam  under  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  and  by  direct  bilateral  assistance. 
Economic  aid  since  1964  Is  valued  at  more 
than  JIO  million. 

Mihtary  aid  consists  of: 

1.  Approximately  5,750  combat  troops  In- 
cluding a  brigade  and  support,  and  a  squad- 
ron of  8  Canberra  bombers.  In  addition,  they 
provide  naval  assistance  and  a  guided  missile 
destroyer. 

2  100  combat  advisors  (primarily  special- 
ists In  Jungle  warfare), 

3,  A  73-man  air  force  unit  at  Vung  Tau 
with  six  Australian  caribou  planes  which  fly 
dally  logistical  transport  missions  In  support 
of  Vietnamese  military  forces 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  in- 
cludes: 

1,  Three  surgical  teams,  totaJUng  37  per- 
sonnel, in  3  provincial  hospitals.  These  teams. 
In  addition  to  performing  major  operations, 
have  established  a  blood  bank  and  are  giving 
lessons  In  nursing, 

2  A  group  of  civil  engineers  working  on 
water  supply  and  road  construction  projects, 

3,  Three  experts  In  dairy  and  crop  prac- 
tices and  radio  techniques, 

4,  Training  of  130  Vietnamese  In  Australia, 

5,  In  goods  and  materials:  1,250.000  text- 
books In  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools;  3,300 
tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Vietnamese 
military  dependents'  housing;  6  large  com- 
munity windmills:  15,750  sets  of  hand  tools; 
400  radio  sets  and  2,400  loud-speakers; 
16,000  blankets  and  14,000  cases  of  condensed 
milk, 

6,  A  55  kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at 
Ban  Me  Thuot, 

The  Australian  Government  decided  on 
February  1  to  Increase  its  non-military  aid 
to  Viet-Nam  during  FY  1967  to  »2  million. 
This  will  permit  substantial  enlargement  of 
current  medical  and  civic  action  programs 
and  the  undertaking  of  new  projects  such 
as  providing  equipment  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment centers. 

Republic   of   China 

The  Republic  of  China  has  provided: 

1.  An   80-man   agricultural   team. 

2.  An  18-man  military  psychological  war- 
fare team, 

3.  A  34-man  electrical  power  mission  under 
the  leadership  of  Talpower. 
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4.  A  I6-maii  siirglcal  team. 

China  has  also  provided  training  for  more 
than  200  Vietnamese  In  Taiwan,  In  the  way 
of  goods  and  materials,  they  have  provided 
28  alimilnum  prefabricated  warehousee,  agri- 
cultural tools,  seeds  and  fertilizers.  500.000 
copies  of  mathematics  textbooks  and  an  elec- 
trical power  substation. 
Japan 

Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million  worth 
of  economic  assistance  to  Vlet-Nam,  chiefly 
through  reparations.  Japan  has  sent  two 
medical  teams,  considerable  amounts  of 
medical  goods  (4.544  cases),  20.000  Uanslstor 
radios  and  25  ambulances.  It  has  provided 
teciinlcal  personnel  and  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  jxiwer  dam  across  the 
Da  Nhim  River  and  electrical  transmission 
line.  A  new  medical  aid  agreement  (»1.1  mil- 
lion) was  signed  In  une  1967. 
Korea 

Korea  has  sent  approximately  48,800  troops 
Including: 

1.  2  combat  divisions  and  1  combat  brigade. 

2.  A  130-man  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hos- 
pital (MASH). 

3.  10  military  Instructors  In  Korean  karate 
for  training  Vietnamese  military  In  hand-to- 
hand  combat. 

4.  A  2.200-man  Task  Force  Unit  composed 
of  the  following  elements;  1  Army  engineer 
battalion.  1  Headquarters  group.  1  Army 
Transportation  company,  1  Marine  Corps  En- 
gineer company.  1  Infantry  battalion.  1  LST 
and  2  LSMs.  1  Composite  Support  unit  (com- 
mumcatlons,  medical  supplies,  etc.). 

Korean  military  medical  personnel  are  pro- 
viding .ome  medical  care  to  the  local  popula- 
tion In  areas  where  ROK  troops  are  stationed. 
In  addition,  7  civilian  medical  teams  totaling 
118  doctors,  nurses  and  support  personnel  are 
working  in  provincial  health  programs. 

LAOS 

One  mUUon  Jttp  (»4.167)  for  flood  relief  In 
1965  and  a  small  cash  donation  for  refugees 
In  1966. 

Malaysia 

Since  1963.  Malaysia  has  trained  over  2,000 
Vietnamese  military  and  police  officers. 
Groups  of  30-60  are  regularly  sent  for  about 
a  month's  training  In  counterinsurgency  with 
Malaysian  Police  Special  Constabulary.  Ma- 
laysia has  previously  provided  substantial 
amounts  of  counterinsurgency  materials,  pri- 
marily military  and  police  transport  such  as 
Brmored  vehicles.  Medicines  and  relief  sup- 
plies have  also  been  donated. 
New  Zealand 

New  Zealand  has  sent  an  artillery  battery 
and  an  Infantry  companay  (approximately 
350  men)  and  provided  a  25-man  army  en- 
gineer detachment. 

In  non-military  aid.  New  Zealand  has  sent 
a  16-man  surgical  team,  and  a  professor  in 
English  language  for  the  University  of  Sai- 
gon. A  second  16-man  medical  team  will  be 
aent  to  Blnh  Dlnh  province.  They  are  pres- 
ently training  83  Vietnamese  in  New 
Zealand  and  have  provided  7,500£  ($21,000) 
lor  equipment  for  a  technical  high  school. 
They  are  aLw  assisting  by  providing  ap- 
proximately $600,000  for  a  science  buUdlng 
at  the  University  of  Saigon. 
Philippines 

The  Philippine  Government  has  sent  a 
2.000-maa  military  engineering  unit  with 
aecurlty  support  personnel,  a  station  hos- 
pital, and  rural  health  and  civic  action 
teams. 

In    non-military    aid,     approximately    60 

Philippine  civic  action  personnel  including 

military    and    civilian    medical    teams    have 

been  working  In  Vlet-Nam  for  several  years. 

Thailand 

Thailand  has  sent  a  total  of  approximately 
2.200,  men  including  a  recently  arrived  com- 
bat brlgada  A   150-man  Thai  naval   group 


manning  an  LST  and  PGM  patrol  craft  ar- 
rived In  Viet-Nam  In  December  1968.  A  35- 
man  air  force  contingent  has  been  flying 
operational  transport  missions  for  the  Viet- 
namese forces.  The  Thais  have  also  been 
providing  Jet  Irainlng  for  Vietnamese  pilots 
In  Thailand. 

In  non  military  aid,  the  Thais  have  pro- 
vided rice  for  refugees  and  cement  and  zinc 
roofing  materials.  At  the  Manila  Conference, 
the  Thais  offered  the  Vietnamese  a  $20  mil- 
lion rice  credit.  The  Thais  have  also  an- 
nounced they  will  send  a  medical  unit  to 
Vlet-Nam. 

MmOLE    EAST 

Greece 
Greece  has  contributed  $15,000  worth  of 
medical  supplies. 

Iran 
Iran  has  contributed  1.000  tons  of  petro- 
leum  products   to   Viet-Nam   and   has    dis- 
patched  a   20-man  medical   team   to  Viet- 
Nam. 

Turkey 
Turkey  has  provided  medicines  and  also 
offered  to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
cement. 

EtTKOPB 

Austria 
Austria  has  offered  to  supply  medical  sup- 
plies, blankets,  tents  through  the  Austrian 
Red  Cross. 

Belgium 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance  and  has  given  scholarships  for  15 
Vietnamese  to  study  in  Belgium. 
Denmark 
Denmark  has  provided  medical  supplies 
and  has  offered  to  train  12  Vietnamese  nurses 
In  Denmark. 

Germany 

Personnel  in  Viet-Nam:  A  3.000-ton  hos- 
pital ship,  the  "Helgoland."  with  8  doctors, 
30  other  medical  personnel  and  145  beds.  Is  on 
duty  in  Vlet-Nam.  Seven  Germans,  a  director 
and  six  instructors,  are  teaching  at  the  new 
Vietnamese-German  Technical  High  School 
at  Thu  Due  near  Saigon.  At  Hue  University 
there  are  five  Germans:  three  physicians  In 
the  Medical  School,  a  professor  of  music,  a 
professor  of  German  language,  and  one  ex- 
pert In  forestry  is  working  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Affairs,  Saigon. 

Vietnamese  in  Germany:  Forty  Vietnamese 
are  studying  in  Germany  and  the  Germans 
have  agreed  to  accept  30  more  primarily  for 
training  as  future  Instructors  In  the  technical 
high  school.  A  considerable  number  have 
previously  been  trained. 

Good*  and  Materials:  The  Germans  have 
provided  the  following  credits: 

(1)  DM  15  million  ($3.75  mlUlon)  for  Im- 
port of  German  products  such  as  machine 
tools,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  piastre  funds  gen- 
erated go  to  the  National  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit  to  aid  farmers,  particularly  with 
loans; 

(2)  A  credit  of  DM  50  million  ($12.5  mil- 
lion) for  development  of  the  major  indtostrlal 
complex    at   An    Hoan-Nong    Son; 

(3)  A  credit  for  DM  20  million  ($5  million) 
for  construction  of  an  abattoir  at  Salgon- 
Cholon,  and  three  coastal  vessels: 

(4)  A  credit  of  DM  500,000  ($125,000)  for 
equipment  at  the  Vietnamese-German  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Thu  Due. 

In  April  1966,  the  Germans  announced  a 
gift  of  DM  17.5  million  ($4.4  million)  worth 
of  pharmaceuticals,  the  first  shipments  of 
which  have  arrived.  Also  in  the  medical  field. 
they  have  provided  two  mobile  dental  clinics 
and  30  ambulances  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

In  June  1966.  the  Cabinet  voted  DM  25  mil- 
lion (U.S.  $6.25  million)  for  new  aid  to 
Vlet-Nam  including; 

( 1 )  Sending  25  experts  to  establish  a  relu- 
gee  center; 


(2)  Building  a  home  for  wayward  youths: 

(3)  Expansion  of  eight  social  centers  and 
construction  of  a  ninth,  and 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  training  center  for 
social  workers. 

The  Germans  have  also  donated  260  tons  of 
rice  for  refugee  relief  programs. 
Italy 
The  Italians  provided  a  10-man  surgical 
team  and  have  offered  science  scholarships 
to  10  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Italy. 
Luxembourg 

Luxembourg  has  provided  plasma  and 
blood  transfusion  equipment. 

The  Netherlands 

The  Dutch  have  undertaken  to  build  5 
tuberculosis  centers  In  Saigon;  sites  for  3 
have  been  selected.  In  August,  the  Nether- 
lands announced  a  contribution  of  $355,000 
for  a  4-year  UN  project  In  social  welfare,  part 
of  the  $1  million  they  have  earmarked  for 
UN  projects  in  Vlet-Nam.  In  1964,  the  Dutch 
gave  antibiotics  and  4  scholarships  for  Viet- 
namese. They  previously  provided  a  dredge. 

Spain 
Spain  has  sent  a  12-man  medical  team  to 
Viet-Nam  and  has  provided  800  pounds  of 
medicines,  medical  equipment  and  blankets. 

United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  has  supplied  eco- 
nomic aid  valued  at  more  than  $2  million  in 
the  past  three  years.  It  has  provided  six 
civilians  for  the  British  Advisory  Mission  and 
a  Professor  of  English  at  Hue  University. 
Twenty-one  Vietnamese  are  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  pediatric  team 
of  four  British  doctors  and  six  nurses  went 
to  Viet-Nam  in  August,  1966. 

In  1963-64.  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
the  following  goods  and  materials:  Labora- 
tory equipment  for  Saigon  University;  a  type- 
setting machine  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office;  a  cobalt  deep-ray  therapy  imlt  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute;  vartoxis  equip- 
ment for  the  faculties  of  Medicine,  Science 
and  Pharmacy  at  Saigon  University,  the 
Meteorologlc  Service  and  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Saigon,  and  Atomic  Research  Es- 
tablishment at  Dalat  and  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation at  Hue.  In  1965-1966,  British  economic 
aid  totalled  $226,800  for  roadbulldlng  eqmp- 
ment,  diesel  fishing  boat  engines,  and  port- 
able anesthetic  machines.  Total  aid  In  British 
FY  1967  was  $515,200  and  It  Is  estimated 
$666,400  will  be  expended  in  FY  1968. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Argentina 
Argentina    Is    contributing    5,000    tons   of 
wheat. 

Brazil 

Brazil  has  sent  a  substantial  quantity  of 
medical  .-upplles  which  was  carried  to  Vlet- 
Nam  by  a  Brazlliun  Air  force  plane  and  has 
also  provided  coffee. 

Costa  Rica 
Costa  Rica  is  contributing  an  ambulance 
for  use  in  Vlet-Nam. 

Dominican  Republic 
Cement  has  been  offered  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  use  In  Viet-Nam. 
Ecuador 
Ecuador  has  sent  medical  supplies  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Guatemala 

Guatemala  has  sent  15,000  doses  of 
typhoid-paratyphoid  serum  for  use  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Honduras 

Honduras  has  contributed  drugs  and  dry 
goods  for  refugees  In  Viet-Nam,  flown  there 
on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  p.ane. 
Uruguay 

Uruguay  has  contributed  $21,500  for  relief 
supplies  and  medicines  for  Viet-Nam. 
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Venezuela 
Venezuela  has  provided  500  tons  of  rice 
{or  refugee  relief,  and  two  civilian  doctors 
[ire  working  in  Viet-Nam. 

ATSICA 

Liberia 
A  coritribution  of  $50,000  has  beei.  made 
by  Liberia  for  the  purchase  of  hospital  equip- 
ment and  other  medical  supplies  for  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Tunisia 

Tunisia  has  made  available  15  to  20 
scholarships  for  Vietnamese. 

NORTH    AMERICA 

Canada 
Almost  $6  million  of  development  assist- 
ance   to    Viet-Nam    has    been    provided    by 
Canada. 

1.  Since  1964  Canada  has  supplied  more 
than  $4.5  million  in  economic  aid.  It  in- 
creased its  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  this  fiscal 
year  allocating  $1  miUion  for  medical  as- 
sistance Including  providing  ten  200-bed 
emergency  hospital  units.  The  first  two  units 
have  arrived  and  have  been  installed  at  Phan 
Tiet  and  at  Phu  Tho  near  Saigon.  A  Canadian 
doctor  and  technician  visited  Vlet-Nam  in 
the  fall  to  Inspect  potential  sites.  Canada 
has  sent  650.000  doses  of  polio  vaccine  for 
Vietnamese  school  children  and  offered  ad- 
ditional vaccines  against  polio.  TB  and 
smallpox.  Consideration  is  being  given  to 
establishment  of  a  children's  rehabilitation 
center  In  Viet-Nam. 

2.  Since  1958.  Canada  has  provided  $850,- 
000  worth  of  food  aid  for  Viet-Nam.  Funds 
generated  by  sales  lu-e  used  for  capital  con- 
struction projects  in  Viet-Nam. 

3.  A  new  science  building  for  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Hue  is  being 
built  costing  about  $333,000,  drawn  from 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  sales  of  food 
supplied  by  Canada.  Construction  has  passed 
the  half-way  mark. 

4.  The  Canadians  have  also  agreed  to  con- 
struct an  auditorium  for  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  at  Hue  University  which  will  cost 
about  $125,000. 

5.  Canada  is  printing  half  a  million  copies 
of  a  social  sciences  textbook  for  Vietnamese 
grade  school  children. 

6.  Personnel  in  Viet-Nam:  A  Canadian 
Supervisor  has  been  at  Quang  Ngai  super- 
vising consuuctlon  of  a  small  TB  Clime 
which  the  Canadians  are  funding.  The  Cana- 
dians have  sent  two  doctors  and  four  nurses 
to  staff  the  clinic.  A  professor  of  orthopedics 
is  working  at  Cho  Ray  Hospital.  Saigon,  and 
there  is  a  Canadian  teacher  at  the  University 
of  Hue. 

7.  Vietnamese  in  Canada:  380  Colombo 
Plan  trainees  and  a  total  of  463  trainees 
under  all  programs,  including  those  spon- 
sored by  other  agencies  and  third  countries 
(as  well  as  Colombo  Plan) .  have  been  trained 
in  Canada.  There  are  currently  231  Viet- 
namese students  in  Canada. 

OTHER    ASSISTANCE 

Six  other  nations  whose  help  does  not 
fall  under  the  Free  World  Assistance  Pro- 
gram have  provided  valuable  assistance  to 
Viet-Nam  in  economic  and  humanitarian 
fields. 

France 

Since  1956.  France  has  contributed  about 
$115  million  in  assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam. 
Present  aid  is  running  at  a  rate  of  about 
$4  million  per  year,  largely  in  the  cultural 
field. 

In  1965  France  had  nearly  500  persons 
serving  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Among  them 
were  65  experts  under  France's  program  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance.  Including 
32  physicians,  professors  and  other  medical 
personnel.  Under  its  cultural  programs,  471 
professors  (350  French  and  121  Vietnamese) 
were  teaching  at  9  French-teaching  institu- 
tions, and  30  French  professors  are  at  Viet- 
namese institutions.  France  provided  in  1965 


for  Vietnamese  to  study  ir  Prance.  56  fellow- 
ships for  technical  traim  5  and  85  academic 
fellowships.  These  programs  are  continuing 
on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

France  has  provided  low-interest  credits 
of  100  million  francs  ($20  million)  for  fi- 
nancing imports  of  French  equipment  for 
Vietnamese  Industry,  a  grant  of  500,000 
francs  ($100,000)  for  equipment  for  L'Ecole 
Natlonale  d'Ingenieurs  des  Arts  Industrtels. 

In  1960  Prance  extended  a  low-interest 
credit  of  70  million  francs  ($14  million)  to 
aid  construction  of  the  major  coal  and  chemi- 
cal complex  at  An  Hoa  Nong  Son  south  of 
r>a  Nang  which  is  underway.  It  also  provides 
a  low-interest,  five-year  credit  of  60  million 
francs  i$12  million)  for  construction  of 
Viet-Nam's  largest  cement-producing  com- 
plex with  plants  at  Hatien  and  Thu  Due. 
In  1964.  France  provided  a  930,000  francs 
($186,000)  grant  for  the  installation  of  a 
training  cehter  for  electrical  technicians  and 
in  1965  a  gift  of  125  million  francs  ($250.- 
000)  for  teaching  equipment,  primarily  in 
the  medical  field. 

Ireland 

The  Irish  people  have  contributed  1.000£ 
($2,800)  for  Vietnamese  flood  victims  through 
their  Red  Cross. 

Israel 

Israel  made  a  gift  of  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies for  flood  victims  and  will  train  five 
Vietnamese  in  Irrigation  and  animal  hus- 
bandry. 

Norway 

Norway  sent  a  contribution  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  lor  flood  victims 
In  February  1965. 

Pakistan 

Pakistan  made  a  financial  contribution  for 
assistance  to  flood  victims  and  donated  cloth- 
ing for  them. 

Switzerland 

The  Swiss  have  provided  microscopes  for 
the  University  of  Saigon  The  Swiss  Red 
Cross  has  sent  an  11 -man  medical  team 
through  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  work  In  a  provincial  hospital 
In  the  Central  Highlands  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 
UN  Aid  to  Viet-Nam 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  are  also  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  Viet-Nam.  Under  the  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  of  the 
ON  Development  Program,  15  technical  as- 
sistance projects  are  scheduled  for  1967  and 
1968  at  a  cost  of  $724,475.  These  projects 
range  across  such  varied  fields  as  maternal 
and  child  health,  labor  administration,  edu- 
cational planning,  telecommunications, 
meteorology  and  civil  aviation.  Among  the 
participating  agencies  are  ILO,  PAG.  UN- 
ESCO, WHO,  ICAO,  ITU,  WMO.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of 
the  UN.  In  addition  UNICEF  has  substan- 
tially expanded  its  health  and  child  care 
programs  with  the  1967  program  totalling 
$562,000.  an  increase  over  the  1966  level  of 
$226,000. 

Several  major  projects  financed  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  UN  Development  Pro- 
gram are  about  to  get  underway.  A  National 
Technical  Center  (total  International  con- 
tribution approximately  $15  million),  with 
UNESCO  is  becoming  operational.  The  Spe- 
cial Fund  in  January  approved  a  Fisheries 
Development  Project  Including  exploratory 
and  experimental  fishing  In  the  waters  of 
the  South  China  Sea.  to  be  executed  by  PAO 
at  a  cost  of  $1.3  miUion  Also  being  nego- 
tiated is  a  Social  Welfare  Training  Center 
to  be  executed  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Af- 
fairs of  the  UN.  ECAFE  Is  pressing  ahead 
with  regional  projects  of  benefit  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Mekong  Basin  and  has  under- 
taken surveys  of  irrigation,  hydroelectric 
facilities  and  bridge  construction  projects 
in  Viet-Nam. 


WILLIAM   C.    GARDNER,   PRESIDEN- 
TIAL NOMINEE  FOR  A  JUDGESHIP 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Washington  Post,  September  22  edition. 
appeared  an  article  by  Staffwriter  Jack 
White  concerning  the  filing  of  tax  liens 
against  William  C.  Gardner,  a  Presiden- 
tial nominee  for  a  judgeship  in  the  court 
of  general   sessions. 

The  article  states  that  informed  court 
souixes  say  that  the  White  House  is  con- 
sidering withdrawing  Mr.  Gardner's 
name  from  nomination  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  nomination  of  Washington 
Attorney  Frank  Reeves'  name  was  with- 
drawn by  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
who  had  nominated  him  for  District 
Commissioner. 

According  to  the  article,  records  in  the 
U.S.  district  court  show  that,  in  the  last 
9  years,  three  Federal  tax  liens  totaling 
$9,258.84  and  five  District  of  Columbia 
liens  totaling  $1,688.06  were  filed  against 
Mr.  Gardner  over  the  last  9  years.  I  am 
advised  that  two  of  these  liens  were  filed 
as  recently  as  1966.  the  last  one  not  being 
satisfied  by  the  taxpayer  until  Novem- 
ber of  1966. 

Apparently  there  was  no  irregularity 
with  respect  to  the  tax  returns  them- 
selves, and  it  was  simply  a  case  of  the 
texpayer  not  paying  his  taxes  as  shown 
to  be  due  according  to  the  returns. 

The  article  quotes  Assistant  Attorney 
General  EIrnest  Friesen.  Jr..  as  saying 
that  the  Justice  r>epartment  was  aware 
of  these  liens  and  was  satisfied  that  they 
were  not  evidence  of  moral  turpitude.  In 
turn,  Mr.  Gardner  was  quoted  as  saying 
he  did  not  have  any  recollection  of  these 
liens;  that  he  often  had  to  pay  his  taxes 
late  because  he  did  not  have  the  money 
on  schedule:  and  that  it  would  have  been 
to  his  advantage  to  pay  on  time  because 
he  was  charged  a  rate  of  6  percent  inter- 
est on  the  late  payments. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  shocked  at 
the  attitude  expressed  by  one  of  our  As- 
sistant Attorneys  General.  Surely  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  be  the  first 
to  not  only  become  aware  of  these  liens 
but  of  what  their  filing  signifies.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  exercises  considerable  restraint 
In  the  filing  of  tax  liens,  and  it  does  so 
only  when  there  is  persistent  neglect  on 
the  part  of  a  taxpayer  to  work  out  suit- 
able arrangements  to  pay  delinquent 
taxes  or  failure  to  pay  taxes  pursuant  to 
such  arrangements,  or  in  case  of  danger 
that  the  taxes  owed  will  not  be  paid  at 
all.  The  number  of  liens  filed  in  this  case 
shows  a  pattern  of  disregard  by  the  tax- 
payer of  his  responsibilities.  An  isolated 
instance  of  a  lien  or  two  would  not  repre- 
sent a  pattern,  but  that  is  not  this  case. 
The  statement  by  this  prospective 
judge  that  he  had  to  pay  6  percent  in- 
terest on  his  late  payments  does  not  ex- 
cuse his  failure  to  pay  his  Uxes  on  time, 
as  everyone  else  is  supposed  to  do,  or  his 
failure  to  avoid  the  filing  of  liens  by 
working  out  suitable  arrangements  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
amount  of  money  involved  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Mr.  Gardner  saw  fit  to  use 
up  his  Income  for  some  other  purposes 
ahead  of  his  obligation  to  pay  his  taxes 
on  time.  Here  again,  an  isolated  instance 
would  not  be  particularly  significant.  A 
pattern  of  such  instances  is. 
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One  of  the  highest  duties  of  a  citizen 
of  our  country  is  to  pay  his  lawfully  ow- 
ing tax,  and  to  pay  It  on  time.  Most  tax- 
payers have  their  taxes  withheld  cur- 
rently on  their  Income,  and  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  decide  to  pay  some  other 
bills  ahead  of  their  taxes.  As  a  profes- 
sional person,  Mr.  Gardner  was  supposed 
to  make  payments  on  his  estimated  In- 
come, with  a  certain  amount  of  leeway 
for  underestimating  his  Income.  As  a 
lawyer  he  certainly  understood  this.  If  he 
did  not  wish  to  comply  with  the  law,  that 
was  his  decision.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  should  have  been  nominated  for 
a  Judgesliip,  and  It  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  one  of  our  Assistant  Attorneys 
General  should  seek  to  excuse  such  dis- 
regard for  the  law. 

Those  who  serve  on  the  bench  and  who 
pass  on  the  violations  of  law  by  others 
should  be  above  reproach  as  far  as  their 
own  personal  conduct  is  concerned.  It  Is 
not  good  for  public  confidence  in  our 
democratic  institutions  to  have  it  other- 
wise, and  If  this  nomination  is  brought 
before  the  Senate,  it  will  prove  most  em- 
barassing  to  all  concerned. 

The  nomination  should  be  withdrawn. 
And  Assistant  Attorney  General  Frlesen 
should  be  reprimanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EicHT  Tax  Liens  Laid  to  L.  B.  J.  Cou»t  Choice 
(By  Jack  White) 

Bght  I'ecleral  and  District  liens  Tor  late 
pavment  of  taxes  have  been  filed  over  the 
last  nine  years  against  William  C.  Gardner,  & 
presidential  ncanlnee  for  a  seat  on  the  CX>urt 
of  General  S<-sslons. 

Informed  court  sources  say  that  the  White 
House  Is  considering  withdrawing  Gardner's 
name  from  nomination  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  nomination  ot  Prank  D.  Reeves  for 
a  District  Commlsslonershlp  was  withdrawn 
six  years  ago. 

Records  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  show 
that.  In  the  last  nine  years,  three  Federal 
tax  llena  totaling  $9258.8^  and  five  DC.  liens 
totaling  $1688.06  were  filed  against  Gardner, 
who  was  nominated  Aug.  7  by  President 
Johnson, 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Ernest  Frlesen 
Jr.  said  yesterday  that  the  Jxistlce  Depart- 
ment was  aware  of  the  Hens  and  "was  satis- 
fled  that  they  were  not  evidence  of  moral 
turpitude  or  anything  Uke  that." 

Taere  was  no  Irregularity  concerning  Gard- 
ner's tax  rettima. 

Frleaen  said  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
liens  to  have  any  effect  on  Gardner's  nomina- 
tion. 


-We  win  teU  the  (Senate  District)  Commit- 
tee everything  we  know  about  It,"  he  said. 

"Jl  they  repeat  that  (the  Reeves  episode) ," 
he  said,  "they  are  doing  It  for  the  wrong 
reasons  because  they've  known  about  other 
people  who've  come  before  them"  and  Ignored 
tax  Uens. 

"Some  of  the  leading  citizens  In  Washing- 
ton have  Uens  out  against  them,"  Frlesen 
added. 

Contacted  by  phone,  Gardner  said  "I  don't 
have  any  recollection  of  any  liens  being  filed." 
He  said  that  he  had  often  had  to  pay  his 
taxes  late  because  "sometimes  you  Just  don't 
have  your  money  on  schedule." 

Gardner  said  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  pay  his  taxes  late  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  "Failure  to  pay  taxes  on 
time  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  a  Hen 
ha.s  been  filed,"  he  said. 

Denying  any  wrong  doing,  Gardner  said  It 
would  have  been  to  his  advantage  to  pay  his 
taxes  on  time  because  pa3rtng  them  late 
meant  also  paying  6  per  cent  Interest  on  the 
unpaid  taxes. 

Questioned  further,  Gardner  said,  and  the 
records  show,  that  he  paid  each  tax  bill 
within  six  months  after  the  liens  were  filed. 

PYiesen  said  "almost  everybody  who  prac- 
tices law  on  the  basis  that  Gardner  does — • 
sometimes  bringing  In  a  lot  of  money,  some- 
times none —  has  difficulty  paying  their  Uxes 
on  the  day  it's  due." 

Gardner,  49.  Is  a  domestic  relations  spe- 
cialist with  the  firm  of  Houston  &  Gardner, 
615  Fst.  nw. 

In  Reeves'  case,  his  name  was  withdrawn 
from  nomination  after  a  Senate  hearing  dis- 
closed he  had  failed  to  pay  his  taxes  on  time. 
John  B.  Duncan  was  nominated  instead. 


S.  2388— TO  PROVIDE  AN  IMPROVED 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  S.  2388,  which  the  Senate  passed  to- 
day, be  ordered  printed  as  passed. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WARREN  F.  COLEMAN.  JR. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
9851  for  the  relief  of  Warren  F.  Coleman, 
Jr.,  which  was,  on  page  2,  line  8,  after 
"Act."  insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract 


to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  .'iny  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fijied  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  simply 
provides  that  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  the  act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  provides  that 
any  person  violating  such  prohibition 
shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APP.RO- 
PRIATION  BILL.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  562,  H.R.  12474.  I  do  this 
so  that  the  biU  will  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  12474, 
making  appropriations  for  NASA  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
votes  tomorrow  on  this  appropriation 
bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
October  6.  1967,  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Salate  to  National  4-H  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
September  30  to  October  7 — Is  designated 


as  National  4-H  Week.  This  is  the  one 
week  of  the  year  when  not  only  does  a 
very  special  effort  go  into  encouraging 
young-sters  and  their  parents  to  join  a 
4-H  club  for  the  coming  year,  it  Is  also 
a  time  to  pay  recognition  to  the  2,153,000 
youngsters  and  nearly  50,000  parent- 
leaders  who  have  completed  the  1967 
program. 

This  great  arm  of  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension service  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  one  of  the  finest  organiza- 


tions for  improving  our  Nation  and  con- 
tributing to  its  well  being. 

In  Minnesota,  Mr.  Leonard  Harkness, 
4-H  State  leader,  who  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous inspiration  for  the  extension 
4-H  agents,  the  club  leaders,  and  to  the 
members,  reports  that  over  55,000  young 
people  had  enrolled  in  the  traditional 
programs.  In  addition,  there  were  21,000 
others  who  were  enrolled  In  any  one  of 
a  variety  of  short-term  projects.  I  am 
also  advised  that  there  is  an  avalanche 
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of  youngsters  who  are  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  national  enrollment  week 
to  join  for  1968. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  Minnesota  had  Uvestock  proj- 
ects, 23,000  were  involved  in  food  prepa- 
ration projects,  17,000  girls  in  clothing 
piojects,  19,000  boys  and  girls  in  garden- 
ing, landscaping,  and  home  beautiflca- 
tion. 

It  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  unique- 
ness and  thorough  lasting  value  of  the 
programs  to  know  that  there  are  now 
750,000  adult  alumni  of  this  great  4-H 
club  program  in  Minnesota. 

I  salute  the  13,000  adult  leaders  and 
55,000  members  for  their  participation 
in  1967,  and  challenge  them  once  more 
in  1968  to  live  up  to  their  motto  of  "To 
Make  the  Best  Better." 


Colnmbu*  Day  Should  Be  a  National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
colleagues  here  know,  there  are  some  40 
bills  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  designed  to  make  Columbus 
Day  a  national  holiday. 

I  have  personally  introduced  H.R.  7532 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude, at  this  point,  the  testimony  that  I 
presented  to  the  House  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee yesterday  urging  their  favorable 
report  and  recommendation  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Harold  D.  Donohue,  Be- 
fore   SUBCOMMrrXEE    No.    4    OF    THE    HOtJSE 

Committee  on  the  Jtjdiciart,  Octobeb  4, 

1967,    Re:    H.R.    7532,    Making    Columbus 

Day  a  Legal  HoLniAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first  be  permitted  to 
extend  the  very  deep  gratitude  of  thousands 
of  my  constituents  and  myself  to  you  smd 
the  esteemed  members  of  this  distinguished 
Committee  for  taking  the  time,  in  an  ex- 
tremely busy  schedule,  to  conduct  this  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  I  Introduced,  HJl.  7532,  and 
so  many  other  identical  blUs.  designed  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  national  legal  holiday. 

Let  me  please  make  It  very  clear,  right 
now,  that  I  am  primarily  Interested  In,  and 
concerned  with,  your  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  objective  contained  In  each  of 
these  bills  before  you  and  that  is  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday.  Whatever 
particular  bill  you  select  from  those  before 
you  today,  or  If  you  decide  to  present  a  Com- 
mittee bill,  is  of  no  concern  so  long  as  It 
contains  the  fundamental  objective  recom- 
mended in  each  of  the  measures  being  re- 
viewed. 

May  I  express  my  very  deep  belief  that 
there  is  overwhelmingly  strong  sentiment 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  not  only  to  honor 
Columbus  but  also  as  a  well-merited  tribute 
to  the  mUlions  of  Italian-Americans  who 
have  contributed  and  who  continue  to  con- 
tribute so  substantially  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  observed  that 


there  are.  now.  some  thlrty-flve  States  In 
the  country  that  have  already  granted  some 
degree  of  recognition  to  Columbus  Day  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  fact  Is 
substantial  evidence  of  the  great  desire  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  to  have 
special,  national  recognition,  as  a  holiday, 
given  to  Columbus  Day. 

The  tremendous  meaning  which  Colum- 
bus Day  holds  for  all  Americans  cannot  be 
denied  and  I  believe  It  ought  to  be  formally 
emphasized    by    the    Congress. 

To  our  people,  Columbus  represents  not 
only  the  starting  point  of  our  Nation,  but 
he  is  truly  the  symbol  of  a  great  and  per- 
severing heroic  spirit  who  dared  to  pene- 
trate great  and  unknown  dangers  in  his 
search  of  "a  better  way,"  It  is  this  mighty 
spirit  that  Is  responsible  for  our  remarkable 
national  growth  and  development  Into  the 
greatest  and  best  land  on  earth.  And  It  is 
of  this  Columbian  spirit  and  heart  that  we 
must  be  ever-mindful  '.f  this  country  and 
our  people  are  to  successfully  meet  the 
great  challenges  and  responsibilities  that 
face  and  rest  upon  us  in  this  dangerous 
period   In   our   history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure would,  of  course,  also  demonstrate,  in 
a  concrete  and  eSective  way,  the  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  of  this  country  for  the 
great  contributions  to  our  national  welfare 
and  development  made  by  Italian-Amerl- 
csns,  in  war  and  In  peace,  since  1492.  The 
historical  record  of  Italian-Americans  in 
furthering  our  American  prosress  In  free 
government.  In  music.  In  the  sciences,  In  the 
professions.  In  the  arts,  and  at  every  other 
level  of  our  national  life  Is  unsurpassed  by 
any    other    segment    of    our    population. 

i  was  born  and  have  lived  and  worked 
among  Italian-Americans  all  my  life  and 
down  through  the  years  have  personally 
observed  and  admired  their  unwavering  re- 
ligious devotion,  their  high  standards  of 
individual  conduct,  their  traditional  family 
fidelity,  their  energetic  parlcipatlon  in  all 
community  projects  and  their  Intense  patri- 
otic dedication  to  our  national  principles  and 
purposes. 

Christopher  Coltmibus  and  the  Italian- 
Americans  are  eminently  worthy  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  special  honor  and  recognition 
proposed  by  my  bill  and  all  the  similar  bills 
now  pending  before  you.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  you 
will  favorably  consider  and  recommend  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Congress. 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to 
the  Committee. 


The  partnership  for  health  amend- 
ments confirm  the  policy,  which  Con- 
gress adopted  provisionally  through  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Services  Act  of  1966,  of  providing  broad, 
flexible  grants  for  health. 

By  thus  replacing  some  17  small,  seg- 
mented, categorical  grants.  Congress  will 
have  given  States  and  localities  new 
flexibility  in  meeting  the  health  prob- 
lems which  are  most  pressing  in  their 
areas.  We  will  have  taken  a  significant 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
fusion, ;ompelition,  and  misdirection  of 
effort  which  have  resulted  from  the 
number  and  complexity  of  many  of  our 
grant  programs  and  from  the  rigidities 
stemming  from  excessive  centralization 
and  compartmcntalization. 

The  partnership  for  health  amend- 
ments blaze  a  trail  which  we  would  do 
well  to  follow  in  other  areas. 

This  good  bill  was  made  better  by  this 
body's  action  to  add  $40  millior  over  2 
years  to  allow,  but  not  require,  public 
health  authorities  to  mount  effective  ef- 
forts to  control  rats. 

With  the  expansion  of  authorizations 
under  this  program  by  $932  million  over 
4  years  and  the  provision  of  an  impor- 
tant new  program  for  research  on  deliv- 
ery of  health  services,  this  legislation 
takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive enactments  of  this  session. 


Broad  Health  Grant*  Represent  Major 
Step  in  improving  Federal  Grant-in-Aid 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiscoNsn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  5.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Amendments  of  1967. 
which  this  body  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly last  month,  are  Important  for  the 
direction  they  take  in  the  provision  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  as  well  as  for  the 
Improved  health  services  they  will  pro- 
vide. 


Brent  Spence — A  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SCtTTH    C.^RJLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 
Thursday.  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  people's  insti- 
tution. Its  Members,  elected  every  2 
years,  are  close  to  the  people.  Members 
of  the  House  are  no  further  away  from 
the  humblest  citizen  than  the  telephone 
or  a  postal  card. 

Great  and  revered  public  servants  over 
the  years  have  made  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  woi  Id.  Among  the  giants  who 
created  a  great  image  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  public  service 
was  the  late  Brent  Spence,  of  Kentucky. 
I  was  saddened  and  shocked  to  learn  of 
his  passing  even  though  I  knew  he  must 
be  approaching  the  end. 

Brent  Spence  was  an  outstanding  com- 
mittee chairman  who  presided  over  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  with 
great  wisdom  and  fatherly  advice.  Brent 
Spence  was  a  great  Kentuckian,  serving 
in  the  tradition  of  Henry  Clay  and  Alben 
Barklev.  He  was  a  loyal  Democrat,  but 
did  not  let  his  love  of  the  Democratic 
Party  make  him  biased  and  partisan 
when  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  at 
stake. 

Brent  Spence  was  a  great  American, 
and  this  Nation  is  a  better  Nation  be- 
cause of  his  service  here  in  the  Congress 
and  because  of  his  understanding  of  fis- 
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cal  and  monetary  affairs.  Brent  Spence 
was  down  to  earth,  humble — the  mark- 
ings of  a  truly  great  servant  of  the 
people. 

Brent  Spence  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  whose  memory  I  shall  always 
cherish  as  a  friend  and  as  one  of  the 
great  men  in  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Suburban  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  RUMFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  stature  and  importance  of  the 
suburban  press  is  a  healthy  trend  in  the 
communications  field  today.  While  some 
newspapers  are  falling  and  others  merg- 
ing, the  suburban  press  continues  to  ex- 
pand and  to  provide  their  readers  with 
an  increasingly  fine  service. 

I  believe  the  mature  suburban  press  is 


epitomized  by  the  newspapers  in  the  13th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

At  the  annual  editorial  seminar  ban- 
quet of  the  Suburban  Press  Foundation, 
held  in  Chicago  on  September  28,  1967, 
achievement  awards  for  excellence  in 
photography,  sports  writing,  women's- 
interest  writing,  and  feature  writing, 
were  pre.sented  to  suburban  newsmen.  Of 
the  five  award  categories,  newsmen  from 
the  13th  district  won  honors  in  no  fewer 
than  four.  The  winners  from  the  13th 
district  were; 

Top  award  of  "Suburban  Journalist  of 
the  Year"  was  won  by  the  writer-photog- 
rapher team  of  Clifford  H.  Howe,  fea- 
ture writer,  and  Harry  Cameron,  photog- 
rapher, of  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  111.,  for  a  feature  se- 
ries on  air  pollution  in  the  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan area  entitled,  "Don't  Stop 
Breathing — Yet."  The  significance  of  this 
subject  is  known  to  all;  I  can  attest  to 
the  skill  with  which  the  series  was  pre- 
sented. 

The  award  for  best  feature  writing  was 
won  by  Paul  A.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Hollister 
Newspapers,  Wilmette.  111. 

Robert  Strawn,  of  Paddock  Publica- 
tions, was  awarded  the  top  prize  for 
photography. 

The  award  for  women's-interest  writ- 


ing was  presented  to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Good, 
also  of  Paddock  Publications. 

In  addition  to  the  four  top  awards, 
13th  district  newspaper  personnel  won 
numerous  honorable  mentions  and  other 
citations. 

The  awards  banquet  was  a  part  of  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation's  seventh 
annual  2-day  editorial  seminar  attended 
by  editorial  staff  and  publishers  of  foun- 
dation member  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Seminar  sessions  were  devoted  to 
various  aspects  of  subui'ban  newspaper 
coverage,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  suburban  newspaper  in  keep- 
ing its  readership  informed  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  central  city  in  this  period  of 
social  unrest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation  for  its  in- 
terest and  concern  for  the  problems  of 
the  central  city  and  for  its  continuing 
attention  to  stimulating  civic  resixinsibil- 
ity  in  the  subm-bs. 

No  countr>'  can  possibly  move  ahead, 
and  no  society  can  be  free,  unless  its 
citizens  are  acquainted  with  all  aspects 
of  the  basic  problems  of  their  communi- 
ties. The  suburban  press  is  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  an  alert  and 
informed  citizenry. 


SENATE 

Frid.w.  October  6,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  our  Father,  as  we  rejoice  in  the 
gift  of  another  day,  may  its  hours  be 
made  luminous  by  Thy  presence,  who  art 
the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  In  everything 
we  are  called  to  face  may  we  do  our  best 
and  so  be  worthy  of  our  high  calling. 

Undergird  us  with  Thy  might  to  exer- 
cise the  potent  ministry  to  all  the  world 
to  which,  In  Thy  providence,  we  believe 
Thou  hast  called  us  In  this  age  on  ages 
telling. 

In  the  crises  of  our  times  join  us  with 
those,  who  across  the  waste  and  wilder- 
ness of  human  hate  and  need,  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  throw  up  a  highway 
for  our  God. 

As  Thy  servants  in  this  temple  of  de- 
mocracy, give  us  courage  and  strength 
for  the  vast  task  of  social  rebuilding  that 
needs  to  be  dared  if  life  for  all  men  is  to 
be  made  full  and  free. 

We  ask  it  In  that  Name  which  Is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  mOM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  October  3,  1967,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
act  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  188.  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography;  and 

S.J  Res.  109  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation commemorating  50  years  of  service  to 
the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research  Center. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, October  5,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  L.  Dean  Brown, 
of  Maryland,  a  Foreign  Service  ofQcer 
of  class  1,  tx3  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  concur- 
rently and  without  additional  compensa- 
tion as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Gambia,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 


nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alfred  B.  Fitt.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Price  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  OfiBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NA-nONAL  GUARD  BUREAU 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  Noel  A.  M.  Gayler  to 
be  vice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 
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NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARYS  DESK— AIR  FORCE, 
NAVY,  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous     consent     that     statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  10:30  Monday  morn- 
ing next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PFIESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed  ADomoN  of  Are.^s  To  Bk 
Proclaimed  Wilderness  Areas 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUites.  proposing  that  three  addi- 
tional areas.  In  California,  Oregon,  and  Wy- 
oming, be  proclaimed  wilderness  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  or  Militaht  Procurement  Actions 
FOR  Experimental,  De\-elopmental.  Test, 
or  Rese.\rch  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  con- 
tr.icts  negotiated  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, test,  or  research  work  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  or  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion, covering  the  period  January-June  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Crater  Lake  Lodge,  Inc.— Proposed 
Concession  Contract 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Crater  Lake  Lodge,  Inc.,  will  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions, facilities,  and  services  for  the  public 
in  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  Oreg..  for  a 
30-year  period  from  November  1,  1967, 
through  October  31,  1997  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  Providing  Exemptions  From  Anti- 
trl-st  Laws  To  Assist  in  Safeguarding 
Balance  of  Payments 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  provid- 
ing exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
assist  In  safeguarding  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 

States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  February  4.  1925  (Rept. 

No.  582); 

b.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  prortde 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  crema- 
torium In  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Rept.  No. 
583): 

S.  1631.  A  bill  to  raise  the  maximum  age 
limit  of  schoolchildren  enUUed  to  trans- 
portation In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
reduced  fare  (Rept.  No.  584) ;  and 

S  2012.  A  biU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  PubUc  School  Pood  Services  Act 
(Rept.  No.  5851. 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  765  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  ReEponsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  bring  within  the  provisions  of  such  act 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  Influence  of  a  drug  rendering  such 
person  Incapable  of  operating  the  motor 
vehicle  safely  i  Rept.  No.  586); 

S.  1224,  A  bill  to  establish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of  In- 
formation concerning  such  persons,  and  for 
other   purposes    (Rept.  No.   587);    and 

HR.  3973.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia.  1928. 
and  the  act  of  June  6,  1892,  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  dentists  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  exempt  from  the  licensing  re- 
quirements of  such  acts  physicians  and 
dentists  while  performing  services  in  the 
employ  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  589). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Conunlttec  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  318.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  eetablish 
and  administer  a  plan  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children  through  pub- 
Uc  day  care  services,  and  to  provide  public 
assistance  in  the  form  of  foster  home  care  to 
certain  dependent  children  (Rept.  No.  588). 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT  AND  SENATOR 
CLARK  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott  1  be  recognized  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  Monday  next,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  followed, 
in  turn,  by  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITION 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Imperial 
Beach,  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  some  form  of  a  Federal  tax-sharing 
program,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  Mr.  Randolph),  from 
the  committee  on  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (Rept.  No.  581). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

S.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entiUed  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
'mt.  Fulbricht)  : 

S.  2510  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
InsUtution   to  acquire  lands  for  a  museum 
park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2511.  A  bill  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
Income  of  producers  of  crude  pine  gum.  to 
etabUlze  production  of  crude  pine  gum.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadce  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2512.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  and  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresentaUves  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing their  election  campaign  expenses,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


CRUDE  PINE  GUM  ACT  OF  1967 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  today  to  provide  a  prac- 
tical and  workable  means  of  meeting  a 
serious  problem  in  the  crude  pine  gum 
industry. 

More  than  30.000  people,  from  South 
Carolina  to  Florida  to  Mississippi,  are 
mainly   dependent   for   their   livelihood 
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on  Income  derived  from  crude  pine  gum. 
These  people — including  workers  and 
their  families— face  a  crisis  affecting 
•iheir  very  survival  in  the  areas  where 
they  have  lived  for  generations.  More- 
over, about  a  dozen  counties  are  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  at  least  20  percent 
of  their  agricultural  income,  as  a  result 
of  the  possible  ending  of  commercial 
pine  gum  production. 

The  problem  is  that  the  gum  naval 
stores  industry  Is  expected  to  terminate 
output  on  a  commercially  practical  level 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  improve 
the  net  income  of  gum  farmers.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  Crude  Pine  Gum 
Act  of  1967  is  to  provide  continuing  work 
for  thousands  of  otherwise  unemploy- 
able people  and  to  maintain  and  improve 
net  income  to  gum  farmers  in  the  cal- 
endar years  1968  through  1970.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  it  is  expected  that 
new  practices  and  techniques  will  have 
improved  the  competitive  position  of  the 
gum  segment  of  the  naval  stores  indus- 
try— with  the  result  that  the  problem 
will  be  alleviated. 

Meanwhile,  this  bill  would  provide  leg- 
islative authority  to  help  with  this  tran- 
sition— to  keep  the  gum  industry  in  busi- 
ness while  it  modernizes  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  farm  jobs  without  impair- 
ing the  competitiveness  of  their  product 
from  a  price  standpoint,  and  at  no  in- 
creased net  expenditures  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  present  crisis  results  in  part 
from  the  application  to  gum  farming 
of  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendment  of  1966, 
and  the  bill  I  am  proposing  would  help 
greatly  in  this  adjustment.  It  would,  I 
beheve,  curb  the  rise  in  unemployment 
that  has  been  reported  in  that  area  and 
slow  or  halt  the  migration  to  urban  cen- 
ters of  gum  workers  who  are  usually  not 
prepared  for  urban  employment. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Secretary*  of 
Agriculture  permissive  authority  to  es- 
tablish in  each  calendar  year  1968 
through  1970,  a  national  crude  pine  gum 
production  goal,  which  would  be  shared 
by  each  producer,  then  provide  compli- 
ance payments  to  producers  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  individual  shares.  Payments 
would  be  restricted  to  producers  who 
comply  with  the  minimum  wage  law  and 
who  follow  one  or  more  good  conserva- 
tion practices.  These  compliance  pay- 
ments would  supplement  price  support 
already  available  to  producers  under  the 
Agrlcuitural  Act  of  1949,  which  would 
be  amended  to  provide  the  new  author- 
ity. Price  support  would  be  within  a 
range  of  50  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Com- 
bined payments  and  price  support  under 
the  act  would  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
parity. 

It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram would  maintain  laborers — who  are 
not  trained  or  readily  trainable  for  any 
other  line  of  work  in  their  areas — on  the 
farm  and  slow  down  the  migration  to  the 
already  overcrowded  cities.  This  program 
would  coimter  the  trend  toward  progres- 
sively lower  net  returns  to  producers  of 
crude  pine  gum — a  trend  which  has  been 
apparent  since  1962. 

The  proposed  program  would,  we  be- 
lieve, stabilize  the  domestic  production  of 


gum  resin  and  of  resin  in  the  aggregate. 
Annual  production  of  steam  distilled 
wood  resiii  is  expected  to  decline  about  20 
percent  between  1967  and  1970 — tliis  de- 
cline to  be  largely  offset  by  increases  av- 
eraging 6  percent  a  year  in  tall  oil  resin 
output.  Domestic  use  of  all  types  of  resin 
is  expected  to  continue  a  gradual  upward 
trend,  with  exports  likely  to  be  down 
some  as  supplies  decline.  By  1971,  do- 
mestic stocks  will  decline,  it  is  expected, 
to  about  a  3 -month  supply — the  lowest 
level  since  1962. 

Production,  disappearance,  and  prices 
of  turpentine,  the  other  major  naval 
stores  products  derived  from  the  process- 
ing of  crude  pine  gum,  would  be  at  stable 
levels — with  stocks  likely  to  remain 
within  easily  manageable  limits.  The 
United  States  would  likely  shift  from  an 
export  to  an  import  basis. 

The  proposed  bill  would  bring  relief 
to  a  small  but  important  American  in- 
dustry which  at  present  is  caught  in  the 
pressure  of  social  and  technological 
change,  Its  enactment  would  also  be  of 
as.sistance  to  dozens  of  industries  which 
make  use  of  turpentine  and  resin,  includ- 
ing paper  size,  synthetic  rubber,  adhe- 
sives,  printing  ink.  varnish  and  lacquers, 
chewing  gum,  cleaners,  and  insecticides. 

Three-fourths  of  the  producers  of 
naval  stores  are  small,  and  they  account 
for  one-fourth  of  output.  Large  produc- 
ers are  1  '2  percent  of  the  total  number, 
and  they  produce  about  18  percent  of 
the  crop.  The  remaining  24  percent  of  all 
producers  fall  in  an  intermediate-size 
range,  and  they  account  for  58  percent  of 
the  total  output. 

I  repeat,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  legislative  authority  which  will 
permit  improvement  in  farmers'  income 
and  preserve  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  are  sharply  limited  in  other 
opportunities  because  of  age  or  lack  of 
education  and  training.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  would  make  it  possible  for 
their  products  to  remain  competitive  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair  > .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2511)  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  income  of  producers  of  crude 
pine  gum.  to  stabilize  production  of  crude 
pine  gum,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Talmadge.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriciilture  and  For- 
estry. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PENALTIES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  384 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  referral,  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  recently  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Each  month  approximately  115,000 
Americans  attain  age  65  and  become 
ehgible  for  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
and  supplemental  medical  insurance 
benefit  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  these  newly  turned 
65-year-olds  immediately  enroll  In  both 
programs. 


When  the  medicare  program  was  ini- 
tiated, the  Social  Security  Admdnistra- 
tion  made  a  concentrated  national  ef- 
fort to  reach  every  one  eligible  and  to 
get  them  enrolled  in  the  program. 

In  the  case  of  supplemental  medical 
insurance  benefits,  a  voluntar>'  program 
was  offered  to  give  our  senior  citizens 
additional  medical  coverage  beyond  that 
in  the  basic  act.  A  10-percent  premium 
was  imposed  upon  those  who  failed  to 
enroll  in  the  voluntary  program  during 
their  initial  period  of  eligibility,  as  well 
as  on  those  who  did  enroll,  but  who 
dropped  out  later  and  then  sought  to 
again  participate. 

It  is  to  this  added  premium  or  pen- 
alty provision  that  I  address  myself  and 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  act. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  initial 
premium  for  this  voluntary  insurance 
was  set  at  $3  monthly,  which  the  en- 
rollee  could  designate  to  have  deducted 
from  his  or  her  old  age  insurance  pay- 
ments. 

But  the  act  further  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  redetermine  the  amount  of  annual 
premium  every  2  years,  In  order  to 
maintain  the  required  financial  integrity 
of  the  insurance  fund.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  premium  has  now 
risen  to  54  monthly. 

Accordingly,  those  who  failed  to  enroll 
during  their  Initial  period  of  eligibility 
but  who  desire  to  come  in  during  the  next 
general  enrollment  period,  must  now  pay 
$4.40  monthly. 

If  the  cost  of  this  insurance  is  like 
ever>'thing  else  in  recent  years,  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  premiums 
will  not  continue  to  rise.  And,  as  the 
monthly  premiums  go  up,  the  10-per- 
cent penalty  continues  to  rise  so  that 
4  years  hence,  or  later,  an  Initial 
enrollee  might  be  paying  $6.60  as  op- 
posed to  $6  monthly  for  those  who  did 
immediately  enroll. 

Now  this  may  not  seem  like  a  great 
sum,  Mr.  President,  but  since  the  premi- 
ums could  continue  to  rise  every  2 
years,  the  10-percent  inequity  would 
also  grow.  The  majority  of  those  eligible 
are  those  whose  incomes  are  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  old-age  benefits. 
When  you  look  at  60  cents,  70  cents,  80 
cents,  or  even  a  dollar  a  month  out  of  an 
already  meager  budget,  it  becomes  an 
appreciable  sum. 

Although  I  can  understand  the  desire 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
have  had  as  many  early  enrollees  as 
possible,  I  don't  agree  that  an  initial 
penalty  should  have  been  assessed. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  an  eligi- 
ble person  might  not  want  to  join  the 
voluntary  program  immediately.  Many 
persons  reach  65  years  of  age  in  excel- 
lent health.  They  are  Immediately  cov- 
ered without  cost  by  the  basic  medicare 
program.  Being  in  good  health,  they  may 
feel  that  the  monthly  premium,  be  it  $3, 
S4.  $5  or  more,  could  be  better  spent — or 
at  least  not  spared — from  their  retire- 
ment benefits  Immediately.  Many  a  per- 
son may  not  feel  the  need  for  this  sup- 
plemental Insurance  until  he  or  she  at- 
tains the  age  of  70  or  more.  I  fall  to  see 
how  the  Government  has  suffered  from 
their  failure  to  enroll  earlier,  or  how  their 
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eligibility  Is  In  any  way  lessened.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  see  no  reason,  morally  or 
fiscally,  for  the  10-percent  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  that  a 
person  who  has  once  enrolled  and  drops 
out  for  whatever  reason,  then  seeks  to 
reenter  the  program,  is  not  in  the  same 
category  as  the  Initial  enrollee.  This  per- 
son may  have  taken  the  coverage  to  meet 
illness  at  the  time  of  eligibility  and  then, 
having  recovered,  drops  it  until  he  be- 
comes seriously  ill  again.  This  is  playing 
games  with  the  system  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  penalty  provisions  of 
the  act  for  second-time  enrollees. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  now  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080,  to 
eliminate  the  10-percent  penalty  for  late 
initial  enrollees  in  the  supplemental  med- 
ical Insurance  benefit  titles  of  the  act, 
and  urge  the  appropriate  committee  to 
consider  this  corrective  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  384)  was  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    385 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  appropriately 
referred. 

One  serious  defect  which  has  appeared 
under  medicare  is  the  requirement  that, 
under  the  supplementary  medical  plan, 
reimbursement  to  the  beneflciar>'  is  made 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  receipted  bill. 
Under  present  law,  there  are  two  methods 
of  pasTnent  for  physicians  services  under 
the  medicare  insurance  plan.  Where  the 
patient  pays  the  bUl,  payment  is  made 
to  the  patient  on  the  basis  of  a  receipted 
bill.  Secondly,  if  the  physician  and  the 
patient  agree,  payment  may  be  made  to 
the  physician  on  the  basis  of  the  patient's 
assignment. 

It  Is  this  requirement  that  this  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  patient  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  receipted  bill  which  is  causing 
great  difficulty  to  many  of  the  Americans 
that  medicare  was  intended  to  benefit.  I 
have  heard  of  this  hardship  many  times 
over  from  the  actual  cases  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  patient  has  to  pay  the  doctor  first 
If  the  doctor  will  not  take  an  assign- 
ment— and  often  the  patient  simply  does 
not  have  the  money. 

This  medical  Insurance  plan  was  de- 
signed to  assist  the  patient  who  had 
trouble  paying  his  bill.  Illness  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  lack  of  cash.  That  Is 
why  we  have  an  insurance  program.  But 
under  current  procedures,  the  patient  is 
required  to  pay  the  bill  before  he  can 
get  reimbursed  from  the  plan.  In  many 
cases,  this  places  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
beneficiary. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  beneficiary 
should  not  be  reimbursed  from  the  plan 
on  the  basis  of  a  simple  itemized  bill. 
Then  he  will  have  the  money  to  pay  his 
medical  expense.  This  is  the  way  com- 
mercial medical  Insurance  plans  have  all 
worked  and  worked  very  successfully. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  Finance  Committee  recognizes  the 
problem  that  exists.  The  bill  does  provide 
for  payment  on  the  basis  of  an  itemized 
bill.  However,  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures that  go  along  with  it  are  most 
imfortunate.  In  solving  one  problem,  It 
creates  more. 

Specifically,  It  requires  that  if  an  im- 
paid  itemized  bill  is  submitted  by  a 
doctor  to  a  medicare  carrier  within  a 
grace  period,  to  be  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  and  is  for  an  amount  which 
is  determined  to  be  reasonable,  the  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  the  doctor.  Other- 
wise payment  is  to  be  made  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. If  the  beneficiarj-  submits  an 
unpaid  itemized  bill  during  this  grace 
period,  the  carrier  may  not  pay  the 
beneficiary  immediately  but  must  set  up 
a  special  suspense  file.  The  claim  must 
be  held  until  the  grace  period  has  ex- 
pired, or  alternatively,  the  carrier  must 
contact  the  doctor  to  obtain  assurance 
that  the  physician  will  not  exercise  his 
right  to  claim  pajTnent  during  the  grace 
period. 

While  the  carrier  may  notify  the 
patient  of  the  unavoidable  delay  in  such 
a  claim  situation,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  patient  will  not  be  happy  with 
the  delay  and  in  most  cases  will  not 
understand  the  reason  for  it. 

In  Connecticut,  the  medicare  carrier, 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
is  now  mailing  out  benefit  checks  on  an 
average  of  14  days  after  receiving  a  claim 
from  a  patient.  It  has  worked  hard  to  get 
this  processing  time  down.  It  is  doing  an 
excellent  job. 

But  under  the  proposed  new  procedure, 
all  would  be  changed.  A  simple,  straight- 
forward system  would  be  complicated. 
Across  the  country,  millions  of  suspense 
files  would  have  to  be  set  up.  Delay  would 
be  legislated  into  the  system,  after  a 
year  of  striving  to  eliminate  delay. 

Millions  of  additional  letters  would 
flow  back  and  forth.  To  what  end? 

There  is  too  much  redtape  in  the  world 
already. 

There  is  virtue  in  simplicity. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  the  Senate  sim- 
ply eliminate  the  problem  In  the  present 
system  by  changing  the  word  "receipted" 
in  the  statute  to  "itemized." 

This  simplifies  the  present  procedure 
without  creating  a  new  procedure. 

It  eliminates  the  present  problem 
without  creating  new  problems. 

It  eliminates  correspondence  without 
creating  more. 

It  would  improve  the  service  to  the 
elderly  to  the  benefit  of  patients,  doc- 
tors, and  carriers  alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  385)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

Beginning  on  page  47  line  4.  strike  out  all 
through  line  14,  page  48.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

'Sec.    125.    (a)    Section    1842(b)(3)(B)    of 


the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  'receipted'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof  the  word   'itemized'." 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  linanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  mxt  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill — S. 
1286 — to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the  immi- 
gration of  aliens  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  to  perform  labor  of  a  type 
for  which  there  are  not  sufficient  work- 
ers available  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

L.  Dean  Brown,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinar>'  £ind  Plenipoten- 
tiary- of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Senegal,  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary-  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Gambia,  \ice 
WiUiam  R.  Rivkin,  deceased. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  TAX  COURT  BILL   (S.   2041) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery-.  I  wish  to  announce  a  change 
of  time  of  the  hearing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2041. 

The  hearing  originally  scheduled  for 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  October  10.  1967. 
will  now  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  The  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday.  October  11.  will  re- 
main at  10  a.m.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  hearing  room, 
6226  New  Senate  Office  BuUding. 


ACE    POWELL,    MONTANA'S    WEST- 
ERN ARTIST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
Montana  we  have,  in  my  Judgment,  an 
artist  who  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
great  Chanes  Marion  Russell,  who.  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  outstanding  western 
artist  in  the  historv-  of  the  Republic  That 
man  is  Ace  Powell,  who  was  bom  of 
Norwegian  parents  in  New  Mexico  but 
came  to  Montana  shortly  afterward. 

Ace  Powell  has  lived  the  Ule  of  the 
cowboy,  as  did  CharUe  Russell,  and  he 
knew  Charlie  well.  Ace  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  able  to  watch  the  great 
western  painting  master  at  work  and, 
Uke  Russell,  through  observation  he  de- 
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veloped  a  technique  which  merita  and 
entitles  him  to  be  considered  the  old 
master's  successor.  Like  Russell,  also. 
Ace  Powell  has  worked  not  only  on  can- 
vas but  has  varied  his  talent  to  take  in 
carving  in  wood  and  clay  as  well. 

Ace's  life  has  not  been  an  easy  one, 
but  it  has  been  most  rewarding.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  State  and  the  Nation 
through  his  talent  will  be  his  con- 
tribution to  many  generations  through 
the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

Ace  worked  many  years  among  the 
Flatheads  and  the  Blackfeet,  learned  the 
Blackfeet  sign  language,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation's 
great  friends. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  brief 
visit  with  Ace  and  his  family  recently 
In  Kalispell,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
the  dedication  with  which  he  is  apply- 
ing hlmseLf  to  his  art  and  the  fine  works 
he  is  continuing  to  turn  out. 

Montana  is  fortunate  in  having  an 
artist  of  the  ability  of  Ace  Powell.  I  am 
fortimate  In  having  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  story  on  Ace  by  Carol  Woster, 
of  Columbia  Falls,  published  in  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  of  September  3,  1967,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abtist  "Paints  His  Wat  Out" 
(By  Carol  Woster) 

Great  painters  belong  to  many  different 
worldB.  But  whether  life  has  raised  them 
out  of  a  Paris  side  street  or  a  Montana 
prairie  town,  one  thing  they  have  In  com- 
mon, an  eternal  gnawing  Inside  saying,  "I 
want  out!  I  want  to  be  told  about!" 

A  man  stops  to  look  at  a  sunset  and  ex- 
claims. "How  beautiful!"  The  colors  of  this 
sunset  rage  Inside  the  artist;  he  analyzes 
Its  components  In  paint.  He  wants  to  give  it; 
he  wants  to  make  a  tangible  form  of  It. 

The  great  artist  painter  can  say  what  Ace 
Powell  says.  "If  I  go  out  for  an  evening, 
I'm  still  painting  a  picture.  My  whole  life 
is  wrapped  up  In  what  I  am  doing."  Ace 
Powell  Is  the  man  who  stands  in  the  presence 
of  a  sunset  and  sees  a  Job. 

In  1913,  New  Mexico  became  a  state.  That 
same  year  on  April  3,  In  Tularoea,  Nil.,  Asa 
(a  Norwegian  name  later  changed  to  Ace) 
Powell   was  bom. 

His  parents  had  met  while  Ace's  mother 
was  a  teacher  In  Harlem.  Mont.  After  the 
Civil  War.  her  father  had  come  to  this  town 
to  run  a  trading  post.  She  met  Ace's  dad.  who 
was  running  a  ranch  for  Bill  Seamen  a  few 
miles  out  of  Harlem.  The  couple  married 
and  moved  to  New  Mexico. 

When  Ace  was  two  years  old.  the  family 
moved  to  Apgar,  Mont.  Here  an  interesting 
Interweaving  of  events  took  place.  Ace's 
dad  sold  horses.  He  knew  well  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Apgar  society,  Horace  Brewster. 
Brewster  is  remembered  locally  as  a  top 
park  ranger. 

Others  know  him  as  Charlie  Russell's 
former  boss.  The  cowboy  wanderings  of  Rus- 
sell had  led  him  to  this  little  village  lying 
under  the  shadow  of  Gl««;ler  Park's  snowy 
peaks.  At  different  periods,  Russell  and  Ace's 
dad  worked  for  the  same  cow  outfits  In 
Apgar. 

In  later  years.  Russell  did  many  paintings 
from  his  Apgar  home  called  "Bull  Head 
Lodge." 

Ace  tells  of  this  era,  "Mrs.  Russell  used  to 
be  snowed  under  with  tourists.  I  was  about  12 
or  13  years  old  and  baby-sat  for  their  step- 
son, Jackie."  Ace  watched  the  great  western 


pointing  master  at  work,  too.  "Most  of  the 
time,"  he  adds.  "I  didn't  aak  him  questions, 
I'd  Just  observe." 

Ace  knew  the  work  and  years  of  exjjerlence 
necessary  to  be  able  to  sit  at  the  easel  and 
paint.  He  speaks  of  his  childhood  years  and 
says,  If  he  was  frustrated  or  sick,  he  would 
always  turn  to  art  to  solve  his  problems.  (A 
friend.  Dick  Flood,  said  many  years  later, 
"You  always  paint  your  way  out  of  every- 
thing!"). 

At  first.  Ace  was  attracted  to  clay  and  wood 
modeling  and  sketching.  Then  his  young  eyes 
began  to  see  the  long  and  arduous  stepm  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  paint  a  good  picture. 

There  was  a  period  of  learning  technique 
and  intense  discipline.  It  had  to  be  gone 
through.  He  did  pen  exercises  everyday:  he 
taught  himself  how  to  put  a  shape  down  on 
paper  to  look  as  though  It  could  be  touched 
and  felt. 

His  mother  and  father  encouraged  him. 
"With  my  dad.  I  could  express  my  opinion.  I 
felt  I  had  a  right  to  disagree.  My  dad  said, 
"You  can  have  anything  you're  willing  to 
work  hard  enough  for  and  learn'." 

Ace  argued,  "I  have  to  go  out  and  find 
what  to  say  In  my  painting."  His  dad 
countered,  "Sit  at  the  easel  and  paint!" 

When  Ace  was  ready  to  go  to  high  school, 
there  were  eight  little  brothers  and  sisters 
In  the  household.  Ace  took  some  of  his  be- 
longings and  went  to  Browning  for  school. 
He  paid  $20  a  month  to  board  and  attend 
school.  He  speaks  with  great  fondness  of  Dr. 
Douglas  Gold,  then  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  com- 
munity. "Dr.  Gold  was  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cators in  the  United  States,"  he  reminisces 
fondly. 

Then  another  crossing  of  paths  took  place. 
A  stocky,  well-built,  dark-haired  lad  named 
Bob  Scriver  was  in  the  same  class. 

They  did  not  become  friends  right  away. 
In  fact,  their  friendship  started  slowly.  One 
year.  Powell  and  Scriver  were  assigned  to 
Illustrate  the  high  school  annual.  For  several 
days,  the  two  worked  hard  on  the  project. 

One  day  Ace  remarked  casually  to  Bob, 
•I'm  going  to  be  an  artist."  Bob  said  quickly, 
"I  am.  too!"  The  Idea  came  to  rest  for  a 
period,  when  Bob  announced  his  ambition  to 
his  parents.  They  discouraged  him.  So  Scriver 
went  on  to  get  a  master's  degree  In  music. 

Now  Scriver  has  his  own  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  taxidermy  museum  In  Browning. 
It  is  famous  In  the  state  and  has  been  nation- 
ally publicized.  Ace  says  of  his  lifelong  friend, 
"He  IS  a  great  sculptor.  He  made  an  art  out 
of  taxidermy." 

After  high  school,  an  experience  which 
gave  him  a  life-long  Interest  and  love  for  the 
Blackfeet  Indians.  Ace  returned  home.  With 
even  greater  conviction,  he  told  his  par- 
ents, "I'm  going  to  be  an  artist."  His  father 
replied,  "You  have  the  talent.  You  should 
be."  Slight  of  build  but  strong  In  her  Ideas, 
his  mother  said  quietly,  "You  always  cast 
your  bread  up  stream,  Ace." 

Powell,  the  artist,  had  a  lot  of  hardship 
In  front  of  him.  No  money  for  art  school, 
either — but  his  beloved  parents  were  on  his 
Bide. 

One  thing  young  Ace  felt  certain  of — they 
couldn't  teach  him  to  paint  Montana  skies 
at  art  school  in  Paris.  He  fairly  burst  with 
love  of  America,  "I  really  truly  love  this 
country.  I  love  our  constitution  .  .  .  every 
part  of  America."  These  things  he  knew,  but 
he  was  held  back  by  lack  of  experience. 

Life !  Young  Ace  wanted  to  drink  fully  from 
the  cup!  He  became  a  cowboy  east  of  the 
divide.  He  broke  horses  and  lived  and  worked 
on  the  reservation.  He  learned  the  Blackfeet 
sign  language.  They  came  to  love  him,  as  he 
loved  them.  He  guided  pack  trips  through 
Glacier  Park  and  participated  in  one  of  the 
biggest  events  in  Glacier  history. 

Ace's  father  and  another  man.  Dallas  Dls- 
parrow  (whose  father  was  from  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,    and    a    saddle    maker    In    Kalispell) 


packed  In  great  loads  of  dynamite  for  con- 
tractors opening  Logan  Pass.  It  aU  happened 
In  1930.  Ace  says.  "That  road  was  built  by 
common  labor  and  dynamite  .  .  .  only  one 
caterpillar — not  worth  a  damn,"  adding, 
"with  the  equipment  at  that  time.  It  was  a 
great   piece   of   engineering." 

Ace  worked  up  there  on  a  CCC  camp  and 
was  in  charge  of  feeding  Blackfeet  and  Flat- 
head Indians  encamped  in  tep>ees  on  the  pass. 
They  put  up  cook  tents  and  fed  them  great 
stores  of  beans. 

Prom  age  21  to  26,  Ace  was  on  the  range.  He 
worked  for  Bill  Moyers  out  of  Babb  breaking 
horses. 

When  World  War  n  came,  Ace  continued 
his  pattern  of  different  experience  by  working 
for  civilian  pilot  training. 

About  this  time  Ace  Just  about  gave  up 
painting  f>ortraits.  And  Ace  will  spin  a  yarn, 
explaining  why.  It  went  something  like  this. 

On  assuring  the  wife  of  a  railroad  section 
hand  he  was  "the  Ace  Powell,  who  paints 
pitchers,"  he  learned  she  wanted  her  son's 
portrait  painted  and  told  her  It  would  be  $25. 
(His  usual  fee  was  $150.) 

The  mother  explained  the  boy  was  "like  an 
angel"  and  asked  Ace  to  Include  the  child's 
senslUvlty  In  the  portrait.  The  father,  on  the 
sly,  advised  the  artist,  "I  call  him  Butch. 
Get  a  look  of  the  devil  In  Im." 

The  father  liked  the  finished  portrait,  but 
the  mother  said,  "That  Isn't  him,  he's  so 
sensitive." 

Ace  recalled.  "I  told  her,  'If  you  want  him 
to  look  like  an  angel,  I'U  put  wings  on  the 
little  devil,  and  well  all  be  happy.'  Every- 
one was  mad.  They  stormed  out.  After  a  year. 
I  dirtied  up  the  face,  titled  It  'Neglected 
Child'  and  sold  It  to  a  lady,  who  gave  It  to 
a  welfare  worker  In  Nebraska." 

"I  could  go  from  senator  to  skid  row.  I've 
enjoyed  company  on  all  intellectual  levels." 
This  Ace  felt  was  necessary.  He  had  to  know 
all  kinds  of  people.  He  spent  time  In  several 
"skid"  rows  In  Montana.  "God  gives  us  a 
certain  amount  of  things  we  have  to  disci- 
pline ourselves  for." 

Ace  Powell  was  talking  about  alcohol. 
"I  went  there  (skid  row),"  he  said.  "I  got  a 
bottle.  I  shared  It  with  the  rest."  He  added, 
"Wlnos  on  skid  row  have  a  social  discipline 
tougher  than  any  on  the  streets." 

Baste  thrusts  of  Ace  Powell's  thotight  to- 
day. "Appeal  to  youth.  That's  how  to  per- 
petuate life."  On  Montana's  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, he  Is  a  great  friend  as  well  as  a  great 
painter.  He'll  give  canvasses  to  an  Indian 
youth,  who  has  been  using  stretched  win- 
dow shades. 

Indian  children  become  wild  with  excite- 
ment, when  he  appears,  always  with  cookies 
or  sweets  for  them.  Squlnty-eyed  Indian 
grandmas  brighten  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 

Hell  quickly  tell  you  what  he  stands  for 
and  beUeves  In.  "There's  never  a  substitute 
for  quality  .  .  .  don't  let  the  price  tag  come 
ahead  of  the  quality  of  your  work."  He  hates 
compromise. 

Ace  comments,  "Art  doesnt  necessarily 
have  to  have  meaning,  but  It  should  make 
people  think."  He  feels  his  role  Is  to  paint 
the  west  between  Reniington  and  the  Jet  age. 

Montana  gave  him  the  rich  knowledge  of 
life  that  he  wanted.  Experiences  mean  every- 
thing to  Ace  Powell;  he  looks  forward  to  the 
moment,  the  day — he  loves  things  and  people. 

In  his  little  studio  on  a  comfortable  tree- 
lined  street  In  Kalispell,  Ace  Is  still  at  bis 
easel  and  painting.  He  has  thought  the  long 
thoughts.  Recently,  as  dusk  was  falling,  sil- 
houetting a  tall  tree  outside  his  window,  he 
looked  out  upon  nature's  fading  colors. 

With  a  faraway  look  In  his  blue  eyes,  he 
leaned  away  from  his  painting.  "I  thoroughly 
believe  In  a  hereafter."  He  spoke  slowly,  "I 
am  a  little  curious  about  death,"  and  con- 
tinued, "my  last  wish  will  be  that  when  I 
die,  I  won't  be  suffering  but  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  death,  the  last 
greatest  event  of  my  life." 
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SENATOR  JAVrrS  RECEIVES  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8,  my  gcxKi  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
Jack  Javits,  was  honored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association.  He  was 
awarded  their  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  Citation,  one  of 
four  such  awards  made  by  this  16.000- 
member  organization  at  the  close  of  each 
Congress.  Jack  Jauts  richly  deserved 
this  award. 

In  determining  who  shall  receive  the 
award,  the  association  takes  several  fac- 
tors into  consideration,  and  I  should  like 
to  list  four  of  them.  They  are: 

Devotion  to  public  welfare  joined  with 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  skills  required  of  a 
lawmaker; 

High  competence  measured  in  terms 
of  effectiveness  and  concrete  accomplish- 
ment; 

Constructive  imagination,  hard-headed 
acumen,  and  a  capacity  to  formulate 
and  advance  objectives  of  national 
policy  and  yet  be  mindful  of  the  welfare 
of  constituents  back  home ; 

The  respect  of  colleagues  based  on  the 
day-to-day  contacts  that  reveal  the  true 
worth  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  respect  Jack 
Javits  meets  those  qualifications  fully, 
and  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

congressionai,  distinguished  service  award 
Cftation:    Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 

Uncompromising  In  his  concern  for  both 
equal  Justice  and  equal  opportunity.  Jacob 
K.  Javits  Is  a  creative  spokesman  for  urban 
America. 

While  striving  for  solution  of  the  immedi- 
ate problems  of  his  state  and  nation,  he  also 
anticipates  future  public  policy  needs  and 
forcefully  advocates  appropriate  action  to 
meet  them.  As  an  early  sponsor  of  expanded 
protection  for  the  interests  of  minorities,  he 
was  Instrumental  In  developing  and  mobiliz- 
ing support  for  legislative  proposals  incor- 
porated Into  the  landmark  cU-ll  rights  acts 
of  1964  and  1965.  Equally  unsatisfied  with 
second  class  status  for  cities,  his  amend- 
ments have  shaped  and  broadened  major 
legislation  and  programs  in  the  fields 
of  housing  and  urban  renewal,  labor  and 
poverty,  health  care,  and  education.  Fiery 
and  Incisive,  dynamic  and  undismayed  by 
the  prospect  of  controversy,  he  serves  as  a 
goad  to  the  national  conscience. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  In  presenting  this 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican  of  New  York — 
a  perceptive  Innovator  and  tenacious  ac- 
tivist whoee  Ideas  and  energy  have  substan- 
tially improved  the  quality  of  American  life. 


TAX  HIKE  WILL  NOT  HOLD  DOWN 
INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  evident  with  each 
passing  day  that  the  administration's 
proposed  10-percent  surtax  will  not  stop 
inflation.  The  only  possible  contribution 
a  tax  increase  can  make  to  stemming  in- 
flation is  by  reducing  excessive  demand. 


A  tax  increase  will  not  slow  inflation  that 
results  from  rising  costs.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, a  tf.x  increase  imder  such  circum- 
stances will  aggravate  inflation  because 
the  tax  Itself  becomes  a  cost. 

For  the  past  several  months,  prices 
have  been  rising.  They  have  been  rising 
at  a  wholly  imacceptable  inflationary  3  '2 
percent  annual  rate.  There  is  everj'  evi- 
dence they  will  continue  to  rise  at  least 
that  rapidly. 

Does  tills  situation  call  for  a  tax  in- 
crease? 

Absolutely  not.  Why  not? 

Because  there  is  no  evidence  that 
prices  are  being  pulled  up  by  demand 
pressure — by  a  shortage  of  facilities  or 
manpower  to  produce  products  that  are 
in  short  supply. 

There  is  no  such  shortage. 

Not  only  do  we  have  more  than  3  mil- 
lion Americans  seeking  work  and  unable 
to  find  it;  but  we  have,  as  well,  our 
skilled  factory  workers  working  close  to 
the  shortest  hours  in  6  years. 

We  have  new  factory  orders  falling  in 
July  and  August  and.  according  to  pre- 
liminary data,  probably  falling  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Even  now.  our  industrial  capacity  is 
less  than  85  percent  utilized— far,  far 
below  the  optimum. 

And  where  have  most  of  the  price  in- 
creases been  recorded?  In  precisely  those 
industries  that  are  operating  furthest 
below  their  capacity  rate. 

Auto  demand  has  fallen  off.  But  auto 
piices  have  been  raised. 

Steel  demand  was  well  below  last  year. 
But  steel  prices  have  been  steadily 
rising. 

In  chemicals  and  elsewhere,  the  same 
stoiT — demand  off.  prices  up. 

Now,  just  what  does  a  tax  increase 
contribute  in  this  kind  of  an  economic 
situation?  As  it  further  reduces  demand, 
will  it  help  keep  prices  down?  The  ex- 
perience in  steel,  autos,  chemicals  indi- 
cates the   answer. 

By  increasing  costs,  the  tax  increases 
wilf  contribute  to  inflation:  ■will  worsen 
it.  not  lessen  it. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Fiscal  Politics."  brings 
up  the  political  implications  of  action  by 
Congress  under  present  circumstances  to 
increase  taxes.  This  is  what  the  Post  says, 
in  part: 

Suppose,  after  a  bitter  fight,  that  a  com- 
promise surcharge,  yielding  $6  or  $7  billion  of 
additional  revenues.  Is  passed.  And  suppose, 
as  seems  entirely  likely,  that  the  Imposition 
of  the  tax  does  not  affect  the  uptrends  of 
prices  in  any  perceptible  way.  In  that  event 
the  Administration  will  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  reducing  money  Incomes  at  a  time  when 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  Is  being 
eroded  by  Inflation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
average  taxpayer  is  going  to  say:  "Sen- 
ator, don't  do  me  any  more  favors  like 
this:  to  stop  inflation  you  increase  my 
taxes.  This  takes  more  out  of  my  pay 
check.  But  prices  continue  to  go  up.  I 
should  thank  you  for  this?" 

As  an  alternative,  the  Post  calls  on 
Congress  to  forget  about  the  surtax.  The 
embarrassment  of  doing  this,  as  the  Post 
says,  will  be  eased  "as  it  becomes  more 
clearly  apparent  that  the  visions  of  ex- 
cessive demand  pressures  conjured  up  by 


the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Treasury'  aren't  going  to  be  realized." 
Instead,  the  Post  calls  on  Congress  to 
look  toward  the  1969  budget  and  "lay  the 
basis  for  a  system  of  national  priorities 
that  could  guide  it  in  deciding  what  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  expanded  and  which 
should  be  reduced  or  even  abandoned." 
Mr.  President,  without  such  a  system 
of  priorities,  without  some  definition  of 
our  goals  and  some  evaluation  of  the 
most  efficient  method  of  achieving  those 
goals,  the  fiscal  nightmare  of  1967  will 
haimt  this  countrj-  for  years  to  come. 
We  will  be  faced  by  immense  deficits. 
Federal  spending  that  involves  vast  mis- 
allocation  and  waste  of  our  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Fiscal  Politics 
With  the  shelving  of  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  fiscal  battle  takes  a  new  turn.  It  opened 
with  salvos  of  heavy  economic  artillery:  a 
debate — of  sorts— on  the  Administration's 
contention  that  demand  Is  about  to  outstrip 
productive  capacity  and  on  the  effectiveness 
of  fiscal  restraints.  But  now  trench  warfare 
along  party  lines  Is  the  order  of  the  day  with 
each  side  making  bayonet  charges  at  the 
budget  while  keeping  a  keen  eye  on  the  up- 
coming elections. 

The  discussion  of  expenditure  reductions 
isn't  going  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
more  elevated  exchanges  between  the 
branches  of  the  Government.  Its  a  Gaston 
and  Alphonse  routine.  House  members,  In  a 
righteous  lather  over  the  upward  trend  of 
Federal  expenditures,  Invite  the  President  to 
trim  the  budget,  hoping  of  course  that  the 
knife  will  come  nowhere  near  their  toes.  And 
the  President,  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
commit  an  act  of  self-immolation,  politely 
suggests  that  the  House  first  appropriate 
funds  and  then  worry  about  cuts. 

The  skirmishing  over  the  budget  Is  likely 
to  continue  for  a  time,  and  In  the  Interval 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  higher 
political  strategy,  specifically  the  relation- 
ship of  the  fiscal  battle  to  1968  elections. 

President  Johnson,  whose  political  gen- 
eralship should  never  be  underestimated, 
hinted  at  a  strategy  when  he  said  that  the 
failure  to  pass  the  surcharge  will  levy  the 
"tax  of  Infiatlon"  upon  the  American  people. 
That  slogan,  coupled  with  charges  of  fiscal 
Irresponsibility,  could  be  used  against  the 
Republicans  in  the  event  that  the  surcharge 
bill  falls.  The  Republicans  In  turn  would 
concentrate  their  fire  on  the  size  of  the 
deficit  and  the  refusal  of  the  Democrats  to 
reduce  nonessential  expenditures. 

But  the  tax-of-lnfiation  strategy  could 
backfire.  Suppose,  after  a  bitter  fight,  that  a 
compromise  surcharge,  yielding  $6  or  $7  bil- 
lion of  additional  revenues.  Is  passed  And 
suppose,  as  seems  entirely  likely,  that  the  im- 
position of  the  tax  does  not  affect  the  up- 
trend of  prices  in  any  perceptible  way.  In 
that  event  the  Administration  will  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  reducing  money  Incomes  at 
a  time  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  is  being  eroded  by  Inflation.  That  dou- 
ble Impact — higher  taxes  and  higher  prices- 
could  have  a  deadly  political  Impact,  one 
that  could  not  easily  be  countered  with  argu- 
ments about  the  future  integrity  of  the 
dollar. 

A  safer  strategy  calls  for  abandoning  the 
surcharge  altogether.  An  about-face  would 
prove  embarrassing  at  first,  but  the  process 
of  extrication  would  be  eased  as  It  became 
more  clearly  apparent  that  the  visions  of 
excessive  demand  pressures  conjured   up  by 
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the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Treasury  aren't  going  to  be  realized.  With 
the  surcharge  permanently  shelved,  the 
House  could  then  seriously  tackle  the  Issue 
of  expenditure  control.  Hacking  at  the  1968 
budeet  will  accotnpll*h  nothing,  not  even 
n  meaningful  reduction  In  expenditures.  The 
House  should  be  looking  toward  the  1969 
budget  and  laying  the  basis  for  a  system  of 
rntional  priorities  that  would  guide  It  In 
deciding  what  programs  ought  to  be  ex- 
p.vnded  and  which  should  be  reduced  or  even 
abandoned. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  IM- 
PORTANT TO  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY— CLII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  both  provocative  and  percep- 
tive discussion  in  this  Chamber  recently 
on  the  proper  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world. 

I  believe  that  whatever  the  judgments 
may  be  on  the  limitations  and  exercise  of 
American  influence  and  American  action, 
the  United  States  stands  for  something 
very  definite  In  the  world. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claimed certain  inalienable  rights — not 
merely  for  Americans,  but  for  all  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  later  observed  that 
there  was  something  in  the  Declaration 
giving  liberty  "not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  the  hope  for  the  world 
for  all  future  time." 

I  reject  any  misreading  of  President 
Lincoln's  words  which  would  infer  that 
we  can  or  should  Impose  our  views  upon 
the  entire  world. 

But  I  do  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to 
the  belief  that  we,  as  a  nation,  sliould  be 
faithful  to  the  great  principles  and  tradi- 
tions expressed  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  our  Constitution. 

As  the  world's  most  celebrated  ex- 
ponent of  liberty  and  equality  for  all  peo- 
ple, the  United  States  should  recognize 
that  since  we  are  a  verj-  substantial  fig- 
ure on  the  international  stage,  we,  above 
all  others,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
principles  and  practices  which  distin- 
guish our  system  from  others. 

Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  artfully 
expressed  this  position  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  he 
said: 

And  I  can  say  to  you  that  our  dedication  to 
these  ideals  (of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution)  Is  one  of  the  great 
armories  that  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  community  carries  with 
him. 

I  believe  further.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  "something"  America  stands  for  in 
this  world  is  partially  embodied  in  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  which  are 
before  the  Senate. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  translate  our 
American  principles  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity into  legal  reality  by  ratifying  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor.  Freedom  of  Association,  Geno- 
cide. Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery. 


AN    INACCURATE    DEDUCTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning.  Mr. 
James  Reston  has  an  article  in  which  he 
criticizes   a   proposal   I   made   recently 


that,  in  effort  to  get  to  the  conference 
table,  as  of  a  certain  date  the  United 
States  offer  to  stop  all  air  and  sea  ac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  North 
Vietnam;  this  offer  In  conjunction  with 
an  additional  offer  by  the  newly  elected 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  nego- 
tiate with  anybody,  and  offer  amnesty  to 
the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  Reston  criticizes  the  suggestion  on 
the  grounds  "there  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  would  nego- 
tiate under  threat."  This  is  curious,  be- 
cause one  of  the  members  of  his  ofQce 
called  to  ask  if  my  proposal  was  to  be 
considered  a  threat,  and  I  told  him,  as 
I  did  other  newsmen,  that  it  was  in  no 
way  to  be  so  considered. 

Over  a  long  period  Mr.  Reston  has  con- 
sistently advocated  unconditional  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing,  presumably  in  the 
belief  that  such  action  would  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  conference 
table.  Only  today,  on  the  same  page  as 
his  column,  the  last  sentence  of  the  lead 
editorial  states: 

Surely  the  strategic  moment  has  now  ar- 
rived to  try  the  one  gesture — unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing — that  might  bring 
negotiations. 

Perhaps  a  cessation  would  bring  ne- 
gotiations. Perhaps  it  would  not;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  Important  to  consider  that 
every  military  person,  and  every  civilian 
with  whom  I  talked  in  the  Vietnamese 
theater,  believes  such  a  cessation  would 
result  in  more  American  casualties  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  was  in  Vietnam  during  the  37-day 
cessation  of  1965-66,  and  convinced  my- 
self at  that  time  that  this  was  true;  and 
much  testimony  from  many  people  before 
the  Senate  verifies  that  fact. 

Perhaps  most  convincing,  there  are  a 
number  of  actual  photographs  of  Com- 
munist supply  efforts  by  water  from 
Haiphong  to  the  DMZ  area  which  took 
place  during  the  4-day  cessation  of 
bombing  over  the  Tet  holiday.  These 
photographs  would  seem  to  justify  testi- 
mony from  some  of  those  who  were  tliere 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  heavy 
marine  casualties  which  occurred  shortly 
thereafter  resulted  from  this  cessation. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  photographs 
and  that  testimony,  I  suggested  some- 
tliing  new  in  the  way  of  this  overall 
cease-fire,  in  the  hope  that  such  a  cease- 
fire would  offer  more  chance  of  reaching 
meaningful  negotiations. 

Mr.  Reston  states  the  Communists 
"have  insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
the  bombing  must  be  stopped  uncondi- 
tionally." But  he  does  not  add  that  they 
have  aLso  insisted — 

The  U.S.  Government  must  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  U.S.  troops,  military  per- 
sonnel, and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  dismantle 
all  U.S.  military  bases  there,  and  cancel  Its 
"military  alliance"  with  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Reston  says: 

And  the  people  who  feel  tmeasy  with  a 
limited  war  would  have  a  neat  and  simple 
formula:  no  nonsense,  no  more  ajnblguity; 
either  peace  or  war  to  the  death. 

If  there  is  any  implication  that  this 
was  my  thinking,  he  could  not  be  more 
mistaken.  As  presented  to  the  Senate 
since  a  year  ago  last  spring,  it  is  my  con- 
viction the  United  States  is  overextend- 


ed, politically,  militarily,  and  economi- 
cally; and  this  conviction  was  reinforced 
on  my  recent  trip,  primarily  because  of 
new  conditions  developing  in  the  west- 
em  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean. 

This  Nation  has  had  large  armies  of 
occupation  in  various  foreign  countries 
for  many  years,  in  one  case  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  do  not  believe,  and  have  long 
so  stated,  that  our  economy  can  con- 
tinue to  support  present  political  and 
military  policies  and  commitments  over 
an  extended  additional  period. 

Accordingly,  in  effort  to  arrive  at 
negotiations,  il  the  President  went  fur- 
ther than  agreeing  to  another  cessation 
of  bombing  over  North  Vietnam  by 
means  of  this  proposed  cease-fire,  and 
that  too  was  rejected  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, then  I  believe  the  decision  as 
to  what  to  do  next  should  be  up  to  this 
Government;  and  based  on  world  con- 
ditions, that  decision  by  no  means  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  an  escalation  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
original  statement  and  the  article  by 
Mr.  Reston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Proposal   Looking   Toward   P'eace  m 

Vietnam 

(Statement  by  Senator  Stcart  Symincton. 

October  3,  1967) 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Par 
East,  Middle  East  and  Europe,  visiting  Japan, 
Hong  Kong.  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  Thailand. 
Israel.  Greece.  Italy  and  Great  Britain. 

A  report  of  findings  and  concluslonB  will 
be  made  shortly  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees.  In  the  meantime,  however,  one 
can  only  view  with  Increased  apprehension 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  current  world- 
wide commitments  of  the  United  States. 

In  Vietnam  the  pot  has  boiled  over.  In 
other  countries  where  we  have  binding  com- 
mitments, however,  the  water  also  is  becom- 
ing very  warm  indeed. 

In  this  connection,  one  notes  the  strange 
parado.x  of  the  brilliant  military  victory  re- 
cently achieved  by  Israel  against  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  weaponry  nevertheless  resulting 
In  a  much  Improved  Soviet  position  in  the 
Middle  East;  because  both  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Syria  are  now  so  weak  mili- 
tarily they  can  only  hope  to  be  rearmed  by 
the  Soviet  on  the  latter's  terms  (said  rearm- 
ament is  proceeding  rapidly,  to  the  point 
where  "07c,  of  their  air  equipment  losses  have 
now  been  replaced ) . 

The  Soviet  position  Is  also  Improving  stead- 
ily in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  Today  Al- 
geria Is  probably  the  strongest  Arab  country 
In  their  orbit;  and  if  there  Is  any  truth  In 
the  rumor  that  General  de  Gaulle  plans  to 
turn  over  to  Algeria  the  great  naval  base  of 
Mers  el  Kebir.  the  Soviets  will  obtain  further 
Eigniflcant  leverage  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Such  a  development  would.  In  effect,  turn 
the  southern  flank  of  SHAPE;  and  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  NATO,  already  heavily  dam- 
aged In  the  center  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Prance,  would  be  weakened  still  further. 

The  resources  of  any  country,  even  those 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  inexhaustible; 
and  therefore  these  developments  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Europe  should  also  be  consid- 
ered as  we  In  turn  consider  future  policies 
incident  to  Vietnam. 

I  have  presented  for  many  months  my  con- 
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vlctlon  that  the  United  States  Is  overcom- 
mitted  and  over-extended.  We  need  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  handle  all  theee  ccanmlt- 
ments  along  with  our  growttig  problema  aX 
home,  and  we  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize  tli« 
integrity  of  the  dollar. 

In  addition,  and  most  Important.  Is  the 
matter  of  American  lives.  In  this  latter  con- 
nection, the  campaign  here  to  cease  air  at- 
tacks against  North  Vietnam  Is  receiving  full 
attention  in  the  other  countries.  But  all 
civilian  and  military  people  abroad  with 
whom  I  discussed  this  matter  warn  that  an- 
other cessation  of  the  raids  against  North 
Vietnam  would  guarantee  additional  casual- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  (13,500  Americans 
have  already  been  killed.  85,000  wounded). 

Instead  of  only  another  cessation  in  the 
air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam,  therefore, 
I  propose  that  this  Government  announce,  as 
of  a  certain  date,  the  cessation  of  aU  mlll- 
Ury  action  in  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  over 
North  Vietnam;  also  announce  that  there 
will  be  no  reinforcements  into  the  theater. 

The  Government  would  announce  that 
these  policies  were  being  undertaken  in 
earnest  hope  that  their  adoption  would  re- 
sult in  prompt  and  meaningful  negotiations 
In  the  Interest  of  a  just  peace. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  should 
also  announce  that.  If  after  this  cessation 
of  all  military  action  in  South  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  North  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  nevertheless  continued  hos- 
tilities, then  the  United  States  would  feel 
free  to  pursue  this  war  In  any  manner  of 
its  own  choosing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  political  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  have  now  been 
achieved  through  the  creation,  by  means  of 
free  elections  of  the  present  Saigon  Govern- 
ment; and  the  military  objectives  of  this 
Government  have  never  Included  the  Inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam,  or  the  occupation 
of  Hanoi,  or  the  taking  over  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam. 

Concurrently  with  the  above  proposed  an- 
noimcement  of  United  States  pohcy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  should  announce 
its  willingness  to  negotiate  with  anybody, 
and  offer  amnesty  to  members  of  the  Viet 
Cong. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,   1967] 

Washington:  Dirksen's  Defense  of  Johnson 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  October  5. — The  Senate  ha« 
finally  had  a  serious  debate  on  Vietnam,  but 
In  the  process  it  has  produced  two  ideas 
which  could  actually  make  the  situation 
there  even  worse  than  It  is  now. 

The  first  Is  the  Symington  Idea  of  a  cease- 
fire coupled  with  a  threat.  The  Missouri  Sen- 
ator proposes  that  we  stop  all  mUltary  activ- 
ity, including  all  reinforcements  In  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  on  a  certain  date 
and  announce  that  if  the  enemy  continues 
the  hostilities,  the  United  States  will  then 
"feel  free  to  pursue  this  war  In  any  manner 
of  Its  own  choosing." 

SOMETHING    FOR    FVERYONE 

This  seems  to  give  something  to  all  the 
contending  factions  in  the  current  contro- 
versy. The  doves  would  get  their  cease-fire. 
If  the  enemy  did  not  stop  fighting,  then  the 
Implication  is  that  the  hawks  would  be  lib- 
erated to  hit  any  targets  they  liked  anywhere 
in  North  Vietnam.  And  the  i>eopIe  who  feel 
uneasy  with  a  limited  war,  would  have  a 
neat  and  simple  formula:  no  nonsense,  no 
more  ambiguity;  either  peace  or  war  to  the 
death. 

The  trouble  with  this  Is  that  there  Is  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  that  the  Commtmists 
would  negotiate  under  threat.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  insisted  from  the  beginning 
that  the  bombing  must  be  stopped  uncondi- 
tionally. Accordingly,  about  the  only  sure 
thing  in  this,  other  than  a  rejection  from 
the  Communists,  would  be  increased  pressure 
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here  at  borne  tor  a  more  savage  war  If  the 
cease-fire  dldnt  lead  to  the  kind  of  peace 
we  want. 

The  second  Idea  that  came  out  of  the 
debate  was  iJenator  Dirksen's  definition  ot 
why  the  United  States  is  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Not  only  because  we  are  treaty-bound 
to  do  so,  he  said:  not  only  to  keep  the  Com- 
munists from  Imposing  their  political  will 
on  South  Vietnam  by  force;  not  only  In  de- 
fense of  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
but  because  the  strategic  line  from  Korea 
through  Vietnam  Is  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  United  Staes. 

"I  do  not  want  to  see  that  line  broken," 
Senator  Dlrksen  kept  repeating  in  a  colloquy 
with  Senator  Pulbrlght,  "so  that  aU  of  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  exposed,  because  If 
It  Is,  then  the  whole  Pacific  coastline  of  this 
country  will  be  exposed." 

PRINCIPLES    OR    BASES? 

Now  this  Is  a  critical  point,  for  this  Is 
what  the  Conuntinists  have  always  feared: 
that  the  United  States  Is  fighting  there  to 
maintain  a  strategic  stronghold  close  to  the 
China  frontier.  It  was  to  remove  this  fear 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  has  em- 
phasized that  It  wants  no  bases  In  Vietnam, 
and  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
people  there,  even  If  they  decide  freely  to 
form  a  Communist  government. 

This  has  been  said  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration time  and  again,  both  here  and  at 
the  United  Nations,  for  It  wa.s  recognized  by 
the  President  that  the  Communists  would 
probably  never  agree  to  a  compromise  that 
left  the  United  States  either  with  bases  or 
a  strong  military  ally  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Dlrksen,  however,  has  now  confused 
this  Issue  again  and  given  support  to  the  very 
thing  the  Communists  fear  the  most.  He  Is 
not,  of  course,  a  spokesman  for  the  President, 
but'  Ironically  and  in  actual  fact  he  Is  closer 
to  the  President  on  this  Issue  than  the  Presi- 
dent's own  majority  leader  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  asked  Senator  Dlrksen: 
"Do  I  then  understand  that  the  Senator  be- 
lieves a  permanent  base  there  is  necessary 
for  our  security?"  Senator  Dlrksen  replied: 
"No.  I  think  that  aJter  stability  Is  restored 
at  long  last,  they  |the  South  Vietnamese] 
can  set  up  their  own  military  requirements 
In  order  to  meet  this  threat." 

To  most  military  experts  here,  however. 
this  is  really  a  formula  for  an  endless  U.S. 
military  presence  in  South  Vietnam.  For  no- 
body can  foresee  the  day  when  any  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  now  on  the  scene 
can  "restore"  stability. 

PT'S    NOT    EAST 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  things  In  Vietnam 
worse  than  they  now  are.  but  It  Is  certainly 
possible.  Symington  would  gamble  both  on 
a  one-way  cease-fire  and,  If  It  didn't  work, 
on  a  bigger  and  riskier  war.  Dlrksen  would 
fight  on  for  a  "strategic  line"  running 
through  Saigon  until  stability  is  restored 
and  South  Vietnam  can  defend  Itself,  which 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  long  time  Indeed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dlrksen  felt  the 
criticism  of  the  President  was  going  too  far 
and  wanted  to  help  him,  but.  Ironically,  he 
may  very  well  have  done  the  opposite.  Por 
he  has  raised  fundamental  doubts  again 
about  the  nation's  war  aims  In  Vietnam:  and 
so  long  as  there  Is  the  least  suspicion  In 
Hanoi  that  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  re- 
tain a  powerful  base  or  ally  in  that  peninsula, 
the  President's  chaiices  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement are  not  likely  to  be  very  good. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  in  which  I 
was  asked  two  questions.  One  question 
was:  "Do  you  have  any  suggestions  of 
wavs  and  means  of  bringing  the  war  in 


"Vietnam  to  a  quicker  and  successful 
end?"  The  second  question  was:  "If  your 
suggestions  are  carried  into  effect,  when 
do  you  anticipate  the  war  would  be 
ended?" 

Mr.  President.  I  threw  the  letter  in  the 
wastepaper  basket.  Then,  upon  reflec- 
tion, I  took  it  out,  and  I  dictated  an  an- 
swer. At  this  tune  I  wish  to  recite  to 
Senators  my  answer  to  those  questions. 

Yes,  I  have  a  suggestion  about  ways 
and  means  that  can  be  adopted  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  quicker  and  a  successful  end. 
That  suggestion  is  that  we  stop  labeling 
the  UiTited  States:  One,  as  the  aggressor 
in  the  war  in  South  'Vietnam;  two.  as  the 
maker  of  South  Vietnam  of  a  nation  of 
brothels:  tliree,  as  demandant  of  tmcon- 
ditional  surrender,  making  it  impossible 
for  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  go  to  the  negotiating 
table;  four,  as  the  user  of  a  planned  and 
designed  method  of  committing  atroci- 
ties, cruel  and  indefensible,  among  the 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  of 
South  Vietnam:  five,  as  seeking  to  im- 
pose colonial  domination  upon  South 
Vietnam  with  a  view  of  exploiting  their 
mineral  and  human  resovu-ces;  six,  as 
being  unwilling  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  that  course  would  be 
most  constructive  in  bringing  that  war 
to  an  end.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  will  never  go  to  the  negotiating 
table  as  long  as  we.  and  in  many  in- 
stances on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  heap 
upon  the  United  States  the  libel,  the 
slander,  and  the  abuses  to  which  we  have 
subjected  our  country.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is 
definitely  of  the  belief  tliat  we  are  so 
divided  that  we  do  not  possess  the  will 
to  maintain  our  honor.  He  is  of  the  belief 
tliat  if  he  waits  until  the  election  of  1968, 
the  present  President  will  be  repudiated 
and  tiie  Communists  of  Nortli  Vietnam 
will  thus  win  by  default. 

How  long  can  a  nation  endure  if  its 
leading  citizens  unjustly  and  falsely  con- 
demn that  nation  a£  being  tlie  perpetra- 
tor of  the  wrongs  which  I  have  just 
described? 

I  mentioned  six  condemnations.  I  did 
not  mention  a  seventh,  but  I  shall  now. 

The  seventh  point  of  condemnation 
•was  that  in  South  Vietnam  the  United 
States  dressed  some  of  its  personnel  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Communist  Vietcong. 
and  then  had  these  boys  commit  rape 
upon  the  women  of  South  Vietnam  and 
death  upon  public  officials,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  blame  on  the  Viet- 
cong. 

If  I  were  Ho  Chi  Minh,  when  he  heard 
that  statement  made  by  a  distinguished 
official  of  the  United  States,  I  would  have 
used  it^-and  Ho  Chi  Minh  did— by  cir- 
culating it  all  throughout  South  'Vietnam 
as  to  what  America  is  doing  in  violating 
every  conceivable  moral  concept  of  de- 
cency.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  will  wait.  He  believes  that  we  are 
so  divided  that  we  cannot  succeed  In  the 
war.  On  that  basis  I  think  he  is  right. 

About  8  weeks  ago,  I  proposed  another 
pause  in  the  bombing.  I  did  so  having 
in  mind  that  on  five  previous  occasions 
we  had  done  so,  begging  the  Communist 
leader  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table. 
On  each  occasion  he  viciously  and  incon- 
siderately rejected  our  proposals. 

Senators  might  ask,  Why  did  I  pro- 
pose a  cessation  of  the  bombing?  In  ef- 
fect. I  said  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri said  a  moment  ago:  to  cease  the 
bombing  without  any  conditions  and  then 
wait  to  see  if  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  telling 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  the  stopping 
of  the  bombing  would  be  a  vehicle  which 
would  bring  him  to  the  negotiating  Uble. 
I  want  to  reconfirm  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  In  his  proposal  for  peace,  said: 

Quit  bombing  the  North.  Pull  your  troops 
out  of  South  Vietnam  and  recognize  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front's  program  must 
be  adopted  as  the  existing  and  proper  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

I  proposed  the  pause  in  the  bombing, 
knowing  the  danger  attendant  thereon, 
but  I  wanted  another  demonstration  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  all  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
has  been  saying  has  been  untrue  all 
along.  I  suggested  the  pause  in  the  bomb- 
ing solely  to  demonstrate  to  those  who 
contend  that  we  do  not  want  to  nego- 
tiate, that  they  are  not  properly  in- 
formed. 

In  other  words.  I  hoped  that  their 
tongues  would  be  tied  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  saying  in  the  future  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  doing  everything 
reasonable  and  available  to  enable  it  to 
go  to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
been  driven  to  make  these  remarks  today, 
but  had  I  not  made  them,  I  would  not 
feel  at  ease  with  myself. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  a  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  caucus  room  of  the 
Capitol  in  which  it  will  again  be  asserted 
that  we  are  not  doing  the  best  we  can 
to  get  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  leaned 
over  backward  to  get  to  the  negotiating 
table.  I  feel  that  for  the  purpose  of  solidi- 
fying the  thinking  of  our  people,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  tjing  the  tongues  of  those 
who  are  slandering  and  libeling  the 
United  States,  a  pause  in  the  bombing 
should  again  be  instituted. 

It  is  my  cour.try.  Let  me  repeat  the 
oft- used  words:  right  or  wrong,  it  is  my 
country.  But  on  this  great  issue,  it  is 
right.  It  is  not  wrong. 

With  respect  to  President  Johnson,  al- 
though I  have  disagreed  with  him  many 
times.  If  he  has  played  politics,  the  best 
way  to  play  politics  now  would  seemingly 
be  to  abandon  honor  and  surrender  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh;  but  the  President  refuses 
to  do  so. 

I  suggest  that  the  war  can  be  brought 
to  a  successful  and  quicker  end  by  a  halt 
and  stoppage  of  the  vilification  that  un- 
justly and  Indefensibly  Is  being  heaped 
by  our  own  civil  leaders  upon  our 
country. 


THE  SUPERSO^nC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
October  2.  1967,  there  Is  published  an 
editorial  entitled  'Which  Comes  First?" 

The  editorial  takes  exception  to  the 
expanded  expenditures  now  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  In  particular  it 
suggests  that  the  Senate  could  slow 
down  the  $142  million  expenditure  for 
the  supersonic  transport.  It  also  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  voted 
for  seven  times  as  much  for  certain 
safety  measures  as  President  Johnson  re- 
quested. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  rejected  efforts 
to  curtail  these  expenditures,  as  referred 
to  in  the  editorial. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial,  which  states, 
in  part: 

This  performance  lent  at  least  some  sup- 
port to  the  President's  argument  that  his 
suggestions  for  spending  cuts  should  await 
completion  of  action  on  the  appropriations 
bills.  It  would  do  no  good  for  him  to  pro- 
pose reduction  In  a  few  Items  If  Congress 
then  proceeded  to  Inflate  everything  else. 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  completely 
that  cutting  these  expenditures  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have*the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Which  Comes  Pikst? 

President  Johnson  has  let  it  be  known  that 
he's  all  for  cute  In  Federal  spending.  But 
before  he  urges  any  specific  reductions,  he 
wants  to  see  what  Congress  does  with  pend- 
ing appropriations  bills. 

Many  Congressmen  claim  they  are  en- 
thused alxjut  trimming  outlays,  too.  But 
they  want  to  stand  back  while  the  White 
House  wields  the  knife. 

The  restilt  of  this  Alphonse-Gaston  col- 
loquy, of  course,  is  that  sf)ending  proceeds 
merrily  upward,  putting  still  more  inflation- 
ary pressures  on  the  economy.  So  it's  worth 
asking  where  the  responsibility  really  rests. 

Congress,  it  seems  to  us,  has  the  ultimate 
responsibility,  since  it  has  the  final  say-so. 
As  the  House  underlined  last  week  by  de- 
laying an  appropriations  bill,  the  Adminis- 
tration can't  spend  a  nickel  until  Congress 
provides  it. 

Rep.  George  Mahon,  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  put  it  very  well. 
Arguing  against  passing  the  buck  to  the 
President,  he  said  "this  would  be  a  con- 
fession to  the  American  people  of  our  in- 
ability in  Congress  to  discharge  our  respon- 
sibility." It  would  "make  Congress  appear 
to  be  hopelessly  bogged  down  and  incom- 
petent." 

As  Mr.  Mahon  was  calling  on  Congress  to 
assert  itself  on  economy,  some  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
appeared  to  be  rushing  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  at  any  rate,  thrift  was 
anything  but  the  order  of  the  day. 

One  Item  up  for  consideration,  for  exam- 
ple, was  $142  million  more  for  the  super- 
sonic transport.  The  SST  will  be  a  consid- 
erable technological  achievement,  but  it's 
hard  to  see,  in  the  cxirrent  fiscal  crisis,  that 
the  project's  present  swift  pace  is  essential. 
The  Senators,  though,  were  in  no  mood  for 
waiting;  they  overwhelmingly  okayed  the  full 
appropriation. 

That  was  far  from  all.  At  the  same  sitting 
the  Senate  panel  doubled  the  amount  that 
the  House  had  approved  for  highway-safety 
grants  to  the  states.  And  they  voted  more 
than  seven  times  as  much  for  air  safety  as 


President  Johnaon  had  requested  only  a  few 
days  earlier. 

This  performance  lent  at  least  some  sup- 
port to  the  President's  argument  that  his 
suggestions  for  spending  cuts  should  await 
completion  of  action  on  the  appropriations 
bills.  It  would  do  no  good  for  him  to  propose 
reductions  In  a  few  Items  If  Congress  then 
proceeded  to  Inflate  everything  else. 

If,  however,  the  upward  rush  of  Federal 
outlays  Is  ever  to  be  stopped  or  even  slowed, 
the  Administration  must  assume  the  primary 
responsibility. 

In  this  nation's  fiscal  scheme  of  things. 
only  the  Administration  ever  Is  able  to  con- 
sider the  vast  Federal  edifice  In  Its  entirety 
Appropriations  bills  go  to  Congress  piecemeal, 
so  that  even  the  hardest-working  lawmakers 
are  unlikely  ever  to  see  the  complete  picture. 

Increasingly  it  is  the  Administration  that 
originates  major  spending  programs,  that 
effectively  decides  the  direction  of  Federal 
outlays,  if  not  always  their  specifics.  More 
often  than  not,  the  changes  that  Congress 
does  make  are  calculated  only  to  speed  spend- 
ing more  swiftly  upward. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Administration 
might  stand  a  better  chance  of  living  up  to 
their  respective  responsibilities  If  the  finan- 
cial mechanics  of  the  Government  were  in 
somewhat  sounder  shape.  Accounting  pr,^c- 
tlces  of  various  agencies  still  vary  so  wildly 
that  accurate  analysis  becomes  almost  im- 
possible. 

It's  high  time,  too,  to  end  all  the  fiddling 
with  different  forms  of  budgets:  the  idea 
usually  has  been  to  favor  the  one  that  seemed 
to  show  the  Government  in  the  most  favor- 
able fiscal  light.  Things  are  so  obviously  out 
of  hand  now  that  the  Administration  might 
as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  by  settling 
on  something  close  to  the  cEish  budget,  which 
Includes  all  Federal  transactions  with  the 
public. 

In  any  reform  effort,  even  the  finest  of 
financial  methods  will  of  course  provide  only 
a  way,  not  the  will.  And  the  will  must  come. 
If  It  ever  does,  not  just  from  Congress  or 
the  Administration  but  from  both. 


THE  JET  AGE  CRISIS 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  man  has 
had  to  face  the  constant  challenge  of 
keeping  up  with  modern  technology, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  transporta- 
tion. This  new  transportation  technology 
is  evidenced  clearly  today  by  the  devel- 
opment of  advanced  and  improved  means 
of  air  travel.  But  because  of  these  bigger 
and  faster  planes,  commercial  aviation 
Is  today  being  overwhelmed  by  expand- 
ing traflQc,  safety  and  noise  problems. 
The  so-called  jet  age  is  bringing  with  it 
a  challenging  crisis  which,  if  not  met, 
could  well  jeopardize  the  public  interest. 

From  the  beginning  of  commercial  air 
travel,  airlines  have  had  a  growth  rate 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can business.  The  airlines  served  over 
110  million  people  last  year — an  Increase 
exceeding  474  percent  over  1950.  It  Is 
estimated  that  they  will  double  their 
traffic  by  1971  and  triple  it  by  1975. 
Within  this  very  decade,  air  passenger 
traffic  will  reach  the  454  million  level. 

To  provide  for  this  phenomenal 
growth,  the  airlines  Industry  has  In- 
creased its  investment  in  aircraft  from 
$3  billion  In  1960  to  almost  $9  billion  in 
1966.  By  1975,  the  industry  will  spend 
some  $18  billion  for  new  equipment  and 
facilities. 

New  planes  are  being  developed  to  fly 
more  passengers  at  faster  speeds.  Boe- 
ing's 747  will  be  capable  of  handling  500 
people,  and  Lockheed  Is  presently  work- 
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ing  on  plans  for  an  800-passenger  air- 
craft. The  much  publicized  SST,  a  proj- 
ect approved  yesterday  by  the  Senate, 
will  have  a  capacity  of  25C  passengers 
but  it  will  carry  them  at  speeds  around 
2,000  miles  per  hour,  over  three  times  the 
present  speed  of  commercial  aircraft. 

Today,  the  airlines  operate  approxi- 
mately 2,000  aircraft  and  this  fleet  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  around  3,500  aircraft 
by  1977.  But  this  Is  not  the  entire  pic- 
ture. By  1977.  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration expects  a  doubling  in  the 
general  aviation  fleet  to  a  level  around 
180,000,  of  which  8,000  will  be  business 
jets. 

This  growth  has  had,  and  continues  to 
have,  a  bolstering  and  healthy  effect  on 
the  Nation's  economy.  And  yet,  growth 
also  multiplies  the  problems.  It  increases 
the  probability  of  accidents,  heightens 
the  threat  of  mass  congestion.  Increases 
the  discomfort  of  noise,  and  presents  a 
thousand  other  complex  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  jet  age. 

On  July  19  of  this  year,  a  tragic  air 
crash  over  Hendersonville.  N.C.,  killed 
82  people.  Including  newly -designated 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  T.  Mc- 
Naughton.  A  small,  private  plane  crashed 
into  a  Piedmont  Airlines  jet  shortly  after 
Its  takeoff.  The  real  tragedy  of  this 
crash  Is  that  it  could  have  been  avoided. 
News  reports  place  the  small  private 
plane  off  course,  and  the  Asheville  air- 
port did  not  have  the  radar  facilities  by 
which  the  small  aircraft  could  have  been 
warned  and  the  accident  possibly  pre- 
vented. 

I  find  it  alarming  to  learn  that  of  the 
547  airports  used  by  the  public  in  airline 
service,  only  234  have  control  towers  and 
105  have  radar  surveillance  of  the  traffic 
arriving  into  and  departing  from  the  air- 
port. In  my  own  State  of  California,  I 
am  shocked  to  learn  that  the  following 
cities  are  without  tower  service:  El  Cen- 
tre, Marysville.  Merced,  Redding,  Santa 
Maria,  and  VlsaUa.  Equally  disturbing 
Is  the  fact  that  the  following  California 
cities  have  no  radar  service  at  their  air- 
ports: Bakersfield,  El  Centre,  Modesto. 
Palm  Springs,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Stockton. 

With  air  traffic  increasing  almost  daily, 
our  air  corridors  are  Increasingly  be- 
coming crowded  and  the  danger  of  mid- 
air collisions  are  mounting  daily.  No  air- 
port having  airline  passenger  service  can 
afford  the  risk  of  being  without  a  con- 
trol tower  and  radar.  The  costs  for  pro- 
viding these  services  may  be  considera- 
ble; but  I  suggest  that  they  may  be  un- 
dertaken in  a  well-planned  and  responsi- 
ble manner  within  a  reasonable  time  pe- 
riod. Certainly,  the  protection  of  human 
life  must  require  no  less. 

The  14  mid-air  collisions  of  1963  did 
not  Involve  one  commercial  air  carrier. 
Last  year,  there  was  a  total  of  25  such 
collisions.  In  1967,  we  have  witnessed  al- 
ready 14  mid-air  collisions  and  three  of 
them — including  the  one  In  which  Sec- 
retary-designate McNaughton  so  tragi- 
cally lost  his  life — Involved  commercial 
air  carriers.  These  distressing  figures 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  exceed  those  of  last 
year. 

It  Is  time  that  through  our  forward- 
looking  air  technology,  we  are  developing 
more  efficient  and  sophisticated  aircraft. 


But  with  the  bigger  jumbo  jets  such  as 
the  747"s  and  SST's,  will  come  higher 
speeds,  greater  loads,  and  very  signifli- 
cant  increases  in  passengers  per  aircraft. 
The  dark  shadow  of  disaster,  particularly 
with  so  many  Uves  at  stake,  will  follow 
closely  ever>'  plane  into  the  air. 

The  complex  problems  of  air  safety  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  simple  answers. 
Greater  strides  must  be  made  In  aviation 
safety,  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  for 
both  commercial  and  general  aviation.  I 
understand  that  a  number  of  major  cor- 
porations are  engaged  in  the  research  and 
development  of  a  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tem. It  will  be  5  years,  however,  before 
It  can  be  put  to  general  use,  and  will  cost 
somewhere  around  $50,000.  Tl^e  device 
promises  to  be  a  great  boon  toward  safe 
flying  and  will  reduce  accidents  signif- 
icantly. The  price  range,  however,  will 
make  It  prohibitive  for  smaller  aircraft, 
the  planes  which  make  up  the  great  bulk 
of  increased  air  traffic.  Cheaper  devices 
must  be  sought  If  an  effective  collision 
avoidance  system  is  to  be  achieved. 

"Alpha-numeric"  systems  are  being 
plarmed  for  Installation  at  many  major 
airports.  These  systems  would  identify 
the  plane  and  the  altitude  at  which  it  was 
flying;  it  would  thus  be  easier  to  insure 
that  no  two  planes  were  flying  on  the 
same  level  or  too  close  to  each  other. 
The  Air  Transport  Association,  however, 
estimates  that  only  one-third  of  the 
major  airports  will  be  ready  to  install 
these  by  1970. 

Too  often,  those  directly  involved  in 
aviation  think  only  in  terms  of  sophis- 
tlcated'and  expensive  devices  as  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  air  safety.  There  are 
two  areas  wherein,  from  both  a  cost  and 
engineering  standpoint.  Improvement  can 
be  made  at  reasonable  cost.  The  flrst  is 
a  more  expeditious  system  of  clearing  the 
runways  and  taxiways  in  order  to  avoid 
delaying  aircraft  landings  and  the  sec- 
ond is  a  more  realistic  solution  to  the  air 
traffic  congestion  existing  at  major  air 
terminals  now.  I  will  touch  on  each  of 
these  subsequently. 

Other  safety  devices  must  also  be  re- 
searched and  developed.  Planes  should 
be  made  more  "crashworthy,"  escape 
systems  can  be  improved,  more  sensitive 
smoke-  and  fire-detection  equipment 
Installed. 

The  bitter  tragedy  of  a  midair  ex- 
plosion wherein  Ughtnlng  is  believed  to 
have  been  involved,  has  led  to  action  by 
the  FAA  in  spelling  out  an  explosion 
suppression  device  for  our  air  carriers. 
After  years  of  research  and  testing,  the 
majority  of  which  was  funded  by  the 
manufacturers  and  two  of  our  air  ear- 
ners— Pan  American  and  TWA — the 
equipment  is  available.  In  fact,  it  has  al- 
ready been  installed  on  the  aircraft  of 
TWA.  The  research  on  emulsified  fuels 
offers  a  hopeful  solution  to  the  problem 
of  neutralizing  fuels  in  the  event  of  a 
crash. 

Automation  wherever  It  will  increase 
efficiency  also  should  be  put  into  effect. 
Pilot  training  programs  can  be  more 
thorough  and  uniform  for  more  effective 
regulation.  The  Federal  Government 
should  conduct  and  support  further  re- 
search on  weather  and  terrain  condi- 
tions. This  information  should  be  accu- 
rate  and  be   kept  up   to  date.   Private 


Industrj'  has  played  an  important  role 
in  studying  and  developing  invaluable 
safety  devices.  Surely.  Goverrunent  must 
continue  to  help  and  encourage  these 
endeavors. 

Today,  airlines  are  the  most  heavily 
used  form  of  transportation:  59  percent 
of  all  Intercity  traffic  is  now  done  by 
flying,  and  tills  is  more  than  both  the 
railways  and  buses  combined.  By  1970, 
airlines  may  very  well  be  flying  100  bil- 
lion revenue  passenger-miles.  The  great 
expansion  in  all  forms  of  air  traffic — 
freight,  passenger,  smd  general  avia- 
tion— has  been  terrific  and  this  has  put 
a  severe  strain  on  facilities  now  existing. 
Air  traffic  has  been  growing  at  a  rate 
much  faster  than  the  systems  capable  of 
accommodating  it.  Most  of  our  airports 
already  are  strained  beyond  their  peak 
capacity.  Within  the  next  decade,  ex- 
pansion will  be  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid 
than  the  last  and  the  concomitant 
problems  will  increase  exponentially. 

Many  aviation  experts  charge  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  airport  crisis  whose 
ramifications  will  be  dire  indeed — a  crisis 
which  did  not  have  to  happen  because  we 
have  the  technology  and  resources  which 
could  have  averted  it.  Already  congestion 
and  delays  have  reached  proportions  that 
are  intolerable.  Much  of  this  has  been 
the  result  of  poor  planning. 

On  the  access  highways  to  the  sdrports. 
in  the  parking  lots,  at  the  ticket  windows 
and  baggage  counters,  on  the  runways, 
in  the  skj'ways — everj-where  we  turn,  we 
see  and  experience  gigantic  traffic  jams. 
There  is  hardly  a  commercial  airliner  In 
the  country  that  does  not  get  delayed  at 
least  once  a  day  at  an  airport. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
FAA,  delays  In  1965  amounted  to  130.000 
hours.  The  cost  of  delays  at  23  major  air- 
ports—including Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco — to  the  airlines  was  about  $28 
mlUion.  This  cost  is  figured  mostly  in 
terms  of  extra  crew  time  and  Increased 
fuel  consumption.  It  does  not  include  the 
111  will  engendered  by  the  long  waiting 
periods  and  the  anger  caused  by  missed 
appointments.  There  were  some  7  million 
man-hours  of  passenger  delay  last  year. 
My  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  of  Wash- 
ington, has  estimated  that  this  would  be 
some  $50  million  worth  of  productive 
earning  time  which  was  not  performed 
last  year. 

A  recent  study  of  delays  on  the  ground 
subsequent  to  landing  or  prior  to  takeoff 
indicated  that  on  the  San  Francisco 
International  Airport  alone: 

The  existing  facilities  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco International  Airport  are  nearing  the 
saturation  point  and  are  Inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  forecast  growth  of  future 
aeronautical  actUitles. 

These  delays  cost  air  carriers  over 
$700,000  In  a  1-year  period.  A  system 
to  faciUtate  and  improve  the  ground 
control  of  aircraft  and  the  hardware  to 
implement  it  is  now  available.  A  high 
FAA  official  has  stated: 

FAA  is  most  Interested  In  establishing  an 
airport  ground  guidance  and  control  capa- 
bility at  major  hlgh-deuBlty  airports.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  at  the  present  time  in  a 
position  to  fund  such  Installations. 

The  jumbo  jets  will  tend  further  to 
add  to  the  problem.  Deplaning  and  em- 
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planing  of  these  aircraft,  arriving  and 
departing  within  minutes  of  each  other, 
will  cause  overwhelming  delays  and  con- 
gestion. 

Twenty-three  major  hub  airports  are 
now  reaching  the  complete  saturation 
point.  A  short-range  solution  would  be 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  existing  air- 
ports by  constructing  new  runways  and 
extending   old   ones   wherever    feasible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  need  for 
more  airports  is  great,  everyone  wants 
more  airports,  but  because  of  extreme 
noise.  Increased  traffic,  and  other  nui- 
sances, they  want  it  in  other  people's 
neighborhoods.  Too  often  in  the  past,  air- 
ports have  been  badly  conceived,  poorly 
planned,  and  inconveniently  situated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  entirely  new 
facilities  are  needed  but  more  concern 
should  be  given  to  the  surrounding  areas 
in  such  planning. 

Terminal  and  runway  congestion  can 
be  relieved  somewhat  by  removing  gen- 
eral aviation  from  commercial  terminals. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  developing 
a  system  of  satellite  airports  around  the 
city.  Such  a  system  would  also  reduce  the 
hazards  of  any  collisions  between  smaller 
aircraft  and  commercial  aircraft.  At  a 
recent  aviation  gathering.  Mr.  Sherman 
Palrchild,  an  eminent  figure  in  the  avia- 
tion manufacturing  community,  cited  the 
requirement  for  forward  thinking  in  this 
problem  of  developing  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  satellite  airports.  He  referred  spe- 
cifically to  STOL — short  takeoff /leuiding 
aircraft — as  one  of  the  effective  answers 
to  this  problem  and  these  aircraft  are 
presently  available.  He  stated  in  part: 

A  large  segment  oX  trafBc  can  conceivably 
be  moved  from  existing  runways  to"^  operate 
at  the  same  airport  but  In  short  and  vertical 
take-off  modes  thus  alleviating  to  some  ex- 
tent runway  and  'stack"  congestion. 

I  think  that  It  Is  very  easy  to  see  that, 
so  long  as  there  Is  congestion,  the  air- 
ports will  not  be  able  to  handle  the  larger 
planes  because  they  simply  will  not  have 
the  faculties  for  it.  The  significance  of 
this  to  the  manufacturers  will  be  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  sell  as  many  air- 
craft as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  To 
the  airlines,  minima]  delays  are  a  neces- 
sity If  they  are  to  reduce  costs  and  in- 
sure a  reasonable  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

An  Important  £ispect  of  the  aviation- 
airport  problem  which  effective  planning 
must  take  into  account  is  aircraft  noise. 
According  to  a  report  made  public  on 
August  3.  1967.  by  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  sonic  booms  do  not  seem 
to  be  harmful.  Nevertheless,  the  report 
indicates  that  people  find  sonic  booms 
very  difficult  to  get  used  to.  They  remain 
a  great  annoyance  to  those  living  around 
and  nearby  airports. 

The  aircraft  industry,  along  with 
NASA,  is  now  developing  a  quieter  jet 
engine.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  is 
enough.  Consider  the  increase  in  air  traf- 
fic, the  great  changeovers  from  props  to 
jets,  and  the  development  of  SST  and 
jumbo  jets — all  of  this  will  still  mean 
greater  noise  despite  the  reductions  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  quieter  jet 
engines.  We  must  push  for  better  flight 
procedures  and  more  careful  airport 
plarming. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  are 


now  studies  underway  on  how  to  cope 
with  the  noise  problem  around  Los  An- 
geles, O'Hare,  and  Kennedy  International 
Airports.  These  studies  are  expected  to 
result  in  proposals  by  the  FAA  and  HUD. 
I  look  forward  to  these  proposals  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  alleviate  some  of  the 
annoyances. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Airports  is  proceed- 
ing with  a  pUot  program  to  soundproof 
homes  near  the  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport.  This  is  the  type  of  program 
which  may  reap  a  significant  approach 
to  the  noise  problem. 

With  the  extensive  economic  burdens 
facing  the  Nation  this  year,  money,  of 
course,  remains  a  substantial  problem. 
The  FAA  estimates  that  as  much  as  $3 
billion  is  needed  for  airport  construction 
by  1971  and  $6  billion  by  1975.  Our  pres- 
ent level  of  funding  only  provides  for 
$70  million  per  year  under  the  Federal 
aid  to  airports  program,  and  this  would 
seem  hopelessly  short  of  coping  with  the 
problem.  For  these  reasons.  I  was  most 
pleased  by  the  recent  actions  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  The  President 
recently  called  for  a  comprehensive  Gov- 
ernment plan  to  expand  and  improve  the 
Nation's  air  traffic  control  system  that 
would  cost  over  $5  billion.  Only  yester- 
day, the  Senate  approved  over  $618  mil- 
lion for  air  traffic  management  and  fa- 
cilities. These  certainly  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction. 

But  money  is  not  the  only  problem. 
There  is  also  the  challenge  of  proper 
planning.  I  regard  it  as  being  unfortu- 
nate that  there  is  no  planning  on  a  na- 
tional level  for  the  entire  aviation  sys- 
tem. This  can  be  traced  largely  to  the 
fact  the  Nation's  public  airports,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  under  private  or 
municipal  control.  In  effect,  this  means  a 
different  program  for  each  airport.  Be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems, many  airports  find  it  impossible  to 
develop  along  with  the  jet  age.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  and  is,  that  many  airports 
are  outdated  in  this  era.  We  need  a  pol- 
icy for  the  entire  Nation,  coordinated  on 
a  national  level.  The  planning  must  be 
comprehensive  and  forward  looking, 
and  it  must  deal  with  the  entire  airport 
system. 

Problems  of  aircraft  and  passenger 
safety,  traffic,  congestions,  delays,  noise, 
runway  and  terminal  development,  au- 
tomation, and  other  aviation-related 
problems  are  all  becoming  more  acute. 
We  can  effectively  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems if  business  and  Government  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  in  responsible,  Imagi- 
native, and  creative  planning.  If  this 
coordination  can  be  achieved,  then 
America  will  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  jet  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  a  letter  from  a 
very  able  American,  and  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine.  Joseph  D.  Caldara.  major 
general.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  who  is 
now  the  president  of  Flight  Safety  Foun- 
dation. Inc.  He  sent  me  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  under  date 
of  September  17,  1967,  entitled  "FAA 
Is  Pressing  for  More  Funds  in  Safety 
Drive."  written  by  Evert  Clark,  I  believe 
his  letter  and  this  article  are  relevant 
to  the  points  I  have  attempted  to  make 
in  my  address. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  and  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PSP  Plight  Safety  Pocndation,  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.Y..  September  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  An  extremely  interesting  ac- 
count In  today's  New  York  Times  on  air 
safety  and  the  problems  the  FAA  Is  having 
In  funding  it  touches  on  a  most  critical  sub- 
ject. The  opening  sentence.  "The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  fearing  It  cannot 
keep  pace  with  air  travel  growth  Is  flghtlng 
the  White  House  for  more  air  safety  funds," 
Is  the  reason  for  this  letter. 

Over  the  years  I  have  seen,  sometimes  to 
my  horror,  vital  decisions  affecting  the 
safety  of  flight  deferred  until  after  an  acci- 
dent or.  worse  yet.  after  a  series  of  accidents. 
Such  decisions  based  on  emotion  rather  than 
analytical  fact  generally  fall  far  short  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  or  even  a  realistic  so- 
lution. 

The  recent  mld-alr  collisions,  the  Inexcus- 
able delays  that  are  costly  In  both  time  and 
money,  and  the  already  sorely  lacking  traf- 
fic control  capability,  as  attested  by  our  con- 
stant communications  within  the  Industry, 
point  the  way  to  additional  disasters  un- 
less positive  action  is  taken  now. 

The  article  also  stated.  "Only  If  top  Ad- 
ministration officials  become  convinced  that 
air  safety  might  develop  Into  a  troublesome 
political  issue  are  they  believed  likely  to 
approve  the  supplemental  request  for  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  .  ,  ,  to  be  about  $100- 
mllllon."  In  addition  to  the  political  Issue 
of  a  failure  in  air  safety  to  the  economic 
aspect  of  one  accident  can  easily  exceed  the 
HOO-mllllon  requested. 

While  I  am  sending  a  letter  similar  to  this 
to  the  President.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
calUng  the  very  real  and  present  danger  of 
potential  disaster  In  the  air  to  the  attention 
of  each  member  of  The  Congress.  A«  a  pro- 
fessional In  the  discipline  of  air  safety— 
and  all  we  are  really  talking  about  is  effi- 
cient flight — I  urge  you  and  all  the  members 
of  The  Congress  to  take  the  action  necessary 
to  provide  this  vital  funding  for  this  all-im- 
fKjrtant  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  D.  Caldaea, 
Afa;or  General,  USAF  (Retired). 

Pederai.  Aviation  Administration  Is  Pbessino 
roR  More  Funds  in  Safety  Drive — Pleads 
FOR  WarrE  House  Aid  To  Add  Traffic  Con- 
trollers. Towers  and  Equipment 

(By  Evert  Clark) 
Washington,  September  17.— The  Federal 
AvlaUon  Administration,  fearing  It  cannot 
keep  pace  with  air  travel  growth.  Is  flghtlng 
the  White  House  for  more  air  safety  funds. 
To  date  the  White  House  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  have  resisted  the  pressure.  The  agen- 
cy's greatest  need  Is  for  more  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, but  It  also  wants  more  money  for 
control  towers  and  electronic  equipment. 

Only  If  top  Administration  officials  become 
convinced  that  air  safety  might  develop  into 
a  troublesome  political  Issue  are  they  believed 
likely  to  approve  the  supplemental  request 
for  funds  for  the  flscal  year  1968,  The  amount 
Involved  is  said  to  be  about  »lOO-mllllon, 

If  a  denial  of  the  request  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  major  accident  Involving  air 
traffic  control,  the  safety  Issue  could  be  cata- 
pulted Into  a  political  controversy. 

Congress,  concerned  about  two  midair  col- 
lisions this  year  involving  airlines,  has  re- 
cently shown  considerable  Interest  In  air 
saiety  problems. 
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FATAL  ACCIDENTS   CONTINTrE 

Tliere  were  10  fatal  airline  accidents  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year.  The  annual 
average  for  the  last  five  years  was  12.  Crashes 
this  year  have  taken  217  lives,  compared  with 
a  five-year  average  of  293. 

The  P.A.A.'s  regular  budget  request  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  which  has  passed  the 
House  but  not  the  Senate,  Is  the  first  in  four 
years  that  would  permit  the  recruiting  of 
new  controllers  in  any  volume. 

Even  then  the  $811-milllon  requested 
would  add  only  648  controllers  and  121  main- 
tenance men  to  the  14,000  controllers  and 
maintenance  men  who  now  run  the  traffic 
centers  and  the  control  towers. 

But  David  D,  Thomas,  deputy  adminis- 
trator, indicated  that  this  Increase  was  only 
about  one-third  of  what  was  really  needed. 
The  deficiency,  he  said,  would  be  made  up. 
as  it  has  been  In  the  last  few  years,  by  ask- 
ing each  controller  to  work  harder. 

"The  way  air  traffic  Is  growing  now.  with 
the  budget  now  before  you,  If  each  air  traf- 
fic controller  did  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
work  that  he  Is  doing  this  year,  It  would 
take  1,500  more  positions  than  you  have  in 
the  budget  Just  to  keep  up  with  the  traffic," 
Mr.  Thomas  said. 

"We  are  actually  expecting  him  to  do  8  to 
10  per  cent  more  work  next  year,  with  the 
equipment  we  are  furnishing  him  and  the 
improvement  we  are  making  in  the  traffic 
control  svstem," 

He  explained  that  the  productivity  of  the 
air  traffic  control  syst«m — that  is.  the  num- 
ber of  take-offs,  landings  and  overflights  it 
can  handle — had  already  been  increa.sed  by 
178  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1963.  without 
the  hiring  of  any  appreciable  number  of 
new  controllers. 

In  other  words  the  system  has  been  able 
to  handle  far  more  traffic,  partly  because 
electronic  aids  have  Improved  but  chiefly  be- 
cause Individual  controllers  now  deal  with 
many  more  planes  on  a  radar  scope  at  one 
time  than  they  ever  have  before. 

Agency  officials  told  Congress  last  May  of 
their  "urgent"  air  traffic  problems  and  said 
that  they  might  return  to  ask  for  more 
money  If  conditions  w^orsened  and  the  Ad- 
ministration approved  such  a  request. 

Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  the  agency's  chief, 
testified  that  P.A.A.  traffic  forecasts  prepared 
only  a  few  months  before  had  already  been 
exceeded. 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel, particularly  In  our  air  traffic  control 
system,"  he  said. 

Since  he  testified,  the  House  has  acted  on 
the  budget  request.  It  did  not  cut  money 
for  controllers,  but  It  did  make  cuts  that 
would  force  the  agency  to  defer  12  new  con- 
trol towers  and  six  new  radar  Installations. 
These  Improvements  were  planned  before 
the  current  budget  was  submitted.  The 
budget  does  not  include  any  new  money  for 
further  tower  or  radar  installations. 

Typifying  the  Administration's  budgetary 
problems,  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  $70.2-inll- 
llon  from  the  agency's  proposed  1968  request 
before  the  request  went  to  Capitol  Hill, 

It  would  have  cut  more,  but  General  Mc- 
Kee made  a  strong  plea  to  the  President  and 
the  budget  director  that  he  have  at  least  a 
handful  of  new  controllers. 

The  agency  Is  now  In  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  ask  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Pres- 
ident for  still  more  money  Just  to  keep  pace 
with  traffic  growth. 

It  does  not  pretend  that  the  supplemental 
request  would  permit  It  to  go  ahead  of  the 
problem. 


SOCIETAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  AC- 
CELERATING TECHNOLOGY— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  BAKER 

Mr.  MUSK^E.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Association  for 


Computing  Machinery,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  spoke  of  "the 
upcomiiig  sociotechnological  revolu- 
tion." 

Already  the  changes  which  science  and 
man's  inventiveness  are  making  in  our 
living  environment  and  in  our  institu- 
tions pose  a  threat  to  some  of  the  most 
basic  values  of  our  society. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  tech- 
nology, if  made  to  serve  the  long-term 
best  interests  of  mankind,  can  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  and  the  prospects  of 
achievement  for  each  and  all  of  us, 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  informed  himself 
thoroughly  on  the  societal  implications 
of  accelerating  technology.  I  hope  that 
other  Senators  will  give  thoughtful  at- 
tention to  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
Association  of  Computing  Machinery, 
for  his  remarks  have  a  special  meaning 
to  us  as  legislators.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Sen- 
ator Bakers  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Text    of    Address    by    Senator    Howard    H. 

Baker,  Jr  ,  Tennessee,  Before  Association 

for      COMPtlTINC     Machtnebt,     Ar^GfST    30, 

1967.   Washington,  D,C. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
and  discuss  a  matter  of  mutual  interest,  the 
upcoming  socio-technologlcal  revolution.  I 
bring  you  the  genuine  regrets  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  Muskie.  that  he  could  not  be 
with  you  today.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
especially  appropriate  and  significant  had 
he  been  your  luncheon  guest  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  creation  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
for  Technology  and  Human  Environment.  S. 
Res,  68,  of  which  he  is  the  author.  However, 
as  you  know,  he  Is  part  of  a  special  mission 
designated  by  the  President  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  the  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  enthusiastically  support  Senator  Muskie 
in  this  Important  effort,  and  before  I  discuss 
the  aspects  of  the  proposal  Itself.  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  broader  terms  and  paint 
with  a  broader  brush  for  Just  a  moment. 

Your  field  of  Interest  Is  as  broad  as  the 
entire  scope  of  the  activities  and  the  en- 
vironmenv  of  mankind.  The  computing  sci- 
ences provide  the  tools  and  techniques  which 
permit  us  to  bring  coherence  and  organiza- 
tion to  the  exploding  body  of  knowledge 
which  will  directly  affect  every  life  and  all 
our  governmental  Institutions  both  now  and 
for  the  future.  Without  the  computing  In- 
dustry the  new  burgeoning  science  of  cyber- 
netics would  be  only  an  abstract  concept  and 
"the  art  of  steersmanshlp."  as  the  American 
College  Dictionary  defines  cybernetics,  would 
be  Impossible  of  obtalnment. 

In  the  social  sciences  as  distinguished 
from  the  purely  scientific,  your  industry  and 
talents  and  Imagination  will  permit  us  to, 
for  the  first  time,  engage  in  sclentlflc  and 
systematic  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  exist- 
ence and  the  form  and  substance  of  theory 
in  a  logical,  useable  and  useful  form. 

For  the  first  time  theoretical  science,  ap- 
plied science,  engineering,  economics  and 
goverrunent  are  discernlbly  interacting,  and 
thus  the  reason  and  the  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  a  Select  Committee  such  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Muskie  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  governing  process,  which  in 
the  democratic  form  is  Itself  a  computing 
machine  of  sorts,  keeps  pace  with  and  main- 
tains an  awareness  of  the  forces  and  vectors 
of  change  and  opportunity. 

Let  me  speak  of  one  aspect  of  the  socio- 


technologlcal  revolution  that  Is  basic  to  all 
our  considerations. 

We  are  about  to  enter  an  age  of  vast,  un- 
believablv  cheap  power.  We  will  see  the 
unlimited  availability  of  nuclear  power  In  the 
next  few  years  at  almost  zero  fuel  cost. 
This  production  of  power  at  zero  fuel  cost 
will  transform  our  society  in  nearly  every 
aspect 

As  Dr  Alvln  Weinberg,  director  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  has  said: 
"the  advent  of  very  cheap,  ubiquitous  and 
inexhaustible  nuclear  energy,  through  the 
development  of  the  breeder  reactor,  will  make 
a  qualitative  change  in  man's  relation  to 
his  environment," 

■Energy  is  the  ultimate  raw  material,  M  we 
make  energy  available  at  almost  no  cost, 
then  we  will  be  faced  with  a  revaluation  of 
evervthing  that  is  produced. 

Even  now  we  are  working  hard  for  imple- 
mentation of  a  proposal  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  Admiral  Lewis  Strauss  to 
provide  fresh  water  for  the  strife-torn  Middle 
East  with  nuclear  power  plants  This  Is  al- 
readv  pracUcal  and  if  adopted,  wUl  revolu- 
tionize the  Middle  East,  hopefully  bringing 
peace  and  prosperity  to  that  troubled,  arid 

land. 

With  Breeder  Reactors  producing  this  near 
costless  energy,  the  promise  Is  even  greater. 
,_^But  revolution  is  a  concept  that  Is  fraught 
^!^h  peril.  For.  as  we  have  seen  In  the  revo- 
lutions perpetrated  by  man  across  the  course 
of  history,  they  can  be  for  good,  or  they  can 
be   for   bad. 

Every  Fourth  of  July,  we  celebrate  with 
pride  and  patriotism  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  which  our  forefathers  revolted  against 
the  mother  country  and  declared  themselves 
forever  free  of  tyrannical  oppression. 

But  we  also  know  of  the  revolution  of  the 
Fidel  Castro  variety  where  one  despot  is  re- 
placed with  an  even  more  ruthless  tyrant. 

So,  revolution.  If  not  carefully  controlled, 
can  enslave  rather  than  free. 

It  Is,  therefore,  imperative  that  we  begin 
now  to  plan  for  the  great  technological  revo- 
lution which  is  almost  upon  us. 

We  must  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
and  preparations  to  assure  that  this  revolu- 
tion works  for  our  benefit,  that  it  makes 
tis  freer,  and  that  It  does  not  destroy  the 
basic  values  upon  which  otir  nation  was 
founded. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  fears  expressed 
of  the  "big  brothertsm "  aspects  of  the  com- 
puterized society.  And  you've  heard  the  hu- 
morouslv  told  accounts  of  people  fighting 
frxistrati'ng  battles  against  an  Immutable 
computer  which  Insists  on  sending  a  bill 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  Is  erroneous. 

These  stories  and  Jokes  are  funny  today. 
But  tomorrow  when  our  society  becomes 
completely  dependent  on  computerization, 
they  could  become  nightmares,  unless  we 
plan  for  the  new  age  computers  are  bring- 
ing us. 

The  anguish  of  the  economic  dislocation 
in  the  coal  mining  areas  of  West  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  is  an  Ulustration  in  miniature  of 
the  problems  that  may  beset  this  nation  on  a 
much  broader  scale  as  a  result  of  new  auto- 
matlve  techniques,  on  the  basis  of  new  labor 
saving  approaches. 

The  plight  of  the  coal  miner  is  essentially 
a  problem  where  oiu  economy  has  faUed  to 
anticipate  the  disruptive  Impact  of  high 
mechanization  in  one  Industry  but  the  new 
frontiers  of  science  and  technology  threatens 
these  very  same  economic  disruptive  forces 
throughout  the  fabric  of  the  entire  economy 
and  the  problem  we  are  confronted  with  In 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia  will  be  multiplied  many  Umes  over 
In  many  other  Industries  unless  we  have 
the  foresight  to  anticipate  and  provide 
against  these  contingencies  in  the  Immediate 
years  to  come. 

This  exciting  prospect  of  unlimited  nuclear 
energy,  and  all  that  one  can  Bee  flowing  from 
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It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Weinberg  as  con- 
Btltutlng  a  "technological  fix" — a  means  of 
circumventing,  through  technology  a  pro- 
foundly  disturbing  social  problem. 

He  used  the  case  of  the  classical  Malthxislan 
dilemma.  One  hopes  through  this  technology, 
he  said,  to  buy  the  time  the  world  needs  to 
work  the  social  changes  which  will  ultimately 
be  needed  if  we  are  to  control  the  world's 
population. 

These  "technological  fixes"  help  but  they 
alone  are  not  enough. 

To  attack  these  problems  we  need  a  co- 
herent and  coordinated  approach  of  the 
socio- technological  and  political  Implications. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  not  scientists  or 
technicians,  but  politicians  rooted  In  the  ex- 
perience ol  people,  their  Idiosyncrasies,  their 
prejudices  and  vagaries,  the  future  of  auto- 
mated machines.  manipulated  genetic 
structures,  self-contained  new  cities  which 
recycle  their  own  wastes  and  giant  air- 
planes *  •  •  the  nuclear  devices  that  produce 
costless  energy,  give  us  substantial  cause 
of  concern  on  Capitol  Hill. 

And,  of  course.  In  order  that  no  one  here 
may  be  offended  by  being  excluded  from  the 
list  of  these  frightening  projections,  there 
Is  the  cybernetic  revolution,  which  Glenn 
Seaborg  terms  "the  quantum  Jump  In  the 
existence  of  man."  which  will  have  all  man- 
ner of  far-reaching  effects  on  the  Individual 
and  his  environment. 

What  we  lack  in  the  Senate.  In  Congress. 
In  the  Executive  Branch,  and  among  our 
State  and  local  governments  is  a  mechanism 
for  Inquiring  Into  the  broad  impact  of 
science  and  technology  on  man's  thinking, 
his  health,  work,  living  habits  and  Indlvkiu.il 
security  over  the  next  fifty  years.  There  la 
a  tremendous  information  gap  between  the 
politician  and  the  scientist.  We  really  don't 
know  where  we  are  heading — where  the 
benefits  of  technology  can  be  best  applied, 
and  what  the  hazards  and  problems  that 
may  flow  'rom  such  technological  applica- 
tion. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  information 
gap.  Senator  Muskle  has  proposed  legislation 
which  would  establish  in  the  Senate  the 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment,  composed  of  members 
from  each  of  the  standing  committees  most 
Involved  with  legislation  affecting  human 
needs.  This  committee  would  provide  an  ex- 
cellent forum  where  scientists  and  legisla- 
tors could  face  each  other  across  the  table 
and  discuss  the  critical  environmental  prob- 
lems ahead  and  what  science  and  technology 
can  do  to  solve  them. 

It  would  provide  a  central  source  of  In- 
formation and  analysis — not  now  available 
In  the  Senate — comprehensive  information 
cutting  across  the  technological  spectrum, 
which  the  standing  committees  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  use  In  developing 
their  legislative  policies. 

This  Select  Committee  would  have  no 
Jurisdiction  over  legislation  or  powers  of 
legislative  oversight,  but  its  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations covering  essential  environ- 
mental problems  could  well  become  a  foun- 
dation for  development  of  national  goels 
and  planning  Involving  science  and  tech- 
nology as  key  Ingredients  In  building  a  mod- 
ern America. 

We  are  well  along  with  our  scientific  and 
technological  planning  and  programming, 
our  system  management,  our  cybernetic 
progress  in  the  military  and  defense  sec- 
tors, and  In  our  efforts  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  There  have  been  problems  In  these 
sectors,  but  extraordinary  minds  and  ma- 
chines have  worked  to  solve  them. 

But  what  does  the  next  fifty  years  of 
science  and  technology  hold  for  man  on 
earth?  Is  he  to  be  consigned  to  the  ghettos, 
stalled  In  traflJc,  choked  by  poisoned  atmos- 
phere, and  subjected  to  the  continuing  noise, 
strain,  speed  tension  and  social  Instability 
of    our    Increasingly    crowded    tirban     said 


suburban  environments?  Can  he  be  released. 
at  least  in  i>art,  from  these  Intolerable  con- 
ditions, from  the  kind  of  scientific  effort  that 
is  going  forward  so  energetically  in  the  space 
and  defense  fields?  And  If  we  bring  In  the 
scientists  and  the  technologists,  and  their 
21st  Century  equipment  and  ideas,  do  we 
have  the  type  of  governmental  structure  and 
administrative  process  to  Implement  effec- 
tively the  rebuilding  process?  How  much  of 
our  concepts  of  free  enterprise,  of  individual 
freedom  and  Initiative  and  of  democratic 
decision-making  will  have  to  be  forfeited  in 
order  to  plan  and  to  build  a  new  American 
society  along  scientific  lines? 

These  are  hard  questions  requiring  some 
very  hard  decisions.  But  the  Internal  condi- 
tions of  many  areas  urban  and  rural  in  this 
country  are  getting  so  serious  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  these  decisions  sooner 
than  we  think.  Hopefully,  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment can  help  us  along  the  way. 

All  the  witnesses  that  appeared  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions to  comment  on  the  raprilutlon  were 
optimistlc^that  we  have — or  are  rapidly 
building — the  scientific  capability  to  solve 
environmental  problems. 

Again,  the  question — to  what  extent  will 
the  "technological  fix"  impair  the  demo- 
cratic decision-making  process,  and  reduce 
Individual  freedom?  Could  it  be  that  we  as 
legislators  representing  a  hundred  and 
ninety  million  people  are  looked  Into  a  tech- 
nological system  over  which  in  the  long  run 
we  are  powerless  to  control? 

Many  witnesses  see  this  high  energy 
civilization  coming  on  us  before  we  may  be 
ready  to  cope  with  it.  They  see  the  Impact 
of  trillions  of  kilowatt  hours  of  low  cost 
electricity  spread  across  our  Nation  by  mas- 
sive Interconnecting  grids  as  revolutionizing 
nearly  every  facet  of  our  American  life. 

They  picture  cities  built  in  the  nature  of  a 
closed  system,  powered  by  huge  atomic  reac- 
tors which  will  breed  their  own  fuel  run  by 
automation.  These  cities  could  produce  their 
own  materials,  recycle  their  water,  sewage, 
and  industrial  waste,  have  modern  efficient 
heating,  housing  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  concentrate  heavily  on  education, 
research  and  development,  along  with  serv- 
ice industries  as  contrasted  to  productive 
Industry. 

Other  than  atomic  power,  computeriza- 
tion would  be  at  the  heart  of  the  operations 
of  such  a  city.  The  computer  complex  would 
be  the  city's  largest  decision-making  body. 

What  kind  of  a  government  would  such  a 
city  have?  What  kind  of  political  decisions 
would  be  needed?  What  kind  of  competition 
would  there  be?  How  much  private  owner- 
ship? How  much  individual  freedom  would 
a  person  have?  There  are  many  Interesting 
questions  here,  which  no  doubt  a  Select  Com- 
mittee would  consider. 

Never  before  in  our  Nation's  history  has 
it  been  quite  so  critical  that  we  shorten  the 
10-  to  20-year  gap  between  basic  research 
discoveries  and  their  practical  applications. 
Never  has  it  been  quite  so  critical  that  Con- 
gress legislate  Intelligently  so  that  taxpayers, 
Impatient  to  achieve  effective  solutions  to 
a  m>Tiad  of  social  problems,  get  their  money's 
worth  from  each  dollar  spent. 

The  Select  Committee  will  be  a  major  first 
step  In  preparing  for  this  technological  revo- 
lution I  have  discussed  with  you  today.  But 
an  Important  next  step  should  be  given  im- 
mediate consideration,  perhaps  as  the  first 
major  Inquiry  of  the  Select  Committee. 

This  would  be  the  question  of  establishing 
coherent  National  Soclo-Technologlcal  In- 
stitutes that  could  mobilize  around  the  great 
social  problems  that  mar  the  quality  of  our 
life.  Such  institutes  would  be  concerned 
with  the  city,  with  race  relations,  w^lth  crime, 
with  civil  defense  and  with  the  environment. 
The  institutes  would  have  both  social  sci- 
entists and  technologists  working  In  dally 
give-and-take,  exchanging  views  and  keeping 


each  other  honest.  Some  of  the  Institutes 
might  represent  a  redeployment  of  existing 
government  laboratories  but  others  would 
spring  up  anew.  Some  might  be  university- 
connected;  others  would  have  no  such  con- 
nection. But.  above  all,  the  Institutes  would 
have  a  coherence  In  their  attacks  on  these 
profoundly  different  questions. 

The  thought  that  I  really  want  to  leave 
with  you  in  summing  up  is  that  all  of  us— 
you  in  the  computer  manufacturing  Indus- 
try— we  In  the  Congress — have  got  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  thinking  about  where  science 
and  technology  Is  leading  us,  and  what  kind 
of  mechanism  we  can  devise  for  coordinating 
the  Information  as  to  what  is  happening,  and 
what  benefits  and  hazards  are  developing  as 
a  result  of  all  this  activity. 

Second,  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the 
development  of  national  goals  and  planning 
with  respect  to  relationship  between  otir 
scientific  and  technological  achievement  and 
the  improvement  of  our  human  environment. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  on  Federal  grants  In  aid 
and  State  and  local  administrators  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  Science  and  in- 
dustry have  got  to  be  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture. 

Third,  we  have  to  think  seriously  about  the 
kind  of  creative  Federal  system  of  government 
that  will  best  serve  our  needs  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury, preserving  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible individual  freedom,  and  the  democratic 
process  of  decision-making. 

And  finally,  we  must  develop  a  national 
purpose,  to  which  everyone  Is  dedicated— to 
rebuild,  refurbish,  rejuvenate  this  Nation  at 
every  level  of  human  activity  to  reduce  the 
widening  gap  between  affluence  and  despair 
that  Is  threatening  the  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion as  we  approach  the  21st  Centiu-y. 


MORMON  TABERNACLE— A  CEN- 
TURY OF  HISTORY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  100th  birthday  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  religious  landmarks — the 
historic  Mormon  Tabernacle  on  Temple 
Square  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  was  on  October  6,  1867,  that  the 
Mormon  leader  Brigham  Young  called 
to  order  the  first  meeting  held  in  the 
building.  It  was  a  general  conference  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Since  then,  the  church  has  held 
within  its  walls  such  semiannual  gather- 
ings every  year,  and  they  are  now  seen 
and  heard  around  the  world  through  the 
wonders  of  modern  communications. 

Many  of  the  world's  great  personalities 
have  visited  or  spoken  in  the  tabernacle, 
including  at  least  11  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Numerous  other  world  statesmen,  edu- 
cators, clergymen  of  other  denomina- 
tions, and  other  dignitaries  have  felt 
honored  to  occupy  its  tiered  stand.  Mil- 
lions of  visitors  have  made  it  a  "must" 
stop  when  touring  the  intermountain 
area. 

The  elliptically  shaped  edifice,  which 
seats  8,000,  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
the  famous  375-voice  choir  of  the  same 
name  which  it  houses.  The  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir  has  presented  nation- 
wide broadcasts  since  1949 — the  oldest 
continuously  presented  musical  program 
on  radio.  It  is  heard  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing, along  with  "The  Spoken  Word"  by 
Richard  L.  Evans. 

Experts  on  sound  have  acclaimed  the 
uniquely  structured  building  as  having 
some  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  existence. 
This  complemented  by  Its  huge  organ  of 
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11,558  Individual  pipes,  has  provided  an 
excellent  setting  for  many  of  the  world's 
great  instrumental  and  vocal  musicians 
who  have  performed  in  the  tabernacle. 

However,  most  important  of  all,  the 
tabernacle  stands  today  as  a  monument 
to  the  faith  and  perseverence  of  a  people 
^ho — when  driven  from  the  East  by 
relisious  persecution — preferred  to  face 
the  unknowns  of  an  untamed  West 
rather  than  relinquish  their  cherished 
beliefs. 

An  article  detailing  the  construction 
of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  was  published 
in  the  September  30,  1967,  "Church 
News"  section  of  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tabernacle:  Noted  Building  Has  a  Birthdat 
(By  George  L.  Scott) 
The  historic  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  on  Tem- 
ple Square  is  100  years  old  this  October.  It 
still  stands  as  the  main  gathering  place  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  In  1867.  the  Tabernacle  had  the  fresh- 
ness of  new  construction  when  President 
Brigham  Young  called  the  first  conference 
to  order  on  Oct.  6. 

It  had  taken  two  years  to  plan  and  foiit 
years  to  build.  Much  work  was  still  to  be  done 
although  it  was  serviceable  at  that  time  lor 
the  conference  session. 

William  H.  Folsom  and  Truman  O.  AngeU, 
architects,  and  Henry  Grow,  master  me- 
chanic, with  hundreds  of  pioneer  builders 
took  pride  In  their  part  of  the  work. 

The  huge  Tabernacle  auditorium,  ellipti- 
cal In  shape,  250  feet  long.  150  feet  wide,  and 
80  feet  In  height,  rested  upon  pillars  or 
buttresses  of  red  sandstone  quarried  from  the 
mountains  east  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

These  buttresses  stand  10  feet  to  12  feet 
apart  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
building  and  support  wooden  arches  that 
span  the  150-foot  width.  It  is  the  largest 
work  of  timber  roof  framing  surviving  In 
this  country  today. 

Despite  its  enormous  size,  the  Tabernacle 
was  constructed  completely  by  hand.  All 
materials  were  hand-fashioned  because  of 
the  lack  of  shops,  foundries  and  mills  in  the 
infant  Mormon  settlement  during  those 
years. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  July  of  1864. 
Crews  of  men,  sometimes  totaling  250. 
worked  on  the  Tabernacle  as  carpenters  and 
masons  plus  a  crew  of  70  plasterers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  in  its 
construction  was  the  knowhow  of  a  convert 
bridge  builder.  Henry  Grow.  He  had  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Jordan  River  using  a  patented 
system  of  construction  known  as  the  Reming. 
ton  latticed  bridge  In  which  planking  and 
pegs  were  used. 

He  gained  permission  from  the  Reming- 
ton Inventor  to  use  this  pattern  of  construc- 
tion to  build  the  Tabernacle  roof.  Today, 
those  planks  and  pegs  bound  with  rawhide 
which  made  the  Tabernacle  roof  possible,  are 
still  used. 

The  bridge-like  arches  spring  from  13  piers 
at  each  end  of  the  Tabernacle,  forming  semi- 
circles and  Join  with  other  arches  that  rise 
from  30  piers  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
Height  from  the  floor  to  the  celling  Is  70  feet. 
The  bridge-like  structural  work  between  cell- 
ing and  roof  is  10  feet  thick. 

With  the  arches  in  place,  lath  tacked  on 
wiih  imported  nails,  the  big  plaster  crews 
of  men  went  to  work.  They  used  plaster  em- 
bedded with  horse  and  cattle  hair,  which 
w.is  laid  on  the  lath  nailed  to  rafters  and  in 
turn  to  little  wooden  hangers  suspended  be- 


low  the   lower-most  struts,   braces  and   the 
ribs  of  the  framing  system. 

The  underside  of  the  rafters  was  cut  to 
conform  to  the  profile  of  the  ceiling's  vault 
curve. 

Oddly  enough,  there  has  been  little  crack- 
ing of  the  hair  reinforced  plaster  and  since 
the  double  shell  of  the  roof  and  ceiling  pro- 
vides ideal  protection  of  the  structural  sys- 
tem, there  has  been  Uttle,  If  any,  deteriora- 
tion of  the  framing  units. 

No  plate  glass  was  available  for  Tabernacle 
windows,  so  the  builders  placed  smaller  win- 
dow panes  in  frames  between  the  piers  which 
added  up  to  a  total  of  2.500  lights  of  glass— 
a  window-cleaning  task  that  would  make  any 
housewife  shudder. 

The  gallery  was  not  built  until  1870.  It 
circles  the  entire  Tabernacle  except  the  choir 
seats.  This  had  a  pleasing  effect  in  reducing 
the  feeling  of  vast  emptiness  overhead  In 
addition  to  adding  hundreds  of  seats  which 
brought  the  total  seating  capacity  to  8,000. 
The  gallery  measures  395  feet  from  one  end 
to  the  other  and  is  30  feet  wide.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  72  columns. 

Years  later  a  children's  room  was  provided 
at  the  back  where  mothers  could  take  young- 
ters  whose  voices,  when  not  controlled,  could 
be  heard  all  over  the  Tabernacle. 

The  Tabernacle's  simple  lines  keep  it  a 
major  point  ol  interest  for  tourists  as  it  Is 
distinctive  from  other  houses  of  worship. 

Unlike  today.  Church  authorities  in  1867 
did  not  know  what  acoustical  problems  they 
would  encounter  as  they  .assembled  in  the 
Tabernacle. 

President  Young  made  preliminary  tests 
speaking  to  different  persons  in  various  parts 
of  the  Tabernacle  before  ser^aces  began  for 
the  first  time  to  find  out  how  the  speaker 
could  be  heard. 

Today,  the  remarkable  acoustics  of  the 
TaDernacle  astound  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists who  listen  to  a  pin  drop  on  the  pulpit. 
Little  do  they  know  of  the  scientific  work 
and  hard  labor  that  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  hear  the  tick  of  the  pin  that  Is 
dropped,  even  when  they  are  in  the  rear  of 
the  Tabernacle.  200  feet  from  the  pulpit. 

Neither  did  the  pioneers  dream  that  their 
Tabernacle  would  be  the  center  of  worship 
for  people  all  over  the  world  by  means  of 
radio  and  TV.  now  operating  on  a  color-TV 
basis. 

Tnis  technical  equipment  Is  now  stationed 
in  a  studio  Just  below  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  seats.  TV  stations  in  49  states  will 
carry  the  voices  of  General  Authorities  and 
the  Tabernacle  Choir  to  millions  of  people. 
A  closed-circuit  radio  will  carry  the  Satur- 
day night's  priesthood  meeting  to  stakes  and 
missions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Church-owned  shortwave  radio  sta- 
tion WNYW  in  New  York  also  will  beam  con- 
ference sessions  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  in  English,  German,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese. 

This  Is  in  contrast  to  the  fact  that  it  took 
nearly  four  vears  to  build  the  Tabernacle 
before  the  railroad  had  reached  Utah  and  all 
imported  material  had  to  be  hauled  In  with 
ox  teams  from  the  Missouri  River. 

Thick  wooden  shingles  which  shed  rain 
and  snow  for  63  years  gave  way  to  a  new 
metallic  covering  in  the   1930s. 

Original  cost  of  the  building  was  approxi- 
mately $300,000.  not  including  the  cost  of  the 
organ. 

The  Tabernacle  organ,  which  has  been  en- 
larged several  times  since  its  original  in- 
stallation, had  one-third  of  its  Initial  2.000 
pipes  installed  for  the  first  meeting  The 
organ  casement  was  then  only  15  feet  high 
but  reached  upward  of  40  feet  when  com- 
pleted. While  not  completely  tuned,  they 
were  able  to  use  the  organ  to  accompany  the 
first  Tabernacle  Choir. 

Joseph  Ridges,  Instructed  by  Brigham 
Young  to  build  an  organ  for  the  Tabernacle, 


was  able  to  take  only  $900  from  Church 
funds  when  he  went  to  New  York  and  Boston 
to  purchase  items  for  the  organ  that  could 
not  be  manufactured  in  Utah. 

These  items  Included  spring  wire,  thin 
sheet  brass,  soft  fluff  leather  for  the  valves, 
ivory  for  the  kej-s  and  other  Items.  These 
were  brought  to  Salt  Lake  by  ox  team  from 
the  nearest  railroad. 

Mr.  Ridges  described  the  building  of  the 
organ  at  a  testimonial  in  his  honor.  He  said : 

"We  wanted  Irrunei^se  quantities  of  glue, 
so  we  made  banks  of  fires  Just  outside  the 
Tal>emacle  walls  and  put  on  big  Iron  pots. 
We  wanted  cow  hides  to  chop  up  and  boil 
down  into  glue.  We  got  them.  The  cows 
simply  died.  We  also  wanted  calves'  skins  to 
hinge  the  ribs  of  the  great  bellows  and,  well, 
the  calves  died  also." 

The  organ  builder  said  there  was  not  a 
man  in  Utah  who  knew  the  first  thing  about 
an  organ.  He  had  to  teach  each  of  the  10 
assistants  who  aided  him  in  building  the 
organ. 

Although  preliminary  work  had  begun  in 
1866,  the  base  of  the  organ  was  not  laid  in 
the  Tabernacle  until  the  summer  of  1867. 

The  organ  had  two  manuals,  the  great  and 
swell,  both  heavily  filled  and  the  pipes  on 
large  scale.  The  pipes  numbered  upward  of 
2.000.  Today  the  organ  has  11,588  pipes — 
one  of  the  world's  largest  organs. 

The  organ's  design,  described  in  an  1868 
edition  of  the  Deseret  News,  stated  .  .  .  "The 
front  will  be  formed  with  flutlngs,  panels, 
and  pillars  in  the  Corinthian  style,  taste- 
fully carved  and  crowned  with  pyramidal 
tops  .  .  .  which  win  rise  over  40  feet  abov^ 
the  floor.  . .  ." 

"We  can't  preach  the  Gospel  unless  we  ha\«e 
good  music."  said  President  Bngham  Young 

It  was  not  unUl  1869  that  the  work  on  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  organ  neared  an  end. 
Dedication  of  the  Tabernacle,  however,  did 
not  take  place  as  a  formal  place  of  worship 
until  the  October  -onference  of  1875. 

At  first  the  organ  was  pumped  by  hand 
prior  to  1875  when  a  large  waterwheel  was 
installed  in  the  basement  of  the  Tabernacle 
to  pump  air  into  the  organ.  Water  was  taken 
from  City  Creek  which  at  that  time  ran  along 
North  Temple  Street  Electricity  eventually 
replaced  the  waterwheel  production  of  air 
for  the  organ  pipes 

Few  of  todays  members  realize  that  there 
was  another  tabernacle  on  Temple  Square, 
also  with  an  organ,  before  the  present  Taber- 
nacle was  constructed. 

It  is  now  known  as  "The  Old  Tabernacle," 
finished  in  1852.  Its  adobe  walls  stood  on  a 
rock  foundation  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Temple  Square.  It>  measured  126  feet  in 
length  and  64  feet  in  width,  had  a  sloping 
roof  covered  with  wooden  shingles  and  seat- 
ing for  2,500.  The  original  Tabernacle  Choir 
was  organized  In  thlR  building  and  sang  reg- 
ularly at  Sunday  meetings. 

This  "old"  tabernacle  was  torn  down  In 
1877  to  make  room  for  the  present  Assembly 
Hall  on  Temple  Square. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Taber- 
nacle was  endangered. 

On  March  14.  1959,  a  fiash  fire  threatened 
serious  trouble  when  a  light  globe  set  a  drop 
cloth  on  fire. 

The  fire  was  discovered  by  Ray  Loveless  of 
KSL  who  with  Roy  M.  Darley,  organist, 
sounded  the  alarm  and  then  put  out  the  fire 
with  a  fire  extinguisher  before  fire  trucks 
arrived. 

Damage  was  caused  In  1962  when  two 
sprinkler  pipes  burst  above  the  ceUlng,  caus- 
ing seepage. 

The  following  year,  the  Tabernacle  was  In- 
sulated against  fire  with  new  insulation  In 
the  eaves  and  partitions  to  aid  In  tempera- 
ture control  and  fire  protection.  More  than 
10.000  square  feet  of  rock  wo  il  Insulation  was 
placed  over  the  rafters,  sprinkling  pipes  and 
partitions. 
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In  the  same  year,  a  coat  of  paint  placed 
over  the  outside  stone  wallj  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  removed,  restoring  the  original  look  of 
the  stone  walls  and  buttreases. 

Tod:.y,  as  "The  Salnta  Come  Marching 
Home."  they  will  enter  their  100-year-old 
Tabernacle  with  a  feeling  of  pride  for  lt« 
sturdy  walls,  newly  renovated  Interior. 
painted  walla  and  varnished  benches  but 
above  all — Its  memories  of  a  great  pioneer 
heritage. 

THE   SLEEPER   OP  THE   89TH   CON- 
GRESS GOES  TO  WORK 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  2  years  ago.  when  President 
Johnson  signed  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act,  he  predicted  that  the  act 
would  "do  for  the  American  business- 
man what  the  great  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Senlce  has  done  for  the  American 
fanner.  It  will  put  into  their  hands  the 
latest  ideas  and  methods,  the  fruits  of 
research  and  development."  The  Presi- 
dent referred  to  the  act  as  the  "sleeper" 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
"sleeper"  of  the  89th  Congress  has  gone 
to  work,  and  that  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  an  outstanding  job  has  been 
done.  This  program  is  funded,  In  part,  by 
Federal  moneys,  but  the  actual  transfer 
of  new  technology  is  accomplished 
through  State  and  local  organizations, 
and  the  success  of  the  effort  depends 
upon  local  Initiative,  direction,  leader- 
ship, and  support. 

Recently,  Dr.  H.  F.  Robinson,  dean  for 
research  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, reported  on  some  of  the  projects 
underway  at  the  university.  I  should  like 
to  describe  a  few  examples,  to  elve  the 
flavor  of  this  program,  and  to  illustrate 
what  has  been  happening  since  this  ex- 
perimental program  went  Into  effect. 

More  than  1,000  persons  enrolled  in 
television  courses  teaching  Industrial 
statistics  and  industrial  engineering. 

A  manufacturer  of  brass  products  was 
experiencing  a  high  reject  rate.  Investi- 
gation revealed  the  problem  to  have  its 
origin  in  contamination  of  a  solvent  used 
In  his  production  process.  With  the  prob- 
lem pinpointed,  it  was  soon  remedied, 
and  rejects  were  practically  stopped. 

A  firm  making  ornamental  concrete 
products  had  a  breakage-ln-handllng 
problem.  The  problem  was  solved  by  mak- 
ing changes  in  the  ratio  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials mix.  and  in  the  processing  methods. 

A  furniture  manufacturer  had  profit 
margin  problems,  in  spite  of  a  good  line 
of  products.  He  solved  the  problem  by 
getting;  the  latest  technical  know-how 
on  cost  estimating,  and  on  breakeven 
analyses  for  his  output. 

These  case  histories  by  no  means  tell 
the  whole  story  of  North  Carolina  and 
State  technical  services.  However,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  this  pioneering  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  benefits  of  advanced 
technology  throughout  the  country  has 
already  demonstrated  Its  value. 


FIRST   MEETING    OP   PEASE    CHAP- 
TER OP  AIR  FORCE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  kick- 
off  dinner  was  held  at  Pease  Air  Force 
Bise.  Portsmouth,  N.H,,  on  September  16, 
marking  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
chartered  Pease  Chapter  of  the  Air  Force 


Association.  Principal  speaker  on  this 
occasion  was  Lt.  Gen.  Jack  L.  Catton, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
distinguished  of  our  ranking  military 
leaders. 

An  extremely  fine  commentary  on 
General  Catton  was  published  In  the 
Exeter,  N.H..  News-Letter  of  Thursday, 
September  21.  It  was  written  by  this  fine 
newspaper's  highly  knowledgeable  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  James  P.  Lynch.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  column,  entitled 
"Down  in  Our  Comer,"  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

As  Mr.  Lynch  points  out,  this  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  homecoming  for  the  gen- 
eral, whose  skill  and  dedication  helped 
build  for  Pease  its  reputation  as  one  of 
our  great,  if  not  our  greatest,  air  base 
facilities.  He  was  a  welcome  visitor  in- 
deed, and  I  am  sure  he  knows  that  New 
Hampshire's  latchstrlng  is  always  out  to 
him. 

Mr.  LjTich  describes  General  Catton 
as  "a  man  of  destiny"  and  that  may  well 
be  so.  I  would  heartily  concur  that  he 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  defeat,  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  odds,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  have  continued 
success  wherever  his  future  course  Is 
charted,  whether  It  Involves  Increasing 
responsibilities  as  a  military  decision- 
maker or  whether  he  eventually  directs 
his  talents  to  industry  or  politics.  Of  one 
thing  we  can  be  sure.  Jack  Catton  will 
continue  to  make  immense  contributions 
to  the  good  of  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Down  in  Otjr  Corner 
(By  James  P.  Lynch) 

"If  you  think  the  many  outstanding 
changes  during  the  past  10  to  15  years  have 
been  spectacular  then  they  are  nothing  In 
comparison  with  the  various  plans  In  the 
making  for  the  next  10  to  15  years." 

These  were  the  words  expressed  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Jack  J.  Catton.  USAP,  deputy  chief  of  staff. 
plans  and  resources,  at  the  klck-oIT  dinner 
of  the  Air  Force  Association  last  Saturday 
night  at  Pense  Air  Force  Base. 

General  Catton.  .&  former  division  com- 
mander at  Pease,  seemed  to  be  delivering  a 
challenge  as  well  as  w9rds  of  advice.  He  talks 
from  several  years'  military  experience  and 
not  from  hearsay. 

To  many  his  address  lent  encouragement 
for  what  lies  ahead.  His  positive  approach  In 
these  confusing  times  is  a  good  illustration 
that  this  great  nation  Is  not  short  of  excep- 
tional leaders. 

While  his  speech  was  devoted  strictly  to 
our  military  position.  It  could  also  be  con- 
sidered a  warning  to  the  people  to  exercise 
extreme  caution  in  choosing  elective  officials. 

His  projection  of  our  future  accomplish- 
ments makes  It  compulsory  that  we  avoid  a 
negative  approach.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise. 

This  is  true  not  only  in  matters  concerning 
the  military,  but  also  political,  statesman- 
ship and  business  decisions. 

At  present  General  Catton  Is  part  of  that 
military  complex  called  the  Pentagon.  He  Is 
one  of  many  thousands  who  go  about  their 
business  each  day  attempting  to  keep  this 
nation  In  the  lead. 

RETtnUnNO    "HOME" 

When  General  Catton  arrived  at  Pease  Sat- 
urday it  was  in  a  sense  returning  home. 
While  stationed  here  he  was  considered  one 


of  the  best  ambaasadora  In  the  state.  He  liked 
New  Hampshire,  and  he  wanted  everyone  to 
know  this. 

His  assignment  was  too  short,  although 
mllltarywlse  It  was  considered  of  average 
duration.  But  Insofar  as  General  Catton  is 
concerned,  he  was  always  classified  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  In  uniform  to  come  to 
the  area. 

NOT    rOBGOTTEN 

While  he  no  longer  directs  the  destiny  of 
Pease,  he  Is  still  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
leaders  by  those  who  knew  him  while  he  was 
here. 

Undoubtedly  a  number  of  those  who  lis- 
tened to  him  the  other  evening  felt  more 
confident  of  this  country's  future,  because 
men  like  General  Catton  are  the  decision- 
makers. 

He  was  not  here  the  other  evening  to  seek 
glory  or  praise  but  rather  to  express  his  per- 
sonal and  quite  experienced  views  on  cir- 
cumstances confronting  our  nation  In  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

TYPICAL    EXAMPLE 

General  Catton's  successful  rise  may  sound 
like  a  Horatio  Alger  story,  but  In  reality  it 
typifies  the  opportunities  available  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  the  general,  espe- 
cially since  he  was  a  polio  victim.  While  this 
did  create  an  obstacle,  he  proved  he  could 
conquer  the  situation. 

When  he  was  assigned  to  Pease  he  was  the 
youngest  general  In  the  Air  Force.  Eventually 
he  lost  this  recognition  because  time  does  not 
stand  still.  Nor  did  General  Catton. 

ASSIGNED   TO    HEADQUARTERS 

After  a  few  Interim  assignments,  the  Cat- 
ton  address  was  shifted  to  the  Pentagon. 
Also  the  one  star  of  a  brigadier  general  was 
replaced  by  the  two  stars  of  a  major  general. 
Then  this  summer  there  was  another  star 
added  and  he  became  lieutenant  general. 

While  the  advancements  brought  greater 
recognition,  they  also  meant  further  respon- 
sibilities. But  General  Catton  Is  a  man  who 
likes  to  face  challenges  and  then  conquer 
them.  His  whole  career  has  proven  It. 

XINrOETUNATE    SITUATION 

The  genial  general  Is  not  a  resident  of  New 
Hampshire  which.  Indeed,  Is  unfortunate. 
Nor  Is  his  scope  of  thinking  limited  to  state 
boundaries. 

He  is  a  man  of  vision  who  believes  in  the 
future  of  his  country.  More  important,  he  Is 
helping  shape  Its  destiny. 

In  the  days  ahead  both  political  parties 
would  do  well  if  they  kept  their  eyes  on  peo- 
ple like  this  young  general.  He  would  be 
a  great  asset  to  either  party. 

While  his  subject  of  conversation  Is  pri- 
marily on  national  and  international  mat- 
ters, he  always  avoids  getting  into  discussion 
of  politics  and  politicians. 

NO  DESIRE 

To  him  this  Is  another  field,  and  he  has  no 
desire  to  be  a  political  general.  He  has  the 
utmost  faith  In  his  branch  of  the  military 
service,  and  dedicates  himself  to  this  cause. 

Yet.  while  he  Is  projecting  the  future  for 
10  and  15  years.  It  may  be  wise  for  the  polit- 
ical opportunists  to  have  their  eyes  on  these 
men  of  destiny. 

General  Catton  Is  impresfive  without  at- 
tempting to  play  the  role.  He  Indeed  would 
be  able  to  establish  an  exceptional  Image  If, 
In  time,  he  chose  a  political  career. 

NOTHING   NEW 

He  would  not  be  the  first  military  ofBcer 
who  turned  to  politics  once  out  of  the  serv- 
ice Some  have  been  successful,  while  others 
met  defeat. 

Insofar  as  he  Is  concerned,  his  history  has 
proven  that  .he  odds  favor  him  with  victory, 
borne  say  that  Jack  Catton  doesn't  know 
what  the  word  defeat  means.  They  could  be 
accurate. 

The  primary  reason  Is  because  he  Is  not 
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willing  to  lose  when  he  knows  more  effort 
will  produce  success. 

Unfortunately  when  men  of  his  ability  get 
out  of  the  service,  they  are  quickly  grabbed 
by  private  Industry  for  a  lucrative  position. 
Elective  office  cannot  compete  with  the  high 
salaries  available  outside. 

WILLING   TO  SACRIFICE 

Yet  many  of  these  men  have  demonstrated 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  high  remunera- 
tion m  order  to  serve  their  countn-  in  the 
military.  Thus,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
enter  a  field  where  they  can  continue  to 
serve. 

If  we  are  to  face  the  challenge  ahead  so 
aptly  described  by  General  Catton  the  other 
evening,  then  It  Is  quite  necessary  that  we 
strengthen  not  only  our  military  manpower 
but  also  our  political  structure. 

REMOVING  BARRIERS 

In  doing  so  It  wotild  open  an  avenue  of 
Interest  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  former 
group.  They  want  to  see  a  strong  front  on 
the  militarj'  scale.  They  have  much  to  offer, 
too.  in  assuring  similar  strength  In  the  polit- 
ical field. 

Unfortunately  some  quarters  would  prefer 
to  avoid  encouraging  career  military  men  to 
actively  participate  In  politics  after  they 
leave  the  service.  This  is  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

OPEN   INVITATION 

Politics  should  be  an  organization  of  inclu- 
sion not  exclu.slon.  E^■er5•one  should  be  en- 
couraged to  actively  participate  not  only  In 
the  election  but  also  In  the  primaries. 

There  are  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  getting 
Involved  In  the  latter  in  order  not  to  com- 
mit themselves  In  reg.\rd  to  party  designa- 
tion. In  doing  so  they  are  allo^^ing  political 
bosses  to  make  the  choice  of  primary*  candi- 
dates, and  thus  they  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  results. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  BILL 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  contained  an  excellent 
column  by  David  Braaten  which  puts  the 
Federal  election  campaign  finance  bill  in 
Its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Braaten  points  out  that  this  meas- 
ure Is  more  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"Great  Treasury  Raid  of  1967"  and  that 
it  would  compel  the  taxpayers  to  put 
their  moiiey  in  the  political  pot. 

As  I  have  already  noted  in  this 
Chamber,  I  am  imalterably  opposed  to 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  I  believe  my 
feelings  arc  shared  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  tlie  American  people.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  bill. 

I  bring  the  column  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows :  f 

The  "Right"  To  Support  Politicians 

(By  David  Braaten) 
Assuming  that  Congress  passes  the  "Honest 
Election  Law  of  1967" — and  with  a  title  like 
that,  who  can  afford  to  vote  against  it? — a 
major  step  toward  reform  in  the  American 
electoral  system  will  have  been  taken. 

The  "Great  Treasury  Raid  of  19€7"— to 
give  the  campaign-subsidy  bill  its  less  popu- 
lar. If  more  accural*,  name — will  result  in 
disbursement  of  roughly  $40  million  to 
candidates  of  the  two  major  parties  next 
year,  helping  them  fill  the  gap  between 
campaign  expendit-'ares  and  the  largesse  of 
wealthy  friends  and  other  favor  seekers. 
It  may  be  no  coincidence  that  tlie  stim  Is 


the  same  as  that  being  put  up  for  rat  control. 
After  all.  the  campaign-fund  bill's  backers 
reason,  who  would  begrudge  polltldanfi  the 
amount  of  money  being  allocated  to  rats? 

The  historic  significance  of  the  campaign- 
subsidy  bUl  Is  that  it  will  mark  the  point  at 
which  the  American  voter  is  finally  going 
to  be  penalized  directly  for  voting.  Tlie  more 
we  vot«.  the  more  we  pey.  the  bill  provides. 
That  is  how  far  the  democratic  process  has 
progressed  from  the  days  when  a  man  could 
expect  to  collect  five  bucks  or  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  whiskey  every  time  he  voted. 

The  change  was  inevitable,  of  course,  once 
they  began  ctirtainlng  off  voting  booths, 
thus  preventing  the  buyer  from  making  sure 
the  seller  was  living  up  to  his  end  of  the 
transaction.  Office  seekers  were  then  forced 
to  rely  on  the  Indirect  payola,  the  c.impalgn 
promise  that  appeaJed  to  the  voter's  special 
Interest. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  electorate  to 
realize  that  this  kind  of  bribe  was  unenforce- 
able, but  bv  then  the  remorseless  iUogic  of 
the  thing  had  taken  over.  It  was  impossible 
to  reverse  the  trend  and  go  back  to  the  good 
old  honest  vote  purchase  system. 

Now,  the  traditional  American  view  had 
always  been  that  seekers  after  public  office 
were!  through  no  particular  fault  of  their 
own.  less  fortunate  members  of  society,  to  be 
pitied  and  cared  for  by  the  productive  citi- 
zens of  the  community.  "The  politicians  we 
always  have  with  us,"  was  the  phrase. 

Yet  somehow,  when  nobody  was  looking, 
they  achieved  a  state  of  equality  with  the 
voters.  They  got  to  the  point  where  they 
were  demanding  and  expecting  support  as  a 
right.  Instead  of  begging  and  hoping  for  It  as 
a  boon.  Some  people  blame  it  all  on  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  but  this  is  probably  tuifalr. 

At  any  rate,  once  the  politicians  discovered 
such  bureaucratic  devices  as  the  voice  vote, 
executive  orders,  confidential  caucuses  and 
supplemental  appropriations,  voter  control 
was  finished.  Undeclared  Asian  wars  and  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building  should  really 
have  come  as  no  surprise. 

The  campaign-subsidy  bill  Is  simply  the 
end  result  of  a  process  that  began  when  Con- 
gress first  realized  it  could  raise  its  own  sal- 
aries, pad  the  payroll  with  relatives  and 
pocket  unspent  petty  cash  from  the  station- 
ery .allowance — all  without  a  roUcall. 

Last  spring.  Senator  Russell  Long,  In  a 
q-uixotic  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back,  tried 
to  make  the  campaign-subsidy  system  volun- 
tary, requiring  a  taxpayer's  conscious  deci- 
sion to  allot  $1  to  the  political  pot.  But  the 
crux  of  the  new  welfare-campaign  philosophy 
Is  that  the  contributor-taxpayer  must  have 
no  option.  That  way.  the  politician-recipients 
realize,  lies  party  bankruptcy.  Thus  Long's 
effort  was  doomed  from  the  start. 

There  are  some  who  worry  about  the  social 
Implications  of  campaign  handouts.  Why, 
they  a£k.  would  a  political  candidate  go  out 
and  work  for  his  campaign  funds  when  he 
can  Just  sit  back  and  collect  all  he  needs  from 
the  government.  Where  is  tlie  incentive? 

An  especiallv  pernicious  feature  of  the  sub- 
sldv  bill,  the  critics  feel,  is  that  funds  will  go 
to  "both  parties  impartially.  No  longer  will 
success  at  the  polls  be  rewarded  and  failure 
punished,  in  the  old  American  manner  W'hat 
can  be  better  calculated  to  sap  a  politicians 
seU-reUance.  his  good  old-fashioned  get-up- 
and-go? 

And  finally,  thoughUul  observers  point  to 
the  alarming  trend  among  American  politi- 
cians toward  office  seeking  as  a  way  of  life. 
Alreadv  there  are  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion campaigners  cropping  up  In  .wme  con- 
stituencies. Should  this  be  encouraged?  As 
someone,  probably  wise  old  Ben  Franklin, 
phrased  it:  "Once  a  man  hath  supped  at  the 
publick  trough,  it  be  hard  indeede  to  wean 
him  away  to  honest  pursuits  " 

Yet  the  logic  of  the  campaign-subsidy  sys- 
tem. Is  inescapable:  U  public  office  Is  a  pub- 
lic trust,  should  not  the  seeking  of  It  be  a 
private  right? 


WRONG  DISCOUNT  RATES  CREATE 
ECONOMIC  DISLOCATIONS  AND 
INFLATIONARY    PRESSURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other leading  ansdyst  has  noted  that  cur- 
rent Government  discount  rate  policies 
lead  to  serious  resource  misallocations. 
According  to  Robert  L.  Banks,  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  economics  of  uransporta- 
tlon: 

The  method  by  wblch  the  interest.Ails- 
count  rate  Is  determined  is  tnapproprtate 
and  ought  to  be  changed. 

At  present,  there  is  a  significant  pap 
between  the  discount  rate  applied  by  the 
Government  to  Its  projects  and  the  rate 
employed  in  the  private  sector.  The  Gov- 
ernment rate,  based  on  the  historical 
coupon  rate  on  long-term  securities,  is 
3 '4  percent  at  the  present  time;  In  com- 
parison, the  relevant  private  sector  rate 
is  at  least  10  percent  and,  in  a  good  many 
instances,  as  high  as  15  percent. 

In  a  paper  submitted  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government,  which  has  been 
studying  the  programing-planning- 
budgeting  system— PPBS — Mr.  Banks 
says  that  the  low  Government  discount 
rate  leads  "to  faulty  economic  evaluation. 
A  new  formula  is  needed." 

Mr.  Banks  is  not  alone  in  feeling  that 
the  Government  system  of  discount  rate 
formulation  is  wrong,  and  that  it  creates 
untimely  economic  dislocations.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Economy  In  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee,  a  panel  of  three  top 
economists  strongly  emphasized  that  vir- 
tually all  the  economics  profession  agree 
that  the  Government's  policy  is  very  un- 
realistic and  wasteful.  This  is  a  powerful 
indictment. 

When  the  "wTong"  discount  rate  is  used 
in  benefit  cost  analysis,  some  projects 
which  would  never  be  considered  are  ap- 
proved. These  projects  then  compete  for 
scarce  resources  with  higher-return  in- 
vestments in  the  private  sector  creating 
economic  dislocations  and  inflationary 
pressures. 

Congress  holds  the  legislative  responsi- 
bility to  approve  only  those  projects 
which  can  contribute  positively  to  a  sta- 
ble economy.  Utilization  of  the  low  dis- 
count rate  in  public  works  programs 
alone  is  wasting  billions  of  dollars  each 
year.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  act  now  to 
stop  this  dangerous  drain  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Banks'  paper,  entitled  "The  Role  of  the 
Discount  Interest  Rate  in  Evaluating  the 
Economic  Efficiency  of  Government  Fi- 
nanced Transportation  Projects,"  be 
printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Role  of  the  DiscorNi  Interest  Rate 
IN   Evaluating   the   Bc»NO»nc   Bttictency 

OF   GOVERNMEJTT-FINANCED   TRANSPORTATION 

Projects 

(  By  Robert  L.  Banks) 

Mv  name  is  Robert  L.  Bank*.  I  am  »  trans- 
portation consultant  specializing  In  eco- 
nomics of  the  several  modes  of  transporta- 
Uon.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
tbe  question  of  the  appropriate  Interest,  or 
discount  rate  to  be  used  in  assessing  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  government  investment 
In  transportation  projects. 

My  comments  wlU  be  directed  specifically 
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at  the  cJlscoimt  Interest  rate  used  In  evaluat- 
ing water  resource  projects.  Analysis  In  this 
area  Is  probably  more  advanced  than  In  most 
other  areas,  and  the  techniques  employed 
therefore  point  the  way  for  studying  other 
government  Investment  projects.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  that  this  path  finding 
analysis  conform  to  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

In  constructing  the  beneflt-cost  ratios 
which  It  presents  to  the  Congress  as  a  part 
of  the  appropriation  procedure,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  computes  average  annual  bene- 
fits by  a  discounting  process,  and  these  are 
compared  with  average  annual  cost  of  oper- 
ation plus  Interest  and  amortization  com- 
puted In  the  manner  of  an  equal-payment 
mortgage.  The  same  discount  interest  rate 
Is  used  for  both  purposes. 

Although  I  ami  particularly  concerned  with 
water  resource  evaluation,  my  comments 
would  be  relevant  to  appraisal  of  other  gov- 
ernment projects,  especially  where  a  choice 
between  alternative  investments  is  involved. 

What  brings  me  before  you  is  my  belief 
that  the  method  by  which  the  Interest  dis- 
count rate  is  determined  is  inappropriate 
and  ought  to  be  changed.  Since  publication 
of  Senate  Document  No.  97  In  1962  the  dis- 
count rate  has  been  "based  upon  the  average 
rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the  Treasury  on 
interest  bearing  marketable  securities  of  the 
United  States  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  such  computation 
which,  upon  original  issue,  had  terms  to 
maturity  of  15  years  or  more."  ' 

This  formula  has  produced  a  rate  of  S'g 
percent  for  use  over  the  past  several  years. 
I  believe  this  rate  to  be  unrealistic  at  pres- 
ent: Its  use  can  lead  only  to  faulty  economic 
evaluation.  A  new  formula  is  needed 

The  paramount  objection  to  continued 
use  of  the  present  formula  is  the  subject 
of  the  balance  of  my  testimony,  but  an  in- 
cidental objection  is  the  use  of  coupon  rates 
of  Interest,  rather  than  yields  in  application 
of  the  formula.  The  S'g  percent  was  cal- 
culated by  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
basis  of  coupon  rates.  Such  rates  are  a 
fiction:  rarely  do  securities  sell  at  precisely 
their  coupon  rate.  Yield,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  borrowing.  If 
in  beneflt-cost  calculations  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing by  long  term  debt  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Interest  rate  i  which  I  will 
argue  against),  the  cost  should  at  least  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  bond  yields,  not 
coupon  rates. 

Before  proceeding,  I  should  also  make 
clear  that  the  issue  of  proper  interest  rates 
to  be  used  In  evaluating  the  economics  of 
governmentally  financed  projects,  which  Is 
the  subject  of  my  testimony,  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  question  of  what  Interest 
rates  the  government  should  charge  for  its 
various  loan  programs.  The  latter  Issue  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  testimony.  I  am 
concerned  only  with  the  rates  employed  In 
evaluating  economic  feasibility  of  public 
works  projects.  This  is  a  separate  Issue  and 
can  be  discussed  most  fruitfully  in  isolation 
from  the  heat  of  controversy  which  so  often 
surrounds  the  question  of  rates  charged  by 
the  government. 

I.    BACKGROUND 

The  selection  of  an  appropriate  rate  has 
had  considerable  attention  in  academic  cir- 
cles for  the  past  several  years,  and  is  in- 
creasingly reco^lzed  as  a  national  issue.  As 
the  government  sector  grows  larger  in  the 
national  economy,  and  more  and  more  pub- 
lic money  Is  Invested,  the  urgency  becomes 


'  Policies,  Standards  and  Procedures  in  the 
Formulation.  Evaluation,  and  Review  of 
Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water  and 
Related  Land  Resources,  The  President's 
Water  Resources  Council,  Senate  Document 
No.  97,  87th  CongresB,  2nd  Session,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  May  29,  1962,  p.  12. 


greater  than  ever  before.  Moreover,  the  new 
planning  and  programming  approach  to 
budgeting  which  involves  appraisal  of  alter- 
natives, places  a  premium  on  well-founded 
Inputs,  one  of  which  Is  the  discount  rate  at 
which  Intertemporal  differences  are  equal- 
ized. 

One  of  our  national  goals  Is  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  our  resources.  Misunderstanding 
of  government  Investment  projects  stems  in 
part  from  the  vagueness  of  specifying  goals 
of  social  welfare  functions  and  confusion 
surrounding  means  of  achieving  them.  Na- 
tional welfare  goals  are,  of  course,  manifold. 
The  goal  of  efficiency,  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, involves  the  maximization  of  social 
output  over  time  for  any  given  input  of  re- 
sources. In  beneflt-cost  analysis,  decision- 
makers want  to  maximize  the  present  value 
of  total  benefits  less  that  of  total  costs. 
The  aim  Is  to  achieve  an  economically  ef- 
ficient  allocation  of  limited  resources. 

Another,  and  different,  goal  might  be  to 
minimize  the  Inequality  of  Income  distribu- 
tion among  regions  or  social  classes.  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Agency  and  its  successor,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  for  example,  this 
objective  was  quite  clear.  Not  so  clear  Is  the 
tendency  for  waterway  development  projects 
sometimes  to  be  authorized  for  similar  rea- 
sons, but  clothed  in  a  favorably  beneflt-coet 
ratio  and  ostensibly  approved  as  an  eco- 
nomically sound  project.  Good  management 
requires  that  even  when  a  goal  other  than 
efficiency  Is  held  paramount,  the  benefits 
and  costs  be  properly  measured  so  that  the 
true  net  costs  or  benefits  are  known.  Eco- 
nomic efficiency  may  be  secondary  In  con- 
sidering a  particular  project,  but  it  may 
still  have  a  bearing  on  the  method  by  which 
the  social  objective  Is  achieved. 

There  are  any  number  of  goals  other  than 
economic  efficiency  which  also  might  be  fos- 
tered through  public  investment  In  water- 
ways and  other  forms  of  Intercity  or  urban 
transportation.  Some,  such  as  the  goals  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  High  Si>eed  Ground 
Transpyortation  Project,  the  Federal  airport 
and  air  navigation  facility  programs,  urban 
transport  measures  and  the  supersonic  air 
transport  program  have  been  pursued  with- 
out any  real  pretense  of  quantifying  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Their  value  has  been  sensed 
or  appraised  by  intuitive  means,  not  by 
formal  methods  resembling  benefit-cost  an- 
alysis. This  approach  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  expenditures,  but  we 
at  least  understand  that  we  do  not  have  a 
measure  of  their  efficiency. 

As  to  water  resource  development  projects, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  approved  only  upon  their  economic 
merit:  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  is  computed  for 
each,  and  benefits  in  excess  of  costs,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  indicate 
economic  feasibility.  But  if  the  benefit-cost 
analysis  is  improperly  executed,  we  delude 
ourselves.  An  incorrect  interest  rate  con- 
tributes to  this  delusion, 

II.   THE  CRlTICAt.  ROLE   OF  DISCOUNT    INTEREST 
RATES  IN  BENEFIT-COST  CALCULATION 

Beneflt-co6t  analysis  is  an  Eidmlnlstrative 
technique  used  to  appraise  the  economic 
efficiency  of  a  proposed  investment  project. 
There  axe  many  imponderables  in  the  enu- 
meration and  valuation  of  both  benefits  and 
costs,  but  only  the  Interest  rate  is  of  concern 
here.  I  shall  demonstrate  why  and  how  the 
beneflt-coet  ratio  varies  inversely  with  the 
discount  interest  rate,  other  things  being 
equal.  The  policy  implication  of  this  rela- 
tionship Is  that  an  Inappropriate  rate  of  dis- 
count Interest  rate  will  make  a  project  ap- 
pear to  be  economically  more  or  less  desirable 
than  it  really  is.  A  rate  that  Is  too  low  can 
even  mean  the  difference  between  a  favorable 
and  an  unfavorable  beneflt-cost  ratio. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
government    projects    where    large    physical 


plants  are  Involved  Is  that  benefits  and  costs 
accrue  In  different  time  patterns.  Typically, 
the  period  of  project  life  can  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  stages.  In  the  earlier  period  an- 
nual costs  are  normally  In  excess  of  benefits 
and  there  Is  an  annual  loss.  Net  profit  comes. 
If  ever.  In  the  later  stage  of  project  life,  after 
use  and  benefits  have  had  opportunity  to 
build  up.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  reflects  the 
balance  between  discounted  values  of  the 
sum  of  annual  profits  and  those  of  annual 
loss  as  defined  above. 

The  Impacts  of  discounting  upon  profit 
and  loss  are  different.  The  total  sum  of  an- 
nual profit  returned  in  the  later  stage  of 
project  life  will  be  discounted  more  heavily 
than  that  of  annual  loss,  which  accrues  in 
the  earlier  period.  Moreover,  even  If  the  an- 
nual fiows  of  benefits  and  costs  over  the  life 
of  the  project  are  constant,  the  discounted 
values  of  benefits  and  costs  vary  with  the 
discount  Interest  rate  selected.  Because  of 
the  timing  of  net  costs  and  net  benefits,  dis- 
counted benefits  shrink  at  a  much  faster  rate 
th:>.n  dl.scounted  costs  If  a  higher  rate  of  dis- 
count  interest  is  chosen. 

In  numeric  terms  the  effect  Is  as  follows: 
Let  us  assume  that  a  hypothetical  project 
has  a  50-year  life  Let  us  assume  further, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  all  costs,  of 
whatever  nature,  amount  to  $400,000.  and 
that  these  are  all  incurred  in  a  single  year. 
the  fifth  year  of  project  life.  Similarly,  we 
will  assume  that  all  benefits,  amount  to 
$400,000,  and  that  these  are  all  Incurred  in 
a  single  year,  the  fifth  year  of  project  life 
Similarly,  we  will  assume  that  all  benefits, 
amounting  to  $1,000,000,  occur  in  a  single 
year,  which  we  will  choose  as  the  25th  year 
of  project  life,  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
usual  temporal  sequence.  If  a  discount  inter- 
est rate  of  3 'a  percent  is  used,  the  discounted 
or  present  value  of  the  benefits  is  $463,300. 
and  discounted  costs  amount  to  $342,960. 
The  resulting  beneflt-cost  ratio  Is  1.35  to  1. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  rate  of  5.5  percent 
were  to  be  used  for  the  same  project,  the 
discounted  benefits  and  costs  are  reduced  re- 
spectively to  $262,200  and  $306,050.  The  bene- 
flt-cost ratio  Is  also  reduced  to  0.86  to  1, 
Indicating  that  the  project  will  yield  a  net 
loss  to  the  economy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  Illustration 
the  switchover  point  from  a  favorable  to  an 
unfavorable  ratio  occurred  within  a  rather 
narrow  range  of  Interest  rates. 

ni.     AN    APPROPRIATE     INTEREST/DISCOUNT    RATE 

It  is  clear  that  a  benefit-cost  calculation  is 
valid  only  if  an  appropriate  Interest  rate  is 
used.  Scholars  have  considered  at  length  the 
question  of  a  proper  rate."  They  are  not  in 
complete  agreement  as  to  what  the  rate 
should  be.  or  by  what  formula  it  should  be 
determined.  However,  I  think  It  Is  accurate 
to  state  that  none  believe  that  a  rate  as 
low  as  3 'a  percent  has  been  adequate  for 
the  past  decade  or  more.  The  concept  which 
finds  most  support  in  their  writings  is  that 
the  economically  relevant  Interest  rate  is  the 
one  which  measures  the  opportunity  costs 
of  the  funds  utilized  by  the  project. 

The  heart  of  this  concept  is  that  any  gov- 
ernment project  must  use  up  economic  re- 
sources. In  the  absence  of  the  project,  the 
resources  would  be  left  to  private  invest- 
ment which  would  yield  a  certain  amount 
of  real  output  in  the  future.  The  opportunity 
to  invest  and  earn  a  certain  rate  of  return 
for  a  different  use  by  the  private  sector  is 
foregone  as  a  result  of  governmental  Invest- 
ment. It  is  a  loss  to  the  private  sector.  This 
loss  is  known  In  economic  theory  as  the 
opportunity  cost  of  that  government  project. 

This  definition  leads  us  away  from  the 
notion  that  Interest  cost,  or  appropriate  dis- 
count rate  is  adequately  reflected  by  interest 
rates  on  some  selected  group  of  government 
bonds. 


» See  Selected  Bibliography  attached. 
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It  states  that  true  cost  Includes  cost  of  all 
resources  used  by  government.  Including 
those  diverted  by  taxation  from  use  In 
the  private  sector.  There  Is  a  lack  of  una- 
nimity among  economists  as  to  the  specific 
value  of  this  social  cost,  largely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  practical  problems  of  meas- 
urement, but  I  am  aware  of  no  one  who 
argues  that  It  Is  much  below  5  percent  at 
present. 

Characteristics   of   the   appropriate   rate 

The  appropriate  rate  of  interest.'dlscount 
has  several  characteristics.  First,  it  measures 
the  true  opportunity  cost  of  any  government 
project.  If  it  Is  used,  the  same  degree  of 
economic  efficiency  will  be  achieved  from  the 
allocation  of  resources  to  the  public  sector 
as  would  otherwise  be  attained  from  their 
use  In  the  private  sector.  Thus,  the  social 
goal  of  efficiency  Is  satisfied. 

Secondly,  It  Is  not  arbitrarily  selected. 
A  rate  linked  to  other  and  more  limited 
criteria,  for  example,  the  coupon  rate  or 
yields  on  long-term  government  debt,  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  fimds 
to  be  Invested  by  government  are  raised 
through  taxation,  which  involves  different 
costs  to  different  taxpayers. 

Third,  it  is  a  weighted  average,  reflecting 
time   preference   and    expected   rates   of   re- 
turn from  Investment  of  all  taxpayers. 
Cost  to  society 

Departure  from  the  appropriate  interest/ 
discount  rate  necessarily  results  In  an  In- 
efficient allocation  of  resources.  In  addition 
to  violating  the  social  goal  of  allocatlve  effi- 
ciency, use  of  the  wrong  interest  discount 
rate  conflicts  with  advances  made  in  the 
past  several  years  in  defen.se  management. 
Principles  pioneered  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment focus  mainly  on  cost-effectiveness.  The 
application  of  this  management  technique 
to  all  Federal  budget  divisions  is  now  being 
extended  to  other  agencies  through  program 
budgeting. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  pursuing  programs  for  reasons 
other  than  economic  efficiency,  but  this  does 
not  relieve  the  government  of  the  need  to 
know  the  true  economic  cost,  nor  is  It  rea- 
BQn  to  distort  analyses  of  true  cost. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  evaluating  government  projects  the  so- 
cial goal  should  be  unequivocally  under- 
stood. A  principal  goal,  as  I  see  It.  is  to 
achieve  an  optimal  allocation  of  our  limited 
resources.  I  believe  that  if  a  project  Is  de- 
signed to  serve  other  purposes  at  the  expense 
of  economic  efficiency.  It  should  be  author- 
ized explicitly  m  terms  of  those  other  goals. 

To  avoid  distortions  In  the  beneflt-cost 
calculation  an  appropriate  Interest  discount 
rate  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
opportunity  cost  pn-lnclple.  In  the  current 
situation  !t  probably  is  In  excess  of  5  percent. 
Use  of  a  rat«  below  this  range  will  only 
permit  skim  milk  to  masquerade  as  cream. 
The  present  practice  Is  not  only  economically 
Indefensible  but  It  Is  also  Incompatible  with 
our  political  and  social  philosophy.  For  these 
reasons  the  interest/discount  rate  Issue  re- 
quires review. 
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DEATH   OF   MAJ.    CLIFTON    C.   WIL- 
LIAMS, JR.,  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  hearts  of 
Alabama  and  the  Nation  were  saddened 
yesterday  with  the  announcement  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration that  one  of  our  most  able  astro- 
nauts, Maj.  Clifton  C.  Williams,  Jr.,  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  had  died  in  an 
airplane  crash. 

Major  Williams  was  a  son  of  Alabama, 
and  the  tragic  accident  which  took  his 
life  occurred  while  he  was  on  a  flight 
from  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla..  to  Brookley 
Air  Force  Base,  at  Mobile,  where  his 
parents  reside. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Major 
Williams  shortly  after  he  had  been 
named  as  one  of  the  third  group  of  astro- 
nauts in  the  fall  of  1963.  I  was  at  once 
impressed  by  his  leadership  qualities,  his 
boundless  enthusiasm,  and  the  justifiable 
pride  he  took  for  having  been  selected  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  new  space  frontier.  But 
what  most  impressed  me  about  this  re- 
markable and  talented  yoimg  man  was 
his  keen  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  his  vital  mission  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  America  and 
the  free  world.  This  can  only  signify  a 
deep  sense  of  purpose,  devotion  to  public 
duty,  and  love  of  country. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  Major  Williams  did 
Indeed  know  the  meaning  of  freedom 
and  democracy-,  and  America  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  young  men  possessed  of  such 
loyalty  and  devotion. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  of  Alabama  in  extending  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  widow  of 
Major  Williams,  to  his  precious  young 
daughter,  and  to  his  parents  on  the  loss 
they  have  suffered. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSO- 
CIATION SUPPORTS  DIRECT 
ELECTION  APPROACH  TO  ELEC- 
TORAL REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  member- 
ship survey  recently  conducted  by  the 
National  Small  Business  Association 
upon  the  question  of  electoral  reform 
produced  some  significant  results. 

According  to  the  association's  tabula- 
tion, 91  percent  of  the  members  respond- 
ing to  the  survey  favored  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Only  about  5  percent  preferred 
a  proportional  electoral  system,  while 
less  than  1  percent  advocated  the  dis- 
trict system  of  electoral  votes.  Signifi- 


cantly, less  than  3  percent  of  the  per- 
sons responding  to  the  surve>'  indicated 
that  they  desired  no  change  whatsoever 
in  the  existing  method. 

The  National  Business  Association  is 
to  be  commended  for  Its  continuing  In- 
terest In  this  subject.  The  groups  and 
organizations  which  have  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  direct  election  method  of 
electoral  reform  have  been  growing 
6t«adily. 

The  National  Small  Business  Associ- 
ation, which  has  for  several  years  main- 
tained a  steadfast  interest  in  electoral 
reform,  was  largely  responsible  for  filing 
the  unique  suit  of  Delaware  against  New 
York  last  term  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  suit.  whicJi  the  Court  de- 
clined to  hear.  13  SUtes  joined  in  asking 
that  the  existing  winner-take-all  elec- 
toral system  be  declared  unconstitution- 
al. Wlille  the  Delaware  brief  requested 
the  Supreme  Court  to  "open  the  door" 
and  "point  the  way"  by  providing  "equi- 
table interim  relief,"  it  pointedly  recog- 
nized that  "ultimate  correction  may  best 
be  achieved  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment." 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  an  amendment  designed  to  as- 
sure the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  July  1967  Issue  of 
the  Small  Business  Bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  con- 
tained two  very  informative  and  worth- 
while articles  analyzing  the  presidential 
election  system  and  describing  the  re- 
cent attempt  to  secure  judicial  relief.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcofd, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  the  Fairest  Wat  To 
Elect  the  President? 

The  flexibility  of  the  Constitution  is  in 
large  meastire  responsible  for  its  durability. 
We  are  forever  indebted  to  those  men  who, 
with  profound  wisdom  and  Inspired  fore- 
Eight,  drafted  our  basic  law.  not  as  a  mono- 
lithic code  of  irrevocable  statutes,  but  as  a 
viable  basis  for  the  government  of  a  free 
people,  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  changing  times. 

One  of  the  needs  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  Imperative  is  an  alternative  to  the 
present  electoral  college  method  of  electing 
our  presidents  and  vice  presidents. 

"Archaic,  undemocratic,  complex,  am- 
biguous, indirect,  and  dangerous"— that  is 
the  way  the  electoral  coUege  method  of  elect- 
ing a  president  is  described  m  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
HOW  ststxm  womcs 

Under  the  U.S.  Constitution  each  stat*  is 
required  to  appoint  presidential  electors, 
who  in  turn,  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  U.S.  The  laws  of  each  state 
pro\ide  for  popular  election  of  presidential 
electors  but  allow  each  voter  to  vote  for 
all  of  its  electors  on  a  general  ticket.  The 
result  Is  that  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes 
are  cast  as  a  unit  for  the  presidential  candi- 
date  who   wins   a   plurality   of   its   popular 

votes.  ,,      ,    „ 

The  Stat*  unit  system  allows  all  of  a 
state's  votes  to  be  cast  for  a  candidate  op- 
poied  bv  as  many  at  49  percent  of  its  voters. 
Votes  cast  for  the  losing  candidate  within  a 
particular  state  are  treated  as  If  they  had 
been  cast  for  his  opponent  The  barest  popu- 
lar vote  plurality  Is  converted  into  a  unan- 
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imou*   state    vote   for    the    winning    candi- 
date. 

The  state  unit  vote  system  Is  a  "wlnner- 
take-all"  system.  All  electoral  votes  go  to 
the  plurality  winner  In  the  state.  Thus  In  the 
1960  Kennedy-NUon  race,  New  Jersey  voters 
cast  1,385,415  votes  for  Kennedy  and  1,363.324 
for  Nixon.  Although  Nixon  trailed  by  only 
22.091  votes  out  of  2,748,739.  New  Jersey's 
entire  electoral  vote  was  cast  for  Kennedy. 
In  effect  the  1,363.324  votes  cast  for  Nixon 
In  New  Jersey  were  discarded  and  cancelled. 
Isolated  from  those  cast  by  voters  of  the 
same  party  in  other  states. 

Distorted  and  Inequitable  results  are  al- 
ways possible  when  each  state's  electoral 
vote  for  Its  plurality  winner  Is  combined  with 
the  electoral  vote  for  plurality  winners  In 
other  states  to  determine  the  President  of 
our  country.  Thus  only  three  years  ago  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  won  61  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  In  the  nation,  but  received  90  per- 
cent of  the  electoral  vote. 

The  electoral  college  method  has  been  used 
In  45  presidential  elections.  Under  It  14 
Presidents  have  been  elected  who  did  not 
obtain  a  majority  of  the  popular  votes  cast 
In  the  election,  and  of  these  14  minority 
Presidents,  three  of  them  each  received 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  major  op- 
ponent. They  were  John  Q.  Adams  (1824). 
Rutherford  B  Hayes  (1876)  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  11888) . 

In  1916,  a  shift  of  1,904  votes  for  Hughes 
In  California  would  have  awarded  its  13 
electoral  votes  to  him  and  resulted  in  his 
election  even  though  Wilson  would  have 
remained  the  national  electorate's  choice  by 
more  than  587,000  votes.  In  1948,  a  shift  of 
29,294  votes  In  California.  Illinois,  and  Ohio 
would  have  elected  Dewey  by  two  electoral 
votes,  although  Truman  would  still  have  had 
a  national  plurality  of  more  than  2,077,000 
popular  votes. 

In  recent  Senate  testimony.  Professor  Paul 
Preund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  said  the 
fact  that  the  popular  vote  winner  has  been 
the  Presidential  winner  In  93  percent  of  our 
elections  Is  not  enough.  "This  is  like  boasting 
that  93  percent  of  the  planes  leaving  Wash- 
ington airport  arrive  at  their  destination," 
be  said. 

Analyzing  the  electoral  college  system. 
Professor  Preund  said : 

"The  rise  of  political  parties,  with  their 
designated  candidates,  converta^l  the  elec- 
toral college  Into  a  group  at  best  of  useless 
ciphers  and  at  worst  of  dangerous  maverlclcs 
Moreover,  the  other  central  feature  of  the 
present  system — the  unit  count  in  each 
state — came  about  in  contravention  of  the 
original  ( Pounding  Fathers' )  understanding, 
through  the  unilateral  action  of  the  largest 
states  In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and 
a  similar  response  by  the  smaller  states  in 
order  to  keep  such  leverage  as  they  could  In 
the  total  electoral  count.  Beyond  the  his- 
torical anomalies  stand  the  practical  in- 
equities and  risks  of  the  system." 

ALTERNATIVE    REFORMS 

Although  pressures  for  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system  are  growing  In  Intensity, 
and  amendment  will  be  achieved  only  after 
a  long  and  hard  legislative  and  educational 
campaign.  The  Constitutional  amendment 
process  requires  approval  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  Senate  and  House  and  rati- 
fication by  three-fourths  of  the  states'  legis- 
latures. Hearings  on  proposed  amendments 
are  now  being  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

DISTRICT  SYSTEM 

The  specific  nature  of  reform  Is  optional 
In  the  sense  that  there  are  several  alterna- 
tives. One  Is  the  district  system  by  which 
electoral  votes  would  be  awarded  to  the  plu- 
rality winners  In  Congressional  districts  for 
those  electoral  votes  corresponding  to  Rep- 
resentatives. In  testimony  before  the  Senate 


It  had  been  pointed  out  that  the  District  sys- 
tem would  still  Involve  the  risk  of  the  present 
electoral  college  system  wherein  the  candi- 
date with  the  highest  popular  vote  would 
not  necessarily  win  the  election.  The  ballots 
of  those  who  voted  for  the  loser  would  be  dis- 
carded as  under  the  present  system.  The 
District  system  would  give  a  premium  to  Dis- 
tricts with  a  light  voter  turnout.  It  would 
accentuate  controversy  over  gerrymander- 
ing— where  district  lines  are  to  be  drawn — 
and  other  problems  of  apportionment. 

PROPORTIONAL   METHOD 

Another  variant  of  reform  would  be  to  di- 
vide each  state's  electoral  vote  proportional- 
ly according  to  the  percentages  of  statewide 
popular  vote.  Senate  testimony  opposing  the 
proportional  approach  emphasizes  that  the 
method  ( 1 )  would  retain  the  Inequitable  fea- 
tures Inherent  In  the  allotment  of  electoral 
votes  to  the  states  and  (2)  would  not  take 
account  of  voter  non-partlclpatlon. 

DIRECT,  POPULAR   VOTE 

Another  alternative  would  be  the  election 
of  a  president  and  vice  president  by  direct, 
nationwide  popular  vote,  thus  Ignoring  dis- 
trict or  state  lines.  Objections  to  this  meth- 
od, as  presented  In  the  Senate  hearings,  are 
that  direct,  popular  vote  would  encourage  the 
proliferation  of  splinter  political  parties, 
damage  to  the  state-federal  system,  and 
would  require  sacrifice  by  the  smaller  states 
of  their  two  bonus  electoral  votes  as  repre- 
sented by  their  U.S.  Senators. 

Most  students  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem agree  that  the  larger  states  would  be 
giving  up  more  than  smaller  states  by  their 
support  of  the  direct,  popular  vote  method. 
The  present  electoral  college  system  gives  ex- 
cessive power  to  organized  groups,  enabling 
them  to  swing  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a 
state  to  one  candidate  or  the  other.  The 
American  Bar  Association  pointed  out  in  its 
report  that  under  the  present  system  It  is 
conceivable  a  candidate  could  win  the  popu- 
lar vote  of  11  large  states  and  one  small  state 
by  a  slight  margin  and  therefore  win  the 
election,  although  having  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  popular  vote  cast  In  the 
country. 

It  Is  maintained  that  a  provision  requiring 
a  candidate  to  receive  40  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  to  be  elected  would  give  splinter 
parties  less  leverage  under  the  direct,  popu- 
lar vote  method  than  now  enjoyed  by  them 
under  the  present  system.  One  Constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  provides  for  a 
national  runoff  election  between  the  two  top 
candidates  in  the  event  that  no  candidate 
receives  at  least  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

EQUALITT    NEEDED 

There  Is  growing  support  for  direct,  popu- 
lar election.  Advocates  of  this  method  de- 
clare that,  on  principle.  It  Is  the  fairest 
method;  that  the  President  is  the  president 
of  all  the  people;  that  the  constituency  of 
the  president  transcends  state  lines,  district 
lines,  and  every  man's  vote  regardless  of 
where  he  lives  should  be  of  equal  weight  to 
every  other  man's  vote  In  choosing  the  presi- 
dent; and  that  the  right  and  duty  of  all  citi- 
zens to  participate,  and  share  responsibility 
equally,  in  providing  good  national  govern- 
ment is  encouraged  by  direct,  popular  vote. 

DISTORTION  OF  POPULAR  VOTE  BY  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
(1960  ELECTION) 


TTius.  the  winner  of  a  clear  majority  of  the 
popular  votes  cast  in  the  two  states  received 
less  than  one-third  of  their  electoral  votes 
In  the  adjoining  states  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, voters  who  supported  Kennedy  suffered 
a  similar  fate: 
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Maryland 565,808  8        489,538  0 

Virginia  -..   .         362,327  0        404,52!  12 

2-State  total.       928,135  8       894,059  12 

Percent 50,9  40  49,1  60 

Again,  the  unit-votes  by  states  converted  a 
two-state  popular  vote  minority  into  a  siza- 
ble electoral  vote  majority. 

NSBA  Long  Active  in  Push  fob 
Electoral  Reform 

For  several  years  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  In  its  publications,  in  semi- 
nars, and  In  Its  community  education  pro- 
gram, has  spotlighted  forcefully  the  Inequi- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  electoral  college 
method.  Congress  repeatedly  has  failed  to  act 
to  overhaul  the  antiquated  system. 

It  was  primarily  for  this  reason  that  the 
National  Small  Business  Association  made 
available  the  money  needed  for  research  and 
printing  In  connection  with  the  suit  filed 
last  year  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  Dela- 
ware and  12  other  states.  To  force  relief  and 
to  give  broad  exposure  to  the  Inequities  of 
the  electoral  college  as  Implemented  by  state 
laws,  the  Delaware  suit  asked  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  declare  unconstitutional  the 
state  unit-vote  "wlnner-take-all"  system. 
Frustrated  by  Congressional  Inaction  going 
back  to  the  late  1790s,  the  13  states  requested 
the  Supreme  Court  to  "open  the  door"  and 
"point  the  way  through  equitable  Interim 
relief." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  reform  of  our 
electoral  college  system  has  been  delayed 
because  of  the  hope  that  the  Judicial  branch 
of  government  would  inject  itself  into  the 
"political  thicket"  Just  as  the  Courts  had 
done  In  the  field  of  legislative  apportionment. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  however,  de- 
clined to  hear  the  Delaware  suit.  Although 
it  gave  no  reasons  for  Its  refusal  to  extend 
the  "one  person — one  vote"  principle  to  the 
election  of  the  President,  the  Court's  implicit 
message  was:  "This  is  a  grave  and  funda- 
mental matter  that  Congress  and  the  states 
must  decide."  The  Delaware  brief  had 
pointedly  recognized  that  "ultimate  correc- 
tion may  best  be  achieved  by  Constitutional 
Amendment." 

John  A.  Gosnell,  NSBA  General  Counsel, 
was  a  leading  participant  in  the  drafting  of 
the  able  briefs  presented  to  the  Court.  In 
addition  to  clarifying  procedural  aspects  of 
undertaking  reform,  the  Delaware  suit  served 
other  laudatory  purposes  as  pointed  out  by 
Felix  Morley  WTlting  in  Nation's  Business  of 
October.  1966: 

"Whatever  the  outcome,  the  well  reasoned 
plea  .  .  .  will  stand  out  as  a  landmark  in 
our  Constitutional  history.  ,  .  .  The  scholarly 
care  behind  the  presentation  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  msiklng  it  distinctive.  Here  Is  an 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  as  Important  as 
it  is  complicated,  helpful  to  all  students  of 
American  government." 

Neal  R  Pelrce  writing  In  The  Reporter 
(October  6.   1966 1    made  this  comment: 

"Almost  one  hundred  pages  in  length,  the 
Delaware  brief  constitutes  a  remarkable  tour 
de  force  on  all  the  laws  and  Constitutional 
precedents  affecting  voting  rights  and  the 
Institution  of  the  Electoral  College." 

Joining  Delaware  In  the  suit  were  South 
Dakota,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Florida, 
Iowa,  Arkansas.  Kansas,  and  West  Virginia. 
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VIETNAM— CRISIF  OF  INDECISION 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  vih&i 
I  think  is  a  stimulating  article  on  the 
terribly  difficult  and  divisive  subject  of 
■Vietnam. 

"Writing  in  the  October  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Robert  Shaplen  entitles  his 
article  "Vietnam:  Crisis  of  Indecision." 
In  it,  he  concentrates  on  the  possibilities 
of  a  political  settlement  of  the  conflict 
there,  providing  both  a  review  of  the  de- 
veloping and  present  political  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  some  suggestions  for 
taking  advantage  of  them. 

I  foimd  the  conclusion  of  his  article 
particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the 
obvious  escalation  of  emotion  in  this 
body  and  the  Nation  concerning  the  war. 
He  says : 

If  Vietnam  has  been  a  tragic  and  often 
misconstrued  chapter  of  this  American  com- 
mitment and  involveu.ent  (in  Asia),  the 
trend  toward  withdrawal  and  neo-lsolatlon- 
ism,  which  has  become  the  confused  domestic 
political  by-product  of  the  conflict,  does  not 
either  represent  a  practical  solution  or  augur 
well  for  acceptance  of  our  unavoidable  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  world  that  remains  highly 
combustible  and  revolutionary. 

The  article  contains  much  that  is  spec- 
ulative in  its  discussion  of  possibilities 
for  political  developments  within  South 
Vietnam  and  among  the  various  struc- 
tures of  power  involved  in  the  war,  but  I 
believe  it  adds  an  important  perspective 
to  our  consideration  of  this  vital  matter. 

Mr.  Shaplen  is  the  east  Asia  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Yorker  and  former 
Newsweek  bureau  chief  in  Shanghai,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  :   Crisis  or  Indecision 
^^  ( By  Robert  Shaplen ) 

As  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  moves  well  into 
the  third  year  of  the  major  phase  that  began 
early  In  1965  with  the  deployment  of  large 
numbers  of  American  troops,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  long  and  difficult  conflict 
is  In  a  slate  of  irresolution,  or  what  the  com- 
munists describe  as  "Indeclslveness."  This 
does  not  mean  stalemate,  a  word  Washing- 
ton officials  rightly  reject,  since  the  military 
contest  on  the  ground  remains  highly  fluid 
and  damaging  to  both  sides,  while  the  pop- 
vilatlon  and  economy  of  North  Viet  Nam, 
subject  as  they  are  to  an  ever-widening  pat- 
tern of  bombing,  are  obviously  being  hurt 
(reports  from  the  North  say  that  half  a  mil- 
lion persons,  including  perhaps  100,000  Chi- 
nese, are  now  engaged  in  repairing  the  bomb 
damage).  In  South  Viet  Nam,  American 
troops  and  their  foreign  allies,  and  occasion- 
ally the  South  Vietnamese,  are  continuing 
to  win  some  major  battles  and  with  the  help 
of  coordinated  tactical  air,  heavy  bombing 
and  artillery  attacks  are  inflicting  heavy 
casualties  on  the  communists. 

Despite  these  losses  by  attrition,  however, 
and  despite  their  acknowledged  difficulties 
in  replenishing  their  guerrilla  ranks,  the 
communists  have  held  their  own,  are  still 
able  to  strike  back  effectively,  and  Ivave  man- 
aged over  the  last  six  months,  through  con- 
tinued Inflltratlon  from  the  North  and  some 
recruitment  In  the  South,  to  Increase  their 
total  number  of  men  fighting  in  South  Viet 
Nam  from  260,000  to  approximately  300.000. 
of  whom  some  60.000  at  present  are  North 
Vietnamese.  According  to  accounts  of  prls- 
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oners  and  defectors,  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  four  or  five  thousand  men  being  in- 
filtrated each  month  in  small  units  into 
South  Viet  Nam  are  being  lost  within  a 
period  of  months,  through  Iximblng  of  In- 
filtration routes,  as  a  result  of  illness 
(Chiefly  malaria  or  intestinal  disorders)  or  in 
battle.  Nevertheless,  the  replacements  keep 
filtering  through  the  Laos  corridor,  and  In 
addition  the  North  Vietnamese  have  com- 
mitted as  many  as  three  full  divisions  at 
a  time  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  for  ac- 
tion in  the  First  Corps  area,  the  northern- 
most part  of  South  Viet  Nam;  elsewhere,  the 
communists  have  shown  signs  of  shifting 
their  strategy  and  tactics  and  of  being  less 
prone  to  engage  In  large-unit  actions — com- 
pany-size or  better — unless,  in  their  calcula- 
tion, they  either  have  the  advantage  of  su- 
perior strength  or  total  surprise,  or  unless 
special  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  the 
risks.  Their  basic  weapons,  mainly  of  the 
Chinese-manufactured  7.62  millimeter  fam- 
ily, are  as  good  as  or  better  than  ever,  and 
as  plentiful,  in  spite  of  increasing  losses  of 
guns  in  battle  and  the  Allied  capture  of  some 
large  ammunition  caches,  while  their  recent 
emplo>'ment  of  sophisticated  Russian  howit- 
zers, artillery,  mortar  and  rockets,  especially 
in  the  area  Just  south  of  the  D.M.Z.,  has 
enabled  them  to  retaliate  in  kind  for  some 
of  the  artillery  and  bombing  punishment 
they    have    suffered 

The  American  response  to  this  sustained 
communist  challenge  has  undergone  some 
adjustments  and  alterations  of  its  own  as 
it  has  become  apparent  that  the  Allied  mo- 
mentum of  1965  and  1966  has  slowed  down 
and  that,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
firepower  and  mobility,  the  Allies  cannot 
provide  a  knockout  blow  In  1967  any  more 
than  the  communists  were  able  to  achieve 
such  a  blow  two  years  ago.  Faced  with  obh- 
gatlons  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  eager  to 
avoid  having  to  call  up  reserves.  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara,  despite  some  hawkish  pressure  from 
high-ranking  members  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment and  of  Congress,  have  limited  the 
additional  troops  likely  to  be  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  this  year  and  early  next 
to  two  reinforced  divisions. 

Even  if  the  Koreans  and  Australians  add 
some  more  troops.  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
increase  their  draft  calls,  thereby  building 
up  a  total  Allied  force  of  some  1.3  million, 
the  war  on  the  ground  is  not  likely  to  be 
anything  but  ■■Indecisive."  The  communists 
cannot  be  expected  to  fall  below  the  14  ra- 
tio of  total  strength,  and  the  ratio  Is  actually 
less  since  a  larger  proportion  of  their  men 
is  engaged  in  fighting.  In  other  respects,  most 
Importantly  in  organization  of  the  country- 
side, the  Viet  Cong  are  still  considerably 
ahead  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  In  the 
murky  area  of  pacification  and  revolution- 
ary development,  after  several  years  of  re- 
peated experimentation  and  reorganization, 
progress  on  the  government  side  is  still  ex- 
cruciatingly slow.  There  is  a  belated  aware- 
ness that  the  regular  South  Vietnamese 
forces  (ARVN)  will  probably  never  be  gal- 
vanized and  motivated  into  providing  proper 
security  for  the  revolutionary  development 
teams,  and  that  the  Job  should  be  given  to 
the  local  or  Popular  Forces,  who  are  to  be 
paid  more  money  (they  are  still  by  far  the 
poorest  paid  of  all  Vietnamese  troops  i  and 
given  better  weapons  This  overdue  step  may 
slowly  improve  the  situation,  but  most  ob- 
servers with  long  experience  in  Viet  Nam 
have  become  thoroughly  skeptical  that  the 
pacification  program,  under  the  present  com- 
plicated and  fragmented  social-economic 
and  political-military  dispensation  in  the 
country  will  ever  really  get  off  the  ground. 
Consequently,  there  has  been  a  shift  in 
thinking  and  a  new  concentration  on  im- 
proving certain  aspects  of  the  political  situ- 
ation, which  is  at  least  more  flexible  if  also 
more  explosive.   An   improvement  politically 


should  all  along  have  been  a  parallel  objec- 
tive to  successful  pacification  and  revolu- 
tionary development,  which  together  define 
a  good  counterinsurgency  program;  but  un- 
fortunately It  has  not  worked  out  that 
way. 

If  there  are  some  Americans,  including 
some  in  the  highest  places  who  still  believe 
that  the  war  can  be  won  militarily,  or  that 
at  least  the  government  in  Hanoi  can  be 
forced  by  bombing  and  by  military  pressure 
in  the  South  to  come  to  the  conference  table, 
there  are  increasing  numbers  who  now  feel 
that  the  way  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end 
is  ttirough  political  accommodation  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  This  trehd  of  thinking  coincides 
with  signs  of  a  new  line  of  thought  among 
the  North  Vietnamese.  WhUe  so  far  they 
show  no  Indication  of  giving  up  or  diminish- 
ing their  commitment,  the  communist  leaders 
directing  the  war  effort  are  beglnmng  to  talk 
more  and  more,  as  captured  documents  re- 
veal, of  reaching  that  "Indecisive"  period 
when  it  will  pay  them  to  start  "fighting  while 
negotiating."  General  Nguyen  Van  Vlnh, 
chairman  of  the  National  Reunification  Com- 
mission of  North  Viet  Nam,  which  directs  the 
war  in  the  South,  still  speaks  of  achieving 
"decisive  victory  within  the  next  four  years," 
but  he  has  frequently  modified  this  by  de- 
claring that  "our  policy  is  to  continue  fight- 
ing until  such  time  as  we  can  fight  and  ne- 
gotiate at  the  same  time"  and  has  added  that 
"while  negotiating  we  will  continue  fighting 
even  more  vigorously"  Vlnh,  further,  has  em- 
phasized that  "It  Is  possible  that  the  North 
will  conduct  negotiations  while  the  South 
continues  fighting,  and  that  the  South  will 
also  participate  in  negotiations  while  con- 
tinuing to  fight." 

It  seems  likely  that  these  possible  courses 
of  action  were  high  on  the  agenda  of  dis- 
cussion during  the  July  meeting  in  Hanoi  of 
North  Vietnamese  diplomatic  representatives 
summoned  home  from  their  postj.  Another 
topic  that  undoubtedly  came  up  concerned 
the  future  relationship  between  Hanoi  and 
Its  South  Vietnamese  offspring,  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  it  dominates  and 
controls  more  thoroughly  than  ever  but 
which  nevertheless  still  contains  non-North- 
ern and  even  non-communist  elements.  In- 
evitably, !f  the  flghtlng-whlle-negotlatlng 
phase  is  commg  closer,  the  position  of  the 
NLF,  whlcn  Hanoi  has  always  alleged  Is 
an  independent  entity,  will  become  crucial; 
Hanoi  will  have  to  face  the  problem  of  main- 
taining tight  controls  over  the  FYont  while 
slmult.ineously  pretending  to  give  it  a  looser 
rein.  Finally,  the  July  meeting  In  Hanoi  and 
continuing  dlscxisslons  among  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  leaders  have  surely  been 
concerned  with  the  critical  national  man- 
f>ower  and  resupply  problems  created  by  the 
bombing;  these  are  directly  related  to  the 
complicated  question  of  Chinese  internal  dis- 
order and  to  China's  capacity  and  wllllngnesE 
to  continue  sending  unlimited  help  to  North 
Viet  Nam.  primarily  guns  and  bullets,  without 
obtaimng  a  pledge  from  Hanoi  favoring 
Peking  over  Moscow  in  the  ideological  split 
and  promising  to  go  on  fighting  and  not  to 
negtJtiale — a  pledge  Hanoi  is  loath  to  give 

ft  is  apparent  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  becoming  increasingly  upset  by  the  ef- 
fects the  Peking-Moscow  clash  is  having  on 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  "We  are  worried," 
General  Vlnh  has  bluntly  admitted,  and  Le 
Duan,  the  Lao  Dong  (Workers)  Party  chair- 
man, has  declared  that  the  large  commit- 
ment of  United  States  forces  was  encouraged 
by  the  American  realization  that  "the  fore- 
seeable situation  would  not  drive  them  into 
becoming  involved  In  a  major  limited  war 
which  required  that  they  cope  with  the 
strong  reaction  of  the  entire  Socialist  bloc." 
Recently,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  criti- 
cized Chinese  theoretical  thinking  about  "re- 
visionism." which  is  described  as  "too  ex- 
treme," as  well  as  Chinese  strategy  and  tac- 
tics of  prolonged  "wars  of  liberation."  Gen- 
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eral  Vlnh  has  said,  undoubtedly  without  hav- 
ing flrst  consulted  the  Russian,  "The  Soviet 
Union  win  support  us  under  all  conditions, 
whether  we  fight,  or  negotiate,  or  fight  and 
negotiate,"  and  has  added:  "China  gives  us 
wholehearted  support,  but  she  has  weak 
points,"  including  her  "technical  ability 
I  which]  la  inferior  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  More  and  more,  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  stressing  their  old  theme  of  tough 
"self-reliance."  Reading  between  the  lines. 
It  would  seem  that  Hanoi's  careful  balancing 
act  between  Moscow  and  Peking,  which  It 
has  managed  to  carr>'  on  for  years,  may  by 
necessity  be  undergoing  some  revamping; 
events  may  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
make  some  sort  of  choice,  or  at  least  a  shift, 
and  this  is  likely  to  determine  what  they  do 
about  any  and  all  forms  of  negotiation. 

In  this  context,  there  are  three  levels  on 
which  negotiations,  or  steps  leading  toward 
negotiations  while  some  fighting  in  South 
Viet  Nam  continues,  could  take  place,  be- 
ginning either  early  next  year,  possibly  dur- 
ing and  after  the  annual  Tet  iNew  Year's) 
holiday,  or  perhaps  not  until  after  the  No- 
vember 1968  American  Presidential  election. 
(The  election  in  the  United  States  remains 
another  important  factor  In  Hanoi's  overall 
calculation.  If  the  communists  decide  to 
gamble  on  the  mounting  American  debate 
and  confusion,  and  to  wait  until  after  the 
election  to  negotiate,  they  will  naturally 
have  to  reconsider  the  other  factors  enumer- 
ated above,  especially  any  drastic  change  In 
their  relations  with  China.) 

The  flrst  of  the  three  levels  may  be  de- 
scribed as  "local  and  political."  In  certain 
areas,  a  series  of  covert  approaches  might  be 
made  by  South  Vietnamese  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage representatives  to  members  of  the  FYont 
or  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party,  the 
southern  political  arm  of  the  Lao  Dong,  these 
approaches  might  be  followed  by  formal  or, 
as  Is  more  likely  Initially,  informal  discus- 
sions and  arrangements.  Their  ultimate  ob- 
jective would  be  the  holding  of  new  hamlet 
and  village  elections  in  South  Viet  Nam  In 
which  all  local  elements  would  participate; 
but  such  elections  would  follow  a  period  of 
mutual  reconciliation  worked  out  autono- 
mously within  the  village  and  hamlet  areas 
concerned,  with  as  little  outside  interference 
as  possible  from  higher  echelons  of  either 
side. 

The  second  level  of  negotiations  might  In- 
volve discussions  between  Hanoi  and  the 
Front  on  one  side  and  the  Americans  and  the 
Saigon  government  on  the  other,  and  they 
might  be  engendered  and  facilitated  In  one 
of  the  many  ways  suggested  over  the  last  two 
years,  either  privately  or  publicly;  such  nego- 
tiations conceivably  would  deal  with  some  of 
the  basic  questions  such  as  an  end  to  the 
bombing,  withdrawals  of  troops  on  both  sides, 
etc. 

The  third  level  would  bring  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Into  the  picture 
together,  and  perhaps  others,  as  guarantors 
of  an  agreement.  The  effect  of  such  negotia- 
tions, whether  they  were  conducted  at  an- 
other Geneva  conference  or  somewhere  else, 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Rus- 
sians In  North  Viet  Nam  and  leave  the  Amer- 
icans with  a  role  of  some  Influence  In  South 
Viet  Nam.  For  the  moment  anyway,  in  view 
of  the  havoc  In  China,  the  Chinese  would  be 
effectively  squeezed  out,  which  might  pro- 
duce some  loud  propaganda  screams  and 
Intensify  the  heat  of  the  Moscow-Peking 
dispute,  but  not  much  else.  Since  a  primary 
objective  of  both  the  Americans  and  the  Rus- 
sians Is  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  disentangle  it- 
self from  Peking,  which  despite  the  strong 
pro-Peking  sentiments  among  some  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  may  not  now  be  as  diffi- 
cult as  It  would  have  been  a  year  or  so  ago. 
a  Joint  Russian- American  move,  if  properly 
timed  and  executed,  woiald  no  doubt  contain 
the  Chinese  and  restrain  them  from  taking 
any  rash  steps  that  could  provoke  a  larger 


war.  such  as  a  "spontaneous"  eruption  of 
Chinese  troops  across  the  North  Vietnamese 
border.  The  purpose  of  the  Russian- American 
detente  would  be  the  creation  of  an  effective 
Vietnamese  buffer  zone.  A  further  step  might 
then  be  the  neutralization  of  other  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia,  starting  with  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  ixith  of  which  would  be  only  too  willing 
to  accept  this. 

There  Is  nothing  to  suggest  that  negotia- 
tions on  these  three  levels  must  proceed 
separately,  although  It  would  seem  logical 
that  the  first  level  must  start  flrst.  At  some 
point  during  the  period  of  "fighting  and  ne- 
gotiating" at  the  same  time,  while  the  first- 
level  accommodations  were  being  attempted, 
the  second  and  even  the  third  negotlatory 
level  might  be  reached:  It  would  seem  prac- 
tical, if  not  In  fact  unavoidable,  that  the 
flrst  two  levels  should  sooner  or  later  be 
conducted  simultaneously.  However,  for  the 
purposes  of  discussion  here,  the  three  levels, 
and  the  possibilities  they  suggest  of  ending 
the  war,  will  be  taken  up  one  at  a  time. 

n 

Any  possibility  of  local  arrangements  be- 
tween pro-Salgon  and  pro-Vlet  Cong  ele- 
ments in  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside 
must  presuppose  two  related  conditions:  the 
existence  of  a  government  In  Saigon  led  by 
civilians  who  have  the  respect  of  all  South 
Vietnamese,  Including  at  least  potentially 
that  of  the  Ave  million  living  in  Viet  Cong- 
controlled  areas,  and  a  consequent  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  local  leaders  of  these 
five  million  to  begin  a  series  of  selective 
dialogues.  At  this  writing.  It  is  Impossible  to 
predict  what  the  effect  of  the  September 
Presidential  and  Senatorial  elections  in 
South  Viet  Nam  will  be.  Whether  or  not  the 
military  ticket  headed  by  General  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  and  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has 
been  elected,  the  key  man  remains  Tran  Van 
Huong,  who  has  been  the  leading  civilian 
candidate  for  President.  Tliose  Vietnamese 
who  are  eager  to  settle  the  war  through  ac- 
commodation— and  they  include  almost  all 
civilian  leaders  and  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation— believe  that  Huong.  If  not  as  Presi- 
dent then  as  the  chosen  Prime  Minister,  has 
the  best  chance  of  prosecuting  a  peace  plan. 
Although  he  Is  not  physically  strong  and  is 
not  always  forceful  In  action,  Huong,  a 
southerner,  which  is  Important  in  Itself  for 
purposes  of  negotiation.  Is  firm  In  his  con- 
victions, and  more  Importantly  he  Is  re- 
spected for  his  honesty  and  Integrity  and  for 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  seeking  peace 
without  selling  out  to  the  communists  He 
is  for  accommodation  and  for  free  elections, 
which  ultimately  might  produce  a  pro-com- 
munist or  strongly  neutralist  President,  but 
he  Is  against  any  premature  coalition  gov- 
ernment, which  surely  would  have  that  ef- 
fect. He  Is  said  to  favor  a  gradual  approach 
to  peace,   locally  and  then  regionally. 

If  Huong,  or  anyone  else.  Is  to  succeed  In 
this  pursuit,  the  military  must  be  held  In 
check.  This  will  be  difficult  to  do  unless  the 
United  States  Is  determined  finally  to  use  Its 
Influence  and  leverage  to  restrain  the  gen- 
erals. Individually  and  collectively,  and  to 
give  the  civilians  a  chance  to  try  accommo- 
dation. What  Huong  or  another  civilian 
leader  would  require.  In  effect.  Is  a  guarantee 
from  the  United  States  that  his  position 
would  be  safeguarded  from  coups  or  deml- 
coups  of  the  sort  that  early  In  1965  forced 
Huong  himself  out  of  office  after  he  had  been 
Prime  Minister  for  three  months.  Since  the 
overthrow  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  his  brother 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  In  November  1963,  which 
Washington  promoted  and  helped  execute, 
the  United  States  has  been  signally  unsuc- 
cessful In  the  use  of  its  leverage  to  Influence 
Important  political  decisions  and  events  In 
South  Viet  Nam.  The  next  few  months  may 
offer  the  last  chance.  The  only  other  option 
short  of  withdrawal  Is  to  go  on  prosecuting 
the  war  through  further  gradual  or  rapid 
escalation  to  force  a  military  decision.  The 


search  for  peace,  when  It  comes,  might  then 
include  some  of  the  same  efforts  at  accom- 
modation, but  they  would  be  much  harder 
to  pursue  in  an  atmosphere  of  more  despair, 
bitterness  and  recrimination. 

If  a  decent  and  respected  and  unmolested 
civilian  government  can  be  established  in 
Saigon,  supported  by  an  alert  and  active 
Senate  (and  a  similar  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  elected  early  in  November),  how 
could  It  proceed  to  deal  with  local  Viet  Cong 
elements'?  One  must  here  begin  with  some 
other  assumptions.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  that  Viet  Cong  cadres  in  enough  key 
areas  could  be  persuaded  that  the  alterna- 
tives offered  by  the  Saigon  representatives 
are  worth  their  attention. 

The  Viet  Cong  would  have  to  believe  that 
the  opportunities  to  maintain  a  voice  for 
themselves  In  the  countryside,  through  par- 
ticipation In  local  elections  and  otherwise, 
would  be  worth  more  than  maintaining  a 
series  of  shadow  governments  while  the 
fightlng-and-negotlating  continued,  with  the 
possibility  of  resuming  prolonged  and  painful 
guerrilla  warfare  of  course  always  In  the 
back  of  their  minds.  They  would  have  to  be 
further  persuaded  that,  even  though  many  If 
not  most  of  them  have  been  well-dlsclpllned 
communists,  the  chance  to  be  "legal"  at  the 
low  levels,  and  to  compete  more  openly  than 
clandestinely  with  Saigon's  representatives, 
warrants  their  cooperation.  To  turn  this 
around,  realistically,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  Impact  the  Viet  Cong  have  had  in  the 
rural  areas  will  not  easily  be  eliminated,  no 
matter  how  and  when  the  war  ends.  While 
It  is  true  that  the  communists  have  lost  some 
of  their  popularity  In  the  areas  they  hold  as 
a  result  of  higher  taxes,  rougher  treatment 
of  the  local  population.  Including  conscrip- 
tion, food  controls  and  so  on.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  government's  Image  through  the 
revolutionary  development  program  and  In 
other  ways  has  not  come  through  nearly 
strongly  nor  widely  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  essentially  low  regard  In  which  the 
great  majority  of  government  agents  are 
still  held;  these  Include  tax  collectors,  the 
police,  district  and  province  chiefs,  and  Indi- 
vidual officers  and  soldiers,  not  to  mention 
profiteers  and  landlords  who  still  engage  In 
widespread  corruption  and  have  resumed 
their  own  tax  collections  whenever  they  can 
return  to  cleared  local  areas  behind  the  skirts 
of  government  troops. 

The  Viet  Cong  cadres  who  might  be  per- 
suaded to  participate  In  new  local  elections, 
starting  In  the  hamlets,  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  njaking  a  calculated  gam- 
ble. They  are  still  ahead  of  the  goveriunent 
In  the  areas  they  control,  and  would  con- 
ceivably be  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  gain- 
ing more  initially  in  the  Indeterminate  and 
government-controlled  places.  A  contest  and 
a  race  against  time  would  develop,  and  the 
best  thing  that  Saigon  under  pressure,  would 
have  going  for  itself  is  the  estabUshment, 
finally  of  a  viable  constitutional  government 
whose  popularity  would  Increase  in  direct 
ratio  to  Its  ability  to  continue  gaining  the 
support  and  respect  of  the  peasantry.  This 
might  be  enhanced  in  varloxis  ways.  Includ- 
ing the  proper  implementation  of  the  new 
local  election  regulations  already  In  effect 
which  call  for  villages  to  retain  40  percent  of 
what  they  collect  In  local  taxes  for  their 
own  use.  Instead  of  turning  everything  over 
to  the  districts  and  provinces.  An  immediate 
reevaluatlon  of  the  policy  on  land  rents 
would  be  another  way  of  gaining  popular 
support.  It  Is  a  fact,  as  has  recently  been 
brought  out.  that  the  abolition  or  lowering 
of  rent  collections  would  be  more  meaning- 
ful to  the  peasants  right  now  than  the  par- 
celing out  of  former  French  or  Vietnamese 
holdings;  much  of  this  land,  along  with 
church  or  communally  held  properties.  Is 
tied  up  In  a  vast  confusion  of  ownership 
claims  and  general  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
and  It  will  take  years  to  clear  all  this  up. 
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The  willingness  of  the  local  Viet  Cong 
cadres  (a  good  number  of  whom  have  been 
disillusioned  and  whose  lives  have  been 
deeply  disrupted  by  the  ever-increasing  vio- 
lence of  the  war)  to  cooperate  in  a  new  pro- 
gram of  hamlet  self-rule  would  also  depend 
on  various  intangible  factors.  The  native 
cadres,  residents  of  their  areas  since  birth  or 
for  many  years,  would  have  to  be  convinced 
that  by  going  along  with  Saigon's  "opening  to 
the  left"  they  would  not  only  preserve  ham- 
let and  village  self-determination  as  they  see 
it.  but  as  it  is  part  of  the  historic  Vietnamese 
tradition  of  local  autonomy. 

The  local  cadres  who  have  been  most  po- 
litically  active   on    a    day-by-day.   week-by- 
week    and    month-by-month    basis    are    the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Na- 
tional   Liberation    Front    machine,    and    the 
control  exercised  over  them  by  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Party,  while  it  has  been  severe, 
has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  steel  hood  placed 
over  an  engine  composed  of  many  small  parts. 
Conceivably,  the  parts  could  be  stirred  below 
the  hood.  "There  is  another  factor:   the  local 
cadres  would  have  to  be  further  persuaded 
to  gamble  for  the  chance  to  maintain  their 
own  southern  image,  in  cooperation  with  a 
southern-led     Saigon     government,     against 
the  threat  by  the  North  to  impose  its  rule. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  southern 
cadres,    no    matter    how    thoroughly    indoc- 
trinated with   communism   they   have  been, 
and  how  well  disciplined,  still  resent  being  or- 
dered about  In  the  execution  of  their  revolu- 
tionary duties  by  northern  political  and  mili- 
tary   officers.    The    fact    remains,    while    the 
southerners  may  think  In  terms  of  ultimate 
reunification  with  the  North,  there  is  a  strong 
tradition  of  southern  separatism  and  a  de- 
sire to   retain   a  southern   identity,   and   to 
develop  and  complete  the  revolution  in  the 
South  prior  to  discussing  unity.  This  tradi- 
tion and  thrust  of  southern  revolutionary  In^ 
dependence  dates  back  to  the  1930s.  Can  local 
nationalist  and  regional   expression   now  be 
relnvlgorated  as  part  of  a  movement  toward 
peace?  Can  tlie  true  nationalists  in  South 
Viet  Nam,   Including   among  others,   a  con- 
siderable number  of  Socialists  Ideologically 
Independent  of  both  Moscow  and  Peking  and 
a  number  of  peasant  labor-union  cadres,  be 
projected  into  the  political  maelstrom  and 
given    a    chance    to    play    meaningful    roles 
among  the  peasantry?  These  may  prove  to 
be   the    most    significant    questions    as    the 
coming  crisis  of  peace  and  war  unfolds,  and 
they  obviously  offer  challenges  and  opf>or- 
tunities  to  both  sides. 


If  the  attempt  to  reach  local  accommoda- 
tions looking  chiefly  toward  new  elections  is 
at  all  successful,  a  number  of  by-products 
would  soon  create  situations  of  a  second- 
level  negotlatory  nature.  These  would  Include 
the  opening  of  some  hostile  or  contested 
areas  to  access  by  both  sides;  that  Is.  district 
heretofore  available  only  to  the  Viet  Cong 
would  become  available  to  government  rep- 
resentatives, and  vice  versa.  The  regional  flow 
of  local  trade  would  Increase,  and  communi- 
cation in  and  out  of  areas  generally  would 
become  more  possible.  Refugees  could  return 
to  their  homes.  It  would  be  illusory  to  sup- 
pose that  some  degree  of  clandestine  activity 
of  a  proselytizing  nature  would  not  continue 
on  both  sides,  but  this  would  be  acceptable 
If  the  Incidence  of  terror  and  assassination 
could  be  limited.  The  possibility  of  establish- 
ing local  ceasefire  zones  suggests  itself  as 
the  best  way  to  achieve  a  balance  of  power  In- 
stead of  a  balance  of  terror. 

The  creation  of  cease-fire  zones  would  al- 
most certainly  have  to  be  negotiated  between 
higher  authorities,  between  regimental  or 
dh-islon  commanders  on  the  government  side, 
for  example,  and  communist  zone  command- 
ers. The  cease-fires  might  have  to  have  the 
approval  of  even  higher  authorities,  includ- 
ing central  government  officals  In  Saigon  and 


representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  as  the 
"branch  office  "  of  Hanoi,  though  It  would  not 
admit  to  being  that.  Actually,  there  are  num- 
bers of  areas  in  Viet  Nam  today  where  tacit 
cease-fires  already  exist  between  communist 
and  government  forces,  each  agreeing  to 
leave  the  other  alone,  so  a  framework  of  such 
accommodation  has  been  established. 

■Whether  Hanoi  would  condone  a  formal- 
ization of  such  cease-fires  without  the 
Americans  first  calling  off  the  bombing  of 
the  North  is  surely  doubtful.  And  whether 
the  Americans  would  call  off  the  bombing 
without  evidence  that  Hanoi  had  ceased  in- 
filtrating reinforcements  south  is  problem- 
atical. At  this  point,  the  bombing  Issues 
might  become  a  matter  of  negotiation  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  North  Viet  Nam, 
or,  if  not  yet  of  full  negotiation,  of  probings 
or  even  of  tentative  acts  of  faith.  In  the 
meantime.  In  any  event.  It  would  not  be 
supposed  that  all  military  activity  would 
have  ceased  In  the  South.  In  fact,  Amer- 
ican search -and-destroy  operations  against 
communist  main-force  elements  would 
probably  have  continued  all  along,  and 
would  probably  still  go  on  even  as 
small  cease-fire  zones  or  truce  areas  were 
established.  But  the  way  might  now  be 
cleared  to  enter  into  the  major  second-level 
area  of  discussion,  including  cessation  of 
bombing  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North, 
and  the  bombing  question  as  a  whole  would 
thus  become  more  of  a  tactical  instrtmient  In 
the  large  strategy  of  the  search  for  peace  and 
not  simply  an  almost  irresolvable  issue  In 
itself.  The  difficulty  of  calling  off  the  bomb- 
ing In  return  for  some  significant  large  act 
of  de-escalation  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  such  as  an  abrupt  end  to  Infil- 
tration, would  thus  be  eliminated,  or  reduced 
to  a  more  workable  perspective.  Social  psy- 
chologists have  aptly  pointed  out  that  too 
broad  and  unspecified  a  "behavior"  has  been 
requested  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  order 
to  achieve  too  broad  and  unspecified  a  goal, 
and  the  longer  such  demands  are  made  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  attiiin  that  goal. 
By  breaking  the  goal  down  into  lesser  goals, 
attainable  step  by  step,  the  ultimate  goal 
might   become  more  realizable. 

This  does  not,  for  a  moment,  mean  com- 
promising with  our  primary  goals,  foremost 
of  which  is  our  Insistence  that  the  territorial 
and  poUtlcal  Integrity  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
and  for  that  matter  of  North  Viet  Nam  too, 
be  preserved  and  guaranteed.  However,  the 
Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese  must 
take  certain  risks  as  well  as  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese,  for  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, especially  during  a  period  of 
fighting  and  negotiating  at  the  same  time, 
politics,  to  reverse  the  classic  formula,  is 
simply  a  means  of  waging  war  by  other 
means.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that.  what.ever  happens,  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  will  give  up  their  ef- 
forts to  subvert  South  Viet  Nam  to  their 
own  purposes  through  a  phased  social- 
economic  and  "national  democratic"  revolu- 
tion In  the  South  aimed  at  ultimately  build- 
ing a  single  nation  of  some  thirty  million 
people.  Our  objective  is  to  limit  the  scope 
and  possibilities  of  subversion  by  Imposing 
a  workable  legal  framework,  and  then  to 
convince  as  many  local  southern  communists 
as  possible  that  this  framework  offers  them 
the  best  opp>ortunlty  for  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  have  de- 
clared that  the  existence  of  a  communist 
state  in  the  North  "cannot  replace  the  in- 
herent social  contradictions  of  South  Viet 
Nam."  An  approach  of  gradualism  In  the 
rural  areas  is  obviously  best  calculated  to 
create  conditions  for  challenging  local  Viet 
Cong  cadres  to  a  true  revolutionary  contest. 
If  this  groundwork  can  be  laid,  suggestions 
have  been  made  that  the  establishment  of 
an  Increasing  number  of  cease-fires  accom- 


panied by  political  accommodation  be  then 
tied  to  a  reduction  of  the  bombing  of  the 
North  on  the  basis  of  a  phasing  down  of  the 
attacks.     For     example,    the     United    States 
would  agree  not  to  bomb  certain  parts  of  the 
North  or  to  halt  all  bombing  north  of  cer- 
tain lines,  unless  violations  of  the  cease-fires 
In  the  South  occurred.  This  Idea  has  already 
had  some  currency,  most  recently  In  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  group  of  Republican  Con- 
gressmen. It  seems  unwise  to  couch  any  such 
offer  in  terms  of  punishment  for  violations, 
although  that  Is  what  It  might  amount  U),  or 
to  place  any  formal  deadlines  on  it.  At  some 
point,  perhaps  halfway  through  the  process 
of  establishing  cease-fire  areas  in  the  South, 
as    the    selected    zones   have    been    extended 
to  a  number  of  important  delta  provinces  and 
to  some  key  provinces  elsewhere,  and  perhaps 
the  bombing  within  these  provinces  as  well 
as  In  at  least  part  of  the  North  has  been  cut 
down,  an  effort  might  be  made  to  create  two 
larger  cease-fire  zonjs  involving  both  major 
American  search-and-destroy  units  and  com- 
munist main-force  elements.  One  logical  zone 
would  be  within  the  D.M.Z.  and  In  an  area 
extending  south  of  it  for  a  stretch  of  at  least 
ten  miles;  the  projected  electronic  detection 
barrier  to  be  built  by  the  United  States  might 
fit  into  this  plan.  The  second  zone  ostensibly 
could  take  In  an  area  stretching  east  from  the 
Cambodian  border  in  the  Third  Corps  region 
and  eventually  could  extend  across  the  high- 
lands and  plateau  to  the  coastal  provinces 
of   Quang   Nagl,   Blnh   Dlnh    and   Phu   Yen. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  if  not  likely,  that 
the   North    Vietnamese   would   not   go   along 
with  any  gradual  reduction  of  the  bombing 
and  would  still  Insist,  as  they  have  all  along, 
that  the  bombing  be  stopped  completely  be- 
fore any  discussions  can  start    However.  If 
the  United  States  dropped  Its  insistence  on 
a   positive   and   specific   reciprocal   gesture- 
namely,  a  cessation  of  Infiltration  from  the 
North— the  above  plan  would  stand  a  better 
chance.  The  dangers  of  permitting  infiltra- 
tion   to    continue    while    the    plan    is    being 
launched  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  from  a  gradual 
extension   of   the   cease-fire   zones,   since   In- 
filtration, by  Itself,   is  more  the  effect  than 
the   cause   of   the   continuing   war:    for   the 
real  cause  Is  the  determination  of  Hanoi  and 
the  Viet  Cong  to  go  on  fighting  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  activity  or  to  revert  to  action 
somewhere  between  phase  one  and  phase  two. 
The   time   to   bring   up   the   question   of  In- 
filtration and  the  total  end  of  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  the 
cease-fire  throughout  South  Viet  Nam,  would 
come   when   the  plan   had   succeeded   up  to 
the    point    of    reducing    the    level    of    action 
sufficiently  to  warrant  the  hope  that  an  over- 
all agreement  might  be  negotiated.  It  might 
even    be    argued    that    if    there    are    enough 
hopeful    signs    as    the    process    unfolds,    the 
United   States  could  end  the   bombing  un- 
conditionally even  before  the  third  level  of 
the  negotlatory  process  gets  under  way. 
rv 
If  the  process  of  local  accommodation  ac- 
companied  by   the  establishment  of  cease- 
fire zones  has  even  been  partially  successful, 
with   Hanoi    as   well    as   the   Viet    Cong    ac- 
cepting the  challenge,  third-level  discussions 
would  serve  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  portent 
of  the  peace  plan   It  Is  at  this  Juncture  that 
the  role  of  the  Russians,  as  adjudicators  and 
as  persuaders  of  Hanoi,  would  be  of  para- 
mount   Importance    The   Initial    spirit    and 
purpose  of  the  1962  Geneva  Conference  that 
sought  to  neutralize  Laos  could  here  perhaps 
be  recaptured.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  desire  of  the  Russians  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  and   no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  would  not.  at  this  point, 
join  with  the  Americans  in  diplomatic  ma- 
noeuvres    to     encourage     and     facilitate     a 
broader    agreement     As    stated    earlier,    the 
mechanics   and   techniques   of  such   an   ap- 
proach are  best  left  to  the  parties  concerned. 
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It  would,  however,  seem  advisable  to  project 
an  agreement  on  Viet  Nam  as  much  as  pKJs- 
Blble  Into  a  larger  Southeast  Asian  context, 
and  to  bring  Cambodia  and  Laoa,  and  possi- 
bly some  other  nations  of  the  region.  Into 
the  ultimate  discussions,  wherever  they  are 
held.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  earlier  stages 
of  such  discussions,  of  establishing  and  ex- 
ploring contacts,  should  be  secret.  And  cer- 
tainly the  talks,  when  they  begin  In  earnest, 
should  not  aim  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese;  In  fact,  at  the  opportune  time  the 
Chinese  should  be  assured  that  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  economic  development  of 
Southeast  Asia  Is  welcomed,  and  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
eager  to  discuss  such  larger  problems  as 
nuclear  disarmament  In  cooperation  with 
China.  The  settlement  of  the  Viet  Nam  Issue, 
once  Peking  Is  forced  to  accept  the  Idea  of 
a  Vietnamese  buffer  state,  may  yet  prove 
the  way  for  a  larger  accommodation  with 
China,  iinless,  of  course,  that  country  by 
then  Is  convulsed  In  civil  war. 

A  broad  Geneva-type  conference.  If  It  de- 
velops out  of  Initial  private  soundings  and 
arrangements,  would  obviously  have  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  matter  of  policing  any 
agreement  reached.  It  Is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  almost  any  policing  plan  that  would  In- 
clude such  stralgbtjacketed  mechanisms  as 
the  International  Control  Commission  Is 
doomed  to  failure.  Not  only  would  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  I.C.C.  If  they  are  re- 
tained, end  up  In  bickering  and  In  vetoing 
of  each  other's  purposes  and  prerogatives, 
but  they  conceivably  would  tend  to  exacer- 
bate friction  among  the  Vietnamese  seeking 
to  resolve  their  own  problems. 

What  the  Viet  Nam  situation  desperately 
demands  Is  a  more  free  revolutionary  expres- 
sion of  its  own  ethos,  something  which, 
during  the  long  and  tragic  postwar  period 
when  the  French  refused  to  let  go  In  the 
South,  was  denied  It,  and  which,  under  Diem 
and  since,  has  continued  to  be  precluded.  If 
the  South  Is  to  rediscover  Its  own  revolu- 
tionary traditions,  and  to  preserve  or  modify 
them  In  relation  to  the  communist  North.  It 
must  be  as  unmolested  and  even  as  unsuper- 
vised as  possible.  This  naturally  Involves  risks 
of  communist  domination  or  subversion,  but 
the  risks  must  be  taken  In  a  true  revolution- 
ary atmosphere  and  milieu,  and  not  under 
the  gaze  of  an  Ineffective  International 
police  element. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Americans 
and  the  Russians  and  possibly  other  powers 
should  not  play  a  role,  but  Ln  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  role  should  be  of  a  "good  offices" 
nature.  A  Geneva-type  conference  might 
properly  define  the  purpose  of  such  a  mis- 
sion, and  the  United  Nations  might  under- 
write It.  It  could  project  Its  own  mechaolam 
for  action,  either  If  called  upon  by  the  Viet- 
namese or  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  Its  own 
readings  of  the  unfolding  situation  In  Viet 
Nam,  as  a  result  of  which  It  might  interpose 
suggestions  for  resolving  potential  or  actual 
Issues  and  quarrels  There  remain  seme  sub- 
stantive preliminary  matters  that  should 
rightfully  be  considered  and  acted  upon  at  a 
conference.  These  Include  the  phased  with- 
drawal of  troofjs  from  South  Viet  Nam.  both 
American  and  North  Vietnamese,  the  sur- 
render of  as  many  weapons  as  can  feasibly 
be  uncovered  In  the  villages  during  the  pro- 
longed cease-flres  (obviously  some  weapons 
win  always  remain  hidden),  the  dismantling 
of  bases  or  the  procedure  for  turning  them 
over  to  the  Vietnamese,  the  reestabllshment 
of  fuller  trade  and  communication  between 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam.  and  perhaps  the 
selection  of  a  date,  no  less  than  five  years 
away,  for  the  holding  of  a  referendum  on 
reunification.  The  implementation  of  a 
Mekong  Valley  development  program,  the 
benefits  of  which,  as  President  Johnson  has 
pledged,  would  extend  to  North  Viet  Nam, 
could  also  logically  be  brotight  within  the 
purview  of  a  broad  agreement  that  genuine- 


ly concerned  Itself  with  the  future  of  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

None  of  this  Is  meant,  furthermore,  to 
deny  or  exclude  considerations  of  jxjwer  or 
Influence.  The  often  stated  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  remain  involved  In 
Southeast  As'Jin  affairs  is  one  that  this 
writer  strongly  shares,  though  the  commit- 
ment today  is  confused  amd  undefined.  Such 
Involvement  unavoidably  requires  the  exist- 
ence of  a  military  shield.  There  would  appear 
to  be  ample  reason  to  reapproach  this  matter 
with  a  fresh  set  of  Ideas  and  to  replace  the 
somewhat  tarnished  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO)  with  something  more 
acceptable  to  the  Asians  and  perhaps  more 
palatable  to  at  least  part  of  the  neutral  and 
unaligned  if  not  the  communist  world.  To 
expect  that  this  might  become  part  of  a 
larger  Russian -American  accommodation 
Is  to  much,  and  Is  Illusory  or  naive  for 
Mo-scow  cannot  afford  to  renounce  its  own 
concept  of  revolutionary  development  and 
win  undoubtedly  continue  to  project  it  in 
competition  with  Peking.  We  cannot  realisti- 
cally assume  anything  otherwise.  However, 
we  can  operate  In  the  hope  that  a  peaceful 
contest  for  Influence  in  Southeast  Asia,  on 
behalf  of  nationalist  development  Ui  revolu- 
tionary terms,  will  prevail:  though  It  would 
also  be  naive  to  presume  that  the  Chinese 
will  not  continue  their  efforts  to  disrupt 
such  peaceful  evolvement  by  fomenting  vio- 
lence In  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  again 
in  Indonesia.  The  effort,  on  our  part,  should 
nevertheless  be  designed  to  encourage  as 
much  peaceful  development  as  possible,  and. 
If  that  proves  Ineffective  or  insufficient,  to 
promote  successful  programs  of  counter- 
Insurgency. 

Whatever  impetus  to  regional  cooperation 
develops  out  of  a  Vietnamese  settlement- 
such  cooperation  Is  already  burgeoning  In 
several  fields,  such  as  education,  transporta- 
tion, banking  and  finance — should  not  be  In- 
hibited by  threats  or  Interpositions  of  major 
military  might  from  any  outside  source.  In- 
cluding the  United  States.  Once  the  Viet  Nam 
situation  Is  regulated,  the  security  of  the 
area  will  nevertheless  depend  In  the  Imme- 
diate future  on  the  existence  of  a  protective 
shield  supplied  in  large  part  by  the  United 
States,  with  the  help  of  Australia  and  per- 
haps a  lingering  British  contribution.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  degree  of  American  deter- 
mination to  support  nationalist  development 
In  Viet  N.im  and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  to  back  up  its  support  with  its  multi- 
farious resources,  will  prove  the  key  factor, 
p>olltlcally  and  economically  more  than  mili- 
tarily. One  of  the  generally  unrealized  bene- 
fits of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  has  been  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  Asian  leaders — as 
best  expressed  so  far  by  Singapore's  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew — that  the  United 
States  has  bought  time  in  Viet  Nam  for  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  to  get  together  and 
avoid  another  Viet  Nam.  The  success  of  the 
American  commitment  in  the  future  will  de- 
pend on  our  inner  resolve,  on  our  under- 
standing of  the  area's  problems  and  poten- 
tialities, as  well  as  on  our  patience  and  will- 
ingness to  remain  "involved"  Indefinitely. 

If  Viet  Nam  has  been  a  tragic  and  often 
misconstrued  chapter  of  this  American  com- 
mltmja.  and  involvement,  the  trend  toward 
withdrawal  and  neo-lsolatlonlsm.  which  has 
become  the  confused  domestic  political  by- 
product of  the  conflict,  does  not  either  rep- 
resent a  practical  solution  or  augur  well  for 
acceptance  of  our  unavoidable  responsibili- 
ties In  a  world  that  remains  highly  com- 
bustible and  revolutionary.  The  crisis  of  in- 
decision that  confronts  us  in  Viet  Nam  has 
simply  prolonged  and  aggravated  the  confu- 
sion, and  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  long-term  problems  of  creating  a 
constructive  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  What- 
ever the  risks  Involved,  we  now  must  face  up 
to  the  "Indecislveness"  of  the  war  and  at- 
tempt, as  best  we  can  with  the  best  elements 


among  the  Vietnamese  we  can  find,  to  reach 
a  political  solution  for  a  war  that  hEts  always 
been  essentially  political. 


TOUCH  OF  TRAGEDY  IN  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC-MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  said  in  an  editorial 
comment  upon  this  Nation's  decision  to 
undertake  an  anti-ballistic-missile  de- 
fense system,  there  is  a  touch  of  tragedy 
involved.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a 
system,  designed  to  guard  us  against 
possible  attack  by  the  unstable  Chinese 
nation,  can  be  effective  in  neutralizing 
the  danger  of  nuclear  holocaust  but  not 
the  danger  of  continued  guerrilla  ■war- 
fare as  practiced  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
his  followers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  sophisti- 
cated defenses  are  not  needed.  Indeed,  as 
this  editorial  aptly  points  up,  the  need  for 
nuclear  weapons  and  deterrents  against 
their  use  will  remain  with  us  so  long  as 
the  battle  for  men's  minds  and  world  se- 
curity is  not  won.  It  is  that  battle  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  of  course,  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sun-Times  editorial,  en- 
titled "Escalation  for  Safety,"  published 
on  September  20,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Escalation  fob  SArrrr 

The  U.S.  decision  to  build  an  antl-ballls- 
tlc  missile  (ABMl  defense  network  to  guard 
against  a  nuclear  attack  from  Red  China  Is 
significant  in  two  areas.  It  recognizes  the 
growing  threat  of  Red  China's  nuclear  weap- 
on capacity.  It  acknowledges  that  the  United 
States  Is  confident  that  Russia,  and  Its  nu- 
clear armory,  poses  no  present  threat  to 
world  peace. 

Sec.  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  In 
announcing  the  new  ABM  network,  made  the 
point  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Russia  possesses  "first-strike  capability." 
That  is.  neither  nation  has  the  ability  to 
attack  the  other  with  nuclear  weapons  with- 
out suffering  lethal  retaliation.  Nor.  in 
McNamara's  assessment.  Is  either  nation 
likely  ever  to  gain  such  an  advantage. 

McNamara  says  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  at  the  point  where  an 
escalation  of  defenses  or  weaponry  by  either 
nation  would  result  in  matching  escalation 
by  the  other.  In  McNamara's  opinion  such  an 
effort,  which  would  result  In  the  same  bal- 
ance of  deterrence  that  now  exists,  would  be 
futile— although  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  spend  any  amout  of  money  and  effort  to 
protect  Itself. 

The  unknown  danger  to  the  United  States 
and  the  world  Is  Red  China.  Isolated,  sus- 
picious, torn  by  Internal  dissensions,  pos- 
sibly irresponsible.  Red  China  and  Its  future 
actions  cannot  be  charted.  Its  animosities 
cannot  be  assessed  Its  potential  for  destruc- 
tion has  been  computed.  McNamara  said  a 
limited  ABM  defense  against  the  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  weapons  armory  would  have  a 
"higher  degree  of  reliability  against  a 
Chinese  attack  than  the  much  more  massive 
and  complicated  system  some  have  recom- 
mended against  a  possible  Soviet  attack." 
Tiie  proposed  ABM  network  Is  thus  a  nec- 
essary effort  to  safeguard  the  future. 

The  tragedy  of  such  a  necessity  Is  that  a 
major  power  can  guard  Itself  and  others 
against  nuclear  attack  with  the  most  sophU- 
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tlcated  of  weapons  and  defense  measures. 
Howev«r,  that  same  sophistication  Is  no 
deterrent  to  the  Communist  guerrilla  who,  as 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  said,  operates  as  a  "fish 
swimming  In  the  sea  of  the  enemy." 

The  battle  to  neutralize  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear attack  can  be  won.  The  battle  for  men's 
minds,  and  world  security.  Is  not  won.  UntU 
It  Is.  the  need  for  nuclear  weapons  and  deter- 
rents will  remain. 


FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORTS DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
action  taken  by  a  distinguished  organiza- 
tion on  the  question  of  electoral  reform. 
At  its  convention  held  recently  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
adopted  an  eight-point  resolution  favor- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  a 
direct,  nationwide,  popular  vote.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Federal  Bar  Association  conforms 
closely  with  the  features  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  introduced  on  January  11. 
for  myself  and  18  other  sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  aik  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
resolution,  adopted  at  the  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  that  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
hereby  places  Itself  on  record  as  favoring  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct  nationwide  pop- 
ular vote: 

2.  Require  a  candidate  to  obtain  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  In  order  to 
be  elected  President  or  Vice  President; 

3.  Provide  for  a  national  run-off  election 
between  the  two  top  candidates  in  the  event 
no  candidate  receives  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote: 

4.  Require  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  be  voted  for  Jointly; 

5.  Empower  Congress  to  determine  the 
days  upon  which  the  original  election  and 
the  run-off  election  are  to  be  held,  which  days 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States: 

8.  Provide  that  the  places  and  manner  of 
holding  the  Presidential  election  and  the  in- 
clusion of  the  names  of  candidates  on  the 
ballot  shall  be  prescribed  In  each  state  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  with  the  proviso  that 
Congress  may  at  anytime  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations; 

7.  Require  that  the  voters  for  President 
and  Vice  President  In  each  state  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  persons  vot- 
ing for  members  of  Congress,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  each  state  may  adopt  a  less  re- 
strictive residence  requirement  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President  provided  that 
Congress  may  adopt  uniform  age  and  resi- 
dence requirements;  and 

8.  Contain  appropriate  provisions  in  case 
of  the  death  of  a  candidate. 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row marks  the  conclusion  of  this  year's 


observance  of  National  4-H  Week.  Near- 
ly 3  million  members  of  4-H  in  every 
State  and  territory,  residing  in  both  ur- 
ban and  rural  environs,  are  now  under- 
taking diverse  new  projects  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

As  a  former  member  of  4-H,  I  know 
firsthand  the  incalculable  contributions 
being  made  by  this  program  emphasiz- 
ing head,  heart,  hands,  and  health.  It 
would.  I  think,  be  very  difficult  to  over- 
state the  tremendous  contribution  4-H 
Club  activities  have  made  over  the  last 
five  decades  to  rural  America. 

I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  to  note, 
particularly  during  National  4-H  Week, 
the  increasing  contribution  which  these 
programs  are  making  to  urban  young- 
sters. The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  its  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1968  agricultural  appropriations  bill,  ob- 
served this  fact  and  urged  that  addi- 
tional funds  and  effort  be  expended  for 
providing  additional  opportunities  to 
underprivileged  youngsters  in  our  great 
cities  to  participate  in  4-H  type  youth 
development  projects.  That  report  stated 
that — 

The  wholesome  effect  of  4-H  club  acUvl- 
tles  has  been  so  beneficial  to  rural  youth 
that  additional  efforts  to  bring  4-H  programs 
to  young  people  in  the  congested  and  de- 
prived urban  areas  of  the  United  States 
would  make  an  Invaluable  contribution  to 
the  moral,  spiritual,  and  economic  strength 
of  this  Nation. 

I  most  heartUy  concur  in  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation. 

I  have,  in  fact,  introduced  legislation 
in  the  Senate  which  is  designed  to  bring 
these  beneficial  programs  to  the  young 
people  of  one  of  our  greatest  cities — 
Washington,  D.C.  At  the  present  time, 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  is  the  lone  city 
statutorily  denied  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, a  principle  source  of  support 
and  leadership  for  4-H.  My  proposal, 
S.  2105,  would  eliminate  tliis  barrier  to 
the  development  of  4-H  Clubs  and  re- 
lated youth-development  activities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  bill  has  received  wide 
support,  as  well  as  favorable  attention, 
by  Senator  Jordan's  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation. I  am  most  hopeful  that  S.  2105 
will  be  reported  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  4-H  contributed  greatly 
to  me  as  an  individual.  Its  contribution 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  known  by 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  those  mil- 
lions of  youngsters  and  adults  whose  co- 
operative efforts  over  the  years  have 
made,  and  conUnue  to  make,  4-H  one  of 
America's  most  worthwhile  organiza- 
tions. 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfliiished  busi- 
ness.    ^^     .  .„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 

will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJi. 
12474)  making  appropriations  for 
NASA  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  12474)  making  appropriations  lor 
NASA  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent — and  this  has  been 
cleared  aU  around— that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  all  amendments  of  30  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  or  whoever  is  designated  by  them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving an  objection.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
going  to  be  an  opportimity  for  me,  imder 
that  time  Umitation.  to  make  a  speech  of 
about  5  or  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  plenty 

of  time.  ^    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDEB    or    Btrsn'TESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
time  will  not  start  until  after  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MagntsonI. 
makes  his  opening  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  may  have  JO 
minutes.  _^^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  vmderstandlng  Is  agreed 
to.  

CRASH-LOCATOR  BEACONS 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  Washington  Post  of  3  days 
ago  was  undoubtedly  noted  by  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  with  a  great 
deal  of  remorse.  I  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  diary  written  by  16-year-old  Carla 
Corbus  and  her  mother,  whose  remains 
were  found  almost  6  months  after  their 
plane  went  down  In  the  mountains  of 
CaUfomla.  I  only  hope  the  top  echelon 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
who  have  consistently  refused  to  require 
Installation  of  crash-locator  beacons  In 
private  aircraft,  wlU  take  note  of  this 
tragic  incident. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  recapitulate  on  some  of  the  points 
I  have  brought  out  in  previous  state- 
ments urging  requirement  of  crash-loca- 
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tor  beacons.  On  August  7.  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  pointed  out  the  number  of  fatalities 
resulting  from  general  aviation  acci- 
dents, noting  that  53  percent  of  these 
fatalities  have  resulted  from  crashes  oc- 
curring more  than  5  miles  from  an  air- 
port— only  20  percent  of  the  total  gen- 
eral aviation  accidents. 

The  costs  incurred  in  searching  for 
lost  aircraft  have  been  tremendous — 
$59,224,142  for  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions flown  by  the  Air  Force  alone  in  fis- 
cal 1966. 1  am  sure  no  one  will  argue  the 
justification  of  using  taxpayers'  funds 
for  these  missions,  but  I  do  question  the 
refusal  of  the  FAA  to  take  such  an  ur- 
gently needed  step  to  reduce  the  hazards 
and  the  expense  of  conducting  searches 
for  nilssing  aircraft.  And,  as  so  tragically 
illustrated  by  the  report  of  3  days  ago, 
crash-locator  beacons  would  most  as- 
suredly save  lives. 

Just  2  months  ago.  a  plane  crash  in  the 
Colorado  mountains  was  the  object  of 
a  weeklong  search  by  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  private  citizens.  I  reported 
in  detail  to  the  Senate  on  this  incident 
in  a  statement  August  18.  In  this  case, 
there  may  not  have  been  survivors  of  the 
crash — a  question  which  will  never  be 
answered.  Nevertheless,  a  full  week  was 
spent  by  ground  and  air  units  before 
the  wreckage  was  finally  found,  and  with 
no  small  hazard  to  pilots  trying  to  fly 
low  enough  in  mountainous  terrain  to 
spot  the  plane. 

In  the  letters  I  have  received  subse- 
quent to  my  statements  calling  for  re- 
quirement of  crash-locator  beacons, 
wholehearted  support  fo»-  the  proposal 
has  been  expressed  by  pilots  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  The  few  objections 
raised  have  been  on  the  grounds  of  un- 
due expense  to  owners  of  private  aircraft 
and  the  thought  that  the  device  would 
be  helpful  only  for  mountain  flying. 

On  the  first  point.  I  sympathize  with 
the  reluctance  of  pilots  to  stand  the  $200 
expense :  but  for  a  device  that  could  very 
well  save  their  own  lives,  I  certainly  do 
not  think  it  would  be  asking  too  much. 
Since  it  is  for  their  own  protection,  it 
seems  just  a  little  unreasonable  to  leave 
the  entire  burden  to  the  taxpayers  and 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  when  an  alternative 
is  so  readily  available.  One  FAA  repre- 
sentative commented  not  long  ago  that 
there  is  no  law  requiring  the  Air  Force, 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  or  private  pilots  to 
londertake  searching  missions  for  downed 
aircraft.  No  law,  perhaps,  other  than  a 
moral  obligation  to  save  human  life,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  if  there  is  a  remote 
chance  of  success.  Just  what  does  It  take 
to  convince  the  FAA  that  the  possibilities 
of  success  could  be  greatly  increased  by 
this  one  regulation?  Should  not  the  bur- 
den of  the  expense  rest  with  those  whose 
Uves  might  be  saved  through  precau- 
tionary measures,  rather  than  In  expen- 
sive, hazardous  assessments  on  those 
with  the  moral  responsibility  to  find 
them,  even  if  It  may  be  too  late? 

The  second  objection — that  crash-lo- 
cator beacons  would  be  necessary  only 
in  a  few  areas  of  the  country — I  think  is 
a  highly  fallacious  assumption.  I  doubt 
that  there  are  many  pilots  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
found  themselves  flying  over  a  relatively 


unpopulated  area,  or  over  rough,  wooded 
terrain,  or  even  over  a  mountainous 
region.  I  would  stress  again  the  letter  I 
quoted  in  my  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  7,  from  a  Colorado 
woman  whose  husband  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  near  Gunnison,  Colo.  After 
a  week  of  searching,  the  plane  was  fi- 
nally located  only  33  miles  from  the  air- 
port on  a  heavily  timbered  mesa.  The 
plane  was  not  high  on  a  mountain  peak, 
inaccessible  to  ground  searching  crews. 
It  was,  in  fact,  finally  located  by  ground 
crews,  and  even  then  could  not  be 
spotted  from  the  air  because  of  the  way 
it  had  dived  into  the  timber.  There  are 
many  other  regions  in  the  United  States 
where  a  plane  could  go  down  and  not  be 
spotted  from  the  air  for  just  such  a  rea- 
son. I  received  a  very  simple  response 
to  my  proposal  for  crash-locator  beacons 
recently,  which  certainly  attests  to  this 
fact.  It  reads: 

A  few  years  ago,  I  crashed  on  take-off  In 
the  mountains  of  Maine.  I  wasn't  found  for 
24  hours.  With  a  locator  beacon  I  believe  I 
would  have  been  found  very  quickly.  I  favor 
this  recommendation. 

Another  letter  from  Ogdensburg,  N.Y., 
reads  as  follows: 

I  have  read  the  copy  of  your  recent  avia- 
tion speech.  In  my  short  aviation  life  (200 
hours)  I  have  already  learned  that  the  weath- 
er station  forecasts  must  be  confirmed  by 
personal  observation.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  the  weather  report  to  be  quite  erro- 
neous only  30  miles  from  the  station.  The  men 
working  the  stations  have  always  spared  no 
effort  to  assist  me,  you  understand,  but  I 
would  agree  with  your  thinking  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  too  have  spent  long  hours  on  a  Search 
Mission  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  I  shouldn't 
have  been  there,  really,  as  the  weather  was 
marginal  and  I  am  strictly  VFR.  However, 
the  thought  that  people  might  be  alive  and 
lying  out  in  the  snow  with  broken  legs  kept 
me  going.  We  never  found  the  wreck.  A  farm- 
er on  a  tractor  did  after  we  had  searched  for 
almost  three  days.  A  crash  locator  beacon 
would  have  shown  us  the  way  in  30  minutes. 
Such  beacons  would  be  a  boon. 

This  letter  is  from  a  doctor  in  Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y.  His  experience  clearly  indi- 
cates that  there  are  circumstances  other 
than  those  to  be  encountered  in  our  Colo- 
rado mountains  that  make  search-and- 
rescue  missions  both  hazardous  and  ex- 
pensive. Ogdensburg,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
not  in  a  mountainous  region.  It  is  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and,  I  believe,  in  a 
relatively  flat  area:  but  in  this  instance 
the  weather  conditions  hampered  search 
operations,  not  the  terrain. 

In  other  correspondence  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  I  find  that  there  are  prob- 
lems at  least  comparable  to  our  own 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  West.  In  a  let- 
ter from  Col.  John  C.  Campbell.  Jr.,  com- 
mander of  the  New  York  Air  National 
Guard  at  Schenectady  County  Airport.  I 
received  the  following  report  as  evidence 
of  the  need  for  crash-locator  beacons: 

I  have  read  your  speech  to  the  United 
States  Senate  with  regard  to  aircraft  crashes. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your  views. 
I.  too.  am  strongly  in  favor  of  crash  locator 
beacons. 

This  year  at  least  three  private  aircraft 
crashed  and  were  missing  In  our  area.  These 
aircraft  crashed  in  mountainous,  wooded  ter- 
rain and  could  not  be  spotted  from  the  air, 
since    the   woods   had   complete   leaf   cover. 


All  were  reported  missing  for  many,  many 
days.  Help  could  not  reach  them  in  time, 
even  though  the  crashes  occurred  relatively 
close  to  high  population  centers  with  all 
the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  our  advanced 
society. 

In  each  case,  crash  locator  beacons  would 
have  summoned  aid  days  earlier  and  would 
have  saved  thousands  of  wasted  manhours  in 
futile  search. 

Over  the  years,  I  can  recall  many  missing 
aircraft  crashes  in  the  Catskill.  Adirondack, 
and  Green  Mountain  areas  which  surround 
our  Capitol  District.  When  a  small  aircraft 
cr.xshes  In  late  spring  or  summertime,  the 
common  saying  here  is  to  wait  for  some  deer 
hunter  to  find  the  wreck  In  the  fall  of  the 
year.  A  sad  commentary,  but  so  very  true 
in  too  many  cases. 

In  subsequent  correspondence  with 
Colonel  Campbell,  I  received  further  de- 
tails on  five  crashes  which  occurred  this 
year  in  that  region.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Colonel  Campbell's  letter  of 
September  15  and  the  attached  report 
from  Mr.  Francis  Mosher,  Jr.,  air  safety 
investigator  for  the  New  York  ofBce  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York  Air  National  Guard, 
Schenectady  County  Airport.  N.Y., 

September  15,  1967. 
Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  September  6th  and  my  answering 
letter  of  September  15th.  The  inclosed  De- 
partment of  Transportation  letter  has  the 
details  of  the  aircraft  crashes  which  have  oc- 
curred this  year  in  the  Albany,  New  York 
area. 

You  will  notice  that  all  aircraft  were  lost 
for  several  days,  at  least.  One  has  not  been 
found  yet  and  one  was  missing  for  almost 
two  years.  It  seems  obvious  that  had  crash 
locator  beacons  been  installed  they  would 
have,  first,  pinpointed  these  crashes  and  thus 
directed  rescue  efforts  to  the  scene  with  some 
dispatch  and.  secondly,  saved  the  expendi- 
ture of  countless  manhours  in  air  and  ground 
search. 

I  look  forward  to  the  success  of  your  efforts 
to  improve  the  safety  of  those  who  fly  and 
the  protection  of  those  unfortunates  who 
are  exposed  to  accident.  Crash  locator  bea- 
cons will  save  lives  and  will  spare  needless 
and  fruitless  searching. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Col.  John  C.  Campbell,  Jr., 

Commander. 

Department  of  Transportation, 
National  Transportation  Sajt- 
ty  Board, 

Jamaica,  N.Y. 
Col.  John  C.  Campbell,  Jr., 
New   York  Air  National  Guard, 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Dear  Colonel  Campbell;  The  following  Is 
a  resume  of  aircraft  accidents  which  have 
crashed  Into  mountainous  terrain  in  the  im- 
mediate Albany.  New  York  area  within  the 
last  six  months  or  have  been  located  during 
this  period: 

Piper  PA-23-250.  N-5604Y.  Owned  and  op- 
erated by  New  Haven  Airways.  Crew  two 
commercial  instrument  rated  pilots.  High 
Peak  Mountain  (elevation  3,580  feet  MSL). 
Tannerville,  New  York.  Departed  Albany 
County  Airport  1414  EDT,  June  13.  1967. 
destination  Ulster  County  Airport,  Kingston, 
New  York,  Albany  weather— 1500  broken, 
visibility  6  miles,  haze,  Poughkeepsie 
weather — estimated  900  overcast,  visibility  2 
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miles  fog.  Flight  contacted  Albany  approach 
control,  reporting  over  Hudson  River  and 
returning  to  Albany.  The  wreckage  was  lo- 
cated on  June  19.  1967. 

Beech  35.  CP-FAS,  Owned  and  operated 
by  Guy  Boisvert,  Canadian  Private  Pilot.  3 
passengers,  Shokan  Mountain  (elevation 
3  700  feet  MSL).  Margretvllle,  New  York, 
Departed  CartlerviUe.  Quebec,  1013  EDT, 
June  18,  1967,  VFR  flight  plan  to  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania.  Weather  In  general  area 
reported  as  thunderstorms,  low  ceilings  and 
rain.  Poughkeepsie  weather:  (aircraft  re- 
ports) :  1000  broken,  1800  overcast,  vlsibUity 
3  miles,  light  thunderstorm,  haze.  The 
wreckage  was  located  on  July  4.   1967. 

Piper  PA-28.  N-540W,  Owned  by  Flying 
West  Plying  Club,  Crew— Private  pilot  and 
one  passenger.  Departed  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 1120  EDT,  6-25-67,  Destination  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Albany  weather:  2500  over- 
cast, visibUity  7  miles,  light  rainshowers. 
Aircraft  contacted  Albany  approach  control 
at  1425  EDT  and  reported  stabilizer  and 
gyro  difficulty  In  precipitation  east-southeast 
of  Albany  Airport.  Aircraft  not  located  to 
date. 

Piper  PA-28-150,  Operator  Captain 
(OSAP),  Owner  Donald  R.  Wilkinson,  New 
Windsor,  New  York,  PUot-ln-command  com- 
mercial, airplane  single,  multi-engine  land, 
instrument,  3  passengers.  Departed  Orange 
County  Airport,  Walden,  New  York,  0835 
EDT,  July  1,  1967,  VFR  flight  plan  to  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  Weather  in  general  area: 
low  ceiling  and  fog.  Wreckage  located  July  4. 
1967,  Mt.  Cragmoore  (elevation  3400  feet 
MSLl,  EllenvlUe,  New  York. 

Cessna  172,  N-9809T,  Owned  by  Skyhaven. 
Inc..  Rochester.  New  Hampshire.  Operated 
by  Private  Pilot.  One  passenger.  Departed 
Rochester.  New  Hampshire,  1445  EDT.  9- 
13-65,  Destination  Windsor  Locks,  Connec- 
ticut. Briefed  on  weather  (telephone)  prior 
to  departure,  weather  reported  as  VFR  mar- 
ginal. The  flight  contacted  Gardner  radio. 
Wreckage  located  on  July  4,  1967,  on  Hay- 
stack Mt.  (elevation  3200  feet  MSL).  North 
Bennington.  Vermont. 

If  further  information  is  needed,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  this  office.  The  telephone 
number  is  Area  Code  212.  995-3716.  which 
is  on  the  FTS  system.  It  is  requested  that 
the  aforegoing  information  not  be  released 
for  public  information. 

The  reports,  when  completed,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to: 

Accident  Inquiry  Section.  SB-84C.  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  DOT,  Bxireau 
of  Aviation  Safety,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

The  date,  location,  aircraft  registration 
number  should  be  Included  with  the  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Mosher,  Jr., 
Air  Safety  Investigator, 

NeiD  York  Offlce. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  these  accidents  resulted  In  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  expense  to  the  local 
civil  air  patrol  and  the  local  pilots  who 
joined  in  the  searches.  Most  of  the  time 
an  expense  would  have  been  unnecessary 
with  the  aid  of  a  crash-locator  beacons, 
which  the  FAA  reports  has  been  per- 
fected. So  despite  this  fact,  the  FAA  has 
not  recommended  regulatory  action  to 
require  their  use. 

These  reports,  along  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plane  wreckage  in  Cali- 
fornia, must  surely  provide  the  clearest 
and  most  tragic  evidence  of  the  tu-gent 
need  for  FAA  action  to  require  crash- 
locator  beacons.  In  most  cases  of  lost 
aircraft,  no  record  is  left  of  the  agony 
and  suffering  of  the  victims,  but  the  pic- 
ture is  made  painfully  clear  by  reading 
of  the  7 -week  ordeal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Oien  and  tlwir  daughter.  Carla  noted  in 
one  entry  of  her  diary : 

I  hope  you  are  happy.  Search  and  Rescue. 
You  haven't  found  us  yet. 

The  fault  lay  not,  however,  with  the 
searching  mission,  but  quite  simply  with 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  a  crash- 
locator  beacon.  It  Is  indeed  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  system  when  three  per- 
sons— and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
more— suffer  through  such  an  ordeal, 
when  our  technology  has  provided  us  with 
an  effective  and  available  means  of 
averting  just  such  a  disaster.  How  many 
more  lives  will  have  to  be  lost,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  FAA  wakes  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility? 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
arUcle  entitled  "Last  Days  of  Three 
Crash  Victims,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  October  3, 1967,  and 
the  article  entitled  "Diary  Records  Los- 
ing Fight  for  Ufe  by  Girl.  Mother  in 
Crashed  Plane,"  pubUshed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  3,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Daily  News, 

Oct,  3,  1967) 

Diary  op   16-Year-Oli,  Girl:    Last  Days  or 

Three   Crash    Victims 

Redding.  Calif..  October  3— A  girl's  diary 
found  at  the  scene  of  a  plane  crash  told  yes- 
terday of  a  two-month  struggle  to  survive  in 
the  snowy  Trinity  mountains  which  ended  In 
death. 

The  bones  of  a  man  and  two  women  were 
discovered  Sunday  by  a  deer  hunter  near  the 
sununit  of  3213-foot-hlgh  Buckhorn  moun- 
tain 35  miles  west  of  here  in  northern 
California. 

At  least  one  of  them  had  survived  seven 
weeks  in  the  rugged  snow  country  after  a 
forced  landing  March  1 1  on  a  flight  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

The  pilot  was  Al  F.  Oien.  owner  of  the 
CUfford  Hotel  in  Portland.  Others  were  his 
wife.  Phyllis,  and  her  daughter,  Carla 
Corbus.  16.  _  „      .  .  ..  _ 

"On  leg  of  journey  to  Red  Bluff,  said  the 
diary's  first  entrv.  "Plane  on  left  side  in 
snowbank.  1215  p.m.  Fuselage  broken.  Door 
ajar.  Windows  on  right  side  were  broken  as 
well  as  windshield." 

In  another  entrv.  Carla  said  Oien  suffered 
a  broken  right  arm.  crushed  right  ribs  and 
had  pain  in  his  back.  Mrs.  Oien.  she  said,  waa 
delirious  for  one  day  and  suffered  a  broken 
right  hand  and  left  ankle. 

Carla  said  her  own  injuries  were  an  injured 
back,  a  sore  right  ankle  and  a  cut  on  the  left 

On  April  30,  she  noted  her  16th  birthday: 
"I  want  to  be  rescued  today,"  she  wrote  The 
final  entry  was  dated  May  4  and  read,  "we  are 
completely  soaked." 

Most  of  the  diary,  written  In  a  flight  guide 
book,  noted  weather  conditions  She  said  the 
three  melted  snow  for  water  but  made  no 
mention  of  obtaining  food. 

The  diary  also  told  of  planes  flying  over- 
head and  at  one  point  said  "Al"  went  for 
help— but  apparently  he  returned  when  he 
failed.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  deaths  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oien. 

The  plane  was  found  by  Floyd  Boiling,  a 
Shasta,  Calif.,  mill  worker,  and  his  wife. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Poet,  Oct.  3, 

1961) 

Dlary  Records  Losing  Fight  for  Lut  bt  GmL, 

Mother  in  Crashed  Plane 

Redding.  Ckvit..  October  2  —A  16-year-old 

girl  and  her  mother  fought  for  two  months  a 

losing  battle  for  their  lives  In  the  freezing 


carcass  of  their  plane  after  it  crashed  on  a 
snowy  mountain  peak  In  March,  a  make- 
shift diary  disclosed  tonight. 

"Today  is  my  16th  birthday  I  wanted  to  be 
rescued  today,"  the  girl  scribbled  In  the  back 
of  an  airman's  gtilde  50  days  after  the  crash. 
"I  hope  you  are  happy.  Search  and  Rescue. 
You  haven't  found  us  yet." 

That  was  on  April  30.  and  rescue  never 
came  for  Carla  Corbus  or  for  her  mother. 
Phyllis.  Their  scattered  bones  were  found 
near  the  plane  today.  Many  animal  tracks 
were  nearby. 

Search  parties  found  no  trace  of  her  step- 
father. AU-in  Oien.  a  59-year-old  hotel  owner 
from  Portland.  Ore.,  who  left  the  plane  six 
days  after  it  crashed  on  March  11  to  seek 
help. 

A  deer  hunter  discovered  the  wreckage  of 
the  single-engine  Cessna  191  about  4.000  feet 
up  the  summit  of  Bully  Choot  Mountain, 
about  35  miles  west  of  Redding  and  a  mile 
from  a  seldom-used  road  Search  parties  had 
been  concentrating  their  hunt  for  the  mlsc- 
Ing  plane  miles  north  of  the  site  where  it 
actually  crashed. 

The  three  victims  were  on  their  way  to 
San  Frsmclsco  to  visit  Olen's  oldest  son.  Alvin 
Jr.,  32.  The  son.  an  alrhne  pilot,  spent  107 
da>-s  in  Northern  California  after  the  crash. 
But,  he  recalled  here  Monday,  during  most 
of  that  time  the  weather  was  so  foul  he  could 
not  fly  to  hunt  for  the  lost  plane 

(In  Portland,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority said  Oien  was  the  object  of  a  search 
over  Montana  In  1956  on  a  flight  from  Min- 
neapolis to  Portlsind  after  he  changed  plans 
enroute.  In  1954  he  was  fined  for  reckless 
flying  after  taking  off  from  and  landing  in 
Vancouver.  B C.  only  by  the  light  of  auto- 
mobile headlights.) 

"On  leg  of  Journey  to  Red  Bluff  (Calif.)" 
said  the  diary's  first  entry.  "Plane  on  left 
side  in  snowbank.  12 :  16  p.m.  Fuselage  broken. 
Door  ajar.  Windows  on  right  side  were  broken 
as  well  as  windshield." 

The  diary,  with  entries  by  both  mother 
and  daughter,  then  described  the  Injuries 
suffered  In  the  crash. 

"Al"  suffered  a  cut  on  the  chin,  three  cuts 
on  the  forehead,  a  broken  arm.  crushed  ribs 
on  the  right  side,  and  "pain  in  his  vertebrae." 
Phyllis  was  "delirious  one  day,"  suffering  a 
broken  left  arm,  cuts  on  the  right  hand,  a 
broken  left  ankle  and  many  cuts  and  bruises, 
plus  frostbitten  feet. 

Carla  was  leee  seriously  hurt.  The  diary 
noted  she  "hurt  in  the  back  near  her  left 
kidney.  Sore  right  ankle.  Cut  on  her  left 
knee." 

Three  days  after  the  crash,  Carla  tried  to 
walk  through  the  snow  but  was  turned  back 
"because  her  feet  were  frozen  and  she  had 
lost  her  shoes." 

Six  davs  after  the  crash,  the  diary  said 
Oien  left  the  crash  scene  at  the  5000-foot 
level  of  the  mountain. 

"Al  shouted  ok.  He  crossed  the  gully.  He 
was  on  his  way  for  help." 

A  week  later,  an  entry  written  by  Mrs.  Olen 
said:  "Fear  Al  did  not  make  it  for  help.  Get- 
ting weak." 

The  diary  said  they  melted  snow  for  water 
but  made  only  one  reference  to  food— the  day 
Olen  left.  It  said  simply:  One  glass  of  Jelly 
left." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  whose  planes  have 
crashed,  we  have  also  done  some  Investi- 
gation to  find  out  how  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  looking  for  them  have 
also  lost  their  lives.  ,  ^   ^  .v. 

In  1965.  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  had  three 
accidents  with  one  hfe  lost.  They  had 
test  missions,  practicing  the  procedures 
for  i-escue,  in  which  they  had  five  acci- 
dents and  two  Uves  lost.  In  1966,  they 
had  two  accidents  In  the  CAP,  although, 
fortunately,  they  did  not  lose  any  lives. 
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In  1967,  up  to  date,  there  have  been  two 
accidents,  with  three  lives  lost. 

These  statistics  are  from  Information 
given  to  us  by  Lt.  Col.  Charles  McDonell, 
U.S.  Air  Force  liaison  oflacer  for  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  no  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  lost  this 
year,  although  there  has  been  one  acci- 
dent with  a  helicopter.  But  this  report 
just  points  out  the  cost  in  lives,  money, 
and  time  which  are  expended  in  search- 
ing for  downed  craft. 

In  the  report  from  Colonel  Campbell — 
which  I  shall  not  read  In  its  entirety — it 
is  stated  that  just  this  year,  in  New 
York,  a  Piper  crashed  on  June  13,  which 
was  not  located  until  July  19.  A  Beech 
which  crashed  on  June  18  was  not  located 
imtil  July  4.  Another  Piper  which 
crashed  on  June  25  has  not  been  located 
to  date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  aircraft  has  not 
been  located  to  date,  though  it  crashed 
on  June  25. 

Another  Piper  which  went  down  on 
July  1.  was  found  on  the  4th.  Also.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  report  of  a  Cessna 
172  which  went  down  on  September  13, 
1965,  In  New  York,  and  was  finally  lo- 
cated on  July  4.  1967 — almost  2  years 
after  it  crashed. 

Yet  the  FAA  has  stated,  in  reports  to 
me.  that  the  crash-locator  beacon  is  not 
required  because  the  pilots  object  to  the 
added  expense.  The  only  way  we  will  ever 
get  these  devices  into  the  planes  is  to 
have  a  regulation  that  the  manufac- 
turers must  Incorporate  them  as  original 
equipment  when  they  build  the  airplane, 
with  the  cost  Included  as  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  For  the  small  additional  cost 
each  pilot  would  have  to  assume  In  order 
to  take  care  of  the  expense  of  this  item, 
we  could  possibly  save  as  much  as  $59 
million  in  tax  funds  expended  for  search- 
and-rescue  mission.  It  seems  ridiculous 
to  me  to  have  the  FAA  time  after  time, 
state  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  crash  beacons  because  they 
have  heard  some  objections  from  some 
of  the  aviation  people,  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  that  much  money.  I  certainly  must 
say  this  makes  little  sense  from  the  tax- 
payer's point  of  view,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  human  suffering,  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  countrj'  at  large,  in 
our  effort  to  try  to  use  updated  tech- 
nology to  provide  aviation  safety  at  its 
best. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  voted  tn  favor  of  retaining  the 
funds  for  the  8ST.  In  connection  with 
some  investigation  on  the  matter  I  con- 
ducted early  this  year,  I  got  In  touch 
with  a  very  fine,  experienced  man  by 
the  name  of  G.  C.  Clementson,  who  Uves 
in  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  on 
April  10,  1967,  analyzing  problems  and 


positions  with  regard  to  the  SST,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  his  own  resume  of 
his  experience  to  show  what  his  capa- 
bility is  In  this  field,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resume  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Denvkr,  Colo., 

April  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Peteb  H.  Dominick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Peter:  Sorry  that  I've  been  so  long 
In  responding  to  your  request  for  comments 
on  the  supersonic  transport  program.  I  vin- 
fortunately  underestimated  the  wealth  of 
material  In  the  literature  on  this  program 
and  my  own  time  for  reading,  criticizing,  and 
formulating  an  opinion.  I  hope  this  letter 
proves  helpful,  even  if  somewhat  late. 

At  the  rtslc  of  dwelling  on  the  obvious,  I 
would  first  like  to  point  out  several  factors 
which  make  the  supersonic  transport  pro. 
gram  different  from  any  other  commercial 
aircraft  development  undertaken  In  the 
United  States,  and  then  discuss  the  present 
program. 

The  supersonic  transport  development  Is 
the  first  commercial  aircraft  development 
in  the  history  of  American  aviation  which 
was  not  preceded  by  extensive  development, 
test,  large-quantity  production,  and  then 
service  use  by  the  U.S.  mlUtary  services  in  a 
particular  flight  regime.  To  Ulustrate  this 
point,  let  me  define  four  aircraft  flight  re- 
gimes as  follows : 

1.  Low  Subsonic — Piston  Eiiglne  Regime: 
Examples:  Military  Aircraft:  B-10  through 

B-18.  Commercial  Aircraft:  DC2,'DC3,  Doug. 
las:  Lodestar.  Lockheed. 

2.  Medium  Subsonic — Piston  Engine  Re- 
gime: 

Examples:  Military  Aircraft:  B-25  through 
B-29.  Commercial  Aircraft:  DC-4/DC-7, 
Douglas:  Constellation  Seriee.  Lockheed; 
Stratocrulser,  Boeing;  202/404,  Oonvalr;  440, 
Martin. 

3.  High  Subsonic — Jet  Engine  Regime: 
Examples:    Military    Aircraft:    B-45.    No. 

Amer.;  B-47,  Boeing:  B-52,  Boeing;  B-57, 
Martin. 

Commercial  Aircraft:  700  Series.  Boeing; 
880  990,  Convalr;  DC-8/DC-9.  Douglas. 

4.  Supersonic — Jet  Engine  Regime: 
Examples:    Military   Aircraft:    B-58.    Con- 
valr; B-70.  No.  Amer.;  SR-71,  Lockheed. 

Commercial  Aircraft:  SST,  Boeing. 

From  this  listing,  it  Is  apparent  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  category  several 
military  aircraft  In  each  category  were  pro- 
duced and  used  in  service  In  large  quantities; 
and  that  more  than  one  aircraft  manufac- 
turer was  involved  In  both  the  military  anj 
commercial  developments.  Prom  these  facts 
it  can  be  concluded  that,  although  commer- 
cial development  has  been  heavily  subsidized 
In  the  past,  the  entire  cost  was  not  readily 
determined  Only  the  cost  necessary  co 
adapt  existing  knowledge  to  a  particular 
commercial  application  was  borne  by  the  air- 
craft manufacturer.  The  U.  S.  GhDvernment 
paid  the  remainder  under  military  defense 
expenditures. 

In  addition,  technical  Icnowledge  associ- 
ated with  each  flight  regime  was  eflBclently 
transferred  between  aircraft  manufacturers 
through  governmental  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
(The  visual  and  performance  similarity  be- 
tween the  Douglas  DC-8  and  the  Boeing  707 
Is  a  striking  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  transfer  of  knowledge.) 

In  the  fourth  flight  regime,  since  chang- 
ing military  requirements  have  created  a 
situation  wherein  the  Justification  for  su- 
personic manned  bombers  Is  questionable, 
the  normal  extensive  military  developmental 
programs  have  been  severely  restricted.  As 
a  consequence,  the  cost  of  development  of 


the  supersonic  transport  must  be  almost 
completely  borne  by  the  commercial  design: 
hence,  the  cost  appears  not  only  exceedingly 
large,  but  to  some  people  of  questionable 
justification. 

In  order  to  attempt  to  minimize  these 
costs,  the  Supersonic  Transport  Program 
Office  has  done  two  things.  I.e.,  (1)  narrowed 
the  competing  manufacturers  down  to  one 
airplane  manufacturer  (Boeing)  and  one  en- 
gine manufacturer  (O.E.);  and  (2|  spread 
the  development  costs  so  that  the  manufac- 
turers Involved,  as  well  as  commercial  air- 
line carriers,  are  assuming  a  minor  portion 
of  the  risk  ( 10  Tc ) .  This  procedure  has  cre- 
ated a  drastic  break  with  past  experience,  in 
that  we  are  creating  an  almost  complete 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  commer- 
cial aircraft  (it  w^ill  be  virtually  Impossible 
for  other  competing  manufacturers  to  catch 
up  with  the  technical  headstart  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  giving  to  Boeing  and  General 
Electric ) . 

I  suspect  this  may  also  be  the  reason  for 
your  stated  reservation  with  respect  to  the 
preferred  position  of  the  selected  manufac- 
turers. I,  also,  have  reservations  about  the 
long-term  effect  of  this  approach,  but  before 
I  state  my  position  let  me  present  a  sum- 
mary discussion  of  the  presently  proposed 
program  under  the  following  categories: 
(1)  Technical.  (2)  Operational.  (3)  Man- 
agerial. (4)  Financial.  I  will  then  give  you 
my  personal  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

TECHNICAL 

Although  a  large  number  of  articles,  both 
pro  and  con,  have  been  written  about  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  I  do  not  consider  these 
problems  to  constitute  the  crucial  problem 
area  of  the  program.  I  do  not  Intend  by  this 
statement  to  Imply  that  the  technical  prob- 
lems are  easy  to  solve.  To  the  contrary, 
there  are  and  will  be  some  rather  difficult 
problems  to  resolve  In  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  Jet  engines:  in  the  perform- 
ance and  handling  qualities  of  the  aircraft; 
In  the  choice  and  use  of  structural  materi- 
als; and  In  creating  an  acceptable  radiation 
environment  for  the  passengers  and  crew 
However,  in  none  of  these  problem  areas  do 
X  believe  the  proposed  design  Is  beyond  the 
present  state-of-art  in  technology. 

You  specifically  mentioned  In  your  letter 
concern  for  problems  in  stability  of  the  air- 
craft clear  air  turbulence,  and  aerodynamic 
heating.  In  response  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  re-entering  manned  space  ve- 
hicles, both  of  these  problems  have  been 
successfully  solved  under  conditions  more 
severe  than  that  which  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  need  to  tolerate. 

To  summarize,  it  Is  my  personal  opinion 
that,  provided  sufficient  funds  are  available 
on  a  timely  basis,  the  technical  problems  will 
not  restrict  or  defeat  the  supersonic  trans- 
port program. 

OPERATIONAL 

The  operational  problem  areas  are:  (1) 
Sonic  boom  tolerance.  (2)  traffic  control,  and 
(3)  route  economics. 

Experience  to  dat.e  seems  to  indicate  a 
very  l,.w  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  sonic  b  oms.  Although  there  are  flight 
planning  ^  chniques  to  minimize  the  in- 
tensity and  prevalence  of  sonic  booms,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  (barring  some 
presently  unknown  techniquee  for  attenuat- 
ing sonic  boom£)  the  supersonic  transport 
will  be  restricted  to  overwater  flights  only. 
However,  when  you  consider  the  perennial 
Navy  observation  that  three-quarters  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  water,  the  restriction  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  a  major  factor  In  defeating 
the  success  of  the  program. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Inclusion  of  the 
supersonic  transport  Into  the  present  air 
traffic  control  network  will  create  control 
problems.  However,  a  more  severe  problem  ln_^ 
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air  traffic  control  is  the  sheer  number  of  ve- 
hicles to  control  rather  than  their  speeds. 
The  volume  of  traffic  problem  must  be  solved, 
supersonic  or  not,  since  It  Is  evident  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  air  traffic  Is  far  from 
leveling  off.  When  the  system  for  adequately 
handling  the  air  traffic  volumes  of  the  future 
has  been  developed,  the  Inclusion  of  (rela- 
tively) small  numbers  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports Into  the  same  environment  will  be 
only  a  minor  pterturbation. 

On  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  route 
economics  with  respect  to  the  supersonic 
transport,  one  can  find  all  shades  of  opinion. 
United  States  studies  conducted  by  person- 
nel in  the  FAA  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce present  a  rather  convincing  case  that 
the  supersonic  transport  can  and  will  be  an 
economic  success.  However,  one  should  pause 
to  consider  the  argtunents  presented  by  BO 
K  O.  Lundberg  of  Sweden.'  Essentially,  he 
challenges  the  argument  that  the  public 
wUl  use  the  supersonic  transport  primarily 
because  It  goes  faster.  My  statement  certain- 
ly Is  an  over-slmpUflcatlon  of  his  position, 
but  I  do  believe  that  he  vastly  underesti- 
mates the  Intense  desire  of  people  in  our 
time  to  "get  there  quickly." 

It  was  this  sort  of  logic  that  led  Lockheed 
Aircraft  to  develop  In  a  major  way  the  turbo- 
prop Uansport  (Electra)  Instead  of  taking 
the  next  step  to  the  turbo-jet  transport  such 
as  Boeing,  Douglas,  North  American,  and 
Convalr  did.  This  short-sighted  management 
decision  caused  Lockheed  Aircraft  to  lose 
leadership  In  the  commercial  transporta- 
tion field  which  so  far  they  have  not  re- 
gained. 

A  similar  argument  can  be  presented  with 
respect  to  the  "Concorde"  versus  our  Super- 
sonic Transport.  I  am  sure  that  the  British- 
French  combine  will  make  major  gain  In 
overseas  public  travel  preference;  but  I  am 
equally  sure  they  will  lose  that  gain  as  soon 
as  the  SST  Is  available.  Like  the  Electra.  the 
Concorde  will  rapidly  decline  In  use  because 
of  greater  public  preference  for  the  faster 
Jet  transports. 

MANAGERIAL 

The  Supersonic  Transport  Program  pre- 
sents management  problems,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  sheer  size,  but  also  the 
conflict  which  arises  when  the  responBlbillty 
for  development  of  this  supersonic  transport 
U  included  within  the  FAA.  I  am  referring 
here  to  the  problem  that  the  FAA  is  ihe 
governmental  agency  responsible  for  certi- 
fying the  airworthiness  of  all  commercial 
transports,  and  yet  must  simultaneously  be 
responsible  for  their  development.  Mr.  Alan 
S.  Bovd  has  stated  that  he  plans  to  even- 
tually" remove  the  SST  Program  Office  from 
the  FAA  and  transfer  It  to  another  section 
of  the  Transportation  Etepartment.  This  is 
In  the  right  direction,  but  basically  only 
removes  the  confiict  from  within  the  FAA  to 
some  undetermined  group  within  the  Trans- 
portation Department.  In  an  obviously  ac- 
celerated development  program  with  ele- 
ments of  national  prestige  at  stake,  I  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  this  will  be  an  effective 
solution. 

FINANCIAL 

Major  General  J.  C.  Maxwell  has  presented 
a  strong  case  as  to  why  the  financial  risk  for 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport  Is 
far  too  great  for  private  Industry  as  sepa- 
rate corporations  to  undertake,  and  hence 
the  Federal  Government  must  subsidize  the 
program.  I  do  not  question  these  arguments. 
They  appear  to  be  well  founded.  However.  I 
do  question  the  implied  assumption  that  the 
risk  must  be  taken  by  only  one  aircraft  man- 
ufacturer and  one  engine  manufacturer  plus 
minor  help  from  the  major  airlines.  It  is  this 


*  Pros  and  Cons  of  Supersonic  Ai-iation 
Relative  to  Gains  or  Losses  in  the  Combined 
Time  Comfort  Considerations.  BO  K.  O. 
Lundberg.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society,  Sept.  1964. 


asEiunptlon  that  forces  the  final  conclusion 
that  the  major  program  risk  must  be  borne 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  don't  believe  It! 
Representative  Prank  T.  Bow  (R-Ohlo)  has 
already  proposed  that  a  Supersonic  Transport 
Development    Authority    be    established    by 
act  of  Congress  to  sell  $1.5  billion  In  bonds 
and  notes   to  finance   the  project.   The   De- 
velopment  Authority    would    later    establish 
the    Supersonic   Transport    Production    Cor- 
poration   to   produce   and    sell    the    aircraft. 
In   the  Bow  plan,   investments   in   the   Au- 
thority   would    be    guaranteed    by    the   U.S. 
Government.  It  was  this  last  provision  that 
probablv    led    Budget    Director    Charles    L. 
Schultze  to  state  that  under  these  arrange- 
ments the  Government  Is  assuming  the  en- 
tire risk  rather  than  the  Wr   as  presently 
proposed    Consequently,  the  Administration 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Schultze  prefers  the 
present    financing    arrangements    with    the 
manufacturers  and   airlines  sharing   10 '^;    of 
the  risk   In   order  to  provide  "incentives  to 
succeed"  for  private  industry. 

Perhaps  I  am  overly  naive,  but  I  cannot 
see  in  these  arguments  any  basic  reason  why 
the  financial  and  organizational  arrange- 
ments established  for  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  do  not  apply  equally 
well  to  the  Supersonic  Transport  Program. 
I  see  many  similarities  between  the  two 
development  areas,  and  no  fundamental  rea- 
son why  the  same  pattern  of  action  cannot 
be  applied  here. 

At  this  point.  I  have  a  sad  feeling,  wonder- 
fully expressed  by  Voltaire  when  he  apolo- 
gized in  the  last  paragraph  of  a  three-page 
letter  for  not  having  sufficient  time  to  write 
a  brief  letter.  I  hope  this  rather  lengthy 
letter  has  not  been  too  rambling,  and  that 
I  have  managed  to  get  a  few  thoughts  across 
In  a  convincing  manner. 

To  summarize  my  conclusions: 
( 1 )     Technical :     There    are    no    technical 
problems  which  call  for  knowledge  beyond 
the  present  state-of-the-art. 

( 2 1  Operational :  The  SST  will  probably  be 
restricted  to  trans-oceanic  flights,  but  should 
not  present  any  problems  greater  than  pres- 
ently being  or  to  be  encountered  by  the  high 
subsonic  Jets. 

(3)  Managerial:  It  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  the  fundamental  management  conflict 
In  the  development  and  activation  of  the 
SST  can  be  resolved  by  moving  the  SST  Pro- 
gram Office  out  of  the  FAA. 

(4)  Financial:  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
U  S  Government  should  bear  the  major  por- 
tion of  financial  risk  (90'.)  in  order  to 
create  a  manufacturing  monopoly  for  Boeing 
and  General  Electric.  Schemes  such  as  the 
equivalent  of  COMSAT  for  the  SST  have  not 
been  fully  and  objectively  explored. 

(5)  The  SST  program  is  already  late  In 
development,  and  hence  should  not  be  re- 
quired t«  mark  time  while  financial  and 
managerial   problems   are   resolved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  The  present  budgeUry  request  of  the 
FAA  for  the  Supersonic  Transport  Develop- 
ment should  be  essentially  met.  in  order  to 
avoid  further  delay  in  the  development. 

(2)  However,  the  Congress,  when  it  au- 
thorizes the  requested  funds,  should  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  to  explore  in  detail 
and  recommend  an  agency  similar  to  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  and  managing  the 
development  of  the  Supersonic  Transport, 
(It  is  mv  understanding  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment" did  not  underwrite  the  financial 
risks  of  COMSAT,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
Government  should  do  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  the  Supersonic  Transport.)  If  you  are  In- 
terested In  this  approach.  I  can  furnish  ad- 
ditional ideas  on  the  composition  and  orga- 
nization of  an  SST  corporation. 

If  youTe  still  vrtth  me — congratulations  I 
I'll  get  this  typed  and  In  the  mall.  Hope  you 
find  It  helpful. 
As  ever, 

G.   C.   CLEMENTSON. 


A  RtsuMi  OF  Gerhardt  C.  Clementson, 

Littleton,  Colo. 
Business  experience;  Space  &  Information 
Systems  Division,  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc  .   Downev,   Calif. 

S&ID  (formerlv  called  the  Missile  Division) 
is  tlie  division  of"  NAA  specializing  the  Space 
Vehicle  Systems  and  Information  Processing 
Systems.  The  major  programs  of  this  divi- 
sion are  1  the  command  and  service  modules 
of  the  Apollo  Spacecraft,  and  2  the  second 
stage  (S-ni  of  the  Saturn  5  Launch  Vehicle. 
Prom  1964  to  present:  Director — Engineer- 
ing Computing  and  Simulation. 

Department  of  approximately  three  hun- 
dred engineers  responsible  for  1.  physical 
simulation  of  man-machine  Interfaces  In 
space  vehicles.  2  central  digiUl  program- 
ming support  for  scientific  problem  solving, 
and  3.  central  digital  programming  support 
for  development  and  monitoring  engineering 
data  handing  systems  such  as  wire  listing 
and  measurement  listing.  Currently— Man- 
ager, technical  operations  of  the  Falcon  Re- 
search &  Development  Co. 

From  1962  to  1964:  Technical  Director- 
Apollo  Space  Sciences. 

Reported  to  the  Vice  President  and  Pro- 
gram Manager.  Apollo  Program  Responsible 
for  and  authorized  to:  1.  conduct  studies  on 
the  scientific  experiments  appropriate  to  the 
Apollo  Mission.  2.  review  and  approve  the 
selection  and  utilization  of  scientific  and  en- 
glneenng  consultants,  3.  develop  and  main- 
tain an  interface  with  the  scientific  commu- 
nity on  associated  space  science  research  pro- 
grams, and  4  conduct  scientific  staff  studies 
on  technical  problems  as  requested  by  the 
Apollo  Program   Manager. 

From  1961  to  1962:  Director — Aerospace 
Technology. 

Responsible  for  all  advanced  engineering 
and  research  In  support  of  division  programs 
and  bidding  activity  In  the  functional  dU- 
clpllnes  of  Aerodynamics.  Thermodynamics. 
Applied  Mechanics.  Materials,  Space  Physics. 
Power  and  Propulsion  Systems  and  Struc- 
tural Dynamics.  Work  was  supported 
through:  1.  NAA  funded  research,  2.  con- 
tr.'icted  research.  3.  advanced  engineering  In 
support  of  division  programs  and  4.  bidding 
funds. 

Management  experience  In  the  Air  Force, 
1955  to  1961 :  Faculty,  USAF  Academy.  Colo- 
rado. 

Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics. Responsible  for:  1  all  phases  of 
cadet  instruction  In  the  fields  of  thermo- 
dynamics and  aerodynamics,  including  four 
prescribed  and  ten  elective  courses,  2.  admin- 
istration of  programs  for  two  wind  tunnels. 
Intensive  aircraft  power  plant  demonstration 
and  other  laboratory  facilities.  Direct  super- 
vision of  eighteen  officers,  and  nine  civilian 
personnel. 

Prom  1954  to  1955:  Faculty.  USAF  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engmeer- 
ing.  Responsible  for  developing  and  teaching 
a  "program   of   study   In   automatic   control 

theory. 

From  1951  to  1954:  Armament  Laboratory, 
Wright  Air  Development  Center.  Ohio. 

Ch^ef.  Fighter  Systems  Branch.  Responsible 
for  research  and  development  in  fiight  con- 
trol and  weapons  control  as  applied  to  fighter 
type  aircraft.  .  ,  .  Supervised  40  project  en- 

F?-om  1950  to  1951  :  Technical  Staff  Officer, 
Armament  Laboratory. 

Responsible  for  monitoring  plans  and  pro- 
grams in  research  and  development  of  fighter 
flight  and  weapons  control  systems. 

From  1945  to  1947:  Chief,  Aerodynamics 
Section    Flight   Test  Division.   Wright  Field. 

Responsible  for  developing  special  flight 
test  methods  for  measuring  performance, 
stability  and  control  factors.  Functioned  as 
test  pilot  as  well  as  flight  test  engineer. 

Flying  experience :  United  States  Air  Force. 

Prom  1947  to  1961:  Supplemental  flying 
duties— Command  Pilot  Rating.  Jet  quaUfled. 
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In  1967,  up  to  date,  there  have  been  two 
accidents,  with  three  lives  lost. 

These  statistics  are  from  Information 
given  to  us  by  Lt.  Col.  Charles  McDonell, 
U.S.  Air  Force  liaison  oflQcer  for  the  Civil 
.Vir  Patrol. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  no  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  lost  this 
year,  although  there  has  been  one  acci- 
dent with  a  helicopter.  But  this  report 
just  points  out  the  cost  in  lives,  money, 
and  time  which  are  expended  in  search- 
ing for  downed  craft. 

In  the  report  from  Colonel  Campbell — 
which  I  shall  not  read  in  its  entirety — it 
is  stated  that  just  this  year,  in  New 
York,  a  Piper  crashed  on  June  13,  which 
was  not  located  until  July  19.  A  Beech 
which  crashed  on  June  18  was  not  located 
until  July  4.  Another  Piper  which 
crashed  on  June  25  has  not  been  located 
to  date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  aircraft  has  not 
been  located  to  date,  though  it  crashed 
on  June  25. 

Another  Piper  which  went  down  on 
July  1,  was  foimd  on  the  4th.  Also,  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  a  report  of  a  Cessna 
172  which  went  down  on  September  13, 
1965,  in  New  York,  and  was  finally  lo- 
cated on  July  4,  1967 — almost  2  years 
after  it  crashed. 

Yet  the  FAA  has  stated,  in  reports  to 
me,  that  the  crash-locator  beacon  is  not 
required  because  the  pilots  object  to  the 
added  expense.  The  only  way  we  will  ever 
get  these  devices  into  the  planes  is  to 
have  a  regulation  that  the  manufac- 
turers miist  incorporate  them  as  original 
equipment  when  they  build  the  airplane, 
with  the  cost  included  as  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  For  the  small  additional  cost 
each  pilot  would  have  to  assume  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  expense  of  this  item. 
we  could  possibly  save  as  much  as  $59 
million  in  tax  funds  expended  for  search- 
and-rescue  mission.  It  seems  ridiculous 
to  me  to  have  the  FAA  time  after  time, 
state  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  crash  beacons  because  they 
have  heard  some  objections  from  some 
of  the  aviation  people,  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  that  much  money.  I  certainly  must 
say  this  makes  little  sense  from  the  tax- 
payer's point  of  view,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  human  suffering,  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  country  at  large,  in 
our  effort  to  try  to  use  updated  tech- 
nology to  provide  aviation  safety  at  its 
best. 


THE  SUPE31SONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  voted  In  favor  of  retaining  the 
funds  for  the  SST.  In  connection  with 
some  investigation  on  the  matter  I  con- 
ducted early  this  year.  I  got  in  touch 
with  a  very  fine,  experienced  man  by 
the  name  of  G.  C.  Clementson,  who  lives 
in  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  on 
April  10.  1967,  analyzing  problems  and 


positions  with  regard  to  the  SST.  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  his  own  r^um6  of 
his  experience  to  show  what  his  capa- 
bility is  in  this  field,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resume  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo., 

April  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Peter:  Sorry  that  I've  been  so  long 
In  responding  to  your  request  for  comments 
on  the  supersonic  transport  program.  I  un- 
fortunately underestimated  the  wealth  of 
material  In  the  literature  on  this  program 
and  my  own  time  for  reading,  criticizing,  and 
formulating  an  opinion.  I  hoi>e  this  letter 
proves  helpful,  even  If  somewhat  late. 

At  the  risk  of  dwelling  on  the  obvious,  I 
would  first  like  to  point  out  several  factors 
which  make  the  supersonic  transpwrt  pro- 
gram different  from  any  other  commercial 
aircraft  development  undertaken  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  discuss  the  present 
program. 

The  supersonic  transport  development  Is 
the  first  commercial  aircraft  development 
In  the  history  of  American  aviation  which 
w.-is  not  preceded  by  extensive  development, 
test,  large-quantity  production,  and  then 
service  use  by  the  U.S.  military  services  in  a 
particular  flight  regime.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  let  me  define  four  aircraft  flight  re- 
gimes as  follows : 

1.  Low  Subsonic — Piston  Engine  Regime: 
E,xamples:  Military  Aircraft:  B-10  through 

B-18.  Commercial  Aircraft:  DC2/DC3,  Doug- 
las; Lodestar,  Lockheed. 

2.  Medium  Subsonic — Piston  Engine  Re- 
gime: 

Examples :  Military  Aircraft :  B-25  through 
B-29.  Conunercial  Aircraft:  DC^-4/DC-7, 
Douglas;  Constellation  Series,  Lockheed; 
Stratocrtilser,  Boeing;  202,404,  Oonvalr;  440, 
Martin. 

3.  High  Subsonic — Jet  Engine  Regime: 
Examples:     Military    Aircraft:     B-45,    No. 

Amer.;  B-47.  Boeing;  B~52,  Boeing;  B-57, 
Martin. 

Commercial  Aircraft:  700  Series,  Boeing; 
880  990,  Convalr;  DC-8/DC-9.  Douglas. 

4.  Supersonic — Jet  Engine  Regime: 
Examples:    Military    Aircraft:    B-58,    Con- 
valr; B-70,  No.  Amer.;  SR-71,  Lockheed. 

Commercial  Aircraft:   SST,  Boeing. 

Prom  this  listing,  it  is  apparent  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  category  several 
military  aircraft  in  each  category  were  pro- 
duced and  used  in  service  In  large  quantities; 
and  that  more  than  one  aircraft  manufac- 
turer was  Involved  In  both  the  military  and 
commercial  developments.  From  these  facts 
it  can  be  concluded  that,  although  commer- 
cial development  has  been  heavily  subsidized 
in  the  past,  the  entire  cost  was  not  readily 
determined.  Only  the  cost  necessary  to 
adapt  existing  knowledge  to  a  particular 
commercial  application  was  borne  by  the  air- 
craft manufacturer.  The  U.  S.  Government 
paid  the  remainder  under  military  defense 
expenditures. 

In  addition,  technical  knowledge  associ- 
ated with  each  flight  regime  was  efficiently 
transferred  between  aircraft  manufacturers 
through  governmental  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
(The  visual  and  performance  similarity  be- 
tween the  Douglas  DC-8  and  the  Boeing  707 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  transfer  of  knowledge.) 

In  the  fourth  flight  regime,  since  chang- 
ing military  requirements  have  created  a 
situation  wherein  the  Justification  for  su- 
personic manned  bombers  Is  questionable. 
the  normal  extensive  military  developmental 
programs  have  been  severely  restricted.  As 
a  consequence,  the  cost  of  development  of 


the  supersonic  transport  must  be  almost 
completely  borne  by  the  commercial  design; 
hence,  the  cost  appears  not  only  exceedingly 
large,  but  to  some  people  of  questionable 
Justiflcation. 

In  order  to  attempt  to  minimize  these 
costs,  the  Supersonic  Transport  Program 
Office  has  done  two  things,  I.e.,  (1)  narrowed 
the  competing  manufacturers  down  to  one 
airplane  manufacturer  (Boeing)  and  one  en- 
gine manufacturer  (O.E.);  and  (2 1  spread 
the  development  costs  so  that  the  manufac- 
turers Involved,  as  well  as  commercial  air- 
line carriers,  are  assuming  a  minor  portion 
of  the  risk  (10%).  This  procedure  has  cre- 
ated a  drastic  break  with  past  experience,  in 
that  we  are  creating  an  almost  complete 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  commer- 
cial aircraft  (It  will  be  virtually  Impossible 
for  other  competing  manufacturers  to  catch 
up  with  the  technical  headstart  the  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  to  Boeing  and  General 
Electric) . 

I  suspect  this  may  also  be  the  reason  for 
your  stated  reservation  with  respect  to  the 
preferred  position  of  the  selected  manufac- 
turers. I.  also,  have  reservations  about  the 
long-term  effect  of  this  approach,  but  before 
I  state  my  position  let  me  present  a  sum- 
mary discussion  of  the  presently  propo.sed 
program  under  the  following  categories: 
(1)  Technical.  (2)  Of>eratlonal.  (3)  Man- 
agerial, (4i  Financial.  I  will  then  give  you 
my  personal  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

TECHNICAL 

Although  a  large  number  of  articles,  both 
pro  and  con,  have  been  written  about  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  I  do  not  consider  these 
problems  to  constitute  the  crucial  problem 
area  of  the  program.  I  do  not  intend  by  this 
statement  to  Imply  that  the  technical  prob- 
lems are  easy  to  solve.  To  the  contrary, 
there  are  and  will  be  some  rather  difficult 
problems  to  resolve  In  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  Jet  engines;  In  the  perform- 
ance and  handling  qualities  of  the  aircraft; 
In  the  choice  and  use  of  structural  materi- 
als; and  In  creating  an  acceptable  radiation 
environment  for  the  passengers  and  crew 
However,  In  none  of  these  problem  areas  do 
I  believe  the  proposed  design  Is  beyond  the 
present  state-of-art  in  technology. 

You  specifically  mentioned  In  your  letter 
concern  for  problems  in  stability  of  the  air- 
craft clear  air  turbvilence,  and  aerodynamic 
heating.  In  response  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  re-entering  marmed  space  ve- 
hicles, both  Of  these  problems  have  been 
successfully  solved  under  conditions  more 
severe  than  that  which  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  need  to  tolerate. 

To  summarize.  It  Is  my  personal  opinion 
that,  provided  sufficient  funds  are  available 
on  a  timely  basis,  the  technical  problems  will 
not  restrict  or  defeat  the  suj>ersonlc  trans- 
port program. 

OPERATIONAL 

The  operational  problem  areas  are:  (1) 
Sonic  boom  tolerance,  (2)  traffic  control,  and 
(3)  route  economics. 

Experience  to  dat«  seems  to  indicate  a 
very  low  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  sonic  booms.  Although  there  are  flight 
planning  techniques  to  minimize  the  in- 
tensity and  prevalence  of  sonic  booms,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  (barring  some 
presently  unknown  techniques  for  attenuat- 
ing sonic  booms)  the  supersonic  transport 
will  be  restricted  to  overwater  flilghts  only. 
However,  when  you  consider  the  perennial 
Navy  observation  that  three-quarters  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  water,  the  restriction  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  a  major  factor  in  defeating 
the  success  of  the  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
supersonic  transport  Into  the  present  air 
trafflc  control  network  wUl  create  control 
problems.  However,  a  more  severe  problem  in 
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air  traffic  cxjntrol  is  the  sheer  number  of  ve- 
hicles to  control  rather  than  their  speeds. 
The  volume  of  traffic  problem  must  be  solved, 
supersonic  or  not,  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  air  traffic  Is  far  from 
leveling  oB.  When  the  system  for  adequately 
handling  the  air  traffic  volumes  of  the  future 
has  been  developed,  the  inclusion  of  (rela- 
tively) small  numbers  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports into  the  same  environment  will  be 
only  a  minor  perturbation. 

On  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  route 
economics  with  respect  to  the  supersonic 
transport,  one  can  find  all  shades  of  opinion. 
United  States  studies  conducted  by  person- 
nel in  the  FAA  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce present  a  rather  convincing  case  that 
the  supersonic  transport  can  and  will  be  an 
economic  success.  However,  one  should  pause 
to  consider  the  arguments  presented  by  BO 
K.  O.  Lundberg  of  Sweden.'  Essentially,  he 
challenges  the  argument  that  the  public 
will  use  the  supersonic  transport  primarily 
because  It  goes  faster.  My  statement  certain- 
ly is  an  over-simpUflcatlon  of  his  position, 
but  I  do  believe  that  he  vastly  underesti- 
mates the  Intense  desire  of  people  in  our 
time  to  "get  there  quickly." 

It  was  this  sort  of  logic  that  led  Lockheed 
Aircraft  to  develop  In  a  major  way  the  turbo- 
prop transport  (Electra)  Instead  of  taking 
the  next  step  to  the  ttirbo-Jet  transport  such 
as  Boeing,  Douglas,  North  American,  and 
Convalr  did.  This  short-sighted  management 
decision  caused  Lockheed  Aircraft  to  lose 
leadership  in  the  commercial  transporta- 
tion field  which  so  far  they  have  not  re- 
gained. 

A  similar  argument  can  be  presented  with 
respect  to  the  "Concorde"  versus  our  Super- 
sonic Transport.  I  am  sure  that  the  British- 
French  combine  wUl  make  major  gain  In 
overseas  public  travel  preference;  but  I  am 
equally  sure  they  will  lose  that  gain  as  soon 
as  the  SST  is  available.  Like  the  Electra.  the 
Concorde  will  rapidly  decline  In  use  because 
of  greater  public  preference  for  the  faster 
Jet  transports. 

MANAGERIAL 

The  Supersonic  Transport  Program  pre- 
sents management  problems,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  sheer  size,  but  also  the 
conflict  which  arises  when  the  responsibility 
for  development  of  this  supersonic  transport 
is  included  within  the  FAA.  I  am  referring 
here  to  the  problem  that  the  FAA  Is  the 
governmental  agency  responsible  for  certi- 
fying the  airworthiness  of  all  commercial 
transports,  and  yet  must  simultaneously  be 
responsible  for  their  development.  Mr,  Alan 
S.  Boyd  has  stated  that  he  plans  to  even- 
tually remove  the  SST  Program  Office  from 
the  FAA  and  transfer  It  to  another  section 
of  the  Transportation  Department.  This  Is 
In  the  right  direction,  but  basically  only 
removes  the  conflict  from  within  the  FAA  to 
some  undetermined  group  within  the  Trans- 
portation Department.  In  an  obviously  ac- 
celerated development  program  with  ele- 
ments of  national  prestige  at  stake.  I  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  this  will  be  an  effective 
solution. 

FINANCIAL 

Major  General  J.  C.  Maxwell  has  presented 
a  strong  case  as  to  why  the  financial  risk  for 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport  Is 
far  too  great  for  private  Industry  as  sepa- 
rate corporations  to  undertake,  and  hence 
the  Federal  Government  must  subsidize  the 
program.  I  do  not  question  these  arguments. 
They  appear  to  be  well  founded.  However,  I 
do  question  the  Implied  assumption  that  the 
risk  must  be  taken  by  only  one  aircraft  man- 
ufacturer and  one  engine  manufacturer  plus 
minor  help  from  the  major  airlines.  It  is  this 


*  Pros  and  Cons  of  Supersonic  Aviation 
Relative  to  Gains  or  Losses  in  the  Combined 
Tirne  Comfort  Considerations.  BO  K.  O. 
Lundberg.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society,  Sept.  1964. 


assumption  that  forces  the  final  conclusion 
that  the  major  program  risk  must  be  borne 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  don't  believe  it! 
Representative  Prank  T.  Bow  (R-Ohlo)  has 
already  proposed  that  a  Supersonic  Transport 
Development  Authority  be  established  by 
act  of  Congress  to  sell  tl.5  billion  in  bonds 
and  notes  to  finance  the  project.  The  De- 
velopment Authority  would  later  establish 
the  Supersonic  Transport  Production  Cor- 
poration to  produce  and  sell  the  aircraft. 
In  the  Bow  plan,  investments  in  the  Au- 
thority would  be  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  was  this  last  provision  that 
probably  led  Budget  Director  Charles  L. 
Schultze  to  state  that  under  these  arrange- 
ments the  Government  is  assuming  the  en- 
tire risk  rather  than  the  90%  as  presently 
proposed.  Consequently,  the  Administration 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Schultze  prefers  the 
present  financing  arrangements  with  the 
manufacturers  and  airlines  sharing  10%  of 
the  risk  in  order  to  provide  "incentives  to 
succeed"  for  private  industry. 

Perhaps  I  am  overly  naive,  but  I  cannot 
see  in  these  arguments  any  basic  reason  why 
the  financial  and  organizational  arrange- 
ments established  for  the  Communications 
Satellite  (Corporation  do  not  apply  equally 
well  to  the  Supersonic  Transport  Program. 
I  see  many  similarities  between  the  two 
development  areas,  and  no  fundamental  rea- 
son why  the  same  pattern  of  action  cannot 
be  applied  here. 

At  this  point.  I  have  a  sad  feeling,  wonder- 
fully expressed  by  Voltaire  when  he  apolo- 
gized in  the  last  paragraph  of  a  three-page 
letter  for  not  having  sufficient  time  to  write 
a  brief  letter.  I  hope  this  rather  lengthy 
letter  has  not  been  too  rambling,  and  that 
I  have  managed  to  get  a  few  thoughts  across 
In  a  convincing  manner. 

To  summarize  my  conclusions: 
( 1 1     Technical :    There    are    no    technical 
problems  which  call   for  knowledge   beyond 
the  present  state-of-the-art. 

( 2 1  Operational :  The  SST  will  probably  be 
restricted  to  trans-oceanic  flights,  but  should 
not  present  any  problems  greater  than  pres- 
ently being  or  to  be  encountered  by  the  high 
suDsonic  Jets. 

(3)  Managerial:  It  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  the  fundamental  management  conflict 
in  the  development  and  activation  of  the 
SST  can  be  resolved  by  moving  the  SST  Pro- 
gram Office  out  of  the  FAA. 

(4)  Financial:  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  bear  the  major  por- 
tion of  flnancial  risk  (90%)  in  order  to 
create  a  manufacturing  monopoly  for  Boeing 
and  General  Electric.  Schemes  such  as  the 
equivalent  of  COMSAT  for  the  SST  have  not 
been  fully  and  objectively  explored. 

(5)  The  SST  program  is  already  late  In 
development,  and  hence  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  mark  time  while  flnancial  and 
managerial  problems   are   resolved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  The  present  budgetary  request  of  the 
FAA  for  the  Supersonic  Transport  Develop- 
ment should  be  essentially  met,  in  order  to 
avoid  further  delay  in  the  development. 

(2 1  However,  the  Congress,  when  it  au- 
thorizes the  requested  funds,  should  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  to  explore  in  detail 
and  recommend  an  agency  similar  to  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  and  managing  the 
development  of  the  Supersonic  Transport. 
(It  is  my  understanding  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment did  not  underwrite  the  financial 
risks  of  COMSAT,  and  I  fall  to  see  why  the 
Government  should  do  otherwise  In  the  case 
of  the  Supersonic  Transport.)  If  you  are  in- 
terested m  this  approach.  I  can  furnish  ad- 
ditional ideas  on  the  composition  and  orga- 
nization of  an  SST  corporation. 

If  you're  still  with  me— congratulations ' 
I'll  get  this  typed  and  in  the  mall.  Hope  you 
find  it  helpful. 
As  ever. 

G.  C.  Clementson. 


A  RisvMt  OF  Gerhardt  C.  Clementson. 

Littleton,  CoXjO. 
Business  experience:  Space  &  Information 
Systems  Division,  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  Downey,   Calif. 

S&ID  (formerly  called  the  Missile  Dlrtslon) 
is  tlie  division  of  NAA  specializing  the  Space 
Vehicle  Systems  and  Information  Processing 
Systems.  The  major  programs  of  this  divi- 
sion are  1  the  command  and  service  modules 
of  the  Apollo  Spacecraft,  and  2.  the  second 
stage  iS-II)  of  the  Saturn  5  Launch  Vehicle. 
From  1964  to  present:  Director — Engineer- 
i7ig  Computing  and  Simulation. 

Department  of  approximately  three  hun- 
dred engineers  responsible  for  1.  physical 
simulation  of  man-machine  Interfaces  in 
space  vehicles.  2.  central  digital  program- 
ming support  for  scientific  problem  solving, 
and  3.  central  digital  programming  support 
for  development  and  monitoring  engineering 
data  handing  systems  such  as  wire  listing 
and  measurement  listing.  Currently — Man- 
ager, technical  operations  of  the  Falcon  Re- 
search &.  Development  Co. 

From  1962  to  1964:  Technical  Director — 
i4 po//o  Space  Sciences. 

Reported  to  the  Vice  President  and  Pro- 
gram Manager,  Apollo  Program.  Responsible 
for  and  authorized  to:  1  conduct  studies  on 
the  scientific  experiments  appropriate  to  the 
Apollo  Mission,  2.  review  and  approve  the 
selection  and  utilization  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering consultants,  3.  develop  and  main- 
tain an  interface  with  the  scientific  commu- 
nity on  associated  space  science  research  pro- 
grams, and  4.  conduct  scientific  staff  studies 
on  technical  problems  as  requested  by  the 
Apollo  Program   Manager. 

From  1961  to  1962:  Director — Aerospace 
Technology. 

Responsible  for  all  advanced  engineering 
and  research  in  support  of  division  programs 
and  bidding  activity  In  the  functional  dis- 
ciplines of  Aerodynamics,  Thermodynamics, 
Applied  Mechanics,  Materials.  Space  Physics, 
Power  and  Propulsion  Systems  and  Struc- 
tural Dynamics.  Work  was  supported 
through:  1.  NAA  funded  research,  2.  con- 
tracted research.  3  advanced  engineering  In 
support  of  dlvii-lon  programs  and  4.  bidding 
funds. 

Management  experience  in  the  Air  Force, 
1955  to  1961:  Faculty,  USAF  Academy.  Colo- 
rado. 

Professor  and  Head.  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics. Responsible  for:  1.  all  phases  of 
cadet  instruction  in  the  fields  of  thermo- 
dynamics and  aerodynamics,  including  fotir 
prescribed  and  ten  elective  courses,  2.  admin- 
istration of  programs  for  two  wind  tunnels, 
intensive  aircraft  power  plant  demonstration 
and  other  laboratory  facilities.  Direct  super- 
vision of  eighteen  officers,  and  nine  civilian 
personnel. 

From  1954  to  1955:  Faculty,  USAF  Institute 
of  Technology, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer, 
ing.  Responsible  for  developing  and  teaching 
a  program  of  study  in  automatic  control 
theory. 

From  1951  to  1954:  Armament  Laboratory, 
Wright  Air  Development  Center,  Ohio. 

Chief,  Fighter  Systems  Branch.  Responsible 
for  research  and  development  in  flight  con- 
trol and  weapons  control  as  applied  to  flghter 
type  aircraft.  .  .  .  Supervised  40  project  en- 
gineers. 

From  1950  to  1951 :  Technical  Staff  Officer, 
Armament  Laboratory. 

Responsible  for  monitoring  plans  and  pro- 
grams in  research  and  development  of  fighter 
flight  and  weapons  control  systems. 

From   1945  to   1947:      Chief.  Aerodynamics 

Section.  Flight   Test  Division.   Wright  Field. 

Responsible   for   developing   special   flight 

test    methods    for    measuring    performance, 

stability  and  control  factors.  Functioned  as 

test  pilot  as  well  as  fUght  test  engineer 

Flvlng  experience:  United  States  Air  Force. 

Prom   1947   to   1961 :    Supplemental   flying 

duties — Conamand  Pilot  Rating.  Jet  qualified. 
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Pron  1M5  to  1M7:  Experimental  Test 
Pilot  .  .  .  Flight  Test  DlTlston.  Wrlght-Pat- 
lenoa  Air  Field. 

Prom  1943  to  1945:  Operational  pilot — 4th 
Fighter  Command  (P-38'«). 

Kducatioa:  Maseachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

From  1948  to  1950;  Degree  of  Doctor  in 
Science  m  Instrumentation. 

Comprehensive  prograna  of  studies  in  In- 
strumentation and  Automatic  Control.  Doc- 
toral dlssertatioa  .  .  .  An  investigation  of  the 
Power  Spectral  Density  of  Atmospheric  Tur- 
bulence. Elected  mem'oer  of  Sigma  XI. 

From  1947  to  194B :  Degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Aeronautical  Engineering. 

Program  of  studies  In  aircraft  dynamics 
and  automatic  control  tecliniques.  Master's 
thesis  .  .  .  The  Pulse  Technique  for  Deter- 
mining Aircraft  Performance  Functions. 

From  1944  to  1945:  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Degree  of  Master  of  Science,  Program  of 
studies  of  aerodynamics  of  compressible  flow. 

From  1938  to  1942:  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  Of  Science.  Program  of 
studies  In  humanities,  social  sciences,  basic 
sciences,  and  basic  engineering. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJR.  12474)  making  appro- 
priations for  NASA  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
my  colleague  such  time  as  he  may  desire, 
with  the  time  not  taken  out  of  the  limi- 
tation on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 
IGNORED  BY  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
F^INSE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  the  day  before  yesterday  to 
be  exact,  the  Congress  completed  legla- 
Istive  faction  on  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  the  largest  such  bill  to  come  be- 
fore this  body  in  many  years.  In  defense 
of  this  measure,  the  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary 0(f  Defense  for  Installations  and 
Logistics,  the  Honorable  Paul  Ignatius, 
appeared  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  late  as  July  11,  1967,  and 
stated: 

This  year's  program  represents  a  substan- 
tial Increase  over  the  bill  which  we  brought 
before  your  committee  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  major  reasons  lor  the  greater  size  are 
twofold:  First,  a  resumption  of  our  long- 
range  program  to  replace  outmoded  and  In- 
adequate faculties,  and  secondly,  a  return 
to  our  objective  of  providing  regul^  Incre- 
ments of  military  family  bousing  In  annual 
military  construction  programs. 

TTie  committee  wlU  recall  from  the  fiscal 
year  1967  hearings,  the  program  requested  tX 
that  time  wae  purposely  held  to  austere  levels 
In  deference  to  our  growing  commitment  In 
Southeast  A«la  and  because  of  an  increasing 
concern  over  Inflationary  tendetncles  in  the 


constructioa  tnduartxy.  Only  tbose  projecte 
which  were  dearly  eBsentlal  to  meet  opera- 
tioaal  achedulee.  to  support  new  missions, 
cd:  which  were  necessary  for  other  oompelllng 
reasons  were  included  Many  worthwhUe  re- 
plricementa.  particularly  In  the  housing  area, 
were  postponed. 

As  we  promised  the  ootnmlttee  last  year, 
we  have  been  following  the  econranlc  situa- 
tion very  closely  and  we  have  now  concluded, 
after  a  review  of  key  Indices,  that  the  Infla- 
tionary trends  of  a  year  ago  have  abated  to  a 
point  where  the  construction  economy  can 
both  absorb  and  benefit  from  an  increase  in 
oonstruction  placements.  It  is  In  this  con- 
text that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1967.  released  fc«-  construction  the 
fiscal  year  1966  and  all  prior  year  projects 
which  were  deferred  In  December  1965. 

In  this  light,  the  fiscal  year  1968  construc- 
tion request  reflects  an  upturn  to  the  more 
realistic  programming  levels  we  consider 
must  be  established  U  we  .ire  to  achieve  long- 
range  goals  for  modernizing  our  aging  facili- 
ties Inventory  and  improving  the  standards 
of  living  acoommodationB  for  military  per- 
sons. The  continued  deferral  of  such  Improve- 
ments must  Inevitably  lead  to  reduced  ef- 
ficiency in  our  operations  and  a  weakening 
In  the  morale  of  our  military  forces.  More- 
over, because  of  the  escalating  costs  for  up- 
keep which  mxiBt  be  borne  If  outmoded  facili- 
ties are  continued  in  use,  the  repeated  post- 
ponement of  such  replacements  Is  simply  not 
good  business, 

Mr.  Ignatius  further  stated: 

As  in  previous  years,  the  selection  of  proj- 
ects Included  In  this  years  bill  has  been  ac- 
complished in  accordance  with  6-year 
Defense  programming  procedures,  and  has 
been  subjected  to  final  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  conjiinction  with  the  fiscal 
year  1968  program /budget  decision  process. 
The  construction  projjoeals  contained  In  the 
bill  are  necessary  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  time  frame  to  meet  the  broad  objec- 
tives and  missions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  were  outlined  In  the  Secretary's 
comprehensive  posture  statement. 

In  li,ght  of  this,  Mr.  President,  it  comes 
as  a  complete  surprise  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  announced  late  yester- 
day afternoon,  without  any  consultation 
with  the  Congress  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
because  of  the  uncertain  state  of  Federal 
finances,  he  had  taken  steps  to  defer 
various  military  construction  projects 
previously  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  by  the  Congress.  Certainly,  this  casts 
gi-ave  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  1968 
construction  program  which  we  have 
Just  approved  after  many  days  of  hear- 
ings, studj',  and  debate.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  memorandum  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  prepared  for  the  Secretaries  of  the 
militarj'  departments: 

Because  of  the  uncertain  state  of  federal 
finances,  the  following  actions  In  respect  to 
military  construction  contract  awards  will  be 
put  into  effect  Immediately: 

1.  For  all  projects  on  which  bids  have  been 
opened  on  or  before  October  9,  1967.  awards 
shall  be  consummated  In  accordance  with 
normal  procedures. 

2.  For  projects  on  which  bids  have  not 
been  opened  as  of  October  9.  1967,  the  open- 
ing date  shall  be  postponed  until  at  least 
November  9,  1967.  However,  each  siich  proj- 
ect shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  concerned,  and  any  which  are 
clearly  associated  with  new  weapons  systeme. 
or  in  direct  support  of  Southeast  Asia,  may 
be  approved  for  earlier  opening.  Any  others 
which  a  Secretary  desires  to  open  because  of 
exceptional  circumstances  shall  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Nitze  or  me  for  approval  on  an  In- 
dividual basis. 


8.  Effective  October  9,  1967.  no  new  invita- 
tions for  bids  shall  be  Issued  except  for  those 
projects  clearly  associated  with  new  weapons 
syBtems  or  la  direct  support  of  Southeast 
Asia,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  a  Mili- 
tary Department.  Any  other  exceptions  rec- 
ommended by  a  Secretary  will  be  referred  to 
Mr.  Nitze  or  me  for  approval  on  an  individ- 
ual basis. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time 
Secretary  McNamara  has  taken  this 
position  in  regard  to  military  construc- 
tion matters  and  if  I  may,  I  should  like 
to  review  the  situation  during  the  recent 
past.  When  the  military-  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1965  was 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  consideration,  responsible 
witnesses  of  the  Defense  EstabUshment 
offered  assurances,  as  they  did  tlxis  year, 
that  tlie  authorization  requested  and 
contained  in  that  bill  was  for  construc- 
tion to  supiX)rt  the  latest  approv<^  pro- 
grams which  should  be  in  place  no  later 
than  fiscal  year  1967.  We  were  told  that 
their  requests  represented  their  most 
urgent  construction  needs.  That  bill  was 
signed  into  law  on  August  1,  1964,  and 
on  November  19,  1964,  with  little  prior 
notice  to  tlie  Congress,  the  Secretarj'  of 
Defense  aimounced  95  actions  to  con- 
solidate, reduce,  or  discontinue  alto- 
gether Department  of  Defense  actitlties 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  several  construction 
projects  had  been  included  In  the  re- 
cently approved  construction  bill  for  in- 
stallations that  were  announced  for 
closing. 

The  following  year,  when  the  fiscal 
year  1966  construction  bill  was  before 
the  committee  for  consideration,  we  were 
again  assured  that  the  projects  included 
in  that  bill  represented  the  fiscal  year 
1966  segment  of  the  approved  5-year 
plan  and  must  be  in  place  not  later  than 
1968.  The  bill  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
Congress  contained  a  provision  designed 
to  assure  some  advance  notice  to  the 
Congress  of  any  future  base  closures  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  bill  was  signed  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1965.  On  December  21,  1965, 
however,  and  again  with  little  advance 
notice  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary'  of 
Defense  announced  the  indefinite  defer- 
ral of  50  percent  of  the  recently  approved 
construction  bill  for  a  total  of  $620  mU- 
llon.  This  program  Included  among  other 
things  many  badly  needed  barracks  and 
bachelor  officer  spaces  so  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  troops. 

In  ctKisldering  the  fiscal  year  1967  pro- 
gram, the  committee  found  Itself  In  the 
strange  if  not  almost  untenable  position 
of  being  asked  to  pass  upon  many  con- 
struction projects  that  seemed  to  be  of 
secondary  importance  to  many  of  those 
that  had  been  deferred.  There  had  been 
no  assurance  forthcoming  that  the  fiscal 
year  1966  funds  would  be  released  for 
the  construction  of  those  deferred  proj- 
ects. Therefore,  the  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  include  a  pro'vislon  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  bill  designed  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  construction  au- 
thorized in  that  bUl  prior  to  that  au- 
thorized in  previous  years  that  had  been 
deferred. 

Perhaps  our  efforts  at  that  time  did 
bear  a  little  fruit  because  on  Januarj-  20, 
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1967    Secretary  McNamara  did  rescind 
the  December  1965  order  deferring  the 
award  of  contracts  for  more  than  550 
military  construction  projects  and  8.250 
units  of  family  housing  totaling  $564,- 
000  000.  At  that  time  he  indicated  the 
action   taken   woiUd   have   a   beneficial 
effect  upon  morale  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
satisfy  valid  construction  and  housing 
requirements,  and  have  a  salutarj'  effect 
on  the  construction  industry.  But  this  is 
not  all,  Mr.  President.  The  militarj-  con- 
struction bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  March  9,  of 
this  year,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  within  a  matter  of  hours  before  the 
budget  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
$1   bilUon    in    additional    projects    was 
added  to  the  budget,  again  to  aid  the 
lagging  construction  industr>'.  This  was 
evident  to  those  of  us  who  were  called 
upon  to  review  the  program  by  the  many 
projects  contained  therein  that  did  not 
appear  to  be  urgent,  or  in  some  instances 
even  essential,  with  the  result  that  the 
Congress  denied  over  $327  million  of  the 
authority  requested  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968      During     consideration     of     this 
measure  I— and  I  am  reasonably  sure 
other  Members  of  the  Senate— was  ap- 
proached on  various  occasions  by  high 
departmental  officials  urging  support  of 
various  programs  they  thought  might  be 
in  jeopardy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  thai 
this  body  has  been  very  valiant  and  forth- 
right in  its  efforts  year  after  year  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  basic  salient  facts  upon  which  to  base 
a  sound  judgment  in  regard  to  the  an- 
nual mihtary  construction  program.  It  is 
indeed  discouraging  if  not  frustrating  to 
be  called  upon  to  spend  hours  and  days 
in  considering  a  program  that  in  the  final 
analysis  seems  to  be  of  dubious  impor- 
tance to  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
might  be  assumed  that  if  the  fiscal  year 

1966  program,  and  now  the  fiscal  year 

1967  program,  can  be  deferred  at  the  will 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  they  must 
not  be  of  great  urgency  and  the  fiscal 
year  1968  program  can  be  considered  in 
the  same  hght.  and  I  trust  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  that  have  not 
yet  acted  on  the  latter  program,  will  give 
the  funding  requests  the  most  careful  at- 
tention they  deserve  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Personally,  I  do  not  consider  the  mili- 
tar>'  construction  program  to  be  an  un- 
important one  and  I  feel  that  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  fighting  men  are  being 
subordinated  for  economic  reasons, 
either  real  or  imaginary.  Certainly  I  do 
not  oppose  the  deferral  of  those  projects 
that  turn  out  not  to  be  of  great  urgency 
and  there  will  always  be  some  in  this 
categor>'  even  though  we  have  tried  to 
eliminate  them  from  the  program.  But  to 
make  an  arbitrary  deferral  of  all  projects 
within  the  United  States,  which  would 
presumably  include  those  recently  ap- 
proved in  the  fiscal  year  1968  program,  is 
in  my  opinion  a  dangerous  procedure. 
For  example,  we  took  lengthy  testimony 
on  the  need  for  a  buffer  zone  around  the 
Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Port 
Chicago,  Calif.,  and  provided  $19,800,000 
as  a  downpajrment  to  relieve  this  grave 
safety  hazard.  Are  programs  such  as  this 
to  be  jeopardized? 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  statement  of  the  Senator  with 
great  interest,  and  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  is  my  first 
year  as  chairman  of  the  MUitary  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  We  have  worked 
together  for,  I  beheve,  a  period  of  some  2 
weeks  meeting  both  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon,  hearing  the  requests 
from  the  military,  and  actually  being 
urged  time  and  time  again  to  accede  to 
their  requests. 

My  problem— I  am  looking  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  guidance  on 
this  question— is,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction, 
what  do  I  do  now?  We  will  soon  be  at  the 
point  of  holding  a  hearing  and  then  to 
the  markup  stage.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  what  do  I  da  in  this  situa- 
tion? Whom  can  I  believe  as  to  what  the 
needs  are  for  the  military?  Can  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  give  me  some  guid- 
ance with  respect  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  sav,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Militarj'  Construction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  did  a  tremendous  job 
in  teaming  up  with  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  hearings  but 
also  in  the  actual  markup  of  the  author- 
ization bill  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
White  House. 

I  must  say  that  his  counsel,  advice,  and 
assistance— ably  assisted  by  his  very 
competent  staff  director,  Mr.  Mike  Rex- 
road  and  Gordon  Nease  of  my  .subcom- 
mittee— played  an  invaluable  part  in  try- 
ing to  reach  the  decision  at  which  we  ar- 
rived in  making  a  substantial  cut  in  the 
authorization  requests. 

The  normal  thing  one  would  do  under 
the  circumstances  would  be  to  call  in 
the  Defense  Department  representatives 
and  ask  them,  "What  projects  are  you 
going  to  fund?"  But  I  must  confess  that 
after  the  experience  I  have  related  on  the 
fioor  today,  going  back  not  just  to  this 
week  but  over  several  years  as  well,  I  do 
not  beheve  the  Senator  can  rely  on  the 
representations  that  they  will  make  to 
his  subcommittee.  My  advice  would  be 
not  to  take  any  action,  except  as  to  the 
items  that  relate  directly  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  exactly  the  prob- 
lem I  face.  Tills  is  my  first  year  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  preceded  me  in  this  po- 
sition and  has  far  more  ability  and 
knowledge  in  this  field,  because  he  also 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

It  occurred  to  me,  in  reading  the  re- 
lease from  Secretary  McNamara  of  Octo- 
ber 5,  that  it  might  be  well  to  limit  our 
appropriations  hearings  to  actually 
two  classes— those  items  that  are 
clearly  associated  with  the  new  weapons 
system  or  In  direct  support  of  Southeast 
Asia:  tiecause  It  appears  to  me  that  what 
the  Secretary  said  In  his  release  Is  that 


this  is  all  he  is  going  to  put  under  con- 
tract, in  any  event, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  amend  my  ear- 
her  comments  to  say  that,  of  course,  it 
should  include  those  items  related  to  our 
strategic  defense  posture,  both  offensive, 
and  defensive.  That,  of  course,  includes 
the  proposed  ABM  program  and  our 
Minuteman  sites. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  are  items— that  are  needed  and 
justified  items — as  additional  support  for 
our  three  great  militarj-  academies,  and 
thev  are  certainly  in  this  picture,  in  vnew 
of  the  buildup  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am 
wondering  whether  one  hears  the  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  those  items— in  view 
of  this  directive. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  raises  a 
proper  question. 

I  might  also  call  to  the  Senator's  at- 
tention—because he  took  such  a  keen 
interest  in  it— that  we  had  the  problem 
before  us  of  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons 
Station  at  Port  Chicago,  Calif.  This 
project  relates  directly  to  the  safety  of 
several  hundred  people.  As  I  read  this  di- 
rective, this  item  in  the  amount  of  $198 
milhon  is  frozen.  This  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  Navy  is  now  violating  its  own 
safety  standards. 

They  have  requested,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  money  to  take  over  surround- 
ing lands,  including  the  town  of  Port 
Chicago  in  order  to  provide  a  buffer  zone. 
As  I  read  this  directive,  what  will  be  done 
about  thaf  This  is  a  matter  affecting  the 
safety  of  people  hving  in  that  area,  and 
no  exceptions  have  been  provided. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  comes  under 
the  heading  of  support  for  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  one  of  the  regularly  estab- 
lished militarj'  installations.  If.  however, 
the  point  is  stretched  with  respect  to 
items  directly  related  to  the  support  of 
South  Vietnam,  most  of  militarj-  instal- 
lations in  the  United  States  are  involved. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  We  certainly  need  addi- 
tional guidelines.  As  I  move  forward  into 
the  mihtarj'  construction  appropriations 
bill,  I  shaU  have  to  lean  very  heavily  on 
the  advice  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  has  the  expertise  in  this  field. 
becau.se  we  do  not  know  whom  to  beheve 
now. 

Mr  JACKSON.  We  cannot  rely  on  the 
representations   that  have   been   made 

to  us. 

I  believe  the  disthiguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  agree  with  me  that 
we  do  want  to  save  money  wherever  we 
can  But  we  were  told,  right  down  to  the 
last  minute,  right  to  the  time  of  the 
confemce,  that  they  needed  the  money 
for  all  the  projects  requested.  On  the 
Senate  side  we  had  cut  the  buget.  as  the 
able  Senator  will  recall,  by  a  little  over  14 
percent,  yet  we  were  advised  con- 
tinuouslv  by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  they  needed 
all  the  money  requested. 

We  tried  to  find  out  where  we  could 
reduce  the  bill.  We  tried  over  and  over 
again  to  find  what  items  we  could  post- 
pone or  defer,  what  items  we  could 
eliminate.  We  were  just  told,  "This  is  the 
budget,  and  we  want  you  to  support  it." 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
has  happened  here  is  a  breakdown  of 
consultation  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  appropriate  committees 
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of  Congress.  This  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  would  not  be  taking  place 
at  this  time  If  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, through  its  awroprlate  represent- 
atives, had  come  to  us  and  said  there 
has  been  a  change  since  July  11,  when 
Assistant  Secretary  Ignatius  made  a 
statement  before  our  committee  In  which 
he  said  that  all  these  items  are  essential 
and  necessary.  We  would  have  made 
whatever  adjustments  should  have  been 
made  under  the  clrcxunstances. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  Is 
trying  to  save  money.  This  is  our  objec- 
tive. We  wanted  to  cut  any  fat  that  was 
In  the  body  of  the  defense  program,  with- 
out Interfering  with  the  muscle;  and  we 
made  a  diligent  search  to  find  where 
those  items  might  be. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion— as  I  read  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  Secretary's  directive,  that  virtually 
all  the  Items  we  have  approved  are  being 
deferred.  Why  could  not  this  Informa- 
tion have  been  made  available  to  us  prior 
to  our  markup  on  the  bUl?  Certainly, 
nothing  has  happened  in  the  last  few- 
days  that  would  give  reason  to  take  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say,  for  my- 
self, that  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  everj'  move 
he  makes  In  trying  to  save  money.  Yes, 
I  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  request  for  some  kind  of 
an  appropriate  tax  increase. 

I  miist  say  that  to  have  this  type  of 
procedure  develop  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  this  time  Is  most 
disheartening  to  me,  because  It  is  ex- 
actly the  wrong  way  to  deal  with  the  VS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  jield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
It  would  be  well  to  add  to  this  most 
forthright  discussion  of  Department  of 
Defense  Inconsistencies  the  priority  list 
that  the  Department  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  note  that  many  of  the  high  priority 
Items  win  be  deferred,  according  to  the 
latest  directive. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Where  is  the  priority? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Hawaii,  who  has  made 
so  many  valuable  contributions  to  our 
deliberations  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  and 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  whole  question 
of  what  we  can  and  cannot  rely  upon  as 
far  as  representations  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  think  the 
answer  is,  a  priority  list  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  mean  a  thing 
any  more,  because  not  only  are  the  pri- 
ority lists  that  are  submitted  of  little 
value,  the  overall  representation  as  to 
the  projects  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial and  necessary  In  connection  with 
support  of  our  Armed  Forces  leaves  us 
in  doubt. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  For  purposes  of  clarifi- 
cation, who  will  decide  whether  a  proj- 
ect is  directly  related  to  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  read  the  memo- 
randimi,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
make  that  decision.  He  will  receive  rec- 
ommendations from  the  ser\ice  secre- 
taries involved  or,  Lf  not,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  make  the  decision,  or,  his 
deputy,  as  I  read  the  directive. 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  directive 
that  applies,  as  I  Interpret  it,  to  the 
authorization  bill  which  we  have  just 
sent  to  the  White  House,  Is  paragraph  3 
of  his  memorandum  of  5  October.  That 
paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Effective  October  9.  1967,  no  new  Invi- 
tations for  bids  shall  be  Issued  except  for 
those  projects  clearly  associated  with  new 
weapons  systems  or  in  direct  support  of 
Southeast  Asia,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  Military  Department.  Any  other  excep- 
tions recommended  by  a  Secretary  shall  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Nltze  or  me  for  approval  on 
an  Indivldal  b^isis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  and  trust 
that  this  will  be  the  last  time — and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  be — that  we  will  have 
to  take  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  point  out  what  happens 
when  an  important  segment  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  faUs  to  be 
forthright  and  fails  to  consult  the  Con- 
gress. All  of  this  could  have  been 
avoided. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  AD\nNISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  12474)  making  appro- 
priations for  Ni»,5A  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  begin  to  consider  the  NASA  ap- 
propriation bill,  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  for  the  Record  which  I  am 
sure  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
[Mr.  Spong]  wUl  be  interested  in. 

The  Langley  Research  Center  of 
NASA,  located  at  Hampton,  Va.,  is  cele- 
brating this  week  its  50th  armiversary. 
This  is  a  reminder  to  us  that  the  marvel- 
ous achievements  in  aeronautics  and 
astronautics  that  have  been  made  are 
not  forced  by  any  crash  program,  but  are 
the  result  of  half  a  century  of  progress 
in  research  and  development  attained 
through  the  dedication  and  Ingenuity 
of  leading  scientists  and  engineers  over 
the  years.  As  unlikely  as  it  seems,  the 
Saturn  V  rocket,  soon  to  be  tested  and 
for  which  funds  are  Included  in  this  biU, 
had  its  genesis  in  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Pierpont  Langley  and  of  Wilbur 
and  Onille  Wright  on  heavier-than-air 
biplanes. 

Langley  was  the  first  laboratory  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, In  1317,  others  were  added  after 
1938,  and  all  of  them  were  Included  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  in  1958. 

Langley  pioneered  with  X-1  to  explore 


transonic  and  supersonic  speeds  of  rocket 
planes,  and  just  this  week  the  X-1 5  has 
achieved  a  record  speed  of  4,534  miles 
per  hour. 

Other  and  more  detailed  accomplish- 
ments are  set  out  in  the  press  release 
from  NASA  of  October  1. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  50th  anniversarj- 
of  Langley  Research  Center  of  NASA,  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  I  ask  unsinimous  consent 
that  this  press  release  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pre.<« 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[A  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration news  release,  Oct.  1,  1967] 
Langlet  50th  Anntversaby 

On  Oct.  7,  1903,  Charles  M.  Manley,  chief 
assistant  to  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  was 
launched  from  a  houseboat  on  the  Potomac 
In  a  heavier-than-air  naachine  that  was 
designed  to  fly.  It  sank. 

Sixty-eight  days  later  a  similar  wood  and 
canvas  contraption,  designed  by  a  pair  of 
bicycle  mechanics,  Wilbur  and  OrvUle 
Wright,  shot  down  the  sands  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.C.,  stayed  In  the  air  for  3.5  seconds  and 
covered  a  distance  of  105  feet. 

A  few  weeks  from  now  a  sleek  rocket,  the 
Saturn  V,  365  feet  tall  and  with  a  thrust 
comparable  to  160  mUllon  horsepower,  will 
take  oS  from  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  on  a  test 
flight  in  preparation  for  this  country's  first 
trip  to  the  Moon  and  back. 

As  unlikely  as  it  seems,  the  Saturn  V  had 
Its  genesis  In  the  Langley  and  Wright  ma- 
chines. 

The  journey  from  the  first  biplanes  to 
supersonic  aircraft  and  space  vehicles  was 
exciting,  arduous  and  rewarding.  Credit  for 
the  success  of  man's  conquest  of  the  air  and 
space  must  go  In  large  part  to  the  work  done 
at  the  research  center,  later  named  after  Dr. 
Langley,   located   In   Hampton,  Va. 

In  recognition  of  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter's contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
the  United  States  In  aeronautics  and  astro- 
nautics, the  flj-st  week  of  October  has  been 
set  aside  by  Presidential  proclamation  to 
commemorate  50  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Prom  1917  to  1938,  Langley,  as  the  single 
laboratory  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  provided  the  facili- 
ties and  scientific  brainpower  necessary  to 
keep  the  nation  in  the  vanguard  of  aviation 
progress.  As  other  research  centers  were 
established  across  the  country  after  1938. 
Langley  staS  members  provided  the  leader- 
ship to  make  them  work.  When  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  was 
established  In  1958,  It  was  built  largely 
arotind  NACA  and  the  experience  gained  at 
Langley. 

Langley  hae  assisted  in  Increasing  the  speed 
of  the  airplane  from  less  than  100  mlles-per- 
hour  to  more  than  4,000  mlles-per-hour.  It 
has  helped  man  conquer  the  air  and  move 
toward  mastery  of  the  Infinite  space  above 
the  atmosphere. 

Ita  milestones  Include: 

The  development  in  the  1920's  of  a  cowling 
for  air-cooled  engines,  a  streamlining  effect 
credited  with  Increasing  the  speeds  of  air- 
planes of  that  period  from  12  to  15  per  cent; 
an  Innovation  that  made  possible  the  use  of 
engines  of  much  higher  horsepower; 

The  accumiUatlon  of  scientific  data  and 
technical  competence  that  Increased  the  per- 
formance and  utility  of  aircraft  used  in  World 
War  n; 

The  conception  In  the  1940'8  of  research 
planes  leading  to  history-making  advance- 
ments at  supersonic  and  hypersonic  speeds: 

The  design,  development,  and  practical  ap- 
plication m  the  '50's  of  the  world's  first 
transonic  wind  tunnels  which   bridged  the 
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technological  gap  In  research  facilities  be- 
tween subsonic  and  supersonic  speeds; 

The  discovery  and  veriflcatlon  of  the  Area 
Rule,  a  revolutionary  Idea  concerning  the 
configuration  of  aircraft; 

The  development  of  much  of  the  tech- 
nology for  a  practical  supersonic  commercial 
air  transport  plane. 

Langley  continues  In  Its  aeronautical  re- 
searches, working  on  current  and  future 
concepts  of  hypersonic  flight,  advanced  su- 
personic aircraft,  helicopters,  vertical  takeoff 
and  landing  and  short  takeoff  and  landmg 
aircraft  (VTOLSTOL).  and  support  services 
for  the  exploration  of  space. 

If  Dr.  Langley  were  alive  today  he  would 
be  graUfled  by  the  nation's  space  program. 
He  would  also  have  a  part  in  It.  He  had  from 
his  earliest  years  been  Interested  In  astron- 
omy. For  many  years  he  was  Interested  in 
research  as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. He  and  his  brother  John  built  from 
scratch  a  telescope  with  a  five-foot  focal 
length  and  a  seven-Inch  mirror.  They  pol- 
ished and  discarded  20  mUrors  before  they 
fabricated  one  that  met  their  standards. 

Later,  at  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  he 
made  drawings  that  served  for  years  as  classic 
sunspot  representations.  Having  realized 
early  the  limitations  placed  on  astrophysics 
by  the  blanketing  layer  of  Earth's  atmos- 
phere, he  attempted  to  overcome  them  first 
by  trying  to  find  a  constant  that  would  rep- 
resent the  filtering  atmosphere  of  the  Earth, 
and  later  by  moving  instruments  to  the  tops 
of  mountains  where  this  effect  would  be 
minimized. 

In  order  to  explore  the  physics  ofouter 
space  further  he  invented  the  boloscope.  a 
device  that  could  measure  temperature  dif- 
ferehces  of  1  100.000  of  one  degree  Centi- 
grade. With  this  instrument  he  extended  the 
spectrum  to  a  point  untU  then  undreamed 
of. 

It  was  not  untU  he  was  50  years  old  that 
he  launched  a  new  career  In  aerodynamics. 
The  credit  for  flying  the  first  heavler-than- 
alr  machine  was  hotly  disputed  by  followers 
of  the  Wright  brothers  and  Langley  for  many 
years,  but  time  eventually  dulled  the  dispute 
and  all  of  the  figures  Involved  were  given 
due  credit. 

Disputes  were  not  unusual  In  the  history 
of  aviation  progress. 

Attempts  to  end  NACA's  existence  as  an 
Independent  agency  were  made  with  regu- 
larity. It  was  proposed  at  varying  Inter- 
vals that  NACA's  facilities  and  functions  be 
transferred  to  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  War  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Langley  laboratory  also  suffered  Its 
share  of  natural  disasters.  Wooden  buildings, 
hangars  and  wind  tunnels  were  beset  by 
fires,  and  storms  and  floods  took  their  toU. 
Langley.  however,  pushed  aviation  progress 
ahead  in  the  face  of  adversity  in  politics, 
natural  disasters,  and  a  shortage  of  funds 
during  the  Great  Depression  of  the  30  s. 

A  five-foot  wind  tunnel  was  opened  In 
1920.  In  many  ways,  the  development  of  the 
airplane  has  been  the  development  of  the 
wind  tunnel,  and  Langley  consistently  has 
pioneered  in  these  devices,  extending  with 
each  new  one  the  range  of  aerodynamic 
testing  that  can  be  done  on  the  ground. 

Langley's  first  wind  tunnel  was  not  un- 
usual. It  was  modeled  after  one  In  use  at  the 
British  National  Physical  Laboratory.  Simi- 
lar models  were  In  use  by  the  Army.  Navy 
and  various  engineering  schools.  Its  opera- 
tion was  quite  simple:  It  directed  a  stream 
of  air  across  a  model  airplane,  where  gages 
measured  the  stresses. 

By  the  following  year  It  was  decided  that 
a  new  kind  of  wind  tunnel  was  needed,  one 
using  compressed  air.  It  was  known  for  some 
time  that  a  model's  behavior  differed  from 
that  of  a  full-scale  airplane.  By  raising  the 
air  pressure  in  the  wind  tunnel  this  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  of  scale  was  overcome.  As 


a  result  of  tests  In  this  so-called  "variable 
density"  wind  tunnel,  NACA  studied  the  fea- 
slblUty  of  jet  propulsion  some  25  years  be- 
fore the  fi-TSt  jet  airplane  flew. 

In  1927,  a  tunnel  known  as  the  propeller 
research  tunnel,  large  enough  to  teet  full- 
scale  parts,  was  put  Into  operation.  It  had  a 
20-foot  test  section  through  which  air  flowed 
at  110  miles-per-hour.  This  tunnel,  the 
world's  largest  at  that  time,  allowed  aero- 
dynamic test£  on  fuU-scale  propellers,  fuse- 
lages.  landing  gear  and  other  aircraft  parts. 
The  most  dramatic  breakthrough  achieved 
by  this  equipment  was  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  NACA  cowling.  A  steamllned 
covering  for  radial  air-cooled  engines,  the 
cowling  reduced  the  drag  created  by  ex- 
posed engine  parts.  Because  It  greatly  Im- 
proved cooUng.  it  permitted  much  larger  en- 
gines of  greater  power. 

In  Its  1928  report.  NACA  sUted.  "by  the 
application  of  the  results  of  this  study  to  a 
Curtlss  AT-5A  Army  pursuit  training  plane, 
the  maximum  speed  was  Increased  from  118 
to  137  mph.  This  Is  equivalent  to  providing 
approximately  83  additional  horsepower 
without  additional  weight  or  cost  of  engine, 
fuel  consumption,  or  weight  of  structure." 
For  this  achievement.  NACA  was  awarded 
the  Collier  Trophy  lor  1928. 

Another  benefit  from  the  propeller  re- 
search tunnel  was  the  location  of  engine 
nacelles  on  the  leading  edges  of  wings,  rather 
than  siung  beneath  them  as  had  been  the 
previous  practice.  This  resulted  In  Important 
speed  gains.  The  amount  of  drag  on  fixed 
landing  gear  was  also  accurately  determined. 
Throughout  the  1930's.  aviation  continued 
Its  advance.  The  shape  of  wings  and  airplane 
bodies  all  over  the  world  were  determined 
by  the  knowledge  gained  at  Langley.  And 
when  World  War  II  came,  the  information 
acquired  over  the  vears  at  this  NACA  facility 
contributed  mightily  to  America's  superior 
wartime  air  power. 

Elaborately  Instrumented  research  rocket 
planes  were  carried  above  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  density  of  the  air  was  low,  to  ex- 
plore transonic  and  supersonic  speeds. 
Starting  ■with  the  spectacular  flight  of  the 
X-1  and  progressing  through  the  more  and 
more  advanced  models,  speed  and  altitude 
records  were  broken  again  and  again.  Langley 
shared  the  Collier  Trophy  with  Bell  Air- 
craft and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  this  pioneer- 
ing research  in  1947.  Today  the  X-15.  latest 
In  the  series,  has  achieved  speeds  over 
4.000  mlles-per-hour  and  altitudes  of  more 
than  354,000  feet. 

Langley  was  honored  with  the  Collier 
Trophy  again  In  1951  for  the  development 
and  practical  application  of  the  transonic 
wind  tunnel,  a  facility  that  bridged  the  gap 
which  once  existed  In  wind  tunnel  research 
In  the  range  from  high  subsonic  speeds  to 
those  just  above  the  speed  of  sound. 

Langley's  fourth  Collier  Trophy  was  won 
In  1954  for  the  discovery  and  experimental 
verification  of  the  Area  Rule. 

Essentially,  the  Area  Rule  Is  a  method  to 
balance  In  a  rational  way  the  lengthwise 
distribution  of  volume  of  fuselage  and  wings 
In  order  to  produce  an  airplane  with  mini- 
mum drag  at  transonic  speeds. 

Slight  modifications  of  the  shape  of  the 
airplane  fuselage  can  result  in  highly-Im- 
proved performance.  For  example,  a  fighter 
plane  prototype  was  unable  In  tests  to 
achieve  supersonic  speed.  With  slight  modi- 
fications indicated  by  the  Area  Rule,  a  gain 
m  speed  as  much  as  25  per  cent  was  attained. 
Today.  Langley  continues  to  Improve  the 
speed  and  versatility  of  aircraft.  Some  of  Its 
objectives  are  Improved  helicopters  for 
urban  travel  up  to  100  miles,  short  takeoff 
and  landing  aircraft  for  interurban  travel  up 
to  about  500  miles,  and  Improvements  In 
subsonic  jet  transports  to  allow  short  run- 
way operation. 

Work  Is  going  forward  on  the  supersonic 
airplane,  and  In  the  more  dl«tant  future  for 


an  airplane  designed  to  go  more  than  five 
tunes   the  speed   of  sovuid— the  hypersonic 

airplane.  ,,.,_,» 

Langley  was  the  birthplace  of  Project 
Mercury,  the  first  United  States  manned 
space  flight  project.  It  was  instrimiental  in 
some  of  the  key  research  in  support  of  the 
successful  Gemini  project  and  the  ApoUo 
progr.^m.  now  just  getting  under  way. 

Langley  research  contributed  to  the  Echo 
passive  communication  satellites.  Once 
launched  into  orbit,  a  large  aluminum- 
covered  mylar  plastic  balloon  automatically 
Inflated  and  was  used  to  bounce  electronic 
signals  from  one  point  on  Earth  down  to 
another.  Llne-of-sight  electronic  transmission 
Is  generally  restricted  to  about  150  miles;  by 
means  of  Echo  satellites,  this  range  was  ex- 
tended to  span  oceans  and  contments.  In 
addiUon.  regularly  published  reports  of  the 
transit  of  the  Echo  balloon  allowed  people 
all  over  the  world  to  see  their  first  man-made 
satellite  move  across  the  night  sky. 

Langley  also  took  part  In  the  development 
of  the  versatile  Scout  rocket,  first  all-soUd- 
lueled  launch  vehicle  to  put  a  satellite  In 
orbit,  and  the  management  of  Lunar  Orbiter. 
a  spacecraft  which  circled  and  helped  map 
the  Moon.  Lunar  Orbiter  was  successful  in 
five  launches  on  five  attempts. 

Mercury  models  were  tested  In  Langley's 
wind  tunnels.  Tests  varied  from  static  stabil- 
ity studies  on  full-scale  models  to  drag  and 
heat  transfer  investigations  on  models  weigh- 
ing less  than  a  ping-pong  ball. 

The  research  center  U  supporting  project 
Apollo  through  the  use  of  unique  simulators 
and  specialized  laboratories,  designed  to  en- 
able the  countrv  to  gain  on  the  ground  ex- 
perience of  the  rigors  of  outer  space. 

The  experience  and  accomplishments 
gained  at  Langley,  combined  with  the  avall- 
abllitv  at  one  location  of  an  array  of  spe- 
cialized laboratorv  facilities  and  equipment 
at  Hampton,  Is  unique.  Langley  today  con- 
stitutes a  vital  national  resource  for  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology programs  In  aeronautics  and  the 
manned  and  unmanned  exploration  of  space. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  HR. 
12474  provides  appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
Istration  for  1968.  Such  appropriations 
normally  would  have  been  Included  in 
HR  9960,  making  appropriations  for 
independent  offices  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  But  when  the  House  reported 
that  bill  on  May  12,  1967,  funds  for 
NASA  were  omitted  because  the  required 
authorization  had  not  been  enacted.  The 
authorization  was  approved  on  August 
21  anil  is  contained  in  Public  Law  90-€7. 
The  House  then  passed  this  appropria- 
tion bill  on  August  22. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  is  $4,678,900,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $95,500,000  over  the  House, 
but  Is  under  the  estimates  by  $421,100.- 
000,  is  under  the  1967  appropriations  by 
$289  100,000  and  is  under  the  authoriza- 
tions for  1968  by  $186,851,000. 

There  are  three  items  of  appropria- 
tions in  the  bill:  Research  and  develop- 
ment, construcUon  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations. 

For  "Research  and  development."  the 
bUl  provides  $3,995,500,000.  which  Is  an 
increase  of  $96,000,000  over  the  House, 
but  is  imder  the  estimates  by  $356,500,- 
000,  is  under  the  1967  appropriations  by 
$249,500,000  and  is  under  the  authori- 
zation by  $152,065,000. 

For  "Construction  of  facilities."  the 
bm  provides  $55,400,000,  which  Ifi  an  in- 
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crease  of  $19,500,000  over  the  House,  but 
J6  under  the  estimates  by  $21,300,000,  is 
iinder  the  1967  appropriations  by 
P27, 600.000  and  is  under  the  authoriza- 
tion by  $14,580,000. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  line  items  that 
are  referred  to  In  the  report. 

For  "Administrative  operations,"  the 
bill  provides  $628,000,000,  which  is  a  re- 
duction below  the  House  of  $20,000,000, 
and  is  under  the  estimates  by  $43,300,- 
000,  is  under  the  1967  appropriations  by 
$12,000,000  and  is  under  the  authoriza- 
tion by  $20,206,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  increases  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing programs: 

Apollo  applications  was  increased  by 
the  committee  by  $35  million;  Voyager 
was  increased  by  $36  million;  nuclear 
rockets  was  increased  by  $10  million; 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
which  must  be  considered  with  nuclear 
rocket  programs,  was  increased  by  $19.5 
million.  This  will  allow  forward  progress 
on  both  Nerva  I  and  Nerva  11. 

In  addition,  tracking  and  data  acqui- 
sition, which  is  required  to  operate  the 
system  efiQciently,  and  to  assure  maxi- 
mum safety  for  the  astronauts  when 
they  are  in  space,  and  permit  the  moni- 
toring of  other  space  vehicles,  was  in- 
creased by  the  Senate  by  $15  million, 
making  total  increases  of  $115.5  million. 

The  committee  then  recommended  the 
decrease,  which  I  mentioned,  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  administrative  operations,  thus 
resulting  in  a  net  increase  of  $95.5  mil- 
lion over  the  House  bill. 

This,  Mr.  President,  briefly  states  the 
amounts  which  the  Senate  committee 
considered  essential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  H.R.  12474  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the  bill,  as  so 
amended,  be  considered  as  original  te.xt 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment; 
and  that  no  points  of  order  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Admin- 
iBtratlon",  strike  out  "$3,899,500,000'  and  In- 
sert $3.995.'500.000". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$35,900,000"  and  Insert  "$55,000,- 
000". 

On  page  3.  line  6.  after  the  word  "prop- 
ertj",  strike  out  "$648,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$628,000,000". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  NASA's 
fiscal  year  1968  appropriations.  I  extend 
my  compliments  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MagnxjsonI.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI  , 
for  the  excellent  work  that  they,  and 
their  colleagues,  both  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  have  per- 
formed in  reporting  out  this  bill. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  at  length 
NASA's  fiscal  year  1968  budget  request 
and  has  recommended  a  very  realistic 
budget,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
great  demands  on  our  resources  being 
made  at  the  present  time.  This  can  be 


attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  total  amount 
which  is  $421,100,000  below  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$186,851,000  below  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  NASA  for 
fiscal  year  1968  earlier  this  year.  If  this 
bill  is  approved,  NASA  will  be  faced  with 
carrying  out  a  very  austere  aeronautical 
and  space  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
I  feel,  however,  despite  the  austerity,  that 
NASA  can  move  forward  to  develop  the 
technologies  in  space  necessary  for  our 
Nation  to  maintain  its  leadership. 

A  nation  of  our  stature  cannot  afford 
to  lag  in  any  major  technology.  Neither 
can  we  afford  to  surrender  our  leader- 
ship in  space  technology  freely  to  others. 
We  need  only  be  mindful  of  the  Nation's 
despair  on  October  4,  1957,  only  10  years 
ago,  to  recognize  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. As  a  great  nation  we  must  acquire 
and  retain  a  preeminent  position  in  aero- 
nautics and  space,  and  this  requires  that 
we  command  the  great  technologies  of 
our  time. 

Our  space  program  has  been  directed 
to  achieve  specific  goals.  In  striving  to 
reach  these  goals  we  have  learned  to  com- 
mand space  technology  and  have  turned 
our  efforts  to  constructive  ends.  These 
ends  are  the  scientific  exploration  of 
space  to  acquire  new  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
I  cannot  identify  the  new  knowledge  we 
will  acquire  but  that  new  truths  remain 
to  be  discovered  and  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal revolution  no  one  can  doubt.  History 
recalls  that  the  first  inkling  of  nuclear 
energy  was  gained  from  man's  observing 
his  universe.  He  knew  that  the  amounts 
of  energy  radiated  from  the  stars  and 
his  sim  could  not  be  produced  by  any 
mechanism  known  here  on  earth.  In  his 
search  to  explain  the  production  of  the 
energy  of  the  stars,  he  developed  the  first 
theories  of  atomic  and  then  nuclear 
energy. 

Only  recently  we  have  again  discov- 
ered energy  sources  In  our  universe  which 
are  difficult  to  explain  with  our  current 
knowledge,  but  it  has  started  men  think- 
ing and  you  can  be  assured  that  the 
future  will  provide  the  theory  to  explain 
these  tremendous  sources  of  energy.  All 
of  us  here  today  will  agree  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  the 
leader  in  these  discoveries.  Only  through 
support  of  programs  aimed  at  gaining 
this  new  knowledge  for  mankind  can  such 
discoveries  be  made.  Basically,  this  is 
what  the  space  program  does. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  their  deliberations  of  this  bill  have 
carefully  considered  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  other  House.  We  found  that 
in  some  instances  the  House  had  cut  too 
deeply;  so  we  restored  some  funds. 

For  example.  NASA  requested  $297.7 
million  for  their  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition program.  The  Congress  author- 
ized $290  million  but  the  House  in  cutting 
the  research  and  development  budget 
recommended  only  $260  million.  Our 
worldwide  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
system  simply  cannot  be  run  efficiently 
at  that  level.  Moreover,  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  the  Honorable  James  E. 
Webb,    testified    that    to    provide    ade- 


quately for  the  safety  of  the  astronauts, 
he  must  have  at  least  another  $15  million 
in  that  program.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
committee  has  recommended  that  $15 
million  be  added  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  for  the  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  program. 

The  committee  beUeved.  however,  that 
at  the  level  of  appropriations  being  rec- 
ommended, less  money  was  necessary*  for 
administi-ative  operations  and,  therefore, 
recommends  a  $20  million  cut  in  that  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  the 
Senate  authorizing  committee  analyzed 
in  great  detail  NASA's  program  and  the 
Congress  authorized  a  program  for  NASA 
of  about  $4,866  million.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  now  has  care- 
fully reviewed  this  program  again  in 
light  of  today's  fiscal  requirements  as 
well  as  the  reductions  made  by  the 
House.  The  bill  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  is  sound.  It  pro- 
vides our  Nation  with  a  strong  program 
in  aeronautics  and  space.  It  provides  the 
means  for  our  country  to  retain  its  lead- 
ership in  these  important  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  and  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
a  time  limitation  on  these  proposed 
amendments.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  has 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  first,  and 
then  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire]  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  yielding  to  me.  I  was 
not  informed  that  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  had  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  is  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  has  been  en- 
tered into? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  af- 
ter the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  yields  the  floor,  there  will  be 
one-half  hour  on  each  amendment  to  be 
equally  divided,  after  which  there  will 
be  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  on 
the  general  aspects  of  the  pending  bill 
will  not  be  included  In  the  time  limita- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  have  no  intention  of  making  a 
long  statement  about  the  bill.  It  has 
caused  us  as  much  concern  as  any  bill 
ever  has,  partially  because  of  the  ver>' 
late  authorization  for  It,  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  let  me 
repeat  some  of  the  figures  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  given. 
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Tlie  amount  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  was  $4,583,000,000,  and  as  reported 
by  the  Senate,  $4,678,900,000.  It  Is  $289.- 
100  000  under  the  appropriations  for 
1967,  which  were  $4,968,000,000. 

Tlie  budget  estimate  was  amended  to 
$5  100,000,000  so  that  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee— and  I  think  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind — is  $421,100,000 
under  the  estimate  for  1968  as  amended. 
It  is  under  the  authorization  by  $186,- 
851,000 — almost  $200  million. 

These  figures  were  not  arrived  at  with 
any  ease  by  the  committee.  I  think  for 
the  moment  the  only  thing  that  I  reaUy 
want  to  point  out  can  be  capsulized  into 
two  or  three  points. 

First,  we  did  receive  the  advice  and 
consultation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Space  Committee,  not 
only  throughout  the  hearings  but  also 
throughout  the  markup  of  the  bill  itself. 
Joining  him  In  that  was  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  very  distinguished 
and  charming  lady  from  Maine    I  Mrs. 
Smith],  whose  knowledge  of  this  particu- 
lar area  is  probably  imsurpassed  by  any- 
one in  the  Senate.  So  that  with  these  two 
advising  and  working  with  us  all  the  way 
through,  and  with  the  many,  many  long 
hours  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of    the    committee,    the    Senator    from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  I  and 
others  spent  on  the  space  program,  plus 
three  separate  hearincs  which  extended 
over  many  months,  I  think  that  we  have 
given  the  bill  as  careful,  thorough,  and 
thoughtful    consideration    as    any    bill 
which  has  ever  come  before  the  Senate. 
The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
Is  that  there  is  one  amendment  before 
the  Senate,  in  two  parts,  attempting  to 
cut  the  bill.  Senators  should  decide  very 
carefully  what  they  want  to  do  with  it. 
I  would  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that    when    the    space    program    was 
started— at  the  time  everyone,  in  1957, 
was  in  a  state  of  alarm  over  Sputnik  I, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  space 
program — and  then  with  the  election  of 
President   Kennedy— and   I   may   refer 
later   to    some    remarks    he   made — we 
engaged  in  a  program  to  make  a  moon 
landing  during  the  1960's.  In  fact,  this 
was  a  Presidential   commitment   to  do 
this  by  President  Kennedy.  It  was  a  com- 
mitment which  the  country  as  a  whole 
gathered  up,  accepted,  and  was  greatly 
enthusiastic  over. 

Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  argued  that 
today  is  a  new  day  and  there  is  a  differ- 
ent situation  in  the  country.  Tliat  is  true. 
We  did  not  face  a  $29  billion  deficit  then. 
We  did  face  a  substantial  deficit  at  that 
time,  as  we  nad  during  all  those  years. 

Yet  the  country  committed  Itself. 
There  were  those  of  us  at  that  time,  and 
I  think  the  record  will  disclose  in  the 
hearings  on  the  Independent  offices  bill 
back  in  those  early  years,  questions  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  as  to 
whether  the  decision  to  place  a  man  on 
the  moon  at  any  time,  not  alone  during 
the  1960's,  was  not  something  which 
should  be  considered  and  studied,  and  the 
ad\1ce  of  Independent  scientists  obtained 
to  the  fullest  extent,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  was  a  really  legitimate 
goal  for  the  United  States,  considering  all 
of  its  aspects,  considering  the  risks  we 


took  in  competition  with  Russia  concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  Russian  space 
program,  and  considering  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

I  must  say,  at  that  time,  the  scientists 
in  this  country  who  had  the  knowledge 
to  speak  out,  did  not  speak  out. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  that 
we  have  found  a  few  willing  to  come 
out  of  the  woodwork  and  say  they  did 
not  think  this  was  really  a  reasonable 
goal  and  aim  of  the  United  States.  So 
we  explored  this  question  as  much  as 
we  could  during  those  times.  I  think  it 
Is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  at  this  stage 
and  time  we  have  responsible  men  criti- 
cizing the  program  who  could  have  and 
should   have   at   that  time  made   their 
voices  heard  and  given  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  who, 
by  and  large,  are  not  scientists,  the  op- 
portunity  to  hear   them  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  knowledge  they  have. 
So  the  United  States  did  engage  itself 
in  this  program.  To  do  so,  we  have  had 
to  develop  technologies  in  hundreds  of 
fields— I  should  say  thousands  of  fields. 
This  technology  has  gone  on.  It  has  in- 
volved  developing   all   kinds  of  booster 
vehicles  and  all  kinds  of  capsules.  It  has 
involved     one     great     tragedy     which 
brought  sorrow  to  all  of  us.  and  partic- 
ularly those  who  had  known  these  men. 
We  have  developed  the  Titan  booster 
series,  which  lifted  all  of  the  Gemini 
series    successfully    into    the    air    and 
brought  them  back  home.  We  have  de- 
veloped the  Saturn  I  engine,  which  has 
a  very  great  capability.  We  now  have  a 
Titan  IH-C  and  a  Titan  III-M,  which 
is  based  upon  the  same  strap-on  prin- 
ciple as  the  Titan  ni-C,  which  has  not 
yet  been   tested,   but  which  has  every 
indication  of  a  very  potential  vehicle. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  the  Saturn  V 
rocket,  the  huge  booster  which  is  the 
one  which  wiU  finally  lift,  we  hope,  our 
men  into  space  to  a  manned  landing 
on  the  moon  and  bring  them  home  safely. 
So  this  is  a  sort  of  resume  of  where 
we  stand,  looking  at  it  objectively,  and 
not  looking  at  it  emotionally  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

I  can  understand  those  who  disagree 
with  the  figures  in  this  particular  bill, 
but  I  say  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
to  others  who  hear  my  voice  that  this 
bill  represents,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
bill  we  can  bring  out  which  simply  does 
not  throw  out  developed  maxihinery, 
technology,  knowledge,  and  hardware 
Into  the  trash  can,  and  provides  a  rea- 
sonable look  into  the  future  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  endless  manned  ex- 
plorations in  space. 

It  was  a  hard  decision  for  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  a  hard  decision  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  worked  upon  the 
authorization  bill.  But  what  we  have 
here — and  I  want  to  emphasize  it^— is  a 
bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  provides  a 
lucid,  reasonable,  sound  application  and 
use  of  all  the  science  and  technology  and 
hardware  we  have  developed  and  ordered, 
without  committing  ourselves  to  just 
untold  billions  of  dollars  in  the  area  of 
manned  exploration  of  space  which  some 
people  seem  to  desire.  This  appropriation 
will  enable  us  to  go  ahead  without  sac- 


rificing what  we  have  gained  and  what 
we  have  learned ;  and  I  think  this  is  the 
decision  which  governed  our  committee 
in  our  deliberations. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
I  chall  probably  speak  on  it  later,  but  I 
emphasize  again  that  this  was  the  basis 
upon  which  the  committee  made  its  de- 
cision. .^     ^       .„ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  the  fine  work  he  has  done.  I  think  he 
understands  the  facts  involved.  He  has 
a  verv  strong  opinion  on  wanting  to  do 
the  things  which  ought  to  be  done.  I 
thank  him  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tions. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  has 
performed  exceptionally  fine  service  for 
the  people. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  vield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  and  discussing 
his  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3  83 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  383,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  .t  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  383  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  "$3.995,500.000" 
and    insert   In   lieu   thereof   "f3.914.5O0.000". 

On  page  2  line  18,  strike  "$55,400,000"  and 
insert    In    lieu    thereof    "$35,900,000". 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
essence,  my  propo.sal  would  cut  funds 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
propiiations  Committee  over  and  above 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House  with 
one  exception.  The  Proxmire  amendment 
would  not  touch  an  additional  $15  mil- 
lion provided  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  tracking  and  data 
acquisition.  These  funds  are  necessary, 
in  the  words  of  the  committee,  to  "op- 
erate the  system  efficiently  and  to  as- 
sure maximum  safety  for  the  astro- 
nauts." 

That  addition  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  not  be  elimi- 
nated. It  would  be  kept  in  the  bill  if  my 
amendment  were  successful. 

Frankly,  I  was  stronglj'  tempted  to  try 
to  cut  even  more  from  tlie  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
an  excellent  case  could  be  made  for 
slicing  $200  to  $300  million  from  the  bilL 
However,  I  wanted  to  give  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  expressed  their  concern  over 
excessive  Federal  spending  a  chance  to 
vote  for  a  moderate,  reasonable,  unques- 
tionably sound  amendment  that  at  the 
most  would  simply  mean  the  postpone- 
ment for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
of   post-moon   projects.   I   stress   post- 
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moon  projects,  after  what  we  do  after 
we  approach  the  moon. 

Furthermore,  I  wanted  to  give  my  col- 
leagues a  chance  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  cut  spending  in  this  area. 
because  the  President  has  gone  on  record 
In  favor  of  the  cuts  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  space  budget — 
the  very  cuts  that  my  amendment  would 
preserve. 

I  say  this  position  of  the  President 
should  have  special  force — it  certainly 
does  with  me — in  causing  us  to  divert 
some  funds  which  would  go  to  the  space 
program.  The  President  told  me  that,  if 
he  had  his  preference,  the  space  pro- 
gram would  go  ahead  at  full  tilt,  as  the 
administration  originally  requested,  but 
he  recogiilzes  the  great  need  for  paring 
programs  wherever  they  can  be  cut. 
Therefore,  he  very  reluctantly  acceded 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  August  when 
it  cut  the  space  program. 

On  August  21,  1967,  when  President 
Johnson  signed  the  space  authorization 
bill  he  referred  to  the  cuts  made  in  the 
fiscal  1968  space  program  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  as  cuts  that 
"under  other  circumstances  I  would  have 
opposed."  But,  the  President  went  on  to 
say: 

The  tlmee  demand  responsibility  from  us 
all. 

Every  Federal  dollar  must  be  scrutinized 
by  the  Congrees  before  it  is  appropriated  and 
by  the  Executive  branch  before  it  is  spent. 
And  In  the  procees  some  hard  choices  must 
be  made.  The  test  is  to  distinguish  between 
the  necessary  and  the  desirable. 

To  reach  our  expenditure  reduction  target 
will  not  be  easy,  for  the  January  budget  was 
lean.  By  working  together  with  the  Congress 
we  will  pursue  that  goal  .  .  .  Our  taisk  is  to 
pare  the  desirable. 

The  administration  and  the  Ctongress  must 
face  up  to  these  choices  In  the  space  pro- 
gram, I  recognize — as  also  must  the  Con- 
gress— that  the  reduction  in  funds  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  require  the  deferral  and  reduction 
of  some  desirable  space  projects.  Yet.  in  the 
lace  of  present  circumstances.  I  Join  with 
the  Congress  and  accept  this  reduction. 

So  the  budget  request,  in  realistic  and 
effective  terms,  has  been  modified  and 
changed  to  take  the  position  the  Hoiise 
took.  The  Senate  Space  Subcommittee's 
position  Is  over  the  position  taken  by  the 
President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  either 
accept  that  Presidential  advice  today  by 
going  back  to  the  House  figures  in  this 
bill  or,  In  effect,  say.  "the  responsibility 
is  yours,  Mr.  President,  we  wash  our 
hands  of  any  responsibility  to  hold  down 
Federal  spending." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  pro- 
posed cut  would  mean.  By  reducing  the 
Apollo  applications  program  by  $35  mil- 
lion we  would  simply  be  postponing  im- 
mediate procurement  of  materials  for 
a  flight  not  scheduled  for  4  years.  In 
any  event  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram amoimts  to  an  experiment  to  see 
how  we  should  spend  great  simis  of 
money  in  space  on  missions  that  are  not 
yet  off  the  drawing  boards.  These  mis- 
sions have  not  been  Justified  or  reviewed 
or,  indeed,  determined  by  Congress  to  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

The  elimination  of  $36  million  for  the 


Voyager  program  would  postpone  design 
and  development  of  a  project  to  soft-land 
an  automated  laboratory  on  the  surface 
of  Mars.  Funds  for  this  project  were  not 
even  permitted  by  your  own  authorizing 
committee — the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  The 
committee  felt,  with  great  justification, 
in  my  estimation,  that,  and  I  quote,  "the 
program  could  be  deferred,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  concern  by  many  for  the 
budgetary  situation  this  year "  These 
funds  were  restored  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  conference  when  the  House 
insisted  on  its  language.  Ironically 
enough,  now  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  deleted  the  funds  alto- 
gether and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  restored  them. 

I  submit  that  we  can  wait  to  land  on 
Mars  for  a  few  months  while  we  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  our  great  cities 
which  are  literally  under  siege  by  the 
forgotten  citizens  in  this  countrj' — the 
ghetto  dwellers  who  have  so  little  stake 
in  society  that  they  are  prepared  to  de- 
stroy it. 

My  amendment  would  also  cut  almost 
$30  million  from  our  nuclear  rocket  de- 
velopment program.  $10  million  of  this 
amount  would  be  for  nuclear  rockets  per 
se  while  another  $19,500,000  would  de- 
lete funds  for  a  test  complex  for  the 
Nerva  2  which  is  not,  as  yet,  completely 
designed. 

These  giant  atomic  rockets  are  meant 
for  a  manned  Mars  mission.  This  is  heady 
stuff.  But  we  live  on  planet  earth  and 
this  is  where  we  will  die.  Let  us  place 
first  things  first  and  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  our  own  citizens  for  jobs,  edu- 
cation, adequate  medical  care,  adequate 
housing,  adequate  law  enforcement  be- 
fore looking  for  life  on  the  planet  Mars. 
We  cannot  and  must  not  try  to  escape 
from  the  deeply  serious  problems  we  face 
in  the  United  States  by  pointing  to  the 
stars — by  squandering  Federal  funds  that 
have  become  increasingly  difficult  to  al- 
locate on  a  Mars  probe. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  distorted  the  space  program  over 
the  past  few  years.  We  set  out  to  land 
on  the  moon  as  quickly  as  possible  at 
the  beginning  of  this  decade.  We  knew 
that  a  great  deal  of  waste  was  involved 
but  we  felt  that  prestige  factors  out- 
weighed these  considerations.  We  have 
most  emphatically  not,  however,  made 
a  conscious  decision  to  undertake  a 
crash  program  to  explore  other  planets. 
In  this  year  1967  we  have  not  said,  at 
least  no  one  has  said  to  me,  "It  will  cost 
billions  to  reach  Mars  but  every  cent 
spent  is  worth  it,  even  If  substantial 
waste  is  involved,  because  we  must  get 
there  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

It  is  almost  as  though  we  feel  we  must 
extend  this  massive  program  at  any  cost 
just  because  the  hardware  is  there.  It  is 
as  though  Louis  Pasteur  spent  money 
trying  to  create  new  diseases  because  he 
did  not  want  his  expertise  in  the  area  of 
immiuiology  to  go  to  waste.  We  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the 
monster  machinery  cranked  up  by  our 
space  program  in  motion,  even  if  we  are 
not  sure  what  direction  it  should  go  in. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Apollo  Ap- 
plications program  and  of  the  Voyager 
and  Nerva  programs  as  well. 


My  amendment  would  simply  slow 
down  this  rush  toward  the  unknown  at 
a  time  when  the  known  problems  we 
face  on  this  planet  are  far  from  solved 
or,  in  many  instances,  solvable.  The 
slowdown  would  be  minimal.  I  am  not 
asking  for  a  major  cutback  in  our  space 
program.  But  a  vote  for  my  amendment 
today  would  simply  be  a  recognition  of 
the  need  for  taking  a  second  look  at  our 
post-Apollo  program  in  view  of  the  se- 
rious budgetary  problems  being  faced  by 
our  Nation. 

I  suppose  some  may  talk  of  "techno- 
logical fallout" — that  vague  term  that 
means  if  you  spend  enough  on  any  sci- 
entific endeavor  you  will  get  some  side 
benefits.  I  suppose  if  we  decided  to  spend 
two  billion  dollars  on  a  baldness  cure, 
we  would  have  plenty  of  fallout  of  one 
kind  with  less  fallout  of  another.  I  shall 
not  speculate  on  what  the  fall-out  bene- 
fits would  be  but  we  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  spend  this  amount  of  money  on 
anything  without  making  progress  in 
basic  research  concepts  as  well  as  tech- 
nological advances.  Again,  however,  we 
have  great  imcertainty  about  what  we 
are  tr>'ing  to  do.  The  very  term  fallout 
suggests  the  unexpected  by-product,  the 
pleasant  surprise.  This  is  hardly  a  factor 
we  can  or  should  take  into  account  in 
planning  the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars. 

In  simimation  then,  a  vote  for  my 
amendment  means  a  vote  in  support  of 
the  President's  efforts  to  hold  down  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  means  a  vote  for  a  sec- 
ond look  at  where  we  are  going  after  we 
land  on  the  moon.  It  means  a  vote  for  a 
sensible  system  of  spending  priorities.  It 
means  a  vote  for  people  instead  of  ma- 
chines. It  means  a  vote  for  sound  fiscal 
policies.  It  means  a  vote  for  the  many 
Americans  who  have  come  to  have  se- 
rious doubts  about  our  space  program- 
not  just  the  post-moon-shot  program, 
but  the  effort  to  get  a  man  on  the  moon. 
For  in  a  recent  Harris  poll  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  American  people  expressed  op- 
position to  any  space  program  costing 
more  than  $4  billion. 

This  modest  amendment  would  still 
leave  the  space  budget  almost  $600  mil- 
lion over  $4  billion. 

Certainly,  Senators  who  have  any  con- 
cern for  fiscal  responsibOity  will  support 
an  amendment  that  reduces  spending  by 
$100  million — or  about  2  percent — in  ac- 
cordance with  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions and  which  only  slightly  slows  down 
the  long  and  I  mean  long  term  future 
expenditures  for  space,  expenditures  that 
involve  no  competitive  race — and  no 
priority  even  within  the  space  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  too  much  time  on  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  other  Senators  do  not  en- 
tirely disagree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  says. 

This  is  a  program  which  we  had  to 
evaluate  and  analyze,  going  through  the 
programs  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  It  is 
hard  to  know  just  where  maximum  value 
in  a  program  such  as  this  begins,  and 
where  it  ends,  or  when  you  reach  the 
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point  where  the  benefits  no  longer  justify 
the  expenditures.  That  has  been  true  in 
the  consideration  of  all  the  Space  appro- 
priations.   

It  is  true  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  the  general  sugges- 
tion that  the  House  figures  be  approved 
When  he  said  that,  he  meant  the  overall 
reductions  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  did  not  single  out  individual 
items  The  Senate  committee  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  the  items  line  by 
line  We  might  have  vrtshed  to  agree  with 
the  overall  House  figure;  but  we  may 
have  desired  to  reduce  in  one  place  and 
add  in  another  place. 

We  conscientiously  went  about  that 
job  As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated,  this  is  the  most  reasonable  and 
consistent  bill  the  committee  considered 
possible  in  reporting  it  to  the  Senate. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  expertise  m 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  committee 
when  it  comes  to  space  programs. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday :  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  Senators  who  are 
more   inclined   to   be   more   economical 
than  myself  or  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  very  briefly  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  a  minute. 
I  think   the   Senator's   definition    of 
economy  and  mine  may  sometimes  be  dif- 
ferent. I  said  yesterday  on  another  mat- 
ter  and  I  say  it  again  on  this  matter; 
we  have  to  keep  some  of  these  programs 
going  to  keep  the  economy  moving,  so  we 
can  collect   some   taxes   to  put  in   the 
Treasury  to  pay  for  the  urban  and  social 
programs  we  are  now  talking  about.  We 
could  cut  out  everything,  and  then  go 
down  and  find  the  Treasury's  cupboard 
was  bare,  Uke  Mother  Hubbard's  cup- 
board. Approximately  92  percent  of  aU 
this  work  Is  subcontracted  to  private  in- 
dustry and  they  are  profitmaking  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  we  can  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  while  other  Senators 
are  still  on  the  fioor?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  without  the  time  being  taken  out  of 
either  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  a  minute. 
We  laiow  there  is  a  point  where  we 
must  question  how  far  we  go,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  express  that  judgment. 
Apollo  explorations  is  a  simple  matter. 
We  have  spent  billions  in  this  effort  to  go 
to  the  moon.  I  say  again,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  if  the  moon  was  not  there,  if 
it  disappeared,  we  would  be  doing  much 
of  this  manned  exploration  in  space,  any- 
way. 

Apollo  explorations  take  advantage  of 
many  things.  I  do  not  need  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  with  what  we  have 
learned  in  this  effort.  It  involves  the 
whole  problem  of  manned  vehicles  in 
space,  and  incidentally  it  involves  great 
achievement  in  how  we  may  apply  the 
military  or  defense  applications,  or  af- 
firmative application  of  men  Ln  space 
with  rockets,  missiles,  and  other  things. 

That  is  why  we  thought  the  figure  for 
the  Apollo  applications  program  was 
about  as  close  as  we  could  come  without 
throwing  out  many  of  the  things  we  al- 


ready had.  As  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said,  to  put  them  in  the  ash  can  and 
trv  to  pick  them  up  later. 

The  additional  funds  of  $35  milhon  for 
the  Apollo  applications  program  will  en- 
able this  country  to  investigate  man's 
capability  to  function  effectively  in  space 
for  periods  ranging  up  to  a  year  or  naore. 
Developing  this  capability  in  earth  orbital 
flights  of  increasing  length  and  complex- 
ity in  the  near  future  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  civil  and  mihtary  manned 
space  programs. 

This  funding  will  enable  us  to  pursue 
a  balanced  manned  orbital  program  in- 
volving early  flights  of  28  days  duration 
and  later  of  56  days  duration  with  exist- 
ing equipment.  We  thus  will  make  effec- 
tive use  of  the  Saturn  I  booster  capabil- 
ity which  has  been  developed.  These 
flights  will  be  forenmners  of  others  ex- 
tending our  manned  orbital  capability  to 
a  year  or  more. 

Adequate  funding  of  the  Apollo  appU- 
cations  program  will  allow  for  continuing 
production  of  Saturn  I  booster  and  its 
possible  upgrading  to  a  more  powerful 
version,  as  required,  in  a  timely  manner. 
Through  such  a  careful  Saturn  booster 
development  program  we  will  have  a  ver- 
satile capability  for  long  life  maimed 
earth  orbiting  missions,  extended  lunar 
exploration  and  both  manned  and  un- 
manned planetary  exploration— later  m 
combination  with  nuclear  rockets. 

Adequate  funding  is  also  necessary  to 
pursue  effectively  the  very  promising 
earth  resource  sensing  technology  using 
the  versatility  of  man  in  space. 

Restoration  of  $15  million  to  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  brings  the  funding 
for  these  operations  just  to  the  absolute 
minimum  required  to  support  fiscal  year 
1968  spaceflights.  Our  tracking  systems 
iiave  successfully  covered  every  manned 
US  flight  and  enabled  the  safe  recov- 
ery of  our  astronauts.  The  deep  space 
network  has  acquired  scientific  data 
from  spacecraft  at  the  far  side  of  the 
solar  system.  These  facilities  are  the 
heart  of  successful  manned  and  un- 
marmed  mission  operations. 

The  economies  already  effected  by 
congressional  action,  in  stretching  out 
programs  and  eliminating  new  starts, 
do  not  reduce  the  tracking  requirements 
for  payloads  now  in  orbit  or  to  be 
launched  this  year.  If  less  than  the 
minimum  operating  budget  for  these  fa- 
cilities were  provided,  support  of  appU- 
cations  technology  satellites.  Pioneer. 
Mariner  IV.  and  Mariner  V.  or  other 
missions,  would  have  to  be  reduced.  The 
reduced  return  of  data  from  any  of  these 
projects,  already  ongohig  and  paid  for, 
would  be  false  economy  at  best. 

Our  tracking  facilities  are  also  a  key 
factor  in  our  international  space  co- 
operation with  friendly  countries.  We 
have  tracking  agreements  with  24  coun- 
tries which  give  us  a  worldwide  capabil- 
ity to  track  U.S.  and  other  cooperating 
cotmtry  sateUites  on  request. 

On  two  other  Items,  nuclear  rocket  and 
nuclear  rocket  development  station  for 
our  space  program  Itself. 

Initiating  the  development  of  the  Ner- 
va II  nuclear  rocket  engine  is  an  efficient 
and  logical  step  in  the  nuclear  rocket 
program  at  this  time.  A  long  series  of 
highly  successful   ground  reactor  tests 


proves  that  we  have  mastered  basic  nu- 
clear rocket  technology,  We  can  now 
take  advantage  of  this  technology  ad- 
vance to  build  a  new  generation  of  ver- 
satile and  reliable  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gines of  great  power. 

This  engine  will  afford  the  Nation  a 
new  range  of  advanced   space  propul- 
sion capabihty.  It  can  be  used  for  a  wide 
range  of  potential  space  missions  from 
earth  orbital  to  solar  system  exploration. 
The  basic  engine  can  be  used  singly  or 
in  clusters.  It  can  also  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  Saturn  chemical  boost- 
er. In  earth  orbit  this  engine  will  have 
the  potential  for  missions  requiring  sig- 
nificant   maneuverability    well    beyond 
that  of  present  chemical  rockets— like 
shifting  from  near  earth  orbit  to  earth 
synchronous  and  return.  It  will  give  us 
significant  payload  increases  and  timing 
and  landing  versatility  for  lunar  flights. 
It  will  also  afford  the  country  a  long- 
range    capability    to    conduct    a    large 
manned  expedition  to  the  planets.  De- 
velopment of  the  Nerva  II  will  thus  help 
to  insure  this  country's  preeminence  in 
space  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

The  proposed  initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  a  complex  at  the  Nevada  nuclear 
test  site  to  test  the  large  Nerva  U  nuclear 
rocket  engine  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  engine  program.  The  test  stand  com- 
plex, with  about  a  4-year  construction 
period  is  a  pacing  item  in  the  progress 
of  the  Nerva  II  engine.  Consequently  the 
start  of  site  development  and  the  pro- 
curement of  long-leadtime  items  this 
year  is  essential  to  the  timely  progress  of 
the  nuclear  rocket  development.  It  will  be 
the  only  facility  in  the  country  capable  of 
flight  testing  the  large  nuclear  rocket  on 
the  ground  with  safety  and  with  fuil 
simulation  of  space  conditions. 

The  committee  thought,  after  listen- 
ing to  days  of  testimony,  that  if  there  is 
anything  that  we  ought  to  continue  to 
develop  in  this  whole  field,  it  is  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  in  the  t>oosters. 

U  we  do  that,  the  testimony  from  all 
scientists  is  that  we  will  save  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  the 
boosters,  that  we  possibly  could  use  the 
boosters  over  and  over  again,  and  that 
they  would  be  involved  in  nearly  all  of  the 
space  effort.  We  are  just  beglnnmg  with 
nuclear  propulsion,  and  we  thought  we 
should  not  delay. 

We  were  in  the  position  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  committee,  without  a 
protest,  allowed  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, which  is  a  partner  in  this  effort, 
$94  million  to  go  ahead  with  this  joint 
program.  The  Space  Agency,  as  partner, 
can  meet  its  share  of  participation  un- 
der this  propo.sal. 

We  approved  this  amount  of  money  in 
this  joint  space  effort— and  I  voted  to  al- 
low the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  go 
ahead  with  this  matter.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  while. 

I  think  it  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  for  us  to  stop  this  modest 
effort  and  attempt  to  find  out  whether 
we  could  use  nuclear  power  in  rockets. 
Once  we  do,  I  think  we  will  have  gained 
further  superiority  in  this  field  over  the 
whole  world. 

The  other  project.  Voyager,  gave  both 
bodies  some  trouble.  Voyager  is  a  pro- 
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gram  that  Is  to  go  on  bej'ond  the  Apollo 
progrsun. 

I  have  had  some  personal  concerns  as 
to  what  our  space  program  might  be 
after  Apollo.  I  have  had  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  find  out  certain  things 
about  the  other  planets  might  be  worth 
while  at  a  time  when  money  is  scarce. 
There  is  no  question  about  money  bei:ig 
scarce. 

I  have  suggested  on  many  occasions — 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  Senators  agree 
with  me — that  after  Apollo  we  perhaps 
ought  to  make  our  best  effort  to  see  If  we 
cannot  have  a  cooperative  exploration  of 
space  with  other  countries.  At  the  meet- 
ing in  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  most  of  the 
aeronautical  and  space  scientists  around 
the  world  have  put  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  this  joint  undertaking. 

It  would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  money. 
We  could  explore  space  for  the  good  of 
mankind  as  we  do  with  oceanography, 
and  In  the  use  of  weather  satellites.  I 
think  It  would  do  more  to  relieve  world 
tension  than  any  other  one  thing  we 
could  do. 

After  we  leave  Apollo,  the  work  we  will 
do  will  have  little  or  no  military  applica- 
tion. It  will  be  purely  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  Apollo  applications  proeram, 
in  which  we  will  have  manned  platforms 
in  SE>ace,  Is  a  different  story. 

The  committee  thought  we  should  con- 
tinue with  a  modest  amount  for  Voyager 
90  that  we  would  not  lose  what  we  have 
achieved  now  in  the  Interwoven  appli- 
cation of  all  these  things,  and  so  that 
later  on  If  we  can  join  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  we  will  then  have  a  con- 
tribution of  scientific  knowledge  to 
make. 

This  was  the  most  precise  figure  we 
could  arrive  at.  We  are  $421,100,000 
under  the  budget.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI, 
that  we  worked  hard  on  the  pending  bill. 
It  gave  us  much  difficulty  because  we 
have  to  rely  so  heavily  on  information 
received  from  these  great  men  who  are 
Involved  In  this  program.  We  are  laymen 
in  this  field. 

I  think  that  the  pending  bill  is  a  sound, 
responsible  bill,  considering  the  times.  I 
think  that  the  spinoffs,  even  now,  and 
particularly  in  the  future,  are  and  will 
be  much  greater  than  we  now  imagine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  pursue  this  matter  of  coopera- 
tion in  exploring  outer  space  in  the  best 
way  I  know  how.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  have  a  great  joint  effort  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  with  respect  to 
the  future  programs  in  space  that  have 
some  know-how  in  this  field.  It  will  bene- 
fit all  mankind. 

We  should  be  very  careful  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  to  whether  we  will  support  any 
space  program  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions and  perhaps  billions  of  dollars  until 
my  suggestion  is  pursued  to  its  ultimate 
and  until  every  possibility  of  cooperation 
is  completely  explored. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
the  world  and  everybody  in  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  5  minutes  re- 
mainiiig. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  cosponsor  I  certainly  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  space  program. 
There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  us  as  to  how  much  we  can  afford  to 
put  in  it.  particularly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  confronted  with  a  staggering 
deficit. 

We  need  not  be  so  concerned  about  who 
gets  to  the  moon  first.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  so  important.  In  fact,  it  was  said 
the  other  day  that  regardless  of  who  gets 
to  the  moon  first,  we  can  rest  assured 
that  we  will  be  the  first  nation  there 
with  foreign  aid. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
pending  bill  would  provide  $4,678,900,000 
for  this  year's  program  for  space.  With 
respect  to  the  project  of  going  to  the 
moon,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  If  this 
amount  of  money  were  reduced  to  $1  bills 
and  sewn  together,  the  strip  would  reach 
from  Washington,  D.C..  to  the  moon  and 
back  to  the  Texas  ranch.  We  do  not  have 
enough  dollars  to  keep  pouring  them  in 
all  of  these  projects. 

The  $36  million  which  we  cut  out  of 
the  money  to  launch  this  Voyager  is  not 
just  a  $36  million  saving.  Tliis  is  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  a  commitment  on  a  program 
to  go  to  Mars,  which  will  cost  at  least 
$1  billion  and  perhaps  much  more. 

Is  this  the  time  to  start  a  program  to 
reach  Mars,  or  should  we  hold  it  back 
until  such  time  as  we  have  better  control 
of  our  financial  structure? 

The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  wliich  reduces  the 
amount  to  the  House  figure.  It  represents 
a  cut  of  $110  million. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  President 
has  endorsed  these  cuts  made  by  the 
House  as  not  jeopardizing  the  programs 
or  the  security  of  this  country.  I  re- 
peat, the  President  has  endorsed  the  cuts 
which  the  House  made;  this  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  House  figure. 
Such  a  reduction  is  certainly  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  at  a  time  when 
we  are  operating  with  a  sizable  deficit. 

Earlier  today  we  heard  considerable 
criticism  of  the  President  because  he  had 
frozen  certain  funds  which  had  been 
previously  approved  by  Congress. 

The  argument  was  made  that  it  is  a 
responsibihty  of  Congress  to  make  these 
cuts  and  endorse  or  reject  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  agree  fully.  It  is  our  responsibility, 
but  if  we  do  not  accept  that  responsi- 
bility I  do  not  think  Congress  should 
criticize  the  President  If  he  later  wishes 
to  exercise  the  authority  to  override  our 
action. 

The  place  to  make  cuts  In  expendi- 
tures is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
should  do  it  by  a  rollcall  vote,  and  those 


of  us  who  feel  that  our  expendilui-es  are 
getting  out  of  hand  should  back  up  our 
speeches  with  votes. 

Our  votes  on  all  of  tlicsc  i^rograms, 
not  only  on  this  program  but  on  all  other 
programs,  should  reflect  our  true  posi- 
tions. Certainly  some  of  these  programs 
may  be  the  pet  projects  in  our  own  imme- 
diate area,  but  we  must  curtail  all  new 
projects  until  our  budget  is  nearer  bal- 
anced. 

At  vei-y  least,  this  amendment,  which 
would  cut  the  appropriation  by  $110.5 
million,  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago.  on  October  4.  1957,  the  Russians  sur- 
prised the  world  with  the  launching  of 
Sputnik  I.  Rarely  in  history  has  a  tech- 
nological acliievement  had  such  an  im- 
pact on  himian  affairs.  Many  of  us  were 
worried  about  the  military  implications 
because  they  had  used  miUtarj-  hardware 
to  laiuich  that  satellite. 

President  Johnson  was  the  majority 
leader  of  this  body  at  that  time.  He  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  a  position 
which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  hold. 
Many  weeks  of  hearings  were  held  by 
that  subcomnMttee  in  the  latter  part  of 
1957  and  early  1958,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  our 
missile  and  space  developments.  The  sub- 
committee unanimously  determined  that 
we  were  dangerously  behind  in  this  area 
and  made  numerous  recommendations  as 
to  what  we  had  to  do,  as  a  nation,  to 
catch  up. 

In  the  past  10  years,  many  of  those 
recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 
Our  accomplishments  in  space  have  been 
little  short  of  miraculous.  Our  plans  have 
been  ambitious  and  our  resolve  has  been 
steadfast.  We  have  chosen  as  our  goal 
nothing  less  than  landing  men  on  the 
moon  itself.  The  real  purpose  of  this  goal 
is,  of  course,  not  just  to  pull  some  cosmic 
stunt,  but  to  have  the  capability  to  oper- 
ate in  this  new  environment — this  "new 
ocean"  as  the  late  President  Kennedy 
called  it — the  capability  to  operate  in  a 
way  that  would  put  us  second  to  no  na- 
tion on  this  earth. 

But  today,  10  years  after  sputnik,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  actually  build- 
ing this  great  capability,  we  find  our- 
selves curiously  at  another  crossroad— 
not  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  next 
year  or  even  the  year  after  that,  because 
the  programs  that  will  come  to  fruition 
in  1968  and  1969  are  already  too  far 
down  the  road  to  change  very  much — 
we  are  at  the  crossroads  of  decision  as 
to  what  our  space  program  is  going  to 
be  in  1970  and  beyond,  and  there  are  two 
programs  in  this  appropriations  bill  that 
I  would  specifically  like  to  discuss  in  this 
regard. 

The  first  Is  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  This  Ls.  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  of  NASA's  followon  programs. 
It  will,  in  fact,  build  specifically  on  the 
technology  and  hardware  developed  dur- 
ing the  Apollo  program.  For  very  little 
In  the  way  of  additional  expenditures,  it 
will  allow  us  to  utilize  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  capability  it  has  cost  us  so 
much  to  attain.  If  we  do  not  continue 
with  this  program,  then  the  great  ex- 
penditures  find   effort   will   have    been 
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wasted,  our  technological  advantage 
scrapped,  and  our  vast  faciUties  moth- 
balled. 

The  other  program  is  the  Voyager. 
This  is  a  program  to  explore  Mars  and 
the  other  planets  in  1973  and  beyond.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  this  except  to  say 
that  as  things  stand  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  no  plans  whatsoever  for  inter- 
planetary exploration  in  the  1970's.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  say  the  same 
thing  about  the  Russians.  They  have  a 
vigorous  interplanetary  program  now 
and  give  every  indication  that  they  will 
continue  with  these  efforts.  By  whatever 
project  name  we  call  it,  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  have  a  well-planned 
interplanetary  program.  If  we  do  not,  we 
will  simply  forfeit  the  solar  system  to 
the  Russians.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to 
do  that. 

Ten  years  ago  we  did  not  have  the 
knowledge  or  the  equipment  to  meet  the 
Russian  challenge.  We  had  to  build  it, 
the  hard  way.  Today  we  are  on  a  par 
with  them— ahead  in  some  areas,  still 
behind  in  others.  Today,  in  contrast  to 
10  years  ago.  we  have  the  capability  to 
meet  the  challenge.  What  we  need  is  the 
will.  And  to  show  that  will,  we  must 
make  the  decisions  now.  not  3  or  4  or  10 
years  from  now.  I  do  not  want  the  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
whether  that  is  still  my  honor  or  some- 
one else's,  to  have  to  call  for  hearings 
again  in  a  few  years  in  order  to  tr>-  to 
find  out  what  we  have  to  do  to  catch 
up. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  go 
against  decisions  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  a  member; 
but  I  did  reserve  my  right  on  this  bill  in 
the  committee,  largely  because  of  one 
Item  that  was  added— $35  million  on  the 
Apollo  application,  which  Mr.  Webb,  the 
Administrator,  said  he  did  not  need— 
and  because  of  the  action  in  the  last  few- 
days  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  cutting  back 
many  lmp>ortant  programs  which  I  be- 

Ilieve  are  more  important  than  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  pending  amendment. 
Important  as  it  is.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote 
to  cut  the  appropriation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  named 
was  called!.  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative'.  On  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 


I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
MoNTOYA].  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborough]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Hollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]. If  present  and  voting  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
■  nay.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGsl  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  for  religious  observance. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 


Senator  from  South  CaroUna  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Murphy  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
navs  36,  as  foUows: 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 


Al'.ott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Cannon 

Curtis 

Domlnick 

Ellender 

Fong 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hfiyden 

Hlckenlooper 
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TEAS— 30 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Lausche 

Miller 

Morse 

Mundt 

NAYS — 36 

Hill 

Holland 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Kuchel 
Long,  Mo. 
Long.  La. 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McQee 


Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N  Dak. 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Hoggs 

Byrd,  W 

Carlson 

Clark 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 


Va. 


NOT  VOTING— 34 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


Harris 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Javits 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Mansfleld 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
383 1  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I  had 
Informed  most  Senators,  who  have  asked 
me  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  vote 
on  final  passage  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  the  previous  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  understand  now  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  has  an 
amendment  he  wishes  to  offer,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  SMrrn]  has  a 
very  brief  statement  she  wishes  to  make 
on  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  not  require  much  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  we  can  agree  on  5  minutes 
limitation  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  v-ield. 

Mr.  SPARK..! AN.  Is  the  time  fixed 
now? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  time  has  been 
fixed  since  we  began. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  need  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
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yield  some  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
later. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  fMr.  WillumsI,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
V/isconsin  TMr.  Proxmire],  proposes  an 
amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "$3,995,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  ••»3,969,500.000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  is  merely  a  part  of  the  previ- 
ous amendment.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  reduce  by  $26  miUion 
the  appropriation  In  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee allowed  $36  million  for  the  Voy- 
ager, which  Is  the  project  to  go  to  Mars; 
this  amendment  will  reduce  that  item 
by  $26  million. 

Some  claim  that  there  would  be  need 
for  $10  million  to  keep  the  scientists  and 
the  research  team  in  operation,  but  It 
was  agreed  that  we  could  postpone  the 
other  $26  million  without  jeopardizing 
the  program.  It  would,  however,  stop  the 
long-range  commitments,  which  ulti- 
mately could  cost  over  $1  billion. 

If  we  commit  oirrselves  to  this  project 
we  would  be  committing  ourselves  to  a 
minimum  of  a  bUlion  dollars  on  a  project 
to  go  to  Mars.  There  are  many  stars  in 
the  universe,  and  whether  we  can  pay 
a  billion  dollars  to  go  to  each  of  them 
is  a  question  to  be  answered,  particularly 
when  It  is  being  done  on  borrowed 
money. 

If  we  agree  to  this  amendment  it  would 
not  destroy  the  organization,  but  It 
would  hold  in  abeyance  further  commit- 
ments on  this  project  until  after  Con- 
gress has  again  acted. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
affect  that  one  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  recommended  that  the 
entire  amount  for  Voyager  be  deleted? 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  being  very 
generous  In  allowing  $10  million,  when 
the  committee  recommended  no  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  no  money 
for  Voyager.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Both  of  those  committees 
recommended  no  money. 

Our  earlier  amendment,  which  would 
have  met  those  recommendations,  having 
failed,  and  recognizing  that  we  do  not 
have  a  sufBcient  number  of  votes,  this 
amendment  woiJd  leave  $10  million  in 
the  bill  to  hold  the  organization  together 
and  to  continue  the  research  for  this 


project.  Approval  of  the  amendment 
would  stop  further  long-range  commit- 
ments on  this  project,  which  lead  to  a 
cost  of  over  $1  billion. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  only  this  brief  comment. 

The  reinstatement  of  $36  million  for 
Voyager  is  necessary  to  maintain  U.S. 
options  with  respect  to  planetary  mis- 
sions. The  Voyager  program  is  the 
ne.xt  step  beyond  Mariner  to  explore  our 
nearby  neighbors,  Venus  and  Mars,  with 
spacecraft  capable  of  orbiting  the  plan- 
ets and  landing  on  their  surface  to  con- 
duct useful  experiments.  At  present, 
there  are  no  plans  for  U.S.  flights  to  the 
planets  after  the  1969  Mariner/Mars 
flyby. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
United  States  should  pursue  a  planetary 
flight  program.  First,  if  the  United 
States  does  not  continue  in  this  field,  we 
will  virtually  dissipate  the  competent 
industry-Government  teams  which  car- 
ried out  the  highly  successful  lunar 
Ranger,  Surveyor,  Orbit-er  missions,  the 
Mariner  Venus  1962  and  1965  missions, 
and  the  Mariner  Mars  1964  missions.  We 
will  literally  abandon  our  planetary  ex- 
ploration lead  to  the  Soviets  who  have 
doggedly  attempted  Venus  and  Mars  mis- 
sions at  almost  every  opportunity.  A  So- 
viet spacecraft  is  now  en  route  to  Venus 
and  scheduled  to  arrive  there  on  Octo- 
ber 18. 

Second,  there  is  exciting  new  scientific 
knowledge  to  be  gained.  The  key  to  un- 
derstanding the  origin  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  of  the  earth  Itself  will  likely  be 
found  when  we  explore  the  other  planets. 
Further  Insights  into  the  origin  of  life 
and  its  possible  uniqueness  on  earth  will 
be  established.  These  questions  alone, 
with  their  far-reaching  implications, 
should  be  sufQclent  justification  for  the 
program. 

Finally,  the  process  of  building  new 
spacecraft  has  brought  new  develop- 
ments In  medical  and  other  technology 
which  benefit  all  Americans.  Research  to 
develop  instruments  to  search  for  life 
on  Mars  has  already  increased  our  un- 
derstanding of  disease  and  life  processes 
here  on  Earth. 

Thus.  Investment  in  this  seemingly 
far-out  project  wiU  bring  us  immediate 
returns  In  prestige,  knowledge,  technol- 
ogy, and  markets. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  affects  only  Voyager.  It 
would  still  leave  $10  million  in  the  bill. 

I  was  one  Jf  those  who  voted  for  reten- 
tion of  the  Voyager  program  all  the  way 
through  because,  as  I  said,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  said, 
otherwise  we  will  abruptly  abandon  and 
bring  to  a  halt  the  tremendous  mo- 
mentum we  have  built  up  in  the  moon 
shot  program.  Beyond  Apollo,  we  have 
no  Interplanetary  plans.  That  is  the 
moon  shot. 


To  bring  this  tremendous  machine  to 
a  complete  halt,  to  me.  Is  just  unthink- 
able. We  should  lay  the  groimdwork  for 
the  necessary  planning  and  the  small  be- 
ginnings, and  that  is  all  the  $36  million 
would  provide. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  if  v?e  are  going 
to  take  out  S26  million,  it  would  be  better 
to  knock  the  whole  S36  million  out.  The 
testimony  was  that  $10  million  would 
not  be  enough. 

To  me,  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  do 
this  at  this  early  stage  before  we  know 
the  facts,  and  bring  the  program  to  a 
grinding  and  complete  stop  when  the 
moon  shot  is  over.  That  is  why  I  vigor- 
ously support  the  Voyager  program  all 
the  way  through.  The  $36  million  figure 
is  a  minimum  figure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  well  stated  the 
case.  There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  be 
emotional  about  the  matter.  It  is  a  very 
objective  matter  of  judgment  which 
should  be  exercised  here. 

The  situation  is  that  with  the  Voyager 
program  there  are  two  windows  which 
may  be  utilized  for  an  unmanned  land- 
ing or  a  look  at  Mars.  One  is  1973  and 
one  is  1975.  It  will  be  several  years  after 
that,  if  we  do  not  utilize  them  at  this 
time.  We  will  have  space  boosters,  Saturn 
Vs.  hopefully,  on  hand  at  that  time, 
depending  on  how  fortunate  we  are  with 
our  first  flight  with  Saturn  V's  in  order 
to  do  this. 

Now,  do  we  chuck  these  in  the  trash 
can — as  I  said  a  while  ago — and  forget 
about  it,  or  do  we  pursue  a  logical  plan 
for  the  utilization  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready developed?  If  we  keep  In  the  $36 
million,  we  can,  hopefully,  do  this  in 
1975.  All  hope  of  doing  it  in  1973  has  now 
gone  by  the  board  by  reason  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  committees  which  have 
acted. 

So  that  if  we  are  going  to  retain  and 
use  the  material,  the  supplies,  the  mis- 
siles, and  the  vehicles  we  have  on  hand 
and,  hopefully,  will  have  on  hand  at  that 
time,  which  are  already  ordered,  which 
are  already  in  the  pipeline,  this  is  the 
only  logical  way  to  do  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi hit  it  right  on  the  head.  We  can 
go  on  and  do  research  and  research  and 
research  for  10  years  for  $10  million. 
But  if  we  keep  in  the  $36  million,  we 
cannot  only  do  the  research  but  also 
start  the  initial  phases  of  the  planned 
attack  on  the  problem  of  getting  into 
the  window  of  Mars  in  1975. 

The  problem  is  that  simple.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  without  reservation  the  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

This  amendment  would  end  the  inter- 
planetary program.  I  would  point  out 
that  we  have  spent  billions  and  billions 
and  billions  of  doUars  on  the  space  pro- 
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gram  and  now,  suddenly,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  are  all  interested  in  sav- 
ing money,  and  we  would  take  an  action 
with  respect  to  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  that  would  eliminate  the  entire 
future  program  which  these  tremendous 
investments  represent. 

Actually,  this  is  about  one-half  of  a 
day's  cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  I  would 
hope  that  everyone  would  realize  what 
they  would  be  doing  today  if  we  abolished 
the  Voyager  program  and,  as  a  result, 
end  our  entire  space  program  from  an 
Interplanetary  standpoint. 

To  me.  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  would 
do  that.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Etelaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, not  in  terms  of  emotion,  but  in 
terms  of  hard  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  this  country. 

Let  us  get  clear  In  mind  what  we  are 
doing.  If  we  put  in  the  $36  million — al- 
though the  House  put  nothing  in  and  the 
legislative  committee  did  not  recom- 
mend it — we  are  committed  then  to  make 
a  landing  on  Mars,  which  Is  going  to  cost 
$1  billion— perhaps  It  will  be  more  than 
a  $1  billion  program.  The  $10  million  will 
meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  It  will  keep  the  team 
Intact.  It  will  permit  continued  planning, 
and  so  forth.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  be- 
fore we  even  discover  what  we  are  going 
to  learn  by  landing  a  man  on  the  moon, 
If  we  now  go  off  on  another  great  ad- 
venture of  simply  landing  a  machine  on 
Mars  for  $1  billion,  we  will  be  pretty 
reckless  with  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
these  times  when  $26  million  is  not  just 
alfalfa  hay,  or  peanuts.  It  is  important 
money. 

When  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
start  economizing,  if  we  cannot  start 
economizing  on  a  project  as  visionary  as 
this  one  is?  We  have  got  the  money  in 
for  the  rest  of  the  planetarj-  program.  We 
have  got  it  in  for  Voyager,  and  for  the 
moon.  We  are  going  to  land  a  man  up 
there  very  shortly  to  see  what  we  can 
learn,  eventually,  we  hope.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  going  out  to  Mars  and  land- 
ing a  machine  out  there?  Is  there  any 
great  urgency  about  it? 

Of  course  tliere  is  the  curiosity  of  some 
scientists  to  consider.  They  may  pick  up 
a  few  Ideas  and  some  information.  But 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  they  will  be  a 
very  long  time  digesting  what  they  learn 
on  the  moon. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  the  constellations  are  pretty 
big  out  there.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of 
stars  up  in  the  sky.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  penetrating  them  $1  billion  at  a 
time,  when  are  we  ever  going  to  balance 
the  budget? 

The  place  to  start  economizing  Is  now. 
Here  is  $26  million  we  can  save,  not 
emotionally  but  economically,  for  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 
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I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  casting  my  votes  on 
measures  which  come  before  the  Senate, 
I  try-  to  follow  a  plan  of  determining  the 
issues  which  should  be  given  priority  in 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money. 

We  have  our  eyes  set  on  the  moon  and 
on  the  planets.  We  are  looking  up  at  the 
sky  unconscious  of  the  pitfalls  that  lie 
beneath  our  feet  as  we  walk  upon  the 
earth  and  contemplate  the  management 
of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  country. 

All  eves  are  on  the  moon.  All  eyes  are 
on  the  planets.  No  eyes  seem  to  be  upon 
the  fiscal  problems  confronting  us  in  the 
management  of  our  simple  earthly  busl- 

ncss. 

Somewhere  it  has  been  said,  pithily,  as 
you  gaze  into  the  skies  be  sure  that  you 
do  not  stumble  upon  the  pitfalls  of  the 
earth.  How  can  I  vote  for  cutting  the 
economic  opportunity  program  by  $2.5 
bilUon  and  then  teU  the  people  I  am 
voting  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  and, 
possibly  later,  upon  Saturn  or  otlier 
places  in  space?  I  cannot  see  It.  We  have 
too  many  problems  on  earth  to  handle. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  when 
our  vital  domestic  programs  are  being 
cut  when  appropriations  for  such 
pressing  and  long  neglected  needs  in  the 
fields  of  education,  health,  housing,  slum 
clearance,  pollution  abatement,  resource 
development,  the  war  on  poverty,  the 
war  on  crime,  are  being  drastically  re- 
duced, I  can  see  no  justification  for  the 
extravagant  space  programs.  To  spend 
bllUons  of  dollars  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  when  the  needs  of  man  on  earth 
are  being  tragicaUy  slighted  Is 
imjustifiable. 

One  reason  for  the  costliness  of  the 
space  program  is  the  desire  to  get  to  the 
moon  before  the  Russians.  I  think  It  un- 
important whether  we  get  to  the  moon  in 
1969  1970,  1980,  or  at  all  until  our 
earthlv  needs  are  met.  To  spend  more 
bUllons  to  explore  the  planet  Mars  when 
we  fail  to  explore  the  needs  and  wants 
of  people  on  our  own  planet  Is  folly.  I 
know  of  no  place  In  our  budget  where 
economies  can  be  more  justified  than  on 
space.  To  spend  $5  billion  annually  on 
this  one  program  seems  to  me  to  exhibit 
a  mistaken  sense  of  priorities. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  many  be- 
lieved that  Mars  was  inhabited.  A  fa- 
mous astronomer.  Perclval  Lowell,  who 
operated  an  observatory  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz,  thought  not  only  that  there  were 
men  on  Mars  but  that  they  were  very 
superior  beings.  Lowell  had  seen,  or 
thought  he  had  seen,  canals  on  Mars 
running  from  that  planet's  two  polar  Ice- 
caps. He  deduced  from  that  that  these 
liighiy  Intelligent  Martians  were  utilizing 
high  engineering  ingenuity  to  irrigate 
thii  largely  desert  planet  and  thus  to  pre- 
serve life  on  it.  So  Lowell  wrote  a  famous 
book  called  "Mars  as  the  Abode  of  Life." 


Unfortunately,  no  other  astronomers 
saw  those  canals,  and  later  observations 
with  more  powerful  telescopes  make  clear 
that  thev  do  not  exist.  Other  obser\-a- 
tions  Indicate  that  Mars  is  imlnhabited 
and  is  not  the  abode  of  any  kind  of  life. 

It  is  of  course,  disappointing  that  we 
mav  not  be  visited  by  UtUe  green  men 
witk  a  tassel  coming  out  of  their  heads 
and  perhaps  coming  on  a  saucer.  But,  in 
any  event,  why  spend  billions  on  the 
planet  Mars  when  tlie  planet  Earth  has 
so  manv  uiimet  needs? 

I  shall  vote  for  every  cut  in  the  space 
program,  and  wish  they  were  more  dras- 
tic. I  know  of  no  place  where  drastic 
cuts  are  more  desirable  than  In  a  pro- 
gram to  spend  more  than  $5  billion  an- 
nuallv.  which  is  nothing  less  than  folly, 
particulariy  when  the  needs  of  our  folks 
at  home  are  so  great. 

I  am  more  iiiterested  in  landing  an 
imemployed  man  on  his  feet  on  Earth 
than  landing  a  man  on  the  Moon. 

For  these  reasons,  while  I  appreciate 
some  of  the  useful  byproducts  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  incidental  to  the  space 
program,  I  feel  obUged  to  vote  against 

it. 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mn-LERl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trying  to  follow  the  debate  care- 
fully, l'  understood  from  the  Senator 
from  Delaware's  statement  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  continue  the  Voy- 
ager project.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  $10 
million  is  being  left  Intact  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  the  personnel  there  to  con- 
tinue the  Voyager  project.  Now  from 
some  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment  we  are  told  that  this  would 
do  awav  with  the  Voyager  project.  Both 
sides  cannot  be  right.  It  seems  to  me  If 
the  personnel  are  continued,  that  does 
not  mean  the  Voyager  project  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  continued. 

I  wish,  in  the  stunmation  of  the  argu- 
ments, it  would  be  made  clear,  because 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  we  can  do  away 
with  the  Voyager  project  when  we  are 
going  to  spend  $10  million  on  personnel 
for  it.  ^    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  want  to  add  again,  for  the  Rec- 
ord, so  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  au- 
thorization for  this  Voyager  project  is 
$42  million,  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  now  authorized  in  Public 
Law  90-67. 

We  think  this  Is  a  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible   bUl,    with    a    reducUon    of 
$421  100.000  below  the  budget  estimate. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  jield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler 1  has  asked  a  question,  and  I  think 
he  has  a  right  to  have  that  question 
answered.  The  Mariner  project  has  been 
canceled.  Therefore,  the  only  utilization 
in  sight  now  on  which  Saturn  V  and  i>er- 
haps  others  which  wUl  be  available  is 
the  Voyager  program,  outside  of  the 
Apollo  appUcations. 
If  the  Senate  supports  the  motion  tnai 
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is  made  here,  what  it  will  be  doing  is 
just  keeping  the  personnel  on  board  to 
study  and  restudy.  when  the  real  prob- 
lem is  to  move  ahead  with  a  plan  for 
the  Voyager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
window  on  Mars  which  opens  in  1973 
and  again  in  1975.  After  that,  there  will 
be  several  years,  at  least — I  forget  exact- 
ly, but  I  think  it  is  9  years — 1973  and 
1975  are  the  "window"  years  when  we 
can  get  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  large  program, 
but  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  we 
can  make  use  of  the  technologj'  and  the 
vehicles  which  we  hope  to  have,  which 
are  ordered,  and  which  are  part  of  o)ir 
upcoming  arsenal  in  the  space  race. 

No  one  can  talk  about  specific  things 
In  this  program,  yet  our  own  explorations 
in  space  so  far  have  brought  valuable 
Information  to  this  country— and  I  say 
this  to  my  friend  from  South  Dakota— 
which  has  been  of  almost  inestimable 
value  in  our  work  of  trying  to  predict 
the  weather,  which  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  the  farmers,  stockmen,  and 
cattlemen  In  his  State.  This  is  one  defi- 
nite application  we  will  get  out  of  the 
work  with  Voyager.  Knowing  more  about 
our  universe,  we  will  be  able  to  predict 
weather,  and  we  will  get  a  hundred 
thousand  other  "fallouts"  besides, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  efficacy  of  the  project,  but  I  am 
questioning  what  will  happen  If  the  $10 
million  Is  continued  for  the  personnel. 
Here  we  are  In  October.  It  will  prob- 
ably not  be  until  next  July  or  August 
when  the  follow-on  money  which  is  be- 
ing knocked  out  will  be  raised.  What  wUl 
this  do?  Will  this  be  actually  a  setback 
for  the  project?  Are  they  going  to  be 
able  to  get  the  hardware  started  with 
the  money  knocked  out?  How  much  will 
this  set  back  the  project? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  research  and  design,  par- 
ticularly design,  are  very  long  lead  items. 
If  we  do  not  put  the  $36  million  into  this 
bill,  we  will  not  see  the  1975  "window" 
in  the  Mars  program  or  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram. The  $10  million  will  only  keep  the 
people  "on  board" — bodies  working.  It 
will  not.  however,  enable  us  to  go  ahead 
with  design,  which  has  a  long  lead  time. 
and  which  will  help  us  accomplish,  8 
years  ahead,  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  accomplish  so  far. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  we  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  has 
talked  about  the  "window."  I  did  not  vm- 
derstand  it  myself  for  a  while,  but  the 
"window"  is  the  proper  time  when  Mars 
will  be  in  the  best  position  for  space  ex- 
ploration in  its  relation  to  the  earth. 
That  win  happen  in  1975.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  a  period  of  9  years  is  Involved 
before  the  proper  "window"  will  occur 
again.  I  wanted  to  explain  for  the  Rec- 
ord what  Is  meant  by  the  term  "window." 
I  hope  I  have  let  In  some  light  on  this 
matter. 


I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  just  1  minute. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Space  Committee  and  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pi'csident.  this 
program  should  have  been  stricken  out 
in  its  entirety,  but  since  we  were  not  able 
to  get  approval  of  the  earlier  amend- 
ment, this  is  compromise;  we  are  leaving 
in  the  $10  million  to  take  care  of  the 
staff  and  continued  research. 

As  for  the  "window,"  which  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  if  we 
keep  piling  deficits  on  top  of  deficits,  we 
shall  not  need  a  window;  we  shall  be  able 
to  stand  on  top  of  the  national  debt  and 
look  over  the  roof. 

There  is  literally  enough  money  in  this 
one  bill  to  run  a  strip  of  dollar  bills  to 
the  moon  and  back  again,  and  it  Is  all 
borrowed  money.  The  very  least  we  can 
do  is  hold  In  abeyance  some  of  these 
projects,  at  least  until  such  time  as  we 
have  the  money. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  there  might  be  another  def- 
inition for  this  "window"  we  are  hearing 
so  much  about — that  the  "window"  is  the 
aperture  through  which  it  is  proposed  to 
throw  another  $26  million  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  which  we  do  not  have  to 
spend  now.  and  at  a  time  when  we  have 
been  asked  by  the  President  to  search 
for  ways  to  save.  Here  is  a  pretty  good 
place  for  a  substantial  start. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
clude, Mr.  President,  by  quoting  what 
President  Johnson  said  on  August  21  in 
connection  with  the  House  bill  which  had 
eliminated  this  project  In  its  entirety: 

The  reduction  In  funds  recommended  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  wUl  re- 
quire the  deferment  and  reduction  of  some 
desirable  space  projects.  Yet.  in  the  face  of 
present  circumstances,  I  Join  with  the  Con- 
gress and  accept  this  reduction. 

Why  should  the  Senate  override  the 
President's  recommendations  and  give 
him  $26  million  he  does  not  need? 

If  Congress  wants  to  maintain  control 
of  the  pursestrings  we  should  at  least 
stop  sending  the  White  House  more 
money  than  it  Is  asking  for  and  then 
later  salve  our  consciences  by  passing  a 
resolution  saying  to  the  President,  "You 
cut  expenditures,  we  did  not  have  the 
nerve  to  do  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  just  a  half 
minute. 

The  White  House  asked  for  $71  million 
for  Voyager. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  That  was 
In  January  1967.  On  August  21  the  Presi- 
dent said  to  reduce  the  appropriations 
for  this  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrignia  (after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative.*.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea. "  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervtn],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr,  Gore],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr,  SmathersI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pulbright]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERS].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    Delaware     [Mr. 
Hoggs]  Is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
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ITS]  is  absent  for  religious  observance. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fom  Vermont  [Mr.  AikenI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mi-.  Towee]  would  each 

vote  "nay."  ,         ^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tmm- 
mond].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vole  "nay."  ,  ^.^ 

On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  L-;  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Murphy].  U 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
na>-s  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  287  Leg] 
YEAS— 31 


BaSer 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Dirksen 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnick 

EUender 

Fong 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 


Griffin  Pell 

Gruening  Proxraire 

Hansen  Rlblcoff 

Harris  Spong 
Kennedy,  NY.    Talmadge 

Lausche  T>dings 

Miller  Williams,  N.J. 

Mondale  WlUlams.  Del. 

Morse  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Mundt 
Nelson 

NAYS— 34 

HUl 

Holland 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan.  N.C, 
Jordan. Idaho 
Kucbel 
Long,  Mo. 
Long.  La. 
Magnvison 
Mansfield 
McClellan 


McGee 

Mclntyre 

Monroney 

Mu.skie 

Pearson 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stenuis 

Symington 


NOT  VOTING — 35 

Allien  HartXe  Murphy 

Bartlett  Hatfield  Pat,t.ore 

Boggs  Holliiifis  Percy 

Bvrd,  W.  Va.  Hruska  Prouty 

Carlson  Javits  Randolph 

CTark  Kennedy,  Mass,  RusscU 

Dodd  McCarthy  Smathers 

Eastland  McGovern  Thurmond 

Ervin  Metcalf  Tower 

Pannln  Montoya  Yarborough 

Fulbrlght  Morton  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Moss 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Willlams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
mo\'e  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  an  fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
tions bill  for  NASA  of  $4,678,900,000.  This 
is  $421,100,000  below  the  administration's 
request  and  $186,851,000  below  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  their  deliberations  of  this  bill  carefully 
considered  the  recommendations  of  the 
other  House.  We  found  that  In  some 
instances  the  House  had  cut  too  deeply. 
For  example.  NASA  requested  $297.7  mil- 
lion for  their  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion program.  The  Congress  authorized 
$290  million  but  the  House  in  cutting  the 
research  and  development  budget  recom- 


mended only  $260  million.  Our  world- 
wide tracking  and  data  acquisition  sys- 
tem simpli'  cannot  be  run  efficiently  at 
that  level.  Moreover,  the  Administrator 
of  NASA,  the  Hoiaorable  James  E.  Webb, 
testified  that  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  astronauts,  he  must  have  at  least 
another  $15  million  in  that  program.  The 
Senate  committee  has  recommended 
that  $15  million  for  tiacking  and  data 
acquisition  be  added  to  the  research  and 
development  request. 

In  the  case  of  the  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine, the  Administrator.  Mr.  Webb,  testi- 
fied that,  if  cut  to  the  $45.6  million  level 
as  recommended  by  the  House,  he  could 
not  undertake  the  development  of  the 
200,000-pound-thnist  engine  which 
everyone  agrees  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cient engine  to  develop.  He  would  in- 
stead have  to  fall  back  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nerva  I  engine  with  a 
tlirust  of  between  60.000  and  7d,000 
pounds.  With  the  additional  SIO  milUon 
in  the  research  and  development  budget 
and  $19.5  million  in  the  construction  of 
faciUties,  which  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Senate  committee,  we  can  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  200,000- 
pomid-thrust  engine  which  everyone 
agrees  will  be  needed  in  the  future  for 
our  space  exploration  programs.  This  is 
an  excellent  investment  for  the  future 
and  I  strongly  support  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  our  planetary-  programs. 
Mr.  Webb  testified  that  if  he  had  to  ab- 
sorb the  cut  voted  by  the  House  he  could 
not  initiate  the  Voyager  program  for  the 
exploration  of  the  planets.  This  would 
mean    that    the    planetary    exploration 
program  of  the  United  States  would  end 
with    the    1969   Mariner-Mars   mission. 
Y'et  all  of  the  scientific  testimony  before 
the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  testi- 
mony of  people  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  has  beer  that  the  United 
States  should  increase  the  amount  of  its 
resources  that  is  devoted  to  planetarj-  ex- 
ploration.  Planetarj'   exploration   bears 
on  some  of  the  fundamental  questions 
of  our  time;  the  origin  of  th£  earth,  and 
in  fact  the  origin  of  the  universe  itself, 
and  whether  or  not  there  is  extraterres- 
trial   life.    The    committee,    therefore, 
added  $36  million  to  the  House  bill  with 
its  recommendation  that  a  Voyager  pro- 
gram proceed  at  that  level  during  fiscal 
year  1968. 1  fully  support  this  recommen- 
dation and  hope  that  NASA  will  go  ahead 
with  a  Voyager  program.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  success  of   the  Lunar  Or- 
bit er,   NASA   should   give  careful  con- 
sideration to  first  doing  orbiting  mis- 
sions of  Mars  and  Venus. 
'    In  the  area  of  manned  flight  explora- 
tion, the  Apollo  program  is  reaching  its 
final  stages.  There  Is  still  the  possibility 
that  man  will  reach  tlie  moon  and  re- 
turn safely  to  earth  within  tills  decade. 
But  because  of  the  technical  problems, 
the  probability  is  getting  lower.  Never- 
theless, we  must  plan  for  what  comes 
after  the   Apollo   program  In   manned 
space  flight.  NASA  has  proposed  -\  realis- 
tic program  called  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions program  under  which  they  propose 
to  make  use  of  the  technology  and  equip- 
ment developed  under  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram   for    long -duration,    eartli-orbltal 


flight  and  further  lunar  exploration. 
However,  under  the  cut  passed  by  the 
House,  the  Apollo  Applications  program 
simply-  co'old  not  proceed  with  more  than 
four  flights  using  the  uprated  Saturn  I 
vehicle  aud  after  these  flights  there 
v.ould  be  a  gap  in  oui-  manned  space 
flight  program.  Mr.  Webb  testified  that 
if  he  must  run  the  space  program  at  the 
level  recommended  by  the  House  then: 
There  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  from  two  to 
five  years'  gap  In  our  large  operations  In 
space. 

Mr  Webb  said  tl?at  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  House,  he  would  be  forced 
to  stop  the  production  of  the  uprated 
Satui-n  I  booster  wliich  to  date  lias  been 
the  most  successful  booster  program  this 
country  has  ever  known— the  program 
has  never  had  a  faUure.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ques- 
tioned the  witnesses  on  tliis  point  and 
Ills  conclusion  was  tliat  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  this  booster  after  spending  a 
biUion  dollars  in  developing  it  and  then 
in  4  or  5  years  having  to  go  forward  witli 
the  u.se  of  a  different  booster  or  tlie  de- 
velopment of  a  new  booster  would  be 
sheer  waste.  He  said; 


In  my  opinion,  tiiat  will  be  waste  of  the 
rankest  kind, 

I  think  we  should  go  forward  with  the 
Apollo  Applications  program:  the  Con- 
gress authorized  $3477  million,  the 
House  recommended  $300  million.  This 
committee  added  $35  million  to  NASA's 
research  and  development  budget  witJi 
the  recommendation  that  this  be  used 
for  the  Apollo  Applications  program.  I 
strongly  support  that  recommendation. 

As  a  result  of  its  analysis,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  also  reduced 
the  adminiistrative  operations  request 
$20  million  below  the  amount  approved 
bv  the  House. 

"Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
detailed  analysis  in  the  best  judgment 
of  many  of  our  most  respected  colleagues. 
It  provides  the  Nation  with  an  austere 
but  strong  program  In  aeronautics  and 
space  and  with  it  our  Nation  can  con- 
tinue its  leadership  in  these  important 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  I  fully 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  urge  my 
collearues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  V&. 
sp&ce  program  has  been  directed  toward 
balanced  and  orderly  objectives  in  three 
fields:  earth  orbit,  lunar,  and  planetary. 
Each  is  an  essential  element  for  balaiice. 
To  maintain  the  balance  requires  the 
continuitv,  during  1968.  of  unmanned 
planetary  program  support.  The  fiscal 
1968  decisions  do,  in  fact,  play  a  critical 
role  In  determining  our  planetary  ex- 
ploration capability  in  the  1970's  which 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  calls 
"the  most  rewarding  goal  on  which  to 
focus  national  attention  for  the  10  to  15 
years  following  lunar  landing. ' 

Russia's  planetarj-  activity  is  a  major 
part  of  her  space  program.  Her  launch- 
ing?, while  not  as  successful  as  ours, 
number  17.  as  opposed  to  our  five.  Fur- 
ther they  are  now  flying  spacecraft  that 
weigh  up  to  2,500  pounds,  about  four 
times  the  weight  of  our  Mariner  space- 
craft Our  best  estimates  on  the  current 
Russian  flight  to  Venus  Indicate  that  the 
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Is  made  here,  what  it  will  be  doing  is 
Just  keeping  the  personnel  on  board  to 
study  and  restudy.  when  the  real  prob- 
lem is  to  move  ahead  with  a  plan  for 
the  Voyager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
window  on  Mars  which  opens  in  1973 
and  again  in  1975.  After  that,  there  will 
be  several  years,  at  least— I  forget  exact- 
ly, but  I  think  it  is  9  years — 1973  and 
1975  are  the  "window"  years  when  we 
can  get  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  large  program, 
but  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  we 
can  make  use  of  the  technology'  and  the 
vehicles  which  we  hope  to  have,  which 
are  ordered,  and  which  are  part  of  our 
upcoming  arsenal  in  the  space  race. 

No  one  can  talk  about  specific  things 
in  this  program,  yet  our  own  explorations 
in  space  so  far  have  brought  valuable 
information  to  this  country— and  I  say 
this  to  my  friend  from  South  Dakota — 
which  has  been  of  almost  inestimable 
value  in  our  work  of  trying  to  predict 
the  weather,  which  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  the  farmers,  stockmen,  and 
cattlemen  in  his  SUte.  This  Is  one  defi- 
nite application  we  will  get  out  of  the 
work  with  Voyager.  Knowing  more  about 
our  universe,  we  will  be  able  to  predict 
weather,  and  we  will  get  a  hundred 
thousand  other  "fallouts"  besides. 

Mr.  MILliER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  efficacy  of  the  project,  but  I  am 
questioning  what  will  happen  if  the  $10 
million  is  continued  for  the  personnel. 
Here  we  are  In  October.  It  will  prob- 
ably not  be  until  next  July  or  August 
when  the  follow-on  money  which  is  be- 
ing knocked  out  will  be  raised.  What  will 
this  do?  Will  this  be  actually  a  setback 
for  the  project?  Are  they  going  to  be 
able  to  get  the  hardware  started  with 
the  money  knocked  out?  How  much  will 
this  set  back  the  project? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  research  and  design,  par- 
ticularly design,  are  very  long  lead  items. 
If  we  do  not  put  the  $36  million  into  this 
bill,  we  will  not  see  the  1975  "window" 
in  the  Mars  program  or  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram. The  $10  million  will  only  keep  the 
people  "'on  board" — bodies  working.  It 
will  not.  however,  enable  us  to  go  ahead 
with  design,  which  has  a  long  lead  time. 
and  which  will  help  us  accomplish.  8 
years  ahead,  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  accomplish  so  far. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  we  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  has 
talked  about  the  "window."  I  did  not  un- 
derstand it  myself  for  a  while,  but  the 
"window"  is  the  proper  time  when  Mars 
will  be  in  the  best  position  for  space  ex- 
ploration in  its  relation  to  the  earth. 
That  will  happen  in  1975.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  a  period  of  9  years  is  involved 
before  the  proper  "window"  will  occur 
again.  I  wanted  to  explain  for  the  Rec- 
ord what  Is  meant  by  the  term  "window." 
I  hope  I  have  let  In  some  light  on  this 
matter. 


I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  just  1  minute. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Space  Committee  and  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  President,  this 
program  should  have  been  stricken  out 
in  its  entirety,  but  since  we  were  not  able 
to  get  approval  of  the  earlier  amend- 
ment, this  is  compromise:  we  are  leaving 
in  the  $10  million  to  take  care  of  the 
staff  and  continued  research. 

As  for  the  "window,"  which  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  if  we 
keep  piling  deficits  on  top  of  aeficits,  we 
shall  not  need  a  window;  we  shall  be  able 
to  stand  on  top  of  the  national  debt  and 
look  over  the  roof. 

There  is  literally  enough  money  in  this 
one  bill  to  run  a  strip  of  dollar  bills  to 
the  moon  and  back  again,  and  it  is  all 
borrowed  money.  The  very  least  we  can 
do  is  hold  in  abeyance  some  of  these 
projects,  at  least  until  such  time  as  we 
have  the  money. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  there  might  be  another  def- 
inition for  this  "window"  we  are  hearing 
so  much  about — that  the  "window"  is  the 
aperture  through  which  it  is  proposed  to 
throw  another  $26  million  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  which  we  do  not  have  to 
spend  now,  and  at  a  time  when  we  have 
been  asked  by  the  President  to  search 
for  ways  to  save.  Here  is  a  pretty  good 
place  for  a  substantial  start. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
clude, Mr.  President,  by  quoting  what 
President  Johnson  said  on  August  21  in 
connection  with  the  House  bill  which  had 
eliminated  this  project  in  its  entirety: 

The  reduction  In  funds  recommended  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  will  re- 
quire the  deferment  and  reduction  of  some 
desirable  space  projects.  Yet,  In  the  face  of 
present  circumstances.  I  join  with  the  Con- 
gress and  accept  this  reduction. 

Why  should  the  Senate  override  the 
President's  recommendations  and  give 
him  $26  million  he  does  not  need? 

If  Congress  wants  to  maintain  control 
of  the  pursestrings  we  should  at  least 
stop  sending  the  White  House  more 
money  than  it  is  asking  for  and  then 
later  salve  our  consciences  by  passing  a 
resolution  saying  to  the  President,  "You 
cut  expenditures,  we  did  not  have  the 
nerve  to  do  it." 

Mr.  President.  I  jneld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  just  a  half 
minute. 

The  White  House  asked  for  $71  million 
for  Voyager. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  was 
in  January  1967.  On  August  21  the  Presi- 
dent said  to  reduce  the  appropriations 
for  this  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virignia  f  after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea.'  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay. "  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  E.i\stland].  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovernI.  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Fuxbright]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ersI. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough!  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  PROtrTY],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    Delaware     [Mr. 
BoGGSl  Is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
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its]  is  absent  for  religious  observance. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin!  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "nay."  ,        ^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Hatfield!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 

vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits!  L«;  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

(No.  287  Leg] 
YEAS— 31 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Biirdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Cwinon 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

FODg 

Hart 
Hayden 


Griffin  Pell 

Gruening  Proxmlre 

Hansen  Rlblcoff 

Harris  Spong 
Kennedy.  N.Y.    Talmadge 

I.nusche  TN-dings 

Miller  wmiams,  N.J. 

Mondale  WlUlams,  Del. 

Morse  Touug,  N.  Dak. 
Mundt 
Nelson 

NAYS— 34 

Hill  McGee 

Holland  Mclntyre 

Inouye  Monroney 

Jackson  Muskie 

Jordan,  N.C.  Pearson 

Jordan,  Idaho  Scott 

Kuchel  Smith 

Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Long,  L.i.  Steunis 

Magnuson  Symington 
Mansfield 
Hlckenlooper      McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

Aiken  Hartke  Murphy 

Bartlett  Hatfield  Pastore 

Boggs  HoUiufis  Percy 

Bvrd  W.  Va.        Hruska  Prouty 

Carlson  Javits  Randolph 

Clark  Kennedy.  Mass.  Russell 

Dodd  McCarthy  Smathers 

Eastland  McGovern  Thurmond 

Ervin  Metcalf  Tower 

Fannin  Montoya  Yarborough 

Fulbright  Morton  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Moss 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  an  fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
Uons  bUl  for  NASA  of  $4,678,900,000.  This 
is  $421,100,000  below  the  administration's 
request  and  $186,851,000  below  the 
amount  authoi-ized  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  their  deliberations  of  this  bill  carefully 
considered  the  recommendations  of  the 
other  House.  We  found  that  In  some 
instances  the  House  had  cut  too  deeply. 
For  example,  NASA  requested  $297.7  mil- 
lion for  their  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion program.  The  Congress  authorized 
$290  million  but  the  Hoiise  In  cutting  the 
resesu-ch  and  development  budget  recom- 


mended only  $260  million.  Our  world- 
wide trackiiag  and  daU  acquisition  sys- 
tem simply  cannot  be  run  efficiently  at 
that  level.  Moreover,  the  Administrator 
of  NASA,  the  Hoi\orable  James  E.  Webb, 
testified  Uiat  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  astronauts,  he  must  have  at  least 
another  $15  million  in  that  program.  The 
Senate  committee  has  recommended 
that  $15  million  for  Hacking  and  data 
acquisition  be  added  to  the  research  and 
development  request. 

In  the  case  of  the  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine, the  Administrator,  Mr.  Webb,  testi- 
fied that,  if  cut  to  the  $45.6  million  level 
as  recommended  by  the  House,  he  could 
not  undertake  the  development  of  tlie 
200,000-pound-thrust  engine  which 
everyone  asrees  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cient engine  to  develop.  He  would  in- 
stead have  to  faU  back  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nerva  I  engine  with  a 
tlii-ust  of  between  60,000  and  75,000 
pounds.  With  the  additional  SIO  milUon 
in  the  research  and  development  budget 
and  S19.5  million  in  the  construction  of 
facilities,  which  has  been  recommended 
by  tlie  Senate  committee,  we  can  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  200.000- 
pound-thrust  engine  which  everj-one 
agrees  will  be  needed  in  the  future  for 
our  space  exploration  programs.  This  Is 
an  excellent  investment  for  the  future 
and  I  strongly  support  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  our  planetary  programs, 
Mr  Webb  testified  that  If  he  had  to  ab- 
sorb the  cut  voted  by  the  House  he  could 
not  initiate  the  Voyager  program  for  the 
exploration  of  the  planets.  This  would 
mean    that    the    planetary    exploration 
program  of  tlie  United  States  would  end 
■with    the    1969    Mariner-Mars    mission. 
Yet  all  of  the  scientific  testimony  before 
the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  testi- 
mony' of  people  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  has  beer  that  the  United 
States  should  increase  the  amount  of  its 
resources  that  is  devoted  to  planetarj-  ex- 
ploration.  Planetarj'   exploration   bears 
on  some  of  the  fundamental  questions 
of  our  time;  the  origin  of  the  earth,  and 
In  fact  the  origin  of  the  universe  Itself, 
and  whether  or  not  there  is  extraterres- 
trial   life.    The    committee,    therefore, 
added  $36  million  to  the  House  bill  with 
its  recommendation  that  a  Voyager  pro- 
gram proceed  at  that  level  during  fiscal 
year  1968. 1  fully  support  this  recommen- 
dation and  hope  that  NASA  will  go  ahead 
with  a  Voyager  program.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  success  of   the  Lunar  Or- 
biter,   NASA   should   give   careful  con- 
sideration to  first  doing  orbiting  mis- 
sions of  Mars  and  Venus. 

In  the  area  of  manned  flight  explora- 
tion, the  Apollo  program  is  reaching  its 
final  stages.  There  Is  stUl  the  possibility 
that  man  will  reach  the  moon  and  re- 
turn safelj-  to  earth  within  this  decade. 
But  because  of  the  technical  problems, 
the  probability  is  getting  lower.  Never- 
theless, we  must  plan  for  what  comes 
after  the  Apollo  program  In  manned 
space  flight.  NAS.\  has  proposed  a  realis- 
tic program  called  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions program  under  which  they  propose 
to  make  use  of  the  technologj-  and  equip- 
ment developed  under  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram   for    long-duration,    earth-orbiUl 


flight  and  further  lunar  exploration. 
However,  under  the  cut  passed  by  the 
House,  the  Apollo  Applications  program 
simplv  could  not  proceed  with  more  than 
four  flights  using  the  uprated  Saturn  I 
vsliicle  and  after  these  flights  there 
would  be  a  gap  In  oui-  manned  space 
flight  progi-am.  Mr.  Webb  testified  that 
if  he  must  I'un  the  space  program  at  the 
level  recommended  by  the  House  then: 
There  wilL  in  my  opinion,  be  from  two  to 
five  years'  gap  In'  our  large  operations  in 
space. 

Mr  Webb  said  tliat  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  House,  he  would  be  forced 
to  stop  the  production  of  the  i«3rated 
Saturn  I  booster  wluch  to  date  has  been 
the  most  successful  booster  program  this 
country  has  ever  known— the  program 
has  never  had  a  failuie.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender!  ques- 
tioned tlie  witnesses  on  tliis  point  &nd 
liis  conclusion  was  that  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  this  booster  aftei-  spending  a 
billion  dollars  in  developing  it  and  then 
in  4  or  5  years  liaving  to  go  forward  witli 
the  use  of  a  different  booster  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  booster  would  be 
sheer  waste.  He  said; 

In  my  opinion,  that  will  be  waste  of  the 
rankest  kind. 


I  think  wc  should  go  forward  with  the 
Apollo  Applications  program:  the  Con- 
gress authorized  $347.7  million,  the 
House  recommended  $300  million.  This 
committee  added  $35  million  to  NASA's 
research  and  development  budget  with 
the  recommendation  that  this  be  used 
for  the  Apollo  Applications  program.  I 
strongly  support  that  recommendation. 

As  a  result  of  its  analysis,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  also  reduced 
the  administrative  operatlon.s  request 
$20  million  below  the  amount  approved 
bv  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
detailed  analysis  in  the  best  judgment 
of  many  of  our  most  respected  colleagues. 
It  provides  the  Nation  wtth  an  austere 
but  strong  program  in  aeronautics  and 
space  and  with  it  our  Nation  can  cor>- 
tlnue  its  leadership  In  these  important 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  I  fully 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
space  program  has  been  directed  toward 
balanced  and  orderly  objectives  in  three 
fields:  earth  orbit,  lunar,  and  planetary'- 
Each  is  an  essential  element  for  balance. 
To  mamtaln  the  balance  requires  the 
continuity,  during  1968,  of  unmanned 
planetary  program  support.  The  fiscal 
1968  decisions  do,  in  fact,  play  a  critical 
role  In  determining  our  planetary  ex- 
ploration capability  in  the  1970's  which 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  calls 
"the  most  rewarding  goal  on  which  to 
focus  national  attention  for  the  10  to  15 
years  following  lunar  landing." 

Russia's  planetary  activity  is  a  major 
part  of  her  space  program.  Her  launch- 
ing?, while  not  as  successful  as  ours, 
number  17.  as  opposed  to  our  five.  Fur- 
ther, they  are  noi;\'  flying  spacecraft  that 
weigh  up  to  2.500  poimds,  about  four 
times  the  weight  of  our  Mariner  space- 
craft. Our  best  estimates  on  the  current 
Russian  flight  to  Venus  Indicate  that  the 
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vehicle  Is  carrying  one  or  more  probes  to 
be  launched  when  near  the  planet.  The 
Russians  must  be  convinced  of  the  sci- 
entific, economic,  political,  and  social 
rewards  of  an  aggressive  planetary  ex- 
ploration program.  Their  effort  cannot  be 
described  as  a  race  with  us.  but  rather 
an  orderly  program  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge of  the  planets. 

NASA  and  the  space  Industry  have 
been  Investigating  and  refining  concepts 
of  Voyager  since  1961.  The  program  has 
been  thoroughly  defined  and  the  required 
technologies  will  be  available.  If  suffi- 
cient funds  are  not  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  the  launch  of  Voyager  will  be 
delayed  from  1973  to  1975  because  Mars 
Is  "available"  only  once  every  25  months. 
Translated  into  resources,  both  Gov- 
errxment  and  Industry  scientist-engineer 
teams  have  been  building  up  and  working 
for  6  years  on  Voyager  at  a  substantial 
cost.  A  decision  now  to  defer  action  In 
1968  means  these  teams  and  their  facili- 
ties and  technologies  cannot  be  held; 
rather,  they  would  have  to  be  dismem- 
bered and  reassigned.  Two  years  from 
now,  the  effort  and  starting  costs  to  re- 
create this  resource  would  be  substantial. 

The  scientific  community,  NASA,  the 
President  and  his  ad\isers,  all  certify  the 
sclentLflc  value  of  data  from  interplane- 
tary space.  Added  to  this  are  the  Voy- 
ager-unique requirements  that  will  re- 
sult In  the  advancement  of  technologies. 
The  space  program  Is  demonstrating  how- 
it  can  "spin  off"  elements  of  its  technol- 
ogy to  society.  The  Voyager  program  will 
assure  the  continued  flow  of  these  bene- 
fits, particularly  In  the  areas  of  data 
management,  automated  science  instru- 
ments, resources  management,  and  long- 
life  reliability  for  complex  systems,  as 
illustrated  by  work  in  the  field  of  medical 
and  health  support,  solution  of  problems 
of  urban  and  regional  areas,  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  money  approved  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
Voyager  program  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  money  which  can  make  this 
program  viable. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingiilshed  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  has  worked  very  long  and 
diligently  on  the  pending  bill.  She  has  a 
short  statement  to  make,  and  I  yield  to 
her  such  time  as  she  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Space  Committee. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  observations  on 
the  NASA  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968  which  Is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. First,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 


tunity to  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  In  which  they  handled 
the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
appropriations  bill  which  your  commit- 
tee has  reported  Is  substantially  less  than 
the  authorization  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  most  instances,  your  committee 
carefully  reviewed  the  funding  for  each 
of  the  program  items  and  took  the  posi- 
tion that,  wherever  practicable,  new, 
high  cost  programs  should  be  deferred 
and  that  only  those  on-going  programs 
which  have  proved  successful  and  for 
which  substantial  Investments  had  al- 
ready been  incurred  during  previous 
years  be  continued. 

In  my  view,  the  appropriations  bill  be- 
fore you  provides  for  a  well-balanced 
program  at  a  funding  level  commensu- 
rate with  the  financial  situation  existing 
today.  I  therefore  commend  the  passage 
of  this  bill  to  my  colleagues. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  constrained  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  action  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  space  pro- 
gram in  announcing  his  acceptance  of 
the  NASA  appropriations  reductions 
made  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  he  signed  the  1968 
authorization  bill. 

He  has  certainly  had  quite  a  change 
of  heart  about  the  space  program  from 
those  days  when  he  headed  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  and  so  vigorously 
pushed  for  a  full  space  program  instead 
of  a  limited  space  program.  His  action 
clearly  signaled  a  new  policy  of  relegat- 
ing the  space  program  to  a  secondary 
position  and  one  of  considerably  lower 
priority  than  that  which  he  had  insisted 
upon  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Space  Committee. 

To  be  quite  frank,  he  literally  pulled 
the  rug  from  under  those  who  direct  the 
space  program.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Seamans  effective  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  I  am  more  surprised 
that  his  action  has  not,  as  yet,  caused 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Webb. 

For  surely  Mr.  Webb  would  be  fully 
justified  in  resigning  since  the  President 
has  made  his  position  almost  untenable. 

Nor  would  I  be  surprised  at  any  other 
top  level  resignations  at  NASA  now  that 
the  space  program  has  been  relegated 
to  a  secondary  status. 

Not  only  am  I  surprised  at  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  but  I  am  shocked  at 
the  timing  of  It — at  the  signing  of  an 
authorization  bill  before  congressional 
action  had  been  completed  on  the  ap- 
propriations bin. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  observations 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  NASA, 
and  by  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  when  Mr.  Webb  was 
testifying  before  that  subcommittee. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
stated : 

But  when  we  talk  about  reduction  of  dif- 
ferent amounts — the  Senate  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibility. Assume  they  would  want  to 
arrive  at  the  total  House  figure.  We  still  have 
the  responsibility.  We  may  want  to  cut  one 
program  Instead  of  the  one  they  cut,  or  vice 
versa.  And  we  have  that  responslblUty.  We 


cannot  Just  accept  where  the  House  made 
the  cuts,  even  assuming  that  we  were  going 
to  agree  to  the  House  total  flgxire. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  observed : 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
President,  this  one  or  any  other  to  withhold 
funds  that  Congress  has  appropriated.  But 
as  a  member  of  this  committee  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  we  accept  Mr.  Webb's  statement,  he  cannot 
ask  for  more  than  the  House  asked  for  In  any 
Item.  But  If  we  accept  this  In  the  contejct 
that  the  House's  word  Is  final,  we  might  as 
well  adjourn  this  meeting  and  take  the  House 
bill  and  go  back.  And  this  Is  not  acceptable 
to  me.  .^nd  I  think  we  have  got  to  get  such 
information  as  we  can,  because  even  though 
the  President  approved  the  report  of  the 
House,  that  would  just  simply  forestall  the 
constitutional  function  of  this  committee. 

To  this  observation,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  stated:  "That  Is  right." 

And  I  join  in  in  saying  that  it  is  right. 

The  President  pulled  the  rug  from  un- 
der Mr.  Webb,  but  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  NASA  and  the 
full  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
fused to  let  the  President  pull  the  rug 
from  under  them  and  Impose  the  will  of 
the  House  on  them  In  conflict  with  the 
constitutional  function  of  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  conference  procedure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time,  on  the  bUl,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  support  the  bill.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  doing  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  good  job  under  extremely  difiBcult 
circumstances. 

I  do  have  a  few  comments  to  make 
about  one  phase  of  the  bill,  referring  to 
the  administrative  operations  Item. 

The  amount  appropriated  In  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  12474,  is  $628,000,000.  This 
Is  $43.3  million  less  than  the  agency  re- 
quest, and  $20  million  less  than  the  max- 
imum permitted  in  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  re- 
duced the  NASA  budget  by  $516  mil- 
lion, it  appropriated  virtually  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  "Administrative 
operations."  In  other  words.  H.R.  12474 
as  passed  by  the  House  provides  $648 
million  for  "Administrative  operations," 
the  full  amoimt  authorized.  The  Senate 
bUl  provides  only  $628  million, 

NASA  officials  have  made  It  clear  to 
me  and  others  that  even  the  House  figure 
raises  crucial  problems.  Cutting  the  ap- 
propriation by  another  $20  million  raises 
even  more  complex  and  critical  problems. 
E\'en  under  the  higher  House  figure 
NASA  might  have  to  take  advantage  of 
its  statutory  reprogramlng  authority  to 
meet  its  minimum  needs  In  this  activity. 
NASA's  administrators  will  have  to  dis- 
play maximum  Ingeniiity  and  fiexibillty 
to  operate  their  programs  imder  the 
amount  appropriated  for  "Administra- 
tive operations." 

It  is  a  mistaken  belief  that  huge  re- 
ductions in  space  fiight  programs  nat- 
urally permit  corresponding  reductions 
In  appropriations  for  administration.  Ac- 
tually, reductions  of  the  magnitude  con- 
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tained  In  this  bill  create  innumerable 
new  problems  for  NASA's  administrators, 
ani  they  will  have  to  make  considerable 
readjustment  to  maintain  a  viable  pro- 
gram under  the  fimds  we  have  allowed 

them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  a  difficult  bill  to  handle. 

We  reduced  the  administrative  opera- 
tions item  by  6.5  percent.  The  research 
and  development  item,  the  big  item,  has 
been  reduced  8  percent.  I  cannot  see  how 
a  6.5-percent  cut  is  going  to  hurt  the 
administration  when  the  research  and 
(levelopment  item  is  8  percent  less. 

We  thought  we  did  well.  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  did  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get 
these  figures  for  the  committee.  If  we 
had  been  consistent,  this  cut  across  the 
board  would  have  reduced  the  admin- 
istrative operations  Item  by  8  percent 
instead  of  6.5  percent.  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
on  the  blU. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
It  clearly  understood  by  all  Senators  that 
this  bill  has  been  drastically  reduced 
from  the  budget  amount  submitted  by 
the  administration.  It  has  been  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  $421,100,000,  or  8.3 
Dcrccnt 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  amount  in  this  bill  is  approximately 
$95  milUon  over  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  House.  The  reason  for  the  In- 
crease Is  as  clear  as  a  bell,  if  one  had  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony.  There  Is  not 
agreement  now  as  to  how  this  program 
can  be  balanced  in  view  of  its  great  over- 
all reduction.  Because  of  the  Increases 
we  have  made  in  the  House  bill  and  the 
provision  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  which  allows  a 
5-percent  reprogramlng  latitude,  there 
will  be  room,  under  this  bUl.  to  bring  out 
a  well-balanced  bill,  in  my  opinion,  in 
conference,  after  we  receive  further  In- 
formation. 

I  cannot  begin  to  state  how  distressed 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  was  to 
note  how  confused  was  the  thinking  of 
the  Administrator  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore us,  after  the  action  of  the  House;  it 
indicated  that  he,  himself,  had  little 
opinion  at  that  time  as  to  how  a  balanced 
program  could  be  worked  out. 

This  bill  Is  of  sufficient  size  to  bring 
about  a  balanced  program;  yet,  even  the 
conference  bill  cannot  be  larger  than  8.3 
percent  below  the  administration  budget, 
which  is  a  very  material  saving.  I  bring 
out  this  point  because  I  believe  we  can 
get  a  well-balanced  continuation  of  the 
important  space  program  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  to  my  earUer  remarks,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Nerva.  It  Is  appro- 
priate and  a  bit  ironic  that  the  NASA 
appropriation  comes  to  the  Senate  for 
a  critical  decision  during  the  week  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  space  race. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  date 
passed  without  recognition  of  the  tre- 


mendous human  accomplishments  which 
have  transpired  over  the  past  10  years 
since  the  begirmlng  of  the  space  age  on 
October  4,  1957.  when  the  first  manmade, 
artificial  earth  satellite  was  launched 
Into  orbit.  Thus  started  what  many  have 
thought  to  be  man's  noblest  adventure. 
Histor>-  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself. 
We  stand  today  at  virtually  the  same 
crossroads  and  have  the  same  choice  that 
faced  the  country  a  decade  ago.  I  know 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  share  my 
recollection  of  a  period  of  great  national 
embarrassment,  horrendous  criticism, 
heated  congressional  debate,  and  in- 
vestigations, even  recriminations,  which 
marked  our  reaction  to  the  realization 
10  years  ago  that  our  great  American 
technology  had  failed  at  the  starting 
gate  of  the  space  age. 

Jlistory  books  will  record  many  ex- 
planations of  why  we  were  not  prepared. 
True,  we  had  other  problems  on  which  to 
concentrate,  just  as  we  have  today.  They 
were  problems  which  faded  before  our 
shocked  reaUzation  in  1957  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  stolen  the  technological  march 
on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  Director  of  NASA,  told 
the  Appropriations  Committee  just  the 
other  day.  as  he  has  said  on  other  recent 
occasions,  that  Russia  Is  expected  to  mo- 
mentarib'  launch  a  new  and  bigger  space 
spectacular,  or  a  series  of  spectaculars 
that  may  even  Involve  the  orbiting  of 
many  men  around  the  earth.  This  is  to 
be  done,  oui-  experts  say,  through  the 
greater  propulsion  capability  which  the 
Russians  have  at  this  time. 

The  concern  I  have  today  is  over 
threatening  signs  on  the  horizon  for  the 
future  of  American  space  technology. 
There  are  danger  signals  which  Indicate 
the  possibility  of  a  weakened  resolve  of 
our  commitments  in  the  face  of  tech- 
nological and  military  challenges  in  1967. 
Mr  President,  there  were  grave  chal- 
lenges and  distractions  10  years  ago, 
but  these  were  brushed  aside  in  our 
resolve  to  wipe  out  what  for  us  was  the 
shame  of  sputnik. 

I  was  heartened  a  few  days  ago  when 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
put  aside  a  weak-hearted  1968  appropri- 
ations bill  sent  to  us  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  turning  our  back  on  firm  na- 
tional commitments  made  In  the  recent 
past  Mv  esteemed  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON],  led  the  committee  in  reporting 
a  bill  which  In  effect  said  that  we  would 
not  strip  this  mighty  space  age  giant 
that  we  have  created  of  Its  abUity  to 
survive  the  next  decade. 

Perhaps  he  was  mindful  of  another 
great  Senator  of  10  years  ago,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  said  in  1957  in  a  speech  to 
CBS  affiliates: 

There  Is  now  abundant  evidence  that  a 
pattern  of  history  is  repeating.  We  are  awak- 
ening to  the  realltv  that  advances  of  Soviet 
technologv  and  science  have  made  our  wall 
of  securitv  a  relic  of  another  age.  ...  Our 
peril  becomes  a  disaster  when  we  fall  so  far 
behind  that  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery.  .  .  . 
We  must  not  wait  for  calamity  before  under- 
taking a  cure. 

In  1958  and  1959  we  began  the  slow 
road  into  space  and  later  imdertook  the 
development  of  great  rocket  systems,  the 


most  advanced  entry  of  which  is  soon  to 
be  launched  at  Cape  Kennedy.  I  refer  to 
the  great  Saturn  V.  With  this  vehicle, 
I  have  heard  some  say,  we  have  kept 
our  commitments  and  have  been  able  to 
catch  up  with  the  Russians.  But  the  one 
accomplishment  that  has  remained  be- 
yond our  grasp  is  the  final  closing  of  the 
"propulsion  gap"  which  was  discovered 
In  1957  and  1958. 

Since  1955  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments have  been  presented  to  the  coun- 
try by  a  small  but  uniquely  qualified 
and  trained  Government  industrial  team 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing the  Nerva  rocket  engine.  That  period 
of  technologj-  is  coming  to  an  end,  but 
it  is  not  a  period  when  we  can  cut  back 
and  say  that  the  job  is  ended.  The  basis 
of  this  logic  was  quickly  recognized  by 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  when  they  restored 
funds  to  the  program  which  had  been 
cut  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
committee  recognized  that  the  Ner\'a  n 
nuclear  rocket  engine  may  be  our  only 
hope  of  overtaking  the  Russians,  whom 
we  know  are  working  on  systems  with 
capabiUties  greater  than  our  mighty 
Saturn  V. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize  what 
must  be  done  to  protect  our  technological 
options,  and  we  must  decide,  as  President 
Johnson  so  properly  suggested,  "between 
the  necessary  and  the  desirable."  The 
President  went  on  to  say — and  this  point 
is  conveniently  missed  by  those  who 
would  strip  us  of  our  ability  to  keep  our 
head  above  water  in  this  propulsion 
race — that  "we  need  not  and  dare  not 
eliminate  the  necessarj-." 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  its  subcommittee  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  unanimous 
and  overwhelming  support  that  the 
Space  Committee  always  has  given  to  the 
development  of  an  atomic  rocket  engine 
for  sF>ace  travel.  We  have  recognized  the 
very  great  success  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  laboratory-  and  at  the  test  site  by 
continuing  to  fund  the  program. 

Some  who  are  stampeded  by  the  con- 
cerns of  todav  would  have  us  mothball 
this  program.  They  do  not  recognize  that 
to  do  so  would  mean  the  abandonment 
of  a  successful  $1  billion  investment,  to- 
gether with  the  loss  of  a  technological 
and  scientific  team  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  reassemble  again.  Others  have 
said  In  effect,  let  us  develop  a  smaller 
engine  of  60,000  to  75.000  pounds  of 
thrust  which  would  t^ke  us  to  the  moon 
and  permit  us  to  orbit  the  earth  and 
indulge  In  experiments  of  that  type. 

What  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
done  is  to  put  their  overwhelming  sup- 
port behind  the  development  of  the  next 
logical  step— Nerva  n.  which  would  per- 
mit the  development  of  rocket  capabili- 
ties of  100.000  pounds  of  thrust.  This 
would  enable  us  to  travel  to  the  planets 
and  to  accomplish  the  boldest  and  most 
imaginative  missions  which  are  now 
foreseen,  and  to  do  it  on  the  most  eco- 
nomic and  practical  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  stripped  from 
this  program  every  ounce  of  fat  ine 
committee  has,  In  fact,  given  great 
weight  to  the  financial  realities  of  l9bi 
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and  has  gone  along  with  80  percent  of 
the  cut  which  the  House  voted  in  the 
overall  space  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  have 
the  obligation  to  pursue  our  opportuni- 
ties in  space  and  to  fulfill  the  national 
commitment  which  has  been  pledged.  I 
urge  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  de- 
serves to  be  praised,  be  supported  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

It  does  not  require  a  peer  into  the  fu- 
ture to  know  that  the  Russians  soon  will 
launch  a  very  dramatic  and  meaningful 
new  achievement  in  space.  All  of  our  ex- 
perts— while  they  may  not  agree  In  their 
predictions  on  what  form  the  Russian 
spectacular  will  take — agree  that  this  is 
definitely  In  the  offlng  In  the  next  weeks 
or  months.  When  it  happens,  we  will  be 
able  to  look  back  on  what  we  do  today 
with  a  sense  of  accomplishment  or  a 
sense  of  failure. 

Mr.  President,  without  this  atomic 
engine  we  will  be  consigning  the  United 
States  to  a  secondary  position  in  space. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  is  not 
going  to  permit  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  our  Nation's  nuclear  rocket 
development  program  is  given  the  proper 
perspective.  There  may  be  some  who  do 
not  fully  realize  that  this  program  called 
Project  Rover  is  the  next  logical — and  es- 
sential— step  forward  into  space.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  "if"  or  "whether."  It  Is 
a  question  of  when. 

The  answer  to  that  last  question  Is 
now.  Every  scientist  and  technologist  in- 
volved in  our  space  effort  will  back  that 
up  They  will  tell  you  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait,  both  in  terms  of  time  and 
money. 

Our  space  effort  is  now  at  a  critical 
Juncture.  It  has  moved  ahead  dramati- 
cally in  what  has  essentially  been  a  come- 
from-behlnd  contest  with  Soviet  space 
power.  We  have  established  a  great  capa- 
bility of  our  own  now,  and  I  think  we 
can  begin  to  view  the  rocketry  prowess 
of  both  nations  as  generally  even. 

But  we  know  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
developing  a  space  booster  far  superior 
to  our  own  best  Saturn  V.  We  may  see 
that  powerful  booster  in  action  this  next 
year.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe 
the  Russians  are  also  deeply  Involved 
In  developing  nuclear  rocket  engines. 

The  penalties  of  any  delay  now  in 
Rover  are  enormous.  We  would  immedi- 
ately lose  2  years  of  advance — if  not 
more — for  1  year's  delay.  More  impor- 
tant, we  would  lose  the  initiative  which 
I  think  we  now  hold. 

And  to  save  what?  To  save  what  Is  a 
relatively  small  budget  expense  we  would 
automatically  commit  ourselves  to  a  far 
greater  expense  involved  in  regrouping 
and  reorganizing  the  fine  group  of  people 
and  the  sophisticated  equipment  we  now 
have  gathered  effectively — the  group  that 
has  developed  the  brilliantly  successful 
Nerva  I  engine  prototype. 

Now  that  we  can  move  forward  with 
assurance  in  developing  the  flying  nu- 
clear engine — Nerva  n — how  can  we  pos- 
sibly hesitate?  If  we  waited  to  develop  a 
Jet  aircraft  engine  untU  we  could  afford 
It,  we  would  still  be  droning  along  behind 


propellers.  It  would  be  just  as  pointless 
to  limit  ourselves  deliberately  to  a  re- 
stricted, chemically  fueled  engine  as  the 
power  base  for  our  space  rocketry. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  restrict  their 
consideration  to  strict  dollars  and  cents, 
I  have  an  equally  compelling  argument 
in  support  of  Rover.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  ap- 
propriation, as  submitted  by  your  com- 
mittee, has  been  chopped  $421  million 
and  more  below  the  administration's 
budget  request.  Funds  for  nuclear  rocket 
development,  while  twlstered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  are  none- 
theless $20.5  million  under  the  budget 
recommendation. 

So  we  have  a  meaningful  spending  cut 
In  the  overall  appropriation  and  a  signif- 
icant reduction — as  large  as  possible 
short  of  disablement — in  the  nuclear 
rocket  program  itself.  The  Project  Rover 
total  approved  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee — $76  million  in  all — is 
the  "bare  bones"  compromise  between 
the  destructive  House  cut  and  the  full 
administration  recommendation  of  $96.5 
million.  If  we  can  afford  no  more,  we 
most  certainly  cannot  afford  less. 

We  are  told  the  Rover  appropriation 
now  before  us  can  be  made  sufQcient  to 
keep  Nerva  engine  development  moving 
ahead  with  the  fine  equipment  and  man- 
power now  assembled.  If  it  is  not  quite 
full  speed  ahead  it  is  at  least  adequate  to 
escape  the  tremendously  costly  setback 
a  further  reduction  would  cause. 

One  final  word  to  those  who  have  ob- 
jected to  the  long-range  commitment 
this  program  carries  with  it.  I  must  point 
out  that  the  commitment  was  made  a 
long  time  ago  when  this  Nation  picked 
up  the  gauntlet  dropped  from  Sputnik  I. 
It  is  already  a  tremendous  overall  com- 
mitment, and  the  commitment  to  date 
in  Project  Rover  alone  has  exceeded  $1 
billion. 

Thus  I  must  discount  objections  to  a 
commitment.  Our  only  commitment  now 
is  to  the  future.  It  cannot  be  avoided; 
only  delayed.  I  submit  that  we  would  be 
foolish  to  delay  the  inevitable — penny- 
wise  and  dollar  foolish. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
ha\ing  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla  f  after 
having  voted  in  the  afiBrmative) .  On  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F'ttlbrightL  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI, 


the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  oCQcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Ftjlbright].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph!,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs]  is  absent  because  of  death  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  for  religious  observance. 

If  present  smd  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[No.  288  Leg.] 
YEAS— 60 

Allott  Cotton  Hill 

Anderson  Curtis  Holland 

Baker  Dirksen  Inouye 

Bayh  Domlnlck  Jackson 

Bennett  Ellender  Jordan,  NC. 

Bible  Fong  Jordan,  Idaho 

Brewster  Griffin  Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Brooke  Hansen  Kuchel 

Burdlck  Harrlfl  Long.  Mo. 

Byrd.  Va.  Hart  Long.  La. 
Cannon 
Case 
Cooper 
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McGee 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Muskle 


Church 
Gruenlng 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pulbright 

Gore 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Ppoxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

NAYS— 5 

Metcalf 
Morse 

NOT  VOTING 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Lausche 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 


Spong 
Stennls 
Symington 
Tvdlngs 
WllUams.  N.J. 
WUllams,  Del 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Pell 


35 

Pastore 
Percy 
Prouty 
Randolph 

.  Russell 
Smathers 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Hartko  Magnuson 

Hayden  Mansfield 

Hlckenlooper      McClellan 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  12474)  was  passed. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  „      .^     .     t 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McIntyre  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Allott, 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  funds  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration;  it  will 
enable  the  continuation  of  this  Nation's 
on-going  space  program. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  recom- 
mendations were  so  widely  accepted  by 
the  Senate  speaks  best  for  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  the  measure  was 
handled  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 
Not  many  days  have  passed  since  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  last  managed  a  bill  of 
such  major  importance — the  appropri- 
ations bill  for  HUD  and  Independent  offi- 
ces.  He  nonetheless   appUed   the   same 
great  diligence  and  careful  scrutiny  to 
the  preparation  of  this  measure;  quali- 
ties that  have  characterized  his  handling 
of     the    many     significant     legislative 
achievements  that  bear  his  mark.  The 
Senate  is  grateful  to  Senator  Magnuson; 
it  is  grateful  for  the  strong  efforts  he  has 
again  applied;  it  is  grateful  for  another 
outstanding  success — a  success,  in  this 
instance,  that  enables  our  Nation  to  con- 
tinue her  vastly  important  space  pro- 
gram. It  is  another  great  achievement 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, but  only  one  of  many.  The  Senate 
and  the  Nation  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude — it  is  richly  deserved. 

Along  with  Senator  Magnuson  in  lead- 
ing the  successful  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure was  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott],  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee.  His 
broad  understanding  of  this  Nation's 
space  effort,  his  endeavor  to  assure  that 
only  funds  required  to  maintain  an  ef- 


fective program  would  be  provided, 
served  Immensely  to  obtain  the  Senate's 
overwhelming  endorsement.  His  efforts 
are  greatly  appreciated. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andei;son]  lent  his  valuable  and 
highly  effective  support  to  this  funding 
measure.  His  wide  expertise  and  deep 
appreciation  of  both  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  our  space  program  contributed 
so  much  to  the  discussion.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  charged 
with  overseeing  our  space  program,  his 
clear  and  persuasive  arguments  support- 
ing this  measure  were  highly  beneficial 
to  the  entire  Senate. 

Notable  also  was  the  support  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]. 
She  urged  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
with  the  same  skillful  advocacy  that  has 
been  so  consistently  effective  on  ever>' 
proposal  that  gains  her  endorsement. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  to  be  singled  out  for 
their  splendid  cooperative  efforts  to  ex- 
pedite the  disposition  of  this  proposal. 
As  always,  they  urged  their  owni  strong 
and  sincere  positions  skillfully  and  ably 
but  in  no  way  impeded  final  action  today. 
Many  other  Senators  joined  the  dis- 
cussion; the  debate  was  lively  and  most 
thoughtful.  And  yet  the  Senate  acted 
with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  efficiency— 
which  certaiiily  is  a  tribute  to  us  all. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION  SAFE- 
TY   BOARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  restoring  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  in 
the  amount  requested. 

The  statistics  of  death,  injury,  and 
economic  loss  caused  each  year  by  trans- 
portation and  transportation -related  ac- 
cidents are  staggering.  On  our  highways 
last  year,  53,000  Americans  were  killed, 
1.900.000  were  injured,  and  $10  billion 
was -wasted.  In  the  air  last  year,  1,300 
Americans  were  killed  in  approximately 
5.500  aircraft  accidents.  In  railroad  ac- 
cidents, including  those  at  grade  cross- 
ings, over  2,400  deaths  occurred. 

We  must  not,  we  cannot  fail  to  take 
all  neces.sary  steps  to  end  this  national 
tragedy.  In  proposing  a  Department 
of  Transportation.  President  Johnson 
wisely  called  for  the  establishment  with- 
in the  Department  of  a  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  whose  sole  func- 
tion was  to  be  transportation  safety.  The 
President  stated  that  the  Safety  Board's 
duties  should  include  reviewing  investi- 
gations of  accidents  to  seek  their  causes, 
determining  compliance  with  safety 
standards,  examining  the  adequacy  of 
the  safety  standards  themselves,  and  as- 
suming safety  functions  transferred 
from  the  ICC  and  the  CAB. 

The  Congress  followed  the  President's 
recommendations  and  created  a  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board.  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 
the  Board  was  granted  broad  powers  not 
only  to  recommend,  but  also  to  investi- 
gate and  conduct  special  studies  pertain- 
ing to  safety  in  transportation  and  the 


prevention  of  accidents.  The  Board  was 
given  the  statutory  responsibility  to  act 
as  an  independent  force  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  energizing  safety  activities. 

The  House  cuts,  if  not  restored,  would 
have  limited  the  Safety  Board  solely  to 
accident  investigations  and  appeal  of 
certificate  or  license  actions.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  in  restoring  the 
amount  requested  represents  a  vote  of 
approval  for  the  Board  to  carr>-  out  the 
full  duties  which  the  President  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  authorized.  I 
urge  the  Safety  Board  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  exercise  its  authority  to  the 
full  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  its  sole 
function  of  saving  the  lives  of  its  fellow 
Americans.        

SEATTLE  SUCCESS  STORY 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Law- 
rence Electronics  Co..  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
is  a  small  business,  which  manufactures 
highly    sophisticated   electronic    instru- 
mentation. In  the  spring  of  this  year, 
the  company  employed  five  people,  and 
the  profit  prospects  for  the  immediate 
future  were  not  too  bright.  In  late  May 
and  early  June,  the  company  displayed 
its  products  at  the  Paris  Air  Show,  with 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Under  directives  from  Presi- 
dent  Johnson,   the   Commerce   Depart- 
ment has  been  very  active  In  export  ex- 
pansion,   and    helping    American    busi- 
nesses display  their  products  in  foreign 
countries  has  proven  to  be  a  very  fruitful 
way  to  expand  exports.  In  the  case  of 
Lawrence  Electronics  Co.,  the  effort  was 
a   tremendous   success.   Mr.   Samuel   I. 
Lawrence.  Jr..  president  of  the  firm,  re- 
ported  $120,000  in   direct  sales  at  the 
Paris  Air  Show,  and  he  estimated  that  an 
additional  $300,000  in  sales  would  come 
about  in  the  next  12  months  as  a  result 
of   his   participation   in   the   show.   Al- 
though these  figures  may  not  seem  sig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  balance 
sheets  of  large  corporations,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  numbers  marked  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  this  small  business 
in  Seattle.  Mr.  Lawrence  reports  that  he 
can  now  look  forward  happily  to  paying 
taxes  on  his  profits.  In  addition  to  this 
factor,  of  course,  increased  exports  also 
create  additional  jobs  in  our  economy, 
and  help  cut  down  the  size  of  our  inter- 
national balance-of-pajonents  deficit.  To 
my  mind,  the  export  expansion  program 
Is  "an  excellent  illustration  of  a  govern- 
ment-business partnership  that  is  truly 
in  the  public  interest. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
559,  H.R.  11641. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
11641'  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  today.  The  intro- 
ductory statements  on  the  present  bill 
will  be  made  on  Monday  sometime  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  agreement 
to  adjourn  vmtll  10:30  a.m.  on  Monday 
next.  The  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vtmla  [Mr.  Scott]  will  be  recognized 
for  up  to  45  minutes,  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr .  Clark] 
will  follow  and  be  recognized  for  up  to 
1  hour. 

COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    ON    MONDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  committees  be  permitted  to 
meet  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet  until  at  least  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RESPONSIBILITY     AND     ACCOUTSTT- 
ABUJTY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  conversation  lately — 
In  the  Congress,  In  the  press,  and 
throughout  the  Nation — about  sjrmpathy 
for  the  President. 

Sympathy  is  a  curious  and  question- 
able emotion.  It  implies,  for  me,  an  ele- 
ment of  generous  disdain.  I  frankly  ques- 
tion whether  any  man,  Including  the 
President,  welcomes  it. 

It  Is  true  that  our  Nation  faces,  at  this 
time,  some  of  the  most  dlfQcult,  frustrat- 
ing, and  bitterly  contested  decisions  of 
Its  story  history.  As  the  Nation's  Chief 
Executive  and  as  the  focus  of  its  policies, 
the  President  does  bear  a  unique  share 
of  these  burdens. 

But  a  President  also  bears  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility for  them — a  responsibility 
which  he  openly  seeks  and  the  precise 
nature  of  which  perhaps  no  candidate 
to  seek  that  high  ofBce  was  ever  so  well 
aware  as  the  Incumbent  one.  There  is 
every  Indication  that  he  will  ask  the 
American  people  next  year  to  renew  his 
mandate  for  the  exercise  of  that  respon- 
sibility. This  Presidency  was  openly 
sought.  It  has  been  exercised  in  full 
knowledge  of  its  vast  Import. 

With  responsibility  goes  accoxmtabllity. 
Inseparably  and  without  dispute.  For 
those  problems  which  he  inherits,  and 
for  those  crises  not  of  his  own  making, 
no  man  can  be  held  accountable.  But 
where  positive  leadership  can  be  reason- 


ably asked,  and  when  it  is  not  provided, 
accountability  begins  to  run. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  lashed  out  at 
the  Congress  for  its  failure  to  avert  an 
imminent  fiscal  crisis.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress,  we  are  told,  to  make 
cuts  in  the  President's  budget.  And  it  is 
the  further  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  are  told,  to  promptly  enact  the 
President's  proposed  surtax.  Otherwise, 
we  are  told,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
be  fully  accountable  for  the  "conse- 
quences"— runaway  inflation  and  pro- 
hibitive interest  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  is  time  that 
it  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  people  precisely  where 
the  responsibility  and  its  concomitant 
accountability  properly  rest.  Speaking 
for  myself,  there  is  no  question  that  they 
rest  with  the  President. 

Many  of  us,  in  both  Houses  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  frequently  stated 
that  in  the  absence  of  good-faith  efforts 
by  the  President  to  make  substantial  cuts 
In  Federal  spending  we  will  not  support 
an  increase  in  taxes.  I,  for  one,  will  not 
vote  for  the  tax  until  such  efforts  are 
made.  But  let  us  recognize  this  position 
for  what  It  is.  It  is  not  necessarily  an 
assertion  that  some  additional  tax  might 
not  be  needed.  It  is  a  conditional  demand 
for  reduced  spending.  It  is  an  effort  on 
our  part  to  convince  the  President  that 
the  people  want  a  cut  in  spending.  It 
may  be  that  higher  taxes  are  called  for. 
But  the  taxing  power  is  only  one  of  the 
fiscal  tools  available  to  a  government — 
and  perhaps  the  most  cumbersome.  How 
can  we,  in  good  faith,  ask  the  people  we 
represent  here  to  give  up  more  when 
they  clearly  want  and  seek  a  reduction 
In  spending? 

The  President  told  the  Congress  In 
August  that  he  had  directed  his  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  to  "look  into"  the 
possibility  of  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 
Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Charles  J.  Zwick,  told  an  audi- 
ence In  New  York  that  cuts  of  $5  billion 
would  be  "unreasonable.  Impractical, 
and  of  a  size  and  nature  that  would 
undermine  our  domestic  programs."  It  is 
highly  Improbable  that  Mr.  Zwick  would 
have  made  such  a  statement  without  the 
approval  of  the  President.  I  suppose  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  infer  from  such 
strong  language  that  perhaps  half  that 
amount  is  about  the  best  we  can  expect — 
$2.5  billion. 

The  tax  proposal  of  the  President,  if 
enacted  exactly  as  offered,  would  have 
provided.  In  his  estimation.  $6.3  billion 
In  additional  revenues  during  this  fiscal 
year.  Assuming  that  the  President  might 
be  willing  to  reduce  expenditures  by,  say. 
$2.7  billion,  we  would  still  be  confronted 
by  a  budget  deficit  of  $20  billion  at  a 
minimum,  which  does  not  include  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates,  which 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  money  mar- 
ket as  the  financing  of  the  regular  debt. 
And  there  is  as  yet  no  Indication  that 
the  President  might  be  willing  to  cut  even 
$2.7  billion. 

Mi.  President,  the  most  critical  aspect 
of  this  loggerhead  is  the  question  of  who 
Is  best  qualified  to  Identify  those  areas 
In  which  substantial  cuts  might  be  made. 


With  all  of  the  real  respect  and  credit 
due  the  tremendously  able  members  of 
the  respective  appropriations  commit- 
tees and  their  staffs,  I  submit  with  deep 
conviction  that  the  man  who  makes  the 
budget  should  cut  the  budget.  The  Pres- 
ident, assisted  by  the  department  heads 
and  the  very  able  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  with  a  staff  of  liter- 
ally thousands,  is  far  better  qualified 
than  individual  members  of  Congress  to 
recommend  these  cuts. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  of  terms. 
We  are  speaking  of  recommendations. 
We  are  speaking  of  areas  in  which  cuts 
might  be  made.  The  President  is  quite 
right  that  the  Congress  holds  the  purse 
strings.  The  actual  and  final  cuts  will  be 
ours.  What  we  ask  for  is  the  compre- 
hensive sort  of  advice  that  the  Execu- 
tive is  uniquely  qualified  to  give. 

For  those  who  invoke  the  superficially 
attractive  but  specious  argument  that 
only  when  the  Congress  has  completed 
the  appropriation  process  will  the  Execu- 
tive know  what  it  has  to  work  with,  I  an- 
swer that  such  an  argument  ignores  en- 
tirely the  nature  of  the  process  itself.  The 
process  begins  with  the  budget.  This  is 
why  we  have  a  budget  in  the  first  place. 
This  is  why  we  have  regular  and  routine 
budget  revisions.  If  the  Congress  knew 
precisely  what  should  be  spent  and  how 
these  funds  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, there  would  be  no  need  for  an 
Executive  budget  submission.  The  Con- 
gress authorizes  appropriations  to  indi- 
cate its  evaluation  of  the  value  of  indi- 
vidual programs.  The  President,  in  the 
context  of  these  figures,  makes  his  own 
evaluation  and  submits  the  budget  re- 
quest. Differences  are  ironed  out  and 
compromised  in  the  Congress.  This  tra- 
ditional and  effective  form  of  dialog 
between  the  two  branches  is  now  being 
disregarded  by  the  President.  For  a  Pres- 
ident who  berates  the  Congress  for  its 
delay  in  acting  on  his  tax  proposal,  it  is 
curious  indeed  that  he  waits  indefinitely 
to  make  essential  revisions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  should  be 
made  clear,  if  it  is  not  already,  that  the 
Congress  is  by  no  means  unwilling  to 
make  cuts — deep,  substantial  ones.  On 
the  contr£u-y.  I  feel  that  the  Congress  is 
fiercely  eager  to  make  such  cuts. 

Profoimdly  mindful  of  the  urgency  of 
many  well-conceived  and  vital  programs 
which  affect  people  here  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  remain  convinced  that  pri- 
orities must  be  defined.  The  Congress 
might  well  disagree  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President  for 
reducing  expenditures.  In  that  event  the 
responsibility  and  accountability  would 
genuinely  be  ours.  But  imtil  given  that 
option,  they  are  not.  If  persistently  de- 
nied that  option,  the  Congress  will,  I 
think,  make  cuts  on  Its  own— "meat-ax" 
cuts,  a  weak,  incohesive,  and  danger- 
ous approach.  Whether  they  take  the 
form  of  across-the-board  pt^rcentage 
cuts  or  an  unprecedented  celling  of  ex- 
penditures, it  Is  my  belief  that  they  will 
be  made  In  any  event.  But  why  must  it 
be  done  without  the  expertise  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch? 

Mr.  President,  if  this  administration 
believes  that  a  10-percent  surtax  alone 
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can  avert  inflation,  then  I  remain  to  be 
convinced  of  the  gravity  of  the  pending 
fiscal  crisis.  If  this  administration  be- 
lieves that  cuts  of  $5  billion  are  unthink- 
able, then  I  remain  to  be  convinced  of 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis  we  face.  The 
President  seems  to  believe  that  he  bears 
no  responsibility  for  the  size  of  his  budg- 
et. He  is  wrong.  I  hope  that  he  does  not 
also  mistakenly  believe  that  he  will  not 
be  held  accountable  by  the  people  of  this 
country  for  the  size  of  that  budget  and 
the  unprecedented  deficit  that  it  will  al- 
most certainly  produce,  together  with 
consequent  inflation  and  a  tightening  of 
the  credit  market. 

The  President  is  qualrfled  to  advise  the 
Congress,  today,  as  to  how  It  might  best 
reduce  or  defer  nonessential  expendi- 
tures. He  must  be  aware  of  that  option. 
He  should  be  very  much  aware  that  the 
people  of  this  country  want  him  to  exer- 
cise that  option.  If  he  will  not.  and  if  he 
now  and  later  seeks  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  Congress,  then  he  must  be  prepared 
to  be  accoimtable  to  the  people. 

Yesterday,  it  seems  clear,  the  Presi- 
dent did  seek  to  pass  this  buck  to  the 
Congress.  He  might  bear  in  mind  the 
well-known  assertion  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent, who  said  of  his  desk  in  the  Oval 
Office:  "The  buck  stops  here." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see for  the  pertinent  and  timely  remarks 
he  has  just  made. 

These  are,  indeed,  difficult  days  which 
face  the  people  of  this  country.  With 
the  war  in  Vietnam  costing,  by  some 
estimates,  as  much  as  $30  biUion  a  year, 
with  unprecedented  domestic  problems 
facing  them  on  all  sides,  with  nondefeiise 
spending  rising  more  rapidly  than  the 
increase  in  the  military  budget,  with 
crime  up  dramatically  compared  to  the 
Increase  in  the  population,  with  civU 
strife  rampant  in  most  of  America's 
major  cities,  and  rioting  becoming  the 
No.  1  cause  of  concern  among  our  people, 
I  can  understand  why  the  dl.stinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  chosen  to 
speak  out  on  some  of  the  issues  which 
we  must  face  squarely  at  this  time. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  the  confused 
and  complicated  economic  picture  which 
characterizes  the  country  today,  we 
must  recognize  that  there  are  facets  of 
the  economy  which  are  prosperous,  which 
are  doing  well.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  other  significant  elements  of  the 
economy  which  are  hurting  badly;  so 
that  we  have,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
those  who  believe  we  can  do  more  of  all 
things,  and  those  who  feel  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  demands  we  cut  back. 
retrench,  fix,  and  assign  priorities. 

I  think  that  the  President's  attempt 
to  pass  the  buck,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said,  does 
not  reflect  the  Executive  responsibility 
that  we  would  hope  he  would  continue 
to  manifest  but.  rather,  reflects  political 
expediency. 

I  am  certain  that,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  stated,  if  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  longer  to  fulfill  the  duties 
which  are  clearly  his,  then  the  legisla- 


tive arm  of  the  Government  wUl  have 
to  step  in. 

If  it  does  so.  it  will  step  in  not  with  all 
the  understanding  before  it  which  the 
President  himself  mxist  have,  and  surely 
does  have,  but  rather  will  have  to  assume 
not  only  its  responsibilities  but  tliose  as 
well  that  clearly  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  Executive. 

I  hope  that  we  may  have  the  provi- 
dential guidance  and  recommendations 
which  come  from  a  clear  insight  into  all 
the  problems,  and  a  clear  insight  into 
what  the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment believe  they  can  operate  with, 
insofar  as  their  budgets  are  concerned.  If 
we  have  this  sort  of  direction  from  the 
President,  then  we  can  do  a  better  job. 
We  can  be  more  responsive  to  the  people 
of  this  countr5^ 

If  we  do  not  get  that  guidance  and  di- 
rection, then  we  will  have  to  go  ahead 
as  the  President  seems  to  wish  us  to  do. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  his  very  excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SUSPENSION  OF  CIVIL  WORKS  AITO 
CERTAIN  ^^LITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  would 
have  thought  from  President  Johnson's 
news  conference  yesterday  that  his  ad- 
ministration was  helpless  to  reduce  or 
.suspend  Federal  spending  until  Congress 
had  enacted  all  appropriation  bills. 

I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  were  astonished  by  the  action 
of  the  Pentagon  in  suspending  certain 
military  construction,  and  Including  all 
civil  works.  The  only  conclusion  I  draw 
from  that  action  Is  that  if  the  Pentagon 
can  suspend  progress  on  civil  works.  It 
can  suspend  further  work  on  all  other 
Defense  Department  acthities,  depend- 
ing solely  upon  its  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter and  not  upon  any  action  by  Congress. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  order 
of  the  Department  directs  all  division 
engineers  to  suspend  advertising  and 
awards  on  all  new  civil  works  construc- 
tion until  further  notice,  effective  Im- 
mediately. Bids  which  have  already  been 
submitted  on  construction  will  be  opened 
October  23;  but  new  commitments  in 
civil  works  research  and  development 
and  new  civil  works  hiring  wiU  be  sus- 
pended Indefinitely,  except  for  mainte- 
nance and  operations. 

The  press  describes  this  action  as  a 
deferral  only  of  authorized  public  works, 
for  which  appropriations  were  made  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

I  can  make  my  own  Interpretation  of 
it,  however.  My  interpretation,  based  on 
22  years  In  public  ofBce,  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  an  Impoundment 
of  money  in  the  one  area  where  it  be- 
lieves Members  of  Congress  are  most 
sensitive  and  will  respond  by  acting  on 
the  President's  request  for  a  tax  increase. 
But  I  predict  that  the  result  will  be 
quite  different.  Certainly  it  will  be  quite 
different  at  the  grassroots  of  America, 
and  at  the  ballot  boxes  of  America,  as 
the  word  goes  out  to  one  community 
after  another  that  if  It  wants  work  to 
proceed  on  a  development  proved  to  be 


needed  and  economically  sound  that  its 
people  will  first  have  to  ante  up  10  per- 
cent more  in  taxes  to  pay  for  the  unjusti- 
fiable war  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  address  these  remarks  to 
Members  of  Congress.  They  will  have 
their  own  interpretations  to  make,  and 
will  respond  to  tliis  pressure  in  their  own 
ways. 

But  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  voters  of  America.  I  say:  "Your 
Government  is  holding  hostage  for  a 
tax  boost  the  future  resource  develop- 
ment of  every  State  and  everj-  commu- 
nity. It  is  telling  you  that  if  you  want  de- 
velopment of  American  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  our  own  commercial  growth  and 
expansion  you  must  pay  first  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam." 

The  administration  thinks  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  never  catch  up  with  the 
fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing 
them  over  $29  billion  a  year,  and  that 
If  the  war  were  ended  or  even  scaled 
down,  there  would  not  be  any  necessity 
for  a  tax  increase  and  there  jrould  not 
be  any  need  to  postpone  or  cancel  the 
development  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  the  development  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  harbors,  docks,  roads, 
and  development  projects  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  nearby  countries. 

Oh,  we  have  millions  for  harbors  and 
docks  around  the  world,  but  we  are  going 
to  freeze  the  millions  in  the  United 
States.  The  answer  of  the  voters  should 
be  to  freeze  the  politicians  out  of  ofiBce 
who  stand  by  and  permit  this  kind  of  po- 
litical shakedou-n  on  the  part  of  this 
administration. 

The  President  mentioned  that  lack  of 
congressional  action  on  his  tax  request 
is  costing  the  Government  $20  million  a 
day  in  lost  revenue. 

I  have  some  suggestions  where  the 
President  can  save  $20  million  a  day, 
and  more,  and  not  need  more  revenue. 

First,  he  can  bring  home  four  divisions 
from  Europe  that  are  serving  no  useful 
purpose  other  than  to  eat  up  American 
taxpayers'  money.  If  the  development 
of  American  resources  can  be  sacrificed 
to  the  war.  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  Army  in  Europe  can  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  war.  At  the  rate  our  defense 
spending  is  going,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  to  enhance  the  economic 
base  of  our  own  country,  for  no  Military 
Establishment  the  size  of  ours  can  exist 
for  long  without  a  vast  and  growing 
economic  base  to  support  it. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  I  say 
for  the  record  again,  we  cannot  justify 
maintaining  six  American  divisions  in 
Europe.  We  are  the  only  nation  in  NATO 
that  has  ever  kept  its  manpower  com- 
mitments under  NATO.  Not  even  the 
Germans  have  kept  tlieir  obligations  un- 
der NATO  from  the  standpoint  of  man- 
power commitments.  Never  has  Canada 
kept  its  manpower  commitments.  Never 
has  Great  Britain  kept  its  manpower 
commitments.  Never  has  France  kept  Its 
manpower  commitments.  Never  has  a 
single  member  of  NATO.  It  is  only  the 
American  taxpayers  who  have  been 
played    for   suckers   under   NATO. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  voters  of  this 
countrj-:  "Take  them  to  an  accoimting  at 
the  voting  bootlis  when  they  continue  to 
fleece  you  out  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
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and  then  freeze  money  to  develop 
economic  strength  of  our  country." 

Second,  may  I  say  to  my  President 
that  he  can  terminate  the  disgraceful, 
shameful  support  of  the  Greek  militar>- 
junta  that  is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payers a  great  amount  of  their  largess, 
for  that  junta  is  even  now  clamoring  for 
more  American  money.  This  administra- 
tion is  on  the  way  to  giving  it  to  them. 
Read  the  New  York  Times  for  this 
morning. 

The  New  York  Times  today  tells  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Greece  over  the  blatant  fascism 
of  the  Greek  military  clique.  It  seems  its 
lack  of  discretion  may  have  slowed  up 
the  American  Ambassador's  plans  for 
getting  $100  million  worth  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  resumed  to  this  military  junta. 
The  Times  story  relates  that  since  Au- 
gust, there  has  been  on  the  President's 
desk  a  memorandum  in  support  of  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  aid  to  this  Greek  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  The  American  Am- 
bassador, according  to  the  Times,  "urged 
the  military  leaders  to  avoid  such  eye- 
catching action,"  referring  to  the  jailing 
of  leading  Greek  critics  of  the  junta. 

This  country's  financial  and  military 
backing  of  the  current  rulers  of  Greece  is 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  chapters  in 
our  diplomatic  history.  It  Is  a  total  sell- 
out of  American  principles.  It  is  the  ul- 
timate in  the  cynical,  heavy-handed  use 
of  foreign  countries  that  has  come  to 
characterize  so  much  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

The  United  States  stands  for  nothing 
in  Greece  other  than  total  militarism  of 
the  Greek  military  junta.  Our  policy  is 
removing  the  last  doubts  about  what 
America  stands  for.  In  Greece,  we  stand 
only  for  the  furnishing  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Greek  bodies  for 
the  NATO  army.  That  Is  the  total  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  Greece,  for  to 
obtain  those  soldiers  we  have  sold  out 
constitutionalism,  we  have  sold  out  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  we  have  bought  any 
Greek  Army  ofBcer  who  can  deliver  sol- 
diers to  NATO. 

It  is  shameful  that  this  democracy 
of  ours  is  supporting  a  shocking  military 
dictatorship  in  Greece.  The  cost  Is  $100 
million  of  American  arms.  I  say  to  the 
President.  "You  can  save  it,  and  the 
American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  have 
you  save  It.  " 

Unless  he  does,  Americans  will  sacri- 
fice their  own  resource  development,  be- 
cause there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
as  soon  as  a  velvet  glove  can  be  drawn 
over  the  Iron  fist  of  the  Greek  junta, 
our  military'  aid  will  continue  to  flow  to 
a  land  which  could  not  possibly  fight  a 
war  against  anyone. 

Let  me  say  that  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  Greek  Army  could  sustain  any 
military  action  is  wrong.  Get  into  the 
records  and  find  out  what  our  military 
experts  say  about  the  lack  of  military 
efficiency  of  the  Greek  Army.  It  has  no 
economic  foundation  whatsoever,  other 
than  the  US.  Treasury  and  U.S.  weapons 
and  supplies.  Yet  we  pour  millions  and 
millions  Into  that  army. 

Third,  the  President  could  save  the 
American  people  about  2  days  worth 
of  tax  Increase  by  terminating  our  aid 


obligations  to  Argentina  and  Peru.  I 
speak  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  America ;  and  I  yield 
to  no  one  In  the  efforts  I  have  been  put- 
ting forth  to  help  build  up  the  economic 
productive  power  of  Latin  America.  But 
the  military  aid  that  goes  into  Latin 
America  detracts  from  Its  economic  pro- 
ductive power.  These  two  countries,  Ar- 
gentina and  Peru,  have  been  receiving 
economic  and  military  aid  from  us  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  in  dire  eco- 
nomic need. 

But  obviously,  what  we  hear  about  pov- 
erty and  need,  especially  in  Peru,  cannot 
be  true  if  that  country  can  buy  super- 
sonic aircraft  from  France. 

Here  we  are.  dealing  with  a  country 
whose  per  capita  income  is  less  than  $200 
a  year.  Yet  they  buy  supersonic  aircraft 
from  France;  and  we  pour  military  aid 
Into  their  pockets. 

Now  we  see  Peru  proposing  to  buy 
supersonic  aircraft  from  France — only 
because  they  could  not  blackmail  us  Into 
selling  them  supersonic  aircraft.  So  they 
hold  up  the  threat.  "You  either  make  It 
available  to  us,  or  we  will  go  elsewhere." 
Well,  let  them  go  elsewhere,  but  let 
them  go  elsewhere  also  to  get  their  eco- 
nomic aid.  Let  them  go  elsewhere  for  all 
their  foreign  assistance.  I  say  to  the 
American  taxpayers:  "Make  clear  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  you  have  had 
enough;  you  have  had  enough  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  based  upon  the  de- 
mands of  small-time  generals  and  ad- 
mirals who  command  more  support  in 
the  Pentagon  than  among  their  own 
people." 

Another  area  where  the  President  can 
save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  is  for 
the  antiballistic  missile,  which  has  yet  to 
be  shown  to  be  effective  in  increasing  the 
protection  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  also,  may  I  say,  when  you  deal  with 
nuclear  bombs,  Involves  a  problem  that 
we  do  not  hear  the  administration  telling 
the  American  people  very  much  about. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  be  the  bomb 
that  will  kill  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple, to  any  degree  whatsoever,  in  com- 
parison with  the  fallout  that  will  kill 
them. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  could  as- 
sume— and  we  cannot  assume  it,  because 
we  know  it  Is  recognized  we  cannot  be 
sure — than  an  anti-missile-missile  pro- 
gram would  knock  out  the  missiles,  we 
know  It  would  not  knock  out  the  fallout. 
That  Is  why.  Mr.  President,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  great  problem  of  seeing 
to  it  that  there  is  a  nuclear  disarmament 
program.  That  is  why  we  have  got  to  rec- 
ognize, before  It  is  too  late,  that  unless  we 
stop  the  development,  the  maintenance, 
and  the  possession  of  nuclear  bombs, 
mankind's  survival  through  this  next 
century  Is  very  much  In  doubt. 

Politicians  ought  to  be  thinking  about 
the  next  century  rather  than  the  next 
election.  Mr.  President.  If  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  take  steps  to  bring  to  an  end 
production  of  the  bombs  by  which  a 
nuclear  war  can  be  fought,  then  all  the 
antl-missile-mlssile  programs  in  the 
world  will  be  for  naught,  for  they  can- 
not end  the  fallout. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  do  not  hear  very  much,  either — 
although  the  physicists  and  the  scientists 


can  tell  us.  we  do  not  hear  much  said— 
about  giving  an  answer  to  the  hydrogen 
bomb  boys,  when  we  hear  them  say. 
almost  every  day,  "When  Is  this  adminis- 
tration going  to  let  the  military  start 
dropping  the  hydrogen  bomb?" 

Sounds  good,  does  it  not?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  an  adrenalin  reaction,  not 
a  cortical  reaction,  on  the  part  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  boys.  They  are  thinking 
with  their  emotions,  not  with  their  heads. 
Suppose,  Mr.  President,  to  use  a  hypo- 
thetical situation,  we  were  to  undertake 
a  hydrogen  bomb  attack  on  China  to- 
morrow. We  cannot  be  sure  but  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  others 
would  die  from  it — perhaps  even  in  the 
United  States.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  You  do  not  drop  hydrogen  bombs 
in  China  and  have  the  fallout  stay  in 
China.  It  will  settle  on  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines. Taiwan,  eventually  Hawaii,  Se- 
attle, on  Portland,  and  on  San  Francisco. 
It  will  move  Inland  all  the  way  to  Chi- 
cago, as  the  scientists  point  out. 

Have  we  lost  our  senses?  Have  we  in 
the  United  States  with  blind  nationalism 
so  completely  wrapped  the  flag  around 
us  that  we  have  become,  among  all  the 
nations,  the  world's  No.  1  warmonger? 
Well,  we  had  better  remove  the  blinders 
and  take  another  look,  with  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  world,  and 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
world's  people  already  against  us,  Mr. 
President;  because  we  are  developing 
here  such  blind  nationalism  that  our 
only  response  to  the  troubled  areas  of  the 
world  is  the  advocacy  of  armed  force. 

That  Is  why  I  have  argued  so  consist- 
ently and  persistently  for  so  long  that  we 
had  better  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  become  the  military  policeman 
of  the  world  and  survive,  for  the  world 
will  destroy  us.  It  may  take  the  better 
part  of  a  century  to  do  it,  but  the  United 
States,  no  more  than  any  other  power 
that  has  ever  attempted  It  in  the  history- 
of  mankind,  can  set  itself  up  as  the  mili- 
tary dominator  of  the  world  and  expect  to 
survive.  And  when  we  keep  In  mind  the 
fact  that  by  the  year  2000  we  will  have 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  world — assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
statistics  I  now  give  will  not  be  changed 
by  a  nuclear  war;  and  if  they  are 
changed  by  a  nuclear  war.  it  is  all  over 
for  all  of  us,  anyway— as  the  population 
experts  point  out.  we  will  have  a  little 
less  than  6  percent,  which  will  be  propor- 
tionately less  than  now;  because  while 
our  population  will  have  increased,  it  will 
not  have  Increased  at  the  same  ratio  as 
that  of  other  areas. 

The  United  States  and  the  Western 
Powers  together  will  have  a  little  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  population,  but 
they  will  be  divided,  for  the  people  in  the 
other  Western  nations  have  more  sense 
than  to  follow  the  blind  nationalism  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  not  following 
us  now.  France  has  thrown  us  out.  She 
fears  us.  She  fears  what  we  are  up  to. 
She  does  not  Intend  to  cooperate  with 
the  military  policies  of  the  United  States. 
We  will  see,  Mr.  President,  great 
changes  taking  place  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  other  Western  peoples.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  is  getting  a 
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taste  of  it  now.  He  recognizes  that  he  will 
not  for  long  be  able  to  hold  the  people 
of  his  cotmtry  behind  him  if  he  con- 
tinues giving  even  lipservice  to  America's 
policies  in  Vietnam.  There  is  too  much 
growing  opposition  in  British  public 
opinion  for  that.  He  has  already  lost  Uie 
support,  on  the  military  issue,  of  lais  own 
party.  Analysts  in  Great  Britain,  in  their 
writings  these  days,  are  pointing  out 
that  if  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  change  his  course  vis-a- 
vis Vietnam,  he  is  through.  He  should  be, 

too. 

Some  of  us  had  a  conference  with  six 
members  of  the  Labor  Party  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  visited  these 
Chambers  not  so  many  days  ago.  They 
came  over  here,  they  said,  to  try  to  make 
it  clear  in  this  country,  particularly 
among  the  parliamentarians,  before  it 
is  too  late,  that  within  the  Members  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  British  Labor 
Party,  there  is  a  great  rising  opposition 
to  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  respect 
to  his  militarj-  policy. 

I  think  we  need  to  face  up.  and  the 
President  should  face  up.  before  it  is  too 
late,  to  the  fact  that  here  is  a  place  where 
millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved,  rather 
than  in  an  effort  to  seek  to  freeze  and 
Impound  any  money  necessary  to  keep 
vital  and  volatile  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  country. 

VIETNAM    W.1P.    CAUSING    DOMESTIC    CRISIS 


liost  important.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  President  that  an  end  to  the  war  in 
"Vietnam  would  save  $29  billion.  When  are 
the  American  taxpayers  going  to  have 
an  end  to  that  costly  and  fruitless  bur- 
den? The  administration  has  not  said.  It 
has  no  plans  for  an  end  to  the  war.  no 
program,  nothing  but  the  empty  hope 
that  if  we  just  keep  spending  enough  long 
enough,  somehow  it  will  come  to  an  end. 
But  if  we  can  force  a  surrender,  then 
eventually  we  may  get  negotiations,  but 
no  peace,  only  a  truce. 

Next,  I  suggest  to  the  President  that 
before  he  asks  Congress  to  pass  appro- 
priations bills  as  a  precoiidition  to  budget 
cuts,  he  show  Congress  a  new  tax  plan 
that  will  bring  oil  and  gas  companies  Into 
the  taxpaying  fraternity. 

If  there  Is  a  war  emergency  that  re- 
quires wartime  taxes,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  most  wealthy  companies 
and  stockholders  in  the  United  States 
should  be  exempt  from  paying  them. 

Before  Congress  acts  on  the  10-percent 
surtax— and  I  shall  vote  against  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  administration's  present 
fiscal  policy — the  administration  should 
be  asked  to  send  an  additional  tax  bill 
to  the  Hill,  repealing  the  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas  companies,  plugging 
up  the  loopholes  for  charitable  trusts 
that  escape  business  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  stanch  defender 
of  our  system  of  economic  freedom  based 
upon  a  private  enterprise  system,  I  have 
for  many  years  opposed  the  tax  escape  of 
so-called  charitable  trusts  that  are 
formed  to  operate  private  business,  or 
what  should  be  private  business.  One 
cannot  really  say  that  a  business  oper- 
ated by  a  charitable  trust  Is  In  fact  a 
private  business.  It  Is  In  competition  with 
private  business. 


I  can  take  anyone  interested  across  the 
countr>-  from  coast  to  coast  and  show 
him  a  whole  variety  of  businesses  oper- 
ated by  charitable  trusts  that  do  not 
pav  a  cen:  of  taxes  and  that  operate  In 
competition  with  businesses  across  the 
country  that  are  run  by  private  entre- 
preneurs that  pay  taxes.  It  is  not  fair. 
It  is  not  equitable. 

Let  me  say  that  some  people  think  it 
is  not  good  politics  to  say  it.  but  when- 
ever I  start  saying  something  because  It 
is  good  politics,  you  will  know  that  I  am 
slipping.  My  job  is  not  to  speak  for  poli- 
tics. My  job  is  to  speak  for  my  people 
and  counti-y. 

Any  church  that  is  operating  a  private 
business  under  a  charitable  trust  and  is 
not  paying  taxes  on  tliat  business  is  not 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  of  good 
citizensliip.  The  churches  have  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  being  good  citizens,  too. 

Any  charitable  trust  that  is  operating  a 
business  in  competition  with  private  bus- 
iness ought  to  have  that  loophole  taken 
away  from  it.  Of  course.  I  am  for  tax 
exemption  for  truly  charitable  oper- 
ations, hospitals  and  churches  as  far  as 
a  church  worship  property  is  concerned. 
However,  when  a  church  builds  up  an 
economic  dynasty,  an  economic  empire 
in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy and  avoids  taxes,  we  ought  to  have 
the'  guts  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  plug  the  loophole.  We  owe  it  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  just  got  through  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  moments 
ago  approving  an  appropriations  bill  for 
$5  billion  in  round  numbers  to  put  a 
man  or  men  on  the  moon  at  a  time  of 
great  national  crisis,  at  a  time  when  our 
total  domestic  budget  is  $20  billion  com- 
pared, for  example,  to  a  militarj-  budget 
of  over  S70  billion— the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

To  talk  about  restricting  It  is  to  talk 
about  a  sacred  bull  in  American  politics 
that  many  politicians  seem  to  bow  down 
to. 

I  have  not  forgotten  one  bit  of  sound 
observation  that  I  heard  from  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States.  President 
Eisenhower.  That  was  the  comment  he 
made  as  he  retired  from  office  about  the 
dancer  of  the  industrial-military  com- 
plex. It  is  upon  us:  It  controls  the  econ- 
omy today.  It  dominates  the  economic 
life  of  the  American  people,  but  they  jiist 
do  not  know  it. 

We  have  a  $70  billion  budget  there.  Try 
to  cut  it.  I  know.  I  tried,  but  we  could 
not  cut  it.  However,  we  are  supposed  to 
cut  right  Into  the  heart  of  the  $20  bil- 
lion domestic  program  on  which  the 
whole  welfare  of  our  people  happens  to 
be  dependent. 

We  can  pass  today  a  $5  billion  budget 
to  put  men  on  the  moon.  However,  when 
we  talked  about  putting  men  in  the  ghet- 
tos on  jobs,  then  look  at  the  problem  we 
had  with  the  poverty  appropriations  bin. 
The  drive  on  vote  after  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  a  drive  to  cut  the  guts  out  of 
the  poverty  program. 

We  are  going  to  pay  dearly  for  that 
course  of  action.  Mr.  President,  those 
cuts  in  the  poverty  budget  are  going  to 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  many  times 
the  so-called  savings  of  the  cuts.  For.  let 


us  face  it,  these  tens  upon  tens  upon  tens 
of  thousands  of  fellow  Americans  tliat 
are  poverty  stricken  and  that  are  forced 
by  the  rest  of  us  to  live  in  conditions  of 
human  degradation  and  to  see  their  chil- 
dren malnourished  know  what  it  is  to  suf- 
fer in  a  society  most  of  which  is  affluent. 
They  are  not  going  to  take  it.  And  all 
tlie  antiriot  laws  and  all  the  law  enforce- 
ment measures  will  not  stop  tlic  insist- 
ence of  these  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans that  they  are  entitled  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  humane  treatment  from  the 
rest  of  an  affluent  country.  And  they  are 
not  getting  it. 

It  is  easy  for  politicians  to  pontificate 
about  how  some  of  them  get  into  the 
condition  they  are  in.  But.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  not  brought  up  on  a  religious  faitli 
that  believes  in  visiting  on  the  offspring 
the  sins  of  the  ancestors.  I  was  brought 
up  on  a  religious  faith  that  we  are  our 
brother's  k^per. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
mj-  judgment,  has  not  lived  up  to  that 
spiritual  teachmg  ix\  regard  to  the  pov- 
erty bill. 

Whv  do  we  talk  about  making  a  cut 
of  some  $7.5  bilUon  in  a  $20-bimon  do- 
mestic program  but  say  that  we  must 
not  touch  the  $70  biUion-plus  militarj' 
budget,  only  $22  billion  of  which  in  that 
progi-am  is  Vietnam  connected? 

How  can  ycu  possibly  justify  the  mili- 
tary program,  the  expenditure  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  in  Europe,  in 
Africa,  in  Latin  Americ?.  in  the  subcon- 
tinent, in  an  hour  of  crisis?  That  is 
where  the  cut  should  be  made.  Let  me 
hear  my  President  talk  about  why  he 
does  not  propose  a  cut  In  a  $70  billion 
militar>'  budget. 

Let  me  hear  my  President  tell  the 
American  people  why  he  is  not  willing 
to  cut  deeply  into  a  foreign  aid  program. 
Including  military  aid.  that  is  wracked 
with  waste,  inefficiency,  and  corruption. 
Let  me  hear  my  President  tell  the 
American  people  why  he  is  not  insisting 
upon  plugging  the  loopholes  in  the  tax 
st  met  lire. 

Let  me  hear  my  President  tell  the 
American  people  why  he  does  not  go  only 
for  a  reasonable  research  program  on 
NASA,  and  postpone — until  we  get  out  of 
the  horrible  mess  we  are  in  In  Southeast 
Asia — the  large  expenditure  that  Is  in- 
volved in  the  $5  billion  sanctioned  by  the 
Senate  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  should  like  to  hear  my  President  and 
I  should  like  to  see  my  President  adopt 
those  reforms  before  my  President  hears 
from  the  voters;  because  h"  is  going  to 
hear  from  them  if  he  follows  the  course 
of  action  that  is  now  being  followed. 
And  I  do  not  want  that  voter  action. 
For  let  me  say  that  when  I  compare 
this  man  with  any  of  the  offerings  of 
the  party  of  the  opposition,  I  will  still 
take  my  chances  with  my  President,  de- 
spite my  disappointments  with  the 
course  of  action  he  is  following  in  re- 
gard to  his  budget  and  in  regard  to  some 
aspects  of  foreign  policy. 

But  I  will  never  give  up,  and  I  will 
continue  to  hope  that  he  will  see  the 
light  of  reason  that  is  involved  in  the 
position  of  those  of  us  who  have  stood 
up  against  bitter  casUgation  and  attack 
now  for  approximately  4  years.  We  were 
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alone  for  a  long  time,  but  no  longer.  We 
even  have  great  support  within  Con- 
gress, and  millions  of  Americans  are  be- 
hind us.  They  have  recognized  that  this 
military  course  of  action  is  a  course  of 
action  of  folly. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  for  my  President, 
in  my  judgment,  to  change  the  course  of 
action  that  his  administration  is  follow- 
ing in  foreign  policy,  in  budgetary  poli- 
cies, and  in  tax  policy. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  President  to 
make  the  savings  where  they  should  be 
made,  rather  than  from  a  $20  billion 
domestic  program  which  Is  already  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  crying  economic 
needs  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

I  close  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  writings 
that  I  believe  bear  out  with  crystal 
clarity  the  point  of  view  I  have  been  ex- 
pressing here  today. 

It  is  true  that,  in  95  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  President,  he  has  found 
me  supporting  him;  but  I  owe  it  to  him. 
as  I  see  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator, 
to  disagree  when  I  believe  he  is  wrong, 
and  to  express  my  disagreement,  in  the 
hope  that  some  way,  somehow,  he  will 
see  that  it  is  important  that  he  change 
his  policy  to  meet  the  crying  demands 
that  the  American  people  are  rightfully 
making  in  respect  to  both  his  foreign 
policy  and  his  economic  domestic 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Moves  by  Greece  Delay  U.S. 
Arms";  an  editorial  entitled  "Tragedy 
In  the  Making,"  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  October  6;  a  letter  from 
Dr.  IvI.  T  Merrill,  of  John  Day.  Oreg., 
which  appeared  in  the  Oregonian  on 
October  3,  describing  his  experience  and 
conclusions  from  his  medical  service  in 
South  Vietnam;  the  editorial  from  the 
September  2  issue  of  Labor,  entitled 
"Way  To  Equal  Sacrifice:  Plug  Up  Tax 
Loopholes,"  and  the  series  of  articles 
from  Commonweal  of  September  22,  the 
entire  issue  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  first  of  these  is 
"From  Saigon  to  Detroit,"  by  William 
PfafT;  the  second  is  "Treadmill  to  Disas- 
ter," by  James  O'Gara;  the  third  is  "The 
Human  Cost,"  by  James  Finn;  the 
fourth  is  "Policies  of  Delusion,"  by  John 
Moriar.y;  the  fifth  is  "All,  All  Honorable 
Men,"  by  Michael  Novak;  the  sixth  is 
"Exercise  in  Deception,"  by  Tran  Van 
Dinh;  the  seventh  is  "The  Case  for 
Withdrawal,"  by  Pete^-  Steinfels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  The  New  Yorfe  Times.  Oct.  6.  1967] 
Moves    by    Greece    Delay    U.S.    Arms — Plan 

To     Resume     Shipments     Undercut     bt 
Akhests 

(By  Peter  Grose) 
Washington,  October  5. — New  arrests  of 
opposition  figures  by  the  Greek  military  re- 
gime are  having  the  effect  of  undercutting 
elTorls  by  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
resume  shipments  of  large-scale  military  aid 
to  Greece. 

The  Administration  wants  to  resume  aid 
shipments  because  President  Johnson's  top 
advisers  Judge  that  Greece's  role  in  the  North 


Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  requires  con- 
tinued support. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  ex- 
pressed annoyance  today  that  the  outspoken 
Athens  newspaper  publisher.  Mrs.  Helen  Vla- 
choe,  was  placed  under  house  arrest  yester- 
day. Since  the  military  coup  of  April  21,  the 
United  States  has  publicly  chlded  the  ruling 
junta  about  20  times. 

Yet  United  States  officials  believe  that 
except  for  notorious  Individual  blunders,  the 
new  regime  shows  promise  of  moving  toward 
what  they  describe  as  "reasonably  constitu- 
tional procedures." 

renewal  recommended 

A  comprehensive  recommendation  for  re- 
sumption of  the  military  aid,  which  was 
suspended  after  the  coup,  has  been  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  desk  since  August.  It  was 
prepared  by  a  senior  Interagency  policymak- 
ing group  headed  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  de  B    Katzenbach. 

The  United  States  had  been  supplying  the 
Greek  armed  forces  with  about  $100-mllllon 
worth  of  military  equipment  a  year,  Includ- 
ing tanks  and  Jet  aircraft,  to  help  Greece 
meet  Its  missions  In  NATO.  Lesser  supplies, 
such  as  small  arms  and  ammunition,  were 
quietly  supplied  throughout  the  summer, 
but  the  large  shipments  were  blocked. 

Momentum  toward  resuming  the  ship- 
ments late  In  the  summer  was  abruptly 
haltec  by  a  series  of  what  officials  here  called 
boners,  such  as  the  ban  the  regime  Imposed 
on  miniskirts  and  Its  revocation  of  the  Greek 
citizenship  of  Mellna  Mercourl.  the  actress, 
who  had  spoken  out  against  the  coup  from 
the  start. 

United  States  officials.  Including  the  Am- 
bassador In.  Athens,  Phillips  Talbot,  urged 
the  military  leaders  to  avoid  such  eye-catch- 
ing actions,  which  only  added  Impetus  to 
the  more  fundamental  criticisms  of  military 
dictatorship  voiced  by  the  American  liberal 
and  intellectual  community. 

On  Tuesday  It  became  known  that  the 
civilian  who  had  headed  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment Just  before  the  coup,  Panayotls  Canel- 
lopoulos.  had  been  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest. He  had  publicly  denounced  the  military 
Junta.  A  State  Department  spokesman,  Carl 
Bartch,  added  another  to  the  series  of  com- 
plaints the  next  day  and  said  the  United 
States  "continues  to  hope  for  an  early  re- 
turn to  constitutional  procedures  with  tra- 
ditional liberties  restored." 

Then  yesterday,  the  Junta  put  Mrs.  Vlachos 
under  the  house  arrest.  She  had  called  the 
military  men  who  ruled  Greece  "medi- 
ocrities." 

Criticism  In  Congress  was  aroused  by  a 
three-day  visit  to  Washington  by  two  senior 
financial  officers  of  the  military  regime,  the 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  Dlmitrios 
N.  Galanls.  and  Costas  Thanos,  secretary 
general  of  the  Ministry  of  Co-ordination.  The 
two  officials  left  Washington  yesterday,  after 
meetings  at  the  State  Department  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  52  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  signed  a  letter  to 
the  Administration  yesterday  urging  against 
any  consideration  of  economic  aid  for 
Greece. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
said  there  had  been  no  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic aid  during  the  talks  there,  which  he 
described  as  a  courtesy  call.  The  State  De- 
partment spokesman  said  the  Greek  officials 
made  no  formal  request  for  aid  during  their 
meeting  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Anthony  M.  Solomon,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  change  in  the  Administration's  em- 
bargo on  large  military  shipments. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Oct.  6,   1967] 

Tragedy  in  the  Making? 

Peru,  which  needs  820  million  worth  of  the 

latest    supersonic    Jet    flghter-bombers    like 


Uncle  Sam  needs  more  red  Ink,  nevertheless 
has  signed  up  to  buy  such  planes  from 
Prance,  Informed  sources  In  Washington 
report. 

Altho  It  has  been  U.S.  policy  to  discourage 
a  Latin  American  arms  race,  the  U.S.  has 
not  unwillingly  peddled  less  sophisticated 
arms  south  of  the  border  as  Latin  govern- 
ments conformed  more  or  less  to  our 
democratic  ideal  for  their  development. 

So  U.S.  gripes  about  Peru's  nonsensical 
agreement  to  buy  a  dozen  1430-mlle-an-hour 
Mirage  V's  from  Prance  would  seem  to  carry 
little  weight — except  that  the  U.S.  has  been 
a  generous  contributor  to  Peru's  economic 
development  and  the  overall  progress  of 
Latin  America. 

Since  1961  the  U.S.  has  contributed  more 
than  $300  million  In  economic  aid  to  help 
Peru  tackle  such  grave  domestic  problems 
as  grinding  poverty  and  mass  Illiteracy  and 
to  encourage  tax  and  land  reform.  (Some 
30  families  are  said  to  control  most  of  the 
arable  land  while  the  majority  of  Peru's 
Indian  population  is  landless,  voteless  and 
lives  completely  outside  the  fiscal  sector) . 

Peru  is.  of  course,  a  sovereign  nation.  It 
can.  of  course,  buy  whatever  arms  it  can  pay 
for  where  It  can  get  them.  And  France,  of 
course,  can  sell  to  Latin  America  where 
de  Gaulle  has  been  grandly  busy  trying  to 
undercut  U.S.  Influence. 

But  if  the  Peruvian  plane  purchase — plus 
the  French  sale  to  Argentina  of  50  late-model 
tanks — does  add  up  to  the  feared  Latin 
American  arms  race,  nobody  but  the  cynical 
salesman  will  win. 

Latin  Americans  will  be  deprived  even 
longer  of  the  economic  and  social  progress 
they  desperately  need.  Armed  conflict  among 
them  will  be  encouraged.  And  most  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  the  U.S.  has  pledged  will  be  wasted. 

(From  the  Oregonian,  Oct.  3,  1967) 
Must  Go  Now 

To  the  Editor:  Some  of  the  disturbing 
questions  about  the  Vietnam  war  are:  Why 
do  the  South  Vietnamese  government  trooops 
fight  so  little  and  so  poorly?  Why  is  their 
desertion  rate  so  high?  "Why  is  the  "pacifica- 
tion" program  not  working,  after  all  the  nu- 
merous revisions  and  reorganizations  and 
Intensified  efforts?  Why  are  the  guerrillas 
able  to  move  about  so  freely  through  the 
countryside,  and  to  take  over  so  much  of  the 
country  at  night?  Once  Americans  have 
"secured"  an  area  from  the  V.C.,  why  cant 
the  Job  of  defending  It  be  turned  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  without  losing  all  that  has 
been  gained? 

Peter  Arnett  (The  Sunday  Oregonian, 
Sept.  17)  cites,  as  one  of  many  examples,  the 
470th  Regional  Force  Company  In  Thu  Thus 
district.  Long  An  Province,  which  has  not 
killed  a  single  Viet  Cong  In  its  two  years  of 
existence.  Last  year,  as  a  civilian  physician. 
I  visited  a  hamlet  In  Thu  Thua  on  one  of 
the  medical  visits  routinely  held  in  villages 
throughout  Vietnam.  I  was  escorted  by  two 
U.S.  Army  medics  and  a  few  of  the  Viet- 
namese soldiers  of  the  Regional  Forces  Com- 
pany. We  set  up  shop  in  a  private  house. 
whose  elderly  owners  seemed  very  friendly 
and  served  us  tea.  People  brought  their  chil- 
dren to  be  treated,  we  gave  cholera  shots, 
and  a  Vietnamese  health  movie  was  shown  In 
the  house  across  the  street. 

As  we  were  packing  up  In  the  afternoon, 
the  Regional  Forces  soldiers  hustled  us  along. 
saying,  "Must  go  now.  V.C.  soon  come."  and 
they  wouldn't  let  me  go  down  to  the  river's 
edge  to  take  a  picture  because  "too  many 
V.C,"  (pointing  to  the  banana  groves  across 
the  river).  And  I  was  told  by  the  American 
adviser  that  most  of  the  young  people  In 
that  hamlet  were  away,  living  and  fighting 
with  the  Viet  Cong. 

We  all — including  the  soldiers — left  the 
hamlet,  as  well  as  the  main  highway  through 
the  province  capital,  to  the  uncontested  con- 
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trol  of  the  V.C.  from  dusk  until  sun-up.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  however,  this  w;is  "government- 
controlled  territory"  and  one  of  the  most 
successfully  pacified  areas  In  the  country. 
How  could  I  define  the  political  views  of 
the  old  man  who  served  me  tea?  Is  he  friend 
or  enemy?  Does  he  see  the  Viet  Cong  as  bar- 
barian invaders,  or  as  the  home-town  boys 
coming  in  from  a  day's  work?  And  what  Is 
to  be  expected  from  the  479th  Regional  Force 
company?  As  long  as  they  avoid  any  embar- 
rassing confrontation  with  the  V.C.  (who  In- 
clude some  of  their  own  cousins  or  brothers ) 
life  is  relatively  uncomplicated  and  nobody 
is  likely  to  get  hurt. 

We  Ulk  of  the  war  as  If  it  were  a  matter 
of  all  the  good  guys  fighting  against  all  of 
the  bad  guys,  with  maybe  a  few  opportunists 
not  choosing  sides.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese— Including  the  soldiers— are 
interested  primarily  in  avoiding  trouble  with 
either  side  and  trying  to  survive.  If  their 
crops,  homes,  or  children  are  destroyed  it 
makes  little  difference  to  them  which  side 
did  It  They  will  smile,  pay  what  is  required, 
do  what  they  are  forced  to  do,  and  hope  it 
ends  soon. 

When  Gen.  Thleu,  shortly  after  his  elec- 
tion proposed  that  the  Americans  do  more 
of  the  "heavy  fighting"  and  leave  "pacifica- 
tion" to  the  Vietnamese,  he  was  merely  ac- 
knowledging that  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  Uttle  stomach  for  killing  other  Vletnam- 

*^allure  to  understand  this  fact  is  a  sotu-ce 
of  much  of  our  confusion   and   frustration 

in  Vietnam.  ,,,  _ 

M.  T.  Merrill,  M.D. 


[From  Labor,  Sept.  2,  1967] 
Wat  To  Equal  S.acrifice;   Plug  Up  Tax 

Loopholes 
Who  shall  bear  the  main  burden  of  the 
rising  costs   of   the   Vietnam   war   and   the 
pressures    of    Inflation?    That    question    is 
agitating  Capitol  Hill  at  this  moment. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed,  as  one 
answer,  a  uniform  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge 
applied  to  all  above  a  specified  level  of  In- 
come. However,  many  other  voices  are  strong- 
ly urging  an  alternative  approach— that  is, 
the  plugging  of  those  tax  loopholes  which 
now  enrich  the  wealthy. 

We  think  this  latter  approach  Is  right  and 
Just.  Certainly.  If  the  time  has  come  to  sac- 
rifice because  of  America's  deepening  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam,  then  special  tax 
favors  for  the  affluent,  whether  they  be  in- 
dividuals, or  corporations,  should  be  elimi- 
nated or  modified. 

This  was  among  the  points  underscored  by 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  in  his 
testimony  on  tax  legislation  given  the  other 
day  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  by  many  liberal  members  of 
Congress. 

"Tax  loopholes  of  special  privilege  for 
wealthy  families  and  corporations  are  nu- 
merous and  notorious,"  Meany  said.  As  an 
example,  he  cited  government  figures  show- 
ing that  482  persons  In  1964  reported  in- 
comes of  $1  million  or  more,  and  of  these  19 
"paid  no  tax  at  all— not  one  cent."  (Later 
figures,  as  reported  in  last  week's  Labor, 
show  the  number  with  million-dollar  In- 
comes or  more  Jumped  to  646  In  1965,  of 
which  22   paid   no  Income   taxes.) 

Meany  went  on  to  Itemize  some  of  the 
loopholes.  One  of  these  Is  the  capital  gains, 
rolled  up  from  the  sale  of  stock,  real  estate 
and  other  property.  Such  gains  have  been 
running  between  $20  billion  and  $24  billion 
a  year,  but  "only  half  of  these  profits"  need 
be  listed  as  Income,  and  top  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  Is  only  25  percent,  compared  to 
70  percent  for  other  forms  of  Income. 

Meany  also  cited  "double  depreciation 
writeoffs"  on  new  buildings,  which  are  "won- 
derful" for  real  estate  Investors,  but  an 
"outrage"  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aver- 


age   citizen.    "These    tax-free    cash    returns 
add  up  to  great  fortunes,"  he  declared 

This  may  not  be  the  right  time  to  engage 
In  detailed  structural  tax  reform,  the  AFL- 
CIO  leader  continued,  but  he  Insisted  It  "Is 
the  right  time — when  you  are  considering  a 
war  tax— to  include  some  degree  of  federal 
taxation  on  the  great  amounts  of  cash  re- 
turns that  are  now  excluded  from  Income 
reported  for  tax  purposes." 

"Major  categories  of  such  excluded  in- 
come," Meanv  said,  "are  these:  half  of  capi- 
tal gains,  income  from  tax-exempt  state  and 
local  bonds,  and  (oil-mineral)  depletion  al- 
lowances. These  excluded  categories  of  In- 
come add  up  to  something  like  $13  to  $14 
billion  for  individuals  and  families,  and 
about  $9  to  $10  billion  for  corporations. 

"To  permit  such  huge  categories  of  in- 
come to  go  untaxed  while  the  government 
is  imposing  a  special  war  tax.  would  be  ut- 
terly unfair  and  Inequitable."  he  said. 

As  an  Immediate  step,  he  urged,  that  what- 
ever surtax  Congress  votes  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  major  classes  of  excluded  In- 
come, as  well. 

Meantime,  among  congressmen  who  spoke 
up  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  most  explicit 
calls  for  action  to  plug  the  loopholes  came 
from  Rep.  Henrv  Reuss  (D.,  Wis.),  who  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Reuss  declared  that  "raising  additional 
revenue  bv  tax  reform,  rather  than  by  a  10 
per  cent  surtax,  would  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  slowing  down  of  economic  growth 
and  the  increase  in  unemployment  which 
would   ensue   from   the   proposed   surtax." 

Reuss  then  offered  a  package  of  loophole- 
closing  proposals,  covering  untaxed  capitals, 
unlimited  charitable  deductions,  stock  op- 
tions dividend  exclusion,  multiple  corpo- 
rations tax-free  municipal  Industrial  bonds, 
oil-mineral  depletion  allowance,  gift  and  es- 
tate tax  abuses,  and  several  others.  Reuss 
estimated  that  his  limited  plan  would  yield 
at  least  $4  billion  In  taxes.  „    ^     ^ 

Another  liberal  congressman— Herbert 
Tenzer  (D.,  N.Y.)— proposed  a  10  per  cent 
tax  on  all  "loophole  and  tax-sheltered  in- 
come"  He  cited  estimates  that  his  plan 
would  produce  another  $7  billion  a  year  In 
income.  ..^ 

Similar  suggestions  to  close  or  narrow  the 
various  loopholes  came  from  other  members 
of  congress.  We  think  they  and  the  labor 
movement  are  on  the  right  track.  It  seems 
to  us  that  those  now  enjoying  a  bonanza 
of  untaxed  Income  should  be  the  first  to 
sacrifice  a  little.  U  sacrifices  are  needed. 


[Prom  Commonweal,  Sept.  22.  1967) 

From  Saigon  to  Detroit 

(By  William  Pfaff) 

A  Bad  Summer-s  Notes:  The  election  In 
Vietnam  has  accomplished  its  purpose — 
which  was  to  legitimize  American  policy. 
The  legitimization  of  a  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment was  the  means  to  this  end.  The  miUtary 
leadership  now  can  claim  a  popular  mandate. 
We  in  turn,  can  argue  to  ourselves  that  with 
an  elected  government  in  Saigon  this  Viet- 
namese ordeal  of  ours  may  yet  have  a  good 
outcome.  ,       , 

But  this  exercise  In  democracy,  so  anxiously 
promoted  by  the  American  Embassy,  may  In 
fact  have  been  the  penultimate  blow  to 
Saigon  governmental  authority.  We  see  the 
election  as  a  necessarily  flawed  but  genuine 
attempt  to  consult  the  will  of  the  Vietnam- 
e'^  people  How  did  the  Vietnamese  see 
It''  No  American  is  very  likely  to  know;  few 
Americans  can  claim  an  Intellectual,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  emotional,  grasp  of  Vietnamese 
political  assumptions  and  perceptions.  What 
I  am  about  to  suggest  Is  nothing  more  than 
an  opinion  insecurely  based  on  arguments 
about  the  character  of  politics  and  society 
elsewhere  In  that  part  of  Asia  which  has  roots 
in  Chinese  clvllizaUon.  But  It  may  be  that 


in  Vietnam  political  legitimacy,  the  acknowl- 
edged right  of  rulers  to  rule,  is  understood 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  rulers'  dem- 
onstration that  they  are  able  to  rule— able  to 
Impose  order  and  suppress  challenges. 

If  this  is  true,  the  military  Junta's  anxiety 
not  merely  to  win  the  election  but  to  humili- 
ate it«  opponents  becomes  intelligible.  By  the 
ven-  holding  of  an  election,  a  formal  compe- 
tition on  the  Issue  of  who  Is  to  be  allowed 
to  rule  m  the  future,  they  placed  themselves 
on  a  level  with  th«ir  opponents.  To  Vietnam- 
ese this  mav  have  seemed  an  admission  of 
government     Incompetence,     and     even     ol 
powerlessness— the     rulers     Implicitly     con- 
ceded that  they  were  no  better  than  a  crowd 
of  quarrelsome  critics  and  rivals.  Thus  the 
military    men    saw    it    as    Indispensable    to 
demonstrate     that     the     election     was     not 
serious— that  it  was  a  charade  performed  to 
satisfy  foreign  opinion.  The  American  gov- 
ernment  at  the  same  time  used  every  pres- 
sure  at  its   command  to   demonstrate   that 
the  election  was  serious.  Both  were  con-inced 
that  theirs  was  the  only  way  to  strengthen 
the  political  structure  of  the  country.  In  the 
end    the    United    States    won.    The    election 
seemed  serious.  The  Thleu-Ky  ticket  won— 
bv  a  humiliatingly  low  percentage.  Such  a 
victory   niay   have   been    the    worst   of    out- 
comes. .         .   „„ 
The  election   resiUted  from   an  American 
effort  to  come  to  terms  with  the  moral  Issues 
of  the  war.  Washington  wants  to  believe  that 
it    defends    the    Vietnamese    popular    w-111. 
Critics  of  the  war  argue  often  enough  that 
the  American  intervention   is  immoral   be- 
cause  It  balks  the   will  of  the  Vietnamese 
majority.                                                ^        ,,.  . 

Yet  surely  this  war  Is  between  two  Viet- 
namese mliJorities— or  between  one  compe- 
tent minority  and  several  Incompetent  ones 
The  revolutionary  minority  has  given  ample 
evidence  of  a  ruthlessness  which  concedes 
nothing  to  the  practices  of  the  national  army 
or  the  national  administration.  The  thing 
that  must  be  said  about  the  NLF  is  that  it 
l^as  demonstrated  that  it  Is  the  only  sizable, 
coherent,  serious  national  political  force 
visible  in  the  country.  Vietnamese  society. 
despite  the  opportunity,  has  persistently 
failed  to  supply  a  political  or  mlUtary  al- 
ternative to  this  minority's  victory.  Only  we 
Americans  stand  between  South  Vietnam  and 
its  zealot  fate. 

The  moral  issue  then  seems  to  me  simply 
one  of  a  proportionate  means  to  a  realizable 
end  Can  we  Americans  save  Vietnam  from 
Itself  Can  the  American  intervention  pro- 
duce a  result  significantly  better  than  the 
result  of  settlement  and  withdrawal?  Can  it 
do  so  at  a  morally  intelligible  cost— one  that 
does  not  discredit  the  outcome?  The  an- 
swers in  my  opinion,  are  that  we  cannot.  I 
do  not  thereby  think  that  Vietnam  will  not 
suffer— only  that  It  may  suffer  less  than  by 
our  persistence  In  our  present  course. 

I*  IS  now  conventional  to  say  that  the  war 
is  at  a  military  stalemate.  The  Administra- 
tion officially  denies  that  this  Is  so.  Yet  its 
escalation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
virtually  concedes  stalemate  on  the  ground. 
Some  hawks  want  more  bombing  to  achieve 
the  victory  thus  far  denied  us  Some  believe 
that  stalemate  will  eventually  force  the  Viet 
Cong  to  compromise,  if  not  to  disintegrate. 
Some  want  a  barrier  at  the  17th  parallel  to 
permit  defeat  of  an  Isolated  Viet  Cong  Some 
want  a  mlUlon  American  troops  and  predict 
a  ten-year  war.  But  few  hawks— or  doves,  for 
that  matter— can  conceive  of  an  American 
military  defeat. 

Yet  in  an  important  respect,  perhaps  the 
most  important,  the  defeat  has  already  oc- 
curred An  American  army  of  a  half-mlUlon 
men  with  enormous  tactical  air  support  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Is  waging  this  w^ 
against  a  revolutionary  minority  in  an  allied 
country- and  against  North  Vietnam.  And  as 
Shirley  Temple  Black  has  described  it,  '  the 
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largest,  strongest  military  p>ower  in  the 
world"  has  railed  to  defeat  '•one  of  the 
smallest  and  weakest  countries  In  the  world." 

The  principal  argument  made  that  we  are 
winning  Is  by  body-count — attrition,  a  no- 
toriously unreliable  standard,  and  in  a  war 
alleged  to  be  against  Asian  Communlam  a 
standard  whose  Implications  stagger  the 
Imagination.  By  other  military  standards — 
who  controls  the  ground,  who  maintains  the 
initiative  In  giving  battle  and  brealclng  It 
off — the  enemy  has  as  reasonable  a  claim  to 
victory  as  we.  Tactically  we  may  not  be  de- 
feated In  Vietnam;  but  strategically,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  forces  we  have  had  to  commit 
and  their  dramatic  Inability  to  force  a  de- 
cision, we  have  suffered  a  serious  defeat — 
one  which  may  prove  profoundly  destabiliz- 
ing for  the  future  of  International  relations. 

Exporting  counterrevolution,  we  have  Im- 
ported revolution.  That  Black  Power  enthu- 
slasta  this  summer  should  have  identified 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  Viet  Cong  is 
comprehensible.  That  liberal  political  offi- 
cials should  have  been  willing  to  accept  and 
promulgate  this  definition  of  the  American 
racial  crisis  provides  the  unexpected  shock. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Newark  and  Detroit 
riots  as  "rebellions"  and  "insurrections" 
came  from  within  the  state  and  national 
governments.  This  Involuntary  choice  of 
language  tells  more  about  the  condition  of 
America  today  than  any  riot.  National 
Guardsmen  now  are  told  that  riot  control  is 
"counterlnsurgency  warfare,"  and  some 
commanders  describe  how  heavy  weap^ons 
can  be  brought  to  bear  In  our  cities  Stokely 
Carniichaei  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  In  New- 
ark "we  applied  the  war  tactics  of  the  guer- 
rillas." American  Negroes  and  whites  alike 
are  being  told  by  the  most  responsible  and 
the  least  responsible  elements  in  American 
life  to  look  at  the  domestic  crisis  in  cjite- 
gorles  relevant  to  Vietnam.  Writers  In  the 
Hew  York  Review  advise  that  moderation  is 
dead,  the  responsibility  of  the  intellectual  to 
act.  not  analyze;  the  duty  of  revolutionaries 
to  make  revolution. 

What  revolution?  The  word  means  to  seize 
power — as  the  Viet  Cong  understands.  In 
this  country  racial  revolution  would  be  re- 
pressed. That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

Black  Power  advocates  are  not  revolution- 
aries, they  are  anarchists.  This  is  very  dif- 
ferent, intelligible.  Implying  an  achievable 
program.  The  program  is  one  of  despair: 
revolution  Is  an  act  of  hope.  When  Rap 
Brown  says  that  "if  American  dont  come 
around,  we're  going  to  burn  America  down." 
this  Is  a  reasonable  threat — If  Brown  means 
It.  or  If  Negroes  will  act  on  his  words^ — but 
It  ends  with  America  burned  down. 

This  is  a  program  for  death,  not  life.  Asian 
revolution,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  Its 
Inner  impulses.  Is  not  consciously  directed 
to  its  own  destruction.  The  devastating  dif- 
ference between  America  and  Asia  is  as  evi- 
dent In  "revolution"  as  In  counterrevolution. 

Exporting  war  to  a  society  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, we  import  Its  categories  of  struggle 
with  equal  incomprehension,  blinded  by  that 
violence  which  is.  as  Brown  devastatingly 
and  accurately  puts  It,  "as  American  as 
cherry  pie." 

As  for  civilian  casualties  in  Vietnam,  it 
seems  Impxssslble  to  get  a  completely  accurate 
picture,  as  James  Finn  suggests  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  We  know  they  are  high  on  both 
sides,  and  last  Christmas  twelve  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  clergymen  told  the 
President  that  "the  heartless  war  in  the 
South  continues,  with  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  forces  matching  the  terror 
and  assassinations  of  the  Viet  Cong  by  kill- 
ing somewhere  from  two  to  five  civilians  for 
every  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  or  North  Vietnam 
regular."  Viet  Cong  terror  Is  a  horrible  fact, 
but  does  anyone  suggest  that  terror  can  be 
matched  with  terror,  assassination  on  their 
Bide  with  widespread  bombing  and  the  use 
of  napalm  on  ours?  The  principle  of  double 


effect  may  cover  a  multitude  of  things,  but 
can  It  be  used  to  justify  killing  the  Innocent 
on  this  scale?  Is  Hanoi  to  be  turned  into 
another  Dresden?  And  it  we  escalate  again, 
what  will  be  our  next  target — the  Irrigation 
dikes,  destruction  of  which  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  genocide? 

The  assumption  behind  escalation,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  other  side  will  sit  quietly 
while  we  act,  thus  giving  us  the  margin  of 
superiority.  In  fact,  this  Improbable  result 
has  not  happened,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
have  step  by  step  Increased  our  Involvement 
and  our  commitment  to  the  war.  Each  step 
was  supposed  to  produce  the  magical  result; 
each  step  In  turn  failed  and  was  used  to 
Justify  the  next.  What  has  happened,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  enemy  kept  pace  with  us 
every  step  of  the  way. 

In  January  of  1965.  for  example,  there  were 
100.000  Viet  Cong  forces.  After  active  Amer- 
ican entry  that  number  rose  to  135.000  by 
April  and  to  170.000  by  August — most  of 
them  from  South  Vietnam,  not  North.  This 
has  been  the  pattern  ever  since.  What  will 
we  think  of  escalation,  though,  if  the 
U.S.S-R.  supplies  missiles  to  be  used  against 
Saigon  every  time  we  hit  Hanoi?  Or  against 
our  air  bases  In  TTiailand,  for  that  matter? 
How  will  we  react  If  Chinese  planes  start  to 
attack  our  bombers  In  defense  of  North  Viet- 
nam? Escalation  works  both  ways,  and  the 
next  big  Jump  may  be  a  Communist  move, 
perhaps  a  decision  by  North  Vietnam  to  fully 
commit  Its  500.000  regular  army  or  by  China 
to  send  "volunteers"  from  its  800  million 
population. 

Vietnam  represents  what  Arthur  Schles- 
Inger  called  a  "triumph  of  the  politics  of 
Inadvertence."  We  have  got  to  where  we  are 
by  a  series  of  small  steps,  each  of  which 
looked  reasonable  at  the  time.  Yet  each  step 
led  only  to  the  next  and  In  the  end  we  have 
been  trapped  In  that  nightmare  of  American 
strategists,  a  land  war  in  Asia, 

Treadmili.  to  Disaster 
(By  James  O'Gara,  editor  of  Commonweal) 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  tragic  and  bloody 
mistake,  in  the  course  of  which  we  are  risk- 
ing an  even  larger  and  bloodier  war.  We 
have  become  reckless  In  our  use  of  power 
and  indiscriminate  In  the  goals  we  seek,  so 
much  so  that  the  war  cannot  be  Justified 
morally  or  politically.  If  the  traditional 
Christian  norms  of  just  means  and  right 
proportion  mean  anything,  we  should  vigor- 
ously seek  negotiations  and  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  United  States,  people  say.  is  In  South 
Vietnam  to  prevent  one  nation  from  being 
gobbled  up  by  another;  If  we  don't  fight 
Communist  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia,  we 
will  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  fighting  It 
In  Los  Angeles;  now  Is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  show  the  Chinese  that  we  won't  let  oxir- 
selves  be  pushed  around.  The  only  trouble 
with  all  of  these  popular  "reasons."  how- 
ever. Is  that  they  have  little  or  no  relevance 
to  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  what  the  Administration  tries  to 
suggest,  most  of  those  fighting  against  us 
in  South  Vietnam  are  In  fact  people  from 
South,  not  North.  Vietnam.  Indeed,  until 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  caused  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  commit  more  of  his  troops 
across  the  border,  !t  Is  probable  that  we  had 
more  South  Koreans  (not  South  Vietnamese) 
fighting  on  our  side  than  there  were  North 
Vietnamese  on  the  other.  China  Is  undoubt- 
edly sympathetic  to  North  Vietnam,  and  we 
may  yet  provoke  her  Into  a  more  active  role. 
At  this  point,  however,  there  Is  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  China  has  ever  sent  any  men 
to  fight  In  Vietnam,  and  If  our  purpose  Is  to 
show  the  Chinese  that  we  will  not  be  bluffed, 
killing  Vietnamese  Is  an  odd  way  to  go  about 
It. 

Vietnam  Is  essentially  a  revolutionary  civil 
war,  reflecting  a  domestic  situation  that  is 
beyond  our  power  to  resolve.  Is  It  a  matter  of 


no  concern  to  us  that  only  Intense  diplo- 
matic pressure  has  won  us  even  nominal 
support  from  our  usual  allies?  In  the  Asia 
we  are  supposed  to  be  saving,  only  our  client- 
states  back  us:  no  independent  state  is  giv- 
ing us  even  token  support — not  Japan.  In- 
dia. Pakistan.  Burma.  Malaysia,  Indonesia. 
We  are  on  a  unilateral  coiuse  in  Asia,  beset 
by  notions  of  American  omniscience  an  I 
American  omnipotence.  It  Isn't  that  our  best 
friends  won't  tell  us;  It  is  that  we  won't  lis- 
ten. If  we  pursue  total  victory  as  we  have 
been  doing,  we  will  leave  behind  us  in  Viet- 
nam a  wilderness  of  dead  civilians  and 
ravaged  villages.  After  such  destruction  what 
nations  will  want  our  protection? 

Where  China  is  concerned,  responsible  ob- 
servers have  noted  that  the  Chinese  may  not 
unreasonably  fear  that  our  bases  in  Vietnam 
and  In  Thailand  constitute  preparations  for 
war  with  them.  As  our  bombers  strike  closer 
and  closer  to  the  Chinese  border,  with  an 
occasional  accidental  Intrusion  into  Chinese 
air  space,  the  dangers  of  a  world  war  escalate. 
Is  this  a  rational  national  policy?  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  convinced  that  It  can  guess 
exactly  how  far  we  can  go  without  bringing 
the  Chinese  Into  the  war,  but  I  doubt  that 
most  Americans  really  want  to  play  what 
Walter  Llppmann  called  this  "deadly  guess- 
ing game." 

THE    GUERRn-LA    WAR 

As  for  the  civil  war  In  Vietnam  Itself,  the 
Viet  Cong  could  be  defeated  In  the  guerrilla 
fighting  there  only  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
regime  had  the  support  of  the  population.  It 
did  not  have  that  support  in  Diem's  day.  and 
It  does  not  today.  Premier  Ky  served  In  the 
French  Air  Force  In  Vietnam  in  the  years 
between  1946  and  1954.  fighting.  In  other 
words,  on  the  side  of  the  colonialists  when 
FYance  sought  to  reestablish  her  prewar  em- 
pire. Nor  Is  Premier  Ky  alone  In  this;  out  of 
the  ten  generals  who  participated  In  the 
coup  which  brought  him  to  power,  nine  were 
born  in  North  Vietnam,  not  South,  and  nine 
fought  for  the  French  against  the  national- 
ists, only  a  small  minority  of  whom  were 
Communists.  A  lack  of  popular  enthusiasm 
for  a  government  headed  by  such  men  is 
hardly  surprising. 

American  reporters  on  the  scene  In  Viet- 
nam during  the  Diem  regime  knew  how  badly 
the  war  was  going.  They  knew  Diem  did  not 
have  the  backing  of  the  populace,  even 
though  he  announced  In  1955  that  he  In- 
tended to  "liberate"  the  North.  Despite  these 
facts.  American  officials  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinued to  send  home  glowing  reports,  and  the 
American  reporters  who  disagreed  were  ac- 
cused of  lacking  the  proper  team  spirit.  Great 
progress  was  being  made.  U.S.  officials  in- 
sisted; as  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  recently 
remarked,  progress  reports  are  strewn  like 
burned-out  tanks  all  along  the  road  Into 
deeper  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Why  did  the  effort  In  Vietnam  fall?  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  In  1963  that  the  war  was 
essentially  a  Vietnamese  war.  It  still  Is.  We 
really  cannot  win  the  war  for  the  Vietnamese, 
and  any  military  effort  In  that  unhappy 
country  will  remain  bloody  and  useless  with- 
out serious  Internal  reform,  75%  of  the  farms 
In  the  South  are  owned  by  absentee  land- 
lords. In  the  Mekong  Delta,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  peasants  own  no  land  whatsoever. 
Of  those  who  do,  most  own  a  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  rice  paddy  and  have  to  rent  another 
one-half  acre  In  order  to  live — paying  30  to 
50%  of  their  crop  to  landlords  with  no  secu- 
rity of  tenure  In  return. 

What  are  the  chances  for  reform?  A  de- 
liberately discriminatory  election  law  kept 
not  only  members  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  but  so-called  neutralists  and  mil- 
itant Buddhists  from  running  for  the  pres- 
ent Constltutent  Assembly,  which  In  turn 
determined  who  could  run  In  the  j\iat-con- 
cluded  election.  As  a  result,  the  regime  In 
power  represents  still  another  mandarin-type 
collaboration  between  officers  and  landlords. 
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Typically,  when  a  genuine  measure  of  land 
reform  was  introduced,  only  3  out  of  117 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted 
tor  It,  as  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  of  Ohio 
recently  pointed  out. 

We  badly  need  to  know  what  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  want — not  what  the  generals  say 
they  want.  But  Premier  Ky  said  he  would 
respond  "militarily"  if  a  civilian  with  whose 
policies  he  disagreed  won  the  presidency.  "If 
he  is  a  Communist,  or  U  he  Is  a  neutralist." 
Ky  said.  "I  am  going  to  fight  him  militarily. 
In  any  democratic  country  you  have  the  right 
to  disagree  with  the  views  of  others." 

How  long  are  Americans  going  to  die  to 
support  a  regime  that  Is  obviously  afraid  of 
an  honest  election?  Diem  refused  to  hold  the 
nation-wide  elections  in  1956  which  had  been 
promised  by  the  Geneva  agreement  because 
he  was  afraid  he  would  lose  them;  we  sup- 
ported him  in  this  policy,  as  we  have  sup- 
ported countless  repressions  of  free  speech 
and  free  political  actuity  since  then,  even  to 
the  point  of  standing  by  while  South  Viet- 
namese troops  tortured  prisoners.  Is  there 
no  limit  at  all  to  what  we  can  stomach? 

We  now  have  in  Vietnam  460.000  men- 
more  troops  than  we  had  in  Korea  fifteen 
years  ago.  Over  12.000  American  soldiers  have 
been  killed  so  far  and  75.000  have  been 
wounded.  The  cost  of  the  war  is  running  in 
the  area  of  $25  billion  annually— as  much  as 
we  spent  on  foreign  economic  development 
m  all  the  years  from  1953  to  1965— and  the 
trend  Is  up,  not  down.  Someone  has  even 
calculated  that  it  Is  costing  us  in  excess  of 
$300,000  to  kill  or  capture  a  single  member 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  cost  in  damage 
to  American  reputation  and  leadership  is 
Incalculable. 


BOMBING   NORTH   VIETNAM 

Next  to  committing  U.S.  troops,  our  largest 
smgle  step  In  escalation  was  the  decision  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam.  We  widened  the  war 
deliberately,  and  the  suspicion  is  strong  that 
we  did  so  primarily  to  help  the  morale  of  the 
Ky  regime.  Roger  Hiisman.  for  one.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs  in 
the  Kennedy  Administration,  has  testified 
that  before  our  bombing  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  substantial  North  Vietnamese  in- 
filtration to  Justify  our  acUon.  Since  that 
time.  Infiltration  from  the  North  has  esca- 
lated and  the  bombing  is  now  defended  on 
the  theory  that  It  limits  infiltration,  pun- 
ishes Hanoi  and  will  help  to  end  the  war — 
always  on  the  assumption,  of  course,  that 
China  will  not  Intervene.  But  the  war  cannot 
be  settled  In  North  Vietnam,  as  Robert  McNa- 
mara  admits;  even  if  we  did  as  one  US  gen- 
eral suggested  and  bombed  North  Vietnam 
back  into  the  Stone  Age.  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  would  still  continue  Guerrilla  war 
In  the  South  cannot  be  won  by  obliterating 
the  North.  As  for  China's  Intentions,  we  may 
yet  find  Chinese  roulette  even  more  danger- 
ous than  the  Russian  variety. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  It:  In 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  we  are  play- 
ing with  fire.  lx)th  literally  and  figuratively. 
Even  now.  North  Vietnam  regulars  amount 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  enemy  forces. 
To  pretend  that  the  war  simply  involves  ag- 
gression by  North  Vietnam,  as  Secretary  Rusk 
insists,  is  to  distort  the  issues  and  deceive 
the  American  people.  It  will  not  deceive 
China.  Mr.  Rusk  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs  during  the 
Korean  War,  and  he  assured  us  then  that 
China  would  not  Intervene.  Nonetheless, 
China  did  intervene,  and  It  may  Intervene 
again. 

In  any  case,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  doing  nothing  to  speed  the  end  of  the 
war — quite  the  contrary.  Even  if  beating 
North  Vietnam  were  the  answer,  which  it  is 
not,  bombing  would  not  work.  Korea  demon- 
strated that  underdeveloped  nations  have 
their  own  kind  of  immunity  from  bombing. 
Only  15%   of  the  Gross  National  Product  of 


North  Vietnam  comes  from  Industry,  and  no 
nation  In  w'alch  this  is  so  can  be  bombed 
Into  submission.  On  the  contrary,  all  re- 
ports Indicate  that  our  bombing  has  merely 
stiffened  the  North  Vietnamese  will  to  resist. 
It  has  certainly  stepped  up  the  tempo  of  the 
in  the  South,  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  that  Hllsman  said  were  not  there  be- 
fore are  now  crossing  the  border  In  Increas- 
ing numbers. 

The  United  States  already  drop)s  more  ex- 
plosives each  month  in  Vietnam  than  we 
dropped  in  Europe  and  Africa  per  month  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  more  in  one  year  than  we 
dropped  in  the  entire  Pacific  during  World 
War  II.  One  estimate  is  that  we  have  al- 
ready dropped  a  ton  of  bombs  for  every  Viet 
Cong  soldier.  Even  in  military  terms,  the  cost 
of  this  effort  is  prohibitively  high.  We  have 
alreadv  spent  over  $1  billion  in  planes  lost, 
and  we  have  spent  another  billion  in  bombs 
and  rockets.  More  than  six  hundred  Ameri- 
can pilots  have  been  lost,  most  to  the  anti- 
aircraft fire  heavily  concentrated  around  the 
few  industrial  targets.  The  Hanoi-Haiphong 
area,  for  example.  Is  said  to  be  ringed  by  4,000 
guns. 

All  this  has  been  done  under  the  llltislon 
that  the  war  could  be  shortened  by  all-out 
bombing.  This  has  proved  to  be  just  that,  an 
illusion.  U  Thant  and  other  responsible  ob- 
servers insist  that  an  end  to  our  bombing  of 
the  North  IB  the  Inescapable  first  step  to  ne- 
gotiations; we  should  take  that  step.  I  grant 
that  stopping  the  bombing  is  a  calculated 
risk  and  one  on  which  the  prospects  are  not 
as  good  today  as  they  were  a  few  months 
ago.  but  it  is' a  risk  we  must  take;  if  we  do 
not.  we  are  risking  World  War  III  and  a  cas- 
ualty list  in  the  millions. 

NEGOTIATIONS 

Total  military  victory  in  Vietnam  is  unat- 
tainable and  is  in  any  case  politically  point- 
less. Tlie  alternative  is  negotiation,  yet  there 
are  few  subjects  in  connection  with  the  war 
on  which  the  American  people  are  worse  in- 
formed.  Ask  the  average  American  and  he 
will   assure   you   that  the   United   States   Is 
ready  and  eager  to  negotiate  on  the  war.  any- 
time and  anywhere.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  Administration  has  hedged  all  its 
offers  to  negotiate  and  has  never  made  the 
Viet  Cong  a  serious  offer  it  could  possibly  ac- 
cept, as  Michael  Novak  details  in  his  article. 
A   tragic  gap  has   opened   between  reality 
in  Vietnam  and   what  the  American  people 
think  is  happening.  That  gap  between  the 
truth    and    what    the   American    people    be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth  Is  being  carefully  wid- 
ened    by     Administration     half-truths     and 
outright  deceptions,  deceptions  that  may  In 
fact  be   self-deceptions.   On   the  face  of  it. 
nothing   could   seem   more   reasonable   than 
Mr.   Johnson's   customary   call   for   negotia- 
tions,   vet    even    in    the    very    beglnnitig    we 
barred   the  National   Liberation  Front  from 
full  participation  in  the  negotiations,  thus 
setting   conditions   while   protesting   exactly 
the  opposite  The  same  pattern  has  prevailed 
ever  since,  with  first  one  condition  and  then 
another    keeping    us    from    the    bargaining 
table. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  President  and 
those  around  him  want  the  war  over  as  much 
as  I  do;  I  fear,  however,  that  they  want 
it  over  onlv  on  their  terms.  Thus  Mr.  John- 
son has  assured  the  world  that  we  would 
stop  the  bombing  if  we  had  some  assurance 
of  de-escalation — "Just  almost  any  step." 
the  President  said  But  in  a  letter  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh  on  February  2.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
he  would  stop  bombing  "as  soon  as  I  am 
assured  that  InfiltTation  into  South  Viet- 
nam by  land  and  by  sea  has  been  stopped." 
This  would  mean  that  Ho  could  not  supply 
his  forces;  we  could,  of  course,  continue  to 
supply  ours.  Why  should  the  North  Viet- 
namese leader  be  Interested  in  such  an  offer? 
Significantly,  the  letter  was  released  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  not  by  the  United  States. 


prestimably  because  putting  on  the  record 
how  we  had  stiffened  our  conditions  was  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. Even  so.  the  American  people  appar- 
ently did  not  grasp  the  significance  of  tbe 
letter,  and  the  press  treated  the  matter  as 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  had  rebuffed  stUl 
another  generous  U.S.  offer. 

SELF-DECEPTION 

In  these  matters  it  is  painfully  easy  for 
all  of  us.  from  President  Johnson  down,  to 
deceive  ourselves.  The  enemy  supplied  their 
troops  during  the  recent  truce,  and  we  did 
the  same  with  ours.  However.  U.S.  spokes- 
men charged  the  Viet  Cong  with  breaking 
the  truce  explaining  to  those  who  found 
it  hard  to  understand  that  "the  difference 
is  a  difference  of  intent.  .  .  ."  The  enemy. 
it  seems,  intends  aggression:  we  do  not. 
so  our  hands  are  clean.  In  the  same  way 
we  were,  by  our  storv.  attacked  in  cold  blood 
m  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin;  the  fact  that  our 
forces  were  standing  by  to  support  a  South 
Vietnamese  raid  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast  is  irrelevant.  What  can  a  rational  man 
say  of  such  reasoning? 

Am  I  charging  that  President  Johnson 
loves  war  and  that  Dean  Rusk  is  Dr.  Strange- 
love?  Not  at  all— although  it  may  be  that 
some  In  the  Administration  believe  the  time 
to  "face  up"  to  China  Is  now.  But  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  a  study  of  the  evidence  over- 
whelminglv  suggests  that  the  Administra- 
tion decided  months  ago  that  it  wanted  to 
negotiate— but  not  yet.  and  only  on  Its  own 
terms.  Washington  officials  seem  to  have 
become  convinced  that  any  settlement  ne- 
gotiated now  would  be  unsatisfactory;  they 
want  more  victories  so  the  US.  will  be  in  a 
dominating  position  when  the  time  comes 
for  bargaining. 

A  case  could  be  made  for  siich  a  position, 
of  course,  although  1  would  think  it  a  nils- 
taken  case;  obviously  if  both  sides  take  such 
a  view,  negotiations  will  never  take  place. 
But  the  point  is  that  such  a  case  is  not  being 
made  Barrv  Goldwater  made  It  in  1964.  and 
he  was  roundlv  defeated  at  the  polls  Top 
officials  of  the  Johnson  Administration  now 
seem  to  have  bought  the  Goldwater  thesis, 
but  while  they  use  big  bombs  In  Vietnam, 
they  continue  to  talk  softly  to  the  American 
people.  This  Is  political  manipulation  at  Its 
most  cvnlcal. 

In  short,  I  charge  that  Administration  pol- 
icy on  Vietnam  Is  misguided,  often  cynical 
and  bv  and  large  unsuccessful  All  we  have 
achieved  bv  escalation  is  a  bloodier  stale- 
mate on  a  stUl  higher  plateau.  If  we  continue 
to  follow  our  present  course,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  war  In  sight,  even  if  we  commit  the 
million  soldiers  that  Hanson  Baldwin  has  al- 
ways said  would  be  necessary.  In  addition, 
the'  world  is  in  deadly  peril  of  World  War  in, 
for  the  Chinese  too  may  think  appeasement 
is  risky,  and  this  threat  grows  with  the  pass- 
ing of  every  day. 

The  danger  is.  of  course,  that  it  gets  harder 
and  harder  for  each  side  to  compromise:  as 
commitments  enlarge,  the  national  sacrifice 
involved  becomes  so  great  that  it  can  only 
be  justified  retroactively  by  total  victory. 
Already  one  out  of  every  four  Americans 
queried  In  the  Gallup  poll  favors  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  to  gain  military  victory  in 
Vietnam.  How  many  will  there  be  tomorrow, 
as  our  casualties  mount?  How  many  Chris- 
tian voices  are  being  raised  on  behalf  of  a 
proper  proportion  between  what  we  are  seek- 
ing and  the  means  we  are  using  to  achieve  It? 
It  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  to  call  a 
halt  to  encourage  negotiation  in  Vietnam  by 
the  Vietnamese  themselves:  time  to  end 
brutalitv  and  slaughter  on  both  sides;  time 
for  us  "to  cease  escalation  and  drastically 
change  our  direction. 

There  Is  no  chance  of  winning  everything 
we  want  at  the  bargaining  table,  and  there 
Is  no  doubt  -that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  will  have  to  be  assured  of  a  place  In 
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the  life  of  the  country.  Negotiation,  like  a 
halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  repre- 
sent* a  real  risk.  Nonetheless,  this  risk  too 
we  mxist  take.  The  real  choice  we  face  in 
Vietnam  Is  not  between  good  and  evil  but 
between  two  evils.  Surely  It  Is  not  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  we  choose  the  lesser 
evil  of  negotiation  and  less-lhan-perfect  set- 
tlement before  all  of  Vietnam  Is  turned  into 
a  vast  wasteland. 

The  W.ir:  The  Httman  Cost 
(By  James  Finn) 
What  have  the  last  10  to  12  years  done  to 
Vietnam  and  its  people?  I  presume  that  the 
questions  cannot  be  answered  both  accurate- 
ly and  completely.  First,  the  available  sta- 
tistics are  overlapping  and  contradictory; 
second,  for  some  quantifiable  aspects  of  Viet- 
namese life  no  statistics  are  available;  and 
third,  some  important  aspects  of  Vietnamese 
Ufe  are  simply  not  quantifiable. 

But  the  answer  that  one  can  give  to  the 
question,  as  partial  and  Incomplete  as  It 
must  be.  Is  nevertheless  Impressive — and  de- 
pressing. 

The  Vietnamese  have  been  subjected  to  wax 
for  decades,  but  1954,  the  year  In  which  the 
country  was  divided  Into  North  and  South 
Vietnam  according  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. Is  a  convenience  point  to  start  an  as- 
sessment. In  the  years  1954-56  the  Commu- 
nist North  Instituted  a  harsh  Land  Reform 
Caimpalgn  during  which,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, 100.000  people  were  killed.  (As  George 
Carver  pointed  out  In  Foreign  Affairs  for 
April.  1966.  this  Is  equivalent  to  1.000. 000 
American  citizens.)  There  are  no  reliable 
flg^l^e«  for  the  number  of  people  in  South 
Vietnam  who  lost  their  lives  under  the  dicta- 
torial regime  of  President  Diem. 

When  the  all-Vietnamese  election,  which 
the  Geneva  Agreements  scheduled  for  1956. 
failed  to  take  place,  a  program  of  violence, 
aimed  at  the  Diem  regime,  was  initiated  in 
the  South.  It  reached  its  peak  In  the  years 
1963-63.  when  approjdmately  20,000  were  kld- 
nappted  or  assassinated.  (General  Westmore- 
land has  said  that  during  the  last  nine  years 
the  number  of  kidnappings  and  assassina- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  total  53,000,  and  most 
of  these  were  local  leaders.)  But  with  the 
beginning  of  1963,  the  conflict  reached  a  new 
stage  and  casualties  among  armed  forces  in- 
creased rapidly.  According  to  Douglas  Pike, 
the  total  death  rate  In  Vietnam  from  1960 
to  1966  "was  an  estimated  280.000  or  575  per 
week."  To  translate  these  figures  again,  this 
would  be  the  rough  equivalent  of  3,200  peo- 
ple killed  weekly  in  this  country. 

The  tempo  of  the  fighting  has,  of  course, 
been  stepped  up  gradually  and  steadily  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  with  the  bombing 
of  the  North  It  has  become  increasingly  dU- 
flcult  for  anyone  to  get  dependable  figures 
for  the  total  number  of  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties. But  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  cas- 
ualty rate  has  soared.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  says  that  the  U.S. 
forces  killed  between  Jan.  1,  1961.  and  July 
1,  1967,  were  11.534.  Of  these,  almost  5,000 
were  killed  this  year.  The  over-all  ratio  of 
South  Vietnamese  casualties  to  U.S.  casual- 
ties is  roughly  four  to  one.  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  extensive  death  toll  Is  that  the 
number  of  enemy  killed  during  the  week  of 
June  24-July  1  is  given  is  1,331. 

The  number  of  civilian  casualties  remains 
a  tortured  question.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy predicted  that  there  would  be  100.000 
civilian  casualties  In  1967  and  drew  no  offi- 
cial criticism.  The  three-man  medical  team 
that  went  to  South  Vietnam  earlier  this  year 
for  the  Committee  of  Responsibility  reported 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  casualties  admitted 
to  the  hospitals  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Ministry  of  Health  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1967  the  hospitals  would  receive 
50.000  during  the  year.  10.000  of  which  would 
be  children.  It  has  been  estimated,  however. 


that  only  one  of  every  three  casualties 
reaches  a  hospital.  David  McLanahan,  a  for- 
mer Intern  in  a  Danang  hospital,  wrote  In  the 
March  25  Saturday  Review  that  "In  1966,  the 
total  amount  spent  by  all  sources  on  medical 
care  of  Vietnamese  civilians  was  $8,500,000, 
and  it  Is  estimated  that  $50,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  1967." 

It  Is  constantly  acknowledged  that  the 
military  conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  struggle.  There  must  also  be 
concern  for  political  and  social  development. 
This  means  constant  attacks  on  the  problems 
of  inflation  and  corruption  which  have  ac- 
companied, almost  inevitably,  the  introduc- 
tion of  US.  men,  money  and  material  into 
Vietnam.  The  reports  of  how  well  these  social 
evils  are  contained  fluctuate  from  one  com- 
mentator to  another,  and  one  must  be  con- 
tent to  say  that  they  remain  extensive. 

More  Important  as  a  gauge  to  social  devel- 
opment is  the  extensive  effort  of  "pacifica- 
tion," or  "rural  construction,"  or — as  It  Is 
currently  called — "revolutionary  develop- 
ment" (R.D.).  In  the  June,  1967  Issue  of 
Progressive,  Thomas  Hagley  offered  some 
fitatlstlcs  that  Indicate  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  R.D.  program  is  Intended  to  enhance 
the  security  and  Improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people  In  the  hamlets  of  South 
Vietnam.  Of  the  11.000  hamlets,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  4.500  support  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, 3.500  are  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong, 
and  3.000  are  contested.  To  pacify  five  ham- 
lets near  Saigon  required  "more  than  1.000 
American  and  Vietnamese  troops,  more  than 
700  ambush  patrols,  more  than  500  search- 
and-clear  operations  by  30-man  teams,  and 
more  than  10.000  rounds  of  supporting  artil- 
lery fire  as  well  as  Jet  fighter  support"  and 
suppwrting  agencies.  At  such  a  rate,  Hagley 
concludes,  it  could  take  more  than  20  years  to 
pacUy  all  of  South  Vietnam.  His  view  would 
gain  support  from  Mary  McCarthy  who,  re- 
porting extensively  on  her  recent  trip  to  Viet- 
nam, ladled  scorn  on  the  R.D.  program. 

Again  there  are  counter-Judgments,  and 
not  always  from  U.S.  officials.  For  Instance 
Alastalr  Hetherlngton,  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  (which  is  not  generally  re- 
garded as  either  conservative  or  pro-Ameri- 
can) rejected  a  number  of  Miss  McCarthy's 
statements  as  fanciful  and  believes  that  the 
R.D.  teams  are  making  progress.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  July  10,  even 
the  critics  of  Robert  W.  Komer,  our  new  Dep- 
uty Ambassador,  concede  that  he  Is  improv- 
ing the  organization  and  planning  of  the 
pacification  program.  But  that  still  leaves 
open  the  question  of  what  a  successful 
pacification  program  does  to  the  social  fabric 
of  Vietnamese  life. 

Against  the  estimates  of  the  damage  now 
being  inflicted  upon  the  Vietnamese — severe 
even  In  the  most  conservative  estimates — 
must  be  placed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  VS. 
"victory,"  or  withdrawal  or  another  alterna- 
tive. Mr.  Hetherlngton,  for  example,  writes: 
"Given  the  situation  as  It  is  today,  will  the 
Vietnamese  attain  peace  more  quickly  If  the 
Americans  abandon  Vietnam  leaving  it  to 
chaos  and  further  civil  war,  or  If  they  stay 
until  their  task  Is  done?  Answers  will  differ. 
Mine  Is  that  the  Americans  ought  to  stay." 

Others,  even  while  they  acknowledge  that 
an  American  withdrawal  would  expose  many 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  mercies  of  a  harsh 
enemy,  think  the  cost  to  the  Vietnamese 
would  be  less  than  that  of  continued  con- 
flict. But  we  ascend  here  from  uncertain  esti- 
mates to  rife  speculation  where  objectivity  Is 
at  a  discount,  and  it  is  well  to  return  to  rela- 
tive certitudes.  The  most  obvious  is  that  If 
the  war  continues  to  develop  according  to  the 
pattern  now  firmly  established,  the  cost  to 
the  Vietnamese,  both  North  and  South,  will 
mount.  Some  of  the  damage  could  be  repaired 
by  massive  Infusions  of  postwar  aid.  What 
cannot  be  restored  are  the  lives  of  the  people. 
When  we  consider  that  France  and  England 
suffered  for  generations  from  the  losses  In- 


curred In  World  War  I.  another  war  of  at- 
trition, we  can  form  some  Idea  of  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  Vietnamese. 

The  W.Mi :  Policies  or  Delttsion 
(By  John  K.  Morlarty) 

"The  argument  Is  about  what  the  argument 
Is  about,"  was  E.  E.  Schattschnelder's  com- 
ment on  the  American  political  process.  Who- 
ever defines  what  the  argument  Is  about  has 
defined  the  problem  and  gone  a  long  distance 
toward  defining  the  answer.  The  debate  over 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  significant  portion  of  the  American 
populace  will  not  accept  the  Administration's 
word  for  what  the  argument  Is  about. 

The  argument  over  what  the  argument  Is 
about  goes  on.  In  one  form  or  another,  not 
only  among  the  general  public  and  In  Con- 
gress but  In  the  United  States  Executive 
Branch — Including  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  CIA.  This  lack 
of  unanimity  in  the  U.S.  government  pertains 
to  (1)  the  threat  In  Vietnam.  (2)  the  Im- 
plications of  the  threat,  and  (3)  what  the 
U.S.  should  do  about  the  threat.  It  accounts 
for  most  of  the  ambiguity  In  present  U.S. 
policy.  And  there  is  ambiguity — an  ambiguity 
that  has  many  aspects  but  which  generally 
resolves  itself  Into  two  broad,  and  differing, 
Justifications  for  our  actions  In  Vietnam :  (1 ) 
we  are  In  South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  an 
Independent  government,  to  assist  In  its  de- 
fense against  external  aggression;  (2)  we  are 
there  to  defeat,  on  this  crucial  battleground, 
the  worldwide  campaign  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, because  If  the  Communists  win  here 
they  win  probably  also  conquer  Thailand, 
then  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  perhaps 
even  the  entire  underdeveloped  world.  These 
two  purposes  of  U.S.  policy  are  not  consistent. 

The  first  objective — an  Independent  South 
Vietnam  free  from  foreign  Interference — re- 
quires that  the  U.S.  Itself  not  Interfere  un- 
duly In  this  Independent  country,  and 
Implies  that  the  VS.  would  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  if  it  were  asked  to  do  so  by  a 
representative  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment— even  If  that  government  wished  to 
compromise  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  But  the  second  objec- 
tive— stopping  In  this  crucial  spot  the  world- 
wide aggressive  campaign  of  subversive 
Communism — would  require  that  the  Com- 
munists be  defeated  in  South  Vietnam  no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  them.  It  Is  in  the 
confusion  between  these  two  objectives,  and 
particularly  in  the  tendency  to  assume  that 
the  first  Is  automatically  included  In  the 
second,  that  there  arises  much  of  the  wider 
confusion  and  controversy  surrounding  the 
VS.  presence  In  Vietnam. 

THE   "SPECTER"    Or   CHINA 

A  third  objective  for  U.S.  actions  In  Viet- 
nam Is  sometimes  cited  by  strategic  "realists" 
In  the  Government.  They  declare  that  futiu-e 
Chinese  expansionism  (basically  Chinese  na- 
tional power  as  opposed  to  Communist  ideol- 
ogy) in  the  Far  East  must  be  contained  by 
U.S.  power,  and  that  our  stand  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  other 
neighboring  countries — chiefly  those  in 
Southeast  Asia,  plus  possibly  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia — from  being  brought  Into  the 
Chinese  sphere  of  Influence,  as  presumably 
are  the  North  Vietnamese.  For  the  stricter 
advocates  of  this  "containment"  objective, 
then.  Communism  Is  not  per  se  the  threat, 
but  is  In  fact  merely  a  technique  of  Chinese 
imperialism.  This  third  argument,  however, 
is  rarely  heard  In  its  unalloyed  form  and  is 
not  an  Important  factor  In  the  public  debate. 
It  will  not  be  considered  here  In  detail. 

The  fact  that  there  are  ambiguities  in 
U.S.  policy  objectives  In  Vietnam  does  not 
connote  U.S.  Insincerity,  as  Is  sometimes 
charged.  A  succession  of  govemmenU  m 
South  Vietnam  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
do  wish  VS.  help  against  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
certainly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  South 
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Vietnamese  population  does  not  wish  to  live 
under  a  Communist  government.  At  the  time 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  for  example, 
when  the  population  of  all  Vietnam  was 
Biven  freedom  of  choice,  some  900,000  people 
moved  from  the  North  to  the  South.  They 
had  good  reason  to  fear  the  Communists. 
During  the  period  1953-56.  the  so-called 
Land  Rent  Reduction  Program,  and  its  suc- 
cessor the  Agrarian  Reform  Program,  became 
in  practice  a  vast  bloodletting  In  North  Viet- 
nam By  the  time  the  terror  was  finished, 
some  100,000  people  had  been  executed. 
VlTiether  or  not  such  a  program  would  ever 
be  instituted  In  the  South  if  the  Viet  Cong 
won  is  perhaps  a  moot  question,  but  one 
can  certainly  understand  the  concern  of 
many  people  there  over  being  brought  under 
a  Communist  government. 

Whether  South  Vietnam  is  an  independ- 
ent country,  separate  from  its  "neighbor"  to 
the  North,  Is  one  of  those  muddy  historical 
questions  which  are  resolved  not  by  docu- 
ments and  logic  but  by  force  and  accident. 
Certainly  there  is  no  experience  of  a  united, 
homogeneous      Vietnam      comprising      both 
North    and    South— but    neither    Is    there    a 
separate  South  Vietnamese  naUonality.  The 
people  both  North  and  South  are  basically 
Vietnamese    (who  comprise  some  five-sixths 
of  the  total),  with  the  remainder  consisUng 
of  pockets  of  Chinese.   Cambodians  and,   of 
course,  the  Montagnards  spread  over  the  cen- 
tral highlands  and  the  western  mountains. 
But  the  Vietnamese  peoples'  loyalties  are  pri- 
marily local,  down  to  village  level,  and  they 
have  historically  shown  little  concern  for  a 
national  government,  either  North  or  South, 
so  long  as  it  would  leave  them  alone  and  not 
make  the  taxes  too  high.  And  whether  one 
can  speak  of  the  two  portions  of  Vietnam 
as  being  more  different  from  each  other  than, 
say.   North   and    South   Korea,   or   East   and 
West  Germanv,  or  for  that  matter,  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  United  SUtes  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  would  seem  to  be  open  to 
argument. 

PresenUy— and  largely  by  \-lrtue  of  U.S. 
military  power — South  Vietnam  Is  a  separate 
country.  It  also  faces  the  very  real  threat 
of  conquest  by  force.  If  the  U.S.  should  with- 
draw its  assistance:  and  the  threat  against 
South  Vietnam  is  closely  controlled  by  North 
Vietnam.  Wliile  the  National  Liberation 
Front  undoubtedly  contained  significant 
non-Communist  elements  In  its  early  years, 
any  picture  of  It  today  as  a  coalition  of  na- 
tionalistic Vietnamese  among  whom  the 
Communists  are  merely  one  group  is  a  total 
misconception.  In  Its  policies  and  its  action — 
m  Ite  verv  capability  for  effective  conUnua- 
tlon  of  the  war— the  NLF  has  shown  Itself 
to  be  basically  a  creature  of  Hanoi.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Viet  Cong  have  been  pri- 
marily South  Vietnamese  (with  most  of  the 
leaders  consisting  of  "regroupees"  who  went 
north  In  1954  and  were  Infiltrated  back  Into 
the  south  several  vears  later  i;  even  as  late 
as  1963,  It  was  dlfBcult  to  find  North  Viet- 
namese among  them,  although  they  were 
sought  for  propaganda  purposes. 

The  Viet  Cong  use  of  selectively  applied 
terror  as  a  deliberate  technique  of  takeover 
Is  also  real.  Chiefly  the  victims  of  the  terror 
are  the  very  good  or  the  very  bad.  An  able. 
dedicated  official  or  school  teacher  working 
In  the  villages  for  the  government  Is  a  danger 
to  the  revolution  and  may  thus  become  the 
target  of  an  assassination  team  who  will  leave 
his  head  on  a  pole  as  a  grim  w.arning.  The 
victim  may  also  be  selected  from  among  gov- 
ernment spies,  however,  or  officials  or  police- 
men who  are  feared  and  hated  by  the  vil- 
lagers, and  the  Viet  C-ong  may  then  be 
viewed  as  protectors  and  liberators. 

For  winning  the  support  of  the  people — 
either  through  jxisltlve  motivation  or 
through  fear — Is  the  essence  of  revolutionary 
Warfare.  And  peoples'  supp>ort  Is  not  won 
through  indiscriminate  killing  and  terror.  On 
its  positive  side,  the  Viet  Cong  philosophy 
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Is  to  teach  their  members  to  help  the  people, 
to  pay  for  anything  taken,  not  to  rape  or 
mistreat  the  women,  and  generally  both  to 
be  and  to  appear  as  the  friend  of  the  people. 
The  philosophy  Is  certainly  sound — and  par- 
ticularly effective.  If.  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  government  soldiers  feel  free  to  beat 
up  or  steal  from  anyone  they  please,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  officers  show  virtually  no 
feeling  for  the  people.  The  Viet  Cong  oft«n 
do  not  live  up  to  their  own  standards,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  Is  striving. 
with  American  help,  to  instill  a  different  ap- 
proach into  its  civilian  officials  and  military 
forces — but  it  is  not  clear  at  all  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  winning  this  battle. 

Taken  all  together,  however,  the  U.S.  case 
for  its  presence  In  South  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
weak  one.  There  is  definitely  a  Communist 
threat:  manv  people  in  the  South  have  good 
reason  to  hate  and  fear  It;  the  threat  is 
strongly  backed  and  basically  controlled  from 
Hanoi;  and  it  has  the  support  of  the  Commu- 
nist world,  especially  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
many  peoples  and  governments  in  Asia  are 
watching  with  great  concern  the  progress  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  A  U.S.  military  defeat 
or  a  withdrawal  by  the  U.S.  that  would 
slmplv  leave  the  people  of  the  South  to  their 
own  fate  would  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
attitudes  of  many  Asians  regarding  the  prob- 
able future  prospects  of  Communism.  The 
United  States  bears  a  major  responsibility 
for  the  future  peace  and  order  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  It  can  no  more  absolve  Itself 
of  this  responsibility  than  a  powerful, 
wealthy  individual  In  an  American  city  can 
close  his  eyes  in  the  belief  that  what  goes 
on  around  him  is  no  concern  of  his. 

So  if  one  admits  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  In  Vietnam  becatise  of  some  unac- 
knowledged Imperialistic  ambitions,  what 
fault  can  be  found  with  what  It  Is  doing?  I 
find  three:  (1)  we  have  exaggerated  the 
threat  In  Vietnam,  and  therefore  the  impor- 
tance of  defeating  that  threat;  (2)  because 
we  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
threat,  we  are  using  the  wrong  methods  in 
meeting  it;  (3(  we  have  misjudged  the  Im- 
pact of  our  actions  both  on  the  Communist 
countries  and  on  the  so-called  Free  World. 
The  dimension  of  the  threat  has  been 
exaggerated  through  the  substitution  of  a 
metaphor  for  analysis — the  "domino 
theory"— with  Its  implications  that  some- 
how the  Chinese  Communists  are  directing 
the  Communist  effort  in  Vietnam,  and  that 
they  can  similarly  control  "proxy"  revolu- 
tions in  other  countries.  But  Peking  Is  not 
controlling  the  Communist  effort  in  South 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  Is.  And  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese  wish 
slavishly  to  follow  Chinese  orders  in  the 
future. 

Moreover.  It  Is  not  at  all  apparent,  even  if 
a  Communist  government  should  come  to 
power  in  South  Vietnam,  and  even  If  It  were 
dominated  by  China,  why  Thailand  would 
fall  next,  then  Laos,  Cambodia.  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  Burma,  India  and  so  on  through 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Does  any- 
one really  believe  that  the  Cubans,  or  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  Congolese,  or  the  Burmese, 
or  the  Indians,  or  any  of  the  other  hundreds 
of  peoples  in  the  Third  World  would  sub- 
ordinate for  very  long  their  own  national  in- 
terests to  those  of  Peking?  The  Sino-Sovlet 
Bloc  did  not  hold  together;  even  the  Soviet 
Bloc  In  Eastern  Europe  could  not  be  tightly 
controlled  indefinitely  from  Moscow.  China 
today  Is  clearly  having  trouble  even  con- 
trolling itself.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
political  logic.  In  history,  or  In  common  sense 
to  Justify  the  belief  that  there  could  exist  for 
even  a  few  minutes  a  monolithic  Communist 
bloc  In  the  underdeveloped  world  controlled 
out  of  Peking. 

Even  the  more  limited  view  of  the  domino 
theory — that  the  only  countries  really  In 
danger  are  those  In  Southeast  Asia.  Includ- 


ing Indonesia  and  the  Philippines— Is  far 
from  obvious.  Undoubtedly  the  Chinese 
would  like  to  extend  their  infiuence  over 
their  neighbors.  But  China  today  is  not  a 
Great  Power.  Its  huge  army  of  over  2-mll- 
llon  men  Is  seriously  lacking  In  modem 
military  equipment,  its  navy  and  air  force 
are  not  significant.  Its  nuclear  delivery  capa- 
bUlty  cannot  approach  that  of  a  Great  Power 
for  the  Indefinite  future,  and  Its  vast  and 
growing  population  can  be  regarded  as  an 
economic  and  poUtical  liability  as  much  as  a 
power  asset.  In  fact.  In  terms  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  Japan  is  a  more  powerful  na- 
tion than  China— and  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture Japan  might  perhaps  become  a  greater 
military  power. 

The  claim  is  that  the  Chinese  will  conquer 
their  neighbors  by  subversion  and  blackmail, 
rather  than  by  outright  military  force.  The 
Chinese  record  In  this  respect  has  been  out- 
standingly poor  so  far.  however— and  those 
commentators  who  glibly  find  the  Chinese 
failures  in  Africa  and  Indonesia  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  US  military  effort  in  Vietnam 
owe  their  audiences  some  proof  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  mere  wish  that  It  be  so.  In 
every  case.  Internal  Issues  appear  to  have 
predominated  in  the  turbulent  contests  for 
power  in  the  underdeveloped  countries— 
which  is  precisely  what  historical  experience 
should  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  Communists  (Chinese.  Russian  or 
Cuban)  do  not  have  a  magic  formula  for 
taking  over  under-developed  countries.  The 
product  thev  have  to  offer  has  not  proved 
that  attractive.  In  the  years  Immediately 
after  World  War  n  they  attempted  takeovers 
in  Burma.  Indonesia.  Malaysia,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Indochina.  In  all  of  these  except 
the  last  the  question  of  national  independ- 
ence was  quickly  eliminated,  and  the  Commu- 
nists were  eventually  defeated.  In  Indochina, 
where  the  French  attempted  to  relm- 
pose  their  control,  very  possibly  for  psycho- 
logical reasons  as  much  as  anything,  the 
war  has  continued  for  over  20  years  and 
reached  even  greater  heights  with  the  Ameri- 
can involvement. 

If  the  domino  theory  is  interpreted  to 
mean  (the  theory's  adherents  are  rarely  pre- 
cise on  Just  what  It  does  mean  I  merely  that 
regimes  hostile  to  the  VS.  will  irreversibly 
come  to  power  throughout  the  underdevel- 
oped world,  though  not  necessarily  under 
Chinese  or  Russian  domination,  is  there  any 
reason  to  accept  this  as  a  mortal  threat  to 
US.  securitv?  What  is  their  real  power,  if 
they  are  not  under  central  control?  And  why 
should  non-aligned,  or  life-leaning,  regimes 
remain  permanently  hostile  to  the  U.S  ?  The 
U.S.  too  can  make  powerful  political  and 
economic  appeals  to  such  countries,  if  it 
does  not  tie  itself  too  closely  to  reactionary 
groups  within  them. 

The  domino  theory  posits  not  only  ttoat 
other  countries  must  Inevitably  fall  to  the 
Communists  if  South  Vietnam  falls,  but  im- 
plies converselv  that  these  countries  will  re- 
main "free"  if  South  Vietnam  does  not  fall. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  peoples  Involved, 
however,  the  choice  is  not  between  freedom 
and  slavery  but  usually  between  one  kind  of 
authoritarian  government  and  another,  one 
kind  of  poverty  and  another,  one  kind  of  in- 
justice and  another.  A  Communist  victory  or 
defeat  in  South  Vietnam  may  influence,  but 
It  win  not  determine,  the  course  of  these 
separate  struggles  against  authoritarianism, 
poverty  and  injustice;  they  wUl  continue  in 
anv  event. 

In  sum.  while  there  Is  definitely  a  Com- 
munist threat  in  South  Vietnam,  the  domino 
theory  exaggerates  both  the  scope  of  the 
threat  and  its  crucial  significance  for  the 
"free"  world. 

What  of  U.S.  methods  in  Vietnam — the 
second  Item  with  which  I  have  found  fault? 
We  began  military  involvement  with  Viet- 
nam In  1950,  channeling  assistance  through 
the  French.  Then,  after  the  French  defeat  in 
1954,  we  gave  assistance  directly  to  the  South 
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Vietnamese  government,  building  up  a  con- 
ventional army,  along  American  lines  and 
using  American  weapons,  with  the  initial 
purpose  of  defending  against  an  attack 
across  the  border  such  as  had  taken  place  in 
Korea  In  the  process,  we  made  the  army 
the  dominant  political  Institution  in  South 
Vietnam,  as  we  did  in  several  other  under- 
developed countries.  The  dictator  Diem  was 
able  to  hold  power  only  by  gaining  control 
of  the  army,  when  the  army  decided  to  de- 
pose him  he  was  finished  And  the  elections 
held  earlier  this  month  In  South  Vietnam 
gave  the  country  military  officers  who  will 
rule  as  president  and  vice-president  by  vir- 
tue of  the  support  of  the  armed  forces. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  thesis  has  in- 
creasingly found  favor  in  official  U.S.  policy 
that  the  army  In  underdeveloped  countries 
is  the  major  force  for  stability,  the  guardian 
of  social  progress,  the  ultimate  repository 
of  political  sanity.  (It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that 
this  principle  should  be  espoused  in  the 
United  States,  a  nation  whose  oldest  and 
most  fundamental  political  traditions  in- 
volved a  distrust,  fear  and  even  hatred  of 
arbitrary  military  power.)  In  any  event,  the 
officer  class  In  most  underdeveloped  coun- 
triea  Is  not  the  "nation's  obedient  handy- 
man" of  American  nineteenth  century  his- 
tory, but  a  jjowerful  social  group  with  Its 
own  political  and  economic  Interests.  Thus. 
In  South  Vietnam,  though  the  U.S.  has  had 
one  policy  of  consistently  urging  reforms,  its 
military  policy  has  retained  power  In  the 
class  which  supported  the  French  against 
the  Viet  Minh  and  which  has  little  will  for 
the  reforms  required. 

The  Increasing  U.S.  commitment  of  its 
own  forces  has  compounded  the  mistake  of 
dependence  on  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary. As  the  U.S.  military  strength  increased, 
so  did  the  North  Vietnamese  efforts  and 
resolve  to  throw  out  the  "American  invad- 
ers." And  &6  the  U.S.  strength  has  increased, 
so  has  the  disruption  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese social  and  economic  life,  and  so 
has  the  dependence  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  on  the  United  States  for  meas- 
ures that  it  should  take  for  Itself. 

Perhaps  mo6t  Important.  It  Is  not  apparent 
that  VS.  military  forces  can  accomplish  the 
task  now  set  out  for  them — that  of  defeat- 
ing the  Communist  threat  militarily,  so  that 
Indigenous  South  Vietnamese  elements  can 
then  pacify  the  country  and  proceed  with 
"nation  building."  In  the  first  place,  while 
U.S.  forces  clearly  are  not  being  defeated.  It 
Is  not  obvious  that  they  are  winning  the  war 
even  against  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese main  force  units.  The  tactical  Initia- 
tive In  actually  joining  combat  stUl  lies  with 
the  enemy,  in  spite  of  U.S.  superior  firepower 
and  mobility,  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  committed  only  a  portion  of  their  army. 
Secondly,  even  \1  the  U.S.  could  defeat  these 
main  forces,  there  still  would  remain  the 
guerrilla  threat,  and  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  much  progress  Is  being  made  in  this 
sphere.  Thirdly,  even  If  the  main  force  and 
guerrilla  threat  could  be  defeated,  there  Is 
no  cause  to  believe  that  South  Vietnam  yet 
has  a  government  around  which  the  people 
will  rally.  If  there  is  not  such  a  government, 
then  the  Communist  drive  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  for  Vietnamese  unification, 
for  throwing  out  the  "American  Invaders." 
and  for  bringing  down  the  "puppet  govern- 
ment" will  continue  to  produce  revolutionists 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  sum.  it  is  not 
apparent  that  we  "can  get  there  from  here  ' 
by  application  of  ever-growing  U  S.  military 
force  In  the  South. 

I  further  disagree  with  our  methods  in 
regard  to  the  bombing  of  the  North  We  are 
not  accomplishing  the  major  objectives  we 
set  for  ourselves  in  the  bombing  and  it  does 
not  appear  likely  that  we  will  do  so.  The 
US.  objectives  for  the  bombing  have  consist- 
ently been  these  three:  (1)  by  Interdiction 
of  the  Infiltration  routes  to  significantly  re- 


duce North  Vietnam's  ability  to  supply  and 
maintain  the  war  In  the  South,  (2)  through 
progressive  destruction  of  selected  targets  In 
the  North  to  make  It  Increasingly  difficult 
and  costly  for  North  Vietnam  to  support  the 
war  In  the  South,  and  thus  force  them  to  the 
conference  table — presumably  on  our  terms, 
and  (3)  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  leadership,  who  about  the  time 
the  bombing  began  were  In  rather  desperate 
straits.  The  last  of  these,  at  least,  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  bombing  has  also  seriously  hvirt  the 
North  Vietnamese  transportation  and  com- 
munications network.  It  has  destroyed 
bridges,  fords,  roads,  trucks,  locomotives, 
railroad  cars,  choke-points  In  mountain 
passes.  But  there  Is  little  evidence  that  It 
has  significantly  reduced  the  Communist 
capability  to  supply  the  South.  The  Infiltra- 
tion continues;  the  war  continues;  and  any 
diminution  in  activity  In  the  South  can 
probably  be  attributed  more  to  the  tactical 
situation  than  to  logistical  deprivation.  By 
the  use  of  masses  of  human  labor  and  Im- 
provisation, the  North  Vietnamese  have  kept 
the  supply  routes  open.  They  have  rebuilt 
smaller  bridges,  and  camouflaged  them;  re- 
paired railroads;  constructed  new  fords  in 
place  of  bridges;  Improvised  pontoon  bridges 
which  are  hidden  In  the  daytime  and  used  at 
night;  built  complete  new  roads;  made 
Jungle  tracks  motorable;  by-passed  choke 
points.  And  the  people  and  supplies  continue 
to  move  South. 

What  is  probably  worse,  the  routes  are 
more  Invulnerable  now  than  they  were  when 
we  began.  The  big  bridges  have  not  been  re- 
built. But  they  have  been  replaced  by  the 
fords  and  pontoon  bridges,  and  all  are  more 
difficult  to  locate.  Where  there  used  to  be 
one  main  road,  now  there  are  several,  or  even 
a  network.  Thus  the  targets  get  harder  to 
find  and  less  remunerative  all  the  time. 

Lastly,  it  probably  should  have  been  ap- 
parent to  us  beforehand  that  we  were  going 
to  have  trouble  effectively  interdicting  the 
routes  to  the  f>olnt  that  we  would  have  a 
critical  effect  on  the  war:  (1)  much  of  the 
men  and  material  originates  in  the  South, 
and  therefore  doesn't  come  over  the  routes; 
(2)  there  are  alternative  routes,  such  as 
water;  (3)  and  most  Important,  we  failed  at 
least  once  before  in  similar  tactics.  In  the 
Korean  War.  where  even  In  a  larger  operation 
In  which  more  supplies  were  being  consumed, 
the  tonnage  arriving  at  the  front  was  never 
reduced  below  that  estimated  as  necessary 
for  the  North  Koreans  to  maintain  effective 
operational  capability. 

INDUSTRIALLT    PRJMITrVE 

As  for  the  second  objective  of  making  the 
infiltration  so  difficult  and  costly  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  they  will  come  to 
the  conference  table,  there  Is  still  no  indica- 
tion they  will  come  on  our  terms — if  they 
come  at  all.  Probably  the  critical  factor  here 
is  that  the  supplies  moving  over  the  Infiltra- 
tion routes  are  largely  not  originating  in 
North  Vietnam  anyway,  so  that  all  the  steel 
mills,  power  plants  and  factories  there  could 
be  destroyed,  with  little  effect.  The  supplies 
are  coming  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  North  Vietnam  Is  in  effect  simply  a  lo- 
gistic funnel  through  which  the  supplies  are 
being  passed.  Also,  since  North  Vietnam  is 
an  Industrially  primitive  country,  probably 
all  its  vulnerable  assets  can  be  destroyed 
without  having  a  critical  effect  on  the  lead- 
ers' resolve — and  the  remainder  of  the  Com- 
munist world  will  undoubtedly  replace,  after 
the  war.  whatever  has  been  destroyed. 

Such  targets  as  supply  depots,  fuel  depots 
and  military  barracks  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed have  not  been  rebuilt.  And  when  they 
were  bombed,  most  probably  contained  little 
worthwhile  anyway,  because  both  personnel 
and  supplies  had  been  dispersed  in  small 
packets  in  the  forests  and  villages,  where 
the  targets  are  more  difficult  to  find,   less 


vulnerable  and  less  remunerative.  The  re- 
sults, then,  are  minimal — but  the  costs  are 
not. 

By  our  Increasing  military  pressure  we  have 
driven  the  Liberation  Front  closer  to  Hanoi, 
and  Hanoi  closer  to  Peking,  when  one  of  our 
major  objectives  should  be  to  divide  them— 
and  there  are  reasons  to  think  they  could 
be  divided. 

We  ha\  e  compromised  the  loyalty  and  sym- 
pathy of  many  friends  of  the  U.S.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  making  a  wider  war  much  more 
likely.  It  is  not  improbable  at  all  that  in  the 
near  future  some  spectacular  defeat  will  be 
Inflicted  on  U.S.  forces,  and  then  public  pres- 
sure in  the  United  States  will  rise  almost 
irresistibly  to  do  something  drastic,  such  as 
Invade  North  Vietnam.  From  there  it  is  but 
a  step  to  direct  war  with  China.  And  any  idea 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  happy  to 
have  us  destroy  China  for  them  is,  I  believe, 
wild.  The  Soviets  have  objected  for  years  to 
the  fact  that  the  strongest  military  power  in 
Western  Europe  is  the  U.S.;  they  cannot  wish 
that  same  power  to  reach  round  the  world, 
establisH  itself  in  China,  and  enclose  them 
In  the  pincers. 

TTie  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam  exceeds 
the  importance  of  its  objectives  there — and 
also  the  clarity  with  which  the  nation  sees 
those  objectives.  Instead  of  steadily  escalat- 
ing the  war,  while  the  objectives  recede  fur- 
ther into  the  distance,  the  U.S.  should  begin 
a  program  of  gradual  de-escalation  to  bring 
Its  commitments  In  Vietnam  int-o  balance 
with  Its  stake  there.  One  method  of  doing 
this  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Stop  the  bombing  of  the  North.  It  is 
not  accomplishing  objectives;  it  is  dividing 
our  friends  from  us;  It  Is  giving  the  United 
States  an  image  of  imperialism  in  Asia;  and 
It  bears  within  Itself  the  very  real  dangers 
of  a  wider  war.  perhaps  World  War  m. 

2.  Stop  the  bombing  and  shelling  of  the 
villages  in  the  South.  The  bombing  and  shell- 
ing have  been  helpful  militarily,  it  is  true. 
and  if  we  stop  them  the  Viet  Cong  could  use 
the  tillages  as  sanctuaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  destruction  of  the  villages  we  are 
disrupting  the  fabric  of  South  Vietnamese 
society,  we  are  doing  nothing  to  defeat  the 
more  important  guerrilla  and  non-military 
threat  of  the  Viet  Cong,  and  we  are  leaving 
a  residue  of  hostility  for  the  Americans  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

3.  Stop  the  crop-spraying.  This  has  also 
been  helpful  militarily,  because  it  strikes  at 
the  greatest  vulnerability  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
which  is  food.  But  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
disadvantages  mentioned  above  for  the 
bombing  and  shelling  of  villages,  and  these 
outweigh  any  gain. 

4.  Simultaneously  with  the  foregoing  ac- 
tions, reaffirm  (a)  that  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese, 
(b)  that  U.S.  objectives  in  South  Vietnam 
are  limited  to  defense  against  its  takeover 
by  force,  and  (c)  that  the  U.S.  Intends  to 
leave  the  country  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  rather  than  stay  and  exploit  It  as 
the  French  did.  Couple  the  above  with  a  re- 
affirmation of  U.S.  willingness  to  draw  up  a 
timetable  for  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam, though  dependent  on  the  actual  nego- 
tiations and  on  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese cooperation;  also  Include  a  willing- 
ness to  cease  future  U.S.  military  support  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  government,  whoever 
comprises  It. 

5.  Continue  U.S.  encouragement  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  to  get  on  with 
the  so-called  "other  war  "  the  land  reform 
measures,  administrative  and  political  re- 
forms, the  attempts  to  make  the  government 
a  friend  rather  than  an  enemy  of  the  people, 
the  measures  to  "clvlllanize"  Itself,  An  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  present  "Chleu  Hoi."  or  amnesty  pro- 
gram In  which  the  members  of  the  Liberation 
Front  would  be  Invited  to  participate  on  a  no- 
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renrlsals  basis  In  the  formation  and  operation 
of  the  government.  A  further  aspect  could  be 
a  provision  for  UN-supervised  elections 
though  such  matters  as  this  should  await 
developments. 

There  are  obvlotis  dangers  In  the  above  pro- 
Dosals  The  Communists  might  not  accept 
them  Or  they  might  accept,  and  stall  nego- 
tiations interminably.  Or  they  might  say 
nothing,  and  redouble  their  efforts  in  the 
South  The  U.S.  could  make  clear,  however. 
thrxt  It  is  not  going  to  leave  South  Vietnam 
until  a  settlement  is  reached.  In  effect,  then, 
the  Communists  would  have  a  chance  to 
negotiate  the  U.S.  out  of  Vietnam.  There  have 
been  indications  that  they  would  pay  quite 
a  price  for  this  result. 

Another  danger,  of  course,  would  be  that 
ILirshal  Ky  and  others  in  Saigon  would  feel 
betraved  by  some  of  the  actions  suggested 
above.  Thev  might  even  attempt  an  outright 
coup  or  revolt.  But  the  U.S.  commitment  Is  to 
south  Vietnam,  not  to  Marshal  Ky,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  allow  a  military  Junta  to  make 
U  3  foreign  policy  for  It.  If  the  military  re- 
volted against  their  U.S.  protector,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  they  could  sustain  them- 
selves lor  long.  The  U£.  would  have  to  wait 
with  "Strategic  patience,"  and  try  to  help  pick 
up  the  pieces. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  there  would 
be  no  pieces  to  pick  up.  The  program  I  have 
suggested  above  might  result  in  a  temporary 
miUtary  or  coalition  government  in  South 
Vietnam  followed  by  a  Communist  guerrilla 
Ukeover.  or  it  might  result  In  a  government 
which  made  peace  with  North  Vietnam  and 
merged  with  it.  Either  of  these  results  would 
be  very  unfavorable  for  U.S.  policy— but  they 
would  be  preferable  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  present  course  of  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  of  these  results  Is  inevitable, 
and  the  U.S.  has  many  cards  to  play  to  help 
prevent  them. 

NATION     BUILDING 

There  are  other  Implications  of  the  US  In- 
tervention in  Vietnam  which  require  a 
broader  look  at  US.  political-military  policy 
One  of  these  is  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  U  S  military  m  the  business  of  "stability 
operations"  and  "nation  building."  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  most  portentous,  and  poten- 
tially dangerous,  trends  in  U.S.  relations  witli 
the  underdeveloped  worid.  For  in  the  U.S. 
military  a  large  number  of  conscientious,  un- 
Impertallstlc.  even  Idealistic  men.  partlculariy 
in  the  Armv.  see  for  themselves  and  for  the 
United  States  a  future  which  Involves  "win- 
ning" the  battle  of  the  Free  World  against 
Communism,  on  the  battleground  of  the 
Third  World  The  means  by  which  they  pro- 
pose to  do  this  Include  an  entire  gamut  of 
actions  ranging  from  outright  U.S.  military 
Intervention,  through  military  advice  and 
logistical  support,  to  economic  assistance  and 
political  education  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

In  devising  this  role  for  the  Army  in  the 
great  battle  against  Communism  they  draw 
partly  on  their  military  experience,  partly 
on  their  history  of  governing  such  terri- 
tories as  Alaska  and  the  Canal  Zone,  partly 
on  their  accomplishments  In  the  economic 
rebuilding  and  "democratization"  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  as  an  occupation  army,  and 
partlv  on  the  remarkable  record  of  the  Corps 
of  Eiigineers  In  the  U.S.  In  Integrating  itself 
usefully  with  the  civilian  fabric  by  building 
bridges,  dams.  Jetties,  monuments,  etc.  But 
what  the  U.S.  Army  can  do  in  the  American 
political  context,  there  must  be  grave  doubts 
that  It  can  accomplish  In  the  underdevel- 
oped world.  If  the  U.S.  Is  going  to  engage  in 
this  task,  then  let  It  find  another  approach, 
and  another  instrument.  The  primary  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  underdeveloped  world 
la  surely  Its  political  philosophy  of  individ- 
ual freedom  and  Its  sincere  belief  in  human 
material  progress,  rather  than  techniques 
for  holding  back  revolution— whether  Com- 
munist-inspired or  otherwise. 


A  second  implication  of  the  U.S.  war  In 
Vietnam  U  the  necessity  for  arrU'lng  at  some 
larger  solution  to  the  problem  of  conflicting 
power   interesta   in   tUe  Far  East.   A  major 
US    task   should   be  the   promotion   of   an 
Asian  security  conference,  with  the  objective 
of   underwriting   a  settlement   in   Vietnam, 
and   of  establishing  the  outlines  of  future 
relationships  among  the  powers  in  the  area. 
Some  of  the  major  U.S.  alms  In  such  a  con- 
ference would  be  to:   (a)   encourage  the  as- 
sumption by  Indigenous  countries— especial- 
ly     Japan.      the      Philippines.      Indonesia, 
Australia.  India  and  Pakistan— of  Increasing 
responslbilltv    for    the    future    development, 
stability  and  security  of  the  area;    (b)   re- 
affirm U.S.— and   If  possible,  regional— sup- 
port of  countries  which  might  be  subjected 
to  external  aggression;  (c)  reaffirm  U.S.  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  regional  economic 
development  proposals;    (di    leave   the  d.Dor 
open  for  as  much  Chinese  and  even  Soviet 
participation  ( however  informal)  as  possible. 
An  important,  though  not  the  sole,  pur- 
pose of  the   conference  would  be   to  make 
clear  the  terms  on  which  Communist  China 
can  expect  to  live  in  peace  with   its  neigh- 
bors in  the  Fax  East.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  extremely  Important  that  the  conference 
not  take  on  simply  antl-Communlst  or  antl- 
Chinese   tone.  Otherwise,  most  of  the  large 
and  trulv   important   Asian   nations   would 
not  attend  or  subscribe  to  its  results,  the 
small  allies  of  the  US.  would  insure  that 
the  divisive  issues  which  will  determine  the 
future  peace  of  Asia  were  sharpened  rather 
than  moderated  or  negotiated,  and  the  U.S. 
would  undoubtedly  be  committed  to  decades 
of   conflict  and  intervention  on  the   Asian 
continent. 

The  preparation  and  conduct  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  for  and  during  such  a  confer- 
ence would  pose  immense  problems.  A  great 
nation  does  not  alter  even  slightly  the  di- 
rection   of   a   policy   It   has   pursued   for   a 
decade    and    a   half    without   major   effects 
upon— even   disruptions   of— other   nations 
affairs.  Responsibilities  have  been  Incurred 
by   the   U.S.   which   cannot  simply   be  dis- 
missed. National  expectations  have  been  en- 
couraged   and    important    political    figures 
personal  careers  have  been  commltted^ere 
^e  genuine  fears  in  the  Far  East  bol-h  of 
Communist  subversion  and  Chinese  power. 
And  the  soviet  Union  will  look  suspiciously 
at  anv  evidence  of  detente  between  the  U.s 
and  China,  even  though  It  has  certainly  not 
wanted  outright  war  between  the  two.  But 
these  problems  are  not  insoluble^  ^"^1°  J^* 
extent  that  U.S,  diplomacy   and   leadership 
can  rise  to  them,  the  most  powerful  country 
in  the  world  can  throw  Its  weight  either  In 
the  direction  of  future  worid  order  or  m- 
creaslng  world  conflict.  The  task  is  a  truly 
great  one— suitable  for  a  great  nation. 


The  War:  All.  All  Honorable  Men 
(By  Michael  Novak) 
To  speak  of  military  victory  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Secretary  McNamara  has  warned  us. 
is  to  speak  nonsense.  There  are  no  front  Unes^ 
There  is  hardly  any  opposing  araiy-the 
malor  part  of  the  revolutionary  forces  Is 
composed  of  civilian  soldiers.  whc«e  num- 
bers grow  steadily  With  the  years,  and  whose 
presence  In  the  countryside  is  extreme  y 
difficult  even  to  detect.  There  is  pitifully  little 
to  bomb  or  to  shell,  except  silent  Jungle. 
Either  the  war  will  slowly  peter  out  over 
many  long  years,  or  it  will  ^ave  to  end 
through  negotiations.  But  what  is  there  to 
negotiate? 

Perhaps  even  more  Interesting,  who  wlU  be 
the  negotiators?  The  flurry  of  diplomatic 
activity  in  the  eariy  part  of  1967  /evea.ed 
that  the  National  Uberatlon  Front  In  South 
Vietnam  h.<is  signlticantly  different  Ideas 
about  the  future  than  Hanoi.  Meanwhile, 
the  military  regime  In  South  Vietnam  has  a 
vested  interest  in  continuing  the  war:  Pre- 


mier Ky.  •weeks  before  the  September  elec- 
tion announced  that  if  his  people  voted  for 
a  peace  candidate  or  a  neutralist  he  would 
feel  obliged  to  seize  command  again  by  force. 
And  what,  exactly,  are  the  alms  of  the 
United  States  concerning  negotiations? 

Theodore  Draper  has  told  the  sorry  story 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Johnson  adnUnis- 
tratlon  during  the  first  few  months  of  1967 
m  "How  Not  to  Negotiate"  in  The  New  York 
Retteu-  of  Books  for  May.  A  Stanford  senior. 
James  E,  Marti,  has  prepared  an  unpublished 
study  of  80  recorded  exchanges  between  the 
Unltid  States  and  North  Vietnam  from  Jan.  1 
to  Feb.  28,  1967,  Forty  of  the  49  U.S.  trans- 
actions. Mr.  Marti  finds,  were  nonconclUa- 
tory:  of  the  conciliatory  moves,  eight  were 
initiatives  but  only  three  were  military.  By 
contrast,  the  North  Vietnamese  made  19  con- 
ciliatorv  moves,  15  of  which  were  initiatives, 
none  nillltary.  Two  patterns  in  U.S.  activity 
emerged:  (1)  conciliatory  verbal  initiatives 
from  North  Vietnam  met  nonconciUatory 
ocfi07ia  from  the  U.S.;  (2)  conciliatory  rerbal 
imtlatives  from  the  U.S.  were  followed  by 
nonconciUatory  actions  by  the  U.S. 

On   Jan.   1.  for   example.   Hanoi   proposed 
an  extension  of  the  48-hour  Uuce  and  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  said:  "The  United  States 
welcomes   an   extension   of    the   cease   fire." 
The   next   day.   only   three   hours   after   the 
truce  had  ended.  U.S.  planes  were  bombing 
the   Demilitarized    Zone,    On   Feb.    5.    Hanoi 
rescinded    earher   demands    and    announced 
that  the  opening  of  peace  talks  depended 
only  on  the  cessation  of  U.S.  bombing.  Con- 
tacts were  made  in  anticipation  of  the  96- 
hour  Lunar  Truce  to  begin  Feb.  8.  But  on 
Feb.  6.  the  U.S.  forces  ii  the  field  launched 
a  major  offensive  and  made  record  air  strikes 
in   South   Vietnam,   One   minute   after    the 
truce  had  ended.  B-52s.  In  the  air  for  hours, 
rained    bombs    on    unseen    targets.    Ho    Chi 
Minh    sent   a    radio   message    to   Pope    Paul 
asking   an  end  to  the   bombing.   One  hour 
later.   US,   bombers   struck   North   Vietnam. 
North    Vietnamese    peace    bids   on    Feb.    16, 
18  and  22  were  met  by  Increased  bombings, 
the  "largest  offensive  yet  In  the  Vietnamese 
war"  the  first  artillery  fire  Into  North  Viet- 
nam  the  mining  of  North  Vietnamese  rivers, 
and    the    violation    of    international    waters 
by   warships    moving    within    200    yards   of 
shore  to  shell   targets   In  North  Vietnam. 

On  Feb  &-10.  negotiations  between  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  and  Premier  Koeygin  had 
brought,  m  Wilson's  words,  "peace  within 
our  grasp"  On  Feb,  8.  the  bombing  had 
stopped.  Kosvein  left  London  on  Feb,  12; 
the  next  dav  the  bombing  was  resumed. 

What  Is  the  point  of  the  bombing?  On 
April  7  President  Johnson  pictured  it  as 
diplomatic  "leverage":  "I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  convince  others  with  words  of  what 
we  now  find  necessary  to  say  with  guns 
and  planes."  The  recurrent  Justification  for 
the  bombing  has  not  been  military  but  dip- 
lomatic; the  bombing  "raises  the  cost"  of 
intransigence.  What  has  the  United  States 
asked  in  return?  On  Jan,  5,  it  wa«  a  "re- 
ciprocal move  toward  peace";  on  Jan.  6.  a 
reciprocal  action";  and  on  Feb.  2.  "Just  al- 
most any  action  .  .  .  Just  almost  any  reciprocal 
move"  On  Feb.  9.  Secretary  Rusk  (one  hour 
after  the  Wllson-Kosygln  talks)  asked  on 
television  that  North  Vietnam  'jreduce  Its 
mlUtarv  effort  In  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.. 
m  shor't.  began  to  bomb  In  order  to  force 
North  Vietnam  to  the  peace  table.  -When 
Hanoi  began  to  talk  about  peace  on  condi- 
tion that  the  bombing  stop,  the  US.  asked 
for  some  vague  further  siffn— and  mean- 
while Intensified  offensive  operations. 

It  seems  quite  plain  that  the  U.S.  does  not 
want  to  stop  the  fighting  and  begin  to  talk, 
but  wishes  instead  to  gain  military  conces- 
sions before  any  cessation  of  the  bomWng 
Beyond  this.  Secretary  Rusk  and  President 
Johnson  have  laid  down  the  following  guide- 
lines for  a  future  settlement:  (1)  an  end  to 
•aggression"  from  the  North:  (2)  the  poUU- 
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caJ  separation  of  South  Vietnam  from  North 
Vietnam;  (3)  the  guaranteed  Independence 
of  South  Vietnam  from  North  Vietnam;  (4i 
the  "freedom"  and  stability  of  South 
Vietnam. 
It  Ifl  instructive,  however,  to  notice  what 
these  claims  must  look  like  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Hanoi.  In  the  first  place,  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  specified  clearly  that  the 
division  of  South  Vietnam  from  North  Viet- 
nam was  to  be  neither  p>oUtlcal  nor  perma- 
nent. Vietnam.  North  and  South  together, 
has  been  and  Is  supposed  to  be  as  one  Indi- 
visible nation.  Thus,  secondly,  the  troops 
from  Hanoi,  let  alone  the  Viet  Cong,  can 
hardly  see  themselves  as  "aggressors"  In  their 
own  land;  quite  clearly,  the  foreigners  are 
the  Americans  and  their  allies.  Thirdly. 
South  Vietnam  hardly  looks  to  Hanoi  like  an 
"Independent"  nation;  It  seems  quite  clearly 
to  be  an  American  dependency,  financially, 
militarily  and  politically.  It  seems  plain  that 
but  for  the  massive  US.  military  interven- 
tion In  1965.  South  Vietnam  would  by  now 
have  had  to  accept  a  new  government  which 
would  have,  at  a  minimum,  included  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Liberation  Front.  Fi- 
nally, the  supposed  "freedom"  given  to  South 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States  appears  to 
have  already  taken  the  form  of  a  military 
dictatorship  and  the  reinforcement  of  the 
Interests  of  the  hereditary  mandarin  caste 
which  has  long  played  upon  the  miseries  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  Premier  Ky  Is  an 
avowed  militarist;  he  calls  effort  for  peace 
treasonable,  and  openly  mocks  the  electoral 
process. 

Yet  the  United  States'  interests  in  South 
Vietnam  are  not  exhausted  by  the  four  claims 
made  public  by  President  Johnson  and  Dean 
Rusk.  With  every  American  soldier  who  has 
been  killed  or  been  crippled  In  Vietnam. 
American  emotional  stakes  In  the  war  have 
risen.  The  buddies  of  every  fallen  man.  his 
family  and  the  public  as  a  whole  are  Impelled 
to  ask  "that  these  honored  dead  will  not 
have  died  In  vain."  Thus  the  US  government 
cannot  face  the  realities  of  Vietnam  truth- 
fully. It  cannot  admit  that  the  war  Is  largely 
a  civil  war.  It  cannot  admit  that  the  govern- 
ment It  supports  Is  not  a  free  government. 
It  cannot  even  admit  that  Its  generals  are 
committing  blunder  after  blunder,  so  that 
our  military  efforts  are.  despite  the  grander 
noises,  sus  Ineffective  as  those  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armies  ever  w^ere.  The  guerrillas 
lure  the  American  behemoth  Into  remote 
Jungle  areas  (ambushing  troops  at  wUli.  so 
that  after  two  years  of  massive  American 
presence  the  extent  of  politically  secured 
areae  is  no  larger.  i>erhap6  smaller,  than  it 
was  before  the  Americans  arrived.  Mean- 
while, civilian  workers  in  the  field  report, 
hatred  for  Americans  grows  dally  In  once 
friendly  vlUages. 

"Peace  with  honor,"  President  Johnson 
urges.  Honor  appears  to  mean  the  abject 
surrender  of  our  opponents,  an  agreement  to 
mutilate  their  own  nation  by  dividing  It. 
the  acceptance  of  a  tyrannical  general  allied 
to  mandarin  Interests  as  ruler  of  half  the 
land,  and  the  betrayal  of  a  nationalist  dream 
for  which  scores  of  thousands  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  over  20  years  It  is  obvious  that 
honor  has  a  different  meaning  in  Hanoi  and 
In  the  Jungle  headquarters  of  the  NLF.  as 
it  once  had  in  Washington. 

(From  Commonweal,  Sept.  22,  1967] 

The  Wah  :  Exercise  in  Deception 

(By  Tran  Van  Dlnhi 

(Note — Tran  Van  Dlnh.  a  Journalist  and 
lecturer,  was  Charge  d'Affalres  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  United  States  In  1963.) 

For  the  seventh  time  since  Vietnam  was 
temporarily  divided  by  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreemenu.  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  on 
Sept.  3,  went  to  the  polls  (there  were  presi- 
dential elections  in  1965  and  1961:  Assembly 
elections  In  1956,  1959,  1963  and  1966).  Some 
4.877,083  voters — 83  3  percent  of  the  eligible 


electorate — proceeded  to  8.824  polling  places 
to  elect  a  President,  a  Vice  President  and  60 
Senators.  The  figures  seems  Impressive,  but, 
as  the  New  York  Times'  Tom  Wicker  noted, 
the  83.3  percent  represented  less  than  a  third 
of  the  nation,  the  rest  having  been  disquali- 
fied as  neutralists  or  Communists  or  resi- 
dents of  insecure  areas  outside  the  reach  of 
Saigon. 

The  Sept.  3  voter,  who  has  had  enough 
of  bullets  and  ballots  in  the  last  22  years, 
was  handed  11  ballots — one  for  each  presi- 
dential ticket  (two  names  on  each.  President 
and  Vice  President);  then  he  was  given  48 
other  ballots — one  for  each  senatorial  slate 
(10  names  on  each).  Thus  he  had  to  go  over 
502  names  and  scrutinize  59  symbols  (11 
presidential;  48  senatorial).  Many  Vietna- 
mese are  illiterate;  those  who  do  read  would 
have  had  to  have  taken  a  speed-reading 
course  to  fulfill  their  duty.  Consider  Klen 
Hoa  province  In  the  Delta,  with  120,000  reg- 
istered voters  and  161  polling  stations: 
voters  there  would  have  had  to  have  been 
processed  at  the  rate  of  82  per  hour,  or  42 
seconds  per  voter. 

The  voter  did  not  care.  His  attention  was 
directed  at  the  familiar  face  of  the  police- 
man who  controlled  the  polling  booth.  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  head  of  the  national 
police  force  and  a  close  associate  of  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky,  had  declared  In  a  press  conference 
in  Saigon  on  Aug.  22:  "National  policemen 
will  be  stationed  Inside  and  outside  booths 
all  over  the  country.  As  the  national  police 
are  the  people  in  closest  contact  with  the  low- 
est echelon,  there  wUl  be  police  telling  them 
where  to  vote,  how  to  vote  and  when  to 
vote."  The  policeman  also  stamped  the  voter's 
registration  card  and  anyone  subsequently 
searched  (a  routine  in  South  Vietnam)  and 
found  without  the  election  day  stamp  on  his 
card  would  be  in  danger  of  prison  and  even 
death.  Finally,  no  matter  for  whom  he  voted, 
the  voter  knew  from  past  experiences  that 
the  government  candidates  would  win. 

The  Thleu-Ky  ticket  won,  as  expected,  by 
34  8  percent  of  the  votes.  But  General  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  was  defeated  by  5,000  votes  In 
Saigon,  where  people  by  and  large  are  more 
aware  of  the  Issues.  The  front  runner  in 
Saigon  was  Tran  Van  Huong,  former  mayor 
and  prime  minister  and  a  man  respected  for 
his  honesty  and  austerity.  Strangely  enough, 
Mr.  Huong  lost  in  his  home  province,  Vlnh 
Long,  where  the  local  administration  had 
ail  means  to  Influence  or  threaten  the  voters. 

The  surprise  of  the  elections  was  peace 
candidate  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  who  made  a 
white  dove  his  symbol.  His  ticket  ran  second, 
followed  by  Tran  Van  Huong  and  Phan  Khac 
Suu,  chairman  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Pinal  figures  showed  opponents  of  the  Thleu- 
Ky  ticket  polling  an  aggregate  of  3,086,843 
votes,  almost  two- thirds  more  than  Thleu- 
Ky  attracted.  Dr.  Dzu's  total  was  817,120,  a 
figure  which,  if  soberly  taken  Into  account, 
should  keep  the  peace  Issue  In  the  forefront 
of  Vietnamese  politics.  Complaints  of  fraud 
are  being  filed  with  the  Assembly  (some  polls 
opened  late:  some  ran  out  of  ballots,  etc.); 
the  Assembly  has  until  Oct.  2  to  consider 
these  and  certify  the  validity  of  the  elections. 

No  matter  what  will  be  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly,  the  1967  Presidential  election  In 
South  Vietnam  was  a  fraud  before  It  took 
place.  In  the  first  place,  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket 
was  Illegal.  Article  17  of  Electoral  Law  No 
001  67  stipulates:  "Government  employees 
and  military  men,  to  run  for  elections,  must 
file  and  take  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
beginning  the  closing  date  of  application  for 
the  candidacy  until  the  end  of  election  day." 
Although  General  Thieu  and  Vice  Air  Mar- 
shall Ky  claimed  they  had  asked  for  a  leave 
of  absence,  they  remained  as  government 
employees  and  men  In  power. 

There  were  other  travesties.  On  the  eve 
of  the  elections,  two  newspapers.  Than  Chung 
(Sacred  Bell)  and  Sang  (Light),  were  closed 
down.  Colonel  Pham  Van  Lieu,  former  Na- 


tional Police  Chief  and  a  supporter  of  a  rival 
candidate,  and  other  officers  were  arrested. 
Thleu  and  Ky  both  used  government  facili- 
ties during  the  campaign.  Also  the  Saigon 
regime  excluded  from  the  race  the  most  seri- 
ous competitors:  General  Duong  Van  Minh. 
In  exile  in  Bangkok,  and  Dr.  Au  Truong 
Thanh,  former  Minister  of  Economy  and  Fi- 
nance (1964-1966).  All  candidates  closely 
connected  with  the  Buddhists  were  barred. 
Finally.  In  one  month  the  number  of  eligi- 
ble voters  jumped  from  5,553.251  to  5.853.251. 
Said  Tran  Van  Huong:  "We  are  prolific  in 
Vietnam  but  not  that  prolific."  Admitted 
General  Thleu:  "Some  soldiers  have  been 
given  two  voting  cards." 

As  in  the  last  elections.  Washington  was 
optimistic.  Official  spokesmen  capitalized  on 
the  fact  that  the  elections  took  place  amidst 
Viet  Cong  sabotage.  Did  they  really  try? 
Wesley  Pruden  Jr.  wrote  from  Saigon  In  the 
Sept.  4  National  Observer:  "Many  here  aid 
not  believe  that  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong 
seriously  tried  to  disrupt  the  election.  Thore 
was.  as  usual,  a  long  list  of  terrorist  inci- 
dents during  election  week.  But  brutal  death 
is  an  everyday  Communist  contribution  to 
life  in  Vietnam.  If  terror  had  been  the  elec- 
tion tactic,  the  terror  squad  could  have  done 
a  lot  worse.  The  truth  is  that  the  Viet  Cong 
have  never  put  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  Importance 
on  this  election,  says  one  American  here  who 
has  watched  the  long  preparations  for  the 
campaign.  This  election  and  all  the  trappings 
have  excited  the  Americans  a  lot  more  than 
the  Vietnamese." 

The  real  loser  in  the  elections  is  Vice  Air 
Marshal  Ky  As  an  elected  Vice  President,  he 
will  have  to  give  up  his  functions  as  Prime 
Minister  and  his  command  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam Air  Force.  These  two  positions  have 
made  him  the  most  powerful  man  In  the  mil- 
itary junta.  But  since  June  29,  when  he  was 
forced  by  his  fellow  generals  and  by  U.S. 
pressure  to  accept  the  number  two  spot  on 
the  presidential  ticket  with  his  rival  Gen- 
eral Thleu,  Ky  has  been  planning  a  come- 
back. He  has  openly  declared  that  he  is  not 
going  to  be  a  "tea-drinking"  Vice  President, 
which  is  exactly  what  he  should  be  according 
to  Article  66  of  the  1967  Constitution  of 
South  Vietnam.  Article  66  reads:  "1.  The 
Vice  President  is  chairman  of  the  Culture 
and  Educational  Council,  the  Economic 
Council,  the  Social  Council  and  the  Ethnic 
Minority  Council.  2.  The  Vice  F*resldent  can- 
not hold  any  other  position  In  the  govern- 
ment." 

Ky,  cunning,  ambitious  but  talkative,  has 
mapped  his  strategy  carefully.  He  relies  for 
strength  on  the  90,000-strong  police  force 
headed  by  General  Loan,  a  Northerner  and 
an  Air  Force  officer.  On  July  16,  four  047 
planes  brought  to  the  mountain  resort  of 
Dalat  province  police  chiefs  (43  In  all)  for  a 
conference,  followed  by  a  dinner-dance  at 
the  Lang  Bian  Palace  with  Ky  and  Loan 
Only  one  "outsider"  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ing: Bui  Diem.  South  Vietnam  Ambassador 
to  the  U.S.  and  a  close  associate  of  Ky  (or 
years.  Bui  Diem  would  give  Ky  the  readings 
of  Washington  {>ollcies,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  vital:  he  would  have  told  Ky  that 
the  mood  in  the  U.S.  was  for  more  war.  This 
was  reflected  In  Ky's  statements  during  the 
campaign.  While  Thieu.  who  reads  the  Viet- 
nam mood,  called  for  cessation  of  bombings 
of  the  North  and  negotiations  with  Hanoi 
(he  even  declared  he  Is  "ready  to  meet  with 
official  representatives  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam  "),  Ky  called 
for  more  bombings. 

At  Ky's  Instigation,  the  senior  officers  of 
the  ARVN  (Army  Republic  of  Vietnam) 
formed  a  "military  committee"  to  act  as  a 
kitchen  cabinet  for  the  future  government. 
To  upset  Ky's  maneuver.  General  Thleu  an- 
nounced in  a  press  conference  on  Aug.  25. 
that  "some  general  officers  and  high  ranking 
colonels  will  be  purged.  Some  of  them  will  be 
discharged   from    the   army,   otliers   will   be 
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brought   before    the    Disciplinary    Council. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Thleu  will  carry  out 
thi-!  purge,  which  would  affect  about  50  offi- 
cers: it  also  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of 
them  are  Ky's  friends. 

Depending  on  his  strength,  Ky  could  force 
the  future  parliament  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  enable  the  Vice  President  to  take 
on  the  functions  of  Prime  Minister,  or  he 
could  slmplv  overthrow  Thleu  and  take  his 
place  as  President.  If.  however,  with  the  elec- 
tions Ky  feels  he  is  not  strong  enough,  he 
can  temporarily  come  to  a  compromise  with 
Thieu  and  select  a  friend  as  a  civilian  Pre- 
mier Whatever,  the  elections  will  create 
more  conflicts  and  divisions  within  the 
ARVN— and  outside  of  it. 

Tlie  most  serious  opposition  Is  likely  to 
come  from  the  Buddhists.  Since  1964,  the 
Buddhists  have  struggled  for  the  holding  of 
elections  which  would  be  organized  by  an 
"interim  government."  not  the  military 
junta  in  power.  Ruthlessly  suppressed  in  the 
summer  of  1966.  Buddhists  were  excluded 
from  the  presidential  race.  (Buddhists  would 
have  supported  General  Duong  Van  Minh  or 
Dr  Au  Truong  Thanh.) 

Moreover,    in    the    midst    of    the   elections 
preparations.  General  Thleu.  a  Catholic  con- 
vert  signed  Decree  Law  23  67  abolishing  the 
Buddhist  Charter   (approved  by  Decree  Law 
158  SL  CT  of  May  14.  1964).  In  a  "free"  and 
"democratic"    South    Vietnam,    the    majority 
religion     functions    under    government-ap- 
proved   charter.    The    approval    by    General 
Thleu  of  the  new  charter  violates  article  32 
of   the   1964   Charter   and   article   35   of   the 
revised  1966  Charter.  These  articles  stipulate 
that  all  amendments  and  modifications  must 
be  discussed  and  approved  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  of  the  General  Bud- 
dhist Assemblv.  composed  of  members  of  the 
Council    of    the    Central    Committee    of    the 
Church    and    representatives    from     regions 
and  provinces  all  over  the  country.  Tlie  new 
charter  was  proposed  by  only  five  Buddhists, 
one  of  them  the  so-called  'moderate"  Tlnch 
Tam  Chau. 

The  reaction  of  the  Buddhists  was  predict- 
able On  Aug.  8.  the  Venerable  Thlch  Tinh 
Khlet  Patriarch  of  the  United  Buddhist 
Church,  wrote  to  General  Thieu  to  protest 
against  the  promulgation  of  the  New  Char- 
ter On  Aug  24.  an  extraordinary  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Buddhist  Church 
met  at  the  An  Quang  Pagoda  and  unani- 
mously rejected  the  new  charter.  The  same 
day  Patriarch  Thlch  Tlnh  Khlet  cabled  Bud- 
dhist countries  and  Buddhist  organizations 
abroad,  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  Inform  them  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Assembly. 

A  cable  was  also  sent  to  the  Pope.  In  which 
the  Patriarch  asked  the  Holy  Father  to  in- 
tervene with  those  "who  claim  to  be  Catholic 
and  yet  engage  themselves  in  destructive  ac- 
tions against  religions."  The  cable  men- 
tioned the  understanding  and  brotherhood 
existing  between  the  Buddhist  and  the  Cath- 
olic communities  after  the  overthrow  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in  1963.  For  the 
present,  the  Buddhists  are  advised  to  be  In 
a  state  of  alertness  and  wait  directions  from 
the  Patriarch. 

As  for  the  future  of  the  war  and  the 
"pacification."  I  am  in  agreement  with  Lt. 
Colonel  William  Carson,  head  of  the  Marine 
Combined  Action  Program  In  Danang.  Colo- 
nel Carson  is  quoted  in  the  July  29  Wash- 
ington Post:  "The  peasant  sees  that  we  are 
supporting  a  local  government  structure  he 
knows  to  be  corrupt.  So  he  assumes  that  we 
are  either  stupid  or  implicated.  And  he  de- 
cides that  we  are  not  stupid.  As  for  the 
elections.  If  they  provide  the  leadership  and 
the  Revolutionary  Development  Program 
does  belter  than  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
then  we  have  a  chance.  If  not,  we've  had 
it   The  ball  game  Is  over." 

The  elections  have  returned  the  same  lead- 
ership,   corrupt,    InefBclent.    aUen    to    the 


peasantry.  Directed  by  the  same  people,  the 
RevolutionaiT  Development  Program  is  not 
going  to  be  anv  better,  but  the  game  is  not 
over  The  elections  were  an  exercise  of  de- 
ception to  the  American  public.  The  Viet- 
namese peasants,  after  22  years  of  war  and 
betrayed  revolutions,  cannot  be  deceived. 

The  22-man  observation  group  sent  by 
President  Johnson  has  passed  a  favorable 
verdict  Thev  did  so  after  a  few  days  in  Viet- 
nam as  guests  of  the  Saigon  government^ 
escorted  bv  government  interpreters  and 
equipped  with  not  even  the  rudiment  of 
Vietnamese  politics  and  Vietnamese  culture. 
It  is  a  mvstery  how  they  could  watch  over 
8  000  polling  places.  But  it  doesn't  matter. 
The  elections  were  simply  a  process  of  legiti- 
mization of  the  Saigon  military  junta  and 
the  legalization  of  the  U.S.  intervention  In 
South   Vietnam. 


The  War  :  The  Case  for  Withdrawal 
(Ey  Peter  Stelnfels.  Associate  Editor  of 
Commonweal) 
The  U.S.  is  pursuing  "rollback"  In  South- 
east Asia,  a  policy  it  has  largely  disavowed  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  First  practically  and 
only  later  rhetorically,  the  U.S.  decided  that 
In  Eanern  Europe  Conununist  regimes  were 
a  fact  of  life.  We  might  deplore  them,  we 
might  argue  that  they  did  not  represent  the 
maiorities  in  their  nations,  we  might  sus- 
pend or  grant  aid  in  hope  of  encouraging 
a  different  sort  of  C-ommunist  regime,  we 
might  even  hope  for  a  future  for  these  areas 
not  all  recognizable  as  Communist.  But  we 
gave  up  the  Idea  of  attaining  our  alms  by 
armed   invasion. 

In  Vietnam  the  U.S.  has  attempted  "roll- 
back" at  least  twice.  In  1954  Washington 
decided  to  reverse  the  outcome  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war  by  ignoring  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments and  bv  supporting  an  anti-Communist 
satellite  state  in  the  South,  In  1965  Washing- 
ton attempted  to  offset  the  virtually  total 
military  and  political  collapse  of  that  satellite 
state  by  raining  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  and 
sending  a  massive  expeditionary  force  into 
Asia  On  both  occasions  our  own  statesmen 
were  of  the  opinion  that  for  various  reasons, 
many  of  them  historically  unique  and  by  no 
means  the  doing  of  the  US  .  the  Communist- 
led  forces  had  won  the  day  and  effective 
control  of  the  country  was  all  but  in  theu- 
hands. 

Into     this    gap     between     almost     certain 
possibility   and   actual   accomplishment,   the 
U  S  Inserted  Its  direct  intervention;  our  tem- 
porary  successes   masked   from   us   what   we 
were  doing.  Gambling  on  "rollback"  in  1954, 
we  later  refused  to  admit  that  we  had  lost 
the    wager— and    gambled    again.   There    has 
been    no    nuclear    war.    yet.    Otherwise,    the 
results  have  been  as  disastrous  as  anything 
we    could    have    feared   in    Eastern    Europe. 
While    the    United    States    Is    occupied    In 
Southern  Asia.  International  relations  have 
reached  a  critical  stage.  Like  the  I860's  when 
Germany  was  unified  or  1919  when  old  em- 
pires   crumbled    and    the    U.S.    and    Russia 
temporarily    withdrew    from    Europe,    today 
the    emergence    of    China    and    of    national 
Communism,  the  revival  of  Europe,  the  de- 
tente with  Russia,  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
ternational   svstem    vastly    and    irreversibly 
altered    by    nuclear    proliferation,    together 
these  factors  present  one  of  those  determin- 
ing moments  for  the  next  decades  of  interna- 
tional   relations.    A    similar   point    has   been 
reached  in  developing  lands  and   American 
cities    where  continuing  misery  In  the  face 
of  wealth  has  raised  frustration  to  a  revolu- 
tionary pitch.  At  such  a  moment,  the  world  s 
greatest  power  is  exhausting  vast  resources 
economic,  military  and  political,  on  a  local 
war  which  is  taking  a  toll  worse  than  did 
Hanoi's  cruel  purges  and  which  will,  more- 
over,  increase  the  very  wartime  terror  and 
postwar   bloodletting   the   war   is  meant  to 
prevent.  Simplv  put,  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is 


doing  more  harm-to  the  Vietnamese,  to 
world  peace,  to  America  itself— than  would 
even  a  Communist  regime  in  Saigon. 

This  Is  the  conclusion  which  underlies 
any  call  for  American  withdrawal.  The 
United  States  must  recognize  the  failure  of 
its  "rollback"  and  radically  reverse  ita 
priorities.  Those  priorities  now  line  up:  (i) 
prevention  of  a  Communist  regime  In  the 
South-  (2)  fimellorative  measures  to  mini- 
mize Vietnamese  suffering;  (3)  ending  the 
war  The  order  should  be  reversed:  (1)  end- 
ing the  war:  (2)  ameliorative  measures  to 
minimize  suffering:  (3)  prevention  of  a 
Communist   regime. 

The   implications   of   such   a   reversal   are 
that  the  U.S.  would  immediately  try  to  ob- 
tain Hanoi  and  Vletcong  agreement  to  a  non- 
Communist    coalition     government    ^     t»e 
south    including    Communist    elements.    U 
aereement   could   not   be  reached,   the   U.S. 
should  lower  its  demands,  to  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  Communist  elements 
would  be   stronger  or   even   dominating,   as 
part  of  the  agreement,  the  ^'f  ^f^ f '^^^^^^^f 
guarantee  measures  to  minimize  the  reprts- 
als  and  postwar  suffering:  population  move- 
ments:    medical    and    economic    assistance 
U  N    or  Red  Cross  observation  units:  phased 
withdrawal  of   American   troops    (P/!jfn"^B 
the  unstated  threat  of  a  reversal  of  po  lO  i f 
reprisals  went  beyond  the  horrible  mi"^"^ 
whlrh    can    be    realistically    expected),     or 
whatever  ingenuity  and  a  percentage  of  the 
bUllons  now  spent  on  the  war  can  devise^ 
Hanoi  and  the  N.L.F.  may  accept  the  first 
offer  which  presents  at  least  a  possibility  of 
their  future  control   of  Vietnam,    they  may 
fear  that  such  an  offer,  if  "'^f  ?,' .f^'^v 
be   followed   by  a   hardening  of  US    polic> . 
or  they  mav  hold  out  for  assurances  of  al- 
most complete  power  from  the  ^tart^^erlca 
should    consider    the    former    eventt^allty    a 
fortunate  bonus,  the  latter  °^^^°^^^^f/ ^^' 
consequence  of   our   failure.   In   either   case, 
ending   the   war  and   employing  e^•ery   non 
military  means  we  can  devise  to    Imlt  Viet 
namese  suffering  are  higher  priorities^ 

These  I  realize,  are  radical  proposals.  They 
arise,  however,  from  radically  deranged  situ- 
ation- to  "lose"  this  war  today  would  be  bet- 
t^  for  The  world,  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam  ti^an 
to  "Win"  it  fifteen  years  from  ^o'; ,^  P^'^rk. 
words  "Win"  and  "lose"  In  quotation  marks 
because  in  Vietnam  their  simple  meaning 
has  been  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 


THE    ALTER  NATrVES 

A  wllllngneBs  to  enlarge  the  bait  until 
Hanoran^  the  N.L.F.  bite  adds  up  to  the 
?0Ucy  sometimes  termed  "withdrawal. 
Mention  this  word  o"t  loud,  and  you  w^ll 
usually  receive  three  objections  But  tne 
Situation  IS  complicated!"  "But ^e  y^u 
against    negotiations?"    "But    we    cant    just 

abandon  the  Vietnamese."  

Each  of  these  objections  has  some  baals^ 
For  some  people,  no  doubt,  the  propoea  to 
make  an  end  to  the  war  our  overriding  pr  or- 
^Ts  an  escape  from  the  burden  of  comp  ex- 
ty  Like  the  advocate  of  bombing  North  Viet- 
nlm  back  into  the  Stone  Age,  they  merely 
want  to'get  finished  with  It"  They  forget 
mS;  an  American  withdrawal  won't  make 
Vietnam  or  Southeast  Asia  or  China  disap- 
pear (Or  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon,  for  that  matter  )  The  problem  Is 
forelgii  relations,  not  foreign  events,  and 
these  are  long-term  matters. 

Still,  to  cry  "complexity"  is  no  unanswer- 
able objection  to  withdrawal.  Given.  ^  fact^ 
the  full  complexity  of  the  situation  and  the 
drawbacks  of  every  alternative,  withdrawal 
mTrbe  the  best  of  a  bad  lot.  the  lesser  o 
evils  "Complexity"  Is  certainly  no  argument 
for  the  present  policy  m  Vietnam,  except  in 
the  sense  that  attempting  surgery  ^  a 
cleaver  is  guaranteed  to  Produce  awesome 
complications.  Is  complexity  on  ti»e  side  of 
any  of  the  other  alternatives?  _ 

Many  answer  that  It  Is  on  the  side  of    ne- 
gotiations,'   and   the  critics  of   the  war  can 
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be  roughly  divided  between  advocates  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  and  advocates  of  with- 
drawal. The  antagonism  between  these  groups 
Is  surprising,  becauae  any  casual  observer  will 
note  that  their  objectives  are  neither  self- 
explanatory  nor  mutually  exclusive.  If  the 
U.S.,  having  reversed  Its  priorities,  were  de- 
termined to  withdraw,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  arrange  negotiations  to  formal- 
ize the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  almost 
every  scheme  for  negotiations  now  In  the 
public  arena,  including  the  State  Depart- 
ment's, looks  forward  to  some  process  of 
eventual  withdrawal.  There  are.  of  course, 
those  who  would  like  to  force  Hanoi  to  sign 
what  amounts  to  a  surrender;  and  there  are 
those  who  would  savor  some  sort  of  Ameri- 
can Dunkirk.  Both  groups  sometimes  cloak 
their  desires  with  the  terms  "negotiations"  or 
"withdrawal."  But  generally,  serious  critics 
of  the  war  desire  some  combination  of  nego- 
tiations and  withdrawal.  And  most  of  them 
realize  that  phrases  like  "unconditional  ne- 
gotiations" and  "immediate  withdrawal"  are 
hyperbolic  Impoeslbllltles.  Neither  Hanoi  nor 
Washington  will  begin  negotiations  without 
some  idea  of  what  may  emerge,  and  this 
constltutee  a  condition.  No  withdrawal  could 
be  accomplished  in  such  a  blink  of  the  eye  as 
to  avoid  decisions  concerning  the  future 
rulers  of  Vietnam,  and  this  constitutes  an 
Implicit  or  explicit  form  of  negotiation. 

The  two  formulas,  then,  are  not  dlchoto- 
mouB,  but  expressions  of  relative  differences. 
The  negotiator  may  feel  there  Is  still  a  good 
chance  for  a  peaceful  and  non-Communist 
South  Vietnam,  led  by  the  Buddhists  or 
another  "third  way"  group.  Much  as  the 
wlthdrawer  might  prefer  such  a  settlement, 
a  Vietnam  free  of  both  war  and  Communism, 
he  doubta  whether  It  Is  any  longer  possible. 
The  non-Communist  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
too  weak,  to  local,  too  divided,  or  too  un- 
popular to  survive  long  without  the  Ameri- 
can military  prop.  To  insist  absolutely  on  a 
non -Communist  solution  Is  to  insist  on  a 
Vietnam  at  war. 

The  negotiator  wants  Hanoi  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  to  "be  reasonable"  and  come  halfway, 
and  be  has  faith  that  they  would.  If  given  a 
chance  by  Washington.  The  wlthdrawer 
doubts  that  "being  reasonable"  can  mean  the 
same  thing  for  a  revolutionary  group  fight- 
ing In  Its  homeland  as  for  a  great  p>ower. 
Once  again,  he  might  prefer  to  see  Hanoi 
and  the  Vletcong  come  halfway,  but  he 
doesn't  want  to  depend  on  it. 

The  negotiator  hopes  that  the  very  proc- 
ess of  negotiations,  once  initiated,  will  lead 
to  a  lowering  of  American  aims.  The  wlth- 
drawer fears  that  only  a  lowering  of  alms. 
a  reversal  of  American  priorities,  will  lead 
to  the  initiation  of  successful  negotiations. 
He  knows  that,  tinless  linked  to  a  will  to  end 
the  war.  many  of  the  negotiator's  pro- 
posals— to  start  talks  or  de-escalate  the  war — 
can  be  manipulated  for  government  pur- 
poses, either  to  cast  responsibility  for  the 
war  on  Hanoi  or  to  reduce  the  war  effort 
to  a  level  more  acceptable  to  the  American 
electorate.  The  wlthdrawer  Is  aware  that 
the  hawks  are  watching  like  .  .  .  hawks.  And 
that  the  U.S.  will  not  be  pressed  by  any  bar- 
gaining process  Into  concessions  its  leaders 
are  not  completely  prepared  to  defend.  It 
will  take  a  firm  act  of  political  will  power 
to  extricate  us  from  Vietnam;  It  probably 
cannot  be  done  on  the  sly,  or  on  the  cheap. 
Beyond  the  problem  of  raising  public  sup- 
port for  beginning  talks,  the  wlthdrawer 
senses  the  need  for  public  recognition  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  If  talks  are  actually  to  occur 
and  be  successful.  No  new  illusions  for  the 
old.  please.  The  wlthdrawer  is  a  dove,  but  a 
hardnosed  one. 

But  another  objection  remains.  If  our  first 
priority  becomes  ending  the  war  rather  than 
containing  the  Communists,  are  we  aban- 
doning the  Vietnamese? 

Not  that  America's  concern  for  the  Viet- 
namese has  ever  been  overriding:    we  paid 


for  the  war  of  their  colonial  masters,  toler- 
ated the  corruption  of  their  ruling  elites, 
and  supported  the  oppression  of  their  man- 
darin leaders.  There  are  many  ways  to  aban- 
don a  people.  For  two  decades  tiie  Vietna- 
mese have  been  abandoned  to  civil  strife, 
military  destruction,  national  division,  in- 
dividual suffering.  We  have  pledged  our 
willingness  to  abandon  them,  If  necessary, 
to  a  vast  war  between  American  armies 
and  hordes  of  their  ancient  Chinese  oppres- 
sors. One  of  our  ex-Presldents  has  ap- 
proved of  abandoning  them,  If  necessary, 
to  the  pleasures  of  atomic  weapons.  The 
Vietnamese  are  being  abandoned  to  Ameri- 
can needs  and  notions  today,  have  been  so 
abandoned  for  a  decade  past,  and  may  be  so 
abandoned  for  years  to  come. 

Let  us  not  be  hypocritical.  There  are  few 
debts  heavier  than  the  one  America  now 
owes  the  Vietnamese.  Are  we  going  to  pay  by 
bombing,  searching,  destroying,  pacifying, 
and  rooting  out,  for  fifteen  years?  Or  will  we, 
at  last,  stop  abandoning  Vietnam? 


AMERICA'S  INCREASING  COMMIT- 
MENTS TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent public  pronouncements  by  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  clearly  underline  the  fact 
that  great  progress  has  been  made 
through  legislation  in  bringing  opportu- 
nities for  educational  attainment  to 
American  boys  and  girls. 

I  have  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Amendments  Act  of 
1967  on  Tuesday,  October  3,  1967,  and 
the  address  of  the  Vice  President  be- 
fore the  Catholic  Education  Associa- 
tion In  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  on  September 
28.  1967.  Although  the  remarks  were 
made  in  different  forums,  there  is  a 
unity  of  theme  and  a  message  In  both 
which  we  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 
It  is  that  the  commitment  of  Americans 
to  the  provision  of  educational  opportu- 
nity has  never  been  stronger.  Many  of 
us,  and  I  certainly  include  myself  among 
the  company,  are  impatient  for  the 
realization  of  the  aspirations  which  we 
hold  in  this  area ;  and  we  necessarily  tend 
to  concentrate  upon  that  which  is  yet 
to  be  accomplished  rather  than  upon  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made 
through  enactment  of  statutes. 

Thus,  It  is  appropriate  to  have  re- 
called to  our  attention  by  the  President 
that: 

If  men  in  the  future  want  to  suggest  the 
range  of  our  aclilevements,  I  think  they 
could  do  It  In  only  two  sentences: 

"The  American  people  In  three  years,  mul- 
tiplied their  commitment  to  health  and 
education  four  times  over.  They  passed  more 
laws  and  they  committed  more  funds  to 
the  education  of  our  children — and  to  the 
health  of  our  people — In  three  years  than 
in  all  the  previous  history  of  America  put 
together." 

Junior  colleges  are  now^  being  founded  In 
America  at  the  rate  of  one  per  week. 

By  1965.  new  Federal  programs  were  help- 
ing 500.000  young  people  go  to  college  and 
without  that  help,  they  might  not  have  had 
a  chance.  Next  year — I  want  all  of  you  to  get 
this — we  will  be  helping  1,200,000;  so  we  have 
doubled  the  number  that  we  helped  go  to 
college — more  than  doubled  It  In  the  last 
two  years— 500.000  to  1,200.000. 

Those  to  me  are  not  Just  numbers.  They 
are   miracles.   They   represent    human   lives 


which  are  being  changed  and  human  lives 
which  are  being  enriched. 

They  mean  that  a  new  idea  Is  already  at 
work  here  in  America. 

As  the  Vice  President  recalled: 

Today,  one  American  In  four  is  enrolled  in 
some  sort  of  educational  program. 

And  in  the  last  few  years  education  has 
taken  a  more  central  place  In  national  policy 
than  at  any  other  time  In  our  history. 

As  a  parent,  as  a  former  teacher  and  pro- 
fessor, as  a  friend  of  education  In  the  Sen- 
ate, as  your  Vice  President,  I  am  proud 
to  say  it:  The  Johnson-Humphrey  Adminis- 
tration has  put  into  operation  31  major  edu- 
cation and  training  laws.  And  these  are 
laws  not  just  in  quantity,  but  of  quality. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  most  revo- 
lutionary breakthrough  came,  with  your 
help  in  1965.  with  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act, 

Signing  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  Act  of  1967  was  a  symbol 
to  be  sure,  but  behind  the  symbol  lies  the 
reality.  I  applaud  the  statement  made  by 
President  Johnson  that  the  signing  was 
more  than  just  a  ritual.  By  that  act,  he 
as  the  representative  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  expressed  our  na- 
tional purpose  which  he  defined  on  our 
behalf  as  fulfillment  for  the  individual. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us,  irrespective  of 
party,  who  serve  on  the  Education  Sub- 
committee on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  are  firmly  be- 
hind the  objective  he  outlined  to  knock 
down  every  barrier  that  keeps  a  child 
or  a  man  from  realizing  his  full  potential 
In  our  country. 

At  the  signing  President  Johnson  paid 
just  and  due  tribute  to  the  great  Senators 
in  this  body  who  helped  to  bring  about 
this  achievement  for  the  people.  As  the 
historians  of  the  future  look  back  at  our 
time  they  will  echo,  I  know,  the  tribute 
given  by  the  President  to  our  beloved 
chairman,  Senator  Hill,  and  to  the  dean 
of  the  Senate,  the  uniquely  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  C.«l 
Hayden. 

Deserved  tribute  was  also  given  by  the 
President  to  our  colleagues  In  the  other 
body.  Chairman  Perkins  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
his  colleague,  Congressman  Daniels,  and 
to  all  the  other  Members  who  worked 
with  them  on  the  bill.  They.  too.  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

A  further  unifying  theme  runs  through 
both  statements,  and  that  is  the  task  for 
the  future,  and  here  I  refer  first  to  the 
specific  reference  oy  the  President  to  the 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth 
and  Adults  contained  in  the  bill  because 
this  reference  strengthens  the  testimony 
we  have  received  during  our  hearin.es  on 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  in  support  of  the  com- 
plemenLary  facilities  for  boys  and  girls 
under  the  age  of  16. 

I  shall  take  great  pride  as  this  pro- 
posal is  debated  In  our  subcommittee.  In 
referring  to  the  President's  statement: 

And  finally,  it  strikes  at  one  of  the  most 
baffling  and  heartbreaking  handicaps  that 
we  can  imagine:  the  double  handicap  of 
deaf-blindness.  For  years,  that  problem 
seemed  too  difficult  for  us.  Now.  by  estab- 
lishing a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youth  and  Adults,  we  hope  to  change  all  of 
that. 

It  will  be  of  enormous  help  to  us. 
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So  too.  in  a  similar  fashion  will  be  the 
reminders  in  the  Vice  President's  ad- 
dress that  American  education,  despite 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  does 
show  inadequacies  in  areas,  particularly 
the  areas  of  our  slum  schools  in  our  big 
cities  His  recommendations  for  our  fu- 
ture action  will,  I  know,  be  given  careful 
consideration  and  I  hope  favorable  action 
as  we  review  the  specific  language  in  our 
mark-up  sessions  on  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  the  plea  that  he  made  on  behalf 
of  our  committee  when  he  told  his  audi- 
ence: 

All  of  us  believe  It,  but  we  must  awake  the 
national  consciousness  to  this  fact:  an  extra 
dollar  well  spent  on  education  will  be  re- 
paid bv  a  hfetime  of  dividends  ...  a  dollar 
denied' is  a  dollar  that  will  soon  be  wasted  In 
unproductive  welfare. 

And  so  I  specifically  ask  now  your  full  sup- 
port for  the  education  measures  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.  Let  your  Congress- 
men know  about  your  support.  Let  your  lo- 
cal newspapers  and  radio- tv  stations  know. 
Make  yourselves  heard,  now. 

And  I  join  him  In  dedicating  myself 
to  the  charter  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity with  which  he  concluded  his 
speech,  in  these  words: 

I  propose  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a 
fresh  Charter  of  Educational  Opportunity  for 
every  American  child — a  promise  that  he  can 
and  will  get  the  skills  and  the  knowledge  he 
needs  to  make  the  most  of  himself  In  our 
fast-changing  and  competitive  society.  We 
do  not  need  to  settle  for  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  these  challenging  and  in- 
spirational remarks  of  two  great  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks   of   the   PBEsmENT   Upon    Signing 

H.R.    12257,   THE   Vocational   REHABii-rrA- 

TioN  Act  Amendments  of  1967,  East  Room 

Secretary  Gardner,  Under  Secretary  Cohen. 
Mrs.  Swltzer.  Members  of  Congress.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

Eight  years  ago  in  Portage.  Pennsylvania,  a 
20-year  machinist  dived  into  a  swimming 
hole  and  struck  his  head.  Thus,  he  was  para- 
lyzed for  life. 

Even  before  that  accident,  he  was  handi- 
capped; he  had  been  partially  deaf  since  his 
birth.  Now  he  was  not  only  deaf,  but  he  was 
sentenced  to  another  kind  of  life  Unprlson- 
rient.  In  many  ways,  that  seemed  to  be  a 
very,  very  hopeless  case. 

Today,  that  "hop>ele6s  case"  Is  a  very  suc- 
cessful draftsman.  He  makes  a  good  living 
with  a  design  firm  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  pays  his  taxes.  He  is  a  member  of 
a  community — Instead  of  Its  helpless  ward. 

All  of  that  was  true  because  he  was  helped, 
helped  right  from  the  start  by  a  counselor 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabili- 
tation. 

The  law  that  I  am  going  to  sign  today 
makes  such  stories  as  this  possible.  It  brings 
them  Into  reality.  Thousands  of  them.  Half 
a  million  exactly  In  the  last  four  years.  Since 
Woodrow  WUson's  day  It  has  helped  more 
than  two  million  Americans  who — In  one  way 
or  another — would  be  equally  "hopeless 
cases. ' 

As  much  as  any  law  on  the  books,  this  law 
reveals  what  great  possibilities  every  person 
bas — and  what.  I  believe,  a  great  heart  we 
have  In  America. 


Last  year,  we  helped  restore  173.000  people 
to  useful  lives.  Three -fourths  of  them  had 
been  unemployed— 20  percent  of  them  were 
already  on  welfare. 

Today,  every  one  of  them  are  taxpayers. 
This  program  reaps  five  tax  dollars  for  every 
dollar  that  we  sow.  And  measured  in  human 
happiness,  its  value  Is  beyond  all  of  our 
counting. 

So  this  moment  Is  more  than  Just  a  ritual. 
Today  we  express  again  our  purpose  in  Amer- 
ica: fuIflUment  for  the  Individual.  We  aim 
to  knock  down  every  barrier  that  keeps  a 
child  or  a  man  from  realizing  his  full  poten- 
tial In  our  country. 

Tlie  liistory  of  these  years,  I  believe,  when 
it  1.=  written,  will  be  the  story  of  how  we  in 
America  accomplished  that  goal. 

A  rather  bitter  writer  once  gave  this 
definition  of  histori,-:  "The  account,  mostly 
false,  of  events,  mostly  unimportant,  which 
were  brought  about  by  rulers,  mostly 
knaves.  .  .  ." 

I  disagree  with  him  on  all  counts. 

History,  I  am  convinced,  will  remember 
these  years  as  a  great  awakening  In  America. 

In  these  years,  we  discovered  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty — and  we  did  something 
about  It — not  as  much  as  we  would  like — 
but  we  did  all  that  we  could  get  a  majority 
to  do. 

If  historians  seek  a  name  for  this  age  In 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  they  will  call 
It  the  Age  of  Education. 

Our  government  guarantees  to  all  of  its 
citizens  all  the  education  that  he  or  she  can 

In  the  past  six  years,  the  number  of  young 
people  going  to  college  frc«n  poor  homes  has 
risen  by  more  than  12  percent. 

In  six  years,  the  number  of  high  school 
dropouts  has  dropped— from  25  percent  to 
only  18  percent  of  our  young  people  between 
16  and  24. 

I  regret  we  have  18  percent.  But  I  would 
much  rather  have  18  than  25  that  we  started 
with. 

If  men  in  the  future  want  to  suggest  the 
range  of  our  achievements,  I  think  they 
could  do  it  in  only  two  sentences: 

"The  American  people  in  three  years, 
multiplied  their  ccanmltment  to  health  and 
education  four  times  over.  They  passed  more 
laws  and  they  committed  more  funds  to 
the  education  of  our  children — and  to  the 
health  of  our  people — In  three  years  than  In 
all  the  previous  history  of  America  put 
together." 

Junior  colleges  are  now  being  founded  in 
America  at  the  rate  of  one  per  week. 

By  1965,  new  Federal  programs  were  help- 
mg  500.000  young  people  go  to  college  and 
without  that  help,  they  might  not  have 
had  a  chance.  Next  year — I  want  all  of  you  to 
get  this— we  will  be  helping  1,200.000;  so 
we  have  doubled  the  number  that  we  hel|>ed 
go  to  college — more  than  doubled  it  In  the 
last  two  years— 600,000  to  1,300,000. 

Those  to  me  are  not  Just  numbers.  They 
are  miracles.  They  represent  human  lives 
which  are  being  changed  and  human  Uvee 
which  are  being  enriched. 

They  mean  that  a  new  idea  is  already  at 
work  here  in  America. 

Once,  we  thought  of  rehabilitation  as 
something  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
This  law  is  evidence  of  that.  But  now  we 
have  learned  that  other  handicaps  yield  to 
the  same  treatment.  The  handicap  of  ignor- 
ance for  example.  Mental  handicaps  are 
another.  The  handicap  of  poverty  Is  another. 
Rehabilitation,  in  fact,  has  become  a  basic 
Idea  In  our  country.  We  act  on  the  belief 
that  every  man— no  matter  what  his  color, 
no  matter  what  his  bank  account,  no  matter 
what  his  handicap  or  no  matter  what  his 
I.Q  — has  abilities  which  America  needs. 

That  Is  a  new  idea.  But  it  is  a  great  Idea. 
It  Is  like  discovering  a  new  country  right  In 
our  midst — the  territory  of  human  promise. 
That  Idea  promises  not   more  welfare,  but 


more  well-being  for  all— well-being  for  our 
people — the  people  we  have  selected  to  serve. 
So  we  come  here  to  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  this  afternoon  to  continue  this 
program.  To  continue  It— and  to  add  much 
to  it  that  is  new : 

This  law  extends  rehabUltatlon  service  to 
migrant  laborers— the  poorest  among  us.  the 
most  needy  among  us. 

It  Increases  Federal  support  for  rehabili- 
tation here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

"And  finally,  it  strikes  at  one  of  the  most 
baffling  and  "heartbreaking  handicaps  that 
we  can  imagine:  the  double  handicap  of 
deaf-blindness  For  years,  that  problem 
seemed  too  difficult  for  us  Now,  by  establish- 
ing a  National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Touth 
and  Adults,  we  hope  to  change  all  of  that." 
To  all  the  supporters  of  thU  law  In  Con- 
gress, to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  are  here  this  afternoon  on  behalf 
of  all  the  Nation.  I  want  to  say  the  Nation 
owes  vou  a  debt  of  thanks. 

I  would  like  to  call  each  of  your  names. 
I  am  sure  I  would  overlook  some  and  make 
some  of  vou  offended.  But  I  must  refer  to 
Senator  Hill,  who  is  always  in  the  limelight 
to  anvthing  that  Is  good  for  health  and 
education  in  this  country — to  Congressman 
Daniels,  and  to  their  committee  members. 

They  gave  this  law  dedicated — and  by- 
partisan — support. 

In  the  next  few  years,  this  law  will  turn 
hope  Into  achievement  for  thousands  of  our 
people. 

And  It  will  prove  something  to  us  In 
history:  that  In  America  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "Hopeless   Case." 

Before  I  conclude — because  I  couldn't  go 
to  the  Capitol  yesterday — I  want  to  pay  my 
respects,  my  very  great  esteem  and  affection 
to  that  grand  young  man  who  was  90  yes- 
terday. Carl  Hayden. 

I  have  never  known  a  better  public  servant. 
I  have  never  known  a  better  human  being. 
And  I  have  never  had  a  better  friend.  I  am  so 
glad  he  could  be  here  today. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  HrBEBX  Hum- 
PHERT  Before  th«  Catholic  Education 
Association,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Septembke 
28.  1967 

When  the  Office  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  Just  a  century  aigo.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — who  was  put  In 
charge — very  clearly  set  forth  his  regard  for 
the  new  agency.  "There  is  no  necessity  of 
anyone  knowing  anything  whatever  about 
education,"  he  said. 

Education  has  come  a  long  way  since  then 
within  our  government — and  within  our 
country.  I  sometimes  think  we've  forgotten 
just  how  far. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century,  only  7  per 
cent  of  our  teenagers  were  receiving  sec- 
ondary education  of  any  kind.  Today  the 
figure  is  93  per  cent. 

In  the  last  20  years  alone,  the  percentage 
of  American  young  people  going  to  college 
has  doubled. 

Today,  one  American  in  four  is  enrolled 
In  some  sort  of  educational  program. 

And  In  the  last  few  years  education  has 
taken  a  more  central  place  in  national 
policy  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history. 
As  a  parent,  as  a  former  teacher  and  pro- 
fessor, as  a  friend  of  education  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  your  Vice  President.  I  am  proud  to 
say  it:  The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion has  put  into  operation  31  major  edu- 
cation and  training  laws.  And  these  are  laws 
not  Just  in  quantity,  but  of  quality. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  most  revolu- 
tlonarv  breakthrough  came,  with  your  help, 
in  1965  with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education   Act. 

The  Immediate  Impact  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  has  been 
enormous.  In  its  first  year  It  provided  addi- 
tional services  for  8.3  mUllon  educationally 
disadvantaged  children— no  matter  whether 
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they  attended  public,  private,  or  parochial 
schools.  Our  average  annual  educational 
expenditure  on  thoee  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren haa  Increased  119  dollars  per  capita — 
a  major  contribution  in  our  educationally 
poor  states,  and  an  Important  amount  In 
every  community. 

But  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  Important  not  only  because  of 
this.  It  Is  Important  because  of  the  spirit 
In  which  It  was  passed,  and  the  precedent 
which  It  has  set  for  the  future. 

As  a  Senator.  I  watched  good  bills  for 
federal  aid  to  education  blocked  year  after 
yeaj'  by  Intransigent  attitudes  on  state- 
church  relations,  and  by  state  and  local  in- 
terests who  feared  federal  interference  In 
their   traditional   education   responsibilities. 

The  debate  went  on — and  our  children  suf- 
fered. 

Then  the  people  and  Congress  came  to  the 
realization  that  it  was  our  children,  not 
long-standing  doctrinal  disputes,  that 
counted.  They  realized  that  this  country — 
If  it  wished  to  grow  and  flourish — had  better 
start  making  the  best  possible  use  of  all  its 
educational  resources — private  as  well  as 
public,  parochial  as  well  as  secular. 

And  they  realized  what  some  of  us  had 
been  saying  for  a  long  time — that  federal 
support  need  not  and  must  not  mean  fed- 
eral control.  For  quality  education  depends 
most  of  all  on  the  creative  Initiative  and 
competence  of  the  local  educators,  public  and 
private,  who  personally  deal  with  the  chil- 
dren we  are  trying  to  reach.  Federal  support 
lor  local  initiative  is  the  basis  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and 
I  believe  the  basis  of  an  historic  first  step 
toward  the  future  path  ol  education  in  our 
country. 

Yes,  there  has  been  progress. 

Yes,  we  have  overcome  some  of  the  old 
Jealousies  and  fears  that  stood  In  the  way 
of  a  nation-wide  effort  in  education. 

But  we  have  still  done  only  enough  to  bring 
us  to  the  starting  line  In  the  momentous 
race  for  truly  adequate  education  In  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

We  have  passed  through  a  summer  of  un- 
precedented lawlessness  and  conflict  In  o>ir 
cities. 

There  is  no  room  In  America  for  lawless- 
ness and  violence — and  It  will  be  met  by 
strict  and  uncompromising  enforcement  of 
the  law.  This  country  Is  not  going  to  be  taken 
over  <Mr  held  for  ransom  by  Inciters  and  haters 
who  would  wreck  their  own  communities,  and 
harm  their  innocent  neighbors,  to  satisfy 
their  own  lust  for  personal  power. 

But  every  thinking  American  knows  that 
the  violence  we  have  seen,  however  unjusti- 
fied, is  at  the  same  time  a  symptom  of  deep 
social  problem.a — of  poverty  and  despair,  of  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  far  too  many  citizens 
that  society  has  nothing  to  offer  them  that 
Is  worth  saving. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  ghetto  unemplojTnent 
rates  three  times  the  national  average,  of 
poor  housing  and  shamefully  Inadequate 
public  services. 

And  to  a  very  large  degree  it  is  a  symptom 
of  grossly  Inadequate  education  In  those  very 
conununitles  where  education  offers  the  only 
avenue  of  escape  from  a  life,  at  best,  on  the 
American  fringe. 

The  education  offered  In  our  sl\im  schools 
Is  Inadequate  for  a  great  many  reasons: 

Because  it  does  not  equip  students  with 
skills  they  need  to  hold  a  decent  Job; 

Because  It  Is  not  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds; 
does  not  allay  their  fears  and  offer  them  a 
sense  of  personal  worth  and  success; 

Because  It  does  not  succeed  in  making  the 
classroom  more  attractive  than  the  street 
cornel". 

Because  It  Is  too  often  second  or  third  rate 
In  a  country  which  can  and  should  afford  the 
best  for  its  children. 
I  don't  think  we  can  point  to  a  single  big 


city  In  America  today  and  say  "education  Is 
working  in  the  Inner-clty  there." 

The  Coleman  Report  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation .  .  .  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion .  .  .  the  President's  Commisslcwi  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  many  other  groups 
concerned  with  urban  problems  have  docu- 
mented the  story  of  educational  failure — of 
drop-outs,  delinquency  and  hopelessness  In 
our  ghetto  schools. 

What  does  this  national  failure  mean  to 
the  Individual  child? 

Listen  to  this  description  of  dreadful  hu- 
man destruction  by  a  Negro  mother  trying  to 
bring  up  a  family  In  the  ghetto  in  one  of 
our  big  cities.  She  is  talking  about  her  chil- 
dren. 

"They  Is  alive,"  she  said,  "and  you  bet  they 
is.  and  then  they  goes  off  and  quits.  I  can 
tell  It  by  their  walk,  and  how  they  look.  They 
slow  down  and  get  so  tired  In  their  face, 
real  tired. 

"And  they  get  all  full  of  hate;  and  they 
look  cross  at  you.  as  If  I  cheated  them  when 
I  brought  them  into  the  world.  I  have  seven, 
and  two  of  them  have  gone  that  way.  and 
to  be  honest,  I  expect  every  child  to  have  It 
happen — like  It  did  to  me. 

"I  Just  gave  up  when  I  was  about  14  or 
so.  And  what  brings  us  back  to  life  Is  hav- 
ing the  kids,  and  keeping  them  with  us  for 
a  while  away  from  the  outside  and  every- 
thing imd. 

"But  there  comes  a  day  when  they  ask  you 
why  It's  like  It  Is  for  us,  and  all  you  can 
do  Is  shrug  your  shoulders,  or  sometimes 
you  scream. 

"But  they  know  already,  and  they're  Just 
asking  for  the  record.  And  It  don't  take  but 
a  few  months  to  see  that  they're  no  longer 
kids,  and  they've  lost  all  the  hope  and  the 
life  you  tried  to  give  them." 

Thoee  words  are  a  terrible  Indictment  of 
every  one  of  us.  and  they  vividly  point  to 
the  next  great  challenge  before  our  schools, 
both   public  and   private. 

For  It  is  through  our  schools,  and  through 
our  teachers,  that  America  must  help  to 
make  up  for  the  heritage  of  deprivation 
which  destroys  the  hopes  of  such  ghetto 
children. 

For  education  Is  the  basic  starting  point 
for  the  ghetto  child — whose  family  may  have 
been  In  poverty  for  generations — in  build- 
ing a  life  of  productive  and  satisfying  labor 
rather  than  a  life  of  pent-up  frustration  and 
despair. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  make  educa- 
tion work  for  the  millions  of  American 
youngsters  who  need  it  most? 

First,  and  most  Important,  we  have  to 
stop  locking  students  out  of  our  schools  In 
the  summers,  on  weekends  and  In  the  eve- 
nings. 

In  the  context  of  our  present  needs,  the 
nine-month  school  year  and  the  six-hour 
school  day  make  no  sense. 

A  century  ago  the  school  year  lasted  78 
days.  Now  It  averages  162  days.  I  have  sug- 
gested before — and  I  urge  It  again  today — 
that  every  American  school  now  become  a 
full-time,  year-round  community  center  of 
opportunity. 

Some  communities  have  already  adopted 
the  12-month  school  year  with  assistance 
from  Title  One  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

The  results  have  been  dramatic — particu- 
larly when  students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  have  been  led  out  of  the  struc- 
tured classroom  environment,  placed  in 
smaller  groups,  and  exposed  to  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities  which  are  not  part 
of  the  normal  school  program. 

Informality,  and  the  absence  of  grades  and 
the  threat  of  failure,  have  given  thovisands 
of  disadvantaged  students  what  promises  to 
l>e  a  decisive  boost  toward  a  successful  edu- 
cation. 

I  am  not  the  only  person  who  thinks  we 
should  be  making  more  use  of  our  schools. 


The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  In  a  re- 
cent report  on  "JuvenUe  Delinquency  and 
Crime"  recommended  that  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  be 
expanded  to  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  schools 
open  year-round,  15  hotirs  a  day.  six  days  a 
week. 

I  regret  to  report,  however,  that  In  the 
summer  of  1967,  aJmoet  100  million  dollars 
less  was  sf>ent  on  stimmer  programs  under 
Title  I  than  in  the  summer  of  1966. 

Second,  we  have  to  be  sure  school  leads  to 
something — a  good  Job  or  college. 

For  the  ghetto  youngster.  It  cannot  be  Just 
one  more  dead   end  street. 

We  cannot  promise  and  not  produce. 

Census  figures  for  the  state  of  Ohio  tell 
a  story  which  applies  to  every  state  In  the 
union. 

Some  42  per  c€nt  of  the  Jobs  In  Ohio  are 
for  craftsmen  or  technicians,  but  back  in 
1960,  when  most  of  today's  young  workers 
were  in  school,  only  3  per  cent  were  trained 
for   such   Jobs. 

Almost  15  per  cent  of  Ohio's  Job  openings 
today  are  for  retail  sales  people.  But  only 
1.3  per  cent  of  Ohio's  youngsters  were  trained 
for  this  kind  of  work  In  1960. 

Our  curricula  must  be  matched  with  the 
world  as  It  Is  today,  not  as  It  was  10  or  20 
years  ago. 

My  third  point  grows  out  of  the  second. 
We  tiave  to  prevent  drop-outs.  A  m.iliion  stu- 
dents su'e  going  to  drop  out  ol  school  this 
year  unless  we  do  something  about  it;  8 
million  will  drop  out  In  this  decade. 

And  many  of  them  will  not  be  drop-outs 
at  all — they  will  be  klck-outs  or  force-outs— 
youngsters  who  had  to  leave  because  it  was 
financially  or  psychol<:^cally  Impossible  for 
them  to  stay.  Our  society  can  "not  stand  to 
let  them  faU. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  Insist  on  quality  In  our 
schools — adequate  basic  training  and  up-to- 
date  refresher  courses  for  our  teachers  .  .  , 
modern  laboratories  and  teaching  aids  .  .  . 
specialized  facilities  for  children  who  need 
them.  We  must  have.  In  short,  people  and 
facilities  that  wUl  elicit  and  demand  the  best 
performance  from  our  students.  And  this  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  exacting,  dedicated 
commitment  by  those  with  resi>onsibillty  In 
and  for  our  schools  as  it  Is  a  matter  ol  the 
newest   techniques   or  hardware. 

Finally,  our  country  must  be  willing  to 
pay  for  education  In  proportion  to  its  value 
for  our  society.  Last  year  our  society  spent 
32  billion  dollars — 5  per  cent  of  our  national 
Income — for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, both  public  and  private. 

America  spends  half  as  much  on  Just  al- 
cohol and  tobacco. 

Our  Investment  in  education  Is  a  scant 
Investment  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
human  resources  upon  which  the  future 
strength  and  prosperity  of  otir  nation  de- 
pend. 

All  of  us  believe  it,  but  we  must  awake 
the  national  consciousness  to  this  fact:  an 
extra  dollar  well  spent  on  education  wlU  be 
repaid  by  a  lifetime  of  dividends  ...  a  dol- 
lar denied  Is  a  dollar  that  will  soon  be 
wasted  in  unproductive  welfare. 

And  so  I  specifically  ask  now  your  fuH 
support  for  the  education  measures  still 
pending  before  the  Congress.  Let  your  Con- 
gressmen know  about  your  support.  Let  your 
local  newspapers  and  radio-tv  stations 
know.  Make  yourselves  heard,  now. 

I  propose  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a 
fresh  Charter  of  Educational  Opportunity 
for  every  American  child — a  promise  that 
he  can  and  will  get  the  skills  and  the  knowl- 
edge he  needs  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
In  our  fast-changing  and  competitive  so- 
ciety. We  do  not  need  to  settle  for  less. 

I  think  the  Catholic  schools  of  this  coun- 
try have  an  especially  great  opportunity  to 
help  make  that  Charter  a  reality. 

You  already  have  six  milUon  students,  and 
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your  schools  have  grown  twice  as  fast  a£  the 
public  schools  over  the  last  20  years. 

You  have  a  cadre  of  dedicated  lay  and 
clerical  teachers. 

You  are  in  a  unique  position  to  experiment 
and  Innovat*  because  you  are  not  bound  by 
political  restraints  and  red  tape.  You  can 
offer  healthy  competition  for  our  public 
schools,  the  kind  of  competition  and,  I  might 
add,  a  freedom  of  choice — that  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  a  pluralistic  society. 

Moreover,  many  of  your  schools  are  In  the 
inner  city  where  deficiencies  in  education 
are  most  acute.  You,  the  leaders  of  your 
communities  and  governmenu  at  all  levels 
can  cooperate  to  keep  those  schools  open 
and  extend  the  opportunities  they  represent 
to  all  children — without  respect  to  religious 
affiliations. 

Monsignor  Etonohue,  my  good  friend  and 
your  great  educational  leader,  has  made  that 
suggestion,  and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  it. 

The  task  before  every  educator  and  every 
public  official  in  the  United  States  today  Is 
to  make  that  new  Charter  of  Educational 
Opporttmity  available  to  each  and  every  one 
of  the  children  God  placed  in  this  land. 

That  Is  God's  work.  And  that  is  a  respon- 
sibUty  that  none  of  us  who  accepts  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  religious  teaching  can  neglect. 


"WHAT  MAKES  HUMANS  HUIvlAN?"— 
SUMMER  1967  ISSUE  OF  IMPRINT. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON  MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mer 1967  issue  of  Imprint,  a  publication 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  contains  an  article  entitled. 
"What  Makes  Humans  Human?"  written 
by  Susan  Avery  Piatt. 

The  article  is  concerned  with  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  Dr.  Archie  Tunturi, 
associate  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  in 
Portland,  and  it  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting exposition  of  the  research  he  and 
his  staff  are  conducting.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  to  learn  that  research 
such  as  that  undertaken  by  Dr.  Tunturi 
has  already  made  a  difference  in  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  field  of 
hearing  testing  and  I  certainly  echo  the 
hope  expressed  by  Susan  Piatt  that  when 
such  research  is  completed  and  we  know 
better  how  the  brain  works,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  use  the  capabilities  of 
human  beings,  thus  allowing  those  with 
brain  and  nervous  disorders  to  live  fuller 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Mak.es  Humans  Human? 
(By  Susan  Avery  Piatt) 
Screaming  and  kicking,  a  red.  slightly 
wizened  baby  emerges  into  the  world.  He 
has  all  the  physical  properties  of  a  human 
being  in  miniature,  yet  the  quality  of  being 
human  does  not  imply  Just  physical  prop- 
erties— there  is  something  more. 

What  that  something  is  has  been  answered 
many  different  ways.  We  assume  that  It 
originates  In  the  brain,  the  heart  having  been 
ruled  out.  except  figtiratively  years  ago. 
Yet  how  the  brain  functions  in  hxmians  or 
animals,  and  how  differently  In  the  two. 
has  t>een  an  unanswered  question.  The  neu- 
rosurgeon operating  today  knows  precious 
little  more  about  the  actual  functioning  of 


the  brain  than  the  amateur  surgeon  or  curi- 
ous Investigator  of  2.000  years  ago. 

Some  questions  about  how  the  brain  func- 
tions are  now  being  answered:  part  of  this 
work  Is  going  on  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School  where  Dr.  Archie  Tunturi. 
associate  professor  of  anatomy,  has  worked 
for  the  last  25  years  on  tracing  the  nerve 
paths  lor  sound  in  the  brain. 

So  far  Dr.  Tunturi  has  worked  with  dogs. 
Because  the  nervous  systems  in  dog  and 
man  are  quite  similar,  we  assume  their  brains 
are  also.  Shortly,  consenting  neurostirgery 
patients  will  give  scientists  a  chance  to  con- 
firm this  theory. 

The  soon-to-be-begun  studies  of  the  hu- 
man brain,  built  on  the  studies  of  the  dog's 
brain,  hold  out  a  promise  of  help  for  chil- 
dren who  cannot  understand  the  meaning 
of  speech  because  of  aphasia  la  condition 
akin  to  hearing  but  not  comprehending  a 
foreign  language).  They  hold  promise  for 
epUeptics,  those  with  cerebral  palsy,  those 
blind  because  of  damage  to  the  cortex  not 
the  eye,  and  many  with  psychological  dis- 
orders. 

"If  you  know  how  a  computer  Is  put  to- 
gether." savs  Dr.  Tunturi.  "then  you  can 
repair  It.  If  you  don't,  you  are  reduced  to 
empirical  methods  like  kicking  it.  That's 
about  all  we  have  now  when  dealing  with 
disorders  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system. 

People  like  19-year-old  Gloria,  who  Is  only 
now  learning  to  speak  (she  heard  sounds  but 
could  not  put  them  together  into  meaningful 
language)  may  not  have  to  wait  that  long 
once  we  know"  how  the  brain  functions. 

We  will  not  have  that  knowledge  tomor- 
row. The  brain  Is  an  intricate  system.  It  haa 
taken  10  million  years  to  put  together;  it  is 
going  to  take  some  time  to  unravel. 

A  part  of  this  unraveling  process  is  going 
on  behind  an  unlmposing  door,  bearing  only 
an  inconspicuous  mime  tag.  Inside  that  door, 
and  past  three  very  ordinary  looking  desks, 
nn  J800.000  computer  system  works  daily  at 
the  preliminaries  of  deciphering  the  minds 
that  invented  it.  It  is  an  impressive  rcomful 
of  whlrline  tapes,  flashing  lights,  printed 
forms,  much  more  impressive  to  the  average 
person  than  the  much  more  efficient  human 
brains  he  deals  with  daily. 

The  sound  of  the  computer  fills  the  room 
like  the  background  hum  of  air  conditioning. 
It  Is  Monday  afternoon,  one  of  two  experi- 
ment afternoons  each  week. 

In  a  soundproof  room  in  a  corner  of  the 
laboratory  a  dog  is  resting.  50  electrodes 
placed  p;iinlessly  on  his  brain,  which  has  no 
sense  of  feeling. 

The  dog  does  not  hear  the  noise  of  the 
computers,  only  a  sound  like  the  cork  from 
a  muffled  pop  gun.  It  Is  the  p  pulse,  a  very 
short  duration  of  sound,  an  elementary  signal 
which  contains  one  bit  of  Information. 

Tlie  pulse  drums  its  way  across  your  con- 
sciousness at  maddeningly  regular  intervals. 
The  animal's  ears  pick  up  the  pulse,  send 
the  impulse  to  the  brain,  which  responds  by 
changing  electrical  activity  In  some  of  the 
nerve  cells  (neurones). 

These  changes  (along  with  the  regular 
brain  activity)  are  picked  up  by  the  elec- 
trodes which  transmit  and  trace  the  anlnoal's 
response  onto  oscilloscope  screens. 

Only  three  of  the  50  oscilloscopes  show  a 
marked  upward  Jag  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trace,  indicating  response  to  the  sound.  The 
other  47  oscilloscopes  register  normal  brain 
activity. 

The  tone  of  the  p  pulse  is  changed.  Again 
the  blue  light  Jags  from  left  to  right  on  the 
oscilloscope  screens  and  fades  to  a  green 
trace,  but  this  time  a  different  trio  of  oscil- 
loscopes shows  a  response  to  the  sound. 

The  p  pulse  is  changed  again  and  again. 
First  It  sounds  like  wat^r  dropped  on  an 
empty  tin  bucket,  then  like  a  bass-voiced 
cricket,  then  like  the  clicking  of  a  fingernail. 
Each  time  the  sound  Is  changed  there  is  a 
corresponding   change   In   the   area   of   the 


animal's  brain  which  Is  responding.  Usually 
there  is  about  a  two  millimeter  (.08  lnch> 
difference  for  each  octave,  quite  clear  in  some 
animals,  crude  In  others,  depending  on  the 
Individual.  Tone  and  area  are  being  matched 
and  charted. 

Each  time  the  animal's  brain  activity  has 
been  picked  up  by  the  electrodes,  visually 
represented  as  a  blue  line  racing  across  an 
oscilloscope  face,  the  IBM  1410  Data  Process- 
ing System  has  converted  the  responses  U> 
three-digit  numbers,  placing  15.000  numbers 
on  the  tape  In  a  1  3  second  sample. 

The  measure  is  changed  from  1  '3  second 
to  two  seconds;  the  traces  dance  across  the 
screens  on  tiptoe,  an  electronic  ballet. 

The  macMne  goes  on  storing  the  informa- 
tion in  numerical  form,  ready  to  be  analyzed 
the  next  day. 

Never  before  has  this  wealth  of  statistical 
data  been  available.  In  the  last  three  years 
with  the  computer.  Dr.  Tunturi  and  his  staff 
have  done  2.000  years  of  work.  A  four-minute 
experiment  witli  the  computer  wotiid  have 
taken  20  years  without  it. 

But  these  scientists  are  not  Just  collecting 
numbers,  they  are  looking  for  the  reasons 
behind  those  numbers.  After  they  have  run 
the  control  checks,  they  begin  the  real  ex- 
periment. Today  they  are  trying  to  Induce 
paradoxical  sleep — trying  to  find  new  cir- 
cuits in  the  brain  which  do  not  appear  under 
normal  conditions. 

Six  states  of  consciousness  have  been  dis- 
covered, each  projecting  its  own  pattern  on 
the  oscilloscopes.  What  circuits  in  the  brain 
work  during  each  of  these  states?  Does  each 
use  a  completely  different  thinking  or  re- 
sponding system? 

Still  unanswered  questions. 
But   some   questions   about   the   anatomy 
and    functioning    of    animals'    brain    have 
been  answered.  Dr.  Tunturi  has  found  four 
separate   hearing   areas   In   the   dog's   brain 
(one  In  the  region  primarily  for  touch).  He 
also   found   an   association   area   which   has 
connections   from   the  other   auditory   areas 
but  receives  no  direct  Impulses  from  the  ears. 
Most   dogs,   his   research   Eho\.  ^.   have   an 
arrangement  for  responding  to  different  fre- 
quencies of  sound.  But  some  exhibit  no  ap- 
parent pattern  in  which  certain  frequencies 
are  handled  at  certain  points  In  the  brain. 
•What  of  a  human  with  the  same  condition? 
"He  might  never  learn  to  speak,"  says  Dr. 
Tunturi,    "assuredly    his    speech    would    be 
poor." 

Dr.  Tunturi  has  also  found  that  the  kinds 
of  condition  responses  tiiat  dogs  are  trained 
to  do  (pick  up  balls,  fetch  sticks)  are  per- 
formed Just  as  well  or  better  when  the  pri- 
mary auditory  center  of  the  brain  is  re- 
moved. Yet  dogs  can  be  trained  to  respond 
to  a  series  of  tones  (a  kind  of  tone  lang- 
uage) .  Then  they  will  not  respond  when  the 
auditory  center  is  removed.  The  auditory 
center,  he  concludes.  Is  capable  of  higher 
functioning,  but  Is  normally  not  used  for 
such. 

At  otlier  research  centers  Investigators 
have  found  eight  auditory  regions  in  cats' 
brains.  Dr.  Tunturi  believes  there  are  prob- 
ably eight  similar  regions  in  all  animals 
up  the  evolutionary  scale  from  the  cat — 
they  Just  have  not  been  found  yet. 

Also  In  other  research,  scientists  have 
found  a  cell  In  the  retina  of  the  frog's  eye 
which  picks  out  moving  dark  spots  in  the 
environment  and  follows  them  throughout 
the  field  of  vision.  Designed  for  catching  files, 
the  cell  does  not  send  a  picture  of  the  fly  to 
the  brain,  merely  the  information  that  one 
is  present.  It  is.  in  short,  a  cell  that  "thinks," 
which  distinguishes  one  class  of  objects  from 
all  others. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  oafs  eye  has  recep- 
tors which  respond  only  to  certain  angles, 
different  receptors  for  different  angles. 

Are  there  such  cells  In  human  beings- 
cells  which  sort  out  and  classify  stimuli? 
We  do  not  know  Nor  is  it  known  how  many 
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auditory  areas  there  are  In  the  human  brain 
nor  exactly  what  It  Is  that  the  ear  recog- 
nizes from  speech. 

When  Dr.  Tunturl  and  his  staff  begin  to 
study  the  human  brain,  they  will  look  first 
at  the  primary  auditory  center.  Does  It  re- 
spond like  the  dogs  to  different  frequencies 
at  different  locations?  He  assumes  that  the 
same  basic  structure  exists  as  was  found  In 
laboratory   animals. 

Once  he  has  run  the  "control  checks"  on 
the  human  brain.  Dr.  Tunturl  will  begin  to 
look  for  meaning  detectors — — hatever  it  is 
that  allows  people  to  think. 

The  search  will  be  involved.  There  are 
10  billion  neiirones  in  the  human  central 
nervous  system  (CNS).  Each  neurone  Is 
either  with  or  without  a  nerve  impulse  at  a 
given  point  in  time,  like  a  Ughtbulb  which  is 
either  on  or  off.  These  neurones  are  con- 
nected with  another  or  several  neurones  by 
Junctions  known  as  synapses.  At  some  junc- 
tions the  impulse  only  has  one  choice  of  di- 
rection, one  bulb  to  light  up.  at  others  it 
may  follow  one  of  many  diverging  paths. 

The  state  of  the  CNS  is  the  pattern  of 
those  neurones  with  an  impulse  and  those 
without — like  a  switchboard  pattern  of  lights 
off  and  on. 

Imagine  a  very  simple  system,  one  with 
two  neurones.  With  this  number,  there  are 
four  possible  patterns  the  system  can  have : 
both  neurones  off.  both  on.  first  on  and 
second  off  or  vice  versa. 

The  human  nervous  system  with  its  10 
billion  neurones  has  lO-followed-by-3.200.- 
000.000-zeroes  possible  states.  Working  24 
hours  a  day  and  writing  one  zero  per  sec- 
ond. It  would  take  over  100  years  Just  to 
write  this  number. 

Since  the  pattern  changes  each  time  the 
ear  picks  up  a  sound,  and  the  number  of 
possible  states  is  so  great,  multivariate 
statistics  (Which  allow  consideration  of  many 
variables  at  one  time)  will  be  used  to  allow 
understanding  of  what  occurs  at  complicated 
Junctions,  where  cells  classify  words  into 
categories. 

In  studying  the  human  brain,  the  system 
for  employing  statistical  analysis  will  be 
Blmllar  to  that  used  for  laboratory  animals. 
Patients  with  epilepsy  or  temporal  lobe  tu- 
mors who  enter  the  hospital  for  neurosurgery 
will  be  asked  to  participate  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

If  the  patient  agrees,  an  hour  or  so  before 
his  operation  50  painless  electrodes  will  be 
attached  to  his  brain.  Sounds  will  then  be 
fed  to  him  and  his  brain  response  trans- 
mitted over  11  telephone  wires  to  the  com- 
puter system  in  the  Research  Building. 
There  the  data  will  be  monitored  and  stored 
on  magnetic  tape. 

With  human  patients  Dr.  Tunturl  will 
have  an  advantage — the  patient  can  be 
asked  to  concentrate  on  the  sound,  can  be 
asked  what  he  hears,  so  that  the  physical  re- 
sponse can  be  correlated  with  the  subjective 
response  of  the  patient.  The  patient  can  be 
asked  to  associate  the  sound  or  word  with 
other  things,  perhaps  bringing  into  play  the 
complicated  junctions  or  circuits  at  which 
Dr.  Tunturl  hopes  to  find  out  how  humans 
abstract — In  short,  what  makes  humans 
human. 

It's  a  rather  Herculean  task,  yet  the  abil- 
ity to  understand  language  (which  presup- 
poses the  ability  to  abstract,  by  definition) 
has  greatly  influenced  the  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race,  as  metalinguists  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  explore. 

Only  man  has  the  ability,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  take  sounds  and  make  of  them 
meaning.  The  word  itself  is  not  the  mean- 
ing—  that  is  basic  to  ideas  about  language. 
The  American  tourist  who  indignantly  asks 
why  the  French  insist  on  calling  bread  pain 
when  any  fool  can  see  it's  bread  Just  as  it 
was  at  home,  confuses  the  word  with  the 
meaning.  There  is  no  necessary  connection. 

But  human  beings  have  formed  such  con- 


nections. Using  the  same  basic  sounds  (pho- 
nemes) in  all  languages,  but  using  them 
differently,  all  peoples  1-ave  come  up  with 
systems  of  abstraction  we  call  language. 

A  $3  million  computer  will  do  the  work 
of  physical  speech  recognition  that  the  three 
by  three  by  Is  Inch  speech  and  hearing  cen- 
ter of  the  human  brain  can  do.  It  cannot, 
however,  recognize  meaning. 

Any  computer  manufacturer,  obviously. 
would  see  his  stock  skyrocket  if  he  knew  how 
to  duplicate  the  working  of  the  human 
brain.  The  Navy  would  like  to  know  how  the 
brain  works.  Then  its  scientists  could  learn 
how  to  improve  its  sonar  and  underwater 
communications  systems  to  mesh  with  the 
workings  of  the  humans  who  use  them. 

But  most  Importantly,  doctors  would  wel- 
come the  knowledge  of  how  to  Improve  their 
treatment  of  patients  with  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  or  brain. 

Research  such  as  that  conducted  by  Dr. 
Tunturi  has  already  made  a  difference  in 
medical  diagnosis  and  treatment,  for  ex- 
ample, in  hearing  testing.  A  steady  tone.  It 
has  been  observed.  Is  not  a  test  of  cortical 
(brain)  functioning.  Complicated  systems 
have  been  worked  out  which  apparently  do 
test  the  cortex. 

But  we  need  to  know  more  both  about  the 
brain  and  language  itself.  At  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  they  have  found  that  the 
loss  of  a  tiny  section  of  speech  can  often 
obliterate  a  consonant  from  a  test  syllable 
or  cause  it  to  sound  like  a  different  speech 
element  altogether.  What  if  a  person's  cortex 
did  not  respond  to  one  or  several  of  these 
recognition  clues  in  consonants?  Since  90 
percent  of  the  knowledge  in  a  language  Is 
carried  by  the  conson2ints.  how  much  mean- 
ing might  that  person  miss  while  still  able 
to  hear? 

When  research  like  Dr.  Tunturi's  Is  com- 
pleted and  we  hopefully  will  know  how  the 
brain  works,  then  we  can  better  use  the  capa- 
bilities of  human  beings,  allowing  those  with 
brain  and  nervous  disorders  to  live  fuller 
lives. 

The  possibilities  sound  like  science  fiction. 
What  question  would  you  ask  a  robot  whose 
brain  was  modeled  after  yours  to  test 
whether  or  not  he  were  human? 

We  know  of  no  such  question. 

But  if  such  a  robot  Is  built,  he  will  affect 
each  of  our  lives.  For  the  questions  being 
asked  in  this  research  may  well  affect  think- 
ing in  all  fields — sciences  and  humanities. 
Such  research  may  well  raise  moral  questions 
as  it  provides  scientific  answers;  it  may 
change  our  total  outlook,  for  its  probes  to 
the  core — what  makes  humans  human? 


the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Gambia, 
vice  William  R.  Rivkin,  deceased. 


ADJOURNMENT     UNTIL     10:30     A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  9,  1967. 
at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  6.  1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

L.  Dean  Brown,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Senegal,  and  to  serve  conciirrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plentlpotentlary  of 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  6,  1967: 

Department    op   Defense 

Alfred  B.  Fitt,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Office    of    Emergency    Planning 
Price  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National   Guard   Bureau 

MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  FG398325.  Air 
National  Guard,  to  be  reappointed  as  Chief. 
National  Guard  Bureau,  for  a  period  of  four 
years  beginning  September  1,  1967.  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3015.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Navy 
Rear  Adm.  Noel  A.  M.  Gayler,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

In   the   Air   Force 

The  nominations  beginning  William  B. 
Duty,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
John  R.  Younger,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  September  28,  1967. 

In    the    Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Frank  M. 
Adams,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Martin 
"M"  Zenni,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  27, 
1967. 

In   the  Marine   Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Roy  J.  Casteel, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending  George 
W.  Dilley,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1967;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  William  C.  Air- 
heart,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Sidney  S. 
Wade,  Jr.,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1967. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  song, 
and  He  has  become  my  salvation:  this  is 
my  God.  and  I  will  praise  Him,  my 
Father's  God  and  I  will  exalt  Him. — 
Exodus  15:  2. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  before 
whom  a  thousand  years  pass  as  a  watch 
in  the  night,  rekindle  within  us  Thy 
spirit  and  replenish  us  with  Thy  grace 
as  we  face  the  tasks  of  another  week.  Be 
Thou  a  pillar  of  fire  to  us  by  night  and  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day.  Lead  us  into  green 
pastures,  beside  still  waters,  along  right 
paths,  that  our  spirits  may  be  restored, 
that  we  may  find  comfort  in  hours  of 
need,  and  that  goodness  and  mercy  may 
follow  us  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

In  these  trying  times  help  us  to  rise 
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above  that  which  is  mean  and  small  and 
enable  us  to  work  together  in  glad  good 
will  for  the  honor  and  security  of  our 
Nation,  for  the  good  of  our  people  and 
for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  In  Thy 
most  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  October  5.  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  12474.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  11456)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr,  McClell.'^n,  Mr.  Macptoson, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  blU  (H.R.  12474)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Allott,  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  P. 
Coleman.  Jr. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2388.  An  act  to  provide  an  Improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11456,  MAKING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11456) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

Tl:ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Boland.  McFall.  Yates,  Mahon,  Min- 
shall.  Jonas,  and  Bow. 


GiAiMO,  Marsh,  Pryor,   Mahon,  Jonas, 
Minshall,  Wyman,  Talcott.  and  Bow. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  able 
to  be  present  for  the  rollcall  vot«  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  which  was  acted  on  by  the 
House  on  October  3.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea," 


WAR  DISSENT  MUST  BE 
RESPONSIBLE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect 
dissent  but  on  one  condition;  namely, 
that  that  dissent  be  responsible.  The  con- 
dign criticism  of  President  Johnson  on 
his  Vietnam  policy  is  irresponsible  and 
therefore  reprehensible.  Shocking  are 
the  epithets  hurled  at  him.  A  solon 
charged  that  our  policy  was  "bankrupt" 
and  the  President  was  "brainwashed"  by 
the  Pentagon.  A  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  said  that  we  are  in 
Vietnam  just  to  kill  Americans. 

Now.  dissent  should  not  be  in  disre- 
gard of  our  devotion  to  our  country  and 
our  duty  to  our  soldiers  in  the  battle- 
field, but  such  bitter  and  abusive  ha- 
rangue bolsters  the  morale  of  our  foe 
and  prolongs  the  war. 

I  applaud  the  courage  of  the  President 
for  refusing  to  take  the  easy  way  out. 
He  deplores  the  sacrifices,  as  we  all  do. 
that  must  be  made.  He  also  realizes  that 
you  cannot  make  war  with  rose  water. 
We  must  harken  unto  the  statements 
he  made  Saturday  night  when  he  said: 
So  we  have  a  choice.  We  can  take  the  easy 
road  now,  denying  our  resjxjnslbilitlee.  hop- 
ing that  a  rise  in  our  polls  will  compensate 
for  what  we  ought  to  have  done  for  our 
country,  or  we  can  take  the  harder  road  of 
responsibility.  We  can  do  what  we  believe 
Is  right  for  our  children's  futiue,  though  It 
may  mean  present  pain. 


LEIF  ERIKSON  DAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  the  Im- 
portant business  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives prevents  me  today  from  stand- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Leif 
Erikson,  overlooking  Shilshole  break- 
water in  the  Ballard  area  of  Seattle. 

However.  I  am  mindful  that  this  day 
is  set  aside  annually  to  honor  this  man 
and  all  Scandinavians  who  have  made  so 
many  great  contributions  to  the  life  of 
our  Nation. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  October  9  in  each  year 
as  Leif  Erikson  Day.  I  again  proudly 
recognize  the  magnificent  achievements 
of  Leif  Erikson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  saga  of  Leif  Erikson's 
pioneering  exploration  of  the  link  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  land  we  know  as 
America,  is  a  picture  of  bravery  and  In- 
telligence. 

And.  today,  as  sturdy  American  citi- 
zens, the  hard-working  Scandinavian 
descendants  of  Leif  Erikson  stand  to 
honor  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spirit  I  join  my  con- 
stituents of  Seattle  and  throughout  the 
United  States  in  paying  tribute  to  Leif 
Erikson  for  whom  this  day  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  for  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  and  for  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  annual  commemoration  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  actl\ities. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  12474.  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  AD^^^^STRA- 
TION  APPROPRIATIONS.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  12474) 
making  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs, 
Evins   of   Tennessee,   Boland,   Shipley, 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF  FUNDS  TO  THE  UPPER  AND 
LOWER  CHEHALIS  TRIBES  OF  IN- 
DIANS, WASHINGTON— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  rep>ort  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
678  >  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalls 
Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  237,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
ere  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  735) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
!  mendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
178)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalls  Tribes  of 
1  idians  In  Claims  Commission  docket  No  237, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
lull  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  and 
iigree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  section 
3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"ounniB  payable  to  enroUees  or  to  their  heirs 
or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior  with  use  limited  to  emer- 
gency medical  care  and  direct  educational 
expenses,  until  such  minor  becomes  of  age 
or  disability  ceases." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

James  A.  Haley. 

Ed  Edmondson, 

Roy  a.  Taylor, 

E    T.   Berry. 

George  Hansen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry  M  Jackson. 

George    McGovern, 

Paul  Fannin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (HR,  678)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chehalls  Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  237,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
up>on  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

H  R.  678,  as  passed  by  the  House,  provided 
In  section  3  that  sums  payable  to  minor  en- 
rollees.  their  heirs  or  legatees,  or  enrollees 
suffering  a  legal  disability  shall  be  held  In 
trust  by  the  superintendent.  Western  Wash- 
ington Agency,  until  such  minor  becomes  of 
age  or  the  disability  ceases. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  provide 
that  payments  to  minor  enrollees,  their  heirs 
or  legatees,  or  enrollees  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability, shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  be  expended  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  beneficiary  until  he  be- 
comes of  age  or  the  disability  ceases. 

The  effect  of  the  House  amendment  Is  to 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  on 
behalf  of  a  minor  enrollee  or  those  under 
legal  disability  until  such  minor  becomes 
21  years  of  age  or  the  disability  ceases.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  Senate 
amendment  la  to  permit  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bene- 
ficiary imtu  he  becomes  of  age  or  the  dis- 
ability ceases. 

The  amendment  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees clearly  seu  forth  the  Intent  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  permit  the  ex- 
penditure of  BumB  payable  to  minor  enrollees. 
their  heirs  or  legatees,  and  those  under  legal 
disability,  but  limits  such  expenditures  to 
emergency  medical  care  and  direct  educa- 
tional expenses,  until  such  minor  becomes  of 
f  ge  or  the  diaablllty  ceases.  The  language  of 
lae  amendment  adopted  by  the  conferees 
prevents  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  ex- 


cept for  the  purposes  enumerated  and  pro- 
tect* the  beneficiaries  from  those  Individuals 
who  could  otherwise  obtain  such  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  beneficiaries  and  apply  the 
same  to  their  own  purposes. 

James  A.  Halet, 
Ed  Edmondson, 
Roy  a.  Taylor, 
E.  Y.  Berry, 
George  V.  Hansen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  assume  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  in  conference  were  all  germane 
to  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  All  the  amendments 
are  germane  to  the  bill,  and  they  were 
agreed  upon  unanimously  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  con- 
ferees of  this  conference  report  before 
us  today.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
commend  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfiFairs,  which  was 
kind  enough  to  take  the  time  and  effort 
to  provide  the  leadership  in  taking  steps 
toward  solving  a  problem  which  has  be- 
come increasingly  troubling. 

When  these  claims  are  settled,  I  am 
sure  there  is  the  hope  in  everyone  of  us 
that  the  money  will  be  used  in  the  most 
useful  manner  possible,  and  particularly 
in  the  instance  of  children  and  young 
people  in  making  provision  for  their  edu- 
cation and  needed  emergency  medical 
attention.  Too  often  in  the  past  money 
has  been  carelessly  used  and  the  young 
people  find  themselves  desiring  an  edu- 
cation with  no  money  available. 

This  conference  report  today  is  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  helping  the  Indian  yoimg 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  \s 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The   Clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the 


following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  298] 


Abbltt 

Gallagher 

Quillen 

Adair 

Gardner 

Railsback 

Adams 

Goodell 

Rarlck 

Addabbo 

Green.  Greg. 

Reinecke 

Anderson,  111. 

Green.  Pa. 

Resnick 

Ashley 

Hagan 

Riegle 

Barrett 

Hal  pern 

Rivers 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ronan 

Bow 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Sandman 

Brock 

Ichord 

St  Germain 

Broomfield 

Jonas 

St.  Onge 

Burton.  Utah 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scheuer 

Button 

Kelly 

Sikes 

Carey 

King,  N.Y. 

Sisk 

Casey 

Kupferman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cederberg 

Kyi 

Smith,  NY. 

Cleveland 

Laird 

Springer 

Conyers 

La  n  drum 

Stephens 

Corbett 

Leggett 

Taylor 

Culver 

Long.  La. 

Tenzer 

Curtis 

Lukens 

Tlernan 

Daniels 

McDonald, 

Tuck 

Dent 

Mich. 

UUman 

Derwlnskl 

Martin 

Uit 

Dlggs 

Mathias,  Md. 

Vander  Jagt 

Downing 

Michel 

Vigorlto 

Dulskl 

Moorhead 

Wampler 

Edmondson 

Morse.  Mass. 

Watklns 

Evans.  Colo. 

Morton 

Watts 

Everett 

Multer 

Whalley 

Farbstein 

Nix 

Williams.  Ml 

Fine 

O'Hara  Mich. 

Willis 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

O'Konski 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fountain 

Olsen 

Wilson. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Ottinger 

Charles  H. 

Gallfianakls 

Pirnie 

Wolff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  324 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  BY  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  MEET  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  TODAY 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  be  permitted  to 
meet  this  afternoon  during  the  session 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  said  before  upon  one 
occasion  that  I  would  like  to  be  present 
when  this  elections  bill  is  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
However,  I  am  one  of  the  House  con- 
ferees of  the  conference  committee  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bUl,  and 
the  confeiees  on  that  bill  are  scheduled 
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to  meet  this  afternoon,  in  an  effort  to- 
ward reaching  agreement.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  conference  report  cleared  so  that 
we  could  then  get  to  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriation  bill  providing  funds 
for  the  foreign  aid  program.  With  that 
out  of  the  way  perhaps  we  can  adjourn 
sine  die  at  some  reasonable  time. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  MEETING  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  should  the  House 
adjourn  this  afternoon  by  4  o'clock,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  will 
meet  on  the  clean  elections  bill. 


HOWARD  J.  SAMUELS,  OF  NEW 
YORK.  AN  OUTSTANDING  NOMI- 
NATION 


Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ^.    ,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  President  on  his  re- 
cent nomination  of  Howard  J.  Samuels, 
of  Canandaigua,  N.Y..  to  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Samuels  is  a  constituent 
of  mine,  and  I  know  the  Nation  will  be 
well  served  when  his  enonnous  talents 
and  energy  are  directed  at  the  challenges 
of  service  within  the  administration.  Mr. 
Samuels  is  a  success  story  in  himself.  In 
fact,  his  success  story  is  also  the  story  of 
this  country.  His  college  thesis  at  MIT 
became  the  basis  for  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar corporation  in  the  field  of  plastic 
packaging. 

He  also  served  with  distinction  on  the 
battlefield  during  World  War  H,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  at  the 
age  of  25.  He  has  given  unstintingly  of 
himself  to  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, with  interests  covering  good  gov- 
ernment, education,  employment,  group 
relations,  public  health,  philanthropy, 
and  economic  development.  Mr.  Samuels 
brings  a  freshness  and  vitality  to  Wash- 
ington that  we  can  readily  put  to  good 
use.  and  I  know  he  will  be  a  great  under 
secretary. 

NATAL  SALUTE  TO  UGANDA 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Government  of  Uganda  cele- 
brates its  fifth  birthday.  It  Ls  interesting 
to  note  that  a  hundred  years  before  its 
independence  date,  the  territory  that  is 
now  Uganda  was  first  penetrated  by  ex- 
plorers searching  for  the  source  of  the 
Nile  River. 

The  United  States  enjoys  friendly  re- 
lations with  Uganda  and  is  encouraging 
the  government  in  a  program  to  increase 
agricultural  production  and  to  make  use 
of  the  limited  mineral  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  United  States  expects  to  see 
Uganda  continue  as  a  strong,  self- 
assured,  and  independent  nation,  with 
democratic  institutions  which  will  fit 
local  and  national  requirements. 

Just  last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Uganda,  His  Excellency  Sam  N.  Odaka. 
Our  discussion  in  depth  covered  many 
subjects,  including  the  economic  and  po- 
litical situation  of  his  country  as  well  as 
the  outlook  for  Africa  as  a  whole.  He  left 
me  with  a  continued  feeling  of  optimism 
and  confidence  in  Africa's  future. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity,  ol 
which  his  country  is  a  strong  supporter 
Ls  a  dominant  force  for  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  Africa. 

To  President  A.  Milton  Obote  and  to 
the  Ugandan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States!  His  Excellency  E.  Otema  Allimadi 
I  extend  the  best  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes.  from  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  and  my  own  personal 
good  wishes  for  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  Uganda  in  the  future. 


BOMBING  PAUSE  IN  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM WOULD  RELEASE  500.000 
MORE  COMMUNIST  TROOPS  TO 
WAGE  WAR  AGAINST  AMERICAN 
TROOPS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,_,    ..        * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

The  re  w  as  no  ob  j  ection . 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
speak  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  here  in  Washington,  a 
young  marine  is  being  buried  in  Chicago, 
a  victim  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  was 
shot  and  killed  in  Vietnam.  This  young 
man  was  Pfc.  Gregory  Kasper.  who  was 
killed  in  action  on  September  25  at 
Quang  Tri.  The  flag  flies  over  the  Capi- 
tol in  his  honor  today. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  talked  with  his  father 
yesterday.  His  father  is  a  Chicago  fire- 
man Both  the  father  and  mother  told  me 
of  their  tremendous  loss.  But  they  also 
told  me  of  their  pride  in  the  fact  that 
their  son  had  participated  voluntarily  in 
defending  the  freedom  of  his  country. 

This  Nation  owes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvm 
Kasper  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  sacrifice  their  son  and  they  have 
made  for  our  Nation's  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  those  who  have  been 


advising  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  I  wish  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  these  pa- 
triotic albeit  grief-stricken  parents.  It  is 
bevond  the  capacity  of  anyone  to  de- 
scribe fully  their  grief  and  the  extent  of 
their  personal  loss.  But  these  two  won- 
derful Americans  and  all  of  those  in  Edi- 
son Park  who  mourned  the  loss  of  Private 
First  Class  Kasper  are  a  source  of 
strength  in  their  deep  understanding  of 
how  high  the  stakes  are  in  Vietnam  for 
the  survival  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  saw  in  this  morning's 
paper  while  fij-ing  to  Washington  an  ar- 
ticle to  the  effect  that  Life  magazine  was 
going  to  reverse  its  position  in  supporting 
the  war  and  will  urge  the  President  to 
ordei  a  pause  in  our  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  in  the  hope  that  such  a  pause 
will  bring  about  negotiations  for  peace. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  time  I  also  thought 
that   we   might   consider   a   conditio:  al 
pause  until  I  had  all  the  facts.  I  urgfd 
last  May  that  we  consider  such  a  paa-e  If 
the  Communists  would  agree  not  to  In- 
filtrate South  Vietnam.  I  said  at  the  time 
that  if  they  refuse  to  negotiate,  then  we 
should  use  all  of  our  resources  to  force 
them  to  the  negotiating  table.  It  became 
quickly    apparent,    however,    that    the 
Communist  are  determined  to  resist  all 
efforts  at  negotiations  and  our  Nation 
has  no  choice  but  to  pursue  the  war  wuth 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

I  hope  that  all  of  those  who  are  urging 
a  bombing  pause,  sincere  as  they  are. 
will  consider  the  fact  that  a  bombing 
pause  in  North  Vietnam  would  release 
500.000  more  Communists  to  wage  war 
against  our  soldiers.  We  are  tying  up  one- 
half  million  Communist  soldiers  in  North 
Vietnam     with     our     present     bombing 
policy.  The  fact  is  that  175.000  Commu- 
nist soldiers  are  tied  up  in  the  operation 
of  antiaircraft  batteries  in  anticipation 
of  our  aerial  raids  in  North  Vietnam. 
Another  300.000  are  tied  up  in  clean- 
ing up  the  damage  that  our  airplanes  and 
our  bombers  are  causing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Let  there  be  no  mistake.  These  in- 
cessant    American     bombings     by     our 
American  bombers  in  North  Vietnam  are 
keeping  Hanoi's  best  troops  pinned  down 
in  the  homeland.  K  the  bombings  should 
be  stopped  with  no  guarantee  from  the 
Communists  that  large  troop  transfers 
will  not  occur  to  South  Vietnam,  our 
casualties  in  Vietnam  will  mount  meas- 
urably. 

It  is  ironic  that  with  our  most  recent 
successes  in  North  Vietnam  and  at  a  time 
when  our  soldiers  and  our  military  peo- 
ple can  see  the  hope  of  \ictory  over  com- 
munism in  Vietnam,  the  crescendo  is 
growing  in  this  country  for  us  to  stop  the 
bombings:  pull  back,  and  even  abandon 
our  mission.  I  believe  that  we  Americans 
ought  to  unite  behind  our  President  and 
let  him  use  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand to  get  this  war  over  with  and  be 
victorious  as  soon  as  possible. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pause  here  today 
to  pav  homage  to  a  young  marine  named 
Gregory  Kasper.  who  gave  his  life  for  his 
country,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
urging  that  we  quit  now  when  there  is  a 
chance  for  victory  in  Vietnam  will  recon- 
sider. 
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President  Johnson  has  said  repeatedly 
he  Is  willing  to  halt  the  bombing  if  the 
Communists  will  agree  to  freeze  their 
positions  and  not  infiltrate  South  Viet- 
nam during  such  a  pause.  The  Commu- 
nists refuse  to  make  such  a  pledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  figures 
I  have  cited  above — based  on  a  reliable 
estimate  from  the  highest  sources  in  our 
Government — that  a  bombing  pause  in 
North  Vietnam  would  release  500,000 
Communist  troops  against  our  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam,  I  believe  the  President  is 
most  wise  in  pursuing  his  present  policy. 
He  has  no  choice  but  to  continue  until 
such  time  as  the  Communists  are  pre- 
pared to  assure  us  that  a  pause  in  our 
bombing  will  not  be  a  green  light  for 
them  to  move  their  forces  into  South 
Vietnam  for  a  massive  attack  against 
our  troops. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whiten  eh]. 


AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  WHITEN L'K.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
11395)  to  amend  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  authorizing 
the  prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act 
of  July  14,  1960.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill,  and  that  it  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   11395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  204(C)  of  the  Act  of 
July  14.  1960  (40  U.S.C.  664(c) :  74  Stat.  540) , 
section  3(b)  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965  (40  U.S.C.  681;  79  Stat. 
664)   la  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (b)  The  worlc  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960.  shall  be  carried  out  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  schedules  con- 
tained In  the  aforesaid  rejjort.  as  modified  In 
the  report  of  the  Agency  entitled  'Revised 
Transit  Development  Program  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  1967',  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following : " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  the  portion  of  section  3(b)  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
(40  U.S.C.  683)  which  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  "(b)  The  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 


tkmal  Capital  Transportation   Act   of   1B60, 

shall  be  carried  out  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plana  and  schedules  contained 
in  the  aforesaid  report,  as  modified  In  the 
report  of  the  Agency  entitled  "Revised 
Transit  Development  Program  for  the  Na- 
•Uon's  Capital,  1967",  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  foTl owing:' " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

PtTRPOSE  or  THE  BILI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  11395  is  to  amend  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965 — 79  Stat.  663 — which  authorized 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  system  of  rail  rapid  transit  lines 
and  related  facilities  described  in  the 
agency's  report  entitled  "Rail  Rapid 
Transit  for  the  Nation's  Capital,  Janu- 
ary 1965." 

H.R.  11395  would  modify  that  system 
In  two  material  respects;  First,  by  add- 
ing a  line  to  serve  the  new  and  rapidly 
growing  concentration  of  Federal  em- 
plojTnent  In  Southwest  Washington,  and 
second,  by  deleting  the  presently  author- 
ized spur  line  to  Columbia  Heights  which 
branches  off  the  Connecticut  Avenue 
route. 

BACKGHOU'ND 

The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency — hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"NCTA" — was  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960-74  Stat.  537 — which  requires,  in 
section  204 la^,  that  the  Agency  shall 
prepare  and  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  within  the 
National  Capital  region.  Section  204(c) 
of  the  1960  act  provides  that  no  part  of 
the  program  may  be  cai-ried  out  until 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  NCTA  report  of  January 
1965,  entitled  'Rail  Rapid  Transit  for 
the  Nation's  Capital,"  Congress  in  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965—79  Stat.  663— authorized  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  transit  development  pro- 
gram for  the  National  Capital  region, 
consisting  of  a  basic  25-mile  system  of 
rail  rapid  transit  lines,  stations,  and 
related  facilities. 

Since  the  present  program  was  ap- 
proved on  September  8,  1965,  the  Agency 
has  moved  forward  with  the  general  en- 
gineering and  achitectural  work  on  the 
authorized  system:  Its  activities  have 
Included  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
system  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  distrib- 
ute passengers  where  they  want  to  go 
downto\\Ti.  its  operating  efBciency,  and 
Its  revenue  potential. 

Congress  has  each  year  appropriated 
funds  to  the  NCTA  for  its  operations. 
Including  funds  to  permit  the  start  of 
engineering  and  other  work  preliminary 
to  actual  construction. 

Contracts  have  been  negotiated  with 
general  engineering  consultants  and 
^^ith  architects  to  press  ahead  with  the 
work  to  be  done  before  detailed  design 
and  actual  construction  could  be  under- 
taken. A  contract  has  been  negotiated  for 
a  comprehensive  program  of  soils  test- 
ing to  obtain  information  about  subsur- 
face conditions  essential  to  subway  de- 
sign. 


NCTA  recently  announced  it  had  com- 
pleted, in  a  span  of  only  18  months,  the 
aerial  mapping,  the  base  line  control 
surveys,  and  the  general  plans — with  the 
definitive  calculated  allnements  and 
profiles — for  those  routes  scheduled  for 
early  construction.  In  addition,  directive 
drawings,  design  criteria,  and  standard 
construction  specifications  are  complete. 

Also  it  announced  its  soils  consultant 
had  completed  the  current  drilling  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  all  elements  of  the 
system  not  involved  in  the  proposed 
changes,  and  that  subsurface  conditions 
in  Washington  are  not  as  unfavorable  as 
rumor  and  speculation  might  indicate. 
With  440  test  holes  drilled,  and  with  a 
test  pit  deep  beneath  Lafayette  Park, 
NCTA  has  found  acceptable  water  con- 
ditions, generally  an  alluvial  soil,  and  in 
some  part  of  the  city  excellent  rock  which 
will  be  of  advantage  during  construc- 
tion. 

MODIFICATIONS   HEREIN  ARE  BASED   ON   NEW 
TRAFFIC    STtJUIES 

The  modification  provided  in  H.R. 
11395  are  the  result  of  further  trafBc 
studies  and  surveys  directed  by  Congress 
to  be  made  by  NCTA, 

In  the  course  of  reviewing  NCTA's 
request  for  funds  for  1966,  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  expressed  concern 
whether  or  not  certain  traffic  or  patron- 
age estimates  of  the  Agency  were  suf- 
ficiently current  or  had  been  established 
by  adequately  sophisticated  techniques. 
The  Administrator  was  directed  to  ar- 
range for  an  independent,  professional 
study  of  probable  patronage. 

Pursuant  thereto,  the  NCTA  employed 
a  consulting  firm  whom  the  NCTA  Con- 
tractor Evaluation  Board  believed  to  be 
the  most  qualified  and  experienced  orga- 
nization for  this  particular  study  requir- 
ing knowledge  of  the  highway  and  transit 
planning,  traffic  estimation,  traffic  en- 
gineering, and  city  planning. 

JTNDINGS     AND     RECOMMENDED      MODIFICATIONB 

OF    AUTHORIZED    SYSTEM 
FlNDINO  I.  GROWTH  IN  SOUTHWEST  WASHINOTOIf 

The  Study  for  the  NCTA  showed  that 
dowTitown  traffic  congestion  in  Washing- 
ton would  not  be  alleviated  by  the  au- 
thorized system  to  the  extent  that  the 
Agency  had  expected.  The  Federal  em- 
ployment center  in  Southwest  Washing- 
ton proved  to  be  a  source  of  really  tre- 
mendous patronage.  The  study  found 
that  large  numbers  would  ride  the  rail 
system  to  G  Street  and  then  transfer  to 
buses  to  complete  their  travel  to  the 
southwest.  During  the  peak  hour,  at  the 
12th  and  G  Street  station,  70  buses  would 
be  required,  and  at  Eighth  and  G  Street 
50  buses  would  be  needed,  to  handle 
transfer  traffic.  Obviously,  this  would 
make  traffic  conditions  worse  than  bet- 
ter. And  fare  splits  with  the  bus  com- 
pany would  be  greater  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, thus  reducing  rail  transit 
revenues. 

Since  the  present  basic  rapid  rail 
transit  system  was  approved.  Southwest 
Washington  between  Capitol  Hill  and 
12th  Street  SW.,  has  been  experiencing  a 
dramatic  change.  With  the  new  public 
building  program  now  underway  and  the 
Federal   departments  and   agencies  al- 
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ready  located  there— the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  NASA,  and  others — 
this  is  fast  becoming  the  major  center  of 
Federal  employment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  .      .v. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
extensive  building  program  In  South- 
west Washington— a  program  that  in- 
cludes both  Government  buildings  and 
private  development  which  will  Include 
office  buildings,  stores,  and  a  new  hotel. 

In  the  Government  center  alone 
employment  is  expected  to  approach  a 
population  figure  nearly  as  great  as  in  all 
of  downtown  Baltimore.  The  new  For- 
restal  Building,  which  will  be  a  sort  of 
downtown  Pentagon;  the  huge  new  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  and  the  exten- 
sive population  explosion  brought  about 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  whose  employees  spill 
over  into  a  half  dozen  new  office  build- 
ings in  Southwest;  NASA,  HEW,  USDV- 
these  are  the  major  Government  estab- 
lishments In  the  area,  but  In  point  of 
numbers  they  represent  just  a  few  of  the 
Government  agencies  which  will  eventu- 
ally be  housed  in  this  new  exploding 
population  center. 

EMPLOYMENT    IN    SOUTH    MALL   AREA 

The  startling  present  and  projected 
employment  figures  for  the  Southwest 
area,  which  were  not  predicted  when  the 
basic  system  was  approved,  show  the  im- 
pact on  transportation  there. 

SOUTH  MALL  EMPLOYMENT 


rapid  trsuisit  service  is  In  operation  with- 
in the  area  The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Bu-Udings  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal Region  has  unanimously  endorsed 
the  recommended  Southwest  alinement, 
and  urges  its  construction  as  part  of  the 
basic  system  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

MODIFICATION    NO      X 

Accordingly,  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  the  approved  basic 
rapid  rail  transit  system  be  revised  to 
include  service  to  the  area  south  of  the 
Mall  in  Southwest  Washington  between 
Capitol  Hill  and  12th  Street  SW.,  as  fol- 
lows: by  continuing  the  presently  au- 
thorized Benning  route  in  subway,  from 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  D  Street  SE., 
west  beneath  D  Street  to  the  vicinity  of 
12th  Street  SW.,  thence  north  along  12th 
Street  to  the  vicinity  of  I  Street  NW., 
thence  west  along  I  Street  NW.,  to  a 
point  where  the  line  would  connect  with 
and  become  part  of  the  already  author- 
ized Pentagon  route.  The  new  alinement 
would  include  stations  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Capitol,  Fourth  and  D  Streets  SW., 
Seventh  and  D  Streets  SW.,  12th  Street 


and  Independence  Aveune  SW.,  at  the 
Federal  Triangle  along  12th  Street  NW., 
and  at  15th  and  I  Streets  NW. 

FINDING     n.     DELETION     OF    COLUMBIA     HEIGHTS 
SPUR 

The  other  significant  finding  of  the 
NCTA  recent  traffic  study  raised  serious 
questions  concerning  the  economic  justi- 
fication for  the  presently  authorized 
Columbia  Heights  route.  The  data  col- 
lected show  it  to  be  the  weakest  in  the 
system,  producing  only  an  estimated 
3400  passengers  in  its  peak  hour,  instead 
of  6  700  originally  forecast  there. 

Further,  this  3,100  peak-hour  ridership 
estimate  for  Columbia  Heights  is  far  less 
than  the  projections  for  the  other  routes, 
as  for  example.  6.900  for  the  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  line.  17,100  on  the  Bennmg 
Une,  and  19,000  on  the  B.  &  O.  SUver 
Spring  line. 

This  disparity  between  the  Columbia 
Heights  spur  and  the  other  routes  is  even 
more  marked  in  the  24-hour  estimates  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  submitted 
by  the  NCTA  for  the  committee,  based  on 
the  traffic  studies  and  estimates  referred 
to. 


TABLE  12-A.-EST(MATED  1980  TOTAL.  24.HOUR  MAXIMUM  LOAD  POINTS  AND  VOLUMES.  AUTHORIZED  SYSTEM^ 


Peak  hour  volume 


Route 


Location 


In- 
bound 


Out- 
bound 


Total 
2*-l)0ur 
Total      volume  ■ 


downtown  subway                    Between  Judiciary  Sq  and  8tt)  and  G     31,900 

Downtown  sul^way       .-                ^^^^  ^^^^^  3,^,,^^  ,„^  j^^^^,,^  gq 19.000 

Lte^ticu                 "-—     Between  Calvert  and  Florida  6,900 

plnJagon::;;.'-:'-:'.'.'-".:".::".:'-'-"-'.::    Between  leui  and  H  and  12th  and  G 8.400 


6,500 

3,200 
2.600 
700 
8,700 
4,800 
10,500 


38,400 
22. 2X 
9.500 
3,900 
17.800 
21.800 
18.900 


225,000 
126,  300 
66,000 
26.700 
199.800 
128.200 
113,800 


Ejiisting     Projected 
(1967)        (1980) 


Agriculture 9.700  11.000 

Housingand  Urban  Development __.  ,5'SCJ 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare....         8,500  w.OOO 

Department  of  Defense "•')* 

Department  of  Transportation J,  uw 

Treasury 4,200  3,800 

Smithsonian  Institute 900  1,0U0 

National    Aeronatucs    and    Space 

Administration 2.400  2.400 

Miscellaneous  and  other 7,800  12.300 

Total                           33,500  68.500 

Private....;::::::::::: 1.200  18.800 

Total 35,000  87,000 


Prior  to  the  1965  act,  NSTA's  planning 
for  the  basic  system  was  predicated  on 
employment  estimates  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  that  in 
1980  there  would  be  46,000  jobs  located  in 
the  Southwest  area.  Since  then,  the  fore- 
cast has  changed  radically.  By  1971  an 
estimated  85,000  workers  will  be  travel- 
ing to  and  from  their  employment  in 
Southwest.  The  area's  downtown  day- 
time population  will  exceed  the  down- 
town populations  in  cities  such  as  Se- 
attle, Pittsburgh,  and  Baltimore. 

Street  traffic  congestion  is  already 
severe  in  Southwest  Washington,  es- 
pecially during  rush  hours.  Much  of  the 
parking  area  that  was  available  when 
the  present  basic  system  was  authorized 
has  disappeared.  Street  congestion  is  ex- 
pected to  be  such  a  problem  that  in  one 
report  by  traffic  consultants  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  been  advised 
to  delay  a  part  of  its  public  building  pro- 
gram  in  Southwest  until   the   subway 


I  Inbound  plus  outbound. 

Note;  Figures  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 

This  volume  of  3,100  peak-hour  pas- 
sengers from  Columbia  Heights  does 
not.  states  the  NCTA,  justify  rail  rapid 
transit  for  that  area  and  does  not  justify 
the  estimated  Columbia  Heights  hne 
construction  cost  of  $56.5  milhon,  the 
NCTA  concluded. 

These  NCTA  studies  show  that  trains 
from  Columbia  Heights  would  carry  very 
few  passengers  as  compared  with  trains 
from  Connecticut  Avenue.  Benning,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  or  from  Virginia,  and  that 
actually  many  of  the  trains  from  Co- 
lumbia Heights  would  be  operating  al- 
most empty  as  compared  with  loaded 
trains   from   these  other  points. 

The  NCTA.  in  testimony  before  your 
committee,  questioned  whether  a  $56 
miUion  feeder  subway— the  Columbia 
Heights  spur— should  be  built  to  do 
the  job  of  feeder  bus  routes,  and  pointed 
to  the  large  percent  of  riders  using  cross- 
town  buses  to  get  to  the  Columbia 
Heights  line.  With  the  deletion  of  the 
Columbia  Heights  spur,  these  riders  could 
continue  on  the  buses  to  the  Connecticut 
Avenue  line  and  get  the  benefit  there  of 
more  frequent  ser\-ice  which  that  line 
generates. 

The  NCTA  further  testifies  that  there 
Is  another  reason  why  the  Columbia 
Heights  spiu-  should  not  be  built,  and 
that  is  that  the  needs  of  north-central 
Washington,  including  the  Shaw  urban 
renewal  area,  would  be  better  and  more 
efficiently  served  by  the  construction  of 


an  independent  route  In  either  the  Sev- 
enth or  14th  Street  traffic  corridor  as  part 
of  an  expanded  regional  rail  system  now 
being  studied  b>'  the  Washington  MeUo- 
poUtan  Area  Transit  Authority.  The 
building  of  the  Columbia  Heights  line 
would  foreclose  this  more  desirable 
route. 

This  further  survey  would  appear  to 
offer  a  more  reasonable  solution  to  the 
overall  requirements  insofar  as  the  Co- 
liunbia  Heights  area  is  concerned  and 
one  which  the  Congress,  in  due  course, 
can  consider  in  lieu  of  now  retaining  in 
the  presently  authorized  system  any 
portion  which  the  Congress  has  been  ad- 
vised is  not  economically  justified. 

MODmCATION    NO     2 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  route  be  deleted  from  the 
approved  basic  rapid  rail  transit  system, 
the  area  in  question  to  be  ser\'ed  by  cross- 
town  and  other  feeder  bus  routes  con- 
necting to  the  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
other  lines.  At  the  same  time,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority—regional organization  successor 
to  the  NCTA— has  underway  studies  of 
an  independent  route  to  serve  the  needs 
of  this  north-central  Washington  area. 

WNANCING   THE    MODinOTIONS 

According  to  testimony  presented  to 
your  committee,  the  NCTA  studies  show 
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that,  In  1980,  the  system  as  modified  by 
H.R.  11395,  will  attract  an  estimated 
12,000  more  riders  than  the  authorized 
system  during  the  peak  hour,  about 
70.000  more  riders  daily,  and  some  22,- 
300.000  riders  annually.  The  1980  fore- 
casts also  show  that  the  modified  system 
wUl  carry  a  total  of  153,800.000  riders, 
whereas  the  authorized  system  would 
carry  only  131.500,000  riders  in  that  year. 
This  increase  actually  becomes  apparent 
as  early  as  1974  when  the  full  system  goes 
into  operation.  In  that  year  131,700.000 
riders  would  be  attracted  to  the  modified 
system,  compared  to  113.000,000  on  the 
authorized  system.  During  the  final  3 
years,  1971  to  1973,  when  only  segments 
of  the  system  are  operable,  the  difference 
is  relatively  insignificant. 

Operating  costs  are  not  expected  to  be 
significantly  different  in  the  modified 
system  from  those  for  the  authorized 
system,  the  NCTA  testified.  It  expects 
that  in  1980  the  Increased  patronage  on 
the  modified  system,  as  compared  with 
the  new  traflSc  figures  for  the  authorized 
system,  would  produce  additional  net 
annual  revenue — after  operating  costs 
and  pajTnent  for  feeder  buses — of  ap- 
proximately $3.5  million.  Applied  to  bond 
debt  service  expense  and  assuming  an 
interest  rate  of  5'2  percent  per  annum, 
such  added  annual  revenue  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  fund  $55  million  of  added  cap- 
ital costs  over  a  40-year  period. 

This  amount  of  additional  revenue 
would  more  than  cover  the  new  increase 
in  capital  costs  which  would  result  from 
the  recommended  modifications,  the 
NCTA  testified.  Its  estimates  indicate 
that  the  provision  of  service  to  Southwest 
Washington,  as  proposed  and  as  outlined 
above,  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
basic  system  at  current  prices  by  $98 
million. 

However,  this  would  be  reduced  by 
$56.5  million — the  cost  of  the  deleted 
Columbia  Heights  spur — making  the  net 
Increase  of  the  system,  in  capital  cost,  to 
be  $41.5  million,  which  NCTA  officials 
testified  can  be  financed  from  the  addi- 
tional revenues  generated  by  the  modified 
sj'stem,  as  Indicated. 

The  total  estimated  capital  cost  of  con- 
structing the  system  originally  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1965  was  $431  mil- 
lion, exclusive  of  Interest  requirements, 
financed  as  follows : 

Source  of  funds  Million 

Federal  contribution. $100 

District  of  Colximbla  contribution 50 

Public  sale  of  revenue  bonds 281 

431 
Estimated  additional  cost  of  modified 

system   41,5 

Total    cost    (exclusive    of    es- 
calation)       472.5 

ENDORSEMENT   OF    PROPOSED    REVISIONS 

Even  before  this  proposed  legislation 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  intro- 
duction and  consideration,  the  revised 
program  had  been  studied  and  approved 
by  21  governing,  regulatory,  and  plan- 
ning bodies  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned— practically  all  the  agencies 
affected. 

This  action  was  taken  as  required  by 
section  204  <d)   of  the  National  Capital 


Transportation  Act  of  1960,  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency 
transmitted  a  draft  copy  of  the  revised 
transit  development  program  1967  re- 
port for  review  and  comment  to  the 
various  governing  bodies,  regulatory 
bodies,  regional  organizations,  private 
transit  companies  and  unions  represent- 
ing their  employees,  and  others  specified 
in  that  section  of  the  act. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  endorsing 
the  modified  system : 

Local  governing  bodies:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners.  Montgomery  County 
(Md.)  Council.  Prince  Georges  County  (Md.) 
Commissioners,  Arlington  County  (Va.) 
Boaxd.  Talrfax  County  (Va.)  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Loudon  County  (Va.)  Board  of  Super- 
visors. City  of  Alexandria  (Va.)  Mayor,  Palls 
Church  (Va.1.  City  Council. 

Regulatory  bodies:  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Commission. 

Planning  bodies:  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  Washington  Subur- 
ban Transit  Commission,  Northern  Virginia 
Tranportation  Commission.  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, Northern  Virginia  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  Federal  City 
Council.  National  Capital  Region  Transpor- 
tation Planning  Board. 

Transit  companies:  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Inc..  Washington,  Virginia  and  Maryland 
Coach  Co.,  Inc. 

Unions:  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  (Lo- 
cal 689). 

Further,  the  proposed  modification  to 
add  the  line  to  serve  Southwest  Wash- 
ington has  the  strong  support  of  two 
Committees  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  having  clear  interests 
and  responsibilities  on  which  the  modifi- 
cations bear  significantly. 

One  of  these,  the  Southwest  Area 
Transportation  Committee,  corisists  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Ti-ansportation,  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Administrator  of  the 
CJeneral  Services  Administration,  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  various 
ofiicial  organizations  having  cogiiizance 
of  planning,  traffic  movement,  and  re- 
lated matters  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  other  committee,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Buildings  in  the 
National  Capital  region,  was  created  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  early  in 
1966  and  consists  of  the  Administrator  of 
OS  A  as  Chairman;  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — Administration;  the 
Engineer  Commissioner,  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  the  Chairman, 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission; 
the  Chairman.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts; 
and  the  Administrator  of  NCTA. 

This  Committee,  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  maintaining 
current  and  long-range  plans  for  the 
provision  of  Federal  ofBce  space  in  the 
National  Capital  region,  and  reporting 
its  progress  to  the  President,  has  noted 
the  developing  transportation  problem 
in  the  Southwest.  Unanimously,  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  resolution  urging  pro- 
vision of  rapid  rail  transit  service  to  the 


Southwest  area  such  as  that  imder  con- 
sideration today. 

CONCLtrslOW 

Yolu-  committee  believes  that  the  pro- 
posed modifications  of  the  transit  sys- 
tem, as  refiected  in  H.R.  11395,  are  com- 
pletely justified. 

The  addition  of  the  line  to  serve  the 
Southwest  area  of  Washington  is  fully 
supported.  Ortainly,  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government  alone  in  this  area 
are  such  that  this  service  shoilld  be  pro- 
vided as  an  acceleration  of  the  author- 
ized system  and  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  basic  rapid  rail  system. 

Likewise,  the  conunittee  supports  the 
deletion  of  the  Columbia  Heights  spur 
as  not  being  economically  justified  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  presented,  and 
for  the  other  reasons  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  current  studies 
being  made  by  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority — succes- 
sor to  the  NCTA — of  the  North-Central 
area  of  Washington,  indicate  further 
consideration  will  have  to  be  given  by 
the  Congress  to  the  needs  of  this  area 
in  the  months  ahead.  Meanwhile,  the 
Congress  must  proceed  to  enable  the 
Agency  to  meet  its  other  commitments 
and  projected  schedules.  The  approval 
of  H.R.  11395  would  effectuate  this  pur- 
pose, and  your  committee  ui-ges  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
H.R.  11395,  amends  the  National  CapiUl 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  authorizing 
the  preparation  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  of 
July  15,  1960: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  204(c)  of  the  Act  of 
July  14.  1960  (40  U.S.C.  664(c) ;  74  Stat.  540), 
section  3(b)  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
porUition  Act  of  1965  (40  U.S.C.  681;  79  Stat. 
664)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  ae  to  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  3(b).  The  work  authorized  by  this 
section  shaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960,  shall  be  carried  out  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  schedules  con- 
tained in  the  aforesaid  report,  as  modified 
in  the  rejxsrt  of  the  Agency  entitled  'Revised 
Transit  Development  Program  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  1967',  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  foUowlng:" 

Stated  simply,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  authorized  transit  system 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  alters  the  aline- 
ment  of  the  authorized  routes  to  provide 
for— 

First.  For  full  service  to  the  new  and 
fast  growing  Southwest  complex  of  new 
Government  buildings; 

Second.  Service  to  the  Hill;  and 

Third.  Elimination  of  a  weak  line  that 
would  be  a  burden  on  the  entire  sj'stem. 

Representing  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  before  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Walter  J.  McCarter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  a  man  recognized  as  the 
outstanding  transit  expert  in  the  Nation, 
made  some  significant  statements.  I 
would  like  to  quote  him  here  as  I  believe 
that  his  o»Ti  words  will  best  explain  the 
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need  for  H.R.  11395  to  be  approved  by 
this  body : 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  first  to 
report  to  you  on  the  status  of  the  authorized 
system,  before  urging  the  changes  which  I 
f^l  should  be  made.  My  background  and 
experience  of  more  than  45  years  In  the 
transit  business,  additional  information  not 
available  when  the  1965  plan  was  formulated, 
and  some  rather  startling  changes  within  the 
city  of  Washington,  have  all  combined  to 
produce  my  recommendations  for  change  in 
tliat  plan.  I  feel  that  you  should  have  this 
report,  and  I  believe  that  my  report  will  be 
ol  assistance  to  you  in  reaching  a  decision 
about  the  changes. 

I  was  appointed  Administrator  of  NCTA  in 
May  1965,  not  long  after  this  committee  had 
approved  NCTA's  Transit  Development  Pro- 
gram 1965.  The  legislation  passed  the  House 
in  July,  the  Senate  In  August,  and  on 
September  8,  1965,  It  was  approved  by  the 
President  (P.L.  89-173).  Shortly  thereafter, 
in  October,  Congress  appropriated  funds  to 
permit  the  start  of  engineering  and  other 
work  along  the  long  path  to  actual  construc- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  reviewing  our  request  for 
funds  for  1966,  the  Chairman  and  Members 
erf  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  expressed 
concern  whether  or  not  certain  traffic  or 
patronage  estimates  of  the  Agency  were 
sufficiently  current  or  had  been  established 
by  adequately  sophisticated  techniques.  I 
was  directed  to  arrange  for  an  independent, 
professional  study  of  probable  patronage. 
This  was  welcome  direction  Inasmuch  as  I 
Jelt  that  the  results  of  the  study  would  be 
of  assistance  to  me  In  the  review  of  the  1965 
plan  which  I  knew  I  must  make.  I  had 
doubts  about  some  elements  of  the  1965  plan. 
Pursuant  to  this  direction  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Subc«nmlttee,  I  arranged  for 
a  Btudy  by  an  outstanding  firm  of  traffic 
engineers. 

At  about  the  same  time  contracts  were 
negotiated  with  highly  competent  general 
engineering  consultants  and  with  equally 
able  architects  to  press  ahead  with  the  work 
to  be  done  before  detailed  design  and  actual 
construction  could  be  undertaken.  A  con- 
tract was  negotiated  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  soil  testing  to  obUin  informa- 
tion about  subsurface  conditions  essential 
to  subway  design. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  com- 
pleted, in  a  span  of  only  18  months,  the 
aerial  mapping,  the  base  line  control  surveys, 
and  the  general  plans — with  the  definitive 
calculated  alignments  and  profiles — for  those 
routes  scheduled  for  early  construction.  In 
addition,  directive  drawings,  design  criteria, 
and  standard  construction  specifications  axe 
complete. 

This  brines  me  back  to  the  traffic  study. 
The  results  of  the  traffic  study,  the  applica- 
tion of  tiioee  results  by  the  technicians,  and 
my  own  Judgment  conoeming  their  signifi- 
cance compel  me  to  recommend  the  changes 
in  plan  which  you  are  now  considering. 

First,  let  me  reassure  you — the  study  of 
the  traffic  engineering  firm  (p.  64)  Indicated 
that  Agency  estimates  of  annual  partonage 
were  only  2',2  percent  high,  and.  in  fact,  that 
the  Agency  estimates  of  peak  hour  patronage 
had  been  low. 

There  was  an  Important  difference  between 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Agency  made 
its  estimates  of  traffic  for  the  authorized  sys- 
tem and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
traffic  engineering  firm  made  its  later  study. 
Where  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  Agency 
to  work  without  the  assistance  of  local  bus 
operators,  the  traffic  engineering  firm  had 
the  fullest  cooperation  from  them.  In  con- 
sequence, they  were  able  to  conduct  one  of 
the  largest  origin  and  destination  studies  of 
bus  riders  ever  conducted. 
Two    significant    findings    resulted.    Plrst, 
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the  Columbia  Heights  route  proved  to  be 
tlie  weakest  in  the  system,  producing  an  es- 
timated 3,100  passengers  in  its  peak  hour. 
Instead  of  6.700  originally  forecast  by  the 
Agency.  This  volume  of  3,100  does  not  Jus- 
tify rail  rapid  transit.  Parenthetically,  let  me 
say  that  there  Is  another  reason  why  the 
Coliunbia  Heights  line  should  not  be  built — 
and  a  reason  why  this  action  should  be  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  the  community.  We  feel 
that  the  needs  of  north  central  Washington, 
including  the  Shaw  Urban  Renewal  .^rea. 
would  be  better  and  more  efficiently  served 
by  construction  of  an  independent  route  in 
el'ther  the  7th  or  14th  Street  traffic  corridors 
as  part  of  an  expanded  regional  rail  system 
now  being  studied  by  the  Washington  Metro- 
poUtan  Area  Transit  Authority.  The  building 
of  the  Coltimbia  Heights  line  would  fore- 
close this  more  desirable  route. 

Second,  the  study  showed  that  downtown 
traffic  congestion  would  not  be  alleviated  by 
the  authorized  system  to  the  extent  that 
the  Agency  had  expected  The  Federal  em- 
ployment center  in  Southwest  Washington 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  really  tremendous 
patronage.  We  found  that  large  numbers 
would  ride  the  rail  system  to  G  Street  and 
then  transfer  to  buses  to  complete  their 
travel  to  the  Southwest.  During  the  jjeak 
hour,  at  the  12th  and  G  Street  Station.  70 
buses  would  be  required,  and  at  8th  and  G 
Street.  50  buses  would  be  needed,  to  handle 
transfer  traffic.  Obviously,  this  would  make 
traffic  conditions  worse  rather  than  better. 
And  fare-splits  with  the  bus  company  would 
be  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  thus 
reducing  rail  transit  revenues. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  system  routing  re- 
quired re-examination.  Along  with  the  pa- 
tronage figures  and  the  traffic  congestion 
problem  there  were  operating  characteristics 
of  the  authorized  system  which  were  not  at- 
tractive to  me.  Working  with  the  planning 
and  engineering  staff  of  the  Agency,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  system  should  probably  be 
changed  In  the  fashion  proposed  In  H.R. 
11395.  To  obtain  patronage  figures  of  the 
changed  system.  I  directed  tbe  same  traffic 
engineering  firm  to  examine  this  system  as 
they  had  the  other.  In  that  way  I  was  able 
to  obtain  recent  and  comparable  traffic 
studies  for  the  system  authorized  In  1965, 
and  for  the  system  which  contains  my  recom- 
mendations for  change. 

TTiese  studies  show  that,  In  1980.  the  modi- 
fled  Bvstem  will  attract  an  estimated  12,000 
more  riders  than  the  authorized  system  dur- 
ing the  peak  hour,  about  70.000  more  riders 
daily,  and  some  22,300,000  more  riders  an- 
nually. Operating  costs  are  not  expected  to 
be  significantly  different  th.an  those  for  the 
authorized  system.  Thus,  we  expect  that  In 
1980  the  increased  patronage  on  the  modified 
system,  when  compared  with  the  new  traffic 
figures  for  the  authortzed  syEteto,  would  pro- 
duce additional  net  annual  revenue — after 
operating  cosU  and  payment  for  feeder 
buses— of  approximately  $35  milUon.  Applied 
to  bond  debt  service  expense  and  assuming 
an  Interest  rate  of  64  percent  per  annum, 
such  added  annual  revenue  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  fund  $55  million  of  added  capital 
costs  over  a  40- year  period. 

This  amount  of  additional  revenue  would 
more  than  cover  the  net  Increase  In  capital 
costs  which  would  result  from  the  recom- 
mended modifications.  Our  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  the  provision  of  service  to  South- 
west Washington,  as  proposed,  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  basic  system  at  current 
prices  by  898  million  This  Increase,  however, 
would  be  reduced  substantially  by  the  $56.5 
million  reduction  which  would  result  from 
deleting  the  CoUmibla  Heights  line.  Thus,  the 
net  Increase  In  capital  cost  is  $41.5  million, 
which  can  be  financed  from  the  additional 
revenues  generated  by  the  modifications. 

The  portions  of  Mr.  McCarter's  testi- 
mony that  I  have  just  read  to  you  do,  I 


believe,  express  the  need  to  pass  H.R. 
11395  today. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  emphasize 
that  H.R.  11395,  while  modifying  the  au- 
thorized transit  system,  does  not  call 
upwn  the  Congress  for  additional  funds. 
It  merely  asks  us  to  approve  route 
changes  that  will  result  in  greatly  im- 
proved transit  service  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  jsk... 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enthusiastically  endorse 
H.R.  11395,  which  modifies  tlie  author- 
ized transit  system  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1965  for  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area. 

This  bill  provides  a  most  realistic  ap- 
proach to  one  of  the  major  transporta- 
tion problems  which  have  develoj^ed  In 
the  EHstrict.  The  problem  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  extensive  building 
program  In  Southwest  Washington — a 
program  that  Includes  both  Government 
buildings  and  private  development  which 
will  Include  ofl5ce  buildings,  stores,  and 
a  new  hotel. 

In  the  Government  center  alone  em- 
ployment is  expected  to  approach  a  pop- 
ulation figure  nearly  as  great  as  in  all 
of  dowTitown  Baltimore.  The  new  For- 
restal  Building,  which  will  be  a  sort  of 
downtown  Pentagon ;  the  huge  new  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  De-velopment;  and  the  exten- 
sive population  explosion  brought  about 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  whose  employees  spill 
over  into  a  half  dozen  new  office  build- 
ings in  Southwest:  NASA,  HEW,  USIA— 
these  are  the  major  Government  estab- 
lishments in  the  area,  but  in  point  of 
numbers  they  represent  just  a  few  of 
the  Government  agencies  which  wUl 
eventually  be  housed  in  this  new  explod- 
ing population  center. 

Most  of  the  employees  in  this  complex 
will  come  from  Maryland  and  Virginia — 
well  over  two-thirds  of  them.  "Hie  bal- 
ance will,  of  course,  be  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Tlie  parking  facili- 
ties in  these  agencies  will  be  at  a  mini- 
mum. During  the  peak  hours,  bus  trans- 
fer from  the  Federal  Triangle  to  South- 
west will  Involve  between  70  and  100 
bus  loads. 

I  could  go  on  and  describe  the  almost 
frightening  development  of  congestion 
in  downtown  Washington  that  we  face  if 
we  do  not  authorize  the  new  transit  line 
as  provided  in  H.R.  11395,  to  run  down 
D  Street  through  the  Southwest  area  and 
connect  with  other  lines  of  the  transit 
system  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  resi- 
dents of  the  entire  region  with  quick, 
economical,  and  comfortable  travel  from 
home  to  office  and  return. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  net 
additional  cost  of  this  Southwest  area 
line  will  be  in  the  nature  of  $41  million 
more.  However.  I  also  understand  that 
the  Increased  number  of  riders  of  this 
line  will  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  ob- 
tain the  amount  necessary  for  debt 
amortization  so  that  an  equivalent 
amount  of  additicHml  bonds  can  be  sold 
to  cover  this  extra  cost. 

I  eamestli'  commend  this  bill  to  my 
colleagues  for  favorable  action. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  favorable  ac- 
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tlon  on  this  legislation,  H.R.  11395,  today 
will  go  far  toward  the  development  of 
the  strongest  possible  rapid  rail  transit 
system  for  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  While  I  regret  the  deletion  of  a 
short  line  to  the  center  city,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  any  District  or 
suburban  resident  will  ever  enjoy  any 
type  of  raU  transit  system  is  by  planning 
and  building  a  system  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  paying  for  itself. 

In  a  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson  Graham, 
general  manager  of  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Transit  Authority,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1967,  I  expressed  my  concern  with 
the  need  to  serve  the  center  city,  and 
strongly  recommended  the  future  plan- 
ning to  Include  a  midcity  line  as  part 
of  the  proposed  regional  system.  I  urged 
the  Authority  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  maximum-service  line  connect- 
ing north-central  Washington  with 
downtown  while  providing  equally  direct 
access  to  the  suburbs  where  many  jobs 
are  located.  The  Authority  has  assured 
me  that  they  are  giving  such  a  route  seri- 
ous and  favorable  attention. 

Addition  of  the  Independence  Avenue 
line,  as  provided  here,  will  Increase  an- 
nual rldershlp  of  the  entire  system  by  22 
million,  thereby  strengthening  the 
system  economically  and  making  a  sound 
base  for  future  extensions  to  serve  the 
city  as  well  as  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  concern  over  the  changes 
H.R.  11395  would  make  in  Washington's 
projected  subway  system.  The  bill  would 
authorize  a  new  route  to  serve  the  rapidly 
expanding  Southwest  Washington  area. 
I  think  this  Is  a  most  necessary  change, 
and  one  that  will  speed  rush-hour  trans- 
portation for  the  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees who  will  be  pouring  Into  an  area 
that  houses,  among  other  things,  the  De- 
partments   of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Transportation.  I  am  doubtful 
about  the  wisdom  of  discontinuing  plans 
to  construct  a  route  through  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  area  of  the  city.  While  the 
sUtistics  presented  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Agency  in 
support  of  Its  proposal  seem  persuasive, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  will  now  be 
no    subway    route    servicing    the    low- 
income  limer  city  area.  In  this  time  of 
urban  discontent,  when  one  of  the  chief 
problems  Is  unemployment  among  ghetto 
residents,  and  unavailability  of  cheap 
and  converUent  mass  transportation  only 
aggravates  this  problem,  it  seems  an  In- 
appropriate  and   Impolitic   moment   to 
eliminate   the   one   subway   line   which 
would   serve   these  people.  WMTA  has 
promised  further  studies  of  the  issue  and 
that  special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
xirban  renewal  developments  in  the  Shaw 
area.  I  urge  the  WMTA  to  take  prompt 
action  and  not  view  today's  passage  of 
HJl.  11395  as  any  kind  of  go-slow  man- 
date. It  is  essential  that  we  provide  fast, 
accessible  and  reasonably  priced  trans- 
portation  for   our   core-city   residents. 
And  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  an  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  all  District  bills  considered 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  SECTION  11  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
10213)  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
June  19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1125). 
The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

HB..  10213 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
11  of  chapter  II  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act, 
approved  June  19,  1934  (48  Stat,  1132),  as 
amended  ( DC.  Code.  sec.  35-410) .  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph 
thereof  the  following:  "This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  an  alien  company  which  main- 
tains In  the  United  States  as  required  by  law, 
assets  held  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  policyholders  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  sum  of  Its  required  capital 
deposit  and  the  amount  of  Its  outstanding 
UablUtles  arising  out  of  Its  Insurance  trans- 
actions In  the  United  States." 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BTl-L 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  10213  is  to  amend  section 
11  of  chapter  n  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (48  Stat. 
1125)  to  eliminate  a  technical  provision 
which  adversely  affects  alien  life  insur- 
ance companies  operating  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

PRESENT    LAW 

Title  35  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  includes  the  Insurance  Code  and 
chapter  4  thereof  sets  forth  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Insurance 
requirements  with  respect  to  life  insur- 
ance companies.  Section  34-410  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition, 
prohibits  an  alien  life  insurance  com- 
pany— that  is,  a  life  Insurance  company 
not  domiciled  in  the  United  States- 
doing  business  in  the  District  from  in- 
culding  in  its  advertising  information  as 
to  its  financial  condition  other  than  the 
capital  stock  and  assets  held  by  its  U.S. 
branch.  The  total  financial  condition  of 
such  a  company,  as  Included  in  its  an- 
nual report  to  the  policyholders  of  its 
domicile,  may  be  revealed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  only  to  the  company's 
policyholders  in  the  District.  This  latter 
permission  was  granted  these  alien  life 
insurance  companies  by  amendment  to 
this  section  in  1963  by  PiJalic  Law  88-193 
(77  Stat.  347). 

Section  35-410  was  again  amended  in 
1966.  by  Public  Law  89-599  (80  Stat. 
705),  which  permitted  life  Insurance 
companies  in  the  District,  both  alien  and 
domestic,  to  issue  public  announcement 
of  their  financial  condition  at  any  time, 
on  a  current  basis  rather  than  on  the 


basis  of  the  data  In  its  next  preceding 
annual  report  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

This  latter  amendment,  constructive 
though  it  was  and  in  the  Interest  of  the 
buying  public,  did  not  in  any  way 
alleviate  the  problem  confronting  these 
alien  life  Insurance  companies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  not  being  allowed 
to  inform  the  public,  other  than  their 
own  local  policyholders,  as  to  their  com- 
plete financial  condition. 

PROVISION    OF   THE    BILL 

The  bill  H.R.  10213  is  designed  to  elim- 
inate this  problem,  by  relieving  an  alien 
life  Insurance  company  from  that  pro- 
hibition In  all  cases  where  such  com- 
pany maintains  in  the  United  States,  as 
required  by  law.  assets  held  In  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  its  U.S.  policyholders  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  sum  of 
its  required  capital  deposit  and  the 
amount  of  its  outstanding  liabilities 
arising  out  of  its  insurance  transactions 
In  the  United  States.  In  short,  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  35-410  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  would  per- 
mit the  public,  policyholders,  and  pro- 
spective policyholders  alike,  the  benefit 
of  full  information  concerning  the  cap- 
ital stock  and  assets  of  an  alien  life  in- 
surance company,  when  sufficient  of 
these  assets  are  held  In  trust  in  the 
United  States  for  the  proper  protection 
of  the  U.S.  policyholders. 

REASONS    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Your  committee  Is  Informed  that  this 
bill  will  affect  only  eight  alien  Insurance 
companies  operating  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  all  of  which  are  domiciled  in 
Canada. 

These  companies  are: 

The  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Confederation  Life  Association,  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Crown  Life  Insurance  Co..  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

The  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Co., 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  National  Life  Assurance  Co.,  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

North  American  Life  Assurance  Co., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

The  Canadian  companies  are  required 
by  the  laws  of  all  the  States  In  which 
they  operate  to  maintain  at  all  times  in 
the  United  States,  trusteed  assets  suffici- 
ent to  meet  their  obligations  to  U.S.  po- 
licyholders, plus  a  required  capital  de- 
posit. In  actual  practice,  your  commit- 
tee is  advised,  the  companies  maintain 
deposits  which  substantially  exceed  these 
requirements. 

These  companies  naturally  need  to 
conduct  a  certain  amount  of  advertis- 
ing in  the  United  States  If  they  are  to 
compete  on  even  terms  with  U.S.  com- 
panies. The  District  Code,  as  it  now 
stands,  handicaps  these  companies  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  in  the  District 
In  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  adver- 
tise, publish,  or  give  out  their  total  finan- 
cial results  as  published  In  their  annual 
reports.  In  fact,  the  present  law  can  be 
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interpreted  to  prohibit  an  annual  report 
being  given  to  a  prospective  new  policy- 
holder, even  on  request.  Two  or  three 
States  do  have  special  requirements 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  District. 
However,  these  States  have  adopted  a 
simple  routine  which  allows  the  Canad- 
ian companies  to  advertise  total  business 
figures  without  restriction. 

Practically  aU  State  laws,  and  those  of 
the  District,  contain  a  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  misleading  informa- 
tion in  advertising,  and  properly  so.  But 
State  Insurance  departments  have  not 
construed  this  provision  as  requiring 
any  limitation  on  the  publication  of  total 
business  figures  by  the  Canadian  com- 
panies. The  Canadian  companies  natu- 
rally prefer  to  be  in  a  position  to  draft  ad- 
vertisements in  the  United  States  which 
can  be  used  nationwide.  It  is  obvious  that 
to  make  adjustments  for  an  individual 
jurisdiction,  as  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  a  costly  procedure,  and  should  not  be 
required  unless  some  useful  purpose  is 
served  thereby. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  Can- 
ada allows  complete  freedom  to  U.S.  life 
Insurance  companies  to  advertise  their 
total  business  figures.  This  situation  ex- 
ists despite  a  requirement  for  the  filing 
of  figures  of  Canadian  business  similar 
to  the  treatment  of  the  U.S.  business  of 
Canadian  companies.  Indeed,  the  extent 
of  the  Canadian  operations  alone  of  U.S. 
companies  Is  rarely  emphasized,  and  total 
business  figures  appear  in  substantially 

all  publications. 

PUBLIC    HEARING 

A  hearing  on  this  proposed  legislation 
was  conducted  by  Subcommittee  No.  1  on 
October  2,  1967.  At  this  time,  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  bill  was  submitted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  spokes- 
men for  the  Life  Insurance  Association 
of  America,  the  American  Life  Conven- 
tiwi,  and  the  Sim  Life  Assurance  Co.,  of 
Canada.  No  opposition  was  expressed  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  the  view  of  your  committee  that 
this  bill,  by  allowing  these  Canadian  life 
Insurance  companies,  which  maintain  by 
law  adequate  trusteed  assets  in  the 
United  States,  to  use  their  total  financial 
figures  in  promoting  their  operations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  will  result  in 
permitting  the  companies'  prospective 
policyholders  to  obtain  more  Informa- 
tion than  is  available  to  them  under 
present  law.  This  appears  definitely  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  and  accordingly 
your  committee  strongly  approves  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 
IN  CERTAIN  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  6527) 
to  amend  title  12,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of  actions 


for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or  injury 
caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  improve- 
ment to  real  property. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  6527 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  12  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relaUng  to  limita- 
tion of  actions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 
'■§  12-310.  Actions  arising  out  of  death  or  In- 
jury caused  by  defective  or  un- 
safe Improvements  to  real  prop- 
erty. 
"(a)(1)   Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b) ,  any  action — 

"(A)    to  recover  damages  for — 
•'(1)    personal  injury, 

"(ii)  Injury  to  real  or  personal  property, 
or 

"(Hi)   wrongful  death, 
resulting  from  the  defective  or  unsafe  con- 
dition of  an  improvement  to  real  property, 
and 

"(Bi  for  contribution  or  indemnity  which 
is  brought  as  a  result  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
shall  be  barred  unless  the  action  Is  com- 
menced before  the  period  specified  In  para- 
graph (2)  has  elapsed. 

"(2)  The  period  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  Is— 

"(A)  two  years  from  the  date  such  Injury 
or  death  occurred,  or 

"(B)  four  years  from  the  date  the  Im- 
provement   was    substantially    completed. 

whichever  occurs  first. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
Improvement 

'•For  purposes  of   this  subsection,  an  Im- 
provement to  real  property  shaU  be  consid- 
ered substantially  completed  when— 
"(A)    it  is  first  used,  or 
"(B)    it    Is    first    available    for   use    after 
having  been  completed  In  accordance  with 
the  contract  or  agreement  covering  the  im- 
provement, including  any  agreed  changes  to 
the  contract  or  agreement, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

"(b)  The  limitation  of  actions  prescribed 
in  subsection   (a)    shall  not  apply  to — 

"  ( 1 )  any  action  based  on  a  contract,  ex- 
press or  Implied,  or 

"(2)  anv  action  brought  against  the  person 
who.  at  the  time  the  defective  or  unsafe 
condition  of  the  improvement  to  real  prop- 
erty caused  Injury  or  death,  was  the  owner 
of  or  in  actual  jxjssession  or  control  of  such 
real  property." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chap- 
ter 3  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"§  12-310.  Actions   arising   out   of   death   or 

injury    caused    oy   defective   or 

unsafe    improvements    to    real 

property." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section  1 

of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  w^th  respect  to 

actions  brought  after  the  date  of  enactment 

of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "That". 
On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  14  through  22 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"shall  be  barred  unless  in  the  case  where 
Injury  Is  the  basis  of  such  action,  such  in- 
jury occurs  within  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  Improvement  was 
substantially  completed,  or  In  the  case  where 
death  is  the  basis  of  such  action,  either  such 
death  or  the  injury  resulting  in  such  death 
occurs  within  such  five-year  period. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
Improvement". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  16  and  17,  strike 
out  "§". 


PtTRPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  6527  is  to  provide  a  limi- 
tation on  the  period  of  time  during  which 
an  action  may  be  brought  to  recover 
damages,  contribution,  or  indemnity, 
against  architects,  designers,  engineers, 
or  contractors  on  the  ground  of  a  defec- 
tive or  unsafe  condition  of  an  improve- 
ment to  real  property.  At  the  present 
time  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is 
no  limitation  as  to  the  period  of  llabtUty 
of  an  architect,  engineer,  or  contractor 
for  a  defective  or  unsafe  condition  In  an 
improvement  to  real  property.  Thus, 
such  parties  may  become  defendants  In 
a  suit  brought  by  a  person  who  sustains 
a  personal  injury  in  a  building  which 
was  built  25  or  even  50  years  ago.  The 
only  llnaitation  applying  in  such  case  un- 
der District  of  Columbia  law  is  that  such 
an  action  must  be  brought  within  3  years 
after  the  date  of  the  cause  of  action 
accrues. 

The  bill,  H.R.  6527,  as  amended,  and 
reported  by  your  committee,  would  re- 
quire that  such  an  action  would  be 
barred  unless  it  is  brought  within  5  years 
from  the  date  the  improvement  to  real 
property  was  substantially  completed. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  number  of  ac- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  damages,  con- 
tribution, or  indemnity,  for  injury  to 
property  or  persons  or  WTongful  death 
against  architects,  engineers,  and  con- 
tractors, based  upon  a  defective  or  un- 
safe condition  of  an  Improvement  to  real 
property. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  was  the 
case  In  the  States,  has  no  statute  of 
limitations  relating  to  such  actions. 
Architects  who  design  buildings  or  im- 
provements to  real  property,  engineers 
who  design  and  liistall  equipment,  or 
contractors,  who  buUd  the  LmprovemenU 
under  rigid  inspection  and  conformity 
with  building  codes,  may  find  themselves 
named  as  defendants  in  such  damage 
suits  many  years  after  the  improvement 
was  completed  and  occupied. 

Comparatively,  modern  archit.ecture, 
engineering,  and  construction,  with  the 
new  techniques,  technology-,  and  meth- 
ods, may  give  the  appearance  of  defec- 
tive or  unsafe  conditions  to  older  struc- 
tures which  conditions  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  such  damage  suits.  In  such 
cases,  the  architectural  plans  used  may 
have  been  discarded,  copies  of  building 
codes  in  force  at  the  time  of  design  or 
construction  may  no  longer  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  persoiis  who  were  indi- 
vidually involved  may  have  deceased  or 
may  not  be  located.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  time  and 
opportunity  for  a  person  who  has  suf- 
fered injury  or  damages  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion. To  permit  the  bringing  of  such 
actions  without  any  limitation  as  to  time 
places  the  defendant  in  an  unreasonable 
position  if  not  imposing  the  impossibility 
of  asserting  a  reasonable  defense. 

At  hearings  before  your  committee, 
specific  cases  were  mentioned  to  Illus- 
trate the  need  for  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. In  one  case  an  architectural  firm 
designed  an  auditorium  which  was  built 
in  1928.  In  1965,  a  visitor  to  the  audlto- 
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rlum  fell  on  the  stainvay  and  was  in- 
jured. Her  allegation  in  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  the  owner  was  that  her  in- 
jury was  due  to  the  improper  location  of 
a  handrail.  The  owner  of  the  building,  in 
turn,  filed  suit  against  the  architect  for 
alleged  negligence  in  designing  the  stair- 
way and  handrail.  Thus,  38  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  construction  the 
architectural  firm  is  now  defending  itself 
against  a  $50,000  lawsuit. 

In  another  Instance  an  engineering 
firm  designed  a  grain  elevator  which  was 
built  in  1934.  The  elevator  was  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  in  1957.  In  1959.  the 
owner  sued  the  engineer  for  $250,000  al- 
leging that  the  explosion  was  due  to 
errors  in  the  design  of  the  ventilation 
system. 

In  the  first  case,  none  of  the  archi- 
tects involved  in  the  design  of  the  audi- 
torium is  alive  today  but  the  architec- 
tural firm  is  being  sued.  The  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  contracts  may  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  Old  building  codes,  es- 
sential to  the  defense  cannot  be  found. 
In  the  grain  elevator  case,  the  plaintiff 
in  effect  alleged  that  the  engineer  should 
have  created  in  1934  a  ventilation  system 
based  on  1959  standards  and  technology. 

Architects,  engineers,  and  contractors 
have  no  control  over  an  owner  whose 
neglect  In  maintaining  an  improvement 
may  cause  dangerous  or  unsafe  condi- 
tions to  develop  over  a  period  of  years. 
They  cannot  prevent  an  owner  from  us- 
ing an  improvement  for  purposes  for 
which  It  was  not  designed.  Nor  can  they 
prevent  the  owner  of  a  building  from 
making  alterations  or  changes  which 
may.  years  afterward,  be  determined  un- 
safe or  defective  and  appear  to  be  a  part 
of  the  original  Improvement. 

Your  committee  believes  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  good  law,  in  fairness  and  equity  to 
the  architect,  designer,  engineer  and 
builder,  it  is  proper  to  enact  legislation 
such  as  H.R.  6527  to  establish  a  reason- 
able time  limit  within  which  suits  for 
damages  alleging  defective  or  unsafe 
conditions,  attributable  to  their  actions, 
can  be  brought. 

STATE    ENACTMENTS 

The  problem  which  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  remedy  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States.  Since 
1960,  30  States  have  enacted  statutes  of 
limitation  similar  to  that  proposed  in  this 
bill.  In  addition,  the  legislatures  In  10 
other  States  are  considering  such  legis- 
lation. Your  committee  finds  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  reasonably  com- 
parable to  legislation  enacted  in  the 
States. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  as  introduced  provided  that 
any  action  to  recover  damages  for  per- 
sonal injury  or  injury  to  real  or  personal 
property,  or  for  wrongful  death  or  for 
contribution  or  indemnity  as  a  result  of 
injury  or  death,  such  action  must  be 
commenced  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  injury  or  death  and  that  the  cause 
of  action  must  have  accrued  within  4 
years  of  the  date  the  Improvement  to  the 
real  properi;y  was  substantially  com- 
pleted. The  Committee  amendment  other 
than  technical  changes,  was  directed  to- 
ward having  the  terms  of  the  bill  har- 


monize with  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  on  limitations  of  actions — District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  12-301— and  to 
extend  the  time  from  4  to  5  years  after 
the  date  of  substantial  completion  of  the 
improvement  during  which  period  a 
cause  of  action  might  accrue. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  that 
if  a  cause  of  action  accrues  at  any  time 
up  to  and  including  the  last  day  of  the 
5 -year  period  from  the  date  the  improve- 
ment was  substantially  completed,  an 
action  in  damages  for  injury  to  real  or 
personal  property  could  be  filed  within 
3  years — District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec- 
tion 12-301 1 3t — in  the  case  of  personal 
injui-y  an  action  could  be  filed  within  3 
years — District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec- 
tion 12-301(8)— and  in  the  case  of 
wrongful  death,  an  action  could  be  filed 
within  1  year — District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  16-2702. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  date  on 
which  the  time  limitation  was  to  begin 
to  run,  the  bill  provides  that  the  term 
"substantially  completed"  shall  mean, 
first,  the  date  on  which  the  improvement 
is  first  used  or.  second,  the  date  on  which 
the  improvement  is  first  available  for 
use,  whichever  occurs  first.  In  the  first 
case,  the  owner  of  an  improvement  may 
desire  to  use  the  property  before  com- 
pletion of  all  details  required  under  the 
contracts  or  agreements  l>etween  the 
parties  involved  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction. The  5-year  limitation  would 
begin  to  run  from  the  date  of  such  first 
use  by  the  owner. 

In  the  second  case,  the  owner  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own  convenience,  may  delay 
use  of  the  improvement  for  some  period 
after  physical  completion.  The  5-year 
limitation  would  begin  to  run  on  such 
date  as  the  owner  and  other  p>axties 
agreed  that  the  improvement  had  been 
completed  in  accordance  with  all  con- 
tracts or  agreements  concerning  it,  in- 
cluding any  agreed  changes. 

The  limitation  on  actions  provided  in 
the  bill  does  not  apply  to  or  affect  the 
owner's  contract  or  the  warranties  of  an 
architect,  contractor,  or  engineer  in  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement.  Similarly,  the 
limitations  do  not  apply  to  any  action 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  owner 
or  person  in  actual  possession  or  control 
of  such  Improvement  for  injury  or  death 
because  of  a  defective  or  unsafe  condi- 
tion in  the  Improvement. 

The  terms  of  the  bill  apply  only  to 
those  actions  which  are  brought  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment,  thus  pre- 
serving any  existing  actions. 

COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

At  committee  hearings,  your  commit- 
tee received  testimony  and  statements 
from  repre.sentatives  of  organizations 
whose  members  were  interested  in  the 
legislation.  Among  those  organizations 
represented  at  the  hearing  were  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Potomac  Valley  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects; 
Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Metropolitan  Washington  Chapter;  the 
Washington  Building  Congress;  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  the 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers: the  Consulting  Engineers"  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States  for  Metropolitan 


Washington;  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Society  for  Professional  Engineers. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia  on  H.R.  6527 
was  presented  by  a  representative  of  the 
office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  indicated  that 
the  Commissioners  had  no  objections  to 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R. 
6527.  to  establish  a  limitation  on  the  pe- 
riod of  timo  during  which  an  action  may 
be  brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  recover  damages,  contribution  or  in- 
demnity against  architects,  designers,  en- 
gineers, or  contractors  on  the  ground  of 
a  defective  or  unsafe  condition  of  an  im- 
provement to  real  property.  This  measure 
is  identical  in  intent  to  my  bill,  HR 
11544. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  building  industry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland,  have 
discussed  with  me  the  difficulties  which 
they  now  face  in  the  absence  of  any  stat- 
ute of  limitations.  Recent  decisions  of 
the  courts  have  placed  an  extreme  bur- 
den upon  architects,  engineers,  builders, 
and  all  engaged  in  construction.  They 
may  be  liable  for  their  actions  many 
years  after  completing  their  work,  long 
after  essential  witnesses  and  records  may 
have  become  unavailable,  and  long  after 
technical  advances  may  have  made  their 
prior  work  difficult  or  impossible  to  de- 
fend, although  the  practices  may  have 
been  entirely  proper  and  reasonable  when 
undertaken. 

This  bill  would  both  protect  the  build- 
ing industry  and  continue  reasonable 
protections  for  Injured  parties.  A  sensi- 
ble time  is  allowed  for  commencement 
of  an  action,  and  even  following  the  pe- 
riod of  limitation  the  injured  party  could 
bring  a  claim  against  the  owner  or  other 
person  in  control  of  the  property.  Thus 
this  bill  balances  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned in  a  way  very  similar  to  laws  re- 
cently enacted  by  a  majority  of  the 
States. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  for  its  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  and  fully 
support  its  passage  today. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  EXEMPT  PUBLIC  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS  FROM 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  I>istrict  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R.  9059» 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  employer  contributions  do  not 
have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  in  the  em- 
ploy of  certain  public  international  orga- 
nizations, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  that  It  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman  from 

Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
rieht  to  object.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  if 
these  public  international  organizations 
as  defined  in  the  bill  deser\-e  this  protec- 
tion; and  whom  are  we  doing  a  favor — 
the  employees  of  the  organization — by 
keeping  them  outside  the  laws  of  our  un- 
employment compensation;  or  are  we 
doing  them  a  disfavor? 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  FAO  and 
the  ILO  and  the  U.N.  Information  Cen- 
ter that  are  left.  But  try  as  I  will,  from 
the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  depart- 
ments and  the  committee  report.  I  am 
honestly  not  sure  whether  we  are  doing 
these  employees — and  I  suppose  that 
they  are  U.S.  citizens  working  ."or 
these  organizations — a  favor  by  ket.j- 
ing  them  out  of  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws;  or  whether  we  are  doing 
a  disfavor  to  U.S.  citizens  who  might  be 
working  in  this  information  center  of 
the  UJ^.,  for  example. 

I  well  realize  that  there  is  a  question 
of  reciprocity  with  other  covmtries.  Our 
employees,  for  example,  who  work  in  a 
similar  organization  in  Geneva,  may 
come  under  a  similar  Swiss  law. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection,  would  take 
the  time  to  explain  the  pressure  for  this 
kind  of  legislation.  I  realize  it  has  been 
requested  by  our  Department  of  State — 
and  they  do  not  always  come  through 
to  me  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  This  bill  came  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  State.  Usual- 
ly these  things  are  handled  by  treaty. 
Most  of  the  organizations,  situated  as 
these  are,  are  exempt  by  treaty. 

I  believe  there  are  only  two  such  in- 
ternational organizations  located  in  the 
United  States;  one  of  them  is  the  United 
Nations  organization  in  New  York  and 
the  Pan-American  Union,  of  course,  lo- 
cated here  in  Washington.  These  offices 
here  in  Washington  are  regional  offices 
of  other  international  organizations  and 
it  just  puts  them  in  the  same  position 
as  other  international  organizations  that 
are  already  exempt.  They  are  presently 
exempt  from  other  taxation  and  all  this 
does  is  to  exempt  them  from  registering 
and  from  the  payment  of  this  particular 
tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
are  only  75  or  100  people  involved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  advise  the  Members  whether 
this  is  in  his  opinion,  and  I  respect  his 
opinion,  is  a  favor  or  a  disfavor  to  a  U.S. 
citizen  who  might  be  working  for  one  of 
these  international  organizations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  In  other  words, 
they  are  employees  and  they  should  have 
the  right  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. I  would  just  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's candid  opinion.  Do  I  understand 
we  are  only  doing  here  what  has  been 
done  for  others  by  treaty? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  made  no  inquiry  about 
how  many  of  these  75  to  100  people  who 
are  involved  are  U.S.  citizens  and  how- 


manj'  are  foreign  nationals.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  at  least  part  of  them  and  may- 
be all  of  them  are  foreign  nationals. 
Perhaps  the:/  would  be  sent  back  home 
if  their  connection  with  these  offices  was 
discontinued. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  can  see  why  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  exempt  a  foreign  national 
working  here  from  the  U.S.  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws.  But  it  would 
strike  me  that  the  shoe  has  to  apply  also 
to  the  other  foot — of  the  U.S.  citizen— 
but  apparently  that  information  is  not 
available. 

Will  the  gentleman  further  advi-se  the 
House,  under  this  reservation,  whether 
or  not  we  are  simply  putting  into  law 
what  the  President  has  already  done 
under  his  Executive  order  anyway,  as 
far  as  these  employees  are  concerned, 
and  as  far  as  exempting  those  employees 
from  unemployment  compensation  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  cannot  answer  for 
these  two  or  three  small  regional  offices. 
All  other  international  organizations  are 
exempt,  of  course,  by  treaty,  and  that 
would  be  carried  out  by  Presidential 
action.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
order.  I  think  not.  If  it  were  handled  by 
Presidential  order,  this  bill  probably 
would  not  be  called  for. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want 
to  press  too  deeply.  Does  the  gentleman 
or  his  staff  know  if  these  people  are 
presently  covered  by  Executive  order  and 
thereby  exempt? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  As  I  have  said,  this  ac- 
tion is  requested  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  does  the  same  thing  in  respect 
to  the  employees  concerned  as  we  do  with 
respect  to  congressional  employees.  Em- 
ployees in  our  congressional  offices  are 
exempt. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  say  the  employees  in 
our  congressional  offices  are  likewise 
exempt.  At  least  the  employees  in  our 
offices  are  not  subject  to  unemployment 
compensation  taxes.  The  proposition 
with  reference  to  the  offices  concerned  in 
the  bill  is  similar. 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  course,  there  is  a  differ- 
ent reason  for  that.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me.  There  is 
the  question  of  tenure,  the  right  of 
Capitol  Hill  appointment,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  separation  without  pay,  and 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual 
Representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  the  United 
Nations  Information  Center  referred  to 
here  is  the  U.S.  branch  of  the  Informa- 
tion Center  of  the  United  Nations,  or  is 
tliis  the  United  Nations  Information 
Center  located  in  New  York? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  a  regional  office  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  other  words,  these  three — 
the  United  Nations  Information  Center, 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion— have  mere  regional  offices  here  in 
Washington.  They  are  regional  offices  of 
an  organization  that  is  located  elsewhere. 


The  International  Labor  Organization 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion I  think  are  not  even  located  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  U.S.  employees  of  the 
United  Nations  exempt  from  taxes,  or 
does  not  the  story  go  this  way.  that  they 
pay  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
are  then  reimbursed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions':*  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
knowledge  on  this  subject'' 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  those  employees  are  exempt  from 
income  taxes.  But  this  bill  relates  only 
to  unemployment  compensation  taxes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  all  this 
relates  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  to  tmemployment 

Mr  DOWDY.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
all  this  relates  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  whether  or  not  the  International 
Labor  Organization  is  one  of  those  which 
would  be  so  exempt. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Tliat  organization  has 
a  regional  office  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  they  would  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  taxes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Am  I  to 
understand  further  that  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  its  regional 
office  acting  as  an  employer,  seeks  to 
exempt  its  employees  from  the  with- 
holding or  paj-ment  of  unemployment 
compensation  taxes? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Our  request  came  from 
the  State  Department.  I  assume  the  State 
Department  wtis  requested  by  these  or- 
ganizations to  get  the  exemption  for 
them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  being  done  by  Exec- 
utive order,  we  are  merely  legalizing 
that  action.  Since  it  is  done  in  other  and 
similar  situations  by  treaties,  therefore 
we  must  presume  that  the  action  is  taken 
in  the  interest  of  equity  and  justice  I 
withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

Th"  ''PEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  H.R.  9059.  which  is  re- 
quested by  the  State  Department,  is  to 
exempt  certain  public  international  or- 
ganizations, which  have  headquarters  or 
regional  offices  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, from  registering  with  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Board  and  from  the  paj-ment  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  tax  re- 
quired by  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act — District 
of  Columbia  Code,  title  46,  section  301. 

The  international  organizations  ex- 
empted by  the  bill  would  be  those  desig- 
nated by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges. 
exemptions,    and    immunities    provided 
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under  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act— 22  U.S.C.  28S-288f-l. 

Section  288  of  that  act  defines  an  "in- 
ternational organization"  as  "a  public 
international  organization  in  which  the 
Umted  States  participates  pursuant  to 
any  treaty  or  under  the  authority  of  any 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  such  par- 
ticip>ation  or  making  an  appropriation 
for  such  participation,  and  which  shall 
have  been  designated  by  the  President 
through  appropriate  Executive  order  as 
being  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  immunities  provided"  In 
the  United  States  Code. 

Under  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act.  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  where  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates in  a  public  international  or- 
ganization either  by  treaty  or  by  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor,  the  President  may  designate 
that  organization  as  being  entitled  to 
certain  privileges  and  Immunities,  such 
as  exemption  from  payment  of  taxes,  in- 
violability of  its  records  and  property, 
and  exemption  of  its  non-American  em- 
ployees from  U.S.  income  taxes,  and 
from  process  as  to  their  oEBcial  actions. 

PRESENT   SrrCATlON 

The  state  Department  has  advised 
your  committee  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  Nations  organization, 
located  In  New  York  City,  and  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  located  in  Washington, 
most  public  International  organizations 
have  their  headquarters  abroad.  In 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  or  other  locations. 
However,  some  of  these  organizations  do 
have  small  regional  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, which  act  as  clearinghouses  for  In- 
formation channeled  to  their  main 
offices  abroad. 

Many  such  public  international  or- 
ganizations with  regional  offices  In  the 
District,  such  as  the  International  Bank 
for  Construction  and  Development,  are 
already  exempt  by  treaty  from  local 
taxes. 

There  are  only  a  few  very  small 
regional  offices  In  the  District  not  so 
exempt,  as  the  United  Nations  Informa- 
tion Center,  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  employing  a  total  of 
but  75  to  100  persons. 

H.R.  9059  would  give  these  remaining 
public  International  organizations  the 
same  exempt  status  as  others  now  en- 
joy, and  your  committee  recommends 
the  bill  be  approved  by  the  House. 

ENDORSEMENT     0»     LEGISLATION 

Not  only  Is  the  bill  urged  by  the  State 
Department  but  it  Is  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  No  opposition  to  the  bill 
has  been  expressed  to  your  committee. 

Letters  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners on  behalf  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation are  as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  DC.  April  7.  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 


pensation Act.  As  Amended",  Public  Law  424. 
87th  Congress.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  exempt  certain  public  International 
organizations  having  a  headquarters  or 
regional  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  payment  of  an  excise  tax  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  not  Involve  additional  expense 
to  the  United  States  nor  would  the  proposed 
amendment  in  any  way  diminish,  abridge  or 
weaken  the  right  or  power  of  the  United 
St.Ttes  to  safeguard  Its  security. 

The  provision  proposed  to  be  added  by  the 
amendment  would  have  the  following  effect: 

Section  T  would  exempt  from  the  cover- 
age of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act,  As  Amended,  serv- 
ices performed  after  April  1.  1962  in  the  em- 
ploy of  public  International  organizations 
designated  by  Executive  Order  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act, 
Public  Law  291 — 79th  Congress,  59  Stat.  669. 
22  U.S.C.  288.  The  provision  would  exempt 
the  designated  public  international  organiza- 
tions from  the  requirement  of  registering 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Board  and  from  paying 
the  unemployment  compensation  tax  re- 
quired by  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  As  Amended. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Government  op  the  District  op 

Columbia.  Executive  Optice, 

Washington,  June  20, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me,  McMillan;  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  report 
H.B.  9059,  90th  Congress,  a  bill  "To  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  to  provide  that  employer 
contributions  do  not  have  to  be  made  under 
that  Act  with  respect  to  service  performed 
In  the  employ  of  certain  public  Internation- 
al organizations."  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  exempt  from  coverage  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
services  performed  after  April  1.  1962  In  the 
employ  of  public  international  organizations 
designated  by  Executive  Order  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  being  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act. 

The  bill  amends  section  1(b)(5)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  46^10(b)  (5)  ), 
by  adding  at  the  end  t.hereof  a  new  clause 
(T),  and  its  passage  would  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  designated  public  International 
organizations  from  the  requirement  of  reg- 
istering with  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Board  and  from 
paying  the  unemployment  compensation  tax 
required  by  such  Act. 

The  Commissioners  offer  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 

President,  Board  of  Commissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  »059 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)(5)  of  section  1  of  the  District  o{ 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  46- 301(b)  (5|  )   is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clauses  (P)  and  (R)  and  inserting  at  the 
end  of  such  clause  a  semicolon,  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (S)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(T)  service  performed  after  April  1,  1962. 
in  the  employ  of  a  public  internauonal 
organization  designated  by  the  President  as 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions. 
and  immunities  provided  under  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  288-288f-l)." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND     DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 
INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  11638)  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  act  of  September  19. 
1918,  relating  to  industrial  safety  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.   11638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
n  of  the  Act  of  September  19,  1918  (DC 
Code,  sees.  36-431—36-442)  Is  amended  u 
follows: 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-432)   Is  amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (a)  "in- 
dustrial employment,  place  of  employment" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "place  of  em- 
ployment", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (d)  "in- 
dustrial". (2)  Section  3  of  such  title  (D.C 
Code,  sec.  36-433)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence. 
"To  promote  the  safety  of  persons  employed 
In  buildings  or  other  structures,  such  rule*. 
regulations,  and  standards  may  require, 
without  limitation,  changes  in  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  features  of  such  buildings 
or  other  structures." 

(3)  Section  6  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
36-^36)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Board"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  Any 
decision  of  the  Board  denying  a  variatioD 
from  any  such  rule  or  regulation  may  1* 
made  only  after  the  Board  has  afforded  the 
employer  requesting  such  variation  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  a  public  hearing.  Such 
decision  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  under 
section  11-742  of  title  11  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  The  Board". 

(4)  Section  12  of  such  title  (DC.  Code,  see 
36-442)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "more 
than  $300.  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  exceed- 
ing ninety  days.  Prosecutions  for  violatioDi 
of  this  title  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  Information  filed  in 
the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ninety  days- 
Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  title  shall 
be  In  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  information  filed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions." 

Sec.  2.  Section  ll-742(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 9 ) . 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
o(  paragraph  (101  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••;  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"I  n  )  decisions  of  the  Minimum  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board  made  under  section 
36-436  denying  a  request  for  a  variation  from 
a  rule  or  regulation  of  that  Board." 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  11638  is  to  provide  for  a  more 
general  application  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  safety  code  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployees in  places  of  employment. 

Industrial  safety  provisions  of  existing 
law  were  added  to  the  minimum  wage 
act  by  the  act  of  October  14,  1941 — 
55  Stat.  738;  District  of  Columbia  Code 
36-431,  and  the  following:  Following  this 
enactment,  the  law  was  construed  to  ap- 
ply safety  standards  in  places  of  employ- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
In  the  Federal  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  establishments.  The 
act  was  interpreted  to  give  the  Industrial 
Safety  Board  the  power  to  establish  rea- 
sonable standards  of  safety  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  health  of  employees. 
to  conduct  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions, to  enforce  reasonable  standards, 
and  to  cite  employers  for  any  violations 
of  provisions  of  the  act  or  for  violation  of 
rules  and  regulations. 

From  the  date  of  enactment  until  1964, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  were  interpreted 
as  applying  generally  to  places  of  private 
emplovTnent  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  in  1964  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  District  of  Columbia  rendered 
an  opinion  which  limited  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the  regu- 
lation of  safety  conditions  in  "industrial" 
places  of  employment,  such  as  manufac- 
turing plants  and  building  construction. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  H.R. 
11638  are  designed  to  restore  the  general 
application  of  safety  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indus- 
trial Safety  Board  to  enforce  the  safety 
code  generally  in  places  of  private  em- 
ployment in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
limitations  of  the  present  law 

Because  of  the  interpretation  placed 
on  existing  law  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel in  1964.  the  great  majority  of  em- 
ployees in  the  District  do  not  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  safety  in  their  places 
of  employment.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
approximately  16  percent  of  all  such 
privately  employed  persons  are  now 
covered  by  provisions  of  the  Industrial 
Safety  Act.  More  than  100.000  employees 
engaged  in  employment  in  hotels,  restau- 
rants, retail  establishments  and  in  offices 
are  now  excluded  from  any  coverage  or 
protection  under  the  safety  code. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    PROVIDES 

The  bill,  H.R.  11638.  amends  the  exist- 
ing law  by  striking  out  the  term  "indus- 
trial" in  the  definitions  carried  in  the 
present  law  so  as  to  make  the  provisions 
of  the  act  apply  generally  to  all  usual 
places  of  private  employment.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  safety  standards,  rules 
and  regulations  apply  without  limitation 
to  changes  in  the  permanent  or  tem- 


poral' features  of  places  of  employment. 
This  is  necessary,  since  buildings  which 
may  have  been  altered  or  may  have  had 
additions  or  which  may  have  only  tem- 
porary provl.sions  made  for  use  by  em- 
ployees should  be  covered  by  the  act.  Em- 
ployees located  in  such  circumstances 
should  receive  equal  safety  protection. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  applications  filed 
by  an  employer  for  a  variation  from  a 
provision  of  the  safety  code  rules  and 
regulations.  In  the  application  of  the 
safety  code,  the  Industrial  Safety  Board 
regulations  may  be  such  as  to  indicate  a 
violation  of  the  regulations  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  safety  code.  Occasionally, 
such  strict  application  actually  accom- 
plishes little  or  nothing  insofar  as  em- 
ployee safety  is  concerned  and  may  work 
a  substantial  hardship  upon  the  em- 
ployer. In  such  situation,  the  Board,  on 
apphcation  from  the  employer,  may 
grant  a  variance  relie\ing  the  employer 
from  strict  application  of  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

When  the  Board  receives  such  an  ap- 
plication from  an  employer,  the  Board 
has  the  discretion  to  hold  a  hearing  if 
it  so  desires.  However,  the  employer  is 
not  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  any 
hearing  before  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  his  case.  The  bill  amends 
present  law  to  provide  that  in  the  event 
an  application  for  variance  is  made  by  an 
employer,  and  before  the  Board  denies 
such  application,  it  must  hold  a  public 
hearing  at  which  the  employer  may  pre- 
sent his  case.  In  the  event  of  an  adverse 
decision  by  the  Board,  the  employer  may 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  Board  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  committee  understands  that  the 
number  of  variances  applied  for  by  em- 
ployers is  relatively  limited  and  believes 
that  such  provision  for  a  pubhc  hearing 
would  not  place  any  undue  burden  upon 
the  Board. 

The  bill  provides  for  increase  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  safety  code  regula- 
tions. Under  present  law,  the  penalties 
provided  for  violation  are  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $300  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  days.  Under  the  bill  the  pen- 
alties for  violation  would  be  increased  to 
a  fine  or  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$1,000  or  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  90  days. 

COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Your  committee  held  hearings  at  which 
representatives  of  employer  groups  and 
employee  groups  presented  testimony 
and  statements  regarding  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  greater  Washington  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council,  the  Retail  Store  Em- 
ployees Union,  the  Office  and  Professional 
Employees  Union,  the  Building  Service 
Employees  International  Union,  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  and  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employee--  and  Bartenders 
Union  expressed  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  employees. 

Representatives  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Metropolitan  Subcontractors  As- 
sociation and  the  Master  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  presented  employer  testi- 
mony regarding  the  legislation. 

Employer  and  employee  groups  gen- 
erally expressed  the  need  for  and  desir- 


ability of  and  support  for  adequate  safety 
code  enforcement  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia being  applied  generally  to  places 
of  employment. 

The  favorable  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Office  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel.  The  Chairman  of  the  Indus- 
trial Safety  and  Minimum  Wage  Board 
and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Safety 
testified  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE  ON  H.R.  8718.  TO  IN- 
CREASE ANNUAL  FEDERAL  PAY- 
MENT TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  appoint  an  additional  man- 
ager on  the  part  of  the  House  to  serve 
on  the  conference  on  the  bill  <H.R.  8718) 
to  increase  the  annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  computing  the  annual 
borrowing  authority  for  the  general  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  additional  conferee;   Mr. 

FUQUA. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concludes  the  work  of  our  committee  for 
District  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
business  for  District  day. 


THE  CONGRESS  SHOLTLD  MEET  ITS 
OWN  RESPONSIBILITIES  ON 
MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POLICIES 
AND  SAVE  S7  BILLION  A  YEAR  ON 
COST  OF  INTEREST  ON  NATIONAL 
DEBT  ALONE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  apeaker.  In  recent 
days  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment in  this  Chamber  about  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  executive  branch. 

In  their  enthusiasm;  some  Members 
have  been  issuing  directives — and  at 
times,  almost  ultimatums — to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress  for  39  years  an  '  I  have  the 
deepest  respect  for  prerogatives  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  U.S.  Government.  By  the  same 
token.  I  have  learned  to  respect  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ha.:  no  more  authority  to  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  than  it  does  to  operate  the  Su- 
preme Court.   Under  our  Constitution, 
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the  three  branches  of  Government  must 
operate  separately.  Frankly,  I  feel  that 
some  of  the  press  releases,  some  of  the 
speeches,  and  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  Issued  about  fiscal 
policy  in  recent  days  demean  the  Con- 
press.  At  a  minimum  they  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  reparation  of  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  do  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  its  individual  Members  no  good 
to  pass  the  buck.  Under  the  Constitution 
we  have  to  stand  up  on  our  own  feot 
and  meet  our  own  responsibilities. 

The  truth  is,  the  Congress  has  been 
dodging  its  responsibilities — particularly 
in  the  areas  of  monetai-y  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies— for  many  years.  This  is  why  we 
find  ourselves  in  such  a  bad  situation 
today.  It  has  become  general  knowledge 
throughout  the  country  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not,  and  apparently  will  not, 
face  responsibility  for  monetary  affairs. 
In  his  own  conscience,  I  suppose  each 
Member  of  tliis  Congress  knows  why  this 
is  true. 

As  a  result  of  this  dereliction  of  duty, 
the  U.S.  Government  today  is  pajring 
many  times  the  Interest  that  should  be 
required  to  finance  its  borrowings.  This 
is  excessive  interest  rates  that  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

If  we  had  met  our  responsibility  and 
kept  interest  rates  down,  we  would  not 
even  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  tax 
increase. 

With  lower  interest  rates,  we  would 
have  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend  for 
both  our  foreign  and  domestic  programs, 
including  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But,  by  failing  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bility. Interest  rates  have  soared  over  the 
past  14  years  and.  In  this  fiscal  year,  we 
will  pay  $14.2  billion  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  This  sum  is  second  only  to 
the  expenditures  for  national  defense.  In 
recent  days  there  has  been  talk  about 
the  need  for  a  budget  cut  of  $7  billion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  today  be  paying 
exactly  $7  billion  less  in  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  if  we  had  kept  Interest 
rates  at  the  levels  prevailing  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  went  out  of  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  surprised  that  those 
who  talk  the  loudest  about  spending  cuts 
say  absolutely  nothing  about  high  inter- 
est rates.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
there  is  no  talk  on  this  floor  about  cut- 
ting the  second  largest  item  in  the 
budget — Interest  rates?  Surely  that  is 
where  the  economy  drive  should  begin. 

Unfortunately,  high  interest  rates  are 
being  accepted  In  the  90th  Congress  as  a 
way  of  life.  Too  many  times.  I  have  heard 
comments  that  high  interest  rates  are 
necessary  because  of  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
kept  interest  rates  down  throughout 
World  War  II,  a  conflict  much  larger 
and  much  more  demanding  on  the  econ- 
omy than  our  present  foray  into  Viet- 
nam. In  fact.  Interest  rates  on  long-term 
Government  obligations  were  kept  below 
2'2  percent  throughout  World  War  n. 
Short-term  interest  rates  were  as  low  as 
three-eighths  of  1  percent  through  this 
period.  These  low  Interest  rates  saved  the 
American  people  billions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 


table  showing  the  tremendous  rise  In  the 
yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
from  1939  to  the  present.  While  some  of 
these  rates  may  appear  low,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  are  wholesale 
rates  and  not  retaU  rates  of  Interest. 
Yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds,  by 

years,  1939  to  present 

(Percent  per  annum] 
Tear:  Yield 

1939  2.  36 

1940  2.  21 

1941  1.95 

1942  2.46 

1943  2.47 

1944  2.  48 

1945  2.37 

1946  2.  19 

1947  2.25 

1948  2.  44 

1949  2.31 

1950  2.32 

1951  2.  57 

1952  2.  68 

1953  2.  94 

1954  2.  56 

1955  2.  84 

1956  3.08 

1957  3.  47 

1958  3.43 

1959  4.  08 

1960  4.02 

1961  3.  90 

1962  3.95 

1963  4.  00 

1964 4.  15 

1965  4.  12 

1966  4.  65 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  place  In  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  total  Federal  debt 
and  Interest  paid,  fiscal  years  1951-68: 

TABLE  ll.-TOTAL,  FEDERAL  DEBT.  AND  INTEREST  PAID, 
FISCAL  19S1-68 


Total 

Total 

Computed 

Computed 
at  1951  rate 

Fiscal  year 

Federal 

interest 

annual 

debt 

paid 

interest 

(millions) 

(milUons) 

(milKons) 

rates 

1951 

J255.3 

J5.7 

2,233 

J5.7 

1952 

259.2 

5.9 

2,276 

5.8 

1953 

266.1 

6.6 

2,480 

5.9 

19M 

271.3 

6.5 

2.396 

6.1 

19S5 

274.4 

6.4 

2,332 

6.1 

1956 

272.8 

6.8 

2,493 

6.1 

1957 

270.6 

7.3 

2.698 

6.0 

1958 

276.4 

7.7 

2,786 

6.2 

1953 

284.8 

7.7 

2,704 

6.4 

I960 

286.5 

9.3 

3,246 

6.4 

1961 

289.2 

9.0 

3,112 

6.5 

1962 

298.6 

9.2 

3,081 

6.7 

1963. 

306.5 

10.0 

3,263 

6.8 

1964 

312.5 

la? 

3,424 

7.0 

1965 

317.9 

U.4 

3,586 

7.1 

1966. 

320.4 

12.1 

3.777 

7.2 

l%7i 

327.3 

13.5 

4,125 

7.3 

1968' 

335.4 

14.2 

4,234 

7.5 

Total.... 

16a  0 

116  8 

'  Estinufed 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1967. 

Yet  today  we  seem  to  have  a  different 
philosophy,  one  which  smacks  of  profit- 
eering by  the  moneylenders  in  time  of 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  full  ju- 
risdiction over  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  this  country.  It  can  control  the  level  of 
interest  rates  on  borrowings  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  In  fact,  the  Liberty  Bond  Act 
set  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  4 ''4  per- 
cent on  long-term  Government  obliga- 
tions. Obviously  the  Congress  has  broad 
powers  in  this  area  and  it  could  do  won- 
ders in  the  fight  to  lower  Interest  charges 
on  public  borrowing. 

The  Congress  could  al.so  require  the 
cancellation  of  the  $47  billion  worth  of 


bonds  being  held  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  These  bonds,  part  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
portfolio,  have  been  paid  for  in  full.  Yet 
the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to  hold 
onto  these  bonds  and  if  they  are  not  can- 
celed and  retired,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers will  be  forced  to  pay  for  them  agaia 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Reserve  each  year  sends  a  bill  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  interest  on  these  paid- 
up  bonds.  Currently  the  Treasury  is  pay- 
ing to  the  Federal  Reserve  about  52  bil- 
lion annually  in  interest  on  the  S47  bil- 
lion worth  of  bonds  already  paid  for  in 
full. 

This  year  I  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  urged  that 
they  require  the  cancellation  of  these 
bonds  in  the  public  interest.  I  placed  the 
text  of  my  testimony  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Thursday,  October  5, 
at  pages  27953-27962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  condemn  an,v 
Member  for  criticism  of  the  President. 
Certainly  this  is  the  prerogative  of  any 
Member.  However,  I  do  feel  strongly  that 
it  is  time  that  the  Congress  meet  its  own 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 

All  of  us  in  politics  recognize  that  It 
is  easier  to  pass  the  buck  than  to  go  to 
work  and  solve  the  problems  ourselves. 
In  this  Instance,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  overcome  its  inertia  and  will  actually 
do  something  about  monetary  policy  and 
high  interest  rates — the  root  of  our  cur- 
rent fiscal  problems. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  send- 
ing a  report  of  my  activities  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia  and 
would  like  to  share  this  report  with  the 
Members  by  inserting  a  copy  of  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Totm  Congressman.  Bill  Scott,  Reports 

Federal  spending:  One  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting and  probably  most  Important  matten 
considered  by  the  House  this  year  has  been 
the  suggested  curtailment  of  total  govern- 
ment spending  for  the  current  year.  Econ- 
omy-minded members  have  sugge.sted  an 
overall  ceiling  of  $131.5  billion  representing 
a  cut  of  $5  billion  on  anticipated  expendi- 
tures. I  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  proposal 
and  it  appeared  to  have  prevailed  by  a  vote 
of  202  to  181  only  to  be  reversed  a  few  days 
later  after  the  Administration  rallied  its 
forces  and  some  of  the  members  reversed 
their  stand. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  given  the  authority  to  cut 
appropriations  and  that  control  of  the  purse 
strings  is  tlie  strongest  prerogative  of  Con- 
gress. Certainly  Congress  should  control 
spending  and  should  refuse  to  appropriate 
any  funds  not  proven  to  be  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  government  business.  But  placing 
a  celling  on  spending  does  not  Increase  the 
power  of  the  President  nor  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  passing  on  the  wisdom  of  expendi- 


tures for  programs  below  the  established 
ceiling. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
20-5  decision  to  put  aside  consideration  of 
the  President's  lO'r  surtax  proposal  until  an 
understanding  Is  reached  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  regarding  spending 
cuts  is  to  be  applauded. 

Even  though  Uie  country  is  faced  with  an 
anticipated  deficit  this  year  of  $30  billion, 
my  present  Intention  is  to  vote  against  the 
surtax  because  government  has  a  habit  of 
spending  all  of  the  money  it  receives  through 
taxation.  I  have  serious  doubt  that  if  addi- 
tional funds  are  raised,  they  will  be  spent  to 
reduce  the  deficit  rather  than  to  expand 
existing  spending  programs  or  develop  new 
ones. 

You  may  recall  that  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  government  expended  approximate- 
ly 1126  billion  while  receiving  approximately 
$116  billion;  that  In  January  the  President 
estimated  total  expenditures  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  be  slightly  over  $135  billion 
with  receipts  of  approximately  $127  billion; 
and  that  on  August  2,  he  revised  expendi- 
tures for  this  fiscal  year  to  over  $143  billion 
and  his  estimate  of  "receipts  to  $120  billion. 
While  a  deficit  was  suggested  of  $8  billion  in 
January,  It  has  now  been  revised  to  $23  bil- 
lion If  the  Wr  surtax  Is  adopted  and  $30 
billion.  If  not.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  essential 
to  establish  priorities  In  government  spend- 
ing much  as  you  and  I  do  with  our  house- 
hold expenses. 

We  have  grown:  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Population  and  Economic  Research  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  our  Eighth  District  Is 
the  largest  congressional  district  In  the  state 
with  a  population  now  estimated  at  544.021. 

Committee  work:  One  of  my  Subcommit- 
tees (Compensation  and  Pension)  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  Just  com- 
pleted public  hearings  on  more  than  50  bills, 
all  designed  to  prevent  veteran  pensioners 
from  losing  income  as  the  result  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  In  Social  Security.  Since  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  Is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  Income  received  from  other 
sources.  It  Is  quite  possible  for  a  veteran  to 
receive  a  modest  Increase  in  Social  Security 
payments,  and  thereby  suffer  a  far  greater 
reduction  in  pension  payments.  Certainly,  the 
Nation's  aged,  needy  pensioner  should  not 
suffer  such  a  loss  as  the  result  of  a  small  In- 
crease in  pension  payments.  I  plan  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  no  increase  in  Social 
Security  payments  will  result  In  a  reduction 
in  the  total  Income  of  any  person  receiving  a 
pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Schedule:  You  may  be  interested  In  my 
evening  schedule  for  the  nest  30  days.  This 
does  not  Include  a  number  of  commitments 
primarily  of  a  personal  nature. 

Oct.  16  Springfield:  American  Legion  Boys 
and  Girls  State  Program. 

Oct.  17  McLean:  McLean  Business  and 
Professional  Association. 

Oct.  19  Arlington;  Virginia  Medical  Assn. 

Oct.  21  Dulles  International  Airport: 
"Freedom  Shrine"  ceremony  by  the  Exchange 
Club. 

Palls  Church:  Order  of  Fraternal  Ameri- 
cans. 

Oct.  24  McLean:  Greater  Palls  Church  Re- 
publican Women's  Club. 

Oct.  25  Bailey's  Crossroads:  Hunt  Clubs. 

Oct.  27  Vienna;  Reception  for  candidates. 

Oct.  31  Vienna;  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Halloween  parade. 

Nov.  1  West  Point:  King  William  County 
Forestry  Club. 

Nov.  2  Springfield:  Reception  for  candl- 
d.Ttes. 

Nov.  7  Tappahannock :  St.  Margaret's 
School  Essex  County  Junior  Women's  Club. 

Nov.  8  Purcellvllle:  Grace  Annex  Methodist 
Church. 

Nov.  10  Alexandria;  Scottish  Rite. 

Nov.  13  Montross:  Westmoreland  Rurltan 
Club. 


Hybla  Valley  landfill:  As  Indicated  In  the 
last  newsletter  many  citizens  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  prospect  of  bringing  trash 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Hybla 
Valley  area  of  Fairfax  County.  Contacts  with 
the  G.S.A.,  DC.  Government  and  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  apparently  have  paid  off 
because  it  now  appears  that  alternatives  have 
been  found.  If  you  hear  differently,  please 
let  me  know  so  we  can  get  to  work  on  It 
again. 

Three  Sisters  Bridge:  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Fugate  has  urged  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  complete  its  studies 
of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble so  that  the  Virginia  Highway  Department 
can  complete  plans  for  Interstate  66  from 
the  Beltway  Into  Washington.  I  have  also 
contacted  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
asking  that  the  studies  be  completed  as 
early  as  possible  and  that  he  reach  a  decision 
on  this  matter. 

Agriculture  bulletins:  Please  send  the 
numbers  and  titles  of  the  bulletins  you  wish 
to  receive.  Also  available  are  copies  of  the 
helpful  booklets.  "Infant  Care"  and  "Your 
Child  from  One  to  Six." 

GS  1:  Nutrition  up-to-date,  up  to  you. 

G  5:  Food  for  the  family  with  young 
children. 

G  13 ;  Food  for  families  with  school 
children. 

G  17:  Food  guide  for  older  folks. 

G  72:  Nutritive  value  of  foods. 

G  74 :  Food  and  your  weight. 

G  85:  Food  for  the  young  couple. 

G  90;  Conserving  the  nutritive  values  In 
foods. 

L  424:  Pood  for  fitness  ...  a  dally  food 
guide. 

G  38:  Buying  your  home  sewing  machine. 

G  59;  Simplified  clothing  construction. 

G  107:  Clothing  repairs. 

Something  to  ponder:  Can  our  country 
continue  fighting  an  extremely  costly  war 
and  conquer  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  pov- 
erty at  the  same  time? 


CONGRESS,  NOT  THE  PRESIDENT. 
SHOULD  MAKE  THE  DECISIONS  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ideally,  Congress,  not  the  President, 
should  make  the  decisions  on  appropria- 
tions. Once  the  President  has  made  his 
budget  suggestions.  If  they  are  to  be  de- 
creased, it  should  be  the  Congress  that 
states  where  the  decreases  shall  be.  If 
these  are  to  be  Increases,  It  should  be  the 
Congress  that  states  where  those  In- 
creases shall  be. 

But  it  should  be  clearly  held  In  mind 
that  there  exists  a  major  point  of  dis- 
tinction between  appropriations  and 
spending.  Generally  speaking,  appropria- 
tion bills  passed  by  the  Congress,  which 
create  the  authority  to  spend,  relate  to 
future  fiscal  years  and  future  spending. 
There  is  thus  a  certain  delay  between  the 
action  of  Congress  and  the  effect  on  the 
actual  spending  of  moneys.  In  addition, 
the  congressional  process  is  generally 
speaking  a  rather  slow  one.  First,  there 
are  the  matters  of  hearings  in  one  body, 
then  committee  deliberations,  then  floor 
action,  then   the  entire  process  Is  re- 


peated in  the  other  body  and  then  pos- 
sibly necessary  compromise  between  the 
actions  of  the  two  Houses.  Only  after 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress  have  acted, 
and  the  President  has  signed  the  result- 
ing bill,  is  congressional  action  really 
final  or  effective. 

The  combination  of  these  two  factors 
means  that  it  is,  as  a  practical  matter. 
impossible  for  the  Congress,  acting  alone, 
to  have  an  immediate  effect  in  cutting 
present  spending.  The  administration,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  reduce  present 
spending  almost  overnight  on  the  basis 
of  proper  Executive  orders  issued  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  call  for  immediate  action 
by  the  various  executive  departments. 

There  has  been  a  call  by  the  President 
for  immediate  action  by  the  Congress  to 
increase  Federal  taxation.  The  Congress 
has  coimtered  by  demanding  that  first 
there  must  be  sizable  cuts  in  Federal 
expenditures,  and  then  consideration  of 
the  possible  need  for  an  income  tax 
Increase. 

Thus,  in  one  sense,  the  basic  decisions 
for  the  Congress  to  make  at  this  time  are 
twofold.  The  first  Is  whether  action  is 
really  urgently  called  for.  The  second  is 
whether  Congress  will  insist  that  cuts 
precede  any  serious  consideration  of  an 
income  tax  increase. 

It  is  almost  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  fiscal  position  in  which  the  Nation 
finds  itself  at  the  present  time  is  ex- 
tremely serious,  calling  for  urgent  action. 

If  the  Congress  decides,  as  I  believe  it 
should,  that  there  should  be  definite  ac- 
tion in  the  way  of  spending  cuts  before 
any  serious  consideration  of  an  increase 
in  income  taxes,  then  we  cannot  wait  for 
the  Congress  to  move  but  must  insist  that 
the  President  make  these  spending  cuts 
and  make  them  immediately. 

If  one  is  willing  to  raise  taxes  before 
cutting  spending,  or  if  one  does  not  be- 
lieve that  early  action  is  urgently  called 
for,  then  one  can,  in  good  conscience, 
vote  against  the  proposal  to  insist  that 
the  President  cut  spending. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  believes,  as 
I  do,  that  almost  Immediate  action  is 
called  for  to  stave  off  the  threat  of  in- 
flation and  that  spending  cuts  should 
precede  any  serious  consideration  of  a 
Federal  income  tax  Increase,  then  one 
has  no  truly  logical  stand  to  take  In  this 
matter  but  to  InsLst  that  a  ceiling  be 
placed  on  spending  ■aith  orders  to  the 
President  to  take  the  necessary  execu- 
tive action  immediately  to  see  that  such 
ceiling  is  enforced. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  PRR^ATE  EN- 
TERPRISE: PARTNERS  FOR  JOB 
DEVELOPMENT   IN   THE   CITIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  President  Johnson  proposed  that 
Government  and  private  enterprise  once 
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again  cooperate  In  a  new  pilot  program 
to  bring  jobs  to  the  thousands  of  hard- 
core unemployed  of  our  cities. 

The  plan  is  simple.  First,  encourage 
existing  industry  located  in  central  city 
areas  to  expand  operations  and,  thereby, 
create  new,  good  paying  Jobs.  Second, 
encourage  new  enterprises  to  locate  in 
central  cities  and  make  new  investments 
which  would  also  create  new  jobs.  Third, 
encourage  large  enterprises  to  join  small 
business  in  the  ghetto  In  a  combined  eco- 
nomic effort,  again  to  increase  jobs  as 
well  as  business  profits. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  these  would  be 
jobs  that  are  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tive program. 

Government's  offer— clearly  outlined 
by  President  Johnson  in  a  memo  to  lead- 
ing Government  departments — is  to  uti- 
lize $40  million  in  allocated  funds,  plus 
Government  surplus  land,  equipment, 
and  other  materials  to  make  this  test 
project  work. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  first-class  job 
development  program.  It  aims  at  creat- 
ing useful  jobs  in  private  enterprise  for 
hard-core  unemployed  people. 

The  President  has  wisely  delegated  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  new  program  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conmierce  and  its  able  Secre- 
tary, Alexander  B.  Trowbridge.  Secretary 
Trowbridge  has  already  appointed  a  spe- 
cial representative — Mr.  WiUiam  E. 
Zisch — to  oversee  the  entire  program.  It 
will  be  Mr.  Zisch's  prime  responsibility 
to  serve  as  a  central  focus  for  the  interest 
expressed  by  Industry  in  this  project. 
And  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Zisch  is  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  the  position,  since 
he  is  vice  chairman  and  former  president 
of  the  Aerojet  General  Corp.,  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  knows  how  to  administer  a 
cooperative  Government- industry  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  President  said  i^as  memo  to 
all  interested  Cabinet  ofiBCCTs!  our  Gov- 
ernment stands  ready  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  the  unemployed 
get  good  jobs  at  decent  wages.  Private 
enterprise  also  understands  its  responsi- 
bility to  promote  the  conditions  which 
•trengthen  prosperity. 

If  there  was  ever  an  economic  pro- 
gram which  was  advantageous  to  people, 
to  business,  and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  it  is  the  President's  test  job  de- 
velopment program  for  the  cities. 

I  congratulate  all  those  associated  with 
It.  I  assure  those  who  join  in  it  that  the 
Congress  will  be  watching  for  the  posi- 
tive results  we  know  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

PROGRESSIVE  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
GRAM OF  THE  NATIONAL  FEDER- 
ATION OP  BUSINESS  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
15-21  this  year  will  be  observed  as  Na- 


tional Business  Women's  Week  and  will 
be  highlighted  by  congresses  of  career 
women  leaders  at  national.  State,  and 
local  levels.  This  armual  tribute  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  of  America — an  organization 
which  numbers  among  its  members, 
some  of  the  best,  the  finest  citizens  of 
our  Nation.  Numbered  among  them  are 
those  that  constitute  a  part  of  that  vast 
number  of  loyal  American  women  who 
work  for  their  native  land  unselfishly 
and  with  utmost  devotion  both  in  times 
of  peace  and  in  times  of  war.  Constant- 
ly do  they  contribute  their  skills  and 
devotedly  do  they  give  their  talents  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  every  State 
of  this  Union.  Also,  numbered  among 
them  are  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
courageous  men  now  fighting  for  our 
survival  against  the  tyrannical  and  ag- 
gressive forces  of  international  commu- 
nism on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  splendid  and  excel- 
lent organization  of  American  women 
has  presented  to  us  and  to  the  Nation 
a  forward  looking,  progressive  legisla- 
tive program  in  which  I  am  deeply  and 
sincerely  interested,  and  thinking  that 
the  other  Members  of  this  body  will  be 
similarly  interested,  under  unanimous 
consent  previously  obtained,  I  insert  that 
program  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  platform,  embracing  the  program 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  is  as 
follows; 
National   Legislative   Platform   Adopted  by 

THE  Annual  Convention.  Jult  23-27,  1967, 

New  York  City,  NY. 

LEGISLATIVE    PURPOSES 

To  elevate  standards  for  the  employed 
woman,  to  promote  her  Interests,  to  create 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  to  expand  opportu- 
nities through  industrial,  scientific  and  vo- 
cational activities,  to  secure  equal  considera- 
tion under  the  law  and  to  establish  conditions 
which  assure  both  men  and  women  the  full- 
est opportunity  and  reward  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  capacities  to  the  maximum 
potential. 

To  consider  the  place  and  responsibility 
of  the  employed  woman  as  a  concerned  citi- 
zen In  the  complex  democratic  society  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  this  nation  In  world  affairs. 

ACTION    ITEMS 

Item  1.  F>ropo6e  and  support  legislation  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  tTnlted  States 
to  provide  equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
to  men  and  women. 

Item  2.  Propose  and  support:  (a)  legisla- 
tion In  the  field  of  employment  which  pro- 
vides uniform  laws  and  regulations  for  men 
and  women  as  to  working  conditions,  rates 
of  pay.  and  equal  employment  opportunity; 
and  (b)  uniform  legislation  for  men  and 
women  In  the  areas  of  taxation  and  retire- 
ment. 

Item  3.  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
provide  for  uniform  jury  service  and  uniform 
qualifications  in  the  selection  of  men  and 
women  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit  Juries  In 
any  court. 

POLICY    rTEM 

Support  measures  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
promote  peace  and  strengthen  national  secu- 
rity and  make  more  effective  the  United  Na- 
tions and  such  other  international  organi- 
zations of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
participant,  without  relinquishment  of  our 
basic  freedoms. 


WASHINGTON  POST  JOINS  IN 
TRIBUTE  TO  EMILY  AND  PAUL 
DOUGLAS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reading  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  7.  1967,  I  was 
pleased  and  delighted  to  find  the 
following  editorial  in  tribute  to  Emily 
and  Paul  Douglas,  the  former  brilliant 
Representative  at  large  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  the  former  distinguished 
and  beloved  former  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, one  of  the  outstanding  wife-and- 
husband  teams  of  the  Nation,  whose 
home  is  in  the  great  Second  District  of 
Illinois; 

Prophet  With  Honor 

Although  we  are  awkwardly  late  in  saying 
so.  we  want  a  share  in  the  tributes  paid  a 
week  ago  at  Chicago  State  College  to  Paul 
and  Emily  Douglas.  A  building  on  the 
campus  of  that  institution  was  named  in 
their  honor,  and  some  270  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  learned  societies  were  represented 
at  a  convocation  acclaiming  the  IDouglases 
for  their  distinguished  contributions  to  the 
several  communities  of  which  they  have  long 
been  members — the  academic  community, 
the  City  of  Chicago,  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  American  Republic. 

There  is  a  memorial  to  Paul  Douglas  in 
Washington,  too.  If  it  lacks  brlck-and- 
tnortar  substance,  it  Is  no  less  real  on  that 
account.  It  hovers  lncorp)oreally  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  goad  to  the  con- 
sciences and  capacities  of  those  Senators  who 
had  acquaintance  with  the  Independence.  In- 
tegrity and  drive  of  the  professorial  Marine 
from  Illinois.  He  remains  a  force  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  him. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OP  1967— AN- 
OTHER JOHNSON  INITIATIVE  FOR 
NEEDY  AMERICANS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  ceremony 
which  has  received  too  little  public  rec- 
ognition, the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  September  27  signed  into  law 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1967  at  the  White 
House. 

This  bold  humanitarian  program  re- 
flects the  concern  of  this  administra- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
America. 

The  food  stamp  program — which  is 
now  being  expanded — bears  President 
Johnson's  imprint.  It  was  first  instituted 
on  a  trial  basis  3  years  ago.  It  has  since 
been  extended  to  41  States.  Today  it  is 
helping  to  feed  2  million  Americans.  The 
new  bill  authorizes  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion to  be  used  to  help  feed  needy  fam- 
ilies over  the  next  2  years. 

This  program  means  help  and  health 
for  many  people  who  otherwise  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  proper  food. 
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It  means  better  diets  for  many  hungry 
children. 

It  means  new  outlets  for  their  produc- 
tion for  American  farmers. 

It  means  that  Pi-esident  Johnson  and 
the  Nation  accept  the  philosophy  that 
poverty  of  the  body  and  poverty  of  the 
mind  can  and  will  be  overcome  In 
America. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  President  Johnson  as  he 
signed  the  Food  Stamp  Act  at  the  White 
House  on  September  27: 
Remarks  of  the  President  Upon  Signing 
THE  Pood  Stamp  Act.  September  27.  1967 
Good  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sen- 
ator Aiken,  Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Ellen- 
der,  Senator  Boggs.  Chairman  Poage,  Con- 
gresswoman  Sullivan,  Congressman  Purcell, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Hotwe  and 
Senate  who  I  did  not  get  recorded  here: 

I  welcome  one  and  all  of  you  for  the  good 
work  that  you  have  done.  I  think  we  all 
share  the  common  view  that  we  want  no 
American  In  this  country  to  ever  go  hungry. 
We  believe  that  we  have  the  knowledge,  the 
compassion,  and  the  resources  to  banish 
hunger  and  to  do  away  with  malnutrition,  if 
we  will  only  apply  those  resources  and  those 
energies. 

The  bill  that  I  have  asked  you  to  be  here 
with  me  when  I  sign  puts  some  of  that 
abundance  Into  the  reach  of  the  people  of 
America. 

Under  the  Food  Stamp  Program  a  low- 
Income  family  can  take  what  little  money 
It  has  for  food  and  purchase  food  stamps. 
At  the  neighborhood  grocery  these  are  worth 
more  than  they  cost.  The  difference  is  made 
up  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Pood  Stamps  are  not  the  only  weapon  in 
the  assault  on  hunger.  The  Food  Stamp  Act 
was  passed  three  years  ago.  In  that  time,  the 
program  has  expanded  from  43  pilot  areas  In 
23  States  to  838  areas  In  41  States.  Today 
It  U  helping  to  feed  nearly  2  million  needy 
Americans.  This  extension  will  enable  us  to 
do  still  more. 

We  have  nearly  20  million  school  children — 
more  than  ever  before — receiving  low  cost 
or  free  meals  under  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram today  is  In  Its  21st  year. 

More  tlian  100,000  children  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  learn  because  they  began  their 
day  with  a  decent  breakfast  because  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  that  we  passed  In  1966. 
Three-million  needy  Americans  In  family 
units  are  receU-ing  better  diets  in  the  Com- 
modity Donation  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

As  I  sign  this  Act.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary 
to  help  America's  300  poorest  counties  which 
do  not  now  have  food  assistance  to  start  a 
Community  Distribution  Program  to  be 
available  for  the  low-income  families. 

We  are  all  mindful  that  the  poor  need 
more  than  food.  The  causes  of  poverty  are 
complex.  The  answers  to  poverty  are  very 
difficult.  The  escape  from  poverty  Is  not 
going  to  come  soon,  but  we  must  all  con- 
tinue to  try  the  best  way  tliiit  we  can  to  give 
ail  that  we  can  to  banish  poverty  from  our 
land. 

Poverty's  cruelest  wound  Is  hunger.  The 
Act  that  we  will  sign  today.  I  think,  will  do 
some  little  something  to  relieve  some  of  that 
hunger. 

To  those  men  and  women  in  the  House 
and  Senate  who  have  had  the  vision  to  help 
Us  prepare  this  bill  by  the  long  drawn  out 
heanngs  and  the  days  in  conference,  and  the 
deb.'ites  on  the  floor,  we  owe  them  all  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  want  to  acknowledge 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

This  will  help  our  poor.  This  will  help  our 
farmers.  And  even  though  this  Is  a  biparti- 
san group,  I  hope  It  will  help  our  Congress. 
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"I  AM  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE  AT  THE 
RIGHT  TIME"— LT.  THOMAS  F. 
REGAN 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  re\-ise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  a  letter  from 
Lt.  Thomas  F.  Regan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  a  requiem  mass  was  offered  in 
St.  Anthonv's  Church,  Falls  Church,  Va., 
for  1st  Lt.  Thomas  F,  Regan.  23.  of  3812 
Foxwood  Nook,  Falls  Church,  who  died 
in  Vietnam  on  September  18,  1967.  As 
a  member  of  the  same  parish  and  as  an 
acquaintance  of  his  family.  Lieutenant 
Regan's  heroic  death  brought  Vietnam 
closer  home. 

About  a  month  after  Lieutenant 
Regan's  arrival  in  Vietnam,  he  wrote  to 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Regan. 
He  wanted  them  to  know  the  reasons 
he  volunteered  for  service  in  Vietnam. 

If  anything  happens  to  me.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  am  over  here  voluntarily — 

He  wrote — 

I  want  to  be  here  and  I  know  exactly 
why  I  want  to  be  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Regan  have  made  the  let- 
ter from  their  son  available  to  the  press 
and  it  was  featured  in  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  think  every  American  should  read  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  herewith 
submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
I  Am  in  the  Right  Place  at  the  Right  Time 

(Note. — The  accompanying  letter  was 
written  by  1st  Lt.  Thomas  F.  Regan,  23,  of 
3812  Foxwood  Nook.  Palls  Church,  about  a 
month  after  he  arrived  In  Vietnam  last  May. 
On  Sept.  18  he  was  drowned  when  he  and 
seven  other  Marines  were  caught  In  the 
swollen  Camlo  River.  He  died  trj-lng  to  help 
the  others,  according  to  a  letter  from  his 
commanding  officer  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  M.  Regan. 

(Lt.  Regan  was  a  graduate  of  the  Marine 
Platoon  Leader  Training  Program  at  Quan- 
tico  and  served  as  a  forward  artillery  ob- 
sen-er.  He  also  was  a  sociology  graduate  of 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  College  in  June.  1966.  and 
had  worked  for  several  summers  with  re- 
tarded children. 

(His  brother  Michael.  26.  served  ten 
months  in  Vietnam  as  an  Army  first  lieu- 
tenant. He  also  leaves  a  19-year-oId  sister, 
Mary.  His  father  is  a  lawyer  in  the  General 
Counsel's  Office  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.) 

Dear  Family:  Another  short  letter  to  let 
you  know  that  everything  Is  O.K.  with  me. 

In  a  couple  of  days  we  are  going  out  on 
a  comp.iny-slze  operation  where  we  have 
been  before.  We  made  no  contact  In  this  par- 
ticular area  before  but  hope  to  have  better 
luck  this  time.  Even  if  we  don't  find  any- 
thing, we  are  still  making  it  difficult  for  the 
NVAs  to  mass  together,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  they  arent  making 
any  great  military  progress  (or  any  other, 
that  matter) , 

In  one  section  of  The  Post  that  you  sent 
me,  there  was  an  article  which  said  that 
this  war  may  be  unwinnable.  This  is  true  of 
any  war  if  you  let  it  be.  I  am  not  too  sure 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people  In  the  States. 
but  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind — and  I 
think  the  same  applies  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— 
that  we  are  winning. 


Our  progress  is  slow  but  positive.  The 
enemy's  is  sliding  and  negative.  To  be  more 
specific,  we  are  beating  them  clearly  mlh- 
tarlly  and.  most  important,  we  are  winning 
the  "people.  The  NVAs  are  losing  this  most 
Important  part  of  the  war.  Proof  of  this  Is 
their  resort  to  violence  and  terror  to  con- 
trol the  people.  This  can  do  nothing  but 
alienate  the  people. 

In  this  part  of  the  war.  our  progress  is 
very  slow  because  we  Just  don't  have  the 
troops  to  protect  all  the  people  and  chase 
after  the  NVA.  But  gradually  we  are  winning 
this  because  we  can  give  the  people  a  better 
way  of  life — one  free  of  the  fear  of  having 
the  village  leaders  killed,  the  males  Impressed 
into  servitude  and  an  unfair  amount  of  their 
rice  taken  away. 

This  "revolution"  is  not  a  popular  one  with 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Many  have  been 
forced  into  it.  Don't  be  fooled  for  a  minute 
by  those  who  say  we  are  interfering  with  the 
Vietnamese  people's  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. We  are  interfering  with  a  minority's 
option  to  do  this,  but  that  same  minority  is 
interfering  with  the  majority's  right  not  to 
choose  a  life  offered  by  Ho. 

The  only  thing  I  am  really  worried  about 
Is  the  fact  that  some  people  are  becoming 
annoyed  at  our  slow  progress  and  that  Amer- 
ican "support  for  this  effort  may  dwindle  as 
time  goes  on.  I  think  that  this  Is  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  big  hope.  Is  our  country  suddenly 
going  to  find  the  price  too  high  to  pay  for 
the  Ideal  that  we  pledged  to  support  before 
it  started  actually  affecting  us? 

If  anyone  ever  asks  you  why  Americans 
should  fight  over  here  when  It's  not  really 
affecting  America,  tell  them  that  our  country 
pledged  Its  support  to  the  cause  of  a  free 
South  Vietnamese  people.  This  was  given 
the  approval  of  Congress,  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  If  the  people  didn't  want  this 
to  happen,  they  could  have  said  so  then. 
It's  easier  to  say  "Why  let  Americans  die  over 
there  now?"  than  it  was  to  say  then.  "No, 
we  won't  pledge  American  support  for  the 
Vietnamese  people  because  It  may  cost  us 
too  much." 

I  don't  mind  honest  protest  by  Individuals 
with  unselfish  motives,  but  the  selfishness 
expressed  in  a  lot  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines by  "respectable"  people  bothers  me 
It  can  poison  the  minds  of  others. 

I  know  that  there  is  nothing  black  or  white 
that  can  really  be  said  about  this,  but  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  supposed 
to  be  for  the  Vietnamese  people.  My  reason 
for  being  here  Is  not  to  protect  America  from 
some  future  war  because  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  fallen  to  communism.  I  have  no 
great  fear  of  this.  My  reason  for  being  here 
Is  so  the  Vietnamese  people  can  live  with 
freedom — the  kind  we  have  In  America. 

If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  over  here  voluntarily. 
i  want  to  be  here  and  I  know  exactly  why  I 
want  to  be  here.  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be 
a  waste  or  tragedy  If  anything  happened 
to  me. 

I  think  that  this  cause  is  as  worthy  as 
any  that  we  have  fought  for.  We  knew 
that  Hitler  was  wrong  and  was  butchering 
the  Jews  but  we  didn't  enter  World  War  II 
until  we  got  hit  at  Pearl  Harbor— until  It 
threatened  us.  Over  here,  we  have  not  that 
much  to  gain  for  ourselves  but  we  can  do 
so  much  for  the  Vietnamese. 

I  don't  particularly  enjoy  my  work  here. 
but  neither  does  the  guy  who  collects  trash 
in  the  morning.  Both  Jobe  are  necessary  and 
the  trashman  can  take  pride  in  his  Job  as 
1  do  in  mine. 

I  guess  I  got  a  little  carried  away  in  tell- 
ing you  why  I  am  here  and  my  views  about 
this.  I  didn't  want  there  to  be  any  doubt 
In  your  mind. 

I  know  that  from  reading  the  papers  and 
listening  to  the  radio  and  watx:hlng  TV.  you 
can  get  very  confused  about  this  war  because 
so  many  different  things  are  said  and  be- 
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cause  a  lot  of  It  doesn't  seem  to  tie  in  to- 
gether. I  don't  expect  this  letter  to  help  any 
of  you  to  understaxid  all  the  different  things 
said  about  this  war  but  I  hope  It  gives  you 
as  clear  a  picture  as  possible  of  why  I  am 
here 

If  anyone  asks  you  about  why  I  am  here 
or  tries  to  tell  you  that  I  Just  happened  to 
be  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wron^  time 
and  It's  all  very  unfortunate,  show  them  this 
letter  and  tell  them  that  I  think  I  am  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  want 
to  be  here. 

Well,  so  long  for  now,  and  pray  that  I  do 
my  best. 

Love. 

Tom. 


FIRST  LADY  ADDRESSES 
WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CXDNTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
past  weekend  we  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts were  highly  honored  and  priv- 
ileged to  have  as  our  guest  the  Nation's 
First  Lady.  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The 
warmth  and  graclousness  of  Mrs.  John- 
son are  so  striking  and  so  natural  that 
no  one  can  fall  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
her;  and  this  was  just  the  reaction  which 
occurred  throughout  my  congressional 
district. 

Everyone  is  awar°  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
outstanding  efforts  on  behalf  of  beauti- 
fication,  and  of  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  She  has  done  more  than 
anyone  else  in  this  country  to  bring  these 
basic  but  vital  matters  to  the  forefront 
of  public  awareness. 

In  my  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massaichusetts,  Mrs.  Johnson's  magnif- 
icent programs  are  especially  meaning- 
ful and  appreciated.  For  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  blessed  with  landscape  and 
scenery  and  natural  beauty  that  cannot 
be  matched  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  At  no  time,  furthermore,  can  this 
splendor  be  more  vividly  observed  than 
during  the  present  fall  season  with  the 
appearance  of  nature's  autumn  leaves. 

It  was  truly  fitting,  therefore,  for  Wil- 
liams College  at  Williamstown.  Mass..  to 
confer  an  honorary  degree  upon  Mrs. 
Johnson  at  its  fall  convocation  this  past 
Sunday  in  recognition  of  her  beautifica- 
tion  efforts. 

The  First  Lady,  in  accepting  her  hon- 
orary degree,  addressed  the  fall  convo- 
cation about  the  environmental  crisis 
that  we  now  face.  Her  critical  message 
was  one  that  should  be  heard  not  just 
by  those  who  gathered  at  Williamstown 
but  by  everyone  in  this  land.  I  have, 
therefore,  obtained  tmanlmous  consent 
to  have  her  speech  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Along  with  this  speech,  I  am  also  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  excellent  edito- 
rial 1  concerning  Mrs.  Johnson's  visit 
which  appeared  in  the  North  Adams 
Transcript. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  an  in-depth 
discussion  at  this  time  concerning  the 


unfortimate  incidents  which  occurred 
during  the  ceremonies  at  Williams.  I 
would  like  to  make  clear,  however,  my 
firm  belief  that  under  no  circunastances 
can  it  ever  be  considered  to  be  proper 
to  voice  objections  to  the  policies  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  insult- 
ing and  being  rude  to  the  First  Lady  of 
this  Nation.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  editorial 
which  follows  Mrs.  Johnson's  speech  in 
the  Record. 
Rem.'\rks    of   Mrs.    Lyndon    B.   Johnson    at 

Williams  College,  Williamstown.  Mass. 

President  Sawyer,  friends,  I  will  always 
treasure  this  degree  that  you  have  given  me. 
It  Is  thrilling  to  stand  among  you  today  and 
salute  the  Center  for  Environmental  Studies 
and  Planning  whose  promise  is  as  fresh  as 
tomorrow.  For  a  college  of  this  calibre  to 
tjike  such  a  step  is  an  event  which  I  applaud 
with  all  my  heart. 

It  does  not  come  too  soon.  Almost  everyone 
agrees  that  we  have  reached  an  environ- 
mental crisis.  And  symptoms  of  the  crisis 
abound — polluted  streams,  industrial  slums, 
ghettos,  littered  roads. 

But  we  should  remember,  perhaps,  that  our 
word  "crisis"  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
for  decision.  A  time  of  difficulty  calls  for 
decisions — and  this  time  calls  on  us  to 
choose: 

between  apathy  and  action  in  cities; 

between  ugliness  and  beauty  In  the  en- 
vironment; 

between  escape  and  involvement  for  the 
Individual. 

We  are  talking  about  more  than  "beautl- 
flcation".  We  are  talking,  really,  about  one 
of  the  most  fateful  questions  of  the  time: 
whether  the  physical  setting  of  American 
life  will  be  pleasant  or  squalid. 

If  that  question  Is  not  given  a  lively  and 
enlightened  answer,  all  our  other  efforts 
could  be  In  vain. 

Everything  I  read  and  see  convinces  me  the 
Nation  is  geared  for  action  to  attack  the 
problems  that  abound. 

A  front  page  story  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reports  that  amenity  of  towns  is  a  crucial 
factor  in  deciding  where  factories  locate.  The 
macazlnes  you  pick  are  apt  to  have  an  ad 
showing  a  trout  rising  from  crystal  clear 
waters,  with  the  caption,  "This  water  could 
come  out  of  your  town's  treatment  plant." 

The  morning  newspaper  brings  more  and 
more  cartoons  p)oklng  fun  at  billboards,  tree 
cutters,  and  yes.  sometimes  tree  planters. 
Even   our    laughter  shows   our   awareness. 

The  parade  of  mayors  and  city  planners 
through  Washington  reveals  they  are  scout- 
ing not  only  for  funds,  but  for  style  and  di- 
rection for  their  communities. 

The  question  In  America  now  is,  whether 
the  skill  and  talent  and  know-how  Is  rising 
to  fulfill  the  desire.  We  have  learned  that 
we  cannot  protect  and  enhance  the  beauty 
of  this  Nation  solely  through  federal  action, 
or  just  through  citizens  groups,  or  simply 
through  academic  institutions.  All  of  these 
are  necessary,  plus  a  strong  national  will. 
Today,  the  crying  need  is  for  a  partnership 
of  thinking,  planning,  and  action  on  the 
port  of  all  groups. 

Enhancement  of  our  natural  beauty  re- 
quires and  deserves  more  than  a  sentimental 
urge.  Important  though  it  is.  It  calls  for 
hard  analysis,  imaginative  planning,  political 
action— hard  day-to-day  efforts  to  translate 
our  dreams  Into  realities. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  meeting  of  minds  be- 
tween the  professor  and  the  mayor,  between 
the  architect  and  the  budget  officer,  between 
the  scientist  and  the  artist,  what  better  place 
than  here,  "far  from  the  maddening  crowds." 
where  people  can  think  through  their  long- 
range  visions? 

Williams  College  can  become  the  well- 
spring  of  fresh  solutions  to  the  problems  of 


our  environment.  One  alert  must  be  sounded, 
however,  and  that  is.  the  need  for  constantly 
relating  theory  to  practice,  concept  to  appli- 
cation. There  is  no  time  for  annotated  studies 
to  gather  dust  on  the  library  shelves.  The 
other  day.  I  read  that  while  11.000  city  plan- 
ning positions  must  be  filled  In  the  next 
five  years,  planning  schools  are  producing 
only    450   graduates    a    year. 

This  morning,  as  I  flew  out  of  the  city 
and  over  these  magnificent  Bcrkshires,  their 
foliage  reaching  like  torches  to  the  sky,  my 
mind  turned  back  over  the  history  of  how 
settlements  evolved  In  our  country,  how 
we  first  wrested  a  beachhead  on  the  Atlantic 
shores;  later  drove  deep  into  the  frontier 
with  forts  of  protection;  how  patterns  of 
settlement  enlarged  as  people  and  goods 
swept  westward.  Centers  of  commerce  in 
the  eighteenth  century  became  industrial 
beeluves  in  the  nincteentli. 

Today,  our  minds  throb  with  the  vocabu- 
lary of  megalopolis,  the  metropolitan  agglom- 
eration, with  its  core  city.  Its  Inner  freeway, 
its  outer  beltway,  and  Its  mile  upon  mile  of 
suburban  fringe.  If  the  mass  volume  of  the 
city  shocks  us.  it  can  also  spur  us  to  action. 
How  strange  that  after  5,000  years  of  building 
cities,  we  should  at  last  rediscover  the  most 
obvious  piirpose  of  all — which  the  Athenians 
kn.iW  so  well — the  creation  of  a  pleasant  place 
to  live. 

There  are  more  than  300  new  towns  in 
various  stages  of  planning  or  development 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  many 
rural  regions,  like  this  one  in  Berkshire 
County,  searching  for  a  harmonious  growth 
pattern. 

The  President  has  recently  announced  that 
a  350-acre  site  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  no 
longer  needed  as  a  training  school  for  boys, 
will  become  a  model  Inner  city  community 
There  will  be  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
creative  new  ideas  about  city  living  to  show 
their  merit. 

I  hope  these  new  opportunities  for  study 
and  application  will  be  higll  on  your  agenda. 
Because  the  Nation  needs  thoughtful  work 
that  will  approach  the  20th  Century  man- 
and-nature  equation  as  a  science,  and— 
hopefully,  conclude  it  as  an  art. 

I  envy  those  of  you  who  will  be  part  of 
this  Center.  I  hope  that  you  will  feed  out  to 
the  Nation  new  thought,  new  ways  for  350 
million  people  to  live  according  to  their 
aspirations. 

Each  of  you  students  will  return  to  your 
home  in  Houston  and  Helena  and  Haverhill 
Once  more  I  want  to  repeat  that  what  I  hope 
you  will  do  Is  to  take  all  you  have  learned 
and  put  it  to  work  at  home  where  in  the 
coming  decades  these  problems  will  be  at- 
tacked with  varying  degrees  of  skill,  and  ded- 
ication, and  know-how,  and  also — in  varying 
degrees — solved ! 

[Prom  the  North  Adams  Transcript, 

Oct.  6,   19671 

Welcome,  Mrs.  Johnson 

The  conservation  of  the  nation's  natural 
resources  and  the  beautlflcation  of  the  coun- 
tryside and  the  cities,  to  halt  the  spreading 
ugliness  that  is  robbing  the  land  of  a  price- 
less possession,  are  programs  that  deserve 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  eery  Ameri- 
can. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  leadership  she  has  assumed 
In  trying  to  arouse  the  nation  to  the  need 
for  such  projects. 

And  Williams  College  should  be  applauded 
for  its  decision  to  confer  an  honorary  degree 
upon  the  First  Lady  at  the  annual  Fall  Con- 
vocation on  Sunday — and  should  feel  hon- 
ored itself  that  Mrs.  Johnson  has  consented 
to  take  time  from  what  must  be  a  btisy 
schedule  to  come  to  Williamstown  to  receive 
the  degree. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  deplorable  that 
some  members  of  the  WUllams  faculty  should 
be  guilty  of  such  atrociously  bad  manners  in 
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one   case    and   such    poor   Judgment    in    the 
other  as  to  mar  her  visit. 

Prof.  Frederick  L.  Schuman's  letter  dis- 
associating himself  from  the  convocation  can 
be  described  as  ridiculous  at  best,  and  crude 
to  the  point  of  being  appalling  at  worst. 

The  suggestion  that  the  convocation  "is 
clearly  a  glorification  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration" is  absurd  and  defies  all  logic.  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  not  being  honored  at  Williams 
because,  as  Prof.  Schuman  said,  she  sym- 
bolizes the  Johnson  administration  and  its 
policy  in  Vietnam.  She  has  been  chosen  for 
the  honorary  degree  in  recognition  of  her 
placing  her  prestige  as  First  Lady  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  beautlflcation  program  that  some 
day  might  bring  rich  rewards  to  this  nation. 
And  when  Prof.  Schuman  seized  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  visit  to  call  her 
husband  names,  he  forfeited  any  claim  to  se- 
rious attention. 

As  for  the  three  faculty  members  who  have 
drafted  a  letter  that  they  propose  to  present 
privately  to  Mrs.  Johnson  expressing  their 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war,  their  motives 
may  be  reasonable  enough  but  their  judg- 
ment is  questionable. 

There  are  ample  means  available  and  many 
channels  open  for  informing  the  President 
how  people  feel  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
Using  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  visit  to  a 
college  campus  for  a  purpose  that  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  war — or  with 
administration  policy,  for  that  matter— is 
not  one  of  them. 

They  could  send,  or  take,  their  protest  to 
Washington,  and  would  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so.  But  to  take  advantage  of  Mrs.  John- 
son's presence  at  Williams  for  an  entirely 
unrelated  purpose  to  dramatize  their  opposi- 
tion, however,  mildly.  Is  misguided  zeal. 

Mrs,  Johnson  has  said  "An  unforgettable 
thing  Is  to  go  to  New  England  in  the  autumn 
and  fly  over  those  gold  and  crimson  and 
scarlet'  hills  and  valleys,  dotted  with  lakes 
and  enough  green  in  it  to  serve  as  a  foil." 

It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
Is  hoping  to  preserve  by  awakening  people 
to  the  need  for  the  beautlflcation  and  con- 
servation program.  That  Is  why  she  Is  being 
honored  Sunday  at  Williams.  Most  of  those 
at  WilliamB  and  in  the  Northern  Berkshire 
area  will  accord  her  a  gracious  welcome. 


NATIONAL   NEWSPAPER    WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  NelsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  special 
editorial.  Alan  C.  Mcintosh,  of  the  Rock 
County,  Minn.,  Star-Herald,  calls  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Week  "one  more  mile- 
stone in  the  never-ending  battle  between 
those  who  would  suppress  the  truth  and 
the  newspapers."  Mr.  Mclntoch  brings 
home  in  a  magnificent  way  the  many 
obligations  citizens  owe  to  the  coura- 
geous free  press  of  America,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  introduce  his  editorial  for 
the  Record  as  we  observe  National 
Newspaper  Week,  October  8-14. 
FREEDOM  .  .  .  Paradise  Lost 
(By  Alan  C.  Mcintosh) 

For  several  years  we  had  a  small  picture 
of  a  newspaper  printed  on  the  envelopes  in 
which  we  sent  out  the  Star-Heralds  to  out- 
of-town  subscribers. 

A  picture  of  a  newspaper  which  bore  these 
words  as  the  headline:  "Heritage  of  Truth, 
Frontier  of  Freedom";  "A  Tree  Press  Is  Es- 
sential to  an  Informed  People." 


Eventually  an  overzealous  postal  depart- 
ment emplove.  who  knew  his  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations  book  better  than  his  Bible, 
noticed  one  of  our  envelopes. 

It  wasn't  long  till  we  received  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  using  that  picture  and  slo- 
gan ...  a  violation  of  the  "rules". 

The  fact  that  we  had  just  received  an  or- 
der of  24.000  of  these  envelopes  didnt  make 
a  bit  of  difference  to  the  bureaucrat.  It  looked 
like  we  were  stuck. 

However,  a  cooler,  wiser,  head  higher  up 
realized  the  waste.  He  ruled  that  we  could 
use  up  our  supply  of  envelopes  if  we  would 
deface  that  offending  cut.  So  we  "defaced' 
24.000  envelopes. 

Silly?  Yes,  But  not  half  as  silly  and  not 
one-hundredth  as  frightening  as  some  of  the 
things  that  happen  just  because  people  re- 
sent newspapers  probing  for  the  truth  and 
the  facts. 

This  is  National  Newspaper  Week,  It's  one 
more  milestone  in  the  never-ending  battle 
between  those  who  would  suppress  the  truth 
and  the  newspapers. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  the  workings  of  the 
minds  of  the  "Little  Caesars"  who  believe 
they,  and  they  only,  should  have  the  right 
to  say  what  Is  "news". 

For  instance — the  public  officials  high  up 
m  the  Pentagon  who  put  a  rigid  '■classified" 
taboo  on  the  publication  of  the  amount  of 
peanut  butter  purchases  by  our  armed 
forces. 

The  genius  figured  that  If  our  potential 
enemy  ever  found  out  how  much  peanut  but- 
ter we  were  buving  he  could  figure  out  how 
many  men  we  had  in  our  armed  forces. 
Ridiculous  when  you  remember  that  while 
they  were  clamping  down  on  peanut  butter 
flgvires  the  same  Pentagon  was  releasing 
monthly  the  toUl  numbers  of  our  men  in 
the   armed   forces. 

The  passion  for  secrecy  never  dies 
Write  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ask 
if  It  is  true  or  false  that  General  Custer 
had  a  feminine  companion  with  him  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Big  Horn.  See  what  kind  of 
an  answer  vou  get. 

Few  people  realize  it.  but  our  would-be 
"Little  Caesars"  still  keep  a  vast  amount  of 
Civil  War  information  as  "classified". 

An  American  author  had  done  a  biography 
on  a  Civil  War  General,  He  wanted  some  ad- 
ditional facts  and  information  to  up-date 
his  book.  He  asked  for  that  Information 
from  the  Pentagon  and  found  that  it  was 
still,  after  100  years,  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic as  being  "ciasslfied." 

These  things  could  be  laughable  if  they 
weren't  so  tragic. 

But  they  are  symptomatic  of  the  never- 
ending  battle  that  has  to  be  waged  against 
those  who  would  muzzle  America's  free 
newspapers. 

Too  many  people  know  too  little  about 
what  "Freedom  of  the  Press"  really  means. 
They  think  it  must  mean  some  extra  priv- 
ilege for  newspapers  only, 

"Freedom  of  the  Press  "  in  National  News- 
paper Week,  and  every  other  week,  means 
that  vour  newspaper  Is  your  "stand  In"  In 
the  protection  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
to  you  by  our  Constitution. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  belongs  to  the  cit- 
izenry .  .  .  not  to  the  newspapers  or  pub- 
lishers. We  are  merely  the  citizenry's  trustees 
In  protecting  these  precious  freedoms. 

It  Is  left  for  the  newspaperman  to  walk 
the  lonely  road.  Long  ago,  when  he  took  the 
vows  of  Journalism,  he  renounced  any  dream 
of  being  his  community's  most  beloved 
citizen.  He  knows  that  if  he  ever  won  that 
title  he  would  have  failed  as  a  newspaper- 
man. He's  damned  if  he  does  and  damned  If 
he  doesn't  .  .  .  but  because  he  is  a  news- 
paperman, he  Is  willing  to  pay  the  price  in 
order  to  fulfill  his  obligation  to  print  the 
truth — and  the  news. 

Not  all  the  "bad  guys"  ride  "black  horses." 
They  aren't  so  esay  to  Identify.  The  fellow 
who  wants  an  item  left  out  may  be  the  man 


who  vou  thought  was  your  best  friend.  But 
the  printing  of  that  story  may  cost  you  his 
friendship. 

To  print  a  story  about  controversial  events 
or  write  a  hard  hitting  editorial  may  cost  a 
newspaper  heavily  in  revenue. 

The  public  official  who  chafes  visibly  and 
audibly  because  the  press  shows  up  at  a 
meeting  is  only  typical  of  the  thousands  of 
"Little  Caesars  "  who  have  a  contempt  for 
the  ability  of  John  Q.  Citizen,  to  think  for 
himself.  Thev  think  that  "they"  should  de- 
cide what  should  be  called  news.  There  are 
so  manv  public  officials  today  who  can't 
understand  why  the  press  won't  willingly 
and  amiably  agree  to  "managed  news  "  in- 
stead of  painfully  digging  for  the  facts— and 
the  truth. 

We  have  seen  the  lights  of  freedom  wink 
out  in  many  countries.  And,  as  soon  as  the 
lights  went  out.  the  next  step  was  to  muzzle 
the  press.  Any  dictator  or  would-be  dictator 
fears  one  newspaper  reporter's  typewriter 
more  than  he  does  a  machine-gun  company. 
What  the  "Little  Caesars"  in  America  for- 
get, and  where  they  make  their  fatal  mis- 
take, is  their  under-estimatlon  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Q  Public,  They  forget  that  Amer- 
icans are  not  horses. 

A  horse  has  to  be  blindfolded  in  order  that 
he  can  be  led  from  a  burning  stable  to  safety 
Americans  don't  like  blindfolds  and  they 
don't  like  people  who  try  to  blindfold  them. 
Horses  panic  in  the  face  of  danger  An  Amer- 
ican panics  only  when  he  can't  see  what  is 
ahead  of  him.  He  can  face  up  to  any  disaster 
or  meet  any  blood  chilling  challenge  If  he 
knows  the  truth  and  the  facts. 

As  we  observe  National  Newspaper  Week. 
let  us  remember  that  "Freedom  of  the  Press" 
doesn't  mean  special  privilege  for  news- 
papers. 

It  is  an  obligation  they  gladly  accept  and 
carry — an  obligation  to  help  keep  America 
free. 

GOVERNOR  LeVANDER  DESCRIBES 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STREAMLIN- 
ING IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Harold  LeVander,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  recently  addressed 
the  Midwestern  Governor's  Conference 
on  various  organizational  ways  our  State 
is  moving  to  meet  urban  and  local  prob- 
lems. 

In  order  to  meet  these  urgent  prob- 
lems, the  Governor  pwints  out: 

We  cannot  neglect  the  equally  pressing 
problem  of  getting  State  Government  or- 
ganized and  equipped  to  better  assume  its 
urban  responsibilities, 

I  know  those  with  responsibility  for 
more  effective  government  will  fiiid  Min- 
nesota's progress  report  helpful.  I  am. 
therefore,  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  complete  text  of  Governor  LeVan- 
der's  address  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 
Gov    Harold  LeVander,  Midwestern  Goveb- 

NORS     Conference     Session     on     Urban 

Development,  AucrsT  29.  1967 

Much  has  been  said  at  this  conference 
about  the  need  for  more  Jobs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged calling  for  a  full  spectrum  of  op- 
portunity programs  for  Job  training  and  the 
creation  "of  Job  opportunities,  both  by  prl- 
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vate  enterprise  and  public  Incentives  I  would 
agree  that  these  problems  must  be  faced  to- 
day, but  we  cannot  neglect  the  equally 
pressing  problem  of  getting  state  govern- 
ment organized  and  equipped  to  better  as- 
sume Its  urban  responsibilities. 

St.ate  government  is  the  source  of  local 
government  authority,  organization  and 
flnnnces.  It  Is  the  administrator  of  most  so- 
cial programs  and  conducts  many  physical 
development  activities,  such  as  highways  and 
open  space.  Because  of  these  factors,  state 
government  Is  in  the  key  strategic  position 
to  make  our  governmental  system  more 
workable  and  more  able  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems comprehensively.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, basically,  can  only  give  incentives  to 
St.ite  and  local  government  to  accomplish 
national  goals,  whereas  State  government  has 
the  responsibility  and  authority  to  change 
the  structure  and  ground  rules  directly  to 
make  the  system  work  better,  and  to  unify 
and  rationalize  the  roles  of  each  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  Minnesota 
the  Governor  has  been  given  sweeping  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  a  frontal  at- 
tack upon  our  urban  development  problems 
as  a  result  of  united  action  by  the  legislature 
and  local  government  officials. 

A  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  council,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  has  been  created  by 
the  legislature,  with  the  chief  executive  serv- 
ing at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  This 
council  has  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
metropolitan  development  through  the  em- 
ployment of  carefully  selected  powers  to  sus- 
pend projects  and  plans  of  special  districts 
conducting  such  region-shaping  programs  as 
sewage  systems,  parks,  and  airports — with 
mediation  powers  between  municipalities  In 
regard  to  local  government  actions  of  area- 
wide  concern,  and  with  review  powers  on 
Federal  programs.  Traditional  metropolitan 
planning  is  superseded  with  a  broad  charge 
to  search  deeply  Into  the  social,  economic  and 
physical  development  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities -it  the  region. 

The  State  legislature  has  also  given  the 
Governor  direct  responsibility  for  compre- 
hensive State  planning  and  the  harmonizing 
of  the  plans  and  programs  of  State  agencies 
with  local  and  regional  government.  This 
charge  gives  the  Governor  substantial  au- 
thority to  coordinate  social  programs  and 
region-shaping  State  action. 

The  legislature  has  also  created,  under  the 
Governor's  direction  wlUaln  the  State  plan- 
ning agency,  an  office  of  local  and  urban 
affairs  to  lielp  coordinate  State  and  local 
programs,  to  give  technical  assistance  to 
local  governinent.  to  study  and  conduct  re- 
search Into  local  and  urban  problems,  to 
analyze  municipal  boundaries,  and  to  assist 
local  governments  In  utilizing  State  and 
Federal  aid  programs. 

In  corollary  action,  the  legislature,  at  my 
request : 

Strengthened  the  water  and  air  pollution 
control  agency  and  placed  it  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Governor; 

Consolidated  fragmr  ted  civil  rights  agen- 
cies into  a  strong  department  of  human  re- 
lations responsible  to  the  Governor; 

E.xpanded  fair  housing  laws  to  privately 
financed  dwellings; 

Established  mandatory  training  for  law 
enforcement  oflScers  In  local  government:  and 

Established  a  metropolitan  transit  com- 
mission, with  the  chairman  responsible  to 
the  Governor. 

Through  coordinated  application  of  these 
tools  we  will  try  to  bring  order  and  advance- 
ment of  individual  opportunity  In  the  urban 
scene. 

It  is  obvious  that  fragmented  programs 
and  overlapping  government  Is  not  solving 
the  problems  of  urban  America.  State  action 
IS  essential  If  we  are  to  meet  today's  problems. 

We.  in  Mlrmesota,  are  acting. 


IS  THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 
PLANNING  TO  USE  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  I  have  taken  the 
necessary  action  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  for  the  reproduction  below  of 
my  communication  of  this  date  to  the 
House  Republican  conference  discussing 
the  question  "Is  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration planning  to  use  nuclear  weapons 

in  Vietnam?" 

October  9,  1967. 
From:   Representative  Cbaic  Hosmer,  Chair- 
man. Conference  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Affairs. 
To:  House  Republican  Conference. 
Subject:     Is     the     Johnson     administration 
planning    to    use    nuclear    weapons    In 
Vietnam? 

During  the  1964  Presidential  campaign  vast 
charges  of  atomic  Irrespyonslbllity  were  lev- 
eled against  Candidate  Barry  Goldwater. 
Johnson  Administration  campaigners  vllU- 
tied  him  as  a  "Nuclear  Nut"  for  views  which 
basically:  (1)  endorsed  development  of 
"clean"  neutron  bombs;  (2)  envisaged  an 
ABM  defense  system;  and,  (3)  did  not  reject 
the  possibility  of  using  atomic  land  mines 
for  defense  against  invasions  of  allied  terri- 
tory. 

Subsequently  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  not  denied  that  our  weapons  laboratories 
are  working  on  the  neutron  bomb  problem. 
Its  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  recently 
was  announced  by  Secretary  McNamara  with 
the  assertion  that  it  Is  not  a  "provocative" 
move.  It  Is  considering  with  apparent  favor 
the  matter  of  nuclear  land  mines. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  at  the  latest  NATO 
nuclear  planning  meeting  In  Ankara.  Turk- 
ish Defense  Minister  Ahmet  Popaloglu  sug- 
gested atomic  mines  be  seeded  along  Tur- 
key's frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Idea  is  to  create  an  atomic  barrier  along  the 
Turkish-Soviet  boundary  to  thwart  Soviet 
Invasion.  On  his  return  from  the  meeting 
last  Monday  news  dispatches  quoted  Mr. 
McNamara  as  stating,  regarding  the  Popa- 
loglu proposal: 

"Of  course,  that  could  not  be  considered 
provocative  because  these  atomic  demolition 
charges  are  placed  in  the  ground — under  the 
grovmd  along  tJie  border — and  could  be  used 
only  for  defense  and  not  for  offensive  pur- 
poses." 

So,  the  Johnson  Administration  nuclear 
attitudes  have  switched  to  the  Goldwater 
position  on  each  of  its  three  facets.  In  con- 
text of  the  Administration's  previous  violent 
objections,  great  uncertainty  Is  aroused  as  to 
Just  what  Its  current  thinking  Is  on  the 
application  of  these  attitudes  to  sf>eclflc  de- 
fense problems  of  deep  and  primary  public 
concern. 

For  Instance:  Is  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion planning  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  Viet 
Nam?  If  It  Is,  or  If  It  Is  not,  much  concerns 
the  Nation  and  the  Administration  ought  to 
say  something  about  It. 

If  nuclear  land  mines  are  not  deemed  pro- 
vocative to  the  Soviets  right  on  their  own 
border  with  Turkey,  why  should  they  be 
provocative  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone  of 
Viet  Nam  through  which  North  Vietnamese 
are  actually  invading  at  such  a  high  cost  to 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  defenders?   If  the  mines 


are  deemed  effective  against  potential  Soviet 
Invaders,  why  should  they  not  be  deemed 
equally  effective  against  actual  North  Viet- 
namese Invuders?  The  Administration's 
moves  and  pronouncements  raise  these  ques- 
tions and  they  ought  to  be  answered  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Nuclear  land  mines  below  the  DMZ  stretch- 
ing all  along  it  might  be  burled  deep  enough 
to  trap  fission  products  beneath  the  surface 
and  avoid  radiological  hazards.  Triggering 
the  explosives  might  be  left  to  the  Invaders 
by  devices  which  their  presence  activates— 
so  that  the  decision  to  fire  the  nuclear  de- 
vices— and  the  responsibility  therefor — would 
rest  on  them,  not  us.  They  would  not  be  fired 
if  the  North  refrained  from  hostile  Invasion. 
They  would  be  flred  If  it  failed  to  refrain. 
By  the  process,  the  objective  of  clearing  an 
exposed  area  Just  below  the  DMZ  would  be 
accomplished  quickly  and  at  modest  mone- 
tary cost. 

Is  this  the  next  logical  step  In  Johnson 
Administration's  shifting  nuclear  attitudes 
and  changing  nuclear  applications? 

What  has  evolved  from  1964  to  date  gives 
reason  to  believe  so.  Thtis  It  also  gives  rea- 
son for  the  Administration  to  speak  out  at  an 
appropriate  time  consistent  with  military 
planning  and  security. 


RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  ARE3roS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  articles  have  been  written  in  the  past 
year  or  so  which  tend  to  sensationalize 
certain  aspects  of  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal. A  great  deal  of  effort  has  gone  into 
research  and  development  on  safe  meth- 
ods for  handling  such  wastes,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
spent  hundreds  of  hours  in  hearings  on 
this  subject.  The  progress  has  been  im- 
pressive, and  the  record  of  safety  in  the 
atomic  energj-  industry  is  a  remarkably 
good  one. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
potential  danger.  Members  of  the  joint 
committee,  of  which  I  am  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  are  very  aware  of  this 
potential  danger.  This  is  why  we  have 
strongly  supported  research  and  devel- 
opment work  in  this  field.  The  joint  com- 
mittee considers  it  extremely  important 
to  maintain  the  emphasis  on  safety  in 
the  nuclear  industry,  so  that  the  out- 
standing record  of  this  industry  may  con- 
tinue. 

In  order  to  place  the  radioactive  waste 
disposal  picture  in  proper  perspective, 
I  personally  prepared  and  am  sending 
a  response  to  a  series  of  critical  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Ralph  de  Toledano.  I 
think  the  information  I  provided  him 
helps  to  focus  on  the  pertinent  facts.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  have 
my  letter  to  Mr.  De  Toledano  included 
in  the  Record. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Washington,  DC,  October  5,  1967. 
Mr.  Ralph  de  Toledano. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ralph:  Your  letter  of  September  18 
transmitting  three  more  articles  on  the  AEG 
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requested  some  "specincs."  I  have  some  now. 
and  would  have  written  sooner,  but  I've  been 
away  from  mv  desk  about  10  days. 

I  think  It  mav  be  appropriate  to  start  with 
vour  earlier  article  entitled:  "The  AEC's  Gift 
lo  America:  Radioactive  Waste,"  Some  of  the 
questions  you  raise  therein  are  similar  to 
questions  in  your  three  most  recent  articles. 
Since  the  publication  of  your  earlier  article, 
the  Joint  Committee  staff  has  been  pulling 
together  some  material  Intended  to  help 
clarify  the  record.  Six  specific  items  are  cov- 
ered in  some  depth  in  attochment  1.  and  are 
keved  to  quotes  from  your  earlier  article. 

i  would  like  to  treat  the  first  Item  directly, 
to  wit.  vour  comment  that  ".  .  .  Americans 
are  being  led  down  the  garden  path  to  na- 
tional radioactive  poisoning." 

Occasionally  we  hear  from  Interested  citi- 
zens who  are  highly  critical  of  the  nuclear 
waste  handling  procedures  in  this  country. 
Such  individuals  sometimes  accuse  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  nuclear 
Industry  of  withholding  the  facts.  To  the 
contrarv  it  appears  that  usually  these  in- 
dirtduals  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
the  facts  from  the  great  quantity  of  in- 
formation dealing  with  this  subject  which 
is  in  the  public  record. 

The  extensive  public  record  on  this  sub- 
ject includes: 

(1)  The  comprehensive  hearings  by  the 
JCVE  in  1959.  reported  In  5  volumes,  3142 
pages,  which  have  been  updated  in  subse- 
quent hearings  since  then  (see  attachment 
1;  Bibliography  of  JCAE  waste  disposal  hear- 
ings). 

(2)  The  detailed  regulatory  proceedings  on 
each  licensed  power  reactor,  available  in  the 
Commission's  Public  Document  Room. 

(3)  The  extensive  reports  on  the  results 
of  environmental  studies  in  the  vicinity  of 
AEC-owned  plants  and  laboratories  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  AEC  and  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

(4)  A  great  deal  of  other  Information 
available  to  the  public  In  the  form  of  tech- 
nical articles  and  speeches.  See  item  6.  at- 
tachment 2.  for  some  examples. 

If  you  are  looking  for  assessments  of  the 
radioactive  waste  question  which  have  been 
made  outside  the  AEC,  I  can  mention  at 
least  three. 

A.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  Publication  1400. 
"Waste  Management  and  Control"  (1966). 
summarizes  radioactivity  control  in  these 
words  on  page  199: 

"Radioactive  wastes  are  a  potential  source 
of  ground  pollution.  However,  they  are  not 
thought  to  constitute  a  problem  requiring 
new  abatement  studies  at  the  present  time. 
The  quantity  of  wastes  Is  small  and  the 
quality  of  disposal  is  high.  A  variety  of  spe- 
cial techniques  Is  used  to  confine  the  wastes 
and  keep  them  out  of  circulating  ground 
water  for  geologic  periods  of  time.  Wastes 
from  nuclear  power  generation  are  certain 
to  increase  In  future  years,  but  disposal  of 
these,  using  existing  techniques,  does  not 
appear  to  present  a  serious  problem." 

B.  In  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
the  Task  Force  on  Environmental  Health 
and  Related  Problems  submitted  In  June 
1967  its  recommendations  under  the  title: 
"A  Strategy  for  A  Livable  Environment." 
Prom  hundreds  of  possible  goals,  the  Task 
Force  selected  10  that  are  worthy  of  high 
priority.  One  of  these.  Goal  No  8.  has  to  do 
with  radiation.  The  bulk  of  the  Task  Force's 
concern  appears  to  be  related  to  the  need 
for  refining  standards  governing  the  public's 
exposure  to  dental  and  medical  X-rays,  a 
subject  which  I  am  equally  certain  will  con- 
tinue to  get  attention  and'  action.  A  general 
reference  in  the  report  to  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  against  any  hazards  aris- 
ing out  of  new  applications  of  nuclear  power 
and  nuclear  radiations  should  be  interpreted 
as  a  proper  acknowledgement  that  the  safe- 
guards experts,  the  health  physicists  and  the 


ecologlsts  must  continue  to  do  their  home- 
work. We  generally  accept  a  responsibility  to 
continue  doing  our  homework  as  we  progress 
m  any  area.  There  is  no  indication,  however, 
that  the  safeguards  homework  in  this  area  Is 
lagging  to  the  extent  that  all  progress  In 
nuclear  developments  should  stop  while  we 
catch  up  on  the  homework. 

C.  The  report  of  the  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  "Restoring  the  Quality  of 
Our  Environment."  published  by  the  White 
House  In  November  1965.  contains  22  pages 
of  recommendations.  No  recommendation 
mentions  radioactivity.  Conversely,  on  page 
14.  in  a  discussion  of  varying  degrees  of  Fed- 
eral authority  to  act  on  pollution,  the  report 
states  "With  some  pollutants  such  as  radio- 
nuclines,  extreme  caution  is  exercised  to  as- 
sure that  unwanted  effects  in  the  environ- 
ment will  be  prevented  " 

I  could  comment  further  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  AEC  and  industry  go  to  moke  such 
information  available  to  the  public,  but  item 
6  in  attachment  2  covers  that  pretty  well. 

On  your  three  recent  articles.  1  can  only 
hit  some  of  the  highlights,  and  try  to  pro- 
vide some  dewil  later.  You  cover  a  great 
many  Issues  in  several  broad  strokes  of  your 
pen. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  be  aware  that 
the  Joint  Committee  has  never  touted  nu- 
clear energy  as  the  panacea  for  all  our  prob- 
lems. But  anvone  entertaining  the  thought 
that  it  doesn't  play  a  vital  role  in  the  near 
future  has  not  examined  the  energy  needs  of 
this  nation,  or  the  world.  We  will  soon  need 
to  exploit  aU  sources  of  energy  to  meet  our 
growing  requirements  Our  energy  utiliza- 
tion is  now  doubling  every  10  years  or  less. 
Note  the  confirmation  of  the  need  for  nu- 
clear power  in  the  comprehensive  report  to 
the  President  in  1964— "Energy  R  &  D  &  Na- 
tional Progress." 

Similarly,  perspective  on  radiological  haz- 
ards can  only  be  gained  by  careful  com- 
parison with  progress  in  other  areas  toward 
meeting  man's  requirements  for  survival. 
Certainly  radioactivity  is  dangerous  If  Im- 
properly handled,  but  do  I  need  to  mention 
countless  other  necessities  of  our  civiliza- 
tion which  are  similarly  dangerous — when 
handled  Improperly?  Ihere  is  no  basis  for 
perpetuating  an  un-easonin'g'- fear  of  radia- 
tion. One  of  the  reascrs  we  are  spending  a 
goodly  sum  on  R&D  is  vc  make  sure  we  know 
how  to  handle  it  properly.  We  are  learning 
how  and  the  record  of  safety  is  a  remark- 
ablv  good  one. 

■jou  want  specifics,  and  rightly  so.  But 
there  are  many  general  principles  that  can- 
not be  ignored.  For  instance,  in  drawing 
comparisons  between  areas  hartng  numer- 
ous variables,  the  right  parameters  have  to 
be  compared.  Thus,  when  one  talks  of  the 
money  going  into  nuclear  development  now. 
it  means  less  to  compare  that  amount  of 
money  with  another  item  In  the  budget  than 
it  does  to  talk  of  the  ultimate  return  on 
the  investment. 

For  nuclear  power  it  is  countless  billions 
of  dollars  in  return  to  the  taxpayers  in  the 
form  of  reduced  power  rates — or  power  rates 
which  have  remained  stable  rather  than  be- 
ing boosted. 

Similarly,  if  one  talks  about  5  million  gal- 
lons of  waste,  one  should  know  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  5  million  gallons  repre- 
sents harmless  diluents  which  are  added  to 
the  small  percentage  of  radioactive  material 
to  bring  down  the  radioactivity  of  the  entire 
volume  to  permissible  harmless  levels.  Put 
another  way.  did  the  dumping  result  in  ex- 
ceeding the  permissible  tolerance  levels? 
There  ts  a  big  difference  between  high  level 
waste  and  low  level  waste,  in  any  kind  of 
waste  category  you  wish  to  discuss. 

Similarly,  we  all  know  about  the  Impro- 
priety of  quoting  someone  out  of  context. 
Dr.  kavanagh's  quote  that  the  AEC  is  still 
"looking   for   a   permanent   method   of    dis- 


posal" for  high  level  waste,  doesn't  mean 
there  isn't  a  method.  It  means  that  investi- 
gations are  still  under  way  to  find  the  safest, 
most  economical  method.  Read  references  V 
and  VI  (attachment  2)  If  you  wish  con- 
solation or  confirmation  on  this. 

Congressman  Holifield  is  often  quoted  out 
of  context,  perhaps  because  he  has  the 
courage  to  enter  into  debate  on  so  many 
controversial  subjects.  But  to  quote  him  in 
connection  with  a  reference  to  the  uranium 
miner  deaths  as  saying  merely  "Maudlin 
sentimentality."  is  grossly  unfair.  Facts  were 
being  debated,  and  lacking  facts  the  hearing 
witness  did  retreat  in  the  fashion  Implied 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  uranium  miner 
hearings.  I  will  only  say  that  the  complet* 
record  will  be  published  shortly.  Anyone  who 
reviews  it  carefully  can  sort  out  the  facts. 
The  original  death  statistics  I  believe  were 
erroneous.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Boyle's  predlcUon 
of  6.000  Is  far  off  the  target  I  could  go  to 
great  length  trying  to  bring  the  hazards  of 
the  overall  mining  Industry  as  well  as  other 
industries  into  perspective  for  you,  but  the 
hearings  record  will  serve  that  purpose.  For 
perspective,  note  the  attached  article — the 
most  recent  of  many  such  articles  to  cjoss 
my  desk— read  the  high  rate  of  cancer  noted 
among  smokers  In  the  asbestoe  industry. 

On  the  closing  down  of  reactors,  this  was 
normal  and  to  be  expected.  There  have  been 
a  few  premature  entries  into  the  reactor  con- 
struction phase.  It  was  necessary  to  build 
them  to  determine  technology  and  economics. 
As  we  have  gained  this  experience  and  Infor- 
mation the  tendency  In  that  direction  has 
disappeared  Not  all  that  Investment  was  lost 
by  any  means.  But  again  the  enormity  of  the 
undertaking  has  to  be  considered  along  with 
the  potential  return  on  the  investment.  Trial 
and  error  methodology— except  when  safety 
is  involved — is  a  necessary  and  accepted  part 
of  the  development  process. 

You  have  to  recall  that  some  years  back 
there  were  a  number  of  attractive  reactor 
concepts,  on  paper.  The  only  way  to  really 
find  out  their  relative  promise  was  to  perform 
reactor  experiments.  This  kind  of  thing  can't 
be  done  In  a  laboratory.  So  the  reactors  you 
refer  to  were  really  experiments  from  which 
we  have  learned  a  great  deal.  We  knew  It  was 
a  horse  race  between  several  reactor  concepts, 
but  it  was  a  race  that  had  to  be  run  and  it 
had  Its  payoff.  Among  the  many  possible 
choices  of  materials,  coolants  and  fuels,  we 
now  know  pretty  well  how  they  compare  in 
terms  of  performance,  safety  and  economics 
We  still  have  a  ways  to  go.  but  the  first  gen- 
eration of  power  producers  has  come  Into  the 
foreground  in  the  form  of  the  boiling  water 
and  pressurized  water  reactors.  We  still  have 
a  good  bit  to  learn  on  the  comparative  stand- 
ings among  the  advanced  converters,  Includ- 
ing whether  we  really  need  them,  or  can  we 
Jump  directly  to  the  breeders? 

I  will  endeavor  to  get  some  details  for  you 
on  any  substantive  questions  In  your  three 
most  recent  articles  you  may  specify.  I  would 
hope  that  you  might  wish  to  give  your  readers 
a  balanced'  outlook  on  emerging  peaceful  nu- 
clear technologies  which  are  destined  by  ne- 
cessity to  play  a  very  large  role  in  satisfying 
man's  ever-increasing  demands  for  energy. 
Sincerely, 

Craig  Hosmer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

BiBLlOGRAPHT 

(Industrial  radioactive  waste  disposal  hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ra- 
diation ) 

I.  1959 — "Hearings  on  Industrial  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Disposal"  (Subcommittee  on  Ra- 
diation. Jan.  28-30,  Feb.  2-3). 

Vol.  i  :  Origin  and  nature  of  wastes  evolved 
from  nuclear  energy  activities,  and  opera- 
tions to  manage  these  wastes  at  AEC  and 
other  installations.  (986  p) 
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Vol  2:  Treatment  and  Disposal  of  low  and 
Intermediate  wastes  to  atmosphere,  siu-face 
waterways,  and  the  ground.  (837  pi 

Vol.  3:  Handling,  treatment  and  proposed 
ultimate  disposal  of  high  level  wastes;  future 
estlm-iles  and  economics  of  disposal.  (685  p) 

Vol.  4:  Activities  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  in  effluent  control;  Interagency 
relationships  and  International  aspects. 
(549    pi 

Vol.  5:  July  29.  1959;  disposal  of  low  level 
wastes  into  ocean.  |85  p) 

II.  1963 — "202"  Hearings:  "Development, 
Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic  Energy  In- 
dustry": updating  all  matters  related  to  waste 
disposal.  {41  pages  of  1.042  pages  In  2  Vols.) 

III.  1959-1957— Virtually  all  of  the  annual 
authorization  hearings  and  •202"  hearings 
have  elicited  testimony  and  documentation 
for  the  record  which  contributed  to  the  con- 
tinual up-dating  of  the  1959  special  hearings 
which  still  constitute  the  bible  on  the  sub- 
ject of  radioactive  waste  disposal. 

IV.  1959-1967 — Special  subjects,  such  as 
the  mill  tailings  problem  and  related  con- 
cerns over  stream  pollution,  radon  gas  and 
blowing  dust;  the  Hanford  stream  pollution; 
question;  and  cancer  incidence  in  uranium 
miners;  are  all  documented  by  voluminous 
JCAE  flies  of  correspondence  and  meeting 
records  relating  to  JCAE  coordination  with 
the  AEC,  HEW  (Public  Health  Service  and 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  i .  and  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council.  These  reflect  the  close 
surveillance  of  the  nature  and  resolution  of 
such  problems  by  the  JCAE  and  its  subcom- 
mittees, such  as  Mr.  Asplnall's  on  Raw  Ma- 
terials and  Mr.  Price's  on  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Radiation. 

ST.\rF   Comments   on   De   Toled.\no    Waste 
Article 

1.  Item:  "Every  one  of  these  plants,  In  pro- 
ducing energy,  also  produces  radioactive 
waste.  Now  there  is  no  way  of  neutralizing 
that  waste."  {6th  paragraph) 

Cormnent:  It  is  important  to  understand 
that  radioactive  materials  that  are  released 
to  the  environment  in  effluents  from  routine 
atomic  energy  power  plant  operations  in- 
volve very  low  concentrations  of  radioactiv- 
ity. Essentially  all  of  the  jjotentlally  hazard- 
ous radioactive  fission  products  are  con- 
tained in  the  fuel  elements,  which  are  de- 
signed to  retain  them  even  under  extreme 
conditions.  After  a  certain  operating  period, 
the  spent  fuel  elements  are  removed  from 
the  reactor  and  shipped  intact  to  a  fuel  re- 
processing plant  for  recovery  of  valuable 
uranium  and  plutonlum.  It  is  In  this  part 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  where  highly  radio- 
active waste  is  produced.  (See  comment  on 
item  3.)  Ln  connection  with  the  handling 
and  treatment  of  very  low  levels  of  radio- 
activity produced  in  atomic  energy  power 
plants,  it  is  noted  that  from  7-10  years  of 
satisfactory  waste  management  operating  ex- 
perience has  been  obtained  to  date.  Radio- 
activity concentrations  in  plant  liquid  ef- 
fluents, prior  to  discharge  into  streams,  have 
ranged  from  1-5%  of  the  permissible  con- 
centration in  water  for  continuous  use  by  in- 
dividuals in  the  general  population  as  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Commission 
on  Radiological  Protection. 

2.  Item:  ".  .  .  the  AEC — at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense— has  been  creating  vast  'cemeteries'  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  one 
near  Hanford.  Washington,  and  another  near 
Buffalo,  New  York."  (6th  paragraph) 

Comment:  The  implication  that  taxpayers 
are  improperly  being  made  to  pay  for  pri- 
vate Industry's  radioactive  waste  burials  un- 
doubtedly derives  from  Malcolm  Klldale's 
press  release  of  April  27.  Most  of  the  solid 
radioactive  waste  burled  at  Hanford  is  from 
the  AECs  own  production  operations  at  that 
site.  The  AEC  also  buries  solid  radioactive 
w.'istes  from  its  own  production,  testing,  and 
research  operations  at  several  of  its  other 


Bites.  These  costs  are  logically  borne  by  the 
AEC  Itself. 

Commercial  services  for  the  burial  of  solid 
radioactive  waste  are  offered  to  the  private 
nuclear  Industry  as  follows: 

California  Nuclear,  Inc. — A  site  at  Hanford 
near  to  but  physically  separated  from,  the 
AEC  burial  sites. 

Nuclear  FHiel  Services,  Inc. — West  Valley, 
N.Y    (south  of  Buffalo). 

Nuclear  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. — Near  More- 
head,  Ky. 

Nuclear  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. — Beatty, 
Nevada. 

The  cost  of  operating  these  commercial 
burial  sites.  Including  the  costs  of  the  en- 
vironmental monitoring  required  by  the 
licenses,  are  borne  In  full  by  the  companies 
Involved.  In  each  case,  the  land  Is  leased 
from  the  state  government,  and  a  fee  per 
unit  of  volume  of  waste  burled  is  paid  to  the 
state.  This  essentially  creates  a  trust  fund 
out  of  which  the  state  may  pay  for  con- 
tinued environmental  monitoring  or  other 
costs  which  might  arise  at  some  futtu-e  time 
after  expiration  of  the  lease. 

All  of  these  commercial  operations  must 
be  carried  out  only  under  an  AEC  or  Agree- 
ment State  specific  license.  The  applicant  for 
a  license  to  operate  a  burial  ground  must 
demonstrate  that  the  topographical,  geo- 
logical and  hydrologlcal  characteristics  of 
the  site  and  the  procedures  which  he  pro- 
poses to  follow  are  such  that  the  operation 
win  not  in  any  way  present  a  hazard  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety. 

3.  Item,:  "But  the  radioactivity  won't  stay 
put.  Burled  in  concrete  canisters,  sometimes 
only  three  feet  deep,  it  seeps  into  the  soil. 
Since  these  cemeteries'  must  be  near  run- 
ning water — to  prevent  them  from  getting 
too  'hot' — the  radioactivity  affects  plant  and 
marine  life."  (7th  paragraph) 

Com.ment:  This  item  reveals  a  number  of 
misunderstandings  of  how  radioactive  waste 
is  handled.  Most  of  the  radioactive  waste  In 
existence  has  been  generated  from  the  re- 
processing of  irradiated  uranium  reactor 
fuel.  Almost  all  of  this  reprocessing  waste  la 
stored  in  underground  steel  tanks,  rather 
than  being  buried  In  the  soil.  This  storage  Is 
considered  of  an  Interim  nature  (several 
decades).  The  tanks  are  continually  checked 
to  assure  that  If  any  leaks  develop  they  will 
be  detected  and  appropriate  corrective  meafi- 
txres  are  taken.  An  extensive  research  and  de- 
velopment program  is  being  conducted  by 
the  AEC  on  ultimate  disposal  methods,  such 
as  conversion  to  solids  and  burial  in  salt 
mines  or  disposal  in  deep  Impermeable  rock 
formations. 

The  solid  waetee  burled  In  soil  are  rela- 
tively small  In  radioactivity  content,  con- 
sisting of  such  items  as  contaminated  scrap, 
lalaoratory  equipment,  defective  piping,  and 
used  decontamination  material.  Very  little  of 
it  Is  in  "concrete  canisters",  nor  are  such 
canisters  necessary.  Cooling  water  Is  re- 
quired by  some  of  the  tanks  for  hJgh-level 
liquid  waste,  but  no  such  cooling  Is  required 
by  the  burled  solid  waste;  In  fact,  extensive 
effort  is  applied  to  assvtrlng  that  such  burials 
are  made  In  locations  where  underground  or 
surface  water  streams  will  not  encroach  on 
the  buried  wastes. 

The  data  from  environmental  monitoring 
programs  carried  out  at  the  burial  sites  con- 
firm that  waste  handling  techniques  both 
In  the  ATC  programs  and  In  the  regulated 
private  Industi^  programs  are  adequate  to 
assure  that  members  of  the  public  are  not 
exposed  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
established  radiation  protection  standards. 

Following  item  No.  6.  six  references  are 
listed.  Reference  I  provides  more  descrip- 
tion of  these  points.  Reference  n  illustrates 
the  extent  of  the  Information  required  by 
the  AEC  for  review  of  llcenee  application  for 
a  commercial  r.'idioactive  waste  burial  site. 
References  III  through  VI  are  more  technical 
but  may  serve   to   illustrate    the   degree   of 


emphasis  placed  by  the  AEC  up>on  radioactive 
waste  control  and  improvement. 

4.  Item:  "Not  too  long  ago,  a  radioactive 
whale  was  discovered  off  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
had  been  feeding  on  plankton  infected  by 
Columbia  River  water — the  water  flowing 
past  Hanford."  (7th  p.Tjagraph) 

Comment:  No  date  for  discovery  of  the 
"hot  whale"  was  provided  in  the  original 
Kildale  press  release  of  April  20.  The  press 
release  did  indicate  the  whale  had  been  ex- 
amined by  "scientists".  On  September  19. 
1963.  a  fin  whale  was  captiu-ed  west  of  Depoe 
Bay.  Oregon.  Radionuclides  in  various  tissues 
of  the  whale  were  analyzed  by  Charles  Oster- 
berg,  William  Pearcy,  and  Norman  Kujala, 
of  the  Department  of  Oceanography  at  Ore- 
gon State  University.  Corvallis. 

These  scientists  reported  their  findings  as 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine  "Na- 
ture". This  weekly  Journal,  published  in 
England,  has  a  worldwide  circulation  and 
reputation  among  scientists.  The  letter  was 
published  in  the  issue  of  December  5.  1964 
(Volume  204.  page  1006),  and  newspaper 
stories  based  upon  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  11  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  December  13.  Both  of 
these  newspaper  stories  correctly  quoted  the 
scientlEts  as  to  the  significance  of  their  find- 
ings: "Levels  are  extremely  low  and  no  health 
hazard  exists."  If  the  Kildale  news  release  is 
Intended  to  describe  the  same  whale,  the 
omission  of  the  scientists'  findings  is  highly 
misleading. 

The  whale  carcass  was  disposed  of  in  the 
normal  manner  by  a  rendering  plant,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  to  dispose  of  It  as  radio- 
active waste,  as  the  Kildale  press  release 
implied.  It  should  also  be  p>olnted  out  that 
the  low  concentrations  of  radioactivity  men- 
tioned in  the  scientific  report  represent 
short-lived  radionuclides  produced  by  irra- 
diation of  minerals  In  the  river  water  used 
to  cool  the  Hanford  reactors.  These  radio- 
nuclides are  not  from  reprocessing  wastes 
or  buried  solid  wastes. 

5.  Item:  "The  AEC.  however,  isn't  telling 
the  American  people  about  this.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  discovered  that  radioactive  waste 
was  poisoning  fish.  So  the  AEC,  In  a  report 
that  is  so  secret  even  Its  title  Is  classified, 
buried  the  facts  .  .  ." 

Comment:  The  titles  of  AEC  classified 
reports  must,  by  regulation,  be  thenaselves 
unclassified.  The  ref>ort  in  question  Is  cited 
In  Klldale's  May  4  press  release  as  "Radio- 
activity In  various  species  of  fish  from  the 
Columbia  and  Yakima  Rivers",  by  K.  E. 
Herde.  dated  1947  and  classified  "Secret". 
Essentially  all  Hanford  documents  at  that 
time  were  classified  "Secret";  this  particu- 
lar one  was  declassified  on  September  29, 
1960,  and  has  been  available  to  any  one  since 
then.  The  correct  serial  number  of  the  Herde 
document  Is  HEW  3-5501,  Indicating  the 
5501st  document  from  the  300  Area  at  the 
Hanford  Engineer  Works.  However,  a  re- 
quest for  HW  3-5501  would  still  produce  the 
desired  document.  The  Kildale  press  release 
erroneously  lists  It  as  HW-35501.  The  hitter 
Is  the  serial  number  of  a  document  entitled 
"231  Bldg.  Plutonium  Nitrate  Solution  Data 
Sheets.  Serial  No.  962",  dat«d  February  25, 
1955,  by  W.  N.  Mobley,  which  deals  with 
classified  plutonlum  production  information. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  subject 
matter  of  the  two  reports. 

6.  Item:  "So  far.  the  silence  of  the  AEC 
and  the  companies  concerned  has  been 
deafening." 

Comment:  The  environmental  monitoring 
activities  of  the  AEC  and  its  contractors.  M 
well  as  the  waste  management  activities,  are 
summarized  In  periodic  reports  released  to 
the  press  and  available  to  the  public  through 
the  various  AEC  public  information  offices. 
In  addition,  the  data  has  been  reported  to 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and.  together 
with  data  gathered  by  that  agency  and  by 
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various  state  and  local  health  agencies,  pub- 
lished In  the  monthly  Journal.  "Radiological 
Health  Data",  available  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

As  an  example  of  the  content  of  "Radio- 
loeical  Health  Data",  the  Issue  of  August 
mi  contains  an  article  on  "Radiological 
Survey  of  the  Lower  Columbia  River  in  Ore- 
eon  January  1962-July  1963",  by  George  L. 
Toombs  and  John  G.  Bailey  of  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Health.  (Note  that  this  is  the 
period  ending  shortlv  before  the  capture  of 
the  "hot  whale").  The  paragraph  of  this  ar- 
ticle titled  "Conclusions"  is  quoted  in  its 
entirety: 

"Concentrations   of   radionuclides   arising 
from  the  Hanford  reactors  and  atmospheric 
nuclear   weapons    testing   were    readily    de- 
tected In  the   environmental   media   in   the 
area  covered  by  this  survey.  Certain  trends 
were  generally  seen  for  fission  product  and 
activation  product   radionuclide  concentra- 
tions   Zinc-65  and  chromlum-51  concentra- 
tions  were   observed   to   decrease   with   in- 
creasing distance  by  water  from  the  Hanford 
reactors,  and  to  remain  relatively  stable  with 
respect  to  time.  The  fission  product  radio- 
nuclides, zirconlum-nloblum-95  and  ruthen- 
lum-103  and  106,  did  not  show  a  trend  with 
respect  to  distance  from  the  Hanford  reac- 
tors. However,   with   respect   to   time,   they 
did   show   a    generalized    peak    during    the 
spring  of  1963,  probably  due  to  the  heavy 
faUout  accompanying  the  spring  rains.  All 
concentrations    for    the    radionuclides    re- 
ported  were   below    those   recommended    by 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiologi- 
cal Protection  for  the  general   public.  The 
radionuclide  concentrations  meastired  dtxr- 
Ing  this   survey   warrant   no    action    other 
than  continued  surveillance  to  Insure  that 
the  levels  of  radioactivity  in  this  environ- 
ment are  neither   too   high  nor   increasing 
too  rapidly." 

Copies  of  all  applications  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  construct  and  operate  a  nuclear 
power  reactor,  chemical  reprocessing  plant, 
or  commercial  waste  btirial  ground  are  fiu-- 
nlshed  to  state  and  local  officials  and  are 
placed  in  the  AECs  Public  Document  Room. 
Public  announcements  of  the  receipt  of  the 
application  and  the  subsequent  action  taken 
thereon  are  issued  by  AEC  and  notices  are 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Copies  of  all  correspondence  and  filings 
relating  to  the  application,  license  or  amend- 
ment to  the  license,  including  waste  han- 
dling procedures,  are  placed  in  the  public 
records  of  the  Commission,  which  are  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  public  at  the 
Commission's  Public  Document  Room  located 
«t  1717  H  Street,  Washington.  D.C. 
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I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June 
20.  1967] 
High  R.^te  of  Cancer  Noted  Among  Smokers 
IN    Asbestos    Industry — Combination    or 
Asbestos    Dust.    Cigarettes    Poses    Great 
Risk  of  Lung  Cancer.  Study  Shows 
Atlantic     City.— Asbestos     workers     who 
smoke  cigarets  have  a  ninetyfold  greater  risk 
of  dying  of  lung  cancer  than  persons  who 
neither    smoke    nor    work    around    asbestos, 
three  New  York  medical  researchers  said. 

The  extremely  high  risk  of  lung  cancer 
among  persons  exposed  to  the  combination  of 
asbestos  dust  and  cigaret  smoke  was  uncov- 
ered in  a  study  of  370  members  of  the  New- 
ark. N.J..  and  New  York  locals  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Heat  and  Froet  In- 
sulators and  Asbestos  Workers  union.  The 
men  are  primarily  involved  in  installing  as- 
bestos   insulation   in   construction   work. 

The  workers  were  exposed  to  a  greater 
amount  of  asbestos  dust  than  the  general 
population,  and  all  had  been  occupationally 
exposed  to  it  for  at  least  20  years.  But  the 
researchers  added  that  the  general  popu- 
lation, particularly  in  big-city  areas.  Is  ex- 
posed to  a  slight  amount  of  such  particles. 
As  a  result,  they  said,  it  is  important  to 
determine  whether  cigaret  smoking  makes 
this  light  exposure  more  hazardous  than  it 
would  be  otherwise. 

In  a  report  to  the  scientific  session  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  annual  con- 
vention here,  the  researchers  said  there  were 
94  deaths  among  the  Insulation  workers  dur- 
ing a  52-month  period.  This,  they  calculated, 
was  46  more  than  would  have  been  expected 
among  a  similar  group  of  men  who  hadn't 
been  chronically  exposed  to  asbestos. 

Most  of  the  men  who  died— 78— were 
cigaret  smokers.  And  among  the  smokers,  34 
died  of  lung  cancer.  No  lung-cancer  deaths 
occurred   among  those  who  didn't  smoke. 

Twenty-four  lung-cancer  deaths  was  an 
extremelv  high  rate,  the  researchers  calcu- 
lated. Arnong  a  similar  group  of  smokers  who 
hadn't  been  exposed  to  asbestos,  statisticians 
would  expect  only  about  three  deaths  from 
lung  cancer,  they  said. 

"If  they  had  neither  smoked  nor  been  ex- 
poBed  to  asbestos  dust."  they  said,  the  ex- 
pected number  of  lung-cancer  deaths  would 
have  been  one  or  none  during  the  62-month 
period. 

"All  people  Inctir  a  great  increase  In  risk 
In  lung  cancer  If  they  smoke  cigarets;  for  as- 
bestos workers  the  Increase  In  risk  is  tre- 
mendous." they  said.  The  researchers  noted 
that  microscopic  asbestos  fibers,  once  in- 
haled, remain  permanently  in  the  lung  tis- 
sues. As  a  result,  "asbestos  workers  who  don't 
smoke  cigarets  should  never  begin.  Thoee 
who  do  smoke  should  stop  Immediately." 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  ACTION 
NOW 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
article  on  the  growing  length  of  congres- 
sional sessions  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  on  October  1. 

In  the  event  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
have  missed  it,  I  will  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  article  en- 
titled "Should  Congress  Stay  In  Session 
12  Months  a  Year?'  by  Allan  C.  Brown- 
field. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 


under  title  4  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1967— which  passed  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  in  March — Con- 
gress would  be  permitted  to  recess  dur- 
ir^  the  month  of  August  if  it  had  not 
completed  its  business  by  the  statuttiry 
adjournment  date  of  July  31  and  pro- 
vided that  the  country  was  not  in  a  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

The  August  adjournment  provision  is 
only  one  of  many  needed  improvements 
contained  in  the  congressional  reform  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  While  S.  355  is 
surely  not  the  ultimate  answer  to  mod- 
ernization of  the  legislative  branch,  it  is. 
on  balance,  a  constructive  and  much- 
needed  bill. 

I  urge  the  leadership  to  schedule  this 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible  for  action 
by  the  House.  Surely  most  of  us  must  be 
aware  that  our  workload  problems  are 
not  going  to  diminish  either  in  number 
or  in  complexity.  Failure  to  take  a  lew 
steps  toward  modernizing  our  procedures 
can  only  result  in  making  the  problems 
more  difficult  to  handle. 

Tlie  article  follows : 
Should    Congresss    Stat     in     Session     12 
Months  a  Year? 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
As  members  of  Congress  go  deeper  Into  the 
fall  months,  the  nagging  problem  of  when 
to  adjourn  and  how  to  maintain  a  close  and 
effective  contact  with  the  people  back  home 
remains. 

Can  Congress  complete  Its  work  within 
the  period  of  a  traditional  nine-month  ses- 
sion, or  Is  it  necessary  to  rethink  the  length 
of  time  during  which  members  should  be  at 
work? 

Many  senators  and  representatives  have 
given  thought  to  this  subject,  and  a  number 
of  proposals  have  been  discussed.  Yet.  the 
Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1967.  which 
passed  the  Senate  75  to  9,  has  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  for 
some  lime,  with  the  apparent  concurrence 
of  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 

This  bill  does  not  discuss  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  the  length  of  congressional  sessions, 
but  It  does  concern  Itself  with  other  reform 
measures  such  as  tightening  the  regulation 
of  lobbjists,  assuring  minority  staffing  of 
committees,  stripping  Congress  of  its  historic 
role  in  selection  and  confirmation  of  pay- 
masters and  revamping  committee  proce- 
dures. Included  is  a  provision  for  a  month- 
long  vacation  every  August. 

NEED    FOE    REFORM 

Even  the  limited  reforms  suggested  In  the 
Reorganization  Bill  seem  difficult  to  achieve. 
Nevertheless,  the  need  for  reform  U  felt  by 
many  members  of  Congress,  and  several  have 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  the  length 
of  congressional  sessions. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  once  noted 
that  "during  the  19th  century.  America  had 
many  distinguished  senators,  presidents, 
congressmen  ...  but  most  of  those  men 
dealt  in  their  entire  political  life  .  .  .  with 
only  four  or  five  major  problems.  .  .  .  Now 
the  problems  swarm  across  the  desks  of  i>o- 
Utlcal  leaders  of  this  country" 

The  current  Congress,  far  from  being  an 
exception,  is  added  proof  of  this  fact.  We 
face  turmoil  In  our  cities,  a  war  which  seems 
to  be  stalemated,  a  program  of  welfare  which 
has  suddenly  become  unpopular,  and  a  na- 
tion whose  people  seek  some  answer  to  their 
sense  of  crisis  from  their  elected  representa- 
tives In  the  midst  of  such  a  situation,  who 
can  seriously  think  of  adjournment?  Who 
can  doubt  that  Congress  is  headed  toward 
almost  permanent  year-round  sessions? 

The  fact  that  Congress  desperately  seeks 
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as  early  an  adjournment  as  possible  has  led. 
In  the  opinions  of  many,  to  hasty  and  often 
irresponsible  actions.  Senator  McGee.  D-Wyo.. 
points  out  that  "Good  bills  representing  long 
hours  of  Investigation  and  debate  are  aban- 
doned at  the  brink  of  passage:  quickly,  and 
sometimes  carelessly,  prepared  legislation  Is 
rushed  through  in  the  press  toward  final  ad- 
journment, and  tempers  and  physical  con- 
stitutions— worn  and  strained  by  nine  or  ten 
months  of  solid  work— approach  the  break- 
ing point." 

MECHANICAL    CHORES 

Senator  McGee  has  urged  the  Congress  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  nine-month  sessions  and 
to  recognize  the  need  for  year-round  meet- 
ings. He  has  also  recognized  the  fact  that 
members  of  Congress  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary time  for  reflection,  thought,  and  con- 
sideration. Being  in  Washington  for  12 
months  Is  damaging  to  perspective  and  broad 
understanding.  He  stated:  "It  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  we  are  becoming  so  caught 
up  in  the  details  of  our  Job  that  all  we  see 
and  all  we  have  time  to  worry  about  are  the 
mechanical  chores  of  the  moment.  The  basic 
Ideas,  the  concepte  by  which  we  live  and 
which  we  will  pass  to  our  posterity  are  not 
considered  by  us  for  want  of  time.  We  see  the 
trees  but  not  the  forest." 

A  possible  answer  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Gee Is  a  sabbatical  leave  for  members  of 
Congress,  patterned  on  the  practices  of  our 
large  universities  and  business  orgamzations. 
The  period,  according  to  this  proposal,  might 
run  from  three  to  six  months  on  a  staggered 
basis  so  that  no  more  than  a  handful  of  mem- 
bers would  be  gone  at  one  time. 

Discussing  this  Idea.  Senator  Monroney. 
D-Okla..  said  that  ".  .  .  the  longer  a  man 
stays  in  Congress,  generally  the  more  he 
knows  about  government,  the  more  he  knows 
and  understands  about  the  philosophy  of 
political  science,  about  international  affairs 
and  about  budgetary  control.  But  he  be- 
comes further  removed  from  the  position  he 
occupied  when  he  was  elected  What  (the 
proposal  for  a  sabbatical  i  .  .  is  saying  is. 
for  Pete's  sake  get  back  to  being  a  civilian 
for  six  months  so  that  you  can  come  back 
refreshed  with  the  viewpoint  that  you  had 
originally  but  with  the  backup  of  the  knowl- 
edge you  have  learned  as  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman." 

WEEK    BACK    HOME 

On  August  21  the  House  of  Representatives 
amended  the  Legislative  Act  of  1959  au- 
thorizing each  member  one  paid  round  trip 
to  his  district  for  each  month  the  House  is 
in  session.  But.  what  of  the  time  to  make 
such  trips? 

Commenting  on  this  Ironical  state  of  af- 
fairs. Rep.  Schadeberg.  R-WLs..  said  that 
"If  round  trips  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
government,  then  ample  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  people  should  be  provided  so 
that  money  yields  the  greatest  return.  I  refer 
to  the  suggestions  I  made  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  House  which  provide  a  one- 
week-a-month  recess  from  legislative  activity 
which  would  provide  the  members  of  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  hold  office  hours  in 
their  districts  and  to  discuss  pending  legisla- 
tion with  interested  parties  before  the  leg- 
islation was  considered  on  the  floor." 

Rep.  OHara.  D-Mlch.,  stated  that  much 
confusion  and  uncertainty  In  Government  Is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  fiscal  years  begin 
with  continuing  authorizations  and  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  do  not  know  what  funds 
will  become  available  for  their  programs 
until  aft*r  the  beginning  of  fiscal  years  He 
also  urged  that  "Changes  in  scheduling  con- 
gressional business  also  might  assist  in  a 
personal  problem  of  members  which  I  feel 
very  keenly  as  the  father  of  seven  children 
of  school  age.  Such  changes  might  assist  in 
making  the  sessions  of  Congress  correspond 
more  closely  with  the  school  year  As  It  is, 
the  member  of  Congress  with  school-age 
children  Is  forced  to  have  his  children  at- 


tend two  different  schools  In  a  school  year, 
one  back  In  his  district  and  one  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

DIVERSE     ACTIVITIES 

The  modern  world  and  the  mass  society 
have  provided  pressures  upon  government 
which  could  hardly  have  been  Imagined  in 
a  previous,  quletler  time.  Meant  to  be  a 
reflective  body,  Congress  has  been  compelled 
by  events  to  act  quickly.  Meant  to  be  a  body 
of  limited  functions  and  areas  of  jiu-isdlc- 
tlon.  Congress  is  now  called  upon  to  perform 
such  diverse  functions  as  aiding  education, 
controlling  rats  In  urban  areas,  and  Insuring 
equal  employment  in  private  Industries. 
Even  when  Congress  believes  an  area  of  con- 
sideration to  be  none  of  its  business,  It  must 
still  debate  and  dispose  of  it. 

In  his  volume,  "Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can Tradition."  James  Burnham  points  out 
that  "Neither  the  Fathers  nor  the  philos- 
ophers before  and  after  them  ever  listed  speed 
and  efficiency  among  the  virtues  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly.  They  wanted  'energy  and 
dispatch'  In  the  executive,  but  in  the  legisla- 
ture, they  believed,  promptitude  of  decision 
Is  oftener  an  evil  than  a  benefit.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  Jarrlngs  of  parties  in 
the  department  of  the  government,  though 
they  may  sometimes  obstruct  salutary  plans, 
yet  often  promote  deliberation  and  circum- 
spection, and  serve  to  check  excesses  In  the 
majority.'  (Federalist,  Number  70)  White 
haired,  slow  speaking  Nestor,  not  the  Im- 
pulsive Achilles,  the  aged  Priam  and  not 
passionate  Trollus.  are  the  archetypes  of  the 
legislator." 

MISTAKEN    STANDARD 

The  days  of  such  reflective  Judgment  ap- 
pear to  be  at  an  end.  Just  as  the  days  of 
nine-month  sessions  of  Congress  appear  to 
be  ended.  Yet,  It  Is  a  situation  with  which 
few  are  happy. 

For  at  a  time  when  Congress  Is  called  upon 
to  exercise  Judgment  In  an  ever  broadening 
range  of  Issues,  reflection  and  an  opportunity 
to  see  such  Issues  In  a  realistic  national  per- 
spective are  essential.  Decision  making,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  Judged  by  Its 
speed  but  by  its  quality.  A  democracy  Is  not 
Judged  by  Its  efficiency  but  by  the  essence 
of  its  national  llie.  Dictatorships  have  always 
proven  notably  more  efficient.  Mussolini. 
after  all.  did  make  the  trains  run  on  time. 
Hitler  did  construct  the  great  German  high- 
ways, and  the  Communists  did  launch  Sput- 
nik. For  Congress  to  Judge  Itself  by  such  a 
mistaken  standard  would  be  a  serious  error. 

Congressmen,  however,  should  be  more 
concerned  with  solving  problems  than  with 
early  Congressional  adjournment.  Just  as 
many  state  legislatures  have  changed  from 
semi-annual  to  annual  sessions,  It  Is  now 
time  for  Congress  to  eliminate  the  facade 
of  nine  month  sessions  and  accept  the  reality 
of  year  round  meetings. 

YEAR-ROUND    SESSIONS 

If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  little  tempta- 
tion to  use  valuable  debate  time  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  projected  adjournment  date. 
And,  within  the  context  of  a  realistic  ap- 
proach, proper  provision  might  be  made  for 
real  vacations  and  for  a  real  opportunity  to 
meet  with  constituents  and  reflect  upon  the 
problems  of  an  ever  more  complex  age. 

To  this  end.  one  upstate  New  York  con- 
gressman expressed  the  view  that  If  business 
was  scheduled  on  Fridays,  those  members 
who  leave  town  regularly  for  long  weekends 
would  be  persuaded  to  stay.  Another  con- 
gressman mged  that  a  one  month  summer 
vacation  be  considered,  as  well  as  a  vacation 
In  December,  and  that  this  be  Included  in 
the  context  of  a  plan  for  year-round  sessions. 

Rep.  Cleveland,  R-N.H.,  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  was  reactivating  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Congressional  Re- 
form to  put  pressure  on  House  Democrats  to 
report  out  the  Congressional  Reorganization 
Bill  which  haa  been  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 


mittee since  March  9.  If  this  bill  reaches 
the  floor  during  the  current  session,  there  Is 
every  prospect  that  the  question  of  year- 
round  sessions  will  be  Introduced. 

Memt)ers  of  Congress  will  decide  only  re- 
luctantly to  meet  on  a  year-round  basis,  but 
this  is  an  age  in  which  we  do  many  things 
under  protests,  and  members  of  Congress  are 
In  no  way  exempt. 


LEIF  ERICSSON  DAY 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  centuries  of  recorded  history,  the 
American  continent  wa^  unknown  to 
civilization,  as  we  define  it.  In  the  past 
several  hundred  years,  bloodlines  have 
flowed  into  this  vast  land  from  every 
comer  of  the  earth.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  built  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  using  the  fortitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  ardor  of  the  Spanish  and 
French,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Italians, 
Scandinavian  tenacity,  Slavic  endur- 
ance, and  the  luck  of  the  Irish,  plus 
many  more.  We  have  added  to  this  the 
rhythm  of  Africa,  the  mystery  of  Asia— 
and  yes,  the  courage  of  our  native 
Americans. 

Men  who  dreamed  dreams  of  far 
horizons  launched  ships  out  into  un- 
charted waters,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  they  would  one  day  reach  the  shores 
of  this  gigantic  mass  of  earth.  No  group 
of  these  voyagers  possessed  more  cour- 
age, adventure,  hardiness,  and  perhaps 
at  times,  bold  foolhardiness.  than  did  the 
Vikings  of  the  North. 

One  such  Norseman  was  the  Icelander. 
Leif  Ericsson.  In  about  the  year  1000  his 
ship  left  Greenland  to  sail  northern 
seas  to  the  west.  We  have  learned  that 
it  was  this  little  group  of  Viking  sailors 
that  first  touched  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent to  be  named  America. 

They  never  knew,  but  perhaps  they 
envisioned,  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  their  journey.  This  was  the 
new  world,  and  from  the  old  would  come 
those  who  would  one  day  populate  the 
wilderness,  build  the  cities,  till  the  soil. 
and  fly  the  banner  of  freedom. 

I  hope  we  will  never  forget  the  saga  of 
a  long  line  of  courageous  men.  from  Leif 
Ericsson  to  our  astronauts,  nor  fail,  as  a 
nation,  to  be  worthy  of  them.  That  is 
why  we  are  on  this  day,  October  9.  1967. 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  commemorating  the  event 
of  Leif  Ericsson's  portentous  voyage. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST:  WRONG 
AGAIN 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  that  great  crusading  pubUca- 
tion  the  Washington  Post,  has  seen  nt 
to  attack  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored to  permit  postal  patrons  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  mailing  of  unsoUcited  ob- 
scene mail  matter  sent  to  their  minor 
children.  I  am  referring  to  an  editorial 
carried  in  yesterday's  Post. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
HR  7977,  the  postal  rate  pay  bill  which 
vk-ill  be  up  for  House  consideration  to- 
morrow, contains  an  amendment,  title 
m  which  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General,  if  requested  by  the  addre.ssee, 
to  issue  an  order  to  the  sender  of  a  "pan- 
dering advertisement"  to  refrain  from 
further  mailings  of  such  matter  to  the 
named  addressee. 

Following  the  U.S.  Supreme  Courts 
definition  In  the  Ginzburg  case,  a  "pan- 
dering advertisement"  is  defined  as  one 
which  offers  for  sale  matter  which  the 
advertisement  itself  represents  to  be 
•erotically  arousing  or  sexually  provoca- 
tive." In  other  words,  this  legislation 
merely  gives  every  parent  the  right  to 
stop  the  flow  of  unsolicited  smutty  ad- 
vertisements into  the  mailbox  of  his 
hoTPo  T  suggest  that  this  is  the  right  of 
every  t....ut,  and  it  is  amazing  to  me 
that  such  publications  as  the  Washing- 
ton Post  would  oppose  this  under  the 
spurious  banner  of  free  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  this  bill  does  not  preclude  those  who 
want  such  materials  from  having  them 
delivered  to  them  through  the  U.S.  mails. 
The  Postmaster  General  is  not  author- 
ized to  act  on  his  own  account;  he  may 
do  so  only  after  having  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  named  addressee.  It  is 
the  same  as  though  we  were  authoriz- 
ing an  individual  to  call  the  telephone 
company  and  ask  it  to  put  a  stop  to  ob- 
scene telephone  calls  being  made  to  his 
household.  Surely  no  one  would  argue 
that  to  do  so  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  obscene  caller's  right  of  free  speech. 
Yet  this  is  the  very  type  of  argument  be- 
ing advanced  by  the  Post. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  man's  home 
is  his  castle.  In  my  home  I  have  a  right 
to  privacy  and  since  my  mailbox  is  an 
extension  of  my  home,  I  have  a  right  to 
keep  smut  peddlers  from  dropping  solici- 
tations to  buy  their  wares  into  my  mall- 
box.  Certainly  I  have  a  right  and  a  duty 
t,  exercise  some  control  over  the  moral 
upbringing  of  my  children.  Yet,  presently 
there  is  no  way  for  me  to  stop  the  flow 
of  unsolicited  obscene  mail  matter  to  my 
home.  Title  III  of  H.R.  7977  gives  every 
postal  patron  such  an  opportunity. 
Pandering  advertisement  In  the  mall — 

Say  the  editors  of  the  Post — 
are  an  undoubted  nuisance.  It  is  not  Impos- 
sible  to   deal   with    them,    however.    In   any 
house  equipped  with  a  trash  basket  or  a  gar- 
bage can. 

The  editorial  concludes.  To  say  this, 
however,  is  to  admit  one's  misunder- 
standing of  the  problem.  It  is  like  saying 
that  one  can  always  hang  up  on  the 
maker  of  an  obscene  telephone  call.  But 
parents  are  not  always  at  home  when  the 
children  are  exposed.  Often,  one's  chil- 
dren are  the  first  to  see  the  mail  and  by 
the  time  the  parents  come  home  from 
work,  the  damage  is  already  done. 


Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  parents  want 
this  legislation.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
none  of  my  colleagues  will  be  deceived 
by  the  spurious  arguments  advanced  by 
this  editorial  and  that  they  will  over- 
whelmingly support  title  m  of  H.R.  7977. 


HOUSE  MUST  SHARE  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR  QUALITY  OF  DISTRICT 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker  although 
the  other  body  has  the  dismal  task  of 
approving  the  Presidents  recent  nomi- 
nees to  the  new  City  Council  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  House  must  share 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  Dis- 
trict government. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  the  seat  of 
our  National  Government,  is  a  Federal 
District,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  citi- 
zens of  our  50  States — not  just  to  the  peo- 
ple who  happen  to  reside  here  temporar- 
ily. The  citizens  of  these  50  States  pro- 
vide, in  large  measure,  the  financial  sup- 
port for  this  Federal  District. 

If  the  President  had  set  out  to  sabo- 
tage seLf-govemment  in  Washington,  to 
discredit  the  new  City  Council,  to  exalt 
patronage,  to  insult  the  competent,  con- 
cerned citizens  of  the  District,  to  degrade 
our  National  Capital  in  the  eyes  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world,  he  could  not  have 
succeeded  better. 

At  least  three  of  the  President's  nomi- 
nations are  incredible. 

One  is  a  draft  dodger,  a  Bobby  Baker 
crony,  and,  according  to  a  creditable 
magazine  article,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial lobbyists  in  the  Capital.  Can  you 
imagine  more  serious  disqualifications  for 
a  President  of  the  Council  of  our  Capi- 
tal City  during  war? 

Another  led  demonstrations  and 
preached  civil  disobedience.  Can  you 
imagine  more  serious  disqualifications  for 
a  Vice  President  of  the  City  Council  dur- 
ing times  of  civil  unrest  and  disrespect 
for  law  and  order? 

A  third  nominee  accepted  attorney's 
fees  to  advise  a  home  mortgage  company 
that  used  despicable  methods  to  bilk  the 
poor  and  ignorant  for  profit?  Can  you 
imagine  more  serious  disqualifications 
for  a  Coimcilman  at  a  time  when  this 
very  client  is  under  investigation  for 
criminally  duping  the  poor  for  profits 
and  when  the  District  is  burdened  with 
so  many  poor  and  disadvantaged  people? 
The  reputation  of  the  new  City  Coun- 
cil—the competency  and  integrity  of  each 
individual  Councilman— is  crucial  to  the 
future  of  "self-government"  for  Wash- 
ington. 

Certainly  a  thorough,  comprehensive 
investigation  of  each  nominee  is  indi- 
cated. A  sudden  nomination  followed  by 
a  quick  confirmation  to  avoid  public 
scrutiny  and  knowledge  of  the  back- 
grounds of  these  new  Councilmen  will 
contribute  to  the  precipitous  failure  of 
District  "self-government." 


Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  the  House  have 
the  responsibility  to  investigate,  know 
and  report  the  competency  and  quali- 
fications of  the  President's  nominees  for 
the  new  City  Council?  I  believe  it  does. 
In  this  case,  where  the  President's  nomi- 
nees are  prima  facie  Incompetent,  fla- 
grantly Involved  with  suspicious  special 
Interests,  totally  unrepresentative  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District,  and  all  political 
cronies  of  this  administration,  a  thorough 
investigation  and  comprehensive  report 
to  the  public  is  absolutely  essential. 


STTTDY  OF  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  U.S.  TEXTILE  AND  AP- 
PAREL INDUSTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitenerj  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1967,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  a  statement  in  which  he 
directed  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a 
study  of  economic  conditions  in  the  U.S. 
textile  and  apparel  industries,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  present  and 
prospective  impact  of  imports  upon  these 
industries.  He  asked  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  report  back  to  him  on  or  before 
January  15. 1968. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  that  has 
been  studied  as  much  as  the  impact  of 
imports  upon  the  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industries.  It  seems  to  me  that 
further  study  is  unnecessary  to  convince 
anyone  that  it  is  time  that  action  be 
taken  to  protect  the  jobs  of  the  American 
people  in  these  beleaguered  facets  of  our 
national  economy. 

I  know  there  was  a  feeling  of  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  some  industry- 
people  when  this  statement  was  made 
last  week  and  I  am  not  here  to  cast  any 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  wUUngness  of  the 
administration  to  be  helpful  to  our 
American  people,  but  I  have  misgivings 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  en- 
couragement that  relief  will  be  had 
through  administrative  action. 

However.  I  do  believe  it  is  proper  that 
we  give  a  little  thought  to  the  possible 
effect  of  this  statement. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  the  statement  of 
the  President  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  statement  is  as  follows ; 
Statemf.nt   Made   by    Pbesident   Ltndon    B. 
Johnson  on  October  4.   1967 
I  have  today  asked  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  report  to  me  by  January  16, 
1968  In  the  fullest  detail  possible  on  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  United  States  textile 
and  apparel  Industries. 

In  this  report  I  expect  In  partictilar  an  In- 
tensive analysis  of  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive Impact  of  the  Imports  upon  these  Indus- 
tries. ,  . 
This  administration  has  consistently  acted 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  economy.  In  recent  months  rep- 
resentatives of  these  indtistries  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  and  to  many  others  a  deep 
concern  over  their  future  well-being  in  light 
of  a  number  of  factors,  and  especially  Un- 
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port  trends.  A  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Congress  In  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate— including  Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — have  sponsored  bills 
which  deal  with  the  question  of  imports. 

In  considering  this  widespread  concern  I 
have  concluded  that  we  must  have  all  the 
facts  possible  to  guide  our  future  actions 
in  this  important  field,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  Chairman  Mills  Is  Joining  my  request.  I 
hope  that  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  will 
permit  all  of  us  w^ho  are  deeply  Interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries to  take  a  course  of  action  which  will  be 
both  in  their  interest  and  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  days  ago.  when  the  House  passed  the 
bill  written  and  handled  by  the  gentle- 
men from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Dent],  it 
became  apparent  to  many  of  us  that  at 
long  last  we  had  reached  a  point  at  which 
the  Congress  was  going  to  take  this  mat- 
ter into  hand  and  require  by  law  that  the 
people  of  America  have  a  better  deal  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade. 

This  vote  on  the  Dent  bill,  which.  I  be- 
lieve, produced  only  29  adverse  votes,  was 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  that  some 
of  us  had  seen. 

But  now  we  are  wondering  if  perhaps 
this  order  for  a  so-called  study  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  will  not  be  one  which 
might  seek  to  slow  down  the  exercise  of 
the  will  of  the  Congress  to  protect  the 
jobs  of  American  people. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  in  Pinehurst,  N.C., 
the  former  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
John  Connor,  who  is  now  president,  I  be- 
lieve, of  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  a  concern 
with  a  vital  stake  In  textiles,  was  quoted 
in  the  press  as  having  made  the  state- 
ment that — 

Textile  import  quotas  as  determined  on 
some  reasonable  basis  to  lit  the  overall  needs 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers 
In  the  orderly  development  of  U.S.  textile 
markets  are  needed  in  the  broad  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Connor  is  further  quoted  as  having 
said: 

If  the  U.S.  Government  can  arrive  at  no 
suitable  diplomatic  conclusions  with  other 
nations  I  think  we  could  consider  new 
grounds  for  textile  imports  on  a  unilateral 
basts  by  force  of  Congressional  action. 

I  believe  this  brings  us  to  a  problem 
each  of  us  must  take  into  account  as  we 
seek  to  do  something  for  our  country  in 
this  field  of  foreign  trade.  That  is.  that 
we  not  be  governed  by  self-interest  In 
dealing  with  the  establishment  of  sound 
trade  policies.  This  present  hopeful  sign 
for  the  textile  industry  might  be  con- 
sidered by  some  other  industry  people 
who  are  equally  injured  by  imports  as 
holding  out  hope  for  the  textile  Industry 
which  is  not  held  out  for  other  industries 
which  are  hurt  by  imports. 

As  one  who  has  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  textiles,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  if  those  of  us  who  do 
have,  because  of  our  local  industry,  some 
peculiar  interest  in  a  particular  industry, 
should  ever  let  ourselves  get  diverted  in 
selfish  desire  to  serve  our  own  particular 
interests,  so  that  we  will  not  have  served 
the  national  interest. 

May  I  confine  myself  today  to  the 
textile  field?  No  one  can  question  that 
imports  are  now  ruining  the  job  oppor- 
tunities of  more  than  200,000  Americans 


in  the  textile  industry  who  are  debarred 
from  employment  there  because  of  im- 
ports. Even  a  greater  number  are  affected 
by  curtailed  operations  in  the  textile 
industry  as  a  direct  and  proximate  result 
of  the  importation  of  inordinate  amounts 
of  textile  products  and  apparel  products. 

Many  other  industries  have  taken  up 
the  cudgel  for  textiles  because  they  see 
in  this  problem  something  broader  than 
many  of  our  friends  who  feel  we  are  only 
concerned  about  the  jobs  of  people  in  the 
textile  field.  The  textile  industry  spends 
each  year  $10  billion  with  other  indus- 
tries for  various  services.  This  includes 
the  trucking  companies,  paper  mill  oper- 
ators, power  companies,  sheep  ranchers, 
corn  farmers,  construction  workers,  ma- 
chinery manufacturers,  the  chemical 
industry,  the  cotton  producers,  and  the 
producer  of  machinery  for  the  textile 
industry. 

The  trucking  industry  last  year  earned 
more  than  $100  million  from  the  textile 
industry  and  hauled  about  90  percent  of 
all  the  American  textiles  that  were  man- 
ufactured and  shipped  within  our  own 
country.  Paper  manufacturers  earned 
about  $240  million  from  the  sale  of  paper 
supplies  for  the  textile  industry.  Power 
comparues  sold  about  $150  million  worth 
of  electrical  power  to  the  industry.  The 
wool  producers,  that  is,  the  sheep  ranch- 
ers, sold  370  million  pounds  of  wool  cost- 
ing about  $190  million.  The  com  farmers, 
the  com  raisers,  found  their  product  used 
in  making  315  million  pounds  of  corn 
starch  for  which  the  textile  industry 
paid  $31  million.  Construction  workers 
built  more  than  $500  million  worth  of 
new  plants,  and  textile  machinery  manu- 
facturers sold  about  $640  million  worth 
of  new  equipment.  The  chemical  plants 
producing  manmade  fibers  sold  about  4 
billion  pounds  of  their  fibers  at  a  cost  of 
$2.4  billion.  Cotton  farmers  sold  about 
9.5  million  bales  of  raw  cotton  for  about 
$1  billion. 

On  top  of  that,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count that  the  domestic  textile  industry 
paid  $4.6  billion  in  wages  which  went 
into  tne  economy  of  many  hundreds  of 
communities  throughout  this  Nation.  Into 
the  office  of  the  attorney,  the  physician, 
the  dnigstore,  the  department  store,  and 
every  other  phase  of  economic  life  in 
the  local  community,  you  begin  to  .see 
that  this  is  an  important  problem  which 
confronts  not  just  the  textile  industry 
but  all  the  people  of  America. 

I  was  interested  today  to  receive  from 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers a  bulletin  in  which  they  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  statement  of  the 
President  to  which  I  have  referred  earlier. 
They  say,  among  other  things.  In  their 
statement ; 

We  share  the  President's  desire  to  have 
all  of  the  facts  possible  concerning  the  textile 
import  problem,  and  we  shall,  of  cotirse,  co- 
operate with  the  Tariff  Commission  in  its 
endeavor. 

The  present  critical  need  for  limitations 
on  textile  imports  Is  well  established,  how- 
ever, and  the  pendency  of  this  new  study 
should  not  delay  action  by  the  Congress  upon 
pending  textile  Import  quota  legislation. 

Ttie  existence  of  the  textile  Import  prob- 
lem has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
President,  who  has  publicly  stated  that 
reasonable  limitations  on  wool  textile  im- 
ports are  necessary,  and  by  68  Members  of  the 


Senate  and  174  Members  of  the  House  who 
are  sponsoring  legislation  to  enable  him  to 
effectuate  his  policy.  The  industry's  resources 
will  continue  to  be  kept  fully  mobilized  to 
achieve  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

And,  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  other  industiT  representatives, 
whatever  the  phase  of  their  textile  op- 
erations in  which  they  may  engage,  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  insisting 
that,  notwithstanding  the  study  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Congress  proceed 
promptly  with  the  legislation  which  .so 
many  of  us  are  cosixinsoring  here  in  the 
House  and  which  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  cosponsoring  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  We  talk 
about  manpower  retraining  very  glibly. 
In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  it  was  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  some  funds 
available  to  retrain  people  who  were  put 
out  of  their  jobs  because  of  imports.  I 
say  to  .vou  that  this  is  an  indefensible 
sort  of  thing.  It  should  be  our  view  and 
it  should  be  our  deep  concern  to  see  to 
it  that  no  American  is  deprived  of  his 
job  by  reason  of  foreign  imports  what- 
ever the  industry  may  be. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
interested  in  this  problem  will  insist  that 
we  proceed  on  schedule  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Mills  bUl," 
and  which  has  been  sponsored  by  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  and  approxi- 
mately 176  others  of  us. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  WHITENER  1  and  to  congratulat« 
the  gentleman  upon  a  splendid  statement 
relating  to  problems  that  confront  the 
textile  industry  today. 

I  particularly  am  appreciative  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
legislation  is  going  to  be  required,  ap- 
parently, before  the  problem  is  solved, 
both  for  the  textile  industry  and  for 
many  other  types  of  industries  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  very  splendid  recognition  of  the 
facts  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  GettysI, 
for  his  contribution.  I  hope  that  neither 
he  nor  others  of  my  colleagues  imder- 
stand  that  what  I  am  saying  has  to  be 
limited  to  our  concern  about  the  textile 
industry.  There  are.  for  instance,  the 
shoe  industry,  the  athletic  goods  indus- 
try, the  steel  industry,  and  many  others 
which  are  equally  involved  in  this  fight. 
I  think  we  should  not  stand  by  and  get 
ourselves  blocked  off  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  We  should  present  a  united  front 
and  be  just  as  interested  in  the  dairy 
farmer  who  is  now  being  hurt  by  imports, 
the  steel  manufacturer  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  steel  industry,  as  we  are  in 
our  particular  area  of  interest. 
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Mr.  GETTYS.  The  gentleman  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  there  are  so  many  re- 
lated industries  that  are  dependent  upon 
these  textile  industries,  which  is  the 
point  we  are  raising  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  conclude  I  am  ex- 
pressing to  all  of  my  colleagues  the  fer- 
vent plea  that  they  not  be  diverted  from 
this  effort  which  seems  to  be  on  its  way 
to  success,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
vote  in  the  House  on  the  very  significant 
legislation  from  the  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  which  was  given  to  us 
from  the  hand  and  mind  of  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent].  I  hope  we  can  all  be  steadfast  in 
our  zeal  for  this  American  program  of  a 
sound  trade  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   WORKS- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  13178. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND 
MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  HUN- 
GRY AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Vanik  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day last  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  on  S.  2138,  voted  to  put  the 
bill  aside  without  prejudice. 

Tills  legislation,  authored  by  Senator 
Stennis  in  the  other  body,  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  emergency  food  and  medical 
assistance  to  hungry  Americans  in 
whatever  State  they  may  be  found. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  kept  the  bill  open  for  action.  I 
am  expressing  my  very  deep  concern  that 
the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  this 
or  similar  legislation  should  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr,  Speaker,  It  is  to  me,  nothing  short 
of  shocking,  that  in  a  country  having  an 
annual  Federal  budget  in  excess  of  130 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  ques- 
tions of  economy  should  be  raised  on  the 
expenditure  of  $25  million  to  feed  Amer- 
icans who,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
not  being  cared  for  under  existing  State 
or  Federal  programs,  and  whose  children 
are  foimd  to  be  in  a  state  of  physical 
malnutrition,  and  in  some  places  near 
starvation. 

I  am  deUghted  that  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Agriculture  wisely  chose 
to  make  public  its  executive  hearing  of 
last  week,  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  undertake  further  pub- 
lic hearings  to   make  the   record  very 


plain  as  to  :he  extent  and  character  of 
the  nutrition  and  allied  medical  prob- 
lems widely  varying  estimates  have  been 
received  as  to  the  number  of  Americans 
who  are  suflering  from  serious  malnutri- 
tion, and  those  estimates  must  be  refined 
and  made  as  precise  as  possible.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  would  certainly  im- 
pugn both  its  humanity  and  its  respon- 
sibility if  it  does  not  thoroughly,  fully, 
and  publicly  examine  these  assertions  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

This  can  only  be  done  properly  if  it  is 
done  through  extended  public  hearings. 
Even  if  the  character  of  the  problem 
has  been  exaggerated  or  misrepresented, 
such  information  would  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition. But  I  do  not  beUeve  this  is  the 
case.  On  the  contrary.  I  beUeve  the  prob- 
lem is  a  real  one.  a  pressing  one.  a  critical 
one.  and  becomes  exacerbated  every 
week,  as  we  approach  in  some  areas  of 
our  country  a  harsh  winter.  Surely  no 
Member  of  this  House  would  wish  that 
Americans  here  in  our  own  country 
should  be  denied  such  fundamental  aid 
at  a  time  when  our  history  of  generosity 
to  other  peoples  has  passed  a  level  of 
$120  billion  in  aid  since  World  War  II. 

I  have  supported  the  foreign  aid  bill 
every  year  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.  But  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  this  Country  cannot  afford  to  un- 
dertake i-esponsibility  for  its  own  people. 
I  will  cease  to  support  the  foreign  aid 
budget  and  I  will  cease  to  support  many 
other  domestic  programs  which  can  be 
put  aside  until  these  fundamental  re- 
sponsibihties  can  be  undertaken. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  this  need 
Is  in  any  sense  beyond  our  present 
capacity.  The  testimony  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  officials  was  that  present 
authorizations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  were  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  every  Member 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  very  distin- 
guished group  of  American  citizens 
known  as  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Emergency  Food  To  Fight  Huneer  in 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it^  summary  statement,  dated 
September  27.  1967.  by  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Choate  be  included  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record,  including  its  appendices  of  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  listened  to 
the  gentleman's  statement  and  not  hav- 
ing seei.  this  statement  in  its  entirety,  I 
note  that  earlier  there  were  some  news- 
paper stories,  and  stories  from  other 
sources,  that  reflected  considerably  on 
the  area  that  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  this  com- 
mittee went  only  to  certain  specified 
areas,  the  medical  committee,  which  the 
gentleman  will  recall.  As  soon  as  this 
was  called  to  my  attention,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  that  area.  I  called  on  the 
people  in  authority  in  my  State  and  asked 
them  to  check  out  all  the  names  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

As  I  recall,  without  exception  all  of 
the  names  listed  were  drawing  relief. 


Tliere  seems  to  be  no  question  that  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  that  there 
are  a  few.  a  relatively  few  numerically, 
who  are  suffering  from  malnutrition.  But 
by  the  same  token,  a  research  and  study 
w-as  made  of  this  particular  group  in 
only  one  particular  section  of  the 
country. 

Following  that  I  wrote  Senator  Clark 
and  Senator  Javits.  who  had  identified 
themselves  with  this  study  project,  and 
asked  for  a  list  of  names  of  the  persons 
that  this  group  had  found.  That  was  some 
2  months  ago  and  just  today  I  had  an 
acknowledgement  by  letter,  but  no  in- 
dividuals names  were  listed  in  it. 

So  I  would  trust  that  the  report  that 
the  gentleman  is  putting  in  the  Record 
is  not  pointing  the  finger  at  one  particu- 
lar section  of  the  counti-y  because  this 
study  quite  definitely  is  not  national  in 
its  scope.  Insofar  as  my  area  is  con- 
cerned, we  deplore  even  one  such  case 
and  we  thank  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  making  this  statement  available 
and  trust  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
including  in  the  Record  is  fair  in  its 
content. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
gentleman  has  taken  this  occasion  to 
make  his  comments.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  judgment  that  the  area  which,  as 
he  says,  he  has  the  honor  to  represent, 
has  been  unfairly  singled  out  In  some 
quarters  as  the  locus  of  this  problem. 
Actually,  malnutrition  and  allied  prob- 
lems exist  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  They  exLst,  in  my  judgment,  in 
several  of  the  Northern  States  and  in 
many  of  our  northern  metropoliUn  areas 
as  well  as  in  some  rural  areas  The 
gentleman's  State  is  at  the  top  of  the 
list  in  participation  by  the  poor  in  food 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ■WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  felt  free  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man because  I  know  of  his  fairness  in 
dealing  with  these  matters.  But  not  hav- 
ing seen  the  report  I  did  want  to  make 
this  statement  that  I  have  made. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  there  is  any  question 
as  to  the  report  or  any  of  the  material 
which  I  have  put  into  the  Record  today 
unfairly  representing  the  problem  as  be- 
ing limited  to  or  particularly  aimed  at 
the  gentleman's  area,  I  would  be  happy  to 
participate  with  him  in  putting  the  mat- 
ter into  a  national  perspective.  I  know 
the  gentleman's  State  has  done  far 
more  to  care  for  people  who  are  poor 
than  many  other  States  In  the  Union. 
Mr  WHITTEN.  I  accept  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  'Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  a  very  good  state- 
ment. As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  who  last  week  sat 
through  the  deliberations  and  the  hear- 
ings that  are  now  a  matter  of  public 
record,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
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the  gentleman's  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  clarified  a  situa- 
tion that  has  distressed  many  of  us  be- 
cause of  untrue  implications  that  seemed 
to  pinpoint  one  area  only.  I  think  per- 
haps also  it  would  be  a  good  time  to 
point  out  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  committee  voted  not  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill  at  this  time,  but  to  hold 
it  over  without  prejudice  until  such  time 
as  we  had  more  information  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Both  of  those  agencies  testified  that 
they  had  not  asked  for  the  bill  and  were 
at  this  time  unprepared  to  give  us  reli- 
able facts  and  figures  on  which  we  could 
write  legislation  that  would  really  pin- 
point the  problem  and  solve  it.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  put  part  of  our  di- 
lemma in  good  context  with  his  state- 
ment. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further  so 
that  I  may  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  On  the  day  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  met.  one  of 
the  members  of  that  committee  issued  a 
press  release  concerning  what  went  on 
In  this  executive  session.  In  the  release 
there  was  a  statement  saying  commit- 
tee members  exhibited  ''joy  over  the  im- 
minent suffocation  of  this  bill."  This 
press  release  was  put  out  before  the  com- 
mittee even  had  an  opportunity  to  vote. 
The  gentleman  was  present  at  the  hear- 
ing on  that  day.  as  was  I.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  qu^tion  for  the  record: 
At  any  time  when  the  committee  was 
discussing,  deliberating,  and  asking 
questions  on  this  bill,  did  you  see  any 
signs  of  unbecoming  levity  or  opinions 
expressed  that  this  was  not  a  very 
serious  problem  that  we  had  to  solve? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  be  glad  to  say 
on  my  own  part  I  was  then  convinced 
and  am  now  convinced  that  all  members 
of  the  committee  took  the  matter  very 
seriously.  I  did  not  draw  the  conclusion 
that  others  may  have  drawn  from  any 
levity  that  did  exist  in  the  committee. 
I  think  each  member  of  the  committee 
approaches  this  problem  very  seriously. 
I  think  the  committee  as  a  whole  has 
been  concerned  about  problems  coming 
under  its  jurisdiction  which  have  rele- 
vance to  this  condition  or  this  problem. 
I  hope  that  there  wUl  be  prompt  further 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

The  only  respect  In  which  I  disagree 
in  any  way  with  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  Washington  Is  that 
I  feel  a  temporary  authorization,  at  least, 
should  be  given  to  cope  with  situations  of 
real  hunger  and  malnutrition  discovered 
in  the  United  States  which  cannot  be 
cared  for  by  any  existing  program  while 
we  are  waiting  for  additional  informa- 
tion. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  jield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  think  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    should    give 


this  immediate  aid  under  present  pro- 
grams until  we  have  the  facts  and 
figures,  to  honestly,  intelligently,  and 
factually  argue  in  favor  of  this  bill  when 
we  bring  it  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
answ-er  to  my  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  simply  asked  you  to  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  further  clarifying  your 
unanimous  consent  request  which  I  be- 
lieve is  before  the  House,  namely,  to  in- 
clude the  summary  plus  the  entire  bill. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  il  this  is  not 
in  print  either  In  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  or  as  a  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  simply  on  the 
basis  of  not  being  advised  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  availability  therein,  and  the 
fact  that  it  costs  the  taxpayers  some 
$210  a  page  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  question.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  answer  it,  becau.se.  in  fact. 
It  is  not  otherwise  available.  The  initial 
public  hearings  which  were  scheduled  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Cornmittee  were 
not  held  because  individuals  who  had  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  testify  later  informed 
the  committee  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing not  to  testify  if  the  committee  was 
going  to  move  to  go  Into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  bill.  Consequently 
the  statement  in  question  is  not  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
men will  yield  further,  then  neither  the 
Commission  Itself  nor  the  proper  House 
committee  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
mission, either  out  of  the  executive  con- 
tingency fimd  or  by  appropriation.  In- 
cludes any  amount  for  the  cost  of 
printing? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  may  have  misunderstood 
my  request.  This  is  not  an  ofBcial  docu- 
ment. It  is  the  testimony  of  a  member  of 
a  private  group  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem which  is  not  printed  in  any  Govern- 
ment-authorized publication  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman.  I 
thought  it  was  an  official  document. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  ad  hoc  committee  is 
a  wholly  private  organization. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
served the  right  to  object.  In  view  of  the 
explanation  of  the  gentleman.  I  will  not 
object  and  I  will  read  the  statement  with 
Interest,  and.  if  further  statements  are 
required.  I  will  make  them  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  granted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  summary  referred  to  follows:) 
Summary  Statement  to  the  Hovse  Agrictjl- 
TURE  CoMMrrrEE  AS  It  Considers  S.  2138, 
the  Emergency  Pood  Bill,  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Emergency  Pood  To  Pight 
Hunger  in  the  United  States,  SEPTEMBiai 
27,   1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Robert  B. 
Choate.  I  am  a  businessman  from  Arizona; 


I  am  a  civil  engineer  and  a  land  (and  farm) 
developer,  when  I  am  not  involving  myself 
In  the  problems  of  our  society.  Currently.  I 
am  spending  a  sabbatical  year  away  from 
Arizona.  Most  o£  my  time  Is  occupied  with 
interesting  businessmen  and  business  orga- 
nizations with  depressed  area  problems.  In 
February.  I  started  an  evaluation  of  the  com- 
modity and  food  stamp  programs  from  the 
recipient  perspective.  That  work  has  so 
Intrigued  me  that  I  am  currently  on  leave 
of  absence  from  my  other  work  to  seek  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Food  Bill— s. 
2138.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Emergency 
Food  To  Pight  Hunger  in  the  United  States 
has  asked  me  to  prepare  a  summary  state- 
ment of  those  points  of  rtew  which  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  heard  on  September  29 
had  not  an  Executive  Session  replaced  a  pub- 
lic hearing. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  able  to  approach  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  this  regard- 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  increasing  the  agri- 
cultural cornucopia  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  members  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  new  products,  new  farm- 
ing techniques,  and  new  delivery  systems. 
We  are,  as  a  result,  one  of  the  best  fed  coun- 
tries on  earth.  The  Chairman  cf  this  Com- 
mittee is  particularly  to  be  praised  for  liis 
understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  feeding 
tiie  world's  hungry. 

The  -i^d  Hoc  Committee  supports  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  report  and  the  bill  as  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  possibility  of  hunger  in  our  affluent 
society  raises  qviestions  of  responsibility.  Un- 
der tiie  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
many  duties  pertaining  to  agriculture,  in- 
cluding 'Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics". One  assumes  this  description  in- 
cludes "hunger".  If  people  are  hungry  in 
America,  Is  it  a  problem  of  employment,  in- 
come, or  distribution  systems?  Of  education 
or  of  health?  Is  it  a  problem  of  Improving 
the  balance  of  the  diet  or  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  daily  meals  throughout  the  changing 
seasons?  Those  deep  in  poverty  may  not  have 
enough  to  satisfy  a  hungry  stomach:  others 
may  attempt  to  fill  their  stomachs  v^'ith  in- 
ferior, unbalanced  foods.  While  we  believe 
that  the  matter  of  hunger  in  the  United 
States  may  be  as  much  a  problem  of  poverty 
or  health,  we  here  address  ourselves  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  on  the  nutrition  aspects  of  feed- 
ing America's  hungry. 

Poverty  is  an  ugly  word;  consideration  of 
the  living  conditions  of  those  in  poverty  is 
not  pleasant.  We  all  wish  that  we  could 
match  Jobs  with  the  jobless,  so  that  most  of 
our  citizens  need  have  no  fear  of  htinget- 
Perhaps  that  time  Is  coming.  Meanwhile,  we 
face  a  situation  wherein  unidentified  num- 
bers of  our  own  citizens  may  be  sufTering 
from  malnutrition  and  hunger.  S  2138  has 
many  aspects  which  can  clarify  this  sittia- 
tlon. 

People  who  are  concerned  with  poverty 
within  the  United  States  recognize  that  there 
must  be  relative  positions  on  the  ladder  oi 
success  in  a  competitive  society.  Those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder — economically,  cul- 
turally, and  educationally— are  recognized  to 
be  in  need  of  occasional  forms  of  monetary 
support.  In  general,  we  call  this  welfare.  In 
specifics,  we  use  the  terms  "old  age  assist- 
ance", "aid  to  the  blind",  "aid  to  the  perma- 
nentlv  and  totally  disabled",  "aid  to  families 
with  "dependent  children",  and  "general  as- 
sistance". These  forms  of  welfare  were  ini- 
tiated to  ensure  that  all  residents  of  our 
country,  despite  Infirmities  or  personal  pov- 
erty, would  be  supplied  with  the  three  basic 
needs  of  mankind:  food,  clothing,  ana 
shelter. 

For  many  reasons,  this  nation  has  been 
parsimonious  in  setting  individual  'e^'^'^  °' 
welfare  assistance.  Aa  partial  recompense  lof 
this,  welfare  checks  are  occasionally  aug- 
mented   by    other    forms    of    aid:    prnai 
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charity,  rent  subsidies,  and  government  food 
programs.  It  is  to  the  last  of  these  that  this 
paper  addresses  Itself. 

Federal  food  programs  are  a  means  of  pro- 
viding the  most  impoverished  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  enough  food  to  maintain 
life  with  a  mlnimimi  of  suffering.  The  best 
known  of  these  programs  is  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program.  Conceived  in  1935  and 
further  defined  in  1949,  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution program  was  enacted  "to  prevent 
the  waste  of  food  commodities  .  .  .  through 
deterioration  or  spoilage"  by  making  them 
"available  ...  to  local  public  welfare  or- 
ganizatiom:  .  .  .  (and)  to  private  welfare  or- 
ganizations for  the  assistance  of  needy  per- 
sons within  the  United  States". 

In  1964,  a  second  federal  food  program  was 
legislated.  Known  as  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, it  was  designed  "to  strengthen  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  .  .  .  (and)  to  provide  for 
improved  levels  of  nuUltlon  among  low-In- 
come households  through  a  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-SUte  program  of  food  assistance". 

Thirty-two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
first  federal  food  distribution  program,  we 
see  a  nation  which  ships  more  than  11  mll- 
Uon  tons  of  food  to  foreign  countries  a  year, 
pays  Individual  farmers  more  than  $3  billion 
annually  and  wages  a  losing  battle  against 
the  daily  disposal  of  137  truckloads  of  gar- 
bage m  Its  capital  city  alone.  We  also  see  a 
nation  In  which  perhaps  7  out  of  8  of  the 
poorest  residents  are  unable  to  participate  In 
a  government  food  program.  We  know  that 
some  are  hungry. 

hunger  versus  famine 
The  current  nationwide  hearings  being 
conducted  bv  the  Citizens'  Board  of  In- 
quiry into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  ^  already  have  shown  that 
hunger  In  America  is  different  from  famine. 
People  are  not  "dropping  like  flies"  on  Amer- 
ican streets  because  not  enough  food  is  be- 
ing produced.  In  the  United  States,  hunger 
and  severe  malnutrition  exist  because  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  racial,  and  educational  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  an  agricultural  problem. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  nation  has 
the  money  to  feed  hungry  people:  a  competi- 
tive political  svstem  should  be  able  to  break 
bureaucratic  bonds  Inhibiting  the  delivery 
of  food  to  the  hungry:  a  nation  committed 
to  racial  equality  should  be  able  to  distribute 
food  to  black,  brown,  and  white  aUke:  a 
government  which  believes  In  education  for 
all  should  be  able  to  teach  the  poor  to  buy 
and  process  foodstuffs  in  a  manner  which 
win  guarantee  some  nutrient  balance  to  their 
menus. 

Thus,  It  appears  that  the  obstacles  sepa- 
rating our  country's  overflowing  cornucopia 
and  the  shriveled  stomachs  of  less-than-for- 
tunate  children  are  manmade.  We  approach 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  to  review 
its  position  In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Access  to  food  Is  an  In- 
ternational issue  today.  Shouldn't  we,  at 
home,  show  the  world  how  our  system  guar- 
antees freedom  from  hunger? 

WHO    KNOWS    WHAT    ABOtTT    NtJTRITION    IN    THE 
UNITED     STATES' 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
employs  40.376  persons.  Only  a  few  of  these 
can  be  considered  dietitians  or  nutritionists. 
There  are  88  accredited  medical  schools  In 
the  country.  Those  at  Harvard,  MIT.,  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Vanderbilt  and  Tulane 
seems  noted  for  their  contributions  to  this 
science.  Throughout  the  country,  there  may 
be  20.000  professionals  whom  we  can  group 
under  the  title  "dietitlanB  and  nutritionists". 
They  are  not  well  dispersed.  The  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  for  Clinical  Nu- 
trition and  the  current  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Nutrition.  Willard  A. 
Krehl.  M  D.,  Ph.D..  recently  submitted  some 
rather  pertinent  comments:  • 


"I  can  assure  vou  that  there  certainly 
would  not  be  more  than  50  nutritionists 
working  in  association  with  State  health  de- 
partments in  the  United  States  since  many 
states  do  not  have  a  nutritionist  and.  in 
fact,  our  own  state  of  Iowa  now  is  without 
the  Eervlces  of  a  nutritionist  since  the  one 
who  was  employed  resigned  for  other  occu- 
pations." 

Dr.  Nevin  S  Scrimshaw,  Professor  of  Nu- 
trition and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Nu- 
trition and  Pood  Science  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  commented 
that:  ■■  .  .  clinical  nutrition  is  not  even 
Uught  in  most  medical  schools  and  Is  not 
really  adequately  done  In  any  of  them." 

Dr  Fredrick  J  Stare,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Nutrition  at  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health,  sununed  up  his  comments 
on  this  subject  by  saying:  ".  .  .  There  could 
be  and  probablv  is,  extensive  undernourish- 
ment and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States, 
but  no  one  really  knows.  It  Is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  none  of  our  public  health  serv- 
ices at  any  level— national,  state,  city  or 
town— have  so  far  been  concerned  about 
the  health  of  Americans  of  any  social  or 
economic  class  as  It  may  relate  to  nutrition." 


HOW   ABOVT  DOcrroBS? 

We  posed  the  following  question  to  sev- 
eral experts  in  the  field  of  nutrition:  To 
what  degree  are  this  nation's  doctors  pre- 
pared to  identify  malnuultlon  In  a  patient 
who  walks  through  the  door? 

We  gleaned  the  responses  from  telephone 
calls,  letters,  and  previously  written  arUcIes 
for  professional  publications. 

Dr.  Stare:  "Not  very  well.  Unfortunately, 
most  phvslclans  are  not  well  trained  to  iden- 
tify malnutrition  except  for  gross  under-  or 
overweight,  and  this  anyone  can  do." 

Dr.     Scrimshaw:  "I  would  say  very  poorly. 

Vonda  Webb,  Supervisor  of  Nutrition  Serv- 
ices. Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health:  "This 
varies  with  the  physician,  but  I  feel  that 
most  physicians  rely  on  more  detailed  tests 
than  observation  or  clinical  appraisal." 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Lipscomb.  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry,  Texas  Medical  Center, 
Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine.  Hous- 
toii.  Texas:  "In  short,  neither  are  physicians 
prepared  to  Identify  malnutrition  in  their 
dally  practice  simply  because  they  are  not 
thinking  of  it  .     .". 

Dr.  Krehl:  "The  fundamental  principles  of 
nutritional  evaluation  are  no  different  from 
the  classical  ones  of  medicine  and  are  based 
on  careful  general  observation,  adequate  his- 
tory including  dietary  history,  complete 
physical  examination,  and  appropriate  lab- 
oratory studies.  Along  with  these  techniques, 
the  most  important  factor  in  considering  nu- 
tritional status  In  the  total  evaluation  of  the 
patient  Is — to  think  about  It."  » 

WHO  HAS  DONE   BEGAD   RESEARCH' 

We  asked  our  correspondents  a  .second 
question:  To  what  extent  have  the  eating 
habits  of  the  American  poor  land  their  nu- 
trition levels)  been  researched  by  competent 
authorities  on  a  state,  regional,  or  national 

basis? 

Dr.  Scrimshaw:  "We  know  less  about  the 
eating  habits  of  the  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic groups  in  the  United  States  than  In 
many  developing  countries  because  so  few 
surveys  have  been  carried  out.  The  siirveys 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  do 
not,  of  course,  give  this  type  of  information." 

Dr.  Stare:  "Few,  practically  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  research  the  eating  hablU 
of  the  poor  In  our  country  or  to  study  their 
nutritional  health." 

Dr.  Lipscomb:  "...  I  know  of  no  recent 
studies  m  our  country  which  have  attempted 
to  re-examine  the  problems  of  the  eating 
habits  of  the  American  poor,  which  really 
search  In  depth  both  the  nature  and  magni- 


'  .See  Appendix. 

•  Copies  of  related  letters  from  correspond- 
ents can  be  provided  upon  request. 
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tude  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  perhaps  more 
Importantly  Its  long-term  effect  on  the  so- 
cial, physical,  and  intellectual  growth  and 
development  of  our  country." 

Dr.  Paul  B  Pearson,  President  of  The  Nu- 
trition Foundation:  "The  eating  habits  and 
nutritional  status  of  low  Income  families 
have  been  and  are  now  being  studied  by  both 
state  and   federal   agencies," 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR? 

The  difference  of  opinion  led  us  to  Inter- 
view many  of  the  employees  and  executives 
of  the  nation's  major  food  manufacturing 
concerns.  (They  are  the  main  source  of  funds 
for  The  Nutrition  Foundation.)  Most  of  those 
interviewed  preferred  that  we  not  identify 
them  as  speaking  for  their  company.  We 
asked  them  the  following  three  questions: 

1.  What  firms  or  organizations  have  done 
extensive  research  among  the  poor  to  esUb- 
llsh  eating  habits,  nutrition  levels,  and  prep- 
aration customs? 

2  What  is  the  extent  of  knowledge  within 
the  industry  relative  to  nutrition  levels 
among  the  poor? 

3  Have  any  firms  developed  low-cost  food 
supplements  which  could  be  made  available 
to  the  poor  to  up-grade  their  present  nu- 
trient Intake? 

Of  the  eight  representatives  of  major  food 
manufacturing  firms  with  whom  we  spoke 
(in  most  cases,  the  Director  of  Nutrition 
Research)  none  knew  of  any  significant  re- 
search done  m  the  area  under  consideration. 
The  most  frequeat  answer  given  to  these 
three  questions  was,  "I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing at  all  that's  been  done."  One  ofBcial  of 
a  soup  company  said,  "If  we  saw  evidence  of 
profitability,  we  might  look  into  this."  A 
nutritionist  with  a  major  dairy  concern,  who 
was  recommended  to  us  by  several  other 
respondents  as  the  person  most  knowledge- 
able about  nutrition  studies  by  private 
entitles,  said.  "I  don't  know  of  a  single 
study  in  this  field  by  a  private  company." 
A  spokesman  for  the  cereal  industry  ad- 
mitted, "We  have  been  concerned  with  low 
cost  food  developments  outside  the  United 
States  and  have  looked  a  little  Inside,  but 
we  can't  market  to  a  specific  income  group." 
A  highly  respected  nutritionist  in  the  meat 
area  told  us,  "I  know  there's  a  high  incidence 
of  malnutrition  In  this  country.  We  learn 
that  from  Washington.  That's  why  we  have 
food  programs" 

In  almost  every  Instance,  the  persons  we 
contacted  were  confident  that  their  firms 
or  Industries  would  take  on  this  task  "if  we 
knew  there  was  a  mass  market  ...  If  we 
could  Justify  It  to  our  stockholders." 

Our  earlier  correspondents,  when  asked  the 
same  questions,  answered : 

Dr.  Krehl:  "It  's  difficult  not  to  be  deroga- 
tory in  answering  this  question  but  in  real- 
ity, the  attention  of  the  manufacturer  is 
directed  to  the  area  In  which  he  can  sell 
his  product  and  advertising  of  course  Is  sim- 
ilarly directed  ...  It  is  true  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  segments  of  the  com- 
mercial industry  have  directed  educational 
programs  to  all'levels  of  our  population  In- 
cluding the  poor  and  I  cite  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Dairy  Council,  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  the  Cereal  In- 
stitute, among  others." 

Dr.  Stare:  "I'm  not  aware  that  our  private 
food  companies  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  nutritional  problems  of  the  nations 
poor." 

While  our  samples  are  small,  we  believe 
our  correspondents  to  be  among  the  most 
knowledgeable  persons  In  the  area  of  nutri- 
tion. We  must  therefore  take  their  response 
as  an  indication  that  this  affluent  nation  has 
never  seriously  studied  the  possibility  of 
malnutrition  in  its  midst.  We  believe  most 
food  concerns  have  not  sought  a  market  In 
fighting  domestic  malnutrition  among  the 
poor.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  the  portion 
of  S  2138  which  calls  for  "a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  incidence  and  location  of  serious 
hunger  and  malnutrition  ...  in  the  United 
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states"  Is  an  Imperative  part  of  the  bill.  Such 
a  study  can  point  to  the  economic.  p>olltlcal. 
cultural,  seasonal,  regional  and  racial  aspects 
of  hunger  In  an  affluent  society. 

IS     EXISTING     LEGISLATION     ADEQUATE     TO     SERVE 
THE     NEEDS     OF     THE     HT-'NGRY     POOR? 

The  commodity  distribution  and  food 
stamp  programs  should  be  able  to  care  for 
the  nation's  hungry.  At  present,  however. 
many  areas  do  not  use  either  of  these  pro- 
grams for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Both  pro- 
grams require  a  state  to  pay  for  local  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Most  states  pass  this  cost 
on  to  local  county  Jurisdictions,  where  the 
decision  to  operate  or  not  operate  a  program 
Is  made.  Many  counties  In  our  country  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  price  of  administration, 
even  though  It  may  be  as  little  as  $8  per 
recipient  per  year.  A  vast  number  of  the  na- 
tion's poor  are  In  such  counties.  Other  coun- 
ties are  disinclined  to  offer  a  food  program 
for  other  economic  reasons,  or  for  political 
or  other  reasons. 

Another  problem,  created  by  the  wording 
of  the  Food  Sump  Act  Itself.  Is  that  the  two 
programs  cannot  operate  simultaneously  In 
one  area  "except  during  emergency  situa- 
tions caused  by  a  national  or  other  disiister 
as  determined  bv  the  SecreUry  (of  Agricul- 
ture l".  In  the  Summer  of  1967,  Secretary 
Freeman  stated  that  he  does  not  have  the 
power  to  declare  a  national  or  other  disjister, 
and,  therefore,  he  cannot  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution of  life-sartng  commodities  to  peo- 
ple found  starving  in  rural  pockets  or  urban 
ghettos  where  a  food  stamp  program  exists. 
S  2138  would  give  the  Secretary  that  author- 
ity. It  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  to  Jointly  act  where  local  condi- 
tions preclude  the  feeding  of  hungry  and 
severely  malnourished  people.  (S  2138  can 
not  be  Invoked  in  case  of  disaster  ) 

Through  the  provisions  of  S  2138,  persons 
who  cannot  afford  food  stamps  or  who,  for 
reasons  of  length-of-resldency  or  other  re- 
stricting requirements,  cannot  be  certified 
for  a  food  program,  can  for  the  first  time 
be  fed.  S  2138  should  be  regarded  as  an 
emergency  food  measure,  and  not  as  a  third 
means  of  feeding  the  poor.  This  emergency 
food  distribution  capability  is  of  paramount 
lmp>orUnce  to  the  bill,  for  it  fills  a  gap  left 
by  both  of  the  existing  pieces  of  legislation. 
Use  of  S  2138  should  be  focused  on  the  short- 
term  emergency  situation  while  local  and 
federal  agencies  devise  better  use  of  domi- 
nant commodity  and  food  stamp  programs. 

HOW  WELL  DO  THE  FOOD  STAMP  AND  COMMODITT 
DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAMS  DO  THEIR  JOB? 

As  we  have  said,  the  existing  federal  food 
programs  should  be  able  to  care  for  the  na- 
tlons  hungry  In  areas  where  they  operate.  An 
analysis  of  their  performance  shows  that  they 
do  not. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  defines 
"poor"  with  the  use  of  a  sliding  scale,  based 
on  124  values  graduated  according  to  family 
Income,  size,  comp)osltlon,  and  location.  On 
this  basis.  OEO  estimates  that  In  1960  there 
were  over  38  and  one-half  million  poor  per- 
sons In  the  United  States.  While  this  figure 
seems  alarmingly  high  to  some  officials,  we  do 
not  feel  that  a  consensus  opinion  of  the  exact 
number  of  poor  Is  necessary  at  this  time.  The 
gross  number  Is  obviously  high  enough  to 
warrant  national  attention.  (Even  If  OEO's 
figure  were  cut  in  half,  the  performance  of 
our  federal  food  programs  would  have  to  be 
considered  inadequate.) 

In  June  of  1967.  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  that  4,833,428 
persons  were  served  by  either  a  commodity  or 
a  food  sUmp  program.  (There  were  6.1  mil- 
lion being  helped  by  commodities  alone  in 
October  1961.)  4.8  mllUon  Is  only  12%  of 
OEO's  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  poor 
In  this  country.  This  means  that.  If  govern- 
ment  figures   are  accurate,   7  out  of  8  poor 


persons  are  not  helped  by  existing  food  distri- 
bution programs.  We  do  not  believe  that 
everyone  defined  by  OEO  to  be  poor  should 
have  access  to  governmental  food  programs. 
Some  states  have  welfare  payments  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the 
recipients.  Some  families  who  are  -poor  may 
have  occasional  Income  to  let  them  live  with- 
out sUrving.  But  when  two  federal  programs 
designed  to  feed  the  poor  bat  12%  In  their 
performance,  one  is  provoked  to  look  behind 
the  general  statistics. 

Let  us  look  at  the  individual  programs. 

Commodity  recipients  dropped  1.8  million 
In  the  last  year  to  a  level  where  3,004,376  per- 
sons received  this  form  of  food  help.  Com- 
modities were  available  In  1280  Jurisdictions 
(mainly  counties)  out  of  a  total  of  3,130. 
"Available"  may  be  a  misleading  term.  In  one 
county,  with  1873  designated  poor  persons, 
16  were  participating  In  a  supposedly  active 
commodity  program  In  June  of  this  year.  In 
another  county,  with  40,083  designated  poor, 
only  1646 — or  2.45% — participated. 

Food  stamp  recipients,  whose  number  rose 
50%  in  the  last  year,  totalled  1,829,052.  Pood 
stamps  were  available  In  838  Jurisdictions 
(mostly  counties)  out  of  the  national  total  of 
3130.  Again,  however,  caution  should  be  used 
In  looking  at  the  figures,  for  In  one  county 
with  5483  persons  adjudged  poor,  only  72  of 
them  participated  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. In  the  North  and  West,  participants 
are  generally  those  on  welfare;  In  the  South, 
the  converse  is  true. 

One  should  note  that  1012  Jurisdictions 
(mostly  counties)  offer  neither  food  stamps 
nor  commodities  to  their  poor  populations. 

Thus  we  see  that  33.7  million  persons  ad- 
judged poor  by  OEO  find  no  relief  in  the  food 
stamp  or  commodity  programs. 

We  have  researched  specific  areas  and  re- 
gions. We  have  tabulated  elsewhere  how  var- 
ious states,  and  various  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, utilize  the  food  stamp  and  commodity 
programs.  Urban  areas  seem  to  prefer  food 
stamps.  Rural  areas  seem  to  prefer  commod- 
ities. Poor  counties  seem  to  shy  away  from 
both. 

The  northern  tier  of  states  has  many  an 
area  where  the  poor  are  offered  little  or  no 
access  to  these  food  programs.  For  example, 
1.1%  of  those  adjudged  poor  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  participate  in  a  food  program. 
In  Lehigh  County  (Allen town) ,  Pennsylvania, 
1066  out  of  25,500  designated  poor  partici- 
pate. 

The  following  statement  may  sum  up  an 
area  of  high  Importance  to  this  Committee: 

Of  283  cotmtles  with  high  poor  populations 
surveyed  In  the  states  from  Texas  to  Dela- 
ware, 93  had  neither  program  and  thus  3,000,- 
000  persons  adjudged  poor  had  no  access  to 
these  programs;  in  the  190  counties  that  did 
have  either  commodities  or  food  stamps,  6 
million  out  of  7  million  adjudged  poor  had 
no  help  from  either  federal  food  program. 
Welfare  grants  in  these  states  are  generally 
below  the  national  average.' 

THE     tMPACT     or    HTTNGER 

Many  members  have  Indicated  In  past 
hearings  that  the  non-working  and  non-ux- 
paying  poor  are  in  need  of  Jobs.  The  child  of 
a  malnourished  mother  starts  with  a  strike 
against  him,  for  brain  damage  and  premature 
birth  are  suspected  products  of  malnutrition 
in  a  conceiving  mother.  The  hungry  child  Is 
nigh  onto  uneducable.  The  malnourished 
youth  Is  unambitious  when  it  comes  to  sus- 
tained work.  The  malnourished  parent  Is  pre- 
occupied with  his  stomach  and  not  his  Job. 
The  aging  adult  fears  early  death  due  to  lack 
of  lifelong  good  eating  habits.  Our  society 
may  have  some  who  show  little  will  to  work; 
our  society  cannot  expect  good  work  habits 
of  those  to  whom  hunger  Is  a  way  of  life. 

"Childhood   malnutrition   causes   retarda- 


tion of  physical  growth  and  development  and 
recent  evidence  suggests  that  mental  devel- 
opment may  be  impaired  also.  In  malnour- 
ished preschool  children,  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity are  extremely  high  and  the  common - 
Infectious  diseases  of  childhood  are  cata- 
strophic. 

"Nutrition  has  a  viul  role  in  the  health 
of  adults,  also,  and  Influences  socio-economic 
and  cultural  development  profoundly.  Mal- 
nutrition leads  to  deterioration  of  physical 
fitness  and  mental  efficiency,  to  emotional 
and  personality  disturbances,  and  to  reduc- 
tion In  the  capacity  to  perform  work."  (Ex- 
cerpt from  The  World  Food  Problem.  A  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Vol.  1,  p.  43,  The  White  House,  May 
1967.) 

S.  2138  has  a  health  component  related  to 
hunger.  If  those  who  are  found  to  be  mal- 
nourished are  in  need  of  medical  care  as  well 
as  long-term  improvement  In  their  menus, 
S.  2138  authorizes  emergency  health  care  for 
such  persons.  Again,  this  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  emergency  measure.  In  most 
counties  and  jurisdictions  there  are  medical 
services  which  can  prescribe  remedies  for 
those  who  are  suffering.  We  mu.st  be  slightly 
wary  of  the  ability  of  Intake  clinicians  to 
identify  malnutrition,  for  our  aforesaid  re- 
sponses do  not  lead  one  to  be  happy  about 
the  preparation  of  doctors,  much  less  nurses, 
In  the  field  of  nutrition. 

SUMMARY 

The  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  realize  that  food  and  food  .systems 
are  the  world's  major  preoccupation.  U.Si 
News  and  World  Report '  recently  indlcat«{l 
we  have  succeeded  to  a  degree  of  perhajts 
96%  .  The  4%  remaining — 8  million  persons- 
are  the  means  by  which  we  can  prove  to  '*ie 
world  that  there  is  a  food  system  answer  here 
In  America.  If  we  can  eradicate  hunger  even 
among  our  most  poverty-stricken,  the  skep- 
tics of  our  free  enterprise  society  will  have 
been  rebutted  on  one  more  front  S  2138  can 
be  the  lever  by  which  existing  agencies  and 
programs  meet  the  need  of  America's  chroni- 
cally hungry. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  letting  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Emergency  Food  to  Fight 
Hunger  In  the  United  States  make  this  state- 
ment. W"e  submit  It  with  the  realization  that 
the  Committee  members  are  aware  of  our 
food  resources  and  with  the  certainty  that 
the  members  are  ftilly  committed,  this  year, 
to  freedom  from  hunger  In  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 

Appendix  A 

Average  percentage  of  poor  participating  in 

food  programs,  June  1967 — All  States 

Alaska  "^ 

Virginia 1-8 

South  Carolina l-^ 

Connecticut ^-^ 

Idaho *■" 

Nebraska ^-^ 

Texas 5.° 

Massachusetts 5.5 

Kansas 6-^ 

Nevada    ---  8° 

New  Jersey ^-^ 

New  Hampshire '•" 

Maine 'J 

Iowa  -- ''i 

California '-^ 

Indiana --  '■° 

Louisiana    '-^ 

North  Carolina 8° 

Hawaii 8.- 

Tennessee ^  ° 

Florida ^.0 

Alabama  ^- 
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•  See  appendixes  for  substantiating  details. 
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53.  "Is  U.S.  Really  Filled  with  Poverty?  A 
Look  at  the  FacU".  by  John  B,  Parrish, 


APPENDIX  A — Continued 

Average  percentage  of  poor  participating  in 

food  programs.  June  1967— All  States— Con. 

Minnesota ^-  | 

Wisconsin °  ^ 

Missouri    °-^ 

North  Dakota »■  ' 

Georgia   0-6 

Monuna  ;["• " 

Maryland    fj" 

Washington,   D.C 11-^ 

Colorado   -- 1^.  0 

IllinolE 12.0 

Pennsylvania •'^- " 

Utah 12.0 

Vermont   J^- ^ 

Kentucky   ^^  " 

Michigan 13- " 

South  Dakota !>'•" 

Rhode  Island 13.5 

Arkansas 1^  ° 

Wyoming 1'*° 

Washington l^-^ 

Ohio 15.5 

West  Virginia 16-  * 

New  York 18-5 

Oregon 21.3 

New  Mexico 24.0 

Arizona   26.0 

Delaware 31.0 


Oldahoma 


31.0 


Mississippi   32.0 


Appendix  B 

Average  welfare  payment  per  recipient, 

1966— All  States 

Mississippi $34.  16 

West  Virginia 39.71 

South  Carolina 40.23 

Georgia 46. 13 

Florida *^  72 

Alabama 47. 11 

Indiana -- 48.  01 

Nebraska.- — 50.  03 

Utah — 51.  45 

Nevada 52.  61 

Virginia 52.  90 

Tennessee 52.  95 

Arkansas 53.  95 

North  Carolina 54.12 

Texas 54.  31 

Arizona 55.  37 

Kentucky --  55.  98 

Louisiana 56.  39 

New  Mexico 57.70 

Maine 57.  80 

Wisconsin. 58.  38 

Washington 59.  40 

Maryland. 59.63 

Vermont 60.  13 

South  Dakota 60.32 

Idaho 60.  71 

Monuna 61.  21 

Missouri 61.  46 

Minnesota 62.  02 

Rhode  Island.. 62.30 

Wyoming 62.  37 

Oregon 62.  63 

Washington,  D.C 62.77 

Iowa 63.  20 

Colorado 64.  09 

Illinois 64.  80 

Ohio 65.  56 

Alaska 65.  85 

Delaware 66.36 

Connecticut 69.  72 

North  Dakota 71.09 

New  Jersey 71.40 

Pennsylvania 74.  12 

Oklahoma 77.  87 

Michigan 79.  27 

Kansas 79.  46 

Hawaii 79.  50 

New  Hampshire 84.97 

Massachusetts 85.  12 

New  York 85.17 

California 98  32 


Appendix  C 
Rank  of  districts  represented  by  Members  of 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  percent  of 

poor    constituents    participating    in  food 
program 

Congressmen : 

Brasco,   Democrat.   New  York (') 

Abbitt,  Democrat,  Virginia 0 

Hansen,  Republican,  Idaho 0.03 

Dole.  Republican,  Kansas .79 

Poage,  Democrat.  Texas 1-52 

Kleppe.  Republican.  North  Dakota.-  2.47 

Price.  Republican,  Texas 3.41 

Dow.  Democrat,  New  York 3.60 

Rarick,  Democrat,  Louisiana 4.71 

Mayne.   Republican,   Iowa 5.41 

Ooodling,  Republican.  PennsylvEinla-  5.  69 

de  la  Garza,  Democrat,  Texas 5.92 

Zwach.   Republican,  Minnesota 6.49 

McMillan.  Democrat,  South  Carolina  6  60 

Mathlas,  Republican,  California 7.26 

Wampler.  Republican,  Virginia 7.46 

Purcell,  Democrat.  Texas 7.80 

Resnlck,  Democrat,  New  York 8.56 

Nichols,   Democrat,   Alabama 9.34 

Burke.  Republican.  Florida 10.13 

Stubblefield,  Democrat,  Kentucky..  10.  32 

Miller,  Republican,  Ohio -  10.49 

Myers,  Republican.  Indiana 10,95 

Teague,  Republican,  California 11.13 

Jones,  Democrat,  North  Carolina 13.  34 

Stuckey,  Democrat,  Georgia 13.50 

O'Neal,  Democrat.   Georgia 16.60 

May,  Republican,  WaslUngton 17.42 

Belcher.   Republican.  Oklahoma 18.45 

Gathings.  Democrat,  Arkansas 18.48 

Foley.   Democrat,   Washington 20.11 

Vigorito.  Democrat.  Pennsylvania —  22  59 

Jonee,  Democrat,  Missouri 22.98 

Abernethy.  Democrat,  Mississippi. ..  29.90 

Montgomery.  Democrat.  Mississippi.  38.04 

National    average 12.70 

'  Not  able  to  be  calculated. 


Appendix  D 
I  Prom  "The  World  Food  Problem,"  A  Report 
of   the  President's  Science  Advisory   Com- 
mittee, vol.  1,  The  White  House,  May  1967) 

The  WnrrE  House, 

Washington. 

In  all  of  recorded  history,  none  have  sur- 
pasjed  the  American  people  in  willingness  to 
share  their  abundance  with  others.  We  have 
given  unstintlngly  of  our  material  wealth 
and  our  precious  human  resources  to  benefit 
the  less  fortunate  of  this  earth.  We  have 
sought  to  restore  those  whom  war  has  shat- 
tered. We  have  sought  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  newly  Independent  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  who  are  making  the  effort 
to  break  the  shackles  of  tradition  and  achieve 
a  better  life  for  their  peoples. 

But  as  success  in  programs  to  eradicate 
disease  and  to  Improve  health  have  given 
more  and  more  millions  the  opportunity  to 
live  out  their  natural  span  of  life,  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  has  lingered  on  and  the  shadow 
of  starvation  and  impending  famine  has 
grown  ever  darker. 

Hunger's  unceasing  anguish  drains  hope, 
criishes  aspirations,  and  obstructs  the  gen- 
eration of  programs  of  self-help.  The  threat 
of  starvation  sets  man  against  man  and  cit- 
izen against  government,  leading  to  civil 
strife  and  political  unrest. 

Our  programs  to  help  these  new  countries 
to  Increase  food  production  have  brought 
about  striking  improvement  In  a  few  In- 
stances. But  in  the  total  balance,  food  has 
not  kept  pace  with  population  and  the  de- 
veloping world  continues  to  lose  ground  in 
this  race. 

The  World  Food  Problem  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most challenges  of  mankind  today.  The 
dimension  of  the  challenge  will  define  the 
dimension  of  our  response  and  the  means  for 


that  response.  We  must  Join  with  others  In 
a  massive  effort  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
of  the  earth  to  help  themselves.  I  am  making 
this  report  public  because  of  its  significance 
for  the  American  pec^le  and  people  all  over 
the  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Appendix  E 

Citizens'    Board    of    Inquirt    Into    Hunger 

and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States 

cochaikmen 
Mays,    Dr.    Benjamin    E — Past    President, 
Morehouse  College,  Atlanu,  Georgia;   Dun- 
bar, Leslie — Executive  Director,  Field  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  New  York,  New  York. 

MEMBERS 

Ashmore,  Dr.  Harry — Author,  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Santa 
Barbara,  California; 

Carter,  James,  M.D.— Pediatrician,  Division 
of  Nutrition,  Vanderbllt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; 

Corcoran,  Msgr.  Lawrence  J. — Secretary. 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
Washington,  D.C; 

Corrigan,  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel — Director,  Home 
Department.  Executive  Council  of  Episcopal 
Churches,  New  York,  New  York; 

Deloria,  Vine,  Jr. — Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians,  Denver, 
Colorado; 

Dorsen,  Dr.  Norman- — Professor  of  Law,  and 
Director,  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  Civil  Liberties 
Program.  New  York  University  School  of  Law, 
New  York.  New  York; 

Esser,  George — Executive  Director,  North 
Carolina  Fund,  Durham,  North  Carolina; 

Fein,  Rashl — Senior  Suff  Member  for  Eco- 
nomic Studies.  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C; 

Haynes.  Dr.  M.  Alfred— Associate  Profes- 
sor of  International  Health,  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Balti- 
more; 

Helsteln.  Ralph — President,  United  Pack- 
inghouse, Food  and  Allied  Workers,  Chicago, 
Illinois; 

Henderson,  Dr.  Vivian — President,  Clark 
College,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 

Huerta,  Dolores — Secretary,  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  Delano. 
California; 

Kahn,  Rabbi  Robert — Congregation 
Emanu-El,  Houston,  Texas: 

Mayer,  Jean,  M.D. — Professor  of  Nutrition, 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  Boeton, 
Massachusetts; 

Mitchell.  Walter — President,  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union.  Akron.  Ohio; 

O'Connor,  Dr.  James — President,  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Potrndation,  New 
York,  New  York; 

Ogle,  Milton — Executive  Director,  Appa- 
lachian Volunteers.  Bristol.  Tennessee; 

Ortiz.  Gilbert,  M.D. — Chairman  of  ASPIRA, 
Bronx,  New  York; 

Sorenson,  Phihp — Executive  Director,  As- 
sociation of  Foundations,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
Indiana; 

Sparer.  Dr.  Eklward — Professor  of  Law,  Co- 
lumbia University.  New  York,  New  York; 

Wheeler,  Raymond,  M.D. — Charlotte  Medi- 
cal Clinic.  Charlotte.  North  Carolina. 

[Reprinted    from   Harvard   Business   Review, 
May- June  1967] 
Creative  Competition 
(By  George  Champion) 
Note. — George  Champion  is  Chairman  of 
the   Board   of  The   Chase   Manhattan   Bank. 
Active  for  many  years  in  civic  and  educa- 
tional organizations,   he  Is   a  director  of   a 
number    of    companies,    including    Interna- 
tional   Paper   Company,   American   Smelting 
and  Refining  Company. 
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WORLD    FOOD    NEEDS 

As  the  concept  of  social  competition  on  a 
businesslike  basis  la  extended  to  the  inter- 
national scene.  It  seems  likely  that  private 
business  can  contrtbute  effectively  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  feeding  the  worlds 
hungry.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  what  countries  with  underdeveloped 
economies  really  want  Is  self-sufficiency  in 
food  production  along  with  the  ability  to 
produce  agricultural  products  within  the 
price  range  of  their  own  low-Income  popula- 
tions. 

Some  enterprising  companies  are  demon- 
strating that  private  business  can  meet  these 
requirements.  They  are  Introducing  modi- 
fied plantation  schemes,  directing  and  super- 
vising credit,  and  pioneering  in  technical 
services  and  marketing  arrangements.  Com- 
panies already  taking  part  in  such  soclocom- 
merclal  projects  include  Anderson.  Clayton 
and  Company.  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion. Catmpbell  Soup  Company.  H  J  Heinz 
Company.  Ralston  Purina  Company.  Quaker 
Oats  Company.  Fisher  Flour  Mills.  Interna- 
tional Milling  Company.  IX>le  Corpioratlon, 
and  United  Fruit  Company. 

Several  of  the  more  Intriguing  of  these 
programs  involve  the  processing  and  promot- 
ing of  inexpensive  but  nourishing  foods  and 
animal  feeds  by  American  companies  in 
overseas   areas    For   example: 

Enriched  Maizena  Is  one  product  devel- 
oped for  the  low-income,  mass  food  market. 
Derived  from  a  cornmeal  product,  it  Is  pro- 
duced and  sold  by  the  Corn  Product  Com- 
pany of  Latin  America.  Enriched  with  pro- 
teins, vitamins,  and  minerals.  Ic  is  an  all- 
purpose  food  that  can  be  used  as  a  pudding 
or  a  drink.  While  serving  useful  social  pur- 
poses, it  also  sells  well. 

Another  Interesting  project  has  been 
launched  by  Ralston  Purina  in  Colombia. 
Recognizing  an  acute  need  for  low-cost 
meat.  milk,  and  eggs,  the  company  decided 
to  promote  milo.  a  grain  sorghum  similar  to 
Indian  corn,  as  a  suitable  feed  crop.  Ralston 
Introduced  milo  seed  and  financed  local 
growers  in  Colombia  by  guaranteeing  each  a 
cash  market  for  his  harvest.  The  idea  is  that 
the  increase  In  production  in  mllo  as  a  feed 
crop  will  in  turn  lead  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  meat.  milk,  and  eggs  Ralston 
Purina  has  also  Introduced  improvements  in 
local  storage  and  transportation  facilities 
and  Initiated  consumer  educational  services. 

The  phrase  "business  know-how"  has  be- 
come a  cliche,  but  there  Is  no  denying  that. 
applied  to  social  problems,  it  c-an  be  as  effec- 
tive and  rewarding  as  it  is  in  the  normal 
run  of  commerce  and  Industry. 


CONGRESSMAN  HANNA  INTRO- 
DUCES PERFECTED  TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING     BILL 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hann.i1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
many  who  have  been  closely  following 
the  progress  of  the  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation I  want  to  report  briefly  on  the 
nature  of  my  perfecting  amendments. 

On  September  14.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
12904.  After  its  introduction  a  number 
of  perfecting  technical  changes  were 
brought  to  my  attention.  Today  I  have 
introduced  a  clean  bill  which  in  sub- 
stance incorporates  the  substantive  ma- 
terial of  H.R.  12904.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 


duced today  (H.R.  13361)  differs  from 
the  measure  I  introduced  on  September 
14.  in  only  two  ways. 

First.  H.R.  13361  places  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  respectively  in  regards 
to  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  ad- 
vertising section  of  the  bill.  Previously, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  full 
jurisdiction  for  all  the  enforcement  un- 
der the  advertising  section  of  my  bill. 

Second,  I  have  included  in  my  per- 
fected bill  the  language  of  the  "admin- 
istrative enforcement"  section  of  H.R. 
11601.  The  fact  that  this  language  was 
left  out  on  the  Senate  side  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  it  was  only  the  fault  of 
oversight  rather  than  intention.  This 
language  strengthens  and  generally  per- 
fects the  intent  of  the  truth-in-lending 
measure. 

The  other  amendments  which  I  have 
incorporated  in  H.R.  13361  technically 
perfect  the  language  of  the  advertising 
sections,  and  the  "add  on"  provision  in 
H.R.  12904.  None  of  these  perfecting 
amendments  materially  change  the  sub- 
stance of  my  approach  toward  the  issue 
of  truth  in  lending. 

I  commend  H.R.  13361  to  the  careful 
attention  of  all  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  dialog  on  this  issue. 


HANOI  NOT  INTERESTED  IN  PEACE 
TALKS 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  Bingham]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 27  the  Honorable  Paul  Martin, 
Canada's  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  delivered  a  constructive  and  pro- 
vocative address  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

The  part  of  his  speech  which  dealt 
with  Vietnam  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  Canada  has  had  suffi- 
ciently friendly  contacts  with  Communist 
states,  such  as  mainland  China,  so  that 
Canada's  views  ought  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously in  Hanoi. 

While  Mr.  Martin  called  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
as  "a  matter  of  first  priority"  and  as 
necessary  if  attempts  to  bring  about 
talks  between  the  two  sides  are  to  suc- 
ceed, he  also  stated  that  a  halt  to  the 
bombing  was  "only  one  side  of  a  mili- 
tary' equation,  and  that  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess as  if  the  other  side  did  not  exist." 

As  one  who  has  consistently  urged 
that  the  United  States  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  as  a  first  step  toward 
peace  negotiations,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing dismay  at  the  failure  of  the  Ha- 
noi regime  to  indicate  any  interest  in 
even  such  a  proposal  as  that  made  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 


That  part  of  Mr.  Martin's  address  to 
the  General  Assembly  which  dealt  with 
Vietnam  follows: 

Vietnam 

It  would  be  encouraging,  and  Indeed  deep- 
ly gratifying  to  all  of  us  at  this  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  if  we  were  able  to 
note  that  the  thunderclouds  of  war  had 
lifted  from  Vietnam  since  one  year  ago  we 
gathered  in  this  same  forum  to  review  the 
problems  of  the  world.  That  is  not  the  case. 
The  suffering  and  the  destruction  continue 
unabated.  Despite  all  efforts,  including  those 
of  my  own  country,  to  seek  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiation, the  issues  behind  the  conflict  seem 
to  remain  as  intractable  as  ever. 

Once  again  we  face  the  question,  there- 
fore, of  whether  this  organization  can  help 
to  bring  the  Vietnam  conflict  closer  to  a 
peaceful  and  mutually  acceptable  conclu- 
sion, and  to  foster  political  stability  and 
economic  progress  in  an  area  of  the  world 
where  both  are  so  badly  needed. 

There  are.  of  course,  reasons  which  militate 
against  immediate  and  formal  action  being 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  at  this  time. 
We  CAnnot  escape  obvious  fact— and  it  is  a 
fact  that  I  regret — that  some  of  those  most 
directly  concerned  with  this  conflict  are  not 
represented  in  this  organization.  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  we 
would  automatically,  find  ourselves  closer  to 
a  concrete  solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem. 
Whether  this  situation  will  change  in  the 
foreseeable  future  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  efforts  for  peace  need 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  It  does. 

A  second  Important  reason  for  the  In- 
ability of  this  organization  to  contribute 
constructively  to  a  solution.  Is  that  great 
powers  are  divided  on  causes  of  conflict  and 
on  measures  required  to  terminate  it.  As  we 
all  know,  the  Security  Council  can  only 
function  effectively  if  its  members  will  unite 
their  strength  to  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  as  the  Charter  calls  upon 
them  to  do  I  can  see  no  Immediate  prospect 
of  this  unity  being  found. 

To  be  realistic  in  assessing  our  present 
ability  to  act  collectively  and  as  an  organiza- 
tion must  not  be  regarded  as  a  Justification 
for  apathy  and  Inertia  by  each  of  us  Individ- 
ually. This.  I  think,  has  been  the  conviction 
of  the  Secretary  General,  who  has  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  find  a  solution.  This  has 
also  been  Canada's  conviction.  We  must 
strive  to  bring  into  play  whatever  channels 
and  whatever  forms  of  peace  seeking  ma- 
chinery may  be  available  to  the  Internationa! 
community.  Our  goal  must  be  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  making  It  secure.  That  surely 
was  the  overriding  concern  which  gave  birth 
to  this  organization.  As  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  partaking  as  we  do  of  com- 
mon objectives  and  obligations.  I  think  we 
must  register  our  concern  in  terms  clear 
enough  and  unequivocal  enough  for  all  those 
directly  involved  In  this  conflict  to  hear 
and  understand.  And  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  work  with  all  the  resources  of  ingenu- 
ity, Imagination,  flexibility  and  above  all  with 
a  sense  of  Justice  towards  devising  whatever 
means  may  be  mutually  acceptable  for  bring- 
ing the  conflict  In  Vietnam  to  the  conference 
table.  Whether  the  path  we  select  as  the  most 
direct  route  to  that  conference  table  bears 
a  name  derived  from  he  Charter  or  from 
the  Geneva  Conference  machinery  matters 
less  to  my  mind  than  our  assessment  of  its 
likelihood  of  leading  to  an  end  to  the  war. 
For  Its  part,  the  Canadian  Government, 
which  has  a  special  Interest  and  responsibil- 
ity, because  of  Canada's  membership  In  the 
International  Control  Commission,  will  as 
In  the  past,  continue  to  explore  all  possi- 
bilities of  making  use  of  that  Commission 
membership  or  acting  in  conjunction  with 
its  commission  partners  to  try  to  lead  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  towards  negotiation. 
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There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  first  step  In  that  direction 
will  involve  the  question  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  It  seems  clear  that  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  talks  between  the  two 
sides  are  doomed  to  failure  unless  the  bomb- 
ing is  stopped.  This  Is  a  matter  of  first  prior- 
ity if  we  are  to  start  the  process  of  de-es- 
calation and  to  open  the  door  to  the  confer- 
ence room  as  the  several  representatives  who 
have    preceded    me    at    this    rostrum    have 

pointed  out.  .^  »v,   * 

But.  let  us  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
a  halt  to  the  bombing  would  In  itself  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  There  are  no  magic  for- 
mulas; there  are  no  simple  prescriptions  for 
the  settlement  of  problecos  as  complex  as 
the  issues  behind  the  hostlUties  In  Vietnam. 
In  a  speech  In  Ottawa  on  April  11  of  this 
year  I  made  certain  suggestions  as  to  how 
a  start  might  be  made  on  the  road  away 
from  war  by  a  progressive  return  to  the  cease- 
fire arrangement  worked  out  at  Geneva  In 
1954.  I  proposed  that  the  following  steps 
might  be  taken: 

(1)  As  a  first  step  towards  disengagement 
the  bombing  of  the  north  might  be  termi- 
nated and  the  demilitarized  zone  restored 
to  Its  intended  status,  subject  to  effective 
International  supervision; 

(2)  A  freezing,  of  course,  of  military 
events  and  capablUties  In  Vietnam  at  the 
existing  levels; 

(3)  Cessation  of  all  hostilities  between 
the  parties  that  is  a  ceasefire; 

(4)  Following  the  ceasefire,  withdrawal  of 
all  outside  forces  whose  presence  in  the  area 
of  conflict  was  not  provided  for  at  Geneva 
and  the  dismantling  of  military  bases. 

I  recognized  then,  as  I  have  elsewhere,  that 
there  Is  no  hope  for  progress  towards  a  peace- 
ful settlement  In  appeals  or  proposals  which 
place  the  total  burden  of  responsibility  for 
making  essential  concessions  on  only  one 
Bide.  That  sort  of  approach  Is  relevent  only 
m  circumstances  of  military  victory  or 
defeat, 

U  therefore,  we  are  to  recognize  a  halt  to 
the  bombing  for  what  it  is,  namely,  the  key 
to  solution,  the  starting  point  in  the  proc- 
ess of  solving  the  Vietnam  problem,  let  us  be 
very  clear  in  our  own  minds  that  It  is  only 
one  side  of  a  mUitary  equation  and  that  we 
cannot  proceed  If  we  are  to  have  any  hope 
of  success  as  if  the  other  side  did  not  exist. 
No  attempt  to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict 
can  disregard  either  political  or  military  In- 
ter-relationships in  the  area.  Canada  is,  I  re- 
peat, ready  at  all  times  to  accept  its  respon- 
sibilities In  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission— to  act  In  conjunction  with  Its  com- 
mission partners  In  helping  to  lead  parties 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  to  the  conference 
table  and  to  assist  in  every  way  to  achieve 
the  establishment  of  an  equitable  peace  in 
Vietnam. 


"WHO  IS  LEADING  IN  A'VIATION 
SAFETY? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  30  I  released  what  I  consider 
to  be  20  essential  measures  to  pro- 
mote aviation  safety  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  was  development  and  use  of 
an  emergency  runway  barrier  to  prevent 
the  crash  of  an  airliner  should  the  plane 
threaten  to  overrun  a  runway  because 
of  an  aborted  takeoff  or  some  mishap 
upon  landing. 


Unhappily  for  airline  crews  and  pas- 
sengers, the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  with  respect  to  such 
an  innovation,  has  been  for  years  a  neg- 
ative one  and  unfortunately,  certain  rep- 
resentatives of  the  airline  industry  share 
this  attitude.  Some  years  ago,  the  FAA 
determined  that  the  hook  and  cable  ar- 
resting system  similar  to  that  used  on 
aircraft  carriers  was  not  suitable  for  use 
at  civilian  airports.  But  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  some  kind  of  protec- 
tion against  runway  overruns  was  neces- 
sary, the  FAA  let  the  matter  rest.  It  did 
not  pursue  the  development  of  any  kinti 
of  barrier. 

It  is  significant  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  contracted  to  test  such  a 
barrier  with  a  U.S.  firm— the  All  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Co.  of  Wilmington, 
Del.  The  barrier  to  be  tested  is  a 
nylon  net  that  can  be  strung  across 
a  runway.  I  am  hopeful,  for  the  sake  of 
all  airline  passengers  and  crews,  that  the 
testing  is  successful  and  I  am  equally 
hopeful  that  the  FAA  will  abandon  Its 
negative  attitude  in  regard  to  this  inno- 
vation and  require  the  use  of  such  a  bar- 
rier at  all  airports.  If  the  FAA  fails  to 
take  such  action,  it  will  have  established 
yet  another  area  in  which  it  cannot  pass 
the  buck  for  needless  deaths  and  injuries 
in  aircraft  accidents. 

I  present  herewith  for  the  Record,  the 
New  York  Times  article  of  October  6. 
announcing  the  contract  between  France 
and  the  All  American  Engineering  Co.: 
Prance  'Will  Test  a  Jet  Crash  Net— Run- 
way Barrier  for  Crvn-iAN  Airports  To  Be 
Sought 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 
The  French  Government  has  contracted 
for  tests  In  the  United  States  of  an  emer- 
gency runway  barrier  for  civilian  airports. 
the  AH  American  Engineering  Company  of 
Wilmington.  Del.,  announced  yesterday. 

Tlie  barrier  Is  a  nylon  net  that  can  be  rap- 
Idly  strung  across  the  end  of  a  runway  to 
prevent  a  plane  In  trouble  from  careening 
off.  It  Is  attached  to  energy  absorbing  devices 
that  halt  the  plane.  According  to  All  Ameri- 
can, the  system  can  stop  the  largest  four- 
engined  Je't  airliner  without  discomfort  to 
the  passengers. 

Emergency  barriers  and  other  types  of  air- 
craft-arresting devices  have  been  In  use  by 
military  forces  here  and  abroad  for  many 
years.  But,  the  company  noted,  the  French 
Government  Is  one  of  the  first  nations  to 
take  posiUve  steps  to  adopt  them  at  civilian 
airports. 

The  purpose  of  the  barriers  Is  to  prevent 
possible  Injury  to  the  occupants  and  damage 
to  the  plane  in  the  event  the  plane  threatens 
to  run  off  the  end  of  the  runway  because  of 
an  aborted  take-off  or  a  landing  mishap. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  overrun  acci- 
dents occurred  at  Orly  Airport  in  Paris  on 
June  3,  1962.  when  an  Air  France  Boeing  707 
Jet  carrving  an  Atlanta  art  group  sped  off 
the  runway  during  an  attempted  take-off 
and  burned,  killing  130  of  the  132  persons 
aboard. 

testing    by     FAA 

In  this  country  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  tested  the  feasibility  of  a 
hook-and-cable  arresting  system  for  airliners 
but  has  never  taken  action  to  require  such 
devices  at  civilian  airports,  an  agency  spokes- 
man noted  yesterday. 

The  spokesman  said  th.at  officials  of  the 
agency  believed  that  equivalent  safety  could 
be  achieved  at  less  cost  by  other  means,  such 
as  grooving  runway  surfaces  to  Increase  air- 
craft braking  power  and  improving  thrust 
reversers  for  Jet  engines. 


In  the  program  announced  yesterday,  the 
French  Ministry  of  Transportation  has  con- 
tracted for  tests  of  a  barrier  system  that  em- 
ploys a  net  made  by  a  French  concern,  Aera- 
zur  Company,  and  an  energy  absorbing  sys- 
tem built  by  All  American. 

The  testing  is  to  begin  Oct.  16  and  will  be 
conducted  over  several  months  at  All  Ameri- 
can's Georgetown,  Del.,  facility  using  a 
framework  that  simulates  a  Boeing  707  Jet 
and  a  high  speed  F.A.A.  catapult. 

The  two  companies  have  supplied  similar 
barrier  systems  for  the  air  forces  of  Switzer- 
land and  West  Germany,  for  use  with  mlU- 
tarv  aircraft. 

■fhe  new  system  was  reported  to  be  capable 
of  halting  afour-englned  Jet  aircraft  travel- 
ing at  take-off  speed,  without  noticeable  de- 
celeration to  passengers.  Under  the  proposed 
system,  the  airport  control  tower  operator 
could  activate  the  emergency  equipment  that 
stretches  safety  net  across  the  end  of  the 
runway. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Gallagher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
food  stamp  program,  recently  extended 
for  2  years,  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  "an  ingenious  method  for 
multiplying  the  effective  purchasing 
power"  of  the  undernourished. 

The  President's  food  stamp  program 
has  proven  itself  by  its  success  in  fllUni; 
the  nutritional  gap  in  the  diets  of  mil- 
lions of  families  This  accomplishment 
has  been  made  with  a  minimum  of  red- 
tape  and  with  a  significant  impact  on 
local  farm  and  grocery  sales. 

The  food  stamp  program,  originated 
bv  President  Johnson  and  carried  on  by 
the  Congress  has.  as  the  Post  editorial 
savs,  proven  a  device  "for  ending  the 
paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
the  anomaly  of  hunger  in  a  land  of 
abundance. 

I  place  this  editorial  praising  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Food  Stamps  CoNTiNtiE 

Under  the  law  which  Congress  somewhat 
belately  enacted,  the  food  stamp  plan  will  go 
forward  for  another  two  years  with  an  appro- 
priation of  *425  million.  It  would  have  been 
an  extraordinary  lapse  of  good  sense  and 
sound  poUcy  If  the  plan  had  not  been  con- 
tinued. ,      ,  , 

It  is  an  ingenious  method  for  multiplying 
the  effective  purchasing  power  of  people  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  food  they  require 
through  ordinary  marketing  channels.  It  Is 
no  cure-all  for  the  most  improverlshed.  as 
the  situation  In  Mississippi's  back'nard  areas 
demonstrated  this  year.  Those  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ladder  have  difficulty  finding 
the  money  needed  to  buy  the  stamps  so  they 
can  use  their  multiplied  purchasing  power 

In  stores.  . 

Nevertheless,  it  has  Improved  the  diets  oi 
millions  of  families  who  need  some  help 
with  food  budgets.  It  has  facilitated  the 
movement  of  vast  amounts  of  foodstuffs  to 
deserving  people  without  setting  up  the 
enormous  bureaucracy  that  would  be  needed 
if  government  were  to  dole  out  rations 
through  government  distribution  centers. 
There  are  no  better  devices  at  hand  for  end- 
ing  the   paradox  of   want  In   the  midst   or 
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plenty,  the  anomaly  of  hunger  in  a  land  of 
abundance 

EULOGY  TO  JEFF  KIBRE.  RE- 
SPECTED LABOR  LEADER 
Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Matsun.\ca1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  on  September  27.  1967.  of  veteran 
labor  leader  Jefl  Kibre  has  stilled  a  dedi- 
cated and  crusading  voice  in  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  earlier  this 
vear  due  to  ill  health,  Mr.  Kibre  had 
served  the  last  15  years  of  his  life  as  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
hou,semen's  Union.  During  his  longtime 
service  in  Washington,  he  became  well 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  an  expert  in  the 
transportation  and  maritime  fields,  in 
addition  to  all  other  aspects  of  law  per- 
taining to  organized  labor. 

Jeff  was  a  most  effective  representa- 
tive of  the  ILWU,  highly  respected  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  liked  by  all.  He  was 
a  dear  personal  friend  of  mine  and  I 
shall  miss  him.  The  passing  of  this 
courageous  champion  of  labor  leaves  a 
void  in  the  labor  movement  that  will  not 
readily  be  filled. 

As  stated  so  meaningfully  in  a  scroll 
of  appreciation  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  Mr.  Kibre  by  the  officers  and  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  ILWU  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  San  Francisco — 

Jeff  Klbres  lifelong  work  Is  indelibly  re- 
corded in  the  historical  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement. 

To  Mrs.  Kibre.  and  son,  Joe.  I  extend 
my  deepest  condolences. 


TESTIMONY  OP  VETERANS  OP  FOR- 
EIGN WARS  BEFORE  U.S.  VET- 
ERANS ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teacue]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cooper  T.  Holt,  VFW  executive  director; 
Francis  W.  Stover,   national  legislative 
service  director;  and  Norman  D.  Jones, 
national  rehabilitation  service  director, 
on  October  2  presented  the  views  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  the  Vet- 
erans   Advisory    Commission.    I    found 
their  views  informative  and  helpful,  and 
I  believe  other  Members  will  also.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  VFW  presentation 
at   this   point   in   the   Record: 
Testimony  or  Vctzrans  or  Foreign  Wars  of 
THE  United  States  Before  the  US.  Vet- 
erans   Advisory    Commission,    October    2, 
1967 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today 
representing  Joseph   A.   Scerra  Commander- 


in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Commander-in-Chief  Scerra  has  asked  me 
lo  express  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  on  this  significant  occasion. 

Fulfillment  of  the  purpose  for  which  this 
Advisory  Commission  was  established  can 
and  must  open  up  a  new  era  of  progress  in 
the  field  of  veterans  benefits  and  programs. 
This  Commission  was  not  established  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  scope  of  present 
programs  for  the  veteran.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
understandable  that  there  should  have  been 
some  concern  that  a  review,  such  as  the  one 
you  have  undertaken,  might  serve  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  reduction  of  veterans  pro- 
grams. I  know  that  the  members  of  this 
Commission  do  not  see  their  task  in  this 
light  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  work,  whatever  specifics 
may  ultimately  emerge,  is  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  our  veterans. 

With  this  point  made.  It  is  possible  to  go 
on  to  a  consideration  of  whatever  additions 
or  changes  may  be  necessary  to  improve  the 
substance  and  the  servicing  of  veterans  pro- 
grams. You  have  made  a  substantial  begin- 
ning toward  this  goal  by  making  it  possible 
for  veterans,  as  members  of  our  veterans  or- 
ganizations and  as  individuals,  to  present 
their  views  on  what  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
go  forward  with  this  tremendous  task. 

As  a  representative  of  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  taking  the  time  to  go  to  the 
veteran  in  order  to  determine  current  needs 
and  aspirations.  When  you  have  completed 
these  hearings,  however,  the  real  task  will 
still  be  before  you.  Certainly  your  major  con- 
tribution will  be  in  sorting  out  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  made  to  you 
from  which  you  must  point  the  way.  With 
this  done,  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions to  developed  the  legisla:tive  proposals 
and  administrative  Innovations  and  proce- 
dures that  we  all  expect  shall  result  from 
your  work. 

Mr  Francis  W.  Stover.  Director  of  the 
VFW.  National  Legislative  Service,  and  Mr. 
Norman  D.  Jones,  Director  of  the  VFW.  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service,  are  present 
with  me  here  today  and  will  detail  the  Im- 
provements we  foresee  as  necessary  and  pos- 
sible In  order  that  we  may  fully  translate  the 
will  of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  that 
our  veterans  shall  be  honored  and  their 
needs  and  the  needs  of  their  widows  and 
children  shall  be  met. 

You  will  appreciate  that  down  through 
the  years  the  position  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  has  generally  been  determined  by 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  our  annual  Na- 
tional Conventions. 

Accordingly,  recommendations  made  In 
this  statement  reflects  to  a  large  degree  the 
almost  300  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
at  our  most  recent  convention,  which  was 
held  In  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  Augrust  18  to 
26.  1967. 

All  who  have  experience  with  legislation 
with  the  Congress  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the 
big  roadblock  which  thwarts  the  dreams  of 
so  many.  Veterans  programs  have  for  many 
years  remained  fairly  constant  while  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  cost  of  living,  the 
gross  national  product,  and  other  Indexes 
of  our  economic  prosperity  have  sharply  in- 
creased. The  so-called  national  "budget  pie" 
Indicates  that  the  cost  of  veterans  programs 
has  sharply  decreased  on  a  proportionate 
basis.  This  fiscal  year  of  1968 — the  cost  of 
veterans  programs  Is  approximately  4.5*  of 
the  budget  dollar  as  opposed  to  6  or  7<:  a  few 
years  ago. 

As  you  make  your  considerations — keep  in 
mind  the  modest  cost  of  veterans  programs. 
Remember  other  segments  of  our  society  do 
not  hestitate  to  make  huge  demands  for 
assistance  to  citizens  whose  contribution  to 
our  society  has  in  so  many  instances  been  on 


the  negative  side.  Veterans  have  made  a 
special  contribution  by  wearing  the  uniform 
and  receiving  an  honorable  discharge,  and, 
therefore,  deserve  special  consideration  by 
the  Government  it  defended  in  a  time  of 
peril.  Do  not  be  timid,  therefore,  in  your 
recommendations  because  of  the  cost.  Let 
your  guide  be  as  the  President  so  eloquently 
stated  in  his  message  on  veterans  "that  our 
Government  is  meeting  fully  its  responsibili- 
ties ti3  all  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much." 
In  the  development  of  veterans  programs, 
a  most  significant  milestone  was  reached  with 
the  signing  of  Public  Law  90-77.  Since 
August  5.  1964  and  on  Into  the  indefinite 
future,  every  person  who  serves  in  tlie  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  veteran 
upon  his  discharge  or  release  from  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Even  today.  94  million  or  almost  50'",  of  the 
total  American  population  of  now  close  to 
200  million  represent  veterans  and  their 
families.  With  the  signing  of  Public  Law  90- 
77,  veterans  and  their  families  will  Increase 
and  continue  to  become  a  more  significant 
percentage  of  the  American  population. 

Public  Law  90-77  has  probably  signaled 
the  end  of  what  is  referred  to  as  peace-time 
service.  Prom  now  on.  unle.ss  there  Is  a 
drastic  change  in  International  events,  all 
military  service  will  probably  be  considered 
equivalent  to  wartime  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  veterans  benefits.  We  hope  that  Viet- 
nam is  the  last  confiict  to  be  recognized  as 
equivalent  to  wartime  service,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  optimistic  view  is  shared  by 
few. 

Any  and  all  recommendations,  therefore, 
that  you  may  make  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istrator will  have  a  profound,  long-lasting 
effect — not  only  on  existing  programs  but 
perhaps  for  generations  of  veterans  to  come. 
For  this  reason  alone  you  are  urged  to  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  each  and  every 
recommendation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  which  it  is  our  m^nvlctlon  are  much 
needed  and  will  greatly  Improve  the  present 
structure   of   veterans   programs. 

compensation 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  serv- 
ice connected  disabled  or,  If  deceased,  their 
survivors  deserve  the  highest  consideration. 
Congress  has  generally  adhered  to  this  prin- 
ciple and  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  compen- 
sation to  disabled  veterans.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  our  considered  opinion  that  compensation 
payments  have  not  kept  up  with  the  vastly 
improved  American  way  of  life;  for  ex.imple, 
a  100';  service  connected  veteran  receives 
$300  a  month  or  $3600  a  year.  This  contrast 
to  the  average  American  hourly  wage  earner 
who  is  now  receiving  in  the  vicinity  of  $5000 
a  year,  or  the  average  American  family,  whose 
Income,  depending  on  different  criteria,  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  from  .$6000  to  $7500  a 
year.  These  figures  are  subject  to  change  but 
they  demonstrate  that  the  veteran  with  a 
service  connected  disability  has  somehow- 
lagged  far  t)ehind  in  his  compensation  pay- 
ment<5  when  compared  to  the  standard  of 
living  being  enjoyed  by  the  average  Ameri- 
can of  the  same  age  or  status. 

Probably  the  root  cause  of  this  develop- 
ment is  the  take-off  point  of  $100  a  month, 
which  was  the  toUl  disability  payment  to 
a  veteran  when  World  War  II  ended  in  1945_ 
Cost  of  living  Increases  have  been  granted 
on  a  periodic  basis  to  veterans  receiving  com- 
pensation, but  this  has  not  been  enough. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  service 
connected  disability  compensation  payments 
should  be  substantially  Increased  and 
brought  in  line  with  the  standard  of  living 
which  Is  being  enjoyed  by  the  average  Amer- 
ican family. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  recom- 
mending an  economic  determination  for  dis- 
ability compensation.  The  Veterans  of  For- 
eign   Wars    has    always    favored    the    larger 
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payments  to  the  more  seriously  service  dis- 
abled. This  continues  to  be  our  position. 

Lastly.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many 
veterans  have  made  miraculous  recoveries 
and  rehabilitation— not  because  of  their  dis- 
ability but  in  spite  of  their  disability— and 
they  should  not  be  penalized  for  having  had 
the  grit  and  determination  to  overcome  their 
handicaps  only  to  have  their  compensation 
payments  reduced  accordingly. 
dig  payments 
The  Die  payments  are  somewhat  In  the 
same  category  as  the  compensation  pay- 
ments. First  established  In  1956.  the  DIG 
payments  have  been  improved  since  that 
time  so  that  the  basic  payment  Is  now  »120 
a  month  to  a  widow.  Coupled  with  the  vet- 
erans  rank,  the  minimum  to  a  widow  Is 
generallv  around  $131— ranging  on  upwards 
to  $361  'a  month  for  a  high  ranking  officer 
with  more  than  30  years'  service. 

Most  of  those  receiving  DIG  payments  are 
widows  who  have  been  on  the  rolls  for  many 
years  It  should  be  remembered  that  had 
these  veterans  lived  they  would  be  earning 
on  the  average  of  a  much  greater  amount 
than  $131  a  month  or  whatever  the  figure 
might  be. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
a  reevaluation  of  the  DIC  schedule  should 
be  made  with  sufficient  weight  being  given 
to  the  length  of  time  that  a  widow  had  been 
receiving  a  pension,  with  due  regard  to  her 
age  and  other  factors  which  may  be  perti- 
nent. An  increased  graduated  DIC  payment 
based  on  the  length  of  time  a  widow  is  re- 
ceiving DIC  should  be  a  part  of  the  DIC 
program.  For  example,  a  widow  of  20  years 
of  age  should  not  receive  the  same  DIC  pay- 
ment as  a  widow  of  60  who  has  been  receiv- 
ing DIC  pavments  for  40  years. 

One  of  the  factors  which  is  Incorporated 
in  the  DIC  payments  Is  theoretically  the 
equivalent  of  a  free  $10,000  life  insurance 
policy  Notwithstanding,  the  Congress  has 
provided  an  additional  $10,000  life  Insurance 
policy  to  all  those  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  since  1965  through  its  author- 
ization of  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance policies.  Consequently,  any  reevalua- 
tion of  the  DIC  program  must  take  into 
account  the  SGLI  program.  Further,  the 
President  has  recommended  that  SGLI  be 
Increased  from  a  minimum  of  $12,000  cov- 
erage to  a  maximum  of  $30,000  depending  on 
the  rank  of  the  serviceman. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  that  the  DIC  program 
should  also  consider  another  factor.  Upon 
remarriage,  a  widow  forfeits  her  right  to  any 
more  DIC  pavments.  This  in  itself  Is  an  In- 
equity. Most 'programs  call  for  a  lump  sum 
settlement  or  pavment  when  a  guaranteed 
life  income  Is  terrnlnated.  It  Is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  when  a  widow  Is  remarried 
that  she  be  provided  a  settlement  payment 
which  will  take  Into  account  the  age  of  the 
widow  at  the  time  of  her  remarriage  and  the 
amount  of  the  DIC  payments  she  would  have 
received  had  she  lived  out  her  life  expectancy 
without  remarrying. 

There  Is  a  precedent  for  this.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation  provides 
a  24  month  payment  when  a  widow  re- 
marries Present  VA  policy  serves  to  deter  or 
bar  a  widow  from  being  remarried.  A  lump 
sum  payment  recognizes  that  a  great  saving 
has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 
The  DIC  program  should  have  the  same 
principle  and  provision. 

PENSION 

The  pension  program  is  the  most  mis- 
understood of  all  veterans'  programs.  It  Is 
also  the  most  f>olltlcal  and  Congress  has 
received  more  heat  over  this  program  than 
any  other  since   the   end   of   World   War  11. 

Today  there  are  three  pension  programs: 
One  for  Spanish-American  war  veterans  and 
their  widows  and  prior  wars,  one  for  old  law 
pensions  and  their  widows,  and  one  for  new 


law  or  Public  Law  8e-211   cases,  which  has 
been  In  effect  since  July  1.  1960. 

Presently,  the  Congress  is  considering  re- 
structuring the  pension  program  to  Insure 
that  there  will  be  little  or  no  decrease  in 
pension  payments  when  retirement  and  other 
types  of  income  are  Increased.  This  year  In 
Public  Law  90-77.  the  Congress  has  approved 
a  5.4 '"r  cost  of  living  Increase,  amounting  to 
almost  $100  minion  for  those  who  are  pres- 
ently entitled   to  a  pension  payment. 

The  complic^itlng  development  during  the 
past  several  years  has  been  the  existence  side 
by  side  of  two  pension  programs— the  old  and 
the  new.  It  was  the  studied  opinion  of  the 
Congress  when  it  approved  Public  Law  86- 
211  that  the  new  pension  program  should  be 
so  liberal  that  eventually  most  of  those  re- 
ceiving a  pension  under  the  old  program 
would  be  phased  out  of  the  picture  because 
of  the  more  generous  benefits  under  Public 
Law  86-211.  This  has  not  proven  true.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  who 
are  still  under  the  old  pension  program  and 
apparently  will  remain  so  as  long  as  they 
live. 

It  is  the  recommendation,  therefore,  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  there 
should  be  substantial  Increases  In  both  the 
Income  limitations  and  the  pension  pay- 
ments for  those  under  the  old  pension  pro- 
gram: for  example,  the  Congress  has  provided 
a  housebound  allowance  of  $100  a  month 
for  those  under  the  old  pension  program.  It 
Is  our  recommendation  that  the  present  aid 
and  attendance  allowance  lor  the  relatively 
few  under  the  old  pension  program  should 
be  brought  in  line  in  the  same  amount  as  Is 
paid  under  Public  Law  86-211. 

If  It  Is  In  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  to 
restructure  the  new  pension  program  along 
the  lines  of  H.R.  12555— then  the  old  pension 
program  should  be  structured  In  the  same 
manner.  The  President  recommended — and 
the  Congress  has  agreed — not  to  have  any 
veteran  suffer  a  loss  in  his  aggregate  Income 
because  of  the  Social  Security  Increase.  The 
refinements  in  the  income  limitations  for  the 
old  pension  program  should  be  si>elled  out 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  refinements  In 
H.R.  12555. 

Further — for  the  consideration  of  this 
Commission  Is  that  old  pension  program  cases 
be  given  a  protected  rating  In  much  the  same 
manner  as  compensation  cases  are  protected 
under  the  Rating  Schedules  of  1925  and  1933, 
by  guaranteeing  at  least  $78  75  a  month  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  but  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  higher  amount  should 
their  Income  warrant.  This  would  make  the 
pension  program  much  simpler  and  easier  to 
explain. 

What  we  are  advocating  Is  that  those  who 
are  presently  receiving  a  pension  under  the 
old  program  would  have  their  pension  pay- 
ment protected  so  that  In  no  event  would 
they  ever  go  below  $78.75:  then— If  one  of 
his  neighbors  comes  along  at  a  later  date 
and  does  not  receive  as  much  because  of  a 
greater  Income,  the  situation  could  be  ex- 
plained—that his  neighbor  under  the  old 
program  has  a  protected  rating  under  an 
obsolete  and  ancient  law. 

Presently,  a  veteran  with  no  dependents 
Is  guaranteed  an  Income  of  $1248  a  year. 
Obviously  this  Is  not  enough  for  such  a  per- 
son to  exist.  The  veteran  must  get  additional 
assistance  from  other  sources  It  is  the  rec- 
ommendation, therefore,  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  that  there  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  pension  payments,  especially  for 
those  with  little  or  no  income.  Veterans  who 
have  worn  the  uniform  have  made  a  special 
contribution  to  their  Nation  In  time  of  great 
peril,  and  It  Is  the  obUgation  of  this  Nation 
that  these  veterans  can  live  In  dignity  during 
their  declining  years.  This  principle  can  beet 
be  carried  out  by  making  the  pension  pro- 
gram generous  enough  to  provide  the  veteran 
with  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Whatever 
amount  of  money  this   is   estimated   to  be 


should  be  the  minimum  amount  of  pension 
paid  to  a  veteran  on  a  monthly  basis  for  each 

year. 

The  payment  of  pensions  to  widows  Is  a 
relatively'  recent  development.  Where  vet- 
erans have  been  paid  pensions  down  through 
the  years  since  the  founding  of  this  Republic. 
It  has  only  been  in  fairly  recent  times  that 
pensions  have  been  authorized  for  widows  of 
veterans  who  have  died  from  non-service 
connected  disabilities:  In  fact.  It  was  only 
since  1960  that  the  widows  of  World  War  II 
veterans  have  been  paid  a  pension,  where  a 
veteran  did  not  have  any  compensable  serv- 
ice connected  disability. 

Consequently,  the  pension  payments  for 
widows  has  trailed  In  the  amount  of  pension 
paid  to  the  living  veteran.  However,  the  re- 
cently-enacted Public  Law  90-77  has  provided 
a  new  benefit — namely,  an  aid  and  attend- 
ance allowance,  where  a  widow  Is  so  help- 
less that  she  needs  the  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person.  Thus,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized that  many  of  these  widows  are  ex- 
tremely elderly  and  In  a  helpless  condition 
and  has  authorized  additional  assistance  for 
them.  With  this  poUcy.  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  wholeheartedly  agrees. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  payments  to 
widows  be  substantially  increased  with  par- 
ticular attention  and  consideration  being 
given  to  those  who  have  health  problems  or 
otherwise  housebound  or  cut  off  from  so- 
ciety because  of  their  physical  condition  and 
age.  Again,  those  with  the  least  amovait  of 
income  should  be  given  a  substantial  Increase 
to  guarantee  that  these  widows  can  at  least 
be  provided  wnth  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 
medical  care  and  treatment 
Unhappily,  something  Is  happening  in  our 
VA  hospitals.  During  the  last  several  years 
the  waiting  lists  for  admission  have  dras- 
tically decUned.  The  average  daily  patient 
load  has  drastically  declined.  Although  the 
Congress  has  authorized  a  maximum  of  125.- 
000  VA  hospital  beds,  only  about  115.000  are 
in  operation.  Even  the  new  hospitals  do  not 
have  all  of  the  beds  In  operation. 

Military  retirees  are  now  permitted  treat- 
ment at  VA  hospitals,  provided  a  bed  Is  avail- 
able, as  a  matter  of  right.  Post-Korean  vet- 
erans are  eligible  for  VA  hospital  care.  On 
the  other  hand,  Medicare  has  been  made 
available  to  veterans  who  are  65  or  older. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  believes 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  VA 
hospitals  provide  the  same  high  standard  of 
care  which  Is  being  provided  by  university 
type  hospitals  and  medical  centers.  There 
are  alarming  reports  the  quality  of  VA  care 
has  not  been  keeping  up.  To  do  this  enough 
money  has  to  be  obtained  through  the  budg- 
etary process.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  a  much  larger  amount  of  money  be  pro- 
vided the  VA  hospital  system — to  be  sure 
that  the  latest  type  of  hospital  equipment 
is  being  obtained — and  that  the  salaries  for 
medical  personnel  are  sufficiently  attractive 
for  the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain  the  finest 
medical  personnel.  We  can  do  no  less  for  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation. 

Lastly,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
always  strongly  opposed  the  pauper's  oath. 
With  more  VA  beds  becoming  available,  per- 
haps It  would  be  feasible  to  liberalize  this 
restriction  and  make  it  easier  for  more  vet- 
erans to  seek  ueatment  at  VA  hospitals.  This 
should  not  be  construed  as  opening  up  the 
hospitals  for  all  veterans  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  but  to  more  liberally  Interpret 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  inability  to 
defray  the  cost  of  hospitalization  as  It  applies 
to  the  Individual  veteran 

education  and  training 
The  most  revolutionary  development  in 
veterans'  programs,  which  occurred  during 
World  War  H.  was  the  enactment  of  the  GI 
Bill  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  veteran  was 
disabled,  the  Congress  decided  to  give  the 
veteran   help   at   the   very   beginning   of   his 
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return  to  civil  life  The  success  of  the  GI  Bills 
is  without  parallel.  The  training  provided 
under  these  programs  will  be  a  most  signifi- 
cant factor  in  making  it  unnecessary  for  help 
end  assistance  to  most  of  these  veterans  In 
later  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  post-Korean  veteran  is 
not  being  provided  the  same  assistance  as 
was  provided  to  those  in  the  Korean  War.  The 
formula  for  entitlement  is  bused  upon  one 
day  of  training  for  each  day  of  service.  In  the 
Krjrean  conflict  and  World  War  II.  it  was  a 
day  and  a  half  training  for  each  day  of 
service. 

Lilccwise,  the  maximum  of  36  months  for 
World  War  II  veterans  established  In  1944 
still  holds  true  for  Vietnam  veterans.  There 
has  been  an  educational  revolution  In  this 
country  during  the  last.  20  years.  In  many 
Instances  36  months  of  training  will  not  do 
the  trick — is  not  sufBcient  to  complete  the 
training  of  a  veteran  It  Is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  provide  a  day 
and  a  half  of  training  lor  each  day  of  service, 
where  the  maximum  entitlement  for  educa- 
tion and  training  will  be  48  months.  This 
would  simply  be  bringing  the  education  and 
training  program  in  line  with  present  day 
requirements  for  many  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions which  require  a  long  period  of  train- 
ing and  study. 

CE  METER  IIS 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  long 
argued  that  there  should  be  a  national 
cemetery  In  every  State  in  the  Union.  One 
of  the  problems  Is  the  many  agencies  which 
have  responsibility  for  veterans  cemeteries. 
Another  reason  is  the  way  cemetery  legisla- 
tion is  handled  in  the  Congress,  where  it  Is 
divided  among  several  committees. 

Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  is  basically 
a  veteran  s  beaeflt.  The  right  to  be  buried  Is 
determined  upon  service  Ln  the  Armed  Forces. 
Consequently,  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
operation  of  national  cemeteries  be  trans- 
ferred  to   the    Veterans   Administration. 

More  basically — it  is  recommended  that  all 
legislation  dealing  with  national  cemeteries 
be  transferred  from  the  Interior  Committee 
In  the  Congress  to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  House  and  hopefully  the 
Sen.^te  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  will  be  established  one  day  In  the 
Senate. 

GI     LO.^NS 

The  PHA  program  has  a  permanent  loan 
program.  When  a  loan  Is  paid  off.  then  the 
borrower  can  take  out  another  loan.  It  Is  a 
permanent  program. 

The  Veterans  Administration  presently 
operates  one  of  the  largest  loan  programs 
In  the  Nation.  Why  should  we  let  this  ex- 
perience and  know-how  go  down  the  drain 
as  these  loaxia  are  retired?  Ours  Is  a  mobile 
nation.  Veterans  are  on  the  move  and  for 
this  and  many  other  reasons  many  will  pur- 
chase more  than  one  home  during  their 
lifetime. 

Assuming  that  the  veteran  has  paid  off 
his  first  loan,  It  is  recommended  that  he  be 
granted  another  GI  loan  and  as  many  other 
GI  loans  as  he  Is  qualified  for.  provided  pre- 
vious loans  have  all  been  paid.  The  GI  loan 
program  should  be  a  permanent  one. 

REOPEN     NSLI 

It  Is  astounding  to  many  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  veterans  have  retained  their 
National  Service  Life  Insurance.  For  many 
reasons  veterans  permitted  their  NSLI  pol- 
icies to  lapse  shortly  after  their  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Then  practically  without 
notice,  the  Congress  terminated  the  program 
In   the  early   1950s. 

After  many  abortive  attempts  to  reopen 
the  program  the  Congress  did  approve  a  lim- 
ited reopening  for  the  service  disabled  auid 
a  few  others.  Many  have  lamented  the  fact 
that  not  as  many  as  was  anticipated  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity   to  reof)en. 

Notwithstanding,    it   Is   the   conviction   of 


the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  the  NSLI 
Program  should  be  reopened  and  that  in  no 
event  should  the  service  connected  disability 
of  a  veteran  serve  as  a  bar  to  the  granting 
of  NSLI  nor  should  it  serve  as  a  basis  for 
higher  premium  payments. 

HEALTH    SEBVICES 

No  explanation  offered  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Justiflei  the  drastic  reduction 
In  the  total  waiting  list  for  hospital  treat- 
ment In  recent  years.  The  number  has  re- 
duced from  25.312  In  1950  to  7.715  In  1967. 
Factors  undermining  the  logic  of  such  reduc- 
tion are  the  Increased  number  of  veterans 
and  the  increased  incidence  of  hospitaliza- 
tion associated  with  advancing  age.  Factors 
which  tend  to  reduce  the  waiting  list  are 
the  Intensified  outplacement  program,  the 
pre-bed-care  program,  and  Improved  treat- 
ment techniques  which  result  In  shorter 
length  of  stay  and  increased  turnover  rates. 

The  average  rejection  rate  of  applications 
for  admission  to  VA  hospitals  Is  now  approx- 
imately 35  per  cent.  There  Is  no  basis  what- 
soever for  presuming  that  35  per  cent  or  at 
some  hospitals  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  vet- 
erans who  apply  for  admission  do  not  need 
hospital  treatment.  Many  of  the  applicants 
who  were  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  absence 
of  medical  need  were  recommended  strongly 
for  admission  by  their  private  physicians. 

Improper  medical  school  influence  is  evi- 
dent at  several  facilities  notwithstanding  of- 
ficial denial  by  Veterans  Administration 
spokesmen.  Candid  comments  of  hospital  di- 
rectors submitted  anonymously  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives support  this  opinion,  and.  In  fact,  clear- 
ly Indicate  numerous  hospitals  are  in  the 
unyielding  grasp  of  the  affiliated  medical 
schools.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs should  in  these  instances  immediately 
reestablish  the  Independence  of  VA  hospitals 
as  part  of  a  system  maintained  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  treatment  for  eligible 
veterans. 

Officials  of  some  VA  hospitals  do  not  look 
with  favor  on  maintenance  of  waiting  lists, 
which  are  considered  to  be  an  administrative 
nuisance.  The  Inability  to  immediately  ad- 
mit a  veteran  whose  condition  Is  not  emer- 
gent may  affect  the  Judgment  as  to  need  for 
hospitalization.  A  legally  eligible  applicant 
who  needs  hospitalization  should  of  course 
be  promptly  admitted  or  his  name  placed 
on  the  waiting  list  and  admission  accom- 
plished at  the  earliest  appropriate  time. 

The  outplacement  program,  recently  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  blanket  term  of  "Com- 
munity Care  Program",  Includes  placement 
In  nursing  homes  at  VA  expense  and  place- 
ment of  veteran  patients  in  many  types  of 
facilities  at  personal,  family  or  welfare  ex- 
pense. The  utilization  of  private  nursing 
homes  is  disappointing.  A  proud  proclama- 
tion by  VA  spokesmen  that  contracts  have 
been  negotiated  with  more  than  2300  private 
nursing  homes  with  a  total  capacity  of  more 
than  163.000  beds  Is  unconvincing  when 
compared  to  the  current  number  of  slightly 
In  excess  of  3000  patients  cared  for  In  private 
nursing  homes  at  VA  expense.  Although  the 
maximum  payment  for  such  care  should  be 
increased,  and  the  six  months  restriction 
eliminated  or  grossly  extended  to  facilitate 
the  expanded  utilization  of  this  program.  It 
Is  nevertheless  evident  that  undue  caution 
Is  partially  the  cause  of  such  sparing  use  of 
contract  nursing  homes. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  caution  has 
not  been  applied  to  the  greatly  expanded 
program  of  outplacement  of  mental  patients. 
It  was  originally  called  The  Foster  Home 
Program.  The  types  of  facilities  now  utilized 
are  of  such  varied  often  nondescript  charac- 
teristics that  the  new  term  "community  care 
facilities  ■  Is  the  terminology  shield  for  all 
types  of  facilities  utilized  for  post-hospltal- 
care  of  mental  patients.  The  desirability  of 


timely  and  satisfactory  outplacement  of 
mental  patients  Is  conceded  and  supported. 
Nevertheless  this  Interest  should  not  result 
In  placement  in  foster  homes  or  other  facili- 
ties of  Inadequate  size  or  improj>er  charac- 
teristics with  respect  to  quarters,  food  serv- 
ice, supervision,  patient  activities  or  other 
Important  factors.  Gross  discrepancies  In 
this  program  have  been  forcibly  presented  to 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Corrective  ac- 
tion to  date  is  In  our  opinion  Inadequate. 
Statutory  authorization  permitting  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  pay  for  post-hos- 
pital-carc  of  mentally  111  patients  would 
douljtless  result  in  establisliment  of  stand- 
ards by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
greatly  improve  the  average  quality  of  the 
facilities  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

The  reluctance  of  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  candidly 
concede  discrepancies  is  unfortunate.  There 
Is  no  place  for  a  defensive  mechanism  In  tiie 
operation  of  a  system  esuibllshed  and  oper- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  treatment  of  pa- 
tients. In  numerous  Instances  responses  vo 
reports  and  communications  have  firmly  de- 
nied existence  of  the  reported  conditions  or 
claimed  them  to  be  inconsequential  and  to 
have  been  fully  corrected.  Persistent  re- 
buttal have  been  necessary  to  obtain  admis- 
sions of  the  gross  faults  reported.  Adiiiinls- 
tratlon  officials  should  welcome  rather  than 
rebuff  reports  of  policies,  procedures,  atti- 
tudes and  Judgment  obviously  inconsistent 
with  professional  and  administrative  stand- 
ards. 

Recognizing  the  probable  Impact  of  re- 
cent court  decisions  barring  conviction 
and/or  Incarceration  for  alcoholism  and  the 
relative  universal  acceptance  of  classifica- 
tion of  alcoholism  as  a  disease,  the  Veterans 
Administration  should  initiate  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  establish  more  treatment  centers 
for  alcoholism   in  selected  VA   hospitals. 

Inadequate  professional  stalling  of  some 
VA  hospitiils  is  alarming.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  psychiatry  and  other 
specialities.  There  Is  no  single  complete  and 
guaranteed  remedy  for  this  condition.  How- 
ever, draotlcally  Increased  maximum  salary 
rates  as  high  as  $35,000  to  $40,000  per  annum 
for  specialists,  with  related  appropriation  in- 
creases, would  be  of  notable  asfistance  in 
this  regard.  Authorization  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  fringe  benefits,  such  as  hous- 
ing, salary  differentials.  Increased  opportuni- 
ties for  further  profession.il  training,  and 
other  benefits  to  be  granted  selectively  by 
the  Administrator  would  also  be  of  assist- 
ance m  recruitment. 

The  reduced  appropriations  for  con.struc- 
tlon  the  last  two  fiscal  years  has  a-ssuredly 
detrlnientally  affected  progress  of  moderni- 
zation and  replacement  programs.  Veteriins 
Administration  spokesmen  have  stated  that 
the  amount  of  J52.000.000  per  year  is  ade- 
quate and  all  that  can  be  utilized  effectively 
but  obviously  this  statement  is  incon.sisten: 
with  the  higher  amounts  originally  requested 
by  the  agency.  Even  the  higher  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  a  number  of  years  were  not 
adequate  for  all  the  projects  needed  to  mod- 
ernize and  prevent  deterioration  of  VA  fa- 
cilities. Certainly  this  subject  merits  lmme<ll- 
ate  attention.  It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate 
for  the  reduced  appropriation  rate  to  ije  con- 
tinued for  each  of  the  next  several  years  and 
allow  VA  hospitals  to  deteriorate  to  the  di- 
lapidated condition  evident  in  the  last  decade 
before  the  modernization  program  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  value  of  VA  hospital  patients  and 
domiciliary  members  as  a  clinical  reservoir 
for  research  and  training  Is  recognized.  Af- 
filiation of  a  number  of  VA  hospitals  with 
outstanding  medical  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperatively  furthering  the  objective  of 
Improving  and  Increasing  the  opportunities 
for  professional  training  is  proper.  However, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  his 
advisors  In   this  important   area  of  respon- 
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alblllty  should  not  deviate  from  the  purpose 
of  providing  hospital  care  for  veterans  rea- 
sonably convenient  to  their  areas  of  residence 
throughout  the  country. 

The    discrimination    which    wotild    result 
from  further  centralization  of  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration   Hospitals    in    the    large    urbwi 
centers    near    medical    schools    can    not    be 
tolerated.  Additional  smaller  hospitals  should 
be  constructed  In  selected  areas  of  the  coun- 
Uv    Authorization   for  reciprocal   utilization 
of  resources  with  other  hospitals  negates  the 
old  and  Invalid  argument  that  smaller  hos- 
pitals should  not  be  operated  because  they 
cannot  provide  treatment  for  all  conditions. 
Certainly  thev  can  be  equipped  and  staffed 
to  furnish  treatment  for  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  and  patients.  Transfer 
of  a  small  number  of  patients  or  applicants 
to   other    facilities    Is    not    unconunon    even 
between  large  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals The  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
system  should  be  structured.  Including  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  facilities,  and  oper- 
ated  for   the   treatment   of   veterans   within 
reasonable  geographical  convenience. 

It  Is  probably  Impossible  to  accurately 
predict  future  VA  hospital  bed  needs.  None- 
theless it  is  irrefutable  that  the  dramatic  In- 
crease m  the  number  of  eligible  veterans 
resulting  from  recent  legislation,  the  sig- 
nificant number  added  to  the  eligibility  pool 
annually,  and  the  increasing  age  of  veterans, 
win  Increase  the  demand  for  VA  hospitaliza- 
tion in  future  decades.  The  capacity  of  the 
system  must  not  be  inexorably  reduced  by 
annual  reassessment,  as  seems  to  be  the  cur- 
rent pattern,  with  associated  timidity  in 
planning  for  the  future.  Forecasts  and  plan- 
ning and  construction  should  be  based  on 
generous  estimates  of  projected  patient  '.oads 
to  assure  that  adequate  facilities  will  be 
available  at  all  times. 

The  oath   of   Inability   to   pay   is  of   Itself 
detestable   and   an    Insult   to   veterans   who 
have  served  their  country.  It  Is  amazing  that 
the   Veterans   Administration,    which    as    an 
agency  should  administer  the  laws  designed 
to  benefit   veterans,   their   dependents,   and 
survivors  falrlv  and  with  compassion,  would, 
by  utilizing  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  to  Interpret  laws  and 
establish   rules   and   procedures,    Instigate   a 
coercive    procedure    Innocently    called    hos- 
pital admission  counseling.  Even  If  it  were 
possible  to  concede  that  the  counseling  pro- 
gram   Is    administered    as    intended    in    all 
facilities  it  nevertheless  must  be  recognized 
as  an  unwarranted   restriction   of   the   vet- 
erans right  of  free  decision.  The  number  of 
cases  identified  for  special  review  and  appro- 
priate   action    Is    negligible.    The    monetary 
equivalent  of  personnel  time  Involved  doubt- 
less  exceeds    the    amount    recovered    many- 
fold.  Some   veterans    have   withdrawn   their 
applications   during   the   course   of   or   as   a 
result  of  intensive  counseling  because  of  the 
fear  Incited  by  pointed  remarks  and  ques- 
tioning   of    the    counselors.    This    program 
should  be  immediately  discontinued. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  It  Is  desirable 
to  Increase  state  participation  in  the  various 
care  and  treatment  programs  for  veterans. 
An  Increase  in  the  pa>Tnent  rates  to  state 
homes  to  $4.00  per  day  for  domiciliary 
care,  $6.00  per  day  for  skilled  nursing  care, 
and  $12.00  per  day  for  hoslptal  care,  with 
a  limitation  In  each  Instance  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  per  capita  operating  expenditures  of 
the  state  home,  would  doubtless  be  of  benefit 
In  Improving  quality  of  state  provided  care 
and  encouraging  states  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  their  facilities. 

The  5-year  period  for  federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  construction  of  state  nursing 
home  care  facilities  should  be  extended  for  a 
second  5-year  period  with  annual  appropri- 
ations based  on  anticipated  or  known  valid 
state  requests.  Inducement  for  states  to 
establish  state  veterans  homes  or  to  Increase 
the  facilities  thereof  would  be  greatly  en- 


hanced by  extension  of  the  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  construction  to  Include 
facilities  for  domiciliary  care  and  for  hospital 
treatment.  For  states  which  do  not  now  have 
state  veterans  homes  such  assistance  could 
properly  be  extended  to  Include  all  com- 
monly recognized  essential  facilities.  Includ- 
ing administrative  headquarters,  utilities, 
and  all  necessary  adjunct  structures. 

We  believe  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  reaffirm  the  Importance  of  the 
domiciliary  program  as  the  most  appropriate 
device  for  providing  care  lor  veterans  not 
requiring  hospitalization  or  skilled  nursing 
care  The  domiciliary  admission  criteria  re- 
strlctivelv  amended  in  1955  should  be  re- 
viewed and  liberalized  Additional  relatively 
small  domlcillarles  should  be  established  at 
appropriate  locations,  perhaps  associated 
with  hospitals,  throughout  the  country. 

The  statutorv  provision  requiring  that  pa- 
tients be  transferred  to  contract  nursing 
homes  from  VA  hospitals  and  the  adminis- 
trative stipulation  that  admissions  to  VA 
nursing  care  units  be  limited  to  hospitalized 
patients  discriminates  against  veterans  who 
need  deflnltelv.  even  desperately,  skilled 
nursing  care  but  who  do  not  require  hospital 
treatment  and  therefore  are  denied  or  would 
be  denied  admission  to  VA  hospitals,  the 
current  prerequisite  for  care  in  a  VA  nurs- 
ing care  unit  or  in  a  contract  nursing  care 
facility.  It  Is  recommended  that  direct  admis- 
sion to  both  types  of  facilities  be  permitted. 
VA  hospital  and  clinical  facilities  and  pro- 
fessional staff  could  be  utilized  in  evaluating 
the  need  and  appropriateness  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing care.  In  areas  relatively  remote  from  VA 
hospitals  or  clinics  the  VA  could  rely  on  se- 
lected private  practitioners  for  this  purpose. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

The  financial  distress  associated  with  re- 
payment of  Indebtedness  to  the  Veterans 
Adinlnlstratlon  should  be  alleviated  by  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  remedies.  Harsh- 
ness of  Judgment  as  to  the  question  of  ex- 
treme hardship  Is,  In  our  opinion,  apparent 
In  many  cases  Failure  of  the  VA  officials  to 
correctly  Interpret  the  amendment  to  Title 
38.  U.S.  Code,  accomplished  by  Pi.  88-151 
which  In  effect  provides  that  with  respect 
to  G  I.  loan  Indebtedness  recovery  shall  not 
be  effected  if  the  veteran  was  without  fault 
or  repayment  would  cause  extreme  hardship 
is  reprehensible.  This  language  Is  certainly 
not  ambiguous  and  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion Is  clearly  apparent.  VA  officials  are  ap- 
parentlv  unduly  disturbed  by  the  possibility 
that  a  correct  interpretation  might  result 
In  an  occasional  waiver  even  though  repay- 
ment by  the  veteran  might  be  accomplished 
without  extreme  financial  hardship  It  Is 
Incomprehensible  that  this  rare  possibility 
should  alter  the  proper  interpretation  and 
application  of  a  statutory  remedy. 

It  Is.  however,  conceded  that  the  best 
remedy  Is  not  within  current  statutory  au- 
thority. It  is  believed  that  legislation  accord- 
ing the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
authority  to  waive  any  overpayment  or 
Indebtedness  to  the  VA  If  recovery  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience  would  be 
the  most  suitable  vehicle.  This  would  pre- 
clude specific  findings  related  to  fault  and 
hardship  although  both  factors  might  be 
considered  in  general  evaluation  of  the  peti- 
tion for  redress. 

In  the  area  of  GI  loan  indebtedness  it  is 
believed  that  It  would  be  appropriate  to  Ini- 
tiate changes  which  would  eliminate  the 
basis  for  Indebtedness  in  many  cases.  An  up- 
set price  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty by  the  veteran  would  be  appropriate. 
Instigation  of  an  effective  procedure  which 
would  assure  that  each  veteran  proposing  to 
sell  his  property  Involving  a  VA  direct  or 
guaranteed  loan,  request  for  release  of  lia- 
bility or  state  In  writing  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  80  would  In  the  future  minimize 


the  number  of  cases  in  which  veterans  are 
obligated  as  a  result  of  subsequent  defaults 
and  deficiencies  resulting  in  obligation  to  pay 
the  VA  the  amount  of  Indemnity  disbursed 
bv  that  agency. 

'The  VA  should  arrange  for  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  insurance  on  a  group  basis 
for  VA  insured  and  direct  loans  This  would 
Insure  reasonable  rates  and  acceptance  of 
each  concerned  veteran  ulthout  the  neces- 
sitv  of  meeting  commercial  life  insurance 
health  standards.  It  would  also  alleviate  the 
problem  of  major  indebtedness  associated 
with  the  event  of  death  and  frequently  mini- 
mal income  of  the  survivors,  and  would, 
therefore,  eliminate  the  possibility  of  In- 
debtedness to  the  VA  resulting  from  unavoid- 
able default  In  such  cases. 


ECONOMIC  VALIDATION  OF  THE  VA  SCHEDULE  FOR 
RATING    DISABILITIES 

The  economic  validation  project  has  been 
In  process  for  several  years.  It  wlU  probably 
not  be  consummated  before  the  expiration  of 
an  additional  period  of  at  least  2  years  This 
study  of  the  average  Impairment  caused  by 
specific  severity  levels  of  diagnostic  entitles 
Is  being  conducted  In  a  period  of  economic 
virility.  Job  opportunities  for  many  of  the 
severely  handicapped  would  not  exist  in  aver- 
age economic  conditions  or  during  a  substan- 
tial recession  or  depression.  We  believe  the 
VA  to  be  In  error  In  this  project  In  not  ac- 
cording an  appropriate  weight  factor  In 
evaluating  the  average  economic  impairment, 
particularly  of  severe  disabilities.  In  response 
to  our  suggestion  the  Administrator  stated 
that  If  the  economic  situation  changes  sub- 
stantiallv  an  appropriate  review  would  again 
be  conducted  The  length  of  time  required 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  nature 
precludes  acceptance  of  this  statement  as  an 
appropriate  reaction  to  our  suggestion. 

The  revision  of  the  Rating  Schedule  should 
also  provide  for  additional  compensation  for 
reduced  life  expectancy  and  social  Inadapta- 
bility. 

BOARD  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS 

The  case  load  of  the  Board  of  Veterans 
Appeals  precludes  adequate  consideration  of 
the  individual  claims  and  questions  by  mem- 
bers of  the  sections  assigned  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  Board.  Each  3-member  sec- 
tion is  responsible  for  approximately  8  cases 
per  day.  Obvlouslv,  time  does  not  permit  the 
members  to  thoroughly  review  the  evidence 
m  all  cases  and  direct  preparation  of  each 
decision  outlining  the  basis  therefor;  conse- 
quently proposed  decisions  are  prepared  by 
consultants  with  board  review  of  the  cases 
after  preparation  of  suggested  decisions  An 
adequate  number  of  additional  board  mem- 
bers should  be  authorized  and  employed  to 
insure  Initial  review  of  the  evidence  and  de- 
cision determinations  prior  to  referral  to 
consultants  for  decision  preparation. 

Each  adverse  VA  decision,  including  de- 
cisions related  to  VA  administered  Insurance 
or  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance,  should 
be  subject  to  appellate  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  Only  decisions  as 
to  need  for  and  type  and  extent  of  treat- 
ment should  be  excepted 

Mn.1T ART  PAYMENTS  TO  VA  BENEFITS  AND  EFFECT 
OF    CHARACTER    OF    RELEASE    FROM    ACTIVE    DUTY 

Veterans  receiving  military  longevity  re- 
tirement mav  not  also  concurrently  receive 
VA  disability  compensation  or  disability  pen- 
sion This  is  obviously  Inequitable  as  such 
military  retirement  pay  is  based  on  length 
of  service  and  not  on  disability  The  authority 
to  waive  retirement  pay  and  receive  disability 
compensation  or  disability  pension  Is  not 
appropriate.  Full  payment  of  both  military 
longevity  retirement  and  VA  disability  com- 
pensation or  disability  pension  should  be 
authorized. 

Recoupment  of  disability  severance  pay  by 
offset  of  VA  disability  compensation  should 
be  computed  from  the  date  of  release  from 
active  mlUtary  duty  Irrespective  of  delay  in 
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filing  a  VA  claim  or  In  the  effective  date  of 
VA  benefits. 

Present  law  requires  recoupment  of  75  per 
c?nt  of  military  readjustment  pay  from  VA 
disability  benefits  even  though  such  read- 
justment pay  has  no  legal  or  technical  re- 
lationship to  disability.  This  recoupment  re- 
quirement shoxUd  be  abolished. 

In  some  cases  the  character  of  final  release 
from  active  duty  bars  authorization  of  VA 
admimstered  benefits  even  though  the  indi- 
vidual served  a  period  of  many  years,  per- 
haps more  than  15  years,  and  served  ■with 
honor  and  distinction  during  one  and  per- 
haps two  wars.  The  rule  Is  premised  on  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  all  status  changes, 
such  as  reenlistment  during  the  last  continu- 
ous period  of  service,  the  individual  vas  not 
free  to  be  released  from  active  duty  on  those 
specific  dates.  This  policy  is  manifestly  un- 
ralr.  Benefits  should  be  authorized  based  on 
satisfactory  performance  of  wartime  service 
without  regard  to  character  of  subsequent 
release  from  extended  service  Initiated  by  re- 
enlistment  or  other  change  of  status. 

VETCR.\NS  rEDERAI,  CIVIL  SERVICE  PREFERENCE 

Opponents  of  veterans  Civil  Service  prefer- 
ence in  federal  employment  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful In  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  adversely  amend 
this  beneficial  legislation.  The  arguments 
have  Included  the  premise  that  special  pref- 
erence for  veterans  precludes  selection  of  the 
most  qualified  applicant  In  some  Instances, 
and  because  the  majority  of  veterans  are 
beyond  the  normal  age  of  seeking  employ- 
ment, the  program  has  served  its  purpose  and 
should  be  abolished. 

Relatively  recently  Initiated  programs 
which  provide  special  consideration  for  mem- 
bers of  certain  groups  In  some  segments  of 
federal  employment  negate  veterans  prefer- 
ence. All  jKieltlons  for  which  veterans  prefer- 
ence applies  should  be  filled  through  proces- 
ses which  insure  appropriate  consideration 
of  applicants  entitled  to  such  preference. 
Favored  consideration  of  other  applicants 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  special  programs 
estabUshed  by  administrative  flat  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Veterans  Civil  Service  Preference 
Act. 

Any  degree  of  success  of  attacks  on  veter- 
ans preference  will  result  In  renewed  attacks 
on  the  basic  merit  system.  We  believe  it  im- 
portant that  the  Veterans  Advisory  Commis- 
sion proclaim  the  Importance  and  Justifica- 
tion of  special  consideration  of  veterans  and 
entitled  dejjendents  and  survivors  who  seek 
employment  in  the  federal  system. 

JOB    COtlNSELINO    AND    PLACEMENT    SERVICE 

Reports  of  Inadequate  personnel  to  provide 
the  preferred  service  to  veterans  prescribed 
by  law  at  many  local  public  employment 
service  offices  are  distressing.  The  many  spe- 
cial emphasis  programs  have  placed  an  al- 
most Insurmountable  burden  on  the  public 
employment  service,  and  personnel  at  many 
locations  Is  inadequate  for  all  of  the  assigned 
tasks. 

Effective  Job  counselling  and  placement 
service  for  veterans  must  be  assured  by  ade- 
quate public  employment  service  personnel, 
unquestioned  sufficiency  of  time  for  each 
Veterans  Employment  Representative  to  per- 
form his  functional  supervisory  responsibil- 
ities, and  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
employment  service  and  for  the  veterans  em- 
ployment service. 

CONCLUSION 

We  urge  adequate  studies  by  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  of  these  recom- 
mendations and  evaluation  of  each  recom- 
mendation as  to  appropriate  commission  ac- 
tion. A  study  of  Veterans  Benefits  conducted 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
through  the  medium  of  the  Veteran*  Advi- 
sory Commission  Is  as  the  President  stated, 
to  be  conducted  in  consultation  with  leading 


veterans  groups.  It  is  manifestly  inappropri- 
ate, therefore,  for  the  Commission  to  proceed 
to  formulate  its  final  report  without  devot- 
ing adequate  time  to  the  study  and  consid- 
eration of  the  recommendations  of  national 
spokesmen  of  veterans  organizations. 

We  recognize  the  Commission's  expressed 
primary  Interest  in  subjects  requiring  legis- 
lation. We  believe  It  appropriate,  however,  for 
the  Commission  to  act  with  regard  to  recom- 
mendations not  necessarily  requiring  legis- 
lation which  ostensibly  require  remedial  ac- 
tion. In  some  Instances  expression  of  concern 
by  the  Commission  may  be  adequate.  With 
respect  to  other  situations  the  Commission 
might  appropriately  urge  the  concerned 
agency  head  to  conduct  studies  and  Instigate 
appropriate  corrective  action  or  promulgate 
a  statement  of  Intent  or  declaration  of  policy 
which  would  accord  some  assurance  of  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  the  subjects  in 
question. 

We  trust  that  the  Import  of  the  projected 
monetary  cost  of  the  recommendations  for 
new  or  liberalized  benefits  does  not  deter  you 
from  including  all  substantial  recommenda- 
tions of  merit.  We  recognize  the  monetary 
consideration  may  affect  the  timeliness  at 
legislative  enactment  of  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  In  consideration  of  this  pos- 
sibility you  may  wish  to  suggest  a  program 
of  Implementation  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions 
of  the  Commission  members  and  to  furnish 
further  explanatory  information  upon  re- 
quest. 

We  again  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
privilege  of  presenting  testimony  to  this  dis- 
tinguished panel. 

Thank  you. 

Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars, 

OP  THZ  United  States. 

January  31,1967. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Schttltze, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultze:  I  am  writing  to  regis- 
ter the  strongest  possible  protest  against  the 
practice  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  dis- 
torting the  Impact  of  veterans  programs  on 
governmental  expenditures.  This  distortion, 
unfortunately.  Is  consistent  with  a  protracted 
and  Insidious  campaign  to  undermine  veter- 
ans programs. 

A  graphic  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  widely  reproduced  in  the  press  illus- 
trates this.  Examples  from  The  Evening  Star 
of  January  24,  1967,  and  Labor  of  January  28, 
1967.  are  enclosed  [graphs  do  not  appear  in 
Record  ].  The  effect  of  this  graphic  is  to  seri- 
ously misrepresent  the  cost  of  veterans  pro- 
grams. 

The  "pie"  would  Indicate  that  the  cost  of 
veterans  benefits  Is  a  significant  portion  of 
the  33  cents  of  the  dollar  cost  of  government 
charged  to  "Interest,  Veterans,  Other  Fixed 
Charges."  This  Is  not  true.  The  veterans  p>or- 
tlon  of  this  33  cent  slice  of  the  pie  Is  only 
one-tenth  of  this  total,  or  3.6  cents.  Interest 
charges  amount  to  10.5  cents  of  the  33  cent 
figure.  Contractual  obligations  amount  to  11.5 
cents  and  public  assistance  grants  amount 
to  31  cents  of  the  33  cent  slice.  It  is  a  gross 
distortion  of  the  facts  to  single  out  veterans 
in  your  presentation. 

What  happens  Is  shown  vividly  In  the  re- 
production of  a  portion  of  the  front  page  of 
The  Evening  Star  of  January  24.  The  pho- 
tograph used  by  The  Evening  Star  cannot 
help  but  leave  the  Impression  that  veterans 
costs  bulk  extremely  large  in  the  costs  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  costs  are  substantial  but  the 
proper  perspective  must  be  maintained.  We 
suggest  that  In  the  future  your  depletion  of 
the  budget  dollar  be  changed  to  delete  the 
term  "Interest.  Veterans,  Other  Fixed 
Charges"  and  to  substitute  "Contractual 
Obligations,  Interest,  Other  Fixed  Charges." 


Let  the  actual  figures  tell  their  own  story  of 
the  costs  of  meeting  the  Nation's  obligations 
to  Its  veterans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  M.  Fry. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  4, 1967. 
Mr.  Leslie  M.  FIit, 

Commander  in  Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  F^y:  I've  taken  a  long,  hard  look 
at  that  chart,  and  I  can  see  your  point.  The 
fiscal  and  graphic  motives  were  right,  but 
the  Impact  was  obviovisly  wrong.  Our  pur- 
{XJse  was  not  to  single  out  veterans.  In  some 
invidious  sense,  but  to  find  a  label  that  had 
concrete  meaning  in  a  few  short  words.  In 
any  event,  well  have  a  more  careful  reading 
of  our  graphics  next  year.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  in  the  regular  1968  budget  pub- 
lications, such  as  "The  Budget  in  Brief"  and 
"The  Budget,"  veterans'  benefits  are  listed 
separately  In  chart. 

I   am  sorry  this  reply  has   been   so  long 
delayed,  but  your  letter  of  January  21  was 
being  held  for  my  personal  attention. 
Cordially. 

Charles  L.  Schttltze, 

Director. 


DEVELOP  BUSINESS  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  SMALLER  CITIES  AND 
AREAS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT  BY  PRO- 
VIDING CERTAIN  PREFERENCES 
FOR  PROSPECTIVE  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTORS  IN  SUCH  CITIES 
AND  AREAS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MorrisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  long,  hot  summer's  agony 
has  called  forth  new  and  creative  ap- 
proaches to  our  urban  problems.  We  now 
know  that  we  can  no  longer  consider  ur- 
ban problems  in  isolation  from  rural 
problems  and  the  problems  of  the  small 
city.  Congressmen  from  areas  of  low 
density  must  join  with  their  colleagues 
from  megalopolis  to  bring  about  a  work- 
able urban-rural  balance. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
announced  a  midwinter  conference  to 
brainstorm  what  he  described  as  one  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  of  our  time: 

Should  we  try  to  check  the  accelerating 
movement  of  people  from  country  to  city? 

Should  we  give  high  priority  to  build- 
ing up  smaller  cities  and  creating  new 
cities  or  should  we  resign  ourselves  to  the 
kind  of  concentration  we  have  increas- 
ingly today  with  70  percent  of  the  people 
now  living  on  1  percent  of  the  land? 
I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  questions. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  growing 
problems  of  large  cities.  Nearly  600.000 
people  flow  into  our  major  cities  each 
year,  many  without  the  skills  for  urban 
living,  many  who  become  a  floating  pop- 
ulation among  unfamiliar  modes  of  life. 
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But  even  these  nationwide  urban  growth 
statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  be- 
cause growth  is  uneven.  Eighty-four  per- 
cent of  our  population  increase  is  occur- 
ring within  metropolitan  areas.  We  now 
recognize  the  familiar  pattern  of  the  in- 
flux of  low-income  persons  into  the  cen- 
ter city,  the  migration  of  higher  income 
persons  to  the  suburbs,  the  chaotic  and 
unplanned  growth  of  both  city  and  sub- 
urb, the  stagnation  of  small  towns  in 
the  rural  countr>'side— particularly  in  the 
Deep  South.  While  the  suburb  strains  to 
build  new  roads  and  provide  sewers  and 
schools,  the  central  city  suffers  high  rates 
of  unemployment  and  poverty,  over- 
crowded schools,  and  inadequate  school 
buildings,  substandard  housing,  and  the 
lack  of  such  basic  neighborhood  facili- 
ties as  a  place  to  meet,  day-care  centers, 
neighborhood  health  and  welfare  cen- 
ters. Social  alienation  prevails;  riot  is  the 
flag  of  desperation. 

The  overcrowded  city  is  one  aspect  of 
the  population  movement:  the  stagnat- 
ing rural  town  is  another.  It  is  all  part 
of  the  same  story  but  it  is  not  a  simple 
stor>'.  Overall,  our  population  is  now  ex- 
periencing a  1-percent  increase  in  births 
over  deaths.  Thus,  while  our  rural  popu- 
lation—in towns  of  2,500  or  less  and  on 
farms — undergoes  an  outmigration  of 
between  500,000  and  600,000  a  year,  it 
remains  constant  in  total  numbers:  it  Is, 
therefore,  declining  proportionately  to 
the  growing  national  population.  At  the 
same  time  farm  population  is  suffering 
a  drop  in  absolute  numbers.  These  fig- 
ures are  overall  figures  and  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  for  our  minority 
groups  rural  outmigration  is  proportion- 
ately much  greater  particularly  among 
those  persons  moving  from  the  Deep 
South.  A  large  proportion  of  these  per- 
sons make  their  way  to  the  central  cities 
of  our  large  metropolitan  areas.  This  un- 
desirable pattern  results  In  a  floating  ele- 
ment of  the  innercity  population  who  re- 
main unassimilated  and  become  all  too 
easily  the  pawns  of  those  fermenting  riot. 
We  must  devise  ways  of  developing 
business  and  employment  opportunities 
within  our  smaller  cities.  This  summer 
the  National  Ad\isory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  gave  us  a  glimpse  into 
the  future. 

Whether  the  Nation  follow (s)  a  market- 
oriented  policy,  a  policy  of  acreage  controls 
and  price  supports,  or  a  policy  of  all-out 
production,  some  30  percent  fewer  man- 
hours  of  work  In  agriculture  (will)  still  be 
needed  In  1980. 

In  other  words,  in  1980  we  will  need 
only  two- thirds  of  the  farm  labor  we 
have  today.  The  Nation  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  increase  in  farm  produc- 
tivity but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  un- 
needed  farmworker  who  must  be  pro- 
vided with  job  opportunities  accessible 
to  where  he  lives. 

The  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mends investment  by  the  public  in  old 
and  new  communities  in  rural  areas  and 
"preferential  formulas,  similar  to  those 
applied  to  centers  of  unemployment,  ap- 
plicable to  bidders  on  Government  con- 
tracts by  firms  located  in  areas  of  serious 
vmderemploymcnt."  Such  a  concept 
meshes  well  with  H.R.  12802.  which  I 
introduced  on  September  11,  1967.  My 
bill  presents,  as  a  begirmlng  step,  a  way 
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for  the  Nation  to  develop  business  and 
employment  in  smaller  cities  and  areas 
of  underemplojTnent  and  unemployment, 
to  assist  in  bringing  excess  farm  labor 
and   other   unemployed   and   underem- 
ployed labor  into  a  new  productive  rela- 
tion to  society  and  yet  to  enable  such 
people  to  remain  in  less  densely  popu- 
lated areas,  and  not  to  be  forced  to  mi- 
grate to  our  already  overcrowded  cities. 
Let  me  consider  specifically  the  needs 
of  the  West  and  of  my  own  State.  New 
Mexico.  The  West  is,  of  course,  the  most 
recently  settled  portion  of  the  country 
and  it  is  an  area  where  farms  are  still 
being  established.  However,  it  has  one  of 
the  lowest  rates  for  retaining  its  farm- 
born  population  on  the  farm  and,  in  fact, 
finds  it  necessary  to  depend  on  migrants 
from  other  areas  to  replenish  its  farm 
population.  Nevertheless,  over  95  percent 
of  those  persons  who  are  farm-born  but 
leave  the  farm  remain  in  the  West.  New 
Mexico  is  not  losing  population.  In  fact, 
over  the  last  century.  New  Mexico  has 
grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  Much  of  our  popula- 
tion lives  in  small  cities  and  we  have 
only   one   standard    metropolitan   area, 
Albuquerque.  Our  State  is  vigorous  and 
voung  with  proportionately  more  people 
under  20  than  has  the  United  States  as 
a    whole.    The    State's    proportion    of 
adults  who  have  completed   1  or  more 
years  of  college  is  higher  than  the  United 
States  average.  While  incomes  within  the 
State  are  about  the  same  as  the  national 
average,  the  State  has  almost  as  many 
white-collar  workers  as  blue  collar. 

The  overall  picture  is  good.  However, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  disparities 
which  exist  within  our  State.  Figtires  on 
employment  and  education  are  pulled 
up  by  the  high  averages  found  In  our 
most  prosperous  communities.  For  ex- 
ample, Los  Alamos,  which  did  not  exist 
in  1940.  had  a  population  in  1960  of  over 
13,000  persons.  The  median  education  of 
this  population  was  12.9  as  compared 
to  11.2  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  A  high 
of  80.4  iJercent  of  the  population  had 
completed  high  school  and  the  median 
income  reached  $9,269  as  compared  to  a 
State  median  of  $5,371.  43.5  percent  of 
the  households  had  incomes  of  over  $10,- 
000.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
disparities  exist  as  a  first  step  toward 
bringing  similar  advantages  to  all  of  our 
citizens.  Let  us  not  forget  that  24.4  per- 
cent of  our  households  are  still  at  the 
poverty  level  existing  on  incomes  under 
83,000  per  year. 

To  strengthen  our  small  cities  Is  not 
only  In  the  Interest  of  New  Mexico  but 
also  of  the  Nation.  New  programs  will  be 
required  but  we  must  also  reexamine  and 
redirect  established  programs  in  the  light 
of  the  urban-rural  balance.  The  pro- 
posal which  I  make  does  not  rely  on  com- 
plicated procedures  and  large  funding 
but  rather  it  depends  upon  the  private 
sector  response  to  Federal  incentives. 
We  are  aware  of  the  high  and  immediate 
Impact  of  Federal  procurement.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  previously,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  more  than  $85 
billion  a  year,  and  where  such  contracts 
go  Influences  job  opportunities  and  hence 
population  spread.  Today  Federal  pro- 
curements go  overwhelmingly  to  heavily 
urban  areas.  We  must  devise  ways  for 


the  spread  of  Investment  to  small  cities 
so  that  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
more  readily  able  to  Implement  its  poUcy 
of  slowing  the  heavy  flow  of  population 
into  our  large  cities. 

Such  an  approach  to  Federal  policy  is 
consistent  with  the  recent  emphasis, 
wittiin  the  Government  and  without,  on 
the  importance  of  the  role  the  private 
sector  must  play  in  solving  our  lU'ban- 
rural  problems.  For  instance,  plans  have 
recently  been  announced  to  involve  the 
private  builder  more  closely  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  public 
housing.  A  search  has  been  launched  for 
Federal  excess  lands  to  be  converted  into 
sites  for  low- income  housing  and  indus- 
tries that  offer  jobs  to  the  unemployed. 
The  FHA  is  moving  to  facilitate  loans  to 
persons  within  the  inner  city  and  a  group 
of  insurance  companies  has  already  an- 
nounced plans  to  implement  its  policy 
of  putting  aside  $1  billion  for  loans  to 
housing  projects  and  commercial  enter- 
prises within  the  slum  areas. 

Legislative  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  induce  private  industr>'  to  pro- 
vide jobs  and  housing  within  the  slum 
areas. 

This  Is — 

According  to\he  New  York  Times — 

consistent  with  the  thrust  among  urbanlsts 
to  devise  new  ways  of  attracting  the  private 
sector  into  the  low-income  housing  field. 

My  bill  is  quite  consistent  with  this 
trend.  It  provides  that.  In  awarding  con- 
tracts, the  Government  would  give  credit 
on  the  bids  received  from  cities  of  imder 
250.000  population.  One  percent  credit 
will  be  given  cities  with  a  population  un- 
der 250,000,  2  percent  If  the  area  Is  under 
100,000  population,  and  3  percent  If  the 
area  is  under  50,000  population.  A  sepa- 
rate credit  of  2  percent  is  proposed  for 
any  area  where  imemployment  or  under- 
emplovTnent  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age or  for  areas  of  serious  emigration. 

Such  a  bill  could  be  easily  imple- 
mented. It  would  require  only  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determine,  at  I'ast 
quarterly,  those  areas  in  which  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  national  average,  and  those 
areas  of  serious  emigration,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determine,  at  least 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  population 
of  such  areas  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
census. 

Let  us  put  Federal  action  behind  a 
sane  policy  to  attain  an  urban-rural 
balance. 

CASE   FOR   THE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Cabell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas 
News  recently  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Case  for  the  Defense"  which  men- 
tioned some  of  the  favorable  results  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  points  out  that  of 
the  30,000  antipoverty  workers  in  the 
cities  which  were  plagued  by  riots  this 
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past  summer,  only  16  were  arrested.  It 
describes  the  activities  of  the  OEO  work- 
ers in  other  cities  who  worked  to  help 
prevent  riots. 

As  gratifying  as  these  antirlot  meas- 
ures are,  however,  we  should  not  forget 
the  less  spectacular  activities  of  the  many 
other  thousands  of  OEO  workers  who  are 
working  across  the  country  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  poor.  They  seek  to  give 
hope  to  the  poor  by  showing  them  that  a 
way  exists  for  them  to  help  themselves. 
It  is  their  efforts,  and  their  successes, 
which  are  the  best  riot  preventives. 

In  order  to  share  this  editorial  with  my 
colleagues.  I  insert  It  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Case    fob   the    Defense 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  bad  apples 
In  the  War  on  Poverty  barrel  did  much  to 
spoil  the  entire  program's  image  this  summer. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ran  a 
survey  on  the  situation,  and.  In  all  fairness, 
that  side  of  the  story  deserves  to  be  heard. 

For  Involvement  In  the  riots,  16  poverty- 
war  workers  were  arrested;  29.984  were  not. 
Of  the  16  suspects,  only  6  were  employed  full- 
time  In  the  program.  None  has  been  con- 
victed. 

Walter  H.  Rlchter.  former  state  senator  and 
now  Southwest  regional  director  for  the  OEO, 
recently  ticked  off  what  the  War  on  Poverty 
was  doing  hereabouts  while  the  riots  were 
going  on  elsewhere. 

In  Dallas,  in  April,  quick  action  by  anti- 
poverty  workers  was  credited  with  helping  to 
keep  a  potential  poUce-brutallty  explosion 
from  occurring. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  five  boys  with  police 
records  were  put  to  work  with  the  recreation 
and  police  departments.  The  one  with  the 
worst  record  did  the  best  Job,  organizing  a 
highly  successful  trash  cleanup  campaign  in 
the  slums. 

In  San  Antonio,  off-day  police  played  big 
brother  to  Negro  and  Meilcan-Amerlcan 
youths,  taking  them  to  ball  games,  picnics, 
swimming  pools  and  the  like. 

In  Corpus  Chrlstl.  reports  the  head  of  the 
police  Juvenile  bureau,  "criminal  activity  Is 
almost  at  a  standstill  In  those  neighborhoods 
where  the  antlpoverty  program  Is  operating  " 

Those  are  some  of  the  bright  spots,  but 
they  do  not  erase  the  smudges.  Allan  Maley. 
who  directs  Dallas'  arm  of  the  poverty  war. 
sought  to  put  It  In  perspective:  "If  you  really 
believe  that  a  local  community  should  have 
the  right  to  run  its  own  programs,  then  how 
do  you  keep  the  community  from  having  the 
right  to  fall  as  well  as  to  succeed?" 


ORDER  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SONS  & 
DAUGHTERS  OP  AMERICA  URGE 
RECOGNITION  OF  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  forthright  and  con- 
structive statement  made  by  the  Order 
of  the  Italian  Sons  &  Daughters  of  Amer- 
ica on  October  5  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  which  held  hearings 
on  legislation  to  make  Columbus  Day  a 
national  legal  holiday. 

This  great  organization,  In  the  best 
American  tradition,  Is  calling  upon  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
long  overdue  recognition  to  Christopher 
Columbus — the  eminent  navigator  who 
discovered  America  475  years  ago. 

The  statement  of  the  Order  of  the 
Italian   Sons   &   Daughters  of  America 
follows : 
Statement    of    the    Order    Italian    Sons    & 

Daughters  of  America  Relating  to  Colum- 
bus Day 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Order  ItaUan  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  America  that  Columbus 
Day  should  be  declared  a  national  holiday. 
Recognizing  that  It  Is  an  official  holiday  In 
at  least  thlrty-slx  states,  this  alone  should 
be  persuasive  reasoning  why  the  United 
States  Congress  should  enact  a  law  making 
It  nationwide  In  observance. 

The  Americans  of  Italian  origin  In  this 
nation  are  disturbed  that  efforts  to  make 
this  a  national  holiday  are  generally  char- 
acterized as  an  attempt  to  Impose  a  holiday 
In  the  United  States  for  the  satisfaction  of 
only  Americans  of  Italian  origin.  It  Is  the 
position  of  ISDA  that  If  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  to  make 
Columbus  Day  as  a  holiday  simply  for  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  origin,  then  we  will  be  op- 
posed to  It.  The  sole  Justification  for  making 
this  a  national  holiday  is  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  discovery  of  America.  October  12  Is  the 
blrthdate  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  a 
date  which  commemorates  the  opening  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Moreover,  the  Order  Italian  Sons  and 
D.^ughters  of  America  does  not  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  argument  as  to  who  arrived 
first  Whether  the  Norsemen  were  here  first, 
whether  Leif  fclcson  did  In  fact  come  here, 
whether  the  Irish  were  here  first,  all  of  this 
is  immaterial  to  the  essential  point.  It  was 
the  coming  of  Columbus  to  America  and  his 
landing  here  on  October  12.  1*92,  which 
opened  the  new  world  to  the  old  world. 

It  is  rather  melancholy  to  compare  the 
commemorative  celebrations  of  Columbus 
Day  In  the  United  States  with  the  enthusi- 
astic commemoration  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Our  Latin  American  neighbors 
make  this  Indeed  a  truly  national  festival. 
At  the  present  time  In  America,  because  we 
have  no  national  holiday,  we  see  that  usual- 
ly the  commemorations  are  sponsored  by  or- 
ganizations of  Americans  of  Italian  lineage 
or  religious  groups  such  as  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

Although  our  organization  Is  one  of  the 
largest  organizations  of  Americans  of  Italian 
lineage,  it  Is  nevertheless  our  opinion  that 
the  necessity  for  making  Columbus  Day  a  na- 
tional holiday  is  based  not  on  an  attempt  to 
honor  any  one  ethnic  group,  but  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  date  which  heralds  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world. 

Another  reason  remains  for  advocating  the 
creation  of  this  new  national  holiday.  Gen- 
erally speak  ng,  It  has  been  the  trend  both 
in  labor  contracts  and  in  modern  thinking 
that  each  month  of  the  year  should  feature 
some  type  of  national  holiday.  Thus  we  see 
New  Year's  day  in  January;  Washington's 
Birthday  In  February;  various  religious  holi- 
days in  March,  and  April,  including  Purlm, 
Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  the  first 
day  of  Passover;  in  May  we  have  Memorial 
Day;  in  June,  Flag  Day;  in  July,  Independ- 
ence Day;  (there  is  no  particular  holiday  In 
August  because  this  Is  generally  a  vacation 
month);  Labor  Day  in  September;  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  November;  and  Christmas  in 
December.  The  creation  of  a  national  holi- 
day practically  midway  between  the  Labor 
Day  holiday  of  September  and  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  holiday  in  the  last  week  of  No- 
vember would  come  at  a  most  appropriate 
time. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  National 
Council  of  the  Order  Italian  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  America  has  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved :  That  the  Order  ItaUan  Sons  and 


Daughters  of  America  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  October  13  as  a 
national  holiday  entitled  Columbus  Day  for 
the  purpxjse  of  commemorating  the  discovery 
of  America. 

Judge  RtrccEHO  J.  Aldisert, 

National  President. 
John  B.  DiGiorno, 

NatiOJial  Secretary. 


BRITISH  LABOUR  PARTY  ACTION  IN 
SCARBOROUGH 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  and  my  colleague, 
John  Dow,  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  number  of  sessions  of  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  British  Labour  Party,  at 
Scarborough,  England,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  members  of  the  party's  executive 
committee.  The  occasion  was  a  memo- 
rable one  for  me  because  of  the  warmth 
of  our  welcome,  the  generous  hospitality 
offered  to  us,  and  the  obvious  spirit  of 
friendship  expressed  for  the  American 
people,  even  by  those  most  vehement  In 
their  opposition  to  the  policies  of  our 
Government  in  Vietnam. 

We  were  invited  to  this  conference  to 
discuss  Vietnam — the  changing  attitudes 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  the  hopes  for  averting 
a  greater  war  and  obtaining  a  stable 
peace.  We  learned  much  of  British  atti- 
tudes on  this  subject,  and  at  a  later  date 
I  will  take  the  time  to  expound  on  this 
point. 

Today  I  want  to  make  only  one  point 
clear.  Over  the  strong  objections  of  their 
own  leaders — who  value  the  benefits  of 
the  "special  relationships"  between  their 
country  and  ours,  ajid  fear  the  impact  on 
that  relationship  of  any  change  in  their 
policy  of  supporting  our  course  in  Viet- 
nam— the  Labour  Party  voted  for  dissoci- 
ation from  that  policy.  Lest  there  be  any 
question  as  to  the  strength  of  their  policy 
statement,  I  quote  it  in  full : 

This  Conference  colls  upon  the  Labour 
Government  to  dissociate  itself  completely 
from  the  p>olicy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  Vietnam  and  urges  It  to  support  D 
Thant  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  in  trying  to  ptersuade  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.A.  to  end  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  immediately,  permanently 
and  unconditionally. 

Conference  believes  that  any  settlement 
must  be  based  up>on  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ment, which  required  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Vietnamese  soil,  and  the 
reunification  of  Vietnam  under  the  govern- 
ment chosen  by  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  margin  of  victory  for  this  resolu- 
tion was  not  large — 2,752,000  votes  for, 
to  2.633,000  votes  against.  Obviously  this 
was  due  to  the  very  understandable  desire 
of  many  of  the  delegates  to  stand  behind 
their  leaders,  even  though  they  may  have 
disagreed  with  them.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues need  no  explanation  of  how  this 
might  be  true. 

I  need  to  make  one  additional  point 
lest  some  of  my  colleagues  might  wish  to 
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attribute  this  action  by  the  Labour  Party 
to  the  iiTfluence  of  Congressman  Dow  and 
myself.  The  vote  on  this  resolution  was 
taken  prior  to  our  arrival  in  Scarborough. 
Knowing  the  sensitivity  of  any  political 
oreanization  to  efforts  by  outsiders  to  in- 
fluence their  decision,  it  is  probably  just 
as  well  that  this  was  so. 


COPTER  PILOT  BEGGS  BACK  FROM 
WAR  DUTY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  LMr.  Bevill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Friday,  October  6.  1967, 
edition  of  the  Gadsden  Times  about  a 
returning  Vietnam  hero.  As  the  Times 
pointed  out,  return  of  a  hero  is  always 
notable,  but  in  this  case  doubly  so,  for 
it  marked  another  chapter  in  the  2-year 
saga  of  WO  Franklin  D.  Beggs. 

This  young  man  took  some  rather  un- 
usual action  to  get  the  opportunity  of 
serving  his  country.  His  stoiT  is  unique 
and  one  that  I  feel  needs  the  close  at- 
tention of  everyone.  In  this  era  of  fi-us- 
tration  and  indecision  on  tlie  part  of 
many  of  om-  young  people,  it  is  certainly 
heartening  to  know  we  have  dedicated 
young  men  such  as  Warrant  Officer 
Beggs. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  this 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  close  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Copter  Pilot  Beggs  Back  From  War  Duty 
(By  BUI  Maxwell) 

An  Army  helicopter  pilot,  wearing  the  Dis- 
tinguished Plying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal  with 
16  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Bronze  Star  and 
the  Purple  Heart,  returned  to  Gadsden  yes- 
terday after  a  year's  duty  in  Vietnam. 

Return  of  a  hero  is  always  notable,  but 
yesterday's  was  doubly  so,  for  it  marked 
another  chapter  In  the  two-year  saga  of 
Warrant  Officer  Franklin  D.  Beggs.  For  Beggs 
and  his  wife.  Linda,  were  divorced  two  years 
ago  so  the  husb.and  could  meet  Army  re- 
quirements and  fulfill  a  burning  desire  to 
do  his  part  in  the  war.  They  remarried,  of 
course,  after  his  wings  were  assured. 

Neither  Linda  nor  her  huband  believed  In 
divorce — and  still  don't.  But  two  years  ago. 
Franklin  i Linda  calls  him  "Buddy")  had  too 
many  dependents  with  his  wife  and  son  Mark 
to  enlist  In  the  Army  and  do  his  bit  In  Viet- 
nam. Divorce  was  the  only  answer,  both 
agreed,  and  it  was  done. 

Franklin  felt  he  had  to  go  to  Vietnam, 
and  he  did.  After  a  year  of  flying  the  "chop- 
pers", five  months  in  troop  carriers,  etc.,  and 
seven  months  as  pilot  of  a  giuiship,  he  is  a 
veteran  of  around  850  missions.  He's  done 
his  bit — and  more. 

And  on  hand  to  greet  him  at  the  airport 
was  Mark  and  his  second  son,  Danny,  16 
months  old,  who  was  born  after  the  saga 
began.  Beggs'  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin Beggs.  from  Decatur,  also  were  on  hand 
as  was  Linda's  mother,  Mrs.  Elgin  M.  Bowen. 
of  Gadsden. 

Netlher  Beggs  nor  his  wife  regret  the 
sacrtflces  they  have  made  for  that  year  In 
Vietnam,  serving  his  country  as  he  felt  he 
ought  to  do. 

"There's   a   little   bit    of    everything    over 


there,"  Beggs  said.  "I'm  glad  I  went  for  I 
found  out  a  lot  of  things  about  myself. 
Glad  to  be  home?  Sure  I  am." 

And  Linda  shows  the  same  fortitude  she 
displayed  two  years  ago  when  Franklin  first 
broached  the  idea  of  a  divorce  to  gain  his 
dream  of  serving  In  Vietnam.  "It's  been  an 
awfully  lonely  year,"  she  said,  "but  I'd  do 
the  same  thing"  over  again  if  that  (divorce 
and  marriage)  were  the  only  way." 

There  has  been  one  break  in  the  year's 
separation.  Linda  met  her  husband  in  Ha- 
waii last  July  when  he  was  given  an  B&R 
leave  from  combat  duty.  They  spent  a  memo- 
rable week  together.  Beggs  returning  to  com- 
bat duty  and  Linda  coming  back  home  to 
wait  out  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

From  all  the  worldwide  publicity  his  di- 
vorce-enlistment-remarriage caper  received, 
one  would  think  that  Beggs  would  come  In 
for  considerable  ribbing  from  his  buddies  In 
the  service,  but  not  so,  he  says. 

"Sure,  they  knew  all  about  it  since  Stars 
and  Stripes  carried  the  story,"  Beggs  ex- 
plained, "but  there  wasn't  any  ribbing.  They 
seemed  to  respect  me  for  it." 

Beggs  sustained  a  shrapnel  wound  on  a 
combat  mission  July  27,  ground  fire  coming 
through  the  ship  to  "nick"  him  (his  descrip- 
tion). At  the  time  he  was  flying  20  feet 
above  the  treetops  on  an  assault  mission, 
and  was  the  only  member  of  the  four-man 
crew  wounded.  They  were  attacking  Bed 
bunkers  at  the  time. 

Beggs  flew  his  last  mission  on  Sept.  24  in 
support  of  a  combat  assault,  but  drew  no 
return  fire  from  Charlie  (enemy  forces). 

Beggs  left  Vietnam  last  Monday  by  Air 
Force  jet  to  San  Francisco  and  then  on  to 
Dover,  Del.  Prom  there  he  took  a  bus  to  New 
York  City  Tuesday  to  meet  his  wife,  who 
was  there  with  her  sisters.  Barbara.  18,  and 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Mabrey,  both  of  Gadsden.  The 
three  have"  been  touring  as  a  religious  sing- 
ing group  with  Evangelist  David  Epley  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  Beggs  appeared  on  the  CBS  television 
show.  "To  Tell  The  Truth."  yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  taped  show  will  be  aired  Oct.  16. 

And  what's  on  their  schedule  next?  "Rest 
and  plenty  of  it."  they  agreed.  After  three 
weeks'  leave.  Beggs  reports  to  Ft.  Stewart. 
Ga. 

Mr.  Beggs'  story  began  in  September.  1965. 
when  he  said  a  desire  to  fly  and  a  compul- 
sion to  serve  his  country  became  intense.  He 
tried  to  Join  tlie  Army  but  was  turned  away 
because  he  was  married,  had  a  child  and  had 
no  previous  military  service. 

"The  only  thing  I  could  do  to  get  in  was 
divorce  Mary.  Join  up.  and  then  remarry." 
Mr.  Beggs  said. 

"My  wife  had  enough  faith  in  me  to  re- 
spect my  desires  and  wishes.  She  feels  the 
same  way  I  do  and  I  know  things  will  be  a 
lot  better  for  us  now  that  I've  gone,  than  if 
I  had  turned  my  back  on  it,"  Mr.  Beggs  said. 


ognizing  the  splendid  work  done  by  these 
young  men  and  women.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  the  spread  of  4-H  to  75  for- 
eign countries  is  proof  that  the  "learn- 
by-doing"  program  for  youth  is  sound 
and  successful. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
in  the  Record  this  excellent  editorial: 

TOtJTHS  ON  THE  Go 

It's  a  treat  this  week  to  read  and  hear  so 
many  good  things  about  hometown  teen- 
agers who  are  members  of  a  real  go-go 
group — 4-H.  During  National  4-H  Week,  we 
Join  the  nation  in  saluting  nearly  3  mUllon 
of  the  finest  boys  and  girls  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

Pour-H'ers  are  always  on  the  go — both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  spread  of  4-H  to  75 
foreign  countries  Is  further  proof  that  the 
"learn-by-dolng"  program  for  youth  is  sound 
and  successful. 

Parents  of  4-H  members  axe  on  the  go. 
too.  They  volunteer  as  club  or  project  lead- 
ers; serve  as  Judges  of  projects  such  as  live- 
stock, clothing,  safety,  healtli  and  scores 
of  others.  They  chauffer  members  to  meet- 
ings, fairs,  camp  and  social  events.  They 
"finance"  projects  that  require  a  cash  out- 
lay to  get  started.  They  encourage  sons  and 
daughters  to  keep  trying  until  desired  re- 
sults are  achieved.  They  see  to  It  that  4-H 
Is  recognized  in  the  community  and  through- 
out the  country  as  a  valuable  experience  lor 
the  development  of  Head.  Heart.  Hands  and 
Health,  and  the  making  of  respionsible  citi- 
zens. 

If  you  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  4-H.  we 
hope  you'll  make  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  this  unique  youth  organization.  Then 
urge  your  children  9  to  10  to  Join.  The  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  of  Auburn  Unl- 
verstiy  supervises  4-H  through  its  state  and 
county  staff. 

Pour-H  has  something  for  every  boy  and 
girl,  no  matter  where  they  live. 

The  slogan  for  the  1967  4-H  Week,  is  "A 
World  Of  Opportunity — Join  4-H."  And  this 
we  heartily  endorse  I 


YOUTHS  ON  THE  GO 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  read  and  hear  good  things  about 
teenagers.  And  it  is  especially  satisfying 
to  follow  the  works  of  the  nearly  3  mil- 
lion boys  and  girls  who  are  members  of 
4-H  Clubs. 

Last  week,  the  Sand  Mountain  Re- 
porter, a  biweekly  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, published  a  timely  editorial  rec- 


CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  S.-^TTERFrcLD]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  W£ishmgton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  has  been  a  year  In  which  much  has 
been  said  about  civil  disobedience.  Last 
week,  a  noted  constituent  of  mine.  Lewis 
F.  Powell,  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  member  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  delivered 
the  following  address  on  the  subject  of 
civil  disobedience  to  the  Southern  Co., 
conference  of  directors  and  executives  at 
Point  Clear,  Ala.  At  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  insert  Mr.  Powell's  address  in  the 
Record  for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues: 

This  will  be  a  lawyer's  talk  about  law  and 
order  and  civil  disobedience.  The  subject 
is  related  to  complex  social  and  economic 
problems — some  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
any  age.  But  there  is  no  hope  of  soU-ing 
these  problems  unless  an  ordered  society 
Is  preserved. 

There  is  deep  concern  today  about  the 
disquieting  trend— so  evident  in  our  coun- 
try—toward organized  lawlessness  and  even 
rebellion.  One  of  the  contributing  causes  is 
the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience.  This 
heresy  was  dramaUcally  associated  with  the 
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civil  rights  movement  by  the  famous  letter 
of  Martin  Luther  King  from  a  Birmingham 
Jail. 

As  rationalized  by  King,  some  laws  are 
■Just"  and  others  'unjust";  each  person  may 
determine  for  himself  which  laws  are  'un- 
just"; and  each  is  free — indeed  even  morally 
bound — to  violate  the  "unjust"  laws. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  discriminatory 
st^nte  and  local  laws  still  existed  In  the 
South,  civil  disobedience  was  quickly  en- 
throned as  a  worthy  doctrine.  It  met  the 
need  of  Intellectuals  and  theologians  for  a 
moral  and  philosophical  Justification  of  con- 
duct which,  by  all  previous  standards,  was 
often  lawless  and  indefensible 

Initially,  disobedience  tactics  were  di- 
rected specifically  against  discriminatory 
laws.  The  sit-ins  and  demonstrations  were 
aimed  primarily  at  segregated  facilities  and 
denial  of  voting  rights — largely  In  the  South. 
But  as  the  use  of  disobedience  tactics  ex- 
panded, the  relationship  between  the  act  of 
protest  and  the  law  protested  became  in- 
creasingly attenuated. 

Indeed,  as  the  protest  movement  expanded 
to  northern  and  western  cities,  its  objectives 
broadened  from  specific  discriminatory  laws 
and  practices  of  the  South  to  the  age-old 
social  and  economic  problems  of  bias,  pov- 
erty and  unemployment.  Predictably,  dis- 
obedience tactics  were  soon  employed  In 
other  causes — on  the  campus  and  across  our 
country. 

Few  voices  spoke  out  against  civil  dis- 
obedience. Because  of  Its  association  with 
the  cause  of  civil  rights,  criticism  of  dis- 
obedience and  Its  tactics  was  largely  muted. 
Many  persons  of  goodwill — Including  many 
clergymen  and  campus  Intellectuals — were  so 
enchanted  by  the  "causes"  that  they  gave 
little  thought  to  the  means  employed  or  to 
where  the  disobedience  road  would  lead. 

But  all  who  advocated  civil  disobedience 
were  not  so  naive.  Political  activists  and  ex- 
tremists of  all  kinds  were  quick  to  recognize 
the  potential  of  this  doctrine  as  an  extra- 
legal means  of  attaining  goals— and  even  of 
promoting  revolution.  Moreover,  a  doctrine 
which  tolerates  and  Justifies  disobedience  of 
law — implemented  by  sit-ins  and  street 
mobs— Is  made  to  order  for  cynical  leaders 
promoting  rebellion  and  other  extremist 
causes. 

One  of  the  few  national  leaders,  who  had 
both  the  Insight  and  the  courage  to  speak 
out  against  civil  disobedience  tactics,  was 
Mr.  Jiistlce  Hugo  Black.  Writing  early  tn 
1966.  he  said : 

"Governments  like  ours  were  formed  to 
substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force.  Illustrations  may  be  given  where 
crowds  have  gathered  together  peaceably  by 
reEison  of  extraordinarily  good  discipline  re- 
inforced by  vigilant  officers.  "Demonstrations' 
have  taken  place  without  any  manifestations 
of  force  at  the  time.  But  I  say  once  more  that 
the  crowd  moved  by  noble  Ideals  today  can 
become  the  mob  nUed  by  hate  and  passion 
and  greed  and  violence  tomorrow.  If  we  ever 
doubted  that,  we  know  It  now.  The  peaceful 
songs  of  love  can  become  as  stirring  and 
provocative  as  the  Marseliles  did  In  the 
days  when  a  noble  revolution  gave  way  to 
rule  by  successive  mobs  until  chaos  set 
In.  ...  It  ...  [Is]  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  we  stop  and  look  more  closely  at 
where  we  are  going." 

It  Is  notable  that  Mr.  Justice  Black  wrote 
these  prophetic  words  in  February.  1966.  be- 
fore the  emergence  of  black  pwwer  as  an 
overt  doctrine,  and  prior  to  the  riots  of  1966 
and  1967. 

But  few  heeded  his  warning.  Despite 
clearly  visible  danger  signals,  political,  reli- 
gious and  Intellectual  leaders  contained  to 
tolerate  and  Justify  civil  disobedience — even 
after  such  major  eruptions  as  Watts.  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  curious  unaware- 
ness  that  once  lawlessness  Is  tolerated  and 
Justified  It  feeds  upon  Itself  and  leads  either 


to  revolution  or  violent  repressive  measures. 
It  has  been  said  wisely : 

"Once  you  give  a  nervous,  hostile  and 
lU-lnformed  people  a  theoretical  Justification 
for  using  violence  In  certain  cases.  It  Is  like 
a  tiny  hole  in  the  dike;  the  rationales  rush 
through  In  a  torrent,  and  violence  becomes 
the  normal,  acceptable  solution  for  a  prob- 
lem. ...  A  cardinal  fact  about  violence  Is 
that  once  Initiated  It  tends  to  get  out  of 
hand.  Its  limits  are  not  predictable." 

So  much  for  a  review — obviously  Incom- 
plete— of  the  origin  and  escalation  of  con- 
temporary civil  disobedience.  This  brings  us 
to  the  year  1967 — a  year  of  crisis  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  Incipient  revolution  are  all 
too  evident. 

Two  movements  have  been  merging:  (1) 
a  militant  Negro  nationalist  movement,  sum- 
med up  in  the  slogan  "black  power";  and 
(2)  a  radical  political  movement  called  the 
"New  Left"  or  "New  Politics,"  which  hopes 
to  change  our  form  of  government.  The  two 
movements  have  been  converging,  and  now 
pursue  the  common  causes  of  black  power 
and  frustration  of  America's  attempt  to  con- 
tain communism  In  Vietnam.  Both  of  these 
movements  rely  heavily  upon  civil  disobedi- 
ence tactics. 

The  public  is  widely  aware  of  the  Negro 
revolt.  There  Is  far  less  awareness  of  the 
New  Left,  its  organizations  and  Its  radical 
groups.  There  are  a  number  of  New  Left 
groups  with  varying  degrees  of  militancy. 
Although  not  yet  coalesced  Into  a  single  or- 
ganization, they  are  moving  toward  a  united 
front — certainly  on  race  and  Vietnam  Issues. 

Most  Americans— of  both  races — have  been 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  a  summer  of  un- 
precedented dl.scord.  The  great  majority  of 
Negro  citizens  have  been  as  dismayed  as  the 
whites.  Yet.  the  average  citizen,  preoccu- 
pied with  his  own  problems  and  pleasures. 
assumes  that  domestic  tranquility  is  an  In- 
alienable right.  There  Is  a  chlld-Uke  disbe- 
lief that  this  land  of  the  free — Internally 
secure  for  100  years — Is  actually  confronted 
with  strife  and  violence  on  a  massive  scale. 

Complacent  Americans  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  heed  the  warnings  of  the  militant 
leaders.  Here  are  some  random  examples 
of  what  they  are  saying  and  planning — quite 
openly : 

Carmichael — Carmlchael  h£is  allied  him- 
self and  black  power  with  revolutionary 
Communism.  Speaking  at  Havana  he  said: 
"There  are  no  longer  any  Isolated  struggles. 
They  are  all  correlated  .  .  .  The  only  solu- 
tion is  armed  struggle." 

H.  Rap  Brown — Speaking,  of  all  places, 
In  a  Washington  Eplscopval  church  with  p>er- 
mlsslon  of  the  controlling  clergy.  Brown  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"We'll  make  the  Viet  Cong  look  like  Sun- 
day school   teachers — violence  Is  necessary." 

"Get  you  some  guns — (and)  bum  this 
town  down." 

Martin  Luther  King — The  prophet  of  civil 
disobedience.  King  seems  bewildered  at 
times  by  the  escalation  of  his  own  doctrine. 
On  occasion  he  has  Joined  moderate  Negro 
leaders  In  criticizing  riots.  But  he  is  arm- 
in-arm  with  Carmlchael  and  McKlsslck  In 
slandering  his  own  government  and  In  In- 
citing violence  of  draft  laws.  He  has  said: 

"America  is  the  greatest  purveyor  of  vio- 
lence in  the  world  today." 

And  he  has  compared  the  use  of  new 
American  weapons  in  Vietnam  to  the  Nazi 
testing  of  "new  tortures  In  the  concentration 
camps  of  Europe." 

King's  favorite  role  Is  organizing  disruptive 
demonstrations.  He  is  now  urging  "massive 
civil  disobedience"  for  the  purpose  of  "dis- 
locating" northern  cities.  He  Is  planning  such 
"nonviolent"  tactics  as  weekly  school  boy- 
cotts, blocking  plant  gates  with  unemployed 
Negroes,  and  disrupting  goveriunental  op- 
erations with  sit-in  demonstrations  In  federal 
buildings. 

Core  leaders — Although  CORE  has  recently 


received  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Its  leaders  are  now  committed  to  black  power 
extremism. 

McKl.sslck.  replying  to  a  question  by  a 
white  reporter  as  to  what  the  Negro  wanted, 
put  It  quite  simply  in  the  classic  terms  of 
revolution: 

"The  answer  is — everything  you  got  right 
now.  and  everything  you  hope  to  get." 

A  New  York  Times  story  reported  that 
CORE'S  number  two  leader.  Wilfred  Ussery, 
believes    that: 

"Armed  conflict  between  black  and  white 
can  no  longer  be  averted." 

Father  Groppl — A  newcomer  to  dubious 
prominence  is  Father  Groppl.  a  Milwaukee 
Catholic  priest.  Working  with  the  NAACP 
Youth  Council,  he  has  organized  and  led 
paralyzing  demonstrations  for  open  housing. 
The  liberal  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Henry  \, . 
Maier,  charges  that  Groppl  Is  "trying  to  In- 
cite riots,"  and  that  "rational  discussions 
with  him  are  impossible."  Father  Groppl  has 
recently  been  quoted  as  saying:  "Morally.  I 
have  no  argument  against  the  black  man's 
right  to  use  violence  " 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock — Spock,  a  New  Leftist 
dilettante,  also  has  Joined  those  who  condone 
rebellion.  Speaking  at  the  recent  convention 
on  New  Politics,  he  said: 

"The  situation  In  America  Is  desperate 
The  principal  sign  of  It  Is  the  revolt  of  our 
black  fellow  citizens.  .  .  .  The  founding 
fathers  declared  that  people  who  are  op- 
pressed, and  can  find  no  other  redress,  must 
rebel." 

Staughton  Lynd — Lynd,  a  Yale  faculty 
member  on  leave  and  an  Intellectual  leader 
of  the  New  Left,  made  an  unauthorized  trip 
to  Hanoi.  He  Insists  that  representative  de- 
mocracy Is  outmoded;  that  we  must  substi- 
tute a  "participatory  democracy" — which  ap- 
parently would  function  through  mass  meet- 
ings and  demonstrations.  In  a  revealing  arti- 
cle to  the  New  York  Times  magazine  section. 
Lynd  argues  that  the  uprisings  In  the  cities 
have  been  "rebellious"  and  not  riots;  and — 
citing  the  American  Revolution  and  other  ir- 
relevant precedents — he  Justifles  the  Cannl- 
chaels  and  the  Browns  and  their  call  for 
revolution. 

The  foregoing  are  only  &  few — if  among 
the  better  known — of  the  leaders  of  militant 
civil  disobedience.  Their  roles  and  views  dif- 
fer, and  I  do  not  suggest  that  each  is  equally 
responsible  for  the  lawlessness  which  threat- 
ens to  engulf  our  country.  Yet  these,  and 
hundreds  of  lesser  known  leaders,  are  men 
determined  to  remake  America — not  by  the 
democratic  processes  of  our  Institutions  but 
by  varying  forms  and  degrees  of  coercion.  The 
more  radical  of  these  leaders,  like  Carml- 
chael and  Brown,  are  openly  advocating 
revolution. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  leaders  to  exam- 
ples of  extremism  In  action. 

The  first  Is  Vietnam  Week  of  last  April, 
when  tens  of  thousands  marched  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  Draft  cards  were 
burned,  placards  of  hate  displayed,  and  vi- 
cious antl-Amerlcan  speeches  made  by  King, 
Carmlchael  and  Spock. 

The  Initial  planning  for  Vietnam  Week 
took  place  at  a  Chicago  conference,  Insti- 
gated and  dominated  by  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers.  The  Communist  line  ob- 
jectives of  Vietnam  Week  were  to  under- 
mine United  States  opposition  to  commu- 
nism in  Vietnam  and  to  ferment  racial  dis- 
cord. 

Shortly  following  these  marches.  King  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  "Vietnam  Sum- 
mer"^a  coalition  of  opponents  to  American 
policy  and  Includes  well-known  Commu- 
nist allies  and  other  luminaries  of  the  "hate 
America"  left.  The  avowed  objective  is  "to 
organize  opposition  to  the  war  In  ghetto 
areas",  and  encourage  our  youth  to  "refuse 
to  fight." 

As  Dean  O'Meara  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  has  said,  many  of  those  who  thus  aid 
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the    Communist    enemy    "give    themselves 

awav": 

■For  never  once  do  they  condemn  the  ter- 
rorist wctlcs  of  the  North  Vietnamese;  never 
once  do  they  condemn  Hanoi's  rejection  of 
all  peace  proposals  .  .  .;  never  once  do  they 
lament  the  suffering  and  death  borne  by  our 
forces  m  Vietnam.  These  persons  weep  only 
lor  the  enemy." 

Having  attained  some  success  and  noto- 
riety through  Vietnam  Week,  the  New  Leftists 
then  planned  and  held  what  was  called  "The 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics",  at- 
tended by  some  5,000  delegates.  Its  stated 
purpose  was  to  create  a  united  front  among 
groups  supporting  the  black  power  and 
"peace"  movements.  King  and  Spock  were 
among  the  principal  speakers.  The  Commu- 
nist partv,  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  Week. 
was  active  in  the  planning  and  manipula- 
tion. 

The  conference,  dominated  by  black  power 
militants,  condemned  '"the  savage  and  beast- 
like  character  that  runs  rampant  through 
America  as  exemplified  by  the  George  Lincoln 
Rockwells  and  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnsons". 
It  also  adopted  a  straight  Communist  Party 
line  resolution,  which  pledged: 

"Total  and  unquestioning  support  to  all 
national  peoples  liberation  wars  .  .  .  par- 
ticularly in  Vietnam." 

The  flavor  of  the  New  Politics  Conference 
was  summed  up  by  Walter  Goodman,  writ- 
ing in  the  N.Y.  Times  Magazine,  who  said: 
".  .  .  It  stunk  of  totalitarianism." 
Vietnam  week  and  the  Conference  on  New 
Politics  are  chilling  examples  of  growing  ex- 
tremism In  this  country.  The  dominant 
themes  of  both  were  hatred  of  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  contempt  for  our  Institutions. 
Their  goals  are  to  be  attained  not  by  demo- 
cratic processes  but  by  various  techniques  of 
civil  disobedience. 

One  of  the  major  targets  Is  American  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam,  now  under  virulent  attack. 
Reasonable  men  may  well  differ  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.  But  only  those  who 
are  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  or  who  are 
indifferent  to  the  consequences  of  lawless- 
ness, will  deliberately  Incite  disobedience  of 
valid  laws.  A  most  recent  example  of  this 
irresponsibility  is  the  public  demand  by  a 
group  of  some  320  clergymen,  educators  and 
writers  that  churches  and  synagogues  be 
used  as  "sanctuaries""  for  youths  who  defy 
the  draft  law.  If  thousands  of  young  men  re- 
fused to  fight  for  their  country,  as  pointed 
out  by  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times: 
".  .  .  the  power  (of  the  government)  to 
pursue  the  Vietnam  war  or  any  other  policy 
would  be  crippled  If  not  destroyed.  The  gov- 
ernment would  then  be  faced,  not  with  dis- 
sent, but  with  civil  disobedience  on  a  scale 
amovintlng  to  revolt." 

Or,  suppose,  the  campaign  against  payment 
of  Income  taxes  gains  widespread  support. 
This  is  not  an  illogical  possibility,  as  this  rel- 
atively bland  form  of  civil  disobedience  has 
appeal  to  a  broad  si>ectrum  of  disaffected 
citizens.  But  however  appealing  It  may  be, 
wide  spread  refusal  to  pay  taxes  could  bring 
orderly  government  to  a  halt. 

So  much  for  examples  of  nonviolent — 
though  potentially  disastrous — disobedience. 
But  the  greater  concern  has  been  the  violent 
eruptions  in  our  cities — where  civil  dis- 
obedience has  reached  its  ultimate  form.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  persons  or 
groups  named  above  was  legally  implicated 
in  any  of  these  riots.  L«>t  us  assume  no  such 
implication.  Yet  few  can  doubt  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  black  nationalist 
movement,  and  of  the  Incitements  to  hatred 
and  disobedience  were  major  contributing 
factors.  As  J    Edgar  Hoover  has  said: 

"Those  who  espouse  the  theory  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  authorities  who  free  guilty 
violators  must  share  a  portion  of  the  blame 
and  responsibility  for  the  ttu-moil  In  our 
streets." 

There  have  been  riots  or  major  disorders 


in  some  75  cities  in  1967.  Detroit  was  the 
shocker,  with  43  killed,  386  Injured  and  part 
of  a  great  city  destroyed.  A  less  likely  city 
for  a  race  riot  would  be  hard  to  find.  Detroit 
had  "no  housing  ghetto'";  Its  Negro  popula- 
tion was  largely  prosperous,  and  its  race  rela- 
tions considered  excellent. 

The  recent  NBC  documentary — in  which 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  participated — contains 
a  frightening  analysis  of  the  riot  and  -the 
future  prospects.  Although  apparently  spon- 
taneous in  its  inception,  militant  organized 
groups  took  over  promptly,  supplied  the 
weapons,  the  Molotov  cocktails,  and  directed 
the  sniping  and  the  arson.  This  was  no  revolt 
of  oppressed  people  against  local  conditions. 
It  was  armed  rebellion  against  American 
society. 

Although  the  underlying  causes  are  com- 
plex and  deepseated,  America's  acceptance  of 
civil  disobedience  was  both  a  cause  and  a 
justification.  Mr.  Moynihan.  former  assistant 
secretary  of  labor,  put  it  this  way: 

""We  have  legitimatized  opposition  to  the 
police  and  disobedience  to  law  Now  in  the 
North  it  has  become  massive  opposition  to 
the  rules  of  white  society." 

The  Negro  militant  viewpoint  gaining  In- 
creasing support,  is  that  America  Is  "irre- 
deemably racist";  that  Negroes  should  "for- 
get America.  "  and  that  the  only  course  for 
Negroes  is  to  bring  about  a  final,  violent 
apocalyptic  confrontation  of  black  and 
white." 

The  NBC  Investigating  team  confirmed  that 
extremists  already  are  planning  future  vio- 
lence. Next  time,  it  Is  said,  they  will  attack 
and  destroy  the  white  sections  of  Detroit  and 
other  cities.  As  Frank  McGee  described  it: 

"These  black  extremists  are  wUUng  and 
eager  to  risk  a  bloody  showdown  with  white 
society." 

Sharing  the  same  pessimism.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  recently  said: 

"The  black  militants  and  their  white  as- 
sociates are  irreversibly  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  American  democratic  society 
to  achieve  their  racist  goals." 

One  may  hope  that  the  views  of  these 
observers — competent  as  they  are — exag- 
gerate the  danger.  But  none  can  doubt 
that  America  faces  a  crisis  of  lawlessness 
with  the  gravest  potential  for  disaster. 

No  man  knows  all  the  answers,  but  to  me — 
as  a  lawyer — some  simple  truths  are  self- 
evident: 

An  ordered  society  governed  by  the  rule  of 
law  must  be  preserved.  Without  law  and  order 
none  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  safeguarded — for  whites  or 
blacks,  radicals  or  conservatives.  History  has 
demonstrated  that  once  a  society  condones 
defiance  of  law  and  due  process,  the  liberties 
of  all  are  lost  In  the  excesses  of  anarchy  which 
follow. 

With  these  truths  In  mind,  and  if  our 
cherished  Institutions  are  to  be  preserved. 
Americans  of  good  wnll — of  both  races— must 
act  together  to  assure  the  following: 

1.  Toleration  of  civil  disobedience  and  Jus- 
tification of  lawlessness  must  end — in  gov- 
ernment, in  the  pulpits,  among  the  media, 
and  on  the  Ivory  towered  campuses. 

2.  Those  who  incite  riots  and  rebellion 
should  be  treated  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
criminals  and  relentlessly  prosecuted.  The  ir- 
resolution of  our  society  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  we  hasten  to  put  petty  criminals  in 
prison  and  yet  permit  the  Carmichaels  and 
Browns  to  remain  free.  Indeed,  some  still  dig- 
nify their  criminality  by  inviting  them  to 
speak  in  our  schools  and  churches. 

3.  Those  who  participate  in  riots  and  rebel- 
lion should  also  be  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
particularly  the  aronists  and  the  snipers. 

4.  Criminal  laws,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, should  be  reviewed  and  strengthened 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  foregoing  crimes 
In  light  of  present  conditions.  Penalties 
should  be  adequate  to  deter  criminal  con- 
duet  and  Justice  should  be  swift  and  certain. 


5.  Effective  gun  control  laws  should  be 
adopted  at  state  and  federal  levels;  sniping 
at  policemen  and  firemen  should  be  made 
special  offenses  with  severe  penalties;  and 
possession  or  use  of  Molotov  cocktails  should 
be  serious  crimes. 

6.  Those  who  Incite  and  participate  In 
nonviolent  civil  disobedience  should  also  be 
subjected  to  criminal  sanctions.  Where 
needed,  laws  should  be  clarified  and  strength- 
ened with  appropriate  penalties  provided. 
This  is  a  more  difficult  area,  as  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  must  be  carefully  safeguarded. 
But  rights  of  free  speech  and  peaceful  as- 
sembly do  not  justify  incitement  to  revolt  or 
the  wilful  violation  of  draft  laws,  Income  tax 
laws  or  court  decrees. 

7.  Laws,  especially  against  those  who  en- 
gage In  nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  should 
be  enforced  tinlformly  and  promptly.  A  few 
draft  law  violators  have  been  prosecuted  but 
most  have  been  Ignored — especially  the 
radical  leaders  who  incite  draft  evasion.  Pub- 
lic authorities  have  also  failed  to  prosecute 
the  growing  number  of  dissidents  who  will- 
fully refuse  to  pay  all  of  their  income  taxes. 
How  can  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  law 
Ignore  Its  willful  violation?  In  Justice,  how 
can  a  Casslus  Clay  be  sent  to  Jail  for  draft 
evasion  wlille  prominent  self-styled  in- 
tellectuals who  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes  are 
allowed  to  remain  free? 

8.  In  summary,  America  needs  to  awaken 
to  Its  peril:  It  needs  to  understand  that  our 
society  and  system  can  be  destroyed.  Indeed, 
this  can  and  will  happen  here  unless  Amer- 
icans develop  a  new  impatience  "with  those 
who  incite  and  peri>etrate  civil  disobedience; 
unless  laws  against  violence  and  disorder  are 
strengthened,  and  enforced  with  vigor  and 
impartiality;  and  unless  we  rettirn  once  more 
to  the  orderly  and  democratic  processes 
which  alone  can  preserve  our  freedoms. 

Now.  a  final  caveat  I  have  spoken  as  a 
lawyer,  deeply  conscious  that  the  rule  of  law 
in  America  is  under  unprecedented  attack. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  grave  problems 
and  other  areas  calling  for  determined  and 
even  generous  action.  The  gap  between  the 
prosperous  middle  classes  and  the  gentUnely 
imderprlvlleged — both  white  and  black — 
must  be  narrowed  Many  mistakes  have  been 
made  In  the  past,  and  there  Is  enotigh  blame 
for  all  to  share.  But  we  have  passed  the  point 
where  recriminations  and  bitterness  will  solve 
problems 

We  mtist  come  to  grips  realistically  with  the 
gravest  domestic  problem  of  this  century, 
America  has  the  resources,  and  our  people 
have  the  compassion  and  the  desire,  to  pro- 
vide equal  Justice,  adequate  education  and 
Job  opportunities  for  all.  This,  we  surely  must 
do. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  avoid  the  mind- 
less folly  of  appeasing  and  even  rewarding 
the  extremists  who  incite  or  participate  in 
civil  disobedience  There  must  be  a  clearer 
understanding  that  those  who  preach,  prac- 
tice and  condone  lawlessness  are  the  enemies 
of  social  reform  and  of  freedom  itself.  In 
short,  the  one  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
all  progress  is  an  ordered  society  governed 
by  the  rule  of  law. 


THE 


U.S     DOLLAR — ITS    PROBLEMS 
AND  ITS  CHALLENGES 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  coimtr>''s  most  distinguished  bankers. 
Henry  T.  Bodman.  the  chairman  of  the 
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board  of  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit, 
made  the  following  speech  before  the 
Citizena  Research  Council.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  share  his  thoughts  with 
you: 
Th«    V3.    Dollab — Its    Psobuems    akd    Its 

Chaixkngzs 

(By    Henry    T.    Bodm&n,    chairman    of    the 

board.  National  Bank  of  Detroit) 

I  have  b«en  asked  to  malce  some  commenta 
thU  aft«moon  about  the  monetary  problems 
of  the  United  States.  Obviously  that  Is  a  very 
broad  asslgnioent — and  I  can  get  Into  only 
one  or  two  aspects  of  this  most  far-reaching 
subject. 

Moet  everyone  In  this  room  will  remember 
the  revered  C.  P.  Kettering,  who  had  as  one 
of  his  greatest  assets  the  ability  to  "debunk" 
things  that  look  complicated,  but  aren't.  I 
remember  one  evening  some  15  years  ago 
bearing  him  make  a  speech  here  In  Detroit  In 
which  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  econom- 
ics—and particularly  money.  He  held  up  a 
dollar  bill  and  said.  "This  is  a  receipt  for 
doing  some  work,"  and  went  on  to  say.  "If  you 
start  prlntlikg  up  these  pieces  of  paper  with- 
out doing  any  work,  the  value  of  these  re- 
ceipts will  diminish;  and  If  you  print  up 
enough  of  them,  they  wUl  become  com- 
pletely  worthless." 

While  the  monetary  process  Isn't  quite 
that  simple,  "Ket"  certainly  got  over  the 
basic  Idea. 

This  Is  exactly  what  happened  In  post- 
World  War  I  Germany,  and  post-World  War 
II  Hungary,  Just  to  cite  two  examples. 

Uany  countries  are  experiencing  similar 
conditions  today.  BUI  Martin.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  In  Washington,  recently  told 
me  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  one  of  his 
counterparts  In  a  central  bank  In  South 
America.  Bill  said  his  friend  told  hUn  that  If 
In  any  year  the  price  level  In  his  country 
goes  up  40%  they  fight  Inflation;  If  It  goes 
up  20  ",  they  flght  deflation! 

In  BrazU — which  Incidentally  is  not  the 
country  Just  mentioned — the  country's  ciir- 
rency  depreciated  In  value  at  a  compound 
annual  rate  of  31%  between  1956  and  1966. 
This  means  that  the  price  level  rose  at  the 
rate  of  45%  per  annum  over  the  past  dec- 
ade— a  fairly  fuU-blown  inflation,  one  might 
say. 

Incidentally,  this  Is  one  reason  Interest 
rates  are  so  high  in  Brazil  and  In  other 
countries  with  dejjreclating  currencies. 
Short-term  interest  rates  for  example  In 
Brazil  range  from  24%  to  36%.  People  with 
money  to  lend  are  not  only  trying  to  earn 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return — they  are  also 
trying  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
certainty  that  the  loans  they  make  will  be 
repaid  In  naoney  with  lees  purchasing  power. 

Here  In  the  United  States  our  price  ex- 
I>erlence.  as  measured  by  the  value  of  our 
money,  has  been  considerably  better  than 
that  of  most  other  countries  in  the  past 
decade.  CXtr  record  over  the  past  18  months, 
however,  has  not  been  so  good. 

Consumer  prices,  after  having  Increased 
at  a  1'4%  annual  rate  during  the  1959-64 
period,  have  been  rising  at  a  3 '4%  rate  since 
late  1965.  Wholesale  prices,  and  most  im- 
portantly, industrial  wholesale  prices  have 
risen  at  a  2%  annual  rate  since  late  1965, 
after  having  remained  essentially  stable  In 
the  1959-64  period. 

This  acceleration  of  price  tncreases  in  the 
United  States  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
excessively  stimulative  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  of  the  Government  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  St.  Louis  recently  cited  evidence  that  in- 
dicates that  fiscal  policy  during  the  first  half 
of  1967  was  more  stimulative  than  at  any 
time  since  World  War  II.  This  was  during  a 
period  in  which  our  labor  force  was  being 
fully  utUlzed  with  unemployment  running 
at  or  below  4%. 


The  "money  supply "^-deflned  as  private 
demand  and  time  deposits  in  commercial 
banks,  plus  currency  In  circulation — grew 
at  a  7%  annual  rate  from  1960  to  1964,  and 
at  aui  8%  annual  rate  from  1964  to  19<J6.  So 
far.  In  1M7.  the  money  supply  has  grown 
at  an  annual  rate  of  13%  at  a  time  when 
the  biggest  Treaaury  deficit  since  World  War 
n  Is  In  prospect. 

Now,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  price 
rise  acceleration  of  the  past  two  years  Is 
an  indication  that  we  have  been  following 
Inflationary  policies.  And  the  continuation 
of  those  policies  will  restxlt  In  even  more 
harmful  price  trends  In  the  months  ahead, 
to  the  detriment  of  all. 

We  have  run  budget  deficits  in  29  of  the 
last  35  years,  and  the  one  facing  us  in  fiscal 
1968  proiilses  to  be  enormous  even  if  Con- 
gress passes  the  President's  tax  proposals.  In 
the  absence  of  such  passage  or  of  meaning- 
ful reductions  in  expenditures,  the  deficit 
could  approach  the  startling  figure  of  $30 
billion.  Such  a  situation  could  well  result 
In  frightening  some  of  our  foreign  creditors 
Into  cashing  in  their  U.S.  dollar  claims  for 
gold  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  immense  Federal  budget,  and  the 
heavy  tax  load  required  to  carry  it,  are  real 
barriers  to  greater  economic  achievement. 
True  economic  growth  depends  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  private  economy.  It  does  not 
depend  on  the  performance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, except  for  Government  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  marketplace.  Such  Interventions  tend 
to  frustrate  the  legitimate  objectives  of  both 
management  and  labor,  and  to  diminish  the 
desires  of  the  less  fortunate  to  get  ahead  by 
contributing  more  to  their  own,  and  thus 
automatically,  to  the  total  welfare. 

Returning  now  to  our  monetary  and  fiscal 
problems,  the  Inflationary  character  of  the 
Federal  debt  derives  from  the  fact  that  It 
is  much  more  likely  than  private  debt  to 
become  Imbedded  in  our  monetary  system. 
Congress  has  powers,  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  to  create  money;  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  acts  under  this  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  can  raise  the 
money  it  needs  to  pay  Its  bills.  Nothwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
is,  and  should  continue  to  be,  an  Independ- 
ent body,  there  is  little  doubt  about  what 
course  of  action  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
take  should  It  find  Itself  in  the  unhappy 
position  of  having  to  choose  between  accept- 
ing inflation  on  the  one  hand  or  standing 
by  while  the  Government  falls  In  an  effort 
to  finance  Itself. 

Our  experience  with  regard  to  Inflation  In 
the  U.S.,  of  course,  has  been  substantially 
better  than  that  of  most  other  countries 
around  the  World — in  large  part  due  to  the 
tremendous  productivity  of  the  American 
economy,  and  to  the  relative  freedom  we 
have  had  in  the  past  to  exercise  American 
Ingenuity  without  obstructive  Government 
intervention.  Our  leadership  in  productivity 
stems  from  the  enormous  capital  formation 
that  takes  place  In  this  country,  made  pos- 
sible to  a  great  degree  by  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  individuals  and  businesses  to 
save  a  portion  of  current  Income.  For  both 
the  Government  and  our  citizens,  promoting 
economic  progress  requires  increasing 
amounts  of  capital  formation.  The  problem 
Is  how? 

The  solution  Is  to  save  more  so  that  more 
money  will  be  available  for  Investment  In 
new  and  more  efficient  plant  and  equipment. 
For  capital  originates  largely  from  one 
source — the  savings  of  Individuals  and  of 
businesses  One  way  to  save  more,  apart  from 
consuming  less,  is  to  earn  more  by  produc- 
ing more. 

To  produce  more,  we  need  more  and  better 
tools;  they  equip  a  growing  labor  force  and 
they  help  create  more  and  better  goods  and 
services  in  greater  variety  and  at  a  lower  rela- 
tive cost.   By   thus  Increasing  output,   tools 


enable  the  consiuner  not  only  to  consume 
more  but  also  to  save,  lend  and  Invest  mor»— 
and  In  the  process  to  contribute  to  the  fur- 
ther regeneration  of  the  nation's  stock  of 
capital  goods  and  to  even  further  rises  in 
output. 

They  key  element  In  this  process,  as  sug- 
gested earlier,  is  saving.  But  saving  requires 
Incentives,  and  few  things  are  more  damag- 
ing to  those  Incentives  than  Inflation — the 
erosion  of  the  real  value  of  the  money  saved. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  a  high  rate  of  cap- 
ital formation  constitutes  a  threat  to  em- 
ployment opportunities.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  view  is  grossly  fallacious.  It  rests  on  an 
implicit  assumption  of  a  generally  static 
economy  in  which  there  Is  little  or  no  growth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  the  private  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  labor  cost  of  an  hour's  work  has  been 
significantly  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  a  unit  of  capital  equipment 
from  which  the  Improvements  In  output 
and  efficiency  mainly  come.  In  other  words, 
relative  to  wages,  tools  have  become  cheaper 
as.  thanks  to  our  scientists  and  engineers, 
they  have  become  more  sophisticated. 

Yet  tools  have  not  replaced  labor;  rather 
they  have  re-aligned  and  expanded  employ- 
ment opportunities.  As  our  increasing  stock 
of  tools  has  helped  generate  further  economic 
growth,  new  Jobs  have  replaced  old  Jobs  and 
earlier  fears  of  automation  have  been  re- 
pL^ced  by  recent  evidence  of  "overfull"  em- 
ployment— even  shortages  of  skilled  labor  to 
man  the  new  machines.  Thus,  experience 
shows  that  high  rates  of  capital  formation 
go  hand  In  hand  with  high  rates  of  employ- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  since  capital  formation  is  ob- 
viously dependent  upon  favorable  levels  of 
corporate  earnings,  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployee is  vitally  dependent  on  the  profit  per- 
formance of  his  employer.  Thus,  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  labor  and  capital  are  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  same,  although  sometimes  it 
doesn't  look  that  way. 

Many  will  argue  that  a  little  Inflation  Is 
all  right,  and  even  necessary  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  sentiment  is  patently 
false.  Professor  Karl  Brandt  of  the  Hoover 
Institution,  Stanford  University,  and  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors,  has  pointed  out  Just 
what  inflation  does.  To  quote  him:  "Infla- 
tion consumes  the  most  precious  substance 
on  which  any  economic  system  depends:  the 
confidence  of  the  people  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  fair  and  equitable  and  that 
long-term  obligations  are  faithfully  fulfilled. 
Inflation  makes  a  fraud  of  such  transactions 
and  gives  easy  gains  to  some  people  at  the 
expense  of  Innocent  others."  It  Is  a  tragic 
thing  that  inflation  injures  most  those  least 
able  to  bear  its  cost. 

Or,  as  Henry  Hazlitt  recently  said,  "The 
truth  Is  that  inflation  Is  neither  necessary 
for  full  employment  nor  suJHclent  to  secure 
It.  What  Is  necessary  Is  a  workable  coordina- 
tion of  the  price  system.  This  entails  a  co- 
ordination of  wages  and  prices.  Individual 
wage  rates  must  be  at  the  levels  at  which 
the  full  labor  force  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. Prices  must  be  high  enough  to  keep 
a  profit  Incentive,  but  low  enough  to  permit 
the  optimum  volume  of  goods  and  services 
to  be  sold." 

Wage  levels  which  put  severe  pressure  on 
profit  margins  will  always  result  in  higher 
prices,  and  sooner  or  later,  higher  unemploy- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  interprets 
these  results  as  calling  for  new  spending  pro- 
grams to  employ  the  now  unemployed,  and 
for  vast  injections  of  new  credit  and  money 
to  clear  the  market  of  the  new  higher  priced 
goods.  Then  the  whole  dreary  process  starts 
over  again. 

It  is  a  race  that  can  only  end  In  gross  dis- 
tortions of  income  distribution,  incentives. 
and  production.  In  falling  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  and  In  even  more  severe  balance  O' 
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pavments  problems.  Such  a  disastrous  Infia- 
tlonary  race  can  be  prevented  If  the  Congress 
has  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  promote 
an  environment  in  which  the  continuous  im- 
position of  excessive  wage  demands  can  be 

halted. 

This  doesn't  mean  a  freeze  on  wages,  prices, 
or  profits;  nor  does  it  mean  anli-stnke  legis- 
lation; nor  does  it  mean  a  return  to  "Guide- 
11  .les"— voluntary  or  otherwise.  But  it  does 
mean  the  revision  of  our  present  Federal 
...ws  which  permit  special  compulsions  to  be 
put  on  employers  and  which  grant  special 
immunities  to  labor  unions.  Repeated  injec- 
tions of  money  and  credit  are  no  substitute 
(or  balanced  labor  laws  in  promoting  last- 
ing full  emplojTnent.  Excessive  wage  de- 
mands tend  to  be  disruptive  and  are  not  in 
the  long-term  Interests  of  employees.  Such 
demands  will  create  inflationary  pressures 
that  cannot  be  contained  by  monetary  or  fis- 
cal measures  without  eventually  creating 
serious  economic  dislocations,  including 
widespread  unemployment,  or  interest  rates 
so  high  as  to  stifle  new  capital  formation. 

Numerous  schemes  proposed  to  promote 
sustainable  long-term  growth  in  the  economy 
do  not  and  will  not  accomplish  this  objective. 
In  this  category  I  would  place  most  attempts 
to  raise,  by  legislation,  minimum  wages  above 
market  levels. 

Like  most  man-made  laws  intended  to 
amend  or  repeal  natural  economic  principles, 
such  proposals  create  conditions  quite  oppo- 
site to  their  promised  effects — instead  of  rais- 
ing the  earnings  of  those  in  low  income  cate- 
gories, their  earnings  are  redticed  or  cut  off 
altogether. 

As  a  consequence  of  uneconomically  high 
wage  rates  in  many  Job  categories,  we  have 
priced  tens  of  thousands  of  potential  work- 
ers. Including  teen-agers,  out  of  job  oppor- 
tunities.  The   economic   cost    alone    is    high 
enough:  the  social  cost,  as  we  have  recently 
learned,   is   enormous.    Furthermore,    a    de- 
creed rise  in  the  minimum  wage  level  nar- 
rows wage  differentials  and   thus  generates 
additional  pressures  in  many  industries  for 
uneconomic  wage  increases  across  the  board. 
Another  equally  unsound  policy  is  to  de- 
cree  artificially    high    farm   prices    while    at 
the  same  time  restricting  farm  output.  This 
is  irresponsible  and  uneconomic  because  it 
boosts  the  cost  of  living  and  promotes  a  mis- 
allocation  of  the  nation's  resources.  It  is  also 
Inhuman  at  a  time  when  one-third  of  the 
world's  population  suffers  from  malnutrition. 
Returning  again  to  our  monetary  and  fiscal 
problems,  an  important  consideration  appar- 
ently   overlooked    by    many    proponents    of 
deficit  spending  is  the  impact  of  Federal  in- 
ternal deficits  on  our  international  balance 
of  payments  situation.   Since   1957  we   have 
spent,  invested,   and   given   away   about   $25 
billion  more  outside  the  United  States  than 
we    have    received.    This    "balance    of    pay- 
ments'  deficit   has    been    met   by   a   loss   of 
nearly  $10  billion  of  gold  and  by  a  $15  billion 
increase  in  foreign  short-term  claims  on  our 
remaining  gold  reserve.  Today  such  foreign 
short-term  claims  on  U.S.  gold  amount  to 
more  than  $25  billion,  which  is  about  twice 
the  size   of   our   entire   gold   stock,   most  of 
which  is  already  required  under  present  law 
as  backing  for  our  Federal  Reserve  Currency. 
Despite  the  moves  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Administration  in  the  past  few  years 
to  protect  the  dollar,  our  balance   of  pay- 
ments position  has  continued  to  deteriorate 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  more  fundamental   meas- 
ures will   have   to   be    taken    if   the   dollar's 
international  position  is  to  be  assured  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

One  of  tlie  outstanding  scholars  in  the 
field  of  international  finance,  Professor  Gott- 
fried Haberler  of  Harvard  University,  has 
given  a  candid  view  of  our  precarious  situa- 
tion. Dr.  Haberler.  who  served  from  1943-47 
as  an  economic  specialist  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  was  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 


nomic Research  In  1967-58  and  Is  now  one 
of  its  Directors.  He  i£  also  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  of  which  Board  our  own  Paul  Mc- 
cracken Is  distinguished  Chairman. 

In  a  monumental  study  entitled  "Infla- 
tion— Its  Causes  and  Cures"  that  Dr.  Haberler 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Institute,  he 
has  this  to  say:  "The  position  of  the  United 
States  as  the  world's  foremost  banker,  and 
of  the  dollar  as  the  world's  principal  reserve 
currency,  greatly  increases  oiu-  responsibil- 
ity. At  the  sanie  time,  this  excludes  easy 
solutions  which  would  be  open  to  others. 
Thus,  if  a  small  country  is  confronted  with 
a  large  deficit  in  its  international  transac- 
tions, it  could  let  Its  currency  drop  a  few 
points  and  that  would  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

"The  U.S.  cannot  tamper  with  the  gold 
value  of  the  dollar  without  committing  a 
crass  breach  of  the  confidence  of  all  those 
who  have  entrusted  us  with  keeping  their 
international  reserves  and  without  provok- 
ing an  international  financial  crisis  which 
would  greatly  weaken  American  leadership 
in  the  Free  'World." 

This  is  a  statement  not  to  be  dismissed 
lightlv. 

On  the  same  subject.  Dr.  WiUielm  Vocke. 
first  President  of  the  German  Federal  Bank 
following  World  War  II.  has  said.  "It  is  the 
gold  convertibility  alone  which  permits  the 
dollar  to  perform  its  function  as  a  world  cur- 
rency. Without  it.  the  dollar  would  go  under 
with  disastrous  consequences  for  America's 
political  prestige  throughout  the  world.  By 
overestimating  her  power  as  well  as  her  In- 
difference to  the  strident  warnings  sounded 
by  her  enormous  gold  losses,  America  has 
overstepped  the  boundaries  which  exist  even 
for  the  strongest  nations." 

As  touched  upon  earlier  our  external  prob- 
lem is  further  aggravated  by  our  huge  in- 
ternal Federal  deficit.  When  we  have  to  raise 
incomes  taxes  because  of  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  deficit,  raise  them  above  already  very 
high  existing  levels,  we  hurt  our  balance  of 
payments  position  even  further.  Why?  Be- 
cause as  most  economists  now  agree,  income 
taxes,  both  personal  and  corporate,  are  re- 
flected In  the  prices  of  finished  products.  So, 
by  raising  our  income  taxes  internally,  we 
become  less  competitive  abroad. 

Much  the  preferred  way  to  correct  this 
situation  is  to  reduce  overall  spending  by 
the  Federal  Gov-ernment.  It  seems  most  prob- 
able that  defense  spending  will  go  up  in  the 
years  ahead,  even  If  Viet  Nam  expenditures 
should  decrease.  Already  there  is  talk  of  a 
major  increase  in  expenditures  for  strategic 
weapons  lest  Russia  overtake  us  in  that  area 
Some  officials  also  believe  that  the  U.S.  will 
have  to  deploy  an  extremely  costly  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  System. 

If  the  Administration  -will  not  cut  less 
essential  spending  in  the  face  of  such  de- 
mands, the  question  is  raised:  How  much 
more  taxation  can  be  imposed  without  sig- 
nificantly Interfering  with  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  people  to  save,  to  invest,  and 
to  produce?  After  all.  it  has  been  this  process 
that  has  btillt  In  the  U.S.  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial complex  in  the  world,  but  even  it 
cannot  flourish  under  conditions  of  continu- 
ing inflation  or  excessive  taxation. 

This  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  demon- 
strate enough  courage  to  insist  on  subsUn- 
tial  reductions  in  non-essential  spending— 
and  only  then  decide  whether  the  proposed- 
tax  increase  is  the  best  alternative. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  can  regain  enough 
economic  sense.  discipUne.  and  integrity  to 
deal  with  the  substance  of  our  problems,  and 
to  refrain  from  the  apparently  easy  solutions 
that  bring  in  their  wake  further  inflation, 
deteriorating  confidence  in  our  currency,  and 
ultimately  the  reappearance  of  those  prob- 
lems in  magnified  form. 

As  a  distinguished  European  banker  once 
told  me,  "If  vou  want  the  dollar  treated  with 


respect  abroad,  you  will  have  to  treat  it  with 
respect  at  home"  To  which  I  might  add  the 
observation  that  when  we  lose  our  world 
financial  leadership,  we  also  lose  our  strength 
as  a  world  power;  and  the  representative 
form  of  government  we  have  known  may  well 
suffer  a  defeat  from  which  recovery  will  be 
difficult  11  not  impossible. 

This  is  what  is  at  stake.  It  Is  groups  such 
as  this  that  must  see  to  it  that  the  real 
issues  are  clearly  presented.  We  must  have 
people  in  Goveriiment  sufficiently  Intelligent 
to  understand  these  problems,  and  with 
enough  courage  and  dedication  to  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  save  this  nation  from  the  catas- 
trophe that  is  bound  to  occur  unless  we  take 
positive  action  before  it  is  too  late. 


HOWARD  J.  SAMUELS— AN 
EXCELLENT  CHOICE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr  Hanley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  'Washington'.^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's    nomination    of    Howard    J. 
Samuels  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce reflects  in  a  most  favorable  light 
upon  the  President  for  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice,  upon  Mr  Samuels  for  the  sterhng 
characteristics  which  have  brought  him 
to  this  position,  upon  New  York  State 
for  Its  longstanding  tradition  of  provid- 
ing exceptional  people  for  high  public 
office,  and  upon  the  Nation  and  the  so- 
ciety which  have  produced  this  outstand- 
ing individual.  To  my  pride  as  a  New 
Yorker.  I  add  a  great  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction,  for  I  have  known  Howard 
Samuels  for  many  years.  In  examining 
the  hfe  of  this  man.  one  is  immediately 
struck  by  an  apparent  discrepancy— how 
could  anv  individual  have  accompUshed 
so  much  al  the  age  of  47?  Let  me  briefly 
sketch  the  background  of  Howard  Sam- 
uels to  illustrate  my  point.  After  attend- 
ing public  schools  in  Rochester,  N.Y.— 
where,  incidentally,  he  was  a  champion 
tennis  player— he   attended   Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Most  peo- 
ple would  be  satisfied  with  just  receiving 
an  education  from  MIT.  Howard  Sam- 
uels, however,  graduated  from  MIT  with 
an  idea,  contained  in  his  thesis,  for  what 
is  now  a  $50  million  a  year  corporation, 
emploving   more   than  2.000   people.   In 
fact,  the  company  is  the  largest  producer 
of  plastic  packaging  in  the  Nation.  On 
the  staff  of  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  Mr.  Samuels 
became  a  lieutenant  colonel  at  the  age 
of  25.  To  indicate  the  wide  range  of  his 
interests   and   his   commitment   to   the 
public  good.  I  Will  mention  some  of  his 
public     .service    affiliations:     chairman. 
Citizens  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
stitution: trustee,  PubUc  Education  As- 
sociation; member.  Employment  Service 
Task  Force;    participant.   While  House 
Conference  on  Education:  member.  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  for  Commu- 
nity Relations:  member.  National  Com- 
mittee for  Employment  of  Youth;  chair- 
man, American  Histradrut  Cultural  Ex- 
change Institute;  New  York  chairman. 
March  of  Dimes  and  Cancer  Crusade; 
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member.  Governor  Harrlman's  Business 
Advisory  Committee;  member,  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee:  mem- 
ber, national  policy  committee  on  pock- 
ets of  poverty  of  the  Farmers  Education- 
al Foundation.  He  has  also  served  on 
many  city,  county,  and  State  civic  groups. 
Last  year,  he  was  honored  with  two 
awards  for  his  service  to  humanitarian 
causes.  Mr.  Samuels  comes  into  Govern- 
ment in  a  period  of  great  challenge  and 
dynamic  change.  His  life  and  his  career 
indicate  that  he  is  just  the  right  man  for 
these  times. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lecgett]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  business 
and  industry  joined  the  ranks  of  the  war 
on  poverty  last  week,  strengthening  the 
administration  forces  which  have  been 
fighting  a  successful  but  limited  war  over 
the  past  few  years. 

In  his  announcement  of  a  pilot  pro- 
gram "to  mobilize  the  resources  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  find  jobs  and  provide  train- 
ing for  thousands  of  America's  hard-core 
unemployed."  the  President  stressed  the 
need  for  the  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  reaching  those  citizens  by- 
passed by  conventional  training  pro- 
grams. 

To  achieve  needed  cooperation,  the 
new  program  has  been  designed  to 
eliminate  two  major  diflBculties — the 
need  to  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  inherent  risks  in 
providing  job  retraining  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed. 

The  administration  has  shown  fore- 
sight In  recognizing  these  deterrents  to 
the  cooperation  of  the  private  sector.  It 
will  provide  one-stop  service  to  inter- 
ested companies  in  an  oflBce  headed  by 
William  E.  Zlsch,  vice  chairman  of  Aero- 
jet-Gteneral  Corp..  Los  Angeles,  a  firm 
that  has  had  experience  in  operating  in 
the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
government  will  assume  the  special  costs 
of  training  the  severely  disadvantaged  as 
well  as  the  additional  risks  of  operating 
in  ghetto  areas. 

The  pilot  program  will  operate  In  five 
of  the  cities  already  served  by  the  Labor 
Department's  concentrated  emplojTnent 
program — Boston,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles. 
San  Antonio,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Al- 
though this  program  is  relatively  new.  it 
has  already  proven  that  even  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  of  our  citizens 
can  be  trained  and  placed  in  adequately 
paid  jobs  when  business  accepts  its  share 
of  the  problem.  In  Los  Angeles  this  pro- 
gram is  committed  to  some  $7.6  million 
already  and  is  having  excellent  results 
through  the  cooperation  of  private  in- 
dustry. 

Writing  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review,  the  mayor  of 
St.  Louis,  a  city  with  its  own  hard-core 
unemployed  problem,  points  out  that  75 


percent  of  the  hard  core  can  be  made 
employable.  And  he  added: 

But  the  Federal  Government's  programs 
taken  all  together  leave  the  Iceberg  bulk  of 
the  unemployed  untrained  and  unplaced. 
This  Is  private  Industry's  Job. 

With  private  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment working  together  at  the  task,  most 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed — current- 
ly unemployable — should  soon  become 
taxpaying  citizens. 

This  program  heralds  a  new  era  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  for  the  private 
sector  that  will  soon  receive  them. 


FOOD  AID  NEEDED 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsek]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
criticism  for  the  loyal  opposition,  but  I 
believe  Richard  Wilson's  column  in  to- 
day's Washington  Star  is  excellent  ad- 
vice for  all.  Because  we  are  a  rich  nation, 
we  should  not  take  individual  credit  for 
our  prosperity.  We  must  remember  the 
good  fortune  which  has  been  left  us  and, 
in  return  for  our  good  fortune,  we  should 
be  thankful  enough  to  care  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  needy.  Certainly  we  can 
afford  it. 

I  insert  Richard  Wilson's  fine  column 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

House   REPrsLicANs   Sttjmble   on   Pood-Aid 
Issm 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Republicans  in  the  House  after  reversing 
themselves  on  a  federal  rat-control  meas- 
ure, slipped  on  the  blinders  again  quite 
naturally  and  unaffectedly  where  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  23  to  7  a  bill  supporte<l 
by  both  Mississippi  Democratic  senators  to 
study  starvation  and  provide  up  to  $75  mil- 
lion for  food  and  medical  attention  for  the 
undernourished. 

This  measure  resulted  from  disclosures 
that  in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  in  numer- 
ous other  states  millions  of  chUdren  and 
adults  were,  for  various  reasons,  not  bene- 
fited by  food  distribution  and  health  pro- 
grams initiated  35  years  ago  to  carry  out 
the  common  will  that  no  one  In  such  a 
rich  country  as  this  should  go  to  bed  hungry. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  Mississippi  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  John  Stennis  and  James 
O.  Eastland,  that  after  at  first  bristling  over 
disclosures  that  thousands  of  children  are 
slowly  starving  in  their  state,  they  recog- 
nized the  condition  and  moved  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Some  Republicans  have  not  been  as  quick 
to  learn.  Their  experience  with  the  rat  con- 
trol bill  taught  nothing.  After  laughing  rat 
control  out  of  the  House.  42  moderate  and 
Urban  Republicans  found  themselves  so 
badly  bitten  that  they  reversed  themselves 
and  enabled  the  House  to  approve  a  $40 
million  two-year  plan  for  rat  control  In  city 
slums. 

A  similar  measure  has  been  passed  In  the 
Senate  and  a  difference  must  now  be  re- 
solved on  what  agency  will  handle  the  rat- 
control  program. 

Moderate  Republicans  are  now  trying  to 
rescue  the  Stennis  legislation  for  food  and 


medical  aid  for  the  forgotten  and  hungry 
children  who  have  fallen  through  the  slats 
of  badly  administered  state  and  federal  food- 
aid  programs. 

Speaking  of  reluctant  members  of  his 
own  party  and  Southern  Democrats,  Rep. 
Albert  Quie.  R-Mlnn..  said.  "They  may  be 
able  to  get  by  not  taking  care  of  rats,  but 
when  you  have  starving  Americans,  that's 
one  thing  we  cannot  tolerate."  Quie  and 
other  Republicans  are  trying  to  revive  the 
program  as  an  emergency  aid  measure  in  the 
poverty  bill. 

This  controversy  reveals  again  the  fatal 
fault  In  the  conventional  Republican  ap- 
proach to  human  problems,  which  has  not 
been  corrected  In  20  years  of  trying  by  the 
moderates  and  plays  a  large,  and  perhaps 
the  controlling  part,  in  freezing  the  GOP 
into  its  minority  pwlitlcal  position. 

The  fault  grows  out  of  the  defensive  atti- 
tude that  this  is  a  great  and  strong  country 
and  that  those  who  find  it  wanting  in  some 
respects  wish  to  cause  trouble,  upset  the 
apple  cart  and  perhaps  even  change  the 
whole  American  system.  They  are  thus  to  be 
resisted  as  dangerous  radicals  or  careless 
tinkerers  who  would  aimlessly  or  willfully 
foul  up  the  whole  works. 

What  the  conventional  Republicans  have 
failed  to  recognize  fully  and  emphasize  suf- 
ficiently is  that  a  modern  technocratic 
society  benefits  the  vast  majority  but  leaves 
pockets  and  fringes  of  human  misery,  mal- 
adjustment and  deprivation  which  add  up 
to  an  impressive  total.  Translated  into 
human  terms  these  pockets  and  fringes  in 
their  totality  become  an  embarrassment  of 
large  proportions  In  a  rich  country,  and  to 
do  nothing  about  them  or  accept  them  as  the 
unavoidable  fall-out  of  progress,  gives  those 
who  do  so  a  heartless  countenance  which  is  a 
heavy  political  debit. 

The  problem  Is  no  better  illustrated  than 
In  the  matter  of  unemployment.  Unemploy- 
ment for  heads  of  families  who  wish  work  is 
actually  now  at  the  practical  minimum  in  an 
economic  set-up  where  movement  from  one 
Job  to  another  provides  a  fluid  labor  supply. 

But.  in  addition,  there  are  more  than  2 
million  who  cannot  find  work  because  they 
are  not  qualified  or  are  not  physically 
adapted  or  trained.  Including  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  do  not  wish  to  work  or  do 
not  have  such  rudimentary  requirements  as 
how  to  speak  or  write  English  intelligibly, 
or  who  have  prison  records  unacc«ptable  to 
employers. 

Not  to  do  anything  about  this  merely 
sweeps  under  the  rug  a  serious  human  prob- 
lem, not  to  say  that  what  Is  swept  imder  the 
rug  may  be  the  seeds  of  a  whirlwind. 

To  get  back  to  the  hungry  and  starving, 
these  people  are  In  the  pockets  and  fringes 
of  human  misery  of  the  abundant  society. 
If  the  Republicans  wish  to  improve  their 
dour  countenance  they  could  well  follow  the 
lead  of  Quie. 


COLUMBUS  DAY,  OCTOBER  12 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
on  Thursday,  October  12,  1967,  we  mark 
the  475th  anniversary  of  that  truly  great 
event  in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory—the discovery  of  the  New  World 
by  the  great  Italian  navigator,  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  It  is  a  day  known  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America, 
and  the  name  of  Columbus  is  as  well 
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known  as  the  names  of  Washington  or 
Lincoln.  . 

•Wliile  Columbus  Day  Is  not  a  national 
holiday,  its  importance  has  been  long 
recognized  by  many  of  our  States.  In 
many  of  our  towns  and  cities  there  are 
parades,  speeches,  and  other  festivities 
to  celebrate  this  date.  The  schools  have 
special  programs  to  acquaint  oiu-  young- 
sters with  the  remarkable  feat  accom- 
plished bv  this  young  Genoan.  For  Co- 
lumbus was  only  24  years  of  age  when 
he  set  out  to  prove  his  theory,  that  land 
lay  bevond  the  uncharted,  unlraveled, 
and  unexplored  waters  west  of  Europe. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  continent 
by  Columbus,  those  of  Italian  descent 
have  contributed  to  the  development  and 
enrichment  of  our  great  country.  Our 
histor>-  and  the  American  heritage  is  full 
of  their  contributions:  they  are  an  m- 
tegral  part  of  our  culture.  They  came 
as  explorers  and  settlers,  to  help  conquer 
the  wilderness:  they  joined  in  our  initial 
fight  for  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice. 

Through  the  years,  down  to  today, 
Italian  immigrants  and  their  children 
have  made  their  mark  in  every  possible 
occupation,  in  the  most  artistic  and  high- 
est paid,  as  well  as  in  the  hardest  and  the 
humblest.  Today,  there  are  over  25  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Italian  descent  m  the 
United  States,  and  this  group  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  segments  of 
American  life:  a  people  who  are  peaceful. 
God-fearing,  law-abiding,  and  useful 
citizens  making  a  valued  contribution  to 
the  greatness  of  America  in  every  field 
of  endeavor. 

To  our  people.  Columbus  represents 
not  only  the  starting  point  of  our  Nation, 
but  he  is  truly  the  symbol  of  a  great  and 
persevering  heroic  spirit  who  dared  to 
penetrate  great  and  unknown  dangers  in 
his  search  for  "a  better  way."  It  is  this 
mighty  spirit  that  is  responsible  for  our 
remarkable  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment into  the  greatest  and  best  land  on 
earth.  And  it  is  of  the  Col'arabian  spirit 
and  heart  that  we  must  be  ever  mindful 
If  this  country  and  our  people  are  to 
successfully  meet  the  great  challenges 
and  responsibilities  that  faco  and  rest 
upon  us  in  this  dangerous  period  of  our 
history. 

HtTMANE  LABORATORY  ANIMAL 
TREATMENT  ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
special  assistance  for  the  improvement 
of  laboratory  animal  research  facil- 
ities: to  establish  standards  for  the 
humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals  in  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of 
grants,  awards,  and  contracts  from  the 
United  States;  to  encourage  the  study 


and  Improvement  of  the  care,  han- 
dling, and  treatment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain  and 
discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used 
In  biomedical  activities,  and  to  other- 
wise assure  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals. 

As  you  know,  legislation  was  enacted 
by  the  89th  Congress  to  regulate  dealers, 
prohibit  the  kidnapping  of  animals  and 
safeguard  animals  in  transport.  While 
this  was  an  important  step,  thousands  of 
animals  used  in  laboratories  and  research 
faciUties  are  not  covered  by  this  law. 
Under  Public  Law  89-544,  if  an  animal  is 
in  the  experimental  process  at  a  research 
facility,  present  law  does  not  apply.  I 
believe  the  law  should  be  extended  to  give 
these  animals  the  benefit  of  all  possible 
humane  treatment  so  long  as  medical  re- 
search is  not  hampered.  I  believe  this 
bill  accomplishes  that  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish standards  and  regulations.  Regular 
inspections  would  be  made  to  enforce  the 
regulations  and  standards  once  promul- 
gated. For  a  research  facility  to  be  ac- 
credited it  would  be  required  to  maintain 
the  required  standards  and  pass  the  in- 
spections subject  to  judicial  review. 

I  urge  the  House  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion and  thereby  declare  that  good 
health  and  high  quality  are  essential  in 
the  laboratory  animals  used  In  medical 
research  activities  vital  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  that  laboratory  animals  used  in 
medical  research  should  be  spared  un- 
necessary pain  and  discomfort. 


LAND     IN     PHOENIX     IS     PRO"VING 
FERTILE  FOR  ELECTRONICS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  area  has  become 
a  center  to  be  counted  in  the  electronics 
field  is  proven  by  the  following  article. 
"Land  in  Phoenix  Is  Proving  Fertile  for 
Electronics."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  8,  1967.  We  are 
proud  to  have  this  industry  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Sun.  and  to  have  provided  the 
companies  which  have  located  there 
with  the  fine  workers,  educational  facili- 
ties, and  recreational  resources  which 
they  need  and  enjoy.  Our  latchstring  is 
always  open,  and  we  look  forward  to 
welcoming  others  in  this  field — or  in  any 
other  field— who  might  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  State  of  Arizona  has 
to  offer.  The  article  follows: 

Phoenk,  Akiz.— "This  town  is  full  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists.  They're  a  funny  breed. 
They  work  hard  and  then  they  want  to  relax 
hunting  or  fishing  or  boating  or  picking  up 
rocks.  That's  why  they're  all  eager  to  come 
here  to  live." 

The  speaker  Is  the  public  relations  man- 
ager for  one  of  the  major  electronics  com- 
panies that  have  settled  here  and  are  di- 
recting  their   major   expansion   projects   In 


this  region  Most  of  the  big  names  In  the 
Industry  are  represented  here  in  manufac- 
turing or  research  operations.  They  Include 
the  General  Electric  Company,  Motorola, 
Inc..  the  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  the  In- 
terriatlonal  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpo- 
ration, Kaiser  Aerospace  and  the  Alresearch 
Manufacturing  Company  along  with  such 
native-grown  companies  as  the  Dickson  Elec- 
tronics Corporation,  Ameco,  Inc.,  EMP  Elec- 
tronics, the  Rogers  Corporation  and  Unidy- 
namlcs. 

Ask  the  top  executives  of  any  of  these 
companies  and  they  all  agree  on  why  they 
chose  Phoenix  for  their  newest  operations. 
They  stat«  flatly  that  engineering  and  scien- 
tific' personnel  seem  to  be  attracted  to  the 
region  and  that  cooperation  with  the  local 
university.  Arizona  State.  Is  so  perfect  that 
they  are  intrigued  by  the  possibilities  of 
updating  their  education. 

They  also  cite  the  "living  In  the  sun  year- 
round"  attitude  that  prevails  here;  the  prox- 
imity of  mountains,  lakes  and  even  the 
desert  for  recreation  and  the  casual  approach 
to  life.  Then.  too.  there  has  been  up  to  now 
a  readilv  available  supply  of  semiskilled  or 
even  highly  skilled  labor,  plus  plenty  of  non- 
skilled  help  ready  for  training. 

The  experience  of  Robert  B.  Roe.  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Sperry's 
flight  systems  division,  in  locating  In  this 
region  is  typical.  Back  in  1954  and  1955.  the 
company  decided  to  end  its  corporate  con- 
centration in  the  New  York  area.  Since  the 
division  was  then  making  an  automatic  pilot 
for  the  B-52  and  automatic  controls  for  the 
QF-80  drone,  it  was  decided  to  look  first 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  a  new  site 
in  line  with  Department  of  Defense  desires 
for  spreading   around  defense   business. 

"We  decided  to  look  the  West  all  over," 
Mr.  Roe  recalled  In  a  recent  Interview.  "We 
liked  It  here  especially  because  of  the  ideal 
filght  conditions  with  sunny,  cloudless  skies 
and  plenty  of  room  for  maneuvering.  The 
education  "facilities  at  Arizona  Stat«  also  at- 
tracted us  and  we  would  be  much  closer  to 
Boeing.  Lockheed  and  Douglas,  our  three 
major  customers. 

"We  were  also  more  than  Impressed  with 
the  figures  supplied  by  Motorola  and  AlRe- 
search  on  low  turnover  and  abiUty  to  recruit 
•workers.  Our  experience  since  we  moved  here 
m  1956  has  more  than  verified  their  bullish 
outlook  on  this  region,"  Mr.  Roe  added. 

SOME  3,100  NOW  EMPlXjyrD 

Sperry's  initial  facility  in  Phoenix  com- 
prised about  85.000  square  feet  of  space  and 
500  workers,  with  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
products  turned  out  for  the  military.  Today. 
the  division  employs  some  3.100  persons  in 
360,000  square  feet  of  space  on  the  north  side. 
About  70  per  cent  of  today's  output  ts  for 
commercial  aircraft,  with  most  of  the  bal- 
ance for  the  military.  The  company  Is  taking 
a  serious  look  into  the  field  of  executive 
aircraft  and  Mr  Roe  feels  certain  that  "in 
the  next  five  years  we'll  probably  have  to 
increase  both  "otir  facilities  and  our  labor 
force  by  30  to  50  per  cent." 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  supply 
and  manufacturing  arm  of  the  giant  Bell 
Svstem.  is  right  now  going  through  the  same 
experience  that  Sperry  did  back  in  the  mld- 
fiftles  It  is  building  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city  what  will  be  the  world's  largest  cable 
manufacturing  facility,  with  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  53  billion  conductor  feet  a  year. 
T.  G.  Clark,  general  manager  of  the  plant, 
said  that  when  It  was  in  full  operation  next 
year  It  would  consume  about  1.3  million 
pounds  of  copper  a  week  and  raise  Western 
Electrics  cable  manufacturing  capacity  by 
25  per  cent. 

The  giant  facility's  manufacturing  area  1b 
about  1.200  feet  long.  600  feet  deep  and  40 
feet  high  and  is  completely  alr-condltionod 
With  a  svstem  that  Is  one  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  that  used  In  the  Houston  Astro- 
dome. Situated  on  an  80-acre  tract.  It  •wlU 
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be  the  largest  power  user  In  the  state  and 
will  employ  some  1.200  persons  There  will  be 
about  20  acres  under  roof,  or  850.000  square 
feet 

MACHINISTS    TBAINED 

Mr  Clark  said  Western  Electric  would 
bring  In  only  key  personnel  and  recruit  the 
others  from  the  vicinity.  About  a  year  ago 
the  company  opened  a  school  to  train  highly 
skilled  machinists,  a  group  that  Is  In  short 
supply  even  In  this  electronics  mecca 

"We've  been  quite  pleased  with  the  train- 
ing program  to  date,"  Mr.  Clark  said  "About 
50  percent  of  the  trainees  are  from  minority 
groups  and  we  have  had  no  problems  at  all 
They  want  to  learn  and  they're  progressing 
on  schedule  We're  quite  pleased  with  their 
enthusiasm  " 

The  decision  to  locate  here  was  based  In 
part  on  the  reasons  advanced  by  others,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  copper  Is  mined  In  the 
state. 

"Well  be  loading  our  Ave  other  cable 
plants  by  computer  from  here,"  Mr.  Clark 
said  "This  means  that  as  supplier  to  the 
Bell  System,  we'll  use  our  IBM-360  computer 
Installation  to  decide  the  economics  of  which 
plant  should  ttirn  out  the  cable  for  use  In 
the  various  areas  of  the  country."  The  other 
plants  are  In  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Kearny, 
N  J..  Chicago  and  Omaha. 

A    NEIGHBORS    COMPUTEK 

Western  Electric  turned  to  a  Phoenix 
neighbor.  General  EUectrlc,  for  a  GE-PAC 
4020  process  computer  as  part  of  an  elec- 
tronic system  that  will  monitor  production. 
It  will  be  used  Initially  for  production  test- 
ing and  later  expanded  to  handle  more  com- 
plex control  problems. 

Vern  S.  Coof>er,  manager  of  G.E.'s  Informa- 
tion services  marketing  operation  here,  is 
certain  that  Phoenix  Is  destined  to  become 
an  even  more  Important  electronics  center 
In  the  future.  He  noted  that  transportation 
of  some  finished  goods  posed  some  problems, 
particularly  for  heavy  items. 

"Well  never  see  the  day  when  transporta- 
tion will  be  as  bad  as  It  is  today  and  today 
It's  really  excellent,"  he  explained,  adding, 
"We  know  we  can  always  get  back  here  If  we 
can  get  oft  the  ground  at  the  other  end." 

G.E.  produces  its  computer  lines  here,  sells 
them  through  trained  sales  people  in  the 
field  and  Intends  to  keep  its  main  produc- 
tion operations  in  this  region.  The  over-all 
computer  operation  is  coordinated  In  New 
York  City,  while  European  production  is 
centered  in  Prance  and  Italy. 

As  for  G.E.'s  well-known  problems  In  the 
computer  business,  Mr.  Cooper  attributes 
most  of  them  to  "one  hell  of  a  lot  of  bad 
press." 

"The  problems  are  really  generic.  Third 
generation  computers  have  provided  prob- 
lems for  everyone  In  this  industry,  I.BJ^I.  In- 
cluded." he  said. 

A    MODEST    START 

G  E.  officially  entered  the  Phoenix  area 
In  November,  1956,  with  the  formation  of 
Its  computer  department,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  a  handful  of  employes  in  rented 
quarters.  It  had  one  project — development  of 
a  computer  complex,  known  as  ERMA.  for 
the  Bank  of  America.  At  that  time,  is  was  the 
largest  single  order  ever  received.  Ground 
was  broken  for  a  permanent  facility  on  a 
160-acre  tract  northwest  of  the  city.  There 
have  since  been  three  major  additions  that 
have  more  than  tripled  the  total  floor  space 
and  the  work  force  now  totals  some  6.0OO 
people  In  one  million  square  feet  of  space. 

But  the  real  Phoenix  success  story  In  the 
world  of  electronics  comes  from  Motorola, 
which  in  December,  1948,  opened  the  first 
electronics  facility  in  the  region.  It  was 
housed  In  a  6,500-square-foot  laboratory 
near  the  downtown  area.  Today,  with  some 
17,000  employes  In  three  separate  divisions 
operating  In  about  3.2  million  square  feet  of 


space.  Motorola  U  the  state's  largest  Indus- 
trial employer. 

SPENT  TEAS  THEKS 

Dr.  Daniel  E.  Noble,  vice  chairman  of  the 
company  and  its  chief  technical  officer,  chose 
Phoenix  because  he  had  spent  a  year  as  a 
child  in  this  region  and  believed  that  It 
would  attract  the  technical  people  he  needed. 
He  convinced  Paul  V.  Galvln,  the  founder 
and  president,  that  if  Motorola  was  to  stay 
among  the  leaders  In  electronics,  It  would 
have  to  get  Into  the  solid-state  art  as  soon 
after  the  war  as  possible.  The  military  elec- 
tronics division  was  formed  In  the  company's 
first  new  building  In  the  city.  This  was  fol- 
lowed In  1956  by  the  semiconductor  products 
division,  which  Is  now  reportedly  the  world's 
largest  single  production  facility  of  Its  type. 

The  third  division — control  systems — was 
founded  in  1962  and  now  occupies  the  orig- 
inal semiconductor  plant. 

Dr.  C.  Lester  Hogan,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  semiconductor  divi- 
sion, looks  upon  his  division  as  part  of  "a 
great  Industry,  a  perfect  example  of  Just  how 
capitalism  should  work."  He  explained  that 
there  are  roughly  100  companies  in  the  In- 
dustry and  "no  monopolies  either  on  the 
manufacturing  or  the  consumer  end." 

■  We  have  to  succeed  In  the  face  of  real 
competition,  matching  wits  with  each  com- 
petitor," he  went  on.  "Today,  I  can  say  we  are 
the  second  largest  semi-conductor  manufac- 
turer In  the  world,  with  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  output.  We're  damn  close  to  the  largest 
and  expect  to  be  that  next  year  with  16  per 
cent  of  the  total." 

He  placed  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  on  top 
of  the  industry,  with  the  Falrchlld  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation  third.  Dr. 
Hogan  does  not  see  any  shakedown  In  the 
Indtustry  to  the  point  where  there  will  be 
only  a  handful  of  manufacturers. 

'The  art  changes  too  rapidly  for  that,"  he 
explained.  "We  now  have  a  microminiature 
silicon  chip  that  contains  524  Individual 
components  and  a  complexity  comparable  to 
that  of  three  or  four  color  TV  sets.  |It  Is 
about  the  size  of  a  plnhead.)  See  me  next 
year  and  we'll  probably  have  one  with  1,000 
components  and  then  100.000.  Who  knows?" 

NO    FEAR    OF    PEACE 

Dr.  Hogan  is  not  one  who  "fears  any  out- 
break of  peace,"  noting  that  It  would  at 
worst  only  create  minor  dislocations. 

"The  pace  of  research  In  Integrated  cir- 
cuits Is  bound  to  continue,"  he  said.  "Otir 
first  customer  is  the  computer  Industry  and 
our  second  Is  the  automotive,  where  the 
potential  is  almost  without  bounds." 

Ralph  Eisner,  general  manager  of  Motor- 
ola's aerospace  center  In  the  government 
electronics  division,  also  believes  there  would 
be  little  effect  on  hU  division  once  peace 
comes. 

"If  the  war  ended  tomorrow  there'd  be  very 
little  change  in  our  forecasts  for  1968  opera- 
tions." Mr.  Eisner  said.  "The  Department 
of  Defense  arsenal  would  have  to  be  replen- 
ished and  we  make  such  items  as  fuses  and 
small  missile  guidance  devices,  all  of  which 
would  be  in  short  supply.  Then,  too,  we'd 
be  working  on  new  Items  that  are  still  In 
our  research  and  development  stages.  We 
would  also  look  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  provide  a  shot 
In  the  arm  to  Its  procurement." 

He  pointed  out  that  It  was  company  policy 
to  maintain  steady  employment  through  not 
devoting  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  work 
effort  to  one  branch  of  the  military  and  not 
more  than  20  p>€r  cent  to  any  single  pro- 
gram. 

Raymond  A.  Zack  Is  general  manager  of 
the  control  systems  division,  the  newest  di- 
vision and  one  that  many  observers  expect 
to  be  the  fastest  growth  area  for  the  com- 
pany. 

It  produces  digital  processing  and  super- 
visory   controls    In    competition    with   such 


leaders  In  the  field  as  Poxboro.  Honeywell 
and  Taylor  Instruments.  Mr.  Zach  repKirted 
his  division  had  "an  excellent  year  to  date 
principally  In  the  Industrial  process  line  be- 
cause of  growing  acceptance  of  electronics 
in  this  area."  He  noted  that  progress  has  been 
especially  strong  In  the  petrochemical  In- 
dustries where  Motorola  specialized  equip- 
ment is  compatible  with  computers  from  the 
major  manufacturers. 

One  major  project  with  great  growth  po- 
tential Is  in  the  discrete  data  processing  field 
In  conjunction  with  a  major  telephone  sys- 
tem. In  the  event  a  line  is  down  or  a  phone 
out  of  order,  the  operator  marks  a  card.  In- 
serts It  into  a  reader  which  transmits  the 
information  by  telephone  to  a  computer  that 
selects  the  closest  repair  spot  and  dispatches 
the  repair  crew  in  hours  Instead  of  days  in 
remote  locations. 

Virtually  all  of  Mr.  Zach's  business  is  not 
militarily  oriented,  so  he,  too,  has  no  fears 
of  labor  problems  In  the  event  of  peace  In 
fact,  he  expects  to  add  between  10  and  15 
per  cent  to  his  work  force  and  "should  more 
than  double  the  number  of  people  we  em- 
ploy within  three  years  because  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  an  expansion  program  aimed  at 
doubling  the  division  every  three  years  " 

The  competition  for  skilled  labor  continues 
within  the  region.  The  Dickson  Electronics 
Corporation  Is  a  perfect  example.  Donald  C 
Dickson,  the  founder  and  president,  worked 
for  Motorola  until  seven  years  ago  when, 
with  $300,000  capital,  he  founded  his  com- 
pany to  manufacture  products  similar 
to  those  produced  by  Motorola's  semi- 
conductor division.  Dickson  had  71  employes 
then;  today  It  has  more  than  1,100  and  Its 
sales  last  year  topped  $11.5-mllllon.  Two 
weeks  ago.  it  opened  a  new  $1.9-milllon 
facility. 

IMPORT  QUOTAS  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
of  the  August  16  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
ser\'es  close  attention.  The  Journal  notes 
that — 

At  the  moment  .  .  .  the  textile  and  other 
industries  are  pushing  for  still  more  quotas 
to  restrict  the  Inflow  of  goods  from  abroad. 

The  Journal  goes  on  to  list  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  quota  method  of 
controlling  imi>orts.  First,  It  notes  that, 
in  general  principle,  quotas  are  a  far  less 
desirable  means  of  controlling  imports 
than  tariffs,  A  tariff  applies  to  all  im- 
porters and,  therefore,  does  not  discrim- 
inate among  supplying  countries  and  in- 
dividual importers,  and  it  at  least  pro- 
vides public  revenue.  The  Journal  points 
out  that — 

Under  a  quota,  on  the  other  hand,  alleg- 
edly all-knowing  bureaucrats  carve  up  the 
domestic  market  to  fit  their  idea  of  the  equi- 
table, "proper"  pattern. 

Quotas  create  upward  pressures  on 
prices  and  they  tend  to  give  the  importers 
favored  with  the  quotas  an  assured  share 
of  the  business  and  thus  an  unhealthy 
stake  in  maintaining  the  quota.  The 
Journal  concludes  that — 

The  worst  tactic  of  all  Is  to  try  to  manipu- 
late the  market  with  import  quotas.  aU  the 
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while  pretending  that  this  enforces  American 
Ideas  of  equity  and  fairness. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  the  difference 
between  tariffs  and  quotas.  Tariffs  are  a 
means  of  measuring  differentials  in  com- 
petitive conditions  among  nations,  in 
comparison  to  the  quota  device.  In  the 
words  of  a  Washington  Post  editorial  on 
October  7 — 

When  compared  with  the  insidious  quotas, 
tariffs  are  an  enlightened  form  of  protection. 
Consumers,  to  be  sure,  pay  higher  prices 
when  tariffs  are  levied.  But  If  the  demand  Is 
sufBcientlv  strong,  goods  may  be  Imported 
over  the  tariff  wall.  Moreover,  the  burden 
of  protect  inn  borne  by  the  public  will  be 
somewhat  reduced  by  the  tariff  revenues  that 
flow  into  the  Treasury. 

Under  quotas,  the  protecion  tends  to  be 
absolute  since  the  volume  of  imports  Is 
limited  by  fi.at. 

In  this  context  it  is  apt  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  quota  device  seems  to  be 
becoming  much  more  widely   accepted. 
Many  groups  have  succeeded  in  having 
quota  bills  introduced  on  their  behalf  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Resix)nding 
to  or  to  minimize  these  pre.ssures.  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  scheduled 
3  davs  of  hearings  on  quota  measures  for 
steel,  oil,  meat,  dairy  products,  and  tex- 
tiles, among  others,  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  The  hearinits  will  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  allowing  the  relevant  interests 
to  have  a  hearing,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  signals  the  need  to  make  clear  that 
quotas,  by  definition,  are  a  movement 
away  from  fairer  international  toward  a 
trading  world  where  the  economic  forces 
that  lie  behind  movements  of  goods  and 
services  across  national  boundaries  are 
harnessed  by  arbitrar>'  governmental  ad- 
ministrative controls  that  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  marketplace  and  inject 
political  judgments  into  economic  proc- 
esses. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  re- 
ferred to  above  follows : 

The  Cast  Against  QtroTAS 
In  testimony  before  Congress  the  other 
day.  President  David  Rockefeller  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  was  arguing  for  removal 
of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade,  such  as  Import 
quotas.  The  point  Is  well-taken  aiid  timely, 
and  not  only  for  the  reasons  he  mentioned. 
After  the  tariff  cuts  negotiated  this  year 
at  Geneva,  quotas  and  similar  devices,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  says,  "remain  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  trade  expansion."  At  the  mo- 
ment, moreover,  the  textile  and  other  Indus- 
■trles  are  pushing  for  still  more  quotas  to 
restrict  the  Inflow  of  goods  from  abroad. 

New  quotas  here  would,  of  course.  Invite 
new  quotas  overseas,  and  the  U.S.  stands 
to  lose  more  than  anyone  from  moves  to  ctirta 
the  growth  of  uade.  This  nation's  exports, 
after  all,  long  have  substantially  exceeded 
Its  Imports:  even  If  Imports  rose  by  a  larger 
percentage  than  exports,  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance still  could  Improve. 

As  Mr.  Rockefeller  contends,  therefore, 
trade  restraints  of  any  type  are  a  bad  laargain 
for  the  American  economy.  We  would  add 
that,  of  the  two  major  types,  quotas  are 
much  le.ss  desirable  than  tariffs. 

To  begin  with,  a  tariff  at  least  permits  a 
semblance  of  a  free  market  to  continue  to 
operate.  Foreign  producers,  by  working  to 
Increase  their  own  efficiency,  may  be  able  to 
cut  prices  enough  to  flind  entry  Into  the 
tariff-protected  market.  Domestic  producers 
thus  still  have  some  incentive  to  keep  their 
own  costs  and  prices  down. 

Under  a  quota  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
allegedly  all-knowing  bureaucrats  carve  up 


the  domestic  market  to  fit  their  idea  of  the 
equitable,  "proper"  patt«m.  Even  11  the 
planners'  decision  Is  relatively  fair  to  begin 
With,  economic  change  soon  is  sure  to  distort 
it  into  something  quite  different. 

By  curbing  Import  competition,  quotas 
naturally  tend  to  push  domestic  prices  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would  be:  like  tariffs, 
they  thus  represent  a  hidden  subsidy  to 
domestic  producers,  a  subsidy  paid  by  con- 
sumers through  the  higher  prices. 

In  addition,  though,  quotas  also  are  a 
subsidy  to  importers,  since  they  often  can 
buy  goods  at  a  lower  world  price  and  sell 
them  In  the  shielded  domestic  market.  It's 
small  wonder  that  quotas  usually  are  harder 
to  erase  than  tariffs;  the  lmport«rs  as  well 
as  domestic  manufactiu-ers  have  an  economic 
stake  in  their  preservation. 

Still  another  reason  why  quotas  are  a 
greater  evil  than  tariffs  is  that  Import  duties 
at  least  provide  the  Government  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  revenue.  Quotas  are.  if  any- 
thing, even  more  difficult  to  administer  than 
tariffs,  and  yet  they  bring  the  Government 
no  compensating  income. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  and  others, 
quotas  will  conUnue  to  have  powerful 
friends.  In  a  speech  the  other  day.  for  In- 
stance, Senator  John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island  argued  that  quotas  were  a  "simple" 
solution  to  all  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile Industry. 

"The  solution."  he  said.  "Is  to  provide 
quantltaUve  limitations  or  quotas  on  Im- 
ports of  all  textiles— whether  of  cotton,  wool 
or  man-made  fibers.  .  .  .  Controls  must  be 
global  in  scope — and  Industrj'-wlde  In  appli- 
cation. These  limitations  must  be  broken 
dovm  by  different  CAt«gories  of  textiles  and 
textile  products."  What  the  Senator  might 
consider  a  complex  "soltjtlon"  boggles  the 
mind. 

As  we\e  said  before,  If  Congress  decides 
that  any  Industry  Is  so  ^•ltaJ  to  the  U.S. 
economy  that  it  must  be  subsidized,  the 
subsidies  should  be  paid  directly  and  openly. 
To  siphon  the  funds  from  consumers  In 
hidden  ways  is,  to  put  It  mildly,  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  a  supposedly 
free  society. 

And  the  worst  tactic  of  all  Is  to  try  to 
manlptilate  the  market  with  Import  quotas, 
all  the  while  pret«ndlng  that  this  enforces 
American  Ideas  of  equity  and  fairness. 


TAX  EQUALITY:  H.R.  13341.  A  BILL 
TO  REMOVE  THE  TAX  EXEMPTION 
OF  FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  im- 
portant for  good  Federal  tax  policy  that 
we  constantly  cull  our  Federal  Income 
tax  laws  to  be  certain  that  we  tax  our 
citizens,  however  organized  to  engage  in 
economic  activity,  as  equally  as  possible. 
Over  a  period  of  years  I  have  introduced 
varied  legislation,  some  of  it  now  law, 
designed  to  equalize  our  Federal  tax 
structure  in  this  respect,  I  list  a  few  ex- 
amples merely  to  emphasize  the  point. 

The  Mills-Curtis  law,  Public  Law  429, 
84th  Congress,  to  equalize  the  Federal 
taxation  of  mutual  and  stock  life  in- 
insurance  companies. 

H.R.  2900  of  the  87th  Congress,  which 
became  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962, 
to  equalize  the  taxation  of  the  institu- 


tions financing  homebuilding:  namely, 
tlie  savings  and  loan  institutions  vis-a- 
vis the  banking  institutioi"is. 

H.R.  3150  of  the  86th  Congress,  which 
became  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962, 
to  equalize  the  taxation  of  the  coopera- 
tive form  of  doing  business  vis-a-vls  the 
corporate  form. 

In  need  of  constant  review  is  the 
proper  line  of  demarcation  between  those 
activities  properly  related  and  those  un- 
related to  the  purpose  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  which  is  almost  a  separate 
field  in  itself.  Certainly  the  question  of 
what  in-house  operations  government 
engages  in  directly  to  satisfy  its  require- 
ments for  goods  and  services  in  behalf  of 
the  people,  instead  of  procuring  these 
goods  and  services  from  tax-paying  en- 
terprises in  the  marketplace,  should  be 
of  constant  concern  to  those  who  estab- 
lish Federal  tax  policies. 

I  have  now  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
13341,  to  repeal  the  tax  exemptions  of  the 
Federal  land  banks.  Wlien  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  was  created  in  1916  it 
was  graiited  exemption  from  all  taxation. 
At  that  time  the  composition  of  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  economy  and  the 
character  of  the  financial  institutions 
which  served  it  were  vastly  different  from 
what  they  are  today  and  probably  justi- 
fied the  tax  exemption.  In  the  50  years 
since  their  establisiunent  these  condi- 
tions have  changed  and,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  determine,  the  appropriateness 
of  the  tax  exemption  has  never  been  re- 
considered. 

Tills  is  neglectful.  We  should  review 
these  federally  chartered  organizations 
and  the  laws  under  which  they  operat*. 
Here  follows  a  brief  re\iew  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Federal  funds  were  retired  from  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  in  1947.  Since 
that  time  the  land  banks  have  operated 
as  private  enterprise  organizations  under 
the  supenision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. As  private  lenders,  the  land 
banks  have  been  free  to  compete  ■with 
other  private  lenders  for  the  agricultural 
loan  business.  They  have  done  so  most 
effectively.  Iii  1940  the  i>ercentage  of  the 
total — dollar  volume — of  the  farm  mort- 
gages held  by  the  land  banks  was  only 
8  3  percent.  By  1965  the  land  banks'  share 
of  this  business  had  climbed  to  24  per- 
cent. 

Stated  another  way.  tliis  means  that 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  farm  mortgage 
lending,  which  produced  net  earnings  for 
the  Federal  land  banks  of  $37  million  In 
1966,  was  done  on  a  tax-free  basis.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Production 
Credit  Association— PCA— and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives.  al.so  supervised  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  are  not  tax 
exempt  The  banks  for  cooperatives  pay 
taxes  and  the  PCA's  are  subject  to  tax 
automatically  as  Federal  funds  are  re- 
tired Federal  funds  have  been  retired 
from  nearly  all  PCA's  today  and  so  the 
operations  are  almost  completely  taxed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  which  should 
conceni  us  the  most,  however,  is  that  as 
the  land  banks  seek  an  ever  increasing 
share  of  the  market  it  beccanes  less  and 
less  attractive  to  other  agriculture  lend- 
ers with  whom  the  land  banks  directly 
compete.  If  current  trends  continue  the 
day  will  inevitably  come  when  tax-pay- 
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Ing  private  lenders  do  so  little  business  in 
the  agricultural  field  that  they  may  no 
longer  find  it  profitable  to  serve  this 
market.  We  will  have  diminished  healthy 
competition,  which  will  adversely  affect 
the  borrower  and  at  the  same  time  we 
will  have  narrowed  the  Federal  tax  base, 
thus  reducing  Federal  revenue. 

It  Is  to  preserve  and  equalize  the  com- 
petition among  lenders  who  serve  our 
farmers,  and  thereby  both  to  preserve  for 
them  maximum  access  to  capital  mar- 
kets, and  to  broaden  the  Federal  tax  base, 
that  I  have  introduced  this  tax  equaliza- 
Uon  bill.  H.R.  13341. 


EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN AUTOS  IN  EUROPEAN  COM- 
MON \L\RKET 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
effort  of  any  trade  negotiation  is  to  pro- 
vide greater  access  to  foreign  markets 
for  American  products.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  negotiations,  which  was  widely 
considered  to  be  successful  in  opening 
new  markets  by  reducing  barriers  to 
trade. 

A  rumor  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
for  an  important  U.S.  product  the  Com- 
mon Market  succeeded  in  maintaining 
its  rather  high  tariff  barrier.  The  rumor, 
which  has  become  somewhat  widespread, 
was  that  the  EEC's  duties  on  autos  would 
be  cut  by  50  percent,  but  that  the  cut 
would  not  benefit  American  automobiles 
because  a  French  lobby  representing 
truck  manufacturers  managed  to  get  this 
cut  limited  to  vehicles  with  engines  un- 
der 2.8  litres,  which  would  automatically 
exclude  the  normal  American  automo- 
bUe. 

Wishing  to  examine  this  matter,  I  re- 
quested the  facts  from  the  special  rep- 
resentative for  trade  negotiations.  Our 
correspondence  appears  below.  Accord- 
ing to  the  special  trade  representative, 
all  American  passenger  autos  will  bene- 
fit from  the  reduction  of  the  EEC  duty 
on  automobiles  from  a  rate  of  22  to  11 
percent,  a  full  50-percent  cut. 

I  should  go  further  here  to  note  that 
the  50-percent  duty  cut  on  autos  is  not 
a  priori  an  indication  that  sales  of  Amer- 
ican autos  to  the  EEC  will  increase.  On 
the  contrary,  the  several  EEC  member 
countries  have  for  years  applied  a  special 
tax  to  cars  based  on  engine  size.  This 
auto  "road  tax,"  discriminatory  in  intent. 
had  in  practice  a  discriminatory  effect  on 
U.S.  cars,  as  the  only  cars  with  engines 
large  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  tax. 

The  road  tax  became  an  important 
item  of  negotiation  between  the  EEC  and 
the  United  States,  and  it  found  Its  way 
Into  the  chemical  sector  negotiations 
particularly.  In  the  final  months  of  the 
negotiations,  as  a  compromise  on  the  dif- 
ficult issue  of  the  American  selling  price 


system  of  customs  valuation  began  to 
form,  the  road  tax  was  offered  by  the 
Community  as  an  element  in  a  possible 
ASP  package.  In  the  final  negotiations, 
in  the  so-called  second  package  of  the 
chemical  sector  negotiations,  the  EEC 
contracted  to  modify  the  road  tax  so  as 
to  eliminate  its  discriminatory  effects  on 
American  cars.  The  road  tax.  as  an  im- 
portant nontariff  trade  barrier  was 
considered  by  us  a  part  payment  for  pos- 
sible modification  of  the  American  selling 
price  system,  which  is  considered  a  non- 
tariff  barrier  by  the  EEC  and  others. 

But  to  date  this  contractual  obligation, 
made  part  of  the  final  EEC  negotiations 
signed  by  the  negotiating  countries,  has 
not  to  my  knowledge  l)een  spelled  out.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  a  more  exact 
idea  of  the  precise  means  the  EEC  will 
use  to  implement  its  obligation,  and  to 
have  therefore  also  an  idea  how  sales  of 
U.S.  cars  in  Eurof>e  might  favorably  be 
affected.  This  matter  will,  of  course,  re- 
ceive thorough  scrutiny  in  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  second  package  of 
the  chemical  sector  negotiations. 

The  exchange  of  correspondence,  re- 
ferred to  above,  follows: 

Sept.  14.  1967. 
Hon.  William  M.  Roth, 

Special    Refn-esentative    for    Trade    Negotia- 
tions,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  A  report  has  come 
to  my  attention  which  I  would  like  to  ver- 
ify. 

I  am  Informed  that  EEC  duties  on  autos 
will  be  cut  by  50  7o  but  that  the  cut  was 
limited  to  vehicles  with  engines  under  "2.8 
liters  capacity."  I  understand  that  this  limi- 
tation was  obtained  by  Prance  at  the  behest 
of  Its  automobile  lobby,  and  that  this  limi- 
tation automatically  excludes  the  normal 
American  automobile  from  the  50%  cut.  I 
would  appreciate  having  the  facts  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

OmcE  OP  THE  Special  Represent- 
ative roR  Trade  Negotiations, 

Washington,  September  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Citrtis:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  14  inquiring  about 
a  report  that  the  50  percent  cut  In  the  EEC 
duties  on  autos  obtained  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  was  limited  to  vehicles  with  engines 
under  2  8  liters  capacity  and  that  this  limi- 
tation automatically  excludes  the  normal 
American  automobile  from  the  50  percent 
cut. 

This  report  Is  not  correct.  All  American 
passenger  automobiles  will  benefit  from  the 
reduction  of  the  EEC  duty  on  automobiles 
from  22  to  11  percent.  The  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  coverage  of  the  EEC  con- 
cession on  automobiles  results  from  an  In- 
correct understanding  of  the  French  lan- 
guage nomenclature  covering  automotive 
p.issenger  vehicles  In  the  EEC  tariff. 

The  EEC  tariff  paragraph  covering  such 
vehicles  has  two  parts.  The  first  part,  on 
which  no  concession  was  made  by  the  EEC 
reads  "Autocars  et  autobus  a  moteur  a  ex- 
plosion d'une  cyllndree  egale  ou  superlere 
a  2  8  litres  ou  a  moteur  a  combustion  In- 
terne d'une  cyllndree  egale  ou  superlere  a 
2.5  litres,"  An  accurate  translation  would 
be  "Sightseeing  and  other  biues  with  an 
explosion  motor  with  displacement  equal 
to  or  greater  than  170,8  cubic  Inches  or  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  equal  to  or  greater 


than  152.5  cubic  Inches."  The  second  part 
of  the  tariff  paragraph  on  which  there  was 
a  50  percent  reduction  merely  says  "other". 

An  Improper  translation  of  the  French 
word  "autocars"  to  mean  "automobiles" 
rather  than  "sightseeing  buses"  would  re- 
sult In  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  "the 
normal  American  automobile"  was  excluded 
from  the  concession  on  "other". 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  M.  Roth, 
Special  Representative. 


REDUCING  IMPORTS  OF  ALL  TEX- 
TILES INCLUDING  WOOLEN 
GOODS  AND  WOOL 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  designed  to  re- 
duce imports  of  all  textiles,  including 
woolen  goods  and  wool. 

The  more  than  5.000  sheep  growers  in 
North  Dakota  depend  entirely  upon  the 
domestic  textile  industry  as  the  only 
market  for  their  wool  production.  Do- 
mestic wool  prices  have  declined  as  im- 
ports of  wool  and  woolen  goods  have  in- 
creased. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates U.S.  wool  production  for  1967  at 
228  million  poimds.  3  percent  below  the 
1966  level.  This  is  the  7th  consecutive 
year  of  declining  domestic  wool  produc- 
tion. Sheep  numbers  declined  4  percent 
last  year. 

The  U.S.  market  for  wool  has  shrunk 
from  391  million  pounds  in  1961  to  364 
million  pounds  last  year,  a  drop  of  7  per- 
cent. Over  the  same  period,  imports  of 
wool  textiles  have  nearly  doubled,  from 
52  million  to  98  million  pounds. 

This  flood  of  imports  has  been  disas- 
trous both  for  sheep  growers  and  the 
domestic  wool  industry.  My  bill  would 
help  to  reverse  that  trend.  The  measure 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  President 
to  negotiate  agreements  providing  for 
orderly  trade  in  all  textile  articles,  in- 
cluding wool,  cotton  and  products  made 
from  these  fibers. 

The  agreements  would  limit  imports  by 
categories  of  textile  articles  and  would 
be  based  on  a  representative  period  of  at 
least  1  year.  After  a  significant  amount  of 
imports  was  covered  by  agreements,  the 
President  would  have  the  authority  to 
set  quotas  for  those  countries  which  were 
not  signatories  to  an  agreement.  If.  6 
months  after  the  bill's  enactment,  agree- 
ments had  not  been  concluded,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  directed  to  establish  quotas 
limiting  imports  to  their  average  annual 
quantity  for  the  period  1961-66. 

This  bill  is  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
approach  to  a  critical  problem.  It  would 
permit  some  increase  in  imports  as  our 
domestic  market  grows  and  is  able  to  ab- 
sorb them.  At  the  same  time,  it  brings 
wool  imports  imder  a  system  of  reason- 
able controls  which  will  protect  the  in- 
comes of  U.S.  wool  growers. 
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GOVERNOR  ROMNEY  SPEAKS  ON 
THE  "STRATEGY  FOR  A  NEW 
AMERICA" 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  unresolved 
urban  problems  constitute  the  major  do- 
mestic crisis  we  face  today.  "Lawless- 
ness," "housing."  "unemployment."  "re- 
location." "transportation."  "open 
space."  "pollution,"  "renewal."  "poverty," 
and  other  key  words  delineate  the  full 
scope  of  this  crisis. 

Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan  re- 
cently completed  a  20-day  tour  of  actual 
and  'potential  urban  area  trouble  spots 
which  gave  rise  to  some  very  pertinent 
observations  on  the  depth  of  this  prob- 
lem and  what  might  be  done  about  it. 
Speaking  before  the  21st  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  of  Edito- 
rial Writers  last  Friday  evening  in  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  Romney  pointed  out  the  need 
for  equal  justice.  He  said: 

The  ghett.o-dweller's  plea  for  "equal  Jus- 
tice '  and  the  suburbanite's  insistence  on  the 
maintenance  of  "law  and  order"  are  Just 
dlfrerlng  expressions  of  the  same  objective. 
Almost  all  Americans  want  firm,  fair  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  which  respects  individual 
rights  and  Insures  the  safety  of  our  street-s. 
This  doesn't  mean  the  coddling  of  law  break- 
ers, and  It  doesn't  mean  repressive  police 
measures. 

The  Governor  has  made  a  soimd  ob- 
sei-vation  which  should  be  heeded  if  we 
are  to  achieve  true  and  meaningful 
"equal  justice." 

Mr.  Romney  also  spoke  of  the  need 
for  increased  participation  by  private 
enterprise  in  meeting  the  housing  and 
jobs  crises  of  our  urban  areas.  He  said: 
Surely,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  private 
enterprise,  with  union  cooperation  and  gov- 
ernment encouragement  as  needed,  to  create 
a  whole  new  lndustr\-  in  the  heart  of  the 
ghettos — producing  improved  housing  at  a 
cost  the  people  can  afford,  reversing  neigh- 
borhood deterioration,  upgrading  the  skills  of 
the  work  force,  providing  meaningful  and 
accessible  Jobs  at  reasonable  wages  where 
there  are  none  today,  and  stimulating  In- 
creased economic  progress  throughout  the 
central  cities. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
Government  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 
Constructive  legislation,  such  as  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  and  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act^ — which 
seek  increased  private  enterprise  partici- 
pation— must  be  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  some  badly  needed  prob- 
lem-soUing  apparatus. 

As  Governor  Romney  said  last  Friday 
evening ; 

Government's  greatest  role  should  be  as 
stimulator,  clearinghouse,  and  catalyst  In 
helping  to  release  the  energies  of  the  private. 
Independent  and  voluntary  sectors  of  the 
American  community. 

Governor  Romney's  address  follows: 
Address  by  Gov,  George  Romney,  of  Michi- 
gan, Nashville,  Tenn,.  October  6,  1967 
I   have  just   returned   from   a   tour   across 
America,   It  was  the  kind  of  tour  that  few 


Americans  have  taken,  and  few  would  care  to 
take. 

Yet  I  wish  that  every  American  could  have 
been  with  me  for  those  20  days— to  listen  to 
the  voices  of  the  streets— to  see  the  squalor 
of  the  slums — and  to  share  the  insights,  the 
frustrations,  and  the  hopes  of  concerned 
Americans  who  are  striving  desperately  to 
make  America's  promise  come  true  before  it 
Is  too  late. 

For  the  America  I  saw  was  n^ America  the 
Beautiful — not  the  America  of  the  travel 
posters— not  the  America  of  opportunity  and 
affluence  that  most  of  us  call  home. 

Instead,  I  saw  the  other  face  of  America— 
the  America  of  uglv  streets  and  rott.ed  build- 
ings, the  America  of  congestion,  illiteracy  and 
want,  the  America  of  shattered  expectations 
and  rising  fury. 

This  is  the  America  of  the  inner  city— jam- 
packed  with  refugees  from  rural  areas,  who 
came  to  an  alien  environment  unprepared 
but  hopeful  of  opportunity,  only  to  have  the 
dehumanizing  trap  of  the  ghetto  shut  around 
them.  ,     ,. 

This  Is  the  America  where  ten  people  live 
crammed  into  two  small  rooms — where  a 
four-room  flat  has  only  one  light  bulb- 
where  children  sleep  five  in  a  bed— where  the 
accumulated  litter  and  filth  of  many  years 
breeds  rats,  roaches  and  foul  odors. 

This  is  the  America  where  men  who  want 
work  cannot  find  it — either  because  they  lack 
needed  skills,  or  because  they  cannot  read 
and  write  and  figure  well  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  job-training  programs,  or  be- 
cause thev  find  the  doors  to  Jobs  for  which 
they  may  be  qualified  slammed  shut  by  racial 
and"  class  discrimination. 

This  Is  the  America  where  people  are 
locked  Into  dependency  by  a  welfare  system 
that  sustains  life  at  a  bare  subsistence  level 
with  a  monthly  handout  in  the  mall,  and 
penalizes  initiative  by  withdrawing  even  that 
minimum  support  if  the  recipient  makes 
the  mistake  of  finding  even  a  low-paid,  un- 
skiUed.  entry-level  job. 

This  is  the  America  where  an  unemployed 
father  too  often  learns  that  the  greatest  ma- 
terial contribution  he  can  make  Is  to  move 
away  from  home,  so  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren can  qualify  for  welfare  payments. 

This  is  the  America  where  children  grow 
up  like  weeds  in  a  Jungle,  untended  and  un- 
disciplined, without  a  father's  guidance  and 
example,  without  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  value  of  work,  in  a  society  whose  exam- 
ples of  success  are  the  pimps,  the  pushers, 
and  prostitutes. 

This  is  the  America  where  children  enter 
school  without  being  able  to  say  a  single 
word— and  where  they  leave  school  after 
eight,  ten,  or  12  years  with  only  a  third- 
grade   education. 

This  is  the  America  where  a  young  man  or 
woman  cannot  aspire  to  go  to  college— where 
a  family  cannot  aspire  to  own  a  hom^-where 
a  would-be  small  businessman  cannot  get 
capital. 

This  is  an  ugly  America  and  an  angry 
.America. 

I  have  walked  its  streets  and  listened  to  its 
voices  Thev  were  somelime.s  plaintive  and 
dispirited,  'sometimes  ardent,  sometimes 
menacing. 

These  were  not  the  voices  of  the  dema- 
gogues The  Rap  Browns  and  the  Stokely 
Carmichaels  seem  to  have  little  active  sup- 
port among  the  people  of  the  streets. 

For  the  most  part,  these  were  the  voices 
of  young  indigenous  leaders  who  are  in- 
creaslnglv  emerging  as  authentic  spokesmen 
of  the  ghetto  streets— young  Mexican- 
Americans,  Italian-Americans,  Puerto  Rican- 
Americans.  and  Negro  Americans— young 
men  like  Paris  Moxley  and  Bernard  Gifford  In 
Rochester.  Nick  Dorenzo  In  Chicago.  Herble 
Miller  and  Arnie  Segurra  in  Harlem.  Roy  Bal- 
lard in  San  Francisco.  Lou  Smith,  Baltimore 
Scott  and  Billy  Tldwell  In  Watts,  and  Hosea 
Williams  in  Atlanta. 

Their  message  was  the  same.  They  are  Ured 


of  broken  promises  Their  hopes  have  been 
raised,  onlv  to  be  dashed  They  feel  that 
they've  t>een  tricked.  They  believe  America 
has'  broken  faith  with  them  They  don't 
trust  anybody,  least  of  all  political  leaders. 
They  are  fed  up  with  outsiders  and  experts 
coming  in  with  neatly  packaged  projects 
which  deny  them  meaningful  control  of  their 
own  lives. 

They  want  to  help  themselves  and  one 
another,  free  from  barriers  of  discrimination 
and  unequal  opportunity.  They  are  proud  of 
their  racial  or  ethnic  heritage.  They  seek 
escape  from  dependency.  They  are  anxious  to 
communicate.  They  want  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion and  they  want  It  now.  They  want  to 
turn  the  American  dream  from  a  mockmg 
delusion  into  a  reality. 

In  Watts.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
^■ith  a  cross-section  of  Negro  leadership— 
from  white-collar,  wealthy  and  middle-class 
businessmen,  to  blue-jeaned,  bearded  mUl- 
tants.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  Watts 
riot  of  two  years  ago  that  this  entire  range 
of   Negro  leadership  had  assembled  in  one 

place. 

We  talked  for  several  hours.  At  the  begin- 
ning some  were  shouting,  while  others 
weighed  their  words  with  extreme  caution. 
But  before  our  talk  was  over,  all  were  speak- 
ing with  the  same  pissionate  intensity — and 
all  were  voicing  the  same  position. 

They  said  that  In  spite  of  all  the  federal, 
state,  local  and  private  programs  Watts  Is  as 
explosive  as  it  was  two  years  ago. 

Then  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 
These  were  their  unanimous  priorities: 

First,  thev  want  human  dignity.  They  want 
white  people  to  stop  treating  them  as  in- 
feriors. They  want  to  be  fuU-fledged  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Second,  they  want  equal  Justice  under 
equal  laws,  equally  enforced.  They  want  as 
much  protection  and  consideration  in  the 
ghetto  as  in  the  suburbs. 

Third,  they  want  equal  opportunity,  not 
mere  tokenism,  all  up  and  down  the  line 
equal  educational  opportunity,  equal  train- 
ing opportunity,  equal  job  placement  oppor- 
tunity equal  promotion  opportunity,  equal 
housing  opportunity,  equal  business  owner- 
ship opportunity. 

When  thev  finished  with  the  list,  one  of 
them  said,  "it  sounds  like  we  want  the  Amer- 
ican dream" 

I  checked  this  list  In  other  cities.  In  other 
slums,  with  other  leaders  They  all  agreed 
tliat  It  accurately  listed  the  aspirations  of 
their  people 

Clearlv.  the  conditions  I  saw  and  the  proe- 
lems  the  ghetto  leaders  voiced  are  neither 
local  nor  sectional.  They  are  not  exclusively 
Negro  or  white.  They  are  not  Umited  to  one 
mlnorltv  group.  They  are  found  In  every  part 
of  the  country  where  there  are  cities.  They 
are  national  conditions  and  national 
problems. 

These  problems  did  not  spring  up  over 
night.  For  years  they  have  been  festering, 
unrecognized  beneath  the  surface,  until  vio- 
lence flared  and  they  could  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

Because  one  America  stood  by  while  an- 
other America  suffered,  we  face  today  not 
only  a  crisis  of  conscience,  but  a  crisis  of 
survival.  . 

The  bulk  of  the  people  who  live  in  tne 
black  ghettos  of  America  are  watching  and 
waiting  and  weighing  which  way  to  go 

The  Carmichaels  and  the  Browns  do  not 
yet  speak  for  a  majority  of  the  black  com- 
munltv.  but  they  can  articulate  and  capi- 
talize "on  the  injustices.  Their  hardened  at- 
titudes are  too  often  mirrored  In  the  white 
community,  America  is  becoming  danger- 
ouslv  polarized. 

The  greatest  gap  between  the  people  of  the 
slums  and  the  people  of  the  suburbs— greater 
than  the  education  gap,  the  employment 
gap  even  the  opportunity  gap— Is  the  undM- 
standing  gap,  the  communication  gap_  We 
aren't  listening  to  one  another.  We  dont 
know  each  other. 
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The  suburbs  and  the  slums  are  different 
worlds.  Economic  and  social  distance  Is  In- 
creased by  racial  distance.  Too  few  Negroes 
really  know  any  whites  and  too  few  whites 
really  know  any  Negroes. 

The  average,  comfortable  American  living 
In  the  suburbs  or  on  the  fringes  of  the  cen- 
tral city  doesn't  understand  the  unique  con- 
ditions which  breed  the  frustration,  broken- 
ness  and  heartache  of  the  ghetto.  He  doesn't 
understand  the  rising  turmoil  In  the  Inner 
city.  He  sees  It  as  Ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  getting  a  free  ride  at  the 
expense  of  people  like  himself  who  are  mak- 
ing their  own  way.  He  sees  it  as  a  threat  to 
his  economic  and  physical  security.  Too  of- 
ten, he  reacts  with  resentment  and  with 
anger  born  of  fear. 

As  a  result,  this  nation — which  needs  agree- 
ment on  what  to  do  In  our  cities  more  than 
It  needs  agreement  on  any  other  single 
thing — Is  today  a  house  divided.  Par  from 
rewarding  riots,  we  face  public  pressure  to 
do  comparatively  less. 

We  face  the  mounting  danger  of  a  hostile 
confrontation  between  an  achieving  society 
and  a  dependent  society — suburb  against 
slum,  prosperous  against  poor,  white  against 
black,  brother  against  brother. 

And  that  would  be  the  death  of  America. 

Surely  it  Is  clear.  In  the  wake  of  the  1967 
riots.  Including  Newark  and  Detroit,  that 
what  we  have  been  doing  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Inner  cities  has  been  either  In- 
adequate or  wrong.  Detroit  was  known  across 
the  country  as  a  model  of  enlightened  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  action.  Yet  Detroit  suf- 
fered the  worst  riot,  with  the  most  deaths 
and  greatest  damage,  In  our  nations  history. 

Our  best  and  most  extensive  efforts  In  the 
past  have  been  mere  palliatives,  not  cures. 
They  have  treated  symptoms,  not  causes. 
They  have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
structural  deficiencies  In  American  society 
that  are  the  root  of  the  problem. 

We  must  find  better  answers.  We  must  And 
a  better  way. 

And  I  have  seen  across  America  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  better  way.  I  found  concerned 
Americans  undertaking  innovative  and 
promising  approaches  In  city  after  city. 

There  is  wide  local  variation  in  the  solu- 
tions they  are  using.  The  answers  to  our 
problems  as  a  nation  must  spring  up  from 
the  rich  diversity  of  American  life.  No  last- 
ing solution  can  be  Imposed  from  the  top 
down.  It  must  grow  from  the  bottom  up. 

And  from  the  bottom  up,  the  broad  out- 
lines of  a  strategy  for  a  New  America  are  be- 
ginning to  emerge. 

Here  are  some  of  its  components. 

First.  In  marshalling  our  resources  to  the 
task,  the  greatest  advance  can  be  achieved 
without  money,  government,  or  even  private 
organization. 

This  advance  depends  on  the  thoughts,  at- 
titudes, speech  and  dally  action  of  each  of  us 
individually  It  simply  depends  on  our  treat- 
ing each  other  with  respect — esteeming 
others  as  we  esteem  ourselves.  This  Is  the 
essence  of  American  citizenship — the  God- 
given  right  of  each  and  all  to  human  dignity. 

Second,  a  strategy  for  a  New  America  de- 
mands more  attention  to  providing  genuinely 
equal  justice.  And  this  begins  with  equal 
law  enforcement. 

We  must  Insist  on  Just  laws,  equally  ap- 
plied and  firmly  enforced.  No  American  has 
the  right  to  violate  the  law. 

The  ghetto-dweller's  plea  for  "equal  Jus- 
tice" and  the  suburbanite's  Insistence  on  the 
maintenance  of  "law  and  order"  are  Just  dif- 
fering expressions  of  the  same  objective.  Al- 
most all  Americans  want  firm,  fair  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  which  re6p>ects  Individual 
rights  and  Insures  the  safety  of  our  streets. 

This  doesn't  mean  the  coddling  of  law 
breakers,  and  It  doesn't  mean  repressive  po- 
lice measures. 

We  need  the  kind  of  police-community  re- 
lations work  I  saw  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 


St.  Louis.  In  New  York,  for  example,  police 
In  Puerto  Rlcan  neighborhoods  are  trained 
to  understand  cultural  differences.  St.  Louis 
maintains  neighborhood  store-front  stations 
manned  by  patrolmen  who  handle  Individual 
complaints  about  city  services,  and  help  peo- 
ple solve  their  problems. 

We  need  the  kind  of  police  professionalism 
I  saw  in  Chicago,  where  electronic  commu- 
nications have  reduced  the  average  time  re- 
quired to  respond  to  a  telephoned  request  for 
help  to  four  minutes. 

And  we  need  citizen  Involvement.  One  of 
the  meet  dramatic  programs  I  saw  was  the 
Indianapolis  Women's  Antl-Crlme  Crusade 
In  which  50,000  women  are  informally  orga- 
nized to  ride  herd  on  the  courts,  assist  the 
police  department,  and  work  with  Juveniles 
who  might  otherwise  be  Involved  In  street 
crime. 

These  programs,  and  others  like  them,  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  equal  Justice,  law 
and  order,  and  a  climate  In  which  violence 
is  rejected  In  favor  of  peaceful  change. 

Third,  a  strategy  for  a  New  America  re- 
quires us  to  stop  looking  at  the  people  of 
the  slums  as  a  drag  on  our  society,  and  see 
them  rather  as  an  untapped  asset.  There  Is 
as  much  talent  and  leadership  In  the  slums 
as  there  is  In  the  suburbs.  Its  development 
will  create  a  New  America. 

Too  many  Americans  In  the  ghetto  see 
themselves  as  hopeless  failvires,  because  they 
have  never  known  success.  They  are  losers 
in  school  and  losers  In  Jobs.  We  must  open 
opportunities  for  them  to  win  the  first-step 
success  that  will  encourage  them  to  believe 
In  themselves. 

For  example.  I  saw  dramatic  breakthroughs 
In  basic  education,  developed  by  private 
groups  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  which  can 
give  a  functional  illiterate  the  reading,  spell- 
ing, and  arithmetic  skills  of  a  high  school 
graduate  In  Just  a  few  short  weeks. 

I  saw  private  stree'.  acadetaies  in  Harlem 
which  promise  to  guarantee  a  college  educa- 
tion to  any  dropout  who  will  Join — not 
through  handouts,  but  through  patient,  lov- 
ing, personal  effort  that  imparts  self-dlscl- 
pline,  strength  of  character,  and  seif-confl- 
dence  along  with  basic  academic  skills. 

I  saw  Job  training  programs  that  guaran- 
tee Job  placement  to  anyone  who  completes 
the  training  course.  One  Indiana  program 
goes  even  further,  with  volunteers  whose 
personal  concern,  guidance  and  example — 
on  a  one-to-one  basis — help  a  new  employee 
through  the  critical  early  weeks  on  a  new 
Job. 

These  are  programs  that  help  turn  losers 
Into  winners.  They  not  only  change  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Individual  toward  himself,  but 
they  help  change  the  attitude  of  society  at 
large. 

Fourth,  a  strategy  for  a  New  America  de- 
mands a  clearer  understanding  and  more 
effective  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
help  at  the  level  of  the  streets. 

Self-help  Is  the  creative  side  of  black 
power.  It  Is  black  power  In  a  dimension  too 
often  overlooked:  the  power  of  the  people 
themselves — yes,  even  poor  people — to  mold 
their  own  future  through  positive  action  in- 
stead of  handouts  or  violence  In  the  streets. 

Time  and  again  the  people  of  the  ghettos 
showed  me  how  they  were  altering  the  at- 
mosphere and  direction  of  life  around  them 
by  producing  progress  of  their  own  making — 
progress  they  will  fight  to  defend,  not  to  de- 
stroy, because  It  Is  their  own. 

In  Watts,  I  saw  Operation  Bootstrap,  a 
fiercely  Independent  self-help  program  orga- 
nized by  militants,  which  provides  basic  ed- 
ucation. Job  training  and  Job  placement, 
along  with  day  care  services. 

In  Indianapolis,  I  saw  a  housing  project 
where  every  home  was  Individually  owned 
by  a  family  which  made  their  down-payment 
by  applying  a  thousand  hours  of  sweat  to- 
ward its  construction. 

In  Pittsburgh,  I  saw  a  range  of  self-help 
housing  that  Included  rehabilitation  of  run- 


down slum  dwellings  by  both  tenants  and 
owners  working  In  cooperation. 

And  again  and  again,  I  saw  the  self-help 
principle  at  work  in  the  building  of  strong, 
representative  ghetto  organizations.  The 
Indianapolis  Crime  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, reported  that  strong  block  clubs  and 
neighborhood  associations  were  directly 
related  to  reduced  crime  rates. 

In  Detroit,  I  saw  one  ghetto  area  which 
escaped  the  riots  because  Its  people  had  been 
putting  Into  practice  the  principles  of  effec- 
tive citizenship  common  to  small  towns 
throughout  the  country.  They  had  produced 
parks,  clean  streets,  and  rehabilitated  homes 
without  depending  on  government  initia- 
tive. When  the  riots  broke,  they  were  not 
passive  on-lookers— they  took  to  the  streets, 
defended  their  own  neighborhood,  and  kept 
the  rioters  away. 

In  some  cities,  ghetto  organization  has 
achieved  more  equitable  school  and  housing 
policies.  In  others,  central  city  organizations 
have  been  given  the  resources  and  the  deter- 
mining voice  to  plan  urban  renewal  and  re- 
development of  their  own  neighborhood. 

In  Rochester,  New  York,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  activity  of  the  militant  ghetto  orga- 
nization. FIGHT,  leadership  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community — from  the  ghettos 
to  the  giant  corjxiratlons — have  launched  a 
bold,  cooperative  effort  to  guarantee  job 
training  and  employment  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  needs  It — Including  the  so- 
called  "unemployables." 

The  city  that  has  a  strong,  representative 
ghetto  organization  Is  fortunate  Indeed.  For 
the  ardor,  ambition  and  revoluntary  zeal  of 
the  new  leaders  of  the  ghetto  and  those  they 
represent  cannot  be  quenched  or  even 
dampened — but  It  can  find  welcome  expres- 
sion where  constructive  outlets  exist. 

Professional  agencies  serving  ghetto  resi- 
dents must  learn  to  see  themselves  as  ad- 
visors, not  managers — as  resources,  not  con- 
trollers. City  halls  must  do  less  telling,  and 
more  listening.  Government  at  every  level 
must  stop  trying  to  Impose  ready-made  plans 
on  the  people  of  the  ghetto,  and  trust  them 
with  control  over  their  own  lives. 

Fifth,  a  strategy  for  a  New  America  must 
eliminate  restrictions  which  hamper  the  full 
use  of  our  resources. 

Take  housing.  Living  conditions  In  the 
ghetto  are  Intolerable.  Forty-three  percent  of 
all  housing  In  our  Inner  cities  Is  seriously 
deteriorating.  But  Inflation  and  high  wage 
rates  In  the  building  Industry  have  driven 
construction  costs  so  high  that  It  Is  uneco- 
nomical to  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of 
run-down  housing  and  still  rent  or  sell  it  at 
a  price  ghetto  people  can  afford. 

As  a  result,  housing  conditions  continue  to 
get  worse.  Old  dwellings  are  not  being  reha- 
bilitated In  significant  numbers.  New  con- 
struction fell  last  year  to  its  lowest  point  In 
twenty  years. 

Yet  the  ghettos  are  full  of  the  underem- 
ployed and  unemployed  who  could  quickly 
and  easily  be  trained  In  many  building  skills. 
They  would  be  eager  to  learn  and  earn  If 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  housing  rehabilitation  projects.  And  there 
is  a  potential  $50  billion  market  for  re- 
habilitation housing. 

No  artificial  restrictions  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  In  the  way  of  meeting  hous- 
ing needs  so  urgent  and  employment  needs 
so  vast. 

Surely,  here  Is  an  opportunity  for  private 
enterprise,  with  union  cooperation  and  gov- 
ernment encouragement  as  needed,  to  create 
a  whole  new  Industry  In  the  heart  of  the 
ghettos — producing  Improved  housing  at  a 
cost  the  people  can  afford,  reversing  neigh- 
borhood deterioration,  upgrading  the  skills 
of  the  work  force,  providing  meaningful 
and  accessible  Jobs  at  reasonable  wages  where 
there  are  none  today,  and  stimulating  in- 
creased economic  progress  throughout  the 
central  cities. 

Or  take  the  fundamental  question  of  Job 
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training     and     employment.     Poverty— not 

yj^ce is    the    common    denominator    of    the 

people  of  the  slums.  And  the  answer  to  pov- 
erty is  employment,  not  welfare — Jobs,  not 
handouts. 

Business  and  Industry  must  bring  new 
plants  and  new  Jobs  into  slum  areas.  It  must 
build  new  towns  with  new  employment  op- 
portunities m  outlying  areas,  to  which  ghetto 
residents  could  afford  to  move.  It  must  pro- 
vide sound  basic  education  and  job  training 
so  that  ghetto  residents  can  qualify  to  fill  the 
Jobs  that  are  available.  It  must  liberalize 
promotion  policies,  to  open  up  more  entry 
level  jobs. 

Both  business  and  unions  must  end  dis- 
crimination and  establish  more  flexible  and 
realistic  Job  ent.-y  standards.  They  must  seek 
to  subdivide  Job  skills  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  so  that  those  with  even  minimum 
training  can  qualify  for  entry  level  jobs.  Ex- 
amples of  how  It  can  be  done  exist.  It's  time 
to  share  them  and  use  them. 

The  employment  of  the  average  Negro  in 
a  job  as  good  as  that  of  the  average  white 
worker  would  add  $15  billion  this  year  to 
the  Gross  National  Product.  For  business  In 
general,  this  increase  would  mean  more  sales, 
more  output,  more  profit— and  for  govern- 
ment, more  taxes  and  less  deficit. 

Business,  industry  and  unions  must  real- 
ize that,  in  breaking  through  into  the  cycle 
of  ignorance  and  poverty,  their  own  self- 
interest  and  survival  Is  at  stake — because 
Americas  survival  Is  at  stake. 

And  we  must  eliminate  restrictions  on  the 
availability  of  capital  to  surt  and  expand 
ghetto  enterprises. 

.\s  a  rule  today,  the  dollar  bounces  only 
once  in  the  ghetto. 

To  achieve  a  multiplier  effect,  the  finan- 
cial community  must  be  willing  to  supply 
working  and  risk  capital  to  the  ghetto  entre- 
preneur. Experience  shows  that  It  can  be 
just  lis  rewarding  as  loans  made  elsewhere. 

In  Philadelphia.  I  saw  thriving,  modern 
stores  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes  in  a 
dynamic,  extensive  program  to  bring  nsk 
capital — and  locally  controlled  free  enter- 
prise—into the  ghetto.  A  few  moderately  suc- 
cessful ghetto  businessmen  pooled  a  small 
amount  of  capital,  which  was  supplemented 
with  a  large  amount  of  capital  from  a  major 
lending  institution,  making  loans  and  tech- 
nical adrtce  available  to  ghetto  merchants. 
We  are  already  bringing  this  program  to 
Michigan. 

We  must  foster  self-generating  economic 
progress  In  the  ghetto,  building  In  the  multi- 
plier factors  that  will  open  up  ever-widen- 
ing economic  opportunities. 

Sixth,  a  strategy  for  a  New  America  re- 
quires a  drastic  revision  of  the  priorities  re- 
flected In  the  present  federal  budget.  Out  of 
$136  billion  which  the  federal  government 
plans  to  spend  this  year,  more  must  be  found 
for  the  needs  I  have  been  discussing. 

If  the  lot  of  millions  of  people  on  earth  Is 
more  imporuint  than  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  in  this  decade,  let  us  invest  more  In 
people  and  even  less  In  space.  Let  us  spend 
more  in  Harlem  and  less  in  the  Sea  of  Tran- 
quility. If  it  is  more  Important  to  provide 
decent  homes  than  to  subsidize  candidates 
seeking  national  office  in  1968,  let  us  provide 
tax  credits  for  those  who  are  providing  hous- 
ing rather  than  those  who  are  making  politi- 
cal contributions. 

We  can  cut  down  and  defer  public  works 
(for  which  the  President  has  budgeted  al- 
most $10  billion);  we  can  wait  to  beautify 
our  highways;  we  can  delay  urban  renewaJ 
projects  that  replace  potentially  serviceable 
housing  with  palatial  office  buildings  and 
luxury  apartments;  we  can  slow  down  spend- 
ing for  a  multitude  of  other  purposes,  even 
some  defense  spending — but  we  cant  hold 
back  on  eradicating  slums  and  on  the  prom- 
ise of  a  better  life  for  those  who  live  In 
them. 

Finally,  a  strategy  for  a  New  America  re- 


quires personal  involvement,  personal  com- 
mitment, and  dedicated  leadership. 

Behind  every  creative.  Innovative,  working 
program  '.hat  I  found  across  the  nation, 
there  Is  a  creative.  Innovative,  working,  dedi- 
cated leader. 

Some  leaders  are  professionals,  some  vol- 
unteers. Some  are  white,  some  black.  Some 
are  wealthy,  some  poor. 

But  they  all  believe  In  the  people  they  are 
trying  to  help.  They  all  have  the  ability  to 
Inspire  others  to  give  of  themselves  in  a 
team  effort.  And  they  all  recognize  the  ur- 
gent need  to  draw  on  every  resource  they 
can  muster. 

Their  programs  are  impressive  and  suc- 
cessful, but  they  are  still  only  small,  iso- 
lated examples  of  what  people  can  do.  We 
must  find  more  effective  ways  to  transfer 
experience  from  one  city  to  another.  Suc- 
cessful efforts  must  be  quickly  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold— and  this  requires  that  lead- 
ership be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold. 

The  great  political  temptation  will  be  to 
institutionalize  and  federalize  these  pro- 
grams, on  the  theory  that  only  the  vast  re- 
sources of  government  can  do  the  Job.  But 
that  would  be  a  tragic  error.  Not  even  gov- 
ernment's resources  are  adequate  to  more 
than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  Job  that 
must  be  done. 

Of  course,  national  leadership  and  na- 
tional resources  are  essential.  But  no  single 
master  plan  can  meet  our  needs.  In  order 
to  achieve  a  total  answer,  we  must  have  a 
thousand  different  answers. 

Any  approach  which  falls  to  recognize  the 
Importance  of  local  diversity  and  leadership, 
I>ersonal  Involvement,  private  action,  and 
self-help  will  smother  the  sparks  of  progress 
I  have  seen. 

We  cannot  hire  a  federal  good  samarltan 
to  substitute  for  our  Individual  citizen  In- 
volvement m  solving  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto. 

Government's  greatest  role  should  be  as 
stimulator,  clearinghouse,  and  catalyst  in 
helping  to  release  the  energies  of  the  pri- 
vate, independent  and  voluntary  sectors  of 
the  American  community. 

We  need  dedicated  national  leadership 
which  will  identify,  stimulate,  and  encour- 
age the  spread  of  proven  and  effective  proj- 
ects. We  need  leadership  which  understands 
the  relative  roles  of  the  several  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  activity. 

One  Negro  leader  said  to  me  two  weeks  ago. 
"America  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  it's 
a  massive  job.  and  there's  no  more  im- 
portant problem,  and  there's  no  more  time." 
We  must  arouse  ourselves  from  our  com- 
fort, pleasures  and  preoccupations  and 
listen  to  the  voices  from  the  ghettos. 

We  must  help  them  help  themselves  so 
they,  too,  can  be  a  part  of  the  American 
dream. 

Together,   we   can   build   a  New   America 


ArendsI  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  October  11, 
1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Foley  I,  on  October  12  for  20  minutes; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  request,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley*  .  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bocosi,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  bu.«iness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cohelan. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Arendsi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley*  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : .» 

Mr.  Dincell. 
Mr.  PHiLBrN. 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2388.  An  act  to  provide  an  Improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title; 

S.  985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  P. 
Coleman,  Jr 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  1  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1145  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  request 
that  certain  wilderness  areas  In  California. 
Oregon,  and  Wyoming  be  included  In  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system  (H. 
Doc.  No.  173):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide accommodations,  facilities,  and  services 
m  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  Oreg..  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  543:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
Involving  suspension  of  deportation,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962, 
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as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-175;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legisUitlon  to  correct  and  Improve  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1150.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  7.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Kawkawlln  River, 
Mich.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  July  15.  1947;  no  authorization 
by  Congress  Is  recommended  as  the  desired 
Improvement  has  been  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  accomplishment  under  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  1948  Flood  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  5, 
1967,  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
October  6.  1967: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for 
the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  736). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  10213.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19.  1934  (48  Stat. 
1125)  (Rept.  No.  737) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  11131.  A  bill  to  in- 
corporate the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
(Rept.  No.  738).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  9059.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  to  provide  that  employer 
contributions  do  not  have  to  be  made  under 
that  su:t  with  respect  to  service  performed 
In  the  employ  of  certain  public  International 
organizations  (Rept.  No.  739).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  H.R.  11395.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1965  authorizing  the  prosecution  of  a 
transit  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  and  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act  of  July  14.  1960:  with 
Eunendment  (Rept.  No.  740).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Conunittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  6527.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  12.  District  of  Coltmibla  Code,  to  pro- 
vide a  limitation  of  actions  for  actions  aris- 
ing out  of  death  or  Injury  caused  by  a  de- 
fective or  unsafe  improvement  to  real  prop- 
erty; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  741).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  11638.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  act  of  September  19.  1918, 
relating  to  Industrial  safety  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  ( Rept.  No.  742 ) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 


Exchange  Act,  as  amended   (Rept.  No.  743). 
Referred   to  the   Committee   on  the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  October  9, 1967] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
conimittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  13048.  A  bill  to  make  certain 
technical  amendments  to  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  (Rept.  No.  744). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  13178.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of.  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  745).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10509.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
746) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXrv.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R  13357.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  13358.  A  bill  to  provide  to  every  Amer- 
ican a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate 
employment,  housing,  and  education,  free  of 
any  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H  R.  13359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  13360.  A  bin  to  study  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  International  Development 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

HR.  13361.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr  HATHAWAY: 

H  R.  13362.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  VS.  fisheries  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 

H.R.  13363  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on-Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.KYROS: 

H  R  13364.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.LENNON: 

H  R.  13365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawfvU  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (31  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FELLY: 

H  R.  13366.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  In  the  fishing  industry  from  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  13367.  A  bill  to  require  reports  to  Con- 
gress of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  13368.  A  bill  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  to  provide 
for  construction  aid  for  certain  vessels  op- 
erating on  inland  rivers  and  waterways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (lor  herself.  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr 
Hebert,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennes.see, 
Mr.  HuNCATE.  Mr,  Holl.and,  Mr. 
R.^RICK,  and  Mr.  MooRHE.^D)  : 

H.R.  13369.  A  bill  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  to  provide 
for  construction  aid  for  certain  vessels  op- 
erating on  the  Inland  rivers  and  waterways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  13370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  certain  adjust- 
ments In  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired 
In  connection  with  the  Navarro  Mills  Reser- 
voir. Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

BvMr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  13371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities,  to  establish  standards 
for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals  In  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awartls, 
and  contracts  from  the  United  States,  to  en- 
courage the  study  and  Improvement  of  the 
care.  handUng,  and  treatment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain 
and  discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used  in 
biomedical  activities,  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  13372.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.J.  Res.  877.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.J.  Res.  878.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  521.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro- 
Communist  regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  522.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro- 
Communist  regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  13373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rich- 


ard C.  MockJer;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HR.   13374.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army  (retired) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS; 
HR.  13375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
topher John  Kyriazls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 
H  R  13376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fong  Shu 
Shee.  Fong  Toy  Hing,  Fong  Ng  Shee.  Fong 
Mee  Yew.  and  Fong  Buck  Hoi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PELLY: 
HR.  13377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zacarias 
Quitoriano  Montero;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  13378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Expedite 
Soriano  Angco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlo 
Tabalon  Morales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
Hit.  13380.    A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Dr. 
Arturo  Brtto  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Luis  Bien--s  Jimenez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando De  Varona  De  Zayas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  13383.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marcellno 
Suarez  Pedemonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Rafael  Marino  Varona;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  13385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nls 
Juarez  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I>r.  Mario 
A.  Garcia  Gumboa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  13387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Eplfanio  Morera;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

170.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  na..  relative  to  NASA 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

171.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  BrentR'ood. 
Calif.,  relative  to  tax  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

172.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Orovllle.  Calif., 
relative  to  tax  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

173.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Brea.  Calif., 
relative  to  Government  tax  sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


us  from  any  panic  of  spirit,  because  our 
inner  strength  is  drawn  from  deep  wells. 

With  the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  and 
strength  of  Thy  grace,  enable  those  who 
in  these  baffling  times  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  stewardship  of  the  na- 
tional concern,  to  be  true  servants  of 
Thine  in  the  welfare  of  Thy  kingdom's 
cause. 

Help  us  to  remember  that  we  are  Thy 
children  and  belong  to  Thee,  who  hast  set 
a  restlessness  in  our  hearts,  and  made  us 
all  seekers  after  that  which  we  can  never 
fully  find. 

Deliver  us  from  all  malice  and  con- 
tempt lest  we  hurt  others  and  sour  our 
own  souls. 

Hear  Thou  our  prayer  as  out  of  the 
depths  we  cry.  asking  for  wisdom  and 
strength  as  we  bow  at  the  altar  stairs 
which  slope  through  darkness  up  to  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  In  the  chair>.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Octobek  9,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Thou  God  of  love  and  hope,  through 
all  the  length  of  changing  years  Thy 
goodness  faileth  never. 

In  a  day  so  full  of  fear  and  threat,  save 
CXIII 1777— Part  21 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
October  6.  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  statements  with  relation  to  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DXJRINQ 

SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees, 
except  the  Committee  on  Finance,  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott], 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  not  charged  to 
the  time  allotted  tc  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania   IMr.  ScottL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  several  Senators  from 
both  parties  have  commented,  in  major 
speeches,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Some  of  their  speeches  rep- 
resented a  distinct  change  of  opinion  and 
contained  rather  severe  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Since  I  am  frequently  asked  what  this 
means  for  the  Republican  Party  and 
what  my  own  personal  opinion  is,  I  wish 
today  clearly  to  define  my  personal 
stand. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  individual 
view  of  any  of  us  who  are  members  of 
the  RepubUcan  Party  caii  validly  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  expression  of  party  posi- 
tion any  more  than  the  variant  views 
within  the  President's  owti  ranks  repre- 
sent Democratic  policy.  I  wish  the  Re- 
publican Party  were  solidly  united  on  the 
issue  of  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
vitaUy  significant  that  it  is  not.  There  Is 
room  for  honest  dissent  and  full  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  others. 

I  say  this  because  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  sUrt  an  argu- 
ment with  or  to  denigrate  the  views  of 
other  members  of  my  party.  Nor  am  I  at- 
tempting, at  this  time,  to  predict  what 
the  Republican  Party,  assembled  at  its 
nationU  convention  in  Miami  next  year, 
vrill  decide  in  presenting  its  foreign  pol- 
icy positions  on  Vietnam  and  Asia  gen- 
erally; nor,  for  that  matter,  what  the 
Democratic  Party,  assembled  at  its  na- 
tional convention  in  Chicago  next  year, 
may  decide  with  regard  to  its  foreign 
policy  positions. 

I  can  say  only  where  this  Senator 
stands. 

I  wish  first  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  because  its  present  occupant  has, 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  been  the  tar- 
get of  a  torrent  of  criticism— some  of  It 
proper,  and  some  of  it,  in  mj-  view,  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  his  office. 

My  deepest  concern,  as  I  look  at  the 
position  of  my  country  in  world  affairs, 
is  with  the  integrity  and  prestige  of  the 
Presidency.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
we  do  not  undermine  the  stature  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Cliief  and 
as  the  Nation's  chief  diplomat. 

As  a  legislator.  I.  of  course,  would  not 
downgrade  the  role  of  Congress  In  the 
formulation  of  our  foreign  policy.  As  a 
Senator.  I  share  the  jealousy  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate's  right  to  advise 
and  consent.  The  President  is.  however, 
as  John  Marshall  said  in  1799.  "the  sole 
orsan  of  the  Nation  in  its  external  rela- 
tions, and  it.s  sole  representative  with 
foreign  nations."  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
from  beyond  our  borders,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  the  focal  point  when  America 
is  tlie  subject  of  attention.  Loyal  Ameri- 
can support  of  Presidental  action  in  re- 
sisting aggression  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood or  underestimated  by  friend  or  foe. 
Our  resolution  in  support  of  our  policies, 
if  received  with  skepticism  abroad,  can 
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only  make  more  difiBcult  our  political  and 
military  commitments.  I  realize  that  on 
several  occasions  the  President  has  been 
charged  with  lack  of  candor  with  respect 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  leading  to  much 
debate  over  a  credibility  gap  Seeking 
neither  to  excuse  nor  exculpate  the 
President  from  his  responsibility  here, 
I  can  understand  why  those  charged  with 
the  formulation  and  conduct  of  our  na- 
tional security  policies  might  become 
overzealous  in  their  efforts  to  withhold 
from  our  adversaries  what  they  regard 
as  vital  information.  The  present  admin- 
istration has  at  times  seemed  obsessed 
with  secrecy,  even  in  solely  domestic  mat- 
ters. This  can  be  remedied  by  greater 
candor  with  the  American  people  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

Meanwhile,  I  reiterate  my  own  trust 
and  confidence  In  the  President  in  his 
prosecution  of  our  basic  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam, because  I  know  that  he  is  not  delib- 
erately trying  to  deceive  the  American 
people  on  such  a  serious  matter. 

I  respect  the  President  for  the  majesty 
of  his  oCBce.  I  use  the  word  "majesty" 
not  because  I  am  a  monarchist  nor  be- 
cause I  think  the  present  occuE>ant  of 
the  Presidency  is  regal.  I  use  it  only  to 
convey  some  sense  of  the  aura  that  sur- 
rounds the  oCBce  of  the  Presidency. 

It  is,  In  this  spirit,  that  Clinton  Ros- 
si ter  wrote: 

The  Presidency  .  ,  .  unites  power,  drama, 
and  prestige  as  does  no  other  office  In  the 
world.  It«  Incumbent  sits,  wherever  he  sits, 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  McGeorge 
Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, from  an  article  which  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  May  17. 
He  was  speaking  of  guidelines  for  de- 
bate on  Vietnam.  He  said: 

We  can  have  only  one  President  at  a  time. 
IT  you  accept  this  rule.  It  applies  to  ques- 
tions of  diplomatic  negotiation,  of  command 
decision  and  of  national  political  leader- 
ship. It  confers  no  Immunity  from  criticism 
and  no  requirement  of  support.  Yet  it  does 
set  the  President  apart — In  our  interest,  not 
his  own. 

When  we  undermine  the  stature  of  the 
Presidency  and  derogate  from  the  pres- 
tige of  its  occupant,  we  do  a  disservice  to 
ourselves,  our  political  parties,  and  our 
Nation. 

Turning  now  to  my  position  on  Viet- 
nam, I  support  the  basic  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Our  Government 
has  repeatedly  and,  in  my  opinion, 
convincingly  declared  that  we  seek  no 
permanent  military  bases  nor  any  other 
territory  on  the  Asian  mainland — nor, 
for  that  matter  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Nor  do  we  seek  subservient  allies  on  that 
continent — nor.  for  that  matter,  any 
other  continent — nor  to  impose  our  way 
of  life  on  any  of  its  peoples. 

Our  objective  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  in 
every  other  region  of  the  world,  is  peace. 
We  believe  *hat  the  absence  of  armed 
hostilities  or  of  the  threat  of  force  will 
enable  the  emerging  Independent  coun- 
tries of  this  region  to  develop  their  na- 
tionhood In  such  ways  and  with  such  in- 
stitutions as  are  appropriate  to  the  his- 
torical traditions  and  present  needs  of 
their  people. 


The  indispensable  prerequisite  is  peace. 
Regrettably,  there  is  no  peace  today  in 
Vietnam,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  neigh- 
boring Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand, 
either.  This  tragic  situation  is  not  the 
result  of  American  policies  or  actions. 
Rather,  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  coii- 
scious  decision,  made  many  years  ago  by 
the  Communist  Governments  of  North 
Vietnam  and  China,  to  extend  dominion 
over  these  countries  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, in  flagrant  contravention  of  widely 
accepted  principles  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  callous  disregard  of  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  be  left  alone 
in  peace. 

What  North  Vietnam  is  doing,  and  has 
been  doing  at  least  for  the  past  decade,  is 
to  engage  in  sharp  aggression.  It  may  not 
be  as  clearcut  as  the  attack  of  December 
7,  1941.  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It  may  be 
cloaked  under  the  euphemistic  term  "war 
of  national  liberation."  but  it  is  aggres- 
sion, nevertheless. 

I  must  support  our  policy  with  respect 
to  Vietnam  and  the  basic  military  and 
diplomatic  strategy  designed  to  achieve 
its  objectives.  I  know  of  no  better  al- 
ternative. The  origins  of  the  American 
commitment  in  Vietnam  and  the  size 
and  intensity  of  the  commitment  may  be 
debatable  by  some,  but  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  quite  definitely  committed.  The 
presence  there  of  over  half  a  million 
young  Americans  is  evidence  enough  of 
that  commitment.  The  question  is  not 
what  we  should  have  done,  but  what  we 
must  do. 

My  views  have  undergone  no  change. 
I  believe  we  must  pursue  any  honorable 
means  to  bring  the  aggressor  to  the  con- 
ference table  and  I  welcome  any  move, 
anywhere,  any  time  to  bring  this  terrible 
war  to  an  end.  Our  objectives,  and  the 
nature  of  our  commitments  in  Southeast 
Asia  are  peace,  an  independent  South 
Vietnam  free  to  decide  its  own  destiny, 
and  an  honorable  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  as  soon  thereafter  eis  possible. 

We  have  another  commitment  of  a 
different  kind,  and  that  is  to  the  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  are  daily  risking 
their  lives  in  this  beleaguered  land  more 
than  10.000  miles  from  home.  We  cannot 
falter  in  our  support  of  those  men. 

We  must  use  such  force  as  may  be 
required  effectively  to  protect  our  men 
and  to  achieve  our  committed  objectives. 
I  believe  the  President  and  his  advisers, 
armed  with  the  knowledge  available  to 
them  and  burdened  with  the  responsi- 
bilities, are  presently  pursuing  the  only 
course  currently  open  to  us. 

While  I  feel  there  has  been  some 
change  of  attitude  in  my  constituency 
away  from  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  I  have  nevertheless  had  no  ad- 
vice or  information  which  puts  me  in 
possession  of  a  better  course  of  action. 
I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam and  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
share  the  sentiments  of  those  people  at 
home  who  would  favor  withdrawaj  into 
enclaves.  Nor  has  any  soldier  yet  spoken 
to  me  or  written  to  me  asking  that  we 
stop  activity  against  the  enemy  which  re- 
stricts that  enemy"s  ability  to  kill  Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

I  add  that  we  have  recently  completed 


a  battle  under  the  classic  enclave  theory 
at  Conthien,  with  dreadful  casualties  on 
both  sides;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  illogicality  of  the  en- 
clave theoi"y  generally,  it  has  been  in  the 
effective,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ne- 
cessity for  fighting  out  of  an  enclave  at 
Conthien. 

I  am  for  constant,  zealous,  continuing 
negotiation  and  for  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties as  soon  as  reasonably  possible;  but  I 
want  some  indication  of  good  faith  from 
the  other  side  before  we  let  down  our 
guard  and  stand  by  while  the  enemy 
sends  in  more  arms  and  ammunition 
with  which  to  kill  more  American  boys 

I  know  that  there  is  frustration  and 
dissatisfaction  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try over  this  war  issue.  Polls  and  surveys 
indicate  increasing  disapproval  of  pres- 
ent action.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
valid  justification  for  attacks  upon  the 
President,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
absence  of  alternative  courses  of  action 
based  on  anything  more  substantial  than 
a  desire  to  get  it  over  with  and  the  hope 
that  the  other  side  will  behave  like  good 
fellows. 

I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of  the 
Americaii  people,  despite  their  confusion 
and  impatience,  support  American  objec- 
tives and  will  continue  to  Insist  on  maxi- 
mum support  for  U.S.  forces,  especially  if 
the  administration  repeatedly  and  can- 
didly articulates  Its  policy  in  terms  which 
every  citizen  can  understand. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not.  and  must 
not  become,  a  political  issue.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  seek  political  gain  from  in- 
volvement of  American  servicemen  in 
this  far-off  land.  It  would  be  wrong  for 
the  loyal  opposition  so  to  misconceive 
Its  role  as  to  become  a  peace-at-any- 
price  party.  I.  for  one,  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  explain  such  a  party  position 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  partly  as  a 
result  of  my  vote.  Nor  would  I  be  easy  in 
my  own  conscience  in  supporting  a 
peace-at-any-prlce  position.  For  each 
Member  of  Congress  is  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter. 

Congress  has  helped  define  our  policy 
toward  Vietnam.  Congress  has  endorsed 
it  on  a  series  of  votes  running  from  the 
Senate's  approval  of  the  SEIATO  pact  in 
1955,  through  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution in  1964,  and  up  to  the  recently 
enacted  defense  appropriation  bill.  When 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  being 
debated.  I  asked  Senator  Fulbright.  its 
floor  manager,  for  confirmation  of  his 
earlier  assertion  that  the  resolution  did 
not  limit  the  right  of  the  President  to 
repel  any  attack  or  further  aggression 
within  the  areas  described  by  the  resolu- 
tion. Senator  Fulbright's  answer  was 
quick  and  affirmative. 

None  of  us  could  foresee  then  that 
the  United  States  would  be  faced  at  the 
turn  of  that  year  with  the  Imminent  col- 
lapse of  the  South  Vietnamese  because 
of  vastly  Intensified  North  Vietnamese 
infiltration.  This  action  forced  us  to  in- 
tensify our  effort  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam. Like  it  or  not,  we  did  walk  smack 
Into  a  national  commitment.  I  therefore. 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  would  now 
have  the  President  and  Congress  back 
away  from  their  responsibilities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  misconceive  the 
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role  of  the  loyal  opposition.  There  are 
legitimate  areas  where  that  opposition 
should  argue  such  considerations  as  who 
is  to  be  Included  in  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  candidly  discuss  with  the 
American  people  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  use  of  more  or  less  military  force,  and 
other  such  matters  of  legitimate  concern. 
On  the  most  fundamental  issues  of  the 
war.  however.  I  must  support  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  There  can  be.  for  me. 
no  other  consideration. 

I  personally,  do  not  enjoy  defending 
Lyndon  Johnson.  I  am  a  partisan  and  I 
know  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  other 
party.  As  a  member  of  the  opposition  in 
1968. 1  will  vigorously  support  my  party's 
candidate  and  will  criticize  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  every  area  where 
I  feel  criticism  is  desen'ed — and  the  list 
is  long.  I  will  do  everything  in  my  ix)wer 
to  make  sure  that  this  country  has  a  new- 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Wherever  proper,  I  will  be  a  partisan 
advocate  for  my  party's  stance  within 
the  competitive  framework  or  our  two- 
party  system.  But  I  will  not  play  Par- 
cheesi  with  the  war. 

Above  all.  I  shall  continue  to  plead  for 
trust  in  the  President  out  of  the  deep 
conviction  that  the  maintenance  of  trust 
and  confidence  is  essential  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  office,  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  short.  I  continue  to  support  the 
President  in  his  conduct  of  the  war.  If  I 
knew  a  better  way  to  end  the  war,  I 
would  recommend  it.  If  a  better  alterna- 
tive comes  along,  we  would  all  welcome 
it.  Until  better  solutions  are  offered,  if 
they  are,  I  am  not  going  to  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  Presidency  in  this  frus- 
trating unpopular  war. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distineruished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  has  made  a  stimulating 
and  effective  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
find  myself  in  a  wide  measure  of  agree- 
ment with  much  of  what  he  has  said,  and 
I  congratulate  him. 

The  truth  is  that  America's  defensive 
and  deterrent  power  has  had  a  marked 
effect  on  Communist  North  Vietnam  and, 
consequently,  on  the  course  of  this  con- 
flict. 

The  other  day  when  I  made  some  com- 
ments on  this  general  subject.  I  quoted 
some  of  the  leaders  of  free  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  beyond,  each  ex- 
pressing his  profound  concern  over  the 
implications  of  any  precipitate  change 
in  our  Asian  policy.  This  is  the  view,  I 
believe,  my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expressed  today.  I 
simply  want  the  Record  to  show  my 
very  high  esteem  for  the  Senator,  and  my 
congratulations  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Washington  Post  published  a  lead 
editorial  entitled  "'Which  Defense  Min- 
ister," in  which  the  editorial  went  on  to 
say: 

On  the  same  day  that  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap,  Defense  Minister  of  North  Vietnam, 
was  quoted  in  Hong  Kong  dispatches  as  say- 


ing the  war  would  be  protracted.  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh,  India's  Defense  Minister,  told 
the  United  Nations  In  New  York  he  was  con- 
fident that  a  halt  In  U.S.  bombing  would  lead 
to  peace. 

Another  comment  in  the  editorial  was: 

We  will  be  well  advised  to  make  no  plans 

for  peace  and  no  plans  for  war  on  either  the 

hopes  of  Swaran  Singh  or  the  warnings  of 

General  Glap. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  points  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  makes  is  that  those  who 
seek  to  advocate  a  change  in  our  policy 
must  carefully  weigh  the  effectiveness  of 
our  military  effort  up  to  the  present 
moment.  There  is  a  grave  hazard  of 
throwing  away  what  has  already  been 
gained.  If  America  were  to  change  Its 
course  and.  if  the  new  direction  were  to 
be  proved  wrong,  the  advocates  of  the 
new  policy  would  be  forced  to  give  way  to 
their  opposition,  and  whatever  alterna- 
tives they  have  in  mind.  In  the  meantime 
we  might  all  wish  to  be  back  where  we 
started.  But,  by  then,  it  might  be  far  too 
late. 

In  sum.  I  think  I  may  truthfully  say 
that  I  am  in  widespread  agreement  with 
my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  he  exercises,  as  many  of 
tile  rest  of  us  have,  a  constitutional  right 
of  free  speech,  recognizing,  nevertheless, 
that  this  country  is  in  danger  and  that 
there  is  only  one  national  leader  in  time 
of  crisis,  the  individual  who  holds  that 
responsibility  under  our  Constitution. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.   18.   1967] 

Which  Defense  Minister 

On  the  same  day  that  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap.  Defense  Minister  of  North  Vietnam. 
was  quoted  in  Hong  Kong  dispatches  as  say- 
ing the  war  would  be  protr.icted.  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh.  India's  Defense  Miiuster.  told 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  he  was  con- 
fident that  a  halt  in  U.S.  bombing  would 
le.id  to  peace. 

That  presents  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  a  choice. 
They  can  believe  either  one  they  wish  to 
believe.  Since  it  is  Glap  and  not  Singh  who 
is  in  command  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  there  is  a  certain  practical  con- 
sideration that  Invests  Glap  with  the  higher 
degree  of  credibility.  Sardar  Swaran  Singh 
tenders  a  conjecture  founded  upon  un- 
named sources  obtained  in  unspecified  places 
and  uttered  at  times  not  disclosed. 

If  the  Swaran  Singh  forecast  suffers  the 
debility  of  anonymous  speculation,  however, 
the  Glap  summons  to  a  longer  war  and 
ultimate  victory  Is  also  a  little  mortgaged 
by  the  conventions  of  diplomatic  necessity. 
VVhatever  the  North  Vietnamese  intend  to 
do,  they  certainly  will  indicate  an  intention 
to  fight  on  forever  untU  five  minutes  before 
negotiations. 

So  neither  defense  minister  really  proffers 
any  very  dependable  basis  on  which  to  make 
a  forecast  or  on  which  to  found  a  policy.  We 
will  be  well  advised  to  make  no  plans  for 
peace  and  no  plans  for  war  on  either  the 
hopes  of  Swaran  Singh  or  the  warnings  of 
General  Glap. 

Many  would  like  to  respond  to  the  hope- 
ful conjectures  of  Swaran  Singh  by  suspend- 


ing the  bombing;  and  others  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  belllcoeity  of  Vo  Nguy*n  Qlap 
with  increased  bombing.  There  i£  a  longing 
in  the  country  for  a  change  in  our  predica- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  It  probably  would 
be  politically  rewarding  to  respond  to  it  ^Ith 
a  dramatic  suspension  of  the  war  or  a  dra- 
matic escalation  of  It.  But  oiu'  course  should 
not  be  set  by  every  rumor  from  abroad  or 
every  clamor  from  at  home.  It  must  be  set 
by  the  necessities  of  a  war  that  is  waged  far 
limited  ends  by  limited  means.  In  such  a 
war,  the  Impulse  to  escalate  hostilities  Is 
bound  to  alternate  with  the  Impulse  to 
suspend  them. 

The  hope  of  the  country  lies  In  the  gov- 
ernment having  the  wisdom  to  appraise  all 
such  conflicting  cotinsels  by  looking  beyond 
immediate  to  ultimate  objectives.  Those  who 
wish  to  suspend  military  operations  must  be 
required  to  offer  something  better  than  mere 
con  lecture  as  to  what  will  happen  after  the 
suspension  of  bombing.  The  failure  of  such 
a  suspension  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  re- 
sponse from  North  Vietnam  would  produce 
a  very  dangerous  situation.  It  could  have 
direct  and  tragic  consequences  to  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam.  And  it  could  produce  In 
this  country,  after  an  Interval  of  frustration 
and  rising  anger  a  demand  for  a  resumption 
of  hostilities  at  a  level  of  Intensity  unprece- 
dented In  this  conflict. 

Those  who  counsel  immediate  escalation 
of  the  war  also  must  be  required  to  offer 
something  better  than  mere  conjecture  as  to 
what  will  follow  the  resort  to  their  proposals 
for  a  wider  war. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Im- 
mensely grateful  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. He  and  I.  along  with  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  have  served  In 
imiform  at  one  time  or  another.  We  did 
not  spend  much  time  in  an  awareness 
of  the  political  faith  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  We  were  mostly  concerned  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  would  know 
what  to  do  to  help  us  to  get  out  of  the 
darn  thing. 

We  were  also  primarily  concei-ned  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  would  be  able 
to  do  this  without  incurring  too  much 
difficulty  either  outside  or  inside  of  the 
country. 

Having  been  suffused  with  that  feeling 
in  a  couple  of  wars.  I  am  trying  to  reflect 
what  I  believe  is  the  feeling  of  a  great 
many  of  the  veterans  of  Vietnam.  I  am 
trying  to  do  it  as  tactfully  as  I  can  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  neither  enthusiasti- 
cally embraced  from  one  side  by  bear 
hugs  nor  criticized  from  another  by  those 
with  whom  I  am  in  disagreement. 

After  25  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  recognize 
the  honor  and  the  obligation  of  each 
Member  to  speak  out.  As  I  speak  out, 
I  am  filled  v^ith  affection  for  all  of  my 
brothers  who  may  at  times  feel  It  neces- 
sary to  disagree  with  me. 

On  the  9th  of  November  I  shall  have 
dinner  with  Foreign  Secretary  George 
Brown  of  Great  Britain.  After  talking 
with  people  of  that  country  and  of  our 
countrj'.  my  imderstanding  is  that,  not- 
withstanding what  we  hear  in  party  con- 
ventions or  read  in  the  papers,  most  of 
the  people  I  meet  are  saying.  "Get  on 
with  it.  Get  the  war  over.  But  do  not  lis- 
ten to  the  people  who  would  have  you 
do  something  which  either  would  be  dis- 
honorable to  the  United  States  or  would 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  your  com- 
mitment." 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered, not  only  to  his  party  but  also  to 
the  country. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  there  would  not 
be  the  danger,  if  the  Republican  Party 
were  to  become  the  peace-at-any-price 
party,  that  this  action  might  be  con- 
strued by  Hanoi  as  an  encouragement  to 
keep  their  militarj-  effort  against  us  in 
Vietnam  on  as  high  a  level  as  possible 
with  the  hope  that  if  they  might  be  able 
to  hold  out  until  November  of  ne.xt  year, 
the  Republicans  could  offer  them  a  thinly 
veiled  surrender  or  some  sort  of  face- 
saving  accommodation  that  would  allow 
them  to  achieve  their  objectives  there 
anj-way. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  has 
made  a  perfectly  valid  point.  I  hope  that 
in  neither  party  would  any  group  or 
faction  arise  to  assume  leadership  who 
would  be  identified  as  a  peace-at-any- 
price  faction,  a  group  which  would  at- 
tempt to  make  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  a  national  issue  in  this  oncoming 
political  campaign.  Goodness  knows, 
enough  things  are  going  to  be  said.  We 
will  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  philippic 
and  partisan  oratory. 

I  am  trying,  while  we  are  still  cool,  to 
nail  down  the  point  that  the  Presidency, 
especially  in  its  role  of  Commander  in 
Chief,  is  so  respected  that  Hanoi  will 
never  be  able  to  say  of  either  political 
party  that  it  has  anything  to  gain  by 
waiting  until  after  our  national  elec- 
tions in  November  1968. 

I  do  not  want  our  elections  in  any  re- 
mote sense  to  give  the  slightest  idea  of 
that  or  to  infer  that  to  the  people  in 
Hanoi  who  are  conducting  this  dreadful 
series  of  aggressions  against  relatively 
defenseless  people  who  only  want  to  be 
left  in  peace  and  free. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  in  Iceland  during 
the  occupation:  and.  with  the  tail-wag- 
ging friendliness  of  the  typical  American 
in  his  first  attempt  to  visit  a  country  in 
a  military  capacity.  I  talked  to  some  very 
literate  Icelanders.  I  asked.  "Aren't  you 
glad  the  Germans  didn't  get  here  to  oc- 
cupy this  country?"  They  said.  "Yes. 
We  want  to  keep  them  out." 

Then  I  asked  them.  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  Americans?"  They  said, 
"We  wish  you  would  go  home,  too." 

This  has  been  my  experience  in  Japan, 
in  Iceland,  and  in  many  places  in  be- 
tween, There  is  not  a  people  in  the  world 
who  do  not  wish  that  other  people  would 
stay  out  of  their  countrj'. 

But  we  were  asked  in.  And  we  are 
there.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  must 
do  what  is  necessary  effectively  to  main- 
tain that  commitment.  This  is  all  I  am 
arguing.  It  is  also  my  judgment  that, 
in  the  course  of  our  differing  opinions — 
which  I  respect — we  should  always,  and 
with  great  respect,  bear  in  mind  the  sym- 
bolic significance  of  the  Presidency  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  beyond  our  bound- 
aries. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in 


his  remarks  this  morning,  has  restated 
what  should  be  the  national  objective — 
that  is.  that  we  are  not  in  this  business 
for  our  own  territorial  aggrandizement. 
We  are  tr>'ing  to  help  create  a  climate 
in  which  self-determination  is  possible 
for  these  people,  in  which  they  not  only 
can  aspire  to  it  but  also  have  some  hope 
of  realizing  it. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  does 
not  feel  that,  if  around  Communist 
China  there  are  a  number  of  Asian  states 
in  which  there  is  an  expanding  social, 
economic,  and  political  progress,  ulti- 
mately there  will  exist  in  that  area  a 
climate  hostile  to  the  fomentation  of  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes:  I  believe  it  exists. 
And  while  I  have  heard  Senators  say — I 
had  such  a  debate  recently — that  an 
enormous  body  of  public  opinion  in  the 
world  tells  us  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  ready 
to  talk,  on  the  contrary.  I  am  aware  that 
Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  of 
Thailand  and  the  leaders  of  the  Philip- 
pines, of  Japan,  and  other  countries  in 
Asia — nearly  all  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  large  country  in  that  area — 
tell  us  publicly  that  we  are  doing  what 
we  have  to  do. 

So,  I  do  not  believe  the  body  of  opinion 
is  as  great  or  as  overwhelming  as  it  some- 
times is  represented  to  be.  Whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong,  our  task  is  to  decide 
whether  we  are  right  or  wrong. 

I  have  joined  in  proposals  designed  to 
facilitate  the  end  of  the  war.  I  joined  last 
May  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  LMr. 
Javits]  in  a  nine-point  statement  of 
principles  on  Vietnam  proposing  Asian 
initiatives  and  similar  suggestions. 

I  know  we  all  are  anxious  to  do  any- 
thing which  will  further  an  honorable 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  this  occasion.  I  have  tried 
not  to  offer  alternatives  or  to  debate  the 
issues  of  how  we  might  do  this  or  that  in 
order  to  get  out,  but  simply  to  urge  that 
we  remember  that  while  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion can  be  a  raging  torrent,  it  should 
rage  within  well-defined  banks.  I  hope 
that  we  have  good  flowing  and  strong 
currents  and  that  they  will  lead  us  some- 
where to  the  sea.  But  I  do  not  want  us 
to  overflow  our  banks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
believe  if  we  should  be  irresponsible  in 
making  a  political  battle  of  aspects  of 
this  war,  the  American  public  would  find 
us  out.  I  believe  that  the  stance  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  taken  has 
given  the  responsible  opposition  a  good 
image.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  done  a  great  service  to  his  party  in 
this  connection,  and  I  believe  he  has  done 
a  great  service  to  his  country,  in  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  sort  of 
political  activity  that  would  undermine 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
chief  diplomat  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I,  also,  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  comments  this  morning  and  for 
the  spirit  of  those  comments.  I  have  en- 
joyed working  with  him  for  many  years 
in  Republican  policy  matters.  I  recall  his 
distinguished  service  to  the  Republican 
platform  committee,  of  which  I  was 
chairman  in  1960.  when  he  served  as 
general  counsel  to  the  platform  commit- 
tee. I  found  him  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  enlightened  reason,  and  at  times 
that  year  we  engaged  in  some  heated 
debates  expressing  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  Republicans  on  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  we  came  out  of  it  with 
what  we  considered  to  be  a  highly  re- 
sponsible statement  on  which  we  all 
united. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower  1  was  a  part  of  that  platform 
formation.  We  held  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  certain  critical  key  issues.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  will  recall  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  moved  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  that  platform,  and  we 
thus  decided  to  unite  around  a  body  of 
statements  with  which  none  of  us  agreed 
totally,  but  which  we  felt  embraced,  in 
overall  perspective,  a  responsible  posi- 
tion for  the  Republican  Party  to  take  in 
1960  on  many  issues  facing  the  Nation 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  find  a  responsible  position 
that  we  can  take  in  the  very  critical  issue 
In  Vietnam.  As  I  have  listened  to  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle — for  all  of  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  respect — I  know  that 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  political 
motivation  on  their  part  in  raising  the 
honest  differences  of  opinion  that  they 
have,  on  a  matter  that  involves  the  future 
well-being  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  three  Repub- 
lican Senators  decided  to  sit  down  to- 
gether last  May  to  see  whether  we  could 
agree  upon  a  common  program  or  prin- 
ciple on  Vietnam.  I  have  just  taken  from 
my  files  the  statements  on  Vietnam  made 
by  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Scott,  and 
myself  on  May  2,  1967,  which  were  pre- 
pared for  distribution  to  the  Republican 
policy  committee,  to  see  whether  or  not 
at  this  time,  many  months  later,  with  the 
millions  of  words  and  the  many  events 
that  have  transpired  in  the  meantime,  we 
do  not  accept  these  as  cardinal  princi- 
ples to  which  we  would  hold  today  just  as 
firmly  as  we  did  last  May  2. 

Senators  Javits,  Scott,  and  Percy 
agreed  at  that  time  as  follows: 

1.  We  accept  and  support  the  VS.  com- 
mitment to  defend  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam so  that  the  South  Vietnamese  may 
freely  determine  their  own  destiny. 

2.  We  express  our  pride  in  the  valor  and 
spirit  of  our  men  in  arms  who  fight  this 
battle  In  Vietnam  for  all  of  us. 

3.  We  urge  the  Administration  to  per- 
severe in  greater  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war.  We  should 
not  allow  battlefield  successes  to  divert  us 
from  the  pursuit  of  such  a  settlement. 

4.  We  support  the  stated  goal  of  avoiding 
a  widening  of  the  war  and  we  caution  the 
Administration     against     initiating    actions 
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that  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
Communist  Chinese  armed  forces  Into 
Vietnam. 

5.  Since  the  war  in  Vietnam  cannot  be 
won  by  force  alone,  we  urge  greater  efforts 
bv  the  Administration  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  towards  serial,  economic  and  po- 
litical reform  and  development  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  with  popular  support  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  forthcoming  elections.  We  point 
out  however,  that  this  ■■other  war"  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves,  and  we  caution  the 
Administration  against  any  tendency  to 
make  it  an    American"  effort. 

6  Debate  of  the  Issues  on  their  merits  is 
essential  to  a  free  society.  We  deplore  criti- 
cism and  acts  which  are  irresponsible  as 
much  as  we  deplore  attempts  to  equate  re- 
sponsible criticism  with  disloyalty. 

7.  We  look  with  favor  upon  developing  re- 
gional cooperation  among  Asian  countries  In 
the  hope  that  through  their  cooperative 
efforts  at  self-help  they  will  become  much 
more  self-sufficient  economically,  politically 
and  militarily. 

8  We  note  a  sizable  credibility  gap  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  American 
people,  and  we  call  for  candor  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration  in  its  public  expressions 
and  explanations  of  U.S.  policy  and  actions 
in  Vietnam. 

9.  We  must  emphasize  and  encourage 
Asian  Initiatives  In  finding  a  solution  to  the 
war.  In  this  connection,  we  must  encourage 
and  seek  Asian  support  also  in  non-mllltary 
areas  to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  to  put  other  nations  more  squarely  with 
us  in  reaching  the  objective  of  a  free  South 
Vietnam. 

I  Wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  I  found 
these  nine  points  to  be  exceedingly  im- 
portant principles  that  helped  me  an- 
chor down  positions  I  have  taken  in  the 
Intervening  months.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  taken  any  position  at  any  time 
inconsistent  with  those  nine  points, 
which  I  reaffirm  just  as  strongly  today 
as  I  did  at  the  time  we  agreed  upon  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  express  my  gratitude 
and  commendation  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  working  with  me  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  which  demonstrates 
that  we  can  have  areas  of  agreement 
where  we  can  take  responsible  positions 
and  hold  to  those  positions  in  an  effort 
to  have  as  united  an  approach  to  a  com- 
plex problem  as  we  can.  I  have  not  seen 
the  slightest  evidence  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  any  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  or,  for  that 
matter,  on  the  Democratic  side  either,  to 
in  any  way  use  the  war  for  political  mo- 
tives and  purposes.  What  we  say  is  said 
from  deep  conviction  and  belief  and  out 
of  love  for  country  and  dedication  to  our 
constitutional  duties  and  responsibilities. 
I  thank  my  friend  and  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  responsible  comments  this  morn- 
ing, so  characteristic  of  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  comments. 

I  agree  that  he  and  I  and  all  of  us  aie 
trying  to  make  the  same  points  here.  I 
think  the  nine  points  that  he,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  I 
agreed  on  in  May  have  worn  very  well.  I 
stated  earlier  that  I  had  not  changed  my 
opinion.  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  are  in  the  position  that  we 


have  been  indeed  consistent.  Since  we 
made  those  observations  there  have  been 
elections  in  Vietnam  which  indicate  that 
the  democratic  process  is  working  there 
as  well  as  possible  under  most  adverse 
conditions  in  time  of  war — especially 
given  Vietnam's  lack  of  a  democratic 
political  tradition— and  surely  better 
than  some  had  conceived.  We  have  re- 
cently received  greater  cooperation  from 
other  Asian  countries  in  Vietnam.  The 
Government  of  Thailand  has  contributed 
military  and  other  assistance.  So  I  think 
that  tile  principles  enunicated  in  our 
statement  of  May  2  are  wearing  well. 

I  echo  what  the  Senator  said.  At  no 
point  do  I  so  interpret  any  responsible 
comments  or  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  or  any  honestly  expressed  differ- 
ence of  views  because  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  have  that  which  we  do  have, 
the  opportunity  to  vent  opinions  here,  In 
the  hope  that  those  areas  of  di.ssent  will 
be  helpful  to  the  President  in  his  burden- 
some resixinsibility  of  conducting  our 
foreign  relations,  and  where  our  area  in 
the  Senate  is  one  of  advise  and  consent. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  soriT 
that  I  was  not  here  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Senators  spetK;h.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
important  speech.  I  welcome  him  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  been  and  are 
being  heard  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on 
this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  noth- 
ing more  important  in  the  world  than 
our  conduct  of  our  relations  and  our 
policy  in  Southeast  A.sia  at  the  moment, 
I  am  sure  that  in  some  quarters  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  has  taken  the  floor 
and  made  the  remarks  he  has  made  will 
be  regarded  as  further  evidence  of  divi- 
sion among  the  Republicans,  especially 
among  the  liberal  Republicans:  and  pos- 
sibly someone  will  point  to  the  fact  that 
now  we  have  a  former  national  commit- 
tee chairman  who  is  a  dove,  and  he  Is 
balanced  by  the  emergence  of  a  former 
national  Republican  chairman  who  is  a 
hawk, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Actually,  I  am  not  a  hawk. 
I  just  do  not  want  to  be  a  pigeon. 

Mr.  CASE.  This  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
comment  on.  if  the  Senator  has  a  little 
time  remaining,  to  develop  an  approach 
of  reality  £is  opposed  to  romanticism,  and 
getting  solutions,  as  opposed  to  dividing 
the  country  and  the  party. 

The  reason  I  welcome  the  Senator's 
speech,  and  I  wish  he  were  going  to  be 
around  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks  so 
that  I  could  continue  the  dialog  with 
him.  is  that  his  is  a  most  important  voice 
and  it  has  been  during  all  of  the  period 
of  his  public  service  in  probing  to  get  at 
the  facts  of  the  situation,  whatever  the 
matter  at  issue  may  be,  Tliis  is  my  in- 
terest. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  note  of 
a  very  useful  point  in  stating  that  the 
main  question  is  not  how  we  got  into  this 
thing  We  are  there  and  our  choices  arc 
limited. 

Of  course — and  I  do  not  think  this  can 
be  said  too  often,  but  it  can  be  mis- 
understood— we  support  our  forces  and 
the  military  as  long  as  we  have  them 
there.  They  receive  our  full  support  what- 
ever one's  views  may  be  about  the  wis- 


dom or  nonwisdom  of  the  fighting. 
Therefore,  that  we  must  support  our 
troops  is  no  argimienl  for  one  position 
or  another  about  the  war.  I  think  it  is 
well  to  lay  that  aside,  as  the  Senator  has 
done  by  implication,  if  not  directly. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this.  I.  too. 
agree  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
we  should  have  gotten  in  or  not:  it  is  not 
whether  President  Johnson  is  the  big  vil- 
lain here  or  whether  it  is  some  predeces- 
sor in  that  regard,  I  think  he  had  fewer 
options  when  he  took  office  than  perhaps 
any  of  his  predecessors  with  respect  to 
Vietnam,  and  I  have  said  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  what 
we  are  doing  there  and  should  be  doing; 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not  possible 
to  accomplish  in  Vietnam:  and  are  we 
going  aljout  it  in  the  soundest  way. 

Because  the  Senator  is  so  much  in 
touch  with  all  developments  in  the  polit- 
ical world,  especially,  he  is  ver>-  con- 
scious and  knowledgeable  about  the 
Ripon  Society.  The  Ripon  Society  is  a 
group  of  people.  I  think  largely  Repub- 
lican, but  more  independent  that  any- 
thing else,  from  the  intellectual  commu- 
nity in  New  England,  with  membership 
spreading  over  the  country.  The  Ripon 
Society  has  recently  issued  a  research 
paper  in  connection  with  Vietnam, 

I  would  like,  if  I  may.  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  indulge  me.  to  ask  that  that 
paper  and  its  accompanying  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  discussion  today,  because  it  will 
be  helpful  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT  The  Ripon  research  paper 
is  an  excellent  and  thoughtful  proposal. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  have  made  reference  to 
the  Ripon  Society  paper  because  I  hope 
to  make  that  the  basis  of  a  good  many 
discussions  about  what  goes  on  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  real  question  is.  Are  we  using  the 
best  tactics  in  Vietnam?  Are  we  rightly 
or  wrongly  trying  to  help  this  present 
government  establish  itself  as  a  highly 
centralized  government  in  Saigon?  Are 
we  or  are  we  not  requiring  our  influence 
to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  that  govern- 
ment which  has  the  best  chance  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Vietnam? 
These  are  questions  that  my  friend  from 
Texas  and  I  will  agree  are  Important. 
None  of  us  will  basically  disagree  about 
militar>'  matters.  All  of  us  would  say,  as  I 
say.  that  the  military  people  are  the  ones 
todecide  how  that  should  happen, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  CASE,  I  yield, 

Mr,  TOWER,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  that  I  believe  in 
democratic  institutions  and  I  believe 
every  country  .should  have  them.  Our  ob- 
jective must  be  to  help  create  a  climate 
in  which  democratic  institutions  can  de- 
velop and  they  can  establish  self-govern- 
ment. This  is  my  objective  and  I  think  it 
is  the  only  justification  for  our  being 
there. 

Mr,  CASE,  I  appreciate  the  comment 
of  the  Senator,  It  is  in  line  with  my 
thinking.  We  may  have  disagreements, 
for  example,  about  whether  bombirig  In 
a  certain  area  is  wise  or  not  wise,  pro- 
ductive or  not  productive,  but  those  are 
matters  apart  from  the  broad  policy  we 
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are  all  trying  to  pursue  here,  although 
the  matter  has  been  clouded  by  the  tend- 
ency of  everybody  to  cast  us  either  in  the 
camp  of  the  doves  or  hawks,  to  either  get 
out  or  destroy  everj'thing.  If  there  is  any- 
body in  the  Senate  who  belongs  in  either 
of  those  categories.  I  have  yet  to  discover 
who  it  would  be.  That  kind  of  categoriz- 
ing only  clouds  and  makes  more  difficult 
the  solution  of  our  problems  over  there. 

We  do  have  tough  problems  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  society  as  old  as  this 
one  is,  and  as  unlike  our  society  as  this 
one  is.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
understand  it.  We  are  going  to  have  great 
difficulties.  The  only  justification,  it 
seems  to  me.  for  a  discussion  of  this  sort 
Is  not  that  Senators  may  run  the  war.  be- 
cause Senators  are  not  competent  to  run 
a  war  In  the  military  sense,  but  Senators 
are  supposed  to  be  men  of  some  intelli- 
gence and  men  possessed,  above  all.  of 
the  belief  and  governed  by  the  principle 
that  the  facts  are  what  count. 

It  seems  to  me  very  desirable,  since  the 
Senator's  speech  had  been  publicized — 
rujt  by  him  but  by  the  new  media — as  a 
"hawkish"  speech,  that  we  get  as  much  of 
the  characterization  out  of  the  thing  and 
as  much  of  the  hard  facts  into  it  as  we 
can. 

I  close  by  saying  that  for  myself  I  shall 
continue  to  try  to  find  out  what  the  facts 
are  and  how  we  are  actually  doing.  The 
Evans-Novak  column  the  other  day  dis- 
cussed a  little  phase  of  this  thing — that 
Is,  the  difference  between  statistics  in 
their  quantity  and  in  their  quality  as  re- 
gards Vietnam,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pacification  program. 

Well,  this  Is  another  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  very  difficult  for  us  in  the  Senate 
to  get  the  kind  of  facts  we  must  have  in 
order  to  judge  and  guide  policy  and  de- 
termine the  success  of  the  conduct  of 
that  policy:  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  this 
debate  must  continue  until  all  the  facts 
are  laid  bare  as  to  the  success  we  are 
having  in  South  Vietnam,  or  the  lack  of 
It,  not  just  on  the  military  side — although 
that  is  important,  too.  of  course — but  in 
the  way  of  helping  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  establish  a  nation.  That  is  the 
whole  of  the  question. 

I  have  some  question  as  to  the  so- 
called  pacification  program.  It  is  not 
sometliing  we  can  say  is  good  and  w'e 
must  support  it.  I  think  there  are  many 
questions  about  whether,  for  instance, 
pacification  as  now  conceived  amounts 
to  much  more  than  a  gigantic  welfare 
program  and  attempting  to  buy  support 
by  tossing  in  a  lot  of  money.  I  shall  sup- 
port those  efforts  to  help  South  Vietnam 
In  the  hamlets,  villages,  sections,  and  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country  to  help 
themselves  develop  under  a  local  autono- 
mous system. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  certainly  agree 
that  the  wrong  approach  wo'ild  be  the 
welfare  approach,  where  we  simply  go 
in  and  give  them  bags  of  rice  or  build  a 
school  for  them.  That  is  not  the  approach 
we  are  taking.  I  think  we  are  taking  es- 
sentially the  right  one,  although  prog- 
ress has  not  worked  out  bis  much  as  we 
thought.  Nonetheless,  I  think  the  orien- 
tation Is  right,  to  the  extent  the  mili- 


tary is  involved,  because  the  whole  idea 
is  one  of  self-help.  In  other  words,  to 
help  them  acquire  the  materials  and 
then  let  them  build  the  school,  to  show 
them  how  to  get  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion out  of  their  land  and  then  let  them 
take  care  of  it.  A  good  example  is  the 
Marine  lance  corporal,  from  the  4-H  Club 
in  Illinois  who  showed  them  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  their  pig  farms. 

That  Is  an  important  thing  we  are 
doing  there.  It  contributes  to  developing 
a  viable  and  progressive  economy  in  that 
country.  Progress  Is  slow,  of  course,  but 
we  are  making  it  and  I  think  that  this 
is  the  way  the  program  should  be  ori- 
ented. 

I  should  like  to  say  this:  Our  military 
men  are  making  every  effort  to  see  that 
the  pacification  program  succeeds  not 
just  from  the  standpoint  of  a  self-help 
program,  and  for  economic  development, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  devel- 
oping native  leadership. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
knows.  Prance  not  only  did  not  encour- 
age the  development  of  native  leader- 
ship but  she  actively  discouraged  it.  Of 
course,  before  these  people  can  handle 
free  institutions,  they  must  be  educated 
to  it.  They  have  to  have  not  only  the 
quality  of  leadership,  the  capacity  for 
leadership,  but  also  the  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship. 

I  pay  tribute  to  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  the  AID  personnel  team 
out  there,  which  I  think  Is  the  best  we 
have  anywhere  In  the  world,  In  trying 
to  orient  the  program  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  CASE,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
trespass  further  upon  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  do  think  colloquy  of  this 
sort  should  be  indulged  In  more,  if  I 
properly  sense  the  mood  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  know  my  own  intentions  are  to  try 
to  make  contributions  as  much  as  I  can. 
But  I  want  to  say  this,  that  any  sug- 
gestions— and  I  have  said  it  before — 
that  a  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  what 
we  are  doing,  the  facts  of  our  operations 
and  our  success  or  nonsuccess,  the  way 
In  which  this  whole  matter  is  being  con- 
ducted, in  frankness  and  openness  on 
the  Senate  floor,  or  anywhere  else,  are 
harmful  to  our  success  and  can  produce 
only  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Is 
something  which  I  repudiate  down  the 
line. 

The  only  way  we  can  be  sure  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing  is  constantly  to 
examine  it,  not  with  any  suggestion  that 
we  are  going  to  cut  and  run.  or  pull  out. 
but  it  is  a  question  of  being  on  the  right 
track. 

I  think  that  much  of  the  romantic 
idea  that  we  could,  by  our  massive  ef- 
forts, quickly  change  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  and  win  this  thing,  has  been  wrong 
and  that  we  are  coming  quite  soberly 
to  a  much  wiser  view  in  government,  I 
hope,  and  I  certainly  think  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
not  arguing  for  indiscriminate  or  undis- 
criminating  support  of  our  course  of  con- 
duct in  Vietnam,  nor  am  I  making  any 
point  in  derogation  of  any  Senator  whose 
position  may  differ  from  mine.  I  think 
we  are  learning  from  the  various  pro- 


posals offered  in  this  Chamber.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  be  set  against  one 
another  by  easy  labels  or  quick  and  in- 
appropriate definitions. 

I  would  prefer  that  it  be  understood 
we  derogate  neither  from  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Senators  to  advise  and  consent  nor 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
to  conduct  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  contro- 
versy over  our  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam stems,  in  my  opinion,  from  funda- 
mental disagreements  over  the  historical 
background  to  the  present  hostilities. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  war  is  a 
civil  war  and  a  popular  rebellion  would 
profit,  I  believe,  from  studying  the  com- 
ments of  Canada's  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister,  the  Honorable  Paul  Martin, 
which  are  contained  In  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Vietnam  situation  and  of 
Canada's  role  therein  which  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Martin  presented  on  June  10, 1965, 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  External 
Affairs  of  Canada's  House  of  Commons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
of  Foreign  Secretary  Martin's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  Canada,  as  a  noncombatant, 
has  no  special  ax  to  grind  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but,  as  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national body  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  1954  Geneva  accords,  she  is 
In  a  position  to  give  informed  and  ob- 
jective assessments  of  events  in  Vietnam. 
ExHiBrr  1 

To  solve  a  problem  It  Is  first  necessary  to 
understand  It.  I  would  like  to  speak  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem  In  Viet  Nam  as 
we  see  It,  No  one  Is  happy  about  the  situation 
In  Viet  Nam.  We  all  realize  the  dangeroxis 
Implications  If  there  were  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  conflict  or  a  wider  participation  in  ii. 
It  Involves  three  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions In  the  world,  Including  the  most  power- 
ful nation  In  Asia  and  the  most  populated 
nation  In  the  world.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
the  stakes  In  this  situation.  However,  we 
have  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
In  order  to  be  able  to  fully  understand  It 
and  to  fully  respond  to  it. 

I  hope  it  Is  clear  that  the  position  of  the 
Canadian  government  as  a  non-combatant, 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  Is  to  do 
whatever  it  can  to  try  to  bring  about  pacifi- 
cation. We  have  had  a  long  experience  In 
Indo-Chlna.  We  have  been  on  the  Supervisory 
Commission  with  India  and  Poland  for  11 
years.  This  has  given  us  an  opportunity  o{ 
objective  assesssment;  it  has  given  us  a  re- 
sponsibility which  we  have  to  discharge  In 
accordance  with  our  international  commit- 
ments. 

To  state  that  what  Is  happening  in  Viet 
Nam  Is  "an  Internal  rebellion  plain  and 
simple"  Is  clearly  at  variance  with  es- 
tablished facts  which  indicate  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  essential  element 
has  been  North  Vietnamese  interference, 
limited  at  first,  but  growing  steadily  in  scope 
and  intensity. 

In  the  midst  of  the  lack  of  experience  In 
self-government  In  South  Viet  Nam.  follow- 
ing the  Geneva  settlement  of  1954,  the  Com- 
munists were  able  to  build  the  subversive 
movement  now  known  as  the  Viet  Cong  and 
it  was  able  to  flourish  only  because  of  the 
material  support  and  political  direction  It 
received  from  outside. 

When    I    came    In   here    this   morning  I 
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thought  carefully  whether.  In  this  commit- 
tee. I  should  go  further.  I  have  gone  thus 
far;  but  this  is  the  best  opportunity  we.  as  a 
governnient.  have  yet  had  to  put  before  a 
proper  body  of  our  parliament  the  facts  in- 
volved in  our  stewardship  as  a  member  of 
that  Commission,  While  I  appreciate  the  risk 
involved  in  this  aspect  of  my  presentation.  I 
feel  there  Is  a  duty  to  put  the  following  facts 
before  this  committee  and  I  propose  to  do  so. 
Some  people  contest  the  claim  that  North 
Viet  Nam  has  been  deeply  involved  in  or  in- 
deed has  Instigated  the  war  in  the  South, 
They  say  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  any 
involvement  on  the  part  of  North  Viet  Nam 
and  that  thus  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Indeed  other  countries,  like 
.Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  now  are 
involved,  that  they  are  helping  South  Viet 
Nam  resist  outside  aggression,  falls  to  the 
groimd.  This  argument.  I  believe,  is  Inade- 
quate In  Itfi  basis  and  is  dangerous  in  lU 
impact. 

The  evidence  has  not  always  been  ade- 
quately presented.  Here,  of  course,  security 
factors  are  Involved;  but  the  evidence  does 
exist.  I  assure  you.  and  in  quantity.  Those 
who  argue  that  North  Viet  Nam  never  has 
been  interfering  In  the  affairs  cf  South  Viet 
Nam  are  Ignoring,  for  example,  the  conclu- 
sion on  this  question  of  the  International 
Oommlsslon  In  Its  special  report  of  Jime  2. 
1962.  In  this  report  India  and  Canada  agreed 
there  was  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  North  Viet  Nam  had.  in  violation  of  its 
obligations  under  the  Cease  Fire  Agreement 
of  1954  encouraged,  sponsored  and  supplied 
activities  aUned  at  the  overthrow  of  the  au- 
thorities In  the  South.  That  special  report 
of  1962  also  said  other  things  about  the  sit- 
uation In  Viet  Nam.  I  want  to  say  more 
about  that  later  on.  For  the  moment  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  point  out  there  has  been  an 
Impartial  International  judgment  on  this 
matter  and  that  that  Judgment  Is  against 
North  Viet  Nam,  That  Judgment  was  pro- 
nounced by  members  of  the  International 
Supervisory  Commission,  by  majority  com- 
posed of  India  and  Canada,  and  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  of  course,  being 
Poland.  However,  this  problem  did  not  come 
to  an  end  In  1962  with  this  report;  on  the 
contrary  It  has  continued  to  exist  and  In 
fact  its  scope  has  increased  seriously,  and 
so  has  the  evidence  for  this  claim. 

I  tabled  the  special  report  In  the  House 
in  March.  It  Is  available  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  I  think  It  Is  Indispensable 
reading  In  order  to  fully  imderstand  the  sit- 
uation in  this  very  complicated  and  regret- 
tably dangerous  matter. 

Now  to  understand  the  situation  confront- 
ing us  in  Viet  Nam,  I  think  we  must  uncover 
some  of  the  vast  complicated  history  of  that 
little  country.  It  Is  precisely  because  so  many 
of  these  complexities  seem  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  or  disregarded.  In  assessing  the  problem 
that  I  wish  to  point  out  now  some  of  the  rel- 
evant factors  as  I  see  them. 

By  the  end  of  the  Indo-China  war  in  1954, 
during  and  prior  to  which  France  had  un- 
successfully tried  a  variety  of  constitutional 
arrangements  for  Viet  Nam,  two  governments 
had  been  established  in  Viet  Nam.  both  of 
which  participated  in  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, and  both  of  which  claimed  to  speak  for 
the  people  of  Viet  Nam. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  regime  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  which  had  begun  as  an  anti- 
colonial  resistance  movement — the  Viet 
Mlnh— under  Communist  leadership.  This 
leadership  quickly  established  its  control 
over  all  elements  In  the  movement.  Although 
it  was  active  during  the  resistance  to  the 
Japanese  Invasion,  the  Viet  Mlnh  cannot,  in 
point  of  historical  fact,  be  given  credit  for 
driving  the  Japanese  out  of  Viet  Nam  In  1945. 
The  Viet  Mlnh  had  been  formed  In  May.  1941. 
when  the  Indochlnese  Communist  Party, 
having  decided  on  a  National  Front  policy, 
niade  approaches  to  various  non-Communist 


groupings.  During  the   war,   the  Viet  Mlnh 
aided   the   allies    by   providing   some   intelli- 
gence information,  distributing  propaganda, 
and   organizing   the   odd   attack  against  the 
Japanese,   At    the   same   time,    however,    the 
Indochlnese    Communist   Party   consolidated 
its  control  over  the  National  Front,  eliminat- 
ing or  out-maneuverlnp  the  plethora  of  dls- 
organl2ied         non-Communist         nationalist 
groups.  In  March.  1945.  the  Japanese,  fearing 
an  allied  landing,  wiped  away  the  facade  of 
Vichy-French    administration.     The    French 
army   was  interned    land   remained   so   until 
the   allies   landed    to   disarm  the   Japanese » . 
and  the  French  administrators  were  arrested. 
Thus,   when   Japan   suddenly   collapsed    In 
August.  1945.  catching  the  allies  unprepared 
for    the    political    consequences    which    were 
to  follow  in  all  of  southeast  Asia,  a  vacuum 
was  created  in  Viet  Nam  which  the  Viet  Mlnh 
rapidly   sought   to   fill.    Two   days    after    the 
Japanese    capitulation,    the    Viet    Mlnh    ap- 
peared   in   Hanoi,   Refraining   from   any   at- 
tacks  on   the   Japanese,   the   Communist-led 
movement  concentrated  on  driving  other  na- 
tionalist movements  from  the  streets  of  the 
city.    Encountering    no    resistance    from    the 
disorganized  non-Communists,  from  the  now 
uninterested   Japanese  or  from  the  still  Im- 
prisoned French.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  formed  a  pro- 
visional government  on  August  29,  in  which 
the    Indochlnese    Communist    party    or    the 
Viet  Mlnh  held  all  key  posts. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  condensed  view 
of  the  vasUy  complicated  period  of  history 
in  Viet  Nam  associated  with  the  collapse 
of  Japanese  rule.  I  have  for  lack  of  time 
omitted  reference  to  the  role  of  the  Chinese 
in  this  period,  the  re-entry  of  the  French  and 
their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  work  out  an 
ac-commodatlon  with  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
regime,  I  have  mentioned  the  role  of  the  Viet 
Minh  vis-a-vls  the  Japanese  because  this 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  House  recently 
and  because  I  wished  to  point  out  the  move- 
ment's origins  and  the  fact  that  it  first  came 
to  prominence  through  the  creation  of  a 
power  vacuum,  not  through  an  antl-colonlal 
war.  That  came  later. 

Of  cotu-se,  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  the  duty  to  put  on  the  record 
the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  It  is  equally  the 
duty  of  those  of  us  who.  in  the  government, 
have  Information  to  give  It  and  that  Is  what 
I  am  now  doing  here.  There  was  no  adequate 
opportunity  to  do  It  In  the  debate  In  the 
House. 

But   to  return   to  the   two  Viet  Nams  at 
Geneva  in  1954.  The  second  Vietnamese  voice 
was  that  of  the  Southern  regime  based  on 
Saigon— the    State    of    Viet    Nam    as    it   was 
called  at  the  time,  to  which  the  French  had 
granted  full  independence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conference.  The  Southern  government, 
while  no  less  antl-colonlal  than  the  North- 
ern, was  at  the  same  time  antl-Communlst 
not  only  for  ideological  reasons  but  also  out 
of    the    fear    that    a   Communist    Viet    Nam 
might  become  little  more  than  a  protectorate 
of  China,  a  fate  which  the  Vietnamese  have 
always  feared  and  rejected,  as  a  small  nation 
living  close  to  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
one.   Once    again,    however,    it    is   lmp>ortant 
to  get   the   historical   facts  acctirate   if  the 
problem  is  to  be  understood.   Although  the 
presence  of  big  jxxwers  has  been  a  factor  of 
considerable    importance    throughout    Viet- 
namese history,  it  would  be  an  error  to  see 
that   history   as    one    long   struggle    against 
foreign  aggression.  The  Chinese  were  driven 
cut  of  Vietnam  in  939  AXI,  China  continued 
to   exert    pressure   on   Viet    Nam   but   Viet- 
namese independence  was  maintained  until 
1407   when   Chinese   rule   was   restored;    this 
period  lasted  for  only  twenty  years  and  in 
1427    Vietnamese    independence    was    reas- 
serted. The  Viet  Nam  of  the  time  however 
was  not  of  the  same  territorial  dimensions  as 
today  and  the  period  following  the  last  defeat 
of  Chinese  rule  is  characterized  by  the  ex- 
tension of  Vietnamese  rule  southwards,  and 


by  contending  Vietnamese  dynasties.  Na- 
tional unity  became  established  only  in  1802. 
but  this  unity  was  forged  in  feudal.  dynasUc 
warfare,  not  In  anti-imperialist  struggles  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  phrase.  Although  the 
French  had  begun  to  show  a  colonial  inter- 
est in  the  Indo-China  area  somewhat  earlier. 
it  was  not  until  the  1880's  that  France  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  her  rule  throughout 
Viet  Nam.  It  is  therefore  not  really  accurate 
to  refer  to  a  brief  period  of  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  Vietnamese  people  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  Chinese 
BUnplre  was  receding  and  before  the  French 
arrived. 

I  have  given  some  account  of  these  his- 
torical factors — and  the  summary  Is  by  no 
means  complete  and  could  not  be  In  the 
time  available — partly  because  I  wished  to 
have  the  record  straight  on  certain  points 
and  p.iJtly  because  I  believe  it  is  essential 
to  understand  that  the  division  of  Viet  Nam 
is  not  something  created  by  the  West  in  Its 
own  Interests,  but  U  something  which  rep- 
resents the  polarization  of  Vietnamese  po- 
litical forces  into  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist sectors. 

It  is  essential,  moreover,  to  understand 
who  was  represented  at  Geneva  In  1954  and 
who  agreed  to  what  before  passing  Judg- 
ment on  what  has  happened  since  then 

The  settlement  reached  in  Geneva  In  1954 
comprised  two  main  elements — a  Cease-Flre 
Agreement,  signed  by  the  French  High  Com- 
mand of  the  day  and  the  Peoples  Army  of 
Viet  Nam  (the  Viet  Mlnh) ,  and  a  Final  Dec- 
laration, The  former  document  Is  a  military 
agreement  providing  for  regroupment  of 
forces  and  spelling  out  other  provisions  look- 
ing to  a  separation  of  combatants  and  a 
freezing  of  their  military  activities  and  capa- 
biUtles,  The  Final  Declaration,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  essentially  a  political  document. 
It  Is  there  that  we  find  references  to  the  fact 
that  the  17th  parallel  Is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  dividing  line,  and  to  the  pros- 
pect of  nationwide  elections  in  1956 

I  will  Just  make  a  parenthesis  here.  You 
win  recall  that  about  a  week  ago  the  Chi- 
nese Peoples  Republic  announced  that  this 
dividing  line  need  no  longer  be  recognized, 
I  expressed  some  doubt  that  there  would  be 
public  support  given  to  this  position  of  the 
Chinese  Peoples  Republic  willingly  or  quick- 
ly by  the  government  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

It  Is  certainly  clear  that  those  who  drafted 
and  signed  these  documents  anticipated  that 
a  permanent  settlement  would  probably 
amount  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  establishing  lt« 
control  over  the  whole  territory  of  Viet  Nam. 
The  important  part  of  this  analysis,  how- 
ever, is  the  phrase  "those  who  drafted  and 
signed"  the  Geneva  documents.  Realizing 
only  too  well  what  the  objectives  of  the  Viet 
Mliih  leaders  would  be,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  rejected  the  terms  of  the  Ge- 
neva settlement,  before  these  documents 
were  signed,  on  the  grounds  that  the  divi- 
sion of  Viet  Nam  was  Inimical  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Vietnamese  people  because  under 
these  terms  half  of  Viet  Nam  was  turned 
over  to  Communist  control.  The  stand  of  the 
Saigon  government— and  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  a  newly  Independent  politi- 
cal entity  trying  to  resist  the  attempt  of 
larger  powers  to  Impose  their  terms  of  set- 
tlement on  It — was  spelled  out  In  a  separate 
declaration  Issued  by  Mr,  Tran  Van  Do.  who 
has  most  recently  re-emerged  on  the  Viet- 
namese political  scene,  where  he  Is  now  Vice- 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  of  South  Viet 
Nam.  It  might  be  useful  if  this  declaration 
could  be  made  available  to  members  of  the 
Committee  because  It  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  government  of  South  Viet  Nam  did  not 
support  the  Geneva  settlement  and,  it  must 
also  be  remembered,  neither  did  the  United 
States. 

The  rejection  of  the  political  portion  of 
the  Geneva  settlement  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  and  the  reason  for  It  U 
often  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  criticize  the 
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Saigon  government  as  a  creation  of  the 
Americans  and  as  a  political  entity  which  Is 
alleged  to  continue  In  existence  In  violation 
of  the  Geneva  settlement. 

Having  rejected  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
settlement  before  it  was  signed,  and  having 
explicitly  reserved  Its  right  to  safeguard  Its 
own  Interests,  It  cannot — as  was  argued  the 
other  day  In  the  House  of  Commons — be 
convincingly  accused  of  violating  Interna- 
tional obligations  To  argue  otherwise  would 
be  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  great 
powers  should  be  able  to  impose  their  will 
on  a  small  and  weak  state.  In  fact,  there  Is 
evidence  that  the  division  of  Viet  Nam  was 
a  bargain  struck  at  Geneva  between  the 
French  and  the  Chinese,  the  two  traditional 
"Imperialist  p>owers"  in  Viet  Nam.  This  di- 
vision was  accepted  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese because  they  thought  It  would  be  tem- 
porary and  that  they  would  subsequently 
get  what  they  wanted — the  whole  of  Viet 
Nam — by  the  kind  of  elections  which  were 
imprecisely  referred  to  In  paragraph  7  of 
the  Pinal  Declaration. 

The  South  Vietnamese  believed  that  such 
elections  would  amount  only  to  a  facade  for 
a  Com.munlst  takeover,  and  rejected  the 
whole  Idea  from  the  beginning. 

I  remember  discussing  with  President  Diem 
the  question  whether  we  should  continue  to 
maintain  the  Commission  in  Indo-Chlna  or 
•whether  the  time  had  come  for  the  holding 
of  elections,  as  was  envisaged  In  the  Geneva 
settlement.  He  reminded  me  then,  of  course, 
that  South  Viet  Nam  was  not  a  party  to 
the  settlement,  and  also  that  there  was  need 
for  the  Conunlssion  to  maintain  its  presence 
until  such  time  as  a  truly  objective  election 
could  take  place.  I  am  not  trying  to  suggest 
that  this  was  a  correct  position  for  him  to 
take,  but  I  do  give  It  as  part  of  the  Impres- 
sions that  I  have  In  my  mind,  naturally,  as 
I  try  to  assess  this  situation. 

While  reafflrmlng  their  belief  In  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  Viet  Nam,  the  South 
Vietnamese  maintained  that  nationwide  elec- 
tions looking  to  the  reuniflcatlon  of  V^let 
Nam  would  be  meaningful  only  it  they  were 
absolutely  free,  and  with  a  Communist 
regime  Installed  In  Hanoi  this  condition 
seemed  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled  in  that  half 
of  the  country,  I  myself  found  this  conflrmed 
when  I  spent  three  days  visiting  the  mil- 
lion refugees  Just  outside  of  Saigon.  They 
had  come  from  the  North.  They  were  mainly 
Christian  refugees  who  had  fled  Just  as 
others  in  Europe  have  fled,  from  what  they 
thought  was  the  dangerous  encroachment  of 
a  Communist  power. 

It  is  well  for  us  when  we  are  considering 
this  situation  to  think  that  there  are  many 
parallels  to  what  is  happening  in  Asia  today 
and  what  happened  in  Kurope  that  brought 
about  the  creation  by  us  of  a  defensive  orga- 
nization known  as  NATO  to  provide  for  our 
security.  The  absence  of  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, and  an  efl'ective  kind  of  arrangement, 
in  Asia  today  is  one  of  the  gaps,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  reasons  perhaps  why  this  situa- 
tion exists  at  present. 

This  stand  was  consistently  maintained  by 
the  governmeni  of  South  Viet  Nam.  The  elec- 
tion envisaged  in  1956  in  the  settlement 
(which  had  not  been  signed  by  the  South) 
did  not  take  place.  There  were,  however,  elec- 
tions within  South  Viet  Nam  Itself,  on  a 
South  Vietnamese  basis  rather  than  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

As  the  French  withdrew  from  Indo-Chlna 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Geneva  settlement,  it  became  clear  that  the 
government  In  Saigon  had  no  intention  of 
passively  accepting  the  absorption  which 
Hanoi  had  planned  for  it.  There  were  few 
observers  at  the  time  who  expected  a  life 
span  for  the  Saigon  government  of  more 
than  a  few  years.  Where  Hanoi  had  inherited 
the  traditions  of  a  victorious  struggle  against 
colonialism.  Saigon  Inherited  a  legacy  of  col- 
lapse and  defeat.  Since  Hanoi  had  been  the 
administrative  centre  for  the  French  admin- 


istration In  Indo-Chlna,  Saigon  found  itself 
with  little  political  experience  and  without 
even  the  physical  facilities  for  an  effective 
administration.  But  South  Viet  Nam  not  only 
BXirvlved,  It  began  to  make  tangible  social  and 
economic  progress,  partly  with  outside  help 
but  mainly  through  the  determination  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  Itself.  This 
population  had  by  this  time  been  swollen  by 
the  million  refugees  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  who  chose  not  to  live  under  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  the  North.  The  fact  that 
this  mass  migration  took  place — often  under 
the  greatest  hardship  and  In  the  face  of  ac- 
tive opf)osltlon  from  the  Communist  au- 
thorities— Is  reflection  enough  on  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Viet  Mlnh  had  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  No  one 
who  could  have  seen  the  plight  of  these 
refugees  could  have  believed  that  there  is  as 
much  credence  as  some  people  give  at  the 
present  time  to  a  distinction  between  the 
Ideological  motive  of  the  Communist  In  Asia 
and  the  Communist  in  Europe.  Realizing  that 
the  administration  In  the  South  was  not  go- 
ing to  collapse  or  allow  Itself  to  disappear  as 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  manipulated  elec- 
tions, and  Indeed  that  It  showed  signs  of 
economic  progress  beyond  anything  that  had 
come  about  in  the  North,  the  Hanoi  regime 
decided  that  a  more  active  and  aggressive 
policy  was  required  In  order  to  establish  the 
control  of  the  whole  country:  this  had  been 
denied  by  South  Viet  Nam's  refusal  to  imple- 
ment terms  which  the  North  had  agreed  to 
at  Geneva  but  which  had — I  repeat — been 
then  rejected  by  the  South. 

One  of  the  basic  stipulations  of  this  Cease- 
Flre  Agreement  was  that  there  should  be  a 
total  regroupment  of  forces,  with  the  French 
withdrawing  Into  South  Viet  Nam  and  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  armies  into  the  North.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  North  carried  out  its  obligations 
only  partially,  leaving  betilnd — this  Is  based 
on  evidence  dealt  with  by  a -Committee  of  an 
International  Commission  of  which  Canada 
is  a  member — secret  caches  of  armaments 
and  military  personnel  who  shed  their  mili- 
tary identiflcatlon  and  melted  inconspicu- 
ously into  the  countryside,  ready  to  organize 
political  action  or  to  resume  hostilities  If 
necessary.  The  fact  that  the  Northern  re- 
gime intended  to  interfere  in  the  South  was 
first  made  public,  although  very  few  people 
have  paid  attention  to  this,  in  a  statement  of 
the  Vietnamese  Workers  Party  in  July  of 
1954,  Just  at  the  end  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. 

In  part  this  statement  asserted,  and  I 
quote: 

"Naturally,  at  a  time  when  our  troops  and 
our  administrative  authority  are  being  with- 
drawn towards  the  North,  the  Party  mem- 
bers and  co-patriots  In  Nam  Bo — that  Is 
South  Viet  Nam — will  continue  to  remain 
in  the  zones  on  the  other  side.  The  war- 
mongering elements  seek  to  sabotage  the 
Armistice  and  re-establish  a  state  of  war. 
Our  compatriots  and  our  members  must 
continue  to  wage  a  hard  struggle. 

The  Party  must  struggle;  its  duties  must 
remain  with  the  people  educating  them,  un- 
masking all  activities  of  war-mongers,  main- 
taining the  Influence  of  the  Party  and  the 
government  with  the  people,  and  winning 
the  respect  of  the  mass  for  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh." 

Translated  from  the  usual  Communist 
terminology,  this  statement  clearly  means  one 
thing.  It  means  that  Northern  agents  would 
be  left  in  the  South  to  disrupt  the  govern- 
ment there.  This  residue  of  men  and  arms 
provided  the  basis  for  the  beginnings  of  a 
Hanoi-directed  aggression  in  the  South. 

As  a  partial  take-over  was  seen  to  be  im- 
probable. Innocent  villagers  were  terrorized 
into  providing  shelter  and  food  for  the  guer- 
rillas and  into  helping  them  to  finance  their 
operations.  The  first  target  was  usually  the 
\allage  administration  officer  whose  murder 
could  be  seen  as  an  effective  challenge  to 
the   government's   authority   and    a   demon- 


stration of  what  happens  to  those  who  re- 
fuse to  co-operate. 

In  speaking  of  instability  in  Viet  Nam,  in 
arguing  that  the  Viet  Cong  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  peasants,  these  basic  facts 
must  be  kept  in  mind:  the  Viet  Cong  has 
deliberately  literally  murdered  hundreds  of 
trained  and  responsible  administrators.  In 
these  circumstances  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  phenomenon  of  Instability  must  be 
Judged  cautiously.  Similarly,  peasant  sup- 
port for  guerrillas,  which  is  WDn  by  murder 
and  Intimidation,  is  not  the  same  as  support 
which  Is  spontaneously  given  In  the  exercise 
of  free  choice  as  we  know  It. 

Now,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  government  of  South  Viet  Nam  has  never 
been  able  to  hold  anthlng  but  the  cities  be- 
cause It  has  not  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
people.  This  was  argued  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  and  this  is  believed  throughout 
this  country,  as  I  see  In  my  correspondence. 
Control  of  the  countryside  in  South  Viet 
Nam  has  always  been  a  problem  for  the 
central  authorities,  as  might  be  expected  In 
an  underdeveloped  country  where  geograph- 
ical obstacles  are  great  and  communication 
facilities  are  limited. 

Even  the  Communists  with  their  police- 
state  apparatus  have  had  to  face  revolts  In 
the  North,  and  fairly  recently.  Large  areas 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside  regu- 
larly pass  from  goveriunent  to  Viet  Cong 
control  and  back  again  depending  on  the 
local  military  conditions.  Most  observers  of 
the  Vietnamese  scene  claim  that  the  peasants 
want  nothing  more  than  to  be  left  alone. 
However,  when  they  are  subjected  to  tech- 
niques of  blackmail,  assassination  and  tor- 
ture by  marauding  Viet  cong  bands,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  pointed  out 
recently  In  a  statement  on  Viet  Nam,  It  would 
be  an  extraordinary  act  of  local  defiance  to 
•withhold  co-operation.  Co-operation  given  in 
this  manner  however  is  vastly  different  from 
the  sort  of  popular  support  which  critics  of 
the  Southern  position  in  Viet  Nam  seem  to 
assume  the  Viet  Cong  enjoy. 

Gradually,  in  the  years  after  1956,  the 
scope  of  these  terrorist  activities  increased  to 
the  point  where  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment, with  the  limited  resources  at  Its 
disposal,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  guaranteeing  the  security  of  its  people 
against  this  kind  of  subversion.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment did  what  any  government  confronted 
with  these  problems  would  do;  It  appealed 
for  help  In  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate 
right  of  self-defence.  This  is  permitted  under 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. To  this  appeal  the  United  States  re- 
sponded affirmatively,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  when  the  need  for  military 
help  ended.  It  ■would  be  terminated. 

These  then,  are  the  basic  elements  In  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion confronting  the  world  today  in  Viet  Nam. 
Steadily  increasing  Interference  by  North 
Viet  Nam  in  the  affairs  of  the  South  has  led 
to  the  steady  Increase  of  the  United  States 
presence.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  two  should 
be  seen  together  if  our  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem— let  alone  our  prescription  for  Its  rem- 
edy— is  to  have  any  meaning.  These  develop- 
ments have  been  a  source  of  direct  concern 
to  the  Canadian  government  right  from 
the  beginning.  As  a  member  of  the 
International  Commission  in  Viet  Nam  we 
have  a  firsthand  and  Independent  experience 
of  the  failure,  on  all  sides,  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Cease-Plre  Agreement 
which  It  Is  the  Commission's  task  to  super- 
vise but  not  to  Implement.  I  repeat,  that  If 
all  sides  were  to  live  up  to  the  Geneva  Ceasp- 
Ftre  Agreement  of  1954.  we  could  have  peace 
in  that  area.  There  are  instruments  provided 
In  the  Agreement  for  dealing  with  grievances. 
However,  If  there  Is  no  disposition  to  live  up 
to  an  agreement,  a  country  like  ours  has  no 
power,  certainly  by  itself:  to  enforce  it.  ApA 
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60,  we  must  observe  and  report  the  situa- 
tion— In  terms  of  violations  of  the  agree- 
jjient — as  we  see  It.  I  think  that  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  under  the  successive  Canadian 
governments  we  have  done  so  and  we  ■»'1U 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  hope  that  the  ob- 
jective and  Impartial  discharge  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  face  of  fact*  available  to 
us  may  go  some  distance  towards  focusing 
mtem.atlonal  attention  onto  all  the  disturb- 
ing factors  In  the  situation  and  persuading 
all  those  Involved  to  face  up  to  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  generation  of  this  ten- 
sion and  conversely  for  its  relaxation. 

In  the  Commission's  special  rejKtrt  of  June 
2,  1962,  an  Indian-Canadian  majority  pre- 
sented a  balanced  assessment  of  what  had 
been  happening  In  Viet  Nam  where  viola- 
tions of  the  C*ase-Flre  Agreement  by  both 
sides  were  producing  a  dangerously  unstable 
situation.  Since  that  report  was  published. 
the  situation  has  deteriorated  even  further. 
as  we  feared  It  ■would  In  the  absence  of  cor- 
rective measures  applicab'e  to  all  violations 
of  the  Agreement.  The  intensification  of  ac- 
tivities In  violation  of  the  Agreement  led  to 
the  Commission's  special  message,  dated 
February  13  of  this  year  which,  together  with 
the  1962  Report  I  tabled  on  March  8.  It  gives, 
as  Prime  Minister  Wilson  has  said,  a  balanced 
picture.  I  would  point  out  that  of  those 
countries  with  whom  we  are  associated  in  the 
N.^TO  alliance,  no  one  country  has  publicly 
taken  a  position  basically  different  from  the 
position  taken  by  the  government  of  Canada. 
This  Is  not  without  ite  significance.  Since 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  of 
the  minority  report  of  February  13  presented 
by  Canada,  I  want  to  add  a  few  comments  by 
way  of  clarifying  our  position. 

The  Canadian  minority  statement  repre- 
sents our  assessment  of  the  facts  available  to 
tho  Commission  in  Viet  Nam.  It  was  sub. 
mitted  for  reasons  arising  out  of  our  convic- 
tion, based  on  more  than  ten  years  of  experi- 
ence, that  to  report  on  only  one  aspect  of  the 
situation  in  Viet  Nam,  to  deal  publicly  with 
only  one  set  of  violations  of  the  Agreement, 
Is  seriously  to  distort  the  assessment  of  the 
situation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Canadian 
statement  condones  the  policies  of  South 
Viet  N.im  and  United  States  authorities  to 
bombing  North  Vietnamese  installations.  I  do 
not  know  how  anyone  could  possibly  come  to 
that  conclusion.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
Canadian  statement  was  to  augment  the 
presentation  of  facts  in  the  Indian-Polish  re- 
port with  otoer  and  equally  significant  mate- 
rial Including  a  direct  reference  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  authorities'  explanation  of  the 
events  In  question. 

Our  Commission  colleagues  had  been  un- 
willing in  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  mi- 
nority report  to  take  these  relevant  facts  into 
account;  this  made  It  necessary  for  us  to  do 
so  in  order  to  restore  the  sense  of  balance  on 
which  the  1963  report  was  based,  but  which 
the  majority  report  in  the  1965  message 
lacked. 

If  we  had  signed  the  Indian-Polish  docu- 
ments—  and  we  did  not  disagree  with  the 
facts  which  It  reports — without  augment- 
ing it,  we  might  have  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  Commission  convey  the  Impression  that 
the  situation  described  in  the  1962  report 
had  changed;  that  the  only  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  since  1962  had  been  the 
air  strikes  against  North  Viet  Nam.  and  that 
therefore  responsibility  rested  on  South  Viet 
Nam  and  the  United  States  for  the  danger  of 
wider  hoBtllities. 

Well,  In  our  statement  I  think  we  have  in- 
dicated that  this  would  clearly  pnjsent  a  false 
Impression.  There  Is  no  change  In  the  nature 
of  the  situation  but  rather  there  has  been 
an  intensification  of  the  same  factors  as  were 
noted  in  the  1962  report. 

This  leads  me  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  the  contents  of  the  Canadian  state- 
ment  and   the   materials   on   which  It  was 


based.  The  first  half  of  the  statement  relates 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  comprehensive  legal 
study  prepared  and  re-edited  within  the  Com- 
mission. I  discussed  this  at  some  length  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  8  and  I 
explained  the  nattire  of  this  legal  submis- 
sion. What  I  said  then  may  be  perhaps  read 
with  what  I  am  saying  today. 

The  second  section  of  the  Canadian  state- 
ment, in  referring  to  recent  allegations  of 
Northern  aggression,  did  not  purport  to  be 
Commission  conclusions.  Rather,  this  section 
was  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  Com- 
mission had.  since  its  special  report  of  1962, 
continued  to  receive  serious  allegations,  the 
gravity  of  which  was  indicated  by  references 
to  the  substance  of  the  complaints,  of  North- 
ern aggression  In  the  South.  The  Commission 
has  not  given  these  matters  the  attention 
they  deserve,  it  has  not  established  to  the 
best  of  its  abiUty  whether  the  complaints  are 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
the  Commission  drawing  firm  conclusions 
comparable  to  those  concerning  tlie  earlier 
cases  in  the  special  report. 

To  ignore  these  problems  by  failing  to  re- 
port that  they  are  and  indeed  have  been  be- 
fore the  Commission  for  some  time  -would  be 
to  create  a  seriously  distorted  Image  of  the 
full  range  of  violations  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  which  the  Commission  has  had 
knowledge. 

I  am  sure  that  members  of  the  committee 
will  agree  that  this  would  be  an  intolerable 
deviation  from  the  impartial  and  objective 
approach  which  I  am  satisfied  beyond  any 
doubt  Canadian  representatives  both  civilian 
and  military  on  the  Commission  have  sought 
to  follow  since  we  accepted  tills  responsibility 
in  igs-l. 

Far  from  juEtlf>'ing  or  condoning  the  poli- 
cies followed  by  one  or  the  ottier  of  the 
parties,  or  both,  we  have  attempted — and 
when  I  say  we,  I  mean  the  Canadian  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  some  former  officers 
are  here  today  sitting  against  this  wall,  who 
spent  many  difficult  months  under  trying 
circumstances  in  Indo  China^ — to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  the  relevant  facts  and  to  im- 
part a  sense  of  balance  to  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  the  International  commumty  at 
large  by  the  Commission. 

Now  I  believe  that  If  we  are  to  understand 
what  is  at  stake  in  Viet  Nam,  ■we  must 
realize  that  this  is  no  local  rebellion  arising 
mainly  out  of  agrarian  discontent  with  an 
unpopular  government,  although  undoubt- 
edly It  contains  some  of  these  elements,  and 
in  sufficient  degree  to  lend  an  air  of  credi- 
bility to  the  argument  of  those  who  would  so 
convince  us. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  claims  made 
that  the  Uberatlon  Front — the  pohtlcal  or- 
ganization of  the  Viet  Cong — and  its  leader- 
ship are  drawn  from  a  broad  and  repre- 
sentiitive  stream  of  South  Vietnamese  dis- 
senting opinion,  not  all  of  it  Communist  or 
even  pro-Communist. 

For  example.  It  Is  sometimes  asserted  that 
the  leader  of  the  Liberation  Front  Is  not  a 
Communist.  As  far  as  I  can  Judge,  this  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  I  have 
material  on  which  to  Judge,  because  he  Is 
a  shadowy  figure  seldom  seen  except  by  Com- 
munist Journalists  such  as  Wilfrid  Burchett, 
For  a  political  figure  who  Is  reported  to  con- 
trol the  greater  part  of  the  country  and  to 
command  the  allegiance  of  many  people,  he. 
no  less  than  his  organization,  are  sh.adowy 
presences  indeed.  As  a  movement,  the  Libera- 
tion Front  has  no  acknowledged  head- 
quarters. Indeed  I  doubt  whether  m.my  peo- 
ple even  today  know  the  leader's  name.  That 
his  opposition  to  Diem  was  responsible  for 
liis  leaving  Saigon  is  indisputable,  Ju£t  as  it 
Is  in  the  case  of  prominent  figures  In  the 
present  South  Vietnamese  administration 
headed  by  Dr.  Qual,  who  was  likewise  an 
opponent  of  Diem  but  whose  opposition  did 
not  take  the  form  of  Joining  the  Viet  Cong. 

Similarly,    it    was    recently    asserted    that 


Hanoi  had  no  more  control  ever  the  Viet 
Cong  than  Stalin  had  over  Mao  Tse-Tung. 
Now,  this  is  a  categorical  statement  made 
about  a  relationship,  the  nature  of  which 
deliberately  is  kept  hidden.  However,  avail- 
able evidence  suggests  that  precisely  the  re- 
verse conditions  obtain.  In  this  connection 
the  comments  of  the  Viet  Nam  Commission's 
legal  committee,  as  quoted  In  our  minority 
statement  of  February  13.  are  of  direct 
relevance. 

Now,  I  have  gone  into  the  background  of 
some  of  our  experiences  on  the  Comml.ssion 
in  this  detail  because  I  thought  it  important 
for  the  committee  to  understand  why  in  a 
matter  of  this  grave  situation  simple  solu- 
tions will  not  do,  attractive  though  they  may 
appear. 

I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
in  the  last  portion  of  my  presentation  I  have 
sought  to  give  the  impression  that  our  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  was  that  of  a  blind 
protagonist;  it  is  not  that  at  all.  We  have 
a  responsibility  on  the  Commission,  and  I 
have  a  resp>onslbillty  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
erimtient,  to  accept  the  submissions  of  that 
Commission  or  to  reject  them,  and  I  have 
seen  no  reason  for  taking  the  latter  course. 
Therefore,  I  felt  It  was  my  duty  to  at  least 
take  this  opportunity,  the  first  in  some  lime, 
to  put  on  the  record  our  assessment  of  some 
of  the  factors;  but  I  would  not  want  this 
assessment  in  any  way  to  becloud  what  I 
said  at  the  beginning. 

We  appreciate  the  dangers  Involved  In 
this  situation.  We  recognize  that  It  would 
be  tragic  If  this  situation  In  Viet  Nam  were 
to  expand,  if  it  were  to  Involve  more  vigorous 
participation  by  other  countries.  1  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  Is  any  evidence 
that  this  •will  be  the  case,  but  in  this  day 
when  war  should  no  longer  t>e  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy  It  U  difficult  lor  a  country 
like  Canada,  subscribing  as  It  does  to  the 
United  Nations  Charier,  to  see  this  kind  of 
conflict  being  pursued.  We  have  to  bear  In 
mind  the  consequence  of  capitulation  or  of 
defeat  for  either  side.  We  must  bear  In  mind 
the  advantages  of  proper  accommodation, 
perhaps  through  L.egotlations,  without  any 
preconditions,  so  that  we  might  reach  a 
stage  of  settlement  in  an  area  of  Asia  which 
vitally  effecu  suateglcally  not  only  the  main- 
land but  some  other  countries  with  whoia 
we  have  closest  Commonwealth  association. 
I  repeat,  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
do.  I  asked  myself  this  morning  is  there 
anything  more  that  we.  as  a  nation,  can  do, 
having  In  mind  oar  responsibilities  and  our 
over-all  obligations  and  interests,  to  try  and 
bring  about  a  cease-fire.  I  can  only  say  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  mc^-e  that  we  can  do. 
But,  I  do  know  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
doing  what  we  are  doing. 

I  regret  that  the  United  Nations  is  not 
capable  of  Intervening  In  this  situation.  This 
Is  not  because  of  any  act  of  our«,  but  there 
is  a  constitutional  and  financial  crisis  which 
has  crippled  its  effectlvene.ss  In  this  kind  of 
a  situation.  The  Prime  Mlnikter  has  suggested 
that  If  a  conference  took  place  and  conclu- 
sions are  reached  about  an  independent  or 
neutral  Viet  Nam,  In  order  to  give  substance 
to  that  conference  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  provide  guarantees  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  commitments  reached. 

We  have  the  experience  of  violatlcms  of 
the  1954  Agreement  alnaost  right  away,  in- 
filtrations beginning  from  the  North,  with 
all  the  consequences  that  confront  the  world 
todey.  In  view  of  the  mistakes  in  Asia  it 
would  not  be  realistic  for  the  west  and  for 
the  nations  of  Asia,  to  assume  thst  a  final 
settlement  can  be  reached  in  the  absence  of 
some  kind  of  sanction,  some  kind  of  guar- 
antee. Tlie  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  the 
United  Nations  normally  wDuld  be  the  body 
to  whom  would  be  assigned  this  responsi- 
bility, but  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned 
this  Is  not  practical  and  there  would  thereby 
repose    on    the   international    community    a 
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responsibility  to  provide  that  kind  of  guar- 
antee. This,  I  think.  Is  a  minimum  require- 
ment. But.  It  will  not  be  easy  because  this 
kind  of  a  presence  depends  In  the  final  analy- 
sis upon  the  acceptance  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  and  without  their  consent  such 
an  arrangement  Is  Just  not  practical  even 
though  It  Is  undoubtedly  desirable. 

Then,  I  would  like  to  say  we  have  given 
consideration  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  India,  Mr.  Radhakrlshnon.  His  pro- 
posal for  an  Asian-African  force  or  presence 
differs  from  our  Prime  Minister's  In  the  fact 
that  while  we  were  thinking  of  a  presence 
after  a  conference  as  a  means  of  guarantee- 
ing the  terms  of  settlement,  the  President 
of  India  was  thinking  In  terms  of  a  presence 
that  would  Intervene  before  any  conclusions 
or  any  settlement  was  reached. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  his  well-reasoned  and 
thoughtful  speech. 

In  his  speech,  he  has  very  appropriate- 
ly taken  a  phrase  out  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  great  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  said; 

The  things  that  will  destroy  America  are 
proeperlty  at  any  price,  peace  at  any  price, 
safety  first  Instead  of  duty  first,  the  love  of 
soft  living,  and  the  get-rlch-quick  theory  of 
life. 

No  one  will  misunderstand  the  able 
Senator  or  doubt  his  loyalty  to  his  own 
party,  either  now  or  in  1968. 

It  should  be  an  inspiration  to  men 
and  women  of  both  parties  to  see  that  the 
Senator  places  his  country  above  his 
party.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  members  of 
both  parties  should  rally  behind  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  regardless  of  the 
political  affiliation  of  that  Commander 
In  Chief;  because,  above  all  and  beyond 
all.  the  long-term  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  at  stake  in  Viet- 
nam. Those  interests  outweigh  by  far 
the  interests  of  any  political  party  or 
group. 

Unity  in  America,  as  much  as  or  more 
than  anything  else,  will  speed  the  day 
when  the  fighting  will  cease  and  Ameri- 
can boys  can  be  brought  home. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  believe  it  was  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  who,  if  I  may  paraphrase  him. 
said.  "There  is  a  true  glory  and  a  true 
honor — the  glory  of  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  the  honor  of  duty  done."  This  is 
what  all  of  us  seek  to  live  up  to  as  an 
ideal. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  without 
losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  I  asked  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  research  paper  by  the 
Ripon  Society.  I  found  that,  under  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
H.atfield].  this  had  already  been  done 
on  October  4.  So  I  withdraw  that  request, 
and  ask  only  that  the  summary  which 
the  Ripon  Society  made  and  released  at 
the  same  time  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Ripon  Study  OtrxLiNES  Republican  Alterna- 
tive ON  Vietnam — Ripon  Society  Proposes 
Confederal    Stratect    To    Redirect    Viet- 
namese   War.    Calls    Johnson    Policy    a 
"Fiasco"  and  a  "Fiction" 
(Note. — The  Ripon  Society  will  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  press  to  discuss  Its  Vietnam 
paper  on  Tuesday.  October  3rd  at  10.30  am 
in  the  President's  Room  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  Washington.  DC.  Mr.  Lee  W.  Huebner, 
President  of  the  Society,  and  Messrs.  J.  Lee 
Auspltz  and  Christopher  W.  Beal.  co-authors 
of  the  Vietnam  Statement,  will  represent  the 
Society  at  the  conference. 

(The  Ripon  Society  Is  a  Republican  re- 
search and  policy  organization  composed  of 
young  members  of  the  business,  professional, 
and  academic  communities.  The  Society  has 
chapters  in  Los  Angeles.  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Boston.  Its  national  headquarters 
are  located  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.) 

The  Ripon  Society  published  today  a  Viet- 
nam proposal  which.  It  suggested,  could  be- 
come the  long  sought  responsible  Republican 
alternative  to  President  Johnspn's  war  poli- 
cies. 

The  current  Issue  of  the  Ripon  forum,  cir- 
culated to  all  Republican  Senators,  Congress- 
men, Governors.  National  Committeemen  and 
Presidential  hopefuls,  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive study  which  concludes  that  the  United 
States . 

Adopt  a  decentralized  "confederal"  strategy 
in  Vietnam. 

Redress  the  Imbalances  between  our  war 
making  and  our  peace  making  bureaucracies. 
Implement  reforms  to  restore  Congress  to 
a   proper  role  in  foreign  policy  making. 

The  Society  stated  that  the  Republican 
party.  If  it  presents  a  responsible  alternative 
on  Vietnam,  can  and  should  be  returned  to 
power  in  1968. 

The  30,000-word  Ripon  document  outlines 
a  Republican  alternative  on  Vietnam  that  It 
claims  win  deal  with  the  dangers  of  Amer- 
icas present  course.  The  Society  listed  the 
dangers  as:  wasting  American  men  and  re- 
sources; turning  South  Vietnam  Into  "a  na- 
tion of  thieves  and  beggars;"  drifting  towards 
war  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ripon  Society  calls  Its  approach  "a 
confederal  strategy"  to  contrast  It  with  the 
Johnson  Administration's  attempts  to  set 
up  a  centralized  government  in  Saigon.  This 
'•  fiction  "  of  centralized  democracy.  It  says. 
is  doomed  to  failure  because  of  the  strong 
local,  ethnic  and  religious  differences  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Ripon  study  shows  that 
non-Communist  forces  are  fragmented  Into 
many  jealous  groups  that  cannot  be  ruled 
from  Saigon. 

It  enumerates  these  groups  as  the  Hoa  Hao. 
Cao  Dal,  mountain  tribesmen,  Coastal  Bud- 
dhists, ethnic  Cambodians,  ethnic  Chams, 
and  Catholics  (who  are  themselves  divided 
by  geographical  origin) .  In  a  series  of  statis- 
tical tables  t  shows  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment does  not  have  full  control  even  of  these 
rock-bottom  non-Communist  forces  and  the 
18  million  refugees  generated  in  the  last  two 
years  of  fighting. 


THREE   PHASES 


The  Forum  study  shows  that  the  loyalty 
of  these  groups  could  be  assured  by  conced- 
ing political  powers  to  local  leaders  Instead 
of  the  Saigon-appointed  administrators  who 
now  hold  sway.  These  leaders.  It  says,  "hate 
the  mandarins  and  army  of  Saigon  Just  as 
much  as  they  hate  the  Communists." 

In  its  first  phase.  Ripon's  confederal  strat- 
egy would  offer  guarantees  of  local  auton- 
omy to  non-Communist  groups  who  main- 
tain Internal  order  and  report  infiltrators. 
Sample  measures  include  provincial  and  dis- 
trict elections,  direct  access  to  US.  aid,  use 
of  ethnic  languages  In  primary  schools,  local 
administration  of  land  reform,  local  taxing 
powers,  local  control  of  police  and  militia. 
Such  arrangements,  the  Ripon  study  shows, 
have  already  been  promised  in  many  areas 
and  could  be  turned  into  formtil  agreements 
almost  overnight. 

In  its  second  pha.se,  a  confederal  strategy 
offers  the  same  framework  to  villages  where 
Viet  Cong  and  non-Communist  leadership  ex- 
ists. This,  Ripon  concludes,  would  divide  the 
loyalty  of  many  Viet  Cong  cadres  from  the 
Communist  hierarchy. 

Ripon  summarizes  a  number  of  scholarly 
and  semi-official  studies  showing  that  many 
cadres  are  more  concerned  with  their  village 
role  than  with  the  ultimate  Communist  aim 
of  winning  the  entire  country.  A  framework 
enabling  non-Ideological  cadres  to  keep  their 
functions  as  village  organizers  in  return  for  a 
cessation  of  anti-government  activities  would 
cripple  the  Viet  Cong  effort  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  it  claims.  Ripon  concludes:  "A 
confederal  strategy  would  promote  factional- 
ism in  the  Viet  Cong  and  unity  among  non- 
Communists;  the  present  policy  does  the 
reverse." 

In  Its  third  phase,  confederal  bargaining 
would  be  extended  to  hard-core  Vict  Cong 
areas.  It  would  offer  Viet  Cong  leaders  con- 
trol of  their  enclaves  In  the  countryside  as 
part  of  a  national  settlement.  The  Ripon 
study  sees  no  hope  'jr  meaningful  negotia- 
tions with  the  Viet  ong  during  the  coming 
year  because  of  U.S.  t  ectlons  and  the  lack  of 
unity  among  non-Communist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  calls  instead  for  "piecemeal"  and 
"local"  negotiations  to  provide  a  basis  for 
ultimate  national  negotiation. 

MILrTARY  MEASURES  COORDINATED  WITH 
POLITICAL  AIMS 

Ripon  charges  that  present  military  policies 
are  wasting  American  lives  because  they  are 
not  coordinated  with  realistic  political  goals. 
It  says  that  military  planners  have  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  true  nature  of  the  war. 
"Unlike  World  War  II  and  unlike  the  Korean 
engagement.  Vietnam  is  largely  a  counter- 
Insurgency  war."  Most  of  the  enemy  is  al- 
ready within  South  Vietnam  it  says.  "Even  if 
North  Vietnam  were  bombed  to  rubble." 
Ripon  asserts,  "the  war  in  the  South  will 
continue."  It  estimates  that  to  root  out 
Viet  Cong  cadres  will  require  two  million 
allied  troops.  American  troops  have  not  yet 
ventured  south  of  the  Mekong  River,  it  says. 
If  they  do,  the  manpower  requirements  will 
skyrocket. 

Ripon  asserts  that  present  bombing  policies 
also  risk  the  loss  of  more  American  lives.  It 
makes  these  points: 

Heavy  "Interdictory"  bombing  South  of  the 
18.5  parallel  has  failed  to  stop  the  North 
Vietnamese  from  paving  a  road,  storing  large 
quantities  of  supplies,  and  Installing  missiles 
In  the  A-Shau  valley  within  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  a  real  danger  of  invasion  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  military  emphasis  on  bombing  leaves  us 
unprepared  for  this.  Military  spokesmen  have 
not  mentioned  this  failure  to  the  public. 

Present  punitive  bombing  of  the  Chinese 
railway  Into  North  Vietnam  will  ultimately 
bring  the  Chinese  Into  the  war.  The  railway 
line  Is  not  merely  a  supply  line  to  Hanoi:  it 
\B  also  the  only  link  between  China's  Ypn- 
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nan  Province  and  the  rest  of  China.  A  meas- 
ure of  its  importance  to  China  Is  that  the 
Chinese  had  40.000  paramilitary  technicians 
working  on  it  before  the  most  recent  bcwnb- 
ings.  Ripon  charges  that  some  within  the 
administration  don't  care  about  Chinese  in- 
tervention, since  they  are  anxious  to  pre- 
empt China's  nuclear  capacity. 

Heavy  bombing  of  Haiphong  will  lead  to 
a  confrontation  with  the  Russians  who  are 
committed  to  preserving  the  Integrity  of 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 

All  present  policies.  Ripon  concludes,  lead 
to  a  widening  of  the  war  "on  the  installment 
plan."  Even  present  patterns  of  refugee  gen- 
eration threaten  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional 4.5  million  refugees  In  South  Viet- 
nam during  the  next  three  years.  These 
refugees  will  have  to  be  supported  by  Amer- 
ican funds. 

Ripon  charges  that  Vietnam  Is  not  worth 
sending  millions  of  American  troops  to  the 
Asian  mainland  to  continue  unrealistic  pol- 
icies. It  calls  for  a  "hard  decision"  between 
countering  invasion  and  countering  Insur- 
gency. Since  the  insurgency  problem  would 
require  millions  of  men.  Ripon  opts  for  using 
present  troops  to  defend  areas  which  demon- 
strate allegiance  to  Saigon  in  a  confederal 
framework.  It  calls  for  heavy  de-emphasis  on 
bombing  north  of  the  18.5  parallel.  "The  up- 
per Umit  of  the  American  commitment  has 
already  been  exceeded  ...  An  honorable 
approach  can  be  found  that  will  reduce 
American  troop  commitments  In  the  long 
run." 

"A  confederal  strategy,"  It  says,  "is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  American  commitment 
in  Installments  much  as  the  present  policy 
Is  destined  to  escalate  It  by  Installments." 

INABILITY    TO    WAGE    PEACE 

In  the  fljial  section  of  its  study  Ripon  re- 
views the  long-range  problems  that  have  al- 
lowed our  "misconceived  policies"  to  go  un- 
checked. The  first  of  these  Is  "an  administra- 
tive imbalance  between  our  ability  to  take 
mUltary  risks  and  our  ability  to  take  polit- 
ical risks."  The  FORUM  study  charges  that 
reforms  in  the  Defense  Department  have 
given  military  planners  a  bureaucratic  ad- 
vantage over  the  cluster  of  civilian  agencies 
charged  with  economic  and  political  ele- 
ments of  foreign  policy.  As  a  result,  "blind 
bureaucratic  momentum"  shifts  policies  in 
favor  of  solutions  recommended  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  This  explains  why  "Amer- 
ican policy  can  drift  towards  military  solu- 
tions where  political  ones  will  suffice;  Amer- 
ican youth  can  die  because  Its  elders  lack  de- 
cisive civilian  leadership." 

"It  is  meaningless  for  officials  to  talk  of 
America's  desire  for  peace  and  for  a  'polit- 
ical solution',  so  long  as  administrative 
means  to  implement  these  hopes  are  not 
known  to  exist,"  the  study  says.  It  charges 
that  there  has  been  no  public  indication  of 
contingency  plans  for  a  realistic  settlement 
In  Vietnam. 

CONGRESSIONAL    WEAKNESS 

The  Ripon  study  also  shows  that  Congress 
has  been  unprepared  to  check  the  Executive 
Branch  on  Vietnam.  "Congress  has  had 
neither  the  staff  nor  the  machinery  to  .^ssert 
its  prerogatives  In  the  making  of  Vietnam 
policy.  Its  right  to  be  consulted  has  been 
compromised  into  a  right  to  ratify  .  .  .  Con- 
gress" right  to  know  has  been  reduced  to  the 
right  to  be  briefed." 

The  Ripon  study  says  that  President  John- 
son h.-is  tended  to  exploit  Congress'  weak- 
nesses by  a  style  of  "secrecy  and  silence." 
It  accuses  him  of  relying  on  a  "contrived 
atmosphere  of  crisis"  and  of  blitzing  Con- 
gress with  questions,  "the  answers  to  which 
are  predetermined  by  carefully  controlled 
briefing," 

REPUBLICAN  RESPONSIBILITY 

Because  of  the  weakness  of  Congress  and 
failure  of  the  President  to  reform  and  co- 
ordinate    civilian     policy-making     agencies, 


Ripon  charges  that  Vietnam  policy  is  made 
by  a  "self-entrenching  bureaucratic  coalition 
that  cannot  be  reformed  from  within."  It 
calls  for  partisan  action  by  the  Republican 
Party  to  correct  the  "fiasco "  of  American 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Republicans,  the  Ripon  study  says,  can 
grasp  the  realities  of  local  politics  in  South 
Vietnam  and  need  for  checks  and  balances 
in  Washington.  It  charges  that  "the  best  men 
and  the  best  minds  are  not  making  this 
country's  foreign  policy." 

"In  1952,"  it  concludes,  "the  Republican 
Party  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  extricate 
the  United  States  from  a  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  "The  Usue  now  is  whether  the 
American  people  think  our  present  course  in 
Vietnam  Is  worth  more  deception,  more  re- 
sources, more  lives.  If  they  do  not,  there  is 
an  alternative." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  Friday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  ,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1 
hour. 

THE  ABM  DECISION— A  $5  BILUON 
INVESTMENT  IN  AN  INEFFECTIVE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
desire  to  address  the  Senate  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  administration  to  deploy  a 
so-called  thin  anti-ballistic -missile  de- 
fense at  a  cost  of  S5  billion. 

I  submit  that  from  the  evidence  it  is 
clear  that  this  vastly  expensive  new 
weapons  system  essentially  contributes 
nothing  to  this  country's  security.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  reconsider  its  de- 
cision, which  I  believe  to  be  wrong  on 
three  counts — militarily,  economically, 
and  diplomatically. 

The  best  arguments  against  ABM  de- 
ployment have  been  made  by  Secretary 
McNamara  himself.  Tlie  Secretary 
pointed  out  in  his  San  Francisco  speech 
that  there  is  no  ABM  system  which  can 
be  built — no  matter  how  much  we  spend 
on  it — which  would  not  be.  and  I  quote 
the  Secretary's  own  words,  "ineffective 
against  a  sophisticated  Soviet  offense." 
Even  if  we  were  to  spend  $40  billion  or 
more  on  a  so-called  massive  system,  the 
resulting  increase  in  our  security  against 
a  Russian  attack  would  be  zero,  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  waste  of  a  great  deal  of 
money  at  a  time  when  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  costing  us  $2 '2  billion  a  month, 
when  the  President  is  asking  for  new 
taxes  to  offset  a  growing  budget  deficit, 
and  our  crucial  domestic  programs  are 
being  reduced  to  support  the  increases  in 
the  military  budget.  What  would  we  get 
for  our  money?  A  very  expensive  flying 
"erector  set"  which  the  Russians  could 
easily  and  cheaply  overpower  by  increas- 
ing their  offensive  missile  striking  force. 

The  argument  that  the  so-called  thin 
system  is  justified  by  the  approaching 
threat  of  Chinese  nuclear-tipped  missiles 
simply  does  not  hold  up.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  devastate  China  many  times 
over  if  her  leaders  should  be  so  f(X)lish  as 
to  initiate  a  nuclear  exchange  with  us, 
and  the  Chinese  know  that.  That  fact  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  deterrence  policy 
which  has  guided  American  mihtary 
strategy  since  the  beginning  of  the  nu- 


clear age.  Our  strategy  has  been  to  deter 
a  first  strike  against  ourselves  by  mak- 
ing it  plain  to  any  would-be  aggressor 
that  our  second  strike  against  him  would 
be  utterly  and  horribly  devastating.  Is 
there  anyone  who  seriously  believes  that 
the  Chinese  Goveiiiment  would  not  be 
effectively  deterred  by  tliat  prospect? 

I  discussed  this  subject  informally  tlie 
other  day  with  tlie  President's  scientific 
adviser.  Dr.  Hornig.  After  he  said  he 
agreed  thoroughly  that  there  was  no 
point  in  building  an  antiballistic  missile 
system  against  a  possible  Soviet  threat — 
in  otlier  words,  he  agreed  with  Secretary 
McNamara— I  said  to  him.  "Well,  if  it 
would  not  be  any  good  agaiiist  the  Rus- 
sians, why  do  we  need  it  against  the 
Chinese'!'"  "Well."  he  said,  "the  only  basis 
is  that  maybe  the  Chinese  are  more  ir- 
rational than  the  Russians,  and.  of 
course,"  he  said,  "that  is  not  a  scientific 
problem;  that  is  a  question  of  political 
judgment." 

I  think  it  Ls  perfectly  clear  that  practi- 
cally everytKjdy  except  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex,  which  would  profit 
from  the  building  of  this  system,  is  of 
the  view  that  to  build  the  system  against 
the  Chinese,  realizing  it  is  no  good 
against  Russia,  just  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all.  I  think  there  is  no  one  who 
seriously  bcUeves  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment could  be  effectively  deterred  by 
an  anti -ballistic -missile  system. 

The  second  flaw  in  the  argument  is 
the  assumption  that  a  thin  ABM  system 
would  be  effective  against  the  Chinese 
for  any  appreciable  period  of  time.  E^en 
if  it  is  conceded  that  a  thin  defense  sys- 
tem would  be  effective  against  a  Chinese 
offensive  missile  system  which  was  still 
in  its  primitive  sUge.  it  is  obvious  that 
once  the  Chinese  develop  their  rocket 
force  beyond  the  primitive  stage  our 
ABM  system  will  not  be  effective.  If  the 
Cliinese  get  their  rocket  assembly  lines 
going,  and  develop  multiple  warheads 
and  penetration  aids,  they  will  be  able  to 
overwhelm  our  outmoded  ABM  system 
just  as  the  Russians  could  overwhelm  it 
today. 

How  long  would  that  take''  Secretary 
McNamara  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese 
are  devoting  very  substantial  resources 
i.0  the  development  of  both  nuclear  war- 
heads and  missile  delivery  systems.  Every 
time  our  experts  have  tried  to  predict  the 
next  advance  in  Chinese  weapons  devel- 
opment they  have  been  wrong — the  Chi- 
nese have  moved  faster  than  we  ex- 
pected. No  one  can  say  how  long  the 
period  will  be  between  the  time  the  Chi- 
nese deploy  their  first  primitive  system 
capable  of  threatening  the  United  States. 
and  the  time  they  have  developed  a 
larger  and  more  sophisticated  system 
capable  of  overwhelming  first  our  thin, 
S5  billion  ABM  system,  and  ultimately 
even  a  massive  $40-plus  billion  system. 

The  third  fallacy  in  the  logic  is  the  as- 
sumption that  even  during  the  so-called 
"safe  period"  in  Chinese  nuclear  develop- 
ment, we  would  be  genuinely  safe  from  a 
Chinese  nuclear  attack  behind  an  ABM 
defense.  There  are  many  ways  cf  launch- 
ing a  nuclear  attack  that  an  ABM  is  help- 
less to  deter.  A  Chinese  submarine  could 
perhaps  deliver  a  low  trajectory  rocket 
which  would  sneak  through  our  radar 
screen,    just   as   the   Israeli   Air   Force 
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sneaked  through  the  Eg>'ptian  radar  de- 
fenses. The  Chinese  could  detonate  a  nu- 
clear bomb  underwater  near  our  west 
coast — again  from  a  submarine,  or  even 
1  rom  a  trading  vessel — where  the  prevail- 
ing winds  would  sweep  the  cloud  of  dead- 
ly radioactivity  ashore.  Or,  James  Bond- 
:sh  as  it  sounds,  miniature  bombs  could 
be  hand-carried  into  our  cities  in  suit- 
cases and  detonated.  If  the  Chinese  are 
foolish  enough  to  risk  the  total  devasta- 
tion of  their  country  by  launching  a 
rocket  strike  against  us,  what  is  keep- 
ing them  from  attacking  us  in  any  of 
these  ways?  The  answer  is  obvioUi>--de- 
terrence,  effective  deterrence  of  all  foims 
of  nuclear  assault. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the 
proposed  thin  $5  billion  system  simply 
will  not  do  the  job  which  its  proponents 
say  it  will  do.  That,  of  course,  is  bad 
enough — squandering  $5  billion  of  the 
taxpayers"  money  on  a  useless  system  is 
no  light  matter.  But  the  problem  is  worse 
than  this.  For  there  is.  &s  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  said,  a  "mad  momentum  in- 
trinsic to  the  development  of  all  new  nu- 
clear weaponry."  That  mad  momentum, 
generated  in  part  by  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  deployment  of  a  thin 
system,  is  already  gathering  force,  as  the 
Secretary  foresaw,  and  as  indeed  I 
warned  him  In  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  on 
June  15.  1967,  in  which  I  said: 

As  a  practicing  politician.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  this  proposition  that  the  United 
States  should  build  and  deploy  a  ■light"  ABM 
defense.  In  my  own  view,  I  see  no  way  of  hold- 
ing back  pressure  for  a  full  or  "heavy"  ABM 
defense  once  a  "light"  system  has  been  in- 
Btalled. 

There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  the 
curtain  has  already  gone  up  on  this  new 
tragedy.  We  are  only  now  in  act  I,  with 
the  squandering  of  $5  billion,  the  equiva- 
lent of  1  million  jobs  under  the  emer- 
gency employment  program  which  I 
sponsored  and  which  was  approved  by 
the  full  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  How  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore we  see  $40  or  $50  or  $60  billion  go 
down  the  drain  in  an  orgy  of  misguided 
spending? 

The  most  painful  costs,  however,  can- 
not be  counted  in  dollars.  They  are  the 
diplomatic  costs — the  resulting  increase 
in  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  which  this  new 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  is  bound  to 
provoke.  As  Victor  Zorza  pointed  out  not 
long  ago  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
most  likely  effect  of  our  decision  to  be- 
gin ABM  deployment  will  be  the 
strengthening  of  the  hard-liners  in  the 
Kremlin  in  their  continuing  see-saw 
battle  with  the  more  peace-oriented  ele- 
ments in  the  Soviet  leadership. 

This  decision  will  not  spur  the  Rus- 
sians to  come  to  agreement  on  limiting 
defensive  and  offensive  missiles.  It  is  far 
more  likely  to  jeopardize  the  pending 
talks  and  crush  the  hopes  for  an  arms 
control  agreement  which  were  generated 
by  the  Glassboro  conference. 

The  only  gainers  from  our  action  will 
be  the  members  of  the  political,  military- 
industrial  complex  on  both  sides — in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  this  country.  The 
Russian  generals,  their  allies  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  the  men  who  direct 
the  Soviet  defense   industry   will   gain 


status  and  prestige  at  the  expense  of 
their  colleagues.  Their  counterparts  in 
the  United  States  will  have  something 
more  tangible  to  show — fantastic  profits 
for  the  contractors,  and  new  stars  on  the 
shoulders  and  stripes  on  the  sleeves  of 
the  military  men  who  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  program. 

The  story  is  in  the  stock  market  re- 
ports for  anyone  who  is  interested  to  see. 
Where  is  the  ABM  money  going  to  go? 
Raytheon,  up  4 'a  to  91  Vs  on  Monday, 
September  18,  the  day  of  the  McNamara 
speech.  Aerojet  General,  up  4%  to  33'4 
on  the  same  day.  Strong  rising  trends 
have  been  just  as  visible  in  other  major 
ABM  contractors — Thiokol,  Martin  Mar- 
ietta, and  Sperry  Rand,  The  vast  new  de- 
fense pork  lunch-wagon — maybe  the  big- 
gest ever — has  begun  to  roll,  and  the  in- 
vestors on  the  stock  market  know  it. 

Who  are  the  losers?  All  of  us,  everyone, 
and  particularly  those  who  will  be  hard- 
est hit  by  the  fact  that  money  that 
should  be  going  into  the  effort  to  rebuild 
our  cities  and  heal  the  wounds  in  our 
society — or  possibly,  if  you  take  a  more 
conservative  point  of  view,  to  provide  the 
funds  which  will  make  a  tax  increase  un- 
necessary: or,  indeed,  to  provide  the 
funds  which,  in  the  long  run,  might  make 
further  tax  decreases  possible — is  being 
drained  off  to  build  Armageddon  instead, 
Americans  wlio  will  be  deprived  of  a 
chance  to  get  an  adequate  education, 
necessary  health  care,  a  decent  place  to 
live,  a  chance  for  a  job — for  lack  of 
funds,  they  will  be  the  biggest  losers. 

Those  higher  up  the  income  ladder 
will  be  losers  because  of  the  increased 
taxes  which  they  will  have  to  pay,  or 
through  the  failure  to  receive  the  tax 
decrease  to  which  they  might  otherwise 
be  entitled.  But  the  real,  ultimate  losers 
are  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  this 
planet  whose  lives  are  menaced  by  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  and  whose  only 
hope  for  genuine  security  lies  in  the 
amelioration  of  tensions  between  the 
great  nuclear  powers  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  effective  agreements  to  halt  the 
madness  of  the  arms  race  and  turn  man- 
kind toward  the  path  to  peace, 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  South  Dakota, 

Mr,  McGOVERN,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
very  little  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said,  other  than 
to  tell  him  how  much  I  appreciate  not 
only  the  courage,  but  beyond  that,  the 
commonsense,  that  he  demonstrates  here 
today;  because  he  has  taken  on  one  of 
the  most  wasteful  and,  in  my  judgment, 
most  dangerous  proposals  that  have 
been  suggested  in  a  long  time,  I  quite 
agree  with  him  when  he  says  that,  far 
from  adding  to  our  security  and  to  the 
chances  for  stability  between  the  great 
powers,  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
ABM  system  really  adds  another  dan- 
gerous new  dimension  that  threatens 
both  our  security  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  puzzled  me 
most  about  this  whole  discussion  as- 
sociated with  the  ABM  is  the  seeming 
paradox  between  the  devastating  case 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  built 
against  just  such  a  system  over  the  last 


few  years,  having  added  to  it  as  recently 
as  January  25  of  this  year  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  defense  appropriations, 
and  the  rather  strange  endorsement  of 
such  a  proposal  the  Secretary  made  in 
his  speech  at  San  Francisco. 

I  believe  if  one  looks  at  that  speech 
carefully.  90  percent  of  it  is  a  devastat- 
ing, and.  I  think,  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  CLARK,  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  My 
heart  bleeds  for  Secretary  McNamara, 
who,  as  I  think  anybody  who  intelli- 
gently reads  his  speech  must  see.  1g  doing 
what  he  is  told  to  do,  despite  the  fact  that 
his  convictions  are  otherwise. 

The  argument  that  we  are  building 
this  ABM  system  against  an  anticipated 
Chinese  attack  is  completely  lacKinr  in 
conviction,  as  far  as  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  feelings  come  through  his 
actual  words. 

Mr,  McGOVERN,  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  senior  editor  of  Newsweek 
magazine.  Mr.  Edwin  Diamond,  describes 
well,  in  the  October  2,  1967,  issue  of  that 
magazine,  wiiat  has  happened  in  ex- 
plaining this  paradoxical  situation  with 
reference  to  our  Secretary  of  Defense? 
He  also  refers  to  a  column  by  Mr.  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr,  President,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  if  the  Senator 
would  yield  further, 

Mr,  CLARK,  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  article  made  part  of  the  Record, 

Mr,  McGOVERN,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  entitled,  "The  Grand  Il- 
lusion." to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Grand  Illusion 
(By  Edwin  Diamond) 

Secretary  McNamara 's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  an  anti-balllstic-missile  (ABM)  system 
Is  based  on  a  set  of  brilliantly  reasoned, 
highly  sophisticated,  and  strongly  persuasive 
arguments.  But  the  decision  is  wrong,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  error  will  burden 
every  American  for  years  to  come. 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  national  se- 
curity, the  ABM  decision  may  well  under- 
mine it,  for  it  upsets  the  present  delicate 
balance  of  nuclear  terror  based  on  the  twin 
implicit  assumptions  of  a  strong  ( four-to- 
one  i  but  not  overwhelming  U.S,  offensive 
missile  superiority  and  a  modest  Soviet  de- 
fensive advantage.  Worse,  the  ABM  move  sig- 
nals another  dangerous  upward  spiral  In  the 
nuclear-arms  race  which  may  lead  to  a  re- 
newed drive  by  both  the  tJ.S,  and  Soviet 
Union  to  add  new  offensive  weapons  to  the 
overkill  arsenals  each  already  possesses  Ros- 
well  L,  Gilpatrlc,  McNamara's  own  former 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary,  fears  the  ABM 
means  a  U.S.  global  strategy  based  more  on 
conflict  than  accommodation.  The  go-ahead, 
he  said,  "is  certainly  a  move  in  the  wrong 
direction." 

Lets  put  these  abstractions  In  concrete 
terms — and  concrete  Is  exactly  where  we  are 
now  heading.  At  the  very  least,  this  new 
nuclear  escalation  means  the  expenditure  of 
untold  billions  in  exchange  for  a  wholly  il- 
lusory security  blanket.  Whether  the  US 
spends  $4  to  $5  billion  for  the  "thin"  ABM 
svstem  to  guard  Its  Mlnuteman  strike  force, 
or  $40  billion  for  the  "thickening"  of  the 
blanket  to  protect  major  American  cities,  or 
$400  billion  to  protect  smaller  cities,  the  end 
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result  win  be  the  same:  all  of  us  will  still 
be  30  minutes  away  from  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. 

MOLE    SOCIETT 

Indeed,  with  the  ABM  escalation,  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  supposedly  '•unthinkable" 
missile  Armageddon  is  greater,  not  smaller. 
All  of  us  have  now  been  propelled  by  the 
logic  of  nuclear  events  that  McNamara  grasps 
so  well  toward  the  next  era  of  the  atomic 
age — the  mole  society  where  the  cities  and 
civilians  of  the  1980s  may  have  to  burrow 
underground  to  Join  the  concrete  Minute- 
man  silos  sunk  in  the  1960s  and  the  sub- 
terranean ABM  control  centers  buUt  In  the 
1970s 

Unlikely,  you  will  say:  right  out  of  some 
science-fiction  paperback.  But  who  would 
have  believed,  ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
Sputnik  1  and  the  "missile  gap."  that  the 
US  within  five  years  would  possess  the  nu- 
clear missiles  to'  destroy  the  Soviet  society 
and  population  five  times  over? 

What  evidence  have  I  that  McNamara  — 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dedicated 
minds  in  the  nation— is  wrong  about  the 
ABM?  What  proof  is  there  that  the  US,  has 
embarked  on  a  dangerous  new  course^  The 
evidence  is  abundant.  Precisely  because  Mc- 
Namara has  such  a  firm  grasp  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  age,  he  himself  has  supplied 
some  of  the  best  arguments  against  the  ABM 
and  a  new  arms  race.  In  fact,  if  an  analyst 
were  to  overlay  McNamara's  speech  with  one 
of  the  cryptologlst's  sheets  that  cover  some 
paragraphs  while  revealing  others,  the  case 
for  the  present  stabilized  strategic  situation 
would  become  compelling. 

ACTION -REACTION 

First  of  all,  as  McNamara  makes  clear,  the 
U.S.  now  has  "a  numerical  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  in  reliable,  accurate  and 
effective  warheads  Ithat]  is  both  greater 
than  we  had  originally  planned,  and  Is  in 
fact  more  than  we  require."  This,  to  use  the 
blunt  term,  is  what  overkill  means  And  over- 
kill, to  be  blunt  again,  Is  the  legacy  of  po- 
litically motivated  "missile-gap"  cries  of  the 
late  1950s.  The  panic  button  was  pushed  in 
the  U.S.  and  a  real  missile  gap  did  eventually 
materialize.  But  as  McNamara  points  out  in 
his  speech,  this  gap  favors  the  US  At  present 
the  US  has  2  200  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
in  readiness  against  700  for  the  U.S,S,R.  The 
Russian  response  to  this  US,  superiority  has 
been  to  concede  an  offensive  disparity.  In 
effect  the  Soviet  Union  acknowledged  that 
the  richness  and  ingenuity  of  American  tech- 
nology could  not  be  matched.  But  it  began 
an  ABM  system— the  Russian  military  has 
been  traditionally  defense  minded— as  part 
of  what  McNamara  calls  the  "action- 
reaction"  of  the  arms   race. 

McNamara  has  been  conspicuously  un- 
worrted  by  this  deployment.  As  he  explains 
it.  the  offense  always  has  an  advantage  over 
the  defense  and  any  ABM  system  "can  rather 
obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy  simply 
sending  over  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
dummy  warheads,  than  there  are  defensive 
missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them." 

The  logic  of  the  situation  calls  for  one  of 
the  superpowers  to  forego  the  next  turn  in 
the  vicious  cycle  of  action-reaction.  A  Soviet 
McNamara — they  have  their  sophisticated 
strategists  and  their  war  gamesmen,  too — 
might  argue  that  the  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ment represented  a  limited  and  measured  re- 
sponse to  U.S  superiority,  a  move  Intended 
to  assure  Russian  second-strike  capability 
and  thus  make  the  Soviet  deterrent  credible. 
Why  not  leave  the  arms  race  In  this  trade- 
off situation?  Why  upset  the  fearfully  deli- 
cate balance  of  terror  with  a  U.S.  ABM 
system? 

McNamara's  answer  last  week  was:  because 
of  the  looming  Chinese  nuclear-missile  threat 
of  the  1970s  The  proposed  U.S.  ABM  system, 
in  McNamara's  words,  is  "Chinese-oriented." 
designed  to  deter  Chairman  Mao  or  his  suc- 


cessors from  an  attack  on  the  US,  It  is  at  this 
point  that  McNamara's  computer  logic  breaks 
down. 

MAD     ADVENTURE 

First,  If  Peking  Is  suicidally  mad  enough 
to  mount  an  attack  on  a  country  poesessing 
200  times  more  nuclear  power  than  It  has, 
then  no  amount  of  objective  reality  in  the 
form  of  an  American  ABM  barrier  can  dis- 
suade the  Chinese  from  their  insanity.  If  the 
Chinese  are  bent  on  nuclear  genocide,  they 
could  smuggle  an  atomic  bomb  into  San 
Francisco  harbor  aboard  a  freighter  and 
detonate  it.  No  ABM  system  can  protect 
against  such  mad  adventures. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  can  also  argue 
that  its  ABM  is  "Chinese-orlent*d."  and 
merely  a  matter  of  insurance  against  an  ir- 
rational attack  by  a  country  that  shares  an 
uneasy  border  with  Russia  and  is  violently 
hostile  to  it.  Alter  all,  the  same  madne-ss  that 
might  lead  the  Chinese  to  attack  the  U.S. 
might  also  push  Mao  over  the  brink  with  the 
Russians.  Would  we  believe  the  Russians  If 
they  said.  "It's  the  Chinese  we  are  worried 
about — ignore  our  ABM"?  Yet  we  expect 
them  to  believe  our  ABM  is  Chlna-orlented. 

The  truth  is  the  ABM  decision  was  dictated 
not  by  strategy  but  by  politics.  Computer 
logic  breaks  down  because  men  aren  t  com- 
puters; they  are  Imperfect  beings  shaped  by 
history  and' emotion  as  well  as  reason.  There 
are  really  two  McNamaras.  One  McNamara 
coolly  attempts  to  manage  the  arms  race 
bv  force  of  argumeni  and  intellect  He  even 
on  occasion  does  the  Russians'  thinking  for 
them,  patiently  elucidating  the  nuclear 
strategic  options  available  and  their  conse- 
quences in  speeches  and  in  briefings  held  for 
the  press,  but  aimed  at  Moscow  The  second 
McNamara  Is  an  American,  a  patriot  and  a 
member  of  the  Johnson  Administration  (Just 
as  his  opposite  in  the  Kremlin  is  a  Russian, 
a  patriot,  and  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party ) . 

It  is  well  known  in  Washington  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  for  months  has  opposed 
deplovTOent  of  the  ABM  system  despite  the 
urgin'gs  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  Demo- 
cratic hawks  and  of  Republicans  .sensing  a 
hot  campaign  issue  for  1968.  As  James  Reston 
suggested  last  week,  the  ABM  syst«m 
launched  by  McNamara  is  not  aimed  at 
blocking  the  Chinese  or  even  the  Russians, 
but  the  Republicans  By  acceding  now  t»  the 
clamor.  McNamara  has  blunted  the  GOP 
charge  that  he  is  "indifferent "  to  the  defense 
of  the  American  people. 

GOOD     GUYS 

Yet.  isn't  the  U.S.  asking— a  bit  illogical- 

ly the   Soviet  McNamara   to   be   indifferent 

to  the  defense  of  his  people''  More  funda- 
mentally, isn't  the  U.S.  saying — also  a  bit 
Uloglcally— that  when  it  comes  to  the 
crunch,  two  standards  apply:  we  are  the 
good  guys  and  would  never  attack  first:  you 
are  the  bad  guys  and  you  might  attack  first. 
and  that  Is  why  we  must  have  a  four-to-one 
offensive  superiority  and  defensive  parity 
(at  least) — and  a  lead  in  whatever  else  we 
decide  to  build. 

Last  week  was  the  time  for  palienc*  and 
courage — patience  to  lecture  the  Russians 
once  again  on  the  reasons  behind  the  emi- 
nently equitable  US,  plan  to  put  a  freeze  on 
all  missiles,  offensive  and  defensive:  courage, 
in  the  words  of  former  Kennedy  science  ad- 
viser Jerome  Wiesner.  to  run  the  risks  of  de- 
escalation  instead  of  the  risks  of  new  escala- 
tion: and  patience  and  courage  to  explain 
to  the  American  people,  even  in  a  pre-elec- 
tion year,  why  the  ABM  is  not  good  for  their 
security. 

Instead.  Washington  gave  us  the  ABM 
By  some  curious  alchemy,  the  Administra- 
tion has  convinced  itself  that  the  thin  ABM 
system  doesn't  really  change  the  balance  ot 
terror:  only  a  thick  system  would  do  that. 
But  thin  leads  to  thick  It  Is  all  like  that 
celebrated  biology  experiment:  a  frog  Is 
placed  in  a  tank  of  water:  daily  the  tempera- 


ture is  increased  one  degree;  the  frog  exists 
as  always — until  one  more  degree  .  the 
water  boils  ...  the  frog  dies 

Mr.  McGOXTlRN.  Mr.  President,  read- 
ing from  Mr.  Diamond's  editorial  in  the 
Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  of  October 
2,  he  has  this  to  say: 

The  truth  is  the  ABM  decision  was  dictated 
not  by  strategy,  but  by  politics, 

Mr,  CLARK.  That  is  entirely  correct, 
In  my  opinion,  and  it  is  bad  politics,  in 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Diamond  goes 

on  to  say : 

It  is  well  known  in  Washington  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  for  months  has  opposed 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  despite  the 
urgings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  Demo- 
cratic hawks  and  of  Republicans  sensing  a 
hot  campaign  issue  for  1968.  As  James  Reston 
suggested  last  week,  the  ABM  system 
launched  by  McNamara  is  not  aimed  at 
blocking  the  Chinese  or  even  the  Russians, 
but  the  Republicans. 

If  that  IS  true,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  rather  expensive  campaign  expend- 
iture, to  spend  $5  billion,  to  try  to  de- 
fend our  party  against  political  charges 
apparently  next  November. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  evalu- 
ating this  issue  in  terms  of  what  it  may 
or  may  not  do  to  our  chances  in  the 
next  election,  we  ought  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
our  economy  at  a  time  when  it  is  already 
strained. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thoroughly  agree  I 
think  that  if  a  man  from  Mars  with 
some  sort  of  a  sense  of  intelligence  were 
to  come  here  and  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing in  this  country,  he  would  think  hu- 
man beings  here  were  going  mad  when 
we  talk  about  building  an  anti-ballistlc- 
missile  system  of  this  kind  to  compound 
the  already  frightening  arms  race. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  excerpt*  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  McNamara  on 
Januai?  25.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Detense  Appeopriations  Hearings, 
January  25,  1967 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  on  cost: 
"In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
had  we  produced  and  deployed  the  NIKE- 
ZEUS  system  proposed  by  the  Army  In  1959 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13  to  $14  billion, 
most  of  it  would  have  had  to  be  torn  out 
and  replaced,  almost  before  It  became  opera- 
tional, bv  the  new  missiles  and  radars  of  the 
NIKE-X 'system.  By  the  same  token,  other 
technological  developments  in  offensive 
forces  over  the  next  seven  years  may  make 
obsolete  or  drastically  degrade  the  NIKE-X 
system  as  presently  envisioned  .  (page 
5"7). 

"Even  before  the  systems  became  opera- 
tional, pressures  would  mount  for  their 
expansion  at  a  cost  of  still  additional  billions. 
The  unprotected,  or  relatively  unprotected, 
areas  of  the  United  States  would  claim  that 
their  tax  dollars  were  being  diverted  to  pro- 
tect New  York  and  Washington  while  they 
were  left  naked  And  critics  would  point  out 
that  our  strategic  offensive  force  is  premised 
on  a  much  larger  Soviet  threat  (the  'possible', 
not  the  'probable'  threat):  they  would  con- 
clude that  the  same  principles  should  be 
applied  to  our  strategic  defensive  forces.  For 
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these  and  other  reasons.  I  believe  that,  once 
started,  an  ABM  system  deployed  with  the 

objective  of  protecting  the  United  States 
against  the  Soviet  Union  would  require  an 
expenditure  on  the  order  of  $40  billion  oyer 
a   10-year   period,    (footnote,   page  232). 

".  .  .  if  you  put  these  around  (deleted) 
cities,  the  Soviet  planners  are  going  to  re- 
target their  weapons  to  all  the  other  cities, 
because  there  Is  no  sense  wasting  weapons  on 
(deleted)  If  you  have  got  all  the  rest  un- 
protected. .  .  .  And  the  danger  to  the  other 
cities  that  aren't  protected  Is  Increased  by 
the  fact  that  we  protect  (deleted)  and  make 
them  less  vulnerable  and  therefore  less 
desirable  targets.  And  that  new  factor  Is  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  they  Just  have  no 
protection  to  begin  with."  (page  253). 

Secretary  McNamara;  on  Soviet  reaction : 
"It  Is  the  virtual  certainty  that  the  Soviets 
will  act  to  maintain  their  deterrent  which 
casts  such  grave  doubts  on  the  advisability 
of  our  deploying  the  NIKE-X  system  for  the 
protection  of  our  cities  against  the  kind  of 
heavy,  sophisticated  mls.slle  attack  they 
could  launch  in  the  1970s.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, all  we  would  accomplish  would  be  to 
Increase  greatly  both  their  defense  expend- 
itures and  ours  without  any  gain  in  real 
security   to  either  side."   (Page  59). 

Senator  Dominick.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure. 
Mr,  Secretary,  that  I  underst;ind  this.  What 
you  are  saying  In  this  first  column  is  that 
the  Soviets  are  technically  cap.ible  of  com- 
pletely offsetting  a  NIKE-ZEUS  system  so 
that  it  wouldn't  be  worth  much  by  the  time 
It  was  installed. 

Secretary  McNamar.*.  Yes.  that's  true. 
They  could  both  technically  and  financially. 
because  the  financial  cost  of  doing  this  Is 
not  in  any  way  beyond  their  budgetary 
limits,  and  not  disproportionate  to  our  cost 
of  having  put  in  the  defense  system,  (P.ige 
238). 

US,  Reaction  to  Soviet  ABM:  Arms  race: 
"Although  we  believe  the  strategic  missile 
programs  now  proposed  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  threat,  even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  carry  out  a  full-scale  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  and  develop  more  effective 
ICBM's.  we  are  making  a  very  comprehensive 
study  of  a  new  long-range  missile  system, 
(page  241). 

"...  I  have  not  alluded  In  the  statement 
to  the  arms  race,  although  It  would  definite- 
ly escalate  In  my  opinion,  at  great  cost  and 
no  real  gain  to  either  side.  We  are  already 
reacting  to  their  ABM."  (Page  252.  respond- 
ing   to    question    by    Chairman    Russell) 

McNamara  on  ABM  defense  against  China: 
"It  Is  not  clear  that  we  need  an  ABM  de- 
fense against  China,  In  any  event,  the  lead 
time  for  deployment  of  a  significant  Chinese 
offensive  force  Is  longer  than  that  required 
for  U5.  .AJBM  deployment;  therefore,  the  de- 
cision for  the  latter  need  not  be  made  now." 
(Page  60). 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  will  now  read  into 
the  Record  two  or  three  paragraphs 
from  that  testimony. 

The  Secretary  had  this  to  say: 
In  this  connection.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
had  we  produced  and  deployed  the  Nlke-Zeus 
system  proposed  by  the  Army  in  1959  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $13  to  $14  billion,  most 
of  It  would  have  had  to  be  torn  out  and 
replaced,  almost  before  It  became  operation- 
al, by  the  new  missiles  and  radars  of  the 
NIKE-X  system.  By  the  same  token,  other 
technological  developments  In  offensive 
forces  over  the  next  seven  years  may  make 
obsolete  or  drastically  degrade  the  NIKE-X 
system  as  presently  envisioned  ....  (page 
57). 

The  Secretary  then  makes  some  other 
interesting  points  that,  to  me,  are  very 
conflicting. 

He  said: 


Even  before  the  systems  became  operation- 
al, pressures  would  mount  for  their  expan- 
sion at  a  cost  of  still  additional  bllUons.  The 
unprotected,  or  relatively  unprotected,  areas 
of  the  United  States  would  claim  that  their 
tax  dollars  were  being  diverted  to  protect 
New  York  and  Washington  while  they  were 
left  naked. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  original  argument 
included  the  suggestion  that  first  25  and 
then  50  of  our  cities  would  be  protected 
by  the  antiballistic  missile  system  con- 
sisting of  the  peripheral  defense  called 
Spartan,  and  the  spot  defense  which  is 
called  Sprint.  The  Pentagon  was  pres- 
sured to  make  the  choice  of  what  cities 
should  be  selected,  and  they  did  issue  a 
list  of  25  cities,  and  then  a  list  of  50 
cities. 

I  was  a  little  concerned  at  the  inade- 
quate protection  going  to  some  of  the 
cities  in  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
High  up  on  the  list  was  Charleston,  S.C, 
a  city  with  a  population  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  83.000. 

It  was  suggested  by  me — and  I  was 
taken  to  task  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  for  the  sug- 
gestion— that  perhaps  the  Pentagon  just 
might  have  been  influenced  in  choosing 
Charleston,  S.C,  by  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  lives  in  that  area. 

I  am  not  imputing  motives  to  anyone. 
But  can  one  think  of  the  result  of  the 
Pentagon  being  involved  in  selecting  par- 
ticular cities  for  defense  as  opposed  to 
letting  it  be  done  by  the  political  agents, 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  can 
anyone  think  of  what  chances  he  would 
have  to  get  elected  in  his  own  district  or 
State  if  he  did  not  insist  that  every  city 
be  included  in  the  area?  It  would  run 
the  cost  up  overnight  because  of  the 
pragmatic  situation  I  have  been  talking 
about. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara in  testifying  before  the  committee 
said: 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  I  believe  that, 
once  started,  an  ABM  system  deployed  with 
the  objective  of  protecting  the  United  States 
against  the  Soviet  Union  would  require  an 
expenditure  on  the  order  of  $40  billion  over 
a  10-year  period,  (footnote,  page  232) 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  every 
Senator  would  feel  the  same  way.  If  my 
State  were  to  be  left  out  of  a  defensive 
system,  I  would  feel  obligated  to  do 
everything  I  possibly  could  to  have  it 
included. 

I  would  not  have  any  great  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  system  to  protect 
anybodj'.  but  nevertheless  with  the  kind 
of  emotional  insecurity  that  exists,  even 
if  there  were  only  some  outside  chance 
that  we  might  hit  one  of  these  incoming 
missiles,  one  would  want  to  make  every 
effort  to  have  his  State  included. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
what  I  have  pointed  out  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  what  I  thiiik  Is 
worth  repeating. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  antiballistic 
missile  system  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  on  which  sub- 
committee I  serve — and  originally  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  but  later  the  classifica- 
tion was  removed  so  that  it  is  now  public 


information — all  of  our  experts  testified 
that  we  could  destroy  Moscow  tomorrow 
despite  its  much  vaunted  antiballistic 
missile  system,  and  that  Moscow  could 
destroy  us  the  day  after  tomorrow — 
Washington,  New  York — pick  the  city  or 
State.  The  experts  were  all  of  the  view 
that  our  system  would  be  utterly  ineffec- 
tive even  if  it  were  built,  because  the 
technology,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  in  detail,  requires  that  the  In- 
coming missile  be  identified  by  radar 
long  enough  before  it  reaches  its  target 
to  enable  the  antiballistic  missile  to  go 
up  and  intercept  it  in  outer  space,  or  pos- 
sibly very  high  in  space.  This  cannot  be 
done  because  the  effect  of  knocking  down 
the  first  missile  is  to  obfuscate  the  radar 
so  that  it  cannot  identify  the  oncoming 
second  or  third  attacking  missile. 

Even  if  that  were  not  true,  there  are 
so  many  devices  by  which  the  effective- 
ness of  radar  can  be  destroyed  by  an  ade- 
quate offense  which  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, that  the  chances  of  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  missile  not  getting 
through  to  its  target  are  almost  minimal. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator, who  Is  an  expert,  which  I  am  not, 
has  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  good  many  times  how  much  more 
economical  it  would  be  to  Increase  our 
offensive  power. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  this  is  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  deeply  held  opinion, 
ancl  he  has  been  ovemiled. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  A  good  many  of  our 
armament  experts  have  pointed  out  over 
the  years  that  they  hope  the  Soviets 
would  build  an  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem l)ecause  they  would  be  wasting  their 
money  when,  by  a  much  smaller  expendi- 
ture, we  could  overwhelm  that  system. 

Presumably,  it  would  work  the  same 
way  for  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  Uke  to  read 
into  the  Record  one  other  paragraph 
from  the  article  by  Mr.  Diamond.  With 
reference  to  the  argimient  that  it  is  not 
directed  against  the  Soviets,  but  against 
the  Chinese,  Mr.  Diamond  has  this  to 
say: 

If  Peking  Is  suicidally  mad  enough  to 
mount  an  attack  on  a  country  pos.se.sslng  200 
times  more  nuclear  power  than  it  has,  then 
no  amount  of  objective  reality  in  the  form 
of  an  American  ABM  barrier  can  dissuade 
the  Chinese  from  their  Insanity.  If  the  Chi- 
nese are  bent  on  nuclear  genocide,  they 
could  smuggle  an  atomic  l)omb  Into  San 
FYanclsco  Harbor  aboard  a  freighter  and 
detonate  It.  No  ABM  system  can  protect  us 
against  such  mad  adventures. 

It  seems  to  me,  considering  the  state 
of  the  Chinese  economy  today  and  their 
missile  development,  that  even  if  they 
did  have  such  an  insane  notion  as  at- 
tacking the  United  States,  that  would 
be  the  form  it  would  take,  using  a  ship 
or  perhaps  smuggling  it  into  the  coun- 
trj-  in  various  ways  and  exploding  it  in 
one  of  our  harbors  or  one  of  our  in- 
ternal cities,  rather  than  relying  on 
shooting  missiles,  a  field  in  which  we 
clearly  have  the  superiority. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement  today.  I  agree  with 
every  word,  and  I  hope  that  somehow  the 
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wisdom  of  his  remarks  will  be  heard  and 
felt  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  for  his  sup- 
port, which  I  certainly  welcome. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I.  too,  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
speaking  as  he  has  this  morning.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  odds  are  that  he  will 
be  listened  to  or  that  those  of  us  who 
say  "amen"  to  him  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  will  hope  for  the 
best. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  we  are  not  perform- 
ing a  useless  function  here  this  morn- 
ing, because  I  sense  that  nothing  more 
important  will  be  discussed  today,  to- 
morrow, or  any  week  than  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  seeks  to 
call  to  our  attention.  I  thank  him  for  do- 
ing it. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  made 
an  important  point.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  offense  outraces  the  defense  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  has  been  the  case 
ever  since  the  development  of — well.  I 
suppose  before  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  the 
Senator  of  the  Maginot  line  in  World 
War  n. 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  clearly  correct. 
Mr.  HART.  My  reason  for  underscor- 
ing this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  in  antici- 
pation of  a  reply  that  will  be  made  to 
us  by  our  critics,  those  who  support  the 
program  that  we  are  criticizing  now. 
They  will  say,  "So  what?  When  gun- 
powder was  developed,  it  outmoded  the 
bow  and  arrow,"  but  our  critics  will 
argue,  it  was  known  something  would 
come  along  more  effective  than  gun- 
powder. Did  it  follow  that  we  should  not 
have  armed  ourselves  against  those  who 
used  bows  and  arrows? 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is 
that  some  major  power  at  some  point  In 
today's  devices  of  destruction  must  say, 
"Let's  stop." 

Mr.  CLARK.  "Let's  stop  and  turn 
around  and  deaccelerate  this  mad  arms 
race." 

Mr.  HART.  Exactly.  I  hope  sight  is 
not  lost  of  this  point  in  reaction  to  our 
discussion  this  morning. 

Those  who  propose  the  limited  system 
and  those  who  stand  here  this  morning 
critical  of  it  speak  in  an  effort — and  it 
is  sincerely  entertained,  I  know — to  save 
lives.  Those  who  want  to  put  up  this 
screen  tidvocate  it  because,  as  they  say, 
it  will  frighten  the  Chinese,  or  some- 
thing, or  it  will  reassure  Paris,  or  it  will 
undercut  De  Gaulle  and  reassure  Berlin. 
Many  nuances  are  put  into  this  matter. 
Those  of  us  who  criticize  it  say  that 
if  we  do  not  stop  at  this  point,  how 
can  we  look  forward  to  any  kind  of  con- 
structive arms  control  discussion?  If  we 
have  200  times — or  whatever  it  is — more 
offensive  power  in  these  weapons  than 
China,  and  if  we  put  up  this  limited 
screen,  when  can  we  in  logic  look  to  the 
Kremlin  to  stand  still?  Our  actions  be- 
lie the  fact  that  we  want  them  to  sit 
down  and  talk  about  turning  down  the 
heat  in  the  Interest  of  saving  lives. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 


point   the   Senator   from   Pennsylvania 
seeks  to  make  this  morning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  put  his  finger 
on  that  point.  I  agree  with  him  that  It 
is  very  important,  indeed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  heard  a  wise  man  com- 
ment that  logic  cries  out  against  this 
limited  system ;  that  i>olitics  cries  out  for 
it ;  that  there  is  no  basis  in  logic  for  doing 
it,  and  there  is  no  political  justification 
for  avoiding  it.  If  we  take  that  approach 
to  all  our  problems,  we  will  be  in  the 
kind  of  deep  trouble  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  cautions  us  against. 

Mr."  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  not  as  politically  wise  as  superficially 
it  might  appear. 

Four  or  five  billion  dollars  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  economy  to  build  this 
utterly  useless  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem, and  that  amount  would  be  added  to 
a  contemplated  deficit  of  $30  billion  for 
the  current  year.  We  are  unable  to  de- 
vote the  resources  essential  to  remedy 
the  plight  of  our  cities  and  even  to  stop 
the  riots,  if  we  wish  to  take  that  limited 
point  of  view,  and  more  and  more  people 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact. 
Therefore,  the  primitive  suggestion— I 
call  it  primitive  advisedly — that  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money  is  good  politics 
just  does  not  stand  up. 

I  may  well  be  running  for  reelection 
in  Pennsylvania  next  year.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  I  will.  I  certainly  would 
not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  vigor- 
ously opposing,  during  the  course  of  my 
campaign,  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
for  such  a  useless  purpose.  I  have  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  the  commonsense 
of  the  people  of  my  Commonwealth  to 
believe  that  would  be  the  better  side  of 
the  political  argument. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  that  others  will  con- 
sider the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  made  and  reject,  or  at 
least  question,  the  assumption  that  it  is 
good  politics  to  put  up  this  limited 
screen. 

I  rise  to  protest  the  program  not  in 
the  belief  that  I  am  doing  something 
heroic.  I  share  the  notion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  there  may  be 
no  political  danger  in  standing  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  saying  that  this 
program  does  not  make  sense.  Many  peo- 
ple believe  it  does  not  make  sense,  but 
do  not  say  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Those  people,  in  my  judg- 
ment, vastly  underestimate  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  average  American  voter. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  the  average 
American  voter  will,  in  his  decision  a 
year  from  now.  include  this  action  in 
the  agenda  that  he  will  be  ticking  off. 
He  knows  that  we  have  this  morning  the 
power  to  Incinerate  most  of  China.  He 
knows  that  the  Chinese  leadership  knows 
that  too.  The  Chinese  leadership  will  be 
responsible  or  irresponsible,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  limited  screen  will  not  con- 
tribute to  their  degreee  of  responsibility 
7  cents'  worth. 

But  it  will  cost  us  $5  billion  to  start 
with,  and  on  a  bookkeeping  basis  alone, 
that  makes  no  sense  at  all.  The  Russians 
put  up  ABM  screens  around  several  of 
their  cities.  The  United  States  would  now 


put  up  a  thin  screen  to  protect,  it  is 
said,  against  China  in  the  next  few 
years.  On  it  goes  with  each  step  calling 
forth  greater  and  newer  offensive  weap- 
on development,  outmodlng  the  screens, 
calling  for  still  more  screens.  The  way  to 
save  lives  is  by  turning  down,  not  up, 
and  this  moment  in  arms  control  negoti- 
ations calls  for  us  to  turn  down — or  at 
least  not  turn  up — this  ABM  screen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  certainly  welcome  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  press  in  many  areas 
has  heen  quite  incisive  in  its  analysis  of 
the  futility  and.  indeed,  the  folly  of  the 
decision  to  deploy  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  number  of  press  articles 
relating  to  this  subject.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  first  is  an  article  entitled  "Allies 
Foresee  New  Danger.  Europe  Suspects 
Thin  ABM  Is  Step  to  Massive  System." 
written  by  Murrey  Marder.  the  well- 
known  news  analyst,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  today,  October 
9,  1967. 

Second,  an  editorial  entitled  "Genie 
Out  of  the  Bottle."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  20.  1967.  The 
editorial  takes  the  position  that  the  de- 
cision is  unsound. 

Third,  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Wrong  Race.  "  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  19.  1967.  The 
editorial  quotes  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  as  saying: 

There  Is  a  kind  of  mad  momenttim  Intrin- 
sic to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear 
weaponry 

Fourth,  an  article  entitled  "In  the  Na- 
tion: A  Nightmare  Debate,"  written  by 
Tom  Wicker,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  19,  1967. 

Fifth,  an  editorial  entitled  "An  Omi- 
nous Decision,"  published  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  September  20,  1967. 

Sixth,  an  article  entitled  "A  Defense 
Policy  and  New  Dangers,  '  written  by 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  and  published  in 
the  Wasliington  Post  of  September  28, 
1967.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was  formerly  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  and  is  currently  a 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University. 

Seventh,  an  article  entitled  "State  of 
Affairs,"  written  by  Clayton  Fritchey, 
and  released  on  September  25.  1967.  by 
the  syndicate  which  publishes  Mr. 
Fritchey  s  able  column. 

Eighth,  an  article  entitled  "New  Soviet 
Crisis  Seen  Over  U.S.  Missile  Plan."  writ- 
ten by  Victor  Zorza.  who  writes  for  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  The  article  is  the 
first  in  a  series  and  was  reprinted  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  20, 1967. 

Ninth,  an  article  published  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  of  September  30,  1967. 
It  is  the  first  item  in  the  column,  The 
Talk  of  the  Town,  which  is  always  at  the 
front  of  that  brilliant  weekly. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these 
statements  of  the  press  represent  the 
most  intelligent  public  reaction  to  this 
decision.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  read 
most  carefully  by  all  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  th3  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Washington   Post,   Oct.   9.    19671 
Allies   Poresei   Niw   Dances — Etmopx   Sus- 
pects Thin  ABM  Is  Step  to  Massive  Sys- 
tem 

(By   Murrey   Marder) 
A  rumble  of  suspicion  Is  spreading  In  West- 
ern Europe  about  the  Intentions  behind  the 
■light"    antl-mls8lle    system    announced    t>y 
the  United  States  last  month. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara,  In 
unveiling  the  $5  billion  project  on  Sept.  18, 
stressed  that  It  was  solely  designed  "to  deter 
China  from  nuclear  blackmail."  A  McNamara 
deputy.  Assistant  Secretary  Paul  C  Warnke. 
on  Friday  publicly  underscored  that  limited 
objective. 

Many  European  experts  (and  some  Ameri- 
can specialists  as  well)  suspect,  however, 
that  the  limited  "Chtna-orlented "  antl-bal- 
llstlc  mJssUe  plan  Is  the  tirst  step  toward 
what  the  Johnson  Administration  adamantly 
Insists  It  Is  not : 

An  ultimate,  massive  ABM  system  to  try 
to  ward  off  danger  of  a  Soviet  mlselle  attack, 
matched  by  an  equally  massive  Russian  de- 
ployment to  protect  Soviet  territory. 

It  Is  McNamara's  determined  desire,  which 
Warnke  reiterated  for  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, to  avoid  that  kind  of  an  outcome 
by  getting  Soviet  agreement  to  limit  a  mis- 
sile race  spiral.  But  the  skeptics  maintain 
that  the  V.S.  foot  has  now  Joined  the  Soviet 
foot  on  the  escalator. 

The  suspicion  In  Europe  and  elsewhere 
about  the  end  result  Is  not  directed  so  much 
at  McNamara's  or  the  Administration's  de- 
sires or  objectives,  but  at  their  ability  to 
accomplish  them. 

Despite  Administration  denials,  the  skep- 
tics attribute  the  U-S.  decision  to  launch  a 
limited  ABM  system  to  Internal  poUtlcal- 
mllltary-lndustrlal  pressures  In  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  planned  defense  ob- 
jectives. These  pressures,  they  believe,  will 
drive  the  United  States  Into  Just  the  anti- 
missile race  the  Administration  Is  pledged  to 
endeavor  to  escape. 

An  advance  guard  of  Western  Europeans  Is 
beginning  to  worry  if  this  will  leave  their 
security  more  dependent  than  ever  on  the 
two  superpKjwers.  They  fear  that  Western 
Europe  may  be  exposed  to  new  danger  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  mutually 
reinforce  their  own  defenses. 

What  is  potentially  more  troublesome  for 
the  two  nuclear  giants  Is  that  Western  Eu- 
rope's leaders  are  far  readier  than  ever  to 
challenge  Washington-Moscow  decisions  that 
affect  their  fate.  Moreover,  they  have  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  by  footdragglng  on  some- 
thing that  the  superpowers  want — the  pend- 
ing treaty  to  ban  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

EFTECrrVENESS   OP  SYSTEMS 

So  far.  the  relatively  few  Europeans  who 
have  come  to  grips  with  the  anti-missile 
problem  are  divided  on  the  effectiveness  of 
ABM  systems  and  their  Impact  on  ETurope. 
But  even  If  their  thinking  does  not  coalesce, 
It  can  still  mean  grief  for  Washington  par- 
ticularly and  for  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

At  Ankara.  Turkey.  In  a  Sept.  28-29  meet- 
ing of  the  seven-nation  Allied  Nuclear  Plan- 
ning Group.  McNamara  succeeded  in  mollify- 
ing Western  defense  ministers  about  the 
American  decision  of  Sept.  18  to  deploy  a 
«  "light"  ABM  system.  It  was  sprung  upon 
them  with  short  notice,  and  no  consultation, 
even  though  Britain  had  been  scheduled 
since  April  to  repwrt  at  the  meeting  on  the 
ramifications  of  a  possible  anti-missile  sys- 
tem for  Western  Eiur)pe. 

Once  again.  McNamara's  dazzling  style  of 
showering  statistics  and  rationales  on  skep- 


tics apparently  was  effective.  But  past  per- 
formance shows  that  this  technique  often 
only  suppresses  doubt,  without  eliminating 
It.  There  are  some  indications  that  a  "morn- 
ing after"  reaction  already  is  developing. 

Inquiries  by  The  W^ashlngton  Post  in 
Western  European  capltjils  show  there  is 
widespread  belief  that  political  factors  pro- 
duced the  US.  decision  of  Sept.  18  for  a 
limited  ABM  deployment. 

ST:SPICI0N    ABOrSED 

This  conviction.  In  turn,  has  aroused  Eu- 
ropean suspicion  that  political  and  "mili- 
tar>--industrlal"  forces  inside  the  United 
States  will,  in  turn,  push  it  lnt«  massive 
ABM  deployment,  over  McNamara's  opposi- 
tion, if  necessary.  McNamara  has  insisted 
that  the  result  would  be  only  a  mutually- 
oflsettlng  expenditure  of  about  $40  blUlon 
each  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  without  any  gain  in  security,  be- 
cause each  nation's  offense  could  penetrate 
the  other's  defense. 

According  to  American  sources,  the  politi- 
cal suspicion  Is  correct  so  far  as  the  timing 
of  the  Johnson  Administration's  Sept.  18 
decision  was  concerned.  The  Administration, 
inevitably,  has  denied  that  politics  Influ- 
enced Its  decision  In  any  way. 

The  United  States,  in  the  absence  of  So- 
viet readiness  to  begin  talks  on  limiting 
nuclear  missilery,  was  originally  headed,  ac- 
cording to  unofficial  sources,  toward  a  De- 
cember announcement  of  a  "light"  ABM  de- 
ployment. 

President  Johnson,  however,  confronted 
with  soaring  Congressional  opposition  on 
all  fronts,  suddenly  accelerated  the  ABM 
timetable  In  an  effort  to  ease  the  political 
pressures  upon  him.  according  to  Informed 
sources. 

HEARINGS    PLANNED 

Among  the  President's  typically  multiple 
objectives,  it  Is  said,  was  a  desire  to  out- 
flank zealous  pro-ABM  forces  in  hearings 
planned  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.),  plus  an  attempt  to  solicit  support 
for  the  President's  stymied  tax  increase  pro- 
posal  from  pro-ABM  members  of  Congress. 

The  ABM  announcement  was  geared  to 
help  counter  charges  from  hawks  on  Viet- 
nam policy  that  the  administration  addi- 
tionally was  risking  the  Nation's  defenses 
by  avoiding  any  ABM  deployment. 

A  blanket  denial  that  any  "Outside  and 
unrelated  pressures  '  influenced  the  Admin- 
istration's ABM  decision  was  newly  made 
Friday  by  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Warnke.  The  "decision  to  deploy.  "  he  said 
in  a  major  Administration  speech,  "resulted 
solely  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
lU  Allies." 

The  "Chinese-oriented  ABM  system."  said 
Warnke.  was  carefully  designed  to  avoid  trig- 
gering "an  acceleration  cf  the  strategic  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union."  By  building  pro- 
tection against  the  outside  possibility  that 
"the  Chinese  leadership  might  panic  and 
press  the  button."  he  said,  the  United  States 
sought  to  remove  doubts  among  Asians  who 
ask.  "for  example.  If  the  United  States  would 
really  be  willing  to  risk  Detroit  to  save  a 
small  Asian  nation." 

NUCLEAR     TREATY 

Special  concern,  said  Warnke.  was  given  to 
the  question  of  whether  this  thin  ABM  de- 
ployment might  Impair  American-Soviet  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  treaty  to  halt  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  "We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion." he  said,  "that  our  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  deployment  should  make  It  easier,  and 
not  harder,  for  countries  in  Asia  to  sign  the 
NPT  (non-proliferation  treaty)." 

No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  make 
the  same  claim  where  the  Europeans  are 
concerned.  The  decision,  in  fact,  has  had  the 
reverse  effect  there. 

To  the  Western  Europeans,  China  Is  very 


remote.  Its  potential  physical  threat  to  them 
Is  remote,  and  extra  suspicion  therefore  falls 
on  the  U.S.  decision. 

Western  Europeans,  preoccupied  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  own  security,  auto- 
matically interpreted  the  U£.  decision  in 
that  dimension. 

What  looms  In  West  Germany's  official  con- 
cern Is  that  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  urging  it  to  participate  in,  might 
preclude  a  Western  European  antl-mlssile 
systems,  because  an  ABM  system  employs  nu- 
clear warheads  to  knock  down  incoming 
missiles. 

REACTION     IN     BONN 

From  Bonn,  Dan  Morgan  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post  Foreign  Service  report€d  that  the 
American  ABM  decision  has  further  tmder- 
mlned  the  credibility  of  VS.  intentions  about 
the  nuclear  treaty.  Some  Germans  are  con- 
tending that  the  U.S.  action  has  cast  doubt 
on  the  stability  of  the  existing  nuclear  "bal- 
lance  of  terror,"  and  that  the  whole  structure 
of  defense  concepts  may  require  reexamina- 
tion. 

But  paradoxically,  the  British  position,  as 
stated  at  Scarborough,  England,  last  week  by 
Defense  Minister  Denis  Healey  is  that:  "There 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  any  ABM  sys- 
tem of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  today 
will  produce  a  meaningful  deterrent  against 
a  major  nuclear  power." 

Healey  expressed  a  similar  position  In  pri- 
vate talks  at  Ankara  with  defense  ministers 
of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Italy,  Tur- 
key. Canada  and  the  Netherlands. 

There  the  defense  chiefs  dlsctissed.  Incon- 
cliislvely.  whether  any  anti-missile  system 
could  be  effective  against  the  seven  or  eight 
hunxlred  Soviet  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles  targeted  on  Western  Etirope.  The 
shorter  range  makes  the  problem  technologi- 
cally different  from  countering  missiles  fired 
between  continents.  Beyond  that,  Europe's 
close,  crowded  cities  compound  the  problem 
of  operating  separate,  national  systems.  The 
alternative,  a  multinational  antl-mlssile  sys- 
tem, raises  the  familiar  nuclear  force  di- 
lemma of  who  will  pay  for  it,  and  more  im- 
portantly, whose  finger  will  be  on  the  trigger. 

ETFICACY    DISPUTED 

At  the  top.  official  level  in  Britain,  the 
Washington  Post  bureau  in  London  reported, 
one  source  said  he  accepts  the  American  word 
that  its  limited  ABM  is  directed  at  China  and 
not  against  Russia.  But  he  disputed  the 
efficacy  of  that  system  and  expressed  belief 
It  was  adopted  only  because  of  Intense  polit- 
ical pressure  In  the  United  States. 

An  American  counter-argument  in  this  de- 
bate which  is  carried  on  largely  behind  the 
scenes,  is  this:  Britain  cannot  admit  that  any 
ABM  system  is  effective,  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  nullify  Britain's  own  limited  nucle.ar 
offensive  force. 

Prom  Paris,  Don  Louchhelm  of  The  Wash- 
ington P»ost  Foreign  Service  reported  that 
French  officials  are  having  a  field  day  with 
the  disquiet  caused  by  the  American  deci- 
sion. 

"Predictably."  he  reported,  the  French  "see 
a  new  vindication  for  their  policy  of  dis- 
engagement from  the  Atlantic  Alliance,"  and 
are  "playing  up  the  fact  that  there  was  little 
or  no  consultation  before  the  decision." 

"Some  Frenchmen  have  even  suggested 
that  by  creating  an  anti-missile  barrier  In 
the  United  States.  Washington  has  made  Eu- 
rope more  vulnerable,  as  a  common  enemy 
might  prefer  to  send  its  nuclear  weapons 
toward  undefended  targets." 

REAFFIRMING     THESIS 

"The  French,  therefore,  are  quietly  capi- 
talizing on  the  ABM  decision  to  reaffirm  their 
thesis  that  1.  Europe  must  fend  for  itself; 
2.  A  separate  French  nuclear  force  Is  more 
necessary  than  ever,  and  3.  NATO  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  an  American  pawn,  where 
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Washington  calls  the  tune  unilaterally  and 
everjone  must  dance  to  It,  whether  they 
agree  or  not." 

Gen.  Pierre  Gallols  and  other  French  nu- 
clear strategists  maintain  that  the  limited 
French  nuclear  force,  delivering  weapons  by 
low-flying  supersonic  planes,  can  elude  any 
anti-missile  defense.  The  French  contend, 
Louchhelm  reported,  that  at  comparatively 
low  cost,  new  attack  systems  can  be  devised, 
rendering  each  new  defensive  screen  a  costly 
anachronism. 

By  uninterested  timing,  the  new  ABM  de- 
bate inside  the  AlUance  coincides  with  a  con- 
ference in  Ditchley,  England,  this  week  on 
proposals  for  modernizing  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Foy  D. 
Kohler  heads  one  of  four  subcommittees  that 
will  coordinate  their  private  reports  In  a 
study  Initiated  last  year  by  Belgian  Foreign 
MlnlBter  Pierre  Harmel.  These  projections 
are  scheduled  to  be  presented  to  the  NATO 
foreign  ministers  at  their  December  meeting 
In  Brussels. 

The  specific  subject  of  a  possible  ABM 
system  lor  Western  Europe,  however,  pres- 
ently is  not  scheduled  for  further  major 
discussions  until  a  spring  meeting  In  The 
Hague  of  the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group. 
These  additional  studies  were  requested,  at 
Ankara,  by  West  Germany  and  Italy.  But  In- 
evitably the  ABM  dilemma  for  Western  Eu- 
rope can  recur  and  rebound  almost  anywhere 
in  Europe. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  20,  1967] 
Genie  Out  or  the  Bottle 
Secretary  McNamara's  San  Francisco 
speech  was  evidently  a  replay  of  his  brU- 
liantly  reasoned.  Impassioned  appeal  to  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  at  Glassboro  to  halt  a  danger- 
ous new  round  In  the  strategic  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Between  these  two  speeches  there  Inter- 
vened President  Johnson's  decision  to  build 
a  "light"  anti-balllstlc-mlsslle  (ABM)  sys- 
tem, probably  designed  for  defense  against 
the  Republicans  as  much  as  against  the  Com- 
munist Chinese.  The  question  now  Is  wheth- 
er this  secondary  decision,  taken  on  what  Mr. 
McNamara  called  "marginal  grounds,"  will 
thwart  the  covmtry's  major  security  objec- 
tive: to  get  the  arms  race  tmder  control.  We 
do  not  think  this  will  advance  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  thrown  a  $5-blllion  fish 
to  the  cats.  Will  It  quiet  the  country's  mUi- 
tary-industrlal  complex  and  its  Congres- 
sional spokesmen?  Or  will  construction  of 
the  proposed  ABM  defense  lead  to  irresistible 
poUtlcal  pressure  to  build  a  $40-bllllon  de- 
fense program  for  25  cities,  then  fifty  or 
more?  The  initial  Indications  are  that  the 
advocates  of  heavy  antl-missUe  defeases  will 
not  be  appeased. 

The  Illusory  argument  that  population  wUl 
be  truly  protected  by  ABM's  and  casualties 
reduced  has  a  political  appeal  that  the  coun- 
ter argtmients,  for  all  their  logic,  cannot 
match.  The  fact  tends  to  get  lost  that  of- 
fense always  outruns  the  defense  and  that 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
can  build  sufficient  weapons  to  overwhelm 
the  other's  ABM  system. 

The  probable  effect  on  this  country — a  vast 
and  essentially  useless  escalation  of  arma- 
ments expenditure  In  money  and  resources — 
is  bad  enough;  even  more  dangerous  is  the 
likely  effect  on  Russia. 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
mutually  Influence  one  another's  strategic 
plans,"  Mr.  McNamara  points  out.  "Actions 
— or  even  realistically  potential  actions — on 
either  side  relating  to  the  build-up  of  nu- 
clear forces,  be  they  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive weapons,  necessarily  trigger  reactions 
on  the  other  side.  It  Is  precisely  this  action- 
reaction  phenomenon  that  fuels  an  arms 
race." 


The  Soviet  Union  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  current  American  Intention  is  not 
to  go  beyond  a  defense  against  the  relatively 
weak  Chinese  threat;  but  they  also  know 
that  present  American  Intentions  could 
change  and  that  there  are  domestic  Ameri- 
can political  pressures  which  prove  especially 
effective  every  two  years  as  elections  ap- 
proach. Thus  what  appears  clear  to  Ameri- 
cans—that  the  ABM  system  Is  In  fact  being 
built  primarily  to  cope  with  China — may 
not  appear  so  clear  to  Russians.  And  If  they 
act  according  to  their  fears,  as  they  usually 
do,  the  race  will  be  on  again. 

The  irony  in  the  decision  to  go  ahead  at 
this  point  with  antl-missUe  defense  is  that, 
as  Mr.  McNamara  said,  "none  of  the  systems 
at  the  present  or  foreseeable  state  of  the  art 
would  provide  an  Impenetrable  shield  over 
the  United  States."  The  Soviet  Union  can 
build  enough  nuclear  warheads  to  saturate 
any  level  of  American  defense.  Even  a 
Chinese  missile  attack  on  a  small  scale  would 
probably  destroy  several  American  cities. 
Security  against  China  wlU  continue  to  rest 
largely  on  deterrence — and  that  means  the 
existence  of  overwhelming  offensive  strength. 

Some  Administrative  advisers  believe 
American  work  on  an  anti-missile  system 
will  speed  a  So\-let  response  to  American 
proposals  for  limitation  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive missUes.  But  the  Russians  have  more 
than  sufficient  Incentive  to  open  negotia- 
tions; the  multiple-warhead  offensive  mis- 
sels the  United  States  already  Is  buUding 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  limited 
ABM  system  makes  It  less  likely  that  the 
genie  of  a  new  nuclear  arms  race  can  be  put 
back  Into  the  bottle.  But  It  remains  impera- 
tive that  every  effort  continue  to  bring  It 
under  some  kind  of  control. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  19.  1967) 
THE  Wrong  Race 

"Tliere  Is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  In- 
trinsic to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear 
weaponry,"  Secretary  McNamara  said  yes- 
terday in  announcing  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  InsUU  a  "thin,"  "China-oriented" 
$5  billion  anti-ballistlc  missUe  system  over 
the  next  five  years.  And  he  added:  "The 
danger  in  deploying  this  .  .  .  system  Is  going 
to  be  that  pressures  will  develop  to  expand 
It  into  a  heavy  Soviet-oriented  ABM  system." 

This  is  Indeed  the  danger,  and  it  Is  demon- 
strated in  no  small  way  by  the  very  decision 
which  Mr.  McNamara  made  the  occasion  for 
an  eloquent  and  compelling  argtiment 
against  a  race  for  armaments  and  in  favor  of 
a  "race  toward  reasonableness."  Just  last 
January,  Mr.  McNamara  was  telling  the  Sen- 
<ite  Armed  Services  that  a  decision  to  build 
a  Chinese-oriented  ABM  system  "need  not 
be  made  this  year."  In  the  meantime,  he  has 
produced  no  fresh  evidence  which  would  sug- 
gest a  heightened  Chinese  threat.  There  has, 
however,  been  very  heightened  political  pres- 
sure for  an  American  ABM  system  to  counter 
suspected  ABM  deplojTnents  by  the  Russians. 
One  can  only  conjecture  whether  this  pres- 
sure may  not  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decision  to  announce  the  beginnings  of  a 
"thin."  anti-Chinese  ABM  system  at  this 
time,  and  wonder,  too,  about  the  "reasonable- 
ness" of  this. 

Still  less  is  the  layman  able  to  Judge  with 
much  competence  whether  such  a  "thin" 
system  is  needed  at  all.  On  this  point,  the 
word  and  judgment  of  those  who  pyossess  the 
Intelligence  data  and  the  incredibly  intricate 
technical  knowledge  must  be  taken  largely  on 
faith,  for  there  was  little  In  the  Secretary's 
address  to  document  this  need. 

Where  Mr.  McNamara  was  considerably 
more  persuasive,  however,  was  In  his  argu- 
ment that  the  next  step — towards  a  heavy 
ABM  system— would  take  us  f  nd  the  Rus- 
sians off  on  a  "foolish  and  reckless  course." 
It    would,    the   Secretary   said,    be   a  strong 


Inducement  for  the  Soviets  to  "vastly  In- 
crease their  own  offensive  forces."  And  this, 
he  added,  would  "make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  respond  In  turn — and  so  the  arms  race 
would  rush  hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  pur- 
pose on  either  side." 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  And  if  we 
are  obliged  to  assume  that  the  Administra- 
tion knows  what  it's  talking  about  when  It 
talks  of  the  need  for  a  "thin,"  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  system,  we  must  also  assume 
that  our  officials  and  our  experts  and  our 
scientists  also  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  when  they  say  that  the  Russian- 
American  nuclear  arms  race  has  passed  the 
point  where  either  contestant  can  hope  to 
gain  decisively  by  continuing  It. 

If  the  Russians  want  to  continue  It  any- 
way, out  of  false  hope  or  for  their  own 
internal  political  needs,  they  would  not  re- 
quire the  pretext  of  the  President's  decision 
to  deploy  a  new  ABM  missile  system.  Pre- 
texts for  arms  spending  can  always  be  found. 
Conversely,  if  they  see  some  merit  in  an 
agreement  which  would  ratify  the  current 
stand-off.  and  slow  or  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  they  can  quite  readily  Ignore  our  ABM 
deployment  for  they  are,  after  all,  Installing 
some  such  system  of  tJaeir  own. 

It  is  up  to  them — and  up  to  us.  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  race  towards  reasonableness,  as 
Mr.  McNamara  rightly  said,  "we  had  better 
all  run  that  race." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  19.  1987] 
In  the  Nation:   A  Nightmare  Debatk 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  September  18. — Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, in  announcing  the  Administration's 
decision  to   build  a  Umlt«d  missile  defense 
system,   provided    an   unusual   glimpse  Into 
the    grisly,    Strangelovlsh    world    of    mega- 
tonnage  and  "assured  destruction,"  where  It 
makes  no  sense  to  "over-destroy"  a  target, 
but  where  one  calculates  how  many  millions 
of   people   must   be   incinerated   before    the 
damage  becomes  "unacceptable"  to  a  society 
that  wants  to  remain  "viable." 

All  of  that,  of  course,  is  merely  horrible. 
The  nuclear  planner's  world  becomes  truly 
grotesque — a  maniacal  joke  on  humanity — 
only  when  it  is  realized  that  nuclear  "capa- 
bility" is  both  fearsomely  destructive  and 
practically  Impotent. 

As  McNamara  points  out,  nuclear  capa- 
bility cannot  stop  subversion  In  Southeast 
Asia  or  force  commercial  concessions  In 
Africa  or  keep  Latin  America  subservient  to 
Washington's  wishes.  Nuclear  capability  is 
not  like  the  British  Navy  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  or  the  Marines,  or  the  Green  Berets. 
it  has  none  of  the  practical  possibilities  for 
asserting  power  or  persuading  the  recalci- 
trant that  all  other  weapons  possess. 

Thus,  American  nuclear  capability,  at  root, 
exists  to  convince  Russian  nuclear  cajjablllty 
that  it  cannot  destroy  the  United  States 
without  causing  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
destroyed,  too;  and  Soviet  nuclear  capability 
exists  lor  the  reverse  reason.  To  use  either 
for  a  lesser  purpose  would  be  both  im- 
practical and  dangerous. 

This  is  the  macabre  proposition  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  dangerous  and  divisive 
political  debate  that  is  sure  to  follow 
McNamara's  chilling  speech.  The  question  at 
issue  will  be  whether  the  terrible  balance 
that  renders  both  Soviet  and  American 
nuclear  power  useless  for  anything  but 
mutual  destruction  is  slowly  being  disrupted 
so  that  nuclear  warfare,  however  infernal, 
might  become  a  practical  proposition  for  the 
Sortet  Union. 

Already,  Influential  members  of  Congress — 
backed  by  some  {xjwerful  military  voices — 
are  saying  that  the  limited  missile  defense 
system  to  be  erected  against  possible  Chinese 
attack  should  be  expanded  Into  a  massive 
system  capable  of  defending  against  a  Soviet 
attack.  McNamara  argued  vigorously  against 
this   proposition   with   the   nightmare    logic 
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that  makea  the  nuclear  planner's  world  so 
Incredible  and  so  blood-curdling. 

Building  a  defense  against  Soviet  attacK, 
he  said,  would  cause  the  Soviets  vastly  to 
Increase  their  offensive  capability.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  surely  deploy  their 
own  defensive  system  to  match  ours,  so  that 
the  United  States  would  have  to  Improve  the 
American  offensive  ability.  In  the  end,  both 
sides  would  have  spent  billions:  neither 
would  have  achieved  additional  security, 
and  the  arms  race  would  have  splraled  a 
notch  higher  toward  that  point  where  the 
ultimate  confrontation  might  become  inevi- 
table. 

The  counter-argvunents  are  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  In  the  long  run  have  the  tech- 
nical and  Industrial  capacity  to  maintain 
such  a  nuclear  race  with  the  United 
States;  but  that  If  Moscow  deploys  a  missile 
defense  first,  the  Soviets  may  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  American  nuclear  capability 
Is  no  longer  effective,  and  that  they  can 
launch  a  nuclear  war  without  being  them- 
selves destroyed.  There  are  also  those  who 
believe  that  the  Soviets  already  may  have 
made  significant  gains  In  defensive  technol- 
ogy, which  the  United  States  will  have  to 
match. 

At  a  less  rarefied  level  of  argument,  there 
l8  not  much  doubt  that  If  the  Soviets  do  pro- 
ceed with  a  missile  defense,  any  American 
administration  Is  likely  to  come  under  tre- 
mendous political  pressure  to  match  It.  on 
the  grounds  that  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  at  stake. 

Thus,  in  announcing  plans  to  build  the 
limited  defense  system,  the  Administration 
took  several  calculated  risks.  One  was  that 
the  announcement  would  end  any  chance  of 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  nuclear 
arms  limitations — although  McNamara  him- 
self believes  the  limited  nature  of  the  Ad- 
mlndstratlon  plan  will.  Instead,  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  take  part  In  such  talks. 

Another  was  that  taking  the  little  step 
wUl  produce  Irreslstable  political  pressure 
for  taking  a  large  step  that  McNamara  plain- 
ly labeled  dangerous  and  foolish,  since  he 
believes  It  would  set  both  Washington  and 
Moscow  off  on  another  form  of  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Finally.  If  the  Soviets  believe  the  limited 
defense  system  Is  only  a  first  step  In  a  larger 
system  erected  against  their  nuclear  power, 
they  might  move  ahead  with  their  own  de- 
fenses. That  would  leave  McNamara  and  the 
Administration  no  choice  but  to  enter  the 
"foolish  and  reckless"  competition  they  hope 
to  avoid. 

(Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Sept.  20,  1967] 
An  Ominous  Decision 

The  administration's  decision  to  start 
building  an  antl-mlsslle  defense  system 
opens  an  ominous  new  chapter  In  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  It  also  puts  the  nation  on  a 
course  that  U  clouded  with  doubts,  uncer- 
tainties, and  Imponderables. 

This  Is  to  be  only  a  "thin"  antl-mlsslle 
deployment.  As  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
pointed  out.  no  existing  or  foreseeable  de- 
fensive system  could  present  an  effective 
counter  to  a  massive  enemy  attack  on  this 
country  Involving  swarms  of  sophisticated 
ballistic  missiles.  The  offense  still  enjoys  a 
wide  margin  of  superiority  over  the  defense 
in  this  area.  No  matter  how  elaborate  the 
defense  system  may  be.  It  can  be  penetrated 
and  frustrated  If  the  attacker  has  at  his  dis- 
posal large  numbers  of  missiles  equipped 
with  presently  available  penetration  aids. 
Both  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
now  have  arsenals  of  such  missiles,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara says,  and  neither  can  erect  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  them. 

Why,  then  was  the  decision  made  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  emtl-mlsslle  deployment?  It 
was  made,  Mr.  McNamara  explains,  not  to 
protect  against  an  attack  from  Soviet  Russia, 
but   to  protect   against   Communist  China. 


The  Red  Chinese  now  are  developing  a  nu- 
clear capacity.  By  the  mld-19708  they  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  few  long-range  ballistic 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  McNamara  sajrs.  Red  China  might  be  so 
"incautious"  as  to  attempt  a  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States. 

"It  would  be  Insane  and  suicidal  for  her  to 
do  so,"  Mr.  McNamara  adds,  "but  one  can 
conceive  conditions  under  which  China 
might  miscalculate.  We  wish  to  reduce  such 
possibilities  to  the  minimum." 

The  "thin"  deployment  outlined  by  the 
administration,  It  is  hoped,  would  be  ade- 
quate to  counter  the  relatively  few  and  rela- 
tively unsophisticated  nuclear  missiles  that 
China  win  have  by  the  1970s. 

The  price  of  this  "thin"  deployment  of  an 
anti-missile  missile  system  comes  high.  Some 
four  billion  dollars  already  has  been  spent 
over  the  last  seven  years  on  preliminary  de- 
velopment. Mr.  McNamara  suggests  that  an 
additional  five  billion  may  bring  the  system 
Into  being,  though  that  estimate  could  bal- 
loon to  a  much  higher  figure  as  the  com- 
plexities are  worked  out. 

But  far  more  disquieting  than  the  costs  In- 
volved are  the  pressures  from  many  direc- 
tions that  are  certain  to  be  stimulated  by  this 
decision. 

Some  of  the  members  of  Congress — with 
Sen  John  O.  Pastore  In  the  lead — already  are 
demanding  that  we  plunge  ahead  beyond  the 
proposed  "thin"  deployment  and  erect  a  far 
more  elaborate  defensive  system.  They  are 
quite  unmoved  by  Mr.  McNamara's  argu- 
ments that  such  a  system  would  be  utterly 
futile. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  "thin  deploy- 
ment is  worked  out,  there  are  certain  to  be 
some  cities  or  some  regions  that  feel  they 
have  been  neglected.  The  consequence  inevi- 
tably will  be  pressures  from  these  cities  or 
regions  to  extend  the  system  to  give  them 
"protection." 

Nor  are  oxir  friends  abroad  likely  to  view 
this  development  with  complacency.  Some 
of  them  are  poesible  targets  of  nuclear  black- 
mall  from  Red  China.  If  they  see  us  erecting 
an  umbrella  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
Chinese  threat.  Is  It  not  logical  to  expect  that 
they  will  pressure  us  to  extend  the  umbrella 
to  Include  them? 

More  subtle  pressures  unquestionably  will 
be  brought  to  bear  by  the  aerospace  Indus- 
tries that  will  profit  by  thU  huge  expendi- 
ture for  an  antl-mlsslle  system.  The  financial 
community  already  is  fingering  the  potential 
gainers,  and  the  reaction  in  Wall  Street  to 
Mr.  McNamara's  announcement  was  a  surge 
In  the  prices  of  stock  of  affected  companies. 

The  total  effect  of  these  various  pressures 
will  be  a  massive  effort  to  force  us  far  be- 
yond the  relatively  modest  proposal  outlined 
by  Mr.  McNamara.  The  Defense  Secretary 
must  have  been  aware  of  this  consequence, 
for  at  one  point  In  his  address  he  observed: 
"There  Is  kind  of  mad  momentum  Intrin- 
sic to  the  development  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
onry." 

There  is,  Indeed,  and  a  serious  problem  for 
the  nation  in  the  period  ahead  almost  surely 
will  be  trying  to  keep  our  wits  and  our  sense 
of  values  as  we  are  swept  along  on  this  "mad 
momentum." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  1967] 

A  Detensk  Policy  and  New  Danders 

(By  Adam  YarmoUnsky) 

(Note. — The  writer,  former  special  assist- 
ant to  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara. is  currently  a  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  University.) 

The  administration's  decision  to  produce 
a  light  antl-balUstic  missile  system  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  threat  of  a  possible  Chinese 
nuclear  attack  by  the  mld-1970's  was  her- 
alded by  the  most  carefully  hedged  pro- 
nouncement of  major  military  policy  ever 
delivered  in  public.  But  all  that  care  may 


not  have  been  enough  to  prevent  a  new  arms 
race. 

Secretary  McNamara  spent  the  great  bulk 
of  his  oversize  (for  him)  San  Francisco 
speech  explaining  why  an  antl -ballistic  mis- 
sile system  aimed  at  Soviet  missiles  would 
do  us  no  good  at  all.  He  argued  that  the  only 
reasonable  U.S.  response  to  a  major  Soviet 
antl-mlsslle  buildup  would  be  to  Increase 
the  number  and  sophistication  of  our  own 
missiles,  so  that  we  would  be  quite  sure  that 
we  still  had  what  is  called  an  assured  sec- 
ond-strike capability.  That  is  Pentagon  lan- 
guage for  the  power  to  get  through  and 
knock  out  the  Soviet  Union  with  our  surviv- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  even  after  we  had  sus- 
tained the  heaviest  strike  the  Russians  could 
launch  against  us.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
the  inevitable  Soviet  response  to  a  U.S. 
antl-balUstlc  missile  system  aimed  at  catch- 
ing their  missiles  in  midair  would  be  to  build 
up  their  nuclear  arsenal  until  they  could 
saturate  any  ABM  system  we  set  up — and 
there  was  no  doubt  about  their  having  the 
resources  to  do  it.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  United  States  had  clear  nuclear  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union — in  raw  mega- 
tonage.  as  well  as  In  numbers  of  weapons 
deliverable  on  target — but  that  this  su- 
periority, which  would  continue  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  did  not  and  could  not  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  acquiring  a  second-strike 
capability  of  their  own. 

With  both  sides  able  to  destroy  each  other, 
but  only  at  the  price  of  self-destruction,  we 
and  the  Soviets  are  Indeed  like  Churchill's 
two  scorpions  in  a  bottle,  and  nuclear  power 
Is  Indeed  an  Instrument  of  very  limited  ef- 
fectiveness. In  Berlin,  In  Korea,  In  Vietnam, 
nuclear  power  is  of  no  value,  on  either  side. 
But  the  United  States  is  still  about  to 
build  an  ABM  system  designed  to  catch  any 
Chinese  missile  that  might  be  thrown 
at  us  in  the  next  decade.  Secretary  McNam- 
ara was  at  great  pains  to  emphasize  that 
neither  the  anti-Chinese  system  nor  any 
system  we  could  deploy  would  be  effective 
against  Soviet  missiles.  And  he  warned  of 
the  twin  dangers  of  persuading  ourselves 
that,  with  an  anti-Chinese  ABM  system. 
our  nuclear  power  could  somehow  substitute 
for  conventional  forces  in  Asia,  or  of  sliding 
Into  the  production  of  a  more  elaborate 
system  directed  against  the  Soviets. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions,  how- 
ever, that  were  not  raised  in  his  speech; 
why  should  the  United  States  abandon 
reliance  on  its  nuclear  deterrent  as  an 
effective  means  to  persuade  the  Chinese  not 
to  risk  self-destruction?  What  if  the  Chi- 
nese were  to  threaten  the  United  States 
with  a  surface  missile  based  on  a  Junk 
anchored  a  hundred  miles  off  the  California 
coast?  Or  a  suitcase  bomb  smuggled  into  the 
country?  If  we  can,  and  must  rely  on  the 
deterrence  of  our  assured  second-strike  capa- 
bility not  to  be  blackmailed  by  these  possibil- 
ities, why  can't  we  rely  on  deterrence  against 
Chinese  ICBMs? 

But  the  decision  has  been  taken.  The 
important  issue  now  is  whether  we  can 
avoid  dangers  foreshadowed  in  the 
McNamara  speech.  Is  it  really  possible  to  re- 
sist the  pressures  to  expand  the  new  system? 
If  the  projected  talks  with  the  Soviets 
fall  to  produce  mutual  restraints  on  building 
ABMs,  will  we  find  ourselves  In  another  stage 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  that  gives  us  no 
more  military  security,  consumes  Immense 
resources,  and  only  makes  It  harder  to  reach 
essential  political  agreements  like  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty 

Even  Soviet  scientists  concede  that  a  po- 
litical decision  by  the  Soviet  Government 
to  deploy  a  major  ABM  system  would  be  Irra- 
tional. Surely  the  United  States  can  avoid 
playing  foUow-the-leader  in  so  senseless 
and  dangerous  a  game.  The  Issue  Is  com- 
plex, but  not  so  complex  that  It  can't  be 
understood,  if  properly  explained,  by  those 
who  will  stop  to  read  about  It.   President 
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Elsenhower's  warning  about  the  military  In- 
dxistrial  complex  Is  relevant  here,  but  with 
vigilance  it  can  be  resisted,  particularly  since 
the  defense  budget  has  been  remarkably 
well -protected  from  the  kind  of  congres- 
sional log-rolling  that  goes  on  with,  say, 
rivers  and  harbor  appropriations. 

(Prom  Newsday,  Sept.  25,  1967] 

State  of  Attairs 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

NEW  York. — There  Is  one  unremarked 
peculiarity  alx>ut  the  Administration's  new 
"light"  defense  against  the  Chinese  nuclear 
missiles  which  calls  for  further  explanation. 

The  building  of  the  projected  anti-ballis- 
tic missile  (ABM)  system  apparently  can  be 
stopped  In  its  tracks  by  merely  one  Russian 
diplomatic  move,  or  at  least  that  seems  to 
be  the  message  that  emerges  from  further 
study  of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  ex- 
position of  the  government's  present  nuclear 
strategy. 

Not  having  any  faith  In  the  effectiveness 
of  ABMs,  and  knowing  they  might  ultimately 
cost  the  U.S.  $40  billion  or  more,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  trying  for  months  to 
get  an  agreement  with  Russia  against  their 
deployment,  either  on  a  "heavy"  or  "light" 
scale. 

Now,  however,  under  increasing  political 
and  military  pressure  to  build  an  antl-mls- 
slle system  in  the  U.S.,  the  Administration 
has  given  ground,  but  It  is  significant  that 
it  emphasizes  It  has  not  lost  hope  that  It  can 
still  reach  an  agreement  with  Russia  to  halt 
an  ABM  race. 

McNamara  is  still  pointedly  saying  "Both 
our  nations  would  benefit  from  a  properly 
safeguarded  agreement  first  to  limit,  and 
later  to  reduce,  both  our  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  nuclear  forces."  And  he 
added,  "We  hope  we  can  .  .  .  achieve  such  an 
agreement."  Later,  the  State  Department's 
spokesman  said  the  same  thing.  "We  Intend 
to  continue  trying,"  he  said. 

Beginning  today.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
will  be  at  the  United  Nations  for  a  week 
where  he  will  be  discussing  missiles  (among 
other  things)  with  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister.  The  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  Llewellyn  Thompson,  and  the  chief 
U.S.  disarmament  negotiator,  William  C.  Fos- 
ter, also  will  be  on  hand. 

But  if  Russia  accedes  to  our  wishes,  and 
agrees  to  an  ABM  freeze,  what  happens  to 
the  Administration's  newly-announced  plan 
for  a  missile  defense  system  against  Commu- 
nist China?  The  implication  is  that  It  would 
be  dropped,  but,  intentionally  or  not,  there 
remains  some  confusion  about  this. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Russia  would 
hardly  agree  to  a  freeze  If  the  U.S.  Insisted 
on  going  ahead,  as  planned,  for  the  next  five 
years  with  an  new  ABM  system  which  could 
be  used  to  defend  against  Russia  as  well  as 
China.  But  If  the  Administration  halts  its 
ABM  program  in  order  to  get  the  agreement 
it  desires  so  much,  does  that  leave  the  U.S. 
exposed  to  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack?  Or  was 
that  threat  mostly  conjured  up  to  Justify 
spending  billions  to  develop  the  ABMs? 

Alas,  poor  McNamara:  it  always  devolves 
on  him  to  try  to  explain  to  the  public  why 
It  Is  urgent  for  the  Administration  to  do 
things  that  It  previously  had  said  were  un- 
desirable, unnecessary.  Impracticable,  extrav- 
agant, and  dangerous.  Such  as  bombing  Ha- 
noi and  Haiphong.  Such  as  the  "barrier" 
across  Vietnam.  Such  a£  the  new  ABM  de- 
fense. 

In  announcing  the  anti-Chinese  missile 
plan.  McNamara  made  a  withering  attack  on 
the  whole  ABM  principle  of  defense.  He  vir- 
tually reduced  It  to  fantasy.  As  a  clincher, 
he  said:  "The  four  prominent  scientists  (who 
served  as  advisers  to  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson)  have  unanimously  recom- 
mended agaln&t  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 


system  designed  to  protect  our  population 
against  Soviet  attack." 

McNamara's  case  against  the  effectiveness 
of  ABMs  is,  In  fact,  so  logical  and  overwhelm- 
ing that  It  Is  hard  to  take  seriously  his  in- 
volved explanation  of  why  It  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  develop  an  ABM  system  to 
save  ourselves  from  China.  Peking  has  al- 
ready astonished  the  world  with  the  speed 
of  Its  nuclear  development.  If.  as  McNamara 
says.  Russia  can  easily  penetrate  the  "heav- 
iest" possible  ABM  defense,  it  surely  cannot 
be  long  before  China  Is  able  to  penetrate  a 
"light"  one. 

The  ABMs  may  not  prove  very  effective 
against  China  when  it  develops  long-range 
nuclear  capacity,  but  momentarily  at  least 
they  have  knocked  the  wind  out  of  Adminis- 
tration critics  who  had  hoped  to  make  poUt- 
leal  capital  of  the  Issue,  which,  pfter  all,  is 
an  important  mission,  too. 

Even  more  Important,  though,  is  what  the 
Administration  will  say  when  and  If  the  U.S. 
and  Russia  agree  on  an  ABM  freeze.  Who  will 
be  tapped  to  tell  the  American  public  why 
China  Is  suddenly  no  longer  a  nuclear  threat 
to  the  U.S.,  and  hence  the  new  antl-mlsslle 
system  is  no  longer  needed?  We  hope  it  Isn't 
McNamara.  He  deserves  relief. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  20,  1967] 

New  Soviet  Crisis  Seen   Over  U.S.  Missile 

Plan 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara's 
announcement  that  the  United  States  U  to 
build  an  ABM  system  to  protect  Itself  against 
China  threatens  to  precipitate  a  major  crisis 
in  the  Kremlin,  of  the  kind  that  led  to  the 
fall  of  Khrushchev  in  1964. 

Many  Soviet  leaders  will  Insist,  in  spite  of 
McNamara's  strenuous  effort  to  reassxire 
them,  that  the  American  ABM  system  Is  de- 
signed to  neutralize  not  only  Chinese  but 
also  Soviet  missiles.  They  will  therefore  use 
the  American  announcement  as  ammuni- 
tion In  their  struggle,  which  has  grown  in- 
creasingly Intense  in  recent  months,  to  get  a 
much  bigger  slice  of  the  nation's  resources 
for  a  major  rearmament  program. 

In  this  struggle  Brezhnev,  the  party  secre- 
tary, stands  by  and  large  on  the  military 
platform,  and  Premier  Kosygln  on  the  civil- 
ian. 

Evidence  gleaned  between  the  lines  of  the 
Soviet  press  shows  that  Kosygin's  position 
has  already  been  dangerously  undermined 
by  the  military  pyolltical  lobby.  It  is  now  in 
danger  of  collapsing  altogether. 

The  Kremlin  jxjlicy  struggle  is  not  a 
straight-forward  contest  between  civilians 
and  military.  Nor  is  it  a  stark  confrontation 
between  those  who  simply  want  more  money 
for  defense,  and  those  who  prefer  to  have 
more  consumer  goods.  Within  this  rough  and 
ready  outline.  It  is  poesible  to  discern  con- 
tradictory trends  and  croes-currents,  the 
most  Important  of  which  concerns  the  Soviet 
ABM  program. 

Whether  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  build  a 
fuU-fiedged  ABM  system  has  been  a  major 
political  issue  In  the  Kremlin  for  many  years. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  ABM 
Installations  around  Moscow  represent  an  ad- 
vanced system.  There  is  even  less  reason  to 
make  any  such  assumption  about  Soviet 
Installations  elsewhere — near  Leningrad  and 
Tallin,  east  of  the  Urals,  or  in  South  Russia. 

EFFICACY    questioned 

The  latest  outburst  of  the  Soviet  ABM  de- 
bate became  evident  in  February,  when  some 
of  Russia's  highest  military  authorities  took 
mutually  contradictory  positions  In  public 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  Soviet  system.  Some  of 
the  statements,  made  on  Armed  Forces  Day, 
could  be  read  as  saying  that  the  Soviet  ABM 
system  was  capable  of  providing  reliable  de- 
fenses— while  others  seemed  designed  to  sug- 
gest that  it  provided  no  such  thing. 


The  controversy  was  still  at  full  tilt  earlier 
this  month  when  Marshal  Krylov.  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  strategic  missile 
forces.  Usted  publicly  the  factors  which  "en- 
sure that  rockets  are  virtually  Invulnerable, 
especially  when  used  en  masse." 

For  Krylov  to  say  that  missiles  are  "virtu- 
ally Invulnerable"  Is  to  deny  any  validity  to 
the  argument  In  favor  of  a  Soviet  ABM.  For 
him  to  argue  that  large  numbers  make  them 
even  less  vulnerable  is  to  say  that  he  wants 
more  missiles,  not  more  ABMs.  This  Is  much 
the  same  as  McNamara's  own  arguments 
SLgalnst  "hose  who  want  an  anti-Soviet  ABM. 

The  contrary  view  has  been  expressed  most 
recenOy  by  Marshal  Chulkov.  the  head  of 
civil  defense,  who  listed  "our  ABM"  as  being 
among  "the  best  means  of  defending  our 
country  against  a  nuclear  attack."  It  was 
their  task  to  ensure,  he  said,  that  hostile 
missiles  "will  be  destroyed  even  before  they 
approach  Soviet  borders. 

The  Inconclusive  nature  of  the  Soviet  pol- 
icy debate  and  the  shifting  alignments  with- 
in even  the  military  leadership,  are  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  February 
outburst  Marshal  Chulkov  was  still  among 
those  who  tended  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
effectiveness  on  an  ABM. 

PRESSTTRE    INCREASES 

But  after  February  It  became  evident  that 
the  pressure  for  a  Soviet  ABM  had  greatly 
increased,  and  Marshal  Chuikov's  change  of 
front  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  indications 
of  the  growing  strength  of  the  military- 
political  lobby.  The  pressure  found  vent  pub- 
licly in  the  military  press,  which  had  also 
provided  similar  Indications,  Just  before  the 
fall  of  Khrushchev,  of  the  gradual  weaken- 
ing of  his  position. 

At  that  time,  the  military-political  lobby 
urged  the  allocation  of  greater  resources  to 
heavy  Industry  and  to  steel  production  which 
provide,  even  in  modern  times,  the  necessary 
underpinning  lor  defense  industries.  The 
same  symbols,  and  issues,  have  re-emerged 
in  the  course  of  the  current  Soviet  policy 
debate,  but  this  time  they  are  linked  with 
the  demand  for  even  greater  resources  need- 
ed to  develop  and  deploy  an  ABM  system. 

Modern  weapons  development,  said  "Red 
Star,"  the  army  paper,  had  raised  the  role 
of  economic  factors  to  an  "extraordinary"  ex- 
tent, and  had  faced  the  economy — "and  par- 
ticularly heavy  industry" — with  a  number  of 
new  demands.  The  production  of  new  weap- 
ons, including  "anti-missile  defenses,  re- 
quires huge  economic  efforts,"  the  newspaper 
said. 

The  military  competition  with  the  civilian 
sector  for  more  money  was  only  one  element 
In  the  struggle.  Kosygln  was  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  economic  reform  which  wovild,  in 
his  view,  Improve  Russia's  economic  and 
scientific  potential  so  greatly  as  to  provide 
the  country  with  the  necessary  defense  ca- 
pability. Indeed,  Kosygln's  argument  can  be 
read  as  pressing  for  economic  reform  as  the 
best  way  to  provide  the  necessary  military 
strength. 

But  ■WTlters  in  "Communist  of  the  Armed 
Forces"  argued  that  the  reform,  and  econom- 
ic and  scientific  potential,  did  not  of  them- 
selves constitute  military  strength.  "Actual 
defense  measures."  they  argued,  "are  also 
necessary."  And  the  Implication  was  that 
those  who  were  stressing  the  economic  aspect 
were  neglecting  the  real  needs  of  defense. 

How  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  went  could 
best  be  Judged  by  observing  the  debate  on 
steel  production.  Under  Khrushchev,  this 
fight  led  to  the  Identification  of  Uie  mllitary- 
pwliUcal  lobby  as  "metal  eaters"  in  attacks 
on  them  published  in  the  Soviet  press. 

After  the  fall  of  Khrushchev  the  steel  pro- 
duction target  was  increased,  but  last  year 
the  differences  between  Brezhnev  and  Kosy- 
gln on  this  Issue  were  almost  allowed  to 
come  cut  In  public.  At  the  Party  congress, 
Brezhnev    condemned    (Khrushchev's)    "in- 
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correct  viewpoint"  that  modern  subetitutes 
would  reduce  the  need  for  steel,  and  an- 
nounced that  this  error  would  now  be  put 
right  in  the  development  of  the  steel 
Industry. 

BRJEZHNEV    CHALLENGED 

Kosygln,  on  the  other  hand,  opened  his 
remarks  on  steel  by  assuring  the  Congress 
that  the  Industry  had  "considerable  achieve- 
ments" to  Its  credit,  and  that  In  some  ways 
It  had  even  surpassed  "the  most  developed 
capitalist  countries."  He  was.  In  effect,  chal- 
lenging Brezhnev's  implied  view  that  the 
country  needed  much  more  steel.  Bv  last  May 
Brezhnev  also  came  to  praise  the  steel  in- 
dustry— but  only  in  order  to  bury  Kosygln. 
He  recalled  that  t)efore  the  last  wai  Russia 
was  producing  18  million  tons  of  steel:  after 
the  war  this  rose  to  60  million,  and  now  it 
waa  a  100  million.  "And  still,"  he  said,  "this 
cannot  satisfy  us." 

It  evidently  satisfied  Kosygln,  but  not 
the  military-political  lobby.  Although  the 
official  steel  target  for  1970  Is  124-129  million 
tons,  Koeygin's  planners  had  sabotaged  it  so 
effectively  that  the  party  leadership  was  con- 
strained to  Issue  a  public  rebuke  to  them. 

This  was  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  decision 
by  the  party  central  committee  and  the 
Government,  which  declared  the  "accelerat- 
ed development"  of  the  steel  Industry  to  be 
a  highly  Important  national  task.  It  there- 
lore  ordered  the  "substantial  intensification" 
of  capital  construction  in  the  steel  industry 
to  enable  it  to  achieve  the  1970  output 
targets. 

This  can  only  mean  that  Kosygln,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  economy,  had  viewed  the 
proposed  massive  Increase  from  Just  over  100 
million  tons  this  year  to  nearly  130  million 
tons  within  the  next  three  years  as  wrong. 

If  he  had  provided  the  necessary  produc- 
tion capacity  in  the  first  place,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  last  month  to  Issue  or- 
ders for  a  speedup.  The  announcement  was 
a  major  defeat  for  Kosygln,  and  a  victory  for 
the  military-political  lobby,  whose  pressure 
on  behalf  of  heavy  Industry  was  also  a  pres- 
8\u"e  for  steel — and  for  a  Soviet  ABM  system. 

As  Marshal  Krylov's  article  showed  earlier 
this  month,  the  victory  of  the  military 
political  lobby  was  confined  to  the  steel  is- 
sue— otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  publicly  denigrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
ABM. 

But  If  the  United  States  Is  building  one, 
then  those  Soviet  leaders  who  might  have 
been  willing  to  engage  in  talks  on  an  ABM 
moratorium  with  the  U.S.  will  have  had  the 
ground  knocked  from  under  them. 

But  might  the  American  action  provide  a 
final  incentive  for  the  Russians,  perhaps,  to 
engage  in  talks  with  the  United  States,  be- 
fore deciding  on  a  large-scale  Soviet  ABM 
development?  It  Just  conceivably  might — 
but  McNamara  would  first  have  to  allay  the 
misgivings  which  his  announcement  is  bound 
to  have  aroused  in  the  Kremlin. 

[Prom  the  New  Yorker,  Sept.  30.  1967) 
The  Talk  or  the  Town 
For  a  few  encouraging  years,  It  seemed  as 
If  President  Elsenhower's  valedictory  warn- 
ing against  'the  military-industrial  complex" 
could  safely  be  set  aside.  Civilian  leadership, 
prodded  and  supported  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, overwhelmed  the  startled  generals  with 
an  almost  terrlfyingly  brilliant  combination 
of  cost-analysis  techniques,  computerized 
strategy,  and  austere  human  intelligence. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  his  men 
soon  knew  more  about  the  business  of  de- 
fense than  the  military  itself,  and  combined 
the  courage  to  make  decisions  with  the  skill 
to  Justify  them.  For  a  while,  the  enemies  of 
"the  McNamara  re%'olutlon"  were  reduced  to 
making  the  extraordinarily  feeble  and  self- 
defeating  assertion  that  the  new  civilian 
leadership  was  too  intelligent  and  logical — 
as  Lf  the  business  of  defense  were  properly  an 
affair  of  the  heart.   In  any   event,  new  and 


terribly  expensive  weapons,  the  B-70  bomber 
among  them,  were  rejected  by  the  civilian 
leadership — Judgments  that  in  retrospect  are 
for  the  most  part  unimpeachable.  The  effects 
of  the  McNamara  years  are  too  deeply  em- 
bedded to  be  wholly  dislodged,  but  there  Is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  military  Is  now 
using  the  Increased  leverage  given  it  by  the 
Vietnam  war  to  reassert  is  primacy  over  civil- 
ian control,  and  is  finding  an  Increasingly 
responsive  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 
The  military  chiefs'  recommendations  for 
escalation  in  Vietnam  now  become  national 
policy,  despite  apparent  objections  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  disagrees  ever  more  boldly  and  pub- 
licly with  his  civilian  superiors,  and  clearly 
this  superlatively  cautious  man  would  not 
venture  to  do  so  without  considerable  In- 
formal encouragement.  Recently,  Marine 
Commandant  General  Wallace  M.  Greene, 
Jr.,  took  it  upon  himself  to  tell  the  country 
that  Vietnam  was  far  more  important  than 
any  minor  disturbances  by  a  few  Negro  mal- 
contents— exactly  the  kind  of  military  Intru- 
sion into  broad  national  concerns  that 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  with  the  Elsen- 
hower years.  And  now  all  these  tokens  of  a 
military  renaissance  have  culminated  in  the 
decision,  after  a  decade-long  battle,  to  build 
an  antl-balllstic-missile.  or  A.B.M.,  system. 
Both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  previously  opposed  to  such  a 
system. 

Almost  every  Independent  scientific  expert 
has  concluded  that  a  missile-defense  system 
would  be  a  costly,  probably  dangerous,  and 
finally  futile  addition  to  the  arms  race.  Yet 
we  are  going  to  build  it  Just  the  same.  Be- 
cause the  military  and  its  allies  want  to. 
And  because  the  President  Is  unwilling  to 
confront  the  political  costs  and  pressures  of 
a  refusal.  Apparently,  the  most  Important 
reason  for  the  decision  is  the  desire  to  de- 
prive Republicans  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
"the  anti-missile  gap"  an  Issue  in  1968.  No 
one  has  clearly  defined  the  phrase  "military- 
Industrial  complex."  Certainly,  it's  not.  In  any 
sense,  a  coherent  and  malevolent  conspiracy. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  exist.  It  consists  basical- 
ly of  much  of  the  military  leadership,  the 
large  industrial  firms  that  make  weapons, 
and  the  members  of  Congress  who  have  as- 
similated their  public  careers  with  the  cause 
of  armed  strength.  These  people  are  Impelled 
by  motives  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  de- 
sire for  profits,  through  honest  fear,  to  fierce 
patriotic  dedication.  However,  the  disparate 
Impulses  Invariably  converge  in  a  contlnuotis 
and  powerful  advocacy  of  more  and  better 
weapons  and  In  an  opposition  to  arms  con- 
trol. With  the  decision  to  begin  the  missile 
defense,  they  have  won  perhaps  their  great- 
est victory. 

The  arguments  that  are  used  to  Justify 
this  decision  Indicate  its  remoteness  frc«n 
any  logical  analysis  of  the  national  Interest. 
Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  our  oificlal  position 
was  that  we  would  not  set  up  missile  defenses 
If  the  Russians  would  also  refrain.  Now  we 
intend  to  build  a  "light"  system  (only  from 
five  to  ten  bllllou  dollars'  worth),  to  defend 
ourselves  against  still  nonexistent  Chinese 
rockets.  Plainly,  If  we  need  a  defense  against 
China,  then  to  promise  not  to  set  up  A.B.M.'s 
If  the  Soviet  Union  similarly  held  back  was  a 
dangerous  blunder,  since  it  would  leave  us 
defenseless  against  the  Chinese.  This  mask 
of  lUoglc  must,  therefore,  conceal  the  real 
consideration:  the  military  and  its  allies 
are  eager  to  get  going  with  missUe  defenses. 
We  cannot  afford  a  real  defense  against  Rus- 
sia, which  by  McNamara 's  estimate  would 
cost  forty  billion  dollars,  and  might  well  cost 
twice  as  much,  and  a  smaller  effort  can  be 
Justified  only  by  calling  upon  that  convenient 
devil  China. 

The  arguments  that  swirl  around  missile 
defense  are  labyrinthine  and  often  technical. 
Yet   there  are   some  fairly  clear  considera- 


tions— the  same  ones  that  led  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara to  oppose  any  defense  and  that  now 
support  his  continuing  hostility  to  a  system 
for  countering  Soviet  attack.  The  first  such 
consideration — and  one  that  in  a  different  of- 
ficial mood  would  be  conclusive — is  that 
there  is  no  way  to  build  a  defense  that  can- 
not be  overwhelmed.  If  the  Russians  build 
enough  missiles,  or  put  more  warheads  on 
the  missiles  they  already  have,  they  will  be 
able  to  blow  us  up  no  matter  how  many 
A.B.M.s  we  construct.  As  the  Secretary  has 
said,  it  is  extremely  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  the  Russians  would  not  do  this.  Of 
course,  we  would  do  the  same.  (Soon,  scien- 
tific progress  will  lay  to  rest  the  archaic  for- 
mula "One  rocket,  one  city"  by  topping  a 
single  missile  with  ten  or  more  hydrogen 
bombs,  which  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  to- 
gether would  disperse  to  ten  different  urban 
areas.)  Thus,  after  we  had  spent  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  encircled  our  cities  with 
nuclear  weapons,  both  countries  would  still 
be  able  to  destroy  each  other — which  is  ex- 
actly where  we  are  now.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
should  construct  defenses  while  we  re- 
frained from  doing  so,  we  could  nullify  its 
efforts  simply  by  improving  our  offensive 
power,  and  thus  again  preserve  the  now 
familiar  assurance  of  mutual  destruction. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  logical  certainty. 
For  the  Important  thing  about  missile  de- 
fenses Is  that  they  will  not  stop  all  missiles. 
A  certain  number  will  get  through.  Perhaps 
twenty-five  per  cent,  perhaps  fifty  per  cent, 
perhaps  seventy-five  per  cent.  No  one  really 
knows,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  until  the 
day  of  Armageddon.  There  is  no  way  of  test- 
ing such  defenses  against  all  the  stratagems 
and  technological  devices  that  may  be  con- 
trived to  deceive  them.  Anyway,  air  defense 
has  invariably  proved  less  effective  in  actual 
combat  than  on  the  testing  fields.  Even  if 
some  distant  day  of  scientific  wonders  en- 
ables us  to  guarantee  ninety-per-cent  per- 
fection, then,  as  ten  hydrogen  warheads 
descend  on  Washington,  there  will  be,  at 
most,  a  few  moments  for  quiet  pride  in  the 
fact  that  nine  of  them  will  never  reach  the 
target. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the  po- 
tential cost  of  this  particular  upward  spiral 
In  the  arms  race  is  unlimited.  In  this  respect, 
it  Is  the  ultimate  dream  of  a  weapons  system. 
The  flaw  In  previous  strategies  was  that  once 
there  were  enough  missiles  to  blow  the  other 
fellow  up  a  few  times  over,  no  more  were 
really  needed.  (We  have  three  or  fovir  times 
as  many  as  the  Russians,  but  we  still  assume 
they  could  destroy  us.)  However,  once  a  race 
between  defense  and  offense  begins,  there  Is 
never  enough.  Of  course,  It  Is  possible  to  stop 
at  any  arbitrary  point — say,  ten  billion  dol- 
lars, or  fifty — and  we  undoubtedly  will  stop, 
but  that  makes  no  logical  sense.  For  If  you 
are  serious  about  defense,  you  must  strive  for 
a  system  that  really  defends  you.  and  since 
there  is  no  such  system,  you  must  build  for- 
ever. Russia  and.  ultimately.  China  will  in- 
crease their  offensive  strength  to  counter  our 
A.B.M.s,  which  means  we  will  need  more.  And 
we  will  increase  our  own  offensive  strength 
as  their  defenses  grow.  Ail  this  will  be  dis- 
torted by  the  pragmatic  necessity  of  assum- 
ing that  the  other  side  has  better  defenses 
than  it  actually  has  and  that  our  own  will 
not  work  as  well  as  we  have  calculated.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  the  pressure  from  un- 
guarded cities.  After  all,  it  will  be  hard  for 
the  citizens  of  Butte,  Montana,  to  under- 
stand why  they  should  be  left  to  nuclear 
Incineration  while  New  Yorkers  are  permitted 
to  view  the  holocaust  comfortably  on  tele- 
vision as  A.B.M.s  swat  hostile  rockets  from 
Manhattan  skies. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  our  govern- 
ment has  continued  to  reject  a  full-scale  de- 
fense against  Russia,  though  few  doubt  that, 
however  limited  the  present  step  may  be,  it 
points  the  way  toward  far  more  extensive 
systems.  For  even  if  we  accept  today's  Justi- 
fication  at   face   value,   the   argument  for  a 
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defense  against  China  lacks  rational  force. 
McNamara.  with  his  fatal  bent  toward  In- 
tellectual honesty,  has  practically  said  as 
much,  announcing  our  decision  with  the  far 
from  ringing  affirmation  that  since  we  must 
be  "conservative"  and  must  always  take  Into 
account  "the  possible  Irrational  behavior"  of 
our  foes,  "there  are  marginal  grounds  for 
concluding  that  a  light  deployment  of  U.S. 
^  B.M.S  ...  is  prudent,"  and,  anyway,  "the 
system  would  be  relatively  Inexpensive." 
(Martin  Luther  King,  Roy  Wilkins,  et  al.  will 
be  glad  to  know  It  is  only  five  billion  dollars 
to  start.)  Such  strained  and  reluctant  prose 
must  surely  flow  from  the  Secretary's  knowl- 
edge of  how  little  we  are  buying. 

Defensive  rockets  will  be  pointed  toward 
our  northern  border  to  Intercept  Chinese 
missiles  taking,  as  the  laws  of  physics  rec- 
ommend, the  great-circle  route  to  America 
(although  some  long-range  A3.M.s  will  the- 
oretically be  able  to  defend  other  approaches 
to  the  country) .  This  will  make  It  possible  for 
most  collisions  to  occur  over  Canada.  Other 
A.B.M.B  will  be  placed  around  our  missile 
"farms."  popularly  known  as  bases.  Once  the 
Chinese  build  a  large-scale  striking  force — 
say.  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  war- 
heads— this  defense  will  be  useless  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons  that  now  apply  in  the  case 
of  Russia.  Thus,  Its  value  is  limited  to  the 
period  between  the  present — when  the  Chi- 
nese have  no  missiles — and  the  time  they 
enter  the  select  company  of  nations  able  to 
devastate  their  enemies.  This  may  be  a  very 
short  Interval  indeed,  since  once  a  country 
has  built  its  first  dozen  rockets  it  can  easily, 
and  swiftly,  build  a  hundred  more.  If  the 
Chinese  manage  to  uncover  the  fact  that 
many  warheads  can  be  carried  on  a  single 
missile,  the  Internal  may  be  shortened  even 
further.  Moreover,  the  Ingenious  Chinese  may 
well  find  ways  to  avoid  their  assigned  routes 
and  our  defenses — for  example,  delivering 
their  bombs  by  submarine  and  short-range 
rockets  that  will  shoot  under  the  system. 
While  their  force  remains  small,  and  if  they 
are  unable  to  fool  or  circumvent  the  "light" 
defense,  It  will  probably  stop  a  moderately 
high  proportion  of  their  missiles. 

Although  the  abstractions  of  strategic 
thought  lend  themselves  to  infinite  combina- 
tions of  conjectural  moves  and  counter- 
moves,  the  fact  is  that  such  a  defense  would 
have  little  effect  on  Chinese  policy. 

The  most  the  Chinese  can  hope  for  from  a 
small  striking  force  Is  to  hold  a  few  Amer- 
ican cities  hostage  to  nuclear  destruction, 
thus  increasing  our  reluctance  to  get  in- 
volved In  a  war  with  them.  Since  we  must 
accept  the  likelihood  that  some  missiles  will 
slip  through  any  defense,  there  is  no  way  to 
frustrate  this  objective.  Therefore,  we  will  al- 
ways have  to  assume  that  the  price  of  an 
allout  war  against  China  may  well  be  De- 
troit, Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago.  If  we  our- 
selves should  suddenly  decide  to  make  a  stir- 
prlse  nuclear  attack  on  China,  defenses  would 
be  unnecessary,  since  we  could  destroy  their 
missiles  on  the  ground.  So  our  A.B.M.s  will 
save  some  American  lives  only  If  the  Chi- 
nese Impatiently  decide  to  shoot  their  thirty 
or  forty  missiles  at  the  United  States  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  consequence  will  be  the 
total  destruction  of  China,  instead  of  waiting 
a  few  years,  by  the  end  of  which  time  they 
can  really  do  the  Job  properly.  Even  this 
weak  Justification  for  the  "light"  defense  is 
diluted  by  the  probability  that  nuclear  war 
between  the  United  States  and  China  would 
involve  the  Soviet  Union,  against  which  there 
is  no  defense. 

If  this  decision  takes  us  toward  the  prob- 
able goal  of  a  much  larger  defense  system, 
perhaps  the  most  ominous  consequences  will 
be  to  the  national  psyche.  Until  now,  nuclear 
war  has  been  a  terrifying  but  rather  abstract 
possibility.  Our  weapons  of  destruction  have 
been  secreted  on  remote  Western  ranges,  and 
their  reality  has  been  communicated  to  the 
average  citizen  through  the  dulling  repeti- 


tion of  statistics  and  technical  terms.  If 
A.B.M.s  expand,  nuclear  rockets  will  ring  our 
major  cities,  and,  undoubtedly,  on  Armed 
Forces  Day  and  other  patriotic  occasions  par- 
ents will  drive  their  children  out  to  see  the 
impressive  display  of  national  might.  The 
dawning  awareness  that  we  all  live  In  armed 
camps  will  almost  surely  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  our  thlnldng  and  our  way  of  life. 
The  constant  physical  reminder  of  danger, 
with  its  inevitable  addition  to  the  strains  of 
daily  life,  may  well  bring  closer  the  time 
when  we  will  finally  say,  "Let's  get  It  all  over 
with."  At  least,  we  can  be  sure  It  will  not  help 
to  liberate  the  more  noble  and  creative  Im- 
pulses of  the  human  spirit. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"MIRV  and  the  Offensive  Missile  Race," 
written  by  Robert  Kleiman,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Mon- 
day, October  9,  1967:  and  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Grand  Illusion,"  written  by 
Edwin  Diamond,  and  published  in  News- 
week magazine  of  October  2,  1967,  from 
which  I  have  quoted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   New   York   Times,   Oct.  9,   1967] 
MIRV  AND  THE  Offensive  Missile  Race 

( By  Robert  Kleiman ) ' 
Pressure  from  Congress  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  a  heavy  antibaUlstc-mls- 
sile  (ABM)  system  oriented  to  defense 
against  Soviet  attack  reflects  an  old  military 
weakness:  preparing  to  flght  the  last  war. 

Technology  has  overtaken  the  ABM.  The 
United  States  already  has  developed  an  effec- 
tive antidote  to  it — sophisticated  multiple 
warheads  for  the  new  offensive  missiles. 
Mlnuteman  III  and  Poseidon,  which  are  to  be 
deployed  in  the  early  1970's.  Official  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  do 
the  same  in  five  to  seven  years. 

Whatever  the  case  for  a  "light"  ABM  de- 
fense against  primitive  Chinese  missiles,  ar- 
guments for  either  superpower  to  build  a  $40 
billion  missile  defense  to  protect  its  cities 
against  the  other  are  now  as  dated  as  the 
Billy  Mitchell  bomber-vs. -battleship  fight. 

A  hitherto-secret  four-letter  acronym. 
MIRV— Multiple  Independent  Re-entry  Ve- 
hicles, and  that  key  word  Is  "Independent" — 
describes  an  advance  in  nuclear  weaponry 
that  will  enable  the  offense  to  penetrate  any 
defense  now  foreseeable. 

"Both  otir  missile  defense  system  and 
[  Russia's  I  were  designed  before  MIRV's  came 
along  as  a  serious  possibility,"  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara admits. 

One  MIRV  missile  will  be  able  to  carry  five 
or  ten  or  more  hydrogen  warheads  that  can 
separate  in  flight,  change  trajectory  several 
times  and  fly  Independently  to  five  or  ten 
or  more  widely  dispersed,  preselected  tar- 
gets. Equipped  with  MIRV,  America's  1,700 
strategic  missiles  could  carry  17,000  or  more 
separately  targetable  warheads,  dwarfing 
the  widely  discussed  Soviet  increase  this  past 
year  from  300  to  about  450  single-warhead 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's). 
Early  in  the  ABM  debate.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara predicted  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  would  respond  to  the 
other's  ABM  deployment,  if  undertaken,  by 
Improving  offensive  capabilities.  "All  we 
would  accomplish,"  the  Defense  Secretary 
said,  "would  be  to  increase  greatly  both  their 
defense  expenditures  and  ours  without  any 
gain  in  real  security  to  either  side." 

But  now,  before  substantial  ABM  systems 
have  been  deployed  on  either  side,  rapidly 
advancing  technology  has  vaulted  Washlng- 


1  Robert  Kleiman  is  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  The  Times. 


ton  and  Moscow  Into  the  offensive  mlssle 
race  that  was  feared  for  the  post-ABM  period. 
And  this  race  Is  far  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  control  than  the  race  In  missile 
defenses  which  the  U.S.  seeks  to  head  off. 

The  vast  Increase  In  offensive  warheads 
that  MIRV  can  provide  will  spur  fear  by  each 
that  the  other  is  achiertng  first-strike  capa- 
bility that  permits  pre-emptive  attack. 

Extraordinary  advances  In  mlssle  accuracy 
add  to  this  fear.  There  was  a  time  when  ten 
incoming  missies  were  required  to  destroy 
one  hardened  ICBM  and  Its  single  warhead 
in  an  underground  silo.  A  one-for-one  ex- 
change is  now  almost  attainable. 

In  the  MIRV  era.  allowing  for  misfires  and 
misses,  ten  missiles  carrying  100  warheads 
will  be  able  to  destroy  80  to  90  ICBM's  caught 
in  their  silos,  thus  wiping  out  800  to  900  en- 
emy warheads.  If  those  800  to  900  were 
launched  first,  the  other  side  would  need  at 
least  800  to  900  antimissile  missiles  to  inter- 
cept most  of  them. 

The  logic  of  this  arithmetic — ^by  Increas- 
ing the  fear  that  the  other  side  may  pre- 
empt— could  turn  the  relative  stability  of 
mutual  deterrence  into  a  nightmare  of  nu- 
clear nervousness. 

Can  this  era  still  be  headed  off?  Soviet- 
American  talks  on  the  limitation  of  offensive 
and  defensive  missUes  have  been  pending 
since  February.  But  Moscow  has  dallied  in 
fixing  a  date,  agreement  within  the  Govern- 
ment evidently  not  easy. 

There  have  been  repeated  hints  that  a  con- 
crete American  proposal,  rather  than  a  plan 
for  exploratory  talks,  would  enable  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  shape  an  agreed  policy  more 
easily.  Conversely,  the  lack  of  a  firm  date 
for  a  conference  makes  it  difficult  for  the  di- 
vided Washington  bureaucracy  to  reach 
interagency  agreement  on  a  specific  pro- 
posal; a  deadline  would  force  agreement. 

Secretary  Rusk  told  the  Soviet  Union  in 
early  September  that,  once  a  date  was  fixed 
American  negotiators  would  come  to  a  con- 
ference with  "specific  and  detailed  propos- 
als." Some  of  these  proposals  may  have  to 
be  made  in  advance  to  get  a  Soviet  re- 
sponse. But  Washington  Is  still  unpre- 
pared to  make  them,  despite  months  of 
desultory   interagency   consultations. 

Here  Is  a  field  In  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Congressional  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  make  in- 
valuable contributions.  Instead  of  pressure 
to  race  In  the  bvuldlng  of  obsolete  defensive 
missile  systems,  what  Is  needed  is  a  plan 
to  limit  the  ABM-MIRV  race.  It  will  not  be 
easy. 

Spy  satellites  can  count  ABM's  and 
offensive  missile  silos  without  the  on-site 
inspection  Russia  has  always  refused.  But 
they  cannot  tell  whether  a  MIRV-tipped  mis- 
sile contains  five  or  fifty  hydrogen  warheads. 
New  approaches  to  arms  control  need  de- 
vising. 

The  tragedy  is  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  Secretary 
McNamara,  already  have  strategic  nuclear 
arsenals  "greatly  In  excess"  of  their  present 
security  needs.  And  "we're  planning  another 
big  Increase"  In  offensive  capability  that 
wlU  be  able  to  overcome  "the  most  powerful 
defenses  the  Soviets  could  build,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  warned. 

With  Moscow,  presumably,  making  a  sim- 
ilar plan,  time  clearly  is  running  out. 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Oct.  2.  19671 
The  Grand  Illusion 
(By  Edwin  Diamond) 
Secretary  McNamara's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  an  anti-balUstic-misslle  (ABM)  system 
is   based   on   a   set   of   brilliantly   reasoned, 
highly  sophisticated,  and  strongly  persuasive 
arguments.  But  the  decision  is  wrong,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  error  will  burden 
every  American  for  years  to  come. 
Instead  of  strengthening  the  national  se- 
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curlty.  the  ABM  decision  may  well  under- 
mine It.  for  It  upsets  the  present  delicate 
balance  of  nuclear  terror  based  on  the  twin 
Implicit  assumptions  of  a  strong  ( four-to- 
one)  but  not  overwhelming  U.S.  offensive 
missile  superiority  and  a  modest  Soviet  de- 
fensive advantage.  Worse,  the  ABM  move 
signals  another  dangerous  upward  spiral  In 
the  nuclear-arms  r.ice  which  may  lead  to  a 
renewed  drive  by  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union  to  add  new  offensive  weapons  to  the 
overkill  arsenals  each  already  possesses.  Ros- 
well  L.  Gilpatnc,  McNamara's  own  former 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary,  fears  the  ABM 
means  a  U.S.  global  strategy  based  more  on 
conflict  than  accommodation.  The  go-ahead, 
he  said,  "Is  certainly  a  move  in  the  wrong 
direction." 

Let's  put  these  abstractions  in  concret* 
terms — and  concrete  Is  exactly  where  we  are 
now  heading.  At  the  very  least,  this  new 
nuclear  escalation  means  the  expenditure 
of  untold  billions  in  exchange  for  a  wholly 
llliisory  security  blanket.  Whether  the  US. 
spends  $4  to  $5  billion  for  the  "thin"  ABM 
system  to  guard  its  Mlnuteman  strike  force, 
or  $40  billion  for  the  "thickening"  of  the 
blanket  to  protect  major  American  cities, 
or  $400  billion  to  protect  smaller  cities,  the 
end  result  will  be  the  same:  all  of  us  will  still 
be  30  minutes  away  from  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. 

MOLZ    SOCIETT 

Indeed,  with  the  ABM  escalation,  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  supposedly  "unthinkable" 
missile  Armageddon  is  greater,  no  smaller. 
All  of  us  have  now  been  propelled  by  the 
logic  of  nuclear  events  that  McNamara  grasps 
so  well  toward  the  next  era  of  the  atomic 
age — the  mole  society  where  the  cities  and 
civilians  of  the  1980s  may  have  to  burrow 
underground  to  Join  the  concrete  Mlnuteman 
silos  sunk  in  the  1960s  and  the  subterranean 
ABM  control  centers  built  In   the   1970s, 

Unlikely,  you  will  say;  right  out  of  some 
science-fiction  paperback.  But  who  would 
have  believed,  ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
Sputnik  1  and  the  "missile  gap."  that  the 
U.S.  within  five  years  would  possess  the 
nuclear  mlslsle  to  destroy  the  Soviet  society 
and  population  five  times  over? 

What  evidence  have  I  that  McNamara — one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  dedicated  minds  in 
the  nation — Is  wrong  about  the  ABM?  What 
proof  Is  there  that  the  U.S.  has  embarked  on 
a  dangerous  new  course?  The  evidence  la 
abundant.  Precisely  because  McNamara  has 
such  a  firm  grasp  of  the  complexities  of  the 
age,  he  himself  has  supplied  some  of  the  best 
arguments  against  the  ABM  and  a  new  arms 
race.  In  fact.  If  an  analyst  were  to  overlay 
McNamara 's  speech  with  one  of  the  cryptolo- 
glst's  sheets  that  cover  some  paragraphs 
while  revealing  others,  the  case  for  the  pres- 
ent stabilized  strategic  situation  would  be- 
come compelling. 

ACTION -RE.^CTION 

First  of  all,  as  McNamara  makes  clear,  the 
U.S.  now  has  "a  numerical  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  In  reliable,  accurate  and 
effective  warheads  (that)  Is  both  greater 
than  we  had  originally  planned,  and  Is  In 
fact  more  than  we  require."  This,  to  use  the 
blunt  term,  is  what  overkill  means.  And 
politically  motivated  "mlsslle-gap"  cries  of 
overkill,  to  be  blunt  again.  Is  the  legacy  of 
politically  motivated  "mlsslle-gap"  cries  of 
the  late  1950s.  The  panic  button  was  pushed 
In  the  U.S.  and  a  real  missile  gap  did  even- 
tually materialize.  But  as  McNamara  points 
out  In  his  speech,  this  gap  favors  the  U.S. 
At  present  the  U.S.  has  2.200  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  In  readiness  against  700  for 
the  U.S.3.R.  The  Russian  response  to  this 
U  S.  superiority  has  been  to  concede  an  of- 
fensive disparity.  In  effect  the  Soviet  Union 
acknowledged  that  the  richness  and  in- 
genuity of  American  technology  could  not  bo 
matched.  But  It  began  an  ABM  system — the 
Russian  military  has  be«n  traditionally  de- 


fense minded — eis  part  of  what  McNamara 
calls  the  "action-reaction"  of  the  arms  race. 

McNamara  has  been  conspicuously  unwor- 
rled  by  this  deployment.  As  he  explains  It, 
the  offense  always  has  an  advantage  over  the 
defense  and  any  ABM  system  "can  rather 
obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy  simply 
sending  over  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
dummy  warheads,  than  there  are  defensive 
■missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them." 

The  logic  of  the  situation  calls  for  one  of 
the  superpowers  to  forgo  the  next  turn  In 
the  vicious  cycle  of  action-reaction.  A  Soviet 
McNamara — they  have  their  sophisticated 
strategists  and  their  war  gamesmen,  too — 
might  argue  that  the  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ment represented  a  limited  and  measured  re- 
sponse to  U.S.  superiority,  a  move  Intended 
to  assure  Russian  second-strike  capability 
and  thus  make  the  Soviet  deterrent  credible. 
Why  not  leave  the  arms  race  In  this  trade- 
off situation?  Why  upset  the  fearfully  deli- 
cate balance  of  terror  with  a  U.S.  ABM 
system? 

McNamara's  answer  last  week  was:  be- 
cause of  the  looming  Chinese  nuclear-missile 
threat  of  the  1970's.  The  proposed  U.S.  ABM 
system,  in  McNamara's  words.  Is  "Chinese- 
oriented,"  designed  to  deter  Chairman  Mao 
or  his  successors  from  an  attack  on  the  U.S. 
It  Is  at  this  point  that  McNamara's  computer 
logic  breaks  down. 

MAO    A0VENTX7RE 

First,  If  Peking  Is  suicidally  mad  enough 
to  mount  an  attack  on  a  country  possessing 
200  times  more  nuclear  power  than  It  has, 
then  no  amount  of  objective  reality  In  the 
form  of  an  American  ABM  barrier  can  dis- 
suade the  Chinese  from  their  insanity.  If  the 
Chinese  are  bent  on  nuclear  genocide,  they 
could  smuggle  an  atomic  bomb  Into  San 
Francisco  harbor  aboard  a  freighter  and 
detonate  It.  No  ABM  system  can  protect 
against  such  mad  adventures. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  can  also  argue 
that  Its  ABM  Is  "Chinese-oriented,"  and 
merely  a  matter  of  Insurance  against  an  Ir- 
rational attack  by  a  country  that  shares  an 
uneasy  border  with  Russia  and  Is  violently 
hostile  to  It.  After  all,  the  same  madness  that 
might  lead  the  Chinese  to  attack  the  U.S. 
might  also  push  Mao  over  the  brink  with 
the  Russians.  Would  we  believe  the  Russians 
if  they  said.  "It's  the  Chinese  we  are  worried 
about — Ignore  our  ABM  "?  Yet  we  ejtpect 
them  to  believe  our  ABM  Is  China-oriented. 

The  truth  Is  the  ABM  decision  was  dic- 
tated not  by  strategy  but  by  fjolltics.  Com- 
puter logic  breaks  down  because  men  aren't 
computers;  they  are  Imperfect  beings  shaped 
by  history  and  emotion  as  well  as  reason. 
There  are  really  two  McNamaras.  One  Mc- 
Namara cooly  attempts  to  manage  the  arms 
race  by  force  of  argument  and  Intellect,  He 
even  on  occasion  does  the  Russians*  think- 
ing for  them,  patiently  elucidating  the  nu- 
clear strategic  options  available  and  their 
consequences  In  speeches  and  in  briefings 
held  for  the  press,  but  aimed  at  Moscow.  The 
second  McNamara  Is  an  American,  a  patriot 
and  a  member  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion (Just  as  his  opposite  In  the  Kremlin 
is  a  Russian,  a  patriot,  and  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party) . 

It  Is  well  known  In  Washington  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  for  months  has  opposed  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  system  despite  the 
urglngs  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  Demo- 
cratic hawks  and  of  Republicans  sensing  a 
hot  campaign  Issue  for  1968.  As  James  Reston 
suggested  last  week,  the  ABM  system 
launched  by  McNamara  Is  not  aimed  at 
blocking  the  Chinese  or  even  the  Russians, 
but  the  Republicans.  By  acceding  now  to  the 
clamor  McNamara  has  blunted  the  GOP 
charge  that  he  is  "Indifferent '  to  the  defense 
of  the  American  people. 

GOOD   GUYS 

Yet,  isn't  the  U.S.  asking— a  bit  lllogl- 
cally — the  Soviet  McNamara  to  be  Indifferent 


to  the  defense  of  his  people?  More  funda- 
mentally, isn't  the  U.S.  saying — also  a  bit  11- 
loglcally — that  when  it  comes  to  the  crunch, 
two  standards  apply:  we  are  the  good  guys 
and  would  never  attack  first;  you  are  the 
bad  guys  and  you  might  attack  first,  and 
that  is  why  we  must  have  a  four-to-one  of- 
fensive superiority  and  defensive  parity  (at 
least) — and  a  lead  in  whatever  else  we  de- 
cide to  build. 

Last  week  was  the  time  for  patience  and 
courage — patience  to  lecture  the  Russians 
once  again  on  the  reasons  behind  the  emi- 
nently equitable  U.S.  plan  to  put  a  freeze 
on  all  missiles,  offensive  and  defensive  cour- 
age, in  the  words  of  former  Kennedy  sclsnce 
adviser  Jerome  Wlesner,  to  run  the  risks  of 
deescalatlon  ln.stead  of  the  risks  of  new  esca- 
lation; and  patience  and  courage  to  explain 
to  the  American  peoDle.  even  in  a  preelection 
year,  why  the  ABM  is  not  good  for  their 
security. 

Instead,  Washington  gave  us  the  ABM.  By 
some  curious  alchemy,  the  Administration 
has  convinced  Itself  that  the  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem doesn't  really  change  the  balance  of 
terror:  only  a  thick  system  would  do  that 
But  thin  leads  to  thick.  It  is  all  like  that 
celebrated  biology  experiment:  a  frog  is 
placed  In  a  tank  of  water;  dally  the  temper- 
ature is  Increased  one  degree;  the  frog  exists 
as  always— until  one  more  degree  .  ,  ,  the  wa- 
ter bolls  .  .  .  the  frog  dies, 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
has  already  placed  in  the  Record  a  most 
absorbing  and  provocative  article  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Wsishington 
Post,  but  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  four  or  five  rather  pungent  para- 
graphs from  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  In  the  problems  of 
the  NATO  alliance  and  in  American 
policy  in  Europe.  I  think  we  have  to  take 
into  account  European  reaction  to  the 
administration's  decision  to  go  fonvard 
with  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

Let  me  quote  the  pertinent  paragraphs 
from  the  article: 

To  the  Western  Europeans,  China  Is  very 
remote,  its  potential  physical  threat  to  them 
is  remote,  and  extra  suspicion  therefore  falls 
on  the  U.S.  decision. 

Western  Europeans,  preoccupied  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  own  security,  auto- 
matically Interpreted  the  U.S.  decision  in 
that  dimension. 

What  looms  in  West  Germany's  official 
concern  is  that  the  nuclear  non-proUferatioa 
treaty  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  urging  It  to  participate  in,  might 
preclude  a  Western  European  anti-missile 
ssrstem.  because  an  ABM  system  employs  nu- 
clear warheads  to  knock  down  Incoming  mis- 
siles. 

REACTION   IN  BONN 

From  Bonn,  Dan  Morgan  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post  Foreign  Service  reported  that  the 
American  ABM  decision  has  further  under- 
mined the  credibility  of  U.S.  intention.^  about 
the  nuclear  treaty.  Some  Germans  are  con- 
tending that  the  U.S.  action  has  cast  doubt 
on  the  stability  of  the  existing  nuclear  "bal- 
ance of  terror,"  and  that  the  whole  structure 
of  defense  concepts  may  require  reexamina- 
tion. 

But  paradoxically,  the  British  position,  as 
stated  at  Scarborough,  England,  last  weak 
by  Defense  Minister  Denis  Healey  Is  that: 
"There  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  any 
ABM  system  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge today  will  produce  a  meaningful  deter- 
rent against  a  major  nuclear  power," 
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Mr.  President,  I  make  reference  to 
these  paragraphs  because  I  think  they 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  argument 
which  our  decision  has  precipitated  in 
Western  Europe  among  our  NATO  allies. 
Insofar  as  Mr.  Healey 's  comments  go, 
I  think  they  coincide  with  the  judgment 
of  our  own  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  this  is  so.  if  I  may 
interject— although  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  reasons  which  are  rather  ob- 
scure to  me,  appears  to  have  changed  his 
view  insofar  as  protection  against  China 
is  concerned.  I  commented  during  the 
course  of  my  speech  that  I  thought  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration,  was  singiilarly 
unconvincing  when  he  said  that  there  is 
no  use  building  an  ABM  system  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Union  b  it  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  doing  so  against  China.  This 
makes  no  sense  to  me  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  places  us  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  building  an  ABM 
system,  not  to  defend  ourselves  against 
Russian  ballistic  missiles,  which  they  do 
possess  but,  rather,  to  defend  ourselves 
against  Chinese  ballastic  missiles,  which 
they  do  not  possess. 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  quite  correct. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  now,  of  course,  just 
a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  the  size,  di- 
mension, and  capability  of  a  Chinese  de- 
livery system.  Moreover,  if  the  Chinese 
are  going  to  embark  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sizable  delivery  system  for  their 
developing  nuclear  arsenal,  it  only  makes 
sense  that  they  will  strive  to  create  a 
system  which  will  have  effectiveness; 
they  are  not  going  to  be  content  with  a 
system  so  small  in  its  delivery  capability 
that  it  could,  presumably,  be  fended  off 
by  an  ABM  system. 

So,  what  Secretary  McNamara  is  say- 
ing, really,  is  that  we  are  now  going  to 
build  an  ABM  system  to  protect  our- 
selves against  an  anticipated  Chinese 
capability  of  very  limited  scope.  But,  as 
the  Chinese  capability  grows,  then  the 
pressures  are  going  to  increase  to  enlarge 
and  deepen  the  system,  until  it  becomes 
B  major  and  enormously  expensive  new 
addition  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
argument  that  if  a  few  ABM's  are  good, 
more  must  be  better,  will  prove  irresisti- 
ble, yet,  Mr.  McNamara  says  that, 
against  a  major  nuclear  capability,  an 
ABM  system  will  not  be  effective? 

That  is  why  I  say  we  ought  not  to 
deceive  ourselves.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  $5  billion  ABM  system;  we  are 
talking  about  the  first  step  toward  the 
creation  of  a  $50  billion — indeed,  before 
we  are  finished,  a  $100  billion — system, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  the  most 
extravagant  and  expensive  sieve  ever 
constructed  in  history  . 

■What  is  worse  is  that,  as  we  proceed 
with  its  construction — given  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  American  people  with  our 
advanced  technology,  as  we  invest  enor- 
mous sums  in  this  system,  as  we  publi- 
cize its  capabilities,  as  we  demonstrate 
that  an  antiballistlc  missile  has  success- 
fully intercepted  another  missile  in  flight, 
the  American  people  are  going  to  em- 
brace the  system  with  an  eagerness  to 
believe  in  it,  and  we  will  enthrall  our- 
selves with  the  fancied  belief  that  we 


have  fashioned  a  marvelous  shield.  And 
as  we  assume  that  we  have,  indeed,  fash- 
ioned such  a  shield,  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  will  increase.  They  will  not  diminish; 
they  will  increase,  because  once  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  is  tipped  by  the  assump- 
tion that  we  have  designed  a  shield  for 
ourselves,  which  will  give  us  protection 
against  a  massive  nuclear  onslaught,  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  will  increase.  Our 
leaders  will  be  emboldened  to  undertake 
and  assume  risks  that  they  otherwise 
would  avoid,  because  of  the  knowledge 
that  nuclear  war  would  result  in  certain 
obliteration. 

So  I  think,  on  balance,  this  is  not  a 
contribution  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  but  ultimately  a  contribution  to 
the  ultimate  insecurity  of  the  United 
States,  for,  in  the  end,  it  may  well  result 
in  enhancing  the  risks  of  a  nuclear  ca- 
tastrophe which  would  see  us  consumed 
by  the  witchfire  of  a  thermonuclear 
exchange, 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  statement, 
which  I  think  was  made  earlier  in  this 
debate,  that  the  real  reason  for  this  de- 
cision has  nothing  to  do  with  China, 
which  presently  has  no  capability  ^.hat- 
soever  of  reaching  the  United  States.  'We 
are  not  building  this  system  for  the 
Chinese;  we  are  building  it  for  the  Re- 
publicans. Mr.  Reston  has  written  that 
it  is  internal  politics  which  dictated  this 
decision,  so  that  this  administration 
will  not  have  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  why  we  are  not  building  an  ABM 
system,  when  the  Russians  are. 

The  difBculty,  in  the  coming  campaign, 
of  explaining  that  an  ABM  system  really 
does  not  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  countr>'.  really  does  not  constitute 
a  meaningful  defense,  is  too  much  to 
face  against  the  simplicity  of  the  argu- 
ment that  "they  are  doing  it;  therefore 
we  should  do  it,  also."  This  has  been  the 
major  impetus  for  the  decision  to  deploy 
a  so-called  thin  ABM  shield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  had 
a  couple  of  matters  to  put  in  the  Record, 
if  .  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  long 
enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to.  The 
majority  leader  asked  me  to  request  ad- 
ditional time.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  complete  his 
statement — and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  been  waiting  for  a  long  time — 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wanted  to 
take  only  a  moment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  second  or  two  to  conclude  my 
statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  an  excel- 
lent presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  granting  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes?  'Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  briefly? 
Mr.   CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  associate  myself  with 
everj'  word  of  it.  Once  again,  I  follow 
his  leadership  on  a  very  vital  foreign 
policy  issue.  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
speech  I  made  last  Friday  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  Johnson  administration  in 
freezing  funds  needed  for  domestic  pro- 
grams; but  I  wish  to  make  these  further 
brief  comments. 

This  ABM  program  is  a  program  that 
the  Secretarj'  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara, 
speaking  for  the  Johnson  administration, 
is  throwing  out  to  apease  the  war  wings 
of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties.  I  think  that  is  the  politics  in- 
volved here.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
used  the  word  "deceived"  qiute  properly. 
I  think  it  is  a  deceptive  program,  for  it 
will  not  give  the  American  people  the 
protection  that  the  propagandists  seek 
to  fool  them  into  believing  it  will  give 
them.  Even  from  a  scientific  stanpoint, 
scientists  give  little  assurance  that  it  will 
give  any  protection  whatever. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  fact,  if  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator  for  a  moment,  there  is  not 
a  reputable  scientist  in  the  ccimtry  today 
who  believes  that  this  system  would  be 
of  the  slightest  protection  against  a 
Russian  attack. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  wish 
to  make;  and  I  point  out  further  that 
this  program  cannot  be  sold,  nor  can 
most  of  the  war  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment be  sold,  without  scaring  the 
American  people  almost  to  death.  This  is 
part  of  the  fear  psychology  or  the  fear 
propaganda  being  built  up  to  frighten 
the  American  people.  The  American  peo- 
ple can  be  frightened,  as  well  as  other 
people  can  be  frightened.  'When  people 
are  frightened,  they  act  emotionaaiy  and 
glandularly,  not  rationally. 

That  is  part  of  this  sales  program 
to  get  us  past  November  1968.  As  I  ex- 
plained on  Friday.  I  cannot  be  a  party 
to  it.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  fear  pro- 
gram being  used  to  force  through  an  un- 
justifiable income  tax  increase,  while  this 
administration  refuses  to  face  up  to  plug- 
ging tax  loopholes  and  making  cuts  so 
as  not  to  take  away  from  the  American 
people  what  they  are  entitled  to  in  meet- 
ing our  critical  economic  problems  here 
at  home. 

But  going  back  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  going  to  give  us  protection,  let  us  go 
all  the  way,  and  assume  that  we  knock 
out  all  the  enemy  missiles.  'We  would  still 
not  knock  out  the  fallout;  and  it  is  the 
fallout  that  will  do  most  of  the  killing, 
not  the  explosive  effects  of  the  bombs. 
The  explosion  would  kill  thousands  in 
the  proximity  of  the  bomb;  but  the  fall- 
out would  kill  additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  himdreds  of  miles  away. 

That  is  why  we  do  not  find  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  administration  talking  about 
another  scientific  fact  that  they  are  ig- 
noring. They  cannot  give  the  American 
people  these  facts  and  receive  support  for 
their  fear  projjaganda.  All  this  talk  about 
dropping  nuclear  bombs  and  the  hydro- 
gen  bomb   in   North   Vietnam   and   in 
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China— that  Is  what  the  hydrogen  bomb 
boys  want  to  do,  but  they  forget  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  if  they  drop 
them  over  there,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  will  die  in  the  United 
States,  as  far  east  as  Chicago,  from  the 
fallout  of  the  bombs  we  drop  in  Asia. 
That  is  easily  seen.  If  we  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds. 

I  am  simply  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  my  country  could  get  itself  into 
the  plight  that  it  is  In.  and  that  there 
could  be  loose  in  this  country  support- 
ers of  this  war,  doing  the  bidding  of  the 
industrial-miUtary  complex  that  is  tak- 
ing over  the  policies  of  the  Republic.  The 
American  people  desperately  need  to 
recognize,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  we 
are  being  run.  In  this  country  today,  by 
an  Industrial-milittfry  complex  that 
makes  its  profits  out  of  American  blood, 
and  jeopardizes  all  the  future  genera- 
tions of  American  boys  and  girls.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  get  the  American 
people  to  recognize  these  facts  before  it 

t*!  too  l£kt6 

That  is  why  I  stand  firm  on  every 
word  I  spoke  on  Friday,  and  apply  every 
word  I  said  then  to  the  Senator's  speech 
this  morning.  I  can  only  say.  the  Sena- 
tor is  completely  right.  I  do  not  intend 
for  any  of  the  blood  of  this  war  to  be 
on  my  hands,  and  therefore  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  in  opposition  to  American 
continuation  of  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  which  we  never  should  have  involved 
ourselves  in  the  nrst  place,  and  in  which 
we  should  not  continue  to  involve 
ourselves. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  stop  making  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  insist  that 
other  nations  of  the  world,  which,  as  a 
Washington  Post  article  this  morning 
points  out,  are  becoming  scared  to  death 
of  us — and  they  have  every  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  us.  because  we  are  follow- 
ing a  military  course  of  action  that  Is 
jeopardizing  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world — come  in  and  settle  this  war  for 
us.  Apparently  we  cannot  settle  It.  All 
we  seem  able  to  do  is  kill  enough  people 
and  destroy  enough  property  until  we 
can  hope  to  force  a  surrender.  Even  if 
we  succeed,  that  will  give  us  no  peace; 
only  a  truce,  endangering  the  lives  of 
millions  of  American  boys  and  girls  In 
future  generations  as  the  world  orga- 
nizes against  us.  during  the  next  cen- 
tury, to  destroy  us,  If  we  do  not  stop  this 
mad  expectation  of  the  United  States 
to  militarily  dominate  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. _  .     _,  , 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon  for  his  comments,  and  welcome 
his  support. 

(The  following  colloquy  between  Sen- 
ator Clark  and  Senator  Nelson,  which 
occurred  during  the  deUvery  of  Senator 
Clark's  address.  Is  presented  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  left  the 
Presiding  Officer's  chair  momentarily  to 
come  to  my  desk  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cl.ark]  for 
his  very  thoughtful  remarks  about  the 
thin  ABM  system. 


The  Senator  has  always  had  the  cour- 
age to  express  forthrightly  his  views  on 
any  issue,  no  matter  how  controversial. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  Interject  there  to 
say  that  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
remarks  but,  in  my  opinion,  my  state- 
ment requires  no  courage  at  all.  I  think 
ft  is  good  policy,  in  addition  to  being 
right.  I  intend  to  campaign  on  this  issue, 
if  I  should  run  again  next  year,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  will  agree  with 

me.  ,    . 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  also  confident  that 
the  Senator  is  correct.  What  astonishes 
me  is  the  lack  of  opposition  in  Congress 
to  the  launcWng  of  this  program  which 
will  provide  a  thin  ABM  system,  which 
was  described  by  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Church,  as 
the  most  expensive  sieve  ever  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  we  in  the  Senate  are  not  more 
terrified  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  than 
the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  frightens  me,  too, 
when  I  consider  the  kind  of  judgment 
they  have  exercised  in  advising  us  on 
our  intervention  in  Vietnam.  In  any 
event,  I  think,  tragically,  this  is  the 
first  step  down  the  road  to  the  construc- 
tion of  what  they  are  now  saying  will  be 
a  S40  billion  ABM  system,  if  we  con- 
struct the  most  expensive  and  sophisti- 
cated one  we  can  think  of— and.  of 
course  we  will;  and  that  antiballistic 
missile  system  will  not  be  any  more  ef- 
fective, in  my  judgment,  than  the  thin 
ABM  will  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  conclude  by  saymg  that 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  thought- 
ful statement.  At  a  later  date  I  shall 
make  a  further  statement  on  this  matter 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  which  point,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  senatorial  courtesy.  I  shall 
come  over  and  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
that  I  find  considerable  merit  and  food 
for  thought  in  the   argument  that  an 
antiballistic     missile     defense     system, 
while  perhaps  adding  to  a  degree  to  our 
national   security,  could  also  have   the 
paradoxical    effect    of    making    us    feel 
overly  secure.  This  is  a  crucial  considera- 
tion, because  it  bears  on  one  of  the  most 
elemental  problems  of  the  nuclear  age; 
namely,  that  of  maintaining  restraint, 
both  in  the  public  at  large,  and  withm 
the  Government.  If  we  had  not  exercised 
supreme   restraint   at   the   time   of   the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962— which  is 
the    only    true   nuclear   showdown    the 
world  has  yet  seen— we  might  have  de- 
scended then  and  there  to  the  Arma- 
geddon that  would  have  erased  vast  por- 
tions of  civilization  as  we  know  it  from 
the  earth.  My  fear  is  that  the  ABM  may 
in  some  subtle  way  erode  our  restraint 
and  permit  our  military  leaders— and  the 
public,  too— to  have  a  kind  of  unjustified 
overconfidence  which  will  allow  them  to 
take  greater  risks  and  press  stronger  nu- 
clear threats,  on  the  mistaken  and  tragic 


assumption  that  we  can  afford  to  inflict 
astronomical  damage  because  at  least 
some  of  the  retaliation  will  be  dimin- 
ished. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  another 
vital  factor  of  the  nuclear  age  is  in- 
volved here,  and  that  is  our  credibility. 
Our  adversaries  may  be  more  inclined  to 
take  threats  more  seriously  if  they  know 
that  we  have  at  least  minimal  protection 
agaiiist  their  retaliation.  And  it  may  be 
that  for  this  reason  we  must  reluctantly 
acquiesce  in  this  latest  increment  to  the 
arms  race.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  do  so  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  deliberation,  remembering  at  every 
step  of  the  way  that  nuclear  defense 
does  not  in  any  way  absolve  us  from  awe- 
some responsibility  and  restraint. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  hos- 
tile nuclear  missiles  can  be  put  in  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  by  stealth  and 
by  trick  as  well  as  by  rocketry,  and  that 
the  most  sophisticated  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  might  in  some  circumstances 
be  of  no  use  whatsoever.  In  this  regard, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  the  sagacious  and 
distinguished  columnist,  Stewart  Alsop, 
in  the  current  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

But  it  25  Trucks  Fanned  Out 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washington.— The  following  exchange  be- 
tween Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Is  excerpted  from  the 
record  of  a  recent  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing.  The  subject  of  their 
conversation  was  a  grim  one— the  planting 
of  nuclear  bombs  in  American  cities  by 
stealth.  ,     .,     ... 

"Senator  Pell.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that 
missiles  could  be  planted  within  our  cities  , 
no  matter  how  good  our  antlballlstic-missile 

screen  was?  ,v.nit„ 

-General    Wheeloi.   This   te   a   possibility 

. . .  [deleted).  ^       ^      , 

"Senator  Pell.  But  If  twenty-five  trucks 
fanned  out  over  the  United  States  they 
could  do  the  sime  job  and  negate  the  most 
excellent  ABM  device,  could  they  not? 

"General  Wheeler.  If  they  could  get  the 
devices  Into  the  country,  assemble  them  and 
fan  them  out,  the  answer  is  yes." 

This  coloquy  has  Inspired  the  following 
experiment  in  science  fiction : 

From  a  document  marked  London.  Most 
Secret,  Eyes  Alone;  From  M16  Jot  PM,  FS, 
and  M  only: 

The  records  we  have  been  enabled  to  oD- 
tain  indicate  that  neither  the  Hertz  nor  the 
Avis  auto-rental  companies  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  the  American-International 
Shrimp  Corporation  was  anything  other  than 
an  authentic  business  concern.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  corporation.  Hertz  therefore  un- 
hesitatingly  delivered  13  refrigerated  lorries 
to  a  dock  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Isabel,  Tex  . 
while  Avis  supplied  12  lorries  to  the  shrimp 
corporation's  representative,  at  the  unload- 
ing platform  on  the  Caloosahatchee  River, 
near  Fort  Myers.  Fla. 

According  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  event 
by  our  agents.  13  heavy  containers  smellmg 
strongly  of  shrimp  were  hoisted  abo:ird  the 
Hertz  lorries  from  three  shrimp  boats.  The 
Avis  lorries  were  similarly  londed  from  two 
shrimp  boat*  tied  up  In  the  Caloosahatchee 
River.  The  loading  of  all  25  lorries  was  com- 
pleted between  2  and  3  a.m.  on  July  11.  !«''• 
The  lorries  thereafter  fanned  out  over  the 
then    excellent    U.S.    highway    system,    the 
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Hertz  lorries  heading  for  Chicago  and  points 
West,  whilst  the  Avis  lorries  sped  toward  the 
12  largest  Eastern  cities.  Only  one  lorry  failed 
to  reach  its  destination. 

We  have  obtained  a  still  legible  copy  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  12,  1971, 
which  on  page  2  reports  a  "mysterious  explo- 
sion of  a  refrigerated  truck"  110  miles  south 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  explosion  apparently 
killed  the  driver  and  two  policemen.  Pre- 
sumably tlie  police  had.  for  some  reason, 
stopped"  the  vehicle  and  begun  to  investigate 
Its  contents,  thus  triggering  a  "dead-man" 
fuse.  In  any  case,  alone  of  the  major  Eastern 
cities,  Pittsburgh  survived  physically  Intact, 
although  the  majority  of  its  citizens  subse- 
quently succuml>ed  to  the  heavy  fallout  from 
Cleveland. 

The  driver-agents  (who  were  doubtless  un- 
aware of  the  contents  of  their  lorries)  must 
have  been  exceedingly  well  briefed,  for  all  the 
remaining  24  lorries  arrived  at  their  assigned 
destinations  36  hours  after  the  start,  give  or 
take  a  half  hour  or  so.  It  has  been  established 
from  blast  patterns  that  the  Avis  lorry  in 
Washington  was  ;  arked  near  the  Intersection 
of  16th  and  K  streets,  a  few  blocks  from  the 
White  House,  while  the  Hertz  lorrv  In 
Chicago  was  parked  a  block  from  the  Tribune 
Tower.  Other  locations  were  chosen  with 
similar  care. 

The  timing  devices  must  have  been 
extremely  accurate,  for  all  24  explosions  oc- 
curred within  less  than  a  minute  of  each 
other. 

M16  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
the  tape  recording  of  the  final  conversation 
between  the  general  commanding  the 
Strategic  Air  Force,  in  his  underground  com- 
mand post  near  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  the 
commanding  general  of  North  American  Air 
Defense,  In  a  cave  in  Colorado: 

"SAC:  No  word  from  the  Classified  Loca- 
tions. General? 

"NOBAD:  Not  a  word.  General.  Congress 
was  In  session  and  the  President  was  in  the 
White  House.  The  Vice  President  had  the 
Second  Satchel,  but  he  must  have  got  it  too. 
"SAC:  Then  I  guess  It's  up  to  us. 
"NORAD:  Yes.  .  .  .  Must  have  been  the 
Russians,  of  course.  Funny  we  got  nothing  on 
the  radar— never  did  trust  that  goddamn 
radar. 

"SAC:  Anything  from  Nudets?* 
"NORAD:    Nudets    estimates   fatalities   In 
the  eighty  miUlon  range.  Only  preliminary, 
of  course. 

"SAC :  I  guess  we've  got  to  go.  You  concur? 
"NORAD:  I  concur.  Over  and  out." 
Within  28  minutes  the  first  missile  in  the 
VS.  salvo  exploded  on  its  programmed  target 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  The  salvo  delivered  4O0  mega- 
tons on  Soviet  targets,  the  megatonnage  cal- 
culated by  the  Pentagon's  coet-eaectiveness 
analysts  as  the  minimum  required  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  functioning  society. 
The  Soviet  counter-salvo,  on  top  of  the  great 
damage  already  done,  acliieved  the  same  pur- 
pose In  the  United  States.  Several  of  the 
larger  American  cities  suffered  the  ignominy 
of  being  destroyed  twice  over. 

In  the  opinion  of  MI  6  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  American-International 
Shrimp  Corporation  was  the  cover  name  for 
an  elaborate  Chinese  Communist  operation. 
Although  Fidel  Castro  hotly  denied  it  be- 
fore he  died  of  fallout  from  the  mainland, 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  there  was  .some  ele- 
ment of  Cuban  collusion — the  shrimp  boats 
certainly  embarked  from  Havana. 

In  his  78th  year  at  the  tmie,  the  late  Mao 
Tse-tung  was  near  deatli  and  unquestion- 
ably mad.  But  in  destroying  at  one  stroke 
both  the  hated  "modern  revisionists"  and 
the  "American  Imperialists"  Mao  surely  dis- 
played a  certain  genius  in  his  madness.  He 
was  doubtless  acting  according  to  one  of  his 
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favorite  precepts,  from  Sun  Tzu's  Arl  of  War: 
"Make  a  Noise  In  the  Xa*t,  Attack  in  the 
West." 

The  Chinese,  of  course  have  never  acknowl- 
edged their  role  in  the  catastrophe,  which 
utterly  desuoyed  the  worlds  two  greatest 
powers.  Given  the  unchallenged  global  domi- 
nation of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
today,  the  Chinese  role,  on  orders  of  the  PM, 
may  only  be  mentioned  In  a  Most  Secret 
document,  such  as  this  one — Destroy  on 
Reading. 

This  little  nightmare  Is  not,  of  course,  fi 
prediction  of  things  to  come.  And  yet,  as 
the  colloquy  between  Senator  Pell  and  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  Indicates,  there  Is  no  purely 
technical  reason  why  something  of  the  sort 
might  not  take  place.  According  to  the  In- 
telligence estimates,  by  the  early  1970's  the 
Chinese  Communist  Intercontinental  missile 
capability  will  still  be  rudimentary,  but  the 
Chinese  by  then  should  have  been  able  to 
stockpile  a  considerable  nunit>er  of  multi- 
megaton  thermonuclear  devices.  A  tliree- 
megaton  device  should  weigh  on  the  order  of 
one  ton,  and  could  easily  be  carried  in  a 
truck. 

We  Americans  harbor  a  stubborn  Illusion 
that  everybody  else  must  do  It  otrr  way — 
because  we  depend  on  an  elaborate  and  Im- 
mensely costly  missile  system  to  deliver  nu- 
clear warheads,  we  assume  that  every  other 
country  must  do  likewise.  The  above  night- 
mare may  ser\-e  as  a  reminder  that  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  to  skin  a  cat. — or  kill  a 
country.  Finally.  It  may  also  be  worth  noting 
that  niost  U.S.  Intelligence  experts  believe 
that  the  senile  genius,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Is  al- 
ready, to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  precisely 
determined,  insane. 


tary,  Panama  Canal  Company.  Wash- 
ington, D,C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  correct  and  improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which,  with  the  accompan\-ing 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

Petitions  adopted  by  the  City  Councils  of 
the  City  of  Orov-llle,  and  the  city  of  Breau, 
both  in  the  State  of  California,  favoring  Uie 
enactment  of  some  form  of  a  Federal  tax- 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 

A  petition  signed  by  members  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers'  of  America,  AFL-CIO, 
of  the  State  of  Minnesoua,  relative  to  the 
provision  of  Jobs,  housing,  and  education  to 
solve  the  problems  of  American  cities:  to  the 
Comniittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Robert  B. 
Elliott  Law  Club,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  cmk- 
mending  the  President  and  the  Senate  for 
the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  the 
Honorable  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  US. 
Supreme  Court;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  t>e  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMTITEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1084.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  employees 
to  purchase  shares  of  Federal  or  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  through  voluntary 
payroll  allotment  (Rept.  No.  590);  and 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan.  Invest- 
ment, dividend,  and  reserve  provisions;  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  an  education 
committee;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  691). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Seiiat€  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Asher  E.  Schroe- 
der,  of  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Iowa,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  "COSTS  AND 
DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 
TO    OLDER   AMERICANS' ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  174:t  :  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S,  Res.  174 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  two 
thousand  additional  copies  of  its  hearings  of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Costs  and  Delivery  of  Health  Services  to 
Older  Americans." 


•Nudets;  Nuclear  Detection  and  Reporting 
System  currently  being  emplaced  In  more 
than  50  U.S.  cities. 


CORRECTION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 


SOCIAL  SECURITY   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AJIEND.    ENT   NO.    366 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  iH,R.  12080  >  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  sys-tem.  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
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individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programis  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    3  87    THROUGH    3  90 

Mr.  PONG  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12080,  supra,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    391    THROUGH    392 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  12080,  supra,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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THE  NEED  TO  APPROPRIATE  FUNDS 
TO  FIGHT  WATER  POLLUTION- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO    393 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  the  Public 
Works  appropriations  bill  to  appropriate 
the  full  $450  million  which  the  Congress 
unanimously  authorized  last  year  for 
Federal  grants  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works. 

In  passing  the  Clean  Waters  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966.  the  Congress  made  a 
firm  commitment  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  help  in  the  battle  against  the  pol- 
lution of  our  Nation's  lakes  and  rivers. 
This  Is  no  time  to  back  down  from  that 
commitment. 

Our  budget  Is  strained  by  the  rising 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  will  have  to  be  some 
budget  cuts  made.  However,  it  does  seem 
to  me  to  be  false  economy  to  cut  back 
on  this  important  program. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  $3.5 
billion  was  needed  over  the  next  5  years 
for  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  meet  its 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  costs 
of  construction  works.  Section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  was 
amended  by  the  Clean  Waters  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $150  million  for  fiscal  1967,  $450 
million  for  fiscal  1968.  $700  million  for 
fiscal  1969,  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1970,  and 
$1.2  bOllon  for  fiscal  1971. 

Because  the  Congress  authorized  $450 
million  for  fiscal  1968  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works,  many 
State  and  local  governments  went  ahead 
with  their  planning  for  pollution  abate- 
ment based  on  that  authorization.  Many 
municipalities  have  already  passed  bond 
issues  in  order  to  provide  their  share  of 
the  costs. 

Our  programs  to  abate  the  disastrous 
pollution  of  our  waters  are  just  picking 
up  momentum  and  now  is  not  the  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  renege 
on  its  promises.  To  withhold  funds  now 
will  cost  us  much  more  in  the  long  rim. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
need  for  more  Federal  money.  I  will  not 
cite  them  all  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
just  a  few. 

For  the  six  New  England  States,  the 
total  cost  of  their  pollution  abatement 
program  has  been  estimated  at  about 


$1.1  billion.  Further,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  those  States  will  need  about 
$61  million  in  Federal  grants  in  fiscal 
1968  to  keep  up  their  programs.  With  the 
full  $450  million  appropriation,  they 
would  receive  only  $28  million,  while 
with  the  proposed  $225  million,  they 
Would  receive  only  about  $!•-  million. 

Under  the  full  $450  mUUon  appropri- 
ation, the  State  of  New  Jersey  would  be 
eligible  for  about  $14  mUlion  in  Federal 
funds  in  fiscal  1968.  If  the  appropriation 
is  cut  to  $225  million.  New  Jersey  would 
receive  about  $5.7  millioa.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  32  construction  projects 
pending  at  the  State,  local,  and  Federal 
levels  for  New  Jersey.  These  projects 
have  a  total  construction  cost  of  $35.9 
million,  of  which  the  Federal  share 
would  be  about  $10.1  mUlion. 

In  Wisconsin  there  are  currently  71 
applications  pending  for  Federal  grants- 
in-aid.  with  a  total  cost  of  $45.5  million. 
If  these  projects  were  approved  and  the 
Federal  Government  were  willing  to  pay 
30  percent,  the  Federal  share  for  Wis- 
consin alone  would  be  $13.7  million.  If 
the  State  were  willing  to  pay  25  percent 
and  if  the  State's  water  quality  stand- 
ards were  approved,  then  the  Federal 
share  would  be  50  percent,  or  $22.8  mil- 
lion. Under  the  proposed  $225  million 
appropriation.  Wisconsin  would  receive 
about  $4.5  million.  Quite  obviously,  this 
is  not  enough. 

As  of  July  31.  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  was  proc- 
essing 153  projects  which  contained  re- 
quests for  Federal  grants  totaling  $43.5 
million.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
829  projects  being  considered  in  State 
agencies  and  an  additional  823  projects 
in  preparation.  These  1.652  projects 
would  require  about  $910  million  in  Fed- 
eral gi-ants. 

I  have  prepared  a  list  comparing  Fed- 
eral money  available  and  projected 
needs  of  21  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  1968.  Total  money  available 
for  these  States  is  $125  million  while 
their  needs  total  $404  million.  Even  if 
the  full  $450  million  were  to  be  appro- 
priated, not  all  of  these  needs  could  be 
met.  I  would  like  to  have  this  table  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

I  have  some  detailed  information  on 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  Including  a  list 
of  the  cities  who  have  applications  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  and  a  letter  from 
Gov.  Warren  Knowles  to  Secretary  Udall 
which  describes  in  some  detail  the  prob- 
lem that  Wisconsin  faces  if  the  full  au- 
thorization is  not  appropriated.  I  would 
like  both  of  these  items  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  in  this 
country  is  enormous  and  at  the  present 
time  we  are  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Un- 
less the  Federal  Grovernment  is  willing 
to  meet  its  commitments  and  carry  its 
share  of  the  load,  the  tide  of  pollution 
which  Is  sweeping  the  country  will  never 

be  stemmed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  objection, 
the  material  will  -be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson 
is  as  follows: 


REQUESTS  FROM  SELECTED  STATES  FOR  FEDERAL  GRANTS- 
IN-AID  FOfi  SEWAGE  CONSTRUCTION  WORKS  AS  COM- 
PARED TO  MONEY  AVAILABLE  FOR  THOSE  STATES 


State 


Money  tor 
fiscal  1%8  I 


Money 

needed (m 

fiscal  yeai 

1968) 


Aiacka                                    ...  $883,000  11.663,600 

Stansa's --  3.692,541  5,000,000 

OstfK:tofCoiumbii':" 1.226.250  4.300.000 

IndiLna                                      -  4.985.658  15,900,000 

MavTand"   '■.'.:-  5.268,380  20,700,000 

Mtssachuselts' 6,260,078  20.000.000 

wfchican          7.622,632  14,000.000 

Mnnesota" "---  5.255.246  10.000,000 

Nluart,      887.800  3,230.000 

NewHamDshire ----  1.786,825  3,500,000 

NewJerTey        -  6.133.316  14,000,000 

^!*yofk    --  22,167.360  175.000,000 

North  Caroiina --  6.678.171  9,800,000 

Notni-aroiina - 9,796,211  =27,000,000 

0,'°on ".'.'-  2.908.175  4,500,000 

Pennsvlvania 11,793.520  =25,100,000 

Rhode     land'"' .....  1.756.764  2,900,000 

Tennessee     6.056.436  12,295,000 

if"'', 6.803,650  Ml. 000.000 

Walhmolon -  4,473.231  '6,300,000 

wItVimniV -"-  3,467,710  5,000,000 

wfsconsin.     '"-■'.'".-.. 5,019,267  22,800,000 

lotal 124,922,221    403,988,600 

1  Total  available  under  proposed  $200,000,000  appropriation 
plus  $63  160,644  lett  over  from  fiscal  1967 

-  30  percent  Federal  share;  all  other  figures  are  at  50  percent 
Federal  share.  ___ 

The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Office. 
Madison,  August  17,  1967. 
Mr.  Stew.art  L.  Udall. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Secret abt  Udall:  Several  months 
ago  W'.sconsin  municipalities  were  required 
to  file  by  August  1  their  plans  for  sewage  col- 
lection treatment  racllities  construction  in 
the  1968  fiscal  year.  The  purpose  was  to  per- 
mit early  asseBsment  of  the  need  for  Federal 
matching  funds  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Sixty-seven  local  governments  have  filed 
applications.  Total  construction  costs  repre- 
sented In  these  applications  are  estimated 
to  be  m  excess  of  $46.2  million.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable (although  not  likely)  that  as  much 
as  one-third  of  the  planned  construction 
may  not  be  under  way  by  June  30.  1968.  How- 
ever, If  $30  million  m  projects  prove  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance,  we  must  assume  that 
these  projects  would  be  eligible  for  more 
than  $15  million  In  funds  under  Section  8 
(b)<7)  of  P.L.  84-660.  If  all  were  to  begin, 
the  amount  would  exceed  $25  mUUon. 

Inasmuch  as  It  would  appear  that  less  than 
$5  million  win  be  available  to  Wisconsin  for 
these  projects  under  the  terms  of  the  appro- 
priation measure  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  would  appreciate 
your  counsel  as  to  our  future  course  of 
action. 

We  are  already  using  the  reimbursement 
provisions  of  the  Act,  under  which  a  com- 
munity builds  now  and  hopes  to  be  reim- 
bursed later  and.  In  FY  1967,  persuaded  our 
communities  to  accept  one-third  of  the  toul 
Feaeral  grant  for  which  they  were  eligible 
We  did  this  so  that  we  could  begin  more 
projects  with  the  limited  funds  then  avail- 
able. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  escalating  costs 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  which  have  been 
cited  as  Justification  for  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  request  the  funds  authorized  by 
Section  8(d)  or  Pi.  84-660.  Since  the  costs 
of  the  war  show  no  sign  of  receding,  it  does 
not  seem  prudent  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
to  advise  communities  to  accept  partial 
grants  or  proceed  In  the  expectation  that 
Federal  funds  will  ever  be  appropriated  to 
match  the  purposes  of  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966. 

Wisconsin  and  her  cities  will  undoubtedly 
do  their  share  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
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quality  of  Wisconsin's  water  but  what  as- 
surance can  you  give  that  the  brave  words 
of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  wlU  be 
matched  by  the  Federal  dollars  of  assistance 
that   the  Act  promised?   And  when? 

My  query  is  serious,  practical  and  immedi- 
ate. Wisconsin  has  decisions  to  make. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  P.  Knowles. 

Governor. 

WISCONSIN-CURRENT  APPLICATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-AID 


merits  of  manpower  and  resources  from 
our  allies  In  support  of  the  effort  in  Viet- 
nam so  as  to  assist  in  this  mutual  under- 
taking and  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Name 


Project 
No. 


Estimated 
cost 


Barron 

Do _ 

Beaver  Dam 

Bloomer 

Bonduel.. 

Brookfield 

Cable - 

Caddy  Vista  S.D 

Cameron 

Q^et^y.V//".'.'.'"'.'."'. 

Colby... 

Darien . 

Deer  Park - 

De  Forest_ 

Delton,  Tn.  S.0 

Edgar. — — 

Eicbo _ 

Fox  River  HeighUS-D 

Genoa 

Germantown 

Gleason 

Greer  Bay  M.S.D 

Do -     

Greenfield,  Tn.  ot  (It  Crosse  County).. 

Janesvilte-- 

Johnson  Creek 

Kendall — 

Kewaunee 

Knapp - 

Lena     .- - 

Menasfia,  Tn.  S.D.  No.  4 

Menomonie 

Milwaukee  M  SO 

Milwaukee  Mi.  Comm.  (County) 

Do - 

Do 

Do - 

Milwaukee  M.S.  Comin.  (City) — 

Do  .-- 

Mount  Calvary 

Mount  Hope. 

Nekoosa... - 

Neosho 

Nortti  Freedom 

North  Park  SO 

Northern  Colony  and  Training  School... 

Osceola .- 

Pembine 

Pewaukee 

Plainlield 

Platteville... 

Port  Edwsi'ds 

Potter  SO 

Rosholt 

Rothschild - 

Silem,  Tn.  (Hooker  Lake  area) 

Sauk  County  Hospital  and  Home 

Scandinavia- 

Sheboygan  County  (Rocky  Knoll  Som. 

and  Hospital) - 

Sheboygan  County  Hospital.. 

South  Wayne 

Stevens  Point 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Thorp . 

Union  Grove  So.  Colony. 

Upson 

Wansau 

West  Racine  County  III.S.D..- 

Wild  Rose.- 

Williams  Bay 


Total  (71  applications) 


179 

$764, 462 

343 

238, 587 

348 

152.000 

345 

164.430 

3?8 

148.400 

334 

6.  495,  000 

??1 

45,000 

266 

208,600 

175 

78,650 

319 

20,000 

1?0 

105,  579 

346 

245, 400 

299 

139.000 

269 

67,000 

274 

265,990 

28b 

504,000 

323 

174,265 

241 

75.300 

29b 

63,028 

2/8 

70, 828 

313 

194,  400 

240 

87, 792 

293 

115,000 

294 

1,450,785 

217 

46,055 

349 

4.564,100 

230 

272, 359 

318 

150, 981 

325 

189.950 

246 

57.700 

171 

195, 895 

336 

220,000 

344 

320. 000 

315 

7, 620, 000 

33/ 

676, 200 

338 

4, 075, 600 

339 

575,000 

340 

920. 000 

341 

1. 437.  500 

342 

3. 162.  500 

V\ 

224.  281 

84 

75, 658 

327 

339, 083 

264 

146.  852 

28? 

85.400 

331 

74,800 

330 

193, 200 

335 

98,410 

248 

79, 945 

306 

206,400 

b« 

68. 740 

324 

580. 200 

322 

515. 181 

279 

67.800 

212 

165,  594 

334 

597.635 

309 

267,640 

298 

9.500 

329 

83,467 

332 

85.953 

304 

65. 600 

284 

96.110 

351 

1. 051. 000 

333 

35.000 

181 

135. 530 

307 

274,500 

213 

18.100 

350 

2,702.160 

308 

347, 000 

152 

109.312 

347 

300,000 

45.457,544 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McCjOvern]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  Senate  Resolution  173  at 
its  next  printing. 

The  purix>se  of  Senate  Resolution  173 
is  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  obtaining  of  commit- 


THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
evening  I  briefly  visited  the  riot  areas  of 
Newark.  N.J..  and  talked  with  citizens  of 
tliat  community  in  the  now  quiet  after- 
math of  tliat  tragic  event. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  price  that 
will  be  borne  for  a  long  time  to  come  by 
the  citizens  of  that  community  is  ve:y 
great  indeed— great  in  that  many  mer- 
chants have  now  left  the  area,  left  their 
stores  that  were  looted  and  fired  upon 
and  set  afire  and  the  broken  plate  glass 
is  now  boarded  up. 

These  vacant  stores  are  now  working 
a  hardship  on  the  citizeios  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Some  residents  there  told  me 
that  it  is  necessary  now  for  them  to  walk 
a  mile  or  more  to  find  some  of  the  arti- 
cles they  need  for  their  household  living, 
articles  that  could  have  been  found 
•within  a  block  or  two  of  their  homes 
before. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  the  com- 
mimity  to  rebuild  so  that  normal  com- 
mercial tran.sactions  can  be  carried  out 
and  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
mimity  adequately  served. 

I  found  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Newark  to  rebuild  the  image 
of  tiiat  fine  city,  however,  and  carr>-  on 
some  of  the  great  work  that  was  being 
done  before. 

Very  clo.se  to  the  riot  area  is  a  section 
called"  Hyde  Park.  Instead  of  the  20-sto- 
ried high-rise  public  housing  which  has 
put  people  from  tlie  rui-al  South  and 
housed  them  in  a  type  of  living  to  which 
they  are  not  at  all  accustomed,  there 
are  three-storied  apartment  houses  that 
have  been  constructed  and  offered  to  the 
occupants  for  homeownership. 

The  maintenance  level  of  these  build- 
ings is  very  high,  indeed.  They  are  me- 
ticulously cared  for  by  their  occupants. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
-  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  apartment  hotises 
are  meticulously  cared  for  and  the  imi- 
versal  feeling  in  this  homeownership 
area,  where  not  one  dollar's  worth  of 
damage  was  done  during  the  Newark 
riot  is  that  the  difference  between  rent- 
ing and  enjoying  homeownership  is  the 
difference  between  a  feeling  of  wanting 
to  care  for  the  property  and  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  others  that  the  destruction 
of  property  was  the  only  way  they  could 
show  their  frustration  and  bitterness. 

This  visit  reaffirmed  my  view  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  those  in 
the  House  under  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman William  Widnall  who  have 
been  working  with  me  toward  expanding 
homeownership  opportunities  for  lower 
income  American  families  are  going  to 
help  bring  about  a  program  that  will 


more  stabilize  our  communities  and  de- 
mocratize our  cities. 

In  this  connection.  I  pay  high  tribute 
to  a  Member  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Leonor  Sm.LivAN  who  has  herself  pio- 
neered in  this  area  and  has  contributed 
importantly  through  section  221 'hi  of 
the  Public  Housing  Act  toward  opening 
up  greater  homeownership  opportunity. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  reports  that  the 
$20  million  allocated  to  this  program 
this  year  will  be  fully  expended  and.  as 
a  restilt.  a  great  many  additional  lower 
income  families  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  the  stabilizing  influence  of  home- 
ownership  will  have  thj  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  same  advantage  that  has  been 
offered  to  many  other  middle- income 
famihes  in  America  through  the  years — 
to  be  somebody  and  have  something  in 
wiiich  they  can  take  great  pride. 


Mr. 


THE  POVERTY  WAR 
CLARK.   Mr.    President,    in   the 


Washington  Post  this  morning  there  is 
a  column  by  William  S.  White  entitled 
"Friends  Hurt  Poverty  War." 

This  column.  I  regret  to  say,  is  ftill  of 
inaccurate  statements  of  fact  and  erro- 
neous conclusions  about  the  status  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  article  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Friends  Hurt  Po\i3tt  War 
(By  William  S.  White) 

The  real  question  for  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  not  whether  It  u-ill  be  crippled  by 
conservatives  but  rather  whether  It  will  ulti- 
mately be  kissed  to  death  from  the  left  by 
excessively  doting  friends  who  are  In  a  char- 
acteristic determination  to  Bupport  all  ap- 
propriations and  oppose  all  tax  Increases. 

The  Senate  has  now  approved  a  $2.26  bU- 
lion  authorization  for  the  next  fiscal  year; 
so  far,  so  good.  And  in  the  process  It  has 
wisely  struck  down  a  truly  wild  blue  yonder 
ultra-liberal  attempt  to  double  the  amount, 
at  a  time  when  Congress  generally  is  de- 
manding very  heavy  spending  cuts  all  along 
the  line  as  Its  price  even  to  consider  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  lor  temporary  tax  sur- 
charges. 

But  then  the  Senate  has  marched  back 
douTihill  to  add  a  budget-busting  item  of 
$198  millions  at  the  behest  prtmarlly  of 
Sens.  Robert  and  Edward  Kennedy. 

This  additional  and  unwanted  item  Is  not 
a  very  big  thing  in  Itself  but  It  may  be  just 
provocative  enough  to  an  economy-minded 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  u  more  ex- 
cuse to  lay  the  meat  ax  upon  the  whole  of 
the  poor  old  war  on  poverty.  The  end  of  It 
all  thus  may  be  a  gutting  of  a  program  that. 
Ironically,  is  directed  by  the  Kennedy  broth- 
er-in-law. Sargent  Shrlver. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  outcome.  It  will  be  a 
great  pity.  For  while  the  war  on  poverty 
has  undoubted  shortcomings,  the  fact  is  tJiat 
down  where  it  counts  the  thing  Is  doing  a 
good  job. 

The  heart  of  this  program,  practically 
speaking,  lies  In  the  Job  Corps.  This  is  a 
sensible  scheme  to  train  unemployable  and 
tax-spendine;  boys  to  be  employed  boys  able 
and  willing  to  enter  the  ranlts  of  self-stjpport- 
ing  and  self-respecting  America. 

They  are  trsdned  for  work  with  care  and 
prudence  and  there  Is  no  room  for  real  doubt 
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that  the  Job  Corps  Is  reclaiming  a  human 
wastage  that  this  nation  simply  cannot  af- 
ford. It  is  ke^Rlng  underprivileged  youngsters 
out  of  beatnik  hoodlumlsm.  And  In  some 
r^.ses  it  Is  making  them  not  only  able  to  work 
honestly  for  an  honest  living  but  also  capa- 
ble of  fighting  for  this  country  in  a  place 
c.iUed  Vietnam. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  the  underlying 
concept  here  is  indtpensable  to  the  national 
health.  For  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
m.ijority  of  the  Job  Corps  trainees  are  Ne- 
groes, since  this  is  the  r.ice  most  disadvan- 
taged, any  fair-minded  man  must  recognize 
that  the  Negro  most  of  all  needs  simply  a 
chance  to  earn  his  own  way 

All  talk  of  ••unemployment"  in  this  coun- 
try is  in  truth  nonsense,  except  Insofar  as 
unemploved  means  unemployable. 

This  is  the  bed-rock  problem;  and  this 
problem  the  Job  Corps  is  getting  at  in  a 
rational  way.  Granted  that  some  of  these 
Ixjys  get  into  trouble — and  who  in  the  cir- 
cumstances could  expect  otherwise'— the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  handled  without 
any  of  the  syrupy  social-worker  ideology  of 
the  old  leaf-raking  days. 

The  truth,  too.  is  that  the  administrators 
of  the  plan  are  more  unpopular  with,  and 
have  more  trouble  with,  the  most  doctrinaire 
of  reformers  than  with  the  most  crusty  of 
conservatives. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  genuine  calamity 
should  thoee  who  "demand"  more  and  more 
outlays  manage  to  create  at  least  a  climate 
of  rejection  of  the  whole  business 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  col- 
umn deserves  an  answer  in  the  interests 
of  accuracy.  Mr.  White's  conventional  at- 
Uck  on  the  Uberal  defenders  of  the  pov- 
erty program  might  well  have  been  ig- 
nored and  could  have  been  ignored,  but 
his  distortion  of  the  basic  facts  requires 
public  correction. 

Mr.  White  approves  of  the  $2.26  billion 
authorization.  At  least,  that  is  what  he 
sUtes  the  authorization  is.  Actually  the 
authorization  was  $2,258  billion.  Then, 
he  disapproves  of  what  he  calls  a  budget- 
busting  item  of  $198  million,  which  ac- 
tually is  a  part  of  the  larger  figure  he 
approves.  One  wonders  what  careless  in- 
accuracy caused  Mr.  White  to  become 
so  involved. 

Second.  Mr.  White  refers  to  this  $198 
million  as  unwanted.  Who,  it  might  be 
inquired,  does  not  want  it.  The  items 
totaling  this  amount  were  proposed  by 
Republican  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  which  subcommittee  I  chair, 
with  Democratic  support. 

The  programs  included  in  this  $198 
million  are  all  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  although  official- 
ly and  in  public  Mr.  Shrivers  lips  and 
those  of  his  associates  are  sealed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  An  effort  to  strike 
the  item  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  50  to  36. 

I  have  no  evidence  which  would  satisfy 
me  that  the  administration  was  inter- 
ested in  striking  that  item.  It  was  left  to 
Republican  Members  of  this  body  to 
make  the  motion  to  strike. 

Third,  the  "trixly  wild  blue  yonder 
ultraliberal  attempt  to  double  the 
amount"  of  the  bill,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
White,  to  provide  for  the  emergency  em- 
ployment of  200,000  restless  and  unem- 
ployed residents  of  urban  and  rural 
ghettos  is  one-fifth  of  the  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  Urban  Coalition. 


I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  names  of  some  of  those 
so-called  or  alleged  "truly  wild  blue 
yonder  ultraliberals"  who  make  up  the 
Urban  Coalition.  The  first  such  "wild 
blue  yonder  ultraUberal"  is  David 
Rockefeller,  president.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank:  the  second  is  Roy  Ash.  presi- 
dent. Litton  Industries;  third  is  Fi-eder- 
ick  J.  Close,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  fourth  is 
Archbishop  John  F.  Dearden.  of  Detroit; 
fifth  is  Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh.  president. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co..  New 
York:  si.xth  is  Henry  Ford  II.  chairman. 
Ford  Motor  Co.;  seventh  is  Andrew  Hei- 
skell.  chairman  of  the  board.  Time,  Inc.; 
eighth  is  Gerald  L.  Phillippe.  chairman  of 
the  board.  General  Electric  Co.;  ninth  is 
James  Rouse,  president  of  the  Rouse  Co. 
and  president  of  Urban  America,  Inc.; 
tenth  is  Theodore  Schlesinger,  president, 
Allied  Stores  Corp.;  eleventh  is  Asa 
Spaulding.  president.  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Insurance  Co..  Durham,  N.C. 

In  addition,  representing  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  is  the  Right  Rev- 
erend John  E.  Hines.  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church;  Roy  Wilkins, 
head  of  the  NAACP.  and  Whitney  Young, 
Jr.,  executive  director,  National  Urban 
League,  representing  civil  rights  leader- 
ship: Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities:  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr, 
of  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors;  distinguished  labor 
leaders  such  as  I.  W.  Abel,  president, 
United  Steelworkers,  and  Walter  Reu- 
ther.  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers; and  an  entire  spectrum  of  the  Amer- 
ican estabhshment. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  people  who 
want  five  times  as  much  for  an  emer- 
gency employment  program  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  re- 
quested the  Senate  to  adopt.  These  are 
Mr.  White's  "wild  blue  yonder  ultra- 
liberals"  because  they  want  a  program 
for  1  million  jobs,  not  merely  200.000  jobs. 
One  million  jobs  for  1  year  would  have 
cost  $5  billion;  we  sought  200,000  jobs  for 
2  years  costing  $10  million.  Perhaps  Mr. 
White  did  not  see  the  entire  picture. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  point  I  would 
like  to  make  respecting  Mr.  White's 
column  is  that  the  Job  Corps,  which  he 
praises  is  indeed,  as  he  said,  "a  sensible 
scheme  to  train  unemployable  and  tax 
spending  boys." 

The  bill  which  we  passed  provides  $295 
million  out  of  a  total  of  $2,258  million 
for  this  purpose — slightly  more  than  10 
percent.  The  capacity  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps  is  42.000.  The  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple presently  being  reached  by  the  multi- 
tude of  poverty  programs  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  4'2  million.  So  that  the  Job 
Corps  has  responsibility  for  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  are  currently  be- 
ing helped  by  the  war  on  poverty.  I  wel- 
come Mr.  White's  support  for  the  Job 
Corps,  which  is  certainly  a  worthwhile 
project,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called,  as  he 
does,  the  heart  of  the  poverty  program. 
Mr.  White  is  correct  in  making  the  state- 
ment that  a  majority  of  Job  Corps 
trainees  are  Negroes,  but  he  is  only  cor- 
rect by  a  little  bit.  because  the  figure  is 
55  percent. 


My  fifth  point  is  that  there  is  massive 
unemployment  in  the  urban  and  rural 
ghettos  of  America  today,  running  a.s 
high  as  15  percent  in  Cleveland,  and  well 
over  10  percent  in  such  cities  as  Oakland. 
St.  Louis,  Phoenix,  and  Los  Angeles.  To 
refer  to  "unemployment  in  this  country" 
as  "noixsense."  as  Mr.  White  does,  is  to 
put  one's  head  in  the  sand. 

Nor  are  these  people,  most  of  them 
young  and  able  bodied,  unemployable. 
They  just  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
particular  skills  for  which  employers  and 
Government  are  looking  today.  I  think, 
with  a  little  training,  they  can  probably 
acquire  those  skills.  That  is  what  the 
program  calls  for.  Without  training,  they 
can  still  do  the  kind  of  work  which  could 
easily  be  made  and  usefully  made  to  re- 
pair and  bring  up  to  date  a  thousand 
projects  all  over  the  country  where  rela- 
tively unskilled  labor  is  in  demand. 

My  sixth  and  last  point  is.  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  White,  that  I  know  of  no 
liberal  Member  of  the  Senate  with  whom 
the  administrators  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram are  unpopular,  Mr.  White  makes 
that  charge.  It  is  the  arch-conservatives 
such  as  Mr.  White  with  whom  Sargent 
Shriver  and  his  able  assistants  are  in 
trouble. 

I  am  glad  indeed  that  Mr.  White's 
views  did  not  prevail  in  the  Senate.  I 
hope  they  will  not  prevail  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  wanted  to  note 
that  I  had.  earlier  in  my  remarks,  re- 
ferred to  the  ABM  system  as  a  very  ex- 
pensive flying  erector  set.  I  think  that  is 
the  kind  of  term  which  makes  it  easier 
and  simpler  to  persuade  the  American 
people  that  they  are  wasting  their  money 
in  a  proposal  which  has  no  countervail- 
ing benefits  over  and  above  the  huge 
sums  of  money  which  it  will  cost. 


TAX  INCREASE 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Washing- 
ton Post  a  very  interesting  article  by 
James  Tobin.  entitled  "Tobin:  Case  for 
Tax  Increase  Simple.  Powerful."  I  would 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  Senatois 
and  the  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  anal- 
ysis of  Professor  Tobin  would  indicate 
that  prior  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
real  economic  case  compelling  a  tax  in- 
crease, even  though  the  Government  is 
running  a  substantial  budget  deficit.  The 
professor  makes  an  interesting  argument 
that  for  the  future  a  tax  increase  may 
be  necessary.  He  points  out  in  his  article 
that  certain  reductions  in  the  name  of 
economy  have  to  some  extent  had  the 
effect  of  calling  upon  the  poor  of  the 
Nation  to  bear  the  burden  of  reduction  of 
proposed  expenditures. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  worth 
considering  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  social  security  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress which,  in  my  judgment,  will  go 
substantially  beyond  that  which  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  bill  may  very  well  go  far  beyond 
what  many  people  anticipate  in  an  attack 
on  poverty  in  its  own  way.  and  in  a  very 
dignified  fashion,  by  increasing  social 
security  benefits  and  providing  medical 
care  and  improving  upon  public  welfare. 
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T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar-  for  stocks  of  goods  to  keep  pace  with  normal  The  press  reports  that  Congress  will  exact 

.■   1      K„   .^,-4r,foH    in    tho    Rprnnn    At    thi<!  growth  Of  output  and  sales.  Sooner  or  later  $5  billion  cuts  in  expenditure  as  the  price  of 

tide    be   printed   m    the    KECORD    at   inis  ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^   businessmen  the    tax    increase.    (Perhaps    the    Galbraith- 

point.  began    1967   will   be   worked   off.    Residential  Friedman  assumption  that  higher  taxes  and 

There  being  no   objection,  the   article  construction,  though  gradually  reviving,  has  higher  expenditures  go  together  is  wrong,  at 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  not  fuUy  recovered  from  its  25  per  cent  reces-  least  in  the  short  run.)   The  price  might  be 

as  follows:  slon  in  1966.  Eventually  home  building  will  too  high  to  pay.  No  doubt  there  are  budget 

,^    _,    ♦»,»  •«7c.,v,ir,„t^n    p^ct     c\rf    fl     1  Qfi7 1  rctum  to  a  more  normal  relationship  to  in-  items  that  could  be  eliminated  or  postponed 

(From   the  Washington   Post.   Oct.   8,    1967]  ^^^^     ^^^     ^^     population     growth-unless  without  hurting  the  country  (e.g.,  supersonic 

Tobin:    Case   for  Tax   Increase  Simple,  failure    of    the    government    to    take    other  transport,    agricultural   subsidies,   space    ex- 

PowERFUL  anti-inflationary  meastires  forces  the  Federal  ploration,  highways,  irrigation  projects),  but 

(By    James    Tobin.    sterling    professor.    Yale  Reserve   to   administer   a   new  dose   of  tight  these   are   not   the  items   likely   to   be   axed. 

University)  money.   Plant   and    equipment   expenditures  There  are  some  expenditure  cuts  that  would 

[Prof.    Tobin.    a    former    member    of    the  have  grown  abnormally  slowly  this  year,  re-  do  more  damage  to  the  country  than  Inflation 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  whites  a  spe-  fleeting  in  part  delayed  impacts  from  tight  would. 

c:al  article  for  The   Washington  Post  every  money  and  suspension  of  investment  credit  Other   critics,    in   the   Congress   and   out, 

other  month  during  the  academic  year.)  in  1966  and  in  part  the  depressing  influence  justify  their  reluctance  to  Increase  taxes  by 

^.                ,       „    .„,  i„„,^o<,„  i..  cir,,r,i<.  QTiri  Of    thc    Bxccss    cspacltv    and    low    profits    of  pointing    to    the    many    loopholes    and    In- 

The  case  for  f^f^  '""f^f^^  '«.J,f fif^fj^'^  u,67.    Surveys   already    indicate    more    rapid  equities  in  the  Income  tax  code.  Tax  reform 

powerful.  G'-owlng  steadily   at   fi^lemp^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^-               ^              consumers   can-  is' needed  all  right,  and  has  been  for  years. 

ment.  t^^,^  American  ecoiiomy  can  normal^  not  be  counted  on  to  maintain  the  unusually  The  case  for  reform  is  independent  of  the 

s^vlng'Tat  Tusr:Zir  ma  ch^'s' pHva"^^  ^n-  ^'^^  -vlng  rates  of  recent  quarters.  --- "-d  to  raise  taxes  to  check  Inflation. 

estment  and  state  and  local  borrowing.  This  special  circumstances  temporary  Oil  depletion  allowances^  for  example,  are  a 

;"ance  of  saving  supply  and  demand  !s  pre-  These    special    circumstances     are    surely  ^.^^^f  ^t  ^^^^^  earh  S"  o"7ta  o^nTa"^ 

dlcated  on  current  tax  rates,  and  on  mone-  temporary.    Sooner    or    lat^er    privat*    Invest-  ^e/r„imd    If  t^f  noUcv  is  to  L  us^^^^ 

tary  and  credit  conCmons.  easier  than  dur-  nt  and  saving  will  return  to  normal  and  ^be    for  e^ono^i^c  stLblUza^tion    we  ^an- 

mg  the  squeeze  of  1966.  If  the  Federal  Gov-  ^he    latent    inflationary    imbalance    will    be-                  ■         ,      .      „„„„,„,  ,^,,.,.,  '  _j  „„„ 

°         ^  ^,,              jji»i !  ^„™„„^e  fnr-  COT.  ,          r™_       ■  ,              »i        .        .   .»  not  reopen  all  the  complex  Issues  and  con- 

ernment  piles  on  additional  demands  for  sav-  come  a  reality.   The  only   question   is.   as  it  «i„tc  of  interest  Involved  in  tax  structure  ev- 

,ngs  to  finance  a  large  budget  deficit,  there  has  been  all  year,  how  soon.  The  basic  sit-  ^  '    ''^e  the  ^'^ono^c  sUu^ion  ca'^ 

will    simply    not    be    enough    saving    to    go  nation  is   not  hard  to  diagnose;    but   it   has  ">   "^falf  in   Wx  Revenues    For   stabillla! 

around.   The   result   will   be   either   Inflation  been  very  difficult   to  tell  when  It  will  pre-  l\^^^  ZJ^L\\TJt  I  J^^^l    m?irv    r,.  Vfrti 

or  a  tightening  of  credit  markets  and  interest  vail  over 'the  transient  influences  which  have  ^^°"  oTa^u  ting  taxes  S  or  do^T^e  pro 

rates,  or  most  "''^ly  a  mmure  of  t^e  two.  controlled  the  course  of  the  economy  in  1967.  ^„^^,  "^f.^^u.^hargrL  an   exceTenrife^lce. 

until      enough      competing      demands      are  .j^e   Administrations    diagnosis   has    been  ^ 

squeezed    out    of    the    market    to    restore  essentially  correct.  The  recent  accumulation  wrong  target 

balance.  of  statistical  Indications  of  accelerating  pri-  Finally,   there   are   those,   including  many 

Here  are  the  details  of  the  rough  balance  ^ate  demand  should  convince  open-minded  of  my  colleagues  in  academla,  who  refuse  to 

of     full-employment     private     saving     and  skeptics.   Good   marksmen   lead   moving  tar-  support     the     proposed     tax     increase     even 

investment:  gets,  and  the  government  economists  deserve  though    they    may    recognize    its    economic 

Normal  Demands  for  and  Supplies  of  Saving  credit  for  recommending  policies  appropriate  merits.   They   oppose    the   war   In   Vietnam. 

(Percent  of  full  emolovment  GNP)  ^°  ^^e  future  when  they  will  take  effect.  If  Their  protest  is  aimed  at  the  wrong  target. 

'                                    ^    *  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  somewhat  War  and  war  expenditures  have  already  been 

DEMANDS  overestimated    the   speed    of    this    year's   re-  escalated   A  vote  to  deny  the  Administration 

Private    investment    In    new    struc-  covery.  their  error  is  harmless  compared  with  the  tax  increase  is  a  vote  lor  inflation  and 

tures  and  equipment lO-lO'i  the  stubborn  myopia  of  their  critics.  It  has  instability,  not   for  peace.  The  scale  of  the 

Accumulation  of  Inventories %  been    distressing    to    observe    the    most   eco-  war  would  not  be  diminished   by  failure  to 

Residential   construction 3'/2-4  nomically  literate  newspapers.  Tfte  Was/iing-  enact  the  surcharge,  but  expenditures  to  pro- 
Foreign     investment     (exports     less  ton  Post  and  The  New  York  Times,  use  their  mote   domestic   tranquillity  probably   would 

imports)    %  editorial    influence    against    responsible    and  be.    If   the   object   is   to   bring   home   to   the 

foresight«d  fiscal  p>olicy.  American  people,  prior  to  the   1968  election 

Total    15-16  the  costs  of  the  Johnson  Administration's  ad- 

___^  CASE  FOR  THE  suRCHAHGE  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  Southeast  Asia,   the  responsible 

supplies  The  case  for  the  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge,  course  is  the  one  the  President  himself  has 

Capital  consumption  allowances....          8Vi  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  take  recommended,  to  raise  the  tax  bills  of  al- 

Corporate   retained   earnings 2--i-3  f""   effect  no   later  than   January,   is  oyer-  ^^^^  ^very  taxpayer. 

Personal    savine                                             4-4',  whelming  on  grounds  of  economic  stablliza- 

fersonai    saMng t-±  .2  ^^^^    ^^,^^  ^.^^^   ^.^^   surcharge,   it   Is   likely  ^-^— ^^^ 

Total                    -     15-16  that  demand  will  be  strong  enough  to  take  .,„.„„„   epypc   pop   tHF  SOVIFT 

iKjuti    ^p  ^^^  ^j^^j^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  economy,  to  reduce  BRITlbH  bFXtb  1"UK    IHt  bUVlti 

State   and   local   fiscal   operations  do   not  unemployment  and  tighten  labor  markets —  UNION 

disturb  this  balance  by  as  much  as  one  per-  a   most   desirable    development — and    to    in-  tj-im<-~    ^f    T^rMiicioTiQ     Vfr     Pr«.<:1 

centage    point    either    way.    These    govern-  crease   the   rate   of   price   inflation     The   tax  ^  ^^-    -LAJINU    Ol    ijouisiana.    Air_    t-rcsi- 

ments  are  more  likely  to  be  in  slight  deficit  surcharge  will  probably  still  leave  some  anti-  dent,  there  apper.red  in  the  Wasnington 

than  in  surplus,  adding  to  the  demand  for  inflationary  work  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  Sunday    Post    an    article    entitled    "How 

saving  rather  than  to  the  supply.  do.  Without  any  tax  increase,  the  inflationary  Philby  Stabbed  Into  the  Heart  of  British 

inflationary  gap  prospects  gap  will  be  much  too  big  for  monetary  policy  Security."  and   another   entitled   "Mac- 

The  Federal  budget    unless  taxes  are  in-  ^    '^'^^^    ^''"P^    ^^    drastically    restrictive  jgan's  Spying  More   Vital  Than  British 

creased^rbe  in  large  deficit  iri96B    be-  measures  with  very  uneven,  disruptive,  and  Have  Admitted." 

tween  I'i  and  2ii  per  cent  of  full  employ-  '°"!y'_           ^„f    „„f„,*„„<.,„,v  r»f„co  These  articles  should  be  read  by  people 

ment  GNP.  Theretore,  the  prospects  are  tor  a  ^^' ^°«./"^"^  Kase  solely  a^  a  measure  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Korean 

r'oV'de^"of'°2'^t72f\^imonTolHrs"^"'  °'  oi  "c^nlV^stfbiSion'^'^re  ^ To^  war.  They  highlight  the  fact  that  when 

ThJ^F^deraf  Governmenrhas°'Llready  be-  Professor    Galbraith    favors     and     Professor  the  Chinese  Communists  came  mto  that 

gun  to  run  a  big  deficit  on  a  national  income  FYledman   opposes  raising  taxes,   they  both  war  British  traitors  made  it  possible  for 

accounts   basis.   The   deficit   was   $15   billion  have  the  same  reason,  that  mgher  taxes  at  the  Chinese  to  know  for  certain  that  the 

annual   rate  as   early  as  the  second   quarter  »">'  season  wUl  make  the  public  sector  larger  United    States   would    not   use   the    atom 

of  this  year.   Yet  so  far  no  Inflationary  gap  ^"  ^he  long  run.  bomb  against  the  Chinese  aggressors  in 

has    appeared.    Indeed    the    economy    had    a  Influential  members  of  Congress  fina  the  ^           ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  America's  ene- 

narrow  escape  from  recession  early  this  year,  surcharge  proposal  a  lever  to  obtain  reduc-  ^                                                nosition   to 

and    ha<!    not    vet    eliminated    slack    in    the  tions   in   civilian   Federal   expenditures   they  "nes  mtnat  war   were   m   a  position   to 

and    has    not    vet    eliminated    slack    in    tne  anvwav    The  DOliticallv  marginal  know  what  this  Nation  was  plannmg  to 

utilization  of  indtistrial  capacity  or  even  In  aon  t   iiKe  anyway,    ine  poiuicaiij   m.^rginai  *•    "                              u        *          .,„j  »„  j„i„„ 

the  labor  market.  So  far  this  vea'r  rising  Fed-  "ems  are  welfare  and  anti-poverty  expendl-  dO  before  we  COUld  get  around  to  domg 

eral    deficit    spending    has    been    a    welcome  tures,  and  foreign  economic  assistance  Some-  it.  Having  that  information  in  advance, 

stimulus  to  the  economy  rather  than  a  source  how    when   fiscal   conservatives   call    on   the  they   must   have   felt   safe   in  taking   the 

of  inflationary  pressure.  This  is  because  spe-  government  to  "tighten  its  belt"  and  forgo  gamble    to    risk    a    major   war   with    the 

rial   circumstances   have   depressed   some   ol  "luxuries."  they  are  always  referring  to  pro-  united   States 

the   private   demands   for   saving   below   the  grams  intended  to  make  life  more  tolerable  -rraitr^r   Philhv    anri    traitor-;    Maclean 

normal"  values  of  the  table  above,  and  have  for  the  poor  of  this  country  and  the  world.  „„T^t^,*f '^^f '^^^.^"rned'^h^^^^ 

raised  the  supply  Surelv  the  afl3uent  taxpayers  of  the  country  and  Burgess.   It  seemeo,  nao  \er>    suc- 

Thls  year  Inventory  accumulation  has  been  are  better  able  than  these  people  to  shoulder  cessf  ully    taken    charge    of    the    highest 

abnormally  low — below  the  amount  needed  the  economic  burden  of  the  Vietnam  war.  connections  of  British  intelligence.  This 
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Nation,  it  seems,  had  an  understanding 
with  the  British  that  we  would  not  use 
atomic  weapons  or  attack  the  Chinese 
coast  without  consultation  with  them. 
The  Attlee  government  was  subjected  to 
such  treachery  that  the  Communists 
were  in  a  position  to  know,  through  the 
Russian  cormections  conveying  informa- 
tion to  the  Far  East,  every  move  that 
America  communicated  to  its  allies. 

That  was  a  very  unfortunate  situation, 
and  is  something  we  should  keep  in  mind 
in  the  future,  when  this  Nation  takes 
steps  that  it  regards  as  being  essential 
and  vital  in  ite.own  defense  and  to  help 
preserve  the  liberty  of  other  countries 
fighting  to  defend  their  liberties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  8,  1967] 
How    Philbt    Stabbed    Into    the    Heaet    op 

BRmsH   Secubitt— Disguised   Spy   Slipped 

Past   His   Lax   StTPERioRS 

London.— Harold  (Kim)  Phllby's  achieve- 
ment In  becoming  head  of  the  Soviet  section 
of  the  British  Secret  Intelligence  Service, 
while  himself  being  a  Soviet  agent,  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  professional  coups 
In  the  twisted  history  of  espionage. 

Philby  later  went  on  to  higher  things  when 
he  became  the  llnkman  between  the  SIS  and 
the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  from 
which  position  he  could  give  his  Soviet  spy- 
masters  thorough  general  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  both  the  major  Western  Intel- 
ligence agencies. 

But  there  is  a  classic  quality  about  the 
earlier  achievement.  The  selection  in  1944  of 
Philby.  already  a  Soviet  agent  of  more  than 
ten  years'  standing  as  the  man  to  conceive, 
build  and  control  a  new  British  operation 
against  the  Russians  Is  an  event  embodying 
the  purest  essence  of  espionage. 

WEIX    EQtrtPPED 

How  was  Philby  able  to  do  It^ 
First,  he  was  superbly  equipped  for  the 
role  of  spy:  His  markmanshlp  was  excellent, 
his  mind  was  swift  and  clear,  his  nerves 
were  strong.  Despite  some  powerful  drinking, 
he  remained  physically  tough  and  resilient. 
He  was  also  extremely  attractive  to  women. 
But  above  these  qualities  Philby  had  the 
capacity  to  disguise  his  feelings  and  Inten- 
tions, a  crucial  professional  attribute  of  a 
spy.  For  30  years  he  lived  as  a  passionate 
Communist  behind  the  facade  of  a  middle- 
class  Englishman  with  Liberal-to-Conserva- 
tlve  opinions. 

It  is  still  almost  Impossible  to  find  chlnRs 
in  the  mask  that  Kim  Philby  first  put  on 
when  he  was  22.  There  are  one  or  two  clues: 
His  writing  was  careful  and  restrained,  and 
many  people  who  knew  him  recall  an  elusive 
sense  of  distance  or  remoteness.  Riirely  did 
he  allow  himself  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reveal  his  inner  thoughts. 

Had  Philby  been  forced  to  spend  more 
time  in  first-class  Intellectual  company  dur- 
ing those  30  years.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
he  could  have  kept  up  the  charade.  But  the 
Ineptitude  of  the  British  Intelligence  Service 
helped  to  make  his  fantastic  career  possible. 
Because  the  SIS  bureaucracy  was  protected 
by  layers  of  official  mystery,  the  agency  was 
even  less  prepared  than  others  in  the  British 
establishment  to  cope  with  the  mid-20th 
century.  The  Service  was  a  caricature  of  the 
establishment,  and  so  this  is  an  account  of 
a  great  breach  that  opened  up  the  defenses 
of  a  social  class,  and  therefore  the  defenses 
of  the  nation. 

Philby  was  born  on  New  Year's  Day.  1912. 
In  imperial  India.  Ironically,  young  Phllby's 
Indian   playmates   nicknamed    him    "Kim." 


after  the  half-caste  boy  of  the  Kipling  book 
whose  central  theme  is  Intelligence  work. 

The  boy's  father.  Harry  St.  John  Brldger 
Philby.  was  an  officer  of  the  Indian  civil 
service,  a  dlstingiUshed  Arablst  who.  though 
he  came  of  middle-class  background,  rejected 
its  ordered  virtues  for  the  passionate,  egotis- 
tic culture  of  the  Arabian  deserts.  St.  John 
Philby.  like  T.  E.  Lawrence,  fought  to  free 
the  Arab  l.».nds  from  Ttu-klsh  rule  and  later 
came  to  share  the  Arab  belief  that  Britain 
reneged  on  her  promises  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I. 

In  1929  Kim  Philby  entered  Cambridge, 
where  he  met  future  colleagues  Guy  Burgess 
and  Donald  Maclean.  Phllby's  political  bend 
was  steadily  leftwards.  His  views  were  ex- 
pressed more  In  private,  although  with  great 
conviction. 

Philby  had  traveled  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  during  university  vacations,  and  after 
graduation  in  1933  he  went  for  an  extended 
stay  to  Germany  and  Austria.  It  was  here 
and  then,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nazi  terror, 
that  Phllby's  resolve  was  hardened.  He  be- 
came a  determined  Communist,  and  he  was 
recruited  as  an  agent. 

A  few  months  after  he  left  Cambridge, 
Philby  was  given  his  lifetime  task — to  pene- 
trate British  Intelligence.  Every  piece  of  ob- 
jective evidence  available  points  to  this  pe- 
riod in  late  1933.  and  is  corroborated  by  the 
accounts  Philby  has  given  to  his  children 
who  have  visited  him  in  Moscow  since  his 
defection  from  Beirut  In  1963. 

On  Feb.  23.  1934.  Philby  married  an  Aus- 
trian Jewish  girl.  Alice  Prledmann,  In  Vienna. 
She  was  an  a%'owed  Communist,  and  now  lives 
in  East  Berlin  with  her  third  husband. 

Philby  and  Alice  returned  to  London,  where 
he  became  an  assistant  editor  on  a  dying 
liberal  magazine.  But  PhUby  was  to  spend  the 
next  five  years  carefully  obscuring  his  left- 
wing  past  beneath  a  right-wing  camouflage. 

Obviously  an  excellent  way  to  Insulate  one- 
self against  charges  of  communism  was  to 
condone  Hitler's  Nazi  regime,  which  both 
Philby  and  Burgess  did  by  joining  the  Anglo- 
German  Fellowship.  Philby  managed  to  have 
his  picture  taken  at  a  Sw.astlka-decked  din- 
ner. This  was  In  1936.  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish  ClvU  War.  which  gave 
Philby  another  opportunity  to  establish  his 
public  political  position. 

Philby  went  to  Spain  in  February.  1937, 
and  began  reporting  as  a  free-lance  writer 
from  the  Franco  side. 

Recently  In  Moscow,  Philby  told  his  son 
John:  "I  wouldn't  have  lasted  a  week  in 
Spain  without  behaving  like  a  Fascist."  He 
behaved  so  well.  In  fact,  that  General  Franco 
awarded  him  the  Red  Cross  of  Military  Merit. 

THE     FIRST     GLIMMERS 

When  the  civil  war  ended.  PhUby  had  com- 
pleted two  years  as  an  undercover  Commu- 
nist in  Franco's  camp.  But  was  he  already 
spying  on  the  British?  There  are  two  bits  of 
evidence. 

One  Is  that  an  officer  named  Pedro  Giro  re- 
calls that  In  a  cafe  in  Salamanca  a  German 
agent  passed  a  note  to  him  with  a  warning 
against  two  men  then  in  the  cafe.  According 
to  the  German,  these  men  were  British 
agents.  Twice  subsequently.  Giro  saw  Philby 
locked  In  conversation  with  the  same  two 
men. 

Another  point  was  noticed  by  Sam  Pope 
Brewer,  a  New  York  Times  correspondent 
(Whose  wife.  Eleanor.  Philby  was  to  acquire 
20  years  later  in  Beirut) .  At  press  confer- 
ences. Kim  was  always  the  last  questioner 
and  the  man  who  wanted  to  know  just  which 
regiment  had  made  just  which  move. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  Philby.  anxious  to 
Ingratiate  himself  with  British  Intelligence 
men,  was  collecting  and  passing  on  any  tid- 
bits he  could  get. 

ZANY    CORRESPONDENT 

When  the  British  expeditionary  force  left 
for  France  to  fight  the  Germans.  Kim  Phil- 
by went  with  them  as  the  London  Times' 


No.  1  war  correspondent.  His  colleague,  Bob 
Cooper,  thought  Philby  a  wild,  slightly 
drunken  and  rather  brutal  young  man.  Kim, 
it  seems,  was  addicted  to  a  curious  bar  game 
which  Involved  busting  people's  knuckles. 
Also,  as  In  Spain,  where  he  had  acquired 
a  Royalist  mistress,  he  was  rather  conspicu- 
ously living  with  a  girl,  this  time  Lady  Mar- 
garet Vane-Tempest-Stewart. 

Other  colleagues  still  saw  him  as  slightly 
pro-fascist.  He  wore  the  Franco  decoration 
on  his  uniform.  The  disaster  of  Dunkirk  In 
June.  1940.  brought  Philby  back  to  London 
At  last  conditions  were  ready  for  his  crucial 
penetration  of  British  intelligence. 

These  conditions  were  nowhere  better  than 
at  the  house  where  young  Intelligence  offi- 
cers set  up  residence.  Among  them  were  Guy 
Burgess  and  a  number  of  homosexuals,  heavy 
drinkers   and    hangers-on   of   varj-lng   types. 

Philby  was  Immediately  taken  Into  the 
department  for  sabotage,  subversion  and 
propaganda.  His  particular  job  was  lecturing 
on  propaganda  leaflet  technique.  Philby  was 
later  transfered  to  a  unit  training  for  un- 
armed combat  behind  enemy  lines,  but  his 
stammer  and  the  fact  that  his  work  in 
Spain  had  made  him  known  to  a  great  many 
German  military  people  made  it  seem  suici- 
dal to  send  him  into  occupied  Europe. 

So  in  the  summer  of  1941  Philby  was  re- 
cruited for  work  In  the  Secret  Intelligence 
Service. 

This  agency,  better  known  as  MT-6.  was 
and  is  concerned  with  espionage  and  counter- 
espionage In  foreign  countries.  (MI-5.  the 
home  unit  of  the  mythical  James  Bond,  con- 
cerns Itself  with  counter-espionage  in  Brit- 
ain and  the  colonies) .  Both  agencies  had 
suffered  a  severe  contraction  since  the  palmy 
days  of  World  War  I. 

MI-«  had  escaped  any  basic  reforms.  Dur- 
ing the  30s  it  had  done  Us  recruiting,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Great  Game  of  the  establish- 
ment, from  the  British  police  force  In  India 
and  partly  among  rich,  upper-class  young 
men  from  London's  financial  district. 

It  was  these  men,  often  known  as  "the 
stockbrokers."  who  gave  the  Service  Its  con- 
nection with  White's  Club,  one  of  London's 
most  exclusive  men's  clubs.  This  notorious 
liaison  stands  at  the  center  of  any  picture  of 
the  wartime  secret  service.  And  it  epitomizes 
the  rouglsh,  dilettante  quality  of  MI-6,  of 
which  the  rest  of  Whitehall,  and  especially 
the  embryonic  professionals  of  MI-5,  were 
to  become  increasingly  contemptuous  over 
the  next  decade. 

Most  of  the  top  brass  belonged  there,  in- 
cluding Sir  Steward  Menzies.  the  MI-6  chief 
until  1951  and  the  model  for  Ian  Fleming's 
fictional  security  chief  "M."  The  etiquette  of 
the  time  was  to  leave  Menzies  alone  with  his 
personal  assistant  when  they  were  together, 
since  it  was  understood  that  they  were  "run- 
ning the  secret  service  or  something." 

White's  provided,  too.  a  fertile  source  for 
emergency  wartime  recruits,  on  the  basic 
English  principle  that  If  you  could  not  trust 
your  club,  who  could  you  trust? 

As  for  Menzies  himself,  one  former  sub- 
ordinate recalls:  "He  was  terrifying  to  work 
with  because  he  acted  entirely  on  Instinct. 
He  rarely  read  a  single  case  right  through, 
yet  he  often  came  in  with  the  answer." 

COUNTERESPIONAGE 

Kim  Philby  became  part  of  Section  Five 
of  MI-6  which  was  responsible  for  counter- 
espionage, or  more  exactly,  spying  on  the 
German  spies.  Through  personal  contact 
supplied  by  his  old  colleague  Guy  Burgess. 
Philby  became  head  of  the  Iberian  subsec- 
tion. 

"Philby  just  did  not  have  the  contacts  to 
get  that  sort  of  job  on  his  own."  said  one  of 
his  colleagues.  "I  know  it  was  Burgess  who 
rang  up  someone  and  got  him  In." 

The  Iberian  subsection's  theater  was  a 
vital  one.  Spain  was  a  neutral,  friendly  to 
Germany,  and  provided  the  perfect  base  for 
operations  against  Britain's  communications 
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keystone.  Gibraltar.  Portugal  was  friendly 
to  Britain,  but  Portuguese  Mozambique  was 
the  center  of  German  espionage  operations 
m  southern  Africa.  It  was  in  this  connection 
that  Philby  sent  Malcolm  Muggeridge  to 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Graham  Greene  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

hs  a  boss,  Philby  was  a  quick  success.  He 
possessed  both  grasp  and  human  sympathy, 
faculties  which  evidently  won  him  intense 
personal  loyalty.  This  was  to  be  a  feature  of 
his  entire  career,  and  it  is  with  an  almost 
unspeakable  sense  of  irony  that  associates 
recall  the  word  which  they  always  felt 
sununed   him  up:    "integrity." 

■You  didn't  just  like  him.  admire  him. 
agree  with  him."  says  one  man  who  saw  him 
often  from  the  war  until  his  defection.  "You 
worshipped  him." 

By  1943,  two  years  after  coming  in,  Philby 
wasftrmly  established  as  one  of  Menzies'  very 
best  men. 

But  by  early  1944  Philby  was  getting  bored 
by  the  limitations  of  the  Iberian  subsection. 

It  was  then  that  Menzies  asked  Philby. 
just  a  few  months  before  D-Day.  to  revive 
the  defunct  counter-espionage  operation 
ag.iinst  the  Soviet  Union.  To  Philby,  this 
must  have  seemed  the  ultimate  opportunity, 
and  also  to  represent  the  ultimate  folly  of 
the  men  above  him. 

Phllby's  appointment  is  a  measure  of  the 
blind  faith  in  him  on  the  part  of  his  supe- 
riors, whose  own  reputations  had  been  aided 
by  Phllby's  work.  Had  Phllby's  early  Com- 
munist experience  been  forgotten?  Had  It 
been  obliterated  from  the  record  by  his  ex- 
cellent performance?  Or  was  it.  Just  conceiv- 
ably, noted  and.  In  a  moment  of  supreme 
political  naivete.  Ignored? 

The  aging  colonel  who  was  the  sole  in- 
cumbent of  the  inactive  Soviet  section  was 
pensioned  off.  and  Philby  moved  in  to  build 
an  empire  which,  within  18  months,  occupied 
an  entire  floor  and  employed  more  than  100 
people.  Within  two  years,  the  section  had  ac- 
cumulated a  vast  store  of  information  on 
Communists  In  Western  countries,  front  or- 
ganizations and  the  other  now-familiar  stuff 
of  Cold  War  counter-espionage.  And  Kim 
Philby  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  his 
staff. 

"He  could  get  them  to  do  anything  for 
him,"  one  of  them  has  recalled. 

This  witness  remembers  that  everyone 
there  came  from  a  strict  security  background, 
where  the  rigid  tradition  was  that  office 
desks  should  be  locked  at  night.  But  Kim 
broke  that  tradition  as  he  broke  so  many 
others.  "Don't  worry  about  that,"  he  said, 
"I'll  lock  them  up  later." 

"I  didn't  like  to  do  it,"  this  witness  now 
says,  "but  he  was  so  charming  that  I  couldn't 
refuse  anything  he  asked." 

Maclean's  Spying  More  Vital  Than  BRrrisH 
Have    Admitted 

London,  October  7. — A  secret  intelligence 
report  which  the  Sunday  Times  tracked  down 
in  Washington  in  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tions Into  the  Philby  conspiracy  makes  it 
clear  that,  contrary  to  repeated  British  gov- 
ernment assertions  since  1951,  Donald  Mac- 
lean had  access  to  every  crucial  Anglo-Amer- 
ican poUcv  decision  at  the  height  of  the 
Cold  War. " 

The  report  was  compiled  in  1956  by  U.S. 
State  Department  Intelligence  officers  in  an 
attempt  to  assess  the  damage  done  by  Mac- 
lean and  Guy  D.  Burgess  who  fled  with  him 
in  1951.  For  the  first  time,  the  report  reveals 
the  magnitude  of  Maclean's  espionage 
achievements. 

It  is  also  the  first  evidence  from  official 
files  that  the  British  government  has  been 
consistently  misleading  In  its  statements  on 
Maclean's  duties  and  the  type  of  material 
to  which  he  had  access. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  intelligence  report  reveals 
that  Maclean  had  knowledge  of  secret  Anglo- 
American  exchanges  on  the  North  Atlantic 


pact,  the  Korean  War  and  the  Japanese  peace 

treaty. 

It  also  shows,  for  Instance,  that  Maclean 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  critical  American 
determination  to  "localize  the  conflict,"  and 
therefore  of  its  decision  not  to  allow  the 
United  Nations  forces  "nder  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  to  carry  the  war  against  the  Chinese 
coast. 

Both  MacArthur  and  his  chief  of  Intelli- 
gence. Gen.  Charles  Willoughby,  were  cer- 
tain at  the  time  that  this  Information  had 
been  passed  to  the  Russians  Just  before  he 
died,  MacArthur  complained  that  the  Chinese 
not  only  knew  of  this  policy  decision  but 
"all  our  strategic  troop  movements." 

Until  now  it  has  generally  been  believed 
that  Maclean,  first  secretary  in  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  later  head  of 
the  American  Department  In  the  Foreign 
Office,  passed  to  the  Russians  only  marginal 
atomic  secrets.  He  saw  these  in  the  course 
of  his  duties  as  U.K.  secretary  of  the  com- 
bined policy  committee — the  body  set  up  to 
regulate  the  Anglo-American  exchange  of 
scientific  information  on  the  atomic  pro- 
gram. 

This  information  was  vital  enough,  the  re- 
port reveals.  Maclean  was  able  to  tell  the 
Russians  the  estimates  made  at  that  time 
of  uranium  ore  supply  available  to  the  three 
governments — Britian.  America,  and  Canada. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  the 
circumstances  of  1947  have  to  be  recalled.  In 
the  early  post-war  years  the  world  supply 
of  uranium  was  thought  to  be  limited.  Tlie 
West  therefore  embarked,  in  extreme  secrecy 
upon  a  program  of  "pre-emptive  buying"  of 
uranium.  In  an  attempt  to  corner  all  the 
known  resources.  Maclean  was  in  a  position 
to  tell  the  Russians  every  detail  of  these  vital 
negotiations. 

The  revelations  provide  the  first  credible 
explanation  of  the  necessity  that  drove  the 
master-spy  Harold  Philby  to  risking,  and  in 
the  event  wrecking,  his  whole  espionage 
career,  to  tip  off  Maclean  before  the  British 
security  services  could  reach  him. 

Maclean  was  not,  as  previous  explanations 
have  suggested,  simply  an  old  friend  He  was 
Russia's  most  lmp>ortant  known  diplomatic 
spy  in  the  cold  war  years. 


THE     PRESroENT'S     DECLARATION 
OF  FAITH 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  returned  from  2  weeks'  official  as- 
signment to  Europe.  Designated  by  the 
Vice  President  as  congressional  adviser 
to  the  11th  International  Atomic  Energy 
Conference  at  Vienna,  it  was  also  my 
privilege  to  attend  at  Geneva  the  336th 
plenarj'  meeting  of  the  18-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament. 

I  talked  to  and  listened  to  leading  fig- 
ures of  many  nations  with  a  common 
concern — nuclear  progress  for  peace. 

Everj'where,  ever>"one  asked  about  our 
American  President,  whose  authority  is 
not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world, 
whose  responsibility  is  not  matched, 
whose  burden  is  not  equaled  by  anyone. 

Our  President  answered  for  himself 
and  for  his  Democratic  Party  last  Sat- 
urday night. 

I  missed  the  President's  party,  but  I 
would  not  miss  his  declaration  of  faith. 
It  is  a  most  important  document  of  our 
times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  at  Washington  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Remarks   of   the   F>resident   at   the   Presi- 
dent's    Ball.     Washington     Hilton     Ho- 
tel,   Washington,    DC. 
Thank   you   so   much.  Mr.  Vice  President. 
Mr?   Humphrey,  distinguished  Governors  and 
outstanding  Mayors  of  the  Nation.  Members 
of  the  Cabinet.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
my  beloved  friends. 

This  Is  a  very  enjoyable  evening.  It  Is  very 
thoughtful,  to  say  nothing  about  how  gener- 
ous It  Is  of  you  to  bring  us  all  together  for 
this  most  pleasant  evening. 

I  have  been  watching  the  p>olls  pretty 
closely  here  of  late.  As  you  might  Imagine, 
I  like  some  of  them  quite  a  lot  more  than  I 
like  others.  The  ones  I  like  best  are  those 
that  like  me  best. 

But  in  this  era  In  which  we  are  living.  I 
wasn't  too  sure  of  their  credibility— so  the 
other  day  I  just  went  out  and  had  a  poll  of 
my  own  made. 

You  may  be  interested.  The  question  went 
this  way; 

"If  President  Johnson  were  to  run  against 
the  following  nationally  known  Republican 
leaders,  who  would  you  vote  for?" 
The  first  pairing  showed: 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  73 'vi 
William  E.  Miller:  27% 

Then  we  added  another  picture  that  would 
involve  the  entire  ticket.  The  second  pair- 
ing dealt  with  the  ticket  of  both  P»resident 
and  Vice  President.  Once  again  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  I  think  we  did  very  well  under 
the  circumstances. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey—71 ':'r 

Harold  E.  Stassen  and  Ezra  Taft  Benson — 
29 '•i 

I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  we  circulated 
our  poll  among  leading  editors  throughout 
the  country — and  other  experts.  The  response 
seemed  to  be  very  good.  One  telegram  I  re- 
member came  in  from  a  very  Important  na- 
tional magazine.  It  said: 

"Congratulations,  Mr.  President,  on  a  very 
fine  and  well  conducted  poll." 

It  was  signed,  "Editor,  Literary  Digest." 
A  President,  of  course,  sees  a  great  many 
expressions  of  public  opinion.  The  other  day 
someone   handed  me  this  evaluation  of  the 
state  of  the  world : 

"The  earth  is  degenerating  these  days. 
Bribery  and  corruption  abound.  Children  no 
longer  mind  parents.  Every  man  wants  to 
write  a  book  and  it  is  evident  that  the  end 
of  the  world  Is  approaching  fast." 

I  wonder  who  the  columnist  was  Later  I 
discovered  that,  whoever  he  was,  he  wxote 
what  he  had  to  say  on  an  Assyrian  tablet 
almost  5,000  years  ago. 

You  don't  have  to  look  far  to  see  the  same 
kind  of  thing  today — much  of  It  Is  directed 
at  the  man  in  the  kitchen  that  President 
Harry  Truman  talked  about. 

Some  people  think  we  are  spending  too 
much,  and  some  think  we  are  not  spending 
enough. 

Some  people  think  we  shouldn't  raise  taxes, 
and  some  think  we  should  have  raised  them 
last  year. 

Some  think  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
for  the  people  In  need,  and  some  think  we 
have  done  too  much  already. 

Some  think  we  should  escalate  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  some  think  we  should  get 
out  of  there  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  lack  of  advice — however  con- 
tradictory. In  the  crises  of  this  hour — as  In 
all  others  that  we  have  faced  since  our  Na- 
tion began — there  are  plenty  of  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  get  out  of  trouble 
cheaply  and  fast. 

Most  of  them  in  the  last  analysis  really 
come  down  to  this:  Deny  your  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  world  affairs,  behave  as  If  you  were  a 
small  nation  with  few  interests;  behave  as 
If  the  oceans  were  twice  as  wide  as  they 
really  are;  behave  as  if  you  don't  care  what 
happens  to  people  with  different  tongues  or 
different  cultures,  or  colors  of  skin — so  long 
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as  they  aren't  shooting  at  your  house 
now. 

Here  at  home,  behave  as  If  every  baby  Is 
born  with  the  same  chance  to  succeed  la 
life — although  his  crib  may  lie  In  the 
squalid  back  room  of  a  slum.  Behave  as  If 
rats  vpere  funny — too  funny  to  fight  with 
Federal  help.  Behave  as  If  health  and  educa- 
tion and  Jobs  were  somebody  else's  con- 
cern— not  yours.  Behave  as  If  the  farmer  Is 
getting  as  much  as  he  deserves.  Behave  as  If 
you  have  no  Interest  In  helping  local  au- 
thorities protect  their  communities  from 
crime  and  violence.  Behave  as  If  runaway 
Inflation  Is  Inevitable — above  all.  never  send 
up  a  tax  bill  designed  to  fight  Inflation, 

I  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  of  this  kind 
of  advice.  It  Is  much  more  subtle  than  I 
have  described  It  tonight,  more  "reasonable". 
It  is  the  voice  not  of  the  dove  or  the  hawk, 
but  of  the  ostrich. 

Be  certain  of  this — In  the  time  that  I  have 
been  give  to  lead  this  country.  I  shall  not 
follow  that  kind  of  advice. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  never  chosen  the 
road  of  irresponsibility.  In  the  1960's.  Amer- 
ica, under  Democratic  leadership,  has  faced 
up  to  the  poverty  and  discrimination  In  its 
midst.  It  haa  not  yet  mastered  them.  But 
It  has  started — started  on  the  road  toward 
mastery — toward  healing  and  educating  and 
training  and  employing  those  whom  life  was 
passing  by. 

This  party,  and  the  programs  It  has  in- 
spired and  legislated  and  turned  Into  action, 
has  set  a  standard  In  the  1960'8  by  which 
every  Administration  that  follows  must  be 
Judged. 

For  It  was  we  who  said  poverty  must  be 
abolished. 

A  good  education  must  be  the  birthright 
of  every  child 

Our  cities  must  be  made  fit  for  a  free 
people 

The  environment  must  be  cleansed  and 
protected  for  every  family 

Our  streets  must  be  made  safe  for  law- 
abiding  citizens 

And  basic  human  rights  must  be  made 
real  for  every  man  and  woman  among  us. 

Let  them  say  that  we  have  aroused  expec- 
tations. So  have  all  of  those  who  have  liber- 
ated men  from  dreamless  sleep  and  sullen 
apathy — and  set  them  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing what  their  Creator  Intended  them  to  be. 

Let  them  say  that  we  have  not  accom- 
plished our  goals  entirely — that  there  Is  still 
ignorance  and  misery  and  despair  in  our 
cities  and  rural  towns.  Yes.  there  is — and 
there  always  will  be.  unless  America  com- 
pletes the  work  we  have  already  begun  In 
these  seven  years. 

My  friends,  next  year  will  be  a  testing 
time  for  America. 

The  question  our  people  are  going  to  have 
to  answer  Is  clear: 

Shall  we  go  on  building? 

Or  shall  we  become  discouraged  with  our- 
selves, impatient  that  the  work  Is  not  yet 
finished?  Shall  we  bury  all  that  we  have 
begun — begun  with  such  hope  and  promise — 
and  bury  it  in  a  shroud  of  inaction  and 
reaction? 

You  here  tonight  have  come  a  long  way 
to  give  your  answer.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
Is  represented  In  this  hall  tonight. 

You  are  making  It  possible  for  the  party 
that  believes  In  building  to  take  Its  case  to 
the  people — to  tell  them  what  we  promised 
to  do  on  that  August  evening  In  1964  at 
Atlantic  City  we  have  done — and  that  Amer- 
ica Is  a  richer  and  stronger  and  fairer  Nation 
today  because  Democrats  made  It  so.  And 
we  have  only  begun. 

Our  party  and  our  country  is  greater  than 
any  of  us.  It  is  entitled  to  the  best  from 
all  of  us. 

As  for  myself,  my  first  and  last  business 
is  trying  to  win  and  trying  to  secure  the 
peace.  That  task  will  take  all  that  I  have — 
and  I  shall  give  it  gladly. 


So  tonight  I  tell  you  that  I  will  work  as 
hard  as  any  man  can  work  for  his  country, 
and  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
build  a  record  for  our  Democratic  Party  that 
America  will  enthusiastically  embrace  13 
months  from  now. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  predict,  this  evening, 
when  the  issue  that  most  concerns  tis  will 
be  resolved. 

I  do  know  that  we  are  following  the  road 
of  responsibility  In  Vietnam,  as  we  are  here 
at  home.  I  know — I  know  probably  as  well  as 
any  man,  save  those  who  are  fighting  for  us 
out  there  tonight,  at  this  very  hour — that  it 
is  a  rough  road  to  travel.  But  the  road,  I 
think,  does  lead  to  a  free  Asia — and  the  road 
does  lead.  I  think,  to  a  freer  and  a  happier 
and  a  more  secure  United  States. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will  follow 
Its  course — not  blithely,  not  cheerfully — for 
they  all  lament  the  waste  of  war;  but  they 
will  follow  It  with  a  firm  determination,  now 
that  we  have  begun  it,  to  see  it  through  all 
the  way. 

A  very  brave  man.  refiectlng  on  the  years 
that  lay  ahead  for  his  country,  back  in  1960, 
had  this  to  say: 

"Now  the  age  of  consolidation  Is  over  and 
once  again  the  age  of  change  and  challenge 
has  come  upon  us." 

The  result,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  said, 
is  that 

"The  next  year,  the  next  decade,  in  all 
likelihood  the  next  generation,  will  require 
more  bravery  and  wisdom  on  our  part  than 
any  period  In  our  history.  We  will  be  face  to 
face,  every  day.  In  every  part  of  our  lives  and 
times,  with  the  real  Issue  of  oiu:  age — the 
Issue  of  survival." 

So  we  are. 

I  live  with  that  knowledge. 

I  live  every  day  with  the  responsibilities 
It  entaUs — with  those  our  country  bears,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  strongest  and  It  Is  the  freest 
of  all  nations,  and  also  with  those  that  I  bear, 
because  of  the  office  I  hold. 

If  I  may.  let  me  speak  quite  personally 
to  you  for  a  moment. 

I  have — as  you  know — spent  my  entire  life 
In  the  political  arena.  I  treasure  the  sup- 
port of  our  people.  I  treasure  that  support 
as  much.  I  think,  as  any  man  could.  And 
I  know,  as  you  must  know,  that  there  are 
many  who  suggest  ways  to  Increase  that 
support — temporarily — by  softening  or  re- 
nouncing the  struggle  In  Vietnam,  or  es- 
calating It  to  the  red  line  of  danger,  by 
giving  In  and  retreating  on  the  tax  proposal, 
by  abandoning  the  fight  against  discrimina- 
tion—the  fight  for  the  poor — here  at  home. 

Some  say  there  Is  short  term  political  gain 
for  me,  and  for  our  party,  if  we  could  follow 
this  kind  of  a  course. 

But  what  about  a  year  from  now?  What 
about  five  years  from  now?  What  would 
choosing  that  course  mean — not  Just  for 
Lyndon  Johnson,  not  Just  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  for  the  glorious  United 
States  of  America? 

It  would  mean.  In  my  opinion,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  chances  of  a  major  war — not 
this  year,  but  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

It  would  mean  imposing  a  far  more  oner- 
ous tax.  a  tax  of  Inflation,  on  all  of  our  peo- 
ple— and  the  poorest  among  us — not  Just 
this  year,  but  next  year. 

It  would  mean  dooming  our  cities  to  angry 
strife  and  squalor — In  every  year  yet  to 
come. 

So  we  do  have  a  choice. 

We  can  take  the  easy  road  tonight,  deny- 
ing our  responsibilities,  hoping  that  a  rise  In 
our  polls  will  compensate  for  what  we  ought 
to  have  done  for  our  country. 

Or  we  can  take  the  harder  road  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  can  do  what  we  believe  is 
right  for  our  children's  future,  though  It 
may  mean  a  great  deal  of  present  pain. 

I  have  made  my  choice.  And  I  pray  that  I — 
and  we — will  have  enough  of  that  bravery. 


unselfishness  and  wisdom  that  Jack  Kennedy 
said  we  would  need— to  see  it  through,  all 
the  way. 

Just  an  additional  minute.  I  won't  be 
long.  You  have  been  here  too  long  already,  I 
know. 

This  Is  not  In  the  text,  but  I  want  to  say 
it  while  I  have  the  chance. 

This  party  tonight,  this  salute,  should 
have  been  given  to  the  man  who  really  de- 
serves it.  The  next  one  that  the  Democratic 
Committee  gives  Is  going  to  be  for  the  man 
who  deserves  it  more  than  any  Vice  President 
who  ever  served  this  Nation — Hubert 
Humphrey. 

And  to  those  great  Governors  of  great 
Democratic  states,  those  outstanding  mayors 
from  Chicago.  Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia, 
from  throughout  the  country,  who  have 
come  a  long  way  to  be  here  tonight  to  give 
us  their  support  and  their  inspiration,  to 
those  of  you  who  have  made  sacrifices  from 
your  family  and  your  own  luxury  to  come 
here  and  make  It  possible  for  your  country 
to  get  the  truth  meesage,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  so  grateful. 

It  gives  us  such  encouragement  and 
strength  to  know  that  all  of  j'ou  in  this 
room,  and  in  the  other  room,  would  want  to 
do  what  you  have  done. 

To  the  National  Committee,  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman.  Mr.  Bailey  and  Miss 
Price,  to  Mr.  Criswell,  who  haa  done  a  re- 
markable Job,  I  want  to  say  thank  you  very 
much. 

This  Is  not  a  group  of  big  men,  rich  men. 
This  Is  not  a  group  of  little  men  and  poor 
men.  This  is  not  a  group  from  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  or  the  Weet  Coast. 

This  group  comes  from  every  state  In  the 
Union — more  from  New  York.  Illinois.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  larger  states, 
than  from  the  smaller  ones.  But  every  state 
has  sent  someone  here  tonight. 

The  person  who  Is  most  responsible  for 
that,  and  the  person  who  is  most  responsible 
for  ridding  us  of  all  the  troubles  and  heart- 
aches that  come  from  trying  to  meet  left- 
over bills,  is  a  quiet,  silent,  humble  man 
from  New  York  named  Arthur  Krlm,  who 
the  people  who  believe  in  the  Democratic 
Party  owe  as  much  to  as  any  man  who  ever 
served  the  Democratic  Party. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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CHIEF  LAYTON  COMMENTS   ON 
CRISIS  IN   LAW   AND   ORDER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, having  been  recently  advised  by 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  plans  for 
the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  during 
fiscal  year  1968  as  a  law  and  order  com- 
memorative stamp,  I  communicated 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Chief,  John  B.  Layton,  to  advise  him 
of  my  gratification  and  satisfaction  on 
learning  of  this  decision. 

Chief  Layton's  acknowledgment 
states  plainly  his  feeling  that  we  are 
reaching  a  crisis  stage  in  this  country 
as  It  relates  to  respect  for  law  and  order. 
As  a  person  who  has  long  deplored  the 
passivity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Nation  toward  persons  openly 
and  continuously  displaying  contempt 
for  law  and  order,  I  feel  it  is  well  for 
the  general  public  to  have  access  to 
Chief  Layton's  remarks. 

I  support  his  view.  Moreover,  I  am 
convinced  that  actions  and  expressions 
of  support  for  greater  law  enforcement 
and  greater  respect  for  law  enforcement 
officers  will  go  a  long  way  toward  creat- 
ing a  better  atmosphere  for  community 
relations  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 


ter from  Police  Chief  Layton  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

September  29,  1967. 

Hon.  ROBEBT   C.   Btrd, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.itor  Byrd:  Many  thanks  for 
sending  me  copies  of  the  letter  you  sent  to 
Mr.  Qulnn  Tamm  and  the  one  you  received 
from  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  relative  to  the 
approval  of  a  stamp  based  on  the  theme  of 
respect  for  law  and  order. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  stamp  will  be  Is- 
sued and  certainly  appreciate  your  efforts  In 
that  direction.  I  feel  that  we  are  reaching 
a  crisis  stage  In  this  country  as  it  relates 
to  respect  for  law  and  order:  therefore,  every 
forward  step  we  can  take  in  increasing  such 
respect  for  obedience  to  the  law  is  most  de- 
sirable. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Stamp  is  a  positive  action  in  that 
direction. 

With  kind  regards  and  appreciation  for 
your  continuing  support  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement. I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.   Layton. 

Chief  of  Police. 


HEART  FUND  PROGRAM  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  Andrew  Fasseas.  who  was  elected 
last  month  Supreme  President  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention the  Order's  heart  fund  program 
and  its  accomplishments  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  fraternity, 
young  boys  and  girls  from  Greece,  suffer- 
ing from  a  heart  condition  which  can 
only  be  corrected  with  special  surgery  in 
the  United  States,  were  brought  here 
and  through  open  heart  operation  were 
given  a  new  normal  life. 

I  consider  this  an  excellent  human- 
itarian effort  for  which  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  and  its  membership  ought  to  be 
commended. 

There  are  over  800  youngsters  whose 
condition  is  reported  to  require  this 
delicate  operation  before  they  are  able 
to  live  normally  again. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  help  restore  their 
health  and  give  them  a  new  chance  in 
life. 

I  hope  also  that  several,  fresh  sur- 
geons who,  after  being  properly  trained 
in  this  type  of  surgery  in  the  United 
States,  can  go  back  and  perform  these 
life-saving  operations  in  Greece. 

I  commend  Andrew  Fasseas  and  the 
Order  of  AHEPA's  heart  fund  program 
for  Its  great  humanitarian  efforts. 


WHY  TAX  INCREASE  WILL  NOT 
STEM  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  weeks  I  have  been  contending  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  Members  of 
this  body  should  recognize  that  their  vote 
for  a  tax  Increase  is  unlikely  to  have 
much  effect  on  Inflation. 

A  front-page  article  written  by  John 
O'Riley  and  published  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  says  why  persuasive- 
ly and  concisely.  With  the  reputation,  the 
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time,  and  the  intellectual  equipment.  It 
would  seem  likely  that  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's brilliant  academic  economists 
would  make  some  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  a  tax  increase  on  the  economy  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  particular  prices. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more 
appropriate  basis  for  tax  policy  decision 
by  Congress. 

Certainly  with  the  responsibilities 
borne  by  governmental  economists  one 
would  expect  this  kind  of  analysis.  But 
if  such  an  analysis  has  been  made  it  has 
been  suppressed.  No  governmental  econ- 
omist has  explained  to  Congress  just 
what  prices  will  be  restrained  by  a  tax 
increase.  Certainly  the  consensus  is  that 
food  will  not  be  affected.  It  is  clear  that 
commodities  for  which  the  supply  is 
abundant  and  demand  deficient  will  not 
be  affected.  As  for  steel,  autos.  and  chem- 
icals, the  tax  increase  will  not  stem  the 
Inflation  we  are  already  suffering  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  O'Riley  suggests  another  area: 
where  demand  has  been  for  years  con- 
sistently outpacing  supply  and  promises 
to  do  so  for  years  to  come,  as  in  medical 
care  service  and  household  service,  the 
tax  increase  will  have  little  effect  in 
stemming  a  steady,  relentless  inflation. 
In  the  many  areas  where  costs  are  pre- 
dominant— that  is.  where  the  labor  com- 
ponent is  big  and  decisive  and  the  supply 
of  that  labor  is  limited— it  will  take  years 
of  time,  not  a  10-percent  surtax,  to  stem 
inflation. 

Where,  then,  will  the  tax  increase  slow 
down  the  rise  of  prices?  There  may  be 
some  products  whose  prices  would  be 
sensitive,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  In 
the  aggregate  they  would  have  much  real 
effect  on  the  cost  of  living. 

Certainly,  if  Congress  is  to  Increase 
every  American's  taxes  by  10  percent,  and 
if  the  principal  reason  for  the  proposed 
tax  increase  is  to  stem  inflation,  the  ad- 
ministration owes  the  Congress  far  more 
than  wild  statements  that  without  the 
tax  increase  the  economy  will  be  in 
shambles,  or  that  the  inflation  tax  with- 
out a  tax  increase  will  be  far  worse  than 
the  inflation  and  tax  increase  that  our 
citizens  will  suffer  if  we  pass  the  tax 
increase.  But  no  such  analysis  has  been 
made  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  conclude  that 
when  such  competent  economists  as  the 
present  council  of  economic  advisers,  and 
such  able  national  tax-hike  proponents 
as  Walter  Heller,  Joseph  Pechman.  Otto 
Eckstein,  James  Tobin.  and  others,  fail  to 
come  up  with  the  kind  of  specific  analysis 
of  just  how  the  tax  increase  will  solve 
the  inflation  problem — the  long-rim  con- 
clusion is  that  they  cannot  show  how  the 
tax  increase  will  do  the  job.  simply  be- 
cause it  will  not.  If  the  tax  hike  would 
slow  inflation,  the  proponents  of  the  tax 
increase  would  give  us  more  than  general- 
ized appeals  to  their  prestige:  they  would 
give  us  a  specific  commodity-by-com- 
modity analysis,  and  then  an  overall 
quantitative  summary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ORiley  article,  which  gives  us  at  least  a 
beginning  of  the  commodity-by-com- 
modity argument,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1  HE  Outlook  ;  Appraisal  or  Current  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 

If  a  few  million  people  who  heretofore 
couldn't  afford  to  eat  steak  at  all  sud- 
denly find  themselves  able  and  eager  to  eat 
it  every  day.  the  price  of  steers  wUl  go  up. 
And  they  will  stay  up  until  cattle  men  can 
get  more  beef  on  the  market.  This  is  ele- 
mentary supply-and-demand  economics. 
Some  might  call  it  kindergarten  economics. 
Yet  It  may  be  worth  pondering  by  those  who 
expect  a  boost  in  Federal  taxes.  If  it  comes, 
to  put  a  big  brake  on  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Chances  are  good  that  the  proposed  tax 
increase  will  do  no  such  tiling. 

Few  economists  can  contemplate  with 
comfort  the  huge  Federal  deficit  that  appar- 
ently lies  ahead.  The  prospect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, unable  or  unwilling  to  cut  Its 
spending,  pumping  out  maybe  as  much  as 
$30  billion  a  year  more  buying  power  than 
it  takes  in,  hardly  promises  price  Etabillty. 
It  looks  like  a  price  pusher-upper  if  there 
ever  was  one.  And  a  tax  hike  should  nip 
some  of  Its  potency.  But  a  close  look  at  the 
pull  and  tug  of  supply  and  demand  suggests 
that  the  prices  most  re?p>onslble  for  the 
climbing  cost  of  living  will  probably  keep 
on  rising  with   or  without  a  tax  boost. 

The  so-called  "cost  of  living  index  "  comes 
out  every  month.  It  reflects  what  consumers 
pay  for  ( 1 )  all  kinds  of  commodities  and 
(2 1  all  services — haircuts,  bus  rides,  hospital 
care,  and  so  on.  The  index  always  makes  page 
one  headlines.  It  is  nearly  always  up.  It 
Is    often    described    as    "splraling." 

When  this  index  Is  broken  down  into  its 
Internal  components,  it  is  quickly  apparent 
that  some  components — mostly  services^ 
have  risen  drastically  more  than  others  in 
recent  years,  The  commodities,  or  physical 
consumables,  have  in  general  been  the  slow 
risers. 

The  table  below,  using  price  index  figures 
with  the  1957-59  average  as  a  base  and 
rounding  off  fractions,  shows  what's  hap- 
pened to  the  service  costs  in  this  decade. 


Service 


1957-59       Now 


Percent 
change 


All  services 

Household  services... 
Public  transportation. 
Medical  care  service.. 
Other  services 


100 

128 

+28 

100 

127 

+27 

100 

133 

+33 

100 

147 

+47 

100 

132 

+32 

The  following  table  shows  the  record  for 
the  average  of  prices  on  all  consumer-bought 
commodities,  as  well  as  that  for  some  of  the 
key  commodity  groups. 


Commodity 


1957-59      Now 


Percent 
change 


All  Commodities 

Food  taten  at  Home 

Wen's,  Boys'  Apparel... 
Women's,  Girls'  Apparel. 

New  Cars 

Household  Durables 

Housefurnishings 


100 

112 

+12 

100 

114 

+14 

100 

114 

+  14 

100 

109 

+9 

100 

97 

-3 

100 

98 

-2 

100 

101 

+1 

Behind  the  big  difference  In  the  two  tables 
are  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
richly  prospering  American  society  In  recent 
years  has  simply  t>een  demanding  services  In 
greater  quantity  than  they  could  be  sup- 
plied— at  old  prices.  In  the  area  of  physical 
commodities,  the  producers,  generally,  have 
been  keeping  up. 

The  most  dramatic  example  In  the  service 
area,  of  course,  is  medical  care.  Health  insur- 
ance— Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield — has  enaoled 
rapidly  expanding  millions  of  people  to  effec- 
tively demand  far  more  medical  care  than 
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they  ever  had  before.  And  medical  facilities 
are  hard  put  to  meet  this  demand 

Here's  a  quick  rundown  on  the  swift  rise 
in  the  number  of  people  covered  by  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  over  the  past  two 
decades : 


Year 

Blue  Cross 

Blue  Shield 

J948 - 

1950 

1960 

1966.. 

30. 498. 682 
37.515,745 
56,063.215 
63.713,722 

9. 934, 908 
16.182.014 
44, 492, 603 
54.627,902 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  medical  demand 
story.  Medicare  for  the  old  and  Medicaid  for 
the  poor  now  add  new  demand  pressure.  Some 
19  million  elderly  folks  are  already  covered  by 
Medicare.  And  in  the  27  states  which  have  so 
far  adopted  Medicaid.  10.6  million  poor  are  es- 
timated to  be  eligible  for  this  coverage. 

How  all  this  Immense  pressure  pushes  hos- 
pital costs  skyward  is  too  well  known  to  be  de- 
tailed. It  means  heavy  demand  for  more  hos- 
pital help  at  higher  wage  rates  and  for  more 
costly  hospital  equipment. 

Will  a  tax  increase  perceptibly  abate  this 
upward  pressure  on  medical  costs?  It  is  hard 
to  argue  convincingly  that  it  will. 

In  other  service  areas — hair  cutting,  house 
cleamng.  bus  driving.  TV  repairing— it  is 
harder  to  put  the  supply-demand  factor 
sharply  in  focus.  But  it  is  there.  With  a  pros- 
perous and  growing  population  demanding 
more  services,  it  is  hard  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply. College-minded  America  puts  a  low 
status  rating  on  many  service  jobs.  Many  a 
hard  working  bus  driver,  or  barber,  is  putting 
his  boy  through  college.  And  when  the  boy 
gets  out,  he  most  likely  wont  drive  a  bus. 
Or  cut  hair.  Or  repair  TV  sets.  Yet  the  buses 
still  have  to  run.  Hair  keeps  growing.  TVs 
keep  conking  out. 

Will  a  Federal  tax  hike  put  a  halt  to  the 
rise  in  New  York  bus  or  subway  fares?  Or  the 
climb  In  the  repairman's  fees?  It  may.  but 
it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  you'd  want  to 
bet  on. 

The  area  where  consumer  price  increases 
have  been  the  smallest  in  recent  years  is  that 
of  manufactured  products.  The  cost  of  such 
things  as  automobiles  and  household  appli- 
ances is  simply  not  inflated.  In  relation  to 
rising  Incomes,  they  are  notably  deflated. 

Holding  down  the  prices  of  manufactured 
products,  of  course,  is  massive  capacity  to 
produce — and  the  sharp  competition  that 
goes  with  it.  Cars,  television  set«.  refrigera- 
tors, toasters,  garden  tools  flow  from  U.S. 
factories  In  increasing  torrents.  Capacity  to 
increase  the  flow  expands  every  day. 

Competing  with  this  big  home  output  Is 
the  heavy  flow  of  goods  from  the  factories  of 
Europe  and  Japan.  It  all  lands  In  the  retail 
storee. 

No  one  strolling  through  the  Jam-packed 
consumer  dvirable  department  of  a  big  retail 
store  can  fall  to  see  why  it  Isn't  easy  to  raise 
prices  on  this  merchandise. 

Thus  while  supply-demand  forces  work 
against  cost-of-living  increases  where  such 
increases  have  been  smallest,  they  still  exert 
an  upward  push  where  gains  have  been 
sharpest  and  will  likely  continue  doing  so — 
with  or  without  a  tax  boost. 

John  O'Rilet. 


TRI- 
FOR- 


COLUMBUS— "TRIALS  AND 
UMPHS"— BY  DR.  JAMES 
RESTER 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
world  which  has  known  turbulence  for 
thousands  of  years — a  world  that  in  this 
day  looks  to  an  America  of  an  age  less 
than  500  years,  looks  to  this  compara- 
tively new  land  for  security  and  respon- 
sibility— it  seems  fitting  to  look  back  to 


Americas   beginnings   as   we   approach 
Columbus  Day. 

A  scholarly  treatise  on  Columbus,  his 
trial  and  his  triumphs,  has  just  come  to 
my  attention. 

Its  author  is  a  distinguished  educator 
and  churchman — not  of  Columbus'  an- 
cestry nor  Columbus'  faith.  He  is  Dr. 
James  Forrester,  president  of  Gordon 
College  and  Gordon  Divinity  School,  in 
Wenham.  Mass. 

A  native  of  Scotland,  a  graduate  of 
Canadian  and  California  universities, 
Dr.  Forrester  was  an  Air  Force  cliaplain 
in  World  War  II,  serving  in  the  Pacific 
combat  zones  of  the  Marianas,  Iwo  Jima, 
and  the  Philippines. 

He  was  the  first  American  chaplain  to 
conduct  a  Christmas  Eve  service  on 
Mount  Suiibachi  on  Iwo  Jima.  and  he 
delivered  the  Easter  Siuiday  message  of 
1965  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  from 
the  deck  of  the  historic  U.S.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  a  man  who  has  made  American  his- 
tory himself,  the  history  of  America  is 
close  to  his  heart  and  his  essay  on  Co- 
lumbus deserves  a  place  in  evei-y  Ameri- 
can classroom. 

It  is  the  product  of  deep  research  and 
is  in  a  literary  framework  of  the  finest 
expression.  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  have 
the  privilege  of  making  it  a  permanent 
chapter  of  our  American  history  by  ask- 
ing uiianimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treatise 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLUMBUS — "Trials  and  Triumphs" 
(By  Dr.  James  Forrester,  president.  Gordon 

College  and  Gordon  Divinity  School,  Wen- 
ham.  Mass.) 

America  is  the  story  of  costly  discovery, 
prodigious  effort  and  the  conviction  that  in 
a  context  of  responsible  freedom,  human  life 
can  achieve  its  God-intended  fulfillment. 
Christopher  Columbus  never  could  have 
imagined  what  he  initiated  when  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  the  Santa  Maria  in  August,  1492. 
and  sailed  her  out  of  Palos  Harbor  and  over 
the  western  horizon.  His  subsequent  discov- 
ery was  to  double  man's  geographical  knowl- 
edge and  open  the  way  for  the  greatest  ex- 
pression of  human  freedom  ever  attained. 
This  courageous  Italian  mariner  has  an  in- 
contestable place  of  honor  in  the  vanguard 
of  our  national  heroes.  The  sufferings  and 
trials  which  he  endured  in  achieving  his 
goal  are  little  known. 

Through  the  gate  he  opened  to  the  west 
nearly  500  years  ago  has  flowed  an  ever- 
widening  stream  of  freedom-seeking  hu- 
manity. Those  who  came  in  his  wake  can 
read  a  nation's  creed  which  he  could  never 
have  written: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor — 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
Tlie  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore 
Send  these,  the  homeless  tempest-tossed  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Let  no  voice  discredit  this  Italian  navi- 
gator of  amazing  ingenuity  and  dedication. 
His  indefatigable  efforts  were  motivated  by 
two  clear  purposes.  He  had  a  religious  dedi- 
cation. He  wanted  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  In  Asia  and  convert  the  Grand  Khan. 
He  wished  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  Moslems.  He  had  also  an 
explorer's  dedication.  He  wanted  to  reach  the 
far  continent  believed  to  be  Asia.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  diminish  the  Importance 


of  his  role  in  the  discovery  of  America.  Let 
these  documented  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Let  every  Italian-American  stand  in  the 
proud  glory  of  this  historic  event  as  we  cele- 
brate Columbus  Day! 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa 
about  1435.  the  son  of  Domenico  Columbus 
and  Susannah  Fontanarossa.  He  was  given  a 
good  basic  education  in  geometry,  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  and  navigation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavla.  As  early  as  14  years  of  age 
he  made  sea  voyages  which  were  filled  with 
daring.  As  a  young  man  Columbus  was  iden- 
tified with  some  of  the  naval  action  related 
to  the  wars  between  the  Italian  states.  He 
commanded  a  vessel  In  a  small  flotilla  led  by 
a  cousin  called  "Columbo  the  Younger,  "  to 
Intercept  four  Venetian  galleys  returning, 
richly  laden  with  merchandise  from  Flanders 
Battle  was  Joined  off  the  Portuguese  coast. 
Columbus  engaged  a  huge  Venetian  vessel. 
In  the  heavy  exchange  of  missiles,  the  Vene- 
tian vessel  caught  fire.  Preliminary  to  board- 
ing, the  ships  had  been  fastened  together 
with  grappling  chains.  They  became  one 
flaming  mass.  The  crews  threw^  themselves 
Into  the  sea.  Columbus  seized  an  oar  among 
the  floating  debris  and  swam  two  leagues  to 
the  shore  of  Lisbon. 

Lisbon  became  the  place  of  opportunity  for 
Columbus  to  advance  his  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation and  to  heighten  his  curiosity  about 
The  world.  He  married  Dona  Felipa,  the 
daughter  of  Bartholemew  Monis  de  Pere- 
strello.  who  was  an  Italian  cavalier  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry  and  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  navigators.  Perestrello  founded 
a  colony  In  the  Madeira  Islands  and  was 
visited  by  Columbus  at  Porto  Santo.  Here 
Columbus  made  a  living  by  drawing  maps 
and  charts.  When  Perestrello  died.  Columbus 
came  into  possession  of  all  the  logs  and  navi- 
gation records  of  his  deceased  father-in-law. 
He  talked  with  seamen  who  had  made  voy- 
ages in  the  western  seas.  He  knew  that  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal  believed  the  Continent  of 
Africa  to  be  circumnavlgable  and  he  had 
heard  and  read  tales  of  the  riches  of  Asia. 
Columbus  sailed  occasionally  the  Portuguese 
trade  routes  and  knew  the  narratives  of 
Marco  Polo. 

Fortuitously,  at  about  the  time  the  vigor- 
ous mind  of  Columbus  was  wrestling  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  direct  sea  route  to  Asia 
westward  from  Spain,  an  Important  aid  to 
ocean  navigation  was  being  developed.  The 
physicians  of  John,  II,  of  Portugal.  Roderigo 
and  Joseph,  the  latter  being  a  Jew.  together 
with  the  celebrated  cosmographer  Martin 
Bohen.  developed  what  was  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  the  sextant.  The  use  of  the  astro- 
labe enabled  seamen  to  ascertain  their  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  by  measuring  the 
altitude  of  the  sun. 

Step  by  step  Columbus  pieced  the  data 
together  which  convinced  him  that  by  sail- 
ing west  he  could  reach  Asia.  He  had  no  Idea 
that  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  lay  be- 
tween Spain  and  Asia  by  the  western  route. 
But  the  brave  dream  of  Columbus  was  taking 
shape  which  was  to  launch  him  toward  the 
setting  sun  and  the  historic  opening  of  the 
new  world. 

Columbus  needed  ships,  men  and  supplies 
to  implement  his  daring  concept.  He  first 
tried  to  interest  the  city  of  Genoa  but  the 
Genoese  wrote  him  off  ,-is  a  visionary  schemer. 
Columbus  appealed  to  King  John.  II,  of 
Portugal.  He  referred  him  to  a  committee  or 
Junto  charged  with  matters  of  maritime  dis- 
coverv.  They  treated  Columbus'  project  as 
extravagantand  visionary.  This  Junto,  seeing 
that  King  John,  II.  might  help  Columbus, 
suggested  that  Columbus  be  kepi  In  suspense. 
The  Bishop  of  Ceuta  and  the  junto  secretly 
dispatched  a  vessel  to  see  if  there  was  any 
foundation  to  Columbus'  theory— that  the 
world  was  round  and  If  there  was  a  western 
route  to  India.  King  John.  II.  assented  to 
this  scheme  and  they  required  Columbus  to 
submit  a  detailed  plan  of  his  proposed  voy- 
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aees  with  all  charts  and  docvunents.  A  cara- 
vel was  dispatched  with  the  ostensible  design 
of  carrying  provisions  to  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  but  with  private  InstrucUons  to  fol- 
low Columbus'  routes.  The  vessels  ran  Into 
severe  storms  and  wild  tumbUng  waves.  The 
sailors  lost  courage  and  came  back  ridiculing 
the  project  of  Columbus  as  extravagant  and 
irrational.  Columbus  was  without  support, 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  found 
himself  desUtute  and  dlslUusloned  by  the 
fraudulent  treatment  of  his  patron.  Then 
began  the  lonely  tesUng  of  the  strength  of  his 
purpose. 

He  left  Lisbon  In  secret  with  his  son,  Diego, 
and  offering  the  princes  of  Europe  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world,  he  begged  his  way 
from  court  to  court.  One  day  while  passing 
a  convent  he  begged  a  piece  of  bread  for  his 
famished  lad.  In  1485  he  turned  to  the  Span- 
ish Duke  of  Medina  CeU  and  opened  up  his 
plan  to  give  the  concept  to  the  King  of 
France  for  ImplementaUon.  The  Duke  at  first 
thought  that  he  might  by  himself  furnish 
the  caravels  to  Columbus  for  his  grand  de- 
sign He  kept  him  waiting  more  than  two 
vears  and  finally  referred  the  matter  to  Queen 
isabella  of  Spain,  The  Spanish  Court  was 
too  heavily  involved  in  the  Moorish  wars, 
however,  and  Columbus  with  his  scheme  was 
referred  to  a  conunittee  presided  over  by  the 
Queen's      confessor.      Fray      Hernando      de 

Talavera.  _,  ,  ..  „ 

After  much  time-consuming  delay,  the 
committee  reported  that  It  was  vain  and 
impracticable.  Columbus  did  not  give  up  but 
innead  continued  to  gather  support  among 
Lnfluentlal  friends  of  the  Queen.  Difficulties 
plagued  his  efforts  continually.  The  scarcity 
of  funds,  the  Jealousy  of  courtiers,  the 
doubts  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  perfidy  of 
those  he  trusted  would  have  turned  aside 
anyone  but  this  lion-hearted  mariner  with 
the  vision  of  the  New  World  In  his  eyes. 

Finally  Queen  Isabella  consented  to  sup- 
port the  expedition,  declaring.  "I  undertake 
the  enterprise  for  my  own  Crown  of  Castile 
and  will  pledee  my  Jewels  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds."  Eighteen  years  of  heartbreaking 
disappointment  and  unrelenting  ptirsuit  of 
the  goal  had  brought  Columbus  to  the  first 
major  step  in  fulfillment. 

But  there  was  still  critical  struggle  ahead. 
When  Columbus  went  to  Palos  to  obtain  and 
prepare  his  ve.ssels.  the  owners  refused  to 
furnish  them.  When  that  difficulty  was  re- 
solved, the  ship  builders  did  faulty  work 
sabotnglng  critical  components  and  did  a 
sloppy  Job  on  the  caulking  of  the  vessels. 
Stories  spread  among  the  seamen  of  the  wild 
visionary  who  would  launch  them  on  stormy 
untraveled  waters  with  his  primitive  charts. 
Seamen  had  to  be  Impressed  by  force  to  man 
the  ships.  Fortunately,  two  brothers  named 
Martin  and  Vincente  Plnzon,  who  were  nav- 
igators of  demonstrated  courage  and  ability, 
threw  in  their  lot  with  Columbus  and  fur- 
nished one  of  the  vessels  which  had  an  effect 
of  allaying  opposition. 

The  vessels  were  ready  in  1492  and  August 
3.  Columbus  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  SanU 
Maria.  The  Plnta  was  commanded  by  Martin 
Alonzo  Plnzon,  with  his  brother  Francisco 
Martin  as  pilot.  The  Nina  was  commanded  by 
Vincente  Yaney  Plnzon  and  had  latlne  sails. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  on 
the  three  ships.  Including  a  physician  and 
surgeon. 

■When  the  ships  set  sail  from  Palos,  a  deep 
gloom  spread  over  the  community  because 
almost  everybody  had  relatives  on  board. 

On  the  third  day  at  sea,  the  Plnta's  rudder 
was  discovered  broken  and  unhung,  sabo- 
taged by  her  owners.  They  finally  made  the 
Canary  Islands  where  repairs  were  made. 
While  saUing  among  the  islands,  the  crews 
were  terrified  by  the  belching  volcano.  Ten- 
erlfflc. 

Columbus  faced  new  dangers.  While  taking 
on  water,  he  received  word  that  Portuguese 
caravels  were  hovering  off  the  islands  to  cap- 


ture him.  Portxinately  he  put  out  to  sea 
quickly  and  avoided  them.  When  out  of  sight 
of  land,  his  own  crew  was  In  a  constant 
state  of  panic  and  had  to  be  reassured  con- 
tinuously. The  crude  navigation  instruments 
deviated  by  five  of  six  degrees  from  the 
North  Star  on  September  13.  This  brought 
consternation  to  the  pilots.  Columbus  had  to 
keep  two  sets  of  calculations,  one  known  only 
to  himself  and  the  other  for  the  consolation 
of  the  crew.  For  twenty-one  days  they  sailed 
on  beyond  the  Canaries  without  any  sight  of 
land  Into  wholly  unknown  seas.  Would  threat 
of  mutiny  now  deter  Columbus  from  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  would  open  a 
new  epoch  In  history?  Would  sullen  officers 
and  superstitious  seamen  break  the  firm  re- 
solve which  had  stood  the  testing  of  eighteen 
years  of  cruel  reversal.  Joaquin  Miller  poet- 
ically depicts  Coltvmbus  giving  his  answers 
from  the  bridge  to  the  "blanched  mate's" 
question: 

"These  very  winds  forget  their  way 
For  God  from  these  dread  seas  Is  gone. 
Now.  speak,  brave  admiral,  speak  and  say — 
He  said.  "Sail  onl  sail  on!  and  on!" 

(From  "Columbus"  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
1839—1913  ) 

Then  came  October  12,  1492,  after  Co- 
lumbus had  spotted  a  wavering  light  on  the 
horizon  and  a  sailor  on  the  Pinta  announced 
a  landfall.  Columbus  and  his  men  went 
ashore,  knelt  before  God  In  thanksgiving, 
and  named  the  Island  San  Salvador  which 
means  Holy  Savior. 

What  does  It  matter  now  If  Columbus 
thought  the  Island  close  to  India  and  called 
the  natives  Indians?  The  great  Atlantic  had 
been  crossed  and  the  Intrepid  Italian  naviga- 
tor had  opened  "the  line  of  unimaginable 
coasts"  and  had  established  forever  in  his- 
tory his  rightful  claim  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  new  world. 

But  having  discovered  America  Columbtis 
still  had  no  peace,  for  new  problems  arose 
which  would  trv  the  patience  of  any  ordi- 
nary man.  On  November  19,  1492.  while  ex- 
ploring the  islands,  the  Pinta.  commanded 
by  Martin  Alonzo  Plnzon,  slipped  away  and 
deserted.  Columbus  thought  Plnzon  Intended 
to  take  upon  himself  a  separate  conimand  or 
hasten  back  to  Spain  and  bear  off  the  glory 
of  discovery.  On  December  24,  1492,  Colum- 
bus set  sail  from  Port  St.  Thomas.  The 
steersman  in  charge  of  the  helm  put  a  ship 
boy  in  charge  and  went  to  sleep.  This  was  In 
violation  of  Columbus'  orders,  and  subse- 
quently the  ship  was  driven  upon  a  sand 
bank  and  broken  up.  Here  they  built  a  fort 
of  the  WTeck  and  called  it  La  Navidad.  On 
January  4.  1493,  Columbus  set  sail  for  Spain. 

On  the  way  they  met  the  Pinta.  and  Plnzon 
told  Columbus  he  hadn't  deserted,  but  was 
looking  for  gold.  Columbus  accompanied 
Plnzon  to  the  place  where  the  gold  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  and  the  natives  protested  to  Co- 
lumbus that  Plnzon  had  captured  four  men 
and  two  girls  to  be  sold  in  Spain  as  slaves. 
Columbus  found  this  to  be  true  and  forced 
Plnzon  to  return  the  captives.  On  his  return 
to  the  Old  World,  he  landed  at  Portugal  and 
was  received  with  great  acclaim,  but  the  king 
and  court  were  so  Jealous  they  planned  to 
assassinate  Columbus.  Fortunately,  the  king 
would  have  no  part  in  It.  He  then  returned 
to  Spain  and  was  treated  like  a  Roman  con- 
queror. On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  In 
Spain,  the  Plnta,  commanded  by  Martin 
Alonzo  Plnzon.  entered  the  river.  Plnzon. 
seeing  that  Columbus  had  arrived  already 
and  learning  of  his  triumphant  reception, 
feared  to  meet  Columbus  because  of  his  de- 
sertion In  Cuba.  If  he  had  arrived  first,  he 
Intended  to  proclaim  discovery  of  the  New 
World  to  himself.  However,  the  Spanish  court 
refused  to  admit  him,  and  he  died  a  few 
days  later  In  disgrace. 

On  September  25,  1493.  Columbus  made  a 
second  voyage  from  Cadiz,  Spain.  When  he 
arrived  at  La  Navidad.   he  found   the   fort 


sacked  and  btimed.  He  then  founded  the 
Christian  city  of  Isabella.  While  making  fur- 
ther explorations,  he  discovered  a  mutiny 
among  his  men,  and  Columbus  ordered  the 
ringleaders  arrested.  This  bred  hostUlty 
among  the  Spaniards  since  he  was  a  for- 
eigner among  them.  Disease  and  shortages  of 
supplies  caused  great  anxiety  to  Columbus 
plus  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
treat  the  natives  as  kindly  as  Columbus  de- 
sired. On  March  15.  1495.  hordes  of  native 
Indians  gave  battle,  and  it  was  very  fonu- 
nate  that  the  forces  of  Columbus  won.  Some 
of  the  mutineers  returned  to  Spain  and  made 
trouble  for  Columbus.  Other  Spanish  sub- 
jects were  given  licenses  to  make  voyages 
and  setUe  on  the  Island.  This  brought  many 
adventurers  to  the  New  World  In  search  of 
gold. 

On  March  10.  1496,  Columbus  returned  to 
Spain  with  225  sick  persons  after  a  rough 
voyage.  Upon  his  return,  he  found  that  envy 
and  malice  had  undermined  his  popularity. 
On  May  30.  1498,  he  made  his  third  voyage 
to  America  and  discovered  Trinidad.  When 
he  arrived  in  Isabella,  he  found  his  followers 
in  revolt,  and  eventually  he  had  to  hang 
some  of  the  mutineers  and  was  beset  with 
internal  troubles.  At  this  time  Ferdinand 
and  the  Spanish  court  became  discouraged 
because  there  wasn't  more  profit  in  these 
enterprises  of  Columbus.  They  sent  one,  Don 
Francisco  de  Bob.^dllla.  over  to  investigate 
Columbus  in  August  23.  1500.  WhUe  Colum- 
bus was  away,  his  brother,  Don  Diego,  was 
seized,  thrown  In  irons  and  confined  on  board 
a  caravel  for  no  reason.  When  Columbus  re- 
turned, he  and  his  other  brother.  Don 
Bartholomew,  were  also  seized  and  bound  in 
chains.  The  rebels  claimed  that  Columbus 
liad  treated  them  cruelly. 

Columbus  and  his  brothers  were  returned 
to  Spain  in  chains.  'When  they  arrived  In 
Cadiz,  Spain.  It  caused  a  sensation.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  were  incensed  and 
ordered  Columbus  freed  and  his  property 
restored. 

On  May  9,  1502,  Columbus  undertook  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage  to  the  new  world. 
On  this  trip  his  crew  mutinied.  He  was  stilp- 
wrecked  on  an  Island  for  a  whole  year  before 
help  came.  On  returning  to  Spain.  Isabella 
died  and  Ferdinand  refused  to  give  him  his 
Just  honors  and  estates.  This  last  voyage  had 
shattered  his  frame  beyond  repair,  and  the 
suspension  of  his  honors  robbed  him  of  that 
repose  so  necessary  in  old  age.  Columbus 
died  broken-hearted  on  May  20,  1506.  at  the 
age  of  about  70  years,  and  his  remains  were 
finally  burled  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Surely  no  explorer  ever  underwent  such 
suffering  and  hardship  as  Columbus,  and  no 
explorer  has  ever  discovered  so  much  for  so 
little  a  reward.  Let  us  never  attempt  to  take 
away  from  Columbus  the  honors  of  his  dis- 
covery which  were  denied  him  during  his 
lifetime. 

Let  him  rest  In  peace  as  the  discoverer  of 
America. 


GEORGE   J.   CONKLING,  CONNECTI- 
CUT COMMISSIONER  OF  FINANCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  key  men  in  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  George  J.  Conk- 
ling,  finance  commissioner.  George  is  a 
man  of  outstanding  ability,  unswerving 
integrity,  and  deep  knowledge.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  Stat«  of  Connecticut  who 
better  understands  the  problems  of  State 
government.  I  consider  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  have  appointed  him  as  finance 
commissioner.  Gov.  John  Dempsey  re- 
appointed him  and  reposes  the  highest 
confidence  in  him. 

Robert  Conrad,  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
wrote  a  most  perceptive  article  on  George 
as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  person.  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
dated  October  5,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONKLINC  Watches  State's  Pt^RSE 
(By  Robert  Conrad  i 

"I  was  Just  thinking  while  I  was  driving 
home  last  night."  said  George  J.  Conkllng 
to  a  close  aide  one  day  recently. 

And  the  well-worn  phrase  again  Intro- 
duced a  matter  that  the  states  commissioner 
of  finance  happened  to  be  mulling  over  as 
he  headed  for  home  in  North  Haven  after  a 
typical  day  a:  the  office. 

People  who  work  with  Conkllng,  or  the 
scores  of  officials  who  have  business  with 
him  frequently,  have  heard  the  phrase  many 
times.  Sometimes  there  is  a  variation.  "I 
was  thinking  while  I  was  shaving  this  morn- 
ing." 

NEXT     MOST     POWERrcL 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Conkllng  is  the  most  powerful  official 
in  state  government.  He  may  have  earned 
that  status  because  of  his  ne;irly  three  dec- 
ades of  working  for  the  state  More  im- 
portantly, though,  it  is  because  of  his  han- 
dling of  Connecticut's  most  demanding 
public  job  since  Gov.  Abraham  A.  RlblcoS 
appointed  him  in  July.  1957. 

In  that  time,  Conkllng  has  learned  how 
to  ride  with  the  political  punches  and  to 
keep  quiet  when  discretion  so  dictates.  Even 
so.  campaign  bart>s  wound  him  more  than 
he  likes  to  admit. 

At  61,  George  Joseph  Conkllng  long  ago 
qualified  for  retirement.  He  can  at  any  time 
tell  his  critics  to  go  fry  and  toddle  off  to 
the  shelter  of  his  hammock.  Conkllng's  prob- 
lem Is  that  he  has  what  a  close  friend  de- 
scribes as  a  "love  affair"  with  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

He  Is  a  perfectionist  who  demands  the  best 
from  everyone  else.  His  snaall  staff  at  the 
State  Capitol  Includes  the  top  people  in  their 
fields  in  state  government.  Conkllng  can  be 
as  tough  with  them  as  he  sometimes  is  with 
commissioners  of  equal  rank  in  the  gov- 
ernor's cabinet. 

Conkllng  is  also  a  softie  when  any  of  his 
grandchildren  are  around  the  house  in  a 
comer  of  North  Haven  that  Juts  into  Ham- 
den.  The  children  are  often  there.  And  Conk- 
llng loves  nothing  better  than  a  family  party. 
His  thre<?  chjlldren  are  married. 

The  early  years  were  far  different  than  the 
routine  today.  Conkllng  went  from  high 
school  Into  the  big  bands.  He  played  the 
guitar  back  in  the  days  when  it  was  a  musical 
instrument.  He  was  also  skilled  with  the 
banjo. 

The  commissioner  still  has  the  instruments 
at  home,  but  it  takes  the  greatest  kind  of 
presstu-e  to  coax  him  into  playing  for  com- 
I>any. 

The  tough  hide  he  can  turn  toward  com- 
missioners and  agency  heads  when  they  are 
looking  for  money  can  be  penetrated  by 
criticism  he  Judges  to  be  Inaccurate  or  un- 
fair. Such  was  the  case  last  fall  when  Re- 
publicans characterized  him  as  the  "flnan- 
clal  governor."  one  of  three  running  the 
state. 

Gov.  Dempsey  was  the  "social  governor 
and  Democratic  boss  John  M.  Bailey  rated" 
political  governor  in  the  GOP  jibe. 

While  It  was  a  cute  figure  of  speech  that 
hit  close  to  the  truth  at  the  capltol,  the 
label  was  oEfensive  to  Conkllng  because  of 
his  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  real  gov- 
ernor's office. 

Conkllng  worships  the  capltol.  One  story 
attributed  to  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion's inner  circle  has  it  that  tears  filled 
Conkllng's  eyes  one  evening  as  the  two  men 
paused  a  moment  in  a  car  on  Capltol  Ave., 
and  the  commissioner  viewed  the  golden- 
domed  structure  in  the  moonlight. 


COMPLEX    ESSENTIAI. 

When  Conkllng  feared  that  the  capltol 
dome  was  losing  its  lustre,  he  decided  to 
have  a  close  look.  He  summoned  Timothy  J. 
Murphy,  then  public  works  commissioner, 
and  the  two  hovered  over  the  building  in  a 
helicopter  to  see  how  the  paint  Job  looked. 

In  Murphy's  last  year  as  commissioner, 
relations  were  strained  with  Conkllng  be- 
cause the  two  disagreed  over  a  stunning,  $200 
million  complex  of  state  government  build- 
ings which  a  high-priced  planning  firm 
recommended. 

Conkllng  insisted  that  a  new  capltol  and 
a  complex  like  the  one  in  the  fancy  draw- 
ings were  essential.  Murphy  hated  the  idea. 
Now  a  legislative  study  committee  has  the 
task  of  proceeding  with  plans  which  will 
go  to  the  1969  General  Assembly. 

Whether  critics  go  along  with  Conkllng's 
policies  or  not,  other  states  have  shown  in- 
terest in  some  of  his  Innovations  here.  One 
was  his  plan  to  pay  for  the  highway  program 
with  state  bonds,  and  use  federal  grants  to 
pay  off  the  bonds.  That  way.  a  holdup  in 
the  federal  program  has  not  cut  off  the  road 
building. 

He  lost  patience  when  the  state  colleges 
increased  the  size  of  the  faculty  rolls  and 
then  wondered  why  the  money  for  expected 
raises  ran  short. 

Tlie  commissioner  arrives  at  the  capltol 
early  each  day  and  stays  late.  He  eases  his 
Cadillac  into  its  parking  place  by  the  east 
wing  at  8.15  or  a  few  minutes  later  and 
hikes  to  the  elevator  for  a  ride  up  to  his 
third  floor  office  In  the  west  wing. 

His  staff  knows  better  than  to  beat  the 
boss  to  work.  Conkllng  doesn't  like  that.  But 
they  should  be  on  hand  by  8:30. 

When  he  breaks  for  lunch,  Conkllng  usu- 
ally picks  up  two  or  three  of  the  men  on 
his  staff,  and  sometimes  is  joined  by  a  high- 
level  administration  crony  or  two,  for  a  stroll 
to  the  Stat*  Armory  and  Its  Officers'  Club 
dining  room. 

OPEN-DOOR  POLICT 

The  finance  commissioner  holds  to  an 
open-door  policy  at  the  conference-type  room 
he  uses  for  an  office.  Traffic  Is  steady  on  most 
work  days,  but  no  one  ever  has  to  knock. 

Conkllng  has  a  desk  In  one  corner  of  the 
room.  He  rarely  uses  It,  except  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  papers  and  files  that  go  with  the  job. 
Instead,  he  prefers  to  sit  at  the  end  of  a  long 
conference  table  with  his  work  spread  out 
before  him. 

Newsmen  find  him  immediately  available, 
and  always  able  to  rattle  off  flgrures  that  may 
range  from  an  obscure  appropriations  In  an 
agency  budget  to  the  salaries  of  most  key 
officials  in  government. 

Reporters  have  given  up  trying  to  keep 
track  of  the  committees  and  commissions  on 
which  Conkllng  serves,  many  times  as  chair- 
man. 

The  story  of  Conkllng's  early  career  In  the 
band  business  has  been  told  many  times. 
Best  known  of  his  one-time  employer*  were 
Hal  Kemp  and  Rudy  'Vallee.  Conkllng  was 
expert  with  the  guitar. 

He  quit  professional  music  In  1931  when 
the  constant  travel  and  long-range  outlook 
began  to  dim  his  Interest  in  the  band.  He 
switched  to  the  more  stable  line  of  account- 
ing, after  working  as  a  bookkeeper  by  day  and 
studying  at  the  New  Haven  ■yMCA  night 
school. 

STABTED   IN    1938 

The  start  in  stete  service  for  Conkllng  came 
in  1938.  when  he  took  a  Job  with  the  Public 
Works  Department.  He  became  a  state  aud- 
itor in  1942  and  was  promoted  to  deputy 
under  Finance  Commissioner  Frank  Lynch 
(a  Republican)  In  1951. 

When  a  Democratic  administration  took 
over  in  In  1955,  under  Gov.  Abraham  A.  Ribi- 
coff.  Conkllng  was  retained  in  the  deputy's 
post  by  the  new  top  man,  Joseph  M. 
Loughlin.  Conkllng  moved  up  to  the  commis- 


sioner's post  when  Loughlin  died  In  July, 
1957. 

As  a  bug  on  geography,  Conkllng  make.?  a 
hobby  out  of  driving.  A  trip  to  the  West  for 
this  year's  vacation  was  typical.  And  for  any 
journey,  long  or  short,  a  passenger  with 
Conkllng  had  better  be  prepared  to  leave 
the  main  arteries  at  any  moment.  The  com- 
missioner is  great  for  poking  into  the  byways 
and  seeing  more  of  the  country. 

If  driving  is  his  favorite  form  of  relaxation, 
stamp  collecting  is  a  close  second.  It  ties  in 
with  his  interest  in  geography.  Conkllng  has 
been  a  collector  since  he  was  a  boy. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  'Wil- 
liams] in  connection  with  the  Flood  In- 
surance Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey 

I  was  gratified  by  the  prompt  action  given 
the  Senate-passed  Flood  Insurance  Act  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  Thursday 
The  Committee  vot«d  31  to  0  to  report  the 
measure  favorably  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
This,  coming  so  soon  after  Senate  passage  ol 
the  bill  on  September  14.  should  ensure 
early  and.  I  hope,  favorable  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  been  working  toward  this  goal 
since  1962.  It  has  been  a  long,  and  some- 
times frustrating,  struggle.  But  It  will  be 
well  worth  it  when  President  Johnson  signs 
Into  law  this  flood  insurance  legislation. 

I  first  introduced  In  1963  a  bill  providing 
for  a  federal  study  aimed  at  devising  a  work- 
able flood  Insurance  program.  Authorization 
for  such  a  study  was  finally  Incorporated  into 
the  Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1965.  The  Department  of  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  conducted  the  study  and 
reported  that  the  flood  Insurance  program 
could,  and  should  be  established.  It  recom- 
mended a  Joint  program  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  insurance 
industry. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduced,  the  basic 
provisions  of  which  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  reported  by  the  House  committee, 
provides  for  the  private  insurance  industry 
to  sell  and  service  the  Insurance  policies  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  financial 
assistance  and  flood  data  to  be  used  in 
determining  premium  rates. 

The  major  differences  between  the  Senate 
version  and  the  House-reported  bill  lie  In 
the  coverage  each  provides.  Our  bill  would 
only  provide  flood  Insurance  for  one-  to  four- 
family  homes  in  the  initial  stages.  It  would 
later  allow  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  extend  flood  Insur- 
ance to  small  businesses  and  other  non- 
covered  risks  as  experience  Indicates  it  is 
practical.  The  House  bill  would  provide  for 
initial  coverage  for  small  businesses.  The 
House  committee  also  deleted  an  amend- 
ment added  by  the  Senate  which  would  pro- 
vide some  assurance  that  the  companies 
would  not  receive  excessive  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  this  amendment  deleted, 
but  I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  work  out 
the  differences. 

Flood  Insurance  cannot  presently  be  pur- 
chased. The  result  frequently  Is  tragedy.  A 
flood  victim  faces  not  only  the  loss  of  his 
home  and  its  furnishings,  but  he  may  very 
well  be  left  with  a  mortgage  on  property 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  no  longer 
exists.  We  have  from  time  to  time  approprl- 
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ated  emergency  funds  to  aid  flood  victims, 
but  it  has  been  Just  that — emergency  aid. 
It  is  never  enotigh,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  Our  flood  Insurance  legislation 
will  give  home  owners  and  possibly,  at  least 
later,  businessmen,  the  opportunity  to  make 
prudent  provision  against  floods  by  pur- 
chasing Insurance.  It  will  also  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  this  particular  kind  of 
emergency  relief  program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  by  the  time  the  hurri- 
cane season  comes  around  next  fall,  home 
owners  will  be  able  to  insure  themselves 
against  disastrous  financial  loss  from  flood- 
ing which  hurricanes  usually  leave  In  their 
wake.  

HEROISM  OF  ARLAN  GREVE, 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  feat  of  heroism  performed  by 
a  civ-iUan  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  several  days 

ago. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Arlan  Greve  for  a  life- 
saving  feat  which  I  beUeve  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  outstanding  acts 
of  courage  and  valor  in  our  time  by  a 
private  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Greve,  who  is  26  years  old,  is  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  citizen.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  was  stricken  with  poliomye- 
litis. He  cannot  walk  without  crutches. 

At  about  1:15  p.m.  last  Thursday,  Mr. 
Greve  looked  out  the  back  window  of  his 
home  at  Omaha  and  saw  the  motionless 
body  of  a  3-year-old  boy  hanging  from  a 
gym  set  in  the  backyard  of  a  neighbor. 

Mr.  Greve,  who  was  alone  at  the  time, 
called  aloud  for  help,  but  no  one  in  the 
neighborhood  heard  him.  He  made  his 
way  through  his  backyard  to  the  wire 
fence  between  his  and  the  neighbor's 
yard.  He  saw  immediately  that  the  gym 
set,  although  close  to  the  fence,  was  not 
close  enough  for  him  to  reach  the  boy 
across  the  fence. 

■When  he  came  to  the  fence,  Mr.  Greve 
threw  his  crutches  over  it  and  leaned 
backward  into  the  fence  with  all  his 
weight  and  all  the  force  he  could  muster. 
He  managed  to  bend  the  fence  down- 
ward imtil  the  weight  of  his  body 
plunged  him  into  the  yard  where  the  boy 
was  hanging,  according  to  an  account  in 
the  October  7  issue  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

Mr.  Greve  found  that  the  hood  on  the 
jacket  which  the  boy  was  wearing  had 
caught  near  the  top  of  the  gym  set  and 
choked  the  youngster. 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  up  or  got  the  boy 
down.  I  usually  can't  do  that  sort  of  thing — 

Mr.  Greve  recalled  in  commenting 
later  to  a  reporter. 

But  he  did  manage  to  remove  the  boy, 
who  by  then  had  turned  blue  and  stiff, 
from  the  gym  set.  He  checked  quickly 
and  found  no  signs  of  breathing  or  a 
heartbeat. 

Mr.  Greve,  who  works  at  night  as  a 
laboratory  technician  at  Nebraska  Meth- 
odist Hospital,  began  administering 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.  When 
that  did  not  work,  he  switched  to  artifi- 
cial respiration.  The  boy  started  breath- 
ing but  remained  unconscious.  Mr.  Greve 
continued  his  efforts,  periodically  yelling 
for  help  but  getting  no  response,  for 
about  15  minutes. 


When  he  was  convinced  the  boy  was 
breathing  well  enough  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Greve  went  to  the 
boy's  house  and  summoned  the  young- 
ster's mother.  The  mother  quickly  called 
the  rescue  squad  and  called  other  neigh- 
bors for  help.  At  Children's  Hospital 
later,  doctors  credited  Mr.  Greve  with 
saving  the  tot's  Ufe. 

There  is  one  additional  fact  of  inter- 
est to  Members  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  boy  whose  life  was  saved  is 
Dean  Alexis  Zerbe.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason  Zerbe.  Jr.,  of  Omaha  and  grand- 
son of  the  Hon.  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Japan. 

For  his  heroic  feat.  I  am  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Greve  for  the  Nation's  highest 
civilian  lifesaving  award. 


MEETING  THE  WORLD'S  FOOD 
EMERGENCY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
splendid  and  thought-provoking  address 
on  the  world  food  problem  has  been  de- 
Uvered  to  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Consultants  by  James  G.  Patton, 
former  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  and  a  former  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Producers,  who  has  been  involved  in 
world  food  programs  for  many  years. 

Jim  Patton,  known  to  most  Senators, 
is  sure  that  the  world  food  problem  can 
be  solved,  but  he  realistically  warns  that 
the  development  of  modern  agricultural 
techniques  in  the  imderdeveloped  world 
will  be  a  long  and  difficult  task,  but  a 
task  that  we  must  undertake  if  we  want 
a  peaceful  world.  He  speaks  from  exten- 
sive, firsthand  observation  of  conditions 
around  the  world  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  agricultural  technol- 
ogy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pat- 
ton's  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Development  in  Worldwide  Agricultuhe 
(Address  by  James  G.  Patton.  president. 
James  G.  Patton  &  Associates,  before  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Consul- 
tants. Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  September  29, 
'1967) 

Developments  of  agriculture  In  the  world 
are  occurring  at  a  fast  and  furious  rate.  Such 
developments  can  be  discussed  from  several 
vital  approaches  and  In  many  different 
phases. 

One  can  discuss  the  fantastic  rate  of  new 
discoveries  in  basic  sciences  that  rela'te  them- 
selves to  food  and  agriculture.  The  produc- 
tion of  new  sources  of  proteins  and  the  im- 
plications of  protein  feeding  in  relation  to 
raising  the  level  of  intelligence.  The  manu- 
facturing of  proteins  through  petro-chemis- 
try — by  fermentation  of  petroleum — the  syn- 
thesis of  amino  acids,  fish  meal  derivatives  or 
the  new  high  protein  genes  of  high-lyslne. 
One  can  also  discuss  proteins  from  the  stand- 
point of  upgrading  animal  production  by 
improving  animals  and  their  feeding.  The 
increased  production  of  proteins  under  fac- 
tory-type industrialized  food  production 
such  as  broiler  production  and  SPF  sanitary 
quarantined  hog  production  is  still  another 
rapidly  developing  area. 

The  technological  and  scienttflc  develop- 
ments of  higher  yielding  rice  strains  at  the 
International  Rice  Institute  in  the  Philip- 
pines and   production  of  the  new  Mexican 


wheat  developed  by  Rockefeller  Research  are 
significant  breakthroughs  In  plant  genetics. 
One  can  approach  agricultural  develop- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  chemistry  in  re- 
lation to  soils  with  use  of  the  needed  num- 
ber of  plant  food  units  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phate, potash  and  trace  minerals.  The  ap- 
plication of  herbicides  and  Insecticides  Is  a 
part  of  the  chemical  breakthroughs.  The  use 
of  basic  sanitation  plus  chemicals  has  helped 
to  eliminate  the  mass  killers  of  people  such 
as  malaria,  cholera,  dysentery  and  other  dis- 
eases in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  negative 
developments  which  is  closely  inter-related 
to  agriculture  is  the  population  explosion 
which  is  now  being  so  widely  discussed.  The 
more  success  achieved  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  other  organizations  who 
strive  toward  mass  health  improvement  and 
life  preserving  techniques,  the  greater  the 
food  population  gap  and  the  greater  the 
problem  of  food  production  and  agricultural 
policy  formation  becomes. 

There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  as 
more  deaths  are  prevented  in  the  earlier 
years,  a  smaller  number  of  children  will  be 
conceived  in  order  to  provide  the  culturally 
desired  one  or  two  sons  for  social  security 
purposes.  In  other  words,  if  people  in  the 
less-developed  countries  conclude  that  they 
will  only  need  two  sons  to  have  one  living 
long  enough  to  provide  their  security  in 
their  old  age,  they  will  reduce  the  number 
of  children  they  conceive  Whether  this  Is 
a  correct  anthropological  conclusion  no  one 
really  knows  and  cannot  know  for  at  least 
a  generation.  But  our  business — the  business 
of  world  agrlcultiu-e  and  its  related  indus- 
tries and  services  Is  to  fight  the  War  Against 
Hunger  which  is  the  toughest  war  we  have. 
Most  of  us  could  go  around  the  world 
to  Latin  America,  India,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia — and  with  but  a  few  excep- 
tions, in  country  after  country — observe 
starvation  and  crisis  after  crisis.  There  is 
starvation  in  the  world  every  day.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  whether  large  numbers  of  how 
miiny  will  starve  each  day.  month  and  year 
and  how  long  before  the  "have"  countries 
will  Inherit  the  political  and  economic  insta- 
bility this  must  Inevitably  bring  to  the  world 
arena. 

A  prominent  agricultural  economist,  now 
deceased,  once  said  half  cynically — "Of  course 
the  earth  can  feed  her  people — because  what 
she  does  not  feed  will  starve  to  death."  I 
never  thought  that  he  really  meant  to  be 
cynical  because  he  was  a  man  of  faith, 
charity  and  compassion. 

What  is  probably  more  to  the  point  is:  In 
a  world  wracked  with  revolutions  and  count- 
er-revolution that  hunger  and  starvation 
breed  revolution,  violence  and  war.  "Stomach 
Communism"  is  not  an  idle  play  on  words 
Many  who  seek  freedom,  food  and  land  will 
follow  after  those  who  make  glib  promises  of 
food,  land  and  security  of  tenure  and  im- 
proved opportunity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bore  you  with  statistics 
and  facts  with  which  you  are  already  fa- 
miliar. The  problems  of  food  and  agricul- 
tural development  and  population  explosions 
have  been  repeatedly  covered.  Tou  have  all 
read  the  generalizations  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

You  all  have  available  to  you.  and  many 
of  you  have  read  the  "State  of  Pood  and 
Agriculture"  published  every  year  by  the 
United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. Such  publications  as  the  three 
volume  Report  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  (May  1967)  entitled  "The 
World  Pood  Problem."  the  United  Nations 
Ek-onomic  and  Social  Council's  report  en- 
titled, "Increasing  the  Production  and  Use 
of  Animal  Protein"  (E  4343—25  May  1967 1 
provide  ample  information  for  challenging 
thought. 

The  Society  for  International  Develop- 
ment devoted   Its  entire  conference  in   1966 
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to  the  subject  of  International  Develop- 
ment. The  discussions  of  this  conference  are 
In  a  book  enUtled  "International  Develop- 
ment 1966."  You  will  find  that  the  princi- 
pal area  of  the  discussion  at  this  SID  Con- 
ference revolved  around  agricultural  develop- 
ment, food  production  and  population  man- 
agement. 

■The  subject  of  the  world  food  problem 
has  been  treated  so  thoroughly  In  orations 
and  editorials  during  the  past  two  decades 
that  both  its  si2e  and  significance  tend  to  be 
obscured  by  rhetorical  "overkm."  All  has 
been  said  and  said  exUemely  well— all  has 
been  repeated,  reiterated,  and  rephrased. 

■So  repetitively  has  the  problem  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  during  the  past  several  years  that 
they  seem  almost  to  have  lost  the  ability 
to  respond  to  the  stimulus:  they  are  aware 
of  the  problem,  they  converse  about  it  from 
time  to  time,  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
depth  of  understanding  or  concern.  The 
situation  has  been  aptly  put."  » 

"A  naUon  conditioned  by  affluence  might 
possibly  be  suflerlng  from  compassion  fa- 
tigue, or  conscience  sickne;.s,  the  peril  of 
narrowing  our  field  of  vision  to  leave  out  the 
unpleasant  view  of  lUe  disfigured  by 
hunger."  - 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations  have  spent  about  150  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Foreign  Aid.  Using  PL  480.  the 
USA  has  given  and  sold  on  concessional  terms 
bUlions  of  dollars  of  food  and  fiber  products. 
Through  A.IX>.  and  Its  predecessors  we  have 
granted,  invested  and  loaned  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Through  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  A.I.D.  we  have  pro- 
vided millions  of  man-years  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  less-developed  countries. 

Along  with  other  nations  through  the 
United  Nations  atjencies  such  as  FAO.  WHO. 
World  Bank  and  UNESCO,  we  have  provided 
blUions  of  dollars  of  capital  and  millions  of 
technical  and  scientific  man-hours  to  the 
problems  of  food  and  population.  Yet  there 
are  more  hungry  mouths  in  the  world  today 
than  there  were  ten  years  ago. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commis- 
sion properly  asks,  "Why  is  the  race  between 
food  and  population  being  losf" 

They  have  many  plausible  answers  and 
suggestions.  Obviously,  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  general  economic  development  are 
thoroughly  interwoven.  Obviously  the  prob- 
lems of  population  and  food  imbalance  are 
Interwoven.  The  problem  Is  to  convince  both 
governments  and  people  of  the  necessity  to 
manage  population  and  to  give  sufficient  In- 
come and  other  incentives  to  primary  pro- 
ducers so  that  they  wUl  rapidly  Increase  food 
production  where  they  are.  India  Is  a  case  in 
point. 

The  provision  of  these  incentives  requires 
a  broad  array  of  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  political  considerations  by  governments 
and  people  which  differ  between  countries. 

History  has  shown  that  in  such  crisis  the 
culture  and  fabric  of  traditional  societies  will 
be  rewoven  either  by  violent  revolutions  or 
rapid  evolution  before  the  situation  will 
change  perceptibly.  The  changes  must  and 
will  be  made. 

We  must  recognize  but  should  not  be 
complacent  about  the  fact  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  world  hunger  and  starvation  will 
uike  many  years — and  require  many  and 
far-reaching  changes. 

Furthermore,  the  problem  of  food  produc- 
tion Is  only  one  part,  although  a  very  Im- 
portant part,  of  the  enormous  Job  of  eco- 
nomic development  la  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  original  concept  of  Point  IV  In  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Inaugural  Address  still  stands 
as    a    basic    guideline   despite    International 


I  The  World  Food  Problem. 

■  Cousins.  Norman;  Saturday  Review.  March 
25.  1961. 


political  emergencies  which  have  necessitated 
military  assUtance.  But,  it  is  almost  correct 
to  say  that  technical  assistance  which  Is  bo 
vitally  Important  to  securing  lasting  and 
continuing  increases  in  food  production  Is 
stUl  In  Its  Infancy. 

Unfortunately  the  technical  services  of  the 
United  Nations  agencies  have  been  bo  small 
and  passed  around  in  such  small  allocations 
to  the  hungry  countries  of  the  world  that 
in  spite  of  some  very  fine  and  well-trained 
technicians,  they  have  little  lasting  eSect 
and  practicaUy  no  Influence  In  securing  im- 
proved policy  decisions  on  the  part  of  nation 
states.  In  other  words,  vmless  there  is  more 
and  Improved  technical  assistance,  both  the 
United  States  In  a  unilateral  way  and  the 
United  Nations'  multilateral  agencies  will 
spend  billions  of  dollars  in  these  hungry 
countries  without  any  lasting  benefits  or  im- 
provements. Along  ■with  technical  assistance 
the  basic  problems  of  land  tenure,  income 
and  price  Incentives  must  be  met.  Until 
this  is  done  the  money  spent  is  almost  wasted 
and  we  only  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  for 
a  very  short  time. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee also  states:  "Despite  chronic  reiterations 
for  the  need  to  Involve  private  industry  In 
economic  assistance,  no  significant  progress 
in  engaging  this  rich  reservoir  of  resources 
and  skills  can  be  reported  at  this  time." 

Such  an  admission  Is  not  just  an  indict- 
ment of  business  In  the  developed  countries 
but  is  a  black  mark  on  the  Ingenuity  of  our 
policy-makers  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. Obviously,  one  must  recognize  the  dif- 
ferent political,  cultural  and  social  struc- 
tures In  the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world, 
but  the  War  on  Hunger,  as  with  any  war, 
costs  money,  time,  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  Involved. 

Plnallv.  I  wish  to  set  forth  a  few  ideas 
which  I  beUeve  will  help  to  substantially  In- 
crease the  use  of  the  developed  world's  avail- 
able and  known  food  and  agricultural  tech- 
nology with  its  required  huge  capital  Inputs, 
its  industrial  aspects.  Its  fine  technicians 
and  scientists  and  its  ability  to  assist  the 
jump  from  the  feudal  and  tribal  state  of 
agriculture  In  most  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  a  vertically-Integrated  type  of  mod- 
ern agriculture. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  factors  which 
must  be  put  together  If  we  hope  to  avoid 
mass  starvation  and  World  War  III. 

First,  It  Is  obvious  that  agriculture  with 
Its  present  antiquated  and  unjust  Institu- 
tional structures  Is  not  fulfilling  Its  role  In 
the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this. 

The  land  tenure  and  use  pattern  In  many 
areas  of  the  world  Is  such  that  it  discourages 
human  and  capital  investment.  In  many 
countries  agricultural  land  Is  still  operated 
under  feudal  or  tribal  conditions.  The  people 
who  work  on  these  huge  private  and  tribal 
holdings  are  slaves  or  near  slaves.  They  hate 
their  masters,  have  no  Incentive — economic, 
social  or  personal — to  work  hard. 

The  absentee  owners  of  the  huge  private 
estates  put  very  little  money  or  managerial 
skills  back  Into  the  farming  operations  they 
own.  They  use  extensive  rather  than  Inten- 
sive farming  and  stock-raising  methods. 

The  profits  they  receive  from  their  vast 
holdings  are  not  reinvested  in  the  land,  but 
are  Invested  in  city  apartments  and  indus- 
tries or  in  foreign  corporate  stocks  or  mutual 
funds,  which  purchase  stocks  of  successful 
U.S.  corporations.  They  exhibit  little  or  no 
confidence  In  the  future  of  their  country.  In 
some  countries  the  land  is  held  as  a  social 
status  symbol  of  wealth  and  power.  Increased 
production  and  profit  offers  little  incentive 
to  landowners  In  this  category. 

Almost  universally  where  there  are  still 
large  estates  with  poorly  used  or  underused 
resources,  the  system  of  taxation  of  land  and 
water  use  pro-vldes  no  incentive  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  u»e  these  resources  wllly-nllly 


and  even  wastefuUy.  In  some  countries  pro- 
duction taxes  levied  by  city  "consumer  domi- 
nated" legislative  bodies  finish  the  Job  by 
removing  whatever  Incentive  there  may  be 
to  increase  production.  Low  income,  poor 
health,  degradation  and  hopelessness  make 
for  very  inefficient  production  on  the  part  ol 
the  "sharecropper"  tenants. 

Many  underdeveloped  countries  where  a 
very  high  percent  of  the  population  is  rural 
have  a  great  outward  surge  of  the  poor 
people  away  from  the  land  to  the  cities.  And 
as  food  is  so  short,  much  emphasis  Is  given 
to  keepinK  food  prices  low  in  these  cities. 
In  most  countries  the  Incentives  to  Increase 
production  are  nil.  The  rural  areas  are  where 
the  worst  starvation  is  and  these  rural  areas 
have  the  poorest  services  as  to  schools,  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  transportation  and  other 
services  necessary  to  give  people  in  r-ural  areas 
a  desire  to  stay  there.  As  poverty-ridden 
and  poor  as  the  cities  are,  they  do  have  better 
health  facilities.  Food  Is  rationed  and  there 
are  more  social  services.  Once  In  awhile 
there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  job. 

With  cvbernation  and  automation  in  In- 
dustry, the  number  of  Jobs  resulting  from 
industrialization  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  will  be  fewer  and  fe-wer.  Indus- 
trialization win  not  end  unemplos-ment  and 
underemployment  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Several  basic  and  fundamental  things  can 
be  done: 

(1)    Stabilize  raw  material  price  levels  in 
the  world  markets  so  that  sharp  rises  and 
drops  In  prices  will  not  adversely  affect  and 
destroy  the  primary  producers  of  monocul- 
ture   and    other    commodities    sold    on    the 
world  market.  Billions  of  people  depend  for 
their  meager  incomes  on  world  prices  and 
markets     What    good    does    it    do    for    the 
wealthy  countries  to  provide  billions  In  for- 
eign assistance  whUe  the  primary  producers 
are  losing  billions  of  doUars  In  the  same  pe- 
riod by  a  drastic  drop  in  world  price  levels' 
If  price  stabilization  Is  undertaken  ( Inter- 
national),  its  benefits   should  be   extended 
only  to  countries  that  have  improved  land- 
tenure    conditions — otherwise,    international 
price  stabilization  efforts   will   simply  make 
the  rich  absentee  landowner  richer.  In  fact, 
some   countries   would   not   even   enter  Into 
an  International  commodity  agreement  pre- 
ferring to  "take  their  chances'— they  would 
hope   that   the   stabilization   scheme   would 
so  improve  long-range  prices  that  their  rich 
absentee  landowners  would  benefit  from  Un- 
proved prices  without  undertaking  any  ten- 
ure-improvement at  all— an  important  part 
of  the  international  commodity  price  stabili- 
zation Is  the  strength  with  which  It  Is  ad- 
ministered—so    that    unless    the    producer- 
nations  take  Important  and  necessary  land- 
tenure-improvement-steps,  they  will  be  shut 
out  of  the  rich  market  areas.  Otherwise,  we  In 
the  market-area  countries  will  be  paying  to 
keep  the  land-barons  on  top  throughout  the 
world. 

1 2)  Provide  market  price  incentives  for 
farmers  to  use  fertilizer  and  better  tech- 
niques to  produce  more  food  right  where 
they  are  without  moving. 

|3)  Establish  a  World  L.ind  Bank  with 
regional  branches.  This  bank  should  be  em- 
powered to  Issue  Land  Income  Bonds  which 
can  be  marketed  and  the  proceeds  used  for 
providing  land  transfers  and  production 
credit  on  a  supervised  basis.  Such  banks 
should  provide  credit  for  purchase  of 
machinery,  seeds,  fertilizers  and  breeding 
animals.  Such  a  credit  program  should  be 
supervised  and  tied  to  technical  assistance 
and  farm  management. 

Long  term  credit  to  establish  an  efficient 
farm  product  processing,  quality  control. 
preservaUon  and  marketing  structure 
through  cooperatives  and  other  non-govern- 
mental structures  should  be  made  available. 
(4)  Provide  a  multlbllllon  dollar  guarantee 
fvmd  to  American  firms,  farmers  and  tech- 
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nlclans  to  go  out  In  the  world  and  enter  Into 
Joint  ventures  In  developing  vertically- 
integrated  modern  agricultural  and  food 
production  on  a  vast  scale.  Large  sums  erf 
money  should  be  Invested  in  fertilizer 
production  and  Its  efficient  distribution  and 

use. 

Adequate  safeguards  must  be  Included  so 
that  human  exploitation  too  common  in  the 
past  will  not  be  guaranteed  by  this  fund — 
legal  minimum  wages,  profit-sharing  plans, 
proper  education  and  health  protection,  etc., 
must  be  included  in  any  such  international 
guarantee  scheme. 

(5)  Provide  a  large  sum  of  funds  for 
fundamental  and  applied  research  on 
tropical  agriculture  about  which  we  know 
practically  nothing  compared  to  what  we 
know  about  soils,  plant  foods  and  production 
methods  in  the  temperate  and  subtropical 
belts. 

(6)  Seek  out  large  areas  of  arable  land 
around  the  world  which  have  a  low  density 
of  population  and  develop  them  through 
modern  technology  and  large  (per  man) 
capital  Investments.  One  such  area  is  the 
Campos  Corado  area  of  Brazil,  the  LaPlata 
basin  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and 
Argentina.  Help  in  establishing  public- 
private  corporations  to  invest  m  these  areas. 
The  nation  state  should  contribute  the  raw 
land  as  capital  along  with  grants  as  to  water, 
security  and  other  available  assets.  The 
public-private  corporation  should  be  author- 
ized to  Issue  long-term  Income  Ixjnds  to  be 
purchased  by  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  AID  and  other  international 
financial  institutions.  The  proceeds  from  the 
bond  sales  should  be  used  to  build  an  infra- 
structure of  roads,  transportation,  utilities, 
irrigation,  test  farms  and  pilot  processing 
Industries. 

Private  capital  with  proper  guarantees 
should  be  asked  to  participate  In  developing 
agricultural  production,  processing,  preser- 
yatlon  and  marketing  and  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  area  and  in  providing 
the  manufacturing,  processing  and  services 
which  would  be  Increasingly  needed  as  the 
area  grew  and  developed  a  more  sophisticated 
social  and  economic  structure. 

Several  such  areas  exist.  Madagascar  is  one 
such  area,  Angola  Is  another.  The  Middle 
East,  with  nuclear  desalinization,  is  another. 

Lastly,  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
wealthy  nations  in  relation  to  the  poor  na- 
tions must  change. 

The  wealthy  countries,  for  their  own  safety, 
must  plan  on  an  annual  investment  in  the 
capital  and  technically-starved  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  not  less  than  5%  of  the 
wealthy  country's  Gross  National  Product. 
This  is  more  important  than  getting  to  the 
moon  by  1970  or  having  the  first  supersonic 
jet  liner.  It  is  positively  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  feeding  two  to  three  billion  people 
with  the  penny  ante  approaches  which  the 
wealthy  nations  of  the  world  are  now  dis- 
cussing. Eliminating  hunger  and  starvation  Is 
a  war  that  Is  bigger  than  Korea  or  Viet  Nam 
or  World  War  II.  It  is  going  to  cost  billions 
upon  billions  for  manpower,  fertilizer,  seeds, 
animals  and  other  requisites.  So  far  the  rich 
nations  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  In 
money  while  contributing  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  almost  meaningless  words  to  the 
hungry  and  starving  people  of  the  world. 

Wendell  Wilkle  once  said  that  the  wealthy 
nations  of  the  world  could  not  live  in  the 
"big  white  house  on  the  hlU"  while  the  poor 
people  of  the  world  live  In  the  dirty,  disease- 
ridden  mud  huts  In  the  swamps.  The  chal- 
lenges are  tremendous — but  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  meet  them.  We  must  meet  them,  if 
ice  are  to  have  lasting  peace. 


DISSENT  OR  DESTRUCTION? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  a  great 
many  years,  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid  has  ranked 


as  one  of  America's  keenest  and  most 
articulate  observers  of  national  and  in- 
ternational problems.  His  radio  and 
television  broadcasts,  as  well  as  his  col- 
umns and  articles,  have  always  reflected 
scholarship  and  erudition,  in  addition  to 
being  lucid  and  incisive.  As  a  consequence 
he  has  gained  a  deservedly  wide  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
article  entitled  "Dissent  or  Destruction?" 
written  by  Mr.  Sevareid.  and  published 
in  the  September  5,  1967,  issue  of  Look 
magazine  achieves  a  new  pinnacle. 
■While  the  article  is  a  comment — one 
of  the  best  I  have  seen — on  the  apparent 
new  fad  of  dissent  for  the  sake  of  dissent, 
in  no  way  could  it  be  construed  as  a 
polemic  designed  t<3  restrict  the  freedoms 
that  Americans  hold  sacred.  It  examines 
carefully  both  the  unreason  and  irre- 
sponsibility of  all  extremists  in  these 
times. 

For  example.  Mr.  Sevareid  writes: 

Thousands  of  Americans  .  .  .  are  busy  in- 
voking self-serving  "higher  laws"  to  super- 
sede the  national  rulebook.  None  of  them 
seems  familiar  with  the  words  "duty"  or 
"obligation." 

He  adds  later: 

The  notion  is  abroad  that  if  dissent  is 
good,  as  It  is,  then  the  more  dissent  the 
better,  a  most  dubious  proposition.  The  no- 
tion has  taken  hold  of  many  that  the  man- 
ner and  content  of  their  dissent  are  sacred, 
whereas  it  is  only  the  right  of  dissent  that 
is  sacred. 

Perhaps  most  important,  however,  is 
Mr.  Sevareid's  thoughtful  contention 
that  the  United  States,  rather  than  be- 
ing on  the  road  to  conformity  and  mass- 
mindedness,  has  never  before  been  so 
varied  and  individualistic.  He  writes: 

It  is  not  our  freedom  that  is  in  peril.  .  .  .  We 
have  never  had  more  freedom  to  sf)eak  out. 
to  organize,  to  read  what  we  choose,  to  ques- 
tion authority,  whether  pwlitlcal  or  cultural, 
to  write.  .  .  .  Never  has  the  police  authority 
been  more  restricted,  never  have  defendants 
been  so  girded  with  legal  protections. 

Our  freedom  will  be  Imperiled  only  If  it 
t-urns  into  license,  seriously  imperiling  order. 
There  can  be  no  freedom  in  the  absence  of 
order.  There  can  be  no  personal  or  collective 
life  worth  living  in  the  absence  of  modera- 
tion. 

Although  Mr.  Sevareid  makes  certain 
observations  in  his  excellent  article  with 
which  I  do  not  fully  agree,  his  insight 
and  perception  make  this  one  of  the  more 
important  commentaries  on  our  times 
and  conditions. 

In  order  that  "Dissent  or  Destruction?" 
does  not  escape  the  attention  of  other 
Members  of  Congress,  and  that  it  be 
made  available  to  a  wider  audience,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dissent  ob  Destruction? 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

These  are  odd  times.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  every  age,  color,  sex,  and  eco- 
nomic and  Intellectual  condition  are  daily 
and  hotly  Invoking  every  right  and  privilege 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  the  Bible  and 
Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations.  Others  are 
busy  Invoking  self-ser'rtng  "higher  laws"  to 
supersede   the   national    rulebook.    None   of 


them  seems  familiar  with  the  words  "duty" 
or  "obligation." 

The  production  curve  on  putative  saints 
and  martyrs  has  been  rising  rapidly — possibly 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  availability  of 
press  and  TV  cameras.  The  country  bears  the 
aspect  of  one  vast  wailing  wall,  washed  down 
daily  with  the  tears  of  the  self-pitying. 

The  general  import  of  their  varying  mes- 
sages, taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  that;  all 
American  policemen  have  joyfully  renounced 
iheir  days  off  in  order  to  bludgeon  Negroes  as 
a  wholesome  exeicise:  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States,  drunk  with  bloodlust, 
eagerly  notch  their  guns  for  every  Vietnamese 
civilian  they  kill;  administrators  burn  the 
midnight  oil  In  order  to  conceive  new  ways 
to  coerce,  threaten,  silence  and  otherwise 
"alienate  "  that  oppressed  lumpen-proletariat, 
American  college  students. 

And  all  the  while,  a  mysterious  group 
known  as  the  "Power  Elite"  or  the  "Estab- 
lishment" sits  in  Washington.  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles,  fat  cigars  in  one  hand. 
telephones  In  the  other,  engaged  In  a  round- 
robin  conversation  featured  by  chortling  re- 
marks, such  as  "Hi.  fella,  how  many  of  the 
downtrodden  did  you  trod  on  today?" 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  familiar  quota- 
tion that  comes  first  to  mind  for  an  increas- 
ing number  of  other  Americans  is  one  of  the 
opening  lines  of  The  Man  Who  Came  to  Din- 
ner— "I  may  vomit." 

Still  others  who  believe  firmly  in  free 
speech  can  no  longer  find  the  strength  even 
to  murmur  Voltaire's  celebrated  remark  that 
while  he  disapproved  of  what  you  say.  he 
would  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
it,  because  they  are  already  half-dead — with 
boredom. 

When  we  reach  the  point,  which  we  have. 
where  an  organization  is  formed,  called 
"Proxy  Pickets,"  to  rent  out  picketers  for  any 
cause  at  so  much  an  hour,  then  we  know 
that  the  fine,  careless  rapture  of  this  era  of 
protest  is  all  over  and  that  the  corruption  of 
faddlsm  has  begun  to  set  in.  Every  movement 
becomes  an  organization  sooner  or  later,  then 
a  kind  of  business,  oft^en  a  racket.  This  is  be- 
coming the  age  of  the  cause.  Cause  kids  will 
soon  be  hanging  around  back  lots  trading 
causes  the  way  they  used  to  trade  aggies. 

One  of  the  oddest  things  about  the  period, 
no  doubt,  is  that  anyone  like  me  should  feel 
moved  to  say  these  things  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  Negro  "revolution,  "  if  that's 
the  right  word  I  have  not  believed,  for  some 
time  now.  in  the  Vietnamese  war  because 
to  me  the  official  rationale  for  it  simply  does 
not  add  up,  and  as  a  college  kid  In  the  thir- 
ties. I  was  a  hollering  "activist"  ari  even 
voted  for  that  Oxford  oath — "I  will  not  fight 
for  flag  or  country"  (though  I  couldn't  sleep 
that  night  for  doubts  about  It,  which  will 
merely  prove  to  today's  hip  set  that  I  had 
the  seeds  of  squaredom  in  me  at  an  early 
age). 

But  it  seems  clear  to  me  now  that  a  high 
percentage  of  today's  protests.  In  these  three 
areas  of  civil  rights,  the  Vietnam  war  and 
college  life — all  of  which  commingle  at  vari- 
ous points — have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  sense- 
lessly harming  the  causes  themselves,  cor- 
roding the  reputations  of  the  most  active 
leaders  and  loosening  some  of  the  cement 
that  holds  this  American  society  together. 
There  never  was  any  real  danger  that  this 
country  would  find  Itself  groaning  under 
Fascist  oppression,  but  there  Is  a  measure  of 
real  danger  that  freedom  can  turn  into  na- 
tionwide license  until  the  national  Fplrtt  is 
truly  darkened  and  freedom  endangered. 

The  notion  Lb  aboard  that  if  dissent  is 
good,  as  it  is.  then  the  more  dissent  the  bet- 
ter, a  most  dubious  proposition.  The  notion 
has  taken  hold  of  many  that  the  manner 
and  content  of  their  dissent  are  sacred, 
whereas  it  is  only  the  right  of  dissent  that 
Is  sacred.  Reactions  of  many  dissenters  re- 
veal a  touch  of  paranoia  When  strong  ex- 
ception Is  taken  to  what  they  say  by   the 
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President  or  by  a  General  Westmoreland, 
the  dissenters  cry  out  Ininaedlately  that  free 
speech  Is  about  to  be  suppressed,  and  a 
reign  of  enforced  silence  Is  beginning. 

What  is  more  disturbing  is  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  liberal  Left  activists.  In- 
cluding educated  ones,  are  exhibiting  exactly 
the  spirit  of  the  right-wing  McCarthyltes  15 
years  ago  which  the  liberal  Left  fought  so 
passionately  against  In  the  name  of  our  lib- 
erties For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  the 
difference  In  morality  between  the  right- 
wing  woman  In  Texas  who  struck  Ambassa- 
dor Adlal  Stevenson  and  the  left-wing  stu- 
dents and  off-campus  characters  at  Dart- 
mouth College  who  howled  down  ex-Gover- 
nor Wallace  of  Alabama  and  tried  to  smash 
his  car. 

The  use  of  force  to  express  a  convicUon. 
even  If  It  takes  so  relatively  mild  a  form  as 
a  college  sit-in  that  blocks  an  administration 
building.  U  intolerable.  When  Dr.  MarUn 
Luther  King,  who  may  well  be  one  of  the 
noblest  Americans  of  the  century,  deliber- 
ately defies  a  court  order,  then  he  ought  to 
BO  to  laU.  Laws  and  ordinances  can  be 
changed  and  are  constanUy  being  changed, 
but  they  cannot  be  rewritten  in  the  streets 
where  other  citizens  also  have  their  rights. 

I  must  sav  that,  kooky  as  we  may  have 
been  in  tha't  first  real  American  student 
movement  in  the  thirties,  we  never,  to  my 
memory,  ever  dreamed  of  using  force.  We 
thought  of  the  university,  much  as  we  often 
hated  Its  official  guts,  aa  the  one  sanctuary 
where  persuasion  by  reason  must  rule  alone 
and  supreme,  If  the  university  Itself  were  to 
be  preserved  from  the  outside  hands  of  force 
and  unreason.  What  makes  today's  college 
acUvlsts  think  they  can  take  the  campus 
forcibly  Into  national  pollUcs  without  na- 
tional politics— in  the  form  of  police  or  leg- 
islature or  troops— forcibly  coming  onto  the 
campus?  (Some  of  the  acUvlsU,  of  course, 
are  pure  nihilists  and  want  this  to  happen, 
but  that's  another  story.) 

The  wUd  rlou  that  have  exploded  In  the 
Negro  areas  of  American  clUes  the  last  few 
summers  should  not  b€  confused  with  pro- 
test movements.  Most  of  them  do  not  even 
deserve  the  designation  of  race  riot.  We  had 
genuine  race  riots  In  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Tulsa  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  whites 
against  Negroes,  and  mass  murders  occiirred. 
Nearly  all  the  recent  summer-night  riots 
have  chiefly  involved  Negro  kids  smashing 
and  looting  the  nearest  property,  most  of 
which  was  owned  by  other  Negroes.  This  Is 
sheer  hoodlumlam,  involved  as  Its  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  origins  may  be.  It  Is 
a  problem  for  sociologists,  psychologists  and 
economists  only  in  the  second  instance.  In 
the  first  instance.  It  Is  a  police  problem,  as 
are  the  episodes  of  mass  vandalism  staged  by 
prosperous  white  kids  on  the  beaches  of  New 
Hampshire  or  Florida.  Majorities  have  a  right 
to  protection  quite  as  much  as  minorities, 
heretical  as  this  may  sound. 

If  there  were  no  protests  at  all  about  the 
Vietnamese  war.  the  American  society  would 
really  be  In  sad  shape.  We  were  In  this  war 
very  deeply  almost  before  the  average  busy 
citizen  grasped  what  tiad  happened,  and 
there  was  no  serious  congressional  debate  on 
the  Issue  unt.l  the  winter  of  1966.  The  pres- 
ent national  disunion,  including  the  disaf- 
fection of  so  much  of  the  "Intellectual  com- 
mtmity,"  is  Just  what  happened  In  the  War 
of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-1848,  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  the  war  In  the 
Philippines  that  foUowed.  As  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager  has  pointed  out,  the  only 
wars  during  which  the  President  had  all  but 
universal  support  were  the  two  world  wars, 
and  both  were  debated  and  discussed  all  over 
the  nation  for  many  long  months  before  we 
got  Into  action. 

So  the  present  protests  about  Vietnam  are 
entirely  within  the  American  tradition.  Even 
so.  the  law,  public  necessity  and  human  rea- 
son must  impose  certain  limitations. 
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It  is  outrageous  and  Insupportable  for 
anyone  to  desecrate  the  flag,  the  one  symbol 
of  "nationhood  that  reminds  all  citizens  of 
the  country's  meaning.  It  U  disgusting  for 
paraders  to  chant,  "Hey,  hey,  LBJ,  how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?"  These  deaths  In 
battle  are  eating  at  Ills  soul.  too.  and  vul- 
garities can  help  no  hlgh-nalnded  cause. 

It  Is  a  crime  for  rioters  to  terrorize  cities 
as  they  did  In  the  disgraceful  upheavals  in 
Newark  and  Detroit. 

It  is  silly  for  a  group  of  American  artUts 
to  ask  Pablo  Picasso  to  withdraw  his  famous 
Spanish  ClvU  War  painting,  Cuemica.  from 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  protest  against 
our  bombings  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  unreasonable  to  become  Indignant 
about  the  civilian  casualties  our  forces  acci- 
dentally cause  In  Vietnam  while  remaining 
silent  about  the  thousands  of  assassinations 
of  civilian  leaders  by  the  Vletcong's  "murder 
committees."  The  President  rightly  calU  this 
"moral  double  bookkeeping." 

It  Is  unfair  to  say  that  some  members  of 
Congress  don't  mind  the  war  because  It  helps 
defense  Industries  In  their  districts,  as  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght  did  say — and  then  apologized. 
It  Is  damaging  to  the  national  awarene.-.s 
of  reality,  and  to  his  own  name  and  cause, 
for  Dr.  King  to  declare  that  the  U.S.  "Is  the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world." 
and  that  "we  may  have  killed  a  million  (Viet- 
namese civilians  1— mostly  children."  These 
statements  are  tmtrue.  The  first  is  a  sub- 
jective generalizaUon.  The  second  bears  no 
relationship  to  what  civilian  casualty  figures 
we  have  been  able  to  gather. 

It  Is  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  does  not  tcant  a  negotiated 
peace  and  Is  Intent  on  a  military  victory,  be- 
cause to  say  that  Is  to  say  he  has  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  lied  to  the  people,  and  for 
that,  there  Is  no  convincing  evidence. 

II  some  of  the  war  protesters  go  out-of- 
bounds,  so  do  some  of  the  war  supporters 
and  coimterprotesters: 

It  Is  unfair  for  them  to  charge  that  the 
protesters  are  "letting  the  boys  down."  Seri- 
ous protesters  want  to  save  the  boys  entirely 
by  getting  the  war  ended,  and  In  the  mean- 
time wlU  Insist  they  have  every  bullet  and 
article  of  use  they  require. 

For  the  same  kind  of  reason,  it  Is  unfair 
for  the  President  to  imply,  as  he  did.  that  a 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  died  by  an  enemy 
weapon  shipped  down  during  one  of  the 
bombing  pauses.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  those 
calling  for  a  pause  in  the  bombing  beUeve 
It  may  lead  to  an  armistice  saving  the  lives 
of  all  our  heroes  in  Vietnam,  and  while  they 
can  only  ask  for  the  pause.  It  Is  the  Presi- 
dent who  decides  It. 

It  is  grossly  self-serving  for  Administration 
spokesmen  to  imply  repeatedly  that  our  do- 
mestic disunion  over  Vietnam  keeps  Hanoi 
fighting  on  In  expectation  that  we  will  quit 
the  war.  Of  course,  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  regime 
hopes  our  will  is  going  to  break;  but  the 
overwhelming  American  reality  they  see  be- 
fore their  eyes  and  that  surely  governs  their 
reactl-is  is'  our  ever-Increasing  land  force 
and  our  continuous  bombing  of  the  North. 
I  am  persuaded  that  were  there  no  debate 
whatsoever  In  this  country,  Ho's  regime  and 
the  Vletcong  would  be  flghUng  just  aa  relent- 
lessly as  they  are  today. 

It  was  pettifogging,  and  Indeed  Illegal,  for 
General  Hershey  to  support  the  drafting  of 
young  protesters  ty  deliberately  reclassifying 
them"  1-A.  The  draft  Is  not  a  punitive  in- 
strument. 

It  was  pettlfogfc-ing  for  state  boxing  com- 
missions to  strip  Casslus  Clay  of  his  title — 
even  before  his  conviction— because  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  draft.  If  he  can  lick  any 
man  in  the  world,  he's  still  champion  of  the 
world.  These  silly  irrelevancles  are  counter- 
productive. 

It  is  wrongheaded  ior  any  maritime  union 
to  reftise  to  Load  or  vinload  a  foreign  ship 
because    tbey    disapprove    of   that    nation's 


philosophy  or  actions.  It  Is  hard  enough  for 
the  Government  to  conduct  foreign  policy, 
without  such  presumptuous  handicaps. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  the  experience  of 
American  Negroes  these  many  generations  is 
the  one  deep  stain  In  the  American  national 
soul.  I  cannot  help  a  greater  readiness  to 
condone  their  excesses  than  those  of  pros- 
perous white  college  students  (though  the 
law  cannot  be  morally  choosy).  But  there 
are  some  basic  misconceptions  about  both. 

One  Is  that  youths  of  both  colors  have 
been  driven  to  action  because  their  condi- 
tions of  oppression  were  becoming  Intoler- 
ably miserable.  The  reverse  Is  the  truth.  The 
barriers  to  Negro  equality  were  beginning  to 
fall  before  the  period  of  mass  physical  action 
set  in;  this.  In  fact.  Is  u.^y  mass  action  swept 
the  nation.  It  Is  a  commonplace  now  among 
social  historians  that  change  produces  revo- 
lution before  revolutions  udd  t  ^  and  Institu- 
tionalize change.  Basically.  It  has  not  been 
the  street  orators  and  marchers  who  have 
been  bringing  desegregation,  for  example: 
the  marchers  were  set  In  motion  by  the 
fundamental  changes  of  principle  and  law 
won  In  the  courts  by  the  quiet  work  of  leaders 
like  Rov  WUklns  and  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Totally  oppressed  people,  here  or  In  Africa 
or  Asia,  do  not  go  Into  action.  It  Is  when 
the  chains  have  been  loosened,  when  they 
see  some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
that  is.  when  hope  Is  aroused,  that  the  people 
arouse  themselves. 

In  a  certain  sense,  this  pattern  also  ap- 
plies to  white  college  students  protesting 
their  "alienation"  and  the  "establishments" 
they  feel  oppress  them.  Youth  In  any  gen- 
eration feels  alienated  because  youth  Is  the 
precarious,  emotionally  uprooted  stage  be- 
tween childhood  and  maturity.  But  while 
individual  youths  of  any  generation  are  self- 
conscious  because  of  this  biochemical  transi- 
tion, today's  collective  self-consciousness  of 
the  young  was  not  generated  by  them.  The 
great  American  "youth  cult"  was  generated 
by  older  people  concerned  with  youth,  from 
popular  psychologists  to  advertising  writers 
who  realized  that  youth  lor  the  first  time 
had  sizable  spending  money,  to  publishers 
of  girlie  magazines  who  realized  old  moral 
barriers  were  giving  way— and  not,  inciden- 
tally, from  pressure  by  the  young. 

It  Is  easy  to  sympathize  with  students  In 
the  massive  Institutions  who  feel  they  are 
treated  as  index-card  numbers,  not  as  in- 
dividual souls,  and  variotis  forms  of  decen- 
tralization must  come  about.  But  these 
youths  win  never  persuade  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  thirties,  who  faced  the  quiet 
desperations  of  the  Jobless  Depression  and 
the  unmistakable  imminence  of  a  vast  world 
war.  that  their  lot  Is  a  tragic  one.  From  my 
own  life  experience  and  travels.  I  would  hap- 
pily hazard  the  conjecture  that  to  be  young 
and  to  be  a  student  In  the  United  States  of 
today  Is  to  enjoy  the  most  favored  condition 
that  exists  for  any  large,  Identifiable  group 
anywhere  In  this  world. 

But  experience,  as  every  parent  knows,  is 
scarcely  transferable.  That  hilarious  slogan— 
"you  can't  trust  anybody  over  thirty"— is, 
indeed,  the  explicit  denial  of  the  validity  of 
experience. 

When  I  listen  to  the  young  vigorously  sug- 
gesting that  if  they  had  the  governing  in- 
fluence, peace,  love,  beauty  and  sweet  reason 
would  spread  o'er  the  world,  I  am  tempted 
to  remind  them  of  the  barbarities  of  the 
Hitler  Jugend,  the  Mussolini  Youth,  the 
Chinese  Red  Guards,  the  SUnbas  of  the 
Congo — but  perhaps  that  would  be  over- 
egging  the  pudding,  as  the  English  say. 

When  I  hear  the  passionate  arrogances  of 
a  Mario  Savlo  (the  Berkeley  fellow)  or  read 
about  hundreds  of  University  of  Wisconsin 
students  smashing  windows  and  stopping 
traffic  because  they're  sore  about  a  bus- 
route  schedule  (or  was  It  the  price  of  text- 
books?) .  I  mutter  to  myself  a  private  remarK 
of  Winston  Chtirchlll's:  "I  admire  a  manly 
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man  and  a  womanly  woman,  but  I  cannot 
abide  a  boyly  boy." 

If  youth  were  complacent,  devoid  of  the 
spirit  of  Innovation  and  challenge,  we  would 
be  in  a  bad  way  because  some  of  the  source 
springs  of  the  American  genius  would  dry 
up.  Yet  I  think  the  "generational  gap"  In 
viewpoint  will  always  be  with  us.  for  this 
reason:  Youth  can  measure  society  only  In 
one  direction — forward,  from  things  as  they 
are,  to  their  Ideals.  Older  people,  by  the  im- 
peratives of  experience,  must  add  two  other 
equally  valid  directions — backward,  to  things 
as  they  used  to  be.  and  sideways,  to  the 
other  societies  in  the  world  they  know. 

Older  people  know  something  else:  that  the 
Savios.  the  Adam  Clayton  Powells  and  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels  are  not.  despite  ap- 
pearances, genuine  leaders.  Because  they  are 
not  the  strong  men  but  the  weak  ones.  They 
have  not  the  moral  stamina  for  the  long 
haul,  with  its  inevitable  routines  and  periods 
of  boredom.  Eloquence,  brilliance  and  per- 
haps even  physical  bravery  are  not  what 
count  In  the  end.  What  counts  Is  the  quality 
the  Romans  defined  and  respected  above  all 
others — gravUas,  meaning  patience,  solidity, 
weight  of  Judgment.  As  Eric  Hoffer  puts  it. 
"people  in  a  hurry  can  neither  grow  nor  de- 
cay; they  are  preserved  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual puerility." 

Furthermore,  It  is  usually  true  that  the 
habitual  protester,  the  man  with  a  vested 
emotional  Interest  in  protest,  unconsciously 
does  not  want  his  goals  to  be  realized.  Suc- 
cess would  leave  him  psychically  bereft.  Many 
successful  revolutionaries  in  other  lands  had 
to  be  replaced  as  leaders  when  the  new  order 
of  life  was  Installed,  partly  because  of  their 
practical  Incompetence,  partly  because  they 
continued  In  one  way  or  another  as  protest- 
ers, as  their  nature  obliged  them  to  do. 

There  is  a  great  deal  vrrong  with  American 
society  of  mid-twentieth  century.  There  are 
some  very  ugly  areas  In  our  life;  but  never 
have  they  been  so  thoroughly  exposed,  re- 
searched and  organized  against.  Never  In  our 
history  have  we  seen  an  assault  on  these 
evils  mounted  on  the  level  of  Federal  action 
to  compare  with  the  legislation  and  progr.ims 
started  under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
ministrations, particularly  the  latter.  Were  It 
not  for  the  creeping  calamity  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Mr.  Johnson  would,  I  think,  stand 
revealed  to  everyone  as  one  of  the  most 
vigorously  humanitarian  Presidents  America 
has  had,  In  spite  of  those  personal  crudities 
that  upset  the  fastidious. 

America  has  never  been  a  frozen,  rigid 
society,  caught  In  conformity.  At  times  we 
may  seem  becalmed,  but  as  the  Frenchman 
Jacques  Maritain  wrote.  "Walt  a  moment, 
another  current  will  appear  and  bring  the 
first  one  to  naught.  A  great  country,  with  as 
many  wlndshlfts  as  the  sea."  We  are  not  re- 
peating the  experience  of  Europe,  whatever 
the  Marxists  and  other  doctrinists  may  think. 
America  has  eloped  with  history  and  run 
away  with  It,  says  Eric  Hoffer. 

Conformity,  mass-mlndedness?  Go  to  the 
totalitarian  or  to  the  primitive  societies,  If 
you  wish  to  see  them.  Not  here.  If  we  live  in  a 
web  of  conforming  laws  and  regulations.  It  is 
because  we  are  so  Individualistic,  so  Infinitely 
varied  in  our  Ideas,  desires,  ambitions  and 
fears,  and  so  very  free  to  express  them  and  to 
act  upon  them.  Those  who  despair  of  getting 
public  action  on,  let's  say.  our  fearful  urban 
problems,  are  wrong  In  thinking  this  is  be- 
cause "people  don't  take  enough  Interest  in 
public  affairs."  It  Is  for  the  opposite  reason; 
It  is  because  so  many  groups.  Interests,  points 
of  view  conflict.  Ask  any  mayor.  Ask  any 
congressman  whose  desk  Is  dally  heaped  with 
windrows  of  petitions,  complaints,  sug- 
gestions or  denunciations. 

It  Is  not  our  freedom  that  is  In  peril,  in  the 
first  Instance.  We  have  never  had  more  free- 
dom to  speak  out,  to  organize,  to  read  what 
ive  choose,   to   question  authority,   whether 


political  or  cultural,  to  write,  to  film,  to 
stage  what  would  have  been  impermissible 
years  ago.  Never  has  the  police  authority  been 
more  restricted,  never  have  defendants  been 
so  girded   with   legal   protections. 

Our  freedom  will  be  Imperiled  only  if  it 
turns  into  license,  seriously  Imperiling  order. 
There  can  be  no  freedom  In  the  absence  of 
order.  There  can  be  no  personal  or  collective 
life  worth  living  In  the  absence  of  modera- 
tion. Repeatedly,  since  the  ancient  Greeks, 
people  have  had  to  relearn  this.  Aristotle  ex- 
pressed it  no  better  than  Edmund  Burke,  the 
Anglo-Irish    statesman,    who    said; 

"Men  are  qualifled  for  civil  liberties  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites  .  .  . 
society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  some- 
where, and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the 
more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  In 
the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that  men 
of  Intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their 
passioixs  forge  their  fetters." 


cratic  party  for  high  political  preferment, 
but  he  made  his  choice  at  the  crossroads  he 
reached  four  years  ago  and  is  not  going  to 
backtrack  now. 

Fairmont  has  been  right  proud  of  Howard 
Hardesty — and  with  good  reason.  His  latest 
promotion  is  due  to  the  high  degree  of  in- 
tellect and  ability  he  brings  to  the  corpora- 
tions which  had  the  foresight  to  hire  him. 
And.  to  our  way  of  thinking,  he's  Just  started 
to  move  up 


V^nEST  VIRGINIAN  ACHIE\TNG 
PROMINENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  editorial  in  the  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  Times  of  October  6,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  rapid  rise  to  a  position  of  high 
responsibility  in  the  corporate  and  busi- 
ness world  of  Mr.  C.  Howard  Hardesty, 
Jr.,  a  former  State  tax  commissioner  of 
West  Virginia.  Citizens  of  our  State  are 
proud  of  the  fine  record  Mr.  Hardesty  is 
making  and  the  prominence  he  is  achiev- 
ing as  an  official  of  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  and  its  parent  firm.  Continental  Oil 
Co.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  by  William  D.  Evans,  editor  of 
the  Fairmont  Times,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A   Meteoric   Rise 

If  this  newspaper  went  for  predictions  In 
areas  other  than  politics,  it  would  guess  that 
one  of  these  days  Charles  Howard  Hardesty 
Jr.  will  become  president  of  Continental  Oil 
Co..  an  industrial  giant  which  owns,  among 
other  things,  Consolidation  Coal 

The  rise  of  this  young  man,  still  only  45. 
can  be  described  only  as  meteoric.  He  left 
here  only  four  years  ago  to  become  general 
counsel  for  Consol.  participated  In  the  trans- 
action which  resulted  in  its  acquisition  by 
Conoco,  and  now  is  headed  for  a  senior  vice 
presidency  of  the  parent  firm. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  among  Hardesty's 
friends  and  associates  here  that  he  would 
one  dav  be  In  line  for  the  top  Job  in  Con- 
sol.  His'shift  to  New  York  does  not  completely 
preclude  this,  but  his  progression  up  the 
Conoco  ladder  now  becomes  more  probable. 

Modestly.  Hardesty  says  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  when 
someone  was  looking  for  a  man.  That  was 
the  case  when  Gov.  William  Wallace  Barron 
talked  him  into  becoming  State  Tax  Com- 
missioner. And  It  was  true  when  he  Joined 
Consol  and  then  rose  in  two  swift  steps  to 
become  an  executive  vice  president. 

When  he  elected  to  foUow  the  path  of 
coporation  law  instead  of  staying  in  politics. 
Hardesty  apparently  made  a  wise  choice,  for 
his  progress  has  been  steadily  onward  and 
upward.  Yet  he  turned  his  back  on  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  shoo-In  opportunity  to  be 
nominated — and  elected — governor  of  West 
Virginia  either  in  1964  or.  more  probably,  in 
1968. 

Hardesty  still  could  command  the  support 
of  the  many  diverse  factions  in  the  I>emo- 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 
MEETING  PRODUCES  GREAT 
PROGRESS,  SOME  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  by  Hobart  Rowen,  pub- 
lished in  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  does 
a  fine  job  of  pinpointing  the  substantial 
strides  taken  during  the  recent  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  meeting  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  toward  a  plan  for  special 
drawing  rights  that  would  be  a  step  away 
from,  in  Rowen's  words,  "a  blind  de- 
pendence on  gold." 

Together  with  this  giant  step  went  the 
very  real  problem  of  a  demand  by  the 
common-market  countries  for  veto  con- 
trol over  certain  fund  transactions.  As  the 
Rowen  article  points  out,  a  decision  to 
initiate  the  special  drawing  rights  plan 
will  undoubtedly  depend  on  final  acquies- 
cence, at  least  in  part,  to  the  veto 
requests. 

On  balance,  nevertheless,  we  can  look 
back  on  the  Rio  meeting  with  real  pride 
in  the  accomplishments  of  our  negotia- 
tors. It  may  well  prove  to  be  a  watershed 
in  the  history  of  international  monetary 
arrangements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Rowen  article,  which  sums  up  the  IMF 
achievements  so  well,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMP    ACHtCVEMENT    AT    RlO    W.^S     GREAT 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Any  way  you  measure  it.  the  107  nations 
who  comprise  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  turned  in  a  great  accomplishment  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  last  week.  The  plan  they 
adopted  for  Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDR;  — 
paper  gold— Is  a  step  toward  deliberate  crea- 
tion of  international  moneiajy  reserves,  and 
away  from  a  blind  dependence  on  gold. 

To  be  Bvire.  what  "paper  gold"  can  ulti- 
mately do  can  easily  be  oversold.  But  never 
before  in  history  has  the  international  com- 
munity decided,  in  principle,  to  control  de- 
liberately the  supply  of  monetary  reserves, 
instead  of  letting  the  reserves  control  or  over- 
whelm the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  timetable  for  mak- 
ing paper  gold  a  reality — certain  to  be  slow 
and  arduous  in  any  event— was  thrown  into 
uncertainly  by  other  developments  at  Rio. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  notice  served 
by  the  Common  Market  that  it  Intends  to 
seek  a  change  in  the  entire  power  structure 
of  the  IMF  in  order  to  achieve  a  role  more 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

My  Impression  after  talks  with  many  of 
the  principals  at  Rio  Is  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  agree  to  some  of  the  changes 
the  EEC  wants,  approval  of  the  SDR  plan  will 
be  delayed. 

Already,  It  is  apparent,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bloc  and  the  European  Continentals  had 
sharply  differing  ideas  about  what  they  were 
signing  at  a  London  conference  last  month, 
preliminary  to  Rio. 
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The  U  S  thought  It  agreed  only  to  studies 
"in  parallel"  of  the  changes  In  IMF  rules 
sought  by  the  EEC  But  the  Europeans,  with- 
out exception,  Insist  they  made  clear  they 
wanred  action  timed  to  co-lncide  with  the 
3DR  scheme  -A  study"  asks  a  Frenchman. 
"Why.  that  Is  a  joke!  We  want  reform  in  the 
rules,  not  a  study." 

If  nothing  else,  this  Illustrates  the  fragility 
of  International  agreements,  whether  they 
relate  to  arms  control  or  financial  liquidity. 
But  US.  officials  were  disingenuous  In 
briefing  Congress  and  the  press  after  Lon- 
don They  kept  their  lips  buttoned  about 
prospective  changes  in  IMF  rules,  in  their 
anxletv  to  crow  about  the  SDR  scheme. 

As  a  tactic.  It  boomeranged:  if  the  Euro- 
peans looked  out-maneuvered  after  London, 
the  Americans  and  British  looked  outfoxed 
after  Rio. 

Europe  is  flexing  its  economic  muscles. 
Having  agreed,  subject  to  a  veto  over  actual 
activation,  to  the  creation  of  paper  gold,  the 
Conunart  countries  want  the  same  veto  con- 
trol to  govern  an  increase  In  IMF  quotas  and 
normal  borrowings.  As  of  now.  the  fairly 
strtngent  rules  governing  the  extension  of 
credit  could  be  liberalized  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote. 

This  question — changing  the  IMF  rules — 
Is  now  "wide  open."  Managing  Director 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer  said  in  Rio. 

By  far.  this  is  now  a  bigger  obstacle  to  the 
actual  Implementing  of  the  paper  gold 
scheme  than  the  existence  of  the  US.  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  Despite  tough 
French  talk  on  the  need  for  elimination 
(actually,  the  French  would  grandly  allow 
us  a  $500  million  deficit  i  the  Germans.  Ital- 
ians, and  other  European  powers  insist  only 
on  a  trend  toward  reduction  of  the  U.S. 
deficit. 

But  the  EEC  got  together  more  easily— 
and  will  stay  there — on  the  new  related 
question  of  a  change  In  the  rules.  They 
want  the  power,  the  prestige,  and  the  con- 
trol, and  figure  that  the  U.S.  thirst  for  paper 
gold  gives  them  the  leverage  they  need  It 
looks  as  If  they  hold  strong  cards  In  this 
international  poker  game. 

The  SDR  plan  and  a  change  in  IMF  rules, 
said  German  Economics  Minister  Karl  Schil- 
ler firmly,  "are  for  us  a  single  entity."  And 
the  French,  who  approach  the  whole  issue 
with  the  aggressiveness  of  a  Walter  Reuther 
posing  a  list  of  labor  grievances,  say  the 
acceptance  of  new  rules  Is  an  absolute  pre- 
condition for  the  SDRs. 

The  French  want  the  veto  to  apply  not 
only  to  quota  Increases  and  the  credit 
tranches  (drawings),  but  to  any  changes  in 
the  par  value  of  currencies:  to  the  gold 
guarantee  of  members'  credits:  to  decisions 
on  what  portion  of  quota  Increases  should 
be  paid  In  gold;  and  to  the  Funds  gold 
"operations"— specifically  Its  purchase  of 
U.S.  Treasury  bills  with  gold. 

And  in  a  direct  swipe  at  Schweitzer— 
about  whom  the  French  are  bitter— they 
want  any  contested  Interpretations  of  the 
Ftind's  articles  sent  to  "a  court  of  three 
wise  men." 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Common 
Market  ministers  in  mid-November  designed 
to  deflate  this  French  shopping  list  But  it 
can  be  predicted  with  assurance  that  there 
will  emerge  from  this  conference  a  Joint 
position  demanding  a  veto  privilege  on 
quotas  and  on  any  changes  In  the  credit 
tranches. 

Doubtless,  the  U.S.  will  try  to  whittle  back 
the  new  European  demands  exposed  at  Rio. 
For  example.  It  has  a  good  case  for  suggest- 
ing that  if  the  EEC  wants  more  power  over 
quota  changes.  It  can  get  it  by  increasing 
Its  payments  Into  the  kitty. 

But  ultimately.  If  the  U.S.  wants  to  see 
the  paper  golden  egg  produced  at  Rio  go 
through  a  hatching  stage,  there  will  be  &n 
additional  price  to  pay  the  shrewd  European 
bargainers. 


EXCELLENT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
IMPROVING  OUR  SOCIAL  DATA 
Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  introduction  last  February  of  S.  843, 
the  proposed  Full  Opportunity  and  So- 
cial Accounting  Act.  and  particularly 
during  the  hearings  on  the  bill  held  in 
July  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research,  I  have  become  seriously 
concerned  with  the  gaps  existing  in  our 
social  knowledge. 

Very  sophisticated  efforts  are  now 
being  made  within  the  executive  to  ap- 
praise and  evaluate  our  social  programs. 
Repeatedly,  as  demonstrated  by  Eliza- 
beth Drew  in  an  article  entitled  "HEW 
Grapples  With  PPBS,"  published  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  the  Public  Interest, 
these  efforts  have  been  stymied,  substan- 
tially slowed,  or  reduced  in  scope  because 
we  lack  some  very  basic  data  about  this 
society  and  its  troubles. 

Some  excellent  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing our  ability  to  gather  increasingly  ac- 
curate and  meaningful  social  statistics 
have  been  advanced  in  recent  months. 
Among  the  better  recommendations  are 
those  advanced  by  the  Conference  on 
Social  Statistics  and  the  City,  convened 
bv  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  Harvard  University  in  Washing- 
ton this  past  June. 

I  invite  these  recommendations  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  also  wish 
to  underscore  those  suggested  actions 
pertaining  to  the  importance  of  accurate 
social  statistics  to  a  democratic  govern- 
ment committed  to  improving  the  lot  of 
all  its  citizens.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
specific  problem  of  underenumeration  of 
minority  groups,  whose  members  happen 
tx)  be  among  the  more  impoverished  of 
our  population  and  among  those  most 
in  need  of  the  assistance  provided  by 
various  governmental  programs,  assumes 
urgent  importance.  In  addition,  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  change  is  altering  our 
social  landscape  makes  imperative,  I  be- 
lieve, early  action  on  the  conference  rec- 
ommendation of  a  full  national  census 
every  5  rather  than  every  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Statistics  and  an  edi- 
torial supporting  "A  Quinquennial  Cen- 
sus," published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolutions  op  the  Conference  on  Social 
Statistics 
The  Conference  on  Social  Statistics  and 
the  City,  convened  by  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Harvard  University,  meet- 
ing m  Washington,  D.C.,  June  22-23,  1967, 
by  general  concurrence  resolved  the  fol- 
lowing: 


IMPROVING    enumeration    OF    NEGROES,    PtJERTO 
RICANS.    AND    MEXICANS 

1  While  American  population  statistics  are 
among  the  very  finest  In  the  world,  papers 
presented  to  the  Conference  have  established 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Decennial 
Census,  the  Current  Population  Survey,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
United  States,  serlotisly  and  significantly 
\inder-enumerate  or  under-estlmate  the  size 
of   the   Negro,   Puerto-Rlcan,    and   Mexican- 


American  populations.  As  much  as  10  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  population  may  not  have 
been  counted  in  the  1960  Census,  and  there 
is  considerable  probability  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  Mexican-American  were  similarly 
under-counted. 

In  1960  as  many  as  one  Negro  male  in  six 
within  the  age  group  of  20  to  39  years  may 
have  been  omitted  altogether 

In  a  modern  society  statistical  Informa- 
tion is  not  onlv  a  primary  guide  to  public 
and  private  actions,  in  itself  it  profoundly 
influences  patterns  of  thought  and  b,isio 
assumptions  as  to  the  way  things  are  and  the 
way  they  are  likely  to  be.  Were  national  sta- 
tistics merely  inadequate,  but  uniformly  so, 
the  nation  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
no  special  injury  could  be  claimed  by  any 
region  or  group.  As  it  happens,  however, 
where  American  population  statistics  are  in- 
adequate, they  will  normally  be  found  to  be 
so  in  terms  of  the  under-enumeration  and 
under-estimatlon  of  minority  groups,  defined 
in  terms  of  race,  or  national  origin,  and  con- 
centrated in  specific  neighborhoods,  usually 
in  densely  populated  central  city  areas.  They 
are  also,  characteristically,  defined  by  pov- 
erty. But  a  larger  issue  than  that  simply  of 
efficiency  and  convenience  must  enter  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  A  constitu- 
tional issue  enters. 

Article  I.  Section  3.  of  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  enumeration  once  each  ten 
years  of  all  persons  residing  within  the 
United  States.  This  enumeration  is  explicitly 
and  primarily  designed  to  provide  the  basis 
for  representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  years  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Census  enumeration 
and  other  statistical  programs,  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
have  come  to  be  the  basis  for  a  host  of  pub- 
lic activities,  and  most  particularly  provide 
the  basis  on  which  pubUc  funds  are  allocated 
in  a  whole  range  of  government  programs 
at  the  national,  state,  and  local  level.  In 
some  cases  funds  are  allocated  on  a  straight 
"head  count"  basis.  In  other  cases,  as  for 
example  the  Economic  Development  Act, 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  and  m  the  Model  Cities  legisla- 
tion, public  funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  population  together  with  a  range  of  special 
economic  and  other  information  collected  by 
government  agencies. 

The  record  of  these  agencies,  notably  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  In  gathering  and 
compiling  this  information  with  the  highest 
technical  competence,  the  utmost  stand- 
ards of  impartiality  and  integrity,  and  at 
the  most  modest  cost  Is  a  matter  of  national 
pride.  Typically  It  has  been  the  Census  Bu- 
reau itself  that  has  been  the  most  diligent 
in  discovering  and  analyzing  the  problems 
of  gathering  statistics  relating  to  minority 
groups. 

Nonetheless,      the      problem      of      under- 
enumeration   of    minority    groups    Is    likely 
to  persist  unless  it  becomes  a  matter  of  more 
general  concern.  We  believe  that  what  were 
initially  at  least  technical  problems  have  by 
their  very  magnitude  been  transformed  into 
social    problems    with    powerful    legal    and 
ethical    implications.    Specifically,    we    hold 
that    where    a    group    defined    by    racial   or 
ethnic   terms,   and   concentrated   in  specinc 
political  Jurisdictions.  Is  significantly  under- 
counted  in  relation  to  other  groups,  then  in- 
dividual members  of  that  group  are  thereby 
deprived  of  the  constitutional  right  to  equal 
representation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   and  by  Inference  In  other  legislative 
bodies.    Further,    we    hold    that    IndividurJ 
members  of  such  a  group  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  equal  protection  ot 
the   laws   as  provided   oy   Section  I  of   the 
14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  that 
they   are   deprived   of   their   entitlement  to 
partake  In  Federal  and  other  programs  de- 
signed for  areas  and  populations  with  their 
characteristics. 
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Injury,  while  general.  Is  real;  redress  U  In 
order.  This  would  seem  a  matter  of  special 
concern  to  the  nation  In  view  ot  recent 
Supreme  Court  nillnga  establishing  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  in  apportioning  leg- 
islatures, and  In  Tlew  of  the  extensive  Con- 
gressional activity  In  the  establishment  of 
programs  designed  to  Improve  the  economic 
and  social  status  of  Just  thooe  groups  that 
appear  to  be  substaoitlaUy  under-represented 
in  our  current  population  statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  other  gov- 
ernment statistical  agencies,  have  set  a 
superb  standard  of  public  accountability  In 
themselves  calling  attention  to  this  problem. 
We  feel  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Na- 
tional Center  of  Health  Statistics,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  such  other  agencies 
as  are  concerned,  with  the  funds  necessary 
to  obtain  a  full  enumeration  of  all  groups  in 
the  population,  and  also  to  gather  the  usual 
Information  on  special  and  economic  char- 
acteristics that  is  necessary  to  Implement 
the  laws  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  Conference  likewise  emphasizes  that 
there  Is  an  obligation  on  the  piirt  of  every 
resident  to  be  enumerated. 

3.  The  Conference  commends  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  Innovative  use  of  the 
Post  Office  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  more 
complete  enumeration.  The  Conference  be- 
lieves that  the  Post  Office  will  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  coverage  of  the 
census  not  only  in  general,  but  particularly. 
In  the  central  cities. 

4.  The  Conference  wishes  t-o  encourage  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  explore  more  flexible 
personnel  procedures  from  the  standpoint 
first,  of  enlarging  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  located  to  serve  usefully  as  regular 
enumerators  and.  second,  to  employ  people 
in  vaiious  auxiliary  roles  to  help  Insure 
completeness  of  count. 

5.  Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census,  working  In 
concert  with  other  groups,  public  and  pri- 
vate, should  work  to  develop  enumerator 
skills,  particularly  for  conditions  In  the  cen- 
tral cities,  and  to  Instill  a  professional  spirit 
among  enumerators. 

6.  The  Conference  suggests  consideration 
of  the  appointment  of  enumerators  or  super- 
visors by  Presidential  commission  as  a  step 
to  Impress  them  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
task. 

7.  The  Conference  wishes  to  encourage 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  take  an  experi- 
mental approach  toward  the  use  of  various 
incentives  for  respondents. 

8.  The  Conference  is  impressed  with  the 
extent  to  which  improvements  in  close-out 
procedures »  and  procedures  for  following 
back  to  apparently  vacant  housing  units  may 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  under-enu- 
meration. We  put  high  priority,  therefore,  on 
changes  in  procedures  and  in  allocation  of 
resources  that  promise  an  Improvement  In 
this  area. 

9.  The  Conference  would  like  to  urge 
financial  support  for  further  studies  of  un- 
der-enumeration in  the  1970  Census  such  as 
the  study  of  1960  under-enumeration  by 
Jacob  Siegal.  extended  to  specific  estimates 
of  under-enumeration  by  age,  sex,  race, 
ethnic  group,  and  residence. 

IMPROVING       VITAL       STATISTICS      FOR       NEGROES, 
PtJERTO     RICANS     AND     MEXICANS 

1,  We  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  study  methods  lor  improving  the 
completeness  and  quality  of  Census  data  to 


^  Close-out  procedures  determine  the 
number  of  calls  an  enumerator  must  make  at 
a  particular  household  In  an  attempt  to 
gather  Information.  If  no  information  can  be 
gathered  after  the  specified  number  of  calls, 
characteristics  of  the  household  are  allocated 
by  a  computer. 


enable  the  computation  of  vital  rates  for 
minority  groups,  particularly  those  groups 
which  have  been  included  with  the  white 
population  in  the  {Ukst. 

a.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  StotlsUcs  through  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  Public  Health  Conference  on 
Records  and  Statistics  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Vital  Registrars  and  Public 
Health  Statisticians  ask  state  and  local 
health  departments  to  make  more  tabula- 
tions and  classifications  of  vital  records  for 
noinority  groups. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  make  known  what  ma- 
terial state  and  local  health  agencies  collect, 
tabulate,  and  publish  concerning  vital  rates 
for  minority  groups. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  conduct  a  birth  registration  and 
enumeration  matching  test  in  c.onJ  unction 
with  the  Census  of  1970.  The  aims  of  this  test 
should  be  (a)  test  completeness  of  birth  reg- 
istration, (bi  ascertain  census  under-enu- 
meration of  the  yoting,  <c)  determine  quality 
of  both  birth  registration  and  census  data, 
(d)  study  dlHerentials  in  infant  mortality  by 
characteristics  in  family  or  household. 

5.  We  encourage  the  National  Center  for 
Health  StatlsUcs  to  work  through  the  Public 
Health  Conference  on  Records  and  Statistics 
and  the  American  Association  of  Vital  Regis- 
trars and  Public  Health  Statisticians  to  as- 
sure that  a  question  concerning  legitimacy 
will  appear  on  the  birth  certificate  and  cer- 
tificate of  fetal  death.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  having  this  item  in  the  confiden- 
tial section  as  recommended  for  the  stand- 
ard certificates  -  for   1968. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Center 
for  Heivlth  Statistics  encourage  record  link- 
age studies  utilizing  birth,  fetal  death,  death, 
marriage  and  divorce  records.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  encour- 
age record  linkage  studies  based  on  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing. 

7.  We  encourage  states  to  retain  the  ques- 
tion concerning  race  on  the  birth  and  death 
certificates  and  we  encourage  states  to  in- 
clude questions  on  race  on  marriage  and  di- 
vorce certificates.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  having  this  item  in  the  confidential  sec- 
tion as  recommended  for  the  standard  cer- 
tificates of  1968. 

8.  We  urge  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  to  continue  and  expand  studies  of 
the  completeness  of  death  registration  and 
studies  of  the  quality  of  data  obtained  on 
death  certificates. 

9.  We  urge  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  to  encourage  local  agencies  tc 
classify  birth  and  death  certificates  by  city 
block  or  census  tract,  perhaps  using  the  ad- 
dress register  being  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  Census  of  1970.  This 
will  make  possible  further  studies  of  the  vital 
rates  of  minority  groups. 

10.  We  support  efforts  to  obtain  a  quin- 
quennial census  and  we  recommend  that 
such  a  census  obtain  adequate  information 
to  permit  study  of  the  vital  rates  of  minority 
groups. 

11.  We  urge  states  to  afOUate  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  Marriage  and  Divorce  Reg- 
istration Areas  established  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

12.  We  encourage  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  explore,  support  and  conduct  sur- 
%-eys  of  fertility  expectations  and  perform- 
ance. In  particular,  adequate  Information 
should  be  obtained  for  minority  groups  with 
distinctive  fertility  patterns. 


-The  standard  certificate  Is  that  form 
which  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics recommends  to  the  States  as  most  ap- 
propriate. 


NEEDKD  XKLARGXMXWT  TK  AVAIlABli  SOCIAL 
STATISTICS  FOB  NEGROES,  Pt^ERTO  RICANS,  AND 
MEXICANS 

1.  The  Conference  recommends  that  the 
Census  Bureau  continue  to  clearly  identify 
Negroes.  Puerto  Blcans.  Cubans.  Mexicans, 
white  persons  of  Spanish  sumanie,  and 
American  Indians  In  the  Census.  For  the 
specific  groups  for  which  more  data  are  de- 
sired Census  publications  should  replace  the 
categories  of  white  and  non-white  with  more 
specific  ethnic  or  racial  designations:  for  ex- 
ample, Negro,  American  Indian,  and  Cuban. 

2.  Federal  statistical  sun-eys  should  be 
designed  from  the  beginning  to  provide 
data  for  specific  minority  groups.  This  may 
require  special  sampling  and  tabulation  pro- 
grams m  addition  to  specifications  of  con- 
tent appropriate  to  the  social  situation  ot 
minorities. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  other 
statistical  agencies  should  continue  to  ex- 
periment with  methods  of  identifying  ethnic 
groups:  for  example,  by  ethnic  origin,  lan- 
guage spoken  In  the  home  and  birthplace  of 
grandparents. 

4.  The  presentation  of  survey  and  census 
results  should  be  expanded  in  two  ways — In 
summary  form  for  general  users  and  in  eas- 
ily available  special  tabulations  for  profes- 
sional users. 

5.  The  Conference  recommends  that  the 
Census  Bureau  conduct  frequent  surveys  to 
provide  for  individual  cities  and  the  minor- 
ity groups  within  cities  data  of  the  type  In- 
cluded in  the  program  of  the  Current  Popu- 
lation Survey. 

6.  A  full  census  should  be  carried  out 
more  frequently  than  at  present.  A  5  year 
census  should  replace  the  present  10  year 
census. 

APPRISING     ORGANIZATIONS    ABOTTT    THE    CENSITS 
AND     OTHER     SOrRCES     OF     SOCIAL     STATISTICS 

1.  Tlie  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
MIT.  and  Harvard  should  apprise  organiza- 
tions interested  in  social  statistics,  particu- 
larly those  concerned  with  minority  groups, 
of  the  proceedmgs  of  this  Conference. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug  20.  1967] 

A  QtTINQTTENNIAL  CENSUS 

Instead  of  the  regular  decennial  census, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to 
take  a  head  and  place  count  of  Americans 
every  five  years.  Congressmen  from  fast- 
erowlng  urban  and  suburban  districts  are 
for  It  because  more  current  data  would  mean 
a  better  shake  in  allotting  Federal  and  state 
aid  and  devising  programs  to  meet  urgent 
civic  needs. 

The  half-decade  census  makes  sense  on 
several  counts.  City  administrators,  sociolo- 
gists and  scholars  cannot  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture unless  they  know  who's  where.  Some 
forecasters  say  that  one  out  of  two  Ameri- 
cans no  longer  live  where  they  did  In  1960. 

A  significant  census  point  has  been  under- 
scored by  the  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
M.I.T.-Harvard.  It  is  that  Negroes  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican  origin  are 
undercounted.  As  much  as  10  per  cent  of 
the  real  population  of  these  minority  groups 
may  have  received  a  short  count.  The  poor, 
especially  in  the  slum  areas,  frequently  avoid 
the  official  knock  on  the  door. 

In  the  trial  runs  next  year  for  the  1970 
census,  social  statisticians  suggest  improved 
head-counting  methods.  The  Post  Office  can 
contribute  to  fuller  coverage;  greater  co- 
operation With  state  and  city  agencies  is  re- 
quired, and  enumerator  skills  must  be  im- 
proved. 

In  ancient  Rome  a  census  of  citizens  and 
their  property  was  taken  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation. In  a  more  complex  and  greater  society. 
a  census  Is  required  to  serve  the  people  in- 
stead of  the  state.  A  quinquennial  national 
census  can  help  toward  that  end. 
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THE  P-111  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  discussions  incident  to 
the  P-111  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Washington,  October  5,  1567. 
Hon.  Stdart  Symington. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Symington:  You  have  asked 
me  to  comment  on  the  materials  ( two  maga- 
zine stories,  two  newspaper  articles,  one  tele- 
vision broadcast,  and  three  brief  editorial 
comment  I  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Recx)bd  of  September  20.  Having  reviewed 
them.  I  conclude  that  they  do  not  present  a 
balanced  picture  of  the  testimony  on  the 
P-Ul  program. 

One  story,  for  example,  features  the  "jolt- 
ing admission"  that  there  are  penalty  provi- 
sions In  the  F-111  R&D  contract— a  fact  that 
hi^s  been  public  knowledge  for  almost  five 
years.  Another  is  headlined  •Navy's  Plane 
Requires  E.xcessive  Wind  for  Carrier  Land- 
ings." yet  falls  to  mention  that  the  F-111  in 
this  respect  outperforms  any  supersonic 
fighter  in  the  fleet.  I  have  similar  difflcultles 
with  the  piece  captioned  "A  New  Plane — and 
Hardly  Anybody  is  Happy."  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  of  this  article  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  talk  with  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  crews  who  are  eagerly  forming 
F-111  operational  units  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  today 

There  lias  never  been  and  will  never  be  a 
major  development  program  that  does  not 
provide  grist  for  the  critic's  mill,  and  I 
say  this  without  questioning  either  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  critics  or  the  utility  of  the  func- 
tion 'they  perform.  I  will  say  only  that  these 
few  selections  are  In  no  sense  representative 
of.  much  less  a  substitute  for.  the  compre- 
hensive testimony  given  this  year  before 
Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  particularly  the  testimony  of  such 
responsible  officials  as  the  Chief  of  Suaff  of 
the  Air  Force  and  myself,  who  are  on  rec- 
ord that  the  F-lll  is  the  aircraft  we  want 
and  need. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  Brown. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  BILL 

HAILED  AS  MAJOR  STEP  IN 
BREAKING  DOWN  LANGUAGE 
WALLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  issue  of  Commonweal,  dated 
October  6.  1967,  contained  an  article  by 
Dr.  Prank  Cordasco,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Montclair  State  College,  N.J.. 
entitled  "Knocking  Down  the  Language 
Walls."  Dr.  Cordasco  is  a  recognized 
expert  In  the  field  of  language  edu- 
cation and  was  one  of  the  many  expert 
witnesses  which  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bilingual  Education  heard 
during  the  course  of  its  hearings  on  S. 
428.  His  article  on  this  problem  is  inci- 
sive and  clearly  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  problem  which  my  bill  attempts  to 
attack. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Cordasco's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Knocking  Down  the  Language  Walls 
It  has  long  been  an  American  Illusion  that 
for  a  child  born  In  the  United  States  English 
is  not  a  foreign  language;  therefore,  virtually 
all  Instruction  In  the  schools  must  be 
through  the  medium  of  English.  Some  states 
(New  York  included)  have  mandated  this 
ethnocentrlsm  In  statutes  which  expressly 
forbid  Instruction  In  any  language  but  Eng- 
lish. One  result  was  that  the  schools  be- 
came the  agencies  of  social  disaffection,  cul- 
tural assault,  and  enforced  assimilation.  The 
schools  had  to  minister  to  children  who 
brought  with  them  myriad  cultures  and  a 
multiplicity  of  tongues.  More  often  than  not 
(almost  always  in  the  cities  where  immi- 
grants clustered)  the  children  also  were  poor. 
And  within  the  perimeter  of  this  poverty 
were  cultural  differences,  language  handi- 
caps, social  alienation  and  disaffection.  In 
this  sense,  poor  Negroes,  migrating  from 
rural  areas  to  the  urban  ghettos  of  the  1960's, 
and  the  Mexican-American  poor,  largely  an 
urban  minority,  are  not  newcomers  to  the 
American  schools,  nor  do  they  present  Amer- 
ican educators  with  new  problems. 

In  Its  efforts  to  "assimilate"  all  of  its 
charges,  the  American  school  very  often  de- 
stroyed the  cultural  Identity  of  the  child; 
it  forced  him  to  leave  his  ancestral  language 
at  the  schoolhouse  door;  it  developed  in  the 
child  an  ambivalence  of  language,  of  cul- 
ture, of  ethnicity,  and  of  personal  self-af- 
firmation. It  held  up  to  the  children  mirrors 
in  which  they  saw.  not  themselves,  but  the 
stereotyped  mldd'.e-class,  white,  English- 
speaking  child  who  allegedly  embodied  what 
the  American  child  was  (or  ought)  to  be. 
For  the  minority  child,  the  Images  which 
the  school  fashioned  were  cruel  deceptions. 
In  the  enforced  acculturation  there  was  bit- 
terness and  confusion,  but  tragically,  too. 
there  was  the  rejection  of  the  wellsprings 
of  Identity,  and  more  often  than  not.  the 
failure  of  achievement.  The  non-English- 
speaking  child  (almost  inevitably  poor)  was 
the  easy  victim  of  cultural  assault,  and  his 
ancestral  language  was  a  target  against 
which  the  school  mounted  relentless  re- 
sources. 

Against  this  tragic  background  and  quix- 
otic effort,  largely  unnoticed.  Is  a  "sleeper" 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  (E.S.E.A.)  which  In  es- 
sence proposes  that  we  banish  the  ghosts  of 
ethnocentrlsm  and  culural  imperialism,  and 
turn  to  the  cultivation  of  individual  differ- 
ences which  better  reflect  our  pluralistic 
society. 

The  history  of  this  "sleeper"  amendment  is 
a  good  Illustration  of  what  Kenneth  Clark 
has  characterized  as  "the  dilemmas  of 
power."  Where  would  one  have  sought  the 
power  in  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  Puerto  Rican  children.  If  pre- 
vious Congresses  had  chosen  largely  to  ignore 
millions  of  other  children  who  were  non- 
English-speaking?  The  tactic  here  was  ob- 
viously to  relate  the  Puerto  Rican  child  to 
the  needs  of  another  group  long  Indigenous 
in  America  but  equally  long  disenfranchised, 
and  for  whom  English  was  not  their  native 
language.  In  the  five-state  area  of  the  South- 
west (Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado.  Arizona. 
California)  there  are  at  least  1.75  million 
Mexican -American  school  children  whose  lin- 
guistic, cultural  and  psychological  handicaps 
catise  them  to  experience.  In  general,  aca- 
demic failure  in  our  schools,  or  at  best  limit 
them  to  only  mediocre  success.  The  Mexican- 
American  child  classically  demonstrated  that 
an  almost  Inevitable  concomitant  of  poverty 
was  low  educational  achievement.  Thus.  It 
was  out  of  Texas,  unlikely  as  It  may  seem, 
that  an  extraordinary  amendment  to  the 
ESEA  was  proposed 

On  Jan.  17,  1967.  Ralph  Yarborough  (D.- 
Texas) Introduced  In  the  Senate  S.  428. 
which  proposed  "to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 


to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  American 
education  programs  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs." 
At  long  last  the  Congress  had  before  it  legls- 
latlon  which  would  make  legitimate  the  cul- 
tivation of  Individual  differences  in  our 
schools.  Understandably,  Senator  Yarborough 
was  concerned  with  the  problems  of  his  Mex- 
ican-American constituents,  but  his  bill  ex- 
plicitly noted.  "For  the  purpose  of  this  Title. 
Spanish-speaking  elementary  and  secondary 
students  means  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  born  In.  or  one  or  both  of 
whose  parents  were  born  In,  Mexico  or  Puerto 
Rico,  and,  in  states  for  which  such  informa- 
tion is  available,  other  students  with  Spanish 
surnames."  The  very  proposal  of  the  bill  was 
tantamount  to  the  recognition  that  Mexican- 
American  children  had  been  neglected  by 
American  schools. 

But  Senator  Yarborough's  legislation  went 
far  beyond  this  elemental  recognition.  It 
proposed  ( 1 )  bilingual  educational  pro- 
grams; (2)  the  teaching  of  Spanish  as  the 
native  language;  (3)  the  teaching  of  English 
as  a  second  language;  (4)  programs  designed 
to  impart  to  Spanish-speaking  students  a 
knowledge  of  and  pride  in  their  ancestral 
culture  and  language:  (5i  efforts  to  attract 
and  retain  as  teachers  promising  individuals 
of  Mexican  or  Puerto  Rican  descent;  and  (6) 
efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home.  What  ex- 
traordinary proposals! 

As  was  to  be  expected.  Senator  Yar- 
borough's bill  (Which  had  as  co-sponsors  Mr. 
Javlts  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York)  cre- 
ated a  flurry  of  activity  in  the  House  (al- 
though the  bill  went  largely  unnoticed  out- 
side the  Congress)  and  a  spate  of  companion 
House  bills  were  proposed.  Chief  among  them 
was  H  R.  9840  offered  by  James  H  Scheuer 
(D.-New  York) .  Congressman  Scheuer  wished 
to  include  not  only  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents, as  Yarborough  proposed,  but  all  those 
whose  native  language  Is  not  English. 
Scheuer  asked  for  five  times  the  money  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  had  proposed  ($25,000,000 
as  against  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967-68); 
further,  his  bill  provides  for  participation 
by  full-time  non-public  school  students 
(children  In  parochial  and  other  private 
schools) . 

Of  course,  a  few  objections  have  been  raised 
against  such  legislation.  Some  linguists  have 
objected  to  linking  the  bill  to  poverty;  they 
insist  that  the  bill  be  completely  unrestricted 
to  allow  the  cultivation  of  a  vast  bl-lingual 
resource.  But  this  Is  truly  another  problem. 
What  the  legislation  has  really  proposed  (no 
matter  how  awkwardly,  and  despite  all  the 
programming  Intricacies  which  will  have  to 
be  worked  out)  is  that  the  school,  as  a  social 
institution  which  serves  the  children  of  an 
open  society,  must  build  on  the  cultural 
strengths  w'hich  the  child  brings  to  the 
classroom;  to  ciUtivate  In  this  child  ances- 
tral pride;  to  reinforce  (not  destroy)  the 
language  he  natively  speaks;  and  to  give  this 
child  the  sense  of  personal  identification  so 
essential  to  his  social  maturation. 

Senator  Yarborough's  Senate  Bill  428  was 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education  in  August.  If  it 
achieves  passage,  his  "sleeper"  will  have 
thrust  greatness  upon  him,  and  Texas  will 
have  become  as  illustrious  In  educational 
history  as  Massachusetts. 

Frank  M.  Cordasco. 
(Dr.  Frank  Cordasco.  sociologist  and  au- 
thor,   is    professor    of    education,    Montclair 
State  College,  N.J.) 
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BIG    REASON    FOR    SST-CONCORDE 
COMPETITION  IS  FADING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.   President,  the 
world's     airlines     are     having     second 


thoughts  about  the  Anglo-French  super- 
sonic transport,  the  Concorde,  which  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  service  in  1971. 

Orders  for  this  first  entry  in  the  SST 
sweepstakes  have  been  lagging  well  be- 
hind expectations,  according  to  a  report 
published  in  this  morning's  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Not  only  that, 
some  airlines  that  had  purchased  options 
to  buy  the  plane  now  say  they  may  not 
exercise  them,  the  Journal  reports.  The 
options  were  picked  up  at  a  cost  of  up 
to  $280,000  apiece. 

These  reports  demonstrate  that  the 
Concorde  is  not  going  to  be  the  enor- 
mous competitive  threat  to  our  aviation 
industry-  that  had  earlier  been  predicted 
for  it.  Some  airlines  have  indicated 
they  are  willing  to  wait  for  the  Ameri- 
can SST  not  only  because  of  its  superior 
engineering  but  also  because  they  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  some  strain  j.;  their  finan- 
cial resources  imposed  by  purchases  of 
Boeing  747's— the  jumbo  jet — on  which 
they  will  take  delivery  in  late  1969. 

I  submit — and  so  argued  last  Thursday 
when  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
transportation  appropriations  bill  to  slow 
down  the  SST  development  program- 
that  delaying  our  SST  program  a  year  or 
even  2  years  will  not  do  one  iota  of  dam- 
age to  the  sales  outlook  for  the  plane. 

As  the  Journal  report  pointed  out: 

The  world's  airlines  aren't  particularly 
averse  to  delaying  their  next  period  of  ma- 
jor spending  for  several  years  .  .  . 

Despite  the  fact  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  voted  to  go  ahead  full  steam 
with  SST  development,  I  hope  President 
Johnson  will  take  note  of  the  Concorde's 
difficulties  when  he  casts  about  for  items 
to  cut  out  of  this  year's  budget.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  rush  our  SST 
development  program.  A  1-  or  2-year 
delay  will  not  hurt  our  competitive  posi- 
tion at  all;  and  certainly  there  is  no 
military  necessity  for  this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Orders  for  Ettrope's  Concorde  Plane  Lag — 
Some  Airlines  Mat  Await  Boeing's  SST 
The  world's  airlines  appear  to  be  having 
some  second  thoughts  about  the  Concorde, 
the  supersonic.  136-passenger  Jet  being  de- 
veloped Jointly  by  Britain  and  France  and 
expected  to  go  Into  service  In  1971. 

Orders  for  the  aircraft  haven't  been  coming 
In  as  fast  as  was  earlier  estimated  and  some 
airlines  that  already  have  purchased  options 
to  buy  the  Jet.  at  up  to  $280,000  each,  indi- 
cate they  may  not  exercise  them. 

Reasons  for  the  Concorde's  apparent  sales 
lag  are  varied,  but  one  possible  result  could 
be  that  In  forgoing  the  Anglo-French  plane 
the  alrUnes  will  put  their  money  on  Boeing 
Go's  2707,  the  1.800-mlle-an-hour,  350  pas- 
senger SST  that's  expected  to  go  Into  opera- 
tion in  late  1974.  at  the  earliest. 

The  Concorde  is  expected  to  sell  for  about 
$21  million,  including  spare  parts,  and  Boe- 
Ings  SST  for  about  $40  million.  More  im- 
portant than  this  difference  In  price,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  airlines  are  coming  into 
a  period  of  severe  strain  on  their  financial 
resources,  mostly  In  expanding  current  jet 
fleets  and  In  borrowing  to  pay  for  Boeing's 
747.  This  Is  the  so-called  Jumbo  Jet  that  will 
carry  up  to  380  passengers  and  coet  $20  mil- 
lion each.  Initial  deliveries  of  the  747  are 
expected  In  late  1969. 


Also,  there  will  be  potential  purchases  of 
short  and  medium-range  Jets  currently  under 
development,  such  as  the  so-called  air-bus 
being  designed  by  Lockheed  Alrcrafv  Corp 
and  another  air-bus  version  planned  as  a 
Joint  venture  by  Britain.  West  Germany  and 
Prance,  both  being  readied  for  the  early 
1970's. 

Thus,  the  world's  airlines  aren't  particu- 
larly averse  to  delaying  their  next  period  of 
major  spending  for  several  years — to  1974, 
when  they  can  buy  the  Boeing  2707.  from 
1971.  when  they  would  be  taking  delivery  on 
the  Concorde. 

reservations  about  engineering 
Among  other  reservations  the  airlines  are 
said  to  have  on  the  Concorde  Is  Its  engineer- 
ing. In  the  U.S.,  especially,  potential  buyers 
are  concerned  with  an  Increase  in  the  plane's 
overall  weight  from  original  specifications 
to  about  370,000  pounds  from  350.000. 

It's  understood  U.S.  engineers  who  have 
evaluated  the  Concorde  aren't  satisfied  the 
plane,  with  the  additional  weight,  will  be  able 
to  fly  the  3.600  miles  between  New  York  and 
Paris  nonstop. 

Contributing  to  the  Increased  weight  is 
the  addition  of  two  more  thrust  reversers. 
used  to  slow  the  plane  on  landing;  this  is 
being  insisted  on  by  U.S.  airlines.  The  Con- 
corde's developers  recommended  only  two 
thrust  reversers  plus  a  drag  parachute,  but 
U.S.  evaluators  turned  this  down.  Additional 
galley  and  other  interior  items  asked  for  by 
U.S.  airline  engineers  also  are  Increasing  the 
plane's  weight. 

The  tight  design  of  the  Concorde  to  pre- 
serve Its  aerodynamic  qualities,  experts  say, 
preclude  enlargement  of  the  fuel  tanks  to 
increase  range.  It's  also  considered  possible 
the  craft  will  be  able  to  carry  only  120  to  125 
passengers  on  long-range  flights  Instead  of 
the  planned  136. 

Another  point  in  controversy  Is  the  Con- 
corde's projected  high  landing  speed  of  about 
158  knots,  compared  with  130  to  140  knots 
for  current  Jets.  Stress  on  tires  and  on  run- 
ways at  certain  airports,  plus  high  noise 
levels,  also  pose  problems. 

But  British  Aircraft  Corp..  and  Sud  Avia- 
tion, the  plane's  builders,  claim  they  have 
made  provisions  for  extra  weight  and  that 
they  will  solve  these  problems.  The  buyers 
have  about  a  year  before  they  must  make 
firm  commitments  tielng  down  to  accepting 
the  plane,  during  which  period  definite 
guarantees  by  the  manufacturers  will  be 
worked  out. 

As  for  the  airlines  that  already  have  or- 
dered the  Concorde,  a  spokesman  for  Air 
India  said  last  week  "We  have  two  Boeing 
747  Jumbo  Jets  on  order,  and  we  have  reserved 
three  positions  for  the  U.S.  supersonic  Jet. 
The  possibility  of  our  taking  up  our  Con- 
corde positions  must  now  be  regarded  as  very 
remote." 

Also,  It's  understood  Australia's  Qantas 
AirUnes  is  considering  canceling  Its  four  Con- 
corde options.  Says  a  Qantas  spokesman,  "We 
haven't  made  and  aren't  In  the  process  of 
making  any  decision  on  the  Concorde."  He 
noted  the  line  doesn't  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion until  six  months  after  the  first  prototype 
flies,  expected  next  February.  "It  would  be 
fatuous  to  say  we  don't  want  It  until  we  see 
how  it  flies."  he  adds.  Qantas  has  six  Boeing 
SSTs  on  order. 

Irish  International  AlrUnes  says  it  Is  by- 
passing the  Concorde  entirely. 

SALES    BELOW    EXPECTA'nONS 

There's  little  question  but  that  sales  so  far 
of  the  Anglo-French  plane  have  failed  to 
come  up  to  expectations.  Brtlsh  Aircraft  con- 
fidently predicted  earlier  this  year  that  orders 
in  1967  would  reach  100  from  the  then- 
current  69. 

But  only  five  more  options  have  been  taken 
to  date,  three  by  Ltifthansa.  the  West  Ger- 
man line,  and  two  by  Eastern  Air  Lines.  The 
latest  order  was  in  June. 


A  spokesman  for  British  Aircraft  concedes 
the  earlier  estimate  of  100  orders  by  the  end 
of  this  year  was  optimistic,  but  he  says. 
"We  are  still  confident  the  plane  will  do 
what  we  say  it  will  do.  operationally  and 
saleswlse." 

Adds  the  BAC  spokesman:  "It  Isn't  crucial 
to  the  project  that  we  reach  the  100-order 
mark  by  the  end  of  1967.  We  have  our  first 
three  years  of  production  pretty  well  com- 
mltt-ed  (With  existing  orders)  and  when  we 
reach  the  100  mark  Is  fairly  immaterial.  .  .  . 
There  could  well  be  an  order  lull  until  the 
prototypes  fly." 

The  Concorde  Is  costing  the  British  and 
French  $1.4  billion  for  development  and  con- 
struction of  just  four  planes — a  prototype 
and  a  preproduction  model  by  both  BAC  and 
Sud. 

Beyond  this.  It's  believed  it  will  take  an- 
other $560  million  total  from  the  two  coun- 
tries to  begin  production  runs  of  the  aircraft. 
So  far.  this  money  hasn't  been  forthcoming, 
and  there's  continued  speculation  that  the 
British  government  Is  unhappy  with  the  proj- 
ect, that  it's  costing  too  much  and  that  It 
doesn't  want  to  put  up  its  share.  The  French 
withdrawal  from  the  "swing  wing"  fighter 
Joint  project  this  summer  didn't  make  the 
British  particularly  happy  about  Joint 
projects. 

The  British  government  Insists  It's  fully 
committed  to  the  Concorde,  however,  and 
that  it  Isn't  yet  necessary  to  put  up  the  extra 
cash.  Indeed.  John  Stowehouse,  minister  of 
state  m  the  Ministry  of  Technology,  asserts 
the  government  already  has  spent  $9.8  mil- 
lion In  tooling  and  some  materials  for  pro- 
duction models  of  the  plane. 


WILL  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REC- 
ORD BE  THE  NEXT  PUBLICA- 
TION TO  BE  BANNED  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's press  carries  the  story  that  the 
October  9.  1967.  issue  of  Newsweek  has 
been  banned  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  for  carr>-ing  a  story  show- 
ing how  poor  and  corrupt  the  Vietnamese 
Army  is. 

According  to  the  new  Vietnamese  Con- 
stitution, there  is  supposed  to  be  freedom 
of  Uie  press  in  South  Vietnam.  As  was 
.shown  when  there  was  a  newspaper 
crackdown  just  before  the  September  3. 
1967.  so-called  free  elections,  there  is 
freedom  of  the  press  in  South  Vietnam 
only  so  long  as  the  newspapers  publish 
what  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
junta  approves. 

The  article  in  Newsweek  is  entitled 
"Their  Lions — Our  Rabbits"  and  gives  a 
factual  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  to  fight,  of  how 
corrupt  it  is.  and  of  how  so  many  mem- 
bers of  that  army  are  "opting  out"  of  the 
war  and  turning  it  over  to  the  U.S.  forces. 
The  article  points  out  how.  in  August  of 
this  year,  more  Americans  were  drafted 
than  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
had  drafted  in  the  preceding  6  months. 

I  ask  unaioimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Their  Lions — Our  Rab- 
bits," published  in  the  October  9,  1967. 
issue  of  Newsweek,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

It  may  be  that  because  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  carry  this  Newsweek 
article,  the  Congressional  Record  itself 
will  now  be  banned  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  shall  have  the  article  reprinted  and 
offer  to  send  a  copy  to  anyone  in  South 
Vietnam  who  wants  one — if  they  ever 
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find  out  there  that  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  Newsweek,  Oct.  9.  1967] 
Theik  Uons — Our  Rabbits 

(Note.— Bj/  common  consent,  there  is 
only  one  native  institution  in  South.  Viet- 
nam sufficiently  strong  and  cohesive  that  it 
miaht  b"  able  to  insure  the  country's  sur- 
vual  as  an  independent.  non-Cow munist 
state  That  institution  is  the  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces.  Recently.  Newsweek 
Correspondent  Merton  D.  Perry  was  asked  to 
appraise  the  capacity  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  to  meet  that  heavy  respoJisi- 
bility.  tlis  report  follows:) 

At  Dak  To  in  the  central  highlanas  of 
Vietnam,  an  entire  Soutli  Vietnamese  regi- 
ment has  taken  itself  out  of  action  in  order 
to  concentrate  upon  supplying  the  173rd 
US  Airborne  Brigade  base  with  beer,  prosti- 
tutes and  laundry  service.  A  Vietnamese 
Ranger  unit  performs  a  similar  function  for 
the  Fourth  U.S.  Division  ne-ar  Plelku.  And  in 
Bien  Hoa.  next  to  a  sprawUng  airfield 
crowded  with  GI's,  another  enterprising 
Ranger  outfit  has  built  a  red-Ught  district 
known  as  "Tijuana  Ea^t." 

All  across  the  shell-pocked  face  of  South 
Vletmim  these  days,  a  distressing  fact  is 
evident:  an  uncomforUibiy  large  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  fighting  men  have  vir- 
tually opted  out  of  the  war,  leaving  the  field 
to  their  big  American  brothers.  In  each  of 
the  past  three  months.  U.S.  combat 
deaths  have  exceeded  Uiose  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Total  American  casualties  now 
regularly  outnm  the  South  Vietnamese 
draft  call,  and  in  August  alone  the  U.S. 
drafted  more  men  than  Soutli  Vietnam  had 
in  the  previous  six  months. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army,  In  short.  Is 
sick.  Like  the  society  which  created  It,  It  Is 
riddled  with  factionalism,  nepotism,  corrup- 
tion, inefficiency,  incompetence  and  coward- 
ice. As  a  result,  the  RVNAF  (Republic  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces)  all  too  often  prove 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  perform  even 
the  relatively  limited  task  which  is  now  their 
chief  mission:  the  protection  of  rural  pacifi- 
cation teams. 

HEADS  AND    HEARTS 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  inherent  reason  why 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  should  not  be  a 
flrst-class  fighting  force.  As  a  Vietnamese 
colonel  recently  remarked  to  me  over  break- 
fast: "The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  fight  like  lions  while  our  soldiers  fight 
like  rabbits."  Yet  the  rabbits  come  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  Uons.  Often,  they  even 
come  from  the  same  families. 

Why  are  "our"  Vietnamese  so  poor  and 
"theirs"  so  good''  My  colonel  friend  supplied 
part  of  the  answer  "The  Commimlsts  fight," 
he  said,  "because  their  officers  have  some- 
thing in  their  heads  and  hearts — and  the 
soldiers  know  what  they  are  fighting  for." 
Beyond  that,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  benefit  from  the  impressive  expertise 
in  guerrilla  tactics  developed  by  their  com- 
manders in  decades  of  war  against  the 
French  and  Americans.  By  contrast,  the 
South  Vietnamese  serviceman  Is  frequently 
led  by  venal  and  Inexpert  commanders  and 
lisually  has  no  reason  for  wanting  to  fight 
at  all. 

To  begin  with,  the  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
dier Is  extremely  poorly  paid  (a  private 
draws  about  $15  a  month)  and  poorly  cared 
for.  His  officers  generally  mak''  no  attempt 
to  motivate  him.  "Most  enlisted  men  do  not 
have  any  clear  understanding  that  they  are 
fighting  Communtsts,"  a  Vietnamese  lieu- 
tenant recently  told  me.  And  because  com- 


m.-inders  often  pocket  part  of  their  unit's 
food  allowance,  the  soldiers  are  virtually 
forced  to  steal  their  food  from  the  peasants. 
This,  in  turn,  engenders  In  many  South 
Vietnamese  troops  a  contempt  lor  the  peas- 
antry. On  one  operation  near  Bong  Son 
which  I  witnessed  recently,  the  men  of  a 
crack  regular  unit  foresightedly  brought 
along  empty  sandbags  In  which  to  carry 
their  loot. 

HISTORT 


Such  a  sorry  state  Is  not  achieved  over- 
night, and.  Indeed,  the  present  dilemma  has 
sprung  from  vears  of  Ineptitude  and  missed 
opportunities"  Created  after  the  second 
world  war  as  part  of  the  French  Army,  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  establishment 
was  organized  first  into  light-Infantry  bat- 
talions, for  which  French  officers  had  little 
but  contempt.  After  Prance's  defeat,  the 
destiny  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  was 
largely  guided  by  two  American  advisers. 
Lt.  Gen.  John  (Iron  Mike)  O'Danlel  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  (Hanging  Sam)  Williams. 
Between  them,  they  eventually  forged  a  sys- 
tem of  heavy  divisions  and  ciunbersome  staffs 
designed  to  repel  a  Korean-type  attack 
across  the  17th  parallel  by  North  Vietnam. 
By  1961.  the  South  Vietnamese  had  an  un- 
wieldly,  road-bound  army  that  was  incapable 
of  meeting  and  defeating  a  guerrUla  enemy 
on  his  own  ground.  And  in  1961,  the  Com- 
munists launched  Just  that  sort  of  attack. 

Then,  It  has  been  said,  was  the  time  for 
the  U.S.  to  force  the  Vietnamese  to  redirect 
their  efforts.  Instead,  the  American  mUltary 
command  In  South  Vietnam  concentrated  on 
beefing  up  Its  advisory  force  and  bringing 
in  a  lot  more  military  hardware.  Thus,  by 
early  1965,  the  South  Vietnamese  were  very 
neiirly  beaten,  and  the  U.S.  had  to  send  In 
Its  own  troops  to  stave  off  disaster. 

Since  then,  the  South  Vietnamese  mlliUry 
have  staggered  haphazardly  along  the  road 
to  recoverv.  U.S.  mlUtary  men,  in  fact,  stead- 
fastly mamtaln  that  dramatic  progress  Is 
being  made,  and  the  Pentagon's  favorite 
ammunition — statistics — Is  liberally  ex- 
pended to  prove  the  point.  South  Vietnam's 
armed  forces  have  grown  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  a  year  In  each  of  the  last  three  years 
and  now  total  more  than  700,000  men— of 
whom  250.000  are  regulars  and  the  rest 
mlUtia.  The  number  of  combat  battalions 
rated  "satisfactory"  by  U.S.  observers  has 
risen  about  40  per  cent  since  the  end  of  1965. 
Desertions  have  decreased  sharply  (although 
soldiers  still  are  going  over  the  hill  at  the 
rate  of  about  74,000  a  year),  the  kill  ratio  is 
rising  and  the  South  'Vietnamese,  according 
to  official  statistics,  are  capturing  more  weap- 
ons than  before, 

DEATHS 

To  many,  however.  It  still  appears  that  the 
U.S.  command  Is  Inclined  to  label  as  "prog- 
ress" any  action  in  which  the  Vietnamese 
have  merely  done  their  duty.  There  are,  ad- 
mittedly, some  highly  effective  Vietnamese 
units— notably  among  the  Marine  and 
Ranger  outfits.  But  the  fact  remains  that  360 
pacification  workers  have  been  assassinated 
so  far  this  year— often  while  army  units 
stood  Idly  by  not  far  away. 

Corruption,  moreover,  continues  to  be 
endemic  In  the  RVNAF.  One  South  Viet- 
namese division  commander  was  recently 
found  to  have  sold  to  the  Viet  Cong  rice  that 
had  been  provided  by  the  U.S.  aid  program. 
Other  officers  conduct  a  brisk  smuggling 
trade  across  the  Cambodian  border,  even  Im- 
porting such  Red  Chinese  items  as  flash- 
lights and  ball-point  pens.  And  commands 
Ln  the  RVNAF  often  are  bought  for  officers 
by  a  syndicate  of  backers,  assured  of  an 
Immense  profit  out  of  Illegal  deals. 

WHrTEWASH 

Ttie  Saigon  government  has  pledged  that 
It  will  stamp  out  all  this,  but  frequently  Its 
efforts  boll  down  to  a  whitewash.  The  district 
chief  of  Cu  Chi.  north  of  Saigon,  was  fired 


recently  for  his  misdeeds,  but  soon  surfaced 
again  as  chief  of  another  province,  having 
heen  promoted  from  captain  to  major. 

Efforts  at  reform,  however,  continue.  The 
Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff  already  has 
approved  a  42-point  plan  to  Improve  the 
qualitv  of  the  armed  forces:  it  includes  pro- 
vision for  dependent  housing  and  ration 
allowances  for  troops  and  several  steps  to 
upgrade  military  education.  More  promising 
yet  is  a  scheme  for  a  wliolesale  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  armed  forces,  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  the  first  of  next  year.  This  scheme 
would  strip  corps  commanders  of  their  war- 
lord powers  and  put  54  battalions  directly 
under  the  control  of  province  chiefs  to  con- 
centrate on  pacification  security.. 

According  to  a  knowledgeable  officer  in  the 
U.S.  conunand,  however,  the  reorganization 
Is  in  "Umbo"  for  the  moment.  "It  looks  like 
there's  still  a  lot  of  horse  trading  going  on 
among  the  generals,"  this  officer  says.  But 
the  hard  fact  is  that  If  this  and  other  re- 
forms are  not  carried  out,  if  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  do  not  somehow  acquire  the 
will  and  ability  to  fight,  then  the  American 
shield  will  be  needed  in  South  Vietnam  for 
a  far  longer  time  than  anyone  cares  to 
contemplate. 
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AMBASSADOR  ED-WARD  CLARK, 
TEXAN  IN  AUSTRALIA.  IS  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
we  arc  all  familfer  with  the  ,iob  that  Hon, 
Edward  Clark  is  performing  for  our 
country  as  Ambassador  to  Australia,  At 
this  time  of  increasing  importance  of 
that  part  of  the  world  and  our  vital 
friendship  with  Australia,  Ed  Clark  i.s 
the  right  man  to  represent  our  interests. 
Yesterday's  New  York  Times  Sunday 
magazine  contains  an  article  written  by 
an  assistant  editor  of  the  Melbourne  Sun 
which  colorfully  describes  our  Ambas- 
sador's 2  years  in  Canberra,  and  what 
happened  "When  a  Texas-Style  Diplo- 
mat Hits  Australia."  I  was  pleased  that 
the  article  reports  the  love  this  sixth - 
generation  Texan  feels  for  his  home 
State,  which  strongly  flavors  his  diplo- 
matic style,  but  all  of  us  can  feel  equal 
pride  in  the  job  of  representation  he  is 
doing  for  our  country. 

He  has  traveled  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  since  his  appointment  and 
has  taken  the  story  of  our  country,  and 
often  the  personal  words  of  our  Presi- 
dent, into  every  corner  and  every  orga- 
nization in  that  country.  I  am  privileged 
to  count  Mr.  Clark  as  an  old  and  clo.se 
friend  and  know  that  the  article  rightly 
describes  him  as  the  finest  Ambassador 
the  United  States  has  ever  had  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORt), 
as  follows: 

When  a  Texas-Style  Diplomat  Hrrs 

AUSTR.\LIA 

(By  Harry  Gordon,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Melbourne  Sum 
Canberra  —The  bus  pulled  up  outside  the 
large  red-brick  Georgian  building,  and  the 
driver  called  out,  "Okay,  then.  Everybody  out 
for  the  American  Embassy."  The  tourist,s 
spilled  across  the  sidewalk  and  into  the 
marble-floored  entrance,  between  framed 
replicas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  emerged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  trooped  across  a  formal 


garden  and  reached  another  front  door.  A 
rich  Texan  voice  boomed:  "Well,  howdy  folks. 
I'm  the  Ambassador,  and  this  here  Is  Missus 
Clark  Just  take  your  time  looking  around, 
and  ask  me  anything  you  want.  It'd  make 
me  very  happy  If  you'd  all  accept  a  Texas 
yellow  rose  and  some  literature  about  my 
home  state." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Clark,  Ambassador  for 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Austral- 
ian capital  citv  of  Canberra,  was  wearing 
a  yachting  Jacket  that  day,  with  a  yellow 
rose  in  the  lapel  and  watch  chain  that  car- 
ried a  golden  miniature  map  of  Texas;  when 
he  lifted  his  arms  wide  or  pointed  to  his 
treasures— "That  there's  a  Plc-cass-ee-oh, 
and  here's  a  chart  showing  all  the  oldest 
houses  m  San  Augustine,  Texas,"  he  revealed 
bright  blue,  three-inch-wide  braces,  decor- 
ated with  reindeer. 

Afterwards,  the  tourists  marched  back  to 
the  bus,  loaded  with  little  yellow  roses,  bun- 
dles of  booklets  and  a  mild  air  of  bewilder- 
ment. Thev  had  Just  been  hit  by  Hurricane 
Ed  and  this  can  be  an  overwhelming  ex- 
perience. He  had  kissed  babies,  posed  for 
snapshots  beside  his  elm  tree  I'Miz  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  planted  that")  and  extracted  sin- 
cere, puzzled  promises  from  a  bunch  of  Indo- 
nesian students  that  they  would  visit  his 
home  In  San  Augustine.  Other  passengers 
had  been  treated  to  a  series  of  Jokes  ("So 
President  Lincoln  said,  'If  you-all  think  Gen- 
eral Grant's  drinking  too  much,  I  Just  wish 
you'd  find  out  what  brand  he's  drinking 
he's  the  only  one  we  got  who's  win- 
ning'"), and  still  others  now  possessed 
recipes  for  mixing  drinks  from  bourbon,  a 
potion  not  easily  available  In  AustraUa. 

The  next  stop  on  the  bus  tour  was  at  the 
Japanese  Embassy,  and  the  disembarking 
tourists  were  disappointed  to  find  that  no- 
body was  waiting  at  the  front  door  to 
greet  them.  "Where  the  heck's  the  Ambas- 
sador?" asked  several  passengers  of  a  butler 
who  had  obviously  been  told  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  silverware  and  the  ashtrays,  but 
the  butler  remained  silent  and  Inscrutable. 
Nor  were  the  tourists  howdied  at  the  Brit- 
ish, the  French  and  the  German  Embassies. 
At  the  Soviet  mission's  building,  the  bus  did 
not  even  stop. 

The  bus  Jaunt  around  Canberra's  embas- 
sies that  dav  in  1965  had  been  organized  to 
raise  money  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  it  was 
quite  successful.  But  It  did  not  endear  Ed 
Clark,  the  newly  appointed  United  States 
Ambassador,  to  all  members  of  the  resident 
diplomatic  corps.  What  was  the  man  trying 
to  do,  some  of  them  asked,  turn  the  place 
Into  some  kind  of  fairground  stall?  Did 
he  think  he  was  running  for  office?  Today 
Clark  grins  proudly  as  he  recalls  that  the 
man  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, Sir  Robert  Menzles.  took  him  gently 
aside  and  told  him:  "You  keep  that  stuff 
up.  Ed.  and  they'll  throw  you  out  of  the 
ambassadors'  union." 

In  fact.  Ed  Clark  has  kept  up  the  practice 
of  meeting  tourist  coaches;  he  is,  of  course, 
the  only  ambassador  in  Canberra  to  do  so. 
He  shook  hands  with  nearly  2,000  on  that 
first  strenuous,  memorable  Red  Cross  day, 
and  his  personal  howdy-total  (after  two 
years  In  tlie  Job)  is  something  over  14,000, 
So  far.  nobody  has  tried  to  throw  him  out 
of  the  ambas.^"adors'  union;  indeed,  most  of 
his  fellow  diplomats  have  come  to  regard  him 
with  deep  affection — although  he  is  still  apt 
to  make  the  more  pukka  of  them  wince  when 
he  calls  a  greeting  like  "Howya,  Charlie,  y'ole 
hossfly,"  at  a  cocktail  party. 

Clark,  at  61.  is  one  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service's  most  unusual  exports,  and 
he  Is  undoubtedly  the  leading  character  in 
the  Australian  national  capital.  Canberra 
(pop.  100.000)  is  a  beautifully  )ald-out, 
rather  staid  city,  which  possesses  a  well-de- 
fined Establishment  whose  members  come 
from  the  Australian  National  University,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  civil  service  and  the 


Houses  of  Parliament.  The  pattern  of  living 
inside  this  Establishment  is  quite  formal; 
with  the  bulky  exception  of  Ed  Clark.  It  has 
Included  only'  two  really  colorful  ambassa- 
dorial characters  In  recent  years.  One  was  a 
Malaysian  who  disappeared  mysteriously  last 
year  for  nine  days  after  striking  up  a 
friendship  with  a  King's  Cross  (Sydney) 
stripper;  the  other  was  an  Indonesian  who 
insisted  on  performing  somersaults  in  his 
garden  each  morning,  clad  only  in  a  sarong. 
Both  have  now  returned  to  their  homelands, 
leaving  Clark  undisputed  as  the  most  re- 
freshing personality  In  the  rather  pompous 
protocol-conscious  diplomatic  round. 

Clark  Is  a  large.  200-pound  extrovert  who 
rambles  at  formal  functions  through  an  ap- 
p:irent!y   endless   supply    of   folksy,    cracker- 
barrel.    Texas-flavored   stories.   He    has   been 
branded  a  clown  by  some  critics,  and  "Mister 
Ed"  (after  TV's  talking  horse)  by  others.  He 
has   certainly   talked   a   lot.   often   in   Texan 
superlatives,  and  he  has  a  formidable  repu- 
t.atlon  as  a  backslapper;   he  has  dropped  a 
few  diplomatic  clangers,  is  reputed  to  own 
the    loudest     (and    thus    least    diplomatic) 
whisper  in  Canberra,  and  has  shown  an  al- 
most pathological  determination  to  view  the 
world    through    yellow-rose-colored    glasses. 
His  obsession  with  that  Texas  bloom  asserts 
itself  in  many  ways;   at  a  conservative  esU- 
mate,    he    has    handed    out    some    50,000    of 
them;  he  rarely  is  without  one  in  his  button- 
hole; there  is,  in  fact,  a  rumor  that  he  wears 
a  yellow  rose  in  his  dressing  gown  lapel.  He 
has   850    yellow   rose    bushes   in    his    10-acre 
g^u-dens  at  the  embassy,  and  when  these  are 
out  of  season  he  goes  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  keep  up  the  supply — he  has  even  had  them 
flown,  packed  in  ice,  from  Texas. 

This  past  Aug.  26  he  sponsored  Australia's 
first  Texas  race  meeting  in  Canberra.  Events 
included  the  election  of  a  Yellow  Rose 
Maiden,  the  Lone  Star  Flying  Handicap,  the 
Texas  Handicap,  the  San  Augvistine  Im- 
provers' Race  and  the  Austin  Progressive 
Handicap.  The  Ambassador  and  his  Chinese 
butler  Huong  dispensed  bourbon  and  yellow 
roses  to  special  guests  under  a  flagpole  from 
which  fluttered  the  flag  of  the  Lone  Star 
State.  Tlie  winning  Jockey  in  the  Texas 
Handicap  received  a  decanter  full  of  botu- 
bon  and  the  lucky  horse  a  garland  of  300 
yellow  roses  flown  specially  from  Texas.  Some 
of  them,  it  ate. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  describe  Clark  as 
a  discrete  conversationalist  at  cocktail 
parties.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  of  one 
nationality,  "They're  not  like  Austra- 
lians .  ,  ,'they  put  their  hand  out  to  you, 
but  It's  not  for  shaking."  And  again, 
"Y'know,  If  you  were  on  fire,  those  guys 
wouldn't  even  bother  to  extinguish  you." 
(In  truth,  he  expressed  this  sentiment  a 
"Uttle  more  bawdlly.)  He  prefaces  many  re- 
marks with  "Shoot,  man,"  says  "you-all," 
refers  to  himself  as  "Ah"  and  shortens  the 
word  "mister"  to  "mlsf  "  or  "mizzuh." 

In  a  quiet  way,  he  has  managed  to  match 
his  wardrobe  admirably  to  lUs  personality 
and  his  vocabulary.  Not  long  ago  he  aston- 
ished natives  in  a  New  Guinea  marketplace 
by  arriving  In  a  Stetson— ^nd  when  he  ad- 
Justs  his  bowler  at  a  Jaunty  angle,  low  over 
one  eye,  he  immediately  takes  on  the  look 
of  ari  aging  but  enthusiastic  vaudeville 
comic.  He  is  not  a  wild  dresser;  but  m  striped 
pants,  cutaway,  silk  topper  and  other  for- 
mal gear,  he  always  gives  a  mischievous, 
Groucho  Marx  impression  of  someone  who 
has  been  playing  at  dressing  up. 

All  of  these  things  would  seem  to  make 
Ed  Clark  rather  unlikely  ambassadorial 
material — and  there  is  no  doubt,  frankly. 
that  he  is.  He  has  been  the  target  of  a  good 
deal  of  unsympathetic  criticism.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, though,  that  most  of  the  criticism 
occurred  soon  after  the  Ambassador's  ar- 
rival, when  the  general  Impression  was  that 
this  was  a  noisy,  over-Jovial  extrovert  who 
had  blundered,  by  reason  of  a  close  friend- 


ship with  President  Johnson,  Into  diplomacy. 
Some  of  his  most  vehement  early  critics  are 
now  quite  fervent  admirers. 

The  most  blistering  early  attack  came 
from  Douglas  Brass,  editorial  director  of 
Australia's  only  national  newspaper,  The 
Australian,  and  a  columnist  for  that  paper. 
A  month  after  Clark  presented  his  creden- 
tials in  Canberra,  Brass  wrote:  "He  obvi- 
ously has  a  heart  of  gold,  but  there's  no  dis- 
guising that  the  new  American  Ambassador 
to  Australia  is  something  of  a  disappoint- 
ment. Tlie  general  impression  in  the  capital 
is  that  if  Mr.  Edward  Clark  has  any  talents 
to  match  the  significance  of  his  post,  he 
does  his  genial  best  to  conceal  them.  It  Is 
grossly  undiplomatic  to  say  these  things— 
but  diplomacy  Is  no  more  my  business  than 
Mr.  Clark's;  and  I  think  It  tragic  that  the 
United  States  Administration  should  have 
so  Uttle  regard  for  us  as  to  send  a  folksy 
gladhander  to  Canberra  at  a  time  of  mutual 
delicacy,  in  war.  Investment  and  trade. 

Exactlv  six  months  later,  Douglas  Brass 
wrote  about  Ed  Clark  again.  He  recalled  his 
charges  that  the  Ambassador  was  a  folksy 
gladhander  with  no  talents  for  what  should 
be  an  important  Job.  and  then  he  went  on: 
"I  eat  my  words  now.  Mr.  Clark,  though  he 
still  loves  to  clown  In  public,  has  endeared 
himself  to  Canberra  as  a  very  shrewd  oper- 
ator and  genuine  friend  of  this  country.  I 
can  do  no  more  than  acknowledge  it,  and 
nobody  has  asked  me  to  do  it." 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  many  revised 
their  first  unflattering  opinions  of  Ed  Clark, 
and  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  is 
now    regarded    as   the    most   successful    Am- 
bassador the  United  States  has  ever  sent  to 
AustraUa.  The  Premier  of  the  state  of  Vic- 
toria.   Sir   Henry   Bolte,   says   candidly:    "No 
other  American  representative  has  attempted 
to  learn  about  the  country  and  know  the  peo- 
ple the  way  Ed  Clark  has.  Never  before  has 
the  US.  been  so  well  represented — and  with 
our    alliance    in    Vietnam,    our    closer    trade 
ties  and  the  growing  U.S.  Investment  in  Aus- 
tralia,  that  representation   has  to  be  good  " 
How  has  Clark,  the  clown  in  the  Stetson, 
done  it?  Bv  displaying  a  massive  appetite  for 
work  and  a  determination  to  see  every  one  of 
Australia's  3-mllllon  square  miles,  by  being 
totallv  sincere,  by  being  closer  to  his  head  of 
state  "than  any  ambassador  In  the  country. 
He  has  surrendered  none  of  his  flamboyance, 
and  his  extravagant  behavior  still  causes  a 
few   shudders   among   the    professional    dip- 
lomats: but  his  overall  performance  has  been 
so  impressive  that  a  member  of  his  staff  was 
recently  moved  to  remark,  "If  this  guy's  not  a 
professional,  I  Just  hope  he  never  loses  his 
amateur  status." 

It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  estimate  the  qual- 
ity of  an  ambassador's  work.  His  basic  Jobs 
are  to  feed  information  back  to  his  govern- 
ment and  to  build  good  will  between  the  two 
countries  concerned.  While  there  Is  no  re- 
liable gauge  available  to  assess  the  quality 
of  Clark's  reports,  it  is  known  that  last  year, 
when  President  J  anson  asked  his  ambassa- 
dors to  poll  ;;  ■  governments  to  which  they 
were  assigned  on  whether  the  U.S.  should 
bomb  Hanoi  and  mine  the  North  Vietnamese 
port  of  Haiphong.  Clark's  reply  was  reported 
to  be  on  the  President's  desk  10  days  before 
the  next  reply  was  received 

In  the  field  of  goodwUl,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  man  has  been  immeasurably  suc- 
cessful. Along  with  all  the  homUles,  the 
platitudes  and  the  Texas  hokum  that  he  dis- 
penses comes  a  great  deal  of  genuine 
warmth — and  Australians,  who  normally  dis- 
trust wordiness,  have  reacted  well  to  him. 
They  know  that  he  has  become  a  potent 
salesman  in  America  for  Australian  trade, 
travel   and   investment. 

"I  asked  the  President  Just  before  I  came 
out  here  what  I  was  supposed  to  do,  "  says 
Clark.  "The  President,  he  says,  'I  want  you  to 
spread  yourself  around,  Ed.  Don't  get  stuck 
in  no  martini  belt.  Don't  confine  yourself  to 
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the  striped-pants  circuit.  I  want  you  to  go 
out  and  meet  these  people.  And  I  want  you 
to  tell  us  every'tblng  about  Australia  .  .  . 
what  they're  thinking,  what  they're  doing, 
how  stable  thev  are,  how  friendly  they  are.' 

That.  Clark  has  foUowed  the  President  s  ad- 
vice there  can  be  little  doubt.  He  may  indeed 
have  followed  It  too  well,  from  the  Aus- 
traiun  point  of  view.  •Washli.gton  columnist 
Leslie  Carpenter,  whose  wife  Liz  is  press  sec- 
retary to  Mrs.  Johnson,  recently  speculated 
that  Clark  mav  soon  be  named  a  White  House 
■■troubleshooler"— the  latest  in  a  spate  of 
speculations  that  he  will  shortly  be  moving 
on.  new  that  he  has  served  a  two-year  stint 

in  Canberra.  .      .       ^   k„ 

But  Clark  professes  to  be  astonlsned  by 
the  report.  He  will  be  in  'Washington  this 
week,  but  the  visit,  he  says,  "was  my  idea, 
not  theirs.  I  have  a  number  of  matters  to 
discuss  with  the  Departments  of  State.  De- 
fense Interior  and  Agriculture  on  matters 
concerning  Australia— but  I'm  not  looking  for 
any  trouble  to  shoot.  II  the  President  has 
any  plans  for  me.  I  Just  don't  know  about 
them."  He  adds  that  he  intends  to  be  back 
m  Australia  in  time  for  the  Melbourne  Cup. 
the  naUon's  most  famous  horse  race,  which 
will  be  held  Nov.  2.  "I've  picked  the  last  two 
winners,"  he  remarks,  "and  I  intend  to  keep 
picking  'em." 

An  example  of  Clark's  thoroughness  in  fol- 
lowing the  Presldenj'f  counsel  has  been  his 
unprecedented  record  In  going  out  and  meet- 
ing the  people.  He  has  really  "spread  himself 
around."  He  flew  154.000  miles  in  1966  and 
has  flown  another  IIO.OOO  miles  this  year- 
crisscrossing  every  Australian  state,  visiting 
as  far  north  as  New  Guinea  and  as  far  south 
as  Australia's  Antarctic  base.  He  has  talked 
all  the  way.  averaging  a  formal  speech  ev- 
ery five  days,  working  a  circuit  that  embraces 
churches,  schools.  Rotary  and  Lions  clubs 
and  all  sorts  of  professional  and  trade  or- 
ganizations; his  aides  say  that  he  has  made 
far  more  speeches  than  any  ambassador,  from 
any  country,  In  the  capital. 

More  Important  Americans  have  visited 
Australia  during  Clark's  term  of  office  than 
ever  before;  mostly  they  are  personal  friends, 
and  they  seem  to  respect  his  Judgment  en- 
tirely. He  Is  credited  by  many  Canberra  ob- 
servers with  having  been  responsible  for  the 
visit  last  year  by  President  Johnson — the 
first  to  Australia  by  any  American  Presldent- 
In-ofUce.  He  has  worked  hard  to  promote 
American  Investment  in  Australia. 

Clark  Ls  known  to  have  intervened  on  Aus- 
tralia's behalf  when  U.S.  Government  au- 
thorities were  discussing  capital  outflow  re- 
straints and  possible  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can investments  overseas;  several  U.S.  cor- 
porations were  being  questioned  about  pro- 
grams involving  the  investment  in  AustraUa 
of  sums  of  between  $15-inlUlon  and  $250- 
mllllon.  "That's  when  I  got  Into  the  act," 
Clark  confesses.  "The  authorities  who  were 
doing  the  questioning  backed  off  .  .  .  maybe 
Just  to  get  rid  of  me."  He  Induced  a  14-man 
Texas  business  delegation  (most  of  them 
wearing  cowboy  hats)  to  tour  Axistralla  in 
July,  and  recently  persuaded  leaders  of  two 
New  York  banks  and  representatives  of  the 
oil.  steel  and  aluminum  Industries  to  offer 
to  put  up  the  money  for  the  establishment 
of  what  may  be  Australia's  first  post-grad- 
uate school  of  business  administration.  He 
has  worked  hard  this  year  at  getting  the 
US.  Armed  Forces  to  buy  supplies  for  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Vietnam  and  the  Pacific  in 
Australia. 

Undoubtedly.  Clark's  great  advantage  over 
all  other  ambassadors  In  Canberra  is  his 
ability  to  communicate  Immediately  without 
recourse  to  formal  displomatlc  channels,  with 
his  President.  He  has  done  this  quite  often. 
One  such  instance  came  before  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  visited  Australia  and  Asia 
last  year;  when  his  Itinerary  arrived  from  the 
SUte  Department.  It  showed  that  Hoinphrey 
was  diie  to  have  a  hall-day  In  Canberra,  tben 


two  days  In  Manila,  two  In  Bangkok  and 
longer  periods  In  other  Asian  capitals.  Other 
ambassadors  would  have  had  no  option  but 
to  accept  the  itinerary,  even  though  the 
shortness  of  the  Australian  stay  might  have 
been  construed  as  a  small  snub  to  the  Aus- 
traUan  Prime  Minister;  Clark  was  counseled 
by  his  own  professionals  not  to  take  any 
official  action. 

According  to  Canberra  newsmen,  Clark  Ig- 
nored the  advice.  He  telephoned  the  Presi- 
dent and  told  him,  "It's  not  good  enough. 
Mr  President.  You  can't  wipe  these  people 
offlike  that  .  .  .  Its  an  Insult!  If  half  a  day 
Is  the  best  you  can  do,  I  suggest  the  Vice 
President  doesn't  call  here  at  all."  The  itin- 
erary was  changed,  and  Humphrey  stayed  in 
Canberra  for  two  days.  The  Australian  Prime 
Minister.  Harold  Holt,  who  had  been  in  office 
only  a  short  time,  was  extremely  grateful  to 
Clark.  ,^      ^^  ^ 

Ed  Clark's  direct  route  to  the  President  has 
been  the  cause  of  some  embarrassment.  One 
vet.eran  Canberra  newspaperman  met  the 
Ambassador  recently  In  a  crowded  lounge  at 
the  city's  airport.  "Waal,  fancy  meetln'  you." 
Clark  called.  Then  Clark  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  gentle  roar:  "Y'know,  I  was  talkin' 
•smoruin'  to  the  President,  and  .  .  ."  Sud- 
denly the  lounge  was  hushed;  500  people 
craned  forward  to  hear  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  bad  been  thinking. 
"Whatever  it  was.  it  was  pretty  Insignificant," 
says  the  reporter.  "But  when  Mister  Ed  de- 
cides to  drop  a  name,  he  does  It  from  a  great 
height." 

The  Mister  Ed  label  was  first  applied  ma- 
liciously, but  now  It  is  used  with  total  af- 
fection. Sometimes  it  appears  in  newspaper 
headlines,  and  reporters  who  attend  confer- 
ences at  the  American  Embassy  have  chris- 
tened the  cocktail  he  serves  them— an  old- 
fashioned  with  a  burbon  base— "Mister  Ed's 
drink."  His  relationship  with  local  newspa- 
permen has  been  parUcularly  affectionate 
ever  since  he  played  host  at  a  press  confer- 
ence for  Pierre  Salinger,  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  press  secretary.  After  the  formal 
questioning  had  ended,  Clark  said  to^  Sal- 
inger, who  is  an  excellent  pianist:  "Hey, 
Pierre,  what  about  you  play  a  few  tunes  for 
the  boys?"  Salinger  obliged,  and  somehow 
the  affair  developed  into  a  singsong,  with 
newspapermen,  Clark  and  embassy  aides 
grouped  around  the  piano  singing  tunes  like 
"Chicago"  and  "Give  My  Regards  to  Broad- 
way." 

Clark's  nature  Is  so  aggressively  Jolly  and 
his  desire  to  be  loved  so  obvious  that  It 
would  be  easy  to  underrate  the  man.  But 
even  while  he's  telUng  Texas  Jokes,  Indulg- 
ing m  Texas  reminiscences  and  generally  be- 
having like  a  Texas  caricature,  the  eyes  be- 
hind his  rimless  glasses  are  operating  inde- 
pendently. They  are  cool,  level,  calculating — 
the  eyes  of  a  very  shrewd  man.  Just  how 
shrewd  might  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  built  up,  from  a  stake  of  $150  In  1932, 
a  personal  fortune  In  the  region  of  $10-mil- 
llon.  When  he  left  Texas  for  Australia,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Capital  National  Bank  and 
a  board  member  of  Texas  Southern  Univer- 
sity; his  law  firm  of  Clark.  Thomas,  Harris, 
Denlus  and  Winters  has  handled  the  affairs 
of  the  Lyndon  Johnson  family  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  active  In  Democratic 
party  politics  since  the  early  thirties,  and 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  L.B.J.  since 
the  pair  met  in  1934.  In  1937  Johnson  stood 
for  Congress,  and  his  campaign  was  handled 
by  Clark;  then.  In  1949,  Johnson  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  In  a  close  and  disputed 
contest. 

In  the  legal  wrangle  which  followed— 
there  were  charges  of  vote  rigging  and  claims 
that  Johnson  had  no  right  to  stand  for  Sen- 
ate office  while  he  was  still  a  Congressman — 
Clark  acted  as  Johnson's  senior  legal  coun- 
sel. "A  lot  of  people  think  Ed  owes  a  great 
deal,  Including  this  Job,  to  LB  J."  says  one 
friend  of  the  Clark  family.  "In  fact,  the  truth 


is  probably  the  opposite.  Lyndon  owes  more 
to  Clark  than  he  could  ever  pay  back."  What- 
ever the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
two  men  are  very  close;  President  Johnson 
is  godfather  to  one  of  Clark's  four  grand- 
children—three  girls  and  a  boy,  all  children 
of  his  daughter,  Leila.  (Clark  is  fiercely  proud 
of  the  fact  that  these  grandchildren  are 
sixth-generation  Texaiis:  "My  family  arrived 
in  1842,  when  Texas  was  still  a  republic") 
In  mld-1965.  Australia  had  been  without 
a  United  States  Ambassador  for  exactly  a 
year;  the  Job  was  being  held  down  very  weil 
by  a  charge  d'affaires,  but  there  were  many 
Australians  who  regarded  the  absence  of  an 
ambassador  as  a  considerable  slight.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Menzies.  who  was  then  Australia's  Prime 
Minister,  visited  Washington. 

"Sir  Robert  knew  how  to  talk  tough,"  says 
Clark.  "He  went  to  Washington  and  told 
President  Johnson  that  Australia  had  wailed 
long  enough  for  an  ambassador.  The  two 
countries  had  a  lot  of  ties,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  made  It  obvious  that  he  •was  getting 
ready  to  be  offended.  To  be  fair,  the  Presi- 
dent had  had  a  lot  of  things  on  his  mind, 
and  he  simply  hadn't  gotten  around  to  pick- 
ing the  right  man. 

"  'All  right.'  says  the  President.  "What  kind 
of  man  vou  got  In  mind?' 

"  'I  want  you  to  appoint  a  close  friend." 
says  Menzies"  'Someone  you've  got  confidence 
In  .  .  .  somebody  who  can  ring  you  on  the 
telephone  and  get  straight  through  to  you.' 
"  'How  would  you  feel  about  a  Texan?'  the 
President  asks,  and  the  Prime  Minister  says, 
•I  think  that  would  be  great  .  ,  .  as  long  as 
he's  a  Texan  who  knows  you  very  well." 

"  'Mlsf  Prime  Minister,'  says  the  President, 
'I  think  I  got  your  man."  " 

On  that  summer  day  In  1965.  Ed  Clark  and 
his  wife  Anne  were  driving  from  Washington 
to  Austin.  Tex.  They  arrived  home  to  find  a 
message  asking  Clark  to  ring  the  President 
Immediately.  "'Ed,""  said  the  President,  "I 
want  you  to  come  right  back  here  and  bring 
Anne  with  you.'" 

"What's  It  for?"  asked  Clark.  The  Presi- 
dent answered,  "I  can't  tell  you.  Ed,  but  Its 
pretty  Important."  That  night  Johnson  In- 
troduced the  Clarks  to  Menzies.  and  told 
him.  "I  think  I've  got  your  ambassador." 

"We  stayed  at  the  White  House  that  night 
and  talked  a  lot  more  about  the  Job  at  break- 
fast next  morning,"  Clark  recalls.  "Then  my 
wife  and  I  went  upstairs  to  talk  It  over.  That 
Sir  Robert  was  a  very  eloquent,  persuasive 
man.  but  I  had  a  lot  of  reservations.  I  kept 
telling  my  wife  I  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  with 
the  law  practice  and  the  bank.  I  told  her  I 
felt  I  ought  to  keep  working,  and  I  said 
something  about  saving  for  a  rainy  day.  'As 
far  as  vou're  concerned,  Ed  Clark,"  she  said, 
'it's  raining  right  now.  If  you  dont  take  this, 
you'll  Just  keep  on  doing  what  you've  been 
doing  for  the  past  40  years."  I  told  her  we'd 
better  get  on  down,  because  we'd  kept  those 
two  important  men  waiting  a  long  tUne." 

The  couple  went  downstairs  and  had  a  cup 
of  coffee;  and  suddenly  Ed  Clark,  native  son 
of  Texa.^,  banker,  attorney,  hamburger  con- 
noisseur and  amateur  breeder  of  bulls,  was 
Ambassador-designate  to  Australia.  "It  all 
happened  faster  than  a  bull's  blink."  he  says. 
Recently,  shambling  amiably  around  his 
dining  room,  living  room,  "'Texas  Room"  and 
garden,  pausing  often  to  point  out  the  attrac- 
tions (Steuben  glass  penguins,  paintings,  a 
husky-sled  harness  he  brought  back  from 
the  Antarctic,  tennis  courts — "Charlton  Hes- 
ton  plaved  there""- and  a  Texas  pecan  tree ) . 
Clark  admitted  frankly  that  he  had  been  very 
nervous  when  he  arrived  In  AustraUa.  Inter- 
viewing the  man  la  like  standing  under  a 
waterfall:  the  torrent  of  words  cascades  all 
around,  and  It  Is  utterly  impossible  to  divert 
the  flow.  But  when  he  talks  about  himself. 
Clark"s  honesty  can  be  quite  touching. 

"I  knew  all  the  guys  at  the  embassy  here 
were  professlonalB.  and  I  was  a  rank  ama- 
teur." he  said.  ""I  knew  they'd  look  upon  me 
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as  a  poUtical  appointee,  and  I  felt  they  would 
resent  me.  Yet  I  needed  them  so  much.  I 
didn't  know  a  thing  about  diplomacy— I  had 
no  reason  to.  I  didn't  even  know  anyone  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  I  knew  It  was  Impor- 
tant to  have  good  manners,  to  be  kind  and 
considerate  to  people,  but  I  didn't  know 
when  I  was  supposed  to  wear  a  cutaway  or  a 
silk  hat.  If  I  was  due  to  call  at  some  formal 
function,  say  an  embassy  party,  I  didn't  know 
how  long  I  was  supposed  to  stay  or  who  I 
was  supposed  to  talk  to  or  what  I  was  sup- 
posed to  talk  about.  I  didn't  know  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  if  they  had  wanted  to  make 
me  look  a  fool,  those  professionals  at  the 
embassy  cotild  easily  have  done  that.  They 
turned  out  to  be  wonderfully  loyal  and  co- 
operative, and  they  advised  me  well." 

The  loyalty  has  worked  both  ways.  Ed 
Clark  has  112  people  on  his  embassy  staff, 
and  he  has  made  some  sort  of  history  by 
entertaining  all  of  them  at  barbecues  and 
small  lunch  and  dinner  parties.  He  discusses 
every  speech  he  makes  and  conference  he  at- 
tends with  senior  counselors,  and  Is  usually 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Mrs.  Clark  Is  a  small,  gray-blond  woman 
whose  gentle,  rather  shy  and  wry  manner 
makes  her  an  Ideal  foil  for  the  gregarious 
Ambassador.  She  pretends  to  disapprove  of 
Clark"s  almost  belligerently  friendly  Invi- 
tations— In  back-country  towns  like  Wagga 
Wagga  and  Coonabarabran  he  has  been 
known  to  announce,  "If  you  folks  ever  find 
yourselves  In  Canberra  suffering  from  frost- 
bite or  snake-bite.  Just  call  In  on  Mlz  Clark 
and  me  for  our  bourbon  cure."  She  chides 
him  often  about  "talking  too  big,""  and  tells 
him  to  remember  that  he  is  a  foreigner  In 
Australia.  But  they  have  been  married  for 
39  years;  she  is  Intensely  devoted  and  proud. 

Mrs.  Clark's  gardening,  church  (they  are 
Episcopalians)  and  needlework  actlrttles. 
plus  a  very  catholic  taste  in  books  and  maga- 
zines, give  her  a  breadth  of  interests  out- 
side the  embassy;  Ed  Clark  has  very  few.  A 
nongardener  and  nongolfer.  he  spends  Just 
about  all  his  waking  time  In  some  form  of 
embassy  work,  though  he  does  keep  In  close 
touch  with  his  Texas  banking  and  legal  In- 
terests, even  to  the  point  of  staying  abreast 
of  all  staff  salary  adjustments.  Both  send 
frequent  tape  recordings  to  their  daughter 
and  her  family  In  Greenville.  Mo.;  they  often 
show  home  movies  (most  of  which  happen 
to  be  about  Texas)  and  entertain  at  barbe- 
cues which  range  from  the  intlmat*  to  the 
congested.  One  of  the  latter  t\-pe  was  thrown 
on  a  cattle  ranch  owned  by  a  friend  during 
the  Johnson  visit;  it  was  attended  by  400 
guests  and  a  group  of  friendly  kangaroos. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  on  a  visit  to  Sydney 
to  address  the  Institute  of  Engineers.  Clark 
heard  there  were  two  American  destroyers  in 
town,  fresh  from  Vietnam.  He  visited  the 
ships,  shook  hands  with  everyone  on  board 
and  asked  his  perennial  question;  "Anyone 
here  from  Texas?"  There  is  always  somebody 
there  from  Texas.  This  month  Americans 
serving  In  Vietnam  will  begin  taking  short 
furloughs  In  Australia,  and  Ed  Clark  will  be 
waiting  to  meet  each  planeload,  watching 
specially  for  the  Inevitable  Texan. 

"People  say  to  me  'You  "re  not  the  Ambas- 
sador for  the  United  States;  you're  the  Am- 
bassador for  Texas.'  "  says  Clark.  "I  say, 
'That  reminds  me  of  the  guy  who  threw  a 
rock  at  a  cat  and  hit  his  mother-in-law.  It 
ain't  so  bad  after  all."  " 

How  much  longer  Ed  Clark  -will  remain  the 
Ambassador  for  the  United  States  (and  for 
Texas)  is,  as  indicated,  open  to  some  doubt. 
"Just  before  I  came  out,"  he  said  recently, 
"I  asked  Senator  Fulbright  how  long  an  am- 
bassador usually  stayed,  and  he  said  a  man 
usually  had  the  Job  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Other  people  have  said  that 
about  two  years  Is  the  normal  t«rm."  Clark's 
two  years  were  up  on  Aug.  16;  It  Is  known 
that  the  State  Department  ha«  offered  him 
three  other  ambassadorships,  but  so  far  he 


has  chosen  to  remain  In  Canberra.  "'I 
wouldn"t  take  another  diplomatic  Job  Just 
for  the  honor  of  it,"  he  said,  but  if  the  Presi- 
dent told  me  that  I  might  lighten  his  burden 
in  some  small  way  by  accepting  an  appoint- 
ment, I'd  take  It."" 

At  this  point  his  large  face  quarried  Itself 
into  a  broad  grin.  "I  used  to  say  that  I 
didn't  want  to  go  any  place  where  there  was 
a  language  barrier."  he  said,  "But  my  wife, 
a  little  unkindley.  said,  'Let's  face  it,  honey, 
wherever  you  go  with  that  Southern  accent, 
you  gonna  wind  up  with  a  language  bar- 
rier.' "  He  dug  his  audience  in  the  ribe. 
chuckled  at  some  length  and  said  good-by. 
Ed  Clark  is  a  trouper,  and  like  all  good  troup- 
ers, he  likes  to  leave   em  laughing. 


FOREST  SERVICE  'nMBER  SALES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man, in  response  to  a  letter  I  sent  him 
on  August  2,  submitted  to  me  a  resume  of 
actions  underway  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  relate  to 
timber  supphes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Freeman  and  his  response 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  they  will 
be  generally  available  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  vital  subject. 

Secret  arj'  Freeman  has  outlined  four 
specific  areas  of  activities  where  efforts 
are  being  made  to  deal  with  the  critical 
log  supply  situation  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 

as  follows : 

August  2.  1967. 

Hon.  Orville  Feeeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Secretabt:  Enclosed  is  a  photo- 
static copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  an 
Oregon  constituent,  Mrs.  Anna  Bevans  of 
the  Northside  Lumber  Company,  Philomath, 
Oregon.  Also  enclosed  is  a  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  in  the  July  13  issue  of  the 
Newport,  Oregon,  News  Times  announcing  the 
signing  of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  logs 
to  be  shipped  to  Japan  through  facilities  to 
be  established  at  Yaquina  Bay. 

As  you  will  note,  Mrs.  Bevans,  a  partner 
in  a  small  business  log  and  lumber  operation, 
expressed  deep  concern  over  the  fact  that 
Japanese  bids  to  be  placed  on  logs  within 
shipping  distance  of  Yaquina  Bay  will  be  so 
excessive  as  to  prohibit  small  lumber  opera- 
tions such  as  the  Nortliside  Lumber  Company 
from  bidding  successfully,  Mrs.  Bevans  makes 
special  reference  to  the  arrangements  where- 
by the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  firms 
who  will  bid  on  this  timber  will  work  on  a 
cost  plus  basis.  My  constituent  feels  that  a 
cost  plus  bid  arrangement  may  possibly  be 
prohibited  on  sales  of  Federal  timber.  I 
have  not  heard  of  such  a  provision,  but  I 
will  appreciate  information  as  to  whether 
such  practices  are  prohibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Any  Information  you  may  be  able  to  supply 
concerning  the  subjects  discussed  In  Mrs. 
Bevans'  letter  would  be  appreciated. 

For  your  Information,  I  have  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Bevans  give  consideration  to  filing 
a  request  with  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  small 
business  timber  set  aside  eales  in  appropri- 
ate cases.  I  have  made  this  suggestion  with 
some  reservaOons,  however,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  record  concerning  small  busi- 
ness set  asides  in  timber  sales  in  Oregon  is 
not  at  all  impressive  as  compared  with  sales 
of  this  type  in  Washington,  California  and 


many  of  the  Southern  states  If  you  have  any 
comments  concerning  the  willingness  and 
deelre  of  the  Forest  Service  Regional  Office 
to  entertain  applications  for  small  business 
timber  set  asides  in  the  area  in  which  the 
Bevans'  firm  would  be  bidding,  such  infor- 
mation would  be  most  helpful  to  me  for 
future  guidance. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Bevans  inquires  concerning 
the  possibility  that  restrictions  be  placed  by 
the  Forest  Service  on  log  exports  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  in  the  same  fashion  that 
exports  are  excluded  in  Alaska.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  hearings  that  were  conducted 
a  few  years  ago  on  the  proposal  to  estabUsh 
the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  as  a 
marketing  area  in  which  log  exports  would 
be  restricted  or  limited.  I  cannot  offer  Mrs. 
Bevans  much  encouragement  In  answer  to 
this  specific  Inquiry. 

However,  the  subject  of  log  exports  from 
Alaska  raises  this  question  in  my  mind: 
Would  it  now  be  appropriate  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  lifting  the  present  restrictionE  on 
log  exports  from  Alaska  in  relation  to  For- 
est Service  lands?  If  no  Ihnlts  were  placed  on 
log  exports  from  Poorest  Service  lands  In 
Oregon  and  Washington,  why  should  not  the 
same  rule  be  made  applicable  to  Alaska? 
Your  comments  on  this  matter  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

I  continue  to  receive  communications  and 
representations  stressing  the  adverse  effects 
log  exports  are  now  having  and  are  likely  to 
have  on  the  timber  industry. 

This  is  a  matter  I  have  raised  before  with 
you.  in  the  last  five  years  1  think  the  Forest 
Service  has  responded  by  efforts  to  Imfirove 
its  timber  management  and  sale  operations. 
However,  many  in  the  industry  continue  to 
complain  to  me  that  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  have  not  met  the  issue 
adequately. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  recent  action  I  have  taken,  and 
to  suggest  specific  actions  for  your  prompt 
consideration. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  July  22  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge.  It 
asks  for  a  mill  survey  of  the  log  export  busi- 
ness 80  that  the  government  and  the  industry 
generally  can  understand  the  causes  and  the 
effects  of  the  actions  of  those  who  are  pro- 
ducers and  exporters. 

The  Forest  Service,  In  a  letter  of  July  24. 
points  out  that  revisions  of  Federal  agency 
allowable  cut  procedures  shotild  await  com- 
pletion of  the  Douglas  fir  supply  study. 

However,  these  are  basic  problems  and  the 
log  export  situation  is  at  least  an  expression 
of  the  overall  problem,  namely,  the  lessen- 
ing availability  of  timber  for  the  domestic 
Pacific  Northwest  industry,  and  especially 
that  segment  dependent  upon  public  timber. 
The  quarterly  data  I  receive  on  exports  do 
not  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  log  exports  are  predominantly  timber 
other  than  Douglas  fir.  This  tree,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  the  short  domestic  supply  species. 
Is  this  a  correct  Impression?  If  this  Impres- 
sion Is  correct.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
views  on  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
place  the  situation  In  a  proper  focus. 

Also.  Is  or  Is  not  the  volume  of  Douglas  fir 
going  into  export  significant  on  both  a 
regional  or  more  localized  basts?  If  the 
export  volume  of  Douglas  fir  is  significant, 
then  the  question  of  exports  regulation  de- 
vices becomes  pertinent. 

If  exports  are  not  significant,  but  the 
supply  is  short,  then  the  question  is  what 
specific  steps  are  reasonable,  feasible  and 
proper  to  increase  the  yield  on  a  sound  basis 
from  public  and  private  timber  lands? 

In  my  view  the  broader  issues — those  of 
timber  demand  and  supply  and  sources  of 
supply  and  their  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  Industrial  production  demand — are  the 
compelUng  ones. 
If  the  supply  can  he  increased  through 
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sound  forest  methods,  now  la  the  time  to 
outline  the  potential  and  the  actions  needed. 

I  have  opposed  the  use  of  political  pressure 
to  r  olve  the  allowable  cut  Issue.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  However,  If  there  are  steps  that 
should  be  taKen  in  such  matters  as  forest 
planting,  reforestation,  waste  reduction  in 
Ihe  forest  and  at  the  mill,  tree  breeding 
aerial  logging  and  other  similar  steps  wh  ch 
increase  timber  availability  to  flU  a  genuine 
need   I  think  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

I  would  like  a  full  report  on  the  points  I 
have  raised,  along  with  the  estimates  of 
funds  and  manpower  that  could  be  effectively 
used  in  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year  plus  a 
statement  on  the  Immediate  and  long  range 
beneflts  to  be  derived  from  programs  of  the 
types  Just  mentioned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 
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Department  of  AoRicuLTtrRB, 
Washington.  DC.  September  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  letter  of  August 
2  1967,  about  log  exports  and  related  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  management  considera- 
tions has  added  stimulus  to  reviews  ol  sev- 
eral aspects  of  Forest  Service  management 
ftnd  planning.  We  think  it  will  be  helpful 
If  we  reply  to  your  letter  insofar  as  we  can 
at  this  time  and  to  organize  our  response 
along  lines  of  four  broad  subjects  we  discern 
in  your  letter. 
1.  Set-aside  sales. 

We  are  Initiating  a  new  review  procedure 
about  the  ability  of  small  firms  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
National  Forest  timber  sales.  Henceforth  this 
wlU  be  done  routinely  as  a  part  of  formu- 
lating each  year's  timber  sale  program  on 
each  National  Forest.  We  plan  to  start  now. 
by  reviewing  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year's  sale  program.  Where  we  can  establish 
a  clear  need,  appropriately  selected  sales  will 
be  offered  as  set  asides.  In  the  process,  we 
will  of  course,  give  consideration  to  any  set- 
aside  applications  received.  Whether  this  pro- 
cedure will  always  provide  open  and  shut 
answers  on  the  need  for  and  propriety  of  set 
asides,  or  whether  the  number  of  such  sales 
will  be  Increased  in  some  areas,  remains  to 
be  seen.  We  do  think  the  plan  will  provide 
a  systematic  approach. 

While  set  asides  may  be  helpful  to  some 
small  firms  which  are  strongly  dependent  on 
the  National  Forests,  there  Is  much  question 
whether  set  asides  are  a  suitable  answer  to 
export  problems.  Including  the  aspect  of  high 
stumpage  prices.  As  you  know,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  logs  exported  now  originate  on 
private  lands.  Restraints  Imposed  on  the  use 
of  logs  cut  from  public  lands  would  probably 
further  stimulate  these  shipments.  This,  in 
turn  could  result  in  a  new  source  of  ag- 
gressive bidding  on  National  Forest  timber 
sales  as  firms  attempt  to  replace  the  exported 
logs  cut  from  private  lands. 

The  planned  evaluation  of  the  success  of 
small  firms  In  obtaining  National  Forest  tim- 
ber sales  will  reflect  consequences  of  com- 
petlUon  stemming  from  both  export  and  do- 
mestic buying  forces.  We  doubt  if  It  is  feasi- 
ble to  separately  evaluate  these  forces  and. 
in  effect,  offer  some  set  asides  for  possible 
anti-export  beneflts  and  others  to  meet  im- 
pacts of  domestic,  intra-lndustry  competi- 
tion. Over  the  past  three  years,  some  40-50 
percent  of  the  sales  tributary  to  Puget  Sound 
In  Washington  State  have  been  made  set 
asides  because  the  exports  there  have  had 
an  impact  on  the  ability  of  small  firms  to  get 
a  fair  share  of  the  logs.  We  should  not  ex- 
tend this  policy  to  other  areas  without  hav- 
ing a  basis  to  appraise  Its  value.  We  are 
Initiating  a  review  of  this  program. 

2.  General   log   erport   situation   and    the 
Alaska  situation. 

The  statement  U  made  by  your  correspond- 
ent  that  representatives  of  Japanese   firms 


bid  on  National  Forest  timber  offerings  and 
are  reimbursed  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  The 
question  is  then  asked :  Is  a  cost-plus  bid  ar- 
rangement prohibited  in  sales  of  Federal 
timber? 

We  are  required  to  award  sales  of  National 
Forest  timber  to  the  highest  qualified  bidder. 
There  Is  no  legal  basis  for  denying  anyone 
an  opportunity  to  bid  simply  because  of  the 
source  of  his  financing. 

Export  of  logs  from  Alaska  Is  more  com- 
plex Regulations  under  the  Act  of  June  4. 
1897  comprise  the  authority  for  the  policy 
being  followed  on  National  Forests  In  Alaska. 
The  specific  requirement  that  logs  harvested 
from  the  National  Forests  In  Alaska  receive 
primary  manufacture  within  the  State  was 
established  by  Secretary  W.  M.  Jardlne  In 
1928  and  this  requirement.  Is  still  In  effect. 
The 'reason  given  by  the  Secretary  for  this 
requirement,  which  In  effect  restricts  the 
exporting  of  logs  from  Alaska,  was  to  protect 
the  development  of  the  Territory's  pioneer 
economy.  The  primary  manufacture  require- 
ment is  being  maintained  because  Alaska  Is 
still  in  a  stage  of  pioneer  development  where 
It  needs  large-scale  expansion  of  forest  prod- 
ucts industries  to  develop  the  local  economy 
and  to  provide  the  type  of  facilities  essential 
for  acceptable  utilization  of  National  Forest 
timber. 

The  authority  for  requiring  the  processing 
of  National  Forest  timber  in  a  stated  area 
would  be  much  the  same  elsewhere  as  In 
Alaska  provided  that  similar  administrative 
determinations  could  be  made. 

For  this  calendar  year.  It  Is  expected  that 
as  much  as  200  million  board  feet  of  cants 
and  squares  will  be  manufactured  In  Alaska 
for  export  to  Japan  where  they  are  further 
remanufactured.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
further  increase  this  production  of  sawn  ma- 
terial. The  Japanese  market  has  Indicated 
willingness  to  accept  large  volimaes  of  squares 
and  cants  from  Alaska.  This  production  plays 
an  important  part  in  meeting  total  Japanese 
lumber  requirements,  and  we  cannot  see  how 
anything  can  be  gained  by  authorizing  such 
material  to  be  exported  as  logs.  Consequently, 
we  see  no  reason  at  this  time  to  modify  the 
primary  manufacture  policy  In  Alaska. 
3  Export  of  Douglas- fir  species. 
In  response  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  the 
export  of  Douglas-fir,  we  have  reviewed  our 
information  on  species  distribution  of  log 
exports.  In  1966.  Douglas-fir  log  exports  from 
western  Washington  and  western  Oregon 
amounted  to  128  million  board  feet.  This 
represented  about  11.5  percent  of  total  log 
exports.  Other  softwood  species,  primarily 
western  hemlock  and  true  firs,  accounted  for 
the  remaining  8«.5  percent. 

The  cut  of  Douglas-fir  logs  In  western 
Washington  and  western  Oregon  In  1966  Is 
estimated  at  7.6  billion  board  feet,  or  about 
60  percent  of  the  total  cut  of  all  species. 
Although  Douglas-fir  exporte  accounted  for 
only  1.7  percent  of  the  total  cut  of  Douglas- 
fir  that  year.  It  Is  probable  the  exports  have 
added  in  an  important  way  to  the  competi- 
tion for  Douglas-fir  stumpage  and  logs  in 
local  areas  in  western  Washington.  This  is 
especially  so  in  heavy  exporting  areas  around 
Grays  Harbor  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  The 
volume  of  Douglas-fir  exports  for  1967  Is 
running  about  50  percent  ahead  of  last  year. 
Exports  of  Etouglas-fir  logs  from  the  Oregon 
Customs  District  In  1966  were  48  million 
board  feet— less  than  one  percent  of  the 
production  of  Douglas-fir  logs  in  western 
Oregon.  Most  of  the  competition  for  Douglas- 
fir  logs  in  this  area,  and  It  is  intense  in  many 
places,  is  among  domestic  mills.  This 
competition  reflects  an  economic  scarcity  of 
Douglas-fir  timber. 

We  are  considering  expanding  our  research 
program  on  log  exports  at  the  Pacific  North- 
west Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 
so  that  we  can  better  undersUnd  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  exports. 


4.  Increase  in  timber  supply. 
We  agree  with  you  that  the  basically  com- 
pelling Issues  are.  as  you  put  It,  those  of 
timber  demand  and  supply  and  sources  of 
supply  and  their  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  industrial  production  demand.  In  gen- 
eral, the  demand-supply  outlook  is  tight,  and 
exports  make  it  tighter.  Considering  all  own- 
erships, the  annual  supply  of  timber  avail- 
able to  Industry  In  western  Washington  ana 
western  Oregon  Is  now  expected  to  Increase 
by  about  10  percent  by  1985.  This  expamion 
Is  far  below  expected  Increases  in  domestic 
demands  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  National- 
ly, projections  Indicate  supplies  of  timber 
will  fall  below  demands  by  around  1980. 

In  the  National  Forests  in  western  Wash- 
ington and  western  Oregon,  timber  Is  being 
harvested  at  rates  equivalent  to  their  al- 
lowable cuts,  plus  substantial  and  Increas- 
ing volumes  obtained  annually  from  thin- 
nings of  young  stands  and  salvage  cuttings. 
We  are  constantly  revising  and  updating 
Inventories,  management  plans,  and  allow- 
able cuts  for  Individual  working  circles.  We 
have  an  Intensive  study  under  way  to  con- 
sider management  alternatives  and  costs.  We 
do  not  propose  considering  any  general 
changes  in  rotation  lengths  or  other  factors 
affecting  allowable  cut  until  we  have  had 
full  opportunity  to  study  the  results  of  the 
Douglas-fir  Supply  Study.  We  are  anxious 
to  achieve  the  highest  level  of  sustained  yield 
that  Is  technically  supportable. 

We  are  continuously  conscious,  In  our 
budget  presentetlons,  of  the  need  to  Increase 
available  supplies  of  stumpage.  Where  such 
can  be  shown  to  be  economically  practicable 
and  susceptible  to  being  accomplished  by  the 
manpower  and  other  resources  that  can  be 
made  available  to  us.  we  include  requests 
for  funds  to  accomplish  this  work.  We  are 
conscious  of  potential  opportunities  to  in- 
crease production,  such  as  aerial  logging, 
fertilization,  and  other  similar  steps  to  in- 
crease availability  and  production.  H'.  wever. 
we  do  not  Include  these  in  our  project  budg- 
ets until  the  procedures  have  been  test<>d 
through  controlled  studies  and  research.  We 
do  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  and 
support  in  these  programs  as  they  are  pro- 
posed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orville   L.   Freeman. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ASSISTS  A  COMMUNITY  ENTER- 
PRISE 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  District  of  Columbia  small 
business  and  welfare  matters. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
an  Operation  Impact  loan  made  last  year 
by  the  Washington  regional  office  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  draws  in  other  Federal  agencies, 
State  and  local  programs,  and  the  private 
sectors,  as  well.  Community  Laundne.s. 
Inc..  located  at  1125  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE.  was  formed  to  promulgate  the 
pattern  created  by  James  Thomas  Lee. 
a  laundromat  manager  in  Southeast 
Washington,  and  a  club  of  30  warm- 
hearted men  in  the  community,  the 
Twangers. 

The  Twangers  recognized  in  the  people 
around  them,  the  nature  of  our  American 
heritage,  and  saw  a  paradox  in  the  fact 
that  this  independent  heritage  formed 
a  ghetto  mental  block;  that  of  being 
unable  to  receive  without  giving.  They 
also  recognized  the  back-to-the-wall 
stance;    that  of  doing  without,   rather 


than  asking  for  help.  They  listened  to 
the  people  in  the  laundromat  and  re- 
quested their  active  assistance  to  effect 
their  desired  community  improvements. 
Friendship  was  found  in  the  action  gen- 
erated and  many  personal  problems  were 
brought  to  light  and  solved. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  Twangers. 
Bruce  Teiris.  a  young  attorney  serving 
as  a  volunteer  community  oreranizer.  de- 
cided that  a  community  center  con- 
nected to  a  neighborhood  business  would 
reach  people  more  effectively  than  tra- 
ditional centers.  He  began  the  project  by 
forming  two  corporations:  Community 
Action,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  oper- 
ate the  center  and.  Community  Laun- 
dries, Inc..  a  profitmaking  corporation, 
to  iim  the  laundrj'.  Sara  Jane  Hardin 
agreed  to  direct  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  and  James  T.  Lee  assisted  in  es- 
tablishing the  laundi-j'  facilities.  The 
Philip  M.  Stem  Foundation  pledged  its 
support  to  get  the  project  started.  It  was 
the  first  project  in  Washington  that  be- 
gan at  neighborhood  level  to  be  approved 
by  the  Metropolitan  Citizen's  Advisory 
Council  and  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization. The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity granted  Community  Action. 
Inc..  $28,992  in  June  1966. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
made  a  $15,000  loan  to  Community  Laun- 
dries, Inc.,  in  Febi-uarj'  1966.  In  early 
September,  tlie  sale  of  stock  began  at  $2 
per  share  and  was  limited  to  25  shares 
per  individual  with  one  vote  per  stock- 
holder irrespective  of  the  amount  owned. 
By  the  time  of  the  stockholders'  meeting 
in  December,  a  total  of  260  shares  were 
owTied  by  92  people.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing and  every  succeeding  one,  about  one- 
half  of  the  people  present  were  men  and 
over  two-thirds  represented  low-income 
neightwrhood  residents.  These  people 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  business  and  are  being  sti-engthened 
in  business  techniques  as  they  formulate 
and  execute  the  necessaiy  plans  and  de- 
cisions. The  laundry  has  functioned  weh 
and  its  Small  Business  Administration 
loan  is  current. 

The  business  give-and-take  action  of 
Community  Laundries,  Inc..  has  suc- 
cessfully created  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
ceptivity for  the  sendees  of  Community 
Action,  Inc.  Eighty  homeowners  were 
reached  by  the  volunteer  staff  and  the 
students  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
of  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
who  informed  them  that  many  un- 
scrupulous home  improvement  salesmen 
were  combing  the  neighborhood  and 
cautioned  them  to  screen  contracts  for 
"balloon"  notes  and  other  fraudulent 
practices.  Besides  the  volunteer  attorneys 
and  law  students,  100  volunteers  work 
for  the  project  in  the  whole  range  of  wel- 
fare problem  solving.  In  a  sense,  each 
customer  of  Community  Laundries.  Inc., 
becomes  an  active  volunteer  in  the 
work  of  Community  Action,  Inc..  through 
friendship. 

Mr.  President.  Commimity  Laundries. 
Inc.,  clearly  reflects  the  desires  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration  and  Con- 
gress that  all  Federal  programs  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  people. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
with  Robert  C.  Moot  as  its  Administra- 


tor, deserves  recognition  for  its  part  in 
carrying  out  President  Johnsons  and 
Congress'  mandate  of  providing  loan  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses  that  are  not 
only  profit  motivated  but  ones,  such  as 
Community  Laundries,  Inc.,  that  pro- 
vide a  real  community  service. 


This  racket  calls  for  far  more  vigorous  pros- 
ecution than  It  has  had  to  date,  and  If  new 
legislation  should  be  needed,  it  should  be 
promptly  forthcoming. 


DESPICABLE  RACKET 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  feel  the  Washington  Post  has 
done  the  citizens  of  Washington  a  real 
service  in  exposing  the  nauseating  man- 
ner in  which  low-income  families  have 
been  defrauded  and  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  home  improvement  racket.  I  agree 
that  vigorous  prosecution  is  called  for, 
and  that,  if  it  is  found  that  new  legisla- 
tion is  required,  it  should  be  enacted.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
of  October  6  from  the  Post  dealing  with 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  second-mortgage,  home-improvement 
racket  that  has  been  uncovered  here  takes 
high  rank  among  the  most  despicable  forms 
of  fraud.  Its  victims  are  for  the  most  part 
low-income  Negroes  who  have  been  swindled 
because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  law  and  of 
sharp  business  practices.  In  many  cases  the 
net  effect  of  the  fraud  has  been  to  deprive 
people,  advanced  In  years,  of  their  homes,  tlie 
basic  element  in  their  economic  security.  In 
a  few  eases  there  are  charges  of  false  notari- 
zation and  forgery,  but  vaost  of  the  damage 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  flagrant  decep- 
tion of  gullible  people. 

Probably  the  worst  aspect  of  the  racket  has 
been  the  manner  in  which  the  original  swin- 
dlers escape  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences. As  disclosed  by  Leonard  Downie  Jr. 
and  David  A.  Jewell  in  this  newspaper,  low- 
income  homeowners  are  canvassed  by  tele- 
phone. High-powered  salesmen  follow  up  the 
calls  that  give  some  promise  of  being  produc- 
tive. They  sell  home  improvements,  televi- 
sion sets  and  other  mueh-deslred  Items  and 
secure  the  signatures  of  the  victims  on  notes 
and  deeds  on  their  homes. 

Sometimes  old  debts  are  consolidated  Into 
the  new  obligation,  but  the  old  debt  may  be 
paid  by  the  smooth  operator  only  In  part  or 
not  at  all.  Frequently  the  victim  discovers 
months  after  the  transaction  that  he  has 
unknowingly  pledged  himself  to  pay  far  more 
than  the  sums  agreed  up>on.  And  the  demand 
for  payment  comes,  not  from  the  firm  which 
makes  the  slick  deal,  but  from  a  finance 
company  which  has  bought  the  paper  in- 
volved at  a  discount. 

By  the  time  the  law  catches  up  with  the 
racket.  If  at  all,  the  original  operator  is  thus 
out  of  the  deal.  Indeed,  he  is  likely  to  have 
moved  on  to  another  city  to  repeat  his  skin 
game.  The  fljm  taking  over  the  note  and 
mortgage  can  thus  demand  payment  on  the 
theory  that  it  Is  a  'holder  In  due  course." 
an  innocent  beneficiary  of  the  fraud  because 
it  had  no  part  in  the  tainted  deal. 

This  theory  wears  patently  thin,  however, 
when  any  firm  or  firms  consistently  take  over 
tainted  contracts  at  heavy  discounts.  If  they 
don't  know  what  they  are  doing,  they  ought 
to.  Both  local  and  Federal  authorities  have 
been  painfully  slow  in  moving  against  the 
original  perpetrators  of  this  racket  and 
against  its  chief  beneficiaries  in  the  financial 
world.  In  our  \\e^'  a  double-barreled  attack 
is  essential.  Though  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity may  fall  on  the  culprits  who  prey  directly 
upon  the  poor,  their  shrewdly  calculated 
schemes  could  not  succeed  without  the  aid 
of  the  financiers  who  pay  them  off  and  take 
over  the  actual  fleecing  of  the  victims. 


THE  TOTAL  FAILURE  OF  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY INTERVENTION  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  noted  his- 
torian, author  of  "The  Vital  Centre." 
"The  Coming  of  the  New  Deal."  and  of 
"A  Thousand  Days,"  the  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  account  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, delivered  a  noteworthy  ad- 
diess  before  a  group  assembled  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  "Negotiation  now." 
Arthur  Sciilesinger  has  anah-zed  the 
various  follies  which  the  United  States 
has  committed  and  continues  to  commit 
incidental  to  the  overall  foUy  of  getting 
involved  in  a  land  war  on  the  continent 
of  Asia  when  no  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States  was  at  stake,  and  which 
moreover  President  Johnson  in  liis  1964 
campaign  said  he  would  not  do.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
speecli  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  trust  that  it  will  have  the 
widest  reading  by  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  by  the  public. 

I  would  say  that  the  cry  of  'Negotia- 
tion now."  if  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
part  of  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  to 
our  militarj'  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  deserves  widespread  support.  But 
"Nepotiation  now"  as  a  program  seems 
to  me  to  be  futile  as  long  as  the  adminis- 
tration persists  in  reiterating  the  myth 
that  we  are  fighting  the  aggression  of 
Hanoi.  As  long  as  that  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  United  States  is  trj-ing  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  into  coming  to  the  con- 
ference table,  that  will  never  liappen. 
The  North  Vietnamese  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  are  not  the  aggressors. 
They  know  that  it  was  only  after  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  all  its  treaty 
commitments— the  United  Nations 
Charter,  article  1  of  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
and  the  commitment  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith  that  we 
would  support  the  Geneva  agreements— 
and  started  bombing  north  and  south,  it 
was  only  then  that  the  infiltration  of 
North  Vietnam  to  help  their  fellow  Viet- 
namese in  the  south  began. 

Actually  it  is  the  United  SUtes  whicli 
is  the  aggressor.  Consequently  there  is 
little  prospect  for  "Negotiation  now!" 
until  the  administration  confes-ses  its 
error  or  at  least  ceases  to  proclaim  North 
Vietnam  as  the  aggressor,  and  on  that 
basis  offers  to  negotiate.  Ob\iously,  no 
negotiation  is  possible  as  long  as  the  ad- 
ministration tries  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam into  submission  and  into  admission 
of  a  false  premise.  Also  it  must  offer  to 
negotiate  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  Vietcong  who  are  the  real  adversaries. 
The  administration  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  do  this  because  it  would  discredit 
the  myth  of  aggression  from  Hanoi.  Con- 
sequently, while  I  welcome  "Negotiation 
now !"  as  evidence  of  the  rising  opposition 
to  our  totally  unjustified,  Illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional and  immoral  war,  I  think  it  is 
an  exercise  In  futihty  as  long  as  the  ad- 
ministration persists  in  its  present 
policies. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  - 
as  follows : 

VirXNAM  AND  THE  1968  EtECTlONS 

( By  Arthur  SchJesinger.  Jr. ) 

Thirty-two  months  ago,  in  February  1965. 
the  American  government  embarked  on  a 
new  course  In  Vietnam — a  course  marked. 
first,  by  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and. 
second,  by  the  commitment  of  American 
combat  units  to  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
These  two  and  two-thirds  years  have  seen 
a  steady  increase  In  both  efforts — an  In- 
crease which.  In  the  melancholy  jargon  of 
our  age.  designed  to  hold  horror  at  one  re- 
move and  make  It  schematic  and  technical, 
has  won  the  name  'escalation'. 

Our  planes,  originally  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam under  careful  rules  and  limitations,  now 
roam  across  the  country,  dropping  more  ex- 
plosives than  we  used  to  drop  on  Nazi  Ger- 
many, striking  the  major  cities,  striking 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Chinese  border,  on 
occasion  invading  Chinese  air  space  Itself. 
Our  ground  troops,  originally  stnt  to  stiffen 
and  supplement  South  Vietnamese  resist- 
ance, have  now  taken  over  almost  all  the 
fighting.  We  have  over  half  a  million  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  today— more  than  we  had 
In  Korea  at  the  height  of  the  Korean  War; 
more  than  we  have  had  in  the  field  in  any 
war  In  our  history,  except  for  the  Civil  War 
and  the  two  World  Wars. 

Since  February  1965  the  administration 
has  operated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
steady  intenslflc-atlon  of  military  pressure 
would  end  the  war  and  force  Hanoi  to  the 
negotiation  tabl" — that  widening  the  war 
would  prove  the  best  way  to  shorten  It.  For 
most  of  this  period,  the  escalation  policy 
has  commanded  the  backing  of  a  sizable 
majority  of  the  American  people.  But  re- 
cent weeks  and  months  have  shown  a  visible 
and  widespread  increase  In  doubt  and  dis- 
quietude over  this  policy.  The  Harris  poll 
of  October  2  reported  a  sharp  decline  since 
July  In  support  of  the  war,  a  sharp  increase 
m  the  opposition  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  a  sharp  increase  In  the  number  of 
Americans  who  want  to  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  decline  In 
the  number  who  favor  the  pursuit  of  total 
military  victory.  Less  than  a  third  now  ex- 
press confidence  in  President  Johnson's 
handling  of  the  war 

The  Democratic  Party  has  long  been  di- 
vided on  the  Vletnajn  policy.  It  is  increas- 
ingly evident  today  that  the  divisions  are 
equally  deep  In  the  Republican  Party.  More 
and  more  newspapers  criticize  the  bombing 
of  the  North.  Here  In  Washington,  the  Star, 
long  a  supporter  of  the  war,  has  proposed  a 
halt  to  the  bombing.  There  are  even  signs 
that  the  Post  is  entertaining  second  thoughts 
after  Its  long  and  able  defense  of  escalation. 
Such  meager  support  as  escalation  has  ever 
had  abroad  Is  ebbing  away.  In  the  United 
Nations  our  European  allies  urge  an  end 
to  the  bombing.  On  October  1.  the  London 
Sunday  Times,  an  unlmpeachably  conserva- 
tive paper,  declared  In  a  lead  editorial: 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  Americans  un- 
conditionally, and  for  an  Indefinite  period, 
to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  .  .  .  The  ar- 
gument for  stopping  the  bombing  has  be- 
come so  strong  that  to  withstand  it  any 
longer  Is  going  to  make  it  far  harder  for 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  U.S.  to  under- 
stand and  support  her  case." 

The  reasons  for  both  the  Initial  support 
and  the  spreading  disenchantment  are  not 
too  mysterious.  Vietnam  has  always  been  a 
highly  complicated  problem.  The  proper  line 
of  policy  was  not  clear  and  self-evident.  No 
one  could  be  sure  In  February  1965  what 
would   be   the  best   course   for  the   United 


States  to  follow.  Given  the  murklness  of  the 
situation,  the  administration,  after  earnest 
and  conscientious  consideration,  made  a 
choice  and  settled  upon  a  certain  hypothesis. 
This  hypothesis  was  based  on  a  number  of 
premises  which,  when  the  escalation  policy 
began,  may  have  had — for  many  thoughtful 
people,  did  have — a  strong  prima  facie  plaus- 
ibility. What  has  happened  in  the  last  32 
months  has  been  the  testing  of  these  prem- 
ises— the  testing  under  fire. 

How  do  the  assumptions  behind  the  esca- 
lation policy  stand  up  after  this  period  of 
trial?  Let  us  cast  a  balance  on  the  seven 
b.v=;lc  propositions  on  which  this  policy  has 
been  based : 

1.  That  escalation  would  break  the  ioill  of 
North  Vietnam  and  bring  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table.  "The  objective  of  our  air  cam- 
paign." said  General  Taylor  two  years  ago, 
"is  to  change  the  will  of  the  enemy  leader- 
ship." After  32  months  what  has  been  the 
result?  Newspapermen  and  others  who  have 
visited  Hanoi  are  almost  unanimous  In  testl- 
fving  that  the  effect  of  the  bombing  has 
been,  not  to  break,  but  to  harden  the  will 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
recently  said:  "There  Is  no  basis  to  believe 
that  any  bombing  campaign,  short  of  one 
which  had  population  as  Its  target,  would  by 
Itself  force  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  Into  sub- 
mission." To  those  who  say  that  we  just 
haven't  bombed  the  North  Vietnamese 
enough.  Mr.  McNamara  replies: 

■As  to  breaking  their  will,  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  in  any  of  the  many  Intelligence 
reports  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  a 
less  selective  bombing  campaign  would 
change  the  resolve  of  N.V.N.'s  leaders  or 
deprive  them  of  the  support  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  people." 

Moreover,  far  from  bringing  the  Hanoi 
regime  to  the  negotiating  chamber,  our 
bombing  of  the  North  is  at  present  the 
insuperable  obstacle  to  having  any  negotia- 
tion at  all.  The  Hanoi  regime  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  bomb- 
ing continues,  it  will  not  come  near  the  con- 
ference table.  In  short,  experience  has  plainly 
disproved  the  first  premises  of  the  escala- 
tion policy. 

2.  That  escalation  would  reduce  the  infil- 
tration of  supplies  and  men  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam.  Again  this  proposition  had  a 
certain  liUtlal  plausibility.  But  does  it  stand 
up  after  32  months  of  testing?  Though  our 
bombing  has  certainly  increased  the  cost  of 
infiltration.  It  has  at  the  same  time  Increased 
the  quantity  of  men  and  the  quality  of  arms 
infiltrated.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  our 
escalation  has  Invariably  stimulated  counter- 
escalation  on  the  part  of  our  enemy. 

The  administration  has  always  assumed 
that,  while  we  escalate,  the  other  side  would 
sit  still:  and  that  we  would  therefore  im- 
prove our  relative  position.  This  has  been  the 
reasoning  behind  every  step  of  escalation.  It 
has  always  proved  wrong.  The  other  side, 
instead  of  obliging  us  and  sitting  still,  has 
escalated  too.  Far  from  achieving  a  clear 
margin  of  superiority,  aU  we  have  done  Is  to 
make  the  stalemate  more  bloody  and  explo- 
sive. 

Thus,  m  March  1965,  after  the  bombing 
had  started,  the  Hanoi  regime,  according  to 
our  own  Department  of  Defense,  had  only 
400  regular  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  Today 
It  h.as  50,000.  In  March  1965  our  adversaries 
m  South  Vietnam  were  fighting  with  small 
arms  and  mortars.  In  the  months  since,  with 
each  new  escalation  on  our  part,  their 
weaponry  has  grown  more  sophisticated  and 
effective.  As  for  stopping  Infiltration.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  pointed  out  that  "the 
quantity  of  externally  suppUed  material, 
other  than  food,  required  to  support  the  VC- 
NVN  forces  In  South  Vietnam  at  about  their 
current  level  of  combat  activity  Is  very,  very 
small — significantly  under  100  tons  a  day — a 
quantity  that  could  be  transported  by  only 
a  few  trucks."  Nor  does  he  see  any  reason 


to  suppose  that  even  wider  bombing  could 
miraculously  achieve  what  the  present  very 
wide  bombing  has  failed  to  achieve.  "No  Im- 
provements and  refinements,"  Mr.  McNamara 
has  told  us,  "can  be  expected  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  to  continue  to  put  a  high 
price  tag  on  NVN's  continued  aggression." 
So.  too,  the  second  proposition  falls  by  the 
wayside. 

3.  That  escalation  would  lessen  American 
casualties  in  the  war.  This  is  the  argument 
for  the  ever  wider  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam which  has  had  the  greatest  Influence 
with  the  American  people.  On  occasion,  this 
argument  has  even  taken  the  contemptible 
form  of  suggesting  that  those  who  oppose 
the  widening  of  the  war  are  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  young  Americans.  If  this  is 
the  level  on  which  our  leaders  desire  to  con- 
duct the  debate,  they  should  consult  their 
own  statistics. 

These  statistics  show  that  more  than  half 
the  Americans  killed  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  from  1961  to  the  present, 
were  killed  since  the  beginning  of  this  year- 
killed,  m  short,  during  the  period  of  the  most 
intense  escalation.  The  statistics  also  show 
that  the  number  of  American  deaths  declined 
during  the  bombing  pause  last  February.  The 
statistics,  in  short,  strongly  suggest  that  the 
way  to  Increase  casualties  Is  to  escalate  the 
war— and  that  the  way  to  reduce  casualties 
Is  to  slow  down  the  war.  And.  of  course,  the 
way  to  end  casualties  Is  to  end  the  war.  So. 
after  32  months  and  13,000  deaths,  one  more 
premise  of  the  escalation  policy  has  been 
condemned  by  events. 

4  That  escalation  would  strengthen  the 
government  and  will  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  reasons  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  April  1965  when  he  ex- 
plained the  decision  to  start  bombing  North 
Vietnam;  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
It  may  In  fact  have  been  the  major  reason. 
How  does  this  argument  look  32  months 
later? 

On  the  political  side,  it  Is  true  that  South 
Vietnam  has  had  an  election  and  now  boasts 
a  'constitutional'  government.  It  Is  only  coin- 
cidental, no  doubt,  that  the  new  govern- 
ment consists  of  essentially  the  same  faces 
as  the  military  junta  which  preceded  It.  But 
the  presidential  election  took  place  after  the 
disqualification  of  the  two  most  formidable 
opposition  candidates,  Au  Truong  Thanh  and 
General  Big  Minh,  both  of  whom  were  ad- 
vocates of  a  negotiated  solution— an  action 
which  meant  that  the  election  was  rigged 
long  before  the  voting  took  place.  As  for  the 
voting  Itself,  though  given  the  seal  of  ap- 
proral  by  President  Johnson's  team  of  In- 
nocents Abroad,  it  was  regarded  with  less 
enthusiasm  by  the  Special  Election  Com- 
mittee of  South  Vietnam's  Constituent  As- 
sembly, which  voted  16-2  to  Invalidate  the 
results.  In  the  end,  the  Assembly  Itself  was 
Induced  to  confirm  the  results  only  by  a  vote 
of  58-43. 

Moreover,  the  winner,  General  Thleu.  and 
the  escalation  policy  received  only  34.8  per 
cent  of  the  vote;  while  the  next  three  candi- 
dates, all  of  whom  were  for  peace,  received 
together  38  per  cent.  As  for  'constitutional' 
government,  the  Saigon  police  since  the  elec- 
tion have  detained  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  who 
ran  second  In  the  election,  as  well  as  Au 
Truong  Thanh;  and,  though  the  constitu- 
tion expressly  forbids  press  censorship,  the 
Saigon  government  has  suspended  four  Viet- 
namese-language dallies  in  the  last  month. 
All  this  hardly  suggests  that  the  escalation 
policy  has  strengthened  the  commitment 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  their 
government  or  to  the  war. 

The  sharper  test,  of  course.  Is  the  Army 
of  South  Vietnam.  There  are  nearly  700,000 
troops— certainly  an  Impressive  number 
for  a  small  country.  But  the  soldiers  are 
miserably  paid  and  miserably  led.  They  have 
no  faith  In  their  officers.  Indeed,  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  or 
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higher,  only  two  fought  against  the  French 
In  the  war  for  Vietnamese  Independence. 
They  have  no  faith  In  their  government  or 
their  cause.  Naturally  many  of  them  go  over 
the  hill  whenever  they  can. 

They  don't  fight  at  night.  They  don't  fight 
on  we"ekends.  "Most  of  the  troops,"  Peter 
Arnett  of  AP  recently  reported  from  Viet- 
nam, "insist  on  a  S'j  day  week,  taking  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  off,  while  their  allies 
and  the  Viet  Cong  go  on  fighting."  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Observer  of  September 
25,  "Collecting  tales  about  the  incredible  In- 
efficiency, slovenliness  and  laziness  of  South 
Vietnanri's  Army  is  perhaps  the  easiest  work 
in  all  of  the  country.  The  Army  is  the  No. 
1  scandal  of  the  war.  and  it  is  the  No.  1 
faiUire  of  the  American  military  command." 

Our  escalation  of  the  war,  far  from 
strengthening  the  government  and  will  of 
South  Vietnam,  has  had  precisely  the  op- 
posite effect.  The  more  we  do,  the  less  they 
do;  and,  in  consequence,  the  less  they  do, 
the  more  we  do.  In  some  months  more 
Americans  are  killed  than  South  Vietnamese 
are  drafted.  W'e  have  taken  over  the  fighting. 
We  are  taking  over  the  management  of  the 
economy.  We  are  beginning  to  take  over 
pacification.  And.  in  the  meantime,  the 
weight  of  our  presence  crushes  the  frail 
fabric  of  Vietnamese  society;  our  money  de- 
grades and  debauches  the  people  we  are  try- 
ing to  save.  We  leave  in  our  trail,  not  rising 
purpose  and  commitment,  but  deepening 
corruption  and  contempt.  So.  after  32 
months,  still  another  proposition  turns  out 
wrong. 

5.  That  we  are  holding  the  line  against 
general  communist  aggression.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  the  fundamental  defense  of 
the  escalation  policy.  If  this  were  simply  a 
local  war  In  Vietnam,  no  one  would  dream  of 
sending  half  a  million  American  soldiers 
there.  But  from  the  start  the  administra- 
tion has  conceived  this  confiict  in  loftier 
terms.  Expounding  the  escalation  policy  in 
April  1965.  the  President  said: 

"There  are  great  stakes  in  the  balance.  Let 
no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  retreat  from 
Vietnam  would  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
The  battle  would  be  renewed  in  one  country 
and  then  another.  The  central  lesson  of  our 
time  is  that  the  appetite  of  aggression  is 
never  satisfied.  To  withdraw  from  one  battle- 
field means  only  to  prepare  for  the  next." 

He  repeated  this  theme  the  other  day  in 
San  Antonio,  calling  Southeast  Asia  "the 
arena  where  communist  expansionism  Is 
most  aggressively  at  work  in  the  world  to- 
day" and  concluding.  "I  would  rather  stand 
in  Vietnam,  in  our  time,  and  by  meeting  this 
danger  now,  and  facing  up  to  it,  thereby  re- 
duce the  danger  for  our  children  and  for 
our  grandchildren." 

The  President's  words  deserve  the  most 
careful  attention.  What  does  he  mean  when 
he  talks  about  "communist  expansionism"? 
Though  on  occasion  he  likes  to  compare  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  Jack  Dempsey.  he  cannot  seri- 
ously believe  that  Ho  and  his  ragged  bands 
present  America  and  the  world  with  a  threat 
comparable  to  that  presented  by  Hitler  in 
the  thirties  or  by  Stalin  in  the  forties.  If  his 
statement  makes  any  sense  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  on  the  assumption  that  communism  Is 
still  some  sort  of  coordinated,  unified,  cen- 
trally controlled  world  movement,  that  noth- 
ing Important  has  happened  to  communism 
since  the  days  of  Stalin,  that  polycentrism 
is  a  delusion  and  national  communism  a 
'raud  and  that  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  are 
the  spearhead  of  a  Chinese  program  of  ag- 
gre.ssion  in  East  Asia. 

The  proposition  that  Hanoi  and  the  Viet 
Cong  are  the  obedient  instrumentalities  of 
Ch.nese  expansionism  is  absolutely  crucial 
to  the  President's  San  Antonio  argument. 
Otherwise  the  speech  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
Yet  the  administration  has  at  no  point  pro- 
duced convincing  evidence  to  sustain  this 
proposition.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 


pose that  North  Vietnam  has  been.  Is  or 
will  be  a  puppet  of  Peking's.  If  communist 
North  Korea,  which  would  not  even  exist  had 
It  not  been  for  Chinese  Intervention  In  the 
Korean  War,  now  declares  Its  independence 
of  Peking,  why  shotild  anyone  suppose  that 
North  Vietnam,  whose  whole  history  has  been 
shaped  by  resistance  to  China,  would  be- 
come a  compliant  adjunct  to  the  Red  Guard? 
As  good  a  probability — and  for  a  long  time 
in  the  past  a  mucli  better  probability — is 
that  North  Vietnam,  with  its  vast  Russian 
support,  would  resist  Mao's  pressure  and  Chi- 
nese expansionism — and  do  so  a  good  deal 
more  effectively  than  the  parade  of  gim- 
crack  regimes  we  have  sponsored  in  Saigon. 
The  long-run  bulwark  against  China  in  Asia 
will  be.  not  white  intervention  from  across 
the  seas,  but  local  nationalism,  even  if  that 
nationalism  sometimes  assumes  a  commu- 
nist form. 

In  Cambodia,  for  example,  that  inveterate 
and  wily  neutralist  Prince  Sihanouk  has  be- 
gun a  purge  of  Chinese  influence  in  his  gov- 
ernment and  his  society.  The  State  Depart- 
ment no  doubt  thinks  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  our  presence  in  Vietnam.  But 
Sihanouk  doesn't.  In  the  midst  of  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Chinese,  he  continues  to 
urge  us  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam:  "If  the 
American  government  .  .  .  one  day  took  such 
a  decision,  the  whole  world.  Including  Cam- 
bodia, would  cheer  America.  For  once  Amer- 
ica would  be  popular." 

Our  escalation  policy  in  the  last  32  months, 
far  from  discouraging  North  Vietnam  from 
serving  as  an  Instrument  of  Chinese  aggres- 
sion, has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect;  it 
has  Increased  North  Vietnam's  dependence 
on  China,  increased  the  number  of  Chinese 
In  North  Vietnam,  driven  the  two  states 
closer  together  than  they  ever  were  before. 
Again,  a  basic  premise  of  the  administration 
argument  has  been  refuted  by  events. 

6.  That  escalation  proves  we  will  keep  our 
commitments  everywhere.  This  has  been  an- 
other fundamental  thesis  in  the  administra- 
tion's case  for  widening  the  war.  We  are  in 
Vietnam,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  In  1966, 
because  we  made  a  promise.  We  have  made 
other  promises  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  Moscow  or  Peking  ever  discovers  that  the 
promises  of  the  United  States  do  not  mean 
what  they  say.  then  this  world  goes  up  in 
smoke.  How  does  this  piety  stand  up  under 
the  test  of  events?  Has  our  deepening  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  persuaded  anyone 
that  we  will  involve  ourselves  equally  else- 
where in  new  cases  of  aggression?  Quite  the 
contrary:  on  this  point,  let  us  consult  the 
hawkiest  hawk  in  the  nation,  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  (At  least  he  has  been  the  hawkiest 
hawk  up  to  now:  as  he  studies  the  public 
opinion  polls,  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  our  flexible  former  Vice  President  will, 
in  due  course,  stop  screaming  and  start 
cooing — and  I  trust  that  you  will  continue  to 
give  his  views  on  world  matters  the  respect 
they  deserve.)    Mr.  Nixon  puts  it  this  way; 

"One  of  the  legacies  of  Vietnam  almost 
certainly  will  be  a  deep  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  become  involved 
once  again  In  a  similar  Intervention  on  a 
similar  basis  ...  If  another  friendly  coun- 
try should  be  faced  with  an  externally  sup- 
ported communist  insurrection — whether  in 
Asia  or  in  Africa  or  even  Latin  America — 
there  is  serious  question  whether  the  Ameri- 
can public  or  the  American  Congress  would 
now  support  a  unilateral  American  inter- 
vention, even  at  the  request  of  the  host 
government." 

The  storm  of  senatorial  criticism  when  we 
sent  three  innocuous  Air  Force  jet  transports 
to  the  Congo  last  July  proves  Mr.  Nixon's 
point. 

Escalation  has  thus  gravely  damaged  our 
national  credibility  as  a  keeper  of  promises 
politically.  It  has  also  done  so  militarily.  For, 
if  our  assistance  were  sought  today  In  some 
other  part  of  the  world,  what  in  fact  could 
we   do — with    40   per   cent   of   ouf   combat- 


ready  divisions,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  our 
air  power  and  more  than  a  third  of  our  naval 
power  tied  down  In  a  small  country  10,000 
miles  from  the  United  States?  Moreover,  if 
the  United  States,  with  its  fantastic  military 
strength,  cannot  defeat  the  guerrillas  of 
Vietnam,  and,  Lf  in  the  attempt  it  wrecks 
the  country  it  is  trying  to  protect,  why 
should  any  "rational  nation  ever  seek  our  pro- 
tection again? 

The  administration  denounces  its  critics 
as  isolationists.  But  the  real  isolationists  are 
surely  those  who.  In  their  dedication  to  the 
escalation  policy,  have  isolated  the  United 
States  from  its  traditional  allies  and  from 
the  people  of  the  world.  At  San  Antonio  the 
President  went  through  the  litany  of  the 
Asian  leaders  who  have  given  our  policy 
verbal  support.  But  words  are  cheap.  Except 
for  our  client  state,  South  Korea,  no  nation 
in  the  world  has  sent  us  the  support  which 
counts — that  is,  a  combat  detachment  of  any 
size  in  Vietnam.  We  are  going  It  alone  as  a 
nation  in  a  way  we  have  not  done  for  thirty 
years. 

More  than  this,  the  escalation  policy  has 
set  in  motion  through  our  land  a  basic  ques- 
tioning of  the  whole  idea  of  overseas  com- 
mitments. Not  in  our  time  has  there  been 
such  doubt  about  our  military,  economic  and 
political  ties  with  other  nations.  The  lesson 
of  Vietnam  is  not.  as  the  administration 
keeps  saying,  that  America  will  meets  Its 
commitments  everywhere  on  earth. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam,  as  read  not  only  by 
the  American  Congress  and  people  but  by 
our  friends  and  enemies  around  the  world,  is : 
"No  more  Vietnams."  The  escalation  policy, 
after  32  months  of  trial,  far  from  proving 
that  we  will  keep  our  promises  elsewhere, 
has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect:  it  has 
been  the  greatest  stimulus  and  boon  to 
American  Isolationism  In  the  last  thirty 
years.  So  one  more  proposition  must  be 
struck  off  the  list. 

7.  That  military  men  know  how  to  win 
wars.  We  have  embarked  on  the  escalation 
policy  because  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
told  the  President  that  this  Is  the  way  to 
win  the  war.  In  recent  months  the  military 
has  boldly  escalated  its  own  campaign  with 
Congress  and  the  public.  Admiral  Sharp  has 
said  that  a  bombing  pause  would  be  "a  dis- 
aster for  the  United  States."  General  Wheeler 
has  promised  that  the  war  could  be  ended  in 
a  "relatively  short  time  "  if  we  bombed  the 
port  of  Haiphong  and  all  lines  of  transport 
from  South  China.  General  Greene  has  had 
the  presumption  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  more  Important 
than  the  crisis  of  the  American  city. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  condemn- 
ing all  military  men.  Such  generals  as  James 
M.  Gavin,  Matthew  Ridgway,  David  M  Shoup 
have  offered  searching  criticism  of  the  esca- 
lation policy.  Within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself,  Secretary  McNamara  has  evi- 
dently— though  with  decreasing  success  In 
recent  months — stood  against  the  program 
of  insensate  escalation.  Nor  can  one  condemn 
the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  their 
insistence  on  a  military  solution.  That  Is 
their  business.  The  fault  lies  not  with  those 
who  give  such  advice  but  with  those  who 
take  it.  There  Is  nothing  infallible  about  the 
JCS.  I  know  what  they  recommended  diu-lng 
great  crises  of  the  Kennedy  Administration — 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  the 
missile' crisis  of  1962.  the  test  ban  debate  of 
1963 — and  In  each  case  their  recommenda- 
tions were  plainly  wrong.  President  Kennedy 
took  their  advice  on  his  great  decisions 
once — before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  He  did  not 
make  that  mistake  again.  I  know  of  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  present  Chiefs  are  wiser 
than  their  predecessors. 

This  sudden  worship  of  the  military  Is  not 
In  the  American  tradition  When  General 
MacArthur  carried  his  campaign  for  the  esca- 
lation of  the  Korean  War  to  Congress  and  the 
public.  President  Truman  fired  him.  When 
Union  generals  In  the  Civil  War  showed  that 
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they  could  not  succeed.  President  Lincoln 
fired  them,  one  alter  another.  Judging  by 
the  record,  the  present  military  leadership 
In  South  Vietnam  U  aa  disastrous  as  any  we . 
have  had  In  the  life  of  our  nation.  With  over 
500  000  American  troops,  better  equipped 
than  any  troops  in  history,  with  700,000 
South  Vietnamese,  with  50,000  South  Ko- 
reans, with  total  command  ol  the  air,  with 
toUl  command  of  the  sea  and,  untU  recently, 
with  total  monopoly  of  heavy  artillery,  we 
have  been  fought  to  a  standstill  by  280,000 
characters  In  black  pajamas  mosUy  armed. 
untU  recently,  with  rifles  and  mortars.  In  the 
last  month,  at  Con  Thlen.  our  generals,  in 
their  wisdom,  placed  a  group  of  gallant 
Marines  In— and  I  quote  that  superhawlc 
Josep  Alsop — "Just  about  the  only  position  In 
the  entire  country  where  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese can  hope  to  attain  relative  parity  In  heavy 
weapons  when  battle  Is  engaged."  Because, 
as  General  Westmoreland  has  elegantly  put 
It,  "There  Is  more  firepower  concentrated  In 
that  area  than  on  any  single  piece  of  real 
estate  In  the  history  of  warfare,"  we  have 
evidently  staved  off  the  assault;  but  the 
question  remains  whether  the  strategy  of 
putting  the  men  in  thla  terribly  exposed 
position  made  sense. 

The    Inesc.  oable    conclusion   is   that    our 
military    leadership    has    grossly    misjudged 
and  misconceived  the  character  of  the  war. 
The    foremost    authority    In    the    west    on 
counter-Insurgency  and  the  leadir.g  British 
expert   on   Vietnam,   where   he   headed    the 
British  Advisory  Mission  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  is  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  who  organized 
the  defeat  of  the  guerrlUa  uprising  in  Ma- 
laya. Sir  Robert  recently  pointed  out  that 
General  Oiap's  strategy  "has  one  main  aim, 
to  keep  the  American  ccmbat  forces  fully  oc- 
cupied on  'search  and  destroy'  type  opera- 
tions in  the  Demilitarised  Zone  and  In  the 
spinal   column  of   the  Annamlte   mountain 
chain  as  far  south  as  Zone  D.  .  .  .  These  are 
stfeas  where  he  can  most  easily  deploy  his 
main  units  and  where  American  forces  can 
achieve,      in      comparatively      unpopulated 
mountain  and  Jungle,  no  permanent  gains," 
The  costs  of  this  strategy  for  North  Vietnam. 
Sir  Robert  says,  are  quite  acceptable  If  they 
lost  twice  as  many  troops  per  year  as  we 
claim  they  are  losing,  "it  would  still  be  less 
than  half  one  annual  age  group  (and  there 
Is  an  enormous  reserve  of  these  age  groups 
t)etween  18  and  30) ."  And  American  strategy. 
Sir  Robert  points  out,  Is  exactly  what  Gen- 
eral Glap   wants.   It  plays  exactly   Into  his 
hands.  And  the  result?  As  Rowland  Evans 
reported  from  Vietnam  a  few  days  ago,  "The 
US   position   here   in    the   critical   northern 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam  Is  deteriorating 
as  the  communists  press  their  remorseless 
campaign  of  attack,  parry  and  retreat." 

Let  us  liberate  ourselves  from  this  illusion 
of  the  InfaUlbUlty  of  generals.  Stewart  Al- 
sop, the  wiser  brother,  recenty  wrote  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  after  citing  the  his- 
torical record,  "Almost  all  generals  are  al- 
most always  wrong  about  all  wars.  Generals 
shoud  be  Ustened  to  with  skeptical  respect, 
but  never  with  reverent  credulity."  If  the 
experience  of  the  last  32  months  proves  .my- 
thing.  it  proves  that  the  administration's  7th 
asstmiptlon  is  as  wrong  as  all  the  rest. 

In  February  1965  it  was  permissible  to  sup- 
pose that  some,  or  all.  of  the  administration's 
assumptions  might  be  right.  No  one  then 
could  be  certain  whether  or  not  the  escala- 
tion policy  would  work.  But  now.  for  32 
long,  terrible  months,  war  has  put  to  trial 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  propositions  on  which  this 
policy  is  based.  What  may  have  seemed 
plausible  in  the  abstract  in  February  1965 
has  received  the  laboratory  test.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  speculation  but  of  veri- 
fication. The  evidence  is  concrete.  It  Is  over- 
whelming. It  Is  Irrefutable. 

History  Is  the  great  executioner:  and.  In 
these  months  and  years,  as  the  basic  assump- 
tions,   one    after    another,    have    nin    the 


gantlet  of  experience,  none  has  survived.  We 
are  a  pragmatic  people.  We  believe  in  the 
process  of  trial  and  error,  of  experimenta- 
tion. But  we  also  beUeve  In  heeding  the  re- 
sults of  experiment.  As  Franklin  Roosevelt 
once  said,  "it  U  common  sense  to  take  a 
method  and  try  it.  If  it  fails,  admit  it  frankly 
and  try  another." 

That  Is  the  way  most  Americans  think — 
and  tlUs.  I  submit.  Is  why  there  has  been  In 
recent  months  so  marked  a  dlsUliision  with 
the  escalation  policy.  Some  of  us  may  have 
known  from  the  start  that  the  policy  would 
not  work.  But  let  us  be  charitable  to  those 
who  preferred  to  suspend  Judg;L^ent  until 
the  results  were  in.  Let  us  unite  now  in  the 
determination  to  slow  down  this  ghastly 
war  and  move  as  speedily  as  possible  toward 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

This  is  the  way  most  Americans  are  com- 
ing to  think.  But  Is  it  the  way  the  American 
government  is  coming  to  think?  So  far  as 
one  can  tell,  our  leaders  remain  stubbornly 
imlmpressed  by  the  collapse  of  their  case 
for  escalation.  They  continue  to  reiterate 
the  propositions  which  experience  has  so 
cruelly  disproved.  Lashed  to  their  own  past 
policies,  they  seem  incapable  of  admitting 
error  or  changing  direction. 

And  so  their  only  response  to  the  faUure 
of  escalation  Is  more  escalation — like  a  doc- 
tor who.  when  the  medicine  falls  to  cure — 
doubles  the  dose. 

Their  only  response  to  the  misconceptions 
of  otir  generals  Is  to  capitulate  more  and 
more  to  their  demands. 

Their  only  response  to  frustration  and 
stalemate  Is  to  Issue  ever  more  fatuous  state- 
ments about  turning  the  corner  of  the  war. 
turning  the  tide,  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
victory  in  sight  and  so  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  serious  men  can. 
year  after  year,  with  the  straight  face,   re- 
peat the  same  optimistic  predictions  and  do 
so    very  often,  in  the  identical  words.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  herald  angel  of  the 
hawks.  Joseph  Alsop.  in  this  connection.  The 
Washington  Post  on  October  4  adorned  his 
most  recent  effusion  with  the  encouraging 
headline;     "Vast    Gains     in    Vietnam     War 
Evident    in    Last   Pew    Months."    Hark    how 
this    herald    angel    has    sung    through    the 
years.  Thus  February  1964.  "In  Communist 
North  Vietnam  ...  the  situation  is  close  to 
desperate";   in  September  1965,  "The  whole 
pattern     of     the     war     has     been     utterly 
changed.  ...  At  last  there  is  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel";   In  October  1965.  "Final 
defeat  Is  beginning  to  be  expected,  even  in 
the  ranks  of  Viet  Cong  hard-core  units";  In 
February   1966.   "The   enemy's   backbone   of 
regulars  can  even  be  broken  this  year.  And 
when  and  tf  that  happens,  this  war  will  be 
effectively  won";    in  April  1966,  "The  Viet- 
namese and  American  forces  are  now  impos- 
ing a  rate  of  loss  on  the  Viet  Cong  which  the 
enemy   cannot   Indefinitely   withstand";    in 
October    1966.    "Within    six.    eight,    ten    or 
twelve  months — before  the  end  of   1967  at 
any   rate — the   chances   are   good   that   the 
Vietnamese  war  will  look  successful."  Now 
in  October  1967.  Just  at  the  time  when  this 
last   gorgeous   prophecy   Is   due    for   fulfill- 
ment, Mr.  Alsop  finds  Improvement  so  great 
that  "the  contrast  between  then   and  now 
is  all   but  Incredible."  One  Is  compelled  to 
conclude  that  It  Is  not  the  contrast  but  the 
columnist  who  is   incredible.  How  consist- 
ently slUy  can   an  intelligent  man  be? 

How  do  our  leaders  explain  the  failure  of 
the  escalation  policy  to  produce  the  results 
so  glowingly  promised  at  such  regular  Inter- 
vals' For  some  time,  of  course,  they  have 
been  building  their  alibi.  We  all  know  what 
It  is:  that  dissent  In  the  United  States  Is 
responsible  for  frustration  In  Vietnam.  This 
la  a  famiUar  reflex  of  military  disaster.  One 
need  only  remember  the  Dolchstegossleg- 
ende— the  stab-ln-the-back  myth  concocted 
by  the  German  generals  to  account  for  their 
defeat  In  the  First  World  War. 


The  argument,  like  the  escalation  theory 
Itself,  has  a  certain  Initial  plaxisiblllty.  But 
let  us  consider  what  It  really  means — and  the 
best  way  to  do  that  Is  simply  to  Invert  it. 
If  It  means  anything.  It  must  mean  that.  If 
only  everybody  In  the  United  States  would 
shut  up  and  rally  behind  their  President, 
then  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  friends  would 
stop  doing  what  they  are  doing,  and  the  war 
would  be  over.  Simply  to  state  this  proposi- 
tion Is  to  demonstrate  its  absiurdlty.  Serious 
leaders  base  their  military  decisions  on  the 
actual  battlefield  balance  of  force,  will  and 
opportunity,  not  on  speculations  about  anti- 
war protests  on  the  other  side  of  the  vorld. 
Our  adversaries  are  fighting  not  betauae  they 
count  on  protest  at  home  but  because  they 
believe  fanatically  in  their  cause  and  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  beaten  in  the  field 
of  battle.  They  would  fight  Just  as  hard  if 
everyone  in  America  thought  the  escalation 
policy  was  perfect. 

The  rise  of  the  Great  Alibi  has  been  paral- 
leled by  a  curious  sense  of  persecution  within 
the  administration  as  If  It  were  some  sort 
of  beleaguered  and  impotent  minority.  A 
good  example  of  this  cry-baby  reaction  is 
the  speech  that  Ambassador  GronouslU  gave 
this  August  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
"Those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy."  the  Ambassador  said  In  his  long 
wall  of  self-pity.  ".  .  .  find  It  difficult  to  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  rapport  with  a  group 
(the  Intellectual  community)  which  Inces- 
santly challenges  their  motives  and  moral- 
ity." 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  We  are  not 
questioning  the  moUves  and  morality  of  the 
makers  of  policy;  we  are  questioning  their 
Judgment,  which  Is  a  very  different  matter. 
I  know  a  good  many  of  the  men  who  have 
sponsored  the  escalation  policy.  They  are  not 
evil  men.  They  are,  as  I  suggested  earlier, 
earnest  and  conscientious  men.  They  are  do- 
ing what  they  are  doing  because  they  pro- 
foundly believe  it  serves  the  interests  of 
American  security  and  world  peace.  They  are 
doing  their  best  for  their  country  according 
to  their  lights.  But  it  may  Justly  be  said.  I 
think,  that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  their 
lights  are  dim.  Historians  have  sometimes 
noted  that  the  most  underrated  factor  In 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  Is  stupidity. 

Fortified  by  this  sense  of  persecution,  ex- 
onerated by  their  Great  Alibi,  deluded  by 
their  own  propaganda  and  phophecy,  still 
convinced  that  escalation  is  the  road  to 
peace,  our  leaders  persist  In  their  course.  And. 
as  they  do  so.  another  political  year  ap- 
proaches. The  1968  election  will  provide.  I 
believe,  a  test  of  the  adequacy  of  our  political 
process  For,  given  the  size  and  intensity  of 
dissent  in  our  land,  if  this  election  does  not 
offer  the  country  a  clear  choice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam,  then  something  will  have 
gone  badly  wrong  with  our  political  system. 
Now  no  political  system  works  automati- 
cally. People  make  it  work— and  they  make 
It  work  well,  or  they  make  it  work  badly.  It  is 
up  to  us.  and  people  like  us  through  the 
country,  to  do  our  best  to  make  sure  that 
our  system  meets  its  responsibilities. 

Our  objective  is  to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  end.  We  must  not  be  under  any 
Illusions  about  the  ease  of  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion While  I  have  little  doubt  that  an  un- 
conditional halt  of  the  bombing  of  the  north 
would  soon  lead  to  talks  with  Hanoi  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  I  have  considerable  doubt  that 
these  talks  would  lead  very  soon  to  a 
mutually  acceptable  solution.  So  far  as  one 
can  tell  at  present,  each  side  continues  to  in- 
sist on  terms  which  would  mean,  in  effect. 
the  defeat  and  himilllatlon  of  the  other  s.de. 
So  long  as  this  remains  the  case,  no  settle- 
ment will  be  possible.  What  both  sides  must 
come  to  in  the  end,  I  believe.  Is  agreement 
on  the  creation  of  a  structure  in  South  Viet- 
nam within  which  contending  forces,  includ- 
ing the  communists,  may  compete  by  peace- 
ful means  for  political   representation  and 
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control.  Such  a  structure  would  require  some 
form  of  international  supervision  for  a  stated 
period  in  order  to  guarantee  against  rever- 
sion to  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare.  It  will 
take  time — perhaps  a  long  time — for  such  a 
solution  to  win  mutual  acceptance. 

How  do  we  move  in  this  direction?  The  first 
necessity  obviously  is  to  slow  down  the  war — 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  the  north,  to  reduce 
t^e  fighting  in  the  south,  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  lessen  the  killing. 

The  next  necessity  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  will  keep  an  American  military  presence 
in  South  Vietnam  until  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment can  be  achieved.  L€t  us  have  no  con- 
fusion here  There  will  be  no  chance  of  nego- 
tiation if  the  other  side  thinks  it  is  going  to 
win:  therefore  a  military  stalemate  is  a  self- 
evident  precondition  to  negotiation.  The  ad- 
vocates of  a  political  solution  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  unilateral  withdrawal  agree  on  the 
indispensability  of  slowing  down  the  war; 
but.  after  this  point.  It  seems  to  me.  their 
paths  diverge  and  their  policies  become  in- 
compatible. One  cannot,  of  course,  wholly 
exclude  the  possibility  of  unilateral  with- 
drawal: it  would  not  be  America's  finest 
hour,  but  it  would  obviously  be  greatly  pref- 
erable to  a  policy  of  unlimited  escalation. 
But  the  option  of  withdrawal  is  always  open 
to  us.  It  would  be  foolish  to  rush  at  once 
to  that  extreme  without  exhausting  the  pos- 
sibilities of  negotiation.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that,  up  to  this  point,  we  have  not.  de- 
spite fine  words,  pursued  negotiation  with  a 
fraction  of  the  zeal,  ingenuity  and  per- 
severence  with  wlaich  we  have  pursued  war. 
This  leads  to  the  third  necessity:  we  will 
not  have  a  negotiated  solution  until  we  have 
a  leadership  which  desires  a  negotiated  so- 
lution— which  has  freed  itself  from  the  ob- 
session with  the  idea  of  a  military  victory,  or 
at  least  of  a  spectacular  and  favorable  re- 
versal of  the  present  military  balance:  the 
ol)session  which  evidently  continues  to  pos- 
sess the  present  administration.  If  our  pres- 
ent leadership  can  think  of  nothing  better 
than  persistence  in  the  policies  which,  after 
full  and  fair  trial,  for  32  bitter  months,  have 
proved  a  dismal  failure,  then  this  country, 
if  it  is  to  save  itself,  requires  new  leader- 
ship. 

How  do  we  make  sure  that  the  1968  elec- 
tion offers  an  alternative?  Let  us  be  clear 
about  another  thing:  the  idea  of  a  third 
party  is  an  illusion.  A  third  party  based  on 
the  Vietnam  war  would  get  nowhere  in  the 
elections;  it  would  run  well  behind  George 
Wallace  in  the  electoral  college;  and  the  only 
result  would  be  drastically  to  understate  the 
size  of  the  opposition  to  the  escalation  pol- 
icy and  thereby  to  discredit  the  cause  of 
peace.  Tlie  serious  issue  must  remain  within 
the  major  parties.  This  means.  I  think,  that 
the  Republicans  among  us  must  work  for 
anti-escalation  candidates  in  their  party — 
and  that  all  of  us  must  work  lor  delegates 
to  the  party  conventions  pledged  to  an  anti- 
escalation  platform.  As  we  do  this,  we  may 
all  be  encouraged  by  the  expectation  that 
disenchantment  witli  the  war  is  bound  to 
grow  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

It  is  bound  to  grow  so  long  as  the  present 
leadership  remains  frozen  in  its  ideas,  locked 
into  its  system  of  error,  unable  to  think  of 
anything  to  do  but  more  of  the  same.  How 
much  more  proof  will  they  require  before 
they  recognize  that  the  escalation  policy 
has  been  a  disaster?  They  began  that  policy 
in  February  1965.  Todaj",  after  32  months, 
after  the  death  of  more  than  13.000  American 
soldiers  and  of  countless  Vietnamese,  after 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  $90  billion,  after 
our  increasing  isolation  in  the  world,  after 
the  Irresponsible  and  dangerous  neglect  of 
the  urgent  problems  of  our  national  com- 
munity—to which  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  was  so  prominently  dedicated — after 
all  the  blood  and  killing  and  waste  and  deg- 
radation, are  we  any  closer  to  a  solution 
than  we  were  when  we  began?  Are  we  nearer 


to  winning  the  war?  to  establishing  a  healthy 
society  in  South  Vietnam?  to  pacifying  the 
countryside?  to  winning  world  confidence  in 
American  purpose  and  American  sense?  Are 
we  not  ever  more  deeply  and  hopelessly 
mired  in  the  quicksand"" 

I  say  again:  how  much  longer  do  our  lead- 
ers insist  on  reinforcing  error  and  dragging 
us  down  this  dirty  and  hopeless  road?  Can 
nothing  demonstrate  to  them  the  futility 
and  folly  of  their  course?  "My  brethern,"  said 
Cromwell,  "I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowels  of 
Christ,  think  it  possible  that  you  may  be  mis- 
taken." If  this  administration  lacks  the 
moral  or  the  intellectual  courage  to  conceive 
the  possibility  that  it  may  be  wrong,  then 
the  American  people.  I  hope  and  believe,  will 
turn  next  year  to  leadership  determined  to 
meet  this  tragic  problem  vinth  the  realism. 
the  rationality  and  the  high  Idealism  that 
have  marked  the  finest  moments  of  our  his- 
torv. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fui'ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  116411  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
Interstat€  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resoiirces  Coim- 
cil,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  fii-st  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3.  line  21.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "$33,745,000"  and  insert 
"$36,246,000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that 
the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment 
as  original  text;  and  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
request. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  agree  with 
my  able  friend — it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware might  desire  to  object.  I  wonder, 
therefore,  whether  my  able  friend  would 
withdraw  his  tmanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  a  moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendm.ents  be  agreed  to  en  bloc:  that 
the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment  as 
original  text ;  and  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  21.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "$33,745,000"  and  in- 
sert  "$36,246,000". 

On  page  4,  line  13.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction',  strike  out  "$935,074,000  "  and  in- 
sert '•$1,010,823,000';  and.  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "appropriated",  insert  a  colon  and 
■Provided  further.  That  in  connection  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Snake  Creek  Em- 
bankment of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir Project,  North  Dakota,  the  Corpks  of  Engi- 
neers Is  authorized  to  participate  with  the 
Stae  of  North  Dakota  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  cost  of  widening  the  present  em- 
bankment to  provide  a  four-lane  right-of- 
way  for  U.S.  Highway  83  in  lieu  of  the  pres- 
ent two-lane  highway". 

On  page  5.  line  23.  after  the  word  "naviga- 
tion", strike  out  "$189,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$190,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  5,  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702a. 
702g-it".  strike  out  "$83,400,000"  and  Insert 
"$91,480,000". 

On  page  7,  line  7,  after  the  word  "exceed". 
strike  out  "$156,000,000"  and  Insert  "$162.- 
000.000'". 

On  page  10.  line  22.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$16,000,000  "  and  insert 
"$21,555,000  ":  and.  in  line  23.  after  the  word 
"which",  strike  out  "$13,058,000"  and  Insert 
"$16,113,000". 

On  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
strike  out  "$172,700,000"  an  Insert  "$185.- 
005.000". 

On  page  14.  line  9.  after  the  word  "pro- 
gram", strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$15,400,000". 

On  page  21.  line  2,  after  the  word  "area", 
strike  out   "$5,035,000  '  and  insert  "5,015,000". 

On  page  21.  line  23,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$90,800,000"  and  insert  "$94,- 
935.000". 

On  page  22.  line  7,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$203,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$225,000,000  ". 

On  page  23,  line  26.  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", strike  out  "$2,125,000,000"  and  In- 
sert  "$2,142,402,000". 

On  page  25,  line  10.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", strike  out  "$367,733,000"  and  insert 
"$369,633,000". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
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strike  out  "je.llS.OOO"   and   insert   "$6,100.- 
000". 

On  page  28.  line  11.  after  the  word  "pur- 
chase'-,  strike  out  "(not  to  exceed  two  hun-  . 
dred  and  thirty-two  for  replacement  only)" 
and  Insert  "(not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  of  which  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  shall  be  for  replacement  only)"; 
and.  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "vehicles". 
strike  out  "$60,000,000"  and  insert  "$62,150.- 
000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  under  consideration  this  afternoon 
H.R.  11641,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  power  marketing 
activities,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission,  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968. 

The  amount  of  the  biU  as  passed  by 
the  House  totaJed  $4,622,922,000.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
made  a  net  increase  in  the  sum  adopted 
by  the  House  of  $153,142,000.  Therefore, 
the  total  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  is  $4,776,064,000. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  estimates 
considered  by  the  Senate  committee  for 
fiscal  year  1968  was  $4,867,813,000. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is 
under  the  buaget  estimate  by  $91,749,000, 
and  over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1967  by  $465,893,000. 

In  view  of  the  large  financial  require- 
ments for  meeting  our  commitments  in 
Vietnam,  the  committee  has  deferred  the 
initiation  of  many  worthy  projects  which 
in  fact,  should  be  constructed  now  to 
prevent  serious  flood  losses  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  or  to  promote  and 
strengthen  our  economy  here  at  home. 
Requirements  for  storage  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  oemands  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply,  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  work  to  protect  and 
preserve  our  shoreline  must  be  weighed 
against  the  fiscal  requirements  of  other 
programs.  However,  the  construction  of 
works  to  preserve  and  protect  our  pre- 
cious land  and  water  resources  cannot 
be  postponed  long  without  serious  det- 
riment to  our  domestic  economy. 

The  President  has  submitted  budget 
requests  totaling  $124,163,707,004.  of 
which  $4,867,813,000  was  considered  in 
this  bill.  Included  in  the  budget  estimate 
of  $4,867,813,000  is  $2,646,100,000  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $2,221,713,000  for  water  re- 
source development,  of  which  $306,034,- 
000  is  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore  that  less  than  1.8  percent  of 
the  budget  has  been  allocated  for  the 
development  and  preservation  of  our 
most  important  resource — water.  Includ- 
ing pollution  control.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  agree  complete- 
ly with  the  views  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  as  expressed  in  Its 
report,  that  unless  it  is  possible  at  an 
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early  date  to  make  provision  within  the 
national  budget  for  funding  the  most 
essential  water  resource  projects,  our 
Nation  v.  O  be  faced  with  a  serious  situa- 
tion necessitating  a  costly  and  inefficient 
crash  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  was 
faced  with  the  very  practical  problein 
concerning  the  large  budget  deficit  with 
which  this  Nation  is  confronted,  and  its 
recommendaUons  had   to  be  tempered 

accordingly.  ^  ,  ^v,  f 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
consideration  of  the  bill  can  be  con- 
cluded this  afternoon  so  that,  as  soon  a^s 
possible,  we  may  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  amend- 
ments. ,  _ 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  25  and  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
July  27.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  September  28. 

I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
give  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  bill. 
The  report  on  it  is  on  the  desks  of  the 
Senators,  and  it  very  clearly  sets  forth 
the  actions  of  the  committee. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  the  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc  wltn  the  under- 
standing that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
shall  be  considered  as  original  text,  so 
that  the  Senate  will  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  on  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  as  is  customary,  the 
Subcomniittee  on  PubUc  Works  divided 
itself  into  three  panels  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  bill.  The  portion  of 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  power  marketing  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  handled 
by  my  good  and  able  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  H.^YDENl.  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
portion  of  the  bill  covering  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  handled  by  my 
good  friend,  the  disting\ushed  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  I 
handled  the  portion  relating  to  the  civil 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
the  Atlantic -Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  started  on 
March  14  and  continued  through  Au- 
gust 3.  The  subcommittee  held  38  sessions 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony,  and 
three  executive  sessions  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  up  the  bill.  The  subcommit- 
tee heard  874  witnesses,  which  included 
representatives  of  various  organizat.ons 
and  local  communities,  in  addition  to  de- 
partmental representations;  780  of  the 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  panel 
liandling  the  civil  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion; 79  of  the  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  panel  headed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]; 
and  the  remaining  15  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  panel  headed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  The 
hearings  comprise  four  volumes  which 


contain  4,568  pages  of  testimony.  A  com- 
plete set  of  the  hearings  is  on  each  Sena- 
tor's desk.  The  hearings  constitute  the 
basic  information  upon  which  the  sub- 
committee based  its  recommendations  to 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reiterate  what 
I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — that  we  have  no 
project  in  this  bill  that  has  not  been 
completely  justified  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers.  The   committee   looked   closely 
into   the  benefit-to-cost  ratio   on   each 
project.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  of 
these  projects,  including  the  new  starts 
that  were  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee,   as   well   as   those   included   in   the 
House-passed  bill,  have  been  thoroughly 
studied.  All  the  projects  recommended 
are  economically  justifiable  and  within 
the  capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  title  I. 
before  marking  up  the  civil  functions 
portion  of  the  bUl,  we  reviewed  every 
project  which  was  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee, either  budgeted  or  unbudg- 
eted.   We  examined  into  every  request 
made  to  the  subcommittee  for  planning 
or  construction  funds.  After  all  the  re- 
quests had  been  received,  the  Engineers 
were  called  back  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining their  views  on  the  projects  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  The  intention 
of  this  recall  was  to  determine  whether 
the  Engineers  could  economically  and  ef- 
ficiently utilize  the  additional  funds  re- 
quested   by    the    local    witnesses,    and 
whether  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  the 
capability  to  undertake  the  unbudgeted 
new  starts  requested. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  title  I, 
which  concerns  the  civil  functions  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  we  reviewed,  as  I  have 
just  said,  every  project  and  studied  it 
thoroughly,  to  insure  that  each  project 
conformed  with  the  regulations  that  the 
committee  adopted  years  ago.  Under  no 
conditions  have  we  recommended  any 
project  that  cannot  be  justified  or  that 
has  not  been  authorized  and  that  is  not 
within  the  capability  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. ,  , 

The  Senate  has  before  it  a  complete 
justification  for  all  planning  and  con- 
struction projects  which  are  included  in 
the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee,  as  well  as  for  all  the  projects 
which  were  recommended  by  the  House. 
The  President's  budget  contained  nine 
new  starts  on  projects,  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  is  $152,223,000,  and 
the  amount  recommended  for  funding 
in   the  budget   for  fiscal   year   1968   is 
$7  458,000.  The  House  reduced  the  budget 
estimate  of  $3,726,000  on  three  planning 
items  to  $750,000,  and  the  budget  esti- 
mate  on    11   construction   items   under 
"Construction,  general,"  from  $32,577.- 
000  to  $21,123,000.  Four  reservoir  projects 
included  in  this  latter  category  were  new 
budgeted   construction   starts   and   the 
funds  allowed  by  the  House  for  those 
four  projects  were  for  land  acquisition 
only.  The  House  of  Representatives  also 
provided  funds  totaling  $905,000  for  U 
unbudgeted    planning    items    having    a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $62,153,000,  and 
increased  one  budgeted  planning  item 
from  $200,000  to  $450,000  on  a  project 
with  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $25,800,- 
000. 
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The  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  agreed  with  the  House 
action. 

The  House  added  16  new  construction 
starts  having  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$93,245,000.  and  the  House  allowance  for 
these  projects  was  $5,843,000.  The  House 
also  included  unbudgeted  funds  for  re- 
sumption of  planning  on  one  project  and 
for  resximption  of  construction  on  three 
projects,  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  $84,790,000,  and  the  House  allow 
ance  for  both  planning  and  construc- 
tion on  these  resumptions  was  $2,730,000. 
The  House  also  added  to  the  bill  $6,275,- 
000  for  unbudgeted  land-acquisition 
items  on  seven  projects  having  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $257,890,000. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  pro- 
vided $935,074,000  for  "Construction, 
general,"  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
This  amount  was  $37,918,000  below  the 
budget  estimate.  In  order  to  show  such 
a  reduction  below  the  budget,  the  House 
increased  the  reduction  for  savings  and 
slippage  by  $39,491,000. 

I  wish  to  pause  at  this  moment  to 
state  exactly  what  the  House  usuaUy 
does  with  respect  to  slippages.  As  a 
rule,  the  overall  amount  of  slippages 
aggregates  about  5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated.  In  this  instance 
the  budget  estimate  for  slippage  was  9 
percent  and  the  House  has  increased  the 
slippages  by  about  3  percent  in  addition, 
or  a  total  of  12  percent.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  that  such  a  procedure  has  a  tend- 
ency to  reduce  the  amount  that  can  be 
allotted  to  a  project.  That  is  why  the 
House  was  able  to  come  before  us  with 
a  bill  that  was  more  or  less  In  line  with 
the  budget  estimates, 

T^at  Is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
this  additional  cut  for  slippages  took 
place. 

Mr.  President,  what  that  amounts  to. 
If  Congress  should  agree  to  It.  is  a  cut 
of  12  percent  on  all  of  the  budgeted  items 
Included  In  the  bill.  This  procedure,  Mr. 
President,  is  one  with  which  I  have  taken 
issue  on  many  occasions — in  fact,  prac- 
tically every  year  that  I  have  been  han- 
dling these  blUs,  or  more  than  14  years. 

The  sum  of  all  the  individual  amounts 
recommended  by  the  budget  as  shown 
In  the  committee  report  under  construc- 
tion, general,  beginning  on  page  8  and 
continuing  through  page  21,  totals  $1,- 
063,017,000.  Recognizing  that  in  any 
program  of  this  size  there  will  be  un- 
avoidable delays  and  slippages,  the 
budget  bureau  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $972,992,000  to  carry  out  this 
program — an  underfinanclng  by  $90,025,- 
000 — or  about  a  9-percent  reduction.  The 
sum  total  of  the  Individual  items  in  the 
bill  as  passed  the  House  amounts  to  $1,- 
064,590,000,  or  an  increase  of  $1,573,000 
in  the  program  but  a  reduction  of  $36,- 
242.000  in  the  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  program.  This  was  accomplished  by 
increasing  the  reduction  for  slippage  by 
$39,491,000.  The  reduction  for  slippage 
in  the  House  bill  amounts  to  about  12.2 
percent  compared  to  the  budget  estimate 
of  9  percent  for  slippage. 

This  year.  Mr.  President,  even  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  gone  beyond  its 
usual  practice  of  providing  a  slippage  of 
about  5  percent,  and  in  some  cases  6 
percent. 


The  Senate  committee  felt  that  the 
House  reduction  for  slipi>age  was  too  se- 
vere and  has  recommended  the  budget 
figure  for  slippage. 

Except  for  one  planning  item  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Senate  committee  has  ap- 
proved all  of  the  House  increases  in  plan- 
ning and  construction.  The  committee 
has  recommended  restoration  of  House 
cuts  in  the  budget  on  five  construction 
items  in  the  amount  of  $1,801,000.  and 
two  planning  items  in  the  amount  of 
$1,726,000,  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion provides  $819,000  for  11  unbudgeted 
planning  items.  The  committee  also  rec- 
ommended the  initiation  of  construction 
on  25  projects  having  a  future  commit- 
ment of  $303,603,000.  On  one  of  these 
projects  the  House  had  recommended 
land  acquisition  only,  while  on  five 
othei^s  the  House  had  approved  planning 
funds  only. 

As  to  land  acquisition,  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  that  is  really  construction, 
because  no  construction  can  be  started  on 
a  program  unless  ways  and  means  are 
worked  out  so  that  the  necessary  land  to 
construct  the  project  is  acquired.  This  is 
a  new  approach,  different  from  what  has 
been  used  in  the  past;  and  I  consider 
that  it  really  represents  new  construc- 
tion starts,  although  the  funds  are  men- 
tioned in  the  report  as  available  only  to 
acquire  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  time  we  put 
money  in  a  bill  for  construction,  one  of 
the  first  expenditures  made  en  a  project 
is  for  the  acquisition  of  land  upon  which 
the  project  will  be  constructed  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  dam,  land  that  may  be  Inim- 
dated,  or  land  upon  which  to  relocate 
roads,  highways,  or  railroads. 

So.  Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  stated 
that  the  amoimt  in  this  bill  is  for  merely 
land  acquisition,  nevertheless  construc- 
tion is  involved. 

The  increase  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  these  25  projects  was 
$11,258,000,  For  projects  under  construc- 
tion, the  committee  recommended  addi- 
tional amoimts  on  18  projects  totaling 
$19,620,000.  Similarly,  the  committee 
recommended  Increases  on  six  budgeted 
planning  items  by  $705,000. 
.  Mr.  President,  considering  all  of  the 
unbudgeted  new  construction  starts  and 
all  of  the  unbudgeted  planning  starts  pat 
into  the  bill  by  the  House,  in  comparison 
with  the  Senate  additions,  the  difference 
between  the  total  added  by  each  House 
will  entail  an  expenditure  of  only  be- 
tween $4.5  million  and  $5  million;  so  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  added  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  is  really  very 
small,  and  compares  with  differences 
that  have  occurred  in  previous  years. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  in  presenting  a  bill  to  the 
Senate,  our  committee  has  invariably 
added  a  number  of  new  projects.  I  can 
well  remember,  several  years  ago,  when 
we  met  a  challenge  by  the  executive  de- 
partment, during  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower,  when  he  tried  to 
follow  a  policy  of  no  new  starts. 

That,  of  course,  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  that  had  been  followed  In  the 
past:  and  the  Senate  committee,  as  well 
as  the  House  committee.  Insisted  on  fol- 
lowing the  past  procedure  by  adding  new 


construction  starts  and  new  planning 
starts.  We  took  the  position  that  if  we 
suddenly  cut  out  new  planning  and  con- 
struction starts,  the  important  program 
for  the  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources would  soon  dry  up. 

The  matter  was  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  bill  was 
passed  wherein,  as  I  recall,  we  added, 
altogether,  around  65  or  68  new  construc- 
tion starts,  as  well  as  a  number  of  plan- 
ning .starts,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
President  for  hi;  signature. 

President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  bill; 
it  was  sent  back  to  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress overrode  that  veto.  From  that  time 
until  now,  we  have  had  no  trouble.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  in  incorporating  in  a  bill  a 
reasonable  number  of  new  starts  in  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  planning, 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  I  do  not 
know  of  any  expenditures  which  have 
inured  more  to  the  benefit  of  our  Nation 
than  these  public  works  programs;  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  continue 
to  agree  with  that  viewpoint, 

Mr,  President,  under  title  II  the  com- 
mittee considered  budget  estimates 
amounting  to  $468,498,000  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  other  power 
activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior; and  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $462,921,000.  This  is  $18,240,000  more 
than  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  is  $5,577,000  less  than 
the  budget  estimates. 

Of  the  increase  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee, $5,555,000  is  for  general  inves- 
tigations, and  Includes  an  additional  $5.- 
250.000  for  expanding  the  atmospheric 
water  resources  research  program. 

For  construction  and  rehabilitation. 
$12,305,000  is  recommended  for  addition 
to  the  amount  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Of  this  increase,  $10,- 
850.000  was  budgeted  for  a  transmission 
line  from  Fort  Thompson.  S.  Dak.,  to 
Grand  Island.  Nebr,.  for  which  needed 
legislative  authorization  has  now  been 
enacted. 

The  bill  includes  two  new  construction 
starts  which  were  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  its  budget 
submission. 

For  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  the  committee  ap- 
proved an  additional  $4,135,000  for  water 
supply  and  water  pollution  control;  and 
$22,000,000  for  construction  grants  for 
waste  treatment  work, 

Mr,  President,  title  in  deals  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  shall  not 
discuss  in  detail  the  Atomic  Energy  pro- 
posal, but  hearings  were  held,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  PastoreI,  who  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  was  pres- 
ent. Our  committee  followed  his  recom- 
mendations, and  I  am  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  a  sufficient  sum  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

The  committee  recommended  $2,142,- 
402.000  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Atomic  Energj'  Commission,  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  is  $17,402,000 
above  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House; 
$27,498,000  below  the  budget;  and  $219,- 
402.000  alxjve  the  appropriation  for  1967. 

For  plant  and  capital  equipment,  the 
committee    recommended    $369,633,000, 
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which  is  $1,900,000  above  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $106,567,000 
below  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  covers  several 
independent  agencies. 

For  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  committee  recommends  $62,150,000 
the  budget  estimate,  and  an  mcrease  of 
$2,150,000  over  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission. 

The  bill  also  provides  $6,100,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, which  is  $1,400,000  below  the 
budget  estimate,  and  $15,000  below  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  the  balance  of  the  available  authoriza- 
tion A  bill  to  increase  the  authorized  ex- 
penditure for  this  study  is  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  we  all  know,  fairly  good  progress 
has  been  made  by  this  Commission.  How- 
ever lately  the  Commission  has  found 
that"  the  amount  originally  authorized 
was  insufficient.  The  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional authorization  is  about  $6.5  million, 
as  I  recall.  The  Commission  ran  short, 
and  Congress  is  considering  an  addi- 
tional authorization  which  I  hope  will 
be  enacted  sometime  soon. 

Mr    President,    included    in    the    bill 
again  this  year  are  appropriations  for  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  The  commit- 
tee   recommends    $1,070,000,    of    which 
$'>90  000  is  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Council,  and  $780,000  is  to  finance 
the  U  S  share  of  river  basin  commissions. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  my  remarks,  the  Senate 
has  had  before  it  the  report  which  deals 
with  all  of   the   appropriations  recom- 
mended. ^    -r^  ,     ^       »,^ 
Mr    YOUNG    of    North   Dakota.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr    YOUNG    of    North   Dakota.    Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the 
superb  job  he  has  done  for  many  years 
in  handling  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
very  ably  assisted  this  year  as  in  previ- 
ous years  by  Kenneth  Bousquet,  and  by 
Edmund  King  who  has  so  ably  served  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI  . 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
benefits  these  projects  have  brought  t^ 
my  area.  I  am  also  quite  familiar  with 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  other 
areas  of  the  United  States.  However, 
along  the  Missouri  River  for  1,000  miles 
or  more  we  have  suffered  devastating 
floods  year  after  year.  Now,  because  of 
a  series  of  dams  on  the  Missouri  River, 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  exper- 
iencing any  major  floods  in  the  future. 
Along  with  this  great  accompUshment. 
of  course,  there  will  be  plenty  of  water 
for  irrigation  and  for  navigation  down- 
stream. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government  Is 
collecting  very  large  sums  of  money  for 
electricity  generated  by  these  hydro- 
electric dams,  to  say  nothing  about  the 


great   benefits  derived  from   recreation 
and  other  related  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  two  or  three  questions  regard- 
ing some  language  appearing  in  the  re- 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
language  appearing  on  page  7  of  the 
committee  s  report  under  the  heading. 
••Red  River  of  the  North." 

In  the  Senator's  opinion,  would  this 
lan-uage  in  any  way  preclude  the  Corps 
of  Ent?ineers  from  requesting  survey 
funds,  if  they  can  be  justified,  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Sheyenne  River  above  Bald 
Hill  Dam  in  their  budget  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year?  ,        ^  _. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No.  certainly  not.  TTie 
limitation  to  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  refers  applies  only  to  the 
current  fiscal  year,  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  the 
Senator's  opinion,  would  this  language 
preclude  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from 
proceeding  with  any  existing  or  on-going 
flood  control  investigations  in  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  Basin  such  as  the  so- 
called  Kindred  Dam  study? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  not.  The 
language  in  the  committee  report  refers 
only  to  a  new— and  I  emphasize  new- 
study.  ,     ^       ,,  >.w 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
so-called  Kindred  Dam  has  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  not  be  prevented  from  recom- 
mending its  construction,  would  they? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  certainly  not.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  that  project  is 
currently  under  study  as  a  part  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  investigation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  in- 
cluding this  limitation  in  our  report,  the 
committee's  only  purpose  was  to  prohibit 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  from,  in  effect. 
starting  a  new  study  of  a  tributary 
stream  by  increasing  the  scope  of  the 
existing  Red  River  of  the  North  Basin 
study  with  the  result  that  the  submis- 
sion of  that  important  report  would  be 
further  delayed,  w^as  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And,  as  I  said,  it  applies  to  this 
river  only,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  with 
the  money  provided,  substantial  progress 
on  this  study  can  be  made  in  fiscal  year 

1968. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  thj  comments  of 
the  Senator  because  this  should 
straighten  out  any  possible  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  intent  of  the  language 
in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  addition  to  what  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  has  said 
about  the  good  that  has  come  fiDm  all 
of  these  great  projects  we  have  had  con- 
structed in  the  past  15  years.  I  could 
stand  be  for  the  Senate  and  recite  proj- 
ect after  project  and  point  out  the  good 
that  has  come  to  the  area  and  the  Nation 
because  of  the  wisdom,  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  exhibited  by  Congress  in  pro- 
viding the  funds  for  these  programs. 

I  would  have  included  several  other 
vorthy  projects  in  the  pending  bill  If  it 
were  left  to  me,  and  in  my  opinion  more 
money  could  be  used  to  complete  many 
of  these  projects  at  an  accelerated  rate. 


I  am  confident  that  It  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  and 
would  help  this  Nation  to  build  up  its 
economy. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
t  our  conomy,  especially  with  respect 
to  transportation,  had  we  not  insisted, 
for  example,  on  building  new  locks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  for  the  past  14  years  the  committee 
has  added  projects  on  tliat  great  river  to 
replace  lie  system  of  49  small  locks  that 
were  there  with  ^  system  of  19  large 
locks.  In  the  past  14  or  15  years,  we  have 
constructed  one  large  lock  to  replace  the 
two  or  three  small  locks,  so  that 
we  could  accommodate  the  large  increase 
in  the  tonnage  that  is  takino'  advantage 
of  the  economical  water  transportation 
provided  the  area  by  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Senator  knows  that  in  the  begin- 
ning many  of  the  railroads  in  that  area 
fought  these  works.  But  the  railroads 
are  now  learning  that  they  are  making 
more  money  in  carrying  finished  prod- 
ucts than  they  would  earn  by  carrying 
the  bulk  products. 

Not  only  has  this  river  navigation 
been  instrumental  in  carrying  millions  of 
tons  of  ri.w  materials  and  bulk  products, 
but  by  the  creation  of  these  locks  along 
the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  we 
have  created  large  pools  of  water;  and 
the  record  indicates  that  around  these 
pools  over  $25  billion  has  been  invested 
by  private  industry  within  the  past  14 
or  15  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  as  the  Senator  will  recall, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  controversial 
bills  before  Congress.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  least  controversial,  and  its  great 
contribution  to  our  economy  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  specific  figure* 
to  indicate,  for  example,  that  in  1948. 
around  the  time  I  became  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  entire  tonnage  on 
the  Ohio  River  was  42.8  million  tons. 
Today  it  is  103.2  million  tons.  These  fig- 
ures apply  only  to  the  Ohio  River. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Record 
with  all  of  the  figures  I  have:  but  if  the 
occasion  should  arise,  I  shall  be  glad,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill,  to 
indicate  the  good  that  has  resulted  from 
many  of  the  projects  that  have  been 
constructed  in  the  past  15  or  16  years. 
This  program  has  been  good  for  our 
economy,  and  it  has  been  money  well 

spent. 

For  example,  by  harnessing  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  great  Mississippi  River,  we 
can  hold  back  the  destructive  floodwater 
behind  these  great  dams.  Not  only  does 
this  prevent  flood  damage  but  these  res- 
ervoirs provide  water  for  irrigation  and 
for  the  development  of  electricity,  by 
permitting  the  floodwaters  to  flow  grad- 
ually down  the  river:  so  that  today,  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  beginning  at  Memphis  and  going 
down  to  the  mouth,  we  have  a  steady 
flow  of  fresh  water  at  all  times,  instead 
of  having  it  all  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
autumn,  followed  by  salt  water  intru- 
sion diu-ing  the  dry  summer  months. 

The  result  has  been  a  boon  to  busi- 
ness, and  I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  pert 
in  fostering  this  program,  together  with 
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all  the  other  Senators  who  worked  on 
this  program  as  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  order  to  provide  the  funds 
to  make  all  these  good  projects  possible. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  for  just  a  moment.  My 
pui^pose  in  rising  is  to  pay  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, the  floor  manager  of  the  bill.  His 
devotion  to  duty  is  characteristically 
high  for  as  he  has  suggested,  the  printed 
hearings  on  the  items,  most  of  which 
have  come  before  him,  constitute  three 
\olmnes  of  testimony  6  or  7  inches  thick. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  passed  judgment, 
with  his  committee,  on  the  projects  in 
which  I  have  been  interested.  Sometimes 
his  judgment  has  not  been  consonant 
^-ith  the  position  I  have  urged,  as  the 
Senator  is  aware:  but  in  every  instance, 
whether  he  has  agreed  or  disagrreed,  his 
judgment  has  been  based  upon  facts. 

I  heartily  concur  that  what  is  in  the 
bill  is  amply  and  completely  justified  by 
the  testimony  that  was  adduced  at  the 
hearings.  I  pay  tribute  to  *-he  Senator  as 
one  who  has  perfoi-med  a  hiph  service  to 
the  people  of  this  country  in  passing  on 
the  recommendations  for  civil  public 
works  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  once 
again,  in  handling  this  measure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  California.  As 
he  knows — I  am  sure  that  many  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  will  agree — when  a  bill 
cc«nes  before  us,  it  is  sort  of  out  of  bal- 
ance, in  that  some  areas  of  the  country 
seem  to  be  better  taken  care  of  than 
others.  The  members  of  the  committee 
tried  to  balance  the  situation  by  pro\'id- 
ing  worthy  projects  so  that  eveiT  area  of 
the  countiT  would  benefit. 

I  repeat:  All  projects  in  this  bill — in 
fact,  ever  since  I  have  been  on  this  com- 
mittee— have  bcrne  fruit  and  have  been 
worthy.  Often,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  been  criticized  because  on  a  certain 
project  they  have  made  estimates  which 
are  out  of  line  sometimes  4,  5.  or  6  per- 
cent. I  had  the  committee  check  into  that 
matter,  and  it  was  found  that  for  the  51 
projects  for  which  completion  funds  are 
requested,  some  of  which  have  been  un- 
der construction  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
the  total  of  the  estimates  made  by  the 
Engineers  at  the  time  the  first  construc- 
tion funds  were  requested  and  the  pres- 
ent estimate,  were  off  by  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

We  sometimes  read  in  popular  maga- 
zines a  sensational  editorial  about  "pork 
barrel,"  and  so  forth.  I  believe  the  Engi- 
neers have  done  a  good  job  in  estimating 
costs.  Their  estimates,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  as  accurate  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, because  all  of  these  estimates 
have  to  be  made  far  in  advance  of  con- 
stiiiction.  as  the  Senator  knows.  I  am 
sui-prised  that  their  estimates  have  been 
as  close  as  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  congratula- 
tions the  very  able  staff  member,  Ken 
Bousquet.  and  the  verj'  able  staff  mem- 
ber for  the  minority,  Ed  King,  and  all 


those  who  have  worked  with  the  Senator 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  undoubtedly 
are  our  right  hand  and  left  hand.  They 
are  excellent  workers.  Of  course,  under 
the  proper  guidance  we  have  given  them, 
they  are  bound  to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  concur. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  understand  the  major  it*ms  in  the  bill, 
but  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  same  thought 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has 
just  stated.  Unless  someone  has  worked 
on  this  bill,  as  evidenced  by  these  three 
volumes  of  testimony.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
pos.sible  for  him  to  understand  the  al- 
most infinite  amount  of  detail  and  testi- 
mony and  figures  Involved  in  the  matter. 
I  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  for  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  in  this  matter. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  staff 
members.  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Bousquet. 
who  have  followed  this  bill  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  other  difficult  bills — one  of 
which  I  am  involved  in  at  present — but 
in  my  opinion  the  pending  bill  requires 
more  constant  attentive  energy  than  any 
other  appropriations  bill  or  any  other 
bill  that  is  before  Congress. 

I  would  be  veiT  remiss  if  on  tills  occa- 
sion I  did  not  express  my  plaudits  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  on  behalf  of  myself  and,  I  am 
siu-e,  on  behalf  of  many  other  people, 
thank  him  for  the  great  job  he  has  done 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii^gmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  echo  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  so  ably  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  They  are  well  de- 
served by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  ELLENDER.  and  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  m  these 
tributes  being  paid  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  members  of 
the  staff. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done 
a  magnificent  piece  of  work  for  many 
years  in  handling  this  bill,  and  he  has 
had  these  veo'  able  staff  members  by  his 
side  helping  him.  I  heartily  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  his  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  these  re- 
marks. They  are  really  unnecessar>'  be- 
cause most  of  the  Senators  makir^  the 
compliments  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, such  as  my  friend  from  Alabama, 
who  is  responsible  for  a  good  part  of  this 
bill  in  connection  with  TV^A  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  There  is,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  a  lot  of  detailed 
work  involved  in  connection  with  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  I»resident,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  has  given  us 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  magnificent 
work  wliich  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  done  and  to  see  the  fine  help  that  has 
been  given  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair*.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  Senators  in  complimenting 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  as  are 
many  Senators  in  the  Chamber.  When 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggests  that 
he  receives  help  from  other  members  of 
the  subconmiittee,  that  is  true,  but  he 
does  not  receive  help  to  the  extent  he 
probably  should,  ina.smuch  as  there  are 
literallv  hundreds  of  items  involved  in 
the  bill. 

I  remember  2  years  ago  we  added  up 
the  number  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
and  that  tabulation  showed  that  829  wit- 
nesses testified  in  connection  with  all 
projects  all  over  the  United  States.  This 
task  takes  some  doing  and  it  also  takes 
a  man  of  the  broad  background  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  who  knows  most 
of  these  problems  intimately.  It  takes  a 
man  of  great  experience  to  handle  this 
matter,  and  a  man  who  is  reasonable 
and  responsible.  This  is  the  job  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  f>erforms  every 
year.  Members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  him  as  their 
chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoiiim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  its  report,  No. 
574  on  HJl.  11641,  has  indicated  its  sup- 
port- of  nuclear  power  development  for 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
The  committee  report  points  out — page 
36 — the  need  for  a  high  degree  of  inte- 
gration of  power  facilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  requires  close  cooper- 
ative planning  by  all  concerned  power 
entities.  The  committee  anticipates  ad- 
vance notice  of  contracts  contemplated 
with  respect  to  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  cer- 
tainly has  a  direct  interest  in  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  contracts  for  nu- 
clear power  generation.  Development  of 
great  nuclear  power  offers  great  possi- 
bilities for  savings  of  appropriat.ed 
funds,  and  cost  savings  for  the  indus- 
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tries,  utilities,  public  utility  districts, 
cooperatives,  and  municipalities  which 
purchase  power  from  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  already  developing  a  sub- 
stantial nuclear  generating  capacity,  as 
practically  all  power  systems  must  in 
order  to  continue  toward  our  goal  of 
abundant  power  and  lower  and  lower 
rates. 

The  Federal  Government  Invested 
more  than  $2  billion  in  development  of 
civilian  nuclear  power.  The  investor- 
owned  utilities  are  presently  engaged  in 
a  brazen  effort  to  monopolize  nuclear 
power— now  that  the  taxpayers  have 
made  it  profitable.  A  number  of  utilities 
are  trying  to  exclude  Federal,  municipal, 
and  cooperative  power  systems  from  nu- 
clear generating  facilities.  The  Federal 
yardstick  has  been  growing  shorter  and 
shorter.  Consequently,  the  overcharge  of 
the  investor-owned  utilities  has  been 
growing  higher  and  higher.  Federal  pow- 
er generation  now  amounts  to  about  13 
percent  of  the  national  total.  During  the 
fifties  it  was  13  percent. 

In  addition,  the  preference  clause,  pro- 
vided by  Congress  to  facilitate  energy  ac- 
quisition from  the  Federal  Government 
by  nonprofit  power  systems.  Is  becoming 
less  and  less  meaningful.  Increasingly, 
Federal  power  generation  is  going  to  pri- 
vate industries  and  private  utilities. 

During  the  past  3  years  Federal  agency 


use  of  Federal  power  dropped  sharply, 
from  32.2  percent  of  the  total  to  17.8 
percent.  The  percentage  purchased  by 
cooperative  utilities  decreased,  from  11.9 
to  11.6  percent.  The  percentage  pur- 
chased by  State  and  miscellaneous  public 
utilities  also  decreased  from  11.3  to  8.2 
percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  percentage  purchased 
by  investor-owned  utilities  increased  by 
more  than  three-fourths,  from  5  percent 
of  the  total  to  8.9  percent.  The  percent- 
age purchased  by  private  industry  in- 
creased by  three-eighths,  from  18  to  24.7 
percent.  The  percentage  purchased  by 
municipals  increased  by  one-third,  from 
21.6  to  28.8  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
September  25,  1967,  letter  to  me  from 
Chairman  Lee  White  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  includes  the 
statistics  on  distribution  of  Federal 
power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pedebal  Power  Commission, 
Washington.  DC  .  September  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalp:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  September  20,  1967,  the  following 
tabulations  give  the  figures  you  request  per- 
taining to  distribution  of  Federal  power: 


BILLION  KILOWATT-HOURS 


Fiscal  1948        Fiscal  1953        Fiscal  1958        Fiscal  1963     Calendar  1966 


Private  industry 

Federal  agencies - 

Private  utilities - 

Municipal  utilities 

Cooperative  utilities 

State  and  other  public  utilities 

Total - 


9.1 
2.5 
8.4 
8.4 

1.0 
1.7 


13.4 
8.6 
8.6 

14.0 
3.3 
5.7 


19.4 
31.9 
12.9 
21.1 
9.1 
10.5 


23.0 
41.2 
6  5 
27.6 
15.3 
14.4 


36.0 
26.0 
13.0 
42.0 
17.0 
12.0 


31.1 


53.6 


104.9 


128.0 


146  0 


PERCENTAGE 


Private  industry 

Federal  agencies 

Private  utilities  .- • 

Municipal  utilities     -  - 

Cooperative  utilities 

State  and  other  public  utilitiw. 

ToUl 


29.3 

7.8 

27.1 

27.1 

3.1 

5.6 


25.0 
16.1 
16  1 
26.0 
6  1 
10.7 


18.  S 

30.5 
12.3 
20.1 
8.6 
10.0 


18.0 
32.2 
5.0 
21.6 
11.9 
11.3 


24.7 
17.8 

8.9 
28.8 
11.6 

8.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100. 0 


Data  for  the  fiscal  years  1948.  1953,  1958, 
and  1963  were  taken  from  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  Rural  Elec- 
tric Fact  Books,  while  the  calendar  year  1966 
ngures  were  prepared  by  our  staff  from  re- 
ports to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Lek  C.  WHm:,  Chairman. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent speech  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
is  pertinent  to  this  public  works  and 
atomic  energy  appropriation  bill  and  to 
my  remarks.  Representative  John  E. 
Moss  addressed  the  East  River  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  in  Madison,  S.  Dak., 
on  September  13.  He  develops  the  point 
that  public  thermal  generation  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  yardstick  of  com- 
petition in  the  electric  power  industry. 
Most  of  the  hydro  sites  are  gone  and,  so 
far,  TVA  is  the  only  Federal  entity  with 
its  own  thermal  generation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  excellent 
speech  by  Congressman  Moss  inserted  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  the 
disturbing  increases  in  monopoly  In  the 
energy  field. 

There  being  no  objection  the  speech 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Speech  of  Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  Democrat  or 
California,  at  the  Annttal  Meeting  of 
THE  East  River  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive. Inc.,  in  Madison,  S.  Dak..  September 
13.   1967 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  today. 
You,  as  ofiBcers  and  members  of  the  electric 
cooperatives,  exercising  local  Initiative  and 
self-help  In  the  American  tradition,  are 
building  a  better  and  more  abundant  life  for 
your  people  here  in  South  Dakota.  You  are 
lowering  the  cost  and  Increasing  the  efBclency 
of  the  farming  business,  at  a  time  when 
other  forces  seem  In  conspiracy  to  crush  it  to 
the  wall  between  increasing  costs  and  lower 
prices.  You  are  making  feasible  other  local 
industry  which  depends  on  abundant  and 
reasonably  priced  electric  power.  And  indi- 
rectly  you   are   even   helping   to   solve   the 


urban  problems  we  hear  so  mtich  about 
nowadays,  by  making  it  possible  for  people 
to  remain  and  prosper  In  the  country  instead 
of  fleeing  to  the  cities  in  penniless  de.spalr. 

You  perform  another  public  service  also  to 
the  nation  at  large,  over  and  beyond  the 
service  you  render  to  your  communities  and 
your  members.  You  represent  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  electric  consumer. 

Traditionally  there  have  been  three  prin- 
cipal means  to  protect  his  interests.  First, 
by  the  competition  of  other  forms  of  energy, 
but  such  competition  is  now  rapidly  becom- 
ing obsolete  even  where  the  local  power  com- 
pany doesn't  own  the  gas  company  too.  Sec- 
ond, by  governmental  regulation  of  rates  and 
conditions  of  service,  but  such  regulation  has 
seldom  been  very  effective  and  frequently  it 
is  pure  sham.  I'll  have  more  to  say  about 
this  later.  And  third,  by  the  yardstick  of 
public  and  cooperative  power  which  helps 
measure  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  and 
services  of  electric  companies  by  comparison 
with  the  operations  of  municipal.  PUD  and 
rural  cooperative  electric  systems. 

You  help  provide  the  yardstick.  Since  much 
of  cooperatives'  electricity  is  sold  to  their 
own  members  they  are  probably  more  sensi- 
tive than  all  other  power  marketing  entitles 
to  the  consumer's  Interest  in  obtaining 
reliable  electric  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

We  need  more  people  today  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  electric  consumer's  interest— 
among  the  informed  public,  in  the  adminis- 
tration, yes,  and  in  Congress. 

Of  all  the  electric  energy  generated  in  this 
country  in  1966,  all  but  24  percent  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Investor-owned,  profit-making 
companies.  State  and  local  bodies  produced 
10  percent:  cooperatives  only  1  percent.  The 
Federal  Government  produced  13  percent.  It 
xised  to  produce  15  percent.  According  to 
1963  data,  which  is  the  latest  published,  less 
than  half  (45  percent)  of  this  Federal  out- 
put was  sold  to  preference  customers  such 
as  municipalities,  rural  cooperatives,  public 
utility  districts.  States  and  other  public 
agencies.  Almost  one-third  (32  percent)  was 
consumed  by  the  Federal  Government  Itself, 
and  the  balance  (23  percent)  was  sold  to 
private  industry  and  investor-owned  utili- 
ties. 

Federal  power  production  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  yardstick.  This  Is  because 
of  the  economy  of  size.  A  little  generator 
Just  can't  produce  a  kilowatt  hour  as  cheaply 
as  a  big  generator.  And  generators  are  get- 
ting very,  very  big — and  very,  very  expensive 
Total  electric  consumption  In  the  United 
States  will  at  least  double  between  now  and 
1980.  Federal  power  production,  therefore, 
should  also  double,  at  least,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  even  the  present  inadequate  yard- 
stick. Unfortunately,  the  trend  is  in  the 
other  direction. 

V7e  must  begin  to  think  very  seriously 
about  public  thermal  generation  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  Federal 
yardstick.  Traditionally.  Federal  power  has 
meant  hydropower.  Even  today.  TVA  is  the 
only  Federal  entity  with  Its  own  thermal 
generation.  However,  hydro  alone  will  not 
provide  the  large  Increase  in  Federal  power 
and  energy  required  to  maintain  the  present 
minimum  Federally-generated  proportion  of 
all  power  produced  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  as  new  hydropower  sovirces 
become  scarce,  and  existing  Federal  hydro- 
power  is  more  and  more  reserved  for  peakin." 
operation,  it  tends  to  lose  its  yardstick  qual- 
ity. With  private  steam  plants  carrying  tho 
base  load,  and  the  coordinated  output  sol'i 
at  composite  rates,  which  often  include  i. 
private  wheeling  toll,  it  becomes  difficult  jr 
Impossible  to  compare  Federal  and  private 
prices. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  growlni:; 
importance  of  hydropower  for  peaking  pur- 
poses will  make  it  feasible  to  develop  many 
marginal  hydro  sites  which  previously  were 
thought  to  be  uneconomic  because  of  their 
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limited  amount  of  water  to  produce  energy. 
We  should  therefore  urge  that  all  such  sites 
be  reevaluated  for  Federal  development  as 
peaking  plants.  In  many  cases,  these  mar- 
ginal sites  can  be  made  very  useful  for  peak- 
ing power  by  Inclusion  of  pumped  storage  fa- 
cilities, which  make  possible  the  carrying  of 
large  peak  loads  with  very  small  stream- 
flow,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  operating 
as  part  of  an  adequate  base  load  system. 

Hydropower.  therefore,  c.in  still  have  a 
great  role  in  the  future  of  the  yardstick. 
However,  the  yardstick  is  iinder  heavy  at- 
tack. It  has  been  whittled  very  thin.  Unless 
the  people  learn  the  facts,  and  act  to  pro- 
tect their  interest  as  consumers  of  electricity, 
public  power  is  not  going  to  increase;  it  is 
going  to  disappear. 

The  trend  began  in  1953.  when  the  Hell's 
Canyon  dam  site  was  awarded  to  the  Idaho 
Power  Company.  In  recent  years,  well-fi- 
nanced campaigns  of  misinformation,  and 
tlie  misguided  opposition  of  well-intentioned 
people  who  are  as  devoted  to  conservation  as 
I  am,  knocked  out  Echo  Park  Dam  in  Wyom- 
ing. Marble  Canyon  Dam  and  Hualapal  Dam 
in  Arizona,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Project  In 
Maine,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Rampart 
Project  in  Alaska. 

The  power  provisions  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona bill,  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  illus- 
trate who  Is  benefiting  and  who  is  suffer- 
ing by  the  defeat  of  hydropower  The  two 
Colorado  River  Dams  were  deleted  from  the 
bill.  One  of  these  alone.  Hualapal.  with 
pumped  storage  would  have  produced  5,000 
megawatts  of  power.  In  place  of  the  dams, 
the  Senate  approved  a  provision  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  pay  $103  million  dol- 
lars, in  advance,  to  a  group  of  utilities  to 
build  a  steam  plant.  In  return  for  this  vast 
e.xpendlture  of  public  money  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  the  right  to  use  merely 
470  megawatts  of  power  for  50  years,  in  place 
of  the  5,000  megawatt  lost  capacity  of  Hual- 
apal Dam.  The  Federal  Government's  cost 
of  money  at  present  is  at  least  11  percent 
lower  than  that  of  private  utilities.  Thus, 
the  Federal  prepayment  on  the  steam  plant 
will  represent  a  subsidy  to  its  owners  of  at 
least  $1,133,000  a  year.  Meanwhile,  to  finance 
the  project  minus  power  dams,  the  Interior 
Department  will  have  to  raise  the  rates  it 
charges  to  preference  customers  for  Hoover 
Dam  power  by  48  percent,  according  to  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Department  itself. 
So  the  power  consumers  will  suffer,  and  the 
utility  companies  will  benefit,  from  the 
elimination  of  these  hydropower  dams, 

Hydropower  dams,  unlike  fossil  fuel  and 
nuclear  power  plants,  do  not  pollute  the  air 
with  smoke  and  radioactivity,  or  the  water 
of  our  rivers  and  lakes  with  heat  or  radio- 
active wastes.  On  the  contrary,  the  reservoirs 
provide  water  for  municipal  purposes,  flood 
control.  Irrigation,  industrial  use,  and  many 
forms  of  recreation.  Including  boating,  swim- 
ming, fishing,  etc.  Hydropower  dams  are  a 
renewable  resource,  and  frequently  are  less 
destructive  to  the  natural  environment  than 
any  other  form  of  electric  generation.  Elimi- 
nating hydropower  is  not  a  conservation 
measure. 

Conservation  consists  of  the  most  effective 
long  term  use  of  the  resources  of  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  involves  respect 
for  mother  earth.  It  does  not  imply  idolizing 
one  value — for  instance,  the  sport  of  shoot- 
ing rapids  in  rubber  boats — to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  It  means  reverent  use.  not  non- 
use,  of  the  gifts  God  has  provided  to  man. 

If  we  are  to  have  more  Federal  dams,  we 
must  take  our  case  to  the  public.  We  must 
describe  the  dangerous  alternatives.  We  must 
explain  the  true  meaning  of  conservation. 

The  campaign  against  new  dams  is  only 
one  part  of  the  war  against  public  power. 

You  all  know  how  the  Supplemental  Fi- 
nancing Bill,  which  you  worked  for  so  long, 
failed.  It  was  gutted  by  the  private  power 
lobby,  and  your  own  organizations  had  to 
request  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  kill  It. 


Less  than  6  weeks  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  signed  the  40  year  contract  with  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  which 
makes  the  entire  Central  Valley  Project 
power  system  an  appendage  of  the  company, 
freezes  the  load  growth  of  existing  preference 
customers,  excludes  the  opportunity  of  other 
preference  customers  to  obtain  the  bei^efits 
of  low-cost  Federal  power,  and  subjects  the 
Government  and  its  customers  to  an  intri- 
cate set  of  restrictions  that  will  almost  in- 
evitably insure  their  permanent  domination 
by  the  Company. 

For  4  years  I  fought,  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress,  to  eliminate  or 
modify  the  many  unconscionable  features  of 
the  contract,  some  of  which  were  severely 
criticized  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Our  efforts  resulted  in  vari- 
ous changes  which  improved  the  contract 
in  some  respects  for  both  the  Government 
and  its  preference  customers. 

I  am  sorry  to  say.  however,  that  the  con- 
tract, when  it  was  signed  on  July  31,  was 
still  heavily  loaded  in  the  company's  favor. 
Secretary  XJdall  has  said  we  will  try  to  help 
the  various  smaller  municipalities  of  Central 
and  Northern  California  to  asstue  their 
future  power  needs  at  economical  cost.  How- 
ever. I  have  the  gravest  misgivings  that  the 
contract  which  he  signed  with  the  Company, 
over  my  objection,  will  make  it  most  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  municipalities  to 
develop  their  own  sources  for  their  future 
power  needs,  and  for  the  Secretary  to  be  of 
much  help  to  them. 

While  the  private  power  companies  are 
ferociously  working  to  curtail  any  subsidy  to 
yoti  little  fellows,  the  consumer-owned 
cooperatives,  they  are  at  the  same  time  ask- 
ing bigger  subsidies  for  themselves.  They  are 
subsidized  already,  you  know. 

I  will  speak  first  of  the  atomic  subsidy 

It  is  in  the  field  of  atomic  power  that  the 
betrayal  of  the  public  power  yardstick  is  most 
tragic.  Here  is  the  greatest  power  source 
known  to  man.  the  energy  that  lights  the 
stars.  By  public  effort  and  at  public  expense 
it  was  made  available  to  the  world. 

The  Federal  investment  in  research  and 
development  for  civilian  nuclear  power  alone 
already  exceeds  two  billion  dollars.  Surely 
here  is  a  resource  more  truly  belonging  to  the 
people  even  than  falling  water,  for  the  water 
was  always  available,  but  atomic  energy  re- 
mained locked  in  the  nucleus  of  matter  until 
public  effort  showed  us  how  to  release  and 
use  it. 

If  any  resource  ought  to  be  subject  to  a 
public  preference  clause,  if  not  to  exclusive 
public  use.  it  is  atomic  energy. 

•There  is  a  preference  clause  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  It  is  weak  and  worthless.  It 
states  that  if  the  AEC  produces  electric 
energy,  then  public  bodies  and  cooperatives 
shall  be  preference  customers.  But  if  the  AEC 
produces  steam,  then  the  preference  does 
not  apply,  even  though  the  only  use  of  the 
steam  is  to  turn  a  generator.  And  if  the  AEC 
sells  atomic  fuel,  as  it  has  ijeen  authorized 
to  do  since  1964.  it  must  do  so  under  uni- 
form, nondiscriminatory  charges.  After  1973 
it  may  no  longer  lease  nuclear  fuel  for  power 
production,  but  must  sell  it  at  a  price  which 
provides  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
Government. 

What  could  be  fairer  than  this?  It  is  like 
that  law  of  France  which  prohibited  rich  and 
poor  alike  from  begging  in  tlie  streets  or 
sleeping  under  bridges. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  Federal  atomic 
policy,  nuclear  power  is  becoming  a  private 
monopoly. 

Last  February  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion reported  on  all  central  station  nuclear 
power  reactors  in  the  LTnlted  States,  includ- 
ing those  in  service,  those  under  construc- 
tion, and  those  contract«l  for.  By  the  end 
of  1966,  there  were  thirteen  in  operation, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  1,846  megawatts.  The 


only  large  one  was  at  the  AEC's  Hanford 
Plant  in  Washington  Stat-e,  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  786  megawatts.  The  average  ca- 
pacity of  the  other  twelve  plants  is  only  88 
megawatts.  Five  more  stations  axe  scheduled 
for  completion  this  year.  Their  average  ca- 
pacity is  196  megawatts.  Thirty-two  stations 
have  been  contracted  for  completion  after 
1967,  Their  average  capacity  will  be  625  mega- 
watts. The  average  size  of  the  nuclear  gen- 
erating units  ordered  last  year — which  is  the 
latest  figure  in  the  AEC  report — was  790 
megawatts.  Indeed  the  smallest  plant  in  the 
list  for  future  completion  is  450  megawatts. 

Of  course,  the  economies  which  result  from 
large  generators  is  the  reason  for  the  in- 
creasing capacity  of  new  atomic  plants.  The 
AEC  estimates  the  cost  of  production  from 
a  500  megawatt  nuclear  plant  at  4.4  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour.  T\'A  has  already  begun  con- 
struction of  two  nuclear  plants,  each  over 
1100  megawatts,  which  will  produce  energy 
at  a  cost  of  only  2.37  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

4.4  mill  nuclear  power  may  or  may  not  be 
competitive  with  coal,  but  2.37  mill  energy  is 
competitive  even  with  hydropower.  But  you 
have  to  be  awfully  big  to  afford  a  1100  mega- 
watt plant,  TVA  is  paying  $122,700,000  for 
two  of  them — plus  costs  of  the  transmission 
plant,  contingency  allowance,  and  Interest 
during  construction,  which  run  the  bill  up 
to  $247,000,000 — plus  $232,000,000  for  a 
twelve-year  fuel  supply.  Significantly,  how- 
ever, even  the  investment  in  the  plant  itself, 
on  a  dollars-per-kllowatt  basis,  will  be  less 
than  for  a  comparable  coal  plant — $116  com- 
pared to  $117. 

The  prime  component  in  the  next  10  or  15 
years  will  be  nuclear  energy.  I  understand 
that  nuclear  power  was  specified  for  55  per- 
cent of  tlie  new  generating  capacity  contract- 
ed for  in  the  United  States  last  year.  But 
there  are  few  non-Federal  public  power  agen- 
cies or  rural  co-ops,  that  are  big  enough  to 
play  in  the  atomic  league. 

Of  the  20.003  megawatts  of  total  capacity 
of  nuclear  power  plants  under  contract  for 
completion  after  1967.  only  T\'As  2,229  mega- 
watts and  the  Omaha  Public  Power  District 
450  megawatts — the  smallest  plant  on  the 
list — will  be  publicly  owned.  We  almost  lost 
TVA  during  the  50's  when  we  fought  to  keep 
it  from  being  raided  by  Dixon-Yates  and  to 
enable  it  to  build  its  own  steam  plants. 

The  Hanford  plant,  the  only  other  large 
publicly  owned  nuclear  power  facility  in  the 
country,  was  built  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  make  plutonium  for  bombs. 
The  Commission  considered  producing  elec- 
tricity at  Hanford  itself,  but  the  Congress 
would  have  preferred  to  waste  the  steam. 
Only  after  a  bitter  fight  was  this  waste  pre- 
vented, by  legislation  permitting  a  group  of 
Washington  State  public  power  districts  to 
recycle  steam  from  the  cooling  water  through 
their  generator  to  produce  786  megawatts  of 
useful  power — but  then  only  on  condition 
that  they  offer  50  pyercent  participation  to 
the  private  companies.  The  private  power  in- 
terests today  are  very  strong  indeed. 

Another  example  of  their  strangle-hold  is 
shown  in  the  recent  deletion  of  funds  for  the 
proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam  in 
Maine,  Funds  for  this  first  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric project  in  the  northeast,  the  nation's 
highest  cost  f)ower  area,  were  amended  out 
of  this  year's  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill 
in  the  House,  with  the  approving  votes  of 
the  majority  of  the  New  England  delegation. 
It  is  most  significant  that  the  very  threat  of 
this  project  has  led  to  at  least  five  rate  re- 
ductions from  private  power  companies  in 
Maine. 

A  more  sinister  deletion,  however,  took 
place  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  Committee  stated  on  page  75  of  its 
report : 

"The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  been  conducting  a  nuclear  plant  site 
study  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  As  the  con- 
struction of  such  plants  will  not  be  the  re- 
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sponalblUty  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Committee  expects  that  hereafter  the  financ- 
ing of  such  studies  and  planning  shall  be 
left  entirely  to  private  Industry". 

This  sentence,  burled  in  a  103-page  report, 
not  only  purports  to  award  nuclear  power 
in  the  Northwest  to  the  private  companies, 
but  would  bar  the  Bonneville  Pow  ;r  Admin- 
istration even  from  conducting  effective 
comprehensive  regional  planning. 

The  very  success  of  the  TVA  In  develop- 
ing a  once  poor  and  backward  region  has 
made  the  private  power  Industry  vo-  never 
to  permit  it  to  happen  again;  and  so  far. 
they  have  Xept  their  vow.  There  are  no  plans 
to  repeat  even  the  Hanford  50  percent 
publlc-50  percen'  private  arrangement. 
Even  half  a  loaf  to  the  public  is  too  much. 

A  potential  new  fuel  for  making  electricity 
Is  geothermal  steam — natural  underground 
steam.  Certainly  steam  under  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  Is  a  public  re- 
source, that  ought  to  be  developed  for  pub- 
lic benefit,  either  by  thr  Gove-nment  itself, 
or  at  least  by  public  and  cooperative  bodies 
under  a  preference  clause.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  proposed  a  leasing  act  to  this 
Congress  for  geothermal  steam.  It  contains 
no  preference  clause.  Instead  it  provides  for 
sale  of  steam  leases  to  the  highest  bidder— 
again  pricing  the  little  fellows  out  of  the 
market. 

Almost  sixty  years  aeo.  In  vetoing  a  bill  to 
give  away  a  hydropower  site  on  the  James 
River  In  Missouri.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt wrote  as  follows; 

"The  people  of  the  country  are  threat- 
ened by  a  monopoly  far  more  powerful,  be- 
cause it  Is  In  far  closer  touch  with  their  do- 
mestic and  Industrial  life,  than  anything 
known  to  our  e.xperlence.  .  . 

•To  give  away,  without  conditions,  this, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  resources,  would 
be  an  act  of  folly.  If  we  are  guilty  of  it,  our 
children  will  be  forced  to  pay  an  annual 
return  upon  a  capitalization  based  upon  the 
highest  prices  which  'the  traffic  will  bear". 
They  wUl  find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
powerful  interests  intrenched  behind  the 
doctrine  of  'vested  rights'  and  strengthened 
by  every  defense  which  money  can  buy  and 
the  ingenuity  of  able  corporation  lawyers  can 
devise.  Long  before  that  time  they  may  and 
very  probably  will  have  become  a  consoli- 
dated interest,  controlled  from  the  great  fi- 
nancial centers,  dictating  the  terms  upon 
which  the  citizen  can  conduct  his  business 
or  earn  his  livelihood,  and  not  amenable  to 
the  wholesome  check  of  local  opinion. 

M«  •  •  «  • 

"I  esteem  it  my  duty  to  use  every  endeavor 
to  prevent  this  growing  monopoly,  the  most 
threatening  which  has  ever  appeared,  from 
being  fastened  upon  the  people  of  this 
nation". 

We  need  another  Roosevelt  today. 

Already  electric  power  is  the  nation's  larg- 
est industry.  Its  capital  assets  are  60  percent 
larger  than  those  of  the  next  largest  Indus- 
try—petroleum refining.  Twelve  percent  of 
ali  capital  Invested  in  business  in  this  coun- 
try is  under  the  control  of  the  privately- 
owned  electric  power  utilities.  And  they  grasp 
for  more  at  the  public  expense. 

The  State  of  New  Tork  has  a  fine  power 
authority,  which  generates  20  percent  of  the 
electricity  produced  in  that  State,  from  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers.  These  rivers  are  now  almost  fully  de- 
veloped. Logically,  to  maintain  the  yardstick, 
and  to  retain  the  public  share  of  the  market, 
the  New  York  Power  Authority,  Uke  TVA, 
should  begin  building  nuclear  plants. 

This  Is  not  what  the  State  Administration 
has  proposed.  Instead,  It  proposes  to  bring 
power  costs  down  by  providing  free  atomic 
fuel  to  the  private  companies. 

Unless  an  enlightened  and  outraged  public 
demands  otherwise,  this  may  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  yardstick— to  be  replaced  by  an 
undisguised    subsidy    to    the    private    com- 


panies— a  subsidy  which  will  simply  transfer 
part  of  their  excessive  rates  from  our  Ught 
bills  to  our  tax  bills. 

The  proportion  of  Federally -generated 
power  to  privately-generated  power  must  be 
maintained  at  least  It  its  current  level.  How 
can  public  power  survive  the  establishment 
of  the  large  regional  power  pooimg  combines 
that  are  coming  to  be  the  predominant  pat- 
tern of  the  electric  power  industry.  If  public 
generation  does  not  keep  pace  with  Industry 
expansion?  Either  we  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
Industry,  or  the  electric  Industry  will  become 
ever  more  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
large  private  monopolies  within  the  next 
decade 

The  second  method  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer from  abuse  by  the  monopolistic  elec- 
tric utilities  is  through  government  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  services.  There  is  vast  room 
for  improvement  in  this  field,  both  by  the 
State  Commissions  and  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  However,  I  believe  that  despite 
the  prior  madequacles  of  such  regulation,  we 
should  continue  to  work  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  regulatory  role  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  Commissions,  and  not 
abandon  regulation  as  a  tool  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  efforts 
made  during  the  last  Congress  by  the  private 
utilities  to  enact  the  Holland -Smathers  bill 
which  would  exempt  them  from  FPC  Juris- 
diction. Most  of  you  are  also  familiar  with 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  nzral  electric  co- 
operatives to  obtain  similar  legislation,  al- 
though for  different  motives.  I  warned  that 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  cooper- 
atives to  sponsor  this  exemption  legislation 
in  advance  of  any  ruling  by  the  FPC  that 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  co-ops.  and 
that  blanket  exemption  of  the  utilities  from 
FPC  Jurisdiction  would  destroy  hopes  for 
rate  reduction  for  consumers  through  regu- 
lation of  electric  wholesale  rates.  The  bill 
was  on  its  way  to  passage  when  the  great 
Northeast  Blackout  of  November  9.  1965, 
occurred.  Tlie  Blackout  graphically  demon- 
strated the  interstate  character  of  the  elec- 
tric industry  and  the  need  for  more 
regulation,  rather  than  less  regulation,  and 
effectively  killed  the  Holland-Smathers  bill 
In  the  last  Congress. 

But  the  private  power  utilities  are  not 
easily  discouraged.  The  Holland-Smathers 
bill  has  reappeared  In  this  Congress.  It  would 
exempt  from  Federal  regulation.  Including 
Federal  accounting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments, any  electric  company  "whose  facili- 
ties are  all  situated  in  a  single  State  and  are 
not  used  to  transmit  or  receive  electric  energy 
by  direct  connection,  from  or  to  any  other 
State,  or  by  Indirect  connection,  from  or  to 
any  other  State  except  for  temporary  or 
emergency  purposes". 

The  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company, 
which  Is  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  present  Holland-Smathers  bill.  Is  the 
largeet  utility  In  the  SUte  of  Florida,  with 
assets  of  about  a  billion  dollars.  It  is  ninth 
in  revenues,  among  the  almoet  3,600  electric 
systems  in  the  nation.  It  claims  that  the 
"onerous"  FPC  accounting  requirements  will 
force  it  to  raise  its  rates,  and  that  it  Is  al- 
ready adequately  regulated  by  the  Florida 
Public   Service   Commission. 

In  1964,  Florida  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany's rate  of  return  was  12.3  percent,  the 
third  highest  rate  of  return  on  invested  capi- 
tal of  any  power  company  in  the  country.  In 
1965  the  Chairman  of  the  Florida  reguJatory 
commission  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  that  in  his  opinion  the 
best  utility  regulation  "Is  little  or  no  regula- 
tion". In  1966,  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
asked  the  director  of  the  finance  department 
of  the  Florida  Commission  about  Florida 
Power  and  Light's  rate  base  was  told: 
"Where  it  Is.  If  it  still  exists,  I  don't  know". 
The  law  of  Florida  does  not  provide  for  any 


regulation  ot  wholesale  rates  and  service. 
Thus,  if  the  Holland-Smathers  bill  should 
pass,  there  would  be  no  one  to  require  Flor- 
ida Power  and  Light  Company  to  sell  elec- 
tricity to  a  co-op,  and  perhaps  ultimately,  no 
more  co-ops  in  Florida. 

Florida  Power  and  Light  Is  not  directly 
connected  to  any  out-of-state  utility.  It  Is 
connected  to  Florida  Power  Corporation, 
which  In  turn  Is  connected  to  the  Georgia 
Power  Company.  The  Interchange  oonuact 
between  Florida  Power  and  Light  and  the 
Florida  Power  Corporation  Is  not  to  be  found 
In  either  the  FPC  or  the  Florida  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  files.  It  apparently  has  never 
been  put  In  writing.  It  remains  more  secret 
even  than  Florida  Power  and  Light's  rate 
base. 

The  new  Holland-Smathers  bill,  although 
apparently  motivated  to  fit  the  Florida 
Power  and  Ught  pattern,  can  also  serve  as 
the  vehicle  for  exempting  many  other  pri- 
vate electric  utility  companies  from  FPC 
Jurisdiction,  simply  through  the  device  of 
setting  up  a  separate  corporation  to  hold 
title  to  a  substation,  or  other  facility  (even 
merely  a  10-foot  stretch  of  wire)  at  the  state 
boundary,  so  that  the  utility  Is  not  con- 
nected "directly"  to  facilities  in  the  next 
state. 

Tlie  present  Holland-Smathers  bill  also 
still  contains  the  provision  to  confer  statu- 
tory exemption  from  FPC  regulation  on 
co-ops.  That  provision  is  now,  In  any  event, 
unnecessary  because  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  recently  ruled.  In  the  Dairyland 
case,  that  it  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
co-ops.  It  said  they  were  "government  in- 
strumentalities". 

I  think  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
short  rtin  gain  for  co-ops  from  that  decision 
will  be  far  outwelghted  by  the  overall  Im- 
pairment of  protection  for  electric  consum- 
ers generally.  Including  cooperatives. 

There  are  already  examples  of  these  bad 
consequences. 

Recently  the  City  of  Paris.  Kentucky,  asked 
the  FPC  to  require  the  Kentucky  Utilities 
Company  to  wheel  power  to  it  which  the  City 
purchased  from  the  East  Kentucky  co-op. 
"Sorry",  the  Commission  ruled  last  month, 
"co-ops  are  government  instrumentalities, 
and  we  cannot  require  a  private  utility  to 
wheel  government  power".  When  the  Oolo- 
rado-Ute  coal  plant  built  with  REA  financing 
In  Hayden.  Colorado,  was  declared  illegal  by 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  the  co-ops 
sought  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  However,  the  FPC  said.  "Sor- 
ry, we  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  co-ops",  and 
It  rejected  the  co-ops'  petition. 

There  wlU  be  many  more  Instances.  I  fear. 
In  which  rural  electric  cooperatives  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  FPC  protec- 
tion because  of  the  "governmental  instru- 
mentalities no  Jurisdiction"  rule  of  the 
Dairyland  case.  This  subject  needs  some  more 
re-thlnklng  by  all  of  us. 

Perhaps  the  remedy  may  come  In  the  pro- 
posed Power  Reliability  Act  which  the  FPC 
sent  to  Congress  after  the  PJM  Blackout  of 
last  June  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  which  affected  13  million 
people. 

In  my  opinion,  the  FPC  bill  offers  a  sound 
approach  to  the  problem  of  reliability  and 
adequacy  of  power  planning  and  power  trans- 
mission. However,  as  I  studied  the  FPC  bill 
I  found  a  number  of  oversights  or  defects 
which  should  be  corrected.  Therefore,  on 
August  14,  I  introduced  a  revised  bill  (HR. 
12322)  which  would.  In  my  Judgment,  remedy 
those  deficiencies. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  not  mere- 
ly to  prevent  niore  cascading  p>ower  failures. 
It  Is  also  designed  to  assure,  in  accordance 
with  the  national  policy  adopted  32  years 
ago,  that  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply 
of  electric  energy  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  the  maximum  possible  economy 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  proper  utlliza- 
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tion  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
This  bill  would  also  clarify  the  Congression- 
al mandate  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  consider  esthetic  and  historic  values  in 
carrying  out  its  regulatory  duties  concern- 
ing electric  power. 

The  FPC  bill,  and  to  a  greater  extent  my 
bill,  views  the  electric  power  industry  as  one 
nationwide  public  utility,  consisting  of  all 
the  local  generating  and  transmission  en- 
tities, including  the  public,  private,  and 
cooperative  segments  thereof.  Both  bills  re- 
quire organization  of  the  Industry  into  re- 
gional councils  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  pro- 
vide the  most  reliable,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomic service  to  all  the  people  of  the  region, 
regardless  of  who  provides  retail  distribution 
service,  and  to  exchange  and  coordinate 
power  with  neighboring  regions. 

Strong  Interconnection  between  adequate 
generation  Is  the  key  to  power  reliability  in 
areas  of  heavy  energy  consumption.  Every 
one  of  the  18  cascading  power  failures  start- 
ing with  the  great  Northeast  Blackout  of 
November  9,  1965,  occurred  because  of  in- 
adequate interconnections.  The  Holland- 
Smathers  bill  in  addition  to  its  many  other 
faults,  would  discourage  interconnection, 
and  hence  decrease  reliability.  The  Electric 
Power  Reliability  bill  would  lielp  strengthen 
interconnections  and  thvis  increase  the  reli- 
ability of   electric   power  systems. 

Both  the  FPC  bill  and  my  bill  seek  to 
achieve  these  objectives  by  voluntary  co- 
operation of  the  various  managements  within 
the  regions.  Both  bills  require  that  the  re- 
gional councils  be  open  to  membership  by 
all  segments  of  the  power  industry  so  that 
all  plans  developed  by  the  regional  councils 
will  be  the  product  of  all  the  power  systems, 
including  the  public,  private,  and  coopera- 
tive power  networks  within  the  s.ime  region. 

My  bill  corrects  an  oversight  m  the  FPC 
bill  to  provide  for  participation,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  by  State  regulatory  commissions 
as  well  as  the  utilities,  in  regional  council 
work.  Both  bills  empower  the  FPC  to  compel 
participation  in  council  work  by  recalcitrant 
generating  and  transmission  entities;  how- 
ever, my  bUl  adds  an  explicit  provision  re- 
quiring such  entities  also  to  share  reasonably 
in  the  council's  expenses.  Both  bills  provide 
that  the  FPC  may  review,  and,  if  necessary, 
revise  regional  council  plans;  but  both  pro- 
vide that  the  plans  are  to  be  developed  in 
the  first  Instance  by  the  local  utilities  of  the 
region 

The  FPC  bill  provides  that  those  who  act 
pursuant  to  a  regional  plan  shall  be  Immune 
from  suits  for  damages  and  injunctive  relief 
under  the  antitrust  laws  by  those  who  are 
hurt  by  such  actions  I  think  such  grant  of 
immunity  from  suit  under  the  antitrust  laws 
would  be  a  dangerous  weakening  of  the  pro- 
tections against  arbitrary  monopoly  actions. 
Furthermore.  I  believe  the  courts  are  a  better 
forum  than  the  FPC  to  resolve  disputes  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  Hence,  my  bill  does  not 
authorize  the  FPC.  by  its  approval  of  the 
plans  of  the  regional  councils,  to  confer  an- 
titrust immunity. 

Both  bills  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  mandatory  rellabiUty  criteria  by  the  FPC 
for  bulk  power  supply  facilities,  which  may 
he  of  nationwide  or  regional  applicability. 
These  criteria  would  be  promulgated  only 
after  consultation  -with  the  regional  coun- 
cils, and  may.  in  fact,  be  developed  in  the 
first  Instance  by  the  councils.  My  bill  differs 
in  only  two  words  from  the  FPC  bill  con- 
cerning reliability  standards,  I  say  the  Com- 
mission "shall"  promulgate  regulations  set- 
ting forth  reliability  criteria;  and  the  FPC 
bill  says  it  "may."  Clearly,  the  criteria  must 
be  promulgated,  and  my  bill  explicitly  so 
provides. 

The  FPC  bin  recognizes  that  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  exnra-high-voltage 
lines,  those  over  200.000  volts,  will  involve 
esthetic  values,  I  want  to  provide  increased 
protection  to  these  values. 


The  FPC  bill  would  authorize  the  FPC  to 
appoint  advisory  coordination  review  boards, 
but  does  not  explicitly  encourage  the  ap- 
pointment of  persons  Interested  in  conser- 
vation and  esthetics  to  those  advisory  boards. 
My  bill  will  do  so. 

In  addition,  my  bill  expressly  prohibits  the 
grant  of  rights-of-way  for  extra-high-voltage 
power  lines  in  national  parks,  national  mon- 
uments, national  battlefields,  historic  sites, 
and  all  other  areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Cervlce.  except  three  types  of 
areas.  The  excepted  areas  are  national  park- 
ways, which  are  narrow  strips  hundreds  of 
nilles  long,  and  two  varieties  of  recreation 
areas  which  frequently  surround  existing 
power  dams  and  do  not  have  preservation  of 
the  natural  environment  as  their  primary 
purpose 

My  bill  also  goes  beyond  the  FPC  bill  by 
authorizing  the  administering  agency  of 
Federal  land  to  veto  a  proposed  EHV  power 
line  over  Federal  lands,  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  endanger  aesthetic  or 
historic  values  but  also  if  it  would  endanger 
identified  species  of  flora  or  fauna  I  have 
also  added  a  provision  to  clarify  that  the 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  will  not  super- 
sede the  Wilderness  Act  in  any  way. 

Both  the  FPC  bill  and  my  bill  require  re- 
view by  the  FPC  before  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  lines  may  be  built.  One  reason 
is  to  provide  a  forum  for  reviewing  the 
aesthetic  consequences  of  proposals  such  as 
Potomac  Edison's  plan  to  run  an  EHV  line 
near  Antletam  battlefield  in  Maryland,  The 
other  reason  is  technological.  The  FPC  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
the  EHV  line  is  adequate  to  do  the  Job  for 
which  it  is  Intended,  whether  it  will  increase 
the  reliability  of  service  at  both  its  terminal, 
as  it  should,  or  increase  the  chances  of  cas- 
cading  failures,   as   it   should   not. 

My  bill  goes  another  step  beyond  the  FPC 
bill,  and  makes  extra-high-voltage  lines  true 
public  utilities,  giving  to  every  electric  en- 
tity the  right  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
such  lines,  by  whomever  owned,  at  its  own 
expense  and  subject  to  FPC  regul.ition  and 
technological  review,  and  to  participate  in 
Joint  use  of  such  lines.  This  addition  to  the 
bill  is  important,  both  esthetlcally  and  eco- 
nomically, because  it  will  reduce  the  need 
for  unsightly  and  costly  paralleling  facilities. 
It  recognizes  the  fact,  which  is  far  too  fre- 
quently overlooked,  that  transmissions  lines 
are  part  of  this  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

I  have  revised  greatly  the  YPC  bill's  pro- 
vision for  granting  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral lands  for  EHV  lines.  Under  my  bill 
rights-of-way  over  Federal  land  may  be 
granted  for  a  limited  term,  not  in  excess  of 
50  years;  or  for  an  unlimited  duration.  How- 
ever, if  the  right-of-way  is  granted  for  an 
unlimited  duration,  then  the  FPC  will  have 
continuing  Jurisdiction  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  10  years  to  add  to  or  change  the 
conditions    of    the    right-of-way    grants. 

The  FPC  bill  makes  no  provision  for  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  use  of  Its  land. 
Mine  does. 

The  FPC  bill  completely  overlooks  Indian 
rights  In  Indian  reservations.  The  Indians, 
rather  than  the  Government,  are  the  true 
owners  of  the  reservations,  many  of  which 
were  set  up  by  solemn  treaty  guaranteeing 
that  no  one  would  ever  be  permitted  to  re- 
side or  cross  over  them  without  the  Indian's 
consent.  My  bill  requires  Indian  consent  be- 
fore any  EHV  right-of-way  can  be  granted 
through  an  Indian  reservation,  and.  when 
consent  Is  given,  it  requires  the  utility  to  pay 
the  Indians  for  the  vise  of  their  lands. 

My  bill,  as  does  the  FPC  bill,  authorizes 
the  FPC,  on  its  own  motion,  to  compel  Inter- 
connections between  power  systems — again 
giving  priority  to  efficient  public  service  for 
the  constuners  of  a  region.  My  bill,  however, 
goes  further,  requiring  each  entity,  public  or 
private,  to  wheel  power  for  other  entities  to 


the  extent  of  excess  capacity  In  its  lines.  For 
this  service.  It  would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to 
fair  compensation, 

I  have  added  provisions  to  the  FPC  bill  at 
several  places  to  Insure  that  the  public  re- 
ceives notice  of  what  is  proposed  and  has 
access  to  information  on  file.  Thus,  when  a 
statement  of  organization  of  a  regional  coun- 
cil, or  a  regional  plan,  is  filed,  my  bill  re- 
quires the  FPC  to  give  notice  of  the  filing 
in  the  Federal  Register,  whereas  the  FPC 
bill  requires  such  notice  only  In  case  of  an 
EHV  transmission  line  proposal.  Further- 
more, under  my  bill,  all  filings  which  are  per- 
mitted or  required  to  be  made  will  be  avail- 
able lor  public  inspection,  including  coordi- 
nation contracts,  such  as  for  Joint  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  generators  and  transmis- 
sion lines. 

I  have  also  included  a  new  section  In  my 
bill  directing  the  Federal  Power  Conimission 
to  survey  existing  and  planned  extra-hlgh- 
voltage  testing  laboratories  in  the  United 
St,ates  and  to  report  to  Congress  within  1 
year  whether  any  action  is  needed  to  provide 
more  laboratories  and  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  all  persons  desiring  to  test  their  EHV 
facilities.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
only  two  laboratories  in  this  country,  In 
contrast  to  20  abroad,  able  to  test  extra-high- 
voltage  equipment  under  operating  condi- 
tions. Both  American  laboratories  are  main- 
tained by  individual  manufacturers  for  their 
own  use.  I  need  not  stress  the  hazard  that 
inadequately  tested  equipment  presents  to 
reliable  service. 

I  cannot  predict  when  this  bill  will  be  en- 
acted. A  few  more  blackouts  may  hasten  its 
enactment  But  of  this  I  am  sure — that  the 
national  need  for  maximum  reliability  of 
electric  service  will  inevitably  demand  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  or  similar  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  as  consumers  who  want 
low  cost  power,  you  must  work  together  to 
make  sure  that  the  economies  of  large-scale 
generation  and  transmission  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  Instead  of  into  the  sal- 
aries of  company  officials  and  the  dividends 
of  company  stockholders.  You  must  work  to 
strengthen  the  governmental  tools  for  pro- 
tecting the  consumer's  interest.  This  Includes 
both  improved  regulation  of  the  monopolistic 
utilities,  and  the  maintenance  and  strength- 
ening of  the  yardstick  of  competition  result- 
ing from  the  availability  of  low  cost  public 
power.  You  must  participate  in  all  the  bene- 
fits of  pooling,  and  not  permit  the  public  and 
cooperative  sectors  of  the  electric  Industry  to 
be  smothered  by  private  power  domination  of 
the  benefits  of  large-scale  generation  and 
transmission. 

The  East  River  Electric  Power  Cooperative 
has  been  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  con- 
tinuing battle  to  protect  the  consumer.  With 
the  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  which 
shares  your  capable  president  Arthur  Jones. 
East  River  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  develop  the  upper  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

I  applaud  your  pioneering  efforts  to  utilize 
the  great  lignite  resources  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  area.  In  your  efforts  to  assure  your  future 
power  supply,  you  have  steadfastly  endeav- 
ored to  develop  regional  power  coordination 
for  maximum  efficiency  and  economy.  Your 
work  to  Intertie  the  lignite  fields  of  North 
Dakota  with  the  power  systems  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  will  undoubtedly  result  in  In- 
creased regional  advantages  that  will  greatly 
benefit  your  members,  the  region,  and  the 
nation  too. 

I  share  your  disappointments  over  the  way 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  han- 
dled the  Minnkota  loan,  and  the  demise  of 
the  Supplemental  Financing  Bill  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident,  however,  that  you  will 
maintain  your  alertness  to  the  opportunities 
and  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead  for  the  con- 
sumer of  electric  power  as  the  Industry  con- 
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tlnues   lU    massive    expansion   In    the   next 
decade. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  I  shall  continue  to 
work  with  you  In  your  efforts  to  provide  con- 
sumers all  the  electricity  they  desire,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  with  t'.ie  maximum 
possible  reliability  of  service. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee, for  the  outstanding  job  they  have 
done  on  what  is  a  very  tough  bill. 

There  are  so  many  meritorious  and 
necessary  projects  throughout  the  Na- 
tion that  deciding  which  ones  should  be 
included  this  year  and  which  deferred  is 
liice  trying  to  decide  which  of  your  own 
children  should  be  helped  first. 

The  committee  shouldered  a  particu- 
larly heavy  burden  at  this  time  when  our 
Government  is  faced  with  rising  expendi- 
tures, huge  deficits,  and  calls  for  tax  in- 
creases. 

The  bill  before  us  represents  America's 
annual  installment  on  needed  river,  har- 
bor, flood  control,  water  supply,  irriga- 
tion, power,  and  beach  erosion  projects. 
It  represents  economic  investment  so  es- 
sential to  America's  future  growth. 

Every  project  authorized  for  construc- 
tion has  met  the  test  of  providing  more 
than  SI  of  benefits  for  every  dollar  of 
annual  cost.  In  most  cases.  States  or  local 
Interests  must  furnish  cash  or  land  or 
maintenance  or  make  some  other  con- 
tribution to  the  cost. 

Construction  projects  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  intricate,  time-consimiing 
procedure  including  congressional  review 
in  authorizing  legislation  and  in  the  ap- 
propriation review  process. 

These  projects  create  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. They  preserve,  conserve,  or  develop 
our  natural  resources  and  so  are  vital  to 
the  economic  development  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  also  vital  to  the  saving  of  lives 
and  property  in  America.  Like  so  many 
essential  functions,  public  works  projects 
are  not  often  glamorous.  But  they  are 
tremendously  important  to  the  economic, 
and  in  many  cases  to  the  physical,  well- 
being  of  the  American  people. 

Every  year,  some  Americans  lose  their 
Uves,  some  have  their  homes  ruined  or 
destroyed,  and  some  their  businesses  in- 
jured or  wiped  out  by  rampaging  flood- 
waters.  Year  by  year,  ships  get  larger  and 
maritime  trade  increases,  requiring  big- 
ger, deeper  harbors  and  rivers  to  accom- 
modate them.  Annually  the  demand  for 
water  supplies  and  power  rises  as  our 
population  grows.  More  Americans  mean 
more  food  must  be  produced,  and  irriga- 
tion works  such  as  included  in  this  bill 
are  needed  to  make  land  arable.  'With 
growing  affluence  and  growing  leisure, 
Americans  are  flocking  to  the  Nation's 
shorelines,  where  be£u;hes  must  be  pro- 
tected against  erosion,  lest  valuable  acre- 
age be  lost  to  sea. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  America 
has  not  made  greater  progress  in  har- 
nessing its  water  resources,  improving  its 
harbors,  controlling  flood  waters,  and 
conserving  its  shorelines.  And  it  is  a 
shame  that  circumstances  prevent  push- 
ing ahead  faster  this  year. 

I  want  to  express  special  appreciation 
for  the  committee's  action  In  including 
$200,000  to  build  a  harbor  of  refuge  at 


Honokahau,  Hawaii,  for  the  Kailua- 
Kona  area.  Many  boatowners  and  opera- 
tors earn  their  hvelihood  by  hiring  out  to 
sport  fishermen.  Many  others  in  the  com- 
munity also  earn  their  livelihood  by  serv- 
ing sport  fishermen  and  their  families 
who  come  to  Kona,  one  of  the  finest 
deep-sea  fishing  areas  in  the  world. 

But  skippers  live  in  constant  fear  their 
boats,  representing  heavy  investments, 
will  be  damaged  or  destroyed  in  the  exist- 
ing unprotected  harbor.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
a  sudden  surge  snapped  the  mooring  line 
of  one  boat,  and  it  was  smashed  beyond 
salvage  on  a  nearby  reef,  a  total  loss  esti- 
mated at  $20,000.  Many  times  when 
stonns  hit  Kona,  captains  and  their 
crews  have  to  take  their  boats  to  sea  to 
ride  out  the  storm  or  ti-y  to  find  refuge 
in  the  neai-est  harbor  40  miles  away. 

So  the  proposed  Honokahau  Harbor  is 
urgently  needed.  It  has  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  2.3  to  1.  The  President  did  not 
request  funds  for  Honokahau,  nor  did  the 
House  of  Representatives  include  such 
funds  in  H.R.  11641.  Nevertheless,  I  hope 
the  Senate  confei-ees  will  insist  upon 
funds  for  this  needed  project. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  committee  for  including  precon- 
struction  planning  funds  for  needed 
small-boat  harbors  at  Heeia-Kea,  Oahu. 
and  Reeds  Bay,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Both  of  these  are  needed  to  serve  rapidly 
growing  areas.  Heeia-Kea,  for  which 
$34,000  were  recommended,  has  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  5.5  to  1.  Reeds  Bay. 
for  which  $35,000  were  recommended, 
has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.2  to  1.  Thus, 
both  are  well  justified. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  one  project  vital 
to  Hawaii  which  was  deferred  beyond  the 
1968  fi.scal  year.  I  refer  to  the  authorized 
project  for  erosion  control  at  Waikikl 
Beach. 

This  project  has  the  extraordinarily 
high  benefit-cost  ratio  of  15.9  to  1.  one 
of  the  highest  ratios  for  any  project  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  need  for  the  project  is  based  pri- 
marily on  economics,  not  on  personal 
pleasure  or  convenience  of  sunbathers 
and  surfers  as  some  people  might  wrong- 
ly assume.  The  industry  involved  is 
tourism.  Hawaii's  biggest  source  of  pri- 
vate income  next  to  agriculture.  It  is  the 
fastest  growing  industry  in  the  Islands 
and  it  has  the  greatest  growth  potential 
of  any  industry  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Waikiki  is  the  physical  heart  of 
Hawaii's  tourism.  Of  the  16.000  hotel 
rooms  throughout  the  State,  11,000  are 
located  in  'Waikikl.  Economists  estimate 
one  hotel  room  generates  about  1.5  jobs 
in  directly  associated  employment.  It 
generates  even  more  jobs  in  indirectly 
associated  employment. 

Estimates  show  the  Waikiki  hotels 
generate  about  15  percent  of  Hawaii's 
total  civilian  labor  force  of  approximate- 
ly 280.000.  Coimting  dependents,  more 
than  59,000  persons — almost  10  percent 
of  oiir  civilian  resident  population — are 
supported  through  tourism  in  Waikikl's 
existing  hotel  facilities. 

This  year,  Hawaii  may  be  host  to  near- 
ly 1  million  visitors,  a  record  number. 
Most  of  them  will  stay  at  least  part  of 
their  time  at  Waikiki  Beach.  By  1975,  we 
may  have  3  million  visitors.  Waikikl  Is 


expanding  its  facilities  to  house  and 
serve  these  rapidly  growing  numbers  of 
tourists.  New  hotel  construction  is  pro- 
viding jobs  for  construction  workers,  not 
counted  in  the  employment  figures  I 
have  cited. 

Unless  Waikiki  Beach  retains  its  at- 
tractiveness to  visitors,  Hawaii's  econ- 
omy, with  its  heavy  reliance  on  tourism, 
will  suffer  and  jobs  for  thousands  of 
workers  in  Hawaii  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  strongly  supports 
work  on  the  Waikiki  Beach  erosion  con- 
trol project.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
State  legislature  for  work  on  the  Kuhio 
beach  segment  of  the  project.  The  State 
is  moving  ahead  on  this  segment. 

In  April  this  year,  the  Hawaii  State 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  urging  ap- 
propriation of  preconstruction  planning 
funds  for  the  Waikiki  Beach  project. 
This  involves  an  estimated  $82,000  to 
complete  advance  engineering. 

The  Hawaii  Senate  resolution  refers 
to  a  new  factor  which  has  entered  the 
picture  since  Congress  authorized  the 
Waikiki  Beach  erosion  control  project  in 
1965.  Waikiki  Beach  has  become  very 
important  as  a  recreation  center  for  mil- 
itary personnel  on  rest  and  recupera- 
tion leave  from  "Vietnam.  An  estimated 
75,000  military  personnel  are  expected 
to  spend  rest  and  recuperation  leave  in 
Hawaii  each  year. 

In  addition,  25,000  wives  and  other 
family  members  are  expected  to  journey 
to  Hawaii  at  their  own  expense  to  visit 
those  on  rest  and  recuperation.  Almost 
all  stay  in  or  near  Waikikl  and  use  the 
beach  facilities,  primarily  in  the  Fort 
DeRussy  area. 

The  chairman  of  the  Army  Advisory 
Committee  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hung  Wai 
Ching.  in  a  letter  dated  July  24,  wrote 
that  Waikiki  continues  to  be  the  most 
popular  area  for  servicemen  on  rest  and 
recuperation  leave  from  "Vietnam.  He 
explained : 

The  limited  space  on  the  beach,  which  Is 
packed  so  tightly  with  people  that  It  is  even 
difficult  to  walk  about,  denies  these  men  the 
real  potential  for  recreational  purposes. 

Congress  has  just  recognized  the  need 
to  improve  facilities  at  Fort  DeRussy  by 
approving  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  with  $7,132,000  for  the 
Army  to  build  troop  bUlets  and  support 
facilities  there.  The  beach  serving  Fort 
DeRussy  should  also  be  improved. 

With  the  influx  of  military  personnel 
using  the  beach  area  and  with  sharply 
rising  nimibers  of  tourists  in  Waikiki,  it 
is  imperative  that  work  proceed  as  fast  as 
possible  toward  widening,  improving,  and 
protecting  Waikiki  Beach. 

I  can  understand  the  committee's  de- 
ferral of  funds  for  Waikiki  Beach  as  the 
President  did  not  request  the  funds  for 
the  1968  fiscal  year. 

I  urge  the  President  to  include  funds 
for  Waikiki  erosion  control  in  his  1969 
budget  requests. 

This  is  not  a  frivolous  project,  but  a 
very  necessary  one.  It  will  return  at  least 
$15.90  in  benefits  for  every  dollar  of  cost. 
So  it  is  good  economics  as  well  as  good 
conservation. 

In  conclusion,  again  I  want  to  express 
particular  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  [Mr. 
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Ellekber]  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Young]  for  their  under- 
standing and  support  of  projects  needed 
for  Hawaii. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  UNDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  an  or- 
ganization knowi--  as  Midwest  Farmers 
in  a  Hungi-y  World  will  meet  at  Morning - 
side  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  October 
19,  1967. 

I  have  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Midwest  Farmers  in  the  Hungry 
World  organization  a  letter  in  which  I 
was  asked  certain  questions.  The  ques- 
tions, in  substance,  are:  Will  the  United 
States  expand,  lessen,  or  maintain  at  its 
present  level  the  food  relief  that  it  is 
sending  to  undeveloped  countries  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  my  answer 
to  that  letter: 

I  received  your  letter  of  September  25 
and  the  questionnaire  attached  to  it. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  within  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  future,  the  Congress  will 
not  expand  the  shipment  of  food  relief  to 
the  undeveloped  countries  of  tl.e  world. 
Expressions  have  been  made  repeatedly  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  while 
considering  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  that  in 
face  of  the  financial  stringency  resulting 
from  unjustified  spending  practices  and  the 
Vietnam  "War,  -he  practical  emptiness  of 
our  surplus  food  bins,  and  because  the  re- 
cipient nations  of  our  food  relief  have  not 
made  reasonable  progress  in  increasing  their 
own  food  production,  the  Congress  will  be 
reluctant  to  increase  the  moneys  expended 
for  the  food  relief  program.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  a  change  is  to  be  made  it  will  be  to 
give  less  rather  than  more  for  food  relief. 

India  is  especially  pointed  out  as  seem- 
ingly feeling  that  it  can  remain  substantially 
Indifferent  to  Us  failure  to  produce  adequate 
food  because  of  Its  conviction  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  its  generous 
help.  The  argument  is  made  that  by  the 
course  we  are  following  we  are  not  in  truth 
helping  but  hindering  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Some  day  these  recipient  countries  must 
make  substantial  progress  in  producing  their 
own  food  and  reducing  their  enormous  popu- 
lation growth.  So  long  as  they  keep  getting 
food  from  us  as  a  gift,  an  inducement  exists 
for  them  to  be  neglectful  and  unmindful  of 
the  discipline  that  normally  comes  to  hu- 
man beings  through  the  compelling  force 
of  need. 

Necessity  is  a  powerful  teacher.  There 
is  no  stronger  doctrine  than  that  which 
comes  from  necessity. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 
The  United  States  will  want  to  help  the 
hungry  but  in  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
term  "help."  If  we  in  truth  are  not  helping 
but  merely  postponing  the  arrival  of  the 
crucial  time  when  these  countries  must  by 
their  self-help  aid  in  the  solving  of  the 
problem,  the  views  will  be  to  modify  oiir 
program  so  as  to  compel  these  nations  to 
become  conscious  of  their  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  reached  the  judg- 
ment that  they  need  not  give  concern  to 
solving  their  own  problems  because  they 
are  convinced  that,  regardless  of  what 
they  do,  the  United  States  will  help 
them. 

The  United  States  is  sympathetic  In 


wanting  to  help  hungry  people  around 
the  world,  but  whUe  we  approach  the 
problem  of  want  In  that  light,  it  would 
be  imprudent  and  inhimiane  to  Induce 
those  countries  to  abandon  any  idea  of 
helping  themselves. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
no  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  as  desirous  of  helping  the  needy 
and  those  in  want  as  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated. 

I  repeat  what  I  stated: 

If  we  in  truth  are  not  helping  but  merely 
postponing  the  arrival  of  the  crucial  time 
when  these  countries  must  by  their  self-help 
aid  in  the  solving  of  the  problem,  the  views 
will  be  to  modify  our  program  so  as  to  com- 
pel these  nations  to  become  conscious  of 
their  own  responsibility. 


Wyman,  Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Bow  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  '  S.  985 )  for  the  reUef  of 
Warren  F.  Coleman,  Jr. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  Mr. 
FuQUA,  of  Florida,  had  been  appointed 
as  an  additional  manager  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8718^  to  increase  the  armual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  provide  a  method  for  com- 
puting the  annual  borrowing  authority 
for  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  678)  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis 
Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  237.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
114561  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  MiNSHALL,  Mr.  Jon.as,  and 
Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  12474) 
making  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr. 
GiAiMO,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Mahok,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Minshall.  Mr. 


SLOW      BUSINESS      PACE      ARGUES 
AGAINST  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
survey  of  the  Nation's  purchasing  agents 
just  conducted  discloses  some  interesting 
intelligence  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
pass  a  tax  increase  now. 

First,  they  express  serious  disappoint- 
ment about  the  performance  of  the 
economv  for  the  past  3  months,  and  gen- 
erally agree  that  it  fell  below  their  ex- 
pectations. Second,  they  do  not  see  the 
economy  picking  up  in  the  next  3  months 
or  so.  Third,  the  express  optimism  about 
the  economic  outlook  for  next  year. 

To  me,  Mr.  President  this  suggests  a 
strong  expectation  that  the  economy 
probably  will  not  need  to  have  a  tax  in- 
crease to  stem  a  too  exuberant  growth  in 
the  coming  year  or  so.  I  say  this  because 
the  best  basis  for  economic  policy  is  the 
hard,  verifiable  facts  of  the  economy  at 
the  moment  as  we  can  see  them,  weigh 
them,  measure  them.  And  these  the  pur- 
chasing agents  find  disappointing. 

In  other  words  the  economy  has  not 
been  too  booming,  it  has  been  too  slug- 
gish. This  we  know.  It  is  not  predicted, 
guessed  at.  estimated.  It  is  certain,  estab- 
lished, history. 

Second,  the  short-term  outlook  Is  by  far 
the  easiest  to  predict,  and  the  Nation's 
purchasing  agents  are  in  a  strategic  po- 
sition to  predict  it.  Their  prediction  for 
the  short  term  is  for  more  of  the  same — 
more  sluggishness,  hardly  the  basis  for 
an  economy  depressing  tax  increase. 

But  how  about  the  long-term  outlook? 
How  about  next  year?  After  all  that  is 
precisely  the  period  for  which  the  tax 
increase  is  to  be  effective.  The  purchasing 
agents  are  optimistic  about  the  economy's 
performance  in  1968. 

First,  Mr.  President,  we  should  be 
aware  of  feebleness  of  long-term  predic- 
tions. Here  is  where  all  men  are  fallible. 
Whether  they  are  purchasing  agents, 
trained  economists,  or  U.S.  Senators,  we 
just  do  not  know.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  recently  made  a 
study  of  economic  forecasting  and  found 
that  short-range  forecasting  was  reason- 
ably reliable,  but  that  long-range  fore- 
casting was  anything  but. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  purchasing 
agents  are  right,  and  that  1968  will  be  a 
good  economic  y^ar.  Does  this  suggest 
that  the  economy  needs  a  tax  hike  to 
slow  it  down? 

After  all.  what  is  wrong  with  economic 
growth?  Perhapo  we  will  get  the  unem- 
ployment rate  down  below  3V2  percent. 
"What  would  be  wrong  with  that? 

Good  economic  conditions,  a  healthy 
Increase  in  demand  would  have  to  go  a 
long  way  from  the  present  to  begin  to 
put  real  inflationary  demand  pressure  on 
this  economy  of  ours. 
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We  have  the  available  manpower — 
with  factory  workers — working  close  to 
the  shortest  hours  in  6  years.  We  have 
ample  factory  faclUties  with  our  vast 
manufacturing  facilities  producing  at 
less  than  85  percent  capacity  far  below 
the  optimum  rate  at  which  costs  are  low- 
est and  profits  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  headlined  "Business 
Pace  Disappointing"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PuBCH.\siNG  Agents  Suhvet:  "Business  Pack 
Disappointing" 

A  survey  of  the  Nation's  purchasing  agents 
has  revealed  widespread  disappointment  with 
the  general  level  of  business  during  the  third 
quarter. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  reported  yesterday  that  43  per  cent 
of  the  purchasing  executives  surveyed  said 
that  third  quarter  tjuslness  fell  below  their 
expectations,  while  only  12  per  cent  said 
business   was   better   than    they   thought   it 

would  be.  ,_.     V. 

For  the  future,  the  purchasers  said  they 
foresee  no  dramatic  surges  in  business  indi- 
cators that  ordinarily  reflect  expansion  of 
the  economy,  but  they  expressed  "strong 
concern"  about  inflation  of  commodity  prices 

The  degree  of  disappointment  with  the 
third  quarter  results  can  best  be  appraised, 
the  Association  said,  by  comparing  responses 
with  those  of  recent  years.  Last  year  21  per 
cent  said  the  third  quarter  exceeded  ex- 
pectations and  17  per  cent  said  it  fell  below 
them.  In  1965.  the  figures  were  26  per  cent 
and  10  percent,  and  In  1964  they  were  30  per 
cent  and  6  per  cent. 

Although  35  per  cent  said  they  were  "opti- 
mistic" atKJut  business  for  the  next  12 
months,  compared  with  only  27  per  cent  a 
year  ago.  the  purchasers  give  few  specifics 
to  support  their  feeling. 

Higher  new  orders  and  production  were 
reported  by  42  per  cent  for  September,  but 
this  was  regarded  as  normal  for  the  season. 
Inventory  liquidation  remained  unchanged, 
with  1  per  cent  fewer  purchasers  reporting 
lower  stocks  for  their  companies  during  Sep- 
tember, as  compared  with  August,  and  15 
per  cent   noting  higher   inventories. 

Buyers  of  production  materials  reported 
that  they  had  shortened  their  forward  com- 
mitments. Indicating,  possible  concern  over 
labor  negotiations.  The  level  of  orders  for 
new  capital  equipment  and  plant  construc- 
tion was  reported  to  be  following  the  "drift- 
ing" trend  that  has  prevailed  since  the  mia- 
1966  peak  and  the  Association  said  purchasers 
showed  "concern  about  utilizing  capacity 
now  coming  on  stream." 

The  survey  found  that  62  per  cent  of  the 
purchasers  paid  higher  prices  for  commodities 
during  September  than  during  August.  This 
was  the  second  highest  surge  in  the  last  11 
years,  topped  only  by  that  at  the  Inflationary 
peak  of  last  year. 

Just  four  months  ago,  the  Association  said, 
only  15  per  cent  reported  a  month-to-month 
Increase  In  commodity  prices. 


vance  to  the  Senate's  inaction  on  the 
human  rights  conventions: 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 
except  Napoleon,  or  abused  It  more. 

This  Senate  has  balked  time  and  again 
on  one  of  the  most  crucial  questions  of 
this  century— the  inherent  rights  and 
dignity  of  man. 

The  Senate,  almost  as  if  to  expiate 
this  body's  guilt  over  our  predecessor's 
failure  to  vitalize  the  League  of  Nations, 
overwhelmingly  ratified  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  1945.  By  ratifying  the 
U.N.  Charter,  the  Senate  pledged  the 
United  States  to  uphold  "the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person." 

But  since  that  pledge  was  made,  the 
Senate  has  continuously  reneged,  re- 
neged on  our  pledge  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  reneged  on  our  prom- 
ise to  all  mankind.  We  have  failed  to 
ratify  a  single  human  rights  convention, 
signed  by  U.S.  Ambassadors  and  sup- 
ported by  U.S.  Presidents. 

The  Senate's  failure  to  support  these 
legal  instruments  whose  aims  are  iden- 
tical with  our  own  national  goals  has 
been  the  cause  of  both  national  shame 
and  international  disillusionment. 

All  Americans  have  these  rights  and 
we  are  grateful  for  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing alien  or  un-American  about  guar- 
anteeing the  right  to  live,  the  right  to 
be  free  from  forced  labor  or  slavery,  or 
the  right  of  women  to  participate  freely 
in  political  life. 

The  Senate  has  embarrassed  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  has  hurt  the 
credibility  of  our  Nation.  This  body's  re- 
luctance to  ratify  conventions  establish- 
ing minimal  standards  of  human  dignity 
puts  the  United  States  in  the  comparable 
position  of  a  Silas  Marner  sermon  cmi 
"Personal  Generosity"  or  Marie  An- 
tionette  lecturing  on  "The  Evils  of  Opu- 
lence." 

We  have  said  to  the  young  nations— 
60  in  the  past  25  years— "you  ratify,  you 
participate,  you  observe.  As  for  me,  I  am 
content  to  give  lipservice." 

Let  the  Senate  restore  the  interna- 
tional credibility  of  the  United  States. 
Let  the  Senate  fulfill  the  pledge  made  by 
an  earlier  Senate  to  the  United  Nations 
by  ratifying  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor.  Freedom  of  Association.  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 


SENATE'S  FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
MAKES  U.S.  RATIFICATION  OF 
U.N.  CHARTER  AN  EMPTY  GES- 
TURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
stinging  indictment  Lord  Byron  delivered 
upon  Wellington  has  contemporary  rele- 


specified  amount  in  civil  construction 
followed  by  Budget  Director  Schultzes 
statement  that  the  freeze  has  been  made 
effective  throughout  the  Government, 
were,  indeed,  encouraging  developments. 
This  spending  freeze  imposed  by  the 
administration  should  not  be  designed 
to  put  pressure  on  Congress  to  approve 
the  President's  tax  surcharge  proposal. 
It  should  indicate  a  more  sensible  ap- 
proach to  our  current  economic  prob- 
lems. The  spending  suspension  can  be 
maintained  as  long  as  the  administration 
is  concerned  with  the  threat  of  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates  in  lieu  of  a  tax 
increase. 

Cutting  back  on  public  works  and 
other  low  priority  expenditures  makes 
much  more  economic  sense  than  raising 
taxes.  I  have  stressed  the  opinion  many 
times  that  the  tax  increase  would  have 
a  repressive  effect  on  the  economy  with- 
out putting  an  effective  lid  on  inflation. 
Elimination  of  low  priority  expendi- 
tures is  far  less  risky  to  our  economic 
growth  in  the  event  that  pressures  from 
excess  demand  do  not  materialize. 

The  speed  with  which  the  President 
acted  demonstrates  how  promptly  the 
administration  can  act  on  spending  re- 
ductions. It  can  act  just  as  quickly  to 
restore  spending  when  the  economic 
conditions  warrant  it.  Speed  is  the  at- 
tribute of  the  spending-cut  route  that 
makes  it  far  superior  to  the  tax-increase 
route. 

The  tax  surcharge  -^as  proposed  by  the 
President  1  year  ago.  It  was  proposed  in 
January.  Congress  still  has  not  acted  on 
it.  and  chances  of  its  taking  action  at 
all  this  year  appear  extremely  dim.  Fur- 
thermore, when  and  if  a  tax  surcharge  is 
imposed,  it  will  have  a  2-year  life.  There 
would  be  little  chance  of  rescinding  it 
sooner  if  economic  conditions  should 
warrant  it.  A  spending  freeze  can  be  re- 
scinded instantly. 

What  a  contrast  with  the  speed  with 
which  the  President  can  suspend  and  re- 
store spending. 
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L     B.    J.    DESERVES     CREDIT    FOR 

SUSPENDING       PUBLIC       WORKS 

SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  deserves  solid  credit  for 
putting  a  freeze  on  new  spending  com- 
mitments for  public  works  projects. 

For  months,  leading  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  pleaded  with  the  administra- 
tion to  reduce  spending.  The  President  is 
now  doing  exactly  that.  And  he  is  making 
the  reductions  precisely  where  he  should 
be  making  them,  without  penalizing  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  or  the  national  se- 
curity. Criticism  of  the  President's  action 
by  Members  of  Congress  is  grossly  In- 
consistent. 

News  that  the  Pentagon  is  deferring 
contract  awards  on  some  $350  million  in 
military  construction  projects  and  an  un- 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11641)  making  ap- 
propriations for  certain  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
som-ces  Coimcil.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

WHY   PROXMIRE   WILL  VOTE  AGAINST  THE  PtTBLIC 
WORKS  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say,  as  the  Senate  begins  con- 
sideration of  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill.  It  is  a  biU  which  I  consider 
a  travesty  of  rational  economic  manage- 
ment and  economy  in  Government. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  huge  Federal 


deficit — possibly  of  the  magnitude  of  $29 
billion — and  a  proposal  by  the  President 
for  a  tax  increase,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  faced  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties in  budgetary  control.  I  am  well  aware 
that  many  of  these  projects  are  politi- 
cally important  to  Members  of  Congress, 
but,  more  important,  this  year  should  be 
the  achievement  of  sufficient  budgetary 
cuts  to  avoid  a  tax  increase.  And  no  area 
invites  cuts  as  much  as  public  works. 

The  fact  is  that,  even  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  not  pressed  for  funds, 
many  of  these  programs  should  be  post- 
poned, if  not  eliminated.  I  have  been 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  each 
day  to  the  unanimous  testimony  received 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government's  pres- 
ent evaluation  of  public  works  projects 
has  led  to  gross  overinvestment  in  this 
area. 

In  testimony  which  I  found  to  be  quite 
startling,  three  economic  experts  told  the 
subcommittee  that  virtually  the  entire 
economics  profession  agree — an  unusual 
situation  in  itself — that  the  administra- 
tion Is  grossly  misallocating  resources  by 
imderpricing  capital.  This  unfortunate 
situation  has  developed  because  the  Gov- 
ernment computes  the  cost  of  most  pub- 
lic works  at  much  too  low  a  rate  of  in- 
terest. At  the  present  time,  the  rate  used 
is  about  3^8  percent — the  rate  today  is 
about  3 '4  percent — calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  coupon  rate  on  out- 
standing long-term  Government  bonds. 
All  of  the  economists  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  this  method  made  no  sense 
in  economic  terms,  since  the  rate  used 
was  recording  past  history. 

The  economists  all  agreed  that  a  bet- 
ter economic  allocation  of  resources 
would  be  achieved  if  the  Government 
used  the  private  "opportunity  cost"  of 
capital  in  making  investment  decisions. 
On  this  basis  they  judged  that  the  rate 
applied  should  be  at  least  10  percent  and 
perhaps  15  percent.  In  other  words,  these 
economic  experts  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  wast- 
ing resources  by  taking  funds  from  the 
private  sector  which  would  be  expected 
to  yield  a  much  higher  return. 

If  we  applied  the  private  "opportunity 
cost"  of  capital — a  10-  to  15-percent 
rate — to  the  investments  proposed  in  this 
bill,  most  of  it  would  not  survive  this 
market  test.  This  contention  has  been 
substantiated  by  figures  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Programs  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  At  my  request,  his  staff  calcu- 
lated the  benefit-cost  ratios  at  an  "op- 
portunity cost"  rate  of  10  percent  for 
reclamation  projects  on  which  construc- 
tion was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1966  or 
1967. 

I  have  a  table  showing  the  resulting 
benefit-cost  ratios  and  the  ratios  at  SVa 
percent,  and  I  also  have  a  table  show- 
ing similar  calculations  for  a  number  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


INTtfilOR 

Project 

Benefit-cost  ratios 

(lOO-year  period 

ot  analysts) 

i.i*  per- 
cent 

10  per- 
cent 

Bonneville  unit  Utah 

1.8 
2.2 
3.2 

2.2 

0.6 

Bostwick  Park,  Colo 

Grand  Coulee  3d  powerplant,  Washington. 
Garrison  Diversion  unit.  North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota  - 

.7 
.9 

.7 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 

Project                       iH  per 
cent 

•     Cost 

10  per- 
cent 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma 1.5  J585.0  0.66 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and 

La  1.4  90.6  .56 

Marysville  Reservoir,  Calif 1.5  143.0  .48 

Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  Fla 1.1  145.3  .36 

Kaskaskia  River  (navigation).  Illinois.  1.2  68.0  .48 
Missouri  River  levee  system.  Iowa, 

Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Nebraska..  1.16  101.7  .42 

Kaysinger  Bluft  Reservoir.  Mo 1.2  196.0  .37 

Stockton  Reservoir.  Mo 1.3  66.1  .37 

R.  D.  Bailey  (Justice)  Lake,  W.Va..  1.1  76.6  .31 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  how  a  number  of  multimil- 
lion  dollar  projects  which  are  now  being 
funded  would  bear  a  ratio  of  costs  ex- 
ceeding benefits  by  enormous  amounts. 
In  some  cases  costs  are  two,  or  even 
three,  times  higher  than  benefits,  when 
the  rate  of  returned  typical  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  is  applied. 

■What  this  table  means  is  that  these 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
wasted.  If  the  C3rovemment  had  not  taken 
money  by  taxes  from  the  private  econ- 
omy to  spend  on  these  projects,  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  the  incomes  of 
millions  of  Americans,  would  be  higher, 
and  higher  by  hundreds  of  miUions.  Ap- 
plied to  all  public  works  projects  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  in  literally  wasted 
spending  is  in  the  billions  and  it  is  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  before  us  today,  wliich 
is  why  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Let  me  cit«  examples  of  a  few  cost 
benefit  studied  to  illustrate  my  p>oint: 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  thorough 
studies  of  rates  of  return  to  education — 
"An  Economic  Analysis  of  Earnings  and 
School,"  by  Dr.  Giora  Hanock — showed 
that  the  returns  from  the  education  of 
white  males  are  "considerably  higher 
than  rates  of  interest  in  the  market  and 
somewhat  higher  than  average  rates  of 
return  generally  estimated  for  nonhu- 
man  capital."  For  example,  the  marginal 
rate  for  high  school  was  about  16  per- 
cent In  the  North  and  19  percent  in  the 
South.  In  the  case  of  college  training — 
to  graduation — the  returns  were  12  and 
11  percent,  respectively.  Although  the 
estimates  of  rates  of  return  to  nonwhites 
were  lower  and  less  reliable,  they  w'ere 
still  substantial. 

In  the  poverty  area,  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— using  most  realistic  assump- 
tions— indicates  that  benefit-cost  ratios 
from  Job  Corps  training  are  greater  than 
1.  And  here  I  want  to  underscore  the 
point  that  the  OEO  study  used  much 
more  realistic  discount  rates — 7  and  5 


percent — than   3^8    percent   applied    to 
public  works  projects. 

In  fact,  the  study  makes  some  highly 
interesting  comparisons  between  bene- 
fit-cost ratios  for  the  Job  Corps  and  for 
several  wat-er  resource  projects  which 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  re- 
cently advanced.  Benefit-cost  ratios 
were  computed  using  the  same  interest 
rate.  3*8  percent,  which  is  used  for  pub- 
lic works  projects.  The  benefit-cost  ratio 
for  the  Job  Corps  was  1.9.  compared  to 
ratios  of  1.5  for  the  "Upper  Missouri- 
Yankton  Na\T  project."  and  1.3  for  both 
the  "Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  project"  and 
the  "Red  River  below  r>enison  Project." 
When  some  allowance  for  indirect  bene- 
fits of  the  Job  Corps  training  was  made, 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  was  raised  to  2.1. 

A  recent  study  published  by  the  OflBce 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary*  for  Program 
Coordination  concerning  the  adult  basic 
education  program  stated: 

It  Is  estimated  that  each  Si  million  ex- 
pended on  the  current  program  will  yield 
tot,il  quantifiable  benefits  of  $8.8  million. 
Although  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  8.8  to  1 
for  the  program  may  seem  rather  large, 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  amount  to  an 
average  lifetime  benefit  per  person  of  less 
th.in   $3,000. 

In  this  study,  it  is  highly  significant 
that  the  rate  used  to  discount  future 
benefits  was  8  percent — more  than  twice 
the  3 '  8  percent  used  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic works. 

An  early  benefit-cost  analysis  of  man- 
power training  programs  by  Dr.  Michael 
Borus  indicated  that  the  ratio  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  was  "some- 
where between  3.2 — the  ratio  at  a  15- 
percent  discount — and  6.2 — the  ratio  at 
a  5-percent  discount."  A  more  recent 
study,  undertaken  by  Dr.  Garth  Man- 
gum,  revealed  that  68  percent  of  the 
completers  had  been  employed  in  the 
post-traimng  period  and  that  their 
median  hourly  earnings  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  after  training  than  be- 
fore— $1.74  after  compared  to  $1.44 
before. 

A  further  factor  in  comparing  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  investments 
in  human  resources  and  public  works  is 
the  problem  of  measuring  indirect  bene- 
fits. In  public  works  projects,  Nlrtually 
all  of  the  benefits  are  quantifiable,  and, 
accordingly,  the  cost-benefit  calculus 
gives  quite  an  accurate  picture  of  their 
worth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
benefits  from  human  resource  programs 
are  indirect  and  nonquantifiable.  al- 
though nonetheless  real  and  beneficial 
to  society.  For  example,  the  Job  Corps 
may  yield  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole, 
through  subsequent  reductions  in  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  and  other  wel- 
fare payments  or  in  the  costs  of  law 
enforcement,  delinquency,  or  crime.  If 
these  indirect  benefits  were  measured, 
investment  in  human  resources  would 
appear  even  more  worthwhile  relative 
to  public  works. 

In  economic  terms,  it  would  hardly 
make  sense  to  pass  this  bill  and  then  cut 
funds  out  of  the  poverty  areas,  as  some 
have  proposed.  Instead  of  talking  about 
whether  we  can  afford  guns  and  butter, 
the  latter  apparently  referring  to  our 
meager  poverty  expenditures,  it  is  time 
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to  ask  whether  we  can  afford  guns  and 
public  works. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  real  test  of  whether 
the  Congress  can  effectively  control  ex- 
penditures. Our  subcommittee  hearings 
on  the  planning,  programing,  budgeting 
system— which  I  have  referred  to  pre- 
viously— received  a  substantial  body  of 
testimony  amounting  to  an  indictment 
of  the  present  budgetary  process.  Prof. 
Otto  Davis  of  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Ad- 
ministration, said  that  he  and  two  other 
professors  have  developed  model  equa- 
tions  to  predict  the  budget  as  requested 
by  the  President  and  as  finally  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  These  equations 
were  tested  for  the  years  1948  to  1963 
for  almost  all  the  nondefense  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  While  there 
were  exceptions.  Professor  Davis  told  the 
committee  that,  in  general,  the  equations 
fit  the  data  very  well.  In  fact,  the  com- 
puter did  a  better  job  of  predicting  con- 
gressional action  on  appropriations  than 
on  Presidential  budget  requests. 

The  reason  the  computer  could  be  so 
accurate  is  that  it  calculated  projections 
on  the  basis  of  what  Professor  Davis 
called  "creeping  incrementaUsm."  In 
other  words,  it  assumed  that  budgets 
were  determined  by  such  attitudes  as. 
"Just  ask  for  a  bit  more  than  we  got  this 
year"  and  "Just  give  them  a  little  less 
than  they  asked  for."  Professor  Davis 
concluded  that,  between  1948  and  1963. 
there  was  insufficient  consideration  of 
goals,  alternatives,  and  whether  pro- 
grams were  meeting  their  objectives,  and 
that  the  budget  process  could  stand  con- 
siderable improvement. 

Fortunately,  he  has  not  quite  given  up 
hope  and  proposed  that  Congress  be  re- 
placed by  a  computer  as  yet,  although  I 
think,  on  the  basis  of  his  testimony,  it 
would  be  a  fair  conclusion  to  say  that 
between  1948  and  1963  we  might  just  as 
well  have  used  the  computer  and  dis- 
posed of  action  by  Congress  on  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  truth  of  his  thesis  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  public  works  bill  before 
us  today.  When  we  compare  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  with  the  amounts  in  the 
present  bill,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Con- 
gress has  abdicated  effective  budgetary 
control.  The  President  proposed  $4,867.- 
813,000  for  the  programs  under  consid- 
eration; the  public  works  bill  passed  by 
the  House  calls  for  $4,622,922,000  in  new 
appropriations,  and  the  Senate  bill  for 
$4,776,064,000.  And,  if  we  go  down  the 
list  of  items,  we  find  that  each  one  is 
virtually  imchanged.  In  other  words,  the 
Congress  is  not  exercising  independent 
judgment,  but  simply  applying  an  atti- 
tude of  "Give  them  a  little  less  than  they 
asked  for." 

With  the  country  facing  serious  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  a 
mounting  deficit  and  the  possibility  of  a 
tax  increase  confronting  us.  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  do  a  better  job  in 
controlling  the  budget  and  ordering  our 
national  priorities.  A  first  step  would  be 
a  vote  against  this  extravagant,  wasteful 
bill.  We  need  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
right  now.  The  reevaluation  of  projects 
before  us,  with  a  discount  rate  of  10  per- 
cent, would  greatly  postpone  many  ex- 
penditiires. 


I  am  aware  that  the  requirement  to 
use  correct  interest  rates  on  next  year's 
budget  submissions  is  likely  to  produce 
changes  in  estimated  costs  and  benefits 
on  many  programs.  But  now  is  the  time 
to  cut  these  programs  down.  Since  the 
admirustration  is  hesitant  to  make  any 
specific  recommendations,  we  must  act 
on  our  own.  and  our  action  should  come 
from  informed  judgment  based  on  a 
realistic  knowledge  of  the  economic 
consequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  whenever  a  project 
is  considered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  secondary  benefits  which  will  accrue 
in  the  future  are  not  considered;  it  is 
only  the  anticipated  primary  benefits 
that  will  result,  from  construction  of  the 
project  that  are  considered  by  the  corps 
in  computing  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 

Take,  for  example,  the  channel  work 
along  the  Ohio  River.  That  project  was 
justified  on  the  basis  of  13  million  tons 
of  trafQc.  When  I  came  on  the  commit- 
tee in  1948  the  actual  commerce  was 
42.8  million  tons.  Before  the  project  was 
constructed,  of  course,  the  amount  of 
tonnage  was  much  less  than  the  estimate 
of  13  million  tons. 

But  traffic  borne  by  the  river  has  now- 
increased  to  103  million  tons,  or  almost 
eight  times  the  benefits  contemplated 
when  the  project  was  authorized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  the  calculations  I  have  here  are 
based  on  the  cost.  I  understand  higher 
discount  rates  were  not  applied  to  the 
benefits.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
formed us  that  in  their  judgment,  if  the 
benefits  were  also  discoimted  at  10  per- 
cent, the  ratio  would  be  even  worse,  and 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  would  be  even  less. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  when  you  ex- 
tend the  life  of  a  project,  whether  it  is 
over  50  years  or  over  100  years,  if  you 
attempt  to  figure  out  completely,  ac- 
curate, and  comprehensively  the  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio,  you  should  discount  the 
benefits  you  anticipate  receiving  in  1970, 
1980.  or  1990  on  some  basis.  If  you  dis- 
count on  the  basis  of  10  percent,  your 
benefit  will  be  considerably  less  than  if 
you  discount  on  the  basis,  for  example, 
of  S'a  percent  or  SVi  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  not  quite  com- 
pleted my  statement  on  the  Ohio  River 
project. 

In  addition  to  the  traffic  having  in- 
creased more  than  eight  times  the  antici- 
pated amount,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago.  these  projects.  14  in  number,  after 
their  construction  formed  pools  of  water 
which  attracted  business  to  a  total  of  $25 
billion.  Suppose  we  had  considered  the 
employment  resulting  from  that  con- 
struction as  a  benefit ;  what  would  be  the 
Senator's  attitude?  That  actually 
happened. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  do  a  competent  job,  and 
that  Congress  do  the  best  job  it  can,  in 
trying  to  anticipate  all  the  benefits  likely 
to  result.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
in  most  of  these  projects  we  do  that. 
Sometimes,  naturally,  the  benefits  will  be 


the 


underestimated,     and     sometimes 
costs,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

In  the  particular  instance,  the  Senator 
has  cited,  it  may  also  be  that  if  the 
project  had  not  been  constructed,  there 
might  have  been  far  more  business  for 
the  railroads  or  other  alternative,  com- 
peting means  of  transportation.  Any  fair 
evaluation  would  have  to  take  that  into 
consideration  also. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  a  greater  cost. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  possible. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  also  point  out  the 
example  of  the  intercoastal  waterway. 
which  starts  at  Brownsville.  Tex.,  and 
follows  the  coast  all  the  way  up  to  the 
New  England  States.  When  that  project 
was  authorized,  and  the  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  was  figured,  the  amount  of  traffic 
was  estimated  at  around  8  million  tons. 
Today  that  traffic  amounts  to  78 '2  mil- 
lion tons.  If  the  Engineers  had  been  able 
to  foresee  those  great  benefits,  certainly 
they  could  have  included  them,  and 
shown  a  much  better  benefit-to-cost 
ratio. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Whenever  we  underestimate  bene- 
fits, we  will  get  an  inaccurate  estimate. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  get  as  accu- 
rate an  estimate  as  we  can  on  the  bene- 
fit side  and  the  cost  side — and  certain- 
ly on  the  discount  side. 

When  we  consider  the  cost  of  capital, 
we  must  properly  consider  the  alterna- 
tives. If  private  industry  can  make  an 
investment  and  get  a  return  of  10  per- 
cent on  its  investment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  take  that  money 
from  the  private  economy  in  taxes  and 
invest  it  at  S'i  percent.  To  do  so  slows 
the  economy,  penalizes  economic  growth, 
diminishes  the  income  of  all  Americans. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  cite  another 
instance  to  indicate  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion secondary  benefits.  It  must  justify 
a  project  on  primary  benefits  if  the  proj- 
ect is  to  be  constructed. 

For  example,  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge 
was  deepened  to  40  feet,  and  the  cost  was 
very  small.  Because  it  was  possible  in  the 
past  to  harness  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  tributaries  of  those  rivers,  the 
Arkansas  and  Red,  it  was  possible  to 
provide  a  constant  fiow  of  fresh  water 
down  the  river.  What  has  happened?  As 
a  result  of  the  constant  flow  of  fresh 
water,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
industry  are  now  located  along  that 
waterway.  Those  benefits  to  the  locality 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  were  never 
considered  in  the  cost-benefit  ratio  pre- 
sented by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  when 
the  project  was  first  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  not  disagree 
at  all  with  the  Senator.  Private  industry 
has  exactly  the  same  kind  of  problem. 
It  does  not  invest  unless  it  can  expect  a 
10-percent  return.  Sometimes  the  re- 
turn will  be  30  or  40  percent. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  public  sector. 
The  Government  does  not  invest  unless 
it  can  get  a  3-  or  3>4-percent  return. 
Sometimes  it  gets  a  better  return.  But 
in  all  cases,  we  should  apply  the  same 
rate  for  public  projects  as  for  private 
projects.  Economists  agree  that  if  we  did 
so,  we  would  have  a  much  better  utiliza- 
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tion  of  our  available  resources.  In  a  time 
of  great  depression,  when  millions  of 
persons  are  out  of  work,  we  can  sensibly 
make  such  an  investment  so  that  idle 
resources  can  be  put  to  work. 

But  certainly  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
nomy  is  operationg  reasonably  close  to 
capacity,  and  we  are  considering  a  tax 
hike  to  reduce  activity  in  the  private 
sector,  to  take  money  out  of  the  private 
sector,  where  it  is  earning  10  percent, 
and  to  put  it  into  the  public  sector, 
where  it  will  earn  3  percent,  is  a  bad 
allocation  of  public  resources  and  is 
wasteful. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  an  expert, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  ac- 
complished in  public  works.  I  go  back  to 
the  proposition  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
look  into  the  future  and  know  all  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  proj- 
ect under  consideration,  such  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  the 
benefit-to-cost  ratios  would  be  much 
higher.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
which  the  benefits  would  not  be  greater 
than  the  estimates  made  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  If  we  were  to  take  into 
consideration  future  growth  and  second- 
ary benefits.  I  feel  certain  that  the  re- 
turn would  be  in  keeping  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  now  talking 
about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  is  right.  I  also  call  his  atten- 
tion again  to  the  fact  that  private  in- 
dustry could  do  the  same  thing,  un- 
doubtedly it  could  show  much  greater 
returns  than  it  anticipated  in  many 
instances. 

All  I  am  arguing  for  is  that  we  use 
the  same  rules  and  the  same  market  rate 
for  public  and  private  investments 
spending.  Why  not  be  fair?  If  we  were 
to  do  that,  we  would  have  a  far  better 
allocation  of  resources.  We  would  save 
billions.  We  could  hold  down  taxes. 

I  again  point  out  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  the  economic  profession 
is  virtually  unanimous  that  this  is  the 
case.  And  we  should  follow  the  same 
rules  for  both  public  and  private  invest- 
ment, the  same  discount  rate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  sugn;est  the  abspnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4,  line  14,  in  lieu  of  "Jl.OlO,- 
823.000'  insert  "$992,307,000". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  time  on  the  pending  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender). 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  be 
asked  for  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  strike  from  the  bill  those  41 
new  construction  starts  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate  but 
which  were  not  a  part  of  the  budget 
recommendations. 

Originally  the  budget  estimate  in- 
cluded nine  new  starts,  invoh-ing  future 
commitments  of  5139.756,000. 

The  House  included  five  of  those  proj- 
ects, involving  $16,799,000.  but  elimi- 
nated the  other  four  except  for  the  plan- 
ning money. 

The  House  then  included  16  new  proj- 
ects which  were  not  in  the  budget,  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  16  to  be  886.028.000. 
The  Senate  included  all  the  money 
requested  bv  the  budget  for  the  four 
starts,  which  totaled  $122,957,000.  In 
addition  to  including  those  budget  items 
the  Senate  added  25  new  projects  which 
had  not  been  recommended  by  the 
budget. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  the  25  new  proj- 
ects will  be  5303.603,000.  Thus  we  have 
the  situation  where  the  budget  recom- 
mended nine  projects  with  a  long-range 
cost  of  $139,750,000.  They  are  not  affected 
by  the  pending  amendment.  In  addition, 
the  House  added  16  new  projects  and 
the  Senate  added  25  which,  when  com- 
pleted, the  ultimate  cost  will  be 
$389,631,000. 

The  pending  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate this  S390  million  from  the  bill. 

Summarizing,  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  provides  for  a  total  of  50 
new  construction  starts.  That  includes 
nine  budget  items  and  the  41  nonbudg- 
eted  items  and  involves  a  future  com- 
mitment of  S525.327.000. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  strike  from  the  bill  the 
41  new,  nonbudgeted  projects.  None  of 
these  were  recommended  by  the  budget. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  during 
World  War  II,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, working  together,  postponed  or 
held  in  abeyance  until  completion  of  the 
war  all  new  construction  starts  and  proj- 
ects unless  they  were  first  certified  as 
being  absolutely  essential  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  During  the  Korean  war 
one  of  the  first  steps  which  President 
Truman  took  was  to  issue  an  Executive 
order  freezing  all  new  construction  proj- 
ects so  that  they  would  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  the  war  was  over. 
I  supported  that  action. 
Unfortunately,  neither  the  present  ad- 


ministration nor  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized that  there  really  is  a  war  going  on 
at  the  present  time.  Congress  is  being 
told  that  we  can  afford  both  guns  and 
butter — life  as  usual  on  the  home  front — 
with  a  major  war  on  our  hands. 

The  Senate,  while  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  expenditures,  includes  41 
new-  projects  above  the  budget. 

I  think  the  very-  least  we  can  do  at 
this  time  is  to  ask  all  Americans  to  co- 
operate in  our  efforts  to  cut  back  on 
si>ending.  even  if  it  involves  one  of  their 
favorite  projects.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
>ield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  iiays  on 
the  amendment. 

The   yeas   and   nays   were   ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  if  adopted 
would  involve  the  reduction  of  $389,631.- 
000  in  future  commitments.  Once  we 
start  these  projects  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  proceed. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  R.  C.  COT- 
TON. A  SENATOR  FROM  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES.  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  that  I  may  be  recognized 
for  one  minute,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
unique  pleasure  to  introduce  a  name- 
sake who  happens  to  be  in  town  today. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Cotton,  a  Senator  from  New 
South  Wales,  in  the  ParUament  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
him  to  the  Senate,  even  though  he  does 
not  claim  any  relationship  to  me. 

In  order  not  to  disturb  debate.  I  shall 
retire  with  him  to  the  cloakroom  and 
would  appreciate  it  if  any  Senators  who 
would  like  to  meet  him  will  join  us  there. 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  2  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Mr.  Cotton,  with  the  time  not 
to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  3:28 
p.m  .  the  Senate  took  a  recess 

At  3:30  p.m..  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer I  Mr.  MoNDALE  in  the  chair). 


PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    ATOMIC    EN- 
ERGY   COMMISSION    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  iH.R.  11641;  making  appro- 
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priations  for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Ba^in 
Commission,  Intrastate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier  In  the  afternoon,  ever 
since  I  have  been  on  this  committee  as 
its  chairman,  we  have  invariably  added 
new  construction  starts  as  well  as  new- 
planning  starts.  In  my  humble  judgment, 
if  that  had  not  been  done,  this  great  pro- 
gram of  resource  development,  of  which 
most  of  us  are  proud,  would  probably  not 
have  occurred.  There  would  have  been 
Ijeaks  and  valleys  in  the  program  with 
the  result  that  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
efficiency  and  the  country  would  have 
been  deprived  of  many  of  the  economic 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  region  and 
the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources. 

Mr.  i*resident.  I  pointed  out  earlier 
that  when  a  public  works  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress,  some  areas  of  the 
country  are  better  taken  care  of  than 
others.  Why  that  is,  I  do  not  know.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  is  to  tr>-  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  as  closely  as  possible, 
with  the  moneys  at  hand,  and  to  have  a 
balance  in  the  projects  spread  over  the 
whole  country. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  think  14  to  16 
modern  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio 
River  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  15 
years,  been  completed  or  placed  under 
construction.  Those  were  all  authorized, 
but  In  most  cases  there  were  no  budget 
estimates. 

As  a  result  of  that  construction  pro- 
gram, we  now  have  Increased  tonnage 
on  that  great  river  by  over  2'2  times 
what  It  was  in  1948,  when  I  became  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee. 

In  addition,  we  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  preventing  floods  throughout 
the  Nation  by  providing  the  necessary 
funds  for  reservoir  projects  In,  for  ex- 
ample. Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  other 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  amount  of  the  saving  to  the  people 
as  a  result  of  preventing  flood  damage 
has  been  great. 

My  good  friend  should  realize  one 
thing.  Every  time  we  postpone  construc- 
tion of  any  worthy  project  the  costs  for 
labor  and  materials,  and  items  of  that 
kind,  increases  from  3  to  4  percent  a 
year.  It  simply  means  that  if  a  project 
which  would  have  cost  $50  million  is 
postponed,  there  will  be  an  additional 
cost  in  the  year  ahead  of  about  $2,000,000. 


If  it  is  postponed  for  2  or  3  or  4  years, 
the  increased  cost  can  be  measured  by 
multiplying  that  increased  cost  by  the 
number  of  years  It  is  postponed. 

I  have  much  Information  that  I  could 
produce  to  indicate  the  great  savings 
that  have  been  accomplished  by  the  engi- 
neers In  the  construction  of  these  proj- 
ects. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  stated, 
the  House  did  add  16  new  projects,  and 
the  Senate  25.  That  is  about  in  line  with 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past.  If  we 
take  the  cost  of  all  those  projects  into 
consideration  as  well  as  the  nine  new 
starts  recommended  in  the  budget  we 
find  that  the  future  commitment  on  all  of 
these  projects  will  be  about  equal  to  6 
months  work  at  the  present  rate  of  ap- 
propriations. If  we  take  out  of  the  pipe- 
line this  $500  million  worth  of  work,  it 
will  mean  that,  if  it  is  continued  for  the 
next  few  years,  this  great  program  to 
develop  the  water  resources  of  this  coun- 
try will  come  to  a  halt.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  wants  to  do  that. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sup- 
port this  amendment.  My  reasoning  is  as 
follows.  I  have  been  critical  of  the  prior- 
ities of  the  Congress,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
President.  In  view  of  the  pending  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  impending  deficit  which  may  nm  as 
high  as  $30  billion,  and  the  fact  that, 
in  my  opinion,  we  are  not  doing  anything 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  it  is  my  view  that,  in 
order  to  cut  back  on  the  deficit,  we 
ought  to  make  primarily  large  economies 
in  the  military  program.  I  am  well  aware 
that  Congress  is  not  in  tlie  mood  to  do 
that,  although  I  shall  continue  to  urge 
that  it  do  so.  One  of  the  next  areas  where 
I  would  think  we  could  economize  without 
serious  damage  to  our  country  is  by 
stopping  new  starts,  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  area  where  it 
will  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  enough 
votes  to  get  the  amendments  adopted, 
but  with  a  war  going  on — and  it  is  a 
war — It  would  seem  to  me  one  of  the  least 
defensible  new  ventures  is  to  appropriate 
for  new  starts  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
It  is  true  that  since  new  starts  are  being 
provided  for  in  the  States  of  many  Sena- 
tors, it  will  be  most  difficult  to  support  the 
pending  amendment.  There  is  a  small 
one  in  my  State.  But  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  face  up  to  the  fiscal  deficit.  I  think 
the  place  where  we  could  make  a  cut  in 
an  area  which  is  most  expendable  is  in 
the  public  works  blU,  which  is  tradition- 
ally known  as  the  pork  barrel. 

I  stood  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  urged  substantial  new  expenditures 
for  the  poverty  program,  and  I  have  no 
apologies  to  make  for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.   CLARK.   That   is  where,   in  my 


opinion,  our  money  should  be  put  in  an 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  crime  in  the  cities.  To  me  that 
should  have  a  higher  priority  than  any 
public  works  projects.  When  a  public 
works  project  is  started,  it  costs  money 
to  stop  it;  but  when  one  has  not  even 
started,  I  can  see  little,  if  any.  excuse  to 
start  projects  which  the  administration 
has  not  requested. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  support  the 
Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  points  out 
that  what  the  Senate  committee  has 
done  in  increasing  these  appropriations 
is  in  line  with  what  the  Congress  has 
been  doing  in  the  past.  That  is  correct. 
But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  to- 
day we  are  at  war.  We  are  confronted 
with  one  of  the  largest  deficits  we  have 
had  in  the  history  of  this  countrj'.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  sizable  tax  in- 
crease plus  a  serious  threat  of  inflatioa 

There  is  only  one  way  to  check  this 
alarming  trend  and  that  is  to  slow  down 
spending. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Loiusiana  points  out 
that  at  the  rate  of  the  present  Infiation  if 
we  postpone  these  projects  until  next 
year  they  may  cost  more  money.  I  rec- 
ognize that.  But  why  will  they  cost  more 
money?  Because  we  are  in  an  inflation- 
ary spiral  which  is  being  fed  by  the  def- 
icit spending  of  this  administration.  If 
the  Government  is  going  to  keep  Increas- 
ing its  own  spending  to  get  ahead  of  in- 
flation then  we  are  never  going  to  check 
these  deficits.  I  think  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  more  responsibility 
than  the  average  citizen.  It  should  set  an 
example  and  hold  back  on  those  expendi- 
tures which  can  be  curtailed  without  dis- 
rupting the  security  of  this  country. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  any  one  of  these  individual 
projects;  perhaps  if  we  were  in  normal 
times  they  would  be  meritorious.  I  am 
sure  the  committee  did  a  good  job  of 
evaluating  them.  That  is  why  I  am  not 
arguing  the  merits  of  the  individual 
projects,  but  I  am  arguing  that  now  is 
not  the  time  to  authorize  41  new  projects 
at  a  cost  of  $390  million.  Should  we  not 
postpone  these  expenditures  until  we 
have  ended  the  w'ar  or  at  least  brought 
our  budgetary  condition  under  control? 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  such  ac- 
tion might  disrupt  the  work  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  respect  the  job  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  done  in  the  past 
and  is  doing  today.  It  does  a  remarkable 
job.  but  this  does  not  disrupt  its  program. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  we 
would  still  be  leaving  $1.4  billion  avail- 
able for  Corps  of  Engineers'  expenditures. 
There  would  be  left  $992  million  under 
this  item,  another  $190  million  would  be 
left  in  the  biU  for  operation  and  maui- 
tenance — all  of  this  under  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' jurisdiction.  There  would  be  $91 
million  left  for  flood  control,  $18.9  mil- 
lion would  be  provided  for  general  ex- 
penses of  Corps  of  Engineers,  anr"  in  ad- 
dition there  would  be  $162  million  for 
a  revolving  fund  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  funds 
are  to  take  care  of  situations  involving, 
for  example,  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
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New  York,  or  San  Francisco  channel,  or 
harbor  facilities,  where  they  sometimes 
have  to  act  quickly.  This  amendment  does 
not  reduce  this  revolving  fund  or  the 
other  mentioned  items.  I  recognize  that 
it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  what  the 
need  will  be  in  such  situations. 

Adequate  money  is  provided  for  all 
normal  operations.  The  amendment  does 
not  touch,  at  all,  the  money  needed  to 
keep  open  sea  lanes  for  commerce.  All  the 
amendment  does  is  to  hold  in  abeyance 
all  these  new  projects,  even  though  they 
may  be  highly  meritorious  in  normal 
times.  It  would  hold  up  the  expenditure 
of  $389,000,000  until  either  we  have  the 
budget  more  nearly  in  balance  or  the 
war  is  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Delaware.  I  think  he  is  not 
correct  in  his  statement  that  we  would 
be  doing  the  right  thing  if  we  simply  go 
along  with  the  budget. 

The  one  project  added  in  my  State,  at 
my  request,  after  the  bill  came  to  the 
Senate,  illustrates  my  point.  It  is  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  at  Jacksonville 
Harbor  from  34  to  38  feet.  The  appropria- 
tion recommended  by  the  committee  pro- 
vided for  $500,000  to  begin  construction 
on  a  project  that  has  a  recognized  bene- 
fit to  cost  ratio  of  1.9. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  city 
and  the  port  authority  are  putting  up 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  for  the  enlarged  port.  They 
have  already  let  the  contract  for  a  big 
bridge  across  the  old  channel  of  the  St. 
Johns  River  to  make  accessible  some  of 
the  newly  developed  area.  The  Navy,  Mr. 
President,  has  a  large  oil  depot  along  the 
upper  channel,  and  laree-draft  tankers 
cannot  now  get  to  it  when  fully  loaded. 
They  will  be  able  to  do  so  after  the  chan- 
nel is  deepened. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  President  can  refuse  to  go 
ahead  with  any  new  start  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  I  am  quite  content  with  his  hav- 
ing that  right;  and  I  believe  that  he  will 
be  well  able,  knowing  as  he  does  the  con- 
dition of  our  country,  to  decide  which 
projects  are  needed  most  by  the  Nation, 
and  to  release  the  funds  to  go  ahead 
promptly  with  those  projects.  I  believed 
that  the  Jacksonville  Harbor  project 
was  such  a  project,  and  that  is  why  I 
asked  that  construction  funds  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  a  gicat 
deal  more  to  say.  except  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  certainly  goes  through  these  mat- 
ters with  a  fine-toothed  comb.  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  the  inclusion 
of  a  single  new  start,  except  from  the 
point  of  view  that  he  thinks  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  country  for  it  to  move  ahead 
at  this  time. 

I  am  willing  to  have  the  President  pass 
on  these  projects,  and  to  determine 
which  of  the  new  projects  he  thinks  are 
of  sufficient  Importance  to  the  Nation 
that  they  should  be  started  at  this  time. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wish  to  state  that  I  support  the  com- 
mittee in  its  proposals.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  more 
than  generous  and  kind  to  us  in  KansEis; 
and  I  know  how  thoroughly  he  studied 
every  project  before  he  brought  out  this 
bill.  I  agree  fully  with  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  in  support  of  the  action  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  certainly  concur  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read 
this  report,  the  State  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  part  does  not  have  any 
projects  that  are  without  budget  ap- 
proval. Nevertheless,  I  will  support  the 
committee,  because  I  understand  the 
burden  they  have  taken  on  over  the 
years,  and  I  believe  they  have  handled 
it  very  well.  I  further  believe  that  the 
committee  has  a  continuing  knowiedge 
concerning  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources that  extends  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  the  next.  The  bill  before  us 
is  $91,749,000  below  the  budget  in  the 
total  amount  appropriated. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  deficit  we  face,  and  that  we  are 
in  a  serious  war.  I  believe  a  decision  may 
become  necessary  that  all  public  works, 
budgeted  and  unbudgeted,  be  suspended 
unless  they  are  of  an  emergency  nature 
and  directly  connected  with  the  war  ef- 
fort. If  it  does,  I  am  sure  the  State  I 
represent  in  part  will  accept  that  verdict 
without  complaint.  We  do  want  to  give 
due  priority  to  the  war  effort,  stop  in- 
flation, and  put  our  financial  house  in 
order.  Therefore,  whatever  program  is 
adopted  across  the  board,  either  to  re- 
duce expenditures  or  to  rai.se  revenues, 
w'e  shall  accept. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  committee,  even  though,  as  I 
read  the  report.  I  have  no  particular 
project  involved  in  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  >ield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska in  that  there  are  a  few  unbudg- 
eted items  in  the  bill  and  the  committee 
report  pertaining  to  my  State. 

However.  I  feel,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  pointed  out.  that  some  of  these 
unbudgeted  items  may  be  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  budgeted  items.  I  cer- 
tainly feel,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
that  I  have  the  prerogative  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  President's  budgeted 
items  are  of  equal  force  and  necessity 
with  others  that  may  not  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  budget. 

The  committee  saw  fit  to  place  some 


items  in  the  report  which  were  not  In  the 
President's  budget.  I  believe  they  did  so 
with  good  reason.  I,  too,  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  the  bill  represents  an  increase  over 
and  above  the  current  level  of  spending. 
To  me.  the  only  way  to  handle  that  is  to 
hope  that  the  President  will  see  fit  either 
to  reduce  the  spending  for  some 
items  by  slowing  them  down,  or  possibly 
just  not  to  begin  some  projects.  I  think 
such  action  must  be  taken  on  a  prudent 
basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

I  would  hope  that,  instead  of  knock- 
ing out  and  not  starting  some  of  these 
projects,  other  projects  which  are  under- 
way might  be  slowed  down  somewhat. 

I  can  think  of  one  or  two  projects  in 
my  State  which  I  believe  could  be  slowed 
down  certainly  to  meet  the  necessity  for 
reducing  spending.  I  think  the  State  of 
Iowa  would  join  with  all  of  the  other 
States  in  bearing  its  fair  share  of  these 
expenditure  reductions. 

I  hope  that  this  can  be  done  at  an 
administration  level. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  using  its 
good  judgment  in  including  some  of  these 
projects  which  I  regard  as  equal  to  if  not 
more  important  than  the  budget  items. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  argument  has  been  made  that 
these  particular  projects  have  great 
merit.  I  do  not  question  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  we  could  think  of  a 
lot  of  other  projects  which  would  be 
equally  meritorious;  but  what  about  the 
money  to  pay  for  them? 

I  have  made  no  effort  to  deal  with  the 
merits  of  projects  in  any  particular 
State.  The  amendment  states  very 
clearly  that  the  41  new  projects  which 
were  not  recommended  by  the  President 
in  the  budget  would  be  eliminated. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  "Will 
Congress  go  ahead  and  pass  these  new 
projects  and  then  expect  the  President 
at  his  discretion  to  decide  which  is  meri- 
torious and  which  is  not?" 

I  point  out  that  the  decision  of  the 
President  has  already  been  made.  The 
administration  has  recommended  that 
construction  work  start  on  but  nine  new 
projects.  It  has  recommended  that  con- 
struction work  on  none  of  these  41  proj- 
ects be  started. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
Congress  is  overriding  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  and  adding 
41  new  projects  at  a  cost  of  $390  million. 
They  were  not  recommended  and  have 
not  been  approved  by  the  budget. 
If  the  Senate  rejects  the  amendment 
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It  will  be  approving  expenditures  of  an 
extra  $389,631,000  at  a  time  when  Sen- 
ators are  all  expressing  concern  over  the 
size  of  the  deficit  and  at  a  time  when 
we  are  all  expressing  concern  for  the 
taxpayer,  who  is  confronted  with  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase. 

Where  do  we  start?  We  should  decide 
whether  Congress  should  cut  the  appro- 
priation or  pass  the  buck  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Everyone  agrees  that  the  Senate 
is  the  place  to  cut  the  appropriations. 
Will  the  Senate  continue  to  vote  for  and 
approve  these  multimilUon-dollar  proj- 
ects and  then  go  home  and  boast  to  our 
constituents  of  what  we  have  done  for 
them?  Then  later  pass  a  resolution  which 
tells  the  President.  "You  cut  expendi- 
tui-es;  we  just  did  not  have  the  courage." 

Congress  lias  a  responsibility.  I  hope 
that  we  wiU  accept  that  responsibility 
and  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  rollcall  vote  being  imminent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  (af- 
ter having  voted  in  the  affirmative  > .  On 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph].  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay. '  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resimied 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRK],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings ],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  CMr.  Kennedy  ],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFT],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathehs],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman  J.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AikenI,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  LMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[2VIr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Ser;Ator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


Bnker 
Boggs 
Clark 
Cotton 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

BjTd,  Va. 

B\rd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Emn 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbright 

Qruenliig 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Etustland 

Gore 

Griffin 
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YEAS— 12 

Hansen 
Pastore 
Percy 
Prouty 

NAYS— 61 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HiU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Proxmlre 
Thurmond 
Tower 
WUIlams,  DeU 


Mondale 
Monroney 
Montoya 
Morse 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Scott 


Jordan,  Idaho  Smith 

Kuchel  Spong 

Long,  La.  Stennls 

Magnuson  Symington 

Mansfield  Tydlngs 

McGee  Yartxjrough 

McGovern  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Mc  In  tyre 
Miller 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Hollings  Morton 

Javlts  Randolph 
Kennedy,  Ma.ss.  Rlblcofl 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  RusaeU 

Lausche  Smathers 

Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McClellan  WllllanM,  N.J. 

Metcall  Young,  Ohio 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYPID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aigreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  had  one  other  amendment 
which  I  was  planning  to  offer.  The  other 
amendment  dealt  with  nine  new  projects 
which  were  budgeted  items;  however, 
recognizing  the  failure  to  eliminate  the 
41  nonbudgeted  Items.  I  see  no  reason  to 


press  this  second  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  budgeted  items. 

There  is  one  question,  however,  that 
I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  had  an  amendment  prepared 
which  dealt  with  this  question,  but  in 
talking  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  understand  that  this  problem 
may  already  have  been  taken  care  of. 

On  page  17  there  Is  an  allotment  of 
$750,000  for  an  Ohio  project.  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  as  to  whether  the  approval 
of  this  $750,000  in  any  way  endorses 
continuation  of  either  planning  or  con- 
struction on  the  so-called  Kirwan  ditch, 
officially  known  as  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  in  Ohio. 

If  it  does  I  want  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  any  part  of  the  money 
that  could  be  allocated  for  that  project. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  over- 
whelming recommendation  has  been 
that  the  project  was  not  feasible. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  Is:  Is  there 
any  money  in  this  bill  for  that  project? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  Is  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  report,  it  states: 

The  purpose  of  the  appropriation  is  to 
provide  funds  for  a  reanalysls  of  the  Grand 
River  Reservoir  by  the  Corps  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  water  managenieut 
for  the  Mahoning-Grand  River  Basins. 

That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  the 
answer  Is  that  this  $750,000  Is  in  no  way 
related  to  it  and  is  not  a  part  of  the 
$968  million  canal  project;  the  approval 
of  that  $750,000  item  does  not  provide 
even  one  dime  of  money  for  the  contin- 
uation of  that  project,  either  planning  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With  that 
assurance  I  shaU  not  offer  the  amend- 
meit.  I  have  also  discussed  this  matter 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
and  the:'  are  all  in  agreement  that  there 
is  not  a  dime  in  this  bUl  for  that  project: 
there  is  no  need  then  for  the  amendment. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Cannon  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
then  my  understanding  that  there  are 
not  only  no  fxmds  in  this  bill  for  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal,  but  also,  as  far 
as  this  measure  Is  concerned  that  canal 
Is  a  dead  issue. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  say  It  is 
a  "dead  Issue."  We  did  not  provide  any 
money  for  it.  If  the  Senator  wiU  read  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  language  on  page 
23  he  win  note,  and  I  stated  this  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  year,  that  unless 
local  interests  contribute  their  share  the 
project  will  not  come  into  being:  and 
since  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  noti- 
fied the  corps  that  the  State  would  not 
provide  any  money,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proceeded  to  strike  from  the 
bill  sai  money  related  to  the  construc- 
tion or  planning  of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal.  If  later  on  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  were  to  notify  the  corps 
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that  the  State  would  provide  the  local 
cooperation,  why  of  course' the  situation 
would  change. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  since  the 
local  cooperation  will  not  be  provided,  the 
canal  will  not  be  constructed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  clear  answer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With  that 
understanding  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 
When  the  Senate  adjourns  at  the  close 
of  business  today  it  will  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at  which 
time,  following  the  morning  business,  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  will  still  be  under  consideration. 
The  bill  v.-ill  not  go  to  third  reading  until 
tomorrow. 


CONTROL  OF  POLLUTANTS  FROM 
MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
widespread  concern  in  California  over 
the  future  of  our  State's  program  to 
control  the  emission  of  pollutants  from 
motor  vehicles.  Because  of  California's 
pioneering  efforts  in  this  field  and  due 
to  the  unusual  topographical  and  me- 
teorological conditions  that  exist  in  our 
largest  city.  Los  Angeles,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  impose  strict  regulations  on 
motor  vehicles  to  control  pollutants.  The 
Senate  recognized  California's  special 
needs  in  its  version  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  The  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, unfortunately,  saw  fit  to  delete 
from  its  version  of  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment that  would  allow  California  to  set 
more  advanced  standards  on  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles.  The  action  of  the 
House  committee  has  brought  expres- 
sions of  concern  from  most  of  the  major 
newspapers  and  radio-television  stations 
in  California.  In  the  belief  that  the  ar- 
guments raised  in  these  editorials  de- 
serve a  wider  audience,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  editorials  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Demo- 
crat, the  San  Rafael  Independent  Jour- 
nal, and  a  KNXT  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  8,  1967] 
Smog:    The   Worsening    Crisis 

"Los  Angeles  residents  have  the  choice  of 
driving   the   kinds   of  autos  they  now  own 


with  current  fuels — or  breathing.  But  they 
won't  have  the  choice  for  long." 

"Already  some  10.000  persons  are  moving 
from  the  Los  .\ngeles  Basin  annu.iUy  because 
of  air  pollution,"  declared  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Boyle,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medlc.ll  Assn. 

His  grim  warning,  given  at  a  Los  Angeles 
hearing  of  the  Assembly  Transportation  and 
Commerce  Committee,  was  by  far  the  strong- 
est statement  the  medical  association  has 
made  on  the  threat  of  air  pollution. 

"A  critical  and  worsening  health  crisis 
exists  in  Los  Angeles  County  despite  all 
efforts  for  its  control."  Dr.  Boyle  told  the 
legislators.  "The  pending  crisis  is  imminent 
and  demands  that  every  appropriate  action, 
however  drastic  be  taken  immediately.  No 
further  delay  can  be  tolerated  with  safety." 

His  pessimism  was  echoed  by  the  local  and 
state  county's  air  pollution  control  officer, 
Louis  J.  Fuller  and  by  Eric  Grant,  executive 
officer  of  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution 
Control  Board. 

Both  officials  warned  that  California's  pres- 
ent auto  emission  standards  are  Inadequate 
and  must  be  strengthened  to  cope  with  the 
continuing   increase   of    motor    vehicles. 

The  "adverse"  level  of  oxidant,  or  ozone, 
has  been  exceeded  virtually  every  day  since 
1956  in  the  county.  Fuller  said. 

In  terms  of  the  definition  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Health,  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  is  continually  under  a  "substantial 
threat  from  air  pollution." 

Fuller  also  offered  new  substantiation  for 
his  charge  that  the  smog  control  devices  In- 
Elalled  on  California  cars  since  1966  do  not 
meet  even  the  present  standards  reqtiire- 
ments. 

He  quoted  from  a  report  made  last  March 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
which  stated:  "Projection  of  stirveillance 
data  shows  that  as  vehicle  mileage  accumu- 
lates, the  average  emissions  from  vehicles 
with  exhaust  control  systems  will  not  meet 
the  current  standards  of  275  parts  per  mil- 
lion (ppm)  hydrocarbons  and  1,5  per  cent 
monoxide." 

But  even  this  much  progress  in  combatting 
smog  would  not  have  been  achieved  had  not 
California  and  particularly  Los  Angeles 
County,  pioneered  in  the  setting — and  en- 
forcing— of  stand.irds  of  air  purity. 

It  seems  Incredible,  therefore,  that  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  in  Congress  to  deny  Cali- 
fornia the  right  to  take  the  stronger  action 
needed  to  meet  Its  pending  crisis  In  air  pol- 
lution. 

Although  the  Senate  unanimously  excluded 
California  from  the  federal  preemption  of 
auto  emission  standards,  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  decided  no  exemption 
should  be  made. 

Any  change  In  the  federal  standards — 
which  are  the  same  as  California's  presently 
Inadequate  requirements— could  only  be 
made  by  the  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare  if  the  House  committee  has  its 
way. 

"Unless  the  special  section  is  restored," 
said  Grant.  "It  will  be  an  outright  violation 
of  the  concept  of  states"  rights  and  an  ap- 
parent recognition  by  Congress  that  the 
interest  of  Detroit  auto  makers  prevails 
over  the  interests  of  California's  20  million 
people." 

If  the  smog  crisis  is  to  be  averted  In  urban 
California,  the  allowable  amount  of  hydro- 
carbons from  autos  must  be  reduced  to  at 
least  180  ppm,  as  presently  scheduled.  Every 
additional  car  makes  the  problem  worse,  and 
the  number  of  vehicles  is  expected  to  double 
by  1980. 

A  spokesman  for  the  automobile  industry 
told  the  Assembly  committee  that  it  is  a 
"difficult  technical  job"  to  meet  California 
current  standards.  No  doubt  it  Is,  but  as  Dr. 
Boyle  warned,  no  further  delay  can  be  tol- 
erated with  safety. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  the  Loa  Angeles 


Basin  dare  not  be  Imperiled  by  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  fight  for  clean  air.  Emission  con- 
trol devices  must  be  made  to  meet  present 
standards,  and  more  stringent  standards 
must  be  adopted  as  soon  as  feasible  without 
federal  Interference. 

Despite  attempts  at  control,  Los  Angeles 
County  suffered  three  first-stage  smog  alerts 
In  succession  at  the  end  of  August,  dtu-ing 
which  the  ozone  level  was  the  highest  In  10 
years. 

How  many  persons  will  have  to  leave  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin  to  find  breathing  room? 

County  smog  chief  Fuller  offers  little  en- 
couragement. 

"I  have  previously  stated  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  major  catastrophe  from  air  poUu- 
tion  in  this  basin  was  quite  remote,"  he 
concluded.  "I  must  now  say  that  on  the  basis 
of  present  data,  my  opinion  has  changed. 
There  is  no  margin  for  error." 

[From  the  Lob  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday 

Herald  Examiner,  Oct.  2.  1967) 

The  Smog  Cause 

It  Is  the  plain  duty  of  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — to  undo  the  harm  done  by 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  in  approv- 
ing a  national  clean  air  bill. 

The  committee  eliminated  from  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version  a  provision  which  would 
have  permitted  California  to  strengthen  its 
auto  emission  standards  beyond  those  set 
for  all  the  other  states. 

The  reason  behind  the  original  California 
exemption  is  that  California,  with  one  of  the 
nation's  worst  smog  problems,  already  has 
adopted  a  stringent  antipollution  law  of  its 
own. 

The  exemption  was  removed,  however, 
when  the  House  committee  accepted  an 
amendment  (from  Rep.  John  Dlngell,  D- 
Mlch.)  which  would  Impose  national  stand- 
ardization unless  the  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  authorizes  tougher 
measures. 

Warren  M.  Dorn,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors'  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mittee, sees  it  this  way: 

"This  means  that  Los  Angeles  County  .  .  . 
can  have  no  stricter  requirements  for  con- 
trol than  some  wind-swept  prairie  town  un- 
less the  secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  approves." 

In  other  words,  the  House  committee  ac- 
tion has  put  the  fate  of  Los  Angeles  smog 
control  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  We  believe 
that  it  should  be  fixed  in  law  and  that  the 
California  delegation  should  rally  to  restore 
the  original  exemption. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  1.  1967] 
POLLtTTiON :   Senate  Clears  the  Aik 

•No  one  has  the  right  to  use  the  atmos- 
phere as  a  garbage  dump."  declared  the  U.S. 
Senate,  as  it  unanimously  approved  new  and 
stronger  air  pollution  control  legislation. 

The  Senate  bill  gives  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  additional 
authority  to  set  clean  air  standards  and  to 
implement  them  if  local  and  state  officials 
fall  to  act.  A  total  of  $700  million  was  also 
authorized  for  research  and  demonstrations 
programs  over  the  next  three  years. 

Although  the  Administration  sought  the 
establishment  of  national  emission  stand- 
ards for  certain  pollutants,  the  Senate  de- 
cided to  let  the  states  set  their  own  require- 
ments— within  a  15-month  period,  after 
which  the  federal  government  would  move 
in. 

The  bill,  however,  went  beyond  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  by  giving  HEW  the 
power  to  seek  a  court  injunction  against  any 
source  of  pollution  which  creates  an  "im- 
minent and  substantial"  danger  to  public 
health. 

California  won  a  highly  important  exemp- 
tion that  will  permit  It  to  Impose  auto  emls- 
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slon  standards  that  are  more  stringent  than 
the  national  requirements.  Approved  at  the 
request  of  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.K 
the  exemption  recognizes  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts in  auto  smog  control  by  California  and 
cur  Intention  to  require  tougher  standards 
In  1970. 

This  year  every  new  car  produced  in  De- 
troit will  have  exhaust  control  devices  that 
meet  the  sUindards  heretofore  only  required 
for  autos  sold  in  California. 

The  House  should  act  without  delay  on 
the  new  legislation  and  should  resist  any 
attempts  to  weaken  an  essential  program  for 
cleaner  air  throughout  the  nation. 

(From  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat. 
Aug.  6,  19671 

Air      POLLtJTION 

That  was  a  good  Job  Sen.  George  Murphy 
did  in  persuading  the  Senators  to  include  a 
specific  exemption  of  California  from  stand- 
ards to  be  set  by  the  Office  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  controlling  air  pollution 
by  motor  vehicles. 

It  Is  unusual  legislation  that  exempts  one 
state  from  something  that  applies  to  all 
others.  But  In  this  case  there  was  a  good 
reason. 

•'I  couldn't  sit  by  and  allow  lower  stand- 
ards to  replace  those  deemed  necessary  by 
our  state  officials."  Sen.  Murphy  explained. 

Essentially,  the  clean  air  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  divide  the  country 
Into  air  quality  control  regions  and  give 
states  In  each  region  15  months  to  accept 
the  federal  standards  before  the  Department 
takes  over. 

Because  of  "both  experience  and  sheer 
necessity,  the  California  standards  on  pollu- 
tion of  air  by  motor  vehicles  are  both  strict 
and  effective. 

Federal  standards,  when  and  II  adopted, 
may  be  equally  good.  But  If  they  are  not, 
the  California  standards  will  not  be  weak- 
ened as  a  result.  Sen.  Murphy  has  seen  to 
that. 

[Prom  the  San  Rafael  (CaUf.)   Independent 
Journal.  July  29.  1967] 

Mabin  Puvted  Big  Role  in  Atrro  Smog 
Control 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  now  before 
Congress,  represents  a  nationwide  war 
against  eUr  pollution,  with  cooperation 
among  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  divide  the 
country  Into  control  regions,  establish  cri- 
teria for  controlling  pollutants,  give  the 
states  up  to  15  months  to  accept  the  air 
quality  standards,  and  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  implement  standards  if  states 
failed  to  do  so. 

At  the  Insistence  of  Sen.  George  Murphy. 
California  would  retain  the  right  to  enact 
Its  own  control  on  motor  vehicle  pollution 
because  acute  car  smog  problems  in  the 
state  reqtUre  stricter  controls. 

California  has  led  the  nation  In  efforts  to 
combat  air  pollution.  It  entered  the  auto 
smog  control  picture  in  1960  with  establish- 
ment of  Its  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 
Board. 

And  within  California.  Marin  County 
played  no  small  role  in  the  long  and  often 
controversial  process  of  equipping  auto- 
mobiles with  anti-smog  devices. 

B.ack  in  1964  when  the  first  crankcase 
devices  were  ordered  for  used  cars,  two  Marin 
Csunty  residents  spearheaded  a  determined 
-■•inosltion  to  the  devices. 

Lester  E.  Jennings  Jr.  and  Lars  William- 
■on.  mechanics  by  avocation,  charged  that 
crankcase  devices  Installed  on  used  cars 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  in  top  condi- 
tion, and  would  be  harmful  to  the  car 
engine. 

Their  contention  was  that  the  little  guy. 


those  who  owned  older  model  cars,  should 
not  be  saddled  with  the  extra  cost  of  crank- 
case devices  and  the  risk  of  a  damaged 
motor. 

They  Insisted  that  the  responsibility 
should  rest,  not  on  the  little  car  owner,  but 
on  the  car  manufacturers  In  Detroit. 

Jennings  and  Williamson  made  many  a 
trip  into  Sacramento  to  attend  committee 
hearings  and  hammer  away  with  their  mes- 
sage. 

Bearing  the  brunt  of  their  attack  was  an- 
other former  Marlnlte.  Donald  A.  Jensen. 
who  had  been  Marin  County  administrator 
before  taking  over  as  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board. 

Jensen  and  the  car  pollution  control  board 
faced  Increasing  resistance  from  among  used 
car  owners.  A  law  that  finally  went  through 
the  Legislature  was  considerably  less  strin- 
gent than  that  which  had  been  proposed 
originally. 

Because  of  persistent  complaints  on  the 
high  cost  of  liostallatlon  and  maintenance,  a 
reform  measure  enacted  In  1965  gave  further 
relief  to  used  car  owners.  Requirement  of 
crankcase  devices  on  1955  and  later  models 
was  made  to  apply  only  In  10  smog  counties 
and  only  when  car  ownership  was  trans- 
ferred. 

The  bulk  of  the  attention  thereafter  fo- 
cused on  new  models,  with  manufacturers 
required  to  install  crankcase  devices  on  cars 
after  1963,  and  exhaust  devices  on  cars  sold 
In  California  after  1966. 

Jennings  and  Williamson  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  crankcase  devices  for  used  vehicles 
did  not  succeed  In  halting  the  devices  alto- 
gether. But  they  did  succeed  in  getting  relief 
for  the  older  car  owners  and  in  focussing 
attention  on  the  responsibility  of  the  car 
manufacturer. 

Jensen,  who  took  quite  a  btiffetlng  as 
executive  officer  of  the  state  car  pollution 
control  board,  maintained  his  composure  and 
humor  throughout  the  exhausting  commit- 
tee hearings. 

Jensen  has  since  moved  on  Into  the  private 
auto  manufacturing  business.  Joining  Ford 
Motor  Co.  as  executive  engineer  In  vehicle 
emissions  and  regulations. 

In  his  new  Job  Jensen  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  Improved  crankcase  devices  and 
combustion  system  to  reduce  pollution  from 
automobile   emissions. 

Thus,  Marinltes  and  former  Marlnltes  have 
been  In  the  forefront  on  the  fight  to  control 
auto  smog,  as  California  groped  Its  way  for- 
ward as  pioneer  In  the  field  of  atr  pollution 
control. 

We  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  the  sound 
and  fury  created  in  Marin  led  to  practical 
and  meaningful  legislation  In  Sacramento 
and  Is  resulting  in  legislation  on  the  federal 
level. 

The  Feder.al  Smog  Law 

(By  Karth  Hlntz,  broadcast  September  29  and 

30,  1967,  station  KNXT) 

Southern  California  faces  the  threat  of  a 
serious  delay  in  the  fight  against  smog. 

A  Federal  air  pollution  control  bill  now 
before  Congress  may  strip  California  of  Its 
authority  to  establish  strict  controls  for  au- 
tomobiles. 

As  you  know.  California  has  pioneered  In 
smog  control  legislation.  Progress  at  the  na- 
tional level  lagged  far  behind.  But  Congress 
is  now  considering  ways  to  bring  the  na- 
tional smog  law  up  to  standards  already  In 
effect  in  California. 

That's  all  to  the  good,  but  California  Is 
moving  beyond  that  point.  The  State  has  a 
target  date  of  1970  for  controls  that  would 
double  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  auto- 
mobile devices. 

That  schedule  could  be  brought  to  a  halt 
under  the  national  smog  bill  as  amended 
this  week.  The  House  Commerce  Committee 
removed  the  Murphy  Amendment.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Murphy,  which  would  per- 


mit California — California  alone — to  Impose 
stricter  rules  than  would  be  contained  in  the 
national  law. 

As  the  proposed  law  reads  now,  if  the  State 
of  California  wanted  to  Impose  standards 
tougher  than  the  Federal  law,  we  would  have 
to  ask  permission  of  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department. 

Such  a  rule  could  involve  prolonged  hear- 
ings by  the  Federal  bureau.  California's  smog 
control  schedule  would  be  tied  up  in  red 
tape  that  stretched  all  the  way  back  to 
Washington. 

Southern  California  needs  the  Murphy 
Amendment.  We've  led  the  way  in  smog  con- 
trol for  20  years,  and  we  can  continue  to 
set  the  pace  If  Washington  does  not  apply 
the  brakes. 

NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT  OF 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Negotia- 
tion Now  is  meeting  in  Washington  to 
organize  its  friends  and  rally  followers 
behind  a  negotiated  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war. 

This  group  has  already  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  educating  the  American 
people  to  the  fact  that  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  our  present  course  in  Vietnam.  I 
extend  to  them  my  good  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful meeting. 

That  the  war  must  be  brought  to  a 
negotiated  settlement  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  reasonable  course  the  American 
people  can  expect  from  their  Govern- 
ment. Some  recent  news  stories  have  pur- 
ported to  represent  the  administration  as 
believing  that  North  Vietnam  will  have 
made  a  great  psychological  gain  and  that 
negotiations  more  favorable  to  it  will 
flow  from  a  GOP  victory.  Therefore,  this 
rationale  runs,  a  defeat  of  the  Johnson 
administration  will  be  viewed  as  a  victory 
for  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  American  peo- 
ple must  not  allow  that  to  come  to  pass. 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that 
it  assumes  the  1968  election  is  the  one 
North  Vietnamese  consider  the  vital  one. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  very  doubtful.  A 
much  more  practical  and  logical  course 
for  North  Vietnam  to  be  following  would 
be  to  look  to  the  1972  election  as  being 
the  key  one. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  must  appreciate  that  it 
would  be  unusual  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  turn  out  of  office  a  President  who 
seeks  reelection.  But  anyone  who  can 
read  the  Constitution  knows  that  this  ad- 
ministration must  leave  office  in  1972, 
and  that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a  new 
President  and  a  new  administration. 

Unless  this  administration  finds  a  way 
to  change  its  military  policy  in  Vietnam, 
and  seek  a  negotiated  settlement,  I  see 
nothing  else  it  can  offer  the  American 
people  except  5  more  years  of  growing 
war  and  growing  casualty  lists;  for  if 
North  Vietnam  has  sustained  a  war  effort 
under  the  heavy  air  attack  and  over- 
whelming firepower  the  United  States  has 
showered  upon  it  for  2  years,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  it  cannot  sustain  such  a  war 
for  another  5  years — especially  when  the 
probabilities  are  increasing  that  it  will 
get  more  and  more  aid  from  its  allies, 
China  and  Russia. 

I  suggest  to  the  President  that  1968 
is  not  the  year  of  decision  for  North 
•Vietnam,  but  1972.  I  see  no  reason  why 
North  Vietnam,  or  the  Vietcong  should 
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surrender  to  a  reelected  Johnson  admin- 
istration, when  it  knows  that  by  1972.  a 
change  in  American  Government  has  to 

take  place. 

That  is  why  I  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple against  the  notion  that  if  they  just 
hold  out  through  November  of  1968. 
peace  can  come  on  our  terms.  I  warn 
them  that  unless  they  insist  on  prompt 
negotiations,  and  upon  decscalation  of 
the  military  scope  of  the  war.  it  more 
than  likelv  will  proceed  on  its  present 
course  of  steady  enlargement  for  some  o 
more  vears  at  the  very  least. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  work  of  Negoti- 
ation Now  is  so  important.  It  is  helping 
to  bring  an  understanding  to  the  average 
American  that  a  war  of  attrition  can  be 
just  as  costly  to  us  as  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  time  is  not  necessarily  on  our  side. 
In  fact,  the  longer  the  war  has  continued, 
the  more  it  is  costing  us  in  both  man- 
power and  money,  plus  the  growing  ero- 
sion of  American  leadership  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


GREECE 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
tells  us  that  the  Greek  junta  has  re- 
leased from  house  arrest  an  elderly  lead- 
er of  Greek  poUtical  affairs,  George  Pa- 
pandreou.  It  has  also  undertaken  to  con- 
sult with  his  son,  Andreas  Papandreou, 
on  economic  problems  facing  Greece, 
even  though  Andreas  Papandreou  is  m 
jail  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  treason. 
Richard  Eder,  reporting  from  Athens 
for  the  New  York  Times,  describes  these 
actions  as  conciliatory  moves  the  junta 
has  made  to  the  Center  Union  party. 

Prom  experience,  on"  has  to  conclude 
that  whatever  else  motivates  these  "con- 
ciliatory moves."  at  least  one  motivation 
is  the  desire  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  be 
able  to  depict  the  junta  as  deserving  of 
a  resumption  of  full  U.S.  military  aid. 
All  the  way  from  Saigon  to  Athens,  our 
diplomatic  policy  is  concerned  far  more 
with  appearances  than  with  substance, 
for  behind  appearances  the  real  interests 
of  American  militarj-  power  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  any  way  we  see  fit. 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  decided  to  resume 
our  military  support  of  this  group  of 
militarists,  just  as  soon  as  a  facade  of 
reasonableness  is  constructed  in  front 
of  their  iron-fisted  rule.  Let  no  one  in 
this  country,  or  in  Greece,  be  fooled 
about  the  why  we  send  this  aid  to  Greece. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  democracy; 
nothing  to  do  with  freedom  of  the  Greek 
people;  nothing  to  do  with  advancing 
the  cause  of  personal  freedom  through 
constitutional  limitations  on  government 
action.  We  do  not  stand  for  those  things 
any  more  in  Greece,  just  as  we  do  not 
stand  for  them  in  many  parts  of  the 
■world. 

The  only  object  of  our  aid  program  in 
Greece  is  to  keep  a  strong  pro-American 
military  government  in  power  that  will 
accede  to  whatever  requests  the  Penta- 
gon makes  of  it.  especially  with  respect 
to  NATO. 

As  one  who  supported  the  program  of 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  when  it  was 
announced  by  President  Troman  In  1948. 


I  can  only  say  that  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieved that  program  would  lead  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States  to  peace- 
ful progress  have  now  found  that  we  only 
got  on  a  merry-go-round  that  comes 
back  to  the  same  place  every  year. 

Greece  has  retrogressed  politically; 
what  economic  progress  she  made  with 
our  billions  of  aid  is  being  dissipated  by 
the  actions  of  the  militar>'  dictatorship 
uiider  the  junta.  If  anything.  Greece  is 
now  more  threatened  by  economic  and 
political  upheaval  than  it  was  before  our 
aid  program  started. 

The  country  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  called  a  showcase  for  U.S.  aid  is  now 
a  showcase  for  the  futility  of  U.S.  aid. 
insofar  as  its  contribution  to  political 
and  economic  growth  is  concerned. 

Here  the  American  taxpayers  are  sup- 
porting through  a  misguided  adminis- 
tration, dominated  by  the  military  power 
of  the  Pentagon,  the  use  of  tax  dollars  to 
support  a  dictatorship  in  Greece;  yet  we 
have  an  administration  that  considers  a 
$70  billion  defense  budget— the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic— to  be  un- 
touchable.   

It  is  out  of  this  budget  that  $7^2  bilhon 
saving  should  come,  and  thus  avoid  get- 
ting us  into  the  very  serious  political  is- 
sues that  will  develop,  if  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  insist  upon  yoking  the 
American  taxpayers  with  a  10-percent 
surtax  charge. 

But  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  aid  will  be 
resumed  in  full.  There  will  be  another  20 
years  of  heav^y  U.S.  taxpayer  contribu- 
tions to  Greece.  But  they  will  not  have 
my  support,  for  they  will  do  no  more  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Greek  people  than 
have  the  last  20  years  and  $3.5  bUlion 
worth  of  U.S.  money  which  we  have 
poured  into  Greece. 

Here  is  a  place  where  great  savings 
can  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers. 
We  have  before  us  a  public  works  bill 
at  the  present  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  ^.        . 

Let  me  respectfully  point  out  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  our  domestic 
economy  is  sorely  needed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  order  to  keep  strong  the 
greatest  defense  weapon  we  have;  name- 
Iv  the  economic  security  of  the  Republic. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

SMATHERS  OF  FLORIDA  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  on  tomor- 
row the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11641)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 


fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atoinic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  tlie  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  I  stated  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  a  short 
while  ago,  about  the  failure  to  make  any 
significant  cuts  in  the  public  works  and 
Atomic  Energj'  Commission  appropria- 
tion bii:  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
It  is  well  known  that  I  have  been  of 
the  view  that  the  fiscal  crisis  in  this 
country  's  very  serious  indeed.  It  seems 
likely,  "unle^  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  changes  its  mind,  that  we  will 
not  have  a  tax  bill.  We  may  be  con- 
fronted with  a  deficit  so  huge  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  sell  some  $30  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  Government  bonds  in  the 
next  calendar  year. 

Such  an  action  on  the  money  market 
Is  sure  to  cause  very  tight  money,  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates,  and  would 
slow  down  the  normal  growth  of  the 
economy. 

It  is  likely  also  to  have  an  inflationary 
effect,  because  of  the  immense  cash  flow 
which  will  be  thrown  into  the  economy 
as  a  result  of  the  enormous  deflcit. 

Last  week  I  argued  strenuously  for 
substantial  additional  authorization  for 
the  poverty  program:  and  I  am  very 
proud  that  I  made  that  argument,  be- 
cause, as  I  said  during  the  course  of  that 
debate  the  problem  with  us  is  to  put 
first  things  flrst.  Where  is  our  sense  of 
national  priorities? 

We  are  confronted  with  very  serious 
problems.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  which  is 
costing  us  S2.5  bUlion  a  month  and  is 
coasting  hundreds— indeed,  thousands— 
of  American  lives  and  American  casual- 
ties of  the  flower  of  our  youth.  Yet  there 
seems  no  end  to  it.  That  war  will  cost, 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  practically 
the  same  amount  as  the  anticipated 
deficit  if  there  is  no  tax  increase- 
namely,  S30  bUhon. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  duties  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senat*  to  follow  very 
closelv  both  the  poverty  program  and 
the  education  program;  I  serve  as  chair- 
man on  one  and  as  a  member  of  the 
other  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  charged  with 
the  processing  of  legislation  in  the  pov- 
ertv  and  educational  area.  To  me  these 
matters  should  have  the  highest  possi- 
ble priority.  Therefore,  I  have  supported. 
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and  win  continue  to  support,  all  the 
authorization  we  are  able  to  press 
through  a  reluctant  Congress  to  see  that 
every  boy  and  girl  in  America  gets  the 
best  possible  education,  and  that  some- 
thing effective  is  done  to  improve  the 
economic,  social,  and.  indeed,  educational 
status  of  the  one-fifth  of  the  Nation, 
almost  30  million  Americans,  who  are  ill- 
fed.  Ill-housed,  and  ill-educated. 

One  may  well  a^k  the  question,  how 
can  one  advocate  increased  appropria- 
tions in  these  social  areas  in  the  face  of 
the  deficit  which  confronts  us?  My  an- 
swer is  that  the  cuts  have  to  be  made  in 
the  less  important  matters,  in  programs 
of  lower  priority,  in  addition  to  cuts  in 
the  fat  of  the  military  appropriations 
requests. 

With  respect  to  the  military.  I  have 
made  as  good  a  record  as  I  could.  When 
the  appropriations  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.  I  tried  to  make  a  cut  of  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $3.5  billion.  I  had  only 
six  votes  in  support  of  my  amendment. 
This  morning  I  made  a  strong  plea  to 
the  President  not  to  spend  the  $5  billion 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  spent  in 
construction  of  an  utterly  inadequate 
antl-ballistic-missile  system  at  a  great 
cost  to  our  taxpayers. 

Now.  in  a  far  less  dramatic  setting,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  public  works  and 
atomic  energy  appropriation  bill.  I  was 
happy  to  support  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  his  effort  to  cut  back  the  appro- 
priations for  public  works  by  eliminating 
all  the  new  starts  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument 
I  made  in  that  regard  only  a  short  time 
ago. 

We  come  now  to  the  Atomic  Energ>' 
Commission.  There  the  total  of  appropri- 
ations recommended  for  both  operating 
expenses  and  construction  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  S2.5  billion.  In  view  of 
the  strains  placed  upon  our  economy  as  a 
result  of  the  costs  of  the  war,  I  believe  we 
must  seek  out  and  discover  places  to  cut 
this  item.  I  would  be  prepared  to  support 
cuts  in  the  military  research  and  devel- 
opment areas  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. I  believe  such  cuts  can  be  made 
with  no  prejudice  to  our  national 
security. 

In  addition,  they  would  signal  to  the 
Russians  our  desire  for  a  downturn  in  the 
arms  race,  with  mutual  reductions  in 
weaponry.  But  I  have  no  illusions  on  that 
score.  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  would  not  sup- 
port me  in  that  regard. 

So  I  return  to  the  area  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  I  find  that,  under  the 
heading  of  "Reactor  Development,"  we 
appropriated  last  year  a  total  of 
$467,720,000.  This  is  a  huge  sum  for  ac- 
tivities which,  while  desirable,  are  less 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  counti-y 
than  aid  to  our  beleaguered  cities  and 
other  programs  which  I  could  name. 
Moreover,  they  are  expenditures  which 
can  have  no  possible  impact  on  our  mili- 
tary program. 

Therefore,  I  would  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  would  cut 
back  the  $509,058,000  which  the  Senate 
committee  has  recommended  in  this  area 
of  peaceful  reactor  development  to  the 
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figure  of  $467,720,000,  which  was  appro- 
priated last  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  propose  such  an 
amendment  tomorrow.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it- 

I  would  be  prepared  to  support  an  even 
greater  cut  in  this  field,  but  to  me  it 
would  seem  unrealistic  to  hope  that  such 
a  cut  could  be  successfully  pressed 
through  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  said.  He  has  touched  on  a  sub- 
ject which  should  be  the  concern  of 
evei-y  Member  of  this  body— and  of  every 
American.  We  are  being  asked  to  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  of  the  country  by 
10  percent.  We  are  told  that  this  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  our  fighting  forces  in 
Vietnam.  But  if  we  are  to  ask  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  make  this  sacrifice,  we 
must  be  ready  to  stand  before  them  with 
the  firm  and  sincere  reassurance  that 
every  penny  we  spend  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

But  economy  cannot  be  the  only  meas- 
ure of  our  decision.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  raised 
the  issue  of  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  To  build  the  civil- 
ian reactor  plants  for  the  production  of 
electrical  energy,  as  the  AEC  would  have 
us  do.  is  playing  nuclear  roulette  with 
the  future  of  this  country. 

I  am  moved  to  recall  the  words  of 
W.  A.  Boyle,  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  union  in  his  recent  Labor 
Day  address.  He  spoke  of  the  6,000  ura- 
nium miners  condemned  to  a  slow  death 
by  cancer,  of  the  transport  through  our 
cities  of  deadly  atomic  waste,  of  the 
burial  of  this  waste  where  it  can  pollute 
and  has  polluted  the  soil  of  this  Nation 
with  radioactive  poisons.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  its  testimony  be- 
fore ^committees  of  this  Congress,  has 
admitted  that  it  has  not  yet  solved  the 
problems  of  handling  the  deadly  by- 
products of  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  give  serioxis 
thought  to  what  the  president  of  one  of 
this  country's  oldest  and  greatest  unions 
has  said:  if  we  study  what  the  AEC  it- 
self has  unwittingly  disclosed;  if  we  lis- 
ten to  what  the  scientists  tell  us  about 
the  primitive  state  of  our  understanding 
of  the  nuclear  arts — then  we  must,  in 
all  conscience  subscribe  to  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  this 
body  to  sanction  the  wholesale  prolifera- 
tion in  this  country  of  nuclear  power- 
but  only  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  scientific  community 
know  precisely  what  they  are  about. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  ample  means, 
through  the  use  of  other  energy -produc- 
ing materials  such  as  coal,  to  supply  this 
country  with  all  the  electric  power  that 
it  needs— and  at  a  cost  far  lower  than 
what  the  AEC  can  offer. 

I  would  be  the  last  man  in  this  great 
body  to  deprive  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission of  a  single  penny  that  would  be 
devoted  for  research  and  development  in 


instruments  to  guarantee  this  Nation's 
security.  But  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  stand  behind  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  submit  that  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  its  people  require  us  to  ques- 
tion, and  even  limit,  the  civilian  expendi- 
tures of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
until  such  time  as  we  know  with  absolute 
certainty  that  we  are  not  taking  a  fool- 
ish and  willful  gamble. 

I  will  join  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  supporting  the  amendment 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  Irom  Delaware  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 

yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  on  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  Pennsylvania,  like 
West  Virginia,  is  a  State  where  coal  min- 
ing has  been  the  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  has  fallen  upon  perilous  times, 
but  is  now  staging  somewhat  of  a  come- 
back. I  hope  very  much  that  the  coal 
industry  and  the  unionized  miners  who 
work  in  that  industry  in  my  State,  in 
both  hard  coal  and  soft  coal,  will  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  more  prosperous  days 
ahead. 

If  there  is  a  real  threat  that  the  atomic 
enercv  program  is.  in  fact,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  suggests,  creating 
a  serious  danger  to  the  health  and  well- 
being,  and  perhaps  the  lives,  of  millions 
of  Aniericans,  it  certainly  is  time  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen.  It  seems  to  be  essential 
that  we  assure  ourselves,  before  we  move 
forward  with  the  development  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  by  build- 
ing a  large  number  of  atomic  reactors, 
that  we  are  not,  by  so  doing,  endangering 
the  lives  of  untold  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  moving  to  adjourn.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  H.R.  11641,  an  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  the  bill  will  be  open  for  further 
amendment  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  bill  will  be  open  for 
further  amendment  tomorrow. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presidmg  Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


come  before  the  Senate  today,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Tuesday,  October  10, 
1967,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  9, 1967 : 

U.S.  Attorney 

Asher  E.  Schroeder.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  E.  O'Brien. 
resigned. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Report  From   Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1967 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  which 
I  have  made  to  my  constituents  this  day : 
Most  Congress-watchers  agree  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  failed  to  present  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  raising  taxes.  His  so  far 
unsuccessful  effort  to  win  a  10  percent  sur- 
tax on  top  of  your  normal  federal  income  tax 
Is  rooted  in  another  failure:  The  Adminis- 
tration's failure  to  control  spending. 

As  living  costs  climb  steadily,  the  President 
continues  to  bombard  CX)ngress  with  new 
ideas  for  spending  money.  This  is  why  so 
many  members  of  his  party  have  Joined 
Republicans  in  refusing  to  consider  a  massive 
tax  rise  in  the  face  of  mounting  evidence  of 
wasteful  extravagance  on  domestic  programs. 
Congress  is  showing  its  concern  over  in- 
flation in  many  ways.  Just  this  week  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  an  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Labor  and  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
because,  although  the  $13.3  billion  total  was 
some  $148.1  million  less  than  President  John- 
son's budget  requests,  it  represented  a  $259.5 
million  increase  over  last  year's  appropriation 
for  the  same  departments.  In  short,  the 
trimming  Job  did  not  go  deep  enough  for 
226  of  us  who  voted  for  more  economy  against 
173  House  members  who  backed  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  a  House-Senate  conference 
coinmlttee. 

Housewives  see  the  visible  results  of  the 
federal  government's  deficit  spending  every 
time  they  buy  food  for  the  family  table. 
Dads  see  it  everytime  they  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  car.  a  television  set  or  a 
needed  appliance.  Yet  few  consider  that  the 
higher  prices  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  goods 
of  all  kinds  actually  amount  to  an  invisible 
tax  that  robs  everyone  but  is  particularly 
hard  on  people  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

President  Johnson  scored  inflation  in  his 
economic  report  of  1966  as  "the  most  unjust 
and  capricious  form  of  taxation"  but  that 
year  economists  calculated  the  inflationary 
rise  to  be  $25  billion.  The  Labor  Department's 
cost  of  living  Index  has  risen  almost  every 
month  since  then.  Almost  every  Issue  of 
your  dally  newspaper  carries  company  an- 
nouncements of  price  increases  for  con- 
sumer products. 

Increases  in  advertised  prices  are  only 
part  of  the  inflation  story.  Every  person's 
living  costs  also  are  affected  by  prices  set 
by  competitive  bidding  or  through  negotia- 
tion fcietween  buyer  and  seller.  A  recent  sur- 
vey showed  substantial  rises  In  these  un- 
listed prices,  affecting  a  variety  of  items  from 
pencils  to  electric  generators.  For  example: 


A  Southern  contractor  is  bidding  10  per 
cent  more  than  last  year  on  a  plant  con- 
struction project  in  the  $5-15  million  range. 

A  Midwest  contractor  reported  his  bids  are 
averaging  10  per  cent  more  than  last  year 
on  Jobs  to  be  completed  in  1967  and  20  per 
cent  more  on  Jobs  to  be  finished  in  1968. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  reported 
sharp  increases  in  prices  not  only  for  pencils 
but  also  for  all  supplies  purchased  through 
competitive  bidding. 

Airplane  jet  engine  repair  jobs  are  costing 
8  percent  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Many  companies  selling  under  long-term 
contracts  are  demanding  "escalator"  clauses 
that  will  permit  them  to  raise  prices  if  their 
costs  go  up  while  they  are  filling  the  contract. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  Con- 
gress is  calling  a  halt  to  inflationary  federal 
sj>ending  programs  and  why  even  members 
of  the  President's  own  party,  including  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  Mills.  Chairman  of  the 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
are  reluctant  to  approve  his  tax  proposal. 

They  know  that  the  hand  that  signed  the 
tax  boos:  request  is  also  the  hand  that  con- 
trols the  spending  spigot. 


local  programs  of  planning  to  meet  State 
and  local  health  needs.  It  permits  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  so  that 
they  can  most  effectively  promote  the 
hralth  of  the  people. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  recom- 
mendation and  careful  examination  of 
the  issues  tnvloved  by  the  Members  of 
this  House  have  resulted  in  legislation 
which  desenes  our  full  confidence  and 
support. 


Majority  of  TV  Audience  Opposes  Stricter 
Firearms  Law 


Partnership  in  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  9. 1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize 
anew  my  satisfaction  in  the  partnership 
for  health  legislation  passed  by  the 
House.  It  marks  a  milestone  in  Federal- 
State-local  relationships. 

Our  interest  in  the  health  of  all  the 
people  has  been  evident  for  many  years 
in  the  legislation  passed  to  support  grow- 
ing State  and  local  programs  addressed 
to  many  health  problems.  But  we  were 
beginning  to  be  uneasy  that  this  Federal 
support  might  be  imposing  upon  States 
and  local  areas  a  selection  of  programs 
that  might  not  be  the  most  effective  in 
terms  of  their  special  needs. 

In  passing  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Public  Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1966,  Pubic  Law  89-749. 
we  felt  we  were  taking  a  step  toward 
correcting  the  situation.  This  year,  when 
the  President  recommended  extension 
of  this  legislation  for  a  true  partnership 
for  health,  we  gave  it  our  careful  atten- 
tion. I  believe,  with  the  President,  that 
the  legislation  passed  last  week,  while 
not  ideal  in  everj'  detail,  will  be  a  long 
way    toward    strengthening    State    and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Monday.  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  a  high 
percentage  of  residents  of  the  National 
Capital  area  registered  opposition  to  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  stricter 
firearms  law  in  a  recent  audience  poll 
by  WMAL-TV,  channel  7.  This  is  truly 
significant,  because  the  people  in  the 
Washington  environs  have  been  exposed 
to  an  almost  continuous  barrage  of  news- 
paper stories  and  cartoons  and  radio  and 
TV  programs  that  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  misuse  of  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  crime.  Concerned  efforts 
have  been  made  by  some  segments  of  the 
public  and  of  the  news  media  to  show 
that  firearms  are  the  cause  of  crime,  and 
I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
this  poll  shows  that  intelligent  people 
appreciate  that  criminals  are  not  de- 
terred from  committing  violent  acts  by 
the  mere  violation  of  another  law.  We 
have  had  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and 
the  National  Firearms  Act  on  the  books 
for  30  years,  but  what  good  are  laws  if 
they  are  not  rigidly  eniorced? 

At  approximately  8  p.m.,  Tuesday. 
September  26.  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  friend  who  informed  me  of  a  poll 
being  taken  by  WMAL-TV,  channel  7. 
The  polling  apparently  had  started  with 
the  news  broadcast  at  7  p.m.  and  con- 
tinued until  10  p.m. 

At  the  close  of  each  scheduled  program 
between  these  hours,  the  question: 
"Should  Congress  enact  a  strict  gun  con- 
trol law?'  was  projected  for  approxi- 
mately 1  minute.  Two  telephone  num- 
bers— one  for  a  "yes"  vote,  and  one  for 
a  "no"— were  provided  for  each  political 
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subdivision  in  this  area — District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

No  comment,  editorial  or  otherwise, 
•was  made  by  the  announcers,  except  for 
the  oral  repetition  of  the  question,  al- 
though the  scheduled  "N.Y.P.D."  police 
drama  program  at  9:30,  apparently 
through  coincidence,  had  a  theme  that 
could  be  construed  as  being  strongly 
antilirearms. 

Upon  calling  the  number  listed  In  my 
area  for  the  registering  of  a  "no"  vote 
the  recorded  voice  replied:  "Thank  you 
lor  voting  no  in  the  WMAL-TV  listeners' 
poll,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Votes  were 
tallied  electronically-. 
.  The  results  of  the  poll,  announced  at 
;il:30  p.m..  and  confirmed  by  a  telephone 
call  to  the  station  the  following  day 
■were: 

^  No.  62  percent:  yes,  38  percent, 
i  I  learned  that  4.282  calls  had  been 
completed,  and  that  the  combined  per- 
centage totals  for  Maryland  and  Virginia 
alone  actually  showed  62  percent  "no" 
and  34  percent  "yes." 


materials  are  now  available  for  the  im- 
provement of  adult  reading. 

With  these  examples  of  wasteful  Fed- 
eral spending,  it  is  understandable  that 
our  national  debt  is  so  staggering.  At  a 
time  when  our  American  citizens  are  fl- 
nanciaUy  burdened  with  tlie  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  administration  should  conduct  such 
frivolous  Great  Society  programs.  Iii- 
deed,  more  discretion  must  be  exercised 
in  the  appropriation  of  our  tax  dollars. 


Examples  of  Wasteful  Federal  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CVLXTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Ught  of  the  President's  recent 
request  for  an  increased  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  Income  tax,  I  would  like  to  cite 
just  a  few  examples  of  how  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  currently  being  spent. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Office  of  Education  has  granted 
$3.5  mlUion  for  library  research,  under 
title  n-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  This  particular  funding  is  con- 
cerned with  research  in  the  use  of  library 
resources:  the  development  of  library 
and  Information  services;  and  the 
training  of  librarians  and  other  informa- 
tion personnel.  Of  the  38  projects  which 
have  been  commissioned,  the  size  of  the 
grants  ranged  from  a  little  over  $1,000  to 
well  over  $400,000.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  at  Hampshire  College  in  Am- 
herst. Mass..  a  $64,408  grant  will  be  used 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a  dial- 
access  communications  system  to  bring 
library  resources  to  dormitory  rooms: 
thus,  saving  the  college  students  a  walk 
to  the  library. 

Second,  $33,169  will  be  spent  to  find  out 
what  the  citizens  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  think  of  their  local 
public  libraries. 

Third,  at  the  University  of  Mar>'land, 
$235,190  will  be  used  for  a  study  of  the 
methods  for  the  hiring  of  Ubrarians. 

Fourth,  a  study  of  the  social  origin,  so- 
cial and  professional  activities,  and  edu- 
cational background  of  those  teaching  in 
library  schools  will  cost  the  taxpayer  a 
mere  $10,983. 

Fifth.  $50,000  will  be  used  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  determine  what 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    M.^SS.^CH-aSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  impressive  cojomimlty 
exercises  marking  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Mendon, 
Mass.,  In  my  district. 

On  June  24  I  was  privileged  and  highly 
honored  to  deliver  the  tercentenary  ad- 
dress at  the  anniversary  banquet  held 
at  the  Lakeview  Ballroom  m  this  lovely 
old  New  England  community.  For  me  this 
was  a  most  inspiring  and  memorable  oc- 
casion and  I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  my  remarks,  In  part,  at  this 
affairs. 

The  material  follows : 
Rem.\rks,  in  Part,  of  Congressman  Philip  J. 

PHtl-BIN   AT  THE    BANQUET   CEXEBRATING   THE 

300th     Anntversabt     op    the    Town     op 

Mendon,    M-ass..   July    24,    1967 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Reverend  Clergy.  Chair- 
m.T.n  Clough.  Chairman  Dudley,  outstanding 
members  of  the  General  Court,  my  able  and 
distinguished  friends.  Senator  Kelly.  Repre- 
sentative Kenney,  Representative  Gould, 
former  distinguished  Representative,  our 
friend,  Mrs.  Gladys  Crockett,  distinguished 
town  officials.  Committee  members,  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Mr.  Elmer  Nelson,  hon- 
ored guests,  friends,  and  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  happy,  highly  privileged  and  honored 
to  Join  you  tonight  in  celebrating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  your  lovely  New  England  town 
of  Mendon,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  In 
the  nation. 

As  your  Congressman  and  friend.  I  proudly 
extend  my  personal  congratulations  to  the 
officials  and  people  of  Mendon  upon  this  dis- 
tinguished occasion,  and  to  wish  for  you.  and 
your  wonderful  American  community,  a 
truly   glorious   future. 

As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  that  from  earliest 
days.  Mendon  has  l)een  devoted  and  dedicated 
to  profound  religious  and  patriotic  loyalty. 

This  town  was  founded  by  resolute,  God- 
fearing people,  hardy  souls  who  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear  or  doubt, 
who  were  unalterably  devoted  to  their  be- 
lief in  Divine  Providence  and  were  deter- 
mined to  live  under  conditions  of  freedom, 
liberty  and  peace. 

This  town  has  seen  some  extraordinary 
changes.  Our  forefathers  lived  in  a  veritable 
wilderness,  beset  by  beasts  and  savages, 
hemmed  in  by  unfriendly  forces  on  every 
side,  except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
coastline. 

They    were    governed    from    across    the 


Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  mother  country,  intent 
upon  royal  domination  and  management  of 
their  affairs. 

Economically,  the  early  colonists,  settlers 
lived  here  under  primitive  conditions.  Their 
rock-strewn  farms  were  meager  openings  in 
the  vast  expanse  of  forest,  their  villages 
separated  by  intervening  woods  and  wilder- 
ness. 

But  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  majestically 
rose  their  meeting  houses,  the  center  of  their 
community  lives,  the  habitat  of  their  reli- 
gious spirit  and  their  fierce  determination  to 
establish  places  of  worship  in  communities 
of  law  and  order  and  free  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

But  these  primitive  conditions  were  not 
destined  to  be  long  continued.  The  powerful 
spiritual  strength,  and  the  incredible  faith 
and  courage,  the  amazing  resourcefulness, 
determination  and  sacrifices  of  the  early 
pioneers,  their  persistency  and  never-say-dle 
spirit,  in  time,  triumphed  over  the  forces  of 
repression  which  seemed  to  surround  them. 

I  need  not  recite  the  rest  of  this  wonder- 
ful story  becau.se  it  is  set  in  golden  letters 
in  the  history  books  recording  the  growth  of 
ordered,  civil  liberty,  economic  growth  and 
strength,  and  the  spiritual  upUft  of  this  great 
nation. 

Today  we  may  all  be  proud  to  note  that 
our  country  is  the  giant  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  the  most  powerful,  richest 
and  most  advanced  nation  in  all  the  world, 
rich  almost  beyond  contemplation,  powerful 
in  ways  that  stagger  the  Imagination,  rich 
with  accumulations  of  industry  and  the  re- 
turns of  commerce  and  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Gone  are  the  wild  beasts  and  savages,  flee- 
ing before  a  way  of  civilization  that  could 
not  be  stayed. 

Gone  is  the  military  dictatorship,  the 
imperialistic  control,  the  haxsh  trappings 
of  tyranny. 

With  material  progress  has  come  unprece- 
dented progress  in  the  Eirts.  the  sciences, 
civilization,  religion,  spiritual  development, 
industrial  advancement,  and  all  these  have 
their  proud  temples  and  Impact  in  this  beau- 
tiful town  of  such  historic  worth  and  fame, 
and  In  other  towns,  villages  and  cities  spread 
from  coast  to  coast,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  all  over  this  great  nation. 

Truly,  a  miracle  has  taken  place  in  the 
astonishing  transformation  that  is  every- 
where to  be  seen.  God  has  smiled  on  the 
wilderness  and  it  has  become  a  garden.  He 
h.as  blessed  our  people  beyond  measure  and 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  live  in  the  great- 
est of  all  countries  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  this  vast  creative  work,  vigorously 
undertaken  and  pursued  by  those  who  have 
come  before  us.  Mendon  has  played  its  part. 
a  moving,  Impressive  part  for  the  benefit  of 
her  people,  her  deep,  Amercian  traditions  and 
convictions  and  the  high  purpose  and  Ideals 
of  the  early  settlers. 

In  war  and  peace.  Mendon  has  had  an 
outstanding  record  of  patriotism,  devotion 
to  the  nation,  and  proud  participation  in 
the  great  work  of  shaping  and  advancing  this 
greatest  of  all  civilizations. 

A  frontier  town  beset  by  Indian  raids. 
many  struggles,  hazards  and  setbacks,  at 
times  far  removed  from  its  neighbors,  its 
people  were  never  deterred  and  persisted  In 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  for  law  and  order, 
for  economic  advancement  and  for  spiritual 
values. 

Think  of  It,  my  friends,  three  hundred 
years  of  existence  as  a  community.  What  a 
glorious  record  of  achievement,  support  of 
family  and  community  life  and  unstinted 
sacrifices  for  the  values  in  which  your  people 
and  the  American  people  have  devoutly 
believed. 

Down  through  the  long,  unbroken  chan- 
nels of  history,  you  sons  and  daughters  of 
Mendon  have  held  the  torch  high,  you  have 
remained  at  your  posts  of  duty,  you  have 
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given  example  to  the  country  and  the  world 
of  what  It  means  to  live  as  loysU,  Industrious 
citizens,  upholding  each  other,  advancing 
the  interests  of  your  community,  and  loyalty 
supporting  the  principles  and  safety  of  your 
country. 

Prom  Bunker  Hill  to  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
where  we  now  hope  and  pray  there  will  be 
early  peace,  Mendon  has  shown  its  mettle.  It 
has  demonstrated  its  allegiance  to  the  proud 
standards  of  freedom,  to  the  demands  of 
progress  in  this  changing  world,  in  this  age 
of  terrible,  destructive  power,  fabulous  ad- 
vancement and  untold  potential  yet  to  be 
realized. 

Truly,  this  is  an  Inspiring  record  that 
your  forebears  and  you  of  this  generation 
have  made.  It  is  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  this  nation,  enduring  testimony  of  the 
quality  of  your  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
and  your  high  resolve  to  live  as  free  Ameri- 
cans. 

Yet.  today,  what  a  paradox  it  is,  rich  in 
material  rewards  as  we  are,  powerful  beyond 
measure,  that  we  should  face  greater  prob- 
lems and  greater  difficulties  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  in  a  very  real  sense  it  is  true 
that  the  instltution/j  which  the  early  fore- 
bears founded  here  and  elsewhere  in  our  land 
with  such  valor,  intelligence,  resolution  and 
sacrifice,  and  which  have  been  defended  with 
blood  and  treasure  by  so  many  generations, 
are  challenged  as  never  l>efore. 

Today  we  must  draw  Inspiration  from  this 
glorious  past,  even  as  we  recognize  that  we 
can  never  turn  back  the  clock,  that  the  na- 
tion and  the  world  must  go  forward,  must  go 
upward  to  broader,  higher  goals,  must  adapt 
to  the  Incredible  revolutionary  changes  that 
are  taking  place  all  around  us,  and  the  pres- 
sures that  are  being  exerted  upon  us  by  those 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  our  way  of  life 


and  impress  upon  us  the  rigors  and  slavery 
of  the  collective  state. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  be  very  thankful,  with 
hearts  overflowing  with  everlasting  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  of  the  Creator,  for  the 
marvelous  work  of  those  who  have  preceded 
us,  whose  blessed  memory  we  honor  with 
such  fond  recollection  and  deep  gratitude 
tonight. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  each  generation  must 
labor,  struggle  and  strive  to  sustain  itself, 
to  better  its  lot.  to  move  forward  in  chang- 
ing times,  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  fight  for 
human  liberties,  for  freedom  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  democratic  government,  free  enter- 
prise, free  religious  and  civil  rights  and  all 
the  precious  rights  and  privileges  Americana 
enjoy. 

It  is  for  us  of  this  generation  to  leave 
nothing  undone  to  uphold  our  gleaming 
heritage  of  ordered  liberty  and  profound 
faith,  so  that  we  can  and  will  overcome  and 
conquer  every  obstacle,  threat  and  danger 
that  confronts  us  along  the  way. 

Thank  God  our  nation  is  powerful  and 
great,  that  it  is  pledged  to  a  peaceful  world, 
to  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  Fortunately, 
even  as  we  gather  here,  some  of  the  shadows 
seem  to  be  lifting  and  there  are  some  signs  of 
hope. 

But  we  must  persist  with  all  our  strength, 
power  and  might  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
beloved  free  country,  to  keep  our  hearts  and 
minds  responsive  to  the  national  purpose, 
the  goals  and  needs  of  our  people,  to  live  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  shaped  our  free  In- 
stitutions with  the  endowments  of  under- 
standing, brotherhood  and  compassion  that 
come  to  us  from  the  spiritual  truths  and 
moral  precepts  of  those  who  established  otir 
wav  of  life. 

In  that  way,  God  willing,  if  we  but  strive 


to  the  best  of  otir  ability  and  strength  to 
make  this  nation  and  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  for  ourselves  and  for 
all  people,  in  our  time,  we  will  have  con- 
tributed something  worthy  of  our  glorious 
past,  worthy  of  the  present  and  our  own 
best  instincts  as  patriotic  defenders  and  pre- 
servers of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  and 
worthy  of  the  future  perpetuation  of  every- 
thing noble  and  good  that  our  nation  stands 
for. 

Our  hearts  are  grateful  tonight  for  the  en- 
couragement and  sustaining  Strength  which 
Mendon  has  contributed  through  300  years 
of  this  great  crusade  lor  freedom,  humanity 
and  Justice  represented  by  our  country. 

I  hope  and  pray,  in  a  most  reverent  spirit, 
that  in  the  next  three  hundred  years,  and  in 
all  the  time  to  come,  Mendon  and  its  loyal 
people  will  grow  and  prosper  and  achieve 
even  higher  goals  under  free  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  ways  of  Independence, 
liberty  and  peace,  and  that  all  its  people  will 
continue  to  live  in  prosperity  and  happiness, 
not  only  in  the  material  sense,  but  in  the 
spiritual  graces  that  have  alwav-s  been  a  part 
of  this  splendid  American  community. 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  spirit,  we  can  best 
be  assured  of  passing  safely,  with  freedom 
and  security  unimpaired,  through  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  present  and  all  the 
years  ahead  and  keep  this  nation,  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  and  what  it  mtist  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  safe,  free,  secure  dwelling  place 
for  the  human  spirit,  a  sanctuary  for  those 
unalterably  dedicated  to  human  freedom  and 
pledged  to  human  survival  progress  and 
peace. 

Again  with  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  very  best  wishes  for  the  future,  and  my 
warm  thanks  for  the  high  privilege  of  being 
with  you  tonight. 


SENATE 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  grant  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  the  grace  of  toiling  in  these  fields 
of  time  in  the  sense  of  the  eternal.  We 
bring  our  stained  lives  to  the  holiness 
that  shames  our  uncleanness,  to  the  love 
that  forgives  our  iniquities,  to  the  truth 
that  reveals  our  falseness,  to  the  patience 
that  outlasts  our  fickleness. 

In  the  brooding  silence  of  this  still 
moment  before  the  rush  of  another  day, 
may  open  windows  of  faith  flood  our 
darkness  with  light,  that  in  Thy  sun- 
shine's blaze  our  Ufe  may  brighter,  fairer 
be.  Give  us  Inner  greatness  of  spirit  and 
clearness  of  vision  to  meet  and  match  the 
large  designs  of  this  glorious  yet  de- 
manding day,  that  we  may  keep  step 
with  the  drumbeat  of  Thy  purpose  which 
is  marching  on. 

Make  us  patient  and  thoughtful  one 
with  another  in  the  fret  and  jar  of  these 
diSBcult  days,  remembering  that  each 
comrade  by  our  side  fights  a  hard  fight 
and  walks  a  lonely  way.  Teach  us  a  gent- 
ler tone,  a  sweeter  charity  of  words, 
and  a  more  healing  touch  for  all  the 
smart  of  this  wounded  world. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  October  9,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  TODAY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDErrr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  563  and  the  succeeding  measures  In 
sequence,  to  and  including  Calendar  No. 
571. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1552)  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  12,  after  '(Ai"  strike  out  'Hiir'; 
after  line  13,  strike  out: 

"(il)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first 
taking  office  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  expire  as  follow:  twelve 
at  the  end  of  one  year  after  such  date,  twelve 
at  the  end  of  two  years  after  such  date,  and 
eleven  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  such 
date,  as  designated  by  the  F^resident  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  and". 

And  after  line  20  insert: 

••(2)  (A)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  o'  such  term,  and  (li)  the  terms  of 
office  of  members  first  taking  office  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  expire 
a*  follows:  Twelve  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  th^  date  such  committee  members  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  twelve  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  the  date  such  com- 
mittee members  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  eleven  at  the  end  of  three  years 
after  the  date  such  committee  members  are 
appointed,  as  designated  by  th^  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  and  (ill)  the  term 
of  any  member  shall  be  extended  until  the 
date  on  which  the  successor's  appointment  is 
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effective.  None  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  -who  haa  Berved  a  three-year 
term  other  than  Federal  officers  or  em- 
plove'es  ahaU  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
within  one  year  foUowlng  the  end  of  his 
preceding  term." 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S. 1552 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse7nbled.  That  section 
404  Of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  (23  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq  )   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  subsection  (aiili  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••laHl)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Adrtsory  C-ommittee.  composed  of 
the  Secretary  or  an  of^cer  of  the  Depart- 
ment appointed  bv  him.  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and 
thirty-five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, no  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be 
Federal  ofBcers  or  employees.  The  appointed 
members,  having  due  regard  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  shall  be  selected  from 
among  representatives  of  various  State  and 
local  governments.  Including  State  legisla- 
tures of  public  and  private  interests  con- 
tributing to.  affected  by,  or  concerned  with 
highway  safety.  Including  the  national  or- 
ganizations of  passenger  car.  bus,  and  truck 
owners,  and  of  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  groups  demon- 
strating an  active  interest  in  highway  safety. 
as  well  as  research  scientists  and  other  indi- 
viduals who  are  expert  in  this  field." 

(2)  striltlng  subsection  (aM2)  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  heu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2 1  (A)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancv  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (lU  the  terms 
of  office  of  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
expire  as  foUows:  Twelve  at  the  end  of  one 
year  after  the  date  such  committee  members 
are  appointed  bv  the  President,  twelve  at 
the  end  of  two  years  after  the  date  such  com- 
mittee members  are  appomted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  eleven  at  the  end  of  three  years 
after  the  date  such  committee  members  are 
appointed,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  and  (111)  the 
term  of  any  member  shall  be  extended  untU 
the  date  on  which  the  successor's  appoint- 
ment Is  effective.  None  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  who  has  served  a 
three-year  t«rm.  other  than  Federal  officers 
or  employees,  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment within  one  year  following  the  end  of 
his  preceding  term." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  581 ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTMMABT   or  THE  BILL 

3.  1552  would  Increase  the  size  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Advisory  Conunittee, 
created  pursuant  to  section  404.  title  23. 
United  States  Code  from  29  to  35.  This  In- 
crease In  size  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
Including  among  the  membership  of  that 
Committee,  representatives  of  "national  or- 
ganizations of  passenger  car,  bus.  and  truck 
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owners."  The  committee  amendment  Incor- 
porates in  S.  1552.  the  language  at  S.  3092 
relating  to  the  reappointment  of  those  per- 
sons appointed  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
for  a  term  of  less  than  3  years. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Highway  Saiety  Act  of  1966  (23  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq  )  created  within  the  Department 
of  TransportaUon  a  NaUonal  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of  lYanspor- 
taUon  on  matters  relating  to  the  acUvltles 
and  functions  of  the  Department  In  the  field 
of  highway  safety.  As  presently  consUtuted. 
the  Committee,  while  composed  of  capable 
and  knowledgeable  Individuals,  does  not 
have  on  It  representaUves  of  ma]or  highway 
users  whom  the  Conamlttee  on  Public  Works 
feels  can  make  a  significant  and  substanUal 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee.  In  ad- 
dition, because  of  the  large  number  of  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  concerned  with 
highway  safety,  there  is  at  present  only 
token  representaUon  on  the  advisory  group 
from  State  legislatures  and  police  officials. 

Since  State  legislatures  and  police  officials 
are  most  directly  concerned  with  the  crea- 
tion and  implementation  of  effecUve  State 
and  community  safety  programs  called  for 
under  the  terms  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  stronger  representation  from  these 
groups  Is  vitally  needed. 

Tlie  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  Is  also 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  due  to  the  under- 
standable delay  In  forming  the  Advisory 
Committee,  appointments  to  It  for  the  Ini- 
tial 1-year  term  were  made  In  April  of  1967 
and  that  term  expired  In  September  1967. 
The  present  statutory  requirement  barring 
reappointment  of  any  member  other  than  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee  untU  the  expira- 
tion of  1  year  following  such  service  will  de- 
prive the  Advisory  Committee  of  competent 
individuals  who  have  only  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  begin  their  work.  To  offset  this  unin- 
tended result  S.  1552  would  change  the  law 
so  that  the  1-year  hiatus  will  only  apply  to 
appointees  who  have  served  a  3-year  term. 

The  Issues  resolved  by  S.  1552,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  were 
discussed  during  the  recent  hearings  on 
highway  beautlflcatlon  and  safety  held  In 
June  and  July  of  1967. 

COMMITTEE  VIEWS 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  believes 
that  S.  1552.  as  amended,  will  enable  the 
President  to  broaden  the  membership  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  Include  representatives  from  groups 
which  can  slgnlflcantly  contribute  to  the 
meaningful  achievement  of  the  Advisory 
Committee's  objectives.  The  committee  Is  of 
the  belief  that  the  Increase  In  membership 
would  not  create  so  large  a  group  as  to  make 
It  unwieldly  and  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  memt)ershlp  thereof. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  S.  1552.  as  amended. 


COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE AND  TAKING  OP  SCHOOL 
CENSUS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  768)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  for  the  taking 
of  a  school  census  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  768 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  1  of  article  n  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  compulsory 
school  attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school 
census  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  February  4.  1925 
(43  Stat.  807;  sec.  31-208.  DC.  Code),  is 
amended  bv  striking  therefrom  "all  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  years 
permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  annually  thereafter 
or"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "all  children 
under  eighteen  years  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  582) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  to  amend  existing 
law  so  as  to  assure  an  accurate  school  census 
and  to  provide  a  greater  source  of  data  for 
anticipatory  planning  purposes  with  respect 
to  zoning  and  school  construction  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  wou'd  specifically 
accomplish  the  following: 

(1)  Provide  that  all  children  below  the 
age  of  18  years  be  listed  in  the  taking  of  the 
school  census,  instead  of  the  present  require- 
ment that  only  those  between  the  ages  of 
3  and  18  years  be  listed.  The  committee  was 
Informed  that  this  provision  Is  desirable 
and  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Board  of 
Education  In  making  projections  of  future 
enrollments.  It  would  also  be  of  assistance  in 
anticipatory  planning  with  respect  to  zon- 
ing and  school  construction,  with  the  ulti- 
mate result  benefiting  the  District  finan- 
cially: and 

(2)  Provide  that  the  census  be  made  In 
accordajice  with  such  frequency  as  Xiie  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  and  the  Board  of 
Education  find  necessary  and  desirable  in- 
stead of  annually,  as  required  in  present  law. 
This  provision  was  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  a  more  economical  use 
of  funds  than  Is  possible  under  existing  law. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia favor  enactment  of  the  bill.  They 
Informed  the  committee  that  enactment  of 
the  measure  could  result  In  a  financial  saving 
to  the  District,  and  that,  in  any  event,  pas- 
sage would  involve  no  additional  expense. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Edu- 
cation. Welfare,  and  Safety  held  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  on  March  10,  1967.  No  one 
appeared  in  opposition. 

Similar  bills  passed  the  Senate  In  the  85th, 
86th,  87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses,  re- 
spectively. 

PUBLIC    CREMATORIUM    IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  770)  to  amend  the  act  to 
provide  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  public 
crematorium  in  the  Disti-ict  of  Colum- 
bia was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  770 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon  2  of 
the  Act  approved  April  20,  1006.  as  amended 
(34  Stat.  123;  §27-130,  DC,  Code).  l.s 
amended  (11  bv  deleting  from  the  first  sen- 
tence ".  and  for  the  Incineration  of  such 
other  bodies  aa  may  be  presented  for  that 
purpose  by  the  persons  having  custody 
thereof";  (2)  by  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  the  comma  immediately  after  "cre- 
matorium" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 


period  and  striking  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence;  and  (3)  by  striking  the  third  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  583 ^  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BUX 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  reported  bill  is  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  pubUc 
crematorium  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes"  approved  April  20. 
1906,  as  amended  (34  Stat.  123;  I  27-130, 
DC.  Code),  to  delete  language  which 
presently  requires  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  CX)lumbia  to  prescribe  and  collect 
fees  for  the  incineraUon  of  bodies,  and  by 
special  order,  waive,  or  reduce  the  usual 
charges  when  enforcement  of  such  charges 
would  be  burdensome  or  oppressive  upon 
those  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  the 
remains.  This  would  allow  the  District  to 
operate  the  crematorium  only  for  public 
health  ptirposes. 

BACKGROtJND 

The  act  approved  April  20.  1906,  provided 
for  the  establishment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  public  crematorium  and 
authorized  and  directed  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  operate  the 
crematorium  for  the  incineration  of  all 
bodies  that  could  not.  except  at  public 
expense,  be  disposed  of  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  death  and  for  the  Incineration  of 
such  other  tiodles  as  may  be  presented  for 
that  purpose  by  persons  having  custody 
thereof.  The  act  further  autliorized  the  Com- 
missioners to  prescribe  and  collect  fees  in 
such  amoimts  as  may  be  required  to  defray 
the  cost  of  incineration.  The  Commissioners 
could,  by  special  order,  waive  or  reduce  the 
usual  charges  whenever.  In  their  opinion,  to 
enforce  such  charges  would  be  burdensome 
or  oppressive  upon  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  disposal  of  the  remains. 

When  this  act  was  passed  over  60  years  ago 
there  were  no  crematories  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
numerous  privately  owned  crematoriums  for 
tise  by  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  crematorium.  The  District 
crematorium  is  presently  being  used  only  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital  and  for  the  disposition  of 
bodies  for  reasons  of  public  health  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Public  Health  or  the 
coroner.  If  the  District  crematorium  had 
continued  to  accept  t)odles  for  cremation 
upon  payment  of  a  fee.  the  District  crema- 
torlimi  would  be  operating  in  competition 
with  privately  operated  crematoriums.  Since 
the  District  crematorium  Is  now  being  used 
only  for  public  health  purposes  the  require- 
ment that  the  Commissioners  make  specific 
waivers  of  fees  is  unnecessarily  burdensome 
and  creates  needless  administrative  prob- 
lems. 

This  bill  relieves  the  Commissioners  of  the 
requirement  to  prescribe  and  collect  fees  for 
incineration  and  to  waive  or  reduce  fees 
where  they  are  determined  to  be  burdensome 
or  oppressive.  This  amendment  of  section  2 
of  the  act  will  authorize  the  crematorium  to 
be  used  only  for  public  health  purposes. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  was  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Saiety  on  March  10,  1967.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  PubUc  Health 
recommend  enactment  of  8.  770. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  1631)  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mum age  limit  of  schoolchildren  entitled 
to  transportation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  a  reduced  fare  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tliird  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1631 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  fares  for  the 
transportation  of  schoolchildren  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  August  9,  1955 
(69  Stat.  616,  DC.  Code.  sec.  44-214a),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen"  and  in- 
serting "twenty". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  follows 
its  approval  by  at  least  thirty  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  584),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
first  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  fares  for  the 
transportation  of  schoolchildren  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  August  9.  1955 
(69  Stat.  616,  D.C.  Code.  sec.  44-214a) ,  by  in- 
creasing from  18  years  of  age  to  20  years  of 
age  those  schoolchildren  eligible  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  schools  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  reduced  fare. 

NEED  FOB  LEGISLATION 

Existing  law  provides  that  schoolchildren 
not  over  the  age  of  18  may  travel  by  sueet 
railway  and  bus  going  to  and  from  public, 
parochial,  or  like  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  not  more  than  one-half  the 
cash  fare  established  from  lime  to  time  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  for  regular 
route  transportation  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Your  committee  was  advised  that 
this  bill  Is  in  the  spirit  of  the  national  and 
local  programs  of  encouraging  school 
dropouts  to  finish  their  education. 
There  are  3,723  schoolchUdren  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  20  In  the  present  school  year  who 
cbtild  ride  public  transportation  at  reduced 
fare  If  this  legislation  Is  enacted.  In  many 
Instances  the  economic  condition  of  the  fam- 
ily is  one  of  the  major  contributing  causes 
lor  a  student  to  drop  out  of  school.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment for  those  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
20  to  remain  in  school  and  those  who  are 
dropouts  to  return  to  school.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  the  benefit  of  the  bill 
shall  be  limited  to  students  attending  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  not  ex- 
tend to  those  attending  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Existing  law  provides  that  should  the  net 
operating  income  of  a  common  carrier  re- 
quired to  furnish  reduced-fare  transportation 
to  schoolchildren  fall  below  the  rate  of  re- 
turn estabUshed  In  Its  last  rate  case,  the 
carrier  is  entitled  to  a  subsidy  to  bring  the 
earnings  of  the  carrier  up  to  the  established 
rate  of  return,  n  the  carrier's  rate  of  return 
Is  less  than  that  established  in  its  last 
rate  case,  the  carrier  is  entitled  to  a  subsidy 
computed  on  the  diflerence  between  the  fare 
paid  by  schoolchildren,  'R-hlch  is  10  cents, 
and  the  lowest  adult  fare  of  the  carrier  In 


the  District  of  Columbia.  The  subsidy  may 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  car- 
rier's actual  and  authorized  rate  of  return. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
have  advised  the  committee  that  if  all  the 
3.723  schoolchildren  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  20  years  rode  DC.  Transit  System  buses 
it  is  doubtful  that  any  cost  would  be  in- 
curred by  the  District  government  because  it 
is  probable  that,  based  on  past  experience. 
D.C.  Transit  will  earn  a  sufficient  annual 
return  to  preclude  any  payment.  If  all  these 
3.723  additional  schoolchUdren  were  to  ride 
WMA  Transit  Co.  buses,  which  Is  unlikely, 
and  the  carrier's  rate  of  return  falls  below 
that  established  in  the  company's  last  rate 
case,  the  cost  to  the  District  government 
could  run  approximately  $204,000.  In  1965 
WMA  Transit  Co..  which  operates  between 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md..  and  the  District. 
received  *3r745.50  under  the  school  fare  sub- 
sidv  law.  To  date.  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc. 
has"  received  no  subsidy  payments  under  the 
law. 

HEARING 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Educa- 
tion. Welfare,  and  Safety  on  July  11.  1967, 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Coltimbia  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  testified  in  support 
of  the  bill.  There  were  no  witnesses  In  op- 
position. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOOD 
SERVICES  ACT 

The  bill  iS.  2012)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  School  Food 
Services  Act  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  5  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  School  Food  Services  Act  (65 
Stat.  369;  sec.  31-1404.  D.C.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion) .  Is  amended  by  sulking  the  comma  fol- 
lowing "motor  trucks"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  the  re- 
mainder of  such  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
such  Act.  as  amended  (sec.  31-1405.  D.C. 
Code.  1961  edition  i  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Appropriations  are  authorized  for  all 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Central 
Management,  Department  of  Food  Services, 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Including  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation for  personal  services  and  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  related  Insurance 
costs;  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  of  equipment  used  or  acquired 
for  use  in  the  conduct  of  the  Department 
of  Food  Services  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  food  services  fund  for  lunches  served 
in  accordance  with  section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (60  Stat.  233.  title  42,  sec. 
1758.  'D.S.C..  1958  edition),  to  children  with- 
out cost  to  such  children  or  at  reduced  cost." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimus  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
585  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BUX 

The  purposes  of  this  bUl.  S.  2012,  are  (1) 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  public  funds 
to  pay  salaries  and  related  costs  of  operating 
the   Office   of    Central   Management   of   the 
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Pood  Services  Department  In  the  public 
schools  and  (2)  to  provide  for  approprUUon 
of  public  money  to  pay  for  lunches  fiamlshed 
to  all  needy  elementary  and  secondary  public 
school  children  whose  parente  are  not  recip- 
ients of  public  welfare. 

Under  existing  law  (65  Stat.  369)  the  ex- 
penses, salaries,  and  related  costs  of  conduct- 
ing the  Office  of  Central  Management  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Services  of  the  public 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  paid 
from  the  food  services  fund.  This  fund  is  a 
revolving  account  Into  which  all  revenues 
from  the  operation  of  food  services  In  the 
public  schools  are  placed.  These  receipts  are 
used  for  the  'purchase  of  foods,  supplies, 
and  all  other  services  and  expenditures  of 
whatever  nature  which  are  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Department  of  Food  Services, 
Including  personal  servlcee,  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  motor  trucks,  and  the 
expenses  of  conducting  the  Office  of  Central 
Management."  [Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  reporting  on  the  bill,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  made  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  need  for  striking  the  above 
Italicized  language  from  the  existing  law: 

•■Experience  has  shown  that  these  cost« 
cannot  continue  to  be  borne  by  the  school 
lunch  progrram  (salaries  and  related  Insur- 
ance costs  of  employees  of  the  Office  of  Cen- 
tral Management)  without  this  assistance. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  reports  that 
conferences  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultxire  and  with  food  services  direc- 
tors of  other  cities  and  States  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  costs  should  not  be 
borne  by  the  students  any  more  than  the 
other  coets  of  administering  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  Superintendent  points  out  that  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Central  Management  of 
the  Pood  Services  Department  serves  In  a 
dual  capacity  of  State  and  city  administra- 
tion for  three  Federal  programs;  namely,  the 
national  school  lunch  program,  the  special 
milk  program,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  donated-commodlty  program  for 
District  of  Columbia  schools  and  Institu- 
tions. The  Superintendent  further  notes  that 
comparable  functions  in  the  States  are  ad- 
ministered by  State  officials  of  education, 
and  administrative  staff  salaries  are  paid  from 
State  appropriated  funds,  whereas  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  lunch  program  Ls 
forced  to  bear  this  expense." 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
elementary  needy  lunch  program,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  86-104.  all  students  certified 
as  needy  by  the  school  principal,  whether  or 
not  their  families  are  receiving  public  assist- 
ance, have  their  lunches  paid  for  from  public 
funds.  In  the  secondary  school  program  there 
Is  a  distinction  made  between  lunches  served 
to  needy  pupils  whose  families  receive  public 
assistance  and  lunches  served  to  needy  pupils 
whose  families  do  not  receive  public  assist- 
ance. 

Public  Law  85-901,  enacted  by  the  85th 
Congress,  provides  authorization  for  reim- 
bursement to  be  made  to  the  secondary 
schools  only  In  cases  where  free  lunches  are 
served  to  children  of  faniilles  who  are  recip- 
ient* of  public  assistance  granted  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  three  factors  which  cause  finan- 
cial crises  In  school  lunch  programs.  One  Is 
a  decrease  in  value  In  the  type  of  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  donated  commodities. 
The  value  of  these  commodities  has  decreased 
since  1962  from  approximately  5'2  cents  per 
meal  to  approximately  2  cents  per  meal. 
Food  coste  went  up  In  1966  about  4  percent. 
The  cash  sudsldy  from  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  diminished  since  1962  from  an 
average  of  9  cents  per  meal  to  approximately 
5  cents  per  meal.  The  need  and  desire  to 
bring  services  up  to  a  decent  level  has  also 
Increased  costs. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Department  of  Pood  Services  have  been 
exceeding  Its  revenues  for  some  time.  The 


excess  of  costs  over  receipts  in  school  year 
1966-67  was  $50,000.  and  »59,000  the  previous 
year.  Thus  far,  these  losses  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  diminishing  revenues  in  the  public 
school  food  services  fund  built  up  In  earlier 
years. 

In  an  effort  to  Increase  revenue,  the  price 
of  a  school  lunch  was  raised  5  cents  last  year. 
The  result  was  a  decline  in  participation. 
Even  a  minor  rise  in  price  places  certain 
children  In  the  position  of  not  being  able 
to  buy  a  lunch.  They  go  hungry.  The  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  school  system  that 
such  price  increases  are  undesirable,  and  not 
the  way  to  relieve  the  financial  problems  of 
the  food  services  fund.  The  better  approach 
Is  to  relieve  the  fund  of  central  management 
e.vpenses  as  proposed  In  the  bill. 

The  cost  of  the  Central  Management  Office 
for  fiscal  year  1968  is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately «100.000  for  salaries  and  related  In- 
surance costs  of  the  Director,  two  assistant 
directoi-s,  and  10  other  employees.  The  cost 
of  providing  free  lunches  to  needy  secondary 
school  pupils  whose  parents  do  not  receive 
public  assistance  payments  from  the  District 
will  be  $80,000  making  the  total  estimated 
annual  cost  of  the  bill  $180,000. 

HEARtNG 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health.  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  on  July  11,  1967,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  supported  enact- 
ment of  S.  2012.  There  was  no  opposition 
testimony.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  also  reconunend  Its  enact- 
ment. 

Identical  bills,  S.  3314,  S.  1078.  and  S.  1312. 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  87th,  88th.  and 
89th  Congrresses,  respectively. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TRAFFIC  ACT  AND  THE 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY ACT  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  765)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended, 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  bring  within  the 
provisions  of  such  acts  any  person,  oper- 
ating a  motor  vehicle  while  imder  the 
influence  of  a  drug  rendering  such  per- 
son Incapable  of  operating  the  motor 
vehicle  safely  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "him"  insert 
"or  unless  he  can  establish  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  administration  of  a 
drug  to  him  Imposed  on  him  an  obliga- 
tion not  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  imtil 
such  time  as  the  effect  of  the  drug  was 
dissipated.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  765 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  10 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925, 
as  amended  (43  Stat.  1124:  68  Stat.  734;  sec. 
40-609(b),  D.C.  Code).  Is  amended  to  read: 
"No  person  shall,  while  under  the  Influence 
of  any  Intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drug, 
or  while  under  the  Influence  of  any  other 
drug  to  a  degree  which  renders  such  Individ- 
ual Incapable  of  safely  driving  a  vehicle, 
operate  any  vehicle  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  fact  that  any  person  charged  with 
a  violation  of  this  subsection  is  using  or  has 
used  a  drug  without  violating  any  other 
statute  or  regulation  applicable  In  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a  de- 
fense against  any  charge  of  violating  this 
subsection,  unless  such  person  can  establish 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  effect  ol 
any  drug  which  he  had  taken  or  which  had 
been  administered  to  him,  or  unless  he  can 
establish  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  drug  to  him  Imposed  on 
him  an  obligation  not  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  until  such  time  as  the  effect  of  the 
drug  was  dissipated.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the 
term  'drug'  means  (1)  articles  recognized  In 
the  official  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
official  Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  or  official  National  Formu- 
lary, or  any  supplement  to  any  of  them;  and 
(2)  articles  intended  for  use  in  the  diagnosis, 
cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of 
disease  in  man  or  other  animals:  and  (3) 
articles  (other  than  food)  Intended  to  affect 
the  structure  or  any  function  of  the  body  of 
man  or  other  animals;  and  (4)  articles  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  component  of  any  article 
specified  in  clauses  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection;  but  does  not  Include  devices  or 
their  components,  parts,  or  accessories." 

SEC.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  (sec.  40-6O9(d),  DC.  Code), 
Is  amended  by  striking  "narcotic". 

Sec.  3.  The  third  proviso  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  13  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (sec. 
4O-302(a).  D.C.  Code).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "narcotic  drugs"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  drug".' 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  37  of  the 
Motor  'Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  May  25, 
1964.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  955;  sec.  40-^53 
(a).  DC.  Code).  U  amended  by  striking 
"narcotic". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  586) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  765  Is  to  amend  existing 
motor  vehicle  laws  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  provide  that  it  shall  be  an  offense  to 
drive  while  under  the  Influence  of  drugs,  not 
classified  as  narcotics,  that  render  the  Indi- 
vidual incapable  of  safely  driving  a  motor 
vehicle. 

NEED    FOR     THE     LEGISLATION 

Existing  law  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
prohibits  driving  under  the  Influence  of  nar- 
cotic drugs.  With  the  development  of  several 
new  drugs,  not  classified  as  narcotics,  but 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  rendering  a 
person  under  the  Influence  of  such  a  drug 
incapable  of  driving  a  motor  vehicle  safely, 
It  has  become  necessary  that  persons  using 
these  drugs  be  prohibited  from  driving  while 
under  their  influence  to  the  extent  that  driv- 
ing ability  is  impaired. 

Hearings  on  S.  765  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  on  March  10,  1967.  to 
update  testimony  from  the  hearing  during 
the  89th  Congress  on  S.  2954.  which  was  Iden- 
tical to  S.  765. 

By  the  terms  of  S.  765.  driving  while  under 
the  Influence  of  nonnarcotic  drugs  to  a  de- 
gree that  the  person  is  Incapable  of  driving 
his  car  safely  will  be  unlawful,  together  with 
the  presently  prohibited  driving  under  the 
Influence  of  Intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic 
drugs.  This  bill,  patterned  after  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code  sponsored  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws.  Is  similar  to 
the  laws  of  approximately  32  States. 
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The  committee  believes  that  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility of  danger  to  the  public  arising  out 
of  the  excessive  use  of  nonnarcotic  drugs  that 
are  readily  available  In  many  Instances  over 
the  counters  of  drugstores.  The  object  of  this 
bill  Is  to  make  knovim  to  the  public  that 
there  Is  a  danger  In  the  excessive  use  of  non- 
narcotic drugs  and  that  people  who  use  these 
drugs  in  amounts  to  impair  their  driving 
ability  may  constitute  a  menace  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public. 

Several  categories  of  drugs  may  cause  im- 
pairment of  driving  ability.  These  categories 
and  their  effects  are  as  follows: 

1.  Sedatives  and  hypnoUa. — These  drugs 
have  a  depress.Tjat  effect  on  the  central  ner- 
vous system  and  are  \ised  in  the  treatment  of 
tension.  Insomnia,  anxiety,  and  epilepsy,  for 
muscle  relaxation  and  In  conjunction  impair- 
ment of  mental  facilities,  and  other  symp- 
toms that  characterize  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion. 

2.  Tranquilizers.  —  Mild  tranquilizers  are 
used  as  muscle  relaxants  and  for  treatment 
of  mental  and  emotional  Illnesses  character- 
ized by  anxiety  and  nenousness.  In  low  dos- 
ages, they  have  mild  and  Infrequent  side 
effects,  but  may  produce  drowsiness,  blurred 
vision,  and  dl2zlness.  Because  tolerance  de- 
velops to  the  sedative  effects,  chronic  users 
may  Increase  their  dosages;  and  as  dosages 
are  increased.  Impairment  of  jjerformance 
similar   to  intoxication  may  occur. 

3.  Antihistamines. — These  compounds  are 
used  in  the  treatment  of  allergic  conditions 
such  as  hay  fever,  for  motion  sickness,  and 
Parkinson's  disease.  They  are  also  used  tn 
insomnia  and  cold  preparations  that  do  not 
require  a  prescription.  Antihistamines  have  a 
depressant  effect  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  may  cause  drowsiness,  dizziness. 
lack  of  coordination,  and  irritability.  The 
effects  vary  from  person  to  person,  and  occur- 
rence is  unpredictable. 

4.  Stimulants. — These  drugs  are  widely 
used  to  curb  appetites,  to  treat  mild  forms 
of  depression,  and  to  counteract  drowsiness. 
Side  effects  of  stimulants  may  include  tremor. 
Irritability  and  dizziness.  They  may  obscure 
the  danger  signals  of  fatigue,  and  may  nar- 
row the  focus  of  attention  and  create  a  fic- 
titious sense  of  self-confidence.  Excessive  use 
may  result  in  physical  exhaustion  and  lack 
of  response  to  normal  stimuli. 

5.  Hallucinogens. — The  primary  effect  of 
hallucinogens,  such  as  LSD,  Is  distortion  of 
perception,  accompanied  at  higher  dosages 
by  hallucinations.  Other  effects  Include  nau- 
sea, and  enlargement  of  the  pupils, 

6.  Anti-infectives.—This  group  Includes 
antibiotics  and  sulfa  drugs.  Among  the  side 
effects  may  be  dizziness,  nausea,  and  Im- 
paired hearing. 

7.  Other  drugs. — Several  other  commonly 
used  drugs  may  have  side  effecU  that  could 
Impair  driving  ability.  Antidepressants  and 
Indirect  stimulants  taken  for  treatment  of 
depression  may  cause  hypotension  or  hyper- 
tension, dizziness,  drowsiness,  bltirred  vi- 
sion, and  nausea.  Preparations  for  gastro- 
intestinal disorders  generally  contained 
drugs  with  atroplne-like  effects  which  can 
adversely  affect  vision.  Also,  the  visual  im- 
pairment caused  by  eye  drops  used  in  eye 
examinations  may  persist  for  several  days. 
Anticonvulsants  tised  In  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy and  antidlaljetic  drugs  can  seriously 
impair  driving  ability.  Even  aspirin,  11  ex- 
cessively used,  may  Impair  driving  ability 
through  dizziness,  confusion,  and  Impair- 
ment of  vision. 

8.  Finally,  there  is  a  problem  caused  by 
combinations  of  drugs.  Certain  drugs,  -which 
might  not  affect  driving  ability  when  taken 
moderately  and  alone,  may  seriously  impair 
driving  ability  when  taken  In  combination 
with  other  similarly  "safe"  drugs  or  in  com- 
bination with  alcohol. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE    BILL 

The  first  section  of  S.  765  amends  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Traffic  Act  to  make  It  an 


offense,  along  with  driving  tinder  the  In- 
fluence of  narcotics  and  Intoxicating  Uquor. 
to  drive  while  under  the  influence  erf  any 
other  drug  to  a  degree  that  renders  the  in- 
dividual Incapable  of  safely  driving  a  ve- 
hicle. 

The  leeal  use  of  such  drugs  will  not  be  a 
defense  against  a  charce  of  driving  In  viola- 
tion of  this  section.  The  Inclusion  of  this 
provision  Is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
legal  use  of  drugs,  like  lecal  use  of  alcohol. 
Is  not  being  attacked,  but  that  their  legal 
use  may  cause  impairment  of  a  driver's  men- 
tal or  physical  functioning  to  the  extent  that 
he  beconies  a  danger  to  the  community,  and 
that  such  use  is  the  tarpet.  However,  the  bill 
also  provides  a  defense  to  persons  charged 
with  violaUng  the  section  if  the  person  can 
establish  that  he  did  not  know  the  effect  of  a 
drug  he  had  taken  or  which  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  him  Tills  exception  is  to  cover 
the  situation  in  which  a  patient  of  a  doctor 
or  dentist  is  administered  a  drug  that  could 
affect  his  driving  ability,  and  he  is  not  told 
what  the  effect  might  be. 

Section  2  amends  the  Traffic  Act  to  provide 
for  the  revocation  of  the  operator's  permit 
or  driring  privilege  of  persons  convicted  in 
the  Disu-rct  of  driving  In  violation  of  the  act 
as  amended  by  S.  765. 

Section  3  provides  that  driving  prlvUeges 
will  remain  revoked  or  suspended  during  the 
pendency  of  an  appUcation  for  review  of  a 
revocation  order  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  765. 

Section  4  amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  license  and  registration  of  vehicles 
repistered  in  the  name  of  any  person  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  S.  765,  unUl  the 
owner  gives  proof  of  future  financial  respon- 
sibility. 

AMrNDMENT 

The  c.ommittee  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  section  of  S.  765  to  provide 
that,  in  connecUon  with  the  defense  of  lack 
of  knowledge  of  a  drug's  effect.  It  shall  be  a 
defense  to  establish  that  the  driver  was  not 
aware  that  the  administration  of  a  drug  to 
him  imposed  on  him  an  obligation  not  to 
operate  a  vehicle  until  the  effects  of  such 
drugs  had  worn  off.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  make  clear  that  the  act 
is  not  Intended  to  apply  to  the  driver  who 
has  received  medication  but  was  not  aware 
that  he  might  experience  side  effects  that 
could  Impair  his  driving  ability  or  that  he 
should  not  drive  for  awhile  after  being 
treated  with  a  drug. 


HEAEING 

At  a  public  he.iTing  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health,  Education,  Wel- 
fare, and  Safety  on  March  10,  1967.  represent- 
atives of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Director.  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
supported  the  enactment  of  S.  765.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

CONCXUSION 

Tour  committee  believes  tiiat  the  enact- 
ment ol  S.  765  win  help  to  alleviate  a  dan- 
ger to  the  public  caused  by  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  by  drivers  who  are  under  the 
Influence  of  lawfiolly  taken  drugs  and  medi- 
cines which  render  them  incapable  of  safely 
operating  their  vehicles.  The  committee 
recommends  Senate  approval  ol  S.  765. 


REGISTRY    OF   BLIND   PERSONS   IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1224)  to  establish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  for  the  mandatory  report- 
ing of  information  concerning  such  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 


District  of  Columbia  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  3.  after  line  12,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  6  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967, 
whichever  is  later,  and  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 401  oJ  such  plan,  the  function  vested  in 
the  Conmilssloners  under  this  Act  relating  to 
the  prescribing  of  regulations  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  vested  in  the  Council  established  pur- 
suant to  part  n  of  such  plan,  and  any  func- 
tion vested  In  the  Commissioners  or  Board  of 
Commissioners  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner appointed  pursuant  to  part  III  of 
such  plan. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1224 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a  register  of 
blind  persons  residing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Such  register  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  pro- 
vide information  "of  such  nature  as  will  or 
may  be  of  assistance  In  the  planning  ol 
improved  facilities  and  services  to  the  blind 
and  In  the  restoration  and  conservation  of 
Bight. 

Sec.  2.  Each  health,  educational,  and  so- 
cial service  agency  or  Institution  operating 
in  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  and  having  in 
Its  care  or  custody,  either  full  or  part  time, 
or  rendering  service  to.  any  pyerson  who  Is 
blind  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
each  physician  and  osteopath  licensed  or  reg- 
istered by  the  District  of  Columbia  who  has 
in  his  professional  care  lor  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment such  a  blind  jjerson.  and  each  optome- 
trist licensed  by  the  District  ol  Columbia 
who.  in  the  course  of  his  practice  of  optcane- 
try,  ascertains  that  a  person  is  blind,  shall 
report  in  writing  to  the  Commissioners  the 
name,  age.  and  residence  of  such  person  and 
such  additional  information  as  the  Com- 
missioners may.  by  regulation,  require  for 
Incorporation  in  the  register  referred  to  m 
the  first  section.  Such  register  and  reports 
shaU  not  be  open  to  public  Inspection:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Commissioners  may  make 
available  in  the  form  of  statistical  abstracts 
or  digests  Information  contained  In  such 
register  and  reports:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Identity  ol  persons  referred  to  In  such 
register  or  reports  is  not  disclosed  In  such 
abstracts  or  digests. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  (1)  the 
term  "blind  f>erson"  means,  and  the  word 
"blind"  refers  to,  a  pyerson  who  Is  totally 
blind  or  who  has  impaired  vision  ol  not  more 
than  20  '200  visual  acuity  In  the  better  eye 
and  for  whom  vision  cannot  be  Improved  to 
better  than  20 '200.  or  who  has  loss  of  vision 
due  wholly  or  In  part  to  impairment  of  field 
vision  or  to  oher  factors  which  affect  the 
usefulness  of  vision  to  a  like  degree,  and  (2) 
the  term  "Commissioners  ol  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  the  word  "Commissioners" 
means  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ol  the 
District  ol  Columbia  or  Its  designated  agent. 
Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  In  good  lalth  makes 
a  report  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  pursuant 
to  regulation  promulgated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act.  shall  not.  by  reason  thereof. 
be   personally   liable   In   damages. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  follows  Its  ap- 
proval by  at  least  thirty  days. 

Sec  6.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967, 
whichever  Is  later,  and  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 401  of  such  plan,  the  function  vested 
In  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  prescribing  ol  regulations  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  vested  In  the  Cotmcll  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  part  n  of  such  plan,  and 
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any  function  vested  In  the  Commissioners  or 
Board  of  Commissioners  by  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested 
In  the  Commissioner  appointed  pursuant  to 
part  III  of  such  plan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  5871 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCRPOSE    OF    THE    BH-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  esUblish  a 
register  of  blind  persons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  provide  for  the  mandatory  re- 
porting of  information  concerning  such  per- 
sons The  accumulation  of  statistical  and 
factual  information  on  blind  persons  In  the 
District  will  enable  agencies  and  institu- 
tions to  better  plan  facilities,  programs  of 
assistance,  medical  care,  counseling,  guid- 
ance, training,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  the  blind. 

The  bill  requires  health,  educational,  and 
social  service  institutions,  physicians,  os- 
teopaths, and  optometrists  rendering  service 
to  blind  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  report  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner,  for 
inclusion  in  a  register,  the  name,  age.  and 
residence  of  any  blind  person  coming  to  their 
attention,  and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  required  by  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der the  bill.  The  Commissioner  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  avaUable  statistical  ab- 
stracts or  digests  of  information  contained  In 
the  register,  but  the  Identity  of  the  persons 
referred  to  may  not  be  disclosed,  and  the 
register  would  not  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

While  the  bill  provides  for  the  mandatory 
reporting  of  information  concerning  blind 
persona.  It  does  not  contain  penalties  for  not 
reporting  such  information  and  does  not  Im- 
pose coercive  pressure  on  persons  who  do  not 
comply  with  the  law.  Some  physicians  and 
agencies  serving  the  blind  consider  informa- 
tion about  blind  persons  whom  they  are  serv- 
ing to  be  confidential  and  the  release  of  in- 
formation about  such  blind  persons  a  viola- 
tion of  confidence.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  any  person  who  in  good  faith  makes  a 
report  pursuant  to  the  act  or  pursuant  to 
regulation  promulgated  under  the  authority 
of  the  act.  shall  not  be  personally  liable  In 
damages. 

NEED    FOB    THE    lECISLATION 

At  the  present  time  there  are  both  publicly 
and  privately  established  and  financed  pro- 
grams In  the  District  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing blind  persons  to  overcome  the  handicap- 
ping conditions  of  their  disability.  There  are 
an  estimated  1,000  blind  persons  residing  in 
the  District  who  are  not  receiving  help  from 
these  programs  because  they  are  not  known 
to  the  agencies.  Blind  persons  are  only  dis- 
covered by  chance  or  accident.  These  un- 
known blind  are  being  denied  adequate 
training  and  education  to  equip  themselves 
to  live  a  successful,  self-dependent,  and  con- 
tributory life.  They  are  being  denied  a  sound 
and  sensible  understanding  of  their  Impair- 
ment, Its  restrictions  and  limitations,  and  the 
limitless  possibilities  of  achievement  and  the 
specialized  help  available  to  them  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of 
blindness. 

Registers  of  blind  persons  have  been  estab- 
lished in  39  States  and  are  successfully  bring- 
ing Together  blind  persons  in  need  of  special 
help  with  organizations  available  and  quali- 
fied to  help  and  assist  them.  At  the  present 
time  in  the  District  those  organizations  who 
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formulate  plans  and  administer  programs 
must  now  guess  as  to  needs  and  estimate  as 
to  numbers  and  possible  costs. 

The  Biometrics  Branch  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, which  is  a  part  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Is  responsible  for  attempting 
to  get  established  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  model  reporting  areas,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  uniform  re- 
porting as  to  statistics  about  blindness  which 
can  be  used  for  research.  Your  committee  was 
advised  tha*  the  Biometrics  Branch  has 
agreed  to  finance  the  establishment  of  such  a 
blind  register  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  as  a  part  of 
its  national  effort.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
such  a  register  Is  estimated  at  $8,017  per  an- 
num. Of  this  amount  $3,411  is  reimbursable 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  DisUlct  of 
$4,600. 

HEARING 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health,  Education,  Wel- 
fare, and  Safety  on  July  11,  1967,  representa- 
tives of  the  Commissioners  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  ap- 
proved and  supported  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  bin  also  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  approved  an  amendment 
the  effect  of  which  Is  to  appropriately  trans- 
fer to  the  new  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  established  pursuant  to  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  of  1967  the  functions  vested 
by  the  bill  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  reorganization  plan. 

CONCLtlSION 

The  committee  recommends  the  approval 
of  S.  1224  as  amended. 


PUBLIC  DAY  CARE  SERVICES  AND 
FOSTER  HOME  CARE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  318)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish  and  administer  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren through  public  day  care  services, 
and  to  provide  public  assistance  in  the 
form  of  foster  home  care  to  certain  de- 
pendent children  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  6.  after  the  word  -Columbia." 
insert: 

The  Commissioners  are  further  authorized 
to  establish  and  enforce  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  including,  without  limitation,  such 
standards  of  eligibility  as  will  authorize  the 
providing  of  day  care  only  In  cases  In  which 
they  find  that  a  need  for  such  care  exists, 
and  that  the  provision  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  public  day  care  services  is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  child.  Its  mother,  and 
the  District. 

After  line  16  strike  out: 

( 1 )  for  the  administration  of  such  plan 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which 
shall  set  standards  requiring  operation  of 
the  program  by  personnel  professionally 
trained  In  the  fields  of  welfare,  education, 
and  health; 

(2)  for  cooperative  arrangements  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Recreation,  and  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  to  assure 
their  maximum  utilization  in  the  provision 


of  necessary  services  lor  children  receiving 
day  care  and  in  the  setting  of  standards  for 
day  care  agencies; 

(3)  that  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare may  purchase  care  from  private  orga- 
nizations or  individuals  which  are  licensed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  which  are 
operating  under  standards  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare; 

14 1  for  the  payment  by  the  parent  of  that 
portion  of  the  fee  which  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  determines  that  the  parent 
is  able  to  pay;   and 

( 5 )  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
shall  give  priority  to  members  of  low-income 
groups  and  in  particular  to  such  members 
who  are  in  work  training  programs. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

( 1 )  for  the  establishment  of  standards  re- 
quiring operation  of  the  program  by  person- 
nel professionally  trained  in  the  fields  of 
welfare,  education,  and  health; 

(2)  for  cooperative  arrangements  between 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Recreation  Board,  and  the  National 
Capitol  Housing  Authority  to  assure  their 
maximum  utilization  In  the  provision  of 
necessary  services  for  children  receiving  day 
care  and  in  the  setting  of  standards  for  day- 
care agencies; 

(3)  that  the  Commissioners  may  purchase 
care  from  private  organizations  or  Individ- 
uals which  are  Ucensed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  which  are  operating  under 
standards  approved   by   the  Commissioners; 

(4)  for  establishment  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  fees  to  be  charged  parents  for  day  care 
services,  and  for  the  payment  by  the  parent 
of  that  portion  of  the  fee  which  the  Com- 
missioners determine  that  the  parent  Is  abie 
to  pay;  and 

(5)  that  the  Commissioners  shall  give 
priority  to  members  of  low-Income  groups 
and  In  particular  to  such  members  who  are 
In  work-training  rrograms. 

And  on  page  5,  after  line  21,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967, 
whichever  is  later,  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 401  of  such  plan,  the  functions  vested 
In  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act  relating 
to  the  establishing  of  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  fees  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vested  In  the  Council  established  pursuant 
to  part  II  of  such  plan,  and  any  function 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  Board  of 
Commissioners  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  In  the  Com- 
missioner appointed  pursuant  to  part  III  of 
such  plan. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
s.  318 

Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— PUBLIC  DAY  CARE  SERVICES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are.  for  part  of  the  day. 
working  or  seeking  work,  or  otherwise  absent 
from  the  home  or  unable  for  other  reasons 
to  provide  parental  supervision,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  au- 
thorized, within  the  availability  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title,  to  establish  and  ad- 
minister a  plan  providing  for  public  day  care 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Includ- 
ing the  provision  of  day  care  in  facilities 
(Including  private  homes)  which  are  licensed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  further  authorized  to  establish 
and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out   the  provisions  of  this  title,  including, 
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without  limitation,  such  standards  of  eligi- 
bility as  will  authorize  the  providing  of  day 
care  only  in  cases  in  which  they  find  that  a 
need  for  such  care  exists,  and  that  the  pro- 
vision by  the  District  of  Coliunbla  of  public 
day  care  services  Is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child,  its  mother,  and  the  District. 

(b)  Any  plan  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  102 
of  this  title,  provide — 

(li  for  the  establishment  of  standards  re- 
quiring operation  of  the  program  by  person- 
nel professionally  trained  in  the  fields  of 
welfare,  education,  and  health: 

(2 1  for  cooperative  arrangements  between 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Recreation  Board,  and  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  to  assiu-e  their 
maximum  utilization  in  the  provision  of 
necessary  services  for  children  receiving  day 
care  and  in  the  setting  of  standards  for  day- 
care agencies; 

(31  that  the  Commissioners  may  purchase 
care  from  private  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals which  are  licensed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  which  are  operating  under 
standards  approved  by  the  Commissioners; 

(4 1  lor  establisliment  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  fees  to  be  charged  parents  for  day  care 
services,  and  for  the  payment  by  the  parent 
of  that  portion  of  the  fee  which  the  Com- 
missioners determine  that  the  parent  is  able 
to  pay;  and 

(5)  that  the  Commissioners  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  members  of  low-income  groups  and 
in  particular  to  such  members  who  are  in 
work-training  programs. 

Sec.  102.  In  establishing  any  plan  ptirsu- 
ant  to  this  title,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  do  so  with  a  view 
to  having  such  plan  qualify  for  Federal  funds 
under  part  3  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

TITLE  II— POSTER  HOME  CARE  FOR  CER- 
TAIN DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Sec  201.  The  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  914:  DC. 
Code,  sec.  3-201),  is  amended  by  insertmg 
immediately  after  section  22  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec  22A.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  Commissioners  shall  provide  pub- 
lic assistance  in  the  form  of  foster  home  care 
to  dependent  children  who  are  described  In 
subsection  (ai  of  section  408  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  who  are  considered  to  be  de- 
pendent children  under  this  Act.  In  provid- 
ing public  assistance  to  such  children,  the 
Commissioners  shall  meet  all  the  require- 
ments contained  in  such  section  408.  as  a 
condition  to  Federal  payments  under  title  IV 
of  such  Act  on  account  of  expenditures  with 
respect  to  such  children;  except  that  the 
Commissioners  shall  not  deny  such  assist- 
ance to  any  child  otherwise  eligible  therefor 
because  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  un- 
employed parent  of  such  child  to  seek  or 
accept  employment  or  to  participate  in  any 
program  of  vocational  education,  training,  or 
rehabilitation." 

Sec  202.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The  perform- 
ance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act  In 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office 
or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be 
delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  in 
accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec  203.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV 
of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967, 
whichever  is  later,  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 401  of  such  plan,  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Commissioners  under  this  Act  relating 
to    the    establishing    of    rules,    regulations, 


standards,  and  fees  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vested  In  the  Council  established  pursuant 
to  part  II  of  such  plan,  and  any  function 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  Board  of 
Commissioners  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  appointed  pursuant  to  part  III 
of  such  plan. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  588) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  BILL 

S.  318  is  divided  into  two  separate  titles 
and   has  a   twofold   ptupose   as   follows: 

(1)  Title  I  provides  specific  authorization 
for  the  government  of  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  provide  public  day  care  services  for 
children  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  it  to 
qualify  for  allotments  of  Federal  funds  under 
part  3  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

(2)  Title  II  amends  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962  so  that  in 
administering  its  provisions  relating  to  aid 
to  dependent  children,  the  District  govern- 
ment shall  provide  public  assistance  in  the 
form  of  foster  home  care  to  the  dependent 
children  described  in  section  408(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  on  March  10,  1967.  S.  318  Is  similar  to 
S  2212.  which  passed  the  Senate  during  the 
89th  Congress. 

TITLE  I — PUBLIC  DAY  CARE  SERVICES 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  establish  and  ad- 
minister a  plan  to  provide  public  day  care 
services  for  chUdreii  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing, seeking  work,  enrolled  In  training,  or 
otherwise  absent  from  home,  or  who  for  other 
reasons  .ire  unable  to  provide  adequate  and 
proper  supervision. 

Title  I  provides  (1)  that  the  day-care  pro- 
gram shall  be  administered  with  personnel 
professionally  trained  in  the  fields  of  welfare, 
education,  and  health;  (2i  that  Government 
agencies  will  cooperate  to  assure  their  maxi- 
mum utilization  in  providing  necessary  serv- 
ices and  setting  standards;  (3)  that  day 
care- may  be  purchased  from  licensed  private 
organizations  or  individuals:  (4i  that  fees 
will  be  established  for  day-care  services  and 
collected  according  to  the  parents'  ability  to 
pay:  and  <5)  that  priority  shall  be  given  to 
members  of  low-income  groups,  especially 
those  who  are  in  work-training  programs. 

This  bill  limits  any  day-care  program  to 
available  appropriated  funds,  but  directs  the 
District  government,  in  establishing  a  day- 
care plan,  to  do  so  with  a  view  toward  having 
the  plan  qualify  for  Federal  funds  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
lating to  day  care. 

The  effect  of  title  I  is  to  provide  substan- 
tive legislation  for  initiating  a  comprehensive 
program  to  broaden  and  improve  day-care 
services  to  replace  the  existing  but  severely 
limited  program.  The  present  program,  pur- 
suant to  appropriations  In  the  last  several 
years,  has  been  made  available  to  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  in  receipt  of  aid  to  families 
of  dependent  children  under  public  assist- 
ance who  are  in  training  or  actively  seeking 
work. 

The  committee  endorses  and  supports  leg- 
islation which  will  make  permanent  an  au- 
thorization for  the  provision  of  such  day  care 
services  The  type  of  day  care  program  which 


would  result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  318 
will  tend  to  maintain  and  strengthen  family 
life  by  assuring  adequate  care  and  protec- 
tion of  children  whose  parents  are  necessarily 
absent  from  the  home,  and  will  encourage 
and  enable  additional  parents  to  seek  em- 
ployment or  work  training,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  possibility  of  reducing  welfare  rolls. 

The  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1962.  envisioned  a 
broad  use  of  day  care  services.  Day  care  Is 
a  relatively  Inexpensive  form  of  public  as- 
sistance. Particularly  is  this  the  fact  when 
compared  with  direct  welfare  grants. 

Aside  from  the  monetary  saving  that  will 
in  all  probability  accrue  to  the  community 
from  this  type  of  assistance,  the  benefit  to 
the  family  will  be  immeasurable.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  day  care  assistance  will 
aid  In  producing  a  breadwinner,  thus 
strengthening  the  family  and  giving  renewed 
hope  and  initiative  to  the  parent.  It  will  also 
assure  that  children  w^ll  not  be  neglected 
while  their  parent  Is  out  of  the  home  during 
the  day. 

Title  I  provides  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  effective  day  care  program  and  a  pro- 
gram of  sufficient  scope  to  carry  out  the 
concepts  of  the  day  care  program  included 
in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

TITLE    n — FOSTER    HOME    CARE    FOR    CERTAIN 
DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Title  II  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962  so  as  to  require 
the  Commissioners,  in  administering  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program  established 
by  such  act.  to  provide  public  assistance  in 
the  form  of  foster  home  care  to  the  depend- 
ent children  described  in  section  408(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1962.  Under 
this  provision,  the  District  program  of  aid 
to  families  of  dependent  children  would  be 
extended  to  include  dependent  children  who 
are  removed  from  the  home  of  a  parent  or 
other  relative  as  the  result  of  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination that  continuation  in  such  home 
would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  chlid, 
and  who  is  subsequently  placed  in  a  foster 
family  home  or  a  private  child-care  Institu- 
tion. 

In  providing  public  assistance  to  recipients, 
the  District  government  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  408  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  Dis- 
trict government  shall  not  deny  foster  home 
care  to  any  child  otherwise  eligible  therefor 
because  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  unem- 
ployed parent  of  such  child  to  seek  or  accept 
employment  or  to  participate  in  any  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education,  training,  or 
rehabilitation. 

COST 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  cost  of 
the  title  I  day  care  program  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1968  will  be  approximately 
$419,000.  depending  upon  available  appropri- 
ations. This  Includes  funds  appropriated  for 
the  District  day  care  program,  funds  supplied 
by  the  Federal  day  care  program,  and  Federal 
and  local  funds  provided  under  the  work  and 
training  opportunity  center  program.  As  of 
July  31.  1967,  a  total  of  623  children  were 
being  provided  day  care  services. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  proposed 
cost  of  the  fost«r  home  program  authorized 
by  title  II  would  be  minimal,  as  only  a  rela- 
tively few  children  would  be  Involved  In  the 
program  who  are  not  already  covered  by 
existing  foster  home  care  programs. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  was  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  on  March  10,  1967.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Health  and  Welfare  Council  recom- 
mend enactment  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 
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AMENDMENTS 

The  comiiLlttee  agreed  txj  amend  the  bill  to 
delineate  the  authority  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  set  standards  of  eligibility  for 
day  care  based  on  need  for  such  care  and  in 
the  best  InteresU  of  the  child,  its  mother, 
and  the  District.  The  committee  also  agreed 
to  amendments  which  would  vest  the  admin- 
istrative functions  of  the  day  care  program 
in  the  highest  levels  of  the  District  govern- 
ment to  be  delegated  to  the  appropriate  oper- 
ating agency,  rather  than  in  the  subordinate 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  originaliy 
proposed. 

The  committee  also  approved  an  amend- 
ment which  appropriately  transfers  to  the 
new  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
established  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1967  the  functions  vested  by  the  bill 
In  the  Board  of  Conimissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  reorganization  plan. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  recommends  unanimously 
that  S.  318.  with  the  committee  amendments. 
be  approved. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  HEALING 
ARTS  PRACTICE  ACT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  3973)  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia, 
1928.  and  the  act  of  June  6,  1892.  relat- 
ing to  the  licensing  of  dentists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  exempt  from  the 
licensing  requirements  of  such  acts  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  while  performing 
services  in  the  employ  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  an  amendment,  on  page  3, 
after  line  21,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 
whichever  Is  later,  the  functions  vested  In 
the  Commissioners  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  part  HI  of  such  plan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  wa5  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  *No. 
589) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Exemption    FaoM    Licensing    Requibements 

FOB  Physicians  and  Dentists  Employed  by 

the  Distbict  of  Colcmbla 

PUBPOSE  of  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  HR.  3973  Is  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government  to  em- 
ploy qualified  physicians  and  dentists  who 
are  licensed  in  a  State  or  other  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  but  who  are  not  licensed 
to  practice  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  physicians  and  dentists  are  to  be 
employed  to  perform  medical  and  dental 
duties  solely  under  the  administration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

BACKCEOUND 

The  District  of  Columbia  Healing  Arts 
Practice   Act   and   the   act   to  regulate   the 


practice  of  dentistry  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia presently  forbid  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  dentistry  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  persons  not  licensed  to  practice  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Occupa- 
tions and  Professions.  Exceptions  to  these 
licensing  requirements  do  exist,  however,  in 
the  case  of  medical  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government  practicing  In  Washington  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  of 
dentists  In  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  In  p>erformance  of  their  of- 
ficial duties  here.  These  exceptions  provide 
also  a  means  by  which  physicians  or  dentists 
may  visit  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
capacity  of  consultants. 

Thus,  qualified  physicians  not  licensed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  permitted 
to  practice  In  the  District  in  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital;  and  dentists  not  li- 
censed by  the  District  may  practice  In  fa- 
cilities of  the  Armed  Forces,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. However,  In  aU  cases  these  practices 
are  limited  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties. 

Your  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health  frequently  receives  applications  from 
qualified  medical  specialists  and  dentists 
who  are  licensed  In  other  States,  and  that  In 
many  instances  these  applicants  are  trained 
and  skilled  in  special  medical  fields  In  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  is  desperately  short  handed.  How- 
ever, before  any  such  applicant  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  he  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  some 
cases,  these  physicians  and  dentists  are  not 
eligible  for  a  license  under  existing  District 
of  Columbia  law.  In  other  Instances,  such  an 
applicant  may  be  required  under  District  of 
Columbia  law  to  take  an  examination  in  or- 
der to  secure  licensure,  even  though  he  may 
have  been  in  practice  for  many  years  and 
have  achieved  national  recognition  In  a 
specialty  field.  In  these  circumstances  a 
physician  or  dentist  would  be  handicapped 
in  such  an  examination  by  reason  ol  having 
been  out  of  school  for  some  years,  and  would 
naturally  be  extremely  reluctant  to  take  re- 
fresher courses  for  the  purpose.  And  even  in 
those  cases  where  there  Is  no  impediment 
to  District  of  Columbia  licensure  by  reciproc- 
ity, the  time  interval  for  this  procedure  is 
such  that  many  physicians  will  prefer  to 
accept  other  positions  rather  than  to  wait  for 
the  reciprocity  to  be  accomplished. 

Thus,  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  addition 
to  t>elng  beset  by  problems  In  the  recruit- 
ment of  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  to  fulfill  its  functions 
properly,  by  reason  of  a  serious  nationwide 
shortage  of  dentists  and  of  physicians  In 
such  specialties  as  radiology,  pathology,  psy- 
chiatry, pubUc  health,  obstetrics,  ophthal- 
mology, and  anesthesiology,  is  prevented  be- 
cause of  this  licensure  problem  from  recruit- 
ing and  employing  many  well-qualified  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  who  are  available  and 
who  would  like  to  come  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Your  committee  Is  Informed  that  many 
States  now  have  authority  to  employ  physi- 
cians within  the  State  government  without 
their  possessing  a  license  In  that  State.  This 
Is  true  particularly  In  the  case  of  the  employ- 
ment of  physicians  employed  to  work  in  State 
Institutions  where  there  are  difficulties  in 
recruiting  qualified  physicians.  There  are 
also  instances  in  which  States  may  employ  a 
physician  pending  his  acquisition  of  a  license 
in  that  State,  which  procedure  also  is  not 
permitted  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Fur- 
ther, some  States  have  authorization  to  grant 
limited  or  temporary  licenses,  under  which 
they  may  employ  physicians  without  a  State 
license.  In  some  such  cases,  the  temporary 
license  can  be  renewed  for  a  period  oi  years, 


or  even  be  made  Indefinite.  None  of  these 
procedures  is  presently  permitted  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

pbocedure  in  the  fedebal  covebnment 
With  respect  to  this  problem,  your  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  situation  in  the  District 
Is  more  comparable  to  that  of  the  Federal 
Government  than  to  any  of  the  States,  for 
the  following  several  reasons: 

First,  the  Nation's  Capital  Is  the  center  of 
a  metropolitan  area  containing  a  relatively 
large  number  of  Federal  institutions  em- 
ploying many  physicians  and  dentists.  This 
puts  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Health  in  direct  competition  with 
these  Federal  agencies  in  the  matter  of  re- 
cruiting these  vitally  needed  personnel.  For 
example,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  which  is 
actually  the  State  mental  institution  for  ihe 
District  of  Coulmbia  with  nearly  5,000  Dis- 
trict patients,  employs  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  are  not  required  to  be  licensed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Having  a  license  in 
any  State,  they  can  treat  these  District  oi 
Columbia  patients.  Should  any  of  these  doc- 
tors and  dentists  wish  to  become  employed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Health,  however,  and  thus  treat  per- 
haps these  same  patients,  he  must  obtain  a 
District  of  Columbia  license. 

Second,  other  States  are  able  to  employ 
physicians  and  dentists  who  are  retired  from 
Federal  service,  and  this  is  a  very  Important 
source  of  recruitment.  This  is  not  feasible 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  is  in  fact  a 
part  of  the  Federal  civil  service  system,  for 
which  reason  a  retired  Federal  employee 
stands  to  lose  most  of  his  retirement  benefits 
during  any  time  of  employment  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 
need  fob  the  legislation 
This  situation  poses  a  very  real  problem 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  o( 
Public  Health  In  its  function  of  supplying 
a  wide  range  of  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ices to  thousands  of  residents  of  the  Nations 
Capital. 

At  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  Education,  Wel- 
fare, and  Safety,  on  May  11,  1967.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Public  Health  testified  that  the  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  had  budgeted  positions 
for  371  physicians  and  31  dentists.  Of  these 
402  positions,  200  are  for  Interns  or  resi- 
dents, who,  of  course,  are  not  required  to 
possess  District  of  Columbia  licenses.  Your 
committee  was  advised  further  that  as  of 
April  6  of  this  year,  the  Department  had  70 
vacancies  for  physicians  and  four  vacancies 
for  dentists;  and  that  positions  for  medical 
and  dental  specialists  frequently  remain  va- 
cant for  more  than  a  year. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  had  applications  for  employment  from 
phvslclans  and  dentists,  well  qualified  in 
their  specialty  field,  from  numerous  other 
States  including  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey.  Florida.  California,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. "There  certainly  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  standards  these  professional 
men  had  to  meet  for  licensure  in  these 
States  were  In  any  way  less  rigid  or  less  de- 
manding than  those  provided  for  licensing 
In  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia.  And  yet.  because 
these  requirements  may  differ  In  some  detail, 
these  physicians  and  dentists  often  are  re- 
quired to  stand  a  local  examination. 

A  case  In  point  Is  a  senior  physician  at  a 
State  hospital  In  New  England.  This  man 
was  a  board-certified  Internist.  He  became  in- 
terested in  psychiatry.  He  has  had  full  resi- 
dency training  in  psychiatry.  He  has  served 
with  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  in 
California,  where  he  was  chief  of  profes- 
sional services.  He  returned  to  New  England 
to  be  with  his  family.  He  Is  Interested  In  the 
challenge  of  our  program  and  would  like  to 
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come  to  the  District  of  Columbia  but  will 
have  to  take  the  licensing  examination.  He 
does  not  wish  to  do  this  and,  therefore,  Is 
not  available  to  us,  although  licensed  In 
Massachusetts  and  acceptable  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  senior  responsi- 
bilities. 

There  is  another  physician,  licensed  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  California, 
who  would  be  available  to  the  Department 
If  licensure  could  be  obtained. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  problem, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  has  had  a  vital  position  vacant 
for  more  than  4  years,  for  a  highly  qualified 
dental  officer  with  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative experience.  At  recent  meetings  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  in  San 
Francisco  and  Dallas,  several  well-qualified 
dentists  were  Interviewed  and  expressed  In- 
terest in  this  position.  However,  when  they 
learned  that  licensure  in  the  District  Is  a 
requirement,  they  promptly  declined. 

This  situation,  in  tlie  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, militates  against  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  the  thousands  of  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  whom 
the  ever-expanding  services  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Pubhc  Health 
are  essential. 

Physicians  and  dentists  employed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  this  bill 
will  be  required  to  confine  their  practice  to 
facilities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. They  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances engage  in  private  practice  without 
obtaining  a  District   of  Columbia   license. 

Physicians  and  dentists  employed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  have  to  meet 
the  same  qualifications  as  do  other  persons 
in  their  professions.  However,  they  would  not 
be  required  to  possess  a  District  of  Columbia 
license  If  they  already  possess  a  license  in 
another  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

PBOVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  amends  the 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  to  exempt  from 
the  licensing  requirements  of  that  act  prac- 
titioners discharging  official  duties  while 
employed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment who  are  not  less  than  21,  and  of 
good  moral  character,  have  studied  the  heal- 
ing art  for  4  years  in  an  approved  school, 
have  had  at  least  1  year  of  training  In  an 
approved  hospital,  and  are  duly  licensed  in 
another  State  or  Jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  2  amends  the  act  regulating  the 
practice  of  dentistry  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sioners to  issue  a  special  license  to  dentists 
who  hold  a  license  in  another  State  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  who  have  not 
had  a  dentistry  license  revoked  or  suspended, 
who  have  graduated  from  an  approved  dental 
college,  and  who  have  successfully  completed 
any  practical  or  theoretical  examination  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioners. 

HEARING 

The  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, Welfare,  and  Safety  conducted  a 
public  hearing  May  11,  1967,  on  Senate  bill 
S,  767,  a  bill  comparable  in  purpose  to  the 
reported  bill,  at  which  time  changes  were 
proposed  by  the  medical  and  dental  societies 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  HR.  3973  re- 
flects these  changes,  and  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  1.  1967,  and 
reported  by  your  committee  the  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dental  Society,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Health.  There  is  no 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

amendmlnt 

The  amendment  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee will  transfer  functions  imposed  on  the 
Commissioners  In  accordance  with  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Nr.  3  of  1967. 


CONCLUSION 

HR,  3973  will  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  the  same  authority  which  Is  cur- 
rently extended  to  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  U,S,  Public  Health  Service,  and  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  operating  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  employ  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  have  been  duly  licensed  in  other 
States  and  who  are  otherwise  fully  accredited 
on  the  basis  of  specialty  training,  quality  ex- 
perience, and  high  professional  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  committee  recommends  that  H  R  3973 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  at  this 
time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H,R,  6527.  An  act  to  amend  title  12,  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of 
actions  for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or 
Injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  im- 
provement  to  real  property; 

HR.  9059,  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  provide  that  employer  contributions  do 
not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with  re- 
spect to  service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
certain    public    international    organizations; 

HR,  10213,  An  act  t<3  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934   (48  Stat,  1125); 

HR,  11395,  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  author- 
izing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment program  for  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act 
of  July  14,  I960;  and 

H,R,  11638,  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
act  of  September  19,  1918,  relating  to  Indus- 
trial safety  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED     BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HR,  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
m.  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalls 
Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.   237,   and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409(b) 
(1)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General;  and 

H.R.  11722.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  and  for 
other  purposes. 


H  R  10213.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934   (48  Stat.  1125); 

H.R,  11395.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  authoriz- 
ing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region  and 
to  further  the  objectives  ol  the  act  of  July 
14,  1960;  and 

H.R.  11638.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
act  of  September  19.  1918,  relating  to  Indus- 
trial safety  In  the  District  ol  Columbia. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  6527.  An  act  to  amend  title  12,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limita- 
tion of  actions  for  actions  arising  out  of 
death  or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  un- 
safe improvement  to  real  property; 

H.R.  9059.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  provide  that  employer  contributions  do 
not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  in  the  employ 
of  certain  public  international  organiza- 
tions; 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  of  Monte  Sereno,  CaUf,,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  some  form  of  a  Federal 
tax-sharing  program,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORT   OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr,  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.2303,  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  recognized  trades  or  crafts,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  592) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON,  from  the  Committee 
or.  Commerce : 

Francis  H  McAdams.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  2513,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  specialized  train- 
ing of  physical  educators  and  recreation  per- 
sonnel for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children,  and  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  relating  to  the  physi- 
cal education  and  recreation  of  such  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  I»ubllc 
Welfare, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  when   he    Introduced   the    above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  sei>arate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.   RANDOLPH   (for  himself  and 
'Mr,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  : 

S.  2514,  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  District  Com- 
pact; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

By    Mr,    JACKSON    (for    himself,   Mr. 
KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Bible)  : 

S.  2515.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS; 

S.  2516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  A. 
Sierra;  and 

S,  2517.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Salazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By     Mr.     CLARK     (for     himseLf.     Mr. 
Ft'LBBicHT.  and  Mr.  Pekcy)  : 
S    2518   A  bill  to  amend  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  to  prohibit  the  erection  of 
any  building  within  1,000  feet  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Center's  Trustees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (by  request): 
S.  2519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  reserve  require- 
ments  of   the   Federal   Reserve   Act   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
In?  and  Currency. 

"(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
xinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  cfor  himself  and  Mr. 

MONRONET)  : 

S  2520.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  so-called  scattered  tracts  In  Okla- 
homa, acquired  under  the  act  of  June  26, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1967);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 

S.J.  Res  115.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation commemorating  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Dundalk,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
L'NITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE 

Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Percy)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  47)  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  fiUl  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  OF  MENTAL  RETARDA- 
TION FACILITIES  AND  COMMU- 
NITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

This  bill  would  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  of  two  types: 

First.  For  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  the  specialized  training  of  physical 
educators  for  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children;  and 

Second.  For  grants  to  States  and  other 
public  and  nonprofit  institutions  for  the 
development  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  the  physical  edu- 
cation or  recreation  of  mentally  retarded 
or  other  handicapped  children. 

This  biU  is  identical  to  S.  3562,  which 
I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  on  June 
28,  1966.  S.  3562  was  Incorporated  as  sec- 
tion 10  of  S.  3008,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  3,  1966,  but  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  bill  which  be- 
came Public  Law  89-749. 


I  reintroduce  this  bill  this  year  be- 
cause the  need  for  it  is  even  clearer  than 
it  was  last  year,  when  the  Senate  adopted 
it.  There  is  mounting  evidence  of  the 
direct  connection  between  bodily  activity 
and  the  learning  process.  Several  studies, 
for  example,  have  reported  increases  in 
the  IQ  level  of  retarded  individuals  fol- 
lowing a  carefully  planned  program  of 
physical  education  and  recreation  activ- 
ity. Farther,  physical  education  activities 
have  markedly  improved  the  ability  of 
the  retarded  to  perform  work  at  the  skill 
levels  required  in  industry  or  in  sheltered 
workshops. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the 
need  to  plumb  deeper  into  the  connection 
between  motor  activity  and  mental  abil- 
ity, but  available  evidence  indicates  over- 
whelmingly that  positive  benefits  do  en- 
sue from  an  increased  program  of  physi- 
cal activity. 

The  programs  authorized  in  the  bill 
mark  a  small  beginning,  but  one  of  im- 
portance and  meaning.  The  grants  for 
training  could,  in  the  first  year  alone, 
result  in  training  over  160  professionals, 
in  100  professional  summer  traineeships, 
and  in  20  special  study  institutes  around 
the  country.  In  addition,  there  would  also 
be  $1  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

Some  may  quarrel  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  program  for  training 
physical  educators  of  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded and  handicapped.  To  those,  let  me 
say  that  physical  education  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  curriculums  of  many  of 
our  largest  colleges  and  universities,  and 
the  courses  are  designed  to  develop  well- 
trained  instructors  for  a  healthy  child. 
For  the  healthy  child,  physical  activity 
is  recreation  and  play,  so  important  that 
each  of  the  50  States  requires  it.  But  for 
the  retarded  child,  physical  activity  is  a 
vital  necessity  if  educational  develop- 
ment is  to  help  him  find  his  way  to  a 
fuller  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  once 
again  this  year  include  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  in  our  specialized  educational 
assistance  programs.  We  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  develop  sophisticated 
programs  for  the  retarded,  but  we  must 
push  ahead  in  doing  so  if  we  are  to  in- 
clude them  as  active  participants  In  our 
society.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2513>  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  to  provide  assistance  for  the  spe- 
cialized training  of  physical  educators 
and  recreation  personnel  for  mentally 
retarded  and  other  handicapped  children, 
and  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  the  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation  of  such  children,  in- 
troduced by  Mr,  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RESERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year,  I  introduced,  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a 
bill,  S.  1298,  to  establish  a  graduated 
system  of  reserve  requirements  for  all 
commercial  banks  whose  deposits  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  While  the  Federal  Reserve 
proposal  is  a  controversial  one.  I  felt 
that  it  should  be  available  in  order  that 
representative  industry  groups  could 
consider  carefully  its  impact  upon  the 
economy  and  the  banking  system  and  to 
make  alternative  proposals  should  they 
be  developed. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has 
developed  an  alternative  recommenda- 
tion which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  R.  McNeill,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington ofiice.  By  letter  dated  October  10 
and  on  behalf  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  Mr.  McNeill  has  requested 
that  I  introduce  this  proposed  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  the  re- 
serve requirements  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  McNeiU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2519)  to  amend  the  reserve 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkm-^n,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman 

Is  as  follows : 

The  American  Bankers  Association, 

Washington,  DC.  October  10, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  On  March  15  of 
this  year,  you  Introduced,  by  request  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  S.  1298,  a  bill  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  graduated 
system  of  reserve  requirements  against  the 
demand  deposits  of  of  all  federally  Insured 
commercial  banks.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Introduction  of  S.  1298,  you  made  It  c'.en.r 
that  your  purpose  was  to  make  the  details 
of  this  Federal  Reserve  proposal  generally 
available  for  the  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  banking  system  and 
the  public. 

The  American  Bankers  Assocltalon,  having 
now  given  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  pro- 
posal Its  careful  analysis,  has  developed  an 
alternative  recommendation  respecting  a 
system  of  graduated  reserve  requirements 
for  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  am  transmitting  this  alternative 
proposal  in  bill  form.  We  hope  that  you  may 
deem  It  appropriate  to  Introduce  this  pro- 
posed bill,  so  that  it  may  likewise  be  made 
generally  available  for  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress,  the  banking  system 
and  the  general  public. 

The  b.'Ulc  goal  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
achieve  more  uniform  reserves  on  member 
banks  at  a  lower  level  than  now  exists.  At 
the  same  time,  the  legislation  recognizes  the 
problems  faced  by  small  banks,  and  provides 
for  lower  reserve  requirements  on  these 
banks.  The  small  banks  have  a  tendency 
for  lower  profitability— an  Inability  to  attain 
economies  of  scale  such  as  those  associated 
with  larger  size  loans  and  opportunities  for 
unit  cost  reduction  through  automation, 
skill  specialization,  etc. 
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The  draft  legislation  sets  the  range  of 
reserve  requirements  on  demand  deposits  for 
all  member  banks  from  5  to  12  percent.  On 
the  first  $5  million  of  any  bank's  deposits 
the  ratio  would  be  set  at  a  low  level  ranging 
between  5  and  8  percent.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  member  banks  are  In  this 
size  category  and  for  these  small  banks  a 
figure  In  this  low  range  would  be  the  reserve 
requirement.  The  portion  of  a  bank's  de- 
mand deposits  In  excess  of  $5  million  would 
be  subject  to  requirements  of  8  to  12  percent. 
For  time  and  savings  accounts,  the  re- 
serve requirements  would  range  between  0 
to  6  percent.  This  is  an  ample  range  for  such 
accounts.  While  present  law  allows  ratios 
up  to  10  percent  for  time  and  savings  ac- 
counts, tlie  Federal  Reserve  has  never  ex- 
ceeded 6  percent  for  such  accounts. 

The  rationale  for  reserve  requirements  on 
demand  deposits  has  changed  considerably 
in  recent  decades.  For  one  thing,  open  mar- 
ket operations  have  assumed  the  leading  role 
in  monetary  policy  while  reserve  require- 
ments serve  more  or  less  as  a  "fulcrum"  to 
transfer  the  monetary  policy  impact  to  mem- 
ber banks.  This  "fulcrum"  is  a  fixed  point 
through  which  the  Influences  of  discount 
and  open  market  operations  are  transmitted 
to  the  banking  system.  The  requirements  do 
not  have  to  be  high  In  order  to  perform 
this  particular  function;  there  is  no  sound 
economic  basis  for  the  present  high  levels  of 
reserves. 

Moreover.  In  current  monetary  theory,  geo- 
graphic differences  in  reserve  requirements 
cannot  be  justified,  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Geographical  distinction  Is  a  carry-over  from 
earlier  years  when  reserve  balances  were  re- 
quired as  a  source  of  bank  liquidity  and 
liquidity  requirements  were  thought  to  be 
highest  at  the  national  and  regional  financial 
centers.  However,  banks  provide  for  their  re- 
serves by  means  of  working  balances  and 
secondary  reserves  which  have  to  be  main- 
tained on  top  of  their  legally  required  re- 
serves. Legal  re.serves  contribute  very  little 
to  liquidity.  In  fact,  they  are  probably  among 
the  least  liquid  of  all  bank  assets. 

The  draft  bUl  recognizes  this  modern  view 
of  bank  reserve  requirement.s.  It  eliminates 
the  reserve  city  distinction,  yet  maintains 
the  "fulcrum"  for  bringing  the  Impact  of 
monetary  policy  to  the  banking  system.  At 
the  same"  Ome.  it  recognizes  the  lower  profit- 
abUlty  of  smaller  banks  by  establishing  lower 
reserve  requirements  on  such  banks. 

In  contrast  to  S.  1298,  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  earlier 
this  year,  the  draft  legislation  does  not 
extend  reserve  requirements  to  nonmember 
banks.  Such  banks  are  left  free  to  voluntarily 
join  the  Federal  Reserve  System  if  they  so 
desire,  but  they  are  not  compelled  to  com- 
ply with  the  System's  requirements  ae  pro- 
vided in  S.  1298. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
request  that  the  enclosed  draft  bill  be  In- 
troduced m  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  R.  McNeh.!,, 
Director.  Washington  Office. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  senior  colleacrue  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  so-called  scat- 
tered tracts  in  Oklahoma,  acquired  un- 
der the  act  of  June  26,  1936 — 49  Stat. 
1967. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Charlie 
Flute,  of  Marble  City,  Okla..  during  a 
recent  task  force  trip  to  four  counties  in 
eastern  Oklahoma  by  various  Federal  of- 


ficials. Senator  Mike  Monronet,  Rep- 
resentative Ed  Edmondson,  and  me. 

The  Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  Act  of 
June  26.  1936.  authorized  the  SecreUry 
of  Interior  to  acquire  interest  In  lands, 
water  rights,  or  surface  rights  to  lands 
then  owned  by  Indians  which  were  being 
used  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pur- 
poses. It  also  provided  that  the  lands 
sliould  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States,  and  during  such  time,  tliey  should 
be  tax  free,  except  for  a  gross  production 
tax  to  be  collected  by  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  give 
clear  title  of  this  land,  iiicluding  mineral 
deposits,  to  the  life  tenant  or  his  heirs. 
It  is  left  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  deed 
shall  provide  that  the  land  be  free  of 
restrictions  and  its  tax-exempt  status  or 
subject  to  restrictions  and  its  continued 
tax-exempt  status. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  taken  on  this 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Earl  Boyd  Pierce,  addressed  to  Rep- 
resentative Ed  Edmondson,  who  is  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 

other  letters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  biU  (S.  2520 >  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  so-called  scattered  tracts 
in  Oklahoma,  acquired  under  the  act  of 
June  26,  1936  t49  Stat.  1967),  introduced 
by  Mr.  Harris  (for  liimself  and  Mr. 
Monroneyi.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2520 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed"  to  convey  to  the  life  tenant,  his 
heirs,  devisees,  successors,  or  assigns,  title  to 
the  entire  Interest  In  lands  and  Improve- 
.ments  thereon.  Including  mineral  deposits, 
that  were  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  a  designated  Individual  Indian  for 
his  lifetime  and  thereafter  in  trust  for  the 
Tribe,  pursuant  to  the  Oklahoma  Indian 
"Welfare  Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1967)  : 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
In  each  instance,  that  it  is  In  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  intended  grantee  to  convey,  and 
the  deed  shall  so  provide,  such  land  either 
(a)  free  of  restrictions  and  Its  tax-exempt 
status,  or  (b)  subject  to  restrictions  against 
aUenaUon  and  its  continued  tax-exempt 
statiis  as  provided  under  such  Act  of  June 
26,  1936. 


The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Harris 
are  as  follows : 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  .April  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  Immediately  following  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Task  Force  Meeting  in  Tahlequah. 
Mr.  Vlrgll  Harrington  suggested  that  I  make 
an  effort  to  solve  the  Charlie  Flute  land 
problem. 

Mr.  Flute  and  his  Mother.  Mrs.  MoUle 
Piute,  came  to  the  office  early  this  morning 


and  with  maps,  relevant  Bureau  letters  and 
other    documents    completely    clarified    the 
title  picture.  Later  Mrs.  Merzl  Schroeder.  an 
extremely  able  attorney  with  the  Bureau  and 
Tahlequah  Superintendent,  Johnny  Walker, 
arrived    with    the    "Flute   File"   giving   more 
exact  information  concerning  the  history  of 
the   title   in  question.   Attached   hereto  is  a 
photostat  copy   of   the   Bureau   letter  dated 
March  14,  1956,  addressed  to  Mr.  Flute  spell- 
ing out  the  essential  facts,  except  that  the 
land    description    constituted    the    original 
allotment  of  Charlie's  Grandmother,  Esther 
Piute,    Full    Blood    Cherokee,    Roll    Number 
25718!  now  deceased.  The  Government  paid 
the  taxes  on  the  land  described  In  the  Bu- 
reau   letter    on    January    14.    L942,    and    by 
separate  Deeds,  in  each  case  from  the  Grand- 
mother Esther,  approved  Utle  was  conveyed 
as  shown  In  said  letter  to  the  Individuals,  all 
of  whom  were  Full  Blood  Cherokees.  fee  title 
being  placed  In  the  United  States  in  Trust 
for  each  individual,  during  Ufe  time,  then  In 
Trust  for  the  Tribe,  "until  such  time  as  the 
use  of  the  land  Is  assigned  by  the  Secretary" 
to  either  "a  cooperative  group"  or  to  an  in- 
dividual Indian  and  then  "In  Trust  for  such 
group  or  Individual".  Some  of  this  language 
employed  In  the  granting  clause  was  author- 
ized by  the  Act  ol  June  26,   1936   (49  Stat. 
1967). 

In  any  event  it  Is  plain  that  under  the 
granting'  clause  of  the  Grandmother,  the  Sec- 
retarv  was  given  authority  at  the  Inst^int  of 
Mr.  Flute's  death  to  bypass  the  Cherokee 
Tribe,  as  a  remainderman,  and  place  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  property  directly  and 
Immedlatelv  In  either  a  cooperative  group  or 
In  an  Individual  Indian,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

'Hi us.  Mrs.  Schroeder  and  I  have  agreed 
that  Congress  alone  has  the  authority  to 
dispose  of  lands  where  the  title  Is  held  In 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  attached  proposed  Bill,  if  enacted,  will 
enable  Mr  Flute  and  all  other  Cherokees 
slmllarilv  situated  to  receive.  If  the  Secre- 
tary so  determines,  a  restricted  fee  title  along 
wlt"h  exemption  from  advalorem  taxes.  Mr. 
Flutes  case,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
are  a  few  others  in  the  same  situation,  would 
certalnlv  justify  the  consideration  afforded 
to  hlm'bv  this  proposed  Bill.  At  least  the 
discretion"  is  left  with  the  Secretary  as  to 
both  items,  and  we  are  assured  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  Mr.  Flute  will  have 
no  trouble  obtaining  adequate  credit  from 
either  the  Bureau  or  the  Tribe,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  housing  and  other  reasonable 
needs.  Both  Mrs.  Schroeder  and  Mr.  Walker 
share  these  views. 

We  understand  that  there  Is  a  particular 
urgency  about  this  matter  and  that  it  was 
Mr.  Harrington's  wish  that  the  Bill  be  sent 
immedlatelv  to  you  with  copies  to  our  Sen- 
ators, provided  Mrs.  Schroeder  was  satisfied 
with  the  proposal. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  De- 
partments will  be  called  upon  for  reports 
and  if  by  chance  any  important  legal  points 
have  been  overlooked  the  same  will  be  cor- 
rected bv  the  experts  in  the  Departments. 
We  understood  that  the  Task  Force  would 
be  intolerant  of  any  unusual  delay  in  bring- 
ing to  Mr.  Charlie  Flute  positive  and  effec- 
tive relief.  My  personal  expression  of  gratifi- 
cation for  the  Umely  appearance  and  good 
work  of  the  Task  Force  will  come  later. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Eakl  Botd  Pierce. 

General  Counsel, 
Cherokee  Nation. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

BtmiAtj  or  Indian  Atfaibs. 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  March  14, 1956. 
Mr.  Chablii  Pi.rTc. 
Rt.  1.  Bunch.  Okla. 

Diab  Charlie:  On  our  last  Field  Day  in 
Sallisaw.  vou  requested  that  we  send  you 
descriptions   and   plats   of    land    deeded   to 
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the  United  States  tn  Trust  for  Charlie.  John-  resenfotiues  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  already    been    introduced    in    the   Other 

nle  Mack   Nancy    BetUe.  Sarah,  Thomac  and  reaffirms    Us    support    for    United    Nations  )xKiy  by  63  Representatives. 

Homer  Flute   The  land  Is  described  below:  peacekeeping  and   peacemaking  and  urges;  ^^__^__^^^ 

(ai   That,  as  an  Immediate  objective,  the 

Acres  ^^^^^^  States  Government—  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Charlie  Flute:  Lot  2  and  SW  NE  of  sec.  ,  1 1  encourage  and  support  the  earmarking  ^       .^      ^   ^      , 

1-13-23   80  ^^'^  specialized  training  of  units  by  United  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

Johnnle  Mack:  Lots  3  and  4  and  SE  NW  Nations   member  states   for  employment   In  mous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 

sec.    1-13-23 120  united  Nations  peacekeeping  operations;  of   the  bill    (S.   2321)    to  supplement  the 

Nancy  Flute  now  Christie :  Lot  1  and  SE  1 2 )   be  prepared  to  make  available  to  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  in  or- 

NE  and  N2  ire  SE   1-13N-23.             --   100  United    Nations    transport,    communications  jjer  tO  prevent  anticompetitive  practices. 

Homer   Flute:    NW   NE   of   sec.    12-13N-  ^^^  logistical  personnel  and  facilities;   and.  j^^  providing  for  jUSt  compensation  upon 

Ho^er--F.-ute-:-wi-i^--o-f-s-ec-.-ll-r3N:  .n'^ip'r^pTa^erci^iorSos"^^^^^^^^^  termination   of   certain   franchise   rela- 

23    — 80  lines  to  govern  the  financing,  training,  equip-  tionships.  the  name  Of  the  Senator  f I  om 

Bettie  Flute:  S2  NE  and  E2  SE  sec.  10-  pj^g  ^^d  duration  of  peacekeeping  forces  for  Wisconsin   I  Mr.  Nelson]   be  added  as  a 

13N-23   160  elTectlve  use,  as  well  as  guidelines  to  govern  cosponsor. 

Sarah  Flute:  NW  of  sec.  10-13N-23 160  concomitant     machinery     for     peacemaking  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Thomas  Flute:    N2  SW  and  NE  SE  SW  where  peacekeeping  forces  are  in  use.  objection  it  is  SO  ordered. 

and  NW  SW  SE.  sec.   12-13-23 100  i^)    That,   as   part  of  the   long-range   de-  j^j.   ry'rD  of  West  Virginia   Mr   Pres- 

Thomas  Flute:  NE  NE  SE  and  NW  NE  SE  velopment  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  more  h«»half  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
sec.    11-13N-23E 20  effective  instrument  for  building  and  keep-  ^^^"^7"  ^^^^^J.^^^ 

ing  peace  the  United  Slates  Government  en-  York    [Mr    KENNEDY!,   i  aSK   unanimou.s 

Total    acres --  860  courage  and  support  the  creation  of  a  per-  consent   that,   at   its   next   printing,   the 

You  also  requested  a  description  of  the  manent.  individually  recruited  force  under  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
land  of  John  Flute  Jr  Cherokee  325719.  United  Nations  command  for  Impartial  peace-  CHURCH ]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
His  land  Is  described  as:  £2  SW  and  W2  SE  keeping  duties.  [Mr.  Hatfield  1  be  added  to  the  bill  'S. 
of  sec.  11-13N-23E.  160  acres.  j^^  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  recent  2394  i  to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Tou  asked  whether  or  not  the  land,  that  Middle  Ea.st  focused  atten-  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with  re- 
had  been  deeded  In  Trust  to  you  children  f ^'^  ^'^.f^.^^f^^'^^^Jhe  mle  of  U  N  forces  spect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of 
could  be  sold?  In  a  lot  of  cises  where  land  Hon  once  a«am  on  tne  roie  oi  u .r< .  lorteb  .  j^^  ^nd  for  other  purposes, 
is  deeded  to  the  United  States  in  Trust  for  in  preventing  international  conflict.  De-  "^^lePRESmrNG  OFFICER  Without 
people  can  be  sold  bv  issuing  a  (Patent  in  bate  on  the  rationale  of  the  withdrawal  The  PRtfalDiJMOr  ut-i'iuE.it.  wunoui 
Pee  I  Your  Deeds  do  not  come  under  this,  of  U.N.E.F.  troops  continues.  But  under-  °°i^'="°"' "  ^1!°  °„°;^^„i,,i^  ^.^  p-„<,i 
They  state:  To  the  United  States  in  Trust  lyjng  all  debate  is  the  recognition  that  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
for  'You  Flutes"  named  above,  during  his  f,  f  y  N  force  is  a  vital  component  in  dent  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
lifetime,  then  in  Trust  for  the  Cherokee  Tribe  „  ,  ^  ^evelOD  effective  machinery  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  I  ask  unammous 
Of  Oklahoma.''  THis  means,  that  all  you  have  ^e  effort  to  2\^f  ^^f  ^^^^^^J^^^  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
u  a  Ufe  estate  in  the  land,  described  opposite  for  peaceful  f  ^J"7f "  ° .  aS^t^^  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  Mr. 
your  names  then  the  land  revens  to  the  f^^^"'^: :^,^,^J  ^^^[^V  tor  the  eff^^^^  u^e  Hatfield]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Cherokee  Tribe  at  your  death.  velop  aoujid  rules  tor  tne  enecuve  use  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
We  are  enclosing  4  small  plats  of  the  above  of  U.N.  forces.  °"^  ', S'  f.'^^^  ^JzJ^^Llr!^  %!.  Pctahli^h 
described  land  and  1  large  plat  showing  all  Much  has  been  said  about  the  unwis-  mun  cations  Commission  to  establish 
the  land.  dom  of  the  United  States  assuming  the  regulations   prohibiting   certain   broad- 

If  there  is  anything  further  that  we  can  ,      -  ■•noliceman  of  the  world  "  I  agree  casting  of  advertising  of  cigarettes, 

do  for  you.  please  advise  us.  hat    the^  Sed    States    ca^BOt    and  Jhe.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Sincerely  yours.            ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^,^  3^^  °'i|f^^RiJVrWest  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 

Field  Representative.  are    the    alternatives?    Some    say    the  .,Jf,'^„^\X?f\^  the  sStor  from  ^^^^^^ 

HN:hm  United  States  should  intervene  unilat-  ^""^^  °"  ^^^il^^,"^,^^?  ^ 

erally  wherever  the  peace  is  threatened;  York  [Mr_   Kennedy]^  I  ask  unanimous 

some  say  that  a  return  to  isolationism  is  consent  that  the  ^^^J"^  of  the  Senatoi 

UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING-  the  only  answer.  But  neither  extreme  is  from  Oregon   IMr.  HATFiELn]   be  added 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  appropriato   in   today's   world   of   rapid  as  a  ^osponsor  of  the  bill  (S^  2396)   to 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  ^ Th^ fhe^'ssS? cSTo^mS^  l^^Jo  ?a^x  ^"ira^eSes^rn^Te  S  Sl 

of  myself  and  Senators  Brewster,  Hart.  Serr^olocaurSms  large  whS  their  tar  and  nicotine  content. 

HATFIELD,    Javits,    McGee,    McGovern  nuclear  ^°!f<=^"JJ^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

MONDALE,  MORSE,  YouNG  of  Ohio,   and  J,^"^  i'   the  ^ote  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Percy.  I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution  pomt  on  the  „ioDe            ,,w,„  .>,„  TTr,u«H                          

dealing  with  the  subject  of  United  Na-  ^  B^  taking  initiatives  wltWn  the  Umted                        

tions  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking,  and  Nations  I  believe  the  Unitod  States  c^^^^  ADDITIONAL    CONFEREES    ON    H.R. 

ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred.  ^^^^  "s  responsiblhties  to  the  mainte-  11456 

T^e  PRESIDING  O^ICER.  The  con-  --  oj  ^^^J-f^^.^.^-^^  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
current  resolution  will  be  received  and  ^^^.^^^  providing  specific  recom-  man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
appropriately  referred;  and  under  the  n,endations  tor  the  creation  of  a  perma-  ment  of  Transportation,  of  the  Commit- 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  wlU  be  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^,.^j^  ^.^,^5  ^^  g^j^^  ^^g  o^i  Appropriations,  I  ask  unanimous 
printed  in  the  Record  jts  effective  use  and  financing.  consent  that  the  following  named  Sena- 

The  concurrent  reso  ution  >  S.  Con.  Res.  ^                         ^3  ^^  ^^^^  tors  be  added  as  conferees  on  the  part  of 

47.   was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  together  on  the  Senat*  to  the  conference  to  be  held 

Foreign  Relations,  as  tollows:  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^j^  -^  ^^^^  heat  of  conflict  on  the  bill  <H.R.  11456)  making  appro- 

s.  Con.  res.  47  ^^^j^  confused  regulations  as  to  their  use,  priations  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 

Whereas  Congress  has  urged  that  there  ^nd  their  existence  may  be  abruptly  ter-  portation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

should  be  developed  permanent  organization  mlnated  just  when  they  are  most  needed.  30,   1968.  and  for  other  purposes:   The 

and  procedures  to  enable  the  United  Nations  j  ^  ^    j.  .„       wonder  that  thev  have  Senator  from  Rhode  Island    I  Mr.  Pas- 

promptiy  to  employ  suitable  United  Nations  been  as  successful  as  they  have  been  tore]     the     Senator     from    Oklahoma 

forces  for  such  purposes  as  observation  and  Deen   a^  successim   as    tney   nave   uccii.  ^AnwpnMFvl    and  the  Senator  from 

patrol  in  situations  that  may  threaten  In-  Certainly,  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  [Mr.  Monron^]    and  the  benawr  iiom 

ternational  peace  and  security  (H.  Con.  Res.  hard  look  at  what  can  be  done  to  assure  Maine  IMrs.  ^^"^'- 

373,  Eighty-flfth  Congress,  second  session):  the  development  of  an  effective  arm  of  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  witnoui 

and  enforcement  for  the  principles  contained  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  forces  has  been  j^  article  I  of  the  United  Nations  Char-                           ^ 

demonstrated  by  past  experience  and  will  be  ^or  „»»^ 

even  greater  in  the  future;  and  ^^^^             >■       ,     ,       ,„  fv,,=  Hir^Minn    T  WHAT  DO  WE  DO  ABOUT 

...^          ,,  ,.  J  .r  .,        ■         ».  .  As  a  minimal  step  in  this  direction,  I  'rwc    awatic;9 

Whereas  United  Nations  impartial  peace-          "^  "  ""  V7,     ,    .,        ^         *      ^«,— »«f  THJi    AKAUO.-' 

keeping  forces  win  continue  to  be  a  major  have   submitted   the  Senate   concurrent  , ,  -  m^tj-titt  r>     Mr     Pr*.«;idpnt     It 

instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  interna-  resolution  which  I  have  just  sent  to  the  Mr.    MANSPIEI^.    Mr.    President     It 

tionai  peace  and  security:  Therefore  be  It  desk.    Its    companion    measure.    House  was  with  interest  that  I  read  an  arxicie 

Resolved  ty  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep-  Concurrent  Resolution  130  and  131,  has  in   the  September   1   issue   of   Fortune 
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magsizine.  by  an  old  friend  and  a  very 
excellent  reporter,  Mr.  Dan  Cordtz.  The 
article  is  entitled  "But  What  Do  We  Do 
About  the  Arabs?" 

I  believe  it  would  be  worthwhfle  for 
the  Senate  to  give  the  article  due  con- 
sideration, because  of  the  difficulties 
which  exist,  which  have  existed,  and 
which  may  well  exist  in  the  Middle  East 
for  some  time  to  come,  so  that  collec- 
tively as  well  as  individually  we  may 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  per- 
tinent piece  of  information  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Btrr  What  Do  We  Do  About  the  Arabs? 
(By  Dan  Cordtz) 

(Note. — The  strategic  importance  of  the 
Middle  East  to  the  world's  industrial  Tuitions 
often  gets  overlooked  in  close-in  debate  over 
the  Israeli-Arab  war.  In  the  first  three 
articles  of  this  issue  Fortune  assesses  Vie 
high  stakes  involved  in  terms  of  people, 
geography,  and — by  no  means  least — oil.) 

Two  decades  ago,  In  the  eyes  of  nearly  all 
Arabs,  tie  U.S.  towered  over  every  other 
major  power.  Today  America  is  a  curse  on  the 
lips  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
moderate  in  their  ranks.  "At  tills  moment." 
claims  an  embittered  Princeton-educated 
former  Jordanian  minister,  "there  is  no  Arab 
more  extreme  than  the  other.  What  I  say 
about  the  U.S.  is  being  said  by  every  Kuwaiti. 
Saudi,  or  Libyan.  Like  Churchill,  we  are 
ready  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  devil  to 
keep  ourselves  alive."  An  American  historian 
declares  flatly  that  "not  since  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion has  there  been  as  rapid  and  ubiqui- 
loiis  a  revulsion  against  a  foreign  p>ower  as 
there  has  been  against  the  U.S.  in  the  Middle 
East."  And  a  man  who  once  helped  formu- 
late our  Arab  policy  sadly  acknowledges  that 
"our  ability  to  play  a  role  in  that  region  has 
never  been  less  than  it  is  today." 

This  gloomy  assessment  is  shared  by  many 
well-informed  people  in  the  U.S.— in  gov- 
ernment and  outside.  Some  knowledgeable 
specialists  in  the  State  Department  are  very 
concerned  about  the  precipitous  decline  In 
our  influence.  So  are  the  most  respected 
academic  experts  on  the  Middle  East  and, 
when  they  are  willing  to  discuss  it.  American 
businessmen  with  interests  and  long  experi- 
ence in  the  Arab  lands.  Their  fears,  together 
with  the  outrage  and  despair  of  Arabs  who 
were  once  among  America's  closest  friends, 
suggest  the  time  has  come  for  a  realistic, 
full-scale  reappraisal  of  our  objectives  In  the 
Arab  world,  their  priorities,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  can  best  be  attained. 

The  stakes  are  great,  and  go  far  beyond 
our  obvious  interest  in  the  safety  of  Israel. 
In  a  world  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  Middle  East  has  lost  some  of  its 
historic  value  as  a  strategic  geographic  area. 
Some,  but  not  all.  For  the  region  is  still  the 
fastest,  cheapest  transportation  route — by 
air  or  sea — between  Western  Europe  and 
Asia.  .And  still  more  Important,  beneath  its 
desert  sands,  lie  close  to  300  billion  barrels 
of  petroleum,  about  three-fourtlis  of  the 
non-Communist  world's  proved  reserves. 
Dally  production  of  the  Arab  wells  total  more 
than  nine  million  barrels.  According  to  oil 
consultant  Walter  Levy,  the  complete  loss 
of  this  oil  could  not  be  made  up  by  any  com- 
bination of  other  sources  within  a  decade — 
if  at  all.  Western  Europe  imports  5.600.000 
barrels  of  Arab  oil  each  day,  65  percent  of  its 
requirements,  and  Japan  1,200,000  |60  per- 
cent). If  the  Russians  should  achieve  dom- 
ination of  the  Arab  countries,  as  many 
Arabs  now  fear  they  will,  they  could  black- 
mail both  Western  Etirope  and  Japan  by 
threatening  to  turn  off  the  taps  and  cripple 


their  economies.  The  ultimate  price  for  as- 
sured oil  supplies,  aome  American  diplomats 
grimly  speculate,  could  well  be  a  sharp 
diminution  of  U.S.  Influence  in  Europe  and 

Asia. 

The  ma)or  goal  of  most  erf  our  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East  is  to  keep  that  from  happening. 
There  axe  serious  doubts  today  tiiai  we  are 
succeeding.  The  Communist  camel  poked  his 
nose  under  the  tent  in  1955  when  Egyptian 
President  Nasser,  rebuffed  by  the  U.S.. 
turned  to  Czechoslovakia  for  weapons.  In 
the  years  since,  the  beast  has  steadily  made 
new  encroachments.  None  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries can  yet  be  labeled  Red  satellites,  but 
the  Russian  gains  have  been  impressive  and 
worrisome.  In  Syria,  where  a  series  of  coups 
d'etat  has  wiped  out  layer  on  layer  of  edu- 
cated leaders  and  many  of  those  who  remain 
are  leftist,  the  army  is  Russian  equipped  and 
largely  directed  by  Soviet  advisers.  Egypt,  its 
economy  almost  bankrupt  and  its  expensive 
military  machine  shattered.  Is  more  depend- 
ent than  ever  on  Russian  assistance.  Two 
years  after  the  elimination  of  Premier  Ben 
Bella.  Algeria  still  truculently  proclaims  Its 
close  friendship  with  Russia.  And  these  are 
three  of  the  weightiest  Arab  nations. 

Underlying  elements  of  strength  remain 
to  us:  only  recently  escaped  from  colonial 
rule,  the  Arabs  are  not  anxious  to  hand  over 
their  Independence;  even  Nasser  has  kept 
local  Communists  under  control  and  has 
moved  quietly  to  restore  communication 
with  the  U.S.  And  Communism,  as  an  ideol- 
ogy, is  incompatible  with  the  Arabs'  dom- 
inant Islamic  faith.  That  said,  though,  re- 
emergence  of  the  dormant  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict has  so  polarized  Middle  Eastern  politics 
that  there  is  danger  that  nearly  all  the  Arab 
countries  will  ally  themselves  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  opposition  to  Israel  and  its  pro- 
tector, the  U.S.  Anti-Conununlst  Arabs  fran- 
tically warn  that  this  is  already  happening. 
According  to  a  Lebanese  statesman  whose 
pro-Western  credentials  are  beyond  re- 
proach. "The  US.  must  ask  itself  this  cen- 
tral question:  'Are  we  ready  to  hand  over  the 
Middle  East  to  the  Russians?"  " 

Measured  against  the  U.S.  Government's 
own  formally  enunciated  goals,  our  present 
approach  can  hardly  be  termed  a  rousing 
success.  We  have  failed  to  keep  the  Russians 
out  or  under  control.  We  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Suez 
Canal  Is  closed  once  more  Continued  access 
to  the  oil.  on  acceptable  terms,  remains  In 
doubt.  It  can  even  be  argued  that  Israel's 
long-term  security  and  prosperity,  far  from 
being  enhanced,  are  today  in  greater 
Jeopardy. 

Some  of  these  aims,  H  must  be  conceded, 
are  so  ambitious  as  to  be  almost  unrealistic; 
perhaps  no  policy  devised  by  human  in- 
genuity can  ever  attain  them  all.  Washing- 
ton officials  warn  that  "the  first  thing  to  re- 
member Is  that  we  aren't  God."  One  ob- 
serves: "We  found  out  in  this  latest  Middle 
Eastern  crisis  that  even  we  and  the  Soviets 
together  couldn't  give  orders  and  expect  peo- 
ple to  snap  their  heels  and  come  to  atten- 
tion." There  is  much  to  this.  The  Arab  world 
Is  not  a  "world"  but  a  sprawling.  dlfTus-  col- 
lection of  thirteen  states  with  little  In  com- 
mon but  language.  Our  goals  there  are  some- 
times contradictory,  as  we  seek  to  remain 
friendly  with  states  antagonistic  to  one  an- 
other. Our  tools  are  limited:  our  military 
strength  is  unusable,  our  aid  program.-  are 
hedged  with  restrictions  demanded  by  Con- 
gress, and  persuasion  is  often  Ineffective.  In 
a  sense,  moreover,  our  efTorts  are  subject  to 
a  double  veto:  Israel  and  its  supporters  can 
establish  one  boundary  to  our  policy,  and 
the  oil-producing  Arab  states  another. 

the    LOLIl.    PERSVASIVE    VOICE 

The  U.S.  is  actually  confronted  with  two 
different  thougli  related  sets  of  problems. 
The  first,  ever  present  in  the  background  and 
at  tunes  totally  overshadowing  the  other, 
arises  out  of  our  very  special  friendship  with 
Israel.    Virtually    all    the    Arab    countries' 


leaders  came  to  power  aiter  Israel's  establish- 
ment, and  therefore  began  relations  with  the 
U.S.  tacitly  accepting  our  close  ties  with  the 
Jewish  state  we  had  helped  create.  While  the 
Middle  East  is  quiet  those  ties  can  usually  be 
Ignored  in  the  Interests  of  cooperation.  But 
when  periodically  the  two  sides  clash,  as 
they  did  over  passage  through  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  U.S.  support  of  Israel  produces  a 
poisonous  Arab  reaction. 

The  second  group  of  complications  have 
their  origin  in  the  frequently  waspish  rela- 
tions among  the  Arab  nations  tliemselves. 
For  a  number  of  years  this  has  really  meant 
relations  of  each  of  the  other  nations  with 
Nasser.  Other  regimes  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  Egyptian  leader  because  he  is. 
however  much  they  may  deplore  it.  the  most 
popular  political  leader  in  the  Arab  world 
and  the  only  Arab  to  whom  both  the  big 
powers  pay  much  attention.  And  he  has 
evinced  ambitions  about  bis  and  Egypt's 
role  in  the  Arab  world  that  almost  inevitably 
pose  threats  to  leaders  of  the  oil-producing 
lands,  where  our  greatest  material  Interests 
lie. 

Nasser  appears  to  be  aiming  for  eventual 
unification  of  the  Arab  world  under  his 
domination.  Part  of  his  motivation  Is  prob- 
ably personal  ambition.  But  he  also  seems 
to  persuade  millions  that  the  welfare  of 
Egypt  and  even  the  other  Arabs  will  thereby 
be" served.  Wealth  and  pyopulatlon  are  un- 
evenly distributed  in  the  Middle  East;  Ku- 
wait. Saudi  Arabia,  and  Libya  have  lots  of 
oil  and  few  people,  while  Egypt  is  poor  and 
crowded.  Thus  a  combination,  Nasser  be- 
lieves, would  benefit  everyone.  And  the  re- 
gions political  power,  he  reasons,  would  be 
enhanced  if  it  spoke  on  the  world  stage  with 
one  voice.  In  his  efforts,  though.  Nasser 
has  run  afoul  of  the  nationalist  aspirations  of 
other  Arab  rulers,  who  are  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  his  leadership.  WhUe  his  appeal  to  the 
masses  is  great  and  extends  to  literally  all  of 
the  Arab  lands,  he  is  regarded  as  a  threat 
by  many  of  their  leaders — especially  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan.  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  King  Hassan  of  Morocco,  and  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba  of  Tunisia. 

In  his  drive  to  unify  and  lead  the  Arabs. 
Nasser  has  tried  a  number  of  different  tactics. 
He  joined  with  Syria  and.  later  In  1958.  "Se- 
men, to  form  the  United  Arab  Republic,  then 
sadly  watched  its  dissolution  three  years 
later  after  a  Syrian  Army  revolt.  He  has  been 
accused  by  other  Arab  chieftains  of  plotting 
to  overthrow  or  assassinate  them.  He  has 
employed  Radio  Cairo  to  pour  out  a  steady 
stream  of  vilification  on  those  who  opposed 
him.  He  intervened  in  Yemen's  civil  war  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and 
to  ensure  a  friendly  regime  in  Aden  when 
the  British  depart.  More  recently,  of  course, 
he  used  the  tension  of  the  confrontation 
with  Israel  to  force  Hussein  into  a  military 
pact.  None  of  these  stratagems  has  really 
been  successful.  From  time  to  time,  disap- 
pointed and  chastened.  Nasser  retires  Ix-hind 
his  own  borders  vowing  to  concentrate  on 
Egypt's  internal  economic  problems.  But  an 
Arnerican  acquaintance  suggests  that  those 
problems  are  so  staggering  that  Nasser  can 
bear  to  look  at  them  for  only  six  months 
or  so  and  then  begins  longing  again  for  his 
old  foreign  adventures. 

The  official  U.S.  attitude  toward  Nasser  has 
swung  wildly  from  ardent  cultivation  to 
near-ostracism.  A  former  government  official 
who  knows  the  Egyptian  president  well  con- 
tends that  we  have  always  handled  him  ex- 
actly wrong^wooing  him  when  we  should 
have  been  firm  and  hitting  him  too  hard 
when  the  wooing  didn't  work.  Thtis  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Kennedy  Administration,  he 
suggests,  we  were  overgenerous  in  granting 
aid  to  Egypt,  then  too  precipitate  In  with- 
drawing It  four  years  later  when  Nasser  dis- 
pleased us.  Egyptian  resentment  was  height- 
ened by  the  "fact  that  In  the  year  before 
withdrawal  98  percent  of  the  aid  was  food, 
which  made  It  appear  that  we  were  condemn- 
ing Egj-pt's  poor  to  starvation  out  of  spite. 
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There  are  those  who  believe,  however,  that 
we  had  loet  any  hope  of  getting  along  with 
Nasser  long  before  that.  They  label  the  Is- 
raeli raid  on  the  Gaza  Strip  In  February,  1955, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  Nasser  was  ap- 
palled to  discover,  when  the  Israeli  troops 
poured  Into  Gaza,  that  they  could  just  as 
easily  have  swept  on  to  Cairo  He  demanded 
that  the  US.  sell  him  arms  to  counterbal- 
ance the  Israeli  strength  After  months  of 
unsuccessful  haggling,  he  announced  a  deal 
with  the  Czechs  for  weapons  In  amounts  and 
varieties  far  greater  than  anything  he  had 
asked  from  the  U  S.  In  July.  1956.  President 
Elsenhower,  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  retaliated  by  backing  down  on  com- 
mltmenU  to  help  build  the  high  dam  at 
Aswan.  A  week  later  Nasser  seized  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  three  months  after  that  Israel, 
Britain,  and  France  Invaded  Egypt.  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  the  US.  played  a  major 
role  in  forcing  the  invaders  out  But  Dulles' 
legalistic  rationalizations  fanned  little 
warmth  in  Egyptian  breasts:  some  Egyptians 
blame  us  for  bringing  about  the  crisis  In  the 
first  place. 

In  our  dealings  with  other  Arab  countries, 
we  have  always  been  Influenced  by  the 
thought  of  Nasser  in  the  background.  Thus 
we  have  quickly  cooled  to  Arabs  who  seemed 
to  share  Nasser's  radical  alms:  Syriu.  the 
Yemeni  Republicans,  sometimes  Iraq  And  we 
have  been  solicitous  of  those  who  appeared 
potential  counterweights  to  Nasser.  The  most 
striking  example,  of  course,  is  Jordan,  where 
we  have  poured  millions  into  an  effort  to 
create  a  viable  economy  in  a  state  almost 
without  resources  The  weakness  in  this  bal- 
ancing policy  has  always  been  the  Israeli 
question.  When  the  Middle  East  is  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  revolutionaries  and  the 
conservatives,  our  material  interests  are  rea- 
sonably protected.  But  where  Israel  is  con- 
cerned, no  Arab  leader  Is  secure  enough  to 
stand  by  us  while  we  maintain  a  posture  of 
favoritism.  It  seems  fair  to  ask  if  we  might 
Improve  our  prospects  in  the  Arab  world,  and 
Indirectly  further  Israel's  best  long-term  In- 
terests, by  a  more  visibly  evenhanded  ap- 
proach, 

A    COMMrrMENT    AB.^NDONED 

Evenhandedness,  of  course,  is  not  always 
easy  to  attain.  At  times  it  is  impossible. 
When  Nasser  announced  the  block;'.d-?  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.  there  was  no  middle  ground. 
The  U.S.  had  to  accept  it  or  opp.ose  It;  we 
opposed  It.  Similarly,  when  an  intransigent 
Arab  leader  puts  us  in  a  position  that  chal- 
lenges our  commitment  to  Israels  existence, 
we  have  no  room  for  maneuver.  But  there 
have  been  many  examples  of  less  inevitable 
partiality  in  the  past  that  had  already  condi- 
tioned the  Arabs  to  regard  us  as  completely 
in  the  Israeli  camp  when  trouble  came.  Offi- 
cial government  aid  to  Israel  ($11  billion), 
for  example,  almost  equals  that  given  Egypt 
over  the  past  two  decades— although  Egypt 
has  eleven  times  as  many  people.  In  that 
same  period  another  »1  billion  In  private  aid. 
by  means  of  tax-deductible  contributions 
to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  has  tipped  the 
balance  even  more.  And  while  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment seldom  hesitates  to  threaten  the 
cutoff  of  aid  when  Arab  regimes  displease  us, 
only  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  invasion  of  1956 
did  we  use  that  stick  on  Israel  Much  as  we 
<*v-<leplored  the  Israeli  attack  in  Jime,  we  did 
not  employ  all  the  pressure  available  to  tis  to 
head  It  off'  After  the  cease-fire,  moreover,  the 
U.S.  posture  In  the  United  Nations  was 
plainly  on  the  side  of  Israel.  However  compel- 
lini?  our  reasons,  we  abandoned  an  uncon- 
ditional seventeen-year-old  commitment — 
reaffirmed  as  recently  as  May  23  by  President 
Johnson— to  the  territorial  Integrity  of  all 
the  states  In  the  Middle  East.  We  also  ab- 
stained on  the  Pakistani  resolution  deploring 
Israel's  take-over  of  Jerusalem,  although  we 
had  publicly  criticized  such  action.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, even  the  more  moderate  Arabs 
were  outraged. 


Some  studies  of  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
store our  badly  damaged  position  are  under 
way  in  the  government,  but  there  Is  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  are  as  searching  and  crit- 
ical as  the  situation  may  require.  Early  in 
the  crisis.  President  Johnson  appointed  a 
special  task  force  rim  by  former  White  House 
aide  McGeorge  Bundy,  giving  the  impression 
that  Washington  was  taking  a  hard  new 
look  at  our  policies.  But  Bundy  has  now 
gone  back  to  his  duties  at  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  is  spending  only  part  time  on  the 
Washington  project.  Officials  are  at  pains, 
moreover,  to  deny  that  any  criticism  of  the 
past  was  Implied  by  the  task  force's  appoint- 
ment. It  was  designed  merely  to  help  coordi- 
nate operations  related  to  Middle  Eastern 
problems,  they  explain. 

"OPINION      IS      A      VERT      rLEXIBLE      THING" 

The  fact  Is  that  Washington  policy  makers. 
while  they  mslst  they  are  not  complacent, 
seem  remarkably  unalarmed.  Consoled  by 
what  they  call  disastrous  Soviet  losses,  they 
discount  the  view  of  moderate  Arabs  that 
our  own  losses  have  been  even  more  severe. 
They  appear  to  regard  Arab  emotions  as  not 
truly  a  factor  In  the  equation,  or  at  least 
as  too  unreliable  to  consider  in  planning 
future  action.  Some  speak  confidently,  and 
even  condescendingly,  of  how  fickle  those 
emotions  are.  ("Opinion  Is  a  very  flexible 
thing  In  the  Arab  world,"  a  responsible 
official  remarks.  "An  Egyptian  Journalist  once 
told  me  that  it  takes  three  days  to  change 
public  opinion  In  Egypt")  They  count 
heavily  on  the  traditional  divisions  of  the 
Arab  world  and  fear  of  Communism  to  send 
some  of  Its  leaders  scurrying  back  to  us  for 
aid  and  protection. 

They  also  recognize  the  formidable  built-in 
political  resistance  to  any  consideration  of 
new  directions  In  American  Middle  Eastern 
policies.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  U.S. 
citizens  neither  know  nor  care  anything 
about  the  region.  Most  of  those  who  do  care 
are  emotionally  partial  to  Israel,  and  many 
of  these  are  effectively  vocal  In  their  support. 
Few  of  the  remainder  can  or  will  make  them- 
selves heard.  Either  they  are  dissuaded  by 
fears  of  being  labeled  anti-Semitic,  or  their 
small  voices  are  lost  in  the  void  of  public 
Indifference. 

This  near-unanimous  backing  for  Israel 
handicaps  US.  diplomats  In  the  Arab  world. 
In  the  recent  fighting,  certainly,  Israel  bene- 
fited from  the  fact  that  the  Syrians  and 
Egyptians  had  provoked  the  crisis  and  had 
made  noisy  threats  about  their  intentions. 
But  the  American  public's  sympathy  for 
Israel  has  been  obvious  throughout  the  little 
country's  history.  "There's  nothing  we  can 
do  about  that  partiality."  says  a  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  a  major  Arab  capital.  "It's 
the  great  embarrassment  of  the  official  policy 
In  the  Middle  East." 

The  one-sided  attitude  of  the  American 
pubUc,  moreover,  reflects  more  than  their 
sympathetic  feelings  about  the  Israelis. 
Americans  react  negatively  to  their  Image  of 
the  Arabs  as  backward,  cruel,  largely  un- 
civilized desert  dwellers — an  image,  accord- 
ing to  one  Arab  scholar,  derived  from  dimly 
recalled,  badly  taught  Sunday-school  stories 
and  unconscious  reUglous  hostility  toward 
Islam.  There  is  no  real  knowledge  to  counter 
the  myths.  Certainly  there  is  Uttle  awareness 
of  the  Arabs"  illustrious  history,  a  fact  that 
Infuriates  them.  And  far  too  often  the  Arabs, 
as  some  of  them  admit,  have  been  their  own 
worst  enemies.  Many  of  their  leaders  have 
offended  U.S.  voters  and  their  representatives. 
Extravagant  language  Is  much  admired  in  the 
Arab  world,  for  example,  but  Americans  tend 
to  take  it  at  face  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  no  effort 
wh,itever  to  look  at  the  problems  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  through  Arab  eyes.  To  do  so  is  to 
begin  to  discern  the  dimensions  of  their 
grievances.  There  are  many — not  all  of  them 
entirely  realistic.  Many  Arabs  believe  we 
want  the  militarily  weak  and  divided,  which 
may  well  be  true  so  long  as  Nasser  remains 


the  obvious  candidate  to  lead  a  united  Arab 
world.  They  suspect  we  want  to  retain, 
through  our  aid  programs  and  other  means, 
much  of  the  Influence  of  the  old  colonial 
powers.  They  charge  that  we  have  brought 
them  Into  the  cold  war  by  forcing  Egypt  to 
turn  to  the  Communists  for  weapons  and  by 
labeling  neutrality  immoral.  They  complain 
that  our  assistance  to  them  is  niggardly  and 
motivated  not  by  friendship  but  by  self- 
interest.  These  grievances  have  long  existed, 
but  they  have  been  given  special  force  by 
dramatization  of  the  more  serious  Arab 
charge  that  we  are  blatantly  partial  where 
Israel  Is  concerned.  So  strongly  do  they  feel 
about  this  that  many  who  reject  Nasser's 
charges  of  direct  U.S.  Involvement  in  the 
war  regard  our  flnanclal  and  diplomatic  sup- 
port of  Israel  as  almost  equally  reprehensible. 

THE    IRREPLACEABLE    OH. 

Only  the  complaint  about  Israel  is  univer- 
sal. But  it  has  Inflamed  even  basically  pro- 
Western  Arabs  so  much  that  many  are  now 
inclined  to  endorse  the  other  accusations 
as  well.  And  the  compulsion  to  strike  back 
jeopardizes,  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before,  our  stake  In  the  Arab  countries'  oil. 
There  Is  considerable  reluctance,  on  the  part 
of  American  oilmen  no  less  than  government 
officials,  to  make  much  of  this  stake  In  public. 
They  realize  that  It  Is  all  but  Impossible, 
In  a  nation  with  the  popular  traditions  of  the 
US.  to  suggest  that  material  Interests  should 
be  weighed  along  with  such  human  consid- 
erations as  Israel's  welfare.  It  is  senseless, 
however,  not  to  face  up  to  the  very  real 
possibility  of  the  loss  of  the  oil  and  the  im- 
plications of  such  a  loss. 

In  ten  years,  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy  could  reduce  Arab  oil's  im- 
portance drastically.  But  for  now  It  is  quite 
literally  irreplaceable.  Even  the  present  par- 
tial boycott  has  created  serious  hardships  for 
Britain.  The  added  transportation  costs  and 
higher  prices  for  substitute  oil  amount  to 
roughly  $1  million  a  day.  The  U.S..  whose  Arab 
petroleum  Imports  amounted  to  only  350.000 
barrels  a  day.  has  not  suffered,  but  individual 
American  companies  have  been  hurt.  As  a 
group,  U  S  oil  firms  have  a  gross  invest- 
ment of  nearly  $3  billion  ($15  billion  net 
after  depreciation)  In  the  Arab  lands,  and 
their  profits  from  production  there  last  year 
amounted  to  mjre  than  $1  billion. 

It  Is  by  no  means  clear  what  the  oil  com- 
panies' fate  will  be.  The  largest  Arab  oil- 
producing  state.s.  thus  far,  have  not  shown 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  total  shutdown  ad- 
vocated by  some  Arab  countries.  The  meas- 
ures they  "have  taken,  in  fact,  were  the  least 
they  could  do  as  members  of  the  Arab 
world.  But  oilmen  still  have  their  fingers 
crossed.  An  unhappy  executive  In  Beirut 
says,  "It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  lay  a 
bet  on  our  being  here  five  years  from  now. 
and  If  we  are  the  situation  won't  be  easy." 
Yet  Immediate  nationalization  of  the  fields 
and  expulsion  of  the  foreign  operating  com- 
panies Is  unlikely.  The  Idea  has  long  ap- 
pealed to  many  Arab  leaders.  Including  some 
whom  the  U.S.  Government  regards  as 
friends.  Even  splitting  the  proceeds  about 
sixty-forty  with  the  companies,  and  selling 
at  the  lowest  prices  In  the  world  ($1.59  per 
barrel  for  Kuwaiti  oil  compared  with  $2  27 
for  Venezuelan  crude),  the  oil-producing 
countries  take  In  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  a 
year  in  royalties  and  taxes  from  the  oil  firms. 
If  they  could  keep  all  the  selling  price,  and 
could  agree  among  themselves  to  raise  that 
price,  the  wealth  generated— for  economic 
development  or  weapons — would  be  stagger- 
ing. Nationalization,  however,  would  be  far 
from  easy  to  carry  out.  Arab  experts  agree 
that  all  the  countries  would  have  to  take 
the  step  together  and  this  just  doesn't  seem 
to  be  In  the  cards  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Even  If  the  countries  could  coordinate  na- 
tionalization, they  would  face  the  formid- 
able problem  of  selling  their  oil.  The  market- 
ing outlets  in  the  major  oil-consuming  re- 
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glons  are  in  private  hands.  Unless  the  evicted 
companies  agreed  to  buy  the  oil.  foregoing 
their  share  of  the  most  profitable  phase  of 
the  business,  the  Arabs  would  have  almost 
no  place  to  turn.  "It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  replace  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Western  World."  admits  an  Arab  petroleum 
expert. 

If  nationalization  is  only  a  remote  threat, 
tiowever,  some  form  of  painful  squeeze  on 
the  companies  is  probable.  A  continuation 
of  the  crisis,  in  fact,  seems  likely  to  bring 
unwelcome  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
industry.  The  French  are  vigorously  seeking 
to  convert  President  de  Gaulle's  stance  into 
material  advantage  by  improving  their  po- 
sition in  the  Arab  oil  fields.  And  the  Italian 
Government  oil  agency.  E.N.I..  which  has 
long  coveted  access  to  Arab  oil.  now  seems 
within  sight  of  its  goal.  Talks  between  E.N.I, 
and  the  Iraqi  Government  have  been  going 
on  since  1961.  when  Iraq  announced  the  ex- 
propriation of  about  99  percent  of  the  West- 
ern consortium's  acreage.  Now  the  Italian 
Government  reportedly  is  dangling  a  $70- 
milllon  low-interest  loan  in  exchange  for  a 
development  contract  for  E  N.I.  American 
oilmen  are  resigned  to  seeing  both  the 
French  and  the  Italians  achieve  some  meas- 
ure of  success. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  companies  will 
have  to  settle  for  a  smaller  share  of  the  oil 
revenues.  Three  weeks  after  the  cease-fire, 
Beirut's  authoritative  Middle  East  Economic 
Survey  noted  that  "Arab  oil  producing  coun- 
tries, to  fulfill  their  role  as  financiers  of  the 
Arab  world,  will  have  to  insure  a  steady  In- 
crease In  their  oil  revenues,  not  only  in  terms 
of  over-all  payments  but  also  in  terms  of  per- 
barrel  payments."  Even  if  the  situation  quiets 
down,  therefore,  the  outlook  Is  for  slimmer 
profits  and  more  painful  headaches  in  the 
oil  business.  And  If  large-scale  fighting 
should  break  out  once  more,  with  the  U.S. 
sympathetic  to  the  Israelis,  expulsion  of 
American  firms  would  be  a  real  possibility,  no 
matter  how  self -destructive  that  might  be. 

WHAT'S    GOOD    FOB    ISRAEL? 

In  spite  of  Its  importance,  if  our  interest  in 
the  oil  conflicted  directly  with  our  concern 
for  Israel,  we  would  probably  regretfully  have 
to  watch  the  oil  go  down  the  drain.  But  our 
stake  in  both  may  well  call  for  some  shift  in 
our  position.  A  good  case  can  be  made  that 
Israel,  for  reasons  easy  to  understand,  has 
been  pursuing  a  course  that  is  not  in  its  own 
best  long-term  interests.  It  could  further  be 
argued  that  the  U.S.  has  encouraged  these 
unwise  policies  by  failure  to  view  the  Middle 
East  from  a  more  dispassionate  and  balanced 
position.  Thus  the  U.S.  alienated  the  Arabs 
and  was  unable  to  dissuade  Israel  from  action 
that  may  have  made  its  existence  all  the 
more  precarious.  The  shock  waves  from 
Israel's  victory  are  still  sweeping  across  the 
Middle  East.  Ironically.  U.S.  officials  say,  they 
threaten  most  damage  in  the  very  lands  that 
had  been  most  tolerant  toward  Israel.  The 
tiny  Jewish  state's  long-range  security,  more- 
over, may  not  truly  be  enhanced  by  boundary 
changes  or  declarations  of  an  end  to  belliger- 
ency or  even  free  passage  through  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba.  Ultimately.  Israel  can  prosper  only 
if  its  Arab  neighbors  can  be  reconciled  to  its 
presence. 

In  the  long  sweep  of  history  the  Arabs  have 
a  lot  going  for  them.  The  Western  world 
tends  to  view  Israel  even  now  as  the  under- 
dog—a tiny  Jewish  David  facing  the  Arab 
Goliath.  This  is  true  In  terms  of  total  popu- 
lations (2,500,000  Israelis  versus  110  million 
Arabs)  and  geographic  area,  but  today  the 
Israelis  are  almost  a  match  for  the  Arabs  In 
terms  of  citizens  able  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  modern  society — those  in  good  health, 
educated,  skilled,  and  possessed  of  high 
morale.  The  Arabs  are  not  likely  to  remain 
forever  Industrially  backward,  unable  to  em- 
Ploy  the  tools  of  destruction  effectively.  In 
spite  of  many  mistakes  and  setbacks,  a  re- 
tnarkable  amount  of  progress  has  already 
t>een  made  In  education  in  the  past  decade. 


By  1990,  moreover,  the  Arabs  are  expected  to 
number  more  than  200  million  to  Israel's  six 
million,  at  present  rates  of  growth.  If  the  ten- 
sions cannot  be  eased  somehow.  Israel  one 
day  loill  face  overwhelming  force.  Even  pro- 
tected by  nuclear  weapons  or  foreign  allies. 
It  will  then  only  be  able  to  emulate  Samson 
and  destroy  its  enemies  along  with  Itself. 

In  spite  of  this  prospect,  there  has  been 
almost  no  progress  toward  defusing  the  ex- 
plosive animosity.  Israeli  policy  seems  di- 
rected above  all  else  at  forcing  the  Arabs 
formally  to  admit  defeat  and.  by  Implication, 
to  accept  as  settled  many  issues  still  out- 
standing. But  viewed  In  long-range  terms, 
this  reverses  the  logical  order  of  events.  First, 
the  Issues  that  divide  the  antagonists  should 
be  resolved;  then  a  formal  end  to  hostilities 
could  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Arab  leaders  now  find  it  impossible  to  ac- 
knowledge Israel  under  duress.  And  even  If 
they  can  be  forced  to  do  so.  their  signatures 
on  a  peace  treaty  will  never  prevent  further 
warfare  while  the  basic  causes  of  Arab  hos- 
tility remain.  After  almost  two  decades  of 
no  progress  toward  reconciliation.  Israelis 
and  their  American  well-wishers  should  ex- 
amine soberly  the  possibility  that  a  change 
of  strategy  could  bring  better  results. 

A     POSSIBLE     NEW     APPROACH 

It  is  Obviously  far  easier  to  crlticlae  past 
policies  than  to  formulate  new  ones  There 
are  no  dramatic  new  initiatives  to  propose, 
and  no  one  can  say  with  assurance  that  this 
or  that  pro~ram  will  work.  But  what  might 
offer  some  hope  is  a  new  approach,  one  that 
focuses  not  on  securing  controversial  and 
possibly  unessential  Israeli  "rights"  but  on 
helping  the  Arabs  regain  their  self-respect. 
Over  the  long  run,  this  can  be  done  only  by 
the  Arab  countries  themselves,  by  means  of 
development  that  enables  them  to  view 
themselves  as  the  economic  and  political 
equals  of  Israel.  For  the  shorter  term,  how- 
ever, there  are  at  least  two  offenses  to  Arab 
pride  that  could  be  eliminated :  the  jjflhealed 
sore  of  the  refugees  from  the  19/B  violence 
and  the  presence  on  Arab  soil  of  conquering 
Israeli  soldiers.  By  persuading  the  Israelis  to 
take  a  generous  attitude  on  these  two  issues. 
moreover,  the  U.S.  could  demonstrate  Its 
Impartiality  In  a  way  that  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  its  own  embarrassed  Arab 
friends — e.g..  Hussein  of  Jordan,  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  et  al. 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  refugee 
problem  may  have  been  altered  substantially 
by  the  outcome  of  the  fighting.  The  Israeli 
forces  overran,  and  now  occupy,  territory 
where  about  half  of  the  refugees  lived  before 
the  war  started.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
how  many  will  end  up  in  Israeli-occupied 
territory.  An  undetermined  number  fled  to 
areas  still  in  Arab  hands  and.  although  Israel 
has  agreed  to  p>ermlt  some  of  them  to  return, 
it  is  still  unclear  how  liberal  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment will  be  about  their  repatriation.  But 
It  Is  certain  that  Israel  has  under  Its  Juris- 
diction a  large  share  of  the  refugees. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  Israel 
will  now  move  to  Integrate  them  Into  the 
economic  life  of  the  captured  lands.  In  this 
there  may  be  some  wishful  thinking.  For 
the  west-bank  region  of  Jordan,  although 
already  developed  to  a  considerable  degree, 
was  crowded  before  its  occupation  It  may  be 
Impossible  to  absorb  all  of  the  refugees  there, 
and  thus  far  Tel  Aviv  has  shown  no  willing- 
ness to  take  them  back  into  pre-war  Israel. 
Signs  of  Arab  resistance  to  Israeli  rule  In 
Old  Jerusalem,  moreover,  cast  doubt  on 
the  assumption  that  many  Arabs  will  live 
willingly  under  the  government  of  Israel.  It 
Is  conceivable  that  events  may  prove  to  have 
diminished  the  refugee  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  situa- 
tion has  only  been  complicated  further. 
Certainly  the  way  In  which  the  Israeli-con- 
trolled refugees  are  treated  could  play  a 
part  in  determining  the  future  attitude  of 
reasonable  Arabs.   And  the  U.S.,   by  insist- 


ing on  fair  and  considerate  treatment,  could 
help  regain  its  position  among  these  Arabs. 

THE  "OLD  "  REFUGEE  PROBLEM 

But  there  still  remains  the  "old"  refugee 
Issue,  which  has  been  nagging  the  conscience 
of  the  world  since  700,000  refugees  fled  Pal- 
estine when  Israel  was  established.  In  nine- 
teen years  their  numbers  have  swollen  to 
1.300.000  and  they  lived,  before  the  latest 
fighting  broke  out,  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jor- 
don,  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  Some  exist  In  the 
worst  squalor:  the  luckiest  occupy  monoto- 
nous, crowded,  but  relatively  livable  camps 
operated  by  the  United  Nations  Belief  and 
Woriis  Agency.  Even  they  are  housed,  clothed, 
fed,  and  Inadequately  educated  on  a  daily 
allowance  of  10  cents  per  person. 

The  U.S.  contributes  the  lion's  share  to- 
ward their  subsistence;  it  has  given  $403 
million  of  the  $599  million  donated  to  refu- 
gee care  through  last  year.  Private  citizens 
recently  formed  a  Near  East  Emergency  Do- 
nations Committee  (NEED)  to  channel  ad- 
ditional corporate  and  individual  donations 
to  the  agency  in  the  current  emergency. 
Periodically,  U.S.  officials  have  attempted  to 
promote  a  settlement.  Invariably,  rebuffs 
from  one  side  or  the  other  have  made  us 
throw  up  our  hands.  Israel  has  attempted  to 
use  the  refugees  as  bargaining  counters  In 
its  campaign  to  force  Arab  recognition.  The 
Arabs  have  seen  them  as  their  strongest  claim 
on  the  decency  of  the  West — their  only  good 
card  In  the  propaganda  game. 

Israel  has  much  to  gain  from  elimination 
of  the  problem.  Besides  being  pitiable,  the 
refugees  are  extremely  dangerous.  Prom  vhelr 
ranks  have  come  most  of  the  commando- 
type  raiders  who  periodically  cross  into 
Israel  and  stage  terrorist  attacks.  It  Is  their 
presence,  as  an  organized,  easily  manipu- 
lated pressure  group,  that  has  kept  Arabs  of 
good  will  at  the  mercy  of  lowest-common- 
denomtnator  politics.  If.  as  Arab  extremists 
suggest.  Israel  Is  to  be  turned  Into  "another 
Vietnam."  it  will  be  refugees  who  provide  the 
guerrillas. 

Working  out  a  detailed  plan  will  be  diffi- 
cult, the  more  so  as  such  a  plan  may  well 
face  Arab  attempts  to  sabotage  it  by  pressure 
on  the  refugees.  But  it  surely  is  not  beyond 
human  capability  Its  provisions  will  presum- 
ably have  to  include  acceptance  by  Israel  of 
a  sizeable  portion  of  the  refugees  as  repatri- 
ates (although  this  requirement  could  per- 
haps be  satisfied  by  continued  occupancy,  of 
Israeli  territory  by  the  refugees  now  there), 
generous  compensation  for  the  others,  invi- 
tations to  many  to  resettle  in  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries,  and  intensive  training  de- 
signed to  make  them  attractive  as  human 
resources  throughout  the  Arab  world.  If  the 
plan  is  generous  enough,  and  reasonable 
enough,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
most  intransigent  Arab  leader  to  refuse  it. 
standing  up  indefinitely  to  the  combined 
pressure  of  world  opinion,  his  own  citizens, 
and  the  refugees  themselves. 

In  the  excitement  of  Israel's  overwhelming 
military  success,  It  may  be  easier  to  per- 
suade the  Israelis  to  tackle  the  refugee  prob- 
lem than  to  give  up  the  leverage  of  their  ter- 
ritorial gains.  But  It  might  be  well  for  the 
U.S.  to  encourage  them  to  consider  with- 
drawal— and  without  some  of  the  prior  con- 
ditions on  which  they  now  Insist.  It  Is  by 
no  means  obvious  that  the  terms  sought  by 
Israel  will  really  contribute  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  area  and  hence  to  its  own  ulti- 
mate interests.  Such  a  withdrawal  might 
seem  a  return  to  the  conditions  that  brought 
on  the  fighting,  and  a  pointless  abandon- 
ment of  hard-won  fortified  defense  positions. 
But  it  could  be  argued  that  the  Arab  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Syrian  heights  and  the 
massed  troops  in  the  Sinai  Desert  were  symp- 
toms, not  causes,  of  the  hostility.  Arab  re- 
sentment of  Israel's  presence — the  basic 
cause  of  the  fighting — has  been  Intensified 
by  Israeli  occupation  of  Arab  terrltcrj-  Some 
diplomats  believe  tha    trom  its  present  posl- 
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tlon  of  strength.  Israel  could  well  afford  to 
hand  bade  some  of  the  land,  undercutting 
Arab  charges  that  It  Is  aggressive  and 
expansionist. 

U.S.  officials  argue  that  It  Is  too  early  to 
expect  the  Israelis  to  mltlgat«  their  con- 
ditions. Internal  political  considerations 
make  It  difficult  for  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  to 
do  so  at  the  moment.  In  1956,  American  dip- 
lomats point  out.  even  under  the  combined 
pressure  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Russians,  Israeli 
troops  remained  four  months  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
before  withdrawing.  Publicly,  however,  we 
have  given  no  indication  that  we  wish  to  see 
the  Israelis  withdraw— except  on  their  own 
original  terms,  which  American  officials  con- 
cede would  be  dangerous  for  any  Arab  leader 
to  accept.  And  If  we  have  been  acUve  behind 
the  scenes,  no  effects  are  visible. 

REGIONAL    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

U  by  whatever  means,  the  Immediate  crisis 
can  be  damped  down  and  the  attention  of 
the  Arabs  directed  away  from  revenge,  the 
prospects  for  eventual  development  of  the 
region  are  good.  The  Impact  of  the  war  has, 
at  least  temporarily,  revived  the  goal  of  uni- 
fied effort  and  shown  Arab  leaders  how  badly 
they  need  to  strengthen  themselves.  If  ever 
a  section  of  the  globe  cried  out  for  regional 
development.  It  Is  the  Middle  East.  Of  the  oil- 
rich  countries,  only  Iraq  has  the  resources 
to  become  a  balanced  agricultural-industrial 
state.  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia.  Abu  Dhabi,  and 
Libya  combined  have  about  ten  million  resi- 
dents, and  almost  all  their  land  Is  desert.  Yet 
their  oil  resources  generate  tremendous 
amounts  of  capital,  most  of  which  cannot 
be  constructively  employed  within  their  own 
borders.  So  great  are  the  returns  from  oU 
that  the  Middle  East,  given  technical  assist- 
ance and  encouragement,  could  probably 
finance  Its  own  development  with  almost  no 
foreig^n  financial  aid. 

Kuwait  has  for  six  years  shared  some  of 
Its  great  oil  wealth  by  way  of  loans  and  bank 
deposits  totaling  nearly  $700  million.  Some 
expanded  version  of  the  Kuwait  Fund  for 
Arab  Economic  Development,  with  other  oil- 
producing  countries  Joining  in  support.  Is 
probably  the  most  promising  vehicle  for  de- 
velopment. Dr.  Talha  Yaffl.  economist  and 
general  manager  of  Kuwait  Investment  Co.. 
has  worked  out  in  some  detail  how  such  an 
Inter-Arab  fund  could  be  financed  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  that  it  could  provide  for 
development.  Under  his  proposal,  all  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  would  be  obliged  to  con- 
tribute 5  percent  of  their  oil  revenues,  to 
be  matched  by  an  equal  contribution  by  the 
private  foreign  companies  holding  the  oil 
concessions.  If  the  organization  were  started 
this  year  on  that  principle,  he  says,  it  would 
immediately  have  $308  million  at  its  disposal. 
By  1990.  he  eatimatea,  It  would  have  taken 
In  $14  billion.  Such  amounts  dwarf  the  $3.8 
billion  in  American  economic  and  military 
aid  to  the  Arab  countries  over  the  last 
decade. 

Consideration  Is  also  once  more  being  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Middle  Eastern 
Development  Bank.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  U.S.  this  would  offer  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  direct  role  In  development  of  the  re- 
gion. Involvement  In  such  a  scheme  at  this 
time  might  be  difficult  to  sell  Congress,  be- 
cause It  could  commit  the  US.  to  large-scale 
support  of  programs  devised  In  considerable 
degree  by  others.  But  it  would  help  convince 
the  Arabs  that  we  are  not  determined  to 
force  an  American  solution  to  Middle  Eastern 
economic  problems. 

IRRIGATION  AND  EUSCTRICTTT 

Spending  all  the  funds  wisely,  of  course, 
would  be  anything  but  automatic.  Planners 
and  developers  can  be  hired,  however,  and 
patterns  have  already  been  set  elsewhere.  A 
notable  example  is  the  Integrated  regional- 
development  program  being  carried  out  la 
Iran's  Khuzestan  province  by  the  Develop- 
ment &  Resources  Corp.  of  New  York.  Formed 


In  1955  by  David  Llllenthal  and  Gordon 
Clapp.  two  former  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity chairmen,  the  company  has  reclaimed 
50  000  acres  from  the  desert  and  plans  even- 
tually to  turn  an  additional  200.000  acrea 
Into  productive  agricultural  land.  Farm  out- 
put In  the  province  has  already  Increased 
two  and  a  half  times  as  a  result  of  the  large- 
scale  Irrigation  and  hydroelectric-dam  sys- 
tems. Development  &  Resources  is  carrying 
out  fourteen  other  projects  around  the  world, 
and  its  officials  are  more  than  willing  to  take 
on  part  of  an  Arab  development  program. 

A  dramatic  possibility  for  development  Is 
the  plan  devised  by  Rear  Admiral  Lewis 
Strauss,  former  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  strongly  supported 
by  former  President  Eisenhower.  It  calls  for 
the  construction  of  three  huge  nuclear-pow- 
ered plants  to  produce  electricity  and  to  con- 
vert seawater  Into  fresh  water.  The  water 
would  then  be  used  to  Irrigate  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  that  is  now  desert.  Strauss  es- 
timates the  cost  of  the  project  at  around  $1 
billion  and  has  proposed  that  the  U.S.  put 
up  half  of  the  initial  $200-milllon  capitali- 
zation. 

By  any  standard,  the  U.S.  has  a  huge  stake 
in  the  tranquility  of  the  Middle  East.  As  a 
high-ranking  State  Department  official  puts 
it:  "We  can't  have  another  one  of  these 
wars  every  few  years.  It's  too  costly  and  it's 
too  damned  dangerous."  Among  other  things, 
this  is  probably  the  last  war  the  Arabs  and 
Israel  can  fight  without  employing  fearfully 
destructive  and  sophisticated  weapons.  The 
escalation  from  1956  Is  Itself  sobering. 

The  obstacles  that  confront  the  U.S.  in 
Its  efforts  to  play  a  constructive  role  are 
admittedly  greater  than  at  any  time  since 
It  moved  onto  the  Middle  Eastern  stage,  and 
it  will  take  time  to  restore  our  exhausted 
credit  with  the  Arabs.  But  the  effort  must 
be  made.  Our  ovm  safety  Is  too  intimately 
involved  to  write  off  the  Arabs.  And  If  we  are 
not  to  write  them  off.  our  policy  makers  may 
well  have  to  move  visibly  Into  a  posture  of 
more  balanced  friendship  with  both  sides. 
The  war,  and  our  pro-Israeli  stance,  have 
cut  the  ground  from  beneath  those  Arabs 
who  were  our  advocates.  If  they  are  to  take 
a  public  p>oBltion  favorable  to  us  again, 
we  must  give  them  something  to  rally 
around.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Arabs  will 
have  to  respond  positively.  Our  commit- 
ment to  Israel's  existence  Is  not  negotiable. 
From  our  own  point  of  view,  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  is  to  understand  that  we  are  In 
serious  trouble  In  the  Arab  lands,  and  that 
we  cannot  Just  wait  patiently  for  them  to 
get  over  their  anger.  If  we  make  no  moves, 
our  adversaries  could  win  the  game  by 
default. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE REORGANIZA'nON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  growing 
public  pressure  for  new  Government 
services  coupled  with  the  inevitable 
bureaucratic  tendency  to  expend  has 
pushed   Federal  spending   to  enormous 


proportions  in  recent  years.  Despite  an 
obvious  need  for  a  large  part  of  this 
budgetary  increase  commonsense  telLs  us 
that  much  of  it  is  wasted.  The  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  generally  agree  that  the  economic 
pressures  of  the  'Vietnam  war  require 
that  unessential  domestic  spending  be 
curbed  and  that  wasteful  programs  be 
eliminated. 

If  significant  improvements  are  to  be 
made,  however,  this  unanimity  or  pur- 
pose must  become  swiftly  translated  into 
action.  But  unfortunately  it  seems  as 
though  Federal  spending  is  becoming 
merely  a  convenient  topic  of  conversa- 
tion like  the  weather,  with  everyone 
talking  about  it.  but  no  one  controlling  it. 
Part  of  the  problem  here  is  that  de- 
tailed information  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  Federal  programs  that 
is  so  necessary  for  making  intelligent 
budget  savings  is  simply  not  available. 
On  January  11  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  47)  to  develop  this  much 
needed  information  by  establishing  a 
Hoover-type  Commission  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch.  This  blue- 
ribbon  panel  would  be  authorized  to  sur- 
vey the  organization  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  for  a  2 -year 
period  and  to  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  Forty-one  of  my  colleagues 
have  since  joined  In  cosponsorship  of 
this  measure. 

More  recently  a  similar  proposal  «S. 
2116"  was  put  forth  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  and  cosponsored  by  20  fellow 
Senators.  Thus  63  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  such  a  study. 

This  evidence  of  concern  is  most  heart- 
ening. For  if  domestic  Federal  spending 
is  truly  to  be  limited  a  thorough  review 
of  executive  organization  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. And  only  a  professionally  staffed 
review  commission  with  unstinting  o£B- 
cial  support  can  perform  the  complex 
examination  required.  Such  a  compre- 
hensive and  integrated  study  cannot  be 
undertaken  directly  by  the  Congress.  Its 
workload  is  too  heavy  and  its  responsi- 
bilities too  divided.  Neither  Is  it  likely  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  bureaucracy  itself, 
which  has  a  vested  Interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo,  A  special  commission 
would  best  be  equipped  to  provide  the 
expertise  and  devote  the  continuing  at- 
tention necessary  to  get  good  results. 

Mr.  President,  spending  cuts  to  be  ef- 
fective must  be  made  selectively.  And  to 
be  made  selectively,  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  is  required.  While  such  de- 
tailed knowledge  is  not  as  yet  available, 
enough  illustrations  have  come  to  light 
to  give  ample  cause  for  concern.  For  ex- 
ample, in  recent  years  the  field  of  man- 
power development  has  become  a  fertile 
one  for  Federal  bureaucrats.  Certainly 
some  federally  sponsored  programs  are 
needed  if  the  vicious  cycle  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  is  to  be  broken.  Yet 
these  projects  have  gro'wn  with  such 
abandon  that  today  15  different  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  find  them- 
selves administering  79  different  training 
and  education  programs.  In  addition, 
nine  different  programs  deal  with  job  re- 
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cruitment  and  at  least  five  subsidize  on- 
the-job  training  projects. 

Mr.  President,  illustrations  such  as 
these,  thought  provoking  as  they  may  be, 
yield  no  ready  answers.  They  merely 
underscore  the  need  for  better  coordina- 
tion and  less  duplication  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  If  these  situations  are  to 
be  effectively  prevented  in  the  future,  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  executive 
branch  is  required  now.  For  it  is  only 
through  such  a  comprehensive  study  that 
genuine  long-term  improvements  can  be 
made.  It  is  far  better  to  forestall  unpro- 
ductive programs  than  to  prune  them 
after  they  have  become  entrenched.  In 
fact,  if  sucli  a  review  had  been  inaugu- 
rated when  this  bill  was  first  introduced 
in  1965.  perhaps  we  would  not  be  con- 
templating a  10-percent  tax  surcharge 
and  emergency  cuts  in  Federal  spending 
today. 

A  poet  once  said,  "The  chaos  is  come 
of  the  organized  disorder."  A  brief  look  at 
the  multitude  of  overlapping  and  ineffi- 
cient Federal  programs  that  have  sprung 
forth  in  the  12  years  since  the  last 
Hoover  Commission  submitted  its  report 
would  certainly  add  credence  to  these 
words. 

If  order  is  really  to  be  brought  out  of 
chaos,  if  effective  programs  are  to  be 
expanded  and  ineffective  ones  elimi- 
nated, and  if  urgent  domestic  needs  are 
to  be  met  with  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able, then  bureaucratic  inefficiency  and 
shoddy  organization  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Tempting  as  they  may  be.  a 
few  hasty  spending  cuts  in  the  twilight 
of  the  legislative  session  will  do  no  more 
than  give  temporary  relief.  If  real  prog- 
ress is  to  be  made,  a  complete  review  of 
all  facets  of  Federal  spending  and  orga- 
nization must  be  undertaken.  The  sooner 
it  is  begun,  the  sooner  it  will  be  finished, 
and  the  sooner  the  American  people  will 
receive  the  benefits  of  improved  Govern- 
ment service. 


MODERN     AIRLINE     TECHNIQUES- 
SPEECH  BY  ROBERT  F.  SIX 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  26,  1967,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Six, 
president  of  Continental  Airlines,  ad- 
dressed the  Aero  Club  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Six's  speech  was  devoted  to  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  airline  management — the 
cost-cutting  and  belt-tightening  pro- 
grams that  are  essential  to  profitable 
airline  operations  today.  Mr.  Six  is  one 
of  commercial  aviation's  pioneers  with 
whom  I  have  worked  for  almost  30  years 
during  my  tenure  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  have  always  found  him  imaginative, 
cooperative,  and  aggressive.  His  speech 
before  the  Aero  Club  was  certainly  in  the 
same  tradition. 

Mr.  Six  stressed  the  importance  of 
efficiency,  scheduling,  aircraft  utilization 
and  marketing  practices  as  the  funda- 
mentals to  successful  airline  operation. 
And,  to  him  successful  airline  operation 
means  not  only  profits  to  his  company, 
but  low  fares  and  high  levels  of  service 
to  the  public. 

Indirectly,  many  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Six  in  his  speech,  especial- 
ly those  relating  to  off-hour  scheduling 
and  increased  aircraft  utilization,  will  go 
a  long  way  to  help  relieve  the  congestion 


which  exists  already  at  our  airports  and 
to  prevent  it  from  increasing  anymore. 
They  should  provoke  the  CAB  and  other 
airline  managements  to  review  existing 
industry'  practices.  He  has  put  these  sug- 
gestions into  practice  at  Continental  and 
is  doing  a  fine  job  in  providing  a  needed 
sen-ice  to  the  public  in  the  areas  Conti- 
nental serves,  including  my  own  home 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
speech  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by   Robert  F.  Six.  President.   Con- 
tinental Airlines,  Before  the  Aero  Clttb 
OF  Washington.  September  26.   1967 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  speaking 
to  this  distinguished  group  of  experts  in  our 
industry.    I   am   particularly    happy   to   look 
aroundthe  room  ind  see  four  distinguished 
members  of  the  CAB.  With  all  the  oral  argu- 
ments and  legal  briefs  they  have  had  to  deal 
with   recently— I  am  sure  it   will   give  them 
some   assurance   to   be   reminded   that   I   am 
not  a  lawyer— and  what  I  have  to  say  here 
today  will  not  be  an  oral  argument. 

Tlie  airline  bug  tflt  me  a  number  of  vears 
ago,  about  the  same  time  that  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  CAB.  Charles 
Murphv.  started  to  draft  the  original  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  No  single  industry  has 
equalled  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  airline 
industry  In  the  intervening  years.  It  Is  an 
exciting  industry,  one  in  which  change  and 
the  ability  to  react  and  deal  with  change 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  Is 
an  industry  where  to  advocate  the  status  quo 
is  to  go  backwards — where  not  to  make  a 
decision  is  a  decision  in  Itself  because  you 
will  certainly  be  left  behind. 

It  is  with  this  growth  and  change  In  mind 
that  I  appear  here  before  you  today.  As  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  aviation  you  will  find 
nothing  startling  in  what  I  say— and  the 
newsmen  will  have  to  dig  hard  to  find  a  news 
lead— because  this  is  not  the  time  in  avia- 
tion for  startling  pronouncements  or  head- 
line seeking.  Rather,  it  is  a  time  when  we 
should  candidly  appraise  what  past  growth 
has  done  to  our  industry— and  future  growth 
is  likelv  to  do  to  it.  it  is  a  time  to  talk 
about  rather  mundane  sounding  subjects 
like  efficiency,  cost  control,  utilization,  con- 
gestion and  a  myriad  number  of  other  vital 
subjects,  many  of  which  are  the  direct  re- 
sults of  success  and  change,  and  which  to- 
day are  threatening  to  move  this  Industry 
into  a  period  of  profitless  prosperity.  This  Is 
time  for  us  to  critically  study  our  industry 
and  see  how  we  can  make  it  work  better. 
how  we  can  continue  to  offer  the  best  possi- 
ble service  to  our  travelers  and  shippers  at 
the  best  possible  price— not  the  time  to 
shrug  off  mounting  costs  and  figure  out  the 
way  we  can  pass  them  on  to  the  consumer. 

When  I  speak  of  profitless  prosperity— it 
is  not  as  a  prophet  of  doom.  I  am  as  enthu- 
siastic about  the  future  of  commercial  avia- 
tion as  I  was  when  I  began  in  this  business 
30  years  ago.  But  because  I  have  had  those 
30  years  of  experience.  I  am  also  realistic 
about  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  our 
industry— and  if  history  and  experience  have 
taught  me  anything.  It  is  that  problems  must 
be  foreseen  and  dealt  with  before  It  Is  too 
late  or  tackle  them  on  other  than  a  panic  or 
crash  basis. 

The  success,  growth  and  the  contribution 
that  commercial  air  transportation  has  made 
to  the  economy  and  our  national  defense  is 
well  known  and  generally  accepted.  I  need 
not  cite  statistics  to  prove  it— some  of  you 
are  the  very  people  who  develop  and  publish 
those  statistics  regularly.  All  of  you  know 
them.  And,  those  of  you  in  the  government, 
the  airlines,  the  airplane  manufacturing 
industry  and  related  aviation  service  fields 


can  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done — in  our 
substantial  accomplishments  to  date. 

Now  that  air  transportation  is  regarded  as 
a  dynamic,  growth  industry.  It  is  all  too  easy 
to  lose  sight  of  one  Important  managerial 
responsibility — a  responsibility  with  major 
public  interest  aspects — and  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility to  operate  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency. The  Interests  of  travelers,  shippers 
and  airline  stockholders  coincide  when  it 
comes  to  realizing  the  benefits  of  efficiency. 
It  is  efficiency,  coupled  with  creative  market- 
ing, that  enables  a  carrier  to  both  maximize 
profits  and  reduce  rates.  This  is  the  general 
subject  I  have  elected  to  talk  about  because 
as  I  see  the  future,  it  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
challenge.  Assuredly,  future  growth  will  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  to  which  we  can  im- 
prove the  economy  of  our  operations. 

WHA"    is    efficiency? 

What  is  airline  efficiency?  How  Is  it  meas- 
ured? How  Is  It  achieved?  And,  why  Is  It 
so  vital? 

Webster  defines  efficiency.  'Effective  oper- 
ation as  measured  by  a  comparison  of  pro- 
duction with  cost  in  energy,  time,  money, 
etc."  In  other  words,  efficiency  Is  getting  the 
most  out  of  the  resources  a  company  has, 
and  that.  In  turn,  means  getting  the  most 
out  of  its  equipment,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel. Including  management,  capital  and 
routes.  Fundamentally,  those  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  an  airline,  and  except  for  route 
authority,  it  is  not  unlike  any  other  enter- 
prise. 

Getting  the  most  productivity  out  of  these 
elements  does  not  come  from  any  one  deci- 
sion I  thought  our  Sr.  Vice  President  of  Op- 
erations and  Technical  Services,  Dick  Adams, 
recently  summed  it  up  well  when  he  stated 
that  Continental's  achievement  of  unprece- 
dented low  costs  and  high  equipment  utili- 
zation "comes  from  a  combination  of  things. 
Including  a  management  determination  to 
operate  In  this  manner,  a  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  employees  In  making  the  difficult  op- 
eration successful,  and  a  high  level  of  over- 
all Company  knowledgeabllity  in  that  special 
expertise  which  is  required  to  carry  it  off  as 
a  sustained  f)erformance."  These  three  basic 
elements  are  all  required  in  achieving  effi- 
ciency. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  is  a  manage- 
ment determination  to  achieve  optimum  ef- 
ficiency. When  one  compares  the  varied 
utilization  rates  of  like  equipment  among 
domestic  trunks,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
different  managerial  approaches.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  average  stage  length  of  operation 
is  critical.  Admittedly,  it  is  a  factor,  but 
hardly  governing.  For  example.  Continental, 
with  an  average  DC-9  stage  length  of  324 
miles,  has  a  utilization  rate  of  9;30  hours. 
Another  carrier  which  has  higher  density 
routes  than  Continental  has  a  DC-9  stage 
length  of  376  miles  but  obtains  only  6:10 
hours  utilization. 

Some  carriers  tend  to  operate  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  flights  at  so  called  prime  de- 
parture times.  For  example,  at  O'Hare  Air- 
port there  are  19  scheduled  departures  at 
precisely  5:00  p.m.  each  day.  One  of  the 
major  airlines  has  10  of  these  departures.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  schedules  increase  air- 
port congestion  and  air  traffic  problems.  A 
closer  look  at  the  O'Hare  picttire — and  this 
one  is  particularly  dramatic- underlines  this 
problem.  O'Hare  traffic  control  estimates  that 
under  clear  conditions  it  can  handle  an  aver- 
age of  80  take-offs  and  departures  In  a  one- 
hour  period.  A  study  of  the  O'Hare  pattern 
reveals  that  there  are  9  one-hour  time  seg- 
ments during  the  day  which  have  80  or  more 
take-offs  and  landings.  Two  of  these  time 
segments,  6:00-7:00  p.m.  and  7:00-8:00  p.m.. 
show  more  than  100  scheduled  take-offs  and 
landings  inside  a  one-hour  period,  and  two 
of  the  major  airlines  each  account  for  20  or 
more  take-offs  and  landings  during  these  pe- 
riods. Such  scheduling  Invariably  reflects  it- 
self in  operating  costs,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  the  convenience  Is  worth  the 
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pressure  which  will  Invariably  be  brought  to 
raise  airline  fares. 

AIBPOBT     CONGESTION 

Speaking  of  airport  congestion  and  trafBc 
control  delays.  I  would  like  to  dlgresa  for  a 
moment.  In  Los  Angeles,  we  have  too  fre- 
quently incurred  delays  approximating  an 
entire  days  Boeing  707  utilization.  Put  In 
other  terms,  had  we  not  incurred  such  delays, 
■we  could  have  operated  our  schedules  with 
one  less  seven-mUlion-dollar  piece  of  equip- 
ment. Each  30-mlnut«  air  traffic  delay — and 
we  had  more  than  1.000  last  year  In  Los 
Angeles  and  O'Hare — increases  the  operating 
cost  of  the  airline  $500  or  a  minimum  total 
for  the  year  of  one-half  million  dollars.  As 
the  congestion  problem  increases,  the  need 
for  Increasing  utilization  and  spreading  the 
operation  of  equipment  throughout  each  24- 
hour  period  becomes  more  Imperative.  And, 
m  the  major  city  centers  In  which  we  oper- 
ate, congestion  Is  increasing  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Not  only  do  we  have  air  traffic  con- 
gestion, but  airport  ground  congestion  Is  get- 
ting more  serious  by  the  month.  Last  year, 
for  Instance,  at  Los  Angeles  there  were  two 
radio  alerts  warning  people  to  stay  away 
from  the  airport  because  of  traffic  problems 
and  flUed  parking  soaces. 

SCKEDCLINO    PKILOSOPHT 

The  philosophy  of  scheduling  that  concen- 
trates departures  at  prime  limes  not  only 
adds  to  airport  congestion,  but  by  limiting 
utilization  raises  over-all  costs  and  break- 
even load  factors,  and  automatically  creates 
a  pressure  for  maintaining  yields.  This,  In 
turn,  results  in  a  carrier  viewing  the  market 
In  Inelastic  terms.  There  Is  so-to-speak  no 
"give"  and  It  tends  to  result  not  In  further 
development  of  a  market,  but  rather  a  pre- 
occupation on  the  part  of  the  carrier  with 
the  relative  market  share.  In  this  context. 
we  see  how  utilization  can  influence,  if  not 
determine,  a  carrier's  approach  to  marketing. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  carrier  operates  at 
high  utilization  rates  with  low  costs  and 
comparatively  low  load  factors,  that  car- 
rier has  a  far  greater  incentive  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  generate  new  traffic.  By 
virtue  of  low  costs.  It  can  afford  to  experi- 
ment with  fares.  By  virtue  of  load  factors. 
It  has  a  const-ant  Incentive  to  fill  those 
otherwise  empty  seats.  And,  by  virtue  of 
spreading  its  schedules,  it  has  an  Incentive 
sales-wise  to  level  the  flow  of  traffic  through- 
out the  day  and  night  as  opposed  to  accen- 
tuating peak  traffic  hours.  Each  of  these 
"Incentives,"  which  are  profit  Incentives. 
has  In  my  opinion  significant  public  Inter- 
est benefits. 

VnTLTZATlOtt     AJfD     WHAT     IT     T.^KES 

Utilization  becomes  Increasingly  impor- 
tant as  the  coat  of  our  aircraft  rises.  Air- 
craft, and  the  airline's  manufacturing  plant, 
not  only  are  becoming  increasingly  expen- 
sive, but  represent  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  a  carrier's  capital  investment.  For  ex- 
ample, in  terms  of  Continental's  year-end 
1966  balance  sheet,  flight  equipment  less  de- 
preciation accounted  for  55%  of  our  total 
assets,  and  that  excludes  new  equipment 
purchase  deposits. 

The  average  utilization  rate  of  this  equip- 
ment thus  Is  an  accurate  measurement  of 
the  airline's  ability  to  use  its  principal  capi- 
tal plant.  A  number  of  factors  Influence  this 
willingness  and  or  ability,  and  among  them 
are:  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  management 
decision,  a  willingness  and  or  ability  on  the 
part  of  Its  personnel,  the  degree  to  which  Its 
route  structure  Is  Integrated,  how  well  suited 
Us  equipment  Is  to  the  nature  of  Us  opera- 
tion, engine  efBclency,  flight  planning,  the 
location  of  Its  main  overhaul  or  maintenance 
facility  In  relation  to  Us  route  system  and  the 
proximity  of  that  facility  to  the  company's 
general  ofiBce.  the  effectiveness  of  Its  main- 
tenance programming,  and  production  con- 
trol. There  are,  of  course,  additional  fac- 
tors too  numerous  to  mention. 

Aside  from  the  management  decision  to 


obtain  maximum  utilization  of  equipment, 
the  next  most  important  element  Is  the 
willingness  and  ablUty  of  people  to  realize 
efficiency.  Brief  turnarounds,  short  down 
times,  programmed  maintenance,  and  tight 
scheduling  require  a  high  degree  of  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  employees.  Earlier 
this  year,  I  told  my  bosses — Continental's 
more  than  13.000  stockholders: 

"While  new  equipment,  route  expansion 
and  domestic  international  growth  axe  of 
great  Importance  to  yotir  company.  It  is 
equally  Important  that  we  maintain  and, 
wherever  possible.  Improve  the  quaUty  of 
service  to  out  customers — I  know  that  your 
Company's  employees  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  In  their  Jobs  and  In  Continental.  This 
pride  and  dedication  to  superior  service  are 
most  Important  factors  In  attaining  the  goals 
we  have  set  for  the  future." 

And.  I  meant  every  word  of  what  I  said. 

About  two  years  ago  we  changed  advertis- 
ing agencies.  We  became  convinced  that  the 
motive  and  quality  of  advertising  Is  so 
Important  because  In  reality  It  reflects 
In  large  part  what  a  carrier's  manage- 
ment regards  as  important — or  more  ac- 
curately, what  a  carrier's  management  be- 
lieves is  Important  to  Its  actual  and  potential 
customers.  It  Is  not  accidental  that  our  new 
program  has  featured  "feel  the  difference 
pride  makes."  The  agency  we  ultimately 
picked  did  an  In-depth  comparative  study, 
and  Insofar  as  the  general  public  was  con- 
cerned, the  pride  and  dedication  of  our 
people,  and  the  ramifications  thereof,  were 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  our  com- 
pany. This  dedication  and  pride  ranged  from 
our  flight  crews,  maintenance  personnel,  and 
sales  people  to  station  employees  and  man- 
agers at  all  echelons.  Without  this  dedica- 
tion, it  would  be  most  difficult  to  realize 
ao-mlnute  turnarounds  with  large.  fo\ir- 
engine  Jets!  And,  I  am  sure  if  we  did  not 
have  this  esprit  de  corps  and  attempted  to 
operate  In  the  manner  we  have  chosen,  the 
"In-box"  on  my  desk  would  be  cluttered 
with  letters  of  complaint  from  customers. 
What  we  have  done  has  Involved  our  em- 
ployees In  our  advertising  campaign  so  that 
the  advertising  face  we  present  to  the  public 
reflects  Itself  in  the  service  face  which  the 
public  finds  when  it  files  our  airline. 

Similarly,  we  recently  undertook  a  man- 
agement study  conducted  by  an  outside  con- 
sultant and  after  Interviewing  our  execu- 
tives he  concluded  almost  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  our  advertising  agency — namely, 
that  our  executives  have  widely  divergent 
backgrounds  and  varylii^  experiences  and  the 
only  common  denominators,  so-to-speak. 
among  them  are  their  dedication,  knowl- 
edgeablllty  and  willingness  to  make  the  alr- 
Une  operate  effectively. 

A  SYSTIM  APPROACH 

The  third  major  element  In  attaining  high 
efHclency  Ls  vise  of  the  most  up-to-date  tools. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  "systems"  approach  to  complex  prob- 
lems whether  those  problems  be  airport  con- 
gestion. Integrated  transportation,  traffic 
control,  or  a  host  of  other  problems.  The 
problem  of  maxlml2ilng  efficiency  for  an  Indi- 
vidual airline  also  requires  a  system  ap- 
proach, and  it  takes  the  form  of  instituting 
and  administering  a  series  of  systems.  In  our 
own  case,  we  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  this  systems  approach,  and  accord- 
ingly, have  a  system  of  budgeting,  a  system 
of  reporting,  a  system  of  training,  a  system 
of  dally  profit  and  loss  information,  a  system 
of  sales  programing,  a  system  of  production 
planning,  a  system  of  aircraft  utilization,  a 
system  of  flight  planning,  a  system  of  engine 
monitoring,  a  system  of  flight  costing,  etc. 
Each  of  these  systems  produces  the  neces- 
sary accurate  Information  upon  which  day- 
to-day,  as  well  as  longer-range,  management 
decisions  can  be  based.  All  of  this  Is  aimed 
at  removing  or  minimizing  the  Judgment 
element  from  decision-making  and  substitut- 
ing  in   Its   place   hard,    factual    material,   I 


might  add  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  this 
tvpe  of  systems  approach  to  efficiency  was 
made  possible  by  the  advent  of  advanced 
computers. 

In  the  near  future,  we,  as  well  as  others, 
will  be  operating  747s.  These  aircraft  have 
a  price  tag  of  approximately  20  million  dol- 
lars each.  Their  potential  Is  exclUng.  They 
can  be  the  most  efficient  and  productive  air- 
craft ever  built.  The  large  capital  Investment 
represented  by  these  aircraft,  however,  makes 
It  imperative  that  they  be  operated  in  the 
optimum  fashion,  and  that  means  at  high 
utilization  rates.  The  scheduling  process  for 
747s  win  be  even  more  critical  than  it  is 
today,  and  computerized  scheduling  and 
flight  planning  almost  becomes  a  necessity 
for  sound  operation. 

There  is  one  essential  system  that  we  at 
Continental  place  great  emphasis  upon,  and 
that  Is  a  svstem  of  encouraging  new  ideas 
and  ways  of  doing  things.  One  might  call  it 
an  Innovations  system.  In  any  event,  only  by 
the  development  of  new  approaches,  new 
solutions  to  problems  and  new  concepts  can 
progress  be  attained.  Let  me  cite  a  specific 
example. 

Our  fiscal  year  1966  utilization  rate  of  15 
hours    and    19    minutes    In    MAC    contract 
operations  across  the  Pacific  was  close  to  five 
hours  greater  than  the  next  most  productive 
carrier.  For  seven  of  the  twelve  months  of 
calendar    1966   we   set   utilization   levels  of 
over  16  hours  a  day.  and  In  four  months  of 
this  period,  the  utilization  of  our  high-time 
Individual  aircraft  even  exceeded  17  hours  a 
day.  This  was  an  unprecedented  accomplish- 
ment In  the  entire  history  of  air  transporta- 
tion. It  was  accomplished  by  persistence  in 
seeking  new  methods  of  operating  effectively, 
including    such    elements    as    early    use    of 
Doppler,    an   Inflight   navigation    system   to 
optimize  the  flight  path,  and  computerized 
flight  planning.  I  believe  we  might  have  been 
entitled    to    borrow    a    1>t1c    of    Rogers    & 
Hammerst«ln's    hit    song    from    the    show, 
"Oklahoma I"  and  say,   "Everything's  up  to 
date  In  Kansas  City — we've  gone  about  as 
far    as   we    can    go."    But    we   believe    that 
efficiency  can  always  be  Improved  upon,  and 
we  have  recently  uncovered  another  way  to 
obtain   greater   utilization   through   Innova- 
tion.   As   of   October    first,    all    of   our   MAC 
charter  flights,  except  those  which  are  other- 
wise directed  by  MAC.  will  be  one-stop  flights 
from  the  West  Coast  to  Southeast  Asia.  They 
win  operate  with  only  one  Intermediate  stop 
at  Wake  Island,  and  on  return  from  South- 
east Asia,  they  will  make  only  one  enroute 
stop    at   Okinawa.    This    will    save    approxi- 
mately an  hour  and  35  minutes  on  each  flight 
and  reduce  In-translt  time,  and  the  flight 
time  saved  will  Increase  our  productivity  by 
allowing  us  to  fly  one  additional  round  trip 
per  month  per  aircraft. 

MEASTJHINO    EmCIENCY 

What  difference  does  efficiency  make?  In 
terms  of  profits,  the  spread  between  costs  and 
revenue  Is  what  counts,  or  to  put  it  in 
accounting  terms.  It  determines  the  oper- 
ating margin. 

Jet  aircraft  have  resulted  In  decreasing 
costs  per  available  ton  mile.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  a  presstire  on  profit  margins  result- 
ing from  Increases  In  Individual  cost  ele- 
ments such  as  labor,  landing  fees,  equipment, 
interest  on  borrowed  funds,  etc.  Airline 
management.  In  my  opinion,  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  protect  profit  margins  through  cost 
control  as  far  as  they  can.  In  the  modern 
airline  age,  management's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  efficient  cost  control 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  effective  yard- 
stick by  which  management's  success  or 
failure  can  be  Judged.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  objective  Is  far  more  preferable  and 
more  In  the  public  Interest  than  protecting 
profit  margins  through  Increased  rates. 

EFTICIENCY    AND    THE    INVESTMENT    BASE 

A  carrier's  eqtilpment  utilization  rate  Is  the 
most  Influential  factor  In  determining  Its  in- 
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vestment  base.  Obviously,  the  lower  the 
utilization,  the  more  equipment  a  carrier 
needs  to  operate  a  given  number  of  sched- 
ules. That  Is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic. 
Several  months  ago  I  reviewed  compara- 
tive utilization  rates  of  turbine-powered  air- 
craft operated  by  trunk  carriers.  I  noted  that 
other  carriers  required  from  20 '"o  to  50% 
more  aircraft  than  Continental  to  do  the 
sime  Job.  This  being  the  case,  clearly  we  do 
not  have  comparable  investment  bases  upon 
which  any  meaningful  analysis  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

To  be  a  bit  more  specific,  one  often  sees 
reference  to  comparative  rates  of  return  on 
investment — the  data  which  appears  in  the 
CAB'S  so-called  'Yellow  Book"  which  is  pub- 
lished quarterly.  Such  data  is  often  used  for 
purposes  of  comparative  economic  analysis. 
The  rates  of  return  contained  therein  are 
not  meaningful  because  some  investment 
bases  are  Inflated— others  are  deflated,  de- 
pending on  what  standard  or  level  of  effi- 
ciency a  carrier  has  attained.  The  regularly 
published  data  Is  not  adjusted  for  any  stand- 
ard. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  standard 
utilization  rate  be  adopted — and  that  Invest- 
ment bases  be  adjusted  accordingly.  This 
standard  utilization  base  should  be  developed 
at  a  level  where  airlines  will  clearly  feel  they 
can  obtain  a  benefit  from  scheduling  trips 
at  off  hours  and  not  bunching  their  trips  at 
pe.ak  hours,  as  the  previous  examples  I  have 
cited  so  clearly  demonstrate.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  any  one  carrier's  operation  be 
the  standard.  As  to  whether  or  not  a  carrier 
attains  that  standard  Is,  of  course,  a  manage- 
ment challenge. 

The  suggestion  I  have  Just  made  Is  not 
withotU  precedent.  Standards  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  government  in  other  areas, 
for  example,  over-booking,  realistic  schedul- 
ing, times  between  overhauls,  allocation  of 
mail,  etc. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE   OF  THE  COIN — MARKETING 

I  have  talked  about  cost  control  and  the 
Importance  of  efficiency.  In  fairness,  this  Is 
onlv  one  side  of  the  coin.  The  other  side  Is 
mMkellng— the  matter  of  i.Uing  seats,  cargo 
bins  and  pallets.  Efficiency  without  effective 
marketing  Is  only  half  of  the  over-all  task. 

An  Important  element  of  marketing  Is 
fares.  While  this  Is  a  subject  for  a  separate 
speech,  I  would  like  to  make  two  observa- 
tions: 

(a)  First,  the  development  of  imaginative 
rate-making  is  to  a  large  degree,  although 
not  wholly,  dependent  upon  a  carrier's  effi- 
ciency. Reduced  costs  In  the  long  run  mean 
reduced  prices  to  the  public  under  condi- 
tions of  effective  competition.  Higher  costs, 
regardless  of  the  cause,  inhibit.  If  not  pre- 
clude, bringing  the  advantages  of  air  trans- 
portation to  more  people  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

(b)  Second,  there  has  been  some  conster- 
nation voiced  about  the  growing  complexity 
In  the  fare  structure.  Everyone  would  agree 
that  simplification  Is  desirable  and  a  worthy 
objective.  But  in  the  case  of  fares,  the  ques- 
tion Is,  what  Is  the  sacrifice  which  airlines 
and  the  public  must  make  for  simplification? 
We  believe  the  sacrifice  is  creative  marketing. 
Complexity  in  the  fare  structure  Is  not  a 
cause — It  Is  an  effect.  The  cause  is  the  com- 
plexity of  the  market.  Penetrating  new  mar- 
kets while  minimizing  dilution  from  existing 
traffic  is  the  reason  for  complexity.  Unlike 
other  areas  of  merchandising,  an  airline  seat, 
once  it  leaves  the  ground,  can  no  longer  be 
sold.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  the  lux- 
ury of  keeping  our  merchandise  around  until 
we  And  the  right  buyer.  We  therefore,  must 
have  a  variety  of  prices  to  meet  a  simulta- 
neous mass  sales  situation  of  1G5  seats  in  the 
case  of  the  largest  Jets  we  presently  operate, 
and  tomorrow  this  will  be  almost  400  seats 
per  flight  with  the  747.  Last  month  I  noted 
with  particular  Interest  the  public  statement 
of  a  large  travel  agency — the  American  Ex- 
press Company — which  said: 
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"Thanks  to  a  wonderful  variety  of  discount 
plans  such  as  the  Family  Fare  plan.  Group 
fares.  Excursion  fares,  the  Military  Stand-by 
programs,  and  the  'Discover  America'  plan — 
more  people  are  traveling  at  lower  cost  than 
ever  before." 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  think  It  Is 
essential  to  keep  striving  Individually  and 
as  an  industry  to  find  more  effective  means 
of  maximizing  our  production — of  using  our 
major  capital  plant  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.  This  will  permit  us  to  spread 
traffic  more  evenly  and  thereby  provide  some 
relief  to  the  rapidly  growing  airport  conges- 
tion problems.  And.  it  will  permit  us  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  the  lowest  costs  enabling 
us  thereby  to  provide  lower  fares  and  better 
returns  to  the  public  as  well  as  maximize  our 
profits. 

THE  AIRPORT  CRISIS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  William  F.  Mc- 
Kee,  gave  a  significant  speech  before  the 
Airport  Operators  Council's  internation- 
al meeting  in  Boston  on  the  subject  of 
airports  and  airport  planning.  Adminis- 
trator McKee's  speech  outlined  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  airport  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  described  the  long-range  planning 
his  Government  agency  is  imdertaking 
in  order  to  cope  with  this  growing  prob- 
lem. 

With  leadtimes  of  7  to  10  years  for  the 
construction  of  major  airport  terminals, 
long-range  planning  is  the  keystone  to 
mapping  and  developing  a  national  air- 
port system  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  1970's  and  the  1980's.  As  chairman 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  which  held 
hearings  in  August  to  determine  what 
our  future  airport  needs  are,  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  receiving  from  Adminis- 
trator McKee  the  results  of  the  studies 
his  agency  has  undertaken.  I  believe 
these  studies  will  be  of  great  help  to  the 
subcommittee  in  its  development  of  air- 
port legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Ad- 
ministrator McKee's  speech  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   by    William    P    McI*:e.    Adminis- 
trator. Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
TO   THE    Airport   Operators    Council    In- 
ternational, Boston.  September  14.  1967 
Tliere  are  many  stages  to  a  problem.  The 
first    Is    one    which    everybody    talks    about 
and  savs,  "Isn't  it  terrible!"  The  next  comes 
along  when  somebody  sits  down  and  defines 
it.  The  third  stage  occurs  when  an   expert 
redefines  It — but  this  time  in  very  scientific 
terms  with   charts   and  graphs.  The  fourth 
stage  comes   when  some  simple   and  direct 
genius  asks  quietly,  "Pine,  fellows,  but  how 
are   we   going   to   get  ourselves  out  of   this 
dilemma." 

Aviation  has  a  problem  today— a  problem 
of  prosperity.  A  lot  of  people  want  to  ride  In 
airplanes  right  now.  Many,  many  more  are 
going  to  want  to  ride  in  them  In  the  future. 
This  single  problem  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  articles  and  editorials — In  the 
New  York  Times,  Tivie  Magazine,  the  Wasa- 
ington  Po«f  and  Just  about  every  other  ma- 
jor dally  newspaper.  There  have  been  many 
speeches  given  defining  the  problem.  Many 
technical  papers — with  graphs— have  tried 
to  redefine  it.  And  leaders  in  both  govern- 
ment and  the  industry  are  asking,  "Who's 


going  to  pick  up  the  tab?",  "Where  does  the 
money  come  from?" 

To  "the  FAA.  the  demand  for  air  travel  is  a 
serious  problem  indeed.  It  affects  us  in  Just 
every  way.  It  means  more  facilities  (com- 
puters, radar.  Instrument  landing  systems, 
runway  lighting  &  towers),  more  controllers, 
more  of  everything. 

For  you,  it  means  more  runway  capacity, 
more  terminal  space,  more  baggage  counters 
.and  more  passenger  gates.  How  much  more, 
I  shall  mention  later. 

Our  FAA  planning  e.Torts  for  airports  have 
centered  around  the  National  Airport  Plan. 
This  five-year  projection — required  by  law — 
identifies  what  the  nation  will  need  in  air- 
port development  to  meet  future  demands. 
This  plan  gives  Congress  the  needed  docu- 
mentation to  assist  it  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  federal  aid  necessary  and  It  guides 
FAA  in  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
Federal-Aid  to  Airports  Program. 

The  National  Airport  Plan  Is  based  on  our 
forecast  of  aviation  demand — the  types  of 
aircraft  and  the  number  of  operations. 

This  plan  has  until  recently  provided  the 
government  a  good  guideline  for  the  future. 
The  growth  of  aviation,  however,  has  been  so 
phenomenal  that  additional  forecasting  ef- 
forts are  needed.  We  have,  accordingly,  made 
some  changes. 

We  shall,  in  next  year's  National  Airport 
Plan,  look  beyond  the  five  year  period  and  at- 
tempt to  tell  communities  what  new  airports 
they  will  be  needing  ten  and  twenty  years 
from  now.  We  shall  also  be  advising  these 
communities  as  to  what  they  will  need  in  the 
way  of  future  runway  length. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  approach  is  to  en- 
courage local  communities  to  plan  ahead  and 
to  set  aside  land  for  future  use.  One  of  my 
staff  members  reports  reading  an  estimate 
that  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  nation  are 
gobbling  up  one  million  acres  a  year  of  their 
surrounding  open  country.  It  is  difficult  even 
now  to  find  sufficient  land  for  airport  needs. 
It  win  be  practically  Impossible  In  the  future. 
The  inclusion  of  the  land  provisions  in  the 
future  National  Airport  Plan  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  the  new  airports  and  the 
runway  lengths  described  win  be  eligible  for 
Federal-Aid  Airport  grants.  They  are  In- 
tended, rather,  as  planning  assistance  to  local 
communities. 

Our  major  new  planning  effort,  however, 
has  been  an  In-depth  study  of  the  demand 
for  airport  service  at  22  of  our  largest  hub 
areas  through  1980.  We  have  taken  these  22 
metropolitan  areas  and  projected  the  num- 
ber of  operations  and  passengers  that  will  be 
using  their  air  terminals.  We  have,  at  the 
same  time,  translated  this  demand  into  all 
the  facilities  that  will  be  needed — apron  area, 
gate  positions,  ticket  counters,  baggage 
counters,  parking  space,  etc. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  study  shan  assist 
voti  operators  in  drawing  up  comprehen- 
sive long-range  airport  master  plans  for  both 
your  own  use  and  for  your  local  government 
planning  officials. 

The  22  large  hub  areas  Included  In  our 
study  account  for  68%  of  all  our  domestic 
enplaned  passengers.  We  cover  In  the  report 
173  airports — Including  the  large  carrier  air- 
ports and  surrounding  reliever  airports.  These 
22  hub  areas  showed  a  total  of  nearly  70 
mUllon  enplaned  passengers  in  1965.  In  1980. 
they  will  account  for  some  370  milhon — a 
gain  of  433%.  This  is  the  kind  of  problem  we 
face. 

I  should  like  to  take  one  hub  area- Mi- 
ami-and  list  a  few  of  the  projections.  The 
Miami  area  study  included  6  airports  In  ad- 
dition to  Miami  International. 

In  1965,  these  seven  airports  accounted  for 
about  three  million,  three  hundred  thousand 
enplaned  passengers.  In  1980— about  twelve 
years  from  now— they  will  have  nearly  19 
million  enplaning  passengers.  To  accommo- 
date this  tremendous  growth,  the  Miami  area 
will  need  5  times  the  total  air  carrier  terminal 
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space  It  now  has.  It  will  need  4  times  the 
amount  of  apron  area  for  carrier  aircraft— 
4  times  the  present  cargo  building  space— 6 
times  the  amount  of  existing  cargo  apron 
area.  The  projections  for  the  21  other  hubs 
we  studied  are  just  as  dramatic. 

Now  1980  seems  far  distant.  But  is  12  years 
stmcient  lead  time  to  build  new  terminals? 
And  at  the  same  time,  triple  the  amount  of 
cargo  space?  This  is  the  size  of  the  problem 
that  Ues  ahead  for  tiie  nation's  large  cities. 
I  remind  vou.  also,  that  all  this  is  not  going 
to  happen  January  1,  1980.  It  is  happening 
now   and  will   accelerate    in   the  future. 

Prom  our  study  of  these  hub  areas,  the 
major  problem  will  be  accommodating  the 
vast  crowds  of  air  passengers.  We  anticipate 
that  air  carrier  operations  in  these  22  cu_les 
will  show  an  Increase  of  143  c  in  the  1965- 
'  1980  time  period.  But  passengers  will  increase 
by  440  ;  ,  On  the  other  hand,  general  aviation 
operations  will  increase  twice  as  fast  as  car- 
rier operations.  This  means  that  general  avia- 
tion operations  in  hub  areas  will  require  al- 
most three  times  the  aircraft  parking  and 
servicing  areas  of  that  required  by  the  air 
carriers. 

This  1980  report  emphasizes  strongly  the 
need  for  reliever  airports  in  the  hub  areas. 
But  not  enough  is  being  done  in  this  re- 
gard. With  few  exceptions,  operators  of  the 
large  hub  terminals  have  not  been  active 
m  promoting  these  reliever  airports.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  jurisdictional  problems 
m  our  metropolitan  areas  are  many— that 
the  proposed  location  of  reliever  airports 
often  lies  out.slde  the  metropolitan  political 
boundaries.  But  we  are  equally  aware  that 
valuable  time  is  passing  and  reliever  air- 
ports are  not  even  being  planned. 

This  report  covering  the  projected  needs 
for  the  22  hubs  will  be  published  soon.  Then 
we  will  begin  preparing  a  report  on  the 
1980   projections   for   33  medium  hubs. 

This  long  range  planning—which  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  fu- 
ttire — is  talcing  on  increased  Importance  In 
PAA.  I  have  recently  upgraded  our  agency 
planning  effort  and  named  one  of  our  top 
operations  men— Oscar  Bakke — to  head  our 
plans  and  policy  staff.  He  will  take  over  his 
new  Job  next  week  with  the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Plans,  and  the  na- 
tion's airport  problems  are  going  to  occupy 
a  lot  of  his  time, 

I  should  like  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  people  problem  of  a.rports — the  accom- 
modation of  the  vast  number  of  passen- 
gers that  will  be  frequenting  our  terminals. 
There  are  many  ways  of  dramatizing  this. 
For  example,  if  faster  methods  of  servicing 
passengers  are  not  developed,  It  will  take 
all  the  tickets  counters  the  .'Vtlanta  termi- 
nal now  has  Just  to  process  passengers  for 
2  departing  747's. 

These  same  two  high  capacity  Jets  could, 
at  the  same  time,  be  carrying  a  thousand 
pieces  of  baggage  The  point  is  that  each 
and  every  step  in  processing  the  passenger 
must  be  speeded  up.  It  must  be  made  simple 
and  more  efficient. 

Another  side  of  the  people  problem  is  al- 
ready evident — in  the  paralysis  of  stu-face 
traffic  that  has  already  occurred  at  several 
of  our  major  terminals.  The  access  problem 
Is  already  critical  in  the  large  metropolitan 
areas.  It  will  become  more  serious  because 
of  a  number  of  non-aviation  developments. 
Rapid  urbanization  is  increasing  costs  of 
highway  rights-of-way.  At  the  Sixme  time 
suburban  real  estate  development  is  provid- 
ing new  trafBc  to  utilize  the  newly  built 
freeway  and  highway  systems.  Now  add  to 
this  our  same  two  high  capacity  Jets.  They 
could  add  250  taxis  to  the  peak  hour  rush — 
or  as  many  as  700  private  cars. 

I  mention  access  roads  because  they,  too, 
are  in  integral  part  of  the  terminal.  There 
is  little  value  in  increasing  our  terminal  ca- 
pacity 400  T)   If  we  do  not  Increase  the  ca- 


pacity of  our  presently  congested  access  roads. 
The  big  question  now  is  how  to  dev.se  a 
plan  to  pay  for  all  this.  And,  again,  we  are 
not  talking  about  some  projected  need  In  the 
futtire.  I  think  the  figures  on  this  year's  Fed- 
eral-Aid Airport  Program  are  indicative.  We 
received  a  total  of  778  requests  from  local 
sponsors.  They  were  seeking  a  total  of  nearly 
$340  million  In  Federal  matching  funds.  We 
were  able  to  assist  in  386  projects  with  a 
total  of  S70  2  million  In  Federal  matching 
funds. 

The  suggestions  for  financing  future  air- 
port development  made  to  Senator  Mon- 
roney's  committee  were  many  and  varied. 
Some  argued  for  a  Federal  loan  program: 
others  suggested  an  Increase  in  FAAP  grants; 
and  a  number.  Including  the  AOCI,  urged 
the  Imposition  of  user  charges— either 
through  a  head  tax,  fuel  tax,  ticket  tax,  etc. 
We  must  be  fully  aware,  however,  of  the 
fLct  that  proposed  funds  for  airport  develop- 
ment are  competing  with  other  needs — both 
In  your  own  communities  and  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  These  requirements  for  airports 
are  also  competing  with  aviation  and  I  am 
sure  that  airports  will  not  create  the  only 
demand  for  extra  taxes. 

This  airport  problem,  as  I've  noted,  has 
been  receiving  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. This  Is  most  Important  because  the 
solutions  required  will  involve  a  large  share 
of  the  public.  We  are  seeing  for  the  first 
time  a  widespread  interest  In  aviation  from 
segments  of  the  public  who  were  not  previ- 
ously con,;erned.  But  I  am  not  happy  with 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  public  comment — 
the  repetition  of  the  word  crisis.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  we  shall  be  defeated  by  suc- 
cess— or  that  we  shall  fall  because  of  too 
much  prosperity.  The  aviation  industry  has 
never  been  in  better  shape.  It  is  providing 
swift  and  safe  travel.  It  is  employing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  and  taking  on 
new  employees  every  day.  It  Is  operating  in 
the  black  and  showing  profit.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  this  tremendous  Industry 
win  devise  a  formula  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  an  even  more  prosperous  future. 
Thank  you. 


VIETNAM     WAR     NO     LONGER     IN- 
CREASING ECONOMIC  PRESSURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  an 
article  published  in  the  September  Labor 
Review  entitled  "The  Employment  Effect 
of  Defense  Expenditures."  by  Richard 
Oliver  is  very  helpful  reading  for  any- 
one contemplating  whether  the  economy 
needs  a  tax  increase. 

Scratch  a  pro  tax  increase  enthusiast 
and  he  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we 
need  a  tax  increase  to  counterbalance 
the  inflationary  impact  of  Vietnam  war 
spending,  that  we  cannot  have  guns  and 
butter,  and  that  we  must  pay  for  the 
war  or  suffer  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  these  arguments  are 
without  merit  and  the  Oliver  article 
shows  why.  This  article  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  the  Vietnam 
war  effort  on  employment.  It  is  clear  it 
is  here  the  prime  inflationary  effect 
would  be  likely  to  come.  More  workers 
pulled  into  producing  for  Vietnam  would 
mean  fewer  available  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing civiUan  demands  of  the  economy.  The 
Oliver  article  shows  that  this  is  just 
what  did— and  I  stress  did— happen  be- 
tween July  1,  1964,  and  July  1,  1966.  The 
article  shows  that  defense-related  civil- 
ian employment  increased  over  1  million 
during  this  period.  Furthermore,  the 
proportion  of  private  employment  gen- 
erated by  military  expenditures  also  in- 


creased from  3.9  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1965  to  5.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Mr.  Oliver  breaks  down  all  these  ele- 
ments by  industry. 

For  the  future,  the  story  is  not  only 
different,  it  is  also  opposite.  The  mo.n 
recent  defense  indicators  would  indicate 
a  decline  in  Vietnam-related  private 
employment.  The  tremendous  impact  on 
the  economy  and  on  employment  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup  between  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1967  occurred  because  of  the 
sharp  rate  of  increase.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease is  the  important  point  and  I  can- 
not stress  it  enough.  It  is  not  the  gen- 
eral level  of  expenditures  but  the  chanse 
in  expenditures  that  affects  the  private 
economy  so  much. 

The  present  defense  indicators  show 
no  growth  trend  in  expenditures,  and  be- 
cause of  the  accelerator  principle,  a  level- 
ing off  of  expenditures  signals  a  declining 
impact  on  the  private  economy.  We  will 
recall  that  the  accelerator  principle  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  subsequent  economic 
changes  on  net  private  investment.  Net 
private  investment  for  military  produc- 
tion will  only  keep  rising  as  defense  ex- 
penditures keen  rising;  that  is,  as  added 
productive  capacity  is  required.  We  al- 
ready have  the  capacity  to  support  cur- 
rent levels  of  expenditures,  and  this  is 
one  reason  investment  is  lagging  this 
year.  As  defense  contractors  reduce  their 
orders  for  new  equipment,  this,  of  course, 
exerts  downward  pressure  on  the  econ- 
omy because  defense  suppliers  cut  down 
on  their  production  and  employment. 

Consequently,  absent  a  new  rise  in  de- 
fen.se  spending  above  the  current  levels, 
the  impact  on  the  economy  and  on  em- 
ployment will  be  negative. 

Here  again.  Mr.  President,  is  why  Sen- 
ators should  be  cautious  and  careful  in 
considering  the  administration's  pro- 
posed tax  increase.  Its  wisdom  depends 
on  whether  the  economy  is  likely  to  be 
too  exuberant  without  it.  The  Oliver  arti- 
cle is  an  expert,  specific,  and  scholarly 
analysis — not  an  appeal  to  fears  or 
threats  of  a  shambles — but  an  objective 
study  that  should  carry  weight  in  as- 
sessing whether  we  need  a  tax  increase 
now  or  not. 

Mr.  Oliver  derived  his  estimates  by 
using  an  interindustry  model  and  tech- 
niques developed  as  part  of  the  inter- 
agency growth  project.  Thus,  the  em- 
ployment increments  which  he  attributes 
to  military  expenditures  include  both  the 
direct  emplojTnent  necessary  to  produce 
the  final  goods  and  services  purchased, 
and  the  indirect  employment  required  in 
all  levels  of  supporting  industries  which 
provide  materials,  components,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  services  ul- 
timately embodied  in  the  final  purchase. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Employment  Effect  of  Defense 

EXPENDrrVRES 

(By  Richard  P  Oliver') 
In    Mid-1965    defense    expenditures    begnn 
to  increase  to  meet  our  expanding  commit- 


•Of  the  Division  of  Economic  Growth,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 
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ments  in  Vletnsjn.  In  the  next  2  years  mili- 
tary expenditures  rose  from  a  monthly  low 
of  $3.3  billion  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1365  to  a  high  of  $6.7  bUlion  in  March  1967, 
as  our  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  rose  from 
about  25,000  to  about  500,000.  Defense  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1965  amounted  to  $47,4 
billion,  while  In  fiscal  1967  they  were  about 
568.4  billion,  an  Increase  of  $21.0  billion  Ln 
current  dollars.  Expenditures  of  this  mag- 
nitude, of  course,  have  a  major  effect  on  em- 
ployment and  produce  varying  results  In  dif- 
ferent industries. 

This  article  presents  estimates  of  the  em- 
plojment  generated  in  each  industry  by 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  military  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  years  1965  and  1967,  and 
that  portion  of  employment  in  fiscal  year 
1967  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  Vietnam 
buildup.  These  estimates  were  derived  by 
using  an  Interindustry  model  and  techniques 
developed  as  part  of  the  Interagency  Growth 
Project.'  Detailed  estimates  of  military  ptu-- 
chases  of  final  goods  and  services  were  proc- 
essed through  the  model  to  obtain  the  total 


of  direct  and  Indirect  output  necessary  to 

produce  these  purchasea.  Estimates  of  de- 
fense-generated employment  were  obtained 
by  converting  industry  outputs  to  employ- 
rnent  using  productivity  factors  for  1965  and 
1967. 

EMPLOYMENT   EFFECTS,    1965-67 

The  total  employment  generated  by  these 
expendlttu-es.  Including  military  personnel 
and  DOD  civilian  employees.  Is  estimated  at 
about  5.7  million  persons  in  fiscal  year  1965 
and  7.4  million  In  fiscal  year  1967.  Military 
personnel,  the  largest  single  component  of 
this  total,  increased  to  3.4  million  from  2.7 
during  this  period.  Government  and  private 
defense-related  civilian  employment  rose 
from  about  3.0  to  4.1  million,  an  Increase  of 
1,045,000.  This  increase  amounted  to  about 
23  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  civilian 
employment  during  the  period.  DOD  civilian 
employment  In  the  United  States  for  mili- 
tary functions  increased  from  slightly  more 
than  900,000  to  nearly  1.1  million.  Estimated 
employment  of  wage  and  salary  workers  In 
the  private  sector  attributable  =  to  military 


:  See  Projections  1970:  Interindustry  Rela- 
tionships. Potential  Demand.  Employment 
(BLS  Bulletin  1536,  1967).  See  also  "In- 
terindustry Employment  Requlreinents," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1965,  pp.  841- 
850,  for  a  description  of  methods  of  deriving 
employment  estimates. 


-  Employment  attributable  to  military  ex- 
penditures Includes  both  the  direct  employ- 
ment necessary  to  produce  the  final  goods 
and  services  purchased  and  the  Indirect  em- 
ployment required  in  all  levels  of  support- 
ing Industries  which  provide  materials,  com- 
ponents,   transportation,    and    distribution 


expenditures  rose  from  about  2.1  million  In 
fiscal  year  1965  to  3.0  million  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  This  Increase  raised  the  proportion  of 
private  employment  generated  by  military 
expenditures  from  3.9  percent  of  the  total 
In  fiscal  year  1965  to  5.2  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Each  billion  dollars  of  defense  ptirchases 
from  the  private  sector  was  estimated  to 
create  82,000  Jobs  in  fiscal  year  1965  and 
73,000  Jobs  in  fiscal  year  1967  with  the  de- 
cline due  to  higher  prices  and  productivity 
Increases.  Holding  prices  constant,  the  ag- 
gregate productivity  per  worker,  associated 
with  all  DOD  purchases  of  final  goods  and 
services  from  the  private  sector,  increased 
from  fiscal  year  1965  to  fiscal  year  1967  by 
5.8  percent — about  average  for  the  private 
uonfarm  economy   In   this  period. 

The  proportion  of  employment  attribut- 
able to  military  expenditures  varied  consid- 
erably from  industry  to  industry.  However, 
the  employment  estimates  shown  In  table  1 
Indicate  that  only  three  of  the  aggregate  In- 
dustry sectors  were  heavily  dependent  on 
military  purchases  In  both  1965  and  1967. 


services  ultimately  embodied  In  the  final 
purchase.  The  Indirect  employment  esti- 
mates do  not  Include  the  Income  muUipUer 
or  accelerator  effects  which  Induce  further 
consumption  and  Investment  purchases. 


TABLE  1  -ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES,'  FISCAL  YEARS  1965  AND  1967,  AND  THAT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  VIETNAM  BUILDUP 

IN  1967  J 


Fiscal  year  1965 


Fiscal  year  1%7 


Employment  attributable  to  bulWup 


In- 
dus- 
try 
^o. 


Industry 


Total 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 


DOD-generated 
employment 


As  per-   Percent 

Number    cent  ot    distri- 

total      bution 


Total 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 


DOD-generated 
employment 


Number 


Number 


As  per- 
cent of 
total 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


As  per- 
cent of 
DOD- 
gener- 
ated 
employ- 
ment 


As  per- 
cent ot 
total 
indus- 
try em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Per- 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


Federal  Government 5,067 

Military 2,716 

Civilian ,?'.« 

State  and  local  government iJ'JS 

Total,  civilian  public  and  private... „  , 

Total,  public  and  private 67,012 

Total,  private 54,483 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 5,034 

1  Livestocli  and  livestock  products - \  4  g4g 

2  Other  agricultural  products /  ' 

3  Forestry  and  fishery  products -  62 

4  Agricultural,  forestry,  and  fishery  services 124 

Mining 6^4 

5  Iron  and  ferroalloy  ores  mining 28 

6  Nonferrous  metal  ores  mining -  53 

7  Coal  mining 145 

8  Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 291 

9  Stone  and  clay  mining  and  quarrying T      jjy 

10  Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral  mining : / 

Construction: 

11  New  construction - -  \  3  jjg 

12  Maintenance  and  repair  construction I     ' 

Manulacturinf U,bO* 

13  Ordnance  and  accessories -  227 

14  Food  and  kindred  products 1,752 

15  Tobacco  manufactures 90 

16  Broad  and  narrow  fabrics,  yarn  and  thread  mills 574 

17  Miscellaneous  textile  goods  and  floor  coverings 110 

18  Apparel 1,394 

19  Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile  products 158 

20  LunitJer  and  wood  products,  except  containers... 571 

21  Wooden  containers 34 

22  HousehcM  furniture 302 

23  Other  lurniture  and  fixtures 117 

24  Paper  and  allied  products,  except  containers -  435 

25  Paperboard  containers  and  boxes. —  196 

26  Printing  and  publishing 965 

27  Chemicals  and  selected  chemical  products 420 

28  Plastics  and  synthetic  materials 18' 

29  Drugs,  cleaning  and  toilet  preparations -  218 

30  Paints  and  allied  products 65 

31  Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries 182 

32  Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastic  products -  454 

33  Leather  tanning  and  industrial  leather  producb 35 

34  Footwear  and  other  leather  products 315 

35  Glass  and  giass  products 166 

36  Stone  and  clay  products,.  _ .  454 

37  Primary  iron  and  stee'  manufacturing •  934 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


3,635.4 
2,716.0 
•919.4 
12.6 
3,033.2 
5,749.2 
2,101.2 

4875 


45.9 

1.1 
1.5 

29.9 

1.6 

3.8 

4.5 

16.4 

3.6 


60.0 
1,390.2 


72.0    6,016 

100.0    3,350 

39.1     2,666 

.2     8,569 

4.7    68,905 

8.6    72.255 

3.9  100.0  57,670 

To 


4.437.5 
3. 350. 0 
1,087.5 
19.3 
4, 078. 3 
7,428.3 
2,971.5 


73.8    798.8  18.0 

100.0    634.0  18.9 

40  8  ..  164.8  95.2 

2  .  6.0  31.1 

5.9    1,179.6  28.9 

10.3    1,813.6  24.4 

5.2  100.0  1,008.8  33.9 


13.3    

18.9    

6.2    

.1    

1.7    

2.5    

1.7  100,0 


1.8 
1.2 


4.7 


2.3 

4,075 

3,869 

69 
137 

620 

75.0 

1.8 

2.2 

.1 
.1 

69.9 

2.4 
2.7 

1.8 

3.5 
2.0 

1.4 

40.0 

6.5 

2.5 

32.8 

43.7 

.8 

3.2 

2.4 

.1 
.1 

30.4 

1.3 
1.1 

43.5 

54.2 
40.7 

32.8 

.8 

L9 
.8 

3.0 

.1 
.1 

1.3 

13.1 

2.1 

1.3 

5.7 
7.2 
3.1 
5.6 

3.1 


1.9 
7.9 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.8 

.2 


2.8 
66.2 


29 

56 

140 

276 

119 


3,277 
19,318 


2.2 

5.6 

6.2 

20.9 

5.1 


67.9 
.021.6 


7.6 
10.0 
4.4 
7.6 

4.3 


2.1 

10.5 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.7 


2.3 
68.0 


.8 
2.0 
2.1 
6.4 


36.4 
35.7 
33.9 
30.6 


1.8        35.3 


5.0 
737.7 


7.4 
36.5 


2.8 
3.6 
1.5 
2.3 

1.5 


.2 

3.8 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.6 


.5 
73.1 


106  I 

46.7 

5.0 

284 

183.9 

64.8 

6.2 

92.9 

50.5 

36.6 

9.2 

20.3 

1.2 

1.0 

1,767 

31.7 

1.8 

l.l 

12.6 

39.7 

.7 

1.2 

4 

4 

83 

.7 

.8  . 

.3 

42.8 

.4  . 

14.8 

2.6 

.7 

599 

41,6 

6.9 

1.4 

27.6 

66.3 

4.6 

2.7 

2  2 

2  0 

.1 

117 

4.3 

3,7 

.1 

2.2 

51.2 

1.9 

.2 

16  1 

1.2 

.8 

1,457 

46.5 

3,2 

1.6 

30.8 

66.2 

2.1 

3.1 

4  4 

2  8 

.2 

168 

10.2 

6.1 

.3 

6.1 

59.8 

3.6 

.6 

12  5 

2.2 

.6 

572 

26.3 

4.6 

.9 

14.1 

53.6 

2.5 

1.4 

1  3 

3.8 

.1 

36 

7.0 

19.4 

.2 

5.8 

82.9 

16.1 

.6 

7.7 

2.5 

.4 

330 

9.5 

2.9 

.3 

2.1 

22.1 

.6 

.2 

2  5 

2.1 

.1 

131 

3.9 

3.0 

.1 

1.5 

38.5 

l.l 

.1 

13  2 

3.0 

.6 

468 

19.3 

4.1 

.6 

6.7 

34.7 

1.4 

.1 

6  6 

3,4 

.3 

215 

12.4 

5.8 

.4 

6.1 

49.2 

2.8 

.6 

29  2 

3.0 

1.4 

1,051 

39.5 

3.8 

1.3 

12.5 

31.6 

1.2 

1.2 

19  3 

4.6 

.9 

459 

38.7 

8.4 

1.3 

21.7 

56.1 

4.7 

2.2 

7.4 

4.0 

.4 

210 

12.9 

6.1 

.4 

6.3 

48.8 

3.0 

.6 

3  2 

1.5 

.2 

241 

10.2 

4.2 

.3 

7.4 

72.5 

3.1 

.7 

3  1 

4.8 

.1 

67 

4.0 

6.0 

.1 

1.2 

30.0 

1.8 

.1 

10  9 

6  0 

.5 

182 

14.5 

8.0 

.5 

4.4 

30.3 

2.4 

.4 

19  0 

4.2 

.9 

527 

32.5 

6.2 

1.1 

14.5 

44.6 

2.8 

1.4 

6 

1.7 

34 

1.4 

4.1 

.8 

57.1 

2.4 

.  I 

4  1 

1  3 

.2 

318 

11.3 

3.6 

.4 

7.4 

65.5 

2.3 

.7 

6.9 

4.2 

.3 

182 

9.9 

5.4 

.3 

3.4 

34.3 

1.9 

'i 

16  2 

3.6 

.8 

454 

21.9 

4.8 

.7 

7.1 

32.4 

1.6 

.7 

55.2 

5.9 

2.6 

943 

82.8 

8.8 

2.8 

30.3 

36.6 

3.2 

3.0 
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TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES,'  FISCAL  YEARS  1965  AND  1967,  AND  THAT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  VIETNAM  BUILDUP 

IN  1967  «— Continued 


Fiscal  year  1965 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Employment  attributable  to  bullduii 


toy 
No. 


tndustry 


Total 

em-      

ploy- 

ment      Number 


DOD-generated 
employment 


As  per- 
cent of 
total 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Total 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 


DOD-generated 
employment 


Number 


As  per-   Percent 

cent  ol    distri- 

total      button 


Number 


As  per-  As  per- 
cent of  cent  ot 

DOD-  total 

gener-  indus- 

ated  try  em- 
employ-  ploy- 

ment  menl 


Per- 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


65 
66 
67 
63 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


Manufacturing — Continued 

Primary  nonferrous  metals  manufacturing. 343 

Metal  containers 72 

Heating,  plumbing,  and  structural  metal  products . 443 

Stampings,  screw  machine  products  and  bolts 302 

Other  fabricated  metal  products 408 

Engines  and  turbines 88 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment 130 

Construction,  mining  and  oil  Tield  machinery 172 

Materials  handling  machinery  and  equipment 75 

Metalwotking  machinery  and  equipment 293 

Special  industry,  machinery  and  equipment 186 

General  industrial  machinery  and  equipment 251 

Machine  shop  products 180 

Office,  computing,  and  accounting  machines 179 

Service  industry  machines Ill 

Electric  industrial  equipment  and  apparatus 349 

Household  appliances 164 

Electric  lighting  and  wiring  equipment 165 

Radio,  television,  and  communication  equipment 533 

Electronic  components  and  accessories .- 280 

Miscellaneous  electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies _95 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment. -  '87 

Aircraft  and  parts — -  602 

Other  transportation  equipment 260 

Scientific  and  controlling  instruments. 252 

Optical,  ophthalmic,  and  photographic  equipment... 124 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 404 

Services 28,092 

Transportation  and  warehousing 2,504 

Communications,  excluding  radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 759 

Radio  and  TV  broadcasting 105 

Electric,  gas,  water,  and  sanitary  services 619 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 12,414 

Finance  and  insurance 2,424 

Real  estate  and  rental.. 563 

Hotels;  personal  and  repair  services,  excluding  aula 1,787 

Business  services               - \  |  -j-jg 

Research  and  development / 

Automobile  repair  and  service 329 

Amusements. 578 

Medical,  educational  services  and  nonprofit  organizations 4,232 


34.3 

1.4 

14.6 

25.2 

20.4 

7.7 

1.7 

3.5 

3.3 

24.0 

3.3 

13.8 

28.4 

15.4 

3.1 

33.0 

2.3 

9.8 

182.0 

71.5 

6.6 

14.4 

365.9 

69.8 

31.6 

12.7 

7.3 


10.0 

1.9 

3.3 

8.3 

5.0 

8.8 

1.3 

2.0 

4.4 

8.2 

1.8 

5.5 

15.8 

8.6 

2.8 

9.5 

1.4 

5.9 

34.1 

25.5 

6.9 

i.8 

60.8 

26.8 

12.5 

10.2 

1.8 


1.6 


17 

3.3 

1.5 

.6 

.3 


382 
72 
481 
352 
458 
98 
150 
192 
86 
342 
204 
282 
221 
227 
118 
418 
182 
192 
666 
379 
109 
841 
'803 
•285 
292 
152 
439 


52.0 

3.2 
18.6 
35.8 
29.5 
11.3 

3.3 
11.0 

6.6 
38.3 

4.9 
21.7 
51.4 
21.9 

4.5 
47.1 

3.4 

15.3 

221.7 

99.0 

9.0 
29.4 
474.2 
64.2 
41.6 
15.6 
10.2 


13.6 
4.4 
3.9 

10.2 
6.4 

11.5 
2.2 
5.7 
7.7 

11.2 
2.4 
7.7 

23.3 
9.6 
3.8 

11.3 
1.9 


1. 


33.3 

26.1 

8.3 

3.5 

59.1 

22.5 

14.2 

10.3 

2.3 


1.7 
.1 
.6 

1.2 

1.0 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.7 

1.7 
.7 
.2 

1.6 
.1 
.5 

7.5 

3.3 
.3 

1.0 
16.0 

2.2 

1.4 
.5 
.3 


19.2 

1.8 

4.9 
11. 
10. 

4. 

1. 

7. 

3. 
16. 

2. 

9. 
23.3 

8.0 

1.9 
18.1 

1.1 

6.1 
49.3 
31.1 

3.3 

14.4 

141.6 


36.9 
56.2 
26.3 
31.3 
34.9 
38.1 
51.5 
68.2 
53.0 
43.1 
40.8 
42.1 
45.3 
36.5 
42.2 
38.4 
32.4 
39.9 
22.2 
31.4 
36.7 
49.0 
29.9 


5.0 
2.5 
1.0 
3.2 
2.2 
4.4 
1.1 
3.9 
4.1 
4.8 
1.0 
3.3 

10.5 
3.5 
1.6 
4.3 
.6 
3.2 
7.4 
8.2 
3.0 
1.7 

17.6 


1.9 
.2 
.5 

1.1 

1.0 
.4 
.2 
.7 
.3 

1.6 
.2 
.9 

2.3 
.8 
.2 

1.8 
.1 
6 

4.9 

3.1 
.3 

10 
14.0 


13.8 
4.2 
3.6 


33.2 
26.9 
35.3 


4.7 

2.8 

.8 


572.6         2.0       27.3    30,380        767.0         2.5       25.8         220.2       28.7 


1.4 
.4 
.4 


144.3 

24.6 

3.9 

19.5 

121.0 

32.4 

5.8 

25.4 

91.2 

4.0 

7.1 

92.5 


5.8 
3.2 
3.7 
3.2 
1.0 
1.3 
1.0 
1.4 

5.2 

1.2 
1.2 
2.2 


6.9 

1.2 

.2 

.9 

5.8 

1.5 

.3 

1.2 

4.4 

.2 
.3 

4.4 


259.3 

834 

114 

639 

13, 423 

2,570 
567 

1.980 

1,970 

365 

640 

4,685 


204.9 

31.7 

5.9 

24.2 

166.3 

52.2 

7.6 

37.1 

126.5 

5.9 

9.0 
95  6 


7.9 
3.8 
5.2 
3.8 
1.2 
2.0 
1.3 
1.9 

6.4 

1.6 
1.4 
2.0 


6.9 

1.1 

.2 

.8 

5.6 

1.8 

.3 

1.2 

4.3 

.2 

.3 

3.2 


74.9 

10.2 

1.8 

6.7 

50.2 

20.1 

2.3 

12.4 

35.7 

2.0 
2.2 
1.7 


36.6 
32.1 
30.5 
27.7 
30.2 
38.5 
30.3 
33.4 

28.2 

33.9 

24.4 

1.8 


2.9 
1.2 
1.6 
1.0 
.4 
.8 
.4 
.6 

1.8 

.5 
.3 


7.4 
1.0 
.2 
.7 
5.0 

la 

.2 
1.2 

3.5 

.2 
.2 
.2 


The  effect  of  DOD  spending  on  employ- 
ment In  the  aircraft,  ordnance,  and  com- 
munications equipment  Industries  is  illus- 
trated in  chart  1.  [Charts  do  not  appear  in 
Record.]  It  should  be  noted  that  although 
defense  purchases  increased  sharply  between 
1965  and  1967.  purchases  of  civilian  aircraft 
Increased  at  a  higher  rate,  thus  resulting  in 
a  decrease  In  the  defense  share  of  total  em- 
ployment The  actual  increase  in  conven- 
tional ordnance  was  somewhat  greater  than 
Is  shown  here.  Part  of  this  increased  output 
was  provided  by  Governnient-owned  and 
operated  arsenals  which  are  not  included 
In  this  sector.  Also,  DOD  purchases  of  com- 
pleted missiles,  produced  in  the  ordnance 
Indr.siry.  declined  somewhat  from  1965  to 
1967  reducing  the  effect  of  the  lncre;ise  in 
conventional  ordnance  on  total  sector  em- 
ployment. A  decline  during  fiscal  year  1967 
of  purchases  of  completed  space  vehicles  by 
the  National  Space  and  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration contributed  to  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  Industry  employment  gen- 
erated by  DOD  spending  In  the  communi- 
cations equipment  Industry,  though  the 
number  of  Jobs  rose  during  the  period,  there 
was  a  slight  decline  in  the  ratio  of  employ- 
ment attributable  to  defense  spending  due 
to  the  sharp  increase  in  civilian  demand  for 
radio  and  television. 

Regarding  other  industries,  new  construc- 
tion and  shipbuilding  were  the  only  ones 
to  show  a  decline  in  estimated  employment 
generated  by  defense  expenditures.  While 
military  construction  e.xpendltures  Increased 


from  1965  to  1967.  this  increase  was  due  to 
construction  abroad,  principally  In  Vietnam, 
and  not  domestic  military  construction 
which  declined  slightly.  However,  total  do- 
mestic construction  employment  generated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  increased 
somewhat  due  to  a  rise  In  maintenance  con- 
struction. Defense-generated  employment  in 
the  "other  transportation  equipment"  sector, 
which  Includes  shipbuilding,  declined  from 
about  70,000  Jobs  or  27  percent  In  1965  to 
about  54.000  In  1967,  as  exp)endltures  were 
shifted  from  shipbuilding  to  higher  priority 
Vietnam  functions.  Most  of  the  defense  pur- 
chases from  this  sector  were  for  shipbuild- 
ing with  much  smaller  expenditures  on  rail- 
road equipment,  motorcycles,  and  other 
transportation  Items.  A  direct  comparison  of 
defense-generated  employment  from  ship- 
building expenditures  with  employment  in 
the  shipbuilding  Industry  would  show  a 
much  higher,  although  still  declining. 
relationship.^ 


^  In  interpreting  table  1,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  estimates  of  defense-generated  em- 
ployment as  a  percent  of  industry  employ- 
ment are  affected  In  varying  degrees  by  the 
particular  classification  system  used.  The 
Interindustry  sectors  are  usually  an  aggre- 
gate representing  several  related  Industries, 
which  DOD  purchases  may  have  been  pre- 
dominantly from  Just  one,  resulting  In  mis- 
leading comparisons,  for  example,  shipbuild- 
ing Is  part  of  a  sector  called  "other  transpor- 


The  total  employment  generated  by  defense 
purchases  in  the  private  sector  was  fairly 
broadly  distributed  by  Industry  In  both  fiscal 
years.  The  few  Industries  with  5  percent  or 
more  of  defense-generated  employment  ac- 
counted for  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
total  in  both  years. 

Industries  with  5  percent  or  more  of  defense- 
generated  private  employment — Percent  of 
total  defense-generated  private  employ- 
ment 

1965     1967 

Aircraft  --. 17        16 

Ordnance    5  6 

Communications  equipment 9  B 

Transportation    7  7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 6  6 

EFFECTS    OF    VIETNAM    BUILDUP 

The  amount  of  defense-generated  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector  in  fiscal  year  1967 
which  was  estimated  to  be  due  to  Vletn.ira 
military  expenditures  is  shown  in  table  1. 
These  estimates  Indicate  that  of  the  3  million 
Jobs  generated  by  military  expenditures, 
about  1  million  may  be  attributed  to  Viet- 


tation  equipment,"  (railroad  equipment, 
motor  cycles,  etc.),  with  the  result  that  the 
high  proportion  of  shipbuilding  employment 
attributable  to  defense  exjjendlturcs  is  in- 
cluded with  other  activities  which  have  only 
negligible  sales  to  DOD.  This  particular  sec- 
tor Is  probably  affected  more  than  any  other 
by  the  consolidation  of  Industries  with  wide 
variation  in  defense  sales. 
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rr.  This  Should  not  be  Interpreted  to  mean  these   purchases  were  processed   through   an     wise  would  have  purchased  them  under  sub- 

".^t^flllonlob^  would  bl  lost  if  the  con-  interindustry  model  to  determine  total  gen-     contracts.  Since  DOD  account  show  only  ex- 

^ct  in  VletnL^tlrrto  end^  D^lines  in  this  erated  production  in  each  industry,  and  ,c)      pendltures  for  the  completed  weapon  It  was 

*^n,nvmeiir^uW  be  affected  by  a  number  the    Industry    production    levels   were    con-     necessary  to  subtract  the  amount  of  com- 

'fe'^^em^n^  including  the  nLtme'and  timing  verted  to  employment  estimates.  ponents   purchased   under   GFE   and   a^  gxi 

n   the^eduction  m  military  expenditures  and         Basically,  an  interindustry  model  provides     them    to   the    actual   component   SIC     A  so, 

^L  s!ze  of  the  yi^m^  Forces,  the  fiscal  and  a   means   of  calculating   the   production  re-     purchases    from    Industrla     Fund    activities, 

nvfnooter  ponces  dVvelo,>ed  to  cushion  the  qulrements  levied  on  all  supplying  industries     such   as  shipyards,   arsenals,   transportation. 

Trllm   ^he     hif ting  of  personnel  in  de-  throughout   the  economy   by  a   purchase  of      and  overhaul  functions,  had  to  be  subtracted 

,^P  work  to  civU  an  production  and  reduc-  final  products.  Purchase  of  aircraft,  for  ex-      from  the  product  or  service  provided  and  dis- 

f^n  in  overtime  homs^  work  ample    Implies   a   demand   for  engines,   air-     tributed  to  the  actual  purchases  of  labor  and 

■^^  «>cMm,tP=  nf  the  nrivate  emnlovment  frames,   electronics,    and   other   components,     materials. 

3rnt!frl   hv   the   bulldUD   Were   derived    by  The  production  of  e.ich  of  these  components         The  revised  list  of  expenditures  was  then 
^      J.^^„  that   the  increase  In  mllitarv  ex-  generates  requirements  for  their  Inputs,  each      converted    to    a    national    Income    basis    by 
•^   nTtr^rL    in    cons^t    pric^  ?rom    fiscal  of  which.  In  turn,  generates  further  chains     eliminating   certain   expenditures   which  do 
^      iQRrtr,  fl^-ai  vear  1967  recresented  an  of    Input    requirements    back    through    the     not  represent  current   production,   such   as 
Innroxlmate  measure  of  the  size  and  com-  more   basic   stages   of   production,   dlstrlbu-     retired  pay  and  purchases  of  land  and  other 
^o.Mnr,  r,f  Avnenrilturps  related  to  Vietnam,  tion,  and  transportation.  existing  assets.  However,  not  all  national  In- 
Cs  is  apprSa^e^fausi  some  Of  the  1965         The  basis  and  classification  of  the  inter-      come   adjustments   were    made.   Timing   ad- 
^e  expenmtures  have  probably  been  shifted  industry    model    used    were    consistent   with      justments   required  to  put  expenditures   on 
fr^m    lower    DT^ritv    Items    to    meet    more  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  1958  inter-      a   delivery    basis,    principally    affecting   long 
ireent    Vietnam    needs,    and    some    of    the  industry    study.    However,    coefficients    were      leadtlme    items   such    as   shipbuilding,    were 
^crease  in  1967  may  have  been  for  items  not  revised   by   the   Interagency   Growth   Project      ignored    since    current    payments    provide    a 
H^rprtlv  related  to  Vietnam    The  Increment  to  account  for  changes  from  1958.  Estimated      better     basis     for     estimating     emplov-ment. 
fn  Dv^chases  was  assumed  to  be  the  amount  DOD  expenditures  for  the  most  part  corre-     similarly,  receipts  were  not  subtracted  from 
nf   PKoendltures   In   each    industrv    in   fiscal  sponded  to  national  Income  definitions  and      expenditures  since  this  would  have  had  the 
r^ir  1967  which  were  due  to  Vietnam.  Em-  procedures,    except   that    food    and   clothing      effect  of  reducing  the  actual  amount  of  em- 
nlovment  reauirements  were  then  generated  provided  in  kind   were  not   treated  as  com-      pioyment    required     DOD    expenditure    esU- 
«pnkratelv   for   these   Incremental   purchases  pensation.  but  rather  as  purchases  from  the      mates  for  1965  were  checked,  where  possible. 
mins  current  innut-output  and  productivity  food  and  clothing  industries  In  addition,  the     against  the  Bureau  of   the  Census   Survey. 
it^ra  estimates  differ  from  nation.il  income  treat-      ^L■\-175,     '•Shipments     of     Defense-Oriented 
Tt  ,=hoi,ld   he  noted  that  the  employment  ment  of  military  expenditures  in  that  they      industries.    1965,"   which    provides   Informa- 
due  to  the  Vietnam  buildup  was  not  estl-  account  for  expenditures  or  payments  when     tion  on  sales  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
S!tfJl   hv  stmolv   tlklne   the  difference   be-  made,  rather  than  when  the  end  items  are      by  4-digit  SIC.  Individual  Industry  price  de- 
^^  defe^T-generated  emplosTnent  in  fls-  delivered.  Also,  construction  differs  from  the     flators  were  then  applied  to  convert  expendl- 
cllvears   1965    and    1967    That   Increase    in  input-output  convention  by  being  limited  to      tures  to  1958  dollars,  the  basis  required  by 
emnloyment  would  reflect  two  component*  contract,   construction,   excluding   J_orce   ac-     the   Interindustry   model, 
which  are  partially  offsetting:   the  Increase  count  or  DOD  construction  labor  which  here         Table   2   presents    the   estimated   military 
in  emiDlovment  due  to  the  defense  buildup  appears    in    Government    employment.    The      purchases  of  final  goods  and  services  for  fiscal 
and  the  reduction  In  employment  due  to  the  output  of  Government-owned  and  operated      years  1965  and  1967.  These  estimated  expen- 
^creased  productivity  In  defense  industries  shipyards  and   arsenals  were  not  considered      duures   are   in    1958   dollars   and    have   been 
and  their  suppliers    The  net  effect  of  these  as    purchases    from     the    shipbuilding    and     converted    from    purchasers'    to    producers- 
two  factors  would  show  an  Increase  of  less  ordnance     Industries,     but  were    treated     as      prices.*   National    Income   and    Input-output 
than    900  000    In    defense-generated    private  Government  purchases  of  materials  and  serv-      conventions    have    been    followed,    with    the 
emblovment    rather   than   about   1    million,  ices  consumed  and  as  Government  employee      excepUons   noted   earlier.   However,   this   list 
Chart    2    shows   the   incremental    employ-  compensation.  differs  from  the  1958  input-output  approach 
ment   generated  by  Vietnam  as  percents  of                  derivation  of  dod  EXPENDrruRES  In     the     way     research     expenditures     were 
industry    employment    and    total    defense-         Defense   expenditures   were   considered   as     ^^^'f^'^-   Research   and   development    (R&D) 
generated  employment  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  ,„°  ^^  onl>^he  military   expenditures  of     l':^''{:i^'\^\^,ZT^^ZV.lT^^^Z 
the  aircraft,  ordnance,  and  electronics  Indus-  ,i^^  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Military     '^ji!!^  '"  \^^„  ?9M  studv   thU^vpeTf  IsdD 
tries.  While  these  Industries  were  most  af-  Assistance    Program,    excluding    DOD    civil-      ^' °°°gj^ 'd  an  ^^termediat^OT  s^condS 
fected  by  the  Vietnam  buildup,  they  did  not  ,.^^  functions  and   Atomic   Energy   Commis-      ^;^"°'J''j!",;t  n.^^cmg  ^nd^s^rv  anf  wm 
experience  general  labor  shortages,  although  ^^^^  purchases.  Expenditures  were  developed      P5°^,"ff„°;  ^\Zn^^slloTnlrid^2\^^ 
temporary  problems  did  exist  in  some  cases,  separately    for   the    Army,   Navy.   Air   Force,     ^^^^^e  o^e    '^or^e^  nSLes   from^  ^m: 
In  a  number  of  Industries,  the  Increase  in  J^  Defense  Agencies  and  the  Civil  Defense      ^^^^.'f^^TR&i^  esfaW^m^t^ 

defense-related     employment     due     to     the  ^^d   Military   Assistance   Program.    Expendl-      ""^15'^'  ""^  estao  i_nments.  

buildup  was  more  substantial,  but  this  in-  tures  of  each  of  the  miliury  departments  and      ^^™^    .,,^''^„'',l^!^H!!,t.7^Lpi    t^^^n 

crement  remained  a  small  proportion  of  tx)tal  defense    agencies    were    distributed    by    the      ^^'^"^^^  ^^^J^'^^^'^^^^ZL^L^J.Z^ 

employment  in  the  Industry.  About  66  per-  functional   titles  or  budget  sectors  of  MIU-      "ate    total    direct    and    indirect    production 

cent  of  the  total  defense-generated  employ-  t"      personnel.  Operatioi^  and  Maintenance,      requirements.  Production  levels  ato^  but^ble 

ment  in  the  apparel  Industry  In  fiscal  year  p/^uren^ent     Research,   Development,    Test      \°  defense  were  checked  against  total  pro- 

1967   was   attributable   to   the   buildup,    but  ;n^E,aTuation,  and  Construction.  Civil  De-      t^^'''^^'^  ^f  ^  \''^'^^P  '^Ll^^^^^tZ^A 

this  buildup  employment  was  only  2  percent  fense    Family   Housing.    Mihtary   Assistance.      Production    levels    were     then    transformed 

of  total  emplojTnent  In  the  Industry.  Slml-  I^d  devolving  and  Management  Fund  pur-      ^^    If dustij     emplopnent     requlremen«^ 

larly,  over  70  percent  of  the  defense-gener-  chases  were  treated  separately.  DOD  expen-      Productivity  factors  tased  to  convert  output 

ated   employment   in   the   drug   industry   In  ^^^^^^    estimates    were    available    for    these      ^  employment  reflect  the  unit  emploj ment 

fiscal  year  1967  was  estimated  tx,  be  due  to  ^^,,,,  ^y  military  department  for  both  years     ^|^^"JJ?^^^, flet^.'^g^ef  "E^^i^^.r^e^t  est" 

the  buildup,  but  this  was  only  3  percent  of  dOD   accounts  for  each  budget  sector  were      1965  and  fisc-il  year  196,.  Employment  esti 

total  industry  employment.  ",en  Analysed   to   distribute   each   of   these     ^^^    «•"«    df^'^:^^    for    wage    and    salary 

The  industry  distribution  of  the  Vietnam-  to^is   with   the   greatest   possible   degree   of      employees,  excluding  the  self -emp.oyed^^- 

generated  employment  generally  followed  the  ^eTaU     While    considerable    expenditure    de-      ^ept  for  farm  workers^  However^  the  number 

Ltal  defense  employment  patterns  of  fiscal  Zl  was  available  for  fiscal  yeaflDeS,  for  fis-      "^^^^"^^L   be'^leTeS^t!,  be  'Slficint' 

vears  1965  and  1967.  The  employment  effects  gal    year    1967,   obligations,   with   some   tim-      '"«   ^   "°°   ^^     ,  "^Vtl,,    ^  hTTsfin   ^IVo 

of  Vietnam  were  spread  over  a  wide  range  of  '^g  adjustments,  were  used  to  estimate  more     ^he  ^"f  P;°>-"^^"^_«^|'^^\^^    ^f^;!  "f„^^,^^"^ 

industries    with    few    industries    accounting  deLlIed  expenditures  for  each  sector.  Expen-      '^^^^^  ^°\  '^jTlt^^^.^Tlx^^^J 

ditures  wer?  then  coded  at  a  4-dlglt  Stand-      ^/^Y  mTjlr'^Xsf'ontTacforl^mplo^: 

industries  with   5  percent  or  more  of  Viet-  ard     Industrial     Classification     (SIC)     level.      ^^^^^  estimates   provided   in   this   article   do 

nam-generated     employment-Percent     of  ba,sed    on    product    Identiflcatlon    and    com-      ^^^    include    the    Income    multiplier    or    ac- 

Vietnam-generated  prtvate  employment         blned    by    the   same    SIC    for    each    budget      ^^^^^.^^^  effects  which  induce  further  con- 

•Aircraft 14  sector.  ^,     ,         ,  .     ^     »        sumption    and    investment    purchases,    nor 

Ordnance    9  Various     adjustments     were     required     to      ej^pioyj^ent   outside    of    the    United    States 

Communications    equipment 5     bring  DOD  stated  expenditures  closer  to  ac-        g^^erated  by  offshore  procurement  or  direct 

Transportation    ...   -   7     tual   purchases.   These   Included   adjustment      ^,,e  of  civilians. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 5     of  some  procurement  expenditures  for  Gov  -      

ernment-furnlshed     equipment     (GFE)      or      

NOTE  ON  PROCEDURE  component     Items     purchased     directly     by         •  Producers' prices  exclude  the  distribution 

The  estimates  of  employment  attributable  dOD  and  provided  to  a  contractor  for  assem-  cMts  of  transportation  and  trade  The  sum  of 
to  military  expenditures  were  derived  In  three  bly.  In  the  case  of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  trade  and  transportation  costs  associated 
Btiges:  (a)  DOD  military  expenditures  were  and  vehicles,  DOD  generally  contracts  di-  with  each  purchase  appear  as  aggregate  pur- 
examined  in  considerable  detail  to  Identify  rectly  for  major  components  and  has  them  chases  from  the  trade  and  transportation 
goods  and  services  actually  purchased,    (b)      assembled  by  a  prime  contractor  who  other-      sectors. 
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TABLE  2.-ESTI MATED  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1965  AND  1967 
IMillions  of  1958  dollars  producefs*  pricesl' 
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1965 


1967 


Ind. 
No. 


Industry 


Defense     Percent    Defense    Percent  Percent 
purchases    dbtri-    purchases    dtstri-   change 


bution 


butlon  l%5-67 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Livestocl<  and  livestock  prnducts.. 

Other  agricultural  products 

Forestry  and  fishery  products 

Agricultural,  forestry  and  fishery 
se  rv  ices 


50.0 


1.2 


Mining. 


Iron  and  ferroallov  ores  mining... 

Nonferrous  metal  ores  mining 

Coal  mining         .. 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  . 

Stone  and  clay  mining  and  quarry- 
ing      

Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral 
mining 


16.6 


1.6 


21.6 


33.3 


3a  1 


1965 


1967 


Ind. 
No. 


Industry 


Defense     Percent    Defense    Percent  Percent 

purct«ses    distri-    purchases    distri-   change 

bution  bution  196S-67 


.3    ... 


Construction. 


New  construction 

Maintenance  and  repair  constriK- 
tion... 


Manufacturing — 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

Food  and  KinCred  products 

Tobacco  manufactures. 

Broad  and  narrow  fabrics,  yarn  and 

thread  mills 

Miscellaneous   textile   goods   and 

floor  coverings 

Apparel - 

Miscellaneous    fabricated    textile 

products    

Lumber  and  wood  products  except 

containers 

Wooden  containers 

Household  furniture 

Ottwr  furniture  and  futures 

Paper  and  alhed  products,  except  con- 
tainers    

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 

Printing  and  pubHshing -  - 

Chemicals  and  selected  chemical  prod- 
ucts  

Plastics  and  synthetic  materials 

Drugs,  cleaning  and  toilet  preparations. 

Patnts' and  allied  products..       

Petroleum  refining  and  re«ated  indus- 
tries  -- 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastic  prod- 
ucts    ,■-:■• 

Leather  tanning  and  industrial  leather 

products 

Footwear  and  other  leather  products... 

Glass  and  gisss  products 

Stone  and  ctay  products - 

Primary  iron  and  steel  manufKfuring.. 
Primary  nonferrous  metals  manufactur- 
ing  

Metal  containers 

Heating,  plumbing,  and  structural  metal 

products - 

Stampings,  screw  machine  products  and 

bo  its.- 

Other  fabricated  metal  products 

Engines  and  turbines 


248.2 

18, 84a  7 

2,052.7 

520.6 

18.0 

94.3 

3.7 
149.9 

61.2 

26.2 
8.7 
7.2 

28.2 

19.3 

3.1 

73.7 

203.9 
13.7 
61.0 
28.9 

954.7 

82.4 

.4 

34.5 

5.9 

111.2 

84.7 

87.7 
6.6 

160.5 

17.6 

30.6 
148.8 


.6 

47.1 

5.1 
1.3 


.4 
.2 
.1 


.2 

.5 

"'.2 
.1 

2.4 

.2 


275.2 

29,265.6 

4, 200. 4 

877.2 

35.0 

37a  5 

18.6 
488.7 

165.3 

113.9 
107.1 

ia2 

52.6 

22.9 
2a  1 
105.8 

67a  2 
16.0 

368.2 
3a  9 

1,306.4 

186.5 

1.6 
105.0 

12.5 
150.8 

99.0 

124.6 
42.6 

259.7 

39.9 

54.2 

249.7 


.5 
53.8 

1.6 

.1 


ia9 


55.3 

104.6 
68.5 
94.4 


.7       292.9 


402.7 
226.0 


17a  1 


.2 

1.2 


.2       334.7 

.2    1,131.0 

41.7 

.1        186.5 


18.7 
548.3 
43.6 

228.7 

16.8 

503.6 

6.9 

36.8 

126.3 

300.0 

204.3 

111.9 

35.6 

16.9 

42.1 
545.5 

61.8 

126.7 
77.1 
67.8 


.7 
.1 

2.4 

.3 

..... 

"'.'3 
.2 

.2 
.1 


.1 
.1 
.5 


44 

45 

46 

47 
48 

49 

50 
51 

52 
53 

54 

55 
56 

57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 


65 
66 

67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
72 

73 
74 
75 
76 
76 


78 
79 


80 


Farm  machinery  and  equipment 

Construction,  mining  and  oil  field  ma- 
chinery  

Materials  handling  machinery  and 
equipment- .- 

Metalworking  machinery  and  equipment. 

Special  industry  machinery  and  equip- 
ment-  - - 

General  industrial  machinery  and 
equipment 

Machine  shop  products 

Office,  computing  and  accounting 
machines 

Service  industry  machine 

Electric  industrial  equipment  and 
apparatus - 

Household  appliances - 

Electric  lighting  and  wiring  equipment. 

Radio,  television  and  communication 
equipment- -  -  - 

Electronic  components  and  accessories. 

Miscellaneous  electrical  machinery 
equipment  and  supplies 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment.. 

Aircraft  and  parts - - 

Other  transportation  equipment 

Scientific  and  controlling  instruments.. 

Optical  ophthalmic  and  photographic 
equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 


Services - 

Transportation  and  warehousing... 
Communications,  except  radio  and 

TV  broadcasting 

Radio  and  TV  broadcasting 

Electric,  gas,  water  and  sanitary 

services  - 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance  and  insurance 

Real  estate  and  rental 

Hotels;  personal  and  repair  services, 

except  auto  

Business  services - 

Research  and  development 

Automobile  repair  and  service 

Amusements .   

Medical,  educational  services  and 

nonprofit  organization 

Government  enterprises 

Federal  Government  enterprises... 
Stale  and  local  government  enter- 
prises  - 


J15.7 

J43.2 

ai 

175.2 

57.1 

.1 

215.3 

.4 

277.1 

48.6 
87.5 

.1 
.2 

116.0 
226.7 

.2 
.4 

138.7 
159.1 

26.1 

.1 

39.0 

.1 

49.4 

80.8 
35.7 

..... 

16a  4 

50.6 

.3 

.1 

98.5 
41.7 

31  a  7 

57.7 

.8 
.1 

457.5 
97.5 

.8 
.2 

47.2 
69.  Q 

314.7 
14.1 

37.5 

.8 

..... 

562.7 
26.4 
84.9 

1.0 
..... 

78.8 
87.2 
126.4 

3,449.3 

218.5 

8.6 
.5 

4, 257.  8 
236.6 

7.8 
.4 

a  4 

82 

69.3 

401.0 

6,945.5 

969.8 

354.2 

.2 

1.0 

17.4 

2.4 

.9 

112.8 
867.9 
9,655.7 
906.0 
523.5 

.2 

1.6 

17.8 

1.7 

1.0 

62.3 
116.4 

39.0 
-6.6 

47.8 

23a  I 
16.8 

.6 

296.0 
23.0 

.5 

28.6 
36.9 

4,287.4 

ia7 

5,643.0 

ia4 

316 

1.499.2 

3.7 

2.371.2 

4.4 

58,2 

216.6 

.5 

306.2 

.6 

41.4 

313.3 

676.5 

7.8 

118.6 

.8 

1.7 

""  .3 

362.0 
812.2 

38.9 
126.7 

.7 
1.5 

.1 
.2 

15.5 

20.1 

398.7 

6.8 

103.2 

427.1 

322.4 

11.7 

3a  0 

.3 

1.1 

.8 

..... 

153.1 

533.8 

35a  0 

13.7 

35.0 

.3 

1.0 

.6 

..... 

48.4 
25.0 
8.6 
17.1 
16.7 

561.0 
.2 

1.4 

.40.2 
.2 

1.0 

-3.7 

Imports: 
Imports. 


80A 
808 


81 

82 
83 

84 


Directly  allocated  imports 

Transferred  imports 


.2 


1  494.0       3.7       2.019.2       3.7         35.2 


Dummy  industries. 


2a  9 


24.2 


15.8 


Business  travel,  entertainment,  and 

gifts, 
affic 


Office  supplies.. - 

Scrap,  used  and  secondhand  goods 

Special    Industries:    Government    in- 
dustry  _ 


4.0 
16.9 


3.0    -25.0 

21.2         .1  25.4 


15,106.9        37.8    17,120.8      31.5         13.3 


1  Figures  are  on  a  national  income  basis  with  the  excepUons  ot  mbslstence  and  clothing  provided  in  kind  and  timing  and  receipts  adjustments,  as  noted  in  text 


L    B    J    OVERALL  ECONO\nC  REC- 
ORD: A  SMASHING  SUCCESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  the  pro-  and  anti-tax  Increase 
talk,  the  grim  warnings  of  a  super 
tight  credit  cninch  and  cruelly  high  in- 
terest rates,  the  threat  of  an  economy  in 
shambles  and  hair-ctirling  inflation,  too 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  through- 
out the  country  have  overlooked  the  one 
big,  assured  economic  fact  of  life,  and 
that  is  the  miracle  of  the  American 
economy's  performance  for  the  past  7 
years. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  economic  expansion  in  all  Amer- 
ican historj-,  the  biggest  boom  this  Na- 
tion or  any  nation  has  ever  enjoyed. 


Whatever  happens  in  coming  years, 
the  period  from  1961  through  1967  will 
be  looked  back  on  as  a  truly  golden  age 
of  American  economic  progress. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
documents  this  stoiy  brilliantly. 

In  an  article  by  Alfred  Malabre,  Jr., 
the  .stunning  success  of  our  economy  is 
spelled  out  in  meticulous  detail. 

One  of  the  many  remarkable  attri- 
butes of  our  economic  gain  has  been  that 
it  has  t>een  gradually  across  the  board. 
The  number  of  those  suffering  from  pov- 
erty has  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
wages  of  worktngmen  in  real  terms — that 
Is.  after  fully  allowing  for  inflation  and 
taxes — have  raced  ahead  at  a  remarkable 
rapid  and  steadj'  rate — and  provide  the 


solid  base  on  which  our  prosperity  is 
based. 

But  worklngmen  have  not  been  alone. 
American  capital  has  been  even  more 
richly  rewarded.  Since  1961.  corporate 
profits  axe  up  a  whopping  71  percent 
after  taxes,  dividends  71  percent,  and 
interest  Income  a  mammoth  87  percent. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
serious  economic  problems.  Of  course, 
there  are.  Farm  income  is  much  too  low. 
The  farmer  has  not  shared  adequately 
in  prosperity.  The  homebuildlng  indus- 
try has  been  a  starving  Orphan  Annie. 
Tight  money,  Inflation,  higher  taxes,  are 
proper  and  deep  concerns. 

But  when  the  brickbats  are  tossed  at 
our   embattled   President,   as   they   are 
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being  tossed  with  such  vigor  these  days, 
all  Americans  ought  to  recognize  that  he 
deserves  bouquets  for  an  overall  per- 
formance In  economic  policymaking 
that  is  good — solidly  and  irrefutably 
good. 

Most  Americans  do  not  appraise  a 
President  on  the  basis  of  the  motives 
his  political  opponents  try  to  hang  on 
him,  or  on  subtle,  intellectual  day- 
dreaming about  what  might  have  been. 
They  assess  a  President  and  an  admin- 
istration on  one  basis:  Results. 

And,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
sults, I  submit  that  the  economic  story 
of  the  past  7  years  deserves  enthusiastic 
support.  After  all,  what  Is  wrong  with 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tion— which  since  1961  has  achieved  the 
biggest  economic  success  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation? 

This  is  not  the  assessment  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic Senator;  this  is  the  assessment 
that  I  am  sure  every  fairminded  Re- 
publican. Democrat,  and  independent 
must  conclude  after  reading  today's  lead 
story — not  in  some  pro-L.  B.  J.  or  pro- 
Democratic  newspaper — but  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Profile  of  a  Boom:  Economic  Exp.\.nsion 
Enters  80th  Month,  Matches  Old  Rec- 
ord— GNP  Soars  49  Percent  Since  1961 — 
Profits.  Personal  Income  Rise  Even  More 
Sharply — Problems:    Housing    and    Gold 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
If  the  current  business  expansion  contin- 
ues through   next   month,   it  will   enter   the 
record  books  as  the  longest  boom  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

Even  the  more  pessimistic  forecasters  are 
convinced  that  the  expansion  will  Indeed 
set  a  record.  The  longest  expansion  until 
now  has  been  the  80-month  business  boom 
that  went  on  during  most  of  World  War  II, 
ending  in  February  1945.  The  current  expan- 
sion, which  began  in  February  1961,  is  now 
entering  Its  80th  month.  Altogether,  there 
have  been  26  previous  tr.S.  business  expan- 
sions, according  to  records  kept  back  to  1854 
by  the  nonprofit  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  The  average  length:  A  mere 
30  months. 

The  full  dimensions  of  the  current  expan- 
sion can  be  gauged  by  reviewing  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  U.S. 
economy  since  1961.  The  magnitude  of  these 
changes  is  impressive,  as  the  following  re- 
view shows. 

CROSS  national  product 
At  more  than  8775  billion  annually,  the 
nation's  output  of  goods  and  services  has 
risen  some  $255  billion  since  1961.  The  gain 
alone  dwarfs  the  annual  GNP  of  such  major 
nations  as  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  table  below  trans- 
lates America's  multlbillion-dollar  economic 
growth  into  percentage  terms  and  also  shows 
how  rapidly  the  major  components  of  the 
GNP  total  have  risen  during  the  great  boom. 

[In  percent] 

Gain  since 
1961 

Gross  national  product 49 

Consumer    spending 46 

Government   spending 63 

Business  spending 47 

Within  the  fast-expanding  governmental 
category,   the  sharpest  rise  since   1961   ha£ 


occurred  in  Federal  nonmllltary  expenditures. 
which  have  soared  77 '"c  In  the  period.  Federal 
outlays  for  defense  have  climbed  52^r,  and 
overall  Federal  expenditures  are  up  56 "^r  since 
1961.  Spending  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments has  risen  70'^  — much  faster  than  total 
Federal  outlays. 

Inflation,  of  course,  accounts  for  part  of 
the  GNP  rise  since  1961.  If  "growth"  stem- 
ming simply  from  lilgher  prices  is  discounted, 
the  "real"  GNP  Increase  since  1961  works  out 
to  34  '"r .  rather  than  49  >r . 

The  consumer-spending  category  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  various  GNP  components. 
This  spending  breaks  down  three  ways — for 
durable  goods  such  as  appliances  and  autos, 
for  nondurables  such  as  food  and  clothing 
and  for  services  such  as  medical  care  and 
rent.  The  table  below  shows  how  the  three 
subcategories  have  fared  since  1961. 

[In  percent] 

Gain  since 
1961 

Durable    gfoods 64 

Nondurable    goods 39 

Services 48 

Although  spending  for  durables  has  risen 
fastest,  the  consumer  still  spends  a  good  deal 
less  for  such  products  than  for  nondurables 
or  services.  Currently,  consumers  devote 
about  44':;  of  their  budgets  to  nondurables, 
41  ""c  to  services  and  only  15 '7  to  durable 
goods.  Overall,  the  statistical  breakdown  for 
consumer  spending  indicates  that  the  econ- 
omy has  not  become  as  "service  oriented"  as 
Is  often  suggested.  In  1961,  consumers  spent 
about  40 ';r  of  their  budgets  on  services. 

The  47 "^t:  rise  in  business  spending,  of 
course,  has  brought  a  big  Increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  country's  factories.  U.S.  plant 
capacity  has  grown  by  about  a  third  since 
1961.  This  admittedly  is  less  than  the  dollar 
rise  in  business  spending,  but  the  capacity 
rise  is  based  on  physical  volume  of  goods  and 
therefore  Isn't  "inflated"  by  rising  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  33  "T-  capacity  increase. 
U.S.  manufacturers  are  able  to  produce  a  far 
greater  volume  of  goods  now  than  in  1961 
without  putting  undue  strain  on  their  pro- 
duction facilities. 

At  present,  U.S.  factories  are  using  about 
85';  of  their  capacity,  on  average,  well  below 
the  gO'-f-plus  operating  rates  at  which  severe 
strains  traditionally  begin  to  show  up.  At 
operating  rates  above  90^",,  overtime  costs 
rise  sharply,  and  many  producers  are  forced 
to  use  inefficient  facilities  that  would  other- 
wise stand  idle  or  be  scrapped. 

PERSONAL    income 

The  rapidly  rising  earnings  of  most  Ameri- 
cans have  supplied  much  of  the  fuel  for  the 
economy's  long  climb  since  1961.  The  per- 
sonal income  of  Americans  now  exceeds  $631 
billion  annually,  some  $215  billion  more  than 
the  1961  Income  total.  The  rise  reflects  a 
variety  of  factors,  not  Just  the  steadily  climb- 
ing wages  and  salaries  of  all  sorts  of  workers. 
The  table  below  lists  the  key  Income  sources 
of  Americans  and  shows  how  rapidly  each 
category  has  risen  since  1961. 

[In  percent] 

Gain 
since 
1961 

Total  personal  income 51 

Wages  itnd  salaries 63 

Fringe   benefits 66 

Dividends 71 

Interest   income 87 

Income  from  rent 26 

As  in  the  case  of  service  spending  noted 
above,  the  Income  record  since  1961  holds 
some  surprises.  Landlords'  Income  from  rent 
has  risen  only  half  as  fast  as  overall  Income, 
a  fact  that  should  surprise  many  tenants. 
And  Income  from  interest  and  dividends  on 
Investments  has  climbed  much  faster  than 
Income  from  wage  and  SEilary  payments,  a  fact 
that  may  give  some  second  thoughts  to 
people  who  worry  that  labor  Is  getting  far 


more  than  Its  share  of  the  Income  pie;  fringe 
beneiits  paid  to  workers,  however,  have  risen 
much  faster  than  wages  and  salaries. 

At  present,  dividend  and  Interest  payments 
make  up  about  11'',  of  total  personal  income. 
This  compares  with  only  9'c  in  1961.  Wage 
and  salary  payments  make  up  67 '~r  of  the 
total,  about  equal  to  1961. 

The  overall  rise  in  consumer  income  is 
considerable  even  if  rising  prices  and  an 
incre;i6ing  population  are  taken  Into  account. 
After-tax  per-capita  income  in  the  second 
quarter  reached  a  record  annual  rate  of 
$2,388  in  terms  of  1958  dollars  This  was  25 Tr 
higher  than  the  comparable  1961  per-caplta 
figure.  In  the  view  of  many  economists,  this 
Income  measurement  comes  as  close  as  any- 
thing to  a  "standard-of-Uvlng"  Index  for  the 
U.S. 

Accompanying  the  big  rise  in  consumer 
Income  has  been  a  big  rise  in  consumer  sav- 
ings. These  savings  have  recently  been 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $36  bil- 
lion, up  70"  from  the  1961  level  (a  sharper 
rise  than  the  65  ^r  increase  in  consumer  credit 
outstanding  over  the  same  period  i .  Time 
deposits  in  commercial  banks  have  attracted 
the  largest  share  of  these  savings. 

The  rise  in  consumer  Income  reflects  a 
m.issive  improvement  in  the  U.S.  employ- 
ment picture  during  the  economic  expansion. 
Many  more  jobs  exist,  workers  toil  longer 
hours  and  pay  levels  are  considerably  higher. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  76  million 
civilian  Jobs  in  the  U.S..  up  from  less  than 
66  million  In  1961.  The  Increase  exceeds  the 
population  of  New  York,  the  nation's  largest 
city.  The  rise  in  jobs  not  only  has  opened  up 
work  for  the  country's  Increasing  popula- 
tion— there  are  15  million  more  Americans 
now  than  in  1961 — but  has  given  work  to 
millions  who  couldn't  get  jobs  early  In  the 
decade.  Unemployment  in  the  nation  is  below 
the  3  million  mark;  in  1961,  It  was  close  to  5 
million. 

Employes  generally  work  a  longer  week  now 
than  in  1961.  In  manufacturing,  the  average 
workweek  of  nearly  41  hours  Is  almost  a  full 
hour  longer  than  the  1961  workweek.  In  the 
construction  trade,  the  average  workweek 
has  recently  exceeded  38  hours,  up  from  less 
than  37  in  1961.  An  exception:  retailing, 
where  the  average  has  dropped  from  more 
than  38  hours  in  1961  to  less  than  36  recent- 
ly. Factors  In  the  retailing  trend,  say  analysts. 
Include  the  Increasing  use  of  part-time  em- 
ployes and  self-service  In  stores. 

Most  employes,  moreover,  are  receiving 
much  more  pay  per  hour.  The  average  hour- 
ly pay  level  In  manufacturing  is  about  $2.80, 
up  from  $2.32  in  1961.  In  construction,  the 
average  is  nearly  $4.10  an  hour,  some  90 
cents  higher  than  in  1961.  In  retailing,  the 
average  pay  level  is  about  $2.  up  from  $1.68 
at  the  start  of  the  expansion. 

CORPORATE     PBOFtTS 

The  climb  of  corporate  profits  during  the 
long  boom  has  been  even  more  spectacular 
than  the  rise  of  consumer  Income.  The  be- 
fore-tax  earnings  of  US.  companies  currently 
total  nearly  $80  billion  a  year,  up  from  $50 
billion  In  1961.  Within  the  broad  corporate 
category,  however,  there  has  been  consider- 
able variation  between  different  types  of  in- 
dustries. The  table  below  shows  the  overall 
profits  rise,  plus  the  gains  for  particular 
groups. 

[In  percent] 

Gain 

since 

1961 

Total  corporate  profits 67 

Durable-goods   makers 85 

Nondurable-goods    makers 49 

Transpwrt  and  utilities 51 

Finance   and   miscellaneous 44 

In  1961.  the  profits  of  durable-goods  mak- 
ers totaled  some  $500  million  less  than  those 
of  nondurable-goods  producers.  Currently, 
however,  durables  firms  are  earning  some 
^.3  billion  a  year  more   than  nondurables 
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companies.  The  big  boom  In  auto-buylng  In 
recent  years  is  a  major  factor  in  the  profit 
rise  for  durables.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  durables  eroup  traditionally  fares 
extra  well  in  expansion  periods  and  extra 
badly  In  recessions.  The  other  categories  list- 
ed above  generally  react  less  dramatically  to 
changes  In  the  overall  course  of  business. 

A  footnote  to  the  profits  story:  since  1961. 
the  after-tax  earnings  of  corporations  have 
climbed  7n  .  a  considerably  faster  rise  than 
the  bT-n  rain  in  bef ore-tax  Income.  This,  of 
course,  reflects  the  1964  Income  tax  cut. 

To  be  sure,  the  economic  record  of  the  U.S. 
since  1961  is  not  without  blemishes, 

L,'\CGINO     HOME     STARTS 

New-home  suuts  last  ye;tr  totaled  less  than 
1  2  mUlion  umts,  actually  down  from  the  1961 
level  of  1.3  million  units  and  far  below  the 
1963  level  of  1.6  million.  In  recent  weeks, 
housing  has  shown  some  signs  of  a  pickup, 
but  the  industry's  record  still  stands  In  bleak 
contrast  to  the  general  economic  boom  since 
1961. 

In  part,  the  housing  Industry's  trouble  re- 
flects overbuilding  at  least  of  middle  and  up- 
per-income housing  in  the  earlier  post-World 
War  II  years.  The  mortgage  funds  for  home 
building  have  been  relaUvely  scarce  at  Umes 
during  the  boom.  Ironically,  if  other  segments 
of  the  economy  hadn't  been  so  strong  in  re- 
cent years,  there  doubtless  would  have  been 
more  money  available  for  home  building,  and 
the  Industry  almost  certainly  would  have 
fared  better. 

The  U.S.  gold  supply  also  has  declined  dur- 
ing the  long  expansion.  The  Government's 
coffers  now  hold  some  $13  btllloa  of  gold, 
down  from  more  than  $17  billion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expansion. 

Technically,  this  drop  has  occurred  because 
the  VS.  has  been  spending  more  dollars 
abroad  than  It  has  been  taking  In  from  for- 
eigners. Foreign  governments,  in  turn,  have 
been  buying  U.S.  gold  with  many  of  these 
dollars  at  the  Treasury's  offering  price  of  $35 
per  ounce,  a  price  that  many  foreign  officials 
apparently  feel  Is  a  bargain. 

But  the  deeper  cause  of  the  gold  drain  In- 
volves the  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
If  the  economy  hadn't  grown  so  fast  In  re- 
cent years,  there  probably  would  have  been 
less  price  inflation,  and  the  U.S.  trade  sur- 
plus— the  excess  of  exports  over  imports — 
would  no  doubt  have  held  up  better,  thereby 
curbing  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  gold.  The 
U5.  trade  surplus  actually  has  declined  about 
fr  Since  1961.  Without  a  trade  s\irplus  to 
bring  some  dollars  Into  the  country,  the  flow 
of  U.S.  funds  abroad  to  support  foreign-aid 
projects,  troops  overseas  and  other  foreign 
programs  would  reach  Intolerable  propor- 
tions, most  economists  believe. 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  blemish  in 
the  boom  Is  the  high  unemployment  rate  for 
teenage  Negroes — 25  "t.  In  1961  and  25'"  in 
boom-Ume  1967.  Another  dismal  statistic: 
Some  7.8  million  Americans  are  on  relief  at 
present,  about  600.000  more  than  In  1961. 
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PUBLIC    WORKS    MISALLOCATION: 

THE  RAPPAHANNOCK  DAM  A  CASE 

IN  POINT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  presented  an  economic  analysis 
showing  why  I  oppose  the  pending  public 
works  appropriation  bill.  I  pointed  out 
that  present  policies  employing  unreal- 
istically  low  discount  rates  in  oost-bene- 
flt  analysis  lead  to  gross  overinvestment 
in  public  works  and  contribute  to  infla- 
tionary pressures  and  slower  overall  eco- 
nomic growth. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  plannlng-pro- 
graming-budgeting  system— PPBS— -held 
by  the  Economy  in  Government  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 


witnesses  emphasized  that  this  country 
already  is  overinvested  in  water  resources 
projects.  Today.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  article  by  Luther  J.  Car- 
ter which  was  published  in  the  Potomac 
magazine  section  of  the  Washington  Post 
dealing  with  proposals  to  dam  the  Rap- 
pahaiuiock  in  Vii-ginia.  The  total  cost  of 
this  project — a  project  which  is  not 
needed  for  any  pressing  water  or  pow-er 
demands  now  or  over  the  next  30-some 
years — is  $79.5  million,  of  which  $67.1 
million  woidd  be  Federal  funds. 

The  iiiterest  rate  applied  to  the  Rap- 
pahannock Dam  Is  the  low  3*4  percent— 
the  historical  coupon  rate  at  issue  of 
long-term  Government  securities — which 
I  have  been  criticizing  as  being  wasteful 
and  causing  serious  dislocations.  Were  a 
more  realistic  discount  rate  employed, 
for  example,  the  lO-perctnt  rate  which  is 
seen  as  the  prevailing  minimum  rate 
utilized  in  the  private  sector,  the  costs  of 
this  dam  would  make  such  an  investment 
marginal  at  best. 

Once  again  I  remind  the  Senate  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  insist  on  efficient  resource 
allocation.  Policies  which  create  un- 
needed  strains  on  the  economy  should  be 
eliminated  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "The  Rappahan- 
nock: High  Dam  or  Wild  River?"  from 
the  October  1,  1967,  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rappahannock:  High  Dam 
OR  Wruj  River? 
(By  Luther  J.  Carter) 
Any  tumbling,  free-flowing  stream  is  likely 
to  challenge   the  dam-builders  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  for  the  last 
three  decades  the  Corps  has  kept  an  inter- 
ested eye  on  Virginia's  Rappahannock  River. 
Now    It    appears    probable    that    sometime 
witliln  the  next  few  years  the  Corps,  urged 
on  by  the  politicians  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce stalwarts  of  the  Fredericksburg  area. 
win   come  to  the  Rappahannock  and  begin 
massive  handiwork.  Another  wild  river  wlU 
be  made  into  a  placid  lake  and  delivered  to 
the   real    estate  speculators   and   hoards   of 
recreation      seekers — motorboaters.      water- 
skiers,    picnickers,    beer   drinkers,    lltterbugs 
and  large  numbers  of  often  luckless  anglers 
gamely  putting  in   what  government  cost- 
benefit  analysts  call  "fisherman  man-days." 
The  dam   If  buUt  as  recommended  by  the 
Corps,    wovild   be    erected    about   S'/i    miles 
above'  Fredericksburg  at  the  Salem  Church 
site,  where  the  river  has  cut  deeply  Into  the 
Piedmont  plateau  and  runs  between  steep 
valley  walls.  Partly  in  the  name  of  flood  con- 
trol,   the   Corps    would    flood    21,300    acres. 
Rising  203  feet  above  the  river  bed  and  263 
feet  above  sea  level,  the  Salem  Church  dam 
would  create  a  reservoir  extending  26  miles 
up  the  Rappahannock  and  27  miles  up  the 
Rapidan,  the  Rappahannock's  major  tribu- 
tary. The  wildest  and  most  attractive  part 
of  the  Rappahannock  lies  between  the  dam 
site  and  the  head  of  Kelly's  Ford  rapids,  five 
miles  below  Remington.  This  entire  stretch 
of  the  river  would  be  flooded. 

The  project's  total  cost,  including  the  cost 
of  a  small  streamflow  reregulatlng  dam 
below  the  big  dam.  as  well  as  recreation 
areas  and  the  dam's  power  plant,  would  be 
$79.5  milUon.  All  but  about  $12.4  million 
would  be  bom  by  the  federal  taxpayer. 

To  be  sure,  the  Salem  Church  project  Is 
not  to  be  dismissed  as  simply  another  costly 
Instance  or  pyramid  buUdlng,  lor  the  bene- 


fits from  the  dam  will  be  substantial.  In 
dam-buUder's  parlance,  Salem  Church  is  a 
multi-purpose  project,  providing  flood  con- 
trol water  supply,  water  quality  control, 
recreation,  hvdro-electrlc  power,  and— by  al- 
lowing unusually  large  releases  of  fresh  water 
during  the  dry  summer  months — salimty 
control  of  benefit  to  oyster  production  In  the 
Rappahannock  estuary. 

The  question  is  whether  the  benefits 
sought  are  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  wild 
river,  part  of  which  could  be  saved  If  es- 
sential water  needs  were  met  through  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  smaller  dams  In 
the  Rappahannock  basin  and  by  other 
means.  However,  those  who  question  the 
Corps'  plans— and  they  seem  to  be  In  the 
minority— are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
Ttie  massive  studies  and  technical  papers 
p-epared  or  a.ssembled  by  the  Corps  over  the 
years  tend,  by  their  very  bulk,  to  give  the 
Salem  Church  project  an  aura  of  Inevita- 
bility. ^.   ,     , 

Moreover,  the  proposal  for  the  high  dran, 
by  a  process  familiar  to  students  of  the  way 
In  which  water  projects  are  promoted,  has 
gained  strong  support  .  .  .  from  the  elected 
officials  of  Fredericksburg  and  of  the  nearby 
counties;  Representative  WUliam  L.  Scott, 
of  Fairfax,  who  represents  Fredericksburg 
and  most  of  that  part  of  the  Rappahannock 
basin  to  be  affected  by  the  dam;  Virginia's 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment and  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr..  and 
even  the  U.S.  Interior  Department's  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Thus,  partisans  of  the  Salem  Church  proj- 
ect may  well  see  their  goal  realized.  The  ad- 
ministrative review  process  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  project  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress  for  authorization  without  objec- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  As  a. 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mlttee.  Virginia's  Sen.  William  B.  Spong,  Jr , 
If  he  pushes  the  project,  should  have  little 
difficulty  having  it  included  In  next  year's 
rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

Getting  the  project  into  the  Presidents 
budget  and  obtaUiing  an  appropriation  could 
take  longer,  but,  ultimately,  the  money  very 
likely  would  be  forthcoming.  The  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  computed  by  the  Corps  for  the 
project  Is  2.1  to  1  ($2.10  In  benefits  for  every 
dollar  invested),  which  Is  quite  favorable. 

Fredericksburg  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties all  will  eventually  require  major  expan- 
sions of  their  water  supply.  This  has  given 
the  Salem  Church  project  extra  impetus.  The 
high  dam  Is  not,  however,  essential  for  meet- 
ing water  requlremenU.  A  study  made  lor 
Fredericksburg  by  a  consultant  engineering 
firm  concluded  that,  by  Investing  $1  million 
In  three  small  Impoundments  on  minor  trib- 
utaries of  the  Rappanhannock,  the  city  could 
satlsfv  Its  water  needs  through  Uie  year  2000. 
••■nils  (the  Salem  Church  project!  Is  more 
of  a  dam  than  Fredericksburg  needs,"  says 
Charles  S.  Rowe,  editor  of  Fredericksburg's 
Frep  Lance-Star.  Rowe  has  been  opposing  a 
hlch  dam  on  the  Rappahannock  for  the  pas: 
IS^years,  believing  that  essential  water  sup- 
ply' together  with  water  quality  and  flood 
control  needs  can  be  met  without  sacrificing 
the  Rappahannock. 

But  Fredericksburg's  Mayor,  Joslah  F 
Rowe,  manager  of  the  Free  Lance-Star  and 
editor  Rowe's  brother.  Is  solidly  behind  the 
high  dam.  The  same  is  true  of  politicians  in 
the  Fredericksburg  area  generally.  Some  lo- 
cal enthusiasm  for  the  high  dam  clearly 
comes  in  part  from  the  expectation  that  land 
values  around  the  reservoir  site  will  be  en- 
hanced—a prospect  not  overlooked  by  the 
Corps  In  advocating  the  project.  In  fact. 
some  real  estate  men  already  have  bought 
propertv  In  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  res- 
ervoir, hoping  eventually  to  sell  by  the  wa- 
terfront-foot what  they  purchased  by  the 
acre.  . 

The  political  build-up  for  any  water  proj- 
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ect  usually  begins  the  moment  the  Corps 
makes  its  first  surveys.  Landowners,  real  es- 
tate operators  and  others  begin  counting 
their  possible  gains,  and  local  government 
start  thinking  of  increased  property-tax 
revenues.  This  process  has  long  been  under 
way  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  Church  project. 
The  Corps  first  considered  the  idea  of  a  high 
dam  in  1933,  and  the  Idea  gained  momentum 
after  a  flood  on  the  Rappahannock  In  1942. 
In  1946  Congress  authorized  construction  of 
a  dam  somewhat  sm.»ller  than  the  one  now 
recommended.  The  Corps'  present  proposal 
Is  based  on  a  study  began  in  1955  and  com- 
pleted last  year. 

Recreation  and  hydropower  represent 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  annual  benefits  ex- 
pected from  the  Salem  Church  project  as 
currently  planned.  Recreation  alone  accounts 
for  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  projected 
benefits.  Interior's  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation (BORi  believes  that  the  reservoir,  with 
suitable  parks  and  facilities  along  Its  shores, 
could  accommodate  up  to  6  million  day- 
vlsltors  a  year  and  that  within  37  years  the 
capacity  use  would  be  attained. 

This  would  be  true,  BOR  has  Indicated, 
even  if  the  Corps  were  allowed  to  carry  out 
the  1963  plan  of  Its  Baltimore  district  engi- 
neer to  build  16  major  dams  In  the  Potomac 
b.asln.  Including  a  high  dam  at  Seneca.  But 
even  BOR  doesn't  contend  that  these  swarms 
of  visitors  to  the  Salem  Church  reservoir  are 
going  to  have  much  fun.  The  typical  "recrea- 
tional experience,"  BOR  says,  will  be  only  of 
"average"  quality  and  of  a  kind  for  which 
8  person  wouldn't  pay  more  than  50  cents  to 
$1.50. 

Some  opponents  of  the  high  dam  believe 
that,  If  protected  as  a  wild  river,  the  Rappa- 
hannock would  hold  out  something  better 
than  the  prospect  of  a  mediocre  recreation 
experience.  The  most  vocal  and  active  of  the 
high  dam's  opponents  is  Randolph  (Randy) 
Carter,  a  white-water  canoeist  and  Fauquier 
County's  building  inspector.  Carter,  63,  still 
has  the  physique  and  vigor  necessary  for 
making  a  hard  portage  or  negotiating  a  twist- 
ing, churning  stretch  of  white  water.  In  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Carter  and  his 
wife,  Miriam,  often  make  the  exciting  l',i- 
mlle  run  through  Kelly's  Ford  rapids,  pausing 
midway  for  a  cookout  on  the  sandy  beach. 
Carter  has  been  promoting  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  public  park  along  these  rapids. 
Although  both  Fauquier  County  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
have  been  Interested,  the  rapids  would  be 
drowned  by  the  waters  rising  behind  the 
Salem  Church  high  dam. 

Farther  downstream,  the  rapids  at  Snake 
Castle  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  Rapidan  also  would  disap- 
pear. Destroyed  along  with  the  white  water 
would  be  soine  of  the  country's  best  small- 
mouth  bass  fishing  and  an  excellent  heavily- 
wooded  river  bottom  habitat  for  deer,  wild 
turkey,  and  smaller  game.  (In  mid-summer, 
when  the  river  Is  low.  canoeing  through  the 
rapids  Is  not  possible,  but  then  the  bass  fish- 
ing often  Is  at  Its  best.)  Much  of  this  area 
is  wild  and  remote,  for  no  highway  crosses 
the  river  between  Kelly's  Ford  bridge,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  and  Interstate  95,  just 
above  Fredericksburg. 

The  extensive  acreage  required  for  the 
reservoir  and  for  buffer  and  recreation  areas 
is  disturbing  to  the  boards  of  supervisors  of 
Fauquier  and  Culpeper  counties.  In  these 
countries,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  proposed 
Impoundment,  the  reservoir  would  spread 
over  wide  are.as  and  In  many  places  would 
be  relatively  shallow. 

In  time  of  high  water  the  reservoir  might 
rise  10 li  feet  above  Its  normal  240-foot  ele- 
vation, and,  from  Its  21,300-acre  "conserva- 
tion pool."  spread  out  over  an  additional 
6000  acres.  Altogether.  47,453  acres  would  be 
acquired,  through  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion, for  the  Salem  Church  project.  Forty- 
four  per  cent  of  this  acreage,  including  most 
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of  the  productive  farm  land  to  be  taken, 
would  be  in  Fauquier  and  Culpeper  coun- 
ties. In  both  counties,  the  supervisors  are 
opposing  the  high  dam. 

Willie  the  reservoir  could  prove  a  bonanza 
for  landowners  at  the  lower  end  of  the  reser- 
voir. It  is  not  likely  to  be  one  for  many 
at  the  upper  end.  A  substantial  "draw-down" 
of  the  water  level  usually  would  be  neces- 
sary m  late  summer  and  fall  for  the  project 
to  provide  the  multifarious  benefits  being 
used  to  Justify  It  to  Congress.  At  that  time 
of  year  thousands  of  acres  of  mud  flats  may 
become  exposed,  particularly  In  Culpeper  and 
Fauquier  counties. 

Hydrology  studies  show  that,  had  the  pro- 
posed project  operations  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  56-year  period  from  1908  through 
1964,  a  drawdown  of  10  feet  or  more  would 
have  occurred  at  least  once  during  each  of 
40  of  those  years. 

In  the  formulation  of  water  projects,  the 
Con>s'  general  policy  of  maximizing  "bene- 
fits'" can  result  in  playing  down  esthetic  and 
intangible  values.  In  the  case  of  the  Salem 
Church  project,  one  of  the  alternatives  re- 
jected is  a  lower  dam.  creating  a  reservoir 
normally  rising  only  to  the  213-foot  con- 
tDur.  Such  a  reservoir  would  flood  less  than 
10.000  acres  (sparing  part  of  the  Kelly's  Ford 
rapids),  and  drawdown  effects  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  But.  with  the  lower  dam. 
the  production  of  hydropower  and  salinity 
control  would  be  ruled  out  and  the  claimed 
recreation  potential  would  be  reduced,  al- 
though the  cost-benefit  ratio  still  would 
remain  favorable. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  dam  builder,  the 
Corps'  attitude  Is  not  unreasonable.  Every 
dam  proposal  meets  some  questioning  and 
opposition.  Justifying  a  big.  costly  project 
for  which  large  benefits  are  claimed  may  be 
no  harder  than  defending  a  more  modest 
proposal. 

The  possibility  of  preserving  the  wild  river 
never  has  been  thoroughly  considered,  not 
by  the  Corps,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, nor  any  other  public  agency.  The 
Virginia  Commission  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion has  commented  on  the  project,  but, 
with  Governor  Godwin  supporting  the  high 
dam,  the  commission  was  scarcely  free  to 
oppose  It.  Nevertheless,  Fitzgerald  Bemlss. 
chairman  of  the  commission,  still  questions 
the  project's  Justification.  '•Tlie  feasibility 
formulas  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  make 
me  uneasy,"  he  says. 

If  the  natural  river  could  be  protected 
and  made  more  accessible  to  the  public, 
Bemiss  adds,  "we  would  have  something  a 
lot  more  distinctive  than  a  reservoir  with 
60-horse  outboards  racing  around."  Bemlss 
recently  expressed  this  viewpoint  In  an  "un- 
official" letter  to  Sen.  Spong. 

A  "development  man"  reviewed  the  Salem 
Church  project  for  Interior's  BOR.  Richard 
G.  Leverty,  who  made  the  study,  spent  a 
couple  of  weeks  around  the  site,  but  devoted 
virtually  all  of  his  time  to  looking  for  po- 
tential recreation  areas  adjacent  to  the  pro- 
posed reservoir.  "We've  got  to  do  some  de- 
veloping to  take  care  of  these  mobs  of  peo- 
ple," says  Leverty. 

The  Rappahannock  was  not  one  of  the  67 
rivers  considered  by  BOR  for  possible  pro- 
tection as  a  wild  river  under  legislation  now 
before  Congress.  The  director  of  the  wild 
rivers  study  says,  however,  that  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  a  number  of  other  attractive 
streams  were  left  out  of  the  initial  BOR 
survey  simply  because  there  was  not  time 
to  look  at  them. 

If  the  recreation  benefits  claimed  for  the 
Salem  Church  project  are  debatable,  so  too, 
are  the  benefits  from  hydropower  production. 
The  power  plant  would  have  an  average  an- 
nual "dependable  capacity"  of  only  71.000 
kilowatts.  The  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co. 
will  meet  a  peak  load  of  3,580,000  kilowatts 
this  year  and  one  of  4,730,000  kilowatts  In 
1970.  Obvlotisly,  the  lights  are  not  going  out 


If  Salem  Church  power  doesn't  come  on  the 

Power  from  Salem  Church  would  be  sold 
(at  subsidized  rates,  Vepco  says)  through  the 
Interior  Department's  Southeastern  Power 
Administration,  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  public  bodies  being  the  priority 
customers.  Predlct^ibly,  SPA  has  endorsed 
the  project's  hydropower  feature,  as  has  the 
Fede-al  Power  Commission.  Vepco  contends, 
however,  that  It  will  be  able  to  produce 
power  for  peak-hour  use  more  cheaply  than 
Salem  Church  could  do  it. 

A  major  investment  In  a  multipurpose 
water  project  represents  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  meet  water  and  power  needs  by 
methods  which  advancing  technology  may 
render  obsolete.  A  revolution  in  the  power, 
water-resource,  and  waste-disposal  fields  is, 
in  fact,  now  expected  by  a  number  of  leading 
scientists.  According  to  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Nobel  laiueate  and  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  development  of 
"breeder"  reactors  may  make  possible  the 
production  of  very  low-cost  nuclear  energy, 
which,  m  turn,  should  permit  highly  eco- 
nomical processes  for  desalting  sea  water 
and  recycling  waste  water. 

Construction  of  a  project  such  as  Salem 
Church,  designed  for  a  100-year  life,  is  an 
irrevocable  step.  On  the  other  hand,  steps 
to  preserve  a  wild  river  are  not  irrevocable. 
If  protected  through  state  or  federal  acquisi- 
tion of  scenic  easements  and  other  measures, 
the  Rappahannock  would  still  be  available 
for  development  years  hence  if  a  compelling 
need  arose. 

Last  spring.  Congressman  Scott  polled  his 
constituents  on  a  number  of  questions,  in- 
cluding the  Salem  Church  project.  Of  150,000 
questionnaires  mailed  some  18,000  were  re- 
turned. Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
ents turned  out  to  be  staunch  Virginia  con- 
servatives who  felt  government  spending 
should  be  cut.  But  83  percent  favored  the 
$79.5-mllllon  Salem  Church  project.  (Even 
63  percent  of  the  Fauquier  County  respond- 
ents wanted  the  high  dam,  Scott  says.) 

However  representative  this  poll  may  be 
of  Scott's  district's  sentiment,  the  question 
of  the  high  dam  is  not  solely  a  local  political 
matter  National  Interests  are  at  stake;  tax 
dollars  and  the  fate  of  a  highly  perishable 
resotirce — a  wild,  free-fiovring,  unpolluted 
river,  of  which  the  nation  has  far  too  few. 


UNITED  STATES  HAS  DROPPED  THE 
TORCH  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  FIGHT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
historic  American  University  speech  in 
June  of  1963,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
gave  emphasis  to  that  which  is  the  pro- 
found truth  of  our  age— the  indivisibiUly 
of  peace  and  human  rights.  The  furnaces 
of  war  were  and  are  stoked  by  those  who 
are  driven  by  the  ideology  of  hate  and 
violence,  by  those  that  hold  man  and 
his  God-given  dignity  in  utter  contempt. 
From  Nuremberg  to  the  ovens  of  Ausch- 
witz and  to  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  II  were  only  short  steps. 

For  men  of  good  will  everywhere,  the 
w'oild  that  was  to  come  into  being  from 
these  agonizing  experiences  would  be  one 
in  which  the  rule  of  law  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  would  be  established;  and 
that  law  was  to  be  instilled  with  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  rights  of  man.  At 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  its  various 
specialized  agencies,  there  were  pains- 
takingly hammered  out  legally  binding 
conventions  that  aimed  at  erecting  a 
sturdy  edifice  to  the  dignity  ol  man.  Acts 
committed  with  an  intent  to  destroy  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
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gious  group  were  branded  an  interna- 
tional crime— the  crime  of  genocide; 
forced  labor  was  outlawed,  as  were  var- 
ious forms  of  labor  akin  to  slavery:  the 
political  rights  of  women  were  secured; 
the  freedom  to  associate  and  organize 
with  whomever  one  desired  was  guar- 
anteed. ^        ^, 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the 
United  States  would,  in  the  immediate 
postwar  vears,  champion  the  efforts  to 
create  a  new  legal  order,  dedicated  to 
the  advancement  of  human  rights.  With 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  acting  as  our 
representative  and  chairing  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  the  Uniier  States 
had  an  eloquent  and  forceful  exponent 
of  the  ideas  so  endemic  to  our  culturally 
pluralistic  society  and  to  the  traditions 
upon  which  it  was  grown. 

Yet,  during  the  18  years  since  Presi- 
dent Triunan  transmitted  the  Genocide 
Convention  to  this  body,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  give  effect  to  this  new  direc- 
tion. We  have  not  yet  ratified  a  single 
one  of  these  treaties  as  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  and  tha  International 
Labor  Organization. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  net  fulfilled 
our  obligation  to  the  international  com- 
munity.         

RURAL  AND  URBAN  POVERTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  33,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundtl.  calling  upon  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  investigate  the  growth  and 
movement  of  population  in  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  felt  that  such  a  study  would  provide 
an  important  guide  to  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  programs  to  cope  with 
our  urban-rural  economic  problems. 

Obviously,  our  difficulties  in  the  cities 
and  our  problems  in  rural  areas  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
Our  metropolitan  areas  continue  to  at- 
tract an  inflow  of  workers  because  of  the 
apparent  economic  advantages  of  the 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  our  rural  areas 
are  declining  economically  as  they  con- 
tinue to  lose  population. 

This  morning's  lead  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Rural  and 
Urban  Poverty,"  provides  an  excellent 
analysis  of  this  relationship.  It  concludes 
by  saying : 

The  Inescapable  logic  behind  It  [this  ap- 
proach to  ihe  poverty  problem]  ought  to 
enlist  the  support  of  more  thoughtful  and 
reflective  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  overlook 
this  fruitful  approach  and  should  act 
promptly  to  pass  this  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Post  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record;  as  well 
as  a  superlative  article  entitled  "An 
Urbanization  Pattern  for  the  United 
States,"  by  Oliver  Winston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  Oct.  10, 

1967] 

Rural  .*nd  Urban  Po\'ertt 

More  and  more  voices  are  being  raised  in 
support  ot  an  Idea  to  which  Secretary  of  Ag- 
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rlculture  Freeman  again  reverted  last  Friday 
when  he  declared  that  urban  problems  need 
to  be  attacked  in  rural  areas.  The  folly  ot 
making  urban  poor  out  of  the  rural  poor  Is 
being  more  widely  recognized.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  notion  that  rural  emigration  Is 
inevitable — or  even  admirable — the  Idea  is 
arising  that  megalopolis  may  not  be  the  an- 
swer to  all  our  social  and  economic  and 
political  problems. 

The  OIBce  of  Regional  Resources  and  De- 
velopment at  Ithaca,  N.Y..  has  been  putting 
forward  for  consideration  a  proposal  that 
larger  metropolitan  centers  be  decentralized. 
The  director.  Oliver  C.  Winston,  has  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  larger  cities  are  reach- 
ing a  point  at  which  it  is  "almost  impossible 
to  deal  with  human  problems  on  a  human 
scale."  This  office  has  urged  the  study  of  ways 
to  develop  the  potential  of  the  country's  300 
cities  with  50.000  residents.  And  it  has  urged 
that  we  explore  what  might  be  done  with 
5000  towns  of  between  2500  and  50.000  peo- 
ple Emigration  off  the  farms  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  technological  Inevitability,  but 
emigration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  should 
not  be  accepted  as  unavoidable. 

Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator  Mundt  have 
introduced  a  resolution  directing  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  study  the  question 
of  population  movements.  Senator  Monroney 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  providing  funds  for  a  study  of 
ways  to  "assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human 
and  natural  resources  of  rural  America."  The 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  recently 
produced  a  task  force  paper  on  "revitalizing 
our  rural  areas." 

Practical  measures  to  disperse  some  indus- 
tries once  heavily  concentrated  in  urban 
areas  are  also  under  way.  The  canning  Indus- 
try and  the  meat  packing  industry  lead  in 
decentralizing  their  production.  Much  Ameri- 
can industry,  no  longer  dependent  on  heavy 
raw  material,  locally  generated  power,  access 
to  pools  of  traditional  crafts  or  availability  of 
local  markets,  is  beginning  to  explore  re- 
location to  areas  where  employes  can  live  bet- 
ter lives  for  less  money. 

The  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  gave  one 
rough  Illustration  of  alternative  costs  when 
he  suggested  that  It  would  be  better  to  sub- 
sidize a  rural  family  at  the  rate  of  $1000  a 
year  for  20  years  than  it  would  be  to  build  an 
urban  dwelling  for  them  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
This  homely  figure  helps  to  point  the  finan- 
cial case  for  checking  the  flood  of  poverty 
that  is  inundating  urban  centers.  The  larger 
case,  of  course,  is  to  be  made  in  all  the  other 
advantages  of  a  good  life  that  could  be  pro- 
vided in  a  rural  setting  and  that  no  amount 
of  expenditure  can  provide  In  some  urban 
slum  settings. 

This  is  a  hopeful  trend  of  thought.  The 
inescapable  logic  behind  It  ought  to  enlist 
the  support  of  more  thoughtful  and  reflective 
psople. 

An  Urbanization  Pattern  for  the  United 
States:  Some  Considerations  for  the 
Decentralization  of  Excellence 

(By  Oliver  C.  Winston) 
This  article,  in  its  original  form,  was  a 
paper  presented  at  a  Symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Building  and  Research  Institute  of 
Roorkee.  India  in  December  1965.  Although 
the  ideas  which  were  presented  related  pri- 
marily to  the  United  States,  it  was  hoped 
that  they  would  offer  some  consolation  or 
inspiration  to  those  who  are  similarly  In- 
volved In  the  vast  problems  of  human  en- 
vironment In  many  other  areas  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  objects  of  that  paper  was  to  dis- 
pel the  Idea  that  the  development  of  suitable 
living  environments  might  be  easier  in  the 
United  States  simply  because  of  the  relative- 
ly high  economic  status  of  its  people.  Just 
the  opposite  Is  nearer  the  truth.  In  rewriting 
the  paper  for  home  consumption  and  for  the 
eyes   of   those   who   have   given   even   more 


thought  and  study  to  the  problems  of  urban- 
ization. I  am  sticking  my  neck  out  and  my 
head  is  on  the  block— an  habitual  predica- 
ment of  planners. 

The  belief  is  that  our  society  Is  known  and 
win  be  remembered  for  its  olatant  affluence 
rather  than  for  its  contributions  to  refining 
the  concept  of  human  habitation  and  en- 
vironment. I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  pre- 
sumotion  that,  unless  we  all  enlist  in  the 
legio'n  of  the  nihilists,  we  must  recognize  that 
th'ere  are  limitless  opportunities  left  for  the 
application  of  intelligence,  imagination  and 
skill  in  developing  the  kinds  of  environmeni 
which  can  offer  hope  for  future  generations 
to  mold  the  kind  of  human  society  worthy 
of  this  life's  experience.  To  entertain  this  pre- 
sumption is,  to  me  at  least,  not  naive  opti- 
mism but  controlled  and  cautious  hope— a 
necessary  Ingredient  if  we  would  look  any- 
where but  backward. 

Tl^e  population  growth  of  the  United 
States  is  now  ta'riing  plr.ce  primarily  in  urban 
and  laree  metropolitan  areas  and.  by  the  year 
2000  if'the  present  trend  continues  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  will  be  concentrated 
in  and  around  these  huge  centers. 

All  of  this  has  raised  some  very  serious 
questions  not  onlv  about  the  impact  upon 
the  physical  needs  to  be  met  but  about  the 
kind  of  society  it  impiles.  Is  the  mult;- 
mlUion  population  urban  rgglomeration 
likelv  to  offer  the  kind  of  physical,  social  and 
aestlietlc  environment  which  will  stlmu'.ale 
a  rise  in  the  cultural  level  of  the  individual 
and  awaken  his  latent  talents  tor  participa- 
tion in  social,  political  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivities'' Will  such  agglomerations  achieve 
societies  of  high  quality  and  enduring  vigor? 
Does  this  kind  o'  development  offer  enough 
variety  and  choice  for  people  of  the  next  two 
generations? 

It  seems  that  for  the  next  generation  or 
so  our  socletv  must  concern  itself  with  the 
element  of  quality  even  more  than  the  ele- 
ment of  quantity  in  providing  for  the  physi- 
cal cultural,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  needs 
of  people.  An  urbanization  pattern  whicli 
offers  choices  and  encourages  a  sUlvlng  lor 
excellence  seems  to  be  worth  serious  study. 
I  would  like  to  present  some  ideas  and  con- 
victions which  I  have  developed  over  tlie 
vears  on  this  subject. 

"  These  basic  facts,  known  to  us  all.  are 
pertinent:  at  the  present  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  is  estimated  at  same- 
what  over  tiiree  billion  people;  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States  is  about 
190  000  000  or  at>out  6  '.  of  the  world  popula- 
tion' by  the  year  2000  it  is  estimated  that 
the  'world  population  will  be  around  si.t 
billion  and  that  of  the  United  States  around 
300  million  or  b^:  of  the  world  population. 
We  know.  too.  that  since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  our  population  has  become 
Increasingly  urban  in  composition  and  that 
more  than  80";  of  the  increase  in  population 
from  now  until  the  year  2000  will  occur  in 
urban  areas. 

The  impact  of  these  facts  upon  the  quan- 
titative physical  needs— housing,  land  use, 
transportation,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
community  services  is  quite  obvious  and 
overwhelming  to  all  of  us.  It  is  my  chiei 
concern  that  in  our  obsession  with  seeking 
solutions  for  these  physical  needs  we  are 
usually  not  giving  enough  thought  to  the 
real  and  more  long  range  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  individual  and  conse- 
quenily  upon  the  character  of  society.  To 
me  this  seems  to  be  the  great  gap  in  our 
thinking  and  planning— we  are  offering  su- 
perficial answers  to  deep  and  growing  needs. 
John  Osman,  as  Vice  President  of  The  Fund 
for  Adult  Education  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, has  said,  "It  is  easy  to  pile  up  people 
and  to  stack  up  buildings  in  a  shapeless  ana 
formless  mass.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  civic 
structure  to  this  mass." 

Is  the  multi-million  population  agglom- 
eration—called    "megalopolis"     by     some— 
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likely  to  offer  the  kind  of  physical,  social 
and  aesthetic  environment  which  will  stlm- 
uiue  a  rise  in  the  cultural  level  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  awaken  his  latent  talents  for 
uarticipation  In  social,  political  and  intellec- 
tual activities?  Here  I  have  In  mind  as  an 
example  that  developing  megalopolis  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  from 
Maine  to  Virginia.  Will  such  agglomerations 
achieve  societies  of  high  quality  and  endur- 
ing vigor?  Does  this  kind  of  development 
offer  enough  variety  and  choice  for  our  peo- 
ple in  the  near  and  predictable  future? 

I  am  convinced  that  "megalopolis"  as  it  Is 
now  developing  is  not  really  acceptable  al- 
though  It    mav    be    unavoidable    in   certain 
instances.  I  am  convinced,  and  it  seems  that 
a  number  of  our  professional  and  political 
leaders  share    this   view,   that   for   the   next 
generation  or  two  we  as  a  nation  naust  be 
more  concerned   with  the  means  by  which 
our  growth  and  development  as  a  society  are 
influenced    by    "quality"    rather    than    by 
"QuanUty"     considerations.     Our      'affluent 
society"  must  be  developed  with  far  greater 
depth   and   far   deeper   appreciation   of   the 
more  lasting  values  of  life.  If  such  a  hope  is 
to  be  realized  there  must  be  created,  over  the 
years  ahead,  a  kind  of  physical  environment 
for  our  cities  and  our  communities  which  is 
conducive  to  the  development  of  the  more 
Bieniflcant  values  of  life— those  values  which 
can  carry  us  forward  to  an  adult  civilization. 
Much  more  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  "civic"  nature  of  our  cities  rather  than 
the  merely  "urban";  more  concern  must  be 
shown  for  an  environment  in  which  our  cul- 
tural  interests   can    be    stimulated   and   In 
which  design  Is  responsive  to  our  aesthetic 
Bcnsibilltles.  There  Is  a  sizeable  segment  of 
our  urban  society  which  has  already  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  there  are  a  number 
of    cities    and    some    smaller    communities 
which  not  only  recognize  the  problem  but 
are  struggling  to  recreate  their  environment 
to  accommodate  the  kind  of  civilization  we 
can  and  should  achieve. 

Many  people's  energies  today  are  wasted, 
perhaps  unknowingly,  in  an  effort  to  escape 
from  the  drabness  and  ugliness  of  the  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  in  which  they  live. 
In  many  cases  their  escape  turns  out  to  be 
futile  for  in  only  too  short  a  time  the  places 
to  which  thev  have  "escaped"  become  spoiled 
and  polluted  by  the  same  kind  of  short- 
sighted, opportunistic  and  tasteless  develop- 
ment from  which  they  fled. 

We  must  be  more  concerned  with  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  real  depth  In  so  much  of  our 
planning.  We  must  first  determine  and  then 
be  sensitive  to  the  inherent  cultural  poten- 
tial of  the  speciflc  communities  lor  which 
plans  are  being  made.  We  must  find  and  put 
to  use  the  techniques  which  can  make  it 
possible  for  our  cities  to  respond  to  the  needs 
and  latent  desires  of  man  for  appropriate 
counterbalance  of  exciting,  vigorous,  inspira- 
tional activity  as  well  as  serene  or  quiet 
visual  harmony. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  the  near  future 
our  large  cities  will  become  even  larger.  By 
the  year  2000  it  is  estimated  that  about  half 
of  our  United  States  population  will  be  living 
In  about  41  huge  metropolitan  areas  of  over 
a  million  population  each.  Programs  for  the 
replanning.  the  reorganization  and  the  re- 
building of  our  larger  cities  are  well  under 
way  and  there  are  some  signs  that  we  may 
be  successful,  over  the  years,  in  making  or 
recreating  such  cities  into  creditable  and  at- 
tractive urban  environments — suitable  for 
tomorrow's  comfortable  living  and  accommo- 
dated to  modern  technology  In  the  affairs  of 
commerce,  communications  and  civic  insti- 
tutions. 

Tlie  replanning  and  redevelopment  of  these 
larger  cities  is  a  problem  all  of  Its  own.  It 
will  require  two  or  more  decades  to  deter- 
mine if  the  solutions  which  are  now  being 
applied  hrve  been  found  to  fully  satlsty  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  who  will  occupy 
them.  At  present   the   outlook  Is  anything 


but  clear,  even  to  the  most  aggressive  opti- 
mists.   Nevertheless,    there    will    always    be 
those  millions  of  people  who  prefer  Uvlng 
in    the   large    city   with   the    advantages   it 
can  offer  provided  the  city  has  kept  up  to 
date  in  Its  developing  form.  There  will  al- 
ways be  others  who  live  In  smaller  commu- 
nities who  would  like  to  enjoy  periodic  visits 
for  those  advantages  and  attractions  which 
only  the  "million-plus"  cities  offer.  An  addi- 
tional "advantage"  to  them  Is  the  strength- 
ening of  their  conviction  of  the  superior  day- 
bv-day  living  they  are  enjoying  in  their  com- 
munity. There  will  undoubtedly  also  develop 
many  new  satellite  towns  around  these  great 
metropolitan  centers.  A  number  of  there  are 
under  way  now  and  quite  a  number  are  In 
the  early  planning  stages.  The  new  town  of 
Reston  In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia  and  the 
new  town  of  Columbia  in  Howard  County, 
Maryland  are  examples  to  be  watched  care- 
fully as  clues  to  what  we  can  expect.  These 
new  towns,  if  they  are  in  reality  complete 
towns   and   not    Just   suburban   real    estate 
developments,    can    offer    a    type    of    living 
and   working   environment   which   can   sat- 
isfy a  rather  wide  variety  of  human  needs, 
both    quantitatively    and    qualitatively.    By 
the  year  2000  the  other  half  of  the  popu- 
lation, some  160,000.000  people,  will  be  liv- 
ing in  the  remainder  of  our  communities- 
communities  which  range  in  size  from  small 
rural  hamlets  to  cities  of  less  than  one  mil- 
lion population. 

Here   there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  equal  or 
even  greater  need  for  concern,  was  to  the  po- 
tential offered  for  imaginative  and  Intelli- 
eent  planning.  This  brings  me  to  the  prin- 
cipal thesis  which  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
in   this   paper— regional    patterns   of   urban 
development  based  on  existing  smaller  com- 
munities m  congenial  and  harmonious  set- 
tings with  emphasis  on  the  "civic"  aspira- 
tions of  man.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
United   States  some  312  communities  in  a 
population  range  of  50.000  to  500,000— a  good 
number   of  which   so   appropriately  located 
and  have  such  fundamental  characteristics 
as  to  make  them  likely  nuclei  for  develop- 
ing Into  a  kind  of  environment  which  could 
satisfy  the  broadest  scope  of  human  needs. 
People  who  would  prefer  this  kind  of  en- 
vironment  are   those   who   seek   more   Inti- 
mate  association  and  p,u-ticlpatlon  In  cul- 
tural, political  and  economic  life  and  who 
feel  the  need  for  close  association  with  sym- 
bols of  stability— heritages  of  the  past.  In 
addition,  there  are  over  5,000  smaller  com- 
munities of  2,500  to  50.000  people  which  offer 
additional    considerations    for    Imaginative 
and  intelligent  civic  grouping. 

Using  carefully  selected  smaller  commu- 
nities as  nuclei,  there  is  a  prospect  of  devel- 
oping vrtthin  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States  a  kind  of  environment  for  In- 
dustry, commerce,  living  and  the  arts  which 
could'  offer  maximum  satisfaction  for  those 
who  desire  a  life  of  quality  and  participa- 
tion—civic identification.  In  the  very  near 
future  no  such  community  Is  likely  to  be 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  by  travel  time 
from  one  of  the  major  metropolitan  centers. 
making  it  possible  for  periodic  enjoyment 
of  the  unique  attractions  in  such  a  center. 
The  smaller  communities  could  provide  all 
of  the  fundamental  amenities  of  dally  mod- 
ern life  to  satisfy  the  most  sophisticated 
person  and  permit  him  to  pursue  a  life  which 
is  based  upon  the  pursuit  of  quality  and  the 
satisfactions  of  personal  recognition. 

I  would  like  to  support  my  thesis  In  two 
ways-  first,  to  give  a  specific  example  or 
model  of  the  type  of  community  I  am  pro- 
posing; and  second,  to  outline  the  kind  of 
research,  exploration  and  planning  which  I 
feel  must  be  undertaken  to  lend  further  sub- 
stance to  the  thesis  and  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses set  forth.  My  move  to  Binghamton. 
Now  York  In  1959  offered  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  to  test  out  my  belief  that  the 
future  urbanization  of  this  country  and  the 
real  needs  of  our  people  could  best  be  ac- 


commodated by  building  upon  carefully- 
related,  strategically-located  and  well-estab- 
lished smaller  urban  centers  of  actual  or  po- 
tential "civic"  character  and  a  heritage  of 
stability.  Binghamton.  In  Broome  County. 
the  hub  of  the  Southern  Tier  of  New  York 
State  and  the  core  of  a  metropolitan  area  of 
some  200.000  people,  was  just  such  a  center. 
As  Director  of  the  newly  established  Valley 
Development  Foundation  in  Broome  County 
I  felt  much  could  be  learned  that  would  be 
useful  in  developing  similar  patterns  in  oth- 
er regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Binghamton  area  is  typical  in  many 
wavs  of  numerous  other  communities  of 
about  its  size  in  the  United  States.  It  is  well 
located  geographically,  both  In  its  setting  of 
natural  beauty  at  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  and 
small  lakes  and  in  iu  relative  distance  from 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia.  Buffalo  and.  even  closer.  Roch- 
ester and  Syracuse.  It  has  a  strong  base  of 
diversified  industry  with  prospects  for  sound 
future  economic  growth— not  rapid  but 
steady  growth.  It  has  a  population  which 
is  a  veritable  prototype  of  the  so-caUed 
Americ.-'n  "melting  pot"— from  an  ethnic  and 
sociologlc.ll  viewpoint. 

In  some  respects,  however.  Binghamton  is 
more  than  just  a  typical  small  urban  center. 
Herein  lies  its  special  value  as  an  example 
to  be  emulated  elsewhere.  Simply  stated.  It 
Is  the  development  there  in  the  last  twenty 
vears  of  a  fairly  broad  cultural  base  which 
is  Increasing  in  scope  and  depth  until  it  even 
now  offers  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for 
participation  and  expression  in  all  the  arts. 
This  is  achieved  to  a  great  extent  through 
the  means  of  an   Arts  and  Science   center, 
known  as  Roberson  Museum  Center,  which 
serves   an  eleven   county   area  with   all  the 
services  of  a  museum,  educaUonal  center  and 
arts  council.  The  Center  is  more  than  build- 
ings, program  and  staff.  Through  a  Program 
Council  and  a  plan  of  interiocklng  member- 
ships it  unites  eleven  constituent  orgamza- 
tions  whose  range  of  interests  encompasses 
most  intellectual  pursuits.  Beyond  these  fe- 
cal units  are  over  forty  community  groups 
affiliated  with  and  assisted  by  Roberson  Mu- 
seum Center  but  independent  as  to  control. 
The  constituent  organizations  are  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  the  Broome  County  His- 
torical   Society    and    Museum,    the    Pottf rs 
Guild    Astronomical  Society.  Civic  Theatre, 
Folk  Dancers.  Musical  Arts  Society.  Photo- 
graphic   Center.    Garden    Center,    Fine    Arts 
Society   and  Worid   Affairs   Council.   Among 
the   community   groups    affiliated   with   the 
Center  are:  American  Guild  of  Organists,  the 
Chamber    Music     Society,     Choral    Society. 
Community    Symphony,    Naturalists     Club, 
Aquarium  Society,  Society   of  Photographic 
Scientists   and   Engineers.   Trl-Cltles   Opera, 
Susquehanna  Players  and  many  others. 

Furthermore,  the  programs  offered  by  the 
various  performing  arts  groups  and  educa- 
tional center  are  of  extraordinarily  high  cali- 
ber As  one  of  mv  friends  from  New  York  City 
said  to  me  after  spending  some  time  in  Bing- 
hamton and  looking  Into  our  cultural  pro- 
grams, "This  is  truly  a  decentralization  of 
excellence."  ^  ,»  ,  + 

It  Is  now  widely  recognized  that  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  top  quaUty  theater,  opera, 
mu'^lc  and  art  be  found  only  In  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Boston  and  other  large  cities. 
It  is  not  necessarv,  either,  that  the  smaller 
communities  try  to  duplicate  In  scale  what  Is 
done  m  the  larger  cities.  But  it  Is  necessary 
to  provide  basic  high  quality  ingredients  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  "other  than  bread  and 
butter"  needs  of  people  of  Increasing  sophis- 
tication In  tastes  and  desires. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Binghamton,  like  so 
many  cities  of  its  size  In  America,  has  be- 
come old  and  tired  in  Its  general  physical 
and  aesthetic  aspects.  Its  physical  envh-on- 
ment  both  of  the  central  city  area  and  much 
of  Its  older  residential  areas.  Is  In  great  con- 
trast to  the  thriving  new  Industrial  plants 
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and  the  highly  developed  technology  which 
they  represent.  New  employees  are  moving 
Into  the  community — a  good  number  of 
whom  are  from  top  echelons  of  science  and 
technology:  and  their  families,  in  order  to 
lead  a  life  of  fulftllment.  will  require  an  en- 
vironment of  esthetic  quality  and  all  the 
amenities  which  permit  a  wide  r.tr.ge  of  in- 
tellectual  and   artistic   expression. 

Blnghamton  does  not  yet  offer  the  envi- 
ronment to  meet  the  needs  of  a  truly  so- 
phisticated 20th-century  people.  It  has 
individual  character  and  personality  and 
enough  of  symbolism  in  its  general  setting 
and  in  some  of  its  older  buildings  to  form 
a  solid  basis  upon  which  to  develop  a  satis- 
fying community.  Through  an  ambitious 
urban  renewal  program  now  under  way  the 
entire  central  city  area  of  some  350  acres  is 
being  redeveloped  to  offer  an  attractive,  mag- 
netic central  core — a  truly  modern  com- 
plex in  atmosphere  but  representing  archi- 
tecturally a  sensitive  blending  of  the  old  and 
the  new — the  old  furnishing  the  necessary 
symbolic  anchors  to  a  social  order  in 
transition. 

In  applying  my  experiences  and  observa- 
tions in  this  city  as  a  measure  to  the  oppor- 
tunities in  other  communities  of  com- 
parable size  and  character.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  the  devel- 
opment of  urban  patterns  based  more  on  the 
sound  smaller  communities  than  on  "new 
towns"  and  metropolitan  "sprawl"  is  essen- 
tial. Not  that  "new  towns"  should  not  be 
built — we  shall  need  them  too  if  they  are 
conceived  and  planned  with  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  needs  of  their 
inhabitants  and  built  with  an  appreciation 
of  values  other  than  pure  economics  and  or 
architecture  Developing  and  redeveloping 
metropolitan  centers  will  go  on  too.  to  serve 
the  changing  social  order.  But  the  range  of 
choice  for  our  people  can  be  considerably 
broadened  by  a  very  special  consideration  to 
the  potential  of  the  existing,  older  and 
smaller  communities.  They  can  be  nuclei  for 
clusters  of  well  ordered,  vigorous,  attractive 
and  soul-satisfying  environments  able  to 
accommodate  man's  more  intimate  needs  for 
a  life  of  fulfillment  and  offering  easy  and 
continuous  access  to  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  the  seclusion  of  the  natural 
countryside  around  him. 

In  order  to  give  further  substance  to  the 
thesis  presented  here  it  will  be  necessary 
that  thinking,  planning,  research  and  experi- 
ment be  carried  out  on  a  regional  basis. 
There  are  already  in  the  United  States  a 
number  of  good  beginnings  in  regional 
planning.  New  York  State  in  1961  set  up  an 
Office  of  Regional  Development  to  assist  in 
and  promote  serious  and  continuing  studies 
of  the  most  Intelligent  means  of  meeting 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  State.  Although  the 
organization  has  now  been  dissolved  its  work 
is  Included  and  continued  In  the  more  re- 
cently established  Office  of  State  Planning 
Coordination.  Cornell  University  has  just  re- 
cently established  as  a  part  of  the  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  University  an  Of- 
fice of  Regional  Resources  and  Development, 
the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  draw  upon 
the  vast  resources  of  that  great  university 
in  guiding  the  future  development  of  every 
aspect  of  the  larger  geographical  region  of 
which  Cornell  is  a  center.  In  1958  there  was 
established  one  of  the  largest  regional  plan- 
ing groups  of  all — the  Upper  Midwest  Re- 
search and  Development  Council,  a  non- 
profit, non-political  corporation — to  stimu- 
late the  economic  growth  of  the  region  con- 
sisting of  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Montana.  Northwestern  Wisconsin 
and  Upper  Michigan.  At  Boston  University 
the  Area  Development  Center  represents  an 
.atelligent  effort  to  assist  with  research  and 
leadership  in  giilding  the  future  of  the  Bos- 
ton region. 

In  all  of  these  regional  planning  and  re- 


search progTELms  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion must  be  given  high  priority  and  the 
study  of  appropriate  clustering  around  exist- 
ing communities  could  produce  some  very 
interesting  and  useful  possibilities  for  sound 
patterns  of  urban  development.  It  often 
seems  too  easy  for  the  planner  to  throw 
away  the  opportunities  offered  by  existing 
but  complex  communities  and  to  rush  out 
Into  the  seemingly  easier  field  of  designing 
and  building  entirely  new  towns:  I  say 
"seemingly  easier"  because  It  is  really  not 
e.isler  If  one  pauses  to  contemplate  the  more 
profound,  the  more  meaningful  values  in 
planning  and  building  communities  to  serve 
all  the  needs  of  human  beings.  Now.  just 
what  are  some  of  the  specific  things  which 
we  must  know  or  find  out  as  we  approach 
the  comprehensive  planning  of  a  region,  with 
special  concern  for  Its  urbanization  pattern? 
What  are  some  of  the  major  questions  which 
must  be  answered? 

First,  and  quite  obviously,  we  must  de- 
velop some  realistic  concept  of  the  economic 
potential  of  the  region — even  the  part  It 
may  play  In  the  national  economic  scene. 
The  industrial,  commercial,  and  recreational 
potential  must  be  assessed.  The  prospects 
for  gainful  employment  and  the  nature  of 
employment  opportunities  should  be  deter- 
mined. What  is  the  "mix"  of  employment 
skills  or  types  which  Is  In  prospect?  And  then 
the  specific  areas  within  the  region  must  be 
studied  for  the  part  that  each  will  play  in 
the  future  development  pattern  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Then,  sociologically,  we  must  develop  a 
good  Idea  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  people  now  living  in  the  various  com- 
munities of  this  region — their  cultural  herit- 
age and  their  aspirations.  What  kind  of 
people  are  likely  to  be  brought  Into  these 
communities  by  new  or  expanding  Industries, 
businesses  and  services?  How  will  they  be 
absorbed  in  the  existing  population?  What 
new  cultural  or  recreational  amenities  may 
be  needed  to  create  an  environment  for  this 
changing  society? 

We  must  understand  that  tensions  are  In- 
creasing because  of  the  complexity  and  the 
tempo  of  life  in  the  United  States.  We  must 
find  out  more  about  the  implications  for  our 
society  of  the  new  computerized  age.  Will 
masses  of  people  be  relegated  to  the  role  of 
passive  spectators  to  the  technological  drama 
being  played  by  a  comparatively  few  highly 
trained  actors?  If  so.  what  happens  to  their 
time,  their  lives  and  to  their  Inherent  need 
for  identification  and  participation?  What 
kind  of  living  environment  will  most  likely 
be  responsive  to  this  kind  of  society?  Daily 
pressures  are  creating  a  need  for  people  to 
have  more  time  to  sp>end  In  the  quiet  har- 
mony of  the  open  country — to  commune 
with  nature,  so  to  speak.  Opportunities  for 
maximum  interaction  between  the  city  and 
open  countryside  must  be  provided.  We  must 
ascertain  what  are  the  real  symbols  of  the 
various  communities  In  the  region — what  are 
the  things  which  make  a  community  unique 
or  give  it  the  elements  of  character  and  sta- 
bility. The  role  of  the  small  hamlet,  some- 
times isolated,  sometimes  a  satellite,  should 
be  studied  as  a  fitting  supplement  to  the 
overall  urban  pattern — offering  another 
kind  of  choice  in  a  broad  regional  texture. 

We  must  also  ask  If  we  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  deeper,  inner  feelings  of  people; 
of  their  more  spiritual  needs  or  their  latent 
desires  for  creative  participation  In  the  dra- 
ma of  life.  Do  we  know  enough  of  the  life 
drama  itself  as  it  might  unfold  In  different 
ways  in  different  regions  of  the  world?  Do 
we  know  enough  to  plan  and  build  the  ap- 
propriate stage  setting  to  Inspire  the  best  In 
this  social  drama  of  such  variety  and  such 
scope? 

It  is  not  necessary  or  even  desirable  that 
any  so-called  regional  "master  plan"  be  de- 
veloped as  an  exhibit  to  display.  Such  a  dis- 
play could  be  the  very  thing  to  Jeopardize, 


by  premature  exposure.  Intelligent  future  de- 
velopment. But  there  must  be  Information 
obtained  from  studies  in  depth  of  all  of  the 
aspects  which  have  any  bearing  on  futtire 
potential  or  alternates  of  direction  for  the 
region.  Only  with  such  information  and  with 
such  sensitive  studies  of  all  alternates  can 
efforts  be  directed  towards  intelligent  de- 
velopment of  the  kind  of  pattern  which  suits 
foreseen  needs.  Our  great  universities  must 
be  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  providing 
much  of  the  research  and  imaginative  think- 
ing so  fundamental  to  achieving  the  kind  of 
urbanisation  pattern  which  will  best  serve 
our  future  generation. 

We  have  seen  some  interesting  examples 
in  recent  years  of  modern  urbanization  pat- 
terns developed  as  an  extension  of  the  physi- 
cal and  historic  texture  of  older  communi- 
ties of  small  to  medium  size  in  Europe,  In 
England,  and  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  see  so  many  signs  that  we  are 
not  about  to  abandon  such  centuries  of  in- 
vestment, so  much  that  is  sound  and  good, 
m  order  to  achieve  the  planner's  or  archi- 
tects  dream  of  a  perfect  new  town— perfect 
for  whom?  We  in  the  United  States  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  older  cities  and  com- 
munities in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  much  to  gain  in  watching  closely  the 
philosophy  and  techniques  being  employed 
in  creating  new  communities  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.  Perhaps  we 
have  something  to  contribute  to  them  if  it  is 
only  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  a  com- 
paratively new  country  born  of  revolution 
and  developed  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
through  all  the  adversities  of  a  pioneering 
people  in  the  raw  wilderness  of  a  new  and 
strange  world. 

With  our  present  day  technology  and  with 
our  present  broader  approach  to  the  real 
purposes  of  community  planning  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  time  In  deploring  the  results 
of  the  past  few  centuries  and  In  building 
up  dreams  of  how  we  "should"  have  done  it. 

Neither  can  we  proceed  so  blindly  as  to 
overlook  the  sociological  importance  of  that 
sense  of  security  which  comes  from  asso- 
ciation with  recognizable  symbols  of  histori- 
cal transition.  I  don't  think  we  are  going 
to  fail  to  recognize  that  ubiety  and  ecology 
are  key  considerations  in  present  thinking 
on  urban  patterns.  I  don't  think  we  are  goiiig 
to  plan  without  more  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  people 
for  more  participation  In  the  cultural,  politi- 
cal and  economic  affairs  of  their  community. 
I  think  our  plans  will  be  directed  at  ntir- 
turlng  such  aspirations,  not  in  frustrating 
them. 

We  must  take  full  Inventory  of  the  real 
values  which  have  been  created  and  use 
these  wisely  In  developing  an  urbanization 
pattern  commensurate  with  the  potentials 
for  an  urban  civilization  worthy  of  the  name. 
We  must  come  to  understand  that  bigness  of 
itself  does  not  mean  excellence — that  "ex- 
cellence" applies  to  the  more  important  and 
lasting  values  to  which  people  aspire.  Ex- 
cellence can  be  nurtured,  achieved  and  re- 
generated by  decentralization.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  was  so  well  said  by  one  of  my 
favorite  authors.  Lewis  Mumford.  Mr.  Mum- 
ford,  in  delivering  the  first  annual  Purves 
Memorial  Lecture  before  the  1965  AJ.A.  con- 
vention in  Washington.  D.C..  closed  with  this 
admonition:  "In  taking  possession  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  our  ancestors  mis- 
takenly thought  they  could  trade  time  for 
space.  All  too  eagerly  they  turned  their  backs 
on  the  past,  s.o  that  they  might  make  a  fre;h 
start;  and  too  many  thought  not  only  that 
mechanical  progress  would  be  a  positive  aid 
to  human  improvement,  which  is  true,  but 
that  the  mechanical  progress  is  the  eqtiiva- 
lent  of  human  Improvement — which  turns 
out  to  be  sheer  nonsense.  The  time  has  come 
to  restore  man  himself,  once  more,  in  all  bis 
cumulative  historic  richness,  his  regional  in- 
dividuality, his  cultural  complexity,  to  the 
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center  of  the  picture,  so  that  he  may  play 
his  part  once  more  as  dramatist,  scenic  de- 
signer, actor,  and  spectator  in  the  tinfold- 
ing  drama  of  life.  And  the  cities  we  build 
must  give  all  of  their  citizens,  at  every  state 
m  their  development,  a  role  to  play  and  a 
d.:ilogue  to  participate  in." 

Planning  has  been  defined  as  "intelligent 
cooperation  with  the  inevitable."  Now,  all  we 
have  to  do  in  each  of  our  areas  of  concern 
is  to  determine  what  is  inevitable — or  Is  It 
inevitable? 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  REPUBLICAN 
ATTACKS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
politics  being  played  by  the  opposition  on 
Vietnam  has  taken  on  many  of  the  brutal 
characteristics  of  the  war  itself. 

The  primary  target  of  these  partisan 
attacks  is,  of  course.  President  Johnson, 
who  is  being  portrayed  as  devious,  mili- 
tant, and  destructive,  a  stubborn  leader 
who  refuses  to  negotiate  for  peace  and 
relishes  the  violence  and  bloodshed  in 
that  war-torn  country. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  President 
know  how  unfair  these  charges  are.  We 
also  know  why  they  are  being  made.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  critics  are  seeking  to 
capitalize  on  America's  abhorrence  of 
war  by  fanning  public  indignation 
against  the  administration. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  this  tactic  has 
been  roundly  condemned  by  a  distin- 
guished Republican,  Editor  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr. 

Mr.  Hearst  rightly  notes  that  by  ac- 
cusing the  President  of  "a  credibility 
gap,"  the  faultfinders  are  condemning 
him  "in  fancy  words  of  not  telling  the 
truth." 

But  he  also  asks  for  candor  from  these 
detractors  themselves: 

If  they  want  their  party  to  campaign  on  a 
program  to  get  the  United  States  out  of  the 
war,  they  should  come  right  out  and  say  so. 
And  if  they  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  lying  to  the  American  people,  they 
should  come  right  out  and  say  that  In  plain 
English. 

Mr.  Hearst  goes  on  to  say  that  high 
ranking  members  of  the  administra- 
tion—men like  Secretary  Rusk,  Amba;s- 
sador  Goldberg,  Walt  Rostow.  and  Aver- 
ell  Harriman — have  never  had  their 
credibility  challenged. 

It  is  incredible  to  these  distinguished 
Americans,  he  says,  that  charges  of  dis- 
honesty are  being  hurled  at  the  Presi- 
dent. 

They  are  proud  to  serve  the  President  be- 
cause they  know  from  experience  the  kind 
of  man  he  is.  And  so  do  I.  A  wily  politician 
he  is.  A  liar  he  is  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hearst's  excellent  column,  entitled,  "On 
War  and  Politics,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

War  and  Politics 

(By  WiUlam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
Looking  up  words  In  a  dictionary  for  their 
definitions  is  an  old  and  rewarding  hobby  of 
mine.  Lots  of  times  people — and  especially 
politicians — use  fancy  words  to  gloss  over 
what  they  mean.  And  since  It  Is  sometimes 
difficult  to  know  what  poUtlclanB  are  up  to. 


the  dictionary  can  be  invaluable  for  nailing 
down  exactly  what — at  least — they  said. 

Take  the  expression,  "credibility  gap." 
Armchair  critics  of  President  Johnson  for 
some  time  have  been  saying  he's  got  one, 
especially  in  his  statements  on  Vietnam. 
During  the  week,  the  expression  took  on  an 
important  new  political  significance  when 
two  top  Republican  Senators — Clifford  P. 
Case  of  New  Jersey  and  Thurston  B.  Morton 
of  Kentuckv — reversed  previous  positions  on 
the  war  and  began  throwing  the  two  words 
at  the  White  House. 

According  to  my  Webster's  Second  New- 
international  Dictionary,  which  I  prefer  to 
the  Third,  the  word  credible  means  "capable 
of  being  credited  or  believed;  worthy  of  be- 
lief." The  word  gap  is  defined  as  "an  opening 
in  anvthing  made  by  breaking  or  panmg: 
breach."  In  plain  English,  therefore,  a  per- 
son who  is  accused  of  having  a  credibility  gap 
is  being  accused  In  fancy  words  of  not  telling 
the  truth. 

The  expression  now  has  taken  on  Impor- 
tant new  political  significance  precisely  be- 
cause it  has  been  taken  up  by  two  men  who 
are  long  time  policy  makers  in  the  GOP. 
That  Sen.  Morton  and  Sen.  Case  would  make 
such  a  charge  In  the  looming  shadow  of  a 
presidential  election  year  automatically 
makes  it  a  political  issue. 

Perhaps  the  two  Senators  didn't  intend  it 
that  way.  Perhaps  Sen.  Case  was  speaking 
solely  for  himself  when  he  told  Congress  on 
Tuesday  that  the  President  has  "squandered 
his  credibility"  and  thus  produced  a  "crisis 
of  confidence"  over  Vietnam.  Perhaps  the 
same  goes  for  Sen.  Morton  when,  the  very 
next  day,  he  told  a  group  of  businessmen 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  caused  a  "crisis  of 
confidence  and  credibility."  If  so,  their 
choice  of  words  was  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  1968  White  House 
sweepstakes  to  tell  just  how  ImporUnt  a 
role  Vietnam  and  the  President's  credibility 
will  play  in  the  Republican  campaign.  Yet 
alreadv  we  see  some  of  the  party  leaders 
painting  themselves  into  a  corner  by  taking 
an  unequivocal  position.  Since  their  declara- 
tions do  have  such  important  political  im- 
plications, whether  intended  or  not.  I  think 
Senators  Case  and  Morton  should  go  further. 
If  thev  want  their  party  to  campaign  on 
a  program  to  get  the  UiUted  States  out  of 
the  war.  they  should  come  right  out  and 
say  so.  And  if  they  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  lying  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, they  should  come  right  out  and  say  that 
in  plain  English. 

Both  the  Senators,  in  deploring  continua- 
tion of  the  Vietnam   struggle,  called   for  a 
halt  in  our  bombing  as  a  first  step  toward 
•eventual  peace  talks  with  the  enemy. 

Kentucky  Colonel  Morton  had  the  audac- 
ity to  tell  General  Westmoreland  i  ex-Com- 
mandant of  West  Point)  that  his  "search 
and  destroy"  ground  tactics  should  be 
abandoned  also.  There  is  nothing  on  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  this  unsuccessful  leader 
in  one  defeat  after  another  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  could  lead  a  Boy  Scout  Troop  out 
of  Central  Park. 

It  is  Ironic,  to  say  the  least,  that  British 
Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown  at  almost 
the  same  time  should  be  strongly  supporting 
President  Johnson's  policies  In  a  speech  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  it  he  noted  how 
Hanoi  has  failed  to  grasp  "the  many  oppor- 
tunities to  negotiate  that  have  been  offered 
them  and  still  remain  open." 

The  spectacle  of  two  leading  Republicans 
almost  simultaneously  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  credibility  and  for  his  conduct 
of  the  war — In  contrast  to  the  support  voiced 
by  Great  Britain — was  more  than  some  other 
GOP  leaders  could  tolerate.  One  of  these 
was  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  M. 
Dirksen.  of  lUlnolB,  who  said  of  the  Case 
speech: 


"It  Is  not  a  very  happy  thing  to  say.  but 
when  you're  engaged  in  mortal,  bloody  con- 
flict you  don't  give  the  enemy  any  comfort — 
not  a  bit." 

Sen.  Dirksen  made  no  mention  of  the 
political  implications  in  the  speeches  of  his 
two  fellow  party  leaders.  This  was  put  in 
perspective,  however,  by  White  House  Press 
Secretary  George  Christian.  Asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  GOP  attacks,  he  said:  "I  have 
learned  a  long  time  ago  not  to  debate  with 
Senators,  partlcularlly  In  the  political  sea- 
son." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Case- 
Morton  speeches  which  also  needs  to  be  put 
in  perspective — the  automatic  encourage- 
ment they  gave  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  his  obvi- 
ous belief  that  home-front  division  will  cause 
the  U.S.  to  stop  fighting.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  did  this  in  a  speech  in  New  York 
on  Wednesday  when  he  said:  "The  most  im- 
portant question  of  credibility  is  to  make 
sure  that  our  adversaries  believe  the  United 
States  means  what  It  says." 

In  all  candor  it  must  be  admitted  that 
President  Johnson,  being  the  kind  of  a  man 
he  is.  inadvertently  encourages  speculation 
on  his  credibility  not  only  about  Vietnam 
but  on  other  controversial  issues  as  well.  He 
is  himself  a  super  politician  who  Is  a  great 
believer  in  being  able  to  exercise  options.  He 
hates  to  be  outguessed  or  aniclpated.  By  not 
telling  people  in  advance  what  he  plans  to 
do  he  keeps  open  the  field  for  various  alterna- 
tives. 

This  trait  does  not  necessarily  make  Mr. 
Johnson  his  own  best  friend.  But  there  Is 
nothing  dishonest  about  playing  your  cards 
close  to  the  vest.  Another  President  who  al- 
ways went  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  being 
boxed  in  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was 
a  sheer  delight  to  him  to  keep  people  guess- 
ing. With  him  las  with  President  Johnson) 
people  who  didn't  undersUand  this  political 
technique  suspected  they  were  being  misled. 
Another  big  reason  for  all  the  talk  about  a 
credibility  gap  is  the  Incredible  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  war  itself .  It  doesn't  make  sense 
to  a  lot  of  people  that  a  comparatively  lew 
Communists  in  the  wilds  of  a  little  country- 
like  Vietnam  can  -withstand  for  so  long  the 
forces  of  the  world's  mightiest  nation  And 
it  doesn't  make  sense  that  the  enemy  would 
keep  turning  down  sincere  offers  for  peace 
talks. 

But  the  truth  Is  that,  oecause  of  the  help 
being  given  them  by  Russia,  the  Red  Chinese 
and  the  stop-the-bombing  crowd,  the  enemy 
Is  resisting  thus  far.  And  the  fact  Is  that 
the  enemy  does  continue  to  turn  down  of- 
fers for  peace  talks.  The  latest  was  a  flat  re- 
jection issued  by  the  North  Vietnamese  early 
this   week. 

President  Johnson  has  working  with  him  a 
number  of  men  whose  credibility  has  never 
successfullv  been  challenged.  In  addition 
to  Mr  Rusk  I  think  of  men  like  his  Roving 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman.  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Spe- 
cial White  House  Assistant  on  Foreign  Poli- 
cy. Walt  Rostow.  All  these  eminently  credible 
men  are  suffering  from  incredibility  these 
days. 

What  is  Incredible  to  these  men  of  long  ex- 
perience Is  the  belief  being  expressed  by  so 
many  that  we  should  stop  the  bombing  be- 
cause then  the  enemy  would  begin  to  talk 
peace.  They  know  the  Communists  and  they 
know  there  still  Is  no  real  peace  in  Korea 
after  15  years.  They  know  that  Communism 
and  aggression,  one  place  or  another,  are 
synonymous. 

But" what  is  most  Incredible  of  all  to  these 
men  of  the  highest  integrity  are  the  charges 
of  dishonesty  being  hurled  at  President 
Johnson — charges  now  being  repeated  by  Re- 
publican political  leaders.  They  are  proud  to 
serve  the  President  because  they  know  from 
experience  the  kind  of  man  he  is.  And  so  do  I. 
A  wily  politician  he  is — a  liar  he  Is  not. 
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WASHINGTON  POST  ADVISES  TO 
MAKE  NO  PLANS  FOR  WAR  OR 
FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  hope 
of  the  country  lies  in  our  Government 
retaining  the  wisdom  it  has  so  far  shown 
in  Vietnam  to  appraise  the  many  con- 
flicting counsels  offered  and  to  continue 
to  pres5  the  war  there  on  the  basis  of 
necessities,  waging  the  war  on  a  scale 
proiwrtionate  to  the  ends  sought. 

Tliis  requires  careful  consideration  of 
the  demands  we  hear  so  often  for  greater 
escalation,  or  for  a  halt  to  our  present 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Those  who 
o£fer  either  of  these  alternatives  to  oui- 
present  policy  of  sustained  but  measiu'ed 
pressure  have  the  obligation  to  present 
a  sound,  reasonable  basis  for  following 
their  advice.  As  the  Washington  Post 
said  in  its  lead  editorial  on  Sunday,  they 
must  offer  more  than  conjecture  on  what 
will  follow  in  the  wake  of  their  propcsals 
if  they  are  followed.  The  Post  editorial, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  question,  as  to 
whether  we  should  give  more  credence  to 
General  Giap.  the  North  Vietnamese  De- 
fense Minister  who  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  the  war  will  be  protracted,  or  to 
Swaran  Singh,  the  Indian  Defense  Min- 
ister who  told  the  United  Nations  he  was 
confident  a  halt  to  bombing  would  lead 
to  peace,  is  in  itself  an  answer.  Writes 
the  Post : 

We  will  be  well  advised  to  make  no  plans 
for  peace  and  no  plans  tor  war  on  either 
the  hopes  of  Swaran  Singh  or  the  warnings 
of  General  Glap. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wasliington  Post  editorial 
of  October  8  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Which  Detense  Minister? 

On  the  same  day  that  Gen.  Vo  Ngxiyen 
Glap,  Defense  Minister  of  North  Vietnam, 
was  quoted  In  Hong  Kong  dispatches  as  say- 
ing the  war  would  be  protracted.  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh.  India's  Defense  Mlnlst<?r,  told 
the  United  Nations  In  New  York  he  was 
confident  that  a  halt  In  US.  bombing 
would  lead  to  peace. 

That  presents  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  a  choice. 
They  can  believe  either  one  they  wish  to 
believe.  Since  it  Is  Glap  and  not  Singh  who 
Is  in  command  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  there  is  a  certain  practical  con- 
sideration that  invests  Glap  with  the  higher 
degree  of  credibility.  Sardar  Swaran  Singh 
tenders  a  conjecture  founded  upon  un- 
named sources  obtained  In  unspecified 
places  and  uttered  at  times  not  disclosed. 

If  the  Swaran  Singh  forecast  suffers  the 
debility  of  anonymous  speculation,  however, 
the  Glap  summons  to  a  longer  war  and  ulti- 
mate victory  Is  also  a  little  mortgaged  by  the 
conventions  of  diplomatic  necessity.  What- 
ever the  North  Vletn;unese  Intend  to  do,  they 
certainly  will  Indicate  an  Intention  to  fight 
on  forever  untU  five  minutes  before  nego- 
tiations. 

So  neither  defense  minister  really  proffers 
any  very  dependable  basis  on  which  to  make 
a  forecast  or  on  which  to  found  a  policy. 
We  will  be  well  advised  to  make  no  plans  for 
peace  and  no  plans  for  war  on  either  the 
hopes  of  Swaran  Singh  or  the  warnings  of 
General  Glap. 

Many  would  like  to  respond  to  the  hope- 
ful conjectures  of  Swaran  Singh  by  suspend- 
ing the  bombing;  and  others  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  bellicosity  of  Vo  Ng^jyen  Glap 


with  Increased  bombing.  There  Is  a  longing 
In  the  country  for  a  change  in  our  predica- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  It  probably  would  be 
poUtlcaliy  rewarding  to  respond  to  It  with  a 
dramatic  suspension  of  the  war  or  a  dramatic 
escalation  of  It.  But  oxii  course,  should  not 
be  set  by  every  rumor  from  abroad  or  e\ery 
clamor  from  at  home.  It  must  be  set  by  the 
necessities  of  a  war  that  Is  waged  for  limited 
ends  by  limited  means.  In  such  a  war,  the 
Impulse  to  escalate  hostilities  is  bound  to 
alternate  with  the  Impulse  to  suspend  them. 

The  hope  of  the  country  lies  in  the  gov- 
ernment having  the  wisdom  to  appraise  all 
such  conflicting  counsels  by  looking  beyond 
Immediate  to  ultimate  objectives.  Those  who 
wish  to  suspend  military  operations  must  be 
required  to  offer  something  better  than  mere 
conjecture  as  to  what  will  happen  after  the 
suspension  of  bombing.  The  failure  of  such 
a  suspension  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  re- 
sponse from  North  Vietnam  would  produce 
a  very  dangerous  situation.  It  could  have 
direct  and  tragic  consequences  to  combat 
troops  In  Vietnam.  And  It  could  produce  in 
this  country,  after  an  Interval  of  frustration 
and  rising  anger  a  demand  for  a  resumption 
of  hostilities  at  a  level  of  Intensity  unprec- 
edented In  this  conflict. 

Those  who  counsel  Immediate  escalation 
of  the  war  also  must  be  required  to  offer 
something  better  than  mere  conjecture  as 
to  what  will  follow  the  resort  to  their  pro- 
posals for  a  wider  war. 


GOP  AGRICULTURAL  CRITICISM  IS 
NOT  MATCHED  BY  THEIR  RECORD 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  as  I  listened  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  try  to  make  a 
political  case  out  of  our  Democratic  farm 
policy.  I  thought  of  an  ancient  maxim 
from  Alexander  Pope: 

Those  who  act  the  least,  upbraid  the  most. 

Then  my  thoughts  went  back  even 
further  to  the  words  of  the  philosopher 
Zexius,  who  said,  some  400  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ: 

Criticism  comes  easier  than  craftsmanship. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  criticize  today,  for  I 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for 
a  party  whose  most  recent  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  and 
whose  whole  modern  experience  with 
agriculture  has  been  one  of  unrelieved 
disaster. 

It  is  not  easy  for  Republicans  to  speak 
convincingly  on  farm  matters,  and  I 
understand  this.  The  record  shows  that 
farm  income  has  gone  down  in  every  Re- 
publican administration — except  one — 
in  the  last  half  century,  and  that  farm 
income  has  gone  up  in  every  Democratic 
administration,  again,  except  one,  in  the 
same  period.  And  so  I  am  charitable. 

In  1952.  inheriting  a  national  net  farm 
income  of  $14.1  billion  a  year,  the  op- 
position party  put  its  ■'craftmanship"  to 
work  in  this  House  and  in  the  White 
House. 

Over  the  next  8  years,  under  the  pa- 
tient bludgeoning  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson,  farm  income  sank  to  a 
postwar  low  of  $11.7  bUUon.  down  $2 '2 
billion  a  year  from  the  high  of  the 
previous  Democratic  administration. 

And  the  pocketbook  disaster — were  It 
not  enough — was  accompanied  by  a  crisis 
in  public  confidence. 

The  word  "faim"  in  the  fifties  seldom 
appeared  without  the  modifier  "mess" 
behind  it,  and  it  was  widely  believed  that 


there  was  no  answer  at  all  to  what  people 
called  the  farm  problem. 

Our  biggest  worry,  back  then,  was  what 
to  do  with  half  a  billion  bushels  of  grain 
that  might  rot  on  the  ground — because 
there  was  no  place  to  store  them.  This 
was  no  idle  fear.  If  1961  production  levels 
had  continued  unchecked,  it  was  certain 
that  grain  surpluses  would  soon  over- 
flow all  the  elevators  and  bins  we  had. 

Back  then,  we  had  2  billion  bushels  of 
corn  in  storage  and  enough  grain  sor- 
ghum to  last  us  a  year  and  a  half.  We 
had  wheat  coming  out  of  our  ears  too — 
enough  to  meet  our  domestic  needs  for 
over  2  years,  packed  into  every  conceiv- 
able storage  space,  with  another  100  to 
200  million  more  bushels  piling  up  each 
year. 

All  the  signs  were  bright  red  with  dan- 
ger signals.  Feed  grain  prices  were  de- 
chning  each  year;  the  "standing  room 
only"  signs  were  hung  out  on  grain  bins 
all  over  the  Nation  and  more  grain  was 
on  its  way.  Unless  legislation  could 
provide  an  answer,  feed  grain  stocks 
would  mount  another  300  or  400  mil- 
lion bushels  within  the  year.  The  con- 
sequences for  farmers,  feeders,  the  in- 
dustry and  rural  America  in  general 
would  have  been  dire. 

But  an  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was 
adopted  in  early  1961,  setting  up  a 
voluntary  program  that  provided  acreage 
reduction  and  price  supports  for  corn  and 
grain  sorghum.  It  authorized  payments 
to  farmers  for  diverting  feed  grain  acre- 
age to  soil-conserving  uses.  With  some 
modification,  this  basic,  voluntary  pro- 
gram still  serves  us  today. 

In  swift  succession  other  farm  prob- 
lems were  attacked.  The  year  1963  .saw 
passage  of  another  feed  grain  program, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  was  passed 
the  next  year,  and  the  great,  4-year, 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  won 
passage  just  2  years  ago.  In  all.  five 
major  farm  bills  were  passed  during  the 
first  6  years  of  this  administration.  But, 
sad  to  report.  House  Republicans— al- 
most to  a  man— fought  against  every  one 
them.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,494  possible 
votes,  they  voted  "yes"  only  82  times, 
while  voting  "no"  1,412  times. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Pope  meant,  Mr. 
President,  when  he  said: 

Those  who  act  least,  upbraid  most. 

With  the  impetus  of  this  legislation, 
with  the  cooperation  of  farmers  in  their 
voluntary  programs,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  great  Presidents  and  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  dedicated  to  making  the  pro- 
grams work,  progress  has  been  substan- 
tial on  all  fronts. 

In  contrast  to  the  sliding  downward 
scale  and  mandatory,  rigid  programs  of 
the  Benson  years,  the  agricultural  mar- 
ket is  freer  of  Government  control  now 
than  it  has  been  for  30  years,  and  nearer 
supply-demand  balance  than  it  has  been 
for  half  a  century.  Most  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams are  now  voluntary. 

The  surpluses  of  the  fifties  are  gone. 
As  the  1967  harvest  season  approaches, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in- 
vestment in  farm  commodities  Is  down 
to  $3.59  bUlion.  a  reduction  of  $2.39  bil- 
lion from  the  previous  year,  and  about 
$5  billion  less  than  the  peak  investment 
years  of  1956  and  1959.  And  equally  im- 
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portant,  the  surpluses  were  worked  off 
without  depressing  farm  income.  Instead, 
prices  of  conunodities  in  surplus  moved 
steadily  up  as  the  surpluses  were  put  into 
use.  In  short,  American  farmers  have  had 
6  years  of  steady  progress.  The  contrast 
between  the  last  6  years  and  the  8  that 
preceded  them— 1953  to  early  1961— are 
startling. 

INCOME 

In  the  8-year  period  ending  with  1960, 
net  farm  income  d'-opped  $2.4  billion— 
a  loss  of  17  percent.  In  the  6  years  since 
1960.  net  farm  income  rose  $4.6  billion — 
a  gain  of  40  percent. 

In  the  Benson  years,  gross  farm  income 
rose  only  3  percent.  Since  1960,  it  has 
risen  31  percent. 

Net  income  per  farm,  between  1952  and 
1960,  rose  by  9  percent;  in  the  6  years 
since,  it  rose  70  percent. 

EXPORTS 

Six  years  ago,  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
had  climbed  to  a  then  alltime  high,  $4.8 
billion.  Last  fiscal  year  our  exports  were 
$6.7  billion — up  44  percent — and  rose 
above  $6.8  billion  in  1967.  despite  in- 
creasingly stiff  competition  from  abroad 
and  less  tormage  in  certain  commodities. 

Our  dollar  sales  have  grown  rapidly, 
from  $3.3  billion  in  1960  to  $5.1  billion 
in  1966 — nearly  a  60-percent  gain.  We 
set  a  new  dollar  record  of  $5.4  billion 
this  year — more  than  our  total  ship- 
ments amounted  to  in  any  year  prior  to 
1963. 

A  decade  ago.  domestic  farm  policy 
was  largely  out  of  time  with  exports — 
and  our  exports  showed  it.  One  of  the 
Important  goals  since  1960  has  been  to 
design  and  administer  wheat,  feed  grain, 
and  cotton  programs  to  encourage  a 
maximum  flow  into  world  trade,  for  the 
benefit  of  U.S.  producers. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  ex- 
ported the  produce  of  1  acre  out  of 
every  4  harvested,  over  60  percent  of 
our  wheat — the  equivalent  of  47  percent 
of  our  cash  receipts  from  the  feed 
grains — 42  percent  of  our  soybeans  and 
bean-equivalent-of-oil,  20  percent  of  our 
cotton.  We  now  have  some  37  percent  of 
the  world  wheat  trade — almost  half  the 
world  feed  grain  trade — and  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  world  soybean  trade. 

DOMESTIC     FOOD     PROGRAMS 

The  programs  enacted  during  the  past 
6  years  also  enable  us  to  make  better  use 
of  abundance.  At  least  45  million  Ameri- 
cans— 12  million  more  than  in  1960 — are 
now  being  helped  to  better  diets,  better 
nutrition,  better  health,  through  various 
food  distribution  programs. 

In  1961  the  food  stamp  program  was 
launched  on  a  pilot  basis  in  eight  areas. 
It  is  now  operating  in  about  838  commu- 
nities and  serving  1.8  million  persons. 
This  summer  the  minimum  required  to 
participate  in  this  program  was  dras- 
tically reduced  to  allow  more  of  the  very 
poor  to  use  its  benefits. 

School  lunches  are  being  served  to  19 
million  children  this  year  compared  with 
about  13  million  in  1960.  The  dollar 
amount  of  food  made  available  to  the 
schools  increased  $22  million  over  last 
year— from  $117  million  to  $139  million. 
On  January  1,  under  provisions  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  about  100,000  un- 
dernourished   children    started    getting 


good  breakfasts,  some  of  them  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives. 

RURAL     DEVELOPMENT 

And  many  nu-al  communities  are  en- 
joying something  for  the  first  time  also: 
pure,  safe,  central  water  systems  and 
adequate  disposal  systems,  made  possible 
through  community  facilities  and  loans. 
In  1960  less  than  $1  million  was  loaned 
for  this  purpose;  last  year,  $197  million. 
Since  the  program  got  into  high  gear,  in 
1961,  more  than  1.7  million  people  have 
benefited  with  some  $438  million  in  long- 
term  loans  and  grants. 

Other  loan  programs  of  direct  benefit 
to  rural  America  have  increased  apace 
under  this  administration : 

In  1960,  only  $40  miUion  was  loaned 
for  rural  housing.  Last  year  the  total  had 
uicreased  tenfold,  to  $439  million. 

Farm  ownership  loans  increased  six- 
fold in  over  the  same  period,  from  $43 
to  $260  million.  Since  January  1.  1961, 
nearly  $1.9  biUion  of  short-term  operat- 
ing credit  has  been  extended  to  farm 
families  unable  to  get  credit  elsewhere. 
$779  million  more  than  was  advanced  in 
the  previous  6^2  years. 

In  all,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  piunped  more  than  $5.6  billion  in 
credit  into  the  riu-al  economy  from  Janu- 
ary 1961.  through  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  solid  record  of 
progress  in  rural  America  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

It  is  a  record  of  substance,  not  shadow, 
and  all  the  carping  of  the  critics  cannot 
erase  it,  try  as  they  may. 

But  because  we  are  Democrats,  and  are 
interested  in  the  future,  we  are  not  rest- 
ing on  our  laurels.  We  know  that  all  the 
problems  of  rural  America  are  not  yet 
solved,  and  we  know  there  is  legitimate 
reason  for  concern  on  the  part  of  farmers 
today. 

LATE    DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  August  of  1966,  the  old  problem 
of  too  much  supply,  too  little  demand,  has 
once  more  appeared  in  some  nonpro- 
gram  commodities.  For  the  first  6  months 
of  1967.  hog  slaughter  was  16  percent 
higher — at  one  time  25  percent  higher 
over  a  year  earlier — and  prices  were  down 
21  percent.  Beef  production  was  up  6 
percent,  grain-fattened  cattle  produc- 
tion up  7  percent,  and  cattle  prices  down 
4  to  8  percent. 

Egg  production  increased  6  percent 
and  prices  decreased  16  percent.  Produc- 
tion of  oranges  increased  34  percent  over 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  and  a  30- 
percent  reduction  in  prices  followed. 

In  July,  the  oversupply  tide  began  to 
ebb.  Hog  slaughter  that  month  was  only 
6  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Beef  pro- 
duction was  only  3  percent  greater.  As 
marketings  move  closer  to  the  level  of  the 
previous  year,  prices  are  also  moving 
toward  last  year's  levels.  Hog  prices  in 
July  were  only  8  percent  below  a  year 
ago,  while  beef  prices  were  6  percent 
higher. 

By  contrast,  however,  egg  production 
in  July  was  7  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  prices  remained  16  percent 
below  prices  of  the  corresponding 
month. 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  even  the  peaks  and 


valleys  in  supply  and  demand.  Section 
32  purchases,  for  the  school  lunch  and 
other  domestic  programs,  and  food-for- 
freedom  purchases,  are  pointed  toward 
$2  '2  billion  this  year. 

That  is  a  lot  of  buj'ing  power,  and  it  is 
being  used  skillfully  to  strengthen  farm 
prices.  But  under  present  law  and 
marketing  practices,  there  is  not  much 
more  the  Government  can  do.  In  these 
no-program  commodities,  the  farmer  is 
essentially  going  it  alone  in  the  market. 
And  some  60  percent  of  farmers'  cash  re- 
ceipts come  from  the  sale  of  crops  and 
livestock  not  covered  by  farm  programs. 
Here  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
supply-demand  balance,  and  therefore, 
strong  prices,  rests  primarily  with  the 
farmer  himself. 

But  much  can  be  done  by  farmers 
themselves  to  gain  muscle  iri  the  market- 
place. 

BARGAINING    POWER 

One  approach  is  'farmer  bargaining 
power,"  a  concept  that  has  been  in  the 
wings  a  long  time  but  has  now  moved 
center  stage.  Perhaps  it  is  an  idea  whose 
lime  has  come. 

Farmers  are  increasingly  aware  that 
they  are  producing  for  a  system  where 
more  and  more  of  the  bargaining  power 
rests  with  the  fewer  and  larger  firms 
making  up  the  marketing  sector  of  the 
industrv'. 

Bargaining  power  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed throughout  agricultural  circles. 
It  might  take  several  forms,  depending 
upon  the  wishes  of  producers.  One  idea 
is  a  National  Farm  Bargaining  Board, 
which  could  at  the  request  of  producers 
hold  elections  and  certify  bargaining 
agents  for  farmers  to  negotiate  with  buy- 
ers. Or  the  present  system  of  marketing 
orders  might  be  broadened  to  include 
new  commodities  and  new  concepts. 

Tills  is  something  that  will  have  to  be 
thrashed  out  among  farmers  and  their 
organizations,  for  the  idea  is  now  in  its 
formative  stages.  But  when  and  if  this 
happens,  the  ideas  of  farmers  them- 
selves will  receive  sj-mpathetic  consid- 
eration from  members  of  the  party  that 
has  pioneered  other  farm  legislation  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

Certaiiily  we  reject  one  measure  being 
sponsored  by  a  member  of  the  other  party 
that  would,  in  effect,  repeal  our  present 
programs  in  the  grains — for  a  starter — 
and  quite  possible  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  programs  covering  other  commodities. 

To  learn  the  result  if  this  does  occur, 
we  can  turn  to  a  recent  study  by  Dr. 
Walter  Wilcox,  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist of  the  Librarj-  of  Congress,  now  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Director  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

He  and  his  associates,  after  consulta- 
tions with  leading  economists  at  nine 
universities,  concluded  that  rising  pro- 
duction, in  the  absence  of  adjustment 
and  price-support  urograms,  would  drive 
prices  down  rapidly.  By  1970.  corn  would 
fall  to  around  70  cents  a  bushel,  cotton  to 
18  or  20  cents  a  pound.  Soybean  prices 
would  probably  drop  to  around  $1.90  to 
$2  a  bushel.  'Wheat  would  fall  to  about 
$1  to  $1.10  per  bushel. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  livestock  sup- 
plies would  also  overburden  the  market 
and  prices  would  fall.  Prices  would  drop 
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most  heavily  in  hogs  and  poultry,  less 
In  dairy,  with  the  effect  on  beef  prices 
somewhere  in  between. 

Bv  1970,  the  decline  in  the  price  level 
for  livestock  would  be  almost  10  percent. 
The  overall  price  level  for  crops  would 
decline  more  than  2C  percent,  but  farm 
production  expenses  would  continue  to 
rise. 

Without  programs,  net  farm  income 
might  well  fall  by  one-third,  some  $5 
billion  below  the  1966  figure  of  $16.4  bil- 
lion, or  back  to  about  1957  levels. 

In  short,  farmers  would  lose  all  of  the 
income  gains  of  a  decade,  and  then  some. 
A  crippling  drop  in  land  values  would 
follow. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  Nation  can 
afford  this  kind  of  a  debacle  and.  in  the 
end,  I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  reject 
any  program  that  would  lead  to  it.  Yet, 
losing  our  farm  programs  is  a  verj-  real 
possibility. 

Their  enemies  are  well-heeled,  tena- 
cious, and  clever.  They  are  quick  to 
exploit  any  division  within  the  ranks  of 
rural  people,  and  to  create  rifts  where 
none  before  existed.  In  the  face  of  this 
massive  and  well-financed  campaign 
against  farm  programs,  unity  among 
farmers  themselves— who  now  comprise 
just  over  6  percent  of  the  population— is 
needed  as  never  before. 

Understanding  is  needed,  too.  Farmers 
face  a  vastly  different  marketing  situa- 
tion today  than  in  previous  decades. 
With  surpluses  gone,  yearly  production 
is  keyed  to  needs  over  the  entire  market- 
ing year.  This  means  larger  supplies  are 
available  from  the  current  crop  than 
when  production  was  being  held  in  check 
to  work  off  surpluses. 

Government  stocks  no  longer  provide 
the  stabilizing  market  force  they  did 
when  there  was  a  market  shortfall  from 
yearly  production  that  had  to  be  made 
from  the  surplus. 

Now  virtually  all  of  the  needs  in  com- 
mercial channels  are  coming  from  free 
stocks. 

This  new  challenge  to  farmers  requires 
more  active  orderly  marketing.  It  re- 
quires restraint  on  the  part  of  farmers  in 
the  quantities  of  a  commodity  moving 
Into  the  market  at  any  one  time.  The 
price-support  program  helps  in  the 
holding  process.  With  a  reseal  program 
for  on-the-farm  and  warehouse  storage, 
farmers  can  hold  on  to  their  products 
and  make  the  market  work  for  them, 
rather  than  against  them.  Price  supports 
and  paj-ments  strengthen  their  holding 
power  also.  Direct  and  diversion  pay- 
ments in  many  of  the  basics  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  compete  in  world 
markets  and.  at  the  same  time,  maintain 
their  income. 

With  these  things  going  for  us,  with 
greater  bargaining  power  coming  to  the 
forefront  as  a  national  issue.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  continue  the  progress 
we  have  made  since  1966.  There  may 
veil  be  interruptions  of  the  type  we  have 
.'^affered  since  last  August,  but  these  can 
he  overcome,  if  we  care  enough. 

If  we  persevere,  if  we  continue  the 
search  for  new  answers  to  ever-changing 
cDuditions,  we  can  have  even  greater 
progress  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 


FRAYED  ENDS  OF  PEKING - 
DJAKARTA  AXIS  SNAPPED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  last  frayed  ends  of  the  former 
Peking-Djakarta  axis  snapped;  and  In- 
donesia broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  mainland  Chinese  Government. 
This  development  is  but  the  latest  in  a 
long  series  which  indicate  that  China,  in- 
deed, has  few  friends  left  In  Asia,  as  an 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Daily 
News  points  out,  adding  that  "to  know 
Cliina's  rulers,  apparently,  is  to  despise 
them," 

China  is  left  with  but  two  allies  in 
Asia — North  Vietnam  and  North  Korea. 
The  depth  of  their  allegiance  to  chair- 
man Mao  is,  in  fact,  questionable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Daily  News  editorial  en- 
titled "Moa's  Ex-Friends"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
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Mao's  Ex-Priends 

"The  Thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao"  Is.  of 
course,  the  all-time  best  seller  in  Commu- 
nist China.  But  if  Mao  wants  another  smash 
hit.  we  have  a  title  picked  for  him:  "How 
to  Lose  Friends  and   Infuriate  People." 

As  late  as  mid- 1965,  Indonesia  under  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  was  cheek-by-Jowl  pal  oi  Red 
China  and  the  Peking-Jakarta  axis  looked 
Uke  a  formidable  fact  in  Asian  affairs.  Indo- 
nesia's communist  party  was  the  largest  out- 
side the  bloc. 

But  the  Chinese  got  caught  aiding  and 
abetting  the  communist-led  Indonesian  con- 
spirators who,  but  for  the  army,  would  have 
seized  power  two  years  ago.  Since  then  Peking 
Incessantly  has  castigated  the  new  order  in 
Jakarta  as  a  "reactionary  military  dictator- 
ship." And  Red  Guards  In  Peking  were  sent 
to  harass  Indonesian  diplomats. 

This  week  the  Indonesian  government,  set 
up  and  pressured  by  patriotic  students  also, 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking.  The 
last  frayed  strand  of  the  Peking-Jakarta  axis 
was  broken. 

Indonesia  thus  joins  the  list  of  China's 
Asian  ex-frlends.  To  know  China's  rulers,  ap- 
parently, is  eventually  to  despise  them.  Mao's 
Asian  pals  now  are  North  Vietnam  and  North 
Korea  (sort  of).  That's  it.  From  there  it  is  a 
long  Jump  to  Albania. 


PETER      KIEWIT      RECIPIENT      OF 
NCCJS  BROTHERHOOD  AWARD 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  in  Omaha,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  presented 
its  annual  Brotherhood  Award  to  Peter 
Kiewit.  one  of  Nebraska's  and  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  citizens. 

Mr.  Kiewifs  company  is  a  giant  in  the 
construction  industiT:  he  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  builders.  But  he  builds 
more  than  bridges  and  dams;  he  builds 
brotherhood,  through  a  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive dedication  to,  and  concern  for, 
his  fellow  man. 

The  dinner,  attended  by  1,500  per- 
sons— the  largest  attendance  for  a  city 
of  Omaha's  size  in  the  history  of  NCCJ 
brotherhood  banquets — was  the  work 
of  a  40-member  executive  committee 
headed  by  V.  J.  Skutt  of  Mutual  of  Oma- 
ha and  Morris  E.  Jacobs  of  Bozell  & 
Jacobs.  They  were  assisted  by  a  centen- 


nial dinner  committee  composed,  as  was 
the  executive  committee,  of  24C  Omaha 
civic,  business  and  professional  leaders. 
Dr.  Sterling  Brown,  president  of  NCCJ. 
presented  the  award  to  Mr.  Kiewit,  and 
the  principal  address  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  Dr.  John  Sloan  Dickey,  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College.  Mr.  Kiewit 's 
alma  mater. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
description  of  Mr.  Kiewifs  activities,  to- 
gether with  his  inspiring  acceptance  re- 
sponse to  the  Brotherhood  Award,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peter  Kiewit  has  been  described  as  "one  of 
the  world's  great  builders"  by  Fortune  Maga- 
zine. The  company  he  heads  Is  consistently 
among  the  nation's  largest  construction 
firms. 

Mr.  Kiewit  also  is  a  builder  of  education, 
racial  harmony  and  Omaha's  future. 

He  started  as  a  water  boy  for  the  company 
founded  in  1884  by  his  father  and,  working 
on  Saturdays  and  school  vacations,  advanced 
to  timekeeper,  carpenter's  helper  and  appren- 
tice bricklayer.  By  the  time  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  he  was  a  journeyman 
bricklayer. 

After  a  year  at  Dartmouth  College  he  re- 
turned to  Omaha  to  go  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany as  a  foreman.  At  one  point,  he  was  hos- 
pitalized nine  months  and  was  told  by  his 
doctor  his  physical  condition  was  such  that 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  carry  a  normal  work- 
load the  rest  of  his  life.  He  brushed  aside 
the  warning  and  returned  to  work. 

In  1931  he  became  company  president.  He 
has  expanded  Peter  Kiewit  Sons'  Co.  Into  a 
global  operation.  Commented  the  Kansas  City 
Star:  'Peter  Kiewit  takes  the  measure  of  a 
Job  and  then  determines  the  best  and  quick- 
est way  to  do  it.  He  has  moved  mountains 
and  changed  the  course  of  rivers." 

His  humanitarian  efforts  have  included 
substantial  contributions  to  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity, the  Clarkson  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, Dartmouth  and  other  schools. 

As  co-chairman  of  a  bi-raclal  committee, 
he  was  successful  in  getting  major  Omaha 
businesses  to  employ  several  hundred  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  in  positions  not  pre- 
viously open  to  fhem. 

The"  evening  of  the  day  he  purchased  the 
World  P\iblishlng  Company  he  sold  aprons  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  Bazaar. 

He  Is  president  of  the  Clarkson  Hospital 
board,  a  trustee  of  the  Eugene  C.  Eppley 
Foundation,  the  Omaha  Industrial  Founda- 
tion, the  Joslyn  Liberal  Arts  Society  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Foundation:  a  director 
of  Junior  Achievement  of  Omaha,  a  regent 
of  Hastings  College  and  a  governor  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  Omaha.  He  was  named  King  of 
Ak-Sar-Ben  In  1959. 

Acceptance  Talk  for  National  Conference 

OF  Christians  and  Jews  Award 

(By  Peter  Kiewit) 

I  am  deeply  humbled  by  this  great  honor 
you  are  bestowing  upon  me  this  evening. 
Evelyn  and  I  are  most  grateful — and  I'm 
sure  Peter,  Jr..  his  wife  Barbara,  and  my 
cousin.  Miss  Margaret  Kiewit,  who  are  here 
this  evening,  are  also  appreciative  of  yoiir 
kindness. 

If  I  would  now  say  "thank  you"  and  sit 
down,  all  of  you  would  have  something  to 
be  grateful  for.  Unfortunately  for  you.  how- 
ever, our  distinguished  Chairman  has  in- 
sisted that  I  say  a  few  words.  The  "few"  came 
through  loud  and  clear— I  will  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  my  heartfelt  emotions  will  permit  me 
to  be. 

This  award  rightfully  belongs  to  others, 
and  I  accept  it  on  their  behalf.  It  belongs 
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to  many  of  you  here  tonight,  and  to  many 
who  are  not  here.  It  belongs  to  all  those 
who  have  labored  long  and  hard  in  this  great 
and  growing  city  of  ours  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  religious  and  ethnic 
groups,  men  and  women  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  brotherhood. 

The  first  group  I  should  like  to  mention 
consists  of  those  who  have  adopted  as  a  part 
of  their  life's  work  the  task  of  bringing  closer 
the  day  when  people  of  all  races,  colors  and 
creeds  may  live  in  harmony  with  equal  re- 
spect, equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities. 
These  people  are  giving  of  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  it  is  better  to 
eive  than  to  receive.  We  find  them  in  the 
churches  of  all  faiths,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  in  the  Red  Cross,  in  the 
Urban  League,  and  many  other  organizations 
too  numerous  to  mention.  To  all  these  people 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  second  group  I  want  to  mention  con- 
sists of  the  army  of  volunteer  part-time 
workers  on  whom  Omaha  largely  depends 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  brotherhood 
In  its  numerous  civic  undertakings,  men  and 
women  who  devote  a  part  of  their  valuable 
time  to  help  their  fellow  man.  I  am  thinking 
of  business  and  professional  people,  house- 
wives, salaried  and  hourly  paid  workers.  To 
these  people  we  also  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

The  third  group  I  want  to  mention  con- 
sists of  those  who  give  financial  support, 
including  men  and  women  In  the  first  two 
groups  and  thousands  of  others.  They  give 
through  the  United  Community  Services, 
through  churches,  through  civic  and  fra- 
ternal organizations,  and  in  countless  other 
ways.  To  these  people  we  also  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude — for  the  work  of  brother- 
hood always  has.  and  always  will  require 
financial  assistance. 

There  is  a  fourth  group  that  Is  the  most 
Important  of  all,  in  my  opinion.  This  group 
consists  of  those  who  have  formed  deep  and 
abiding  convictions  concerning  equal  respect, 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
men,  and  who  practice  these  convictions 
without  fear  or  favor  in  their  business,  social, 
religious  and  political  activities.  These  peo- 
ple come  from  aU  walks  of  Ufe.  all  races,  and 
all  creeds.  They  are  found  among  the  fortu- 
nate, and  the  less  fortunate.  They  are  found 
in  minority  and  majority  groups  alike.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  each  of  us  ask 
ourselves  how  close  we  come  to  quallfjing 
as  members  of  this  fourth  group.  These  are 
truly  brothers  of  their  fellow  man  and  all 
of  them,  wherever  they  may  be,  share  with 
me  in  this  honor. 

In  spite  of  what  any  of  us  may  have  done 
In  the  past  to  promote  the  ideals  of  brother- 
hood, we  can  and  must  do  more  In  the  future. 
In  particular.  I  want  to  stress  the  Importance 
of  helping  others  to  help  themselves.  Al- 
though there  will  always  be  those  among  us 
who  need  personal  assistance  and  financial 
aid  to  cover  all  or  most  of  their  needs— the 
crippled,  the  old,  and  the  orphaned  young — 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  under- 
privileged, for  whatever  cause,  can  be  helped 
best  by  giving  them  encouragement  and  pro- 
viding them  opportunities. 

I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  brother- 
hood work  of  Archie  Moore,  retired  hght- 
heavjrweight  boxing  champion,  which  was 
mentioned  in  recent  newspaper  columns 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  subject  of 
an  editorial  in  the  "local  daily" — I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  this  short  commercial. 
Archie  has  organized  and  Is  heading  an  orga- 
nization called  ABC.  which  stands  for  "Any 
Boy  Can",  and  Is  intended  to  help  young 
people  of  all  races.  TTirough  this  organiza- 
tion he  tells  the  boys  how  he  and  other 
youngsters  in  the  tough  St.  Louis  neighbor- 
hood In  which  he  grew  up,  t>ecame  jazz  mu- 
sicians, doctors,  lawyers  and  sports  figures, 
because  as  Archie  put  it,  "We  had  a  goal  and 
were  willing  to  work  to  accomplish  it."  He 
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teaches  dignity  and  self-respect  which  are 
the  most  Important  building  blocks  any 
brother  can  give  a  fellow  brother,  in  my 
opinion. 

This  ABC  organization,  along  with  the 
Boys  Club,  the  YMCA.  Jewish  Community 
Centers,  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  and 
other  similar  organizations  are  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  of  providing  encouragement, 
motivation,  and  at  the  same  time,  fostering 
its  dignity  and  self-re.spect.  Each  of  us  should 
look  for  "the  time  to  help  such  organiza- 
tions, and  in  addition,  we  should  look  for 
opportunities  to  work  individually. 

Providing  opportunities  Is  more  than  a 
moral  issue — I  believe  it  Is  an  economic  ne- 
cessity if  we  are  to  continue  to  raise  our 
standard  of  In-ing  and  compete  in  world 
markets.  In  this  day  of  shortages  among 
professional,  skilled  craftsmen  and  techni- 
cians, discrimination  based  on  cliv;rc.h  affilia- 
tion, country  of  origin,  pigmentation  of  the 
skin,  or  any  other  Irrelevant,  emotional  bias 
Is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  human  resources. 
It  is  good  business  to  Judge  people  on  the 
basis  of  personal  traits,  attributes  and  abili- 
ties, to  place  them  where  their  talents  can 
be  best  utilized,  and  to  promote  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  proven  ability  to  handle  addi- 
tional responsibilities.  Within  the  foreseeable 
futtire.  If  not  now.  the  demand  for  com- 
petent trained  people  will  exceed  the  supply, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  by-pass  anyone  who 
shows  promise. 

We  must  recognize  the  tremendous  res- 
ervoir of  untapped  talent  among  minority 
groups  and  among  the  underprivileged  In 
the  general  population.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple need  training  In  the  various  skills  where 
shortages  exist.  We  must  encourage  and  as- 
sist in  the  training  effort  on  the  Job  and  In 
the  classroom.  In  this  connection.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  Important  that  we  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  make  sure  the  training 
provided  is  properly  administered,  is  ade- 
quate, and  is  directed  towards  fields  where 
opportunity  exists. 

Omaha  has  been  called  the  Can-Do  City 
by  our  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Omaha,  as  you 
know,  was  the  home  of  Father  Flanagan, 
fotinder  of  Boys  Town — a  man  I  was  privi- 
leged to  know,  and  one  who  exemplified  the 
Can-Do  spirit  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 
The  statue  at  Boys  Town  carrying  the  in- 
scription "He  Ain't  Hea\'y,  Father — He's  My 
Brother"  has  become  a  symbol  of  brother- 
hood throughout  the  world,  tying  Omaha 
closely  to  the  brotherhood  concept.  As  a 
consequence,  we  have  a  reputation  to  live 
up  to. 

We  can  Improve  the  core  area — we  can  at- 
tract more  industry  to  provide  additional 
employment — and  we  can  create  work  op- 
.  portunlties  for  more  of  our  citizens.  But  more 
to  the  point,  we  can  do  the  grass  roots  Job 
here  in  Omaha  of  establishing  a  social  order 
In  which  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  and  Jus- 
tice shall  become  the  standards  of  human 
relationship.  This,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
know,  is  the  objective  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  This  objec- 
tive is  a  challenge  worthy  of  our  great  city 
and  of  all  its  citizens. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  coming 
here  tonight,  and  to  say  again — I  am  deeply 
grateful. 


PILOT  PROGRAM  TO  INTEREST  PRI- 
VATE SECTOR  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day business  and  Industry  face  acute 
shortages  of  skilled  workers  while  thou- 
sands of  untrained  men  and  women  lan- 
guish in  the  ghettos,  living  the  humiliat- 
ing life  that  welfare  has  thrust  upon 
them.  Many  of  these  unemployables  want 
desperately  to  experience  the  dignity  of 


earning  their  own  way — ^but,  un.sklUed 
and  imeducated.  they  dare  not  even  hope 
for  a  job. 

Last  week  the  President  announced  a 
pilot  program  to  interest  the  private  sec- 
tor in  the  employment  problems  of  the 
ghettos.  Forty  million  dollars  has  been 
allocated  from  existing  funds  so  that 
the  Government  can  assume  the  extra 
cost  of  training  these  unemployables  and 
underwrite  the  added  risks  of  doing  bus- 
iness in  slum  areas. 

As  the  Baltimore  News  American 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  on  October  5 : 

The  project  blends  social  progress  with 
faith  in  private  enterprise.  This  Is  an  un- 
beatable combination,  and  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Into  the  Ghettos 

The  Johnson  administration  has  an- 
nounced a  new  and  challenging  program  for 
the  relief  of  unemployment  and  other  social 
Ills  in  the  nation's  riot-prone  urban  slum 
areas.  Private  industry  is  to  be  encouraged 
to  invest  in  rebuilding  such  areas,  with  the 
inducement  of  various  types  of  government 
assistance  as  insurance  against  undue  risk. 

"To  succeed  in  this  venture  will  take  more 
than  promises  of  goou  intentions."  President 
JoHnson  said  In  a  memorandtim  to  eight 
federal  agencies  Involved  in  the  project.  "It 
will  require,  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  the 
concerted  action  and  involvement  of  the 
private  sector,  working  closely  with  the  fed- 
eral government." 

Insisting  the  program  be  headed  by  an  In- 
dividual who  would  command  the  respect  of 
"big  business,"  President  Johnson  has  chosen 
William  E.  Zlsch,  vice  chairman  of  Aerojet- 
General  Corporation,  as  the  project's  first 
administrator.  It  will  be  Mr.  Zisch's  task  to 
embark  on  a  project  designed  to  take  the 
fear  of  vandalism,  theft  and  rioting  out  of 
Investment  and  to  create  Instead  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  greater  employment,  ex- 
panded construction  and  Job  training  in 
depressed  areas. 

Most  importantly,  the  plan  could  alleviate 
unemployment,  perhaps  the  core  of  ghetto 
ferment.  With  such  alleviation  could  come  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  persons  subsisting 
on  welfare  payments,  a  form  of  livelihood 
combining  humiliation  and  loss  of  morale 
for  recipients  with  crushing  burdens  for  city 
budgets.  The  face  of  ghetto  areas  could  be 
transformed  from  their  present  garbage- 
strewn  hideousness  to  new  vistas  of  residen- 
tial and  commercial  structures. 

The  project  blends  social  progress  with 
faith  in  private  enterprise.  This  is  an  un- 
beatable combination,  and  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  concerned. 


PRIVATE  WILMINGTON  GROUP 
TO  BUILD  LOW-RENT  HOUSES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  a  key  problem  in 
our  cities  is  the  absence  of  sufficient  low- 
rent  housing. 

It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  provid- 
ing this  housing  is  a  responsibility  shared 
by  all  levels  of  government  and  by  pri- 
vate groups  and  citizens  as  well. 

In  Delaware  we  are  fortunate  to  >.ave 
an  organization  like  the  Greater  Wil- 
mington Development  Council,  a  bipar- 
tisan, not-for-profit  public  interest  group 
which  works  for  the  betterment  of  north- 
ern New  Castle  County. 
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It  Is  an  organization  incorporated  to 
Identify  and  analyze  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  governmen- 
tal problems  of  the  area;  to  determine 
the  priority  for  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems; to  develop  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems for  the  long-range  good  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  community;  and  to  bring  ac- 
tion to  bear  on  the  recommended 
solutions. 

This  decision  by  the  Greater  Wilming- 
ton Envelopment  Council  to  put  its  re- 
sources behind  an  efifective  program  to 
meet  the  demand  for  moderate  income 
housing  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
private  response  to  a  public  need.  It 
might  well  serve  as  a  guide  for  similar 
groups  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  article  about  the  plan,  pub- 
lished In  the  Wilmington  Evening  Jour- 
nal, and  an  editorial  about  it,  published 
in  the  Wilmington  Morning  News,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wilmington  (Del  )  Evening 

Journal  | 

Moderate   Income   Class — GWDC   To    Build 

AND  Rent  Hodsing 

Greater  Wilmington  Development  Coun- 
cil today  announced  plans  to  create  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  construct  housing  for 
families  of  moderate  income — about  $4,000 
to  $8,000  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  GWDC  disclosed  a  gen- 
eral reorganization  of  Its  staff. 

The  need  for  low-rent  housing  Is  one  of 
the  major  recommendations  made  this  weelc 
by  the  governors  committee  investigating 
civil  unrest. 

GWDC  authorized  creation  of  the  non- 
profit corporation  in  August,  according  to 
Allan  C.  Rusten,  associate  executive  director. 

He  said  it  has  not  yet  been  named,  and  no 
directors  have  been  selected  since  the  proj- 
ect is  still  In  the  preliminary  stages.  Addi- 
tional developments  are  expected  within  a 
couple  of  weeks,  he  said. 

In  one  of  the  staff  shifts.  James  H.  Gil- 
liam will  direct  staff  activities  of  the  housing 
corporation. 

Gilliam  since  1965  has  served  as  director 
of  GWDC's  neighborhoods  and  housing 
services. 

GWDC  said  the  new  corfK>ration  probably 
win  use  various  federal  programs  providing 
long-term,  low- Interest  loans  for  nonprofit 
sponsors.  The  below-market  interest  rates 
enable  construction  of  housing  at  lower  coet 
and  lower  rentals  tlian  are  normally  avail- 
able. 

The  corporation  will  operate  In  the  Greater 
Wilmington  area,  which  GWDC  defines  as 
that  section  of  New  Castle  County  north  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

Rusten  said  the  corporation  will  be  able 
to  build  homes  or  rental  housing  of  all  types, 
including  apartments,  within  the  Income 
limits  set  by  the  executive  committee  reso- 
lution. 

Introduction  of  GWDC's  resources  housing 
Held  is  viewed  as  a  significant  boost  to  the 
community's  efforts  to  meet  what  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  heavy  demand  for  mod- 
erate Income  housing. 

Under  the  reorganization.  Paul  A.  WUhelm 
will  continue  as  executive  director  of  GWDC. 
He  has  been  executive  director  since  1961. 

Rusten  will  become  associate  executive  di- 
rector. He  will  supervise  GWDC's  activities 
In  the  social  action  field.  Including  the 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Program  and 
the  education  committee. 

Rusten  also  will  handle  the  administrative 
duties  of  GWDC  and  continue  to  direct  Ita 


public  information  and  community  relations 
programs. 

Mrs.  Wagner  D.  Jackson  wlU  join  the  staff 
Nov.  1  to  assume  Gilliam's  duties  on  the 
neighborhood  program — a  privately  funded, 
three-year  experimental  project  developed 
by  GWDC  and  Implemented  early  last  year. 

Mrs.  Jackson  has  a  master's  degree  In  so- 
cial work  at  Howard  University  and  has  been 
a  community  volunteer  In  Greater  Wilming- 
ton. 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News. 

Oct.  9.  1967] 

GWDC  Set  To  Show  the  Wat 

Though  the  Greater  Wilmington  Develop- 
ment CouncH's  announcement  was  short  on 
detail,  the  mere  fact  that  the  community  or- 
ganization intends  to  establish  a  non-profit 
corporation  to  build  moderate  Income  hotjs- 
ing  Is  good  news. 

The  revltallzatlon  and  renewal  of  life  In 
urban  America  cannot  await  federal  action. 
Private  groups  like  GWDC.  which  plans  to 
take  the  lead  in  providing  housing  In  Greater 
Wilmington  for  families  with  Incomes  be- 
tween W.OOO  and  $8,000  a  year,  the  so-called 
moderate  income  group,  must  assure  an  in- 
creasingly greater  share  of  the  load. 

David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  told  a  Senate  conunlttee 
last  November  that  private  capital  on  an  im- 
mense scale  will  be  needed — an  estimated  85 
of  private  capital  for  each  dollar  of  public 
funds — If  the  nation  is  to  Improve  its  cities. 
This  need  is  no  less  great  in  Wilmington.  One 
sets  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  private  in- 
vestment that  Is  needed  locally,  when  It  is 
realized  that  $11,351,687  In  public  money 
has  been  put  Into  the  city's  fledging  urban 
renewal  program  to  date. 

The  GWDC  plan  obviously  won't  come 
close  to  that.  Its  value  should  be  comparable 
to  that  of  the  pioneer;  It  will  show  the  way  to 
go.  Its  effect  will  be  even  greater,  however. 
If  the  council  Is  able  to  move  quickly.  Too 
often  In  the  past,  announcements  of  exciting 
projects  have  not  been  followed  by  exciting 
deeds.  Whether  Justified  or  not.  the  general 
feeling  in  Wilmington  today  is  seeing  Is  be- 
lieving when  It  comes  to  renewal.  The  people 
have  had  enough  plans,  architects'  drawings, 
maps  and  schemes.  They're  looking  for  build- 
ings with  people  using  them  and  the  quicker 
the  GWDC  can  translate  Its  plans  into  action 
the  better. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  If  a  significant 
niimber  of  those  first  housing  units  were 
built  outside  the  city.  Many  responsible  and 
concerned  citizens  are  cautious  about  moving 
outside  the  city  limits  with  low-cost  housing 
projects,  but  this  reslstence  must  be  broken 
If  Wilmington  Is  once  again  to  become  one 
community  Instead  of  two.  The  GWDC  could 
show  the  way  In  this  regard,  just  as  It  has 
In  other  areas  of  development  within  Greater 
Wilmington. 


THE  AMERICA'S  CUP  AND  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  1967 
America's  Cup  challenge  is  over,  and  once 
again  the  cup  stays  home.  We  are  nat- 
urally proud  that  the  U.S.  crew  has 
marked  up  its  20th  win  since  the  cup 
races  started  in  1870.  I  would  like  also 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  valiant  Australian 
crew  for  displaying  the  high  level  of 
sportsmanship  that  one  traditionally  as- 
sociates with  this  great  sporting  event. 

Skipper  Jock  Sturrock.  of  the  Austra- 
lian entry.  Dame  Pattie,  certainly  de- 
serves credit  for  the  valiant  effort  he  and 
his  crew  made.  And  as  for  the  American 
crew  and  skipper.  Bus  Mosbacher.  they 
have  apparently  been  rightly  labeled  as 
the  best  yachtsmen  in  the  world. 


Despite  the  impressive  four-win  sweep 
by  the  U.S.  crew,  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  which  has  been  the  cup's  home  for 
the  last  117  years,  has  been  contacted  by 
possible  challengers  for  a  series  of  chal- 
lenge races  in  1970.  When  a  formal  chal- 
lenge is  extended  and  accepted,  we  in 
Rhode  Island  look  forward  to  hosting  the 
races  oflf  Newport  in  the  waters  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay. 

I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
which  brilliantly  performed  a  very  di£B- 
cult  mission  at  the  cup  races:  to  patrol 
the  races  without  a  serious  mishap 
among  the  hundreds  of  spectator  craft 
despite  heavy  fogs  and  high  winds  from 
an  approaching  hurricane. 

The  vast  armada  of  spectator  craft  in- 
cluded thousand-passenger  ferries  and 
steamers,  luxurious  yachts,  weatherworn 
scows,  and  tugboats.  Boston  whalers, 
sailing  vessels,  and  tiny  outboard  motor- 
boats.  They  moved  at  various  speeds  and 
maneuvered  on  every  conceivable  course, 
each  trying  to  get  the  best  view  possible 
of  the  competing  yachts.  Without  an  ef- 
ficient patrol  squadron  to  shepherd  them 
safely  around  the  perimeter  of  the  course, 
there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  nu- 
merous collisions  and  Interferences  with 
the  races. 

To  perform  the  monumental  task  of 
marking  a  course  for  the  competing 
yachts,  keeping  It  clear  of  spectator  craft. 
and  enforcing  special  local  regulations. 
one  of  the  largest  group  of  Coast  Guard 
units  ever  assembled  in  peacetime  formed 
the  America's  Cup  Patrol  Squadron.  The 
service  had  33  of  its  vessels  and  two  of 
Its  helicopters,  assisted  by  four  Navy 
destroyers  in  the  Squadron. 

During  the  third  race  a  dramatic  re.s- 
cue  was  carried  out  before  the  eyes  of 
thousands  of  on-the-spot  eyewitnes.ses, 
and  through  the  news  media,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  A  13-foot  catboat  wan- 
dered onto  the  course  and  tipped  over 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  competing 
yachts.  Many  newsmen  erroneously  re- 
ported that  the  small  sailboat  was  blown 
over  by  the  rotors  of  the  Coast  Guard 
helicopter  coming  to  warn  them  to  clear 
the  course,  but  investigation  proved  that 
the  boat  tipped  before  the  helicopter  ap- 
proached close  enough  to  create  any 
turbulence. 

At  other  times  during  the  races,  the 
cabin  cruiser  Block  Island,  a  Navy  barge, 
the  cabin  cruiser  Anna  Bell  and  the  fish- 
ing boat.  North  Star,  became  disabled 
and  were  towed  by  Coast  Guard  vessels. 
The  cabin  cruiser  Tinkerbell  almost  sank, 
but  was  pumped  out  and  towed  to  port. 
The  cabin  cruiser  Evalina  became  dis- 
abled; but  an  engineman  from  the  cut- 
ter Hamilton  repaired  the  engine  on  the 
spot  so  that  occupants  did  not  have  to 
miss  the  race.  The  excursion  steamer. 
Bay  Belle,  ran  aground  in  heavy  fog  on 
the  way  to  the  fourth  race.  Several  Coast 
Guard  vessels  rushed  to  the  scene  before 
the  steamer  managed  to  free  herself. 

Capt.  Richard  E.  Hoover,  of  Derry. 
N.H.,  was  patrol  commander,  responsible 
for  the  entire  operation  of  the  patrol.  His 
squadron  Included  three  high  endurance 
cutters,  one  of  which  was  the  new  378- 
foot  cutter.  Hamilton,  largest  vessel  ever 
built  for  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Active 
and  Vigilant,  new  210-foot  vessels  with 
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helicopter  flight  decks,  were  among  the 
four  medium  endurance  cutters.  There 
were  two  125-foot  cutters,  four  95-foot 
patrol  boats,  five  82-foot  patrol  boats.  16 
40-foot  utility  boats,  and  two  helicopters. 
Four  Na\y  destroyers  were  also  in  the 
squadron — the  Charles  H.  Roan,  Zcllers, 
Forrest  Sherman,  and  Warrington. 

In  order  to  cover  this  sports  event, 
Lt.  M.  R.  Dumas,  public  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  squadron,  assigned 
spaces  on  suitable  vessels  to  250  camera- 
men, photographers,  and  writers.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  was  much  more  extensive  na- 
tionwide and  worldwide  coverage  of  this 
sports  event  which  has  such  a  significant 
influence  on  national  prestige. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  that  our 
Coast  Guard  has  earned  a  resounding 
"Well  done." 


SOUTH  VIETNAM'S  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
Interesting  article  concerning  South 
Vietnam's  armed  forces  was  published  in 
many  newspapers  yesterday.  Tlie  article, 
written  by  Peter  Arnett,  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  probably  the  most  experi- 
enced and  knowledgeable  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  American  reporters  now  in  Viet- 
nam, paints  a  very  bleak  picture  of  the 
leadership,  spirit,  and  capacity  of  the 
Vietnamese  forces.  It  quotes  Secretary 
McNamara  as  saying  in  February  1964: 

I  dont  believe  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  counterguerrllla  war.  It  Is  a  war 
that  can  only  be  won  by  the  'Vietnamese 
themselves.  Our  responsibility  Is  not  to  sub- 
stitute ourselves  for  the  Vietnamese,  but  to 
train  them  to  carry  on  the  operations  that 
they  themselves  are  capable  of. 

Instead  of  a  force  eager  to  win  the  war 
for  "themselves,"  Mr.  Arnett  concludes 
that: 

A  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
enemy  has  characterized  the  Vietnamese 
military  effort  since  the  war  beg.m  In  earnest 
in  1961  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  reasons,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Vietnamese  army  has  failed 
completely  in  Its  mission  of  overpowering  the 
Comnmnlst  guerrilla  movement. 

With  American  casualties  totaling 
nearly  twice  those  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese so  far  this  year,  there  is  little 
doubt  about  whose  soldiers  are  bearing 
the  primary  burden  of  fighting  this  war. 
Mr.  Arnett  does  not  give  Americans  any 
reason  to  hope  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  taking  the  steps  necessary  to 
"assume  the  primary  responsibility"  for 
the  war — a  responsibility  which  the 
United  States  voluntarily  assumed  only 
1  year  after  Secretary  McNamara  said 
we  must  not  do  so. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Sunday  Star 
Sept.  17,  1967] 

South  Vietnam's  Army  Pound  Increas- 
ingly INEFITCTIVTE 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 
Saigon. — The  dispirited  Vietnamese  army, 
shot  through  with  Inefficiency,  often  lacks 


the  win  of  combat  and  Is  Increasingly 
prone  to  let  the  Americans  do  the  fighting. 

Fighting  statistics  and  a  detailed  survey 
of  field  operations  bear  out  this  observation. 
In  much  of  the  country  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary effort  has  steadily  tailed  off  as  that  of 
the  Americans  increased. 

The  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
has  doubled  since  1962,  yet  the  number  killed 
h;is  held  constant  at  about  10.000  a  year.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1967,  the  army  lost 
5.495  men.  The  statistics  are  so  constant  from 
year  to  year  as  to  raise  questions  about  their 
validity. 

By  contrast,  U£.  forces,  having  lost  2.532 
killed  in  the  first  six  months  of  1966,  lost 
4,909  in  tlie  first  six  months  of  1967,  when 
the  niunber  of  Americans  engaged  had  dou- 
bled. 

Nowhere  In  the  country  can  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  be  said  to  have  made 
real  gains  against  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  al- 
lied forces,  including  the  Americans,  the 
Koreans  and  the  Australians,  have  wrested 
vast  areas  from  direct  Communist  control. 

Events  h.ive  shown  clearly  that  the  Viet- 
namese army  must  play  Its  role,  and  play  It 
well,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  lasting  suc- 
cess against  the  Communists.  The  U.S.  Army 
is  clearly  limited  In  the  depth  it  can  reach 
Into  the  countryside  to  crush  the  foe  and 
hold  ground. 

In  no  Instance,  however,  have  the  allies 
been  willing  to  hand  over  surveillance  of  any 
of  the  territory  won  to  Vietnamese  units. 
Allied  commanders  fear  the  Communists 
would  be  in  charge  again  within  weeks. 

COSTS    U5.    UVES 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  situation  estab- 
lished these  points: 

South  Vietnamese  military  Ineffectiveness 
costs  American  lives — In  the  ambushing  of 
convoys  on  roads  supposedly  cleared  by 
Vietnamese  troops,  in  the  mortaring  of  U.S. 
installations  by  squads  that  slip  past  sleep- 
ing Vietnamese  sentries,  in  sniping  by  guer- 
rillas who  move  freely  past  Vietnamese  out- 
posts. 

Most  South  Vietnamese  troops  insist  on  a 
5Vi-day  week,  tiiking  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
off',  while  their  allies  and  the  Viet  Gong  go  on 
fighting. 

American  battalions  seeking  to  break  up 
enemy  units  operate  through  the  night 
hours.  So  do  the  Viet  Cong.  The  South  Viet- 
namese quit  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

Many  South  Vietnamese  operations  are 
staged  in  areas  where  no  guerrillas  are  known 
to  be.  Huge  troop  concentrations  are  de- 
ployed in  areas  where  small  numbers  of  the 
enemy  are  hidden.  Outnumbered,  the  Com- 
munists decline  to  stand  and  fight. 

•Only  two  of  the  44  generals  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  1963  are  still  holding 
their  rank.  The  others  have  been  purged. 
This  has  sharply  Impaired  morale  In  the 
command  echelons. 

Desertions  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  are  running  at  the  rate  of  10.000  a 
month  and  are  expected  to  total  more  than 
400,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  Is  twice 
as  many  men  as  the  service  lost  to  battle 
casualties. 

Corruption  Is  common  at  all  levels  of  the 
army. 

The  loss  of  -American  lives  traceable  to 
Vietnamese  inaction  or  lncompet<^nce  can 
be  expected  to  rise  directly  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  U.S.  forces  deploy  in  the  country- 
side. American  battalions  already  are  operat- 
ing Independently  in  districts  and  villages. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

ASK    COMMAND    SHUT 

Some  Americans  are  demanding  that  the 
United  States  be  given  a  command  role  over 
the  Vietnamese  army,  similar  to  that  held 
over  South  Korean  forces  during  the  Korean 
War. 

Relays  of  senior  officials  frOTn  Washington, 
visiting  Vietnam,  are  being  told,  "II  we  have 


to  see  the  war  through,  we  will  have  to  as- 
sume command  responsibility  eventually. 
Why  not  start  now?" 

There  has  been  an  affirmative  response  to 
these  views  by  most  of  the  Washington  visi- 
tors, a  reliable  source  reported.  But  no  In- 
dications of  pressure  on  the  Vietnamese  at 
the  top  levels  of  government  have  oome  to 
hght. 

"No  one  will  pick  up  the  ball  and  run  with 
It."   one    frustrated    U.S.   official   exclaimed. 

Part  of  the  high-level  reluctance  might 
stem  from  the  perennial  official  viewpoint 
that  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  are  per- 
forming satisfactorily  and  up  to  expecta- 
tions. 

In  February  1964,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  predicted  that  the 
United  States  w^ould  pull  out  most  of  its 
troops   the   following   year. 

"I  don't  believe  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam,"  McNamara  said 
then. 

•It  is  a  counterguerrllla  war,  it  is  a  war 
that  can  only  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves.  Our  resp>onslbillty  is  not  to  sub- 
stitute ourselves  for  the  Vietnamese,  but  to 
train  them  to  carry  on  the  operations  that 
they  themselves  are  capable  of." 

On  .Aug.  14  this  year.  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  U.S.  commander  In  Viet- 
nam, struck  out  at  critics  of  South  Viet- 
namese military  effectiveness. 

"I  can  say  categorically  that  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  are  making  steady 
progress."  Westmoreland  told  an  interviewer. 
"They  are  far  better  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  and  this  Is  evident  from  their  discipline, 
their  performance  on  the  battlefield  and  the 
successes  they  are  enjoying  against  the 
enemy." 

Last  month  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene.  Jr., 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  said  that 
six  visits  to  Vietnam  had  convinced  him 
that  "the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  doing 
a  first  class  Job"  and  "are  carrj-ing  their 
share." 

CASUALTY    LISTS 

Frequent  visits  to  the  field  with  Vietnam- 
ese units,  talks  with  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can officers  and  men.  and  a  close  examina- 
tion of  results  of  operations  give  no  Indica- 
tion that  the  Vietnamese  mlUtary  has 
changed  much  since  the  days  when  it  was 
fighting  the  Communists  alone  and  getting 
beaten. 

A  typical  week  of  the  war  shows  this  trend 
all  too  clearly. 

In  this  particular  week,  ending  Aug.  5,  the 
80  American  combat  battalions  In  V^letnam 
suffered  186  dead  and  1.064  wounded  In  op- 
erations that  ranged  from  just  south  of  Sai- 
gon to  the  demllit^irlzed  zone. 

The  100  battalions  of  Vietnamese  regular 
troops  operating  in  these  same  regions  lost  32 
dead  and  60  wounded. 

In  that  same  week,  U.S.  Marines  operating 
In  the  1st  Corps  region  lost  110  men  killed. 

The  30  Vietnamese  battalions  In  the  corps 
area  lost  6  killed. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Vietnamese  killed 
that  week  were  not  In  the  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar battalions.  These  deaths  occurred  at  the 
lowest  level  of  the  war  among  the  neglected, 
low-paid  regional  and  popular  forces. 

The  mission  of  these  forces,  who  comprise 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  is  to  defend  towns,  villages  and 
bridges  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

They  perform  this  mission  from  mud, 
brick,  or  concrete  outposts,  often  cringing  in 
fear  at  an  approaching  enemy,  only  occasion- 
ally attempting  to  fight  off  an  attacking 
force,  and  usually  dying  after  throwing  their 
weapons  away  and  attempting  to  run.  hide 
or  surrender. 

Such  an  outpost  was  overrun  three  times 
in  this  manner  on  Route  4 — major  artery 
from  Saigon  to  the  Mekong  delta,  In  three 
nights  in  late  July. 
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The  statistics  indicate  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Vietnamese  killed  In  the  war  lose  their 
lives  In  offensive  operations  against  the  en- 
emy. This  one-third  comes  from  the  regular 
Vietnamese  units  arrayed  In  10  Infantry  divi- 
sions, one  armored  division,  an  airborne  di- 
vision and  20  ranger  battalions.  These  total 
285.000  men. 

The  remaining  losses  come  from  the  283.000 
regional  and  popular  forces  who  live  and  die 
in  their  thousands  of  outposts  scattered 
across  the  face  of  Vietnam. 

AMERICAN     LOSSES 

Nearly  all  American  losses  are  taken  on 
offensive  operations.  The  official  kill  ratio  of 
1  US.  dead  to  10  of  the  enemy  reflects  this 
aggressive  stance. 

The  regular  Vietnamese  army  claims  a 
1-3  6  ratio  against  the  enemy  and  the  popu- 
lar forces  about  1-1.  These  ratios  are  based 
on  enemy  killed  counts  that  often  are 
fanciful. 

Americans  battalions  stay  out  In  the  field 
at  night  as  a  matter  of  course  to  achieve 
their  results.  All  the  battalions  of  the  2nd 
Brigade.  U.S.  25th  division,  based  out  of  Cu 
Chi.  northwest  of  Saigon,  were  out  28  nights 
each  m  July. 

None  of  the  battalions  of  the  nearest  regi- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  25th  division  stayed 
out  a  single  night  that  month- 
One  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  Viet- 
namese army,  the  33rd  of  the  21st  Division 
In  the  southern  delta,  spent  only  46  battal- 
ion days  in  the  field  in  July  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 120  battalion  days— that  is.  30  days  for 
each  of  the  regiment's  four  battalions.  At 
no  time  did  a  battalion  stay  out  at  night, 
not  in  the  operational  area  anyway.  Night 
duty  for  a  Vietnamese  battalion  is  guarding 
the  perimeter  of  an  outpost  or  a  town. 

A  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
enemy  has  characterized  the  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary effort  since  the  war  began  in  earnest 
In  1961  with  15.000  armed  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rUlaa  exploding  into  action,  terrorizing  vil- 
lagers, blowing  bridges  and  overrunning  out- 
posts. 

In  the  days  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
field  commanders  were  recalled  for  suffering 
too  many  casualties.  The  practice  of  operat- 
ing Judiciously  to  keep  casualties  at  an  ac- 
ceptable figure  may  well  have  continued. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Vietnamese  army  has 
failed  completely  in  its  mission  of  over- 
powering the  Communist  guerrilla  move- 
ment. 

Official  statistics  over  the  years  would  have 
one  believe  otherwise.  But  there  are  statis- 
tics and  statistics. 

Walls  of  all  the  numerous  U.S.  advisory 
commands  are  dizzy  with  green,  red  and 
yellow  lines  that  spiral  ever  upward,  always 
indicating  greater  and  greater  progress  with- 
in the  Vietnamese  army. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  4th  Corps  Re- 
gion at  Can  Tho,  a  smiling  American  colonel, 
an  adviser  to  Vletnauneee  forces,  says,  "Our 
percentage  of  major  operations  (one  bat- 
talion or  larger)  are  dropping  off  this  year, 
but  the  percentage  of  contact  is  increasing. 
Better  Intelligence,  you  know." 

The  statistics  don't  say  that  in  all  these 
operations,  the  enemy  was  given  the  field  of 
battle  each  evening  because  government 
forces  in  the  delta  like  to  get  home  before 
dark. 

How.  then,  can  progress  be  measured  in  a 
place  like  the  Mekong  Delta,  still  mostly  in 
the  bailiwick  of  the  Vietnamese  military? 

One  index  is  the  esUmated  enemy  strength, 
80,000  at  last  count.  At  least  half  of  them 
are  considered  tough,  skilled  fighters. 

The  enemy  estimate  Is  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  twice  as  high  as  the  previous  year, 
which  was  twice  as  high  as  the  year  preced- 
ing that.  With  the  kind  of  progress  being 
made  In  the  delta  these  days,  the  Vietnam 
war  could  last  Indefinitely. 

Last  July,  half  as  many  government  troopa 


were  kUled  as  In  JtUy  1966.  The  ntxmber  of 
enemv  killed  halved,  also. 

The  truth  In  the  delta  seems  to  be  that  a 
status  quo  exists,  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment hanging  on  to  the  province  and  dis- 
trict capitals  and  the  Immediate  environs  and 
with  the  Viet  Cong  holding  out  In  their  lairs. 

The  canals  and  roads  are  contested  on  oc- 
casion but  generally  the  Viet  Cong  leave 
them  open  and  collect  tribute  for  their  use. 

As  has  been  shown  In  the  rest  of  Vietnam, 
only  the  infusion  of  American  troops  Is  like- 
Iv  to  upset  the  status  quo.  This  has  happened 
in  Gia  Dlnh  Province,  which  surrounds  Sai- 
gon, m  Long  An  Province  to  the  south  and 
in  Hau  Nghia  Province  to  the  west. 

By  relentless  operations,  day  and  night. 
American  troops  have  managed  to  break 
down  the  enemy  battalions  Into  small  groups. 
They  have  them  on  the  run,  and  search  for 
them  continuously. 

The  Vietnamese  army  has  failed  to  achieve 
this  result  anywhere  in  the  country.  It  does, 
sometimes,  have  major  battles  with  the 
enemy,  killing  many  and  capturing  sizable 
caches  of  weapons. 

And  some  of  the  elite  Vietnamese  marine 
and  airborne  units  compare  with  American 
battalions. 

But  the  sustained  effort  that  brings  results 
has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the  Viet- 
namese. U.S.  authorities  now  are  talking 
about  the  need  for  two  divisions  of  U.S. 
troops  to  help  pacify  the  delta. 

PERFORM    SPOTTU.Y 

The  preformance  of  Vietnamese  regular 
battalions  has  hardly  varied  over  the  years. 

The  20  highly  trained  ranger  battalions 
still  perform  spottlly.  Only  five  of  them  killed 
more  than  100  Viet  Cong  last  year,  and  the 
highest  had  255  kills.  U.S.  officers  believe 
that.  If  properly  utilized,  a  Ranger  battalion 
should  kill  600  to  900  enemy  a  year. 

How  can  the  Vietnamese  be  persuaded  to 
utilize  their  units  better?  Many  Americans 
argue  for  a  Joint  command,  with  an  Ameri- 
can at  the  top. 

Short  of  that,  they  would  like  a  strong 
voice  in  the  selection  of  commanding  officers. 

An  outspoken  Vietnamese  province  chief 
commented,  "The  one  big  mistake  the  United 
States  made  when  it  sent  combat  troops 
into  Vietnam  was  not  to  demand  the  right 
to  relieve  and  appoint  Vietnamese  officers. 
You  are  paying  for  It  now." 

"There  are  plenty  of  young,  aggressive, 
honest  officers  around,"  one  US.  official  com- 
mented. "I  have  a  list  of  them." 

U.S.  military  commanders  In  the  fl«ld 
resort  to  various  and  subtle  techniques  of 
leverage. 

A  senior  American  In  the  delta  entices  his 
three-star  general  Vietnamese  counterpart 
into  taking  field  trips  with  him.  casually  dis- 
cussing area  problems  within  his  earshot. 

This  technique  apparently  satisfies  the 
general's  ego  to  the  degree  that  he  some- 
times comes  around  to  his  American  adviser 
the  next  day  with  a  solution. 

An  .American  corps  commander  presents 
his  Vietnamese  counterpart  with  a  list  of  five 
problems,  no  more  no  less,  each  Friday.  By 
resubmitting  the  same  problems  he  hopes 
that  eventually  he  will  get  something  done 
about  them. 

LOGISTICS    TROUBLES 

Logistics  problems  in  the  Vietnamese  army 
remain  almost  Insoluble. 

"The  army  is  organized  on  American  lines 
except  for  the  logistics,"  one  U.S.  general  ex- 
plained. "Under  the  crazy  French  system  they 
use,  if  an  armored  vehicle  has  Its  tires  blown 
off  In  the  foothills,  the  driver  has  to  take 
the  tires  to  Saigon  so  he  can  get  new  ones. 

"There  is  equipment  lying  all  over  this 
country  that  could  be  repaired  easily  If  the 
red    tape   was   cut." 

Vietnamese  commanders  are  military  dilet- 
tantes when  It  comes  to  running  an  opera- 
tion. 


A  division  commander  generally  will  de- 
ploy and  control  his  battalions  himself,  un- 
willing to  trust  them  to  his  chain  of  com- 
mand. 

If  he  goes  off  for  lunch  or  to  a  political 
conference,  the  operation  will  collapse  be- 
cause no  one  else  dares  give  orders. 

There  are  no  long-range  patrols  made  In 
the  Vietnamese  army,  even  though  these 
patrols  have  proved  most  effective  in  every 
American  unit  in  the  country. 

"We  could  never  get  any  volunteers  to  go 
out  in  enemy  territory  in  groups  of  four  or 
five  men  like  the  Americans  do,"  a  regimental 
adviser  said. 

Political  loyalty  still  dominates  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers.  "There  are  majors  In 
Saigon  more  powerftil  than  generals  in  the 
field,"  one  U.S.  adviser  commented.  Leader- 
ship remains  one  of  the  great  weaknesses. 

ADMIT    CORRtnETION 

There  is  corruption  at  all  levels.  A  province 
chief,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel,  com- 
mented. "Of  course  there  Is  corruption.  My 
salary  is  17,000  piasters  (about  $150)  each 
month. 

"With  that  I  have  to  feed,  clothe  and  edu- 
cate my  family,  support  myself  and  pay  for 
your  breakfast  and  all  the  other  breakfasts 
and  dinners  that  I,  as  province  ciilef.  have 
to  give. 

"Can  I  be  anything  else  but  corrupt  when 
the  Americans  pay  20,000  plasters  salary  each 
month  to  just  an  Interpreter?" 

Vietnamese  troops,  particularly  the  low- 
grade  regional  and  popular  forces  personnel, 
are  poorly  paid. 

Said  a  regimental  commander.  "My  men 
live  like  pigs.  In  shacks.  In  squalor.  They  are 
forced  to  make  love  under  the  trees  when 
their  wives  visit  them.  How  can  they  be 
motivated  with  so  little?" 

A  Vietnamese  division  commander  com- 
plained, "American  troops  have  helicopters, 
much  artillery,  many  aircraft.  Give  us  all 
these  things  and  let  us  try.  If  we  cannot  do 
the  job,  then  you  can  take  over." 

Vietnamese  soldiers  conduct  themselves  as 
their  armies  have  for  decades  In  much  of  the 
country,  stealing  and  looting  In  the  villages 

A  regimental  commander  remarked,  "I  will 
not  condone  my  soldiers  stealing  chickens, 
but  1  accept  It.  Our  logistics  system  Is  so  bad, 
what  else  will  they  eat?" 

There  are  elaborate  plans  afoot  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Vietnamese  military.  In- 
cluding the  addition  of  60,000  new  troops, 
most  of  them  militiamen. 

There  is  talk  of  breaking  down  some  di- 
visions into  mobile  groups,  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  French. 

TRAINING   PLANS 

Elaborate  new  training  programs  are  be- 
ing devised,  with  a  four-year  curriculum 
instead  of  a  two-year  course,  at  the  Military 
Academy  in  Dalat. 

Next  year  Vietnam  will  begin  Its  version 
of  a  national  defense  college  patterned  after 
the  U.S.  War  College. 

American  units  are  beginning  to  work  with 
Vietnamese  battalions.  But  at  no  time  have 
the  Vietnamese  been  prepared  to  relinquish 
even  a  fraction  of  command.  And  the  benefits 
of  having  Americans  near  at  hand  can 
boomerang. 

An  adviser  with  one  of  the  Vietnamese 
ranger  battalions  working  with  the  US 
199th  Brigade  commented,  "This  Integration 
has  ruined  any  chance  there  w^as  that  my 
battalion  would  ever  operate  independently. 
Now  they  depend  completely  on  the  U.S. 

"They  know  what  Americans  will  do  for 
them.  All  I  do  now  Is  settle  disputes  between 
them  and  the  Americans." 

Rach  Klen,  a  district  town  In  Long  An 
Province  south  of  Saigon,  was  pacified  by 
successive  battalions  of  American  troops  who 
operated  day  and  night  In  the  paddy  fields 
and  the  swamps  of  the  district. 

A  Vietnamese  battalion,  from  the  25th 
Division,   worked   with   the   Americans  and. 
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according  to  senior  Americans,  "caught  fire 
with  enthusiasm." 

In  early  August,  American  commanders 
Judged  the  time  was  almost  ripe  for  the  Viet- 
namese battalion  to  take  over  security  of 
the  area  itself.  The  U.S.  unit  would  move  on. 

At  the  last  minute,  the  Vietnamese  divi- 
sion commander  pulled  his  battalion  back 
to  home  base  for  security  guard,  with  no 
explanations. 

The  American  battalion  was  left  In  Rach 
Kien  to  continue  the  tough  endless  task  of 
seeking  the  guerrillas  in  the  paddy  fields  and 
in  the  leach-lnfested  swamps. 


THE  REASONS  FOR  AMERICAN  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  VIETNAM  HAVE 
NOT  CHANGED— THE  PRESIDENT 
AT  SAN  ANTONIO  RESTATES  THE 
U.S.  POSITION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  logical 
manner,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune analyzed  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent address  on  Vietnam  and  called  it — 

An  effective  presentation — the  kind  of  re- 
view needed  to  keep  the  public  informed  and 
mindful  of  the  issues  and  the  nature  of  the 
task. 

The  President,  in  his  San  Antonio 
speech,  restated  the  reasons  why  we  are 
there.  Those  reasons  have  not  changed 
from  the  days  when  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy  committed  the 
United  States  to  help  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  repeated  his  public  offer 
to  Hanoi  of  negotiations  anywhere  at 
any  time.  That  offer  has  not  changed. 

The  President  underscored  a  widely 
shared  belief  that — 

By  seeing  this  struggle  through  now  In 
Vietnam,  we  ore  reducing  the  chances  of  a 
larger  war. 

He  has  said  that  before.  And  those  who 
lived  through  a  former  era  might  recall 
Munich  and  the  Nazis,  and  China  and 
Korea,  and  the  Japanese. 

Aggressors  are  rarely  satisfied  with 
just  a  little  "living  space."  They  must 
have  large  chunks  of  the  world. 

The  Times-Picayune  concluded  its  edi- 
torial by  saying : 

The  speech  probably  will  not  convince  Ho 
of  anything,  but  it  should  help  a  good  many 
unsure  Americans  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that 
despite  the  frustrations  of  this  kind  of  war, 
there  is  a  Job  that  must  be  done. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  entitled  "War  Rea- 
sons Still  the  Same."  published  in  the 
Times-Picayune  October  2,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

War    Reasons   Still   the   Same 

President  Johnson's  answer  to  doubters 
about  the  Vietnam  war  is  that  all  the  ele- 
ments that  Induced  the  United  States  to  en- 
ter the  fight  are  still  valid  and  present,  that 
the  U.S.  goals  must  be  reached  regardless  of 
the  time  It  takes,  and  that  the  armed  forces 
will  be  provided  with  all  that  It  takes  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  speech  at  San  Antonio  was  an  effec- 
tive presentation.  If  there  was  little  of  any- 
thing new,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  kind  of 
review  needed  to  keep  the  public  informed 
and  mindful  of  the  issues  and  the  nature  of 
the  task.  New,  perhaps,  was  the  strongly  con- 
ciliatory note  which  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.  Is  not  only  willing  to  stop  bombing 
and  naval  bombardment  if  Hanoi  will  re- 
frain from  taking  advantage  of  it,  but  that 


the  President  is  ready  to  talk  peace  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  "tomorrow". 

Three  presidents,  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out, 
have  Judged  the  attack  on  South  Vietnam, 
to  be  outright,  unadulterated  Communist 
aggression:  that  the  leaders  of  free  South- 
eastern Asia  nations,  including  the  Philip- 
pines. Indonesia.  Thailand,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  pronounced  Hanoi's  ag- 
gression a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
area;  that  Communist  guerrillas  or  cadres  are 
now  engaged  in  Thailand,  Laos  and  Burma. 
For  its  own  protection,  and  for  the  independ- 
ence of  small  nations  which  ask  assistance, 
he  said,  the  United  States  has  committed  it- 
self by  treaties  and  the  actions  of  Congress 
to  resort  to  such  force  as  necessary  to  repel 
attack. 

"I  am  convinced,"  declared  Mr.  Johnson, 
"that  by  seeing  this  struggle  through  now.  In 
Vietnam,  that  we  are  reducing  the  chances  of 
a  larger  war — perhaps  a  nuclear  war  " 

To  the  "can't  win"  complainants  In  the 
U.S.,  the  President  answered  that  there  is 
progress:  The  military  victory  almost  within 
the  adversary's  grasp  In  1965.  has  been  de- 
nied; the  proportion  of  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam  living  under  Viet  Cong  control  has 
been  reduced  to  under  20  per  cent;  the  se- 
cure proportion  has  grown  from  about  45 
per  cent  to  65  per  cent;  in  the  still  contested 
areas  "the  tide  continues  to  run  with  us." 
Due  to  the  skill  of  American  medicine,  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  some  79.000  out  of  the  85.000 
US  wounded  have  returned,  or  will  return 
shortly,  to  duty. 

Signs  of  progress,  the  President  held,  in- 
cluded the  elected,  representative  government 
that  is  about  to  take  over  at  Saigon. 

Omitted  in  the  address  was  any  discussion 
of  the  escalated  bombing  (Haiphong I,  and 
such  things  as  the  attitude  of  Russia  or  Red 
China. 

Nothing  in  the  address  suggested  that  the 
war  win  not  be  a  long  one.  But  the  Presi- 
dent did  aiflintain  that  it  was  futile  for 
Hanoi,  in  view  of  the  military  and  political 
pror;r4ss  in  '.he  South,  and  the  burden  of  the 
bombing  of  i.'ie  North,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
test of  endurance.  It  has  been  the  costly 
habit  of  totalitarians,  he  averred,  to  think 
they  could  outstay  free  countries  but  they 
have  been  wrong. 

The  speech  probably  will  not  convince  Ho 
of  anything,  but  it  should  help  a  good  many 
unsure  Americans  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that 
despite  the  frustrations  of  this  kind  of  war, 
there  Is  a  job  that  must  be  done. 


COMPUTER    PRIVACY:     A    "SWORD 
OF  DAMOCLES' 

.  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
a  recent  report  of  the  Commission  To 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  makes 
the  recommendation  that  computers  and 
privacy,  and  electronic  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy, are  future  problems  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  Commission  urges  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  any  national  data  center. 
If  such  a  data  center  is,  in  fact,  estab- 
lished, the  Commission  suggests  that  it 
be  provided  with  "sufficient  safeguards 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  accuracy 
of  the  data,  their  confidentiality,  access 
to  them,  and  the  permissibility  of  their 
use  in  situations  involving  an  invasion  of 
individual  privacy." 
Presently,  the  Commission  reports: 
The  multiplicity  of  agencies  and  proce- 
dures and  the  resulting  redtape  protect  the 
individual  against  undue  Invasion  of  his 
privacy  by  making  it  more  difficult  for  vari- 
ous Government  officials  to  know  enough  to 
cause  real  trouble. 


But,  says  the  Commission,  if  the  In- 
formation is  gathered  together  into  a 
Federal  data  bank,  "a  'sword  of  Dam- 
ocles' is  going  to  hang  all  the  time  over 
the  head  of  everybody." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  18th  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion To  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace, 
and  also  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  September  11,  1967. 
which  discusses  these  same  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  Nations  and  Human  Rights 

(The  18th  report  by  the  Commission  To  Study 

the  Organization  of  Peace) 

(Excerpts  from  report,  pp.  41-43) 

2.    COMPtTERS    AND    PRIVACT 

There  is  another  immediate  problem  raised 
by  the  machine  age.  Recent  hearings  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress  have 
given  us  a  glimpse  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween   computers    and    the    privacy    of    the 
individual.    The    subcommittee    considered 
proposals  for  a  National  Data  C-enter   into 
which  would  be  poured  all  the  information 
about  each  person  in  the  United  States  which 
has   been   collected    in   the    past   by   various 
Federal  and  state  agencies  Subcenters  would 
also  be  established  though   which   qualified 
persons  would  obtain  access  to  the  informa- 
tion thus  collected.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
large    amount    of    the    data    thus    collected 
would  not  consist  of  hard  facts  but  would 
Include  a  lot  of  unverified  and  unveriflable 
Information    obtained     through     interviews, 
conversations,    electronic    eavesdropping,    or 
paid   or   voluntary   informers.   There   Is   also 
the  grave  danger  that  vmauthorized  persons 
might  gain   access  to  this   Information  for 
personal    use,    including    the    possibility    of 
blackmail.  But  even  authorized  use  by  the 
government  itself  of  this  mass  of  data  raises 
the  specter  of  a  government  which  knows  all 
or   which,   having   found   that   It   does    not 
know   enough,   devises   further   methods   of 
obtaining  the  portion  of  the  data  which  is 
still  missing.  One  of  the  Important  features 
of  a  democratic  government  Is  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  powers  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  any  branch  of  the  government 
to  jeopardize  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
individuals.  Certainly,  at  present,  the  multi- 
plicity of  agencies  and  procedures  and  the 
resulting    red    tape    protect    the    individual 
against   undue    invasion   of    his   privacy   by 
making  it  more  difficult  for  various  govern- 
ment officials  to  know  enough  to  cause  real 
trouble.   But   If   all   the   available   data   are 
Integrated  and  stored  in   a   computer  in    a 
way  permitting  instantaneous  access  to  the 
record  of  each  person,  a  sword  of  Damocles 
is  going  t-o  hang  all  the  time  over  the  head 
of  everybody.  Even  the  best  of  us  have  done 
something  which  can  be  easily  blown  up  out 
of   proportion,   or   have   offended   somebody 
who  would  be  glad  to  deposit  a  little  mis- 
information in  our  file. 

In  addition,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  misfiling.  of  mistaken  Identities,  or  pure 
spite  and  vindictiveness  of  casual  acquaint- 
ances with  warped  personalities  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  envisage 
a  process  which  would  purify  the  data  In  the 
computer  through  properly  prot*ct«d  legal 
proceedings.  Considering  the  effort  required 
to  check  the  incomplete  data  which  are  now 
available  to  variotis  agencies,  when  they  have 
to  decide  on  the  employment  of  persons  in 
positions  which  are  sensitive  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  security,  one  can  easily 
see  that  there  are  not  enough  Investigators, 
funds,  and,  in  case  of  dispute,  judges  to  deal 
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even  with  one  hundredth  of  the  problem. 
It  is,  therefore,  doubly  important  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  the  whole  scheme  and.  In 
case  of  its  execution,  to  provide  sufficient 
safeguards  w  ch  respect  to  the  maximum 
accuracy  of  the  data,  their  confidentiality, 
access  to  them,  and  the  permissibility  of 
their  use  in  situations  involving  an  invasion 
of  individual  privacy. 

3.    ETLECTRONIC    INVASIONS    OF    PRIVACT 

.\nother  technological  development  which 
has  already  started  to  cause  Justified  appre- 
hensions Is  the  development  of  electronic 
devices  which  can  spy  on  all  conversations 
whether  conducted  through  telephone  or  in 
one's  home  or  office.  Future  adaptation  to 
similar  spying  tasks  of  microtelevlsion 
cameras  which  would  be  able  to  see  every- 
thing happening  within  a  private  room, 
would  create  even  a  more  intolerable  invasion 
of  privacy.  The  matter  Is  already  of  great 
concern  In  many  countries,  especially  because 
of  its  application  in  business  espionage,  and 
safeguards  are  needed  against  both  govern- 
mental and  private  use  of  these  devices. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Sept.  11,  1967] 

COMPUTERIZED  LlFT:    BCT  WHO  SHALL  GOVERN 

THE  Go\t:rnors? 

The  warning  has  come  from  an  Impressive 
source.  A  long-established  American  com- 
mission has  called  upon  the  United  Nations 
as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  study  the  implica- 
tions of  the  computer  and  similar  scientific- 
technological  developments  as  they  affect  the 
basic  rights  of   the  individual 

In  substance,  the  issue  posed  by  the  74 
commission  members  who  signed  this  year's 
annual  report  boils  down  to  whether  such 
mechanisms  and  procedures  shall  be  the  serv- 
ants of  humanity — or  Us  master.  Those  who 
concurred  in  the  report— and  they  include 
some  of  our  country's  leading  citizens — are 
not  at  all  sure  of  the  ultimate  result.  But 
they  appear  agreed  on  one  point:  Unless  we, 
the  people,  carefully  protect  our  rights,  cer- 
tain recent  lines  of  "progress"  could  spell 
a  collective  disaster. 

"There  Is."  the  report  declares,  "a  cumula- 
tive danger  involved  In  the  merry  march  of 
technology  and  science  without  adequate 
consideration  of  the  social  effects  of  their 
findings  .  .  .  New  arrangements  will  have  to 
be  devised  to  control  the  precious  few  who 
know  how  to  run  the  machines  and  on  whose 
wisdom  and  Impartiality  the  fate  oX  mankind 
may  depend." 

For  instance,  the  commissioners  view  with 
deep  concern  the  potentially  massive  inva- 
sion of  privacy  and  freedom  of  choice  that 
might  flow  from  comprehensive  data  process- 
ing, plus  investigatory  techniques,  at  the 
government  level,  already  being  enthusiasti- 
cally proposed.  Not  only  would  the  individual 
thus  be  lor  believe  himself  to  be)  under  sur- 
veillance at  every  turn.  The  whole  system 
could  invite  attempts,  on  the  part  of  neces- 
sarily fallible  progxamers,  to  plan  our  per- 
sonal lives  In  the  minutest  detail  and  even 
make  our  public  decisions  for  us,  as  well. 

The  report  expresses  a  similar  apprehen- 
sion, should  various  opportunities  inherent 
In  new  genetic  discoveries  be  employed  so 
as  to  reshape  the  human  race  to  conform 
with  values  which  happen  to  be  held  by  a 
handfiU  of  scientists.  "A  dangerous  combi- 
nation of  government  officials  and  experts 
might  thus  start  prescribing,  in  the  name 
of  the  greatest  good  for  all,  who  can  marry 
whom  and  for  how  long,  who  cannot  have 
any  children  and  who  should  have  the  maxi- 
mum possible." 

An  ignorant  nightmare?  hoo)s.  at  the  list  of 
signers— Prank  P.  Graham.  Clark  M.  Elchel- 
berger.  Walter  Reuther,  Norman  Cousins, 
Luther  Evens.  ...  A  reactionary  demand  to 
"turn  the  clock  back"?  By  no  means.  Only 
a  vivid  reminder  that  essentially  the  same 
considerations  apply  here  that  have  led  in- 
telligent men  and  women  through  the  ages 


to  reject  tyranny  dressed  up  as  more  efficient 
rule  by  a  superior  elite.  Modern  methods  of 
mass  repression  allowed  Adolf  Hitler  to  en- 
slave a  nation  and  drive  it  to  near-destruc- 
tion. All  the  commission's  report  says,  In 
effect.  Is  that  we  must  take  care  not  to  per- 
mit the  abuse  of  automation  and  scientific 
knowledge  to  drive  us  Into  a  comparable — 
and  perhaps  still  more  Insidious — dilemma. 
Power,  whether  political  or  technological, 
corrupts.  And  the  more  absolute  the  power. 
the  more  absolutely  it  corrupts. 


RURAL-TO-URBAN  SHIFT  IN 
POPULATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  morning,  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  calls  attention  to  the  need 
in  America  to  slow  down  the  rural-to- 
urban  shift  of  our  population.  The  edi- 
torial mentions  several  efforts  now  being 
made  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  to  focus 
attention  on  this  problem. 

As  a  joint  sponsor  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson!  of  the  Rui-al  Job  Development 
Act  of  1967.  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  additional  call  for  national  discus- 
sion of  this  serious  national  problem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtTRAL  AND  URBAN  POVERTY 

More  and  more  voices  are  being  raised  In 
suport  of  an  idea  to  which  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  again  reverted  last  Fri- 
day when  he  declared  that  urban  prob- 
lems need  to  be  attacked  In  rural  areas. 
The  folly  of  making  urban  poor  out  of  the 
rural  poor  Is  being  more  widely  recognized. 
Instead  of  accepting  the  notion  that  rural 
emigration  Is  inevitable — or  even  admira- 
ble— the  idea  Is  arising  that  megalopolis  may 
not  be  the  answer  to  all  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems. 

The  Office  of  Regional  Resources  and  De- 
velopment at  Ithaca,  N.Y..  has  been  putting 
forward  for  consideration  a  proposal  that 
larger  metropolitan  centers  be  decentralized. 
The  Director,  Oliver  C.  Winston,  has  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  larger  cities  are  reach- 
ing a  point  at  which  It  Is  "almost  Impos- 
sible to  deal  wtlh  human  problems  on  a 
human  scale."  This  office  has  urged  the 
study  of  ways  to  develop  the  potential  of 
the  country's  300  cities  with  50.000  to  500.- 
000  residents.  And  It  has  urged  that  we  ex- 
plore what  might  be  done  with  5000  towns 
of  betwen  2500  and  50,000  people.  Emigra- 
tion off  the  farms  has  to  be  accepted  as  a 
technological  Inevitability,  but  emigration 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  unavoidable. 

Senator  Proxmlre  and  Senator  Mundt  have 
Introduced  a  resolution  directing  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  study  the  question 
of  population  movements.  Senator  Mon- 
roney  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  providing  funds  for 
a  study  of  ways  to  "assure  a  more  effective 
use  of  human  and  natural  resources  of  rural 
America."  The  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  recently  produced  a  task  force 
paper   on    "revitalizing    our   rural    areas." 

Practical  measures  to  disperse  some  in- 
dustries once  heavily  concentrated  In  urban 
areas  are  also  under  way.  The  canning  in- 
dustry and  the  meat  packing  Industry  lead 
in  decentralizing  their  production.  Much 
American  industry,  no  longer  dependent 
on  heavy  raw  material,  locally  generated 
power,  access  to  pools  of  traditional  crafts 
or  availability  of  local  markets.  Is  beginning 


to  explore  relocation  to  areas  where  em- 
ployes can  live  better  lives  for  less  money. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gave  one 
rough  Illustration  of  alternative  costs  when 
he  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  sub- 
sidize a  rural  family  at  the  rate  of  $1000 
a  year  for  20  years  than  It  would  be  to 
build  an  urban  dwelling  for  them  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000.  "Hiis  homely  figure  helps  to  point 
the  financial  case  for  checking  the  flood  of 
poverty  that  is  inundating  urban  centers. 
The  larger  case  of  course,  is  to  be  made  In 
all  the  other  advantaces  of  a  good  life  th.-^ 
could  be  provided  In  a  rural  setting  and 
that  no  amount  of  expenditure  can  provide 
In  some  urban  slum  settings. 

This  is  a  hopeful  trend  of  thought.  The 
Inescapable  logic  behind  it  ought  to  enlist 
the  support  of  more  thoughtful  and  reflec- 
tive people. 

LETTER  FROM  1ST  LT.  THOMAS  F. 
REGAN,  FALLS  CHURCH,  VA.,  BE- 
FORE HIS  DEATH  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Sunday's 
■Washington  Post  carried  a  moving  letter 
written  by  a  young  Marine  officer,  1st  Lt. 
Thomas  F.  Regan,  of  Falls  Church,  Va., 
who  died  on  September  18  in  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Camlo  River  in  ■Vietnam. 
Tliis  young  Ueutenant  wrote  his  parents: 

I  am  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
If  anyone  asks  you  about  why  I  am  here  or 
tries  to  tea  you  that  I  Just  happened  to  be 
in  the  UTong  place  at  the  wrong  time  and 
It's  all  very  unfortunate,  show  them  this 
letter. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Regan  have  done  just  that.  They  have 
shown  their  son's  letter  to  all  Americans 
who  care,  and  I  think  we  in  the  Senate 
should  pay  heed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Lieutenant  Regan's  letter,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Wasiilngton  Post  on 
October  8,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•I   Am  in  the  Right  Place  at  the  Right 
Time" 

(Note. — The  accompanying  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  1st  Lt.  Thomas  F.  Regan.  23.  of  3812 
Foxwood  Nook,  Falls  Church,  about  a  month 
after  he  arrived  In  Vietnam  last  May.  On 
Sept.  18  he  was  drowned  when  he  and  seven 
other  Marines  were  caught  in  the  swollen 
Camlo  River.  He  died  trying  to  help  the  otli- 
ers,  according  to  a  letter  from  his  command- 
ing officer  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Regan. 

(Lt.  Regan  was  a  graduate  of  the  Manne 
Platoon  Leader  Training  Program  at  Quan- 
tico  and  served  as  a  forward  artillery  ob- 
server. He  also  was  a  sociology  graduate  of 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  College  in  June,  1966,  and 
had  worked  for  several  summers  with  re- 
tarded children. 

(His  brother  Michael,  26.  served  ten  months 
In  Vietnam  as  an  Army  first  lieutenant.  He 
also  leaves  a  19-year-oId  sister,  Mary.  His 
father  is  a  lawyer  in  the  General  Counsel's 
Office  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion.) ^     ,  ^ 

Dear  Family:  Another  short  letter  to  let 
you  know  that  everything  is  O.K.  with  me. 

In  a  couple  of  days  we  are  going  out  In  a 
company-size  operation  where  we  have  been 
before.  We  made  no  contact  in  this  particu- 
lar area  before  but  hope  to  have  better  lucK 
this  time.  Even  If  we  don't  find  anything, 
we  are  still  making  it  difficult  for  the  NVAs 
to  mass  together,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  they  aren't  making  any  great 
military  progress  (or  any  other,  for  that 
matter). 

In  one  section  of  The  Post  that  you  sent 
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me,  there  was  an  article  which  said  that  this 
war  may  be  unwinnable.  This  is  true  of  any 
war  If  you  let  It  be.  I  am  not  too  sure  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  In  the  States,  but  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind — and  I  think  the 
same  applies  to  Ho  Chi  Minh— that  we  are 
wmnlng. 

Our  progress  Is  slow  but  positive.  The  en- 
emy's Is  sliding  and  negative.  To  be  more 
specific,  we  are  beating  them  clearly  mili- 
tarily and,  most  important,  we  are  winning 
the  people.  The  NVAs  are  losing  this  most 
important  part  of  the  war.  Proof  of  this  Is 
their  resort  to  violence  and  terror  to  control 
the  people.  This  can  do  nothing  but  alienate 
the  people. 

In  this  part  of  the  war,  our  progress  Is  very 
slow  because  we  Just  don't  have  the  troops 
to  protect  all  the  people  and  chase  after  the 
NVA.  But  gradually  we  are  winning  this 
becatise  we  can  give  the  people  a  better  way 
q{  life — one  free  of  the  fear  of  having  the 
village  leaders  killed,  the  males  impressed 
into  servitude  and  an  unfair  amount  of  their 
nee  taken  away. 

This  "resolution"  Is  not  a  popular  one 
with  the  South  Vietnamese.  Many  have  been 
forced  Into  it.  Don't  be  fooled  for  a  minute 
by  those  who  say  we  are  Interfering  with  the 
Vietnamese  people's  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. We  are  Interfering  with  a  minority's  op- 
tion to  do  this,  but  that  same  minority  is 
interfering  with  the  majority's  right  not  to 
choose  a  life  offered  by  Ho. 

The  only  thing  I  am  really  worried  about 
is  the  fact  that  some  people  are  becoming 
annoyed  at  our  slow  progress  and  that  Amer- 
ican "support  for  this  effort  may  dwindle  as 
time  goes  on.  I  think  that  this  is  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  big  hope.  Is  our  country  suddenly 
going  to  find  the  price  too  high  to  pay  for 
the  Ideal  that  we  pledged  to  support  before 
It  stiirted  actually  affecting  us? 

If  anyone  ever  asks  you  why  Americans 
should  fight  over  here  when  it's  not  really 
affecting  America,  tell  them  that  our  coun- 
try pledged  its  support  to  the  cause  of  a  free 
South  Vietnamese  people.  This  was  given  the 
approval  of  Congress,  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  If  the  people  didn't  want  this  to 
happen,  they  could  have  said  so  then.  It's 
easier  to  say  "Why  let  .■\merlcans  die  over 
there  now?"  than  it  was  to  say  then.  "No. 
we  won't  pledge  American  support  for  the 
Vietnamese  people  because  it  may  cost  us 
too  much." 

I  don't  mind  honest  protest  by  Individuals 
with  unselfish  motives,  but  the  selfishness 
expressed  In  a  lot  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines by  "respectable"  people  bothers  me.  It 
can  poison  the  minds  of  others. 

I  know  that  there  is  nothing  black  or  white 
that  can  really  be  said  about  this,  but  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  supposed  to 
be  for  the  Vietnamese  people.  My  reason  for 
being  here  is  not  to  protect  America  from 
some  future  war  because  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  fallen  to  communism.  I  have  no 
great  fear  of  this.  My  reason  for  being  here 
is  so  the  Vietnamese  people  can  live  with 
freedom — the  kind  we  have  in  America. 

If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  over  here  voluntarily. 
I  want  to  be  here  and  I  know  exactly  why 
I  want  to  be  here.  I  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  a  waste  or  tragedy  if  anything  happened 
to  me. 

I  think  that  this  cause  is  as  worthy  as  any 
that  we  have  fought  for.  We  knew  that  Hitler 
was  wrong  and  w.is  butchering  the  Jews  but 
we  didn't  enter  World  War  II — until  it 
threatened  us.  Over  here,  we  have  not  that 
much  to  gain  for  ourselves  but  we  can  do 
so  much  for  the  Vietnamese. 

I  don't  particularly  enjoy  my  work  here, 
but  neither  does  the  guy  who  collects  trash 
in  the  morning.  Both  Jobs  are  necessary  and 
the  trashman  can  take  pride  in  his  Job  as  I 
do  In  mine. 

I  guess  I  got  a  little  carried  away  in  telling 
you  why  I  am  here  and  my  views  about  this. 


I  didn't  want  there  to  be  any  doubt  In  your 
mind. 

I  know  that  from  reading  the  papers  and 
listening  to  the  radio  and  watching  TV.  you 
can  get  very  confused  about  this  war  be- 
cause so  many  different  things  are  said  and 
because  a  lot  of  it  doesn't  seem  to  tie  in  to- 
gether. I  don't  expect  this  letter  to  help  any 
of  you  to  understand  all  the  different  things 
said  about  this  war  but  I  hope  it  gives  you  as 
clear  a  picture  as  possible  of  why  I  am  here. 

If  anyone  asks  you  about  why  I  am  here 
or  tries' to  tell  you  that  I  just  happened  to 
be  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  and 
it's  all  very  unfortunate,  show  them  this  let- 
ter and  tell  them  that  I  think  I  am  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  and  want  to 
bo  here. 

Well,  so  long  for  now.  and  pray  that  I  do 
my  best. 

Love, 

Tom. 


A    NEW    INSTRUMENT    FOR 
PEACEFUL  COOPERATION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  10 
years  after  the  world  entered  the  age  of 
space.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
placed  his  signature  on  a  treaty  wliich 
guarantees  that  84  nations  will  work  to- 
gether for  the  peaceful  development  of 
space. 

Today  is  a  historic  day  for  all  those 
who  have  worked  arduously  on  this  fine 
document. 

But  no  person  could  have  been  more 
proud  than  the  President  himself. 

More  than  any  other  American,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  moved  his  country  forward 
steadily  and  wisely  into  the  age  of  peace- 
ful space  exploration. 

Nine  years  ago,  President  Johnson 
said: 

Until  now  our  strivings  toward  peace  have 
been  heavily  burdened  by  legacies  of  distrust 
and  fear  and  Ignorance  and  injury.  Those 
legacies  do  not  exist  in  space.  They  will  not 
appear  there  unless  we  send  them  on  ahead. 

Today,  the  President  demonstrated 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
space  to  be  a  theater  of  war  or  conflict: 
rather,  it  will  be  an  arena  of  trust  and 
cooperation  and  joint  scientific  adven- 
ture. 

The  President  has  followed  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  from  its 
first  days  as  a  hopeful  idea  to  its  present 
status  as  a  signed  and  accepted  treaty 
covering  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

A  month  after  the  dramatic  orbiting 
of  the  first  Russian  sputnik,  the  then 
Senator  Johnson,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  took 
the  initiative  and  led  the  first  congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  status  of  the  U.S, 
satellite  program  which  resulted  in  a 
new  comprehensive  space  research  effort. 

Later,  as  Vice  President  Johnson,  and 
chairman  of  the  Space  Council,  he  was 
resixtnsible  for  fostering  our  lunar  ex- 
ploration program  and  perfecting  a  com- 
munications satellite. 

A  decade  ago.  the  United  States  was 
not  a  leader  in  space  exploration.  Today, 
it  is. 

A  decade  ago.  there  was  no  treaty 
binding  nations  together  for  the  peaceful 
exploration  of  space.  Today,  there  is. 

The  facts  clearly  dictate  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  America's  role  in  space, 


and  much  of  the  credit  for  this  treaty 
must  go  to  the  President  himself. 

I  commend  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate for  fashioning  this  new  instrument 
of  peace. 

GUN   CONTROL   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial published  recently  in  the  Louisville 
Times  opens  with  the  observation  that: 

Opposition  to  the  gun-control  bill  now 
before  Congress  is  more  noise  than  numbers 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
according  to  a  nationwide  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Louis  Harris  organiza- 
tion, 66  percent  of  the  American  people 
now  favor  strict  gun-control  legislation. 
Indeed,  a  large  majority  of  Americans 
would  go  far  beyond  the  present  admin- 
istration proposal  and  favor  registra- 
tion of  firearms  and  gun  permits. 

In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  popular 
support,  however,  until  recently  there 
has  been  precious  little  activity  in  Con- 
gi-ess  on  this  vital  question.  Not  until 
President  Johnson  made  his  forceful  ad- 
dress to  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Pohce  in  Kansas  City  and 
followed  it  up  with  personal  appeals  to 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  did  Congress  begin  to  move. 

Now.  however,  the  climate  has 
changed.  Activity  on  gun  control  legis- 
lation, fanned  by  the  editorial  pages  of 
our  great  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try, is  finally  gaining  momentum. 

I  reijretfully  agree  with  the  editors  of 
the  Louisville  Times  that  "the  opposi- 
tion's campaign  of  misrepresentation  so 
far  has  enjoyed  more  success  than  it 
deserves."  It  is  time  Congress  looked 
behind  the  "noisy"  few  who  oppose  effec- 
tive gun  controls  to  the  milhon  of  Amer- 
icans who  want,  and  desperately  need, 
the  protection  this  legislation  would 
afford. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Louisville  Times  editorial, 
entitled  "Gun  Registration  Finds  Sup- 
port," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GcN   Registration   Finds   Sitpport 

Opposition  to  the  gun-control  bill  now 
before  Congress  is  more  noise  than  numbers. 
This  is  borne  out  by  polls  showing  public 
sentiment  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  effec- 
tive restrictions  on  firearms  sales.  Even 
among  gun-owning  white  Americans  this 
sentiment  prevails  by  a  two-to-one  margin, 
according  to  a  survey  Just  announced  by  the 
Louis  Harris  organization. 

This  is  a  sizable  segment  of  the  population, 
representing  54  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
homes.  The  poll  did  not  cover  nonwhltes,  nor 
did  it  seek  out  the  attitude  of  anyone  not 
now  in  possession  of  a  gun  of  some  sort. 

Among  the  gun-owning  whites,  the  poll- 
sters found  "a  decisive  66  per  cent  .  .  .  favor 
a  law  that  would  require  all  persons  to 
register  all  gun  purchases  no  matter  where 
they  buy  them."  This  actually  Is  more  than 
is  required  in  the  pending  bill,  which  Is 
aimed  primarily  at  curbing  the  existing  loose 
traffic  in  mail-order  gun  sales. 

These  findings  are  a  clear  Indication  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  are 
not  being  fooled  by  the  campaign  of  mis- 
representation being  waged  by  a  highly  vocal 
lobby  of  opponents.  The  latter  have  tried  to 
plant  the  Impression  that  the  proposed  leg- 
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Islatlon  would  hamper  sportsmen  and  others 
having  a  l°gitlmate  use  for  firearms.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In  a 
message  to  Congress  in  February:  "This  leg- 
islation will  not  curtail  ownership  of  firearms 
for  sport  or  self-protection.  But  it  will  place 
a  valuable  restraint  on  random  trade  of 
handguns— the  use  of  which  has  more  and 
more  characterized  burglaries  and  other 
crimes."  In  short,  it  "will  help  to  keep  lethal 
weapon.s  out  of  the  wrong  hands." 

The  section  of  the  bill  that  would  pro- 
hibit Interstate  mail-order  sale?  of  handguns 
and  mlUtarv  weapons  to  Individuals  specifi- 
cally exempts  rifles  and  shotguns  "of  a  type 
and  quality  generally  recognized  as  particu- 
larly suitable  for  lawful  sporting  purposes." 
These  and  handguns  as  well  would  still  be 
available  in  over-the-counter  sales  to  all 
legitimate  purchasers,  provided  they  metV^e 
and  residency  requirements.  The  age  limrts 
would  be  21  for  handguns,  18  for  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

Even  so,  the  opposition's  campaign  of  mis- 
representation so  far  has  enjoyed  more  suc- 
cess than  it  deserves.  If  the  lobby  hasn't 
Impressed  many  plain  citizens  with  its  false 
propaganda,  it  neverthele?-s  hps  been  able 
to  Influence  enough  key  congressmen  in  the 
past  to  keep  the  firearms  bill  bottled  up  In 
committees  for  three  years.  It  is  high  time 
these  elected  public  servants  caught  up  with 
the  thinking  of  their  constituents. 


VIEWS  OP  REV.   DR.  EDWARD  L.  R. 
ELSON  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  minister 
of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Washington,  D.C..  recently  had  the  hon- 
or of  being  one  of  three  clercymen  who 
served  as  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  obsei-vinc;  the  nn.lional  elec- 
tions held  in  South  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Elson  is  not  without  considera- 
ble background  in  Vietnam.  At  one  time, 
five  members  of  his  family  were  serving 
in  Saigon.  His  daughter,  Beverly,  is  there 
now  as  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Bud- 
dhist University.  He  has  had  for  years  a 
wide  interest,  an  absorbing  interest,  in 
the  problems  of  Asia  as  they  are  brought 
into  focus  today  in  Vietnam.  Dr.  Elson 
also  is  a  distinguished  clergyman,  a  man 
of  strong  faith,  great  courage,  and  a 
sensitive  conscience.  Last  May,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  his  church  named  him 
to  its  committee  on  social  education  and 
action,  which  was  charged  with  prepar- 
ing the  "Declaration  of  Conscience," 

After  returning  from  Vietnam  as  an 
election  observer,  Reverend  Dr.  Elson 
summed  up  his  impressions  and  his  be- 
liefs for  his  congregation  in  a  remarka- 
ble sermon  in  which  he  alluded,  among 
many  other  aspects  of  today's  Vietnam 
debates,  to  the  demands  for  both  with- 
drawal and  escalation. 

Withdrawal — 

He  said — 
would  be  an  irresponsible  and  Immoral  pro- 
cedure for  this  Nation  on   whom  so  many 
other  nations  depend  for  world  order  and 
stability. 

To  escalate  to  the  ultimate  In  order  to  force 
surrender  by  our  adversary — 


He  added — 
Is  to  be  spurned  on  many  grounds — material 
and  moral. 

Reverend  Dr.   Elson's  view  is  this: 


To  continue  to  sustain  the  desires  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  democratic  order,  to  prevent  the 
conquest  of  the  people  and  the  forceful 
imposition  of  an  order  uncongenial  to  democ- 
racy and  fraught  with  calculated  terror,  to 
give  time  for  the  rehabilitation  and  re-tool- 
ing  of  the  ARVN,  and  to  do  it  with  force 
in  restraint  and  In  proportion  to  the  politi- 
cal objectives  desired — and  to  do  this  with 
perseverance,  patience  and  bravery  Is  the 
least  perilous  and  seems  to  give  most  promise 
of  a  reasonable  settlement  conducive  to  a 
stabilized  order  In  the  Pacific. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Elson  is 
saying  that  the  job  which  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  in  Vietnam  is  to 
win  time — to  win  time  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  people  of  all  Asia 
to  acliieve  a  degree  of  stability  so  promis- 
ing for  the  future  of  peace  in  that  quar- 
ter of  our  earth  and  thus  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  peace  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sermon  delivered  to  the 
congregation  of  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson  on  Sunday.  September 
10.  1067.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VrcTN.\M    IN   TBANSmON — AN   INTERPRETATION 

ror.  THE  Chctrch 

(By   the   Rev.  Dr.   Edward  L.   R.   Elson,   the 

National  Presbyterian  Church) 

"Then  I  came  to  them  of  the  captivity  at 
Telabib,  that  dwelt  by  the  river  of  Chebar, 
and  I  sat  where  they  sat,  and  remained  there 
astonished  among  them  seven  days." 

— EzEKHX  3 :  15. 

Nearly  everybody  In  this  congregation 
knows  that  members  of  my  family  over  a 
substantial  period  of  time  have  lived  and 
served  In  various  capacities  in  Vietnam.  A 
son-in-law  In  the  Foreign  Service  has  been 
a  member  of  otir  diplomatic  mission  to  Sai- 
gon and  since  his  return  to  the  United  States 
has  been  at  work  on  the  Vietnamese  Desk  at 
the  State  Department.  Pew  families,  I  sup- 
pose, have  had  five  representatives  In  Saigon 
at  the  same  time,  few  have  been  through  the 
experience  of  welcoming  two  children  and 
two  grandchildren  back  home  on  a  Saturday 
night  early  In  February,  1965.  as  evacuees 
from  Imperiled  Vietnam.  Fewer  still  lay  claim 
to  a  grandson  born  In  Saigon.  And  I  suppose 
there  are  not  many  Washington  families  with 
a  daughter  leaving  this  week  for  her  third 
period  of  service  In  Saigon,  as  Beverly  will 
be  doing  when  she  departs  on  the  15th  of 
this  month  for  another  year  under  a  Ful- 
brlght  appointment  as  a  teacher  of  English 
In  the  Buddhist  University  In  Saigon.  You 
readily  understand,  therefore,  why  this  fam- 
ily and  this  minister  have  been  absorbed  for 
many  years  In  the  problems  of  the  Pacific 
and  American  relations  as  they  are  brought 
to  focus  In  Vietnam, 

Many  of  you  will  remember  that  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  our  Church  in  Portland. 
Oregon,  last  May  I  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Education  and  Action  which 
was  responsible  for  preparing  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Conscience." 

Later,  when  the  General  Assembly  ad- 
journed and  the  Moderator  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  five  persons 
who  would  prepare  study  materials  and  a 
study  guide  for  the  whole  church.  I  was 
named  to  that  committee.  This  fall  the  re- 
sults of  our  work  will  be  published  and  made 
available  to  the  millions  of  Presbyterians 
throughout  the  world,  as  this  particular 
Christian  communion  seeks  a  better  under- 


standing and  Christian  response  to  this  cru- 
cial problem  of  our  age. 

Late  m  August  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  if  I  would  accept  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  three  American  clergy- 
men on  a  team  of  22  representa'uves  of  Amer- 
ican hfe  invited  by  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  observe  the  Vietnamese  September 
elections,  I  responded  without  hesitation  in 
the  discharge  of  what  I  deemed  to  be  a  reli- 
gious and  patriotic  duty.  Our  party  of  22 
Americans  ot  both  political  parties  from  var- 
ious locations  representing  diverse  views  was 
among  124  official  observers  from  24  nations. 
In  addition  to  these  observers  sent  by  these 
nations  for  this  specific  purpose,  there  were 
the  resident  members  of  diplomatic  missions 
from  many  nations  of  the  world  and  600  or 
700  newsmen  and  women  roaming  every  nook 
and  corner  of  Vietnam  during  the  days  before 
the  election,  on  Election  Day  Itself,  and  on 
the  d;iys  which  followed. 

Our  delegation  traveled  In  one  of  the  Pres- 
ident's planes.  Among  us  were  three  Sena- 
tors, t'lree  Governors,  two  Mayor.s,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Junior  Ch.amber  of  Commerce,  the  President 
of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company, 
three  publishers,  the  Commander-elect  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  former  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Whitney 
Young,  President  of  the  Urban  League,  two 
Professors  of  Political  Science,  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Scanimon  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Institute.  Rabbi  Jacob  T.  Budin.  President  of 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  and  the 
Most  Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucey,  Archbishop  of 
San  Antonio,  were  the  remaining  two  Amer- 
ican clergymen.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Mr.  William  H.  Marsh,  Mr.  Peter  S. 
Tarnoff  and  Mr.  Richard  W.  Teare  of  the 
State  Department  accompanied  the  team,  and 
Mr.  William  Stinson  of  the  White  House  staff 
exoedited  the  mission. 

There  was  intense  briefing  by  Ambassador 
Lodge  and  other  experts  in  the  short  time  we 
were  assembled  before  our  departure.  En- 
route  we  had  available  volumes  of  material 
to  absorb  and  conference  sessions  with  our 
efficient  Foreign  Service  officers.  On  arrival 
we  were  received  by  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
General  Westmoreland  and  their  staffs,  after 
which  more  intensive  briefings  were  inter- 
spersed with  several  social  events.  Each  ob- 
server was  provided  with  a  personal  auto- 
mobile, security  attendants,  and  all  the  nec- 
essary airplane  and  helicopter  services  which 
enabled  us  to  come  and  go  to  any  part  of 
the  nation  where  such  travel  could  be  ac- 
complished at  this  particular  time.  Members 
of  the  party  fanned  out  In  different  direc- 
tions. Sometimes  we  went  in  small  groups, 
sometimes  alone,  and  we  were  free  to  accept 
or  modify  suggested  schedules.  By  the  time 
we  were  ready  to  visit  various  sections  of  the 
country  we  had  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
new  Constitution,  the  basic  structure  of  the 
Government  and  its  operation,  an  abbrevi- 
ated history  of  the  nation,  and  a  rather  pre- 
cise understanding  of  the  voting  procedures. 
We  visited  in  cities,  provinces  and  hamlets. 
We  met  and  talked  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  and  with  people  at 
every  level  of  life  and  in  many  vocations  and 
callings,  from  the  most  highly  educated  and 
professionally  competent  to  the  humblest  vil- 
l"ige  laborer  or  farmer.  On  Election  Day  I  was 
in  the  city  of  Hue  som.e  530  miles  north  of 
Saigon  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone  in  the  general  area  where 
our  U.S.  Marines  have  been  in  action.  Indeed 
the  last  part  of  the  Journey  w.as  made  by 
Marine  helicopter.  Most  of  the  members  of 
otu-  party  traveled  in  excess  of  22,000  miles. 
Three  of  our  party  became  ill  but  were  given 
prompt  and  expert  medical  service,  several 
narrowly  escaped  bombs  or  grenades.  We  de- 
parted Washington  on  Monday,  August  28; 
we  returned  to  Washington  early  Wednesday, 
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September  6.  and  spent  most  of  that  day  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  for  and  received  individual  re- 
ports from  the  members  of  the  mission; 
there  was  extensive  consultation,  and  the 
President  graciously  thanked  each  person 
for  completing  the  arduous  mis.<;lon  in  the 
service  of  our  country  and  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

Returning  to  this  Washington  pulpit  one 
recalls  first  of  all  the  many  Foreign  Service 
officers  of  all  levels,  economic  and  engineer- 
ing experts,  and  the  host  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  have  worshipped  with  this  con- 
gregation across  the  years.  Senior  American 
Army  Chaplain  Colonel  Walton  G.  Sugg,  who 
supervises  the  330  Army  chaplains,  is  an  old 
friend  and  colleague.  A  happy  experience  was 
a  visit  with  General  Duke,  the  former  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Engineer  Commissioner, 
who  escorted  Mrs.  Elson  in  the  main  event 
when  she  was  D.C.  Mother  of  the  Year.  There 
Is  Commander  Jack  Fuka,  a  graduate  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  son-in-law  of  our  sex- 
ton, Mr.  George  Collier,  at  whose  wedding 
our  daughter  Mary  Faith  was  flower  girl  a 
great  many  years  ago.  I  presume  one  of  the 
happiest  memories  I  shall  carry  with  me  for 
many  years  is  that  a  young  man  who  came 
out  of  this  congregation  and  became  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  was  assigned  as  my  escort. 
Jack  PhlUabaum  was  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  one  of  our 
Sunday  evening  young  adult  groups,  then 
called  "The  Searchers."  He  experienced  a 
radical  conversion,  made  confession  of  his 
Christian  faith  before  the  Session  of  our 
Church,  and  was  admitted  to  membership 
In  the  Church.  He  immediately  began  inten- 
sive development  of  the  Christian  life,  par- 
ticliJating  In  our  young  adult  program  and 
teaching  in  the  Church  School.  Meanwhile, 
while  still  in  the  Navy  he  completed  his 
undergraduate  work  for  his  college  degree  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  married  a 
Washington.  DC.  school  teacher  and  upon 
completion  of  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the 
Navy  went  off  to  the  Presbyterian  Seminary 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Subsequently  he 
had  a  year  as  assistant  pastor,  after  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  preaching  his  installation 
sermon  in  a  Virginia  Presbyterian  church. 
At  first  he  had  a  commission  as  a  Reserve 
chaplain  in  the  Navy  but  soon  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Army  for  active  duty. 
The  authorities  in  Saigon  knew  nothing  of 
our  previous  connection.  The  Army  simply 
looked  for  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  who  might 
be  assigned  as  my  escort  and  found  Chaplain 
(Captain)  Jack  PhlUabaum.  who  looked  after 
my  requirements  very  efficiently  throughout 
the  tour.  And  there  are  hosts  of  others, 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  years  too 
numerous  to  mention,  serving  God  and  coun- 
try In  that  remote,  difficult  and  turbulent 
area  of  the  world. 

There  Is  a  deeper  and  more  profound  mean- 
ing to  this  recent  experience.  To  travel  hun- 
dreds of  miles  by  many  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, to  meet  with  Vietnamese  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  under  varying  circum- 
stances, to  hear  them  speak,  watch  them 
work,  and  observe  them  vote,  to  feel  ever  so 
briefly  an  identification  with  them  as  they 
struggle  for  self-enhancement,  self-fulfill- 
ment, and  a  national  destiny  is  an  unfor- 
gettable experience.  For  twenty  years  they 
have  agonized  through  one  war  after  an- 
other, sometimes  moving  forward  and  up- 
w.ard,  sometimes  patiently  waiting,  some- 
times retrogressing,  but  always  struggling 
and  aspiring  for  a  better  order  of  existence. 
Now  they  have  had  a  stabilized  order  of  life 
for  at  least  two  years,  after  a  succession  of 
nine  governments  within  a  span  of  less  than 
one  year.  Now  they  are  taking  a  series  of 
steps,  beginning  In  April  1966  when  a  deci- 
sion was  made  to  hold  a  constitutional  as- 
sembly, which  took  place  September  11  last 
year  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  Constitu- 


tion and  the  process  of  forming  a  democratic 
basis  of  government  in  which  the  recent  elec- 
tions were  one  step. 

Coming  out  of  that  land  back  to  this  cap- 
ita! city,  symbol  of  the  most  powerful  and 
responsible  nation  in  the  world  today,  a 
simple  citizen  like  myself  feels  somewhat  like 
Ezeklel.  the  Hebrew  prophet  of  the  exile,  the 
chaplain  marching  with  a  nation  condemned 
to  a  place  of  destruction,  who  In  the  midst 
of  captivity  heard  the  heavenly  message  and 
spoke  a  word  which  was  a  bridge  of  hope  be- 
tween captivity  and  restoration.  When  the 
ancient  covenant  people  were  thrust  between 
despair  and  hope,  the  prophet  came  to  them, 
stood  in  the  colony  of  exiles  at  Telabib  near 
the  River  Chebar,  "And  I  sat  where  they  sat, 
and  remained  there  astonished  among  them 
seven  days."  If  there  Is  any  Biblical  situation 
which  correlates  with  my  experience,  it  is 
something  of  the  feeling  which  the  prophet 
had  when  he  entered  into  the  feelings  of  his 
own  people  in  pilgrimage:  "I  sat  where  they 
sat,  and  remained  there  astonished  among 
them  seven  days." 

For  one  thing,  we  should  take  Inspiration 
from  the  new  Constitution  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  Vietnamese.  The  Preamble  is 
worth  noting: 

"Confident  that  the  patriotism.  Indomi- 
table will,  and  unyielding  traditions  of  the 
people  will  assure  a  radiant  future  for  our 
country; 

"Conscious  that  after  many  years  of  for- 
eign domination,  followed  by  the  division 
of  our  territory,  dictatorship  and  war,  the 
people  of  Viet-Nam  must  take  responsibility 
before  history  to  perpetuate  those  hardy 
traditions  and  at  the  same  time  to  welcome 
progressive  ideas  in  order  to  establish  a 
republican  form  of  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  people  whose 
purpose  is  to  unite  the  nation,  unite  the 
territory  and  assure  Independence,  freedom, 
and  democracy  with  Justice  and  altruism  for 
the   present    and    future    generations; 

"We,  117  Deputies  of  the  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly  representing  the  people 
of  Viet-Nam,  after  debate,  approve  this  Con- 
stitution." 

Prof.  Carey  Joynt  of  Lehigh  University 
writes: 

"The  history  of  Vietnam  begins  In  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  when  several  tribes  living 
in  southern  China  migrated  to  the  delta  of 
the  Red  River.  Chinese  rule,  however,  was 
not  to  be  escaped  easily  and  by  285  B.C. 
China  had  conquered  the  area  and  It  re- 
naained  under  some  form  of  Chinese  control 
for  most  of  the  period  up  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury A.D.  During  this  epoch  of  over  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  Vietnamese  adopted  Chinese 
customs  and  forms  of  organization,  but  man- 
aged to  retain  their  own  language  and  na- 
tional Identity. 

"One  of  the  major  legacies  from  the  long 
centuries  was  a  persistent  drive  for  Inde- 
pendence and  an  amazing  ability  to  main- 
tain their  own  identity.  Regionalism  has  been 
a  marked  feature  of  their  society,  derived 
from  the  southward  expansion  and  gathered 
about  two  major  river  deltas,  one  In  the 
north,  one  in  the  south.  Confucian  concepts 
of  loyalty  to  the  family  became  deeply  Im- 
bedded. The  family  or  the  hottsehold  is  the 
most  important  institution  and  the  tax  base. 
The  family  was  an  economic  unit  linked  to 
the  village,  which  is  a  form  of  cooperative 
organization.  The  village  owned  property, 
maintained  supplies:  a  village  committee 
stared  rice  against  a  crop  failure.  Village 
structures  managed  burials,  weddings  and 
home  building.  All  this  has  given  the  people 
a  strong  sense  of  Identity.  Pride  in  a  long 
history  coupled  with  a  fine  fighting  ability 
has  prtxluced  a  social  force  of  great  strength 
and  sense  of  purpose.  An  important  feature 
of  Vietnam's  long  history  has  been  the  growth 
of  clandestine  or  secret  organizations.  Sev- 
eral factors  contributed  to  this  development: 


strong  feelings  of  kinship;  a  sense  of  racial 
Identity;  a  technique  for  evading  foreign 
occupation;  the  assumption  that  society 
contains  dangerous  social  forces  with  which 
only  secret  organizations  could  deal.  These 
organizations  were  partly  mutual,  protec- 
tive and  partly  religious.  And  an  individual 
might  be  Identified  with  more  than  one  at  a 
time  and  this  Identification  completely  ob- 
scured." 

Douglas  Pike  in  his  description  of  this 
system  says,  "Loyalty  may  be  a  virtue  but 
consistency  is  not.  Members  assemble  around 
Individual  leaders  rather  than  around  an 
Ideology  or  a  political  platform.  The  best 
leader  Is  paternalistic,  sly,  skilled  in  intrique, 
master  of  the  deceptive  move,  possessor 
of  untold  layers  of  duplicity  .  .  .  Sagacity  in 
the  follower  consists  in  knowing  whom  to 
Join  and  when,  for  timing  Is  all-Important." 
(Vietcong,  MIT  Press  1966) 

The  Vietnamese  have  no  experience  of 
central  government  on  s  western  model.  A 
ruler  remained  as  long  as  he  was  courageous, 
unselfish,  good  and  Intelligent — or  as  long, 
according  to  Confucius,  as  he  deserved  it.  If 
a  ruler  became  afflicted  with  galloping  se- 
nility, was  dilatory,  or  too  fat.  Insensitive,  or 
resorted  to  brutal  police-st«t«  methods,  there 
might  be  a  coup  or  he  might  be  assassinated. 
These  were  the  ways  of  getting  a  change 
when  the  ruler  did  not  step  down  volun- 
tarily. It  did  not  occur  to  the  people  that  an 
election  was  a  good  way  to  decide  an  impor- 
tant question.  Thus  our  American  reaction 
to  the  Diem  assassination  several  years  ago 
was  one  of  horror;  for  the  Vietnamese  it  was 
the  norm. 

Ambassador  Lodge  likes  to  quote  a  Viet- 
namese proverb  which  says  that  five  evils 
afflict  mankind:  fire,  flood,  famine,  armed 
robbery,  and  central  government.  Only  now 
are  the  Vietnamese  coming  to  believe  in  a 
central  government  as  indispensable  to  pro- 
tecting them  against  their  predatory  and 
aggressive  neighbors. 

The  election  on  September  3  which  we  ob- 
served was  one  step  In  the  emergence  of  a 
constitutional  democracy.  Generals  Ky  and 
Thleu  announced  at  the  "beginning  that  their 
government  was  only  provisional.  And  to 
their  everlasting  credit  they  kept  their 
promise  to  lead  the  people  toward  a  demo- 
cratic structure.  For  two  years  at  least  there 
has  been  stability  and  order,  while  the  war 
continued,  and  a  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  fostered. 

A  preparatory  commission  was  appolnt-ed  to 
make  plans  for  an  election  for  delegates  to  a 
Constitutional  convention.  These  delegates 
who  were  elected  September  11.  1966.  later 
held  a  convention,  adopted  a  constitution 
providing  for  a  presidential  type  of  govern- 
ment In  which  the  legislative  has  more  au- 
thority than  It  has  in  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  for:  sepa- 
ration of  the  executive,  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches;  universal  suffrage;  religious 
freedom;  and  the  right  to  form  unions  and 
to  strike.  It  speclfiCAlIy  prohibits  military 
men  from  holding  public  office  after  the  elec- 
tions of  1967.  The  National  Assembly  and 
Senate  created  in  the  Constitution  have 
broad  powers.  In  addition  to  voting  legisla- 
tion, ratifying  treaties  and  declaring  war.  the 
legislative  branches  can  overturn  the  execu- 
tive by  a  three-fourths  vote.  They  can  also 
reject  presidential  decrees,  choose  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Court  and  amend 
the  Constitution  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
Constitution  also  creates  a  Special  Court 
composed  primarily  of  legislators.  This  Spe- 
cial Court  is  empowered  to  remove  high  gov- 
ernment officials  from  oflSce.  Including  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President. 

The  election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  for  the  Senate  (Upper  House)  took 
place  last  Sunday.  September  3.  Members  of 
the  House  are  to  be  elected  on  October  22. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  election?  And 
Its  significance? 
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1  To  have  an  election  at  all  during  a  war 
la  Itself  significant.  Neither  the  British  nor 
the  French  held  elections  during  World  War 

2  In  elecUng  a  constituUonal  government 
the  Vietnamese  are  taking  the  biggest  single 
step  as  they  move  vt-lth  their  strong  sense 
of  peoplehood  toward  a  viable  modern  na- 
tion state.  If  the  remaining  steps  are  properly 
implemented,  and  the  revolutionary  develop- 
ment programs  succeed,  and  the  security  of 
the  country  achieved  and  the  Viet  Cong 
terror  eliminated,  then  the  Communist 
thrust  will  suffocate  and  the  nation  will  be 
able  to  protect  itself  against  aggression.  It 
could  turn  out  that  the  political  events  now 
taking  place  in  Vietnam  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant political  event  for  the  world  in  the 
dec*de  of  the  1960-s.  We  may  take  heart  from 
the  societies  organized  in  such  countries  as 
the  Philippines,  Korea.  Malaya  where  Com- 
munist aggression  has  been  overcome— in 
all  the  edge  of  free  East  Asia— 370  million 
people  In  all— and  we  should  have  much  In- 
spiration from  the  sacrifices,  industry  and 
progress  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their 
advancement  toward  self-fulflllment  and  a 
free  naUonal  destiny. 

3.  How  was  the  election  carried  out'  Could 
you  really  observe  It? 

The  plan  was  laid  out  In  Saigon  There  were 
8  808  voting  places,  one  for  each  600  regis- 
tered voters:  lOO.OOO  people  worked  on  the 
election;  4«0  million  ballots  were  printed 
for  11  Presidential  tickets,  and  48  ten-man 
Senate  seats. 

Here  is  a  sample  ballot.  Illiterates  can  vote. 
Who  Is  qualified  to  vote?  All  persons  who 
were  18  as  of  December  31.  1966.  male  or 
female,  who  registered.  The  total  vote  of 
approximately  4,900,000  votes  represented  83 
percent  of  the  registered  voters.  lOur  Con- 
gressional elections  draw  about  37  to  39  per- 
cent registered.) 

This  is  vastly  different  from  our  first  elec- 
tions. 

4  How  can  you  observe?  We  were  not  there 
as  examiners  of  elections — or  poll-watchers— 
they  had  their  own.  We  were  there  to  observe 
an  event  In  historic  perspective.  If  an  Illit- 
erate could  vote,  an  observer  with  a  trans- 
lator could  make  valid  observaUons.  The 
procedure  directed  by  the  Saigon  government 
was  observed  being  executed  In  widely  di- 
verse cities,  provinces,  vlUaees  and  hamlets. 
Richard  Scammon  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Institute,  a  consultant  who  accom- 
panied us  and  has  observed  more  than  40 
foreign  elections,  concluded  that  the  elec- 
tions on  September  3  were  -reasonably  free, 
reasonably  fair  and  markedly  efficient."  Cer- 
tainly It  was  as  good,  based  upon  their  history 
and  standards,  as  many  of  our  elections  are. 
based  upon  our  history  and  standards. 

Later  I  shall  write  and  speak  more  about 
the  options  which  the  United  States  has: 
about  the  moral  use  of  force — and  the  fail- 
ure to  use  It  at  the  right  time  and  In  the 
right  way  which  is  Immoral;  about  the  so- 
called  changing  face  of  Communism— which 
is  simply  "face  lifting"— a  tactical  deception; 
about  dissent  at  home,  especially  where  the 
dissenter  so  often  thinks  that  his  dissent 
per  se  represents  a  higher  morality  than 
assent.  Dissent  and  assent  have  only  the 
moral  qu.\llty  of  their  subst.^nce. 

Mllltarv  force,  to  be  sure,  alone  cannot 
stop  an  'idea  or  change  a  man's  political 
philosophy  or  allegiance— but  military  action 
at  tlmee  Is  an  absolute  imperative  for  abaUng 
terror,  creating  security  and  tranquility,  so 
a.s  to  make  possible  an  atmosphere  in  which 
democratic  institutions  may  flourish  The 
alternative  to  our  presence  today  would  be 
a  blood  bath  and  reign  of  terror,  anarchy 
and  suffering  unimaginable,  and  the  possible 
imposition  of  a  system  that  demeans  all 
human  dignity  and  imperils  free  men  In  the 
vast  stretches  of  the  Pacific. 
The  alternatives  are  not  simple.  An  ade- 


quate  exposition   of   them   would   require   a 
full  address. 

Certainly  a  tmllateral,  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  before  the  whole 
area  Is  stabilized  and  a  secure  civilian  gov- 
ernment respectful  of  human  dignity  and 
Justice  is  established  would  produce  an  un- 
imaginable trauma  in  the  whole  Pacific  of 
such  proportions  as  to  change  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  international  relations;  it  would  be 
to  abandon  friendly  peoples  aspiring  to  seu- 
fulfUment  to  the  terrors  Imposed  by  Commu- 
nist barbarity.  It  would  be  an  irresponsible 
and  immoral  procedure  for  this  nation  on 
whom  so  many  other  nations  depend  for 
world  order  and  stability. 

To  e-calate  to  the  ultimate  and  complete 
destruction  and  the  consequent  surrender 
would  leave  an  incinerated  and  galvanized 
desert  with  the  remnants  wards  of  the  vjctors 
who  would  then  be  faced  with  subs  dlzlng 
rebuilding  the  whole  area  of  the  world  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  structure  for  the  sur- 
viving socletv.  Certainly  that  proposal  Is  to 
be  spurned  on  many  grounds— material  and 

moraJ.  ,     ,  ,  ,-^^ 

To  continue  to  sustain  the  desires  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  In  the  development 
of  a  democratic  order,  to  prevent  the  con- 
quest of  the  people  and  the  forceful  Imposi- 
tion of  an  order  uncongenial  to  democracy 
and  fraught  with  calculated  terror,  to  give 
time  for  the  rehabilitation  and  re-tooUng  of 
the  ARVN,  and  to  do  It  with  force  in  restraint 
and  in  proportion  to  the  political  objectives 
desired- and  to  do  this  with  perseverance 
p^.tlence  and  bravery  Is  the  least  perilous  and 
seems  to  give  most  promise  of  a  reasonable 
settlement  conducive  to  a  stabilized  order  In 
the  Pacific.  .    . 

There  Is  of  course,  the  possibility  of  stop- 
ping the  fighting,  naming  a  date  by  which  a 
satisfactory  settlement  Is  to  be  completed 
and  upon  expiration  of  the  time  settle  it  mili- 
tarily—and build  on  the  remnant. 

Every  approach  and  the  evaluation  of  every 
alternative  only  emphasizes  the  colossal  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  our  own  predicament 
and  the  rather  dismal  outlook  for  an  early 
peace. 

"I  sat  where  they  sat"— the  Vietnamese- 
feeling  their  sentiments,  their  heart,  their 
aspirations. 

But  I  also  look  pains  to  vUit  our  troops- 
Army  headquarters,  chaplains  in  the  field, 
soldiers  at  gun  positions,  departing  and  re- 
turning from  patrols.  They  are  great— and 
neutralized  all  our  worries  of  some  of  the 
bizarre  performers  at  home.  Only  one  thing 
concerns  them— the  attitude  of  the  folks  at 
home.  They  understand  why  they  are  there 
and  so  many  of  us  do  not  and  will  not. 

Hanoi  Hannah,  the  successor  to  Tokyo  Rose, 
talks  to  the  Negro  troops  over  the  radio, 
saying,  "You  are  last  In  everything  In  Amer- 
ica last  to  be  educated,  last  to  hold  property, 
last  to  get  political  office,  and  last  to  be 
carried  off  the  battlefield."  And  both  Negro 
and  white  troops  In  warm  camaraderie  simply 
laugh  at  her. 

I  entered  the  receiving  room  of  the  63rd 
Evacuation  Hospital.  At  that  very  moment  a 
helicopter  carefully  alighted  on  the  pad 
outside.  On  a  sUetcher  came  a  Lt.  Colonel, 
commander  of  an  Infantry  battalion,  with  a 
rifle  bullet  through  his  right  leg— the  first 
casualty  In  his  outfit  that  day.  I  stooped  over 
him  and  we  talked  with  the  surgical  team 
readied  for  action.  He  was  Lt.  Col.  Bruce 
Wallace  from  San  Antonio.  Anybody  with 
that  Scottish  name  Just  had  to  be  a  Presby- 
terian (or  someone  had  tampered  with  his 
religion).  And  of  cotu-se  he  was  a  Presby- 
terian. Wounded  In  World  War  II,  In  the 
Korean  War.  and  now  In  this  one.  "Just  don't 
call  my  wUe  yet.  I'll  be  well."  Then  a  little 
prayer. 

Just  outside  that  room,  the  first  bed  at 
which  I  stopped  contained  a  young  Negro. 
Specialist  4th  Class  David  Green.  Both  feet 
were   gone  and   there   was  a  shattered   arm. 


He  too  was  a  Presbyterian  from  a  small  town 
near  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  He  bright- 
ened up  when  I  told  him  I  was  an  honorary 
citizen  of  that  city.  But  he  was  not  downcast 
by  his  strange  new  figtire  and  the  adjust- 
ments which  awaited  him. 

They  are  great  men — not  boys— men  of 
strength  and  courage,  of  patience  and  loyalty, 
of  whom  we  should  all  be  proud.  Proud  of  the 
bright  young  Foreign  Service  officers— proud 
of  all  our  sacrificial  men  and  women. 

And  now  as  never  before,  the  people  of  this 
land  and  the  folk  who  belong  to  the  house- 
hold of  faith  are  called  upon  to  study,  to 
pray,  to  keep  a  sensitive  conscience,  to  speak 
where  competent,  to  guide  where  able,  to 
help  in  every  way  create  the  atmosphere 
which  gives  the  will  to  persevere  until  the 
new  day  dawns  and  a  better  world  emerges 
for  them  yonder  and  for  us.  The  call  to  the 
Christian  is  to  serve  the  religious  needs  of 
all  elements  including  our  statesmen  and 
troops  and,  above  all  else,  preserve  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Christian  fellowship. 

Today,  I  wanted  you  to  know  something  of 
this  experience  as  I  reflect  upon  the  reminis- 
cent words  of  Ezekiel,  "I  sat  where  they 
sat"— for  a  season.  And  let  us  all  be  better 
for  It. 
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REPORT  BY  JUDGE  RAYMOND  PACE 
ALEXANDER,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
ON  HIS  MISSION  TO  GENEVA 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  two  events 
of  great  moment  were  held  in  Geneva 
during  the  month  of  July  this  year :  the 
•World  Peace  Through  Law  Conference 
and  the  World  Assembly  of  Judges.  The 
official  representative  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association  at  these  events  was  Hon. 
Raymond  Pace  Alexander,  of  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  4,  Philadelphia.  Judge 
Alexander  is  a  distinguished  and  highly 
articulate  member  of  the  judiciary  of 
my  State.  I  am  sure  that  his  report  on 
his  mission  to  Geneva  will  be  of  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Mission  to  Geneva 
{By  Hon.  Raymond  Pace  Alexander) 
Charter  flights  In  crowded  planes  to  faroS 
places  m  the  world  are  Just  the  things  for 
the  bold  and  adventurous,  those  forgetful  of 
age— and  especially  for  the  young  in  heart 
We  hope  that  we  qualified  for  this  test  In  at 
least  one  of  these  categories.  After  many 
years  of  llylng  "on  our  own"  In  various  parts 
of  the  world,  we  undertook  this,  our  first 
"group  flight",  leaving  John  F.  Kennedy 
(New  York)  Airport  with  150  others,  a  capac- 
ity crowd,  via  KLM,  of  whom  at  the  start 
we  knew  perhaps  but  10.  When  we  returned 
to  New  York  late  at  night  on  August  1st. 
after  Journevlng  to  five  countries,  we  knew 
evervone— most  of  them  by  name,  and  we 
enjoved  the  company  and  companionship  ol 
all'  We  recommend  such  an  experience  to 
others,  especially  for  the  next  conference  of 
this  great  group  of  pioneers  among  the  bar 
and  bench  from  almost  every  country  In  the 
world,  seeking  the  formula,  until  now  so 
distressingly  elusive,  for  World  Peace 
Through  The  Process  of  World  Law. 

As  usual,  there  were  the  normal  prelmu- 
narv  travel  problems.  We  took  all  the  neces- 
sary health  precautions;  Injections  and  au 
medical  tests.  We  updated  passports,  gath- 
ered information  about  expected  weather 
and.  having  been  "expertly"  advised  to  looic 
out  for  foul,  cold,  rainy  weather  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  Holland,  we 
lugged   raincoats,    overcoate,   sweaters,    etc, 


which,  when  we  had  for  the  full  month  per- 
fect "Atlantic  City  August"  weather,  we 
came  darned  close  to  throwing  all  those 
hea^-y  things  overboard.  We  never  vised 
any! 

1  You  notice  I  have  used  the  pronoun  "we" 
frequently.  That's  not  the  poetic  use  of  the 
word.  The  "we",  as  used  here,  refers  to  "my" 
Sadie  Alexander,  who  was  my  constant  and 
invaluable  companion  on  this  trip,  and  who. 
as  I  reflect,  has  been  for  quite  a  number  of 
years. ) 

I  am  reminded  that  this  is  not  a  travelogue, 
so  I  must  get  down  to  the  business  of  the 
moment.  But  I  only  wish  time  and  space 
permitted  me  to  relate  to  our  bar  my  expe- 
riences at  the  Hague,  where  the  Ijiterna- 
tional  Court  of  Jtistlce  presides.  That  beau- 
tiful Peace  Palace  which  also  houses  the 
Permanent  Coiirt  of  Arbitration  and  the 
Academy  of  International  Law  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  gift  of  $1,500,000  In  1903 
by  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  buildings,  so  functional  and 
efficient  for  the  operation  of  courts,  confer- 
ences, public  meetings,  etc  ,  In  all  Europe. 
Our  meetings  with  a  score  of  young  lawyers 
and  law  teachers  from  the  now  independent 
governments  in  Africa,  viz:  Sierra  Leone, 
Nigeria,  The  Ivory  Coast.  Niger,  Cameroon, 
Senegal,  Gabon,  some  of  whon  (six  from 
Nigeria)  had  studied  for  three  long  years 
in  Russia,  telling  us  In  great  detail  their 
pangs  of  disillusionment  with  "all  things 
Russian"  left  us  deeply  sensitive  to  their 
need  for  friendly  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. When  these  brilliant  young  African 
students,  all  In  their  mld-twentles,  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  their  governments,  probed 
deeper  Into  the  mj-stery  of  racial  conflict  In 
oiir  beloved  country  (Detroit  had  just  fol- 
lowed Newark  In  rioting  and  It  was  over  the 
front  pages  of  all  European  papers )  we  f otind 
ourselves  In  an  unexpected  seminar,  not  on 
the  agenda  of  that  afternoon  s  session  of  the 
Academy  of  International  Law  in  the  peace- 
ful and  quiet  city  of  Hague,  in  Holland. 

The  World  Peace  Through  Law  Conference 
and  the  World  Assembly  of  Judges  brought 
together  approximately  2,000  lawyers  and 
300  Judges,  representing  more  than  100  na- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  largest  number  repre- 
senting a  single  country,  second  only  to  the 
United  States,  came  from  far-away  Australia. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  together  had  ap- 
proximately 100  representatives,  excellent  by 
any  standard.  It  would  be  expected  that  the 
United  States,  the  founder  and  the  moving 
party  In  this  conference  on  the  quest  for 
World  Peace  would  outnumber  all  other  na- 
tions. America  must  have  contributed  1.200 
persons.  In  third  place  was.  as  expected,  the 
Swiss,  followed  closely  by  the  United  King- 
dom. France  and.  surprisingly,  In  my  judg- 
ment, Africa  and  the  Middle  East  and,  not 
surprising,  none  came  from  Russia  although 
two  promised  to  attend  but  failed  to  appear. 
With  pleasure,  and  again  with  surprise,  not 
only  did  Yugoslavia  send  representatives  but 
their  spokesmen  were  men  of  brilliance  and 
great  competence. 

The  opening  day's  program,  which  present- 
ed an  excellent  group  of  speakers,  to  which 
I  will  devote  some  space  later,  was  enlivened 
by  a  significant  address  by  the  Hon.  Blazo 
Jovanovlc,  President  of  Uie  Constitutional 
Court  of  Yugoslavia.  On  other  days,  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Yugoslavia  made  equally 
Impressive  addresses. 

The  remarkable  and  significant  thing 
about  the  entire  conference  was  that  there 
gathered  In  Geneva,  many  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  homeland  of  the  great  major- 
ity. 2.300  men  and  women  of  the  law  who 
came  this  long  distance  to  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  Palais  des  Nations,  to 
contribute  their  best  effort  to  the  solution 
of  the  most  complex  and  vexatious  problem 
of  the  Ages;  viz..  How  and  In  What  ways 
can  laws   be   enacted   and   adopted   by    AU 


nations  of  the  world  that  will  have  suffi- 
ciently strong  Sanctions  that  will  be  binding 
on  All  nations  that  will  prevent  War  from 
Ever  happening  aealn. 

Tlie  timing  of  the  conference  could  not 
have  been  more  perfect,  what  with  the 
Arab-Israeli  War  Just  concluded  and  a  most 
uneasy  truce  "simmering":  the  break-away 
of  Blafra  from  Nigeria  and  the  interrupted 
"I'acation"  flight  of  Ex-Premler  Tshombe 
from  his  luxurious  hide-away  In  Spain,  in- 
terrupted via  kidnapping  over  Algeria  and 
possibly  a  oneway  return  ticket  to  his  be- 
loved Congo  for  execution  which  might  once 
more  erupt  in  flames  the  entire  Congo  and 
Sub-Sahara  Africa.  (Did  I  fail  to  mention 
Vietnam?) 

But  these  men  and  women  In  Geneva  were 
there  on  serious  btisiness  and  went  to  work 
earnestly  on  one  of  the  most  thoughtfully 
prepared  programs  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law  that  man  could  devise.  And  let  me  em- 
phasize that  the  representatives  of  our  re- 
nowned Philadelphia  Bar  Association,  al- 
though limited  In  numbers.  I  regret  to  say. 
rendered  very  significant  services  to  this 
problem  In  this  weighty  program.  Former 
Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen,  a  Cochalrman 
of  World  Law  Day.  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Inaugural  bay's  Ceremony  at  the  Pa- 
lais des  Nations.  He  made  an  excellent  speech 
and  was  accorded  perhaps  the  most  enthusi- 
astic applause  of  any  of  the  12  distinguished 
speakers  from  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  His  strong  dissent  from  our  present 
escalation  In  Vietnam  no  doubt  accounted 
for  It.  I  will  comment  later  on  the  private 
antl-U.S. -Vietnam  feelings  of  most  of  the  na- 
tionals of  foreign  governments  present.  Ber- 
nard G.  Segal.  Esq  ,  our  own  former  chan- 
cellor, with  his  good  wife  Jerri,  was  present. 
Mr.  Segal  was  chairman  of  the  Tuesday 
morning  sessions,  July  11th.  on  the  subject, 
"Space  Law  and  International  Communica- 
tions", and  handled  his  assignment  very  ef- 
fectively. This  session  and  others  were  of  four 
hours  duration  from  8:30  a  m.  to  12:30  and 
no  "ten  minute"  Intermissions  I  (Judges, 
note  that!) 

Richard  P.  Brown,  Esq.  was  "everything" 
and  "everywhere".  He  has  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Movement  from  Its  earliest  days;  he  has  con- 
tributed generously  of  his  own  funds  and 
raised  large  sums  of  money  frona  many 
sources.  Including  many  firms  and  members 
of  our  own  bar.  I  wish  space  f>ermltted  caxry- 
Ing  these  names,  He  has  been  the  strong 
right  arm  in  this  area  of  the  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Rhyne.  President  of  the  "World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center"  at  Geneva  and  de- 
serves our  praise.  His  lovely  and  capable  wife, 
Dorothy,  was  very  active  in  setting  up  and 
carrying  out  the  excellent  Ladles'  program, 
which  was  a  real  feature  of  this  Conference, 
Philip  W,  Amram,  Esq.,  lawyer-author, 
formerly  of  the  Wolf.  Block,  Schorr  firm,  but 
now  practicing  very  actively  at  the  Washing- 
ton, DC.  bar,  with  Emllle  Weyl  Amram,  was 
present.  Phil  Amram.  Sadie  and  Raymond 
Alexander  have  long  been  friends.  Phil  and 
I  were  classmates  at  the  great  old  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia.  Then  we  were 
separated.  Phil  went  to  study  agriculture. 
To  my  surprise,  j-ears  later  Phil  and  Sadie 
became  classmates  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School  and  close  friends  on  the 
Review  and  graduated  together  In  1927.  (Phil, 
Sadie  and  I  still  argue  about  who  Is  older. 
etc.)  He  was  on  the  program  of  the  World 
Assembly  ol  Judges  at  the  closing  session  and 
did  an  excellent  Job, 

Clarence  E.  Hall.  Esq.,  with  his  good  wife. 
Dorothy  K.,  was  present  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  work  on  the  Conimittee  Concern- 
ing the  International  Aspects  of  Probate  Law, 
and  Robert  B.  Ely,  3rd,  Esq.,  now  Trust  Offi- 
cer of  the  Byrn  Mawr  Trust  Company,  was 
also  among  the  lawyers  from  our  great  City 
and  contributed  well  his  share  toward  naak- 
ing  this  a  great  and  successful  Conference. 


Mrs.  Alexander  was  active  In  the  Working 
Sessions  and  Committees  concerned  with 
"Human  Rights"  and  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Seminar". 

(We  always  fear  an  oversight  In  falling  to 
name  s<3meone  who  may  have  been  present. 
Forgive  us.  If  this  happens.  We  saw  the  name 
of  Morris  M.  Wexler  "among  those  expected" 
but  we  did  not  see  him.) 

Limitation  of  space  prevents  this  rap- 
porteur from  treating  this  conference  in 
greater  detail.  I  must  tell  you  something  of 
the  history  of  this  organlzr.tlon— how  and 
by  whom  It  was  formed  and  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  Its  growth,  and  something  of  Its  fu- 
ture. Charles  S.  Rhyne.  a  former  President  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  ntirsed  for 
many  years  the  Idea  of  the  need  for  a  World 
Association  of  Lawyers  in  the  quest  of  World 
Law  for  Peace.  It  is  by  Its  very  nature  and 
purpose,  and  Intentionally,  without  hard 
and  fast  rules  governing  membership.  Its 
membership  Is  open  to  lawyers  from  coun- 
tries over  the  entire  world.  It  had  Its  be- 
ginnings In  Washington  and  Its  first  World 
Conference  In  Athens  In  1963.  The  second 
Conference,  much  larger  In  attendance  than 
Geneva,  was  held  In  Washington,  DC,  In 
July  of  1965.  The  impact  of  the  conference  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  which  was  attended  by 
leading  lawyers,  statesmen  and  jurists 
throughout  the  world  and  the  steady  stream 
of  reports  of  that  conference,  the  reviews, 
releases  and  lectures  by  those  attending  the 
meetings  enhanced  Its  standing,  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  The  restilt  waB 
the  enormous  Interest  shown  Ui  the  July 
1967  Geneva  World  Conference. 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this 
organization,  one  should  see  and  read  the 
program  of  the  meetings  and  seminars,  and 
study  the  subjects  on  the  agenda  and  the 
"work"  papers  at  the  July  1967  conference. 
The  94-page  program  (only  the  last  six  de- 
voted to  ads)  was  filled  with  these  details 
printed  in  EngUsh,  French  and  Spanish,  ac- 
companied by  the  photograplis  of  some  of 
the  officers  and  prominent  participants. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  confer- 
ence (Simday,  July  9th)  was  taken  up  with 
the  registration  of  the  2.300  lau-yers  and 
Judges  attending  this  joint  session.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  World  Assembly  of  Judges  which  Is  an 
outgrowth  and  extension  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Coriference.  As  Indicated  above, 
some  300  judges  attended  this  branch  of 
the  conference  which,  except  for  a  different 
meeting  place,  maintained  Its  Identity  with 
the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Conference. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  meetings 
of  various  Executive  Committees  of  the  two 
conferences,  plus  a  most  interesting  recep- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Intercontinental  (ladles  In- 
vited! hosted  Jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
S'l^^^ss  Bar  and  the  Geneva  Bar. 

It  will  be  Impossible,  as  much  as  I  should 
like  to,  to  give  you  a  fully  detailed  accotmt 
of  all  the  really  important  and  truly  inter- 
esting events  on  this  six-day,  jam-packed 
program.  There  are  some  however,  of  such 
significance  and  so  colorful  and  unusual 
that  deserve  si>ecial  attention.  The  first  Is 
the  Inaugural  Ceremonial  Session  of  Monday, 
July  10th,  held  in  the  beautiful  amphithea- 
tre of  the  Palais  des  Nations  (the  United 
Nations  office  In  Geneva  i .  The  colorful  World 
Procession  of  Judges  from  countries  the 
world  over  wearing  their  robes  In  various  col- 
ors (and  many  their  wigs)  slowly  marching 
In  pairs,  down  the  center  aisle,  from  the  rear 
toward  the  stage  (a  distance  of  one-half  the 
length  of  our  Convention  Hall )  was  a  drama 
which  I  shall  long  remember  Only  the  judges 
from  America  were  robed  In  solemn  black, 
traditional  with  us.  Those  from  Asia;  Japan, 
the  Republic  of  China.  Vietnam.  Malaysia. 
Thailand.  Singapore.  Korea,  the  Philippines 
and  Pakistan  were  robed  in  brilliant  colors. 
Some  were  crimson,  lavender,  blue,  green, 
etc.,  trimmed  with  either  coUars  or  aca- 
demic capes  of  contrasting  colors.  Those  from 
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Koren      Vietnam,     Thailand     and     Malaysia 
were  trimmed  down  the  tront  with  long  pan- 
els of  ermine.  These  judges  and  those  from 
India  wore  small  round  hats  of  various  col- 
ors   The  judges  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada.  Australia,  and  former  British  Colo- 
nial  possessions   in   Africa    (Nigeria.   Ghana, 
Tanzania.  Ruanda*  and  the  West  Indies  (Ja- 
maica. Trinidad.  Barbados,   etc.)    wore   their 
colorful    robes    and     traditional    long    wigs 
which  proved  to  be  very  uncomfortably  warm 
in    the    great    auditorium    during    the    more 
than  three  and  one-halt  hours  of  that  ses- 
sion. The  judges  from  Africa  wore  very  col- 
orful gowns,  mostly  green,  blue  and  purple, 
very    sedately    trimmed.    The    three    Judges 
from  Ethiopia,  the  Chief  Justice,  a  very  tall 
man    of    spare    build,    sharp    features,    gray 
hair  and  a  neat  beard,  were  impressive,  each 
wearing  a  long   green  robe,  trimmed  in  red 
and  a  small  crown-shaped  hat.  It  remained 
for   us  from   America  to  Join   this  beautiful 
pageant  in  our  dull,  sombre,  black  robes   not 
even  broken  by  wearing  our  University.  Law^ 
Graduate  or  Honorary  Degree  hood.  This  is 
something  that  we  in  America  shouid  sert- 
ouslv  consider.  A  dozen  photographs  of  this 
assembly   will   be   our  "treasure   photos     for 
ihe  future    (  Manv  Judges  from  America,  the 
writer    among    them.    Joined    the    procession 
without  judicial  attire  i 

The  Inaugural  Ceremonial  Session  pre- 
sented an  impressive  list  of  speakers.  Simul- 
taneous translation  facilities  were  available 
at  each  chair  for  the  large  throng  of  some 
2  500  persons  present.  The  majority  of 
speeches  were  delivered  in  either  English  or 
French  Those  in  Spanish  also  had  Immedi- 
ate translation.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
was  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  President. 
Seated  with  him  were  our  own  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Earl  Warren, 
the  Hon.  Andre  Pauchaud,  President  of  the 
Federal  Tribunal  of  Switzerland,  the  Hon. 
Blazo  Jovanovlc,  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Court  of  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Hon^ 
William  S.  Thompson,  Secretary-General  of 
the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Conference. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  brief 
summary  of  these  excellent  addresses,  valu- 
able and  important  as  they  were,  for  obvious 
reasons.  A  full  record  has  been  made  of  each 
and  will  appear  in  a  bound  volume  in  the 
near  future.  I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if 
I  did  not  record  here  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  and  the  countries  they 
represented 

First  and  out  of  turn,  we  were  privileged 
to  hear  the  President  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  the  Hon.  Abdul  Rahman 
Pashwak.  who  flew  In  that  morning  from 
New  York,  and.  because  of  the  Arab-IsraeU 
•■peace"  talks  still  In  a  state  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, had  to  fly  right  back  to  New  York; 
then  in  order,  the  Hon.  Pierre  Audeud.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Geneva  Bar:  Hon.  Carlo  Bonettl, 
President  Swiss  Federation  of  Lawyers:  Hon. 
Andre  Chavanne.  President  of  the  Geneva 
Council  of  State;  Hon.  Pier  Splnelll,  Under- 
secretary of  the  U.N.  (Director  of  the  U.N. 
office  at  Geneva).  Hon.  Ludwlg  von  Moos. 
Federal  Counselor  of  Switzerland;  Hon. 
Andre  Panchaud.  President  of  the  Federal 
Tribunal  of  Switzerland;  Hon.  Blazo  Jovano- 
vlc I  Yugoslavia )  and  our  own  Chief  Justice 
Warren. 

At  this  point  of  the  program  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  "World  Charter  for  the  Rule  of 
Law"  was  given  by  the  Hon.  Rene  Cassln. 
President  of  the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  to  the  conference.  Justice  Cassln  Is  a 
handsome  man.  83  years  of  age.  small  In 
stature,  sharp  face  and  eyes,  gray  and  bald- 
ing with  small  goatee,  who  In  receiving  the 
award  spoke  brilliantly  and  beautifully  with 
gest'ores  and  a  feeling  characteristic  of  the 
eloquent  French  scholars  of  past  generations. 
At  these  ceremonies,  following  the  above 
addresses,  came  the  International  Observ- 
ance of  World  Law  Day,  at  which  the  follow- 
ing made  addresses ; 


The  Hon  Terje  Wold,  Chief  Justice  of  Nor- 
way Hon.  Mastoshl  Yokota.  Chief  Justice  of 
Japan.  Hon.  Albert  Brunols.  President  of  the 
Paris  Bar  and,  finally,  our  own  fellow  Phila- 
delphia barrister,  the  Hon,  Harold  E.  Stassen 
who,  as  mentioned  above,  received  a  rousing 
and  prolonged  applause  for  his  timely  ad- 
dress on  present  world  conditions  and  fears 
for  the  future,  unless  constructive  measures 
for  World  Peace  Through  Law  were  adopted 
at  this  meeting.  .     »    „  j 

All  these  addresses  of  brilliant  content  and 
vigorous  delivery  bore  an  optimistic  note  on 
the  subject  at  Issue:  "World  Peace  Through 
Law  ■  but  not  without  the  realization  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  ahead  In  achieving 
the  same  At  the  very  moment  of  this  meet- 
ing the  air  waves  and  the  printed  news 
media  were  filled  with  danger  signals  fore- 
boding evil  days  ahead  In  pursuing  our  goals 
But  these  speakers  and  those  to  whom  l 
shall  now  briefly  refer  and  their  topics  were 
content  to  think  of  and  keep  their  ears  at- 
tuned to  the  future.  Let  me  pass  quickly  to 
the  Working  Session. 

MONDAY,    JTJT-T    10 

A  The  principal  topics  discussed  were: 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes:  Inter- 
national Courts,  Arbitration  and  Concilia- 
tion under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Tunisia,  Hon.  Mongl  Slim, 
assisted  by  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador  to 
the  Holy  See,  Enrique  Ponce  y  Carbo.  The 
oanel  consisted  of  (names  omitted)  rep- 
resentatives from  (1)  Yugoslavia,  France, 
two  from  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan. 

B.  Disarmament. 

Chaired  by  Hon.  Javad  Sadr  of  Iran.  Work 
Piper  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Zafar  (Pakistan).  Pan- 
elists from  Ethiopia,  Yugoslavia,  India,  and 
Canada. 

C.    TXTESDAT,    JOXY    11 

(8:30  to  5:30  pjn) 

(An  hour  for  lunch!!!) 

( 1 )  Space  Law  and  International  Commu- 
nications. ,^^         _ 

Hon  Chairman.  Abdul  Kadlr,  the  Attorney 
General  of  Malaysia.  Active  Chairman.  Hon, 
Bernard  G.  Segal,  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association.  The  speakers 
were  from  U.S.A.  (four  In  number),  and  Nor- 
way. Netherlands  and  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

The  commentators  were  the  Hon.  Nich- 
olas deB  Katzenbach.  USA  and  Pierre  LaUve, 
Switzerland. 

(2)  Research  and  Legal  Information  by 
Computer. 

Chairman.  Janghlr  Kerlmov.  member  of 
Academy  of  Sciences  U.S.S.R. 

Work  "paper:  Colin  Tapper  (England). 

The  panelists  were  from  (1)  USA  (2)  Ger- 
many (3)   Italy  (4)   Belgium  (5)   France  (6) 

The  U.N.  ,    „  . 

(3)  Industrial   and  Intellectual  Property. 
(Patents.   Trademarks   and   Copyrights) 
Chairman.  Professor  L.  and  James  Harris. 

George  Washington  University.  Panelists 
from  (1)  Cameroon;  (2)  USA;  (3)  Germany; 
(4)    B.I.R.P.I.   (5)    The  U.N. 

(4)  Transnational  Trade  and  Investments. 
Hon    Chairman,  the  Hon.  Gunnar  Lager- 


Hon.  Chairman,  the  Hon.  P.  G.  Menon, 
Law  Minister  of  India.  „     .   ,     tt      ., 

Chairman,  His  Excellency,  Mustafa  Kamll 
Yasseen    Ambassador  of  Iraq  to  Switzerland. 

Work     Paper— Karel     Vasak     (Council     of 

"panelists  from:  (1)  Italy;  (2)  C.I.C.R.; 
(3)   Netherlands;   (4)  France;   (5)   the  U,N. 

D.  WEDNESDAY,  JtTLY  12    (9  A,  M.) 

(1)  Impact    of    Science    and    Technology 

on  Law.  _       ,      t.      . 

Hon  Chairman,  Hon.  Joslp  Brnclc,  Presi- 
dent  Council  of  Judicial  Affairs,  Yugoslavia. 

Chairman.  Hon.  Philip  C.  Jessup.  Judge, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Work  Paper:  C.  Wilfred  Jenks,  Esq.,  I.L.O. 

Panelist,  Howard  K.  Shapar,  Esq.,  USA. 

(2)  Legal  Aspects  of  Peaceful  Cooperation 
Among  Nations.  ,,„ 

Hon  Chairman,  Hon.  S.  C.  Silkln,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Chairman,  Hon.  Nagendra  Singh,  Secretary 
to  the  President  of  India. 

Work  Paper  by  Lucien  Sfez,  Jean  Pierre 
Cot   (France),  and  A.  BoUntnlneanu   (Rou- 

°^Panel'ists:    (1)    Mexico;    (2)    Australia;    (3) 
USA;   (4)   Ghana;    (5)   Tanzania, 

(3)  Human  Rights. 
Hon.     Chairman,     Her     Royal     Highness, 

Ashraf  Pahlavl,  Princess  of  Iran.        _  ,  ^  ^ 

Chairman.  Nazir  Ahmad  IQian,  Pakistan 
(Chairman  Khan  received  the  Outstanding 
Lawyer  of  the  World  Award  In  1965) . 

Work  Paper:  A,  H.  Robertson  (Council  of 

Panelists:  (1)  Yugoslavia;  (2)  USA;  (3) 
Republic  of  China;   (4)   U.N. 

(4)  Research,  Legal  Education  and  Train- 

Hon  Chairman,  Hon.  Antoine  Gulmali. 
Minister  of  Justice.  Central  African  Republic. 

Chairman.  Carlos  A  Dunshee  de  Abramenes, 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  BrazU, 

Panelists:  (1  )  Ecuador;  (2)  Ethiopia;  (3) 
U.N.;  (4)  England. 

( 5 )  World  Charter  for  the  Rule  of  Law. 
Chairman.    Marc    Ancel,    Esq.,    Consellleur 

D'Etat. 
Sections: 

(a)  World  Law  Code. 

Prof.  Martiel  Trlcaud.  a  la  Paculte  Libre  de 
Droit.  Paris. 

(  b)  Computerization  of  Law. 

Lucien  Mehl.  ConseUleur  D'Etat.  Prance. 

(c)   EtTectlve  International  Court  System. 

Manfred  Simon,  former  President.  Court  of 
Appeal,  Paris. 

Louis  Pettitl,  Avocat,  Paris. 

(di  Enforcement  of  Decisions  of  Inter- 
national Tribunal. 

Hon.  Philllpe  Gastamblde,  former  Presi- 
dent. International  Union  of  Lawyers. 

Raymond  Geouffre,  Avocat  of  the  Courts 
of  Paris. 
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^Chairman.   Indo-Paklstan   Boundary   Case 

Tribunal.  ,  ^  , 

Chairman.  Aron  Broches.  General  Counsel. 

World  Bank. 

Work  Paper  by  C.  M.  Schmltthoff   (Eng- 

Panellstfi  from  (1)  Canada:  (2)  USA;  (3) 
Yugoslavia:   (4)  Turkey;    (5)   Germany;    (6) 

U.N. 

(5)  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Sem- 

Hon.  Chairman,  the  Hon.  Vernon  P.  Wil- 
cox.  Minister   of  Transport.   Australia. 

Chairman.  Hon.  Eugene  J.  Morris   (USA). 

Panelists  from  (1)  The  U.N.;  (2)  USA: 
(3)   Malaysia. 

(6)  Development  of  Law  by  International 
Organization. 


E.    THURSDAY,    JtTLY     13 

(A)  Report  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center. 

(B)  OrgaiUzation  of  Sections  of  the  Center, 

(C)  Work  Program  for  the  Future. 

CUl  to  order  by:  The  Hon  Nobuo  Naritomi, 
Vice  President  of  The  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center. 

Presiding  Officer:  The  Hon.  Chailes  S. 
Rhyne,  President,  The  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center. 

(D)  International  Association  of  Law  Li- 
braries. 

2  30— 5  P.M.  Final  Plenary  Session. 

( 1 )  The  Reading  and  Adoption  of  Reports. 
Resolutions  from  the  Various  Committees. 

(2)  Approval  of  the  Geneva  Documents. 
The  entire  evening  of  Thursday,  July  13lh 

was  given  over  to  what  I  am  happy  to  report, 
with  excellent  weather  favoring  the  large  as- 
sembly, two  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
social  "affairs. 

Hon.  PhllUpe  Gastamblde,  former  Presi- 
dent, International  Union  of  Lawyers. 

Raymond  Geouffre.  Avocat  of  the  Courts 
of  Paris. 


E.   THURSDAY,    JULY    13 

(A)  Report  of  The  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center. 

(B)  Organization     of     Sections     of     the 

Center. 

(C)  Work  Program  for  the  Future. 

7  pm.  (a)  Reception  (ladies  present) 
jointly  hosted  by  the  President  of  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  and  Chairman  of 
the  World  Assembly  of  Judges  at  the  Hotel 
Intercontinental,  where  all  meetings  were 
held.  This  reception  was  held  outdoors  on 
the  Terrace  surrounding  the  swimming  pool. 
After  a  week  of  very  hard  work  In  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  lawyers  and  Judges  par- 
ticipated with  real  determination,  it  Is  un- 
necessary to  state  that  the  reception  and  the 
banquet  following  were  well  attended  and 
enjoyed. 

8:30   p.m.    (b)    Banquet    (ladies    present) 

Ballroom  Hotel  Intercontinental  (Black  Tie). 

Chairman  of  the  banquet,  the  Hon.  Orison 

S.    Marden.    President,    the    American    Bar 

Association. 

Cochairman.   the  Hon.   Robert  G.  Storey. 
President.  Southwestern  Legal  Center. 

At  this  beautiful  banquet,  attended  by 
some  1.500  ladles  and  gentlemen  there  were 
very  few  speeches.  Tliere  was  an  Interesting 
musical  and  vocal  program  after  which  two 
awards  were  presented.  The  first  was  to  the 
Hon  Rene  Cassln.  He  was  named  the  Out- 
standing Jurist  of  the  World.  1967.  because 
of  his  great  work  culminating  in  the  adop- 
tion of  "The  World  Charter  for  the  Rule  of 
Law".  This  brilliant  and  Interesting  jurist 
spoke  as  I  have  related  before,  eloquently  and 
vigorously  In  his  beautiful  native  French 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
him.  The  second  award  was  to  the  Outstand- 
ing Legal  Scholar  of  the  World.  1967,  The 
person  honored  was  an  Australian  lawv-er 
who  was  unable  to  be  present.  His  fellow 
countryman  made  an  excellent  address  spiced 
with  good  humor  and.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  100  lawyers  attended  from 
that  far-away  place  In  the  world  (combined 
with  New  Zealand),  the  largest  attendance 
present  next  to  the  USA,  the  guests  re- 
sponded with  thunderous  applause. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  documenting  the 
many  sessions  of  the  World  Assembly  of 
Judges  which  were  held  concurrently  with 
the  sessions  devoted  to  World  Peace  Through 
Law,  The  Judges  met  at  the  Ecumenical 
Center  a  building  within  walking  distance 
of  the  meetings  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  group,  about  four  city  blocks  distant. 
Those  interested  In  both  meetings  had  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  going  from  place  to 
place  to  participate  in  both  programs.  (That 
was  really  for  the  ambitious.)  I  feel  that  a 
few  words  should  be  devoted  to  the  meetings 
of  the  World  Assembly  of  Judges,  though  in 
much  less  detail.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
was  the  Inaugural  meeting  of  this  assembly. 
The  Chairman  of  the  World  Assembly  Is 
our  own  distinguished  United  States  Chief 
Justice,  Earl  Warren.  The  Vice  Chairman  for 
Europe  is  Chief  Justice  Terje  W'old  of  Nor- 
way. The  Vice  Chairman  for  Africa  is  Chief 
Justice  Adetokunbo  Ademola  of  Nigera.  The 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  Americas  Is  Ex-Justlce 
Luis  Maria  Boffi  Boggero  of  Argentina.  The 
Vice  Chairman  for  Asia  and  Australia  is  Chief 
Justice  Masatosri  Yokota  of  Japan.  The  Sec- 
retary is  Chief  Justice  Hugh  O.  B.  Wooding 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The  Treasurer  Is 
Justice  Fritz  Haberlin  of  Switzerland.  The 
Executive  Director  is  Harry  Leroy  Jones,  Esq., 
USA. 

The  first  session,  presided  over  by  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  witnessed  brilliant  ad- 
dresses by  our  own  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Chief  Justices  of  Switzerland,  Norway,  Ni- 
geria, Japan,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
Presidents  of  four  International  Tribunals 
and  finally,  but  perhaps  the  most  dramatic, 
the  most  forceful  and  best  communicated 
appeal  of  any  of  those  who  preceded  him,  by 
our  own  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black.  He  is  now. 


as  all  of  you  know,  a  very  frail  man.  ap- 
proaching." If  not  actually.  80  years  of  age. 
He  spoke  for  20  minutes  without  a  single 
note  of  paper  or  manuscript.  His  pungent 
remarks  about  his  own  personal  fears  for  the 
future  of  the  world,  for  the  survival  of  man- 
kind, "...  of  you  here  today  and  myself  .  .  ." 
so  Interspersed  with  references  from  the 
pages  of  past  and  current  history,  so  scrup- 
ulously delivered,  left  his  audience  spell- 
bound" with  piercing,  poignant  emotion. 

Space  and  time  limitations  prevent  more 
than  a  brief  word  on  the  remaining  sessions 
of  this  Important  group,  which  discussed 
such  matters  on  the  following  days  as: 

(a)  The  Education,  Selection  and  Training 
of  the  Judiciary. 

With  special  emphasis  on  these  problems 
facing  the  developing  countries.  We  heard 
the  following  discuss  these  subjects: 

(1)  The  Chief  Justice  of  The  PhUlpplnes. 

(2)  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India. 

(3)  The  Chief  Justice  of  Japan. 

(4)  Attorney  General  of  Malaysia. 

(5)  The  Chief  Justice  of  Liberia  and  the 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  Third  Judicial  Session  discussed: 

(a)  Court  congestion  (incidentally,  a 
World  Problem — not  only  in  the  USA  and 
Philadelphia!). 

(bi   Modernization  of  Calendar  Control. 

( c  I    Possible  use  of  Computers. 

The  discussants  were  from  the  USA.  Italy 
and  the  Republic  of  China. 

( d )    Operations  of  Appellate  Court. 

By  representatives  from  (1)  Yugoslavia; 
(2)  France  and  (3)  Venezuela. 

(6)  Supervisory  Functions  of  Highest 
Courts. 

Discussed  by  Chief  Justices  of  Canada  and 
Ireland. 

Tills  was  indeed  a  working  conference  of 
law^-ers  and  Judges.  These  men  and  women 
(there  must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred 
women  lawyers  In  attendance,  but  all  too  few 
women  Judges)  were  a  dedicated  lot.  The 
writer,  your  representative,  sensing  the  need 
for  a  long  number  of  years,  reenforced  by  the 
Suez  Canal-Egypt  dispute,  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo crisis,  the  Cyprus  dispute,  the  India- 
Pakistan  confrontation  In  1965.  and  the  all 
too  recent  Israeli-Arab  confrontation,  pre- 
pared and  presented  a  resolution  that  I 
thought  would  point  up  the  weakness  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  need  for  strengthen- 
ing that  great  organization  to  the  attention 
of   the  world   today. 

This  resolution  was  as  follows: 
"To    The    Geneva    World    Conference    on 
World  Peace  Through  Law."  July  9.  1967: 

"We  recommend  that  this  Assembly  go  on 
record  by  vote  of  the  numbers  assembled  to 
urge  the  following: 

"(l)  That  the  United  Nations,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date,  meet  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  exercising  the  power  reserved  to  It 
under  the  Charter  establishing  the  United 
Nations.  Sec.  109  thereof,  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  bring  it  up  to  date 
with  the  ever  growing  and  extending  needs 
of  this  World  Organization  required  by  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  world  today. 

"The  necessity  for  this  is  made  clear  by 
the  experience  of  22  years  since  the  birth  of 
the  U.N.  at  San  Francisco  in  1945.  During 
those  years  tensions  have  been  constant; 
crises  threatening  the  peace  of  the  world 
have  been  frequent  and  only  too  recently, 
one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  costly  of  wars, 
costly  In  the  toll  of  lives  taken  and  property 
destroyed,  has  Just  ended  in  an  uneasy  truce. 
"These  recurring  outbreaks,  however 
minor  and  far  distant,  can  never  be  dis- 
missed as  inconsequential.  In  these  days  of 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  capable  of 
the  destruction  without  warning,  of  the  en- 
tire civilized  world,  the  United  Nations 
Charter  must  be  amended  to  include  all  na- 
tions and  divisions  of  nations,  of  whatever 
form  of  established  government  under  which 


they  operate.  All  of  these  nations  of  the  world 
must,  by  world  law,  be  subject  to  Its  power 
and  ma'ndates.  With  this  end  ptirpose  In 
mind,  it  is  suggested  and  therefore  recom- 
mended that: 

"(a)  The  United  Nations  shall  under  its 
amended  Charter  provide  for  a  world  court 
for  peace  composed  of  15  members,  presided 
over  by  a  Chief  Justice,  appointed  by  the 
Heads  of  the  Government  of  the  15  countries 
selected  by  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  U.N.  for  such  terms  of  office 
as  designated  by  the  Assembly. 

"(b)  Tliat  the  said  Court  shall  have  power 
to  demand  and  execute  "cease  and  desist 
orders"  to  any  of  Its  member  countries  en- 
gaged upon  activities  of  any  nature  that 
may  be  crUculated  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  area  and  therefore  the  Peace  of  the 
World. 

"(C)  That  upon  failure  to  "cease  and  de- 
sist" such  activities  Immediately,  the  U.N. 
shall  request  said  "World  Court  for  Peace" 
to  demand  that  the  member  countries  In- 
volved In  such  threatened  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities to  present  their  respective  claims  or 
disputes  before  this  Tribunal  for  arbitration, 
with  the  power  to  impose  such  sanctions  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate.  Including  the 
dispatch  to  said  troubled  area  of  a  suitable 
and  nonrecallable  peace-keeping  force  of  sol- 
diers from  the  membership  countries  of  the 
U.N.  to  patrol  and  safeguard  such  areas  un- 
der the  command  of  the  U.N.  (recallable  only 
upon  vote  of  the  U.N.) . 

"(d)  That  the  U.N.  shall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  and  for  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment through  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
law  and  under  such  rules  as  may  be  enacted 
in  order  that  all  such  disputes,  grievances 
and  confrontations  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
"World  Court  for  Peace"  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  U.N.  Charter  as  amended  may  pro- 
vide. 

"  1 2  )  That  with  the  purpose  in  mind  to  end 
forever  such  threats  to  the  Peace  of  the 
World  that  occtirred  and  still  persist  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  the  not  too  far 
ago  confrontations  in  Cyprus.  Santo  Do- 
mingo. India-Pakistan  and  the  only  too  re- 
cent Israell-U.  A.  R.  conflict  and  less  dan- 
gerous but  all  too  frightening  outbreaks  In 
manv  other  areas  of  the  world,  this  body  is 
urged  to  recommend  to  U.  N,  the  Inclusion 
within  Its  membership  of  both  the  mainland 
and  Nationalist  China,  North  as  well  as  South 
Korea  North  as  well  as  South  Vietnam,  and 
further  that  no  nation  shall  hereafter  have 
the  power  of  veto  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  total  membership  of 
the  U  N  Assembly,  but.  In  Its  stead,  the  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  shall  be  decisive,  and,  as 
heretofore,  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  entire  Assembly  shall  be  de- 
terminative of  the  action  of  that  body. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"Jvidge  Raymond  Pace  Aixxandes." 
My  hope  for  a  full  debate  on  the  many 
significant  and  challenging  points  raised  in 
this  resolution  was  shortlived.  And,  upon  re- 
flection understandably  so.  My  life-long  be- 
lief and  optimism  In  dlre<'t  and  prompt 
action  to  obtain  the  desired  results  had  to  be 
relegated  to  the  slow  and  cautious  approach 
when  the  subject  is  the  United  Nations,  a 
body  now  consisting  of  some  110  nations  of 
heterogeneous  structure  In  all  parts  of  the 
great  wide  world.  We  were  cautioned  at  the 
inaugural  sessions  of  this  conference  that 
matters  affecting  the  structure  and  operation 
of  the  United  Nations  might  lead  to  serious 
political  debate  because  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  cvu-rent  war  hysteria  dialogue  In  the 
U  N  Assembly  In  session  at  that  very  mo- 
ment. The  questions  posed  In  this  resolution, 
admittedly  current  and  Important  had  to 
give  way  to  something  less  likely  to  cause 
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endless  and.  as  some  commented,  perhaps 
unprofitable  debate. 

I  regretted  this  because  we  should  always 
remember  that  we  worked  side  by  side  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  restricting  the  power  oJ 
the  Security  Council.  But  that  was  22  years 
ago  when  we  believed  that  the  Security 
Council  was  the  all-powerful  peace  keeping 
instrument  of  the  five  great  powers  acting 
together  but  capable  only  of  procedural  ac- 
tion and  ineffectual  debate  if  one  of  the  great 
five  dissented.  The  General  Assembly  was 
conceived  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  parliamen- 
tary or  multilateral  diplomacy.  It  has  long 
been  my  contention  that  this  philosophy 
needed  changing,  thus  the  reason  for  my 
resolution.  I  was  prompted  in  this  by  the  all 
too  frequent  Soviet  habit  of  using  the  veto 
in  the  protection  of  not  only  its  own  interests 
but  also  the  interest  of  states  with  which 
the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  gain  favor,  such 
as  India,  the  Arabs  and  some  of  the  emerging 
African  nations.  I  shall  resolve  to  await  the 
year  1968.  when  in  that  year,  after  twenty 
long  years  of  effort  by  the  United  Nations  to 
give  vitality  and  concrete  form  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  will  be 
celebrated.  At  least  the  year  1968  is  desig- 
nated by  the  General  Assembly  as  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year,  although  the 
United  States  is,  regrettably,  the  chief  lag- 
gard In  translating  the  global  norms  of  con- 
duct which  the  U.N.  has  been  struggling  with 
Into  basic  international  law. 

As  I  approach  the  close  of  this  report  I 
must  confess  great  optimism  for  future  con- 
ferences of  this  association.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  throughout  this 
meeting  and  in  virtually  every  address  ran 
the  theme  that  the  basis  of  all  hope  for 
peace  and  world  law  was  the  protection  of 
the  human  rights  of  mankind.  These  rights 
coupled  with  the  free  choice  of  election  to 
political  office  and  equal  standing  before  the 
law  were  considered  basic  to  the  attain- 
ment of  world  peace. 

The  lawyers  interested  In  and  those  spe- 
clallzinj  in  International  Law  have  valuable 
contributions  to  make  in  this  effort  for 
World  Peace  Through  Law.  As  emphasized 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  treaties  adopted  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
more  that  must  be  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  will  be  the  basic  for  all  future  law 
in  this  area.  These  treaties  are  now  more 
numerous  in  all  fields  than  ever  before  In  all 
world  history.  One  speaker,  the  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Nations  Assembly,  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  all  the  States  of  the 
World  should  be  compelled  to  accept  Juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court  and  be  bound 
by  all  treaties  adopted  by  this  world  body. 

Within  the  last  15  years  r  vast  new  inter- 
national universe  has  emerged  which  calls 
for  regulation,  and  hence  for  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  The  problems  of  outer  space, 
problems  concerning  the  passage  of  space 
vehicles,  the  damage  caused  by  them,  the 
use  of  the  physical  elements  of  space  for  the 
purpose  of  telecommunications,  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  value  of  food  and  min- 
erals and  chemicals  beneath  our  seas,  all  of 
which  were  brilliantly  and  expertly  discussed 
at  the  conference  are  only  the  most  obvious. 
There  are  a  host  of  other  and  equally  real 
ones.  I  raised  a  question  at  the  conference 
abovit  the  disposal  of  nuclear  as  well  as  the 
great  Industrial  wastes  that  threaten  the 
human  community,  the  pollution  of  our  seas 
and  waterways.  What  to  do  about  this? 

What  of  the  future  on  these  and  a  host  of 
other  problems — some  of  which  will  be  en- 
tirely new  to  us  when  the  next  Conference 
convenes  in  1969? 

This  was  a  truly  great  assembly  of  lawyers 
and  judges  from  some  100  nations  scattered 
throughout  this  wide,  wide  world.  Many  of 
these  came  more  than  10,000  miles  (from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand)  and  the  ma- 
jority of  ttiem  (from  America)  covered,  both 


ways,  more  than  6,000  miles  to  share  in 
what  has  been  truthfully  termed,  "A  Great 
Venture  for  the  Future  Safety  of  Mankind 
the  World  Over." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Judge  Raymond  Pace  Alexander. 

September  1,  1967. 


PRESIDENT  HESBURGH  OF 
NOTRE  DAME 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  invite  attention  to  the  "Man  in  the 
News"  column  in  today's  New  York 
Times.  Under  the  very  appropriate  head- 
ing "Versatile  Ecumenist,"  the  Times  has 
examined  the  career  and  contributions 
of  one  of  America's  leading  educators — 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  president  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

At  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  Notre 
Dame  football  are  once  again  on  the  rise 
and  the  sports  pages  herald  the  exploits 
of  the  "Fighting  Irish,"  this  article  com- 
mends Father  Hesburgh  for  liis  steadfast 
devotion  to  academic  excellence.  In  the 
15  years  since  he  was  appointed,  at  the 
age  of  35,  to  be  president  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  imiversity  has  "matured  in  scholar- 
ship." A  new  era  in  Catholic  education 
has  been  ushered  in  under  Father  Hes- 
burgh's  watchful  eye.  For  example,  the 
university's  board  of  trustees  is  no  longer 
composed  primarily  of  members  of  the 
clergy;  in  fact,  at  present  it  consists  of 
seven  priests  and  29  laymen,  several  of 
whom  are  non-Catholic. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  academic 
duties,  Father  Hesburgh  ably  serves  in 
many  advisory  capacities.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Science  Board,  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  the 
President's  General  Advisory  Committee 
on  Foreign  Assistance,  and  a  host  of 
other  official  Government  commissions 
and  committees. 

As  the  article  notes,  and  as  admirers 
of  Father  Hesburgh  can  attest  to,  there 
is  a  "Hesburgh  mystique." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
"Man  in  the  News"  report  on  Father 
Hesburgh,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing article  dealing  with  the  university's 
development  campaign,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^L\.v    IN   THE   News;    Versato*   Ecumenist, 
Theodore  Martin  Hesburgh 

Whenever  football  fans  In  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  stadium  look  up  from  the 
field  and  gaze  northward,  they  see  a  huge 
mural  depicting  Jesus  raising  his  hands.  The 
fresco  adorns  a  new  $9-mllllon  high-rise  Me- 
morial Library,  separated  from  the  sports 
area  by  a  small  lagoon,  and  known  on  the 
South  Bend.  Ind..  campus  as  "Ted's  Mahal." 

"Father  Ted"— the  Rev.  Theodore  Martin 
Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame — Is  more 
interested  in  the  library  than  In  the  stadium. 
"Actually  I  have  little  to  do  with  football," 
he  confided  yesterday.  "All  we  do  Is  hire  a 
good  coach  and  let  him  worry." 

However,  Father  Hesburgh  pointed  to  the 
university's  strong  intramural  athletic  pro- 
gram, which  he  seemed  to  consider  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  school  had  no  drug  and 
hippie  problems — "Just  a  few  beards,  and  I 
have  nothing  against  beards." 

A  handsome,  Intense  priest,  educator  and 
scholar  who  routinely  works  on  a  7  A.M.-to-3 
A.M.  schedule.  Father  Hesburgh  himself  Is 


not  known  for  athletic  achievement.  He  gets 
all  the  exercise  he  needs  from  traveling. 
In  a  year  he  may  log  120,000  to  1,50.000  miles. 
He  has  just  returned  from  Jerusalem, 
where  he  met  with  Jewish,  Orthodox  and 
Protestant  scholars  to  discuss  the  operations 
of  a  new  interfaith  center,  and  from  Vienna, 
where  he  attended  sessions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Father  Hes- 
burgh Is  at  home  both  in  the  ecumenical 
movement — he  was  an  early  advocate  of  har- 
mony between  different  faiths— and  nuclear 
research. 

HESBURGH    MYSTIQUE 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Bo.ird, 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  the  President's  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Assistance  Programs 
and  other  official  bodies,  Father  Hesburgh 
devotes  about  100  days  every  year  to  service 
for  the  Federal  Government.  He  tries  to 
spend  at  least  half  of  his  time  In  South 
Bend. 

When  he  Is  on  the  campus,  his  door  is 
open  to  every  student,  although  "they're 
awed  by  him — there  is  a  Hesburgh  mystique," 
as  the  president  of  the  student  body, 
Christopher  J.  Murphy,  a  21-year-old  stu- 
dent of  government,  puts  it. 

His  long  working  hours  and  his  incessant 
travels  "v.-ould  bo  unfair  to  a  family."  Father 
Hesburgh  remarked  yesterday,  as  he  called 
himself  a  supporter  of  clerical  celibacy. 

Seemingly  thriving  on  sparse  meals,  coffee 
and  many  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  smoked 
through  a  holder.  Father  Hesburgh  finds  rare 
relaxation  in  fishing.  The  last  time  he  found 
it  was  during  a  spiritual  summer  retreat  la 
a  Wisconsin  lakeside  cabin. 

Father  Hesburgh  was  born  In  Syracuse  on 
May  25,  1917,  a  son  of  Anne  Murphy  Hes- 
burgh and  the  late  Theodore  Bernard  Hes- 
burgh, an  official  of  a  glass  company. 

A  brother,  James,  is  vice  president  for  in- 
ternational relations  for  The  Wheelabrator 
Corporation  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.  He  has  two 
surviving  sisters.  Mrs.  Robert  O'Neil  of  Caze- 
novia,  N.Y.  and  Mrs.  John  Jackson  of  Syra- 
cuse. A  third  sister  died  in  1957. 

The  Notre  Dame  president  was  educated 
at  the  South  Bend  university  and  In  Rome. 
He  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  Notre  Dame  campus 
on  June  24.  1943. 

After  winning  a  doctorate  In  theology  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Wash- 
ington. Father  Hesburgh  joined  the  Notre 
Dame  faculty  in  1945.  He  became  head  of 
the  theology  department  in  1948  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  in  1949.  In  June,  1952,  at 
the  age  of  35,  Father  Hesburgh  was  appointed 
Notre  Dame's  16th  president. 

In  the  15  years  since  then,  Notre  Dame 
has  remained  the  citadel  of  the  "Fighting 
Irish"  football  team,  but  it  has  also  matured 
in  scholarship  and  veered  toward  science  and 
secularism. 

The  20  major  new  buildings  on  the  South 
Bend  campus  include  a  $3-million  computer 
center  and  a  $2.2-milllon  radiation  research 
structure  erected  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunisslon. 

In  1964.  President  Johnson  awarded  Father 
Hesburgh  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's 
highest  civil  honor.  He  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  23  colleges  and  universities. 

Father  Hesburgh  signaled  a  new  era  In 
Roman  Catholic  higher  education  last  May 
when  he  announced  that  laymen  would 
henceforth  control  the  Notre  Dame  admin- 
istration. Its  board  of  trustees  is  at  present 
composed  of  seven  priests  and  29  laymen, 
including  non-Catholics. 

Fund  Drive  Opens  for  Notre  Dame— Intes- 
FAiTH  Center  Listed  in  $52-Million  Pro- 
cram 

(By   Paul    Hofmann) 
Tlie  president  of  the  University  of  Notre 

Dame     said     yesterday     that     the     Roman 
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Catholic  institution  would  seek  to  engage 
Hindu.  Je'wlsh,  Buddhist  and  other  spiritual 
leaders  throughout  the  world  In  "conversa- 
tions." 

The  educator,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh, 
said  the  exploration  of  faiths  outside  Chris- 
tianity would  be  carried  out  through  an  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Religious  Studies  that 
U  to  rise  soon  on  the  university  campus  In 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

Father  Hesburgh.  whose  far-ranging  In- 
terests Include  consultation  to  the  Federal 
Government,  suggested  that  it  was  "good  for 
the  country"  to  assess  spirituality  in  all  its 
forms. 

"We  hope  to  build  great  bridges,"  Father 
Hesburgh  said.  "The  world  today  is  forging 
toward  unity."  He  stressed  that  every  world 
problem  had  "moral,  human"  aspects  that 
should  be  thoroughly  examined.  Father  Hes- 
burgh declared  in  reply  to  a  question  that 
this  was  true  also  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  50-year-old  churchman,  who  trans- 
ferred the  administration  of  Notre  Dame 
from  excluslvelv  clerical  control  to  a  pre- 
dominantlv  lay  board  last  May,  held  a  news 
conference  at  the  Americana  Hotel  yester- 
day morning,  and  elaborated  on  some  of  his 
remarks  in  an  interview  later, 

FOR    institute,    $3,15    MILLION 

He  had  come  to  New  York  to  open  a  cam- 
paign for  $52  million  for  a  1967-1972  develop- 
ment program  of  his  125-year-old  university. 
Of  the  total  sum.  $3  15  million  is  ear- 
marked for  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Re- 
ligious Studies.  It  is  to  be  housed  in  a  S2.3 
million  complex,  including  apartments  for 
the  institutes  24  fellows  in  residence,  private 
studies,  a  library,  conference  rooms  and  an 
auditorium. 

Described  as  the  first  organisation  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  the  proposed  Institute  is 
scheduled  to  begin  working  during  the  cur- 
rent academic  year. 

Catholic,  Protestant,  Orthodox  and  Jewish 
thinkers  are  on  its  advisory  council.  It  Is 
devoted  exclusively  to  research  at  the  post- 
doctoral level,  with  procedures  similar  to 
those  governing  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  at  Princeton  and  Harvard  University's 
Society  of  Fellows. 

The  university  plans  to  spend  $20-million 
for  new  endowed  professorships,  new  faculty 
positions  and  better  salaries.  The  remaining 
allocations  include  ?6-mlllion  for  the  colleges 
of  science  and  engineering,  $2.5-mlllion  for 
a  new  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Pub- 
lic .^ministration,  S2.25-million  for  library 
development,  and  smaller  sums  for  special 
research  projects. 

One  of  them  is  a  proposed  new  sociological 
unit,  to  be  known  as  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Man  In  Contemporary  Society,  for  which 
$500,000  are  earmarked. 

Notre  Dame  calls  Its  present  campaign 
Summa,  Latin  for  "the  greatest."  Dr.  O.  C. 
Carmichael,  a  Presbyterian  who  is  a  trustee 
of  the  university  and  national  chairman  of 
the  fund  drive,  noted  at  the  news  conference 
that  if  the  target  figure  was  reached,  Notre 
Dame  would  have  raised  $100-million  in  a 
decade,  more  than  in  its  entire  earlier  ex- 
istence. 

The  university  has  an  enrollment  of  about 
6,000  undergraduates,  and  1.200  graduate 
students.  Father  Hesburgh  explained  that 
$16-million  of  the  university's  $34-milllon 
yearly  budget  came  from  tuition  fees:  $7- 
mllllon  to  $8-mlHlon  from  "all  sorts  of 
grants";  more  than  $3-mlllion  from  auxiliary 
university  enterprises.  Including  "a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars"  from  the  Notre 
Dame  football  team,  and  the  rest  from  en- 
dowment Income. 

Father  Hesburgh  said  the  Summa  cam- 
paign had  started  in  New  York  because  of 
the  large  number  of  Notre  Dame  alumni  here. 
He  said  he  and  his  associates  planned  to  tour 
38  other  major  cities. 


SENATOR     NELSON  —  NATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED  CONSERVATIONST 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson!  is  more  than  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized leader  in  the  fields  of  conserva- 
tion, auto  and  tire  safety,  and  air  and 
water  pollution.  He  is  also  a  dedicated, 
tireless  representative  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  long 
fought  for  a  fairer  distribution  of  Federal 
grants,  especially  in  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  to  universities  and  col- 
leges, for  the  entire  Midwest  and  his 
own  State. 

A  typical  example  of  his  energy  is 
found  in  an  article  published  in  the  July 
1,  1967,  issue  of  Forbes  magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oaylord  a.  Nelson:  "They  Can  Merge  with 
Anybody" 
When  Democratic  Senator  Gaylord  Anton 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin  was  tooting  a  trumpet 
m  the  Clear  Lake  High  School  band,  his 
classmates  used  to  call  him  "Happy  Nelson." 
There's  one  thing  Nelson  isn't  very  happy 
about  these  days,  and  that  Is  the  perilous 
state  of  American  Motors  Corp.,  Wisconsin's 
leading  employer,  with  16.500  men  working 
at  Its  plants  In  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee.  Nel- 
son Is  determined  to  help  keep  AMC  alive, 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
monopolies  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  he  thinks  he  can  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

He  is.  for  example,  ready  to  do  anything 
he  can  to  help  AMC  merge  with  a  stronger 
company.  He  has.  he  says,  already  cleared 
this  with  Donald  Turner,  the  assistant  attor- 
ney general  in  charge  of  antitrust.  Says  Nel- 
son: "Turner  wants  to  help  American  Mo- 
tors, too.  He  says  the  Justice  Department 
would  not  object  to  a  merger  of  AMC  with 
any  nonauto  company  In  the  world.  He  has 
said  even  if  it  were  another  auto  company. 
he  wouldn't  object  to  a  merger  with  Chrysler, 
which  is  only  No.  Three." 

Nelson  also  feels  he  can  help  AMC's  dealer 
situation:  It  doesn't  have  enough  of  them, 
and  the  ones  it  has  are  rarely  effective  com- 
petition for  the  Big  Three  dealers  in  their 
areas.  Nelson  believes  this  problem  could  be 
aleviated  if  auto  dealers  were  permitted  to 
handle  all  makes  of  cars.  "What  about  the 
possibility  of  dealers  handling  both  General 
Motors  and  American  Motors  cars?"  he  asks. 
"Or  Ford  and  American  Motors?  Or  Chrysler 
and  American  Motors?  Or  any  other  combi- 
nation? They  do  It  with  television  sets  and 
other  products.  Dealers  handle  General  Elec- 
tric sets,  Westinghouse  and  others  together. 
Whv  not  cars?" 

Meanwhile,  Nelson  Is  pressing  for  AMC  to 
get  more  "set-aside  contracts."  These  are 
government  contracts  specifically  earmarked 
for  small  companies  land  In  the  auto  busi- 
ness, AMC,  with  less  than  3^t  of  Industry 
sales.  Is  considered  really  small).  AMC  re- 
cently got  such  a  contract  for  1.500  trucks 
from'the  Post  Office  Department,  and  Nelson 
says  he  plans  to  talk  with  his  fellow  Wis- 
consin Democrat,  Senator  William  E.  Prox- 
mlre.  and  with  Vice  President  Hubert  Hora- 
tio Humphrey,  from  neighboring  Minnesota, 
about  helping  the  company  get  more. 

Nelson's  concern  over  AMCs  plight  does 
not  arise  merely  from  the  fact  that  Us  plants 
are  located  in  his  state.  He  feels  very  strongly 
about  small  businesses  in  general.  He  believes 
his  dual-dealership  Idea  could  do  a  lot  for 
them,  especially  in  the  tire  and  oil  indus- 
tries. "Why  not  have  gas  stations  sell  a  cou- 
ple of  kinds  of  gas?"  he  asks. 


THE  DEAN  OF  WISCONSIN'S  STATE 
CAPITAL  CORRESPONDENTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 24  edition  of  the  Green  Bay  Press 
Gazette  contains  a  fascinating  profile  of 
John  Wyngaard.  who,  after  30  years  of 
covering  State  government  in  action,  is 
the  dean  of  Wisconsin's  State  capital 
correspondents.  John  writes  a  daily 
column  on  State  government  wliich  Ls 
published  in  a  great  number  of  daily 
newspapers  throughout  the  State  and 
provides  direct,  on-the-spot  news  cover- 
age to  a  number  of  newspapers,  particu- 
larly the  Appleton  Post  Crescent  and  the 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette. 

At  a  time  when  public  understanding 
of  government  institutions  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before,  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  study  the  Wyngaard  sys- 
tem and  understand  what  it  is  that 
makes  him  outstanding  in  his  field.  John 
W>Tigaard  does  not  report  government 
the  way  you  would  report  a  boxing  match. 
He  is  no  mere  conveyer  belt  to  pass  on  the 
press  releases,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges served  up  by  bureaucrats  and 
office  seekers.  Rather,  John  Wyngaard 
is  a  serious  student  of  government,  hav- 
ing a  deep  respect  for  and  understanding 
of  our  governmental  and  political  proc- 
esses. We  often  hear  it  said  in  Madison 
that  Wyngaard  is  not  merely  a  reporter 
but  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State 
capital  and  that  is  literally  true. 

It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  democratic 
government  to  have  able,  knowledgeable 
reporters  who  really  know,  tmderstand, 
and  respect  government  and  can  trans- 
late it  in  understandable  fashion  to  the 
public  back  home.  All  across  the  countr%-, 
I  know  of  no  reporter  who  fills  this  role 
better  than  John  Wyngaard.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  excellent  article 
on  his  long  years  of  service  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  MvKfs  L.iwmakers'  Actions  Our  Business 
(By  Bob  Woessner) 
Madison. — A  kind  man  would  call  the  of- 
fice dingy.  Piles  of  newspapers,  reams  of  files 
and  comments,  reports,  studies  and  sugges- 
tions fill  desk  and  table  top  space. 
One  alpine-like  heap  towers  above  the  rest. 
"When  it  gets  high  enough  to  fall  over,  we 
have  the  papers  carted  away,"  John  Wyngaard 
said. 

He  was  seated  before  a  scarred  desk,  punch- 
ing ovit  a  story  on  the  venerable  L.  C.  Smith 
typewriter  he  uses.  A  bulletin  board  took  up 
much  of  the  wall  in  front  of  him.  It  was 
tatooed  with  m.emos,  reminders,  telephone 
numbers. 

Ihe  rooms  are  small  and  the  decor  less 
than  modern  In  the  elderly  Washington 
Building,  just  off  Capitol  Square,  but  the 
quarters  have  been  large  enough  for  Wyn- 
gaard to  produce  the  stories  and  columns 
which  have  earned  the  respect  of  politicians, 
bureaucrats  and  fellow  newsmen  for  many 
years. 

But  he  will  soon  have  to  move — the  build- 
ing is  soon  to  be  torn  down. 

Wyngaard.  head  of  the  Press-Gazette  Mad- 
ison Bureau,  is  the  "dean  of  the  capltol  press 
corps"  a  title  formalized  last  Spring  In  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
It  Is  a  title  he  wears  with  pride. 
"He  really  Is  the  dean,"  a  young  reporter 
explains.  "You  don't  really  compete  with 
John  Wyngaard.  You  just  assume  that  If  you 
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are  now  working  on  a  story  he  will  beat  you 

to  It." 
Other  reporters   also  have  praise  for  his 

honesty  and  accuracy. 

The  comments  bring  a  smile  from  Wyn- 
ga.ird. 

Now  53.  he  has  described  himself  as  having 
40  per  cent,  of  his  normal  hair  and  140  per 
cent  of  his  normal  weight.  His  doctor  has 
enforced  a  strict  diet  to  control  the  weight. 

Wyngaard  was  born  in  Little  Chute  In  1914. 
His  parents  were  Dutch,  a  lineage  that  shows 
tod.v,-  in  his  strong  voice,  vise-like  handshake 
and  work  routine. 

"He  gets  a  lot  of  stuff  on  sheer  Holland 
guts,"  one  lobbyist  explained.  'He  will  go 
places  where  he  Is  not  wanted  when  he 
has  to." 

But  Wyngaard  seldom  finds  a  Madison  sit- 
uation wiiere  he  is  not  welcome. 

Paul  Hasset.  executive  assistant  to  Gov. 
W.irren  Knowles,  explains  why: 

"People  here  know  him  and  trust  him.  As 
a  result,  Wyngaard  is  privy  to  the  innermost 
thoughts  and  plans  of  the  top  people." 

Much  of  this  advantage  comes  naturally  to 
anyone  who  h.w  survived  30  years  on  a  news- 
beat.  He  knows  the  people,  the  routine,  where 
the  secrets  are  burled. 

G.  H.  Bakke  who  heads  the  highway  de- 
partment, explains  that  many  of  the  leaders 
m  Madison  today  are  people  who  first  fol- 
lowed state  politics  In  Wyngaard's  "Wisconsin 
Report,"  which  appears  six  times  weekly  on 
the  Press-Gazette  editorial  page  and  is  syndl- 
cued  to  16  other  state  papers. 

"It  really  isn't  a  news  column.  It  Is  a  day- 
by-day  history  of  state  government.  It  gives 
continuity  of  coverage  opinion." 

The  matter  of  continuity  Is  of  concern  to 
Madi.sou's  upper  echelons. 

The  press  corps  there  represents  the  two 
wire  services,  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International,  two  Madison  and  two 
Milwaukee  papers  and  the  Press-Gazette 
Madison  News  Bureau,  headed  by  Wyngaard. 

The  bureau  Is  now  a  two-man  affair.  Wyn- 
gaard's youngest  son,  Tim,  Joined  his  father  a 
year  ago. 

The  small  size  of  this  delegation  during 
most  of  the  year,  coupled  with  the  turnover 
among  newsmen,  h.\s  created  a  bothersome 
situation,  according  to  some. 

■  Controversy  often  replaces  news,  "  Hassett 
explains.  "You  get  stories  on  who  Is  for  or 
against  a  program,  without  a  story  on  what 
the  program  is." 

Wyngaard  calls  many  of  the  young  re- 
porters the  "gee  whiz  kids." 

"There  was  a  young  reporter  who  stalked 
out  of  an  assembly  session  one  day  and  told 
his  paper  over  the  phone,  'The  Legislature 
did  something  today  I've  never  seen  before.' 
He  had  been  here  three  weeks,"  Wyngaard 
said. 

But  years  of  experience,  according  to  some, 
bring  about  a  Wyngaard  failing. 

"He  is  not  cynical  or  callous."  one  ex- 
plained. "But  he  has  been  here  a  long  time 
and  he  knows  when  something  will  work  and 
when  it  won't.  As  a  result,  he  doesn't  get 
too  enthused  about  some  ideas." 

Miles  McMillan,  a  Green  Bay  native,  now 
pol.tical  commentator  for  the  Madison  Capi- 
tol Times,  points  to  another  area: 

"Wyngaard,  he  says,  is  an  outstanding 
writer. 

"If  you  have  to  put  It  down  on  paper  and 
make  it  clear,  he's  the  man  who  can  do  It," 
McMillan  says, 

"He  has  known  everyone  who  has  come 
along  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has 
watched  state  government  and  Us  practices 
as  close  up  as  you  can  get." 

McMillan  also  points  to  Wyngaard's  curi- 
osity, his  appetite  for  reading  and  research. 
And  his  sense  of  humor.  "That  Is  Important 
in  this  type  of  business.  It  helps  you  discern 
the  phony."  he  says. 

Some  critics  have  called  his  writing  style 
stilted.   But   even   they  are  quick  to  point 


out  that  he  has  the  expertise  and  is  listened 
to  by  the  politicians. 

Young  newsmen  chide  him  for  occasional 
use  of  his  position  as  dean  to  deliver  printed 
lectures  about  their  shortcomings  or  excesses. 

His  critics  come  from  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle. 

"The  Republicans  think  he  Is  a  Democrat, 
and  the  Democrats  think  he  is  a  Republi- 
can." was  one  explanation. 

Wyngaard  describes  himself  as  a  conserva- 
tive in  politics.  "Everybody  has  prejudices. 
The  reporter's  best  rule  Is  to  know  what  they 
are.  and  to  conduct  himself  accordingly,"  he 
says. 

"He  doesn't  report  things  as  he  sees  them, 
but  as  they  are — there  Is  a  big  difference," 
one  newsman  said. 

Patrick  Lucey,  former  Democratic  lieuten- 
ant governor  and  his  party's  state  chairman, 
agrees. 

"He  won't  take  unfair  advantage.  He 
doesn't  have  a  killer  Instinct.  He  has  never 
been  less  than  completely  honest  with  us," 
Lucey  says. 

Elected  officials,  state  agency  people,  lobby- 
ists and  newsmen  agree  that  Wyngaard  has 
become  an  Influence  in  state  government.  "He 
Is  part  of  the  establishment.  But  he  doesn't 
abuse  that  position,"  one  reporter  said. 

"He  is  sounded  out  on  a  lot  of  things,  but 
he  doesn't  throw  his  advice  around.  He'll 
say,  'I  may  be  wrong,  but  you're  the  one  ask- 
ing the  questions',"  a  lobbyist  said, 

Wyngaard  started  asking  questions  when 
he  came  to  Madison  to  attend  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Journalism  school. 

Fighting  the  depression  years,  Wyngaard 
graduated  after  a  15-month  Interruption 
during  which  he  worked  for  the  Appleton 
Post-Crescent.  He  then  attempted  to  set  up 
a  Madison  bureau  to  serve  the  Post-Crescent 
and  the  Press-Gazette,  then  sister  papers. 

A.  B.  Turnbull.  Press-Gazette  general  man- 
ager at  the  time,  was  dubious  about  the  cost 
($30  a  week)  and  about  letting  a  youngster 
cover  state  government,  but  he  agreed  to  a 
trial. 

Wyngaard  recalls  that  he  splurged  on  a 
wire  to  his  wife  to  announce  the  news.  "She 
claims  that  she  has  It  among  her  mementos, 
and  that  I  cockily  related  that  'they  met  my 
terms.'  " 

Settling  Into  the  Job  and  probing  the 
depths  of  Madison,  Wyngaard  survived  the 
first  years.  Eventually  he  suggested  a  signed 
column  from  his  Madison  vantage  point. 

The  column  Is  a  particular  pride.  Wyn- 
gaard points  to  the  fact  that,  except  for 
vacation  periods,  he  has  missed  only  a  hand- 
ful of  publication  days  since  he  started. 

The  work  of  30  years  has  been  satisfying, 
Wyngaard  admits. 

Colleagues  point  out  that  It  would  be  nat- 
tiral  for  a  man  In  his  position  to  coast.  But 
he  doesn't.  His  working  hours,  they  agree, 
are  as  numerous  as  they  have  ever  been. 

Even  social  Ufe  is  often  a  combination  of 
business  and  pleasiire.  A  favorite  recreation 
Is  dining  out  with  friends — usually  people 
In  government  life.  The  talk,  confidants  ad- 
mit. Is  good. 

Wyngaard  lives  In  suburban  Madison  In  a 
house  big  enough  to  have  handled  his  five 
children  and  a  lawn  big  and  lavish  enough 
for  him  to  Indulge  his  favorite  hobby — 
gardening. 

He  reads  much  and  widely,  and  has  built  a 
fine  library. 

"I've  seen  three  governors  in  that  room  at 
John's"  one  friend  said.  "They'll  have  their 
shoes  off  and  be  stretched  out  on  a  couch 
telling  him  their  troubles." 

Madison  life  Is  stimulating  and  comfort- 
able. Wyngaard  admits.  But  there  Is  also 
an  advantage  for  a  man  with  a  large  family. 
"My  residence  here  has  saved  about  350,000 
In  college  fees,"  he  estimates. 

Pour  of  his  five  children  are  UW  grad- 
uates: 

Tim,  his  associate  In  the  bureau;  Michael, 


a  lawyer  for  the  state  Motor  Carriers  Associa- 
tion; John,  a  doctorate  holder  presently 
working  for  the  Air  Force;  Judith,  a  teacher 
In  Milwaukee;  and  Susan,  now  a  college 
Junior. 

Completing  the  family  is  Mrs.  Wyngaard— 
Catherine. 

She  ts  not  officially  part  of  the  news  gath- 
ering team,  but  her  work  with  and  for  her 
husband  at  political  conventions  has  been 
helpful. 

"She  is  no  mere  traveling  companion."  one 
associate  points  out.  "She  takes  telephone 
messages,  stakes  out  telegraph  offices,  trans- 
portation, places  with  eatable  food." 

During  the  1964  Republican  convention  in 
California,  she  worked  with  her  husband  and 
with  Press-Gazette  editorial  page  editor 
James  Bartelt. 

"She  had  her  Wisconsin  friends  issue  her 
a  press  badge  which  described  her  Job  as 
'runner.'  It  was  the  only  such  designation  in 
all  of  the  thousands  of  press  credentials 
given  out,"  Bartelt  recalls. 

Tlie  father-son  teamwork  is  new.  But  not 
the  day-by-day  coverage  of  stale  events.  Tlie 
two  Wyngaards  select  tlieir  coverage  with  an 
eye  to  Items  of  special  interest  to  their  two 
Northeastern  Wisconsin  employers. 

John  keeps  an  eye  on  political  parties,  na- 
tural resource  programs  and  Issues,  highways 
and  transportation  and  his  column.  Tim 
concentratss  on  educational  news. 

The  senior  Wyngaard  likes  the  work.  "One 
reason,  I  suppose,  Is  the  comparative  inde- 
pendence. I  can  pick  and  choo.se.  and  rely 
upon  my  own  Judgment.  I'm  pretty  sure  that 
we  spend  more  time  working  in  a  typical 
week  than  the  average  newspaperman,  but 
there  are  compensations  in  greater  freedom 
of  action,"  he  points  out. 

Tlie  "dean"  is  also  proud  of  the  "long 
tether"  given  him. 

"I  am  absolutely  sure  that  I  have  written 
things  and  expressed  views  that  annoyed  the 
several  editors  and  publishers  who  have  em- 
ployed me  here.  But  there  has  been  no  Inter- 
ference, which  is  something  that  few  other 
correspondents  can  say," 

A  talk  with  Wyngaard  covers  many  topics, 
and  it  shows  a  man  of  perception  and  good 
humor.  He  is,  naturally,  more  at  home  in 
discussions  of  state  government  and  the  role 
of  the  press  in  It. 

"I  believe  a  responsible  reporter  con  con- 
tribute something  to  the  community,  by  pro- 
viding Insights  and  undersl.-indings  on  pub- 
lic affairs  In  a  time  when  government  is  the 
most  important  force  in  the  average  man's 
Ufe." 

He  is  proud  of  the  amount  and  depth  of 
governmental  news  coverage  in  the  st.;ite,  and 
feels  he  has  had  some  part  in  establishing 
this. 

In  the  early  Madison  years,  he  recalls,  he 
was  often  alone  in  coverage  of  many  agencies 
and  boards.  Today  that  is  no  longer  true.  The 
two  Milwaukee  papers,  for  example,  often 
have  a  total  of  eight  men  working  during 
legislative  sessions. 

Madison  is  a  more  complex  town  today 
than  It  was  in  1937.  The  first  state  budget 
Wyngaard  saw  enacted  was  about  $70  million. 
This  year  the  figure  will  top  $1.1  billion. 

Thirty  years  ago.  most  of  the  governmental 
machinery  was  housed  in  the  capitol.  Today 
it  is  spread  across  more  than  100  locations 
in  Madison. 

Long-term  contacts  are  lielpful  here,  he 
says.  Wyngaard  is  often  able  to  track  down 
much  of  his  information  by  phone  by  know- 
ing who  has  what  he  wants  and  where  the 
source  is  located. 

The  growth  has  changed  the  reporter's 
Job,  too. 

"There  is  now  literally  too  much  material; 
the  Job  Is  in  sorting  it  out." 

Wyngaard  also  emphasizes  the  growing  Im- 
pact of  state  aff..irs.  More  than  half  of  the 
money  now  spent  for  local  government  comes 
from  sUUe  treasuries,  he  reminds. 
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"The  state  has  a  'cradle  to  the  grave'  im- 
pact on  individuals,  and  it  Is  steadily  grow- 
ine  more  important." 

••Our  social  system  is  governed  basically  by 
=tate  statutes,"  he  says,  and  points  to  la^^-s  on 
pollution  control,  education,  highways  and 
other  areas  for  support. 

Wisconsin's  government  is  generally  clean 
and  reasonablv  efficient,  he  says.  This  is  due, 
in  nart  to  Inspection  of  it  and  the  Impact 
of  measures  such  as  the  Kellett  streamlin- 
ing—a  measure  which  Wyngaard  predicted 

would  fall.  ,,      ^  ,,,„„„ 

"This  used  to  be  an  old  folks'  home,  Wjn- 
eaard  said  of  the  Legislature.  "Today  we  have 
a  more  representative  Legislature,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  more  responsible  and  effective  one 
now  than  when  I  arrived." 

The  Job  of  state  coverage  has  also  led  him 
to  the  national  political  arena.  Wyngaard 
has  covered  most  national  political  conven- 
tions of  the  past  30  years. 

He  has  been  among  the  note  takers  during 
the  campaigns  of  John  Kennedy.  Hubert 
Humphrev.  Adlai  Stevenson,  Est«s  Kefauver, 
Robert  A  Taft,  Harold  Stassen,  Thomas 
Dewey,  Wendell  Willkie,  Earl  Warren  and 
both  George  and  Henry  Wallace. 
There  were  notable  men  In  the  group. 
"I  learned  to  admire  Intensely  the  no- 
nonsense  style  of  Taft  and  his  warm  per- 
sonality   in    close    contact,"    he    recalls. 

Wyngaard  also  found  the  "velvet  voice"  of 
Stevenson  memorable.  But  he  had  his  doubts 
about  John  Kennedy.  "As  far  as  I  could 
discern,  Kennedy  was  not  a  gregarious  fellow. 
He  never  could  understand  why  there  was  so 
much  empty  space  in  Wisconsin. 

The  list  of  Wisconsin  personaUtles  Wyn- 
gaard has  covered  Is  long. 

He  catalogues  Julius  Hell,  the  governor 
who  followed  Phillip  LaFollette,  as  the  most 
interesting.  "He  was  thoroughly  lovable," 
Wyngaard  remembers,  "but  almost  totally 
ineffective  as  a  leader." 

"Walter  S.  Goodland  will  probably  Uve 
longer  In  the  memory  of  the  state,  because 
of  his  calculated  style  as  a  curmudgeon,  plus 
his  advanced  age. 

"He  never  could  remember  my  name,  al- 
though we  got  along  nicely.  I  was  'Wyn- 
koop,'  "  Wyngaard  recalls. 

Associates  of  the  governor's  confided  that 
the  old  man  was  losing  his  memory  and  had 
confused  the  reporters  name  with  that  of  a 
famotis  murderess  of  the  1800s,  he  explains. 
Wyngaard  Is  now  in  the  enviable  position 
of  having  known  many  of  the  state's  leaders 
since  they  were  students  or  young  politicians. 
"Gaylord  Nelson  and  I  were  friends  on  the 
UW  campus,"  he  points  out.  "1  knew  Joe 
McCarthy  before  he  became  a  Judge." 

"I  knew  such  men  as  Knowles,  Rennebohm, 
Reynolds,  Kohler.  Thomson  and  Proxmire  In 
their  apprentice  days." 

Nelson  and  former  Gov,  Walter  Kohler  are 
highly  rated  by  Wyngaard. 

"One  measure  of  the  public  man,  as  I  see 
it,  is  how  well  he  understands  the  function 
and  responsibiUty  and  the  problems  of  the 
professional  political  reporter.  By  that  test, 
the  best  governors  I  covered  were  Nelson  and 
Kohler. 

"I'm  sure  that  sometimes  they  were 
offended  by  some  of  my  reports.  But  in  no 
instance  did  either  of  them  ever  complain, 
or  show  any  resentment.  Both  respected  the 
reporter's  craft;  some  politicians  don't." 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  UDALL  AT 
BACONE  COLLEGE,  MUSKOGEE, 
OKLA. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day a  new  president,  Dr.  Garold  D. 
Holstine,  was  Inaugurated  at  Bacone 
College,  Muskogee,  Okla.  Since  Bacone 
College  has  traditionally  served  the  needs 
of  Indian  people,  it  was  fitting  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Stewart 
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L.  Udall,  should  have  been  invited  to  be 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  ceremonies. 
Secretary  Udall  stressed  the  new  direc- 
tions currently  being  taken  in  education 
for  Indian  youth.  Since  his  remarks  were 
both  informative  and  inspirational,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Secretart  or 
THE  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  at  Bacone 
College.  Muskogee,  Okla..  October  8, 
1967 

As  we  meet  today  for  the  formal  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  president  of  Bacone  College, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  new  direction  in  the 
autumn  air— new  paths  ahead  for  the  Indian 
people  and,  indeed,  for  all  Americans. 

These  new  directions  reflect  a  growang 
awareness  that  our  society  has  the  abiUty 
to  do  the  job  of  bringing  economic  and  social 
equalitv  to  all  of  Its  citizens  if  we  can  match 
our  resources  with  our  imagination  and  en- 
ergy It  is  a  colossal  task,  but  our  country 
does  the  big  Jobs  best  It  is  blessed  with 
capable,  determined  men  like  the  man  who 
first  called  mv  attention  to  this  ceremony 
and  asked  that  I  attend— your  Congressman. 
Ed  Edmondson.  whose  Imagination,  initiative 
and  understanding  have  made  him  one  of 
the  rising  leaders  of  our  legislative  branch 
of  government,  known  widely  for  his  ability 
to  recognize  a  problem  and  achieve  an  effec- 
tive solution. 

Bacone's  new  president.  Dr.  Garold  D.  Hol- 
stine, brings  impressive  credentials  to  his 
Job.  He  has  a  fine  academic  background  and 
wide  experience  in  educating  young  people, 
and  in  college  administration.  Equally  im- 
portant. I  think,  is  the  experience  that  goes 
beyond  Uie  confines  of  his  Job.  He  has  wide 
experience  in  community  activities,  as  shown 
by  his  background  as  National  Director  of 
Red  Cross  Youth.  He  has  been  active  in  State. 
National  and  international  affairs.  We  can  be 
confident  that  Dr.  Holstine  wUl  put  this 
broad  background  to  good  use  in  demon- 
strating the  primacy  of  education  among  our 
endeavors  for  the  Improvement  of  man  and 
his  world. 

Today,  nearly  everyone  agrees  that  educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  practically  all  achievement. 
In  any  discussion  of  any  human  problem 
you  can  name,  the  statement  will  be  made. 
"The  real  solution  to  this  problem  Is  educa- 
tion." Our  biggest  Job  today  and  every  day, 
is  to  decide  how  it  can  be  done. 

What  is  happening  here  at  Bacone  College 
will  have  to  happen  hundreds  of  times  in 
Indian  educaUon  if  Indians  are  to  succeed  in 
finding   their    place   In   the   sun.   It   is   ap- 
propriate that  new  directions  in  Indian  edu- 
cation should  begin  here  in  Oklahoma,  for 
there  Is  a  unique  history  here.  As  many  of 
you   know,  when  the   white  man   came   to 
Oklahoma  he  found  that  the  groundwork  for 
the  State's  educational  system  already  had 
been  laid.   A   whole  system   of  schools  had 
been  established  by  forward-looking  tribes 
for  the  education  of  theU-  children.   Many 
of   these  schools  were   taken  over   by  local 
and  state  authorities  in  the  process  of  at- 
taining   Statehood.    Although    the    Indian 
origins  of  many  of  this  State's  most  famous 
educational    Institutions    have    become    ob- 
scured with  the  passing  years.  I  hope  that 
the  descendants  of  those  pioneers  in  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  will  keep  alive  this  history 
of   concern   for   Indian   education   that  be- 
comes more  and  more  appropriate  with  each 
passing  day. 

In  recent  yeau^,  Bacone  has  been  steadily 
broadening  Its  concept  of  its  purpose  as  a 
college.  Certainly  the  emphasis  on  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  young  people  properly  re- 
mains. But  the  school  now  includes  many 
students   from   several    races    and   cultures. 


This  demonstrates  a  realization  that  we  are 
all  Americans  together,  that  no  success  will 
Insure  the  survival  of  this  Nation  and  its 
heritage  more  than  the  success  of  learning  to 
live  and  work  together. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  object  of 
Indian  educational  programs  should  be  to 
move  Indians  en  masse  from  their  traditional 
homes  into  our  urban  society.  This  should 
be  an  option,  not  an  obligation.  I  mean  that 
to  live  and  work  effectively  In  America  to- 
day—whether in  Manhattan  or  at  Keams 
Canyon,  Arizona — a  citizen  must  understand 
the  variety  of  attitude  and  experience  that 
make  up  our  national  personality.  For  most 
Americans  this  is  not  too  difficult  an  educa- 
tional attainment.  We  grow  up  surrounded 
by  a  culture  rich  in  the  diversity  of  a  melt- 
ing-pot America.  And  what  we  don't  ex- 
perience first  hand  Is  brought  to  us  by  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  television  and  the 
ease  and  freedom  of  travel. 

But  there  are  those  who  do  not  grow  up  In 
such  an  environment.  They  learn  one  cul- 
ture often  speak  a  different  language,  and 
perceive  the  other  culture  that  exists  around 
them  only  In  terms  of  its  conflict  with  their 
own. 

We  must  create  an  educational  system,  and 
more  important,  an  educational  attitude, 
that  will  surmount  the  barriers  of  isolation, 
poverty,  language  and  understanding  that 
can  so  effectively  slow  down  Indian  develop- 
ment We  have  'uttle  time  we  can  afford  to 
lose.  H.  G.  Wells,  shortly  after  the  explosion 
of  the  first  atomic  bomb,  noted  that  "hu- 
man historv  Is  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe."  He  was  speaking  in  terms 
of  survival  of  the  whole  human  race.  It 
would  be  a  catastrophe  of  comparable  magni- 
tude for  the  Indian  people  to  so  reduce  their 
options  that  their  choice  is  either  the 
abandonment  of  their  heritage  or  a  life  of 
isolation  and  poverty. 

But  the  things  that  are  happening  here 
and  in  manv  places  across  the  Nation  con- 
vince me  that  we  can  be  optimistic  about 
the  future.  We  are  entering  into  new  and 
realistic  partnerships  between  government 
and  the  Indian  people,  between  industry 
and  the  tribes,  and  between  the  teacher  and 
the  community.  These  alliances  of  mutual 
esteem  and  mutual  assistance  are  the  wave 
of  the  future  for  Indian  communities. 

Some   of   this   has   been    going   along   for 
some  time    I  have  always  been  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  ability  of  a  small  college  in 
Oklahoma   to    Ignore    the   usual    restricttons 
of  academic  credentials  and  solvency  to  as- 
sist yotingsters  whose  chief  asset  was  a  de- 
she  to  learn,  and  whose  limitations  were  both 
financial  and  educational.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  sav.  "Sorry  you  don't  have  enough 
math  to  qualify  for  entrance."  or  "You  dont 
have    enough    money    to    last   through    the 
school   year."   Instead   the   exUa   effort  was 
made,     the    extra    confidence    placed     and 
through  extra  haid  work,  and  I'm  sure  con- 
siderable prayer,  an  education  was  achieved. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  in  what  I  hope 
Is   a  renaissance   in   Indian   educaUon.   The 
Bureau  of   Indian   Affairs   has   reached   out 
in  many   directions  to   apply   many   of  the 
new  techniques   of   educaUon  and   new  in- 
sights into  human  development  to  the  edu- 
caUon of  Indian  children.  We  are  pioneering, 
for  example,  in  programs  to  teach  English 
as   a   second   language.   We   are  working   to 
make  Indian   culture  a  strong  support  for 
the  development  of  a  child's  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  learn.  With  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  we  have  funded  an  In- 
dian school  that  is  truly  run  by  the  Indian 
community,  draws  on  the  resources  of  the 
tribe   few    instruction    In    Uaditional    crafts 
and    the    preservation    and    appreciation    of 
tribal  history  and  tradition.  ThU  school  Is 
not  an  adjunct  to  the  community— it  Is  a 
vital  part  of  the  community,  and  we  hope 
that  the   community  -will  be   tlie  stronger 
lor  it. 
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Thlfl  sort  of  community  involvement  Is 
not  new  for  Bacone  College,  of  course.  For 
many  years  this  school  has  played  an  active 
role  In  commuxilty  and  Indian  affairs,  and 
I  am  sure  that  much  of  the  progress  made 
m  this  i^rea  In  community  development — 
new  employment,  new  social  services,  new 
economic  growth — can  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  this  dynamic  institution  In 
your  midst. 

And  as  a  result  of  similar  developments 
in  other  Indian  areas.  I  predict  that  greatly 
Increased  numbers  of  Indian  young  people 
will  be  coming  to  Muskogee.  Oklahoma,  and 
to  Durango.  Colorado,  and  to  Minneapolis. 
Chicago,  and  Washington  In  search  of  higher 
education.  For  many  of  these  young  people 
this  win  be  the  flrst  real  experience  In  living 
both  away  from  home  and  away  from  an  In- 
dian society.  The  small  college  can  provide 
a  much  more  hospitable  environment  for  a 
successful  educational  endeavor  than  can  a 
larger,  impersonal  university. 

And  yet  the  smdU  college  is  quite  often 
a  private  institution  that  each  year  feels 
a  greater  squeeze  as  rising  educational  and 
living  costs  create  more  demands  on  a  lim- 
ited endowment.  Certainly.  I  know  that  this 
is  the  case  at  Bacone.  The  tradition  of  find- 
ing a  way  to  help  those  who  want  an  edu- 
cation, regardless  of  their  means,  becomes 
more  difficult  each  year.  Btit.  as  many  of 
you  know,  relief  may  be  In  sight.  In  the 
form  of  a  bill  Introduced  In  Congress  by  my 
good  friend  Ed  Edmondson.  I  have  known 
Ed  for  many  years;  we  served  on  the  In- 
dian Subcommittee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives together:  and  I  know  from  long 
experience  that  no  man  has  higher  aspira- 
tion* for  the  Indian  people,  nor  worked 
harder  to  make  these  aspirations  realities, 
than  Ed  Edmondson. 

Ed's  bill  would  repeal  a  provision  in  a  1917 
law  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
provide  scholarship  funds  for  Indian  stu- 
dents attending  sectarian  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. I  am  proud  to  report  that  Just 
last  week  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
reported  favorably  on  this  bill,  and  urged  the 
Congress  to  pass  it.  It  seems  obvious  to 
me  that  this  legislation  would  promote 
exactly  the  kind  of  new  p.^rtnership  that 
I  have  been  talking  about.  Bacone  College 
has  prided  itself  on  Its  independent  status. 
It  is  not  looking  for  any  massive  Federal 
handout.  But  a  school  which  can  do  ef- 
fectively meet  the  needs  of  Indian  pupils 
should  not  be  penalized  because  of  a  sec- 
tarian association.  And  surely,  the  clear- 
cut  distinction  that  the  money  is  going  di- 
rectly to  the  student  and  not  directly  to 
the  school,  which  applies  to  many  other 
Federal  scholarship  programs,  applies  here 
as  well. 

Last  year  more  than  4,000  Indian  students 
attended  college,  almost  half  of  them  aided 
by  BIA  scholarships.  The  Edmondson  bill 
will  not  create  any  more  money  for  scholar- 
ships but  It  will  allow  a  more  equitable  spread 
of  the  funds  available.  And  schools  such 
as  Bacone.  which  can  offer  the  more  per- 
sonal type  of  attention  that  may  be  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  in  the 
effort  of  cultural  adaptation,  will  have  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  service  to  Indian 
youth.  I  should  hasten  to  add  th.it  a  favor- 
able report  on  a  bill  Is  not  the  same  thing 
as  passage,  but  I  do  thin,  we  should  be  opti- 
mistic In  this  case,  especially  with  Okla- 
homa's outstanding  delegation  pushing  for 
Its  approval  in  Congress.  Senators  Monroney 
and  Harris  have  always  been  among  the  very 
strongest  supporters  of  progressive  Indian 
legislation  In  the  Senate.  Just  as  all  the 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  In  the 
House  have  distinguished  themselves  indi- 
vidually   and    as    a    group    In    this    regard. 

Bacone  has  much  that  is  distinctive  to 
offer  a  young  man  or  woman  in  search  of  a 
well  rounded  education.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  visiting  its  fine  arts  collection  at 


the  college  museum — and  incidentally,  I  also 
want  to  see  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Mu- 
seum, which  deeply  impressed  my  wife.  Lee, 
on  a  recent  visit.  Athletics  are  an  essentied 
part  of  education  too,  and  Bacone  has  won 
honors  there  as  well,  by  producing  a  base- 
ball team  that  won  the  1967  National  Junior 
College  championship. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  at  Bacone  and  else- 
where, there  will  be  a  rising  tide  of  Indian 
college  enrollment.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  part  of  this  Increase  can  be  directly 
attributable  to  the  effectlvenes  of  the  In- 
dian leadership  that  has  developed  in  re- 
cent years,  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Indian  Buerau  programs  to  make  better  use 
of   Indian   natural  and   human   resources. 

What  I  mean  here  can  be  Illustrated  very 
well  by  an  experience  I  had  this  summer. 
Early  In  the  season  I  was  visited  in  Wash- 
ington by  a  two-man  delegation  from  the 
Zunl  Pueblo  in  Western  New  Mexico.  The 
delegation  consisted  of  Pueblo  Governor  Rob- 
ert E.  Lewis,  whom  I  would  rate  as  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  of  our  Indian  leaders, 
and  a  young  college  student,  Clifford  Ma- 
hooty.  They  presented  to  me  a  most  Impres- 
sive plan  for  the  all-around  development  of 
the  potential  of  the  Pueblo. 

These  plans  were  practical  yet  challenging. 
But  I  was  equally  Impressed  by  what  these 
plans  meant  to  young  Cliff  Mahooty.  The 
plans  called  for,  among  other  things,  In- 
dustrial development  on  the  reservation,  and 
some  meetings  had  already  taken  place  with 
an  electronics  firm  toward  that  end.  For  a 
young  man  soon  to  graduate  with  a  degree 
in  electrical  engineering,  the  location  of  such 
a  plant  would  mean  a  chance  for  a  Job  at 
home  In  a  place  that  was  a  part  of  his  very 
being  in  a  way  that  many  non-Indians  can- 
not understand.  Until  now.  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  pursuing  this  type  of  education 
meant  that  on  graduation  day  he  wo\ild 
face  the  choice  of  leaving,  for  good,  his  home 
and  a  way  of  life  that  has  deep  meaning 
for  him  or  else  returning  to  his  home  and 
forgetting  about  the  education  he  had 
worked  so  hard  to  obtain.  I  should  add. 
that  the  plant  is  under  construction  at 
Zunl  right  now. 

There  are  many  similar  examples  in  other 
reservations  across  the  Nation.  Certainly,  a 
life  in  urban  America  will  still  have  to  be 
the  choice  for  many  young  Indians,  but  we 
are  Increasing  the  options  as  fast  as  we  can, 
and  those  who  have  ignored  the  potential  of 
higher  education  because  It  meant  the  cer- 
tainty of  leaving  the  resen-atlon  may  now 
take  a  second  look. 

Indian  Affairs  Commissioner  Bob  Bennett 
and  I  have  shared  dreams  of  putting  the 
most  dynamic  and  resourceful  aspects  of  our 
economy  and  society  at  work,  using  the 
tools  of  corporate  management  and  finance, 
to  develop  the  potential  of  Indian  areas  in 
an  optimum,  practical,  and  yet  Indian- 
oriented  way.  This  may  seem  a  big  order, 
and  Is  certainly  something  that  will  not 
be  accomplished  overnight,  but  we  are  be- 
ginning and  we  have  both  hope  and  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  Indian  Resource  Development  Act  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  Congress  and  I  hope 
that  we  may  have  some  action  on  it.  if  not 
yet  this  year,  then  early  in  1968.  In  this 
area.  Bob  Bennett  really  made  good  on  his 
promise  to  bring  Indian  leadership  into  the 
germinal  stages  of  important  legislation. 
FYom  the  many  meetings  held  across  the 
Nation  we  have  developed  a  much  better 
idea  of  how  Indians  perceive  their  needs 
and  goals  and,  I  hope,  the  Indian  leader- 
ship has  a  better  idea  of  how  many  different, 
and  conflicting,  proposals  must  be  somehow 
brought  together  in  a  unified  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

This  legislation  Is  not  the  answer  to  In- 
dian development  problems — there  is  no 
answer  that  can  be  so  neatly  identified  and 
labeled.  It  Is  not  perfect  legislation — it  does 


not  completely  satisfy  me,  or  the  Indian  lead- 
ership or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ana 
I  would  be  worried  if  it  did.  But  it  is  a  start, 
a  beginning,  and  I  think  a  good  beginning. 
It  can  give  us  something  to  build  on.  The 
capital  it  can  make  available  to  foster  Indian 
economic  development,  to  bring  Indian  re- 
sources Into  the  mainstream  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  can  break  the  barriers  that 
have  kept  Indians  from  Joining  the  astonish- 
ing march  of  progress  that  has  made  us.  in  a 
few  short  decades,  incomparably  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  met  many  of  our 
top  industrialists  whose  firms  produce  prod- 
ucts that  fit  the  production  potential  or 
many  reservations.  My  purpose  has  been  to 
introduce  them  to  the  ability  of  our  Indian 
areas  to  be  a  constructive  part  of  their  enter- 
prises. The  response  has  been  tremendously 
gratifying.  To  have  these  eminently  practical 
men  agree  that  this  potential  can  be  de- 
veloped is  a  key  endorsement  to  plans  for  the 
future. 

Perhaps  even  more  encouraging  are  the 
developments  that  begin  right  on  the  res- 
ervation. It  Is  almost  a  dream  come  true 
when  a  tribe  comes  to  me.  as  the  Warm 
Springs  Tribe  in  Oregon  did  last  spring,  and 
say.  "We  want  to  create  a  sawmlll-plywocd 
complex  to  utilize  the  timber  production 
from  our  lands  and  provide  Jobs  for  our 
people  and  income  for  the  tribe.  We  know 
what  we  want  to  do.  we  know  how  to  do  it 
and  we  Intend  to  use  our  own  money." 

Unfortunately.  I  could  also  describe  some 
areas  where  nothing  much  is  happening— 
yet.  Bvit  there  is  ferment,  there  is  movement 
there  are  growing  hopes  and  aspiration:- 
And  these  developments  bring  us  back  t; 
Bacone  College  and  her  sister  institutions 
around  the  country. 

These  new  Indian  developments  are  going 
to  be  run  by  people  who  understand,  in  the 
word  of  James  B.  Conant.  "both  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  benefits  which  come  i; 
them  because  they  are  American  and  are 
free."  Freedom — both  the  freedom  of  a  Na- 
tion and  the  freedom  of  a  community  to  de- 
velop along  lines  of  Its  own  choosing— 
depends  upon  citizens  who  both  understand 
the  uses  of  the  tools  and  knowledge  of  their 
age  and  have  a  historical  and  Intellectua: 
perspective  on  the  values  that  have  created 
and  preserved  their  society.  A  genius  witn 
a  library  may  do  this  on  his  own.  The  rest  o: 
us  need  education.  Thomas  Jefferson  re- 
marked that  "If  you  expect  a  nation  to  be 
Ignorant  and  free,  you  expect  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be." 

Bacone  College  celebrates  today  the  formal 
beginning  of  the  leadership  of  Dr.  GaroW 
Holstlne.  I  am  certain  that  he  will  con- 
tinue and  will  build  upon  the  87  years  of  at- 
tainment so  much  In  evidence  on  tills  cam- 
pus and  in  the  work  of  Bacone  alunm: 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  who  share  you: 
dreams  for  the  school,  and  for  the  future 
of  the  Indian  people  as  they  move  toward 
full  participation  In  the  American  dream. 
offer  our  support  and  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
years  to  come. 

The  other  day  President  Johnson  expressed 
the  fervent  hope  that  if  historians  seek  ■. 
name  for  this  age  they  call  it  the  "age  of 
education."  We  cannot  prejudge  the  verdict 
of  history.  But  the  President's  words  express 
a  full  commitment  to  education  as  one  c: 
the  primary  goals  of  our  society.  With  the 
help — or  more  precisely,  the  self-help — of 
the  people  as  expressed  here  at  Bacone,  we 
can  make  the  prophecy  come  true. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  REFUGEES  AND 
ESCAPEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  my  subcommit- 
tee heard  some  compelling  and  important 


testimony  concerning  the  so-called  sec-     "on  of  the  aged,  the  duabled    dependent 

te5i""o"J'   wuiiv^ti        e>  4r,„^      children   and  other  dependents  in  the  popu- 

ond  phase  of  the  war  m  Vietnam  from  ™^^"our  findings  and  recommendations 
Dean  James  R.  Dumpson,  oi  torcmam  concerning  social  welfare  in  Vietnam  rest 
University.  Dean  Dumpson  is  one  of  this     ^^  ^^ese  premises. 

country's  leading  social  welfare  experts.  we  are  convmced  and  urge  our  own  gov- 
He  has  served  as  commissioner  of  social  ernment  and  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to 
welfare  for  the  city  of  New  York,  chair-  accept  that  social  welfare  represents  a  slg- 
man  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Service  Workers,  and  in  numerous  other 
professional  and  administrative  capaci- 
ties. 
In  July  and  August  of  this  year,  Dean 


nlflcant  resource  in  improving  the  daily  lot 
of  the  men.  women,  and  children  In  Viet- 
nam, in  strengthening  their  sense  of  total 
well-being;  and  in  enriching  their  lives.  In 
fact,  without  a  significant  social  welfare 
component,   social   revolution   can    well    In- 


Soclal  Welfare  which  has  neither  the  funds 

nor  personnel  to  carry  out  this  responsibility. 
Aside  from  the  efforts  of  voluntary  agencies 
which  cannot  possibly  meet  the  needs  of  5 
or  6  hundred  thousand  refugees,  these  people 
are  left  on  their  own. 

Of  equal  concern,  and  pressing  for  atten- 
tion are  those  displaced  persons  who  do  not 
go  to  a  refugee  camp.  Instead,  on  their  own 
initiative,  they  have  sought  haven  with 
friends  or  families  or  have  decided  to  try  to 
make  it  on  their  own.  Tlieir  plight  is  worse, 
if  that  Is  possible,  than  those  in  refugee 
camps.  Because  they  are  techmcally  not  reg- 


Dumpson  headed   a   four-member   social      crease  inequity,  benefiting  some  but  further      Istered  refugees  in  camps,  they  are  not  the 


welfare  task  force  recruited  by  AID  "to 
study  social  welfare  problems  in  Viet- 
nam and  recommend  to  the  U.S.  mission 
and  AID  Washington  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  problems." 
The  team  returned  in  late  August  and 


penalizing  others  for  their  already  disad- 
vantaged condition.  We  believe  that  social 
revolution  cannot  be  brought  to  full  fruition 
without  giving  the  highest  priority  to  social 
welfare  policies  and  programs  both  as  a 
means  to  and  an  objective  of  social  revolu- 
tion.  Social    welfare   has   the    potential    for 


responsibility  of  the  SCR.  Again,  technically 
they  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare.  And.  again,  that  Ministry 
is  without  the  resources  of  personnel  to  meet 
even  their  creature  comfort  needs. 

While  conditions  vary  among  and  within 
the  four  regions  of  the  country,  there  is  an 


its  report  is  in  the  final  stages  of  being     maximizing  the  human  return  on  the  invest-     urgent  need  for  improvement  in  the  logisucal 


completed. 

Dean  Dumpson  highlighted  the  team's 
findings  in  testimony  today.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal conviction  that  the  findings  of 
Dean  Dumpson  and  his  team  are  of  vital 
Importance  in  determining  our  success 
or  failure  in  Vietnam.  For  this  reason.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dean 
Dumpson's  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  James  R.  Dumpson.  Dean, 
pordham  untversmr  school  of  social 
Service,  and  Chairman,  AID  Social  Wel- 
fare Task  Force  to  Vietnam.  Before  the 


ment  and  sacrifice  being  made  through  the  support  at  the  provincial  level:  there  is  still 
war.  Sound  social  policies  and  social  welfare  an  urgent  need  to  establish  a  central  control 
programs  are  tools  that  must  be  employed      system   for   logistical   support   for  the   pro 


now  in  Vietnam's  nation  building  efforts  and 
to  help  secure  lasting  security  and  well- 
being  of  her  people. 

As  I  discuss  our  findings  and  observations 
and  point  up  the  deplorable  unmet  human 
needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  the  question 
will  understandably  arise  as  to  why  our 
government  and  the  other  Free  World  gov- 
ernments who  are  assisting  the  Vietnamese 
people  do  not  directly  tise  their  know-how 
and  resources  to  satisfy  these  human  needs 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Nothing,  in  my 
Judgment,  would  be  more  Inimical  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  Vietnamese,  to  their  r'ght 
to  self-determination,  and  to  their  viability 
as  a  free,  independent  nation.  Basic  to  the 


U.S.  Senate  Scbcommittee  To  Investigate     aspects  of  social   welfare  that  I  have  iden- 


Problems  Connected  With  Refugees  and 

Escapees 

X  am  pleased.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  share  my 
thinking  on  two  or  three  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam  based  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Social  Welfare  Task 
Force  to  Vietnam.  As  you  know,  the  Task 
Force  went  to  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and, 
I  understand,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  were  asked  to  go  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  serious  social  welfare 
problems  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  United 
States  government  might  not  be  doing  all 
It  could  or  should  to  meet  these  problems. 
If,  in  my  testimony,  I  am  critical  of  what 
has  or  has  not  been  done  to  meet  the  seri- 
ous and  worsening  social  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam,  I  am  also  aware  that  our 
government  has  taken  an  initiative  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  It  was 
our  purpose  flrst  to  Identify  the  problems 
and  then  to  recommend  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  at  least  the  most  press- 
ing of  them.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as 


tified  is  the  concept  of  participation,  the 
active  intervention  of  the  people  them- 
selves In  the  achievement  of  their  social 
goals.  Self-help,  self-determination,  and 
democratic  decision-making  must  be  the 
very  core  of  social  welfare  activities  In  Viet- 
nam. We  must  deliver  Vietnam  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  they  must  take  responsibility 
for  doing  whatever  needs  to  be  done  not- 


vision  of  the  basic  requirements  of  people 
who  are  displaced  whether  by  GVN-US  mili- 
tary activities  or  the  harassment,  and  terror- 
Ism  of  the  Vletcong. 

Three  weaknesses  were  glaringly  evident 
In  the  management  of  the  refugees: 

( 1 1  The  technical  category  of  "refugees" 
and  the  division  of  responsibiUty  based  on 
a  time  span  between  the  SCR  and  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare  is  an  arbitrary,  bureaucratic 
device  which  has  no  relation  to  htunan  need. 
Vietnam  Is  faced  with  a  monimaental  prob- 
lem of  displaced  persons,  estimated  at  close 
to  50.000  additional  persons  a  month.  Poli- 
cies and  programs  must  be  devised  to  deal 
with  displaced  persons  from  the  point  of 
their  displacement  until  their  resettlement 
has  been  permanently  achieved  and  sus- 
tained rehabilitative  efforts  have  been  put 
into  operation. 

(2)  With  the  continuing  escalation  of  mil- 
itary actU-ltles,  the  number  of  displaced  In- 
dlvidxials  and  families  will  Increase.  Logis- 
tical planning  and  support  must  be  central- 
ized and  coordinated.  Regional  storehouses 
with  supplies  and  equipment  including  food 


withstanding  the  slovraess   and  errors  that     and   medical    supplies  with  competent   per- 


come  from  learning  by  doing.  To  do  for  them 
will  only  create  dependency  and  represent  a 
form  of  benevolent  colonialism  that  must 
be  opposed. 

The  major  groups  In  Vietnam  who  rep- 
resent the"  target  populations  for  social  wel- 
fare efforts  In  Vietnam  are  (a)  displaced 
families:  (b)  the  thotisands  of  children  with 
or  without  families,  living  in  conditions  that 
threaten  their  Immediate  and  future  well- 
being;  and  (c)  the  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  now  live  in  the  worsening  condi- 
tions of  the  urban  areas  of  the  cotintry. 

Since  January.  1964.  there  have  been  one 
million  nine  hundred  thousand  known  refu- 


sonnel  to  be  deployed  to  meet  situations  as 
they  arise  'ather  than  after  they  arise  must 
be  "given  equal  priority  with  that  given  to 
economic  development  and  military  activi- 
ties. 

(3)  The  G'VN  and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment In  its  consultative  and  supportive 
roles  must  recognize,  accept,  and  act  on  the 
fact  that  failure  to  deal  promptly,  efficiently, 
and  humanely  wth  displaced  persons  in 
Vietnam  Is  destroying  the  effort  of  nation 
building,  is  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
Vletcong  to  weaken  the  will  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
GVN.  and  Is  contributing  to  defeat  of  the 


Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  which  arrived      gees.  950.000  of  whom  are  still  considered  to     goals  sought  by  all  of  the  mlUtary  activity 


In  Vietnam  on  24  July.  1967  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  on  21  August,  1967, 
While  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  testi- 
mony is  my  own.  My  colleagues  on  the  Task 
Force  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
this  statement  although  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  their  ftUl  concurrence. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  social  welfare 
is  an  essential  component  of  national  de- 
velopment, in  any  nation,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  sound  social  policy,  through 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  ade- 
quate living  standards,  and  the  provision  of 
essential  sorlal  welfare  services,  within  the 
context,  to  le  sure,  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  Its  people.  In  brief,  we  view  social  welfare 
as  those  institutional  patterns  designed  to 


be  In  a  "temporary"  category.  By  "temporary" 
Is  meant  that  they  are  receiving  the  barest 
requirements  of  food  and  shelter,  a  few  pias- 
ters a  day  and  400  grams  of  rice  while  they 
await  resettlement  or  return  to  their  homes. 
Living  m  large  congregate  camp  establish- 
ments, many  are  without  adequate  medical 
care,  adequate  sanitation  facilities.  Families, 
made  up  of  a  mother,  an  aged  relative,  and 
four  or  five  children  live  in  one  room  with 
dirt  floors,  bamboo  sides,  and  aluminum  roof- 
ing. For  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
ranging  from  infancy  to  16  years  of  age.  there 
are  none  of  the  basic,  minimum  facilities 
and  services  required  for  child  care.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  care  and  protection  of  refugees 


Aoove  all,  failure  to  deal  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively in  meeting  the  basic  human  rights 
and  needs  of  close  to  2  million  people  can- 
not be  condoned  under  any  conditions.  Both 
the  GVN  and  the  U.S.  government  in  their 
respective  roles  have  an  Inescapable  moral 
and  humane  obligation  to  recognize  and  to 
respect  the  human  rights  of  people  and  to 
deal  with  the  needs  associated  with  such 
treatment  of  people. 

The  second  priority  target  group  within 
the  concern  of  social  welfare  in  the  popula- 
tion af  Vietnam  includes  children,  families, 
and  youth.  The  social  needs  of  this  group 
present  a  stark  picture.  Disruption  of  fam- 
ilies caused  by  dislocation  of  the  population, 
the  absence  of  the  resources  to  provide  the 
basic  necessiUes  of  life  including  adequate 


is  assigned  to  the  Commissariat  for  Refugees 

—   „^   ...„..vw,wv...>-.  ,.„v.w.„„ —o—    ~-      in   the   Central    Government.    After   a   three 

prevent  social  breakdown  and  personal  mal-  month  period,  the  meager  assistance  of  the  health  services,  housing,  and  education  re- 
adjustment, restoration  to  social  adequacy  SCR  terminates  Irrespective  of  the  needs  of  suits  in  serious  neglect  of  chUdren  and  youth 
of  those  who  have  become  the  victims  of  the  refugees.  Technlcallv.  the  refugees  then  and  threatens  the  very  fabric  of  Vietnamese 
social  disruption,  and  the  care  and  protec-      become    responsibility    of    the    Ministry    of  life.   It    Is   estimated   ttiat   there   are    10,000 
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full   orphans,  close   to  200.000  half  orphans 
in    South   Vietnam   and   82,000    widows. 

While  the  cultural  pattern  of  extended 
family  relationships  represent  a  source  of 
strength  In  this  country,  efforts  to  buUd  on 
this  strength  and  to  counteract  the  attacks 
on  It  are  totally  Inadequate.  Children  aged 
one  to  fourteen  represents  48"  of  the  refugee 
population  which  I  have  already  discussed. 
We  saw  orphanages  all  over  the  country  in 
which  there  estimated  to  be  84  in  the  coun- 
try Some  have  30  to  35  children  in  them 
Others  have  several  hundred.  We  visited  one 
in  the  Saigon  area  that  has  1500  children  We 
saw  orphanages  that  were  adequate  In  terms 
of  the  provision  of  basic,  minimal  physical 
care  to  children  We  visited  others  where 
conditions  were  almost  sub-human  wuh  piti- 
ful sights  of  listless,  malnourished  babies  in 
them.  We  \-lsited  day  care  centers  for  chil- 
dren that  would  do  any  city  m  our  country 
proud  to  have  the  centers. 

Sf>eclal  attention  is  required  for  teen-agers 
and  young  adults.  Indeed,  the  future  of  Viet- 
nam may  well  rest  with  this  group  who  are 
maturing  at  a  time  o'  social  revolution, 
and  of  military  turmoil.  This  group  can  be 
the  source  of  futiu-e  leadership  and  a  dy- 
namic force  in  the  country's  development,  or 
an  element  of  anarchy  and  destruction  in 
democratic  nation  building  efforts  Little  is 
being  done  for  youth  in  the  country.  Family 
dislocations  have  driven  them  to  the  urban 
centers.  Already  there  are  gangs  of  wander- 
ing youth  in  areas  of  Saigon.  The  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  foreign  troops  has  re- 
sulted in  a  mushrooming  of  bars,  "bar  girls", 
and  prostitution.  There  Is  a  "strip"  of  bars 
and  cafes  outside  most  military  Installations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  may  be  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  concomitant  of  war, 
but,  nevertheless.  It  Is  one  more  factor  rip- 
ping apart  the  fabric  of  the  Vietnamese  so- 
cial structure.  Without  the  opportunity  for 
education  and  training,  tinsklUed,  and  lack- 
ing constructive  outlets  and  growth-produc- 
ing experiences,  the  youth  of  Vietnam,  espe- 
cially In  the  urban  areas,  present  to  that 
nature  the  serious  problems  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, youth  crimes,  and  a  large  group 
of  wasted.  Indeed  socially  destroyed  youth. 

Ttme  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  other 
areas  of  social  welfare  concern.  They  Included 
the  Impact  of  urbanism  on  Individuals  and 
families,  rural  development.  Income  support, 
health  related  programs,  manpower  training, 
and  voluntary  agency  relationships.  We  ex- 
pect that  the  final  report  of  the  Task  Force 
will  be  available  within  the  next  forthnlght. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  our  overall  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

Our  findings  briefly  summarized  Included 
the  following: 

1.  The  focus  of  what  social  welfare  actlvl- 
tlee  are  planned  or  underway  Is  on  a  short- 
term,  impact  programs,  designed  to  meet 
day-to-day  crises.  There  Is  absent,  any  con- 
cept of  social  welfare  as  a  significant  re- 
source In  nation  building,  as  an  Institutional 
form  for  social  development  through  genuine 
self-help  and  self-Improvement  efforts. 

2.  The  requirement  that  social  develop- 
ment must  be  Integrated  with  economic  de- 
velopment has  not  apparently  gained  recog- 
nition in  Vietnam.  Social  development  plan- 
ning m  any  real  sense  has  been  Ignored 
while  considerable  efforts  have  been  Initiated 
In  the  area  of  economic  development  plan- 
ning. 

3.  Our  A.I.D.  structure  is  not  designed  nor 
adequately  staffed  to  give  the  priority  re- 
quired by  social  welfare  planning  and  devel- 
opment In  Its  advisory,  consultative,  and 
supportive  role  to  the  GVN. 

4.  While  American,  and  International  vol- 
untary agencies  have  made  and  are  making 
a  tremendous  contribution  In  meeting  social 
needs  in  Vietnam,  the  full  potential  of  their 
contribution  has  not  been  realized.  This  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  effective  co- 
ordination   among   the    voluntary   agencies. 


with  the  goals  and  policies  of  the  GVN,  and 
with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  those  A,IX>. 
programs  that  fall  within  the  social  welfare 
field  Question  must  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  U.S.  government  should  facilitate  entry 
and  provide  support  to  U.S.  voluntary  groups, 
however  well  motivated,  operating  in  Viet- 
nam whose  policies  are  not  In  accord  with 
those  of  the  GVN  and  whose  professional 
practices  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  U.S.A. 

In  summary.  I  should  like  to  share  with 
this  Committee  those  priority  recommenda- 
tions based  on  the  report  of  the  Task  Force 
which  are  relevant  to  the  concerns  of  this 
Committee.  I  must  state  again  my  convic- 
tion that  the  primary  and  major  responsibil- 
ity for  Initiating  the  Implementation  of 
these  recommendations  rests  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  with  substantially  in- 
creased material  and  technical  support  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Free  World 
Nations. 

Essential  to  all  of  our  recommendations  is 
our  firm  belief  that  the  United  States  effort 
must  commit  Itself  to  a  strong  social  welfare 
commitment  In  its  assistance  to  Vietnam. 
While  we  accept,  of  course,  the  basic  need 
for  giving  attention  to  the  problems  of  ob- 
taining security,  we  are  equally  committed 
to  efforts  that  are  concerning  with  the  im- 
mediate and  long  term  aspects  of  social 
development. 

1.  Our  first  recommendation  therefore,  is 
that  the  appropriate  divisions  of  USAID  be 
staffed  with  sufficient,  professionally  trained 
social  welfare  personnel  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  social  welfare  function  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  U.S.  Mission,  and  to 
provide  more  adequate  consultative  services 
to  the  GVN  in  its  social  welfare  efforts. 

2.  With  USAID  giving  professional  direc- 
tion, there  should  be  assigned  to  CORDS  in 
each  of  the  four  regions  a  professionally 
competent  social  welfare  advisor  to  serve  as 
a  counterpart  to  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare's Regional  Chief.  Similar  strengthening 
of  advisory  assistance  must  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  provincial  level. 

3.  The  massive  dislocation  of  families, 
some  living  in  refugee  camps,  and  others  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  must  be  the  top 
priority  Influencing  social  welfare  efforts  in 
Vietnam.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
proposals  must  have  the  highest  priority: 

(a)  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  by 
GVN  to  improve  the  administrative  proce- 
dure for  plaster  payments  to  refugees,  and 
for  MACCORDS  and  the  GVN  to  make 
quickly  available  emergency  help  in  the  form 
of  food,  shelter,  medical  supplies,  etc.  when 
they  are  needed.  There  must  not  be  any 
breakdown  in  logistical  planning  and  sup- 
port to  assuring  short-term  assistance  to 
displaced  persons;  and  in  developing  and 
executing  plans  for  permanent  resettlement 
of  displaced  persons,  with  the  services  re- 
quired to  facilitate  their  meaningful  re- 
adjustment. 

(b)  The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  must 
be  provided  with  sufficient  funds  and  per- 
sonnel to  meet  the  human  needs  of  all  dis- 
placed persons  who  do  not  now  fall  Into  the 
technical  category  of  "refugees",  those  "ref- 
ugees '  still  displaced,  and  those  who  are 
needy  after  their  "refugee"  classification 
benefits  have  terminated.  Immediate  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of 
centralizing  responsibility  for  all  displaced 
persons  In  one  governmental  agency,  so  that 
there  may  eventually  be  undivided  respon- 
sibility for  the  quality  and  continuity  of 
efforts  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people.  The  low  priority  that  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  displaced  Individuals  and 
families  In  Vietnam  must  now  be  reversed 
by  affirmative  GVN  policy.  It  must  be  im- 
plemented through  realistic  and  prompt 
action  by  the  GVN  and  with  U.S.  assistance 
in  every  region  of  the  country. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  GVN  take 
prompt  steps  to  deal  with  the  special  plight 
of  thousands  of  children  living  with  or  with- 


out their  families  in  conditions  that  threaten 
their  immediate  as  well  as  their  future  de- 
velopment. In  detail,  we  have  outlined  tlie 
programs  and  services  that  we  believe  niu.st 
be  either  Improved  or  established  now. 

We  urge,  further,  that  USAID  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  sound  standards  of  child 
care,  and  particularly,  endorse  the  GVN  posi- 
tion that  children  should  not  be  removed 
from  their  families  and  country,  except  in 
unusual  circumstances  where  this  is  clearly 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  child.  This  appllei 
to  placing  children  in  orphanages,  inter- 
country  adoptions,  and  sending  children 
long  distances  from  home  for  medical  treat- 
ment or  for  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  a  series  of 
additional  recommendations  dealing  with 
urban  and  rural  development,  income  sup- 
port, social  welfare  manpower  training  and 
utilization,  and  voluntary  agency  relation- 
ships. As  these  areas  are  not  the  immediate 
concern  of  this  Committee.  I  shall  not  de- 
tail them  there.  The  full  report  of  the  Task 
Force  will  be  available  within  a  fortnight, 
and  with  your  permission,  it  will  be  sent  to 
the  Committee. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  state- 
ment, sound  social  policies  and  social  wel- 
fare programs  are  tools  that  must  be  em- 
ployed In  Vietnam's  social  revoUition  and 
nation  building  efforts.  Support  In  this  area 
of  Vietnam's  effort  must  be  Increased  by  all 
who  are  oonunitted  to  a  free,  Independent 
Vietnam  committed  to  assuring  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  its  people.  The  con- 
tinued prodding  by  this  Committee  particu- 
larly concerning  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons, welcomed  I  believe  by  many  who  are 
working  valiantly  with  the  problems  we  are 
discussing  will  assist  those  committed  men 
and  women  In  U.S.A.I.D.  to  do  the  Job  they 
as  well  as  you,  want  to  have  done. 


FREE    WORLD    ASSISTANCE    TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  all 
of  us  know  the  old  proverb  that  you  can 
not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear, 
a  proverb  that  seems  to  me  particularly 
applicable  to  the  contention  that  most 
free  world  countries  are,  in  some  way, 
supporting  the  war  in  Vietnam, 

The  Congressional  Record  of  October 
5  contains  a  memorandum  that  was  in- 
serted by  both  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McGee  J  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  It  is  entitled  "Free 
World  Assistance  to  Vietnam  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1967."  The  memorandum  begins 
with  the  statement: 

Thirty-one  nations  besides  the  United 
States  are  assisting  Vietnam  under  the  Free 
World  Assistance  Program. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
nor  the  Senator  from  Texas  mentioned 
the  source  of  the  memorandum,  although 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  source  is 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  memorandum  placed  by  both  Sen- 
ators in  the  October  5  Congressional 
Record  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
paper  entitled  "Free  World  Assistance 
for  South  Vietnam."  issued  as  a  "Viet- 
nam information  note"  in  April  1967,  by 
the  Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs.  Department  of  State.  On 
May  25  I  commented  on  this  State  De- 
partment paper  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time,  I  had  published  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  I  had  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  reply  to 
this  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Ma- 


Octoher  10,  196: 

comber.  In  my  letter.  I  had  asked  for  the 
dollar  value  of  the  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
being  given  by  the  nations  listed  in  the 
State  Department  paper.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  reply  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  Macomber.  which 
includes  a  summary  of  the  dollar  value 
of  material  free  world  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam, be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Mat  4.  1967. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  a  recent  Information 
Note  issued  by  tlie  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  lists,  on  page  one. 
36  "other  nations  giving  aid  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  .  .  ." 

I  would  be  interested  In  the  dollar  value 
of  "aid  to  South  Vlet-Nam"  being  given  by 
each  of  these  nations.  I  note,  for  example, 
Turkey's  contribution  is  further  described 
on  page  four  as  "medicines  and  the  offer  of 
a  substantial  quantity  of  cement"  and  that 
Denmark  "has  provided  medical  supplies  and 
has  offered  to  train  Vietnamese  nurses  In 
Denmark."  I  also  note  on  page  six  that  "Ire- 
land, Israel,  Pakistan  and  Norway  contributed 
money,  clothing,  and  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies to  the  victims  of  the  floods  of  1965." 
Does  humanitarian  assistance  to  flood  vic- 
tims constitute  an  expression  of  support 
for  our  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia  or  an  im- 
plied criticism  of  otir  actions  there? 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  15, 1967. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PtJLBRIGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U  S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

De.\b  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  3 
concerning  other  nations'  assistance  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  the  dollar 
value  of  aid  provided  by  the  thirty-six  coun- 
tries listed  In  the  Department's  Informatioji 
Note  on  Free  World  Assistance  to  Vlet-Nam, 
I  enclose  a  table  of  the  estimated  value  of 
commodity    assistance    and    relief    supplies 
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this    or    any    other    matter,    please    do   not     Switzerland   »10- ^0 

hesitate  to  let  me  know.  pJ^ctan""' 5,000 

Sincerely  yotirs,  v-  „  " 4  000 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


SUMMARY    OF    MATERIAL    FREE   WORLD    ASSISTANCE   TO 
VIETNAM  (JUNE  1964  THROUGH  DECEMBER  1966) 

(Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollarsl 


Contributor  nation 


Com- 
modity 
aid' 


Relief 
aid: 


290 
5.779 

"""■76 

1.908 

744 


Free  world  assistance  program: 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium • 

Brazil • 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Ecuador ------ 

Germany U.OIO 

Greece 

Guatemala - 

Honduras — 

Iran Z™ 

Italy-.-- ,250 

Japan Z.^SO 

Korea 

Laos 

Liberia - 

Luxembourg 

Malaysia 11; 

Netherlands '"" 

New  Zealand "' 

Philippines 

Spain 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey -ii 

United  Kingdom ^"" 

Uruguay 


225 
12 
13 
15 
31 
26 

2 

875 

15 

8 
10 


200 


Total 


290 

6,004 

12 

83 

1,923 

775 

26 

2 

11,885 

15 

8 

10 

200 

250 

2,250 


6 

50 
20 
10 

3 

56 
11 

2 
94 

"i 

227 
22 


Venezuela- 


100 


6 

50 

20 

10 

703 

695 

11 

2 

94 

"2 

614 

22 

100 


Subtotal 2«.127      1,935      26.062 


Other  assistance: 

France 

Ireland 

Israel 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Switzerland. 


536 


536 


Subtotal 

Grand  total 2*.663 


30 
3 
5 
4 
5 

10 

57 
1,992 


566 
3 
5 
4 
5 
10 

593 

26,655 


1  Equipment,  supplies,  and  commodities  for  all  P'oiects  and 
programs  other  than  those  dealing  with  relief  P'oi"";^  "f '"] 
supplies  provided  to  support  free  world  medical  teams  are 
included  in  this  category.  .  ,    .u.  ,„,„ 

5  Primarily  flood  ind  refugee  relief  fssisUnce  m  the  form 
of  supplies  such  as  medicines,  blankets,  foodstuffs,  and  shelters. 


Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President.    I 
.should  like  to  comment  specifically  on 

^^ .„..,    ,_.„ ..  the  dollar  value  of  the  assistance  pro- 

from  these  countries.  It  Is  based  on  informa-     yided  by  18  nations— 13  under  the  tree 
tlon  from  our  Mission  in  Saigon  which  shows     ^.qj.1(J  assistance  program  and  five  under 


the  value  of  this  aid  for  the  period  of  June 
1964  through  December  1966.  Of  the  total 
value  of  nearly  27  million  dollars,  approxi- 
mately 17  mlliion  dollars  were  contributed 
in  1966.  'We  have  not  attempted  to  assign  a 
valuation  to  these  nations'  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  supporting  about  500  non-lJ.S. 
civilians  and  56.000  non-U. S.  military  free 
world  personnel  serving  in  Vlet-Nam  or  to  the 
cost  of  some  3,000  scholarships  granted  by 
foreign  governments  to  Vietnamese  for  study 
or  training  abroad  during  this  period. 

With  respect  to  your  question  alx)Ut  the 
flood  relief  assistatice  provided  by  Ireland, 
Israel,  Pakistan  and  Norway,  we  list  this  aid 
as  well  as  that  of  France  and  Switzerland  In 
a  separate  category  from  the  Free  World 
Assistance  Program.  A.s  Is  explicitly  noted  in 
the  Information  Note  we  do  not  construe 
this  aid  as  representing  political  supjwrt  by 
the  governments  concerned  for  the  free 
world  effort  in  Vlet-Nam.  Neither  do  we  be- 
lieve that  one  would  be  Justified  in  constru- 
ing this  humanitarian  assistance  as  repre- 
senting any  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  Vlet-Nam. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  on 


the  category  of  "other  assistance"— 
according  to  Assistant  Secretary  Ma- 
comber's  letter  to  me.  I  shall  recapitulate 
the  assistance  given  by  these  18  countries 
in  the  period  June  1964  through 
December  1966,  •which  totaled  $26,000  or 
less: 

Denmark ^26,  000 

Uruguay    22,000 

Luxembourg    

Greece    

Belgium    

Philippines  — 

Honduras    ,°' X^ 

Malaysia    ^^-^ 

Guatemala   '  X^? 

Laos   «-000 

Ecuador    „' ?X^ 

Spain 2'S^ 

Turkey    ..!.  wu 

Under  the  separate  category'  of  "other 
assistance,"  the  following  dollar  values 
were  provided  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Macomber: 


20,000 

15,000 

12, 000 
11,000 


Pakistan   

Norway    

Ireland    - 3.  000 

Mr.  President.  I  have   compared  the 
text  of   the   State  Department   memo- 
randum of  April  1967  with  the  text  of  the 
memorandum  placed  in  the  Record  on 
October   5   by   both   the   Senator   from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
find  that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  description  of  the  assistance  given 
by  Denmark.  Ecuador.  Greece.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras.  Luxembourg.  Malaysia. 
the  Philippines.  Spain.  Turkey,  Uruguay. 
Ireland,  Israel.  Norway.  Pakistan,   and 
Switzerland.  In  other  words,  there  has 
apparentlv  been  no  new  material  assist- 
ance   given    by    these    coiuitries    since 
December  1966  at  the  latest.  And  in  some 
cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  assistance  was 
given  well  before  the  end  of  1966. 

In  the  case  of  Austria,  for  which  no 
dollar  value  was  given  in  Assistant  Sec- 
retarj'  Macomber's  letter,  there  has  ob- 
viously been  no  change  because  the 
April  paper  stated: 

Austria  has  offered  medical  supplies,  blan- 
kets and  tents  through  the  Austrian  Bed 
Cross — 

And  identical  language  is  used  in  the 
memorandum  inserted  in  the  Record  of 
October  5. 

As  for  Laos,  while  Assistant  Secretary 
Macomber's  letter  showed  a  Laotian  con- 
tribution of  $6,000  worth  of  relief  aid, 
the  State  Department  paper  issued  in 
April  did  not  mention  Laos.  The  memo- 
randum placed  in  the  Record  on  October 
5  stated  that  Laos  had  contributed  for 
flood  relief  in  1965  and  had  made  a 
"small  cash  donation  for  refugees  in 
1966."  Apparently  there  has  been  no 
assistance  from  Laos  since  then. 

In  the  case  of  Belgium,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  assistance  given.  The 
State  Department  paper  of  April  1967 
stated : 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance,  as  well  as  scholarships  for  nine 
Vietnamese  to  study  in  Belgitim. 

The  memorandum  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  October  5  states: 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance  and  has  given  scholarships  for 
fifteen  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Belgitim. 

Thus  Belgium  has  increased  its  assist- 
ance—from nine  scholarships  to  15 
scholarships. 

Mr.  President,  some  countries  are  giv- 
ing substantial  assistance  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam.  But  other  coun- 
tries—many  other  countries — are  not.  I 
would  hardly  attach  any  great  signifi- 
cance to  Ecuador's  sending  $2,000  worth 
of  medical  supplies,  or  Guatemala's  gift 
of  15  000  doses  of  serum,  or  a  Honduran 
contribution  of  $8,000  worth  of  drugs 
and  drygoods,  or  a  Turkish  gift  of  $2,000 
worth  of  medicine,  or  a  Laotian  donation 
of  $4,000  for  flood  relief  2  years  ago  and 
a  "small  cash  donation  for  refugees  in 
1966." 

As  for  the  "other  assistance*  men- 
tioned both  in  the  State  Department's 
memorandum  of  April  1967  and  the 
memorandum  inserted  in  the  Record  on 
October  5,  it  seems  to  me  to  reveal  a 
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October  10,  1967 


rather  desperate  state  of  affairs  when 
It  is  necessary  to  list  the  contributions 
made  by  Ireland,  Israel.  Norway,  and 
Pakistan  to  assist  "fiood  victims,"  in 
some — if  not  all — cases  the  victims  of 
floods  which  occurred  several  years  ago. 
That  Idnd  of  assistance  is  surely  basic 
humanitarian  aid  and  nothing  more. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  a  few  days  ago  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  State  asking  him  four 
questions. 

First,  what  commitments  the  U.S. 
Goverrmient  has  made  to  the  Giovem- 
ments  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
in  connection  with  the  dispatch  of  forces 
by  these  three  countries  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Second,  which  countries  assisting 
South  Vietnam  under  the  free  world 
assistance  program  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  and  the  amount  of  such  trade 
in  each  of  the  past  3  years. 

Third,  the  years  in  which  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  was  provided  by  Austria, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Honduras.  Ireland,  Laos,  Liberia,  Lux- 
embourg, Norway,  Pakistan.  Timisia, 
Turkey,  auid  Uruguay. 

Fourth,  the  dollar  value  of  assistance 
provided  in  calendar  year  1967  by  Argen- 
tina. Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republican, 
Ecuador,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Iran,  Ireland,  Israel.  Italy.  Laos,  Lux- 
embourg, Malaysia,  Norway,  Pakistan. 
Sp^n.  Switzerland.  Tunisia.  Turkey, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 


Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATONHC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate H.R.  11641,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11641)  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm.athers]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  with  a  smile  that  our  country 
set  out  from  the  first  to  erect  a  govern- 
ment of  lawyers,  not  men.  Some  credence 
has  been  lent  to  the  theory  by  an  obser- 
vation on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1775,  that  as  many  copies  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  were  being 
sold  in  the  Colonies  as  in  all  of  England. 

SOME  HISTORICAl.  BACKGROUND 

As  a  result  of  this  structural  peculiar- 
ity, a  good  many  political  questions  in 
the  United  States  tend  to  become  legal 
questions.  Moreover,  most  of  the  funda- 
mental issues  involving  foreign  war  or 
domestic  tranquillity  tend  to  be  debated 
in  terms  of  the  powers  of  taxation  and 
spending. 

Although  the  current  controversy  over 
the  proposal  for  a  tax  Increase  involves 
all  of  these  elements.  I  believe  that  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  demonstrates  that  this  has  been 
a  general  characteristic  of  parliamentary 
institutions. 

The  cause  that  separated  our  two  na- 
tions, as  we  were  taught  in  school,  re- 
volved around  taxation.  In  1763,  Britain 
concluded  prolonged  and  costlj'  wars,  of 
which  the  American  Colonies  were  the 
chief  beneficiaries.  A  major  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  tea  tax 
was  that  the  Colonies  ought  to  contribute 
the  tne  costs  of  Redcoat  regiments  be- 
cause they  were  protecting  our  western 
frontiers. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  stamp 
tax  was  delayed  a  year,  in  hopes  that 
the  colonists  would  come  up  with  alter- 
natives. At  the  same  time,  new  taxes  in 
Britain  were  extended  to  the  humblest 
homes,  previously  exempt,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  bread  riots.  It  is 
worth  noting.  I  believe,  that  the  series 
of  revenue  and  enforcement  measures 
that  precipitated  the  Revolution  were 
enacted  by  a  parliamentary  government 
which  jealously  guarded  the  fiscal  powers 
it  had  wrested  from  the  King  during  five 
centuries  of  struggle. 

While  this  fragment  of  history  does 


not  provide  an  exact  analogy,  it  may  be 
instructive. 

CONSTmmONAL    POWERS 

As  a  consequence  of  these  events,  those 
who  drafted  the  American  Constitution 
were  most  definite  about  where  the  pow- 
ers of  taxation  and  of  expenditure  should 
reside. 
Article  I.  section  7,  provides: 
All  bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  concur  with  Amendments 
as  en  other  bills. 

Article  I,  section  8,  enumerating  the 
prerogatives  of  Congress,  begins: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power  to  lay 
and  collect  Taxes  ...  to  pay  the  Debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  Defense  and  general 
Welfare  of  the  United  Suites  .  .  . 

Article  I.  section  9,  states: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

It  is  pertinent  to  emphasize  that  reve- 
nue bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Because  of  this  rule,  the 
President  cannot  even  send  to  Congress 
a  draft  of  a  tax  bill  he  wishes  passed.  He 
is  limited  to  sending  a  message  making 
his  recommendations,  as  he  did  on  August 
3  with  respect  to  the  surtax. 

Further  action  is  then  up  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
distribution  of  responsibilities  is  no  acci- 
dent. It  was  as  deliberate  a  decision  as 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
American  people  ever  made. 

Of  course,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  choose  to  take  no  action — that 
is  well  within  its  rights. 

In  this  instance,  we  seem  to  detect  a 
desire  to  make  consideration  of  any  such 
bill  contingent  upon  whether  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  action  to  reduce  the  spend- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government  by  a 
figure  thought  to  be  appropilate  by  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

EXPENDmjRES 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  however, 
from  article  I,  section  9  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  power  to  control  expendi- 
tures is  not  given  to  the  President.  The 
power  to  appropriate  money  is  reposed 
in  the  Congress. 

It  might  be  noted,  at  this  point,  that 
even  cutting  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent year  would  not  result  in  cutting 
spending  by  the  same  amount.  The  rea- 
son is  that  there  is  a  large  backlog  of 
unspent  appropriations  from  the  past.  At 
the  beginning  of  1967,  this  carryover 
amounted  to  $125.6  billion. 

However,  what  the  Congress  has  given, 
the  Congress  can  take  away.  Verily,  the 
Congress  can  rescind  any  appropriation 
for  a  prior  year  at  any  time  after  it  has 
been  passed,  and  can  impose  any  ger- 
mane conditions  upon  its  expenditure 
short  of  recision.  But  no  official  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  President,  can  write 
a  check  for  any  purpose — "but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

THE   BUDGET 

The  President  Is,  of  course.  In  a  de- 
cisive position  to  influence  the  budget  re- 
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Congress.  In  a  few  months,  such  requests 
governing  spending  and  programs  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  in  July 
1968  and  ending  June  1969.  will  be  sent 
up  to  Capitol  Hill. 

In  its  turn,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
opiwrtunity,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
the  duty,  to  review  those  requests  and 
make  appropriations  for  only  so  much, 
and  for  only  those  programs,  as  Congress 
deems  wise. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

This  is  exactly  what  has  been  happen- 
ing with  the  present  budget  requests, 
which  the  President  made  at  the  begin- 
niiig  of  1967  for  the  fiscal  year  between 
July  1,  1967,  and  June  30.  1968. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  of  this 
year,  the  House  had  enacted  upon  14  ap- 
propriations bills.  During  this  session,  the 
House  has  appropriated  $120.3  biUion. 
while  at  the  same  time  cutting  this  year's 
budget  requests  by  $3.8  billion,  and  last 
year's  fiscal  1967  appropriations  by  $173 
million. 

The  Senate  lias,  up  to  this  time,  passed 
nine  appropriation  bills,  five  less  than  the 
House.  From  these  bills,  we  have  cut 
this  year's  budget  requests  by  $118  mil- 
lion and  reduced  fiscal  1967  appropria- 
tions by  $76  million. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  these  items 
gets  a  double  congressional  review — 
once  when  the  authorization  of  the  pro- 
gram is  being  considered,  and  again 
when  it  is  proposed  to  spend  the  money 
In  the  form  of  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  can  thus 
not  only  discourage  policies  pertaining 
to  next  year's  appropriations,  but  can 
make  further  reductions  in  this  year's 
appropriations.  If  we  wish  to  do  so.  we 
can  phase  down  or  phase  out  programs 
by  denying  them  funds.  In  short.  Con- 
gress can  stop,  start,  or  reduce  any  pro- 
grams recommended  by  the  President. 
This  is  within  our  traditional  power,  and 
is  within  our  experience. 

As  a  personal  matter,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  not  in  favor  of  changing 
the  Constitution  to  transfer  such  a  power 
from  the  Congress  to  the  Presidency — 
at  this  time  or  any  other  time.  But  I  am 
In  favor  of  the  Congress  recognizing,  ad- 
mitting, and  exercising  its  responsibility. 

THE  FACTS — SIZE  OF  THE  DEFICIT 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  the  legal  framework 
surrounding  the  proposals  for  liigher 
taxes. 

There  are  also  points  of  reference  pro- 
vided by  the  facts  and  figures. 

The  tax  message  and  the  testimony 
before  the  congressional  committees  have 
made  clear  the  dimensions  of  the  deficit 
the  Nation  would  face  in  the  absence  of 
increased  taxes. 

The  January  1967  calculations,  which 
included  a  6  percent — or  $4.4  billion — 
surcharge  on  corporate  and  individual 
incomes,  effective  as  of  July  1,  1967. 
placed  the  deficit  at  $8  billion. 

July  1  has  come  and  gone.  Expendi- 
tures have  risen:  $4  billion  for  defense 
and  $2.5  billion  for  civilian  programs. 
Conventional  tax  revenues  have  fallen 
$7  billion  short  of  estimates.  Taking  into 
account  all  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
expenditures,  the  administration  emerges 


billion 

CONSEQUENCES   OT  INACTION 

We  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  event  of  a  deficit  that  large. 
We  had  a  foretaste  of  it  last  year,  when 
interest  rates  rose  to  the  highest  level 
in  40  years.  It  is  now  commonly  accepted 
in  the  financial  community  that  interest 
rates  will  rise  again,  and  may  level  off 
at  6  to  7  percent,  or  they  may  go  on 
up  to  7  to  9  percent.  Passage  of  a  tax 
bill  will  make  the  difference. 

A  half  million  homes  that  would  have 
been  built  in  1966  were  not  built.  Those 
that  were  lucky  enough  to  find  new- 
homes  paid  more  for  them.  The  extra  in- 
terest costs  alone  have  been  e.stimated  at 
$2.5  billion  over  the  next  ten  years,  and 
most  mortgages  run  two  or  three  times 
that  long.  Then  there  would  be  a  greater 
public  debt  and  a  higher  interest  rate  on 
tiiat — v.hich  would  cost  the  taxpayer 
$700  million  next  year  alone. 

The  Nation  in  the  past  has  not  been  as 
generous  as  it  could  liave  been  to  some  of 
our  domestic  programs.  This  summer 
there  were  civil  disturbances  in  more 
than  40  cities,  with  an  estimated  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  propei'ty  damage  and 
several  dozen  lives  lost. 

These  are  some  of  the  costs  that  must 
eiiter  into  the  equation. 

INFLATION 

Finally,  there  is  the  spector  of  infia- 
tion.  We  arc  thankful  that  this  genera- 
tion has  not  been  ravaged  by  inflation. 
This  cruel  force  certainly  erodes  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  those  retired  on  fixed  in- 
comes. It  means  senior  citizens,  of  whom 
we  have  19  million  among  us.  will  suffer 
immediate  deprivations  in  food,  clothes 
and  medical  supplies. 

Iiiflation  also  thwarts  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  farmer  who  need  credit 
and  cannot  readily  pass  increased  costs 
along  to  the  consumer.  It  affects  in- 
dividuals and  families  at  all  ages,  and  at 
all  stages,  that  are  trying  to  better  their 
circumstances  and  build  a  secure  future. 
Inflation  could  blast  everyone's  plans  by 
taking  away  more  of  a  raise  than  a  man 
can  gain  from  his  employer  in  a  year  of 
■work,  and  more  than  he  can  earn  on  his 
hard  won  savings. 

The  experts  predict  that,  even  if  the 
tax  bill  is  passed,  we  will  have  price  in- 
creases of  2.5  percent  next  year,  and 
maybe  a  little  less  in  1969. 

Without  the  tax  bill,  I  think  all  the 
recognized  experts  strongly  feel  we  will 
get  4  to  5-perccnt  inflation  in  1968.  and 
perhaps  considerably  more  than  that  in 
1969.  That  means  that  everyone  in  the 
country — without  exception — would  pay 
a  much  higher  cost  than  a  10  percent 
surtax  bill  would  impose  on  him. 

THE   BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS 

Another  problem  which  touches  few  of 
our  people  directly,  but  everv'one  indi- 
rectly is  the  balance  of  payments. 

Our  international  accounts  have  been 
in  persistent  deficit  since  1958.  Our  ex- 
port trade  accounts  for  70  percent  of 
our  foreign  earnings,  and  last  year,  our 
trade  surplus  fell  to  the  lowest  point 
since  1959.  Many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  administration  are  attempt- 
ing to  reverse  this  trend. 


Inflation  would  cripple  these  efforts. 
It  would  undoubtedly  price  some  Ameri- 
can exports  out  of  world  markets  and 
step  up  the  already  worrisome  acceler- 
ation of  imports.  Profits  and  jobs  would 
be  shifted  to  foreign  countries  in  fairly 
short  order,  magnifying  economic  and 
social  problems  here  at  home. 

A  warning  of  another  kind  has  been 
sounded  by  the  world's  financial  author- 
ities. In  the  polite  language  of  diplomacy 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  has  been  critical 
of  "industrial  countries  which  applied 
policies  of  fiscal  restraint  too  late  con- 
tributing to  severe  strains  in  money  and 
capital  markets."  In  plain  words,  this 
means  the  community  of  nations  felt 
that  the  United  States  should  have  raised 
taxes  last  year,  in  fiscal  year  1966  as  I 
and  many  others  recommended  should 
be  done. 

These  men  are  concerned,  not  only 
with  the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States,  but  with  the  reserves  of  their  own 
countries — some  40  percent  of  which  are 
held  in  dollars— and  with  the  whole 
structure  of  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

If  the  worth  of  the  dollar  is  under- 
mined, this  structure  will  be  badly 
shaken,  and  all  of  our  friends  and  allies 
who  have  chosen  to  hold  dollars  will  pay 
a  price  for  their  good  will  toward  us. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  2-week 
trip  to  Europe,  including  a  visit  to  Ge- 
neva where  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  discussions — GATT — 
were  still  being  held.  Every  official,  every 
economist  I  talked  with  on  my  visit,  had 
one  central  question — what  is  America 
going  to  do  with  her  economy? 

As  one  man  put  it  to  me,  "We  wonder 
whether  you  Americans  have  the  strength 
of  will,  the  self-discipline,  to  face  up  to 
the  economic  realities — or  are  you  going 
to  simply  lurch  along  like  some  jugger- 
naut without  brakes  or  steering?" 

Tlie  responsible  people  of  Europe  are 
therefore  looking  at  us  and  wondeiing 
whether  we  will  deal  forthrightly  with 
oiu'  fiscal  problems. 

ADOmONAL     PROBLEMS 

The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  a 
policy  of  inaction  is  that  our  problems  at 
home  and  abroad  will  not  only  still  be 
with  us;  they  will  gain  in  size  and  per- 
versity. Later  on.  we  will  be  required  to 
pay  even  a  higher  economic  and  himian 
cost  to  make  any  progress  against  them. 
By  the  time  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
master  the  situation,  we  might  need,  not 
one  10-percent  surtax  increase,  but  a 
series  of  increases  that  could  be  even 
steeper.  We  might  even  require  wage  and 
price  controls,  with  all  their  attendant 
drawbacks,  irritations,  and  threat  to  our 
liberties. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  without  any  hesita- 
tion or  mental  reservation,  can  say  that 
to  allow  a  deficit  of  over  $25  billion  and 
rampant  inflation  would  cause  irrepa- 
rable damage  and  needless  suffering— not 
only  to  our  domestic  economy,  but  to  our 
international  credit  and  standing  around 
the  world. 

THE     SURTAX     PROPOSAL 

To  avoid  these  consequences,  which  I 
regard  as  intolerable,  the  Congress  has 
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been  asked  to  consider  postponing  cer- 
tain excise  tax  reductions  and  levying  a 
modest  surtax,  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
of  the  final  tax  bill  which  each  individ- 
ual and  corporate  taxpayer  computes. 
The  term  "surtax"  Is  rather  technical. 
The  actual  impact  such  a  tax  would  be 
about  1  percent  of  income  for  those  tax- 
payers to  whom  It  would  apply. 

THOSK      IT      WOCLD      AND      WOPLD      NOT      AFFECT 

But,  It  Is  important  to  note  that  one 
family  out  of  every  four  now  pays  no 
taxes  at  all.  They  would  not  be  aflfected 
by  a  surtax.  It  is  contemplated  that  16 
million  taxpayers  in  the  lowest  brackets 
would  be  exempt  from  the  surtax. 

Those  that  are  left  are  the  middle  and 
upper  income  classes  of  this  country,  en- 
Joying  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

RECENT  CAINS 

Our  taxpayer's  finanical  standing  has 
been  measurably  improved  by  the  un- 
interrupted prosperity  of  the  past  6'2 
years,  to  which  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  so  eloquently  referred  a  moment 
ago,  when  he  put  into  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  and  others 
Em  article  from  today's  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal which  explains  in  detail  the  pros- 
perity which  our  country  has  enjoyed 
for  the  past  80  months.  The  statistics  for 
this  period,  which  is  short  in  the  span 
of  history,  but  nevertheless  matches  the 
record  for  continued  prosperity,  show  the 
following  remarkable  advances  between 
1961  and  1967: 

Groas  Nationiil  Product,  Personal  Income. 
Wages  and  Salaries,  Industrial  Production, 
up  more  than  50'^. 

Consumer  Expenditures.  Retail  Trade,  up 
between  40  and  50 '7o. 

Pre-Tax  Corporate  Profits,  up  more  than 
75%. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  pointed  out  earlier  today,  div- 
idends have  increased  to  the  remarkable 
extent  of  some  81  percent  during  these 
past  6  i-2  years : 

TAX   REDUCTIONS 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  federal  taxes  of  the 
typical  citizen  have  been  significantly  re- 
duced. The  following  tables  Illustrate  these 
decreases  In  some  detail. 

AVERAGE  SINGLE  TAXPAYERS 


Income  from  wages          1963  tax 

1966  tax 

Percent 
decrease 
in  Fed- 
eral tax 

ROOO... 
15,000... 

$242 
818 

$163 

671 

1.742 

3,154 

40.9 
18.0 

110,000... 

2.096 

16.9 

$15),000... 

.- 3,787 

16.7 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  CHILDREN 

J2.000.... 

$122 

$58 

501 
1,342 
2,335 

52.5 

J5,000.... 

660 

24.1 

tl0,000... 

1,636 

18.0 

J15,000... 

2,810 

16.9 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  CHILDREN 

$3  000.... 

165 

$4 

290 

636 

1,114 

2,062 

93  8 

f5.000     . 

420 

31.0 

J7,500.    . 

877 

21  8 

$10,000... 
$1S,000. 

1,372 

2,486 

18.8 
17.1 

The  programs  and  policies  of  recent 
years    have    brought    us    these    gsdns, 


coupled  with  lower  Federal  taxes,  and. 
xmtil  last  year,  almost  negligible  price 
increases. 

In  1962,  the  7  percent  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  re- 
duced ta.x  liability  $1.3  billion.  This  was 
followed  in  1964  by  the  general  tax  re- 
duction bm  totahng  $16.9  bUlion.  In 
1965,  excise  tax  legislation  authorized 
further  decreases  amounting  to  nearly 
$3.4  bUUon. 

As  a  result,  Americans  are  pajing  about 
$22 '2  billion  less  in  Federal  taxes  than 
they  were  5  years  ago.  Our  Federal  Gtov- 
emment,  in  fact,  collects  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  GNP  than  does  Britain, 
France,  or  West  Germany. 

In  this  light,  a  surtax  increase  which 
would  temporarily  reclaim  1  percent  of 
income  would  not  appear  to  be  a  monu- 
mental sacrifice  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  or  corporation. 

CT7BRENT    DimCrrLTT 

This  year,  for  many  reasons,  some  of 
which  I  have  described,  and  which  are 
generally  familiar,  the  country  is  in 
trouble. 

Our  national  accounts  are  out  of  bal- 
ance, and  a  small  tax  increase  is  being 
called  for  by  the  best  and  I  think  most 
learned  minds  on  fiscal  and  monetary 
problems  here  and  abroad. 

Can  anyone  stand  up  in  the  face  of 
these  figures  and  argue  that  the  tax  bill 
is  not  a  necessity  or  that  we  cannot 
afford  it? 

NATtTRAL  RESISTANCE  TO  TAXATION 

I  suppose  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  "Yes,"  because  we  can  always  find 
someone  in  this  country  to  make  an  argu- 
ment against  taxes. 

The  Englishman,  Samuel  Johnson,  ad- 
vised his  countrymen  in  1775  along  these 
lines,  as  follows: 

We  are  soon  told  that  the  Americans,  how- 
ever, wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed;  that  they  are 
descendants  of  men  who  left  all  for  liberty, 
and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved  the 
principles  and  stubbornness  of  their  progeni- 
tors; that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  persua- 
sion, and  too  p>owerful  for  constraint;  that 
they  will  laugh  at  argument,  and  defeat  vio- 
lence; that  the  continent  of  North  America 
contains  three  millions,  not  of  men  merely, 
but  of  Whigs  .  .  .  fierce  for  liberty,  and  dis- 
dainful of  dominion;  that  they  multiply  with 
the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes,  so 
that  every  quarter  of  a  century  doubles  their 
number  .  .  . 

THE  IMPASSE 

I  suppose  that  there  are  elements  of 
this  American  psychology,  along  with  the 
complex  and  frustrating  problems  of 
policy,  which  have  brought  us  to  the  im- 
passe that  we  now  face  In  the  tax  pro- 
posal. In  ray  view,  this  paralysis  of  our 
governmental  process  Is  the  worst  aspect 
of  the  situation. 

What  can  we  do  to  resolve  tul?  Im- 
passe? I  suggest  that  the  hard  issues  of 
policy  imderlying  the  present  debate  will 
not  be  settled  by  the  end  of  this  year,  or 
the  end  of  next  year,  or  by  waiting  a  year. 
They  go  deep  into  the  marrow  of  the 
bones  of  our  society. 

Perhaps  another  voice,  raised  nearly 
200  years  ago  can  give  us  some  assistance 
in  tills  regard.  In  an  atmosphere  full  of 
similar  vexations,  Edmund  Burke  urged 
upon  Parliament  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
He  said: 


The  propK>sltlon  U  peace.  Not  peace  through 
the  medium  of  war;  not  peace  to  be  hunted 
through  the  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  end- 
less negotiations,  not  peace  to  arise  out  of 
universal  discord  .  .  .  not  peace  to  depend 
on  the  Juridical  determination  of  perplexing 
questions,  or  the  precise  marking  of  the 
shadowy  boundaries  of  a  complex  govern- 
ment. It  Is  simple  peace  .  .  .  sought  in  the 
spirit  of  peace  .  .  . 

LET  THE  PROCESS  CONTINTTK 

■Wliat  is  most  needed  today,  I  feel,  is 
what  Burke  counseled  then.  Let  us  regain 
our  calmness  and  keep  our  cool,  so  that 
we  can  put  our  marvelously  devised  con- 
stitutional institutions  back  on  the  right 
track. 

Let  us  face  the  immediate  problem  of 
the  deficit  and  pull  together  to  resolve 
it  for  the  good  of  the  coimtry.  Then  we 
can  fight  it  out  on  the  imderlying  policies 
on  other  days  through  the  traditional 
budget  and  appropriations  processes,  and 
even  political  processes,  which  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  such  combat. 

In  this  endeavor,  we  will  welcome  ths 
thoughts  and  contributions  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  committees,  in  the 
leadership,  and  on  the  House  floor.  It 
may  be  that  we  in  the  Senate  can  be  of 
some  help  in  this  matter. 

A    THOUGHT    ON    REDUCING    SPENDING 

Recognizing  the  abiding  concern  for 
the  health  of  our  economy  Wi-iich  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  share,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  what  I  believe  to  the  one  of 
several  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  our 
cu-rent  dilemma. 

I  feel  that,  to  some  extent.  Congress 
mt^y  be  painting  itself  into  a  comer  if  it 
iiisists  that  a  S5  to  $7  billion  decrease 
in  spending  be  a  precondition  for  con- 
sidering a  tax  increase. 

We  have,  as  we  have  seen,  both  the 
authority  to  increase  taxes  and  to  con- 
trol appropriations.  Tlie  Constitution 
grants  these  powers  to  us — to  the 
Congress. 

Because  we  have  these  powers,  why 
cannot  we  use  them  in  combination? 
Why  cannot  we  enact  in  one  bill  an  ef- 
fective formula  for  raising  the  surtax, 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  down 
spending  ? 

I  believe  we  can. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  know  that 
the  tax  bill — if  we  pass  a  tax  bill— will 
be  the  last  major  legislation  acted  upon 
by  Congress  during  this  session.  At  that 
time  every  appropriation  bill  will  have 
been  cleared  through  Congress. 

I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  tax  bill— to 
deliberate  how  much  of  a  surtax  increase 
should  be  imposed,  when  it  might  be  ef- 
fective, and  to  whom  it  should  apply. 

Then,  In  the  same  bill,  language  could 
be  provided  which  directs  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  to  place  in  escrow  ap- 
proximately 3  or  4  percent,  or  whatever 
would  be  the  wisdom  of  the  committee. 
of  each  and  every  appropriation  whici: 
we  have  passed  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  piuTJOse  of  that  set-aside  would 
be  to  create  a  reserve  of  $5  to  $7  billion. 
a  fund  which  could  perhaps  be  called 
an  "economic  reserve  fund" — as  in  fact, 
at  least  one  well-known  economist,  Dr. 
Pierre  Rinfret.  has  suggested  in  his 
latest  advisory  letter. 
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There  would  be  strict  limitations  at- 
tached to  the  spending  of  any  of  the 
moneys  in  the  fund.  The  President  would 
be  authorized  to  draw  on  the  fund  only 
when  he  concludes  that  an  expenditure 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  fund  is  in  the 
urgent  national  interest.  An  additional 
condition  would  be  strict  notification  to 
the  Congress  and  its  committees  when- 
ever such  expenditures  are  made,  in 
keeping  with  article  I,  section  9  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  brief,  Congress  would  not  give  up 
any  of  Its  constitutional  powers  of  the 
purse.  Yet,  at  the  same  time.  Congress 
might  be  able  to  achieve  a  $5  to  $7  bil- 
lion economy  on  the  expenditure  side. 

The  addition  of  such  language  to  a 
tax  bill,  I  am  assured  by  the  renowned 
Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate,  would 
not  be  inappropriate. 

Such  a  provision  would  place  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  President  the 
responsibility  for  holding  or  spendin? 
the  escrowed  funds  and  would  make 
cr>-stal  clear  the  stated  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  hold  the  spending  line. 

The  3-percent  set-aside  would  be  in- 
tended to  apply  across  the  appropriations 
board  in  an  entirely  impartial  way,  with- 
out having  the  burden  fall  dispropor- 
tionately upon  any  one  special  project  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

In  any  case,  I  submit  that  it  is  possible 
for  Congress  in  one  legislative  package  to 
provide  the  means  for  both  enacting  a 
surtax  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  ex- 
penditures further,  if  they  wish  to  do  it. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  giving  addi- 
tional thought  to  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  well  that  all 
legislation  involves  compromise,  and  that 
when  a  legislative  impasse,  such  as  the 
one  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  oc- 
curs, conciliation  and  compromise  be- 
come the  essential  bridges  across  oiu" 
varying  points  of  view  to  constructive 
action. 

We  are  at  a  time  when  the  well-being 
of  our  country  calls  upon  us  to  erect 
such  bridges. 

Clearly,  the  economic  hurricane  warn- 
ing flags  are  flying.  The  Economic 
Weather  Bureau  tells  us  the  eye  of  the 
storm  is  headed  directly  at  the  United 
States.  The  winds  could  be  devastating. 
In  our  own  interest  and  the  Interest  of 
the  free  world,  we  must  act — and  we 
must  act  now — to  keep  the  process  going. 
Mr.  B"yRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  a  very  able  presenta- 
tion of  one  of  the  dominant  problems 
facing  our  Nation.  Along  with  Vietnam, 
the  other  major  problem,  as  I  see  It,  is 
our  fiscal  situation. 

While  I  have  not  made  the  decision 
that  the  Senator  has  made  in  regard  to 
the  President's  tax  proposal,  I  have  not 
yet  made  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other 
on  it.  I  will  be  influenced  by  the  recom- 
mendation that  will  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  a  distinguished 
member. 
I  will  be  influenced,  too.  by  whether 


the  executive  branch  of  Government 
makes  a  determined  effort  to  curb  Fed- 
eral spending. 

I  beUeve  that  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  today  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  discussion 
which  Is  taking  place  at  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol  with  respect  to  taxes  and 
spending. 

As  I  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  he  was  focusing  attention  on  and 
dramatizing  not  only  the  question  of 
taxes,  but  also — and  more  important — 
the  question  of  total  government  spend- 
ing, which,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  is  not 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  President, 
nor  do  I  beheve  it  is  solely  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress. 

We  have  a  joint  responsibility. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  pass  the  buck, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  President.  We  in  the 
legislative  branch  have  a  responsibility, 
because  only  we  can  appropriate.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  President,  himself, 
has  a  respoixsibility,  because  he  has  the 
great  pwwer  of  the  Presidency,  and  his 
responsibility  is  to  submit  a  sensible 
budget.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  a  joint 
responsibility — the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  men- 
tioned— I  believe  I  recall  correctly— 
that  even  if  there  were  a  tax  increase, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  we  would  not 
need  a  series  of  tax  increases,  if  the 
overall  spending  programs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  not  brought  under  control. 

As  I  see  it,  that  is  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Mills,  said  the  other  day.  I 
quote  one  sentence  of  his  statement: 

We  are  trying  to  get  this  message  across. 
We  want  to  pause  In  this  headlong  rush  to- 
ward ever  bigger  government. 

If  we  are  to  pause  in  this  headlong 
rush  toward  ever  bigger  government. 
Congress  itself — the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate — 
must  face  its  responsibility  in  tr>-ing  to 
keep  the  budget  under  control;  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
he  may  be,  must  exercise  his  responsi- 
bihty  of  not  submitting  such  tremendous 
programs  to  Congress. 

As  I  recall  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  he  mentioned  that  the 
House,  in  handling  14  of  the  15  appro- 
priation bills,  has  reduced  the  President's 
budget  by  $3.8  billion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  the  Senate 
has  six  additional  bills  to  handle. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
very  much  for  his  generous  remarks.  If 
I  had  time,  I  would  compliment  him  fur- 
ther on  his  great  belief  in  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary responsibility  and  for  the  many 
actions  he  has  taken,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  to  bring  about  a  sound  fiscal 
program  for  our  Government.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  generosity  of  his  remarks. 


PLTBLIC  WORKS  A>fD  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  11641 1  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  LMr.  Williams]  desires 
to  offer  a  motion,  and  I  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
motion,  as  follows : 

I  move  that  H.R.  11641  be  recommitted  to 
the  Appropriations  Ck>mmlttee  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  back  with  total  appropria- 
tions in  the  bUl  reduced  from  $4,776,064,000 
to  $4,528,  260,800. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  adoption  of  this  motion 
would  provide  for  a  5 -percent  cut  and 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee 
where  the  cut  would  be  made.  This  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  $238,803,200. 

I  agree  that  an  excellent  argument 
can  be  made  for  selectivity,  that  we 
should  pick  out  the  particular  projects 
we  wish  to  eliminate  from  the  bill.  But 
we  tried  that  yesterday,  and  we  were  un- 
successful in  that  effort. 

At  that  time  the  suggestion  was  made 
by  some  that  the  committee  would  know 
best  where  to  apply  these  cuts,  rather 
than  to  make  a  selective  cut.  Under  the 
motion  I  have  submitted  the  committee 
would  have  the  complete  jurisdiction  to 
rearrange  the  cut  at  its  discretion  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate. 

As  it  was  reported,  the  bill  provides  for 
total  appropriations  of  $4,776,064,000. 
This  would  cut  $238,803,200  from  the 
total  appropriation,  or  a  5-percent  cut. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  least  we  can  do  if 
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we  In  the  Senate  are  sincere  in  wanting 
these  appropriations  reduced. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs]  has  just  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  pointing  out  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  reduce  expenditures.  It  was 
such  a  tremendous  speech  and  had  such 
an  impact  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  that 
I  am  offering  this  motion  as  a  first  step 
toward  carrying  out  what  he  said  Con- 
gress should  do — namely,  cut  these  ap- 
propriations if  we  really  want  them  cut. 

I  could  not  make  one-tenth  as  good 
an  argument  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
hais  made  in  favor  of  the  pending  mo- 
tion, so  I  rest  my  case  and  say  that  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  go  on 
record  as  to  whether  we  are  merely  mak- 
ing speeches  for  economy  or  will  vote 
for  it. 

I  desire  a  record  vote.  I  see  no  need 
to  belabor  the  Senate  with  extended  re- 
marks. Ever>-one  knows  exactly  what  is 
involved. 

Even  if  the  motion  is  adopted  it  would 
still  provide  $4,528,000,000.  as  compared 
with  the  appropriation  of  $4,310,000,000 
of  last  year.  It  would  leave  in  the  pend- 
ing bUl.  this  year,  over  $218  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  the  same 
agencies  last   year. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  for  a  record 
vote  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  without  further  argument. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  with  re- 
spect to  the  civil  functions  portion  of 
the  public  works  bill  which  aggregates 
over  SI  billion,  the  budget  request  for 
the  Engineers  already  is  underfinanced 
by  9  percent,  which  is  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  for  slippages,  so  that  portion 
of  the  bill  is  already  reduced  by  at  least 
that  amount.  With  respect  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  budget  estimate 
was  $2,646,000,000  and  the  committee 
has  cut  from  that  appropriation  S134 
million,  a  reduction  in  excess  of  5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions,  the  best  investment 
that  Congress  can  make  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  to  protect  and  pre- 
ser\'e  our  two  most  important  resources, 
land  £ind  water.  For  the  past  16  years,  I 
have  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time  to 
that  end  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  for  the  Senate  or  the  Congress,  at 
this  time,  to  cut  back  on  these  programs. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  many  occasions, 
the  fact  that  we  have  spent  quite  a  few 
million  dollars  to  construct  waterways 
has  relieved  the  railroads  quite  a  bit,  and 
water  transportation  has  increased.  As 
an  example.  I  would  refer  to  the  Inter- 
coastal  Canal  which  extends  from 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  all  the  way  to  the  New- 
England  States.  When  that  program  was 
put  on  the  statute  books,  the  amount  of 
tonnage  that  was  supposed  to  be  car- 
ried on  that  great  waterway  was  about 
8  million  tons.  Now  the  tonnage  is  in  ex- 
cess of  78  million  tons.  On  the  great  Ohio 
River,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  ton- 
nage has  increased  2 '2  times  since  1948. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  us  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations recommended  for  this  great 
program.  We  have  studies  being  made  for 
many  river  basin  developments.  For  ex- 


ample, with  respect  to  the  Potomac 
River,  Senators  know  that  last  year  we 
had  quite  a  scare  about  the  water  short- 
age, and  many  people  thought  that  Con- 
gress had  been  slow  in  taking  action  to 
provide  funds  for  the  construction  of 
dams  to  provide  water  for  domestic  and 
industrial  purposes  in  the  Potomac  River 
valley. 

The  fiscal  year  1968  appropriations  re- 
quest includes  $30,000  for  the  Potomac 
River  study. 

These  funds  will  provide  for  investiga- 
tion of  survey  scope  detail  to  support 
recommendations  of  the  Corps  on  proj- 
ects that  are  needed  and  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  all  concerned,  for  submission 
to  the  Congress.  Proposals  under  investi- 
gation include  the  Sideling  Hill,  Little 
Cacapon.  Town  Creek,  Staunton — Vero- 
na— and  Sixes  Bridge  multiple-purpose 
dam  and  reservoir  projects,  and  the  pro- 
posal to  preserve  the  Seneca  site.  Pur- 
poses to  be  served  by  these  projects  in- 
clude water  supply  for  the  Staunton- 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  area,  the  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  area,  and  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area;  improvement  of 
stream  quality  along  portions  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  Monocacy  Rivers:  sus- 
tained minimum  flow  in  the  Potomac  be- 
low the  metropolitan  area's  water  supply 
intakes;  and  regional  recreational  needs. 

The  only  authorized  project  where 
actual  planning  is  underway  and  will 
guarantee  necessary  water  to  the  f^ity 
of  Washington  and  many  other  cities  on 
the  Potomac  River  is  the  Bloomington 
Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va. 

The  public  works  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
Senate  Report  No.  574,  includes  $2,000,- 
000  to  initiate  land  acquisition  on  the 
Bloomington  Reservoir  project. 

This  project  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  the  1962  Flood  Control  Act 
for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  E^ngi- 
neers.  The  project  will  provide  low-flow 
augmentation  storage  which  would  in- 
crease the  dependable  flow  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  at  Luke, 
Md.,  which  is  required  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  and  for  water 
quality  control.  This  will  be  effective  in 
partially  meeting  the  existing  require- 
ments of  flow  for  water  quality  control 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

The  Bloomington  Reservoir  will  also 
provide  flood  control  estimated  to  reduce 
average  annual  damages  in  the  North 
Branch  area  by  about  50  percent. 

The  provision  of  flood  control,  abun- 
dant water  supply,  and  the  improvement 
of  water  quality  will  create  the  economic 
climate  for  the  development  that  can  be 
expected  as  part  of  the  Nation's  growth. 

The  project  will  also  provide  recre- 
ational opportunities. 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect is  $73,500,000.  Funds  in  the  amount 
of  $2,740,000  have  previously  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  Corps  for  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  at  least  a  dozen 
such  studies  and  projects  in  the  bill  for 
other  regions  of  the  country  that  are 
deficient  in  water.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  would  gain  anything  by  sending  tills 


bill  back  to  committee.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  given  the  bill  ample  study, 
and  we  have  come  out  with  the  best  bill 
we  could  prepare. 

I  hope  the  motion  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  the  cuts  that  the  committee 
made  in  the  appropriation  as  included  in 
the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

I  point  out  that  even  after  they  had 
gotten  through  with  all  of  the  cuts  and 
tabulated  them,  they  still  have  $465,893.- 
000  more  than  the  same  departments 
received  a  year  ago. 

Speaking  of  old  projects,  continued 
and  new  projects  added  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us  provides  $1,010,823,000.  Last  year 
this  same  bill  provided  for  $967,400,000 
in  this  same  category. 

Yesterday  we  tried  to  eliminate  the 
41  new  projects,  and  we  were  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Mr.  President,  these  continuous  in- 
creases are  responsible  for  our  large 
deficits.  We  are  going  to  go  broke  with 
this  type  of  "cutting."  which  always  ends 
with  increases.  When  aU  of  the  so-called 
cuts  are  tabulated  and  when  all  of  the 
increases  in  this  bill  are  considered, 
there  is  still  an  increase  of  $465,893,000 
over  last  year's  expenditures. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  one  argument  is  made  that  ex- 
penditures under  this  bill  provide  the 
best  investment  in  America.  Investment 
in  America  is  good,  but  investments  are 
not  good  when  you  do  not  have  the 
money  to  finance  the  investment.  What 
are  we  investing  when  we  are  borrowing 
the  money  and  projecting  the  payment  to 
the  future  generations  of  Americans  yet 
unborn? 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  which 
he  made  earlier  today  when  he  so  elo- 
quently said  that  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
recognize  its  responsibility  and  cut 
spending.  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  make  these  cuts.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  gives  Congress  this  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  its  responsibility. 

The  motion  before  us  makes  a  modest 
cut  of  $238  million  and  still  leaves  this 
agency  $218  million  more  tlian  it  had 
last  year. 

Certainly,  at  some  point,  somewhere,  if 
this  Congress  is  really  serious  about  cut- 
ting expenditm-es  we  are  going  to  have 
to  start  voting  accordingly.  This  is  the 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  exercise  its 
responsibility. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana concerning  the  Grand  River  res- 
ervoir project,  in  Ohio.  I  quote  from  page 
23  of  the  committee  report  on  the  pend- 
ing bill: 

The  House  committee  approved  $750,000 
and  restricted  the  use  of  these  funds  to  the 
planning  of  the  Grand  River  reservoir  por- 
tion of  the  project  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
flood  control,  water  supply,  water  quality 
control,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Senate  committee  concurs  In  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  appropriation  Is  to  pro- 
vide fimds  for  a  reanalysls  of  the  Grand  River 
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reservoir  by  the  Corps  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  water  management  for  the 
Mahonlng-Grand  River  Basins.  The  storage 
iu  the  Grand  River  reservoir  reallocated  in 
accordance  with  the  Hotise  committee  report 
would  form  an  Integral  part  of  Ohio's  new 
water  plan,  which  Is  being  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  and  local  interests 
as  well  as  Federal  agencies.  The  plan  would 
provide  flood  control,  streamflow  augmenta- 
tion and  improvement,  an  adequate  water 
supply  of  Improved  quality,  and  recreation 
facilities. 

My  question  is  this:  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  $750,000  which 
we  are  considering  here  for  the  Grand 
River  reservoir  will  be  used  solely  for 
the  planning  of  such  reservoir? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  that  is  what  the 
committee  report  states. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  fine.  I  merely 
wanted  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that 
the  clear  intention  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  specifically  restricts  all  usage  of  these 
funds  to  the  planning  of  the  Grand  River 
reservoir,  in  Ohio,  and  that  none  of  the 
funds  were  to  be  used  in  any  respect 
whatsoever  for  a  canal  which  Pennsyl- 
vania has  clearly  demonstrated  it  neither 
desires  or  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire what  the  question  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  which  calls  for  the  recommit- 
tal of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  amount  appropriated  therein. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  other  words,  a  vote 
"yea"  is  to  support  the  amendment,  and 
a  vote  "nay"  is  to  support  the  com- 
mittee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
the  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mi-. 
B.\YH],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KIennedy],  the  Senate,  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metc.alf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and 
the  Senators  from  Georgia.  [Mr.  Russell 
and  Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willi.\ms]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan! 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Griffin]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan  1.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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YEAS— 27 

BOggS 

Domlnlck 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Fannin 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Pro.xmlre 

Church 

HoUings 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cotton 

McOovern 

Smathers 

Dlrfcsen 

Miller 

Thurmond 

E>odd 

Mundt 

NAYS— 54 

Williams,  Del. 

Allott 

Hart 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Moss 

Bennett 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jordan.  NO. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Smith 

Case 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Spong 

Easthind 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Tydings 

Fong 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Pvilbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Qruenlng 

Mondale 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Alkcn 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Talmadge 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Griffin 

McGee 

Williams,  N  J. 

Harris 
Hatfield 

Metcalf 
Morton 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON. 
PAUL  HASLUCK,  MINISTER  FOR 
EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OF  AUS- 
TRALIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  wliii  us  today 
in  the  Senate  are  two  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  remind  my 
fellow  Senators  of  the  fact  that  in  Aus- 
tralia we  have  a  stanch  ally.  Our  two 
countries  are  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon language,  a  common  systen:  of 
jurispioidence,  common  aspirations,  and 
common  goals,  especially  the  devoted 
purpose  of  preserving  liberty  within  the 
nations  in  which  we  respective!:'  live. 
We  are  bound  together  in  a  common 
cause  by  the  ANZUS  relationsliip,  con- 
sisting of  the  United  States.  New  Zea- 
land, and  AustraUa.  We  are  also  both 
signatories  of  the  SEA  TO  Treaties.  But 
quite  apart  from  those  relationships  in 
ANZUS  and  SEATO.  I  believe  the  pri- 
maiy  cement  that  unites  our  countries  is 
our  common  heritage  and  common  goals 
and  purposes  for  our  citizens. 

I  say  to  these  distinguished  represent- 
atives of  the  Australian  Government 
that  at  least  speaking  for  myself — and  I 
am  quite  certain  I  speak  for  my  fellow 
Senators,  as  well — we  recognize  that 
there  is  an  interdependence  between  the 
security  of  Australia  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  We  want  Austraha  to 
remain  strong,  as  we  want  our  country 
to  remain  strong,  because  we  believe  that 
upon  our  two  countries,  and  otiiers  of 
similar  aspirations,  the  goals  of  free  men 
throughout  the  world  depend. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Hasluck,  the  Min- 
ister of  Externa!  Affairs  of  Australia,  has 
had  a  long  and  varied  career  in  public 
life,  beginning  in  1941,  when  he  joined 
the  Department  of  External  Affairs.  He 
has  served  in  Parliament  for  the  last  18 
years  and  as  a  senior  Cabinet  Minister 
since  1956.  Before  his  appointment  as 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  in  1964.  he 
served  with  distinction  as  Minister  of 
Defense  and,  earlier,  as  Minister  for 
1%rritories. 

He  has  been  a  distinguished  legislator 
and  a  distinguished  executive. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  privilege 
to  present  to  the  Senate  the  Minister  of 
External  Affairs  of  Australia.  Hon.  Paul 
Hasluck,  who  is  accompanied  by  the  Am- 
bassador from  Australia  to  the  United 

States,  the  Honorable  John  Keith  Waller. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  2- 
minute  recess  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
our  distinguished  visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  and  the 
distinguished  visitors  were  greeted  by 
Senators  in  the  well  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. 
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The  Senate  reconvened  at  1:48  pm.. 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
[Mr.  Montota]. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  11641)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 28  I  was  authorized  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  propose  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1968  public 
works  appropriation  bill  the  language  of 
S.  1004,  the  central  Arizona  project  bill. 
That  same  day,  I  filed  a  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  move  for  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  so  that  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  could  be  so 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  20  years 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  central  Arizona 
project  four  times  and  the  Senate  has 
passed  such  legislation  three  times.  The 
last  time  was  on  August  7  of  this  year. 

Each  time,  after  Senate  action,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  failed  to 
report  the  bill  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  by 
that  body. 

The  central  Arizona  project  bill,  in 
one  form  or  another,  has  been  before  the 
House  Interior  Committee  as  far  back  as 
1947,  and  has  been  almost  continuously 
before  that  committee  since  June  4. 
1963.  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  Arizona  has  legal  claim  to  2.8  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  in  August 
and  September  1965.  and  again  in  May 
of  1966.  And  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  legislation  con- 
taining the  central  Arizona  project 
early  this  year.  In  1966.  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  favorably  reported  the 
bill,  only  to  have  it  die  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  because  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee  did  not  ask  that  it 
be  reported. 

This  year,  after  the  central  Arizona 
project  passed  the  Senate,  Chairman 
AspiNALL  announced  he  was  adjouriung 
his  committee  and  that  there  would  be 
no  action  taken  on  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect legislation. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1004  is  not  of  benefit 
to  Arizona  only.  It  is  a  regional  bill  in 
that  it  would  also  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  five  projects  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  Utah's  Dixie  project.  Hook- 
er dam  and  reservoir  In  New  Mexico, 
and  a  $1.3  billion  lower  basin  develop- 
ment fund. 


Finally,  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
water  supply  is  not  at  issue.  The  central 
Arizona  project  has  imdergone  close  and 
exterisive  analysis  by  hydrologists  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  unqualifiedly  feasible — 
physically,  financially,  and  economically. 
This  method  of  obtaining  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  central  Ari- 
zona project — that  is,  by  attaching  it  to 
an  appropriation  bill,  has  ample  prece- 
dence. More  than  40  reclamation  proj- 
ects have  been  authorized  in  precisely 
this  way.  And  they  include  projects  in 
both  California  and  Colorado. 

My  goal  is  to  get  the  central  Arizona 
project  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  vote  after  20  long  years 
of  compromises,  hearings,  litigation,  and 
patience.  The  State  of  Arizona  is  entitled 
to  have  full  consideration  of  this  vital  is- 
sue in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  just  learned  that  this  morning 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  met  to  inform  its  members 
that  in  the  last  week  in  January,  or  the 
first  week  in  Februai-y  next  year,  the  full 
committee  will  meet  in  executive  session 
to  mark  up  and  report  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  bill  to  the  House. 

This  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  a 
House  vote.  With  this  definite  assurance, 
I  have  decided  not  to  propose  the  central 
Arizona  project  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EliLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  has  just  stated, 
the  committee  authorized  him  to  file  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  the  language  of  S.  1004.  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  bill.  I  am  glad  that 
the  chairman  has,  in  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs,  decided  not  to 
offer  his  motion.  I  want  to  assure  the 
chairman  that  I  will  do  anything  I  can 
to  help  him  get  a  vote  on  his  project  in 
the  House  early  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  knows  the  depth  of  affec- 
tion I  bear  for  him.  because  I  gave  him 
a  vote  on  this  project.  And  I  think  the 
Record  will  so  show. 

The  Record,  however,  ought  also  to 
show  the  situation  that  confronts  the 
Senate  in  view  of  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  a  proposal  to  offer  the  project 
in  the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
There  was  nothing  more  that  the  Senate 
could  or  should  do.  whatever  fault  there 
might  be  laid  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  with  its  operations.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Speaker  about  it.  I  have 
spoken  to  others,  and  I  have  tried  to 
point  out.  not  only  publicly  but  also  pri- 
vately, that  the  House  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  if  one  of  its  chairmen  un- 
dertakes to  arbitrarily  adjourn  a  com- 
mittee when  Congress  is  still  in  session 
and  close  the  door  to  any  other  consid- 
eration. 

There  are  ways  of  amending  that  sit- 
uation. The  House  could  consider  a  res- 
olution of  censure  for  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  who  had  imdertaken  to  ob- 
struct the  normal  legislative  procedures. 
I  felt  that  if  this  matter  had  been 


pushed,  I  would  find  myself  in  the  un- 
comfortable position  of  having  to  vote 
against  a  suspension  of  the  rules  In  or- 
der to  do  what  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  sought  to  do. 

This  matter  goes  back  to  the  House. 
Neither  body.  Senate  nor  House,  can 
take  the  position  that  it  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  other.  If  that  were  so, 
there  would  be  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  neither  body  can  adjourn  for 
more  than  3  days  without  the  consent 
of  the  other.  So  there  is  not  quite  that 
latitude  of  independence  in  either  body, 
and  each  ought  to  recognize  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution  and  cer- 
tainly under  the  comity  of  our  relation- 
ship that  goes  back  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative from  Colorado,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  thought  better  of  It  either 
by  reason  of  the  impulses  of  his  own 
conscience  and  conduct  or  by  some  ex- 
ternal force  that  might  have  been  ap- 
pUed. 

In  January  we  will  undertake  to  deal 
with  this  matter  to  the  eminent  satis- 
faction of  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

It  was  said,  when  this  suspension  of 
the  rules  was  proposed,  that  there  was 
precedent  for  it.  Well,  a  sin  of  the  past 
we  cannot  condone;  nor  can  we  pile 
another  sin  on  top  of  it  and  compound 
it.  I  think  the  record  has  got  to  show 
that  at  least  some  remonstrance  was 
made  at  the  time  in  connection  with 
the  proposal. 

I  am  more  than  delighted  to  let  the 
matter  drop  right  here,  because  it  will 
be  just  like  the  Red  Sox  dropping  the 
series-winning  game  at  the  hands  of  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
about  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLH.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  for 
himself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  proposes: 

On  page  23.  line  26.  strike  out  the  numeral 
and  insert  "$2,101,064,000." 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
pending  amendment  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr,  Randolph]  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  the  effect  and  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  reduce  the  $509,058,- 
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000  level  of  appropriations  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
"Reactor  development "  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  last  years 
level  of  $467,720,000  appropriated.  The 
actual  reduction  would  be  S41.338.000.  I 
feel  that  if  there  is  an  area  of  public 
spending  which  can  be  cut  back  or  de- 
ferred in  part  in  these  critical  times  it  is 
the  reactor  development  aspect  of  the 
AEC  program — especially  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  atomic  power  for  non- 
defense  purposes. 

Yesterday  in  this  forum,  the  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cl..\rk]  and  my  diligent  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  spoke  on  this 
subject,  and  I  commend  their  remarks  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  as  being  timely  and 
cogent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  per- 
tinently remarked  that  the  huge  sums — 
$467,720,000 — appropriated  for  these  ac- 
tivities last  year,  "while  desirable,  are 
less  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country  than  aid  to  our  beleaguered  cities 
and  other  programs  which  could  be 
named,"  and  he  added,  "moreover,  they 
are  expenditures  which  can  have  no  pos- 
sible impact  on  our  military  program." 
I  share  that  view. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  flat- 
tered that  the  Senator  should  have  made 
reference  to  the  comments  I  made  yes- 
terday. As  I  understand  it.  his  amend- 
ment would  cut  back  the  appropriation 
for  the  atomic  reactor  program  to  about 
where  it  was  last  year. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Approximately. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Approximately  $42  mil- 
lion? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes:  approximately. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  action  he  has  taken,  and  tell  him 
that  I  shall  certainly  support  him  in  this 
effort. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  what  we  really 
need  is  some  understanding  of  national 
priorities  in  the  appropriating  process, 
and  we  certainly  need  to  cut  back  on  ap- 
propriations in  the  light  of  the  enormous 
deficit  with  which  we  are  confronted.  I 
shall  support  the  Senator  in  his  efforts 
to  do  that  in  an  area  which  I  believe 
should  have  a  very  low  priority,  indeed. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague 
for  his  leadership  in  proposing  this 
amendment.  As  he  has  already  indicated. 
I  made  a  statement  in  this  regard  on  yes- 
terday. I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  with  him.  and  I  am  glad  to 
support  the  amendment  by  my  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  shall  make  further  reference 
to  the  remarks  that  he  made  in  this 
Chamber  on  yesterday. 

If  the  orders  going  out  of  the  White 
House  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 


to  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  would  center  expendi- 
ture withholding  or  threats  of  deferral 
more  on  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Space  Administration, 
and  some  of  the  fatty  facets  of  programs 
of  the  military  establishment,  those  or- 
ders would  be  received  with  appreciation 
by  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens.  I  am 
sure  the  public  reaction  to  such  expendi- 
ture deferring  would  be  more  afBrmative 
than  is  the  angry  response  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  and  the  people  to 
withholdings  and  threats  to  cut  back 
such  vital  activities  as  those  in  the  areas 
of  highway  construction  and  the  building 
of  fiood-control  works. 

It  is  far  more  important  that  we  move 
ahead  with  the  expansion  and  modern- 
ization of  our  highway  system — to  reduce 
if  not  stop  the  extent  of  traffic  conges- 
tion, accidents,  and  fatalities — than  to 
accelerate  the  reactor  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
It  is  vastly  more  necessary,  in  my  view, 
that  we  move  ahead  with  flood  control, 
air-  and  water-pollution  abatement,  and 
general  water  resource  development  than 
it  is  to  accelerate  atomic  reactor  de- 
velopment. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  in- 
crease of  AEC  reactor  development  ap- 
propriations from  last  year's  S467.720.000 
level  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  $509  mil- 
lion represents  funding  for  acceleration 
at  a  time  when  I  believe  there  should  be 
a  cutting  back. 

About  S33  million  of  the  increase  over 
the  1967  appropriation  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  for  purely  civilian  aspects  of  the 
nuclear  program.  Appropriations  for 
civilian  nuclear  reactors  would  be  in- 
creased by  $16  million. 

About  $11  million  would  be  added  to 
the  cooperative  power  reactor  demon- 
stration program. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  much  of  the  de- 
crease proposed  in  the  amendment  would 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  our  atomic 
weapons  program. 

Nuclear  power  is  a  commercial  reality. 
Private  utilities  are  building  large  com- 
mercial plants  with  their  own  funds. 

Surely,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
hold  the  line  on  Federal  expenditures  in 
this  area  during  a  time  of  budgetary 
stringency. 

I  mentioned  traffic  fatalities  and  the 
need  to  accelerate  our  highway  expan- 
sion and  construction  to  make  the  inter- 
states,  the  freeways,  the  expressways,  the 
access  roads,  and  even  the  city  streets 
modern  and  much  safer.  I  noted  the  pri- 
ority that  should  be  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
graming and  fimding  of  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement  activities  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  health,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons. 

But  here  we  are,  in  this  appropria- 
tions bill,  being  asked  to  increase  funds 
for  an  activity  which  my  West  Virginia 
colleague  [Mr.  Byrd]  described  yester- 
day as  a  playing  of  "nuclear  roulette  with 
the  future  of  this  country"  He  spoke, 
too,  of  the  thousands  of  "uranium  min- 
ers condemned  to  slow  death  by  cancer, 
of  the  transport  through  our  cities  of 
deadly  atomic  waste,  of  the  burial  of  this 
waste  where  it  can  pollute  the  waters 


and  has  polluted  the  soil  of  this  Nation 
with  radioactive  poisons." 

Tliese  are  conditions  to  ponder  as  we 
plunge  ahead  with  more  speed  and  more 
dollars  to  advance  nuclear  power  at  a 
time  when  even  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, In  its  testimony  before  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  admits  that  many 
problems  incident  to  the  handliiig  of  the 
nuclear  power  byproduct  contaminants 
remain  unsolved. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  en- 
lighten me?  Would  this  cut  interfere  with 
the  proposed  nuclear  reactor  which  is 
tied  in  with  the  latest  development  in  de- 
salination off  the  Pacific  Coast,  just  south 
of  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  it  would. 
Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  interfere  with  it, 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that,  in  that  event,  I  will  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  because  this  matter, 
along  with  the  clean  air  provision  and 
the  clean  water  provision,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  biU. 

We  know  that  in  the  year  2000  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  water  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  our  population.  We  know- 
that  new  sources  of  water  must  be  found, 
and  we  know,  after  many  years  of  study 
and  experimentation,  that  nuclear  reac- 
tors will  provide  a  solution.  They  could 
supply  water  to  take  care  of  all  of  south- 
ern California,  which  the  Colorado  River 
will  be  unable  to  do. 

So  I  say.  respectfully,  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  providing  for 
this  nuclear  reactor  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  could  do.  We  must 
find  a  new  way  to  make  usable  irrigation 
and  potable  water.  The  only  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  by  an  advance  in  nuclear 
reactors,  which  are  used  to  make  fresh 
water  from  sea  water.  It  will  answer  the 
problem  that  existed  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  down  through  the  east  coast 
2  years  ago.  and  it  will  answer  the  prob- 
lems of  the  west  coast.  With  the  future 
handhng  of  the  water  unimpeded  by 
newer  developments,  it  may  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  be  a  mistake.  There  are  other  cuts 
which  could  be  made  which  would  not 
impede  progress  as  this  one  would. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
glad  to  support  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RandolphI.  We 
have  sei-ved  together  for  years  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  know  his 
sense  of  responsibility— and  his  keen 
sense  of  priorities. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  pointed  out,  the  countrs'  and 
the  Congress  is  faced  with  the  reality  of 
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a  huge  deficit,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
increase  in  taxes,  with  the  cost  of  finan- 
cing the  war  In  Vietnam.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  voted  for  reductions  In  ap- 
propriations, and  in  authorizations,  for 
I  do  not  believe  it  responsible  to  provide 
increases  for  old  programs  and  large 
amounts  for  new  programs  which  are 
cDntinuously  proposed  and  urged  upon 
us — in  good  faith.  I  am  sure — without 
the  most  careful  examination  in  the 
light  of  our  national  requirements,  and 
iri  view  of  the  difficult  present  fiscal  sit- 
uation. 

Senator  Randolph  has  cited  examples 
such  as  water  pollution  control,  which  is 
being  funded  at  less  than  half  the  au- 
thorized level;  highway  safety,  drastically 
reduced  below  the  allocation  to  the 
States:  suspension  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  contracting  for  water  re- 
source development  projects,  and  the 
general  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures by  all  agencies  of  Government 
ordered  by  the  President.  Yesterday. 
Governors  of  the  States  were  notified 
that  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
may  be  cut  back  by  up  to  50  percent. 
These  are  all  programs  important  to  the 
people  of  the  countrj-,  and  to  its  con- 
tinued development. 

During  a  time  of  war  it  may  be  that 
even  these  programs  must  be  deferred 
for  a  time.  But  if  this  is  so.  it  seems  to  me 
only  reasonable  that  the  civilian  activ- 
ities of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  reactor  development  could  at 
least  be  held  to  last  year's  level  of  ap- 
propriations— as  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  committee  recom- 
mendation by  $41  million  proposes. 

I  have  noted  also  the  comments  that 
there  are  problems  of  atomic  reactor  op- 
erations for  energy — particularly  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  byproducts 
and  residues — which  remain  unsolved. 
The  Senator  pointed  out  that  his  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  affect  the  work  of 
the  AEC  which  concerns  defense,  and  is 
not  related  in  any  way  to  our  military 
program. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  'West  Virginia  in  urging  this  reduc- 
tion In  appropriations  proposed  for  civil- 
ian reactor  development  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  have  been  in  many  bat- 
tles together.  We  have  not  always  won, 
but  often  we  have.  I  thank  my  friend, 
and  know  that  he  is  always  moved  by  his 
deep  concern  for  the  people  of  his  State. 
and  for  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  wishes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
due  deference  to  the  dedication  of  every 
committee  of  Congress.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  joint  committee  or  stand- 
Ins  committee  of  Congress  is  more  ener- 
getic and  more  conscientious  in  analyz- 
ing requests  made  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters that  involve  atomic  energy.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

We  are  dedicated  to  nuclear  progress 
for  peace.  We  are  practical.  We  know 


it  will  have  a  price — but  it  will  bring  a 
profit  beyond  all  price.  We  strive  to 
build  the  economy  of  America — not  de- 
stroy it. 

We  do  not  seek  to  supplant  any  other 
source  of  power — only  to  supplement  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  old  chestnut. 
This  is  a  very,  very,  very  old  chestnut. 
This  is  the  supposed  conflict  between 
nuclear  energy  and  fossil  fuels.  We  are 
not  in  competition  with  the  coal  indus- 
try in  this  country  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  be.  But  if  America  is  to  maintain  its 
primacy  in  the  industrial  world,  it  must 
begin  to  think  about  a  second — a  supple- 
mental— source  of  energy. 

That  second  source  of  energy  is  atomic 
energy.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by 
the  year  2000  we  will  have  to  multiply 
by  sevenfold  the  amount  of  electricity 
that  we  are  producing  in  this  country 
today.  It  is  also  beheved  that  by  1980 
about  25  percent  of  our  electricity  pro- 
duction will  come  from  nuclear  reactors. 

The  main  reason  the  committee  add- 
ed these  few  dollars — few  by  compari- 
son to  the  size  of  the  task  that  lies 
ahead — is  only  because  we  are  trying  to 
fabricate  a  reactor  that  will  produce 
more  fuel  than  it  consumes,  and  that 
is  the  breeder  reactor.  In  the  world  at 
this  hour  we  maintaiii  primacy  in  the 
peaceful  atom.  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
let  that  primacy  sUp  out  of  our  fingers 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  properly  de- 
clared that  desalting,  the  making  of 
fresh  water  out  of  salt  water,  is  one  of 
the  first  demands  of  this  Nation.  If  ever 
the  desert  is  to  bloom  we  will  need  water 
and  lots  of  it.  We  have  devised  project 
after  project  in  order  to  promote  irriga- 
tion. There  is  nothing  In  scientific  sight 
that  can  do  it  better  than  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  George  Murphy, 
and  I  come  from  a  State  that  increases 
in  population  by  600,000  people  every 
year.  Six  hundred  thousand  new  people 
appear  in  my  State  and  they  require,  like 
all  human  beings,  the  essentials  of  life, 
and  none  is  more  vital  than  water. 

The  public  and  private  agencies  of 
California  put  up  nearly  $400  million. 
They  asked  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  it  would  be  interested  in  helping 
to  provide  through  nuclear  power  a  fea- 
sible and  economic  means  by  which  sea 
water  could  be  made  potable.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  this  administration, 
recommended  a  modest  amount  of  mon- 
ey for  this  program.  It  was  approved  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  In  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  this 
point  it  would  be  an  electrifying  Federal 
farce  to  cut  back  on  this  item.  It  would 
completely  undercut  the  progress  that 
has  been  initiated  among  all  agencies 
concerned,  public  and  private.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  find  a  feasible  and 
economic  means  of  transmutation  of 
salt  water  into  potable  water.  It  could  be 
a  major  contribution  to  the  peace  of 
mankind,  particularly  In  arid  regions 
such  as  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons 


I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
I  am  not  misunderstood.  I  know  the 
sincerity  of  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  and  my  good 
friend,  his  colleague.  West  Virginia's 
Senator  Byrd.  There  are  no  two  men  I 
respect  more,  admire  more,  or  for  whom 
I  have  more  affection.  I  know  their  pa- 
rochial problem  and  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  pursuing  it.  Theirs  is  a  coal  country. 

Time  and  time  again  I  was  instru- 
mental in  putting  in  appropriations  and 
authorizations  to  find  greater  uses  for 
coal.  But  we  are  not  competing  with  coal 
in  this  matter.  There  is  no  connection 
although  there  are  some  Senators  who 
may  want  to  give  it  that  connection. 
There  is  absolutely  no  connection. 

The  world  today  looks  to  nuclear  pow- 
er. If  we  do  not  use  this  God-given  power 
for  peace  then  for  what  are  we  going  to 
use  it?  To  burn  the  world?  Is  that  the 
prospect  for  civilization  or  is  it  to  make  a 
better  life  for  mankind?  That  is  what 
we  should  be  trying  to  do.  I  say:  Let  us 
build  for  that  better  life.  Eto  not  blow  it 
today.  We  talk  about  pollution.  Do  not 
pollute  and  scandalize  the  peaceful  pur- 
pose of  the  atom. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  he  has  spoken  from  a 
national  viewpoint  and  he  has  spoken 
well.  He  is  never  parochial,  but  dwring 
every  hour  of  the  day  he  is  a  grand  rep- 
resentative of  New  England,  whence 
he  and  I  come. 

He  knows,  as  I  know,  the  desperate 
need  in  New  England  for  power,  and  the 
expense  of  bringing  in  oil  and  coal — al- 
though we  do  wish  success  to  these  in- 
dustries. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
made  a  splendid  argument  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  commend  him,  and  I  am  with  him 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Speaking  about  New  England,  we  have 
the  Yankee  Atomic  Plant,  which  is 
owned  by  a  consortium  of  utilities  in 
New  England  at  Rowe,  Mass.  This  Is  pro- 
ducing today  about  175  megawatts  of 
electricity.  The  same  consortium  is 
building  an  installation  at  Haddam 
Neck.  Conn.  I  was  to  have  the  honor  of 
dedicating  this,  but  because  of  pressures 
here,  I  could  not  attend. 

Our  progress  in  New  England  is  re- 
flected in  all  the  areas  of  America. 
Atomic  energy  is  on  the  march. 

We  are  making  tremendous  progress 
to  make  Ufe  a  little  better.  I  hope  we 
make  that  life  better  for  coal  miners  any 
time  they  need  help.  This  amendment  is 
no  such  step. 

What  is  now  being  asked  to  be  done 
here  is  not  good  for  America,  and  I  hope 
we  will  not  pursue  that  course. 

Mr.  MXJRPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.    MURPHY.    As    a    former    coal 


miner 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  a  diversified  life 
the  Senator  has  had. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  had  a  very  ex- 
citing life.  I  know  the  problems  of  the 
caal  miner.  The  Senator  knows  that  my 
brother,  his  associates,  and  I  are  working 
on  problems  that  may  help  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  the  coal  miner  in  West  Virginia 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is 
not  practical  to  operate  some  mines. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  pointed  out  the 
consortium.  This  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  government,  and  private  industr>-. 
I  think  this  partnership  is  ideal.  It  would 
be  a  shame  if  this  great  effort  were 
halted. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  Senator  more  vigorous  in  his  op- 
position to  a  proposal  he  is  against,  and 
by  the  same  token  no  Senator  who  is 
more  effective  in  his  espousal  of  a  cause 
he  believes  in,  than  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  for  the  record 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
cannot  be  charged  in  any  sense  with  be- 
ing provincial  because  the  measures  I 
have  been  privileged  to  author  and  co- 
sponsor  in  this  forimi  would  not  so  in- 
dicate. If  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  were  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time  they  could  docu- 
ment the  record  of  no  provincialism  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  even 
though  they  oppose  our  present  amend- 
ment. 

My  colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  knows  the  record  on  this  score.  We 
need  not  labor  that  point. 

I  am  grateful,  of  course,  for  the  assist- 
ance which  has  been  given  to  me  many, 
many  times  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  to  those  of  us  who  have  par- 
ticular problems  in  certain  regions  of  this 
country- 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  we  did 
not  think  in  terms  of  an  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  alone.  We  were  think- 
ing of  the  creation  of  five  additional  re- 
gional development  organizations  in  this 
country.  One  of  those  regions,  as  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  is  New  England.  Al- 
though we  started  with  an  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission,  with 
a  program  for  some  13  States,  I  pledged, 
as  I  stood  on  the  floor  at  the  time,  that  we 
would  provide  and  authorize  development 
programs  for  other  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  done  that;  so  provincialism 
is  not  an  issue — and  ours  is  not  a  "pro- 
vincial"  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  use  of  that  word 
was  most  unfortunate.  I  regret  very  much 
that  anyone  used  it.  No  one  knows  the 
broad  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  better  than  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  Is  an  American 
first.  He  is  an  American  second.  He  is  an 


American  third,  before  he  is  anything 
else.  I  will  certainly  attest  to  that  this 
afternoon,  and  I  want  the  record  to  be 
abundantly  clear  on  that  point. 

The  Senator  has  a  perfect  right  to  ex- 
plain the  problem  in  his  State.  The  coal 
miners  of  America  are  wrestling  with  a 
ver>'  serious  problem.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  about  that.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  who  is  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  me. 
pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  see  that  the  money  was  appropri- 
ated so  that  the  research  could  be  made. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  I  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  through  an  appro- 
priation, at  his  behest,  for  the  coal  in- 
dustry. We  are  doing  everying  possible 
we  can  for  coal.  Let  us  not  spoil  some- 
thing that  is  so  big.  so  great,  and  so 
promising  as  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy.  If  we  destroy  this  program  we 
will  not  be  helping  the  coal  miners  of 
America.  If  we  destroy  the  program,  we 
will  be  hurting  all  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
these  remarks  on  my  own  time.  I  hope. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  am  not  sensitive:  I  am  coopera- 
tive. I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  referred  to  our 
amendment  as  a  "Federal  farce"  if  it 
were  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate.  This 
amendment,  I  can  assure  him,  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  focus  attention  in 
this  body  on  a  problem  which  does  not 
confine  itself  to  one  State.  The  senior 
Senator  from  California  cannot  and 
should  not  dismiss  this  proposal  as  "a 
Federal  farce."  It  evidently  does  not  ap- 
.peal  to  him.  But  it  has  fact  written  into 
its  presentation. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  speaks  about  New  Eng- 
land. He  knows  his  State  well  and  speaks 
for  it.  We  know  that  residual  oil  has 
been  dumped  into  New  England  at  any 
price  in  competition  with  coal  which  is 
mined  in  the  United  States  while  the 
residual  oil  comes  in  from  Venezuela 
and  other  countries.  But  that  is  another 
issue — perhaps  an  issue  of  another  day, 
and  hopefully  a  day  in  the  past. 

Thus,  we  are  able  to  balance  out  the 
situation. 

A  final  word  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island:  In  speaking  of  the  re- 
search programs,  not  only  on  atomic 
energy  but  also  on  coal,  and  so  that  the 
Record  may  indicate  what  has  been  done, 
let  us  recall  that  last  year  the  rate  of 
research  on  atomic  energy  was  running 
about  $90  miUion,  whereas  research  on 
coal  was  about  $8  million. 


It  is  a  fact  that  those  Senators  who 
are  today  arguing  for  the  amendment 
have  realized  the  validity  of  the  atomic 
energy  research  program.  We  can  wonder 
wh>'  coal  research  has  been  permitted 
to  lag  so  far  behind  nuclear  research 
in  the  civilian  sector. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment.  My  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  tells  me  he  also  will  not  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

We  know  the  temper  of  the  Senate.  We 
have  brought  to  the  membership 
a  problem  that  we  thought  should  be  ex- 
plored and  clarified.  There  are  Senators 
who  agree  with  us.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate: but  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  atti- 
tude, especially  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  as  he  discusses  this  matter 
not  onlv  vigorously  but  also  fairly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  want  to  express  my  gratitude,  also, 
to  the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  As  a  memt»er  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  with 
him.  I  have  found  him  always  to  be  most 
considerate  of  our  problems  in  the  coal 
industry.  He  has  always  supported  any 
efforts  I  have  made  to  get  additional 
money  for  coal  research,  forestry  re- 
search, and  for  other  research  beneficial 
to  West  Virginia.  Thus,  it  is  not  that  he 
is  inconsiderate  at  all.  He  is,  and  has 
been,  very  understanding  and  coopera- 
tive. I  have  joined  my  colleague  today 
believing  that  we  have  a  problem,  and 
believing  that  we  are  justified  in  pre- 
senting it  to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  of  tis  has  misjudged  the 
situation.  We  do  recognize  the  temper  of 
the  Senate. 

I  join  my  colleague,  however,  in  ex- 
pressing concern  over  the  stat-ement  that 
was  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  who  made 
that  statement  really  thought  it  throtigh 
before  he  made  it.  I  am  confident  that 
with  more  careful  reflection  he  would 
not  have  done  it.  The  statement  was  not 
characteristic  of  the  Senator. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  again  on 
having  offered  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  cosponsored  it. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the   Senator   from   Loiilsiana    withhold 

for  a  moment  and  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 

the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  ' 
ator  from  Montana  Is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  commend 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. This  problem  deserves  careful  at- 
tention. I  am  hopeful  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  statements  made  by  our  two  dis- 
tinguished West  Virginia  colleague.s,  this 
matter  will  be  gone  into.  The  issue  in- 
volved goes  far  beyond  tlie  simple  ques- 
tion of  coal  versus  atomic  energy.  I  think 
It  is  well  worth  consideration  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  was  able  to  focus 
on  it  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi-.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
xmderstand  that  there  are  no  further 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  rose  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kenneth 
Bousquet  and  his  associate  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  Mr.  Edmund  King,  who  have 
rendered  great  service  to  the  subcommit- 
tee in  handling  this  bill.  I  want  to  note  at 
this  time  equally  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Paul  Eaton  who  serves  Senator  Hayden 
on  problems  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
ti  n  and  Power  Marketing  Agencies,  and 
Messrs.  Earl  Cooper  and  Harley  Dicks, 
who  work  with  Senator  Hill  on  portions 
concerning  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  my  thanks  to 
each  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
for  the  magnificent  job  he  has  done  on 
this  large,  complex   and   objective  bill. 
He,  Senator  Ellender,  his  committee  and 
the  committee  staff  are  thorough,  pa- 
tient, and  fair  throughout  the  hearings  as 
well  as  the  marking  up  of  this  bill.  I  can 
only  add  to  what  others  have  said  that 
he  has  done  it  again— given  us  a  bill  of 
which  the  Senate  can  be  quite  proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Indebted  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Bousquet, 
top  staff  assistant  to  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
for  what  Senator  Proxmire  has  charac- 
terized as  a  "succinct  rebuttal  of  the 
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critics'  arguments"  against  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  school  project. 

I  commend  the  attitude  of  Senator 
PROXMniE  in  this  matter.  He  is  widely  re- 
spected and  noted  for  being  one  of  the 
economy  champions  in  the  Senate.  While 
he  is  by  no  means  an  opponent  of  public 
power,  he  was  not  convinced  that  this 
project  was  justified  for  the  requested 
funds  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

So,  with  admirable  objectivity,  he 
asked  some  very  searching  questions.  He 
was  very  thoughtful  in  sending  me  the 
reply  to  his  inquiry  letter  made  by  Mr. 
Bousquet.  Very  generously,  he  made  the 
letter  available  to  me  for  possible  use  in 
debate  on  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Bousquefs  letter  as  well  as  the  one  from 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.S.  Sen.^tx, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

September  19,  1967. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmire, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Senator  Ellender 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 14.  1967.  concerning  a  number  of  In- 
quiries you  made  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Project.  Replies  to  the  questions  are 
numbered  the  same  as  the  questions  listed 
In  your  letter. 

1.  The  current  Corps  estimate  of  the  cost 
for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project  Is 
$229.3  million,  Including  $212.1  million  for 
construction  and  S17.2  million  for  Interest 
dxirlng  construction.  This  estimate  was  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed In  Senate  Document  No.  97,  which 
states  that  estimates  of  project  costs  should 
be  based  on  price  levels  prevaUlng  at  the 
time  of  project  analysis.  Accordingly,  the 
$229.3  million  estimate  was  based  on  1066 
price  levels  and  the  most  recent  design 
studies  and,  therefore,  does  not  reflect  possi- 
ble escalations  in  construction  costs.  Unit 
price  values  for  other  New  England  and  na- 
tional projects  were  used  and  modified  as 
necessary  to  account  for  material  handling 
methods,  magnitude  of  quantities  and  con- 
struction conditions,  such  as  climate  and 
length  of  the  construction  season.  The  cost 
escalation  feature  is  discussed  In  the  last 
three  paragraphs  on  page  3368  of  the  fiscal 
vear  1968  hearings  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  in  the  first  two 
paragraphs  under  D.l  on  page  393  of  the 
fiscal  year  1968  hearings  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  The  cost  of 
transmission  is  not  Included  in  the  $229.3 
million  project  cost  estimate.  The  total  proj- 
ect cost  including  transmission  would  be 
$311.8  million. 

The  total  cost  estimate  as  computed  by 
those  in  opposition  to  the  project  was  based 
on  the  Corps  1966  estimate  of  $212.1  million 
for  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project  escalated 
by  five  percent  per  year  for  the  six  and  a  half 
year  construction  period.  Interest  during 
construction  and  transmission  costs  are 
added  to  arrive  at  the  $380-382  million  esti- 
mate. 

2.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  economic  analy- 
sis indicates  that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Proj- 
ect is  well  Justified  economically  and,  as 
confirmed  by  the  House  Committee  Staff 
study,  that  It  would  be  lower  In  cost  than 
any  privately  constructed  alternatives.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  would  be  no  savings  result- 
ing from  construction  of  private  nucle»r  and 
pumped  storage  alternatives.  The  cited  sav- 


ings of  $16.9  and  $14.0  million,  therefore, 
cannot  be  verified.  The  figures  cited  appear 
to  be  the  total  at-market  annual  cost  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  based  on  a  3 -',8  in- 
terest rate  and  a  50-year  period  of  amortiza- 
tion. The  $14.0  million  figure  apparently  is 
based  on  the  Corps  estimated  cost  of  $311.8 
million  (project  cost  plus  Interest  during 
construction  and  transmission  system  costs) 
whereas  the  $16.9  million  figure  Is  based  on 
an  escalated  estimate  of  costs  of  $380  million 
as  discussed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
reply  to  Question  No.  1  above. 

The  relative  merits  of  pumped  storage  vs. 
conventional  hydro-power  generation  are 
presented  on  pages  426  and  427  of  the  fiscal 
year  1968  House  hearings. 

3.  The  derivation  of  the  Corps  B  C  ratio 
of  1.9  was  based  on  standards  prescribed  In 
Senate  Document  No.  97.  3-'8  interest  rate 
and  a  100  year  period  of  analysis.  Total  proj- 
ect benefits  were  comprised  of  at-market 
power  benefits,  total  downstream  energy 
benefits,  fiood  control  and  area  redevelop- 
ment type  benefits.  Total  annual  project  costs 
were  increased  to  provide  for  transmission 
of  power,  by  adding  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  line  between  the  project  and  Boston. 
The  unlu  power  values  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  used  In  the  com- 
putation of  power  benefits,  were  based  on  a 
pumped  storage  alternative  for  that  portion 
of  project  power  expected  to  be  marketed 
in  the  Boston  area  and  a  base  load  thermal 
alternative  for  that  portion  to  be  marketed 
la  Maine. 

The  Department  of  Interior  computed  a 
B  C  ratio  based  on  Corps  data  and  lu  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  Their  computation  differed, 
however,  in  that  only  50  percent  of  the  down- 
stream energy  benefits  were  credited  to 
Dickey-Lincoln  and  total  costs  of  the  trans- 
mission line  were  Included  on  the  cost  side 
of  the  computation.  However,  as  indicated 
on  page  413  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  hearings 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. Interior  concuis  In  the  Corps  treatment 
of  downstream  energy  gains  and  transmission 
costs. 

The  B/C  ratio  of  0.85  computed  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities  group  differed  from  the  Corps 
computation  In  that  a  50  year  economic  life 
was  used,  power  benefits  were  based  on  their 
concept  of  the  cost  of  alternative  power,  and 
downstream  energy  gains  were  not  credited 
to  the  project.  The  values  for  alternative 
power  sources  as  estimated  by  the  utilities 
were  based  on  the  estimated  cost  of  a  1969 
nuclear  plant  in  Connecticut  for  base  load 
service  in  Maine  and  a  1971  pumped  storage 
plant  in  Western  Massachusetts  for  peaking 
service  In  Boston.  The  unit  power  values, 
based  on  these  alternative  sources  of  power, 
are  substantially  lower  than  those  furnished 
the  Corps  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
In  addition,  omissions  and  incorrect  as- 
sumptions used  m  the  utilities  group  com- 
putations make  a  comparison  invalid.  These 
factors  are  discussed  on  page  412  of  the  fiscal 
year  1968  House  hearings  and  page  3379  of 
the  fiscal  year  1968  Senate  hearings. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
computation  of  a  B  C  ratio  of  1.39  differed 
from  the  Corps  computation  In  that  only  50 
percent  of  the  downstream  energy  benefits 
were  credited  to  the  project,  total  cost  of  the 
transmission  line  was  included  and  at-mar- 
ket power  benefits  were  not  based  on  values 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
For  comparative  purposes  the  Committee 
Staff  used  the  power  values  used  by  the 
utilities  but  adjusted  them  upward  to  ac- 
count for  recognized  omissions  and  incorrect 
assumptions.  These  adjustments  are  dis- 
cussed on  pages  412  and  413  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  House  hearings.  The  unit  power  values 
used  bv  the  Corps.  Interior.  uLilitles  and  the 
Committee  Stafi  are  tabulated  below.  A  com- 
parison of  total  project  benefits  a:id  costs 
are  shown  la  the  tabulation  on  page  410  oi 
the  fiscal  year  1968  House  hearings: 
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Firm  load  (Maine)  energy  Pe«Klo8d  (Boston  ares) 

capacity  (dollars         (mills  per  capacity  (dollars           eiicrgy 

per  kilowatt)  kilowatt-hour)  per  kilowatt)  ^^il^jl^P"  , 

•^  kiiow»tt-hour) 


Federal  Power  Commission  (corps  and  Interior). 

Utilities 

Staff  committee 


2150 
19.14 
25.14 


3.1 

1.91 

1.91 


19.50 
10.91 
16.  S2 


4.5 

2.99 

2.99 


The  foregoing  differences  In  computing 
downstream  power  benefits,  transmission 
costs  and  unit  power  values  for  use  in  de- 
termining at-market  power  benefits  accounts 
for  the  different  B/C  ratios.  As  indicated 
above  the  Corps  B  C  ratio  was  derived  In 
accordance  with  established  standards  and 
procedures. 

4  Project  payout  for  costs  allocated  to 
power  is  on  a  50  year  basis.  The  economic 
analysis,  however,  was  made  on  a  100  year 
basis  in  accordance  with  current  standards. 

5  Repavment  of  costs  allocated  to  power 
Is  governed  by  Section  5  of  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act  which  prescribes  repayment 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  years.  As  a 
matter  of  administration  policy,  this  period 
has  been  specified  as  50  years. 

6.  Project  benefits  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  are  as  follows: 


Amount 


Percent 


Flood  control WMOO  0,2 

P^;er^'.^^^'"^*"'•::::::::  19,316,  ogo       97:' 

Total  benefits 19,823,000  100.0 

7.  Justification  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  Project  is  based  on  economically  sat- 
Isfj-lng  regional  and  area  needs  for  electric 
power  and  fiood  control,  at  a  cost  less  than 
by  available  alternatives.  Tills  Justification 
Is  based  on  application  of  the  principles  and 
practices  proposed  In  Senate  Document  97- 
87th  Congress,  which  establishes  the  poli- 
cies, standards,  and  procedures  for  the  for- 
mulation, evaluation,  and  review  of  plans  for 
use  and  development  of  water  and  related 
land  resources.  The  project  will  provide 
needed  low  cost  power  In  New  England,  an 
area  now  having  the  highest  rates  in  the 
cotmtry,  where  a  sixfold  Increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  power  Is  anticipated  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  would  develop  the 
water  resources  of  the  St.  John  River,  pro- 
vide long-term  flood  protection  to  the  valley, 
and  assist  the  depressed  economic  condition 
of  the  area. 

The  project  has  received  the  support  of 
the  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
State  of  Maine.  U.S.  Senators  from  other 
New  England  States  have  favorably  acted  on 
legiBlatlon  and  appropriations  concerning  the 
project,  and  of  the  eight  Congressmen  from 
the  New  England  States  who  took  part  In 
the  debate  on  the  amendment  to  remove  the 
project  appropriation  from  the  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  bill,  five  opposed  the 
amendment,  thereby  favoring  the  project.  At 
the  time  of  preparation  of  the  report  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1965.  Gover- 
nors from  five  of  the  six  New  England  States 
submitted  letters  In  favor  of  the  protect. 
Three  of  these  five  Governors  are  still  in 
office  and  a  fourth,  the  Governor  of  Maine, 
has  been  replaced.  The  new  Governor  also 
favors  the  project.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  learn  the  attitudes  of  the  other  two  Gov- 
ernors. 

8.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which 
power  from  Dlckey-Lincoln  School  could  be 
used  to  serve  Southern  New  England,  by  dis- 
placement, by  use  of  existing  facilities,  or  by 
new  transmission  facilities.  For  purposes  of 
economic  evaluation,  a  transmission  system 
adequate  to  transmit  the  entire  output  al- 
lotted to  Southern  New  England  has  been 
used  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  transmission  cost. 
CXin 1786 — Part  21 


9.  A  list  of  preference  customers  request- 
ing project  power  was  furnished  by  Interior 
and  Is  listed  on  page  428  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  House  hearings. 

10.  Power  systems  are  normally  comprised 
of  a  number  of  t>-pes  and  ages  of  power  In- 
stallations which  have  different  performance 
and  efficiency  characteristics.  The  perform- 
ance and  efficiency  of  a  system  Is  measured  In 
terms  of  a  composite  of  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  units  comprising  the  system.  It  Is 
difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  per- 
formance and  efficiency  of  a  system  with  that 
of  an  individual  project  and  any  such  com- 
parison would  be  of  questionable  value. 

11.  The  objective  of  ideal  system  operation 
Is  to  meet  area  power  demands  at  least  cost 
to  consumers.  Therefore,  the  least  costly  ad- 
dition to  a  region's  capacity  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  yardstick  for  purposes  of 
making  a  decision  regarding  such  additions. 
Corps  procedures  provide  for  such  determi- 
nation through  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
an  "economic  efficiency  test".  Basically,  the 
test  provides  for  a  comparison  of  the  costs 
of  providing  an  equivalent  amount  of  power 
from  the  most  economical  alternative  likely 
to  develop  in  the  absence  of  the  project 
evaluated  on  a  basis  comparable  with  the  de- 
termination of  project  costs  (with  respect  to 
interest  rates,  taxes  and  insurance).  The 
Corps  economic  analysis  on  this  basis  In- 
dicates that  the  annual  charge  at-market  for 
Dlckey-Llncoln  power  amounts  to  $10,390,000, 
while  alternative  equivalent  power  charges 
amount  to  $11,605,000.  This  results  in  a  ratio 
of  1.12  lu  favor  of  the  Dlckey-Lincoln  School 
Project.  A  discussion  of  other  advantages  of 
the  Dickev-Llncom  School  conventional  hy- 
droelectric facility  is  included  on  page  3384 
of  the  fiscal  year  1968  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

12.  The  need  for  a  source  of  peaking  power 
to  assist  in  the  area  load  supply  and  the 
relative  merits  of  conventional  peaking  power 
facilities  as  compared  to  other  alternatives 
are  discussed  In  the  first  three  full  para- 
graphs on  page  3375  of  the  fiscal  year  1968 
Senate  hearings.  As  a  practical  matter,  after 
the  cost  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  with  lands 
and  appurtenant  features  Is  determined,  the 
Incremental  cost  of  adding  additional  power 
facilities  is  relatively  cheap.  Firm  load  power 
benefits  in  Maine  from  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Project  are  estimated  to  be  $3,440,000. 
Peak  load  power  benefits  in  the  Boston  area 
are  estimated  to  be  $14,826,000.  On  this  basis, 
the  peak  power  benefit  accounts  for  about  81 
percent  of  the  power  benefits  from  genera- 
tion at  the  project. 

The  tabulation  on  top  of  page  404  of  the 
fiscal  year  1968  House  hearings  shows  the 
relative  cost  of  peaking  power  delivered  at  10 
percent  load  factor  in  the  Boston  area.  The 
proposed  rate  for  10  percent  load  factor 
power  from  the  Dlckey-Lincoln  School  Proj- 
ect amounts  to  20  mills  per  kUowatt  hour,  as 
compared  to  22  to  27  mills  per  kUowatt  hotir 
from  a  pumped  storage  alternate. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Dep.-irtment  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln School  Project  Is  a  more  economical 
source  of  power  than  any  available  alterna- 
tive likely  to  be  built  In  the  absence  of  the 
project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  J.  Bodsqitet. 
StaD  Assistant,  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


VS.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriatiows, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  14,  1967. 
Hon  Allen  Ellender. 
Chairman.  Public  Works  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Could  you  have  a 
member  fo  your  staff  reply  to  the  foUowng 
questions  about  the  Dlckey-Lincoln  Project? 

I  have  read  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  preceding  the  vote  which  deleted  the 
planning  funds  for  the  Project  and  was  very 
Impressed  bv  a  number  of  the  objections  to 
the  project  "which  were  pointed  out  In  that 
debate.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
conflicts  between  those  who  favored  the 
project  and  those  who  opposed  it  and  it  wUl 
be  very  helpful  If  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Works '  Subcommittee  could  resolve  these 
conflicts. 

1.  The  proponents  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Project  state  it  would  cost  $229  million.  In- 
cluding the  expected  escalation  of  construc- 
tion costs. 

The  opponents  charged  It  would  cost  $380 
million.  The  difference  seems  to  be  the  allega- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  opponents  that  the 
$229  Is,  number  one.  based  on  1966  prices 
and.  secondly,  omits  $82  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  transmission  system.  The 
opponents  sav  that  If  you  add  to  the  $229 
million,  the  $82  million,  you  get  $312  million 
and  then  If  you  add  a  4  or  5^;c  in  escalation 
of  construction  costs,  which  is  conservative, 
the  evaluation  will  result  In  a  total  cost  of 
$382  million.  Is  this  true? 

2.  The  opponents  say  that  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  hydroelectric  project  would  cost 
more  than  alternative  methods  of  supplying 
the  power,  specifically  by  nuclear  energy. 
The  allegation  Is  made  that  this  will  be  a 
difference  of  $16.9  mlUlon  for  the  Dlckey- 
Lincoln  Project  and  much  less  than  $14 
million  for  an  alternative  nuclear  pump 
storage  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proponents  claim 
that  a  staff  study  authorized  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  shows  that  the 
Dlckey-Lincoln  Project  would  be  at  a  lower 
cost  than  any  private  alternative. 

One  way  of  resolving  this  difference  would 
be  that  the  less  than  $14  million  cost  supply- 
ing the  same  amount  of  power  could  be 
achieved  by  a  Federally  constructed  dam 
and  the  higher  cost  would  be  by  privately 
constructed  facility.  Is  this  true? 

3.  The  proponents  of  Dlckey-Lincoln  say 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  1.9  to  1.  The  op- 
ponents claim  that  the  Department  of  In- 
terior stated  a  different  ratio,  namely.  1.59  to 
1.  The  utilities'  figure  is  .85  to  1  and  the  staff 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  sug- 
gested that  it  is  1.39  to  1. 

Wliat  are  the  assumptions  on  wiilch  these 
varying  benefit-cost  ratios  are  based  and  do 
they  constitute  a  basis  for  challenging  the 
alleged  1.9  to  1  benefit-cost  ratio? 

At  one  point,  the  opponents  say  that  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  project  shows  a  100-year 
method  of  payback  but  at  other  points  a 
50-year  principle  Is  applied  to  computing  the 
benefit-cost  ratio.  Which  is  the  method  used? 

4  It  Is  alleged  by  opponents  of  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  that  the  lOO-year  method  of  pay- 
back is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  In  the 
case  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  and  that  this  Is 
because  the  pavback  must  be  in  50  years. 
Further,  that  virtually  all  of  the  significant 
benefits  are  hydroelectric,  no  ether  benefits 
of  a  significant  nature  are  prorlded.  For  ex- 
ample, flood  control  is  only  2  lOths  or  ITc 
of  the  benefits.  Is  this  true? 

It  Is  alleged  bv  the  opponents  of  the  proj- 
ect tlmt  the  Congressmen  from  the  area  that 
would  benefit  from  the  project  are  very 
largely  opposed  to  It.  This  seems  to  be  true 
on  the  basis  of  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 
What,  if  any.  jusUficatlon  can  there  be  for 
supporting  a  project  opposed  tjy  the  Con- 
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benefit?  _    ^  , 

It  is  alleged  by  the  proponents  of  the  proj- 
ect that  there  has  been  no  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  If  there  Is  an  answer,  what 

is  If'  ^  ,     » 

A.  How  will  the  power  from  the  project 
get  to  Southern  New  England? 

B.  Who  will  buy  the  power? 

It  is  claimed  by  proponents  of  the  proj- 
ect that  there  Ls  no  effective  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  the  efficiency  or  perform- 
ance of  private  utilities  In  New  England  and 
that  this  project  would  constitute  such  a 
yardstick.  Would  this  be  an  effective  com- 
parison? 

With  what  utilities  now  operating  m  New 
England  could  the  performance  of  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  and  efficiency  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  be 
compared? 

It  Is  alleged  bv  proponents  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  project  'that  a  principal  benefit  Is 
the  added  peaking  power.  But  opponents 
say  this  peaking  power  Is  going  to  cost  ap- 
proxlmatelv  $375  a  kilowatt  hour  at  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  to  build  these  two  dams  and  to  have 
750,000  kilowatts  available  In  8  years.  On 
the  other  hand  there  can  be  built  alterna- 
tive peaking  power  sources  for  about  $70  a 
kilowatt  hour,  at  any  one  of  5  or  6  sites 
closer  to  Boston.  Massachusetts,  by  200 
miles,  where  most  of  the  power  is  to  be  used. 
Sincerely. 

William  Proxmire. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  confronted  with  the  task  of 
considering  legislation  to  continue  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 

Since  the  early  years  of  the  Republic, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a^umed  a 
role  in  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  river  basins.  Initially,  that 
role  was  limited  to  river  regulation  for 
navigation  purposes.  Flood  control  took 
on  an  expanded  Importance  as  popula- 
tion centers  developed  along  the  lower 
reaches  of  our  rivers.  Today's  harnessing 
of  our  waterways  has  proved  valuable  for 
the  generation  of  electric  power,  provi- 
sion of  public  water  supply,  stream  aug- 
mentation for  pollution  control  and  de- 
velopment of  recreational  resources. 

Generally  where  full  river  basin  devel- 
opment has  taken  place,  economic  growth 
has  followed.  One  needs  only  to  review- 
briefly  the  value  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  see  the  benefits  received  by 
that  region  over  the  past  30  years.  The 
same  case  can  be  made  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin, 
in  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  and 
in  fact,  in  every  region  of  the  Nation  but 
one.  Only  in  New  England  has  public 
water  resource  development  been  largely 
Ignored. 

Except  for  a  few  flood  control  projects, 
noi-mal  navigation  activities  and  beach 
erosion  control,  New  England's  water  re- 
sources have  not  been  fully  utilized.  This 
year  and  In  the  next  few  years  that  fol- 
low, there  is  a  real  opportunity  to  change 
that  pattern. 

Recently  the  New  England  River 
Basin  Commission  was  formed.  That 
River  Basin  Commission  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  develop  sound  water 
resource  planning  concepts  for  the  re- 
gion. At  the  same  time,  the  region  can 
look  forward  to  its  first  Federal  hydro- 
electric project— If  the  Congress  sup- 
ports an  investment  in  a  soimd  project  on 
the  Upper  St.  John  River,  as  it  has  in 
other  re^ons  of  the  country. 


Included  in  the  appropriation  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  today  is  the 
final  planning  money  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  on  the  St.  John 
River,  Maine.  This  project  is  of  signifi- 
cant public  value.  It  meets  the  economic 
tests  laid  down  by  the  Congress  in  many 
ways: 

First.  As  mentioned  before.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  is  New  England's  first 
Federal  hydroelectric  project; 

Second.  It  is  the  first  major  Federal  in- 
vestment in  New  England  water  re- 
sources ; 

Third.  It  will  provide  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  power  consumei-s  in  New  Eng- 
land to  have  the  so-caUed  Federal  "yard- 
stick" for  power  rates:  and 

Fourth.  It  has  the  excellent  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  1.91  to  1. 


Other  regions  of  the  Nation  have  vastly 
benefited  from  the  existence  of  a  Federal 
power  yardstick  and,  the  p-opaganda  of 
opponents  notwithstanding,  private 
utilities  of  those  regions  have  prospered 
as  well. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  has  released  a  graphic  ex- 
ample of  the  competitive  effects  of  low- 
cost  power  within  the  boundaries  of  TVA 
on  surrounding  regions.  This  same  pic- 
ture could  be  drawn  for  all  areas  in 
which  the  "yardstick"  exists. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  differential  in 
power  cost  by  regions,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  compares  the  cost  of  power  pur- 
chased by  manufacturing  industries,  by 
region,  with  the  national  average  cost  to 
industrj' : 
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COST  OF  POWER  PURCHASED  BY  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1962' 


Kilowatt- 
hours 
purchased 
(t>llllons) 


Total  cost 
(millions) 


Average  Percent 

cost  per  above  or 

kilowatt-hour  below  US. 

(cents)  average 


Total  United  States - — -  313.7  2,827.1  0.9^^  -_^^-  .. 

New  England.        j^  j  151.8  1.2468  -^38 

S'ii,^";  ,'"^.?'""' 477  545.3  11431  -f27 

Middle  Atlantic. - - -in  WW  «  9990  -fU 

East  North  Central f^\  ^f\  '^^  ^^\ 

South  Atlantic —  5„- „  1750  8442  -6 

West  South  Central ;;|  277'0  7121  -21 

Pacific V5  604  !7080  -21 

Mountain „  7  298  5  .5222  -42 

East  South  Central ^'-^ ^^^ 

1  Source:  1%3  Census  of  Manufactures,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Commerce  Department. 

Note:  New  England :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  Rhode  Island,  Connect.cut. 

West  North  Central:  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Middle  Atlantic:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

|?^'.h"^iISn?i^- ol'lawSle:  '^!;^la^&:!^^^^.  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florid,. 

West  South  Central:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Pacific:  Washington,  Oregon.  California.  n.  k  w.„:>rf. 

Mountain-  Montana,  Idaho.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah.  Nevada. 

East  South  Central:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 

New  England  which  has  suffered  from  blackout  only  serves  to  indicate  another 

a  constant  outfiow  of  industry,  is  faced  value  of  hydroelectric  P^^^e^  ,^^,  .^.^" 

wi?^    the    least    competitive    situation,  recall  that  one  °J ^^e  g^at  difflcultie 

New    England's    residential    consumers  encomitered  by  the  utihties  within  the 

have  also'suffered.  This  is  apparent  from  area  of  \he  blackout  was  the^i^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  following  table  which  compares  the  ^^^t°^%*^^i',/^ftwtricitv  ?ea.Sred1o 

average  residential  electric  biU  for  New  cause  of  a  i^^^J  ^^^ .^1^^*"^*^ X    19  5 

England   consumers   with   the   national  start    the    generators^    Smce    the    196o 

average  residential  electric  bill:  f  ^'^^iSzed  'bl^kS  \-S?f  Ne°i 

AVERAGE   RESIDENTIAL    ELECTRIC    BILLS   (JAN.    1,    1%6)      £j.,gia!nd. 

"^5^  m  750~  Hydroelectric  projects  do  not  require 

kilo-  kilo-  kilo-  this   backup   generation.   They   can   be 

Tol";  :ol'f;  t^n  started  instantly  and  can  be  of  major 

_          ^ assistance  in  periods  of  power  failure,  i 

,       '                             ,,  ,,  110  34  514  19  am  not  saying  that  Dickey  would  have 

^/JS' :•:::    V^^  jIo:^  jis.ie  averted  the  blackout,  but  had  it  been 

Percent  above  u.s'.  average 7  9  5.7        6.8  constructed,  with  its  related  transmis- 

Pe^TeVabove-us-av^rage 2  20  4  "i8^  sion  facilities,  it  might  have  significantly 

Massachusetts     -      .''.:::::;     »»,"  JH^  Jis.sg  reduced  the  delay  in  restoring  service 

Percent  above  us.  average M74SI6I      J16  33      following  that  pOWer  failure. 

?e?ce"n?X?ru:s.-average;::::-.:    J         2           -5  Mr.  President,  in  the  8  years  in  whic 

Rhode  Island *?b'o  *' n  I       u\  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  and  especiallv 

EnV""*"'^' """'*' "-    J7  37  $10  52    $14  76  in  the  8  years  that  I  havc  Served  on  the 

Percent  above  U.S.  average 4       1.7           4  pybUc  Works  Committee,  I  have  con- 

.,T      I  CI  ,     Ph.   iQM "  a  Federal  Power  slstcntly  Supported  Water  resource  proj- 

Co'nrs1iUffi.ion"c'oTerir!;,ie's^.'2,5So'p^tu^^^^  ects  which  have  favorable  benefit-cost 

more  served  by  private  and  public  power  systems.  ratios. 

Not  only  have  New  England  electric  Many  of  those  projects  have  had  bene- 
consumers  paid  the  highest  power  rates  fit-cost  ratios  considerably  lower  than 
in  the  Nation,  they  have  also  received  Dickey-Lincoln  School.  For  example,  oi 
the  least  reliable  service  from  the  utU-  the  projects  included  in  the  Hoi^e  Com- 
ities in  the  area  mittee's  version  of  S.  230n  m  1965,  5^  oi 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  power  black-  78    fiood    control    projects    for    which 

out  of  November  9,  1965.  I  am  sure  all  benefit-cost   ratios   were   listed   m   the 

of  us  are  well  aware  of  that  disaster.  The  committee  report;  had  a  benefit-cost  ra 


tio  below  1.91  to  1.  This  was  also  true  for 
21  out  of  47  navigation  projects,  and  five 
out  of  nine  beach  erosion  projects. 

In  this  regard,  Dickey -Lincoln  School 
is  completely  justified  in  the  report 
authorized  last  year  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appears: 

The  extensive  Investigation  conducted  by 
the  Committee  sUfT  has  confirmed  that  the 
project  Is  economically  feasible,  -w-ith  a  bene- 
tit-to-cost  of  1.9  to  1.  and  would  provide 
efficient  hydroelectric  power  at  reasonable 
rates  for  peaking  purposes  as  well  as  Arm 
power  to  the  preference  customers  in  Maine. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  any  project 
may  not  be  indicative  of  the  overall  value 
of  that  project.  As  an  example,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  Dickey -Lincoln  School  will 
return  $1.91  for  every  $1  of  Federal  in- 
vestment and  will  pay  for  itself  in  full 
with  interest  in  50  years.  But,  Dickey- 
Lincoln  will  have  a  useful  life  far  beyond 
50  years.  Dickey-Lincoln  School  will  ben- 
efit many  future  generations,  and  at  such 
time  as  the  initial  iivrstment  is  amor- 
tized, will  be  an  even  more  valuable  de- 
velopment. . 
There  are  many  more  argtunents  whicn 
favor  construction  of  this  project,  and 
there  are  numerous  responses  to  the  case 
against  Dickey  made  by  the  private  utili- 
ties in  New  England.  But  to  air  the  argu- 
ments for  or  against  would  be  both  a 
waste  of  the  Senate's  time  and  might  be 
interpreted  as  lending  credence  to  argu- 
ments manufactured  out  of  unenlight- 
ened self-interest. 

The  record  has  been  made.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  is  a  worthwhile,  valid  in- 
vestment and  no  amount  of  logic,  statis- 
tics, or  rational  reason  will  convert  those 
private  utUities  which  view  with  terror 
the  concept  of  competition. 

I,  therefore,  urge,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  planning  of  this  project  be  com- 
pleted, that  the  Senate  conferees  stand 
fast  in  theii-  desire  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  project,  and  that  we  begin  to  look 
to  next  years  legislation  when  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  will  receive  its  first  ap- 
propriation for  construction. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  v.ould  like  to 
congrattilate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Ellender,  and  my  col- 
league, Mrs.  Smith,  for  their  continuing 
support  and  active  effort  on  behalf  of 
this  project.  "Without  their  interest  and 
diligence,  Dickey-Lincoln  School  would 
be  much  further  from  reality. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  $1,676,000  in  this  bill  for 
planning  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  dam 
and  reservoir  project  is  important  to  New- 
England  and  to  Massachusetts. 

It  is  important  because  New  England, 
as  a  region,  lags  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  the  development  of  low- 
cost  electric  power.  This  means  that  New 
Englanders  pay  higher  rates,  all  across 
the  board,  than  do  consumers  ot  electric 
power  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  For 
example,  residential  consumers  served 
by  private  power  companies  in  New- 
England  paid  34  percent  more  than  tire 
national  average  for  electricity.  Com- 
mercial and  industrial  consumers,  re- 
spectively, paid  45  percent  and  62  per- 
cent more. 

One  reason  for  the  higher  rates  paid 
in  New  England  is  the  lack  of  any  fed- 


erally produced  power  to  provide  a 
"yardstick"  of  competition  to  the  private 
power  producers.  Every  other  region  of 
the  country  has  this  yardstick,  arrd  it 
has  been  a  material  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer and  to  the  economy.  To  quote 
from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post -Dispatch : 

Consumers  of  electricity  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  saved  some  $26S  million  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  through  the  operations  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Its  retail  dls- 
Ulbutors.  Tills  figure  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  their  actual  bills  and  what 
they  would  have  paid  at  average  national 
rates.  Savings  on  residential  electric  bills 
averaged  $80  a  customer.  In  28  years  total 
savings  stand  near  $2.5  billion.  These  are 
indeed  massive  Infusions  of  purchasing 
power  Into  the  economy  of  the  region.  And 
they  benefit  not  only  consumers  but  a  w-lde 
range  of  enterprises  with  goods  and  services 
to  sell.  For  every  dollar  saved  in  electric  bills 
Is  a  dollar  released  for  spending  with  some 
other  business  than  the  utility.  That  is  why 
the  lowest-priced  electricity  feasible  Is  good 
for  business  In  general  as  well  as  good  public 
service. 


That  editorial  is,  I  tliink,  an  excellent 
brief  of  how  low-cost  Federal  power  can 
bring  an  upsurge  across  the  whole  range 
of  business  activity.  But  introduction  of 
a  Federal  yardstick  also  brings  an  up- 
surge in  the  business  of  the  private  utili- 
ties in  the  area.  For  example,  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  the  average  yearly  resi- 
dential consumption  in  a  recent  year  w-as 
14,241  kilow-att-hours;  in  Eugene.  Oreg., 
it  was  13,913  kilowatt-hours;  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  it  was  4.619  kilowatt-hours.  The 
average  residential  monthly  bill  for  these 
three  locations  was,  respectively,  S5,  S3 
and  $7.62.  In  Boston,  Mass.,  the  average 
use  was  1.813  kilowatt-hours  and  the 
average  bill  was  S9.91;  in  Providence. 
R.I.,  the  average  use  was  1.925  kilowatt- 
hours  and  the  monthly  bill  S8.85.  This  is 
clear  evidence  that  in  areas  where  elec- 
tricity is  cheaper,  use  is  liigher.  Conse- 
quently, low-er  rates  would  call  for  in- 
creased production  capacity. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  project  is  a  start 
in  lowering  the  rates  in  New  England. 
There  are  some  who  claim  it  will  have  no 
effect,  but  let  those  people  look  to  the 
example  set  in  Vermont.  On  January  1, 
1959.  residential  consumers  in  Vermont 
paid  an  average  of  S8.90  for  250  kilowatt- 
Hours,  the  highest  State  average  in  the 
contintential  United  States.  During  1959, 
Vermont  began  importing  low-cost  pub- 
lic pow-er  from  the  St.  Law-rence  hydro 
project,  a  joint  non-profit  undertaking 
of  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
and  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commission.  By 
January  1.  1960 — 1  year  later— the  Ver- 
mont average  had  dropped  to  $7.91,  and 
in  1966  was  down  to  S7.37.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  over  17  percent.  By  w-ay  of 
contrast,  between  1959  and  1966  the  na- 
tional average  bill  for  25  kilowatt-hours 
decreased  less  than  1  percent,  from  $7.36 
to  $7.34. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Senator  Aiken,  said  recently  about  Ver- 
mont's success  in  lowering  rates: 

AH  the  figures  show  that  when  St.  Law- 
rence power  was  made  available  by  the  New 
York  Power  Authority,  Vermont's  rates 
dropped  and  there  was  a  corresponding  In- 
crease m  electricity  use. 

I  find  those  conclusions  inescapable. 


As  to  the  construction  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  itself,  it  has  been  con- 
sistently recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  has  been  recommended  by  the 
House  Conamittee  on  Appropriations, 
after  an  exhaustive  staff  study  completed 
In  June.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  bar  to  Sen- 
ate acceptance  of  it?  There  should  be 
none. 

An  examination  of  the  projects  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  listed  on  pages  8  to  21 
of  the  committee  report,  shows  42  proj- 
ects associated  with  the  production  of 
public  power — and  the  only  one  listed  for 
New  England  is  for  Dickey-Uncoln.  The 
United  States,  except  for  New  England, 
has  long  felt  the  benefits  of  a  Federal 
yardstick.  It  is  high  time  New  England 

did. 

The  preliminarj-  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  indicates  that  the 
cost  of  Dickey-Lincoln  power  dehvered 
in  the  Boston  area  will  be  about  $14.60 
per  kilowatt  per  year,  contrasted  with 
the  current  wholesale  power  costs  of 
about  $35  per  kilowatt  per  year  in  Boston. 
This  50-percent  saving  should  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  worth  of  tlie  project. 

I  urge  acceptance  of  the  amount  in- 
cluded for  the  Dickey -Lincoln  project. 

THE  NrED  FOR  MORE  ADEQUA-rE  FtTNDlNC  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  CON- 
STRUCTION   GRANT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Senate  passed  a  far  reaching  and 
critically  important  measure  authorizing 
major  Federal  support  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  facilities.  The 
Senate  voted,  on  July  13.  1966,  a  pledge 
of  $6  billion  to  assist  the  States  and 
local  government  in  the  battle  against 
water  pollution. 

Later,  after  a  conference  with  the 
House,  the  Senate  unanimously  agreed 
to  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  with 
an  authorization  of  $3.4  bulion  for  con- 
struction grants.  Of  those  funds  $450 
million  wei-e  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  a  reduction  from  our  original  $600 
million  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  At  the  time  of  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  I  apologized  to  my  col- 
leagues for  not  obtaining  the  full  Senate 
authorization.  But  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  agreed  that  the  $450  mil- 
lion figure  was  an  absolute  minimum  if 
the  water  quality  program  w-as  to  proceed 
with  minimum  delay. 

It  is  evident  that  last  year's  author- 
ization was  in  large  part  dictated  by 
budgetary  expediency,  as  it  appeared  at 
that  time.  Since  then  our  international 
commitments  have  required  a  great  deal 
of  belt  tightening  and  will  require  more. 
Many  \1tal  public  programs  are  going  to 
suffer  and.  candidly,  our  water  pollu- 
tion fight  must  share  the  burden  of  what 
the  other  body  now  refers  to  as  "reci- 
sion." 

Mr.  President,  I  seriously  considered 
offering  an  amendment  today  to  increase 
the  water  pollution  construction  grant 
appropriation  to  $450  million.  But.  after 
thorough  review  of  the  present  economic 
and  fiscal  situation,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  offer  that  amendment. 

I  have  carefully  surveyed  this  question 
among  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
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body  as  to  their  views  on  this  same  prob- 
lem. Although  there  are  several  Senators 
who  think  we  can  justify  the  full  $450 
million  appropriation,  by  and  large,  the 
consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  course  of 
action  I  am  about  to  spell  out  is  the 
sensible  one  to  follow.  There  are  some 
Senators,  including  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  who  had  planned  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  appropriate  the  full  $450  mil- 
Uon  Upon  reflection,  they,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  have 
agreed  to  join  me  in  this  course. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  this  year  s 
appropriation  need  not  be  considered  as 
a  halt  to  the  program.  In  last  year's  act, 
the  Congress  enacted  a  prefinancing 
provision  which  allows  States  which 
proceed  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  Federal 
share  at  such  time  as  Congress  appro- 
priates essential  funds  for  the  program. 
Though  many  States  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  at 
the  present  time,  several  have  mdicated 
that  they  will  move  ahead  on  their  own. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  does 
not  default  on  this  commitment. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  com- 
plete and  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
fully  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  our 
commitment,  I  would  like  to  read  from 
the  statement  of  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  Commissioner 
James  Quigley  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  April  19  of  this 
year.  Mr.  Quigley  said: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  1.884  appli- 
cations I  for  construction  grants)  being  proc- 
essed or  being  prepared  with  total  eligible 
cost  amounting  to  $13  billion  .  .  . 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  has  since  obtained  a  break- 
down of  grant  applications  being  proc- 
essed or  prepared  which  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  before  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  attached  table 
fully  indicates  the  magnitude  of  activity 
and  the  backloe  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  confronted  due  to 
inadequate  funding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 

be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 

remarks.  ,.^^     , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

*See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  compare  prospec- 
tive demands  with  the  allocation  for 
their  States.  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
table  which  indicates  the  State-by-State 
breakdown  of:  First,  the  budget  request 
which  was  approved  by  the  House;  sec- 
ond, the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee;  and,  third, 
the  amount  authorized  last  year  by  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibit  2. » 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  States 
are  moving  ahead.  Local  communities 
are  planning  new  waste  treatment  facili- 


ties. Federal  water  quality  standards, 
now  in  effect,  require  secondary  treat- 
ment as  a  minimum.  All  of  this  will  in- 
crease costs. 

Last  year's  legislation  increased  the 
Federal  share  of  a  waste  treatment  plant 
to  a  maximum  55  percent,  under  certain 
specified  conditions.  Several  States  now 
appear  eUgible  for  that  maximum  and 
more  are  moving,  legislatively,  to  become 
eligible.  In  any  event,  the  administration 
now  assumes  that  the  average  Federal 
grant  will  approximate  40  percent.  There 
no  longer  are  dollar  limitations  on  grants 
there  were  prior  to  last  year's  bill. 
Therefore,  if  Mr.  Quigley's  statement  is 
correct,  the  Federal  share  of  $13  billion 
wUl  approximate  $5.2  billion  now  in  the 
pipeline. 

Mr.  President.  I  summarize  this  infor- 
mation so  that  the  Senate  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  this  Nation.  I  do  not, 
however,  intend  to  be  critical  of  the  job 
done  by  Senator  Ellender  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Under  the  most 
adverse  conditions  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  managed  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease over  the  budget  request  which  the 
House  has  already  accepted. 

In  a  period  of  intensive  pressure  to  cut 
the  budget,  water  pollution  control  has 
received  essential  recognition  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  I  do  not  conclude  on  a  distressing 


note.  We  all  know  the  need  for  funds. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
full  authorization  could  be  effectively 
used  and,  if  some  were  to  be  left  over, 
the  slack  would  be  quickly  taken  up  as 
the  program  gains  momentum. 

I  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  is  not  the  final 
word  on  any  public  works  matter  Just  as 
other  appropriation  legislation  pending 
and  passed  is  not  the  final  word.  We  do 
have  at  the  end  of  every  session  of  Con- 
gress and  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
every  new  session,  supplemental  appro- 
priations requests.  The  concept  behind 
supplemental  requests  is  that  demands, 
both    peaceful    and    military,    are    not 
wholly  predictable  and  that  new  needs 
develop  or  greater  demands  are  made. 
Early  next  year  there  will  be  such  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  I  sincerely 
hope  that,  at  that  time,  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations   Subcommittee   will   call 
officials  from  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  grant  applications  and 
available  funds.  It  may  be  that  it  will  be 
essential  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
to  keep  this  vital  program  alive,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  be 
more  responsive  at  that  time. 

I  have  discussed  this  point  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  that  dis- 
cission that  I  recommend  this  course  of 
action  to  the  Senate. 


EXHIBIT  1 
FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION,  DIVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 
GRANT  FUNDS  REQUESTED  FOR  PROJECTS  PENDING  (AS  OF  JULY  31,  1967) 


In  regional  office 


In  State  agency 


Reported  to  be 
in  preparation 


Totals 


States 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number       Amount 


Alabama 

Alaska 

ArizoiM - 

Arkansas 

California — 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware.- 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia..- 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massac  fiusetts 

Michigan. - 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana - 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York.. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 


1 

0 
1 
0 

12 

15 
2 
0 
1 
3 
I 
1 
0 
3 
4 
3 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
0 
4 
7 

14 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
5 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
6 
0 
7 
4 
7 
3 
1 
0 
5 
1 
4 


$54,600 
0 
14. 850 
0 
3,938,500 
1,200,653 
2,571,000 
0 
228,930 
324, 348 
1,200,000 
507, 510 
0 
1,350.290 
1,609,363 
285. 177 
2, 307, 291 
84,300 
57,090 
616,500 
700, 200 
254,000 
0 
1,336,848 
362, 360 
6, 063, 460 
43,950 
594, 255 
97,779 
1,151,500 
153,783 
0 
435,966 
388, 500 
28, 140 
1,856,029 
206. 586 
56,635 
6,386.610 
0 
433.700 
315,213 
1,117,894 
1,240,923 
117.340 
0 
2. 205, 880 
216,734 
993, 300 


2 

0 

0 

1 
143 

1 

1 

0 

0 

31 

433 

0 

2 

105 

13 

13 
6 
1 

10 
4 
0 
2 

98 

22 
0 

17 
1 

21 
0 
2 

22 
6 

23 

27 
9 

10 

15 
3 

93 
1 
0 
7 
0 
4 
6 
0 
0 

10 
1 


»1, 227. 000 
0 

0 
44, 768 
41.297,260 
38,700 
840, 250 
0 
0 
5,830,818 
6,549,685 
0 
102,896 
14,065.505 
906,  044 
413,965 
1,607.818 
58. 000 
3.477,505 
2.349,979 
0 
1,518,000 
61,143.644 
4, 958. 069 
0 
1.864,462 
120,660 
627, 700 
0 
2.736,570 
12,973,551 
81,410 
268,730,850 
3,257,210 
292,920 
5,  332,  374 
846, 994 
1.198,740 
17,816,320 
190. 000 
0 
83, 846 
0 
211.770 
1.038,750 
0 
0 
1,362,010 
375,  OOO 


7? 

J959, 370 

25 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2, 528, 080 

15 

30 

4,687,256 

31 

n 

0 

155 

7? 

3,318,100 

83 

2 

184, 500 

5 

1 

450,000 

1 

3 

1,188,900 

4 

n 

0 

34 

3 

1,060,000 

47 

15 

3.220.000 

16 

2 

750,600 

4 

5R 

164 

n 

0 

17 

24 

1,337,129 

40 

21 

720,123 

33 

10 

605,270 

12 

14 

5,353,000 

26 

7 

3,955,400 

12 

1 

35,  000 

5 

16 

16,175,000 

19 

n 

0 

98 

n 

0 

26 

s 

202,  500 

12 

39 

13,671,623 

70 

? 

42.930 

4 

19 

434, 100 

42 

n 

0 

I 

? 

759, 000 

6 

11 

1,978,300 

34 

1? 

758.013 

18 

68 

325,331.700 

96 

45 

4, 959,  000 

73 

4 

41,000 

15 

n 

0 

15 

19 

556. 720 

35 

39 

12,292,510 

43 

n 

0 

99 

? 

763, 000 

3 

6 

1,277,000 

13 

23 

379.154 

34 

4? 

5.123.780 

49 

36 

2,046,100 

43 

0 

0 

7 

3 

549, 476 

3 

57 

12,470.000 

62 

4fi 

7,586.130 

57 

19 

1,900,000 

24 

J2, 240, 970 
0 
2,542,930 
4,732,024 
45. 235, 760 
4.557.453 
3,595,750 
450, 000 
1,417,830 
6,155.166 
8,809.685 
3.727,510 
853,496 
15,415.795 
2.515.407 
2,036,272 
4,635,232 
747,570 
8, 887, 595 
6,921,879 
735,200 
17,947.000 
61.143.644 
6,294,917 
564,860 
21.599,545 
207,540 
1,656,055 
97,779 
4,647,070 
15,105.634 
839,423 
594, 498, 516 
8,604,710 
362, 060 
7,178,403 
1,610,300 
13.547.885 
24.202,930 
953, 000 
1,710,700 
778,213 
6,241,674 
3, 498, 793 
1.156,090 
549,478 
14.675.880 
9.164,874 
3,268.300 
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EXHIBIT   1— Continued 

FEDERAL   WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION,    DIVISION   OF   CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS-Continued 

GRANT  FUNDS   REQUESTED   FOR   PROJECTS   PENOING   (AS   OF  JULY   31,    1967>-Continued 


States 


In  regional  office 


In  State  agency 


Number        Amount        Number        Amount        Number 


Reported  to  be 
in  preparation 

Amount 


Totals 


Number        Amount 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico.--. 
Virgin  Islands. 

Total... 


3 
1 
0 
2 
0 


)240, 248 

2,250 

0 

91,500 

0 


48 
5 
0 
0 
0 


J4. 508, 524 

36, 891 

0 

0 

0 


0 

10 

0 

1 

0 


0 

{130,800 

0 

60,000 

0 


51 

16 

0 

3 

0 


J4, 748, 772 
169,941 

0 
151,500 

0 


153 


43,441,985  829     470,106,459  823      439,840.564         1.805     953.389.008 


EXHIBIT  2 


State 


State  allot- 
ment under 
total  au- 
thorization 
$450,000,000 


State  allot- 
ment under 
Senate 

»Hju  uuu.uv/u    allowance      

(fiscal  year    J225.000.000  $203,000,000 
1968) 


State  allot- 
ment under 
the  budget 
and  House 
allowance 


grant  awards  in  the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters will  be  far  greater,  perhaps  equivalent 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $300  to  $350  million. 


Alabama  $8,403,950  $4,329,100  $3,697,760 

J     'a    :".  1  184500  *^'894700  521.400 

5"ona -  3773200  2.187.700  1.660,120 

Ksas 5207400  2.959,700  2.291.080 

SmV 35  254  400  15,814.200  15,511.760 

Mo'adi '■'-  "650900  2,505.600  2,046,440 

gofCoiun^ia..      2,277000      1341000        1001.880 

S------------  ij^Z  \:W^   ''^il'^ 

E '-  2474,600  1,619.800  1,089,000 

?l"ols 22871,300  10.395,700  10,063,240 

Sna' 11  079  250  5,292,800  4,874,760 

;!''"' 6  935  700  3  529,800  3,051,840 

Kj*';; 5674400  2,930,900  2. 4%,  560 

ScKv 7  816  650  4  022,000  3.439.480 

Sana ::"  8  289  300  4,221.600  3,647,160 

if,"''      3118950  1,942,600  1,372,360 

Kand ::  7  547  550  3  730.100  3.321,120 

SchusenV.". 12;036:750  5,691,700  5,296,  80 

Michijan  17,989,450  8,291,300  7,915,160 

Eesot' "   '  8  377  550  4  141.200  3,686,320 

MissSi"' 6248750  3,510,500  2,749,560 

Sn     10  307  450  5  013  400  4,535,080 

Kna 2  386  300  1  560,600  1,049,840 

KsKa 3975600  2238,700  1,749,440 

Ka    1248  650  922,600  549,560 

R  rHampVhire 2,214,450  1,445,300  974.160 

New  Jersey  14,040.400  6,524.300  6,177,600 

SewMexrco 3  103,500  1,912,100  1.365.760 

N^wYork        37  588  750  16.839,000  16,539,160 

NrthCarolina::..-.  11,129.500  5.489,400  4,897,200 

NorthOakota 2.352.150  1,594.800  1.034,880 

Oto  22  149,650  10,141,300  9,746,000 

Oklahoma"'".':::::-.  6,120,150  3,241,100    2,592,800 

OreROn  4.695.050  2.508.200  2,065,800 

Pennsylvania:::;:/:  25,716.750  11.718.600  11.315,480 

Rhode  Island 2,716,200  1,625,400  1.19^.040 

South  Carolina _  6.502,100  3.536,400  2.860.880 

South  Dakota _..  2,516,550  1,741,200  U0M80 

Tennessee    8,981,300  4,559,200  3.951,640 

Texas                  ..  22  033  100  10,173,300  9,694,520 

Utah""""  2.894,000  1,788.500  1.273,360 

Vermont::::::: 2,822.200  1.348.900     soi.eso 

Virginia  9,677,800      4,758,200       4.258.320 

wathingYon':;:::::::  7,054,400  3,522,000    3,103,760 

West  Virginia 5,166,650  2,909,600  2.273.480 

Wisconsin 9,531,050  4,645,000  4.193,640 

Wyoming 1,537,650  1.183,300  676.720 

Guam..   1,603,150  1.478.100  705,320 

Puerto  Rico.... 6,625,950  3.675.500  2,915.440 

Virgin  Islands 1,526,350  1.444,500  671.440 

May  I  at  this  time.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  endulge  me, 
put  this  question  to  him? 

In  the  Senator's  report  accompanying 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  the 
following  statement  appears : 

In  view  of  the  budgetary  situation  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  actual  need  at  this  time, 
the  committee  recommended  a  token  in- 
crease of  $22  million  to  Indicate  its  support 
for  the  program. 

Prior  to  that  statement,  the  report 
quotes  Assistant  Secretary  Di  Luzio  as 
saying : 

We  expect,  therefore,  that  after  a  mod- 
erate start  dtu-lng  the  first  and  second  quar- 
ters of  fiscal  year  1968,  the  equivalent  rate  ot 


On  this  basis  does  the  Senator  antici- 
pate the  subcommittee  will  give  careful 
and  sympathetic  attention  to  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
sewage  treatment  construction  grant 
program? 

May  I  say  that  I  have  been  joined  in 
this  request  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  response  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  in  the  aflBrmative. 
In  the  meantime.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
try  to  get  a  budget  estimate  for  whatever 
amount  is  required  for  construction 
grants  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  up 
to  the  full  authorization  of  $450  milUon. 
Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  appeared  and  made 
a  very  valid  argtiment  for  the  full 
amount  authorized,  and  presented  splen- 
did testimony,  which  would  have  justi- 
fied the  committee  recommending  the 
full  amount.  But  it  was  argued  that  if 
the  committee  acceded  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  we  would  be 
bringing  to  the  Senate  a  bill  over  the 
amount  of  the  budget  requests  by  more 
than  $125  milUon,  and  an  increase  of 
$247,000,000  in  the  item  for  construction 
grants. 

So,  as  the  Senator  stated,  in  order  to 
show  our  interest  in  this  program,  the 
committee  agreed  to  an  increase  of  $22 
million  or  about  a  10  percent  increase, 
making  a  total,  included  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  of  $225  million.  I  was  glad 
that  the  committee  agreed  to  that 
amotmt.  and  I  beUeve  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  will  also  agree  to  it.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  will  be  success- 
ful in  getting  a  budget  estimate:  and  if, 
as,  and  when  the  supplemental  biU  does 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  provide  whatever  is  required  up 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  that  response  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  which  is  typical  of 
his  generosity.  All  he  is  asking  us  to  do 
is  to  make  the  case  again  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  which  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. We  will  make  that  case,  as  the 
facts  dictate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statements  I 
made  on  the  two  occasions  I  appeared 
before  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 


of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
be  sure  thai  our  position  will  be  clear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
OF  Maine.  Before  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee OF  THE  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mat  10,  1967 
Earlier  this   year,  when   the  Congress   re- 
ceived the  administration's  proposed  budget 
for  1968.  I  took  the  Senate  floor  to  note  that 
that  document  grossly   underestimated   the 
cost  associated  with  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol  needs   of   this   country.  At  that   time   I 
committed  myself  to  request  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  committee  to  request 
that  the  full  $450  million  authorized  by  the 
Clean    Water    Restoration    Act    of    1966    for 
fiscal  year  196B  be  made  available  for  waste 
treatment  grants  in  1968. 

As  you  will  recall,  last  year  the  Senate 
unanimously  agreed  to  legislation  which 
would  have  authorized  $6  billion  over  a  five- 
year  period  for  grants  to  construct  waste 
treatment  facilities.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
including  the  fact  that  the  other  lx)dy  au- 
thorized considerably  less  money  in  their 
bill,  the  figure  finally  agreed  to  was  $3.4  bil- 
lion for  a  period  of  four  years.  This  was  be- 
low what  our  information  indicated  to  be 
the  national  need.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  minimum 
figure. 

The  final  figure  of  $450  million  for  1968 
represented  a  $150  million  cut  below  the  ini- 
tial Senate  recommendation.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees knew,  in  accepting  the  lower  figure, 
that  it  would  be  imperative  that  no  less  than 
$450  million  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  1968 
to  demonstrate  to  the  States  and  their  local 
units  of  Government  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  fully  prepared  to  keep  the  com- 
mitments set  forth  in  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act. 

Last  year's  action  provided  an  incentive 
program  designed  to  encourage  the  States 
to  step  up  their  own  wat«r  improvement  pro- 
grams, by  pro\'idlng  a  portion  of  the  co6t  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  facilities  and  by 
establishing  enforceable  statewide  water 
quality  standards.  The  Federal  share  of  any 
approved  project's  cost  was  set  at  a  flat  30 
percent  without  dollar  limitations.  This 
amount  increases  tc  40  percent  IX  the  State 
provides  30  percent  of  the  project's  cost  and 
to  50  percent  if  the  State  sets  the  afore- 
mentioned water  quality  standards  and  pro- 
vides 25  percent  of  the  project's  cost.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  existing  pro\-lsion  of 
the  water  pollution  control  act  which  pro- 
vides for  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  Federal 
grant  if  the  project  is  consistent  with  a  met- 
ropolitan area  plan. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Clmirman,  this  means  that 
if  a  State  takes  maximum  advantage  of  Fed- 
eral incentives  a  waste  treatment  project 
could  receive  a  Federal  grant  of  55  percent. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  the  incentives  are  designed  many 
States  must  enact  water  quality  standards 
and  matching  grant  legislation;  some  State 
legislatures  are  now  in  session.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  encouraging  maxlmtim 
State  activitT.  those  State  legislatures  must 
be  assured  that  the  Federal  Government  in- 
tends to  honor  its  commitments.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  their  response  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  wholehearted  if  the 
Congress  leaves  the  budget  request  as  it 
stands  and  Inadequate  funds  are  made  avail- 
able. 

But  there  Is  more  than  just  a  psycholog- 
ical factor  involved  in  justification  for  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  over  the  admin- 
Lstration's    request. 

The  allocation  formula  in  existing  law  is 
such  that  many  states  will  not  receive  their 
full  share  under  the  Federal  grant  formula 
even  If  the  full  $450  million  were  to  be  ap- 
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proprtated.  Information  supplied  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  $179,585,532  wUl  b« 
spent  in  1968  in  New  York  City  alone.  There- 
fore even  Lf  all  of  New  York's  money  were 
allocated  to  the  city  of  New  York,  that  city 
would  receive  only  a  Uttle  over  20  percent  of 
its  total  cost.  And  In  New  York  because  the 
state  provides  a  30  percent  matching  grant 
the  Federal  share  would  be  at  least  40  per- 
cent New  York  Is  also  moving  to  establish 
enforceii.ble  state-wide  water  quality  stand- 
ards which  would  mean  that  New  York  City 
13   potentially  eligible  for   50  percent   oi   its 

Mayor  Ralph  Locher  testified  before  the 
committee  last  year  that  it  would  cost  the 
city  of  Cleveland  $900  million  to  eliminate 
water  pollution.  Mayor  Locher  noted  that 
this  sum  is  the  equivalent  of  15  years  of 
the  ciiys  general  fund  budget  of  $62  million. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  public  health 
service  reports  that  Cuyahoga  River,  which 
flows  through  Cleveland,  is  so  polluted  that 
It  has  become  a  fire  hazard.  The  city  has 
found  it  necessary  to  construct  firebreaks 
out  into  the  river  to  facilitate  sectioning  off 
the  fires  when  thev  occur.  There  was  a  fire  on 
the  Mauraee  River,  which  flows  through  the 
nel!;hboring  city  of  Toledo,  in  March  of  1962. 
There  are  many  other  examples  which  are 
Illustrative  of  tha  problem  which  the  at- 
tached chart  demonstrates.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  chart  included  in  the  record  at 
this  point.  In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record 
several  letters  which  I  have  received  frotn 
communities  alarmed  because  of  financial 
iwoblems  which  will  be  caused  by  congres- 
sional concurrence  in  the  administration's 
budget  request. 

A  week  ago  this  past  Sunday,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  supersonic  transport,  the  SST,  and 
recommended  that  $198  million  be  made 
available  In  fiscal  year  1968  for  this  project. 
In  the  week  prior  to  this  announcement.  In 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  representatives  of  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  administration  Justified 
the  water  pollution  budget  request  on  the 
basis  of  our  International  commitments. 

Mr  Ch.airman,  I  have  no  philosophical 
objections  to  construction  of  a  supersonic 
plane  but  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  ac- 
cept a  decision  which  suggests  that  we  spend 
nearly  $200  million  next  ye.^r  to  increase 
the  rapidity  by  which  one  can  go  from  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  on  the  polluted  Potomac,  to 
smog-ndden  Los  Angeles  when  at  the  same 
time  a  decision  has  been  made  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  take  essential  steps  for  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

I  make  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  indi- 
cate my  concern  over  what  appears  to  be  a 
case  of  putting  short-term  budgetary  ex- 
pediency ahead  of  public  responsibility  In 
the  area  of  environmental  quality,  while  at 
the  same  time  making  that  budget  flexible 
for  a  single-purpose  transportation  vehicle. 
If  we  can  do  one.  we  can  do  the  other. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  body, 
those  of  us  who  voted  90-0  last  year  for  a 
$6  billion  water  pollution  program,  that  we 
must  move  rapidly  to  preserve,  and  In  many 
Instances  to  reclaim,  the  quality  of  the  na- 
tion's rivers,  lakes  and  streams.  But  If  there 
Is  any  question  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  statement  of  Mr.  James  M.  Qulgley.  Com- 
missioner. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  which  was  delivered  to  this 
committee  on  April  19. 

On  page  16  of  Mr.  Qulgley's  prepared  text 
appears  the  following  statement:  "At  the 
present  time  there  are  1884  applications  be- 
ing processed  or  being  prepared  with  total 
eligible  cost  amounting  to  $13  billion  and 
requiring  over  $255  million  In  Federal  grants. 
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based  on  existing  provisions.  In  contrast  we 
have  available  $76  million  for  this  purpose." 

That  statement  contains  two  Important 
Items.  First.  It  tends  to  verify  the  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  that  there  is  a  huge 
backlog  of  needed  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties  our  estimate  Is  somewhat  In  excess  of 

$20  billion. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
that  statement  contains  a  little  double  talk. 
The  $255  million  figure  stated  as  the  federal 
share  of  that  amount  Is  not  valid.  As  of  July 
1,  1967.  there  will  be  no  dollar  limitations  on 
waste  treatment  projects.  Those  projects,  if 
only  eligible  for  the  mlnlmxmi  30  percent, 
would  require  $3.9  billion  worth  of  Federal 
funds,  and  If  eligible  for  the  full  55  percent 
would  require  $7.1  billion. 

According  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  the  average  grant 
will  be  approximately  40  percent.  Therefore. 
I  think  we  can  assume  that  $13  billion  worth 
of  projects  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
no  less  than  $5.2  billion.  We  are  asking  less 
than  10  percent  of  that  amount  this  year. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
improve  the  water  quaUty  of  this  naUon.  I 
urge  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
take  the  next  major  step  In  seeing  that  we 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  down  the  road 
toward  achieving  that  goal. 


Testimont  bv  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  Muskie,  of 
Maine,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Am  AND  Water  Pollution,  Be- 
fore THE  Public  Works  Scbcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
July  31.  1967,  S.  126,  U.S.  Capttol 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  for  the  second  time  this  year 
before  your  committee  to  discuss  construc- 
tion   grant    appropriations    for    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

On  the  18th  day  of  July,  the  other  body 
passed  the  bill  now  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee without  Improving  on  the  request  of 
the  President  for  water  pollution  construc- 
tion funds.  There  was  an  effort  on  the  floor  to 
reinstate  the  full  $450  mUllon  authorized 
last  year  but  that  effort  was  to  no  avail.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Chairman,  a  solid  record  of  need  was 
developed  and  many  members  of  the  other 
body  gave  evidence  of  their  concern. 

The  Inadequate  request  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  action  by  the  House  once 
again  places  a  severe  burden  on  the  Senate 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  needed 
funds  to  carry  forward  this  vital  social  pro- 
gram. Once  again  we  are  called  upon  to  back 
up  our  actions  with  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Senate  voted 
a  $6  billion  authorization  for  five  years  for 
water  pollution  control.  That  amount  was 
pared  by  conference  to  an  absolute  minimum 
of  $3.4  billion  for  four  years.  The  conference 
action  was  accepted  unanimously  by  both 
sides.  Many  words  were  spoken  about  the 
need  and  the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to 
respond  to  that  need.  At  that  time  I  pledged 
that  I  would  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
that  need  did  not  go  unmet. 

Because  of  my  pledge,  I  have  been  bom- 
barded, during  the  past  six  months,  with  let- 
ters from  cities,  from  counties  and  from 
States,  appealing  to  me  to  work  for  improve- 
ment on  the  President's  budget  request.  I 
want  to  assure  this  committee  that  I  Intend 
to  honor  that  commitment.  That  Is  why  I  am 
here  today  and  that  Is  why  I  will  continue 
to  fight  for  appropriation  of  the  full  $460 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  recognize  that  the  House  committee 
based  Its  recommendation  on  the  1967  rate 
of  expenditures.  That  argument  does  not 
take   Into   account  the   backlog   of  projects 


and  proposals  which  were  waiting  for  the 
new  formulae  which  took  effect  July  1.  1967. 
I  have  previously  detailed  to  this  commit- 
tee the  reasons  for  appropriating  the  full 
authorization.  The  record  of  your  hearing  of 
May  10  adequately  indicates  the  needs  of 
the  major  cities  of  this  country  and  how 
those  needs  relate  to  the  inadequate  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration. 

I  think  It  may  be  helpful  to  the  committee 
If  I  recall  part  of  my  testimony  from  the 
May  10  hearing.  At  that  time  I  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  question 
In  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
those  of  us  who  vot«d  90-0  last  year  for  a 
$6  billion  water  pollution  program,  that  we 
must  move  rapidly  to  preserve,  and  In  many 
Instances  to  reclaim,  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's rivers,  lakes  and  streams.  But  if  there 
is  any  question  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  statement  of  Mr.  James  M.  Qulgley.  com- 
missioner. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  which  was  delivered  to  this 
committee  on  April  19." 

"On  page  16  of  Mr.  Quigley's  prepared  text 
appears  the  following  statement:  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  1884  applications  being 
processed  or  being  prepared  with  total  eligible 
cost  amounting  to  $13  billion  and  requiring 
over  $255  million  in  Federal  grants,  based  on 
existing  provisions.  In  contrast  we  have 
available  $76  million  for  this  purpose. 

"That  statement  contains  two  important 
items.  First,  it  tends  to  verify  the  Informa- 
tion received  by  the  subcommittee  on  air  and 
water  pollution  that  there  Is  a  huge  backlog 
of  needed  waste  treatment  facilities — our 
estimate  is  somewhat  In  excess  of  $20  billion. 
"The  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
that  statement  contains  a  little  double  talk. 
The  $255  million  figure  stated  as  the  Federal 
share  of  that  amount  Is  not  valid.  As  of  July 
1,  1967,  there  will  be  no  dollar  limitations  on 
waste  treatment  projects.  Those  projects.  If 
only  eligible  for  the  minimum  30  percent, 
would  require  $3.9  billion  worth  of  Federal 
funds,  and  if  eligible  for  the  full  55  percent 
would  require  $7.1  billion." 

"According  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  the  average  grant 
will  be  approximately  40  percent.  Therefore, 
I  think  we  can  assume  that  $13  billion  worth 
of  projects  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
no  less  than  $5.2  billion.  We  are  asking  less 
than  10  percent  of  that  amount  this  year." 
I  would  like  to  cite  three  new  and  striking 
examples. 

The  first  example  Involves  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  43 
sewage  treatment  construction  grant  re- 
quests for  Louisiana  communities  for  fiscal 
year  1968  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Agency  Regional  Office.  In  the  State 
agency  or  in  preparation  at  the  local  level. 
The  43  project  requests  would  require  Fed- 
eral grants  totaling  $8,887,595.  If  the  House 
passed  appropriation  stands.  Louisiana 
would  have  available  from  FY  1968  alloca- 
tions and  the  balance  from  Its  FY  1967  allo- 
cation $4,181,600.  or  less  than  50  percent  of 
its  needs.  A  full  appropriation  of  $450,000,000 
for  this  program  would  allow  a  FY  1968  allo- 
cation of  $8,289,300  for  Louisiana  which,  when 
added  to  the  FY  1967  balance,  would  make 
available  $8,661,100  for  the  Louisiana  proj- 
ects. 

The  second  example  relates  to  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Earlier  this  month  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  Representative  Al  Ullman 
from  the  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Authority.  I 
would  like  to  insert  that  letter  In  the  record 
at  this  point  and  highlight  the  important 
points: 

1.  Oregon  has  enacted  legislation  enabling 
that  State  to  receive  incentive  grants  for 
projects  constructed  within  that  State,  m 
some  Instances  such  grants  to  be  as  high  a:. 
55  percent. 

2.  Oregon  is  eligible  In  1968.  under  the  ad- 
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ministration  request,  for  $2,262,550  and, 
under  the  authorized  amount,  $4,695,000. 
The  State  Pollution  Control  Authority  has 
processed  grants  for  FY  1968  which  will  re- 
quire $14,324,788  of  Federal  funds.  And  the 
State  of  Oregon  is  prepared  to  put  up  $7,461.- 

3.  The  very  best  Oregon  can  hope  to  do, 
even  If  the  full  amount  authorized  Is  ap- 
propriated, would  be  nearly  $10  million  short 
of  their  authorized  share  under  the  new 
grant  formulae. 

My  third  example,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that 
of  my  own  state  of  Maine.  Just  this  past 
week" I  was  informed  that  Maine's  request 
for  grants  for  FY  1968  would  require  $4.5 
million  In  Federal  funds  if  the  Federal  com- 
mitment were  implemented  In  accordance 
with  the  matching  grant  formulae.  Under 
the  President's  request  Maine  would  be  eli- 
gible for  only  $1,785,950  and.  under  the 
authorized  amount,  only  $3,118,950.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  Maine  will  be  pre- 
pared in  fiscal  year  1968  to  spend  at  a  level 
for  which  Federal  grant  funds  will  not  be 
available    until    1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  con- 
taining additional  examples  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  m  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  16  state.s  (Including  Puerbo  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  have  authorized  pro- 
grams which  will  make  them  eligible  for  the 
incentive  assistance  provided  in  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  and  13  other  states 
have  legislation  pending  which  would  make 
them  eligible   also. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  these  States  will  have 
grant  requests  less  than  their  allocation.  All 
of  the  States  are  now  required  to  meet  water 
quality  standards  which  were  filed  on  July  1 
of  this  year.  Also  I  am  reliably  Informed 
that  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration is  receiving  grant  applications 
at  a  phenomenal  rate  due  to  the  elimination 
of  the  dollar  ceilings  as  of  July  1,  1967. 

More  Is  Involved  than  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  grant  requests  and  available  funds, 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  1965  and  1966  the  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  Senate,  .served  notice 
on  States,  local  governments  and  private 
businesses  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  pollution 
control  and  abatement.  Time  after  time  we 


were  challenged  bv  witnesses  on  the  question : 
Will  funds  be  aval'lable  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  we  do  our  share?  The  States  and 
localities  are  gearing  up  to  do  their  share, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  make  available 
the  funds  authorized  in  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966,  serious  doubts  will 
be  raised  as  to  our  Intentions  In  making  good 
our  pledge  to  the  country.  A  serious  blow  wlU 
be  deUvered  to  this  program,  which  Is  vital 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  country. 

In  light  of  all  of  these  factors,  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  Include,  In  this  appropriation 
bill,  the  full  $450  million  authorized  for  1968. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  instinc- 
tive response  to  the  idea  of  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral spending  is  one  of  unadulterated  joy. 
Mv  constituents— probably  most  constit- 
uents—are calling  for  a  halt  to  Federal 
spending,  a  halt  to  rising  taxes. 

Until  we  get  down  to  the  so-called 
nltty-grltty.  What  cuts?  What  programs 
reduced? 

There  is  no  more  dramatic  case  m 
point,  insofar  as  Michifian  and  the  Great 
Lakes  area  are  concerned,  than  the  pro- 
gram of  matching  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 

We  know  the  story.  The  Congress  in 
1966  authorized  a  program  of  $450  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968;  the  House  allowed  an 
appropriation  of  only  $203  million,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  States  had  not 
sufficiently  geared  up  to  use  a  larger 
sum. 

For  the  record  it  should  be  clearly 
stated  that  Michigan  is  geared  up  to  use 
its  full  share  of  the  S450  million  author- 
ized—and more.  The  eligible  applica- 
tions on  file  with  the  Michigan  Water 
Resources  Commission  as  of  June  28, 
1967.  call  for  a  total  cost  estimate  of  $202 
million  of  which  the  Federal  share,  on  a 
30-percent  basis,  would  be  $60  million. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  tabula- 
tion be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Michigan 
needs  this  money.  We  have  good  State 
water  pollution  legislation  and  we  have 
an  efficient,  capable  State  agency  to  en- 
force it.  But  the  local  communities — 90 
or  more  of  them— are  being  turned  down 
for  lack  of  Federal  funds. 

The  1966  amendments  to  Public  Law 
84-660.  which  removed  the  dollar  ceiling 
on  Federal  grants  available  to  individual 
projects,  mean  that  a  smaller  number  of 
projects  at  the  top  of  the  priority  list  will 
exhaust  the  funds  allocated  to  Michigan. 
Conceivably  a  single  project  could  ex- 
haust all  of  the  Federal  funds  designated 
for  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  water  pollution  control 
is  a  No.  1  priority  item  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  Our  economic  well-being,  our 
spiritual  well-being,  and  indeed  our  very 
lives,  depend  upon  it. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  certain  cuts  can 
be.  I  commend  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  and  its 
chairman,  the  able  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, for  raising  the  House-passed  figure 
to  $225  million.  The  able  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  has  detailed  the 
events  which  bring  us  to  this  point. 

I  was  aware  of  Senator  Muskie's  plan 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  bring  the  fig- 
ure to  $435  million.  I  supported  the  ef- 
fort, but  agree  with  Senator  Muskie  that 
our  wisest  course  is  the  one  he  now 
proposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  Detroit  News  of  September  14. 
1967,  which  gives  a  picture  of  the  Mich- 
igan situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 


s„. .,  „,„,«»  ..u. .....c.  co»„,s3,o.  oo.s,..c,,«  c.»,  .0...  .«».  ,™«.^..™  .u«,..  c.«,»  «,.«,o.T.  .ss,»««r  .  «« 


Order  of  priority  and  applicant 


Proj-   Total    Project  cost     30  percent 
ect    points     estimate  grant 

No. 


Cumulative 
grant  total 


I.  Wayne  County  (Huron  Township  et  ^^^    ^^  ^  ^^ ^^  ^ 

3.  Gfand'Rapids.-::.-;.:: nSl    23.0  1.028  000 

4.  PorlHufon -.    1125    23.0  Igb.ASU 

5.  Kent  County  (N.  Kent  sewerage  ,  nqi  qoq 

disposal  system) 93    2.6  2.091.900 

6  Stevensville                         111°    21.0  l^s.buu 

7.  Delta  Township,  Eaton  County 1163    19.0  507.000 

B.Genesee  County  (Linden) HM      9.0  .800.000 

9   Genesee  County  (Goodrich) 179    19.0  l.^,J,.?00 

10,  Kalamazoo  57      8.6  640.000 

II.  Crystal  Falls ^^P}ll  ^l?'?m 

12.  Oakland  County  (Walled  Lake-Novi).  1104     18  2  ',V,' 1°?, 

13.  Montcalm  Community  College. 1121     18.2  f7Z.33U 

14.  Wayne  County  (Flat  ftock) 1167     17.2  150.000 

15.  Genes^ee  County  (Grand  Blanc  Town-  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^_^^^ 

16.  Oakland  County  (Lake  Orion) UOl    16.8  506,200 

17.  Genesee  County  (Otisville) 1182    16.8  ^'S'tSS 

18.  Kent  County  (Gaines  Township) 1201     16.6  .S^i™ 

ISLunaPier                        1134    16.0  OS.SSS 

20.  Flushing  .::::::: 1154  16.0  ,123.000 

21.  Oakland  County  (Clinton-Oakland)-.  1109    15.6  15,297,500 

22.  Dimondale ...... IMS    15.4  288.000 

23.  Allouez    Township,    Keweenaw  ,    ,.  „  ,„„  „„„ 

County                     111?    »■«  580.000 

24.  Jonesville.V.".".'-'.: - 1122    14.8  800.000 

25.  Wayne  County  (Brownstown  Town- 

ship)                        .   1169    14.2  132.500 

26.  Genesee  County  (Grand  Blanc) 1177     14.0  ?69.  302 

27.  Forsyth  Township,  MarguetteCounty.  1103    13.8  ,285,600 

28.  Monroe                    1135     13.4  3,126.000 

29   Ovid                                   1107     13.4  125,700 

30.  Harrisin'.:::::::::;::: 1195  134  207.000 

31.  GeneseeCount¥(Genesee Township).  1178    13.0  <.?50,000 

32.  Kent  County  (drandville) 1202    12.8  208.000 


J439.200  $439,200 

33  450.000  33,889,200 

308.000    

55.635     

627.570  

128.880  

152.100  

540,000  

326.250  

192.000  

168.000  

237.420  

66,897  

45,000  

1.498,500 

151,860  

93,000  

24,930 

149,400 

36,900 

4.589,250  

86,400 

174,000    

240,000    

39,750    

290,790    

85,680    

937.800    

37,710    

62,100    

1,485,000    

62.400    


Order  of  priority  and  applicant 


Proj-    Total    Project  cost     30  percent     Cumulative 
ect    points     estimate  grant         grant  total 

No. 


33  Chesterfield     Township,     Macomb 

County llof 

34.  Genesee  County  (Fenton) 1172 

35.  NorthporL 1132 

36.  Vermontville 113' 

37.  Bellevue 1155 

38.  South   Rockwood 1133 

39.  Brooklyn jfOO 

40.  Durand Ijl' 

41.  Three  Oaks 111° 

42.  Dryden... Ijfo 

43.  PortSanilac jljZ 

44.  Sparta }™ 

45  Sterling  Township,  Macomb  County.  1161 

46.  Genesee  County  (Fenton  Township).  1173 

47.  Quincy 1123 

48  periy         ""^ 

49  Genesee  County  (Burton  Township).  1176 

50.  Breckenridge ]]\] 

51.  Mulliken 44 

52.  Concord 115f 

53.  Trenton I'll 

54.  Beulah Jlfo 

55.  Laurium t jl'o 

56.  Westphalia IfM 

67.  Grayling va  ■  y  Mi 

58  Harrison  Township.  Macomb  County-  1189 

59  Bellaire j}"^ 

60  Rose  City 11^ 

61.  Carson  (ilty - }}» 

62    Hesperia 1}^' 

63.  Coleman.. Ij3» 

64.  North  Branch }l=l 

65  Centreville |f"^ 

66.  Owosso « 

67.  Grass  Lake "*" 


12.4 
12.4 
12.2 
12.0 
11,6 
11.4 
11.4 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
U.O 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.4 
10.4 
10.4 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
9.8 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.4 
9.0 
8.8 
8.6 
8.4 
8,4 


Jl,  147.000 
145. 390 
145.430 
111.600 
202.040 
116,300 
150,300 
455.000 
316, 780 
124,000 
290, 350 
318,000 
155.000 
250,000 
400,000 
166,000 
7.884.510 
120. 000 
218.000 
93,100 
74.  760 
95.000 
600,000 
60.300 
44.000 
1,282.900 
120.  000 
63,000 
171,000 
170,000 
169, 500 
257. 780 
201,000 
2,844,000 
172,600 


$344,100    . 

43,617     . 

43,629    . 

33,480    . 

60,612     . 

34.890    . 

45,090     . 
136,600    . 

95,034    . 

37,200    . 

87. 105    , 

95. 400    . 

46,500    . 

75,000 

120,000 

49,800 

2, 365, 353 

36.000 

65.400 
27. 930 
22,  428 
28,  500 

180, 000 
18,090 
13,200 

384,870 
36,000 
18, 900 
51,300 
61,000 
50,850 
77,334 
60,300 

853. 200 
51, 780 
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Order  ot  priority  and  applicant 


Proj-   Total     Project  cost     30  percent     Cumulative 
ect    points     estimate  grant         grant  total 

No. 


68  Chocolay      Township,      Marquette 

County 1159 

69  Wayne  County  (RocKwood) 1168 

70.  Parma 1112 

71.  Genesee  County  (Flint  Township).. ,  1180 
72    Bay  County  (Kawkawlin  and  Fraser 

Townships) 1150 

73.  Genesee  County  (parts  ot  Clayton, 

Flint,  Flushing,  and  Mount  Morris 

Townships,  and  city  ol  Flushing)..  1181 

74.  Kinde 1153 

75    MayvHle 1185 

76.  Litchfield 1198 

77.  GalesPurg - 1105 

78.  Middleville 11<8 

79  Manton 1156 

80  Southern  Michigan  Prison 1108 

81  Fowler 1164 

82.  Hopkins - UW 

83.  Genesee  County  (district  No.  6,  phase 

2) U84 

84.  Richland  Township,  Saginaw  County.  1102 


8.0 


7.8 
7.6 
7.6 
7.4 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.0 
7.0 
6.8 

6.6 
6.5 


$288,000 

150,000 

83.000 

3, 887.  500 

105,000 


5.515.200 
141.600 
155.000 
158.200 
126.  700 
300,000 
141.700 
500.000 
110, 000 
85.400 

12.168.000 
84,000 


$86,400 

45.000 

24.900 

1.166.250 

31,500 

1.654.560 
42. 480 
46,500 
47.460 
38.010 
90,000 
42.510 
150.000 
33,000 
25, 620 

3. 650, 400 
25,200 


Order  ol  priority  and  applicant 


Proj-  Total    Project  cost 

ect    points     estimate 
No. 


30  percent    Cumulative 
grant         grant  total 


85.  Powell  Township,  Marquette  County. 
86   Reading - 

87.  Genesee    County   (Thefford   Town- 

ship)  

88.  Marcellus 

89.  White  Pigeon 

90.  Chassell  Township.  Houghton 

County 

91.  St.  Charles - 

92.  Decatur 

93.  Laingsburg 

94.  Genesee    County    (district    No.    6, 

phase  IE) 

95.  Macomb  County  (Washington  Town- 

ship  - 

96.  Millington 

97.  Genesee  County.  Mount  Morris,  and 

Mount  Morris  Township 

98.  Leoni  Township,  Jackson  County — 

Total 202.479.480    60,743,844 


1119 
1130 

6.4 

6.4 

$49,800 
164,  900 

$14,940 

49,  470 

1171 
1128 
1124 

6.4 

6.2 
5.8 

110,000 
91,400 
146,  000 

33.000 
27,420 
43,800 

1206 
1106 
1127 
1192 

5.8 
5.6 
5.2 
5,2 

93,000 
156,200 
220, 100 
118,860 

27.900 
46, 860 
66. 030 
35,658 

1183 

5.0 

2.  567,  000 

770, 100 

1160 
1186 

4  8 
4.4 

97,600 
153,300 

29, 280 
45,990 

1170 
1165 

4.0 
3.0 

319, 500 
449, 140 

95.850 
134. 742 

Exhibit  2 

I  Prom  the  Detroit   iMlch.)   News, 

Sept.  4.  1967[ 

U.S.  Funds  Cct  Sty.mies  Towns'  Polujtion 

(By  James  L.  Kerwin) 

Lansing. — Miclilgan's  communities  that 
are  hard  pressed  for  funds  to  clean  up  water 
pollution  face  the  same  situation  as  a  horse 
being  baited  with  a  luscious  carrot. 

No  matter  how  hard  they  try.  local  offi- 
cials find  the  lure — in  their  case,  federal 
funds — Is  Just  out  of  reach. 

State  authorities  responsible  for  curbing 
pollution  complain  that  programs  to  control 
the  problem  are  being  Jeopardized  by  huge 
cutbacks  in  money  that  had  been  promised 
by  President  Johnson  and  Congress. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  federal  government 
Is  pressing  state  ofiBcials  to  crack  down  hard 
on  violators,  with  a  goal  for  cleaning  up  most 
of  the  mess  in  the  state's  waterw.iys  by 
1971. 

But  the  money  that  was  offered  both  as  an 
incentive  and  to  perform  the  Job  Is  not 
forthcoming. 

Under  the  clean  water  act  passed  a  year 
ago.  Congress  authorized  the  spending  of 
»450  million  In  the  first  year  to  help  local 
communities  restore  clean  water. 

That  amount,  however,  was  cut  In  half  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  said  he  was  pressed  by  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  other  vital  do- 
mestic programs. 

I>e6plte  the  pleas  of  state  officials  and  con- 
servationists, the  house  last  week  backed  the 
B>re6ldent  and  approved  only  $203  mJlUon  for 
fiscal  year  1968  for  grants  to  build  pollution 
control  facilltlee. 

"Some  one  will  have  to  reconcile  the  pol- 
lution abatement  programs  with  the  money 
available."  cautioned  LorLng  P.  Ooemlng. 
executive-secretary  for  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Commission. 

'"We're  being  made  the  whipping  boy. 
The  federal  government  Isn't  providing  us 
with  the  funds  they  promised  to  carry  out 
the  Job.  They  are  Just  leaving  us  hang  there." 

Both  small  communities  and  large  cities 
In  Michigan  find  pollution  control  programs 
periled  by  the  federal  fund  cut. 

Officials  from  Breckenrldge.  a  small  rural 
community  In  Gratiot  County  In  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  told  the  conunlsslon  they 
were  Informed  that  the  federal  government 
had  approved  a  grant  and  loan  of  $700,000  for 
sewers  and  a  treatment  plant. 

But  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  said 
the  community  wotUd  have  to  wait — prob- 
ably five  years — for  the  money. 

Detroit,  too,  faces  a  problem  with  Its  sim- 
bitloua  $114  mllllOD  program  designed  to 
attack  the  pollution  problem  on  a  regional 


basis,  including  control  programs  for  parts 
of  Macomb  and  Oakland  counties. 

Gerald  J.  Remus,  general  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Water  Department,  which  Is  directing 
the  regional  program  geared  his  plans  to  a 
formula  tinder  which  the  federal  government 
would  provide  50  percent  of  the  cost, 
the  state  another  25  percent,  with  the  bal- 
ance financed  vrtth  local  funds. 

But  a  bill  authorizing  the  state  to  put  up 
its  25  percent  share  died  in  a  state  Senate 
committee  after  being  passed  by  the  House. 

Remus  sent  a  telegram  to  Gov.  Romney 
asking  that  the  bill  be  revived  for  the  Oct.  10 
special  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Even  If  the  measure  Is  revived  and  passed, 
however,  another  hurdle  remains. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  only  $1.8 
million  for  use  In  helping  local  communities 
to  build  pollution  control  facilities.  To  meet 
the  25  percent  contribution,  that  amount 
would  have  to  be  doubled. 

"I  don't  hold  much  prospect  for  that  hap- 
pening," said  Oemlng,  "what  with  the 
schools  asking  for  more  money  and  requests 
for  aid  to  repair  riot  damage  In  Detroit." 

To  meet  the  problem,  Oemlng  said,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  "serialize"  the  Detroit 
program  with  what  federal  and  state  funds 
are  available. 

"That  would  not  only  reduce  the  impact 
on  the  funds  available  but  would  provide 
money  for  other  pollution  control  programs 
outstate,"  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Remus  said  the  metro- 
politan regional  project  could  get  by  the  first 
year  but  that  at  least  $38  million  would  be 
needed  in  the  following  years — five  times  the 
amount  the  entire  state  will  receive  In  federal 
grants  this  year. 

"Something  has  to  give."  the  spokesman 
said.  "Either  the  timetable  for  getting  the 
Job  done  must  be  revised  or  more  money 
must  be  provided." 

"We're  right  down  In  the  box  we  were 
afraid  we'd  get  In  when  we  decided  we  would 
take  on  the  regional  program." 

If  the  federal  government  complains  that 
the  state  is  falling  to  meet  Its  pollution  con- 
trol deadlines,  Oemlng  is  expected  to  waste 
little  time  in  shifting  the  blame  back  to 
Washington  for  not  fulfilling  promises  of 
funds  to  carry  out  the  Job. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  of  the  public 
works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  these  troubled  times,  it  is  essential 
for  the  national  interest  that  we  have 
a  strong  America.  This  bill  will  assure 
that  construction  of  the  projects  that  are 
vital  to  the  strength  and  well  being  of 


our  Nation  will  continue  at  a  progres- 
sive and  economical  rate. 

In  my  State  of  Utah  a  drop  of  water 
has  often  been  likened  to  a  nugget  of 
gold.  From  the  early  days  of  settlement 
water  has  been  the  llfeblood  of  Utah. 
The  State's  citizens  have  been  looking 
forward  for  yeai's  to  the  time  when  water 
from  such  rivers  as  the  Colorado  could 
be  made  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
parched  areas  throughout  the  State,  On 
May  31,  1967,  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  ceremonies  signaling  the 
start  of  construction  of  the  Bonneville 
unit  of  the  central  Utah  project.  TMs 
project  will  make  the  big  change  iii 
Utah's  water  picture  and  will  serve  to 
supply  the  last  link  between  the  Colo- 
rado and  other  rivers  with  the  parched 
farmlands  and  water  taps  of  the  Bonne- 
ville basin.  It  will  provide  the  water  and 
the  stimulus  for  the  State's  industrial 
growth  and  economic  future.  In  large 
measure,  this  historic  event  was  made 
possible  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  last 
year  when  they  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  treatment  afforded  the  central 
Utah  projct  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion by  directing  that  the  ftOl  propor- 
tionate fund  allocation  be  made  to  the 
project  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Because  of 
this  action,  this  project  may  soon  be  back 
on  schedule. 

The  $8.3  million  figure  in  the  bill  this 
year  is  to  be  combined  with  $2.8  million 
of  fiscal  year  1967  carryover  funds.  These 
totals  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
represent  a  realistic  fimd  request  for  this 
project,  and  I  fully  support  them. 

The  authorized  initial  phase  of  the 
central  Utah  project  includes  the  Vernal 
unit  which  has  been  completed,  the 
Bonneville  unit,  on  which  construction 
has  just  begun,  and  the  Upalco  and  Jen- 
sen units  for  which  definite  plans  are 
being  prepared.  The  Uintah  and  Ute  In- 
dian units  of  the  ultimate  phase  have  not 
yet  been  authorized. 

I  also  support  the  budget  requests  for 
$188,500  for  the  Jensen  unit  and  $126,000 
for  the  Upalco  unit  for  advanced  plan- 
ning; $270,000  for  the  reconnaissance 
studies  on  the  ultimate  phases  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project,  exclusive  of  the  Uintah 
unit;  and  $87,426  for  a  feasibility  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Uintah  unit,  in  order  that 
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the  necessarj'  plaruilng  on  this  unit  and 
the  Ute  Indian  unit  can  be  completed 
prior  to  1972  so  the  State  of  Utah  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  be  able  to 
meet  their  commitment  with  the  Ute  In- 
dian Tribe  of  the  Uintah-Ouray  Indian 
Reservation. 


an  Increased  appropriation  for  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  followed  the  debate  of  this 
problem  ver>-  closely.  I  have  heard  some 
suggest  that  the  full  appropriation  is 
not  necessary  because  many  States  could 


Bv  far  the  largest  and  most  complex  of    not  use  the  full  amount  allotted  to  them 


the  authorized  units  is  the  Bonneville 
imit.  The  Central  Utah  Water  Conser- 
vancy District  has  recently  expanded  its 
boundaries  to  include  the  Sevier  River 
Basin,  which  has  been  plagued  by  a  se- 
ries of  prolonged  droughts.  With  this  ad- 
dition, 12  counties  containing  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  State's  population  will 
be  served  by  the  project. 

The  key  feature  of  the  Bonneville  unit 
plan  Is  the  transfer  of  surplus  water  in 
the  Uintah  Basin  to  the  State's  hea\'ily 
populated  areas  along  the  Wasatch 
front.  The  project  will  develop  some 
300,000  acre-feet  of  water  for  municipal, 
industrial  and  agricultural  use  in  the 
two-basin  area. 

INSfFFlCIENT    FX^NDS    FOR    WATER 
POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  we  are  faced  with  an 
appropriation  for  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant domestic  problems,  water  pol- 
lution abatement.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey recently  told  a  conference  of 
marine  resources  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  that  this  problem  is  as  Im- 
portant as  city  slums. 

The  national  concern  for  immediate 
action  for  water  pollution  abatement 
reaches  to  most  States  and  hundreds  of 
mimlcipalities.  Indicative  of  this  con- 
cern, is  a  recent  call  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner, 
of  Illinois,  for  a  water  pollution  confer- 
ence with  the  Governors  of  Illinois, 
Michigan.  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  to  dis- 
cuss the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan. 

At  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  dimensions  of  this  prob- 
lem, except  to  say  that  we  co'.ild  talk 
endlessly  about  places  like  the  Hudson 
River,  which  was  once  a  pleasant  place 
to  swim,  fish,  and  boat.  But  today  it  is 
a  running  sore  on  our  land.scape,  largely 
wasted,  and  avoided  as  dangerous  to  the 
touch. 

Congress  has  already  expressed  our 
concern  for  this  critical  problem,  by 
passing  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
imanimously  last  year.  Today  we  must 
decide  whether  we  are  to  honor  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  to  local  and 
State  governments  in  fighting  water  pol- 
lution. Here  briefly  Is  the  sad  picture: 

First.  The  gross  national  need  is  today 
approximately  $13  billion  which  requires 
a  Federal  contribution  of  $5.2  billion  on 
a  matchmg  fund  basis. 

Second.  Cui'rent  applications  In  proc- 
ess in  local.  State,  and  regional  water 
pollution  control  offices  exceed  $900  mil- 
lion. 

Third,  The  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  authorization  is  $450  million. 

Fourth.  And  incredibly,  tlie  appropria- 
tion today  is  $225  million—or  $203  mil- 
lion in  the  House-passed  bill — less  than 
one-fourth  our  immediate  needs  and  less 
than  one-half  oui"  authorization. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  deep  con- 
cern to  Senator  Ellender,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  asked  for 


under  the  $450  million  authorization. 
They  contend  that  the  funds  used  for 
planning  during  the  first  half  of  the  au- 
thorization will  be  minor. 

This  is  certainly  reasoning  In 
a  vacuum.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  two 
letters  which  I  have  received  which  re- 
fute this  argument.  The  first  is  from 
Robert  N.  Wilentz.  a  New  Jersey  assem- 
blyman who  was  the  principal  sponsor  of 
New  Jersey  legislation  designed  to  maxi- 
mize benefits  from  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  programs  to  local  New 
Jersey  communities.  He  is  closely  con- 
nected to  New  Jersey's  water  pollution 
control  effort. 

Mr.  Wilentz'  feeling  about  the  New 
Jersey  program  is  Illustrated  when  he 
says : 

I  submit  that  the  urban  states,  and  espe- 
cially New  Jersey,  need  more  than  "a  good 
start."  We  are  ready  to  move  and  we  need  all 
the  help  that  we  can  get  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. My  Information  Indicates  that  New 
Jersey  can  use  every  cent  of  the  $14  million 
which  it  would  have  gotten  if  the  appropria- 
tion had  been  $450  million  as  authorized.  I 
know  of  no  budgetary  or  other  consideration 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  this  lower 
level  of  expenditure  voted  in  the  House. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J,, 

July  27, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  passed  a  pxibllc  works  appro- 
priation bill  which  Included  an  Item  of  $203 
million  for  construction  grants  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  The 
authorization  provided  In  that  Act  was  $450 
million.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask 
that  you  take  whatever  steps  you  deem  ap- 
propriate in  order  that  the  Senate,  when  act- 
ing on  this  measure,  vote  to  appropriate  the 
entire  amount  authorized, 
■  I'm  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  steps  New 
Jersey  has  uiken  in  anticipation  of  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act,  and  the  federal  aid 
provided  for  therein.  In  addition  to  the  crash 
program  completed  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health  for  the  purpose  of  fully  qualifying 
our  state  for  maximum  aid.  the  Legislature, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  authorized 
state  construction  grants  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  projects  and  appropriated  suf- 
ficient funds  to  match  the  total  amount 
then  recommended  in  the  President's  budget. 
Governor  Hughes  indicated  in  his  Budget 
Message  that  in  the  event  the  full  authoriza- 
tion was  appropriated  by  Congress,  New  Jer- 
sey would  supply  additional  matching  funds 
by  using  its  surplus. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  state  Is  committed 
to  full  particlpalon  In  this  program,  and  par- 
ticipation at  the  level  contemplated  by  the 
original  auhorlzation.  I  have  been  advised 
that  other  urban  stat-es  have  indicated  a 
similar  commitment.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  deem  it  unthinkable  that  the  pace 
of  construction  of  control  projects  should  be 
retarded,  as  It  Inevitably  will  be,  by  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Hotise. 

I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  addressed  to 


the  House  Appropriations  Committee  as 
stated  in  its  report  which  Indicate  that  the 
present  activities  of  the  states  and  localities 
will  not  be  seriously  aflected  by  the  size  of 
the  appropriation  In  view  of  the  carry  over 
of  funds  from  the  prior  year  and  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  preoccupa- 
tion with  study  and  planning  work  diirlng 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  conclu- 
sion being  that  "Where  states  and  cities  are 
now  ready  with  their  plans,  we  are  certain 
that  the  available  funds  .  .  .  will  make  a  good 
start  to  meet  the  immediately  essential 
needs."  (H.R.  Report  ir505.  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  at  p.  82).  I  submit  that  the 
urban  states,  and  especially  New  Jersey,  need 
more  than  "a  good  start".  We  are  ready  to 
move  and  we  need  all  the  help  that  we  can 
get  as  quickly  as  possible.  My  information 
indicates  that  New  Jersey  can  use  every  cent 
of  the  $14  million  which  it  would  have  gotten 
if  the  appropriation  had  been  $450  million 
as  authorized.  I  know  of  no  budgetary  or 
other  consideration  of  suflJclent  importance 
to  require  this  lower  level  of  expenditure 
voted  in  the  House. 

As  sponsor  of  the  New  Jersey  legislation 
mentioned  above,  I  urge  that  the  appropria- 
tion be  increased  to  the  authorized  level. 
After  many,  many  years  of  education  by  in- 
terested people,  the  public  has  been  aroused 
and  Is  ready  to  support  this  program  In  full. 
and  is.  in  my  opinion,  prepared  to  pay  what- 
ever price  is  necessary;  the  localities,  the 
states,  the  regional  bodies  are  similarly  com- 
mitted and  ready  to  act.  This  is  absolutely 
the  worst  time  for  the  federal  government  to 
weaken  the  support  for  this  program. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  N.  Wilentz. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Mr,  Wilentz'  opinion  Is  con- 
firmea  by  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  and  from 
other  officials  in  New  Jersey.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  is  the  second  letter  from  Mr. 
John  S.  Elliot,  chairman  of  the  North- 
west Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority. 
Hi3  letter  points  out  the  admirable  prog- 
ress of  that  authority  in  bringing  some 
control  measures  to  northwest  Bergen 
County.  Planning  has  gone  on  for  about 
10  years  and  much  progress  has  been 
made;  however,  to  go  on  for  another 
year  would  be  a  waste  and  loss  of  mo- 
mentum. The  time  to  do  something  has 
an'ived. 

I  would  also  emphasize  Mr.  Elliot's 
statement  about  the  total  effect  of  a  re- 
duced appropriation.  Each  Federal  dol- 
lar that  Is  deleted  from  the  appropria- 
tion i-enders  a  matching  dollar  in  the 
State  or  local  water  pollution  control 
agency  ineffective.  Our  total  loss  in  the 
entire  program  will  then  be  in  excess  of 
$500  million  with  the  appropriation  as  it 
stands.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  much 
that  the  States  are  counting  on  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Northwest  Bergen  CotJNTT  Sewek 
AtrTHOP.rrT. 

Waldwick.  NJ..  July  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Deab  Senator  Williams :  I  wish  to 
commend  and  express  my  support  for  your 
stand  and  that  of  Representative  James 
Howard  condemning  the  reduction,  made  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  In  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  use  under  the  Fed- 
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eral  Water  Pollution   Control   Act  In  fiscal 

^^As  chairman  of  the  Northwest  Bergen 
county  sewer  Authority.  I  speak  from  the 
experience  of  some  ten  years  In  formulat- 
IDK  and  marshalling  support  for  a  water  pol- 
lution control  program  within  the  area  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  this  Authority.  During 
this  period  (we  have  gained  public  support 
for  an  initial  program  of  construction  of 
sewerage  facilities  In  unsewered  areas  which 
are  m  critical  necessity  of  relief  from  pres- 
ent practices  In  waste  disposal.)  Construc- 
tion of  this  project  will  be  started  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  _ 

To  this  date  we  have  received  no  nnanclal 
benefit  from  Federal  or  State  programs  s  nee 
there  were  none  under  which  our  activities 
could  be  qualified.  However,  (in  aPP/of^" 
ine  the  construction  phase  of  our  project  we 
have  been  highly  encouraged  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  assistance  under  the  construction 
grant  features  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  which  has  in  turn  spurred  the 
recent  enactment  of  a  matching  fund  pro- 
eram  bv  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  well  as 
other  states.  Consequently,  I  am  dlsmay-ed  at 
the  action  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  reducing  this  appropriation.  More- 
over the  extent  of  this  reduction  Is  so 
drastic  as  to  be  of  serious  concern.) 

A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  Federal 
consuuction  grants  automatically  reduces 
the  monev  to  be  made  available  from  State 
funds  under  the  matching  fund  feafores  of 
the  Federal  program  to  which  the  State  pro- 
crams  are  geared.  Thus  for  every  dollar  In 
reduction  of  Federal  funds  two  dollars  are 
lost  in  the  availability  of  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  projects. 
Therefore,  the  reduction  of  $247  million  In 
the  allocation  for  the  Federal  proe'-am  "night 
well  mean  an  actual  loss  of  some  $500  mil- 
lion in  construction  funds  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  in  1968  as  the  result  ol  the  dras- 
tic action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  Is  obvious  that  this  will  be  a  serious  set- 
back to  pollution  control  progrr^.ms  through- 
out the  nation.  Rising  costs  c^^Jf' ^  7'\«^ 
can  be  accomplished  with  available  funds. 
To  meet  our  goa's  In  the  face  of  rising  costs, 
available  funds  must  be  increased  if  possi- 
ble, but  certainly  not  decre^ed. 

In  view  of  the  lengthy  struggle  of  the 
Northwest  Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
in  bringing  a  pollution  control  program  to 
construction  the  action  of  the  Commit  tee  is 
most  discouraging  il  urge  V°"/"'*,^"  °^,^^^ 
members  of  the  Congress  to  restore  the  funds 
for  water  pollution  control,  which  were  re- 
duced bv  the  Committee,  and  to  assure  that 
this  program  is  adequately  funded  in  the 
future.!  Speaking  for  my  area,  what  we  have 
accomplished  so  far  Is  Just  a  beginning;  to 
finish  the  work  we  look  to  the  assistance  or 
the  Federal  and  State  programs. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  S.  Elliot, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  lest  some  of  us  become  smug 
and  complacent  by  thinking  that  New 
Jersey  is  regrettably  different  from  their 
States  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  public  works 
appropriations  for  1968  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Si-MMART  or  State  Responses  to  N.^tional 

WiLDLrFE   Federation   Telegram   Compared 

to  Probable  Apportionments  Under  the 

$200  Million  Approprlations  Proposed  in 

Federal  Budget  for  1968 

Alabama,  $3,879,800. 

Alabama  does  not  have  a  law  providing  as- 
sistance  to  municipalities   for   waste   treat- 


ment facilities  construction.  Whether  such 
legislation  will  be  passed  during  current  leg- 
islative session  Is  an  unanswerable  question 
at  this  time.  Under  these  circumstances  Ala- 
bama's ability  to  use  full  amount  Federal 
grant  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  1968  doubt- 
ful targe  expenditures  by  Jefferson  County 
not  anticipated  until  fiscal  1969  or  beyond. 
Arthur  N.  Beck.  Water  Improvement  Com- 
mission. 

Alaska.  $863,600.  „„    »,     ,      =.,,„ 

We  anticipate  need  for  1968  Alaska  State 
allotments  In  the  amount  of  at  least  fOO.OOO 
more  than  the  currently  progranuned  $863.- 
600  A  total  of  $1,663,600  would  be  necessary 
to  match  balance  on  Anchorage  Project  and 
to  provide  funding  for  Juneau  and  Valdez 
projects.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  other 
requests  may  be  forthcoming  during  1968. 
Amos  J.  Alter.  Alaska  Division  of  Public 
Health. 

Arizona.  $2,008,600. 

Arizona  has  traditionally  been  able  to  meet 
all  requests  for  construction  grants  within 
their  allotment.  We  feel  that  the  demand 
for  construction  grant  funds  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  may  considerably  exceed  the 
amounts  expended  In  recent  years.  Our  esti- 
mates of  current  needs  indicate  that  the  cost 
of  projects  eligible  for  PL  660  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1968  may  be  well  in  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion. Preliminary  estimates  of  projects  that 
we  are  reasonably  certain  will  be  undertaken 
m  the  coming  fiscal  year  indicate  that  the 
applications  for  PL  660  funds  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  $2  million  currently  proposed  In  the 
budget.  We  urge  that  the  total  authorized 
appropriation  of  $3.7  million  be  Included  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  budget  to  en- 
sure the  fulfillment  of  Arizona's  water  pollu- 
tion control  needs. 
Arkansas.  $2,714,050. 

Anticipate  approximately  $5.0  million 
needed  for  FY  67-68  grants  In  Arkansas.  S.  L. 
Davies.  Arkansas  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission. 

California,  $13,652,550. 
California  has  exhausted  its  1967  alloca- 
tion for  waste  treatment  construction 
grants.  We  will  have  a  carryover  of  potential 
reimbursable  grants  totaling  abotit  $4  mil- 
lion to  be  certified  when  1968  funds  become 
available.  In  addition,  we  are  now  processing 
applications  for  1968  grants  totaling  almost 
$45  million.  Although  same  of  these  appli- 
cants may  not  proceed  with  their  projects^ 
the  need  for  grant  ftmds  will  far  exceed  the 
present  estimated  allocation  of  less  than 
$14  million.  Robert  M.  Cousins,  California 
State  Water  Quality  Board. 

CoJorado,  52,364,350.  .o,~  nnn 

As  of  this  moment,  we  have  over  $81-, 000 
of  next  year's  funds  already  committed  to 
Colorado   projects:    we   are  expecting   a  re- 
quest  for   some   $450,000   from    the   City   of 
Aurora  to  connect  to  the  Denver  Metropoli- 
tan Sewage  District  plant;   and   consulting 
engineers  have  informed  us  that  there  are 
a  number  of  small  communities  that   will 
be  coming  in  with  requests  In  the  very  near 
futme   Consequently,  we  definitely  feel  that 
we  could  use  more  funds.  It  has  been  our 
experience  In  the  past  that  all  of  our  funds 
have   been   allocated    within   a   short    time 
after  Congress  had  appropriated  such  funds. 
Prank  J.  Rozlch,  Colorado  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission. 
Connecticut,  $2,744,550. 
Delaware,  $1,043,250. 
District  of  Columbia,  $1,235,950. 
D  C.  allocation  for  waste  water  treatment 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  P.L. 
89-753   (Act  of  1966)    Is  $1,226,250  based  on 
Federal  appropriations  of  »200  million.  We 
could  match  and  use  in  fiscal  1968  an  allo- 
cation of   $4.3   million   or  $2  million  more 
than  DC.  allotment  of  $2,277,000  based  on 
Federal  appropriations  of  $450  million  as- 
suming all  proposed  works  qualify  for  maxi- 
mum construction  grants.  Norman  Jackson, 
DC.  Department  of  Public  Health. 


Florida,  $5,012,150. 

Florida  can  use  more  PL.  660  funds  than 
indicated:  approximately  $10  million  in  1968, 
Florida's  overall  degree  of  domestic  sewage 
Is  70-'.  Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand  (BOD) 
removal,  with  a  total  of  1,755  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Florida's  major  needs  center 
around  two  or  three  large  cities  and  updat- 
ing present  plants  to  provide  an  overall 
treatment  of  90  to  95';  BOD  removal^ David 
B.  Lee,  Florida  State  Board  of  Health. 
Georgia.  $4,305,450. 

Now  have  on  file  gram  requests  totaling 
$8  857  098  Deadline  for  filing  applications 
for  FY  1968  funds  Is  May  15.  Applications 
now  in  preparation  which  will  be  In  prior 
to  deadline  which  will  Increase  the  total 
grants  requested  to  over  $15  million.  Also 
need  $2  million  to  fund  applications,  already 
in  FWPCA  office  and  for  supplemental 
grants  This  would  deplete  almost  half  of 
funds  proposed.  Proposed  failure  to  make 
full  appropriation  will  seriously  hamper  en- 
tire program.  R.  S.  Howard.  Jr  .  Georgia 
Water  Quality  Control  Board. 
Haicati.  $1,283,650. 
Idaho.  $1,528,000. 
Illinois.  $9,009,150. 

Total  Federal  grant  request  for  fiscal  196-^ 
were  $20,137,051  compared  to  the  Federal 
grant  allotment  for  Illinois  for  fiscal  1967 
of  $6  200.000.  -nie  $14,000,000  worth  of  re- 
quest'not  covered  by  the  1967  allotment  for 
Illinois  will  be  carried  over  for  evaluation 
for  fiscal  1968  funds.  This  carryover  of  re- 
quests plus  new  applications  are  expected  to 
exceed  the  $20  million  in  grant  requests  re- 
ceived for  fiscal  1967  C.  W.  Klassen,  Illinois 
Sanitary  Water  Board, 

Indiana.  S4. 65 1. 500.  ..v.  «     , 

Here  are  about  25  municipalities  with  final 
nlans   readv   now   or   that  could  have   them 
readv  in  July,  with  project  costs  totaling  ap- 
proximately $40  million.  The  total  grant  re- 
quests for  these   projects  are   estimated  at 
$15  9  million  at  50  percent  Federal  aid.  Some 
of  these  projects  may  fall  by  the  wayside, 
however.  It  is  indicated  that  our  grant  re- 
quests could  utilize  Indiana's  share  iSli;075.- 
2501  of  the  $450  million  authorized  for  1967- 
68  and  still  carrv  a  backlog  into  1968-69.  "The 
1967  Indiana  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$3.65  million  for  state  grants  on  a  25-percent 
basl-;  for  1967-68  and  $4.95  million  for  1968- 
69.  These  figures  will  support  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Nation  of  $300  million  In  196,- 
68  and  $400  million  in  1968-69.  If  Congress 
should  appropriate  more   than  $300  iiullion 
in  1967-68    we  can  carry  some  projects  past 
Julv  1   1968.  and  use  the  State  money  appro- 
priated for  1968-69.  Blucher  A.  Poole.  Indiana 
Stream  Pollution  Control  Board. 

Iowa,  $3,150,500.  ^.  .    , 

Iowa's  share  of  the  $200  million^  which  Is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $3,143,200, 
will  probably  be  sufficient  for  grants  to  aid 
m  the  construction  of  anticipated  sewage 
treatment  works  for  the  fiscal  year  1968^ P  J 
Houser.  Iowa  State  Department  of  Health, 
Kansas.  $2,631,250. 

Kansas  has  19  FWPCA  grant  applications 
on  hand  or  In  process  of  being  prepared  for 
a  total  of  $3,275,000.  Additional  projects  ap- 
plications   for    $300,000    anticipated.    J.    Lee 
Mayes.  Kansas  Department  of  Health. 
Kentucky,  $3,604,100. 
Louisiana,  $3,773,700. 
Maine,  $1,809,300. 

With  the  anticipated  grant  level  increase 
from  30"  to  50^.  it  would  take  nearly  full 
funding  to  stay  even  in  work  supported  for 
FY  68.  Full  funding  In  FY  68  for  the  State 
of  Maine  would  reflect  only  a  23^,  Increase 
m  its  construction  program.  With  the  above 
as  backup  data  and  considering  the  States 
backlog  of  waste  treatment  facilities  con- 
struction projects,  this  Agency  contends  tha. 
It  very  easily  can  absorb  the  Increased  con- 
struction p/ogram  that  would  result  from 
full  funding  of  Public  Law  89-753,  the  1966 
amendments  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
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Control  Act.  George  C.  Gormley,  Maine  Water 
Improvement  Commission. 
Maryland.  $3,303,700. 
Maryland   grant   eligible  projects   now   to 
1971    total   $184,000,000.   On   basis  of   actual 
project  applications  for  1968.  State  could  use 
$20,700,000  in  Federal  funds.  Law  Just  signed 
by   Governor   guarantees    75    percent   State- 
Federal   grant.   James   B.   Coulter,   Maryland 
State  Department  of  Health. 
Massachusetts.  $4,983,600. 
It   Is   expected    that    Massachusetts   could 
utilize  approximately  $20  million  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  construction  grants  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1968.  Thomas  C.  McMahon,  Massa- 
chusetts  Department   of  Natural  Resources. 
Michigan.  $7,215,350. 

Michigan  proposing  appropriation  of  $7 
million  for  State's  share  of  construction 
grant  program  in  fiscal  1968.  State  could 
match  $14  million  Federal  funds  under  25 '7 
SUte-50-:.  Federal  match  formula.  Lorlng  P. 
Demlng,  Michigan  Water  Resource  Commis- 
sion. 

Minnesota.  $3,671,650. 

Total  requests  for  last  year  were  about  $8 
million.  When  applications  are  received  on 
July  5,  1967,  we  expect  the  same  amount 
to  be  requested  this  year.  Minnesota's  al- 
location has  never  been  great  enough  to  meet 
the  demand  for  funds  under  the  program. 
With  the  Increased  emphasis  by  the  Min- 
nesota Water  Pollution  Control  Commission 
on  mtmiclpal  plant  construction,  we  expect 
the  1968  requests  for  aid  to  be  about  $10  mil- 
lion. The  State  presently  has  no  matching 
program  for  funds.  Lyle  H.  Smith,  Minnesota 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission. 
Mississippi,  $3,210,950. 

We  feel  proposed  apportionment  for  State 
of  Mississippi  will  be  adequate  for  oui  needs 
for  the   fiscal   vear    1968.  Robert   S.   Wright, 
Mississippi  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission. 
Missouri,  $4,419,250. 
Montana,  $1,467,800. 
Nebraska,  $2,044,600. 
Nevada.  $883,350. 

Nevada  has  already  approved  projects  to- 
taling over  $8,200,000  for  which  grants  still 
due  total  $1,580,000,  We  anticipate  tw^o  major 
projects  within  the  next  fiscal  year  which 
will  total  approximately  $5.5  million  and 
which  will  be  eligible  for  approximately 
$1,650,000  in  participating  funds.  Several 
smaller  projects  are  anticipated  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  dollar  value.  E.  G. 
Gregory,  Nevada  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare. 

New  Hampshire.  $1,361,850. 
This  Commission's  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal 1968  would  allow  for  matching  of  full 
Federal  authorization  of  $450  million.  Suffi- 
cient projects  on  hand  to  use  approximately 
$3.5  million  of  Federal  grant  funds.  William 
A.  Healy,  New  Hampshire  Water  Pollution 
Commission. 

New  Jersey.  $5,689,900. 

This  Department  Is  prepared  to  match  the 
full   $14   million    Federal    apportionment   If 
this  is  allocated  for  the  coming  year,  Richard 
J.   Sullivan,   New   Jersey   Division   Clean  Air 
and  Water,  State  Department  of  Health. 
New  Mexico.  $1,781,300. 
We  cannot  use  any  more  than  next  year's 
appropriation    for    construction    of    sewage 
treatment  and  quite  possibly  we  will  not  be 
able  to  use  this  much.  All  New  Mexico  com- 
munities that  have  sewage  systems  have  sec- 
ondary sewage  treatment.  John  Wright,  State 
Department  of  Health, 
New  York.  $14,530,909. 

During  fiscal  year  1968  New  York  State  ex- 
pects to  encumber  $175  million  of  Federal 
funds  based  upon  full  55  7c  grants.  Nassau 
County  Project  alone  wUl  cost  $90  million 
and  New  York  City's  North  River  project  will 
cost  $190  million.  Federal  share  of  these  two 
Is  $154  million.  Dwlght  F.  Metzler,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health. 
JVoTt?i  Carolina,  $4,862,750. 
Thirty  Pi.  660  applications  on  file  request- 


ing a  total  of  $9.8  million  In  grants  covering 
construction  estimated  to  cost  $41 J  million. 
Can  readily  use  State  apportiormient  If  full 
$450  million  Is  appropriated.  E.  C.  Hubbard, 
North  Carolina  State  Stream  Sanitation 
Committee. 

North  Dakota.  $1,507,850. 
With  our  population  of  600,000  people,  the 
$1,507,850  Is  adequate  for  our  needs.  However, 
I  do  not  feel  that  North  Dakota  Is  a  repre- 
sentative state  and  I  know  of  some  of  the 
more  populated  states  are  still  working  on  a 
very  tight  priority  system.  We  in  North 
Dakota  have  been  able  to  give  grants  to  all 
eligible  projects  and  have  1967  fiscal  funds 
still  available.  We  also  have  88 '^  of  our  com- 
munities and  Industries  with  adequate  treat- 
ment and  eight  very  small  communities  with 
no  treatment,  who  will  be  receiving  grants 
during  this  fiscal  year  to  correct  their  de- 
ficiencies. W.  Van  Heuvelen,  North  Dakota 
Department  of  Health. 
O'lio,  $8,806,350. 

It  is  estimated  that  Ohio  could  match  $27 
million  Federal  dollars  In  this  category.  De- 
tailed construction  plans  are  completed,  or 
near  completion,  and  construction  schedules 
set  for  more  than  50  municipal  and  county 
projects  costing  over  $80  million.  Our  match- 
ing estimate  Is  figured  on  a  basis  of  30  per- 
cent Federal  funds  and  70  percent  local 
funds — for  treatment  plants  and  intercepting 
sewers  only.  There  is  the  possibility,  of 
course,  that  Federal  matching  may  be  higher 
for  some  projects.  Dr.  E.  W.  Arnold,  Ohio  Di- 
rector of  Health. 

Oklahoma,  $2,920,850. 

The    amount    of    water    pollution    control 
matching  money  needed  In  Oklahoma  for  fis- 
cal year   1968   will   be  governed  by   the   ap- 
proval  of   financing   by   the   Department   of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  which  water 
pollution  control  projects  constitute  a  part  of 
the  total  project.  Another  factor  that   will 
govern  needs  to  a  major  extent  will  be  the 
success  or  failure  of  major  capital  Improve- 
ments in  bond  Issues  by  the  cities  of  Okla- 
homa City  and  Tulsa  which  we  understand 
are  being  planned  for  calendar  year  1967,  Our 
estimate  of  the  situation  at  this  time  is  that 
one  or  more  of  the  bond  issues  will  be  voted 
and  that  applications  could  be  filed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  which 
may  exceed  grant  funds  available,  assuming  a 
Federal  appropriation  of  $200  million.  How- 
ever, the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  con- 
tains a  reimbursement  clause  and.  we  do  not 
foresee  any  necessity  for  delay  of  construc- 
tion should  the  appropriation  be  $200  mil- 
lion. If  the   appropriation  for  fiscal   1968   Is 
approximately  $200  million,  a  substantial  In- 
■  crease  in  this  amount  will  probably  be  nec- 
essary  for   fiscal    1969    and    1970,    assuming 
municipal  waste  treatment  works  construc- 
tion moves  ahead  at  the  rate  now  contem- 
plated by  city  officials  and  this  office.  Loyd  F. 
PummiU.  Oklahoma  Department  of  Health. 
Oregon,   $2,265,000. 

Oregon  State  Legislature  currently  con- 
sidering bill  to  provide  $3  million  for  State 
grants.  Expect  request  for  Federal  grants  to 
total  $4.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Ken- 
neth H.  Spies,  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority. 

Pennsylvania,  $11,161,890. 
After  the  1966  Federal  pollution  control 
amendments  were  enacted,  we  were  advised 
that  our  communities  would  be  authorized 
to  receive  up  to  $25  million  In  FY  1968  for 
waste  treatmtnt  grants.  We  now  understand 
that  the  proposed  budget  has  reduced  our 
share  to  only  about  $10  million,  a  reduction 
of  eO'Tr,  We  "are  now  processing  107  applica- 
tions for  projects  requiring  30 '7  basic  grants, 
totaling  $25.1  million.  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  authorized  for 
such  construction  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Wesley 
E.  Gllbertson,  Pennsylvania  Department  ol 


Health,  in  a  statement  presented  earlier  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Rhode  Island.  $1,507,200. 
An  administrative  supported  bill  Is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Legislature  which  would  pro- 
vide state  aid  In  the  amount  of  $6  million 
for  sewage  treatment  works  construction  lor 
fiscal  1968  and  1969.  If  the  bill  Is  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  Legislature,  authority  to 
Issue  bonds  will  be  asked  of  the  electorate  at 
a  special  election  In  June,  1967.  It  Is  expected 
that  $2.9  million  of  Federal  aid  could  be 
used  lor  sewage  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion In  Rhode  Island  during  fiscal  1968. 
Carleton  A.  Maine,  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Health. 

South  Carolina.  $3.208700. 
South  Dakota,  $1,647,600. 
Tennessee,   $4,068,600. 

Tennessee  has  applications  on  file  for 
PL  660  grants  for  construction  to  cost 
$24  589,462.  At  30-f  grant  this  would  be 
$7  376  800  Federal  grant.  At  507.  grant  this 
would  be  $12,295,000  Federal  grant.  All  state 
that  construction  can  start  by  June  30, 
1968  If  we  tried  we  could  obtain  applications 
for  at  least  $5  million  more  project  construc- 
tion cost  for  1968  FY.  We  do  not  l^now.  yet, 
if  Tennessee  General  Assembly  will  match 
with  St-te  funds  but  either  way  we  could 
u  e  abom%9  million  PL  660  grants  In  1968 
or  more.  We  have  had  too  many  applications 
to  encourage  marginal  projects  to  file^  S. 
Leary  Jones.  Tennessee  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Board. 
Texas,  $8,855,800. 

Matter  is  presently  under  consideration  by 
Text  Legislature  and  the  outcome  is  not  laow 
known.  Hugh  C.  Yantls,  Texas  Water  Pollu 
tion  Control  Board. 
Utah.  $1,668,000. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  prob- 
able apportionment  of  $1,666,000  will  be  am- 
ple to  serve  construction  grants  in  Utah  aur- 
fng  the  period  1967-68  fiscal  year.  Howard  N.. 
Hurst  Utah  State  Department  of  Health. 
VerTHonf,  $1,295,250. 

Anticipated  fiscal  year  1968  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  program  will  re- 
quire Federal  grants  of  $18  million.  Same 
program  will  require  State  grants  of  $1.97 
million.  State  money  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  Vermont  Legislature.  Reinhold  W. 
Thieme.  Water  Resources  Department. 
Virginia,  $4,212,600. 

A  preliminary  review  of  applications  that 
the  Board  has  received  from  municipalities 
and   other    governmental   agencies   for   con- 
struction grants  shows  that  there  are  46  ap- 
plicants requesting  Federal  grants  of  approx- 
imately $11  mUllon.  The  total  value  of  these 
46  projects  is  about  $36  million.  II  the  full 
$450   milUon   were   to   be   appropriated,   Vir- 
ginia's share  would  prestunably  be  propor- 
tlonatelv   increased,   Virginia   has   no   State 
grant  program  for  sewerage  construction.  A, 
H.  Paessler,  State  Water  Control  Board. 
Washington,  $3,129,500. 
Applications  received  to  date  for  fiscal  year 
1968  construction  grants  Indicate  $6,300,000 
needed  to  supply  30  percent  Federal  portion 
of   project.   Legislature   has   authorized   $25 
mnilon  bond  issue  for  State  aid  to  be  sub- 
mitted   November,    1968,    election,    Roy    M. 
Harris.  Pollution  Control  Commission. 
West  Virginia.  $2,653,750. 
West  Virginia's   1967-68  allotment  of  •2.- 
056  000  Is  exhausted.  Clean  waters  restoration 
provides  up   to   50%    U   matched   by   State's 
25'a-    On  basis  of  SO'T'c.  West  Virginia's  needs 
could    approach    the    $5    million    previously 
assigned.  Edgar  N.  Henry,  West  Virginia  De- 
partment  of   Natural   Resources. 
Wisconsin,   $4,101,500. 

From  the  sum  appropriated  by  this  session 
of  the  Congress  we  must  first  pay  the  second 
installment  of  the  total  grant  due  to  the 
municipalities  receiving  $1,8  this  year.  From 
the   added   $200   mllUon   appropriation   now 
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Included  in  the  budget  before  you,  Wisconsin 
will  receive  only  $4.1  million.  This  leaves  $2.3 
million  for  new  projects.  To  the  extent  Wis- 
consin Is  eligible  for  55  percent  grants  in 
1968,  we  would  be  able  to  fully  fund  only 
$4.2  million  in  new  construction  out  of  the 
backlog  of  $9.3  million  in  pending  applica- 
tions and  more  requests  are  being  filed  each 
week.  Freeman  Holmer,  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Resource  Development,  In  statement 
already  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Wyoming,  $1,137,900. 

Wyoming  has  had  surplus  construction 
grant  funds  since  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram. If  all  small  communities  interested  In 
sewage  systems  and  existing  needs  were  con- 
structed In  FY  68  it  would  require  $200,000. 
Arthur  E.  Williamson,  Wyoming  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  these  telegrams  are  in  re- 
sponse to  telegrams  sent  by  Thomas  L. 
Rimball,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  to  evei-y 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
inquired  as  to  how  much  more  money 
could  be  matched  by  the  States  beyond 
the  House-passed  appropriation,  and 
how  much  more  money  could  be  used  in 
1968  for  water  pollution  abatement.  It 
only  takes  third-srade  arithmetic  and 
simple  reasoning  to  see  what  is  going 
to  happen  if  we  do  not  restore  this  ap- 
propriation to  the  full  $450  million 
authorization. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  background 
information,  it  was  my  intention  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
MusKiE,  in  introducing  an  amendment 
to  increase  the  appropriation  for  sewer- 
age facilities  construction  to  S450  million 
which  the  Senate  and  House  authorized 
.unanimously  last  year.  The  committee 
bill  contains  only  $225  million.  Indica- 
tions, however,  are  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  not  have  sufHcient  support 
to  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

It  is  regrettable  that  water-pollution 
abatement  and  all  of  our  other  domestic 
programs  are  feeling  the  effects  of  a  tight 
budget  due  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
regret  that  this  is  the  consensus  of  our 
thinking  at  this  time,  for  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  reap  the  effects  of  our  inaction 
at  a  later  date. 

In  spite  of  the  small  appropriation  in 
this  bill  today.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity,  in  an  early 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  to  re- 
store at  least  a  sizable  portion  of  the  S450 
million  authorization.  I  also  hope  that 
the  pressures  on  the  budget  because  of 
the  S66  million  a  day  expense  in  Vietnam 
will  be  substantially  reduced  to  permit  a 
more  favorable  response  to  this  and  other 
important  issues  pressing  us  at  home. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  the  appropriation  of 
$750,000  to  continue  planning  of  the 
Grand  River  Reservoir.  Ohio,  portion  of 
the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  project. 
The  proposed  reservoir  is  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  flood  control,  water  supply, 
wat«r  quality  control,  recreation,  and 
conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife.  This  is 
the  amount  for  this  purpose  included  in 
the  public  works  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriation  bill,  1968,  as 
it  passed  the  House  and  recommended  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  accompanying  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  As  the  report  of 


the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
points  out: 

This  feature  of  the  project,  a  part  of  the 
Ohio  Water  Plan,  is  urgently  needed  In  this 
area  and  Its  development  Is  fully  Justified  as 
an  independent  feature  of  this  project. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  its  "Water  Inventory  of  the 
Mahoning  and  Grand  River  Basins,"  re- 
port No.  16,  Ohio  water  plan  inventory, 
stated: 

The  Grand  River  Reservoir  has  been 
studied  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  part 
of  a  proposed  Lake  Erie  to  Ohio  River  Canal, 
recommended  as  desirable  and  economically 
feasible.  Navigation  Is  not  the  concern  of 
this  Inventory.  •  •  •  The  economic  decUne 
of  1960-61  has  focused  attention  on  high 
transportation  cost  and  water  shortage  as 
competitive  disadvantages  of  the  area.  Even 
without  the  transportation  feature,  however, 
the  Grand  River  Reservoir  should  be  built  on 
Its  merit  as  a  complete  solution  for  the  area's 
problem  In  water  supply,  low  flow  regulation, 
flood  control  and  recreation,  A  reservoir  of 
such  proportions  would  meet  the  water  needs 
of  the  Mahoning-Grand  River  basins  for 
many  years  and  probably  for  all  time,  assur- 
ing economic  growth  and  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  for  the  area.  Development  possible 
under  any  alternative  proposal  would  be  In- 
adequate for  the  area's  needs. 

Testifying  before  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  spring,  Mr.  John 
D.  Hadden,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Countv  Commissioners  of  Lake  County. 
Ohio,  had  this  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
Grand  River  Reservoir: 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
entering  upon  the  Grand  Rlver-Mahonlng 
Reservoir  portion  of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Interconnecting  Waterway,  is  imperative  for 
Increased  industrial  efficiency,  full  employ- 
ment, sound  economic  expansion  and  whole- 
some outdoor  recreational  faculties.  The  de- 
lay of  this  project  would  Insure  us  of  fre- 
quent floods,  a  continued  water  pollution 
problem  and  lack  of  adequate  outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities,  a  stream  that  dries  in 
summer,  and  a  lack  of  commerce  which  we 
could  enjoy.  A  delay  would  keep  North- 
eristern  Ohio  from  realizing  Its  lull  potential. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  planning 
of  the  Grand  River  Reservoir  in  Ohio, 
including  a  reanalysis  of  the  reservoir's 
design  and  operations  to  make  maximum 
provision  for  water  resource  purposes 
other  than  navigation.  Having  carefully 
read  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Appro- 
propriations  Committee  and  having 
studied  the  committee  report,  and  In  ad- 
dition having  listened  to  the  debate  on 
this  appropriation  bill.  I  report  that  I 
regard  this  as  necessary  and  needed  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  glad  to  support  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  its  excellent  work  on  the  1968 
public  works  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  by  the  inclusion  of 
$6.5  million  for  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project  and  $4.6  million  for  the 
Washoe  project. 

The  southern  Nevada  water  project 
was  authorized  in  1965  and  initially  ap- 
propriated for  in  1966  with  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  funds.  It  will  consist  of  a 
system  of  distribution  pipelines  and  re- 


lated facilities  to  pump  Nevada's  share 
of  Colorado  River  water  from  Lake  Mead 
to  Clark  County,  where  the  population 
is  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
and  Federal  installations  are  engaged  In 
priority  AEC.  NASA,  and  Department  of 
Defense  activities.  The  priority  list  is 
headed  by  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  the  only 
weapons  center  for  the  Tactical  Air 
Command. 

Such  municipal,  industrial,  and  na- 
tional defense  growth  is  clearly  depleting 
an  undergroimd  water  supply  that  must 
be  augmented  by  the  300,000  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  River  water  to  which  Nevada  is 
entitled.  The  appropriation  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  will  bring  this  water 
closer  to  arid  Clark  County  by  providing 
for  final  planning  and  the  initial  con- 
struction of  pumping  plants,  canals  and 
conduits,  laterals  and  operating  facili- 
ties. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  will  sustain 
the  budgeted  and  House-passed  commit- 
tee recommendation  for  the  southern  Ne- 
vada water  project,  thereby  keeping  the 
pledge  it  made  in  1965  and  renewed  in 
1966  to  support  the  project  upon  which 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  southern 
Nevada  depend.  I  also  urge  the  Senate 
to  sustain  the  budgeted  and  House- 
passed  committee  recomendation  for  the 
Washoe  project,  thereby  facilitating  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  flood 
control  facilities,  the  Stampede  Reservoir 
and  the  Watasheamu  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, on  the  Truckee  River  in  western 
Nevada. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  his  leadership  in  placing  in 
this  appropriation  bill  the  $1  million  re- 
cited on  page  24  of  the  report. 

The  committee  recommended  a  $1  mil- 
lion increase  under  "Channels  and  har- 
bors" to  permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  initiate  the  clearing  of  inlets  and 
channels  that  have  been  silted  as  a  result 
of  Hurricane  Beulah  and  the  subsequent 
floods.  The  committee  took  this  action 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  on  my  motion, 
on  the  morning  of  September  28. 

1  had  been  to  Texas  on  September  24, 
25.  and  26.  and  flew  in  an  Army  heli- 
copter over  Corpus  Christi,  along  the  in- 
tercoastal  canal,  south  to  Brownsville, 
north  to  Aransas  County  and  Aransas 
Pass  to  Rockport.  The  crest  of  the  Nueces 
River  had  not  yet  reached  the  coast:  it 
reached  the  coast  that  day.  The  volume 
of  the  water  was  so  great  that  the  level 
rose  in  Corpus  Christi  Bay  2  or  3  feet, 
for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Along  the  canals  you  could  sec  water 
pouring  over  their  edges,  vei-y  muddy, 
silted  water.  You  could  actually  see  debris 
silting  into  a  channel.  I  spoke  with  a 
brigadier  general  of  the  Army  Engineers 
on  the  spot,  and  he  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  damage.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  had  checked  into 
that  matter  and  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee that  it  was  impossible  to  know 
how  much  damage  had  been  done,  but 
he  linew  it  would  be  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  This  would  be  a  starter,  to  clear 
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out  the  bays,  the  harbors,  and  the  inter- 
coastal  canals,  to  make  them  navigable 
as  they  were  before  Hurricane  Beulah, 
the  most  destructive  hurricane,  in  terms 
of  monetary  damage,  in  Texas  history. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  better  informed  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  about  the  har- 
bors, bays,  and  intercoastal  canals  of  this 
Nation:  he  knows  their  lengths  and  their 
depths.  Because  of  his  knowledge,  this 
amount  of  money  was  included  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  this  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
when  he  made  his  proposal,  I  thought  the 
amount  of  money  requested  to  be  appro- 
priated was  very  modest.  I  felt  certain 
that  eventually  much  more  money  would 
be  required,  and  as  I  said  at  the  time  I 
would  await  his  further  reports  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  to  the  total  amount 
that  would  be  required.  I  told  him  that 
if  it  is  necessary  to  provide  more  money 
in  order  to  remove  the  debris  from  the 
intercoastal  canal  and  other  navigable 
waters  in  that  area,  we  could  consider 
requests  for  further  appropriations  in  the 
supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

We  knew  that  it  was  a  ver>'  modest 
request,  but  we  wanted  money  to  get  the 
work  started.  We  discussed  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  supplementary  appropriation  bill 
this  year,  after  the  initial  money  was 
used  to  start  the  new  and  unscheduled 
work  that  arose  after  the  appropriation 
bill  first  had  been  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works. 

As  Hurricane  Beulah  entered  the 
United  States  and  Texas  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  early  morning 
of  September  20,  it  went  northward  for 
a  day  and,  on  a  hairpin  turn,  went 
back  south  across  the  Rio  Grande  and 
into  Mexico,  dumping  unusual  amounts 
of  water  on  the  landscape,  the  rainfall 
being  up  to  30  inches  in  some  places, 
causing  floods  and  silting  without  prece- 
dent. 

This  morning  I  received  a  phone  call, 
and  I  was  told  that  in  the  town  of  Lyf  ord. 
Tex.,  the  water  is  still  standing  in  the 
houses  and  the  streets.  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived telegrams  from  Rockport,  Tex., 
reporting  that  the  debris  was  still  un- 
cleared, days  after  the  waters  had  re- 
ceded. The  land  is  so  flat  In  the  Lyford 
area  that  the  water  has  not  run  off  yet 
in  that  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  $1 
million  was  added  to  the  appropriation 
bill  on  the  morning  of  September  28.  I 
returned  to  Texas  that  afternoon  with 
President  Johnson,  on  his  inspection  tour 
of  the  area,  and  the  water  still  stood  high 
in  the  houses  in  Harlingen  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  cities. 

As  we  know,  this  appropriation  is  only 
the  beginning.  But  the  committee  was 
very  imderstanding.  The  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana about  our  harbors  and  canals  en- 
abled the  committee  to  imderstand  the 
needs  for  the  beginning  money  which  is 
required  for  the  rebuilding  program. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  good  people  of  Texas  should  know 
that  their  Senator  was  not  asleep.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  before  the  storm  abated, 
he  was  before  the  committee,  requesting 
that  funds  be  provided  in  order  to  assist 
the  people  in  that  area. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  to  hear  what  the 
people  of  Texas  said  about  him.  They 
said,  "We  hope  you  can  get  for  us  what 
Senator  Ellender  and  Senator  Long  got 
for  Louisiana  after  Hurricane  Betsy  in 
1965.  You  be  as  diligent  as  they  were 
after  Hurricane  Betsy  that  did  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  damage  in  1965." 

I  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
questions  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Williams!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  LMr.  Rvssell  and 
Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field 1,  the  Senator  Ivom  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr,  Tower  1  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  LMr.  Griffin],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

(No  291  Leg] 
YEAS — 82 


Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Inouyc 

Jackson 

Jordan,  NC. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Kuchel 

Lauschc 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


Proxmlre 


Aiken 

Curtis 

Gore 

GrlfBn 

Harris 


McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 
Mondale 
Monro  ney 
Montoya 
Morse 

M056 

Mxmdt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

NAYS— 3 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hatfleld 

^  avits 

Jordan.  Idaho 
Metcall 

Morton 


Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spar  km  an 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

TydlngB 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Williams.  Del, 
-15 
Nelson 
Russell 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Williams.  N-J 


AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bytd,  Va. 


Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Eastland 


Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Gruening 

Han-sen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 


So  the  bill  »H.R.  11641)  was  passed. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  dLsagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der, Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan, Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  overwhelming  adoption  of  this 
measure  that  funds  the  construction  and 
planning  of  many  vitally  important  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  Nation  represents 
an  outstanding  tribute  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellender]  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee charged  with  overseeing  the 
allocation  of  money  for  such  a  vast  en- 
deavor, he  has  consistently  discharged 
the  task  with  the  highest  degree  of  skill 
and  efficiency.  By  now,  everyone  in  this 
bod>'  is  well  aware  of  this  immense  re- 
sponsibility Senator  Ellender  has  been 
assigned.  Even  more,  everj-  Member  ap- 
preciates the  extremely  fine  manner  in 
which  the  task  has  been  accomplished. 
The  Senate  and  the  Nation  are  in  his 
debt. 

On  this  appropriations  bill  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
also  deserves  high  commendation.  His 
strong  support  and  splendid  cooperation 
were  amply  demonstrated.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, he  too  performed  an  outstanding 
service  with  his  efforts,  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 

We  are  grateful  also  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young].  As  always, 
they  expressed  their  views  with  great 
sincerity  and  articulate  advocacy,  as  did 
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the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE].  The  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  deserves  com- 
mendation for  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  he  cooperated  to  assure  swift  and 
efficient  Senate  action.  He  offered  amend- 
ments to  the  measure  and  expressed  his 
own  sincere  views  on  its  merits.  His  ac- 
tion, however,  in  no  way  impeded  final 
disposition  today  and  the  Senate  is  most 
grateful.  .     .    . 

The  Senators  from  West  Virgmia 
[Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  ByrdI  also  de- 
serve praise  for  focusing  attention  on  an 
issue  that  certainly  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  to  the  Senators  mentioned,  to 
the  Senators  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith 
and  Mr  MuskieI.  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  and  to  the 
many  others  who  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion. I  wish  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  leadership  for  joining  to  assure  a 
thoughtful  and  enlightening  debate:  and 
for  assuring  expeditious  action  with  full 
regard  for  the  views  of  each  Member. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1968— ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Chair  recognizes  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI.  may  I  say 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  later  this  afternoon  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  will  be 
brought  to  the  Chamber  and  be  ready  for 
a  vote.  

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SIGNS  THE 
OUTER  SPACE  TREATY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, in  ceremonies  at  the  White  House, 
President  Johnson  signed  the  protocol, 
putting  into  force  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

Thirteen  other  nations  joined  in  this 
signing  ceremony  in  Washington,  while 
others  were  similarly  signing  in  London 
and  Moscow. 

Thus,  the  world  has  taken  a  major 
step  toward  insuring  that  mans  adven- 
tures in  space  will  be  peaceful  and  co- 
operative. 

This  treaty  is  in  large  measure  a  trib- 
ute to  President  Johnson's  longtime  in- 
terest in  the  commitment  to  the  pio- 
neering field  of  space. 

During  his  years  in  the  Senate,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  a  leading  force  in  the 
establishment  of  an  American  space  pro- 
gram. Later,  as  Vice  President,  he  led 
the  Space  Council  during  the  formative 
years  of  NASA's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. And  as  President,  he  has  contin- 


ued to  provide  sound  and  effective  lead- 
ership for  our  overall  space  effort. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  signing  cere- 
mony, the  President  once  again  called 
on  the  world  community  to  cooperate  in 
space  exploration.  He  noted  that  the  first 
decade  of  space  travel  "witnessed  a  kind 
of  contest."  But  the  next  decade,  he 
noted,  "should  increasingly  become  a 
partnership — not  only  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  America,  but  among  all 
nations  under  the  sun  and  stars." 

In  signing  the  treaty,  Mr.  Johnson 
said: 

I  see  In  It  a  hopeful  sign  that  mankind  Is 
learning,  however  slowly,  that  wars  are  not 
Inevitable;  that  national  rivalry  la  not  a 
permanent  barrier  to  International  under- 
standing; and  that  a  world  of  hoetlUty  and 
hate  need  not  be  the  abiding  condition  of 
mankind. 

To  these  sentiments,  I  think,  we  would 
all  add  a  prayerful  "Amen." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  President  John- 
son's remarks  at  the  signing  of  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  the  Remarks  of  the  President  at 
THE  Ceremony  on  the  Ottter  Space 
Treaty 

The  Age  of  Space  began  just  ten  years  ago 
last  Wednesday.  I  am  sure  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  does  not  have  to  be  reminded  of 
that  date — nor  do  any  of  us. 

The  world  will  never  forget  the  Intelli- 
gence, determination,  and  courage  that 
placed  Sputnik  Into  orbit,  and  launched 
man's  great  adventure  Into  space. 

That  adventure  has  unfolded,  during  the 
past  decade,  with  miraculous  speed  and 
scope.  Man  has  probed  the  moon  and  reached 
out  to  other  planets  In  the  solar  system.  And 
he  has  done  all  this  In  a  spirit  of  peaceful 
exploration. 

We  are  here  today  to  proclaim  the  Inten- 
tion of  84  nations  that  this  exploration  shall 
remain  peaceful.  By  adding  this  Treaty  to 
the  law  of  nations,  we  are  forging  a  perma- 
nent disarmament  agreement  for  outer 
space. 

It  outlaws  the  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion from  man's  newest  frontier. 

It  forbids  mlUtary  bases  and  fortifications 
on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

It  prohibits  the  testing  of  weapons  in 
space. 

It  means  that  when  man  reaches  the 
moon,  he  will  land  in  a  field  of  peace — not  a 
new  theater  of  war. 

The  spirit  of  International  cooperation 
that  has  achieved  this  agreement  Is  a  bea- 
con of  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  a  credit  to 
all  our  peoples.  If  we  had  sought  for  excuses 
to  postpone  agreement,  we  could  have  found 
them  with  ease.  Instead,  we  expended  our 
efforts  In  achieving  agreement — and  we  have 
succeeded. 

The  Treaty  was  negotiated  In  six  short 
months.  For  this.  I  gratefully  thank  Arthur 
Goldberg — who  represented  our  country — 
and  all  the  wise  and  constructive  statesmen 
of  many  lands  who  shared  In  that  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  gave  Its 
unanimous  consent — and  I  can  assure  our 
distinguished  friends  from  abroad  that  this 
Is  not  something  that  happens  every  day. 

That  unanimous  action  testifies  to  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  the  American  people's 
support  for  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty. 

This  unity  is  not  new.  Nine  years  ago. 
when  I  was  serving  In  the  Senate,  I  appeared 
at  President  Eisenhower's  request  before  the 


General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to 
make  these  remarks; 

"Until  now  our  strivings  toward  peace 
have  been  heavily  burdened  by  legacies  of 
distrust  and  fear  and  ignorance  and  injury. 
•Those  legacies  do  not  exist  In  space.  They 
will  not  appear  there  unless  we  send  them 
on  ahead. 

"To  keep  space  as  man  has  found  it,  and 
to  harvest  the  yield  of  peace  which  It  prom- 
ises, we  of  the  United  States  see  one  course— 
and  only  one — which  the  nations  of  earih 
may  Intelligently  pursue.  That  Is  the  course 
of  full  and  complete  and  Immediate  coop- 
eration to  make  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  a  joint  adventure." 

That  was  our  position  nine  years  ago.  It  is 
our  position  now.  I  want  to  renew,  today, 
America's  offer  to  cooperate  fully  with  any 
nation  that  may  wish  to  Join  forces  In  this 
last — and  greatest— journey  of  human  ex- 
ploration. Space  is  a  frontier  common  to  all 
mankind;  it  should  be  explored  and  con- 
quered by  hiunanlty  acting  in  concert. 

We  have  urged  cooperation  in  exploring 
the  planets,  or  any  portion  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, in  the  use  of  tracking  faciUties,  so  that 
brave  a.stronauts  and  cosmonauts  may  fly 
with  greater  safety,  In  mapping  the  earth,  in 
exchanging  blo-scientific  information,  and  lu 
International  satellite  communications. 

We  renew  these  offers  today.  They  are  only 
the  beginnings  of  what  should  be  a  long 
cooperative  endeavor  In  exploring  the 
heavens. 

Whatever  our  disagreements  here  on  earth, 
however  long  It  may  take  to  resolve  conflicts 
whose  roots  are  burled  centuries-deep  in  his- 
tory, let  us  at  least  agree  on  tills.  Let  us  de- 
termine that  the  great  space  armadas  of  the 
future  will  go  forth  on  voyages  of  peace— 
and  m  a  spirit,  not  of  national  rivalry,  but 
of  peaceful  cooperation. 

The  first  decade  of  the  Space  Age  has  wit- 
nessed a  kind  of  contest.  We  have  been  en- 
gaging In  competitive  spacemanshlp.  We  have 
accomplished  much,  but  we  have  also  wasted 
much  energy  and  resources  In  duplicated  or 
overlapping  effort. 

The  next  decade  should  Increasingly  be- 
come a  partnership— not  only  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  America,  but  among  all 
nations  under  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  hard  business  of  foreign  relations  re- 
quires a  certain  optimism.  One  must  be  con- 
vinced that.  In  time,  men  and  nations  can 
direct  their  affairs  toward  constructive  ends. 
It  Is  with  optimism  that  I  greet  this  Treaty. 
I  see  in  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  mankind  is 
learning,  however  slowly,  that  wars  are  not 
Inevitable;  that  national  rivalry  Is  not  a 
permanent  barrier  to  international  under- 
standing; and  tliat  a  world  of  hostility  and 
hate  need  not  be  the  abiding  condition  of 
mankind. 
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•VIETNAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  or- 
chestration of  the  administration's 
counterattack  against  the  critics  of  Its 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  heavy 
hand  is  considerably  more  in  evidence 
than  the  subtle  touch. 

Obviously,  acting  on  the  principle  that 
the  best  defense  is  a  counterattack,  the 
administration  first  sought  to  smother 
all  criticism  by  charging  it  is  unpatriotic, 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and 
undercuts  our  fighting  forces. 

Another  transparent  move  to  stifle 
criticism  was  made  yesterday  when  the 
Democratic  national  chairman  accused 
those  opposed  to  the  President  of  doing 
so  for  partisan  purposes. 

He  should  recognize  partisanship 
when  he  sees  it,  for  he  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  embodiment  of  partisan- 


ship in  its  purest  form — and  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  national  chairman 
should  be  precisely  that. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  those  of  us  who  be- 
heve  the  President  has  failed  thus  far 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  will 
not  be  silenced. 

My  chief  concern  is  whether  or  not  I 
can  in  any  way  help  to  put  our  country 
on  a  sotmder  course  than  the  one  it  has 
been  following  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  the  other  day  said, 
m  substance,  that  those  opposed  to  his 
conduct  of  the  war  want  "to  take  the 
easy  way  out" — either  by  way  of  with- 
drawal or  escalation — implying  that  if 
one  is  not  for  escalation  or  withdrawal 
he  must  be  for  President  Johnson. 

I  am  not  for  the  easy  way  out.  What 
I  want  is  the  right  way.  and  the  issue, 
as  posed  by  the  President,  is  a  false  issue. 
I  want  to  win  the  war  in  the  south, 
and  by  win  the  war  I  mean  bring  about 
the  creation  of  a  South  Vietnamese  na- 
tion whose  citizens  support  their  Govern- 
ment and  the  society  in  which  they  live, 
a  government  which  is  capable  of  giving 
South  Vietnam  protection  against  out- 
side aggression  and  leadership  internally 
in  those  reforms  which  are  essential  to 
bring  that  nation  into  the  modern  world. 
This,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  a  job 
which  only  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
do.  Our  Government's  failure  in  South 
Vietnam  is  that  we  have  attempted  to 
do  this  ourselves  with  American  man- 
power and  American  material  resources 
and  have  failed  to  get  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  do  the  job  themselves. 

Despite  continuing  administration 
claims  of  progress,  impartial  observ^ers 
continue  to  report  that  progress  is  mini- 
mal, if  it  exists  at  all,  with  respect  to 
the  pacification  program,  to  the  efforts 
to  improve  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces,  and,  indeed,  to  the  conduct  of 
the  purely  military  side  of  the  war  itself. 
It  seems  to  me  time  that  someone 
pointed  out  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
almost  without  exception  the  first-rate 
press  reports  from  South  Vietnam  give, 
and  have  given,  a  gloomy  picture  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  rosy  reports  by 
militarj'  and  civilian  agencies  of  our 
Government. 

The  more  I  look  into  the  matter,  the 
more  I  become  convinced  that  our  re- 
porters are  right,  and  that  their  view  of 
reality  is  far  closer  to  the  truth  than 
the  official  version. 

The  administration,  it  seems  clear,  has 
been  imwilling  to  look  at  the  facts  and 
the  realities.  It  has  not  encouraged  the 
public  or  the  Congress  to  do  this  either. 
But  we  can  never  hope  to  make  prog- 
ress in  South  Vietnam  unless  we  are 
willing  to  face  reality  and  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  be. 

MAX    M.    KAMPELMAN— A    DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  President  Johnson 
has  been  justly  praised  in  the  Nation  for 
having — against  strong  odds — brought 
modern  government  to  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

He  has  also  been  justly  praised  for  the 
caliber  of  men  he  has  chosen  to  manage 


the    new    government   of   our   Nation's 
Capital. 

Nowhere  is  that  high  caliber  better 
seen  than  in  the  man  chosen  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  Chairman  of  the  new  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  City  Council — Max  M. 
Kampelman. 

Max  Kampelman  is  a  man  of  talent 
and  deep  human  compassion.  He  is  a  man 
educated  in  political  science,  trained  in 
the  law,  experienced  in  government. 

He  is  a  Washingtonian  of  long  stand- 
ing with  a  deep  interest  and  commitment 
to  the  problems  and  prospects  of  his  city. 
He  is  just  the  kind  of  man  President 
Johnson  was  looking  for  when  he  sought 
to  make  Washington  a  model  city  for  the 
Nation. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Kampelman  to  head  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council. 

I  am  proud  that  such  a  distinguished 
civil  leader  is  willing  to  give  more  of  his 
time  to  his  community  and  government. 

And  I  am  proud  of  Congress  for  having 
joined  the  President  in  a  move  which  will 
one  day  make  Washington  a  city  worthy 
of  our  National  Capital  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

URBAN  AND  RURAL  TURMOIL  MUST 
BE  ATTACKED  SIMULTANEOUSLY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  Senate 
about  the  necessity  for  realizing  that 
urban  and  rural  turmoil  and  their  root 
causes  are  cut  from  the  same  cloth  and 
must  be  attacked  simultaneously.  Cer- 
tainly, the  idea  is  one  on  which  we  hear 
a  ntunber  of  voices  being  raised  these 
days.  Foremost,  perhaps,  among  those 
stressing  the  proposition  that  urban 
problems  must  be  attacked  in  rural  areas 
has  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man. But  we  need  more  recruits  for  what 
the  Washington  Post  today  calls  this 
hopeful  trend  of  thought.  The  Post  adds: 
The  inescapable  logic  behind  it  ought  to 
enlist  the  support  of  more  thoughtful  and 
reflective  people. 

Happily,  the  trend  is  growing,  as  the 
editorial  itself  points  out  by  citing  the 
proposals  of  the  Office  of  Regional  Re- 
sources and  Development  at  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
and  the  resolution  offered  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  which  calls  for  a 
study  of  the  question  of  population  move- 
ments by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Rural  and  Urban  Pov- 
erty," published  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rural  and  Urban  Poverty 

More  and  more  voices  are  being  raised  In 
support  of  an  idea  to  which  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  again  reverted  last  Fri- 
day when  he  declared  that  urban  problems 
need  to  be  attacked  In  rural  areas.  The  folly 
of  making  urban  poor  out  of  the  rural  poor 
Is  being  more  widely  recognized.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  notion  that  rural  emigration 
Is  Inevitable — or  even  admirable — the  Idea  Is 
arising  that  megalopolis  may  not  be  the 
answer  to  all  our  social  and  economic  and 
political  problems. 


The  Office  of  Regional  Resources  and  De- 
velopment at  Ithaca,  NY.,  has  been  putting 
forward  for  consideration  a  proposal  that 
larger  metropolitan  centers  be  decentralized. 
The  Director.  Oliver  C.  Winston,  has  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  larger  cities  are  reach- 
ing a  point  at  which  it  is  "almost  Impossible 
to  deal  with  human  problems  on  a  human 
scale"  This  office  has  urged  the  study  of 
ways  to  develop  the  potential  of  the  coun- 
try's 300  cities  with  50.000  to  500,000  resi- 
dents. And  it  has  urged  that  we  explore  what 
might  be  done  with  5000  towns  of  between 
2500  and  50.000  people.  Emigration  off  the 
farms  has  to  be  accepted  as  a  technological 
Inevitability,  but  emigration  from  rural  to 
urban  areas  should  not  be  accepted  as  un- 
avoidable. 

Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator  Mundt  have 
Introduced  a  resolution  directing  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  study  the  question 
of  population  movements.  Senator  Monroney 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  .^ct,  providing  funds  for  a  study 
of  ways  to  "assure  a  more  effective  use  of 
human  and  natural  resources  of  rural  Amer- 
ica." The  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee recently  produced  a  task  force  paper 
on  "revitalizing  our  rural  areas." 

Practical  measures  to  disperse  some  Indus- 
tries once  heavily  concentrated  in  urban 
areas  are  also  under  way.  The  canning  in- 
dustry and  the  meat  packing  industry  lead 
In  decentralizing  their  production.  Much 
American  industry,  no  longer  dependent  on 
heavy  raw  material,  locally  generated  power, 
access  to  pools  of  traditional  crafts  or  avail- 
ability of  local  markets,  is  beginning  to  ex- 
plore relocation  to  areas  where  employes  can 
live  better  lives  for  less  money. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gave  one 
rough  Illustration  of  alternative  costs  when 
he  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  sub- 
sidize a  rural  family  at  the  rate  of  HOOO  a 
year  for  20  years  than  it  would  be  to  build  an 
urban  dwelling  for  them  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
This  homely  figure  helps  to  point  the  finan- 
cial case  for  checking  the  flood  of  pwverty 
that  is  Inundating  urban  centers.  The  larger 
case,  of  course,  Is  to  be  made  In  all  the  other 
advantages  of  a  good  life  that  could  be  pro- 
vided In  a  rural  setting  and  that  no  amount 
of  expenditure  can  provide  in  some  urban 
slum  settings. 

This  is  a  hopeful  trend  of  thought  The 
inescapable  logic  behind  It  ought  to  enlist 
the  support  of  more  thoughtful  and  reflec- 
tive people. 


TRADE  WITH  COUNTRIES  WHICH 
AID  OUR  ENEMIES— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MUNDT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  27,  1967.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
addressed  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  at  its 
49th  national  convention,  on  the  subject 
of  U.S.  trade  with  cotmtries  which  aid 
our  enemies.  Senator  Mundt  has  pre- 
sented a  convincing  argument  against 
such  trade.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  CoMMnTEE,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  49th  Annual  National  Con- 
vention, Boston,  Mass..  August  27,   1967 
May  I  sav  first  of  all  that  Senator  Harry 
Byrd,  who  expected  to  accompany  me  on  this 
trip,  but  at  the  last  minute  couldn't  make 
It,  asked  me  to  convey  his  regards  to  you  and 
to  tell  vou  that  he  associates  himself  with 
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the    point   of   view    which   I    am   about   to 
express. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  a  sequel 
to  an  event  In  which  you  were  very  much 
interested;  that  is.  the  conflict,  and  the  con- 
test and  the  argument  that  we  had  in  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year  over  the  ratification 
of  the  so-called  Consular  Treaty  with  Russia. 
The  Legion  and  Warren  MacDonald  espe- 
cially did  a  tremendous  Job  of  presenting 
some  of  the  realities  of  life  to  members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

You  as  an  organization  performed  val- 
iantly and  we  finally  ended  up  Just  three 
votes  short  of  defeating  a  ratification  which, 
at  the  time,  was  expected  to  go  through  with 
less  than  6  votes  In  opposition.  The  argu- 
ment that  Warren  presented  and  the  argu- 
ment that  those  of  us  who  were  against  hav- 
ing the  Consular  Treaty  ratified  at  this  time 
reinforced,  was  primarily  the  argument  that 
It  was  a  st«p  in  the  direction  of  expanding 
East-West  trade  in  time  of  war.  Such  trade. 
I  think  should  more  appropriately  and  hon- 
estlv  and  accuratelv  be  defined  as  "trading 
with  the  enemv  ••  S<i.  I  can  say  that  while  we 
lost  that  skirmish.  I  think  we  are  about  to 
win  the  battle  wliich  was  then  in  the  back- 
grovind. 

You  have  been  foHowtng.  I'm  sure,  recent 
events  in  the  Congress  which,  it  seems  to 
me  tend  to  verify  that  generalization  that 
having  lost  the  skirmish,  we  planted  the 
seeds  which  are  going  to  enable  us  to  win 
the  battle.  About  two  weeks  ago.  in  acting 
upon  a  comparatively  uncontroverslal  meas- 
ure to  expand  the  loaning  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate accepted  two  amendments  on  which 
Harry  Byrd  and  I  were  associated— by  over- 
whelrrUng  votes  of  better  than  2  to  1  In  both 
instances;  and  thereby  took  steps  to  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  Uiat  we  did  not 
believe  It  was  appropriate  or  conducive  to 
victory,  or  a  step  toward  peace,  for  our  coun- 
try to'  be  supplying  credits  or  materials  to 
Russia  at  the  time  Russia  is  suppljing  the 
weapons  of  war  to  North  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  amendments  which  we  adopted 
overwhelmingly  said  that  none  of  the  credits 
provided  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  should 
In  the  future  be  made  av.iiU'.ble  to  any  coun- 
try engaging  in  the  shipment  of  supplies 
of  any  kind  to  North  Vietnam  while  the  war 
prevails  The  other  was  a  specific  denial  of 
the  requested  authority  to  expend  50  mil- 
lion dollars  of  your  money  and  mine  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  an  automobile  plant 
to  be  built  on  the  Volga  River,  to  be  run 
by  the  Flat  automobile  company.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  Senate,  as  I  am  confident 
It  Is  the  sense  of  most  of  you,  that  the  clos- 
est thing  you  can  build  to  a  munitions  plant 
without  building  one  la  an  automobile  plant. 
Automobile  plants  in  our  country  and  around 
the  world  In  time  of  war  traditionally  have 
been  used  for  conversion  and  diversion  to  the 
development  and  building  of  war  materiel. 
In  time  of  wax.  It's  so  easy  to  switch  from  a 
truck  to  a  tank,  for  example.  And.  of  course, 
automobile  plants  are  built  with  a  plethora 
of  machine  tools,  and  machine  tools  have 
that  faculty  of  being  able  to  reproduce  them- 
selves. You  put  50  million  dollars  worth  of 
machine  tools  and  the  production  lines  which 
use  them  Into  Russia,  and  you  have  built 
a  factory  which  can  reproduce  Its  capacity 
to  make  almost  anything. 

We  don't  know  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives la  going  to  do  with  that  amend- 
ment or  those  two  amendments,  but  If  I  were 
to  venture  a  guess  on  a  Sunday  morning,  I 
would  guess  that  they  would  uphold  the 
Senate  on  both  points.  And  I  know  they  will 
If  the  Legion  poets  around  the  country  ex- 
press their  determination  that  that  should 
be  the  result.  House  members  have  Indicated 
how  they  feel  in  votes  they  took  Just  last 
week  on  the  Foreign  Aid  BUI.  They  wrote 
into  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  that  there  should 


be  no  aid  provided  to  any  coimtry.  commu- 
nist or  non-communist,  friendly  or  Inbe- 
tween,  which  also  U  trading  with  the  enemy. 
So.  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  pound 
some  reality  Into  the  thinking  In  high  pLaces 
In  Washington  about  what  Is  an  appropriate 
posture  for  a  country  like  ours  to  take  when 
500.000  of  its  youth  are  fighting  for  survival 
and  for  freedom  In  Vietnam.  I  think  that 
what  we  have  been  calling  the  "kiss  and  kill" 
war  strategy  of  the  present  Administration 
Is  coming  under  terrible  scrutiny  and  direct 
attack  by  the  thinking  people  of  America 
r.t  the  grassroots  level  all  over  this  country; 
people  who  don't  like  to  see  us  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  whose  hands  are  build- 
ing. If  you  please,  every  solitary,  sophisti- 
cated weapon  being  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  Hanoi  to  prolong  the  war,  to  increase 
our  American  casualties,  and  to  Increase 
the  stubborn  obstinacy  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  not 
to  come  to  the  conference  table. 

He  believes  he  Is  winning  the  war.  He 
knows  he  Is  getting  today  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  European  satellites,  plus  a 
little  trickle  of  stuff  coming  In  from  rebel- 
lious China — that  he  la  getting  without 
charge,  from  the  Communist  bloc  of  coun- 
tries today— more  supplies  than  he  was  able 
to  buy  before  the  war  began.  If  you  sat 
where  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  sits,  with  his  comparative 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  strength  and 
status  of  this  country,  and  you  saw  your 
enemy  helping  his  friend  aid  him,  and  you're 
getting  without  payment  more  supplies  and 
fancier  goods  and  better  food  and  better 
clothing  than  you  were  getting  when  you 
had  to  pay  for' It  before  the  war.  you,  too, 
might  hesitate  a  long  time  before  saying. 
"I  guess  we're  losing  the  war  and  so  we 
are  going  to  go  to  the  peace  table  and  we're 
going  to  call  It  off." 

That  In  brief  Is  the  situation  which  we 
confront  as  we  now  face  up  to  a  big  chal- 
lenge: because  the  Admtnlstratlon  has  said 
that  It  proposes  to  come  to  us  with  an  East- 
West  trade  measure  which  would  expand 
even  further  the  right  of  American  corpora- 
tions and  American  exporters  to  ship,  with- 
out limitation  and  without  license,  supplies 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  satellite  bloc. 
I  come  to  urge  you  to  become  Increasingly 
and  continulngly  active  In  this  particular 
contest,  because  It  seems  to  me  It  goes  down 
to  one  of  the  gut  Issues  in  the  war.  Most 
of  you.  and  surely  I,  believe  that  when  you 
are  In  a  war.  there  are  only  two  possible 
results:  one  is  victory  and  one  is  defeat. 
And  most  of  you  believe,  as  I  believe,  that 
having  been  in  a  war  against  communism 
for  five  years,  defeat  for  us  Is  unthinkable, 
because  of  the  consequences  which  would 
come  of  It. 

We  belong  to  a  country,  happily,  which 
has  won  a  lot  of  wars  but  which  has  never 
lost  one.  We  entirely  lack  experience  about 
how  to  adjust  ourselves  to  a  defeat  and 
what  flows  from  defeat.  But,  weYe  pretty 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  you're  up 
against  a  colossus  like  global  communism. 
you  dare  nc>t  lose. 

And.  if  we  are  defeated  by  half  a  country. 
If  we  are  defeated  by  a  population  of  18  mil- 
lion— If  we  are  defeated  by  18  million  people 
occupying  half  a  country  where  there  Isn't 
a  single  automobile  plant,  where  there  Isn't 
a  single  plant  capable  of  making  rockets,  or 
planes  or  trucks  or  heavy  artillery — does  any- 
body really  believe  that  there  would  be  any- 
thing left  of  American  world  leadership? 

If  you  were  the  communist  propaganda 
guy,  and  you  could  point  out  that  the  strong- 
est cotintry  In  the  world,  presimiably,  had 
been  brought  to  Its  knees  and  had  to  tuck 
tall  and  run  out — had  been  defeated  by  half 
a  country  of  that  kind  and  character.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  you  could  shoot  out  of  the 
saddle  In  twenty-four  hours  any  possible 
semblance  of  American  world  leadership  from 
now  on  In.  It's  an  interesting  situation  to 
meditate  about. 


Those  little  cotmtrles  don't  follow  big 
countries  once  they've  become  loeers  and, 
once  we're  shot  out  of  the  saddle  of  world 
leadership,  who's  going  to  take  our  place? 
Would  you  believe  deGaulle?  Would  you  be- 
lieve Great  Britain?  Would  you  believe  Nor- 
way? Or  Denmark,  or  Italy  or  West  Germany? 
Of  course  not,  and  neither  would  I.  So  this 
great  schismatic  struggle  In  which  we've  been 
Involved,  since  we  first  became  aware  of  the 
vicious,  global,  aggressive,  godless  desires  of 
communism,  would  find  nobody  left  to  ride 
herd  on  the  free  world  and  to  lead  It,  and 
the  communists  would  have  enjoyed  a  tre- 
mendous victory. 

Some  little  slap-happy  guy  who  may  rise 
up  out  of  the  turmoil  which  is  going  on  in 
China  today— trying  to  consolidate  his  forces 
by  pointing  to  a  common  enemy,  and  now 
possessed  of  nuclear  weaponry  and  seven 
hundred  million  men — might  very  well  start 
out  at  once  to  attack  us  and  our  interests. 
In  fact,  how  could  he  enjoy  leadership  in  that 
communi.st  colossus  without  doing  it?  When 
propagandists  all  around  point  out  that  "18 
million  North  Vietn.\mese  did  it.  You've  got 
seven  hundred  million.  They  did  it  with  an 
area  smaller  than  Michigan:  you  can  do  it 
with  a  mighty  empire  as  big  as  China.  They 
did  It  without  any  manufacturing  plants; 
you've  got  them.  They  did  It  without  an 
atomic  bomb;  you  have  It."  I  doubt  that  any 
dictator  who  might  emerge— and  eventually 
one  must  from  the  throes  of  the  current 
Chinese  controversy^would  be  able  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  hotheads  who'd  say,  "Let's 
take  America  on  now  while  she's  so  vulner- 
able." 

So,  Ifs  a  difficult  situation  which  we  con- 
front. Nobody  likes  this  war.  They  argue 
on  the  Senate  floor  day  after  day,  week  alter 
week,  whether  we  should  have  gotten  In  or 
not.  I  think  that's  a  debatable  question,  but 
I  don't  think  this  Is  the  time  to  debate  it 
Five  years  after  the  fact  Is  a  bit  late  to  start 
arguing  whether  we  should  be  in  or  not. 
You've  got  to  pick  up  the  parade  of  hlstary 
wherever  It  Is.  What  do  we  do  now?  We're 
In:  we  have  been  In  for  five  years.  The  cas- 
ualties are  tremendous,  the  stakes  are  high, 
the  security  of  our  future  Is  Involved. 

What  does  It  avail  men  to  go  around  debat- 
ing whether  we  should  have  gotten  In  or 
not?  That's  something  to  be  resolved  later. 
Even  though  we  were  to  admit  unanimously, 
"we  should  never  have  been  Involved,"  that 
doesn't  change  at  all  the  Idea  of  what  we 
ought  to  do  now.  In  my  opinion. 

The  question  Is  now.  do  we  win  or  do  we 
fold  up?  We  know  something  about  what  vic- 
tory means.  It  carries  with  It  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility, but  It  also  gives  us  a  chance  to  help 
shape  the  pattern  and  the  attitudes  and  the 
Ideals  of  the  world. 

I  recall  visiting  with  a  fellow  one  time  who 
lost  a  war.  We  have  to  get  our  experience 
about  losing  from  other  countries,  other  na- 
tions and  other  leaders  because  we  have  never 
loet:  and  let's  pray  to  God  we  never  do.  Alben 
Barkley.  whom  all  of  you  remember,  a  de- 
lightful gentleman,  and  I,  were  on  a  tour  of 
Europe  right  after  World  War  II,  trying  to 
establish  what  finally  became  known  as  the 
Smlth-Mundt  Act:  the  program  of  propa- 
ganda and  publicity,  and  information  to  try 
and  turn  back  a  little  bit.  if  we  could,  the 
propaganda  from  the  other  side.  We  were 
visiting  In  Helslnskl,  Finland,  talking  with 
Passiklvl,  a  distinguished  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  the  President  of  Finland  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  82,  83.  84  years  of  age.  and  had 
a  weak  and  quavering  voice,  but  he  was  the 
President.  And  great,  old  bubbling  Alben 
Barkley.  as  we  left,  gave  him  the  old  Paducah 
treatment:  shook  hands  with  him  and  pat- 
ted him  on  the  back  and  said.  "I  want  you  to 
know  that  we  in  the  United  States  have  great 
respect  for  honest  little  Finland.  Sure,  we 
were  at  war  with  you  for  awhile,  but  also  true, 
even  while  we  were  at  war  with  you.  you 
smtiggled  In  across  the  lines,  yotir  Interest 
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money,  to  keep  yotir  debt  payments  up-to- 
date  (Which  they  did).  And  we  respect  you 
for  that!"  "And."  he  said,  "we  want  you  to 
know  were  mighty  glad  to  see  you  making  a 
recovery"  ni  never  forget  what  Passlkivl 
sn<d  He  looked  at  me  and  he  looked  at  Alben 
and  he  said.  "Thank  you  very  much.  I  surely 
appreciate  very  much  the  friendship  we  got 
^ith  America."  And  then  he  said,  "It  s  trxie. 
we  were  at  war,  we've  been  involved  'n  war 
wars  are  awful  bad,"  he  said,  "especially  If 

vou  lose  'em."  

^  ive  often  thought  about  that.  There  was  a 
fellow  who  lost  one.  "Especially  if  you  lose 
•pm  "  he  said,  but  bad  any  way  you  look  at 
them  so.  If  after  all  the  sacrifice,  you  come 
home    having    surrendered,    you    have    Just 

''Tow''e^'s'TeLte  that  to  Vietnam.  If  we 
aeree  that  we  should  not  accept  defeat  there 
then  we  agree  that  we  have  t«  fight  on  until 
some  other  answer  is  found  We  don't  talk  in 
mm'^  of  victory  in  that  kind  of  war  because 
there  isn't  any  real  thing  that  we're  fighting 
to  obtain  except  the  right  of  a  free  people 
to  maintain  their  freedoms,  and.  at  ^he  same 
^e  to  protect  our  own  national  security  by 
scaling  to  the  communist  world  that  we  are 
not  ready  to  be  picked  off  and  that,  when  we 
get  involved  in  something  like  this,  we  won  t 

take  defeat.  ,,,.„.. 

Now  then,  let's  relate  that  to  what  I  think 
13   one    of    the    most    unexpected    and    ton- 
precedented  and   indefensible  war-time  de- 
?I  ^pments  In  the  history  of  this  Republic^ 
Wter  Congress  had  established  a  forbidden 
^    of  hundreds  of  items  which  nobody  In 
America  could  ship  to  any  communist  coun- 
^  sending  supplies  to  the  enemy  P^e^f  ^^^ 
Lvndon   Johnson,    on    October    12,    1966,   by 
Executive  Order— In  defiance  of  the  expressed 
intentions  and  desires  of  CongTes^-opened 
UD  for  unlimited  and  unlicensed  shipment 
over  400  items  of  supplies  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites  in  Europe:  and.  In  February  of  th  s 
year.  Increased  it  by  another  40.  So,  w-e  have 
about  440  of  those  items  now  being  shipped. 
The  argument  Is:    "we're  building  bridges^ 
My  answer  Is  that  when  you  build  a  bridge 
you  ask  yourself  first  of  all:   where  does  it 
lead''  To  "what  destination  does  it  take  you? 
And  the  bridge  built  toward  disaster,  in  my 
opinion  is  worse  than  no  bridge  at  all. 

Well,  they  say,  these  are  non-strategic 
supplies;  this  will  show  them  we  are  kind  of 
friendly  fellows;  this  will  keep  the  dialogue 
going  "We  have  a  detente,"  says  Secretary 
Rusk  If  we  have  a  detente,  he  has  never  been 
able  to  point  it  out  to  us;  he  has  never  been 
able  to  define  It  for  us.  He  talks  about  It 
m  vaporous  terms— about  the  detente.  If  we 
have  a  detente,  that  means  sort  of  a  rap- 
prochement, does  it  not.  Mr.  Secretary?  That 
means  that  we've  sort  of  got  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship of  some  kind,  does  it  not?  If  he  says 
■yes  "  where  Is  It  then?  Show  us  something 
specific  somewhere,  someplace  that  the  com- 
munists have  done  friendly  for  us.  For  every 
one  you  show,  we'll  pick  out  a  dozen  different 
item's  that  they  are  sending  to  Hanoi  to  pro- 
long the  war  and  to  aggravate  the  biggest 
problem  that  we  have. 

Bernard  Baruch  says  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  non-strategic  item  In  time  of  war.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  goes  along  with  that. 
But  let  me  talk  to  the  skeptics  who  say  that 
it's  all  right  to  ship  these  440  items.  Let's 
see  some  of  the  things  Involved.  Well,  we  ve 
shipped  them  herbicides  and  Insecticides 
and  pesticides  and,  In  the  process,  we  have 
Increased  the  grain  yield  per  acre  in  Russia 
from  5  to  12  bushels  per  acre.  That  ought 
to  help  them  In  a  time  of  war.  Russia  today 
is  providing  virtually  every  drop  of  petroleum 
reouired  by  the  communists  in  North  Viet- 
nam to  project  themselves  Into  the  war  with 
mechanized  equipment.  Russia  can  manu- 
facture, pretty  well,  drilling  bits  for  shallow 
oil  wells.  But  for  deep  wells  and  the  big 
producers  and  the  gushers,  they  need  dia- 
mond-pointed bits,   diamond-equipped  bits. 
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Thev  don't  make  them,  we  make  them:  so, 
we  s'hlp  them  to  Russia  and  have  been  ship- 
ping them  without  hcense  or  restraint  since 
October  12  last  year.  We've  also  been  ship- 
pine  them  an  Interesting  little  chemical 
called  dlethylene  glycol.  It's  a  component  of 
solid  rocket  propellants.  used  In  air-to-air 
missiles.  If  that's  a  non-strategic  '«;eapon, 
you're  Ustening  this  morning  to  the  Chinese 
Pope.  We're  shipping  them  chemical  w'ood 
pulp  It's  a  compound  of  nitrocellulose  which 
is  an  important  ingredient  for  solid  rocket 

"it  doesn't  sound  much  like  non-strategic 
stuff  to  me.  We've  been  shipping  them  poly- 
vinyl butyral  which  Is  used  In  the  making 
of  bullet-re.si£tant   glass. 

We  have  shipped  them  two— we  were  suc- 
cessful m  the  Senate  in  stopping  the  ship- 
ment of  another— Worden  gravity  meters— 
the  world's  best— which  are  used  In  deter- 
mining the  accuracy  and  trajectory  of 
rockets  They've  got  SAM  missiles  over  there, 
and   they've   got   ground-to-ground   rockets 

over  there.  .    ^  ,„ 

So  we  find  items  of  that  kind,  over  50 
different  Industrial  chemicals,  that  we're 
shipping  to  Russia  today:  scarcely  breakfast 
food  for  the  kids,  scarcely  to  be  served  at 
an  afternoon  tea  party  at  the  Kremlin.  In 
this  day  and  age.  any  chemical  you  ship  is 
a  strategic  material. 

Most  of  you  remember.  I'm  sure,  the  great 
debate    in    the    1940's    and    1941.    We    were 
worrying   about  the   possibility  that  m.^ybe 
perhaps  Japan  would  get  arrogant  and  tough 
and  cocky  enough  to  attack  us.  Some  wid 
she   would,  some  said  she  would   not.  But 
those  who  exported  scrap  iron  in  this  country 
found  an  opportunity  to  turn  Junk  peddlers 
into  millionaires,  and  shipped   and  shipped 
scrap  iron  in  ever-increasing  amounts  for  the 
two  years  preceding  the  war,  despite  the  fact 
that"  some  Senators  then,  and  I  was  among 
them   were  touring  the  country  saying,  "This 
is   economic   nonsense.   This   is   like   playing 
Russian  roulette.  Why  do  we  send  scrap  Iron 
to  Japan  when  we  are  told  by  the  people  on 
high  that  she  mav  be  attacking  us  soon? 
Scrap    iron    Is   important    to    a    mumtlons 

^W^e^l^c^t  the  debate,  and  we  lost  3.000  men 
on  a  Sunday  morning  in  December  1941  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  they  picked  the  little 
pieces  of  metal  from  the  bodies  of  those 
brave  American  men  in  uniform,  they  were 
picking  out  the  scrap  iron  that  wed  sent 
over   in   a   traffic    of   blood— for  dollars. 

I  never  happened  to  be  one  of  those  who 
yoted     for     FDR.     That     was     my     Political 
prejudice,  I  suppose,  but  I  want  to  ^Y  this 
about  hUn:   while  he  resisted  our  efforts  to 
stop  the  shipment   of  scrap  Iron  until  they 
had  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  at  least  let 
it"  be  said   lor  him   that   the   next  Monday 
morning,  by  Executive  Order,  he  prohibited 
the  shipment  of  anything  else  to  Japan  in- 
cluding  scrap   iron— got   It   done   before   we 
declared  war  at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
But  now,   on  October   12.   1966,  when  we 
were    in   the   fourth    year    of    another   war 
pressures  were  applied  from  somepUure.  and 
our  present   Commander-in-Chief  Issued  an 
Executive   Order  permitting  the  unlicensed 
and  unchecked  shipment  of  supplies  to  Rus- 
sia,  including   our   old    friend,   scrap   metal. 
So    I  say  this  Is  something  new  in  history. 
Never  before  In  a  war  has  any  Commander- 
in-Chief  ever  opened  up  the  avenues  of  trade 
and  encouraged  exportation  of  supplies  to  an 
enemy   Involved   In  the  war  against  us   by 
supplying  everything  It  takes  to  continue  the 
fighting. 

If  that  decision  Is  vrtse.  every  previous 
Commander-ln-Chlef  In  American  history 
was  wrong  because  they  always  prohibited 
the  would-be  profiteers  from  shipping  any- 
thing at  all  over  there.  That.  In  the  main,  la 
the  Issue  that  disturbs  us.  How  do  we  con- 
vince our  President,  who  I  believe  honestly 
must  want  to  be  convinced,  that  those  who 


counsel  him  that  you  can  feed  and  fight  and 
defeat  an  enemy  all  at  the  same  time,  have 
to  be  wrong?  How  do  we  convince  him?  We 
tried  in  our  awkward  way  in  the  Senate  by 
rolling  up  these  two  to  one  '''>^^^^^^l°l,i 
it  m  the  House.  But  we  need  some  outside 

support.  .     .,    „,,_ 

we  need  especially  the  support.  If  our 
thinking  Is  right  and  if  you  think  that  it  s 
right  of  veterans  who  have  been  in  wars— 
who  understand  how  these  supplies  can  be 
used  against  them;  who  recognize  that  in 
winning  a  war,  it  Isn't  Just  a  question  of 
killing  off  the  other  fcUow.  It's  a  question  of 
an  economic  squeeze;  its  a  question  of  in- 
terdicting his  lines  of  supply;  its  a  question 
of  creating  shortages  so  serious  that  he  can  t 
continue  to  fight,  as  they'd  have  to  quit  in 
Hanoi  without,  for  example,  petroleum. 

Take  the  matter  of  anti-aircraft  weapons 
that  have  been  shooting  down  so  many  of 
our  wonderful  boys  tliese  days  and  the 
MIGS— 200  MIGS.  all  of  them  from  Russia, 
over  seven  thousand  modem  anti-aircraft 
weapons,  and  within  the  last  two  or  three 
wee^  thev  have  improved  the  quality  of 
The  MIGS  and  the  anti-aircraft  weapons  and 
have  shipped  in  newly-trained  North  Met 
namese  aSj  Russian  advisers  to  jncrea^e 
their  accuracy.  You  know  the  result.  The 
toll  in  the  American  Air  Force  get^  larger. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  other  thing  For  those 
who  would  say,  well,  you've  mentioned  in- 
dustrial Chemicals,  diamond  bits  and  scrap 
metal  and  things  of  that  type,  but  maybe 
out  of  the  440  Items  there  are  300  i^^ma     " 
us    s'V     that    aren't    directly    or    indirect  y 
useable  In  making  weapons.  Why  not  ship 
them  those?  I'll  tell  you  why  I  do^^^t  think 
we  ought  to  ship  them.  The  communist  bloc 
natlol  are  in  an  economic  pinch,  consumer- 
wise.  Their  people  are  getting  restless.  They 
Took  over   the  old  wall   between  East  BerUn 
and  West  Berlin  and  see  the  automobiles  and 
the  bicycles  and  the  TV-the  higher  stand- 
ards over  ther^and  they  creep  back  to  their 
communist  camp  in  East  Berlin  dcprUed  ^ 
most  of  them.  Its  bard  to  keep  ide^/J°^ 
getting  across  that  border  now.  And  so    In 
Russia^  the  people  are  getting  restless;  they 
demand    more    consumer    goods,    but    their 
leaders   are  so   busy   providing  the   weapons 
of  war  for  themselves,  for  Hanoi,  for  Egypt 
and  Nasser  and  the  Arab  states-where  they 
kicked  up  a  side  war  while  we  were  figbtmg 
the   big   one-that   their   people   are   gettli^g 
r^tless   SO,  they  have  to  step  up  the  supp^ 
of  consumer  needs.  Thus,  when  we  ^tiip  thein 
something,  whether  its  a  rocking  chair  or  a 
bicycle  or  plumbing  equipment  or  ^  ^f^; 
anything   we   ship   the   R^^=^^„\°  f  "f.^ 
their  consumer  needs,  we  take  off  the  pres 
sure  on  their  war-Industrial  machine.  Every- 
thing we  send  them  important   enough  so 
they'll  buy  It  and  pay  for  It.  takes  oS  some 
pre^ure    from    the    manpower    pool    labor, 
materiel  stockpile,  the  available  equipment, 
the  production  lines,  so  that  they  can  di- 
vert   their    productive    capacity    has    been 
supplying  the  consumer  needs  to  the  manu- 
Srlng  of  war  supplies,  thereby  enabling 
them    to    step-up    even   further   what    they 
have  been  sending  to  Hanoi  and  to  the  Arab 
states  and  to  the  other  areas  of  the  world 
where   they   have   been   stirring   up   trouble, 
not  to  overlook  our  old  friend  Cuba,  down 
bv  Florida.  That's  the  practical  issue   that 
we    confront:    to   be    able   to   convince    the 
President  that  he  is  wTong.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion   but 
I  know  something  of  the  pressures  and  the 
pulls  and  the  counsel  he  gets,  and  he  needs 
something  on  the  other  side. 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  organization  in 
the  world  to  provide  it  than  The  American 

^\?°you  aeree  with  the  thesis  that  Harry 
Bvrd'and  f  have  been  trying  to  put  across 
in"  these  amendments  and  with  that  which 
the  House  has  been  doing,  what  a  tremendous 
impact  you  could  have  on  the  course  of  the 
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war  If  we  could  Just  shut  o£f  completely 
everything  were  shipping  to  the  Russians 
and  tell  them.  "Look  chum.  If  you  want  a 
detente,  It  starts  by  stopping  shipping  sup- 
plies to  our  enemy.  We're  not  asking  much, 
not  asking  that  you  get  on  our  side.  You 
can  spread  all  the  propaganda  that  you  want. 
but  we  dont  like  to  have  you  sending  all 
those  MIGS  and  all  those  weapons  and 
Tound-to-ground  rockets  (you  name  It, 
they've  shipped  it)  so  as  to  prolong  the  war." 
I  want  to  add  one  other  thing.  There  has 
been  recently  a  real  encouraging  sign  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  there  was  organized  a 
couple  of  months  ago  in  the  country,  an 
entirely  new  organization  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose the  organization  that  calls  itself 
CEASE~the  "Committee  to  End  Aid  to  the 
Soviet  Enemy"— only  that  and  nothing  more 
It  has  its  headquarters  down  at  the  National 
Press  Building  in  Washington.  It  is  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  get  some  ten  million 
signatures,  a  pretty  big  target,  on  petitions 
which  slir  Dly  say,  '"We  don't  want  any  more 
aid  to  the  Soviet  enemy  in  time  of  war.  If 
they  get  half  that  many  I  think  they'll 
change  the  policy. 

It's  well  led.  The  National  Chairman  is 
John  Davis  Lodge,  a  neighbor  of  Bostons— 
lust  up  in  Connecticut— a  former  Governor, 
a  former  Ambassador  to  Spain,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
and  I  made  a  trip  around  the  world  to- 
gether one  time  when  he  was  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He's  a  real  fine  young 
American:  brother,  of  course,  of  Henry  Cabot. 
John  Franklin  Carter  is  the  Secretary  and 
staff  director;  Bob  Manuel,  who  used  to  be  an 
investigator  for  the  McClellan  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  is  the  Chief  Counsel.  Let 
me  tell  you  some  of  the  Directors:  Admiral 
Arlelgh  Burke,  scarcely  a  pansy,  scarcely 
somebody  who  doesn't  know  anything  about 
war— the  great  and  good  Admiral  Arlelgh 
Burke  whom  I'm  sure  all  of  you  admire; 
Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  There's  a  man  who 
knows  about  war.  I  suspect  he's  as  smart  as 
the  previous  Joint  Chiefs  and  as  smart  as 
the  present  Joint  Chiefs.  He  says  this  is 
an  abhorrent  thing,  to  think  that  were  send- 
ing boys  over  to  an  endless  treadmill,  while 
we  help  to  supply  the  production  lines,  to 
send  the  stuff  that  kills  them.  "I  want  to 
register  a  protest  against  that,"  he  said,  and 
he's  associated  with  men  like  former  Senator 
•William  Knowland,  Oakland.  California  pub- 
lisher They've  got  an  old  friend  of  yours  on 
the  Board,  too;  General  Arthur  Trudeau, 
former  Chief  of  the  Army  Weapons  Develop- 
ment System.  And  so  It  goes.  They've  orga- 
nized groups  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House, 
The  Senate  group  Is  led  by  Senator  Norris 
Cotton  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  In  conJuncUon 
with  your  fine  Posts  scattered  around,  you 
might  be  helpful  in  encouraging  that  fine 
group  of  American  patriots  to  get  on  with 
their  work  and  of  producing  these  petitions 
and  getting  out  the  facts.  Because,  as  one 
who  has  stood  by  the  President  In  his  cou- 
rageous determination  not  to  accept  defeat, 
I  grow  more  and  more  uncertain  every  day 
about  the  effectiveness  of  my  position.  I  have 
about  convinced  myself  this  is  a  war  we  can 
never  win  as  long  as  we  Insist  upon  provid- 
ing materiel  to  help  the  communist  bloc;  as 
long  as  they  send  such  an  abundance  of  war 
equipment  to  Hanoi  that  It  is  very  difficult— 
given  the  present  conduct  of  the  war— for 
us  ever  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  he 
ought  to  quit. 

But.  because  I  believe  we  can't  accept  de- 
feat, it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  build  up  a 
collateral  poUcy  that  gives  us  a  chance  to 
win;  wars  that  never  end  are  almost  as  bad 
as  wars  which  you  never  win. 

I  appreciate  this  opportxinlty  to  share  with 
you  the  viewpoints  of  Harry  Byrd  and  me. 
on  one  of  the  big  Issues  of  otir  time. 


THE  INCREASING  TORMENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CONSCIENCE  ABOUT 
THE  IMMORALITY  OF  U.S.  AC- 
TIONS IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  from 
every  indication  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  are  being  assailed  by  doubts 
as  to  the  legality  and  morality  of  the 
military  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  about  time. 

For  3 '.2  years,  both  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  I  have  been  de- 
nouncing the  illegal,  immoral,  and  un- 
constitutional military  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

The  greatest  torment  of  conscience 
faced  by  any  American  citizen  is  that 
faced  by  the  young  men  drafted  to  fight 
in  such  a  war  when  they  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  the  United  States  is  the  aggres- 
sor there  against  the  Vietnamese  people. 
These  young  men  face  a  real  dilemma. 
Convinced  as  they  are  that  the  United 
States  is  fighting  an  immoral  war  in 
Vietnam,  how  can  they  in  all  good  con- 
science join  in  such  a  fight? 

This  is  the  first  time  in  our  history 
that  American  youth  have  faced  such  a 
problem. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  their  patriotism 
or  cowardice.  Few  of  them  are  "draft 
dodgers"  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  for  they  would  gladly  fight  for 
their  country  in  a  just  war  where  the  se- 
curity of  our  land  was  truly  at  stake,  as 
indeed  they  should. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  was  not  attacked.  Rather, 
the  United  States  intruded  in  a  civil  war 
there,  which  it  had  a  large  part  in  pre- 
cipitating, and  has  steadily  escalated  its 
military  comjnitment,  contrary  to  its 
own  national  and  international  legal 
obligations,  in  violation  of  the  treaties  of 
which  it  was  a  signatory. 

Recognizing  the  dilemma  of  con- 
science-stricken draftees,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  have  issued  "A  Call  To 
Resist  Illegitimate  Authority"  and  have 
cogently  stated  their  reasons  for  so  doing 
in  an  advertisement  published  in  the 
New  Republic  for  October  7.  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Call  To  Resist  iLLEcrriMATE  AtrrHORrrT 
To  the  young  men  of  America,  to  the  whole 
Of  the  American  people,  and  to  all  men   of 
good  will  everywhere: 

1  An  ever  growing  number  of  young 
American  men  are  finding  that  the  American 
war  in  Vietnam  so  outrages  their  deepest 
moral  and  religious  sense  that  they  cannot 
contribute  to  It  In  any  way.  We  share  their 
moral  outrage. 

2  We  fxirther  believe  that  the  war  Is  un- 
constitutional and  Illegal.  Congress  has  not 
declared  a  war  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Moreover,  under  the  Constitution, 
treaties  signed  by  the  President  and  ratified 
bv  the  Senate  have  the  same  force  as  the 
constitution  Itself.  The  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  such  a  treaty.  The  Charter 
specifically  obligates  the  United  States  to 
refrain  from  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in 
international  relations.  It  requires  member 
states  to  exhaust  every  peaceful  means  of 
settling  disputes  and  to  submit  disputes 
which  cannot  be  settled  peacefully  to  the 
Security  Council.  The  United  States  has  sys- 


tematically violated  all  of  these  Charter  pro- 
vlBlons  for  thirteen  years. 

3.  Moreover,    this    war    violates    Interna- 
tional agreements,  treaties  and  principles  of 
law   which   the   United  States   Government 
has  solemnly  endorsed.  The  combat  role  of 
the  United  States  troops  in  Vietnam  violates 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  which  our  gov- 
ernment  pledged   to  support   but   has  since 
subverted.  The  destruction  of  rice,  crops  and 
livestock:    the    burning    and    bulldozing    of 
entire  villages  consisting  exclusively  of  civil- 
ian structures:  the  interning  of  civilian  non- 
combatants    in    concentration    camps;     the 
summary  executions  of  civilians  in  captured 
villages  who  could  not  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  loyalties  or  did  not  wish  to 
be    removed    to    concentration    camps;    the 
slaughter  of  peasants  who  dared  to  stand  up 
in  their  fields  and  shake  their  fists  at  Ameri- 
can helicopters; — these  are  all  actions  of  the 
kind  which  the  United  States  and  the  other 
victorious  powers  of  World  War  II  declared 
to  be  crimes  against  humanity  for  which  In- 
dividuals were  to  be  held  personally  respon- 
sible even  when  acting  under  the  orders  of 
their   governments   anc"    for  which   Germans 
were  sentenced  at  Nuremberg  to  long  prison 
terms   and   death.    The   prohibition   of  such 
acts  as  war  crimes  was  Incorporated  in  treaty 
law  by  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949,  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States.  These  are  commit- 
ments to  other  countries  and  to  Mankind. 
and  they  would  claim  our  allegiance  even  if 
Congress  should  declare  war. 

4.  We  also  believe  it  is  an  unconstitutional 
denial  of  religious  liberty  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  to  withhold  draft  exemption 
from  men  whose  religious  or  profound  philo- 
sophical beliefs  are  opposed  to  what  in  the 
Western  religious  tradition  have  been  long 
known  as  unjust  wars. 

5.  Therefore,  we  believe  on  all  these 
grounds  that  every  free  man  has  a  legal  right 
and  a  moral  duty  to  exert  every  effort  to 
end  this  war,  to  avoid  collusion  with  it,  and 
to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.  Young 
men  in  the  armed  forces  or  threatened  with 
the  draft  face  the  most  excruciating  choices. 
For  them  various  forms  of  resistance  risk 
separation  from  their  families  and  their 
country,  destruction  of  their  careers,  loss  of 
their  freedom  and  loss  of  their  lives.  Each 
must  choose  the  course  of  resistance  dictated 
by  his  conscience  and  circumstances.  Among 
those  already  in  the  armed  forces  some  are 
refusing  to  obey  specific  illegal  and  Immoral 
orders,  some  are  attempting  to  educate  their 
fellow  servicemen  on  the  murderous  and 
barbarous  nature  of  the  war,  some  are  ab- 
senting themselves  without  official  leave. 
Among  those  not  In  the  armed  forces  some 
are  applying  for  status  as  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  American  aggression  In  Vietnam, 
some  are  refusing  to  be  inducted.  Among 
both  groups  some  are  resisting  openly  and 
paying  a  heavy  penalty,  some  are  organizing 
more  resistance  within  the  United  States 
and  some  have  sought  sanctuary  in  other 
cotintries. 

6  We  believe  that  each  of  these  forms  of 
resistance  against  illegitimate  authority  is 
courageous  and  Justified.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  open  resistance  to  the  war  and  the  drati 
is  the  course  of  action  most  likely  tc 
strengthen  the  moral  resolve  with  which  a" 
of  us  can  oppose  the  war  and  most  likely  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war. 

7  We  will  continue  to  lend  our  support  to 
those  who  undertake  resistance  to  this  war. 
We  will  raise  funds  to  organize  draft  resist- 
ance unions,  to  supply  legal  defense  and  bail' 
to  support  families  and  otherwise  aid  resist- 
ance to  the  war  In  whatever  ways  may  seem 
appropriate. 

8  We  firmly  believe  that  our  statement  is 
the  sort  of  speech  that  under  the  First 
Amendment  must  be  free,  and  that  the  ac- 
tions we  will  undertake  are  as  legal  as  is  the 
war  resistance  of  the  young  men  themseUes^ 
In  any  case,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  shrink 
from    fulfilling    our    responsibilities    to    the 
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vouth  whom  many  of  tis  teach,  to  the  coun- 
try whose  freedom  we  cherish,  and  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  of  religion  and  philosophy 
which  we  strive  to  preserve  In  this  genera- 

9  We  call  upon  all  men  of  good  wlU  to  Join 
us  in  this  confrontation  with  Immoral  au- 
thority Especially  we  call  upon  the  universi- 
ties to  fulfill  their  mission  of  enlightenment 
and  religious  organizations  to  honor  their 
heritage  of  brotherhood.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
resist. 

A    PAETIAL   LIST    OF    SIGNERS 

Nelson  W.  Aldrlch,  Jr.,  Edwin  B.  Allaire. 
Gar  Alperovitz.  Emile  de  Antonio. 
Richard  Ashley,  David  Bakan,  Richard 
J  Barnet,  Inge  Powell  Bell,  Rev.  Philip 
Berrigan,  S.S.J. ,  Rev.  James  Bevel,  Nor- 
man Blrnbaima,  Robert  Bly,  Samuel 
Bowles,  Harry  M.  Bracken,  Robert  Mc- 
Afee Brown,  Robert  Brustein,  Henry 
H.  Bucher,  Jr.,  Alexander  Calder, 
Louisa  James  Calder,  Haydn  Carruth, 
Jerome  Charyn,  Noam  Chomsky,  Alien 
Churchill. 

Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin.  Dr.  Arnold  M. 
Cooper.  Robert  Coover.  Frederick 
Crews.  Alfred  Crown,  William  Davldon, 
Martin  Davis,  Jean  Davidson,  R.  G. 
Davis,  Stanley  Diamond,  Dr.  James  P. 
Dixon,  Rev.  Thomas  Dorney,  S.J., 
Douglas  Dowd,  George  P,  Elliott,  Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti,  W.  H.  Ferry,  Eliot 
Frledson,  Dr.  J.  W.  Friedman,  Norman 
D.  Fruchter.  Allen  Ginsberg,  Rabbi 
Robert  E.  Goldburg.  Mitchell  Good- 
man. Paul  Goodman.  Norman  K.  Gott- 
wald.  Robert  Greenblatt,  Balcomb 
Greene,  Barbara  Guest,  John  G.  Gur- 

lev. 
Roger     T.     Hagan.     William     Hamilton, 
Chester  W.  Hartman.  Richard  O.  Hath- 
away. Jules  Henry,  Nat  Hentoff,   Ed- 
ward   S.    Herman.    Hallock    Hoffman, 
James  G.  Holland,  Leo  Huberman,  Karl 
Hufbauer,    Dell    Hymes,    Christopher 
Jencks.  Donald  Kallsh.  Herbert  Kel- 
man.  Roy  C.  Kepler,  Fr.  David  Kirk. 
Herbert    Kohl.    Gabriel    Kolko.    Hans 
Konlngsberger,      Ivor     Kraft.      Jean- 
Claude  van  Itallle,  Burton  Lane,  Chris- 
topher   Lasch.    Irving    Laucks.    PaiU 
Lauter,  Sidney  Lens. 
Jerome   Lettvln,   Denlse   Levertov.   Jack 
Levlne,    Robert    Lowell.    Elliott    Lleb, 
Walter'   Lowenfels,    Staughton    Lynd. 
Dwight  Macdonald,   Herbert  Marcuse. 
Kenneth  O.  May,  Arno  J.  Mayer,  Ever- 
ett   Mendelsohn,     Seymour    Melman, 
Thomas  Merton,  Ashley  Montagu,  Ira 
Morris.    Harrington    Moore.    Jr..    Rev. 
Richard    Mumma.    Otto    Nathan,    Jay 
Neugeboren,  Jack  Newfleld,  Dr.  Martin 
Niemoller,  Michael  Novak,  Conor  Crtilse 
O'Brien,       Carl       Oglesby.       Richard 
Ohmann. 
Wayne  O'Nell.  Grace  Paley,  Victor  Pas- 
chkis,  Linus  Pauling,  Bishop  James  A. 
Pike,  Richard  H.  Popkln,  Hilary  Put- 
nam,  Philip  Rahv.   Anatol   Rapoport, 
Marc  Raskin.  Peter  V.  Ritner,  Henry 
Robbins,  Gordon  Rogoff,  Philip  Roth, 
Muriel  Rukeyser,   Robert  J.  Rutman, 
Marshall     Sahlins,    Franz    Schurman, 
Richard  Seaver,  John  R.  Seeley.  Wil- 
fred   Sheed,    Stanley    K.    Shelnbaum. 
James  Shenton,  Philip  Siekevltz,  Edgar 
Snow.  Theodore  Solotaroff.  Susan  Son- 
tag. 
Raphael    Soyer.    Dr.    Benjamin    Spock, 
Cliarles    Stein.    Grover    C.    Stephens. 
Elizabeth  Sutherland.  John  M.  Swom- 
ley,    Jr..    Albert    Szent-Gyorgyl,    Paul 
Sweezy.  Daniel  Talbot,  WUUam  Taylor, 
Karl  V.  Teeter.  Harold  Tovlsh.  Toml 
Ungerer,     William     Vlckrey,      Gerald 
Walker,  Immanuel  Wallersteln.  Bren- 
dan Walsh,  James  E.  Walsh,   Arthur 
Waskow.    Howard    Waskow,    Anthony 
West.  Gilbert  White,  Richard  WObur, 
Sol    Yurlck,    Robert    Zevln,    Paul    B. 
Zllsel,  Howard  Zlnn. 


RIOTING  AND  BROADCAST 
COVERAGE 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mer, at  the  height  of  rioting  and  other 
civil  disttu-bances  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  sent  letters  to  the  presidents  of 
the  major  broadcasting  networks,  sug- 
gesting that  the  news  media  draw  up  a 
code  of  emergency  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  covering  such  events.  The  con- 
cerns which  I  expressed  were  explored  In 
depth  in  a  thoughtful  article  written  by 
Mr    Neil  Hickey  and  published  in  the 
September  76  issue  of  TV  Guide.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Do  Cameras  Add  Fuel 
to  Riot  Flames?"  Although  the  imme- 
diate danger  has  perhaps  passed  with 
the  end  of  siunmer.  the  issues  raised  are 
of  such  continuing  Importance  that  I 
comniend  the  article  to  all  Members  of 
Congress   and   ask   unanimous   consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Do  TV  Cameras  Add  Fuel  to  Riot  Flames? 

(Note.— America   Is  taking   a  long,   sober 

look  at  television  coverage  of  violence  in  the 

streets.) 

(By  Nell  Hickey) 

A  new  law  of  television  Journalism  Is 
emerging  In  the  atmosphere  of  civil  protest, 
picketing,  parades,  demonstrations,  labor 
strikes  and  the  broad  spectrum  of  public  ex- 
pression of  discontent  which  has  become  a 
central  aspect  of  American  life  In  the  last 
several  years,  and — more  immediately — In 
the  violent  summer  we  have  just  weathered. 
Stated  most  starkly,  the  law  Is:  "Television, 
bv  its  very  presence,  creates  news." 

'Never  before  today  has  the  law  been  more 
operative  Onlv  In  recent  months  have  legis- 
lators, police  officials  and  TV  newsmen  come 
to  a  suspicion  of  the  full  Impact  of  television 
upon  the  news  it  Is  covering:  of  TV's  power 
to  shape  events  it  chooses  to  record;  of  the 
medium's  rather  frightening  capability  of 
creating  a  cause,  a  public  figure  or  a  news 
story  where— but  for  the  cameras— none 
might  otherwise  exist. 

The  charge  sheet  against  TV  news  Is  shap- 
ing up  this  way: 

That  the  presence  of  cameras  frequently 
transmutes  a  potentially  violent  situation 
into  an  actually  violent  one,  and  that  mis- 
chief-makers often  show  their  most  trouble- 
some selves  at  the  sight  of  television  crews. 
That  TV  pictures  of  looting,  destruction 
and  mavhem  create  a  contagion— far  more 
so  than' radio  or  newspaper  reports— which 
causes  riots  to  feed  upon  themselves. 

That  TV  stations  and  networks  give  too 
much  time  to  the  flashier  and  more  vocal 
extremists— such  as  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
H  Rap  Brown— whose  words  foster  violence, 
and  not  enough  to  the  less  theatrical  but 
saner  voices  of  moderation. 

That  pressure  groups  of  all  types  have 
become  extremely  •■savvy"  In  manipulating 
television  by  staging  protests  and  parades 
specifically  for  the  cameras  and  thereby 
achieving  an  inflated  importance  for  their 
private,  special  pleading. 

These  are  only  a  frw  of  the  complaints- 
some  of  which  have  been  denied  by  broad- 
casting executives— being  aimed  at  TV  news 
m  the  current  controversy.  TV  Guide  asked 
Detroit  police  commissioner  Ray  Glrardln 
about  the  effects  of  television's  presence  In 
his  city  during  this  summer's  terrible  strue 
In  which  43  people  died.  His  response  was 
firm  and  unequivocal:  "The  showing  of  films 
of  scenes  from  rlot-tom  areas  seemed  to 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  wanted  to  see  for  themselves  what  was 
happening.  Almost  Immediately,  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  curiosity-seekers  hamper- 
ing law-enforcement  ofQcers. 


"TV  could  have  performed  a  dvlc  duty," 
Glrardln  added,  "by  Informing  people  to  stay 
away  from  the  dangerous  sections.  Many  In- 
nocent people  were  Injured  and  some  killed 
by  snipers  becatme  they  wandered  into  the 
troubled  areas  to  see  the  action." 

Police  officials  In  Newark,  another  scene  of 
recent  strife,  are  similarly  disturbed  about 
TV's  riot  coverage:  "We  were  very  disap- 
pointed by  the  behavior  of  T%^  crews,"  a 
spokesman  says.  "Doubly  so  since  we  had 
called  a  meeting  as  far  back  as  June  23  and 
Invited  about  20  news  organizations— both 
local  and  national— to  discuss  an  informal 
•code  of  ethics'  for  reporting  trouble,  should 
any  arise.  Three  attended  the  meeting  •' 

Sen.   John  McClellan    (D..   Ark.)    plans   to 
Include  testimony  on  TV's  riot  coverage  in 
hearings    currently    In    progress    before    his 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
Congressman      Torbert      Macdonald      (D,, 
Mass.),    chairman   of    the    Communications 
Subcommittee,  also  is  eager  to  call  TV   In- 
dustry  executives   to   Washington   for   hear- 
ings on  the   medium's  capacity  for   exacer- 
bating  troublesome   situation    and    creating 
new  ones.  Congressman  Macdonald  told  us : 
"I'm  not  saying  that  Congress  should  inter- 
fere, but  I  wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  what 
TV  does  In  this  area.  Is  it  really  news  If  one 
Negro  gets  up  and  shouts,  'Burn  Whltey!'? 
I'd   like    to    find    out    if    the   networks    and 
Stations  have  policies  on  these  matters  and 
what  instructions  they  give  their  reporters." 
The    disturbances   in   the   streets   amount 
to  rebellion,  Macdonald  added.  "I'd  like  to 
know  If  this  rebellion  is  being  fed  by  tele- 
vision and  radio.  Television  may  have  to  take 
a  share  of  the  blame  for  spreading  dangerous 
doctrines.   I'd   like  to   find   out   what   steps 
they're  taking  to  live  up  to  their  responslbll- 
Itv  to  their  audiences." 

Sen.  Hvgh  Scott  [R-.  Pa.)  entered  the  con- 
troversy on  Aug.  2  with  a  statement  that 
he  w;is  "greatly  concerned  about  the  news- 
paper and  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
the  recent  riots  and  clvU  disturbances 
throughout  the  country.  I  believe  that  the 
news  media,  in  many  instances,  inadvert- 
ently contributed  to  the  ttirmoil." 

That  salvo  elicited  return  fire  from  all 
three  networks.  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  presi- 
dent of  CBS,  Inc..  Insisted  that  "so  far  as 
the  news  presented  over  our  radio  and 
television  networks  .  .  goes,  I  can  find  no 
evidence  that  this  Is  true.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the  exact 
opposite  Is  the  case."  At  the  same  time 
Stanton  admitted  that  -serious  problems" 
attend  television's  handling  of  civil  dis- 
order and  that  his  own  news  officials  had 
been  duly  warned  of  the  "unsettling  effect 
on  a  stimulated  crowd  that  the  presence 
of  cameras  may  have." 

NBC  president  Julian  Goodman  echoed 
Stanton's  disfavor  of  any  "code  of  emergency 
procedure"  (as  suggested  by  ScoU)  that 
might  impinge  upon  TV's  freedom  to  cover 
the  news  as  it  sees  fit.  "...  A  code  cannot 
exercise  Judgment."  said  Goodman.  "It  can- 
not foresee  all  the  variables  in  the  fast- 
breaking  events  with  which  newsmen  must 
deal." 

Another  quick  response  to  Scott's  state- 
ment came  from  James  C.  Hagerty,  vice  presi- 
dent of  American  Broadcasting  Companies. 
In  a  "Dear  Hugh"  letter,  Hagerty  defended 
his  network's  news  practices  while  adding 
that  the  whole  subject  has  "been  a  matter 
of  continuing  concern  to  all  of  us  here.  .  .  . 
The  danger  that  news  coverage  can  influence 
or  inflame  an  event  is  foremost  in  our 
thoughts." 

Other  criticism  of  TV  news  has  come  from 
pundits  and  private-Interest  groups.  Colum- 
nist Max  Lerner  says:  "Americans  seem  to 
have  struck  a  FausUan  bargain  with  the 
big  media,  by  which  they  have  received 
.total  and  iMtant  coverage  and  have  In 
turn  handed  themselves  over  to  the  vulner- 
able chances  of  crowd  psychology  and  of  in- 
stant Infection." 
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Henry  Lee  Moon,  public  relations  chief  of 
the  National  Aasoclatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  told  TV  G-otde 
Negroes  have  generally  been  unhappy  about 
the  way  television  has  played  their  affairs. 
It's  damaging  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  to 
give  a  forum  to  somebody  shouting  'Kill 
Whltey'  and  cast  him  as  a  Negro  leader  when 
he  represenu  no  substantial  part  of  the 
Negro  population." 

TV  newsmen  are  as  sensitive  as  anybody 
else  to  such  dangers.  ABC  News  executive 
William  Sheehan  says  that  he  thinks  'ifs  no 
coincidence  that  the  flourishing  of  the  clvU- 
rlghts  movement  has  occurred  at  the  same 
Ume  that  television  news  has  reached  the 
point  where  every  evening  U  literally  satur- 
ates the  country  with  reports  on  world 
happenings." 

Another  TV  executive  recalls  that  during 
the  AFTBA  strike  of  last  March,  when  TV 
reporters  were  idle  for  two  weeks,  a  sharp 
diminution  in  protests  and  picketing  for 
peace  and  other  causes  was  apparent.  "Noth- 
ing seemed  to  be  happening."  he  says.  Then 
the  TV  news  directors  realized  that — in  the 
absence  of  cameras— the  protestors  had  con- 
cluded it  was  pointless  to  mount  a  protest. 
TV  people  become  aware  of  their  own  In- 
fluence in  a  variety  of  ways.  Cindy  Adams,  a 
glamorous  reporter  for  WABC-TV  in  New 
York,  recalls  the  Ume  she  accepted  a  tele- 
phone call  in  her  newsroom  and  was  in- 
formed that  a  private  group  planned  a  dem- 
onstration at  the  Dominican  Republic's  UN 
mission  headquarters  to  protest  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  that  country's  affairs.  "Can  you 
cover  It?"  asked  the  lady  caller. 

"Well.  I'm  not  sure."  Cindy  said.  "How 
many  of  you  will  there  be?" 

"How  many  do  you  need?"  the  woman 
answered. 

A  bit  startled,  Cindy  replied  that  It  wasn't 

exactly  her  place  to  say.  "What  time  will  you 

be  demonstrating?"  the  reporter  then  asked. 

"Maybe  right  away.  That  suit  you?" 

"Well,  we  have  no  crews  here  right  now," 

said  Cindy. 

"We'll  have  as  many  marchers  as  you 
want  out  there  any  time  you  say."  the  caller 
assured  her.  WABC  did  Indeed  cover  the  dem- 
onstration, moving  Cindy  Adams  to  recall 
recently:  "That  woman  knew  what  she  was 
doing,  she  was  savvy  In  the  ways  of  TV  news." 
An  Increasing  number  of  social  and  political 
activists  are  leariung  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
manipulate  TV  news  to  their  own  interests." 
Similarly.  TV  people  have  been  known  to 
attempt  the  manipulation  of  an  incipient 
news  story  to  their  own  interests.  When 
James  Meredith  was  testing  the  University 
of  Mississippi's  exclusion  policy,  a  potentially 
volatile  situation  grew  out  of  the  student 
body's  tension  and  anger  over  his  presence. 
A  TV  reporter  from  a  Southwestern  station 
drove  onto  the  campus  one  day,  hoping  for 
some  exciUng  newsfllm,  and  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  students'  mood  seemed 
taut  but  controlled.  He  leaned  from  his 
car  and  shouted  to  a  group  of  them:  "Hey! 
Where's  the  action?  I  heard  there  was  action 
going  on  around  here !" 

That  triggered  them.  First,  they  turned  the 
newsman's  car  over  and  burned  it.  sending 
him  scrambling;  the  violence  spread  from 
there.  At  the  end  of  it.  two  men  were  dead. 
Many  observers  are  sure  that  TV  news  ( as 
well  as  newspapers)  fanned  the  embers  which 
erupted  Into  the  bitter  riots  of  the  Harlem 
and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  New  York 
in  the  summer  of  1964.  During  spring  and 
early  summer,  almost  daily  Interviews  with 
"Negro  leaders"  predicting  a  holocaust  were 
visible  on  television.  Many  of  these  men  were 
spokesmen  without  a  following,  ambitious 
activists  eager  for  exposure.  But  their  words 
created  an  air  of  tension  and  expectancy, 
convincing  the  ghetto  dwellers  that  violence 
was  indeed  Imminent.  Nobody  was  surprised 
when  it  came. 
In  Lob  Angeles  In   1965,  mobile  TV  vans 


moved  Into  riot  areas  of  Watts  and  showed 
live  pictures  of  looting  even  before  the  po- 
lice had  arrived.  A  police  official  remembers: 
"Television  served  as  a  terrific  guide  for  po- 
tential looters  who  wanted  to  know  where 
to  go  for  some  action." 

Still,  there's  no  gainsaying  that  TV  re- 
porters as  a  class  are  well  aware  of  the  effect 
of  their  presence  on  an  evolving  story.  We 
asked  a  number  of  network  correspondents — 
experienced  In  coverage  of  street  demonstra- 
tions— for  their  thoughts: 

Tom  Jarriel,  ABC:  "There's  no  doubt  that 
a  camera  causes  pickets  to  act  up  more  vig- 
orously. They  know  the  power  of  TV  ex- 
posure; all  these  people  want  their  story 
told.  The  camera  is  an  attraction.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  keep  it  from  becoming  a  bigger 
story  than  the  one  youTe  covering. 

"We  often  leave  our  cameras  on  the  seat 
of  the  car  and  stand  to  one  side  while  a 
situation  is  developing.  When  something  ac- 
tually happens,  we  film  it." 

Jarriel  feels  that  the  TV  presence  also  can 
have  a  moderating  Influence.  "I  doubt  that 
James  Meredith  would  have  completed  his 
most  recent  march  in  Mississippi  unmolested 
If  the  cameras  hadn't  been  there.  People 
didn't  heckle  him;  they  stayed  away  so  as 
not  to  cause  a  major  incident  on  nation- 
wide TV." 

John  Laurence,  CBS:  "More  trouble  Is 
caused  by  young  and  Inexperienced  wire- 
service  reporters  than  by  TV  men.  They  can 
make  a  quick  phone  call  and  in  minutes  a 
bulletin  Is  going  out  on  their  wires.  The 
presence  of  a  TV  camera  often  tends  more  to 
keep  a  situation  honest  than  to  aggravate 
it.  If  a  camera  Is  on  a  policeman  and  his 
prisoner,  chances  are  the  policeman  won't 
beat  the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner  won't  at- 
tack the  policeman." 

Don  Oliver.  NBC:  "Once  a  public  distur- 
bance lias  begun,  cameras  have  very  little 
effect  on  its  progress,  but  in  the  early  stages— 
where  the  possibility  for  violence  exists — the 
sight  of  a  TV  crew  can  have  a  bad  effect. 
Police  and  TV  people  work  well  together  most 
of  the  time;  but  as  a  riot  goes  into  its  third 
or  fourth  day,  the  police  get  edgy  and  angry 
and  start  feeling  that  the  cameras  are  draw- 
ing attention  to  them." 

Bill  Matney,  NBC:  "Cameras  have  very 
little  effect  wliile  a  disturbance  is  actually 
going  on.  In  Detroit.  I  interviewed  two  fel- 
lows while  they  were  actually  looting,  and 
later  filmed  their  arrest.  On  one  day.  while 
whole  sec':lons  of  the  city  were  going  up  in 
smoke,  the  TV  people  refrained  from  report- 
ing It  so  as  not  to  make  It  worse.  That  was 
an  independently-arrived-at  decision  by  the 
local  stations." 

CBS's  Midwest  biu-eau  manager.  Dan 
Bloom,  had  the  Job  of  setting  up  that  net- 
work's riot  coverage  in  a  number  of  cities 
during  the  summer.  "It  boils  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  equipment  Is  sometimes  a  mag- 
net." he  says.  "But  our  policy  is  simple.  If 
a  reporter  has  any  suspicion  that  a  perform- 
ance is  going  on  Just  for  the  camera,  we  Im- 
mediately pack  up  and  move  away.  This  Is 
rigidly  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  a  peaceful  demonstration  that  goes  on 
for  60  minutes  and  a  bomb  Is  thrown  in  the 
last  two  nUnutes,  where  Is  the  story?  We'd  be 
remiss  if  we  didn't  put  that  part  of  the 
action  on  the  air.  We  make  a  very  deliberate 
attempt  at  setting  the  proper  balance." 

Before  'his  past  sununer.  many  TV  news- 
men were  understandably  reluctant  to  wimlt 
televisions  influence  on  evolving  news,  but 
the  proli::eratlon  of  protests  and  riots,  as 
well  as  the  thoughtful  criticism  of  lawmakers 
and  private  citizens,  are  forcing  the  subject 
onto  center  stage,  where  It  must  now  be 
examined  in  full  public  view,  and  some  Arm 
conclusions  arrived  at.  CBS  News  president 
Richard  S.  Salant.  for  example,  admits.  "It  is 
certainly  true  that  a  great  many  events — al- 
most all  except  tornadoes — are.  at  least  to 
some  degree,  designed  In  time  or  In  place 


or  even  in  nature  for  all  of  the  mass  mediii 
.  But  our  Job  Is  to  report  news,  not  to 
shape  it." 

And  there  are  no  easy,  self-executing  rules 
applicable  to  all  situations,  Salant  adds.  'We 
know  that  one  cannot  simply  ignore  these 
events  because  indeed  they  are  news.  And  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the 
wise  policy  is  a  policy  of  restraint  and  aware- 
ness of  what  the  problems  are." 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department's  Community  Relations  Service 
has  been  working  quietly  In  cities  across  the 
country  getting  TV  people  together  with 
police  officials  and  helping  them  agree  on 
voluntary  guidelines  for  the  reporting  of 
civil  disorders.  Together,  they've  come  up 
with  solid  recommendations  aimed  at  keep- 
ing good  order  in  the  streets  while  not  raising 
the  ugly  specter  of  censorship.  Scores  of  TV 
stations  have  agreed  to: 

Hold  off  reporting  mass  violence  until 
police  establish  some  modicum  of  control. 

Use  unmarked  cars,  hand-held  cameras,  no 
bright  lights,  and  expose  the  cameras  to  pub- 
lic view  otily  when  there's  somethlnp  to 
film. 

Avoid  reporting  rumors,  trivia  and  wild 
statements. 

Use  command  posts  set  up  by  police  In 
strife  areas  as  clearinghouses  for  news  breaks. 
and  not  cruise  about  the  streets  aimlessly. 
Refrain  from  using  the  word  "riot"  unless 
there's  simply  no  other  word  to  describe 
what's  happening. 

The  networks  and  many  local  stations  try 
to  do  many  of  these  things  out  of  common 
sense,  and  not  from  official  nudging.  But  its 
apparent  that  no  guidelines  nor  agreements 
can  replace  the  dlspassion  and  detachment 
of  a  seasoned  TV  newsman  who  Is  deter- 
mined to  convey — soberly  and  untheatnc- 
ally — the  full  sense  of  a  public  disorder; 
whose  eye  is  not  upon  competing  newsmen 
nor  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own 
reputation;  and  who  is  sensitive  to  the  effect 
of  his  words  upon  an  anxious  audience. 

A  part  of  television's  difficulty  in  this  area 
is  Inherent  In  the  nature  of  the  medium  and 
will  never  be  absolved  altogether.  But  the 
opinion  is  now  abroad  that  networks  and 
stations  must  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
they're  doing  to  enstire  that  the  medium 
1)  does  not  alter  the  shape  of  events  it 
touches  and  2 )  does  not  let  itself  be  manip- 
ulated by  the  show-business  appeal  of  spe- 
cial pleaders. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  adaptation  of  rigid 
"codes"  is  not  the  answer.  But,  if.  indeed. 
television's  self-generating  potential  for  news 
Is  an  operative  unwTitten  "law"  of  broadcast 
Journalism,  it  is  a  law  In  need  of  prompt 
and  drastic— unwritten  but  nonetheless  ef- 
fective— amendment. 


RATS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  September  1967  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  contains  an  article  en- 
titled "Most  Destructive  Creature  on 
Earth"— the  common  rat. 

In  view  of  certain  recent  debates  about 
whether  funds  should  be  appropriated 
for  rat  control  legislation,  the  article 
is  most  pertinent  and  timely.  It  points 
out: 

Evervwhere  he  goes,  the  rat  spreads  con- 
tamination. He  is  a  health  menace  as  deadly 
as  a  nuclear  warhead.  Rats  carry  as  many  as 
35  different  diseases  ...  In  the  United  States 
last  vear.  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
was  forced  to  destroy  417,000  pounds  of  ro- 
dent-damaged contaminated  foods. 

(And)  in  India  .  .  .  overall  losses  of  grain 
from  rats  (is  estimated)  at  25  percent  of  the 
crop  m  the  field  plus  an  additional  25  to  do 
percent  In  storage. 
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I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  to 
ignore  this  problem  In  the  hope  that  it 
will  go  away. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Most   Destkuchve   Creature  on   Earth 

(By  Fred  Warshofsky) 
Two  rats  cross  the  henhouse  floor  toward 
the  nests.  There  one  seizes  an  egg  between 
Its  forepaws  and  rolls  onto  its  back.  The 
other  takes  hold  of  the  eggsnatcher's  tall  and 
drags  him,  egg  protectively  clutched  to  his 
bosom,  back  to  their  den— where  they  enjoy 
the  egg's  contents  together.  This  story, 
though  It  may  be  more  myth  than  fact, 
has  been  told,  with  slight  variations,  since 
the  13th  century. 

Save  for  man  himself,  the  rat  Is  probably 
at  once  the  cleverest,  most  destructive  and 
adaptable  animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
From  near  the  frozen  arctic  to  the  blazing 
desert,  this  animal,  with  its  remarkable  In- 
stinct for  survival,  has  not  only  survived 
man  but  at  times  threatened  him  with  ex- 
tinction; rat-borne  diseases  may  have  killed 
more  people  than  all  of  the  wars  In  history. 
Of  the  more  than  550  species  of  rats,  most 
live  In  forests,  fields  and  Jungles,  far  from 
civilization.  But  eons  ago.  a  few  species  made 
a  historic  decision:  to  link  their  destinies 
with  that  of  man.  They  went  where  man 
went,  ate  what  he  ate.  learned  his  ways  and 
became  more  domesticated  than  even  the 
horse  or  cow. 

Bv  the  Middle  Ages.  Europe  was  overrun 
by  Rattus  rattus,  the  black  rat  or  roof  rat. 
Then,  according  to  legend,  an  enormous 
horde  of  another  species — the  brown  rat — 
appeared  out  of  the  east  In  1727,  swam  the 
Volga  River,  and  Inundated  Europe.  Shortly 
afterward,  they  arrived  in  England,  where 
they  were  given  the  name  Rattus  norvegicus, 
Norway  rat.  Both  species  came  to  America 
by  ship,  rattus  with  the  Pilgrims,  norvegicus 
about  1775.  Heavilv  built,  with  small  ears 
and  a  thick  tail  that  Is  shorter  than  the 
length  of  his  body,  a  Norway  male  may  weigh 
as  much  as  a  pound  and  measure  nine 
Inches  in  length,  not  counting  the  tail.  By 
contrast,  rattus  is  more  delicate,  with  large 
ears  and  a  long,  slender  tall.  He  rarely 
weighs  as  much  as  two  thirds  of  a  pound. 

So  fierce  has  been  the  assault  of  the  Nor- 
way rat  that  his  smaller  cousin  Is  now  lim- 
ited mostly  to  port  cities  and  southern 
climes.  Unlike  rattus.  which  can  dance  up 
wires  to  enter  buildings  several  stories  above 
the  ground,  the  Norway  rat  !s  a  burrower  and 
can  squeeze  tlirough  openings  one  and  a  half 
inches  square  or  swim  half  a  mile  through 
flooded  sewers  to  surface  In  someone's  house 
through  the  plumbing. 

Rats  are  social  animals  and  live  in  colonies. 
In  laboratory  experiments.  If  a  strange  adult 
male  is  placed  In  a  pen  containing  a  colony 
he  will  be  attacked.  But  this  is  not  a  fight  In 
the  human  sense.  A  colony  rat  arches  his 
back  and  leaps,  moving  his  forelimtas  and 
often  nipping  at  the  Invader's  ears  and  tall. 
The  stranger  never  retaliates;  and  the  bites 
are  not  effective  because  of  the  rat's  thick 
skin.  After  a  few  such  "bouts."  each  lasting 
only  a  few  seconds,  the  Invader  is  often  left 
stretched  out  limply,  breathing  rapidly  and 
irregularly.  Anj'where  from  90  minutes  to  a 
few  days  after  these  seemingly  futile  attacks, 
the  invader  usually  dies.  No  organic  cause,  no 
serious  wound  or  internal  bleeding  has  yet 
been  discovered  to  explain  the  death. 

Although  a  caged  rat  could  live  to  a  dod- 
dering old  age  of  three  years,  wild  rats  ordi- 
narily live  only  about  nine  months,  almost 
never  more  than  two  years.  They  can  breed 
any  month  of  the  year.  The  number  of  babies 
In  a  litter  Is  generally  five  to  ten,  but  litters 
as  high  as  17  have  been  recorded.  Under  Ideal 
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conditions,  a  single  one  estimate,  350  million 
descendants  In  three  years!  Exterminators 
have  used  every  poison  known;  yet,  even  with 
kill  rates  of  95  percent,  the  rat  population  of 
a  given  area  seems  to  replace  Itself  within 
about  a  vear. 

The  rat  Is  a  driven  animal — driven  by  his 
teeth.  His  chisel-bladed  incisors,  which  ap- 
pear eight  or  ten  daj-s  after  birth,  begin  to 
grow  immediately  at  a  rate  of  five  inches  a 
year.  They  ""ust  be  continually  filed  down  by 
chewing;  If  an  upper  tooth  is  lost  or  knocked 
out  of  line,  the  bottom  one  opposite  the  gap 
may  grow  through  the  upper  Jaw  and  pierce 
the  brain.  Rats  have  created  pocket  blackouts 
m  New  York  City  by  gnawing  through  the 
lead  sheathing  of  electric  cables.  On  a  gnaw- 
ing spree  in  a  warehouse,  a  rat  may  tear  into 
and  burrow  through  dozens  of  sacks  In  an 
hour— flour,  grain,  feed,  coffee,  anything. 

Evervwhere  he  goes,  the  rat  spreads  con- 
tamination. He  is  a  health  menace  as  deadly 
as  a  nuclear  warhead.  Rats  carry  as  many  as 
35  different  diseases.  Their  fleas  spread  bu- 
bonic plague,  which  killed  at  least  one  out  of 
every  three  persons  in  Europe  in  the  14th 
century  and  is  still  endemic  in  the  Far  East 
and  Africa.  It  has  stricken  at  least  4000  peo- 
ple in  South  Vietnam  since  the  American 
involvement  began.  The  fleas  also  carry 
tvphus.  Epidemic  for  four  centuries,  this 
disease  has  killed  at  least  200  mlUlon  people. 
But  plague  and  tvphus  are  not  all.  The 
rafs  foraging  habit^  take  him  from  sewer 
to  warehouse  to  home,  tracking  disease 
germs  every  step  of  the  way.  His  habit  of 
urinating  and  leaving  droppings  wherever 
he  goes  provides  him  with  an  enormous 
capability  and  range  for  contamination,  for 
in  his  blood  and  intestines  are  organisms 
that  cause  amebic  dysentery,  tularemia, 
.■salmonellosis.  Jaundice,  rabies,  and  other  kil- 
ler diseases.  His  droppings  cause  almost  un- 
believable damage.  In  the  United  States  last 
year,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was 
forced  to  destroy  417.000  pounds  of  rodent- 
contaminated  foods. 

Countries  that  can  least  afford  the  loss  of 
food  suffer  the  most.  In  India,  rattus  and 
norvegicus  are  Joined  by  a  particularly  de- 
structive field  rat.  There,  Dr.  H.  A.  B.  Parpla, 
director  of  the  Central  Food  Technological 
Research  Institute  at  Mysore,  estimates  over- 
all losses  of  grain  from  rats  at  25  percent  of 
the  crop  in  the  field  plus  an  additional  25 
to  30  percent  in  storage.  During  a  two-year 
period,  one  expert  declared,  upward  of  half 
of  the  cornmeal  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Brazil  for  a  school-lunch  program 
was  contaminated  en  route  by  rats. 

Although  the  rat  does  have  dietary  prefer- 
ences, he  will  eat  an  incredible  variety  of 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  nature  has  equip- 
ped him  with  a  special  characteristic  which 
aids  greatly  in  his  survival.  On  his  own  hunt- 
ing grounds,  anything  new.  such  as  poison 
bait,  is  instinctively  avoided.  After  the 
strange  food  has  been  ignored  for  a  while, 
however,  it  becomes  familiar,  and  the  rat 
samples  it  in  minute  amounts.  If  it  is  poi- 
soned, the  ill  effects  of  a  small  dose  may  be 
noted  without  lethal  consequence.  Where- 
upon the  rat  stops  feeding  completely  and 
may  sprinkle  the  food  with  his  urine  or 
feces  to  warn  other  members  of  the  pack. 

Amazing  tales  of  rat  intelligence  abound. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  rat  seems  almost 
to  qualify  for  the  anthropologist's  definition 
of  man:  a  tool  maker.  C.  A.  W.  Monckton,  a 
New  Guinea  magistrate,  tells  of  spending  a 
night  on  what  was  a  seemingly  lifeless  coral 
atoll  in  the  Trobrland  Islands.  He  was  kept 
awake  most  of  the  night  by  rats  crawling  over 
him.  Next  morning,  he  scouted  the  area  try- 
ing to  find  what  it  was  on  that  barren  island 
that  could  support  such  a  large  rat  colony. 
He  saw  no  sign  of  fruit,  nuts.  Insects  or  other 
food. 

"Then."  said  Monckton.  "I  noticed  some 
rats  going  down  to  the  edge  of  the  reef— lank. 
hungry-looking    brutes    with    pink,    naked 


tails.  There,  at  the  edge  of  the  coral,  rat  after 
rat  dangled  his  tail  in  the  water.  Suddenly, 
one  rat  gave  a  violent  leap  of  about  a  yard 
and.  as  he  landed.  I  saw  a  crab  clinging  to 
his  tail.  Ttirning  around,  the  rat  grabbed  the 
crab  and  devoured  it.  then  returned  to  his 
perch.  Meanwhile,  other  rats  were  repeating 
the  same  performance." 

Half  a  century  ago.  an  English  zoologist 
wrote.  "The  rat  is  probably  the  most  in- 
jurious and  universal  pest  of  the  human  race. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature."  In  one  small  sense,  the  writer 
was  wrong.  Though  man  has  not  been  able 
to  conquer  the  wild  rat.  he  has  bred  from  him 
the  while-furred.  red-eyed  laboratory  rat — 
one  of  the  vital  biological  weapons  in  our 
scientific  arsenal.  No  one  knows  how  many 
lives  have  been  saved  by  drugs  developed  and 
tested  on  laboratory  rats,  by  surgical  pro- 
cedures tried  first  on  rats,  by  new  insights 
gained  into  man's  life  processes  through 
study  of  the  biology  of  the  laboratory  rat. 
Thus,  the  hated  rat  may  at  last  be  paying 
man  back  for  some  of  the  death  and  de- 
struction it  has  caused. 


MR.  MILLS  MAKES  A  POINT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  lead  editorial, 
"Mr.  Mills  Makes  a  foint,"  Ls  an  excel- 
lent commentarj'  on  the  present  conflict 
between  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress over  the  proposed  spending  cuts 
and  the  proposed  tax  increase. 

However,  one  paragraph  in  the  edi- 
torial states: 

One  of  the  more  discouraging  aspects  of 
the  current  situation.  In  fact,  is  that  almost 
everyone  in  government,  from  the  President 
on  d"own,  has  frequently  spelled  out  the  need 
for  'oetter  budgetary  control.  Up  to  now, 
though,  no  one  has  done  much  toward  that 
aim. 

I  would  invite  the  writer  of  that  edi- 
torial to  review  the  record  and  note  that 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LANl.  joined  by.  as  I  recall,  more  than 
half  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
cosponsors.  in  each  of  the  last  several 
Congresses  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  only  to  find  that  it  has  been 
pigeonholed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 
I  believe  that  this  indicates  that  some- 
body has  been  trjing  to  do  something 
on  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  SUeet  Journal,  Oct.  10.  1967] 
Mr.  Mills  Makes  a  Point 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
certainly  startled"  the  Administration  last 
week  when  it  voted  to  pigeonhole  the  pro- 
posed tax  Increase.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills. 
however,  is  fearful  that  the  committee's 
message  was  not  fully  understood. 

Obviously  enough,  the  Ways  and  Means 
group  does' want  the  Administration  to  out- 
line immediate  cuts  in  spending.  Yet,  as  Mr. 
Mills  stressed,  that  objective  is  less  Important 
than  progress  toward  keeping  outlays  under 
reasonable  control  In  the  future. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat's  concern  may  have 
been  Increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Admin- 
istration's only  Important  move  toward  lower 
spending  recently  has  been  a  temporary 
freeze  on  several  projects  considered  non- 
essential. Desirable  as  delays  may  be  In  these 
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and  other  cases,  they  do  nothing  to  limit  the 
long-run  outlay  figures.  

If  Hep  MUlfl  and  other  economy-minded 
ConKreBsmen  accept  a  few  temporary  spend- 
ine  cute  as  evidence  of  Administration  good 
faith  and  then  approve  a  tax  boost,  the  very 
real  danger  la  that  outlays  would  grow 
enough  to  eat  up  any  added  revenues.  The 
budget  thus  would  be  as  badly  out  of  kilter 
as  ever  and  inflation  would  be  very  much  with 
us;  sooner  or  later,  demands  would  be  heard 
for  sun  another  tax  Increase. 

To  avert  such  a  development,  says  Mr.  Mills. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  must  do 
some    determined    weeding    among    Federal 

-All  of  us  know  only  too  well."  he  declared, 
"that  the  present  budget  contains  programs 
that  may  have  lost  their  Justification,  and 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  approve  others 
and  vote  vast  sums  for  their  operation  with- 
out having  any  Information  about  what  their 
Cerent  objectives  are  and  how  we  1  they  are 
performing   them   or   are    likely    to    in    the 

^""o^rof  the  more  discouraging  aspects  of 
the  current  situation,  in  fact.  '^  that  almon 
everyone  in  Government,  from  the  President 
on  down,  has  frequently  spelled  out  the 
need  foTlietter  budgetary  controL  Up  to  now 
though,  no  one  has  done  much  toward  that 

*^The  basic  changes  needed  are  slrnple  and 
sensible:  Once  the  Government  decides  what 
It  would  like  t^  do  it  should  take  a  realUtlo 
look  at  available  resources  and  then  set  hard 
nriorities.  Moreover,  the  Government  should 
Consider  a  number  of  approaches  to  any 
snending  project,  selecting  the  one  that 
pfomlsef  to  deliver  the  mast  for  the  least 
cost  Finally,  both  the  Administration  and 
Congress  mlist  constantly  check  on  existing 
programs,  scrapping  or  revamping  those  that 
aren't  doing  the  Job. 

As  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment suggested  some  time  ago,  better  fiscal 
control  probably  would  call  for  beefed-up  and 
better-coordinated  budget  staffs  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau quite  possibly  should  also  have  greater 
power  to  ride  herd  on  the  agencies'  reqi^ests 
and  to  review  accomplishments  or  lack  of 

same.  . 

Then  too.  Congress  should  have  a  chance 
to  consider  the  budget  In  Its  entirety  in- 
stead of  piecemeal  as  the  appropriations  re- 
quests trickle  in.  The  budget  should  also  be 
broken  down  by  programs  so  that  It  would 
be  easier  to  spot  the  oft-occurring  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  among  the  multitude  of  agen- 

There  are  many  other  changes  that  are  long 
overdue.  As  noted  In  these  columns  recently, 
the  accounting  practices  of  several  agencies 
are  sadly  deficient,  even  by  Federal  standards. 
Perhaps,  as  the  CED  has  proposed,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  should  run  regular 
audits  of  all  the  agencies. 

Neither  Mr.  Mills  nor  anyone  else  Is  under 
any  illusion  that  the  Federal  budget  can  be 
brousht  firmly  under  control  overnight;  there 
are  for  one  thing,  too  many  political  pres- 
sures for  retaining  the  status  quo.  But  he 
clearly  sees  that  temporary  spending  cuts 
offer  the  economy  no  better  s.inctuary  than 
a  spot  in  the  eye  of  a  hurricane. 

If  the  Administration  doesn't  get  that  Idea, 
too.  It  will  have  missed  the  whole  point  of 
Mr.  Mills'  protest  and  set  the  stage  for  fur- 
ther financial  deterioration. 
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THE  OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  the  Oc- 
tober 4  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
appeared  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
reporter  Clark  MoUenhoff  on  the  Otto 
Otepka  case,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  brief  filed  In  behalf  of  Mr. 
Otepka  by  his  attorney,  Mr.  Robb.  there 


is  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  were 
18  cases  of  major  laxity  in  the  State  De- 
partment so  far  as  security  clearances 
are  concerned. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  the  Otepka  case  was  the  use  of  the 
emergency  clearance  procedure  by  the 
State  Department.  Revelatiotis  of  the 
tj-pe  that  appear  in  this  article  cause  a 
loss  of  confidence  by  the  general  public 
and  the  State  Department,  Uie  vast  ma.- 
jority  of  whose  employees  are  dedicated, 
efficient,  hardworking  public  servants.  It 
is  fortunate  that  there  are  public  serv- 
ants such  as  Mr.  Otto  Otepka  who  are 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  abuse  and  per- 
sonal hardship  for  the  sake  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  worthy  of  condemnation,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CL.UMS  State  Department  Condoned  Sex 
Sc.\NDALS — Otepka  Cites  18  Cases  op 
Major  LAXriY— Rakes  Pboceessive  Atti- 
tude  ON    SECXTJITT 

(By  Clark  MoUenholI) 

Washington,  D.C— The  State  Department 
has  approved  or  condoned  major  laxity  by 
foreign  service  officers  Including  homosexu- 
ality deliberate  hiding  or  security  violations 
and  the  delivery  of  classified  information  to 
Communists,  according  to  a  brief  filed  with 
State  Department  hearing  officer  Edward  Dra- 
gon. .,      „ 

The  allegations  of  "progressive"  and    lax 
security   procedures  are  made   by   Attorney 
Roger  Robb  in  defense  of  Otto  F,  Otepka.  the 
former  chief  security  evaluator  for  the  State 
Department  who  Is  fighting  an  ouster  action. 

It  Is  contended  In  Robb's  brief  that  Otepka 
refused  to  bend  to  the  political  expediency 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  or  to  conform 
to  what  was  called  "progressive,"  forward- 
looking  security  policies,  and  thus  became 
the  target  of  a  "get  Otepka"  drive. 

In  defending  Otepka  against  a  charge  oi 
"insubordination"  filed  by  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John  P.  RelUy, 
Robb  has  painted  a  sordid  picture  of  sex 
scandals  and  general  laxity  that  It  Is  claimed 
were  approved  and  condoned  by  high  political 
officials  of  the  John  P,  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. .     ,        . 

The  charge  of  Insubordination  Is  basea 
on  the  fact  that  Otepka  gave  three  State 
Department  documents  to  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  to  prove  that  he 
was  telling  the  truth  about  laxity  In  security 
matters  under  Rellly,  a  Kennedy  appointee. 

EIGHTEEN   CASES 

The  Otepka  brief  outlines  at  least  18  cases 
of  alleged  laxity  based  on  sworn  testimony 
by  Otepka  in  a  stUl-secret  hearing,  together 
with  testimony  and  documents  given  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 

The    alleged   cases   include   the   following 

14: 

1.  A  foreign  service  officer  who  sexually 
violated  his  own  daughter  but  was  never  dis- 
ciplined, and  in  fact  later  was  designated  a 
part-time  security  officer  at  a  post  that  did 
not  have  a  full-time  security  man. 

2  A  foreign  service  officer  who  borrowed 
money  from  the  State  Department  Credit 
Union  and  forged  the  endorsement  of  a  fel- 
low employe  on  his  application  for  the  loan. 
The  Individual  later  was  given  an  Important 
assignment  In  the  White  House. 

3.  A  foreign  service  officer  who  admitted 
he  furnished  18  documents,  some  of  them 
classified  "secret."  to  Philip  Jaffe,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Amerasla  magazine  and  on  whom 


there  was  a  considerable  record  of  Commu- 
nist activities  and  affillaUon.  The  officer  was 
permitted  to  take  an  honorable  retirement 
with  pension. 

4  A  security  division  technician  who  went 
on  drunken  rampages  at  several  embassies 
in  foreign  countries  and  whose  misconduct 
was  condoned  and  covered  up  by  RelUy.  Re- 
ports of  the  misconduct  actuaUy  were  kept 
out  of  the  personnel  file. 

5  A  security  officer  stationed  In  Athens, 
Greece  who  failed  to  report  a  large  number 
of  security  violations  yet  was  appointed  dep- 
uty chief  of  the  Division  of  Security  Eval- 
uations at  the  State  Department. 

6  A  person  nominated  by  President  Ken- 
nedv  for  a  high  position  who  publicly  as- 
saulted his  wife  and  threw  her  clothing  on 
the  lawn,  shrubbery  and  street.  The  Infor- 
mation was  ordered  eliminated  from  the  per- 
sonnel record  by  a  "progressive"  security  of- 
ficer who  said  such  details  of  a  public  fam- 
ily fight  had  nothing  to  do  with  security 
or  suitability  of  a  high  public  official 

7  \  man  dismissed  as  a  security  risk  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  and  characterized  as 
having  "a  rotten  file,"  who  was  appointed  to  a 
State  Department  position  and  given  full 
security  clearance. 

8  A  foreign  service  officer  stationed  in 
Mexico  and  Caracas,  Venezuela,  who  was 
guilty  of  a  series  of  Incidents  of  sexual  mis- 
conduct, including  an  affair  with  the  wile  of 
the  ambassador  of  another  nation.  His  con- 
duct   was    excused    by    State    Department 

^"g^A'secAirlty  officer  who  withheld  Informa- 
tion from  his  superiors  concerning  the  loss  of 
classified  documents  by  an  American  ambas- 
sador The  officer  was  not  censured  and  was 
promoted  to  be  a  top  lieutenant  of  Rellly. 

10  A  security  officer  stationed  In  Moscow 
who  permitted  himself  to  be  enticed  Into  the 
apartment  of  a  Russian  woman,  an  agent  for 
the  secret  police.  The  secret  police  used  con- 
cealed cameras  to  photograph  the  American 
and  his  nude  companion  and  tried  to  get  him 
to  spy  for  the  Soviet  Union,  He  never  was 
criticized  or  disciplined.  ^    ■,.  ^ 

11  A  foreign  service  officer  who  admitted 
to  security  officers  and  State  Department 
medical  authorities  that  he  had  engaged  in 
homosexual  acts.  The  medical  officers  found 
him  unfit  to  serve  abroad  because  In  their 
ludgment  his  homosexual  tendencies  made 
him  a  potential  security  risk.  He  was  sent 
abroad,  however,  and  was  assigned  to  a  criti- 
cal post  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

12  A  foreign  service  officer  who,  on  his 
application  form  and  In  Interviews,  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Young  Communist  League  and  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  was  not  disciplined  and 
still  Is  employed  in  the  State  Department. 

13  A  foreign  service  officer  stationed  In  an 
eastern  European  post  who  admitted 
homosexual  tendencies  and  other  Personal 
misconduct  but  who  was  given  responsibllit> 
for  supervising  the  Marine  guard  personnel 
and  protecting  all  safe  combinations  at  the 
American  embassy.  His  negligence  permitted 
foreign  agents  to  have  access  to  classified 
reports  at  the  embassy.  He  was  not  dis- 
ciplined and  received  normal  promotion.  He 
sUU  Is  in  the  State  Department. 

14  A  foreign  service  officer,  formerly  a  se- 
curity officer,  who  owned  two  automobiles 
but  was  authorized  to  have  only  one  shipped 
to  a  new  post  at  government  expense.  He  haa 
the  second  automobile  concealed  In  a  mt 
van  and  represented  It  on  the  invoice  as  a 
household  furnishing.  His  case  was  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution 
for  fraud,  but  there  was  no  prosecution  ana 
he  was  not  disciplined.  H»t.«ii^ 

These  cases,  with  names  and  full  details. 
were  among  those  cited  by  Otepka  In  the 
record  of  the  sUU-secret  hearing  to  demon- 
strate a  pattern  of  laxity  that  aUegedly  was 
developing  under  the  so-called  "progressive 
attitude  on  security  Introduced  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 
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INFURIATED   OFFICIALS 

It  was  such  testimony  that  infuriated 
Rellly  and  other  State  Department  officials. 
Liter  Otepka's  room  was  bugged,  his  tele- 
phone wiretappc  l  and  his  office  safes  broken 
open  and  searched. 

Among  the  most  sensitive  cases  on  which 
Otepka  declined  to  budge  was  that  of  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow,  now  an  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  charge  of  nation.il  security 
affairs.  The  F'.senhower  administration  on 
three  occasions  made  adverse  rulings  on  Ros- 
tow on  ground  that  he  was  a  possible  security 

risk 

The  White  House  declined  Tuesday  to  dis- 
cuss the  Rostow  matter,  except  to  state  that 
all  White  House  personnel  have  been  sub- 
jected to  periodic  reviews  since  Mr.  Johnson 
became  president  .-ind  that  Rostow  is  in  good 
suinding  by  present  standards. 

The  Kennedy  administration  did  not  try 
to  get  Rostow  cleared  by  either  the  State 
Department,  where  Otepka  was  chief  security 
evaluator,  or  by  the  Defense  Department, 
where  there  had  been  an  adverse  ruling  by 
the  Air  Force.  Ins'..ead,  Rostow  was  hired  by 
the  White  House  where  security  decisions 
could  be  made  by  the  President  or  his  desig- 
nate without  regard  for  agency  precedent. 

George  Christian,  White  House  press  secre- 
tary, s.iid  Tuesday  that  Kenneth  O'Donnell, 
then  an  aide  to  President  Kennedy,  was  in 
charge  of  security  in  1961  when  Rostow  was 
first  brought  into  government. 

The  Otepka  briefs  revealing  the  Eisenhower 
administration  rulings  against  Rostow  in  1955 
and  1957  gave  no  indication  of  the  nature  of 
the  derogatory  information. 


THE  POSITPV^E  SIDE  OF  THE 

VIETNAMESE  WAR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  very 
lucid  lead  editorial,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Tuesday,  September  26,  sets 
out  the  case  for  the  United  States  being 
in  Vietnam. 

It  declares : 

If  the  war  is  being  fought  to  contain  Com- 
munist China  and  to  stabilize  non-Com- 
munist Asia— and  w^e  have  always  thought  It 
ls_then  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  it  Is 
helping  to  accomplish  its  overriding  purpose. 


The  editorialist  warns  that  "any  deci- 
sion that  the  price  has  becom?  too  high" 
should  be  made  after  deliberate  and  sober 
calculation — not  from  a  "fit  of  national 
despair." 

I  believe  the  editorial  merits  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Positive  Side 

The  positive  side  of  the  Vietnamese  war  Is 
outside  Vietnam. 

That  side  may  be  worth  a  brief  look.  If 
simply  because  in  some  quarters  American 
anxiety  over  the  war  is  approaching  panic 
proportions.  In  any  event.  Vietnam  never  was 
important  as  a  piece  of  real  estate;  the  rele- 
vant question  is  whether  the  war  there  pro- 
motes U.S.  security  by  reducing  Instability 
throughout  Asia.  A  number  of  commentators 
have  recently  concluded  it  does. 

"One  of  the  generally  unrealized  benefit.s 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  writes  respected 
Asian  correspondent  Robert  Shaplen  In  the 
current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  "has  been 
an  awareness  on  the  part  of  Asian  leaders — as 
best  expressed  so  far  by  Singapore's  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew— that  the  United 
States  has  bought  time  in  Vietnam  for  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  to  get  together  and 
avoid  another  Vietnam. 


The  nations  of  non-Communist  Asia  are 
In  fact  putting  tliat  time  t«  good  use,  as 
Richard  M.  Nixon  writes  In  the  same  maga- 
zine. Partly  out  of  confidence  drawn  from 
the  U.S.  stand  In  Vietnam,  for  instance,  they 
have  started  regional  cooperation  In  the  new 
Asian  and  Pacific  Council.  There  is  obvious 
truth  in  Mr.  Nixon's  conclusion  that  Asia 
is  undergoing  "an  extraordlnarUy  promising 
transformation." 

The  leading  example  of  the  new  trend  In 
Asia  was  the  Communist  debacle  in  Indo- 
nesia, and  both  of  these  commentators  be- 
lieve the  American  presence  In  Vietnam 
played  an  indirect  but  important  part.  Mr. 
Nixon  savs  it  "provided  a  shield  behind 
which  the  anti-Communist  forces  found  the 
courage  and  capacity  to  stage  their  counter- 
coup  "  In  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
Mr  Shaplen  writes  that  the  Communist  coup 
failed  in  Indonesia  largely  because  It  was 
staged  several  years  ahead  of  its  originally 
planned  date,  and  that  its  timetable  was 
advanced  because  of  the  unexpected  U.S. 
resolution  in  Vietnam. 

Even  more  important,  the  Vietnamese  war 
may  be  taking  its  toll  of  mainland  China's 
ambitions.  "Bv  frustrating  the  'people's  war' 
which  Mao  fse-tung  proclaims  invincible, 
the  American  effort  in  Vietnam  has  cast 
doubt  on  every  aspect  of  (Mao's)  doctrine." 
China-watcher  Robert  S.  Elegant  writes  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  "The  antl-Maolsts  do 
not  wish  to  pursue  a  policy  which  would  put 
them  on  a  collision  course  with  tlie  United 
States.  They  have  learned  from  American 
resolution   that  we   are  no  'paper  tiger.'  " 

Mr.  Elegant  adds,  "If  the  Chinese  had  at- 
tained possession  of  a  formidable  nuclear 
arsenal  in  the  eariy  1970s  still  believing 
themselves  invincible  and  still  determined 
to  liberate  the  entire  world,  a  nuclear  con- 
flict would  have  been  most  likely."  The  on- 
going shift  m  their  attitude  "already  has 
reduced  the  danger  of  a  nviclear  confronta- 
tion and  may  prove  highly  beneficial  for 
both  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world." 

No  run  of  favorable  events  in  the  rest  of 
Asia,  of  course,  would  necessarily  vindicate 
everything  that  has  been  done  In  the  war. 
The"  benefits  are  those  of  a  resolute  stand, 
which  might  have  been  accomplished  else- 
where at  less  terrible  cost.  Indeed,  China 
might  have  fallen  of  her  own  weight  even 
if  the  U.S.  had  abstained  from  Asia. 

For  that  matter,  the  trends  the  above 
analysts  cite  do  not  necessarily  dictate  con- 
tinuing the  war  forever  and  at  whatever 
cost.  The  benefits  must  be  weighed  against 
their  price.  Within  Vietnam  no  end  is  yet 
in  sight,  and  America  cannot  be  expected  to 
cope  indefinitely  with  the  drain  on  Us  young 
men.  Its  resources  and  its  social  fabric. 

Any  decision  that  the  price  has  become 
loo  high,  though,  should  come  only  from 
sober  calculation.  It  should  not  come  from 
a  fit  of  national  despair,  however  under- 
standable those  periodic  seizures  may  be. 
For  despair  sees  only  the  obvious,  which  Is 
the  Immediate  sacrifice  Involved  in  contin- 
uing the  war.  It  overlooks  the  less  immediate 
but  nonetheless  real  sacrifice  involved  in  any 
settlement  which  risks  reversing  the  current 
trends  in  Asia. 

Even  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  war 
will  certainly  not  usher  In  a  millennium,  but 
It  Is  myopic  to  conclude  It  can  accomplish 
nothing  at  all.  If  the  war  Is  being  fought 
to  contain  Communist  China  and  to  stabilize 
non-Communist  Asia— and  we  have  always 
thought  it  is— then  there  Is  no  lack  of  evi- 
dence It  Is  helping  to  accomplish  Its  over- 
riding purpose. 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10509)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  that  tlie 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
9,  31,  37,  and  67  to  the  biU,  and  con- 
curred therein  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  House 
insisted  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  43, 
56,  and  63  to  the  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee  of   conference    on   the   disagreeing 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE.  AND  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No,  556, 
H.R.  10345. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  10345)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  f.'om  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  brief  remarks  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciaiT,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fairly  good  bill.  The 
amounts  recommended  for  the  various 
departments  and  related  agencies  are, 
in  mv  judgment,  considered  sufficient  to 
meet"  the  estimated  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal 1968.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  acti\ities  have  been 
operating  under  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  the  past  3  months  and  that  the 
allowances  recommended  for  the  items 
are  sufficient  to  cover  so-called  manda- 
toiT  increases  and  will  provide  for  on- 
going programs  from  1967. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  amouiit  of 
the  bill  is  S2. 135. 870. 500.  It  is  S161.932,- 
695    under   the   total   budget   estimates 
considered  by  the  committee.  That  is  a 
reduction  of  around  9  percent  under  the 
budget.  Hearings  were  held  over  a  pe- 
riod of  9  days  and  were  confined  mainly 
to  requests  aggregating  $79,805,000  above 
the    House    allowance.    The    committer 
concluded  that  $20,998,000  of  the  over- 
all request  was  justified  and  also  that 
decreases  totaling  S29. 154.000  were  valid 
in  other  items,  thereby  effecting  an  $8.- 
156,000  reduction  below  the  House  bill. 
Included  in  the  Senate  allowance  is 
the  sum  of  $3,550,000  that  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House  but  involved  or  was 
covered   bv    supplemental    budget    esti- 
mates submitted  direct  to  the  Senate, 
and  included  in  this  supplemental  al- 
lowance were  two  items  which  the  com- 
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mlttee  considered  were  well  Justified, 
namelv.  $2,500,000  to  permit  the  State 
Department  to  finance  the  emergency 
evacuation  costs  of  American  citizens 
from  the  disturbed  areas  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa,  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, for  expenses  to  carry  out  title  2  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966. 

The  first  of  these  items,  which  is  S^.- 
500,000,  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  original  budget  was  submitted 
because  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  had 
not  developed  at  that  time.  Therefore, 
when  it  came  it  created  an  emergency 
and  this  money  had  to  be  expended. 

A  brief  summary  of  items  considered 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  Members 
follows: 

For  the  State  Department,  the  com- 
mittee added  $3,905,000.  Included  in  this 
sum  was  $980,000  to  provide  $300,000  for 
additional  personnel  in  the  Passport  Of- 
fice. $500,000  for  overseas  wage  and  price 
increases,  and  $100,000  to  wind  up  tariff 
negotiation  activities  in  Geneva.  Also 
allowed  was  $260,000  to  complete  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  channel  relocation  of  the 
Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  as  author- 
ized in  the  Chamizal  settlement;  $165,- 
000  for  the  International  Fisheries  Com- 
missions; and  $2,500,000  to  provide  for 
the  emergency  evacuation  costs  as  men- 
tioned above.  For  the  mutual  educa- 
tional aiid  cultural  exchange  activities 
the  committee  considered  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $46  million  as  sufficient  to 
mount  the  various  programs  of  the 
agency  in  fiscal  1968,  and  increased  the 
foreign  currency  limitation  from  $23.5 
million  to  $25  million,  as  testimony  in- 
dicated this  amount  could  be  utilized  by 
the  agency. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
committee  approved  $1,000,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  carry  out  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966, 
and  reduced  the  House  allowance  from 
$10  milUon  to  $7.5  mUlion  for  expenses 
of  the  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1968.  It  was  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  committee  that 
such  allowance  was  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  programs  in  1968.  The  committee 
recommendation  of  $7.5  million  is  $250,- 
000  over  the  amount  appropriated  for 
1967.  I  would  like  to  state  also  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  is  now  considering  leg- 
islation which  could  absorb  the  existing 
program  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Act  of 
1968. 

( At  this  poiiit.  Mr.  Hollincs  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  changes  in  nine 
of  the  appropriations  allowed  by  the 
House.  These  changes,  resulting  in  a  de- 
crease of  $10,097,000,  are  detailed  in  the 
committee  report  beginning  at  page  15. 
Eight  of  the  nine  items  concern  modest 
increases  totaling  $14,903,000.  whereas 
one  item  In  the  amount  of  $25  million 
represents  a  decrease  from  $95  million  to 
$70  million  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  pro- 
gram. The  committee  found  that  the 
lesser  sum,  $70  million,  together  with  the 
carryover  funds  from  fiscal   1967,  was 
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sufficient  to  finance  projects  approved 
through  June  30.  1968. 

Included  in  the  committee  Increases 
for  the  Commerce  Department  are  the 
following  items  believed  to  be  of  signif- 
icance to  the  Members. 

For  the  VS.  Travel  Service  the  com- 
mittee added  $1,000,000  to  provide  a  total 
of  $4,000,000  for  operations  in  fiscal  1968. 
This  is  the  same  allowance  as  provided 
for  in  196'  and  although  it  is  $700,000 
under  thi  r  idget  request,  it  was  con- 
sidered ample  to  finance  the  on-going 
programs  in  the  promotion  of  tourism  to 
the  United  States. 

For  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  the  committee  rec- 
ommended a  total  increase  of  $9,353,000 
over  the  House  allowance  in  the  appro- 
priations for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  and  facilities, 
equipment,  and  construction.  Included 
in  this  sum  are  funds  for  the  worldwide 
seismological  network,  the  full  request 
for  hurricane  and  tornado,  agriculture 
weather,  and  fire  weather,  as  well  as 
funds  for  the  nationwide  natural  disas- 
ter warning  system.  Some  fmads  were 
also  provided  for  expansion  of  the  avia- 
tion weather  service  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  and  priority  items  in  the  ma- 
rine environment  activities.  In  allowing 
the  increases  in  the  three  appropriation 
items  for  ESSA,  consideration  was  given 
to  the  priority  of  appeal  items  presented 
by  the  Department  and  the  savings  due 
to  the  restrictions  of  operations  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

For  the  Office  of  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices the  committee  approved  $8  million, 
an  increase  of  $1,500,000  over  the  House 
allowance  but  a  reduction  of  $3  million 
under  the  1968  request.  The  allowance, 
however,  is  $2,500,000  over  the  1967  ap- 
propriation, or  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 30  percent.  The  allowance  ap- 
peared to  be  ample  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  State-designated  agencies  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  of  economic 
growth  in  the  State  by  placing  the  find- 
ings of  science  in  the  hands  of  American 
enterprise. 

For  the  Judiciary  the  committee  made 
a  net  decrease  of  $50,000  in  the  sum  total 
of  appropriations.  This  decrease  was  re- 
flected in  two  of  the  items;  namely,  a  de- 
crease of  $100,000  in  the  appropriation 
for  fees  of  jurors  and  commissioners, 
offset  in  part  by  an  increase  allowed  for 
the  customs  court  of  $50,000,  a  new  item 
presented  direct  to  the  Senate  because  of 
an  increased  caseload  of  the  court. 

I  would  commend  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  page  25  of  the  report  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. The  committee  expressed  a  grave 
concern  with  the  congested  calendar  con- 
ditions and  long  delays  in  the  disposition 
of  several  criminal  cases  in  certain  of  the 
courts  of  the  Federal  system  and  urged 
that  steps  be  taken  to  alleviate  such 
conditions.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
judges  in  the  courts  affected  could  have 
longer  court  hours  and  shorter  vacations, 
and  if  additional  persormel  were  needed 
in  this  regard,  the  committee  would  be 
receptive  to  a  request  for  a  supplemental 
estimate. 

For  the  US.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  the  committee  recom- 
mended $9,500,000,  an  Increase  of  $500,- 


000  over  the  House  allowance  and  last 
year's  appropriation.  Although  the  allow- 
ance Is  $500,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest, it  was  considered  sufficient  for 
planned  program  operations  and  contract 
research  in  fiscal  1968. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
US.  Information  Agency  the  commit- 
tee aUowed  $157,119,000,  an  increase  of 
$640,000  above  the  House  recommenda- 
tion. Here  again,  the  allowance  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  expenses  of  the 
Agency  to  carry  out  its  planned  programs 
in"" fiscal  1968,  and  for  the  special  foreign 
currency  program  of  the  salaries  and  ex- 
pense item,  the  committee  provided  $8,- 
604  000,  a  reduction  of  $1,554,000  from 
theHousc  allowance.  The  Agency  advised 
the  reduced  amount  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  expenses  payable  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies, which  the  Treasury  Department 
determined  to  be  excess  to  normal  re- 
quirements, in  fiscal  1968. 

For  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  the  committee  recommends 
$295,000.  This  sum  is  $35,000  under  ths 
1968  estimate  and  is  the  same  amount 
allowed  by  the  House.  On  July  24,  1967, 
the  Senate  passed  Senate  Resolution  145. 
This  resolution  directed  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  or  a  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  to  investigate  the 
functions  and  duties  of  this  Board  and 
to  include  in  its  report  on  the  bill  now 
pending  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. These  are  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee report  at  pages  32  and  33.  Also, 
testimonj-  on  this  matter  will  be  found 
at  pages  1020  through  1077  of  the  her.r- 

ings.  ^  ^^.  , 

After  full  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  committee  believes  that  the 
withholding  of  appropriations  for  this 
agency  is  not  a  solution  to  the  workload 
problem  or  determinative  of  whether  or 
not  the  duties,  functions,  and  property 
of  the  Board  should  be  transferred  to 
another  department  or  agency,  or  be 
abolished.  The  solution  to  any  of  these 
problems  requires  legislation.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  S.  2171  is  pending  on  the 
Senate  calendar.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
remove  some  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  courts.  Still  another  bill.  S  2146, 
is  also  pending  on  the  calendar.  This  bill 
seeks  to  abolish  the  Board  and  transfer 
its  functions  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. ^         , 

Because  of  the  fact  that  some  type  of 
legislation  is  required  and  that  legisla- 
tion is  before  the  Senate,  the  committee 
recommends  the  House  allowance.  If  the 
authority  of  the  Board  is  broadened,  the 
appropriation  will  be  needed.  If  the 
Board  is  abolished,  there  wUl  be  some 
savings  In  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  general,  over- 
all statement  respecting  the  contents  of 
the  appropriation  bill.  Most  of  the  items 
were  carefully  considered,  and  I  believe 
that  the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  be  sustained. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  this  appropriations  bill. 
That  subcommittee  not  only  worked  long 
and  hard  in  its  hearings  and  markup  of 
the  bill,  but  It  also  did  an  excellent  job  in 
holding  the  line.  The  subcommittee's 
staff  was  of  invaluable  assistance  in  our 
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exploration  of  the  requests  for  funds  In 
attempting  to  provide  what  is  necessary 
for  departmental  programs  and  adminis- 
tration but  within  the  bounds  of  fairness 
to  the  taxpayers  who  provide  those  funds. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McCLELLAN]  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  his  leadership  and  management  of 
this  legislation.  In  his  floor  statement,  he 
has  thoroughly  covered  the  individual 
items  in  the  bill  so  well  that  no  elabora- 
tion or  repetition  is  required  from  me  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. ^     ,   „  w 

A  point  of  interest  to  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  on  this  bill  is  the  11th 
hour  downward  revision  of  the  original 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
following  a  late  night  visit  to  the  White 
House.  Both  the  extremely  tardy  timing 
of  this  action  and  the  action  itself  are 
unusual. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  in  view  of 
the  White  House  release  of  August  17. 

1967  entitled   "Sumimer  Review  of  the 

1968  Budget."  which  stated  in  part: 
We  have  set  up  machinery  so  that  as  each 

appropriation  Is  enacted  the  Administration 
will  review  It,  Item  by  Item,  to  determine  how 
much  expenditure  reduction  or  deferral  can 
be  accomplished. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  were  able 
to  find  even  further  areas  that  could  be 
reduced  even  after  the  llth-hour  down- 
ward revision  dictated  by  the  \^Tiite 
House  to  the  I>epartment  of  Commerce. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  economy 
can  continue  to  be  shared  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  and  that  it 
will  not  soon  fade  away.  But  also  let  us 
hope  that  the  executive  department  can 
be  more  efficient  in  its  budget  plaiming 
and  presentation  and  be  able  to  avoid 
llth-hour  actions  and  revisions. 

After  the  flnal  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, should  the  President  find  areas 
for  further  reductions  through  the  ma- 
chinery announced  in  the  White  House 
release  of  August  17,  1967,  I  urge  that 
he  instruct  the  departments  and  agencies 
to  keep  the  Appropriations  committees 
promptly  informed,  either  on  a  monthly 
or  quarterly  basis,  as  to  how  much  addi- 
tional reductions  or  deferrals  can  be 
made  by  area  and  program. 

In  fact,  to  prove  our  own  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  goal  of  economy,  I 
propose  that  in  the  event  such  notifica- 
tion is  not  given  that  we  include  in  future 
legislation  a  general  provision  requiring 
such  reporting. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded,  for  the  pm-poses  of  amend- 
ment, as  original  text,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  of  the  agreement 
to  this  request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  6,  after  the  word  "aids", 
strllte  out  "$193,150,000"  and  insert  "$194,- 
130,000". 

On  page  4,  line  25.  after  "(31  U.S.C.  107)". 
strike  out  "»1, 600,000"  and  Insert  "$4,100,000, 


of  which  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
may  be  uansferred  to  the  appropriation 
under  this  heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1967". 

On  page  9.  line  6,  after  "1964".  strike  out 
"$2  500,000"  and  Insert  "$2,760,000'. 

On  page  11.  line  10,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", strike  out  "$1,975,000"  and  Insert 
"$2, 140,000". 

On  page  12,  line  5.  after  the  word  "than  . 
strike  out  $23,500,000"  and  insert  "$25,000.- 
000". 

On  page  16,  line  24.  after  the  word  "there- 
with", strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insert 
"$7,500,000". 

On  page  20,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Code", 
strike  out  "$61,000,000"  and  Insert  "$62,000.- 
000". 

Ou  page  24.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
strike  out  $20,000,000"  and  Insert  "$21,000.- 
000". 

On  page  25,  line  5,  after  "1965".  strike  out 
"$95,000,000"  and  insert  "$70,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  19,  after  the  word  "abroad", 
strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert  "$4,000,- 
000". 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "$105,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$110,846,000". 

On  page  28.  line  18,  after  the  word  "in- 
strumentation", strike  out  "$24,000,000"  and 
insert  "$26,997,000". 

On  page  29,  line  13.  after  the  word  "facul- 
ties", strike  out  "$5,200,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,710,000". 

On  p.age  30,  line  14,  after  "(15  U.S.C. 
278dl",  strike  out  "$31,750,000"  and  Insert 
"$33,750,000". 

On  page  31,  line  8,  after  the  word  "States  ', 
strike  out  "$240,000"  and  Insert  "$290,000". 

On  page  31,  line  13,  after  "(79  Stat.  679)", 
strike  out  "$6,500,000"  and  Insert 
"SB.000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  25,  after  the  word  "court". 

strike  out  "$1,430,000"  and  Insert  "$1,480,000". 

On  page  41,  line  7,  after  "section  3041", 

strike   out   "$7,900,000"   and   Insert   "$7,800.- 

000". 

On  page  49,  line  13,  after  "(22  U.S.C.  25«9 
(a))",  strike  out  "$9,000,000"  and  insert 
"$9,500,000". 

On  page  51,  line  20.  after  the  word  "or- 
ganizations", strike  out  "$156,479,000"  and 
Insert  "$157. 119,000". 

On  page  53,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
strike  out  "$10,158,000"  and  Insert  $8,604.- 
000". 

On  page  56,  after  line  12,  strike  out: 
"Sec.  704.  Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  money  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  only  to  the 
extent  that  expendlttire  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
ninety-five  per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate 
net  expenditures  estimated  therefor  in  the 
budget  for  1968  (H.  Doc.  15)." 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  two  perfecting  or  clarify  amend- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  I  send 
them  to  the  desk  and  ask  the  clerk  to 
state  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed,  on  page  31,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "including,"  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "modiflcation  of  a  boiler  plant, 
and". 

On  page  29,  line  9,  after  the  word  "fa- 
cilities," to  insert  the  following:  "pur- 
chase of  one  aircraft;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc?  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
assume  the  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed,  on  page  13,  line  15.  after  "Sec 
105."  to  insert  "(ai". 

On  page  13.  between  lines  17  and  18.  to 
insert  the  followirig: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tha',  the 
United  States  government  through  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  Nations,  having 
advocated  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, should  initiate  and  support  in  the 
United  Nations  economic  sanctions  against 
North  Viet  Nam  at  whose  hands  the  United 
States  has  suffered  55.888  casualties  during 
the  first  nine  montlis  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  first  invite  attention  to  page  13  of  the 
bill.  The  Senate  will  note  that  section 
105  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations. 

That  is  already  in  the  bill.  That  was 
put  in  the  bill  some  time  ago  by  the  Sen- 
ate, acting  in  its  capacity,  and  imder  its 
responsibility,  to  help  formulate  foreign 
policy. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  clerk's  desk  would  be  section  105'a). 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  another  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
budget  presents  one  of  the  few  opportu- 
nities to  focus  attention  on  two  matters 
about  which  I  am  greatly  concerned. 
The  two  are  related,  although  contradic- 
tory. 

One  is  the  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—with U.S.  leadership— in  decree- 
ing economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
The  second  is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  economic  sanctions 
against  North  Vietnam. 

Rhodesia  is  a  nation  at  peace.  North 
Vietnam  is  at  war  with  the  United  States 
and.  during  the  past  9  months,  has 
inflicted  55,888  casualties  on  our  troops. 
Mr.  President,  in  November  1965.  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
actively  supported  a  British  resolution 
condemning  the  countn--  of  Rhodesia  as 
a  "threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curitv."  and  calling  on  the  Security 
Council  to  take  steps  to  put  an  end  to 
Rhodesian  independence. 

Pursuant  to  that  resolution,  this  Gov- 
ernment severed  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
Smith  government,  and  called  for  a  vol- 
untar>-  boycott  of  Rhodesian  products. 
As  a  result  of  those  sanctions.  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Rhodesia  were  reduced  from  $23 
million  in  1965  to  less  than  $7  million  in 
1966. 

These  voluntary  sanctions  worked 
great  hardships  on  the  Rhodesian  people, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  the 
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downfall  of  the  Smith  government.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Security  Council  met 
again  on  December  16,  1966,  to  consider 
its  next  logical  step — the  imposition  of 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  under  ar- 
ticle 41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  again  actively 
supported  this  measure,  assuring  the 
Council  that  the  United  States  would, 
to  use  his  words,  "apply  the  full  force 
of  our  law  to  implementing  this  deci- 
sion." The  Council  voted  to  invoke 
article  41— the  first  such  vote,  and  the 
only  such  vote,  for  mandatory  sanctions 
in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  promptly  complied. 
President  Johnson  Issued  an  Executive 
order  on  January  5.  1967,  declaring  it  to 
be  a  criminal  offense  for  any  American  to 
engage  in  the  Import  of  a  wide  range  of 
Rhodesian  products,  and  severely  re- 
stricting U.S.  exports  to  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  an  economic  boycott  Is 
a  hostile  act.  Not  only  does  it  inflict  great 
hardships  on  the  embargoed  country,  but 
it  can  lead  to  even  more  serious  and  dan- 
gerous actions. 

Let  us  ask.  What  is  the  next  logical  step 
for  the  Security  Council  should  manda- 
tory economic  sanctions  fail  to  bring 
about  the  collapse  of  the  Smith  govern- 
ment, as  it  appears  certain  they  will 
fail?  Article  42  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  makes  it  clear  what  that  next 
step  may  be : 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  tor  In  Article  41  would  be 
Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inadequate. 
It  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea.  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 
Such  action  may  Include  demonstrations, 
blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air.  sea 
or  land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  economic 
sanctions  have  proved  inadequate  and 
that  armed  force  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  down  the  present  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  has  led  to  strong  new  demands 
that  the  Security  Council  proceed  to 
take  this  next  step  and  invoke  armed 
sanctions;  namely,  military  action, 
against  Rhodesia  under  article  42  of  the 
Charter. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  has 
joined  in  condemning  Rhodesia  as  a 
threat  to  world  peace,  and  it  has  partic- 
ipated fully  in  every  action  against  Rho- 
desia that  has  been  ordered  by  the 
United  Nations  thus  far. 

What  is  more,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
has  asserted: 

We  shall  continue  to  proceed  step-by-step, 
weighing  both  the  legality  and  the  wisdom 
of  each  step  as  we  go  In  the  light  of  the 
Situation  and  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. 

I  think  the  situation  speaks  for  itself. 
Rhodesia  has  maintained  its  independ- 
ence for  nearly  2  years  despite  the 
United  Nations  economic  and  diplo- 
matic boycott. 

As  for  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
Ambassador  Goldberg  has  already  made 
It  abundantly  clear  that  he  believes  the 
charter  provides  every  legal  and  moral 
justification  for  United  Nations  actions 
against  Rhodesia.  So  what  is  the  next 


step  in  this  Goverrunent's  Rhodesian  po- 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  has  given  a  clear  answer  to  that 
question: 

If  strangulation  does  not  work,  the  same 
Incantation  by  the  Security  Council— that 
Rhodesia  threatens  a  breach  of  the  peace — 
should  require  the  members  to  Join  In  an 
armed  crusade  against  Salisbury  and  throw 
all  southern  Africa  into  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  should  make  it 
clear  to  the  administration  that  next 
step  should  not  be  taken.  This  Govern- 
ment should  not  become  involved  in  any 
sanctions  involving  the  application  of 
armed  force  against  Rhodesia.  This 
country  must  not  become  involved  in  an 
African  "Vietnam." 

There  is  little  justification  for  this 
Government's  participation  in  the  ac- 
tions already  taken  against  Rhodesia. 
Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of 
that  Government's  policies  is  beside  the 
point.  The  dispute  between  Rhodesia  and 
Great  Britain  is  an  internal  matter  to  be 
settled  by  those  two  countries. 

The  Government  of  Rhodesia,  unable 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  terms  upon  which  it  would 
achieve  full  self-government,  unilaterally 
declared  its  independence  in  November 
1965,  Only  one  other  colony  in  history 
had  broken  away  from  Great  Britain  in 
this  manner  and  that  was  the  United 
States,  in  1776. 

There  is  even  less  justification,  I  feel, 
for  the  finding  that  Rhodesia  continues 
to  constitute  a  threat  to  International 
peace  and  seciu"ity. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  totally  un- 
founded charge  fabricated  to  lend  a 
thread  of  plausibility  to  the  unprece- 
dented Security  Council  action  against 
Rhodesia.  Can  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  any  reasonable  American,  believe 
that  Rhodesia  represents  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world? 

Not  only  does  Rhodesia  lack  the  re- 
sources to  pose  a  threat  to  international 
security,  but  no  evidence  of  any  kind  was 
presented  during  the  United  Nations  de- 
bate to  show  that  Rhodesia  even  contem- 
plated aggression  against  its  neighbors. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  Rho- 
desia was  condemned  as  a  threat  to 
world  peace  not  for  any  aggression  on  her 
part,  but  because  some  of  her  neighbors 
threatened  to  resort  to  armed  action  to 
put  an  end  to  Rhodesian  independence. 
Mr.  President,  by  this  upside-down 
logic,  the  state  of  Israel  would  have  been 
condemned  as  the  aggressor  in  the  Middle 
East  because  its  mere  existence  as  an 
independent  state  offended  some  of  its 
Arab  neighbors. 

By  the  same  logic,  the  victim  of  a  rob- 
bei-y  would  be  put  in  jail,  not  tlie  thief, 
because  it  was  the  victim's  valuables  that 
tempted  the  thief. 

Mr.  President,  this  Government  is  em- 
barked on  a  dangerous  coui-se  in  its  pol- 
icy toward  Rhodesia.  The  actions  it  has 
taken  have  been  without  reference  to 
congressional  discussion  or  advice.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  raise  the  issue  in  the 
Senate  today.  In  point  of  fact,  all  of  the 
actions  taken  by  this  Government  with 
regard  to  Rhodesia  were  taken  while 
Congress  was  out  of  session. 


The  United  Nations  is  now  in  session. 
Already  there  have  been  forceful  de- 
mands that  the  Sectirity  Council  take 
the  next  step;  namely,  that  of  invoking 
armed  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

I  believe  the  American  people  should 
fully  imderstand  the  kind  of  situation  we 
have  got  ourselves  into  with  our  policy 
toward  Rhodesia. 

First,  it  was  condemnation.  This  was 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  voluntary 
sanctions,  then  by  mandatory  sanctions. 
Now,  we  have  reached  a  point  where  this 
Government  must  back  oflf  or  take  the 
next  step;  namely,  armed  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

Unless  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress are  alert  to  the  dangers  of  the 
com-se  we  are  following,  we  may  find  our- 
selves facing  another  "Vietnam  In  Africa. 
Mr.  President,  my  second  concern  is 
the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  pay 
any  heed  to  the  real  threat  to  world 
peace — the  aggression  of  North  'Vietnam 
against  its  southern  neighbor.  That  is  the 
point  to  which  the  amendment  which  has 
just  been  reported  is  directed. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  has  refused  to 
press  for  United  Nations  consideration  of 
the  "Vietnam  question,  but  instead  has 
engaged  in  an  unjustified  and  unjust  at- 
tack on  the  peaceful  country  of  Rhodesia. 
How  can  the  United  States  justify 
demanding  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  and  refuse  to  seek  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  against  North  "Vietnam, 
at  whose  hands  the  United  States  has 
suffered  55,888  casualties  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1967?  I  think  it  Is  right 
significant,  Mr.  President,  that  from  that 
date,  this  past  January  5,  when  the 
President  declared  an  economic  boycott 
against  Rhodesia,  a  nation  at  peace,  up 
until  today,  the  American  people  have 
suffered  more  than  55.000  casualties  at 
the  hands  of  North  Vietnam,  against 
which  country  no  sanctions  whatsoever 
have  been  sought  by  our  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Those  casualties  were  suffered  in  com- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  South  Vietnam, 
which  our  Government  and  the  members 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion have  declared  to  be  the  victim  of 
aggression  by  its  northern  neighbor. 

Mr.  President,  240  ships  flying  the 
flaas  of  United  Nations  members  deliv- 
ered cargo  to  the  port  of  Haiphong  dur- 
ing the  year  1966.  It  is  too  early  to  obtain 
figures  for  1967.  but  Adm.  U.  S.  G.  Sharp. 
commander  in  chief  of  all  U.S.  Pacific 
forces,  has  stated  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  shipping  into  the  North 
Vietnamese  port  of  Haiphong. 

He  said  that  there  was  a  fourfold  in- 
crease in  shipping  through  that  port  in 
June  1967  over  June  1966. 

If  we  hope  ever  to  get  this  war  in 
Vietnam  over  with— and,  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  that  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  get  it  over  with  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time— we  must  exert  every  type  of 
financial  and  diplomatic  pressure  against 
those  other  nations,  to  keep  them  from 
trading  with  and  carrying  cargo  to  the 
enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

So  I  ask  again.  How  can  the  United 
States  justify  its  demand  for  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  against  the  peaceful 
country  of  Rhodesia  when  it  does  noth- 
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Ing  in  the  United  Nations  to  bring  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam? 

The  United  Nations  was  designed  to 
help  keep  the  peace.  "Vietnam,  not  Rho- 
desia, is  where  the  action  is.  That  is 
where  the  war  is.  And  Vietnam  is  where 
the  United  Nations  should  direct  its 
efforts. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  keep 
troops  In  Vietnam,  I  feel  we  must  use 
every  diplomatic  and  financial  pressure 
available  to  us  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
speedy  and  honorable  conclusion.  Eco- 
nomic sanctions  by  the  United  Nations 
would  be  one  additional  pressure. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted would  seek  economic  sanctions 
from  United  Nations  members  against 
North  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
reasonable  and  fair  thing  to  ask. 

Our  country  and  its  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  have  established  the 
precedents  and  have  sought  and  ob- 
tained sanctions,  and  mandatory  sanc- 
tions are  now  In  effect  against  the  peace- 
ful country  of  Rhodesia. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  our  Goverrunent, 
through  Its  representative  at  the  United 
Nations,  seeks  mandatory,  economic 
sanctions  against  North  Vietnam,  a  na- 
tion with  which  our  country  is  now  at 
war. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNCS  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  much  prefer  to  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal If  It  were  presented  in  the  natiu^e 
of  a  separate  resolution.  But  since  the 
bill  contains  a  section  declaring  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  Government  should  not  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  as  a  representative  of  China,  I 
assume  that  this  amendment  to  that  sec- 
tion is  germane  and  can  be  offered. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  amendment,  and  I  shall 
support  it,  although  I  should  have  much 
preferred  that  the  matter  be  presented 
as  a  separate  resolution.  However,  under 
the  circumstances,  since  I  think  the 
amendment  Is  germane  and  embodies 
sentiments  that  I  share,  along  with  many 
other  Senators,  I  shall  support  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  clerk 
may  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  The  clerk  will 
restate  the  am^idment. 


The  Legislativk  Clerk.  On  page  13. 
between  lines  17  and  18,  it  Is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  government  through  Its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  Nations,  having  ad- 
vocated economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
should  Initiate  and  support  In  the  Jnited 
Nations  economic  sanctions  against  North 
Viet  Nam  at  whose  hands  the  United  States 
has  suffered  55.888  casualties  during  the  flrst 
nine  months  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Adcen]  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  .announced — yeas  74, 
nays  15.  as  follows: 

[No.  292  Leg.) 
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Hatfield 
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Tower 

Javits 

Nelson 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  to  offer  as  amendatory  text  to  the 
bill  the  substance  of  the  bill  now  on  the 
calendar  and  reported  by  the  Comjnit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  which  deals  with 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
and  its  authority. 

This  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was 
filed  last  week.  It  is.  therefore,  timely 
and  in  order. 

In  connection  therewith,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  those  technical 
modifications  which  resulted  from  errors 
in  printing  the  bill.  They  are  all  techni- 
cal in  character,  relating  mainly  to  the 
naming  of  sections  and  paragraphs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  repeat  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  just  for  modifica- 
tions because  of  printing  errors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Technical  questions: 
yes.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modifications  are  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  18,  page  3.  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  20.  page  3,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  That  portion  of  section  10  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  which 
precedes  subparagraph  ( 1 )  thereof  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  the  subsection 
designation  "(a) ". 

Beginning  with  line  10.  page  4.  strike  out 
all  t«  and  including  the  words  "so  as  to  read" 
in  line  13.  page  4,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  Beginning  with  the  claiise  designa- 
tion '  ( 1 ) '  contained  In  section  11  ( a )  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  strike  out 
all  of  that  subsection  down  to  and  Including 
the  words  'register  under  section  7',  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following". 

Beginning  with  line  16,  page  4.  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  the  words  "so  as  to  read" 
in  line  18,  page  4,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following ; 

"Sec.  7.  Beginning  with  the  clause  designa- 
tion '(1)'  contained  in  section  11  (b)  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  strike  out 
all  of  that  subsection  down  to  and  including 
the  words  'register  under  section  7',  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays — at  this  moment, 
I  will  take  only  a  few  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  Is  the  Senator  sub- 
mitting the  amendment  for  considera- 
tion, or 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  motion  with  an 
amendment,  but  the  rest  are  modifica- 
tions on  which  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent, because  they  are  only  technical  in 
nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  motion. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  gives  notice  in  writing  of 
his  intention  to  move  to  suspend  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  bill  H.R.  10345,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judici- 
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ary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  48,  between  lines  15  and  16.  In- 
sert the  following :  That  section  2  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  is  hereby- 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  following 
paragraph  (15),  a  new  paragraph,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(16)  The  findings  of  fact  contained  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (15)  of  this  section 
are  reiterated.  Recent  court  decisions  In- 
volving the  registration  provisions  of  this  Act 
make  It  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  such  Act  without 
the  requirements  of  registration.  Disclosure 
of  Communist  organizations  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Communist-action  organizations  as 
provided  herein  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  national  welfare." 

Sec  2.  Section  5  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  changing  that  part  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof  beginning  with  the  first  word 
of  the  subsection  and  continuing  down  to 
subptiragraph  (ll  thereof,  so  as  to  read: 

"(a)  When  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  determining  any  organization 
to  be  a  Communist-action  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  it  shall  be 
Xinlawful — " 

(b)  By  changing  that  part  of  subparagraph 

(1)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  which  precedes 
( A )  so  as  to  read : 

"( 1 )  For  any  member  of  such  organization, 
with  knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final  order 
of  the  Board — ". 

(c)  By  changing  that  part  of  subparagraph 

(2)  of  subsection  la)  thereof  which  precedes 
(A)  so  as  to  read: 

"(2)  For  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  defense  facility,  with 
knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final  order  of 
the  Board — ". 

Sec  3  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  caption  to  section  9  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  is  amended 
BO  as  to  read:   "records  of  final  orders  of 

THE     board;      Pt-BLIC     INSPECTION:      REPORTS     TO 
PRESIDENT    AND   CONGRESS.";    and 

Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  so  as 
to  read:  . 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Board  shall  keep  and 
maintain  records,  which  shall  be  open  to 
public  Inspection,  giving  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  organizations  as  to  which,  and 
individuals  as  to  whom,  there  are  in  effect 
final  orders  of  the  Board  issued  pursuant  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsections  (g) 
through  (J),  inclusive,  of  section  13,  or  sub- 
section (f»  of  section  13A. 

"(b)  Copies  of  the  reports  and  orders  of 
the  Board  so  issued  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Board  to  any  person  upon  request  and 
upon  the  payment  of  the  reasonable  costs 
thereof  as  then  currently  fi.xed  by  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June 
1  of  each  year  (and  at  any  other  time  when 
requested  by  either  House  by  resolution)  a 
report  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
organizations  as  to  which,  and  all  individuals 
as  to  whoan.  there  are  in  effect  such  final  or- 
ders of  the  Board." 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  That  portion  of  section  10  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  which 
precedes  subparagraph  (1)  thereof  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:". 

"Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  orga- 
nization with  respect  to  which  there  is  in 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determin- 
ing it  to  be  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion or  a  Communist-front  organization — " 

(b)  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  ( 1 )  thereof  Is  amended 
to  read:  "Disseminated  by  .  an  orga- 
nization determined  by  final  order  of  the 
Subversive  Actvltlee  Control  Board  to  be  a 
Communist organization;". 


(c)  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (2)  thereof  is  amended 
to  read:  "The  following  program  is  sponsored 

by an  organization  determined  by  final 

order  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  be  a  Communist organiza- 
tion." 

"Sec.  6.  Beginning  with  the  clause  desig- 
nation •(!)'  contained  in  section  11(a)  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  strike 
out  all  of  that  subsection  down  to  and  In- 
cluding the  words  'register  under  section  7', 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
•there  is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
determining  such  organization  to  be  a  Com- 
munlst-Mtion  or  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization.' " 

"Sec.  7.  Beginning  with  the  clause  desig- 
nation '(1)'  contained  In  section  11  (b)  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  strike 
out  all  of  that  subsection  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  words  'register  under  section  7', 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•there  Is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
determining  such  organization  to  be  a  Ccm- 
munist-actlon  or  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization.' " 

Sec.  8.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  12  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"(2)  Upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  13(a)  of  this  title, 
or  by  any  individual  under  section  13(b)  of 
this  title,  to  determine  whether  any  indi- 
vidual Is  a  member  of  any  organization  as  to 
which  there  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  such  organization  to  be 
a  Communist-action  organization." 

Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

"(a)  (I)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
Is  a  Communist-action  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  he  shall  file 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  organi- 
zation a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  organization  is  a  Communist-action 
organization  or  a  Communist-front  organi- 
zation, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(II)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  Individual  is  a 
member  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
finally  determined  under  this  section  to  be  a 
Communist-action  organization,  he  shall  file 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  individ- 
ual a  petition  for  a  determination  that  such 
individual  is  a  member  of  such  organization. 
Each  petition  under  part  (i)  or  part  (II)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  verified  under  oath, 
and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  Attorney  General  relies  in 
support  of  his  prayer  for  the  issuance  of  such 
order." 

(b)  By  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(b)  Any  organization  as  to  which  there 
is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  deter- 
mining it  to  be  a  Commimlst  organization, 
and  any  Individual  as  to  whom  there  Is  In 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
him  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communist-action 
organization  may,  not  more  often  than  once 
in  each  calendar  year,  file  with  the  Board 
and  serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  peti- 
tion for  a  determination  that  such  organiza- 
tion no  longer  Is  a  Communist  organization 
(in  the  case  of  an  organization  which  has 
been  determined  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  be  one  of  the  types  of  Com- 
munist organizations)  or  that  such  individ- 
ual no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
petition  filed  under  and  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  verified  under  oath,  and 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  relied 
upon  in  support  thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of 
any  such  petition,  the  Board  shall  serve  upon 
each  party  to  such  proceeding  a  notice 
specifying  the  time  and  place  for  hearing 
upon  such  petition.  No  such  hearing  shall  be 


conducted  within  twenty  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  such  notice." 

(c)  By  amending  that  portion  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (d)  thereof  which 
precedes  the  last  sentence  thereof  so  as  to 
read; 

"(2)  Where  an  organization  or  individual 
declines  or  falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organization  or  individual  by 
the  Board  In  proceedings  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall,  never- 
theless, proceed  to  receive  evidence,  make  a 
determination  of  the  Issues,  and  enter  such 
order  as  shall  be  Just  and  appropriate.  Upon 
failure  of  an  organization  or  Individual  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  accorded  to  such  orga- 
nization or  individual  in  proceedings  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  Board  may 
forthwith  and  without  further  proceedings 
enter  an  order  dismissing  the  petition  of 
such  organization  or  individual." 

(d)  By  amending  subsection  (g)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

"(g)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1 )  that  an  organization  is  a  Communist- 
action  organization  or  a  Communist-front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  it  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  in  wlilch  it  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  or- 
ganization an  order  determining  the  organi- 
zation to  be  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion or  a  Communist-front  organization  as 
the  case  may  be; 

"(2)  that  an  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communist-action  organization,  it  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  In  which  it  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  indi- 
vidual an  order  determining  such  individual 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Commimist-action 
organization." 

(e)  By  amending  subsection  (h)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(h)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  is  not  a  Com- 
munist-action organization  or  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization,  as  the  case  may  be. 
it  shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  facts  and  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  At- 
torney General  an  order  denying  the  deter- 
mination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  organiza- 
tion; 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communist-action  organization,  it 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  it 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  Individ- 
ual." 

(f )  By  amending  subsection  (1)  thereof  so 
as  to  read : 

"(1)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"  (1 )  that  an  organization  no  longer  is  a 
Communist-action  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  it  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  In  which 
it  shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  and  such  organization  an 
order  determining  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communist-action  organization 
or  Communist-front  organization  as  the  case 
may  be; 

"(2)  that  an  individual  n"  longer  is  a 
member  of  any  Commimlst-action  organiza- 
tion. It  shall  make  a  report  In  writing  In 
which  it  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  Attorney  General  and  such  Indi- 
vidual an  order  determining  that  such  indl- 
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vidual  no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization." 

(g)   By  amending  subsection  (j)  thereof  so 

"(J)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  th« 
Board  determines— 

"(1 )  that  an  organization  is  a  Communist- 
action  organization  or  a  Communist-front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be  it  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it  shall 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  t>e  served  on  such  organi- 
zation an  order  denying  its  petition  for  a 
determination  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communist-action  organization 
or  a  Communist-front  organization  as  the 
case  may  t>e. 

"(2)  that  ,an  Individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communist-fictlon  organization,  it  shall 
make  a  report  in  wTiting  In  which  it  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  an 
individual  an  order  denying  his  petition  for 
a  determination  that  the  individual  no  longer 
Is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganization." 
(h)   By  amending  subsection   (k)   thereof 

so  as  to  read:  „       ^  .        ^ 

"(k)  When  any  order  of  the  Board  Issued 
under  subsection  (g),  (h),  (1).  or  (J),  of 
this  section  becomes  final  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14(b)  of  this  title,  the  Board 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  fact 
that  such  order  has  become  final,  and  pub- 
lication thereof  shall  constitute  notice  to  all 
persons  that  such  order  has  become  final." 

Sec  10.  The  seventh  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  14  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  read:  "If 
the  court  shall  set  aside  an  order  Issued 
under  subsection  ( j)  of  section  13.  it  may,  in 
the  case  of  an  organization,  enter  a  Judg- 
ment requiring  the  Board  to  issue  an  order 
determining  that  such  organization  no  longer 
is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  enter  a 
Judgment  requiring  the  Board  to  Issue  an 
order  determining  that  such  individual  no 
longer  is  a  member  of  a  Communist-action 
organization." 

Sec.  11.  Section  15  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  is  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  by  proceedings  under  section  13 
(a)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
has  been  finally  determined  by  the  Board 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  subsection 
(e)  of  section  12,  to  be  a  'Communlst-actlon 
organization'  or  a  'Communist-front  orga- 
nization', and  as  a  result  of  such  determina- 
tion has  been  ordered  to  register,  the  Board 
shall  forthwith  modify  its  previously  Issued 
registration  order  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conform  such  order  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13(g)  hereof,  and  shall  forthwith  in- 
clude such  organization  on  the  record  main- 
tained under  section  9:  PTOvided,  however, 
That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  any  such  orga- 
nization from  filing  a  petition  as  provided 
in  subsection    (b)    of  section    13. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  enactment  the  Board  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  herein  amended.  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  prior  to  this 
enactment  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  this  enactment.  The 
court  In  any  such  case  may  allow  such  mo- 
tion or  supplemental  pleadings  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conform  the  litigation  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  amended." 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  require  a  two- 
third  vote? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  if  the  motion 
is  passed,  it  would  then  require  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  adopt  the  motion  to  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  is  agreed 
to  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  then  it  will  take 
a  majority  vote  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
pending  bill  is  the  money  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
operation  of  the  agency  known  as  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board?  The 
Board  administers  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950. 

In  1967.  there  were  two  court  deci- 
sions, one  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
and  one  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  decision,  in  effect,  stated  that 
the  Board  could  not  ^et  a  confession 
from  someone  alleged  to  be  a  Communist 
whose  name  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  on  petition  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral because  it  might  violate  his  rights 
under  the  first  amendment. 

In  the  Supreme  Coui't  decision,  the 
same  view  was  expressed  by  the  high 
court  with  respect  to  a  Communist  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  and  that 
could  not  be  extricated  in  the  form  of  a 
confession  without  violating  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Therefore,  it  became  necessarj',  if  the 
Board  was  to  operate  at  all.  so  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
Act  as  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals. 

That  is  all  that  is  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  finally  found  its  way  to 
the  calendar. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  that  if  it  does 
not  approve  this  today  on  the  basis  of  a 
Cwo-thirds  vote,  then  the  Senate  wiU 
have  it  in  the  next  legislative  bill  be- 
cause then  we  have  to  have  only  a  ma- 
jority vote,  and  I  shall  keep  offering  it 
until  something  is  done. 

We  are  in  the  uiihappy  position  of 
having  a  Board  that  has  the  personnel 
and  has  the  money,  but  it  cannot  per- 
form until  the  act  is  amended.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  text  of  the  motion 
would  do. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  has  relent- 
lessly pui-sued  and  resisted  this  matter. 
I  must  express  my  amazement  that  a 
Member  of  this  body  goes  to  the  lengths 
that  he  has  gone,  first,  to  knock  out  the 
monev  from  the  bill,  and  then  to 
threaten  a  filibuster  if  we  call  up  the  bill 
on  the  calendar  some  time  later. 

I  am  not  asleep.  I  know  what  is  going 
on  in  this  body.  When  they  have  to  be 
called,  they  have  to  be  called.  He  got  out 
a  Xerox  memorandum  which  was  cir- 


culated on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Senators  on  this  side  have 
a  copy  of  it  at  this  moment.  But  I  have 
it  and  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Proxmire,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Kennedy,  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Young,  by  Mr.  Gaylord  Nelson,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Tydings,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Inouye.  Senators  ought  to  know  what  is 
going  on.  I  read  what  is  in  this  memo- 
randum. It  states: 

We  are  opposed  to  this  motion  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  S.  2171— 


That  is  the  text  of  this  motion— 
which  was  Introduced  on  July  27,  1967,  and 
reported    by    the    Judiciary    Committee    on 
August  15,  1967.  was  the  subject  of  no  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee. 

It  was  roundly  discussed  in  the  full 
committee.  Why  have  extensive  hear- 
ings on  a  matter  that  is  so  obvious  and 
take  the  time  of  busy  people,  when  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  getting  a  quorum? 
All  we  tried  to  do  was  bring  this  in  line 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  the 
circuit  coui't  of  appeals  decision,  and 
nothing  more.  Why  should  there  be  long 
hearings  and  why  should  witnesses  be 
trotted  before  that  committee  when  that 
is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  would  be 
a  futile  gesture? 

1  continue  to  read  from  the  letter  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin: 

2  The  Committee  report  on  S.  2171  con- 
tains no  explanation  of  the  b'll's  provisions, 
no  section-by-section  analysis,  and  no  ex- 
plication of  the  changes  it  would  make  in 
existing  law. 

Well,  all  one  has  to  do  is  read  the  text. 
It  speaks  for  itself.  I  do  not  know  that 
one  has  to  compile  seven  volumes  of 
testimony  in  order  to  clarify  a  law  and 
bring  it  in  line  with  a  court  decision. 

Continuing  to  read: 

3.  S.  2171  has  not  received  a  favorable  re- 
port—or for  that  matter  any  report  at  all— 
from  the  Executive  Branch. 

We  did  not  ask  for  one.  That  is  the 
reason.  I  do  not  thiiik  the  President 
sends  reports  up  here  unless  we  ask  for 
them,  but  I  know  how  the  executive 
branch  feels,  and  I  have  had  several  dis- 
cussions with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  matter.  He  would  like  to 
see  this  bill  passed  and  see  this  board 
go  back  into  action. 

Continuiiig  from  the  letter: 

4.  The  Justice  Department  has  neither 
been  asked  nor  offered  its  opinion  of  the  bill. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
[Mr.  Eastland]  whether  we  have  not 
tried  to  get  the  Attorney  General  before 
the  committee.  We  have  had  very  in- 
different success.  He  has  shown  a  dis- 
inclination to  come. 

The  letter  continues: 

Because  we  share  the  concern  of  all  re- 
sponsible Americans  relative  to  our  national 
security,  we  believe  that  legislation  in  this 
sensitive  area  should  be  the  subject  of  thor- 
ough hearings  .  .  . 

We  did  that  in  1950.  and  we  have  been 
doing  it  ever  since. 

The  letter  continues: 

In  its  report  accompanying  the  State, 
Commerce,  Justice  Appropriations  Bill,  the 
Appropriations    Committee    ItseU    advanced 
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four  alternative  legislative  solutions  to  the 
controversy  .  .  . 

Certainly,  it  did,  and  the  first  one  was 
to  retain  the  Board  and  broaden  Its 
authority.  Why  do  Senators  think  the 
motion  is  here?  To  retain  the  Board  and 
broaden  its  authority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  what  the  Senator  has  just  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Am  I  not  talking  loud 
enough?  „    ^  ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  talked  to 

that  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  I  cannot  talk  out 
of  both  sides  of  my  mouth. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  said  to  retain  the 
Board? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  read  this  to  my 
friend.  The  report  accompanyiiig  the 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  is  the  bill  before  us  right 
now.  states,  on  page  32: 

Therefore,  It  appears  to  the  committee 
that  there  are  four  possible  legislative  steps 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  Senate.  These  are 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Retain  the  board  and  broaden  Its 
authority. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  am  trying  to 


do. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  I  agree  with  the 

Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  President  of 
tiie  United  States  agrees,  and  every  vet- 
erans organization  in  the  country  agrees. 
I  have  heard  from  the  American  Legion. 
I  have  heard  from  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  I  have  heard  from  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  I  have  heard 
from  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
better  known  as  AM\^TS.  If  there  are 
any  more.  I  have  heard  from  them,  saying 
they  want  to  see  this  bill  passed.  How- 
ever, a  filibuster  has  been  threatened  to 
the  bill  that  appeared  on  the  calendar. 
So  I  am  given  no  choice.  But  if  it  is  not 
passed  today.  Senators  will  still  have  it, 
because  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  Senate  is  going  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General,  J.  W. 
Yeagley,  appeared  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  stated  in  his  tes- 
timony that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  was 
disclosure.  Certainly  that  was  it.  That  is 
what  we  are  asking  for — to  expose  the 
Reds,  to  expose  the  fronts. 

As  appears  on  page  1064  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI  asked  him: 

Have  you  continued  investigations? 

Mr.  Yeagley  said: 

Yes.  The  appropriations  hearings  on  the 
House  side  indicated  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100  organizations  in  which  the  Com- 
munists have  been  found  operating,  and  on 
which  the  FBI  checks  occasionally.  If  not 
investigates. 

I  did  not  say  that.  An  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  in  charge  of  that  divi- 
sion, said  it.  and  I  am  willing  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  Yeagley  said,  further  in  the  hear- 
ings, in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  as  follows: 


First,  Senator  McClellan  asked: 
If  this  Is  abolished,  can  the  Board  supple- 
ment and  be  complementary  to  the  functions 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  render  an 
effective  and  valid  service  to  our  Govern- 
ment? ,     ^, 

Mr.  Yeagley:  I  don't  beUeve  the  Justice 
Department  would  want  these  functions. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  set  it  up 
that  way  in  the  first  place.  Let  the  At- 
torney General  go  forward,  but  give  the 
Board  a  chance  to  investigate  the  people. 
Under  the  modified  bill,  they  can  make  a 
finding.  They  can  make  a  finding  as  to  a 
Communist  organization  or  an  individ- 
ual, under  the  Constitution,  but  the 
Board  can  declare.  That  is  the  exposure 
that  is  involved. 

I  have  read  nearly  everything  that  was 
said  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. There  are  57  or  58  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  tables.  One  gets  the  idea,  from 
a  reading  of  it,  that  this  is  not  a  particu- 
lar issue.  There  is  no  alarm. 

Well,  I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  for  Monday, 
October  9.  1967. 

I  think  the  Cardinals  won  that  day, 
or  did  they? 
Mr.  COTTON,  I  hope  they  lost. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  article  is  entitled 
"U.S.  Communist  Party  Gaining."  and 
is  written  by  Ted  Knapp.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Communist  Pabty  Gaining 
(By  Ted  Knap) 
New  York,  October  9. — Gus  Hall  and   J. 
Edgar   Hoover   agree    the    Communist   Party 
is  moving  up  in  America — in  membership,  in- 
fluence and  acceptability. 

Mr.  Hall,  longtime  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party.  USA,  said  In  an  Interview  that  mem- 
bership has  risen  to  "about  13,000,"  an  in- 
crease of  2000  in  the  last  two  years.  Govern- 
ment sources  gave  slmUar  figures. 

After  years  of  Just  growing  old.  the  party 
has  recruited  about  3000  youths  between  18 
and  25  years  of  age  since  1965,  Mr.  Hall  said. 
FBI  Director  Hoover  said  the  party  has  found 
good  fishing  in  the  New  Left. 

What  brings  Old  Red  and  New  Left  to- 
gether is  their  common  opposition  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

NEW    OPPOBTtTNITY 

More  important  than  its  membership  gains 
is  the  Communist  Party's  new  opportunity  to 
operate  openly  and  exert  Influence  among 
non-communists. 

In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  the  party  has  opened  dis- 
trict offices  inviting  people  to  walk  in  off  the 
streets. 

And  for  the  first  time  In  20  years,  the 
party  has  begun  distributing  membership  ap- 
plication blanks.  (There  has  not  been  a  card- 
carrying  communist  since  1947,  when  mem- 
bership cards  were  abandoned  as  part  of  the 
move  underground.) 

Last  month  the  Communist  Party  opened 
a  checking  account  in  a  capitalist  bank  here, 
ending  20  years  of  transactions  strictly  by 
untraceable  cash. 


DAILY    PUBLICATION 

The  party  newspaper,  The  Worker,  will  re- 
sume daily  publication  about  May  1,  Mr.  Hall 
said  It  dropped  to  a  weekly  10  years  ago  and 
became  a  semi-weekly  three  years  ago.  Paid 
circulation  is  15,000. 

Communist  delegates  were  invited  and  par- 
ticipated openly  In  the  National  Conference 


for  New  Politics  In  Chicago  last  month.  Com- 
munist Party  officials  plan  to  walk  under 
their  own  banner  In  the  Oct.  21  March  on  the 
Pentagon,  as  thev  did  in  the  April  15  peace 
rally  here.  Arnold  Johnson,  one  of  13  mem- 
bers of  the  party's  executive  board,  is  on  the 
committee  of  anti-wur  groups  planning  the 
Oct    21  demonstration  in  Washington. 

(Anti-war  and  other  political  action  groups 
which  used  to  shun  communist  support  be- 
cause it  hurt  their  causes  have  been  shifting 
in   the    past   year    to   a   policy   of   excluding 

nobody.)  .    „     ., 

What  enabled  the  Comviunist  Party  to 
come  into  the  open  was  the  November,  1965. 
Supreme  Court  decision  invalidating  much 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  o/ 
1950  ii-inch  icas  drafted  by  congress  to  force 
the  party  and  its  members  to  register  and 
disclose   the   party's   financial   affairs. 

"Some  of  our  members,  after  years  of  usmg 
the  back  door,  have  found  it  difficult  to 
adjust  to  going  thru  the  open  door,"  Mr.  Hall 
noted  with  a  laugh. 

TOUNO    MEMBERS 

Mr  Hall  said  20  of  the  80  national  com- 
mittee members  are  under  24  years  of  age. 
Best  kno-.vn  among  them  is  Bettina  Aptheker, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker.  longtime 
Communist  Party  theoretician.  "Red  Diaper 
babies"  like  Bettina  used  to  be  the  main 
source  of  young  recruits  in  the  party,  but 
now  it  is  the  campus. 

The  party  started  a  drive  In  1961  to  have 
its  leaders  speak  on  college  campuses,  and 
by  the  last  academic  year  such  appearances 
had  risen  to  more  than  100.  Dr.  Aptheker 
and  Mr    Hall  make  most  of  them. 

"The  party  is  eagerly  trying  to  reach  the 
hearts,  minds  and  souls  of  our  young  people," 
Mr.  Hoover  said  in  a  report  on  communism 
this  year  "The  communists  know  thnt  the 
young  people  of  today  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow." 

The  party's  best  friends  on  campus  are  the 
WEB  Dubois  Clubs,  which  claim  2500  mem- 
bers m  30  chapters.  Mr.  Hoover  has  labeled 
the  clubs  communist  fronts.  Mr.  Hall  denied 
that  the  DuBols  Clubs  are  party  branches, 
but  acknowledged  that  the  party  has  "con- 
siderable Influence"  in  them. 

PHENOMENAL    SUCCESS 

J  G.  Sourwine.  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Sub-committee,  said  the 
party's  "phenomenal  success"  with  DuBols 
Clubs  has  helped  make  It  "much  stronger" 
than  two  years  ago. 

At  their  national  convention  last  month, 
the  DuBols  Clubs  resolved  to  "move  in  sup- 
port of  the  Negro  community  at  times  of 
intensified  attack,  such  as  in  Newark  and 
Detroit,  to  mobilize  protest  against  the  geno- 
cldal  practices  of  police." 

Communist  delegates  to  the  New  Politics 
convention  worked  together  with  black  pow- 
er delegates.  The  worker  features  stones 
about  the  activities  of  black  power  militants 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  H.  Bap  Brown. 

Ever  since  it  began  in  1919.  the  Communist 
Party  has  been  trying  to  lure  Negroes  into 
its  ranks,  with  little  success.  While  claiming 
some  recent  advances,  Mr.  Hall  said  he  Is 
"still    not   satisfied"    with    Negro    recruiting. 

The  party  has  been  fluctuating  between 
segregation  and  Integration.  Origin.ally  It 
favored  a  separate  black  belt  nation  for  U.S. 
Negroes,  if  they  wanted  it.  This  proved  un- 
popular among  Negroes,  so  the  party  shifted 
after  World  War  II  to  a  policy  favoring  in- 
tegration. Now  again  it  seems  to  be  in  al- 
liance with  advocates  of  black  power,  a  sep- 
aratist movement. 

Mr.  Hall  said  the  party  still  believes  in 
integration  and  supports  black  power  only 
as  a  means  of  Improving  the  Negroes'  lot. 

Mr.  Hall  claims  recent  gains,  or  at  least  a 
softening  of  opposition,  among  U.S.  Catho- 
lics. He  attributed  It  to  the  Pacem  in  Terns 
encyclical  of  the  late  Pope  John  XXin. 
The  party  no  longer  revUes  religion  as  the 
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•■opiate  of  the  masses."  Reliable  sottrces  said 
the  party  softened  its  stand  against  religion 
because  of  the  unpopularity  of  it^  P<^'V^«t 
Ur  Hall  contends  It  Is  the  churches  that 
have  softened  toward  communism. 

Mr  Hall  insisted  the  party  no  longer  ad- 
vocates violent  overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  has  not  for  many  years. 

Government  sources  said  the  mellowing  of 
public  opinion  has  placed  the  P-^Jy  "'  'J* 
most  favorable  position  since  World  War  II. 
Senate  investigator  Sourwine  said  the  party 
remains  "our  greatest  internal  menace. ' 

BACKED    L.  B.  J. 

Mr  Hall  said  the  party,  which  backed 
President  Johnson  in  1964.  will  concentrate 
a  major  effort  on  the  1968  election  either 
supporting  a  new  politics  candidate,  if  there 
is  one,  or  nominating  its  own.  The  party  s 
last  presidential  candidate  was  Earl  Browder 

'"Tho^the  party  Is  barred  from  the  ballot  In 

37  states.  Mr.  Hall  said:  'It  would  be  an  In- 
teresting measure  of  our  influence'  to  run  a 
communist  for  President  next  year. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  As  I  said,  it  is  written 
bv  Ted  Knapp.  a  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer.  It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

New  York,  October  9.-Gus  Hall  and  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  agree  the  Communist  Party  is 
moving  up  in  America— in  membership,  in- 
fluence and  acceptability. 

Mr  Hall,  longtime  leader  of  the  Commu- 
nst  Party.  USA,  said  in  an  interview  that 
membership  has  risen  to  "about  13,000.'  an 
increase  of  2,000  in  the  last  two  years.  Gov- 
ernment sources  gave  similar  figures. 

Let  me  read  from  a  paragraph  later  in 
the  article : 

What  enabled  the  Communist  Party  to 
come  into  the  open  was  the  November,  1963. 
supreme  Court  decision  invalidating  much 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  which  was  drafted  by  congress  to  force 
the  party  and  its  members  to  register  and 
disclose  the  party's  financial  affairs. 

You  cannot  make  them  register,  but 
you  can  get  their  testimony,  and  then 
you  can  put  them  on  the  register  your- 
self and  say,  "This  is  what  they  are. 
And  so  you  expose  them. 

That  is  what  is  in  this  bill.  It  ought  to 
be  passed.  But  our  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin wants  to  leave  us  without  a  weapon. 
How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to 
have  a  long  hearing  and  to  dress  up  new 
legislation?    How  much  of   a  filibuster 
would  there  be?  How  difficult  is  it  to  get 
a  quorum,  as  we  move  into  the  shank  of 
the  session— even  though  I  have  prophe- 
sied that  we  will  not  get  out  of  here  until 
the  15th  of  December? 
Did  my  friend  from  Ohio  hear  that  .■" 
This  has  been  an  unusually  long  ses- 
sion, and  Senators  get  rather  weary.  I 
do  not  think  my  fellow  Senators  have  a 
stomach  for  it  at  this  time,  but  I  want 
to  have  a  weapon.  So  does  the  American 
Legion.  So  does  the  VFW;  but  not  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  So  do  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans;   but  not  the 
Senator   from   Wisconsin.    So    do    AM- 
VETS-  but  not  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Let   us   put  it   in   the   Record, 
where  we  can  all  see  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  I  want  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  may  come 
over  and  sit  on  this  side.  I  am  talking 
loud  enough,  goodness  knows. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  is  the  fault  of 
those  who  are  causing  a  disturbance  over 

here 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chain .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  am  son->'.  I  apologize 
to  mv  distinguished  friend  from  the 
Buckeve  State,  even  though  his  name  is 
on  this  memorandum  circulated  by  tne 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  President,  we  arc  at  a  time  when 
we  have  ta  call  a  spade  a  spade  in  this 
country-.  The  time  lor  fooling  is  past.  \V  e 
have  475,000  youngsters  and  oldsters  out 
in  Vietnam.  What  do  you  think  they 
think  when  they  read  about  these  things 
going  on  in  the  Senate— people  tijmg 
to  stop  the  subversive  Activities  Coii- 
trol  Board  from  doing  its  ^vork?  Gue 
them  the  money,  but  put  handcuffs  on 
them  so  that  they  cannot  wiggle. 

What  an  amazing  thing  it  is.  I  do  not 
understand  it.  What  is  its  impact  on  the 
morale  of  the  troops'  They  are  out  there 
fiehting   the   Reds:    can   there   be   anj 
doubt  about  that^  What  does  the  Sena  e 
think   the   North   Vietnamese   and   the 
Vietcons  are  composed  of,  if  they  are  not 
Reds'    Who    do    Senators    thmk    have 
killed  15  000  American  troops,  if  it  nas 
not  been  the  Reds'  Are  we  going  to  play 
ducks  with  our  own  freedom,   and  let 
them  mn  loose  here  in  this  country   or 
are  we  going  to  come  to  grips  with  them^ 
That  is  the  issue.  Let  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Wisconsin   say   what   he 
likes,  and  let  him  vote  on  it.  I  want  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  to  know  about  it. 
His  colleague  !Mr.  Nelson]  is  also  listed 
S  tWs  letter.  Let  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
know  how  both  their  Senators  feel  about 
it    I  think  the  time  has  come  to  meet 
this  issue,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  ^t  and 
we  have  got  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  it,  the  matter  will 
be  back  here   as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Dirksen.  ^         ,,„,.„ 

The  name  of  the  Senator  from  Main- 
land I  Mr.  TYDiNGSl  is  on  this  list,  too.  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  tell  the  Senate  why 
his  subcommitt<>e  declined  to  hold  hear- 
ings  on  the  bill,  why  they  declmed  to  ha'^e 
fhe  Attornev  General  testify  on  the  bill, 
whv  thev  declined  to  have  the  represent- 
atives of  the  administration  testify  on 
the  bill  why  they  declined  to  go  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities   Control    Board,    to    determine 
whether  or  not  it  really  is  a  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  or  a  S300.000 
pork  barrel  for  political  appointees  of 
both  parties? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  A  very  interesting 
question.  Why  do  we  have  to  And  out 
fi-om  the  administration  how  they  feel, 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
vour  President,  calls  me  to  the  White 
House  and  says  he  wants  the  bill?  Does 
he  speak  for  the  administration?  Did  he 
call  the  Senator  from  Marj'land  down 
there  and  say  he  did  not  want  the  bill? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor he  did  not  call  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Maybe  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  Senator's  views  on  the  matter. 
But  he  wants  the  bill. 


That  answers  question  No.  1, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  vield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  will,  but  I  have  some 

questions  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ken- 

tucky.  .    .    -J  _-i 

Mr  COOPER.  It  is  correct,  is  it  not, 
that  the  bill  before  us  contains  the  ap- 
propriation   to    keep    in    existence    the 

Board? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Even  though  the  Boara 
at  present  has  no  duties. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  pomt, 
Mr    COOPER.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment' would    prescribe    duties    for    the 
Board  for  which  the  committee  has  au- 
thorized funds?  . 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  We  bring  them  in  line 
with  the  court  decisions,  and  simply  say. 
"Go  ahead  with  your  work."  I  do  not 
know  what  else  to  do.  ♦„  „„ 

Mr  COOPER.  It  would  seem  to  me 
more'  logical  to  strike  the  funds  and 
abolish  the  Board,  or,  if  we  are  to  provide 
the  Board  with  the  money,  then  to  pre- 
scribe duties  as  the  Senator's  amendment 

'^^Mr '^DIRKSEN.  We  were  about  ready 
to  close  up  with  this  bill.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  about  to  suggest  a  third  reading.  I 
heard  nobody  stand  up,  on  either  side  of 

the  aisle,  and  move  to  strike  the  money 

from  the  bill. 

Mr    COOPER    I  believe  the  Senator 

ha'^  made  a  good  case.  I  will  support  him. 

Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  speak  on 

another  point  for  a  moment? 
Mr   DIRKSEN.  Yes;  the  Senator  can 

even  talk  about  Vietnam  on  my  time  if 

^Mv"  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  last  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ate voted  upon  and  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
state  my  own  views,  since  I  voted  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  for 
some  time  has  been  urging  that  the  issue 
of  Vietnam  be  submitted  to  the  Umted 
Nations,  urging  that  it  is  the  obUgation 
of  the  United  Nations  to  assume  juris- 
diction. That  is  a  proposal  which  I  have 
supported,  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators have  supported,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived much  support  throughout  the 
country. 

There    is    great    question,    however, 
whether  the  United  Nations  will  assume 
iurisdiction— there  is  serious  doubt  about 
it  It  is  mv  judgment  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  such  as  the  one  the  Senate 
approved  a  short  while  ago  is  another 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  possibility  of 
the  United  Nations  assuming  jurisdiction 
of  the  crucial  Vietnam  issue.  It  is  not 
known  that  the  United  Nations  would 
assume  jurisdiction  of  the  Vietnam  issue, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  adoption  of  such 
amendments  makes  it  more  uncertain, 
mo?e  doubtful,  that  the  United  Nations 
will  assume  jurisdiction. 

If  the  United  Nations  accepts  jurisdic- 
tion, it  might  take  into  consideration 
the  position  of  our  own  Governnient.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  prejudge  in  advance 
United  Nations  decisions.  If  we  sincerely 
want  the  United  Nations  to  take  juris- 
diction and  assume  responsibihiy,  and 
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surely  it  Is  an  actual  settlement  of  the 
war  we  want,  rather  than  the  passage  of 
a  futile  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tially an  exercise  in  futility.  For  if  the 
United  Nations  assumed  jurisdiction  and 
ordered  sanctions  against  Vietnam, 
against  whom  would  those  sanctions  be 
directed?  Tlie  Soviet  Union.  Communist 
China,  or  our  allies  who.  we  know  fur- 
nish a  niinu.scule  percentage  of  the  total 
supplies  that  go  into  North  Vietnam. 

Who  would  enforce  such  a  canction? 
The  United  States? 

We  must  not  be  carried  to  such  ex- 
tremities, to  an  exercise  in  futility  when 
the  object  of  all  is  reason,  and  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close,  by  peaceful  means. 
I  wanted  to  make  my  reasons  clear 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  a  moment. 
We  have  heard  from  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  to  have  more  than  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  by  the  name  of  J.  W. 
Yeagley  come  out  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee.  I  think  the  Attor- 
ney General  himself  is  disinclined.  I  do 
not  know  why,  because  he  is  a  nice  fellow. 
He  does  not  want  to  come  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  testify.  It  could 
be  timidity.  I  do  not  know.  However,  we 
do  not  eat  people  over  there.  We  do  not 
dump  them  in  a  kettle  and  get  them 
ready  for  noon  lunch.  But  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  was  there. 

Do  we  have  to  have  anything  more 
than  for  him  to  come  and  explain  ex- 
actly what  this  is  all  about?  I  do  not 
know  what  else  we  have  to  do. 

So  I  think  that  is  ample  answer  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  kind  enough 
to  advise  the  Senate  of  the  functions  of 
a  flve-man  board  of  political  appointees, 
paid  $26,000  a  year,  with  no  qualifica- 
tions other  than  their  friendship  or 
acquaintanceship  with  persons  in  high 
places,  in  the  field  of  intelligence  or  in- 
ternal security?  What  function  could 
they  perform  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  sub- 
versive activities  that  could  not  be  just 
as  well  or  better  performed  by  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  or  an  Internal  Security 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  Hoovers  function.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Department  of  Justice  said 
they  did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Department  of 
Justice  never  testified  because  they  had 
no  hearing  at  which  to  testify.  The  Sen- 
ator never  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
testify,  and  that  Is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Read  what  happened 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  No  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator do  his  homework  and  read  what  wm 
done  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  takes  the  position  that  this  Board 
was  stripped  of  its  need  to  exist  when  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  under  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  we  could 
not  compel  any  individual  or  organiza- 
tion to  register  as  a  Communist  unit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  except  there  was 
a  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  one 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  that  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  which  said 
that  an  agency  cannot  be  compelled  to 
say  that  it  is  Communist  does  not  for- 
bid the  Government  from  creating  a 
board  to  take  testimony  and  finally  reg- 
ister its  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
agency  is  Communist. 
~Mr  DIRKSEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  In  the  inter- 
est of  our  country  the  performance  of 
that  duty  is  essential. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  indeed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  page  1038 
of  the  record  at  which  point,  while  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
was  the  witness,  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas [Mr.  McClellan]  put  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  obtained  the  follow- 
ing answers: 

Senator  McClellan.  You  have  Introduced 
a  biU  to  abolish  the  Board? 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  McClellan.  We  have  not  heard 
the  Board  yet,  and  those  supporting  It,  but 
It  Is  your  position  that  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  as  It  has  In  cases  that  chal- 
lenge the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Board.  It  has 
been  so  stripped  of  any  authority  and  Its 
functions  have  now  become  so  minimal  that 
they  are  not  worth  the  price  we  are  paying 
for  them. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  Is  right.  And  to  the 
extent  that  there  are  functions  left,  I  feel 
they  could  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of   Justice  and  handled  effectively  there. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  then  asked 
this  pertinent  question: 

Senator  McClellan.  Does  the  Senator  op- 
pose any  agency  of  Government  looking 
Into  subversive  activities  and  pinpointing 
them  and  Identifying  those  who  may  be  so 
engaged? 

That  question  is  very  significant,  be- 
cause it  puts  before  every  one  of  us  the 
very  essence  of  what  is  involved  in  this 
controversy — Shall  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  pinpoint  and  identify 
the  activities  of  Communists  who  are 
operating  in  the  country? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  then  an- 
swered : 

No  Indeed.  I  think  that  is  very  important 
and  very  helpful.  I  certainly  favor  that. 

There  was  then  the  following  question 
and  answer: 

Senator  McClellan.  What  would  you  offer 
as  a  substitute,  then.  In  view  of  the  court 
holdings?  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to 
do  much  about  It  or  have  any  authority  or 
power  to  do  much  about  It  in  view  of  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Pboxmhu:.  Well,  to  the  extent  that 


subversive  activities  constitute  acts  that  can 
lead  to  espionage  or  sabotage  or  overt  acts 
against  this  country,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
FBI  has  the  power,  the  authority,  the  ex- 
pertise, and  the  competence  to  Investigate 
them,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
prosecute  them,  and  the  courts  to  hear  them 
and  to  find  those  guilty  of  such  acts  guilty 
and  sentence  them. 

Espionage  and  sabotage,  while  they  are 
critical  to  me,  do  not  constitute  the  most 
important  aspect  of  what  is  happening. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  advocates 
that  we  should  have  a  board  that  will 
take  testimony  and  identify  agencies  A, 
B.  C,  and  D,  as  Communists,  if  they  are 
Communists. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  people  of 
our  country,  when  a  Communist  comes 
to  speak  to  them  from  agency  X,  will 
know  that  he  is  a  Communist  and  not  a 
friend  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
full  support  without  any  equivocation 
about  the  need  for  such  information  in 
this  critical  day,  so  that  when  a  speaker 
goes  into  the  public  forum  and  e.xhorts 
our  people  to  follow  a  particular  course, 
our  people  will  know  who  that  speaker  is. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  al- 
lowing me  to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  following 
through  on  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  having 
the  people  know  who  is  speaking  to  them 
in  the  public  forum?  Is  it  not  also  a  mat- 
ter of  having  the  people  know  all  about 
organizations  with  fine  soimding  names, 
which  solicit  funds  for  membership,  so 
that  they  do  not  find  themselves  paying 
for  and  identifying  their  names  with  or- 
ganizations in  which  Communists  are 
masquerading  as  patriotic  Americans? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  it  happens  over 
and  over. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  detain 
the  Senate  any  longer,  except  to  make 
one  other  point. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  10,000,  12.000, 
13,000,  20,000  Reds — that  does  not  in- 
clude those  in  the  front  organizations— 
and  that  that  is  not  important;  that  is 
not  very  many;  they  cannot  do  anything 
to  this  great  country. 

Well,  I  remind  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon that  it  was  50  years  ago  this  year 
that  they  put  a  man  in  a  sealed  railroad 
car  in  Geneva.  Switzerland.  His  name 
was  Ulyanov.  Maybe  that  does  not  mean 
anything  to  you.  but  it  will  when  I  say 
to  you  that  histoiy  has  come  to  know 
him  not  as  Ulyanov  but  as  Nikolai  Lenin, 
whose  embalmed  body  lies  in  Red  Square 
in  Moscow.  He  was  associated  with 
Trotsky,  Kerenski,  and  others,  to  brin? 
about  the  liquidation  of  the  czar  and 
his  family  and  to  bring  about  the  revo- 
lution, and  to  set  in  motion  this  Com- 
munist ideological  force,  with  its  brutal- 
ity and  its  deception,  that  has  placed  its 
clammy  hand  on  every  section  of  the 
earth.  That  was  Nikolai  Lenin. 

And  if  I  have  to  draw  on  any  authori- 
tative source,  I  sat  half  a  night  with 
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Aleksandr  Kerenski  in  Pittsburgh,  while 
he  told  me  that  story,  at  a  dinner  meet- 
ing and  afterward.  So  I  was  not  guess- 


They  started  with  a  handful.  And  what 
do  you  think  they  got?  Count  them  up: 
GOO  million  in  China,  200  million  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  add  the  Middle  East;  add 
the  eastern  group  of  countries  in  Eu- 
rope- add  Cuba;  add  the  rest  of  them. 
And  in  1967  they  can  count  perhaps 
one  and  a  half  billion.  That  is  more  peo- 
ple than  were  on  this  earth  in  1830, 
because  we  only  reached  a  billion  popula- 
tion in  the  world  by  1830. 

You  say  the  Uttle  acorn  does  not  mean 
anything?  So  far  as  the  size  of  the  tree 
goes,  there  is  the  tree.  And  it  started 
with  one  man  leaving  Switzerland, 
crossing  Germany  and  Poland,  and  go- 
ing to  Mother  Russia  to  start  the  revo- 
lution. And  there  it  is. 

And  we  are  called  upon  to  disarray  our 
fiscal  activities  and  send  half  a  million 
youngsters  out  to  Vietnam  and  send  peo- 
ple to  Korea  and  spend  $2 '2  billion  of 
our  money  every  30  days  because  of  this 
Red  shadow. 

You  think  there  is  no  reason  to  find 
them  out  and  expose  them  to  the  public? 
Never  was  this  ideological  force  more 
dangerous  to  our  country  than  it  is  now. 
And  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
those  who  signed  this  memorandum 
ought  to  be  rolled  back  by  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  by  an  overwhelming 
force. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body  opposes  commu- 
nism and  opposes  it  completely  and  vig- 
orously. I  am  very  much  aware  of  this 
problem  of  the  menace  of  internal  Com- 
munist subversion  and  the  issue  of  how- 
to  combat  it  most  effectively.  It  has  been 
a  big  issue  in  America  and  in  my  State. 
I  am  especially  aware  of  this  because  10 
years  ago  I  succeeded  Joe  McCarthy  in 
this  body.  I  occupy  the  same  seat  he  oc- 
cupied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  request  the 
yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin does  not  want  us  to  have  a  weapon 
to  fight  the  Communists.  Of  course  I 
want  us  to  have  a  weapon  to  fight  the 
Communists.  But  I  want  it  to  be  an  effec- 
tive weapon.  I  believe  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  wants  that  effective 
weapon,  also.  But  I  say  that  we  cannot 
really  know  whether  a  weapon  Is  effec- 
tive, whether  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,   as  empowered  by   this 
measure,  will  be  effective,  unless  we  have 
a  record,  unless  we  have  expert  witnesses, 
unless  we  have  some  knowledge  of  how 
it  will  work.  I  shall  come  to  that  matter 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  this  motion 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  so 
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transparently  a  railroad  job  is  that  the 
proposed  legislation  has  had  no  hearing, 
no  executive  recommendation — although 
the  role  of  the  executive,  the  Attorney 
General,  is  absolutely  crucial  in  making 
the  proposal  effective — and  in  effect  no 
report,  a  report  which  would  be  a  joke 
if  it  were  not  so  tragic;  and  what  caps 
the  climax  is  that  the  minority  leader 
would  now  ask  the  Senate  to  suspend  the 
rules  to  add  the  bill  to  an  appropriations 
measure. 

It  is  always  dangerous  precedent  to 
suspend  the  rules  that  prohibit  adding 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
There  may  be  rare  exceptions.  When  a 
bill  has  been  pending  for  many  months 
or  years,  and  the  other  body  refuses  to 
give  it  consideration,  and  when  there  is 
an  extraordinarily  detailed,  well-docu- 
mented record  supporting  the  legislation. 
possibly  the  rule  should  be  abridged.  But 
even  under  these  circumstances  many 
Senators  would  disagree  that  we  should 
violate  the  rules  by  legislating  by  this 
short-cut  method. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
proposed  legislation  meets  none  of  these 
criteria,  when  it  has  had  no  hearings, 
when  there  is  no  report  from  the  com- 
petent executive  agency  on  the  bill,  when 
there  is  no  indication  of  obstruction  in 
the  other  body— imder  these  circum- 
stances every  Senator,  regardless  of  his 
sentiment  on  the  particular  measure 
must  recognize  it  is  a  serious  disservice 
to  the  dignity  of  this  body  to  suspend 
the  rules  in  order  to  attach  the  proposed 
legislation. 

After  all.  what  is  the  Senate  saying 
when  it  does  so?  Do  Senators  understand 
the  proposed  legislation?  How  could  we? 
There  have  been  no  hearings  on  it  to 
guide  us.  The  committee  report  on  the 
bill  is  a  1-page  fiasco.  We  have  no  idea 
wiiether  or  not  the  Attorney  General  is 
going  to  change  the  attitude — this  is 
crucial — he  had  had  toward  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  once  the 
measure  becomes  law  and  cases  are 
initiated  before  the  Board.  If  he  does 
not  change  his  position,  the  legislation 
will  be  useless.  The  Board  will  still  be 
dormant,  a  ridiculous  waste  of  money, 
a  conspicuous  example  of  Government 
waste  at  its  worst,  a  $500-a-week  sinecure 
fer  five  idle  Board  members. 

Certainly,  before  voting  for  this  bill, 
Senators  should  have  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  the  Attorney  General 
will  do.  No  Senator  has  that  answer  now. 
I  do  not  have  the  answer,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  does  not  have  the  an- 
swer. The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  does  not 
have  the  answer. 

So  what  is  the  Senator  who  votes  for 
this  suspension  of  the  rules  saying?  He 
is  sajing  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
law  will  work  or  will  not  work.  He  does 
not  know  what  any  expert  thinks  about 
the  bill,  because  none  has  testified.  He 
does  not  know  whether  the  bill  meets 
the  constitutional  objections  raised  by 
the  courts,  because  there  has  been  no 
analysis  of  the  bill  by  competent  ex- 
perts or  any  other  witness,  by  the  com- 
mittee, by  the  committee  staff,  or  by 
anyone  else. 
What  the  Senator  who  votes  for  this 


suspension  of  the  rules  is  saying  Is  that 
he  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
bill  and  he  does  not  care.  He  is  sa%ing 
that  he  is  willing  to  suspend  the  rules, 
to  establish  another  dangerous  precedent 
of  legislating  on  an  appropriations  bill — 
and  this  time.  Mr.  President,  on  a  bill 
on  which  there  have  been  no  hearings 
and  about  which  nothing  is  known. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  vote  for  a 
bill  purporting  to  provide  higher  parity 
for  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  on  this 
kind  of  record,  deeply  as  I  believe  in  the 
need  for  greater  justice  for  our  dairy 
farmers.  The  procedure  In  these  circum- 
stances is  wrong,  and  every  Senator  must 
know  it  is  WTong. 

Furthermore,  what  is  the  possible  ex- 
cuse for  suspending  the  rules  to  take  up 
a  bill  that  is  on  the  calendar,  not  lan- 
guishing in  committee,  but  on  the  calen- 
dar. There  is  no  problem  here  of  spring- 
ing legislation  from  an  obstructionist 
cabal  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  ready  for 
action.  It  is  on  the  calendar,  and  it  can 
be  motioned  up  at  once  in  its  own  right 
next  week,  tomorrow — or  today,  for  that 
matter. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Senate's 
top  leadership.  It  is  guaranteed  the  most 
able  championing  in  this  body — by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  will  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  powerful  I.lembers  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  a  friendless  waif 
that  needs  extraordinary  treatment  to 
have  a  chance  to  survive. 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  this  legisla- 
tion it  certainly  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet  with  the  kind  of  eloquent,  persua- 
sive, and  powerful  support  it  caii  surely 
expect. 

If  ever  there  was  legislation  that  does 
not  need  the  extraordinary  advantage  of 
riding  in  on  an  appropriations  bill  it  Is 
this  measure. 

Let  us  consider  this  legislation  we  have 
before  us  and  this  report. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  represents  a  re- 
action to  events  of  recent  weeks  which 
have  highlighted  the  ineffectualness  of 
the  Board.  On  July  211  introduced  leg- 
islation to  abolish  the  Board  and  trans- 
fer its  powers,  duties,  and  functions  to 
the  Justice  Department.  This  legislation 
quite  frankly  resulted  from  a  widely 
criticized  Presidential  appointment  to 
the  Board.  Although  I  was  not  prepared 
to  attack  this  specific  appointment,  I  did 
feel  after  an  examination  of  the  facts 
that  the  Board  had  become  \irtually 
useless — that  the  taxpayer  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay  the  five  $26,000-a-year 
Board  members  such  impressive  salaries 
for  doing  virtually  nothing.  The  Board 
had  held  no  hearings  for  20  montlis. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
(S.  2171)  was  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  LMr  Dirk- 
sen]  6  days  after  I  introduced  my  legisla- 
tion, and  more  than  4  months  after  a  cir- 
cuit court  decision  substantially  curtail- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Board.  I  tliink 
one  need  only  look  at  the  dates  I  have 
just  cited  to  determine  whether  the  bill  is 
a  reaction  to  a  circuit  court  decision  or 
an  effort  to  keep  these  five  $26,000  sine- 
cures open  in  the  face  of  a  threat  that 
they  might  be  abolished.  Yet  this  effort 
to  sustain  these  high  paying  make-work 
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jobs  may  well  be  fraught  with  serious  lems  by  giving  us  the  couit  decisions  to 
consequences.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pin-  read  in  the  appendix  and  letting  us  draw 
point  these  possibilities  In  view  of  the  our  own  conclusions, 
lack  of  information  contained  in  the  re- 
port on  this  legislation,  but  first  amend- 
ment difficulties  as  well  as  other  deep 
problems  may  well  be  raised  by  the  bill. 

In  the  absence  of  hearings  on  the  bill 
we  can  only  look  to  the  report  to  deter- 
mine the  contents  of  the  bill.  The  report 
Itself  is  one  of  the  most  inadequate  de- 
scriptions of  major  legislation  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  10  years  in  the  Senate. 
First,  we  are  told  by  the  title  of  the  re- 
port that  the  bill  reported  is.  and  T  quote. 
-Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950."  We  all  know  that  legislation 
passed  17  years  ago.  so  fortunately  we 
are  not  misled  by  this  title.  It  does,  how- 
ever, indicate  the  unseemly  haste  with 
which  the  bill  was  reported  Surely  tliere 
should  have  been  time  to  describe  the  bill 
as  "The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1967"  or  give  it  some 
other  such  suitable  title. 

The  report  then  goes  on  in  its  first 
paragraph: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  having 
considered  S.  2171  and  the  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  oi"  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Commu- 
nist Party  U.S.A.  v.  United  States  of  America. 
decided  March  3.  1967,  and  having  concluded 
that  this  decision  requires  prompt  action 
by  the  Congress  to  t-ake  due  cognizance  of 
the  courts  findings,  reports  favorably  there- 
on, without  amendment,  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  S.  2171,  do  pass. 


This  paragraph  tells  us  exactly  noth- 
ing about  the  contents  of  the  bill.  It  re- 
fers to  a  circuit  court  decision  that  is 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  report.  It 
states  that  this  decision  requires  prompt 
action.  So  prompt  apparently  that  hear- 
ings cotild  not  be  held:  and  so  prompt 
that  the  committee  decided  not  to  ask 
the  Justice  Department  whether  or  not 
it  would  utilize  the  legislation  to  give 
the  Board  something  to  do.  And  of  course 
the  Department  is  a  key  figure  in  this 
equation,  because  unless  the  Department 
petitions  the  Board,  the  Board  can  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  should  insist 
on  a  report  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  how  they  will  use  this  law.  If  the 
Department  does  not  wish  to  use  this  new 
legislation  the  Board  remains  useless. 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  the  report: 

The  court  of  appeals  decision  of  March  3. 
1967,  held  unconstitutional  that  portion  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
requiring  registration  by  the  Communist 
Party  US  A.  under  an  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  based  on  its  findings 
that  the  CPUSA  is  a  -Communist-action  or- 
ganization" within  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  Albertson  v. 
S.A.C.B.,  382  U.S.  70  (1965)  invalidated  (on 
fifth  amendment  grounds)  an  order  of  the 
Board  requiring,  in  default  of  registration  by 
the  party,  registration  by  persons  found  to  be 
members  of  the  party. 

This  is  just  more  history.  Notliing 
about  the  contents  of  the  bill  is  con- 
tained therein.  In  fact,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  specifics  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Apparently  the 
committee  has  endorsed  the  so-called 
"case  method"  of  handling  legal  prob- 


How  about  the  fourth  and  fifth  para- 
graphs in  the  report.  I  now  read  them: 

The  bill  herewith  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee would  bring  the  law  Into  accord  with 
both  the  1965  Supreme  Court  ruling  and  the 
March  3.  1967.  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals.' 

Speedy  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  avoid  potentially  trouble- 
some litigation,  and  to  enable  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  continue 
in  the  performance  of  Its  function  without 
the  serious  administrative  problems  Involved 
in  attempting  to  operate  under  a  statute 
clouded  by  court  decisions  rendering  it  par- 
tially invalid. 

About  the  only  thing  we  are  told  here 
is  that  the  law  must  be  changed  to  con- 
form to  two  court  decisions  which  have 
not  been  discussed  or  analyzed  in  the 
report  as  to  their  impact  on  the  Board's 
functions.  We  are  told  that  the  statute 
has  been  clouded  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  Mr.  President,  I  greatly  fear  that 
some  of  this  cloudiness  has  infected  the 
report  itself,  which  is  surely  one  of  the 
"cloudiest"  documents  I  have  ever  read. 
The  report,  in  stating  that  speedy  action 
is  necessary  to  avoid  potentially  trouble- 
some litigation  does  not  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  this  litigation  may  possibly  be. 
In  fact  I  would  think  a  bill  so  little 
understood  by  the  Congress  as  this  biU 
will  be,  unless  we  examine  it  at  some 
length  through  the  traditional  proce- 
dures, might  give  rise  to  more  litigation 
than  it  could  possibly  forestall. 
The  next  paragraph  tells  us: 
It  should  be  stressed  that  this  bill  does 
not  In  any  way  Involve  a  challenge  to  either 
of  the  court  decisions  referred  to  above.  It 
is  emergency  legislation  required  to  reaffirm 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  Communist 
conspiracy  shall  be  combated  by  exposure, 
to  preserve  the  present  status  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  and  to  en- 
able it  to  function  In  consonance  with  the 
act  under  which  it  was  created. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  bill  is  not  a  challenge  to  court 
decisions  in  this  area  since  the  decisions 
were  rendered  on  constitutional  grotcids. 
A  challenge  to  the  decisions  would  raise 
extremely  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions. However,  this  paragraph  does  come 
closest  to  describing  what  the  bill  is  all 
about  when  it  states  that  it  is  to  "pre- 
serve the  status  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board." 

The  next  paragraph,  in  two  sentences, 
tries  to  describe  the  bill  as  follows: 

Salient  features  of  this  bill  are  aimed 
particularly  at  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, without  the  requirement  of  registra- 
tion. Disclosure  of  Communist  organizations 
and  of  members  of  Communist-action  orga- 
nizations as  provided  therein  is  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  national  welfare. 

These  two  sentences  are  utterly  inad- 
equate in  describing  this  11 -page,  273- 
line  bill.  We  are  told  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  -protection  of  the  national  wel- 
fare." Surely  none  among  us  Is  opposed 
to  the  national  welfare.  Yet  why,  pre- 
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printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 


cisely,  is  it  essential?  Unless  we  know 
what  the  bill  does  we  can  hardly  answer 
that  question.  Does  the  committee  report 
tell  us  what  the  bill  does?  It  tells  us  that 
the  salient  features  of  the  bill  are  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  without  registration.  It  does 
not  tell  us  how  these  purposes  are  to  be 
accomplished— what  devices  are  to  be 
used.  It  does  not  tell  tis  enough  to  enable 
us  to  determine  what  first  or  fifth 
amendment  liberties  might  possibly  be 
affected  by  the  new  language.  In  point  of 
fact  it  tells  us  virtually  nothing. 

The  next  to  last  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port reads : 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  enable  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  function 
In  consonance  with  the  act  under  which  it 
was  created  (and  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  that  lawi, 
while  eliminating  from  the  act  the  require- 
ment which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
court  of  appeals,  respectively,  have  declared 
unconstitutional. 

This  is  just  another  phrasing  of  para- 
graph 4  of  the  report  which  states: 

The  bill  herewith  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee would  bring  the  law  into  accord  with 
both  the  1965  Supreme  Court  ruling  and  the 
March  3,  1967,  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

The  paragraph  says  nothing  that  has 
the  slightest  use. 
The  final  paragraph  tells  us: 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is  nec- 
es&iry  to  dispense  with  requirements  of  sub- 
section (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  tlie  Senate. 

This  is  a  procedural  matter,  but  one 
that  has  a  serious  substantive  impact. 
Without  the  Cordon  rule,  which  requires 
the  original  act  as  amended  by  this  bill 
to  be  reprinted,  it  is  really  impossible  to 
determine  where  the  old  legislation 
leaves  off  and  the  new  begins.  This  is  a 
compUcated  bill,  Mr.  President.  By  fail- 
ing to  reprint  the  1950  act  as  amended 
the  committee  has  simply  further  con- 
fused the  issue. 

So  today  we  have  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  second  pro- 
cedural shortcut.  The  first  is  that  we  do 
not  have  the  Cordon  rule,  and  now  we 
are  supposed  to  hitch  this  on  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  means  of  course 
that  the  House  will  have  no  real  oppor- 
tunity to  deliberate  on  it.  The  House  will 
either  pass  appropriations  for  State.  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  and  at  the  same  time 
endorse  the  legislation,  or  it  will  have  to 
kill  appropriations  for  three  important 
and  vital  agencies  of  the  Government. 
So  the  House  is  taken  completely  out  of 
the  act  as  a  deliberative  body  by  this  slick 
Dirksen  maneuver.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  a  great  deal  more  clarification 
over  the  next  several  weeks  so  that  the 
Senate  can  exercise  its  judgment  with  all 
the  facts  at  hand. 

Earlier  today,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [  Mr. 
Dirksen]  made  a  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  possibility  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  might  ask  to 
suspend  the  rules  to  add  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  to  the  public  works  bill. 
What  did  the  Senator  from  Illinois  say 
in  connection  with  suspending  the  rale 
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that  would  prohibit  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  in  that  connection? 
Here  is  what  he  said  earlier  in  the  day: 
It  was  said,  when  this  suspension  of  the 
rules  was  proposed,  that  there  was  no  prece- 
dent for  It.  Well,  a  sin  of  the  past  we  cannot 
condone;  nor  can  we  pile  another  sin  on  top 
of  it  and  compound  It. 

Mr.  President,  that  Dirksen  opposition 
to  suspend  the  rule  was  precisely  the 
same  rule  for  precisely  this  same  kind  of 
purpose:  namely,  to  permit  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  Senator  Dirksen 
earlier  this  very  day  opposed  suspension 
of  the  rules  on  a  bill  which  has  this  rec- 
ord—that the  central  Arizona  project 
had  hearings  in  the  Senate  in  virtually 
evei'v  session  since  1947  to  date  and  in 
the  House,  in  the  81st.  82d.  88th.  89th, 
and  90th  Congresses;  with  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  House  in  every  Congress 
from  the  80th  to  the  90th:  and  over  20 
volumes  of  hearings,  including  five  vol- 
umes of  hearings  in  the  House  with  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  who  testified  on  it; 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1950, 
1951,  and  1967. 

In  addition,  the  matter  has  been  liti- 
gated in  the  courts  for  over  10  years  with 
more  testimony  and  more  evidence.  Cer- 
tainly, every  Senator  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  up  his  mind  based  upon 
the  facts,  the  evidence,  and  the  ex- 
pertise concerning  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

What  a  contrast  this  is. 

The  central  Arizona  project  has  had 
hearings  many  times,  not  once,  not 
twice,  but  many  times,  with  20  volumes 
of  hearings — in  other  words,  a  full  rec- 
ord. But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says 
that  we  should  not  suspend  the  rules  for 
it.  He  may  be  right. 

If  so.  if  he  is  right,  then  how  can  he 
be  right  when  he  asks  to  suspend  the 
rules  to  add  a  bill  that  has  had  no 
hearings — not  in  one  session,  not  in  1 
week,  not  in  1  day,  not  even  in  1  hour — 
no  hearings  at  all? 

The  central  Arizona  project  has  had 
witnesses,  not  one,  or  a  few,  but  hundreds 
of  witnesses.  But  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois opposes  suspending  the  rules  to  add 
it  to  an  appropriations  bill.  Maybe  he 
was  right. 

If  so.  how  can  he  be  right  when  he  asks 
to  suspend  the  rules  to  add  a  bill  that  he 
has  not  had  hundreds  of  witnesses,  or  a 
few  witnesses,  but  no  witnesses  at  all — 
not  one? 

The  central  Arizona  project  has 
passed  the  Senate  not  once  or  twice,  but 
three  times.  It  passed  the  Senate  in  1950. 
It  passed  the  Senate  again  in  1951.  It 
passed  again  this  year.  Here  was  a  bill 
that  had  met  every  Senate  test,  not  once, 
but  three  times.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois— maybe  he  was  right,  but  if  he 
was  right,  then  how  can  he  be  right 
in  asking  the  Senat*  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  a  bill  that  has  not  passed  the  Senate 
three  times,  twice,  or  once — but  never? 

The  central  Arizona  project  which  has 
passed  this  body  three  times,  and  as  I 
said,  had  20  volumes  of  hearings,  has 
never  been  reported  by  the  House  com- 
mittee to  the  floor  of  the  House,  The  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  to  add  it  to  an 
appropriation  bill  was  deemed  by  its 
proponents  to  be  necessary  to  effective 


House  action.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
opposed  it.  Maybe  he  was  right,  but  if 
he  was  right.  Mr.  President,  how  can  he 
justify  suspending  the  rules  to  adopt 
legislation  on  a  bill  on  which  the  House 
has  had  no  chance  to  act  and  will  have 
no  chance  to  consider  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner if  we  slug  it  onto  the  appropriation 
bill? 

Mr.  President,  this  motion  would  at- 
tach a  bill  on  which  there  is  no  record, 
no  hearings  initially,  and  no  report — a 
bill  on  which  we  know  nothing.  Cer- 
tainly, if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we 
should  not  suspend  the  rules,  it  is  on 
this  kind  of  railroad  job. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by  saying, 
once  again,  that  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  body,  Republican  or  Democrat, 
who  is  not  opposed  to  communism  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  are  all  against  communism.  It  is 
a  matter  of  how  we  can  fight  it  most  ef- 
fectively. 

Thus,  I  say.  we  need  hearings  on  this 
kind  of  complicated  bill  to  find  out  what 
the  bill  will  do.  Certainly,  at  least  we 
need  some  competent  testimony  on  it. 
We  need  a  record.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  is  in  a  position 
where  only  he  can  give  force  to  the  bill, 
or  make  it  useless. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  Senate  will  not  suspend  the 
rules  and  put  this  bill,  which  has  had  no 
consideration,  no  sensible  consideration 
at  all.  and  no  real  consideration,  on  to 
an  appropriation  bill. 

I  trust  Senators  will  recognize  that  all 
of  us  oppose  communism,  all  of  us  want 
to  fight  it.  But  we  want  to  fight  it  with 
our  eyes  open,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
have  the  opposition  to  communism  used 
as  a  phony  excuse  to  keep  this  idle 
board — this  .sinecure  for  $500  a  week  do- 
notliings — alive.  The  taxpayer  deserves  a 
better  break  than  that  kind  of  deception. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
for  his  eloquent  and,  I  might  say,  factual 
and  very  direct  remarks  on  the  motion. 

Like  Senator  Proxmire  and  all  of  my 
colleagues.  I  agree  that  tliere  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  is  not  opposed  with 
all  his  heart  and  all  his  mind  to  com- 
munism at  home  and  abroad.  That  in- 
cludes the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, But.  that  is  not  the  issue,  no  matter 
how  cloudy  the  oratory  may  make  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  is  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  legislate  on  an  appropriation.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  offered  this 
motion  in  hopes  that  the  Senate  will  put 
aside  its  own  rules  and  enact  as  part  of 
the  pending  appropriations  bill  his  own 
bill.  S,  2171,  regarding  internal  security. 
That  bill,  which  has  been  brought  up,  has 
not  been  considered  in  hearings,  or  ade- 
quately explained  to  the  Senate. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  report  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  just  read.  If  they  will  take 
another  look  at  the  report,  they  will  see 
that  it  contains  no  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  bill.  It  contains  no  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  provisions.  It 
contains  no  statement  of  how  the  bill 


would  change  existing  law.  The  bill  has 
not  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  comment.  It  has  not  been  sent 
to  any  other  department  of  the  admin- 
istration which  would  have  the  authority 
or  the  responsibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill,  nor  have  the  views  of  the 
administraton  been  sought  or  presented 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Willums]  would 
give  me  his  attention,  because  it  was  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  who  first  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mar>-land. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Dirksen  seeks  to 
suspend  the  rules  to  consider  would  per- 
petuate the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  despite  substantial  evidence  that 
appointments  to  its  S26.000-a-year  jobs 
are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  politics 
rather  than  the  national  security,  and 
despite  serious  suggestions  that  that 
agency's  functions  and  responsibilities 
could  be  carried  out  just  as  effectively 
and  at  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayers  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  notably  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  pubUshed  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  July  20,  1967.  dealing 
directly  on  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Washingtonian  Weds  L.  B.  J.'s  Ex-Secrftap,t 

AKD  Lands  Soft  Job — Post  on  Srm'EP.sni 

Bo.ABD  Pats  826.000,  Poses  Frw  Demands: 

Breezing  Throttgh  the  Senate 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — How  does  a  29-year-old  ac- 
countant obtain  a  Presidential  appointment 
to  a  soft  Government  Job  that  pays  $26,000 
a  year? 

By  marrying  one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  sec- 
retaries. 

How  does  the  Wliite  House  shield  the  fortu- 
nate fellow  from  risking  the  questions  of 
Senators  who  must  confirm  him? 

By  arranging  to  whisk  the  appointment 
through  the  Senate  when  nobody  is  looking. 

Obviously  this  question-and-answer  sce- 
nario doesn't  conform  with  civics-textbook 
notions  of  the  selection  process  for  ranking 
Federal  officials.  But  it  apparently  does  de- 
scribe how  Washington  resident  Simon  F. 
McHugh  Jr.  got  a  five-year  sinecure  as  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  He'll  be  sworn  in  any  day  unless  some 
Senator  asks  and  obtains  unanimous  consent 
to  reconsider 

The  five-member  SACB  Is  the  Government 
agency  that  aetermines.  en  application  of  the 
Justice  Department,  whether  a  suspected  or- 
ganization should  be  formally  cited  as  sub- 
versive. The  workload  has  been  decUning 
since  1965,  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unconstitutional  a  provision  of  law  requir- 
ing registration  by  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers. Not  one  hearing  has  been  held  In  20 
months,  and  not  one  case  Is  pending.  New 
York  Democrat  John  Rooney,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
scrutinizes  the  board's  budget,  says  the  mem- 
bers enjoy  -about  the  best  Jobs  around  town." 
beading  xrp  ON  thi  law 

Mr,  McHugh  concedes  that  hl£  employment 
record  docsnt  at  first  glance  appear  to  qual- 
ify him  for  membership  on  a  "quael-JudldRl" 
agency  that  delves  Into  subversion.  But.  be 
observes,  "realistically  speaking,  there  arent 
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many  experte."  Also,  he  adds,  ''you  can  get  a 
pretty  good  Idea  ol  the  procedures  by  reading 
the  law  and  the  boards  reports.  " 

Mr.  McHugh's  professional  preparation  for 
the  cushy  post  consists  of  a  bachelor's  degree 
In  business  administration  earned  six  years 
ago  at  Georgetown  University,  followed  by 
short  stints  In  four  Jobs.  His  career  seemed  to 
be  moving  sideways  for  the  most  part  until 
he  wooed  Victoria  McCammon,  a  tall,  atuac- 
tlve  White  House  secretary  who,  though  now 
employed  elsewhere  In  the  Government,  re- 
mains a  particular  Presidential  favorite.  Mar- 
riage to  Miss  McCammon  In  August  1966  per- 
ceptibly perked  up  Mr.  McHugh's  prospects 

When  the  tight  mortgage  market  last  year 
soured  certain  of  Mr.  McHughs  real  estate 
investments  ("He  lost  a  lot,"  says  a  spokes- 
man for  B.  C.  Goods  Investments  Inc.,  ol 
which  he  was  a  partner  and  property  man- 
ager), he  moved  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration— as  special  assistant  to  Howard 
Greenberg.  associate  administrator  for  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  McHugh  began  work  at  the  SBA  last 
March  8.  quickly  won  a  raise  to  $17,550  and 
stayed  long  enough  to  earn  praise  from  Mr. 
Greenberg  for  being  "bright,  smart  and  ag- 
gressive." Mr.  Greenberg  doesn't  remember, 
though,  how  he  came  to  hire  Mr.  McHugh. 

A    SURPRISE    TO    ME 

Seasoned  by  15  weeks  of  Government  serv- 
ice and  intending  to  study  law  at  night,  Mr. 
McHugh  expresses  confidence  that  hell  man- 
age to  switch  stride  from  small  business  to 
subversion.  But  he  doesn't  remember  how  he 
attracted  the  President's  eye  for  the  new 
$26,000  Job.  "I  really  don't  know  who  recom- 
mended me.  It  was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to 
me  as  it  was  to  everybody  else." 

Mr.  McHugh's  social  life  has  quickened,  too. 
Following  a  recent  weekend  visit  by  the  Mc- 
Hughs to  the  LBJ  Ranch,  the  couple  was 
added  by  one  Washington  society  writer  to 
"the  list  of  Great  Society  insiders  .  .  .  with 
whom  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  most  com- 
fortably spend  their  spare  time." 

Further  surprises  unfolded  this  week.  In 
the  Congressional  Record  that  came  out  last 
Friday,  a  routine  notice  Inserted  by  Chairman 
James  Eastland  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Invited  Interested  citizens  to  submit 
"any  representations  or  objections'  to  Mr. 
McHugh's  appointment  "on  or  before  Thurs- 
day, July  20."  He  also  Invited  objectors  to 
state  "whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled." 

But  on  the  same  day  the  invitation  ap- 
peared, the  committee  quietly  moved  Mr. 
McHugh's  nomination  to  the  Senate  floor.  It 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  moments  after 
the  opening  buzzer  sounded  at  noon  Mon- 
day, and  at  12:05  p.m.  it  sailed  through  the 
chamber  without  debate.  In  the  haste  to  put 
Mr.  McHugh  to  work  on  an  agency  whose 
docket  is  clear,  there  wasn't  even  time  to  list 
his  name  on  the  Senate  calendar  of  Presi- 
dential nominees  awaiting  confirmation. 
Confides  a  Senate  source:  "I've  rarely  seen 
so  much  whoosh  behind  an  appointment." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  very  few  things  the  proponents  of 
S.  2171  have  made  clear  about  that  bill 
Is  that  It  is  not  intended  to,  and  will  not. 
alter  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  afifecting  the  SACB.  The  effect 
of  those  decisions,  however,  has  left  the 
Board,  in  its  own  view  at  least,  nothing 
to  do.  The  Board  has  rarely  met  at  all 
during  the  last  20  months.  The  Attorney 
General  has  not  sent  it  a  single  case 
for  over  a  year. 

In  other  words,  the  Board's  continued 
existence  makes  a  mockery  of  our  pledges 
of  economy.  It  Is  shocking  that  $330,000 
of  the  taxpayer's  dollars  are  spent  each 
year  to  continue  its  negligible  operations. 
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The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  Is 
$330,000 — a  handsome  sum.  This  money 
could  support  for  2  years  the  budget  of 
a  Headstart  program  in  Baltimore 
County.  Three  himdred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  could  insure  that  180  pre- 
school youngsters  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  receive  the  extra  attention 
and  preparation  they  need  to  succeed  in 
school.  The  $26,000  salary  of  a  single 
member  of  the  Board  could  finance  for  a 
year  a  remedial  reading  and  preschool 
training  project  in  Allegany  County, 
Md. 

Examples  of  how  this  money  could  be 
put  to  better  use  could  be  multiplied 
endlessly.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues has  in  his  head  a  list  of  urgent 
needs  in  his  State  which  must  be  de- 
ferred and  postponed  due  to  reduced  ap- 
propriations this  year. 

There  has  been  in  recent  days  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  and  criticism  over 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Simon  F.  Mc- 
Hugh. Jr.,  to  one  of  the  $26,000-a-year 
jobs  on  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  I  would  agree  with  much  of  this 
criticism. 

But  Mr.  McHugh's  own  qualifications 
are  not  really  the  central  question.  His 
qualifications  seem  to  be  as  good  as  any- 
one needs  for  a  job  which  has  no  duties, 
let  alone  qualifications. 

Attention  should  properly  be  focused 
on  whether  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  as  presently  constituted 
should  continue  to  exist  at  all.  Because 
it  has  \1rtually  no  functions  to  perform, 
I  submit  that  the  Board  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

For  this  reason,  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  to  add 
my  name  to  the  list  of  sponsors  of  his 
bill,  S.  2146,  which  would  abolish  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  and 
transfer  its  responsibilities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  bill  would  save 
the  taxpayers  a  third  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year,  and  any  residual  duties  of  the 
Board  can  and  should  be  handled  equal- 
Iv  as  well  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  and  the  existing  staff  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  FBI. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  maintain  whatever 
laws  are  necessary  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
SCAB  and  its  $26,000  a  year  jobs  may 
actually  have  become  just  a  political 
pork  barrel,  wasting  $300,000  a  year  of 
taxpayers'  money.  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider transferring  the  functions  of  the 
SACB  to  some  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment like  the  Justice  Department 
rather  than  leaving  them  to  a  pork  bar- 
rel tward  of  political  appointees. 

Hearings  and  a  reasonable  report  on 
Senator  Dirksen's  bill  would  clarify  these 
questions.  If  those  hearings  show  S.  2171 
to  be  both  wise  and  necessary  to  our 
national  security,  I  will  certainly  support 
it.  But,  especially  In  hght  of  the  contro- 
versy about  the  latest  appointment  to 
the  Board,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
pass  S.  2171  without  the  basic  consider- 
ation any  bill  should  receive — that  is,  a 
hearing  In  the  proper  committee;  namely, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate. 


But  even  if  I  favored  Senate  consid- 
eration of  S.  2171  without  hearings  or  an 
adequate  report,  I  would  oppose  suspend- 
ing the  Senate  rules  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  January  of  this  year, 
this  body  debated  at  great  length  the 
question  of  whether  it  should,  in  effect, 
suspend  its  rules  in  order  to  change  rule 
22,  the  cloture  rule.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  compelling  speeches  delivered 
during  that  debate  against  suspending 
the  Senate  rules  is  particularly  relevant 
to  this  debate  today.  Tliat  speech  against 
suspending  the  rules  was  delivered  by 
Senator  Dirksen,  who  today  asks  us  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Dirksen  warned 
of  the  dangers  if  this  body,  the  Senate, 
should  begin  to  suspend  its  rules.  He 
said: 

There  is  a  rule  that  you  cannot  legislate 
on  appropriation  bills.  In  the  House  we  did 
it  with   impunity   .   .  . 

I  know  how  it  works  because  I  have  made 
it  work.  And  it  can  work  again.  That  is  the 
danger.  You  will  destroy  the  orderly 
processes  .  .  . 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  the  Republic 
against  wild  schemes  and  fantasies  and  fa- 
vorite legislative  brainchildren,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  protect  our  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  agreed  in  January 
with  Senator  Dirksen  and  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  and  we  voted 
59  to  37  to  protect  the  Senate  rules  from 
being,  in  effect,  suspended.  I  think  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  was  right  to  warn  in 
January  against  suspending  the  rules, 
and  I  think  he  is  wrong  today  in  asking 
the  Senate  to  do  it.  I  agreed  with  him  in 
January.  I  oppose  him  today. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  at- 
tempt to  suspend  the  rules. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Dirksen's  speech  in 
January  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  'Vice  President,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  quaint  doctrine  here  today.  It 
remlnds  me  of  the  little  girl  coming  home 
from  Sunday  school.  When  her  mother  said, 
"Suzy,  what  was  the  lesson  about,"  she  said, 
"Well  mother  the  text  was  'the  Lord  is  sneak- 
ing through  Humbolt  Park.'  " 

Well,  her  mother  was  Incredulous.  She 
could  not  imagine  that.  She  was  sure  It  could 
not  be  the  Lord  sneaking  through  Humbolt 
Park.  So  the  mother  called  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  and  asked,  "What  was  the  text 
todav?" 

She  said,  "Tlie  Lord  is  seeking  a  humble 
heart." 

That  is  altogether  different  doctrine. 

So  we  have  had  a  lot  of  quaint  doctrine. 
But  two  things.  Mr.  President,  will  not  be 
gainsaid  after  all  the  debate  is  over.  The 
first  one  is  the  endeavor  to  get  cloture  by  a 
majority  vote.  That  was  standing  out  so  clear 
that  it  requires  no  explanation  on  my  part. 
And  then,  of  course,  there  was  all  the  elo- 
quence addressed  to  the  figure  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Probably  history  will  record  that  the  ma- 
Joritv  has  been  wrong  oftener  than  not.  I 
believe  there  is  something  to  that  text,  in  the 
book  of  Exodus  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
says.  "Follow  not  a  multitude  to  do  evil."  It 
is  in  language  so  crystal  clear  that  it  cannot 
be  mistaken,  and  it  has  been  there  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

And  it  has  some  weight;   because  It  ap- 
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neared  here.  In  1964,  that  there  was  a  multi- 
tude moving  the  Senate  in  a  given  direction 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  It  has  been  said 
here  today  that  we  took  83  days  on  the  issue. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  best  83  days  that 
the  US  Senate  ever  expended,  on  that  ex- 
plosive and  incandescent  issue,  because  all 
the  while,  in  my  office,  for  weeks  with  the 
Vice  President  sitting  at  the  table,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  and  ofttlmes  the  majority 
leader  and  myself.  laboriously  we  hammered 
out  the  details  of  a  civil  rights  bill  that 
started  with  four  titles  and  wound  up  with 
11  And  It  works  today;  that  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  It  was  full  of  bugs  and  worms. 
I  remember  talking  so  many  times  about  it 
with  the  late  President  Kennedy.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  the  Attorney  General 
was  in  my  office,  and  I  said.  "We  wiU  not  take 
it;  it  Is  defective."  But  we  did  not  forsake 
our  labors.  We  worked  at  it 

But  what  could  we  have  done  if  the  debate 
could  not  have  been  carried  on  here,  in  dis- 
posing of  the  motion  to  take  up?  It  is  true 
that  that  occupied  the  time  of  the  Senate; 
but  all  the  while  the  business  of  perfecting 
that  legislation  went  on,  and  it  stands  on 
the  books  today,  a  credit  to  everyone  who  had 
any  hand  in  fashioning  it. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that,  of  course,  if  we 
do  not  respond  to  the  checks  and  balances, 
they  will  do  it  over  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
se'itatives. 

How  do  you  think  the  14(b)  business  got 
out  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives?  They 
gagged  them.  Constitution  or  no  Constitu- 
tion. Those  poor  47  tender  Congressmen, 
who  were  led  down  the  pathway  to  slaughter 
and  did  not  come  back,  could  not  even 
amend  the  bill.  They  had  it  rigged  so  no 
amendments  could  be  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  What  do  you  think  they  do 
with  tax  bills?  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee comes  in  under  a  rule:  no  amend- 
ments except  those  that  are  offered  by  the 
committee  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Oh.  there  are  lovely  ways  to  get  around 
checks  and  balances.  Do  not  be  beguiled  by 
all  this  fancy  rhetoric,  nor  by  the  fact  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  New  York  says 
that  since  a  proposition  obtained  in  1789. 
profane  hands  must  not  touch  it  now. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  The  question  is. 
Was  it  right  in  1789?  U  It  was  sound  as  a 
matter  of  principle  then,  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  principle  in  1967.  You  can  argue 
until  this  domed  ceiling  falls,  but  you  will 
never  alter  the  fact  that  2  and  2  was  4  in 
1789,  and  it  is  4  in  1967.  So  it  is  a  question 
of  the  principle,  and  how  fundamental  it 
Is.  that  is  Involved. 

So,  when  I  think  of  the  majority,  I  re- 
member, you  know,  that  it  was  the  majority 
that  Jeered  Christopher  Columbus  because 
he  had  an  Idea  the  world  was  round.  They 
Jeered  Galileo,  and  made  him  recant  before 
they  sacrificed  him.  That  was  the  majority 
speaking.  You  have  to  t>e  pretty  careful,  and 
especially  so  when  you  are  in  the  field  of 
procedure. 

So  I  want  to  see  no  majority  cloture.  It  is 
dangerous  for  free  institutions. 

Now,  what  was  the  other  proposition?  As 
this  thing  was  set  up,  it  set  up  a  formula, 
first,  to  offer  a  motion  to  cut  off  debate,  and 
insist  on  an  Immediate  vote. 

Then,  of  course,  wait  for  the  point  of  order, 
and  then  let  it  be  a  constitutional  issue.  Sub- 
mit it  to  the  Senate.  Otherwise,  you  get  one 
step  deleted  and  come  along  with  a  motion 
to  table  in  the  hope  that  you  have  enough 
votes  to  beat  a  point  of  order. 

Now,  that  Is  a  formula.  Well,  if  It  works 
here  in  the  rules,  it  works  here  on  legislation. 
For  how  many  years  have  we  heard  about 
the  item  veto?  They  tried  to  put  it  through. 
What  was  the  objection?  The  objection  was 
that  It  would  delegate  to  the  President  the 
power  to  appropriate.  It  has  not  ever  eone 
through  this  body. 


The  result  is  what?  They  try  to  boot  us. 
Here  is  the  weapon  they  wanted.  Put  it  on 
the  item  veto.  Offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
any  bill.  Get  a  ruling  out  of  order.  Appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  then,  of 
course,  get  a  majority  of  those  who  are 
present  and  voting. 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  appropriation 
biUs  have  con"  through  this  body  with  only 
six  or  seven  Senators  on  the  floor.  Those  ap- 
propriation bills  involved  billions  of  dol- 
lars. All  you  need  is  four,  and  you  will  get 
it  stuck  on  there  as  an  amendment. 

There  is  a  rule  that  you  cannot  legislate 
on  appropriation  bills.  In  the  House  we  did  it 
with  impunity.  If  I  violated  that  rule  once, 
I  did  it  a  hundred  times.  It  worked  because 
I  made  it  work.  We  have  to  suspend  the 
rules.  There  has  to  be  an  intervening  day. 
Tlien  there  must  be  a  two-thirds  vote.  Oh,  It 
is  said  we  can  circumvent  all  that.  Let  us 
not  worrv  about  the  rules.  Throw  the  rule 
book  in  the  rain  barrel.  Ignore  the  appro- 
priation bills.  Why  bother  about  them?  Walt 
until  an  agriculture  or  an  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  in.  Stand  on  your  own  two 
feet.  Offer  an  amendment,  and  when  the 
Presiding  Officer  says  it  is  out  of  order,  you 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  You 
have  your  soldiers  present  on  the  floor. 

You  do  not  undertake  theso  efforts  unless 
you  are  equipped.  That  is  part  of  the  strategy, 
it  always  has  been.  You  ask  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted. Oh,  there  should  be  a  quorum  call. 
You  can  get  them  over  here. 

More  often  than  not,  there  wUl  not  be  time 
enough  to  acquaint  them  with  what  is  going 
on,  but  if  you  have  enough  troops  around, 
you  will  get  the  bill  amended. 

I  went  so  far  as  to  amend  an  agricul- 
tural act.  I  got  the  Sugar  Act  liquidated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  had  every 
sugar  Representative  and  Senator  rush  into 
my  office  with  stilettos  in  their  teeth  to  try 
to  do  disciplined  mayhem  on  me. 

I  know  how  it  works  because  I  have  made 
it  work  And  it  can  work  again.  That  is  the 
danger.  You  will  destroy   the   orderly  proc- 

Senators  remember  the  work-or-fight  bill 
that  Bob  Taft  stopped  on  the  floor.  I  have 
said  a  thousand  tlr^.es  that  if  there  is  one 
vote  in  mv  whole  career  that  I  would  undo, 
that  would  be  the  vot<.  However,  there  Is 
no  pietv  and  no  icy  finger  or  anything  else 
that  can  erase  that  from  my  record.  That  Is 
the  one  vote  that  I  would  undo.  Yet.  that 
bill  could  have  been  rammed  through  under 
this  kind  of  proposal. 

It  could  be  done  on  strike  legislation. 

Senators  remember  the  Court-packing  pro- 
posal of  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  here  that 
thev  stopped  it.  It  was  here  that  the  Senate 
stopped  the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  And  it  was  because  this 
institution  was  free,  and  one  could  speak  his 
piece  here  and  was  not  inhibited  or  fear- 
ful of  the  fact  that  a  majority  was  going  to 
put  some  condign  thing  upon  the  statute 
books  for  which  one  would  express  a  deep 
regret  later. 

It  is  not  needed  In  1964  I  got  on  my  knees 
on  this  carpeted  floor.  I  said,  "Please,  please 
vote  for  cloture." 

You  rememt>er  what  happened  here.  You 
do  not  have  to  conceal  any  names.  I  begged 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  begged  him.  I 
guess  I  was  not  much  of  an  advocat*.  I  could 
not  persuade  him  with  all  the  tears  in  my 
eves  the  tremor  in  my  voice,  and  the  sohci- 
tude  I  had  for  the  Senator,  as  much  as  a 
mother  would  have  for  a  t«nder  and  gentle 
baby,  I  could  not  persuade  him. 

You  heard  the  dean  of  Congress  this  after- 
noon Carl  Hatden,  who  has  been  on  this 
hilltop  for  54  years.  He  never  voted  for 
cloture,  mainly  because  in  the  fuss  that 
went  on  here  long  ago  when  Arizona  tried  to 
get  Into  the  Union,  New  Mexico  was  standing 
in  the  wings. 


Had  there  been  a  cloture  vote,  there  would 
have  been  no  Arizona.  Had  there  been  no 
Arizona,  there  probably  would  have  been  a 
thumping  Republican  majority  in  1964. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senate  will  be  In 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  take  It  out  of 

my  time. 

Seven  times  out  of  36  endeavors,  this  Sen- 
ate has  voted  cloture,  going  back  to  1919.  Do 
not  tell  me  vou  cannot  get  it.  becatise  I  got 
it,  just  as  others  did.  You  can  get  It  again 
when  vou  have  a  case,  but  when  you  have  a 
bill  of'  goods  to  sell  to  the  Senate,  a  bill  of 
goods  that  is  under  suspicion  and  not  in  the 
national  Interest,  it  should  not  be  sold. 

That  is  the  point.  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  Republic  against  wild  schemes  and 
fantacles  and  favorite  legislative  brain  chil- 
dren, the  thing  to  do  is  to  protect  our  rules. 
As  my  time  runs  out,  and  just  before  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
makes' his  motion  to  table,  let  me  adjure  you 
now  with  everything  that  is  in  my  heart  to 
vote  down  this  motion  to  table  and  let  the 
point  of  order  prevail. 

We  can  then  approve  it  today  by  a  voice 
vote,  and  when  we  adjourn  tonight  that  will 
have  erased  the  confusion.  It  will  have 
clarified  the  air.  and  we  will  start  anew. 

I  am  in  the  mood  now.  if  they  file  a  cloture 
motion  on  Senate  Resolution  6  to  put  my 
name  on  it  and  see  where  we  go. 

I  would  then  give  assurance  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  that  I  will  sit  down 
With  him  and  see  if  we  cannot  negotiate  a 
reasonable  time  to  discuss  this  matter  and 
let  it  come  to  a  vote. 

I  do  not  mind.  I  am  prepared  to  do  it.  and 
surelv  in  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  this 
body  "we  can  find  the  right  answer  without 
forfeiting  the  safeguards  that  have  meant 
so  much  to  this  country.  ,»„»., 

This  is  the  90th  Congress.  It  is  the  179tn 
year  in  which  this  body  has  met  without  in- 
terruption in  peace  or  war. 

There  is  no  better  parliamentary  body. 
The  reason  we  are  here  is  because  our  pro- 
cedures were  safeguarded.  Let  us  safepard 
them  now.  Let  us  vote  down  this  motion  to 
table  and  get  the  air  clarified. 

Then  we  will  make  a  start  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  innate  restrain,  our  Intuitive 
wisdom  and  our  sense  of  patience  can  nego- 
tiate a  period  in  which  we  can  bring  this 
matter  to  a   vote,   and   I  shall   be   dehghted 

to  do  so.  .  »!„„ 

So  I  say  to  vou.  vote  down  the  motion 
to  table  and  then  we  will  get  to  work. 


UNANIMOtrS-CCNSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours  on  the  motion  of  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen]  to 
be  equallv  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen]  and 
the  Senator  from  -Wisconsin  IMr.  Prox- 
mireI. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  committees  be  able  to  sit? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
■Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
later  reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  after  the  approval  of  the 
Journal  on  Wednesday.  October  11.  debate 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  lUlnols 
IMr  DIRKSEN]  to  suspend  rule  XVI.  para- 
eranh  4  so  as  to  offer  an  amendment,  legis- 
Utive  in  nature,  to  H.R.  10345.  "taking  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
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Justice,  and  Commerce,  etc.,  t>«  limited  to  2 
houn,  to  b«  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  nitnola  [Mr.  DrMtsBK] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 

MIREj. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TO    TOMOR- 
ROW AT  11  J^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
non,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  there  will  be  no  further  action  on 
the  pending  business  tonight,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  at  this  time. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10509)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  piUTX>ses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALK  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  10,  1967,  Concres- 
siON.\L  Record,  p.  28396.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  Senator 
advise  whether  he  anticipates  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  not  ask  and 
I  have  not  heard  that  any  Senator  de- 


sires one,  but  it  might  be  that  some  Sen- 
ator would  desire  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  as  of  now.  the 
Senator  does  not  anticipate  one? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  anticipate  a 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  report  on  the  details  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  since  the  full  text  of  the 
conference  report  and  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
appear  in  House  Report  No.  746,  and  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October  10, 
1967,  page  28396. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment deals  with  61  different  numbered 
amendments,  plus  seven  amendments  re- 
ported in  disagreement.  In  several  in- 
stances individual  amendments  embody 
differences  affecting  numerous  individ- 
ual projects  and  activities  and  final 
agreement  was  reached  after  several  ses- 
sions of  the  conference  committee.  The 
conference  committee  meetings  began 
last  Wednesday,  October  4,  and  con- 
tinued morning  and  afternoon  with 
some  interruptions  for  rollcall  votes  on 
both  sides,  except  for  last  Friday. 

We  resumed  again  yesterday  morning, 
recessed  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
session  finally  reached  agreement  on  all 
amendments  except  amendments  Nos. 
43.  56.  and  63  which  will  be  reported  in 
true  disagreement  and  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss when  they  are  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  Four  amendments  Nos.  9,  31,  37 
and  67  were  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. On  those  four  amendments 
the  House  has  today  receded  and  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendments  as  amended 
in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  been  meeting  in  an  atmosphere 
of  extreme  economy.  The  conferees 
from  the  other  body  have  insisted,  in 
view  of  the  limited  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting continuing  resolution  coupled  with 
the  current  general  feeling  of  economy 
in  that  body,  that  this  year  each  ap- 
propriation item  in  the  bill  must  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  budget  level  or  below. 
Upon  the  insistence  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, the  Senate  conferees  were  thus 
forced  to  yield  on  many  important  proj- 
ects and  activities. 

In  general,  the  President's  budget,  to- 
gether with  the  detailed  recommenda- 
tions thereunder  as  to  the  dollar 
amounts,  represents  a  good  base  upon 
wiiich  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
should  begin  their  consideration,  and 
upon  which  each  body  may  base  its  rec- 
ommendations af>«r  hearing  the  justifi- 
cations of  the  departmental  oflScials  in 
support  of  estimated  requirements  and 
other  witnesses. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  every  member  on  that  com- 
mittee has  the  right — and  indeed  the  re- 
sponsibility— to  exercise  an  Independent 
judgment  and  then  to  make  a  collective 
committee  determination  upon  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  funding  program  and 
administrative  activities  represented  by 
appropriation  Items.  Such  committee 
recommendations  are  then  subject  to 
the  approval  or  change  by  the  Senate  as 


it  debates  and  votes  upon  appropriation 
bills. 

In  summary,  speaking  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  responsible  for  han- 
dling the  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies, 
I  wish  to  state  emphatically  that  next 
year  I  shall  as  I  have  always  done  here- 
tofore, recommend  such  increases  over, 
or  decreases  under,  the  amounts  re- 
quested in  the  budget  or  carried  in  the 
bill  as  it  comes  from  the  other  body  in 
those  instances  where  I  believe  changes 
are  justified  based  upon  the  justlflcationi; 
and  the  needs  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee during  its  consideration  of  the  budget. 

The  action  taken  this  year  in  the  con- 
ference in  bringing  each  appropriation 
item  to  the  budget  level  or  below  does 
not  represent  any  precedent  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  or  so  far  as  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
concerned,  but  was  done  simply  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  current  situation. 

By  acceding  to  the  budget  amount  or 
below  on  the  several  items  in  the  con- 
ference report,  I  believe  we  have  now 
reached  the  lowest  level  and  furnished 
the  minimum  amounts  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  several  program  and 
administrative  agencies  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  recent  days  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  about  the  initiation 
of  rescission  bills  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  regular  appropriation  act 
for  the  respective  departments.  It  is  my 
view,  at  this  time,  that  the  conference 
agreement  on  this  bill,  if  it  is  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  carries  all  the  reductions 
which  should  be  applied  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  fact, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  some  items  have 
been  reduced  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
referred  to  earlier,  House  Report  No.  746, 
describes  in  detail  the  agreement 
reached  in  conference  on  the  several  ap- 
propriation items.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  following  the  disposition  of 
the  amendments  to  be  reported  in  dis- 
agreement, I  will  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  record  a  comparative  table  showing 
In  detail  comparisons  between  the  ap- 
propriations for  last  year,  the  budget 
estimate,  the  House  and  Senate  versions, 
the  conference  allowances,  and  how  the 
conference  bill  compares  with  the  esti- 
mates, the  House  bill,  and  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  total  amount  of  the  conference 
bill  is  $4,952,945,700,  which  is  $68,151,- 
700  imder  the  President's  budget. 

FOOD    STAMP     PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1968  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  $195,000,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  food  stamp  program,  a 
welfare  program,  by  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  section  32  permanent  appro- 
priation. 

This  was  clearly  an  abuse  of  section  32 
which  was  authorized  for  removal  of 
surplus  perishable  commodities. 

When  the  subcommittee  made  its  rec- 
ommendations In  committee  markup,  I 
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mendatlon  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  wnere  it  slates.                                             nrrierams  a.s  well 

The  extension  ot  the  Food  Stamp  Au-  The  conferee,  .re  .b™«i  that  hereatter  uie    P"f"™  Jfrtent  jt  «a^  a  ereat  pleasure 

*°'£'rth''e'S,SfSo°n's  TSl  ?"o;rn,''!r^ri».'farnrorr?,:s!  J'i^ST-  su";/  in  .-.5*  me 

JlSsifn  iSsiS'Tn  ;S)raf  S!  SrA,  ..,.c.  app,.pr,...o«.                              f„S\'!,e°  „„?/,.n^ce^So,'i«Jns""i; 

sion.  I  had  recommended  the  inclusion  Mr.  President,  unless  there  be  ques-     "^                        ^.^^.^  skillfullv  done,  and 

of  a  provision  which  would  require  that  tions  from  other  Senators  at  this  point,      ,         /             ^  ^eal  of  detailed  knowl- 

funds  for  operation  of  the  extended  food  i  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference     ^      .^^  ^^,^^^.  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^.  complex 

stamp    program   must   be   appropriated  report                                                                  appropriation   bill.  His  conduct  in   the 

directly  from  the  general  revenue  fund.  Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the       r^^g^gnce   was   a   continuation  of   the 

The  amended  Food  Stamp  Authorization  senator  yield?                                                  exemolarv  manner  in  which  he  conducts 

Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to     ^      ^p^^  -^^  ^^^  subcommittee. 

September  27,   and  is  now  Public  Law  ^y    distinguished    friend,    the    Senator        ^  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the  action 

90-91,  and  it  carries  that  provision.  from   Nebraska,   the   ranking   minority     ^^^^^^   ^j^jg  yg^r   in   the  conference,  in 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  con-  naember  of  oui-  subcommittee,  of  which     j^j-jj^g^rig  the  appropriations  items  to  the 

ference  in  getting  the  House  conferees  to  i  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  who     ^j^^^^^  jgygj  ^^  below,  does  not  repiesent 

agree  on  this  method  of  financing  as  has  has  worked  for  a  long  time,  and  very     ^^^,  precedent  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

been  made  clear  by  the  new  authoriza-  hard,  on  this  bill.  I  wish  to  say  that  no     Qn  that  particular  point.  I  join  the  chair- 

Uon  act.  one  has  worked  harder,  longer,  nor  more     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  subcommittee  in  saying  that 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Public  efficiently  than   has  the  Senator  from     j  presei-ve  my  independence  of  judgment 

Law  90-91  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  Nebraska.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him.     ^ri  future  budgets  submitted  in  this  field, 

this  point.  Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.     President,    the     as  in  other  fields  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute  Senator  is  very  generous  m  his  remarks,        Again,   I   warmly   thank   the  Senator 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  thank  him.                                               from  Florida  for  his  very  generous  re- 

as  follows:  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks     ^arks 

Public  Law  90-91.  s.  953  of     the     distinguished     Senator     from        Mr.  Presidmt,  I  also  compliment  the 

An  act  to  amend  the  Food  stamp  Act  of  1964  F^orida^         ^.  ^  ,^    ^               .^^^c  t^     clerk  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Raymond 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House  of  J^^  ^^^j  ^'^l^ V^'   fl^j^f '!^p  ^"tfen^     ^chafer,    and    his    able    assistant,    Mn 

Revresentatives    of    the    United    States    of  the  President  today  refiects  the  extreme     j^^^^^  Stewart.  They  are  dedicated  and 

America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   the  pressures  to  reduce  appropriations  Which     competent  professionals.  They  perform 

first  sentence  of  subsection   (a)   of  section  were  present  when  the  conferees  met  to     ^j^^^j.  assigned  tasks  in  outstanding  fash- 

16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  resolve  differences  between  the  Senate     ^^^  ^^^  contribute  sigruficantlv  to  our 

by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1967;"  the  fol-  ^rid  the  Other  body.  The  product  of  the            j^ 

lowing:  "not  in  excess  of  $200,000,000  for  the  conference  reflects  this  pressure  to  a  very                               ExmBir  i 

floral  vear  endlne  June  30,  1968:  not  in  excess  .    , . 

f3o,000  fir  the  nscal  year  ending  June  ^-\f,7J-  ,g,  ,  ,3,  ^,,,mous  con-     "^    --^'  '^-ZZa^s^^r''""'"^'  ""^ 

Sec  2'  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further  sent  to  have  printed  m  the  Record  at     1957  appropriations $7,022  571.  450 

amended    by    Inserting    at    the    end    thereof  the   conclusion   of   my   remarks    graphl-      Estimates,  1968 6,021,097,400 

the   following:    "This    Act    shall    be    carried  cally  illustrates  the  results.                                   House  bill.  — - -       4,770,580,950 

out  only  with  funds  appropriated  from  the  -phe      PRESIDING      OFFICER      iMr.     Senate  bill-. 6,782,529,789 

general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  specific  gpoNG  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection.     Conference  bill 4,952,  945,  700 

purpose  and  In  no  event  shall  It  be  carried  .^  ^^'^^  ordered.                                                            Comparisons,  conference  bill  (+  or  -) 

out    with    funds    derived    from    permanent  ,see  exhibit  1.)                                                    1967   appropriations   ..—   -$2,069,625,750 

'^AZoved°Sentember  27  1967  Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  the  oon-     Estimates,  1968 -68,  151.  700 

Approved  September  27.  laes/.  ference  action  is  more  than  $2  billion     House  bin,  1968 -viB2,364,  750 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    the  less  than  was  contained  in  the  fiscal  1967     senate  biU,  1968 -1,829,584,189 

conferees  did  agree  to  a  smaller  amount  Agricultural   Appropriations   Act.   It   is                HOLLAND    Mr    President    I  am 
than  was  provided  eariier  by  the  Senate  ^^out  $1.8  billion  less  than  the  Senate     „^i^^_„  *„.,,!  to  mv  distinguished 'friend. 
The  conference  amount  is  $161,800,000  bill.  There  are  some  meaningful  cuts  in     f'^Jh'^^.^v  S^  for  mvS  I  am  not 
by  direct  appropriation  plus  $23,200^000  activities  of  the  department,  but  in  the     ^^rlSn^  Sit  ol^Jtion  tWs  year^  any 
reappropnatlon,  making  a  total  of  $185  main  the  bill  merely  defers  to  some  un-     ^^^^edent  binding  either  on  anv  Senator, 
million  instead  of  the  budget  estimate  specified  time  the  cost  of  the  Nation's     P;;^^^^com}j;itt2e  or  on  the  Senate,  be- 
ef $195  miUion.  fdrm  programs.                                                           j  ^eem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each 
The  failure  of  the  budget  officials  to  The  bill  deUberately  defers  a  $1.5  bil-     ^^a^or  and  of  the  Senate,  after  hearing 
submit  a  revised  estimate,  pursuant  to  uon  item  to  reimburse  the  Commodity             testimonv    of    witnesses    from    the 
Public  Law  90-91,  is  regretted  since  this  credit  Corporation  for  its  losses  for  fiscal     ^  p     ^ „  and  "from  the  public   to  either 
item  is  now  reported  as  being  $161,800,000  year  1966.  This  is  money  which  has  al-     ^°^^  .  mcrease  or  decrease  the  budget 
over  the  estimates.  The  small  reduction  ready  been  expended.  What  now  happens     JZ'z^j^f.ndations    The    budget    recom- 
of  $10  million  was  readily  agreed  tx)  by  is  that  the  treasury-  will  have  to  borrow     ^g^dations  are  simplv  a  beginning  point 
the  conference  committee  in  view  of  the  money— at  prevailing  interest  rates— to     ^ '"'T.^  consideration  of  each  item 
fact  that  one-fourth  of  the  fiscal  year  finance  through  the  backdoor  this  part     '   m_  pVesident  I  move  the  adoption  of 
had  elapsed  and  that  under  the  contmu-  of  the  cost  of  the  administration's  farm     ^.^^-  V  ^'°^"^' ^,";                  ^ 
Ing   resolution   the   program   has   been  program.                                                              %Z       l^^^l^^r     OFPTCER      The 
operating  at  the  annual  rate  of  $140  mil-  Regrettably,  the  situation  will  get  even         The     PREbUJi^u     y/f^^^^'      ^"^ 
lion  as  approved  last  year.  woT^lnex?  yfar.  For  fiscal  1967  not  quite     T/'^^Zrl^r^SrX 
SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  $4  bllUon  has  bccn  spent  to  cover  the  cost     i^e  t>enauDr  irom  r  iunua.. 
The  Senate  receded  from  its  amend-  of  the  commodity  and  related  programs.        ??/ ^^Tan^  ^Mr    President    I  ask 
ment  No.  30  to  provide  a  direct  appro-  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is     ,,  ^^^^.f^^^^^-d^fritT  Nos    9    31    37 
priation  from  the  general  revenue  fund     fast  running  out  of  unused  borrowing  au-     ^J^"^^  .^^^i^ff'JILf^'^^^^  technical 
of  $104  mimon  for  the  expenses  of  the     thority  and  will  have  to  suspend  its  op-     and  6^  v.hich  l^'^^lf^'^l^  Zh!T 
special  milk  program  rather  than  to  de-     erations-as  it  did  back  in  1965-unless     disagreement,  be  considered  en  b^^ 
rive  funds  from  section  32,  as  proposed  in     Congress  appropriates  sufficient  funds  to         They  ha  «  a','!,^?^   hal  r^X  ?Sd 
the  budget  and  approved  in  the  other     restore  the  impairment  of  its  capital.         by   the   House  ^hich  ^a^  jeered  and 
body.  In  view  of  the  general  budgetary        Mr.  President,  these  agriculture  appro-     adopted     the     Senate     amendment    as 
situation,  the  Senate  receded  from  its    priations   are   about   30   percent   below     amended  by  the  conference. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  three 
amendments  were  reported  in  true  dis- 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Page  25,  line  1.  Insert.  Proiided,  That 
agreements  entered  Into  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968  shall  not  require  payments  during 
the  calendar  year  1968  exceeding  $52,200,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  this  was 
a  very  important  amendment,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  House  would  not  agree  to 
It.  I  shall  describe  it  briefly. 

It  was  an  amendment  simply  provid- 
ing authority  to  the  Agricultural  Stabil- 
ization and  Conservation  Service  to  enter 
Into  contracts  to  retire  cropland  up  to 
a  maximum  cost  of  $52,200,000. 

As  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  from 
the  other  body,  this  language  request 
contained  in  the  budget  had  been  de- 
leted. The  Senate  restored  it  and  the 
conference  insisted  upon  retaining  it 
during  the  course  of  negotiations  with 
the  conferees  from  the  other  body.  The 
House  conferees  were  adamant.  I  feel 
we  are  making  a  mistake  in  not  provid- 
ing authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  contracts  to 
take  up  some  of  the  acreage  which  is 
coming  out  of  the  soil  bank  during  this 
year  and  at  the  end  of  1968  under  the 
old  conservation  reserve  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  dated 
June  22.  signed  by  Mr.  Ed  Jaenke,  set- 
ting forth  some  of  the  needs  for  contin- 
uation of  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  in  the  Agriculture 
Act  for  1965.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  siunmary  tabulation  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  showing  the  total 
conservation  reserve  acreage  and  the  ex- 
piring acreage  to  be  released  by  calendar 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

us.    DeP.IRTMENT    of    AORICTTLTtmE, 
AGRICDXTtniAL   STABILIZATION   AND 

Conservation  Service, 

Washington.  DC,  June  22. 1967. 

Hon.  Spessabd  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate. 

E>EAS  Sen.itor  Holland:  Secretary  Freeman 
has  asked  us  to  provide  you  with  some  addi- 
tional Information  regarding  the  need  for 
continuing  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram In  1968.  As  you  know  our  farmlands 
still  have  a  production  pxjtential  greater  than 
the  effective  demand  for  agrlcultiu-al  com- 
modities particularly  such  crops  as  feed 
grains  and  cotton.  Diversions  from  normal 
plantings  of  these  crops  will  continue  to  be 
needed  for  several  years  to  come.  VVhlle  the 
diversions  could  be  achieved  under  annual 
programs  this  would  require  a  greater  outlay 
In  tax  dollars  per  unit  of  production  avoided 


than  can  be  achieved  now  under  the  Crop- 
land Adjxistment  Program. 

The  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  brings 
many  benefits  to  both  farm  and  non-farm 
people.  It  helps  provide  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. It  provides  better  assured  erosion 
control,  and  It  helps  State  and  local  govern- 
ments acquire  farmland  no  longer  needed 
for  crops  and  convert  it  to  uses  that  directly 
benefit  all  the  citizens  of  a  particular  area. 

A  further  problem  that  we  must  consider 
is  that  1.6  million  acres  will  be  released  from 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  at  the 
end  of  1967.  An  additional  5.9  million  acres 
will  be  released  at  the  end  of  1968.  While 
some  of  this  land  (about  1.3  million  acres) 
has  been  planted  to  trees  the  remainder  will 
be  in  condition  to  move  Immediately  back 
Into  crops.  About  5.7  million  acres  of  con- 
servation reserve  land  will  be  available  for 
planting  by  1969  In  areas  of  the  country 
where  feed  grains  are  grown.  While  thus  far 
farmers  have  tended  to  leave  about  '/2  of  the 
released  conservation  reserve  land  In  con- 
serving use,  an  appreciable  Improvement 
In  the  outlook  for  income  from  crops  could 
change  this  relationship  to  one  where  most 


of  this  land  would  be  planted  rather  than 
be  left  in  grass.  Of  course,  some  of  the  re- 
leased conservation  reserve  land  will  be  on 
farms  that  do  not  have  a  feed  grain  base  or 
a  cotton  allotment  and,  therefore,  under  the 
present  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  the 
land  will  not  be  recontracted.  Also  we  would 
not  recontract  land  in  trees  or  otherwise 
unsuitable  for  crops.  However,  most  of  the 
farms  with  land  coming  out  from  under 
conservation  reserve  contracts  likely  will 
have  some  feed  grain  base. 

To  discontinue  the  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program  in  1968  would  make  it  very  dlfflcull 
for  us  to  carry  out  a  program  In  1969  when 
most  of  the  remaining  conservation  reserve 
land  is  released.  The  1966  Cropland  Adjust- 
ment Program  showed  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
apply  a  program  effectively  In  the  first  ye.ir 

I   am   attaching   a    table    showing   a   pre- 
contract history  of  the  conservation  reserve 
lands  released  recently  and   to  be  released 
in  the  next  few  years. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  A.  Jaenke, 
Acting  Administrator. 

(Enclosures.) 


PROBABLE  ACRES  UNDER  CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM  CONTRACTS  WHICH  OTHERWISE  WOULD  BE  DEVOTED  TO 
SPECIFIED  CROPS.  1963^9,  BASED  ON  ESTIMATED  PRECONTRACT  HISTORY 

|ln  thousand  acres) 


Commodity 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Cotton 562 

Peanuts US 

Tobacco 10 

Potatoes 79 

Corn 3.997 

Wheat 2,  725 

Rice 6 

Oats 3, 345 

Barley 1.370 

Grain  sorghum 3.080 

Rye. 750 

Total 15,990 

Total  conservation  reserve  acres 24.256 


450 

396 

375 

305 

241 

90 

100 

91 

89 

74 

55 

22 

7 

5 

5 

S 

4 

1 

23 

18 

18 

17 

15 

8 

2,773 

2.184 

2.148 

1,879 

1,614 

659 

2,063 

1.724 

1,645 

1,381 

1,214 

482 

i 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2,406 

1,938 

1,894 

1,652 

1.394 

577 

1.006 

808 

788 

676 

600 

238 

2,464 

2,254 

1,982 

1,396 

1.U8 

3u; 

552 

453 

433 

361 

315 

1!! 

11.848 

9,874 

9,380 

7,767 

6,572 

2,496 

17.538 

14,188 

13,618 

11.364 

9.688 

3,602 

Cropland  Adjustment  Program 
The  productive  capacity  of  American  agri- 
culture continues  to  grow.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  growth  rate  will  require  some  30 
million  acres  of  cropland  to  be  held  out  of 
production  In  the  decade  ahead,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  build-up  of  surpluses.  This  estimate, 
supported  by  Independent  studies,  takes  full 
account  of  increased  domeetic  and  export 
needs.  The  potential  excess  production  capac- 
ity Is  gn"eatest  In  feed  grains  and  cotton  but 
touches  nearly  all  of  our  field  crops. 

With  potential  excess  capacity  of  some  30 
million  acres  of  cropland  during  the  next 
decade  the  question  becomes  what  Is  the 
best  and  least  expensive  way  to  keep  this 
land  out  of  production  and  In  consuming 
uses.  The  flexibility  Inherent  In  the  current, 
annual,  voluntary  wheat,  cotton  or  feed 
grains  Is  Important  and  these  programs  will 
be  needed.  However,  experience  has  shown 
the  long-term  land  adjustment  program  such 
as  CAP  has  advantages.  First,  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive— about  Va  less  than  for  the  annual 
cotton  or  feed  grain  programs. 

Second,  it  is  better  suited  to  older  and 
part-time  farmers.  Third.  It  Is  popular  with 
farmers.  This  past  year  applications  for  the 
CAP  contracts  were  300 '"„  greater  than  could 
be  accepted.  The  request  for  $52  million  ad- 
vance authorization  for  the  1968  program 
(atwut  2  million  acres)  will  about  "hold  the 
line"  since  1.6  million  acres  of  Conservation 
Reserve  contracts  will  be  expiring  at  the  end 
of  1967. 

the    need   for   CONTINXJINC   THE    CROPLAND    AD- 
JUSTMENT   PROGRAM 

The  productive  capacity  of  American  ag- 
riculture on  the  amount  of  land  already  de- 


veloped for  crops  far  exceeds  what  our  do- 
mestic and  world  outlets  likely  will  take  for 
at  least  the  next  decade.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  feed  grains  and  cotton. 

About  16  million  more  acres  will  be  re- 
leased from  conservation  reserve  contracts  at 
the  end  of  1967,  6.0  million  acres  at  the  end 
of  1968.  and  3.4  million  acres  at  the  end  of 
1969  (a  total  of  11  million  acres  In  the  next 
3  years).  In  addition,  agreements  will  ex- 
pire by  the  end  of  1969  on  more  than  one- 
half  million  acres  and  by  1970  on  almost  one 
million  acres,  now  under  cropland  conversion 
and  cropland  adjustment  programs. 

In  the  absence  of  voluntary  programs  (or. 
as  an  alternative,  mandatory  programs)  to 
hold  feed  grain  and  cotton  production  and 
IKissibly  that  of  some  other  crops  In  line 
with  effective  demand,  surpluses  of  these 
crops  can  build  up  rapidly.  Past  experience 
proves  that  heavy  surpluses  are  very  costly 
to  the  Government,  as  well  as  price  depress- 
ing in  farm  markets. 

The  necessary  diversion  probably  could 
be  obtained  on  a  year-to-year  basis  under 
annual  acreage  diversion  programs.  But  the 
cost  of  diversion  payments  under  annual  pro- 
gnuns  tends  to  follow  general  price  levels — 
and  there  Is  a  trend  toward  rising  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  diversion  un- 
der a  long-term  agreement  is  related  to  prices 
ciu-rent  as  of  the  time  the  agreement  is 
made.  Thus,  diversion  agreements  made  in 
1968  and  1969  for  a  period  of  years  (under 
the  cropland  adjustment  program  authorized 
by  Title  VI  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965)  should  cost  substantially  less  per 
unit  at  production  diverted  than  would 
Ukely  be  the  cost  of  buying  the  same  amount 
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of  diversion  under   annual  programs   three, 
four,  or  more  years  hence. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  of  the  acreage 
under  the  long-term  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program  will  need  to  be  brought  back  into 
crop  production  during  the  period  of  the 
agreements  This  acreage  is  only  a  little  more 
than  one-half  as  much  as  that  which  will  be 
released  from  conservation  reserve  contracts 
from  1967  to  1969.  However,  if  any  portion 
of  the  acreage  under  the  long-term  agree- 
ments should  need  to  be  released,  there  is 
lull  authority  under  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  for  the  Secretary  to  termi- 
nate or  modify  agreements  with  producers 
bv  mutual  agreement  or  to  adjust  payments 
on  account  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

TOTAL  CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM  ACREAGE  AND 
EXPIRING  ACREAGE  TO  BE  RELEASED.  BY  YEARS' 


Acres  in  reserve 


Calendar  year 


As  of  Dec.  31 


To  expire 
Dec.  31 


,«n                                         .  28,660,679  149,153 

?^, 28.511,526  2.706,972 

,6? 25,804,554  1,548,826 

Si 24.255.728  6,818.327 

iSi 17.437,401  3,457,730 

JSc 13,979,671  664.158 

S2 13,315.513  2,335,301 

S 10,980.212  1.628,049 

3|g 9,352,163  5,896,183 

2? 3.455,980  3,380.305 

So", :  75.675  67.457 

r,? 8.218  7,514 

i952>::::::::::::::::::::": ^ !^ 

Total 28,660.679 


'Source  of  data:  Statistical  summary.  19C6. 
: Represents  mandatory  extensions  because  tree  seedlings 
were  unavailable. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
lln  million  acres) 
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the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  and  the  ap- 
propriate officials  will  carefully  review 
the  need  for  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  and  if  it  is  deemed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  agricultural  adjustment  and 
supply  situation,  an  estimate  to  reinstate 
the  program  will  be  included  in  the 
budget  estimate  for  1969. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  urged 
the  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
supplemental  request  on  this  matter  to 
be  considered  at  the  time  Congress  is 
passing  upon  the  supplemental  bill  or  to 
resubmit  it  next  year  in  the  regular  an- 
nual appropriation  request  because  I 
think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  tlie  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Agriculture  were  left  with  no 
machineiT  and  no  money  with  which  to 
retire  land  out  of  the  several  millions  of 
acres  which  will  come  back  into  poten- 
tial production,  as  the  conservation  re- 
serve contracts  terminate  in  the  next  2 
years. 

The  Secretary  is  extremely  anxious 
about  tliis  point.  He  thinks  all  of  our  best 
laid  plans  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grain  and  other  com- 
modities might  easily  be  upset  unless 
there  is  some  machinery  put  in  his 
hands  for  land  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  already 
refused  to  recede  from  its  position.  So, 
regretfully.  I  must  move  at  this  time 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment No.  43. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  the  Senate 
recede  on  its  amendment  No.  43. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Page  31.  line  18,  strike  the  numeral  and 
insert  $325,000,000. 


I.  Total  acreage  to  be  released  at  ttic  end  of  year.      1. 6        5. 9 

2'  btimated  released  acreage  in  trees 3 

3.  Remaining  acreage-Potential  additional  crop  .0 

use  in  year  following  release  .--.-      l-i       =■ ' 

a.  Estimated  amount  of  item  3  wnicli  will 
remain  in  protective  cover  during  year 

tollOAing  release '- -       •'        '• ' 

b.  Estimated  amount  ot  item  3  to  be  used 
for  row  or  grain  crops  in  year  following 

release' °       ^-^ 


>  Based  on  pattern  of  land  use  indicated  by  survey  during 
the  spring  of  1966  of  the  l%5  use  of  land  previously  under  CRP. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  is  one  of 
the  few  programs  which  has  been  sup- 
ported by  all  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions. I  regret  that  the  Senate  conferees 
were  unable  to  prevail  with  their  posi- 
tion in  the  conference  and  to  get  the 
House  to  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
our  amendment.  I  insisted  that  this 
amendment  be  reported  in  disagreement 
in  order  that  I  would  be  in  a  position  to 
advise  the  Senate  that  the  conferees 
made  every  effort  to  retain  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  for  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  authority  for  this 
program  has  several  more  years  to  ran — 
I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
agreement  from  the  conferees  from  the 
other  body  or  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself  to  continue  the  program 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  hope  that 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  '-as  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  Midwest.  It  was  par- 
ticularly urged  by  my  distinguished 
friends,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  who  are 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  would  have  provided 
for  an  additional  $25  million  of  author- 
ization to  make  operating  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  revolving 
fund.  It  would  not  have  affected  the 
budget  in  any  way. 

It  simply  would  have  given  leeway  to 
the  administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
for  production  credit  of  many  small 
farmers  who  cannot  get  credit  anywhere 
else.  A  prerequisite  of  their  getting  such 
a  loan  is  a  finding  that  they  carmot  get 
loans  from  any  other  institution. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  being  asked  to 
step  up  production  to  take  care  of  an 
enlarged  export  of  food  commodities,  it 
seems  very  necessary  to  the  committee 
to  include  this  additional  $25  million 
of  authorization. 

Again,  the  other  body  was  not  willirig 
to  agree  to  it.  and  they  have  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  refused  to  recede.  So.  I  now 
regretfully  move  that  the  Senate  recede 
on  its  amendment  No.  56. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  the  Senate 
recede  on  its  amendment  No.  56. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  simendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reaxi  as 
follows : 

Page  34.  line  16.  Strike  the  numeral  and 
Insert  $2,984,856,389. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  spoken  of  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.HRUSKAl. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is,  by  a  paper  transaction,  to  restore  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  No  "money  is  in- 
volved. The  spending  budget  is  not 
affected. 

The  law  requires  that  these  restora- 
tions be  made  annually.  In  spite  of  all 
we  can  do,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  is  the  agency  at  fault  here,  insists 
upon  not  requesting  restoration  annually 
of  the  entire  deficit  for  the  last  preced- 
ing year,  but,  instead,  is  asking  for  only 
barely  enough  money,  that  it  believes 
necessar>'.  to  get  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  the  year  ahead. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  obeying 
the  law  when  we  adopt  that  course.  In 
the  next  place,  we  are  not  showing 
clearly  the  cost  of  the  farm  program. 
There  is  a  deficit  in  CCC  operations,  but 
it  is  no  fault  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  They  lose  money  from 
warehousing,  transportation,  spoilage, 
and  for  a  number  of  other  reasons. 

That  money  should  be  restored  in 
order  for  them  to  have  their  approved 
borrowing  authority  restored  so  that 
they  will  have  available  the  resources 
which  Conpress  intends  them  to  have. 
Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et this  year  simply  requested  SI. 4  bil- 
lion of  the  1966  loss,  whereas  the 
actual  deficit  was  more  than  twice  that 
much.  And  the  amount  they  did  not  ask 
to  be  restored  was  $1,584,856,389. 
The  Senate  restored  the  fiUl  amount. 
The  issue  was  made  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  with  only  17  opposing 
votes,  the  Senate  approved  the  procedure 
which  the  law  requires. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  verj-  much  that 
this  continued  tearing  down  of  the  fiscal 
stability  of  the  CCC  is  continuing. 

A  balance  of  $1,057  million  of  the  1961 
deficit  has  not  been  restored.  Now  we 
have  the  balance  of  SI. 584  million  of  the 
1966  deficit,  which  has  not  been  restored. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  deficit  for 
1967.  already  computed  and  established, 
of  nearly  $4  billion. 

The  fact  is  that,  considering  those 
three  items,  instead  of  having  a  borrow- 
ing capacity  at  this  time  of  $14.5  billion, 
the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  down  to  the  figure 
of  58.044,500.000. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  keep  this  up 

indefinitely.  We  should  not  keep  it  up 

at  all,  in  view  of  the  clear  provisions  of 

the  law. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  showing 
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the  history  of  this  matcer,  showing  the 
history  of  the  law,  and  showing  the  fact 
that  CCC  is  operating  on  an  ever-thin- 
ner basis;  that,  whereas  when  they  in- 
troduced the  budget  last  January  they 
reported  that  they  would  have  available 
a  borrowing  capacity  of  S2.752  million, 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Their  current  estimate  as  of  September 
21  as  supplied  to  our  committee,  shows 
that  they  actually  now  estimate  an  unen- 
cumbered borrowing  capacity  next  July 
1  of  $2,060  million. 

The  continuation  of  this  wretched  way 
of  handling  the  matter  can  brina;  nothing 
sooner  or  later  but  calamity  on  all  con- 
cerned. 

So  the  committee  desires  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  matter  very  clearly.  We  do 
not  blame  the  Hous-  for  their  position 
because  the  Budset  Bureau  would  not 
put  this  amount  in  the  budget:  and  the 
House  seems  to  feel  that  the  general  pub- 
lic would  never  understand  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  largely  increased  amount 
which  does  not  involve  the  payment  of 
a  single  dime  but  does  re.store  the  bor- 
rowing capacity  of  the  CCC. 

Since  I  became  chairmap.  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  appropriations  for 
the  Deuartment  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies.  I  have  made  every  effort 
to  brin'-  the  impaired  capital  strucLure 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
a  current  basis  as  intended  by  law. 

Public  Law  87-155.  approved  August 
17  1961,  authorizes  the  re.storation  of 
capital  impairment  incurred  by  the  Com- 
moditv  Credit  Corporation  by  means  of 
annual  appropriation  rather  than  bv  can- 
cellation of  notes.  It  was  certainly  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  approving  this  law 
that  the  full  restoration  for  losses  would 
be  requested  in  the  budget  in  the  year 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  loss  was  incurred. 

Two  years  ago.  in  the  processing  of  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1966.  the  Senate  sought  to  provide  the 
full  amount  of  the  lo.ss  for  fiscal  year 
1964     and    by    committee    amendment 
added  $927  million  over  the  House  bill 
for  this  purpose.  After  long  delay  in  the 
conference,  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
$500    million    was    transmitted    to    the 
Congress  and  this  amount  was  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  conference  agreement 
on  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1966. 
At  that  time  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the   Bureau   of   the   Budget  had  finally 
seen  the  light  and  had  read  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  would  thus  fulfill 
the  intent  of  the  law  by  asking  for  full 
reimbursement  appropriation  each  year. 
Last  vear  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1967    contained    the    full    estimate    of 
losses   incurred   in   fiscal    1964,   totaling 
$3,048,020,744.   together  with  the  unre- 
imbursed balance  for  fiscal  1965  of  $507.- 
834.256  for  a  grand  total  of  $3,555,855,- 
000. 
Thus,  a  year  ago  after  the  processing 
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of  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1967, 
there  remained  unreimbursed  only  the 
balance  of  $1,057,000,000  for  inventory 
loss  in  fiscal  1961. 

BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

When  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1968  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  it 
only  included  a  request  for  reimburse- 
ment appropriation  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  $1,400,000,000  for 
losses  sustained  in  fiscal  1966  instead  of 
the  full  loss  incurred  in  that  year  of 
$2,984,856,389.  During  the  hearings  it  was 
clear  from  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  when  he  was  before 
the  committee  that  he  did  request  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  permission  to 
include  in  the  Department's  estimates 
for  fiscal  1968  the  full  loss  incurred  in 
fiscal  1966,  together  with  the  balance  of 
$1  057  000.000  from  1961.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law.  Public  Law  87-155,  lies  entirely 
with  the  President's  Budget  ofBcials. 

Mr.  President,  under  Public  Law  87- 
155,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
it  was  clearly  intended  that  the  annual 
deficit  of  the  corporation  should  be  re- 
imbursed by  appropriation  rather  than 
the  cancellation  of  notes  as  had  been  the 
case  in  earlier  years.  This  procedure  is 
orderly  and  brings  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  annually  the  true  state  of 
fiscal  afifairs  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  including  a  full  report  of 
its  losses  by  major  categories  and  com- 
modities. 

This  was  the  Intent  of  the  law  and  is 
the  more  honest  way  of  handling  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  as  required  by 
law. 

Thus  by  committee  amendment  the 
Senate  added  its  amendment  No.  63. 
$1,584,856,389.  When  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate last  July  13,  the  Senate  by  a  record 
vote  of  74  to  17  sustained  the  committee 
recommendation  to  provide  the  full 
amount  of  appropriation  necessary  to  re- 
store the  capital  impairment  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

This  amendment  was  discussed  a  num- 
ber of  times  during  the  conference.  I  am 
confident  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  from  the  other  body 
are  sympathetic  toward  the  objective 
.sought  in  amendment  No.  63.  However, 
in  the  present  budgetary  and  fiscal  en- 
vironment, and  because  the  Budget  re- 
quest contained  only  $1,400,000,000  of  the 
1966  losses,  the  House  insists  on  its  dis- 
agreement on  Senate  amendment  No.  63. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  a  tabulation 
prepared  on  September  21,  based  upon 
figures  supplied  by  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service, 
which  shows  that  under  the  Senate  bill 
the  unrestored  capital  losses — including 
the  1967  losses— would  have  been  S4,- 
870.600.000  instead  of  the  $6,455,500,000 
under  the  budget  estimate. 


Thus,  when  the  Senate  recedes  from 
its  amendment,  the  borrowing  authority 
of  $14.5  billion  would  be  reduced  to  just 
over  S8  billion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  fiscal  year— namely  $8,044.- 
500,000.  This  creates  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion which  will  increase  with  every  year 
that  the  clear  meaning  of  the  law  is 
violated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  not  corrected  by  the  Congress. 

Further,  since  the  budget  ior  196S  was 
formulated  the  estimated  I'nused  bor- 
rowing authority  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  has  been  reduced  from  $2.7  billion 
"to  $2  billion,  a  decrease  of  S7C0  million, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 


Commodity   Credit   Corporation,   millions  of 
dollars,  borrowing  authority,  $14,500.0 

STATUS    OF    UNRESTORED    LOSSES 

1961    balance ^^'o^Iq 

196C  total 2,984.9 

1967  loss 3,81i.b 


Total       losses       unrestored 
(June  30,   1967) 


7,  855.  5 


Budget  estimate,  1968  bill -  1.  400.  0 

Estimated     balance     unre- 
stored July   1,   1967 6,455.5 

Senate  amendment +1,584.9 

Balance        under        Senate 

amendment    4,870.6 

ESTIMATED  UNUSED  BALANCE  OF  CCC   BORROWING 
AUTHORITY,    BY    FISCAL    YEARS 

(In  millions] 

Fiscal  1967: 

Estimated   in  budget   last  Janu- 
ary   $3,709.0 

Actual":::: 3,361.0 

Fiscal  1968: 

As  estimated  in  budget  last  Jan- 
uary        2,752.0 

Current  estimate 2,060.0 

(Based  upon  figures  supplied  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Department  on  September  21. 
1967) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment 63.  in  view  of  the  earlier  action 
this  afternoon  in  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  recede 
from  the  Senate's  position  on  amend- 
ment No.  63. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  comparative 
table  showing  the  budget  estimate,  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  conference 
allowances  on  the  various  appropriation 
Items  in  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Agencies  or  items 


Approprlattons 

and 
authorizations, 

1967 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1%8 


House  bill, 
1968 


Senate  bill, 
1968 


Conference 

allowance, 

1968 


Conference  bill  (-f-)  or  <-> 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


222,835,000 

15,400.000 

238, 235, 000 
(253, 235, 000) 


81,917,500 
8, 818, 500 

3,113,000 
2, 753, 000 

96, 602, 000 
1,404,000 


113,995,000 

6, 377, 000 

70, 403, 000 

25,753,000 

16, 336, 000 

7,629,000 

240,493,000 
13, 646, 000 

13, 854, 000 


89, 522, 000 
1,750,000 


TITLE  l-GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses:  1125  997  500       $136,983,000 

"^Transfer irom-sec.-32::::::::::::::  _Woo>o)    (15.ooo.qo°) 

Total  available ,----•-.-        ^'f^'^^Z^      ^'HIIPooS^ 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control.  f^,  665, 900          »^'«^g;^) 

Special  lund  (reappropriation) (2,uw.uuu)         i,^,""  .      / 

Total  salaries  and  expenses 208,663,400 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency  4  500  000 

program) ' 

Total,  Agricultural  Research  Service ,?IHm'400) 

(Total  available) - ------  (238,  IbJ, 4UU) 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service;  Payments  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

expenses ' 

Extension  Service:                 „      .    „.  ?«  k«  sno 

Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico '|'lo5  500 

Retirement  costs  lor  extension  agents 3  11 3  000 

Penalty  mail - -  9'778'DOO 

Federal  Extension  Service ^- '"■          . 

M  700  noo 

Total,  Extension  Service 1  204*  000 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service ^^^j^^j^^ 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  ...  .-g  200 

Conservation  operations fi  342' 000 

Watershed  planning - 7n'no'700 

Watershed  protection 25  695  400 

Flood  prevention ir"504'300 

Great  Plains  conservation  program...... J'sMeOO 

Resource  conservation  and  development ■t,0Dt,Duu 

Total.  Soil  Conservation  Service    ^n'lli'nnn 

Economic  Research  Service :  Salaries  and  expenses.  1^,  A-il,  uw 

Statistical    Reporting   Service:   Salaries   and   ex-  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

penses '      ' 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Consumer  protective,  marketing,  and  regula-  ^^^  ^^ 

tory  programs ; i'tso'dOO 

Payments  to  States  and  possessions '. '»«.  "^ 

Special  milk  program.       /sVoOo'oOOl 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 (bi,uuu.uu^J 

Total,  special  milk (104,000.000) 

School  lunch  program.       )«'o00'000) 

Transler  from  sec.  32 (4b.  QUO,  UW)  _ 

Total,  school  lunch (213,605,000)  __ 

Food  stamp  program HooOO'oOO)  '. 

Reappropriation vou,uuu,uuu/ 

Transler  I'     :  sec.  32 

Tola  available  fcod  stamp (140,000,000)  ^ 

Total.ConsumerandMarketingServlce.  417,427,000 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service:  ,.    ...   rgg 

Salaries  and  expenses ^V  iiVnfini 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 (3,ll/,uuuj 

Total  available. ^^M^'^^ 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 1, 4j4.  uw 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service: « 
Expenses.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 

servation  Service /ic  Anc' ',nn^ 

Transfer  from  CCC (76,406,500) 

Total  available J2^^58^) 

Sugar  Act  program... .- jfnooo'oOO 

Agricultural  conservation  program' ^5'nnn  SS 

Cropland  ad)ustment  program  (expenses)....  3HSX^ni 

Authorization  tor  1968  CAP  program (5S'222'nnn 

Conservation  reserve  program c'nnn'nnn 

Emergency  conservation  measures 7' Sin' Sin 

Cropland  conversion  program '•  ^""' "" 

Total.  AgriculturalStabilizatlon  and  Conser- 

vation  Service "^'c«'Sm 

Rural  Community  Development  Service i}iinnn 

Office  of  Inspector  General ViiQinn 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. f'?Sc'nm 

Office  ot  General  Counsel 7'oo?'nm 

Office  ot  Information. ViM'^nfl 

National  Agricultiiral  Library o'«7'nnn 

Office  ot  Wanagement  Services - I'nt^'mn 

General  administration <, U3^, u^u 

Total,  title  I,  general  activities 1,745,466,650 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$135,  587,  500 
(15,000,000) 

(150,587,500) 
84, 028, 000 
(2, 000, 000) 

219,615,500 

7,500,000 

227,115,500 
(242,115,500) 


$143,354,800 
(15,000,000) 

(158,354,800) 
90, 835, 400 
(2,000,000) 

234,190,200 

15, 400, 000 

249. 590. 200 
(264, 590, 200) 


63,113,000     63,113,000     66,214.000 


81,917,500 
8,818,500 
3,113,000 
2, 753, 000 

96,602,000 
1,204,000 


113,053,000 
6,377,000 
70, 403, 000 
25,753,000 
16,336,000 
6, 000, 000 

237,922,000 
12,421,000 

13,821,750 


83,917,500 
8, 818, 500 
3,113.000 
2, 753,  000 

98, 602, 000 
1.404,000 


113,995,000 
6, 000, 000 
70, 403, 000 
25, 753, 000 
18,504,300 
7,629,000 

242,284,300 
13,021,000 

13,864,000 


$136  775  500           -$207,500        -I- $1, 188, 000         -$6,579,300 
(15',  000, 000)  

(151  775  500)  (-207,500)      (-ht  188, 000)  (-6, 579  300) 

^85802  000  -50,000         +1.174,000  -5,033,400 

(2^000,000)  

222.577,500  -257,500    -K2,962,000  -11,612,700 

8,500.000  -6.900,000    -H,  000.  OOP  -6.900,000 

231  077  500         -7,157,500         -fS,  962, 000         -18,512,700 
(246,077,500) 

63,113,000  -i.m.m 

81,917,500  - -2.000.000 

8.818,500  

3,113,000  

2,753,000  .^^-^^--^-^    

oe  cm  nnn  ~  -2,000.000 

'^;3M.ooo  ---iooroob'  "   +100.000  -'°o.ooo 

113,500.000  -495.000  +*i'.°SS  -495,000 

6  000  000  -377,000  -377.000      

70'.403.000    

25.753.000  ries'soo" 

^6".  129; 000  --1:560,606  +i29."m6        -\:m.m 

238,121,000         -2,372,000             +199,000  -4.1"-000 

12,421,000  -1,225,000    -600,000 

13,830,500  -33,500  +8,750  -33,500 


(104,000,000) 

(104,000,000) 

198, 735. 000 
(45. 000.  OOO) 

(243. 735, 000) 


(195,000,000) 

(195,000,000) 

"290, 007. 000 


22.612,000 
(3,117.000) 

(25. 729. 000) 
1. 491, 000 


152,665,400 
(52. 488. 600) 

(205.154.000) 

86.  500. 000 
220. 000. 000 

90. 000, 000 
(52,  TOO, 00fl)( 
125. 000. 000 
5, 000, 000 


89,010,000  89,522.000  89,310.000            -212,000            +300,000  -212  000 

1750,000  1,900,000             1,750,000    -104  000  000 

104,000,000  ------^n"jl6n^  ; w- :::)  (+104', 000, 000) 

(104,000,000)  ( )   (104,000,000)  ( '^ 2— 

(104  000  000)  104,000.000    (104.000.000)  ( )  < >  ^ "^ 

linriB         190.825.000  182.825,000        -15,910.000        -15,910,000           -8,000.000 

(45  000' 000)        (45:000:000)        (45,000,000)  

(243  735  000)  (235,825,000)  (227.825.000)  ^15.910,000)    (-15.910.000)  _(-8^mW0) 

EEE  IHW)  Jgg>  ,g|Si>  "": M  ..:<'» 

(.)" (195,000.000)      (185.000,000)    (-10.000,000)    (+185,0O0,0OO)_(-lO.COO.0OO) 

=^:^:^^^^^ '~^i^:^i^  +145.678.000  +i46.i9o.ooo  -123.062.000 

"    21  441  500           22  612.000           22,141.500             -470.500             +700.000             -470.500 
(3  117  000)  (3:il7:000)  (3.117.000)  

]|M' j11> jmh'  --''''°-'"'  ■'"'"•°°°' -■'""••'°°'- 

ua.m.m)    (Xi.m.m)    m.w..mi    <-i.wmo)    (-'■"'■'»»'     l-'"°°"> 

,0  000  000   «l.500.M)  •O.OM.OOO         -6.M.0KI    -l.iM.m 

»:™*,  :iis,<  "*™.  T^isa;::?.'*^  ■■pi-Sw 

'fM    'IsS    "iifflS  ...:'■-*""  ■=--^--^  -EEE: 


679, 165, 400 
450. 000 
12.323.000 
2, 789, 000 
4,740,000 
1,928,000 
2,900.000 
2.749.000 
4.563,000 


645,935,400 
450, 000 
11,693,000 
2, 569, 300 
4,325,000 
1,928,000 
2,458,500 
2,667,000 
4,457,000 


658, 285, 400 
450, 000 
)\. 993. 000 
2, 789, 000 
4,525,000 
1,928,000 
2,758.500 
2  707.000 
4.487,000 


650, 435, 400 
450, 000 
11.993.000 
2,569.300 
4,325,000 
1,928,000 
2,608,500 
2,667,000 
4,487,000 


-28, 730, 000 

'""'-336:666 
-219,700 
-415,000 

""■"-29i:566 

-82,000 
-76,000 


+4,500,000 
"'+366:666 


'+156:666 
■"'+36:666 


-7,850,000 


219,700 
200,000 

'-156:666' 

-40,000 


1,693, 07'.,  400      1,641,109,950 


Xi^^i^      1,797,249,700      +104,175,300      +156,139,750       -160,502,700 
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Agencies  or  items 


Appropriations 

and 
authoraations, 

1967 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 


House  bill, 
1968 


Senate  bill, 
1%8 


Conference 

aiiowance, 

1968 


Conference  bill  (+)  or  (-> 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  ll-CREDIT  AGENCIES 

Rural  tieclntication  Administialion 
Loan  autnoruations; 

Electrification  • 

Telephone' 


';ffi:S:ffi  <Sffl;ffi  <:;i«S  jMg!  jjWgJ  J"--:::-":i  '-----:---"?  '^"^g! 


Total,  loan  authorisations.. . 


(492.000,000)      (434,600.000)      (434,600.000)      (459,000.000)      (434.600.000)      (- 

12, 457, 000 


(-24,400,000) 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


12,425.800  12.457.000 


Total.  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion  - 


12.425,800  12,457,000 


12, 457, 000 


12,457,000 


12, 457, 000 


12, 457,  000 


12,457,000 


Farmers  Home  Administration- 

Participation  sales  authorization. 
Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies. 
Direct  loan  account; 

Real  estate  loans 

Operating  loans 


Total,  direct  loan  account 

Rural  housing  direct  loan  account 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 

Rural  renewal- - • 

Rural  housing  tor  domestic  farm  labor 

Salaries  and  eipenses         -.- -, 

Transfer  irom  agriculture  credit  insurance 

fund 

Miscellaneous  transfer. , 


(600, 000. 000) 
(3,209,000) 

(90, 000, 000) 
: (350, 000, 000) 

(440, 000, 000) 

(15,000,000) 

26, 000, 000 

1,200,000 

3,000,000 

52, 457, 000 

(2.250,000) 
(500,000) 


(800, 000, 000) 
•  13,268,000 

(110,000.000) 
'(300,000,000) 

(410,000,000) 

(15,000,000) 

30, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

4,000,000 

58, 090, 000 

(2, 250, 000) 
(500. 000) 


^800  000  000)     (700  000.000)      (750,000.000)   (-J50, 000, 000)    (-$50,000,000)      (+50,000,000) 
13:268,000         13.268.000  13,268,000      


(110,000,000) 
'(300,000,000) 


(110,000,000) 
(325, 000, 000) 


(410,000,000)     (435,000,000) 
(15,000,000)       (15,000,000) 


30, 000, 000 
1,200,000 
3, 000, 000 
54. 988, 000 

(2, 250, 000) 
(500, 000) 


40, 000, 000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 

56, 988, 000 

(2, 250, 000) 
(500, 000) 


(110,000,000)  ;-«-mn"nm; 

'(300,000,000)  (-25,000,000) 

(410  000,000)  (-25,000,000) 

(15',  000, 000) 

30, 000, 000 

1,600,000 

3, 500, 000 

55, 988, 000 


-400, 000 

-500,000 

-2,102,000 


-f400,000 

-(-500,000 

-f-1. 000. 000 


-10,000,000 

-400,000 

-500,000 

-1,000,000 


(2. 250, 000) 
(500, 000) 


Total 

Total,  Farmers  Home  Administration 

Total  title  II.  credit  agencies: 

Loan  authorizations - 

Direct  appropriation 

TITLE  lll-CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  Administra- 
tive and  operating  expenses; 

Appropriation  --- 

Premium  inconie - 


Tota  

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses.. 

Public  Law  480      .  vr:, 

Bartered  materials  tor  supplemental  stockpile 

Total,  title  III,  corporations 

TITLE  IV-RELATED  AGENCIES 

Farm    Credit   Administration;  Limitation   on   ad- 


8, 692, 000 
(4, 100, 000) 

(12,792,000) 

3, 555. 855. 000 

(34. 300, 000) 

1,617,000,000 


11,533,000 
(1,600,000) 

(13,133,000) 

1,400,000,000 

(31,500,000) 

1,772.500,000 

24,000,000 


8, 883, 000 
(4, 100, 000) 


11,533,000 
(1,600,000) 


10,208,000 
(2,850,000) 


-1,325,000 
(  +  1,250,000) 


+1,325,000 
(-1,250,000) 

(+75,000) 


-1,325,000 
(  +  1,250,000) 

(-75,000) 


(12,983.000)       (13.133.000)  (13,058,000)           (-75,000) 

1400  000,000      2,984,856,389      l.mOOO.OOO    -1,584.856.389 

•(31.500.000)  .(3.,^,^)  ,_^^^.,r --isroborobo  ::::::::::::■.:  --^mm 

24,000,000  23.000.000         -1,000,000 


1,60 


5,500,000 


+23,  COO,  000 


-1,000,000 


5.181.547,000      3,208,033.000      3.014.383.000     4.695.889.389     jj38.708.00O      -169.325.000       +24.325.000      -1.657.181.389 


(3.133.000) 
475, 000 


475,000 


ministrative  expenses ---  j  c  k.. 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Mber. 

Total,  title  IV  related  agencies 

Total  appropriations;  ,  .  .„  „„ 

Title  I -General  activities --  '."f-X'lm 

Title  1 1 -Credit  agencies ,1,  w'nnn 

Title  III -Corporations- - ^' '^''ilc-SSS 

Title  IV-Related  agencies '\ii,\MJ 

Grand  total 7.022.571,450 


(3,224,000) 

175,000 

175,000 


1,693,074,400 

119,815,000 

3, 208, 033, 000 

175,000 

5,021,097,400 


(3,224,000) 

175,000 

175,000 


1,641,109,950 

114,913,000 

3,014,383,000 

175,000 


(3,224,000) 
175,000 

175,000 


1,957.752,400 

128,713.000 

4.695,889,389 

175,000 


(3,224,000) 
175,000 

175,000 


1,797,249,700 

116,813,000 

3,038,708,000 

175,000 


+104,175,300 

-3, 002, 000 

-169,325,000 


+156,139,750 

+1,900,000 

+24,325,000 


-160,502,700 

-11,900,000 

-1,657,181.389 


.770,580,950     6,782,529,789      4,952,945,700       -68,151,700      +182,364,750    -1,829,584,089 


•  Contingency  reserve  as  follows;  Fiscal  year  1957,  $30,000,000:  r.scal  year  1968    Budget- 
»150,000,000  House  committee  recommendation -$50,000,000.  Senate  committee  deleted  reserve, 

°"^Ss"^pallcS:^r^^rc^s^^oV  Fro^^  wh^h-i^-deferred  without  preiudice     ^j|SS?S3«J:'lS-^"da,Cl$2f^o!]KS  c^m^lti;  ^e^e/S^ 
'^1dv'aocrautt;S?,z:?:on' or$220,000,000  for  the  1968  agricultural  conservation  program  also      and^conference  deletes  resme. ^.^^  ,^,,,,,,,,,,,,  es,i,.ated  at  th,s  amount, 
provided.  '  Includes  $25,000,000  contingency  reserve,  but  deleted  in  congressional  processing. 


?o°n.'errn2ralCnce  provides  ix^^d^^^^  E'»i.!?^K''f.TlS  without  oreiudice 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  no 
chairman  of  a  committee  or  chairman 
of  a  group  of  conferees  has  ever  had 
more  loyal  support,  both  in  the  report- 
ing of  a  bill  and  in  its  passage  through 
the  Senate,  where  no  change  was  made 
in  it,  and  in  the  conference  considera- 
tions, than  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
had  at  this  time.  If  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senate  could  prevail  in  this  field,  Mr. 
President,  the  Agriculture  Department 
would  be  much  better  off  and  much 
better  run. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
observer  speaking  for  the  American 
people,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  appear 
publicly  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  discuss  foreign  policy 
and  the  extent  of  American  commit- 
ments to  other  nations,  and  specifically 
the  Vietnam  issue. 

Does   the   public   have  the   right   to 


know?  Very  often  we  hear  someone  say 
in  a  critical  tone,  "The  American  people 
have  the  right  to  know,"  or,  "The  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  be  told."  I  say  "in  a 
critical  tone"  because  these  expressions 
usually  imply  that  the  American  people 
are  not  being  informed  as  fully  aiid  as 
accurately  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Government  as  a 
whole  have  been  charged  with  a  credi- 
bility gap,  informing  the  public  with 
something  less  than  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 
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In  national  secxirity  matters  involving 
strategic  design  and  timing  there  are 
things  which  cannot  be  discussed  pub- 
licly But  these  are  not  the  subjects  which 
di-turb  people.  The  subjects  which  dis- 
turb people  far  more  are  the  basic  issues 
of  our  foreign  policy — our  immediate 
petition  and  our  long-range  goals.  There 
is  lack  of  knowledge,  confusion,  and  con- 
sequent frustration  with  our  foreign 
policy  because  the  basic  issues  are  not 
publiclv  examined  in  depth. 

The  Secretary  of  State  meets  the  pre.ss 
from  time  to  time,  both  here  and  in  other 
countries;  but  this  is  not  an  examination 
In  depth  of  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
basic  issues  which  determine  that  policy. 
These  question-and-answer  sessions  are 
useful  and  the  Secretary  of  State  han- 
dles them  well,  but  they  do  not  mvolve 
the  searching  for  the  truth  with  cross- 
examination.  These  sessions  are  always 
limited  in  time  and  seem  to  skip  across 
the  surface  of  the  issues. 

These  limited  statements  do  not  sat- 
isfy because  they  do  not  unify  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  con\iction  that  they 
know  and  tmderstand  the  basic  issues  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

This  leads  me  to  one  very  important 
question.  Why  does  not  the  Secretary  of 
State  publicly  discuss  these  issues  of  for- 
eign policy  with  Members  of  the  Senate? 
To  be  specific,  why  does  he  not  examine 
these  issues  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

This  is  the  committee  to  which  the 
Senate  has  delegated  responsibility  in 
the  discharge  of  its  function  of  advice 
and  consent.  This  is  the  committee  which 
we  presume  to  be  competent  %o  examine 
American  foreign  policies  in  depth.  This 
L  the  committee  with  continuity  in  for- 
eign policy — a  continuity  of  experience 
which  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Cordell 
Hull. 

Why  has  not  the  Secretary  of  State 
met  in  public  with  this  committee? 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  the 
question  period  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Even  as  a  student,  my  professors 
told  me  of  the  advantages  of  the  British 
system  by  which  Ministers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  questioned  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  United 
Stctes  is  unfortunate  in  not  being  able 
to  have  representatives  of  the  congres- 
sional branch  of  Government  put  ques- 
tions to  the  President— as  the  British  do 
to  their  Prime  Minister. 

But  in  the  United  States  we  have  de- 
veloped a  substitute  for  the  question  pe- 
riod in  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
substitute  is  the  public  appearance  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet  before  respon- 
sible committees  of  the  Senate.  Respon- 
sible government  requires  reasonably 
frequent  public  accountability  to  Con- 
gress. 

Why  has  not  the  Secretary  of  State 
met  in  public  with  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  discuss 
the  broad  range  of  American  policies 
toward  the  world?  If  he  has  not  been 
properly  invited,  the  time  for  a  commit- 
tee invitation  is  overdue. 
If  he  has  been  invited  and  does  not 
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wish  to  appear,  the  time  for  committee 
insistence  is  overdue. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  have  much 
admired  the  hearings  that  have  been  held 
during  recent  years.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  jimior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  Fulbright],  the  committee 
has  dared  to  explore  in  public  some  of 
the  programs  that  trouble  large  numbers 
of  American  citizens. 

The  committee  has  prodded  the  ad- 
ministration on  its  policies  in  Vietnam. 
It  has  pushed  the  administration  toward 
a  review  of  its  policies  toward  China.  It 
has  provoked  reexamination  of  our  pol- 
icies toward  NATO. 

Admittedly,  the  hearings  of  last  year 
were  not  always  pleasant  experiences  for 
administration  witnesses.  But.  then. 
criticism  is  seldom  welcomed  by  the  one 
who  is  criticized.  Nevertheless,  fair  but 
persistent  examination  of  our  policies 
and  their  underlying  assumptions  is  one 
of  the  great  strengths  of  our  democracy. 
The  committee  has  been  discharging  a 
fundamental  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity. If  administration  spokesmen  cannot 
stand  the  heat,  to  paraphrase  a  former 
President,  they  should  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid,  however, 
to  say  that  I  have  been  happy  with  the 
committee  hearings  held  this  year— in 
contrast  to  those  held  last  year. 

Indeed.  I  have  been  disturbed  to  see 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dis- 
cussing in  public  some  of  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  American  foreign  policy 
only   with   nongovernmental   witnesses; 
instead  of  discussing  the  breakup  of  the 
monolith  of  communism  with  Secretary' 
Rusk,  the  committee  earlier  talked  with 
former  Ambassador  George  Kennan.  for- 
mer  Ambassador   Reischauer.   Harrison 
Salisburv,  and  others  not  of  current  pol- 
icymaking status.  These  are  all  compe- 
tent witnesses.  But  they  do  not  speak  for 
the  administration.  Thus,  these  hearings 
are  not  crucibles  in  which  to  test  the 
validitv  of  administration  policy.  Rather 
they    are    seminars    dealing    with    hy- 
potheses of  what  administration  policies 
seem  to  be.  They  are  substitutes  for  pol- 
icy testing  confrontations  which  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  democratic  system. 
•  As  I  say.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  not  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  speak  of 
these  fundamental  issues.  Perhaps  they 
have  not  been  asked.  Perhaps  they  have 
been  asked,  but  do  not  want  to  appear. 

Whatever  tho  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
beUeve  the  failure  of  these  responsible 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  to 
discuss  publicly  the  attitudes  and  pos- 
tures of  this  Government  toward  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  in  1967 
with  elected  representatives  is  a  matter 
of  constitutional  significance. 

If  the  committee  does  not  insist  upon 
such  public  discussion  we  will  see  this 
congressional  power,  which  bears  great 
responsibility  to  the  public,  wither  away 
because  it  is  not  exercised. 

The  unwillingness  today  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  or  Defense  to  engage  in  a  pub- 


lic discussion  of  foreign  pwlicy  with  con- 
gressional committees  becomes  the  prec- 
edent for  tomorrow. 

I  suggest  that  the  administration  is 
losing  touch  with  large  segments  of  the 
American  population.  One  way  to  renew 
the  dialog  will  be  for  a  quick  reestab- 
lishment  of  relations  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
take  seriously  my  remarks  and  consider 
whether  they  do  not  have  a  duty  to  ar- 
range at  an  early  time  for  responsible 
members  of  the  administration  to  pub- 
licly discuss  with  them  the  foreign  pol- 
icy issues  that  rend  this  Nation  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  raised  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion for  me  to  deal  with.  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  appearing  to  be  too  antagonistic 
toward  the  Secretar>-  of  State  or  the  ad- 
ministration. But  .since  the  Senator  has 
raised  these  questions  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  or  two  about  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  to  attain  the  presence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  open  session. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  review  the  rec- 
ords, if  the  Senator  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  have  this  information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  appeared  before  i'rie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  its  subcommittees, 
or  special  groupings  thereof  14  times 
this  year. 

Anticipating  the  Senator's  question 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  many  times  were 
these  sessions  public? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  coming  to 
that.  This  record  was  put  together  hur- 
riedly and  could  possibly,  in  one  or  two 
minor  instances,  be  incorrect:  but  I  ask- 
ed the  staff  today  to  do  the  best  they 
could  do.  and  I  believe  this  information 
is  substantially  correct. 

He  appeared  14  times,  in  effect,  before 
subcommittees  and  the  committee.  Only 
four  of  these  appearances  were  public 
sessions.  Once  he  discussed  the  Consular 
Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  then  the  Latin 
American  Summit  Conference,  and  fi- 
nally foreign  aid. 

The  Secretarj-  of  State  has  not  been 
willing  to  discuss  Vietnam  in  public  ses- 
sions except  m  a  most  collateral  way 
since  February  18.  1966. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  was  the  hearing 

of  1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  which  time  the 
committee  held  hearings  on  the  Vietnam 
supplemental  authorization  bill.  This  ap- 
pearance immediately  preceded  the 
hearing  to  which  the  Senator  alluded, 
with  various  public  sessions. 

The  list  of  appearances  is  relatively 
short  and  I  shall  read  it. 

The  list  of  Secret.ary  Rusk's  appear- 
ances in  1967  IS  as  follows: 

A  secret  hearing  on  January  16,  1967, 
was  a  general  briefing,  which  is  custom- 
arv-  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
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On  January  23,  the  subject  of  an  open 
session  was  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  I  might  say  that  on 
the  23d.  and  at  my  request,  the  Secre- 
tary had  agreed  earlier  to  appear  in 
public  session  to  discuss  the  world  situa- 
tion with  special  reference  to  Vietnam. 
Having  had  an  executive  meeting  on 
January  16  I  had  requested  a  public 
meeting  and  the  Secretary  said  he  would 
do  everj'thing  that  he  could  to  discuss 
these  issues  publicly.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  is  always  the  question  of 
discretion.  Just  prior  to  the  public  ses- 
sion scheduled  for  the  23d  the  Secretary 
got  in  touch  with  me  and  said  he  wished 
to  change  the  subject  of  his  testimony 
on  January  23.  He  wished  to  submit  for 
consideration  again  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  Soviet  Union  which  the 
committee  had  approved  in  the  previous 
Congress.  So  we  made  that  agreement. 
He  did  appear  in  public  session. 

On  March  3,  the  Secretary  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment and  testified  in  secret  session. 

On  March  7,  he  appeared  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and 
this  was  in  public  session. 

On  March  17,  there  was  a  public  ses- 
sion with  respect  to  the  Latin  American 
summit  conference. 

On  May  3,  there  was  a  secret  session 
before  the  Mansifield  subcommittee  in 
connection  with  the  issue  of  troops  in 
Europe. 

On  May  23,  there  was  a  secret  session 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion and  Vietnam. 

On  June  1,  there  was  a  secret  session 
with  Secretary  Rusk,  the  Vice  President, 
and  other  Senators  were  invited. 

There  was  a  secret  session  on  June  7, 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East. 

There  was  a  secret  session  on  June  8, 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East. 

There  was  a  secret  session  on  June  9, 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East. 

There  was  a  secret  session  on  June  28. 

There  was  a  secret  session  on  July  11, 
with  respect  to  sending  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Congo. 

There  was  a  public  session  on  July  14, 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid. 

I  have  addressed  letters  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Marcy,  the  staff  director, 
has  Inquired  if  the  Secretary  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  In  public  session  the 
Issues  involved  in  Vietnam. 

On  May  2,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  me. 
I  had  written  to  him  on  April  27.  Inci- 
dentally, I  did  not  have  time  to  get  the 
originals  of  these  letters  but  I  can  later. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  asked  for  this  infor- 
mation, Mr.  President,  and  only  today 
I  informed  the  chairman  that  I  was  going 
to  make  these  remarks  and  request  this 
information.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Secretary  wrote 
to  me  on  May  2  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  May  2, 1967. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  AprU  27. 

I  woxild  be  glad  to  have  a  general  discus- 
sion of  our  foreign  policy,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Southeast  Asia,  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  value  of  such  a  dlscusBlon 
could  be  greatly  enhanced  If  It  were  held 
In  Executive  session.  It  Is  not  easy  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  discuss  parUcular  situ- 
ations In  particular  countries  in  public  with- 
out risking  considerable  damage  to  our  for- 
eign relations.  A  public  session  would  carry 
with  It,  therefore,  many  of  the  Inhibitions 
which  attend  a  press  conference.  An  Execu- 
tive session  would  permit  a  candid  e.xchange 
of  views  and  could  be  valuable.  It  seems 
to  me,  both  to  the  Committee  and  to  myself. 
I  would  see  no  objection  to  a  mutual  review 
of  the  transcript  of  an  Executive  session 
to  determine  whether  substantial  portions  of 
It  might  be  made  public. 

If  the  procedure  Is  agreeable  with  the 
Committee,  I  would  be  pleased  to  appear  on 
Tuesday.  May  9  or  Tuesday,  May  16,  which- 
ever would  be  more  convenient  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rdsk. 

As  the  Senator  will  notice,  we  did  have 
a  secret  session  with  respect  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  on  May  23.  but  for  reasons  I  do 
not  now  recall,  we  were  not  able  to  ar- 
range the  meetings  on  May  9  or  May  16. 
In  any  event,  those  meetings  would  have 
been  secret  and  I  take  it  that  is  the  Sen- 
ator's point.  I  replied  to  that  letter  of 
May  3  as  follows : 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Poeeicn  Rbxations, 

May  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Dean  RtrsK, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  May  2,  the  Committee  will  be  very 
pleased  to  have  you  In  Executive  Session  on 
May  16  at  10:00  AM. 

I  regret  that  you  do  not  wish  to  appear  In 
public  session,  as  I  think  the  general  public 
would  benefit  very  much  by  a  discussion  of 
our  present  situation. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  PUI-BRICHT. 

That  has  been  my  attitude  all  along.  I 
think  the  public  and  certainly  the  Sen- 
ate would  benefit  by  his  appearing  in 
public  session.  He  does  not  wish  to  do  so 
as  he  said  in  his  letter  of  May  2.  I  think 
it  is  too  bad. 

Verj'  often  these  tilings  are  handled 
by  telephone  by  the  staff  when  they  are 
iristructed  to  see  if  an  appearance  can 
be  arranged.  There  have  been  tentative 
agreements  but  never  has  there  been 
willingness  to  appear  in  public  session 
to  discuss  these  matters. 

I  think  it  is  really  because  the  matters 
are  embarrassing  for  them  to  discuss. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  American  people  are 
concerned  and  I  speak  as  an  American 
citizen. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  can  answer  these 
questions :  How  can  a  President  find  out 
what  is  really  going  on?  Can  he  ascertain 
through  channels  how  the  attack  on  the 
vessel  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  took  place: 
or  that  it  was  our  vessel  which  was 
rammed  by  the  Russian  ship  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan  last  year?  Of  more  importance, 
does  he  get  bad  reports  from  Vietnam  as 
well  as  good  reports  from  Vietnam? 

Are  we  making  progress  as  the  Presi- 
dent says  we  are,  or  are  we  really  in 
pretty  deep  trouble,  as  the  press  reports? 

What  have  we  been  told  about  U.S. 
policy  in  Greece? 

How  are  we  containing  communism 


where  it  is  closest  to  our  shores,  such  as 
in  Commimist-controlled  Cuba,  only  90 
miles  from  Florida? 

What  is  our  policy  on  Commimist  in- 
filtration of  South  America? 

If  as  the  Government  of  Bolivia  claims, 
they  really  did  capture  "Che"  Guevara, 
do  we  deny  or  ignore  the  presence  of 
Vietcong-like  Communist  infiltration  in 
South  America? 

These  are  questions  being  asked  by  the 
American  people.  They  are  also  questions 
being  asked  by  Congress  which  has  been 
elected  by  those  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me.  I  feel  very  much  as  he  does. 
I  think  that  many  of  these  subjects 
should  be  placed  on  the  public  record. 
We  can  trust  the  American  people  to 
understand  them.  There  should  not  be 
this  apprehension  about  the  reaction  of 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
Part  of  the  present  frustration,  I  think, 
is  attributable  to  the  feeling  by  citizens 
that  they  do  not  understand  what  is 
really  going  on  because  they  have  not 
been  fully  informed  yet. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  the  Secretai-y  of 
State  is  reluctant  to  come  before  our 
committee.  I  do  not  know  quite  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  ai.  to  how  I  could 
persuade  him  and  make  him  more  will- 
ing to  come,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  open  session. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  sugges- 
tions? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  should  meet  as  a 

group,  possibly,  and 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  meet  as  a  group 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  ask  him  to  come 
in  and  report  back.  If  he  does  not  come 
in,  then  let  us  have  an  explanation.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  pub- 
lic any  information  outside  the  bounds 
of  public  knowledge  which  would  create 
a  situation  revealing  anything  of  a  se- 
curity nature,  or  which  would  endan- 
ger the  United  States;  but  there  are 
many  issues  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  enlighten  the  American  peo- 
ple publicly. 

For  example,  the  question  of  whether 
there  are  about  55,000  North  Vietnam- 
ese in  South  Vietnam,  but  none  in  the 
delta.  Or,  are  we  really  fighting  a  civil 
war  in  South  Vietnam?  These  are  ques- 
tions the  American  people  are  asking 
and  they  certainly  have  a  right  to  get 
the  answers. 

I  asked  a  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  other  day,  when  one  Senator 
was  defending  our  policy  in  Vietnam— 
the  Senator  from  California.  He  did  not 
answer  that  question.  I  asked  how  was 
It  that  South  Vietnam,  with  15  million 
people,  plus  500.000  Americans,  cannot 
deal  with  its  internal  problems,  as  well 
as  the  problems  which  are  presented  by 
North  Vietnam  with  only  16  million  in 
population,  when  since  1954  the  United 
States  has  given  South  Vietnam  help 
and  training,  military  equipment,  ad- 
ministration, psychological  warfare,  po- 
lice department  activity,  education,  and 
economic  assistance;  but  still  South  Viet- 
nam is  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem 
and  Americans  are  being  asked  to  come 
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in   there    in   increasing    numbers — and 
then  still  nothing  happens. 

We  want  to  hear  about  the  pacification 
program.  We  want  to  know  whether  the 
South  Koreans  in  South  Vietnam  are  ac- 
tually being  paid  by  us.  and  as  to  that, 
whether  there  is  a  payment  agreement  in 
force,  and  whether  there  is  an  agree- 
ment in  force  of  a  similar  nature  with 
the  PhiUppines. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee— and  I 
would  suggest  to  all  Senators— that  we 
should  be  concerned  enough,  becau.se  the 
American  people  are  certainly  concerned 
enough,  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  come  to 
his  committee  in  a  public  session  and 
testify  before  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  letters  and  oral  invitations  have 
been  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
not  personally,  but  from  the  committee, 
In  pursuance  of  the  committee's  respon- 
sibilitv.  Earlier,  in  many  cases,  we  have 
discussed  it  in  committee  and  issued  in- 
vitations. This  was  done  in  the  regular 
order  of  things. 

However,  we  have  a  meeting  sched- 
uled tomorrow  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  take  this  subject  up  with  the  com- 
mittee again;  but,  in  the  final  analysis, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  come  before  om-  commit- 
tee in  public  session  when  he  does  not 
care  to  do  so.  That  goes  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  as  well. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  the  fine  work  he 
Is  doing  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Perhaps  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  administration.  I  would  suggest, 
most  frankly,  that  possibly  the  American 
people  think  there  is  something  to  be 
hidden,  some  reason  why  they  cannot 
get  these  answers. 

Possibly  these  questions  could  be 
cleared  up  in  the  Senator's  own  commit- 
tee, in  order  to  clear  up  the  question  of 
credibility,  about  which  the  American 
people  are  talking  a  great  deal. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  better  for  admin- 
istration policy  on  Vietnam  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  come  before  the  Senator's 
committee  in  a  public  session  and  discuss 
these  questions.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
to  their  own  advantage,  at  least  to  tell 
the  American  people  w-hat  is  going  on  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  this  country,  es- 
pecially with  so  many  of  our  boys  being 
killed  and  wounded  over  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
he  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  to  come 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  the 
Secretary  in  open  session  at  any  time 
he  could  come. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  last  time  this 
matter  was  brought  up  and  both  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  were 
unable  to  come  in  public  session  for  one 
reason  or  another,  I  told  the  staff  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Marcy,  that  he  should  say  to 
them,  "Well,  this  gets  to  be  a  little  frus- 
trating to  keep  issuing  invitations  to 
come  before  the  committee.  Just  consider 
that  you  have  a  standing  offer  to  come 
at  any  time  you  are  willing  to  do  so,  at 


your  convenience,  and  we  will  be  very 
pleased  to  have  you  in  pubUc  session  for 
the  discussion  of  these  matters." 

That  was  not  too  long  ago,  and  I  left 
It  that  way. 

Issuing  these  invitations  and  having 
excuses  made  each  time  becomes  a  little 
undignified  after  awhile.  I  do  not  know 
what  one  can  do  beyond  that. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  so  per- 
suasive, if  he  would  undertake  to  per- 
suade the  Secretary-  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  come  before  the 
committee,  I  can  assure  him  that  the 
committee,  even  though  it  is  busy  with 
conferences  at  the  moment  on  the  sale 
of  ai-ms,  will  be  very  glad  to  arrange  for 
a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Well,  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  not  been  able  to 
persuade  them  up  until  now,  I  am  sure 
that  I  could  not  be  any  more  persuasive. 
But.  let  me  ask  the  chairman  the  num- 
ber of  times  in  executive  and  secret  ses- 
sion thev  have  been  able  to  discuss  with 
the  Secretan'  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  question  of  Vietnam  this 
year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  gave  the 
Senator  the  full  list  of  the  hearings  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  including  a  num- 
ber on  the  Middle  East  when  all  Senators 
were  invited.  The  secret  sessions  were 
not  all  on  Vietnam,  really  only  part  of 
two  sessions.  We  did  have  in  January  a 
discussion  on  the  general  world  situa- 
tion, which  included  Vietnam,  of  course. 
On  May  23,  Vietnam  was  one  of  the 
topics  of  discussion. 

June  1,  I  must  say,  was  on  the  Middle 
East,  I  beheve.  That  was  about  the  time 
the  trouble  in  the  Middle  East  broke 
out — that  was  mostly  on  the  Middle  East. 
They  are  not  ver>-  eager  to  appear  even 
in  executive  session,  for  that  matter,  and 
especially  not  in  public  session. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  may  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  something  so  costly,  so  painful, 
to  American  homes  should  be  given  the 
most  thorough  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  serve 
that  purpose  in  executive  session.  It  is  in 
public  session. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that.  It  is 
important  to  have  public  hearings. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  in  the  meeting  tomorrow  morning. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  committee  will 
take  note  of  the  Senator's  remarks.  I 
think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  issue  an- 
other invitation,  and  perhaps  in  view  of 
the  Senator  s  interest  in  this  subject,  we 
might  have  a  public  session. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  president  of  the 
student  council  of  Harvard,  Gregory 
Craig,  one  of  the  young  students,  said: 

Until  our  Government  returns  to  a  certain 
elemental  faith  in  our  people,  our  dissatis- 
faction will  Increase,  and  some  of  America's 
most  loyal  and  idealistic  youth  will  be  left 
with  Utile  loyalty  and  even  less  idealism. 


that  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  not  thus  far  rep- 
resented a  broad  spectrum  of  American 
foreign  policy  opinion.  I  have  read  criti- 
cisms that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  FulbrightI 
has  packed  the  hearings— that  he  in- 
vites only  witnesses  that  he  likes  and 
who  willsupport  his  critical  analysis  of 
the  weaknesses  of  American  policy. 

I  have  read  much  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Fulbright  com- 
mittee and  have  been  pleased  to  see  the 
free-wheeling  views  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  before  the  committee.  At 
the  same  time.  I  have  been  disturbed  to 
see  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  itself  seem  to  feel  that  the 
witnesses  have  been  hand-chosen  to  pre- 
sent a  particular  point  of  view. 

Again.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  true. 
I  suggest,  however,  that  those  who  are 
critical  of  the  caliber  and  substance  of 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  have 
an  obligation  to  propose  their  own  wit- 
ncssGs. 

In  this  connection  and  others  as  well. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  committee  call 
before  it  some  of  om-  ex-generals  whose 
views  are  frequently  given  wide  cover- 
age. I  should  like  to  see  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay  called  before  the  committee,  as 
well  as  General  Shoup.  General  Taylor. 
General  Ridgway.  and  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke. 

It  is  not  simply  that  the  views  of  these 
former  public  servants  should  be  given 
attention,  but  they  should  be  asked  to 
explain  their  views.  This  is  the  demo- 
cratic process.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  see  and  to  hear  their 
views,  and  to  have  their  representatives 
test  those  views  in  the  forum  of  de- 
bate— the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense come  before  this  committee,  in 
public.  Frankly.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
have  only  the  occasional  press  releases 
of  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  State,  or  even  the  release  which 
vi-as  made  public  just  this  afternoon,  the 
released  testimony  of  the  closed  hearings, 
in  which  there  is  a  serious  question  as 
to  whether  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
agrees  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Frankly,  we  can  look  at  the  judgments 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  past 
and  see  just  how  good  his  judgment  has 
been,  how  good  his  advice  has  been.  This 
is  the  man  who  has  ordered  sharp  cut- 
backs in  retaliator>'  forces.  These  are  the 
judgment.s  he  has  made.  Ihese  are  the 
judgments  of  the  head  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  for  the  past  5  years. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  he 
had  to  say  about  Vietnam. 

In  1962.  the  Secretary  said  on  March  22 
that  Vietnam  had  taken  the  offensive 
On  May  9  of  the  same  year  he  said; 

There  is  no  plan  for  Introducing  Ameri- 
cans in  combat  In  South  Vietnam. 


Mr.  Craig  was  speaking  of  the  same 
thing  that  disturbs  me— the  lack  of  pub- 
lic dialog  between  the  administration 
and  the  people,  speaking  through  their 
elected  representatives. 

On  a  closely  related  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  call  attention  to  the  f&ct 


The  Senate  recalls  that  I  said  the  ad- 
ministration was  seriously  considering  an 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  I  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  under  increasing  pres- 
sure to  do  that.  I  said  the  pattern  of  the 
past  intensification  of  the  war  was  being 
repeated:  that  there  w^as  a  trial  balloon; 
and  a  carefully  worded  Pentagon  denial 
came  out  as  follows: 
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No  consideration  la  being  given  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  an  Invasion  of 
North   Vietnam. 

How  much  that  sounds  like  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  May  9.  1962,  when  he 
said: 

There  Is  no  plan  for  introducing  Americans 
In  combat  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  does  not  take  anyone  with  any  spe- 
cial knowledge  today  to  know  that  we 
have  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  who 
are  dying  there. 

On  May  9  of  1962  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  that  he  was  '"tremendously 
encouraged"  with  the  way  the  war  was 
going. 

In  1963  the  Secretai-y  advised  news- 
men— not  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations—that 1962  had  been  the  year  of 
decision,  that  the  'corner  had  been 
turned"— typical  of  the  words  that  a 
former  President  made  about  a  depre.s- 
sion— that  the  United  States  would 
shortly  achieve  its  goals  in  Vietnam. 

He  said,  on  October  2,  1963: 

The  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  t.^k 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  announce  in 
Honolulu  on  November  20.  1963,  that 
American  troops  would  start  being  with- 
drawn before  the  year's  end. 

In  1964,  following  the  earlier  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  government — with 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— Secretary  McNamara  said  on 
January  27  that  the  new  Saigon  regime 
"has  considerably  more  support  than  iUs 
predecessor." 

He  told  Congre.ss  on  the  same  date 
that  most  of  the  15,000  U.S.  troops  in 
Vietnam  should  be  withdrawn  before  the 
end  of  1965,  and  added  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  "should 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  " 

He  said,  on  March  17,  1964: 

The  situation  can  be  significantly  im- 
proved in  the  coming  months. 

On  March  29,  1964,  he  said: 

The  training  personnel  we  have  assigned 
there  will  come  back  as  their  training  mis- 
sion is  completed— perhaps  some  can  return 
this  year;  some  next. 

He  characterized  progress  of  the  war 
on  May  13  as  "excellent." 

In  1965.  after  many  months  of  inten- 
sified U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
InstaUations,  an  Increase  of  U.S.  troops 
from  15,000  to  some  175,000,  and  a  loss 
of  some  1.000  American  lives.  Secretai-y 
of  Defense  McNamara  declared  on  No- 
vember 29  that  "We  are  no  longer  los- 
ing." 

I  have  heard  that  statement  again  this 
week. 

This  is  the  man  upon  whose  judgment 
rests  much  of  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  did  not  say  it.  but  somebody  said  it 
was  "McNamara's  war. '  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  said  he  did  not  object  to  its 
being  called  "McNamara's  war."  be- 
cause it  was  a  very  important  war,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  Identified  with  it. 

This  statement  was  made  on  April  24, 
1964. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  any  Sena- 
tor, but  the  words  of  a  former  chief  of 


staff,  General  Shoup,  in  an  address  which 
was  given  by  him  at  the  10th  annual 
Junior  College  World  Affairs  Day,  at 
Pierce  College.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
on  February  20,  1967.  He  spoke  on  the 
question  of  the  public's  right  to  know.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  repeat  what  he 
said  on  that  day.  This  came  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  Marine 
Corps  general,  retired.  He  said : 

Surely  a  decision  to  get  this  nation  Into 
the  predicament  we're  in,  trying  to  stop  these 
creeps,  must  have  been  based  on  an  all- 
inclusive  study  by  those  with  the  greatest 
of  clairvoyance.  And  there  must  have  been 
a  time-table  depleting  the  untenable  posi- 
tion, and  irreparable  effects  upon  this  na- 
tion at  the  end  of  5,  10,  15,  50  years,  else  our 
government  could  not  have  chosen  the  pres- 
ent course  of  action.  If  such  an  estimate  of 
the  situation  was  not  made,  our  leaders  have 
been  derelict  in  their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities. If  it  was  done,  the  public  should  be 
Informed. 

That  is  the  key. 

That  is  not  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
speaking:  that  is  General  Shoup. 

I  continue  to  read  from  what  General 
Shoup  said: 

I  ask  you,  have  you  read  or  been  instructed 
about  any  time-table  of  disaster  for  this  na- 
tion and  her  world  position  If  we  hadn't 
done  and  weren't  doing  what  we  are  in  South 
East  Asia  today?  I  haven't. 

Then  he  goes  on  with  the  reasons — 
and  this  is  at  the  heart  of  the  difQculty 
and  it  is  why  I  speak  as  a  concerned 
citizen  more  than  as  a  US.  Senator: 

The  reasons  fed  to  us  are  too  shallow  and 
narrow  for  students,  as  well  as  other  citizens. 
Especially  so,  when  you  realize  that  what  Is 
happening,  no  matter  how  carefully  and 
slowly  the  military  escalation  has  progressed, 
may  be  projecting  us  toward  world  catas- 
trophe. 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  same  ques- 
tions which  are  so  pertinent  today.  He 
said: 

Particularly  Is  this  true  when  we  know 
that  a  great  deal  closer  there  are  essentially 
the  same  situations  which  our  leaders  say 
made  it  Impossible  for  us  not  to  fight  and 
not  to  escalate  the  fighting  In  Vietnam.  See 
If  this  doesn't  sound  about  the  same. 

He  said: 

(1)  Since  last  July.  Peru's  national  army 
has  been  battling  red  guerrillas  In  more  than 
half  its  states. 

(2)  Red  guerrillas  run  areas  in  several 
states  of  Colombia. 

(3)  Many  businessmen  are  leaving  Guate- 
mala following  ransom  kidnappings  by  com- 
munists bands. 

(4)  At  least  a  dozen  combat  guerrilla  bri- 
gades are  operating  In  some  areas  In  over 
half  of  Venezuela's  20  states,  while  terrorists 
blows  take  place  In  Venezuelan  cities,  like 
the  Viet  Cong  in  Saigon. 

These  are  words  from  General  Shoup's 
speech.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
be  considered.  If  he  can  make  this  state- 
ment, maybe  he  should  be  called,  along 
with  others,  to  explain  the  situation,  per- 
haps in  the  interest  of  the  administra- 
tion itself  and  the  President  himself. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  an  un- 
popular war.  When  the  President  made 
a  speech  before  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  he  called  it  an  unpopular 
war.  The  Gallup  poll  has  called  it  an  un- 
popular war.   Marquis  Childs  has  said 


people  are  responding  with,  "We  have 
had  it.  Go  away  and  don't  bother  us." 
Certainly  that  is  a  way  of  saying  it  is  an 
unpopular  war.  Everybody  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body  knows,  from  his 
mail  and  from  visits  to  his  constituents, 
that  this  is  an  unpopular  war. 

Some  people  say  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  election,  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  15  months  from  now, 
when  we  have  a  possibility,  maybe,  of  a 
change  in  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  President.  15  months  is  a  long 
time,  and  I  deplore  the  thought  of  our 
getting  involved  in  a  political  campaign 
now.  with  the  election  at  least  13  months 
away.  In  13  months,  many  things  can 
change.  Fifteen  months  ago.  only  4.117 
people  had  been  killed  in  Vietnam.  As  of 
September  30. 1967,  there  have  been  three 
times  that  many.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  a  threefold  increase,  in  that  15- 
month  period,  to  13,643  lives  lost. 

Fifteen  months  ago.  22.652  had  been 
wounded.  On  September  30.  15  months 
later.  86.635  had  been  wounded.  Of 
course,  these  figures  do  not  include  a  fig- 
ure which  ordinarily,  in  prior  wars,  has 
alw^ays  been  included  in  the  casualty  lists. 
That  is  the  2,705  who  have  been  killed 
by  nonhostile  means.  Adding  that  figure, 
we  have  had  more  than  15,000  killed,  as 
reported  in  the  black  boxes  surrounding 
the  war  death  figures  appearing  now 
more  regularly  in  the  newspapers. 

I  could  go  on  to  speak  of  the  cost  of 
this  war — now  some  $4  million  an  hour. 
I  could  mention  the  deplorable  situation 
here  at  home,  the  problem  of  taxes,  the 
neglect  of  our  imfinished  business  in  the 
cities,  the  threats  of  cutbacks  on  water 
projects  and  on  the  building  of  safer 
highways  to  save  the  lives  of  travelers 
within  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  this  is  an  unpopular  war 
because  of  the  lack  of  promise,  and  the 
lack  of  reasoned  acceptability.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  ask  the  people  they 
summon  as  witnesses  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: Who  are  our  American  boys  dying 
for?  After  all.  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
not  even  fight  to  defend  themselves  in 
their  own  homeland.  Who  are  the  Ameri- 
can boys  trj-ing  to  do  something  for?  For 
the  racketeers,  the  black  marketers,  the 
skid  row,  the  Mafia  of  South  Vietnam'' 
What  are  our  American  boys  trying  to 
uphold?  The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, which  is  disliked  and  barely  tol- 
erated by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves? 

Is  this  a  war  which  can  save  and  pre- 
serve something  precious?  Stripping 
away  all  sentimentality  and  make  be- 
lieve, what  is  there  in  this  situation  that 
is  really  worth  the  price,  up  to  this  date, 
of  100.000  American  casualties?  Is  it  a 
war  which  can  create  something  good? 

I  believe  the  worst  form  of  Utopian 
heresy  is  to  believe  that  militarily  you 
can  defeat  all  enemies  and  usher  in  an 
eternal  Pax  Americana. 

Is  this  a  war  essential  for  our  own 
security?  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  new 
line,  but  we  are  going  to  hear  it  more  and 
more.  That  has  been  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  during  the  last  few  days.  Grad- 
ually, the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government  for 
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South  Vietnam  is  being  cast  aside,  and 
this  will  replace  it  as  the  administration 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  American 
people,  that  now  this  is  a  war  which  is 
essential  for  our  own  security. 

But  is  it?  If  security  calls  for  power 
bases  can  they  not  be  established  with- 
out our  boys  crawling  through  jungles 
and  slogging  through  swamps?  Can  we 
not  have  a  power  base  without  obliterat- 
ing North  Vietnam  by  bombing,  without 
search  and  destroy  missions  and  bomb- 
int'  in  the  south,  and  especially  without 
keeping  so  many  of  the  young  men  who 
are  the  pride  of  America  in  daily  combat, 
with  higher  and  higher  casualty  rates? 
Is  all  this  essential  for  our  own  security? 
Mr.  President,  these  are  questions  that 
will  have  to  be  answered.  I  think  the 
answers  are  desperately  needed  now. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear, 
Mr  President,  that  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed today  are  those  of  an  observer. 
I  have  not  been  privy  to  the  planmngs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  speak  as  an  American  citizen  who 
senses  that  one  committee  of  the  Senate 
is  exploring  a  subject  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  and  to  the  future 
of  America.  As  such.  I  want  that  subject 
explored  fully,  fairly,  and  publicly. 

I  think  it  is  urgent  that  the  architects 
and  executors  of  our  foreign  policy  speak 
openlv  and  thoroughly ;  and  I  think  they 
should  have  a  chance  to  speak  in  the 
manner  most  acceptable  to  the  American 
people— through  the  responsible  means 
available  through  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  these  remarks 
will  be  helpful.  I  yield  the  floor. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRLVTIONS,   1968 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  tH.R.  10345)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  is  more  opposed  to  communism  and 
subversion  within  the  United  States  than 
I  am. 

Moreover,  along  with  other  Members 
of  this  body,  I  have  long  opposed  the 
proliferation,  or  even  the  existence,  of 
Government  agencies  with  parallel  func- 
tions. When  two  agencies  do  the  same 
job,  one  should  go. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  charged 
with  the  task  of  seeking  out  subversive 
agents  and  activities  within  our  borders, 
and  that  It  performs  this  task  with  com- 
mendable efficiency. 

Beyond  this,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice already  publishes  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  suspected  of 
subversive  activity. 

Therefore,  I  rise  to  state  my  opposition 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board. 

The  Board  is  not  so  much  harmful  as 
it  is  useless.  We  do  not  need  it  to  control 
subversive  activity,  because  we  are  for- 
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tunate  in  having  a  Justice  Department 
quite  well  equipped  to  perform  just  that 

foe  If 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  an  anach- 
ronism, a  dead  branch  of  government 
that  should  be  snapped  off  without  fur- 
ther ado.  Frankly,  in  this  day  of  stream- 
lined administrative  technique.  I  find 
it  deplorable  that  we  should  have  al- 
lowed it  to  exist  this  long.  An  independ- 
ent Government  agency  that  serves  no 
function  should  be  abolished. 

Furthermore.  S.  2171,  the  bill  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  proposes 
to  include  as  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  is  a  hastily  conceived 
piece  of  legislation,  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ale  floor  with  no  hearings  at  all. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  hearings  had 
been  held,  it  would  have  become  ap- 
parent to  all  that  the  existing  responsi- 
bilities of  the  SACB— if  there  are  any— 
could  be  transferred  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment with  great  ease. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  such  a 
transfer  would  save  the  American  tax- 
payer $300,000  a  year— the  amount  re- 
quired to  keep  the  Board  in  operation. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  save  that  $300.- 
000.  The  battle  of  the  budget,  as  it  might 
be  called,  has  reached  a  feverish  pitch, 
and  somewhere,  sometime,  somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  start  cutting  expendi- 
tures. 

Frankly,  in  my  almost  10  years  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  seldom  seen  anything  less 
essential  to  the  public  good  than  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  In  wartime  es- 
l^ecially,  when  we  need  to  cut  every  non- 
essential expenditure,  it  wastes  oui'  re- 
sources and  constitutes  a  flaw  in  our 
system  of  government. 

So  let  us  act  now,  quickly  and  reason- 
ablv.  to  abolish  the  Board  altogether,  and 
put  an  end  to  this  wasteful  dabbling  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  what  President 
Truman    called    the     "thought-control 

business."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VVOiat  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  ajn. 
tomorrow.  ^      .  - 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  6 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, October  11,  1967,  at  11  a.m. 

M ^M^  »•    


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti'ESD.w,  October  10,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Search  vie.  O  God.  and  know  my 
heart:  try  ine  and  know  my  thoughts: 
and  see  i/  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me 
and  lead  me  in  the  ^cay  everlasting.— 
Psalm  139:  23,24. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  let  Thy 
spirit  arise  within  us  as  we — the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  people — wait  upon  Thee 
in  prayer.  With  imfailing  wisdom  and 
imfalteVing  good  will  enable  us  to  meet 
the  demanding  duties  of  this  day  and 
manage  tlie  moods  that  move  in  our 
minds.  Strengthen  us  as  we  sincerely 
strive  to  step  along  straight  paths  and 
as  we  endeavor  to  do  what  is  right  for 
our  country  and  for  our  world. 

Inspire  us  with  greater  faith  to  clunb 
the  heights  of  national  honor  and  secu- 
rity realizing  that  the  closer  we  are  to 
the  summit  of  Thy  presence  the  nearer 
we  are  together.  In  periods  of  strained 
relations  touch  Thou  our  hearts  with 
spirit  hand  and  make  us  souls  that  un- 
derstand. Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  consideration  of 
H  R    10345 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senators  will  be  reminded  that  un- 
der the  unanimous- consent  agreement 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  following  the  prayer  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow, 
there  will  be  2  hours  of  debate  on  the 
motion  of  the  minority  leader,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  minor- 
ity leader  I  Mr.  DirksenI  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  , 
after  which  there  will  be  a  roUcaU  vote 
on  the  motion. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  tliat 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  WEATHERMAN 

AND  HURRICANE  BEULAH 
Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minut€  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^.    ^,       * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hurricane 
Beulah  was  one  of  the  most  destructive 
storms   in   history-,   with   damage   esti- 
mates reaching  to  $1  billion.  It  was  also 
a  killer  hurricane,  although  the  number 
of  lives  lost  was  not  as  great  as  in  some 
other  hurricanes  in  the  past.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  primary  reason  for  the 
relatively  low  loss  of  life  was  the  timely 
warnings   issued   by   the   U.S.   Weather 
Bureau.  Sixty-four  hours  before  hurri- 
cane   force    winds   reached    the    Texas 
coast,  the  Weather  Bureau  issued  a  hurri- 
cane watch,  alerting  people  to  the  possi- 
bility  of   danger.   Hurricane   warnings, 
which  indicate  that  the  storm  is  defi- 
nitely   expected,    were    Issued    by    the 
Weather  Bureau  20  hours  before  hurri- 
cane force  winds  hit  the  coast.  One  of 
the    persons   responsible   for   this   life- 
saving.  advEince  warning  was  Mr.  Russel 
Mozeney,  meteorologist-in-charge  of  the 
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Corpus  Chrlstl  office  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau.  In  addition  to  the  fine  job  Mr. 
Mozeney  performed  for  the  people  in 
Texas,  he  provided  me,  In  Washington, 
with  briefings  on  the  course  of  Hurricane 
Beulah,  and  on  the  status  of  preparations 
for  the  storm,  by  telephone  calls  during 
the  late  night  and  early  morning  hours 
before  Beulah  struck.  I  commend  Mr. 
Mozeney  and  the  Weather  Bureau  for 
this  fine  example  of  devoted  public 
service. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION. 1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
10509 »  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report   iH    Kept.  No.  746) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10509)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  5.  10,  11.  12.  13.  17,  19.  21. 
26.  29,  30,  33.  35  36,  39,  41,  45,  46,  48. 
49.  51.  53.  57,  64,  66,  and  68. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  ntim- 
bered  3,  8.  16.  18,  20,  23.  24,  25,  32.  40, 
42,  44,  50.  52,  54,  and  65  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '$136. 775, 500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,735,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$85,802,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  ntimbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$54,965,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,304,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$113,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,129,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$13,830,500";  and  the  Senate 
a^ree   to   the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$89,310,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  s\im  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stim  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$22,141,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,608,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$750,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stmi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$55,988,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fo;iows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  pwoposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$10,208,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendnaent  ntxmbered  62:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,850,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  9,  31,  37, 
43,  56,  63,  and  67. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

William  H.  Natcher, 

W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.. 

Thomas  G.  Morris. 

George  E.  Shipley, 

George  Mahon, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Odin  Langen, 

William  H.  Harrison, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Spessard   L.   Holland, 

Allen  J,  Ellender. 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  10509)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments; namely.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Amendments  Nos.  1  through  3.  research: 
Appropriate  $136,775,500  instead  of  $143.- 
354.800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $135.- 
587,500  as  proposed  by  the  House,  provide 
$4,735,000  for  planning  and  construction  oi 
facilities  instead  of  $2,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $5,941,800  iis  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  Include  Senate  language  limiting 
future  transfers  from  section  32  funds  for 
research  to  $15,000,000. 

The  total  appropriation  agreed  to  by  the 
Conferees  reduces  funds  Included  in  the 
House  bill  for  staffing  and  equipping  new 
laboratories  by  $250,000  and  provides  $250,- 
000  of  the  Senate  Increase  for  animal  disease 
research  on  swine.  The  sum  of  $150,000  is 
included  for  planning  of  a  grassland  restora- 
tion laboratory  at  Temple,  Texas.  The  $150  - 
000  provided  for  certain  studies  listed  on 
page  18  of  House  report  has  been  eliminated, 
since  the  Department  has  indicated  it  can 
proceed  with  those  not  otherwise  provided 
for  within  total  funds  available.  An  amount 
of  $1,000,000  is  also  provided  for  the  contin- 
gency research  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  to  $1,588,000 
instead  of  the  $3,000,000  originally  agreed 
upon  as  follows;  Production  research  on  soy- 
beans, SIOO.OOO;  research  on  mastitis  in  milk 
quality,  $100,000;  research  on  avian  leukosis. 
$150,000;  weed  control  research  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  $50,000;  research  on  dry  peas  and 
lentils.  $60,000;  crop  and  utilization  research 
on  sugarbeets.  $100,000;  research  to  Improve 
protein  content  of  cereal  and  other  grains, 
$63,000;  oat  breeding  and  evaluation,  $40- 
000;  rice  utilization  research  at  Southern 
Utilization  Laboratory,  $25,000;  sheep  pro- 
duction research  in  Idaho,  $75,000;  transpor- 
tation research  in  Texas,  $20,000;  research 
on  costs  of  producing  cotton,  $275,000;  hor- 
mone studies  of  citrus  fruits.  $80,000;  re- 
search on  citrus  and  other  fruits  shipped  to 
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Kurope,      $125,000;      soU-water-atmosphere-  fed^^l  ext«,sxon  s«v.c.  ^^P^yT-uf^'e'-t:::::  'la'.  sS]  ^ 

niant   research    team    in    Florida,    $200,000;  Amendment  Noe.  12  and  13,  payment*  and     X^^^  expenses  — -        2,100,000 

research  on  boll  weevU  under  supervision  of      expenses:     Appropriate    »81.917,600    as    pro-     r^.^^^^i^  *2s6l8tance     5.000,000 

Boll  Weevil  Laboratory,  $100,000;  and  maple     posed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $88,917,500  as     ^|^  breakfasts         3,  500,000 

products  research,  $25,000.  proposed   by    the    Senate.    Of   this    amount  assistance.-.:: 750,000 

The  following  amounts  have  been  approved     $2,000,000  is   made  available  for  additional  _ 

for  financing  from  the  Contingency  Research     pay  costs.  Total    227,825.000 

Fund:      For     additional     planning— Morris.  farmer  cooPER.^Tn•E   service  .  „     oi  i,  ,-,^,t«/i  tn  t«.hnicai 

„.»    •innnn-   Tthara    New  York    $40,-  ,     ,  ^  Amendment  No.  31  Is  reported  in  technical 

Minnesota,  »*0-00°'   ^^^^^^^tV^^^^a-i  OM  Amendment  No.  14.  salaries  and  expenses:      ^^^^^^^^^^t    The  managers  on  the  part  of 

ooo:  Oregon  ^^^  VV^^"^^!°°'  Maine  $^S  -  Appropriates  $1,304,000  Instead  of  $1,204,000  °^'e|IouTe  will  offer  a  mStion  to  recede  and 
bany,  C«;"°"iV^\lf '^LllforTa  1^0  ?00  For  ^  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,404,000  as  ^^.^r^''^^  Appropriation  of  $182,825,000. 
rnstr^°c'tlo''n-GfnetifsScenL\°for°Bf^^^      P-P°-d  ^^  ^^^  S^-^'  ^Ldment   No^'32%rovides   not   less   than 

^SOOO  ^°°'   conservation    service  $14,325,000  for   section   6   purchases   as   pro- 

*  The  conferees  have  also  agreed  to  the  fol-  Amendment    No.    15,    conservation    opera-     posed    by    the    Senate.    Amendment    No.    33 

lowing  senate  fncreases:Dalo- herd  improve-  tions:  Appropriates  $113,500,000  Instead  of  provides  $5,000,000  for  special  assistance  to 
l,pnt  $50  000-  planning.  Livestock  Research  $1X3.053,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  needy  schools  as  ProP'^^^'^^^^J  ^^  f  °"f® 
?.nter  Clay  Center  Nebraska,  $250,000;  con-      $113,995,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amendment  No.  34  provides  $3,500,000  for  the 

fmictlon   Tobacco  Research  Laboratory,  Ox-  Amendments    Nos.    16    and    17.    watershed     pilot    school    breakfast    program    Instead    of 

f^rrt  North  Carolina  $150,000;  construction,  planning:  Appropriate  $6,000,000  as  proposed  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
c?.vuhe°stern  Laboratorv,  Athens.  Georgia.  5y  the  Senate  instead  of  $6,377,000  as  pro-  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amend- 
f?900  TOO  and  soil  and  water  research,  posed  bv  the  House,  and  eliminate  Senate  ment  No.  35  provides  $750,000  for  nonfood 
TemneArizona  $100,000.  language  limiting  new  planning  starts  to  80.     assistance  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Amend- 

TheConLrees  note  that  additional  funds      The  Conferees  intend  that  the  funds  appro-     ment     No.      36     for     State     administrative 
r»   frenuentlv   requested   to   complete    con-      priated  provide  100  new  planning  starts.  expenses  has  been  deleted. 

true  ion  pSctsTa  cost  much  higher  than      ^Amendments    Nos.    18    and    19.    watershed  Amendment  No^  37,     ood  stamp  program^ 

Intemnlated   when   originallv   approved    by      protection:  Include  Senate  language  provid-      Reported    m    technical    disagreement.    The 
contemplated   When   origin      y     pp  '      V  ^^^  ^^  s5.000.000  for  watershed     managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  Intend  to 

^nH°  direct  officials  Of  the  Department  of  lofns,  and  eliminate  Senate  language  limit-  offer  a  motion  which  will  provide  $185,000,000 
l^Hru  tore  and  the  General  Services  Admin-  ing  new  construction  starts  to  80.  The  Con-  for  this  program,  $23,200,000  from  prior  year 
STon  to  prepare  cons^^^^^^  ferees  intend   that   the   funds   appropriated     balances   and  $161,800,000  ^y  direct  appro- 

!nturp  on  a  basis  which  will  allow  for  pro-      provide  80  new  construction  suirts.  prlation    Of  the  amount  provided    $5,000,000 

Irted  cost  escalations  and  will  permit  full  "^  Amendment  No.  20.  flood  prevention:  In-  may  be  used  in  needy  area^  In  this  program 
Inmnleuon  wUhnthT  amount  of  funds  pro-  eludes  Senate  language  providing  for  the  use  where  it  may  be  required  to  meet  ProWems 
'^?f  5  f^^hP^r<rtrnstance  of  $1,000,000  for  flood  prevention  iDans.  resulting  from  the  need  for  special  consldera- 

TheConfereeV  concur'  in    the   feasibility         Amendment  No.  21,  Great  Plains  conserva-      tion  for  extremely  low-income  families. 
cnTriies  reauested  bV the  Senate.  tion    program:    Appropriates    $16,336,000    as  foreign  agriccltural  service 

'  Zendments  Jos.  4  and  5,  plant  and  ani-      proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $18,504,300  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^„    33    ^,,,,,,,  ,„d  expenses : 

mal   disease    and    pest   control:    Appropriate      as  proposed  by  the  Senate^  resource      Appropriates  $22,141,500  instead  of  $21,441- 

^W  8^  000  instead  of  $84,028,000  as  proposed  ^'"^^^^^t^J^^^p^, '*''°  nf  ADDroDi^rtl      500  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $22,612,000 

bfthe  House  and  $90  835.400  as  proposed  by      ^^'^^fJ^^fo  °L?,^^''/<,^^^^  ^"^  proposed      ^  P^°P«=^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^'^"^-  '^'.  T.''^'  "' 

the  senate  and  eliminate  Senate  language  »6,129.000  Instead  of  «t..00aouo  ^  P™P°^^°  $700,000  over  the  House  is  provided  for  mar- 
authorizing  $1,150,000  for  construction  of  by  the  House  and  «y;629^00a^  proposed  by  development  activities,  including  trade 
^acuities  a!  ie  t^ville.  which  are  postponed  the  Senate,  and  ^"^home  the  use  of  $  .5W^-  promotion  in  Japan.  The  Conferees  are 
without  prejudice.  The  increase  of  $1,774,000  000  for  resource  conservation  and  develop-  ^^^J^  ^^^^  ^^  .^  essential  that  additional 
over  the  House  bill  includes  $1,000,000  for  ment  loans.  attention  be  given  to  market  development 
eradication  of  the  imported  fire  ant;  $50.-  economic  research  servicb  activities  In  those  areas  which  provide  the 
000  for  monitoring  pest  control;  $250,000  for  Amendment  No.  26.  salaries  and  expenses:  largest  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
activities     under     the     Federal     Insecticide,      Appropriates  $12,421,000  as  proposed  by  the      commodities. 

Fungicide.  Rodenticide   -Act;    $50,000  for  de-      jjo^ge  instead  of  $13,021,000  as  proposed  by  The    creation    of    the    European    Common 

tectlon  of  trichinosis;  $250,000  for  activities  ^^^  senate  Within  the  funds  provided,  the  Market  has  centralized  In  E.E.C.  officials  In 
under  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act:  $100,000  for  Department  Is  expected  to  carrv  out  the  Brussels.  Belgium,  the  policy  decisions  af- 
plant  quarantine  and  $74,000  for  animal  in-  additional  studies  on  farm  labor  and  land  fecting  U.S.  trade  and  trade  dealings  with  its 
spection  at  ports  of  entry.  The  Conferees  ^.^^  water  resources  proposed  for  fiscal  year  six  member  countries.  With  Western  Europe 
have  also  agreed  to  $300,000  for  pink  boll-      ^ggg  our    greatest   cash    market   for    agricultural 

worm  control,  to  be  financed  from  the  con-  '       statistical  reporting  service  commodities,  which  in  turn  are  our  greatest 

tlnpency  fund  for  emergency  outbreaks.  Amendment  No.  27,  salaries  and  expenses.      dollar  earners    the  Conferees  fgree  that  it  is 

T.ne  appropriation  provides  for  enforce-  Appropriates  $13,830,500  instead  of  $13,821,-  essential  that  "^S.  representation  of  this 
ment  of  the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act      ^^^^/  J^  ^v  the  House  and  $13,864,000      agency   at   Brussels  be  strengthened   bv    the 

at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000.  Enforce-  ^°  ^r„p3bvt^e  Senate.  The  amount  addition  of  technical  experts  who  are  quall- 
ment  worK  in  the  field  is  to  be  handled  by  ^„eed  to  includes  $8,750  for  agricultural  Aed  as  t^  language,  scientific  and  trade 
existing  trained  personnel  as  far  as  possible,        °  ..  .,      .     Hawaii  knowledge. 

and  additional  funds  required  are  to  be  pro-      statisucs  m  aaw,^.  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  additional  staff  should 

vided  by  transfer  from  lower  priority  work      .  consumer  and  marketing  service  ^    coordinated    with    our    regular    Foreign 

considered  to  be  less  essential.  Amendment  No.  28,  consumer  protective,     Agriculttiral    Service   as   well   as   other   U.S. 

Federal  funds  provided  for  fire  ant  eradl-  marketing,  and  regulatory  programs:  Appro-  representatives  to  the  Common  Market.  Such 
cation  in  the  Southeast  and  pink  bollworm  priates  $89,310,000  instead  of  $89,010,000  as  a  staff  is  essential  to  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
fontrol  work  In  the  Southwest  should  be  proposed  by  the  House  and  $89,522,000  as  ment*  as  to  terms  and  conditions  of  trade, 
^IVohnrt  htr  «;tatP  and  local  funds  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over     including   proposed   standards   on   pesticide 

*^/nH^lnrNo  6  sneciaf^re^^^^    currency     ?he  House  bill  includes  $156,000  for  meat  in-     residues    and  to  provide  a  means  for  settle- 
Amendment  No  _6   special  foreign  cu^^^^^  spection.  $80,000  for  poultry  inspection,  and     ^lent    of    differences    as    to    grade,    quality, 
program:   Appropriates  *!'     IJ^     J           „  °rt     $64,000  for  market  news  services  in  Arizona,     disputed  claims,  or  other  factors  concerning 
$7,500,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and     ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Nebraska.  u  S    commodities.   This   is   believed   by   the 
$15,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.                    Amendment  No.  29,  payments  to  States  and     conferees   to   be   much   more   important   at 
cooperative  state  research  service             possessions:   Appropriates  $1,750,000  as  pro-     ^^^  present  time  than  attache  posts  in  some 
Amendment  Nos    7  through   11    pavments      posed   bv  the  House  Instead  of  $1,900,000  as     of  x.he  smaller  countries  where  uade  for  dol- 
and  expenses-  Appropriate  $63,113,000  as  pro-      proposed  by  the  Senate.  lars.  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  is 
^^.J  HrAtrw^,;^  in<;t/«ri  nf  S66  214  000  as          Amendment  No.  30,  special  milk  program:      relatively  Insignificant. 

IZJl  J^thrsen.te^e  amount  Se^  Provides  $104,000,000,  to  be  transferred  from  ^he  Conferees  have  agreed  to  an  additional 
proposed  by  the  Senate^  The  amount  agreed  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  proposed  by  the  House,     transfer  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

to  includes  $54,965,000  for  Hatch  Act  funds       ^^^  conferees  are  agreed  that  hereafter  the     ;;°i„^    „f    ^^^   ^o   exceed   $84,125   for    ocean 
from  which  additional  pay  costs  will  be  met.     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Budget  should  provide  for  this     t,ransportation  assistance  and  administration 
In    addition,    the   following   sums    are    pro-     program  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas-     ^j  ^^^  barter  program, 
vided:  Cooperative  forestry  research.  $3,485.-  j,    direct  appropriation.  .rBin-T ttiral  stabilization  and 

000:     contracts    and    grants.    $2,000,000,     of         Amendments   Nos.    31    through   36.   school  coITs^tA^ON  s^vi« 

which  $1,000,000  is  earmarked  for  cotton  re-     itmch   program:    The   conference   agreement  ^    ^ji     ovr-oncAs 

search   and   $400,000   is   earmarked    for   soy-     provides  a  total  of  $227,825,000  for  this  pro-  Amendments    ^"^iL^Inn  «  nrnrvied 

bean  research;    grants  for   facilities.  $2,000,-     gram,    $182,825,000    by    direct    appropriation      ASCS:    Appropriate  $13  .,935^00  as  proposed 
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fer  of  $58,608,600  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $64,728,600  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  41,  Sugar  Act  program: 
Appropriates  »80.000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $81,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42.  cropland  adjustment 
program:  Appropriates  $84,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $80,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  43,  cropland  adjustment 
program:  Reported  in  actual  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in- 
tend to  insist  upon  their  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

OmCE    OF   THE    INSPECTOR    GENERAL 

Amendment  No  44.  salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $11,993,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $11,693,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

PACKERS   AND  STOCKYARDS  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  45.  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act:  Appropriates  $2,569,300  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  mstead  of  $2,789,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

OFFICE    or   THE    GENERAL    COUNSEL 

Amendment  No.  46,  salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $4,325,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $4,525,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

Amendment  No  47.  salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $2,608,500  instead  of  $2,458,500 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,758,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  48.  salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $2,667,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $2,707,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

GENEEAL    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendments  Nos.  49  and  50,  salaxies  and 
expenses:  Appropriate  $4,487,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $4,457,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  and  authorize  $5,000  for 
employment  of  experts  and  consultants  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $10,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendments  Nos.  51  through  54,  loan  au- 
thorizations: Provide  $314,000,000  for  electri- 
fication loans  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $324,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen. 
ate.  provide  $120,600,000  for  telephone  loans 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $135.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  elim- 
inate for  the  year  1968  the  contingency  re- 
serves established  for  the  electrlflcation  and 
telephone  loan  programs. 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  55.  participation  sales 
authorization:  Authorizes  $750,000,000  In- 
stead of  $800,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $700,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56.  direct  loan  account: 
Reported  in  actual  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  Intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  Insist  on  their  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Conferees  are  in  agreement  with  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  Senate  for  farm 
ownership  and  soil  and  water  loans. 

Amendment  No.  57,  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  grants:  Appropriates  $30,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $40,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Conferees 
are  in  full  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  this 
program  to  rural  areas  and  feel  that  addi- 
tional funds  above  those  recommended  are 
fully  Justified.  They  call  upon  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  restudy  this  program  during 
the  coming  year  with  a  view  to  Including  a 


more  adequate  estimate  for  this  program  in 
the  1969  budget. 

Amendment  No.  58.  rural  renewal:  Appro- 
priates $1,600,000  instead  of  $1,200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59.  rural  housing  for  do- 
mestic farm  labor:  Appropriates  $3,500,000 
instead  of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60.  salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $55,988,000  instead  of  $54,988,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $56,988,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

FEDERAL    CROP    INSCRANCE    CORPORATION 

Amendment  No.  61,  administrative  and 
operating  expenses:  Appropriates  $10,208,000 
instead  of  $8,883,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $11,533,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  62,  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  fund:  Authorizes  the  use  of 
premlimi  Income  in  the  amount  of  $2,850,000 
instead  of  $4,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

COMMODITY    CREDIT    CORPORATION 

Amendments  Nos.  63  and  64,  reimbursement 
for  net  realized  losses:  Amendment  No.  63  is 
reported  in  actual  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  Intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  Insist  upon  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,400,000,000  as  proposed  in  the  1968 
Budget  and  approved  by  the  House.  Amend- 
ment No.  64  restores  language  earmarking 
funds  for  cotton  research  as  proposed  in  the 
House  report. 

PUBLIC    LAW    480 

Amendments  Nos.  65  and  66:  Appropriate 
$300,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $370,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  eliminate  the  word  "surplus"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

BARTERED  MATERIALS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAI. 
STOCKPILE 

.Amendment  No.  67:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  $23,000,000  to  liquidate 
existing  contracts  under  this  program.  The 
Conferees  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
negotiating  any  further  contracts  under  this 
program,  and  no  funds  have  been  included 
for  this  purpose.  They  feel  that.  If  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  continued,  each  projxjsed  con- 
tract should  be  reported  to  and  approved  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
prior  to  the  Incurring  of  any  financial 
obligations. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  68. — Section  501. — Pro- 
vides for  the  purchase  of  five  hundred 
thirty-seven  (537)  passenger  motor  vehicles 
as  proposed  by  the  Hotise  instead  of  five 
hundred  sixty  (560)  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

DIVERSION    OF    FUNDS    WITHOUT    CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW    OR    APPROVAL 

The  Conferees  note  with  concern  the  grow- 
ing practice  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
financing  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  various 
special  boards,  councils,  and  commissions 
created  by  Executive  action  from  assess- 
ments made  against  appropriations  provided 
for  specific  programs  and  projects  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  nine  Instances 
during  the  past  year,  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  specific  programs  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  were  transferred  to 
finance  such  organizations  as  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity,  the  Presi- 


dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity,  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs,  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Poverty,  and  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty.  In  addition.  $25,700  in  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $450,000  In  fiscal  year  1967 
was  charged  against  funds  appropriated  to 
specific  programs  and  projects  of  the  various 
offices  and  agencies  of  the  Department  to  es- 
tablish 65  Federal  Boards  of  Examiners 
throughout  the  United  States  under  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Conferees,  this  practice  results  in  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping,  permits  the  estab- 
lishment of  less  essential  programs  at  the 
expense  of  more  valuable  activities,  and 
therefore  should  be  discontinued.  Each  such 
proposed  diversion  of  funds  should  have 
prior  review  and  approval  of  Congress. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

William  H.  Natcher. 

W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.. 

Thomas  G.  Morris, 

George  E.  Shipley, 

George  Mahon. 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Odin  Langen, 

William  H.  Harrison. 

Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading i 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  managers  of 
the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  299] 

Anderson,  Foley 

Tenn.  Fountain 

Ashley  Fulton,  Tenn. 

Baring  Green,  Greg. 

Blatnik  Hansen,  Idaho    St.  Onge 

Bray  Hansen.  Wash     Sikes 

Broomfleld  Holifield 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Jonas 

Celler  King,  N.Y. 

Culver  Leggett 

Dent  Lukens 

Dlggs  Moorhead 

Downing  Myers 

Everett  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Flood  Pike 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Rarlck 
Relnecke 
Resnick 
St  Germain 


Stratton 

Sullivan 

Utt 

Vigorito 

White 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1968  —  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genlleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 
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139  Greenspan  agreements.  These  agree- 
ments— usually  involving  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  of  Federal  funds — have 
proved  to  be  real  catalysts  in  getting 
local  recreation  projects  started  and 
brought  to  fruition. 

Another  aspect  of  CAP  that  is  impor- 
tant to  nonf  arm  people  is  the  opening  of 
many  private  farms  to  public  recreation. 
In  a  number  of  States,  fanners  shifting 
land  from  crops  under  long-term  CAP 
agreements  have  opened  their  lands  to 
public  access  without  charge.  With  the 
incentive  of  a  small  additional  Govern- 
ment pajrment,  these  farmers  now  give 
the  public  free  access  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing, hiking,  or  trapping.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, farmers  have  signed  up  for  "free 
public  access"  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  million  acres  of  farmland. 

All  in  all,  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  represents  the  most  modern 
and  progressive  concept  of  land  use,  de- 
veloped with  the  help  and  support  of 
conservation  organizations  and  enthusi- 
asts all  over  the  countr>-.  It  recognizes 
that  in  the  foreseeable  future  at  least, 
we  should  not  and  cannot  make  full  use 
for  crop  production  all  of  the  cropland 
resources  that  we  have.  It  recognizes 
that  we  must  consider  other  land  use 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  and 
develop  our  reserve  capacity  for  the  fu- 
ture that  we  cannot  foresee.  Therefore — 
although  the  House  does  not  see  fit  to 
fund  the  program  for  1968 — I  want  It 
recognized  that  CAP  continues  to  be  a 
vital  tool  in  our  future  land  policy,  and 
I  would  like  this  fact  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

As  I  said.  I  think  some  good  has  come 
of  this  program.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
has  done  some  good  in  the  past  years  and 
that  it  can  do  good  in  the  future.  I  un- 
derstand the  pressure  that  is  on  this 
budget  and  the  reasoning  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  uses.  However,  I 
want  to  ask  this  question:  I  assume  that 
this  being  eliminated  this  year,  would  not 
preclude  the  revival  of  the  program  next 
year  or  the  year  after,  with  the  program 
standing  on  its  own  each  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  would  not,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague.  May  I  point  out 
that,  although  we  have  some  problems 
that  are  somewhat  different  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  this  does  not  pre- 
clude the  reinstitution  of  the  program. 
This  action  has  been  taken  in  view  of  our 
present  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'W'HnTEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  if  the  figure 
which  the  Senate  sought  to  place  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  restore  fully 
the  impairment  of  the  capital  that  was 
sustained  in  the  previous  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  It  would  have. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  assurances  that  the  figxu-e  of 
$1.4  billion,  which  the  House  wishes  to 
Insist  upon,  would  be  adequate  to  see  the 
Corporation  through  the  coming  year? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Insofar  as  assurances 
are  concerned,  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  obligations  that  are  imposed  on 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by 
law.  It  is  our  information  that  this 
amount  in  the  conference  bill  will  be 
ample  to  meet  the  needs  as  outlined  to 
us  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
However,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  if  more  money  is  required,  the 
Budget  Bureau  should  submit  a  budget 
request.  Otherwise  we  will  be  blamed 
around  the  country  for  exceeding  the 
budget. 

However,  again  I  repeat  that  we  are 
convinced  this  will  be  ample  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Should  it  prove  insufficient  then  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  could  submit  such 
a  request  as  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man well  recalls  supplemental  requests 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  soon  after 
New  Year's  Day  in  past  years.  Is  there 
any  indication  that  such  a  supplemental 
request  will  be  made  next  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No,  I  have  none.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  this  will  be 
ample. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  To  further  supplement 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman  concern- 
ing the  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out 
specificaUy  here  in  connection  with  the 
insistence  of  the  House  conferees  that 
even  with  tliis  amount  of  SI. 4  billion  for 
restoration  of  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  there 
will  be  at  the  end  of  1968  an  unused  bor- 
rowing authority  of  more  than  $2.75  bil- 
lion, which  is  more  than  adequate  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  explain  what  the 
conference  committee  has  done  with  the 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  provide  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

The  appropriation  provides  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000.  Enforce- 
ment work  In  the  field  Is  to  be  handled  by 
existing  trained  personnel  as  far  as  possible, 
and  additional  funds  required  are  to  be  pro- 
vided by  transfer  from  lower  priority  wor!c 
considered  to  be  less  essential. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  But  It  is  the 
intention  to  fund  this  at  the  figure  of 
$1,200,000? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  required. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  faced  as  we 
are  with  the  necessity  to  look  with  a  keen 
and  almost  atavistic  eye  at  any  Items 


that  are  not  necessary,  and  so  that  we 
can  get  down  to  the  barebones  in  appro- 
priations and  in  expenditures,  there  are 
those  in  the  Nation  who  are  becoming 
more  perspicacious,  and  eloquent  when 
we  take  out  items  that  do  not  fall  within 
this  definition  of  barebones.  Then  I  look; 
in  the  report  and  see  that  the  conferees 
agreed  with  the  Senate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  genetic  stock  center  for  bees  in 
the  sum  of  $135,000,  and  also  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  tobacco  research  labora- 
tory at  Oxford,  N.C.,  for  $150,000. 1  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  these  are  all 
within  the  barebones  definition.  I  take 
it? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen  a  bill  brought  in  here  as  much  below 
the  Senate  and  as  much  below  the  budcet 
recommendations  as  this  bill  is.  Within 
the  funds  that  were  available,  we  are  far 
below  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  far 
below  the  Senate.  In  this  bill  we  have 
tried  to  include  those  items  we  believe 
essential  for  the  Congress  to  recommend. 

But  with  all  due  deference,  the  proj- 
ect in  North  Carolina  is  imderway  and 
it  would  be  imwise  not  to  complete  it. 

So  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned,  I 
think  all  of  our  standards  of  living  are 
tied  up  with  ix)llination  provided  by 
these  insects.  So  we  have  within  this 
barebones  total,  certain  amounts  rear- 
ranged in  line  with  our  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  as  to  how  those  items 
would  be  distributed. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  would  thank  him  for 
yielding  further.  It  is  just  that  when 
last  week  we  sent  back  to  conference 
the  health  and  education  appropriations, 
all  of  which  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
ferees represented  worthwhile  expendi- 
tures on  ongoing  programs  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  Americans,  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  not  willinc  to 
cut  anj'thing  where  bees,  butts,  and  to- 
bacco are  concerned.  Yet  we  will  cut  even 
further  and  forestall  some  of  those  proj- 
ects, which  go  into  research  on  how  to 
keep  life  going  where  health  authorities 
believe  they  can  contribute  something  to 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  this  distinction: 
Your  conferees  attempted  to  follow  the 
attitudes  expressed  by  the  House  and  you 
will  find  funds  for  research  in  this  bill 
considerably  below  the  budget  and  far 
below  the  amount  included  in  the  other 
body.  So  we  have  followed  the  record 
vote  that  the  House  had  last  week. 

May  I  say  further.  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  continuing  resolution  conie.s.  it 
shall  be  my  desire  to  see  that  whatever 
action  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
recommends,  it  will  be  across  the  board 
and  all  segments  will  be  treated  fairly 
and  equitably. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  Is  any  need  to  elaborate 
to  any  great  extent  on  what  the  chair- 
man has  said  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  certainly  support  It  and  I  think  the 
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subcommittee  did  an  outstanding  job  in 
upholding  the  position  of  the  House  and 
I  am  most  happy  that  on  the  three  spe- 
cific items  that  the  chairman  made  ref- 
erence to  that  we  are  bringing  them  back 
in  disagreement  and  that  we  can  have  a 
vote  here  and  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  other  body  that  we  intend 
to  hold  fast  to  those  figures. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  bear  with  me  in 
asking  for  record  votes  on  the  three 
items  that  were  referred  to  earlier  so 
that  we  may  show  the  strength  of  our 
position  on  this  side  and  thereby  hope- 
fully avoid  a  further  conference.  In  each 
of  the  three  instances,  I  ask  that  you 
stand  by  us  as  we  insist  on  our  cuts  back 
to  the  budget.  I  wish  to  make  that  ex- 
planation so  that  my  colleagues  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  record  votes  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previou.^:  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first   amendment   in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  9 :  On  page  7,  line 
7.  strike  out  ••$2.5O0,OOO'  and  insert  "$4,000.- 
000". 

MOTION     OFFERED     BT     MR.     WHnTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert  •$2,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  On  page  17, 
line  19.  strike  out  "$198,735,000  '  and  insert 
"$190,825,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  ME.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WHrrTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlBagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein 
\^■lth  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "$182,825,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  On  page  18. 
line  11,  insert: 

"FOOD    STAMP    PROGR.\M 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp 
program  pursuant  to  the  Pood  Stajnp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended,  $172,500,000,  and  in  ad- 
dition $22,500,000  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  PubUc  Law  89-556,  approved  Septem- 
ber 7,  196«,  shall  be  merged  with  thU  ap- 
propriation." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MB.  WHITTETJ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  Insert : 

"FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp 
program  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  $161,800,000,  and  in  ad- 
dition $23,200,000  approprLited  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  89-556.  approved  Septem- 
ber 7,  1966,  shall  be  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  25,  line  1, 
insert: 

■■Provided,  That  agreements  entered  into 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  shall  not  reqiure 
payments  during  the  calendar  year  1968  ex- 
ceeding $52.200,000, ■■ 

MOTION    OFFEHED    BV    MR,    WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  ntmibered  43. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken;    and  there 

■v^rere — yeas  377,  nays  8,  not  voting  47,  as 

follows: 

[Boll  No.  300] 

TEAS— 377 


Abbltt 

Burton,  Utah 

Duncan 

Abernethy 

Bii.sh 

Dwyer 

Adair 

Button 

Eckhardt 

Adams 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Edmondson 

Addabbo 

B\Tnes,  Wis. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Albert 

Cabell 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Cabin 

Edwards,  La. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Carey 

Ell  berg 

Andrews, 

Carter 

Erlenborn 

N.Dak, 

Casey 

Esch 

Annunzio 

Cederberg 

Eshleman 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Ashbrook 

Clancy 

Fallon 

.\shley 

Clark 

Farbstein 

Ashmore 

Clausen 

Fascell 

Asplnall 

DonH, 

Feighan 

Ayres 

Clawson,  Del 

Flndley 

Barrett 

Cleveland 

Fine 

Bates 

Cohelan 

Fisher 

Battin 

Collier 

Flvnt 

Belcher 

Colmer 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Bell 

Conable 

Ford. 

Bennett 

Conte 

W'lIUam  D. 

Berry 

Conyers 

Frelinghuysen 

Betts 

Corbett 

Friedel 

BevUl 

Corman 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Blester 

Cowger 

Fuqua 

Bingham 

Cramer 

Galiflanakis 

Blackburn 

Cunningham 

Gallagher 

Blanton 

Curtis 

Gardner 

Boggs 

Daddario 

Garmatz 

Boland 

Daniels 

Gathings 

Bolton 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gettys 

Bow 

Davis,  Wis. 

Glalmo 

Brademas 

Dawson 

Gibbons 

Brasco 

de  la  Garza 

Gilbert 

Brinkley 

Delaney 

Gonzalez 

Brock 

Dellenback 

Goodell 

Brooks 

Denney 

Goodllng 

Brotzman 

Derwlnskl 

Gray 

Brown,  Calif. 

Devine 

Green.  Pa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dickinson 

Griffiths 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dlngell 

Gross 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Dole 

Grover 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Donohue 

Gude 

Buchanan 

Dorn 

Gurney 

Burke,  Fla, 

Dow 

Hagan 

Burke,  Maes. 

Dowdy 

Haley 

Burleson 

Dulskl 

Hall 

Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
BChmldt 
HarJey 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Huvs 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass, 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Calif 


BoUlng 
Burton,  Calif, 
Evans,  Colo. 


Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskiU 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minsball 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

M  alter 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich, 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reid,  ni. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

NAYS — 8 

Fraser 

Kastenmeier 

Kyi 
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Rousta 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Wald'le 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Smith,  Iowa 
Walker 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blatnlk 
Bray 

Broomfield 
Celler 
Culver 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Everett 
Flood 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Tenn. 


Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash 

Holifleld 

Jonas 

King.  N.Y, 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Lukens 

McClory 

MacGregor 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

O'Neill,  Mass. 


Patman 

Pepper 

Rarick 

Relnecke 

Besnlck 

St  Germain 

St,  Onge 

Slkes 

Strattoa 

Sullivan 

Utt 

Vigorlto 

White 

WiUlams,  Miss. 

WiUls 

WU8on,  Bob 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
BfL.  jmfleld. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Moore 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr    HoUfleld  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr   Pepper  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr,  Slkes  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Culver. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Eartck. 

Mr   White  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  ADAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  a  few  facts 
in  regard  to  the  present  situation.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $25  million  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  will  be  needed  by 
farmers  next  year  for  the  1968  crop.  A 
greater  sum  than  this  may  well  be 
needed. 

The  President  did  not  request  the  ad- 
ditional $25  million  in  his  budget  and 
there  is  no  Indication  at  this  time  that 
he  would  release  the  additional  funds  for 
use. 

My  position  is  that  it  would  be  more 
effective  strategy  to  delete  these  above- 
the-budget  funds  at  this  time  and  re- 
open the  issue  early  next  year.  We  could 
then  urge  the  President  to  send  up  a 
budget  estimate  at  that  time  for  the 
funds  needed,  whether  the  sum  is  higher 
or  lower  than  the  present  figure.  More 
information  would  then  be  available  and 
the  chance  of  securing  Presidential  and 
budget  approval  would  be  better  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  these  remarks 
will  clarify  the  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts the  House.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  be  helpful  to  farmers  in  need 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
when  we  can  see  more  clearly  what  the 
actual  requirements  may  be. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert*.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  On  page  31. 
line  18,  strike  out  "$300,000,000"  and  iosert 
"J325,0O0,000'. 

MOTION     OITERED     BY     MB.      WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  56. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  just  voted  on  one  of  the  three 
proposals  where  we  have  asked  the 
House  to  stand  by  your  conferees.  There 
are  two  others,  one  where  we  ask  you  to 
stand  by  the  conferees  and  hold  to  the 
budget  figure  on  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  other  has  to  do  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  where 
the  other  body  added  something  Uke  $1.- 
600.000,000  and  we  ask  that  you  support 
your  conferees  in  their  recommendation 
as  to  that  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  comment  at 
this  point  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  shall  ask  for  a  division 
on  this  vote.  If  Members  will  cooperate 
so  that  the  record  will  show  a  good 
standing  vote  on  these  two  items,  we  will 
avoid  the  time-consuming  action  of  hav- 
ing to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

So,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion, I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  ofifered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten  1 . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Whitten) 
there  were — ayes  171,  noes  5. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  Two  hundred  and  four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  362,  nays  24,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  301] 
YEAS — 362 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Ash  more 

Asplnall 

Ay  res 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Bo.egs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 


Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Connan 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis, 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 


Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dtngell 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 


Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Berry 
Boiling 
Burton,  Calif. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 


,  ni. 

N.Y. 


McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahou 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy. 
Murphy, 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara,  Dl. 
OHara,  Mich. 
OKonski 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga, 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Reld,  ni. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

NAYS— 24 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Horton 

Kastenmeler 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Mathias.  Md. 

Matsunaga 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubbleheld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wvman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Moore 

Morton 

Randall 

Rees 

Reifel 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Celler 
Culver 
Dent 


Diggs 

Downing 

Everett 

Flood 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Green.  Oreg, 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Hollfleld 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Leggett 

Lukens 

McClory 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moorhead 

Myers 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
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Pepper 
Rarick 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 


Sikes 
Stratton 

Sullivan 
Taft 
Utt 
Vlgorlto 


White 
Widnall 
Wllliam,s,  Miss. 
Willis 
Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr,  Utt. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  WllUs  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Pepper  \^-ith  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  CONYERS  and  Mr.  RANDALL 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63  :  On  page  34,  line 
16:  Strike  out  "$1,400,000,000"  and  insert 
-$2,984,856,389". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Whttten  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  63. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  provided  the  full  budget  estimate 
of  $1,400,000,000  In  capital  restoration 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  Senate  increased  this  by  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion  above  the  budget 
recommendation. 

We  are  asking  here  that  the  Members 
stay  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  conferees,  which  is  $1.6  billion  be- 
low the  Senate  recommendation  and 
stays  with  the  budgeted  amount. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Whitten)  there 
were — ayes  225,  noes  3. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  391,  nays  3,  not  voting  38,  as 
follows : 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Erademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhill,  N,C. 
BroyhUl,  Va, 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
ClaWEon.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

C6nte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlneell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckliardt 


[RoUNo.  302] 

TEAS— 391 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

E.sch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 
Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 


Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md, 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Vlulter 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara.  HI 

OHara.  Mich. 

OKonski 

Olsen 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reld,  HI. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodae.  Pa. 


Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ro_-ers.  Fla. 

Ro::an 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 


Andrews. 
N.Dak. 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Dent 
Diggs 
Downing 
Blverett 
Flood 
Foley 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

NAYS— 3 
Boiling 


Vanik 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Conyers 


NOT  VOTING — 38 


Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

HoUfleld 

Jonas 

Leggett 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

Moorhead 

Mvers 

ONeUl.  Mass. 

Pepper 


Purcell 

Rarick 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Slkes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

■White 

WUlls 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Mvers. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr   Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr    Moorhead. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  COHELAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea."  The  result  of  the  vote 
■was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert  • .  The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  67:  On  Page  36, 
line  14,  insert  the  following: 

"bartered  materials  for  supplemental 
stockpile 
"For  the  expenses  during  fiscal  year  1968 
and  unrecovered  prior  years'  costs  related  to 
strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  and  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  May  28.   1956,  af   amended    (7  U.S.C. 
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1856).  $24,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

MOTION  OFFESED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  67  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  ae  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment,  insert 
'•»23.0O0,00O". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Monroney,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  were  appointed  as  additional 
conferees  on  the  bill  (HJl.  11456)  en- 
titled "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  endirfg  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes." 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE— IN  THE 
MATTER  OF  FRANCIS  R.  SMITH, 
ET  AL.  AGAINST  JOSEPH  J.  SCAN- 
LON,  ET  AL.   (CASE  NO.   117) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 

a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania  will  state  the  question  of 

privilege. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  subpenaed  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
testify  on  Tuesday,  October  10,  1967,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  and  on  Monday,  October  16, 
1967,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  matter  of  Fran- 
cis R.  Smith,  and  others  against  Joseph  J. 
Scanlon,  and  others — case  No.  117 — and 
on  the  earlier  date  to  bring  with  me  cer- 
tain papers. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  these  sub- 
penas  without  the  consent  of  the  House, 
the  privileges  of  the  House  being  In- 
volved. I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  the  subpenas  to 
the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpenas. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
(Subpena  No.  35031) 
Bubpena:    Court   or   Common   Pleas,   Com- 
monwealth OF  Pennsylvania.  County  or 
Philadelphia,  October  Term,  1967.  No.  117 
In  the  matter  of:   Francis  R.  Smith,  In- 
dividually and  as  Chairman  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Democratic  Executive  Committee;  Peter 
J.    Camlel,    individually   and    as   First   Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee,  etc.,  et  al..  Plain- 
tiff, v.  Joeeph  J.  Scanlon,  William   A.  Barrett 
and  Herbert  J.  McGUnchey,  each  individually 
and  as  members  of  the  Phlljwlelphia  County 
Democratic  Executive  Committee.  Defendant. 
To.  William  A.  Barrett,  2324  Beed  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19146. 

1.  You  are  ordered  by  the  court  to  come  to 
Boom  653,  City  Hall,  at  PhUadelphia,  Penn- 


sylvania, on  October  16,  1967,  at  10:00  o'clock 
AM. 

Date  October  6.  1967. 
By  the  Court: 

D.  Barlow  Burke, 

Prothonotary . 
Pro     D.  Dalton, 

Clerk. 

[Subpena  No.  350351 
Subpena:  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Com- 
monwe.alth  of  pennsylvania,  county  of 
Philadelphia.  October  Term.  1967.  No.  117 
In  the  matter  of:  Francis  R.  Smith,  in- 
dividually and  as  Chairman  of  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Democratic  Executive  Commit- 
tee; Peter  J.  Camlel,  individually  and  as 
First  Vice-Chalrman  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Democratic  Executive  Committee  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  officers,  et 
al.,  Plaintiffs,  v.  Joseph  J.  Scanlon,  WUllam  A. 
Barrett,  and  Herbert  J.  McGUnchey,  each  in- 
dividually and  as  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Democratic  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Defendant. 

To:  Hon.  William  A.  Barrett,  Finance  Bldg. 
(19102). 

1.  You  are  ordered  by  the  court  to  come 
to  the  offices  of  Freedman.  Borowsky  and 
Lorry.  Lafayette  Bldg.,  5th  &  Chestnut 
Streets,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Tuesday,  October  10,  1967,  at  2:30  o'clock 
P.M.  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Plaintiff  in  the 
above  case,  and  to  remain  until  excused. 

2.  And  bring  with  you  the  following:  All 
written  material  related  to  the  above  cap- 
tioned controversy  including  but  not  limited 
to:  (a)  All  memoranda,  notes,  documents 
and /or  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  September 
15,  1967,  held  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  com- 
mencing at  or  about  2:00  p.m.  in  which  the 
alleged  purpose  of  said  meeting  was  the  re- 
call or  ouster  of  Francis  R.  Smith  and  others 
as  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  Democratic 
Executive  Committee;  (b)  all  written  or 
other  records  of  proxy  votes  CEist  at  that 
meeting;  (c)  all  roll  calls  taken  at  said 
meeting;  (d)  all  other  papers  related  to  said 
meeting  which  are  In  the  possession  of 
deponent. 

Date  October  9.  1967. 
By  the  Court: 

D.  Barlow  Burke. 

Prothonotary. 
Pro    D.  Dalton, 

Clerk. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  939,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
7977)  to  adjust  certain  postage  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  now  printed 
in  the  bin,  and  such  substitute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  shall  be  considered  un- 
der the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill, 
and  read  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At 
the  concltislon   of  such   consideration,   the 


Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereof  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instrxictions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.  Anderson],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  calls  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  7977,  the  Postal  Revenue  and 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

The  rule  is  not  a  usual  rule  in  that  it 
makes  in  order  that  the  committee  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  an  original 
bill  which  has,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  purpose  of  making  any  amendments 
adopted  to  that  substitute  subject  to  roll- 
calls  in  the  House. 

It  also  waives  points  of  order,  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  it  impossible  for 
a  person  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
salary  increases,  otherwise  if  these  two 
factors  had  not  been  present  in  the  rule 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  knock  out 
the  salary  increase  as  not  germane  to  a 
rate  bill. 

It  also  provides  that  the  bill  be  read 
for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections. 

There  are  two  ways  one  could  describe 
that  process.  One  could  say  that  it  made 
for  a  more  orderly  procedure,  or  one 
could  say  that  it  would  expedite  the 
reading.  I  believe  both  would  be  accurate. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  under  this  rule,  imder  title  I, 
which  I  believe  is  the  title  that  has  to  do 
with  the  postal  rates,  it  can  be  amended 
at  any  point?  Is  that  the  rule? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct.  The 
rule  is  entirely  open  with  the  exception 
of  the  kinds  of  modifications  I  have  just 
suggested. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  have  an  amendment  on 
first-class  mail  to  reduce  it  from  6  cents 
back  to  5  cents,  like  it  is  at  present,  and 
that  could  be  considered  at  that  time?  I 
take  it  that  is  the  recognized  procedure? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  present  speaker 
will  not  be  the  occupant  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  And  will  not  be  able 
to  prejudge  any  rulings  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  POOL.  But  that  is  the  way  the  rule 
reads  now? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  rule  is  an  open 
rule,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  and 
any  germane  amendment  I  would  be- 
lieve would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
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Speaker.  I  support  this  rule  with  some 
reservations.  I  feel  that  when  the  bill 
gets  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  it 
can  be  improved  considerably  through 
raising  the  rates  on  third-class  mail,  and 
in  particular  the  rates  on  bulk  commer- 
cial mail  which  I  believe  should  be  set 
at  4.5  cents  a  piece,  instead  of  the  3.8- 
cent  rate  contained  in  the  pending  bill. 
I  have  two  amendments  that  I  will 
offer  when  the  bill  is  considered  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

One  is  to  provide  for  a  three-tenths 
of  1  cent  surcharge  per  copy  on  issues  of 
publications  circulating  more  than  500.- 
000  through  the  mails.  The  second 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  certain  in- 
creases in  third-class  mail  rates.  One  of 
the  important  features  is  to  provide  a 
4.5  cent  rate  for  bulk  commercial  mail. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  these  two  amendments  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  amendments  referred  to  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  23,  line  14.  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks,  the  semicolon,  and  the 
word  "and". 

On  page  23.  immediately  following  line  14, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  rates  of  postage 
otherwise  prescribed  by  this  section,  there 
shall  be  a  charge  of  0.3  cent  per  copy,  when 
more  than  500.000  copies  per  issue  of  any 
publication  are  mailed  at  the  rates  pre- 
scribed by  this  section,  payable  only  on — 

"(1)  each  copy  In  excess  of  500.000  copies 
per  Issue  mailed  at  the  original  point  of  en- 
try; and 

"(2)  each  copy  mailed  at  other  than  the 
original  point  of  entry;  and". 

On  page  24,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  second  period  In 
line  14  on  page  25,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"third-class  mail 

"Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  4452  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  otherw-ise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  on  third-class  mail 
are  as  follows: 


Rates 


"Type  of  mailing 


Mailed  Mailed  on 

prior  to  and  after 

Jan.  7,  1968  Jan.  7,  1968 

(cante)  (cents) 


Unit 


(1)  Individual  piece 

(2)  Bulk  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 

(A)  Books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more 

seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions  and 
plants. 

(B)  Other  matter 

(C)  Minimum  charge  of— 

(I)  Regular ,-.- 

(ii)  Qualified  nonprofit  organizations... 


12 


6  0      First  2  ounces  or  traction  thereof. 
2  0      Each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  there- 
of. 


18. 0      Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 


18 
1.25 


24.0 


Do. 


4. 5      Per  piece. 
2. 25  Do. 


-■(b)  Matter  mailed  in  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  Is  subject  to  a 
minimum  charge  for  each  piece.  The  mini- 
mum charge  for  each  piece  on  such  matter 
Is  the  minimum  charge  prescribed  by  this 
section,  as  applicable.'." 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4452  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the 
annual  permit  fee  for  third-class  bulk  mail- 
ings. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  ade- 
quately explained  the  technicalities  of 
the  rule  under  which  the  House  will 
consider  this  bill  which  started  out 
as  a  Postal  Revenue  Act  of  1967  and 
which  through  the  adoption  subse- 
quently of  a  committee  amendment 
or  substitute  has  become  something 
quite  different.  And  because  we  have 
relatively  a  short  period  of  time  to- 
day to  debate  this  intricate  and  com- 
plex bill— and  incidentally  a  very  expen- 
sive bill  if  it  is  adopted,  and  because 
necessarily  those  2  hours  must  be  used 
by  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  should  like  to 
take  just  a  few  brief  minutes  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  some  of  the  reservations 
I  have  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 

Incidentally,  they  bear  on  the  remarks 
JMst  made  by  the  preceding  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  who  has 


announced  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  they 
relate  to  third-class  mail  and  he  has  at 
least  two  amendments  that  he  will  offer. 
It  is  not  out  of  disrespect  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  that  I  make  this  observa- 
tion that  I  think  despite  their  diligence 
and  despite  the  fact  that  they  worked 
hard  and  have  tried  to  bring  forth  a  good 
bill  that  this  bill  is  nothing  less  than  a 
concession  to  political  expediency.  I  say 
-  that  because  we  have  combined  under  a 
single  head  and  we  have  commingled  two 
matters  which  ought  to  have  stood  sepa- 
rately on  their  own  feet. 

We  have  not  considered  separately  a 
postal  rate  increase  hill.  There  is  not  any 
question  but  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  operate  this  year  at  a  deficit  of 
over  $1  billion  and  over  the  next  2  years 
at  a  deficit  of  something  like  $2 '4  billion, 
and  that  a  postal  rate  increase  is  needed. 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  dispute  that. 

I  also  feel  that  the  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious workers  in  the  postal  service 
and  in  the  classified  civil  service  deserve 
the  consideration  from  Congress  on  their 
just  wage  demands. 

But  I  find  no  excuse  whatever  and  I 
find  no  justification  whatsoever  other 
than  political  expediency  for  bringing 
out  on  this  floor  today  a  bill  which  com- 
bines those  two  matters,  which  makes  it 
vei-y  difficult  for  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  might  agree  with  the  one 
proposition  with  respect  to  an  increase 


in  salary,  to  vote  against  the  bill  even 
though  otlier  provisions  deal  with  rates 
that  are  inequitable.  Or  the  very  opposite 
of  that  situation  might  be  true,  depend- 
ing on  how  you  happen  to  feel  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 

So  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
start  with  a  bad  bill  in  that  respect. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  as  they  relate  to  third-class  mail. 
You  know  right  away  we  get  into  some- 
thing very  emotional  when  you  mention 
third-class  mail.  For  some  reason  the 
epithet  "junk  mail"  comes  vei-y  quickly 
to  people's  lips  and  they  kind  of  look 
down  their  noses  at  anyone  who  happens 
to  use  third-class  mail. 

Let  me  just  cite  an  example.  There 
are  40.000  little  businessmen  in  this  coun- 
try who  operate  Western  Auto  stores 
and  57  percent  of  their  advertising  today 
goes  to  postage,  using  direct  mail  to  ad- 
vertise through  their  circulars  or  cata- 
logs the  products  that  they  have  for  sale. 
I  think  they  resent  this  epithet  of  junk 
mail. 

I  have  a  list  here  that  just  involves 
the  organizations,  in  one  city  alone— in 
one  city  alone  in  the  United  States  for 
the  pei-iod  of  Januai-y  1,  1967,  through 
October  5.  1967.  It  is  15  pages  long  and 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  list 
of  organizations  that  use  bulk  rates  pro- 
vided under  third-class  mail.  But  let  me 
just  very  quickly  read  a  few  of  them. 

There  is  the  Aldersgate  Methodist 
Church,  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
&  Butchers  Workmen  of  North  America, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, and  the  American  Legion  De- 
partment of  Arizona. 

I  could  go  on  with  15  pages  of  orga- 
nizations of  that  kind,  profitable,  non- 
profitable,  charitable,  and  otherwise.  I 
think  they  would  justifiably  feel  some 
resentment  at  having  their  use  of  the 
U.S.  mail  refen-ed  to  as  junk  mail. 

What  does  this  bill  do  with  respect  to 
the  third-class  user?  It  provides  that  in 
one  fell  swoop,  in  January  of  1968,  he  is 
going  to  have  to  absorb  a  32-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  his  mail.  That 
means,  to  translate  it  into  the  actual 
cost  of  doing  business  for  the  small 
businessman,  a  12-percent  increase  in 
the  selling  cost. 

You  talk  about  a  full  5-percent  wage 
increase  having  an  undesirable  impact 
upon  the  economy  or  an  undesirable  im- 
pact on  one  of  our  great  industries  like 
the  automobile  industry:  what  about  the 
impact  of  a  12-percent  increase  on  the 
little  fellow,  the  small  businessman  who 
uses  the  third-class  hulk  rate  of  the 
mails  of  the  U.S.  mails  to  advertise  his 
product? 

That  is  bad  enough  in  and  of  itsell, 
but  when  vou  stop  to  compare  that  with 
the  treatment  that  is  given  to  the  second- 
class  user,  the  fellow  who  after  these 
rates  are  adopted  will  still  be  paying  only 
42  percent  of  the  cost  of  handling  his 
particular  product  through  the  mail,  this 
fellow  will  gel  only  a  21-percent  increase. 
Will  he  get  it  all  at  once?  Will  it  land 
on  him  on  the  7th  of  January,  1968?  Oh, 
no  His  treatment  is  far  more  tender. 
Only  in  three  stages,  the  first  of  which 
begins  in  1968,  will  v;e  proceed  to  admin- 
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ister  that  21 -percent  Increase;  where- 
as we  would  tell  the  Uttle  fellow  who 
uses  the  third-class  mails,  "You  take  a 
32-percent  increase  right  on  the  chin, 
and  you  take  it  in  one  fell  swoop  in 
January  19G8." 

You  know.  I  am  here  arguing  for  more 
than  the  fact  that  there  are  legitimate 
users  of  the  bulk  rates  under  third-class 
mail.  I  am  arguing  for  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  industries  in  this 
country.  And  those  of  you  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  might  be  interested 
in  this.  The  second  largest  industry  in 
your  particular  region  is  the  printing 
industry  of  America. 

I  wish  you  would  go  back  to  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  I  wish  you  would 
find  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Nobel,  who  is 
the  head  of  an  association  of  the  printing 
industry  in  the  metropolitan  New  York 
area,  who  was  speaking  for  the  printing 
industry  of  America,  telling  what  the  im- 
pact of  this  rate  Increase  will  be  on  that 
industry.  These  are  the  people  that  print 
the  circulars,  that  print  the  catalogs  that 
go  to  the  third-class  user  of  the  mails 
and  that  he  in  turn  distributes.  These 
are  the  people  who  are  writing  me,  as 
one  did  in  my  district  the  other  day,  and 
said  that  it  was  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able that  this  Congress  could  legislate 
this  kind  of  inequitable  legislative  mon- 
strosity. He  said: 

There  Is  one  business  after  another  that 
will  simply  go  under  because  they  cannot 
absorb  this  kind  of  Increase  Just  in  one  single 
blow  In  January  of  next  year. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  one  thing,  and 
it  is  a  pretty  important  point:  This  very 
Congress  adopted  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
of  1958.  And  what  did  Congress  say  at 
that  time?  It  said  that  Congress  hence- 
forth, in  legislating  any  increases  in 
postal  rate,  shall  consider  the  impact 
that  those  rates  will  have  upon  business 
in  this  country. 

When  the  appropriate  time  comes, 
when  this  bill  is  ready  for  amendment,  I 
shall  therefore  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  do  this.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
you  to  roll  back  the  32-percent  increase, 
even  though  I  think  it  is  inequitable, 
even  though  under  this  committee  bill 
your  Aunt  Minnie  will  totter  down  to  the 
post  office  with  her  Christmas  card  and 
find  that  even  though  she  does  not  seal 
the  envelope,  she  must  pay  6  cents  in- 
stead of  a  nickel  to  send  her  relatives  a 
Christmas  card.  But  I  am  going  to  leave 
it  alone.  I  will  leave  it  at  32  percent  be- 
cause I  realize,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  the  post  office  needs  revenue  in  view 
of  the  deficit  it  is  facing.  But  I  am  asking 
you  to  do  simple  equity. 

When  the  time  comes.  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  simply 
stagger  that  increase  over  a  3 -year 
period,  as  we  have  done  in  this  bill  for 
the  second-class  mall  users.  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  the  same  simple  justice  and  sim- 
ple equity  for  the  small  businessman,  and 
the  printing  industry  of  this  country,  and 
the  people  who  use  bulk-rate  or  third- 
class  mall.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  we  do 
for  them  what  we  have  done  for  the 
people  who  use  second-class  mail  priv- 
ileges. 

I  might  mention  in  passing  that  this 
includes  some  of  the  very  wealthy  news 


magazines  In  this  country  who  get  expe- 
dited handling.  They  do  not  just  throw 
the  magazines  in,  as  they  do  the  third- 
class  mail,  and  let  them  sit  around.  The 
magazines  get  special  expedited  treat- 
ment. 

I  brought  out  some  of  these  points 
when  tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber 
now,  was  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
a  few  days  ago.  I  asked  him  why  it  was, 
when  deficiencie.'-  on  revenue  attributed 
to  second-class  mail  users  are  greater 
than  those  attributed  to  third-class  mail 
users,  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  treat  the 
second-class  mail  users  and  users  of 
third-class  mail  more  nearly  alike.  He 
said,  "I  could  stand  up  and  make  the  very 
same  speech  you  have  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  here  today,"  I  will 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  an  affirmation  of  the  remark 
I  just  made. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  We  should 
have  three  phases  on  the  third-class 
mail.  I  supported  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion in  our  committee,  but  the  committee 
did  not  agree. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that 
assurance. 

I  hope  when  the  time  comes  we  do  not 
get  confused  about  all  the  rhetoric  on 
thu-d-class  mail.  Let  us  just  remember 
that  most  of  the  people  who  use  it  are 
legitimate  advertisers  who  cannot  afford 
to  take  in  one  swoop  the  increase  in  this 
bill. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
amendment  I  offer,  rather  than  any 
others  that  will  be  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
biggest  giveaway  is  in  the  second-class 
mail  section  as  the  gentleman  has  said. 
This  is  the  newspaper-magazine  section. 
They  have  those  extremely  low  rates 
which  were  set  160  years  ago,  when 
there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  the 
news  out.  They  have  lobbied  long  and 
effectively  to  retain  these  low  rates. 
There  are  many,  many  other  ways  of 
disseminating  the  news  today  so  this 
favored  treatment  should  end. 

They  not  only  get  a  low  rate,  as  the 
gentleman  said,  but  they  get  first-class 
high  priority  treatment.  They  not  only 
get  a  ridiculously  low  rate  to  begin  with, 
but  that  mail  is  handled  as  first-class 
priority  mail.  I  had  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  subcommittee  that  im- 
posed a  surcharge  on  these  newspapers 
and  magazines  who  get  this  favored 
treatment,  charging  them  an  additional 
25  percent  for  this  special  handling  they 
receive.  When  it  went  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, that  was  knocked  out.  It  can  be  re- 
instated by  amendment  and  I  hope  such 
an  amendment,  in  all  fairness  to  the  tax- 
payer will  pass. 

There  is  one  newspaper  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  sent  out  largely  by  mail — 
about  95  percent  of  its  circulation  some- 
one has  said  is  through  the  mail.  It  is 
estimated  the  subsidy  they  get  from  the 
American  taxpayer  per  year  is  in  the 


neighborhood  of  $20  million.  This  is  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  wWch  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  papers  in  the  country.  They 
get  the  subsidy  because  of  the  low  rates 
enjoyed  by  newspapers  and  who  have  a 
very  potent  lobby  to  keep  them  from  pay- 
ing adequate  rates.  We  know  of  instances 
when  postmen  have  had  to  delay  going 
on  their  routes,  waiting  for  trains  or 
planes  to  come  in  with  the  out-of-town 
newspapers,  before  the  postmen  go  out 
on  their  routes.  It  is  really  a  sad  situa- 
tion. These  powerful  newspapers  and 
magazines,  mostly  all  of  which  cry  out 
for  economy  and  continually  downgrade 
public  officials  to  enjoy  the  biggest  sub- 
sidy enjoyed  by  any  class  in  the  postal 
service. 

The  rumor  has  it  that  the  users  of 
second-class  mail  would  get  only  a  slight 
increase  in  rates — very  slight  I  might 
say— if  they  would  support  the  postal 
rate  increase  bill.  This  deal  was  sup- 
posedly made  between  the  newspapers 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  officials. 
I  hope  this  would  not  be  true— but  sure 
enough,  they  did  appear  and  did  sup- 
port the  bill,  so  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks.  I  simply  affirm  what  I  have 
said.  If  we  pass  this  bill  as  it  is  reported 
to  the  floor  today,  we  are  going  to  be  not 
only  perpetuating  an  inequity,  but  creat- 
ing a  new  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reser\'e  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  debate  on  spending,  deficits,  infla- 
tion, and  tax  increase  proposals  that 
has  been  the  center  of  attention  in  the 
House  for  the  past  3  weeks.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  takes  an  inordinate  amount 
of  something  or  other— I  will  not  call  it 
"gall" — for  the  Democrat  leaderhip  to 
even  permit  this  legislation  to  come  to 
the  House  floor  today. 

It  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  tax 
stamp  bill,  designed  to  reach  out  with 
one  hand  and  take  an  estimated  $884,- 
000,000  from  already  hardpressed  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers,  and  with  the  other 
hand  dish  out  $2,600,000,000  in  pay  in- 
creases to  the  bloated  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

In  other  words,  with  only  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  the  House  is  being  asked 
to  make  a  levy  of  $3,500,000,000  on  the 
public  for  increased  postal  rates  and  for 
Federal  pay  raises. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  but  not  once 
since  this  session  of  Congress  convened 
has  the  full  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  had  the  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  Postmaster  General  concerning 
postal  rates  and  postal  service,  nor  did 
the  full  committee  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral or  any  other  departmental  or  agency 
head  concerning  the  necessity  for  or  the 
funding  of  pay  increases. 

A  subcommittee  of  10  of  the  26  mem- 
bers brought  a  postal  increase  proposal 
to  the  full  committee  and  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  disavow  most  of  its  own  rec- 
ommendations. 

We  are  already  hearing  this  afternoon, 
not  yet  having  disposed  of  the  rule,  that 
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the  committee  is  now  ready  to  accept  still 
another  amendment  to  the  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  is 
completely  right,  in  that  equity  ought  to 
prevail  in  this  bill,  but  there  was  the 
opportunity  when  the  bill  was  considered 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee to  provide  equitable  treatment  for 
all  users  of  the  mails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  justification 
whatever,  as  this  bill  provides,  for  an  in- 
crease in  first  class  and  airmail  which 
is  now  showing  a  profit.  Under  the  pend- 
ing bill  first-class  mail  will  pay  23  per- 
cent more  than  its  allocated  costs— in 
other  words,  it  would  produce  $518,000.- 
000,  or  more  than  half  the  total  increased 
postal  revenues.  It  would  mean  that  first- 
class  letter  mail  rates  had  been  increased 
50  percent  within  a  4-year  period.  This, 
I  say  again,  is  thoroughly  unjustified, 
especially  when  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  this  additional  revenue  will 
be  used  to  improve  the  mail  sei-vice. 

In  our  report  accompanying  this  bill, 
we  of  the  minority  expressed  our  agree- 
ment with  Senator  Monroney.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  when  he  said  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1967: 

If  we  are  going  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
first-class  stamp  by  20  percent,  then  the 
American  public  is  entitled  to  a  similar  per- 
centage Increase  In  service. 

The  minority  views  also  note  that  on 
September  21,  1967,  the  same  day  the 
committee  approved  postal  rate  in- 
creases, the  Postmaster  General  an- 
nounced the  expenditure  of  nearly 
5300,000,000  in  the  next  9  months  for 
hardware  and  mechanized  equipment, 
including  16  closed-circuit  TV  systems 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  faulty  mail- 
handling  operations. 

On  June  1,  1961,  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  Brawley,  ridicuUng  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  for  similar  expend- 
itures, said  this: 

It  does  little  or  no  good  to  move  a  batch 
of  mall  through  a  post  office  on  conveyor 
belts— to  have  it  sorted  by  electronic  eyes 
and  canceled  by  automatic  devices— If,  at  the 
end  of  Its  breathless  and  eye-catching  Jour- 
ney It  must  wait  overnight  for  the  train  or 
plane  which  will  carry  It  on  its  way  toward 
its  ultimate  destination. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  done  with 
gimmickry  and  politics  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  get  the  mail  moved, 
especially  before  saddling  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  American  and  their  children 
with  a  23-percent  premium  on  their  let- 
ters and  cards. 

Again.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson! 
that  this  legislation  ought  to  have  been 
considered  separately.  We  ought  to  have 
had  a  postal  rate  increase  bill  consid- 
ered separately  from  the  pay  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  3  or  4  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pay  increases  as  provided  in  this 
combined  bill,  it  will  be  most  interesting 
to  watch  the  maneuvering  of  the  Demo- 


crat leadership  in  view  of  their  claimed 
opposition  in  recent  days  to  any  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  Executive. 

Under  this  bill  a  Commission  would  be 
created,  effective  in  1969.  to  recommend 
to  the  President  the  pay.  allowances,  and 
expenses  for  Members  of  Congress,  Fed- 
eral judges,  heads  and  assistant  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  other  officials.  Based  upon  the 
Commission's  findings,  the  President 
would  include  in  his  budget  his  own  rec- 
onnnendation  to  Congress  with  respect 
to  exact  rales  of  pay  and  the  exact 
amounts  and  kinds  of  expenses  and  al- 
lowances for  the  Federal  officials  just 
listed. 

Using  the  old.  familiar  back-door  ap- 
proach, the  President's  recommendations 
would  become  effective  30  days  after 
transmittal  of  his  budget  unless  Con- 
gress rejected  his  proposals. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  stci-y-  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  three  of  the  six 
pay  increases  are  completely  undefined 
and  the  authority  to  determine  the 
amounts  of  three  of  the  increases  is 
delegated  to  the  President  without  con- 
gressional approval.  Nowhere  in  existing 
law  is  there  provision  for  a  delegation  of 
powers  such  as  are  provided  in  this 
monstrosity. 

This  is  blank-check  spending  and  au- 
thority at  its  worst.  In  view  of  a  Federal 
debt  now  standing  at  nearly  $340,000,- 
000,000,  and  an  upcoming  deficit  esti- 
mated at  around  $30,000,000,000,  to  pro- 
ject pay  increases  into  the  uncertain 
future  of  a  vear  and  a  half  from  now 
is  not  only  the  heiglit  of  irresponsi- 
bilitv — it  is  fiscal  insanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  supposedly  veto- 
proof  legislation  represents  a  masterful 
job  of  buckpassing  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee— with  the  American  pub- 
lic a  suffering  victim. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have 
had  pending  since  Congress  convened 
months  ago  bills  that  would  take  the  Post 
Office  I>epartment  out  of  politics,  and 
transform  it  into  the  service  organiza- 
tion for  which  it  was  intended.  For  some 
reason  best  explained  by  the  majority, 
the  legislation  for  this  purpose  lan- 
guishes in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  combined  bills  be- 
fore us  ought  to  be  rejected.  I  urge  the 
House  to  send  these  ill-advised  proposals 
back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  I  feel  constrained  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  and  to  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  that  the  join- 
ing of  these  two  matters  in  this  bill  is 
not  new.  Now,  possibly  it  is  wrong.  I  do 
not  think  so.  If  it  is,  though,  then  I  could 
not  sit  here  without  saying  that  in  the 
RepubUcan  Congress  in  which  I  was  the 
majority  leader  we  combined  a  postal 
rate  increase  bill  and  a  postal  pay  in- 
crease bill.  For  whatever  it  is  worth.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  at  that  time  the  representatives  of 
the  postal  employees  were  very  much 
againsit  that  arrangement.  They  came  to 
see  me,  some  15  or  20  representatives 
from  different  States,  and  they  said  to 
me,  "We  do  not  think  you  ought  to  raise 


the  rates  in  the  Post  Office  along  with  our 
pay."  I  said,  "Why  not?"  They  said, 
"Well,  if  you  do  tliat,  then  the  people 
who  use  the  Post  Office  are  going  to 
blame  us  for  the  increase  in  rates."  I  said, 
"Well,  who  is  supposed  to  take  that 
responsibility?" 

I  only  want  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  in  the  Post  Office, 
as  in  every  business  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  relationship  between  wages 
and  prices.  You  have  long  heard  and  I 
have  heard  people  say  that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  them.  We  have  that 
going,  on  now  in  the  strike  in  Detroit. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  going 
to  complain  about  joining  these  two. 
They  are  separate  titles,  and  whatever 
equity  there  is  in  either  one  of  them  can 
be  considered  and  debated  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  can  be  corrected  if  it  is 
wrong.  I  think  that  is  right.  On  the  other 
liand,  I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  these 
things  considered  because  they  are  not 
related.  I  would  not  want  to  see  the  day 
come,  although  it  could  happen,  v^-hen 
some  people  here  would  vote  for  the  pay 
increase  but  against  the  rate  increases. 
That  would  be  the  easy  way  out. 

The  SPE.^KER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fail  to 
comprehend  what  relationship  there  is 
between  a  postal  rate  increase  and  a  pay 
increase  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Federal  employees  outside  the  postal 
service. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  For  what? 

Mr,  GROSS.  For  Class  Act  workers. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Oh,  well 


Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Well,  we  do  have  the 
Class  Act.  If  you  want  to  take  that  out 
and  consider  it  separately,  OK. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
I  do  not  see  any  relationship  between  a 
postal  rate  increase  and  an  increase  in 
this  same  bill  for  Class  \c\,  workers  and 
for  any  number  of  employees  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  see 
any  relationship  between  the  Increase  in 
pay  of  the  postal  workers  and  the  in- 
crease in  rates? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  any  such 
relationship. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Well,  let  us  stay  on 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  do  not  see  any  rela- 
tionship. A  rate  increase  ought  to  be 
based  upon  merit  and  a  pay  increase 
ought  to  be  justified  on  the  same  basis. 
No  other  department  of  government 
charges  fees  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
its  employees. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Well.  I  disagree. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  gentleman  can  dis- 
agree if  he  wants  to.  That  is  his  privilege, 
I  do  not  believe  the  pay  of  postal  work- 
ers should  be  predicated  on  revenue 
raised  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlem.an  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  favor  the  passage  of 
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this  rule  on  H.R.  7977,  the  Postal  Rev- 
enue and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

I  favor  bringing  back  Into  some  balance 
the  debate  now  raging  over  the  postal 
rate  provisions  of  this  bill,  with  the 
equally,  and  to  me  more  Important,  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl.  These  important  pro- 
visions provide  the  necessary  and  long- 
overdue  pay  raise  for  our  good  U.S. 
postal  workers,  and  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  U.S.  Congress  must  not  let 
action  drag  on  these  pay  raises,  as  this 
has  caused  these  people  to  be  always 
following  much  behind  the  U.S.  economy, 
instead  of  having  the  U.S.  Government 
ser.-ice  become  an  outstanding  ser\1ce 
where  people  want  to  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  US.  Government  is  op- 
erated by  these  loyal  postal  workers  and 
Federal  employees.  Congress  ought  to  pay 
employees  in  accordance  with  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  necessary  services.  The 
American  people  need  good  service  and  in 
order  to  obtain  It  we  in  the  US.  Congress 
are  going  to  have  to  keep  the  U.S.  pay 
raises  moving  right  along  with  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tired  of  hearing  all 
the  time  about  the  poor  postal  workers 
being  treated  as  second-class  citizens.  I 
believe  in  pacing  all  postal  workers  and 
Federal  employees  who  are  doing  a  fine 
job,  a  good  day's  pay,  for  a  good  day's 
work. 

The  U.S.  Congress  by  legislation  in 
1962  promised  the  U.S.  postal  workers 
and  Federal  employees  full  comparability 
with  private  business  and  Industrj'  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  This  is  the  solemn 
promise  of  the  Congress,  and  I  intend  to 
fulfill  that  promise  by  voting  for  this  rule 
and  this  bill. 

Because  of  a  personal  Interest.  I  will 
not  vote  on  certain  amendments  on 
postal  rates  that  would  inure  to  my  per- 
sonal advantage. 

However,  I  do  support  the  Increases  In 
the  postal  rates  on  second-clnss  and 
third-class  mail  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  As  I  have  weekly  newspapers, 
I  am  a  large  user  of  second-class  and 
third-class  mail.  Therefore.  I  cannot  vote 
on  reducing  these  particular  items 
through  any  amendments  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered  from  the  floor. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  sec- 
ond-class newspapers  do  render  a  public 
service  by  furnishing  news  to  those  In 
their  area  of  coverage,  so  there  Is  a  valid 
reason  for  the  difference  In  rates  be- 
tween small  newspapers  on  second-class 
permits,  and  large  third-class  mail  per- 
mits which  render  no  community  local 
service,  and  do  not  have  the  cost  of  cov- 
ering local  news,  local  pictures,  and  local 
events. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2'2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  SteicerI. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  take  this  time,  because  this  rule  as 
proposed  In  House  Resolution  939  has 
overlooked  an  opportunity  for  this  House 
to  act  on  something  which  Is  now  lan- 


guishing in  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Tliat  is 
the  proposal  to  remove  completely  poll- 
tics  from  the  operation  of  the  Post  OfBce 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  consideration 
of  title  II  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7977,  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  an  amendment  to  remove 
the  political  basis  on  which  a  postmas- 
tership  or  a  rural  mail  carrier  appoint- 
ment is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  postal  employees  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  position  where  ob- 
taining a  job  or  their  future  in  the  postal 
sei'vice  Is  determined  by  the  size  of  or 
regularity  of  their  pohtlcal  contributions. 

The  more  modem  European  systems 
are  operated  strictly  on  a  professional 
business  basis.  They  have  recognized 
that  in  order  to  give  quality  service,  the 
operations  of  these  agencies  must  be 
divorced  from  politics.  This  is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  our  own  system  where  post- 
masters need  two  paramount  qualifica- 
tions— they  must  belong  to  the  right 
political  party  and  they  must  curry  favor 
with  the  right  politicians.  The  rule, 
however,  does  waive  points  of  order  on 
this  matter  and,  therefore.  It  may  not  be 
possible  for  the  House  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  this  problem,  one  which  I 
feel  is  of  gre.it  importance. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  there  are  some  33.000 
post  offices  and  31.000  rural  mail  car- 
rie!-s  In  this  country.  By  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  7977  without  my  amendment  we 
will  be  doing  postal  employees  a  disserv- 
ice and  we  will  be  doing  the  quality  of 
our  Post  OfBce  Department  a  disservice. 
Certainly,  every  employee  coming  Into 
the  postal  service  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  rise  through  the  ranks  and 
attain  a  top  supervisory  position.  This  is 
not  the  case  today  and  the  inequity  will 
be  continued  unless  we  take  action  to 
stop  the  politics  now  played  In  the  post 
office.  The  effort  made  In  this  bill  to  at- 
tract and  hold  employees  by  providing 
needed  wage  increases  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Let  us  not  stop,  however, 
at  that  point.  The  American  people  de- 
serve and  are  demanding  quality  po.stal 
service.  This  bill  fails  to  provide  ad- 
equate assurance  of  that  kind  of  service 
even  with  the  Increased  rates  and  better 
pay.  One  way  to  move  toward  better 
service  would  be  txj  stop  playing  politics 
with  postal  service  by  adopting  the 
amendment  I  shall  offer  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  this  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
this  matter.  The  situation  which  pres- 
ently exists  In  the  congressional  district 
which  It  Is  my  honor  to  represent  is  com- 
pletely absurd.  I  have  a  postmaster  who 
was  nominated  in  each  of  the  years,  1960 
through  1967 — including  this  year — 
nominated  ever>'  year,  and  twice  was  the 
acting  postmaster,  but  he  never  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

When  this  happens  it  contributes  to 
complete  instability  in  the  postal  system 
In  each  of  our  localities,  and  I  believe  is 
a  bad  situation  so  far  as  the  postal  sys- 
tem is  concerned. 


I  certainly  hope  that  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in- 
tends to  offer  will  be  considered  by  the 
House.  An  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  offer  is  very  similar  to  it,  and  I  would 
hope  that  this  Congress  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  one  of  them. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  I  have  filed  similar  legisla- 
tion for  several  years  and  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury,  and 
I  have  advocated  this  proposal  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  not  only  this  one, 
but  the  previous  Postmaster  General. 
Certainly  when  the  time  comes  for 
amendments  I  hope  that  such  an  amend- 
ment will  be  In  order,  and  that  it  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  Members  of 
the  House:  It  sure  will  have  my  support. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2' 2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ScottI. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the 
manner  In  which  this  bill  Is  being  brought 
before  the  House  today,  with  the  limited 
opportunity  for  debate.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  title  n  of  the  bill,  the 
Federal  salarj-  increases.  The  salary  por- 
tion of  the  bill  consists  of  pages  35 
through  76.  This  portion  of  the  bill  was 
not  considered  by  the  full  committee  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  postal  rate  In- 
crease. Time  after  time  we  had  motions 
to  cut  off  debate.  The  previous  question 
was  demanded  before  we  had  adequate 
time  in  the  committee  to  consider  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  pay  bill. 

As  the  bill  is  being  presented  to  the 
House  it  provides  for  a  6-percent  increase 
for  the  postal  workers,  and  a  4.5-percent 
Increase  for  the  clas.sified  employees  and 
for  all  other  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  when  the  militar>-  pay  biU  comes 
before  this  House  whether  it  will  be  pro- 
posed to  give  the  military  a  6-percent  in- 
crease In  pay  as  Is  being  proposed  for  the 
postal  workers,  or  a  4.5-percent  Increase 
as  Is  being  suggested  for  all  of  our  other 
employees. 

I  intend  at  the  proper  time  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  6-percent 
Increase  for  all  civilian  employees  the 
first  year  and  for  equality  of  treatment 
for  the  subsequent  2  years.  It  seems  that 
it  Is  fair  and  equitable  to  treat  all  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  POLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
a  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

CENEnAI.  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnoIs.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  have  spoken  on  the  rule 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
lii  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
take  the  entire  15  minutes.  However,  I 
do  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
li'ht  of  the  prior  debate. 

>irst,  I  will  say  that  the  best  state- 
ment made  today  was  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI, 
whose  leadership  I  nearly  always  follow 
blindly,  although  occasionally  he  loses 
me.  I  was  glad  to  know  that  there  was 
precedent  for  combining  a  rate  and  pay 

bill. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  so  outrageous 
about  this.  I  hear  mumblings  about  It, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  put  the 
case  precisely  that  this  is  the  reasonable 
way  to  do  it.  We  brought  in  an  expensive 
pav  bill.  It  happens  to  be  $63  million  over 
the  President's  budget.  The  rate  bill  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ol- 
sen],  presented  to  raise  postal  rates  Is 
$59  million  more  than  the  President 
asked  for. 

One  cannot  be  in  favor  of  a  big  pay 
raise  without  being  in  favor  of  some 
means  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  what  our 
committee  has  proposed  to  do. 

As  I  say,  the  gentlem.an  from  Montana 
is  for  it,  and  I  am  for  it.  We  have  the 
best  pay  bill  and  the  best  rate  bill  that 
has  ever  come  down  the  pike  in  quite  a 
long  time. 

Second,  we  married  these  bills,  and 
you  can  divorce  them  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  If  you  want  to.  All  it  takes  is 
a  simple  motion  to  strike  title  I  or  title 
n— that  is  all  that  It  takes.  And  if  a 
majority  of  the  Members  favor  a  big 
pay  raise,  but  do  not  favor  a  rate  in- 
crease, then  a  simple  motion  will  do  that 
job. 

But  the  second  reason  that  I  was 
finallj'  in  favor  of  joining  them— and  I 
opposed  it  at  first — was  that  this  is  an 
assertion  of  congressional  responsibility. 
Some  of  us  are  pretty  tired  of  the  Execu- 
tive sending  up  every  year  a  Federal  pay 
raise  and  saying,  "Boys,  that  is  all,  that 
is  It.  You  cannot  touch  it  one-tenth  of 
1  percent." 

This  Is  what  happened  to  the  Federal 
employees  the  last  2  years.  We  were  told 
that  a  penny  more  than  2.9  percent  and 
the  whole  Constitution  was  going  to 
crumble.  Then  we  were  told  that  3.6 
percent  was  the  guideline  and  that  was 
all. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  it  year 
in  and  year  out  think  that  the  Federal 
employees  promise  of  comparability  is 
long  overdue,  and  that  we  should  go  a 
little  bit  further  and  raise  some  money 
on  the  additional  rates  to  cover  it  within 
$4  million  on  the  $600  million  pay  bill: 
we  are  within  $4  million  of  covering  the 
excess  over  the  President's  budget  by 
these  additional  revenues. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  a  httle  bit 
shocked  about  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Perhaps  he  has  left  the  floor— but  I  saw 
a  magazine  just  the  other  day  that  was 
put  out  by  one  of  the  Federal  employee 
organizations  and  his  picture  was  there 
as  one  of  the  heroes — there  was  the  word 
"hero"  under  the  picture,  as  fighting  in 
the  committee  for  more  of  a  pay  raise 
than  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 


wanted  to  give  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  committee  wanted  to  give.  We  were 
trj'ing  to  be  responsible  and  to  hold  down 
a  pay  raise  to  reasonable  limits  and  we. 
appaVently,  are  to  be  considered  as 
enemies  of  the  postal  clerks  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  was  listed  as  one 
of  the  heroes. 

It  seems  to  me  today  and  I  was  going 
to  make  an  inqulrj'— apparently  he  is 
against  them  now— they  are  part  of  this 
bloated  bureaucracy,  and  now  he  is 
against  a  pay  raise  for  them. 

I  hope  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
clarify  his  position  as  the  debate  goes  on 
because  this  has  disturbed  me  quite  con- 
siderably. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  this  is  a 
good  bill— It  Is  a  good  pay  bill  and  rate 
bill.  It  is  a  responsible  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  House  is  going  to  have  the 
chance  in  the  next  couple  of  days  to 
work  its  will  and  we  encourage  any  of 
you  who  think  you  have  amendments 
that  mav  improve  the  bill  to  come  for- 
ward and  help  us.  But  we  have  a  good 
bill  here  and  I  would  Uke  to  get  on  with 
the  debate  here  and  see  if  we  cannot 
resolve  this  matter  this  week. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWT^  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  marrying 
the  two  bills  on  postal  rates  and  salaries, 
do  vou  not  think  that  this  would  be  a 
good  bill  also  to  divorce  politics  from  the 
Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  wUl  tell  the  gentleman 
that  i  have  always  favored  the  nonpoUti- 
cal  appointment  of  postmasters.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  favor  this:  many  do  not. 
But  if  this  subject  is  germane  to  the  bill, 
it  can  be  debated  and  that  Is  why  we 
have  the  rule  we  have. 

If  that  is  germane,  then  it  is  somethmg 
that  should  be  considered  in  the  course 
of  the  deliberations.  My  personal  opnnon 
is  that  the  gentleman's  position  Is  right. 
I  thiiik  the  majority  of  our  committee 
probably  disagrees  and  I  know  many  of 
my  friends  probably  disagree,  but  I  am 
not  gomg  to  argue  with  the  gentleman 
and  I  suggest  we  adopt  the  rule  and  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  tlie  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMriTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7977.  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rules,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiI 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cor- 
BETTl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  shall  require. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  commdttee  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  H.R.  7977  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  comprehensive, 
single  legislative  measure  ever  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Title  I  provides  the  largest  increase 
in  postal  revenues— $884  milUon— that 
has  been  brought  before  this  House. 
Title  II  represents  a  highly  significant — 
and  long  overdue — updating  of  Federal 
civilian  salaries  that  affects  nearly  2 
million  employees.  Title  HI  writes  into 
Federal  statutes  new  and  effective  meas- 
ures to  protect  postal  patrons  from 
pandering  advertisements  sent  through 
the  mails. 

Titles  I  and  H,  in  particular,  are  care- 
fully worked  out  and  finely  balanced  re- 
visions in  the  postal  rate  and  civilian  pay 
structures  which  are  the  chief  subsUn- 
tive  matters  in  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee.  Together  with  title  in,  they 
make  up  an  excellent  bill — a  bill  this 
body  may  be  proud  to  approve. 

As  usual  with  legislation  of  such 
breadth  and  scope,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  write  a  bill  that  fully  satisfies 
everyone.  Nor  have  our  committee  de- 
Uberatlons  been  a  completely  happy  ex- 
perience. A  number  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  controversial  in  at  least  some 
regard.  But  the  committee  bUl  represents 
an  honest  and  realistic  compromise,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  many 
proposals  made  by  the  administration,  by 
users  of  the  mails,  by  employee  groups, 
and  by  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  cour- 
tesy extended  by  our  committee  members 
to  their  new  chairman  throughout  the 
long  and  difficult  sessions  in  our  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees— and  for 
their  extraordinary  devotion  of  time  and 
attention  to  committee  business.  Their 
diligence,  perseverance,  and  constructive 
cooperation  in  developing  this  complex 
Iccrislation  have  been  most  commendable. 
Few  measures  are  more  controversial — 
more  subiect  to  conflicting  pressures  and 
opinions— than  across-the-board,  postal- 
rate  increases.  The  pressures  were  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  always  sensitive 
problem  of  fixing  salaries  for  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
may  allege  today  that  our  committee 
gave  inadequate  consideration  to  this 
bill  Any  such  charge  is  wholly  without 
foundat"ion  in  fact.  Never  have  postal 
rates  and  Federal  pay  received  more  In- 
tensive and  objective  study  than  was  the 
case  this  year  in  our  committee.  The  work 
of  four  standing  subcommittees  has  gone 
into  lliis  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates 
received  testimonv  covering  838  printed 
pages  in  21  days  of  public  hearings,  over 
the  period  from  May  9  to  June  28.  and 
met  in  seven  executive  sessions  to  report 
postal  rate  recommendations. 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
received  testimony  covering  380  printed 
pages  in  13  days  of  public  hearings,  from 
April  25  to  June  22,  and  wrote  the  salary 
provisions  of  title  II  on  the  basis  of  the 
wealth  of  evidence  developed  there.  The 
salary  hearings  were  supplemented  by  9 
days  of  public  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Position  Classification  on 
more  than  200  bills  to  reclassify  lower- 
level  postal  positions — and  give  the  em- 
ployees average  15-percent  pay  raises. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions conducted  public  hearings  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field  on  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  obscene  matter  mov- 
ing through  the  mails,  as  a  foundation 
for  title  III. 

The  full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  then  met  together  in  18 
executive  sessions,  over  a  period  of  38 
days,  before  reporting  H.R.  7977  with  the 
committee  amendments  now  before  us. 

POST.\L    RATES 

Title  I  will  increase  postal  income  by 
$884  million  annually  when  all  of  the 
rate  adjustments  are  in  effect.  This 
added  income  is  critically  needed  to 
avoid  enlargement  of  the  already  heavy 
postal  deficit  and  of  the  $29  billion  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  forecast  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  committee  proposal  carries  out  the 
postal  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  most  major  respects,  but  will 
provide  $60  million  more  revenue  than 
the  President's  proposal. 

The  President's  major  postal  rate 
recommendations  were  for  a  one  cent  in- 
crease on  flrst-class  and  airmail  letters 
and  cards:  an  average  22-percent  in- 
crease, phased  over  a  3-year  period,  on 
all  categories  of  second-class  mail;  a 
single  increase  averaging  28  percent  on 
all  third-class  mail;  an  average  21 -per- 
cent increase  on  preferential-rate 
fourth-class  mail— mainly  books  and 
records;  and  a  special  charge  on  odd- 
sized  envelopes  that  cannot  be  machine 
processed. 

Only  two  material  reductions  are  made 
by  the  bill  in  those  recommendations. 
The  committee  has  delayed  action  on  the 
odd-sized  envelope  charge  for  further 
study,  and  has  provided  lesser  increases 
on  solicitations  and  other  mailings  by 
nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in 
charitable,  religious,  or  health  work. 

Although  1967  postal  expenses  ex- 
ceeded revenues  by  $1,148  billion,  all  of 
this  is  not  chargeable  as  postal  deficit.  In 
accordance  with  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of 
1958,  "public  service"  costs  of  approxi- 
mately $557  million  are  excluded,  leav- 
ing a  net  postal  deficit  of  $591  million. 
The  additional  $884  million  provided  by 
our  committee  bill  will  cover  this  deficit 
as  well  as  a  major  part  of  such  other  in- 
creased costs  as  can  be  expected  in  the 
near  future. 

employees'   p.^y 

The  President  recommended  a  general 
4.5-percent  civilian  salary  increase  effec- 
tive in  October  of  1967  and,  also,  that 
the  Congress  take  the  additional  steps 
necessary  to  achieve  full  comparability 
of  Federal  and  private  enterprise  salary 
rates  over  a  2 -year  period. 

The  committee  adopted  the  4.5-per- 
cent   recommendation    for    all    except 


postal  employees.  Postal  employees  will 
receive  6  percent  in  October,  followed  by 
another  5  percent  in  July  of  1968.  The 
other  employees  at  that  time  will  receive 
increases  closing  one-half  of  the  amounts 
by  which  their  pay  lags  behind  private 
enterprise  rates.  Then,  in  April  1969,  both 
postal  and  other  employees  will  receive 
third-phase  adjustments  to  bring  their 
pay  to  a  par  with  private  entebprise  pay 
rates. 

The  committee  pay  recommendations 
are  substantially  below  many  employee 
group  requests,  but  represent  a  generous 
salary  "package"  that  will  finally  achieve 
the  salary  comparability  guaranteed  by 
the  1962  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act.  The 
raises  are  only  moderately  more  hberal 
than  those  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

PANDERING     ADVERTISEMENTS 

Title  III  is  the  final  product  of  at 
least  4  years  of  dedicated  work  by  our 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  in  re- 
sponse to  general  pubhc  demand  for  leg- 
islative action  to  afford  parents  the 
means  to  protect  their  children  from  ad- 
vertisements for  obscenity  and  pornogra- 
phy sent  through  the  U.S.  mails. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vital  importance  of 
early  enactment  of  H.R.  7977,  with  our 
committee  amendments,  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  postal  rate  increases 
are  desperately  needed,  not  only  to  keep 
postal  incomes  reasonably  related  to  ex- 
penses but,  also,  to  provide  a  sound  fiscal 
base  for  modernization  of  the  postal 
plant  and  equipment  to  give  the  public 
the  first-rate  postal  sei-vice  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  The  salary  provisions  are 
equally  necessary,  not  only  in  fairness  to 
the  employees  but  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  recruit  and  retain  the  high  cali- 
ber of  personnel  required  for  the  conduct 
of  our  great  Government  programs. 

One  further  comment  on  Federal 
salaries  is  in  order.  It  is  a  most  regrettable 
fact  that  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  reneged  grievously  on 
their  joint  commitment  to  equate  Gov- 
ernment salaries  with  those  in  private 
enterprise.  This  policy  was  written  into 
the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962 
with  great  fanfare  and  acclaim  on  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvarua  Avenue,  but  it  has 
been  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  Initial  enthusiasm  of 
postal  and  other  employees  has  turned  to 
disappointment,  frustration,  and  endur- 
ing bitterness  as  year  after  year,  for  5 
years,  has  witnessed  a  breach  of  our 
solemn  trust. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
false  economy— should  the  1968  and  1969 
pay  adjustments  be  removed  from  the 
bill.  This  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  and  would  practically 
guarantee  another,  far  more  costly  and 
bitterly  contended,  pay  bill  next  year— 
an  election  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  to  vote  down  all 
amendments  to  our  committee  amend- 
ments and  to  give  this  outstanding  leg- 
islation overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman   from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  there  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  authorizing  the  President 
or  some  executive  officer  to  fix  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  at  a  different  level 
from  that  applied  in  other  sections? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Tiiere  is  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  believe  I  read  of 
such  a  report  in  a  newspaper  a  few  days 
ago.  The  committee  did  not  include  such? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  We  did  not.  We  did  not 
include  any  sectionalizing  of  postal  pay 
increase  or  salaries. 

I  understand  an  amendment  may  be 
offered  in  that  regard,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Let  me  read  this. 
It  says: 

The  House  unit's  pay  bUl  also  contains 
a  provision  allowing  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  pay  higher  starting  salaries  for  let- 
ter carriers  and  clerks  in  cities  where  re- 
cruitment for  those  positions  is  difficult. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  -s?  Then  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  bill  that  will  allow  the 
Post  Office  Depai-tment  to  pay  higher 
salaries  in  some  areas  than  other  areas? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes,  when  they  find  thosf 
facts  to  be  prevalent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Who  will  make 
that  determination? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  det^nnination  is 
made  under  present  law  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  We  had  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  was  knocked  out 
in  the  final  markup.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  put  it  back  in.  I  am  told,  to 
delegate  that  power  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

That  power  exists  right  now.  It  existvS 
in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Who  will  make  the 
determination  under  this  provision  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, under  the  provision  now  in  the 
bill,  has  the  power  to  make  this  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Are  they  doing  so 
now? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Are  they  doing  so 
now? 

Mr.  UDALL.  They  have  been  doing 
very  little,  if  anything,  in  the  postal 
service.  This  is  Governmentwide  author- 
ity which  they  have  exercised  occasional- 
ly in  the  classified  service,  for  nurses  or 
technicians  of  a  special  kind. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  This  bill  carries  a 
special  provision  for  such  authority  as 
related  to  postal  employees? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  carries  general 
authority? 

Mr.  UDALL.  There  is  already  general 
authority  in  the  law  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  What  is  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
and  the  present  law  on  this  point? 

Mr.  UDALL.  There  is  one  minor  change 
in  the  present  law  in  this  bill.  Under 
the  present  law  if  they  find  a  scarcity  of 
employees  such  as  nurses,  radar  techni- 
cians, or  in  a  special  category,  they  can 
hire  them,  instead  of  in  the  first  step 
of  the  grade,  in  the  seventh  step.  This 
bill  would  change  that  seventh  step  to 
the  maximum  step.  They  could  go  up  to 
the  10th  or  11th,  or  whatever  the  maxi- 
mum was,  and  start  the  fellow  at  the 
highest  step. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Who  will  make  that 
decision? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  the  author- 
ity which  is  carried  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  already  in  the  law. 
This  bill  does  not  change  the  Presiden- 
tial authority,  which  he  has  delegated 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield.  This  is  very  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  go  back  to  my 
statement.  I  just  read  a  paragraph  from 
a  column  written  by  one  of  the  Federal 
employee  columnists.  He  said  there  was 
such  a  provision  in  this  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  Montana  agreed.  I  am  trying 
to  find  out.  Is  tliere  such  a  provision? 
If  so,  where  is  it  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  one  more  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  should  not  believe  everything 
he  reads  in  these  Yankee  newspapers. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  I  know.  In  fact, 
there  is  very  little  in  them  I  do  believe, 
especially  if  it  is  about  me. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  the  draft  bill,  which 
I  originally  sponsored  and  had  drafted 
as  a  compromise,  we  had  a  provision  on 
that.  That  is  what  they  are  talking  about. 
The  amendment  was  knocked  out,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.    ABERNETHY.    The    gentleman 
means  they  took  out  the  Udall  proposal? 
Mr.   'UDALL.  It   wounded   my   pride, 
but  it  is  gone. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  It  is  not  in  the  bill 
now? 
Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  law  now? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  change  is  from  the 
seventh  step  to  the  maximum  step. 

Mr.    ABERNETHY.  Would   the    gen- 
tleman advise  me  of  the  total  amount  of 
revenue   that  would  be  raised   by   this 
bill? 
Mr.  DULSKI.  It  is  $884  million. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Eight  hundred  and 
eighty-four  million  dollars.  How  much 
would  the  bill  pay  out  in  salary  increases 
for  postal  and  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  $884  million? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  Is  the  total  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.    OLSEN.  The    total    Increase    In 
revenue  is  $884  million. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  The  total  in  pay  Increases 


will  be  $330  million.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  the  total  is  $628  million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  read  some  place 
the  other  day  that  the  bill  would  raise 
about  $880  million. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  I  also  read 
that  the  outgo  the  first  year  would  be 
$865  million,  leaving  a  net  of  only  $15 
million,  approximately.  How  accurate  is 
that? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  misspoke  myself  and  I 
want  to  correct  it  now.  You  understand 
when  we  talk  about  postal  rate  increases 
that  we  are  talking  about  $884  million. 
That  is  earlier  in  the  report.  However, 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  employ- 
ment cost  increases,  we  have  to  look  at 
page  61. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  All  right. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  On  page  61  the  increase 
in  1968  is  $250  million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  For  what? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Postal  employees. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Postal  employees? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Postal  employees? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  compare  any  other  salaries  than 
postal  salaries  with  the  postal  rate  in- 
crease. In  1969  the  increase  is  $649  mil- 
Uon.  In  1970  the  increase  in  pay  is  $711 
million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  postal  also? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  And.  of  course,  the 
rate  increase  is  $884  million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
sume all  of  the  time.  There  are  others 
wiio  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  just  want  to  ask 
one  more  question.  How  much  does  this 
bill  raise  the  salaries  over  and  above  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  President? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  The  President  rec- 
ommended a  total  pay  raise  of  some- 
thing like  $558  million  for  the  executive 
branch.  This  bill  is  a  total  of  $621  mil- 
lion In  this  fiscal  year  for  the  same  em- 
ployees. We  are  about  $63  million  over 
the  President's  recommendation  which 
we  raised,  but  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana raised  $59  million  more  in  rates 
than  the  President  asked  for.  We  closed 
some  loopholes  and  put  on  some  extra 
rates,  so  we  are  within  $4  million  when 
you  balance  them  off  of  being  right  on 
the  President's  budget^ — right  on  the 
nose. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  in  asking  for  time  at  this  point 
Is  to  pick  up  the  discussion  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  raised  and  clar- 
ify some  innocent  misconceptions  that 
may  have  been  left  by  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1968  the  pay  cost  in  this  bill  will  come 


to  approximately  $630  million,  because 
they  are  retroactive  to  October  1.  but 
because  of  the  slow  legislative  pace  the 
rate  revenues  will  not  reach  $884  million, 
but  will  be  somewhat  less  than  $440 
million.  It  is  not  accurate  to  use  annual 
figures  because  the  rate  bill  will  not  take 
effect  until  January  as  far  as  most  rates 
are  concerned  that  is  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  was  getting  at. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Then  the  bill  pro- 
duces a  deficit? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  bill  produces 
more  than  $450  million  less  revenue  than 
the  paper  figure  of  $884  million  because 
of  the  delayed  nature  of  the  rate  in- 
crease. However,  in  relationship  to  Just 
the  postal  deficit,  even  assuming  the 
most  liberal  increase  in  rates  will  be  $400 
million,  the  pay  increase  for  post  ofBce 
employees  in  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  $250 
million.  So  $150  million,  in  effect  would  be 
a  reduction  in  the  post  office  deficit,  still 
leaving  the  post  office  deficit  in  excess  of 
$1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  would  also  pxDint  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  if  they  will  look  at  page 
61  and  check  the  charts  contained  there- 
on, the  total  cost  in  this  package  comes  to 
$2.6  billion  by  fiscal  year  1970.  which 
means  we  are  saddling  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  over  $2  billion  in 
additional  budget  expenditures  for  which 
he  has  not  asked. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  years  ago  the 
chairman  of  a  particular  committee  came 
before  this  body  and  spoke  for  about  30 
minutes  det.ailing  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
which  was  then  under  consideration.  As 
he  was  about  to  conclude  his  general 
statement,  a  colleague  asked  him  to  yield, 
which  he  did.  The  colleague  asked  the 
chairman  would  he  please,  before  he 
concluded,  tell  the  body  whether  he  was 
for  or  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  somewhat  the 
same  way  today. 

If  I  went  Uirough  this  bill,  section  by 
section,  aiid  completely  bored  everj-one, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  I  would  still  come 
out  at  the  end  saying  that  I  am  not  just 
too  certain  whether  I  am  for  this  bill  or 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  features 
of  the  bill  which  I  thoroughly  disapprove. 
There  are  many  features  of  the  bill  that 
I  thoroughly  support. 

Now.  then,  it  is  my  hope  that  as  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  works  its  will  certain 
portions  of  this  bill  will  be  improved. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  the  other 
body  will  make  some  adjustments  in  it 
that  will  t)e  wholesome. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  the  main  features  of  the  bill 
will  be  written  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee and  that  when  the  conference  has  re- 
ported. I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  bill 
that  all  of  us  can  support  with  pride  and 
justification. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
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question  of  raising  salaries  and  rates  be- 
ing considered  under  the  same  title,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana pointed  out.  this  did  happen  when 
the  gentleman  was  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  that 
time  I  opposed  it.  Normally,  I  would  con- 
tinue to  oppose  it  because,  frantly.  there 
should  be  no  dependence  of  salaries  upon 
rates.  They  are  distinctly  different  mat- 
ters. 

What  is  fair  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  postal  employees  is  one  thing. 
What  is  a  fair  and  proper  rate  to  be 
charged  to  the  users  of  the  mail  is  a  dis- 
tinctly diflferent  thing. 

Now,  then,  that  brings  us  right  to  the 
topic  of  "deficit."  We  have  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  about  brainwashing  around  here 
for  the  last  few  months.  Well,  for  many, 
many  years  certain  competitors  have 
hurt  other  competitors  by  pointing  out 
the  large  and  growing  postal  deficit.  Now, 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  told,  and  told 
plainly,  it  ought  to  be  known  by  every- 
one that  it  is  no  more  correct  to  speak 
about  a  deficit  in  the  Post  OfiSce  Depart- 
ment than  it  is  to  talk  about  a  deficit  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  deficit 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a  defi- 
cit in  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  or  a  deficit  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  or  anywhere  else.  The 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  stamps  or  serv- 
ices does  not  go  to  the  Post  OfiBce  De- 
partment. It  goes  strictly  to  the  General 
Treasury. 

And  we  as  a  body  here  appropriate 
money  for  the  conduct  of  the  postal  field 
service. 

So  I  believe  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  that  this  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  probably  the  finest  serv- 
ice rendered  by  any  department,  is  paid 
for  with  appropriated  money,  and  the 
ascertainment  and  determination  of 
rates  and  salaries  should  not  be  based  on 
the  difference  between  what  is  taken  in 
from  the  sale  of  stamps  and  what  is 
spent  as  a  result  of  appropriations. 

We  might  as  well  know  this  clearly, 
also,  that  title  I  of  this  bill  is  a  stamp 
tax,  purely  and  simply,  and  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  writing  of  that  policy 
act  of  1958,  and  it  has  stood  quite  un- 
challenged since  that  day,  and  one  of 
the  features  of  that  policy  statement  is 
that  in  the  determination  of  rates,  the 
impact  of  the  new  rates  should  be  a 
factor  under  consideration.  If  you  are 
going  to  hit  one  group  of  users  of  the 
mails  with  a  $300  million  increase,  cer- 
tainly you  have  got  to  know  and  under- 
stand to  some  degree  how  many  people 
that  is  going  to  put  out  of  work,  how- 
many  companies  are  going  to  go  bank- 
rupt because  they  cannot  afford  the  in- 
creased costs.  And  here  is  a  cost  which 
the  industry  has  no  control  over  what- 
soever. They  can  control  and  bargain 
about  labor  costs,  they  can  bargain  about 
the  cost  of  materials,  but  they  cannot 
bargain  with  the  Post  OfQce  Department 
when  we  say  "the  cost  of  your  postage 
shall  be  z  dollars,  or  x  cents."  This  is 
an  unpredictable  and  unnegotiable  cost, 
and  the  impact  therefore  ought  to  be 
very  carefully  considered. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  that 
as  regards  the  32-percent  increase  In 


third-class  rates  that  he  is  going  to 
move  to  amend  to  phase  that  out  in 
three  steps,  as  the  bill  does  with  second- 
class,  as  it  does  with  the  salaries,  if  you 
please — almost  everything  in  this  bill  is 
put  in  phases — because  of  the  fact 
that  w-e  do  not  want  a  heavy  impact 
coming  at  one  time.  Therefore,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  introduce  that  amendment,  and  I  am 
going  to  support  it.  That  is  one  of  the  im- 
provements that  can  happen  in  this  bill 
to  make  it  much  more  palatable,  and  to 
make  it  much  less  dangerous  to  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has 
been  at  work,  as  one  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers just  informed  me,  for  3  months 
longer  than  it  took  the  authors  of  our 
Constitution  to  write  our  Constitution. 
Now,  that  ought  to  be  about  enough 
time.  But  I  do  hope  that  we  can  proceed 
here  in  the  next  little  while  and  get  this 
bill  passed  and  send  it  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  hope  and  strive  to  come  out 
with  a  bill  eventually  that  will  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  all  of  us  and  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  We  will  have  time 
under  the  5-minute  rule  for  that.  As 
for  now  I  have  a  lot  of  time  to  pass  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  9  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuLSKi]  has  ably  simimarized  the  chief 
purposes  of  this  bill.  Aside  from  the  ma- 
jor rate  and  salary  proposals,  I  will 
touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  excellent 
improvements  in  postal  activities  that 
will  be  made  by  the  bUl. 

In  the  area  of  preferred  rates  for  sec- 
ond-class publications  of  qualified  non- 
profit organizations,  section  104  applies 
the  realistic  principle  of  separate  rate 
treatment  for  the  advertising  and  the 
editorial  portions  of  these  publications. 
A  schedule  of  zone-based  rates,  to  be 
applied  in  six  annual  steps,  is  prescribed 
for  the  advertising  portions.  The  min- 
imiun  charge  per  piece  for  nonadvertis- 
ing  portions  is  increased  in  three  steps, 
in  proportion  to  increases  provided  else- 
where for  regular,  or  commercial,  pub- 
lications. 

Tliis  same  section  gives  desirable  con- 
sideration to  the  value  of  agricultural 
publications  by  continuing  per  pound 
rates  on  advertising  portions  of  such 
publications  mailed  for  delivery  in  the 
first  two  zones  outside  the  county  of 
publication,  for  publications  devoted  to 
promoting  the  science  of  agriculture. 
This  rate  will  apply  only  when  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  total  annual  copies  go 
to  subscribers  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  sections  103 
and  104  continue  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Congress  by  maintaining  a  mod- 
erately preferential  rate  sti-ucture  for 
small  and  locally  oriented  newspapers 
which  are  so  important  in  the  economic, 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  affairs 
of  rural  and  small-town  America. 

Section  112  provides  needed  relief 
from  present  limitations  on  marks  and 


enclosures  pennitted  on  second-clas.s 
mailings.  Subsection  'di  will  permit 
messages  and  notices  of  a  civic  or  pub- 
lic-service nature  to  be  placed  on  en- 
velopes or  wrappers  in  which  copies  of 
publications  are  mailed,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral,  if  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the 
messages  or  notices. 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  a  publication  to  issue  a 
special  edition  in  honor  of  a  centennial 
or  anniversary  celebration  of  a  commun- 
ity, and  to  have  a  message  or  notice  iden- 
tifying the  event  on  the  cover  or  wrapper. 
Under  present  law,  such  a  publication 
would  be  nonmailable  at  second-class 
rates.  Also,  enforcement  of  the  present 
law  is  difficult  and  an  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative burden.  There  are  no  similar 
restrictions  on  other  classes  of  mail. 

Finally,  section  118  will  give  the  Post- 
master General  the  means  to  protect  the 
public  from  solicitations  or  orders  for 
services  which  are  prepared  by  the  mail- 
ers so  as  to  mislead  the  addressee  into 
believing  they  actually  are  bills  for  goods 
and  services  previously  delivered  or  ren- 
dered. 

The  section  makes  any  such  solicita- 
tion nonmailable,  and  prohibits  its  car- 
riage or  delivery  through  the  mails,  if 
it  is  in  the  form  of,  and  reasonably  could 
be  interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill,  in- 
voice, or  statement  of  account  due,  un- 
less it  bears  on  its  face,  in  conspicuous 
and  legible  type,  a  notice  that  it  actually 
is  a  .solicitation  for  an  order  of  goods  or 
services  and  is  not  a  bill,  invoice,  or  state- 
ment of  account  due. 

The  actual  form  of  the  notice  to  be  im- 
printed on  the  solicitation  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  practice  of  such 
solicitations  by  shad>'  promoters  has 
grown  to  alarming  proportions.  The  chief 
postal  inspector  reports  that  his  office  is 
currently  investigating  niunerous  promo- 
tions of  this  type.  The  majority  operate 
in  and  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  although 
the  promoters  will  occasionally  employ 
mail  drop  addresses  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  numerous  addressees  who  re- 
ceive these  forms  by  mail  are  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  the  form  represents 
a  bill  for  a  listing  previously  requested. 

Investigations  have  disclosed  such  a 
serious  situation  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia recently  enacted  a  law  requiring 
any  person  who  solicits  payment  of 
money,  by  writing  that  could  reasonably 
be  interpreted  as  a  statement  or  invoice 
for  goods  not  yet  ordered,  to  place  on  the 
matter  in  30-point  bold  face  type  this 
warning : 

This  is  a  soUcitation  for  the  order  of  goods 
or  services  and  you  are  under  no  obligation 
to  make  payment  unless  you  accept  the  offer 
contained  herein. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  gathering  evidence 
with  respect  to  these  promotional 
schemes  for  possible  action  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the 
postal  inspectors  are  cooperating  with 
the  Commission. 

Many  of  you  gentlemen  may  have  read 
a  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day  St^r   describing    how    Washington 
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area  business  and  professional  men  are 
being  deluged  with  official-looking  in- 
voices that  appear  to  be  bills  for  listings 
in  the  "Yellow  Pages  '  of  the  telephone 
directory.  According  to  the  article,  ad- 
dressees are  paying  up  to  $85  they  do  not 
owe  under  the  impression  that  their  list- 
ings in  the  classified  pages  have  come  up 
for  renewal  or  that  they  neglected  to  pay 
for  the  original  listing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7977  is  certainly 
the  best  bill  that  could  be  worked  out  in 
the  very  complex  and  sometimes  contro- 
versial areas  of  postal  rates  and  Federal 
pay.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed  without 
major  change. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand that  while  I  was  off  the  House  floor 
a  few  minutes  ago  trying  to  help  a  con- 
stituent solve  a  problem,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  saw  fit  to  make  some  re- 
marks directed  toward  me.  If  the  gentle- 
man had  exercised  just  a  little  patience, 
I  would  have  been  back.  I  suspect  that 
I  spend  more  time  on  the  House  floor  by 
accident  than  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona does  on  piu-pose. 

If  the  gentleman  cares  to  do  so,  I 
would  be  plea-sed  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  I  will  try  to  give  him  an  an- 
sw6r. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  I  have  a  great  regard  for  his 
sincerity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  dispense  with  that, 
U  the  gentleman  does  not  mind. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  I  think,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  want  to  say  that  when 
I  began  my  remarks,  I  had  observed  the 
gentleman  at  the  back  rail,  and  then  I 
had  my  attention  drawn  away.  When  I 
finished  my  first  remark  and  looked 
around,  he  was  not  there,  and  in  order 
to  have  any  continuity  in  my  thought.  I 
had  to  finish  the  thought  I  began  to  ex- 
press. 

Very  briefly,  what  I  said  was  that  in 
the  gentleman's  remarks  earlier  today  he 
had  referred  to  the  salary  increase  as 
an  outrage  and  going  to  a  bloated  bu- 
reaucracy. I  remembered  that  phrase. 
I  said  that  I  had  read  a  postal  journal 
just  the  other  day  in  which  a  picture  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  appeared  un- 
der the  label  "hero"  or  "friend  of  the 
postal  worker,"  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  were  apparently  labeled  as  enemdes  of 
the  common  people,  the  working  people. 
I  wondered  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
was  for  this  salary  bill.  I  was  going  to 
raise  that  question  in  light  of  his  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  coiu-se,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  If  he  heard  my  remarks 
during  consideration  of  the  rule,  knows 
very  well  that  I  am  not  for  the  salary 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man gets  this  now  loud  and  clear,  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
that  portion  of  his  remarks  or  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  had  wondered  why,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  had  been  publicly 


announced  as  supporting  a  much  larger 
salary  Increase,  and  I  was  kind  of 
shocked  in  view  of  the  gentleman's  stand 
on  economy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  better  than  that.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  I  supported  reclassification 
for  postal  employees.  The  gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  knows  why.  Thousands  of 
postal  employees  are  virtually  frozen  in 
the  middle  levels  of  4  and  5,  and  cannot 
move.  Class  Act  employees  can  be  pro- 
moted entire  grades  and  all  the  steps  in 
between,  but  a  postal  employee  must 
serve  out  his  time  in  the  various  steps  on 
the  ladder.  The  gentleman  well  knows 
this.  I  do  not  have  to  explain  it  to  him. 
The  postal  employees  under  present  con- 
ditions are  entitled  to  reclassification.  I 
so  voted  in  the  committee,  so  there  will 
be  no  mystery  about  that. 

As  for  the  "hero"  business,  I  suspect 
that  the  gentleman  has  had  some  pub- 
licity that  he  did  not  order  in  the  news- 
papers in  recent  weeks.  I  cannot  very 
well  regulate  this  "hero"  business  or 
what  goes  into  various  publications. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  once  more 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  other  point  I  was 
going  to  make  is  that  my  friend  appar- 
ently objects  to  the  marriage  of  these 
bills,  the  rate  bill  and  the  pay  bill.  As  I 
recall,  a  shotgun  was  held  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  which  caused  the  gentle- 
man to  vote  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Corbett  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  was 
confused  on  that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  the  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken. I  am  sure  the  record  will  show 
that  I  voted  against  the  shotgim  wed- 
ding of  these  two  bills. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  303] 

Ashley  Fulton.  Tenn.  Rarlck 

Blatnlk  Green.  Oreg.  Relnecke 

Bray  Hagan  Resnick 

Broomfield  Hansen,  Idaho  St.  Onge 

Dent  Hansen.  Wash.  Slkes 

Devine  Herlong  Stratton 

Diggs  Holland  Sullivan 

Dingell  Irwin  Utt 

Downing  Jonas  White 

Everett  Leggett  Williams,  Miss. 

Flood  Lukens  Willis 

Foley  Moorhead 

Fountain  Myers 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill, 
H.Fv  7977.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  393  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  up>on  the  Journal. 


Tlie  Comm.ittee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  direct  attention  to  a  remark  which  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  in- 
advertently made  just  before  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  quorum  call.  As  I  re- 
call, the  gentleman  said  the  reason  the 
rate  increase  and  salary  bills  are  together 
is  because  of  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
the  full  committee.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
Uttle  bit  of  the  truth.  I  did  offer  an 
amendment  to  reclassify  the  first  five 
levels  of  postal  workers,  whereupon  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  my  amendment  the  salary  bill. 
He  prevailed  because  he  had  more  votes 
over  on  his  side. 

However.  I  do  want  it  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
marriage  of  the  salary  and  rate  increase 
bills.  I  was  definitely  in  favor  of  reclassi- 
fication. If  that  is  not  a  correct  picture. 
I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  correcting  me. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  honorable,  of  course,  and 
always  states  the  truth,  and  has  just  now. 
The  difficulty  is  whether  you  call  reclassi- 
fication a  pay  increase.  But  the  subject 
of  giving  more  compensation  by  reclassi- 
fication or  pay  increase  was  first  raised 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment.  In  self- 
defense  the  only  thing  I  could  do  to  de- 
feat the  gentleman's  amendment,  which 
I  felt  was  unwise,  was  to  offer  the  whole 
subcommittee  pay  package  as  a  substitute 
for  it.  So  I  think  we  are  agreed  on  the 
facts.  We  can  draw  different  conclusions. 
If  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  be  the 
minister  who  presided  over  this  marriage 
or  said  the  vows,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  do  not  even  want  to 
be  the  best  man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski].  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  3  minutes  I  shall  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  straighten  out 
the  complete  confusion  caused  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee  in  producing 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  those 
of  you  who  have  the  time  that  If  you 
read  page  74  and  also  start  at  page  77  of 
the  committee  report,  you  will  see  some 
minority  views  which  I  think  are  WTitten 
with  considerable  clarity. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  other  item. 
This  bill  has  a  title  "Postal  Revenue  and 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967."  Do  not  be 
misled  for  a  moment  to  think  that  there 
is  a  fair  relationship  between  the  salary 
increases  and  the  revenue.  There  is  not. 
The  salary  increases  over  the  3  years  will 
outstrip  revenues.  And  do  not  be  under 
the  illusion  that  you  are  wiping  out  the 
postal  deficit.  You  are  not. 

Also — and  this  I  think  Is  the  main 
problem  here — do  not  be  under  any  illu- 
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sion  that  you  are  going  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican public  an  improvement  in  Postal 
service.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  thai 
will  provide  an  improvement  in  postal 
senice  to  the  suffering  American  public. 
So  when  this  bill  is  finally  voted  upon 
there  should  be  no  illusions  over  what  is 
being  done  for  the  public. 

Another  point  is  that  we  will  be  offer- 
ing amendments  that  may  clarify  some 
of  the  dubious  provisions  of  the  bill,  i 
believe  that  the  only  way  you  can  recnut 
better  personnel  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, especially  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  is  to  have  a  salary  schedule  based 
upon  the  cost  of  living.  The  Department 
pays  lip  service  to  this  principle  but  does 
nothing  to  Implement  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  biU  to  do  it. 

One  more  item  I  would  like  to  po  nt 
out  to  you  is  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClureJ 
pointed  out  in  minority  views  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  caused  by 
the  committee  and  the  subcommittee. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
bill  as  produced  by  the  subcommittee  of 
our  committee  and  the  bill  before  us. 
Very  often  when  a  committee  brings  a 
bill  to  the  floor,  there  is  a  tendency  ot 
Members  to  join  forces  behind  the  hard- 
working  committee.  Our  committee 
worked  hard  for  8  months,  but  we  did 
not  produce  anything  too  effective,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  this 
bUl  that  merits  blind  and  automatic  sup- 
port so  I  would  recommend  we  give 
thoughtful  amendments  very  serious  con- 
sideration, and  hopefully  we  might  make 
some  progress  in  improving  this  bill. 

There  Is  a   great   deal  of  discussion 
about  who  put  what  packages  together 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvama  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  have  just 
exchanged  polite  platitudes  about  it.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  they  are  both  wrong. 
I  retract  that.  They  are  not  wrong.  They 
are  both  innocent.  But  they  are  both 
RUilty  of  an  old  art  called  "buckpassing  . 
The  facts  of  life  are  that  the  gentle- 
man   from    Pennsylvania    authored    an 
amendment  to  the  rate  bUl  that  brought 
UQ  the  pay  issue.  The  gentleman  frorn 
Arizona  did  not  think  he  had  enough 
votes  to  beat  it  head  on.  because  the  De- 
partment had  not  twisted  enough  arms 
on  the  majority  side.  So  he  came  up  with 
a  substitute  that  was  a  bit  more  glamor- 
ous  It  was  a  matter  of  strategy  rather 
than  fighting  it  head  on.  Unfortunately, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  felt  that  the 
Department  had  not  twisted  enough  arms 
on  his  side.  Then,  in  turn,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  had  some  help  on  our 
side   The  upshot  of  it  was  mass  confu- 
sion so  the  rate  bill  also  became  a  pay 
bUl    which  is  really  an  unhappy  mar- 
ria'^e   and  we  might  consider  separating 
them  at  the  proper  time  in  the  amend- 
ment stage.  . 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10*  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana !Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  in 
support  of  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions as  Included  in  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  7977,  with  one  or  two 
minor  adjustments  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  since  the  com- 
mittee action.  I  wiU  discuss  these  amend- 


ments at  the  appropriate  time  when  the 
bill  Is  read  for  amendment. 

At  the  outset,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Rates,  I  want  to 
thank  each  member  of  my  subcommit- 
tee for  his  very  active  and  faithful  serv- 
ice, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  might  say  when  we  marked  up  this 
part  of  the  bill  in  the  subcommittee,  we 
not  only  had  attendance  of  all  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
but  we  had  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr  CoRBETT].  and  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiI, 
with  us  when  we  marked  it  up  in  sub- 
committee, so  we  had  close  attention. 

I  sponsored  H.R.  7,  which  is  a  great 
controversy  in  the  pay  business.  I  am 
really  disappointed  that  it  did  not  pass 
the  committee.  But.  as  in  all  commit- 
tees— and  we  are  all  on  committees — we 
do  not  have  our  own  way,  and  I  did  not 
have  my  own  way,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  prevailed  with 
a  compromise.  He  did  not  have  his  way 
either.  We  ended  up  with  a  proposition 
that  I  think  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

I  would  vote  for  a  higher  pay  bill,  but 
not  today,  because  I  have  made  my  agree- 
ment with  other  members  of  my  sub- 
committee and  with  my  committee,  so  I 
am  going  to  stay  with  what  we  call  the 
Udall  pay  bill. 

It  is  tills  same  thing  with  the  Postal 
Revenue  Act.  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett]  wants  to  call 
the  "Stamp  Tax  Act."  and  that  is  Mr. 
CiTNNiNGHAM's  label  too. 

I  know  there  is  a  kind  of  friendship  for 
the  proposition,  because  I  think  Mem- 
bers will  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
done  about  the  best  we  could  do.  and  we 
reany  worked  at  it  hard  and  long.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  worked  at  it  for 
weeks  and  weeks.  We  had  21  days  of 
hearings,  and  for  7  days  in  subcommit- 
tee and  17  days  in  full  committee  in 
markup,  and  we  ended  up  with  an  In- 
crease in  first  class  and  cards  of  1  cent. 

THE    POSTAL    REVENUE    ACT    OF     1987 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates,  I  wish  to  utilize  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  discussing  with  you 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  beUeve  our  postal 
service  to  be  the  key  Unk  of  the  NaUon's 
commerce.  It  is  the  personal  communi- 
cations network  of  our  200  milUon  citi- 
zens. It  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
business  community. 

Unfortunately,  and  all  too  frequently, 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  officials  of  the  executive  branch,  look 
only  to  postal  revenues  to  finance  mod- 
ernization of  buildings,  high  speed  maU 
processing  equipment,  and  fair  and 
equitable  pay  for  our  postal  employees. 
This  is  not  right.  I  may  not  be  old 
fashioned,  but  I  still  believe  that  fair 
and  equitable  pay  for  postal  employees 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  Ught  of 
available  postal  revenues.  I  still  believe 
in  the  declaration  of  policy  spelled  out 
by  the  Congress,  in  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958—39  United  States  Code 
2302 lb)— "that  the  Post  Office  Is  a  public 
service." 


Today  the  postal  revenues  do  not  even 
cover  normal  operating  costs.  The  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  we  must 
bring  postal  revenues  into  line  with  op- 
erating costs  after  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  public  service  features 
which  Congress  has  specified. 

The  President  included  five  major  rec- 
ommendations for  postal  rate  adjust- 
ments in  his  message  to  the  Congress, 
dated  April  5,  1967: 

First-class  and  airmail:  A  1-cent  increase 
for  cards  and  letters. 

Second-class  publications:  An  average  in- 
crease of  22  percent  for  all  categories  of  sec- 
ond-class mail,  phased  over  a  3-year  period. 

Third-class:  An  average  increase  of  28 
percent  for  all  categories  of  third-class  mall 

Fourth-class:  An  average  Increase  of  21 
percent  for  special  rate  fourth-class  mail, 
consisting  mainly  of  books  and  records. 

A  special  charge  for  odd-sized,  nonmachin- 
able  mail. 
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The  committee  amendment  adopts 
each  of  these  recommendations  with 
three  major  exceptions. 

First,  on  nonmachinable  mail,  the 
committee  eliminated  all  provisions  on 
this  matter  and  delayed  for  further  study 
the  recommendations  of  the  President. 
While  the  recommendation  was  for  a 
charge  on  mail  which  was  "nonmachin- 
able," we  developed  a  proposal  that  would 
define  "standard-size  mail,"  but  we  felt 
that  we  should  delay  any  recommenda- 
tion for  enactment  of  provisions  on  this 
subject  pending  a  further  study  by  the 
committee. 

Second,  the  committee  amendment 
proposes  a  2-cent  increase  on  airmail 
letters. 

And  third,  the  committee  amendment 
applies  lesser  increases  than  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  on  the  mail- 
ings by  nonprofit  organizations,  partic- 
ularly the  mailings  for  charitable,  reli- 
gious, or  general  health  purposes,  and 
the  mailings  by  nonprofit  organizations 
which  solicit  funds  for  charitable,  reli- 
gious, or  general  health  purposes. 

The  postal  rate  increases  we  are  rec- 
ommending, when  fully  effective,  will  add 
more  than  $884  million  to  postal  reve- 
nues. The  postal  service  operating  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1967  was  $1.2  billion.  The 
estimated  public  service  cost  was  $557 
million,  leaving  a  postal  deficiency  of  $591 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  expected  additional  revenue  of 
$884  million  will  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  estimated  postal  deficiency  and  cover 
such  Increased  cost  as  can  be  expected 
to  be  incurred  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  postal  rate  increases 
we  are  recommending  recognize  the  ac- 
cepted congressional  policy  of  maintain- 
ing a  historical  cost-coverage  relation- 
ship among  the  several  classes  of  mail. 

I  believe  in,  and  strongly  support,  the 
policy  that  has  been  followed  by  the 
Congress  from  the  beginning  of  the  postal 
service,  of  maintaining  the  proper  rela- 
tionship  among   the   several   classes  ol 

mail. 

First-class  mail  constitutes  a  pre- 
ferred service  and  therefore,  the  postage 
for  first-class  mail  should  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  entire  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses allocated  to  first-class  mail,  plus 
an  additional  amount  representing  tne 
quality  and  the  character  of  the  service 


rendered  in  terms  of  priority,  accuracy, 
security    and  speed  of  transmission. 

All  other  classes  of  mail,  particularly 
second-  and  third-class  mail,  should 
have  something  substantially  less  than 
cost  coverage,  in  that  they  provide  a 
basis  for  communication  of  intelligence, 
the  dissemination  of  information,  the 
advancement  of  education  and  culture, 
the  distribution  of  articles  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  contribute  materially 
to  the  growth  of  many  commercial  en- 
terprises, and  to  the  national  economy 
and  public  welfare. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  all  oi 
these  principles  go  to  make  up  "the  post- 
al service  as  a  public  service." 

In  establishing  any  relationship  be- 
tween first-class  mail  and  second-  and 
third-class  mail,  we  must  recognize  that 
mailers  of  second-  and  third-class  mail 
are  required  to  process  and  present  their 
mailings  as  directed  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
steps  involved  in  the  preparation  by  such 
mailers  represent  in  most  cases  at  least 
one-half  the  mail-handling  steps  that 
are  performed  by  the  postal  employees  m 
the  case  of  first-class  mail. 

Just  to  give  a  major  illustration,  the 
mailers  of  second-  and  third-class  mail 
must  sack,  bundle,  and  sort  their  mail, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  post  office,  whereas 
we  all  recognize  that  first-class  mail  can 
be  dropped  in  the  corner  mailbox  and  is 
picked  up  and  sorted  by  the  postal  em- 
ployees. 

I  just  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
to  bear  these  policies  in  mind  in  the 
event  amendments  are  offered  when  the 
bill  is  read  for  amendments  to  eliminate 
increases  in  first-class  mail,  on  the  basis 
that  we  now  have  close  to  100-percent 
cost  coverage,  or  to  provide  increase  in 
second-  and  third-class  mail  to  bring 
them  close  to  100-percent  cost  coverage. 

SUMMARY    OF   PROPOSED    RATE   CHANGES 
FIRST-CI-ASS     AND     AIRMAIL 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
an  increase  from  5  to  6  cents  for  first- 
class  letters,  and  an  increase  from  4  to 
5  cents  for  cards.  We  also  provide  an  in- 
crease from  8  to  10  cents  for  airmail  let- 
ters, and  an  increase  from  6  to  8  cents  for 
airmail  cards.  These  increases  will  pro- 
vide a  cost  coverage  of  123.3  percent  for 
first-class  mail,  and  additional  revenue 
of  $518.4  million.  The  cost  coverage  for 
airmail  will  be  138.9  percent,  and  the 
additional  revenue  will  be  S49.7  million. 

Following  the  rate  Increase  of  January. 
1963.  the  revenue  surplus  from  first-class 
mail  dropped  from  $295  million  in  fiscal 
year  1964,  to  $68  million  on  a  1966  ad- 
justed basis.  Concurrently,  cost  average 
dropped  from  116  percent  to  103  per- 
cent. The  decline  In  revenue  surplus  re- 
flected rising  costs,  largely  the  result  of 
salaiT  increases  and  fringe  benefits  for 
postal  employees,  which  represent  over 
80  percent  of  postal  costs. 

The  modest  surplus  is  earned  mainly 
on  heavier  pieces.  The  5 -cent  letter  rate 
today  fails  to  cover  the  cost  on  1 -ounce 
letters.  It  is  the  heavier  first-class  pieces 
that  provide  for  the  modest  3-percent 
cost-coverage  surplus. 

The  annual  volume  growth  between 
fiscal  years  1958  and  1965  ranges  between 
0.2  percent  and  3.2  percent.  In  1966,  how- 


ever, volume  surged  upward  more  than  6 
percent,  reaching  a  high  of  40.4  bllUon 
pieces  of  first-class  mall. 

Cost  coverage  for  all  airmail  Is  cur- 
rently 121  percent.  However,  after  ex- 
cluding the  highly  profitable  air  parcel 
post  service,  cost  coverage  on  all  other 
airmail  Is  only  105  percent.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, revenues  from  most  1-ounce 
airmail  letters  are  irisufficlent  to  cover 
fully  allocated  costs. 

The  rates  recommended  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  restore  the  cost  coverage 
on  first  class  and  airmail  to  a  higher  per- 
centage, where  It  belongs. 

SECOND-CLASS  MAIL 

Wltl-iln-county  rates  are  Increased  as 
recommended  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, to  a  minimum  charge  per  piece  of 
0  2  cents,  and  the  pound  rate  is  in- 
creased in  three  steps  from  1.25  cents 
to  1.3  cents  in  1968.  1.4  cents  In  1969. 
and  1.5  cents  in  1970.  Also,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  discontinues  the  low  per 
copy  rates  for  publications  mailed  at 
post  offices  other  than  the  original  points 
of  entry. 

These  are  the  rates  that  are  applica- 
ble to  small-town  newspapers.  On  a  cur- 
rent basis,  fully  allocated  costs  exceed 
revenue  for  these  mailings  by  about  $67 
million.  There  were  roughly  1^2  billion 
pieces  of  mail  matter  mailed  under  these 
rates  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  these 
newspapers  will  pay,  even  under  the 
committee  bill,  only  about  1  cent  per 
piece.  However,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  the  mailers  of  second-class  pub- 
lications do  perform  a  lot  of  the  mall- 
handling  steps  for  this  type  of  mall  that 
postal  employees  perform  In  the  case  of 
first-class  mall. 

REGULAR   PUBLICATIONS 


The  committee  amendment  provides. 
In  effect,  for  a  23-percent  Increase  In 
this  tvTie  of  publication,  effective  In  three 
steps.*  The  existing  policy  of  zone  rates 
for  the  advertising  portion  will  be  main- 
tained. The  larger  share  of  the  second- 
class  deficiency  applies  to  this  category 
of  mall.  Cost  coverage  Is  higher  than 
second  class  as  a  whole— 29.3  percent 
versus  23.3  percent,  before  public  serv- 
ice credits.  On  a  1966  adjusted  basis,  the 
deficiency  attributable  to  publications 
Is  $236  million. 

When  the  rates  provided  by  this  bill 
have  become  fully  effective,  the  cost 
coverage  will  be  36.2  percent. 
NONPRorrr  publications 
The  committee  amendment  provides  a 
new  method  of  computing  the  postage 
rates  on  the  advertising  portion  of  non- 
profit publications  to  make  the  rates 
more  equitable  with  the  rates  paid  on 
commercial  advertising  in  other  publica- 
tions. At  present,  a  flat  rate  of  1.8  cents 
per  pound,  with  a  minimum  of  0.125  cent 
per  piece.  Is  charged.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  minimum  charge  per  piece  is 
increased  to  0.2  of  a  cent.  Rates  on  the 
nonadvertislng  portion  are  increased  in 
three  stages  to  2.1  of  a  cent  in  1970.  and 
a  six-step  zone  rate  Is  provided  for  the 
advertising  portions. 

During  fiscal  year  1966.  there  were  2.3 
billion  pieces  of  nonprofit  organization 
mail.  The  total  cost  to  the  postal  service 


on  this  type  of  mall  was  over  $100  mil- 
lion. 

By  changing  the  method  of  computing 
the  rate  on  this  type  of  mall,  this  loss  to 
the  postal  service  wlU  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. 

agrictjlturai.  pttblications 

A  new  category  of  second-class  mall  is 
adopted  for  agricultural  publications, 
which  retains  the  existing  rate  for  the 
advertising  portion  of  these  pubUcatlons 
mailed  In  the  first  and  second  zones.  The 
current  rate,  which  will  be  maintained. 
Is  4.2  cents  per  pound. 

controlled    cntCCTLATlONS 

A  three-phase  Increase  in  the  pound 
rate  and  the  minimum  charge  per  piece 
is  adopted  for  controlled  circulations, 
as  recommended  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

THIRD-CLASS    MAIL 
SINGLE-PIECE    RATES 

The  committee  adopted  a  single-piece 
rate  of  6  cents  for  the  first  2  ounces,  and 
2  cents  for  each  additional  ounce.  This 
rate  compares  with  the  6  cents  for  1 
ounce  in  the  case  of  first-class  mall. 

The  annual  mail  volume  In  this  cate- 
gory for  fiscal  year  1966  was  3.3  bilUon 
pieces  or  16  percent  of  all  third-class 
mail  The  cost  coverage  will  be  increased 
from  86.2  percent  to  114.9  percent  for 
this  category  of  mall.  The  additional 
revenue  Involved  is  approximately  $70 
million. 

BL^LK    RATE    REGULAR 

The  committee  amendment  provides  a 
per-pound  rate  increase  from  12  to  16 
cents  for  books  and  similar  items,  and 
an  increase  from  18  to  22  cents  per  pound 
for  the  circular  advertising  material.  The 
minlmiun  charge  per  piece  Is  increased 
from  2''8  to  3.8  cents. 

There  were  approximately  14  bilUon 
pieces  of  mail  in  this  category  in  fiscal 
year  1966,  with  a  revenue  deficiency  of 
approximately  $277  million,  and  a  cost 
coverage  of  61  percent. 

The  rates  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  provide  a  cost  coverage  of 
more  than  80  percent,  and  additional 
postal  revenue  of  $154  million. 

Once  aeain.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  cost-coverage  figures  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  many  mail-han- 
dUng  steps  that  are  performed  by  the 
mailers  of  this  type  of  mail.  If  aU  of  these 
were  properly  adjusted,  the  cost  coverage 
under  the  committee  proposal  obviously 
would  be  100  percent. 

BULK    NONPROFIT    MAILINGS 

The  bulk  nonprofit  rates  are  50  per- 
cent of  the  refrular  pound  and  minimum 
rates,  except  that  the  existing  minimum 
rate  of  1.25  cents  per  piece  is  increased 
onlv  to  1.3  cents  per  piece  for  bulk  non- 
profit mailings  of  organizations  with 
charitable,  reUgious,  or  general  health 
purposes,  or  when  bulk  mailings  by  quali- 
fied nonprofit  organizations  consist  whol- 
ly of  solicitations  of  funds  to  be  used  for 
charitable.  reUglous,  or  general  health 
purposes. 

The  revenue  deficiency  in  this  class  of 
mall  was  neariy  $100  million  In  1966.  and 
represents  the  mall  of  at  least  82.000 
nonprofit  organizations  which  mailed 
about  2.9  billion  pieces.  The  cost  cover- 
age will  be  Increased  from  27  percent  to 
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33.4  percent,  all  of  which  Is  covered  by 
a  public  service  item. 

SPECML    RATE   rOUBTH-CLASS   MAIL 

The  general  rate  for  books,  films,  rec- 
ords, and  other  special  items,  which  Is 
now  10  cents  for  the  first  pound,  and  5 
cents  for  each  additional  pound,  is  in- 
creased to  16  cents  for  the  first  2  pounds, 
and  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound. 
This  category  includes  the  tremendous 
mailings  by  the  book  and  record  clubs. 

LIBRARY    R.\TX 

A  special  library  rate,  which  is  now  4 
cents  for  the  first  pound,  and  1  cent  for 
each  additional  pound,  is  increased  to  8 
cents  for  the  first  2  pounds,  and  3  cents 
for  each  additional  pound. 

The  postal  deficiency  in  this  category 
was  $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
there  were  approximately  219  million 
pieces,  of  which  203  million  were  mailed 
at  the  general  rate,  and  16  million  at  the 
library  rate.  The  cost  coverage  will  be 
increased  from  42.4  percent  to  54.1  per- 
cent, and  the  additional  revenue  will  be 
$12.3  milUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  main- 
tained the  historical  pricing  policy  of  the 
Congress  In  recommending  the  postal 
rate  increases  in  title  I.  I  urge  that  they 
be  approved  here  today  without  majoi 
changes. 

The  expected  additional  revenue,  as  I 
said,  is  $884  million.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  estimated  postal  deficit, 
and  it  will  cover  all  of  the  additional 
costs  for  the  additional  pay  increase. 

A  lot  has  been  made  of  tne  figures  in 
the  newspapers,  that  the  pay  increase 
would  exceed  the  rate  increase.  Well,  the 
pay  Increase  for  all  Federal  employees 
would,  yes,  but  when  we  talk  about  the 
postal  rate  business  we  have  to  relate 
that  to  postal  pay  or  relate  it  to  nothing. 
We  cannot  relate  postal  rates  to  the  pay 
of  all  other  Federal  employees. 

I  say  again  that  the  postal  rate  in- 
crease wUl  exceed  by  a  very  great  deal 
the  postal  pay  increase.  The  rest  of  the 
Federal  employees  ought  to  be  and  will 
be  covered  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Ud.xllI  will  point  this  out  better  than  I 
can.  but  the  reason  is  that  we  have  to 
attract  and  we  have  to  retain  the  best 
kind  of  leadership  we  can  in  the  Federal 
service.  K  we  do  not.  then  we  will  not 
remain  the  leading  nation  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  everyone.  I  do  want  at- 
tention now  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am 
going  to  make  this  very  short,  so  I  ask 
Members  please  to  let  me  have  their 
complete  attention. 

What  is  the  reason  there  is  a  lesser 
rate  for  second-  and  third-clasi-  mail? 
I  know  everyone  wants  to  know  what  is 
the  reason. 

I  have  to  my  right  a  case  of  mail.  This 
Is  called  a  case,  on  my  right.  It  is  a  bimch 
of  pigeonholes.  There  are  49  pigeonholes 
here.  This  is  what  is  called  the  primary 
case  in  New  York  City.  In  any  city  of 
more  than  50,000  population  there  is  a 
prime  area  case. 

In  that  case  one  sorts  first  to  groups 
of  States.  I  pick  out  one  part  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  cabinet  which  is  for  South- 
em  States :  I  believe  Georgia,  Noith  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  That  is 


in  the  New  York  primary  case.  V/hen 
envelopes  get  into  that  particular  pigeon- 
hole, this  only  means  it  hat  been  sorted 
once. 

It  has  to  be  sorted  a  second  time  to 
each  of  the  several  four  States  and  then 
sorted  a  third  time  to  the  sectional  cen- 
ters in  those  four  States.  The  same  thing 
happens  when  we  talk  about  a  group  of 
Western  States  who  happen  to  be  in 
these  49  pigeonholes.  So.  when  we  talk 
about  first-class  mail  or  when  we  talk 
about  airmail,  that  is  not  sorted  once. 
It  is  sorted  at  least  three  times  in  any 
major  post  oflice.  and  I  am  talking  about 
a  place  of  more  than  50.000  people.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  it  could  be 
more  than  three  times.  However,  in  the 
case  of  second-class  maU.  which  is  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  in  the  case  of 
third-class  mail,  which  is  business  adver- 
tising circulars,  those  items  never  see 
this  case.  They  are  not  sorted  at  the 
receiving  post  office  at  all.  The  New  York 
Post  Office  does  not  see  this  case  with  re- 
spect to  second-  and  third-class  mail. 
Second-  and  third-class  mail  under  pres- 
ent regulations  they  are  required  to  sort, 
tie  off,  sack,  and  ship  to  the  airlines,  as 
the  case  my  be  in  the  case  of  some  sec- 
ond-class maU,  but  ship  to  the  railroads 
all  other  second-class  mail  and  the  en- 
tire third-class  maU.  They  must  all  be 
taken  to  the  railroads.  The  Post  Office 
Department  never  sees  this  mail.  At  the 
receiving  post  office  all  the  post  office 
gets  is  a  check.  Of  course,  there  are  many, 
many  views  as  to  why  and  how  they  get 
that  amount  of  money. 

The  sorting  of  second-  and  tWrd-class 
mail  is  entirely  m  the  delivery  post 
office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  In  the  delivery  post  office 
this  mail,  second-  and  third-class,  is 
sorted  for  the  mailman.  Now  we  come  to 
a  new  age  In  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  will  show  tomorrow  or  maybe  later  to- 
night, if  we  get  into  that  detailed  debate, 
how  in  the  case  of  some  second-class  and 
almost  all  of  the  third-class  mail  it  is 
sorted  at  the  place  of  embarkation  for 
the  postman  the  way  he  walks  his  route. 
You  can  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  saving  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
because  of  the  work  done  by  second-  and 
third-class.  That  is  why  we  have  this 
difference  in  rates. 

We  have  some  figures  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  they  are  good 
figures  for  what  they  are  thinking.  They 
are  talking  about  what  they  call  a  cost 
ascertainment  system.  However,  this  is 
not  really  a  cost  ascertairunent  system. 
More  positively  it  is  a  cost  allotment  sys- 
tem. They  are  allotting  the  cost  to  one 
class  or  another.  They  tell  us  that  it  costs 
5.3  cents  to  move  an  envelope  in  first- 
class  weighing  1  ounce  or  less.  Then  they 
tell  us  that  it  costs  5.1  cents  to  move  a 
third-class  envelope  that  is  1  ounce  or 
less.  That  could  not  possibly  be  so  when 
all  of  these  steps  in  packaging  mail  have 
been  eliminated  by  third-class.  It  just 
could  not  possible  be  so  that  there  is  only 
0.2  cent  difference. 
We  are  planning  to  go  into  that  differ- 


ence completely.  We  looked  into  it  very 
deeply.  We  recommend  as  members  of 
the  committee  that  you  take  our  word  for 
it  and  that  we  have  done  the  very  best 
that  can  be  done  for  the  present  on  the 
different  prices  of  mail  and  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mail.  We  trust  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nixl .  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool  I. 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities  and  Modernization;  and.  my- 
self, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates.  We  plan  to  go  more  deeply 
into  this  question  as  to  what  it  costs  to 
sort  letters.  Now,  permit  me  to  continue 
for  just  a  minute  on  this  subject.  At  some 
places  in  the  world  a  postal  clerk  is  re- 
puted to  be  able  to  sort,  what  we  call 
"case"  now,  but  what  you  and  I  would 
say  "sort"  into  this  case,  60  letters  a 
minute  all  day  long.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  it.  In  this  country  they  will  "case" 
or  "sort"  about  39  letters  a  minute,  or, 
perhaps.  30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  this  question  of  cost  ascer- 
tainment, have  we  really  determined 
what  it  costs  to  handle  a  letter  at  the 
receiving  post  office  and  what  it  costs 
to  handle  a  letter  at  the  delivery  post 
office?  If  we  are  able  to  do  this,  then 
we  will  be  able  to  more  nearly  determine 
whether  every  class  of  mail  is  paying  its 
own  way. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
my  congressional  district  we  have  the 
headquarters  of  the  Columbian  Fathers. 
a  worldwide  Catholic  missionary  society. 
They  posed  a  question  to  me — and  I  pro- 
pose this  colloquy  for  the  purpose  of  leg- 
islative history  on  this  bill— and  seek 
some  clarification  of  section  103  dealing 
with  qualified,  nonprofit  publications. 

What  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  is 
this:  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  house  advertisers  or,  technically. 
nonpaid  advertisers,  the  category  into 
which  this  organization  falls  since  they 
receive  no  revenue — ^they  put  it  In  there 
themselves— I  ask  is  it  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  this  type  of  advertising 
for  which  they  receive  no  revenue  should 
be  charged  the  new  zone  rates  upon  the 
advertising  portion  of  their  magazine? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  think  the  committee's 
conclusion  was  to  that  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  again  expired^ 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  care  to  comment  upon 
that  question? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  think  we  settled  that  in 
the  committee  to  the  effect  that  in- 
house  advertising  was  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  increase  in  the  rate  for  that  class 
of  mall. 
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Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  department  downtown 
decides  what  is  advertising  and  what  is 
not  I  wanted  to  have  the  Record  con- 
tain the  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
this  "house-type"  advertising  be  sub- 
jected to  the  zone  rates. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man absolutely.  . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  only  a  few  moments  left.  On  the 
matter  of  the  display  case  the  gentleman 
used  I  would  like  to  pose  this  question : 
It  is  true,  as  to  what  the  gentleman 
■^aid  relative  to  second-  and  third-class 
mail— the  only  thing  that  the  gentleman 
failed  to  mention  is  that  even  though 
second-class  mailers  do  a  lot  of  this  work 
themselves,  they  still  receive  first-class 
treatment  at  the  low.  heavily  subsidized 
second-class  rates.  . 

Mr  OLSEN.  I  think  that  in  certam 
instances  second-class  mail  receives 
first-class  treatment.  But  I  do  think  it 
is  a  kind  of  natural  thing  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  agrees  with  me,  because 
the  second-class  mail  is  prepared  and  it 
is  ready  for  delivery  by  the  mailman 
when  it  gets  to  the  delivery  post  office. 
And  that  is  why  it  gets  first  class. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  No.  that  is  why 
It  gets  the  low,  low  rate  to  begin  with. 

Ml-.  OLSEN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
ma"-  .  -r     1   IJ 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.McCLtTREl. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  views  to  this  bill  begin  with  the 
understatement  of  the  year  In  my 
opinion: 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
7977  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

I  readily  joined  in  that  dissent  because 
this  is  a  rate  bill  that  ignores  the  rate 
problem,  a  classification  bill  that  ignores 
the  problem  of  reclassification,  and  a  pay 
bill  that  say  in  effect,  "Let  someone  else 
make  the  decisions." 

Title  I  lowers  the  postal  deficit  and 
title  II  raises  it  again.  As  the  Queen  said 
to  Alice : 

It  takes  aU  the  running  you  can  do  to 
keep  in  the  same  place.  If  you  want  to  get 
somewhere  else,  you  must  run  at  least  twice 
as  fast  as  that. 


If  the  purpose  of  increased  rates  is  to 
make  each  piece  of  mail  pay  its  own 
way,  then  why  is  second  class  papng  29 
percent  of  its  costs  and  third  class  pay- 
ing only  82  percent  of  its  costs  and— I 
might  add— first  class  paying  123  per- 
cent of  its  costs? 

And  why  do  we  ask  the  users  of  first- 
class  mail  to  make  up  the  difference?  If 
we  are  to  subsidize  second-  and  third- 
class  mail  users,  it  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  let  the  taxpayers  share  that 
burden  equally.  The  committee  must 
plead  guilty  to  knuckling  under  to  pres- 
sures in  its  final  product. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  assume 
that  the  purpose  of  increased  rates  is 
merely  to  reduce  the  postal  deficit,  the 
committee  has  failed  again.  The  deficit 
was  reduced  only  the  time  it  took  to  add 
title  II. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  could  have  been 
excused  had  there  been  any  assurance 


that  mail  service  would  be  improved. 
But  service  never  entered  the  picture.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  good  case  can 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is  getting 
worse.  I  can  refer  to  no  better  authority 
than  the  Postmaster  General  himself, 
who  has  referred  to  his  Department  as 
"a  tottering  structure."  and  has  called 
postal  service  "self-destructive." 

But  of  all  the  problems  the  committee 
faced  in  dealing  with  rates,  the  one  that 
caused  me  the  most  anguish  personally 
was  in  accepting  the  cost  ascertainment 
figures  supplied  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  au- 
thority in  this  field,  but  I  do  not  believe 
anvone  else  does  either. 

Time  and  again  these  figures  were 
challenged  by  witnesses  before  the  sub- 
committee. , 

That  a  problem  exists  is  recognized  by 
the  United  Feaeration  of  Postal  Clerks, 
who  passed  a  resolution  urging  an  inde- 
pendent study  be  made  of  the  mail  dis- 
tribution service. 

When  this  resolution  was  brought  to 
my  attention  last  spring  I  asked  the 
chainnan  of  the  committee  about  the 
value  of  such  a  study.  He  assured  me  that 
it  was  unnecded.  Nevertheless,  subse- 
quent events  have  indicated  that  suffi- 
cient doubts  persist  in  the  minds  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to  warrant  re- 
consideration of  this  proposal.  If  I  am 
perir.itted  to  control  all  the  facts  used  in 
any  given  discussion  I  can  pretty  well 
direct    the    conclusions    which   will    be 

reached.  ,    .  i.  ^ 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the  cost 
a.scertainment  system  should  be  reviewed 
so  we  may  determine  whether  or  not  our 
figures  on  the  cost  of  providing  service 
which  we  use  in  rate  discussions  are  ac- 
curate. This  the  committee  has  failed 

to  do. 

I  realize  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  making  a  continued  study  of 
po-^tal  operations,  but  it  has  been  some 
years  now  since  their  last  report  on  cost 
ascertainment.  Perhaps  the  President's 
Commission  on  Postal  Reorganization 
will  undertake  such  a  study,  although  I 
have  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  Presidential  commissions  as  a  rule 
are  so  much  window  dressing  by  which 
time  is  purchased  against  the  time  in 
which  we  must  make  solutions. 

Suffice  to  say  that,  had  such  a  study 
been  made  before  the  committee  took  up 
the  rate  bill,  it  is  quite  likely  ^ve  would 
have  a  very  different  measure  before  us 
today. 

It  was  the  expectation  of  several  oi 
us  on  the  committee  that  we  would  first 
go  through  the  bill  section  by  section  and 
consider  each  rate  category  individually 
and  then  go  back  through  the  entire  bill. 
This  makes  sense  on  a  bill  that  deals 
with  matters  so  intricately  and  exten- 
sively interrelated. 

Our  decision  concerning  one  section  to 
a  very  large  extent  depended  on  deci- 
sions to  be  made  later  in  another  section. 
Under  the  procedures  adopted  by  our 
committee,  we  failed  to  go  back.  We  did 
not  give  ourselves  sufficient  opportunity 
to  give  that  full  consideration  of  the  bill. 
With  all  the  faults  that  I  find  in  title  I, 
they  are  but  a  ripple  on  the  stream  m 
comparison  with  my  wave  of  objections 
to  title  II. 


The  procedures  by  which  pay  reclassi- 
fication provisions  were  added  to  H.R. 
7977  is  deplorable.  There  were  no  wit- 
nesses and  practically  no  discussion. 

An  average  of  15  minutes  was  allowed 
for    each    amendment    which    was    of- 
fered—scant  time   for   26   members   to 
adequately   consider   such   far-reaching 
proposals.  Several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  amendments  they  wanted  to 
offer  and  were  denied  the  opportimity. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  had  de- 
cided in  advance  to  ram  through  these 
features  and  there  was  little  the  rest  of 
us  could  do.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not 
title  II  adequately  deals  with  existing  in- 
equities in  pay  and  classification.  It  may 
be   that    the   Federal   workers   affected 
should  have  more.  It  may  be  they  should 
have  less.  I  honestly  do  not  know.  I  am 
certain  of  one  thing:  When  title  II  came 
in  one  door,  representative  government 
and  free  debate  flew  out  the  other. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Position  Classi- 
fication, who  did  have  responsibility, 
held  heariiigs  on  the  reclassification 
bills,  but  it  never  did  hold  executive  ses- 
sion or  even  discuss  the  testimony  that 
was  heard. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Compensation, 
which  had  no  authority  in  this  field,  on 
the  other  hand,  came  out  with  a  pay  bill 
which  incorporated  in  it  some  of  the 
aspects  of  reclassification.  It  was  this 
measure  that  became  a  part  of  H.R.  7977. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Position  Cla.ssification  Sub- 
committee, not  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  to  make  these  recom- 
mendations. 

The   most   serious   defect  in   title   II 
comes  in  the  abdication  of  congressional 
responsibility  to  decide  future  pay  raises. 
If  the  bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  that 
matter  will  lie  with  the  executive  branch. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
matter  of  congressional  responsibility  on 
the  House  fioor  lately,  and  I  am  really 
quite  surprised  to  find  that  those  who 
have  been  making  the  accusations  should 
so  quickly  find  that  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  The  continual  delegation  of 
congressional  authority  to  the  Executive 
that  has  occurred  over  the  years  has  come 
from  Congresses  controlled  by  the  other 
party.  Tliis  measure  is  further  proof  that 
they'  will  never  be  satisfied  until  they 
have  made  the  President  judge  and  jury 
over  evei-y  Government  program  in  the 
book.  ^  ^^  ^  ^,  . 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
so-called  vetoproof  bill  was  Prepared 
in  collusion  with  the  White  House.  Should 
this  bill  pass,  a  "reluctant"  President  will 
sign  it  into  law.  He  will  get  the  credit  for 
raising  salaries  and  Congress  wnll  get  the 
blame  for  the  added  deficit. 

Had  the  proponents  of  title  II  really 
been  concerned  about  the  postal  worker, 
thev  would  have  insisted  on  an  investi- 
gation into  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement within  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice with  a  view  toward  finding  a  way 
by  which  the  aggressive  young  fellow  can 
be  rewarded  for  his  initiative.  The  pres- 
ent rigidity  in  the  postal  system,  fostered 
by  the  unions  and  perpetuated  by  Con- 
gress, is  a  matter  that  we  will  eventually 
have  to  face  up  to. 
In  the  end,  we  have  here  a  bill  that  is 
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unfair  to  the  users  of  the  mail  for  not 
adequately  coming  to  grips  with  the  rate 
problem. 

We  have  here  a  bill  that  is  unfair  to 
the  Federal  employee  for  not  adequately 
coming  to  grips  with  the  reclassification 
and  pay  problems. 

We  have  here  a  bill  that  is  unfair  to 
Congress  because  it  relinquishes  our  au- 
thority to  decide  matters  of  compensa- 
tion. 

It  is  probably  the  worst-written  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  House 
this  year,  and  I  fervently  hope  it  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pemisyl- 
vania  I  Mr.  Nix  I . 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
thing  I  think  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  has  to  plead 
guilty  to — and  it  is  an  honorable  guilty 
plea — although  in  days  gone  by  I  never 
thought  that  any  guilty  plea  was  honor- 
able, but  as  I  say,  the  only  thing  they 
would  have  to  plead  guilty  to  would  be  to 
the  following: 

That  they  held  hearings  from  May  9 
to  June  28 — a  total  of  21  days. 

That  they  were  in  executive  sessions 
of  the  subcommittee  for  7  days. 

That  they  were  in  executive  session  in 
the  full  committee  for  15  days  on  postal 
rates;  and  for  2  day.s  on  pay  schedules. 

That  they  heard  over  100  witnesses. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  consider 
that  an  honorable  guilty  plea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  allotted  to 
me,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  touch  upon 
the  matters  in  this  bill  which  I  think  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.  So  permit  me 
to  just  mention  a  number  of  the  portions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  text  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
historj-  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  it  will  adjust  postage 
rates  for  all  major  categories  of  mail  to 
the  levels  recommended  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General  on  the  basis  of  his  review  of 
the  postal  rate  structure. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  we  may  expect 
proposals  today  to  impose  excessive  fur- 
ther charges  on  regular  second-class 
mail.  The  history  of  previous  rate  legis- 
lation tells  us  this.  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  problems  or  objections 
that  may  exist  with  respect  to  one  or  a 
few  publications  not  unduly  influence 
the  consideration  of  general  postage 
rates  that  are  so  critically  important  to 
America's  publishing  industry  as  a  whole. 

This  bill  provides  substantial  but  fair 
increases  in  second-class  rates — a  total 
of  23  percent,  in  three  phases — which 
compares  favorably  with  the  20-percent 
first-class  mail  increase.  The  extensive 
evidence  developed  in  our  committee  rate 
hearings  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
the  23-percent  increase  is  the  maximum 
the  traffic  will  bear  in  second-class  rates. 
To  go  higher,  or  to  add  arbitrary  sur- 
charges, could  be  fatal  to  many  fine  pub- 
lications— with  the  real  loss  suffered  by 
the  millions  of  readers  who  want  them 
and  order  them. 

No  doubt  the  difference  between  the 
second-  and  third-class  rates  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  be  questioned.  As  the  Post- 


master General  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  difference  merely  represents 
a  restoration  of  the  relationship  that  ex- 
isted between  these  two  classes  of  mail 
prior  to  the  1962  Rate  Act.  Both  second- 
and  third-class  rates  in  the  House-passed 
bill  that  year  were  sharply  reduced  in 
the  other  body.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference increased  the  second-class  rates, 
but  not  the  third-class  rates,  as  written 
in  the  other  body.  The  bill  now  before 
us  corrects  that  distortion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second-class  rates 
in  our  committee  amendment  are  emi- 
nently fair  and  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  increased  postal  revenues. 

As  chairman  of  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee.  I  will  discuss  title  ni  of 
H.R.  7977  which  is  the  result  of  years  of 
work  on  the  part  of  Congresman  Cun- 
NiN'GH.\M  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
al Operations.  Bills  on  this  subject  have 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
previous  Congresses  by  votes  of  360  to  16 
and  360  to  19.  The  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  did  not  act  on 
this  type  of  legislation  and  the  bills  died. 
In  this  case  however,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  supported  the  type  of 
amendment  we  have  in  this  bill  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  Senate  will 
take  it  up.  both  because  of  its  inclusion 
in  a  postal  rates  bill  and  because  of  the 
support  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  session,  two 
bills  were  introduced  on  the  subject  of 
obscene  mail.  One  bill  used  the  term  "ob- 
scene mail"  and  the  other  adopted  the 
term  "pandering  advertising."  The  pan- 
dering advertising  formula  was  worked 
out  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  a 
bill  introduced.  Mr.  Cunningham  sub- 
mitted title  III  as  an  amendment  to  the 
postal  rates  bill  and  the  amendment  had 
the  advantage  of  combining  the  best  fea- 
tures of  both  bills,  and  adopting  the  lan- 
guage "pandering  advertising"  which  has 
been  used  with  approval  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Ginzburg  and  Redrup  cases. 

The  amendment  is  directed  against 
"pandering  advertising"  a  term  first  de- 
fined in  the  Ginzburg  case  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  This  amendment  would 
allow  a  householder  to  return  mail  to  the 
Postmaster  with  the  request  that  this 
type  of  mail  not  be  sent  to  his  home 
again.  The  Postmaster  General  would 
make  a  judgment  on  the  material  re- 
turned to  the  Post  Office  Department  by 
the  postal  patron  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
material  is  in  fact  pandering  advertising. 
This  is  important  in  that  most  offensive 
material  going  through  the  mail  consists 
of  advertising  rather  than  books  or 
records. 

The  Postmaster  General  will  issue  an 
order  to  a  mailer  in  an  appropriate  case, 
requiring  that  he  cease  annoying  the  mail 
patron  with  pandering  materials.  If  this 
order  is  ignored,  the  Postmaster  General 
can  seek  a  contempt  citation  from  a  dis- 
trict court,  which  citation  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  the  court  if  it  was  ignored  or 
violated  by  the  mailer. 

In  the  most  recent  pronouncement  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  the  Court  took  the  position  that 
a  statute  in  the  obscenity  area  must  be 
based  on  a  concern  for  either  juveniles,  or 
a  concern  for  privacy,  or  a  concern  with 


pandering  advertising.  The  amendment 
placed  in  this  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham!  is  based  on 
a  concern  for  all  three — juveniles,  pri- 
vacy, and  pandering  advertising.  This 
title  also  brings  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  courts  and  the  only  enforce- 
able action  is  taken  by  the  courts:  that  i.s, 
punishment  for  contempt  of  court.  I  urge 
support  of  H.R.  7977  without  change. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Scott],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
limited  time  I  would  like  to  discuss  title 
II  of  the  bill  relating  to  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

This  title,  as  it  now  exists,  provides 
a  pay  increase  of  6  percent  for  postal 
employees  but  only  4.5  percent  for  class- 
ified and  most  other  civilian  workers. 
Under  the  bill  white-collar  workers  will 
not  receive  comparabihty  until  1969. 

Of  course,  nothing  is  provided  for  the 
miUtary.  The  House  will  later  have  to 
decide  whether  to  treat  the  military  in 
the  manner  of  the  postal  worker  or  the 
other  white-collar  worker.  Certainly  I 
am  not  suggesting  any  reduction  for  post- 
al employees,  for  which  I  have  the  high- 
est regard,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  should 
treat  the  classified  worker,  the  Foreign 
Service  employee,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration employee  and  others  as  fairly 
as  we  treat  the  postal  employee. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Congress  deter- 
mined a  policy  that  Government  em- 
ployees should  have  pay  and  working 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  private 
industry.  And  I  believe  in  this  principle 
of  comparability.  In  the  interest  of  equi- 
ty to  all  employees,  I  shall  propose  a 
straight  6-percent  increase  for  all  em- 
ployees for  this  fiscal  year,  the  same  5- 
percent  increa.se  for  next  year,  as  is  be- 
ing afforded  for  the  postal  workers,  and 
necessary  adjustments  to  realize  compa- 
rability in  April  of  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  last  week  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  for  Person- 
nel. Mr.  Robert  J.  Murphy,  testified  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senlce 
Committee  of  the  other  body  regarding 
this  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  quote  from 
page  9  of  his  prepared  text : 

The  single  most  glaring  difference  is  its 
preferential  treatment  for  Postal  employees. 
Postal  employees  are  given  an  average  in- 
crease of  6  percent  under  the  schedule  to 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pay  period  in  October,  while  employees  in  the 
other  statutory  pay  systems  are  given  4.5  per- 
cent as  recommended  by  the  President.  I 
know  of  no  logical  justification  for  this  dis- 
parity and  cannot  support  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  basic  principle  of  equal  pay. 
among  employees  under  the  various  Federal 
salary  systems,  for  equal  work. 

Also  testifying  before  the  other  body, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Mr.  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  re- 
ferred to  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
in  the  House  and  stated : 

The  first  and  most  Important  reservation 
Is  with  respect  to  the  6  percent  Increase  pro- 
posed for  postal  employees,  followed  in  1968 
by  a  flat  guarantee  of  another  5  percent, 
neither  of  which  would  apply  to  other  Fed- 
eral workers.  There  is  no  rational  basis  for 
discriminatory  treatment,  even  temporarily. 
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between  postal  employees  and  all  other  per- 
sonnel, military  and  ctvlUan. 

He  added  that  postal  salaries  have  al- 
ready increased  over  the  last  20  years 
significantly  more  than  general  sched- 
ule salaries.  In  1945,  city  carrier  salaries 
were  sUghtly  lower  than  those  for  GS-4, 
then  CAF-4.  They  caught  up  with  and 
generally  moved  ahead  of  GS-4,  and  in 
1962  PFS-4  was  linked  with  GS-5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  chief 
spokesmen  for  the  administration.  They 
recognize  the  unfairness  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  even  though  they  are  arguing 
for  a  straight  4.5-percent  pay  raise. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  time,  I 
will  reserve  comments  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  6-percent  across-the-board 
increase  rather  than  the  straight  4^2- 
percent  increase  until  the  amendment  is 
offered. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  the  committee  staff  has  pre- 
pared the  amendment  under  instructions 
to  provide  for  identical  treatment  of  all 
civilian  workers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  3  min- 
utes I  cannot  discuss  any  of  the  details 
of  this  bill.  Despite  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  leveled,  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  this  is  the  best 
rate  bill  of  the  last  10,  15,  or  20  years, 
and  this  is  the  best  pay  bill  I  have  been 
associated  with  during  my  7  years  on  this 
committee. 

They  are  both  sound  and  forward  look- 
ing, and  they  meet  the  problems  we  face, 
and  they  do  it  in  a  responsible  manner. 
The  committee  has  been  criticized  to- 
day and  will  be  criticized  tomorrow, 
when  amendments  will  be  offered  about 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  and  the 
alleged  favored  treatment  for  some  of 
tiie  second-  and  third-class  people.  I  first 
want  to  pay  a  Uttle  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Olsen  of  Montana  and  his  sub- 
committee. They  were  diligent  and  have 
produced  a  sound  bill. 

To  take  just  one  example,  if  those 
who  complain  about  second-class  mail 
will  look  at  the  table  at  the  top  of  page 
17,  they  will  find  the  highest  cost  cover- 
age in  that  category  since  1926  will  go 
into  effect  if  this  bill  is  passed,  if  the 
committee's  recommendations  as  to  sec- 
ond-class mail  are  passed.  The  magazines 
are  not  very  happy  about  this.  They  do 
not  think  they  have  been  coddled  or 
that  they  have  gotten  any  very  big  break 
out  of  the  committee. 

If  we  look  at  the  same  table  on  the 
top  of  page  17,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk 
about  third-class  mail  and  great  fa- 
voritism shown  them,  the  third-class 
mailers  do  not  feel  they  have  been  shown 
great  favoritism.  If  we  run  down  the 
column  for  third-class  mail,  you  will  find 
highest  cost  coverage  in  that  class  since 
1926  will  go  into  effect  after  passage  of 
this  bill. 

So  this  committee  has  done  a  responsi- 
ble job  on  rates.  I  will  be  opposed  to  the 
Hechler  amendment  as  well  as  any 
amendment  which  will  retreat  from  the 
position  of  the  committee,  which  is  about 


as  fair  and  tough  as  third-class  mailers 
can  absorb.  It  will  bring  that  class  up 
essentially  to  100  percent  of  coverage, 
and  that  is  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  pay  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Every  year  we  have  these 
annual  hassles  about  salaries.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  better  system.  We 
are  shot  at  from  all  sides. 

In  this,  we  really  deal  with  three 
forces.  We  deal  with  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, who  have  families  to  feed  and 
children  to  educate  and  all  of  their  prob- 
lems, and  they  see  things  a  little  bit 
differently  sometimes  than  others  do. 
They  have  serious  problems  and  we  listen 
to  them.  We  deal  with  an  administration 
which  always  has  problems  of  budget  or 
inflation  or  priorities,  and  they  are  not 
always  too  happy  about  what  we  do  or 
want  to  do.  Then,  we  deal  with  tax- 
payers— and  I  am  one  myself — who  will 
have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  whatever 
decisions  are  made  by  the  committee  and 
ratified  by  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  please 
some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time- 
but  in  this  case  we  often  cannot  please 
anybody.  But  we  have  done  our  best. 
We  have  done  our  best,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  piece  of  salary  legislation  that 
this  House  and  Congress  can  be  proud  of. 
because  it  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  redeem  the  pledge  of  comparability 
which  this  Congress  made  many  years 
ago.  This  Congress  gave  a  promissor>' 
note  to  the  Federal  employees  in  1962. 
We  said  to  them.  "We  will  pay  you  com- 
parable salaries."  but  for  5  long  years 
the  Federal  employees  have  waited  for 
this  promise  to  be  kept.  Each  year  there 
was  inflation,  or  guidelines,  or  this  or 
that,  and  we  did  not  do  anything  about 
it.  In  this  bill  we  take  care  of  it. 

This  is  a  full  comparability  bill.  We  do 
it  in  three  stages  in  order  to  take  into 
account  the  problems  the  administration 
has  and  the  problems  the  country  has 
this  year  with  the  huge  deficit.  But  this 
will  be  written  into  law  and  we  can  say 
to  the  Federal  employees,  "The  promise 
has  been  redeemed.  It  is  written  into 
law."  This  three-phase  pay  raise  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  pay  raise. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  we 
have  6  percent  in  the  first  phase  for  the 
postal  employees  and  4.5  percent  in  the 
first  phase  for  classified  employees.  Let 
me  tell  you  why  we  had  to  do  this.  It  is 
part  of  this  delicate  compromise  I  have 
been  describing.  W^e  had  to  do  this  be- 
cause it  was  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  220  Members  of  the  House 
introduced  bills  saying  the  postal  people 
were  entitled  to  reclassification.  It  was 
obvious  unless  we  did  a  little  bit  of  re- 
classification, the  committee  decision  we 
reached  was  going  to  be  overturned  on 
the  House  floor.  So  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  the  1.5  percent  in  this 
first  phase  is  reclassification — not  much 
reclassification,  but  it  Is  a  step  toward 
reclassification. 

In  the  second  and  third  steps,  the  clas- 
sified people,  who  do  not  get  as  much  of 
a  raise  and  as  much  attention  in  the 
first  phase,  will  be  taken  care  of,  and 
they  will  be  brought  to  full  comparabil- 
ity. These  are  people  who  by  and  large 


are  in  the  upper  grades  and  can  afford 
to  wait. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thompson!. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill,  of  course,  is  a  com- 
promise bill.  I  certainly  support  the  mar- 
riage we  have  between  the  rate  bill  and 
the  pay  bill. 
I  do  this  for  several  reasons. 
One  is  I  feel  that  the  Post  Office  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  more  than  a  4*2- 
ptrcen*  pay  increase  and  without  the 
marriage  there  is  a  danger  of  a  veto. 
Frankly,  I  would  have  liked  to  see  this 
come  about  through  reclassification  but 
this  did  not  work  out. 

The  reclassification  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  spoke  about  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  which  more  than  200 
Members  introduced  bills  to  bring 
about — I  happened  not  to  be  one  of 
them,  although  I  support  the  concept 
and  believe  it  needs  to  be  done — was  not 
reclassification  in  its  entirety.  It  was  re- 
classification of  the  lower  levels. 

The  reason  is,  quite  simply,  that  the 
postal  employees  in  the  lower  levels  are 
underpaid,  and  they  are  underpaid  by 
more  than  any  6  percent. 

It  may  surprise  some  Members  to 
learn  that  it  takes  a  Post  Office  em- 
ployee, a  clerk  or  a  carrier,  about  13 
years  to  make  as  much  money  as  a  bus 
driver  in  Washington,  D.C.,  makes  the 
first  day  he  goes  to  work.  After  20  or  21 
years  he  will  make  about  $7,200  a  year. 
In  my  own  city  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  last 
year  there  were  more  than  5,000  exams 
given  for  Post  Office  employees.  Less 
than  10  percent,  or  fewer  than  500  peo- 
ple, passed  those  particular  exams.  Why 
was  this?  Why  did  fewer  than  500  out 
of  5,000  pass?  The  exam  is  not  that  diffi- 
cult. The  reason  is,  quite  simply,  that  the 
pay  being  given  to  carriers  and  clerks  is 
inadequate  to  attract  the  personnel 
needed  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
We  have  one  of  the  most  efficient 
postal  services  anywhere  in  the  world. 
If  we  take  the  total  mail  volume  we  have, 
and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  employ- 
ees, the  average  employee  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  United  States 
handles  approximately  twice  as  much  as 
is  handled  by  employees  of  any  of  the 
postal  services  in  Europe. 

The  committee  has  done  a  good  job. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  it  in  its  entirety. 
There  are  many  changes  I  would  like  to 
see.  There  will  be  amendments  I  shall 
certainly  support. 

Tliere  is  one  thing  I  am  very  firmly  in 
favor  of,  which  is  that  the  postal  em- 
ployees, particularly  those  in  the  low- 
grades,  deserve  and  are  entitled  to  more 
than  the  4'2-Percent  raise  the  President 
proposed.  In  fact,  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  our  rwstal  service  and  provide 
the  service  for  business  that  we  should 
provide,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  that 
we  do  pro\'ide  at  least  this  6-percent 
increase. 

As  to  the  so-called  subsidies  which  are 
provided  here,  which  have  been  talked 
about,  people  say,  "Let  us  not  have  a 
postal  deficit."  Frankly,  I  support  the 
concept  that  all  classes  of  mall  should 
pay  their  fair  share.  I  believe  this  is  only 
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just  and  reasonable.  But  I  consider  it 
totally  wrong  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
penalize  the  employees  by  not  paying 
them  adequate  wages. 

It  is  simply  not  fair  or  just  that  we 
should  penalize  the  employees  of  the 
postal  service  by  saying  that  there  is  a 
postal  deficit  and,  "We  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  pay  you  a  decent  wage, 
because  the  rates  as  established  by  this 
Congress  are  too  low.  and  we  are  not  es- 
tablishing for  .second-class  mail  a  rate 
which  pays  at  least  50  percent  of  its 
cost." 

I  grant  that  it  is  not  popular  to  propose 
higher  rates  for  second-class  mail.  Those 
are  the  rates  for  the  newspapers  and  the 
magazines,  the  people  who  are  going  to 
determine  the  publicity  you  will  get  and 
I  will  get  to  be  reelected. 

But  I  feel  that  we  are  going  to  have  to, 
at  some  time,  come  face  to  face  with  this 
problem,  and  certainly  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
employees  to  say,  "'We  have  got  a  deficit 
and  you  cannot  have  a  raise." 

If  we  have  a  deficit  and  the  people  are 
doing  the  work,  then  the  second-class 
rate  should  be  raised. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Johnson  1,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  rising  today  because  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates.  I  am  also 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation.  I,  too,  attended  all  of 
the  hearings.  When  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Rates  was  not  sitting  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  was  sitting. 
We  started  early  in  May  and  we  have 
kept  going  ever  since  to  the  month  of 
October.  So  this  problem  has  received 
tremendous  study  by  all  of  the  subcom- 
mittees and  finally  by  the  main  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  what  were  we  faced  with  on 
postal  rates?  We  were  faced  with  this  so- 
called  cost-ascertainment  report,  where- 
in first-class  mail  was  indicated  as  pay- 
ing 103  percent  of  its  way,  second-class 
mail  29.3  percent  and  third-class  mail 
61.2  percent  and  fourth-class  mail 
roughly  100  percent. 

The  bill  that  we  considered  in  our 
markup  sessions,  after  we  held  the  hear- 
ings, was  a  subcommittee  print  which 
had  no  number  on  it.  What  did  it  do  with 
regard  to  second-class  mail?  It  made 
some  23  percent  raise  in  second-class 
mail,  which  would  take  effect  at  once, 
the  same  as  on  third-class  mail.  Per- 
sonally, after  having  heard  the  testi- 
mony, I  felt  that  that  was  unfair  to  the 
magazine  people  and  the  newspapers  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  their  subscriptions 
have  been  taken  many  years  in  advance. 
I  am  the  one  who  made  the  motion  in 
the  subcommittee  that  second-class  mail 
rates  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  3 
years.  The  subcommittee  sustained  that. 
This  also  prevailed  in  the  full  committee. 
I  thought  surely  when  we  got  to  third- 
class  mail  some  32  percent  increase  on 
third-class  mail  would  rightfully,  hon- 
estly, and  fairly  be  phased  out  over  a  3- 
jear  period  also,  just  as  the  second- 
class.  However,  lo  and  behold,  the  long 
arm  of  somebody  reached  into  that  com- 


mittee and,  while  seemingly  at  first  we 
had  support  for  phasing  out  the  rates  on 
third-class  mail,  suddenly  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  froze,  and 
today  we  are  facing  you,  in  my  opinion, 
with  an  unfair  discrimination,  that  is  to 
say,  third-class  mail  is  going  to  take 
their  rates  all  in  one  fell  swoop  whereas 
second-class  mail  is  allowed  to  phase  out 
over  3  years.  Is  that  fair? 

Do  not  get  me  wTong  in  this.  I  am  not 
saying  that  it  is  wrong  that  second-class 
mail  be  allowed  to  take  their  increase 
over  a  3-year  period,  because  they  have 
problems,  but  as  we  studied  the  third- 
class  mail  problem  and  saw  the  detailed 
work  they  do  in  preparing  the  mail  and 
their  contribution  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  and  as  we  saw  the  wrapping  and 
the  sorting  and  the  bagging  and  the 
other  jobs  they  do,  it  certainly  seemed 
fair  that  32-percent  raise  in  third-class 
mail  rates  should  be  phased  out  over  the 
same  period  of  time  as  the  second-class 
mail. 

I  want  to  be  fair  here.  I  want  to  see 
the  32-percent  increase  come  into  full 
force  within  3  years.  In  my  opinion,  the 
third-class  mail  then  will  be  paying  100 
percent  of  its  way. 

I  am  also  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation.  We  gave  that  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  study  also.  Yes,  we 
studied  H.R.  7  and  the  postal  workers 
rightfully  wanted  to  be  raised  from  levels 
4  to  5.  I  told  some  of  the  people  who 
came  to  my  ofBce  to  see  me  that  if  the 
Classification  Committee,  after  due  delib- 
eration, and  the  full  committee  after 
full  deliberation  and  study  released  to 
this  floor  H.R.  7  or  a  bill  just  like  it.  I 
would  support  it,  and  that  many  of  us 
would  support  it.  I  did  not  support  a 
facsimile  or  watered  down  version  of 
H.R.  7  in  the  subcommittee  which  I  felt 
was  hastily  drawn.  I  do  favor  the  Udall 
bill  which  we  have  here  today  on  the 
floor  before  us. 

What  does  that  do?  It  creates  a  new 
level  5  for  those  who  wanted  it,  but  it  is 
not  a  full  level  5.  It  is  about  a  4.6. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  average  let- 
ter carrier  and  postal  clerk  who  might  be 
in  level  4  but  in  step  7  today  has  a  salary 
of  $6,387  a  year.  Under  this  bill  his 
salary  will  be  $7,117  next  year.  This  is 
an  increase  of  S730.  Perhaps  it  should 
better  be  said  that  if  the  Classification 
Committee  can  study  the  problem  of  the 
postal  workers  and  study  H.R.  7  and 
bring  a  bill  here  in  front  of  this  commit- 
tee which  is  feasible  and  sound  and 
within  the  realm  of  the  budget  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  I  am  sure  most  of 
us  will  support  it. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  D.^N1ELS]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  1- 
minute  allocation  of  time  is  hardly 
enough  during  which  to  really  go  into 
the  details  of  this  bill.  However.  I  do 
rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  amendments  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  truly  a  credit 
to  all  of  our  committee  members  and 
particularly  to  our  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuLSKi],  as  well  as  to  our  subcommittee 
chairmen,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 


[Mr.  Olsen],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  really,  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  tribute  to  their  unselfish  dedica- 
tion, their  perseverance  and  their  con- 
cern for  Federal  employees  and  the 
postal  sei-vice. 

Both  subcommittee  chairmen  appeared 
here  today  and  displayed  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  their  ability  and  their 
knowledge  on  two  very  important  facets 
of  the  bill,  the  postal  rate  increases  and 
the  proposed  increase  in  compensation, 
which  have  been  merged  into  one  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  this  is  a  good  bill  and  by  far 
the  best  and  most  realistic  and  the  fair- 
est to  all  concerned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  the  rate  of  compensation  for  our 
postal  employees  as  well  as  for  our  clas- 
sified employees  were  larger.  The  salarj' 
increases  in  title  II  surely  are  small 
enough  recognition  of  the  dedicated 
services  of  our  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  supix)rt  this  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RuppEl. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  risen  in  support  of 
H.R.  7977.  I  am  particularly  impres,?ed 
with  the  suggestion  and  argimaents  that 
the  two  bills  be  combined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  today 
we  are  considering  a  number  of  worth- 
while proposals — w-hether  they  be  urban 
renewal,  slum  clearance,  whether  they 
be  aid  to  Appalachia  or  further  endeav- 
ors with  reference  to  the  Great  Lakes 
programs — most  of  which  have  had  to  be 
discarded  because  of  the  deficit  with 
which  we  are  faced  and  the  addition  to 
that  predicted  .S29  billion  deficit  further 
programs  would  entail. 

Certainly,  if  w-e  are  going  to  pass  a 
measure  which  calls  for  substantial  pay 
increases  as  well  as  facility  moderniza- 
tion, we  have  to  raise  the  rates  with 
which  to  pay  for  these  services  to  our 
society. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  pay  portion 
of  the  bill  is  a  very  wise  one.  I  think  it 
does  justice  to  the  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department 
who  have  been  promised  comparability 
since  1962  and  who.  under  this  bill  will 
finally  be  granted  comparability  in  1969 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the 
postal  employees  will  receive  a  more  sub- 
stantial wage  increase,  than  that  which 
is  proposed  for  the  general  service 
employees. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  people  have  been  stratified  for  a 
great  many  years  at  levels  4  and  5,  and 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  gain  stature 
in  the  postal  service  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
postal  workers  are  frozen  at  level  4,  for 
the  ir.ost  part,  for  their  entire  lives. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  In  effect:  yes.  They  are 
very  limited  in  their  opportunities  to 
get  ahead.  They  do  not  have  a  challeng- 
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ing  career  in  the  postal  service  based 
upon  past  operations  of  the  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  GS  people,  while 
they  are  going  to  receive  a  4.5-percent 
increase  now.  will  also  receive  an  increase 
next  year,  and  then  a  further  increase 
which  will  bring  them  full  comparability 
in  1969.  a  comparability  which,  after  all, 
has  been  promised  to  these  employees 
and  stated  as  the  intent  of  the  act  of 
1962. 

R.egrettably,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rates 
had  to  be  increased  in  first-,  second- 
and  third-class  mail.  I  am  very  sorrj', 
and  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  second- 
and  third-class  rate  increases  were  not 
identical  in  timing  and  percentage.  There 
is  little  reason  to  increase  third-class 
mail  so  much  at  one  time  and  give 
second-class  mail,  which  is  enjoying 
almost  a  70-percent  subsidy,  3  years  in 
which  to  pay  projected  increases. 

In  summation,  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  compromise 
of  the  proposals  brought  befor^  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  I  should  compliment  the  com- 
mittee also  in  adopting  some  Republican 
fiscal  responsibility  because  certainly  the 
bill  allots  the  postal  deficit  of  over  $1 
billion.  On  the  other  hand,  after  public 
service  it  is  somewhat  less  than  $600  mil- 
lion. The  gain  in  the  next  several  years 
of  income  over  the  pay  proposals  of  the 
bill  will  be,  I  believe,  over  $200  million 
in  1968,  over  $200  million  again  in  1969. 
and  a  little  less  than  that  figure  in  1970. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  genetleman 
from  Michigan. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  increases 
in  revenue  will  more  than  offset  the  pay 
increases,  will  provide  funds  for  reduc- 
ing the  postal  deficit,  and  wUl  provide 
additional  fimds  for  modernization  and 
for  bringing  the  type  of  improved  postal 
service  that  we  should  and  must  bring 
to  the  American  public. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  second-  and 
third-class  increases  were  not  the  same, 
and  that  the  timing  of  these  increases  is 
not  identical,  but  I  believe  it  is  even  more 
regrettable  we  are  not  bringing  out  legis- 
lation to  take  politics  out  of  postmaster 
appointments.  I  know  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers feel  the  same  way,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  will  join  me  and  other  people  in 
eliminating  this  political  injustice  from 
our  American  scene. 

Yes,  I  do  believe  one  of  the  great  crimes 
in  the  postal  service  is  that  the  post- 
masters, however  qualified  and  dedicated 
they  are.  and  other  people  appointed 
through  politics,  deny  the  regular  em- 
ployees in  the  Postal  Service  the  oppor- 
tunity of  promotion,  the  opportunity  to 
move  into  responsibile  and  supervisory 
positions.  This  imquestionably  has  re- 
duced the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
postal  service,  and  certainly  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Hanley]. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  here  today  about 
marriage  and  divorce,  two  subjects 
which  are  totally  unrelated  to  the  issue 


under  deliberation.  I,  for  one.  have  not 
exactly  been  happy  with  this,  I  would 
have  preferred  separate  consideration  of 
rates  and  pay  as  the  members  know,  but 
in  all  fairness  and  to  be  factual,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  through  the  introduction 
of  the  Corbett  amendment.  The  net  re- 
sult here  is  a  bill  which  I  believe  is  a 
good  one,  thanks  to  the  astuteness  of 
Chairman  Udall  and  Chairman  Olsen 
and  their  committees,  who  I  believe  have 
come  forth  with  a  bill  that  suits  the  pur- 
pose in  an  excellent  fashion,  so  far  as 
pay  and  rates  are  concerned,  under  pre- 
vailing circumstances. 

I  further  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  exists  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  classification  and  pay. 
And  the  responsibility  of  this  particular 
committee— and  I  refer  to  the  Committee 
on  Compensation — was  to  come  up  with 
a  pay  bill  and  not  a  classification  bill. 
Classification  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
long-range  stuiv.  I  will  say  with  respect 
to  H.R.  7.  and  I  commend  those  who 
sponsored  it,  because  through  it  they 
have  focused  attention  upon  many  in- 
equities which  exist  in  our  classification 
and  postal  field  systems. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Position  Classification,  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman,  to  go  in  depth  on  this 
matter  and  eliminate,  hopefully,  all  of 
the  inequities  which  exist  in  the  classi- 
fication system  and  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice. Bear  in  mind  that  the  efforts  of  this 
particular  subcommittee  were  last  paral- 
leled about  20  years  ago — back  in  1945. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  water  over 
the  dam  in  the  interim,  many  aspects  of 
the  system  are  now  inadequate  and  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  we 
of  the  Position  Classification  Subcom- 
mittee intend  to  do  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  iii  favor 
of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7977,  a  biU 
to  adjust  certain  postal  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  particular,  my  re- 
marks will  be  addressed  to  title  II,  Fed- 
eral salar>'  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7977  represents  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  postal  rates 
consistent  with  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
public  and  the  Post  Office  Department, 
for  Federal  pay  rates  that  are  equiUble 
and  due  the  2  million  Federal  em- 
ployees that  carry  out  the  many  func- 
tions of  Government,  approved  and  fund- 
ed by  the  Congress. 

Both  the  postal  rate  and  pay  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  7977.  as  reported  to  the 
House,  were  developed  and  recommend- 
ed after  long  and  full  hearings  by  the  re- 
sponsible subcommittees.  In  my  opinion, 
they  represent  the  best  possible  proposals 
that  could  be  brought  before  the  House 
for  its  consideration  and  action  on  these 
matters.  I  believe  that  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Rate  and  the  Compensation 
Subcommittees  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  deserve  the 
commendation  and  thanks  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  the  pubUc, 
and  Federal  employees  for  the  outstand- 
ing jobs  they  did.  As  you  know,  all  mem- 


bers of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  were  under  tremendous  pres- 
sures from  all  sides  by  those  interested 
in  the  various  pay  and  postal  rates  under 
consideration.  Yet,  with  all  of  those  pres- 
sures they  have  brought  to  the  House  a 
bill  which  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

The  pay  provisions  contained  in  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  as  contained 
in  title  II  of  the  bill  before  us  are  de- 
serving of  special  comment.  Many  bills 
were  introduced  which  would  have  in- 
creased the  pay  of  Federal  employees. 
Some  would  have  given  increases  to  all 
employees,  others  were  designed  to  in- 
crease the  classifications  of  some  em- 
ployees but  contained  no  increases  in 
pav  or  classification  for  other  employees, 
and  practically  all  of  them  were  more 
costly  than  H.R.  7977. 

The  Position  Classification  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
full  hearings  on  H  R.  7  and  related  bills. 
Over  200  Members  of  the  House  intro- 
duced companion  bills  to  H.R.  7  which 
proposed  to  reclassify  only  the  first  four 
levels  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  and  pro- 
vide other  benefits  for  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice employees.  H.R.  7  would  not  have 
provided  any  increases  for  the  one  and 
one-half  million  employees  outside  the 
Postal  Field  Service,  and  postal  em- 
ployees would  not  have  received  equal 
treatment  imder  the  bill.  The  estimated 
increase  in  payroll  cost  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  alone  under  H.R.  7 
would  have  been  $672  million. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  7977  which  would  pro- 
vide substantial  pay  increases  to  over 
two  million  employees  will  cost  $628.8 
million  for  this  fiscal  year.  Under  H.R. 
7977  all  Federal  employees  whose  salaries 
are  fixed  by  statute  except  Members  of 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  will 
receive  pay  increases  this  year.  Also  this 
bill  will  put  into  effect  for  the  first  time 
the  principle  of  comparability  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1962  but  never  effected 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress.  The 
principle  of  comparability  is  sound  pay 
policy  for  the  Federal  Government.  It 
provides  that  the  pay  for  Federal  jobs 
shall  be  fixed  at  rates  comparable  to 
those  paid  in  private  business  for  jobs  of 
the  same  difficulty  and  responslbihty. 

To  recruit  and  retain  the  highly  quali- 
fied employees  needed  to  carrj-  on  the  in- 
creasingly complex  and  technical  func- 
tions of  government  and  to  maintain  its 
high  standard  of  service  to  the  public, 
the  Federal  Government  has  to  compete 
with  private  business  and  State  and  local 
governments  for  its  personnel.  By  not 
bringing  its  salaries  into  line  with  those 
of  its  -competitors,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  discriminating  against 
itself  in  recruiting  and  retaining  the  best 
qualified  employees.  This  policy,  as  any 
btxsinessman  will  agree,  is  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

To  meet  its  competition  for  qualified 
personnel,  the  Federal  Gtovernment  must 
pay  salaries  comparable  to  those  paid  by 
its  competitors.  The  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  public,  agree  but  we  are 
not  doing  it.  We  are  not  doing  it  because 
in  the  past  the  cost  of  bringing  Federal 
salaries  up  to  those  of  private  business, 
and  our  other  competitors,  in  any  one 
year  has  been  said  to  be  too  high.  Title 
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n  of  H.R.  7977  overcomes  this  objec- 
tion. It  provides  for  full  comparability 
of  Federal  salaries  with  those  of  its  com- 
petitors in  private  business  in  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  provides  the  in- 
creases specified  in  the  bill  itself.  The 
second  and  third  stages  are  to  be  put  into 
effect  by  the  President  in  July  of  1968 
and  April  of  1969  on  the  basis  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics'  studies.  Only 
then  will  Federal  salaries  be  full>'  com- 
parable to  those  in  private  business. 

Bv  the  enactment  of  title  II.  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967.  the  Congress  wUl 
carry  out  its  commitment  to  pay  Fed- 
eral salaries  comparable  to  those  in 
private  business,  and  Federal  employees 
will  be  assured  of  fair  pay  for  their  jobs 
without  having  to  plead  with  and  pres- 
sure the  Congress  for  them. 

Adoption  of  H.R.  7977.  including  its 
provisions  for  salary  comparability,  will 
be  a  great  step  forward  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  high-quality  per- 
sonnel. Its  passage  will  provide  fair 
treatment  for  Federal  employees  and  an 
important  advance  in  pay  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  of  7977  includes 
another  significant  improvement  in  sal- 
ary administration.  Section  216  will  es- 
tablish a  quadrennial  commission  on  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  salaries. 
The  commission  proposed  by  section  216 
is  of  significance,  and  a  great  step  for- 
ward because  it  will  help  overcome  the 
compression  of  Federal  salaries  at  the 
top  levels. 

We  all  know  that  the  Congress  will  not 
fix  or  allow  the  salaries  of  top  Federal 
executives,  other  than  the  Cabinet  itself, 
to  reach  or  exceed  the  rates  paid  to  its 
members.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  the 
pay  of  the  top  career  positions  being  held 
at  levels  which  are  nowhere  nearly  com- 
parable with  the  salaries  paid  in  indus- 
try and  business  for  jobs  of  comparable 
difficulty  and  responsibility. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
salaries  paid  at  aU  levels  in  all  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  hon- 
estly reflect  the  responsibilities  of  the 
positions  hivolved.  This  is  understand- 
able, but  in  terms  of  its  overall  respon- 
sibilities for  the  welfare  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  wrong. 

The  proposed  commission  would  study 
the  entire  top  salary  structure  every  4 
vears  and  recommend  appropriate  pay 
levels  and  relationships  between  and 
among  the  respective  offices  and  posi- 
tions and.  the  appropriate  pay  relation- 
ships between  such  offices  and  positions 
and  the  top  positions  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral schedule  pay  rates.  The  commis- 
sion's recommendations  would  then  be 
subject  to  consideration  and  action  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  This 
procedure  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  acceptable 
to  the  taxpayers  as  a  fair  and  equitable 
way  of  meeting  the  problem  of  paying 
their  top  public  servants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  our  colleague,  Mr.  Udall, 
chairman  of  the  comperisation  subcom- 
mittee, for  his  outstanding  work  in 
bringing  this  excellent  legislation  to  the 
House.  I  believe  the  pay  provisions  of 
title  II  of  HJl.  7977  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  important  to  come  before  it 
since  the  Classification  Act  and  Execu- 


tive Pay  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Classification  Act  in  1955.  It  of- 
fers each  of  us  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  bill  which  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
sound  pay  bills  ever  enacted. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  support  this 
outstanding  and  necessary  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Support  for  this  legislation  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  leadership  of  several 
postal  employee  associations  per  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams: 

Washington,  D.C.  Oct.  9, 1967. 
Hon.  James  M.  Hanlet. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  200,000  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  we 
request  that  you  support  title  2  of  H.R.  7977 
providing  for  postal  pay  increase  when  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration  this  week. 
Jerome  J.  Keating. 

President. 

Washington.  D.C,  October  10, 1967. 
Hon  James  M.  Hanley, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  more  than  320.000  post  office 
clerks  I  respectfully  request  and  strongly  urge 
your  support  of  an  early  and  substantial  sal- 
ary increase  for  postal  employees.  In  my  Judg- 
ment Title  Two  of  the  bill  H.R.  7977  repre- 
sents the  absolute  minimum  Increase  re- 
quired at  this  time  to  provide  a  small  measure 
of  jusUce  for  these  deserving  employees.  Your 
support  of  Title  Two  when  the  bill  H.R.  7977 
Is  considered  by  the  House  on  Tuesday  will  be 
sincerely  appreciated. 

E.  C.  Hallbeck, 
President.  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks. 

Washington.  D.C,  October  10, 1967. 
Hon,  James  M.  Hanley. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  sixty  two  thousand  regular  and  sub- 
stitute rural  letter  carriers  of  the  nation  are 
eagerly  anticipating  favorable  legislative  ac- 
tion on  pay  provisions  of  H.R.  7977  under  con- 
sideration on  behalf  of  these  dedicated  postal 
employees.  May  I  earnestly  seelt  your  support 
and  urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Carey  W.  Hh-liard, 
President,  National  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers Association. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  a  former  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BroyhillJ. 

Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  arguments  being  made 
today  pro  and  con  concerning  this  leg- 
islation are  the  same  arguments  we  have 
heard  over  and  over  again  whenever  the 
House  has  considered  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  postage  rates  or 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  are  creating  more 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning the  legislation  than  is  necessary. 
The  legislation  is  quite  simple,  and  if  it 
is  considered  in  its  proper  perspective  it 
should  be  noncontroversial. 

First,  let  us  talk  about  the  proposed 
increase  in  postage  rates.  No  one  wants 
to  pay  a  higher  postal  rate.  "We  find  ob- 
jections coming  from  businesses  and  in- 
dustries as  well  as  from  individual  users 
of  the  mail. 

Higher  postal  rates  are  particularly 
objectionable  at  this  time,  when  com- 
plaints regarding  the  postal  service  are 
greater  than  they  have  been  for  many 


years.  But  the  cost  of  providing  postal 
service  has  gone  up.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  paying  more  for  all  other  services 
and  benefits  they  receive.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  modernizing 
and  streamlining  the  postal  system  in 
keeping  with  this  age  of  modernization. 
The  use  of  the  mails  has  been  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds — at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  postage  rates  have 
increased.  In  fact,  there  are  80  billion 
pieces  of  mail  going  through  the  system 
this  year  as  compared  with  25  billion 
pieces  30  years  ago.  In  other  words,  the 
volume  is  three  times  greater.  So,  if  we 
fail  to  modernize  our  postal  system,  the 
service  will  deteriorate  to  the  point  that 
action  will  be  demanded  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  question,  then,  seems  to  be  not 
whether  or  not  our  postal  system  must  be 
modernized,  but  who  should  pay  for  the 
increases  in  costs.  The  Congress  in  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  answered  that 
question  when  it  was  decided  that  postal 
revenues  should  approximately  equal  the 
costs  of  the  postal  service.  In  other  words, 
the  users  of  the  mail  would  pay  for  the 
service. 

■Who  else  is  there  to  pay  for  this  serv- 
ice? The  U.S.  taxpayers? 

Well,  if  the  taxpayers  are  to  pay  for  the 
costs,  how  should  the  costs  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  taxpayers? 

As  you  know,  we  are  continuously 
studying  more  equitable  means  of  dLs- 
tributing  the  tax  load.  Obviously  the 
most  equitable  way  of  distributing  costs 
among  the  taxpayers  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  use  of  the  mail  by  the  tax- 
payers— which  gets  us  back  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  patrons  of  the  mails 
who  shotild  pay  the  costs  of  the  service. 
You  can  call  postage  rates  a  tax  or  a 
payment  for  ser\'ices.  You  can  call  postal 
operations  a  governmental  service,  a 
business  or  a  fringe  benefit.  As  the  say- 
ing goes,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet. 

Since  the  facts  of  increased  costs  and 
need  for  modernization  cannot  be 
changed  by  changing  the  name,  the  in- 
creases must  be  paid  for.  It  is  inequitable 
to  pass  the  cost  of  today's  mail  service  on 
to  future  generations  by  deficit  financing. 
Insistence  that  the  postal  service  be 
self-supporting  is  not  without  precedent 
in  Government  operations.  The  Federal 
highway  program,  for  example,  is  paid 
for  out  of  a  trust  fund  created  by  an 
excise  tax  on  gasoline;  the  services  pro- 
vided to  airports  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  are  paid  for  from  the  avia- 
tion fuel  tax;  and  of  course,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  always  been 
self-supporting.  I  feel  strongly  that 
whenever  possible  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
service  should  be  required  to  pay  for 
services  received. 

We  will  have  a  deficit  this  year  in  the 
operation  of  the  postal  service  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.2  billion.  This  deficit 
wUl  exist  without  increasing  postal  sala- 
ries. The  bill  before  us  provides  a  modest 
increase  in  postal  rates  in  the  amount 
of  $884  million.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
but  it  is  the  result  of  a  compromise.  We 
can  never  come  to  100  percent  agreement 
on  how  costs  or  charges  for  postal  service 
should  be  allocated  among  various  classes 
of  mail.  But  it  is  still  the  best  bargain 
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in  the  world  today,  and  this  rate  increase 
biU  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward making  the  postal  service  self- 
supporting. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  salary 
increases  for  our  Federal  employees, 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  charging  that 
salary  increases  will  increase  the  cost 
of  Governnient.  and  are  asking  how  we 
can  support  this  salary-  increase  if  we 
are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  reduce  the 
pending  $30  billion  Federal  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

My  response  is  that  it  is  not.  and  I 
repeat,  not.  salar>'  increase  which  will 
increase  the  cost  of  Government.  It  is 
the  cost  of  living,  infiation.  that  is  re- 
quiring an  increase  in  pay  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  adding  of  new  and  costly  Fed- 
eral programs,  new  Federal  agencies  cre- 
ating 3  million  extra  Federal  jobs,  which 
has  increased  the  cost  of  Government. 

We  can  economize  by  reducing  and 
eliminating  some  of  these  wasteful  pro- 
grams and  the  added  number  of  Federal 
employees  who  must  administer  them. 
We  cannot  economize  by  paying  our  em- 
ployees substandard  wages. 

As  a  businessman  for  a  number  of 
years  before  coming  to  Congress  I 
learned  that  trying  to  pay  bargain  base- 
ment wages  to  employees  is  false  econ- 
omy. It  is  bad  management  to  think  that 
Federal  employees  should  work  for  less 
than  they  can  get  in  comparable  jobs 
outside  Government.  We  are  going  to  get 
exactly  what  we  pay  for,  either  in  buy- 
ing goods  or  services. 

The  Congress  officially  recognized  this 
fact  of  life  in  1962  when  it  was  decided 
that  Federal  employees  should  receive 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  that  it 
was  essential  that  Federal  salaries  and 
wages  be  comparable  with  wages  paid 
for  similar  skills  in  private  industry. 
That  was  5  years  ago.  We  have  not  yet 
obtained  our  objective,  but  the  bill  before 
us  today  provides  for  reaching  compara- 
bility by  April  of  1969.  It  provides  for  no 
more  than  what  we  agreed  was  essential 
5  years  ago  in  pursuit  of  good  and  sound 
personnel  management, 

I  represent  a  congressional  district 
which  includes  many  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  make  no  apologj'  for 
being  interested  in  their  welfare.  This  is 
consistent  with  good  representative 
government.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that 
my  position  on  this  legislation  is  in- 
consistent with  administrative  practices 
that  I  would  employ  if  I  were  in  private 
business  or  serving  as  a  member  of  a 
board  of  directors  in  a  large  private  in- 
dustry. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  to 
me  regarding  the  discrimination  between 
the  4'2  percent  immediate  increase  pro- 
vided for  classified  employees  and  the  6 
percent  immediate  increase  for  postal 
employees.  I  certainly  prefer  and  insist 
that  all  employees  be  treated  alike.  At 
the  same  time  I  recogiiize  the  give  and 
take  that  is  necessary  in  arriving  at  a 
compromise  in  the  legislative  process.  I 
recognize  also,  that  promotions  in  the 
postal  field  service  are  limited  in  com- 
parison to  promotional  opportunities  in 
the  classified  service.  The  postal  employ- 
ees have  done  an  excellent  job  of  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attention. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  three  steps 


in  the  salary  increases  provided  in  this 
bill,  and  that  in  due  course  both  classi- 
fied employees  and  postal  employees  will 
receive  equal  treatment.  And  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
a  further  increase  for  classified  em- 
ployees at  this  time  could  well  result  in 
no  increase  at  all  for  anyone.  Yet  this 
does  not  justify  the  discrimination  be- 
tween these  two  groups. 

I  repeat,  we  cannot  economize  by  fail- 
ing to  meet  competition  in  wages  and 
salaries  for  oiu-  own  employees.  Ob- 
viously we  cannot  economize  by  cutting 
salaries,  nor  can  we  economize  by  fail- 
ing to  pass  this  pending  legislation.  In- 
deed, failure  to  pass  this  legislation  may 
cost  us  a  great  deal  more  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  HechlerL 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  considering  this  bill 
today  in  entirely  different  economic  con- 
ditions from  those  that  prevailed  last 
April,  when  the  administration  proposed 
a  3.8  cents  per  piece  bulk  third-class 
rate.  We  are  in  an  entirely  different 
economic  ballgame.  The  conditions  are 
radically  different.  As  well  as  trying  to 
scrutinize  rigorously  expenditures  and 
appropriations,  we  have  to  look  very 
carefully  where  we  can  obtain  addi- 
tional revenues.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  my  amendment  to 
raise  the  third-class  bulk  commercial 
rate  to  4.5  cents.  This  and  other  in- 
creases proposed  in  the  amendment  I 
will  offer  will  bring  in  an  additional  S370 
million  a  year,  whereas  the  committee 
bill,  with  its  3.8-cent  third-class  rate,  wUl 
bring  in  only  $234  million  per  year.  This 
means  that  my  amendment  will  produce 
$136  million  of  additional  revenue  be- 
yond the  committee  bill. 

Comment  has  been  made  this  after- 
noon that  perhaps  the  committee  bill 
contains  a  rate  which  already  enables 
third-class  mail  to  pay  its  way.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to  point 
out  that  when  the  pay  raise  goes  into 
effect  in  this  pending  legislation,  this 
will  drive  down  the  cost  coverage  for 
third  class  as  well  as  other  classes  of 
mail.  On  the  5th  of  October  1967,  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Ralph 
Nicholson,  wrote  me  a  letter  indicating 
that  cost  coverage  when  including  the 
pay  rates  in  the  present  bill,  and  con- 
sidering ZIP  code  savings,  would  be  only 
91  percent  in  the  Hechler  amendment, 
which  sets  the  rate  at  4.5  cents.  Mr. 
Nicholson  computed  cost  coverage  for 
the  committee  rates  on  third-class  mail 
at  82  percent,  when  considering  both 
ZIP  code  savings  and  the  pay  raises  con- 
tained in  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  businessman  who 
buys  a  billboard  does  not  expect  to  get 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  when  he 
advertises  on  that  billboard.  Why.  then, 
must  he  be  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  when  he  advertises  through 
the  use  of  third-class  mail?  Is  it  fair  to 
talk  about  a  tax  increase  when  part  of 
that  tax  increase  would  be  used  to  sub- 
sidize third-class  mail  advertising? 

Third-class  advertisers  say  they  have 
a  $40  billion  a  year  Industry.  If  they  have 


a  $40  billion  a  year  industry,  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay 
their"  way  which  means  to  pay  what  It 
costs  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to  deliver  the 
mail  and  run  the  Department. 

The  annual  deficit  for  third-class 
mail  runs  $401  million.  My  amendment 
would  cut  tills  down  by  $370  million. 

My  speech  can  be  best  summarized  by 
Herblock's  cartoon  this  morning  depict- 
ing a  meek  postal  patron  buying  a  stamp. 
The  postal  clerk  is  giving  part  of  the  cus- 
tomers  money  to  a  ver>-  corpulent  char- 
acter labeled  "Junk  Mail  Users,"  and 
the  clerk  is  telling  the  customer. 
"Part  of  what  you  pay  is  for  what  you 
mail  and  part  is  for  what  he  mails  to 
you. ' 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  really  feels  that  that  is 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
I  do;  because  I  just  pointed  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  cost 
coverage  under  my  amendment  would  be 
only  91  percent.  Third-class  mail  is  now 
subsidized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  expand 
my  remarks  with  further  comments  on 
postal  rates  for  nonprofit  organizations. 
Sympathy  for  a  worthy  cause  is  a  good 
old  American  trait,  but  it  has  gone  hog- 
wild  in  the  setting  of  ridiculously  low 
postal  rates  for  churches,  charities  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations.  This  is  an 
area  which  Congress  has  long  regarded 
as  a  "sacred  cow.  "  In  advocating  a  more 
rational  approach  to  postal  rates.  I  have 
been  besieged  with  arguments  like  the 
following : 

"Would  you  penalize  your  poor  cotmtrj' 
churches,  struggling  to  mail  out  their 
weekly  church  bulletins?  How  can  the 
Little  Church  in  the  Wildwood  possibly 
survive  if  its  fund  drive  is  crippled  by 
higher  postal  rates?  Would  you  slap  the 
crippled  children  in  the  face?  Are  you 
against  the  community  chest?  What 
about  Father  Flanagan's  Boys  Town  and 
the  Christmas  seals?" 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  take  a 
cold,  hard  look  at  the  facts.  Third-class 
mail  was  established  as  a  special  category 
in  1928—39  years  ago.  In  the  past  39 
years,  the  rat«  for  bulk  mailings  of  non- 
profit organizations  have  gone  up  exact- 
ly one-fourth  cent,  from  1  cent  per 
piece  to  I'i  cents  per  piece.  In  sharp 
contrast,  over  the  same  39-year  pe- 
riod, first-class  rates  have  shot  up  from 
2  cents  to  5  cents.  First  class  rates,  in 
other  words,  have  already  increased  150 
percent  during  a  period  when  third-class 
nonprofit  rates  went  up  a  meager  25  per- 
cent. And  the  administration  bill  pro- 
poses a  further  increase  in  first-class 
rates  to  6  cents. 

■When  you  consider  that  nonprofit 
third-class  postal  rates  have  gone  up 
only  one-fourth  cent  in  the  last  39  years, 
contrast  this  with  the  prices  of  other 
items.  In  1928,  you  could  buy  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread  for  9  cents;  today,  the  cost 
is  about  22  cents.  In  1928.  you  could  have 
a  quart  of  milk  delivered  to  your  home 
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for  14  cents;  today,  the  price  is  doubled 
to  about  28  cents. 

HUCI    VOLTJMa    mCBEASK    IN     NONPROFIT    MAIL 

As  the  postal  rates  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations remained  extremely  low, 
more  and  more  nonprofit  organizations 
began  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion through  laiger  mailings.  These  or- 
ganizations now  account  for  17  percent 
of  all  bulk-rate  third-class  mail,  as  com- 
pared with  only  8  percent  in  1952.  In 
the  same  period,  the  volume  of  non- 
profit third  class  mail  has  shot  up  250 
percent— from  slightly  over  800  million 
pieces  to  nearly  2.9  billion  pieces  cf  bulk- 
rate  nonprofit  third-class  mail.  Now 
let  us  contrast  that  with  other  third-class 
mail.  During  the  same  period  since  1952. 
commercial  bulk-rate  third-class  mail 
increased  58  percent,  while  the  total  mail 
volume  was  going  up  52  percent  over  the 
same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  volume  increase  in 
third-class  mail,  many  new  organiza- 
tions appear  to  be  getting  in  under  the 
-nonprofit"  umbrella.  The  law  defines 
a  "qualified  nonprofit  organization"  as 
"religious,  educational,  scientific,  phil- 
anthropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans 
or  fraternal  organizations  or  associations 
not  organized  for  profit  and  none  of  the 
net  income  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  indi- 
vidual." 

Many  nonprofit  organizations  are  now- 
mailing  neckties,  pins,  souvenirs,  and 
other  items  for  which  they  are  seeking 
monetary  contributions.  A  number  of 
these  items  are  unsolicited.  The  in- 
creased volume  of  such  unsolicited  items 
slows  the  delivery  of  mail,  and  also  com- 
petes with  private  enterprise  firms  forced 
to  pay  higher  postal  rates. 

NONPROnr    RATES    SHOULD     BE     50     PERCENT    OF 
COMMERCIAL    RATES 

The  Postal  Pohcy  Act  of  1958,  which 
is  Public  Law  85-426,  states; 

Postal  rates  and  fees  shall  be  adjusted 
from  tUiie  to  time  as  may  be  required  to 
prodvice  the  amount  of  revenue  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  total  cost  of  op)eratlng 
the  postal  establishment  less  the  amount 
deemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  public  services. 

Title  n  Of  the  1958  act  also  prescribed 
that  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  for 
tlilrd-class  matter  mailed  In  bulk  by  non- 
profit organizations  should  be  50  percent 
of  the  charge  for  commercial  mailings. 
As  a  result,  when  the  commercial  third- 
class  bulk  rate  was  raised  from  2  to  2'^ 
cents  on  July  1,  I960,  the  rate  for  other 
nonprofit  organizations  went  up  from 
1  to  1'4  cents. 

But  in  1962.  when  the  rates  for  com- 
mercial mailings  were  raised  in  stages 
to  their  current  bulk-rate  level  of 
2'''a  cents,  the  bulk  rates  for  third-class 
mailings  remained  frozen  at  l'^  cents. 
In  addition,  the  1962  legislation  actually 
reduced  the  nonprofit  bulk  pound  rates 
by  about  40  percent.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  reducing  the  pound  rate  on 
circulars  mailed  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions from  16  cents  to  9  cents,  and  on 
nonprofit  books  and  catalogs  from  10 
cents  a  pound  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  ought  to  return 
to  the  policy  established  in  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958 — that  rates  for  non- 


profit organizations  should  be  50  percent 
of  the  rates  for  commercial  mailings. 
That  is  why  my  amendment  wiU  provide 
for  a  bulk  rate  of  2.25  cents  a  piece  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  4.5  cents 
a  piece  for  commercial  bulk  mailings. 

Several  critics  have  pointed  out  that 
percentagewise  the  rate  increases  for 
nonprofit  organizations  are  steeper  than 
for  commercial  organizations.  But  that 
is  only  because  these  rates  are  initially 
so  low.  As  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
very  fairly  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
on  May  9  before  the  House  Postal  Rates 
Subcommittee: 

Even  with  the  proposed  increases  such 
organizations  would  still  maintain  large  and 
valuable  postal  preferences.  Currently,  the 
public  service  cost  of  handling  nonprofit 
mail  exceeds  $200  milUon  yearly,  nearly  40 
pjercent  of  all  public  service  costs. 

ADVISORY    PANEL   ON    POSTAL   RATES 

In  1965,  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Postal 
Rates,  headed  by  former  Representative 
Robert  Ramspeck,  of  Georgia,  made 
some  very  pertinent  observations  on 
postal  rates  for  nonprofit  organizations: 

We  question  whether  these  subsidies 
should  be  intermingled  with  postal  rates.  If 
there  is  merit  In  these  subsidies,  they  should 
be  identified  and  Included  as  direct  payments 
from  the  budgets  on  the  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  overseeing  public  welfare  ac- 
tivities. Since  rate  policy  and  subsidies  are 
now  commingled,  the  Postmaster  General 
Is  in  a  position  that  compels  him  to  propose 
rat.es  based  on  extraordinary  welfare  consid- 
erations as  well  as  on  conventional  value-of- 
servlce  and  cost  criteria.  .  .  .  Funds  for  sub- 
sidles  should  be  provided  by  direct  appro- 
priations, to  the  agency  overseeing  the  wel- 
fare activity,  rather  than  as  a  hidden  cost 
in  the  postal  budget. 

Philosophically,  the  increasing  subsidy 
to  the  nonprofit  organizations  has  dis- 
turbed throughtful  students.  What  it 
means  is  that  the  general  taxpayer  is 
forced  to  pay  to  make  up  the  postal 
deficit  caused  by  causes  in  which  he  may 
not  believe.  "Why  should  I  he  taxed  to 
subsidize  someone  else's  religion?"  per- 
tinently asked  a  writer  from  Pittsburgh. 
The  question  well  might  be  raised  also 
whether  the  Post  Office  Department, 
with  the  prime  responsibility  of  deliver- 
ing the  mail  on  time — which  it  increas- 
ingly finds  difficult  to  accomplish  ef- 
ficiently and  speedily — should  also  be 
burdened  with  extending  assistance  to 
all  sorts  of  causes. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Representative  Gene  Snyder, 
a  few  months  ago  gave  me  a  packet  of 
junk  mail  he  had  received  from  one  of 
his  constituents,  T.  A.  Hamilton,  of  3709 
Hillsboro  Road,  Louisville,  Ky.  Over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  Mr.  Hamilton 
accumulated  packages  including  three 
neckties,  two  throat  lozenges,  a  plastic 
thermometer,  a  package  of  Christmas 
cards,  two  packets  of  name  and  address 
labels,  a  recipe  book,  a  gasoline  credit 
card,  numerous  catalogs  and  coupons, 
and  a  set  of  gvimmed  stickers  with 
prayers  printed  on  them. 

CHARITABLE    CONTRIBUTIONS    SHOtTLD    BB    FROM 
THE    HEART 

All  of  this  material  came  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton unsolicited,  and  most  of  it  came 
from  nonprofit  organizations  at  the  low 
nonprofit  third-class  postal  rates.  Many 


sent  articles  of  merchandise  and  asked 
for  a  contribution.  Mr.  Hamilton  prob- 
ably spoke  for  a  great  many  people  when 
he  said : 

I  have  nothing  against  charitable  organi- 
zations. However,  I  believe  that  our  giving 
to  such  organizations  should  come  from  the 
heart,  and  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
pressures  of  modern-day  merchandising. 

Under  the  current  rates,  it  is  really 
fantastic  what  and  how  much  a  nonprofit 
organization  can  mail.  Up  to  eight  pub- 
lications can  be  mailed  by  these  orga- 
nizations under  the  nonprofit  second- 
class  rates  for  as  little  as  1  penny.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  extra  charge  for 
long  hauls.  For  1  penny,  the  post  office 
will  take  these  eight  publications  mailed 
in  New  York  and  deliver  them  in  Hawaii. 

If  a  nonprofit  organization  wishes  to 
make  a  fund  solicitation  through  third- 
class  mail,  the  post  office  will  deliver 
four  fund  solicitation  letters  for  only  a 
nickel.  These  rates  have  been  the  same 
since  1962,  although  other  postal  rates 
were  raised  in  that  year. 

NEW  RATES  ON  NONPROFIT  ADVERTISING 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration bill  contains  new  language  to 
cover  nonprofit  publications  that  carrj' 
more  than  10  percent  advertising.  Tliere 
will  be  a  moderately  higher  rate  scaled 
upward  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
advertising  carried  by  these  publications. 
This  is  essentially  the  same  postage 
principle  which  has  long  been  applied  by 
Congress  for  commercial  publications. 
Yet  under  the  new  proposal,  nonprofit 
organizations  would  continue  to  receive 
huge  postage  concessions. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  looking  into 
the  problem  of  tax  exemptions  and  ad- 
vertising in  nonprofit  publications.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  curb  the  tax  exemptions  that 
permit  churches  and  other  charitable 
organizations  to  buy  up  firms  which  then 
operate  in  competition  with  taxpaying 
businesses.  I  believe  this  is  a  healthy  de- 
velopment, and  many  prominent  church 
officials  have  endorsed  these  moves. 

Tlie  postal  deficit  which  is  caused  by 
tliird-class  mail  sent  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations has  been  rising.  The  difference 
between  fully  allocated  costs  and  the 
revenues  received  from  nonprofit  third- 
class  mailings  was  $58  million  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  These  costs  rose  almost  62 
percent  in  3  years  for  a  total  of  $94 
million  In  fiscal  year  1966,  and  are  now 
estimated  to  be  running  at  a  rate  of 
about  $100  million  a  year.  The  deficit 
caused  by  second-class  nonprofit  mail- 
ings has  risen  to  about  $110  million  per 
year.  This  means  that  the  annual  deficit 
of  second-  and  third-class  nonprofit 
mailings  runs  over  $200  million  an- 
nually. Perhaps  this  could  be  labeled 
"How  To  Fail  in  Business  While  Really 
Trying." 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  the  Con- 
gress will  face  up  to  this  problem  direct- 
ly and  raise  the  rates  on  both  commer- 
cial and  nonprofit  mailings  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  but 
I  will  reserve  whatever  time  still  remains 
to  our  side. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  3 
minutes  to  tell  you  what  is  wrong  with 
this  bill,  and  it  will  be  pretty  hard  to  do 
it  in  3  minutes,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  bills  ever  to  hit  this  Congress.  I 
will  limit  my  comments  to  two  things. 

One  is,  we  are  getting  ready  to  get 
every  Member  of  Congress  defeated  for 
reelection,  because  we  are  raising  the 
flrst-class  rate  from  5  cents  to  6  cents, 
and  we  are  going  to  meddle  with  Aunt 
Minnie's  mail,  and  we  will  get  in  trouble. 
We  will  raise  $884  million— or  whatever 
the  figure  is— for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  we  are  not  giving  the  service 
to  the  people.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2  is,  we  are  getting  ready  to  dele- 
gate the  power  of  Congress  to  a  commis- 
sion and  then  they  can  sit  and  hammer 
us  over  the  head  from  now  on.  We  will 
delegate  power  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
Congressmen  and  Justices  and  executive 
members  of  the  Government  to  this  little 
nine-member  Commission,  three  of  them 
appointed  by  the  President  and  two  of 
them  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  When  they  get  to- 
gether, what  will  we  have?  They  will 
have  a  majority  of  five  on  the  Conmiis- 

sion. 

If  I  do  not  say  anything  else,  the  Mem- 
bers .should  remember  that,  and  take  this 
out  of  the  bill  or  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Htjnc.^teI  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7977. 

■Without  an  increase  in  postal  rates, 
the  Post  Office  deficit  this  year  will  be 
more  than  $1.2  bilUon.  Even  after  losses 
for  public  services  have  been  deducted 
from  this  deficit,  the  Post  Office  will 
spend  about  $600  million  more  than 
postal  revenues  will  bring  in. 

Under  the  Postal  Policy  Act,  an  im- 
balance of  this  magnitude  between  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  is  clearly  in- 
tolerable. Congress  can.  if  it  so  chooses. 
sit  back  and  permit  an  ever-rising  postal 
deficit  to  be  paid  from  general  tax  rev- 
enue. 

Congress  can  take  this  course.  But  It 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Postal  Policy 
Act.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation.  And  it  would  be  extremely 
harmful  to  the  Postal  Service. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  postal  def- 
icit, a  rate  adjustment  is  essential  to 
improved  postal  service.  A  tremendous 
postal  deficit  cannot  help  but  stand  as 
a  barrier  to  the  appropriation  of  desper- 
ately needed  funds  for  postal  moderniza- 
tion. 

The  Post  Office's  physical  plant  is  de- 
teriorating badly. 

The  Post  Office's  mail  processing  tech- 
niques must  be  brought  up-to-date 
through  the  purchase  of  modem,  high- 
speed mechanized  equipment. 

And  the  Post  Office's  spending  on  re- 
search and  engineering  must  be  sub- 
stantially increased. 

As  unpleasant  as  it  may  be.  Congress 
must  face  up  to  the  need  for  an  adjust- 
ment in  postal  rates.  We  must  do  so  not 
only  because  of  the  requirements  we  our- 
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selves  established  in  the  Postal  Policy 
Act.  but  because  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholly  sup- 
port the  wage  increases  for  Federal  em- 
ployees as  set  forth  in  title  II  of  H.R. 
7977. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  view 
this  bill,  H.R.  7977,  with  mixed  emotions. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  provisions 
to  increase  postal  rates  for  second-  and 
third-class  mail  users  who  have  long 
been  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  beheve  that  first-class  mail 
rates  should  be  increased  as  first-class 
mail  has  been  and  is  paying  over  100 
percent  of  its  cost.  There  are  those  who 
say  the  increase  is  necessai-y  to  pay  the 
increased  cost  of  Government  salaries, 
but  Government  salaries  are  being  in- 
creased on  the  basis  of  the  rising  cost  of 
livhig.  If.  and  when,  greater  service  is 
given  to  the  taxpayers  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  then,  perhaps,  a  first-class 
rate  increase  should  be  contemplated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  pleasure  and 
honor  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  which  enacted  the 
pledge  of  comparability — a  pledge,  I  re- 
gret to  say.  that  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  pay  provisions  in  this  bill  have  my 
support,  however,  they  are  far  from  ade- 
quate. Until  the  Federal  Government 
pays  its  employees  salaries  in  line  with 
those  in  the  private  sector,  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  difficulties  in  recruit- 
ment and  turnover.  Much  training 
money  is  lost  when  an  employee  of  the 
Government  finds  that  he  must  leave  the 
Federal  service  because  he  cannot  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family  on  the  salary 
received. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  this 
problem  realistically— we  must  provide 
better  insurance,  hospitalization,  and 
leave  programs.  These  are  areas  in  which 
we  can  provide  benefits  for  our  em- 
ployees. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  at  the 
salaries  of  our  Federal  employees  on  a 
regional  basis.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  cost  of  Uving  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is  no  con- 
sideration given  to  this  in  the  Postal  Field 
Service  and  the  Classified  Ser\ice  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  percentage  raises  provided  in  the 
bill  before  us,  as  far  as  a  resident  of  New 
York  City  is  concerned,  will  go  to  pay 
increased  city  and  State  taxes.  The  aver- 
age employee  will  realize  very  Uttle,  if 
any.  increase  in  his  power  to  purchase  for 
himself.  The  average  Federal  paycheck  in 
my  congressional  district  is  needed  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life — the  aver- 
age Federal  employee  cannot  afford  the 
luxuries.  This  same  salary  would  go  much 
farther  in  the  Midwest  and  the  South. 
Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  compar- 
ability, I  believe  we  should  take  into 
consideration  the  area  in  which  an  em- 
ployee lives  and  works. 

f  know  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
this  would  be  difficult  to  administer,  but 
it  has  worked  for  so-called  wage-board 
employees,  and  it  can  be  worked  out  for 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  committee  and  this  Congress  will  In 


the  near  future  treat  our  Government 
employees  as  first-class  citizens  and  pay 
them  first-class  citizens'  wages. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  tliat  first-class  mail  now 
pays  for  itself.  In  fact,  it  presently  pays  3 
percent  above  its  cost.  Under  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  it  will  pay  23.3 
percent  more  than  its  cost.  Similarly,  air- 
mail letters  and  cards,  which  now  pay 
5.3  percent  above  cost,  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  pay  31.7  percent  more 
than  their  cost. 

These  increases  in  first-class  and  air- 
mail rates  are  estimated  to  yield  $575.3 
million  of  the  $884  million  revenue  which 
H.R.  7977  will  produce.  This  is  65  percent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
first-class  and  airmail  postage  rates 
should  be  increased.  These  categories  are 
already  self-supporting  and  should  not 
bear  the  burden  of  the  subsidies  granted 
to  other  classes.  If  the  proposed  lncrea,se 
is  approved,  first-class  mail  will  have  in- 
creased 50  percent  within  4  years. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  would 
like  to  take  1  additional  minute  to  ask 
the  majority  if  they  can  give  us  any 
information  as  to  when  the  Committee 
will  rise  tonight. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  advises  me, 
on  consultation  we  had  with  the  Speaker 
and  the  minority  leader  a  few  mtnutes 
ago.  that  there  are  several  things  to  con- 
sider. No.  1.  many  Members  want  to  be 
away  on  Thursday  for  Columbus  Day 
festivities,  which  means  that  to  accom- 
modate them  we  have  to  finish  by  to- 
morrow night.  The  gentleman  knows 
there  are  a  great  many  amendments,  so 
if  we  are  going  to  meet  this  deadline,  we 
have  to  meet  tonight.  We  had  contem- 
plated moving  that  the  Committee  rise 
at  approximately  7:30,  and  seeing  how 
many  amendments  we  can  handle  be- 
tween now  and  then. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Pursuant    to    the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  by  titles  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.  7977 
Be  a  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal  Revenue 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  of   1967". 

rnXE   I— POSTAL  RATES 
raST-CLASS    »tAIL 

Sec.    101     (a)    Sections   4252   and   4253   of 
title   39.  United  States  Code,   are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
•'5  4252.  Size  and  weight  limits 

■The  maximum  size  of  first-class  mall   is 
one    hundred    inches    In    length    and    girth 
combined  and  the  maximum  weight  is  sev- 
enty pounds. 
•■J  4253.  PosUge  rates  on  first-clasa  mall 

"(a)    Postage   on  first-class  mail  is  com- 
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Duted  separately  on  each  letter  or  piece  of 
LaU  ^ce^  a*  otherwUe  provided  In  tWs 
Action,  the  rate  of  postage  on  ^-^'^^'^J^^^ 
weighing  thirteen  ounces  or  less  Is  6  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  o^nce^ 

"(b)  First-class  mail  weighing  more  than 
thirteen  ounces  shall  be  mailed  at  the  rates 
Of  postage  established  by  section  4303(d,  of 
this  title  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  most 
expeditious     handling     and     transportation 

practicable.  ^  .       ,„„,. 

"(C)  The  rate  of  postage  for  each  single 
postal  card  and  for  each  portion  of  a  double 
^stal  card,  including  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, and  for  each  post  card  and  the  initial 
oortion  of  each  double  post  card  conforming 
io  section  4251(c)   of  this  title  is  5  cents. 

•■(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on  business  reply 
mall  is  the  regular  rate  prescribed  m  this 
section  together  with  an  additional  charge 
toereon  of  2  cents  for  each  piece  weighing 
^o  ounces  or  less  and  5  cents  foreach  piece 
weighing  more  than  two  ounces.  The  postage 
and  charge  shall  be  collected  on  delivery 

,b)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  ^ectwn 
4169(a)(1)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(A)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication Is  mailed  by  the  member  at  an 
Armed  Forces  poet  office  established  under 
s^U^  705(d)  ^thls  title  Which  is  located 
in  place  outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States;  or 

•■(B)  the  member  Is  hospitalized  in  a  facu- 
lty under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
disease    or   Injury    Incurred   while   on   acUve 

duty;  or".  ,     o\  «f 

,C)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  1 2)  of 
8e<mon  4169(a)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(Dl  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication is  mailed  by  the  member— 

••(i)  at  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished under  section  705(d)  of  this  title 
which  Is  located  at  a  place  outside  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States  of  the  United  States, 

or 

••(in  while  hospitalized  In  a  facility  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or  Injury 
incurred  while  In  the  services  with,  or  In,  a 
unit  under  operational  control  of  a  command 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 
and". 

(d)  Section  4251(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(4)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  bUls 
and  statements  of  account,  and  (5)". 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4251  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  drop  letters,  Is  repealed. 

(f)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  59  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out — 
•'4252.  Weight  limit." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
•'4252.  Size  and  weight  limits.". 

ADlMAn. 

Sec  102  (a)  Subsections  I  a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4303  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

••(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4304  of 
this  title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  rate  of  postage  on  domestic  airmail 
weighing  not  more  than  seven  ounces  Is 
10  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  postage  on  each  postal 
card  and  post  card  sent  as  domestic  airmail  Is 
8  cents. '. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4303  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'  ( 1 )  The  rates  of  postage  on  air  parcel  post 
are  based  on  the  eight  zones  described  In 
section  4553,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4558,  of  this  title  In  accordance  with  the 
following  tables: 


"Zones 


Loeall,2. 
and  3 


Notoverlib ,- »-80  »»° 

Over  1  lb.  but  not  over  IHIbs.^ •»  }•"* 

Over  U'i  lbs  but  not  over  2  lbs 1-  '6  »•" 

Over  2  lbs.  but  not  over  2H  lbs- l-JJ  }•!! 

0ver2^%lbs.  butnotover3lbs.„ \f  }■" 

Over  3  lbs.  but  not  over  3h  lbs If*  i?5 

Over  3h  lbs.  but  not  over  4  lbs— ^-1^  5" 

Over  4  lbs.  but  not  over  4>j  bs i-^  ^^ 

Over  4H!  lbs.  but  not  over  5  lbs '-W  ^-'^ 

For  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  tn 
excess  of  five  pounds  in  weight,  the  addi- 
tional postage  is  as  follows: 

"Zones  •»»•« 


JO.  80 
1.07 
1.34 
1.62 
1.90 
2.18 
2.46 
2.74 
3.02 


$0.80 
1.14 
1.47 
1.79 
2.11 
2.43 
2.75 
3.07 
3.39 


$0.80 
1.18 
1.55 
1.91 
2.27 
2.63 
2.99 
3.35 
3.71 


JO.  80 
1.24 
1.68 
2.08 
2.48 
2.88 
3.28 
3.68 
4. 08. ' 


Local  an(j  zones  1, 2,  and  3. 

Zone  4 

Zone  5 

Zone  6 

Zone  7 

Zone  8 


$0.48 
.50 
.56 
.64 
.72 


(2)  by  deleting  paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out.  In  paragraph  (5) ,  sub- 
paragraph ( A) .  (B) ,  and  (C)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(Aid)  first-class  letter  mall  (including 
postal  cards  and  post  cards ) , 

•' (ID  sound-recorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  personal  correspondence, 

"(111)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds  In  weight  and  sixty 
inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  and 

"(iv)  second-class  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and  fea- 
turing principally  current  news  of  Interest 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  gen- 
eral public, 

which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
Armed  Forces  post  office:  and 

"(B)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  exceeding 
five  pounds  but  not  exceeding  seventy  pounds 
m  weight  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
Inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  Includ- 
ing surface-type  official  mall,  which  are 
mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such  Armed 


Forces  post  office  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  is  not  available." 

(Cl  Section  4303(f)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ihe 
Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone"  wherever 
appearing  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "or  the  Virgin  Islands". 

(d)  Section  4301(2)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "eight"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "7". 

SECOND-CASS    MAIL    PREFERRED    RATES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  4358  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  ib). 
the  rate  of  postage  on  publications  admitted 
as  second-class  mall  when  addressed  for  de- 
Uvery  within  the  county  In  which  they  are 
published  and  entered  Is  as  follows: 

"|ln  cents] 


"Mailed  Mailed  Mailed 

during  during  after 

calendar  calendar  Dec  31. 

year  1%8  year  1%9  1969 


Rate  per  pound 1-3 

Minimum  charge  per  piece.-         .  2 


1.4 
.2 


1.5 
.2." 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  The  rates  of  postage  on  publications 
maUed  In  accordance  with  section  4359(a)  of 
this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, are  as  follows: 


"(In  cents! 


"During  During  During 

calendar        calendar        calendar 
year  1968       year  1969       year  1970 


During 
calendar 
year  1971 


During 
calendar 
year  1972 


During 

calendar 
year  1973 

and 
thereafter 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion:  ,  ,, 

Zones  I  and  2 - ^-^1 

Zone  3. ^  ** 

Zone  4 -  5- 1' 

Zone  5 - %p 

Zone  6 2-2 

Zone? J? 

Zon«  8 f  ; 

Nonadverllsing  portion '"I 

Mininum  charge  per  piece 

"(e)  The  postage  on  classroom  publica- 
tions, mailed  in  accordance  with  section 
4359(a)  of  this  title,  is  60  per  centum  of  the 
postage  computed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4359(b)  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  postage  shall  be  4.2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  advertising  portion  of  publica- 
tions (1)  which  are  mailed  for  delivery  In 
zones  1  and  2  In  accordance  with  section 
4359(a)  of  this  title,  (2)  which  are  devoted 
to  promoting  the  science  of  agriculture,  and 
(3)  when  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the 
publications  furnished  during  any  twelve- 
month period  to  subscribers  residing  In  rural 
areas  consists  of  at  least  70  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  copies  distributed  by 
any  means  for  any  purpose. 

••(g)  In  lieu  of  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece  prescribed  by  section  4359(b)  of  this 
Utle,    the   minimum    charge    per    piece    for 


2.9 
3.3 
4.1 
4.9 
5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
2.0 
.2 


3.45 
4.05 
5.25 
6.45 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
2.1 
.2 


4.0 
4.8 
6.4 
8.0 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
2.1 
.2 


4.55 
5.55 
7.55 
9.55 
10.3 
10.3 
10.3 
2.1 
.2 


5.1 
6.3 
8.7 
11.1 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
2.1 
.2 


publications  (other  than  publications  to 
which  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section 
are  applicable),  when  fewer  than  five  thou- 
sand copies  are  mailed  outside  the  county 
of  publication,  Is  0.6  cent  per  piece  when 
mailed  during  the  calendar  year  1968,  0.7 
cent  per  piece  when  mailed  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1969,  and  0.8  cent  per  piece  when 
mailed  thereafter. 

"(h)  The  publisher  of  a  classroom  publica- 
tion or  of  a  publication  of  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, before  being  entitled  to  the  rates 
for  the  publications,  shall  furnish  such  proof 
of  qualifications  as  the  Postmaster  General 
prescribes. 

"(i)  For  the  purposes  of  the  application  or 
this  section  with  respect  to  each  publication 
hartng  original  entry  at  an  independent  n- 
corporated  city,  an  Incorporated  city  wh  ch 
is  situated  entirely  within  a  county,  or  whicn 
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is  situated  contiguous  to  one  or  more  cotui- 
ties  m  the  same  State,  but  which  Is  poUttcal- 
iv  independent  of  such  county  or  cotmtlea, 
Rhall  be  considered  to  be  within  and  a  part 
of  the  county  with  which  It  Is  principally 
contigtious. 

••(j)  As  used  In  this  section— 

••(1)  'classroom  publication'  means  a  re- 
ligious educational,  or  scientific  publica- 
t  on  entered  as  second-class  mall  and  de- 
si'^ned  specifically  for  use  In  classrooms  or 
in" religious  instruction  classes; 

"(2)'°'a  publication  of  a  qualified  nonprofit 
oreanizatlon'  means  a  pubUcatlon  published 
bv  and  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  following 
tvpes  of  organizations  or  associations  if  it 
is  not  organized  for  profit  and  none  of  its 
net  income  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
nr'vate  stockholder  or  individual:  Religious, 
educational,  scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  veterans,  fraternal,  and  as- 
sociations of  rtiral  electric  cooperatives,  and 
not  to  exceed  one  pubUcatlon  published  by 
the  official  highway  or  development  agency  of 
a  State  which  meets  all  of  the  requirements 
of  section  4354  and  which  contains  no  ad- 
vertising; 

••(3)  •zones'  means  the  eight  zones  pre- 
scribed In  section  4553.  or  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  4558.  of  this  title.";  and 

(3)    by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 
•■§  4358.  Rates  of  postage;    preferred". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"4358.  Postage  rates  within  county  of  publi- 
cation." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

••4358.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred.". 

SECOND-CXASS  MAIL  REGULAR  RATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  4359  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d).  and  (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  Except  as  other-a-ise  provided  In  this 
section  and  section  4368  of  this  title,  the 
rates  of  postage  on  publications  mailed  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"II  n  centsj 


scribe  from  time  to  time  charges  to  be  col- 
lected for  matter  transported  by  air  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  chargee — 

"(A)  cv^tii  be  in  addition  to  the  payment 
of  lawfully  required  poBtage; 

"(B)  may  not  be  adjusted  more  frequently 
than  once  every  two  years;  and 

"(C)  when  prescribed  or  adjusted.  shaU 
equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amount 
by  which  the  allocated  cost  Incurred  by  the 
Department  for  the  delivery  of  such  matter 
by  air  Is  in  excess  of  the  allocated  cost  which 
would  have  been  incurred  by  the  Department 
had  such  matter  been  delivered  by  surface 
tr.tnsportation. 

••(e)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
•zones'  means  the  eight  zones  prescribed  in 
section  4553.  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4558.  of  this  title.";  and 

(2)    by   amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 
•■§  4359.  Rates  of  postage;  regular". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"4359.  Postage  rates  beyond  county  of  pub- 
lication." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"4359.  Rates  of  postage;  regular.". 

(c)  Section  4369ia)  (4)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ": 
Provided,  however.  That  trade  publications 
serving  the  performing  arts  need  only  to 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Postmaster 
General". 


"Mailed      Mailed  Mailed  on 

during        during  and  after 

calendar  calendar      Jan.    1, 

year  1958  year  1969       1970 


Rate  per  pound; 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 

4.5 

4.8 

5. 1 

Zone  3 

5.6 

5.9 

6.3 

Zone  4 

7.7 

8  2 

8.7 

Zone  5 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

Zone  6 - 

12.0 

12.8 

13.6 

Zone  7 

12.8 

13.7 

14.5 

Zones - 

15,0 

16.0 

17  0 

Nonadvertising  portion.. 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

Minimum  charge  per  piece... 

1.1 

1.2 

1.  3. 

SXCONS-CLASS   TRANSIEirt    tlAIL 

Src.  106.  Section  4383  of  title  SB.  United 
Statee  Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out 
•tour  cents"  and  inserUng  In  Ueu  thereof 
*"5  cents". 

CONTROLLED    dRCTLATlON    PTTBLICATIONS 

Sec.  106.  Section  4422  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•'§  4422.  Rates  of  postage 

"The  rates  of  postage  on  controlled  circu- 
lation publications  found  by  the  Postmaster 
General  to  meet  the  definition  contained  In 
section  4421  of  this  title  when  mailed  Ln  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  Cren- 
eral  are  as  follows: 

"[In  tents] 


•'Mailed  Mailed  Mailed  on 

during        during  and  after 

calendar  calendar  Jan.  1, 

year  1966  year  1969  1970 


Rate  per  pound 1*0 

Minimum  ch»rge  pM 
piece - -         »•' 


14.5 
2.9 


15.0 
3.8", 


"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  4358  of  this  title,  the  portion  of  a 
publication  devoted  to  advertisements  shall 
include  all  advertisements  inserted  in  the 
publication  and  attached  permanently  tliere- 
to,  except  such  advertisements  as  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4656  of  this  title. 

"(d)(1)  Publications  mailed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a),  upon  request  by 
the  publisher  or  news  agent,  may  be  trans- 
ported by  air  on  a  space-available  basis,  on 
scheduled  United  States  air  carriers  at  rates 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  accordance  with  section  406 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C 
1376).  The  Postmaster  General  may  author- 
ize the  transportation  of  publications  by  air 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  only  when  such 
transportation  does  not  Impede  the  trans- 
portation of  airmail,  air  parcel  post,  or  first- 
class  mail. 

"(2)    The  Postmaster  General  shall  pr«- 


THIRD -CLASS   MAIL 

Sec  107  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4452  of  title  39,  Umted  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  of  thlrd-claas  mall 
are  as  follows : 


Rates 


"Type  of  mailing 


Mailed         Mailed  on 
prior  to         and  atte*" 
Jan.  7,  1968  Jan.  7,  1968 


Unit 


Cents 

(1)  Individual  piece ' 

(2)  Bulk  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  o*-  , 

(A)  Boohs  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  12 

cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions  and  plants. 

(B)  Other  matter " 

(C)  Minimum  charge  of—  „ , 

(i)  Regular ,--- /i| 

(ii)  Qualified  nonprofit  organizations i-" 


Cents 
6.0 
2.0 


16,0 

22.0 

3.8 
1.9 


First  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof, 
tach    addiuonal    ounce    or    traction 
thereof. 

Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

Do. 

Per  piece. 
Do. 


"(b)  Matter  mailed  In  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  secetlon  is  subject  to  a 
minimum  charge  for  each  piece.  The  mini- 
mum charge  for  each  piece  on  such  matter 
Is  the  minimum  charge  prescribed  by  this 
section,  as  applicable,  except  that  the  mini- 
mum charge  is  1.3  cents  per  piece  on  such 
matter  mailed  on  and  after  January  7,  1968, 
by  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  (1) 
which  are  organized  for  charitable,  reUgious. 
or  general  health  purposes,  and  are  engaged 
predominantly  in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  purposes,  or  (2)  when  such  matter  con- 
sists whoUv  of  solicitations  of  funds  to  be 
used  for  charitable,  religious,  or  general 
health  purposes.". 

(b)  Subsection  (bt  of  section  4451  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  mailing 
certain  bills  and  statements  of  account  as 
third-class  mail,  Is  repealed. 

SPECIAL  BATE   FOURTH-CLASS   MAIL 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  4554  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  subparagraph  (3)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  postage  rate  is  16  cents 
for  the  first  two  pounds  or  fraction  thereof 
and  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  fourth- 
class  matter  shall  apply  In  every  case  where 
such  rate  Is  lower  than  the  rate  prescribed 
In  this  subsection  on — 

"( 1 )  books,  including  books  Issued  to  sup- 
plement  other  books,   consisting   wholly   of 


reading  matter  or  reading  matter  -with  In- 
cidental blank  spaces  for  notations  contain- 
ing no  advertising  matter  other  than  Inci- 
dental announcement  of  books; 

"^2)  16-millimeter  or  narrower  width 
films,  and  catalogs  of  such  films,  except  when 
sent  to  commercial  theaters;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (bi(l) 
"4  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound 
or  fraction  thereof"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  -8  cents  for  the  first  two  pounds  or 
fraction  thereof  and  3  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional pound  or  fraction  thereof"; 

(3  )  by  inserting  in  subsection  (c)  "or  nar- 
rower width"  immediately  foUowlng  "16- 
mlUimeter ';  and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(ei  Articles  mav  be  mailed  under  this 
section  in  quantities  of  one  thousand  or 
more  in  a  single  maUing,  as  defined  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  only  in  the  manner 
directed  by  him.". 

I  b  I  The  section  heading  of  section  4564  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read — 

"§  4554.  Books,   films,   and  other  materials; 
preferred  rates". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  67 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"4554.  Postage  rates  on  books  and  films." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
■•4554    Books,    films,    and    other    materials; 
preferred  rates". 
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Sec.  109.  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  4651  ot 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
strtlcmg  out  "6  cents  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fracUon  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "14  cente  for  the  first  two  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof,  and  7  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,". 

SPBCIAI.    HANDLING    SERVICE 

Sec.  110.  Section   6008   of   title   39,   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"5  6008.  Special  handling 

"Upon  payment  of  a  special  handling  fee, 
third-class  mall  and  fourth-class  mall  are  en- 
titled to  the  most  expeditious  handling  and 
transportation  practicable,  but  such  mall  is 
not  required  to  receive  the  same  handling 
and  transportation  ae  airmail". 

SEPARATION    BY    MAILER    OF    SECOND-CLASS    MAIL 

Sec  111.  Section  4363  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  4363.  Separation  by  mailer  of  second-class 
mall 

"Publishers  and  news  agents  shall  mall 
second-class  matter  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  Postmaster  General.", 

PRINTING    ON    SECOND-CLASS    COVERS 

Sec.  112.  Section  4365  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d»  In  addition  to  other  matter  author- 
ized by  this  section  to  be  contained,  en- 
closed, or  Inserted  In  second-class  mall,  there 
may  be  Included,  In  accordance  with  uni- 
form regulations  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shaU  prescribe,  on  the  envelopes,  wrap- 
pers, and  other  covers  In  which  copies  of 
publications  are  mailed,  messages  and  notices 
of  a  civic  or  public-service  nature.  If  no 
charge  Is  made  for  the  Inclusion  of  such 
messages  and  notices  on  such  envelopes, 
wrapi)ers,  and  covers.". 

ADOmONAL    ENTRY    POINTS 

Sec.  113.  Section  4358  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(k)  The  rates  of  postage  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  mailings  within  the  county 
In  which  the  publications  have  original 
entry.". 

MAIL    MATTER    rOR   BLIND   AND   OTHER 
HANDICAPPED    PERSONS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Chapter  69  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 4653  and  4654  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"5  4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 

"(a)  The  matter  described  in  subsection 
(b)  (other  than  matter  mailed  under  sec- 
tion 4654  of  this  title)  may  be  mailed  free 
of  postage.  If — 

"  ( 1 )  the  matter  Is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
or  other  p>ersons  who  cannot  use  or  read 
conventionally  printed  material  because  of  a 
physical  Impairment: 

"(2)  no  charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or 
other  fee,  is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
Is  required  for  such  matter  not  in  excess 
of  the  cost  thereof: 

"(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  Inspection; 

"(4)  the  matter  contains  no  advertising; 
and 

"(5)  the  matter  is  mailed  subject  to  size 
and  weight  Umitetlons  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

"(b)  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsection  (a)   Is  extended  to — 

"  ( 1 )    reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 

"(2)  sound  reproductions; 

"(3)  paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 


~(4)  reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  for 
sound  reproductions;  and 

"(5)  BraUle  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  wrlUng  by.  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of,  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impair- 
ment as  described  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section. 

"§  4654.  Unsealed    letters   sent   by   blind   or 
physically  handicapped  persons 

Unsealed  letters  sent  by  a  blind  person  or 
a  person  having  a  physical  Impairment,  as 
described  In  section  4653(a)  (1)  of  this  title, 
In  raised  characters  or  slghtsavlng  type,  or 
m  the  form  of  sound  recordings,  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postage. 
■§  4655.  Markings 

"All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other 
handicapped  persons  mailed  under  sec-:lon 
4653.  or  section  4654,  of  this  title,  shall  bear 
the  words  'Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  or 
Handicapped',  or  words  to  that  effect  speci- 
fied by  the  Postmaser  General,  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  address  area.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  69  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"4653.  Publications  for  the  blind. 

"4654.  Reproducers  and  sound  reproduction 
records  for  the  blind." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
■4653.  Matter   for   blind   and   other   handi- 
capped persons. 

"4654.  Unsealed    letters    sent    by    blind    or 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

■•4655.  Markings. •". 

(c)  Section  4451(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

enclosures     MAILED     WITH     SECOND-CLASS 
PUBLICATIONS 

Sec.  115.  Chapter  69  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§4556.  Enclosure  mailed  with  second-class 
publications 
■■Bills  or  receipts  mailed  with  publications 
entered  as  second-class  mail,  either  loose  or 
bound  in  the  publications,  and  advertising 
supplements  mailed  with  such  publications, 
shall  be  charged  postage  at  first-,  third-,  or 
fourth-class  rates,  as  appropriate,  had  such 
matter  been  mailed  other  than  with  the  pub- 
lications."; and 

(2)  by  adding  to  the  table  of  contents  the 
following: 

■'4656.  Enclosures  mailed  with  second-class 
publications.". 

M.^ILING   PRIVILEGE   OF   MEMBERS   OF    ARMED 
FORCES 

Sec  116.  (a)   Chapter  57  of  title  39,  United 
States   Code,   Is   amended  by  adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•§  4170.  Mailing    privilege    of    members    of 
United  States  Armed   Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations  In  the 
Canal  Zone 
"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  4169(a). 
4303(d)  (5).  and  4560  of  this  Utle,  each  post 
office  in  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  maU  service  for  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished under  section  705(d)   of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  postal  service  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  necessary 
expense  of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and 
of  the  activities  concerned,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  postage  due,  and  sums  equal  to 
the  expenses  incurred  by.  the  postal  service 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor    of    the    Canal    Zone,    for    matter 


sent  in  the  mails,  and  in  providing  air  trans- 
portation of  mall,  Tinder  such  sections.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  57  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding — 

"4170.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  of  friendly 
foreign  nations  in  the  Canal  Zone." 
immediately  below^ 

"4169.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  of  friendly 
foreign  nations.". 
Sec.  117.  (a)  Chapter  67  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  4560.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 
post  offices 
•■Any  parcel,  other  than  a  parcel  mailed  air- 
mall  or  as  air  parcel  post,  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds  In  weight  and  sl.nty  inches  in 
length  and  girth  combined,  which  Is  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces  post 
office  established  under  section  705(d)  oj 
this  title  shall  be  transported  by  air  on  a 
space-available  basis,  on  scheduled  United 
States  .".Ir  carriers  at  rates  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1376),  upon 
payment,  in  addition  to  the  regular  surface 
rate  of  postage,  of  a  special  fee  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General  for  such 
transportation  by  air.  Whenever  adequate 
service  by  scheduled  United  States  air  car- 
riers is  not  available  to  provide  transporta- 
tion of  mail  matter  by  air  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
transportation  of  such  mall  matter  may  be 
authorized  by  aircraft  other  than  scheduled 
United  States  air  carriers.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
67  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of— 

"4560.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces  post 
offices.". 
soLicrrA'noNS  in  guisk  of  bills  or  state- 
ments OF  account 
Sec  118.   (a)    Section  4001  of  title  39,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  mat- 
ter. Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable  In 
the  malls  which — 

"(1)  Is  m  the  form  of.  and  reasonably 
could  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill. 
invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due;  but 

"(2)  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  solicitation  lor 
the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  services. 
or  both, 

is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or 
deUvered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Postmaster  General  directs,  unless  such 
matter  bears  on  its  face.  In  conspicuous  and 
legible  type  in  contrast  by  typography,  lay- 
out, or  color  with  other  printing  on  its  face. 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  prescribe — 

"(A)  the  following  notice:  'This  Is  a  solic- 
itation for  the  order  of  goods  and/or  serv- 
ices and  not  a  bill,  invoice,  or  statement  of 
account  due.  You  are  not  under  obUgation 
to  make  any  payments  on  account  of  this 
offer  unless  you  accept  this  offer.';  or 

■■(B)  in  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  the  same 
effect  In  words  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral mav  prescribe.". 

( b )  'The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  matter 
mailed  on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE.? 

Sec  119.  (a)  The  first  section,  sections 
101.  102,  105.  107,  108,  109,  110,  114,  116,  117. 
118,  and  this  section  of  this  title  shall  be- 
come effective  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Sunday  which  occurs  after  the  thirtieth  day 
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ol  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

^"^'b)  sections  103,  104,  106,  lU,  112,  113,  and 
115  of  this  title  shall  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 7,  1968. 

Mr  UDALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  I  of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   POOL 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pool:  On  page 
13  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "Sections  4252 
and  4253  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Section 
4252  of  title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended". 

On  page  13,  line  8,  insert  double  quotation 
marks  after  the  period.  „  .^  ^ 

On  page  13.  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  second  period  In 
line  4  on  page  14.  „   ,     ,,     , 

On  page  15,  strike  out  lines  9  to  11,  in- 
clusive. ,  ,,        . 

On  page  15,  line  12.  strike  out  '  (f)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  ". 


Green.  Oreg. 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash, 
Herlong 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo, 
Kluczynski 
Leggett 


Long,  Md. 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Pickle 

Rartck 

Reinecke 

Resr.lck 

St.  Onge 

Slkes 


Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tuck 

Utt 

White 

Whltten 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Wvlie 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  the  one  that  reduces  first-class 
postage  from  the  proposed  6  cents  back 
to  5  cents,  as  it  is  now.  On  first-class 
postage  under  the  present  law,  the  post- 
age received  is  103  percent  of  the  cost  of 
handling  the  first-class  mail.  This  bill 
will  make  the  rate  123  percent  of  cost, 
if  we  pass  the  bill  as  written.  My  amend- 
ment cuts  the  rate  back  to  the  103-per- 
cent figure  under  present  law.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  sit  here  and  penalize 
first-class  users  when  they  are  paying 
more  than  cost. 

I  believe  certainly  this  should  be  re- 
duced. I  hope  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

This  is  the  best  way  in  the  world  to 
get  these  Post  Office  boys  in  line  and  to 
get  them  to  quit  telling  us  we  cannot 
change  a  comma,  we  cannot  do  this  or 
do  that.  The  Post  Office  Department  did 
that  all  through  the  hearings  in  the 
committee.  This  will  really  get  them 
straightened  out. 

If  you  want  to  send  it  back  to  the 
committee  to  write  another  bill,  that  is 
all  right,  but  put  this  on  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  for  goodness  sake, 
even  if  we  do  not  have  a  record  vote. 
I  hope  the  Members  will  see  fit  to  do 
this  for  Aunt  Minnie. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  comiting.]  Eighty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  304] 

Baring  Denney  Everett 

Bates  Dent  Fisher 

Blatnlk  Devine  Flood 

Bray  Diggs  Foley 

Broomfleld  Downing  Fountain 

Celler  Edwards,  Calif.  Fulton,  Tenn. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  "having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill.  H.R.  7977.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  384  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  am  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  existing  rate  of  postage 
on  first-class  mail.  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  will  look  at  page  20  of 
the  committee  report  to  see  the  type  of 
mail  causing  the  present  deficit.  First- 
class  mail  is  presently  paying  more  than 
the  cost  of  delivery.  It  is  not  causing  this 
deficit,  while  other  classes  of  mail  are 
paying  substantially  less  than  their  de- 
liverv  costs.  It  is  unreasonable  to  saddle 
the  public  with  a  postal  rate  increase  on 
first-class  letter  mail,  which  will  increase 
the  cost  coverage  to  123  percent,  while 
other  classes  of  mail  remain  substan- 
tially below  what  it  costs  the  Department 
to  deliver  them. 

Second-class  mail  now  has  a  total  cost 
coverage  of  only  23.3  percent,  and  even 
under  the  proposed  legislation,  when  the 
rates  are  fully  effective,  will  be  paying 
only  28.4  percent  of  its  allocated  deliverj- 
costs. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  the  third- 
class  mail  category.  This  class  is  pres- 
ently paving  62.9  percent  of  the  cost  of 
handling,  and  under  the  bill  before  us 
today  this  will  be  increased  to  82.4  per- 
cent of  its  delivery  costs. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  increase  first-class  letter  rates  until 
other  classes  of  mail  are  increased  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of 
delivery. 

•  The  bulk  of  my  mail,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  been  in  favor  of  increasing  third- 
class  mail  but  opposed  to  increasing  the 
cost  of  first-class  mail.  It  seems  unrea- 
sonable to  make  the  users  of  first-class 
mail  pay  more  than  the  cost  thereof, 
and  at  the  same  time  subsidize  all  other 
classes  of  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  regarding  this 
amendment,  which  will  continue  the 
existing  5-cent  rate  on  first-class  letter 
mail. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  support 
and  his  statement.  As  many  Members 
were  not  here  when  I  introduced  my 
amendment  and  made  by  5-minute  talk 
on  the  amendment,  I  wou^d  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Members  the  fact  that  on 
page  13  of  the  report  there  is  shown  that 


first-class  mail  brings  into  the  Govern- 
ment over  $2  billion,  and  it  has  been  pay- 
ing 103  percent  of  cost  tmder  tlie  present 
law.  Under  the  bill  before  us  now,  we  will 
be  raising  the  rate  to  123  percent  of  cost. 
I  just  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  stick 
first-class  users  just  because  we  can. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

SUBSTITLTE  AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT   MR.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Gross  to  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pool: 
On  page  13.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "Sec- 
tions 4252  and  4253  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code  are  amended^'  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "Section  4252  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended". 

On  page  13,  line  8,  Insert  double  quotation 

marks  after  the  period.  „     ^  ^ 

On  page  13.  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 

follows  down  through  the  second  period  in 

line  4  on  page  14. 

On  page  15,  strike  out  lines  9  to  11,  inclu- 
sivc 

On  page  15,  line  12,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  ". 

On  page  15,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  colon  In  line  14 
on  page  16  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  102  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4303  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  bv  striking  out.  in  paragraph  (5), 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  and  in- 
se'tlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:". 

On  page  17,  line  19.  strike  out,  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  ". 

On  page  17.  strike  out  line  23  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  in  line  2 
on  page  18. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pool],  which  would 
strike  the  increase  in  the  first-class  let- 
ter rate,  but  in  my  opinion,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  does  not  go 
far  enough. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  will 
strike  from  the  committee  amendment 
not  only  the  rate  increases  on  first-class 
mail— letters  and  post  cards — but  also 
the  increases  on  airmail  letters  and  post 
cards. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  earUer  this 
afternoon,  an  increase  in  postage  rates 
on  first-class  mail  and  airmail  at  this 
time  is  nothing  more  than  the  imposition 
of  a  stamp  tax  on  the  American  people. 
These  are  the  only  two  classes  ol  mail 
that  are   today  paying  their  own  way 
and   actually   producing   profits   to   the 
post  office.  The  rate  increases  proposed 
by  the  committee  in  these  two  classes 
will  tax  the  American  people  to  the  tune 
of  S568.1  million  per  year  and  produce  64 
percent  of   the   total   revenue   expected 
from  all  the  rate  increases  on  all  classes 
of  mail  contained  in  the  bill.  If  these  rate 
increases  are  permitted  to  take  effect, 
first-class  mail  will  be  paying  123.3  per- 
cent of  its  cost  and  airmail  will  be  paying 
138  9   percent   of   its   cost— the   highest 
ever  since  the  years  of  World  War  II 
when  the  entire  Post  Office  Department 
was  actually  showing  a  profit  in  one  of 
the  few  times  in  history. 

If  we  permit  these  rate  increases  to 
take  effect,  we  will  have  imposed  a  50 
percent  first-class  stamp  tax  increase  on 
the  American  people  in  a  4-year  perioa. 
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I  submit  that  the  public,  with  no  or- 
ganized lobby  to  fight  postal  rate  in- 
creases, is  entirely  defenseless,  in  that 
the  Post  Office  has  a  complete  monopoly 
in  flrst-class  mail.  Newspapers,  maga- 
zines, packages,  catalogs,  circulars— all 
matter  in  the  other  classes  of  mail — can 
all  be  delivered  by  other  means  outside 
of  the  postal  service.  But  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  can 
only  be  delivered  through  the  U.S.  postal 
system,  and  I  might  point  out  that  there 
are  severe  penalties  involved  for  the  car- 
riage of  letters  outside  the  mails. 

It  Is  easy  to  imagine  the  philosophy 
that  dicUtes  how  the  so-called  postal 
deficit  should  be  eliminated  in  this  bill. 

It  goes  something  like  this:  •'Weve  got 
a  monopoly  on  first-class  mail,  people 
have  got  to  use  it.  this  is  where  the 
money  is.  there'll  only  be  a  few  com- 
plaints—no organized  resistance,  no 
powerful  lobbies  trying  to  keep  the  cost 
of  mailing  a  letter  down — so  let's  sock 
it  to  them." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  more  com- 
pelling reason  why  we  should  here  be 
aiked  to  impose  another  stamp  tax  on 
the  American  people  without  first  try- 
ing to  be  assured  of  some  economies, 
than  there  is  to  impose  a  general  tax 
increase  without  expecting  some  reduc- 
tions in  spending. 

I  submit  that  there  are  as  many,  if 
not  more,  areas  in  the  sprawling  postal 
system  where  substantial  economies  can 
be  made  without  affectLng  the  service,  as 
there  are  in  other  Government  depart- 
ments. We  should  insist  that  these  econ- 
omies be  effected  before  we  saddle  the 
American  people  with  another  stamp 
tax.  If  it  was  right  to  follow  this  proce- 
dure last  week  with  the  President's  sur- 
tax, it  is  certainly  just  as  right  to  follow 
it  this  week  with  the  stamp  tax. 

Let  us  be  consistent  and  adopt  my 
amendment,  and  show  the  American 
people  that  we  really  mean  business — 
that  they  will  not  be  assessed  20  percent 
more  for  using  the  postal  service  until 
or  unless  there  is  either  a  20-percent  re- 
duction in  imnecessarj-  expenses  or  a  20- 
percent  Improvement  in  the  mail  service. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  reluctance  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  but 
in  my  personal  opinion  this  is  an  anti- 
individual  taxpayer  amendment,  and  I 
will  tell  the  Members  whj-. 

I  had  the  honor  and  responsibility  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Seruce  for  about  4  years  back 
in  the  1950's.  I  went  through  some  of 
these  rate  hearings,  and  I  believe  I  got  a 
little  background  from  them  at  that  time. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  an  increase  in  wages 
for  our  postal  employees — and  they  need 
an  increase,  I  am  convinced  of  that — it 
would  be  foUy  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  do  away  with  the 
majority  of  the  revenue  which  is  going 
to  be  used  to  pay  for  that  increase. 

Now  I  will  tell  the  Members  why  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  antitaxpayer  amend- 
ment. 

As  to  first-class  mail,  I  might  say  that 
I  am  not  very  impressed  with  the  cost 
ascertainment  system  of  the  Post  Office 


Department.  I  have  gone  through  that  a 
long  time,  too. 

The  only  reason  why  you  nm  a  Post 
Office  Department  7  days  a  week,  24 
hours  a  day.  is  to  deliver  first-class  mail. 
If  you  were  just  going  to  deliver  second- 
and  tlurd-class  mail,  you  could  nm  it 
5  days  a  week.  8  hours  a  day,  or  40  hours 
during  the  week,  and  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  whether  it  is  delivered 
this  week  or  next.  Here  is  why  I  thmk 
this  is  an  antitaxpayer  amendment. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  your  first-class  mail 
is  "business  mail.  It  is  put  out  by  the 
businessman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
a  legitimate  expense  for  him.  The  other 
20  percent  of  first  class  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  200  million  average  citizens  in  the 
countrj'.  'When  I  served  on  that  com- 
mittee, the  average  household  sent  about 
13  letters  a  month.  I  understand  from 
checking  with  the  committee  that  it  went 
up  to  about  20  a  month.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2.40  a  year.  It  is  that  amount 
for  an  average  household.  And  let  us  say 
there  are  four  in  an  average  household. 
This  amendment  would  lose  $518.4  mil- 
lion worth  of  revenue. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Some  $518.4  million  worth  of  revenue. 
Let  us  say  that  there  are  four  people  in 
the  average  household.  I  would  much 
rather  pay  it  through  the  postal  revenue 
than  through  the  tax  window.  It  has  to 
be  paid  somewhere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  trying 
to  say  the  businessman  will  not  pass  the 
cost  of  this  increase  in  mail  on  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  He  may.  He  has  to 
pass  it  on  to  everybody  else.  But  we  have 
to  look  at  it  from  a  practical  rate  point 
of  view.  The  average  man  who  pays  a 
penny  every  letter  is  farther  ahead  to 
pav  20  cents  a  month  for  his  letters  than 
he  is  on  a  family  of  four  paying  $8  or 
$10  a  year  through  the  tax  window.  You 
can  take  your  choice. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  said— and 
I  think  I  heard  him  correctly — that  an 
average  householder  sends  20  letters  a 
month.  How  do  you  get  $2.40  a  year? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Twenty  times  12 
is  240  and  at  1  cent  is  $2.40. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  are  talking  about  the 
increa.se? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  the  increase. 
Mr.   HAYS.   I   thought  you  said   the 
total. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  talking  about 
an  increase  of  $2.40  a  household.  But 
if  you  take  it  by  individuals,  the  indi- 
vidual, as  I  read  this,  with  200  million 
people  in  the  country,  can  lose  $518 
million  a  year  in  revenue.  That  is  $2 
per  individual.  If  you  have  5  in  the  fam- 
ily, that  is  $10.  If  you  have  a  choice,  the 
average  taxpayer  is  much  further  ahead 
to  pay  the  increase  in  the  revenue  than 
go  through  the  tax  window  and  let  the 
businessman  pay  for  his  mail. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes. 
Mr.  POOL.  You  still  have  not  answered 
the  problem  when  the  figures  show  and 
we    use    the    Post    Office    Committee's 

figures 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  wrong. 
Mr.  POOL.  You  asked  me  to  answer 
the  question.  How  are  you  going  to  ex- 
plain the  123-percent  increase  above  the 
cost? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  the  first  place. 
I  do  not  believe  the  123  percent  and  I 
never  believed  their  guess. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  know,  but  that  is  the 
payment  figure,  and  the  whole  bill  will  be 
thrown  out.  That  is  what  we  based  the 
billon. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Where  will  you 
raise  the  revenue  if  you  lose  the  $153 
million  to  pay  the  postal  employees? 
You  will  not  raise  it  on  second  and  third 
class,  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  post  office  is  giving 
good  service. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  tell  you.  If 
want  to  protect  the  taxpayer,  It  is  better 
for  him  to  pay  it  through  the  stamp  win- 
dow than  through  the  tax  window,  and 
do  not  forget  that.  The  average  family 
will  pay  $8  or  $10  a  year  through  the  tax 
window  with  this  amendment,  and  he 
will  pay  $2.40  a  year,  and  for  me  that 
is  crood  bu-smess  for  my  constituents. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CederbercI  is  right.  'We 
are  making  a  choice  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  pay  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department  by 
the  use  of  taxes  or  by  increased  rates. 
That  is  your  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
evei-yone  on  this  floor  today  knows  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DuLSKi],  has  worked  really  long 
and  hard  on  this  subject  matter.  We  held 
hearings  for  many,  many  weeks.  We  had 
a  markup  on  postal  rate  part  of  the  bill 
in  the  full  committee  for  the  period  of 
15  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  challenge  any- 
one who  says  that  this  amendment  is  not 
completely  irresponsible.  And,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  dear  friends  who  are 
sponsoring  it,  the  point  is  that  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  we  would 
strike  from  the  bill  $568  million. 

Now,  the  bill  only  carries  the  sum  of 
$884  million. 

I  have  reference  to  the  statement 
bv  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  the 
effect  that  on  this  subject  we  ought  to 
relate  the  income  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  the  expense  of  its  operation. 
We  can  do  that  through  the  enactment 
of  his  bill.  We  can  do  this  if  everyone 
will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment involves  the  cost  of  labor— 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  labor.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  people  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  very,  very  much  justified 
in  seeking  a  pay  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  rate  increase,  of 
course,  will  do  better  than  just  take  care 
of  their  pay  increase.  However,  there  is 
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another  Item  which  I  would  like  for  my 
friends  to  bear  in  mind  and  to  bear  with 
me  upon  its  consideration,  and  that  is 
that  we  are  going  to  further  study  this 
business  of  "cost  ascertainment."  I  think 
the  cost  ascertainment  system  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  mislabeled. 
There  really  is  not  an  ascertainment. 
They  allocate  the  cost.  Later  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  I  am  going  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  they  allocate 
the  cost  in  an  unrealistic  manner  and 
that  we  should  really  take  up  a  study  of 
the  matter  in  greater  depth  and  deter- 
mine and  demonstrate  really  what  the 
ascertainment  cost  of  moving  pieces  of 
mail  represents. 

Now,  please  give  me  your  attention  for 
just  one  moment  on  this  one  point.  On 
a  single  piece  of  first-class  mail,  if  it  is 
an  ounce  or  less,  it  costs  5.3  cents  to 
move  it.  If  it  is  a  postal  card,  it  costs  5.3 
cents  to  move  it.  We  are  losing  money 
on  moving  everything  of  an  ounce  or 
less.  We  lose  money  on  air  mail  if  it  is  an 
ounce  or  less.  We  lose  money  on  all  of 
these  various  categories  which  have  been 
mentioned— these  various  classes— first 
class  and  air  mail  rates,  which  are  really 
highly  preferred  mail.  We  should  charge 
them  more  than  the  cost  involved  be- 
cause of  the  highly  preferential  treat- 
ment that  they  receive.  . 

Now,  on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  cost-ascertainment  sys- 
tem with  reference  to  the  cost  of  moving 
second-    and   third-class   mail.    And.    I 
pledge  everyone  here — and  I  know  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Nix],  and  I  know  my  col- 
league,  the    gentleman    from    Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CoRBETT],  all  agree  that  we 
are  going  to  undertake  a  really  exhaus- 
tive investigation  of  the  cost  of  the  move- 
ment of  these  classes  of  mail,  including 
the  sorting  and  distribution  of  mail  in  an 
effort  directed  toward  avoiding  a  lot  of 
the  costs  which  have  been  heretofore  in- 
volved. We  are  going  to  review-  the  cate- 
gories of  second-  and  third-class  mail 
again.  But,  certainly,  with  reference  to 
the  first-class  mail  and  air  mail  we  must 
sustain  the  committee  and  I  ask  that 
this  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  help  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  but  he  would 
not  vield  to  me.  I  am  for  the  Pool  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  be  for  the  Gross 
amendment,  and  that  is  hard  to  be  for 
both,  but  I  believe  I  have  a  solution. 

If  we  could  consult  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  the  other 
economy-minded  people  who  thought  it 
was  so  easy  to  cut  $5  billion  out  of  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures,  and  just 
get  them  to  cut  another  half -billion  out 
of  some  place,  then  we  will  not  have  to 
raise  the  postal  rates,  and  we  can  give 
the  increase  to  the  postal  employees. 

Now.  does  that  not  make  sense?  Is  that 
not  a  fair  proposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]. 


The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  PoolI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR. 
CUNNINGHAM 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.     Cunning- 
ham;   On  page  28,  line  5.  insert  "(a)"  im- 
mediMelv    before   the    word   ■•Upon"; 

In  line  9.  strike  out  the  quotation  mark 
and  the  period  at  the  end  ot  the  line; 

Insert  a  new  subsection  (b)  immediately 
following  line  9.  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  Upon  payment  of  a  special  handling 
fep.  publications  admitted  as  second-class 
mail,  published  once  each  week  or  more 
frequently,  and  featuring  principally  news 
of  interest  to  the  general  public,  shall  be 
given,  upon  request  by  the  publisher  or 
news  agent,  expeditious  distribution,  dis- 
patch transit  handling,  and  delivery,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  red  tag  or  newspaper 
treatment.  The  charge  for  such  special  han- 
dling is  25  per  centum  of  the  postage  other- 
wise applicable.". 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  which  I  offer,  the  so- 
called  red-tag  treatment  amendment, 
does  nothing  more  than  update  postal 
law  relating  to  second-class  news  publi- 
cations po  that  those  who  use  this  class 
of  mail  will  be  required  to  pay  for  spe- 
cial handling  just  as  the  users  of  third- 
and  fom-th-class  mail. 

Under  present  law.  section  6008,  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  upon  payment  of 
a  special  handling  fee.  fourth-class  mail 
is  entitled  to  the  most  expeditious  han- 
dling and  transportation  practicable.  In 
the  bill  under  consideration,  we  would, 
in  section  110  of  title  1,  extend  this  spe- 
cial handling  service  to  the  users  of 
third-class  mail. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  consistent  to 
provide  that  the  users  of  second-class 
mail  who  request  and  receive  special 
handling  of  their  product,  should  be 
obhged  to  pay  for  this  extra  and  pref- 
erential service.  And  I  emphasize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  under  my  amendment, 
this  "red  tag"  treatment  would  be  given 
only  upon  the  request  of  the  pubUsher  or 
news  agent  of  the  publication  and  that 
the  charge  for  such  special  handling 
would  be  25  percent  of  the  postage 
otherwise  applicable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  better 
understand  the  subject  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  I  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  memorandum  which  details 
the  history  of  the  so-called  red-tag 
treatment  which  is  accorded  news  publi- 
cations free  of  charge  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  per- 
haps there  was  sufficient  justification  for 
special  and  expeditious  handling  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  so  that  in- 
formation of  general  interest  could  be 
disseminated  swiftly. 

However,  times  have  changed,  meth- 
ods of  broadcasting  news  and  informa- 
tion have  changed,  publishing  methods 
have  changed,  and  special  handling  of 


second-class  publications  has  prolifer- 
ated to  the  point  where  the  taxpayer  is 
shouldering  far  too  great  a  burden  in 
newspaper  subsidies. 

The  actual  dollar  value  of  these  subsi- 
dies is  spelled  out  in  the  committee 
report  on  this  legislation,  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention.  On 
page  30  of  the  report  we  are  informed 
that  for  1966  the  deficiency  attributable 
to  second-class  regular  rate  publications 
was  $236  million.  In  other  terms,  the 
users  of  this  category  of  mail  paid  $97.7 
million  in  postage  for  $334  1  million 
worth  of  service. 

To  quote  the  committee  report  on  this 
revenue  gap: 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  substantial  part 
of  this  miiil  (2nd  class  regular)  receives  ex- 
pedited handling.  All  newspapers— repre- 
senting 38  percent  of  regular  rate  second- 
class  pieces— receive  expedited  handling  In 
addition,  news  magazines  and  other  time- 
value  publications  received  the  equivalent  of 
"newspaper  treatment."  without  paying  any 
additional  charge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  cite  the  rate  dis- 
parity in  another  way. 

Under  this  legislation,  if  passed,  first- 
class  mail  will  be  at  123.3  percent  of  cost 
coverage;  air  parcel  post  will  be  at  1624 
percent  of  cost  coverage:  air  mail  will  be 
at  138  9  percent  of  cost  coverage:  third- 
class  mail  will  be  at  82.4  percent  of  cost 
coverage;  fourth-class  library  material— 
which  is  more  than  deserving  of  a  pre- 
ferred rate— will  be  at  40.7  percent  of 
cost    coverage:    and    second-class    mail 
will  be  elevated  to  a  piddling  29  per- 
cent of  cost  coverage.  This  percentage. 
incidentally,  would  be  the  highest  per- 
centage of  cost  coverage  for  second-class 
mail  in  41  years.  How  long,  Mr.  Chair- 
man   can  the  general  taxpaying  pubhc 
be  expected  to  continue  to  foot  the  bill 
for  handling  second-class  mail? 

I  <;ubmit  my  amendment  is  a  most 
modest  step  toward  reducing  the  revenue 
gap  of  second-class  mail. 

newspaper  handling 
Order  No.  99.  dated  January  30.  1924, 
Lssued  bv  Postmaster  General  Harr>-  S. 
New  provided  for  the  expeditious  han- 
dling of  newspapers.  Newspapers  were 
described  as: 

Publications  which  are  commonly  and  pop- 
ularly understood  to  be  newspapers  of  which 
the  leading  and  major  feature  is  the  dis- 
semination of  timely  news  of  interest  to  the 
general  public,  whether  published  daily  or 
weekly. 


The  definition  did  not  include  "trade 
papers,  periodicals,  papers  devoted  to  cer- 
tain classes,  orders,  or  directed  to  spe- 
cific ends."  ,    .       ,    .  „ 

Publicatioiis  which  could  obviously  be 
called  newspapers  would  be  circulated 
principallv  in  the  local  areas  where  they 
were  pubUshed.  Therefore,  extensive 
transportation  of  large  numbers  of  cop- 
ies would  not  be  involved. 

However,  bv  1950  a  great  variety  of  na- 
tionally circulated  publications  having 
borderline  characteristics  of  newspapers 
•were  receiving  newspaper  handling.  As 
a  result,  the  instructions  issued  in  con- 
nection with  readjustment  of  service  or- 
der of  Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Don- 
aldson dated  April  17.  1950,  provided  for 
the  discontinuance  of  newspaper  treat- 
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ment  for  publications  of  the  second- 
class  other  than  regular  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  "of  local  origin  having  the 
characteristics  ordinarily  recognized  as 
those  of  a  publication  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination of  current  news  of  great  in- 
terest." 

The  Magazine  Publishers'  Association, 
in  support  of  Time,  Life,  and  other  news 
magazines  raised  such  strenuous  objec- 
tions to  these  instructions  that  they  were 
modified  by  means  of  a  letter  of  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  Vincent  C.  Burke, 
dated  May  18.  1950.  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  newspaper  handling 
for  publications,  other  than  local  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  which  had  there- 
tofore received  such  handling.  In  return, 
the  publishers  were  to  separate  into  prop- 
erly labeled  "direct"  sacks  or  bundles, 
according  to  quantity,  all  copies  for  each 
delivery  zone  or  delivers'  station  or  area 
in  cities  having  more  than  one  delivery 
luiit. 

The  newspaper-handling  question  has 
been  given  careful  study  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  one  has  come  up  with  a 
satisfactory  solution.  In  1958.  the  Post 
OfBce  Committees  of  Congress  consid- 
ered a  proposal  to  establish  a  charge  for 
this  special  service.  This  proposal  was 
abandoned  as  impracticable  partly,  at 
least,  because  of  the  thousands  of  coun- 
try newspapers  which  would  object  to 
such  a  charge. 

The  mandatory  presorting  of  all  sec- 
ond-class publications  by  ZIP  code  which 
is  now  in  effect  could  lead  to  all  publish- 
ers of  second-class  publications  expect- 
ing to  receive  newspaper  handling,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  been  told 
through  the  years  that  the  refined  pre- 
sorting performed  by  such  publications 
as  Time  and  Life  was  one  of  the  justifica- 
tions for  newspaper  handling. 

The  current  definition  of  a  newspaper 
is  a  restatement  of  the  definition  in  Or- 
der No.  99  of  Postmaster  General  New, 
and  is  contained  in  section  126.4,  Postal 
Manual.  It  reads: 

Newspapers  must  be  published  once  each 
week  or  more  frequently  and  feature  princi- 
pally news  of  interest  to  the  general  public 
to  be  gflven  expeditious  distribution,  dis- 
patch, transit  handling,  and  delivery,  xisual- 
ly  referred  to  as  newspaper  treatment. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  was  rejected  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  which  is  opposed  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  would  impose  a  25-per- 
cent surcharge  on  what  is  commoiily  re- 
ferred to  as  "red  tag"  treatment,  or 
newspaper  treatment. 

The  amendment,  if  it  became  law, 
would  affect  hundreds  of  daily  news- 
papers, thousands  of  weekly  newspapers, 
and  several  news  magazines  and  a  num- 
ber of  trade  journals. 

Actually,  ZIP  code  has  made  red-tag 
treatment  virtually  obsolete. 

Red  tag — and  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment refers  to  that — originally  meant 
handling  In  transit,  on  railway  mail  cars 
or  In  trucks.  Now  that  Post  Office  rules 
require  presorting  of  most  second-class 
mail  by  ZIP  code  numbers,  such  en  route 
sorting  Is  no  longer  necessary.  Few,  If 
any   publishers,    would   pay   25 -percent 


extra  for  service  they  do  not  need.  Thus, 
the  claim  of  millions  of  added  revenue  is 
specious. 

The  National  Newspaper  Association, 
a  group  including  6,700  newspapers  in 
every  State,  most  of  them  weeklies,  wrote 
on  August  25  to  members  of  the  postal 
committee  about  the  "red  tag"  amend- 
ment then  pending.  The  NNA  letter  ex- 
plained: 

Our  newspapers  don't  enter  the  Depart- 
ment's transportation  system.  They  are  al- 
ready sorted,  and  they  go  directly  out  on  the 
routes,  at  most  traveling  to  and  from  a  Sec- 
tional Center  already  sacked  for  the  routes. 
In  other  words,  the  Post  OfUce  does  nothing 
special  to  our  newspapers.  The  only  thing 
we  ask  Is  that  they  go  out  on  the  next  avail- 
able delivery.  Letting  them  lay  In  the  Post- 
Offlce  would  save  no  money  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  it  makes  subscribers 
furious. 

It  should  be  understood,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  red-tag  treatment  is  not  a 
one-way  street.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment imposes  a  series  of  requirements 
that  publishers  must  meet  to  qualify. 
These  steps,  all  taken  at  publisher  ex- 
pense, reduce  handling  costs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  Postal  Manual 
spells  out  these  requirements  in  section 
126.4. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  impose  a 
surcharge  on  newspapers  and  news  mag- 
azines receiving  red-tag  treatment  Is 
purely  punitive  legislation,  without  justi- 
fication on  a  cost  basis  or  a  potential  re- 
venue basis. 

The  argument  that  this  amendment 
would  bring  revenue  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  purely  a  specious  argu- 
ment and  in  my  opinion  has  no  merit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Ml-.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  to  emphasize  particularly  the  point 
that  he  last  made. 

This  amendment  might  be  appeaUng 
to  one  who  thinks  or  has  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  bring  in  substantial 
revenue  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
But  you  have  to  understand  what  red- 
tag  treatment  is  to  understand  that  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania made  is  absolutely  correct.  This 
is  the  system  that  grew  up  in  post  of- 
fices all  over  this  country  to  provide  that 
the  papers  and  magazines  would  get  early 
treament  behind  first  class,  which  by 
law  must  move  at  high  priority,  because 
newspapers  and  magazines  which,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  rates  that  we  charge 
them,  perform  a  great  public  service.  The 
demand  of  the  American  pubUc  is  that 
they  get  their  weekly  newspaper  that 
may  be  published  on  Thursday  evening 
m  the  first  mail  on  Friday.  In  order  to 
accommodate  that  demand,  post  offices 
all  over  the  country,  without  direction 
from  the  Postmaster  General  or  from 
Washington,  started  putting  red  tags  on 
the  newspaper  bimdles  or  the  bags  and 
giving  them  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  red-tag  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell  you  that  the 
American  public  today  is  still  demanding 
red- tag  treatment.  It  is  not  the  publisher 


who  is  anxious  to  get  that  newspaper  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  delivered  to  him 
after  it  is  delivered  to  the  post  office. 
Thus  the  American  public  wants  the 
red-tag  treatment,  but  the  publisher  is 
not  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

So  the  point  my  colleague  from  Phila- 
delphia last  made,  that  this  amendment 
will  not  bring  in  the  revenue  which  you 
might  think  by  computing  the  surcharge 
on  -uhe  pubUcations,  but  will  rather  leave 
the  choice  to  the  postmaster  either  not  to 
give  the  service  that  he  has  been  givins 
or  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  in  violation  of 
some  amendment  that  we  might  adopt 
here,  is  valid.  The  American  public  will 
expect  their  newspapers  to  be  delivered 
to  them  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  after 
they  receive  their  first-class  mail. 

For  instance,  when  the  Mount  01i\e, 
N.C.,  Tribune  delivers  its  copies  to  the 
Mount  Olive  Post  Office,  they  are  al- 
ready sorted  and  bimdled  to  the  various 
routes,  post  offices,  and  sectional  cen- 
ters to  which  they  are  addressed.  The  lo- 
cal postal  employees  dispatch  these  bun- 
dles and  bags  to  their  destination  on  the 
next  mail  transportation.  What  else 
would  they  do?  There  would  be  no  point 
in  holding  this  mail  until  later,  taking  up 
space  in  the  post  office. 

For  the  Mount  Olive  Tribune,  then. 
and  virtually  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
Nation,  this  so-called  expedited  or  red- 
tag  handling  is  simply  moving  the  mails 
promptly  and  efficiently,  in  due  course. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  publications  hav- 
ing nationwide  distribution  and  entering 
at  major  post  offl».-cs  request  and  receive 
handling  more  demanding  of  postal  fa- 
cilities than  that  of  the  Mount  Olive 
Tribune.  But  in  terms  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  news  pubhcations  entering  the 
mails,  these  latter  publications  are  in  a 
small  minority. 

Further,  the  advent  of  ZIP  code  and 
sectional  center  handUng  make  this  ex- 
pedited handling  less  and  less  important. 
In  the  days  of  railway  post  offices  and 
highway  post  offices,  publications  were 
actually  sorted  while  in  transit.  The  so- 
called  red-tag  treatment  really  meant 
something.  But  now  these  same  mailers 
are  required  to  sort  their  own  copies,  be- 
fore submitting  them  to  the  post  office. 
At  the  same  time,  in-transit  handling  is 
being  phased  out  of  postal  operations. 
Hence,  "newspaper  treatment"  has  pro- 
gressively less  meaning. 

For  these  reasons  newspapers  tell  me 
that  they  would  not  request  red-Ug 
handling— that  in  fact  they  do  not  ask 
for  it  now,  and  do  not  consider  the  term 
to  have  any  real  substance.  They  surely 
question  whether  it  has  sufficient  mean- 
ing to  be  the  subject  of  a  special  rate  or 
surcharge. 

It  would  be  something  akin  to  a  sur- 
charge on  airline  tickets  for  safe  han- 
dling, or  on  telephone  rates  for  courteous 
handling.  The  airlines  offer  students  and 
servicemen  special  rates,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons.  Would  it  make  sense  to 
add  on  a  25-percent  surcharge  for  safe 
handling?  Safe  handling  is  presumed.  It 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  air  transportation. 
But,  if  there  were  such  a  surcharge  and 
a  passenger  declined  to  pay  for  this 
special  service,  and  he  were  injured  or 
killed,  the  airline  could,  and  no  doubt 
would,  beg  off  on  the  grounds  that  he 
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could  not  expect  safe  handling  if  he  did 
not  pay  the  charge. 

This  is  precisely  the  concern  of  news- 
papers when  they  hear  of  the  red-tag 
surcharge.  Buying  It  would  not  mean 
anything  to  them.  But  their  not  buying 
would  surely  become  an  excuse  on  the 
part  of  the  post  office  for  any  slow  de- 
livery. 

This  is  no  basis  on  which  to  ground  a 
postal  charge.  As  a  revenue  source  it 
would  mean  very  little.  If  all  second  class 
publications  eligible  were  to  request  and 
pay  for  the  handling,  it  would  bring  in 
an  estimated  $10  million.  But  this  makes 
a  most  unrealistic  assumption.  In  fact, 
very  few  would  request  it,  and  the  in- 
come would,  I  think,  be  negligible. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  support  the  gentleman 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  The 
business  of  postal  ratemaking  is  a  com- 
plicated business.  I  think  we  could  make 
a  pretty  good  case  that  we  ought  to  come 
to  the  floor  with  a  closed  rule,  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  does,  but 
we  have  not.  We  are  here  with  an  open 
rule.  If  we  start  tinkering  with  a  part 
of  this  rate  structure,  we  shall  have  to 
go  back  and  adjust  another  part  of  the 
rate  structure.  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
support  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  the  sound  decision 
that  was  made  in  this  regard  and  vote 
down  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words.  Regardless  of  the  disposition  of 
tMs  amendment,  there  is  one  thing  I 
believe  all  Members  ought  to  keep  in 
mind.  UnUke  the  attitude  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  takes.  I  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  this 
bill.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, brought  a  bill  into  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  then  they  marched  down 
the  hill  on  practically  evei-y  item  in  that 
bill.  If  they  could  do  that  in  the  commit- 
tee, completely  repudiate  their  own  work. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  improve 
this  bUl  on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  naturally 
has  to  hold  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  he  had  only  been  as  effective  in 
committee  in  keeping  the  rate  and  the 
pay  bills  separate,  I  would  be  supporting 
him  at  tliis  point. 

But  there  is  not  any  section  of  this  bill 
that  I  think  is  too  sacred  to  be  subject 
to  an  honest  amendment.  We  could 
dabble— if  we  want  to  lise  that  word — 
with  any  part  of  this  rate  structure,  and 
if  it  is  in  a  constructive  fashion  it  should 
not  automatically  be  rejected  on  the 
grounds  of  protecting  this  dubious  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  in  regard  to  the  remarks  he 
just  made  about  each  change  affecting 
the  bill,  to  the  effect  that  we  should  go 
back  if  we  make  any  changes  and  con- 


sider earlier  changes  in  the  bill,  that  this 
was  exactly  what  several  of  us  tried  to 
get  done  within  the  committee  when  we 
were  considering  it,  and  it  was  exactly 
what  the  majority  in  the  committee  re- 
fused to  allow  us  to  do. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
spent  18  markup  sessions  on  this  bill.  I 
have  never  had  a  bill  of  this  size  where 
this  much  time  was  spent  on  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  spent  three  months  to  go 
back  and  perfect  it.  I  regret  that  time 
ran  out  on  us.  The  truth  is,  there  would 
not  be  a  rate  or  a  pay  bill  on  this  floor 
today  if  some  action  was  not  taken  to 
get  this  on  the  floor. 

I  do  not  say  the  bill  is  sacred.  I  say 
til  at  Members  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  content,  and  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  effect  one  part  of  this  has  on 
another  part,  ought  to  be  pretty  careful 
about  taking  amendments  simply  be- 
cause some  amendment  is  offered  on  the 
assumption  that  no  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  bill  because  of  them. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  offered  as  constructive 
amendments  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
per  se,  simply  because  they  are  amend- 
ments, in  order  to  preserv'e  the  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported 
the  open  rule  so  we  could  offer  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  the  subcommittee  did  approve 
this,  and  it  was  the  full  committee  that 
by  a  very  narrow  margin  defeated  this. 
The  subcommittee  spent  8  weeks  on  this. 
When  we  went  to  the  full  committee, 
where  they  had  not  heard  the  testimony, 
they  defeated  this.  I  think  we  are  con- 
sistent in  trying  to  get  it  back  in. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  going  to  make  the  same  point 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cw- 
NiNGHAM]  did,  that  was  in  the  bill  in  the 
subcommittee  and  was  knocked  out  in 
the  full  committee.  This  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, I  believe,  and  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  repeat,  I  am  on  my  feet  to  support 
the  honest  principle  of  offering  amend- 
ments, and  I  hope  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  offer  them  and  have  them  considered, 
and  not  just  have  them  rejected  per  se. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  hit  at  the  ad- 
monition of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
that  we.  in  offering  one  amendment  or 
amending  one  phase  of  the  bill,  will  ad- 
versely affect  another  phase  of  it.  I  would 
Uke  to  inquire,  before  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment, why  ail-mail  rates  will  be  increased 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  airplanes  are 
used  to  carry  first-class  mail,  and  trains 
are  no  longer  being  used  or  are  being 
gradually  phased  out.  If  airmail  is  being 
carried  the  same  way  as  first-class  mail 


is  being  carried,  why  should  airmail  rates 
be  increased? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  airmail 
is  being  increased  because  it  is  top-prior- 
ity preferred  mail.  But,  as  the  gentleman 
has  related,  we  are  moving  flrst-class 
mail  more  and  more  by  air.  We  are  also 
moving  it  more  and  more  by  truck.  Of 
course,  this  is  because  we  have  exjjeii- 
enced  a  period  in  American  historj'  where 
20  years  ago  there  were  10,000  passenger 
trains  every  day  running  in  America, 
but  today  there  are  not  even  900  pas- 
senger trains  every  day  running  in  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  having  to  make  a  transition. 
As  a  result  of  that  transition,  first-class 
mail  is  going  by  air  as  well  as  by  trucks. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day,  within  about 
2  vears.  when  all  mail,  first-class  and 
airmail,  will  go  by  the  fastest  method 
available,  and  we  will  eliminate  the  dis- 
tinction and  will  have  only  one  first- 
class  preferred  mail,  and  we  will  not  have 
airmail  any  more.  We  will  have  a  new 
rate  coming  about  1969,  and  that  new 
rate  will  take  care  of  both  first-class 
ai-id  airmail.  It  will  all  move  the  same 
way.  but  that  has  to  be  another  bill  in 

1969. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairmaii.  is 
there  any  reason  then  why.  in  view  of 
the  gentleman's  explanation,  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  airmail  rates 
until  1969? 

Mr  OISEN    There  has  to  be  now. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Until  1969? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  There  has  to  be,  perhaps 
even  until  1970. 

Please  bear  with  me.  We  do  not  have 
the  option  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
of  goins  out  to  get  bids  as  to  how  to  move 
the  mail  with  the  airlines.  When  we  move 
the  mail  with  the  airlines  we  have  to  go 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  We  have 
to  go  there  to  get  our  rates  set.  We  do 
not  know  what  we  can  get  as  to  rates, 
or  that  we  can  get  the  rate  we  want. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  us.  airmail 
ought  to  be  moving  a  lot  cheaper,  but 
that  is  not  our  election.  We  cannot  do 
that. 

I  hope  that  between  now  and  1969  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  have  the 
power  to  go  out  and  get  competitive  bids 
from  the  airlines.  Then  we  will  move  the 
mail  cheaper  than  wc  are  moving  it 
today.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
to  ask  for  10  cents.  We  want  to  do  it 
cheaper.  When  there  is  authority  to  get 
bids,  then  we  will  move  it  cheaper.  I 
predict  that  we  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  a  better  answer 
with  respect  to  the  increase  in  the  air- 
mail rate  is  that  it  is  a  good,  easy  place 
to  get  the  money.  There  is  not  any  great 
big  lobby  down  here  trying  to  protect  the 
individual  user  of  airmail  and  first-class 
mail,  the  common  garden  variety  citizen, 
who  is  getting  socked  and  socked  good. 
That  is  the  real  answer. 

It  will  be  quite  a  day  in  the  history  of 
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the  country  when  we  will  put  all  of  this 
country  on  the  same  level  of  mail 
delivery,  when  we  are  going  to  deliver  it 
by  plane  to  the  crossroads  town  in  Mon- 
tana just  as  we  deliver  it  to  the  capital 
city  of  Montana.  That  is  going  to  be  a 
great  day  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska   [Mr.  CunninghamI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike    the   requisite   number   of   words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
if  he  will  provide  some  legislative  history 
in  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  lan- 
guage on  page  31  entitled  "Enclosures 
Mailed  With  Second-Class  Publications." 

I  have  received  an  inquiry  from  one  of 
the  fine  newspapers  in  my  district,  which 
happens  to  be  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
the  Chillicothe  Gazette,  editor  of  which 
is  Robert  E.  Schaefer. 

They  raise  the  question  that  this  pro- 
vision jeopardizes  the  basic  concept  of 
second-class  mail  for  newspapers. 

The  publisher  says : 

Advertising  has  for  a  long  time  been  an 
accepted  component  of  second-class  publica- 
tions. The  advertising  supplement  provision 
of  the  rate  blU  would  change  this  concept. 

Would  the  gentleman  elaborate  on 
that? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  There  has  been  for  a  long 
time  an  established  regulation  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  them 
actually  to  refuse  the  mailing  of  adver- 
tising supplements  that  are  tmrelated  to 
the  newspaper.  However,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  not  been  enforcing 
those  regulations. 

On  the  basis  of  those  long-time  stand- 
ards, this  particular  provision  is  in  the 
committee  bill.  It  Is  not  that  there  would 
be  any  prohibition  against  the  moving  of 
supplements  in  their  second-class  mat- 
ter, but  that  they  would  have  to  pay  a 
third-class  rate,  a  minimum  of  3.8  cents. 
They  would  have  to  pay  that  instead  of 
the  second-class  rate  on  that  insert. 

Getting  back  to  the  particular  in- 
quiry, what  is  an  Insert?  An  insert  is 
something  that  is  unrelated  to  the  news- 
paper, in  that  it  is  not  consecutively 
numbered  by  pages  with  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Or  that  it  is  not  printed 
in  the  plant  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  This  insert  could  also 
have  certain  news  value  in  addition, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  You  have  a  point.  If  it 
has  news  value  or  editorial  value  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  newspaper,  it  is  not  a 
supplement. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Let  us  assume  that  It 
has  editorial  and  news  value  but  It  is  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  newspaper  in  that 
it  Is  not  consecutively  numbered,  as  you 
point  out,  but  it  still  has  news  and  edi- 
torial value. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  It  would  not  be  within 
this  prohibition  or  not  be  within  the  new 
rate  structure.  It  would  travel  with  the 
regular  cent. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  He  also  raises  the  ques- 
tion that  there  appear  to  be  no  guide- 


lines for  what  would  be  an  advertising 
supplement.  Secondly,  he  says  who  would 
determine  this  issue  as  to  what  is  or  is 
not  a  proper  supplement. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  determined  it  in  the  past. 
While  they  have  not  enforced  it.  they 
have  determined  it.  Now.  if  you  will  look 
at  pages  46  and  47  of  the  report,  when 
we  get  to  the  bottom  of  page  46  it  says: 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
committee  received  many  exhibits  of  adver- 
tising supplements  which  were  mailed  with 
publications.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  these  ad- 
vertising supplements  qualified  vmder  the 
regulations.  Some  did  not  have  the  Imprint, 
'•Supplement  to",  others  appeared  to  be 
Independent  "publications,"  circulars,  cata- 
logs, or  not  germane  to  the  Issue. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HECITLER  OF 
WEST    VTROINIA 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechlf3i  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  23.  line  14.  strike 
out  the  double  quotation  marks,  the  semi- 
colon, and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  23.  Immediately  following  line  14, 
insert  the  following; 

••(f)  In  addition  to  the  rates  of  postage 
otherwise  prescribed  by  this  section,  there 
shall  be  a  charge  of  0.3  cents  per  copy,  when 
more  than  500,000  copies  per  issue  of  any 
publication  are  mailed  at  the  rates  prescribed 
by  this  section,  payable  only  on — 

••(1)  each  copy  in  excess  of  500.000  copies 
per  issue  mailed  at  the  original  point  of 
entry;  and 

"(2)  each  copy  mailed  at  other  than  the 
original  point  of  entry;  and  ". 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  first  I  will  indicate  what  this 
amendment  does  not  cover.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  cover  third-class  mail.  I 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  a  little 
bit  later  to  raise  the  rate  to  4. .5  cents  a 
piece  on  bulk  commercial  third-class 
mail. 

Many  of  my  friends  have  importuned 
me  to  take  a  keener  interest  in  raising 
second-class  rates.  I  have  yielded  to  those 
many  requests  and  decided  to  introduce 
this  amendment,  which  provides  a  sur- 
charge of  0.3  cent  per  copy  on  maga- 
zines with  circulations  of  over  500,000. 
My  study  indicates  that  there  are  some 
46  publications  with  more  than  a  500,000- 
per-issue  circulation  through  that  would 
be  paying  this  very  modest  surcharge. 
That  means  that  if  the  circulation  were 
500.001,  the  payment  would  be  made  only 
for  the  one  copy  over  the  500,000,  since 
the  first  500,000  copies  are  exempted.  On 
the  average,  each  of  these  46  publica- 
tions   would    be    paying   about    $120,000 
more,    but    this   payment   would    range 
from  a  few  dollars  for  those  magazines 
that  circulate  only   a  few   copies  over 
500.000  through  the  mails  to  something 
over  $900,000  for  Life  magazine,  which 
has  the  largest  total  number  of  pieces 
mailed  annually.  This,  of  course,  will  in- 
crease the  cost  coverage  provided  by  the 
second-class  section  of  the  bill,  which  I 
think  is  a  point  that  many  critics  of  the 
present  rate  structure  and  the  commit- 
tee rate  structure  have  called  attention 
to.  In  addition  to  that,  it  would  bring  In 


more  revenue  for  the  Government  at  a 
time  when  we  sorely  need  revenue. 

Without  my  amendment,  cost  cover- 
age for  regular  rate  publications  would 
move  over  a  3 -year  period  from  the  pres- 
ent 29.3  percent  to  36.2  percent.  The 
addition  of  this  surcharge  would  raise 
this  36.2-percent  cost  coverage  to  37.9 
percent.  This  is  an  improvement,  but 
still  represents  a  big  cost  concession  to 
second-class  mailers. 

In  1962.  the  Congress  provided  a  lower 
postage  rate  for  publications  with  less 
than  5,000  circulation  outside  of  county 
The  pending  legislation  continues  a 
lower  rate  for  such  publications.  I  agree 
with  the  principle  that  publications  with 
small  circulations  are  less  able  to  pay. 
I  also  agree  with  the  principle  that  pub- 
lications with  large  circulations  through 
the  mail  are  better  able  to  pay.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  very  large  deficiency  in 
postage  paid  by  second-class  mailers  re- 
quires that  this  class  as  a  whole  should 
pay  more  than  it  is  now  paying. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  estimate  that 
my  amendment  would  bring  in  about  $5.5 
million  in  additional  revenue.  The 
amendment  would  affect  the  following 
magazines,  according  to  my  calculations; 
American  Home,  Argosy,  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens,  Business  Week,  Changing 
Times,  Children's  Digest,  Co-Ed,  Ebony, 
Esquire,  Farm  Journal,  Field  and  Stream. 
Flower  and  Garden.  Glamour,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Holiday,  House  Beautiful, 
House  and  Garden,  Humpty  Dumpty.  In- 
genue. Jack  and  Jill,  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal, Life,  Look,  McCall's,  Mechanix  Illus- 
trated, Nation's  Business,  Newsweek. 
Outdoor  Life,  Parent's  Magazine,  Play- 
boy. Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Reader's  Digest,  Redbook 
Magazine,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Sport, 
Sports  Afield,  Spoi-ts  Illustrated,  Success- 
ful Farming,  Sunset.  Time,  True.  True 
Story,  TV  Guide,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  and  Workbasket. 

It  would  not  throw  any  of  these  pub- 
lications out  of  business.  All  of  these 
publications  can  afford  to  absorb  this 
very  modest  surcharge.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  amendment  is  in  any  way  dis- 
criminatory. Many  of  these  publications 
receive  very  large  subsidies  from  tlie 
Federal  Treasury  already. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  these  reasons. 
I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  field 
that  I  have  supported.  I  have  supported 
this  problem  of  a  surtax  on  the  expedi- 
tious handling  of  second-class  mail.  But 
I  have  become  convinced  that  we  should 
not  impose  this  charge  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nixl,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool],  the  gentleman 
from  Peni-isylvania  [Mr.  Corbett]  ,  as  well 
as  myself,  have  all  agreed  that  this  is  a 
field  that  we  have  got  to  exhaustively 
study  as  to  what  we  should  be  doing  about 
the  expeditious  handling  of  second-  and 
third-class  mail. 

I  feel  we  ought  to  go  along  with  this 
rate  increase  at  this  time  and  that  then 
we  ought  to  go  on  with  a  study  of  it  and 
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come  back  to  this  House  next  year  with  a 
recommendation  that  would  be  more 
equitable  than  we  can  possibly  do  at  this 
time. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  gentleman's  opposition  to 
the  amendment  is  sound.  The  thnist  of 
this  amendment  is  really  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  going  to  penalize  magazines 
which  are  big.  In  other  words,  if  you  have 
more  than  500,000  circulation,  we  will  pe- 
nalize you ;  we  will  penalize  you  whether 
you  are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  as 
some  magazines  are  at  this  time,  or 
whether  you  are  the  Reader's  Digest,  or 
Life,  or  Look,  and  making  money.  This  is 
an  unsound  way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  question  rather  carefully.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
that  the  subject  needs  further  study.  But, 
to  simply  draw  an  arbitrai-y  line  and  say 
that  we  will  penalize  the  large-circulation 
magazines,  in  my  opinion  would  be 
unwise. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Why  do  you  not 
raise  the  rate  across  the  board  on  all  of 
them? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  We  have.  We  have  raised 
their  rates  about  23  percent  in  this  bill. 
Now,  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  just 
one  moment,  for  instance  In  the  case  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  that  magazine  has 
not  made  a  profit  imtil  the  last  year  for 
the  last  ten  years.  If  we  raised  the  rate 
much  more,  we  would  put  it  out  of 
business. 

There  are  other  magazines  that  we 
would,  perhaps,  put  out  of  business  if  we 
raised  thds  second-class  rate  too  much. 
We  would  like  to  study  this  problem  at 
length  and  in  depth  and  not  be  unfair  to 
the  public  and  certainly  not  be  unfair  to 
the  mailers  themselves. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  ABERNETHY]  makcs  a  very 
valid  point.  There  will  be  amendments 
offered,  I  am  told,  to  increase  the  rates 
on  magazines  and  newspapers  by  some 
rather  large  amoimt.  Therefore,  if  you 
think  that  the  committee  has  not  gone 
far  enough  with  reference  to  magazines 
and  newspapers.  I  say  the  fair  way  Is  to 
hit  them  all  who  mail  only  several  copies, 
up  to  10  million  copies,  but  not  pick  on 
just  the  big  ones,  because  out  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  prosperous  ones  comes  52 
percent  of  all  the  money  that  goes  to 
Uncle  Sam  in  this  field  anyway. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
owes  any  obligation  to  carry  this  mer- 


chandise— that  is  what  it  amounts  to — 
or  magazines  for  these  people  at  a  loss? 
Why  should  we  do  that? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  agree  •with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  should  not  carry  them  at  a 
loss,  but  this  has  been  an  experience  in 
this  country  for  about  some  200  years,  to 
encourage  printed  material  as  a  policy  of 
encouraging  the  democracy  that  we  need 
this  printed  material. 

Now.  I  maintain,  as  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman would,  that  inasmuch  as  we  have 
radio  and  television  that  we  ought  to  re- 
view this  thing,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
I  propose  to  do.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  it 
in  this  rate  bill.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  a  review  of  the  specific  problem  on 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  on  and  con- 
tinue the  subsidy  on  second-class  mail, 
and  we  should  not  do  it  just  in  this  rate 
bill. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  get  more 
money  out  of  the  second-class  users  of 
the  mails,  the  publishers,  who  are  really 
being  subsidized  by  literally  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  was  hopeful  that  my  "red-tag  treat- 
ment" amendment  would  have  passed.  I 
did  not  insist  upon  a  division  but  I 
wanted  to  lay  some  groundwork  having 
to  do  with  the  big  steal  that  is  taking 
place  in  this  country  today  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  second-class  mail.  There  is 
where  the  big  steal  is.  There  is  where 
the  big  mail  robbery  is  taking  place. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment  because  at  least 
it  gets  a  few  more  pennies  out  of  them, 
and  adding  all  of  it  together  we  might 
get  a  few  million  dollars  more  out  of 

them.  ^ 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  what  are  the  items  that  fall 
into  the  category  of  second-class  mail 
besides  magazines? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Newspapers. 
Mr.    ABERNETHY.    Newspapers   and 
magazines. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  this  particular 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  How  much  loss  Is 
the  Federal  Government  incurring  an- 
nually on  second-class  mall? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Right  now  on 
second-class  mail  I  do  not  know  the 
percentage. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  about  $400  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes,  about  $400 
million.  It  is  a  tremendous  sum. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Indeed  It  is,  if  it 
is  $400  million. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  It  is  said  that 
second  class  is  going  to  be  given  a  23- 
percent  increase  in  rates  in  this  bill.  That 
is  true,  but  it  is  23  percent  of  what? 
Twenty-three  percent  of  a  dollar  Is  one 
thing,  and  23  percent  of  a  penny  is  an- 
other thing.  The  rates  are  so  low  now 
that  23  percent  means  very  little  to  these 


huge  publishers.  What  I  am  tr>-ing  to  do 
is  to  get  some  more  money  out  of  these 
big  publications  that  are  getting  this 
first-class,  privileged  treatment  at  these 
low,  second-class  rates.  I  do  not  know 
how  anvbodv  can  be  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.     THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   CUNNINGHAM.  Yes;   I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that 
the  deficit  on  second-class  mail  now  is 
$416  million. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  a  sizable 
sum  of  money.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
proposed  amendment  would  bring  in,  but 
I  believe  we  ought  to  at  least  get  as  much 
out  of  them  as  we  can,  because  they  have 
such  a  strong  lobby,  and  they  have  lob- 
bied on  this  section  more  than  any  other 
section  I  know  of.  And  that,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  what  happened  between  the 
time  the  subcommittee  passed  the  red- 
tag  treatment  amendment,  and  when 
the  subcommittee  bill  came  before  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  say  this ;  I  certainly  feel  Congress 
should  have  to  do  somethiiig  to  reduce 
the  tremendous  deficit  connected  with 
the  second-class  mail,  that  is.  the  margin 
of  deficit;  it  is  more  than  half  of  the 
total  deficit  in  the  postal  service.  But 
this  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it.  because 
we  are  penalizing  the  big  publishers  by 
this  amendment;  that  Is  not  right,  and 
that  is  not  equitable. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this 
amendment,  although  I  do  support  the 
idea  of  increasing  rates  for  second-class 
mail  users. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  This  is  a  compro- 
mise. I  might  say  to  the  gentleman.  I 
gave  the  Members  an  opportunity  to  go 
along  with  the  red-tag  treatment 
amendment,  but  because  of  the  small 
papers  involved  I  presume  the  Members 
felt  they  should  oppose  It. 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  small 
publications.  It  is  at  least  a  beginning. 
This  is  a  start.  Maybe  then  we  can 
build  from  this  start. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  I  certainly 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  just  said,  and  in  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  who  said 
that  this  was  just  picking  on  the  big 
boys.  I  would  say  that  this  is  the  pre- 
mise under  which  the  Government  oper- 
ates with  the  graduated  income  tax  over 
the  years. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  consistent  with 
the  premise  that  we  have  been  operating 
on  in  this  connection. 

I  think  the  time  that  we  should  sub- 
sidize the  big  boys  has  long  since  passed 
and  they  ought  to  be  paying  their  own 
way. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  •will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgiiiia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 
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I  certainly  agree  that  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple under  which  the  graduated  Income 
tax  operates.  We  are  not  penalizing  big- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  what  we  are 
doing  is  protecting  those  smaller  maga- 
zines which  otherwise  would  be  driven 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr,  Udald  .  there 
were — ayes  98,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR.    DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  :  On 
page  20.  line  24.  strike  out  "and  associations 
of  riiral  electric  cooperatives.". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
only  going  to  take  a  minute,  since  the 
ease  with  which  the  last  amendment  was 
passed  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  any 
amendment  to  increase  revenues  should 
automatically  be  adopted.  So  I  am  al- 
most inclined  to  ask  for  just  a  repeat 
vote  and  go  on  my  way. 

But,  before  I  make  that  point,  the 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  have 
now  seen  dramatic  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  logical  simendment  to  offer 
at  any  point  in  this  bill  is  to  strike  out 
the  enacting  clause  and  send  it  back  to 
the  committee. 

We  had  our  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI,  to  point 
out  that  any  amendments  that  are  not 
based  on  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rate 
structure  should  be  rejected. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  Hechler 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Olsen]  said  that  they  did  not 
know  enough  about  the  amendment  in 
the  second-class  rate  structure  and  they 
were  going  to  have  to  study  it. 

So  here  we  have  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  admitting  on  two  occa- 
sions during  this  debate  that  his  sub- 
committee does  not  have  enough  knowl- 
edge of  this  basic  subject.  Can  you  imag- 
ine the  chairman  of  any  other  subcom- 
mittee or  the  chairman  of  any  standing 
committee  coming  down  and  making  that 
admission?  It  would  seem  to  me  we  have 
made  an  absolute  case  in  bringing  out 
the  sheer  chaos  in  this  bill.  I  have  a  little 
amendment  which  is  intended  to  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  chaos. 

Back  at  the  time  of  the  last  rate  bill 
someone  slipped  a  gimmick  into  the  bill 
giviiig  rural  electric  cooperatives  the 
same  preferred  second-class  rate  that 
great  organizations  such  as  the  Cancer 
Society  and  religious  groups  receive.  I 
am  sure  that  despite  any  affection  any 
of  you  may  have  for  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, they  certainly  do  not  deserve 
the  same  mail  subsidy  which  the  Cancer 
Society,  the  American  Legion,  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  any  Protestant  denomina- 
tion or  any  other  proper  organization 
you  may  think  of  receives.  So  all  my 
amendment  would  do  Is  to  strike  from 
the  definition  of  the  second-class  non- 
profit category  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. 


I  do  not  really  know  how  much  reve- 
nue this  will  raise,  but  it  will  raise  some 
revenue.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  its  merits,  plus,  I  would  think 
you  would  want  to  have  a  distinction  be- 
tween religious,  fraternal,  and  patriotic 
groups  and  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

So  I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The 
gentleman  might  also  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  who  may 
not  recall  the  fact  that  the  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops  get  Government  money  at 
2  percent.  They  already  get  a  great  big 
Government  subsidy  without  this  ad- 
ditional subsidy  in  the  way  of  preferred 
postal  rates. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  have 
mentioned  that  except  we  are  discussing 
postal  rates,  and  that  subject  alone  is 
so  confusing  that  to  discuss  interest 
rates  that  the  co-ops  pay  would  merely 
add  to  mass  confusion.  As  I  have  said, 
this  is  a  revenue-raising  amendment.  It 
would  straighten  out  an  innocent  mis- 
take in  the  past  rate  bill,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  could  be  adopted  with  due 
dispatch. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  With  regard  to  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  year  we  went  through 
a  siege  in  that  committee  in  which  we 
discussed  the  proposal  to  extend  credit 
facilities  for  the  rural  electric  co-ops.  At 
the  end  of  the  discussion,  it  came  to 
nothing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rural 
electric  co-ops  have  had  severe  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  this 
year,  and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  simply  add  insult  to  injui-y- 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Oh,  no.  My  amend- 
ment would  merely  assure  that  the  rural 
electric  co-ops  are  not  confused  with  the 
Cancer  Society,  church  groups,  patriotic 
organizations,  and  legitimate  not-for- 
profit  organizations.  I  certainly  would 
not  think  of  abusing  the  poor  taxpayer. 
That  would  be  the  furthest  thought  from 
my  mind.  Since  the  amendment  would 
raise  revenue,  and  since  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  has  admitted  that 
we  do  not  have  answers  to  this  entire 
section,  if  you  would  accept  my  amend- 
ment, we  could  proceed  with  dispatch. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
have  to  take  long  to  tell  you  that  this 
particular  section  permits  a  preferred 
rate  for  the  Eagles,  the  Elks,  the  Masonic 
lodges,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  as 
well  as  educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, and  agricultural  organizations. 
It  does  provide  this  exceptional  rate  for 
rural  electric  co-ops,  too.  But  we  are  not 
dealing  with  that  subject  tonight.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  that  subject  in  this  bill. 
We  are  trying  to  raise  rates.  We  are  not 
trying  to  make  distinctions  between 
people  in  a  class. 
I  think  that  probably  the  Committee 


ought  to  take  up  the  subject  of  distin- 
guishing between  people  or  between 
groups  in  a  different  class  or  make  dif- 
ferences within  a  class.  But  that  is  not 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  at  this 
time.  I  think  that  rural  electric  co-ops 
should  continue  to  have  the  same  pre- 
ferred rate  as  other  fraternal  organiza- 
tions until  we  can  review  the  whole  class. 
We  cannot  do  that  in  relation  to  this 
bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  You  could  still  re- 
view that  whole  class  even  after  my 
amendment  is  accepted. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  can. 
and  I  do  not  think  the  amendment  ought 
to  be  accepted.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  do  anything  about  this  section  of  the 
bill  until  we  take  up  the  whole  of  that 
section  and  make  distinctions  at  another 
time. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
this  amendment  is  very  much  out  of 
place. 

It  is  scarcely  wise  to  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  put  a  special  burden  on  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  across  the  country 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  farmers  of 
the  country — those  who  are  sharing  least 
in  whatever  prosperity  we  have  today, 
and  for  whom  the  rural  electrification 
cooperatives  over  the  years  have  fought 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  electricity  and 
modern  mechanization  for  farmers  in 
upstate  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowl 
mentioned  so  eloquently  a  moment  ago— 
are  stniggling  to  try  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  We  have  had  dozens  of 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  peti- 
tioned the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
recent  weeks  to  help  the  farmer.  Now  we 
are  going  to  single  our  farmers  out  for 
special  punishment?  This  amendment 
would  take  it  out  of  the  hides  of  our 
farmers  by  increasing  the  rates  for  even 
the  small  publications  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  that  have  tried  so  hard 
to  help  these  farmers. 

I  think  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Would  he  include  SNCC, 
also,  in  taking  any  exemptions  from 
them? 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.    Mr.   Chairman,  I 
certainly  would  think  they  do  not  qualify 
as  a  nonprofit  organization. 
Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  and  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent gentleman  from  New  York  this. 
Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  if  he  wants  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  being  perfectly  logical 
when  he  said  we  should  not  take  this  one 
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iota  of  postage  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
cooperatives,  what  about  the  taxpayers 
of  the  comitry?  The  gentleman  did  not 
shed  a  tear  over  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  understands  farmers  or  farm 
cooperatives,  and  I  think  other  Members 
of  the  House  do,  and  I  think  they  will 
vote  down  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski) 
there  were — ayes  51,  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MB.  BECKLEB  OP  WEST 
VntGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  24.  strike  out  line  15 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  sec- 
ond period  in  line  14  on  page  25,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"THIRD-CLASS   MAIL 

"Sec.  107.  (aWl)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  4452  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  on  third-class  mall 
are  as  follows: 


Rates 


"  'Type  of  mailing 


Mailed 

prior  to 

Jan.  7, 1968 

(cents) 


Mailed  on 

and  alter 

Jan.  7, 1968 

(cents) 


Unit 


(1)  Individual  piece ' 

(2)  Bulk  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  ot  this  section 

(A)  Books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more, 

seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions  and 
plants. 

(B)  Other  matter 

(C)  Minimum  charge  of— 

(i)  Regular 

(II)  Qualified  nonprofit  organizations... 


12 
18 


2H 
1.25 


6. 0     First  2  ounces  or  traction  thereof. 
2. 0     Each  additional  ounce  or  traction  there- 
of. 


18.  0  Each  pound  or  fraction  Ihereof. 

24. 0  Do. 

4. 5  Per  piece. 
2.25  Do. 


"■(b)  Matter  mailed  In  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  Is  subject  to  a 
minimum  charge  for  each  piece.  The  mini- 
mum charge  for  each  piece  on  such  matter 
Is  the  minimum  charge  prescribed  by  this 
section,  as  applicable.'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4452  of 
Utle  39.  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the 
annual  permit  fee  for  third-class  bulk  mail- 
ings, is  amended  by  striking  out  '$30'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$40'." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  motion? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  tc  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
7977,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKJER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


JUSTICE  BY  CONGRESSMAN  HENRY 
B.   GONZALEZ 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day evening,  October  6,  my  colleague, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Urban  League  in  the  city  of  Gary, 
Ind.  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
his  speech  to  the  citizens  of  the  Indiana 
Calumet  region: 

Justice 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  of  the  United 
States  says,  ".  .  .  one  nation  under  God,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  The  very  founda- 
tion of  this  country  is  stated  in  those 
words— liberty  and  Justice.  For  you  cannot 
have  one  without  the  other:  you  cannot  have 
Justice  without  liberty,  and  you  cannot  have 
liberty  without  Jtistice.  The  question  always 
before  us  is  whether  we  possess  these  abstract 
ideals,  whether  they  really  do  exist,  because 
we  know  that  when  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
Justice  perish,  so  will  the  American  dream, 
and  so  will  the  American  experiment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Americans 
have  passionately  believed  in  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice:  these  precepts  are 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  they  have  been 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  war:  and  they  have 
been  tested  in  debate,  in  suits  at  law;  and  in 
every  conceivable  way.  The  question  before 
us  now  is  whether  we  still  believe  in  these 
principles,  and  whether  we  are  willing  to 
support  them  with  our  determined  energies. 


The  question  faces  every  American,  every 
day:  what  is  Justice;  and  what  will  I  do  to 
support  my  beUef  in  it?  It  is  a  queetion 
that  must  be  answered  every  day,  in  a 
thousand  ways  and  In  a  thousand  places:  it 
Is  an  issue  facing  Judge  and  Juries,  schools 
and  cities,  states  and  armies;  and  the  issue 
hangs  in  the  balance  in  every  choice.  Be  It 
in  Houston,  Boston.  Los  Angeles  or  Gary, 
the  issue  faces  us  all.  Justice  does  not  al- 
ways prevail  because  not  all  men  are  Just; 
but  it  is  the  mark  of  honor  of  our  country 
that  more  often  than  not  a  man  can  know 
that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  place  In 
the  world,  he  has  a  fair  chance  to  obtain 
Justice. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  share  a  common 
faith  and  heritage:  and  our  belief  1b  stronger 
than  even  we  ourselves  may  suspect.  All  of  us 
have  learned  the  some  phrases  from  his- 
tory, the  same  lines  from  poetry  that 
express  tliis  heritage.  And  most  of  us  be- 
lieve words  like  these: 

As  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death;  if  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of 
it:  If  they  mean  to  have  a  war,  let  It  begin 
here;  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
e\ident— life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  my 
country;  Liberty  and  union,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable;  Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people: 
With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right;  I  shall  never  surrender 
nor  retreat;  We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself. 

There  are  those  who  believe  in  neither 
freedom  nor  Justice.  There  are  those  who 
want  not  simply  redress  of  their  grievances, 
but  revenge  as  well.  There  are  those  who  are 
so  disillusioned  that  they  prefer  to  leave 
this  land  altogether  rather  than  continue 
living  in  it.  There  are  those  who  would  with- 
draw from  society,  even  though  they  want 
the  blessings  of  living  in  it.  These  are  the 
voices  of  despair  and  the  prophets  of  gloom, 
and  thev  are  made  possible  only  by  failure. 
Wherever  there  Is  failure  of  our  society  to 
provide  for  men's  wants,  there  arises  dis- 
content and  sometimes  disorder.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  failure  that  makes  It  possible  for 
the  vendors  of  hate  to  exist  and  be  heard. 
But  I  believe  that  the  American  dream  is  still 
full  of  hope  for  all  of  us;  and  I  believe  in 
the  ultimate  and  final  triumph  of  good  over 
evil,  and  I  believe  that  men  know  the  dif- 
ferenc-e  between  wisdom  and  folly.  I  believe, 
as  Carl  Sandburg  did,  when  he  was  moved 
to  write: 

"Across  the  bitter  years  and  howling  winters 
The  deathless  dream  will  be  the  stronger 
The  dream  of  equity  wUl  win." 
The    question    for    us.    I    believe.    Is    not 
whether  we  believe  In  equity,  or  In  Justice, 
because  I  believe  that  we  do.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  what  this  ideal  is.  and  how  it  can  be 
achieved  or  realized, 

Justice  is  more  than  a  legal  device,  or  a 
legal  guarantee.  In  its  essence.  Justice  Is  the 
right  of  every  man  to  be  Judged  on  his  own 
merits,  and  not  on  any  other  quality. 

When  all  men  are  accorded  this  right  to 
be  Judged  according  to  merit,  then  we  will 
be  closer  to  a  Just  world  and  a  Just  society. 
But  Justice  must  consist  of  more  than  Just 
being  permitted  an  honest  evaluation.  Jus- 
tice demands  equal  opportunity — equal  op- 
portunity for  Jobs  and  for  education  and  for 
all  the  benefits  of  life.  Every  man  must  have 
an  equal  right  to  live,  to  work  and  to  be 
educated.  These  are  things  that  cannot  be 
restricted  to  some  men  because  they  are 
wealthy  and  denied  others  because  they  are 
not:  these  are  privileges  that  should  belong 
to  all  men.  not  Just  those  who  live  in  the 
right  neighborhood  or  have  the  right  reli- 
gion or  the  right  name  or  the  right  skin. 

I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  seeking 
Justice;  Justice  for  myself,  for  my  children. 
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ana  for  other  people.  I  have  known  hard 
ttine».  and  I  Imtb  known  de«p  hurt,  and  deep 
resentment:  and  I  have  known  the  anger 
that  st«in«  from  being  the  victim  of  in- 
justice. But  I  have  also  known  succesa,  and 
1  have  discovered  that  people  are  In  fact 
wining  to  elect  for  decency  over  bigotry,  and 
people  are  In  fact  willing  to  elect  to  Judge  on 
the  basis  of  merit  rather  than  any  other  fact. 
If  this  were  not  true.  I  would  not  be  here 
today;  I  would  never  have  been  elected  to 
Congress,  or  to  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Tex.^^;  and  If  this  were  not  true  I  would 
never  have  been  elected  to  the  city  covmcll 
of  the  City  of  San  Antonio. 

I  hi'>e  seen  campaigns  when  p.ttempts 
were  made  to  submerge  me  In  a  sea  of  hatred, 
or  wash  me  away  In  a  tide  of  bigotry.  But 
the  people  who  elected  me  saw  through 
these  shabby  tactics;  they  overcame  fear, 
thev  overcame  prejudice:  they  overcome 
vicious  attacks,  and  gave  me  the  right  to 
run  on  mv  own  merits,  on  my  own  record, 
and  on  beliefs.  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
told  that  I  was  the  better  man— notwith- 
standing all  efforts  to  cloud  the  issues— not- 
wlthst.andlng  anything  the  opposition  could 
do.  I  have  the  privilege  of  having  been  the 
flrst  man  with  a  Spanish  surname  to  \)e 
elected  to  the  Texas  senate  In  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years;  and  one  of  the  few  men  of 
such  background  to  have  been  elected  to 
Congress.  I  tell  you  this  not  because  I  am 
bragging:  I  tell  you  this  not  because  I  am 
lacking ^m  humility,  for  I  am  above  all  else 
grateful  to  the  people  who  have  placed  con- 
fidence and  trust  In  me;  but.  I  tell  you  this 
because  my  experience  proves  that  people 
are  fundamentally  decent. 

Surely  there  have  been  those  who  have 
threatened  me,  and  there  have  been  those 
who  have  called  me  names;  and  there  have 
been  those  who  have  hated  me  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  am  what  I  am.  But  the 
mass  of  people  have  been  honest,  forthright 
and  decent:  and  the  vast  majority  of  people 
have  been  willing  to  take  me  at  face  value. 
That  Is  Justice.  It  may  be  unjust  that  I  am 
sometimes  disliked  for  some  irrational  rea- 
son; but  It  Is  pure  and  smiple  Justice  that 
no  man  has  in  my  dty  of  San  Antonio  at- 
tempted to  run  on  a  platform  of  hate  or 
bigotry  and  had  any  success  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

This  Is  an  experience  every  electorate  must 
go  through  sooner  or  later.  Every  electorate 
has  been  or  will  be  subjected  to  the  call  of 
the  bigot,  and  will  know  the  words  of  the 
purveyors  of  hate:  and  every  electorate  will 
have  to  listen  at  one  time  or  another  to  a 
professional  racist.  The  test  of  our  country 
will  be,  time  and  time  again.  In  place  after 
place,  whether  we  wlU  be  swayed  by  the  un- 
scrupulous, whether  we  will  elect  our  public 
officers  on  rational  or  Irrational  bases.  I  have 
complete  faith  and  confidence  that  there 
will  not  be  many  elections  bought  by  hate 
or  sold  by  distrust.  I  believe  people  will  act 
for  what  they  believe  in,  and  that  what  they 
believe  in  Is  Justice. 

But  it  Is  not  only  at  the  ballot  box  that 
elections  must  be  made.  Every  time  open 
housing  Is  debated  the  specter  of  bigotry 
hangs  behind  elegant  words.  It  Is  claimed 
that  open  housing  will  depress  property 
values;  but  the  real  truth  Is  that  property 
values  go  down  only  If  a  man  doesn't  believe 
In  the  value  In  the  flrst  place.  It  Is  said  that 
open  housing  would  create  chaos,  but  in  fact 
chaos  can  only  come  if  men  accede  to  the 
clres  of  the  violent,  and  shun  order  for 
themselves.  The  real  Issue  will  some  day  be 
brought  out  Into  the  open,  and  debated,  and 
that  Issue  will  be  this;  does  every  man  have 
the  right  to  live  where  he  pleases  to  live  or 
c^oes  he  not?  And  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion must  be  clear,  if  it  Is  answered  with 
nny  sense  of  decency  at  all.  So  this  is  an  elec- 
tion that  xUtlmately  every  man  must  par- 
ticipate In  as  wen — every  man  must  decide 
wftether  liberty  Is  only  for  a  few  and  not 


for  others,  or  whefTier  liberty  Is  for  one  anJ 
all.  And  this  election  will  not  be  conducted 
at  the  ballot  box  or  in  the  voting  booth;  It 
will  be  conducted  In  every  neighborhood,  and 
by  every  man  who  lives  In  the  nation. 

Not  only  open  housing  must  be  decided. 
b-nt  a  thonsand  other  Issues  as  well — equal 
employment  opportunity;  equal  promotion 
opportunity;  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  market  place  of  ideas  and  in  the 
marketplace  of  commerce;  equal  opportunity 
for  education.  In  a  few  places  there  must 
even  be  a  decision  about  equal  access  to  the 
graveyard.  And  In  every  case  this  election 
will  be  lor  justice  or  Injustice,  for  liberty  or 
lack  of  It;  for  good  will  or  for  animosity; 
for  prejudice  or  for  conunon  decency;  for 
good  or  evil. 

We  must  all  remember  this:  what  affects 
one  man  for  good  or  evil  also  affects  other 
men  in  the  same  way.  Society  Is  like  a  pool 
of  water;  if  you  throw  a  pebble  In  a  pool  of 
water,  the  effects  are  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  that  pool,  until  the  whole  pond 
has   been   affected   and   disturbed. 

I  am  a  man  of  Mexican  extraction.  I  can 
say  in  all  honesty  that  If  It  had  not  been 
for  the  Negro,  and  for  Negro  progress,  dis- 
crimination would  still  be  as  bad  against  the 
Mexican-American    as    It   ever    was. 

Right  after  World  War  II  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  employ  restrictive  covenants  In 
real  estate  deeds.  These  covenants  would 
deny  access  to  property  If  you  were  quote 
"Negro  or  Mexican."  This  was  discrimina- 
tion against  me  as  well  as  my  black  brothers. 
In  fact  this  discrimination  was  so  bad  that 
during  World  War  II.  a  man  of  Mexican  ex- 
traction who  had  been  killed  In  combat  was 
denied  a  funeral  in  his  home  town  ceme- 
tery— only  because  he  was  a  Mexican,  or 
"Mesklu"  as  they  pronounce  it  in  that  town. 
It  took  the  efforts  of  strong  men  to  find  that 
dead  hero  a  place  to  rest,  and  to  shame  those 
who  would  have  denied  It  to  him.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  President  Johnson,  who  was  then 
In  Congress,  was  among  thoee  who  corrected 
this  problem.  But  suppose  no  one  had 
actetl— how  many  more  men  would  have 
been  denied  even  a  grave,  after  having  died 
for  their  country  in  a  war  which  Ironically 
enough  was  directed  against  fanatical  race 
hatred.  This  problem  Is  still  with  us,  even 
today;  but  I  say  to  you  that  it  Is  better  now, 
and  will  become  better  yet,  because  the  con- 
science of  this  country  has  been  touched, 
and  has  been  found  responsive. 

Restrictive  covenants  affected  me  after 
World  War  II,  and  they  affected  Negroes  also. 
But  I  could  not  afford  a  lawsuit  to  challenge 
the  legaUty  of  this  practice;  and  the  Spanish 
minority  could  not  organize  itself  to  ffnance 
such  a  suit.  It  was  up  to  the  Negro  to  lay 
down  the  challenge  and  take  the  issue  to 
court.  And  it  was  done.  I  remember  well  that 
1948  decision  which  struck  down  this  barrier. 
It  was  not  only  for  the  Negro— it  was  for  ail 
Americans— Jew  and  GentUe,  Negro  and  Mex- 
ican, Indian  and  Oriental — all  of  whom  suf- 
fered froim  this  odious  practice. 

Jone  Donne  wrote  three  hundred  years 
ago.  "no  man  Is  an  Island  entire  of  Itself." 
And  It  Is  true,  more  true  now  than  ever.  And 
so  are  these  words:  "Any  man's  death  di- 
minishes me,  because  I  am  Involved  In  Man- 
kind; and  therefore,  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 

When  there  Is  progress  tor  any  segment  of 
America,  that  Is  also  progress  for  all  Amer- 
Icins.  If  any  ethnic  minority  suffers  an  In- 
dignity or  humiliation,  or  Is  the  victim  of 
some  discriminatory  practice,  all  of  society 
suffers.  And  If  the  Negro  suffers,  I  share  the 
suffering,  because  the  same  affliction  cast  on 
the  Negro  la  cast  on  me.  For  all  of  us  are  In 
the  same  society.  Whatever  beneflU  any  paxt 
of  society  benefits  all  of  it;  and  whatever 
harms  some  part  of  society  harms  all  of  It. 
Whenever  a  man  U  great.  It  does  not  matter 
who  he  Is  or  what  he  U;  all  of  society  and 
all  of  mankind  benefits  from  his  greatness. 


It  did  not  matter  that  Einstein  was  a  Jew 
and  Perml  an  Italian;  what  mattered  was 
that  they  discovered  the  secret  to  the  keys 

of  the  universe.  Nor  does  It  matter  that 
Sam  Houston  was  a  half  breed;  what  matters 
is  that  de  did  as  he  saw  best,  and  all  of  us 
are  the  benef.ictors  of  his  courage.  It  did 
not  matter  that  Santa  Anna  was  a  Mexican, 
either— for  Mexicans  and  Anglos  aUke  suf- 
fered under  him. 

Justice  is  bliud,  and  so  is  progress.  If  we 
believe  in  these  ideals,  and  we  practice  them, 
we  all  benefit;  and  If  we  fall  to  believe  In 
them  and  practice  them,  or  if  we  fail  to 
practice  these  Ideals  for  everyone,  then  we 
have  also  failed  ourselves.  And  it  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  believing;  we  must  act  on 
our  beliefs. 

No  one  benefits  if  you  believe  In  progress 
and  the  best  man  and  don't  vote  for  your 
beliefs.  All  that  happens  is  that  you  have 
a  guilty  conscience  and  the  electorate  is 
denied  one  good  strong  voice. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  I  know 
the  solution  to  all  the  problems  of  mankind. 
I  am  not  bUnd  to  the  fact  that  Injustice 
and  Intolerance  exist:  nor  do  I  underesti- 
mate the  strength  of  the  obstacles  that  lie 
in  the  path  of  human  happiness  and  liberty. 
What  I  hnve  seen  sometimes  makes  mo 
wonder  whether  progress  is  attainable  at  all; 
but  what  I  have  seen  also  gives  me  cause  to 
know  that  progress  is  possible,  and  that  It  Is 
h.appenlng  and"  that  it  cannot  be  halted.  But 
Justice  docs  not  exist  simply  because  we 
believe  in  it,  and  progress  does  not  come 
only  because  we  want  it  to;  for  nothing 
exists  in  a  vacuum  and  for  anytliing  to  move 
Inertia  must  be  overcome. 

If  a  man  believes  in  justice  he  must  exer- 
cise that  belief.  If  he  sees  another  man  being 
treated  unjustly  he  must  come  to  that  man's 
defense;  and  if  he  sees  unreason  he  must 
not  be  content  with  privately  being  dismayed 
or  saddened:  he  must  act  publicly  against 
unreason.  It  is  not  enough  to  hold  private 
grief  against  public  prejudice.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  believe  if  he  lacks  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

You  are  here  becatise  you  believe  In  action 
rather  than  apathy,  and  I  congratulate  you 
for  that.  You  will  be  the  movers  of  your 
community,  and  the  shapers  of  public  opin- 
ion, because  you  care  and  you  care  enough 
to  say  that  vou  do.  You  do  a  great  service, 
perhans  greater  than  you  even  realize  by 
being  here,  and  by  working  throughout  the 
year  In  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and 
honor. 

THE  GOP  CONSISTENCY  GAP  VER- 
SUS DEMOCRATIC  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  speech  by  the 
President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  -we 
are  witnessing  a  growing  consistency 
gap  among  the  leading  Republican  presi- 
dential hopefuls  who  seem  to  change 
their  positions  on  the  major  issues  with 
each  phase  of  the  moon  and  everj'  shift 
in  the  public  opinion  polls. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
Republican*  are  tailoring  their  speeches 
to  fit  what  they  believe  is  the  drift  of 
public  o|)inion,  partieiilarly  in  relation 
to  Vietnam  and  racial  problem*. 

And  while  there  may  be  one  Repub- 
lican running  ahead  oi  other  rivals — not 
one   of   these   candidates   has   demon- 
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strated  the  hieh  degree  of  courage  or 
leadership  that  would  show  him  capable 
of  being  a  national  leader— out  in  front 
of  the  people. 

The  kind  of  politics  many  Republican 
leaders  are  playing  can  be  described— at 
best— as  the  politics  of  hypocrisy.  Never 
in  American  political  history  have  so 
many  candidates  changed  their  posi- 
tions so  often  in  so  short  a  period  of 

time.  .„  ,  ,, 

For  example.  Governor  Romney  tells 
a  Negro  group  that  he  favors  desegre- 
gated housing.  Then  he  goes  to  a  group 
of  white  suburbanites  and  tells  them  he 
is  opposed  to  open  housing  laws. 

Governor  Reagan  goes  around  the 
counti-y  demanding  cuts  in  taxes  and 
big  cutbacks  in  Government  spending. 
But  in  his  first  6  months  as  Governor 
of  CaUfornia  he  has  raised  taxes  25  per- 
cent, the  largest  tax  increase  of  any 
State  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this 

country.  ,    <■  i,  „ 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Rockefeller 
claims  to  believe  that  Governor  Reagan 
is  doing  an  excellent  job— even  though 
nearly  every  Reagan  State  policy  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  Rockefeller's 
policies  in  New  York. 

And,  of  course.  Richard  Nixon  is  up 
to  his  old  tricks  of  tiying  to  be  on  all 
sides  of  all  issues  to  please  everybody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  consistent 
theme  in  aU  this  Republican  verbiage  it 
is  that  the  Democratic  administration 
has  done  nothing  right  in  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years.  And  whatever  is  wrong 
with  America  or  the  world  can  be  blamed 
on  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Some  Republicans  argue  that  he  is  too 
tough  on  Vietnam;  others  that  he  is  too 
moderate.  Some  of  them  charge  that  he 
has  done  too  much  to  help  the  Negroes 
and  other  minorities;  others  say  he  is 
doing  too  little. 

To  their  minds:  The  crime  rate  is  the 
President's  fault. 

Highway  death  tolls  are  the  President's 
fault. 

Even  deaths  caused  by  smoking  are 
the  Pi-esident's  fault. 

And  so  it  goes.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
the  record  show  that  these  Republicans 
have  yet  to  offer  meaningful  alternatives 
to  the  President's  policies,  or  any  pro- 
grams of  their  own. 

This  kind  of  negative  politics  is  a  Re- 
publican trademark.  We  know  it  well 
here  in  Congress,  where  it  is  continually 
ex-pressed  in  massive  Republican  votes 
against  each  and  every  administration 
program,  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  fortunate  Democrats 
are  to  belong  to  a  party  that  practices 
positive  politics— that  works  to  vote  for 
legislation  in  the  people's  interest. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  contrast  be- 
tween our  two  parties  than  to  compare 
the  Republican  brand  of  oratory  with 
the  magnificent  address  delivered  Satur- 
day evening  by  the  President  at  a  Demo- 
cratic dinner  here  in  Washington. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear:  We 
Democrats  believe  in  the  poUtics  of  ac- 
complishment— in  a  program  of  hope  to 
improve  the  measure  and  quality  of  life 
in  our  land. 

I  urge  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
read  the  text  of  the  President's  speech 


and   discover  what  responsible  politics 
in  the  1960"s  is  all  about. 

I  include  the  President's  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  of  the  Presicent  at  the 
Presidents  B.\ll,  Washington,  D.C. 
Tliank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Vice  President. 
Mrs  Humiihrev,  distinguished  Governors  and 
outstanding  Mavors  of  the  Nation.  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
my  beloved  friends. 

This  Is  a  very  enjoyable  evening.  It  is  very 
thoughtful,  to  sav  nothing  about  how  gen- 
erous it  is  of  you  to  bring  us  all  togeUier 
for  this  most  pleasant  evening. 

I  have  been  watching  the  polls  pretty  close- 
ly here  of  late.  As  you  might  imagine,  I  like 
some  of  them  quite  a  lot  more  than  I  like 
others.  The  ones  I  like  best  are  those  that 
like  me  best.  . 

But  in  this  era  In  which  we  are  living,  I 
wasn't  too  sure  of  their  credibility— so  the 
other  day  I  just  went  out  and  had  a  poU  of 
mv  own  made. 

You  may  be  interested.  The  question  went 
this  wav: 

•■If  President  Johnson  were  to  run  against 
the  following  nationally  known  RepubUcan 
leaders,  who  would  you  vote  for?" 
The  first  pairing  showed: 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  73 'i 
William  E.  Miller:  217c 
Tlien  we  added  another  picture  that  would 
involve  the  entire  ticket.  The  second  pair- 
ing dealt  with  the  ticket  of  both  President 
and  Vice  President.  Once  again  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  I  think  we  did  very  well  under 
the  circumstances. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hub*?rt  H.  Hum- 
phrev— 71'f 

Harold  E.  Stassen  and  Ezra  Taft  Benson— 

29 '^i' 

I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  we  circulated 
our  poll  among  leading  editors  throughout 
the  country— and  other  experts.  Tl^e  response 
seemed  to  be  very  good.  One  telegram  I  re- 
member came  In  from  a  very  important  na- 
tional magazine.  It  said: 

"Congratulations,  Mr.  President,  on  a  very 
fine  and  well  conducted  poll." 

It  was  signed.  "Editor,  Literary  Digest." 

A  President,  of  course,  sees  a  great  many 
expressions  of  pubUc  opinion.  The  other  day 
someone  handed  me  this  evaluation  of  the 
state  of  the  world: 

"The  earth  is  degenerating  these  days. 
Bribery  and  corruption  abound.  Children  no 
longer"  mind  parents.  Every  man  wants  to 
wTite  a  book  and  it  is  evident  that  the  end 
of  the  world  is  approaching  fast." 

I  wondered  who  the  columnist  was.  Later 
I  discovered  that,  whoever  he  was.  he  wrote 
what  he  had  to  say  on  an  Assyrian  tablet 
'  almost  5,000  years  ago. 

You  don't  have  to  look  far  to  see  the  same 
kind  of  thing  today— much  of  it  is  directed 
at  the  man  in  the  kitchen  that  President 
Harrv  Truman  talked  about. 

Some  people  think  we  are  spending  too 
much,  and  some  think  we  are  not  spending 

enough.  .^    ,^ 

Some  people  think  we  shouldn  t  raise 
taxes,  and  some  think  we  should  have  raised 
them  last  year. 

Some  think  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
for  the  people  In  need,  and  some  think  we 
have  done  too  much  already. 

some  think  we  should  escalate  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  some  think  we  should  get  out 
of  there  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  lack  of  advice— however  con- 
tradictory. In  the  crises  of  this  hour— as  in 
all  others  that  we  have  faced  since  our  Na- 
tion began— there  are  plenty  of  recommen- 
dations on  how  to  get  out  of  trouble  cheaply 
and  fast. 

Most  of  them  in  the  last  analysis  really 
come  down  to  this:  Deny  your  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  world  affairs,  behave  as  If  you  were  a 


small  nation  with  few  interests;  behave  as 
if  the  oceans  were  twice  as  wide  as  they  re- 
allv  are;  behave  as  if  you  don't  care  what 
hajjpens  to  people  with  different  tongues  or 
diflerent  cultures,  or  colors  of  skin— so  long 
as  they  aren't  shooting  at  your  house — Just 
now. 

Here  at  home,  behave  as  if  every  baby  is 
born  with  the  same  chance  to  succeed  in 
life- although  his  crib  may  lie  in  the  squal- 
id b.-ick  room  of  a  slum.  Behave  as  if  rats 
were  funny— too  funny  to  fight  with  Federal 
help.  Behave  as  if  health  and  education  and 
jobs  were  somebody  else's  concern — not 
yours.  Behave  as  if  the  farmer  is  getting  as 
much  as  he  deserves.  Behave  as  if  you  have 
no  interest  in  helping  local  authorities  pro- 
tect their  communities  from  crime  and  vio- 
lence. Behave  as  if  runaway  Inflation  is  in- 
evitable— above  all.  never  send  up  a  tax  bill 
designed  to  fight  inflation. 

I  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  of  this  kind 
of  advice.  It  is  much  more  subtle  than  I  have 
described  it  tonight,  more  "reasonable".  It 
is  the  voice  not  of  the  dove  or  the  hawk,  but 
of  the  ostrich. 

Be  certain  of  this— in  the  time  that  I  have 
been  given  to  lead  this  country,  I  shall  not 
follow  that  kind  of  advice. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  never  chosen 
the  road  of  irresponsibility.  In  the  1960s, 
America,  under  Democratic  leadership,  has 
faced  up  to  the  poverty  and  discrimination 
in  Its  midst.  It  has  not  yet  mastered  them. 
But  It  has  started— started  on  the  road  to- 
ward mastery— toward  healing  and  educat- 
ing and  training  and  employing  those  whom 
life  was  passing  by. 

This  partv.  and  the  programs  It  has  in- 
spired and  legislated  and  turned  into  action, 
has  set  a  standard  in  the  1960's  by  which 
every  Administration  that  follows  must  be 
judged. 

For  it  was  we  who  said  poverty  must  be 
abolished— a  good  education  must  be  the 
birthright  of  every  child,  our  cities  must  be 
made  fit  for  a  free  people,  the  environment 
must  be  cleansed  and  protected  for  every 
family,  our  streets  must  be  made  safe  for 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  basic  human  rights 
must  be  made  real  for  every  man  and  woman 
among  us 

Let  them  say  that  we  have  aroused  ex- 
pectations. So  have  all  of  those  who  have 
liberated  men  from  dreamless  sleep  and  sul- 
len apathv— and  set  them  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming what  their  Creator  Intended  them  to 

be. 

Let  them  say  that  we  have  not  accom- 
plished our  goals  entirely— that  there  Is  still 
ignorance  and  misery  and  despair  in  our 
cities  and  rural  towns.  Yes.  there  is— and 
there  alwavs  will  be.  unless  America  com- 
pletes the  work  we  have  already  begun  In 
these  seven  years 

My  friends,  next  year  will  be  a  testing 
time  for  America. 

The  question  our  people  are  going  to  have 
to  answer  is  clear: 

Shall  we  go  on  building? 
Or  shall  we  become  discouraged  with  our- 
selves impatient  that  the  work  is  not  yet 
finished?  Shall  we  bury  all  that  we  have 
begun— begun  with  such  hope  and  promise — 
and  bury  it  in  a  shroud  of  Inaction  and 
reaction? 

You  here  tonight  have  come  a  long  way  to 
give  your  answer.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is 
represented  In  this  hall  tonight. 

You  are  making  it  possible  for  the  p.irty 
that  believes  In  building  to  take  its  caae  to 
the  people— to  tell  them  what  we  promised 
to  do  on  that  August  evening  in  1964  at 
Atlantic  Citv  we  have  done— and  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  richer  and  stronger  and  fairer  Na- 
tion today  because  Democrats  made  It  so. 
And  we  have  only  begun. 

Our  party  and  our  country  is  greater  than 
any  of  us.  It  is  entitled  to  the  best  from  all 
of  us. 
As  for  myself,  my  flrst  and  last  business  is 
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trying  to  win  and  trying  to  secure  the  peace. 
That  task  will  take  all  that  I  have — and  I 
shall  give  it  gladly. 

So  tonight  I  tell  you  that  I  will  work  ae 
hard  as  any  man  can  work  for  his  country, 
and  I  will  do  everything  In  my  power  to 
buUd  a  record  for  our  Democratic  Party  that 
America  will  enthusiastically  embrace  13 
months  from  now. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  predict,  this  eve- 
ning, when  the  issue  that  most  concerns  us 
will  be  resolved. 

I  do  know  that  we  are  following  the  road 
of  responslbllitv  In  Vietnam,  as  we  are  here 
at  home.  I  know— I  know  probably  as  well  as 
anv  man.  save  those  who  are  fighting  for  us 
out  there  tonight,  at  this  very  hour— that  It 
Is  a  rough  road  to  travel.  But  the  road.  I 
think,  does  le.ad  to  a  free  Asia- and  the  road 
does  lead.  I  think,  to  a  freer  and  a  happier 
and  a  more  secure  United  States. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will  follow 
its  course— not  blithely,  not  cheerfully— for 
they  all  lament  the  waste  of  war;  but  they 
will  follow  It  with  a  Arm  determination,  now 
that  we  have  begun  It,  to  see  It  through  all 
the  way. 

A  very  brave  man.  reflecting  on  the  years 
that  lay  ahead  for  his  country,  back  in  1960. 
had  this  to  say: 

"Now  the  age  of  consolidation  is  over  and 
once  again  the  age  of  change  and  challenge 
has  come  upon  us." 

The  result,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  said. 
Is  that 

"The  next  year,  the  next  decade,  In  all 
likelihood  the'  next  generation,  will  require 
more  braverv  and  wisdom  on  our  part  than 
any  period  in  our  history.  We  will  be  face 
to  face,  every  day,  in  every  part  of  our  lives 
and  times,  with  the  real  Issue  of  our  age — 
the  Issue  of  survival." 

So  we  are. 

I  live  with  that  knowledge. 

I  live  everv  day  with  the  responsibilities 
It  entails — w'lth  those  our  country  bears, 
because  it  is  the  strongest  and  It  Is  the 
freest  of  all  nations,  and  also  with  those 
that  I  bear,  because  of  the  office  I  hold. 

If  I  may.  let  me  speak  quite  personally  to 
you  for  a  moment. 

I  have — as  you  know — spent  my  entire  life 
In  the  political  arena.  I  treasure  the  sup- 
port of  our  people.  I  treasure  that  support  as 
much,  I  think,  as  any  man  could.  And  I 
know,  as  you  must  know,  that  there  are 
many  who  suggest  ways  to  increase  that  sup- 
port— temporarily— by  softening  or  renounc- 
ing the  struggle  in  Vietnam,  or  escalating  It 
to  the  red  line  of  danger;  by  giving  In  and 
retreating  on  the  tax  proposal:  by  abandon- 
ing the  fight  against  discrimination — the 
fight  for  the  poor — here  at  home. 

Some  say  there  is  short  term  political  gain 
for  me,  and  for  our  party.  If  we  could  fol- 
low this  kind  of  a  course. 

But  what  about  a  year  from  now?  Wh.it 
about  five  years  from  now?  What  would 
choosing  that  course  mean — not  Just  for 
Lyndon  Johnson,  not  Just  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  for  the  glorious  United 
States  of  America? 

It  would  mean.  In  my  opinion,  greatly 
Increasing  the  chances  of  a  major  war — 
not  this  year,  but  In  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

It  would  mean  imposing  a  far  more  onerous 
tax.  a  tax  of  inflation,  on  all  of  our  people — 
and  the  poorest  among  us — not  Just  this 
year,  but  next  year. 

It  would  mean  dooming  our  cities  to  angry 
strife  and  squalor— In  every  year  yet  to 
come. 

So  we  do  have  a  choice. 

We  can  take  the  easy  road  tonight,  deny- 
ing our  respKJnslbUltles,  hoping  that  a  rise 
In  our  pollfl  will  compensate  for  what  we 
ought  to  have  done  lor  our  country. 

Or  we  can  take  the  harder  road  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  can  do  what  we  believe  la 


right  for   our  children's  future,   though  It 
may  mean  a  great  deal  of  present  pain. 

I  have  made  my  choice.  And  I  pray  that 
I— and  we — will  have  enough  of  that  bravery, 
unselfishness  and  wisdom  that  Jack  Ken- 
nedy said  we  would  need — to  see  It  through, 
all  the  way. 

Just  an  additional  minute.  I  won't  be  long. 
You  have  been  here  too  long  already,  I  know. 

This  Is  not  in  the  text,  but  I  want  to  say 
it  while  I  have  the  chance. 

This  party  tonight,  this  salute,  should  have 
been  given  to  the  man  who  really  deserves 
It.  The  next  one  that  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee gives  Is  going  to  be  for  the  man  who 
deserves  It  more  than  any  Vice  President  who 
ever  served  this  Nation— Hubert  Humphrey. 

And  to  those  great  Governors  of  great 
Democratic  states,  those  outstanding  mayors 
from  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  from 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  come  a 
long  way  to  be  here  tonight  to  give  us  their 
support  and  their  inspiration,  to  those  of 
you  who  have  made  sacrifices  from  your  fam- 
ily and  your  own  luxury  to  come  here  and 
make  It  possible  for  your  country  to  get  the 
truth  message,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  are 
so  grateful. 

It  gives  us  such  encotu-agement  and 
strength  to  know  that  all  of  you  In  this  room, 
and  In  the  other  room,  would  want  to  do 
what  you  have  done. 

To  the  National  Committee,  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Bailey  and  Miss 
Price,  to  Mr.  Crlswell,  who  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job,  want  to  say  thank  you  very 
much. 

This  Is  not  a  group  of  big  men,  rich  men. 
This  Is  not  a  group  of  little  men  and  poor 
men.  This  Is  not  a  group  from  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  or  the  West  Coast. 

This  group  comes  from  every  state  In  the 
Union — more  from  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  larger  states, 
than  from  the  smaller  ones.  But  every  state 
has  sent  someone  here  tonight. 

The  person  who  Is  most  responsible  for 
that,  and  the  person  who  is  most  responsible 
for  ridding  us  of  all  the  troubles  and  heart- 
aches that  come  from  trying  to  meet  leftover 
bills,  is  a  quiet,  silent,  humble  man  from 
New  York  named  Arthvu  Krlm,  who  the 
people  who  believe  in  the  Democratic  Party 
owe  as  much  to  as  any  man  who  ever  served 
the  Democratic  Party. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


ADMINISTRATION  ATTEMPTS  TO 
DEFEAT  ECONOMY  DRIVE  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  protest  to  the 
brazen,  transparent  attempts  now  being 
made  by  the  administration  to  defeat 
the  economy  drive  of  the  Congress 
through  fiscal  trickery  and  verbal 
chicanery. 

From  past  experience,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised by  what  is  occurring  at  present. 
The  administration  is  threatening  once 
again  to  resort  to  its  old  dodge  of  with- 
holding highway  trust  funds  and  delay- 
ing interstate  highway  construction. 
This  Is  being  done  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  to  save  the  White  House  from  econ- 
omy drives  of  the  Congress. 


Telegrams  have  gone  out  from  the 
Transportation  Department  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  the  States,  Inferring  that  if 
this  Congress  continues  to  press  for 
economy,  this  may  well  result  in  delaying 
construction  of  badly  needed  express- 
ways in  urban  areas.  The  inference  was 
oh.  so  subtle,  but  the  meaning  was  there. 
Next  we  should  expect  to  hear  of  the 
President  making  cuts  in  the  school 
lunch  program  and  stating  that  old-ase 
pension  and  social  security  is  endan- 
gered by  an  economy-minded  Congress. 
But  never  do  we  hear  of  his  calling  for  a 
cut  in  foreign  aid  or  cutting  funds  to 
study  how  to  increase  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  supplying  bullets  to  kill 
American  boys  in  Vietnam. 

The  tactics  of  the  President's  admin- 
istration make  it  clear  that  he  does  not 
seek  true  economy,  but  will  attempt  to 
forestall  spending  cuts  in  his  pet  non- 
essential areas.  This  he  will  do  by  stating 
that  cuts,  if  required  by  Congress,  will  be 
made  where  it  hurts  the  most  and  in  the 
most  l)eneftcial  programs  in  an  effort  to 
promote  an  outcry  for  continued  spend- 
ing. 

What  would  be  the  effect,  the  Gov- 
ernors were  asked,  if  Federal  highway 
construction  was  cut  this  year  by  up  to 
50  percent— from  $4.4  billion  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion? 

The  President  knows  full  well  what  the 
effect  will  be  even  before  he  asks  the 
question,  and  the  reaction  was  predict- 
able, and  instant.  The  Governors  are 
replying  the  States  cannot  afford  any 
such  construction  delays.  Already  the 
Governors  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Alaska, 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  and  my  own  State 
of  Georgia  have  responded  in  opposi- 
tion. 

If  this  tactic  had  not  been  tried  once 
before,  perhaps  we  could  overlook  it  or 
even  excuse  it.  But  this  Is  the  same  ploy 
that  was  used  late  last  year  when  the 
administration  found  itself  in  another 
economy  squeeze.  It  promptly  announced 
a  freeze  on  Federal  road  construction, 
and  produced  the  howl  of  protest  we  all 
remember  too  well.  And  what  did  the  ad- 
ministration reply  so  piously?  "But  you 
wanted  economy  and  now  that  I  have 
given  it  to  you,  you  do  not  want  it."  Of 
course,  this  is  not  economy,  but  sheer 
blackmail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
an  old  saying  which  goes: 

Fool  me  once,  my  mistake;  fool  me  twice 
and  seal  your  fate. 

This  time,  this  Congress  will  not  be 
fooled— and  we  will  not  allow  the  people 
to  be  fooled,  either.  This  Congress  is  not 
like  some  giant  orchestra  w-hich  can  be 
made  to  play  any  tune  the  director  wants 
each  time  the  bass  drum  of  protest  is 
boomed.  And  the  chief  executives  of  our 
States  are  not  going  to  be  treated  like 
a  company  of  "Charlie  McCarthy's"  who 
will  speak  out  each  time  the  "Edgar 
Bergen"  in  the  White  House  wills  them 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tactic  disclosed  in 
the  morning  press  is  despicable  and  dis- 
honest. Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  know 
full  well  that  highway  trust  funds  can- 
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not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  We 
know  that  delaying  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  will  not  produce  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  economy,  because  these  funds 
are  not  part  of  the  regxilar  budget.  But 
the  man  on  the  crowded  highways,  fum- 
ina  at  his  delay,  does  not  know  this,  nor 
do  many  of  the  chief  executives  of  our 
States  realize  this.  The  administration 
is  once  again  trying  to  play  upon  this 
lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
through  outright  misrepresentation  to 
whip  this  Congress  into  line  like  a  trainer 
lashing  a  cage  of  unruly  circus  lions  into 
shape,  to  bend  it  to  its  free-spending  will. 

As  for  me,  I  do  not  plan  to  jump 
through  the  hoop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  I  say  give 
me  honest  economy,  or  give  me  none. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  10-per- 
cent surtax  which  would  average  out  to 
about  a  1-percent  increase  in  income 
taxes  for  the  average  family. 

The  President's  proposal  comes  at  a 
time  of  rising  prices  and  a  larger  deficit. 
I  believe  a  tax  increase  is  needed.  It  is 
lesser  of  two  evils.  Inflation  would  be  a 
much  heavier  load  to  bear. 

But  I  also  believe  that  more  strenuous 
efforts  should  be  made  to  cut  expendi- 
tures. The  House  will  tackle  this  chal- 
lenge and  expects  to  cut  $6  billion  from 
the  President's  budget  request. 

I  also  believe  there  is  a  need  for  tax 
reforms  to  plug  various  loopholes  and 
remedy  other  inequities,  such  as  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
plug  loopholes  and  reduce  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  from  27 '2  percent  to  15 
percent. 

Two  articles  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  of  October  9,  1967,  follow: 
Fiscal  Outlook  Gloomy:   Pears  of  Infla- 
tion  Worry   Wall   Street 
(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 

New  York. — Fears  of  Inflation  caused  con- 
cern in  Wall  Street  this  week.  They  were 
manifest  in  two  ways; 

1.  Some  investors  showed  no  hesitation 
over  paying  the  highest  prices  In  history  for 
growth  stocks. 

2,  Tension  was  rising  in  the  bond  market, 
where  prices  weakened  and  interest  rates 
soared  to  their  highest  levels  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

As  a  result  a  mantle  of  gloom  has  cloaked 
the  financial  community.  Wall  Street's 
worries  were  accentuated  when  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  Tuesday  de- 
ferred consideration  of  the  administration's 
tax  bill  in  an  effort  to  force  agreement  be- 
tween President  and  Congress  on  a  program 
for  reducing  federal  spending. 

WASHINGTON    FIDDLES 

Washington  was  continuing  to  fiddle  while 

the  fires  of  inflation  were  gaining  Intensity. 

Price  and  wage  Increases  were  rippling  in 
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an  ever-widening  arc;  interest  rates  were 
moving  up  despite  the  continued  easy-money 
I>olicy,  and  demand  pressures  in  the  economy, 
sparked  by  the  revival  in  consumer  spending, 
were  assuming  greater  strength. 

One  of  the  most  heartening— and  at  the 
same  time  most  frightening — of  recent  busi- 
ness statistics  was  this  week's  report  on  auto 
sales  for  September.  The  month's  9  per  cent 
gain  depicted  an  economy  that  had  thor- 
oughly shaken  its  springtime  sniffles  and  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  excellent  health — per- 
haps too  robust. 

NEW    PRESStJRE 

In  combination  with  the  big  bulge  in  con- 
sumer installment  credit  during  August  (a 
jump  of  $344  million,  the  steepest  in  nine 
months! ,  the  auto  sales  gains  reflect  the 
ebullient  mood  of  consumers.  This  could  add 
a  new  layer  of  pressure  to  the  economy. 

Even  before  the  House  Committee's  action 
last  Tuesday,  the  financial  community  was 
upset  by  the  disarray  In  the  U.S.  fiscal  pic- 
ture with  a  budget  deficit  in  the  range  of 
$28  bUlion  to  $30  billion, 

"It  Is  no  exaggeration,"  warned  Roy  L. 
Reierson,  economist  for  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  "to  describe  the  federal  budget  as  out  of 
control." 

It  may  well  be,  as  administration  officials 
contend,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  $5 
billion  in  budget  cuts  that  some  members  of 
Congress  have  been  seeking,  but  it  should  be 
possible  to  trim  a  few  billions  from  federal 
outlays  for  highway,  dam,  construction  and 
other  nondefense,  nonurgent  programs. 

New    Economics    TtrNiNO    Faulty    To    Halt 

Inflation 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  "new  economics"  is  now  failing  miser- 
ably and  the  blunt  reason  why  is  that  the 
While  House  and  Congress  are  failing  to 
provide  the  tools  to  make  it  work. 

This  is  a  serious  accusation  in  which  you 
and  I  have  a  vital  bread-and-butter  stake. 
To  Illustrate,  as  a  result  of  these  failures 
our  cost  of  living  is  climbing  rapidly,  our 
cost  of  borrowing  money  is  rising,  our  dollar's 
buying  power  Is  dwindling,  our  jjensions  and 
savings  funds  are  shrinking  in  value.  But 
the  accusation  can  be  amply  documented. 

The  essence  of  the  New  Economics  is  this: 

1.  Our  national  economic  goal  is  a  strong, 
sustained  growth  which  will  create  high  em- 
ployment, production,  paychecks  and  prof- 
its— with   reasonably   stable   prices. 

2.  When  our  economy  is  operating  below 
capacity,  it  is  imperative  to  give  it  a  com- 
bination of  fiscal-monetary  (t.T.x,  spending, 
credit)  policies  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  growth. 

Among  the  appropriate  stimulating  poll- 
c'les  would  be:  income  tax  cuts  to  spur 
consumer  and  business  spending;  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  business  investment  in 
plants  and  equipment;  easy  and  relatively 
inexpensive  credit  to  stimulate  borrowing  of 
money:  increasing  government  expenditures 
for  a  wide  variety  of  projects. 

3.  Wlien  our  economy  reaches  the  desired 
rate  of  growth,  the  policies  should  be  deli- 
cately adjusted  to  stistain  the  trend. 

4.  But  when  our  economy  overheats — be- 
cause of  too  many  stimulants  or  some  over- 
whelming development  such  as  'Vietnam — 
it  Is  imperative  to  switch  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  tax-spendlng-credit  policies  to 
restrain  the  rate  of  growth. 

Among  the  appropriate  restraining  policies 
would  be:  income  tax  increases  to  curtail 
consumer  and  business  spending;  suspen- 
sion of  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  postpone- 
ment of  business  investment:  tighter  credit 
to  limit  borrowing  of  money;  stretching  out 
of  government  expenditures. 

Put  this  'way,  the  New  Economics  Is  easy 
to  understand.  Actually,  economlflte  have 
been  talking  in  theee  terms  since  World  War 
n.  The  only  aspect  which  is  really  "new"  is 


that  the  Idea  of  so  fine-tuning  the  economy 
has  in  recent  years  received  recognition  at 
the  White  House  level. 

On  the  upside,  the  New  Economics  has 
worked  magnificently.  Prom  early  1961  to 
late  1965.  our  economy  was  put  into  and 
held  In  a  strong,  beautifully  balanced  expan- 
sion by  tax  incentives,  income  tax  cuts,  easy 
credit,  rising  government  spending. 

But  in  late  1965,  with  the  acceleration  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  need  arose  for  re- 
versing the  policies  toward  restraint.  (This 
is  not  20-20  hindsight!  I  have  the  columns 
in  print  to  prove  that  top  economists  began 
calling  for  tax  hikes,  spending  cuts  and 
tighter  credit  back  in  late  1965-January 
1966.) 

(The  White  House,  though,  did  not  re- 
spond. President  Johnson  did  not  ask  for  tax 
hikes  early  in  the  inflationary  upswing.  He 
did  not  take  the  lead  in  cutting  back  federal 
spending. 

Tlie  beautiful  balance  of  our  economy 
evaporated.  Although  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  slammed  the  brakes  on  credit,  price 
stability  was  shattered,  the  basis  for  infla- 
tion was  laid. 

Now  Vietnam  Is  still  accelerating  and  the 
danger  of  a  1967  inflation  built  on  1966's  in- 
flation is  here  and  now. 

This  time.  Congress  is  not  responding  to 
Johnson's  plea  for  a  tax  surcharge.  This  time 
each  is  trying  to  make  the  other  take  the 
initiative  in  limiting  government  spending. 

If  we  mess  up  our  economy  because  we 
don't  know  what  to  do,  our  failure  Is  at  least 
excusable.  But  if  we  mess  up  because  we 
won't  do  what  we  know  we  should  do.  It's 
inexcusable. 


PROFILE  OF    A  BOOM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mj-  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  very  thought-pro- 
voking article  which  appeared  in  today's 
"Wall   Street   Journal,   entitled   "Profile 
of  a  Boom;  Economic  Expansion  Enters 
80th  Month,  Matches  Old  Record." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  outlines  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  American 
economy  since  1961.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Profile  of  a  Boom:  Economic  Expansion 
Enters  80th  Month.  Matches  Old  Rec- 
ord— GNP  Soars  49  Percent  Since  1961— 
Profits,  Personal  Income  Rise  E\ys  More 
Sharply — Problems:     Housing    and    Gold 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
If    the    current   business    expansion    con- 
tinues through  next  month.  It  will  enter  the 
record  books  as  the  longest  boom  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

Even  the  more  pessimistic  forecast.ers  are 
convinced  that  the  expansion  will  indeed  set 
a  record  The  longest  expansion  until  now 
has  been  the  80-month  business  boom  that 
went  on  during  most  of  World  War  II,  end- 
ing in  February  1945.  The  current  expansion, 
which  began  In  February  1961.  Is  now  enter- 
ing its  80th  month.  Altogether,  there  have 
been  26  previous  U.S.  business  expansions, 
according  to  records  kept  back  to  1864  by  the 
nonprofit  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. The  average  length:  A  mere  30 
months. 
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The  full  dimensions  of  the  current  expan- 
sion can  be  gauged  by  reviewing  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  U.S. 
economy  since  1961.  The  magnitude  of  these 
changes  is  Impressive,  as  the  following  review 

StlOWS- 

Gross  national  product:  At  more  than  $775 
billion  annually,  the  nation's  output  of  goods 
and  services  has  risen  some  $255  billion  since 
1961.  The  gain  alone  dwarfs  the  annual  GNP 
of  such  major  nations  as  the  United  King- 
dom, West  Germany  and  Prance.  The  table 
below  translates  America's  muUlblUion-dol- 
lar  economic  growth  Into  percentage  terms 
and  also  shows  how  rapidly  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  GNP  total  have  risen  during 
the  great  boom: 

Percent  gain  since  1961 

Gross  national  product 49 

Consumer    spending *6 

Government    spending 63 

Business  spending 47 

Within  the  fast-expanding  governmental 
category,  the  sharpest  rise  since  1961  has  oc- 
curred in  Federal  nonmilitary  expenditures, 
which  have  soared  77"  In  the  period  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  defense  have  climbed  saTc, 
and  overall  Federal  expenditures  are  up  56 '"r 
since  1961  Spending  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  risen  70-.  — much  faster  than 
total  Federal  outlays. 

Inflation,  of  course,  accounts  for  part  of 
the  GNP  rise  since  1961.  If  "growth"  stem- 
ming simply  from  higher  prices  is  discounted, 
the  "real"  GNP  Increase  since  1961  works  out 
to  34  ".  .  rather  than  49 ''' . 

The  consumer-spending  category  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  various  GNP  components. 
This  spending  breaks  down  three  ways — for 
durable  goods  such  as  appliances  and  autos, 
for  nondurables  such  as  food  and  clothing 
and  for  services  such  as  medical  care  and 
rent.  The  table  below  shows  how  the  three 
subcategories  have  fared  since  1961 : 
Percent  gain  since  1981 

Durable  goods 64 

Nondurable    goods 39 

Services 4* 

Although  spending  for  durables  has  risen 
fastest,  the  consumer  stlU  spends  a  good  deal 
less  for  such  products  than  for  nondurables 
or  services.  Currently,  consumers  devote 
about  44"  of  their  budgets  to  nondurables, 
41'':  to  services  and  only  15':  to  durable 
goods  Overall,  the  statistical  breakdown  for 
consumer  spending  indicates  that  the  econ- 
omv  has  not  become  as  "service  oriented"  as 
is  often  suggested  In  1961.  consumers  spent 
about  40 ""f  of  their  budgets  on  services. 

The  471  rise  in  business  spending,  of 
course,  has  brought  a  big  increase  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country's  factories.  U.S.  plant 
capacity  has  grown  by  about  a  third  since 
1961.  This  admittedly  is  less  than  the  dollar 
rise  in  business  spending,  but  the  capacity 
rise  is  based  on  physical  volume  of  goods  and 
therefore  isn't  "Inaated"  by  ^Ing  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  33'^  caBblty  Increase. 
U.S.  manufacturers  are  able  tjiroduce  a  far 
greater  volume  of  goods  nowwthan  In  1961 
without  putting  undue  stralrifon  their  pro- 
duction facilities. 

At  present,  U.S.  factories  are  using  about 
85  "r  of  their  capacity,  on  average,  well  below 
the  90':  -plus  operating  rates  at  which  severe 
strains  tradltlonaly  begin  to  show  up.  At 
operating  rates  above  90  "^r.  overtime  costs  rise 
sharply,  and  many  producers  are  forced  to 
use  inefficient  facilities  that  would  otherwise 
stand  idle  or  be  scrapped. 

Personal  income:  The  rapidly  rising  earn- 
ings of  most  Americans  have  supplied  much 
of  the  fuel  for  the  economy's  long  climb  since 
1961.  The  personal  Income  of  Americans  now 
exceeds  $631  billion  annually,  some  $215  bil- 
lion more  than  the  1961  income  total.  The 
rise  reflects  a  variety  of  factors,  not  Just  the 
steadily  climbing  wages  and  salaries  of  all 


sorts  of  workers.  The  table  below  lists  the  key 
Income  sources  of  Americans  and  shows  how 
rapidly  each  category  has  risen  since  1961: 

Percent   gain  since   1961 

Total  personal  Income 51 

Wages  and  salaries 53 

Fringe  benefits 86 

Dividends 71 

Interest  Income 87 

Income  from  rent 26 

As  in  the  case  of  service  spending  noted 
above,  the  income  record  since  1961  holds 
some  surprises.  Landlords'  Income  from  rent 
has  risen  only  half  as  fast  as  overall  Income, 
a  fact  that  should  surprise  many  tenants. 
And  income  from  Interest  and  dividends  on 
investments  has  climbed  much  faster  than 
Income  from  wage  and  salary  payments,  a 
fact  that  may  give  some  second  thoughts  to 
people  who  worry  that  labor  is  getting  far 
more  than  its  share  of  the  income  pie;  fringe 
benefits  paid  to  workers,  however,  have  risen 
much  faster  than  wages  and  salaries. 

At  present,  dividend  and  Interest  payments 
make  up  about  IKc  of  total  personal  income. 
This  compares  with  only  g'v  In  1961.  Wage 
and  salary  payments  make  up  67%  of  the 
total,  about  equal  to  1961. 

The  overall  rise  in  consumer  income  is  con- 
siderable even  If  rising  prices  and  an  in- 
creasing population  are  taken  into  account. 
After-tax  per-capita  income  in  the  second 
quarter  reached  a  record  annual  rate  of 
$2,388  in  terms  of  1958  dollars.  This  was  25% 
higher  than  the  comparable  1961  per-capita 
figure.  In  the  view  of  many  economists,  this 
Income  measurement  comes  as  close  as  any- 
thing to  a  "standard-of-Uvlng"  Index  for  the 
U.S. 

Accompanying  the  big  rise  in  consumer  in- 
come has  been  a  big  rise  In  consumer  savings. 
These  savings  have  recently  been  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  about  $36  billion,  up  70% 
from  the  1961  level  (a  sharper  rise  than  the 
65%  Increase  in  consumer  credit  outstanding 
over  the  same  period) .  Time  deposits  in  com- 
mercial banks  have  attracted  the  largest 
share  of  these  savings. 

The  rise  in  consumer  Income  reflects  a 
massive  Improvement  in  the  U.S.  employ- 
ment picture  diu-lng  the  economic  expan- 
sion. Many  more  Jobs  exist,  workers  toil 
longer  hours  and  pay  levels  are  considerably 
higher. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  76  million 
civilian  Jobs  in  the  U.S.,  up  from  less  than 
66  million  in  1961.  The  increase  exceeds  the 
population  of  New  York,  the  nation's  largest 
city.  The  rise  in  jobs  not  only  has  opened 
up  work  for  the  country's  increasing  popu- 
lation— there  are  15  million  more  Ameri- 
cans now  than  in  1961 — but  has  given  work 
to  millions  who  couldn't  get  Jobs  early  in 
the  decade.  Unemployment  In  the  nation  is 
below  the  3  million  mark:  in  1961,  it  was  close 
to  5  million. 

Employes  generally  work  a  longer  week 
now  than  in  1961.  In  manufacturing,  the 
average  workweek  of  nearly  41  hours  is  al- 
most a  full  hour  longer  than  the  1961  work 
week.  In  the  construction  trade,  the  average 
workweek  has  recently  exceeded  38  hours,  up 
from  less  than  37  In  1967.  An  exception:  Re- 
tailing, where  the  average  has  dropped  from 
more  than  38  hours  in  1961  to  less  than  36 
recently.  Factors  in  the  retailing  trend,  say 
analysts.  Include  the  increasing  use  of  part- 
time  employes  and  self-service  in  stores. 

Most  employes,  moreover,  are  receiving 
much  more  pay  per  hour.  The  average  hourly 
pay  level  in  manufacturing  Is  about  $2.80, 
up  from  $2.32  In  1961.  In  constructions,  the 
average  is  nearly  $4.10  an  hour,  some  30 
cents  higher  than  In  1961.  In  retailing,  the 
average  pay  level  is  about  $2,  up  from  $1.68 
at  the  start  of  the  expansion. 

Corporate  profits:  The  climb  of  corporate 
profits  during  the  long  boom  has  been  even 
more  spectacular  than  the  rise  of  consumer 


Income.  The  before-tax  earnings  of  U.S.  com- 
panies currently  total  nearly  $80  billion  a 
year,  up  from  $50  billion  In  1961.  Within  the 
broad  corporate  category,  however,  there  has 
been  considerable  variation  between  differ- 
ent types  of  industries.  The  table  below  shows 
the  overall  profits  rise,  plus  the  gains  for 
particular  groups. 

Percent  gain  since  1961 

Total   corporate   profits 57 

Durable    goods    makers 85 

Nondurable  goods  makers 49 

Transport  and   utilities 51 

Finance  and  miscellaneous -: 44 

In  1961.  the  profits  of  durable-goods  mak- 
ers totaled  some  $500  million  less  than  those 
of  nondurable-goods  producers.  Currently, 
however,  durables  firms  are  earning  some 
$3.3  billion  a  year  more  than  nondurables 
comp.mles.  The  big  boom  in  auto-buying  In 
recent  years  is  a  major  factor  in  the  profit 
rise  for  durables.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  durables  group  traditionally 
fares  extra  well  in  expansion  periods  and 
extra  badly  In  recessions.  The  other  cate- 
gories listed  above  generally  react  less  dra- 
matically to  changes  In  the  overall  course  of 
business. 

A  footnote  to  the  profits  story:  Since  1961, 
the  after-tax  earnings  of  corporations  have 
climbed  71 'T:,  a  considerably  faster  rise  than 
the  57%  gain  in  before-tax  Income.  This,  of 
course,  reflects  the  1964  income  tax  cut. 

To  be  sure,  the  economic  record  of  the 
U.S.  since  1961  is  not  without  blemishes. 

LAGGING    HOME    STARTS 

New-home  starts  last  year  totaled  less  than 
1.2  million  units,  actually  down  from  the 
1961  level  of  1,3  million  units  and  far  below 
the  1963  level  of  1.6  million.  In  recent  weeks, 
housing  has  shown  some  signs  of  a  pickup, 
but  the  industry's  record  still  stands  in  bleak 
contrast  to  the  general  economic  boom  since 
1961. 

In  part,  the  housing  industry's  trouble  re- 
flects overbuilding  at  least  of  middle  and 
upper-income  housing  in  the  earlier  post- 
World  War  II  years.  The  mortgage  funds  for 
home  building  have  been  relatively  scarce 
at  times  during  the  boom.  Ironically,  if 
other  segments  of  the  economy  hadn't  been 
so  strong  In  recent  years,  there  doubtless 
would  have  been  more  money  available  for 
home  building,  and  the  Industry  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  fared  better. 

The  U.S.  gold  supply  also  has  declined 
during  the  long  expansion.  The  Govern- 
ment's coffers  now  hold  some  $13  billion  of 
gold,  down  from  more  than  $17  billion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  expansion. 

Technically,  this  drop  has  occurred  be- 
cause the  U.S.  has  been  spending  more  dol- 
lars abroad  than  It  has  been  taking  in  from 
foreigners.  Foreign  governments,  in  turn, 
have  been  buying  U.S.  gold  with  many  of 
these  dollars  at  the  Treasury's  offering  price 
of  $35  per  ounce,  a  price  that  many  foreign 
officials  apparently  feel  is  a  bargain. 

But  the  deeper  cause  of  the  gold  drain  in- 
volves the  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
If  the  economy  hadn't  grown  so  fast  In  re- 
cent years,  there  probably  would  have  been 
less  price  inflation,  and  the  U.S.  trade  sur- 
plus— the  excess  of  exports  over  Imports- 
would  no  doubt  have  held  up  better,  thereby 
curbing  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  gold.  The 
U.S.  trade  surplus  actually  has  declined 
about  5%  since  1961.  Without  a  trade  sur- 
plus to  bring  some  dollars  into  the  coxxntry, 
the  flow  of  U.S.  funds  abroad  to  support 
foreign-aid  projects,  troops  overseas  and 
other  foreign  programs  would  reach  intol- 
erable proportions,  most  economists  believe. 
Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  blemish  in 
the  boom  is  the  high  unemployment  rate  for 
teen-age  Negroes— 25%  in  1961  and  25%  in 
boom  time  1967.  Another  dismal  statistic: 
Some  7.8  million  Americans  are  on  relief  at 
present,  about  600,000  more  than  In  1961. 
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THE    LONG   BOOM    PROMPTS    ANM.TSTS    TO    ALTER 
VUL'WS 

The  long  business  boom  has  caused  some 
economists  to  alter  their  Ideas  about  busi- 
ness growth. 

A  recent  survey  of  more  than  300  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Business 
Economists  found  that  the  group  generally 
believed  the  country's  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  grow  at  a  yearly  rate  of  more  than 
4<:.  between  now  and  1975 — even  after  allow- 
ing for  "growth"  due  to  rising  prices.  In  a 
similar  survey  in  1962.  the  prevailing  view 
was  that  "real"  GNP  would  grow  only  about 
3%  annuaUv  over  roughly  the  same  period. 

Another  change:  In  the  1962  poll,  six  of 
every  seven  economists  favored  a  tax  cut  to 
spur  business,  while  now  three  of  four  want 
a  tax  increase  to  cool  business  off  a  bit. 


The  two  special  attorneys,  who  will  work 
with  VB.  Attorney  Veryl  L.  Riddle  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  are  Edgar  N. 
Brown  and  Robert  J.  Rosthal. 

NO    INDICTMEMTS 

On  Sept.  14  a  St.  Louis  circuit  court  grand 
Jury  concluded  an  invesUgation  of  the  steam- 
fitter  political  fund  aJid  returned  no  indict- 
ments. It  recommended  legislation  to  tighten 
the  present  requirements  on  reporting  of  po- 
litical receipts  and  expenditures. 

The  federal  law  on  such  reporUng  applies 
to  any  political  committee  which  t;ikeB  in  or 
spends  money  in  two  or  more  states  for  po- 
litical purposes.  Maximum  penaJty  for  wilful 
violation  is  two  years  imprisonment  and 
$10,000  fine. 


FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  POLITICAL  SPENDING 
OF  LAWRENCE  CALLANAN'S 
STEAMFITTER  UNION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recokd  and  include 
pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
an  article  in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Justice  Department  has 
sent  two  of  its  criminal  division  attor- 
neys to  St.  Louis  to  conduct  a  Federal 
gi-and  jury  inquiry  into  the  political 
spending  of  Lawrence  Callanan's  Steam- 
fitter  Union.  This  action  follows  my 
earlier  effort  to  secure  a  Federal  investi- 
gation into  alleged  violations,  by  this 
union,  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  I  trust  this  investigation  will  be 
vigorously  pursued  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  this  article,  at  tliis  point. 
In  the  Record  : 
PoLmc.AL  Spending  Under  Fke:  Two  Federal 

ATTORNEys    Here    for    ste-'^mfitter    Fund 

Inquiry 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has  sent  two 
ol  its  criminal  division  attorneys  to  St.  Louis 
to  conduct  a  federal  grand  Jury  inquiry  into 
the  coast-to-coast  poliUcal  spending  of  Law- 
rence  Callanan's   Steamfitter   Union. 

This  was  revealed  Tuesday  when  the  two 
lawyers  filed  letters  of  authority  with  the 
VS.  District  Court  clerk  here. 

The  Globe-Democrat  diBclosed  July  21  that 
the  "voluntary  political  fund"  of  Steamfitter 
Local  562  had  failed  to  report  to  the  U.S.  on 
political  campaign  spending,  although  it  dis- 
bursed at  least  $80,000  in  out-of-state  races 
in  the  1964  campaign  alone. 

Letters  of  autiiorlty  of  the  two  special  at- 
torneys stated  the  JuEtice  Department  has 
been  informed  of  violations  of  "laws  relative 
to  political  campaign  contributions,  viola- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  per- 
jury statutes  and  other  criminal  laws  .  .  ." 

The  violations,  according  to  the  letters, 
are  attributed  to  "persons,  companies,  firms, 
associations  and  organizations  to  the  depart- 
ment unknown." 

SPECIFIC    TARGET 

It  was  learned  that  the  steamfitter  fund, 
which  has  been  known  to  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  during  a  single  cam- 
paign year,  is  a  specific  target  of  the  grand 
jury  inquiry. 

As  reported  last  month,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment informed  Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  (Rep.) 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  that  it  was  Investigating 
"allegations  of  possible  violations"  of  the 
federal  corrupt  practices  act  by  Local  562. 


GURNEY  OPPOSES  U.S.  AID  RE- 
SUMPTION TO  JORDAN.  CITES 
KING  HUSSEINS  MOSCOW  VISIT 
AND  CAIRO  PACT 


Mr.  GLTRNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeplv  troubled  by  the  resumption  of 
American  aid  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 
Indeed,  I  understand  that  the  King  will 
visit  Washington  shortly  to  seek  addi- 
tional aid. 

Despite  King  Hussein's  trip  last  week 
to  Moscow,  his  new  agreements  with  the 
Kremlin,  and  his  discussion  of  buying 
Soviet  arms,  the  American  taxpayers  are 
now  again  subsidizing  the  Jordanian 
economy  to  the  tune  of  at  least  $1  million 
every  fortnight.  Tlie  Washington  Post 
reported  on  October  8  from  Amman. 
Jordan,  that  the  King,  on  returning  from 
Moscow,  said  he  would  equip  his  army 
with  arms  "from  any  source." 

Hussein  has  refused  to  enter  peace 
talks  with  Israel  or  to  comport  himself 
in  conformity  with  President  Johnson's 
fiive  points  on  which  our  Middle  Eastern 
policy  rests.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  has  just  presented  Jordan  with 
about  $6  million  in  cash  and  announced 
that  over  S27  million  will  be  given  in  the 
course  of  this  year. 

•  The  communique  issued  in  Moscow 
pertaining  to  the  Hussein  visit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  spoke  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  give  the  Arabs  all  sup- 
port needed  to  "strengthen  their  de- 
feiisive  capacity."  Hussein  made  over- 
tures to  Moscow  that  were  calculated,  at 
the  very  minimum,  to  blackmail  the 
United  States  into  giving  Jordan  addi- 
tional aid  in  the  form  of  arms. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Hussein 
was  accompanied  to  Moscow  by  his  army 
chief  of  staff,  Maj.  Gen.  Amer  Hammash. 
and  the  commander  of  the  Jordanian  Air 
Force.  Col.  Salah  Kurdi.  They  met  with 
Soviet  Defense  Minister  Grechko.  They 
visited  a  Soviet  Air  Force  base  and  a 
Russian  armored  unit. 

Agreements  covering  various  forms  of 
cooperation  were  signed  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to  subsidize  the 
Jordanian  economy  so  that  Hussein  can 
make  dollar  payments  to  the  Soviet  arms 
industry?  Do  we  encourage  Jordan  to 
sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  by  Ignor- 


ing Jordanian  intransigence,  flirtations 
with  Moscow,  and  resumption  of  terror- 
ism against  Israel? 

King  Hussein  has  not  yet  abrogated  his 
mihtary  pact  with  Egypt.  Since  this 
agreement  remains  in  force,  there  is 
really  no  difference  between  aid  to 
Jordan  or  to  Egypt.  Hussein  should  sever 
all  military  ties  with  Egypt  to  qualify  for 
our  aid. 

King  Hussein  could  have  stayed  out  of 
the  war  in  Jime.  The  Israelis  begged  him 
not  to  join  with  Egypt  and  Syria.  But 
he  smelled  blood,  attacked  Israel,  and 
now  refuses  to  face  the  consequences  of 
his  aggression.  He  wrecked  his  nation 
and  now  is  acting  the  role  of  an  inno- 
cent victim. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  written  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  State  to  say  that  I  oppose  all  aid 
in  any  form  to  Jordan  unless  Hussein 
meets  certain  preconditions.  One  pre- 
requisite would  be  a  peace  treaty  with 
Israel.  Another  would  be  to  refrain  from 
entering  militarj-  supply  arrangements 
with  Russia. 

Hussein  has  turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of 
Moslem  Mussolini  who  is  collaborating 
with  Moscow  instead  of  with  Hitler  as  the 
Italian  dictator  did. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretar>'  of  State 
to  reiwrt  on  how  much  we  have  given  or 
eai-marked  for  Jordan  since  the  end  of 
the  war  in  June.  I  also  asked  how  this 
aid  was  authorized  or  funded.  I  feel  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
have  a  right  to  know. 


INTEGRITY  OP  CONFIDENTIAL 
PRESrDENTIAL  MEETINGS  SHOULD 
BE  PRESER'VTD 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Ivlr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  of  my  entry  into  this  great  body. 
I  have  always  thought  that  one  of  the 
essences  which  we  must  observe  in  our 
contacts  with  officials  of  the  execuUve 
branch  has  been  a  sense  of  courtesy  and 
the  preser\'ation  of  dignity.  Certainly. 
this  applies  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  President  be 
Republican  or  Democrat. 

The  now  circulated  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  kaflet, 
a  four-page  pamphlet,  contains  what  is 
supposed  to  be  sort  of  a  humorous  refer- 
ence to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  that  at  one  of  the  recent 
briefings  when  the  President  was  bring- 
ing in  both  parties  to  discuss  the  serious 
questions  which  face  us  on  a  fiscal  basis, 
as  great  men  are  given  to.  he  made  some 
personal  notations  on  the  pad  on  his 
desk.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  brief- 
ing, one  of  the  minority  Members,  ac- 
cording to  the  congressional  campaign 
committee  leaflet,  removed  this  piece  of 
paper  from  the  desk  of  the  President— 
not  only  removed  it.  but  gave  it  circula- 
tion among  his  colleagues  as  to  what  was 
on  this  paper.  One  Member  even  saw  fit. 
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because  his  name  was  Inscribed  thereon, 
to  place  some  meaning,  especially  with 
regard  to  him,  as  to  what  the  President 
had  written  on  this  piece  of  paper. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  that  from  now 
on  the  Members  of  this  congressional 
body  when  invited  to  the  home  or  office 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  will  preserve  the 
integrity  of  his  personal  paper  and  not 
give  them  out  for  partisan  purposes. 

However,  I  do  believe  we  can  draw  this 
meaning  from  what  Is  being  done  here, 
as  we  attempt  to  achieve  some  sort  of 
a  bipartisan  approach  to  the  obvious 
difficulties  we  face  in  the  fiscal  area.  The 
President  is  making  more  sense  with  his 
doodling  on  a  piece  of  paper  than  the 
Republicans  are  with  their  needlmg  and 
diddling,  I  hope  that  when  they  toke 
these  pieces  of  paper  from  the  Presidents 
desk  they  will  take  them  home  and  think 
about  them,  because  he  is  trying  to 
achieve  something  without  this  kind  of 
foolish  peculation  and  publication  which 
cannot  be  associated  with  good  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  we  extend  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  the  present  incum- 
bent or  any  future  Pi-esideni,  all  the 
dignity  and  courtesy  which  is  due  to 
that  office,  and  that  does  not  include 
sniping  and  picking  up  pieces  of  paper 
from  the  President's  desk. 


RED    CHINA    LOBBY   TRIES    A   NEW 
TACK 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  this  body 
the  workings  of  what  is  termed  "the  Red 
China  lobby."  or,  those  persons  or  groups 
dedicated  to  gaining  admission  of  Red 
China   to   the  United   Nations— at   any 

cost. 

In  1966.  on  several  occasions,  I  at- 
tempted to  counter  the  spurious  "admis- 
sion" arguments  with  facts.  Two  occa- 
sions come  to  mind,  namely,  my  remarks 
on  April  5,  1966,  "Red  China  Lobby  at 
Work  Again,"  and  those  of  June  28,  "The 
Red  China  Lobby." 

Thus  it  is  not  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  that  today  I  recom- 
mend an  article  by  William  F.  Buckley. 
Jr  ,  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  October  9,  1967,  entitled  "Red  China 
Lobby  Tries  New  Tack." 

Evidently  we  are  to  be  asked,  again, 
to  Involve  ourselves  in  "a  devil's  bar- 
gain." But  as  Buckley  states,  it  is  time 
for  second  thought  about  the  ultimate 
gains  of  the  bargain. 

I  submit  the  article  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record: 

Red  China  Lobby  Tries  New  Tack 
(By  WUllam  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Dr.  Walter  Judd  (Is  there,  by  the  way,  any- 
where a  more  Impressive  American?)  was  in 
Taipei  when  the  news  went  out  that  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
Slates  had  released  a  report  by  a  "panel  of 
American  businessmen  and  scholars"  urging 
the  recognition  of  Red  China. 


Judd  was  understandably  chagrined.  He 
thought,  as  most  people  would,  that  this 
year  above  all  years  the  lobby  to  recognize 
Red  China  would  take  a  sabbatical. 

After  all,  U  Thant  himself,  who  sometimes 
talked  about  the  recognition  of  Red  China 
the  way  some  people  talk  about  achieving 
the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  Is  on  record  as  con- 
sidering the  season  Inappropriate  for  that 
kind  of  action,  and  for  perhaps  the  Brst  time 
In  a  half-dozen  years  it  Is  generally  accepted 
that  the  conventional  agitation  to  recognize 
Red  China  will  be  confined  to  the  fever- 
swamps  of  the  United  Nations  left,  a  force 
about  as  potent  as  the  movement  to  Impeach 
Earl  Warren. 

Judd  wondered,  as  might  we  all.  how  come 
the  movement  to  recognize  Red  China  should 
have  arisen  this  particular  moment.  The  re- 
port of  the  United  Nation  Association  re- 
marked that  this  is  precisely  the  right  his- 
torical moment  to  recognize  Red  China.  I.e., 
because  Red  China  is  In  turmoil.  Students  of 
the  apologetics  for  recognition  will  notice  the 
strangely  consistent  Inconsistencies  of  the 
Red  China  lobby. 

Back  a  few  years  ago  when  unquestionably 
in  control  of  aU  of  China,  the  argument  was 
that  we  should  recognize  the  Mao  govern- 
ment as  the  de  facto  ruler  of  China  with 
which,  like  It  or  not,  we  would  have  to  deal 
for  generations  to  come,  and  wouldn't  It  be 
better  to  Introduce  Mao's  representative  into 
polite  society  at  the  United  Nations  and  at- 
tempt there  to  deflect  him  from  his  militant 
stances? 

No  sooner  did  this  argiunent  become  ac- 
cepted as  the  staple  of  the  recognition  forces 
than  Mao  Tse-tung's  power  over  Red  China 
began  suddenly  to  slip,  so  much  so  that  we 
had  reports  from  Radio  Moscow  last  week 
that  in  the  course  of  attempting  to  maintain 
his  control,  Mao  has  "suppressed"— a  word 
that  is  widely  regarded  by  students  of  Com- 
munist euphemism  as  equivalent  to  "llqul- 
cjated"— 5-mUlion  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist party.  If  the  figures  are  anywhere  near 
correct,  one  can  get  some  Idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  horror  going  on  in  Red  China. 

To  suggest  at  this  moment  in  world  history 
the  advisabUlty  of  throwing  the  diplomatic 
weight  of  the  United  Nations  and,  deriva- 
tively, of  the  United  States,  toward  the  sta- 
bilization of  Mao's  regime  Is,  to  put  it  gently, 
crooked. 

But  the  whole  episode  was  symbolic  of  the 
fetichlstlc  attitude  of  some  Americans 
towards  the  United  Nations.  Membership  in 
the  United  Nations  is,  as  far  as  some  of  them 
are  concerned,  a  baptismal  experience— grace 
instantly  follows,  and  wonderful  things  lope 
in  over  the  horizon. 

It  is  this  that  characterizes  the  liberals 
faith  that  the  United  Nations  is  somehow  a 
civilizing  experience.  And  at  this  point  in 
history,  as  Judd  unquestionably  reasoned,  al- 
though he  had  the  tact  not  to  reason  out 
loud  In  Taipei— do  we  really  desire  such  a 
tranqmlization  of  Mao's  control? 

If  one  were  guaranteed  that  by  giving  Mao 
a  reassured  control  of  China,  one  might  spare 
the  lives  of  a  great  many  people,  one  might 
acknowledge  the  temptation  to  hand  China 
over  to  him.  But  second  thoughts  would 
surely  get  in  the  way  of  such  a  devil's 
bargain. 

The  World  Anti- Communist  League  Is  a 
new  organization,  whose  principal  officials- 
veterans  of  the  antl-Conununlst  struggle  In 
China.  Korea,  Vietnam.  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines-have much  less  to  learn  about  how  to 
fight  the  Communists  than  they  do  about 
how  to  understand  the  thinking  of  the  puta- 
tive anti-Communists  who  exercise  so  con- 
siderable an  influence  on  Western  thought. 


ENDURING  'SUPPORT  OF  THIS  DEC- 
LARATION": WALTER  KNOTT'S 
INDEPENDENCE   HALL 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  are  aware  of  the  Nation's 
birthplace  in  Philadelphia's  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Fewer  people,  perhaps,  are 
aware  that  there  is,  on  the  west  coast, 
an  exact  replica — exact  to  the  most  min- 
ute detail — of  the  historic  Independence 
Hall.  This  building  stands  on  the 
grounds  of  Knott's  Berry  Farm  in  Buena 
Park.  Calif.  It  was  built  by  Walter 
Knott. 

Personally.  Walter  Knott's  Independ- 
ence Hall,  and  the  tour  which  guides 
Americans  and  persons  from  other  na- 
tions through  it.  is  even  more  inspiring, 
even  more  likely  to  well-up  the  pride  of 
Americans,  than  the  original.  For  here 
Walter  Knott,  an  outstanding  American, 
has  re-created  a  part  of  outstanding 
America,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 
and  added  a  14-track  stereotape  which 
re-creates  the  debater  of  the  men  who 
made  the  choice  between  liberty  and 
death.  The  visitor  is  thus  treated  to  the 
words  which  were  spoken  by  men  two 
centuries  ago.  Lights  dim  in  the  chamber 
and  the  words  of  great  Americans  seem 
to  come  from  the  chairs  in  which  they 
sat,  debate  shifting  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  another  as  56  men  embarked  on 
the  future  of  all  of  us. 

When  asked  why  he  built  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  Walter  Knott  replied: 

I  was  asked  that  same  question  25  years 
ago  when  we  started  "Ghost  Town."  Mrs. 
Knott  and  I  were  50  years  old  then;  our  res- 
taurant business  was  Just  getting  started  and 
there  were  so  many  places  on  the  Farm  that 
needed  improvement,  yet  we  felt  stirred 
by  the  historical  past  that  Ghost  Town  was 
to  portray,  so  we  let  other  things  wait  while 
we  proceeded  to  build  Ghost  Town. 

Mrs.  Knott  and  I  are  75  and  we  feel  this 
project  can  be  put  off  no  longer,  or  it 
might  never  be  done. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
worked  out  and  signed  there  by  56  brave  men 
who  closed  it  with  these  famous  words. 
"And  in  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with 
a  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor.' 
Truly  great  men.  Then  after  nearly  ten  years 
of  war  when  victory  finally  came,  other  great. 
and  I  believe  divinely  guided,  men  again  met 
in  Independence  Hall  to  decide  what  kind 
of  government  we  should  have.  They  too  pro- 
duced one  of  the  world's  greatest  docu- 
ments— our  Constitution.  These  two  docu- 
ments are  among  the  greatest  ever  con- 
ceived by  man;  they  have  changed  the  course 
of  liberty. 

Independence  Hall  is  a  beautiful  and  state- 
ly building  and  one  all  of  us  at  the  Farm 
will  be  very  proud  of.  Like  the  original  in 
Philadelphia,  ours  too  will  house  a  great  Lib- 
erty Bell,  perhaps  America's  greatest  symbol 
of  freedom. 

Over  the  years  millions  of  Americans  will 
visit  our  Independence  Hall  and  be  re- 
minded of  our  great  American  heritage.  Each 
year  thousands  of  school  children  will  come 
and  touch  the  Liberty  Bell  and  see  where  our 
great  documents  were  signed,  and  will  view 
a  short  motion  picture  depicting  exciting 
bits  of  our  history. 

I  think,  like  starting  Ghost  Town  25  years 
ago,  building  Independence  Hall  will  be  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Farm  and  one 
we  are  all  going  to  be  proud  of.  It  will  be 
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our  reminder  of  some  of  the  greatest  events 
in  all  history. 

The  painstaking  reproduction  started 
with  an  extensive  study  of  the  original 
which  included  many  trips  east,  man>' 
photographs  and  drawings.  The  2.080 
pound  Liberty  BeU  provided  one  of  the 
most  challenging  tasks,  since  it  was  to  be 
authentically  cracked.  Finally,  aft^r 
freezing  it  i/i  dry  ice  and  heating  the 
crack-area  wUh  a  torch,  the  bell  cracked, 
exactly  like  the  original. 

The  first  of  140,000  hand-finished  clay 
bricks  was  laid  December  13,   1965.  by 
Mr   Knott.  Then,  in  turn,  the  bmlding 
took  shape,  through  stages  of  the  lower 
■structure,  reproducing  the  furniture  and 
even  the  chandeliers  and  silver  ink-stand 
for  the  speaker's  table,  through  the  giant 
four-faced    clock    and    copper    sheeted 
cupola  to  the  ultimate  height  of  168  feet. 
The  reproduction  represents  a  master- 
ful feat  of  construction  but  visitors  are 
treated  to  a  tour  which  is  equally  superb. 
Before    entering    Independence    Hall, 
visitors  are  given  a  history  of  the  original 
structure  and  of  the  men  and  ideas  that 
made  it  famous.  In  nearby  Heritage  Hall 
guests  view  a  short  film  and  hear  one 
of  the  most  impressive  presentations  on 
America  liberty  which  I  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  transcript  of 
this  presentation.  It  not  only  relates  the 
meaning  of  Walter  Knott's,  and  the  orig- 
inal Independence  Halls,  but  it  indi- 
cates the  true  dedication  and  love  of 
American  freedom  which  Mr.  Knott  pos- 
sesses and  has  most  successfully  passed 
to  future  generations. 

In  an  attractive  color  booklet  relating 
the  construction  and  some  of  the  history 
of  the  "new"  hall,  there  are  two  para- 
graphs which  sum  up  the  importance  to 
Mr.  Knott  of  recreating  Independence 
Hail: 

For  many  years.  Walter  Knott  sheltered 
a  dream.  His  "dream  was  to  build  an  Inde- 
pendence Hall   at   Knott's   Berry   Farm. 

Yet.  his  dream  went  much  further  than 
merely  building  an  Independence  Hall  that 
would  be  a  duplicate  of  the  original  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  wanted  each  visitor  to  relive  a 
very  Important  moment  of  our  history,  to 
feel  the  never-to-be-forgotten  experience  of 
being  present  at  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence 


Walter  Knott  can  be  proud  of  his 
achievement. 

As  an  indication  of  what  visitors  are 
treated  to,  I  include  at  this  point  a  por- 
tion of  the  presentation.  It  is  worth  while 
for  all  Americans  to  consider  what  it 
says: 

How  long  has  man  lived  upon  the  planet, 
Earth?  No  one  can  truly  say.  But  this  much 
is  known.  .  .  . 

For  the  thousands  of  years  man  has  been 
attempting  to  build  civilization,  his  efforts 
at  finding  a  way  of  lasting  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
a  failure. 

It  is  an  endless  cycle:  The  rise  of  great 
civilizations  .  .  .  The  Pall  of  great  civiliza- 
tions. 

Through  the  ages,  Man  has  unceasingly 
sought  some  great  magical  power  by  which 
he  could  overcome  all  his  problems  and  live 
happily  ever  after.  When,  as  would  inevitably 
happen,  one  power  failed  to  provide  for  his 
desires,  he  revolted  and  sought  another. 

Old-world  revolutions  never  were  true  rev- 
olutions. They  were  revolutions  only  in  the 


sense  of  substituUng  one  form  of  govern- 
ment for  another,  only  to  find  th&t  in  the 
end  It  was  still  the  same  old  tyranny,  dis- 
guised under  a  new  name. 

There  have  been  6.000  years  of  this,  and 
for  6.000  years,  man  has  suffered  torture, 
starvation,  and  slaughter. 

In  6  000  years  of  man's  history,  there  has 
never  been  but  one  real  revolution.  It  was 
the  revolution  against  ancient  superstitions, 
against  the  idea  that  some  other  mortal, 
possessed  of  extraordinary  power,  had  the 
right  to  control  the  lives  of  other  men. 

It  was  a  revolution  for  freedom,  personal 
responsibllitv.  and  human  dignity. 

This  revolution  struggled,  as  it  wove  itself 
..lowly  and  painfullv  through  the  faltering 
Attempts  of  man  in  building  civilization. 

It  began  in  part  with  Socrates,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  mob  cry  of 
Athens  His  crime,  that  of  preaching  the  Im- 
porUince  of  the  Individual,  and  the  right  to 
question  the  gods  of  the  state. 

It  was  carried  on  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  emphasized  the  dignity 
and  moral  responsibility  of  the  individual, 
and  proclaimed.  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

It  grew  in  mans  noblest  convictions— in 
his  realization  that  he  was  created  in  the 
divine  image— that  he  was  endowed  with  the 
right  and  the  ability  to  govern  his  own  life 
The  true  revolution  found  its  fulfillment 
in  the  American  Revolution,  for  that  revo- 
lution was  far  more  than  one  small  segment 
of  humanity  throwing  off  and  substituting 
the  bonds  of  one  t>Tanny  for  another. 

It  was  the  cry  of  the  people  saying, 
-Enough,  enough  of  the  devlne  right  of  kings, 
the  tj-ranny  of  the  mob.  enough  of  Inquisi- 
tions, enough  of  the  super  planners  and  the 
political  fanatics." 

And  in  the  place  of  the  old  superstitions 
that  man  must  be  beholden  to.  there  came 
these  words:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights." 

Far  more  than  a  document  that  declared 
our  Independence  from  England,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  a  proclamation 
that  the  secret  of  man's  happiness  lay  not 
in  the  hands  of  all-powerful  rulers,  but 
rather  within  the  hearts  and  hands  of  man, 
the  Individual— if  he  would  but  grasp  the 
opportunltv  and  accept  the  responsibility. 
It  took  ten  vears  of  bitter  fighting  and  ter- 
rible suffering  on  the  part  of  both  soldiers 
and  civilians  before  the  American  colonies 
could  make  good  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. And  still  the  task  lay  unfin- 
ished   ...  .         ^  X, 

In  1787,  many  of  the  same  delegates  who 
voted  independence,  returned  to  Independ- 
ence Hall,  where  they  drafted  the  great 
blueprint  for  a  strong  and  unified  national 
government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  described  by  the  Immortal 
English  statesman,  William  Gladstone,  as: 
••The  most  perfect  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  point  in  time,  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man." 

The  con  erstone  of  its  construction  Is  this 
concept:  Let  men  be  governed  by  laws  based 
upon  eternal  principles,  and  not  governed  by 
laws  based  upon  the  changing  whims  of  man. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  had  a  deep  suspi- 
cion of  all  governments.  Including  the  one 
thev  founded.  The  majority  of  these  men 
were  deeply  versed  m  the  decline  and  fall  of 
man's  past  civilizations.  They  were  resolved 
that  ancient  mistakes  should  not  be  repeated 

herG 

They  believed  that  one  of  the  great  threats 
to  a  man's  life,  liberty,  and  property  had 
always  been  the  government  under  which 
he  lived.  Believed  that  all  governments  In 
time  would,  If  permitted,  enslave  the  people, 
always  with  the  excuse  of  "taking  care  of 
the  people. 


That  Is  why  they  tried  to  bind  the  Ameri- 
can Government  down  with  a  constitution 
Umiting  governmental  powers  to  carefully 
specified  responsibilities,  with  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  to  keep  any  one  branch 
from  becoming  too  powerful.  Their  phUoso- 
phy  was  that  free  men  under  God  could 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

In  the  words  of  George  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment is  not  reason.  It  is  not  eloquence: 
it  Is  force.  Like  fixe,  it  Is  a  dangerous  servant. 
a  fearful  master." 

The  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin.:  They 
that  can  give  up  eesential  liberty  to  obtain 
a  little  temporary  safety,  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety."  Thomas  Jefferson  de- 
clared- "That  government  is  best  which  gov- 
erns least.  The  natural  process  of  things 
is  for  liberty  to  yield,  and  government  to  gain 

^Through  the  profound  wisdom  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  both  the  bodies  arid 
spirits  of  Americans  were  free.  The  age-old 
ch.'Uns  had  been  taken  off  the  individual 
and  placed  on  his  government. 

Imagine  a  handful  of  people  living  on  the 
fringe  of  a  giant  continent  with  barely  a  foot- 
hold, onlv  the  most  primitive  means  of  com- 
munications, no  proper  tools,  no  engines,  no 
capital,  no  industry. 

Knowing  that  he  alone  was  master  of  his 
destiny,  the  American  rose  to  this  challenge. 
Free  vo  earn  what  he  could,  and  keep  what 
he  earned,  he  set  his  eyes  to  the  sky  and 
knew  there  was  no  limit. 

From  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  the 
trials  and  sacrifices,  Anaerlcans  had  won 
something  far  more  precious  than  land  or 
abundance.  They  had  achieved  that  supreme 
self-confidence  that  comes  from  having  won 
the  good  struggle. 

Three  generations  of  Americans,  with  their 
fierce  Jealousy  for  freedom  of  enterprise,  and 
their  belief  in  limited  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, had  created  here  the  most  pros- 
perous and  remarkable  nation  on  earth.  It 
was  not  onlv  a  matter  of  what  we  possessed 
in  natural  resources  and  knowledge.  Other 
people  had  as  much  as  ours,  or  more.  It  was 
what  we  did  with  what  we  had. 

Here  was  a  place   where  a  common  man 
could  be  uncommon;  where  a  man  could  be- 
come whatever  his  faith,  his  energy,  his  »n- 
te  lect   his  manhood  combined  to  make  him, 
and    without    an    oppressive    government    to 
hold   him  down  to  the  common  level.  -This 
was  the  challenge,  the  hope,  the  American 
heritage   that   touched   and   inspired   hearts 
everv'where.    What    was    America's    magical 
secret?  It  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words— 
God-given   freedom,   personal   reeponsibility, 
and  limited  government.  Under  these  stand- 
ards  men  had  the  Incentive  to  do  their  best. 
The  twentieth  century  dawned,  and  America 
stepped  into  another  era.  At  this  point  in 
our  history,  we  could  look  back  upon  accom- 
plishments, that  made  all  previous  efforts  of 
civilization    pale    by    comparison.    Freedom 
has     as    its    nattiral    and    inescapable    by- 
product, given  Americans  the  worlds  high- 
est standard  of  living.  Freedom  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  advantages. 

Today  the  great  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  American  Constitution  are 
physically  the  best  preserved  documenu  in 
the  world. 

Yet  how  many  realize  that  these  magnifi- 
cent documents  of  human  freedom,  for  all 
their  physical  protection,  will  become  only 
faded  miiseum  pieces,  if  we  Americans  forget 
their  true  inner  meaning,  the  significance 
that  lies  behind  the  words  on  their  surface. 
Shortly  after  the  Revolution.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson looked  ahead  In  time,  and  wo^d^f^ 
about  future  generations,  when  he  said ,  Yes 
we  did  produce  a  near  perfect  Republic,  but 
will  they  keep  It.  or  will  they  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  plenty,  lose  the  memory  of  freedom? 
Material  abundance  without  character  Is  the 
surest  way  to  destruction." 

Freedom  rests,  and  always  wUl,  on  indl- 
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vldual  reeponBlbUlty,  courage,  and  faith.  It 
does  not  reet  In  centralized  government,  or 
In  tbe  hand*  of  poi^erful  poimclanB;  It  resu 
with  you  and  me. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  freedom.  If  our  revo- 
lution Is  to  triumph.  Its  Ideals  and  the  un- 
derstanding ot  Ite  terms  miist  be  bom  anew 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  each  succeeding 
generation. 

Freedom  is  not  ours  by  simple  Inherit- 
ance— but  ours  by  virtue  of  oior  constant 
willingness  to  earn  it. 

James  Monroe  said  It  this  way:  -There  is  a 
price  tag  on  human  Uberty.  That  price  is 
the  willingness  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  being  free  men.  Payment  of  this  price  Is  a 
personal  matter  with  each  of  us."  The  true 
revolution  for  human  freedom,  the  revolution 
of  Ideals,  which  found  fulflUment  In  .Amer- 
ica, was  the  only  new  and  glorious  change 
that  happened  to  the  race  of  man  In  over 
6.000  years  ot  agonizing  history.  And  It  all 
began  under  the  eaves  of  this  stately  build- 
ing, six  short  generations  ago. 

In  a  few  moments  you  will  be  taken  on  a 
guided  tour  of  a  painstaking  brick-by-brlck 
reconstruction  of  this  great  shrine  to  hximan 
freedom.  As  you  pass  through  its  corridors 
Into  the  very  room  where  our  nation  was 
bom— perhaps  you  will  recall  your  many  per- 
sonal blessings  In  being  a  part  of  this  nation 
and  its  great  heritage. 

But  most  dramatically  of  all.  perhaps,  the 
thought  may  occvir  to  you.  what  If  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  had  failed?  What  If  the  op- 
ponents of  Independence  had  won  out?  What 
If  the  courage  of  our  forefathers  had  fal- 
tered? What  If  they  had  not  been  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  being  free  men?  What 
then?  .  .  .  Where  might  you  be  today?  .  .  . 
What  might  you  be  doing  now?  .  .  . 


NOT  ALL  LOBBYISTS  ARE 
REGISTERED 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 1  the  Associated  Press  filed  an  article 
from  Washington  that  opened  with  this 
paragraph: 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfleld 
has  privately  {>assed  the  word  to  President 
Johnson  to  order  lobbyists  for  government 
agencies  to  "keep  their  distance"  from  the 
Senate. 

Another  paragraph,  in  reference  to 
the  battle  on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  foreign 
aid  bill  this  year  stated: 

When  lobbyists  set  up  shop  In  the  Capitol 
Itself.  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  D-Ore..  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
raged:  "In  room  104  downstairs,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  handling  of  the 
aid  bin.  AID  Is  maintaining  a  lobby  that  Is 
right  under  the  dome  " 

The  latest  quarterly  report  In  the  Con- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  devoted  21  pages  to 
presenting,  as  required  by  law.  the  list  of 
organizations  and  individuals  registered 
under  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress, 
title  HI,  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act. 
section  308(b). 

If  only  as  a  public  service,  Govern- 
ment lot^ylsts  should  also  be  required 
to  register  so  that  taxpayers  might  un- 
derstand juat  how  many  Federal  em- 
ployees are  engaged  In  the  business  of 
trying  to  Influence  Congress.  The  num- 


ber has  grown  over  the  years,  and  there 
Is  a  constant  stream  of  lobbyists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol  from  State,  Com- 
merce. Treasury.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  all  departments.  Admittedly, 
some  of  them  are  most  helpful  in  the 
necessary  liaison  between  the  HUl  and 
downtown,  but  entirely  too  many  are  en- 
gaged in  attempts  to  cajole,  threaten, 
and  bribe  Members  of  Congress  into  ac- 
ceding to  the  wishes  of  the  executive 
department.  I  use  these  terms  advisedly, 
for  it  has  become  common  practice  to 
promise  a  new  post  office  or  atomic 
facility  to  the  Member  who  conforms, 
to  threaten  the  loss  of  funds  in  the  dis- 
trict to  one  who  refuses  to  go  along  with 
an  administration  project. 

Neither  party  is  blameless,  and  the 
system  is  objectionable  regardless  of 
which  side  is  in  power. 

Registration  of  Government  lobbyists 
might  not  eliminate  the  evils  attendant 
to  the  use  of  executive  department  in- 
fluence, but  it  would  at  least  open  the 
books  to  those  who  are  paying  the  bills 
and  might  even  bring  public  demand  for 
reform. 

POLL  SHOWS  VOTER  ATTITUDE 
CHANGES 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
published  the  returns  of  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  CoNGRESsiON.^L  Record. 
This  questionnaire  was  sent  out  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  year  and  the  results 
reflected  the  feelings  of  those  polled  at 
that  time. 

Just  last  week  the  Press,  a  newspaper 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  in 
Oregon,  reprinted  the  section  of  my  ques- 
tionnaire dealing  with  the  Vietnamese 
situation.  The  paper  invited  readers  to 
submit  their  answers  in  order  to  update 
the  survey. 

Although  there  are  several  mitigating 
factors  to  t>e  taken  into  consideration  in 
comparing  the  polls,  the  change  in  the 
public  attitude  between  spring  and  fall 
is  so  significant  that  I  believe  It  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  present  it  here  for  their  in- 
spection : 

Poix  Shows  :  Votees  Ask  Vietnam 

WrrHDEAWAL 

The   "doves"    are    taking   over. 

That's  the  conclusion  drawn  from  an  ex- 
amination of  preliminary  responses  to  The 
Press  poll  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  com- 
pared with  answers  received  to  the  same 
questions  last  spring. 

Straw  ballot  voters  favor  Immediate  un- 
conditional withdrawal  of  the  United  State* 
from  Vietnam.  Voters  do  not  favor  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam.  And  an  overwhelming 
number  protest  the  Increased  commitment 
of  American  ground  troops  in  the  current 
struggle. 

Most  startling  result  Is  opinion  concerning 
the  legal  and  moral  aspects  of  U.S.  Involve- 
ment   In   Vietnam,    Sixty-two    per   cent   Of 


voter„  In  The  Press  poll  to  date  voted  affirm- 
atively when  asked  If  they  believe  the  war 
to  be  "Illegal.  Immoral  and  completely  un- 
justifiable American  military  Intervention  in 
Asia." 

The  ballot,  which  appeared  on  this  page 
In  last  week's  editions,  utilized  the  same 
questions  posed  by  Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt  last 
spring  In  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  his 
constituents  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. A  tabulation  of  results  of  the  Wyatt 
questionnaire  and  The  Press  poll  are  printed 
below  for  comparison  purposes. 

Rep.  Wyatt's  results  are  based  on  re- 
sponses from  some  20,000  registered  voters  in 
his  baUlwick.  The  questionnaire  Included 
questions  on  issues  other  than  Vietnam  in- 
volvement. The  congressman  this  week  re- 
ported nearly  one  In  ten  persons  In  the  First 
District  responded. 

Preliminary  percentages  published  here 
are  the  result  of  a  tabulation  of  the  first  628 
responses  to  The  Press  poll  and  subsequent 
response  continues  heavy  at  this  writing. 

Generally  speaking,  and  although  per- 
centages are  not  overwhelming  In  every 
Instance,  a  comparison  of  results  Indicates  a 
strong  change  In  public  opinion  from  the 
more  hawk-like  response  to  the  Wyatt  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Congressman  Wyatt's  district  includes 
Clackamas.  Washington,  YamhlU,  Benton, 
Clatsop,  Columbia,  Lincoln,  Polk  and  Tilla- 
mook Counties  and  Multnomah  County  west 
of  the  Stadium  Freeway. 

The  Press  circulation  area  Involves  the 
heaviest  populated  portions  of  Multnomah. 
Washington  and  Clackamas  Covrntles. 

THE    WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

Here  Is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  Viet- 
nam War  poll  which  appeared  In  The  Press 
last  week. 

To  give  a  comparison  of  any  change  In 
thinking  since  Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt 
sent  out  his  questionnaire  last  June,  both 
results  are  reported.  Both  polls  were  worded 
Identically. 

1.  Should  the  United  States  withdraw  im- 
mediately and  unconditionally  from  Viet- 
nam? 

The  Press:  yes,  52':;:  no,  48%. 
Wyatt:  yes.  IT':  :  no,  76%. 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and 
of  Haiphong  and  other  northern  cities  thus 
far  exempted  from  attack? 

The  Press:  yes,  45^^;  no,  55%. 
Wyatt:  yes,  59  7c:  no,  25 7o. 

3.  Should  we  continue  to  Increase  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  troops  to 
Vietnam? 

The  Press:  yes,  25%:  no,  75%. 
Wyatt:  yes,  47rr;  no,  39%. 

4.  In  prosecuting  the  war,  should  the 
United  States  take  whatever  military  actions 
are  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  Its  goal 
without  regard  to  the  poeslbiUty  of  direct 
Intervention  by  Red  China? 

The  Press :  yes,  42  %  :  no,  58  % . 
Wj-att:  yes,  60 '"^ :  no,  28%. 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  taking  of  whatever 
military  actions  are  deemed  necessary  to 
force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  confer- 
ence table? 

The  Press :  yes,  48 % :  no,  52 % . 
Wyatt:  yes,  69%;  no.  19%. 

6.  Should  the  United  States  cease,  uncon- 
ditionally, iU  bombing  attacks  upon  North 
Vietnam? 

The  Press:  yes.  52'^:  ;  no,  48%. 
Wyatt :  yes.  20  % ;  no,  70  % . 

7.  Should  the  United  States  attempt  to 
prompt  peace  negotiations  by  another  tem- 
porary pause  in  bombing  attacks? 

The  Press:  yes,  60%;  no,  50%. 
Wyatt:  yee.  22%:  no,  67%. 

8.  Should  the  National  LlberaUon  Front 
(the  Viet  Cong)  be  included  as  a  party  to 
any  future  peace  negotiations? 

The  Press;  yes,  73%;  no,  27%. 
Wyatt;  yee,  64%;  no,  26%. 
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9  Do  you  believe  the  war  to  be,  as  one 
leading  critic  has  described  it,  an  "illegal, 
inunoral  and  completely  unjustifiable  Amer- 
ican mUltary  Intervention  In  ABla?" 

The  Press :  yes,  62  % ;  no,  38  % . 

Wyatt :  yes,  26  % ;  no,  63  % . 


: 


PRESERVING     OUR     NATURAL     AS- 

SETS— PREVENTING      EUTROPHI- 

CATION  OF  LAKES 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  trend  toward  greater  urbanization 
in  the  United  States  continues,  we  should 
place  at  a  premium  among  domestic 
goals,  measures  that  would  preserve  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  and  vanishing  na- 
tural assets  of  our  Nation.  Deteriorating 
natural  assets  in  great  need  of  our  at- 
tention are  the  lakes  of  our  country. 

Although  the  life  span  of  a  lake  is, 
under  normal  conditions,  measured  in 
mUlenniums  and  eons,-  the  aging  of  a 
lake  is  often  rapidly  advanced  due  tc  the 
unnatural  interference  of  man.  This  arti- 
ficially accelerated  aging  takes  place  in- 
stead of  being  slowly  brought  about 
through  various  natural  changes  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  Lake  Restoration 
Act  of  1967,  which  I  have  introduced 
todav.  seeks  to  prevent  any  further  un- 
necessary aging  and  deterioration  of  our 
Nation's  lakes. 

A  lake  reaches  old  age.  or  even  its 
demise,  when  certain  plants  growing 
within  the  lake  reach  such  a  proportion 
so  as  to  cause  the  suffocation  of  desire- 
able  aquatic  life,  consume  oxygen,  and 
cause  the  water  to  lose  its  capacity  for 
self-purification.'  The  aging  of  a  lake  is 
greately  accelerated  by  eutrophication, 
the  excessive  fertilization  of  algae,  and 
other  aquatic  plants,  with  nutrients.  Our 
highly  Industrialized  society  has  ad- 
vanced the  eutrophication  of  many  of  the 
lakes  throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  artificial  introduction  into  our  lakes 
of  various  nutrients  which  encourage 
eutrophication.  Such  nutrients  are  phos- 
phate in  its  many  forms — a  common  ele- 
ment found  in  sewage,  htmian  waste, 
agricultural  fertilizers,  and  industrial 
discharges — and  nitrates.' 

In  a  recent  release '  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Frank  C.  Di 
Luzio,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Water  Pollution  Control,  stated  that 
"until  now,  we  have  not  adequately  con- 
trolled these  causes  which  help  to  speed 
the  natural  processes  of  eutrophication." 
It  is  clear  that  the  detrimental  effects 
of  eutrophication  and  its  artificial  ac- 
celeration have  been  observed  for  far 


longer  than  justified  without  adequate 
defensive  steps  having  been  taken. 

Eutrophication.  which  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  life  span  of  a  lake,  refers 
to  the  rate  at  which  nutrients  enter  a 
body  of  water.  It  results  in  the  noxious 
premature  aging  of  bodies  of  water  and 
is  not  Umited  to  any  one  part  of  the 
United  States.  Critical  examples  of  this 
problem  are  the  Great  Lakes,  especially 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  marine  water  sur- 
rounding New  York  City,  as  well  as  lakes 
in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Maine,  Connecticut, 
and  even  the  Potomac  River.' 

The  effect  of  eutrophication  on  a  lake's 
usefulness  is  both  dramatic  and  costly. 
The  prolific  growth  of  aquatic  plants, 
which  can  transform  a  lake  into  a  marsh- 
land in  a  mere  two  or  three  generations, 
not  only  adversely  affects  the  use  of  a 
lake  for  boating  and  fishing,  but  also  may 
completely  nullify  any  use  of  the  lake's 
shoreline  for  swimming  purposes,  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  thick  slime  on  the 
shore.'  Also,  swimming  in  eutrophic 
lakes  often  results  in  odors  on  the  swim- 
mers' body.'  The  quality  of  water  from 
eutrophic  lakes  is  also  affected.  Eutroph- 
ication produces  foul  tasting  and  smell- 
ing water,  and  the  removal  of  such  taste 
and  odor  increases  the  cost  of  treating 
water  for  drinking  purposes.' 

Mr.  Di  Luzio  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  "un- 
prepared—legally, institutionally,  opera- 
tionally, and  technically— to  deal  effec- 
tively with  a  major  crisis  such  as  the 
aging  and  possible  death  of  Lake  Erie," 
and  that  the  Interior  Department  is  "also 
unprepared  to  cope  adequately  with  the 
many  smaller  cases  of  euthrophication 
that  continue  to  contaminate  our 
water." ' 

The  Lake  Restoration  Act  of  1967  that 
I  have  introduced  today  seeks  to  vest 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
major  responsibility  for  solving  this  very 
critical  problem.  My  bill  directs  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  encourage 
local  communities  and  States,  through 
technical  assistance  and  planning  grants 
on  a  50-percent  matching  funds  basis, 
to  design  comprehensive  programs  to 
restore  eutrophic  lakes.  This  bill  also 
directs  the  Interior  Department  to  co- 
ordinate the  several  Federal  agency  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  restoration  of 
lakes — for  example,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — empha- 
sizing the  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  solving  eutrophication 
problems,  the  restoration  of  eutrophic 
lakes,  and,  whenever  feasible,  improve- 
ment of  the  shor elands  and  adjacent 
areas  so  that  full  use  of  the  lakes  for 
recreational  purposes  is  possible. 

This   legislation   further   directs   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  expand 


its  efforts  to  develop:  first,  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  eutrophication  process; 
second,    more    effective    programs    and 
methods  for   the   elimination   of   phos- 
phates, and  other  substances  which  en- 
courage  unwanted   plant  growth,  from 
treatment   plant   efBuent;    third,   better 
methods  of  measuring   the   phosphates 
and  similar  substances   contributed  by 
industrial  waste  waters ;  and  fourth,  pro- 
grams to  encourage  private  industry  to 
develop  chemical  substitutes  for  phos- 
phate in  detergents.  To  accom.plish  these 
aims  the  Lake  Restoration  Act  of  1967 
provides  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior shall  develop  special  research  and 
demonstration  programs  for  preventing 
the  entr>'  of  nutrients  into,  and  remov- 
ing existing  nutrients  from,  lake  waters. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  special  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  the 
Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  recommended  '"  that  fimds  be 
appropriated  in  an  amount  comparable 
to  the  sum  which  Congress  authorized 
for  research  on  the  problems  of  storm 
and  combined  sewers,  advanced  waste 
treatment  systems,  and  pollution  by  in- 
dustry. Thus,  my  bill  asks  fur  an  appro- 
priation of  $20  million  to  carry  out  the 
goals   of  the  Lake  Restoration  Act  of 
1967. 

Many  lakes  which  are  today  used  not 
only  as  a  source  of  drinking  water  sup- 
ply" but  also  for  recreational  purposes, 
are  daily  threatened  with  extinction. 
Enactment  of  the  Lake  Restoration  Act 
of  1967  is  a  constructive  attempt  at  pre- 
venting this  threat  from  becoming  a  fait 
accompli. 

In  the  mobile  and  highly  urbanized  so- 
ciety in  which  we  hve  today,  a  great 
many  people  rely  on  lakes  many  mUes 
from  their  homes  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. I  myself  often  spend  summer 
weekends  in  an  area  of  New  York  State 
that  allows  me  to  take  advantage  of  the 
recreational  faciUties  of  a  lake.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  constituents  seek  re- 
lief from  the  steel  and  concrete  caiiyons 
of  Manhattan  by  vacationing  near  one  of 
the  magnificent  lakes  located  in  New- 
York  State. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  and  not  wait 
until  the  word  "eutrophication,"  like 
"pollution,"  is  a  household  word. 


■  1967  Journal  of  Water  Pollution  737. 

=  Industrial  Water  Engineering,  Feb.  1966, 
p.  27. 

'  U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior  Release,  Aug.  4, 
1967. 

•U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior  Release,  June 
15,  1967. 


•  Ibid. 

•Industrial  Water  Engineering.  Feb.  1966, 
p.  33. 

'  Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

»U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior  Release.  June 
15.  1967. 


TAX  SHARING  AND  FISCAL 
FEDERALISM 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwter] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the'  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations,  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  together  with  our  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  North 


"  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
To  Save  America's  Small  Lakes.  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
594,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess    17(1967). 
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Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain!  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullm.anL  has 
just  completed  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  comprehensive  studies  ever  con- 
ducted on  the  nscal  relationships  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments — 
upon  the  proper  balance  of  which  de- 
pends our  abihty  to  solve  our  most  press- 
ing urban  and  environmental  problems. 

The  Commission  has  prepared  a  press 
release  describing  its  principal  findings 
and  conclusions  and  summarizing  its 
principal  recommendations.  In  view  of 
the  great  interest  in  this  subject  on  the 
part  of  our  colleagues,  I  include  the 
Commission  material  herewith  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

ACIK  Proposes  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Metropolitan  Fiscal  Changes 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  at  a  two-day  meeting  Octo- 
ber 6  and  7  recommended  a  wide  ranging 
program  of  Congressional  and  State  legis- 
lative action  to  improve  the  fiscal  balance 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of 
government. 

The  Commission  adopted  a  proposal  calling 
upon  the  Federal  government  to  broaden  the 
"mix"  of  Federal  aid  to  States  and  localities 
to  include  not  only  existing  t>-pes  of  "cate- 
gorical assistance"  but  also  block  grants  and 
general  support  payments — so-called  "reve- 
nue aharlng."  The  block  grants,  the  Commis- 
sion urged,  should  be  developed  "through 
the  consolidation  of  existing  speciBc  grants- 
in-aid  to  give  States  and  localities  greater 
flexibility  in  meeting  needs  in  broad  func- 
tional areas."  General  support  payments,  the 
Commission  recommended,  should  be  "on  a 
per  capita  basis,  adjusted  for  variations  in 
tax  effort."  They  would  "allow  States  and 
localities  to  devise  their  own  programs  and 
set  their  own  priorities  to  help  solve  their 
unique  and  most  crucial  problems."  Chair- 
man Farrls  Brj-ant  did  not  concur  in  the 
Commission's  action. 

Among  the  startling  findings  emerging 
from  the  Commissions  year  long  study  of 
"fiscal  federalism"  are: 

An  increasing  fiscal  disparity  between  cen- 
tral cities  and  suburbs,  particularly  In  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest. 

The  paradox  of  central  city  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  metropolitan  plenty  is  strikingly 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  country's 
metropolitan  areas  account  for  65  percent  of 
the  population.  70  i>ercent  of  taxable  as- 
sessed valuation,  three-quarters  or  more  of 
Federal  personal  income  tax  collections,  and 
80  percent  of  bank  checking  accounts;  but 
these  areas  also  account  for  most  of  the  na- 
tion's poverty,  crime,  delinquency,  and  civil 
disorder. 

A  concentration  of  "high  cost  citizens  "— 
children  in  school,  the  elderly,  welfare  re- 
clpienUi— m  the  central  city,  and  this  con- 
centration will  Increase  in  the  future. 

Central  city  educational  expenditures  are 
lower  than  In  the  suburbs,  not  only  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  but  also  on  a  per  pupil  basis. 
Where  the  need  is  greatest  the  support  dol- 
lars are  fewest. 

The  local  tax  burden  in  the  central  cities, 
measured  against  Income.  Is  more  than  50 
percent  greater  than  In  the  suburbs.  Growth 
In  State  and  Federal  aid  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  growing  disparities  in 
per  capita  tax  revenues  between  the  central 
city  and  suburbia. 

"The  Commission  also  called  on  the  States 
to  equip  themselves  w-lth  a  productive  and 
broad-based  tax  system,  including  effective 
but  equitable  use  of  the  local  property  tax 
to  enable  them  to  underwrite  a  major  por- 
tion of  their  expanding  expenditure  require- 
ments. 

To  facilitate  balanced  use  of  property,  in- 
come, and  salAB  taaee,  the  Commission  rec- 


ommended that  States  adopt  policies  to 
shield  basic  family  Income  from  sales  tax 
excesses  and  limit  the  burden  of  residential 
property  taxes  on  low  Income  families. 

Major  Commission  proposals  for  easing 
metropolitan  disparities  call  for: 

States  to  establish  regional  school  property 
taxing  districts  empowered  to  levy  areawlde 
taxes  for  allocation  among  school  districts 
In  the  region;  such  arrangements  would  be 
for  financial  rather  than  operating  or  policy 
purposes. 

States  to  provide  financial  incentives  for 
specialized,  multi-district  educational  facil- 
ities designed  to  meet  special  high  cost  edu- 
cational needs. 

Congress  to  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  permit 
use  of  available  grant  funds  for  incentives 
to  State  action  to  balance  fiscal  resources 
with  educational  needs  In  metropolitan  areas. 
States  to  add  to  their  school  aid  formulas 
appropriate  factors  reflecting  higher  per 
pupil  costs  among  disadvantaged  children, 
especially  In  heavily  populated  areas. 

States  and  localities  to  remove  any  legal 
obstacles  to  greater  Involvement  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  solution  of  central  city 
problems  and  to  encourage  private-public 
efforts  to  overcome  economic  and  fliscal  de- 
terioration in  major  cities. 

State  government  to  empower  »  State 
agency  to  order,  where  needed,  conaolldation 
or  dissolution  of  local  government  units 
within  a  metropolitan  area  to  minimize 
continued  fragmentation  of  the  tax  base. 
The  Commission  took  note  of  population 
growth  patterns  which  point  to  further  con- 
centration of  people  In  metropolitan  areas. 
The  ACIR  now  has  underway  a  study  on 
"Balanced  Urbanization  and  New  Commu- 
nity Development"  that  explores  this  prob- 
leni:  a  draft  report  will  be  considered  at  the 
Commission's  Januauy  1968  meeting. 

The  Commission  also  called  for  marked 
Improvements  in  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  social,  economic,  and  fiscal 
data  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Commission's  action  today  marks  the 
completion  of  its  wide-ranging  study  of  in- 
tergovernmental fiscal  arrangements.  At  Its 
July  21st  meeting  the  Commission  adopted 
a  score  of  recommendations  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  system 
and  to  modernize  the  structure  and  financial 
operations  of  State  Government. 

The  26-member  Commission  is  a  biparti- 
san body  established  by  Congress  to  maintain 
continuing  review  of  the  relations  among 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments.  Its 
membership  consists  of  governors,  mayors, 
county  officials.  State  legislators,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Executive  Branch  and  the 
general   public. 

Farrls  Byrant,  former  Governor  of  Florida 
Is  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

SUMMART    OF    EECOMMENOATIONS 

1.  .\doptlon  of  a  flexible  combination  of 
federal  financial  assistance  to  States  and  lo- 
calities to  consist  of  categorical  grants-in- 
aid,  general  functional  block  grants,  and  per 
capita  general  support  payments.  The  fed- 
eral support  payments,  adjusted  for  varia- 
tions In  tax  effort,  could  be  made  to  either 
State  or  major  local  units  of  government; 
they  should  not  conflict  with  any  existing 
comprehensive  State  plan.  (Chairman  Bryant 
dissented.) 

2.  Achieving  better  balance  In  State  and 
local  tax  sjstems  by  more  effective  local  use 
of  the  property  tax,  the  adoption  of  broad 
based  State  taxes,  and  the  shielding  of  basic 
family  income  from  undue  burdens  of  Bales 
and  property  taxes. 

3.  Strengthening  the  productivity  of  the 
sales  tax,  by  protecting  low-Income  families 
from  undue  tax  biu'dens  on  sales  of  food  and 
drugs. 

4.  Strengthening  the  productivity  of  the 
local  property  tax  by  State  action  to  help 


localities    In    relieving    low-Income    families 
from  undue  property  tax  burdens. 

5.  State  authorization  of  regional  school 
property  taxing  districts  to  assist  In  equaliz- 
ing the  property  tax  burdens  of  school  financ- 
ing between  central  cities  and  suburbs. 

6.  State  authorization  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  specialized  educational  facilities 
on  a  multi-district  basis. 

7.  Federal  encouragement  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  multidistrict  educational  ar- 
rangements. 

8.  Addition  of  factors  In  State  school  aid 
formulas  to  reflect  higher  per  pupil  costs 
for  disadvantaged  children,  especially  lu 
densely  populated  areas;  amendment  to  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
authorize  use  of  available  grant  funds  In 
support  of  such  action. 

9.  Prevention  of  fragmentation  of  the  tax 
base  by  authorizing  State  agencies  subject  to 
public  hearing  and  court  review  to  consoli- 
date or  dissolve  local  governmental  units 
within  metropolitan  areas,  to  stop  the  use 
of  inter-local  contracts  that  contribute  to 
fragmentation,  and  to  reduce  State  aid  to 
local  governments  not  meeting  statutory 
standards  of  economic,  geographic,  and  po- 
Utlcal  viability. 

10.  Fostering  neighborhood  Initiative  and 
self-respect  by  authorizing  counties  and 
large  cities  to  establish,  and  at  their  dis- 
cretion to  abolish,  neighborhood  subunits 
endowed  with  limited  powers  of  taxation 
and  local  self-government. 

11.  Federal.  State  and  local  financing  of 
neighborhood  information  centers  and  re- 
ferral services  to  orient  in-migrants  and 
others  to  the  demands  of  urban  society. 

12.  State  constitutional  and  statutory  ac- 
tion to  remove  barriers  to  private  involve- 
ment in  coping  with  urban  problems  and  to 
enhance    public-private    cooperation. 

13.  Expansion  of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
statistical  reports  on  Income  to  provide  data 
on  Individual  units  of  local  government  with- 
in Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 

14.  Establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
social  accounts,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  such  data  for  individual 
cities,  counties  and  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  as  well  as  State  and  na- 
tional agg^regates. 

15.  Establishment  by  existing  or  new  non- 
governmental organizations  of  -data  facili- 
ties to  measure  comparative  performance 
levels  of  local  governmental  units  for  the 
major  tirban  functions.  This  effort  should 
look  toward  setting  optimal  standards,  and 
collecting,  analyzing  and  publishing  data. 

16.  Improved  coordination,  through  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  of  Federal 
grant  programs  being  administered  by  a 
variety  of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

17.  Decentralization  to  Federal  regional 
offices  of  review  and  approval  of  plans  result- 
ing from  Federal  formula-type  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Reduction  in 
the  wide  variations  in  boundaries  of  Federal 
administrative  regions. 

18.  Bringing  Federal  Executive  Boards  un- 
der Bureau  of  the  Budget  supervision  and 
providing  at  least  one  full-time  staff  member 
for  each  of  the  major  Boards. 

19.  State  action  to  remove  restrictions  on 
the  length  and  frequency  of  State  legislative 
sessions  Including  serious  consideration  of 
annual  sessions  by  those  States  now  holding 
biennial  sessions.  (Governor  Dempsey  dis- 
sented.) 

20.  Establishment  by  State  legislatures  of 
machinery  for  following  Federal  legislation 
and  for  presenting  State  legislators'  views  at 
Congressional  hearings. 

21.  Revision  by  Congress  of  Section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  strengthen  com- 
prehensive planning  at  State,  regional,  metro- 
politan and  local  levels,  and  to  require  re- 
view and  comment  by  State  planning  agen- 
cies   of    project    proposals    Impinging    upon 
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state  or  local  comprehensive  plans.  The 
CXimmisslon  took  no  position  on  assignment 
of  responsibility  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  planning  activities. 

22  Serious  consideration  by  the  States  to 
providing  more  constitutional  flexibility  for 
long-range  State  flnanclng. 

ADVTSOHY  COMMISSION  ON   INTERGOVEENMENTAL 

EELATIONS 

Farrls  Bryant,  Chairman  (Director,  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning). 

Price  Daniel,  Vice  Chairman.  Austin,  Texas. 

Ben  Barnes,  Speaker,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Austin.  Texas. 

William  O.  Beach,  County  Judge,  Mont- 
eomery  County,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Neal  S.  Blalsdell,  Mayor.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney  General. 

Dorothy  I.  Cllne,  Professor  of  Government, 
Universltv  of  New  Mexico,   Albuquerque. 

John  Dempsey,  Governor,  Hartford,  Con- 

C.  George  De  Stefano,  Member  of  the  State 
Senate,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Florence  P.  Dwj-er,  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Buford  Ellington.  Governor,  Nashville. 
Tennessee. 

Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  Member  of  the  Senate. 

L.  H.  Fountain.  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Henry  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Alexander  Heard,  Chancellor,  Vanderbllt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jack  D.  Maltester.  Mayor,  San  Leandro, 
California. 

Angus  McDonald.  Commissioner,  Yakima 
County,  Washington. 

Theodore  R.  McKeldln,  Mayor,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

K.-irl  E.  Mundt,  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Arthur  Naftalln,  Mayor,  ^Unneapolls,  Min- 
nesota. ^  ,       . 

James    A.    Rhodes,    Governor,    Columbus, 

Ohio. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor,  Albany. 
New  York. 

Gladys  N.  Spellman.  Commissioner,  Prince 
George's  County,  Maryland. 

Al  Ullman,  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Jesse  M.  Unruh,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
Sacramento,  CaUfornla. 


THE  REAL  ISSUE  IN  THE  TAX- 
SPENDING  IMPASSE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  considerable  encouragement  to 
me,  and  I  am  certain  to  many  of  our  col- 
leagues as  well,  that  there  is  beginniiig 
to  emerge  from  the  debate  on  Federal 
spending  and  taxes  and  from  the  im- 
passe presently  existing  between  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  a  new 
awareness  that  the  central  issue  is  more 
than  the  immediate  one  of  dollars  and 
cents  and  involves  nothing  less  than  the 
purposes,  the  structure,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Government. 

Faced  with  mounting  demands  on 
limited  Federal  resources,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  programs  to  meet  those 
demands,   and   the   increasingly   amor- 


phous and  unresponsive  character  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  we  can  no  longer 
postpone  tlie  effort  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  and  reshape  its  struc- 
ture and  functions  in  a  more  rational 
way.  Only  in  this  way,  I  believe,  can  we 
achieve  such  objectives  as  the  identifica- 
tion and  measurement  of  national  needs, 
the  establishment  of  priorities,  the  eval- 
uation and  improvement  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness, the  control  of  expenditures, 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  delay  and 
duplication,  and  a  generally  higher  qual- 
ity of  governmental  performance,  ac- 
countability  and   responsiveness. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  whose 
statement  last  Fi-iday  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  reorientation  of  the  de- 
bate around  this  key  issue,  summed  the 
problem  up  most  clearly  and  succinctly 
when  he  said : 

Let's  start  now  on  the  big  Job  of  making 
sure  our  Government  does  what  we  want  it 
to,  the  way  we  want  it  to,  when  we  want 
it  to,  and  as  m.uch  as  we  want  It  to. 

The  response  in  the  press  to  the  chair- 
man's statement  has  been  immediate 
and  gratifying,  and  I  am  pleased  lo  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  edi- 
torials published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Wa-shington  Star  on  (October  9 
and  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Oc- 
tober 10. 

I  also  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  current 
"Report  to  the  People,"  which  I  prepared 
on  October  7  for  distribution  to  my  con- 
stituents this  week,  in  which  I  have  tried 
to  explore  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  chairman's  statement  and  suggest 
some  legislation  which  the  Congress 
could  immediately  begin  to  consider. 

The  newsletter  and  editorials  follow: 
Economy:    A  Wat  To  Obtain  Better  Gov- 
ernment 
(Congresswoman    Dwyeb's    "Report    to    the 
People,"  12th  District  of  New  Jersey,  Octo- 
ber 12, 1967) 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — the  group 
whose  great  Influence  stems  from  its  exclu- 
sive power  to  originate  revenue  (tax)  legisla- 
tion— raised  an  immensely  important  Issue 
late  last  week  when  he  criticized  his  own 
Administration  for  "missing  the  point" 
about  Congressional  insistence  on  cutting 
Federal  spending  this  year. 

It's  not  simply  that  Congress  believes  It  Is 
urgent  to  reduce  the  budget  In  the  face  of 
a  inflation-producing  deficit  which  could 
reach  $30  billion — welcome  as  such  cuts 
would  be.  Chairman  Mills  pointed  out^ — but 
it's  the  more  Important  objective  of  con- 
trolling and  shaping  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  substance  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

What  we  should  be  doing,  he  Insisted,  is 
looking  beyond  the  next  fiscal  year  or  two 
and  trying  to  make  sure  "that  the  kinds 
of  things  the  Federal  government  does— the 
nature  of  Its  claims  on  the  economy  (the 
Nation's  productive  capacity) — conform  with 
the  Nation's  changing  preferences."  Or,  as 
he  put  It  In  the  final  sentence  of  his  state- 
ment, "Let's  start  now  on  the  big  Job  of  mak- 
ing sure  our  Government  does  what  we  want 
It  to,  the  way  we  want  It  to,  when  we  want 
It  to,  and  as  much  as  we  want  It  to." 

BY  CHANGING  THE  SYSTXM 

In  other  words,  unless  the  system  Itself  Is 
changed — unless  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams are  subjected  to  a  systematic  and  ra- 


tional process  of  review  and  evaluation  on 
a  continuing  basis— then  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and  Federal  Influence  wUl  be- 
come Inevitable  and  unmanageable,  contrary 
to  all  the  canons  of  democratic  theory.  It  s 
not  a  question  of  black-and-white  or  good 
versus  evil.  It's  Just  the  tax-financed  pro- 
prams,  directed  by  officials  who  believe  In 
those  programs  and  supported  by  those  who 
benefit  from  them,  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  reproduce  and  multiply,  and  that  the 
resulting  structure  of  government — massive, 
ponderous,  impersonal  and  relatively  un- 
responsive— reduces  the  self-governing  ca- 
pacity of  the  people,  the  power  of  the  people 
to  decide  their  own  future. 

None  of  this  Is  new,  of  course.  But  the 
significance  of  Chairman  Mills'  observations 
rests  in  the  fact  that  he  Is  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  powerful  leaders  in  Congress, 
a  friend  (though  Independent)  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, a  key  figure  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion to  Influence  crucial  decisions.  That  a 
man  of  his  stature  should  call  attention  so 
compelUngly  to  facts  which  many  would 
rather  Ignore,  and  at  a  time  and  place  and 
under  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  provides  hope  that  something  may 
yet  come  of  it. 

There's  been  no  shortage  of  solutions — 
only  a  lack  of  will.  And  while  the  chairman 
seemed  to  direct  his  criticism  chiefly  at  the 
Administration,  he  might  well  have  spared 
a  share  for  his  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill. 
For  it  is  here,  stacked  away  gathering  dust 
on  committee  shelves,  that  some  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  constructive  devices  for  improv- 
ing governmental  performance  and  strength- 
ening the  people's  control  over  the  Federal 
establishment  can  be  found. 

ADOPTING    SPECIFIC    REFORMS 

As  a  sponsor  of  many  such  measures.  I've 
had  occasion  to  describe  them  in  previous 
newsletters,  so  I'll  only  mention  a  few  in 
passing.  You'll  remember,  for  example,  such 
proposals  as:  (1)  the  mandatory,  periodic 
review  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  outmoded  and  unneces- 
sary, improve  the  useful,  and  revise  others 
according  to  changing  needs;  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Hoover  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  and  Independent 
study  of  the  entire  Federal  structure  and 
recommend  ways  of  simplifying,  coordinat- 
ing and  re-arranging  in  a  more  efficient  way 
the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Executive 
Branch;  (3)  the  creation  of  a  similar  com- 
mission to  determine  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  utilize  modern  systems  analysis 
and  advanced  management  techniques  to  re- 
solve problems  In  such  major  areas  as  hous- 
ing, pollution  control,  education,  etc.,  more 
effectively;  and  (4)  the  insistence  that  up- 
to-date  cost  accounting  sj-stems  be  installed 
m  all  departments  and  agencies  as  an  essen- 
tial step  In  controlling  costs  and  evaluating 
programs. 

And  we  have  also  failed  to  do  our  part, 
closer  to  home,  by  (a)  reforming  the  creaky 
operations  and  outdated  rules  of  Congress, 
(b)  imposing  on  ourselves  the  kind  of  ethi- 
cal standards  and  self-restraint  which  the 
responsible  and  representative  character  of 
this  institution  requires,  and  (c)  establish- 
ing an  oversight,  or  "watchdog,"  investigat- 
ing committee  chaired  by  the  minority  which 
could  stimulate  a  higher  level  of  supervision 
and  watchfulness  over  the  Executive  Branch 
by  the  majority-controlled  standing  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

These,  I  believe,  are  some  of  the  actions 
Congress  could— and  should — take  as  soon 
as  possible  to  bring  the  results  which  Chair- 
man Mills  Is  seeking. 

AND    APPLYING    THE    HEAT 

The  need  for  such  action  was  Illustrated 
once  again  this  week  just  four  days  before 
the  chairman  spoke  out.  In  a  commendable 
effort  "to  help  find  Jobs  and  provide  training 
for  thousands  of  America's  hard-core  unem- 
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ployed."  the  President  launched  still  an- 
other new  program— a  program  poorly  timed, 
administratively  clumsy,  and  of  questionable 
worth.  Poorly  timed.  Ijecause  the  government 
should  be  concentrating  on  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  Administratively  clumsy,  be- 
cause the  new  program  will  overlap,  dupli- 
cate and  confuse  the  21  other  Federal  man- 
jjower  training  programs  on  which  $2  billion 
a  year  is  being  spent.  And  of  questionable 
worth,  because  the  new  program  fails  to  in- 
clude necessary  improvements  in  defining 
Jobs  and  ident'ifying  job  openings  and  be- 
cause it  further  postpones  Uie  time  v.hen  a 
program  of  maximum  effectiveness  can  re- 
place the  less  useful  programs.  I  refer  to  the 
Human  Investment  Act  which  would  employ 
tax  incentives  to  permit  private  business  to 
provide  direct  on-the-job  training  with  as- 
surances of  follow-up  employment.  To  date, 
this  has  been  the  missinc  ingredient  in  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs:  training  in  needed 
skills  for  specific  job  openings,  and  our  bill 
would  do  more — dollar  for  dollar— to  accom- 
plish this  than  anything  yet  suggested,  in- 
cluding the  President's  new  program. 

It  is  this  kind  of  program  proliferation 
and  insensitivity  to  climbing  costs  that  drove 
Congress  in  the  past  two  weeks  to  apply  new 
heat  to  the  Administration  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  some  economies.  In  rapid  succession, 
the  House  (  1 1  threatened  to  tie  up  a  resolu- 
tion permitting  Federal  agencies  to  spend 
funds  at  last  years  levels' until  this  year's 
appropriations  have  been  approved;  (2) 
secured  a  promise  from  the  chairman  of  its 
Appropriations  Committee  that  legislation 
will  be  brought  to  the  floor  cutting  back  ap- 
propriations already  made:  (3)  suspended 
formally  its  consideration  of  the  President's 
10  percent  surtax  proposal  until  spending 
cutbacks  have  been  made;  and  (4)  sent  back 
to  House-Senate  conference  committee  the 
Labor-He;\lth.  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partments appropriations  bill  with  directions 
to  remove  another  $20  million:  while  the 
Senate — ordinarily  much  more  generous- 
rejected  a  committee  recommendation  for  an 
extra  92.8  billion  for  the  poverty  program. 
No  one  can  say  the  Administration  has  not 
been  warned  of  Congress'  determination,  a 
determination  born  of  the  people's  concern 
with  higher  taxes,  higher  prices,  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  lower  performance  of  public 
functions. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct,  9,  1967] 

A  New  Fiscal  Dimension 
Perhaps — after  the  rhetorical  gunsmoke 
settles— the  current  fiscal  encounter  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House  will  prove  to 
be  just  another  In  a  long  series  of  skirmishes 
that  are  resolved  by  token  reductions  In 
Federal  expenditures.  But  Chairman  Wilbur 
D  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  M-ans  Com- 
mittee onened  a  new  dimension  of  an  old 
dialogue  *bv  Insisting  that  effective  expendi- 
ture control  can  only  be  achieved  by  exam- 
ining and  making  basic  changes  in  Federal 
programs,  not  by  'the  broad  ax  spending 
slash  approach"  Surely  that  argument 
should  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  tactical 
maneuver  in  an  essentially  sterile  quarrel. 

The  real  issue  in  the  debaie  over  Federal 
spending  are  obscured  by  ideological  fog. 
"Liberals'  automatically  support  the  growth 
of  Federal  expenditures,  especially  those  for 
non-military  programs,  while  ■'conserva- 
tives' are  quick  to  condemn  them.  But  re- 
sponses that  are  as  predictable  as  the  patel- 
lar reflex  scarcely  do  justice  to  otherwise 
rational  men.  They  should  instead  be  con- 
cerned with  two  principal  Issues.  How  much 
of  the  Nation's  resources  should  be  trans- 
ferred bv  taxation  or  borrowing  from  private 
consumption  to  public  or  collective  con- 
sumption? Here  there  is  question  of  register- 
ing the  preferences  of  the  electorate,  an  ad- 
mittedly imperfect  process.  The  second  issue. 
assuming  that  preferences  are  known,  in- 
volves the  effectiveness  of   public  expendl- 
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tures.  Are  Federal  programs  assigned  their 
proper  priorities,  and  are  specific  programs 
achieving  their  stated  goals? 

The  question  of  preferences — how  much 
Income  Americans  really  want  to  transfer  to 
the  public  sector— Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
dispute  between  Congress  and  the  President. 
Mr.  Mills  maintains  that  the  electorate  Is 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Federal 
spending  in  recent  years  and  wishes  to  "curb 
the  momentum  of  expanding  Government 
activity."  The  Chairman's  judgment  could 
prove  wrong.  But  no  light  at  all  Is  thrown 
on  the  issue  when  the  Administration  re- 
plies that  Federal  expenditures  are  below  16 
per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  Ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP  can 
decline  while  the  absolute  rise  Is  very  great, 
perhaps  far  greater  than  desired. 

Interest  groups  frustrate  efforts  to  control 
expenditures  or  assure  their  effectiveness. 
Once  a  Federal  program  is  launched,  strong, 
if  not  Ineluctable  pressures  are  exerted  to 
expand  it.  That  is  why  Congress  Is  reluctant 
to  levy  a  "temporary"  increase  in  taxes.  When 
funds  are  available,  they  tend  to  be  spent, 
thus  asstu-ing  the  permanence  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  control  expenditures  be- 
cause Congress  will  only  decimate  those  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  poverty.  But  even 
If  that  allegation  were  supportable— the  ap- 
propriations suggest  that  it  is  not — there  can 
be  no  valid  defense  of  programs  that  fail  to 
reflect  the  rational  priorities  of  the  society 
or  that  persistently  fail  to  achieve  their 
stated  goals.  Instead  of  "freezing"  the  more 
obvious  pork  barrel  projects,  a  tactic  that 
will  only  alter  the  timing  of  expenditures, 
not  their  amount,  the  Administration  might 
meet  Congressional  objections  by  agreeing  to 
a  fundamental  evaluation  of  all  Federal 
programs. 

(From    the   Washington    Evening    Star, 

Oct.  9,  1967) 

Surtax  Deadlock 

As  things  stand.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  rhetoric  alone  is  not  going  to  win 
a  tax  increase  for  the  President. 

On  Saturday  night,  for  the  third  time  in 
as  many  days,  Mr.  Johnson  made  a  strong, 
even  emotional,  appeal  for  a  10  percent  sur- 
tax Addressing  a  Democratic  fund-raising 
dinner  ($1,000  a  couple),  the  President  said; 
"I  have  made  my  choice."  He  meant  that 
despite  his  slump  In  the  polls,  he  would 
not  seek  temporary  popularity  by  yielding 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  his  tax  proposal  or 
"by  abandoning  the  fight  against  discrimi- 
nation—the  fight  for  the  poor  here  at  home." 

The  implications  of  this  last  point  are  not 
going  to  help  him.  For  his  principal  oppo- 
nents on  the  tax  Issue,  and  especially  Chair- 
man Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, are  not  advocating  that  the  fight  against 
discrimination  and  the  poor  be  abandoned. 
They  will  surely  resent  the  President's  in- 
sinuation to  the  contrary. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  our  belief  that  a 
tax  increase  coupled  with  reduced  spending 
Is  necessary  if  Infiatlon  Is  to  be  held  In  check 
next  year.  The  President  has  made  some 
moves'  toward  curbing  spending.  But  he  has 
not  done  enough  to  satisfy  Chairman  Mills. 
and  the  latter  is  in  a  very  strong  position 
as  far  as  the  tax  Increase  question  is  con- 
cerned. 

Backed  by  a  20-to-5  vote  of  his  committee. 
Mr.  Mills  has  simply  tucked  the  tax  Increase 
measiu-e  In  his  pocket.  "As  of  now."  he  has 
said,  "the  tax  bill  Is  dead."  And  he  can  make 
this  stick  if  he  wants  to. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  has  not  called 
for  abandonment  of  the  Great  Society.  But 
he  has  said  that  he  and  those  House  mem- 
bers who  support  him  are  trying  to  get  the 
message  across:  "We  want  to  pause  in  the 
headlong  rush  toward  ever  bigger  govern- 
ment." To  this  end,  he  thinks  the  adminis- 


tration should  review  the  850  or  more  dif- 
ferent government  functions,  decide  which 
are  no  longer  needed— which,  though  de- 
sirable, can  be  set  aside  during  wartime— and 
send  appropriate  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

This  does  not  strike  us  as  an  unreasonable 
attitude.  And  the  President,  when  the 
speech-making  is  all  over,  ought  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  adjust  to  it. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  10,  1967) 
Mr.  Mills  Makes  a  Point 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
certainly  startled  the  Administr,ition  last 
week  when  it  voted  to  pigeonhole  the  pro- 
posed tax  increase.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills, 
however.  Is  fearful  that  the  committee's 
message  was  not  fully  understood. 

Obviously  enough,  the  Ways  and  Means 
group  does  want  the  Admlnistrntlon  to  out- 
line immediate  cuts  in  spending.  Yet.  as  Mr. 
Mills  stres.?ed.  that  objective  is  less  important 
than  progress  toward  keeping  outlays  under 
reasonable  control  In  the  future. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat's  concern  may 
have  been  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's only  important  move  toward 
lower  .spending  recently  has  been  a  temporary 
freeze  on  several  projects  considered  non- 
essential. Desirable  as  delays  may  be  In 
these  and  other  cases,  they  do  nothing  to 
limit  the  long-run  outlay  figures. 

If  Rep.  Mills  and  other  economy-minded 
Congressmen  accept  a  few  temporary  spend- 
ing cuts  as  evidence  of  Administration  good 
faith,  and  then  approve  a  tax  boost,  the  very 
real  danger  is  that  outlays  would  grow 
enough  to  eat  up  any  added  revenue.  The 
budget  thus  would  be  as  badly  out  of  kilter 
as  ever  and  Inflation  would  be  very  much 
with  us;  sooner  or  later,  demands  would  be 
heard  for  still  another  tax  Increase. 

To  avert  such  a  development,  says  Mr, 
Mills.  Congress  and  the  Administration  must 
do  some  determined  weeding  among  Fed- 
eral programs. 

"All  of  us  know  only  too  well."  he  declared, 
"that  the  present  budget  contains  programs 
that  may  have  lost  their  justification,  and 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  approve  others 
and  vote  vast  sums  for  their  operation  with- 
out having  any  information  about  what 
their  current  objectives  are  and  how  well  they 
are  performing  them  or  are  likely  to  in  the 
future." 

One  of  the  more  discouraging  aspecU  of 
the  current  situation,  in  fact,  is  that  almost 
everyone  in  Government,  from  the  President 
on  down,  has  frequently  spelled  out  the  need 
for  better  budgetary  control.  Up  to  now, 
though,  no  one  has  done  much  toward  that 

aim.  ,         . 

The  basic  changes  needed  are  simple  and 
sensible:  Once  the  Government  decides  what 
It  would  like  to  do  it  should  take  a  realistic 
look  at  available  resources  and  then  set  hard 
priorities  Moreover,  the  Government  should 
consider  a  number  of  approaches  to  any 
spending  project,  selecting  the  one  that 
promises  to  deliver  the  most  for  the  least 
cost.  F-inallv.  both  the  Administration  and 
Congress  niiist  constantly  check  on  existing 
programs,  scrapping  or  revamping  those  that 
aren't  doing  the  job. 

As  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment suggested  some  time  ago.  better  fiscal 
control  probably  would  call  for  beefed-up 
and  better-coordinated  budget  staffs  in  the 
departments  and  agencies.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau quite  possibly  should  also  have  greater 
power  to  ride  herd  on  the  agencies'  requests 
and  to  review  accomplishments  or  lack  of 

same. 

Then.  too.  Congress  should  have  a  chance 
to  consider  the  budget  in  its  entirety  instead 
of  piecemeal  as  the  appropriations  requests 
trickle  In,  The  budget  should  also  be  broken 
down  by  programs  so  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  spot  the  oft-occurring  duplication  of  ef- 
forts among  the  multitude  of  agencies. 
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There  are  manv  other  changes  that  are  long 
overdue.  As  noted  in  these  columns  recently, 
the  accounting  practices  of  several  agencies 
are  sadly  deficient,  even  by  Federal  standards. 
Perhaps,  as  the  CED  has  proposed,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  should  run  regular 
audits  of  all  the  agencies. 

Neither  Mr.  Mills  nor  anyone  else  Is  under 
any  illusion  that  the  Federal  budget  can  be 
brought  flrmlv  under  control  overnight: 
there  are.  for  one  thing,  too  many  political 
pressures  for  retaining  the  status  quo.  But 
he  clearly  sees  that  temporary  spending  cuts 
offer  the  economy  no  better  sanctuary  than 
a  spot  in  the  eye  of  a  hurricane. 

If  the  Administration  doesn't  get  that  Idea. 
too.  It  will  have  missed  the  whole  point  of 
Mr.  Mills'  protest  and  set  the  stage  lor  fur- 
ther financial  deterioration. 


IMPORTED  MEAT  LABELING 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
controversy    and    substantial    economic 
loss  to  beef  producers  throughout  the 
country  because  of  an  excess  volume  of 
imported  meat  and  meat  food  products 
from  foreign  countries.  There  has  also 
been  much  concern  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  truth  in  labeling  in  order  that 
the  consumer  might  not  in  any  way  be 
misled  because  of  a  lack  of,  or  mislead- 
ing, label  attached  to  any  given  product. 
It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  in  the 
bast  interests  of  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  that  we  require  that  all 
imported  meat  and  meat  food  products 
bear   a   label   showing   the   country   of 
origin  of  such  imported  meat.   It  has 
become  even  more  significant  of  recent 
date   that   the   Congre.'^s   respond   with 
legislation  that  would  require  imported 
meat  products  to  be  so  identified. 

On  Januai-y  16,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld,  without  explanation,  the 
decision  of  the  Oregon  district  court 
which  had  held  that  State's  meat  label- 
ing law  was  unconstitutional.  This,  of 
course,  has  the  effect  of  nuUifv-ing  many 
such  labeling  requirements  which  have 
been  enacted  by  respective  State  legisla- 
tures. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  livestock  industry 
and  American  agriculture  have  recog- 
nized and  demanded  that  such  require- 
ments be  enacted.  The  fact  that  many 
State  legislatures  have  written  into 
State  law  labeling  requirements  for  im- 
ported meat  is  indicative  of  adverse  mar- 
ket effects  and  resulting  depressed  prices 
having  given  sufficient  cause  for  State 
legislative  action  in  enforcing  more  pro- 
tection. 

Congress  should  take  prompt  action 
to  restore  the  protection  and  validate 
the  purpose  for  which  19  States  wrote 
these  labeling  laws  originally. 

I  have,  therefore,  joined  my  colleagues 
in  Introducing  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  hope 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  will  respond 
with  favor  to  them. 


FUNDING    OF    THE    HIGHWAY 
BEAUTIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  CollierI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  are 
faced  with  dealing  with  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  the  cm-rent  budget  deficit,  there 
is  certainly  one  bill  which  can  be  killed 
this  year  that  will  save  S85  million,  I  re- 
fer to  the  funding  of  the  highway  beauti- 
fication  program.  Not  only  will  defeat  of 
this  spending  bill  contribute  to  reducing 
the  budget  deficit,  but  it  will  likewise 
save  a  host  of  admhiistrative  headaches 
at  both  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  the  proErram  will 
be  between  $2  and  $3  billion  by  the  ad- 
ministration's own  estimates,  but  I  pre- 
dict that  it  will  run  substantially  higher 
than  that  figure  in  a  matter  of  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

Confusion  with  regard  to  implementa- 
tion by  the  States  as  provided  in  the  orig- 
inal bill  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  45 
of  the  50  States  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
reach  any  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  with  regard  to 
advertising  control. 


LIMITING      CATEGORIES      OF      1970 
CENSUS  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mi'.  Watson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  increasingly  become  involved  in  the 
insidious  business  of  privacy  invasion. 
Evidence  of  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
niounung  attacks  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's gathering  of  data  of  a  highly  per- 
sonal nature. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
civil  rights,  and  yet,  often  forgotten  are 
individual  rights.  Especially  overlooked 
in  recent  years  has  been  an  individual's 
right  to  enjoy  privacy  without  fear  of 
snooping  by  the  Federal  Government, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  held  in  cases 
to  numerous  to  mention  that  the  right 
of  individual  privacy  is  sacred  under 
the  law.  The  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  guarantees  our  right  to 
privacy,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
de\'iat«d  in  its  judicial  interpretation 
of  that  amendment.  Historically,  the 
Court  has  not  encountered  privacy 
cases  in  which  a  complex  interpretation 
of  tlie  fourth  amendment  was  needed 
since  in  most  instances  the  issue  was  cut 
and  dry. 
But,  the  advent  of  modem  scientific 


and  technological  achievements  in  the 
20th  century  have  rendered  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  fourth  amendment  in 
a  broad  new  hght.  As  is  so  often  the  case, 
scientific  achievement  in  many  areas  has 
failed  to  parallel  man's  imderstanding 
of  its  advances.  For  instance,  most  Amer- 
icans were  amazed  to  learn  just  a  few- 
years  ago  that  electronic  listening  de- 
\ices  could  be  used  to  monitor  private 
conversations.  However,  electronic  "bug- 
ging" was  only  the  beginning  of  a  whole 
new  world  of  privacy  invasion.  It  has 
now  become  an  accepted  fact  that  no 
man  is  an  i,sland  as  far  as  many  bureau- 
crats in  Goveniment  service  are  con- 
cerned. Although  unknown  to  most 
Americans,  some  Federal  agencies  have 
at  their  disposal  more  statistical  data  on 
an  individual  than  he  knows  about  him- 
self. 

Yes:  with  Pharisaical  indignation 
some  Americans  are  always  ready  to  cry 
that  their  civil  liberties  are  being  vio- 
lated while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
few  cries  about  the  direct  and  sinister 
methods  of  curtailing  indi\idual  free- 
dom currently  being  advanced  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  course  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
methods  of  privacy  invasion  concerns 
the  increased  used  of  tests  for  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on 
numerous  occasions,  various  tests  are 
necessary  to  determine  eligibility  for 
Federal  employment,  but  I  am  unalter- 
ablv  opposed  to  personal  tests  which  re- 
quire an  individual  to  answer  questions 
whollv  unrelated  to  the  nature  of  his 
employment.  The  effort  of  many  of  these 
tests  is  nothing  more  than  a  bureau- 
cratic form  of  employee  harassment  and 
an  encroachment  upon  the  employees' 
lives.  There  are  healthy  signs  that  Con- 
gress under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinI,  will  enact  a  bill  of  rights 
for  civil  service  employees.  I  have  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  this 
leETisiation  which  is  so  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  indication  that 
Congress  is  becoming  more  aware  of 
Federal  snooping  occurred  just  recently 
when  House  and  Senate  committees 
failed  to  approve  plans  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  create  a  national  data  bank. 
Although  receiving  very  little  fanfare, 
the  establishment  of  a  national  data 
center  with  its  interchangeable  counter- 
part, a  personal  dossier  bank,  would  con- 
tain' fantastic  amounts  of  information 
about  every  citizen  of  this  country.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  matter,  testi- 
mony clearly  indicated  that  such  a 
statistical  center  could,  if  placed  in  the 
w-ron?  hands,  result  in  an  effective 
snooping  device  on  American  citizens. 

But,  the  end  of  tlie  snooping  business 
is  far  from  over.  Now,  a  far-reaching 
and  dangerous  method  of  privacy  inva- 
sion is  being  advanced  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  its  1970  census  forms.  Af- 
ter reading  a  test  questionnaire  recently 
mailed  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  households  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  I  am  con^-inced  that  this  Federal 
agency's  thirst  for  Information  com- 
pletely outstrips  its  need  for  It,  "While  I 
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am  not  advocating  that  the  American 
people  ignore  the  1970  census,  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  many  of  the  questions  posed 
on  the  New  Haven  sample  forms  con- 
stitute an  invasion  of  privacy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, ironic  that  the  Census  Bureau  was 
also  a  prime  mover  in  the  national  data 
bank  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  BettsI.  in  a  forth- 
right and  courageous  manner,  has  called 
this  census  questionnaire  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  In  my  opinion  it 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis I  think  that  most  of  us  would  agree 
the  census  form  is  unnecessary,  but  more 
important  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. Under  existing  law.  penalties  for 
noncomphance  in  answering  census 
questions  ranges  up  to  60  days  in  prison 
and  a  fine  of  $100.  It  is  unconscionable 
to  compel  citizens  of  this  country  to  an- 
swer a  host  of  ambiguous  and  highly 
personal  questions  under  penalty  of  law. 

Today  I  am  joining  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Betts],  in  introducing  legislation 
to  limit  the  categories  of  information  to 
be  answered  on  the  census  question- 
naire. Certainly,  legislation  of  this  type 
is  needed  to  restrict  the  Census  Bureau, 
or  any  other  Federal  agency,  from 
tampering  with  the  private  lives  of  our 
citizens. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  CONCEDES 
NECESSITY  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
deed interested  to  learn  that  one  of 
America's  largest  insurance  companies 
has  publicly  conceded  the  necessity  for  a 
comprehensive  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  automobile  liability  insurance.  In 
a  statement  of  policy  appearing  in  Phil- 
adelphia newspapers  on  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 10.  and  signed  by  the  board  chair- 
man, the  company  frankly  admitted: 

For  the  past  several  years  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  present  automobile  insurance 
system  In  America  Is  not  working  to  the 
satisfaction  of  anyone:  neither  the  consumer, 
the  insurance  companies,  nor  the  state  and 
federal  governments. 

In  calling  for  action  by  legislators,  the 
policy  statement  asserts: 

What  happened  was  that  the  law  and  auto 
Insurance  stood  still,  while  the  auto  Itself 
and  its  place  in  American  life  changed 
radically  .  .  .  What  Is  needed  is  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  the  problem  presented  by 
the  victims  of  auto  accidents.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
tiiat  this  policy  declaration  will  appear 
ir.  most  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  and 
periodicals  during  the  next  several  weeks. 
As  one  who  has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  social  problems  presented  by  the 
automobile  and  automobile  liability  In- 
surance, I  have  previously  expressed  the 


dissatisfaction  of  policyholders,  lawyers, 
judges,  doctors,  claims  adjusters,  inde- 
pendent sales  agents,  and  body  repair 
shop  operators  with  the  present  system 
of  insurance.  This  latest  declaration  by 
a  representative  of  a  major  company  in 
the  insurance  industry  should  eliminate 
any  Ungering  doubt  that  an  in-depth 
congressional  investigation  of  automo- 
bile liability  insurance  is  long  overdue. 


THE  "THIN"  LINE  OF  ABM'S 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ch.^mberl.^in] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPExAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
ter years  of  insisting  that  an  anti-missile- 
missile  system  was  both  unnecessary  and 
undesirable,  the  President  has  now  found 
that  our  countr>''s  defense  requirements 
dictate  that  at  least  its  partial  deploy- 
ment can  no  longer  be  postponed.  In 
making  this  quick  reversal  of  policy  Sec- 
retar>'  McNamara  announced  that  the 
go  ahead  had  been  given  for  a  "thin" 
line  of  antiballistic  missiles — ABM's — 
costing  some  $5  billion  to  protect  against 
possible  attack  from  Red  China.  In  view 
of  Peking's  apparently  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  and  missile  capability 
coupled  with  the  unpredictable  and  bel- 
ligerent attitude  of  the  Mao  regime, 
such  a  defense  system  is  clearly,  although 
regrettably,  warranted.  However.  McNa- 
mara's  assurance  that  this  "thin"  system 
would  not  protect,  and  is  not  meant  to 
protect,  against  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union  only  underscores  the  concern  of 
many  over  what  may  be  a  growing  gap 
in  our  defenses.  To  date  there  has  been 
no  effective  response  by  the  administra- 
tion to  the  challenge  put  forth  by  the 
Kremlin  by  deploying  an  ABM  system  of 
its  own  many  months  ago.  Because  the 
effort  to  seek  a  diplomatic  agreement  has 
apparently  met  with  no  success,  the  situ- 
ation demands  the  closet  scrutiny.  We 
cannot  look  the  other  way  indefinitely. 
Just  hoping  the  problem  will  go  away, 
for  to  do  so  risks  an  open  invitation  to 
miscalculation. 

A  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
State  Journal  of  Lansing.  Mich,,  of 
Wednesday,  September  20,  makes  some 
cogent  observations  about  the  adminis- 
tration's ABM  decision  and  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

A    P.'\RTIAL    VtCTORY    FOR    ABM    SUPPORTERS 

After  years  of  debate,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  reached  a  decision  which  for- 
tunately represents  at  least  a  partial  victory 
for  those  who  have  long  urged  deployment 
oi  an  anti-missile  defense  against  nuclear 
attack. 

Announcement  that  the  government  has 
finally  decided  to  build  a  limited  $5  billion 
anti-missile  system  was  made  Monday  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  in  a  speech 
described  by  administration  officials  as  one 
of  the  most  important  statements  on  U.S. 
strategic  thinMng  since  the  start  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration. 

McNamara  said  the  "thin"  line  of  anti- 
ballistic    missiles    (ABMs)     is    designed    to 


thwart  a  Red  Chinese  attack,  protect  against 
any  accidental  firing  of  Soviet  offensive  mis- 
siles and  to  render  less  vulnerable  this  coun- 
try's force  of  1,000  Minuteman  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles   (ICBMs). 

The  defense  secretary  said  construction  of 
the  new  defense  system  would  begin  late  this 
year.  Other  sources  in  Washington  said  it 
would  take  five  to  six  years  to  complete. 

By  that  time  in  the  mid-1970s,  Communist 
China  is  expected  to  have  a  modest  ICBM 
force  capable  of  hitting  the  United  States, 
according  to  McNamara. 

Because  of  a  possibility  that  Peking  might 
be  able  to  achieve  this  capability  earlier,  it 
would  have  been  better  If  the  administration 
had  not  waited  so  long  to  decide  on  the 
course  it  disclosed  Monday. 

McNamara  said  a  nuclear  attack  by  Red 
China  would  be  Insane  and  suicidal,  but  'one 
can  conceive  conditions  under  which  China 
might  miscalculate  and  we  wish  to  reduce 
such  possibilities  to  a  minimum." 

The  secretary  said  there  Is  no  plan  for  such 
an  anti-missile  system  buildup  against 
Russia— one  that  might  cost  $40  billion— be- 
cause it  Is  not  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union. 
Is  seriously  trying  to  develop  a  first  strike 
nuclear  capability  against  this  country.  It  is 
fervently  hoped  that  his  guess  as  to  Russia's 
intentions  proves  to  be  correct. 

Monday's  announcement  recalls  a  prod 
administered  in  June.  1967,  by  House  Re- 
publican Leader  Gera'd  R.  Ford  Jr..  of  Grand 
Rapids,  who  then  urged  the  administration 
"to  get  off  dead  center  and  get  going"  on  an 
ABM  system. 

He  said  the  aImo.«t  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  congressional 
committees  was  in  favor  of  proceeding  with 
some  form  of  ABM  development. 

Taking  note  of  Communist  China's  first 
hydrogen  bomb  explosion  earlier  in  the  same 
month  in  1967.  Ford  commented  that  "the 
possession  of  even  one  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
weapon  that  can  be  carried  In  one  con- 
ventional bomber  radically  alters  the  balance 
of  power  in  East  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific  areas  .  .  ." 

J.  William  Fulbright.  D-Ark.,  chairman  ol 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
said  the  decision  announced  Monday  repre- 
sented "a  very  serious  failure  of  diplomacy," 

Throughout  recorded  history  it  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that  diplo- 
macy in  behalf  of  p>eace  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  If  it  could,  no  country  would  need 
military  defenses. 

Because  of  failures  of  diplomacy,  the 
United  States  has  no  safe  alternative  to 
striving  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate 
defenses  and.  In  the  terminology  of  bygone 
years,  to  "keep  Its  powder  dry." 


CAPT.  EDWARD  J.  BURKE,  JR. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadeI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  of  life  that  the  most  signif- 
icant thing  in  the  life  of  America  today 
is  its  commitment  in  'Vietnam.  We  lead 
or  w^e  hear  daily  literally  thousands  oi 
words  on  that  war,  in  an  ever-widenina 
debate  about  the  wisdom  of  our  commit- 
ment or  the  desirability  of  bringing  the 
conflict  to  an  early  termination.  Unfor- 
tmiately.  in  an  enthusiasm  for  such  de- 
bate, we  do  not  often  enough  look  at  the 
men  who  are  fighting  in  this  terrible  war, 
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and  who  are  performing  acts  of  bravery 
and  heroism  dally. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress,  the  re- 
cent award  of  the  Air  Medal  to  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  who 
is  presently  serving  in  Vietnam. 

He  is  Capt.  Edward  J.  Burke,  Jr. 

Captain  Burke  is  one  of  those  brave 
men  who  flies  over  enemy  territory  m 
support  of  our  counter-insurgency  efforts 
in  Vietnam.  These  are  the  men  who  be- 
come the  eyes  of  the  army.  They  face 
constant  danger  on  these  flights:  but 
because  they  face  this  danger,  the  men 
who  fight  below  them  in  the  jungles  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  coming  home  safe 
to  their  families.  „         „ 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  will  join  with  me  in 
commending  Captain  Burke,  not  only  for 
the  Air  Medal  which  has  been  conferred 
on  him  and  the  Bronze  Star  which  was 
awarded  him  recently  for  personal 
bravery,  but  even  more  for  the  example 
he  gives  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  know  that  the  great  tradition  of 
bravery  in  the  American  fighting  man 
still  runs  strong. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  SpeaKer.  i 
will  append  here  a  short  article  from  the 
Scranton     Times    concerning     Captain 

Oltphant  Man  Gets  Air  Medal— Provided 
Air   Support  for   Vietnam   Troops 

A  new  honor  has  been  given  to  an  Oly- 
phant  Army  officer  who  is  serving  in  Vietnam. 

The  Air  Medal  has  been  present€d  to  Capt, 
Edward  J.  Burke,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Burke  200  Marv  St  .  Olyphant,  and  husband 
of  Nancy  O'Mallev.  407  Delaware  St..  Oly- 
phant. Just  recently  he  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  personal  bravery. 

The  Air  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  officer 
for  "meritorious  achievement  while  partlci- 
natine  In  sustained  aerial  flight  in  support  of 
combat   ground    forces    in   the   Republic   of 

Vietnam."  ,  ^  ,      ,j 

The  citation  accompanying  the  medal  said 
that  from  March  6  to  July  1  "he  actively 
participated  in  more  than  25  aerial  missions 
over  hostile  territory  in  support  of  counter- 
insurgency  operations." 

It  added:  "During  aU  these  flights  he  dis- 
played the  highest  order  of  air  discipline  and 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions 
of  the  service.  By  his  determination  to  ac- 
complish his  mission.  In  spite  of  the  hazards 
Inherent  In  repeated  aerial  flights  over  hos- 
tile territory,  and  by  his  outstanding  degree 
of  professionalism  and  devotion  to  duty,  he 
has  brought  credit  upon  himself,  his  orga- 
nization and  the  US,  Army." 

Capt.  Burke  arrived  in  Vietnam  last  Feb- 
ruary. He  is  due  to  return  home  in  four 
months. 


velopment  of  an  Industrial  society  with 
vast  new  technology  and  Government  ex- 
pansion into  many  facets  of  the  Uves  of 
our  citizens  has  resulted  In  grave  con- 
cern for  the  maintenance  of  individual 
rights. 

Private  citizens,  educators,  public  oi- 
ficials.  and  civil  libertarians  have  drawn 
attention  to  important  areas  of  privacy 
invasion:  psychological  testing,  hstenmg 
and  watching  devices,  physical  surveil- 
lance, and  collection  and  use  of  personal 
data.  Congress,  now  alert  to  the  dangers 
of  unbridled  Government  intrusions  on 
privacy,  is  beginning  to  act.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  single  agency  collecting  per- 
sonal data  of  all  kinds  is  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Every  decade,  all  who  re- 
side in  the  United  States  are  required 
bv  law  to  comply  with  a  census  of  popula- 
tion and  housing.  Over  the  years  the 
number  and  type  of  questions  asked  have 
increased  to  the  point  where  67  separate 
subjects  are  scheduled  for  inclusion  in 
the  1970  census. 

I  believe  the  1970  census  question- 
naires violate  the  constitutional  intent 
of  the  decennial  census  as  well  as  con- 
stitute an  invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
all  Americans.  It  is  this  belief  which 
has  prompted  me  to  relate  these  two 
subjects:  the  census  and  personal  rights 
of  privacy.  They  are  indeed  deeply  m- 
tertwined  as  the  following  discussion 
-v^'ill  illustrate. 

the  citizen  and  his  government 
Basic  to  tills  Inquiry  is  the  concept  of 
the  proper  relationship  between  a  gov- 
ernment and  its  citizens.  A  statement  by 
a  jurist,  Judge  Samuel  H.  Hofstadter,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  Is 
significant: 

"In  a  democracy,  we  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  his  government— a  Just  government.  And 
the  maintenance  of  this  over-all  relationship 
has  greater  Importance  than  the  Isolated 
search  for  fact— or  even  Justice— In  any  spe- 
cific case.^ 


THE  CENSUS :  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of 
privacy  is  a  cherished  liberty  which  is 
given  protection  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Yet  specific  constitutional  boundaries  of 
personal  privacy   remain   imclear.   De- 


Another  constitutional  lawyer  and  able 
legislator,  US,  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  has 
referred  to  the  challenge  of  preserving 
individual  freedom  in  an  age  of  scientific 
technology  as : 

Many  learned  people  have  analyzed  the 
legal  and  scientific  Issues  raised  by  the  needs 
to  meet  certain  goals  of  government  m  a 
country  as  vast  and  diverse  as  ours.  But  they 
have  balanced  the  interests  back  and  forth 
until  they  have  lost  track  of  the  basic  Issues 
of  iibertyinvolved. 

The  Founding  Fathers  drafted  a  constitu- 
tion tliat  was  meant  t<3  protect  the  liberty 
of  Americans  of  every  era.  for  its  principles 
are  enduring  ones.  One  of  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  our  liberty  as  freemen  is  the 
privacy  of  our  innermost  thoughts,  attitudes, 
and  beliefs;  this  Includes  not  only  our  free- 
dom to  express  them  as  we  please,  but  the 
freedom  from  any  form  of  government  coer- 
cion to  reveal  them.= 

Defining  the  balance  of  interests '  and 
determining  the  equities  of  privacy 
against    Government    information    re- 


quirements is  clearly  the  proposition  now 
facing  the  Congress  We,  in  the  National 
Legislature,  are  often  presented  with 
two  extremes.  On  one  hand  it  is  clear 
that  "in  our  recordkeeping  civilization, 
the  man  whose  name  is  not  inscribed  on 
the  tab  of  someone's  manila  folder  sim- 
ply does  not  exist."'  The  quest  for 
anonvmity— the  right  to  be  left  alone  — 
is  deeplv  imbedded  in  the  fabric  of  our 
culture.  It  must  receive  every  considera- 
tion by  all  public  agencies.  Yet  no  one 
can  reasonably  deny  the  legitimate  need 
for  certain  data  by  the  Government. 

This  is  one  extreme,  on  the  other  is 
ingrained  the  truisms  of  Parkinson's 
laws.  Prof.  Edward  Shils  has  described 
the  factual  hunger  of  all  government 
bodies : 

As  the  range  of  government  activities 
widens,  and  as  they  reach  more  deeply  into 
the  structure  of  society,  government  depart- 
ments gather  more  and  more  Information 
about  the  persons  whom  they  provide  serv- 
ices or  whom  they  seek  to  control ' 

Must  ours  be  a  "Naked  Society"  as 
author  Vance  Packard  grimly  depicts? 
Can  we  not  strike  some  median  accord- 
ing to  prudent  needs  of  Government.  I 
suggest  one  measure  against  which  Gov- 
ernment requirements  can  be  checked  is 
to  determine  the  information  sought  ac- 
cording to  its  validity  as  a  "public  mat- 
ter."' This  method  of  evaluation,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  present  in  an  important 
bill  affecting  indiscriminate  require- 
ments placed  on  Federal  employees. 

PRIVACY    and    the    RIGHTS    OF    FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Evidence  gathered  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciai-v    Committees    Subcommittee    on 
Constitutional  Rights  revealed  that  some 
GoveiTiment  employees  and  applicants 
for    Government    employment    are    re- 
quired to  disclose  their  race,  religion,  or 
national  origm:  report  on  their  outside 
activities  or  undertakings  unrelated  to 
their  work:  submit  to  questioning  about 
their  religion,  personal  relationships,  or 
sexual     attitudes     through     interviews, 
psychological  tests,  or  ix)ly graphs:  sup- 
port political  candidates  or  attend  polit- 
ical meetings,-  Are  these  "public  mat- 
ters"   about    which    Federal    employees 
should  be  compelled  to  divulge  informa- 
tion? These  disclosures  have  resulted  in 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  S,  1035,  a  bill 
now  pendiiig  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

If  these  requirements  for  disclosure 
by  Federal  employees  are  not  public 
matters  how  can  very  similar  questions 
posed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  all 
Americans  be  legitimate  requirements? 
Under  present  law  failure  to  answer  all 
questions   on    the    decennial   census   of 


■  Letter    to    Washington    Post,    August    6. 

1  Qfi7 

' :  Congressional  Record.  September  13,  1967, 

page  25409.  „  , 

>  William  M.  Beaney,  "The  Right  to  Privacy 
and  American  Law,"  Law;  A-  Contemporary 
Problems.  Vol,  31,  Spring.  1966.  page  256. 


«Ibid  Kenneth  L.  Karst.  "The  Piles': 
Legal  Controls  Over  The  Accuracy  and  Acces- 
sibility of  Stored  Personal  Data."  p.  342. 

-See  Griswold  vs  Connecticut,  Umied 
States  supreme  Court  in  this  case  defined  a 
right  of  privacy  as  an  Independent  constitu- 
tional doctrine  and  granted  the  people  a 
right  to  be  left  alone. 

«  Op  Clt  Law  &  Contemporary  Problems. 
Edward  Shlls.  "Privacy:  Its  ConstltuUonal 
and  Vicissitudes."  p.  298, 

-  Ibid,,  Kenneth  L,  Karst.  p.  349. 

-  u  S  90th  Congress,  Senate,  Protecting 
Privacy  and  the  Rights  of  Federal  Employees. 
Report  No.  534.,  1967. 
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population  and  housing  may  result  In  60 
days  in  jail  or  a  $100  fine,  or  both — ^tltle 
13.  United  States  Code,  section  221. 
There  are  similar  items  on  the  long- 
form  census  questionnaire  regarding 
employment,  marital  matters,  Income 
and  earnings,  and  detailed  Information 
on  a  person's  household. 

In  its  report  on  S.  1035.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  said 
such  legislation  was  needed  to  "establish 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  preservation  of 
certain  rights  and  liberties  of  those  who 
work  for  the  Government."  The  report 
endorses  the  views  of  former  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Chairman  Robert  Ram- 
speck,  who  stated: 

We  ( the  Federal  Govern.Tient )  need  better 
people  today,  better  qualified  people,  more 
dedicated  people,  in  Federal  service  than  we 
ever  needed  before.  And  we  cannot  get  thr.m 
if  you  are  going  to  deal  with  them  on  the 
basis  of  suspicion,  and  delve  into  their  pri- 
vate lives,  because  if  there  is  anything  the 
average  American  cherishes,  it  is  his  right  of 
freedom  of  action,  and  his  right  to  privacy.* 
(Emphasis  added.) 

It  will  be  the  height  of  irony  if  those 
who  work  for  the  Federal  Government 
are  given  a  statutory  basis  of  privacy — 
and  I  support  this  legislation — and  the 
plain  old  average  citizen  is  denied  similar 
protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
10952,  which  would  limit  the  mandatory 
questions  to  be  included  in  the  decennial 
census.  Only  the  essential  data  would  be 
allowed.  All  other  extraneous  inquiries, 
as  deemed  desirable  by  the  Director  of 
the  Census,  would  be  voluntary  and  pre- 
sented on  a  separate,  plainly  identified 
form.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  consti- 
tutional intent  of  the  census  as  the  ofQ- 
cial  enumeration  of  population  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  congressional 
districting.  It  would  also  serve  to  protect 
Individual  rights  of  privacy. 

THE    1970    CENSUS    QUESTIONS 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  actual  ques- 
tions proposed  for  the  1970  deceimial 
census  of  population  and  housing  which 
will  be  asked  16  million  or  more  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

(If  a  woman)  How  many  babies  has  she 
ever  had.  not  counting  stillbirths? 

Have  you  been  married  more  than  once? 

Did  your  first  marriage  end  because  of 
death  of  wife  or  husband? 

Where  did  you  live  in  April,  1962? 

What  was  your  major  activity  In  April, 
1962? 

Place  of  birth  of  parents? 

What  is  the  value  of  thia  (your)  property? 

What  la  your  rent? 

Last  year,  1966,  what  did  sales  of  cxope, 
livestock  and  farm  products  amount  to? 

Diu  you  work  at  any  time  last  week?  » 

In  my  judgment,  all  of  these  questions 
invade  personal  privacy  and  have  no 
place  on  a  mandatory,  or  even  voluntary 
census  form. 

On  October  4,  I  presented  my  sugges- 
tions on  where  and  how  the  proposed 
1970  census  questionnaire  should  be  lim- 
ited. That  statement  can  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  pages  27553 
to  27555. 


The  following  excerpt  from  that  state- 
ment gives  a  comprehensive  list  of  sub- 
jects I  feel  can  be  excluded: 

QtTEsnows  To  Oitrr 

I  wotild  recommend  the  omission  of  ques- 
tions which  fall  into  the  following  categories: 
Information  of  principal  use  to  local  com- 
munities having  little  Federal  relevance,  sub- 
jects which  are  already  contained  on  ques- 
tionnaires used  by  other  Federal  agencies 
making  the  need  to  ask  them  on  a  decennial 
census  minimal,  questions  simply  nonessen- 
tial to  a  decennial  census,  and  types  of  in- 
formation private  market  research  firms 
should  gather  because  It  Is  primarily  of 
business  or  commercial  Interest.  A  good  hard 
look  and  each  question  will  reveal  that  many, 
if  not  most,  subjects  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  1970  fit  into  these  categories.  When 
the  long  list  of  questions  is  separated  Into 
smaller  units  along  the  lines  1  have  out- 
lined, I  believe  their  omission  becomes  clearly 
Justified. 

Here  are  the  four  principal  reasons  for 
dropping  a  large  number  of  questions  togeth- 
er with  the  e.xact  subjects  I  would  omit: 

Rrst.  questions  essentially  of  local  inter- 
est :  Place  of  work,  means  of  transportation 
to  work,  number  of  units  at  this  address, 
sewage  disposal,  and  source  of  water. 

Second,  questions  for  other  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  statistics:  Self -employ- 
ment and  Income  last  year,  farm  Income, 
other  Income,  citizenship  and  year  of  Im- 
migration, hours  worked  last  week,  hours 
worked  last  year,  and  last  year  in  which 
worked. 

Third,  questions  not  significant  to  merit 
inclusion  on  a  decennial  census:  State  or 
country  of  birth,  activity  5  years  ago,  num- 
ber of  children  ever  born,  mother  tongue, 
year  moved  to  this  house,  place  of  residence 
5  years  ago,  married  more  than  once,  and 
date  of  first  marriage. 

Fourth,  questions  of  a  commercial  nature 
referred  to  private  research  organizations  for 
collection  of  data:  Heating  equipment,  tele- 
phone, tenure,  vacancy  status,  months  va- 
cant, value,  contract  rent,  trailer,  bedrooms, 
automobile,  air  conditioning,  television, 
radio,  clothes  dryer,  washing  machine,  bath- 
room, dishwasher,  and  second  home. 

The  complete  list  of  questions  contains 
many  more  items  that  similarly  could  be 
omitted  from  at  least  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  census. 

THE    COURTS    A2TO    PBIV.ACY 

Although  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  serves  to  protect  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  individual 
from  violation  against  probable  cause.  It 
falls  short  of  protecting  the  people  from 
the  activities  of  the  Census  Bureau.  In 
my  view  the  fourth  amendment  should 
apply  to  all  invasions  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  its  employees,  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  man's  home  and  the  pri- 
vacies of  life.  It  is  not  breaking  of  his 
doors,  and  rummaging  of  his  drawers, 
that  constituted  the  essence  of  this  of- 
fense: but  it  Is  the  Invasion  of  his  In- 
defensible right  of  personal  security,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  private  property,  where 
that  right  has  never  been  forfeited  by 
his  conviction  of  some  public  offense.'"* 

The  decennial  census  in  the  minds  of 
many  citizens  is  &n  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure  of  information  clearly  with- 
out probable  cause  or  justification  as  be- 
ing a  public  matter."  Mr.  Justice  Black 


In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Grlswold 
case  Interprets  personal  privacy  In  a 
broad,  realistic  framework: 

Privacy  Is  a  broad,  abstract  and  ambiguous 
concept  which  can  easUy  be  shrunk  in 
meaning  but  which  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
easily  be  Interpreted  as  a  constitutional  ban 
against  many  things  other  than  searches 
and  seizures." 

Litigation    will    be    forthcoming,    no 
doubt,  to  further  clarify  the  scope  and 
apphcation   of   matters  of   privacy  for 
such  definition  is  sorely  needed. 
t;se  of  census  d.\ta 

The  foregoing  discussion  referred  to 
but  one  phase  of  the  issue  of  the  census 
and  personal  privacy.  Whether  questions 
are  public  matters  and  should  be  in- 
cluded on  ceiisus  forms  are  solely  related 
to  the  Government's  input  of  personal 
data  about  our  citizens.  The  compilation 
and  utilization  of  these  statistics  Is  a 
second  vital  part  of  the  privacy  issue. 
This  problem  is  explained  well  by  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Congress- 
man Cornelius  G.^ll-ivgher,  a  leading 
spokesman  for  protecting  individual 
privacy.  Congressman  Gallagher's  state- 
ment in  opposition  to  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus contained  this  observation: 

When  the  private  citizen  Is  asked  to  re- 
spond to  census  questionnaires,  he  is  guar- 
anteed by  title  13,  section  9  of  the  United 
States  Code  th.at  the  Information  he  fur- 
nishes to  the  Government  will  be  examined 
only  by  "sworn  officers  and  employees"  of  the 
Census  Bureau;  that  it  will  be  used  only  for 
"the  statistical  purposes  for  which  it  Is  sup- 
plied"; and  that  it  will  be  compiled  in  such 
manner  that  the  data  supplied  by  him  can- 
not be  Identified  as  such.  The  census  form 
Itself  states  that  the  report  "cannot  be  used 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  Investigation,  or 
regulation."  But  it  does  not  state  what  cen- 
sus data  can  be  used  for,  and  the  question 
of  what  this  data  can  be  used  for  is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  serious  one." 

Concern  over  the  use  or  potential  use  of 
census  data  has  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Gallagher  and  U.S.  Senator 
Long  of  Missouri.  Computer  privacy,  con- 
fidentiality and  sharing  of  census  Infor- 
mation were  carefully  reviewed  by  mem- 
bers of  these  subcommittees."  The  mag- 
nitude of  computer  collection  and  proc- 
essing of  data  and  the  growing  threat 
to  privacy  are  exceedingly  well  analyzed 
in  a  new  book  by  Prof.  Alan  F.  Westin,  of 
Columbia  University.  This  book,  en- 
titled "Privacy  and  Freedom,"  Is  worthy 
of  personal  attention  by  every  member  of 
Congress  and  their  legislative  staffs,  pro- 
fessor Westing  writes : 

The  Issue  of  privacy  raised  by  computer- 
ization is  whether  the  Increased  collection 
and  processing  of  information  for  diverse 
public  and  private  purp)Oses,  U  not  carefully 
controlled,  could  lead  to  a  sweeping  power 
of  surveillance  by  government  over  indi- 
vidual lives  and  organizational  activity.  As 
we  are  forced  more  and  more  each  day  t.o 
leave  documentary  fingerprints  and  foot- 
prints behind  us,  and  as  these  are  Increas- 
ingly put  Into  storage  systems  capable  of 
computer  retrieval,  government  may  acquire 
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'  Ibid  .  p.  3. 

■''  From  Special  Census  of  Metropolitan 
New  Haven,  a  pretest  for  1970  census,  con- 
ducted April  5.  1967. 


"  Prom  address  by  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  Jr.,  "Privacy  and  Employment,"  April 
15.  1967,  p.  3. 

"See  U.S.  v.  Rlckenbacker.  C.A  N.T.  1962, 
309  P.  2nd  462.  Cert  denied  371  U.S.  962. 


"Op  Clt.,  Senator  Ervln,  April  15,  1967. 
p.  5. 

'■'  Congressional  Record,  August  10,  ISC'?. 
pages  22335-22337. 

'^  AJan  P.  Weetln,  Privacy  and  Freedom, 
Atheneum.  New  York.  1967,  p.  158. 


a  power-through-data  position  that  armies 
of  government  investigators  could  not  create 
in  the  past  eras. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear,  I  do  no; 
challenge  the  present  statute  requiring 
confidentiahty  of  Census  Bureau  ma- 
terial. I  praise  the  enviable  record  the 
Bureau  has  had  in  its  history  of  dealing 
with  hundreds  of  millions  of  individual 
cases.  In  order  that  the  present  require- 
ments for  confidentiality  may  be  fully 
recognized,  I  refer  to  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  section  9<2»  which  forbids, 
under  penalty  of  fine  or  Imprisonment, 
any  ofiQcer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to : 

First.  Use  the  Information  furnished 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  statistical  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  supplied; 

Second.  Make  any  publication  whereby 
the  data  furnished  by  any  particular  es- 
tablishment or  individual  under  this  title 
can  be  identified;  or 

Third.  Permit  anyone  other  than  the 
sworn  officers  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment or  bureau  or  "gency  thereof 
to  examine  the  individual  reports. 

Census  Bureau  publications  on  their 
work  scarcely  refer  to  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  collecting  decennial  population 
statistics.  Any  mention  of  counting  the 
people  to  determine  the  number  of  U.S. 
Representatives  for  each  State  is  buried 
with  a  hundred  other  uses  for  this  in- 
formation. I  do  not  imply  this  is  wrong, 
but  pose  this  question.  Are  there  limits  to 
the  uses  of  population  and  housing  data 
collected  imder  penalty  of  fine  or  im- 
prisoiunent  at  taxpayers'  expense?  To 
answer  that  question  I  refer  to  three 
types  of  Census  Bureau  uses  for  popula- 
tion and  housing  tabulations. 

First.  This  data  is  sold  to  Government 
agencies,  private  businesses,  and  anyone 
else  who  wishes  to  purchase  it.  In  fiscal 
year  1967  the  Census  Bureau  expected  to 
sell  $19,021  million  in  materials  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  $4,995  million  of  such 
data  to  non-Federal  or  private  orga- 
nizations. This  Includes  all  types  of  sta- 
tistical Information  on  file,  not  just  pop- 
ulation and  housing  reports.  These  are 
strictly  reimbursements  for  clerical  and 
printing  work.  No  charge  is  made  to  pro 
rate  the  cost  of  the  original  collection 
and  tabulation  of  one  data.  Block-by- 
block  information  is  available  on  popula- 
tion and  housing  characteristics.  This 
constitutes  a  tremendous  pool  of  market 
research  data  for  business.  Are  citizens 
being  exploited  by  commercial  enter- 
prises because  such  localized  facts  are 
released?  If  ZIP  codes  are  required  on 
1970  forms  will  this  lead  to  exploitation 
of  people  by  mail-order  firms  or  door- 
to-door  salesmen  who  can  pinpoint  good 
market  areas? 

Second.  The  national  data  bank.  If 
created,  would  result  In  the  consolida- 
tion of  many  statistical  centers  into  one. 
Should  population  and  housing  facts 
sibmitted  by  every  citizen  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  longer  dossiers  containing  re- 
ports from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Federal  housing  loans,  welfare  pro- 
grams, social  security,  and  medicare  re- 
ports, and  personal  Information  collected 
by    other    Federal    agencies?    Senator 


Edward  Long  noted  1.-  hearings  earlier 
this  year  that — 

The  names  of  American  citizens  already 
appear  2.8  billion  times  in  government  files: 
Social  Security,  1.5  billion;  police  records, 
264.5  million;  medical  history,  342  million; 
psychiatric  history.  279  million:  court  ac- 
tions. 19  million;  security  reports.  17.6  mil- 
lion; and  others,  including  personnel  and 
employment  questionnaires."' 

According  to  Carl  Kaysen,  chairman 
of  a  task  force  in  1966  which  recom- 
mended creation  of  a  single  statistical 
agency,  information  from  21  principal 
statistical  gathering  agencies,  spending 
S122  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  would 
be  collected,  stored,  analyzed,  tabulated, 
and  published  by  such  a  center."  What 
limits  would  such  a  data  bank  have  and 
how  would  privacy  be  protected? 

Third.  In  addition  to  consolidation  of 
data  in  a  single  statistical  center,  the 
interchange  of  facts  about  particular 
citizens  among  or  between  agencies  must 
be  prohibited.  At  the  present  time  I  un- 
derstand some  of  the  reports  filed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  given 
to  the  Census  Bureau  but  that  no  recip- 
rocal arrangement  Is  possible.  Do  the 
citizens  have  any  right  to  limit  the  trans- 
fer and  circulation  of  decennial  census 
reports?  Once  the  population  charac- 
teristics have  been  tabulated,  should  this 
information  be  drawn  upon  by  any  other 
Federal  statistical  user?  These  are  ques- 
tions I  am  not  aware  have  been  raised 
about  the  many  uses  of  census  reports. 
To  me  they  are  relevant  to  personal  pri- 
vacy and  should  be  answered  through 
hearings  by  committees  of  the  Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL     ACTION     IMPERATIVE 

A  statutory  basis  is  essential  to  insure 
that  rights  of  personal  privacy  are  guar- 
anteed. There  are  three  specific  courses 
of  legislative  action  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate must  take,  as  I  see  It,  to  see  that  rights 
of  privacy  will  be  more  than  a  hack- 
neyed slogan  only  to  be  violated  by  an 
overcurious  government.  Except  for  the 
bill  to  protect  rights  of  Federal  employ- 
ees from  imwarranted  disclosure,  action 
appears  distant  for  other  such  protective 
legislation.  I  see  the  following  three 
courses  of  action  as  most  important: 

I.    LIMFT     MANDATORY     CENSUS     QUESTIONS 

The  scope  of  mandatory  census  ques- 
tions must  be  severely  limited.  This  can 
be  done  by  adopting  my  bill,  H.R.  10952, 
or  by  the  Congress  establishing  a  clear 
and  binding  requirement  on  the  Census 
Bureau  as  to  subjects  for  compulsory 
questioning.  A  hearing  is  scheduled  on 
the  proposed  1970  census  questions  on 
October  18  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics,  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
House.  This  may  be  a  start  in  the  direc- 
tion of  curing  Invasion  of  privacy 
through  the  census. 

2.    DATA    BANK    CONFIDENTIAI-ITT 

The  Gallagher  and  Long  hearings  on 
privacy  and  computer  technology  indi- 
cate a  need  for  new  protection  against 
violation  of  confidentiality  if  a  data  bank 


Is  created.  The  Kaysen  report  contained 
this  statement: 

At  the  present  time  different  agencies 
view  the  problem  of  the  right  to  privacy  very 
differently.  In  some  agencies  the  policy  of 
protecting  the  privacy  of  the  information 
reported  by  individuals  and  businesses  Is 
formally  stated  and  protected  by  law;  In 
such  Instances  the  enforcement  of  such  poli- 
cies has  also  been  found  to  be  very  good.  In 
other  instances,  formal  policies  regarding  dis- 
closure have  not  been  set  up.  and  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  protection  depends  on  the 
Judgment  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
different  programs  Involved.  Understandably, 
the  growing  decentralization  of  statistical 
programs  has  thus  led  to  considerable  un- 
evenness  in  the  nature  and  enforcement  of 
disclosure  rules.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
without  some  overall  policy  which  can  be 
responsibly  supervised  major  violations  of 
individual  privacy  may  take  place.'" 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  a 
report  issued  in  August  called  attention 
to  the  privacy  question,  even  though  the 
comniittee  recommended  establishment 
of  such  a  consolidated  data  facility.'" 

These  have  been  the  major  warnings 
against  deferring  action  on  a  National 
Statistical  Center  until  proper  safe- 
guards to  protect  personal  privacy  can 
be  enacted  by  Congress.  Plans  are  mov- 
ing forward,  however,  to  centralize 
Federal  statistical  information.  I  re- 
cently asked  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Bowman, 
Assistant  Director  for  Statistical  Stand- 
ards. Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  tell  me  if 
studies  are  currently  underway  on  this 
proposal,  whether  legislation  is  needed 
to  formalize  such  a  data  center  and  when 
it  might  be  sent  to  Congress.  Dr.  Bow- 
man responded  as  follows: 

BtTBIAU  OF  THE  BUDGET, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  3,  19$7. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Betts  :  Below  I  provide  brief  an- 
swers to  the  three  questions  which  you  raise 
In  your  letter  of  September  27 

1.  Currently  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
with  the  participation  of  the  statistical  agen- 
cies— Is  attempting  to  formulate  the  details 
of  purpose,  content,  organization  and  oper- 
ations of  a  Federal  Statistical  Data  Center. 
Particular  attention  Is  being  given  to  finding 
ways  to  insure  that  such  a  Center  would  not 
pose  threats  to  personal  or  business  privacy. 

2  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  indi- 
cated to  Committees  of  Congress  that  any 
proposal  for  a  Statistical  Data  Center  would 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  for  legislative 
authorization.  There  Is,  at  this  time  no 
target  date  for  advancing  a  formal  proposal. 

3.  The  detailed  language  of  a  legislative 
proposal  to  Insure  that  a  Federal  Statistical 
Data  Center  would  not  make  available  to 
the  public  or  governmental  agencies  any 
Information  about  Individual  persons  or 
businesses  has  not  been   developed   as   yet. 

Please  call  on  me  If  you  have  further 
questions. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  T.  Bowman. 
Assistant  Director  for  Statistical  Standards. 

Time  is  short.  It  w^ould  be  a  tragedy  to 
see  a  data  center  initiated  before  proper 
confidentiality  is  assured.  Let  citizen  pro- 
tection precede  establishing  a  data  cen- 


>«  New  York  Times,  March  15,  1967,  p.  48. 

"  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Storage 
of  and  Access  to  Government  Statistics,  Ex- 
ecutive OfBce  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  October,  1966,  p.  3. 


"  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

!»U.S.  90th  Congress,  Joint  Committee 
Print,  The  Coordination  and  Integration  of 
Government  Statistical  Programs.  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  August,  1967. 
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ter,  not  follow  it.  Congress  must  develop 
legislation  to  secure  the  rights  of  privacy 
for  our  citizens  from  potential  misuse  of 
a  data  bank. 

3.    OMNIBUS    RIGHT    Or    PRIVACT    BILL 

The  need  for  development  of  an  inclu- 
sive bill  to  protect  private  rights  against 
encroachment  or  harassment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  at  hand.  There  may 
be  aspects  of  such  legislation  which 
should  be  considered  separately  such  as 
the  wiretapping  issue  now  under  active 
consideration.  Yet  no  legislation  is  pend- 
ing on  a  number  of  facets  of  the  privacy 
issue.  Interest  and  expertise  is  growing. 
A  well  presented  challenge  to  Congress 
has  been  advanced  by  Prof.  William  A. 
Beaney: 

Whether  legislatures  can  be  induced  to 
maintain  a  systematic  review  of  administra- 
tive behavior  affecting  privacy  is  doubtlul.  It 
would  be  helpful,  for  example,  if  one  or  more 
subcommittees  mamtalned  a  constant  sur- 
veillance of  the  Information  gathering  ac- 
tivities of  government  There  may  be  plau- 
sible reasons  for  accumulating  more  and 
more  Information  about  each  citizen,  in  order 
to  Improve  efficiency  of  tax  collection  or  to 
permit  planners  and  administrators  In  other 
agencies  to  carry  out  their  functions  more  ef- 
ficiently, since  any  government  agency  op- 
erates more  rationally  when  provided  with 
adequate  Information  But  clearly  there  are 
data  that  lie  outside  the  pale  of  government 
concern  and  other  matters  that  must  be 
treated  as  confidential  and  with  stringent 
s:ifeguards  of  conJidentlaliiy,-'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  often  the  eerie  impli- 
cations of  George  Orwell's  ••1984"  come 
to  mind.  In  January  of  this  year  author 
Vance  Packard  provided  a  ctuTPnt  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  to  the  impending 
dangers  17  years  hence: 

My  own  hunch  Is  that  Big  Brother,  If  he 
comes  to  the  United  States,  will  turn  out  to 
be  not  a  greedy  power-seeker  but  a  relentless 
bureaucrat  obsessed  with  efficiency." 


IS  THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP  REAL? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  iMr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Arizona  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  allegations 
that  the  Johnson  administration  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  the  facts  are  appear- 
ing in  increasing  numbers  and  couched 
in  blunter  and  blunter  terms. 

Nothing  could  be  more  blunt  than  the 
caption  on  an  article  appearing  in  the 
September  1967  edition  of  the  Progressive 
magazine.  "The  White  House  Lies."  The 
article  is  written  by  two  respectable  news 
reporters,  William  McGaffin,  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Erwin  Knoll,  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  Newhouse  National 
News  Service,  who  are  collaborating  on  a 
book  about  the  credibility  gap,  from 
which  the  article  was  adapted,  to  be  pub- 
lished early  next  year  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 


■  Op.  Ctt.,  William  A.  Be»ncy.  page  268. 
='  New  York  Times  Magazine,  January  8, 
1967. 


The  article  contains  detailed  examples 
which  the  Johnson  administration  may 
rebut,  if  rebuttal  is  avaUabie.  The  objec- 
tive reader  may  also  check  out  the  spe- 
cific examples  set  out  in  the  article  to 
reach  his  own  conclusions. 

The  country  has  experienced  in  recent 
years  two  well  organized  propaganda 
campaigns  designed  to  deceive  the  people 
on  two  very  important  issues  affecting 
their  welfare.  One,  the  so-called  missile 
gap,  which  involved  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  other,  the  so-called  full 
employment  gap,  which  involves  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  people.  The  false- 
ness of  the  missile  gap  has  now  been  ex- 
posed, but  what  remains  unexposed  is 
who  participated  in  this  propaganda 
campaign  designed  to  deceive  the  people 
and  what  were  the  techniques  employed 
to  promulgate  it.  The  falsity  of  the  full 
employment  gap  propaganda  has  not  yet 
been  exposed  and  it  lies  at  the  base  of 
ancillary  propaganda  programs  such  as 
the  alleged  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
Other  well-financed  and  centrally  di- 
rected propaganda  campaigns  are  in  full 
bloom  in  our  country.  I  think  of  one  in 
particular  which  has  no  particular  name 
but  is  designed  to  denigrate  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  world  affairs  when  this  in- 
volvement follows  policies  contrary  to 
those  of  Soviet  Russia.  Another  Is  the 
campaign  to  denigrate  the  Congress  as 
an  institution  to  study,  deliberate,  and 
make  decisions  in  behalf  of  the  people. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this.  The 
credlbiUty  gap  is  a  well-designed  propa- 
ganda campaign.  It  does  not  have  its 
origin  as  some  say  in  a  segment  of  the 
"disgruntled  press"  or  as  others  may 
think  in  the  Republican  Party,  although 
both  groups  would  tend  to  pick  it  up  and 
give  it  momenttim.  Certainly  the  news 
reporters  and  the  Republicans  and  the 
general  public  who  are  concerned  about 
the  truth— and  I  think  this  covers  the 
great  majority— would  be  happy  about 
the  success  of  the  program  if  it  produces 
more  accuracy  in  the  information  re- 
leased by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  way  to  stop  the  propaganda 
aspects  of  this  program  is  to  deprive  It  of 
ammunition.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  this  propaganda  campaign  be 
stopped  short  because  nothing  can  un- 
dermine the  proper  functioning  of  gov- 
ernment and  an  orderly  society  more 
than  a  true  credibility  gap  and  nothing 
can  hurt  the  United  States  more  in  world 
opinion  and  in  world  influence  than  such 
a  gap. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Concressional 
Record  the  article  referred  to  in  my  re- 
marks. I  would  be  happy  to  insert  a  re- 
sponse to  it  from  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration: 

THE  Whiti;  Hotisi:  Lies 

(By  William  McGafSn  and  Edwin  Knoll) 
The  credibility  gap — what  a  polite.  Imper- 
sonal term!  A  term  with  bureaucratic  over- 
tones, like  "the  national  debt,"  or  "the  bal- 
ance of  payments.'  or  "the  nuclear  deter- 
rent." A  term  coined  only  recently,  but  one 
that  has  passed  into  the  language  wherever 
Americans  talk  of  public  affairs.  A  term 
whose  use  Is,  aa  Walter  Llppmann  haa  ob- 
served, "rather  like  the  habit  of  our  Victorian 
grandp>arenta  who  spotce  of  limba  when  they 
were  too  shy  to  speak  of  legs."  Newspaper  re- 
porters began  talking  aborut  the  credibility 
gap   In   the  mid-1960s   when  they  were  too 


shy  to  speak  of  lies — the  lies  that  Increas- 
ingly, alarmingly  emanate  from  their  Govern- 
ment through  Its  official  spokesmen,  Includ  - 
Ing  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  new  idea  to  Americans — -the  Idea 
that  the  Government  lies  to  them — and  one 
that  docs  not  go  down  easily.  It  runs  counter 
to  the  American  grain.  It  does  not  square 
with  what  the  civics  textbooks  say  about 
democracy  or  what  the  Founding  Fathers  said 
about  the  people's  right  to  know,  the  people's 
need  to  know.  But  it  Is  a  fact,  .^s  Washington 
correspondents  we  have  watched  that  fact 
take  hold  in  recent  years  and  become  part 
of  the  national  consciousness.  We  have  seen 
the  Government  become  attuned  to  falsehood 
as  a  routine  way  of  conducting  Its  affairs,  to 
the  point  where  hardly  a  day  passes  without 
producing  its  own  challenge  to  credulity.  We 
have  listened  to  official  lies  on  matters  large 
and  small,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  often 
we  have  reported  them  as  truth  for  lack  of 
better  Information.  We  have  felt  the  steady 
erosion  of  the  public's  confidence  In  what  it 
is  told  by  its  leaders  and  the  loss  of  faith  In 
the  news  media  that  relay  the  word. 

The  President's  plans  for  the  coming  week- 
end, the  projected  size  of  the  Federal 
deficit — no  topic  is  too  trivial  or  too  impor- 
tant to  be  dealt  with  deceptively.  But  truth 
has  been  treated  most  recklessly  In  official 
pronouncements  about  the  gravest,  most 
complex  and  controversial  issue  of  the  dec- 
ade— the  war  in  Vietnam.  Each  new  wave  of 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam  has 
washed  up  the  debris  of  previous  prevarica- 
tions. To  many  citizens  of  the  United 
States — and  perhaps  more  of  other  nations— 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  credibility  gap. 

The  Gap  was  opened,  although  no  one 
knew  It  at  the  time,  on  August  11.  1964,  when 
Lyndon  Johnson,  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  Presidency  that  he  had  Inherited  the 
previous  November,  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  the  American  role  In  Vietnam. 
"Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict," he  asserted.  "They  call  upon  us  to 
take  reckless  action  which  might  risk  the 
lives  of  millions  and  engulf  much  of  Asia,  and 
certainly  threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world.  Moreover,  such  action  would  offer  no 
solution  at  all  to  the  real  problem  of  Viet- 
nam." 

The  United  SUtes  had  a  few  thousand 
"mUlury  advisers"  In  South  Vietnam  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  that  election  year,  and 
their  orders  were  to  fire  only  when  fired  upon. 
Their  mission,  as  the  slogan  had  It.  was  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  help  themselves.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Republican  opponent.  Sena- 
tor Barry  M.  Goldwater  of  Arizona,  was  ask- 
ing, "Why  not  victory?"  and  urging  that  the 
war  be  carried  to  North  Vietnam,  but  the 
President  counseled  a  far  more  moderate 
course. 

On  September  28,  Mr.  Johnson  asserted 
that  it  was  "an  illusion  that  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  can  resolve  all  problems." 
American  military  power,  he  said,  "cannot 
be  used  to  compel  and  frighten  others  Into 
following  our  command."  The  only  conse- 
quence of  such  action  "would  be  constant, 
rising  hostility  and  deepening  tensions."  The 
United  States,  Johnson  warned,  could  not 
"demand  resolution"  of  all  the  world's  prob- 
lem.s  The  President  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  perils  in  Goldwater's  pro- 
posal for  air  warfare  against  North  Vietnam. 
"Before  I  start  dropping  bombs  around  the 
country,  I  would  want  to  think  about  the 
consequences  of  getting  American  boys  into 
a  war  with  700  million  Chinese,"  he  said. 

In  the  Defense  Department,  as  the  Presi- 
dent spoke,  plans  for  a  massive  escalation  of 
the  war  were  well  advanced.  The  case  for 
bombing  raids  and  large  numbers  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  was  being  actively  argued 
within  the  Administration,  but  there  was  no 
hint  ol  this  In  Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  ora- 
XOTJ-  Some  190  American  lives  had  been  lost 
In  Vietnam,  the  President  said  on  the  stump, 
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•but  it  Is  not  like  the  190.000  we  might  lose 
If  we  escalated  the  war."  On  October  21.  1964. 
he  told  the  American  people,  "We  are  not 
about  to  send  American  boys  nine  or  ten 
thousand  miles  to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought 
to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

The  first  major  step  in  escalation— the  sus- 
tained bombing  offensive  against  North  Viet- 
nam—began In  February.  1965.  three  months 
after  the  election.  The  Initial  attack  was  on 
^n  ammunition  dump  at  Dong  Hoi.  just 
across  the  Seventeenth  Parallel,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration took  pains  to  deny  that  it  con- 
itltuted  an  expansion  of  the  war.  The  raid, 
t  explained,  was  a  "reprisal"  for  a  Vletcong 
mortar  attack  on  an  American  barracks  at 
Plclku  m  South  Vietnam.  As  the  bombing  of- 
fensive continued  in  the  weeks  and  months 
that  followed,  officials  insisted  that  there 
bad  been  no  change  of  strategy,  only  of 
"tactics."  The  air  war  against  North  Vietnam 
became  the  longest  reprisal  raid  in  history. 

Escalation  on  the  ground  began  in  March, 
1965  when  the  President  sent  two  battalions 
of  Marines  to  Da  Nang.  The  troops  were  dis- 
patched. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  ex - 
Dlalned,  "to  provide  local,  close-in  security. 
It  was  "not  their  mission  to  engage  in  the 
oaciflcation  operations,"  but  merely  to  pro- 
tect American  installations.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  Robert    S.    McNamara    offered    similar 
assurances.    The    Marines,    he    said,    would 
"patrol  within  narrow  limits  of  the  area  and 
thus  should  not  tangle  with  the  Vietcong. 
As  the  air  attacks  continued  and  the  Amer- 
ican troop  commitment  doubled  and  redou- 
bled reporters  In  Washington  asked  whether 
the  war  was  being  escalated.  "That's  an  op- 
erational matter,   not   a   policy  matter,"  re- 
plied White   House   Press    Secretary    George 
Reedv  He  referred  us  to  the  Pentagon— and 
the  Pentagon  referred  us  back  to  Reedy. 

In  May  1965,  two  months  after  the  first 
Marine  contingents  landed  In  South  Viet- 
nam an  anonymous  military  spokesman  In 
Saigon  acknowledged  that  the  troops  were 
there  "to  render  combat  support  which  In- 
cludes If  necessary,  fighting. "A  month  later, 
on  June  8.  this  was  confirmed  by  the  State 
Department's  official  spokesman.  Robert  J. 
McCloskey.  "American  forces  will  be  avail- 
able for  combat  support  together  with  South 
Vietnamese  forces  as  and  when  necessary,  ' 

he  said.  ,  .    . 

Other  State  Department  officials  reported 
that  an  order  to  this  effect  had  gone  out  to 
the  American  military  commander.  General 
WlUiam  C.  Westmoreland,  "within  the  past 
several  weeks."   By   this  time,   such   official 
statements    merely    confirmed    the    obvious. 
Nonetheless,  they  Infuriated  the  President. 
A  White  House  statement  to  the  press  on 
June  9  firmly  denied  that  there  had  been 
any  change  In  the  mission  of  United  States 
ground  forces  in  Vietnam,  or  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  sent  any  recent  order  of  the  kind 
reported     to    Westmoreland.     Instead,     the 
White  House  said.  Westmoreland   had  been 
given    "discretionary    authority"    from    the 
very  beginning  to  use  his  troops  In  combat. 
If  this  was  the  case,  why  had  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense  denied  that  the  troops 
had  a  combat  mission?   The   White   House 
never  said.  Neither  did  Rusk  or  McNamara. 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  what  was  to 
become   an   undevlatlng   pattern   of   official 
concealment  and  deception  at>out  the  war. 
While  the  United  States  troop  commitment 
In  Vietnam  rose  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, whUe  casualty  totals  mounted   Into 
the  thousands,  while  great  and  growing  areas 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam  were  systemati- 
cally devastated,  while  the  war  oast  a  heavy 
pall  on  the  President's  Great  Society  at  home 
and  on  American  foreign  policy  abroad,  offi- 
cial spokesmen  In  Washington  and  Saigon 
and   at  the   United   Nations   in   New   York 
continued  to  disseminate  a  steady  stream  of 
misinformation.  And  as  controversy  over  the 
war  mounted  at  bome,  the  President  and  his 
aides  added  Insult  to  Injury  by  charging  that 
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their  critics  lacked  the  Information  needed 
to  form  intelligent  Judgments. 

By   the   fall   of    1965,   the   Credibility  Gap 
was  no  longer  merely  a  specter  conjured  up 
by  frustrated  reporters  and  crotchety  critics 
of  the  Administration,  The  Opinion  Research 
Corporation,  in  a  national  poll  commissioned 
by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  found 
that  two  Americans  In  three  were  convinced 
their   Government  only  sometimes  told  the 
truth  about  Vietnam.  Thirteen  per  cent  be- 
lieved  the  Government   was  "almost  never" 
truthful.  Historian  Henry  Steele  Commager 
deplored  the  "increased  trend"  in  Washing- 
ton to  disguise  the  truth,  and  blamed  it  on 
■the  heavy  role  of  the  military  "  Said  Com- 
mager, "Countries  confronted  with  military 
problems   act   this   way.   They   justify   it   in 
terms  of  national  security."  And  he  warned 
that  "the  habits  of  deception  carry  the  dan- 
ger of  self-deception;    you  can  begin  to  be- 
lieve vour  own  propaganda." 

Truth  has  fallen  casualty  to  considera- 
tions of  "national  security"— real  or  imag- 
ined—In  previous  Administrations.  In  1960, 
President  Eisenhower  wa*  caught  in  a  fla- 
grant falsehood  about  the  U-2  photo  espio- 
nage plane  downed  over  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
voir  later  President  Kennedy  morosely  (and 
jjrivately)  referred  to  his  ambassador  to  the 
United  NaUons.  Adlai  Stevenson,  as  his 
"official  liar"  about  United  States  Involve- 
ment in  the  Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 
In  1962.  Kennedys  chief  lieutenants  lied 
about  the  Administration's  knowledge  of 
Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba,  and  one  of  them 
later  publicly  asserted  the  Governments 
"right  to  lie"  in  a  national  crisis. 

Even  on  purely  domestic  matters,  the  Ken- 
nedy Administrations  record  for  veracity  was 
far  from  Immaculate.  Six  days  before  the 
1962  Congressional  elections,  for  example. 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WMllard  Wlrtz  an- 
nounced that  unemployment  had  reached  a 
three-vear  low  during  October  and  that  the 
number  of  unemploved  had  declined  by  two 
million  since  the  Kennedy  Administration 
had  taken  office.  T^ie  Washington  Post  cau- 
tioned in  an  editorial  on  November  3,  that 
the  claims  smacked  of  election  eve  partisan- 
ship After  the  elecUon  returns  were  in,  Wlrtz 
admitted  to  James  McCartney  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  that  his  statement  had  con- 
tained "Invalid"  statistical  comparisons  be- 
cause the  figures  had  not  been  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variations. 

Wirtz  had  also  claimed,  before  the  elec- 
Uon that  "4.500,000  more  Americans  have 
lobe' than  when  this  Administration  took  of- 
fice in  January  of  1961."  This  total,  too,  re- 
quired seasonal  adjustment  and  shrank, 
after  the  votes  were  in.  to  1,224,000.  Re- 
porters, of  course,  had  no  way  of  Independ- 
ently ascertaining  the  correct  figures. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  engaged 
in  similar  JuggUng  of  statistics.  -With  ap- 
propriate fanfare,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  personal  income  In  the  United 
States  had  reached  an  all-time  high  in  Au- 
gust 1965.  A  footnote  to  the  White  House  re- 
lease said  additional  details  were  available 
from  the  Commerce  Department.  One  detail 
not  announced;  The  rate  of  farm  Income 
had  suffered  a  $1  billion  decline.  What  sets 
the  Johnson  Administration  apart  from  its 
predecessors,  in  fact,  is  merely  that  the  dis- 
semination of  half-truths  and  untruths  has 
become  a  matter  of  day-to-day  routine.  The 
results  of  this  policy  of  deliberate  deception 
have  been  far-reaching,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

In  December,  1965.  Adlal  Stevenson  s  suc- 
cessor Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  felt 
compelled  to  tell  the  United  NaUons  that 
"we  have  a  great  problem  maintaining  our 
credibUlty  with  our  own  people."  In  Jun«. 
1967  when  the  United  States  was  accused  by 
Arab"  leaders  of  mUltary  Intervention  on  the 
side  of  Israel  in  the  sU-day  Middle  East  war. 
Goldberg  found  It  necessary  to  offer  elaborate 
inspecUon  opportunlUes  to  support  the  flat 


(and  truthful)  American  denial.  Even  some 
Washington  insiders.  Inured  to  the  self-serv- 
ing uriTelUbilitv  of  official  pronouncements, 
found  it  difficult  to  accept  the  Government's 
assurances  of  non-involvement  at  face  value. 
But  the  Middle  East  war  produced  its  own 
new  widening  of  the  Credibility  Gap— the 
tragic  case  of  the  Navy  "communications" 
ship  the  V.S.S.  LibCTty.  which  was  staUoned 
so  close  to  the  flghUng  that  Israeli  planes 
and  torpedo  boats  attacked  It,  klUing  more 
than  three  dozen  American  sailors. 

When  Coneressmen,  responding  to  letters 
from  relatives  of  the  dead  sailors,  demanded 
to  know  whv  the  ship  had  been  so  close  to 
the  Israeli  shore,  the  Pentagon  offered  an  ex- 
planation that  The  Washington  Post  called 
••nothing  short  of  ludicrous."  It  said  the  posi- 
tion was  required  so  that  the  Liberty  could 
use  the  moon  sis  a  passive  reflector  for  Its 
communications.    "How    hitting    the    moon, 
238  000  miles  away,  had  anything  to  do  with 
changing  the  position  of  the  ship  by  a  com- 
paratively  minuscule   distance   was   not  ex- 
plained."   George    C.    Wilson    wrote    in    the 
Po.sf    ••'When  pressed  for  an  explanation  last 
week    the  Pentagon   fell   back   on   'no  com- 
ment ■   One  Defense   official,   who  winced   at 
his    Department's    claim,    quipped    that    the 
Libert!/— to  keep  up  with  the  changing  posi- 
tion of  the  moon— 'would  have_  had   to  sail 
right  across  the  sands  of  Sinai.'  " 

In  the  news  release,  the  Pentagon  asserted 
that  the  Liberty's  function  was  "to  assure 
communications  between  U.S.  Government 
posts  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  assist  in  re- 
laying information  concerning  the  evacua- 
tion of  American  dependents  and  other 
American  citizens.  .  .  "  The  trt;th.  which 
leaked  out  soon  enough,  was  that  the  ship 
was  a  spv  vessel,  equipped  with  elaborate 
electronic' surveillance  gear  and  assigned  to 
the  National  Security  Agency,  which  spe- 
cializes m  breaking  the  military  codes  of 
foreign  nations.  Presumably,  the  Liberty  was 
monitoring  Israeli  and  Arab  battlefield  com- 
munications. The  Pentagon's  thin  cover 
stories  were  the  Middle  East  war's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Credibility  Gap. 

President  Johnson  is  understandably  sensi- 
tive to  talk  about  the  Gap.  although  he  tries 
at  times  to  make  a  Joke  of  It.  "I  don't  want 
to  appear  incredible."  he  tells  reporters  when 
he  tries  to  duck  a  news  conference  question, 
or  "I  dnn't  want  to  Jeopardize  my  credlbil- 
Itv  "  If  there  is  anv  realization  on  bis  part 
that  he  Is  largelv  responsible  for  the  growing 
lack  of  confidence  In  his  Administrations 
veracitv,  we  have  not  been  privileged  to  ob- 
serve It  Instead,  we  have  heard  him  com- 
plain that  charges  of  untruthfulness  sxise 
from  the  reporters'  personal  dislike  for  their 
"corn-pone  President"  or  from  the  captious- 
ness  of  the  ■'Eastern  establishment.'' 

Johnson's    Ueutenants    contend   that   the 
Credibility   Gap   is   Just   a  catch  phrase  in- 
vented by  disgrunted  members  of  the  press 
corps.  Yet  there  are  times  when  the  Pre^- 
dent  and  his  aides  appear  to  bring  a  spirit 
of   zestful   competitiveness   to   the  game   oi 
public  deception.  One  such  occasion— by  no 
means  unique—arose  at  a  televised  news  con- 
ference on  March  9,  1967,  when  Johnson  was 
asked  whether  there  was  any  truth  to  reports 
that   he    was    searching    for    a    successor   to 
Henrv  Cabot  Lodge  as  US.  Ambassador  in 
Saigon.  "No,  there  is  no  truth  that  I  am  look- 
ing for   a  successor."  the  President  replied- 
LcKlge    he   added,   had  told   hun   on   several 
occasions  that  in  due  time  he  would  leave 
his  post,  but  there  was    no  definite  date  set 
at  this  moment  for  his  departure."  Le^  than 
a  week  later.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
was   named    as    bodges   successor,    and   the 
White  House  press  secretary,  George  Chris- 
tian  smugly  explained  to  reporters  that  tie 
President's  news  conference  reply  had  been 
"absolutely     accurate  "—Johnson     was     not 
looking  for  a  successor  on  March  9  because 
he  had  already  found  one.  ,. 

•Accurate,    perh^is.    but    not    truthful. 
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the  Chicago  Daily  News  protested  in  an  edi- 
torial   "In  '-he  context  ol  the  question,  the 
answer    clearly    implied    that    Lodge    would 
stay   on.   Newsmen   were   put   c£f   the   traclc. 
the   country  misled,  by    a  technical   escape 
hatch  ••  The  editorial  acknowledged  that  'no 
ereat  harm  was  done  In  this  Instance.'  since 
*t  mattered  little  whether  the  shift  of  am- 
bassadors  was   announced   one   weet   or   the 
next    But  the   clearly   demonstrated   prefer- 
ence for  deviousness  was  disturbing    "If  the 
President,  and  all   the  Government   spokes- 
men   who    follow    his    orders    and    example. 
employ   the  same   tricky   sidestep   on   other, 
more  serious  matters,  what  can  we  believe? 
the   Daily  News  asked.   "How   can   we   know 
when  we're  getting  the  news  straight  or  in 
such  a  form  that  makes  it  seem  to  mean  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  truth?"  The  Adminis- 
tration, the  newspaper  concluded,  had  so  far 
undermined   Its   credibility   that   only   mas- 
sive doses   of  straight   talk  could   begin   U) 
close    the    gap.    No    doses    of    straight    talk, 
massive    or    minuscule,    were    administered. 
The    Chicago    newspaper,    incidentally,    was 
one  of  very  few  that  bothered  to  take  edi- 
torial  note   of   the  Lodge-Bunker   flim-flam. 
By  1967   such  exercises  in  the  gamesmanship 
of    deception    were    so    routine    that    they 
hardly  merited  comment. 

Every  correspondent  we  know  has  his  own 
favorite  examples  of  the  Credibility  Gap, 
and  his  own  favorite  definition.  Henry  L. 
Trewhltt  once  defined  it  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  as  "the  degree  of  refusal  by  the  public 
to  accept  at  face  value  what  the  Govern- 
ment says  and  does."  Such  refusal  comes 
slowly  and  is  based  on  hard  experience,  but 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  expenence  in 
recent  years.  An  early  lesson  was  provided 
in  Mr  Johnson's  first  Presidential  press  con- 
ference on  December  7,  1963,  when  he  was 
asked  about  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
he  woiild  submit  to  Congress  the  following 
January.  The  President  gravely  implied  that 
the  budget  could  not  be  kept  below  $100 
billion  President  Kennedy's  last  budget  had 
come  to  $98.8  billion,  Mr.  Johnson  polnt-ed 
out  and  he  would  have  to  add  about  $3.5 
billion  to  cover  built-in  cost  increases.  The 
prospect  of  substantial  budget  increases  was 
reinforced  later  that  month  by  high  (and 
anonymous)  Administration  sources  at  a 
briefing  for  correspondents  at  the  vacation 
White  House  in  Texas.  The  reporters  were 
taken  In;  they  believed  what  they  were  told, 
and  wrote  It.  The  public  was  prepared,  weeks 
ahead  of  time,  for  the  first  peacetime  budget 
to  exceed  HOO  billion.  The  budget  that  was 
sent  to  Congress  came  to  $97.7  billion,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  was  praised  for  a  remarkable 
achievement  In  economizing.  The  White 
House  correspondents  thought  It  was  a 
remarkable  achievement,  too,  but  In  their 
view  economizing  was  the  least  of  it. 

"Under  President  Johnsons  leadership." 
Jack  Anderson  wrote  in  the  January  30.  1966. 
Issue  of  Parade  magazine,  "many  Govern- 
ment departments  have  issued  announce- 
ments that  tend  to  mold  the  facts  as  the 
Administration  would  like  them  to  appear. 
For  example,  when  the  Ranger -6  spacecraft 
failed  in  Its  mission  to  photograph  the  moon. 
the  public  was  told  failure  was  due  to  a 
minor  malfunction.  But  a  report  classified 
'secret'  said  an  investigation  disclosed  weak- 
nesses ...  so  extensive  that  In  combination 
they  suggest  that  the  present  hardware  ,  .  . 
Is  unlikely  to  perform  successfully.  .  .  ." 

Another  hardware  failure,  and  a  disas- 
trous one.  was  the  Apollo  I  moon  capsule 
fire  in  January.  1967.  that  claimed  the  lives 
of  three  astronauts.  The  NaUonal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  sensitive  to 
charges  of  mismanagement  and  perhaps  mal- 
feasance in  the  Apollo  program,  placed  ev- 
ery conceivable  obstacle  In  the  path  of  re- 
porters trying  to  ascertain  the  facts.  In  its 
1967  report,  the  Freedom  of  InformaUon 
Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
I>aper  Editors  charged  that  "NASA  Informa- 


tion not  only  was  late  and  sparse,  but  some 
of  It  was  deliberately  misleading,  some  of  it 
Inaccurate.  Although  the  agency  knew  within 
five  minutes,  it  took  two  hours  for  reporters 
to  learn  that  all  three  astronauts  were  dead." 
George  Reedy  was  still  the  White  House 
press  secretary  when  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  on  good  authority  that  President 
Johnson  was  preparing  to  ask  Congress  for 
a  $4  billion  reduction  in  excise  taxes.  Reedy 
scoffed  at  the  figure  and  declared  It  bore 
"no  relationship"  to  any  decision  that  had 
been  made.  The  total  reduction  eventually 
proposed  by  the  President,  as  It  turned  out, 
was  $3,964,000,000. 

Mr.  Johnson  himself  denounced  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  reporting — erroneously,  he 
said — that  he  would  propose  a  three  per  cent 
average  pay  increase  for  Federal  employees. 
The  pay  raise  proposal  followed  shortly  after 
the  denunciation;  it  averaged  three  per  cent. 
On  January  22.  1965,  two  days  after  the 
Johnson  inauguration,  a  reporter  asked 
Reedy  whether  the  President  had  executed 
an  agreement  with  Vice  President  Hut.ert  H. 
Humphrey  about  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  event  that  the  President  be- 
came disabled.  (The  Constitution  had  not 
yet  been  amended  to  provide  for  this  even- 
tuality.) "No.  we  Just  haven't  gotten  to  that 
yet."  the  press  secretary  replied.  A  few  days 
later.  Johnson  was  hospitalized  for  treatment 
of  a  respiratory  Infection  and  the  question 
came  up  again.  Yes,  Reedy  said.  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Humphrey  did  have  a  disability 
agreement.  In  fact,  he  added,  they  executed 
it  "sometime  before  the  Inauguration." 

The  President's  health  was  In  the  news 
again  in  October.  1965,  when  Johnson  under- 
went surgery  for  removal  of  his  gall  bladder. 
Before  entering  the  hospital,  he  announced 
to  the  press  that  "a  thorough  examination 
showed  this  to  be  the  only  trouble."  After 
the  operation,  however,  the  surgeons  dis- 
closed that  they  had  also  removed  a  kidney 
stone.  Their  curiosity  aroused,  reporters 
asked  whether  there  was  anything  else  they 
had  not  been  told.  Just  another  stone  which 
had  not  been  removed.  Johnson's  personal 
physician  replied.  It  was  lodged  In  the  left 
kidney,  and  the  doctors  had  known  about  it 
"for  some  years." 

A  catalogue  of  such  deceptions,  major  and 
minor,  could  be  extended  over  many  pages. 
Some  are,  Indeed,  no  more  than  little  white 
lies— but  even  little  white  lies  loom  large 
when  they  are  uttered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Reporters  who  accom- 
panied Johnson  on  his  trip  to  the  Far  East 
In  the  fall  of  1966  were  astonished  to  hear 
him  tell  American  troops  in  South  Korea 
that  "my  great-great-grandfather  died  at 
the  Alamo."  This  was  a  bit  of  Presidential 
family  lore  that  had  previously  escaped  their 
notice.  Richard  Dudman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  was  sufficiently  Intrigued  to 
ask  the  Texas  Historical  Society  to  look  into 
the  claim,  and  eventually  received  the  report 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  it. 
Such  lapses  are  of  little  moment  to  the  con- 
duct of  national  affairs — except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  reflect  a  strong  propensity  for 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts.  The  re- 
porter who  accepts  any  official  statement  at 
face  value  does  so  at  the  peril  of  misinform- 
ing readers  who  depend  on  him  for  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  day's  news. 

The  problem  has  become  the  topic  of  a 
special  Washington  brand  of  black  humor. 
It  Is  said  that  the  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
barge  canal,  which  runs  from  Washington 
to  the  mountains  of  Maryland,  Is  bounded 
by  the  Cumberland  Gap  at  one  end  and  The 
Credibility  Gap  at  the  other.  Before  he  left 
the  White  House  press  office  to  become  pub- 
lisher of  the  Long  Island  newspaper  News- 
day,  Bill  D.  Moyers  quipped  at  a  private  din- 
ner that  "the  crisis  of  credibility  has  gotten 
so  out  of  hand  that  we  don't  believe  our  own 
leaks."  Not  long  ago.  White  House  cor- 
respondents  devised   what    they   called   the 


LBJ  Credibility  Test.  It  went  like  this: 
"When  the  President  smoothes  down  the  hair 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  he's  telling  the 
truth;  when  he  strokes  the  side  of  his  nose, 
he's  telling  the  truth;  when  he  rubs  his 
hands,  he's  telling  the  truth;  but  when  he 
starts  moving  his  lips,  he's  Ijing." 

If  the  rule  is  overstated.  It  has  its  prac- 
tical applications  nonetheless.  Many  re- 
porters find  it  prudent  to  assume  that  to- 
days  denial  will  turn  into  tomorrows  con- 
firmed news,  and  to  prepare  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. This  was  what  happened,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  vacation  White  House  in  Texas 
over  the  New  Year's  holiday  weekend  In  1967 
When  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Robert  H 
Fleming  Insisted  that  no  announcement  was 
Imminent  about  the  proposed  supersonic 
transport  plane,  careful  newspapermen  be- 
gan boning  up  on  the  SST,  Their  wanness 
was  rewarded  the  very  next  day,  when  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  announced  that 
Boeing  had  been  selected  as  the  contractor 
to  build  the  air-frame  for  the  huge  airliner 
Even  while  that  news  was  being  released 
In  Washington,  however,  the  President  was 
telling  a  press  conference  in  Tex.is  that  "we 
don't  have  any  definite  date"  for  the  deci- 
sion on  the  SST. 

Tills  was  only  the  latest  instance  of  news 
manipulation  on  the  jet  transport  project— 
an  enterprise  that  will  eventually  cost  the 
nation's  taxpayers  up  to  $5  billion.  At  the 
very  outset,  Mr.  Johnson  had  secretly  as- 
sigiaed  a  "DX"  priority  to  the  SST— a  classi- 
fication usually  reserved  for  defense  and 
space  programs  affecting  the  national  secu- 
rity. "The  suspicion  must  arise  in  many 
minds,"  The  New  York  Times  commenied 
when  it  learned  of  the  secret  "DX"  priority, 
"that  Mr.  Johnson  took  this  course  because 
he  wanted  to  avoid  a  vigorous  public  debate 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  controversial  super- 
sonic transport  project."  Congress  ■  nd  the 
nation,  the  Times  concluded,  "shoul  '  have 
been  allowed  a  direct  voice  In  deciding 
whether  to  put  the  giant  transport  ahead  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  and  the  associated  effort 
to  give  the  Negro  full  equality." 

In  the  face  of  this  background.  White 
House  press  secretary  George  Christian  found 
It  possible  to  tell  a  nationwide  radio  audience 
this  year  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  "a  ver^  candid 
man."  who  Is  "rather  open  in  his  discussions 
with  the  press  and  with  the  public." 

When  the  prime  minister  of  Singapore,  Lee 
Kuan  Yew,  announced  In  the  summer  of 
1965  that  a  CIA  agent  had  offered  him  a  S3.3 
million  bribe  five  years  before,  the  State 
Department  automatically  Issued  a  itiff  de- 
nial. Unfortunately,  Lee  produced  proof— a 
letter  of  apology  signed  by  none  other  than 
Dean  Rusk.  Understandably  embarrassed,  the 
Department  admitted  that  Lee  was  right  and 
explained  that  its  spokesman  had  been  un- 
aware of  the  facts.  It  did  not  explain  why 
Rusk  allowed  the  denial  to  be  issued 

"This  city  Is  awash  in  lies  and  deceptions  of 
many  kinds,"  Richard  H.  Rovere  viTOte  in  his 
"Letter  from  Washington"  in  The  New  Yorker 
of  March  18,  1967,  "and  the  mere  fact  that  a 
suite  Department  official  says  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  tell- 
ing the  truth  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
such  evidence  exists.  Nor  would  it  necessarily 
mean.  In  the  event  that  what  he  said  turned 
out  to  be  false,  that  the  man  was  himself  a 
liar.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
truth  has  been  kept  from  or  misrepresented 
to  high  Government  officials  by  other  high 
Goverimient  officials.  In  1960.  the  U-2  affair. 
and  in  1961.  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  a  number 
of  respected  spokesmen  were  caught  in  lies 
that  were  the  product  not  of  their  own  men- 
dacity but  of  their  having  been  deliberately 
misinformed  or  left  uninformed."  If  high 
Goverrunent  officials  can't  count  on  the  can- 
dor of  their  colleagues,  what  chance  do  the 
press  and  the  public  have? 

The  press,  of  course.  Is  not  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  official  statements  (although  we 
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must  confess  that  all  too  often  it  behaves  as 
If  It  were).  In  virtually  every  Instance  cited 
in  this  article,  reporters  eventually  ascer- 
tained the  facts,  and  they  were  published.  As 
a  rule,  however,  publication  came  long  after 
the  facts  had  lost  their  urgency— and  after 
Government  decisions  had  been  made  with- 
out the  benefit  of  informed  public  discussion. 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the 
Credibility  Gap.  Another  peril  lies  in  the  per- 
sistent undermining  of  confidence  in  the  es- 
tablished institutions  of  political  life.  As 
much  as  the  Vietnam  war  or  any  other  spe- 
cific aspect  of  U.S.  policy,  the  Credibility  Gap 
accounts  for  spreading  disaffection  and 
alienation  among  thoughtful  citizens.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  indication  that  the  nation's 
leaders  are  aware  of  these  dangers  or  ready  to 
cope  with  them. 

J  R.  Wiggins,  the  editor  of  The  Washington 
Post,  has  observed  that  "a  government  that 
too  readily  rationalizes  its  right  to  he  in  a 
crisis  will  never  lack  for  either  lies  or  crises." 
Both  lies  and  crises  are  in  plentiful  supply  in 
Washington  today. 


HOW  SECURE  IS  YOUR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1967.  my  colleague,  Mr.  Mills, 
placed  in  the  Congression-al  Record, 
pages  27026-27029.  an  article  api^earing 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest, entitled  "How  Secure  Is  Your  Social 
Security?"  He  then  placed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under 
Secretary-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  rebuttal  to  this  article. 

Mr,  Mills  stated  in  reference  to  the 
Reader's  Digest  article: 

I  have  read  the  article  very  carefully  and 
find  that  it  contains  a  number  of  half- 
truths  that  lead  to  misleading  conclusions. 

I,  too,  have  read  the  article  very  care- 
fully and  although  it  reaches  some  con- 
clusions with  which  I  disagree  I  find 
that  it  has  raised  some  important  points 
and  challenges  some  half-truths  and 
misleading  conclusions  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  many  decades.  It  essen- 
tially calls  upon  the  public  to  put  on  its 
own  thinking  cap  and  examine  into  the 
matter  itself,  I  find  few  "half-truths  or 
misleading  conclusions"  and  those  that 
occur  do  not  detract  from  the  basic 
points  of  the  article.  The  conclusions  in 
the  article  I  disagree  with  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  me.  or  others,  forthrightly  so 
the  dialogue  can  be  moved  forward. 

I  find  the  scholarship  in  Mr.  Steven- 
son's article  sound  and  his  syllogisms 
generally  stated  fairly,  if  somewhat  too 
vehemently  on  one  or  two  occasions.  But 
sometimes  vehemence  of  expression  is 
helpful  in  putting  people  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  ask  questions  that  need  ask- 
ing and  to  seek  for  honest  answei-s  to 
these  questions. 

I  have  also  carefully  examined  Mr. 
Cohen's  rebuttal.  I  find  it  seeks  to  build 
upon  the  half-truths  and  misleading 
conclusions  the  Social  Security  Admin- 


istration has  been  promulgating  for  some 
time.  I  find  that  it  does  not  forthrightly 
state  what  the  basic  differences  of  opin- 
ion are  between  the  defenders  of  the 
social  security  system  and  its  present- 
day  critics  so  that  the  public  can  imder- 
stand  the  dialog  and  reach  some  con- 
clusions of  its  own. 

I  believe  the  social  security  system  is 
in  serious  trouble,  primarily  because  its 
promoters  will  not  listen  to  honest  crit- 
icism and  reply  to  it  forthrightly.  I  think 
the  system  can  be  and  must  be  saved. 
But  I  beheve  if  we  continue  much  fur- 
ther along  the  path  we  are  pursuing  by 
accusing  anyone  who  dares  raise  these 
questions  of  perfonning  "a  great  dis- 
service to  the  millions  of  social  security 
beneficiaries  and  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  counting  on  social  security  bene- 
fits in  the  future,"  the  system  will  be 
destroyed. 

I  recall  a  study  I  prepared  several 
years  ago  which  I  entitled  "Politics  Can 
Destroy  Social  Security,"  see  Concres- 
sioN.^L  Record,  volume  107.  part  3.  page 
3292,  also  see  Congression.\l  Record, 
March  7,  1967,  pages  5728-5731.  I  regard 
Mr.  Cohen's  rebuttal  as  the  kind  of  poli- 
tics I  had  in  mind  in  this  article. 

However,  let  me  state  that  I  am  pleased 
with  Mr.  Mills'  actions  in  putting  both 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  and  Mr.  Co- 
hen's rebuttal  in  the  Record,  even  though 
I  disagree  with  my  colleague  Mr. 
Mills'  introductory  remarks.  This 
should  help  to  move  the  dialog  for- 
ward if  those  who  read  the  article  and 
the  rebuttal  will  cut  through  the  rhet- 
oric to  get  to  the  meat  of  the  points 
raised. 

Let  me  point  out,  on  the  same  day 
these  materials  were  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  Mr.  Mills,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  scholarly  editorial  from  Business 
Week — Congressional  Record.  Septem- 
ber 27.  1967.  pages  27002-27004— which 
raised  one  of  the  basic  points  raised  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  article;  namely, 
whether  the  social  security  system  was 
being  moved  from  one  of  social  in- 
surance to  one  of  welfare.  Notably,  Mr. 
Cohen  in  his  rebuttal  does  not  refer  to 
these  observations  or  discuss  the  points 
raised  but  he  needs  to  do  so. 

I  .agree  with  Mr.  Mills'  obsei-vations 
that  the  bUl  we  passed  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  which  passed 
the  House,  did  "strengthen  both  the 
wage  related  and  contributory  features 
of  the  program."  But  I  think  Mr.  Mills 
would  agree  that  the  program  needed 
strengthening  in  this  respect  because 
there  has  been  an  erosion  in  this  area 
and  even  with  this  strengthening  the 
erosion  is  still  great.  I  think  Mr.  Mills 
would  also  agree  that  in  other  revisions 
in  this  same  bill  we  moved  in  a  serious 
manner  away  from  wage  related  and  con- 
tributory features.  Medicare  benefits,  for 
example,  are  completely  unrelated  to 
wages  or  contributions.  Freezing  in  peo- 
ple over  age  72,  and  reducing  retirement 
ages,  liberalizing  the  work  prohibition 
clause — which  I  supported  for  other  rea- 
sons which  I  felt  overbalanced  the  wage 
relation  aspect — certainly  weakened  this 
relationship  as  have  many  other  amend- 
ments in  the  present  bill  and  in  prior 
revisions. 


In  other  words,  the  concern  lest  social- 
Insurance  become  welfare  is  serious,  a 
concern  which  all  of  us  on  Ways  and 
Means    who    have    studied    the    system 
share.  It  does  no  good  for  us  to  pass  off 
outside  criticism  on  this  score  as  being 
half-truths  and  drawing  erroneous  con- 
clusions. Indeed,  we  need  a  great  deal 
more  examination  into  this  matter  than 
we  have   undertaken   in  the  past.  Mr. 
Cohen  in  his  ad  hominem  defense  of  the 
system    refers   to    the   various    advisory 
councils  which  have  given  Social  Secu- 
rity   an   upcheck.   These   councils    were 
compo.-^ed  of  fine  and  distinguished  men. 
but  notablv  the  written  reports  of  these 
councils  show  that  they  have  not  done 
their  homework  in  examining  into  this 
aspect  of  the  matter— or  into  other  basic 
aspects  to  which  I  will  refer.  Further- 
more, these  councils  have  not  been  se- 
lected in  a  manner  designed  to  get  a  di- 
verse  and   impartial   panel.  Indeed  the 
panels  chaired  by  the  Director  of  Social 
Security  have  been  selected  because  they 
were  partisans  of  a  particular  point  of 
view  about  the  social  security  system  and 
its  development.  To  say  they  were  par- 
tisan is  not  to  detract  from  their  knowl- 
edge or  their  integrity.  It  is  to  say  that 
these  panels  were  not  well  balanced  or 
designed  to  attract  and  examine  criti- 
cism, constructive  or  otherwise. 

Indeed  we  do  need  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee of  top  experts  to  study  our  social 
•security  system  who  have  diverse  views 
on  the  issues  involved,  as  the  Readers 
Digest  article  advocates.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  criticize  in  the  past  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  councils  have  been 
selected  and  the  maiiner  in  which  they 
have  made  their  reports  and  studies  on 
which  the  reports  are  based. 

See    CoNGRESsioN.^L    Record,    volume 
109,      part      7.      page     9246,      entitled 
•Social  Security  Ad\-isor>'  Council  Win- 
dow Dressing.-   also  insert  of  Septem- 
ber 17    1963,  volume  109,  part  13.  pages 
17309-17313,    in    which   I    develop    the 
ix)int    at    some   length    and   insert    an 
exchange    of    correspondence    betw^n 
Robert  M.   Ball,   Commissioner   of  bo- 
cial  Security,  on  the  point  of  t  he  Ad- 
visorv  Council  not  being  represenUtive 
of  a  broad  and  unbiased  point  of  view. 
Because  Mr.  Cohen  leans  so  heavilj'  in 
his  rebuttal  on  the  findings  of  the  Ad- 
visorj'  Council.  I  shall  insert  these  two 
items  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  Reader's  Digest  article  points  up 
another  serious  question:  How  far  can 
the  payroll  tax  be  increased  before  it 
reaches  the  point  of  diminishing  returns? 
Is  it  10  percent  of  payroll  cr  what?  What 
are  the  economic  and  social  problems  in- 
volved in  increasing  the  rate  and  the 
base  of  the  pavroll  tax— the  most  regres- 
sive Federal  tax  we  have?  Many  scholars 
are  now  seriously  concerned  about  this 
matter.  Notably,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  turned  down  my  request  for 
an  objective  study  and  or  even  an  ap- 
pearance by  economists  to  set  forth  the 
issues  involved  in  this  serious  matter. 
The  most  we  received  this  year  was  a 
cursory     report     that     the     President's 
Council    of    Economic    Advisers    "had 
studied  the  matter  "  and  they  said  there 
was    no    problem.    The    various    Social 
Security    Advisory    Councils    have    not 
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studied  this  matter.  Notably  Mr.  Cohen 
ignores  this  issue  too  in  his  rebuttal. 

In  my  supplemental  views  accompany- 
ii>g  HR  12080 — Congressional  Record, 
September  27.  1967,  pagec  27002-27004 
— I  pointed  out  the  need  to  relate  social 
security  retirement  system  to  the  other 
two  basic  systems  which  in  conjunction 
with  social  security  provide  for  the  total 
retirement  of  our  people.  I  raised  the 
question  in  these  supplemental  views  of 
whether  we  should  not  be  relying  more 
heavily  on  funded  programs  rather  than 
pay-as-you-go  systems  such  as  social 
security.  The  various  Social  Security  Ad- 
visory Councils  hardly  touch  upon  this 
most  serious  issue.  Mr  Cohen  touches  it 
briefly  by  pointing  out  that  since  social 
security,  private  pension  plans  have 
grown  remarkably.  He  fails  to  point  out 
that  the  real  growth  occurred  since  1944. 
when  Congress  finally  revised  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  laws  so  that  corporate  pen- 
sion plans  could  qualify  for  tax  deduc- 
tions in  a  practical  way.  He  does  not  point 
out  that  private  pension  plans  have  just 
recently  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
grow  even  more  since  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  tax  treatment  of  corporate 
pension  plans  to  the  self-employed  and 
their  employees.  This  extension,  it  should 
be  noted,  the  administration  fought  bit- 
terly. And  he  does  not  discuss  how  in- 
creasing the  social  security  tax  rate  and 
base  will  affect  this  healthy  growth.  Yet 
these  are  further  points  that  the  Read- 
er's Digest  article  seeks  to  raise. 

Mr.  Cohen's  rebuttal  misses  another 
basic  point  made  by  the  Reader's  Digest 
article;  namely,  the  amount  of  benefits 
young  persons  in  their  twenties  can  get 
from  a  funded  pension  plan  vis-a-vis  a 
pay-as-you-go  social  security  plan.  'What 
rebuttal  there  is  uses  half-truths.  The 
half-truths  are  hidden  in  the  words 
"they  will  pay."  "they  pay."  "their  con- 
tributions" in  referring  to  what  young 
persons  will  pay  for  their  private  pen- 
sion plan  benefits.  The  employee  pays  at 
most  only  half.  Most  qualified  pension 
plans  call  for  the  employer  paying  at 
least  half  of  the  payment — indeed  many 
pension  plans  require  no  employee  con- 
tribution. The  employer  pays  it  all.  In 
considering  what  a  pension  gets  in  the 
way  of  benefits,  the  total  payments  to 
the  plan  must  be  computed,  not  just 
what  the  employee  pays.  In  social  secu- 
rity, the  employer's  payment  which  Is 
equal  to  the  employee's,  of  course,  is 
added  to  compute  the  benefit.  So  it  should 
be.  ana  is.  with  private  plans. 

The  data  in  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
which  points  to  the  increased  benefits  a 
person  can  get  from  a  private  pension 
plan — because  it  must  be  fimded — is  ac- 
curate. The  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Cohen  is 
inaccurate. 

This  leads  to  the  key  point  at  differ- 
ence in  the  dialog  over  the  soundness 
of  the  social  security  system.  The  social 
security  system  Is  not  an  insurance  sys- 
tem. It  Is  a  social- insurance  system.  The 
words  chosen  by  the  promoters  of  the 
social  security  system  to  describe  a  sys- 
tem which  Is  based  upon  entirely  dif- 
ferent assumptions  than  private  insur- 
ance creates  the  basic  confusion  in  the 
public's  mind  about  what  the  system  Is 
and  what  It  is  not.  It  is  this  confusion 


which  brings  about  erroneous  criticism 
of  the  system,  the  erroneous  criticism 
which  Mr.  Cohen  and  his  group  delight 
in  exposing.  Some  of  this  misinformed 
criticism  is  contained  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  article. 

Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Mills  are  emi- 
nently correct  when  they  say  with  em- 
phasis that  "the  program  is  actuarially 
and  financially  sound."  'What  they  do 
not  say.  however,  is  that  this  depends 
upon  accepting  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  actuarial  and  financial  cal- 
culations of  a  social-insurance  system, 
not  an  insm-ance  system,  are  made.  The 
points  at  issue  are  the  validity  of  and 
the  nature  of  the  assumptions.  These 
assumptions  are  entirely  different  from 
the  assumptions  upon  which  insurance, 
not  social-insurance,  are  based.  To  be 
actuarially  and  fiscally  sound,  private 
pension  plans  meet  entirely  different  as- 
sumptions. For  example,  they  must  have 
and  do  have  $90  billion  in  their  trust  or 
reserve  funds.  If  social  security  were 
based  upon  these  same  assumptions,  the 
social  security  trust  fund  would  have  to 
have  $350  billion  in  it,  not  the  $23  billion 
that  is  in  it.  The  civil  sei-vice  retire- 
ment system  is  based  upon  the  same 
assumptions  as  private  retirement  pro- 
grams. It  has  $19  billion  in  its  trust 
funds — and  these  funds  are  critically  low. 
So  the  critics  of  the  social  security  are 
correct  in  saying  that  the  system  is  ac- 
tuarially and  financially  unsound  ap- 
plying the  standards  of  private  insur- 
ance. 

To  state  it  another  way.  If  social  secu- 
rity were  to  be  frozen  as  of  this  date — 
taking  in  no  new  entrants,  but  allowing 
all  those  who  are  already  paying  in  to 
pay  in  until  they  reach  65  and  quaUfy 
for  their  benefits,  and  then  it  were  to  pay 
out  all  who  are  now  receiving,  and  all 
those  who  will  qualify  for  benefits— the 
fund  would  be  short  $350  billion. 

■Why  is  there  this  difference?  Mr. 
Cohen  states  it,  but  obliquely,  not  forth- 
rightly,  so  people  can  grasp  its  real 
meaning: 

The  article  attempte  to  show  that  social 
security  Is  unsound  by  referring  to  "un- 
funded outstanding  obligations"  of  $350  bil- 
lion and  stating  that  under  the  Administra- 
tion bin  this  amount  will  rise  to  $417  billion 
(pp  79-80).  The  $350  billion  referred  to  is 
the  amount  that  would  be  needed— if  social 
security  were  a  private,  voluntary  Insurance 
program — to  pay  off  all  obligations  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  no  new  en- 
trants Into  the  system.  The  Idea  of  there 
being  a  huge  unfunded  liability  in  the  social 
security  system  is  wholly  meaningless  and 
irrelevant  for  any  practical  purposes.  There 
is  no  need  In  a  Government  program  such  as 
social  security  for  funding  on  the  basis  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article.  It  would  not  only  be 
unnecessary  but  also  unwise  to  build  up  such 
a  huge  accumulation  of  social  security  funds. 
No  life  Insurance  expert  nor  social  security 
expert,  nor  business  nor  labor  organization, 
and  no  Advisory  Council  or  Committee  of 
the  Congress  has  ever  recommended  such 
funding. 

Mr.  Cohen  seeks  to  throw  the  inquirer 
off  the  track  by  pointing  out  the  unde- 
sirability  of  having  a  large  trust  fund  in 
social  security.  It  Is  not  undesirable  as 
far  as  the  security  of  a  retirement  system 
is  concerned.  I  can  assure  you.  It  is  un- 
desirable because  of  the  effect  this  would 


have  on  the  economy.  It  would  be  partic- 
ularly undesirable  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  have  control  over  the  in- 
vesting of  these  huge  sums.  Indeed,  it  is 
for  this  very  reason.  I  argue,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  social-insurance  program  run  by 
the  Government  it  should  be  a  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  not  a  funded  system.  But 
one  reason  for  not  relying  too  heavily  on 
a  social-insurance  system  and  relying 
more  heavily  on  private  pensions  and 
savings  programs  is  that  they  can  be 
funded  and  bring  in  desirable  economic 
and  social  benefits  concomitantly.  This 
is  what  I  was  seeking  to  discuss  in  my 
supplemental  views  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1967. 

The  social  security  system  depends  for 
its  fiscal  soundness  upon  the  payments 
of  future  entrants  to  pay  the  benefits  to 
the  present  beneficiaries.  As  long  as  wage 
scales  rise,  and  as  long  as  Congress  in- 
creases the  wage  base  upon  which  social 
security  payroll  tax  is  based,  and  as  long 
as  the  population  continues  to  increase, 
and  as  long  as  the  system  is  compulsory, 
then  the  social  security  system  is  actu- 
arially and  fiscally  sound.  These  are  the 
assumptions  o'  a  social-insurance  system. 
These  assumptions,  as  anyone  can  see, 
include  political  premises.  Perhaps  these 
political  premises  and  the  demographic 
premises  are  sound,  but  let  us  discuss 
these   premises  not   try  to  shout  down 
those  who  raise  questions  about  them.  If, 
indeed,  young  people  are  the  ones  who 
pay  for  those  who  preceded  them  and 
came  into  the  system  with  little  or  no 
payment  on  their  part,  then  it  becomes 
quite  obvious  why  a  young  person  could 
get    more    from    paying    in    the    same 
amount  for  himself  into  a  private  funded 
program.  The  rebuttal  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  which  Mr.  Cohen 
does  not  clearly  set  out,  is  that  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  future  will  increase  the 
benefits  for  these  young  people.  The  an- 
ticipatory future  increases  in  the  pay-as- 
you-go  system  are  less  than  what  they 
can  bargain  for  now.  And  as  young  peo- 
ple dominate  the  voting— and  one-half 
of  our  population  today  is  under  age  26— 
how  long  will  they  keep  such  a  system? 

This  Is  where  the  points  made  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  about  the  lack  of 
contractual  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  benefits  come 
in.  These  are  sound  points.  Again  I  find 
that  Mr.  Cohen's  rebuttal  avoids  the  is- 
sue and  seeks  to  obfuscate  It.  Social -in- 
surance benefits  are  gratuities,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held,  not  contractual  rights 
Congress  can  take  away  the  payments  if 
it  chooses.  It  must  take  the  payments 
away  from  all  citizens  who  have  qualified 
equally,  but  it  can  take  them  away.  Note 
the  choice  of  words  I  use— "citizens  who 
have  qualified."  The  words  used  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  are  usu- 
ally "benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
and  these  words  are  in  error. 

To  illustrate  the  point  further.  Civil 
service  retirement  benefits  are  based  on 
contracts.  The  Government  cannot  take 
these  aw^ay.  These  payments  can  be  en- 
forced in  the  Federal  courts.  Social  secu- 
rity payments  are  not  based  on  contracts, 
they  cannot  be  enforced  in  court  except 
on  an  equal  treatment  basis. 

On  this  basis,  the  Internal  Revenue 
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qervice  held  that  the  payment^  made  to 
nSSe  qualified  under  social  security 
^Se  not  taxable  income,  they  were  no 
earned  rights,  contractual  rights,  but 
gratuities  and  under  the  Federal  income 
tax  laws  gratuities  have  not  been  taxed 
and  are  not  taxed.  . 

From  a  practical  political  standpoint 
the  90th  Congress  is  not  going  to  take 
a"^y  social  security  benefits-nor  any 
congress  in  the  next  10  years.  Bu    what 
about  Congresses  elected  by  people  who 
do  not  pay  in  $1  and  get  out  $20  as  those 
who  have  received  social  security  did.  or 
pav  in  $1  and  get  out  $10.  as  those  pres- 
entlv   receiving   payments   did,   but   oy 
neople  who  are  required  to  make  up  some 
of  this  difference?  And  who,  if  they  paid 
in— with  their  employers— an  amount  of 
money  equivalent  to  their  social  secu- 
ritv  tax  to  a  funded  program  would  get 
out  twice  or  thrice  as  much  in  benefits 
and  be  able  to  enforce  their  right  to 
benefits  in  the  courts?  I  am  not  so  cer- 
tain Nor  am  I  so  certain,  as  Mr.  Cohen 
seems  to  be.  that  future  Congresses  will 
merely  increase  the  benefits  these  young 
people  are  to  receive— because  increas- 
ing these  benefits,  if  the  system,  on  its 
own  as.sumptions.  is  to  remain  actuari- 
ally and  fiscally  sound- will  require  fur- 
ther  increasing   the   base    upon   which 
<;ocial  security  tax  is  levied  and  proba- 
bly further  increasing  the  rate  as  well. 
The  half-truths  of  Mr.  Cohen  and  the 
Social  Security  administrators,  and,  yes, 
the  advisory  councils,  are  basically  hid- 
den in  the  semantics  they  have  carefully 
employed  over  the  years  to  make  the 
term  "social-insurance"  appear  to  be  in- 
surance. They  use  all  the  words  devel- 
oped in  the  insurance  field  with  which 
the  public  is  familiar,  "premiums."  "ben- 
efits entitlements."  "actuarially."  and  so 
forth  knowing  that  these  terms  if  they 
have  meaning  in  social-insurance  have 
different  meanings  when  used  in  private 
insurance.  Social-insurance  is  not  insur- 
ance. It  is  a  totally  different  concept  and 
it  has  totally  different  assumptions  ly- 
ing behind  its  soundness.  People  have 
been  taught  to  believe  they  have  paid 
into   a   system,   that   they   have   saved, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  benefits.  This  is 
untrue.  Yet  they  believe  it  because  this 
has  been  the  propaganda  that  the  Read- 
er's Digest  article  has  dared  to  contest. 
As  citizens  they  can  qualify   for  social 
security  benefits  established  by  law  and 
the  law  if  changed  can  only  be  changed 
to  relate  to  all  citizens  equally.  But  the 
law  can  be  changed— at  least  in  theory, 
if  not  from  a  practical  political  stand- 
point—to pay  all  citizens  equally,  a  zero 
amount. 

There  is  much  more  than  can  and 
should  be  said  about  Mr,  Cohen's  rebut- 
tal and  about  the  Reader's  Digest  article, 
I  have  tried  to  say  just  enough  hope- 
fully to  keep  the  public  dialog  which 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  has  started 
going. 

I  note  that  on  September  28.  1967.  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  bulletin. 
No.  63.  "To  Administrative.  Supervisory 
and  Technical  Employees"  prints  Ma-. 
Mills'  introductory  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  Mr.  Cohen's  rebuttal.  "What  Mr. 
Cohen  Is  rebutting— the  Reader's  Digest 
article— Is  noticeable  by  its  absence.  The 


taimess  exhibited  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
MILLS],  in  printing  both  documents  so 
the  reader  had  some  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising his  own  judgment  Is  noticeable 
by  its  absence. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  doubt  u 
this  surrebuttal  which  I  have  prepared 
will  be  sent  to  the  "Administrative,  Su- 
pervisorv  and  Technical  Employees,  or 
the  Social  Security  Administration  In 
bulletin  No.  64.  but  even  so  the  dialog  is 
not  going  to  be  stopped.  Time  is  catching 
up  with  us.  Let  us  hope  that  poUtics  does 
not  destroy  social  security. 

Following  are  remarks  I  made  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  volume  109.  part 
7  page  9246,  and  in  volume  109.  part  13, 
n'ages  17309-17312.  concerning  the  lack 
of  breadth  and  objectivity  of  the  Social 
Security  Ad\'isory  Councils: 
I  From  the  Congressional  Record,  May  23. 
'  1963) 

Social  SECOTrrT  Advisory  Council  Window 

DRESSING 

(Mr.  Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr,  Morse) 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
ItthL  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.)  ^„„  „„ 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  news  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  17  which  should  be 
of  great  Interest  to  every  single  Member  of 
Congress.  This  news  story  was  headlined 
"Wider  Benefits  Due  in  Social  Security. 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  from  this  news 
story  which  originated  from  Yonkers.  N.y. 

""An^  expansion  of  social  security  taxes  and 
benefits  will  be  drafted  by  an  AcUisory 
Council  to  be  appointed  in  the  next  10  days 
by  the  secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 

^'"Comniissioner  Robert  M.  Ball,  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  disclosed  the 
plan  here  today."  ^.j^  hr 

These  and  other  remarks  were  made  by 
commissioner  Ball  before  150  social  security 
emplovees  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The'councU   to  which   the   Commissioner 
was  referring  is  called  for  in  present  social 
securltv  law.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health"  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  appoint 
before   the   end   of   this   calendar   year   "an 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Financ- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  status  of 
the  Federal  old-age  and  sur\-ivors  insurance 
trust  fund  and  of  the  Federal  disability  In- 
surance trust  fund  in  relation  to  the  long- 
term  commitments  of  the  old-age  survivors 
and  disability  insurance  program." 
•  The  law  further  specifies  that  the  Advisory 
Council  to  be  appointed  this  year  shall  "m 
addition  to  the  other  findings   and  recom- 
mendations It  is  required   to  make,  incmde 
in  its  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  extensions  of  the  cover- 
aee  of  the  old-age  survivors  and  disability 
insurance  program,  the  adequacy  of  benefits 
under  the  program,  and  aU  other  aspects  of 
the  program."  .    .    . 

This  Council  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 
It  must  complete  its  deliberations  by  the  end 
of  1964.  and  make  Us  report  and  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  by  January  1965.  The 
Chairman  of  this  Council  Is  tbe  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security.  This  Is  also  speci- 
fied m  the  law. 

Now  this  Is  whv  I  believe  this  news  story 
is  of  such  great  significance.  It  says  that  the 
Commissioner  disclosed  the  plan— for  what 
this  Advisory  Council-not  yet  appomted-- 
wlU  draft  In  Its  report  to  us  by  January 
1965  And  m  this  meeting  of  social  security 
emplovees.  the  Comnilssioner  told  them  the 
Council  will  draft  an  expansion  of  taxes  and 
benefits  I'm  wondering  what  other  social 
security  changes  the  Commissioner  and  his 


staff    have    already    decided    this    Advisory 
Council    wUl    draft    In    Its    report    to    the 

'^  W^eTl  helped  to  develop  this  particular 
amendment  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council's  purview  back  In  1960    I  had 
fullv    expected    that   this    Advisory   Coxmcll 
would  be  composed  of  people  each  of  whom 
would    be    permitted    to    make    up    his    own 
mind,  independently,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence presented.  However,  the  Commissioner 
is  here  telling  us  in  May   1963  one  of  tiie 
things   that   this   Council   will   report  to   us 
some  18  months  hence.  He  is  in  effect  saying 
that  this  Advisory  Council,  advisory  not  to 
the  Commissioner,  advisory  not  to  the  bee - 
retary   of   Health,    EducaUon.   and   ^el^.a^ 
but  advisory  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— this  Council  is  in  fact  a  rubberstamp 

advisory  council.  

In  the  light  of  this,  how  can  any  trust 
at  all  be  put  on  the  report  that  this  Advisory 
council  win  submit  to  us  when  the  Commis- 
sioner is  already  telling  Social  Security  em- 
plovees what  this  council  will  report,  When 
thii  council  is  appointed,  I  Intend  to  write 
each  person  appointed  to  It  and  send  h.m  a 
copv  of  this  news  clipping,  and  of  my  re- 
marks, so  that  each  will  tinderstand  exactly 
what  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security— 
the  Chairman  of  this  Advisory  Council— ex- 
pects from  him.  ,  ^_,„ 
Make  no    mistake  about  this   news   storj 
and  Its  accuracy.  A  check  with  the  Commis- 
sloners   office   reveals   that   he  ^'^s   ''eported 
accurately  In   the  remarks  he   made  before 
this  group  of  150  Social  Security  employees^ 
Perhaps  the  Commissioner  has  rendered  a 
great  service  to  all  Members  of  Congress  by 
revealing  that  this  Advisory  Council  is  really 
"window   dressing"  for  things  sonie  of  the 
Social  Security  staff  want  put  into  law. 

I  might  add  that  this  Is  not  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  the  present  Commissioner 
plaved  an  important  part  in  setung  up  aJi 
advisory  panel  to  circumvent  an  explicit  di- 
rective "from  congress.  ^^l^^^^^^^^-^J^^  ^V 
tinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia^  Mr. 
ROBERT  BTRD.  as  Chairman  of  a  Senate  appro- 
priations subcommittee  straightened  out 
that  situation. 

The  social  security  law  calls  for  an  Ad- 
vlsorv  Council  of  12  persons  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  social  Security.  Employers  arid 
emplovees  shall  be  equally  represented^  plus 
representation  from  self-employed  and  the 

^""l^'would  like  to  know  how  this  Advisory 
council  is  being  selected?  Has  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  written  to 
organized  labor  for  suggestions?  Has  he 
wTltten  to  the  large  employer  organizations 
for  names  of  businessmen  who  would  reflect 
the  thinking  of  the  business  community^ 
This  is  the  procedure  followed  for  many 
years  bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  selecting 
people  for  the  Federal  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Emplovment  Security.  „,„t.„rt 

Are  "we  going  to  have  a  hand-picked 
council  of  safe  people?  Perhaps  one  from 
Cleveland?  And  some  others  who  almost 
perennially  have  served  on  Social  Security 
Advisory  c3ouncils? 

The  Commissioner,  in  his  remarks,  has  cast 
a  deep  dark  shadow  on  anything  this 
Councll-not  yet  appointed— will  send  up  to 
us  m  1965,  when  he.  as  its  Chairman,  adnilts 
there  Is  a  plan  of  what  the  Council  will 
report.  If  the  report  Is  already  written,  we 
might  as  well  have  It  now. 
"(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17.  1963] 
'Wider  Benefits  Due  in  Social  Security 
•Yonkers,  May  16,— An  expansion  of  social 
security  taxes  and  benefits  will  be  djajted 
bv  an  advisory  council  to  be  appointed  In 
the  next  10  days  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

••Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball,  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  discussed  the 
plan  here  today. 
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"Speaking  to  150  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
executives  of  the  department  at  the  West- 
chester Town  House,  he  predicted  that  a 
hospital  Insurance  program  would  be  added 
to  social  security  by  Congress  this  year,  or 
next  year  at  the  latest. 

"He  said  that  the  hospital  Insurance  would 
Include  nursing  home  care,  but  no  payments 
to  physicians. 

•Mr.  Ball  said  that  the  council  would  con- 
sider increasing  the  social  security  base,  re- 
vising disability  payments  to  cover  short- 
term  disability,  and  gearing  beneflta  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  dollar  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement and  after." 

[F^om     the     Congressional    Recopd,    Sept., 

17,  1963] 

The  Ethics  of  the  New  Frontier 

The  Speak.fr  pro  tempore  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
Bourl  [Ut.  Curtis  1  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  CtJBTis  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  I 
called  the  attention  of  may  colleagues  to  a 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  about  what  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
Financing  will  report  to  the  Congress — Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  109,  pt  7.  p.  9246. 
This  Wis  significant  then,  because  that 
Council  had  not  even  been  appointed,  and 
It  U  not  to  report  to  the  Congress  until 
January  1965. 

Pour  days  after  I  made  my  remarks  here  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  which  I  wlU  now  read  for  the 
Record: 

"Mat  27,  1963. 
"Hon,  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
'•House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington.  DC. 

"Dear  Mb.  Curtis:  I  have  read  the  remarks 
you  Inserted  In  the  Congression.al  Record 
for  May  23  reflecting  on  the  Independence  of 
the  members  of  the  next  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security. 

"Your  reaction  was  evidently  prompted  by 
a  newspaper  report  referring  to  a  talk  I  made 
In  Yonkers.  N.Y.,  to  a  group  of  social-secu- 
rity district  office  managers.  If  you  had 
checked  with  me  about  this  brief  newspaper 
report  before  making  the  Insertion  In  the 
Record,  I  would  have  told  you  then,  as  I  tell 
you  now.  that  It  was  Inaccurate.  I  did  not 
say  that  an  expansion  of  social  security  taxes 
and  benefits  will  be  drafted  by  the  Advisory 
Council. 

"What  I  did  say,  and  what  may  have 
prompted  the  newspaper  report  to  mention 
an  expansion  of  social-security  taxes,  was  to 
remind  the  district  managers  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  of  tax  rates  now  in  the  law  will 
result  in  increased  tax  payments  over  the 
next  5  years.  I  did  not  say  that  the  Council 
would  or  would  not  recommend  further  In- 
creases over  those  now  scheduled. 

"I  also  pointed  out  to  the  managers  that 
since  the  statute  calls  for  the  Council  to 
examine  not  only  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram but  also  extension  of  coverage,  the 
adequacy  of  benefits,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
the  program,  the  Council  Is  verj'  likely  to 
take  up  all  of  the  Issues  In  social  security 
that  are  currently  in  the  air.  I  mentioned 
some  of  the  Issues.  I  did  not  Indicate  In 
any  way,  however,  that  the  Council  will  or 
will  not  take  up  any  particular  issue  or  will 
or  will  not  come  to  any  particular  conclu- 
sion. 

"I  do  not  know  who  told  you  that  my 
of&ce  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  news- 
paper story  but  the  story  Is  not  accurate 
and,  moreover,  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
anyone  from  my  office  said  anything  to  give 
anyone   a   contrary    Impression. 

"I  am  sure  that  your  sense  of  fairness  will 
lead  you  to  want  to  correct  the  mistaken 
Impression    which    has    been    created    and 


which.  If  allowed  to  persist,  could  damage 
the  ability  of  the  Council  to  carry  out  Its 
important  assignment. 

"As  you  know,  the  membership  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  has  not  yet  been  announced 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  persons  being 
considered  are  persons  of  Independence, 
ablUty,  and  Integrity  and  that  they  are  not 
the  sort  to  be  a  "rubberstamp"  for  anyone. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Robert  M.  Ball, 

"CommissioneT." 

Following  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  further  Inquiry  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  New  York  Times  news  story 
even  though  at  the  time  I  made  my  remarks 
a  check  had  been  made  with  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  and  It  was  stated  that  he  was 
accurately  reported.  I  also  am  Informed  that 
staff  of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
in  a  position  to  know,  accept  that  news  story 
as  reliable  and  accurate. 

Mr.  Robert  Garst,  the  assistant  managing 
editor,  wrote  that  the  Times  had  received  no 
complaints  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  story. 
However,  he  rechecked  the  accuracy  of  It 
with  the  news  reporter  and  was  assvired  the 
facts   as   printed   were   accurate. 

Now  to  the  meat  of  the  matter. 

When  I  made  my  observations  originally  in 
May,  I  asked  some  questions  about  this  yet- 
to-be  appointed  Council  on  Social  Security 
Financing.  I  asked  how  this  Council  Is  being 
selected?  Has  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
c.i.tlon,  and  Welfare  written  to  the  AFL-CIO 
or  to  Independent  labor  unions  for  sugges- 
tions? Has  he  written  to  the  large  employer 
organizations  for  names  of  businessmen  who 
would  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  business 
community?  I  also  asked;  "Are  we  going  to 
have  a  handplcked  Council  of  people,  most 
of  whom  are  In  agreement  on  the  most  con- 
troversial social  security  profKJsal  before  this 
or  any  other  Congress?  Medicare?" 

The  specific  directive  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  the  Council  Is  provided  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1956.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  as  Chairman,  and 
of  twelve  other  persons  who  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  represent  employers  and  em- 
ployees In  equal  numbers,  and  self-employed 
persons  and  the  public." 

The  thinking  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  that  time — and  I  was  a  member 
and  took  a  personal  Interest  In  developing 
this  language — was  that  the  people  selected 
should  represent  specific  segments  of  our 
population — the  employers,  because  they  pay 
almost  50  percent  of  current  social  security 
taxes,  employees  because  they  pay  a  like 
Eunount,  self-employed  persons  who  are  taxed 
at  a  rate  50  percent  more  than  employees, 
and  the  public  because  they  could  take  a 
broader  view  with  respect  to  benefits  on  the 
one  hand,  the  tax  burden  on  the  other. 

This  provision  as  to  Council  members  who 
represent  these  segments  of  our  Nation  Is  all 
the  more  Important  for  the  new  Advisory 
Council  for  In  the  amendments  of  1960.  we 
directed  them  to  broaden  their  study  and 
report  on  such  Issues  as  extensions  of  cover- 
age, the  adequacy  of  benefits  and  all  other 
aspects  of  the  prog^ram. 

You  will  note  that  the  Commissioner  In 
his  letter  to  me  did  not  see  fit  to  answer  the 
basic  questions  I  raised  about  the  method  of 
selecting  people  for  this  Advisory  Council 
which  were  entirely  apart  from  the  grave  im- 
propriety of  stating  what  the  nonappointed 
Council  would  And. 

Sunday,  June  9,  the  appointments  of  the 
1963-64  Advisory  Council  were  announced  and 
the  first  meeting  was  scheduled  for  the  next 
day.  June  10. 

I  am  still  concerned  about  the  criteria 
employee  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  De- 
partment In  selecting  those  who  have  now 


been  appointed  to  this  Advisory  Council  and 
I  still  wonder  about  the  manner  In  which 
such  selection  was  made. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  from  the  detailed 
check  I  have  made,  the  Department  made  no 
serious  effort  to  follow  the  directive  provided 
In  the  law,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  em- 
ployer and  self-employed  representatives  is 
concerned.  I  wrote  to  the  leading  national 
organizations  of  employers  to  learn  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  approached  officially 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  anil 
Welfare  to  supply  names  of  businessmen 
who  would  represent  the  employer  thinking 
on  social  security  matters.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Association  of  M.ixufacturers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  replied 
that  they  had  not  been  approached  in  any 
manner  whatsoever. 

There  are  three  men  on  this  new  Advisory 
Council  who  astensibly  serve  as  employer 
members  to  reflect  the  thinking  of  employ- 
ers across  the  country.  I  cannot  regard  that 
employer  thinking  is  represented  by  these 
men.  One  of  the  men  has  retired  from  active 
business  and  his  only  connection  with  busi- 
ness now  is  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  company  which  formerly  em- 
ployed him.  Moreover  he  recently  authored 
an  article  on  the  medicare  Issue  in  a  current 
magazine — Atlantic  Monthly,  June  1963— 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  views  on  this  very  im- 
portant issue  would  have  little.  If  any,  sup- 
port in  the  employer  commvmity. 

This  man  incidentally  will  reach  his  70th 
birthday  this  fall,  is  retired,  and  may  now 
be  a  social  security  beneficiary. 

Another  man  appointed,  ostensibly  as  an 
employer  member,  retired  from  his  company 
In  August  of  this  year  at  age  67,  He  can  then 
become    a    social    security    beneficiary. 

May  I  say  that  both  of  these  men  are  very 
fine  gentlemen  and  able,  and  are  very  famil- 
iar with  social  security.  The  only  point  I  am 
making  here  is  to  question  whether  they  are 
suited  to  represent  the  views  of  the  employer 
community  on  the  subject  of  social  security. 
I  also  wrote  to  the  leadin.s?  national  orga- 
nizations whose  members  are  characteris- 
tically self-employed  to  determine  whether 
they  had  been  approached  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Without  exception,  each  replied  that  It  had 
not  been  approached. 

The  only  person  appointed  to  this  new  Ad- 
visory Council  who  might  be  regarded  as 
self-employed— and  I  am  sure  he  Is  a  fine 
reputable  doctor— Is  the  president-elect  of 
the  National  Medical  Association.  This  orga- 
nl:?ation.  the  National  Medical  Association. 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  American 
Medical  As,<;oclatlon.  But  Is  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  this  gentleman  will  represent 
the  social  security  thinking  of  the  self- 
employed,  such  as  the  farmers — let  alone  his 
own  profession — whose  organization,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  op- 
posed medicare,  when  the  gentleman's  orga- 
nization to  which  he  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent has  recently  endorsed  medicare? 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  five  appointees 
who  represent  the  public,  we  find  four  come 
from  the  academic  field  and  one  from  a  pro- 
fessional organization  of  social  workers. 
Every  single  one  of  these  has  gone  on  public 
record  endorsing  medicare.  No  opinion  poll 
I  have  heard  of  has  shown  100  percent  sup- 
port by  the  public  for  medicare.  The  most 
recent  Gallup  poll  I  have  seen  showed  only 
44  percent  endorsed  It. 

In  consequence,  I  must  conclude  that  the 
public  cannot  be  fairly  represented  by  the 
five  Individuals  selected,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  medicare  Issue  Is  concerned. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  three  Individuals 
selected  to  represent  employees.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  In  close  communica- 
tion with  the  APL-CIO  about  these  appoint- 
ments. However,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
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APl^CIO  represents  no  more  than  some  14 
million  employees.  Certainly,  if  this  national 
^Anizatlon  and  Its  legislative  objectives 
a-°re  broadly  acceptable  to  the  working  peo- 
ni;  across  the  country,  the  membership  of 
this  organization  would  be  vastly  larger— at 
lea=t  two  or  three  times  Its  present  size.  I 
clnnot  conclude  that  the  two  select^  from 
international  organizations  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  one  from  its  staff  here  in  Washing- 
ton appropriately  represent  the  social  secu- 
ritv  views  of  the  some  50  million  employees 
currently  covered  by  social  security.  And.  of 
course,  these  three  endorse  any  kind  of 
health  and  medical  care  services  paid  for  by 
social  security. 

Thus  of  the  12  persons  appointed  to  this 
CouncU,  10  are  on  the  public  record  as  com- 
mitted to  support  social  security  medicare, 
a  measure  fraught  with  profound  implica- 
tions to  the  financial  soundness  of  our  exlst- 
me  cash  benefits  program,  and  to  our  un- 
PQualled  system  of  health  and  medical  care. 
I  want  "nothing  that  I  have  said  so  far 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  a  single 
person  appointed  to  this  Advisory  Council.  I 
am  sure  that  they  are  all  fine  people. 

However    I  conclude  that  In  Its  selection 
of  people  for  this  Council,  the  Department 
of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  has  chosen 
to  ignore   completely    the   explicit   congres- 
sional intent  in  the  amendments  of  1956  and 
has   in    effect   packed    the    Jury   for    narrow 
partisan  reasons.  It  Is  the  Department  which 
has   put    these    individuals   In   a   most    em- 
barrassing position  for  the  Council  members 
will  not  and  cannot  with  their  preconceptions 
broadly   represent  the  social  security   views 
of  the  more  than  50  million  employees  cov- 
ered by  social  security,  the  several  million 
of  self-employed,  the  millions  of  employers, 
and  the   public.  In  consequence,  the  labors 
of  this  Council  during  the  ensuing  18  months 
as  far  as  coming  forth  with  an  objective  re- 
port is  concerned  Is  foreordained  to  failure 
and  will  meet  with  public  skepticism,  even 
If  the  Commissioner  had  not  been  so  un- 
thinking  as  to  announce  some  of  the  major 
conclusions    the    Commission    would    reach 
even  before  it  was  appointed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  can  rea- 
sonablv  attach  the  significance  to  this  Coun- 
cil's forthcoming  report  and  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Congress  had  in  mind  and 
the  Nation  so  badly  needs?  ,   .    .     * 

The  failure  to  follow  congressional  intent 
is  In  my  view,  most  tragic.  During  the  next 
10  years  the  two  social  security  cash  benefits 
programs  will  face  the  severest  tests  of  finan- 
cial support.  The  first  of  this  year  an  increase 
In  the  tax  rate  went  into  effect— without  any 
increase  in  benefits.  Further  tAX  increases  are 
now  provided  in  the  present  law.  The  first 
takes  effect  in  1966  and  the  second  in  1968. 
These  Increases  are  also  necessary  like  the 
one  this  year,  merely  to  enable  the  system 
to  continue  paying  cash  benefits  already 
promised. 

Notwithstanding  this  added  financial  sup- 
port, the  board  of  trustees  announced  in  its 
most  recent  annual  report  that  both  pro- 
grams, the  old-age  and  survivors  benefits 
program  and  the  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability benefits  program,  are  out  of  actuarial 
balance.  In  fact,  the  intermediate  cost  esti- 
mate of  the  chief  actuary  of  social  security 
indicates  that  the  trust  fund  of  the  latter 
program  will  be  exhausted  by  1971.  In  con- 
sequence, the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  has  wisely  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  will  Improve  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  both  programs. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  how- 
ever, to  what  has  been  happening  In  the 
larger  of  these  two — the  old-age  and  survi- 
vors benefits  program.  In  1950,  the  trust 
fund  was  then  $13.7  billion  and  benefits  and 
other  costs  were  slightly  In  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion. Thus,  the  trust  fund  could  have  con- 
tinued benefits  for  more  than  13  years.  In 


I960  when  the  trust  fund  was  820.3  billion, 
benefits  and  other  costs  had  Increased  to 
$11  1  billion.  The  trust  fund  was  thus  equiv- 
alent to  no  more  than  1  year  and  10  months 
of  benefits.  The  most  recent  figures  I  have 
are  for  June  1963.  The  Uust  fund  amounted 
to  $18  9  billion  and  benefits  and  other  costs 
to  $14  7  billion.  In  1953  the  trust  fund  was 
approximately  the  same,  $18.7  biUlon,  but 
the  benefit  and  other  costs  were  then  only 
$3  1  billion.  Thus,  the  trust  fund  In  1963  Is 
equal  to  only  1  vear  and  4  months  of  bene- 
flts— at  the  present  level  of  costs  for  benefits 
and  administration. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  these  state- 
ments that  Congress  will  not  see  to  it  that 
financial  support  for  benefits  already  prom- 
ised will  be  forthcoming  when  needed,  so 
long  as  Congress  reasonably  can.  My  purpose 
here  is  to  emphasize  that  the  trust  fund 
today  is  truly  a  contingency  reserve  fund. 
The  system  Is  on  virtually  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  In  consequence.  Congress  must  In  the 
future  examine  with  extreme  care  each  and 
every  proposal  that  would  Increase  further 
the  costs  under  social  security. 

This  Is  true,  even  though  such  Congress 
also  prescribes  further  tax  Increases.  For 
there  must  ultimately  be  some  limit— at 
least  In  our  lifetime — to  the  social  security 
tax  burden.  We  can  expect  American  work- 
ers willingly  to  carry  Just  so  much  social 
security  tax  load;  and  American  employers 
to  absorb  Just  so  much  In  additional  tax 
costs,  or  the  American  consumer  public  to 
pay  for  it  In  higher  prices.  However,  today 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  apart  from 
our  own  will  there  is  a  discipline  over  which 
we  have  little  or  no  control  entering  the 
picture — the  International  market  place.  We 
cannot  Just  increase  prices  as  we  may  wish  if 
we  are  to  sell  our  products  and  keep  our 
gold  reserves. 

That  is  whv  I  was  so  deeply  concerned 
when  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  Social  Security  Commissioner,  and  now 
also  Chairman  of  the  new  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing,  had 
said  last  May  that  this  Council  will  draft  an 
expansion  of  social  security  taxes  and  bene- 
fits. This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  so  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's willful  decision  to  tie  the  costly  and 
untried  compulsory  health  insurance  pro- 
gram to  our  social  security  system. 

There  Is  one  bright  spot  In  this  otherwise 
gloomy  picture  and  the  present  pay-as-you- 
go  financial  status  of  the  old-age  benefits 
program  dramatically  highlights  it.  One 
fundamental  difference  between  Government 
social  security  on  the  one  hand  and  financ- 
ing of  insvired  retirement  benefits  by  private 
plans  on  the  other  Is  that  private  plans  are 
funded,  the  Government  plan  is  not.  Today, 
when  the  social  security  old-age  trust  fund 
is  equivalent  to  less  than  2  years  of  benefits, 
we  find  an  entirely  different  story  with  In- 
sured private  retirement  programs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
private  Insured  pension  funds  had  total  re- 
serves in  1961  of  $20.2  billion  and  the  annual 
benefit  pa\-ments  aggregated  $440  million. 
In  addition  the  private  trusted  pension 
funds  have  about  $30  billion  total  reserves 
and  the  annual  benefit  payments  are  prob- 
ably of  the  same  ratio.  Thus,  the  reserves 
were  the  equivalent  to  more  than  45  years 
of  benefits  payments  at  the  present  rate. 

I  think  this  and  other  differences  between 
social  securitv  and  insurance  should  be  told 
to  the  American  people  and  repeatedly  em- 
phasized. I  am  aware  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  title  II.  uses  Insurance  terminology, 
such  as  "insured  status."  I  think  this  Is  most 
unfortunate  because  It  has  not  only  led  to 
a  misunderstanding  by  the  American  people 
as  to  the  nature  of  social  sectirlty.  but  It  has 
also  provided  a  basis  over  the  years  for  mis- 
leading statements  In  some  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  social  security  program  Is  not  Insurance 


in  the  dictionary  and  legal  sense  of  the  word; 
It  Is  Bocial-lnstirance  which  is  a  new  term 
and  to  be  used  correctly  and  without  con- 
fusion should  always  be  hyphenated  Far 
from  hyphenating  the  word,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  In  its  printed  public  ma- 
terial and  In  the  speeches  of  Its  Adminis- 
trator and  high  officials  deemphasizes  by 
whatever  means  It  can  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  private  Insurance  and  so- 
cial-insurance. It  teems  apparent  that  the 
reason  for  Uving  to  simulate  the  label  of  a 
superior  product  Is  the  usual  one,  to  capi- 
talize on  the  fine  repuUition  that  private 
insurance  rightly  enjoys  In  oiu:  society. 

I  would  hope  that  one  or  another  indi- 
vidual on  this  new  Council  will  want  to 
conscientiously  reconsider  acceptance  of  his 
appointment,  since  his  participation  and 
contribution  will  be  gaged  not  individually 
but  as  part  of  this  group.  Certainly  the 
public  generally  and  the  Congress  In  partic- 
ular should  be  made  well  aware  of  the  tac- 
tics that  are  being  employed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  in  Its  zeal  to  push  through 
the  programs  It  has  decided  in  camera  are 
best  for  the  people,  whether  Indeed  straight- 
forward factfinding  and  debate  would  sup- 
port their  conclusions  or  not. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  Include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  my  letter  of  June  5, 
1963,  to  Commissioner  BaU  and  his  reply  to 
me  of  June  13,  1963: 

•Department  of  Health, 

"Education,  and  Welfare, 
"Social  Security  Administration, 

'■Washington,  D.C.,  June  13,  1963. 
"Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
"House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  I  have  your  letter  dated 
June  5  replying  to  mine  of  May  27. 

"So   that'  there   can   be   no  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  I  should  Uke   to  repeat: 
The    newspaper    story    on    which    you    base 
your  charges  was  inaccurate.  I  did  not  say 
that  'an  expansion  of  social  security  taxes 
and  benefits  will  be  drafted  by  an  adrtsory 
council.'    I    mentioned   some    of    the    Issues 
In  social  security  that  are  currently  In  the 
air  and  which  the  Council  might  take  up. 
but  I  did  not  Indicate  In  any  way  that  the 
Council  will  or  will  not  take  up  any  par- 
ticular Issue  or  that  It  will  or  will  not  come 
to  any  particular  conclusion.  I  referred  in 
my  talk— In  the  contest  of  a  discussion  of 
public   attitudes  toward  social   security— to 
the  tax  Increases  over  the  next  5  years  that 
are  now  scheduled  In  the  law.  I  did  not  In- 
dicate in  any  way,  however,  that  the  Council 
would  or  would  not  recommend  further  in- 
creases over  those  now  scheduled. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Robert  M,  Ball, 

"Corrnnissioner." 


"June  5,  1963. 
"Mr.  Robert  M.  Ball, 

"Commissioner,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and'welfare,  Washington,  DC. 
"Dear   Mr.   Commissioner:   This  Is  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  27. 

"In  your  letter,  you  flatly  deny  the  accu- 
racy of  the  news  story  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  17.  You  go  on  to  relate  what 
you  did  sav  to  a  group  of  Social  Sectirity 
district  office  managers  and  suggest  this 
remark  'mav  have  prompted  the  newspaper 
report  to  mention  an  expansion  of  social 
security  taxes." 

"According  to  your  letter,  you  were  re- 
minding the  district  managers  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  of  tax  rates  now  in  the  law  will 
result  in  Increased  tax  payments  over  the 
next  5  years.' 

"It  Is  incredible  to  me  that  any  person, 
least  of  all  a  news  reporter  could  so  mis- 
understand such  simple  language  as  to  write 
m  the  news  story  something  about  what  'the 
Advisory  Council  will  draft.'  Your  explana- 
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tlon  Is  based  upon  a  strange  premise  that 
you  as  Commissioner,  with  many  years  of 
close  experience  with  the  Social  Security  dis- 
trict managers,  felt  they  need  reminding 
about  the  Ux  Increases  already  In  the  law. 

•■This  Is  not  a  matter  of  fairness  or  unfair- 
ness as  Indicated  In  your  letter.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  that  your  office  was  contacted  a«  to 
the  accuracv  of  the  New  York  Times  story. 
Not  only  did  your  office  know  of  this  story, 
but  they  affirmed  that  you  were  acciu^tely 
reported.  If  you  contend  that  you  were  In- 
accurately reported.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  some  responsibility  to  see  that  this  news 
Item  is  corrected  In  the  same  newspaper. 

"Nothing  In  my  remarks  could  potsibly 
•damage  the  ability  of  the  Council  to  carry 
out  Its  Important  assignment'  as  you  indi- 
cate— provided  this  Advisory  Council  Is  se- 
lected in  a  manner  wholly  consistent  with 
congressional  Intent,  clearly  expressed  in  the 
law.  May  I  refer  you  to  the  section  (116(b) ) 
which  says  'the  Council  •  •  •  shall  consist 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  as 
Chairman,  and  12  other  persons  who  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  represent  employers 
and  employees." 

"When  I  made  my  remarks  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  raised  a 
question  about  whether  those  selected  would 
be  truly  representative.  Your  failure  to  com- 
ment in  your  letter  on  my  questions  about 
this  reveals  far  more  than  it  conceals.  It  Is 
perfectly  apparent  that  you  have  not.  for  ex- 
ample, written  large  organizations  represent- 
ing employers,  asking  for  names  for  business- 
men who  would  reflect  the  thinking  of  Uie 
business  community. 

"Let  me  assure  you  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  stand  Idly  by  while  another  eflfort 
to  circumvent  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress 
Is  made,  aa  seems  to  be  Indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstantlsd  evidence. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"THOWLAS  B.  CtTHTlS. 


HISTORIC  EDUCATOR  ENDS  CAREER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
Is  recxjgnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  risen  in  this  distin- 
guished body  to  speak  of  my  great  and 
good  friend.  Frank  L.  Boyden,  the  be- 
loved headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy. 
It  has  just  been  announced  by  the  trust- 
ees of  Deerfield  that  Dr.  Boyden  will  re- 
tire this  coming  June  after  serving  for 
66  years  as  headmaster  of  tliis  famous 
old  school.  This  is  a  record  of  distin- 
guished service  that  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  education,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  and  to  the  institution  which  he 
serves. 

In  making  this  announcement  to  the 
Congress,  it  is  almost  like  saying  that 
Gibraltar  has  melted  into  the  ocean.  For 
generations.  Frank  Boyden  has  been  one 
of  the  most  significant  Influences  for 
good  that  American  education  has  had. 
He  has  trained  dozens  of  college  presi- 
dents and  headmasters.  His  graduates 
are  located  in  aU  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  in  nearly  every  foreign  coun- 
try. Deerfield  alumni  have  distinguished 


them.selves  in  the  public  service.  Many 
of  you  here  today  in  the  Congress  have 
been  influenced  by  Frank  L.  Boyden, 
either  as  students,  or  friends,  or  both. 
He  with  his  wife,  Helen  Childs  Boyden— 
a  c'hemistn,-  teacher  of  wide  repute— are 
teachers  whose  influence  will  remain 
eternal.  If  society  is  to  save  itself,  these 
are  the  kind  of  teachers  we  must  produce 
for  the  future. 

Frank  Boyden  came  to  Deerfield  after 
graduating  from  Amherst  College  in 
1902.  He  took  a  smaU  New  England 
academy  of  14  students  and  built  it  into 
one  of  the  greatest  independent  second- 
ary schools  of  America.  His  honors  are 
legion.  Only  last  April,  the  Presideni;  of 
the  United  States,  at  a  White  House 
luncheon,  presented  to  him  a  special  ci- 
tation for  distinguished  service  to  the 
Nation.  He  serves  on  dozens  jf  boards:  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  he  has 
fought  long  and  hard  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  high  position  amongst  American 
universities. 

Fi-ank  L.  Boyden  is  still  a  young  man- 
young  in  heart  and  young  in  mind.  We 
will  continue  to  seek  out  his  sagacious 
counsel  for  many  years  to  come.  I  re- 
gret his  retirement  from  Deerfield,  but 
at  the  same  time,  rejoice  that  Deerfield 
Academi'  and  American  education  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  inimitable  leader- 
ship for  these  many  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  biography  of  Frank  Learoyd 
Boyden,  as  well  as  a  bibliography  on  his 
works,  and  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Boston  Globe,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  of  October  9. 1967: 

BlOCIiAPHT     OF     FR.^NK     LEAROYD     BOTDEN 

Frank  Learoyd  Boyden  b.  Foxboro.  Mas- 
sachusetts, September  16,  1879.  m.  Helen 
Childs  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  1907.  c.  John 
Cary    Theodore,  Elizabeth. 

B  A.  Amherst  College  1902— M.A.  Amherst 
1902_A.M.  WlUlams  1924^A.M.  Yale  192&— 
ScD  Colgate  1930— Ph.D.  NY  State  College 
for  Teachers  1931— LL.D.  Wesleyan  1933— 
L  HX>  Amherst  1935— L.HX).  Bowdoln  1936— 
LHX)  Williams  1936— LLX).  Kenyon  1937— 
L  HX>  Princeton  1940— LLX>.  Harvard  1947— 
LittX)  Tufts  1947— LJiX).  Dartmouth  1949 — 
LLX)  Lehigh  1951— L.H.D.  Trinity  1952— D. 
Pub.Ser.  Denver  1952— LLJ3.  Univ.  of  Mass 
1957— LL.D.  Ripon  College  1963— LLX).  St. 
Anselms  1963- Ed.D.  Suffolk  Untv.  June  11, 

1967 
Headmaster,  Deerfield  Academy  1902-. 

Trustee  of:  ^      ^y, 

Aiken  Preparatory  School,^  Aiken,  South 

Carolina.  ^        .. 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,^  Massachusetts. 

Andover-Newton  Theological  School.' 

Avon  Old  Farms.'  Avon,  Connecticut. 

Berkshire  School.'  Sheffield,  Massachusetts. 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,'  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

Cushlng  Academy,  Ashburnham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dana  Hall.'  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

Darrow  School,'  New  Lebanon,  New  York. 

Deerfield  Academy,  Deerfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Governor  Diimmer  Academy,  South  By- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

Hebron  Academy.  Hebron,  Maine. 

Heritage  Foundation,  Deerfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Leland  and  Gray  Seminary,  Townshend, 
Vermont. 

Masters  School,'  Dobbs  Perry,  New  York. 

New  Salem  Academy,  New  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Nichols  College  Bus.  Admr..  Dudley.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Northfleld  Schools,>  East  Northfield. 
Massachiisetts. 

Northwood  School.  Lake  Placid,  New  York. 

Rogers  Hall,'  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Stoneleigh  Prospect-Hill  School,  Green- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Suffleld  Academy,  Suffield.  Connecticut. 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Chairman  of  the  Board  since 
2-23-60. 

Vermont  Academy,'  Saxtons  River,  Ver- 
mont. 

The  Wlnchendon  School,  Wlnchendon, 
Massachusetts. 

CLtTBS 

Century  Association,  New  York  City;  Yale. 
New  York  City;  Tavern.  Boston;  Harvard. 
Boston;  Buckland  Historical  Society,  Massa- 
chusetts; State  Club  of  Massachusetts; 
Princeton  Club,  New  York;  Pocumtuck  Val- 
ley Memorial  Association,  Deerfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity;  Mt.  Sugarloaf 
Masonic  Lodge  (50  yr.  award  10-63);  Hon- 
orary Member  of  Rotary  International;  Deer- 
field Republican  Town  Committee;  First 
Church  of  Deerfield. 

PtTBLIC   SERVICE 

President.  New  England  Assn.  of  Colleges 
&  Secondary  Schools. 

Chairman,  Franklin  County  Chapter, 
Amer.  Red  Cross  1920-56. 

Honorary  Member,  Board  of  Trustees, 
FranUlin  County  Fair. 

Director,   Franklin   County  Trust  Co. 

Former  Vice  President,  Massachusetts 
Civic  League. 

National  Youth  Administration  Advisory 
Committee,  appointed  by  FDR. 

White  House  Conference  on  Education, 
appointed  by  DDE. 

Civilian  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Navy, 
appointed  bv  HST. 

Massachusetts  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention 1917-18. 

Former  member  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Member,  Draft  Board,  Greenfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1940-. 

Jamestown-Willlamsburg-Yorktown    Com- 

misEicn,  appointed  by  DDE. 

Delegate,  Republican  National  Convention, 
1960. 

Former  Constable  of  Deerfield. 

Member  and  former  President  of  the  Head- 
masters' Association. 

Director  of  the  Student  Achievement  In- 
stitute. Inc.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  17.  1966. 

Corporator,  Franklin  County  Public  Hos- 
pital. 

Member.  Board  of  Directors— Franklin 
County,  Y.M.C.A. 

SPECIAL    AW.\RDS 

Presidential  Citation:  "The  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  awards  this 
commendation  to  Frank  Learoyd  Boyden  for 
dlstineulshed  service  to  the  nation.  As  Heac!- 
m.a.ster  of  Deerfield  Academy,  he  has  enriched 
the  minds,  guided  the  spirits,  and  uplifted 
the  asDlrations  of  several  generations  of 
young  Americans.  Through  his  achievements, 
his  kindly  wisdom  and  his  commitment  to 
human  welfare,  he  has  encouraged  standard.s 
of  excellence  which  have  enabled  America  s 
Independent  schools  to  become  a  continuing 
source  of  vitality  In  American  education  and 
qualltv  in  American  Ule."— Lyndon  B.  John- 
son— May  10.  1967. 

Distinguished  Public  Service  Award,  United 
States  Navy. 

Silver  Buffalo  Award,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

United   States  Patriotic  Society  Award. 

Shattuck  School  Centennial  Award. 
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Sportsmanship  Award  by  the  Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood,  Inc.,  1953. 

special  Citation  for  Distinguished  and  Ex- 
ceptional Service  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York, 
the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Wagner. 

Distinguished  Service  Award,  Amer.  Col- 
leee  Pub.  Relations  Assn. 

Harold  M.  Gore  Award  In  Rec.  of  outstand- 
ing work  in  schoolboy  basketball. 

Thayer  Academy  Award  for  Distinguished 
Educational  Leadership  &  Citizenship.  1958. 

Willis'on  Academv  Citation  for  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  and  suc- 
cess  of  secondary  education  In  USA,  Oct.  17. 

The  Reginald  T.  Townsend  Award  of  the 
New  England  Society  In  the  City  of  New 
York  for  1966.  For  distinguished  achievement 
and  service. 

The  Silver  Medal  Citation.  Given  by  the 
Tavern  Club,  May  1,  1967. 

Adelphla — University  of  Massachusetts — 
1962    (Senior  Society). 

Dedication  of  Frank  L.  Boyden  Physical 
EducaUon  Building,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, May  17,  1964. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY    ON    FRANK    LEAROYD    BOYDEN 
MAGAZINE    ARTICLES 

1936:  Fortune,  article  on  American  Prep 
Schools.  _,  , 

Ladles  Home  Journal,  February  and  June, 
stories  based  on  Deerfield  and  Frank  L. 
Bovden  bv  Ben  Ames  Williams. 

1937  ■  The  Shield  of  Phi  Kappa  Psl.  "Frank 
L.  Boyden  and  Deerfield  Academy,"  by  Rob- 
ert McCollum.  ^  ^ 

1942:  Atlantic  Monthly,  "Boyden  of  Deer- 
field," by  Lewis  Perry. 

1949-  Life.  "An  Old  School  Celebrates.' 

1951:  Reader's  Digest.  "The  Most  Unfor- 
gettable  Character    I   Have   Met,"   by   John 

Guntber.  _     ..        ^  .,... 

1953:  The  Morgan  Horse.  "The  Man  at  the 

Reins."  ,      ^„ 

Philanthropy,    "Deerfield    Academy  s    $J,- 

000,000  Campaign." 

1955:  Sports  Illustrated,  August  15. 

1957:    Newsweek,   June    3,    "A    Wonderful 

TUne."  .^     „     J 

1962:  Newsweek,  February  19.  "The  Head 

Man." 
Life,  November  30. 
1963:  Esquire,  "The  Select  Sixteen." 
1966:  New  Yorker,  March.  'Profile." 
1967:  The  Shield  of  Phi  Kappa  Psl,  "Frank 

L.  Boyden — Headmaster  Extraordinary." 

BOOKS 

"The  Headmaster,"  by  John  McPhee.  Far- 
rar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  October  1966. 

"The  Headmaster,"  by  John  McPhee, 
paperback  edition,  Scholastic  Books. 

"The  Headmaster,"  by  John  McPhee,  the 
Reader's  Digest  Condensed  Book,  Winter 
1967. 

SOME   NEWSPAPER   ARTICLES 

Holyoke  Transcript  &  Telegraph:  June  10, 
1937;  June  9,  1938;  June  8.  1939;  June  4, 
1942:  June  11,  1945;  June  6.  1946. 

"Pleasant  Little  Man  Who  Heads  Deerfield 
Has  Great  Stature,"  by  Alvin  Olckle,  Decem- 
ber 19   1951 

"Deerfield  Headmaster  To  Be  Honored  on 
Anniversary."  April  25.  1952. 

1951 :  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November 
25,  "The  Man  Who  Came  to  Deerfield."  by 
Fred  Hechlnger. 

New  York  Times.  October  11,  "60  Yean  a 
Coach,"  by  Michael  Strauss, 

New  Britain,  Connecticut,  Herald,  Decem- 
ber 14. 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  December  14, 
•  Deerfield  Grows  with  Boyden." 

1952:    New  York  World -Telegram.  May  8, 
Sun  Dial."  by  H.  I.  PhlUlps. 

Sunday  Herald.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
March  23. 

Springfield  Union,  October  27. 

1953:  Springfield  Republican,  February  1, 
"State  and  Local  Topic*," 


Dally  Hampshire  Gazette,  September  19, 
"Thought  for  Today." 

New  York  Times,  November  2,  "Prep  School 
Sports,"  bv  Michael  Strauss. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  15, 
This  Week  Magazine.  "The  Boydens  of  Deer- 
field," bv  Fred  Hechlnger. 

Hampshire  Gazette.  December  10,  "Accent 
on  Youth.  " 

1955:  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  January  14, 
"Russian  Sleigh  Given  by  Syracuse  Alumni." 
1957:    Springfield  Republican.  July  14,  "A 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary." 

1959:  Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette.  Novem- 
ber 28,  "A  man  and  His  School." 
The  Boston  Herald.   December  8. 
1960:   Worcester  Telegram.  May.  "Deerfield 
Academv's  Remarkable  Headmaster.  ' 

1961:    Boston   Sunday   Globe.   October   22, 

"Frank  Boyden  Came  for  Two  Years — Stayed 

for  60."  ^     „. 

1962:    The   Jewish   Advocate,   June   4,     A 

Worthv  Institution." 

Brat'tleboro  Dally  Reformer.  April  10, 
■Deerfleld's  Frank  L.  Boyden  Marked  60 
Years  There." 

1963:  Boston  Globe.  August  15,  New  Eng- 
land Resort  Personalities:  "Old  Deerfield— 
An  Educator— Academy  and  Street — All  Fa- 
mous." 

1964:  Springfield  Union,  April  25,  The 
Morning  Line. 

1966:   Holvoke  Transcript,  Summer. 
Boston  Globe.  January  26,  "Deerfleld's  Per- 
sonal Touch — Mr.  Boyden." 

1967;  Springfield  Union,  June  12,  "Dr. 
Frank  Boyden  Rates  Salute  on  Father's  Day." 
No  dates:  Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 
"Sermonettes  of  Week,"  by  Norman  V.  Peale. 
Foxboro  Reporter,  "Dr.  Frank  Boyden  Pays 
Nostalgic  Visit  to  His  Hometown  for  Big 
Day." 

SOME   REFERENCES  TO   FRANK   L.   BOYDEN   IN 
MAGAZINES  OR    NEWSPAPERS 

1936:  New  York  American,  May  15,  "Minis- 
ters's  Sons,"  by  Bruce  Barton. 

1937:  Springfield  Republican,  June  13, 
"Our  Hill  Town  Neighbors,"  by  D.  J  Malcolm. 

1955:  Newsweek.  September  19,  "The  Prep 
School  Now,"  by  Terry  Ferrer. 

1957:  This  Week  Magazine,  November  3, 
"Cerfboard."  by  Bennett  Cerf . 

1959:  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  September  13, 
"Romance  for  All,"  by  Norman  V.  Peale. 

1960:  Esquire,  November.  "17  Best  Prep 
Schools  In  America." 

1961:  Readers  Digest,  "You  Are  Tougher 
Than  You  Think,"  by  Norman  V.  Peale. 

1963:  Holiday,  June,  "New  England  Pre- 
par:.tory  Schools." 

1965:  Boston  Globe.  April  19,  "A  Nickel 
Tour." 

1966:  National  Geographic,  December, 
•    1967:  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  April, 
"Tale  of  the  Headmaster,"  by  Donald  Barr. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  9,  1967] 

A  Master  Headmaster:   Frank  Learoyd 
Boyden 

Deerfield.  Mass  .  October  8  —In  the  fall  of 
1902  a  young  Amherst  graduate  took  over 
the  direction  of  a  14-pupll  academy  here  as 
a  way  to  save  money  toward  a  career  In  law. 
But  the  challenge  to  his  instincts  as  an  edu- 
cator overcame  any  thought  of  the  law;  and 
now.  readv  to  retire  with  Deerfield  Academy 
one  of  the  nation's  best  known  preparatory 
schools.  Frank  Learoyd  Boyden  has  become 
a  legendary  figure  In  the  world  of  education. 

The  academy's  board  of  trustees,  an- 
nouncing today  that  Mr.  Boyden  planned  to 
step  down  from  his  post  at  Deerfield  next 
June,  said  that  his  record  of  service  was 
"\inparalleled  by  any  other  educational 
figure." 

The  88-year-old  headmaster  has  no  inten- 
tion of  letting  retirement  remove  him  alto- 
gether from  his  activities  at  the  academy. 
There  Is  a  $21-niUlion  fund  drive,  for  In- 
gtance,  that  remain*  to  be  attended  to,  and 


Mr.  Boyden.  who  has  had  some  experience 
St  that  sort  of  thing,  will  carry  on  with  this 
one.  too. 

Deerfield  Academv  was  chartered  In  1 197 
bv  Samuel  Adams,  then  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It  now  has 
an  enrollment  of  475  pupils,  most  of  them 
well-informed  young  gentlemen  who  are  ac- 
cepted, and  even  sought  after,  by  the  na- 
tion's leading  colleges  and  universities, 

A    FLEXIBLE    SYSTEM 

Under  Mr.  Boyden's  leadership,  the  school 
has  had  no  fixed  system  of  operaUon. 

There  is  no  "plan  book"  for  the  faculty, 
who  teach  whatever  they  think  is  appropri- 
ate and  there  are  no  report  cards,  although 
both  pupils  and  parents  are  kept  informed 
by  Mr.  Bovden  of  progress  or  lack  of  It.  Until 
recentlv  there  was  no  set  admlseions  proce- 
dures with  Mr.  Bovden  personally  accepting 
those  bovs  he  thought  had  good  potential. 
When  Yale  University  gave  him  an  hon- 
orarv  degree  in  1926  (one  of  25  he  has  re- 
ceived) it  was  for  "research  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  boys." 

Mr.  Boyden  was  born  In  Foxboro,  Mass  ,  on 
Sept.  16,  1879,  and  attended  a  one-room 
schoolhouse  there  untU  entering  Amherst 
College. 

When  he  took  over  at  Deerfield,  the  school 
was  a  little  red  brick  building  on  Main 
Street.  Over  the  years  Mr.  Boyden  trans- 
formed it  into  a  350-acre  campus  with  20 
buildings  in  addition  to  33  restored  Colonial 
homes. 

A  white  two-story  pre-Revolutlonary  struc- 
ture is  the  home  of  Mr.  Boyden  and  his  wife, 
Helen  Childs  Boyden,  a  teacher  of  chemistry 
and  mathematics  at  Deerfield. 

Mrs.  Bovden.  the  daughter  of  a  Deerfield 
farmer  and  bridge  builder.  Joined  the  fac- 
ulty in  1904  after  graduating  from  Smith 
College.  She  and  Mr.  Boyden  were  married 
three  years  later. 

They  have  three  children— Elizabeth,  who 
teachee  history  at  nearby  Stonelelgh-Prospect 
Hill  Girls  School:  Theodore,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Educa- 
tion at  Georgia  State  College,  and  John,  di- 
rector of  admissions  at  Deerfield. 

No  announcement  was  made  as  to  whether 
Mrs.  Bovden.  who  is  now  88.  ■w'111  continue 
t.eachlng  or  Join  her  husband  in  fund  rais- 
ing tripe  around  the  country. 

An  indication  of  Mr.  Boyden's  stattire  In 
the  education  world  came  In  1924  when  Deer- 
field was  apiiroachlng  financial  ruin  because 
of  litigation.  The  headmasters  of  Exeter, 
Andover  and  Taft  schools  went  on  a  fund- 
raising  campaign  for  him  and  brovight  back 
$1.5-minion.  Among  the  contributors  were 
classmates  from  Amherst  and  the  presidents 
of  Amherst  and  Cornell. 

SUCCESSOR  IS  SOtJGHT 

Tlie  committee  chosen  to  name  Mr.  Boy- 
den's successor  consists  of  John  J.  McCloy, 
former  United  States  High  Commissioner  to 
Germany;  Harry  W.  Knight  of  Darien.  Conn,, 
a  business  management  expert:  Robert  W. 
Wilson  of  Washington,  vice  president  of  the 
Potomac  Power  and  Ught  C-ompany:  Charles 
N.  Stoddard,  Jr  ,  a  lawyer  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.;  Henry  N.  Flynt  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
president  of"  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Mr. 
Bovden. 

Although  Deerfield  is  not  a  one-man 
operation,  UtUe  goes  on  that  does  not  come 
and  no  major  poUcy  decisions  are  taken  with- 
out his  participation. 

Five  feet,  four  Inches  tall  and  smaller 
than  some  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Boyden  still 
shows  great  interests  In  athletics  and  tintil 
recently  was  coach  of  many  of  the  schools 
teams. 

He  rides  about  the  campus  In  a  horse- 
drawn  buggy  when  he  Is  not  In  a  hurry,  but 
generally  he  can  be  seen  darUng  about  in  an 
electric  golf  cart. 

He  meets  with  his  students  almoet  dally 
to  discuss  their  problems  and  current  events. 
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It  has  become  traditional  for  the  students 
to  sit  at  his  feet  on  the  carpeted  floor  of 
the  small  auditorium.  This  started,  he  re- 
minds them,  during  the  days  when  he  did  not 
have  enough  money  for  chairs. 

He  believes  In  dladpUne  'with  persecu- 
tion" and  feels  that  this  gives  the  students 
••controlled  freedom.^'  Some  of  his  former 
students  confessed  that  they  toed  the  line 
because  they  did  not  want  to  hurt  his 
feelings. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  9.  1967] 

REGRETTtriXT.     AN     ESA     ENDS     AT     DEERFIELD 

Fatheh-Adviser    to    Thousands     Retires 
After  66  Years 

(By  James  Stack) 
Deerfield. — Frank  Learoyd  Boy  den,  the 
spry  octogenarian  whose  Yankee  charm  made 
him  a  towering  figure  In  New  England's  aca- 
demic community,  will  step  down  in  June 
as  headmaster  at  Deerfield  Academy. 

His  departure  after  66  years  In  the  post 
will  take  from  the  scholars'  ranks  a  gentle 
character  famed  for  many  things.  Including 
a  lifelong  career  of  stout  resistance  to  the 
encroachment  of  the  motor  age  on  American 
Ufe. 

Dr.  Boyden,  who  never  could  bring  him- 
self to  admit  the  automobile  was  here  to 
stay,  relented  recently  by  purchasing  an  elec- 
trically-powered golf  cart  for  his  rounds  of 
the  picturesque  campus  at  Deerfield. 

News  of  the  purchase  shocked  hundreds  of 
disbelieving  alumni,  whose  fondest  memories 
of  prep  school  days  centered  around  the 
flgTire  of  Boyden,  bent  over  the  reins  of  a 
fringe-topped  svirrey  drawn  by  a  spirited 
horse. 

Dr.  Boyden  Is  now  88,  but  looks  much 
younger.  His  bright-eyed  countenance,  set 
off  by  a  generous  crop  of  silver-gray  hair,  has 
been  left  unmarked  by  time. 

The  Foxboro  native  is  short  and  slender, 
with  a  scholarly  bearing  marked  by  the  man- 
ners of  an  old-world  gentleman.  But  he  has 
the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Dr.  Boyden,  a  bookish  youth  whose  love 
for  scholarship  caused  him  to  forget  his  boy- 
hood dream  of  owning  a  livery  stable,  be- 
came an  educator  through  an  accident. 

He  graduated  from  Amherst  In  1902  and 
taught  at  Deerfield,  then  an  obscure  New 
England  academy,  to  earn  enough  money  to 
pursue  a  career  In  law. 

Boyden  found  at  Deerfield  a  single  biuld- 
Ing  accommodating  14  scholars.  He  will  leave 
it  with  more  than  45  buildings.  Including  a 
new  library,  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
500 — and  a  reputation  of  high  national 
standing. 

More  important  than  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, or  the  charm  of  the  campus  landscape, 
though,  are  the  human  qualities  engendered 
by  Boyden  and  his  wife,  Hilda  Childs  Boyden. 
They  succeeded  In  making  Deerfield  more 
than  a  school. 

••I^ve  always  wanted  to  run  a  livery  stable. •' 
he  confided  to  a  friend  before  his  retirement 
announcement.  He  Is  now  m  a  position  to 
fulfill  that  long-abandoned  dream. 

"He's  got  three  horses,"  said  Robert  D. 
Crow,  Deerfield  publicist.  "And  he's  got  at 
least  30  surries,  buggies,  sleighs  and  what- 
have-you  to  hitch  up  to  his  worthy  steeds." 
••Everything  seems  simple  to  me  becatise 
I  was  never  tied  up  with  the  theories  of  edu- 
cation." he  explained. 

For  years,  the  Boyden  •'office'^  waa  a  desk 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  In  the  main  hallway 
of  the  school  building.  It  was  a  center  for 
students  In  need  of  advice,  consultation  or 
a  mere  greeting  from  the  sage. 

Dr.  Boyden,  who  holds  degrees  from  Am- 
herst, Williams  and  Yale,  has  been  honored 
by  18  American  colleges  and  universities. 

President  Johnson  cited  him  last  May  for 
•distinguished  service  to  the  nation"  in  the 
field  of  education. 

The  selection  committee  has  about  eight 
months  In  which  to  fljid  a  replacement  for 


this  man  who  left  his  stamp  on  the  school 
and  its  alumni. 

"He  ttirows  a  long  shadow,"  a  committee 
member  said.  "We'll  find  a  replacement,  but 
we'll  never  flJid  anyone  who  can  take  his 
place." 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Oct.  9,   1967] 

Sexty-Six  Ye.ars  as  Headmaster:    Deerfield 

Academy  Leader  Is  Retiring 

Deerfield. — Prank  Learoyd  Boyden,  at  88 
the  dean  of  American  schoolmasters,  will  re- 
tire next  Jtme  after  66  years  as  headmaster  of 
Deerfield  Academy. 

Under  his  direction,  Deerfield  Academy  has 
grown  from  14  boys  In  1902.  when  he  took 
over,  to  an  enrollment  of  500  students  and 
some  35  buildings.  He  accepted  the  head- 
mastership  after  graduating  from  Amherst  in 
1902. 

He  originally  planned  to  stay  two  years — 
as  the  only  teacher  of  14  day  students — and 
then  study  law.  Instead,  he  stayed  to  be 
headmaster  to  more  than  5,000  boys. 

He  and  Mrs.  Boyden  have  every  student 
In  for  Sunday  tea  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
he  Is  said  to  be  able  now  to  call  all  5.000 
by  their  first  names. 

HORSE    AND    BnCGT 

For  years  he  drove  around  the  academy 
grounds  in  a  horse  and  buggy.  He  regarded 
as  one  of  his  finest  gifts  the  presentation 
by  alumni.  In  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  In  New  York,  of  a  horse  and  buggy 
In  observance  of  his  50th  anniversary  as 
headmaster. 

At  the  dinner  he  told  his  "old  boys"  that 
he  was  ••Just  a  nice,  simple  coimtry  sort  of  a 
person  who  loves  boys.  Everything  seems  so 
simple  to  me  because  I  was  never  tied  up 
with  the  theories  of  education." 

He  was  born  in  Foxboro.  He  obtained  his 
masters  degree  from  Amherst  in  1922,  and 
was  awarded  honorary  degrees  by  Harvard. 
Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Wes- 
leyan,  Amherst  and  many  other  colleges. 
Last  May  he  received  a  citation  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Dr.  Boyden  is  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  a  member  of  the  draft  board  for 
the  Greenfield  area,  a  former  member  of  the 
state  Board  of  Education  and  served  on 
government  commissions  by  appointment  of 
Presidents  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Truman  and 
Elsenhower. 

NAME    COMMITTEE 

The  academy  trustees  in  announcing  his 
retirement  named  a  committee  of  parents 
and  alumni  trustees  to  choose  his  successor. 
John  J.  McCloy.  former  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner  to   Germany,  will  be  chairman. 

Other  members  are  Dr.  Boyden:  Henry  L. 
Flynt  of  Greenwich.  Conn.,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees:  Harry  W.  Knight.  Darlen, 
Conn.:  Dean  Mathey,  Princeton,  N.J.;  Robert 
W.  Wilson,  Washington:  Charles  N.  Stoddard 
Jr.,  Greeafleld. 

Mr.  KEITH,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Frank 
Boyden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings 
of  pleasure,  honor,  and  keen  nostalgia 
that  I  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Frank  Learoyd  Boyden. 
His  belief  in  the  need  for  patience,  en- 
couragement, and  lots  of  hard  work  for 
young  men  has  directly  influenced  over 
5.000  lives  during  his  66  years  as  head- 
master of  Deerfield  Academy, 

Mr.  Boyden — despite  the  fact  that  he 


was  entitled  to  be  called  "Doctor,"  he 
preferred  the  simpler  form  of  saluta- 
tion— had  no  secret  formula  for  educat- 
ing boys  in  secondary  school.  Once,  when 
asked  "what  the  "Deerfield  method"  was, 
he  replied  succinctly: 

Work  'em  hard,  play  'em  hard,  feed  'em 
to  the  nines,  and  send  'em  to  bed  so  tired 
that  they  are  asleep  before  their  heads  are 
on  the  pillow. 

More  years  ago  than  I  care  to  remem- 
ber. I  was  one  of  the  boys  fortunate  to 
experience  and  benefit  from  the  wisdom 
of  Frank  Boyden's  philosophy.  Some 
have  said  that  the  most  important  lesson 
learned  at  Deerfield  is  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge; I  would  say  that  an  even  more 
important  lesson,  instilled  in  every  boy 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival,  is  that  of 
consideration  for  others.  Consideration 
for  others,  to  the  point  of  going  out  of 
one's  way  to  assist  a  stranger  on  the 
schoolgrounds  with  the  thoughtful  greet- 
ing "Can  I  help  you?"  is  a  character 
trait  common  to  all  men  who  claim  Deer- 
field as  their  alma  mater. 

My  ties  with  Deerfield  Academy  are 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  all  three  of  my 
brothers  also  attended  the  school.  All  four 
of  us  profited  from  years  of  character  de- 
velopment under  the  watchful  eye  of  Mr. 
Boyden.  That  common  experience  forged 
strong  bonds  of  communication  and  rap- 
port among  us  wliich  endured  long  after 
we  had  gone  on  our  diverse  ways. 

Frank  Boyden  was  always  available  to 
his  students — in  fact,  his  only  ofiQce  was 
a  desk  in  the  main  hall,  where  anyone 
could  stop  and  talk  with  him,  ask  his  ad- 
vice, or  get  a  bit  of  encouragement  when 
it  was  needed.  From  that  vantage  point, 
Mr.  Boyden  kept  a  tight  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  academy.  He  seemed  to  sense, 
instinctively,  the  mood  of  the  student 
body,  and  was  always  able  to  do  or  say 
the  appropriate  thing. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleague,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  has  said,  Mr.  Boyden  has  been 
greatly  aided  in  his  work  with  boys  by 
a  superb  faculty  and,  in  particular,  by 
Mrs.  Boyden,  whose  personality  and 
character  complimented  that  of  her  hus- 
band. Together  they  were  wonderful 
parents  to  their  own  children  as  well  as 
to  the  thousands  of  young  men  of  Deer- 
field. 

A  few  months  ago,  author  John  Mc- 
Phee  asked  Mr.  Boyden  what  his  philos- 
ophy is,  and  received  this  reply : 

My  philosophy— I  cant  express  it  really.  I 
believe  in  boys.  I  beUeve  in  keeping  them 
busy,  and  in  the  highest  standards  of  schol- 
arship. I  believe  in  a  very  normal  life.  It 
generally  seeps  In.  I  try  to  do  the  simple 
things  that  a  well-organized  home  does  for 
Its  boys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  Deerfield  Academy  I 
worked,  learned,  grew,  and  played  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Boyden.  Thus,  it  is 
with  a  warm  feeling  that  I  join  in  today's 
tribute  to  one  who  truly  has  been  a 
"headmaster  extraordinaire."  I  wish  him 
a  long  and  fruitful  retirement,  and  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  those  who  say,  "We 
will  find  a  replacement,  but  we  will  never 
find  anyone  to  take  his  place." 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  praise  that  he  will  receive  as  he 
retires  may  be  Intended  to  make  it  easier 
for  Frank  L.  Boyden,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  American  education,  to  reduce 
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his  enormously  productive  activities  at 
Deerfield  Academy,  to  bring  to  an  end 
his  tireless  attention  to  the  needs  of  his 
students  and  their  teachers,  and.  free 
from  the  press  of  academic  and  admin- 
istrative duty,  to  contemplate  the  lovely 
Deerfield  countryside  on  long  and  quiet 
afternoons.  in-* 

But  praise  has  never  had  that  effect 
on  Frank  Boyden  before,  and  it  probably 
will  not  now.  No  honors — and  he  has  had 
jj^any— and  no  praise — and  he  has  had 
much — ever  slowed  him  down  during  the 
65  years  in  which  he  has  led  Deerfield 
Academy— founded  in  1797— to  its  pres- 
ent distinction  as  one  of  the  country's 
outstanding  private  schools  for  boys. 

In  "The  Directory  of  Private  Schools," 
he  is  described  as  "possibly  the  most  in- 
fluential and  respected  among  the  'old 
school'  of  dominant  headmasters  whose 
institutions  directly  reflect  the  personal 
philosophy  of  their  leadership."  It  says 
further: 

Long  active  in  the  formulation  and  en- 
couragement of  new  approaches  which  are 
now  accepted  bv  others  as  well-established 
ways.  Mr.  Boyden  has  played  an  important 
part  In  the  reorganization  and  planning  ol 
other  schools.  Former  masters  trained  by 
him  are  following  In  his  footsteps  as  head- 
masters elsewhere. 


five  educational  institution.  I  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  "his  academy"  for  no  other  sec- 
ondary school  in  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion has  been  so  personalized  as  Deerfield 
Academy  has  been  by  the  hand  and  the 
mind  of  Frank  Boyden. 

When  he  retires  next  year,  he  will  have 
served  66  years  as  Deerfield's  headmas- 
ter. That  "alone  is  significant  but  more 
important  is  what  he  has  done  for  this 
school  and  all  those  who  have  passed 
through  its  doors.  By  his  spirit  and  dedi- 
cation, by  the  devotion  and  respect  of 
those  who  have  been  charmed  by  his  per- 
sonaUty  and  persuasiveness,  by  the  affec- 
tion of  all  who  studied  there,  he  has  built 
a  phvsical  plant  that  ranks  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  of  secondary 
academies. 

How  well  he  knew  that  brick  and  mor- 
tar were  not  what  makes  a  school  of 
learning  is  attested  to  by  the  truly  ex- 
cellent, outstanding  faculty  that  sur- 
rounded him.  And  then,  he  enriched  the 
young,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
"Nation  and  some  from  other  corners  of 
the  world,  by  his  deep  personal  interest 
in  and  guidance  of  tliem  all  during  their 
time  at  Deerfield. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said: 
Institutions  are  but  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  men. 


He  was  born  in  Foxboro,  Mass.,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  and  Anna  Wales  "Cary" 
Boyden.  He  began  his  career  at  Deerfield 
Academy  after  his  graduation  from  Am- 
herst. During  his  long  and  successful 
career  as  headmaster  of  Deerfield.  many 
honorary  degrees  were  awarded  him  and 
many  tributes  to  his  character  and  his 
achievements  were  given.  Perhaps  none 
of  these  adequately  summed  up  the 
nature  of  his  triumph  in  making  Deer- 
field Academy  a  showcase  of  private  sec- 
ondary education  in  America. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  Childs  in 
1907  was  blessed  with  three  children, 
John  Cary  Boyden — who  has  assisted  his 
father  as  an  administrative  officer  of  the 
academy- Theodore  Childs  Boyden,  and 
Elisabeth  Boyden.  Mr.  Boydens  beloved 
wife,  Helen,  taught  science  and  mathe- 
matics at  the  academy  for  many  years. 
Deerfield  Academy's  headmaster  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  affection 
by  the  academy's  alumni,  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Deerfield.  and  by  all  who  have 
come  to  know  him  professionally  and 
socially. 

As  he  retires  from  a  career  of  true 
achievement,  I  join  all  his  many  friends 
in  extending  the  warmest  best  wishes  to 
him. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  commend  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  for  taking  this  time 
to  record  for  all  those  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  this  tribute  to  Frank 
Learoyd  Boyden,  of  Deerfield  Academy 
in  our  home  State. 

Mr.  Boyden  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment as  headmaster  of  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy as  of  June  of  1968.  At  that  time, 
he  will  bring  to  a  close  the  remarkable 
record  he  has  built  for  his  academy.  He 
will  ring  down  the  curtain  on  his  own 
personal  active  service  to  that  superla- 


If  this  be  so,  and  I  believe  it  is,  then  it 
surely  can  be  said  that  Frank  Boyden  is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  Deerfield 
Academy. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  friend.  Con- 
gressman Conte  has  recorded  in  these 
proceedings  the  biographical  data  of  Mr. 
Boyden.  It  is  given  to  few  men  to  have 
lived  such  a  life  and  upon  whom  so  many, 
manv  honors,  degrees,  citations,  and 
tributes  have  been  heaped.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  is  the  only  man  in  his  par- 
ticular educational  sphere  who  has  won 
such  and  so  many  accolades. 

Frank  Boyden,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  his  community,  to 
Massachusetts  and  to  our  Nation.  No 
matter  how  occupied  he  was  with  his 
duties  as  Deerfield's  headmaster,  he  al- 
ways found  time  to  lend  his  genius  and 
his  talents  to  the  good  of  mankind.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  has  been  cited  by 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  for  his  distinguished 
semce.  It  is  readily  understood  why  he 
has  been  signally  honored  by  so  many 
colleges,  universities,  and  organizations. 
It  is  understandable  why  he  has  been  the 
subject  of  countless  stories  and  articles  in 
all  kinds  of  publications.  The  uncommon 
man  is  always  pursued  in  storj'  and  hon- 
ored by  his  contemporaries.  And,  Frank 
Boyden  is,  indeed  an  uncommon  man. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been  pri%'ileged  to 
know  personally  and  to  admire  greatly 
Frank  Boyden.  As  he  finishes  his  final 
year  at  Deerfield  Academy,  I  convey  my 
"congratulations  to  him  and  wish  for  him 
many  more  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Frank  Boyden  is  the  great  headmaster 
of  our  time. 

He  has  known,  worked  with,  and  in- 

."^pired  many  generations  of  boys  in  his 

66    years    as    headmaster   of    Deerfield 

Academy. 

He  has  lived  to  see  their  sons,  grand- 


sons, and  great-grandsons  come  to  Deer- 
field—and  to  leave  imbued  with  a  certain 
spirit,  a  sense  of  citizenship,  and  an 
abiding  concern  for  public  responsibility. 
Throughout  his  years  of  service  and 
accompUshment.  Helen  Boyden.  his  de- 
voted wife,  has  been  his  helpmate  in  aU 
things  and  a  teacher  of  rare  quality  and 
sensitivity. 

Dr.  Boyden  will  retire  in  June  of  1968. 
but  he  will  go  on  as  headmaster  emeritus: 
in  new  endeavors  strengthening  Deer- 
field and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  liis 
wisdom,  his  understanding  of  boys,  his 
delight  in  competitive  sports — even  base- 
ball—his wry  sense  of  humor,  and  above 
all,  his  beUef— not  alone  in  the  private 
secondary  school — but  in  America  and 
the  qualities  of  commonsense  and  com- 
mon responsibihty  that  will  always  carry 
our  heritage  forward. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  Congress  share  in  saluting  a 
unique  American  and  a  great  school- 
master—and in  wishing  the  Boydens 
much  happiness  and  accomplishment  in 
their  imiwrtant  work  of  new  dimensions 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker     I    am 
honored  and  pleased  indeed  to  join  my 
able,  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
the     gentleman     from     Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Conte,  in  paying   appro- 
priate  tribute   to   one   of   the   greatest 
educators  of  the  Nation  who  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  next  June 
as  headmaster  of  the  famous  Deerfield 
Academv,  where  he  has  been  so  signif- 
icantly associated  for  the  past  66  years. 
Concressman  Conte  has  touched  upon 
the  life  and  career  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican with  felicity  and  eloquence  and  with 
full  recognition  of  the  great  place  Frank 
Boyden  holds  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  so  manv  people  of  every  field  through- 
out   the  "Nation,    particularly    former 
students  and  their  families  and  friends, 
who  hold  this  noted  son  of  Deerfield  in 
such      high      estwm,      affection,      and 
gratitude. 

Frank  Boyden  is  a  great  educational 
leader,  a  gifted,  courageous  innovator 
whose  rich  contributions  to  American 
education  have  been  widely  appreciated 
and  preeminent.  They  constitute  a  truly 
precious  legacy  of  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment profound  dedication,  and  vibrant 
aspiration  fabulously  ti-ansn.uted  by  this 
crcat  educator,  scholar,  and  friend  into 
concrete  measures  truly  invaluable  to  our 
total  educational  process  in  the  second- 
arv  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Nation. 

Fortunately,  his  great  work  will  con- 
tinue in  many  areas  in  which  he  is  inte"- 
ested.  His  counsel,  advice,  help,  and 
above  all  his  inspiration,  will  continue 
to  be  sought  and  rendered,  as  always, 
with  a  warm,  responsive  desire  and  pur- 
pose to  give  unselfishly  of  himself  m 
every  way  he  humanly  can— with  deep- 
e-st  concern  for  our  youth  and  the  inter- 
ests and  well-being  of  our  country  so 
close  to  his  heart. 

It  is  inspired  leadei-s  like  Frank  Boy- 
den who  carry  forward  the  torch  of 
learning.  Their  influence  is  boimdless.  It 
moves  from  one  generation  to  another 
through  many  channels,  borne  by  many 
eager  young  men  to  refresh  the  foun- 
tainheads  of  civic  virtue  and  patriotism 
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and  to  serve  the  public  good  in  many 
constructive  ways. 

Frank  Boyden  is  retiring,  but  he  is  stiU 
marvelously  young  in  spirit  and  many 
more  conquests  lie  ahead  of  him. 

As  a  sincere  admirer,  who  is  unceas- 
ingly grateful  for  their  tremendous  con- 
tributions. I  am  happy  and  proud  to  join 
in  wishing  Frank  and  his  gifted,  gra- 
cious wife,  all  choicest  blessings  for 
many  years  to  come. 

May  they  and  all  their  dear  ones,  m 
the  time  before  them  for  many  years, 
enjoy  continued  good  health,  success, 
and  satisfaction  in  their  chosen  tasks 
and    true    happiness,   contentment    and 

peace.  „  , 

The  name  of  Frank  Boyden  will  long 
be  honored,  praised,  and  loved  with 
grateful  appreciation  for  all  he  has  done 
for  our  youth  and  to  make  our  country  a 
better  and  more  rewarding  place  in 
which  to  live.  God  love  him  and  his  de- 
voted wife  and  family. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Prank  L.  Boyden  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  retire  from  his 
position  as  headmaster  at  Deerfield 
Academy  in  June.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  great  man  who  is  a  legend  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  educational  circles 
throughout  the  United  States  and  around 

the  world. 

Mr.  Boyden,  a  native  of  my  State,  has 
been  headmaster  at  Deerfield  since  1902. 
Under  his  guidance,  that  academy  has 
grown  from  a  group  of  14  students  to  the 
well-known  and  widely  respected  institu- 
tion it  is  today.  And  Mr.  Boyden's  accom- 
plishments and  his  impact  on  the  Na- 
tions education  have  gone  far  beyond 
his  achievements  at  Deerfield.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  25  other  educational  Institu- 
tions and  his  broad  public  service 
through  the  years  has  gained  him  the 
reputation  and  national  stature  which  he 
so  richly  deserves. 

Frank  Boyden  is  one  of  those  rare  peo- 
ple in  our  society  who  truly  can  be  called 
a  "great  teacher."  To  him,  as  to  few 
others,  belongs  the  surely  Immense  satis- 
faction which  comes  from  guiding,  in- 
spiring and  Influencing  directly  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  young  men.  His  profes- 
sional career  has  been  long  and  distin- 
guished. All  of  us  who  care  deeply  about 
the  value  and  progress  of  education  in 
this  country  owe  him  a  great  debt.  Al- 
though he  is  stepping  down  after  65  years 
at  Deerfield.  we  hope  and  expect  that  he 
will  continue  to  involve  himself  in  the 
great  unfinished  work  of  education  and 
that  our  society  will  benefit  from  his  wise 
counsel  and  valuable  contribution  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  renowned  educators  in  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  Frank  Learoyd  Boyden,  who  at 
the  age  of  88  is  the  dean  of  American 
schoolmasters  and  has  just  announced 
his  intention  to  retire  next  June  upon 
completion  of  66  years  as  headmaster  of 
Deerfield  Academy  in  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Boyden  has  always  been  in  every 
sense  a  factual  man.  a  realist  who,  un- 
like the  theorist,  has  been  close  to  his 
school  and  to  the  young  men  who  have 
attended  it.  Unlike  other  distinguished 
institutions  of  learning,  anytime  anyone 
thinks  of  Deerfield  Academy  simultane- 
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ously  the  name  and  deeds  of  Dr.  Boyden 
come  into  focus. 

Cited  by  President  Johnson  only  last 
Mav.  and  appointed  to  Federal  com- 
missions by  Presidents  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Truman,  and  Eisenhower,  Dr.  Boy- 
den's abilities  have  long  been  recognized 
beyond  such  words  as  we  may  express 
here.  He  is  still  president  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  and  he  formerly 
served  on  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.  Few  men  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  so  long  and  so  well,  and  we  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  salut- 
ing Frank  L.  Boyden  on  the  ocx;asion  of 
his  announcement  to  retire  as  head- 
master of  Deerfield  Academy  after  many 
years  of  service  to  that  institution.  The 
lives  of  countless  persons,  young  and  old 
alike,  testify  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  Frank  Boyden  on  their  Uves.  It  was 
alwavs  Frank  Boyden's  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  lives  of  others  through 
serving  them,  and  I  might  add  there  is 
really  no  better  way  for  one  to  live  his 
life  than  to  seek  first  to  be  of  service  to 
others.  Frank  Boyden's  life  is  a  Uving 
testimony  that  he  who  would  be  greatest 
among  us  must  first  be  servant  of  all. 

While  dedicating  his  life  to  the  service 
of  young  people,  Frank  Boyden  became  a 
legend  in  his  own  time.  Few  men  ever  at- 
tain the  record  of  unselfish  public  serv- 
ice which  he  has  so  notably  attained. 
Dedicating  oneself  to  a  worthwhile  cause, 
maintaining  a  deep  conviction  in  a  high 
set  of  values,  and  possessing  an  abiding 
faith  in  mankind  are  the  marks  of  one 
who  would  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  others  while  setting  a  worthy  ex- 
ample for  others  to  follow.  I  am  glad  to 
say  these  are  the  marks  of  Frank  L. 
Boyden. 

A  retirement  announcement  gives  us 
all  pause  to  refiect  on  our  own  lives  to 
see  where  we  have  measured  up  and 
where  we  have  fallen  short.  I  look  upon 
his  life  as  a  model  of  how  each  of  us 
should  strive  to  live  in  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  good  of  others.  Through  following 
the  example  of  Frank  Boyden,  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  would  help  create  a  bet- 
ter nation  and  a  better  world. 

This  is  a  special  occasion  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  honor  a  special  in- 
dividual. I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Silvio  Conte.  for  spear- 
heading our  efforts  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  give  proper  recognition  to 
one  of  our  Nation's  finest  gentlemen  and 
a  very  special  person,  Frank  L.  Boyden. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  tn  say- 
ing a  few  words  In  tribute  w  Dr.  Frank 
L.  Boyden,  who  this  June  will  retire  as 
headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy.  Frank 
Boyden  is  a  man  who  has  dedicated  a 
lifetime  to  the  education  of  the  young 
of  our  country.  He  first  came  to  Deer- 
field in  1902  when  it  was  a  small  strug- 
gling academy  of  only  14  students. 
He  leaves  it  now  with  an  enrollment  of 
500  and  as  one  of  the  foremost  prepara- 
tory schools  in  the  Nation.  As  a  trustee 
of  some  13  educational  institutions  and 
the  president  of  the  New  England  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 


he  has  received  widespread  public  recog- 
nition for  his  work,  including  last  May 
a  Presidential  citation  for  distinguished 
service. 

One  of  his  most  significant  contribu- 
tions has  been  in  preparing  others  to  take 
a  leading  role  in  the  field  of  education.  A 
remarkable  number  of  Frank  Boyden's 
students  and  faculty  have  become  the 
leaders  of  educational  institutions,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  He  is  truly  an 
educator's  educator. 

I  have  had  a  long  and  warm  associ- 
ation with  F:  ank  Boyden.  I  first  came  to 
know  him  as  a  student  at  Deerfield  back 
in  the  midthirties.  He  was  always  ready 
to  offer  advice  and  encouragement  to  us 
struggling  young  scholars.  I  remember 
his  "office"  used  to  be  simply  a  desk  in 
the  main  hallway  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, and  every  student  passing  on  his 
way  to  or  from  class  would  be  greeted 
by  his  warm  smiling  face  and  his  kind 
words.  He  took  a  personal  interest  in  the 
problems  of  every  student,  and  for  many 
of  us,  he  became  a  lifelong  friend.  Be- 
cause he  has  a  summer  house  in  my 
hometown  of  New  London,  N.H.,  it  has 
been  my  great  good  fortune  to  have  en- 
joyed a  continuing  association  with  this 
great  man.  My  early  interest  in  public 
service  and  political  activity  evolved  di- 
rectly from  Mr.  Boyden's  concern  that 
his  students  participate  in  public  affairs. 
He  encouraged  many  of  us  to  make  a 
career  of  public  service.  He  has  inspired 
all  of  us  to  try  always  to  do  better,  and 
be  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inspiration  that 
Frank  Boyden  has  imparted  to  his  stu- 
dents over  the  generations  together  with 
the  development  of  Deerfield  Academy 
into  a  great  and  growing  institution  are 
moments  that  will  endure.  Together  with 
his  beloved  wife  Helen,  who  is  an  equally 
great  educator,  Frank  Boyden  has  been 
the  life  force  of  this  school  for  66  years. 
For  Deerfield  and  her  students  and 
countless  friends  an  era  will  come  to  a 
close  next  June. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Frank  Boyden  as  headmaster  of 
Deerfield  Academy  should  be  the  occa- 
sion for  noting  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion that  he  has  made  to  American  life 
through  personal  inspiration  of  his  stu- 
dents and  all  with  whom  he  had  contact. 
As  we  ponder  upon  the  difficult  problems 
and  questions  of  education  and  training 
today,  we  must  not  overlook  the  con- 
vincing results  from  great  teachers  and 
headmasters  like  Dr.  Boyden,  who  have 
established  deep  and  lasting  infiuence  on 
their  students.  Headmaster  Boyden  is 
living  proof  of  the  essentially  personal 
nature  of  the  teaching  relationship. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
in  his  own  profession  was  testified  to 
when  headmasters  of  a  number  of  other 
schools  came  to  the  assistance  of  Deer- 
field in  1924  and  personally  conducted 
a  fundraising  campaign  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  Frank  Boyden's  work 
there.  Among  those  headmasters  was 
Horace  Taft,  founder  of  the  Taft  School 
and  close  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr. 
Boyden.  It  is  significant  that  help  at 
that  time  has  been  repaid  many  times 
over  in  intangible  ways.  One  of  these 
can  be  seen  In  John  Esty,  a  graduate  of 
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Deerfield,  the  headmaster  of  the  Taft 
School  today.  This  young  school  head  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  inspiration  and 
teaching  of  Frank  Boyden  and  his  im- 
print upon  American  education  and  life. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Boyden's  re- 
tirement, thousands  of  his  former  stu- 
dents and  far  greater  numbers  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  educational  debtors  join  in 
recognizing  his  tremendous  contribution 
and  wishing  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Boyden 
years  of  continued  service  and  happiness. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  Frank  Learoyd  Boy- 
den who  will  retire  in  June  of  1968  as 
headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy. 

Mr.  Boyden  has  been  headmaster  of 
Deerfield  since  1902  when  he  took  over 
the  position  to  support  himself  so  that 
he  could  study  law.  It  is  fortunate  for 
education  that  he  never  entered  the  field 
of  law,  for  America  would  have  lost  one 
of  her  finest  educators. 

As  headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy 
and  trustee  of  over  two  dozen  educa- 
tional institutions.  Prank  Boyden  has 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  fur- 
therance of  liberal  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  the  Nation.  Not  only  has 
he  personally  been  responsible  for 
thousands  of  young  men  at  Deerfield, 
but  many  of  these  young  men,  inspired 
by  their  headmaster,  have  gone  into  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Nation.  The  love 
for  learning  which  he  imparted  to  these 
young  men  has  borne  fruit  far  beyond 
the  normal  ability  of  any  one  man. 

Headmaster  Boyden  has  often  said 
that  he  has  no  real  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, of  teaching.  But  I  think  we  can  see 
his  philosophy  as  refiected  in  his  work. 
He  has  looked  "into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  boys."  And  because  he  has 
understood  boys,  he  has  been  able  to 
make  them  love  learning  and  appreciate 
knowledge. 

He  has  said : 

I  believe  In  boys.  I  believe  in  keeping  them 
busy  and  in  the  highest  standards  of 
scholarship.  I  believe  In  a  normal  life. 

But  he  has  not  meant  by  this  an  ordi- 
nary life,  but  a  rich,  full  one  that  com- 
bines an  awareness  of  the  world  with  a 
conscience  to  do  good  works. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  retirement 
will  mean  no  end  of  Mr.  Boyden's  activ- 
ity; he  is  too  involved  in  and  important 
to  education  to  really  retire.  However, 
in  his  retirement  from  Deerfield,  I  wish 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  the  wannest  best 
wishes.  They  will  be  kept  busy  giving 
advice,  aid,  and  information  to  people 
involved  in  education,  but  I  am  quite 
confident  that  retirement  for  Frank 
Boyden  could  never  be  any  but  a  change 
from  one  activity  to  another. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be 
granted  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOHNSON  BLACKMAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards! is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Johnson  administration  is 
ti-j'ing  to  blackmail  the  American  tax- 
payer into  paying  for  all  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety's handout  programs. 

Faced  with  a  public  call  for  cuts  in 
spending,  the  President  threatens  to  put 
the  ax  to  legitimate  Federal  functions  of 
long  standing  instead  of  the  new  and 
costly,  but  ineffective,  Federal  giveaways. 

No  other  interpretation  can  be  placed 
on  th3  administration's  action  of  yester- 
day in  telegraphing  the  Governors  about 
possible  cuts  in  the  Federal  share  of  high- 
way construction  programs.  Pure  black- 
mail. 

The  same  was  true  with  the  President's 
weekend  reference  to  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. The  President  said  innocently: 

We  tried  to  cut  school  lunch  money,  but 
Congress  wouldn't  let  us. 

The  President  has  led  us  down  the 
primrose  path  of  paying  the  enormous 
costs  of  war  while  at  the  same  time  pour- 
ing equally  as  great  amounts  of  money 
into  wasteful,  politically  motivated, 
handout  schemes. 

Now  he  appeals  to  the  counti-y  to  pay 
for  this  irresponsible  policy  of  his  with  a 
tax  increase.  Congress  says  in  reply.  "Be- 
fore we  raise  taxes  let  us  see  what  non- 
essential programs  we  can  cut.  A  respon- 
sible cut  in  spending  may  be  bett-er 
medicine  than  a  raise  in  taxes." 

Witli  the  ball  in  the  White  House  court, 
the  President  comes  back  and  says  OK, 
how  about  school  lunches  and  highways. 
Surely  the  transparent  nature  of  this 
Presidential  ploy  will  not  be  lost  on  the 
taxpayers. 
I  will  not  be  blackmailed. 
The  President  is  well  aware  what  kinds 
of  handout  programs  can  be  cut  respon- 
sibly. He  knows  that  school  lunches  and 
highway  constniction  are  phony  issues. 
Federal  participation  in  school  limch 
money  is  an  infinitely  small  part  of  the 
total  budget.  The  Federal  share  in  high- 
way construction  is  made  through  trust 
funds  and  so  is  only  indirectly  related  to 
'the  budget.  It  is  a  longstanding  pro- 
gram which,  as  the  President  knows,  the 
States  rely  on,  and  which  has  proven  it- 
self as  a  legitimate  Federal  function.  It 
helps  create  jobs  and  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we  are 
serious  about  the  need  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  If  we  are.  and  if  we  do  cut 
spending,  then  we  will  obviously  have  to 
tighten  our  belts,  and  of  necessity  some 
local  projects  will  get  hurt  along  the 
way.  Some  will  have  to  be  delayed,  and 
I  believe  responsible  people  across  the 
countiT  will  accept  this  fact. 

But  they  will  ask  that  cuts  be  made 
first  in  programs  that  were  never  justi- 
fied in  the  first  place,  or  programs  that 
seemed  justified  but  have  proven  to  be 
unwarranted:  programs  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  usurped  the  fimc- 
tions  of  State  and  local  government. 
where  giveaways  are  encouraging  lazi- 


ness, and  a  no-need-to-work  attitude. 
These  are  the  areas  where  Federal 
spending  should  be  cut. 

The  President  is  a  newspaper  reader 
like  the  rest  of  us.  and  he  has  read  as 
we  all  have,  about  the  surplus  of  Federal 
programs  in  some  city  areas  and  other 
poverty-stricken  places.  In  some  of  these 
places  there  are  so  many  Federal  pro- 
grams that  the  local  people  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them ;  they  oannot  use 
the  money  for  intended  purposes,  and 
instead  it  ends  up  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mercial profiteers  or  political  vote 
buyers. 

The  President  can  read  the  newspa- 
pers and  surely  he  read  the  speech  de- 
livered September  23  by  Mr.  Daniel  P. 
Mo>'nihan  before  the  national  board 
meeting  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  Moynihan,  brought  to  Washing- 
ton by  President  Kennedy  as  Assistant 
Secretary'  of  Labor,  said: 

W^e  do  not  change  things  very  much  with 
a  piece  of  legislation  and  a  bill-signing  cere- 
mony  in   the  Rose   Garden. 

He  spoke  of  the  disappointing  per- 
formances of  the  new  agencies  such  as 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  He  said: 

In  these  new  agencies  almost  everyone 
feels  there  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the 
war  on  poverty  and  no  greater  force  for  the 
perpetuation  of  t^^e  slums  than  the  public 
welfare  system  administered  by  the  huge, 
entrenched,  and  complacent  subbureaucracy 
in  HEW. 

The  thing  that  frustrates  the  tax- 
pavers  of  this  country  most  of  all,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  they  feel  the  President  is 
not  going  to  cut  back  on  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs.  They  know  that  during 
the  "last  year  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
have  been  added  to  the  Federal  payroll, 
just  in  order  to  carr>-  out  these  unwar- 
ranted Johnson  programs,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  glibly  has  told  the  Nation 
he  was  cutting  back  on  Federal  employ- 
ment 

Perhaps  the  credibility  gap  was  first 
noted  when  the  President  made  a  good 
publicity  issue  about  turning  the  lights 
off  in  the  'wa-iite  House  to  save  money 
while  at  the  same  time  he  began  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  into  w^asteful  handout 
schemes. 

But  whenever  it  started  to  appear  the 
credibility  gap  has  been  greatly  widened 
in  recent  days. 

When  the  President  complains  that  he 
cannot  cut  spending  until  Congress 
makes  the  appropriations,  he  fails  to  win 
much  sympathy  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  are  smarter  than  that. 

They  know  that  Congress,  acting  with 
solid  Democratic  Party  majorities  in 
both  House  and  Senate,  appropriates 
money  largely  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  the  needs.  And  they 
know  that  appropriations  are  not  the 
same  as  spending,  that  the  President 
spends  the  money,  and  can  cut  this 
spending  as  he  wishes. 

They  know  that  it  is  the  President's 
spending  which  has  placed  the  countr>''s 
fiscal  and  monetary  situation  in  real 
trouble.  They  know  we  face  an  inflation- 
ary period  with  or  without  a  tax  increase, 
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and  that  the  most  effective  medicine  to 
combat  this  problem  Is  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral spending. 

They  Icnow  the  President  tried  too  long 
to  maintain  the  fiction  that  we  could 
fight  a  war  and  carry  on  the  Great  So- 
ciety at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  not  stand  still  to  be  black- 
mailed. 

IMMIGRATION  BILL  TO  AID  BROTH- 
ERS AND  SISTERS  OF  ITALIAN 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roomey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  2  years  ago  this  week  President 
Johnson.  In  ceremonies  before  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor,  signed 
Into  law  a  new  immigration  bill  which 
brought  an  end  to  40  years  of  discrim- 
ination. Of  that  new  law  President  John- 
son said : 

This  bill  says  simply  th.it  from  this  day 
forth  those  wishing  to  emigrate  to  America 
shall  be  admitted  on  the  ba-sis  of  their  skills 
and  their  close  relationship  to  those  .'■Iready 
here.  It  Is  a  simple  test.  It  is  a  fair  test  .  .  . 
the  days  of  unlimited  immigration  are  past. 
But  those  who  will  come  will  come  because 
of  what  they  are — not  becriuse  of  the  land 
from  which  they  sprung. 

I  am  happy  and  proud,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  was  able  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  of  which  the  President  spoke. 
But  immigration,  as  we  well  know,  is  a 
knotty  problem  and  one  which  does  not 
have  cut  and  dried,  black  and  white  op- 
tions. It  Is,  as  Is  any  subject  that  vitally 
concerns  the  lives  of  many,  a  problem  of 
compassion  and  imderstanding  as  well  as 
a  legal  problem.  In  the  main,  the  new 
law  has  worked  well  and  righted  many 
InjiKtlces — injustices  which  were  created 
in  the  first  place  by  fear  and  the  off- 
spring of  fear,  prejudice.  But  the  new  law- 
has  also  created  some  problems,  particu- 
larly for  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens now  living  in  Italy.  As  it  stands  now 
over  100,000  of  these  relatives  and  their 
spouses  and  children  will  have  to  wait  10 
years  or  perhaps  longer  to  enter  the 
United  States  under  a  fifth  preference 
immigration  status.  This  category  is 
heavily  oversubscribed  and  I  therefore 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  break  that  logjam.  The  State  De- 
partment Bulletin  issued  August  15,  1967. 
shows  that  as  the  immigration  law  stands 
now,  Italian  families  are  not  being  re- 
united, which  was,  after  all,  the  purpose 
of  the  law.  The  Bulletin  shows  that  while 
applicants  from  other  countries  whose 
petitions  have  been  approved  prior  to 
July  1,  1966,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  petitions  for  brothers  and 
sisters  of  American  citizens  of  Italian 
descent  can  be  admitted  only  if  their 
petitions  were  approved  prior  to  March  1, 
1955. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  this  legisla- 


tion and  support  this  effort  to  unite  fam- 
ilies that  are  separated  by  an  unfortu- 
nate set  of  circimistances  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

I  think  it  Is  fitting  too.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  week  in  which  we  celebrate  Co- 
limibus  Day.  that  we  look  at  the  many 
contributions  which  have  been  brought 
to  these  shores  by  the  millions  of  Italians 
who  have  adopted  the  United  States  as 
their  home.  By  their  warmth,  skills,  arts 
and  love  of  life  they  have  made  this 
country  a  better  place  to  live.  I  think 
it  only  fair  at  this  point,  that  we  do  some- 
thing for  them,  something  which  is 
equitable  and  needs  doing. 


INTER-AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER 
CORPS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttojgerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant new  program,  with  significant 
implications  for  Latin  American  develop- 
ment and  self-help  efforts,  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  inspired  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  six  Latin  American 
countries  have  contributed  young  men 
to  form  the  first  inter-American  Volun- 
teer Corps.  They  are  presently  teaching 
Dom.inican  farmers  to  improve  their  ag- 
ricultural techniques. 

The  program  was  organized  by  the  Pan 
American  Development  Foundation,  a 
private,  nonprofit  inter-American  orga- 
nization initiated  by  the  General  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  by  its  affiliate,  the  Domini- 
can Development  Foundation  which  is 
supported  by  over  100  Dominican  private 
companies  and  individuals. 

The  volimteers  are  providing  the  arms, 
legs,  and  brains  to  carry  modern  agri- 
cultural knowledge  from  research  cen- 
ters to  the  small  farmers,  applying  it  in 
practical  ways  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Their  objective  is  to  help  the  farmers  or 
campesinos  to  tmderstand  and  to  adopt 
modem  techniques,  thus  mobilizing  a 
vital  but  latent  himian  resource  and  cre- 
ating a  basis  for  sustained  economic  and 
social  progress. 

Young  Latin  Americans  have  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  the  prospect 
of  volunteer  service.  Over  200  applicants 
volunteered  within  3  weeks  after  the 
call  went  out.  This  is  a  promising  re- 
action to  an  imaginative  program  which 
the  governments  of  the  hemisphere 
should  carefully  observe.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  intergovernmental  Inter- 
national Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice— ISVS — 32  volunteers  were  selected: 
six  from  Colombia,  two  from  Chile,  three 
each  from  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala  and 
El  Salvador,  and  15  from  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  volunteers,  called  Inter-Amert- 
can  Volunteers  for  Development,  have 
shown    great    spirit    and    initiative    in 


teaching  campesinos  to  raise  an  im- 
proved variety  of  com.  through  proper 
planting  and  soil  preparation  and  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  pesti- 
cides, all  contributed  by  private  busi- 
nesses. Through  the  efforts  of  the  vol- 
unteers, and  with  the  help  of  110  trained 
campesinos  leaders,  demonstration  plots 
were  planted  and  cared  for  by  over  850 
farmers.  Based  on  the  favorable  results. 
operations  are  now  expanding  to  include 
extensive  planting  by  some  4.000  cam- 
pesinos. 

In  addition  to  its  attraction  for 
youth,  the  program  has  shown  that  the 
volunteers  are  potentially  an  important 
factor  in  the  vital  area  of  increasing 
agricultural  output  in  the  hemisphere. 
They  have  proven  effective  in  transmit- 
ting complex,  technical  information  in 
simple  terms  to  the  Dominican  campe- 
sinos. The  most  promising  accomplish- 
ment for  the  future  of  the  program  is  the 
rapid  rapport  and  acceptance  achieved 
by  the  Latin  American  volunteers  in 
tlie  rural  commimities  and  their  ability 
to  adapt  easily  to  the  rigors  of  rural 
life.  Minimal  cultural  differences  have 
enabled  them  to  be  highly  effective  in 
the  critical  area  of  promoting  attitude 
changes  among  the  campesinos.  The  re- 
ports from  the  program  indicate  that 
the  volunteers  are  enthusiastic  about 
their  ability  to  participate  in  develop- 
ment efforts.  Tlirough  the  learning  ex- 
perience and  cultural  interchange,  the 
program  promises  to  make  them  more 
mature  Americans  who  vrtll  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  their  respective 
countries. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent 
article  from  Americas  magazine  which 
describes  the  program.  This  effort  should 
be  applauded  as  an  excellent  example  of 
private  initiative  and  inter-American 
cooperation,  and  the  governments  of  the 
American  nations  should  be  encouraged 
to  build  into  a  strong  and  effective  force 
for  development.  The  article  follows: 
Inter-Amekican  Volvnteers  f^^R 
Development 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  a  group  of 
young  volunteers  from  several  American 
countries  Is  at  work  in  a  pilot  program  that 
may  have  far-reaching  results  for  the  small 
farmers  of  that  recently  trouble  land  and 
for  their  counterparts  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  Hemisphere. 

The  Inter-American  Volunteers  are  teach- 
ing a  thousand  farmers  to  plant  Improved 
corn  seeds  on  their  own  land  and  to  use 
chemical  fertilizers.  Insecticides,  and  pesti- 
cides. Modern  technology  for  growing  corn 
Is  being  translated  Into  simple  terms  and 
demonstrated  In  the  most  Immediate  and 
convincing  manner  possible. 

Initial  kits  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  in- 
secticides are  provided  to  the  farmers  as 
the  donations  of  various  private  companies 
operating  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  There- 
after the  farmers,  who  will  be  taught  the 
economics  of  the  programs,  will  have  to  re- 
invest part  of  their  income  from  their  In- 
creased yield  for  more  seed  and  fertlhzer.  The 
donating  Arms  will  follow  up  the  gifts  with 
a  distributing  system  to  ensure  the  availa- 
bility of  the  needed  materials.  And  the  gov- 
ernment agriculture  bank  Is  presently  work- 
ing on  a  system  for  supplying  small  crop 
loans   to   the   participating   farmers. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  private 
Dominican  Development  Foundation  and  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation,  a 
private,   non-profit,   Inter-American   organl- 
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zatlon  initiated  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Cooperating  in  the  venture  are  the  Do- 
minican Republic's  business  community, 
farmer  organizations,  agencies  of  the  Domini- 
can Government,  the  International  Center 
for  Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement,  in  Chap- 
inco  Mexico,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Rockfeller  and  Ford  Foundations  and  the 
Mexican  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
International  Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices, an  Intergovernmental  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  Director  of  Planning  for  the  Domini- 
can Ministrv  of  Agriculture,  Father  Dorta- 
Duque,  has  reported  to  President  Joaquin 
Balaguer  that  the  program  is  already  an 
important  success  because  for  the  first  time 
all  of  the  countrv's  meaningful  organizations 
active  in  agriculture  have  been  brought  to- 
gether into  one   coordinated   program. 

The  project  Is  also  an  important  example 
of  practical  Hemisphere  cooperation.  The 
flr=t  volunteers,  fifteen  in  number,  are  from 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  and 
Guatemala.  They  work  with  counterpart 
Dominican  volunteers.  It  is  the  first  group 
of  young  Latin  Americans  to  join  together 
in  an  inter-American  development  program. 
The  ultimate  objective  goes  beyond  in- 
creasing the  individual  farmers'  production 
of  corn.  The  new  techniques  can  later  be 
applied  to  other  crops.  By  learning  how  to 
utilize  available  credit  the  farmers  will  be 
able  to  priss  from  subsistence  farming  into 
the  money  economy.  Resulting  corn  produc- 
tion should  increase  internal  consumption 
and  eventually  serve  as  an  export  crop  to 
earn  foreign  exchange. 

Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora.  Board  Chairman  of  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation,  has 
called  the  project  just  the  beginning  of  a 
new  approach  to  increase  food  production 
all  over  Latin  America  and  to  bring  the 
farmers  into  the  money  economy  and  the 
national  life. 


SBA  Administrator  Robert  C.  Moot  said 
he  was  "extremely  pleased"  with  Lockheed  s 
efforts  to  utilize  the  capability  of  small 
companies. 

"The  outstanding  job  Lockheed  and  many 
other  large  prime  contractors  are  doing  by 
subcontracting  to  small  business  confirms 
the  flexibility  of  small  firms  and  their  ability 
to  deliver  responsively  to  the  needs  of  prime 
contractors."  Moot  said. 

Lockheed  retx>rted  that  it  subcontracted 
a  total  of  $228,793,204  with  small  firms  dur- 
ing January  through  June  of  this  year,  up 
from  slightly  more  than  $192,000,000  in  the 
previous  six  months.  "It  is  a  very  favorable 
trend,"  Moot  said,  "and  one  which  I  hope 
will  continue." 

Last  year,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion presented  Lockheed  a  special  aerospace 
award  for  "outstanding  leadership  m  de- 
veloping design  and  procurement  programs 
directed  at  the  maximum  utilization  of 
small  business  firms  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  nation's  defense  and  space  programs.' 
Dollar  volume  of  subcontracts  awarded 
small  firms  by  Lockheed  during  the  first 
half  of  1967  accounted  for  38.7 fc  of  the 
firm's  total  outside  procurment.  This  was 
nearly  ICi  higher  than  the  28.9-^0  registered 
in  the  previous  six  months. 

The  nearly  270,000  orders  Lockheed  placed 
with  small  firms  in  the  first  tix  months  of 
1967  represented  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  individual  orders  placed  by  the  firm  in 
the  period.  Nearly  25,000  small  suppliers 
across  the  country  participated  as  subcon- 
tractors  m   Lockheed   programs. 


A  GREAT  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENT 
SPEAKS  TO  HIS  PARTY 


SMALL  BUSINESS  FIRMS  RECEIVE 
RECORD  VOLUME  OF  SUBCON- 
TRACTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  CormanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
small  business  firms  received  a  record 
dollar  volume  of  subcontracts  from  the- 
Lockheed  Aircraft   Corp..   for   the   first 
half  of  1967.  The  Van  Nuys.  Calif..  Val- 
ley News  and   Green  Sheet  edition  of 
August    24,    1967.    reported    this    Small 
Business  Administration  success  story. 

It  is  gratifying  that  our  small  busi- 
ness community  is  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  the  administration's  subcontract- 
ing policies  for  small  business  firms. 

Robert  C.  Moot,  SBA's  new  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  SBA  deserve  special 
recognition  for  this  small  Government 
agency's  procurement  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  entire  text  of  this 
news  story : 
Small  Firms  Given  Boost  by  Lockheed 
The  Small  Btisiness  Administration  today 
had  announced  reports  from  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  for  the  first  half  of  1967  show 
that  small  firms  received  a  record  dollar 
volume  of  subcontracts  from  the  California- 
based  aerospace  firm. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker— 
The  Democratic  Party  has  never  chosen  the 
road  of  irresponsibility.  This  party,  and  the 
programs  it  has  inspired  and  legislated  and 
turned  into  action,  has  set  a  standard  in  the 
1960's  by   which   every  administration  that 
follows  must  be  judged — 

Thus,  did  President  Johnson  address 
his  fellow  Democrats  Saturday  night.  It 
is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  President  was 
speaking  to  all  Democrats  in  everj-  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation  who  share  his  view 
that  our  party  is  the  party  of  the  people. 
In  his  speech,  the  President  defined 
what  is  going  to  be  the  central  theme  of 
next  year's  campaign. 
He  declared: 

The  question  our  people  are  going  to  have 
to  answer  is  clear: 

Shall  we  go  on  building? 
Or  shall  we  become  discouraged  with  our- 
selves impatient  that  the  work  is  not  yet 
finished?  Shall  we  bury  all  that  we  have 
begun— begun  with  such  hope  and  promise — 
and  bury  it  in  a  shroud  of  inaction  and  reac- 
tion? 

I  believe  I  know  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  I  believe  that  in  1968  the 
American  people  will  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly to  continue  the  progress  they  have 
achieved  under  this  administration. 

They  will  vote  to  continue  strengthen- 
ing American  education. 

They  will  vote  to  continue  the  war  on 
poverty. 


They  will  vot«  to  continue  rebuilding 
our  cities. 

They  will  vote  to  continue  to  save  the 
soil  to" light  the  farms  and  to  bolster  the 
rural  economy  of  America. 

They  will  vote  to  continue  unprece- 
dented economic  growth.  _^ 
Thev  will  vote  to  continue  a  "can  do 
administration  and  a  "can  do"  Congress. 
We  Democrats  in  Congress  have  a  very 
special  responsibility  to  continue  sup- 
porting the  programs  and  policies  of  this 
administration  that  we  have  so  promis- 
ingly begun. 

Our  goal  is  to  give  each  man  and  wom- 
an in  this  country  opportunity  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  to  contribute  to  this  society. 
The  investments  we  make  to  create  this 
opportunity  will  be  small  in  the  long  run 
compared  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
poverty,  ignorance,  discrimination,  and 

crime.  ...       j 

These  measures  have  helped  this  ad- 
ministration to  prove  its  faith  in  our 
people  and  our  free  enterprise  system. 
But  the  great  work  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  not  considered  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  a  promising  beginning  that  must  be 
reinforced  and  impi'oved  by  the  actions 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

Today,  there  are  some  50  administra- 
tion proposals  on  vital  domestic  matters 
that  await  congressional  action.  This  un- 
finished agenda  of  the  Nation's  business 
contains  the  bulk  of  our  Govemment's 
response  to  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
cities,  the  rising  crime  rate,  the  burdens 
of  the  poor  and  elderly,  and  other  major 
problems  confronting  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

In  answer  to  the  President's  question: 
"Shall  we  go  on  building?" — this  Con- 
gress mu.st  be  emphatic  and  af&rmative. 
■We  must  continue  to  be  a  Democratic 
Congress,  a  Congress  that  votes  "yes"  for 
the  people.  If  we  do,  the  people  will  vote 
"yes"  for  us.  For  as  President  Johnson 
observed,  the  party  that  believes  in  build- 
ing is  the  party  that  can  best  take  its  case 
to  the  American  people. 


THE  ITALIANS  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnttnzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  about  "The  Italians 
in  Chicago"  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 8  edition  of  Chicago's  American,  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  my  city. 

This  article  is  poignantly  written,  with 
great  feeling  and  forthrightness.  by 
Barbara  Tiritilli,  who  is  herself  a  life- 
time resident  of  the  West  Side  of  Chi- 
cago about  which  she  writes. 

The  area  described  by  Miss  TiritiUi  is 
the  area  around  our  Lady  of  Pompeii 
Church.  located  at  1224  West  Lexington 
Street.  I  am  proud  that  I  was  baptized  in 
this  church,  I  received  my  holy  com- 
munion and  confirmation  in  this  church, 
and  today,  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
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this  whole  area,  which  Is  the  Seventh 
District  of  niinois.  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  _.,,». 

Reading  Miss  Tlrltim's  article  has  a 
certain  nostalgia  for  me.  because  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  this  area,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Pompeii  Church  Is  located  in 
the  center  of  this  area. 

Miss  Tirltilli  was  born  and  grew  up  in 
"Little  Italy"  in  Chicago,  and  received 
her  BA.  degree  in  journalism  from 
Marquette  University  at  Milwaukee. 
Wis  As  an  Italo-American  who  has 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  Italo-American 
traditions,  I  feel  she  is  well  qualified  to 
give  other  Americans  a  keen  insight  into 
who  the  Italian  Americans  really  are 
and  what  they  represent  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

Because  in  America  today  there  are 
over  25  million  Italo-Americans.  their 
impact  on  our  culture  has  been  tremen- 
dous. They  represent  the  largest  ethnic 
group  in  my  own  city  of  Chicago  as  well 
as  in  many  other  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Like  other  immigrants,  they  came  to 
this  haven  of  freedom,  seeking  new  op- 
portunities and  a  new  way  of  life.  They 
worked  hard  in  this  land  of  opportunity 
and  contributed  much  to  improving  our 
way  of  life  and  to  the  outstanding 
growth  and  procress  of  our  country. 

Italo-Americans  have  served  v^-ith  dis- 
tinction in  every  war  our  country  has 
fought  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 
They  have  contributed  leaders  to  every 
field  of  endeavor,  including  medicine. 
law  the  arts,  and  the  sciences.  They 
have  actually  helped  to  build  America 
as  we  know  it  today— a  leader  among  na- 
tions and  a  bastion  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

Their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  suc- 
cesses and  their  failures,  their  achieve- 
ments 85  well  as  their  disappointments. 
have  all  been  forthrlghtly  recorded  by 
Miss  Tiritilli. 

I  do  hope  that  my  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  have  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  living  in  their  congres- 
sional districts,  will  read  this  article  in 
order  to  gain  a  more  profound  under- 
standing of  the  Italo-Americans  and 
their  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  our  American  culture. 

I  do  hope  also  that  my  colleagues  will 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  difficulties  that  faced  the  early  im- 
migrants, like  my  own  mother  and  fa- 
ther, who  came  to  this  country  many 
years  aeo.  Thus  Is  a  true  story  of  America 
and  of  the  Ita'o-Americans  who  pulled 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps 
to  make  America  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  in  the  world.  This  story  is 
parlicularlv  significant  because  it  hap- 
pened with  all  of  the  other  ethnic  groups 
who.  Uke  the  ItaUan  Americans,  helped 
to  build  America. 
The  article  follows: 

Tire  iTALMNs  IN  Cinc.\co 
Who  are  the  Italians? 

M.<iybe  vou  laugh,  because  there  Is  no 
answer  to 'that  the  way  there  Is  to  a  Polish 
joke  Ask  a  non-Italian  and  he  thinks  tm- 
medlately  of  pizza,  pasta,  Sophia  Loren.  the 
Ma:ui,  Cosa  Nostra.  Dagos. 

There  are  500.000  Italians  tn  Chicago,  In- 
cluding ImaiJgran'-s.  second  and  third  gen- 
eration. I  am  one  of  them.  We  are  not  the 
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Mafla.  We  don't  know  \I  or  what  the  Cosa 
Nostra  Is.  We  In  no  way  resemble  Serbia 
Loren,  detest  being  called  Dagos.  We  do  eat 

pasta.  .^  ,. 

In  the  past  century,  five  mUllon  Italians 
left  their  homeland  to  come  to  a  new  life 
In  this  country.  There  were  only  43  Italians 
living  In  nilnols  in  1850,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  report.  That  year.  In 
Illinois,  there  were  27,000  Irish.  38,000  Ger- 
mans.  18,000  English,  and  4,000  Scandina- 
vians. 

After  1900.  more  and  more  Italians  emi- 
grrated  here,  steadily  over  the  decades,  so 
that  now  we  are  one  of  the  largest  ethnic 
groups  in  Chicago.  One  statistician  reports 
that  one  out  of  every  eight  persons  in  Amer- 
ica today  Is  Italian.  There  are  more  than  20 
million  Italians  thniout  the  United  States. 

In  Chicago,  the  Italians  settled  near  Clark 
and  Harrison  streets;  around  Illinois  and 
Wells  Assumption  church,  the  first  Italian 
church  here,  was  built  at  that  corner.  Most 
came  from  central  and  southern  Italy;  a  few 
from  Genoa.  The  Immigrants  created  a  L.ttle 
Italy  as  they  settled  along  Taylor  street  and 
Roosevelt  road  from  Halsted  street  to  West- 
ern avenue.  _  ,, 

They  lived  In  second  and  third  floor  walk- 
ups  entered  thru  long  dusty  gangways.  The 
women,  accustomed  to  drying  their  laundry 
in  the  breeze  off  the  Adriatic  sea.  soon  learned 
to  stretch  a  laundry  line  across  a  clearing 
between  two  tenement  buildings. 

The  men  worked  with  their  hands,  in  con- 
struction, on  railroads.  Dirty,  but  honest 
work,  and  they  were  glad  to  have  It.  It  was 
largely  a  two-stop-a-day  life,  the  Job  and 
home  on  Saturday  nights,  the  men  would 
gather  for  a  game  of  bocce.  a  glass  of  wine, 
aud  conversation  about  the  "old  country 
and  the  paesl  [hometowns]  they  left  beliind. 
The  Italian  women  fiUed  the  city's  slums 
with  a  thousand  aromas  of  freshly  baked 
bread,  ravioli,  home-made  wine  and  sau- 
sage The  sound  of  opera  broadcasts  [from 
New  York]  filled  their  neighborhoods.  If 
they  had  no  radios,  they  sang.  They  staged 
religious  pageants  on  their  streets,  arid 
raised  many  children  and  grandchildren  in 

this  setting.  t*  i-   „ 

That  Is  v/here  we  came  In.  toe  Italian- 
Americans.  We  grew  up  on  the  streets  of 
Uttle  Italy.  There  were  no  Joneses  on  our 
block.  There  were  Serrltellas,  Panepintos, 
DeVitos,  Dl  Ponsos,  and  Glagnorlos. 

Churchbelis  from  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii 
church,  1224  W.  Lexington  St.,  would  awaken 
us  and  on  hot  summer  nights,  when  the 
uliidows  of  our  stuffy,  crowded  apartments 
were  opened,  the  sound  of  an  accordion 
would  waft  from  another  rotting  old  porch 
and  lull  us  to  sleep.  .,  ^  »»   .. 

Italians  never  learned  the  words    ghetto 
and  "minority":  there  were  no  organizations, 
no  protests.  The  only  marches  we  ever  have 
are  those  celebrating  Columbus  day  and  the 
patron  saints'  feast  days. 

suite  Rep.  Victor  Arrlgo.  a  SlclUan-Amer- 
ican  is  a  life-long  resident  of  the  near  west 
side  area.  ArrlKO  for  years  has  researched  the 
history  of  Italians  In  America,  and  lectures 
on  the  subject.  Arrlgo  said: 

"No  other  racial  group  has  so  vitally  af- 
fected the  American  way  of  Ufe  with  their 
multiple  contributions.  One  need  only  look 
at  America's  eating  habits  to  bring  this  Into 
proper  focus — from  antlpasto  to  tortoni. 
Italian  dishes  grace  the  table  of  every 
American  home  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific." 

Historically,  of  course.  Arrigo  pointed  out. 
the  Italians  could  reach  back  centuries  to  a 
heritage  of  art,  music,  Uterature,  law,  science, 
and  certain  basic  concepts  of  civilization. 
The  roster  Is  long:  Michelangelo,  Da  Vinci. 
Raflaelo,  Bemlnl.  Vivaldi.  Verdi.  Toeainlnl. 
Boccaccio,  Dante,  Pirandello.  DAnnunilo. 
Cicero,  Columbus,  and  on  and  on. 

One  paesano  of  75  years,  who  came  to 
Chicago  when  he  was  25.  made  this  remark: 


"What's  the  tise  of  pulling  out  the  old 
names  to  prove  we're  nice  people?  Chicago  is 
more  Italian  than  parts  of  Italy.  We  have 
made  our  lives  here  for  60  years. 

It  was  an  Italian  civil  engineer,  Josehua 
D'Espoelto.  who  built  Union  station.  There 
was  Enrico  Perml,  a  Chicago  Italian,  who  won 
the  Nobel  prize  In  physics  in  1938.  And  Enrico 
Tontl,  Italian  explorer.  Is  cited  with  the  dis- 
coverers Father  Marquette,  JoUet.  and  La- 
Salle  on  a  plaque  on  the  Michigan  avenue 

bridce 

The  sons  of  Chicago's  Italian  immigrants 
are  now  doctors,  lawyers,  educators,  business- 
men political  leaders,  judges.  Italian  names 
are  on  theater  marquees,  sports  pages,  tele- 
vision credits.  In  two  generations,  the  Chl- 
caeo  Italians  witnessed  what  they  never 
would  have  dreamed  possible— PrancescaCa- 
brinl  a  west  side  Italian  girl,  was  canonized 
the  first  American  saint  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  Sam  Giancana,  a  neighborhood 
bully  of  the  old  42  gang  graduated  to  the 
crim'e  syndicate,  was  put  behind  bars. 

There  are  some  400  Italian-American  law- 
vers  and  eight  Judges  and  magistrates  here, 
including  Federal  Judge  Alexander  J.  NapoII, 
a  barber's  son.  ,       .^    ^      .. 

There  are  Cook  County  Circuit  Court 
Judges  Daniel  A.  Govelll,  George  L.  Quilici, 
Pasquale  A.  Sorrcntino.  and  John  J.  Lupe; 
Associate  Judees  Richard  A.  Napolitano  and 
Nicholas  Bua:"'and  Felix  Buosclo,  supervising 
ludee  of  Traffic  co-art.  At  least  five  others  are 
on  the  county's  list  of  magistrates.  There  are 
six  Chicago  area  Italians  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature, and  Congressman  Frank  Annunzio 
(111  ,  D.,  7th)  in  Washington. 

Little  Italv  West  Is  all  changed  now.  Fish 
markets  and  bakers  along  Taylor  street  are 
Eone  The  horsedrawn  fruit  and  vegetable 
pushcart  has  no  more  dingy  llUie  streets  to 
plod    thru,   beckoning   children   from   front 

porches.  

These  scenes  have  been  replaced  by  ex- 
pressways  and  sleek  gray  buildings  of  the 
Universltv  of  Illinois  Circle  campus.  New 
Italian  families  remain,  the  Pompeii  church 
is  there,  and  a  bigger  than  Itfe-slze  statue 
of   Christopher   Columbus   In   ensconced  in 

Vernon  Park.  ,      ,      v,       ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  move  to  suburbs  h.as  not 
separated  ItaUans  nor  Interrupted  their  way 

of  life.  ,,   ,    ,    _T3 . 

The  community's  information  Unk  is  FRA 
NOI,  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the 
Scalabrinl  league  and  circulated  to  40,000 
families  here.  The  name  means  "among  our- 
selves"; the  paper  Is  edited  by  t^e  Rev. 
Armando  Pierlnl  and  the  Rev.  Paul  AscioUa, 
Scalabrinl  Fathers.  Father  Asclolla  said : 

"Wherever  they  went  the  Italians  brought 
with  them  a  joy  in  living.  No  matter  how 
trying  their  problems,  they  were  always  ready 
to  put  them  aside  for  a  feast  or  party.  They 
found  consolation  aud  identification  within 
the  group  of  relatives  and  friends." 

The  composite  Italian  character  Is  now 
different  from  that  of  the  Immigrant  genera- 
tion's. At  this  point,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  who  Italian-Americans  are.  The  Re\. 

"It's  time' to  ask  ourselves,  'Will  the  rejil 
ItaUan-Americans  please  stand  ^P- ^  ^°; 
where  do  we  go  from  here?'  "  he  added^  But 
we  know  this  much:  There  are  certain  traits 
that  quite  evidently  propel  Italian  life,  ngnt 
down  to  the  third  generation. 

These  are  intense  love  of  family,  mothers 
and  children  especially,  a  love  of  music.  cooK- 
Ing  eating,  street  festivals,  and  saints  d-v.s. 
Italy's  currently  popular  writer,  Lulgl  Bar- 
zlnl,  savs  we  are  people  who  feel  of"!|^,'i.t^ 
maJte  "la  bella  figura"  [or.  what  the  British 
call  "good  show").  Barzlni  wrote  of  Europeaa 
Italians,  but  It  also  is  true  of  Chicago  Italian:,. 

Tiie  lUh^in  wedding,  christening  1  es- 
pecially of  the  first-born  male),  confirma- 
tion and  sometimes  a  wake,  are  the  hign 
points  of  family  Ufe.  However,  any  other 
reason  for  celebrating  between  these  events  is 
welcome. 
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NO  Italian  wedding  Is  complete  without  at 
least  300-400  guests  for  dlrmer,  dancing,  and 
«infettl  The  occasion  also  requires  at  least 
one  round  of  Tarantella,  a  folk  dance^  and 
the  wedding  could  cost  as  much  as  $5  or 
S6  000.  An  Italian  father  who  really  cant 
afford  such  a  blast  will  work  and  save  a  life- 
time to  give  a  daughter  such  a  day. 

Man  is  head  of  the  famlly-really,  not 
nominally.  The  Italian  wife  waits  on  him, 
campers  him,  and  asks  him  few,  if  any  ques- 
tions The  Italian  man  Is  a  good  provider  for 
the  important  women  in  his  llfe-his  motner 
and  his  wife.  His  mother  Is  generally  better 
taformed  of  his  activities  than  his  wife.  The 
wife  and  children  obey  him.  right  or  wrong. 
No  other  relationship  ever  threatens  the  sol- 
Idaritv  of  an  Italian  family,  and  the  padre 
dl  famlglia  is  happiest  when  reigning  In  his 
hotisehold.  . 

The  Italian  mother  or  grandmother 
INonna]  Is  a  central  figure  In  a  household. 
She  generally  lives  with  one  of  her  children, 
tho  the  son  or  daughter  Is  married. 

Some  aged  Italians  are  In  Vllle  Scalabrinl 
because  they  have  no  children  [or  other  un- 
usual reasons),  but  there  Is  a  contlntious 
traffic  of  young  groups  who  volunteer  visits 
and  entertainment  for  the  residents. 

Italian  language  radio  broadcasts  are  be- 
seleed  with  requests  to  play  songs  dedicated 
to  Mamma.  Indeed,  the  most  commonly 
toown  exclamation  associated  with  our  peo- 
Dle  is — Mamma  Mia. 

On  Sundays  unfailingly,  Nonna  cooks  pasta 
and  bracclole  for  10  or  15  persons  assembling 
for  family  dinners  that  can  last  as  long  as 
five  hours,  like  modern  day  orgies. 

When  Italians  are  celebrating  the  feeling 
Is  one  of  complete  communion  with  the 
worid  in  all  Its  reality,  good  or  bad  come 
what  may.  This  moment  Is  the  one  that  mat- 
ters We  want  everybody  to  be  happy  for 
today,  candidly,  warmly.  When  Italians 
mourn,  they  grieve  deeply.  An  older  Italian 
widow  still  dresses  In  black  from  tne  day  her 
husband  dies  until  she  dies. 

Italian  women  do  not  in  any  way  resemble 
Sophia  Loren  or  other  movie  stereotypes. 

Chicago's  Italian  women  spend  most  of 
their  lives  washing  dishes,  cooking  dinners 
raising  families,  and  washing  clothes.  Only 
within  the  past  few  years  have  the  women 
of  my  generation  of  Italian-Americans  be- 
come active  in  clubs.  But  even  these  c  ubs 
such  as  the  ladies'  auxiliary  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  are 
centered  on  things  ItaUan  and  minor  activi- 
ties which  do  not  interfere  with  the  main 
goals— home  and  pampering  husband. 

There  are  women  like  Mrs.  Mary  LaPorte, 
74  1539  N.  Leamington  st..  who  has  a  soft 
spot  for  the  plight  of  skid  row  bums  and 
their  bad  eating  habits.  So  for  the  last  20 
years  Mrs.  LaPorte  has  cooked  60  pounds  of 
pasta  and  600  meatballs  every  year  and 
carted  the  hot  meals  to  West  Madison  street 
The  bums  line  up  and  she  sees  they  re  all 
fed   "Poor  souls,"  she  says. 

Then,    there's    Mrs.    Serafina    Ferrara,    64. 

Mrs    Ferrara  is  in  the  front  line  of   every 

Columbus    day    pai-ade    with    Mayor    Daley. 

She  came  here  from  Salerno  when  she  was 

14  years  old,  and  she  and  her  late  husband 

ran  a  pastrv  shop  on  Taylor  street.  Mamma 

Ferrara  never  learned  to  speak  EngUsh,  but 

after  her  husband.  Salvatore.  died  in  1959. 

she  managed  to  parlay  the  small  pastry  shop 

Into  a  business   empire   that  now   Includes 

a  candy  company  and  two  catering  hotises. 

One  of  the  houses.  Ferrara   Manor,  Is   a 

converted  theater  which  she  bought  to  build 

a  place  where  Italians  could  hold  arena-size 

weddings.  The  west  side  Italian  kids  call  her 

Mamma  because  no  youngster.s  ever  left  her 

shop  without  getting  a  free  pastry  in  times 

when  there  wasn't  enough  bread  to  go  aroxmd 

at  home. 

Columbus  day  remains  the  biggest  local 
Italian  holiday.  The  parade  down  State 
street,   Italians   believe,    equals    [even    sur- 
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passes!  St.  Patrick's,  Recent  passage  of  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Arrlgo  makes  Columb\is  day, 
Oct.  12,  a  legal  holiday  In  nunola  with 
schools  closed. 

St  Joseph's  day.  March  19,  two  days  after 
the  Irish  St.  Patrick's  day,  is  the  second 
largest  feast.  Special  pastries  [sfingl]  are 
baked  in  Italian  homes,  and  elaborate  buffet 
tables  are  prepared  to  honor  the  saint.  Out- 
siders, passers-by,  everyone  Is  Invited  In  to 

eat. 

Thruout  the  sum.mer,  street  festivals  are 
held  In  various  church  parishes.  Largest  of 
these  Is  Julv  16.  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  In  Meh-ose  Park.  More  than 
50.000  persons  attended  this  year  from 
thruout  the  middle  west. 

A  throng  gathered  for  outdoor  Mass.  Then, 
a  life-sized  statue  of  the  Madonna  was  car- 
ried in  procession  thru  the  suburb's  streets, 
Italian  women  and  children  followed  the 
statue  carrying  lighted  tapers,  some  walking 
barefoot  for  two  miles. 

Over  the  vears.  and  particularly  during  the 
time  when  Capone  and  his  cohorts  were  run- 
ning the  town,  exploiting  everyone,  Italians 
included,  many  Italians  sought  to  detach 
themselves  from  Uielr  community. 

Dr  Mario  Rubinelll,  president  of  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  ItaUan-Americans,  said 
there  Is  now  an  effort  to  study  seriously  the 
formulation  and  or  effects  of  the  image  of 
ItaUans  as  gangsters,  i.e..  representatives  of 
our  commtmltv  as  depicted  in  movies,  and 
television.  'Hie  Human  R«laUons  committee 
of  the  JCCIA  is  disctLssing  with  sociologist 
Dr.  Hans  Adler  a  study  of  the  mass  media  to 
determine  if  such  an  image  exists. 

Dan  Becco,  former  assistant  United  States 
attorney   and   chairman   of   the   committee, 

said: 

"If  it  is  not  true  that  Italians  are  re- 
sponsible for  organized  crime,  then  we 
should  counteract  this  image  with  facts  In- 
telligently, and  not  Just  with  defamaUon 
cries.  We  ought  to  do  something  constructive, 
but  let's  get  the  facts  first." 

Trouble  Is,  there  are  no  facts,  figures  or 
proofs  of  discrimination  against  Italians  in 
emplovment,  etc.  Isolated  cases  turn  up  from 
time  to  time  such  as  the  Litml  case  in  Ulster 
county.  New  York,  last  year  in  which  a  wel- 
fare department  denied  adopUon  of  a  blonde 
chUd  by  an  Italian- American  couple  because 
thev  were  "dark-skinned  Medlterraneens." 

But  Chicfigos  Italians  do  not  raUy  to  such 
causes,  even  the  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  editorialized  about  the  Uunl  case  as 
cleariv  discriminatory.  ItaUans  in  Chicago 
are  a  unique  group  of  dissenting  Individual- 
ists For  example,  they  were  not  particularly 
ovenoved  at  announcement  in  May  that 
Frank" Sinatra  had  been  named  in  New  York 
to  head  up  an  Anti- Defamation  league. 

•instead,  It-dlans  here  are  planning  a  na- 
tional federation,  along  the  Unes  of  B  nal 
B'rtth  and  the  Greek  Ahepa  organizations. 
Midwest  regional  coordinator  for  Illinois.  In- 
diana, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  in  this  ef- 
rort  is  Joseph  DeSerto,  an  insurance  com- 
pany executive  :ind  local  Italian  leader.  De- 
Serto said: 

"It's  an  auspicious  step,  but  such  an  orga- 
nization Is  sorely  needed.  So  far.  we  have 
dozens  of  ItaUan  groups,  and  not  one  single, 
national  unifying  force." 

One  purpose  of  the  federation  will  be  to 
preserve  and  promote  Italian-American  cul- 
ture, and  to  act  as  the  united  voice  of  our 
national  community,  DeSerto  said. 

Meanwhile,  a  kind  of  "cultural  renais- 
sance" is  happening  among  those  IMllau- 
Americans  who  shunned  learning  the  Italian 
language  and  thought  the  customs  old-fash- 
ioned and  corny  In  earlier  years.  An  ertdent 
demand  bv  these  persons  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  ■  their  heritage  prompted  Peter 
Scallse  an  attomev  and  former  Cultural  Af- 
fairs chairman  for  JCCIA,  to  Initiate  a  weekly 
program  of  adult,  evening  Italian  classes  at 
De  Paul  university.  The  project  was  called 


Sojourn  In  Italv,  and  classes  and  lectures  In 
art,  architecture,  Italian  fashions,  etc.,  drew 
enrollments  of  several  hundreds 

The  '67-'68  Sojourn  program  is  continuing 
under  the  name  Center  for  Italian  Studies. 
Evening  classes  In  language  and  American- 
ization began  is  September  at  De  Paul,  with 
lectures  In  Center  theater  and  the  format  es- 
sentially the  same  as  Sojourn,  according  to 
Vincent  Lucchese.  Center  chairman. 

"We  have  combined  the  best  of  an  old  cvH- 
ture  with  the  best  America  has  to  offer  and 
Infused  the  Italian-American  way  of  Ufe." 
Arrigo  says. 

Four  years  ago,  when  mobster  Joseph 
Valachi  went  before  a  Senate  Investigating 
committee  and  first  used  the  term  Cosa 
Nostra,  Italians  were  as  astonished  as  every- 
one else  We  knew  the  words  meant  "our 
thing,"  our  affair.  But  there  were  few  Italians 
m  Chicago  who  knew  what  Valachi  was  talk- 
ing about  when  he  referred  to  "an  organiza- 
tion of  Italian  families  who  dominate  large- 
scale  criminal  activities  "  In  fact,  few  here 
had  ever  heard  of  Valachi. 

Several  months  ago,  in  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y..  a 
panel  of  the  nation's  leading  experts  in 
organized  crime  officially  rejected  the  term 
Cosa  Nostra. 

Donald  R.  Cressey,  sociology  professor  at 
the  Universltv  of  California,  who  headed  the 
panel  declared  that  American  gangland 
operations  are  "not  to  be  confused"  with  the 
Mafia  The  Mafia  Is  a  SlciUan  term  referring 
to  a  Sicilian  organization,  and  many  partici- 
pants in  the  American  conspiracy  are  not 
Sicilian.  Cressey  s.ild. 

"The  phrase  Cosa  Nostra  Incorrectly  im- 
plies that  all  members  of  the  conspiracy  are 
Italian  or  Sicilian  .  .  .  and  the  term  Is  not 
even  widely  known,"  another  panel  member 

^^That  Is  true,  local  Italians  say.  Of  course, 
no  Chicago  Italian  will  deny  that  there  have 
been  notorious  Italian  names  in  the  ranks 
of  the  city's  underworld.  There  still  are. 

But  older  Italians  here  who  lived  thru  the 
Capone  era  recall  that  many  peesani  who  had 
small  businesses  and  taverns  were  exploited 
bv  hoodlums.  Newspaper  files  are  filled  with 
stories  of  victims,  fathers  of  small  chUdren 
and  young  men  who  were  shot  to  death— 
gangland  stvle— on  west  side  streets  because 
they  refused  to  answer  the  Black  Hand 
letters  of  blackmaU  and  extortion.  These 
victims  also  bore  Italian  names. 

Tliev  were  immigrants,  like  my  own  grand- 
parents, newly  arrived  In  Chicago,  tryliig  to 
save  a  little  money  from  earnings.  They 
spoke  no  English;  they  did  not  know  the 
laws  Tliey  wovUd  not  have  known  words  like 
"blackmaU"  and  "extortion."  There  were  no 
organizations  to  direct  them. 

These  simple  people  knew  only  from  the 
old  countrv  that  when  you  received  a  Black 
Hand  letter,  the  sender  meant  business.  The 
alternaUves  were  either  to  pay  or  to  die. 

One  man  here,  now  75  years  old.  came  to 
this  city  from  a  town  in  southern  Italy  50 
years  ago.  He  recalled  the  bad  old  days: 

•■I  worked  on  construction  gangs.  By  the 
IP'-Os  I  managed  to  save  a  Uttle  money  but 
I  didnt  know  how  to  use  the  banks,  i 
couldn't  speak  English.  I  didn't  even  trust 
the  bank,  because  in  my  town  I  never  heard 
of  a  banfc.  I  thought  you  Just  gave  the  bank 
vour  money  and  you  never  got  it  back,  so 
we  kept  mv  savings  at  home  in  the  mattress. 
"Then  I  start  getting  these  Black  Hand 
letters.  I  was  really  afraid.  They  want  my 
money.  They  threaten  my  family.  I  didnt 
know'how  to  go  to  the  police.  So  we  lived  in 
fear  and  finallv  I  pay  them  everything. 

That  man's  son  Is  now  a  lawyer.  The  sons 
of  his  paesanl  are  police  officers  and  legisla- 
tors fighting  organized  crime.  worWng  now 
to  rid  the  city  of  these  elements  that  created 

such  fear.  «„*,♦.„ 

Right  now.  there  are  more  crime  fighters 

among   ItaUans   than    there    are   hoodlums. 

There    are    Charles    Slragusa,    head    oX   the 
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nunols  Crime  Investigating  committee  and 
state  Rep.  Anthony  Scarlano  ID..  ParK 
For^stla^ maverick  Italian  with  vehement 

*"Th:ris  Drn-Becoo.  33-year-oia  Chicago 
attorney  and  former  special  lawyer  in  the 
denartment  of  Justice  in  Washington.  Becco 
wo'/rwith  sin.  Robert  Kennedy  in  crime 

investigations.  There  is  J°?^P^,„t,^i^|";'es 
dPlla  who  was  commended  by  Tjnlted  States 
M  V  Edward  Hanrahan  for  his  warR  in  galn^ 
mg-  the  conviction  returned  here  May  9 
Lg!lnst  Sam  Battaglla.  the  "ime  syndicate  s 
extortion  specialist.  And  tnere  is  Anthonj, 
lor^entlno,   who   is   with    the   Illinois   youth 

'"X'fllrgoes  on  and  on.  There  is  also  an 
asLctatfon'of  Italian- American  poUcemen 
with  more  than  500  members.  We  ha\e 
Reached  the  point  where  it  is  Just  a  ma tte^o 
simple  arithmetic-Italian  cops  finallj   out 

number  the  robbers.  ,„,„„ct 

The  Italian-American  commumty.  largest 
ethnic  group  In  the  United  States,  is  com- 
ing of  a^e."  said  Rev.  Asclolla.  One  symptom 
ofths.  he  said,  is  that  social  scientists  are 

beginning  to  study  us  as  a  S^^^P^^I^lf  ^^'^^^ 
our  place  in  the  social  fabric  of  United  States 

''"■■x'^e' Identltv  of  the  Italian-American  Is 
still  to  be  discovered,  ...  The  commuult> 
has  passed  thru  the  pangs  of  econoniic  as- 
similation,   for    Italian- Americans    generaUy 

have  moved  thru  the  '°*",^>^«,if  2.^,^°!^. 
fortable  conservative  middle  class.  The  sec- 
ond phase  of  change  is  still  with  us,  and  is 
cente^re^on  the  business,  political,  and 
social  ■■  Rev.  Asc.oUa  said 

Italian  characteristics  did,  at  Ifast.  con- 
tribute to  the  •melting  pof  myth  of  the 
American  dream  and,  in  a  way.  were  the 
ferment  of  a  way  of  life  -i-<^^  """^,  "\? 
had  been  staid.  Victorian,  and  extremely  dis- 
creet, "  he  said. 
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GHETTO  FORMULA:  JOBS  IN  PARKS^ 
SCHOOLS.  HOSPITALS-WITH  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PAYING  THE  BILL 


Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into 
the  Record  Vincent  Burke's  excellent 
article  taken  from  the  editorial  section 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Sunday. 
September  17.  The  column  discusses 
major  aspects  of  our  complex  urban 
slum  problem  and  suggests  affirmative 
proposals  for  their  solution. 

GHCTTO    FORMtlLA:     JOBS    IN    PARKS,    SCHOOLS. 

HosprTALS— With    United    St.ates    Paying 

THE  Bill 

(By  Vincent  J.  Burke) 

Washington.— While  President  Johnson 
stands  aloof,  a  national  consensus  Is  gradu- 
ally forming  in  support  of  a  new  way  to  al- 
leviate poverty  in  urban  slums. 

The  approach:  create  Jobs  for  the  slum 
lobless  in  public  services— hospitals,  schools, 
parks— with  the  Treasury  paying  the  wage 

Despite  its  high  cost  to  the  government 
this  approach  has  merit  and  potential  ap- 
peal for  prudent  conservatives  as  well  as 
liberal  spenders. 

First  it  pays  due  respect  to  the  nations 
puritan  ethic.  (Except  for  a  small  minority, 
including  the  hippies,  some  social  philos- 
ophers and  a  few  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed   we  all  share  the  conventional  wis- 


dom, or  prejudice,  of  our  forebears  that  work 
is  virtuous  and  sloth  Is  sinful.) 

Second,  the  net  cost  to  society  of  this  ap- 
proach is  low  because  the  ratio  of  benefit, 
to  moneury  costs  is  high.  (After  all.  an  die 
slum  dweller  produces  no  goods  or  services 
of  value  to  society,  but  he  still  consumes 
such  goods  or  services.)  _ 

Third,  It  can  be  portrayed  as  a  truly  con- 
servative- response  to  the  ghetto  upheavals 
which  threaten  to  transform  o"-L=^!,^Vs 
in  ways  most  of  us  do  not  like.  (Which  is 
the  more  radical  course:  To  try  to  •■conserve 
our  institutions  and  values  by  ellmlnat  ng 
root  causes  of  violence  or  to  Ignore  the 
smoldering  resentments  and  rely  solely  on 
police  action,  mlUtary  force,  curfews,  and 
perhaps  ultimately,  martial  law  in  many  of 
our  big  cities?) 

FINANCES     HANDCtTFF    JOHNSON 

Under  less  abnormal  budgetary  circum- 
stances President  Johnson  Probfly  ^^^l^^ 
be  making  these  arguments  and  leading  the 
citizens'  crusade  that  Is  forming  In  support 
of  an  emergency  program  to  create  Jobs_ 

But  a  deluge  of  red  Ink  has  drowned  h  s 
budget  and  paralyzed  the  President  He  feels 
he  is  unable  to  move  in  any  direction  that 
requires  much  money. 

Backers  of  a  federally-financed  job  pro- 
gram hope  to  build  up  enough  public  pres- 
sure to  force  the  President  to  move  regardless 

of  the  budgetary  situation.  

For  the"  foreseeable  future  a  job-creating 
program  is  the  only  feasible  method  of  get- 
ttnl  more    money    into    the    hands    of    the 

^^The°  ^alternatives  debated  in  academic 
circles— guaranteed  Income,  negative  income 
tax,  family  supplements,  bigger  welfare  pay- 
ments—have almost  no  political  support. 

Welfare  has  become  almost  a  dirty  word 
in  the  political  arena.  The  public,  which 
once  viewed  welfare  as  a  temporary  relief 
to  tide  families  over  misfortunes,  has  seen 
welfare  become  a  permanent  way  of  life, 
from  one  generation  to  the  "f't-  Even  at 
this  time  of  national  prosperity  the  relief 
rolls  continue  to  lengthen.  Few  politicians 
today  are  willing  to  champion  bigger  welfare 
oavments. 

Outside  the  government,  the  group  sup- 
porting a  federally  financed  job  program 
includes  more  than  a  dozen  captains  of  in- 
dustry, along  with  chieftains  of  organized 
labor,  civil  rights,  the  clergy  and  big  city 
mayors  They  have  organized  into  a  lobbying 
force  called  the  Urban   Coalition. 

Inside  Congress,  the  coalition's  allies  In- 
clude a  majority  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  79  rank-and-file  House  members. 
These  advocates  do  not  yet  constitute  a 
national  consensus  for  action.  What  is  sig- 
nificant is  that  powerful  men  outside  the 
White  House  have  reached  agreement  on 
what  should  be  done. 

This  makes  it  likely  that  their  program 
will  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or  another, 
become  national  policy,  or  at  least  the  PoUcy 
espoused  by  Mr.  Johnson.  The  President  Is 
not  inclined  to  originate.  He  searches  for 
consensus.  ,  _    „^ 

The  Urban  Coalition  has  called  for  an 
emergency  program  to  provide  1  million  Jobs. 
This  would  probably  cost  $4  billion  a  year. 
The  first  political  test  of  strength  will  come 
late  this  month,  when  the  Senate  votes  on 
an  emergency  job  program  costing  $2.5  bil- 
lion  over   a   two-year   perlod. 

Despite  White  House  opposition,  the  Jod 
proposal  was  added  by  the  Senate  Labor 
committee  to  an  Administration  bill  au- 
thorizing funds  for  another  year  of  the  antl- 
Doverty  program.  The  job  section  is  almost 
certain  to  be  erased  from  the  bill  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  But  the  vote  Is  likely  to  show  siz- 
able support  for  the  proposal. 

Mr  Johnson  cannot  yield  to  the  expensive 
Dleas  of  the  Urban  Coalition  without  Jetti- 
soning his  tax  increase  bill,  pushed  in  the 
face  of  calls  for  government  economy. 


JOHNSON   wants   TAX  FIRST 

The  President's  strategy  apparently  is  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Urban  Coalition  in 
his  new  budget  in  January,  once  the  tax  in- 
crease bill  has  been  disposed  of. 

But  congressional  conservatives  who  want 
stringent    economy    may    block    this    escape 
hatch.  Citing  voters'  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed  tax   hike.   Chairman   Wilbur   D,   Mills 
(D-\rk  )     of    the    House    Ways    and    Means 
Committee     has    indicated     he    may    delay 
action  on  the  tax  me.isure  until  January  to 
satisfy  himself  that  Mr.  Johnson   is  serious 
about  government  economies. 

Essentially,  the  Urban  Coalition  has  pased 
this  question:  Whv  can't  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  guarantee  a  Job  to  every  urban 
dweller  who  wants  to  work? 

It's  an  old  question  and  the  dream  of  .ri 
socletv  without  poverty  is  ancient. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  regarded  poverty  as  a 
social    ailment   and   said   good    government 
would  not  tolerate  It.  Plato  proposed  aboli- 
tion of  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.  Aris- 
totle called  povertv  "the  parent  of  revolution 
and  crime"  and  said  public  revenues  should 
be   distributed   among   the    poor   "to   enable 
them  to  purchase   a  little  farm,  or.  at  aJiy 
rate,    make   a   beginning   In   trade   or   hus- 
bandry." J  .  .  ..  ..,    , 

But  2  000  years  after  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
much  of  Western  Europe  poverty  was  viewed 
as  a  willful  sin.  resulting  solely  from  refusa: 
to  work.  Laws  were  passed  that  treated 
paupers  as  "voluntary"  criminals.  The  Brit- 
ish philosopher  Thomas  Hobbes  wrote  m 
1651  that  the  poor  should  be  "forced  to 
work,  "  unless  physically  unable. 

The  18th  century's  Age  of  Reason  revived 
the  Greek  idea  that  poverty  is  a  defect  or 
society.  The  French  philosopher  Montesquieu 
wrote"  that  it  was  not  enough  to  give  aln-.? 
to  the  poor.  He  sale  a  well-regulated  gov- 
ernment provides  for  some  of  the  poor  sucu 
employment  as  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing and  teaches  others  to  work. 

The  U  S  government  intervened  as  an  em- 
ployer of  last  resort  during  the  Depression 
of  the  1930s,  when  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem was  prostrate.  To  propose  that  It  do  so 
again  to  help  combat  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
does  not  Impugn  the  accomplishments  of  the 
private  sector.  . 

Business  cannot  nor  should  it  be  required 
to  assure   a  job  to  everyone,   regardless  o! 

qualifications.  ^  .,.     tt  v,.. 

As  Henry  Ford  II,  a  leader  of  the  Urban 
Coalition,  puts  it,  "business  cannot  hire  more 
people  than  It  needs  or  hire  people  who  are 
not  qualified  to  do  useful  work  or  hire  peo- 
ple for  more  than  their  work  Is  worth. 

The  ghetto  unemployment  problem  is  a 
complex  compound  of  the  cultural  disadvan- 
tages  and  lack  of  education  of  the  s.-iL-r. 
dvfeller.  overiald  with  racial  discrimination 
Until  recently  his  plight  was  worsened  by 
society's  Ignorance.  It  did  not  grasp  hi= 
misery;     sometimes    it    did    not    know    he 

This  summer  total  U.S.  employment  set 
new  records,  and  unemployment  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  was  below  4^;- .  By  past  stand- 
ards, this  reflects  an  ebullient  profperlty. 
But  we  now  know  what  is  hidden  by  such 

'' 'Vrl'mne  major  cities  checked  by  the  Labor 
Department,  the  rate  of  Negro  ""^inp  oy- 
ment  this  summer  was  9.4-  .  And  that  count.- 
only  those  Negroes  who  ^'ere  actively  look 
mg  for  work.  About  one  in  10  are  not  even 
looking:  some  have  given  up  hope^ 

Moreover     If    "underemployment     figu-f- 
are  included,  then  one-third  of  the  Negroe-- 
m   these   cities   worked    only   Pf  t-time  _or 
received   such  low  pay   as   to  be     poverty 
cases.  ___ 

THE   END    OF   A   DEBATE 

The  emergence  of  the  proposal  to  make 
government  the  employer  of  last  resort  sig 
nifles  the  end  of  a  debate  over  the  basic 
cause  of  unemployment  in  the  American  sys 
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tem  It  was  a  debate  that  neither  side  won 
and'  that  eventually  proved  almost  Irrele- 
vant to  solving  the  problem  of  hard-core 
ehetto  unemployment.  

one  side  argued  that  unemployment  re- 
flected what  It  called  Inadequate  demand.  It 
ureed  that  fiscal  and  monetary  managers 
lorce  the  economy  to  run  at  a  faster  pace 
We  have  done  this.  And  we  have  learned  tl^at 
ti^e  economy  is  like  a  merry-go-round  on 
which  the  uneducated,  unskilled,  hard-core 
unemployed  don't  have  a  seat 

When  the  merry-go-round  'tins  faster 
more  wealth  Is  created.  But  the  additional 
work  is  performed  mostly  through  overtime 
b"  regular  workers  or  by  drawing  middle- 
ciass  housewives  or  other  educated  persons 
into  the  work  force.  This  policy  will  produce 

rtolerable  inflation  long  before  It  makes  a 
significant   dent    in    unemployment    in   the 

^''•rhe°  other  side  contended  that  unemploy- 
ment merely  is  "structural."  That  is,  there 
we  Plenty  of  Jobs  and  the  problem  Is  to  match 
peoEle  tl  thi  jobs.  We  have  tried  this,  "The 
federal  government  is  running  or  financing 
a  dozen  or  more  training  programs.  Although 
there  Is  some  duplication  of  effort  and  «°n^e- 
tlmes  people  are  trained  for  jobs  which  don  t 
exist.  It  is  essential  to  try  to  equip  slum 
dwellers  with  Job  skills. 

But  to  make  fast  and  large  Inroads  Into 
Ehetto  uncmplovment  requires  the  creation 
Tnew  Jobs-Jobs  for  people  with  little  or 
no  Job  experience,  people  who  are  unskilled 
uneducated,  Illiterate.  Private  industry  can  t 
create  these  Jobs. 

Essentially,  it  is  the  job  which  must  be 
"strucuired"  to  fit  the  worker,  not  vice  versa^ 
That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  public  service 

^°Lr  Robert  F.  Kennedy  ,D-N.Y.)  and 
others  in  Congress  have  proposed  that  per- 
manent tax  concessions  be  offered  to  Induce 
businesses  to  locate  in  the  ghetto  and  employ 
Ill-trained  Negroes  there. 

Although  it  has  popular  appeal,  this  ap- 
proach is  laden  with  "tax-loophole"  booby- 
traps. 

ON    DANCERorS    TERRAIN 

Possibly,  a  case  can  be  made  for  limited 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  plants  to  locate 
to  Negro  ghettos.  But  we  walk  on  dangerous 
terrain  when  we  try  to  gear  an  employers 
tax  Uability  to  the  racial  composition,  place 
of  residence  or  educational  levels  of  his  work 
force. 

Such  an  approach  Is  almost  certain  to 
prove  either  Ineffective  or  productive  of  tax 
windfalls  (public  costs  far  greater  than  the 
social  benefits  obtained ) . 

In  the  racial  crisis  now  upon  us,  however, 
the  harsh  truth  is  that  no  matter  what  we  do 
to  Improve  conditions  in  the  ghettos,  we  can- 
not e.xpect  a  quick  end  to  violence. 

Two  years  ago  in  his  perceptive  book, 
"Dark  Ghetto."  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  a  Negro 
sociologist  who  is  probably  the  country's 
leading  expert  on  the  psychology  of  the 
ghetto,  wrote : 

"It  would  not  be  realistic  for  the  white 
community  to  expect  protest  to  subside  In 
the  face  of  gains,  for  the  closer  the  Negro 
community  gets  to  the  attainment  of  Its 
goals— the  removal  of  the  catises  and  effects 
of  racial  exploitation  and  powerlessness— the 
more  impatient  will  Negroes  become  for  total 
equality. 

"In  the  complex  turbulence  of  the  Negro 
ghetto  .  .  .  success  feeds  hope  and  provides 
the  strength  and  the  motivation  for  further 
activity.  This,  In  turn,  makes  existing  har- 
riers even  more  Intolerable." 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  -w^s  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  in  general.  Texas  newspapers  are 
as  conservative  as  any  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  been  drawing  praise  from 
them,  not  brickbats.  These  newspapers 
have  cast  hard  eyes  on  the  antipoverty 
warriors,  and  what  they  have  seen  is  en- 
couraging to  them,  and  sliould  be  heart- 
ening to  all  of  us. 

I  belie\'e  that  the  war  on  poverty  is 
too  valuable  to  be  halted  or  scaled  down; 
and  I  believe  that  any  honest  observer 
will  have  to  be  impressed  \vith  the  state- 
ments I  have  seen  in  the  Dallas  News, 
the  Austin  American,  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  I  offer  these  statements  as 
statements  of  honest  views  from  cnUcal 
observers: 
[From  the  D-iUas  (Te.N.i  News,  Sept.  18,  1967) 

ClSE    FOR   THE    DEFENSE 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  bad  ap- 
ples in  the  War  on  Poverty  barrel  did  much 
to  spoil  the  entire  program's  image  this  sum- 
mer The  Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity 
ran  a  survey  on  the  situation,  and,  in  all 
fairness,  that  side  of  the  story  deserves  to  be 

heard,  . 

For  involvement  In  the  riots.  16  poverty- 
war  workers  were  arrested;  29,984  were  not. 
Of  the  16  suspects,  only  6  were  employed  f uU- 
time  in   the  program.  None   has  been   con- 

vie ted 

Walter   H    Richter.   former   state  senator 

and  now  Southwest  regional  director  for  the 

OEO    recently   ticked  off  what  the   War  on 

Poverty  was  doing  hereabouts  whUe  the  riots 

were  going  on  elsewhere. 

In  Dallas,  in  April,  quick  action  by  anti- 

povertv   workers  was  credited  with   helping 
to  keep  a  potential  poUce-brutaUty  explosion 

from  occurtng. 

In  Oklalioma  City,  five  boys  with  poUce 
records  were  put  to  work  with  the  recreaUon 
and  police  departments.  The  one  with  the 
worst  record  did  the  best  Job,  organizing  a 
highly  successful  trash  cleanup  campaign  in 

the  slums.  ^  v,i„ 

In  San  Antonio,  off-duty  police  played  big 
brother  to  Negro  and  Mexican-American 
youths,  taking  them  to  ball  games,  picnics, 
swimming  pools  and  the  like. 

In  Corpus  Chrlstl,  reports  the  head  of  the 
police  Juvenile  bureau,  "criminal  activity  Is 
almost  at  a  standstill  in  those  neighborhoods 
where   the   anti-poverty  program  Is  operat- 

InE."  .     . 

Those  are  some  of  the  bright  spots,  but 
thev  do  not  erase  the  smudges.  Allan  Maley, 
who  directs  Dallas'  arm  of  the  poverty  war, 
sought  to  put  It  in  perspective:  "If  you  really 
believe  that  a  local  community  should  have 
the  right  to  run  its  own  programs,  then 
how  do  vou  keep  the  community  from  hav- 
ing the  "right  to  fail  a£  well  as  to  succeed? 


offense.  None  were  charged  In  Detroit  and 
Just  one  m  Newark. 

The  report  re-veals  another  Interesting  fact. 
Of  the  millions  of  dollars  In  property  dam- 
age caused  by  this  stimmer's  rioting,  poverty 
agencv  propertv  was  damaged  only  In  the 
amount  of  S1840.  All  this  was  In  broken 
windows.  None  of  the  224  poverty  agency 
buildings  was  burned  or  destroyed. 

The  Etudv  found  that  poverty  workers  ful- 
filled a  vita!  role  In  dispelling  rumors  and 
disseminating  accurate  Information  In  cities 
where  trouble  was  feared. 

Of  the  64  cities  surveyed,  32  had  had  riots 
and  32  did  not.  All  the  cities  have  sizable 
minoritv  populations  and  troublesome  local 
problenis  concermng  housing,  de  facto  seg- 
regation and  poor  community-police  rela- 
tions. 

Walter  H.  Richter,  OEO's  southwest 
regional  director,  said  the  survey  "shows  that 
most  mayors  and  police  officials  felt  that 
OEO  summer  programs  helped  to  prevent 
violence  In  their  cities.  .  .  .  Not  one  police 
chief  or  mavor  In  any  of  the  cities— Includ- 
ing the  32  where  disturbances  occurred — said 
that  OEO  heightened  tensions,"  And  not  one 
mayor  asked  OEO  to  discontinue  the  pov- 
erty program.  Rather,  many  requested  addi- 
tional poverty  funds  to  prevent  further 
trouble. 

By  the  natiu-e  of  their  work,  poverty  em- 
ployes are  susceptible  to  the  charge  of  in- 
citing riots.  Part  of  their  job  Is  motivating 
the  poor  and  downtrodden.  This  naturally 
results  In  the  poor  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot  In  life.  Ideally,  the  poverty  worker 
wiU  then  uv  to  channel  tills  dissatisfaction 
Into  constructive  self-betterment  projects. 

Efforts  need  to  be  redoubled  to  convince 
the  poor  that  rioting  and  violence  will  not 
help  them  In  achieving  equality  but  rather 
will  set  them  back. 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS  SUPPORT  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   [Mr.   Gonzalez]    may   ex- 


fFrom  the  Hotiston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Sept.  25,  1967] 

Bum   Rap  for   Poverty   Program 

Much  was  heard  during  and  after  the 
recent  spate  of  urban  riots  about  what  the 
workers  for  the  federal  poverty  agency  might 
have  had  to  do  with  fomenting  the  dis- 
orders. Some  were  accused  of  actively  going 
out  and  Inciting  violence. 

As  a  result  of  these  accusations,  Sargent 
Shriver's  Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity  In 
Washington  conducted  an  investigation.  The 
findings  show  the  poverty  agency  has  an 
almost  clean  record.  In  fact,  of  30,000  workers 
m  city  slums,  only  six  were  charged  with  any 


[From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American, 

Sept.  27,  1967] 
Some  Pltjses  fob  War  on  Poverty 

Despite  the  blasts  of  critics,  the  War  on 
Poverty  must  be  doing  something  right. 

In  32  cities  in  which  there  were  no  riots 
or  clvU  disorders  this  summer,  most  of  the 
local  authorities  credited  the  summer  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  helping  to  prevent  -violence. 

This  is  what  thev  told  the  OEO  in  a  na- 
tionwide survev  in  which  OEO  infipectors 
talked  to  mayors,  police  chiefs.  Juvenile 
Judges,  heads  of  local  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  other  leading  citizens. 

Not  one  police  chief  or  mayor  blamed  War 
on  Poverty  programs  for  heightening  ten- 
sions, and  m  15  cities,  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  were  praised  for  calming  down 
bad  situations  In  specific  Instances. 

In  14  cities,  municipal  police  department* 
and  CA.\s  had  joint  programs  to  prevent 
riots  in  eight  ciUes.  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate 
went  down  this  summer  as  a  result.  It  Is 
believed,  of  Increased  availability  of  summer 

Jobs. 

There  Is  also  negative  evidence  encourag- 
ing to  the  War  on  Poverty: 

In  the  32  cities  that  did  experience  riots, 
only  16  of  the  more  than  30.000  CAA  em- 
ployees in  those  cities  were  arrested  for  tak- 
ing part  in  them. 

More  than  8300  million  worth  of  property 
damage  was  done  In  riot  cities,  says  the  OEO 
-ret  not  one  of  Its  244  buildings  In  the  heart 
of  the  riot  areas  was  burned  or  destroyed. 
Total  damage  to  Community  Action  build- 
ings was  81,840  for  seven  sets  of  broken 
windows. 

PRESS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GONZA- 
U:Z    BILL   TO    STRENGTHEN    THE 
RENEGOTIATION    BOARD:     FIRST 
IN  A  SERIES 
Mr  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
S  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
TViprp  was  no  objection. 
Mr    goSIaLEZ.  Mr.  Speaker    many 
commentators  have  noted  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  had  little  eff^t  uijn  the 
lives  of  most  Americans.  Few  belts  have 
been   tightened,   and  the   outcrj-   occa- 
Sfned    by    the    proposed    tax    increase 
.hows  little  willingness  to  accept  a  war- 
rmrec'onomy.  Despite  the  fact  that  ou^ 
lareelv  miUtary  commitment  in  Vietnam 
s  costuS  over  $70  million  each  day.  the 
LriSces'of  war  have  fallen  almost  en- 
tirely  upon   the   servicemen   domg    the 
flghtins,  and  their  families.  Our  service- 
men are  being  called  upon  to  face  the 
ultSna  e  sacrifice  for  their  country  and 
Si  principles  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, but  elsewhere  it  seem,  to  be 
•'business  as  usual."  K„cinp« 

But  in  one  regard  it  is  not  business 
as  usua"  but  business  better  than  ever, 
^ere  are  more  defense  contracts  as  a 
r^St  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  less 
of  them  proportionally,  are  subject  to 
renegoUatSig  by  the  Board  charged  with 
limiting  war  profiteering. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  is  empow- 
ered to  review  defense  contracts  to  de- 
termine if  the  contractors'  profits  were 
exSve.  From  fiscal  year  1953  to  flsca 
ySr  1966.  the  Board  has  reached  total 
determinations  of  $936.4  million  m  ex- 
cess profits,  plus  $1.2  billion  m  volun- 
far^  price  refunds  or  voluntary  price 
reductions. 

in  fiscal  year  1966.  the  Board  recov- 
ered $24.5  million  in  excess  Promts  and 
Its  proceedings  resulted  m  another  $23^2 
nullion  in  voluntary  refunds  or  pnce  re- 
ductions from  contractors.  This  is  de- 
sSe  the  fact  that  the  Board's  pumew 
has  been  successively  limited  by  Con- 
gress by  exempting  from  renegotiations 
more  and  more  defense  articles  and  more 
and  more  companies  with  defense  con- 

tr8,cts 

Mr. 'speaker,  the  value  of  prime  de- 
fense contracts  has  risen  to  $44.6  bi- 
llon, a  figure  that  exceeds  the  highest 
year  during  the  Korean  war  I  believe 
that  this  situation  alone  would  call  for 
a  renewal  of  the  Board's  authority  to  the 
Korean  war  level,  This  would  be  accorn- 
plished  by  the  bill  I  introduced,  H^R. 
6792  on  which  I  have  requested  hear- 
ings by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  support 
for  strengthening  the  Renegotiation 
Board  from  any  Member  of  either  bodj. 
However  several  newspapers  have  sup- 
ported my  position,  and  I  have  permis- 
sion to  insert  at  this  point  the  first  of  a 
series  of  these  comments : 

[From  Labor.  Jan  28.  1967] 

A    TIMELT    APPE.^L    To    CURB    PROFrTEERJNC    IN 

Wartime 

Hardly  mentioned  In  the  dally  P^ess  was 
a  significant  speech  that  ^^P^  H%^'  °°^; 
"ilez  iD  Tex.)  delivered  In  the  U.S.  House 
the  other  day.  He  charged  profiteering  by 
business  on  defense  contracts  and  called 
for  a  recapture  of  inflated  profits. 

Gonzalez  cited  a  sharp  contrast  In  the 
way  that  the  nation  mobilizes  human  and 
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non-human  resources  during  a  war  like  that 

'""  Jn'^e  one  hand,  manpower  Is  conscripted 
\  voung  man  drafted  Into  service  does  not 
get  to  bargain  or  negotiate  for  l»l3  P^Y  a^** 
benefits,"  Gonzalez  pointed  out,  "H^  com- 
Snsation  is  fixed  by  law  ^"^  l«  ^^""i,^"^^ 
This  Is  part  of  the  sacrifice  he  makes 

■^°Ln'^the°^"thIr"  hand,   property    neede.   in 
wartime— equipment,   arms   and   other  sup 
pnes-lT- procured";    that  Is   contracts   are 
offered  to  companies  to  furnish  such  mate- 
rial, Gonzalez  explained.  ,,„„.h    -that 
•One  would  suppose,"  he  continued,    that 
those   persons  who  supply  the  go^'^'-^'^f"* 
with  property  in  time  of  war  w°uld  be  wllUng 
to  do  It  without  excessive  profits.  In  "ght  of 
the  heavy  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  do 
he  actual  fighting,  one  would  at  le^^hope 
that  those  who  stay  home  and  do  business 
with  the  government  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  by  profiteering. 

'l  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  profiteer- 
ing is  taking  place,"  Gonzalez  told  the  «°"fn 
•Not  only  have  certain  private  firms  talien 
advantage  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  gouging 
the  government  for  exceslve  profits,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  profiteering  Is  on  the  up- 

^Tef '  the  one  agency  that  Is  empowered  to 
oversee  defense  contracts  and  to  recover  ex- 
c^  profit^-that  is,  the  Renegotiation 
B^rd-has  had  its  hands  tied  by  a  series 
of  statutory  restrictions  and  slashes  in  ap- 
propriations, Gonzalez  declared.  Those  who 
IZler  are  trying  to  wipe  °"t  the  board  en- 
tlrelv  he  said.  The  aerospace  mdiistries  are 
in  the  forefront  of  this  effort,  ^e  charged_ 

The  Texas  congressman  urged  that  full 
DOwers  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  be  re- 
stor^and  that  contracts  of  $250,000  or  more 
be  r^de  subject  to  board  scrutiny.  Instead  of 
fus^those  ninnlng  to  »1  million  or  ni°r^He 
also  urged  other  changes  to  provide  more 
pffprtlve  curbs  on  profiteering. 
'"^^  There  is  no  more  heinous  offense.  In  my 
opinion,  than  wartime  Profiteering,  Gon- 
zalez declared  further.  He  compared  that  to 

■'"Sr'j'ustlce  and  the  Great  Society  wm 
be  frvistraid  If  Profiteering  results  In  bil  Ions 
of  dollars  being  diverted  ^rom  the  natl^onal 
wealth  to  private  persons,'  he  conclude. 
The  need  now,  he  stressed,  is  "to  strengthen 
our   laws   against   profiteering." 

Most  Americans,  we  are  s^re,  w^U  agree 
with  Rep  Gonzalez  that  at  a  time  when 
Thousfnd'L  of  young  men  are  -^^^^^  J^l^^Ve"; 
preme  sacrifice  in  Vietnam  and  vast  numbers 
of  men  are  subject  to  conscription,  It  i£  no 
mo?^  than  fair  iid  Just  that  business  also  do 

^  Snr  rull-  and  must  be  satlsfi^  with 
modest  profits.  The  war  should  not  become 
r^hicle  for  the  creation  of  a  new  corps  of 
Liuonaires.  There  should  be  as  much  po we 
and  authority  to  conscript  dollars  as  to  con- 
script manpower 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenmn 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HO-WARD.   Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  take  for  granted  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  services  it  has  provided 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  since  its 
founding  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Even  more  so,  people  fail  to  realise  how 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  helped. 
In  fact  Mr.  Speaker,  been  the  basis  for 


much    of    this    country's    growth    eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  politicallj-. 

Last  Thursday.  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  spoke  before  the 
National  Convention  of  the  National 
League  of  Postmasters  in  Atlantic  City. 
NJ  His  address  outlined  the  role  the 
postal  service  has  played  in  making  the 
Uiiited  States  the  most  prasperous  Na- 
tion in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

ADDRESS  BY  POSTM.'VSTER  GENER..L  LAWRENCE  P. 
OmiEN  AT  THE  NATION.AL  CONVENTION  OF 
?HE  NATIONAL  LEAGXTE  OT  POSTMASTERS,  AT- 
LANTIC  CITT.  N.J..    OCTOBER   5.    1967 

I  am  delighted  that  your  outstanding  pres- 
(riP,  t  and  my  good  friend.  Henry  Womack 
Invued  me  S'jofn  you  at  this  National  Con- 

"''BefTre  I  left  Washington,  President  John- 
son  asked  me  to  bring  you  this  message:  At 
a  ume  when  more  dramatic  priorities  when 
intTnatTonal  tensions  and  disruption  of 
domestic  tranquiUty  comn^and  our  atten- 
tion it  is  all  too  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  other  functions  of  government^ 
The  mail  service  may  not  be  dramatic,  the 
P  etldlnt  said,  "but  I  think  no  American 
Tl^ould  overlook  the  Important  and  continu- 
ine  contribution  to  better  government  of  a 
m?il  svsi^m  that  combines  safety,  security 
Trfd  ce-leritv.  I  can  assure  the  members  of 
?he  NUiomU  League  of  Postmasters  that  this 
Acuninlswation  will  not  be  diverted  by  other 
fs^es  from  Its  pledge  to  assure  that  our  mail 
service  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

ThZ  my  friends,  is  the  President's  pledge. 
And  as  mJ  postmaster  Genera.  It  is  a  pledge 
that  I  intend  to  carry  out  to  the  letter 
And  I  want  vou  to  know  that  we  are,  every 
dav  recemng  new  evidence  of  the  -;>Ulngness 
of  Americans,  from  all  walks  of  life,  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  this  endeavor 

But  we  have  to  be  very  careful  how  ue 
<i=;k  them  to  cooperate. 

For  example,  a  rural  letter  carrier  In  Texas 
found  that  a  post  supporting  the  boxes  of 
tSee  different  families  was  violating  reg- 
ulations by  being  nine  Inches  too  f^^J^^l 
made  it  awkward  for  hUn  to  place  mall  in  the 
boxes  without  leaving  his  a^itomobile_  So  h 
left  a  form  in  each  box  requesting  that  the 
^'st  be  lowered  the  -PPropr'^te  -me  inches 
Next  time  around,  he  found  that  a  1  three 
had  complied,  the  post  had  been  lowered 
by  27  inches.  And  now  he  complains  o.  nag- 

^^Som^eUme^^publlc    cooperation    produces 
neither  backache  nor  headache.  Sometimes  1 
manifests  itseU  In  ideas  that  serve  to  advan  e 
our  mutual  concern  with  better  postal  sert- 

'"perhaps  the  finest  example  of  such  co- 
oT^rS  was  the  National  Postal  Forum 
held  in  Washington  last  month. 

I  can  onlv  say  to  you  what  I  reported  to 
the  President.  The  Forum  was  a  resounding 
succe^  We  had  2,300  top-level  executive 
from  the  private  sector,  and  Congressiona^ 
and  government  leaders  who  pooled  their 
Weas  in  the  interest  of  better  postal  service 
Tor  all  Americans.  We  had  distinguished 
speakers  with  stimulating  proposals.  We  had 
meaningful  panel  sessions. 

I  think  the  result  of  what  we  learned  dur 
<ne  that  Forum  will  soon  be  shown.  It  wiu 
be   shown    by   business   mailers   in   a   more 
cooperative  spirit.  It  will  be  shown  by  thel^ 
greater  awareness  of  our  problems  and  our 

Tippds  * 

And  it  will  be  shown  by  out  efforts  to  mee. 
their  legitimate  complaints. 
Thi=;  was  a  ereat  creative  dialogue. 
7t  wal  also^certainly  a  splendid  reflection 
of  a  basic  postal  tradition,  the  tradition  o 
seizing  the  intiative  m  behalf  of  more  re 
sponslve  and  more  effective  government. 
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The  pages  of  American  history  are  ftUl  of 
ex-\mpies  of  contributions  made  by  the  post- 
al service  to  naUonal  development  and  to 
the  protection  of  our  most  valued  Institu- 
tions. ^   „     ,. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  that  record.  Such  an 
ex.imination  can  provide  answers  to  a  key 
question,  as  we  seek  ways  to  improve  otir 
operations. 

That  question  is:  What  Is  the  posUl  serv- 
ice? 

On  one  level  It  Is  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion and  a  nationwide  network  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  of  goods. 
This  Is  the  way  we  usually  see  it. 
But   there  are  other,   perhaps  more   basic 
elements  here  as  well. 

Economically,  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  once  employed  as  a  lever  by  which  Fed- 
eral assistance  could  be  channeled  into  In- 
fant Industries. 

When  ways  were  sought  to  aid  roadbuild- 
ing,  the  newly  developed  steamship,  and  the 
infant  railroad  and  airline  industries,  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  a  logical  means 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

Six  years  after  Robert  Fulton  piloted  his 
Clermont  up  the  Hudson  River,  mail  was 
being  carried  regularly  on  steamboats.  The 
first  track  was  laid  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  in  1828,  and  Just  three  years 
later  mall  bags  were  being  shipped  by  train. 
Strangely  enough,  the  mail  delivery  po- 
tential of  the  airplane  and  the  subsidizing 
ability  of  the  Post  Office  Department  did  not 
become  engaged  until  May  15.  1918. 

That  engagement  began  with  a  rather  111 
omen.  The  air  mail  stamp  was  printed  up- 
side down. 

Despite  this  somewhat  misdirected  begin- 
ning, the  engagement  between  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  the  airline  industry  de- 
veloped Into  a  marriage  that  has  produced 
many  dividends  for  the  nation. 

Thus,  the  poetal  service  has  served  as  a 
powerful  means  of  supporting  industries  vi- 
tal to  our  development  as  a  nation. 

We  have  also  served  to  strengthen  certain 
basic  political  institutions.  I  am  not  now 
talking  about  partisan  politics,  but  of  the 
basic  political  Institutions  underlying  our 
continuance  as  a  free  people,  and  a  people 
able  to  solve  Its  problems  through  political 
and  not  violent  means. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious,  and  most  Im- 
portant of  these  institutions,  is  that  of  free- 
dom of  expression.  We  take  for  granted  that 
we  can  write  anything  we  please  In  a  first- 
class  letter,  knowing  that  it  can  be  opened 
only  as  the  result  of  a  court  order,  and  that 
such  court  orders  are  difficult  to  secure,  and 
should  be. 

As  early  as  1792,  postal  rates  were  fixed  at 
a  minimum  of  six  cents  for  letters  and  one 
cent  for  newspapers.  This  policy  of  low  rates 
for  newspapers  made  for  a  more  informed 
and  intelligent  electorate:  it  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  uniting  a  nation  despite  the  forces 
working  for  its  dissolution:  and,  since  many 
papers  in  those  days  were  the  organs  of  par- 
ties and  factions,  the  low  rates  also  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  oiy 
political  party  system. 

And  the  postal  service  still  tries  to  have 
something  for  everyone.  For  those  of  you 
who  like  the  good  old  days  ...  we  are  try- 
ing to  bring  back  that  6  cent  rate. 

In  addition,  the  postal  service  has  made, 
and  is  making,  a  basic  contribution  to  the 
social  structure  of  our  nation.  That  our 
American  sense  of  voluntary  assistance  and 
voluntary  cooperation  Is  aided  by  our  postal 
rates  Is  well  known.  But  not  as  well  known 
or  understood  are  other  Important  contribu- 
Uons  to  social  justice  and  social  morality. 
This  we  are  doing  In  many  ways.  Including 
equal  Job  opportunity,  aid  to  needy  students, 
summer  Jobs  for  students,  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  non-dlscrlrrUnatlon  among 
our  contractors,  consumer  protection,  and 
Jobs  for  veterana. 


And,  finally,  the  postal  service  is  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  problem  of  main- 
taining the  rural  communities  and  small 
towns  of  America.  Without  an  effective  mail 
service,  areas  outside  our  urban  centers 
would  participate  far  less  fuUy  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  life,  and  their  attractive- 
ness as  places  to  Uve  and  work  would  be 
greatly  diminished. 

This  has  an  Important  bearing  on  one  of 
the  nations  major  problems  today — the 
urban  crisis. 

Too  often  we.  who  every  day  must  grapple 
with  the  enormous  pressures  that  beset  our 
decaying  cities,  forget  that  many  of  these 
pressures  can  be  relieved  outside  the  cities. 
Our  urban  problems  of  air  pollution,  of  traf- 
fic strangulation,  of  noise,  of  violence,  of 
crime  in  the  streets,  of  rising  welfare  rolls 
and  declining  tax  rolls,  of  the  need  for  bet- 
ter schools,  of  the  thousand  and  one  prob- 
lems that  m.^ke  the  Job  of  a  big  city  mayor  a 
kind  of  inferno,  can  to  a  great  degree  be 
solved  by  making  areas  outside  our  cities 
more  attractive. 

America's  cities  have  acted  for  generations 
like  sponges;  they  have  taken  millions  upon 
millions  from  overseas,  the  homeless,  tired, 
tempest  tossed:  they  have  absorbed  refugees 
from  war  and  from  communism;  they  have 
sought  to  find  jobs  for  the  millions  of  in- 
ternal immigrants,  who  moved,  often  reluc- 
tantly, from  the  farms  as  they  were  displaced 
by  changing  farm  technology. 

This  great  human  wave  has  dashed  itself 
against  our  urban  centers  and  combined 
with  the  normal  population  growth  in  the 
cities  themselves,  to  place  new  and  heavy 
burdens   on  community   facilities 

These  facilities  staggered  under  the  pres- 
sure. The  hospitals,  the  schools,  the  libraries, 
the  mass  transportation,  the  very  streets  be- 
cajne  full,  flowed  over,  with  the  endless, 
pushing,  teeming,  growing  masses  of  men. 
As  the  demands  grew  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  cities  to  meet,  eyes  turned  to  the  States. 
As  the  demands  grew  beyond  the  abiUty  of 
the  States,  eves  turned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Government  has  re- 
sponded, has  responded  vigorously  and  with 
great  imagination. 

But,  my  friends,  to  focus  on  the  urban 
crisis  alone  Is  not  enough.  It  is  almost  Uke 
a  doctor  looking  at  a  symptom  and  Ignoring 
the  cause  of  the  sickness. 

Our  cities  are  but  islands  In  the  sea 
around  them.  We  ignore  that  sea  at  our  peril, 
we  neglect  that  sea  at  great  cost  to  the 
nation. 

The  postal  service  Is  not  ignoring  that 
great  heartland  of  America.  Recently  I  an- 
nounced the  extension  of  rural  delivery  serv- 
ice to  less-densely  populated  areas  of  the 
nation.  This  Is  one  small  step  aimed  at  the 
Improvement  of  rural  life.  Each  contribution 
that  you  as  postmasters  make  toward  im- 
proving postal  service  In  your  communities 
helps  make  those  communities  more  attrac- 
tive places  to  live  and  to  work.  Therefore, 
though  many  of  you  may  live  outside  our 
great  cities,  you  are,  by  making  life  in  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  more  attrac- 
tive, also  serving  to  relieve  the  crushing  pres- 
sure on  those  cities. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  traced  some 
of  the  ways,  past  and  present,  by  which  your 
postal  service  has  acted  as  a  mighty  instru- 
ment of  economic,  political,  and  social  im- 
provement. 

With  our  society  undergoing  swift,  almost 
revolutionary  change,  we  must  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  nurture  every  institution  that 
contributes  to  preventing  change  from  be- 
coming convulsion. 

We  are  standing  fast  In  Vietnam  to  halt 
the  spread  of  communism,  whUe  our  Pres- 
ident continues  his  intensive  quest  for  peace, 
and  extends  the  olive  branch  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  are  seeking  and  finding  ways  to  halt 
violence  and  crime  In  our  cities. 


And  in  our  own  service  we  are  playing  an 
important  part  in  assuring  the  continuance 
of  progress  and  prosperity. 

This  we  are  able  to  do  because  in  our  post- 
masters we  possess  a  great  resource  of  lead- 
ership and  of  devotion  to  commurUty  and 
national  problems 

Certainly,  one  of  my  most  striking  experi- 
ences during  almost  two  years  as  Postmaster 
Genera!  is  the  realization  of  how  important 
a  leadership  role  Postmasters  play  In  com- 
munities tliroughout  the  nation. 
People  look  up  to  you. 

People  see  you  as  the  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Government. 

People  expect  a  lot  from  you  And  by  and 
large  their  expectations  are  met  by  your 
effectiveness  and  understanding. 

In  these  critical  days  In  the  life  of  our 
nation,  we  simply  must  have  that  leader- 
ship. Not  only  for  good  service,  but  for  the 
health  of  the  land  in  which  we  live,  the  Post 
Office  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  every 
concerned  American — and  I  am  thankful 
that  so  many  concerned  Americans  are  here 
tonight,  men  and  women  who,  as  postmas- 
ters, as  community  leaders,  as  citizens,  have 
enlisted  their  creative  energies  in  behalf  of 
a  better  postal  service  and  a  better  America. 


THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  abjection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  recall,  in  the  midst 
of  striking  national  and  international 
problems,  that  there  are  common  htunan 
interests  which  bind  the  peoples  of  the 
world  despite  their  many  divisions.  One 
such  interest  is  that  of  the  consumer. 

Whether  one  lives  in  Indonesia  or 
Iowa,  the  process  of  considering  goods 
for  their  relative  values  and  prices  is 
similar.  And  in  ever>'  situation  when  the 
consumer  confronts  a  choic«.  he  needs 
reliable  information  if  he  is  to  choose 
■wisely. 

Commissioner  Marj'  Gardiner  Jones, 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  re- 
cently described  some  consumer  infor- 
mation programs  in  other  coimtries.  I 
include  below  extracts  from  her  excellent 
speech: 

"Consumerism"  and  the  Role  at  NUrket- 
ING — A  Comparative  Analysis  or  the  Con- 
sumer Abroad  and  at  Home 
To  label  the  role  of  consumers  In  our  econ- 
omy as  "consumerism"  Is  somehow  to  treat 
the  consumer  as  If  he  or  she  Is  a  kind  of  sub- 
versive element  In  our  society.  Yet  the  role 
of  the  consumer  in  otir  economy  is  hardly  a 
subversive  one  On  the  contrary,  the  effective 
working   of   our  free   enterprise  system   de- 
pends essentially  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
consumer  can  and  does  play  an  effective  and 
informed  role  In  the  marketplace. 

Few  businessmen  would  disagree  with  the 
basic  principle  that  Informed  consumer 
choice  Is  an  essential  precondition  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Unless  consumers  are  able  to  make 
rational  choices  between  the  various  prod- 
ucts, services  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
sale  available  to  them  In  the  marketplace, 
competition  cannot  play  Its  central  market 
role  of  ensuring  that  consumers  will  receive 
the  proper  mix  of  the  highest  quality  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  Yet  today,  efforts 
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on  the  pan  of  consumers  to  become  more  In- 
formed about  the  marketplace  seem  too  often 
to  be  met  by  some  businessmen  with  cnes  oi 
"consumerism",  "politics",  or  similar  dis- 
paraging epltheU.  or.  in  the  case  of  more 
thoughtful  businessmen  seeking  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  what  they  read  into  these  con- 
sumer efforts,  with  company  oriented  con- 
sumer information  programs  designed  pri- 
marlly  to  reassure  the  consumer  and  the 
general  public  about  the  wonders  and  miracle 
of  American  business  techniques  and  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I  think  both  reactions  are 
\n-lde  of  the  mark. 

Consumers'  Increased  self-awareness  and 
self-assertlveness  in  the  marketplace.  In  my 
ludgment,  does  not  reflect  any  overall  dis- 
enchantment with  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem or  with  American  business  as  a  whole^ 
Consumers  are  fully  aware  and  appreciative 
of  Its  innovative  genius.  Rather,  I  think  It  Is 
reflective  of  the  American  consumers  de- 
sire to  be  treated  as  a  mature  and  rational 
individual  with  a  genuine  concern  to  partici- 
pate intelligently  in  the  marketplace,  to  make 
purposeful  decisions  about  the  myriad  of 
choices  which  that  marketplace  offers  and 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  self- 
interest  rather  than  simply  to  react  on  the 
basis  of  the  emotional  appeal  of  an  adver- 
tising message.  ^   ^ 

I  thought  It  might  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  look  at  the  American  consumer  m  per- 
si:«ctlve,  and  to  this  end.  to  take  a  look  at 
the  role  which  consumers  play  in  other 
counties  In  the  western  world  which  share 
with  us  a  concern  for  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  also  pride  themselves 
on  their  democratic  institutions  through 
which  to  implement  these  concerns. 

A  comparison  of  the  role  of  government 
vis-a-vis  the  consumer  In  the  United  States 
with  the  role  of  government  in  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  and  in  various  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  leave  one  with  the  impres- 
sion that    -consumerism"  Is  much  more  ad- 
vanced   abroad    than    It    Is    in    the    United 
States  and  that  governments  abroad  play  a 
murh    more    active    role    than    the    United 
States  m  support  of  consumer  Interests.  In 
furnishing  consumers  with  information  and 
in  engaging  in  various  types  of  product  test- 
ing programs.  ^.     . 
At   the   same  time,   it   would   appear   that 
direct    government    Intervention    to    protect 
the   consumer   from   frauds   and   deceptions, 
from   misleading   advertising   and   from   the 
Impact   of    aaUcompetitlve   activity   on   the 
part-  of  business  Is  much  more  advanced  in 
the   United   States     Antitrust   legislation   as 
you  know   is   of  relatively   recent   origin    In 
these  countries  and  their  antitrust  philos- 
ophy seems  to  tend  far  more  In  the  direction 
of    regulation    and    super\-lslon   of   business 
conduct  in  the  Interest  of  promoting  compe- 
tition rather  than  of  outright  prohibition  of 
anticompetitive  business  actions.  Consistent 
with    this    approach    towards    regulation    of 
business    activity,    these    governmenta    have 
taken    a    f-ir    more    affirmative    role    towards 
ensuring  that  btisiness  Is  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  consumers. 

Looking  at  the  role  of  consumers  in  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  and  in  Norway,  Sweden. 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland.  France.  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  it  is  immediately  ap- 
parent that  the  consumer  in  these  countries 
Is  far  more  directly  represented  within  gov- 
ernment or  has  a  more  formalized  chan- 
nel—frequently governmentally  financed— 
through  which  to  voice  his  needs  and  de- 
mands than  he  does  in  the  United  States, 
Similarly,  government  action  on  behalf  of  the 
constuner  in  the  fields  of  product  testing  and 
dissemination  of  consumer  information  ap- 
pear to  be  far  more  extensive  in  these  coun- 
tries than  In  the  United  States. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden,  consumers  have 
been  directly  represented  in  the  government 
by  a  separate  Cabinet  department  since  1953 
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and  1954  respectively.  In  addition,  both  coun- 
txies  have  consumer  councils  whoee  members 
are  appointed  by  the  government  from 
among  nominations  submitted  by  various 
consumer  organizations. 

Consumer  interests  in  Denmark  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  the 
Danish  Home  Economics  Council,  an  eight- 
ecn-member  body  originally  established  in 
1935  and  reorganized  in  1960.  consisting  of 
representatives  appointed  by  the  government 
upon  the  nominations  of  some  13  consumer 
organizations  and  5  government  agencies. 

In  France,  consumers  tiave  been  repre- 
sented since  1960  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Consumer  Problems,  an  Integral  pa"  of 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  in  1966,  the 
French  government  enacted  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  National  Institute  of  Consuiners, 
Implementing  regulations  under  this  legisla- 
tion are  due  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Holland  has  Just  recently  established  a  spe- 
cial Board  for  Consumer  Affairs  whose  mem- 
bers ve  drawn  from  both  constimer  and  in- 
dustry organizations,  and  in  1963  and  1964 
respectively.  Great  Britain  and  Belgiurn 
established  Consumer  Councils  whose  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  axid 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  respectively, 
represent  both  consumers  and  Industry. 

Great  Britain  has  also  established  con- 
sumer consultative  bodies  for  each  of  Its 
nationalized  industries. 

In  February  1966,  Switzerland  established 
a  permanent  government  Commission  known 
as  the  Federal  Commission  on  Consumer  Al- 
fairs  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Economy. 
In  1963  the  Canadian  government  orga- 
nized an  Advisory  Council  of  Consumers  to 
advise  the  Mmlster  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  on  all  mattere  of  Interest  to  con- 
sumers in  the  administration  of  Canada  s 
Pood  and  Drug  and  Patent  Medicine  Acts, 
and  in  1966  Canada's  Economic  Council  rec- 
ommended that  the  government  take  several 
steps  to  strengthen  Its  support  for  consumer 

interests.  _  ■      „^  f„ 

In  general  the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
these  "various  Consumer  Councils  and  Com- 
missions is  to  coordinate  the  various  gov- 
ernmentally sponsored  or  initiated  consumer 
programs,  to  act  as  liaison  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  consumer  organizations 
or  generally  to  advise  the  government  on 
consumer  matters  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  government  action  in  the  consumer 

*In  addlUon  to  the  political  recognition 
which  Is  given  to  consumer  interests  in  these 
countries,  all  of  these  governments  engage 
in  extensive  consumer  information  and  prod- 
uct testing  acUvitlee.  either  directly  on  their 
own  inlUaUve  or  indirectly  through  exten- 
sive subsidization  of  private  consumer  orga- 
nizations engaging  in  these  acUviUes. 

In  contrast  to  these  best  buy  or  quality 
standard  programs,  several  of  the  European 
countries  have  adopted  Instead  a  system  of 
informative  labeling  In  order  to  assist  con- 
sumers to  make  Informed  decisions  about  the 
products  which  they  purchase.  Such  inforrn- 
atlve  labeling  programs  are  in  operation  In 
Sweden  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  in  England  and  Holland. 

The  information  programs  conducted  di- 
rectly by  these  governments  or  by  govern- 
mentally  sponsored  organizations  Is  of  con- 
siderable variety.  In  general,  these  consumer 
education  programs  encompass  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  consumer  informa- 
tion in  monthly  or  quarterly  publications,  in 
individual  pamphlet  form  and  in  weekly  and 
monthly  radio  broadcasts.  They  also  encom- 
pass the  sponsorship  of  various  speakers  and 
panelists  for  interview  programs  or  panel 
discussions,  encourage  local  or  regional  dis- 
cussion forums  and  prepare  educational  kits 
and  other  exhibition  materials  for  dissemina- 
tion throughout  the  country  to  consumer 
groups  schools  or  media  desiring  to  put  on 
consumer  programs.  Most  of  the  publications 


include  material  on  various  product  testing 
activities  of  the  organization  involved  and 
on  performance  and  use  characteristics  of 
various  products  principally  in  the  fields  of 
household   equipment,    food    and   nutrition, 
clothes  and  clothing  materials,  laundry  and 
detergents,  residential  construction  materials 
and    furniture.    Information    has    also    been 
disseminated  on  more  general  subjects  such 
as    credit    purchases,    the    care    of    various 
fabrics    and    types    of    equipment,    kitchen 
floor  care  and  a  host  of  other  problems  of 
household    and    finance    management.    Ex- 
amination of  some  of  these  educational  ma- 
terials   indicates    that    they    are    essentially 
factual  in  makeup  and  objective  in  outlook. 
The   product   testing   results   are   published 
with  a  dry  impartiality  quite  devoid  of  emo- 
tional or  critical  overtones. 

It   seems    to   me    that   even   this    cursory 
survey    demonstrates    the    seriousness    with 
which    these    countries    treat    the    problems 
which  confront  consiuners  In  our  20th  Cen- 
tury   marketplace    v.ith    Us    dearth    of    in- 
formed sales  personnel.  Its  myriad  of  prod- 
ucts, and  the  technical  complexity  of  many 
of   the   products  which   are  offered.  I  think 
It    is   also    important   to   note   that   interest 
In    promoting    the    consumer's    Interest    has 
not    apparentlv    had    any    adverse    effect    on 
government-business    or    business-consumer 
relations    The  consumer  literature  emanat- 
ing   from    these    countries    demonstrates   a 
complete   absence    of   any   hostility   towards 
business  by  either  government  or  the  con- 
sumer   organizations    active   in   these   coun- 
tries. Indeed  one  gains  the  Impression  that 
the  very  existence  of  these  consumer  Coun- 
cils   product  testing  Institutes  and  the  like 
has  increased  the  rapport  and  understanding 
of  mutual  problems  between  consumer  and 
business  because  of  the  closer  contacts  which 
these  various  programs  have  engendered  be- 
tween them. 

While  in  many  cases  American  business 
Itself  has  sought  to  fill  the  information  gap 
and  to  furmsh  more  obJecUve  and  Informa- 
tive data  about  product  performance,  use 
and  characteristics  and  to  make  available  xo 
consumers  other  Information  about  the  mar- 
ketplace,  the  cooperative  programs  con- 
ducted by  government,  business  and  con- 
sumers abroad  should  stimulate  our  think- 
ing in  this  country  as  to  other  techniques 
whl-h  we  might  adapt  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers  to  be  able  to  make  more 
informed  choices  in  the  marketplace. 
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PHILIPPINE  POLICY  STATEMENT 

Mr  MATSUNAGA,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Hon.  Diosdado  M.  Yap,  editor  of 
Bataan,  a  Philippine  news  magazine  in- 
troduced me  the  other  day  to  Hon, 
Narciso  Ramos,  Secretary  of  Foreign  At- 
fairs  for  the  PhiUppines.  Bataan  mao- 
azine  once  selected  Secretary  Ramos  as 
the  Man  of  the  Year,  in  consideration  oi 
the  wonderful  work  this  able  statesman 
has  done  in  cementing  the  bonds  oi 
friendship  between  our  country  and  our 
sister  country,  the  Philippines.  He  fought 
side  by  side  with  Americans  as  a  guemiia 
in  World  war  IL  and  he  fights  side  by 
side  with  all  Americans  today  in  seeking 
peace  and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  w 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 


this  point,  the  address  made  on  Septem- 
ber 25  by  my  new  friend,  the  Honorable 
Narciso  Ramos  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  which  address 
reads  as  follows : 

I  Philippine  delegation  to  the  XXII  regular 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. Plenary  Meeting,  September  25, 
19671 

PHILIPPINE  POLICY  STATEMENT  BY  THE  HON- 
ORABLE NARCISO  RAMOS,  SECRETARY  OF  FOR- 
EIGN  AFFAffiS,   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE  PHH-IPPINE 

Delegation 

Mr  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  Dis- 
tinguished Delegates:  Allow  me  on  behalf  of 
mv  delegation  to  extend  to  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent our  warm  congratulations  on  your  elec- 
tion to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
22nd  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Your 
election  as  the  first  represenutive  from  the 
socialist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  to  head 
the  General  Assembly  is  a  significant  event 
m  the  history  of  the  United  Nations.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  gratifying  degree  of  maturity, 
tolerance  and  understanding  which  the 
United  Nations  has  attained  since  San  Fran- 
cisco and  through  the  period  of  the  cold  war. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  although  our 
countries  may  profess  divergent  political  be- 
liefs this  should  not  deter  us  from  devising 
a  practical  working  relationship  that  would 
enable  us  together  to  strengthen  the  fabric 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

I  would  like  also  to  associate  myself  with 
the  expressions  of  sincere  admiration  and 
appreciation  which  preceding  sj^eakers  have 
addressed  to  the  outgoing  President  of  the 
.\ssemblv.  Ambassador  Abdul  Rahman  Pazh- 
wak  of  Afghanistan,  for  the  able  and  states- 
man-like manner  in  which  he  guided  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  its  existence. 

Allow  me  now.  Mr.  President,  to  outline 
the  views  of  my  Government  on  some  of  the 
crucial  Issues  confronting  the  international 
community. 

Of  the  gravest  concern  to  us  is  the  situa- 
tion   in    Vietnam.    We    are    concerned    not 
merelv  because  of  the  geographic  proximity 
of  the  Philippines  to  that  country  but  be- 
cause  that    land    has    become    the    testing- 
ground  for  the  free  world's  determination  to 
resist    acts    of    subversion    and    aggression 
masquerading  as  wars  of  national  liberation. 
The  triumph  of  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  in 
South  Vietnam  would  mean  that  movements 
of  the  same  nature  could  with  Impunity  be 
started  anywhere  in  the  world  and  pursued 
to  success"  It   would   give   a   new   and  more 
dangerous  dimension  to  subversion  and  ag- 
gression, and  no  country  anywhere  would  be 
Immune.  In  the  interest  of  our  own  national 
survival  we  do  not  wish  to  see  this  happen. 
Let  me  pause  at  this  juncture  to  say  that 
we  endorse  tlie  proposal  of  Mr.  Andrei  Gro- 
myko,    the   Foreign    Minister   of   the   Soviet 
Union,  in  ills  policy  statement  last  Friday, 
"on  the  necessity  of  accelerating  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  definition   of  aggression   In   the 
light  of  the  present  international  situation. 
We    reject,    however,    his    charge    that    my 
country    together    with    the    United    States, 
Austraha.   New   Zealand.   Thailand   and   the 
Republic  of  Korea  is  an  aggressor  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Philippines,  like  the  other  allied  na- 
tions, is  In  Vietnam  In  response  to  the  plea 
of  a  sister-nation  for  help  in  Its  Ufe-and- 
death  struggle  to  preserve  Its  liberty  and 
national  Identity  against  subversion  from 
within  and  aggression  from  without.  My 
country  maintains  a  civic  action  contingent 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  there  in  a  non-com- 
bat capacity.  It  Is  engaged  In  medical,  engi- 
neering and  civic  action  projects,  and  seeks 
to  assist  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their  task 
of  national  reconstruction.  We  are  in  Viet- 
nam to  help,  not  to  obstruct;  to  save,  not  to 
kill;  to  build,  not  to  destroy. 


The  Vietnamese  people  have  endured  war 
for  nearly   a  quarter   of   a  century.  Today, 
the  situation  in  their  country  constitutes  a 
seriotis  threat  to  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We,  there- 
fore, anxiously  desire  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  It  has  become  clear  that  a  political 
settlement  would  be  the  speediest  and  most 
practical    method    of    ending    the    war,    and 
we  would  welcome  an  agreement  to  that  end. 
Indeed,  the  President  of  the  Philippines.  Mr. 
Ferdinand    Marcoe.    stated    before    this    As- 
sembly  last  vear,   that   the  Philippines   ea- 
gerly looks  forward  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  Vietnam  whereby  both  North  and  South, 
together  with   their  respective   allies,   would 
agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  such 
time   as   the   Vietnamese    people    themselves 
can   freely   determine   their   own   destiny   in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. This  continues  to  be  our  policy.  We 
continue  to  support  any  Initiative  that  could 
bring    the   war   in    Vietnam    to    the    confer- 
ence table.  We  agree  with  the  Japanese  dele- 
gation that  the  world  should  cease  arguing 
as  to  which  side  is  right  and  which  is  wrong, 
or  which  is  the  aggressor  and  which  is  the 
victim  of  aggression.  What  is  urgent  Is  that 
negotiations  commence  in  order  to  bring  this 
dangerous  conflict  to  a  speedy  end.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  In  the  past  year,  ef- 
forts  toward   a   pacific   settlement   failed   to 
produce  any  positive  results. 

We  would,  however,  emphasls^e  that  any 
peace  negotiations  must  necessarily  involve 
mutual  accommodation.  The  suggested  with- 
drawal of  the  allied  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam without  a  corresponding  movement  on 
the  part  of  Hanoi  can  only  lead  to  the  ag- 
gravation of  the  situation,  and  hence  must 
be  rejected.  We  cannot  agree  that  peace 
must  be  purchased  at  any  price.  The  liberty 
and  national  Identity  of  a  valiant  people  are 
not  commodities  that  can  be  traded,  no  mat- 
ter how  tempting  the  ofifer,  In  the  market- 
place of  peace. 

Nor  1=  it  wise  to  worry  only  about  how  soon 
the  peace  negotiations  can  begin:  we  must 
elve  some  thought  also  to  the  question  of 
how  long  the  talks  might  last.  The  talks  that 
ended  the  war  in  Korea  lasted  nearly  two 
years  and  so  for  two  years  longer  the  fighting 
went  on  and  blood  continued  to  flow.  V\e 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  see  this  kind  of  marathon  peace  talks  in 
Vietnam.  .^,  . 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  progress  which 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  made  in  the 
task  of  national  reconstruction  and  m  restor- 
ing civil  government.  Especially  noteworthy 
are  the  results  of  the  recent  elections  held 
there  in  the  midst  of  a  tragic  war  of  national 
survival.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has 
derisively  described  these  elections  as  mere 
•■comedies".  We  wonder,  however,  if  the  term 
Is  not  more  accurately  descriptive  of  the 
elections  held  in  certain  countries  where 
only  one  political  party  exlsUs,  where  only 
one  slate  of  candidates  is  permitted,  and  the 
winning  candidates  garner  an  astomshmg  99 
per  cent  of  the  vote.  In  South  Vietnam,  there 
were  eleven  slates  of  candidates  and  the  win- 
ning slate  garnered  only  35  percent  of  the 
vote. 

At  this  point,  I  u^sh  to  refer  again  to  Mr. 
Gromvko's  policy  statement.  He  spoke  at 
great  "length  about  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
and  about  the  problem  of  Germany,  We 
thought  It  strange  that  Mr.  Gromyko  should 
have  one  prescription  for  peace  In  Europe 
and  an  exactly  opposite  prescription  for 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Thus,  he  denounced 
the  "demands  for  re-carvmg  of  the  political 
map  of  Europe"  and  the  failure  to  under- 
stand "the  realities  of  present-day  Europe" 
and  to  respect  "the  inviolability  of  the 
boundaries  that  have  taken  shape  there"  as 
dangerous  threats  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Hie 
formula  for  peace  in  Europe  appears  to  be  as 
follows:  do  not  act  in  disregard  of  the 
present-day  realities  in  E\urope,  do  not  dis- 


turb existing  poliUcal  settlements,  do  not 
attempt  to  Impugn  or  attack  the  Inviolabil- 
ity of  boundaries,  especially  the  boundary  be- 
tween West  Gennany  and  East  Germany,  and 
Including  the  wall  that  cuts  Berlin  in  two 
In  short,  Mr.  Gromyko  warned  one  and  all 
not  to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  lest 
the  balance  of  forces  on  which  rests  the  peace 
of  that  continent  be  dangerously  tilted  and 
ujJset. 

For  Southeast  Asia,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Gromyko  seems  to  favor  a  contrary  for- 
mula. He  proposes,  in  effect,  that  the  present- 
day  realities  in  Southeast  Asia  be  disre- 
garded, that  existing  political  settlements  be 
set  aside,  that  the  political  map  of  Southeast 
Asia  be  re-carved  and  existing  boundaries 
between  the  two  Vletnams  (and  perhaps  the 
two  Koreas  as  well )  be  obliterated,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  force  of  arms.  He  does  not  want 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  In  Southeast  Asia, 
nor  Is  he  Interested  in  maintaining  a  balance 
of  forces  on  which  the  peace  of  the  region 
could  rest. 

Without  necessarily  accepting  as  valid  his 
prescription  for  peace  in  Europe,  of  which 
the  principal  ingredient  is  the  permanent 
division  of  Germany,  one  is  bound  to  ask  by 
what  logic — other  than  the  logic  of  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement — does  he 
argue  that  an  entirely  contradictory  set  of 
principles  Is  best  for  peace  In  Asia?  Why  is 
the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  frontiers 
valid  for  Germany  but  inapplicable  to  Viet- 
nam? 

The  Soviet  Government,  according  to  Mr. 
Gromvko.  Is  committed  to  the  permanent  di- 
vision" of  Germany  and  favors  the  admission 
of  the  two  Germanys  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  do  not  subscribe  to  such  a  policy 
whether  as  regards  Germany  or  as  regards 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  We  consider  the  trunca- 
tion of  these  countries  to  be  temporary,  and 
we  share  the  hope  that  someday  their  peo- 
ples will  have  the  opportunity  to  decide 
freely  the  issue  of  unification  as  part  of  a 
nego"tiated  political  settlement.  But,  mean- 
while, we  entirely  agree  with  the  Soviet  view 
that  existing  boundaries  and  demarcation 
hnes  must  be  respected,  and  we  maintain 
that  this  applies  as  much  to  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam as  It  does  to  Germany. 

This  analysis  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  inconsistency  or  contradiction 
in  the  Soviet  policies  towards  Europe  and  to- 
wards Asia.  Yet,  on  further  analysis,  there 
may  not  be  any  inconsistency  or  contradic- 
tion at  all.  The  Soviet  Union  stoutly  supports 
the  status  quo  in  Europe  because  it  is  clearly 
in  its  interest  to  do  so.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  interested  in  supporting  the  status  quo 
in  Southeast  Asia,  flrstly,  because  it  does  not 
wish  to  ftu-nish  proof  of  Peking's  fantastic 
allegation  of  United  States-U.S.SJl.  collu- 
sion in  Vietnam;  secondly,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  wish  to  oppose  openly  Pe- 
king's view  that  the  status  quo  in  Southeast 
Asia  must  be  violently  overthrown  In  the  in- 
terest of  expanding  the  frontiers  of  the  Com- 
munist world:  and  thirdly,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  does  not  feel  any  particular 
obligation  to  help  arrest  a  conflict  that  could 
lead  to  a  direct  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China. 

If  this  analysis  of  Soviet  motives  is  either 
partlv  or  wholly  mistaken,  we  are  ready  to 
stand  corrected.  But  how  else  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  discuss  and  to  seek  a  solution  to  the 
question  of  Vietnam  in  the  United  Nations  or 
to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference? 

No  less  serious  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  of  the  world  at  large  Is 
the  situation  In  mainland  China.  We  note 
with  dismay  the  disturbing  events  occurring 
in  that  unhappy  land.  Communist  Chinas  re- 
cent nuclear  explosions  and  the  shrill  threats 
of  nuclear  war  which  It  now  directs  to  the 
whole  world  are  well  known.  We  are  also  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  recent  violations  of  inter- 
national law,  particularly  the  blatant  Infrac- 
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tioDB  Of  traditional  cUplomaUc  Immunities 
which  have  occurred  la  that  country.  That 
the  incidents  there  appear  to  carry  the  sanc- 
tion nay  the  encouragement  of  ttoe  regime 
m  Peking  is  a  matter  for  concern.  No  less  dis- 
turbing is  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
the  States  concerned  to  take  a  firmer  stand 
aealnst  these  vlolaUons.  If  respect  for  law  Is 
to  be  upheld  and  if  International  justice  is  to 
be  maintained  as  the  basis  of  relations  be- 
tween States,  we  cannot  let  these  transgres- 
sions pass  unchallenged,  lest  by  our  indiffer- 
ence we  contribute  to  a  general  breakdown 
of  international  law  and  order. 

But  even  more  pernicious  are  the  minia- 
turized cultural  revolutions  which  the  politi- 
cal upheaval  in  Communi.=;t  China  has  trig- 
gered m  manv  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
would  seem  that  Communist  China  has  per- 
fected a  new  version  of  an  old  Communist 
export  commodity— revolution.  This  is  an 
export  product  the  world  can  very  well  do 
without. 

AU  this  makes  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  In  the  United  Nations  quite 
academic.  A  regime  that  openly  Aa^f ts  the 
basic  rtiles  of  international  law  and  disre- 
gards the  traditional  norms  of  diplomatic 
Conduct,  that  engages  In  nuclear  blackmail, 
relects  the  principle  of  peaceful  co-existence 
and  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  rev- 
olution and  the  Inevitability  of  war  ob- 
vlouslv  has  no  place  in  this  organization. 
Certainly  my  delegation  has  no  re.-ison  to 
change  Its  stand  on  this  issue. 

While  the  excesses  of  the  Red  Guards  In 
connection  with  Mao  Tse-tung's  "cultural 
revolution"  have  caught  the  attention  of  the 
world  this  U  but  a  transient  phase  In  that 
countrv's  long  and  turbulent  history.  What 
constitutes  a  truly  wholesome  revolutionary 
development  In  Asia  Is  the  cooperative  en- 
deavor of  the  southeast  Asian  nations  which 
have  united  themselves  to  secure  peace,  sta- 
bility and  progress  for  the  peoples  of  the 
region  The  movement  towajds  regional  orga- 
nization and  cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia 
represents  an  important  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  Asia.  It  holds  out  the  promise  of  a 
better  future  for  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
merits  the  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  AsU.  the  need  for  economic  and  social 
development  has  received  more  attention 
than  ever  before.  The  Asian  peoples  have 
come  to  realize  that  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  regional  unity  and  cooperation.  Thus,  we 
In  Southeast  AsU  have  gone  beyond  our  na- 
tional frontiers  to  broader  horizons  of  re- 
gional cooperation;  we  are  looking  beyond 
8ur  shores  in  search  of  friends  and  partners 
in  the  task  of  economic  development.  And  we 
have  achieved  a  measure  of  success.  Thus,  we 
now  have  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  with 
headquarters  in  Manila. 

The  Association  of  Southeast  Asia,  com- 
posed of  the  Philippines.  Malaysia,  and  Thai- 
land, has  been  reactivated.  Within  our  mod- 
est resources  many  projects  have  been  Ini- 
tiated and  since  1966  various  conferences  on 
economic,  social  and  technical  matters  have 
been  held  In  each  of  the  three  ASA  countries. 
Only  last  month,  the  PhiUpplnee.  Indo- 
nesia. Malaysia.  Singapore  and  Thailand  es- 
tablished a  new  regional  grouping— the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) . 
Since  this  organizaUon-s  purposes  and  mem- 
bersblp  coincide  with  those  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  older  and  smaller  group  would  eventually 
be  absorbed  into  the  newer  and  larger  one. 
Our  region  has  also  seen  the  organization 
of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Cotaicll  of  nine 
members  whoee  activities  are  being  geared  to 
new  needs  In  the  eoonomlc.  technical  and  so- 
cial fields.  Recently,  the  ASPAC  held  Its  sec- 
ond meoUng  In  Bangkok,  and  the  member 
countries  roafflrnaed  their  determlnaUon  to 
pursue  the  goal*  of  the  organization.  All 
these  regional  grouplngB  in  Asia  have  been 
organized  In  pursuance  of  the  United  NaUons 
Charter. 
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Then  we  have  the  Conference  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Southeast  Asia  which  held  in 
1968  its  first  meeting  in  Tokyo,  and  Its  sec- 
ond conference  this  year  In  Manila.  To  the 
credit  of  Japan  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Japanese  CTOvemment  has  decided  to  ear- 
mark an  amount  equivalent  to  one  per  cent 
of  Its  gross  national  income  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  region.  This  Is  the  goal 
recommended  for  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment  Decade,    but    a   goal   still    far   from 

being  achieved.  ,r.j^i= 

We  now  turn  to  the  situation  In  the  ^^ddle 
East.  The  Philippines  maintains  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Arab  States  and  with  Israel, 
and  sincerely  hopes  that  peace  based  on  Jus- 
tice will  soon  be  established  In  the  area.  The 
Philippines  supports  the  efforts  and  decisions 
of  the  United  Nations  to  solve  the  problems 
brought  about  by  the  hostilities.  We  are 
grieved  by  the  sad  plight  of  the  refugees, 
innocent  victims  of  war.  who  now  live  in 
refugee  camps,  destitute,  homeless  and  un- 
certain of  the  future.  We  share  the  general 
concern  for  the  preservation  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  the  adoption  of  effective 
arrangements  for  such  preservaUon  and  pro- 
tection. .  ,  , 
We  must  address  ourselves  to  two  principal 
objectives  m  the  Middle  East;  first,  we  must 
Insist  upon  observance  of  the  principle  that 
the  United  Nations  does  not  and  cannot  con- 
done any  territorial  gains  achieved  by  force 
of  arms,  whatever  the  cause  or  provocation; 
and  secondlv.  we  must  equally  Insist  upon 
the  establishment  of  conditions  that  would 
guarantee  the  political  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  all  the  States  In  the  area,  and  en- 
courage peaceful  co-existence  and  fruitful 
cooperation  among  them. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  Middle  East, 
cradle  of  civilizations  and  birthplace  of  re- 
ligions, will  once  more  become  a  haven  of 
peace,  tolerance  and  progress.  We  urge  all 
Member  States  to  refrain  from  making  the 
Middle  East,  which  Is  the  geographic  cross- 
roads of  three  continents,  a  chessboard  for 
Great  Power  ambitions.  Instead  of  encour- 
aging hate,  fear  and  conflict  between  the 
peoples  of  that  area,  let  us  support  their  right 
to  live  together  in  peace,  prosperity  and  free- 
dom. 

We  have  followed  with  great  Interest  the 
efforts  of  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Committee  In  Geneva  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  has  haunted  us  since  the 
birth  of  our  organization.  We  hall  Its  suc- 
cess m  reaching  agreement  on  a  draft  treaty 
to  haJt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
know  that  no  less  than  twenty  other  coun- 
trte«  possess  the  capability  and  the  resources 
to  become  members  of  the  nuclear  club. 
Time,  therefore.  Is  of  the  essence.  The  gravest 
of  perils  would  confront  mankind  if  the 
draft  treaty  submitted  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  consideration  by 
the  General  Assembly  were  to  be  unduly  de- 
layed or  to  fall  of  adoption.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  treaty  will  soon  take  Its  place 
as  another  milestone  on  the  long  and  difficult 
road  to  general  disarmament,  together  with 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959,  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  and  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  of  1967. 

My  delegation  has  also  followed  closely  the 
efforts  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Peace- 
keeping to  resolve  the  differences  that  divide 
our  membership  on  the  question.  On  the 
basic  constitutional  question,  our  position 
Is  well  known.  We  believe  that  whenever  the 
Sectirity  Council,  which  Is  vested  with  the 
primary  responsibility  under  the  Charter  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  should  fall  for  any  reason  to  dis- 
charge Its  responslbUlty,  the  General  As- 
sembly Is  clothed  with  residual  authority  and 
competence  to  take  necessary  measures  to 
that  end.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
principle  ot  the  complementary  roles  of  the 
Security  Cooincll  and  ot  the  General  Assetn- 


blv  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  develop- 
ments. During  Its  fifth  emergency  special 
seaslon.  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  request 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  took  over  the  question 
of  the  Middle  East  crisis  after  a  stalemate 
had  developed  In  the  Security  Council.  This 
development  foreshadows  a  possible  break- 
through in  the  solution  of  the  constitutional 
issue,  and  should  lead  to  a  generally  accept- 
able formula  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
question.  It  is.  also  our  hope  that  while  the 
search  for  such  a  formula  goes  on,  the  highly 
develoned  countries  will  make  good  their 
solemn  pledge  to  offer  volunwry  contribu- 
tions in  order  to  meet  the  deficits  that  have 
been  incurred  by  the  United  Nations  in  its 
peacekeeping  operations. 

We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  colonial- 
ism. While  we  are  gratified  to  note  the  ac- 
celerated pace  of  decolonization  In  recent 
years,  we  view  with  deep  concern  the  con- 
tinuing deterioration  of  the  situation  in 
Southwest  Africa.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
In  the  Portuguese  territories  In  Africa.  We 
are  of  course  pleased  to  see  that  the  United 
Nations  has  terminated  the  mandate  of 
South  Africa  over  Southwest  Africa  and,  as 
a  first  step  towards  tiie  achievement  of 
independence  and  self-determination  by  ite 
peoples,  has  established  the  United  Nations 
Council  for  Southwest  Africa.  We  are  equally 
happy  to  -see  that  that  Council  has  been 
organized.  Tlie  Council  however,  faces  a 
serious  challenge  and  the  Philippine  delega- 
tion will  support  any  proposal  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  Council  in  discharging  its 
responsibilities. 

The  racial  tension  and  strife  in  some  coun- 
tries underline  the  relevance  and  urgency 
of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  com- 
batting racial  discrimination  and  apartheid. 
The  International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
constitutes  the  Inspiration  and  guiding  force 
behind  these  efforts.  The  Philippines  recently 
became  the  14th  Member  State  to  ratify  this 
historic  convention  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  will  soon  come  into  force. 

Once  again  we  must  declare  our  strong  op- 
position to  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  which  constitute 
the  most  pernicious  and  revolting  form  of 
racial  discrimination  known  to  man.  So  long 
as  the  policies  of  apartheid  exist.  Just  so  long 
will  the  door  remain  open  to  the  danger  of 
an  international  racial  conflagration.  The 
United  Nations  must  unrelentingly  press  for- 
ward to  overcome  the  resistance.  Indifference 
and  ignorance  which  have  prevented  many 
countries  from  harmonizing  their  politics 
with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the 
objectives  of  many  resolutions  against  racial 
discrimination  and  apartheid. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  consider  with  you 
the  most  appalling  and  anachronistic  spec- 
tacle of  our  time,  the  spectacle  of  a  world 
divided  Into  rich  countries  and  poor  na- 
tions, in  which  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
while  the  poor  are  becoming  poorer  still. 

This  situation  was  anticipated  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  incorporated  In 
the  Charter  provisions  for  International  co- 
operation to  promote  higher  standards  of 
living,  full  employment  and  conditions  of 
economic  and  social  progress.  Have  we  been 
faithful  to  these  objectives  of  the  Charter? 
In  all  candor,  we  cannot  answer  In  the 
affirmative.  Many  Member  States  have  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  economic  and  social 
development  with  doubts  and  reservations. 
with  ambivalent  and  equivocal  actions.  They 
have  not  offered  the  necessary  remedies  with 
sincerity  and  resoluUon.  They  have  met  the 
moimUng  needs  of  the  developing  nations 
hall-heartedly.  If  not  with  deliberate  In- 
difference. 

That  certain  modest  gains  have  been 
achieved  cannot  be  denied.  The  United  Na- 
tions Technical  Assistance  Program  has 
evolved  into  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program    The  United  Nations  Confer- 
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ence  on  Trade  and  Development,  the  United 
Nations  Industrial  Development  Organiza- 
tion and  the  United  Nations  Capital  Devel- 
opment Ptmd  have  been  established.  There 
is  intensified  activity  In  the  training  of  sci- 
entific, technical  and  administrative  person- 
nel in  the  developing  nations;  there  is  a  more 
viEorous  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  World 
Food  Aid  Programme;  and  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are  doing 
their  share  of  the  massive  task  of  alleviating 
the  lot  of  the  world's  sxk.  ignorant  and 
hungry.  But  the  basic  need  remains  unsatis- 
fied namely,  the  need  for  more  development 
capital  made  available  to  the  developing 
countries  on  e.isler  credit  terms.  Unfortu- 
nately the  developed  countries,  socialist  as 
well  as  capitalist,  with  abundant  resources 
to  spare,  have  shown  little  readiness  to  re- 
spond to  the  need. 

We  are  aware  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries many  of  which  are  politically  emancl- 
pited  but  not  vet  economically  decolonized, 
must  learn  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts  and 
resources.  But  even  when  they  have  done  so. 
the  developing  countries  will  fall  short  of 
their  objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the 
developed  countries  cannot  long  endure  as 
islands  of  prosperity  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
want  and  misery.  It  Is  clearly  in  their  own 
Interest  to  transfer  more  substantial  re- 
sources to  the  developing  countries  In  order 
to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  an  expand- 
ing world  economy. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  modest  goals 
of  the  Development  Decade,  now  In  Its  sev- 
enth year  cannot  be  achieved.  Thus,  what 
promised  to  be  a  decade  of  development  may 
vet  turn  out  to  be  a  decade  oi  retrogression. 
There  is  danger  in  the  seeming  apathy  of 
the  developed  nations  towurds  the  massive, 
sustained  eiTort  which  is  required  to  prevent 
the  permanent  division  of  the  world  Into  rich 
and  poor  nations.  We  must  strike  at  the  roots 
of  this  apathy  and  convince  ourselves  anew 
that  we  are  members  of  one  human  family 
Inhabiting  One  World  and  that  we  must  act 
sinoerelv  in  the  light  of  that  conviction. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Pre?ident,  permit  me 
to  recall  that  between  this  session  and  the 
preceding  regular  session,  the  General  As- 
semblv  was  convened  In  the  5th  special  ses- 
sion and  In  the  5th  emergency  special  session. 
The  two  special  sessions  left  the  world  greatly 
discouraged  bv  their  failure  to  adopt  effective 
practical"  solutions  to  the  problems  which 
called  them  into  being. 

.As  a  result  of  these  successive  frustrations 
of'  the  General  Assembly,  disparaging  re- 
marks about  the  United  Nations  have  been 
heard:  that  the  organization  was  Ineffectual 
m  dlscharelng  Its  responsibility  to  maintain 
International  peace  and  security,  that  It  was 
Impotent  and  a  failure. 

.As  we  begin  the  work  of  this  regular  ses- 
sion, these  harsh  judgments  tend  to  darken 
our  view.  Yet,  this  general  debate  In  which 
we  are  now  engaged  should  provide  evidence 
of  our  renewed  faith  in  the  organization  and 
ot  otir  determination  to  live  up  to  our 
responsibilities  under  the  Charter.  In  spite  of 
temporarv  setbacks  and  failures,  no  delega- 
tion sitting  In  this  A.ssembly  today  would 
agree  that  our  organization  has  outlived  Its 
usefulness.  We  believe  in  the  continuing 
validity  of  our  Charter  and  in  the  enduring 
worth  and  value  of  our  organzatlon.  We  are 
confident  that  with  patient  and  determined 
effort  we  can  overcome  our  difficulties  and 
problems. 

The  United  Nations  remains  the  primary 
guardian  of  mans  universal  conscience. 
Despite  its  idealism,  or  perhaps  because  of 
it.  this  organization  is  still  mankind's  best 
hope  for  p>eace  and  progress.  As  long  as  the 
United  Nations  exists,  man's  dream  of  a  freer 
and  more  abundant  life  for  all  remains 
capable  of  fulfillment.  Let  us.  therefore, 
strive  to  keep  this  organization  a  living  and 
dynamic  body  ever  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  mankind.  This  we  must  do 


for  our  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 


ATTACK  FATAL  TO  SELMA'S 
EDDY  GILMORE 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii'? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  the  Nation  and  the  world 
mourned  the  death  of  a  great  interna- 
tional journalist.  Eddy  Gilmore.  Eddy 
Gilmore  was  born  in  Selma,  Ala.,  but  his 
career  took  him  to  the  major  capitals 
of  the  world.  After  spending  11  years  in 
Moscow  following  World  War  II,  he 
went  to  London  as  a  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press. 

Eddv  Gilmore  had  a  talent  for  re- 
porting the  good  news  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  bad.  That  talent  endeared 
him  to  many  millioiis  of  Americans  who 
still  have  faith  in  the  human  race.  In 
this  day  and  age  when  most  of  our  news 
is  bad,  Eddy  Gilmore  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  article  from 
the  Birmingham  News  outlining  the 
career  and  the  many  accomplishments 
of  Eddy  Gilmore  in  the  Record. 

ATTACK  F.\TAi  TO  Selma  s  Eddy   Gilmore 
LoNt>oN.— Eddy    Gilmore.     whose     writing 
for  The  Associated  Press  brought  sparkling 
humor  as  well  as  light  to  the  world  for  32 
years,  is  dead  at  60. 

But  so  long  as  Tamara  Chernashovaya  Oil- 
more,  his  wife,  lives  on,  one  of  the  great  love 
stories  of  our  time  will  continue. 

Tlie  romance  of  the  balding,  round 
writer  from  Selma,  and  the  lovely  Russian 
ballerina  was  a  warm  and  glowing  happiness 
that  they  shared  unabashedly  with  everyone. 
He  had  been  with  the  AP  since  1953.  and 
was  a  newspaperman  and  wire  service  re- 
porter since  1929. 

Gilmore  was  AP  correspondent  In  Russia 
during  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II  and 
the  sinister  rule  of  the  late  Premier  Stalin. 
He  covered  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad  and 
the  funerals  of  both  Stalin  and  of  Prime 
Minister  W'lnston  Churchill  of  England, 
.among  the  greatest  stories  of  his  Ufe. 

But  when  a  Birmingham  News  reporter 
asked  him  one  day  what  had  been  his 
greatest  thrill,  he  answered  Instantly,  "Mar- 
rying the  girl  I  got." 

GUmore  met  Tamara  on  a  blind  date  in 
Moscow.  It  was  love  at  first  sight.  Years 
later  he  remembered  every  detaU  of  that 
night,  the  dishes  of  the  lavish  dinner  they 
ate  and  the  haunting  music  of  "Two  Gui- 
tars." 

The  Russian  secret  police  harrassed  Tamara 
and  her  family  and  refused  to  permit  the 
marriage  until  the  late  Wendell  WUkie, 
American  unofficial  good  will  ambassador  to 
Moscow,  Interceded  directly  with  Stalin  in 
the  midst  of  the  war. 

Even  after  their  marriage  the  secret  police 
annoyed  Tamara.  Once  they  took  her  off  the 
street  and  talked  to  her  all  day,  urging  her 
to  divorce  Gilmore. 

"I  told  them  they  could  do  with  me  what 
thev  wanted  to,"  she  sobbed  to  her  husband, 
"but  I'd  never  divorce  the  man  I  love  and 
the  father  of  my  children." 

Gilmore  was  bom  In  Selma,  and  began  his 
career  there  as  a  newsboy  delivering  The 
Selma  Times- Journal. 


He  hobnobbed  with  kings  and  ate  with 
relish  the  finest  dishes  around  the  world. 
But  he  also  told  The  News  that  his  favorite 
meal  still  was  Alabama  ham.  hot  biscuits, 
and  grits. 

Gilmore  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1947  "lor 
a  distinguished  example  of  telegraphic  re- 
porting on  International  affairs  and  many 
other  professional  honors.  But  he  had  his 
own  evaluation  of  his  contributions. 

Asked  in  Selma  three  years  ago  about  the 
reaction  to  his  writings  In  Russia,  he  said  the 
Russians  didn't  want  him  back,  growling. 
"He  spit  on  us."  On  the  other  hand,  he  said, 
the  editor  of  a  popular  U.S.  magazine  decided 
not  to  run  a  condensed  version  of  a  book 
Gilmore  wrote  on  Russia — he  thought  it  was 
too  nice  to  the  Russians. 

"I  must  be  doing  all  right,"  Gilmore  said 
thoughtfuUv. 

Roswell  Palkenberry,  a  longtime  friend  and 
now  publisher  of  the  Selma  newspaper,  said 
of  Gilmore.  "He  wined  and  dinec".  with  kings, 
but  he  kept  us  informed." 

Another  Selma  friend  of  Gilmore  and 
Tamara,  Dallas  County  cattleman  Joe  Calla- 
way, was  flying  to  London  to  be  with  the 
bereaved  famUy.  Callaway  and  his  wife 
visited  the  Gllmores  last  year. 

The  body  will  be  flown  to  the  United  States 
for  burial. 

Details  of  the  burial  and  a  memorial  serv- 
ice to  be  conducted  here  are  being  worked 
out  by  the  family. 

The  London  Evening  Standard  in  a  lead 
article  containing  photographs  of  Eddy  and 
his  wife  paid  tribute  to  Gilmore  under  the 
caption  "Death  of  a  Pine  Journalist." 

The  Standard  wrote;  "He  brilliantly  com- 
bined the  two  assets  most  necessary  to  a 
journalist— the  ability  to  write  amusingly 
and  well,  and  the  ability  to  write  at  high 
speed." 


MAJ.  CLIFTON  CURTIS 
WILLL^MS,  JR. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
America  lost  another  of  its  brave  young 
men  who  had  volunteered  to  explore  the 
far  reaches  of  outer  space.  Like  several 
other  astronauts  before  him,  Maj.  Clif- 
ton Curtis  Williams,  Jr..  gave  his  life  to 
his  coimtry  without  leaving  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  But  had  he  been  called  upon 
to  ride  one  of  our  capsules  to  the  moon 
or  beyond,  he  would  have  been  ready  to 

"  Major  Williams,  a  native  of  Mobile. 
Ala.,  was  a  graduate  of  Auburn  Univer- 
sity, and  the  first  Alabamian  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  U.S.  space  program.  He  was 
a  credit  to  his  family,  his  school,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  Major  Williams 
will  long  be  remembered  for  what  he  ac- 
complished during  his  lifetime,  but  also 
for  what  he  would  have  been  willing  to  do 
had  liis  cQ-ontry  called  on  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  following 
article  from  the  Birmingham  News, 
which  outlines  Maj.  Clifton  Williams 
career,  in  the  Record: 

ALAB\MA      AND      NATION       MOUHN       DEATH      OF 
MODU-E     ASTRONAUT— WILO-IAMS     KH-LED     IN 

Jet  TKAtstR  Crash  in  Florida 
TALLAH.'KSSEi:.  FLA —If  Marine  Corps  Maj. 
CliXWn  C.  Williams  Jr.   had   been  the   first 
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astronaut  to  land  on  the  moon,  the  nrst 
human  words  ever  spoken  there  would  have 
been    War  Eagle." 

He  once  said  that  space  flight  was  safer— 
•really  more  so"— than  traveling  in  an  alr- 

^  Perhaps  he  was  right.  He  was  killed  near 
here  Thursday  as  he  flew  in  a  Jet  trainer 
from  Cape  Kennedy  toward  his  parents'  home 
at  Mobile.  The  Impact  blasted  a  large  crater 
and  the  T-38  disintegrated. 

The  plane  plunged  straight  into  the  eartn 
soon  after  he  had  rauioed  a  distress  May  Day 
signal  about  2  p.m  Then  he  may  have  blacked 
out.  since  informed  sources  said  he  had  re- 
ported an  oxygen  deticiency. 

The  enthusiastic  Auburn  University 
alumnus  had  once  promised  friends  at  Au- 
burn that  If  he  was  the  first  man  on  the 
moon,  his  first  words  would  be  "War  Eagle. 
Auburn-s  famed  shout  of  triumph— or  de- 
fiance. ^  ■  1  ,w 
The  35-year-old  pilot  became  the  eightn 
American  astronaut  to  die  accidentally,  the 
fourth  in  the  crash  of  a  Jet  plane.  Three 
burned  to  death  in  a  spacecraft  fire  at 
Cape  Kennedv  earlier  this  year. 

The  nearest  Williams  came  to  space  flight 
was  when  he  acted  as  backup  pilot  for  last 
vears  Gemini  10  mission.  Since  then  he  had 
specialized  In  the  Lunar  module,  the  craft 
m  which  the  two  Apollo  astronauts  will 
actually   land   on   the   moon. 

Alabama's  grief  at  the  tragedy  was  ex- 
pressed m  messages  to  the  wife  and  parents 
of  the  astronaut  bv  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace. 

And  when  the  Auburn  band  played  the 
schools  Alma  Mater  song  at  the  Auburn- 
Kentuckv  pep  rallv  Thursday  night,  it  was 
dedicated  to  Williams.  Students  and  faculty 
members  bowed  their  heads  in  silent  tribute. 
•Were  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  your 
husband's  untimely  death."  Mrs.  Wallace 
said  in  a  telegram  to  Williams'  wife,  Beth, 
at  Houston.  Tex. 

•On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  we 
extend  to  you  our  deepest  sympathy."  the 
governor  said  m  a  telegram.  "All  of  us  were 
very  proud  of  MaJ.  Williams  because  he  was 
one  of  our  finest  young  men.  May  God  com- 
fort you  during  this  sad  time." 

The  telegram  also  was  signed  by  the 
governor's  husband,  former  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace.  ^ 

In  her  message  to  the  parents.  Gov. 
Wallace  said:  "We  extend  to  you  our  heart- 
felt sympathv  on  this  sad  occasion.  As 
parents,  we  share  your  grief  In  the  loss  of 
vour  fine  son 

"  "He  was  a  credit  to  the  state  and  nation 
and  will  be  missed  by  his  friends  and  family. 
Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  C.  Williams  of  Mobile, 
the  parents,  immediately  prepared  to  fly  to 
the  astronaut's  widow,  although  the  father 
had  been  in  ill  health.  He  is  superintendent 
of  Mobile  City  Water  Works. 

Williams  frequently  visited  his  father  and 
mother  during  his  travels  between  space  fa- 
cilities He  called  home  to  Mobile  In  March. 
1966  to  tell  them  he  had  been  picked  as  a 
backup  crewman  for  the  Gemini  10  flight. 
••I  just  wanted  vou  to  know  about  it 
before  you  read  It  in  the  papers.  "  he  said 
then. 

The  Manned  Spacecraft  Cent«r  at  Houston 
said  it  would  be  late  today  before  funeral 
arr.^ngements  are  announced. 

At  Auburn.  Dean  James  E.  Foy  described 
Williams  as  "a  likeable  person  who  would 
always  speak  and  one  whom  anyone  would 
like  '  Several  other  professors  remembered 
the  astronaut  as  a  "good  student".  A  loyal 
fan.  he  followed  Auburn  football  games  on 
radio  and  television,  and  was  a  member  of  a 
Houston  alumni  club. 

Williams  told  the  Auburn  Plainsman— the 
student  newspaper— last  year:  "As  to  mem- 
ories of  my  Auburn  career,  I  would  have  to 
say  that  It  Is  certainly  an  excellent  school. 
It  provides  as  good  an  education  as  you  can 
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get   anywhere.   I've   always   felt   quite    well- 
prepared  and  adequate  In  my  work." 

Attending  Auburn  on  a  Navy  ROTC 
scholarship.  Williams  graduated  In  1954  with 
a  degree  in  mechanical  engineering,  and 
opted  for  the  Marine  Corps.  He  was  vice 
president  of  the  School  of  Engineering  in  his 
senior  year.  _,,, 

If  he  were  the  first  man  on  the  moon,  Wil- 
liams said.  "I'd  be  very  delighted  and  proud, 
needless  to  sav.  that  I  had  been  the  pilot 
elected  for  that  notable  mission.  I  wouldn  t 
say  that  this  is  the  most  important  mission 
because  every  mission  builds  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  preceding  mission.  But  It  will 
certainly  be  the  most  notable  at  that  time. 

Williams  radioed  the  distress  May  Day  sig- 
nal about  2  p.m..  and  10  minutes  later  a 
helicopter  rescue  crew  from  Moody  Air  Force 
Base  at  nearby  Valdosta,  Ga.,  arrived  at  the 
scene  on  a  plantation  near  Mlccosukee.  Fla.. 
15  miles  north  of  here. 

•The  plane  disintegrated  and  the  boay 
disintegrated  with  It."  said  Air  Force  Maj. 
Joe  Johnson  of  Moody. 

Johnson  said  the  plane  dove  down  so 
straight  it  singed  trees  but  plunged  between 
pines  100  feet  apart  without  touching  them 
A  board  of  inquiry  headed  by  the  first 
American  spaceman,  Navy  Capt.  Alan  B. 
Shepard  was  named  to  investigate  the  crash 
by  James  E.  Webb,  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. ^  ., 

Cner  members  of  the  inquiry  team  dis- 
p.Atched  were  astronaut  Joe  H.  Engle;  Dr. 
John  F  Zieglschmldt  of  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center:  Ralph  Keyes,  flight  crew  sup- 
port division  of  the  center;  H.  E.  Ream,  air- 
crMt  operations;  James  Powell  of  safety 
office-  and  Paul  Hancy.  public  affairs  officer. 
Like  the  other  astronauts,  Williams  was 
eager  for  space  flight. 

"Id  like  to  go  on  every  one,  Williams 
had  said  "Of  course.  If  you  said  which  mis- 
sion I  would  most  like  to  have.  I'd  say  the 
first  lunar  flight  you  can  make  from  the 
standpoint  of  personal  satisfaction  and  ac- 
complishment." 

Williams,  who  had  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  range  operations  and  crew  safety,  said 
the  crew  of  the  spacecraft  was  "99  per  cent 
safe." 

As  safe  as  in  an  airplane? 
"Really  more  so,"  he  replied. 
Williams  had  been  scheduled  to  spend 
Thursday  at  the  Grumman  plant  In  Beth- 
page.  N.Y..  where  the  Limar  module  was 
under  construction.  A  spokesman  at  the 
space  center  said  Williams  flew  instead  to 
Grumman's  plant  Wednesday,  and  went  to 
Cape  Kennedy  Thursday  for  an  astronauts 
meeting. 

But  the  Cape  Kennedy  meeting  was  can- 
celed, sending  him  on  the  flight  which  ended 
in  his  death. 

Williams  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jane 
Elizabeth  Lansche  of  New  Bern.  N.C.,  had  one 
child.  Catherine  Ann,  born  in  January. 

They  were  married  after  his  selection  as  an 
astronaut  in  1963.  When  the  six-footer  was 
asked  about  his  wife's  reaction  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  space  Journey,  Williams  said: 

"Certainly  I  have  the  advantage  over 
most— well,  all  of  the  other  people— In  that 
she  knew  what  she  was  getting  Into  when 
we  married." 

Mrs  Williams  was  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
home  of  neighbors  In  Dickinson,  Tex.,  when 
astronaut  Jack  Lousma  and  his  wife  brought 
her  word  of  her  hvisband's  death. 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  has  given  more  imag- 
inative leadership  in  stimulating  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry  to  assume  a 
greater  role  in  attacking  the  problems  of 
the  urban  ghetto  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  Robert  P. 
Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  the  sponsor  of 
two  legislative  proposals  designed  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  low-income 
housing  and  to  encourage  industrial  in- 
vestment in  the  ghetto  areas. 

On  September  29.  1967,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy discussed  his  proposals  in  a  signifi- 
cant and  perceptive  address  to  the  World 
Trade  Conference  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga , 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

To  use  Senator  Kennedy's  language  to 
the  business  and  industrial  leaders  of 
the  South  -A'hom  he  addressed: 

There  is  today  an  underdeveloped  nation 
within  our  borders,  and  it  Is  our  great  task 
to  bring  the  same  energy  and  potential  of 
private  enterprise  we  have  used  in  the  South 
to  our  most  pressing  domestic  crisis  In  a 
hundred  vears -to  find  the  tool  to  bring 
you— profitably  and  realistically— into  our 
other  America. 
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ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY,  WORLD  TRADE  CON- 
FERENCE OF  ATLANTA  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE.  ATLANTA,  GA., 
SEPTEMBER  29,  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  address  in   Atlanta  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  Record: 
Address    of    Senator    Robert    F.    Kennedy, 
World     Trade     Conference     of     Atlanta 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  September  29,  1967 
Twenty-two   vears    ago,    a    conference   on 
world   trade   would   have   been  a  grim   Joke 
From  Japan,  across  Western  Asia  and  Europe, 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  worlds  industrial  might 
lay  shattered  with  her  cities  and  her  people 
Only  brick  and   rubble  remained   of   a  pro- 
ductive  economic   life;    and   in   Europe,   the 
birthplace    of    the    modern    age,    industrial 
capacity  was  dead. 

Today  this  once-barren  landscape  is  flour- 
ishing Last  year  the  United  States  exchanged 
more  than  $15  billion  In  goods  with  Eu- 
rope—and this  trade,  if  development  of  the 
promise  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  is  fulfilled,   is  yet  to 

grow.  ,  . 

This  rebirth  did  not  come  from  kind  words 
or  good  intentions— nor  from  studious  re- 
ports. It  came  from  a  fusion  of  vision,  and 
the  effort  this  vision  required.  The  men 
who  shaped  the  Marshall  Plan  knew  th.ii 
only  massive  resources  could  rebuild  Europe, 
they  knew  their  vision  would  be  scorned  a^ 
impractical  or  costly;  but  they  also  knew  th.it 
unless  they  dared  greatly,  they  cotild  not 
achieve  the  great  purpose  of  breathing  life 
into  a  dormant  continent. 

AMERICA    MUST    JOIN    IN    A    GLOBAL    REVOHTTION 

The  triumph  of  the  Marshall  Plan— not 
in  Its  details,  but  in  its  darings  should  be  n 
touchstone  for  us  as  we  look  out  on  a  new 
and  turbulent  world;  a  worid  of  proud,  new 
nations,  who  are  part  of  a  global  revolution 
which  we  must  understand— and  which  we 

must  join.  ^  .^     ,      .   rt  i= 

This  Is  not  a  revolution  of  Ideology.  It  is 
a  revolution  for  individual  dignity,  In  socie- 
ties where  the  Individual  feels  submerged 
in  a  desperate  mass.  It  Is  a  revolution  for 
self-sufflclencv.  In  societies  which  have  been 
forced  to  rely  on  other  stronger  nations  for 


their  manufactured  goods  and  their  educa- 
tion their  cotton  textiles  and  calcultis  texts. 
And  above  all,  It  Is  a  revolution  to  bring 
bope  to  the  children. 

The  population  of  this  globe  grows  every 
dw  and  nowhere  faster  than  in  the  under- 
developed nations.  In  the  next  fifteen  years. 
the  population  of  Latin  America  alone  will 
be  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  it  is  now.  Al- 
ready more  than  half  the  world's  people 
are  iJnder  the  age  of  25;  within  a  few  years, 
the  majorltv  will  be  under  18. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  what  kind  of  world 
awaits  these  children  If  their  societies  re- 
main unchanged.  ^   ,,   ,,     , 

If  they  live  bevond  Infancy — and  half  oi 
all  the  people  buried  in  Latin  America  never 
reach  their  fourth  year— these  children  face, 
in  nation  after  nation,  only  the  pro.spect 
of  wretched,  weary  lives;  lives  of  endless 
toll  without  Jov,  without  purpose,  "where 
day'  follows  day  with  death  the  only  goal.' 
•They  are  part  of  societies  without  the  struc- 
tures for  diversified  economics;  societies 
whose  fortunes  rise  or  fall  with  the  price 
of  a  single  commodity;  societies  where  the 
average  worker  earns  75e  a  day.  as  in  Latin 
America,  and  where  per  capita  yearly  Income, 
as  in  East  Africa,  is  less  than  $100. 

They  are  societies  where  adequate  health 
Is  non-existent — where  the  average  East 
Afncan  does  not  Uve  beyond  his  35th  year. 
and  where  there  are  fewer  doc'uDrs  now  for 
every  Asian  than  there  were  a  decade  ago. 
They  are  societies  where  families  live 
crowded  into  hovels  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation; shacks  built  into  the  hills  and  the 
cities,  where  they  have  come  for  jobs  that 
do  not  exist,  and  hope  that  swiftly  dies. 

AMERICA   CANNOT   REMAIN   AN   ISLAND   OF   AFFLU- 
ENCE    IN     A     WORLDWIDE     SEA     OF     POVERTY 

It  may  seem  tempting  to  ignore  these  na- 
tions, and  their  people,  and  their  massive 
problems.  It  may  seem  prudent  to  retreat 
to  the  developed  worid;  confining  our  trade 
and  enterprise  to  Europe  and  Industrialized 
Asia-  trading  and  working  with  each  other, 
as  fortresses  of  stability  amidst  turbulence, 
and  leaving  to  government  the  Usk  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  these  un- 
happy lands. 

But  this  temptation  Is  as  futile  as  It  is 
heartless.  For  I  believe  we  cannot  endure 
as  an  island  of  affluence  In  a  world-'wlde  sea 
of  poverty.  A  generaUon  from  now,  a  world 
so  divided  will  be  even  more  turbulent  and 
dangerous  than  the  world  today.  And  when 
we  remember  that  this  division  will  not  be 
one  simply  of  wealth  and  power,  but  of  color 
also,  we  can  understand  the  disastrous  cost 
of  our  Indifference.  We  will  not  be  left  alone 
to  prosper  while  others  starve:  we  will  not  be 
able  to  Involve  ourselves  with  world  com- 
merce, if  we  are  Indifferent  to  the  world's 
concerns. 

And  more  Important,  we  must  have  the 
vision  to  see.  In  their  developing  lands,  the 
contours  of  a  great  new  source  of  economic 
vltaUty.  We  cannot  trade  with  a  non-existent 
economy.  But  if  we  have  the  wisdom  and  the 
win  to  "help  these  nations  build  their  eco- 
nomic lives,  we  shall  have  built  nen-  partners 
for  ourselves,  even  as  we  give  hope  to  the 
children  of  others.  Who  would  have  dared 
predict,  30  years  ago,  that  we  would  ex- 
change more  than  $2  billion  a  year  with 
Africa — not  as  exploiters  of  her  resources 
and  her  people,  but  as  economic  partners? 
Yet  we  trade  that  much  now — and  If  we  help 
educate  their  children,  help  develop  new 
regions,  help  local  businesses,  hire  local  ex- 
ecutives, encourage  participation  In  economic 
life,  new  and  vital  societies  will  open. 

The  Ingenuity  of  the  prlvat*  sector  has 
been  proven  equal  to  this  task.  Companies 
like  Kaiser,  and  Smith.  Kline  and  French 
have  worked  In  other  lands  to  build  these 
economies;  our  assistance  program  borrows 
the  techniques  and  personnel  of  private  en- 


terprise to  develop  nation's  economies;  and 
guarantees  Investments  of  mutual  benefit  to 
company  and  country.  But  we  must  apply 
this  vision  and  effort  on  a  far  greater  scale. 
For  If  we  do  not.  these  natloij  of  despair 
win  not  maintain  order;  and  we  shall  find 
ourselves  embroiled  again  In  alien  battle— a 
battle  we  could  have  prevented  with  thought- 
ful planning  and  bold  action. 

MAJOR    RESPONSE    NEEDED    TO    ANSWER    THE    CRY 
OF    POVERTY    IN    AMERICA 

For  even  as  we  struggle  halfway  around 
the  world  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress, these  other  nations  are  losing  their 
own  battles  for  dignity  and  opportunity; 
and  even  after  Vietnam,  these  other  battles 
must  be  fought — both  abroad,  and  here  at 
home.  If  we  do  not  dare  to  act,  we  and  the 
next  generation  of  Americans  will  be  fight- 
ing once  again — In  strange  lands,  and  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities. 

For  we  have  seen  the  savage,  bloody  evi- 
dence that  there  is  today  an  underdeveloped 
nation  within  our  borders— its  people  too 
long  denied  a  share  in  our  affluence,  almost 
without  hope  for  Improvement;  no  longer 
willing  to  live  out  a  nightmare  distortion  of 
the  American  dream. 

This  is  the  other  America  which  lives 
today  in  our  crowded,  modern  cities,  with  a 
legacy  of  deprivation  and  Indifference.  It  Is 
a  land  where  less  than  two  of  every  five  men 
work  above  poverty  wages;  where  43  percent 
of  housing  is  substandard;  where  seven  of 
every  10  children  do  not  finish  high  school; 
and 'where  those  that  do  have  an  even  chance 
of  gaining  no  better  than  an  eighth  grade 
education  and  where  14.000  people  are 
treated  each  year  lor  rat  bites. 

Many  in  this  nation  are  not  even  granted 
the  dignity  of  a  statistic.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau, the'  Labor  Department,  the  draft 
boards— our  whole  government  apparatus — 
cannot  locate  between  one-fifth  and  one- 
third  of  the  adult  men  we  know  inhabit  the 
ghetto.  Thev  are  separated  from  society,  as 
though  they  were  of  no  greater  concern  than 
so  many  sparrows  or  spent  matches.  They 
are  the  living  proof  of  John  Adams'  remark 
that  the  poor  man  suffers  the  greatest  possi- 
ble humlUatlon:    "He   Is   only  not  seen." 

And  m  this  nation  within  a  nation,  our 
Department  of  Labor  tells  us,  and  I  quote, 
"conditions  are  getting  worse,  not  better." 
In  one  City  alone  more  than  100,000  new 
units  of  blighted  housing  were  added  In  the 
last  five  years,  the  gap  between  white  and 
ghetto  school  performance  has  widened  after 
30  years  of  effort:  and  among  our  urbin. 
unskilled  poor.  Joblessness  is  Increasing.  And 
as  conditions  worsen,  despair  rises — until  it 
explodes  In  desperate  acts  of  defeated  men. 

We  know  we  must  have  order;  we  know 
that  a  violent  few  cannot  be  permitted  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  many;  we  know 
that  those  who  lead  others  to  loot  and  riot 
must  feel  the  full  force  of  the  law.  Yet  we 
also  know  that  punishment  is  not  preven- 
tion; that  force  cannot  long  suppress  latent 
grievance.  Without  rapid  change,  there  will 
be  no  order. 


SOCIAL     PROGRESS    REQt'IRES    SOCIAL    CHANGE    IN 
Ol-R  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

We  know  we  must  act.  not  just  becau.<;e 
Inaction  will  bring  further  violence,  but  be- 
cause we  must  give  some  encouragement  to 
those  who  still  believe  that  progress  Is  possi- 
ble within  our  established  InPtlttitlons.  The 
men  who  toil  for  progress  in  order— men  like 
Mayors  William  Hartsfield  and  Ivan  Allen  In 
this  cltv.  and  men  of  all  colors  and  classes 
across  America— must  know  that  their  toil 
will  bring  fruit.  We  cannot  denounce  extrem- 
ists who  reject  our  social  system  If  we  do  not 
prove  that  the  system  Is  capable  of  helping 
people  lead  a  better  life. 

To  begin  this  change  requires  the  same 
vision,  and  the  same  effort,  that  we  found  in 
rebuilding  Europe,  and  that  we  must  employ 


abroad  today.  And  it  requires,  most  of  all, 
the  use  of  a"  vast,  untapped  resource  of  so- 
cial change— our  own  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Whatever  government  must  do — and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  It  must  do 
more — there  Is  no  more  promising  asset  we 
have  today  than  the  skills,  the  resotirces,  and 
the  inventiveness  of  our  private  sector. 

You  of  the  South  have  shown  what  this 
effort  can  produce.  Nearly  75  years  ago,  a 
great  Southerner,  Henry  Grady,  used  to  tell 
of  a  poor  Arkansas  farmer.  When  they  btirled 
him.  said  Mr.  Grady,  the  coffin  wood  was 
from  Oregon,  the  Iron  nails  from  Pittsburgh, 
his  shoes  from  Boston,  his  shirt  from  Cincin- 
nati, and  his  suit  from  New  York.  All  the 
South  contributed,  said  Mr.  Grady,  was  the 
hole  in  the  ground.  Yet  today  the  South — 
and  this  vibrant  city  of  Atlanta — are  offer- 
ing their  services  across  the  world.  This  re- 
gion, once  a  permanently  depressed  area,  has 
become  a  vital  economic  key  In  America's 
Ufe. 

HOUSING     AND    INDUSTRY  ;     TOOLS     AGAINST 
BLIGHT 

It  Is  thus  our  great  task  to  bring  the 
same  energy  and  potential  of  private  enter- 
prise we  have  used  In  the  South  to  our  most 
pressing  domestic  crisis  In  a  hundred  years — 
to  find  the  tool  to  bring  you— profitably  and 
realistically — into  our  other  America.  Two 
bills  which  I  introduced  recently  in  the  Con- 
gress will,  I  believe,  help  accomplish  this 
goal. 

These  two  bills — one  to  encourage  low- 
income  housing,  one  to  encourage  Industrial 
Investment  In  the  ghetto— are  based  on  a 
single  premise;  that  the  private  sector  can 
help  turn  these  blighted  areas  Into  places  of 
purposeful  work  and  promising  lives. 
Through  a  series  of  economic  devices — accel- 
erated depreciation,  tax  credits,  and  tax  de- 
ductions— these  blUs  provide  industry  with 
the  opportunity  to  treat  our  bUghted  neigh- 
borhoods as  Investments — not  as  btirden- 
some  obligations. 

The  bill  to  spur  industrial  investment  In- 
cludes; 

A  10  percent  credit  on  machinery  and 
equipment,  Instead  of  the  normal  7  percent 
credit; 

A  7  percent  tax  credit  for  construction  ex- 
penses; 

A  3  year  credit  carryback  and  a  10  year 
carryover; 

A  special  25  percent  additional  deduction 
for  salaries   paid   to   the   previously   unem- 
ployed. 
The  hotislng  bill  uses  similar  tools: 
A  tax  credit,  linked  to  the  owner's  equity 
Investment,  of  between  3  and  30  percent; 

An  accelerated  depreciation  on  a  sliding 
fcale — again,  Unked  to  equity  Investment. 
from  20  down  to  7  years; 

And  an  Insurance  fund  to  protect  the  cap- 
ital Investment. 

These  bills  recognize  the  imcertalnty  of 
investment  in  this  troubled,  other  America— 
and  thus  compensates  those  of  you  with  the 
courage  to  dare.  Extra  tax  deductions  for 
hiring  the  unemployed  and  unskilled,  for 
example,  make  It  realistic  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity—for a  youth  who  has  learned  only 
bitterness  and  futility.  Accelerated  deprecia- 
tion makes  it  profitable  to  build  housing  for 
low-Income  families — who  have  known  only 
fetid  slums  or  the  bleak  depression  of  public 
hotislng. 

Most  important,  these  bills  provide  no 
single  solution;  they  offer  projects  as  di- 
verse and  flexible  as  the  private  sector  it- 
self. They  offer  purposeful  employment — 
instead  of  a  rigid  welfare  system  which 
drains  Initiative  and  feeds  hostnity.  They  of- 
fer a  partnership  between  Industry  and  com- 
munity to  rebuild  neighborhoods— Instead 
of  destroying  them  through  shortsighted  pol- 
icy or  wanton  chaos.  They  can  turn  these 
dark  corners  of  the  American  portrait  Into 
places  of  work  and  living  and  hope. 
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CHALLENGE    FOR    A    RENDEZVOUS    WITH    DESTINY 

This  18  the  challenge  that  I  have  come  to 
offer  you-whether  you  are  willing  to  apply 
the  flexiblUtv  of  our  fiscal  and  economic 
tools  to  the  great  task  of  rebuilding  our  na- 
tion's shame— and  providing  promise  to  the 
next  generation  of  the  poor,  now  dying  slow 
quiet  deaths  In  our  nation.  I  do  not  suggest 
my  proposals  are  the  only  way-lndeed,  I  am 
convinced  that  your  suggestions  may  well 
be  better  than  mine.  Indeed,  you  can  find 
that  out^through  a  series  of  meetings  among 
yourselves,  back  in  your  own  regions.  You 
can  discover  what  fiscal  tools  are  best  suited 
to  vour  own  cities,  yotir  own  communities, 
yotir  own  states.  I  offer  what  help  I  can, 
but  I  am  confident  that  with  the  daring 
and  energy  you  have  shown,  you  can  and 
will  help  unlock  the  skill  and  resources  of 
the  other  America. 

For  this  ts  the  task  of  our  generation  of 
Americans— this  Is  our  rendezvous  with  des- 
tiny To  bring  voiu-  power  and  your  talent  to 
bear  on  these  awesome  dilemmas  will  not 
be  easy— but  it  is  the  Job  that  must  be  done, 
if  the  fabric  of  our  society  is  not  to  be  torn 
asunder.  ,  .     ..  „ 

For  my  part,  I  believe  we  are  equal  to  the 
task  For  you  have  transcended  artificial 
boundaries  and  wide  oceans  in  your  search 
for  new  Usks  and  new  challenges.  Now.  even 
as  you  continue  your  work  abroad,  you  must 
turn  toward  home;  to  bring  light  and  hope 
into  the  dark  street.^  and  the  dreary  homes 
of  our  own  emerging  nation.  You  have  the 
power— vou  have  the  talent.  If  you  bring  to 
this  your  vision,  and  your  effort,  we  shall 
have  redeemed  the  heritage  of  our  nation— 
and  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it. 
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REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  LYNDON 
B  JOHNSON  AT  THE  CONFERENCE 
ON  WORLD  EDUCATION,  \VTL- 
LIAMSBURG,  VA..  OCTOBER  8, 
1967 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradem.as]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  his  life- 
long dedication  to  education.  The  ex- 
traordinary record  of  education  legisla- 
tion passed  dming  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  to  date  is  concrete 
testimony  of  his  deep  personal  commit- 
ment to  expanding  educatior.al  oppor- 
tunity for  the  American  people  and  for 
other  peoples  in  the  world. 

An  eloquent  example  of  President 
Johnson's  strong  feeling  about  the  role 
of  education  in  the  life  of  men  and  na- 
tions i5  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  October  8.  1967.  at  the 
conference  on  world  education  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  President  Lyndo:  B.  Johnson 
AT  THE  Conference  on  World  Education. 
Williamsburg.   Va..   October  8.    1967 
Dr.    Perkins,    Dr.    Gardner,    most    distin- 
guished ladles  and  gentlemen,   I  know  that 
all  of  vou  share  with  me  the  feeling  that  we 
are  all'  deeply  In  the  debt  of  Dr.  Perkins  for 
his    leadership   and   this   memorable   confer- 
ence which  you  have  launched  here.  I  think 


in  the  years  to  come  wiU  be  remembered 
as  one  of  our  most  necessary  and  desirable 
movements  of  this  period. 

It  was  in  this  town  almost  two  centuries 
ago  that  a  revolution  began  which  swept 
around  the  world.  And  it  was  here  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  submitted  to  the  Virginia 
legislature  a  "plan  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge." 

The  men  who  founded  this  country  were 
very  passionate  believers  in  the  revolutionary 
power  of  Ideas. 

They  knew  that  when  a  people  commit 
themselves  to  learning,  a  revolution  begins 
which  will  never  stop. 

Now  here  once  again,  the  winds  of  change 
seem  to  be  blowing.  And  once  again,  we  have 
come  here  to  gather  to  consider  plans  for 
spreading  knowledge. 

I  am  no  historian.  Certainly  I  am  no 
prophet.  . 

But  for  a  good  many  years  I  have  been 
an  observer  and  a  participant  in  some  of 
the  affnlrs  of  the  world.  I  have  watched  man 
at  work:  I  have  seen  his  creative  power— 
and  I  have  seen  his  awesome  talent  for  de- 
struction. 

In  this  century,  during  my  lifetime,  man 
has  spent  literally  trillions  of  dollars  on  the 
machinery  of  death  and  war.  The  cost  of 
■World  ■War  II  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
$1  trillion  154  billion— taking  no  account 
whatever   of    any    property    damage. 

In  those  years,  nearly  100  million  people 
have  died  in  the  maiming  and  disease  and 
starvation   which  came   with   war. 

Yes  we  can  take  no  pride  In  the  fact  that 
we  have  fought  each  other  like  animals.  And 
that  is  really  an  insult  to  the  animals  who 
live  together  in  more  harmony  than  human 
beings  seem  to  be  able  to  do. 
iLLrrEBACY  still  remains  a  i«ajor  world 

problem 
Th»re  are  other  facts  that  trouble  me,  too. 

In  -he  world  In  which  we  live  today,  four 
adults  in  ten  cannot  read  and  write.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  you  are  here. 

There  are  whole  regions  In  this  world  in 
which  we  live  where  eight  out  of  ten  people 
are  illiterate. 

Even  now.  most  people  end  their  lives  un- 
able to  write  "cat"  or  "dog". 

These  are  most  disturbing  facts  In  the 
Twentieth  Century,  In  this  the  richest  age 
that  man  has  ever  known. 

They  are  facts  which  I  think  cry  out 
"Shame  on  the  world,  and  shame  on  Its 
leaders." 

A  sarcastic  writer  once  gave  this  definition 
of  history:  "the  account,  mostly  false,  of 
events,  mostly  imimportant,  which  were 
brought  about  by  rulers,  mostly  knaves." 

Naturally,  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  that 
statement. 


PREDICTION    FOR    AN    AGE    OF    EDUCATION    IN 
AME31ICA 

If  future  historians,  as  I  said  the  other 
day  should  seek  a  name  for  this  period  in 
America,  I  hope  that  they  will  give  consider- 
ation to  calling  it  the  age  of  education. 

If  our  chUdren's  children  want  to  measure 
what  we  tried  to  achieve,  I  hope  they  will 
remember  one  thing: 

The  American  Government  in  only  three 
years  multiplied  its  commitment  to  educa- 
tion and  to  health  four  times  over.  Congress 
passed  more  laws  and  committed  more  funds 
to  education  and  health  In  the  last  three 
years  than  In  all  previous  history. 

The  Federal  commitment  for  education 
and  training  alone  has  risen  from  $4  billion 
700  million  in  the  United  States  In  1964  to 
$12  billion  300  million  in  the  United  States 
in  1967. 

We  plan  to  emulate  this  commitment  In 
the  American  program  to  help  others  fight 
these  age-old  enemies  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
ease. 

In  1966.  about  one-third  of  our  entire  eco- 


nomic aid  program  was  directed  toward  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education.  This 
amounted  to  more  than  $800  million  in  one 
year. 

This  year  our  budget  calls  for  $1  billion  300 
million  for  these  three  objectives.  That  is 
about  half  of  the  entire  United  States  aid 
program  for  agriculture,  for  health,  and  for 
education. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  as  a  former  school 
teacher  of  a  small  rural  school,  I  have  had 
the  feeling  that  If  we  could  help  the  people 
of  the  world  to  maintain  a  good,  sound  body, 
and  If  we  could  provide  them  with  appro- 
priate, proper  education,  with  a  good  mind 
and  a  good  body  they  could  build  their  own 
steel  mills. 

We  have  been  trying  to  concentrate  our 
energies  in  that  direction — in  the  direction 
of  educating  the  mind,  improving  the  body 
and  providing  food  for  their  sustenance. 

When  other  forms  of  United  States  assist- 
ance are  added  to  America's  program  for  for- 
eign aid  to  agriculture,  education,  and  health, 
namely,  our  food  program,  that  exceeds  some 
$3  billion  this  year.  But  when  It  comes  to  ed- 
ucation, every  nation— including  this  one.  I 
think- Is  still  very  much  a  developing  coun- 
try. 

KNOWLEDGE    IS    A    TREASURE    TO    BE    SHARED 

We  have  so  much  to  learn  from  others. 
That  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  you  are 
here — to  heln  us  sort  what  there  is  to  do 
and  to  make  an  agenda  for  it.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  our  citizens 
Is  one  treasure  which  grows  only  when  that 
treasure  is  shared.  So  we  mtist  find  ways 
to  extend  the  treasure  to  lands  where  learn- 
ing Is  still  the  luxury  of   the  few. 

One  lesson  of  our  experience  In  economic 
and  social  development  Is  quite  clear:  Edu- 
cation is  the  greatest  single  bottleneck.  De- 
velopment means  that  men  and  women  can 
put  to  use  in  their  own  societies,  in  their 
own  lives,  in  their  own  time,  what  modern 
science  and  technology  can  provide  to  help 
them.  But  that  requires  education. 

At  the  level  of  basic  education  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  we  may  be  falling  far 
behind.  It  takes  so  long  these  days  to  train 
a  teacher,  and  yet  It  Is  so  relatively  easy  to 
produce  a  student  that  we  are  not  even  hold- 
ing our  own  in  basic  literacy. 

At  higher  levels  of  education  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  This  year  there  will  be  one  mil- 
lion young  American  boys  and  girls  in  the 
colleges  of  this  country  who  will  be  there 
because  of  the  legislation  that  we  have 
passed  providing  for  scholarships,  grants  and 
loans  during  the  last  few  years. 

MODERN     TECHNOLOGY     METHODS     MUST     BE 
FULLY    EXPLOITED 

But  we  have  only  just  begun  to  exploit 
fully  the  possibilities  that  modern  technol- 
ogy opens  to  us. 

I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  mod- 
ern technology  cannot,  for  example,  permit 
the  best  professor  in  the  world  to  teach  stu- 
dents all  over  the  world  in  a  field  where  the 
vocabulary  and  the  concepts  and  the  stand- 
ards are  uniform;  and  this  Is  true  of  many 
fields,  I  think — science,  natural  and  social. 
Moreover,  our  capacity  to  produce  micro- 
film and  distribute  information  should  make 
it  possible  for  a  voung  scholar  or  researcher 
at  any  place  in  the  world  to  have  the  same 
basic  library  facilities  that  are  available  In 
the  British  Museum,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
or  at  one  of  the  great  university  libraries. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you 
this  evening  some  consideration  be  given  to 
■some  of  these  challenges;  How  can  we  use 
what  we  already  know  about  educational 
television  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  basic 
education  for  all  the  children  of  the  world? 
How  can  we  use  modern  technology  to  econ- 
omize on  that  most  essential  and  that  most 
needed  educational  resource;  The  good 
teacher? 
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How  can  we  make  the  good  teacher  avail- 
able to  the  maximum  number  of  students 
in  the  world  through  telension? 

How  can  we  make  the  best  scholars  and 
teachers  in  the  world  available  to  all  uni- 
versities—wherever they  may  be — through 
satellite  communications? 

so  often  have  I  thought  of  the  wonders 
that  could  have  been  brought  to  those  young, 
struggling  minds  with  warped  bodies  that  I 
taught  back  when  I  was  In  that  little  rural 
school  on  the  United  States-Mexican  Border 
if  we  had  had  satellite  communications,  and 
the  best  scholars  and  best  teachers  had  been 
able  to  invade  those  classrooms,  to  expose 
those  Mexican  children  to  the  English  lan- 
guage? 

STRONG     CREATIVE     EFFORT     NEEDED     TO     COORDI- 
NATE WORLD  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 

How  can  we  use,  too,  the  latest  meth- 
ods of  communications  and  microfilming  to 
provide  those  who  are  doing  scholarship  and 
research  everywhere  the  best  library  facili- 
ties that  are  anywhere? 

We  seem  to  need  more  facts.  We  seem  to 
need  to  put  a  program  together. 

I  was  quite  Impressed  with  a  statement 
in  your  conference  document  which  said: 
"If  the  world's  financial  systems  were  forced 
to  function  with  no  better  facts  than  those 
which  educational  systems  live  by.  a  financial 
panic  would  swiftly  seize  all  capitals  of  the 
world." 

We  could  have  that  in  the  offing  any- 
way. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  thought  It 
would  be  very  desirable  that  we  have  this 
conference  this  year.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction,  as  Dr.  Perkins  observed,  to 
know  that  you  have  come  here  upon  our 
Invitation,  and  that  you  have  come  here  to 
chart  an  education  strategy  for  the  future. 

I  should  not  be  presumptlous  enough  to 
try  to  outline  that  strategy,  I  content  my- 
self with  observing  a  contribution  here  and 
there. 

EDUCATION     MUST     BECOME     A     PRIMARY      WORLD 
GOAL 

If  I  may  suggest  another  Idea,  you  might 
consider  calling  on  the  United  Nations  to  set 
a  target  time  for  reviewing  our  goals  and 
planning  new  progress,  and  make  an  interna- 
tional education  year  for  the  world. 

Don't  limit  your  efforts.  Here,  and  you  leave 
this  place.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  these 
plans  and  really  face  up  to  the  tough  ques- 
tions: 

The  real  tough  question  of  all  is  how  can 
we  persuade  the  governments  of  131  other 
nations  to  make  it  their  primary  objective  to 
give  every  boy  and  girl  born  in  the  world — 
anywhere — ali  the  education  he  or  she  can 
take? 

How  can  we  get  the  world's  leaders  to  con- 
vert man's  tragic  will  to  destroy  into  a  de- 
termination to  build? 

How  can  we  shape  a  world  in  which  men 
employ  their  minds  in  projects  of  peace — 
Instead  of  sacrificing  their  all,  their  bodies, 
their  lives,  on  a  field  of  battle? 

Can  we  train  a  young  man's  eyes  to  absorb 
learning— as  eagerly  as  we  train  his  finger  to 
pull  a  trigger? 

No  gathering  that  has  ever  assembled  has 
a  subject  that  I  think  Is  more  urgent  than 
yours— more  compelling,  more  necessary,  and 
more  productive. 

Here  tonight  you  leaders  of  educational 
thought  from  more  than  50  nations— almost 
half  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world— must  re- 
alize that  you  are  dealing  with  the  dynamite 
of  our  times. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  we  should 
spread  the  disease  of  liberty  around  the 
world  when  this  Nation  was  very  young  The 
men  of  Jefferson's  day  associated  this  place 
where  you  are  meeting  tonight  with  liberty, 
and   also   -with    learning. 

Tonight  in  Williamsburg,  I  am  pleased  to 
observe  that  you  apparently  have  the  same 


concern.  I  hope  our  commitment  will  be  as 
great  as  theirs — and  I  hope  that  your 
achievements  will  be  as  worthy  of  remem- 
bering. 

One  more  word,  if  I  may  be  personal. 

A  President  must  call  upon  many  per- 
sons— some  to  man  the  ramparts  and  to 
watch  the  far  away,  distant  posts;  others  to 
lead  us  in  science,  medicine,  education  and 
social  progress  here  at  home. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  this  great 
educational  "leader — Dr.  Perkins— for  having 
answered  every  call  that  his  country  has 
made,  and  having  apparently  done  it  quite 
well  here. 

Thank  you. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1967.  President  Johiison  signed 
into  law  the  'Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1967.  It  was  a  heart- 
warming occasion  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  Whit«  House,  to  see  so  many  people 
witnessing  the  signing  who  had  such  a 
deep  interest  in  the  reliabilitation  of  the 
handicapped.  Some  of  those  attending 
were  persons  with  severe  handicaps  who 
were  rehabilitated,  and  who  were  deter- 
mined to  share  in  this  moment  which  as- 
sured the  growth  of  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  ■which  developed  the 
bill  which  was  eventually  signed  into 
law  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  which  has 
developed  so  much  of  the  important  do- 
mestic legislation  during  the  past  sev- 
eral historic  years. 

At  this  signing,  President  Johnson 
said : 

If  historians  seek  a  name  for  this  age  in 
the  United  States,  I  hope  that  they  will  call 
it  the  Age  of  Education. 

He  also  indicated  the  strength  of  the 
commitment  we  have  made.  He  said: 

The  American  people,  in  three  years,  mul- 
tiplied their  commitment  to  health  and  edu- 
cation lour  times  over.  Tliey  passed  more 
laws  and  they  committed  more  funds  to  the 
education  of  our  children — and  to  the  health 
of  our  people — in  three  years  than  In  all 
the  previous  history  of  America  put  to- 
gether. 

The  President  has  placed  his  confi- 
dence in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  ■Welfare  to  use  these  moneys 
well,  and  it  has  not  failed  the  Nation. 
This  major  Department  has  responded  to 
the  great  demands  thrust  upon  it.  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  an  exemplary  way. 

The  full  statement  of  the  President 
follows: 


Remarks   of   the  President   Upon   Signing 
HR.    12257,    the    Vocational    REHABiLrrA- 
TiON    ACT    Amendments    of    1967.    in    the 
East  Room 
Secretary  Gardner.  Under  Secretary  Cohen, 

Mrs.   Switzer,   Members   of   Congress.   Ladies 

and  Gentlemen: 


Eight  years  ago  in  Portage,  Pennsylvania, 
a  20-year-old  machinist  dived  into  a  swim- 
ming hole  and  struck  his  head.  Thus,  he  was 
paralyzed  for  life. 

Even  before  that  accident,  he  was  hand- 
icapped: he  had  been  partially  deaf  since  his 
birth.  Now  he  was  not  only  deaf,  but  he  was 
sentenced  to  another  kind  of  life  imprison- 
ment. In  many  ways,  that  seemed  to  be  a 
very,  very  hopeless  case. 

"Today,  that  "hopeless  case"  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful draftsman.  He  makes  a  good  living 
with  a  design  firm  near  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania. He  pays  his  taxes.  He  Is  a  member 
of  a  community — instead  of  Its  helpless 
ward. 

All  of  that  was  true  because  he  was  helped, 
helped  right  from  the  start  by  a  counselor 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabili- 
tation. 

The  law  that  I  am  going  to  sign  today 
makes  such  stories  as  this  possible.  It  brings 
them  into  reality.  Thotisands  of  them.  Half 
a  million  exactly  in  the  last  four  years.  Since 
Woodrow  Wilson's  day  it  has  helped  more 
than  two  million  Americans  who — in  one 
way  or  another — would  be  equally  "hopeless 
cases."" 

As  much  as  any  law  on  the  books,  this  law 
reveals  what  great  possibilities  every  person 
has — and  what.  I  believe,  a  great  heart  we 
have  in  America. 

Last  year,  we  helped  restore  173.000  people 
to  useful  lives.  Three-fourths  of  them  had 
been  unemployed — 20  percent  of  them  were 
already  on  welfare. 

Today,  every  one  of  them  are  taxpayers. 
This  program  reaps  five  tax  dollars  for  every 
dollar  that  we  sow.  And  measured  in  human 
happiness,  its  value  is  beyond  all  of  our 
counting. 

So  this  moment  is  more  than  Just  a  ritual. 
Today  we  express  again  our  purpose  In  Amer- 
ica: ftUfiUment  for  the  individual.  We  aim  to 
knock  down  every  barrier  that  keeps  a 
child  or  a  man  from  realizing  his  full  po- 
tential in  our  country. 

The  history  of  these  years.  I  believe,  when 
It  is  written,"  will  be  the  story  of  how  we  in 
America  accomplished  that  goal. 

A  rather  bitter  writer  once  gave  this  defini- 
tion of  history:  '"The  account,  mostly  false. 
of  events,  mostly  unimportant,  which  were 
brought  about  by  rulers,  mostly  knaves 
I  disagree  with  him  on  all  counts. 
History,    I    am   convinced,    ■will   remember 
these  years  as  a  great  awakening  in  America. 
In  these  years,  we  discovered  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty — and  we  did  something 
about  it — not  as  much  as  we  would  like — 
but  we  did  all  that  we  could  get  a  majority 
to  do. 

If  historians  seek  a  name  for  this  age  In 
the  United  States,  I  hope  that  they  will  call 
it  the  Age  of  Education. 

Our  government  guarantees  to  all  of  its 
citizens  all  the  education  that  he  or  she  can 
take. 

In  the  past  six  years,  the  nvimber  of  young 
people  going  to  college  from  poor  homes  has 
risen  by  more  than  12  percent. 

In  six  years,  the  number  of  high  school 
dropouts  has  dropped — from  25  percent  to 
only  18  percent  of  our  young  people  between 
16  and  24. 

I  regret  we  have  18  percent.  But  I  would 
much  rather  have  18  than  25  that  we  started 
with. 

If  men  in  the  future  want  to  suggest  the 
range  of  our  achievements,  I  think  they 
could  do  it  in  only  two  sentences : 

"The  American  people  In  three  years, 
multiplied  their  commitment  to  health  and 
education  four  times  over.  They  passed  more 
laws  and  they  committed  more  funds  to  the 
education  of  our  children — and  to  the  health 
of  our  people — in  three  years  than  in  all 
the  previous  history  of  America  put 
together." 

Junior  colleges  are  now  being  founded  tn 
America  at  the  rate  of  one  per  week. 
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By  1965  new  Federal  programs  were  help- 
ing 500.000  young  people  go  to  college  and 
without  that  help,  they  might  not  have  had 
a  chance.  Next  vear-I  want  all  of  you  to  get 
this— we  wlU  be  helping  1.200.000;  so  we  haye 
doubled  the  number  that  we  helped  go  to 
college— more  than  doubled  it  In  the  last 
two  years— 500.000   to   1.200.000 

Those  to  me  are  not  Just  numbers.  They 
are  miracles.  They  represent  human  lives 
which  are  being  changed  and  human  Uves 
which  are  being  enriched 

They  mean  that  a  new  Idea  is  already  at 
work  here  in  America. 

Once  we  thought  of  rehabilitetion  as 
something  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
This  law  is  evidence  of  that.  But  now  we 
have  learned  that  other  handicaps  yield  to 
the  same  treatment.  Tlie  handicap  of  Igno- 
rance for  example.  Mental  handicaps  are 
another.  The  handicap  of  poverty  is 
another.  .      , 

RehabiliuUion,  In  fact,  has  become  a  basic 
Idea  in  our  country.  We  act  on  the  belief 
that  every  man— no  matter  what  his  color, 
no  matter  what  his  bank  account,  no  matter 
what  his  handicap  or  no  matter  what  his 
IQ— has    abiUtles    which    America    needs. 

That  Is  a  new  Idea  But  it  is  a  great  idea. 
It  is  like  discovering  a  new  country  right 
in  our  midst— the  territory  of  human  prom- 
ise That  idea  promises  not  more  welfare, 
but  more  well-being  for  all— well-being  for 
our  people— the  people  we  have  selected  to 

servp 

So  we  come  here  to  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  this  afternoon  to  continue  this 
program.  To  continue  It— and  to  add  much 
to  It  that  is  new : 

This  law  extends  rehabilitation  service  to 
migrant  laborers— the  poorest  among  us,  the 
most  needy  among  us. 

It  increases  Federal  support  for  rehabili- 
tation here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

And  finally,  it  strikes  at  one  of  the  most 
baffling  and  heartbreaking  handicaps  that  we 
can  imagine:  the  double  handicap  of  deaf- 
blindness.  For  years,  that  problem  seemed 
too  difficult  for  us.  Now,  by  establishing  a 
National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youth  and 
Adults,  we  hope  to  change  all  of  that. 

To  all  the  supporters  of  this  law  in  Con- 
gress, to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  are  here  this  afternoon  on  behalf 
of  all  the  Nation.  I  want  to  say  the  Nation 
owes  you  a  debt  of  thanks. 

I  would  like  to  call  each  of  your  names.  I 
am  sure  I  would  overlook  some  and  make 
some  of  vou  oflfended.  But  I  must  refer  to 
Senator  Hill,  who  is  always  in  the  limelight 
to  anything  that  Is  good  for  health  and  edu- 
cation in  this  country— to  Congressman 
Perkins,  to  Congressman  Daniels,  and  to 
their  committee  members 

They  give  this  law  dedicated — and  bi- 
partisan— support. 

In  the  next  few  years,  this  law  will  turn 
hope  into  achievement  for  thousands  of  our 
people. 

And  it  will  prove  something  to  us  In  his- 
tory: that  in  .America  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "Hopeless  Case." 

Before  I  conclude — because  I  couldn't  go 
to  the  Capitol  yesterday— I  want  to  pay  my 
re-fpects.  my  very  great  esteem  and  affection 
to  that  grand  young  man  who  was  90  yester- 
day, Carl  Hayden. 

I  have  never  known  a  better  public  servant. 
I  have  never  known  a  better  human  being. 
And  I  have  never  had  a  better  friend.  I  am 
so  glad  he  could  be  here  today. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  VIETNAM:  LOG- 
ICAL, COHERENT,  STRAIGHTFOR- 
WARD 

Mr.  MATSLTNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  By  tun:]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  de- 
scribed President  Johnson's  San  Antomo 
speech  on  Vietnam  as  "a  coherent,  logical 
and  well  organized  defense"  of  present 

policies.  „      .J     1.. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  the  President  s 
position  on  Vietnam  is  precisely  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  years:  we  are  willing 
to  talk  but  we  will  not  barter  away  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  by  reneging 
on  our  commitments. 

The  inquirer  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  What  is  there  really  new  that  the 
President  can  propose  on  Vietnam?  All 
the  issues  have  been  laid  out.  The  United 
States  knows  why  it  is  fighting.  It  knows 
why  the  Communists  are  fighting.  The 
immediate  prize  is  South  Vietnam.  The 
long-range  prize  is  Southeast  Asia.  Why 
do  the  critics  believe  that  a  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  war  must  come  from  Amer- 
ica rather  than  from  Hanoi. 

The  United  States  did  not  begin  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  The  Communists  did. 
just  as  they  started  the  Korean  war,  and 
just  as  they  turned  civil  conflict  into  gen- 
eral war  in  Greece  in  the  1940's. 

This  country  does  not  relish  blood- 
shed, and  it  did  not  invite  it.  But  we  can 
not  now  be  asked  to  turn  over  17  million 
people  to  the  Communists  just  because 
we  are  tired,  or  the  critics  are  getting 
under  our  skins. 

The  President's  statement  in  San  An- 
tonio was  straightforward  and  intel- 
ligent. 

Let  us  hope  the  response  from  Hanoi 
is  likewise. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Octo- 
ber 2  entitled,  "A  Straightforward  Posi- 
tion on  Vietnam" : 
A  Straightforward  Position  on  Vietnam 
Those  who  have  termed  President  John- 
son's weekend  address  on  the  Vietnamese 
War  "more  conciliatory"  than  remarks  In 
the  past  have,  we  believe,  missed  the  point — 
and  possibly  mixed  their  own  wishes  with 
what  they  heard. 

For  Mr.  Johnson's  position — and  Amer- 
ica's—  Is  precisely  the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
years:  We  are  willing,  even  eager,  to  talk 
peace  with  the  Vletoong  and  their  North 
Vietnamese  masters,  but  we  will  not  barter 
away  South  Vietnamese  freedom  and  we  will 
not  crawfish  out  of  obligations  we  have  as- 
sumed. 

The  President's  warning  about  errors 
Hanoi  might  make  about  noisy  "protest" 
marchers  in  America  was  explicit  and  on 
target,  we  believe.  "It  Is  the  common  falling 
of  totalitarian  regimes,"  he  noted,  "that  they 
cannot  understand  the  nature  of  our  democ- 
racy. They  mistake  dissent  for  disloyalty. 
They  mistake  restlessness  for  a  rejection  of 
policy.  They  mistake  a  few  committees  for  a 
country.  They  misjudge  individual  speeches 
for  public  policy." 

The  President  did  not  understate  the  se- 
riousness of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia:  he  did  point  out  the  precedents  for  our 
present  position,  and  he  did  note  that  for 
the  heavy  sacrifices  we  have  made  there 
have  been  substantial  gains  to  show. 

Although  the  speech  must  be  considered  a 
defense  of  present  policy,  and — as  Moscow, 
among  others,  was  quick  to  note — contained 


no  "new"  elements.  It  must  also  be  rated  a 
coherent,  logical  and  well  organized  defense. 
Whether  the  enemy's  response  to  it  will  be 
equally  intelligent  remains  the  question.  The 
key  is  in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  hands,  if  he  will  but 
turn  it. 

It  Is  certain  beyond  question  that  this 
country  does  not  relish  continuing  bloodshed 
and  is  willing  to  go  more  than  halfway  to 
stop  it.  But  there  should  be  equally  little 
question  that  anger  and  confusion  in  some 
quarters  will  not  move  this  great  Nation  from 
its  well  reasoned  conception  of  duty  to  free- 
dom and  to  fellow  man,  struggling  to  achieve 
freedom,  though  half  an  earth  away. 


WICS  HELP  LIGHTEN  THE  DARK 

Mr.  MATSUN.AGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming 
Tuesday,  October  17,  will  be  observed  by 
many  of  the  major  cities  across  the 
United  States  as  WICS  Day.  This  in- 
triguing name  stands  for  Women  In 
Community  Service,  a  little-known,  ded- 
icated organization  of  vomen  who  have 
volunteered  during  the  past  year  to  re- 
cruit and  train  16-  to  21-year-old  girls 
in  the  poverty  areas  of  our  Nation,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  them  into  Job  Corps 
training  so  that  they  may,  by  the  result 
of  better  education  and  training,  become 
worthwhile,  contributing  members  of  our 
society. 

We,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  are  indeed  proud 
of  our  WICS  organization,  for  as  a  result 
of  their  hard  work,  over  300  girls  from 
the  Houston  area  are  now  in  training  in 
15  of  the  17  centers  for  women  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  that  tribute 
should  be  i>aid  to  the  women  in  the 
Houston  area  who  are  devoting  their 
time  in  the  very  worthwhile  endeavor. 
These  WICS,  the  Catholic  women  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  L.  McGoughran, 
the  Jewish  women  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Fazekas.  the  Negro  Women 
led  by  Mrs.  Tracy  Thompson,  and 
Church  Women  United  led  by  Mrs.  C. 
Swartsfager,  are  truly  letting  their  light 
shine  in  the  Interest  of  the  young  girls  of 
this  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the 
fine  women  of  Houston  are  typical  of  the 
women  of  WICS  throughout  our  Nation, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  making  due 
recognition  and  expressing  appreciation 
to  this  great  volunteer  organization. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ADDRESSES 
CONFERENCE  ON  WORLD  EDUCA- 
TION AT  WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  8.  President  Johnson  ad- 
dressed an  international  conference  of 
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educators  at  WUliamsburg,  Va.  As  he  has 
often  done  in  the  past,  the  President  de- 
veloped a  powerful  and  eloquent  argu- 
ment for  education  as  a  key  means  to 
resolve  some  of  the  problems  which 
haunt  mankind.  He  wisely  suggests  that 
modern  technology— the  creation  of  edu- 
cated minds— be  put  in  the  service  of 
education  itself,  the  world  over,  for,  as 
he  states: 

The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  that  treas- 
ure is  shared. 

This  is  a  theme  which  the  President 
has  stated  before  and  which  bears  end- 
less repeating.  ,  .  •  * 

At  one  time  in  our  national  history, 
Mr  Speaker,  we  found  it  impossible  to 
continue  half  slave  and  half  free.  Igno- 
rance is  a  different  kind  of  bondage,  but 
one  that  is  hardly  less  cursing  to  the  hu- 
man spirit.  We  live  in  a  world  where 
more  than  half  are  slaves  to  illiteracy 
and  terrible  want,  and  it  is  nght  to 
question  if  the  world  can  continue  so 
ruinously  divided  any  more  than  this 
Nation  could.  The  President  believes— 
and  I  think  rightly— that  it  can  not.  In 
earlier  speeches  on  international  edu- 
cation he  has  stated  that — 

Ideas,  not  armaments.  wiU  shape  our  last- 
ing prospects  for  peace. 

First,  there  must  be  literacy  if  these 
constructive  ideas  are  to  flourish,  a  good 
example  of  the  latter  being  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  in  his  Williamsburg 
speech  for  using  modem  technology  in 
the  service  of  international  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  fuU  text  of 
the  President's  speech  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Confer- 
ence ON  World  Education,  Williamsburg. 
Va. 

Dr.  Perkins,  Dr.  Gardner,  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  know  that  all  of  you  share  with  me  the 
feeling  that  we  are  all  deeply  in  the  debt  of 
Dr.  Perkins  for  his  leadership  and  this  memo- 
rable conference  which  you  have  launched 
here.  I  think  in  the  years  to  come  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  our  most  necessary 
and  desirable  movements  of  this  period. 

It  was  in  this  town  almost  two  centuries 
ago  that  a  revolution  began  which  swept 
around  the  world.  And  It  was  here  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  submitted  to  the  Virginia 
legislature  a  "plan  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge." 

The  men  who  founded  this  country  were 
very  passionate  believers  in  the  revolutionary 
power  of  Ideas. 

They  knew  that  when  a  people  commit 
themselves  to  learning,  a  revolution  begins 
which  will  never  stop. 

Now,  here  once  again,  the  winds  of  change 
seem  to  be  blowing.  And  once  again,  we  have 
come  here  to  gather  to  consider  plans  for 
spreading  knowledge. 

I  am  no  historian.  Certainly  I  am  no 
prophet. 

But  for  a  good  many  years  I  have  been 
an  observer  and  a  participant  In  some  of  the 
affaire  of  the  world.  I  have  w-atched  man  at 
work;  I  have  seen  his  creative  i>ower — and  I 
have  seen  his  awesome  talent  for  destruction. 
In  this  century,  during  my  lifetime,  man 
has  spent  literally  trillions  of  dollars  on  the 
machinery  of  death  and  war.  The  cost  of 
World  War  II  alone  has  been  estimated  at  $1 
trillion  164  blUlon — taking  no  account  what- 
ever of  any  property  damage. 
In  those  years,  nearly  100  million  people 


have  died  in  the  maiming  and  disease  and 
starvation  which  came  with  war. 

Yes,  we  can  lake  no  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  fought  each  other  hke  animals.  And 
that  is  really  an  Insult  to  the  animals  who 
live  together  In  more  harmony  than  hviman 
beings  seem  to  be  able  to  do. 

There  are  other  facts  that  trouble  me,  too, 
tonight. 

In  the  world  In  which  we  live  today,  four 
adults  In  ten  cannot  read  and  write.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  you  are  here. 

There  are  whole  regions  in  this  world  In 
which  we  live  where  eight  out  of  ten  people 
are  Illiterate. 

Even  now.  most  people  end  their  lives 
unable  to  write  'cat"  or  "dog." 

These  are  most  disturbing  facts  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  in  this  the  richest  age 
that  man  has  ever  known. 

They  are  facts  which  I  think  cry  out 
"Shanie  on  the  world,  and  shame  on  its 
leaders." 

A  sarcastic  writer  once  gave  this  defini- 
tion of  history:  "the  account,  mostly  false, 
of  events,  mostly  unimportant,  which  were 
brought  about  by  rulers,  mostly  knaves." 

Naturally.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  that 
statement. 

If  future  historians,  as  I  said  the  other 
day.  should  seek  a  name  for  this  period  In 
America.  I  hope  that  they  will  give  consid- 
eration to  calling  It  the  age  of  education. 
If  our  children's  children  want  to  measure 
what  we  tried  to  achieve,  I  hope  they  will 
remember  one  thing: 

The  American  Government  In  only  three 
years  multiplied  its  commitment  to  educa- 
tion and  to  health  four  times  over.  Congress 
passed  more  laws  and  committed  more  funds 
to  education  and  health  in  the  last  three 
years  than  in  all  previous  history. 

The  Federal  commitment  for  education 
and  training  alone  has  risen  from  $4  billion 
700  million  in  the  United  States  in  1964  to 
$12  billion  300  million  In  the  United  States 
in  1967. 

We  plan  to  emulate  this  commitment  in 
the  American  program  to  help  others  fight 
these  age-old  enemies  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
ease. 

In  1966,  about  one-third  of  our  entire  eco- 
nomic aid  program  was  directed  toward  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education.  This 
amounted  to  more  than  $800  million  In  one 
year. 

This  year  our  budget  calls  for  $1  billion 
300  million  for  these  three  objectives.  That 
is  about  half  of  the  entire  United  States 
aid  program  for  agriculture,  for  health,  and 
for  education. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  as  a  former  school 
teacher  of  a  small  rural  school,  I  have  had 
the  feeling  that  if  we  could  help  the  people 
of  the  world  to  maintain  a  good,  sound 
bo"dy,  and  if  we  could  provide  them  with 
appropriate,  proper  education,  with  a  good 
mind  and  a  good  body  they  could  build  their 
own  steel  mills. 

We  have  been  trying  to  concentr  *e  otir 
energies  in  that  direction — in  the  direction 
of  educating  the  mind.  Improving  the  body 
and  providing  foc^  for  their  sustenance. 

When  other  forms  of  United  States  assist- 
ance are  added  to  .America's  program  for  for- 
eign aid  to  agriculture,  education,  and 
health,  namely,  our  f  jod  program,  tha'  ex- 
ceeds some  $3  billion  this  year.  But  when  It 
comes  to  education,  every  nation — Including 
this  one.  I  think — Is  still  very  much  a  de- 
veloping country. 

We  have  so  much  to  learn  from  others. 
That  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  you  are 
here — to  help  us  sort  what  there  is  to  do  and 
to  make  an  agenda  for  it.  We  flrmly  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  that  treasure 
is  shared.  So  we  must  find  ways  to  extend 
the  treasure  to  lands  where  learning  is  still 
the  luxury  of  the  few. 

One  lesson  of  our  experience  In  economic 


and  social  development  Is  quite  clear:  Ed- 
ucation is  the  greatest  single  bottleneck.  De- 
velopment means  that  men  and  women  can 
put  to  use  in  their  own  societies.  In  their 
own  lives,  in  their  own  time,  what  modern 
science  and  technology  can  provide  to  help 
them.  But  that  requires  education. 

At  the  level  of  basic  education  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  we  may  be  falling  far 
behind.  It  takes  so  long  these  days  to  train 
a  teacher,  and  yet  It  Is  so  relatively  easy 
to  produce  a  student  that  we  are  not  even 
holding  our  own  in  basic  literacy. 

At  higher  levels  of  education  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  This  year  there  wUl  be  one  mil- 
lion young  American  boys  and  girls  In  the 
colleges  of  this  country  who  will  be  there 
because  of  the  legislation  that  we  have 
passed  providing  for  scholarships,  grants  and 
loans  during  the  last  few  years. 

But  we  have  only  just  begun  to  exploit 
fully  the  possibilities  that  modern  technol- 
ogy opens  to  us. 

i  can  see  no  reason  In  the  world  why  mod- 
ern technology  cannot,  for  example,  permit 
the  best  professor  In  the  world  to  teach  stu- 
dents all  over  the  world  in  a  field  where  the 
vocabularv  and  the  concepts  and  the  stand- 
ards are  uniform;  and  this  Is  true  of  many 
fields.  I  think — science,  natura.  and  social. 

Moreover,  our  capacity  to  produce  micro- 
film and  distribute  information  should  make 
it  possible  for  a  young  scholar  or  researcher 
at  any  place  In  the  world  to  have  the  same 
basic  library  facilities  that  are  available  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, or  at  one  of  the  great  university 
libraries. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  suggest  tj  you 
this  evening  some  consideration  be  given  to 
some  of  these  challenges:  How  can  we  use 
what  we  already  know  about  educational 
television  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  basic 
education  for  all  the  children  of  the  world? 
How  can  we  use  modern  technology  to  econ- 
omize on  that  most  essential  and  that  most 
needed  educational  resource:  The  good 
teacher? 

How  can  we  make  the  good  teacher  avail- 
able to  the  maximum  number  of  students 
In  the  world  through  television'' 

How  can  we  make  the  best  scholars  and 
teachers  in  the  world  available  to  all  uni- 
versities— wherever  they  may  be — through 
satellite  communications? 

So  often  have  I  thought  of  the  wonders 
that  could  have  been  brought  to  those  young, 
struggling  minds  with  warped  bodies  that 
I  taught  back  when  I  was  in  that  little  rural 
school  on  the  United  States-Mexican  Border 
If  we  had  had  satellite  communications,  and 
the  best  scholars  and  best  teachers  had  been 
able  to  Invade  those  classrooms,  to  expose 
those  Mexican  children  to  the  English  lan- 
guage? 

How  can  we  use,  too,  the  latest  methods 
of  communications  and  microfilming  to  pro- 
vide those  who  are  doing  scholarship  and 
research  everywhere  the  best  library  facil- 
ities that  are  anywhere? 

We  seem  to  need  more  facts.  We  seem  to 
need  to  put  a  program  together. 

I  was  quite  Impressed  wi-h  a  statement  In 
your  conference  doctunent  which  said:  "If 
the  world's  financial  systems  were  forced  to 
function  with  no  better  facts  than  those 
which  educational  systems  live  by,  a  finan- 
cial panic  would  swiftly  seize  all  capitals  of 
the  world." 

We  cxjuld  have  that  in  the  offing  anyway. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  though  It 
would  be  very  desirable  that  we  have  this 
conference  this  year.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction,  "as  Dr.  Perkins  observed,  to 
know  that  you  have  come  here  upon  our 
Invitation,  and  that  you  have  come  here  to 
chart  an  education  strategy  for  the  future. 
I  should  not  be  presumptious  enough  to 
try  to  outline  that  strategy.  I  content  my- 
self with  observing  a  contribution  here  and 
there. 
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U  I  may  suggest  another  Idea,  you  might 
consider  calling  on  the  United  Nations  to  set 
a  target  time  for  reviewing  our  goals  and 
planning  new  progress,  and  make  an  inter- 
national education  year  tor  the  world 

Dont  limit  yoi.u'  efforts.  Here,  and  you 
leave  this  place.  I  hope  that  you  will  take 
these  plans  and  really  face  up  to  the  tough 
questions: 

Tlie  real  tough  question  of  all  Is  how  can 
we  persuade  the  governments  of  131  other 
nations  to  make  it  their  primary  objective 
to  give  everv  boy  and  girl  born  in  the  world— 
anywhere— uil   the  education  he  or  she  can 

How  can  we  get  the  world's  leaders  to  con- 
vert mans  tragic  will  to  destroy  Into  a  de- 
termln:\tion  to  build? 

How  can  we  shape  a  world  in  which  men 
employ  their  minds  In  projects  of  peace — 
instead  of  sacrificing  their  all.  their  bodies, 
their  lives,  on  a  field  of  battle? 

Can  we  train  a  young  man's  eyes  to  absorb 
learning— as  eagerly  as  we  train  his  finger  to 
pull  a  trigger? 

No  gathering  that  has  ever  assembled  has 
a  subject  that  I  think  is  more  urgent  than 
yours— more  compelling,  more  necessary,  and 
more  productive 

Here  tonight  you  leaders  of  educational 
thought  from  more  than  50  nations— almost 
half  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world— must 
realize  that  you  are  de.iling  with  the  dyna- 
mite of  our  times. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  we  should 
spread  the  disease  of  liberty  around  the 
world  when  this  Nation  was  very  young.  The 
men  of  Jefferson's  day  associated  this  place 
where  you  are  meeting  tonight  with  liberty, 
and  also  with  learning 

Tonight  in  Williamsburg.  I  am  pleased  to 
observe  that  you  apparently  have  the  same 
concern  I  hope  our  commitment  will  be  as 
great  as  theirs— and  I  hope  that  your  achieve- 
ments will  be  as  worthy  of  remembering. 

One  more  word,  if  I  may  be  personal. 

A  President  must  call  upon  many  per- 
sons—some to  man  the  ramparts  and  to 
watch  the  far  away,  distant  posts:  others  to 
lead  us  in  science,  medicine,  education  and 
social  progress  here  at  home. 

I  especially  want  to  comment  this  great 
educational  leader— Dr.  Perkins— for  having 
answered  every  call  that  his  country  has 
made,  and  having  apparently  done  it  quite 
well  here. 

Thank  you 


REPORT   FROM   ISRAEL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECor.D  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mission 
of  American  Jewish  Congress  leaders 
visited  Israel  this  summer  to  study  at 
firsthand  the  new  political,  social,  and 
economic  problems  facing  the  country 
following  its  lightning  military  victory 
over  the  Arab  nations  that  sought  to 
destroy  the  Jewish  state.  The  mission 
met  with  Government  ofiBcials.  military 
leaders,  refugee  spokesmen,  and  Jews  and 
Arabs  from  many  walks  of  life.  The 
American  Jewish  Congress  group  trav- 
eled extenslvelj'  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  visited  Gaza  and  El  Arlsh  In 
Sinai,  and  traveled  from  Jericho  over- 
looking the  Dead  Sea  as  far  north  as 
Kuneltra  and  the  Syrian  heights. 

Their  report  from  Israel  follows: 


Both  the  govertunent  and  the  people  of 
Israel  seem  unable  fully  to  believe  that  the 
whole  of  Eretz  Ylsrael  In  its  traditional 
borders  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea  and  from 
the  Gaza  strip  to  the  Golan  heights  Is  now 
In  Jewish  hands.  The  first  component  of  the 
matsar  ruach.  the  general  mood  that  I 
sensed,  was  wonder:  the  second,  relief.  For 
the  first  time  In  19  years  their  lives  are  not 
being  threatened  by  Arab  marauders  and 
Arab  guns.  Israel's  farms  and  cities  are  now 
out  of  range  of  Arab  artillery. 

The  third  component  Is  sobriety.  There  Is 
no  air  of  triumph  or  arrogance.  Israel's  citi- 
zens are  solemnly  determined  to  shoulder  the 
obligations  Imposed  by  their  military  victory. 
They  are  cognizant  of  the  overwhelming 
problems  that  must  be  solved:  they  are 
equally  determined  to  build  a  morally  respon- 
sible plan  which  will  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems, and  they  will  not  be  rushed  Into  pre- 
mature decisions  of  a  long-range  nature  as 
they  supply  the  immediate  human  needs 

Their  sobriety  Is  deepened  by  their  losses. 
In  absolute  numbers  the  casualties  were 
small,  but  In  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  State  the  casualties  were  heavy— equiva- 
lent to  some  65.000  American  dead  In  less 
than  a  week  of  fighting.  The  Impact  of  the 
war  was  brought  home  to  us  by  the  many 
government  and  other  ofHclals  we  met  who 
had  lost  sons  In  the  brief  campaign. 

Everyone  we  spoke  to  was  deeply  sensitive 
to  the 'need  to  Improve  the  situation  of  the 
displaced  Arabs  both  In  Gaza  and  In  the 
West  Bank  area.  We  even  met  a  few  high 
placed  officials  convinced  that  Israel  should 
absorb  these  areas  and  give  their  residents 
full  citizenship — even  in  the  face  of  the 
strons;  possibility  that  the  character  of  the 
country  might  be  transformed  from  that  of 
a  Jewish  state  to  a  bl-natlonal  state,  with  a 
rapidly-growing  Arab  population  threatening 
to  become  the  majority  within  a  generation, 
and  with  the  huge  social  problems  which  the 
introduction  of  so  large  a  depressed  prole- 
tariat would  entail. 

The  Idea  of  minority  status  Is  unthinkable 
to  most  Israelis.  All  the  pain  and  labor  that 
went  into  the  building  of  the  Jewish  state 
were  borne  for  the  purpose  of  providing  some 
place  in  the  world  where  Jews  would  consU- 
tute  the  majority  culture  group— «o  that 
Jewish  life.  Jewish  culture,  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  Judaism  itself  could  flourish.  This 
Is  the  heart  of  the  dilemma.  No  citizen  of 
Israel  wishes  to  give  up  what  has  been  pain- 
fully achieved:  hardly  anyone  Is  Immune  to 
the  Influence  of  Jewish  values  or  free  of  some 
degree  of  commitment  to  the  Idea  that  hu- 
man beings  are  of  supreme  Importance. 

Tills  does  not  mean  that  the  army  of  Israel 
Is  made  up  of  angels.  It  Is  composed  of  the 
entire  kibbutz  galuyot,  an  Ingathering  of 
exiles  which  Includes  large  numbers  who 
came  from  Arab  lands.  I  do  not  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  there  were  occasional  lapses.  Arabs 
m  the  Gaza  strip  told  us  that  some  IsraeU 
paratroopers  had  biUUed  them  and  "appro- 
priated" watciiee  and  the  like.  Such  Incidents 
are  not  beyond  the  realm  of  posslblUty,  but 
they  are  certainly  atypical  If  they  occtirred. 
More  typical  were  the  acts  of  kindness  and 
concern  which  Israeli  soldiers  performed  and 
concerning  which  we  heard  unimpeachable 
testimony.  In  Hebron,  synonym  of  Arab 
cruelty  since  the  massacre  erf  the  Jews  In 
1929,  not  one  Arab  civilian  was  killed.  In  the 
entire  occupied  area,  there  was  not  one  re- 
corded case  of  rape. 

Particularly  striking  are  the  natural  and 
friendly  relations  between  Arabs  and  Jews  In 
the  markets,  on  the  streets  and  In  the  cafes 
as  they  explore  each  other's  sites  and  cities. 
We  saw  Arab  families  rubbernecking  In  the 
New  City  of  Jerusalem  and  Israelis  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba  taking  snapshots  and  shopping 
for  souvenirs  In  Arab  towns  and  cities  where 
no  Jew  had  walked  for  nearly  a  generation. 
The  fact  that  sightseeing  began  so  soon  after 
the  fighting  stopped  Is  an  Indication  of  the 


genuine  good  will  which  Israelis  bear  toward 
their  Arab  neighbors  .  .  .  and  of  the  readiness 
of  so  many  Arabs  to  resume  the  normal  ways 
of  peace.  I  snapped  a  picture  of  a  sign  on 
one  Arab  restaurant  In  the  Old  City  that  read 
In  Hebrew:  vi'sadat  hashalom  biyerushalayim 
hash'lema:  Peace  Restaurant  In  Reunited 
Jerusalem. 

It  quickly  became  evident  that  Israel's 
Arab  problem  Is  really  three  different  prob- 
lems. First  there  are  the  approximately  500,- 
000  Jordanians  who  remain  in  the  Old  City 
of  Jerusalem  and  in  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  West  Bank  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the 
main  concern  Is  economic:  how  to  raise  what 
has  always  been  a  depressed  area  into  some 
form  of  self-sulRciency. 

Tlien  there  are  an  estimated  150,000  who 
left  their  homes  and  fled  Into  Jordan.  Some 
of  us  in  the  AJCongress  mission  saw  these 
people  crossing  over  the  AUenby  Bridge  Into 
Jericho  carrying  their  pots  and  pans,  beds 
and  sofas,  clothing  and  chickens  into  Jor- 
danian territory.  Many  thousands  have  al- 
ready returned. 

Fin.Tily,  there  are  those  who  were  dislo- 
cated by  the  way  in  1948— an  estimated  400.- 
000  persons  who  remain  without  permanent 
homes  because  the  Arab  countries  In  which 
they  found  themselves  were  content  to  let 
them  remain  as  "refugees"  rather  than  help 
them  begin  life  anew  as  citizens. 

By  far  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  Arab 
problem  facing  Israel  Is  In  the  Gaza  strip, 
where  some  300.000  homeless  Arab  men. 
women  and  children  have  been  fed  a  diet  of 
hatred    and    vengeance    against    Israel    since 

1948. 

In  the  beach  camp  for  displaced  Arabs  In 
Gaza,  the  coffee  we  were  served  and  the  sur- 
face hospitality  accorded  us  did  not  hide  the 
resentment  simmering  beneath.  Indeed,  the 
twenty-year-old  Arab  who  acted  as  my  In- 
terpreter took  leave  of  me  after  warm  hand- 
shakes and  expressions  of  friendship  wlUi 
the  words,  "I  hope  to  see  you  in  Palestine 
with  Ahmed  Shukalryr 

Shukairv.  demogogic  leader  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army,  has  sworn  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel.  He  has  been  In  complete  charge 
of  the  training  of  the  former  Palestinian 
Arabs  in  Gaza  since  1948:  at  Khan  Tunis  in 
the  lower  Gaza  strip  we  saw  visual  evidence 
of  what  that  training  has  been.  In  a  girl's 
secondarv  school  the  walls  were  covered  by  an 
exhibit  of  paintings  by  both  the  ln.structor 
and  her  charges — the  bloodiest  pictures  I 
have  ever  seen,  not  excluding  the  so-called 
art  of  the  Nazis.  In  one.  a  boot  carrying  the 
colors  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  was 
crushing  the  chest  of  an  Israeli  soldier  as  gore 
poured  from  his  prostrate  body.  In  another 
painting.  Arab  soldiers  were  shooting  down 
a  large  group  of  opposing  soldiers,  each  of 
whom  wore  a  huge  Star  of  David.  This  was 
the  'art  work"  of  children  In  a  school.  But 
their  education  was  not  confined  to  artistic 
representation.  We  also  saw  the  rifle  range 
on  which  girl  students  had  practised  for  the 
Invasion  of  Israel. 

Contrast  this  training  with  the  fact  that 
never  since  the  founding  of  Israel  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  have  Jews  been  taught  to 
hate  Arabs  or  to  covet  additional  territory. 
The  closest  Israel  Jews  come  to  Irredentlsm 
was  an  abiding  love  for  Jerusalem — a  love  en- 
shrined m  the  Psalms.  In  the  poems  and 
songs  of  ancient  and  modern  Israel,  and  now 
In  Israels  most  popular  song:  "Jerusalem  of 
gold  ...  let  me  be  the  harp  to  sound  your 
songs!" 

Compared  with  the  camps  In  the  Gaza 
strip,  the  West  Bank  refugee  centers  we  vis- 
ited were  as  day  to  night.  We  walked  infor- 
mally Into  a  camp  on  the  road  to  Nablus  and 
were  received  with  genuine  friendliness,  cu- 
riosity and  hopefulness.  These  were  people 
whose  poverty  was  apparent  and  among 
whom  the  ravages  of  disease  and  neglect 
touched  us  deeply:  a  child  with  a  suppurat- 
ing ear  infested  with  flies,  adults  whose  sight 
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had  been  Impaired  or  destroyed  by  trachoma, 
beggar  children  looking  for  coins  or  bread. 
These  are  human  needs  which  demand  at- 
tenUon— and  everything  we  were  told  by 
members  of  the  Israel  government  leads  us 
to    believe    this    attention    will    be    quickly 

Eiven. 

It  Is  a  task  which  demands  the  assistance 
of  all  men  of  good  will.  It  demands  resettle- 
ment as  well  as  rehabihtation:  economic  pro- 
grams as  well  as  medical  aid.  far  beyond  the 
minimal  and  grudging  sustenance  that  has 
been  given  during  the  last  nineteen  years. 
And  it  requires  some  form  of  international 
support  to  supplement  the  programs  that 
Israel  is  prepared  to  undertake.  We  left  the 
camps  with  the  strong  impression  that  the 
stagnation  of  19  years  has  been  ended;  that 
Israel  is  determined  to  deal  equit-ably — and 
effectively — with  people  who  have  been  used 
as  political  pawns  for  nearly  two  decades. 

"The  sword  comes  into  the  world."  says  the 
Talmud,  "when  justice  Is  delayed,  when  Jus- 
tice is  perverted  and  when  those  responsible 
tor  maintaining  Justice  make  wrong  deci- 
sions." Israeli  leaders  understand  how  deli- 
cately the  peace  of  the  world  langs  on  peace 
in  the  Middle  East:  they  recognize  that  this 
peace  will  not  be  sustained  by  injustice  to 
tlie  Arabs  now  living  under  the  Israel  flag. 
The  Israelis  ask  only  that  the  world  be  pa- 
tient. Egypt.  Jordan  and  Syria  sat  on  the 
problem  for  nearly  20  years  and  never  felt 
the  pressure  of  civilized  opinion  for  a  solu- 
tion: it  hardly  seems  fair  that  the  world 
should  expect  Israel  to  solve  the  problem 
overnight. 

The  cry  over  the  holy  places  has  the  same 
ring  of  insincerity.  No  one  complained  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades  that  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  In  Bethlehem  and  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (among  others i  were 
under  Moslem  control.  The  commercializa- 
tion and  filth  that  surrounded  many  of  these 
sites  sacred  to  Christians,  and  to  which  we 
were  eyewitnesses,  did  not  testify  to  a  sig- 
nificant measure  of  Jordanian  concern  for 
these  places. 

As  for  the  sanctity  of  Jewish  holy  sites, 
the  Jordanian  authorities  were  completely 
indifferent.  The  tomb  of  Rachel  was  allowed 
to  decline  Into  a  disgraceful  condition.  Jew- 
ish cemeteries  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  were 
desecrated:  the  very  tombstones  were  used  to 
build  Arab  militiiry  barracks.  In  tlie  Old  City 
of  Jerusalem  we  saw  pious  Jews  searching  In 
vain  for  the  locations  they  remembered  as 
the  burial  places  of  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents: we  saw  synagogues  that  had  been 
either  destroyed  or  used  for  secular  purposes. 
Against  the  Western  Wall — the  only  remain- 
der of  the  ancient  Temple  and  thus  the  place 
most  sacred  to  Jewish  memory — the  Arabs 
had  permitted  the  building  of  a  public 
lavatory. 

Yet  In  our  travels  throughout  Israel  and 
the  occupied  areas  we  saw  mosque  after 
mosque — even  where  there  had  been  bitter 
fighting — preserved  and  clean  and  obviously 
the  objects  of  public  protection.  The  de- 
mands of  equity  cannot  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded by  mankind. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  confident  of 
Americ.i's  friendship,  and  grateful  for  the 
support  they  have  received  in  the  UN  from 
our  government.  Yet  they  know — more  pro- 
foundly than  they  have  ever  known — that 
in  the  final  test  they  can  rely  only  on  them- 
selves and  on  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  the 
Jewish  people  They  are  certain,  they  tell 
you.  that  if  the  Arabs  had  done  what  they 
had  planned  to  do  and  had  knocked  out 
Israel's  air  force,  the  United  States  would 
have  done  something.  But  It  would  have  been 
too  late. 

They  have  little  doubt  what  their  fate 
would  have  been  had  the  Arab  states  been 
able  to  bomb  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  and  send 
their  columns  advancing  Into  Israel  territory. 
Friends  of  mine  told  me  that  their  women- 


folk were  preparing  to  take  poison  should  it 
become  necessary.  They  were,  literally,  ready 
to  die  to  the  last  man,  woman  and  child. 
It  Is  understandable  that  they  feel  an  equally 
profound  satisfaction  in  the  removal  of  the 
threat  by  the  seemingly  mlraculovis  effective- 
ness of  their  own  military  power.  And  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  now  Insist  that  the 
Arab  nations  deal  with  them  directly  at  the 
peace  table. 

"We  must  stand  where  we  are.  have  strong 
nerves  and  wait  for  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  Arabs  directly,"  we  were  told.  In 
this  they  recognize  the  great  problem  of 
Arab  shame  and  humilltatlon.  I  believe  there 
Is  greater  understanding  of  Arab  psychology 
In  Israel  than  any  place  else  in  the  non- 
Arab  world.  After  all,  almost  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  as  it  was  before  June  6 
is  composed  of  Jews  who  were  refugees  from 
Arab  countries.  Perhaps  this  oSers  hope  for 
the  future 

Meanwhile.  Israel  Is  prepared  to  restore  the 
dignity  of  those  Arabs  who  have  become 
their  wards.  Already  Arab  workers  In  the  Old 
City  are  being  Invited  to  become  members 
of  Histadrut,  Israel's  labor  union  movement, 
where  they  will  earn  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
with  their  Israeli  fellow  union-members. 
Already.  Israel  has  reconnected  water  pipes 
severed  by  the  Jordanians  so  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  for  ex- 
ample, can  enjoy  running  water  seven  days 
a  week:  before  the  fighting  In  June  there  was 
water  only  twice  a  week.  In  the  G.aza  strip, 
Israel  is  drawing  plans  to  build  up  the  fish- 
ing industry,  improve  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, provide  new  jobs  with  new  hght  in- 
dustry and  engage  In  a  dynamic  program  of 
rehabilitation. 

The  most  pointed  and  Intense  appeal  of 
Israelis  to  Western  Jews  Is  for  an  immediate 
and  substantial  Immigration  from  the  Amer- 
icas. This  sounds  like  the  old,  old  song,  but 
It  has  new  and  vigorous  tones.  Tlie  larger 
the  number  of  young,  educated  and  com- 
mitted Jews  Israel  receives  from  the  West, 
the  more  readily  Israel  can  absorb  as  full 
citizens  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arabs 
It  has  acquired  along  with  the  new  territory. 
"Give  us  250,000  to  500.000  young  Jews  from 
the  United  States  over  the  next  10  years," 
we  were  told,  "and  we  could  integrate  all 
the  Arabs  In  the  occupied  areas,  for  such  an 
aliyah  would  assure  the  Jewish  character  of 
our  country  and  preserve  a  Jewish  majority 
for  the  foreseeable  future  as  the  state's  ex- 
istence Is  made  secure." 

The  Israelis  and  we  agreed  above  all  that 
this  Is  a  time  In  which  Jewish  fraternity  and 
solidarity  are  more  necessary  than  ever.  If 
the  vaunted  Jewish  capacity  for  creativity 
and  Imagination  in  human  relationships 
really  exists,  this  is  when  It  must  be  called 
into  action.  The  situation  Is  not  frozen:  the 
main  actors  must  not  be  inflexible.  Plan  after 
plan,  bold  new  idea  after  bold  new  Idea  must 
be  put  forward,  until  the  Arabs  tire  of  saying 
"No"  and  the  world  unites  on  redeeming  the 
Middle  East  for  the  sake  of  the  redemption  of 
mankind. 


benefits  to  both  farm  and  nonfarm  peo- 
ple. And  an  indication  of  the  farmer  in- 
terest in  the  program  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  75.000  farmei-s  offered  about  6 
million  acres  of  their  land  to  the  pro- 
gram this  year.  Available  funds  per- 
mitted acceptance  of  only  2.012,556  acres 
from  30,810  farmers. 

Among  those  offering  land  to  the  pro- 
gram were  many  older  farmers  wishing 
to  retire,  others  growing  old  and  desir- 
ing to  reduce  their  farming  operations, 
and  still  others  with  new  interests,  wish- 
ing to  shift  from  farming  to  other  en- 
deavors. In  the  administration  of  the 
program,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  preference  to  these  groups,  making 
it  possible  for  some  to  retire  from  farm- 
ing and  remain  on  the  land,  and  for 
others  to  take  part-time  or  full-time  off- 
farm  jobs. 

These  new  opportunities  for  farm  peo- 
ple tiirough  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  point  up  the  important  social 
and  economic  implications  of  this  sig- 
nificant activity. 

But  not  only  are  farmers  benefited  by 
CAP,  city  people  as  well  share  in  the 
advantages  it  provides.  Of  the  2  million 
acres  accepted  into  the  program  this 
year,  about  a  fourth  are  open  to  public 
access,  bringing  the  total  acres  under 
CAP  now  open  to  the  public  to  984,000 
acres.  This  land  is  open  to  city  folks  free 
of  charge  for  hunting,  fishing,  trapping, 
and  hiking. 

The  basic  objective  of  CAP,  of  course, 
is  to  maintain  farm  income,  while  shift- 
ing land  out  of  crops  in  plentiful  supply 
and  into  such  conservation  uses  as  open 
space,  recreation,  beautification.  wildlife 
habitat,  and  abatement  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

However,  despite  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  of  this  program  to  both 
rural  and  urban  people,  In  the  face  of  a 
tight  budgetary  situation,  this  important 
activity  may  be  temporarily  suspended. 
But  as  soon  as  the  situation  eases,  this 
program  should  be  resumed  to  continue 
improving  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment while  maintaining  in  reserve  the 
productivity  capacity  for  meeting  addi- 
tional food  and  fiber  needs  at  home  and 
abroad  as  these  arise 


MAJOR  BENEFITS  OF  THE  CROP- 
LAND ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram established  under  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provides  many 


MASS  PRODUCTION  OF  TAX-DODG- 
ING FOUNDATIONS  TO  BE  INVES- 
TIGATED 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  P.^tmaw]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and   include   extraneous   matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foundations.  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  will  start  hearings  on  October 
30.  1967,  to  take  testimony  on  the  mass 
production  of  foundations,  an  activity 
that  could  conceivably  wreck  the 
Treasury. 

The  first  witnesses  will  be  trustees  and 
members  of  a  recently  discovered  orga- 
nization known  as  Americans  Building 
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Constitutionally— ABC— Barringtxjn,  111., 
which  allegedly  instructs  its  members  in 
how  to  avoid  taxes  by  establishing  their 
personal,  tax  exempt  foundations. 

Witnesses  from  Illinois  and  New  York 
will  be  heard  first,  but  before  we  are 
through,  we  may  have  to  hear  witnesses 
from  many  other  States.  We  are  not  sure 
how  widespread  these  operations  are 
now.  but  we  do  know  they  could  reach 
epidemic  proportions. 

Americans  Building  Constitutionally, 
for  example,  pitches  its  appeal  to  the 
upper-middle  income  group — doctors, 
lawyers,  and  other  professionals. 

Officials  of  this  outfit  are  quite  frank 
to  admit  they  are  attempting  to  mass- 
produce  the  tax-dodging  specialities  that 
were  once  associated  only  with  million- 
aires. It  looks  like  this  group  has  set  up 
a  mammoth  assembly  line  for  turning 
out  foundations. 

If  ABC  continues  to  operate,  and.  if 
its  success  is  what  I  think  it  could  be. 
other  groups  will  undoubtedly  go  into  the 
same  business.  Tax-exempt  foundations 
will  be  as  commonplace  in  this  country 
as  bath-tub  distilleries  were  during  the 
prohibition  era. 

This  could  be  the  beginning  of  com- 
plete chaos  for  the  Nation's  tax  struc- 
ture. 

ABC's  tuition  for  instruction  in  tax- 
avoiding  techniques  comes  high,  possibly 
as  high  as  $14,000  for  tutoring  in  the 
mechanics  of  how  to  set  up  a  founda- 
tion. 

If  ABC's  claim  of  800  members  is  cor- 
rect, then  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
organization  had  gross  receipts  of  at  least 
$3  million  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $8  mil- 
lion in  the  past  year,  its  first  year  of 
operation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  will  be  one  of  our 
most  important  studies  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  because  it  gets  right  into  the 
possibility  of  massive  and  popular  tax- 
dodging.  When  millionaires  set  up  tax- 
dodging  foundations,  that  is  bad  enough, 
but  when  foundations  become  as  common 
as  the  m  -"el  T  once  was,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment's income  faces  a  real  and  grave 
peril. 

America's  political  dream  used  to  be  a 
chicken  in  every  pot  and  a  car  in  every 
garage.  If  we  ever  reach  the  point  where 
there  Is  a  tax-exempt  foimdation  in  every 
home  and  assets,  such  as  a  home  and  a 
car.  are  transferred  to  that  foundation— 
that  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  nightmare 
for  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
and  their  tax  collectors. 

I  must  admit  that  the  logic  of  the  ABC 
system  is  difficult  to  dispute.  The  pro- 
moters of  ABC  take  the  position  that  the 
benefits  of  tax-dodging — via  the  founda- 
tion gimmick — should  not  accrue  solely 
to  the  Rockefellers,  the  Fords,  the  Mel- 
Ions,  the  Carnegies.  and  other  million- 
aires. They  believe  that,  even  though 
that  activity  has  its  inception  in  the 
salons  of  financial  buccaneers,  the  ordi- 
•lary  business  and  professional  man 
::iould  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing 
n  a  smaller  scale. 

It  is  an  argument  that  is  hard  to 
-.nswer.  If  the  rich  can  minimize  their 
taxes  with  the  foundation  gimmick, 
everyone  else  should  have  the  same  priv- 
ilege.  Obviously,  there  must  be  a  re- 


form   of    the    tax-dodging    foundation 
device  from  top  to  bottom. 

For  5  years,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foundations  has  been  compiling  data  on 
foundation  activities.  The  subcommittee 
was  the  first  to  uncover  the  use  of  pri- 
vate, tax-exempt  foundations  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  sub- 
committee's investigations  have  also 
uncovered  the  widespread  use  of  self- 
dealing  foundations,  whereby  highly 
profitable  businesses  are  operating  under 
the  guise  of  charity.  Seven  of  the  600 
foundations  under  study  have  been  as- 
sessed about  S28  million  in  taxes  by  the 
Treasury.  In  all.  the  subcommittee  has 
issued  five  studies  totaling  more  than 
2,500  pages. 

We  have  focused  attention,  not  only 
on  the  abuse  of  tax  laws  by  individual 
foundations  but  also  on  the  lax  attitude 
of  the  Treasury,  whose  officials  have 
testified  at  previous  subcommittee  hear- 
ings that  they  have  no  idea  how  many 
foundations  there  are  in  the  country. 
Treasury  ofBcials  have  also  admitted  that 
they  audit  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
foundations  each  year. 

We  shall  also  take  testimony  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
and  Sheldon  S.  Cohen.  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  the  up- 
coming hearings.  After  repeated  goad- 
ings  from  our  subcommittee,  in  February 
1965  the  Treasury  finally  proposed  some 
foundation  reforms  to  the  tax-writing 
committees.  But.  even  though  those 
watered-down  reforms  represent  only  a 
minimum  effort  to  curb  abuses  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  the  Department  has 
not  pushed  for  action  on  them.  Indeed, 
over  2I2  years  have  elapsed,  and  no  legis- 
lation, in  support  of  those  proposals,  has 
as  yet  been  submitted  by  the  Treasury. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  The 
Treasury  must  bear  full  responsibility 
for  the  proliferation  of  foundations  and 
their  use  as  a  vehicle  for  abuse  of  public 
trust  and  tax  evasion.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  no  more  knowledge  today  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  world  of  foundations  than 
it  had  at  the  time  of  our  hearings  in 
1964. 

This  continued  erosion  of  our  tax  ba.se 
has.  of  course,  far-reaching  effects  on 
millions  of  taxpaying  small  businessmen 
who  are  forced  to  carry  a  still  heavier 
tax  burden  while  other  Americans  enjoy 
opportunities  to  reduce  taxes.  If  the 
Treasury  continues  to  Ignore  meaning- 
ful reforms,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  re- 
volt among  those  millions  of  taxpayers 
who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
such  contrivances. 

Perhaps  this  investigation  will  propel 
the  Treasury  into  action— for.  they  may 
now  see  the  light.  They  may  now  see  that 
the  tax  gimmicks  available  to  the  rich 
can  soak  down  to  the  grassroots  of  the 
Nation  and  completely  erode  our  tax 
base.  For  years,  we  hav3  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  Treasuiy  that  the  corrup- 
tive influences  of  the  multimillion-dol- 
lar, tax-exempt  foundations  would  even- 
tually destroy  the  entire  tax  system.  This 
present  situation  shows  that  our  warn- 
ing was  no  exaggeration. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  upcoming  hear- 
ings will  prompt  Congress  to  take  swift 
and  effective  reform  action.  For,  unless 
the  Congress  moves  in  that  direction, 


the  spread  of  foundations  and  their  in- 
herent accommodation  to  planned  de- 
ception will  create  undreamed-of  prob- 
lems that  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  will  find  impossible  to  cope 
with. 

The  following  are  among  the  witnesses 
who  have,  thus  far.  been  asked  to  testify: 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Hayes,  trustee.  Ameri- 
cans Building  Constitutionally.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  575.  Barrington,  111. 

Mr.  James  R.  Walsh,  member.  Ameri- 
cans Building  Constitutionally.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  575.  Barrington.  111. 

Dr.  Michael  R.  Saxon,  medical  direc- 
tor, the  Saxon  Foundation.  143  South 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Aurora.  HI. 

Mr.  George  Schuyler,  president,  Phi- 
lippa  Schuyler  Memorial  Foimdation,  11 
West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reader's  Digest  has  published  in  its  Oc- 
tober issue  an  article  by  Charles  Steven- 
son which  makes  an  unfair,  unsound,  and 
vicious  attack  on  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

I  join  with  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  in 
saying  that  the  half  truths  and  misrep- 
resentations in  the  article  are  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  millions  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries who  depend  upon  the  social 
security  program. 

I  urge  that  every  Member  read  Chair- 
man Mill's  splendid  statement  and  the 
forceful  point-by-point  rebuttal  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  distorted  presentation  by  the 
able  Undersecretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen 
Under  Secretary  Cohen  has  answered  Mr. 
Stevenson's  false  charges. 

Tho.se  who  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits and  those  who  pay  social  security 
taxes  should  not  fear  for  the  soundness 
or  integrity  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. The  benefits  accruing  to  benefi- 
ciaries are  secure  and  will  continue  to  be 
so. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues 
and  those  who  read  this  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  Under  Secretary  Cohen's 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Sec- 

RET.^RY  OF  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Charles  Stevenson's  article  on  "How 
Seciire  is  Your  Social  Security?"  In  the  Oc- 
tober Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  Is  mislead- 
ing, and.  in  my  opinion,  creates  anxlevy  and 
fear  about  the  financing  of  our  social  security 
system  that  are  groundless. 

I  state  categorically  that: 

The  social  security  system  is  soundly 
financed. 

Present  and  potential  future  beneficiaries 
of  social  security  will  get  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  social  security  law. 
I 

Mr.  Stevenson  begins  his  article  by  saying 
our  "social  security  insurance  is  in  trouble. " 
This  is  not  so. 

The    subtitle    of    Mr.    Stevenson's    article 
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V!   that    "Recent    disclosures    are    raising 
„ave  doubts  as  to  how  much-U  anything— 
Sdavs  taxpayer  wlU  get  back  when  his  time 
or   retirement    comes."    Use    of    the    words 
"disclosures,"   "grave   doubts"    and   "il   '^nS"- 
th  ns"  can  only  result  In  worry  to  millions 
^  neople  who  are  now  drawing  social  security 
benefits  or  expect  to  draw  them  in  the  future. 
This  worry  is  whoUv  without  factual  basis. 
The  iirticle  seeks  to  depict  Chairman  Wil- 
h„r  D  Mills  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
hPr   Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  the 
House  Committee   on   Ways  and  Means   as 
profoundly  alarmed   about  the  basic  design 
and   fiscal    integrity    of    the    social    security 
nroeram  and  about  the  course  that  the  pro- 
eraii  is  taking.  The  facts,  however,  are  that 
L  recently  as  5  weeks  ago  these  men  Jointly 
suDDorted"  legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  (H.R.  12080),  which  builds  upon  the 
nresent   social    security    program    and,    with 
careful    attention    to    actuarial    soundness. 
makes  needed  improvements  in  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

The  implication  that  Representative 
Bvrnes  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  agrees  with 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  a 
co.>=ponsor  of  the  social  security  bill  now 
before  Congress  and  is  contradicted  by  his 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
At  that   time   he   stated: 

"I  personally  do  not  feel  that  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  bill  are  greater  than  the 
taxpayers  will  be  willing  to  pay.  After  all, 
todays  taxpayer  is  tomorrows  beneficiary. 
I  was  very  glad  to  join  the  chairman  of  otir 
committee  in  sponsoring  the  social  security 
bUl— a  bill  which  gives  due  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens  as  well  as 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes." 
Representative  Byrnes  went  on  to  say  that: 
•■Everyone  paying  taxes  today  can  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  Is  participating  in  a 
sound  program  of  social  Insurance  which 
will  provide  commensurate  benefits  In  the 
event  of  his  death  or  disability." 

The  House  Committee  report  on  H.R. 
12080,  which  was  signed  by  24  out  of  25  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  bears  ample  witness  to  the  care  and 
thoroughness  which  the  Committee  has  de- 
voted to  assuring  the  continued  soundness 
of  the  social  security  program. 

The  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  12080 
were  considered  during  18  days  of  public 
hearings  over  a  period  of  6  weeks,  and  dur- 
ing 64  executive  sessions  over  a  period  of  16 
weeks.  Following  debate,  the  House  approved 
the  bill  by  the  overwhelming  non-partisan 
vote  of  415  to  3.  The  bill  reaflarms  the  sound- 
ness of  the  contributory,  wage-related  social 
security  program. 

The  soundness  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  been  examined  a  number  of  times 
by  groups  of  independent,  nongovernmental 
representatives  of  business.  Insurance,  labor, 
and  the  public. 

In  1957.  under  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration, an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity Financing  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Plemming.  It  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Council  finds  that  the  present 
method  of  financing  the  old-age,  stirvivors. 
and  disability  Insurance  program  is  sound, 
practical,  and  appropriate  for  this  program. 
It  is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able cost  estimate,  that  the  contribution 
schedule  enacted  Into  law  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  makes  adequate  provision 
for  financing  the  program  on  a  sound  ac- 
tuarial basis." 

Among  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
made  this  statement  were  the  President  of 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  two  actuaries — one 
from  a  private  Insurance  company  and  one 
from  a  university — and  representatives  of 
business,  labor  and  professional  groups. 


The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  again  made  up  of  outstanding 
experts  in  the  field,  examined  thoroughly  all 
of  the  issues  connected  with  the  "security  ' 
of  social  security.  Uke  the  preceding  council 
they  concluded,  in  their  report  of  January 
1965,  that  the  social  security  program  is 
soundly  financed  and  that  its  income— out 
into  the  long  range  future— will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  its  obligations. 

Both  Advisory  Councils  took  note  of  such 
charges  as  those  made  in  the  article  to  the 
effect  that  social  security  t.axes  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  social  security,  that  the 
trust  funds  contain  only  lOU's.  and  that  the 
system  is  "in  the  red"  by  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars.  Both  Councils  found  these 
charges  to  be  without  foundation. 


n 


The  article  says  that  the  social  security 
program  puts  a  "squeeze  on  the  yoiing. 
^li  Is  not  so.  The  fact  is  that  even  without 
taking  into  account  that  social  security 
benefits  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  changes  oc- 
cur in  wage  levels  and  cost  of  living,  youiig 
workers  as  a  group  will  get  social  security 
protection  worth  20  to  25  percent  more  than 
thev  will  pay  in  social  security  contributions. 
This  is  the  case  under  present  law  and 
would  be  the  case  under  the  House-passed 
bill    and    under   the   Administration's   pro- 

^°young  workers  could  not  buy  com- 
parable insurance  protection  from  private 
insurance  companies  at  anywhere  near  the 
amount  they  pay  for  their  social  security 
protection. 

The  article  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  benefits   provided  by  the  Present 
social  security  law  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  benefits  that  will  actually  be  paid  when 
today  s  young  workers  reach  retirement  age. 
As  wag^  rise- as  they  have  throughout  the 
history  of  the  country— benefits  can  be  In- 
creased without  increasing  the  contnbuttm 
rates    This  is  because  the  contributions  are 
a  percentage  of  covered  payroll  and  because, 
as  wages  go  up.  Income  to  "^e  system  in- 
creases more  than  the  corresponding  liabili- 
ties. . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  benefits  were  not 
Increased  as  wage  levels  rise  over  the  years 
the  contribuUon  rates  scheduled  in  present 
law  would  be  too  high,  and  they  could  be 
reduced.  Whether   benefits   are  increased  or 
contribution    rates    are    reduced    the    result 
would  be  the  same,  namely,  more  protection 
m  relation  to  contributions  than  is  shown 
by  analyses  that  assume  no  change  in  wage 
levels  and  In  benefits. 

The  calculations  referred  to  in  the  article 
assume   that    the   covered   employee   would 
have  within  his  control  an  amount  of  con- 
trlbutioiis   paid   by   his   employers   equal    to 
the  amotint  of  his  own  social  security  con- 
tribution. This  assumption  rests  on  a  nUs- 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  social  insur- 
ance program  and  indeed  the  nature  of  pri- 
vate group  insurance.  If  such  an  assumption 
were  used,  the  whole  fabric  of  private  group 
life  insurance,  annuity  insurance,  and  other 
forms   of    group    insurance   in   this   country 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  inequitable. 
As  a  general  rule,  under  private  group  in- 
suranct  plans  the  employer  contribution  is 
not  allocated  to  each  employee  in  an  amount 
related  to  the  employee's  own  contribution. 
On  the  contrarv  the  employer  contribution, 
as  in  the  case  of  social  security,  is  what  makes 
it  possible  to  pay  larger  benefits  to  workers 
and  their  survivors  who  are  in  the  upper  age 
brackets  when  the  group  Insurance  plan  goes 
Into  effect  than  could  be  paid  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  worker's  own  contributions. 

I  believe  it  bears  repeating  that  even  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  fact  that  bene- 
fits will  be  increased  in  future  years,  even 
young  workers  covered  under  social  security 
will  get  Insurance  protection  worth  20  to  25 


percent  more  than  the  value  of  their  con- 
tributions, and  moreover,  they  will  actually 
do  much  better  than  that  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  social  security  bene- 
fits can  and  will  be  increased  as  wage  levels 
go  up  without  any  need  to  increase  the  con- 
tribution rate. 

In   deciding   whether   younger    people    get 
their  money's  worth  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  social  "security  provides  not  only  retire- 
ment protecUon  but  also  survivors  and  dis- 
ability    insurance     protection.     While     Mr. 
Stevenson's  figures  do  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  social  security  provides  protec- 
tion against  loss  of  income  due  to  death  and 
disability  and  also  provides  hospital  insur- 
ance protecUon  at  age  65,  most  of  his  discus- 
sion Ignores  the  importance   of   these  parts 
of  the  program.  Tliat  importance  may  be  11- 
Uistrated  by  an  example:  The  value  of  the 
social   security   survivors    Insurance   protec- 
tion provided  under  the  House-passed  bUl  in 
the  case  of  the  worker  whose  earnings  are 
about  the  median  earnings  of  regularly  em- 
ployed men   ($550  per  month)    who  dies  at 
age  35  leaving  a  wife  aged  32  and  two  small 
children  is  about  $56,000.  Were  this  worker 
to  become  disabled  at  age  35,  the  value  of 
the  disability   Insurance   protection   to   him 
and  his  family  would  be  about  $59,000. 

Social   security  Is   a  sound   and   equitable 
program  for  the  young  and  the  old. 


in 

Mr  Stevenson's  article  contains  nearly  two 
columns  on  the  so-called  Nestor  case,  decided 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1960  (pp.  76- 
77)  Mr.  Stevenson  distorts  the  legal  Issues. 
He  has  several  quotes  which  to  a  lawyer  and 
a  general  reader  would  appear  to  be  from  the 
Court's  decision.  But  they  are  riot.  He  not 
only  does  not  quote  from  the  Court  decision 
but  fails  to  mention  that  the  Court  decision 
reversed  the  contention  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment brief  (prepared  in  the  Eisenhower 
Administration)  that  the  program  is  not  an 
insurance  program.  What  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  actually  said  was; 

•■The  Social  Security  system  may  be  accu- 
rately described  as  a  form  of  social  insurance, 
enacted  piu-suant  to  Congress'  power  to 
■spend  money  in  aid  of  the  general  welfare, 
whereby  persons  gainfully  employed,  and 
those  who  emplov  them,  are  taxed  to  permit 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  retired  and 
disabled,  and  their  dependents." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion rejected  many  of  the  contentions  made 
In  Uie  brief  and  stated  that:  "The  Interest  of 
a  covered  employee  under  the  (Social  Secu- 
rityl  Act  is  of  sufficient  substance  to  laii 
within  the  protection  from  arbitrary  govern- 
mental action  feorded  by  the  due  process 
clause." 

Thus,  as  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  al- 
though' the  Congress  can  modify  rights 
trranted  under  the  statute,  it  cannot  do  so 
in  an  arbitrary  way.  The  right  to  benefits 
under  social  security,  as  the  Court  has  said, 
is  protected  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  against  denial 
or  diminution  by  arbitrary  Government  ac- 
tion. 

IT 

The  article  attempts  to  show  that  social 
security  is  unsound  by  referring  to  "unfund- 
ed outstanding  obligations"  of  $350  billion 
and  stating  that  under  the  Administration 
bill  this  amount  will  rise  to  $417  billion  (pp. 
79-80)  The  $350  billion  referred  to  is  the 
amount  that  would  be  needed— if  social  secu- 
rity were  a  private,  voluntary  Instirance  pro- 
gram—to pay  off  all  obligations  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  would  be  no  new  en- 
trant.s  into  the  system.  The  idea  of  there 
being  a  huge  unfunded  liability  in  the  social 
security  system  is  wholly  meaningless  and 
irrelevant  for  any  practical  purposes.  There 
Is  no  need  in  a  Government  program  such  as 
social  security  for  funding  on  the  basis  re- 
ferred to  In  the  article.  It  would  not  only  be 
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unnecessary  but  also  xinwlse  to  build  up  such 
a  huge  accumulation  of  social  security  funds. 
No  life  insurance  expert  nor  social  security 
expert,  nor  business  nor  labor  organization. 
and  no  Advisory  Council  or  Committee  of  the 
Congress  has  ever  recommended  such  fund- 
ing. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security— an  Independent  group  of  experts 
In  the  field  which  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the 
social  security  program  over  a  period  of  18 
months— stated  in  its   1965   report: 

■'The  Council  is  in  agreement  with  the 
previous  groups  that  have  studied  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  would  be  unwise  to  keep  on  hand  a 
huge  accumulation  of  funds  sufficient,  with- 
out regard  to  income  from  new  entrants.  t« 
pay  all  future  benefits  to  past  and  present 
contributors.  A  compulsory  social  Insurance 
program  is  correctly  considered  soundly  fi- 
nanced if.  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  estimates. 
current  assets  plus  future  income  are  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  obli- 
gations of  the  program;  the  present  system 
meets  this  test.  The  claim  sometimes  made 
that  the  svstem  is  financially  unsound,  with 
an  unfunded  liability  of  some  $300  billion, 
grows  out  of  a  false  analogy  with  private 
Insurance,  which  because  of  its  voluntary 
character  cannot  count  on  Income  from  new- 
entrants  to  meet  a  part  of  future  obligations 
lor  the  present  covered  group." 

V 

The  article  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the 
Boclal  security  changes  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  would  uike  persons  out 
of  poverty  'partly  by  raising  the  Federal  in- 
come taxes"  of  other  people  over  65.  (p.  79). 
TJnder  the  President's  propo6;il.  over  2  mil- 
lion persons  would  be  removed  from  poverty 
(1.6  million  aged  65  and  over  and  0.5  million 
under  age  65 »  by  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  social  security  benefits- especially  the 
Increase  in  the  minimum  benefit  from  the 
present  $44  a  month  to  STO.  There  is  no  truth 
In  the  statement  In  the  article  that  the 
method  of  removing  these  people  from  pov- 
erty would  be  through  raising  income  taxes. 

The  article  speaks  disparagingly  of  the 
Improvement  of  social  security  benefits  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  assistance  or  relief.  But  this  has  been 
the  objective  of  the  social  security  program 
since  it  was  enacted  in  1935!  This  was  the 
original  congressional  Intent.  In  fact,  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Intent  has  been  one  of 
social  security's  great  achievements.  The 
proportion  of  the  aged  on  welfare  has  de- 
creased from  about  22  percent  in  1950  to 
about  10  percent  today.  We  hope  to  decrease 
the  proportion  to  5  percent.  Increasing  the 
level  of  social  security  benefits  will  aid  in 
this  objective. 

VI 

One  more  of  the  many  inaccuracies  con- 
'tained  In  the  article  is  the  allegation  in  the 
article  that  social  security  contributions  are 
put  Into  the  "Treasury's  general  fund."  (p. 
76).  The  fact  Is  that  the  contributions  are 
automatically  appropriated  by  law  to  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds,  which  are  kept 
separate  from  one  another  and  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury  and  can  be  used 
only  for  the  payment  of  the  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  the  social  secur- 
ity program. 

vn 

Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  the  Grovernment  Is 
discouraging  beneficiaries  from  augmenting 
their  incomes  by  collecting  social  security 
contributions  with  no  comparable  increase  in 
benefits  and  by  withholding  benefits  from 
those  beneficiaries  who  earn  over  $1500  a  year, 
(p.  79) 

The  ptu-pose  of  the  social  security  program 
as  determined  by  the  Congress  Is  to  pay  bene- 
fits when  there  Is  a  loss  of  earnings  because 
of  death,  disability,  or  reUrement.  The  law 
prescribes  a  test — generally  referred  to  as  the 


retirement  test — for  determining  whether 
such  loss  of  earnings  has  occurred.  The 
amount  of  the  retirement  test  and  whether 
there  should  be  any  retirement  test  Is  cer- 
tainly a  question  which  warrants  discussion. 
What  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  say  In  his  arti- 
cle Is  that  eliminating  the  retirement  test 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  program  by  $2 
billion  a  year.  The  additional  cosi;  would  be 
Incurred  to  pay  benefits  to  about  2  million 
people,  many  of  whom  are  fully  employed  and 
earning  as  much  as  they  ever  did.  The  vast 
majority  of  social  security  beneficiaries — 
some  20  million  other  persons — either  are  un- 
able to  work  or  cannot  find  a  Job  and  there- 
fore would  not  be  helped  one  lota  by  the 
elimination  of  the  retirement  test.  Would 
this  be  an  intelligent  and  equitable  way  to 
spend  $2  bUIlon  a  year  additional? 

The  author's  statement  that  beneficiaries 
who  work  and  pay  social  security  contribu- 
tions get  "no  comparable  increase"  In  bene- 
fits may  give  the  impression  that  this  work 
cannot  Increase  their  benefits  or  that,  if  it 
can,  the  benefit  Increases  are  insignificant. 
The  fact  is  that  the  beneficiary  who  works 
can  get  a  benefit  increase  If  he  has  even  Just 
a  single  year  in  which  his  earnings  are  more 
than  his  earnings  In  any  one  of  the  past 
years  that  were  used  In  computing  his  bene- 
fits. 

In  short,  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  tell  a  fiill  or 
fair  story  on  the  retirement  test, 
vin 
The  article  concludes  that  further  study 
of  and  basic  changes  In  social  security  are 
called  for.  Some  of  the  concluding  remarks 
are  repetitions  of  misleading  assertions  made 
earlier  and  some  go  further. 

The  article  raises  a  number  of  questions 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  social  security 
program  In  the  future  after  whatever  "tem- 
porary tinkering  the  House  and  Senate  may 
do  regarding  the  President's  program  "—as 
If  the  House  and  Senate  are  not  comprised 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  as  If  the  President  Is  not 
responsible  to  the  American  people.  It  Is 
through  such  processes  as  the  article  calls 
"tinkering" — studied  proposals  such  as  those 
made  by  the  President,  and  congressional 
deliberation  and  debates — that  this  Nation 
builds  Its  public  programs,  orders  its  econ- 
omy and  carries  on  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, and  this  wUl  doubtless  be  true  In  the 
future. 

The  article  goes  on  to  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Increases  In  social  security  contribu- 
tion rates  that  have  been  enacted  over  the 
years,  that  private  pensions  may  not  be  able 
to  remain  "afloat."  Such  scaremongerlng 
Ignores  the  fact  that  social  security  has  not 
prevented  the  rapid  growth  of  private  pen- 
sions. Private  pensions  have  made  tremen- 
dous strides  since  the  1930"s,  when  social  se- 
curity began.  There  were  only  about  400  pri- 
vate pension  plans  In  1935  when  social  se- 
curity was  enacted.  Today  there  are  over 
60,000! 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Stevenson"s  proposal  to 
establish  a  ""blue  ribbon  commission,"'  over 
the  years  since  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Seciu-lty  submitted  Its  report  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
was  enacted  in  1935,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous independent  studies  of  social  security  by 
advisory  councils  composed  of  highly  re- 
spected and  knowledgeable  citizens.  For  In- 
stance there  was  an  Advisory  Council  Report 
In  1939,  1948,  1959,  and  1966.  Since  1956. 
studies  by  advisory  councils  have  been  pro- 
vided for  In  the  social  security  law  Itself,  and 
there  have  been  periodic  studies  by  these 
councils.  Through  the  councils,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  employees,  employers,  the 
self-employed,  and  the  general  public,  the 
social  security  program  has  had  the  benefit 
of  a  great  deal  of  Intelligent  and  thoughtful 
examination.  Under  the  law,  the  next  ad- 
visory council,  scheduled  to  be  appointed  in 


1968  (under  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House,  It  would  be  appointed  in  1969),  will 
review  all  aspects  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, including  the  status  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  In  relation  to  the  long- 
range  commitments  of  the  program  and  will 
make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  and  to  the 
Congress. 

IX 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  clarified  any  funda- 
mental Issues.  He  has  not  pointed  out  the 
great  unmet  social  needs.  What  he  has  done 
has  been  a  great  disservice  to  the  millions  ol 
social  security  beneficiaries  and  the  millions 
who  are  counting  on  social  security  benefits 
In  the  future.  He  has  obfuscated  and  con- 
fused the  major  policy  Issues  In  social  se- 
curity. A  critical  and  constructive  review  of 
social  security  would  be  welcome.  A  glib  and 
superficial  attack  on  a  program  so  impor- 
tant to  millions  of  Americans  is  not  a  con- 
tribution to  the  American  people. 


IS  THERE  A  BRAIN  DRAIN? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohel.^nI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  t!ie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  heard  considerable  discussion  of 
the  scientific  "brain  drain."  or,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  the 
"brain  gain."  This  is  the  phenomenon 
which  attracts  to  our  country  persons 
with  highly  developed  skills  and  training 
who  add  considerably  to  our  wealth  of 
human  resources. 

Our  vei-y  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Henry  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin, 
long  has  been  interested  in  this  phenom- 
enon and  as  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  Subcom- 
mittee, has  initiated  an  analysis  of  both 
the  obvious  benefits  and  the  potential 
handicaps  of  the  practice. 

That  these  gifted  scientists,  engineers, 
physicians,  and  other  professional  work- 
ers" greatly  enrich  our  lives,  is  undisputed. 
They  also  add  significantly  to  the  quality 
and\oliune  of  our  national  product,  and 
it  is  a  great  tribute  to  our  Nation  that  so 
many  talented  persons  are  drawn  to  the 
United  States  in  pursuit  of  their  careers 
But  the  report  of  Mr.  Reuss'  subcommit- 
tee also  points  out  that  in  our  effort  to 
help  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
"brain  drain"  may  be  at  odds  with  our 
stated  foreign  policy  goals  and  may  re- 
quire modification  of  our  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

The  results  of  this  report  have  at-- 
tracted  considerable  comment,  and  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing press  notice  from  the  October  - 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
The  Outlook:  Appraisal  of  Cukrent  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 
While  the  United  States  has  been  losing  its 
dollars  and  gold  to  foreigners  at  a  fast  cUp 
during  most  of  the  postwar  period,  our  nation 
has  been  attracting  a  significant  share  of  the 
world's  skilled  human  capital.  Partly  because 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  lends  iteeli 
to  more  precise  documentation,  the  outflow 
of  such  measureable  wealth  has  recelvea 
much  publicity.  In  the  somewhat  IntangiDie 
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area  of  human  resources,  less  has  been  said 
about  the  U.S.  being  the  major  gainer  in  the 
clobal  movement  of  scientists,  engineers,  doc- 
tor-; teachers  and  other  such  skilled  people. 
The  "brain  drain"— the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe this  movement  of  top-level  manpower 
from  Western  Europe  and  developing  coun- 
tries to  the  U.S.— is  not  a  new  phenomenon, 
of  course.  To  take  only  the  nuclear  and  space 
fields  Americans  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
heavy  contributions  of  such  skilled  emigres 
as  Einstein.  Fermi  and  von  Braun.  But  only 
recently  has  there  been  much  study  devoted 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  migration  of 
talented  manpower  and  to  the  ramifications 
for  the  U.S.  and  other  economies. 

In  the  Government"s  breakdown  of  immi- 
gration figures,  "professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers"  are  separated  In  one  cate- 
gory Using  this  as  a  measurement  of  the 
"brain  drain,"  one  finds  that,  in  fiscal  1966, 
30  039  such  people,  or  9-3'^;  of  the  total  of 
323  040  U.S.  Immigrants  that  year,  took  up 
residence  in  this  country.  The  30,000  repre- 
sented a  58:;.  increase  over  the  Influx  a  dec- 
ade earlier.  ^  r,  a 
The  growing  magnetism  the  affluent  U.s>. 
has  for  the  highly  skilled  is  even  more  ap- 
parent when,  among  the  professions,  one 
isolates  figures  for  the  immigration  of  just 
scientists,  engineers  and  physicians.  A  recent 
report  by  the  House  Research  and  Technical 
Programs  subcommittee  showed  this  so- 
called  scientific  immigration  in  fiscal  1966 
was  a  whopping  77'  higher  than  In  1956. 
The  1966  gain  over  1965  was  32<r'o  alone. 

The  "brain  drain" — or,  from  the  U.S.  view- 
point, the  "brain  gain"— is  a  sore  subject  to 
many  foreign  governments,  economists  and 
businessmen.  Thev  show  liitle  inclination  to 
accept  the  U.S.  Administration's  view  that 
the  problem  has  been  exaggerated.  Instead, 
the  foreigners,  with  support  from  many 
American  analysts,  believe  the  U.S.  is  bene- 
fiting hugely  at  their  expense  In  the  area  of 
human  resources. 

In  a  recent  London  speech,  Prof.  Richard 
M  Tltmuss  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics said:  "Since  1949  the  U.S.  has  ab- 
sorbed—and to  some  extent  deliberately  re- 
cruited—100.000  doctors,  scientists  and  en- 
gineers from  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries In  about  18  years  the  U.S.  will  have 
saved  some  S4  billion  by  not  having  to  edu- 
cate and  train,  or  train  fully,  this  vast  quan- 
tity of  human  capital."  In  such  "borrowing" 
of 'skilled  talent,  he  added,  "no  payment  is 
made  to  the  lending  country,  there  are  no 
Interest  charges  and  there  Is  no  intention  of 
repaying  the  loan." 

AiTiericas  seeming  boon  goes  far  beyond 
escaping  the  cost  of  training  the  talented 
immigrants.  The  new  arrivals  almost  always 
are  instant  producers-consumers,  adding  to 
our  GNP  by  their  production  of  goods  and 
ser\'lces  and  bv  their  outlays  for  housing, 
cars,  food  and  so  on.  And  the  influx  of  this 
talent  has  helped  ease  the  critical  shortage 
of  technical  skills  th!Srt  has  marked  much 
of  this  country's  current  economic  expan- 
sion, which  this  month  will  equal  the  record 
80-month  expansion  that  spanned  World  War 
II. 

Though  the  actual  numbers  may  seem 
small,  the  impact  of  the  "brain  drain"  Is  se- 
verest on  developing  countries.  As  the  House 
report  notes,  some  advanced  countries  have 
large  reserves  ol  professionals;  and  some, 
such  as  Britain  and  Canada,  benefit  from  an 
Inflow  of  talent  from  other  lauds.  But  the  loss 
of  even  a  few  highly  skilled  persons  can  be  a 
serious  blow  to  countries  struggling  to  climb 
the  development  ladder  and  achieve  higher 
living  standards, 

A  UNESCO  report  shows  that  In  1962  the  18 
Chilean  engineers  who  came  to  the  U.S.  were 
a  fifth  of  Chile's  new  engineering  graduates 
that  year.  The  Dominican  Republic  in  1962 
supplied  72  physicians  and  44  engineers  to 
the  U.S.— more  than  a  third  of  that  nation's 


new  doctors  and  two-thirds  of  ius  new  engi- 
neers. The  30  Israeli  physicians  who  came 
here  that  year  were  an  astonishing  41.7%  of 
its  new  doctors. 

Helping  spur  the  Influx  Is  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  US.  immigration  policy:  recent  acts, 
among  other  things,  give  preference  to  aliens 
who  have  skills  that  are  In  short  supply  In 
this  country.  Further  steps  this  year  and  in 
1968  In  the  abandonment  of  national  origin 
quotas  for  Immigrants  are  expected  to  In- 
crease greatly  the  Inflow  of  scientific  t-ilent, 
especially  from  Asia. 

Opinions  about  the  "brain  drain"  vary 
widely.  Some  people,  the  House  report  notes, 
say  the  whole  subject  Is  just  so  much  "hull- 
abaloo" and  that  the  U.S.  should  not  be 
misled  into  treating  scholarly  migration  as 
a  problem.  Others  believe  the  migration  is 
reallv  a  boon  for  all  parties:  they  argue  that, 
as  with  International  trade,  movement*  of 
"human  capital"  eventually  maximize  bene- 
fits for  all  participants;  thus  a  Dominican 
engineer  in  the  U.S.  may  make  an  advance 
that  In  the  long  run  will  benefit  his  home- 
land. 

But  there  appears  to  be  growing  opinion 
that  the  drain  is  a  serious  problem — and  not 
Just  for  the  lands  losing  their  skilled.  For  the 
'U.S.  there  Is  this  vexing  question:  Are  we 
spending  billions  to  aid  struggling  countries 
while  at  the  same  time  siphoning  off  those, 
specialists  needed  to  make  the  aid  effective? 
Evidence  In  the  House  report  indicates  the 
U.S.  indeed  may  be  undermining  a  major  for- 
eign policy  objective.  Tlie  main  targets  of  our 
aid  program  have  been  13  developing  nations 
These  lands  supplied  the  U.S.  with  2.563 
scientific  professionals  in  fiscal  1966.  In  terms 
of  training  costs,  this  amounts  to  an  invol- 
untary g  ft  to  the  U.S.  of  more  than  $50 
million.  Ihls  "reverse  foreign  aid"  more  than 
offset  the  $40  million  the  U.S.  spent  tliat 
year  to  give  technical  training  to  persons  in 
the  same  countries. 

— Sterling  E.  Soderlind. 


most  appealing,  indeed.  It  will  mean  that 
private  ent-erprise  will  be  encouraged 
either  to  set  up  new  operations  or  to  ex- 
pand its  old  operations,  with  the  hard- 
core jobless  being  trained  and  hired  to  fill 
the  new  jobs.  With  the  Government 
agreeing  to  take  up  the  slack  against  any 
possible  financial  loss,  I  am  sure  this  not 
only  can  but  will  go  far  toward  pro\nding 
employment  for  those  who  have  for  much 
too  long  been  the  occupational  out^casts 
of  our  increasingly  technological  society. 

It  will  mean  a  concentration  and  con- 
solidation of  the  many  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. It  will  mean  on-the-job  training 
for  those  who  need  it  most,  exactly  where 
they  need  it  most. 

It  represents  an  important  extension 
to  the  existing  concentrated  employment 
programs  which  have  already  had  com- 
mitted some  S95  million  in  Federal  funds 
for  manpower  development  and  training 
programs  and  other  special  projects  to 
aid  the  disadvantaged. 

I  think  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration should  be  commended  for  this 
imaginative  step  forward  in  tandem  with 
private  enterprise. 


JOBS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Cohel.»in]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  "^vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  bold  and  imaginative  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  criticized 
for  failing  to  provide  immediate  and  total 
solutions  to  age-old  problems  rather 
than  being  praised  for  their  ability 
to  accomplish  meaningful,  if  only  partial 
solutions.  It  would  be  unfortunate  and 
utterly  unfair  if  such  were  the  case  with 
President  Johnson's  newly  announced 
program  to  mobilize  the  total  resources 
of  private  industry  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  partnership  to  find  jobs 
and  provide  training  for  thousands  of 
America's  hard-core  unemployed. 

Since  this  administration  began  its 
war  on  poverty  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  education  and  training  of 
the  disadvantaged,  the  unemployed,  and 
underemployed.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  That  is  why  I  wholeheartedly  wel- 
come this  new  forward  step  to  aid  the 
disadvantaged  and  eliminate  from  our 
ghettos  what  we  have  come  to  call  the 
hard-core  unemployed. 

I  find  this  idea,  as  spelled  out  by  the 
Secretaries    of    Labor    and    Commerce, 


THE   TRUE    ISSUE    IN   VIETNAM 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Monagan]    may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  there  is  some  substance  to  the 
charge  that  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration have  tended  at  different  times  to 
stress  different  reasons  for  our  military 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  President  himself  has  always 
kept  the  main  purpose  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  forefront  of  his  advocacy. 

Certainly  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do  and  vel  it  is  vitally  important.  That 
is  whv  President  Johnson's  recent 
speech— September  29,  1967— in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  is  so  particularly  perti- 
nent Its  significance  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  still  all  criticism  or  solve 
all  doubts  about  our  course,  but  it  will 
tend  to  place  the  debate  where  it  should 
be  and  make  the  issue  the  security  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  many 
other  fringe  issues  that  have  been  raised 
from  time  to  time. 

In  this  connection,  an  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  6,  1967. 
seems  to  be  highly  pertinent:  and  since 
it  expresses  this  point  of  view  so  effec- 
tively. I  apjjend  it  to  these  remarks: 
The  True  Issue  in  Vietnam 
The  Administration's  latest  round  of  com- 
ments on  Vietnam  Is  noteworthy.  It  seems  to 
us,  principally  for  its  heavy  emphasis  on 
how  the  war  relates  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

Most  of  the  public  attention  has  focused 
Instead  on  hints  of  a  slightly  softer  attitude 
toward  a  bombing  pause.  But  there  is  prob- 
ably less  to  this  shift  than  meets  the  eye, 
and  the  only  upshot  may  be  another  teapot 
tempest  about  what  the  Administration  hs: 
or  has  not  said.  The  emphasis  on  security 
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consldenitions,  by  contrast,  could  actually 
help  sweep  away  a  few  of  the  cobwebs  that 
clutter  the  Vietnam  Issue  In  the  national 
mind. 

The  AdmiiilstratloD's  stated  goals  In  the 
war  admittedly,  have  always  included  dis- 
couraging aggression  to  prevent  a  larger  war 
later,  which  obviously  relates  to  America  s 
long-range  security.  But  until  now  Its 
spokesmen  have  never  given  this  goal  the 
nearly  undivided  stress  it  deserves.  Too  often 
the  President  and  his  aides  have  spoken  of 
helping  the  unfortunate  people  of  Vietnam, 
and  of  building  an  entire  Asian  order 
••worthy  of  American  dreams  and  .  .  .  worthy 
of  our  brave  men  who  are  dying." 

A  lot  of  the  public  agony  over  the  war 
today  is  backlash  from  that  kind  of  talk. 
The  man  in  the  street  sees  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese elections  aren't  any  better  than  Cook 
County's.  He  learns  that  corruption  is  ram- 
pant m  Vietnam.  He  hears  that  too  often  the 
Vietnamese  army  won't  fight  to  defend  lis 
own  countrvmen.  He  senses  that  all  this 
Isn't  worthy' of  his  dreams,  and  understand- 
ably asks  why  American  boys  should  die  to 
build  that. 

It  happens  to  be  true,  we  are  con\'lnced, 
that  for  all  its  blemishes  South  Vietnamese 
society  will  turn  out  better  in  the  long  run 
If  the  Americans  succeed  there  than  If  they 
fall.  We  are  equallv  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can success  in  Vietnam  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  people  of  Thailand.  Japan. 
Australia  and  even  ultimately  mainland 
China.  But  these  benefits  must  always  re- 
main Incidental  ones:  no  amount  of  altruism 
can  begin  to  Justify  any  President's  decision 
to  draft  American  boys  and  send  them  to 
war. 

If  America  Is  right  to  send  soldiers  to  Viet- 
nam. It  is  not  for  these  reasons  but  for  those 
President  Johnson  outlined  so  cogently  the 
other  night:  "I  cannot  tell  you  tonight  as 
your  President  that  a  Communist  conquest 
of  South  Vietnam  would  be  followed  by  a 
Communist  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia.  .  .  . 
Your  American  President  cannot  tell  you 
with  certainty  that  a  Southeast  Asia  domi- 
nated by  Communist  power  would  bring  a 
third  world  war  much  closer  to  terrible 
reality.  .  .  . 

•'But  all  that  we  have  learned  in  this  tragic 
century  stronglv  suggests  to  me  that  It  would 
be  so.  And  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  risk  the  security — In- 
deed the  sur.lval— of  this  American  nation 
on  mere  hope  and  wishful  thinking.  I  am 
convinced  that  by  seeing  this  struggle 
through  now.  we  are  greatly  reducing  the 
chances  of  a  much  larger  war— perhaps  a 
nucIe.^^  war." 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  argument  over 
this  conception!  as  Senators  Dirksen  and 
Fulbright  demonstrated  in  their  debate  this 
week.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  after  all.  presents  scant 
menace  to  America.  Any  real  danger  comes 
from  mainland  China,  which  threatens  to 
combine  a  significant  nuclear  arsenal  with 
undamped  world-conquering  Ideology.  Per- 
haps that  China  may  collapse  under  its  own 
Ideological  fantasies.  Perhaps  a  Communist 
but  nationalist  and  anti-Chinese  Vietnam 
would  Itself  contain  China  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Perhaps  some  other  theater  than  Viet- 
nam is.  or  at  least  was,  the  logical  place  to 
demonstrate  that  Maoist  myth  is  wrong  In 
seeing  suppwrt  of  •'wars  of  national  libera- 
tion "  as  a  cheap  and  riskless  method  of 
conquest. 

These  possibilities,  though,  are  by  and 
large  not  what  the  Administration's  critics 
are  talking  about.  They  talk  about  the 
travesty  of  destroying  traditional  South 
Vietnam,  about  Premier  Ky  and  such  being 
unworthy  of  our  affection.  The  critics  are 
trying  to  tell  America  It  should  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  on  the  grounds  that  it  has 
failed  in  Its  altruistic  mission.  Yet  that  mis- 


sion and  the  arguments  derived  from  It  are 
simply  beside  the  point. 

The  Administration,  whether  or  not  you 
are  persuaded  by  Us  arguments,  at  least  has 
started  to  talk  directly  and  unmistakably  to 
the  real  point.  The  Issue  to  debate  about 
Vietnam  Is  America's  own  security  and 
nothing  else. 


Mr  Foley  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adams)  ,  for  Tuesday,  October  10,  1967, 
on  account  of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ADAMS' ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


PREFERENCE  FOR  NE-WSWEEK 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Mr.  Gibson  Mc- 
Cabe,  the  president  of  Newsweek  mag- 
azine in  which  he  disassociates  his  mag- 
azine from  the  refreshing  and  learned 
viewpoint  expressed  by  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman's  recent  column  entitled  "The 
Post  Oface."  I  insert  Mr.  McCabe's  tele- 
gram at  this  point  in  the  Record  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  wiU  under- 
stand his  viewpoint : 

Newsweek, 
New  York,  N.Y..  October  6. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longivorth  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

In  reference  to  your  statement  in  the 
October  4  Congressional  Record  concerning 
the  Milton  Friedman  article  In  the  October 
9  Issue  of  Newsweek  entitled  "The  Post  Of- 
fice" I  cannot  object  to  your  allegation  that 
we  recognize  that  users  of  second  class  mail 
receive  preferential  rates.  I  do  object  to  the 
implication  in  your  remarks  that  Newsweek 
and  Professor  Friedman  are  in  complete 
agreement  on  what  he  has  to  say  In  that 
article.  Newsweek  has  for  many  years  used 
signed  opinion  by  various  columnists  with 
whose  views  we  have  not  necessarily  either 
agreed  or  disagreed.  'We  have  not  attempted 
either  to  censor  their  articles  nor  have  we 
failed  to  publish  those  articles  with  which 
we  may  not  have  agreed.  An  example  of  this 
Is  our  publication  of  Mr.  Friedman's  asser- 
tion that  publishers  of  periodicals  and  news- 
papers prefer  the  status  quo  to  a  situa- 
tion m  which  they  would  be  forced  to  de- 
fend the  subsidy  they  receive  directly  and 
openly.  Professor  Friedman's  statement  Is 
not  only  Incorrect  on  his  part  but  your  re- 
mark that  It  Is  factual  Is  questionable  In- 
deed. Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  proposal 
for  an  entirely  new  concept  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice originally  made  at  a  luncheon  at  Mag- 
azine Day  In  Washington  last  spring  received 
the  wholehearted  support  of  most  magazine 
publishers  Including  newsweek. 

The  editor  of  the  Congressional  Record 
was  totally  Incorrect  In  headlining  your 
statement  In  the  October  4  Congressional 
Record  "Magazine  Recognizes  Postal  Sub- 
sidy." Surely  you  must  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  views  of  a  columnist 
and  the  views  of  the  management  of  a  mag- 
azine. I  trtist  that  you  will  set  the  record 
straight  by  dlsassociaUng  Newsweek  from 
Professor  Friedman  In  this  matter. 
Cordially, 

Gibson  McCabe, 
President,  Newsweek. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona*,  for  15 
minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona),  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  12:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concression.u 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PERKrNs. 

Mr.  Whitten  during  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10509 
and  to  include  tables  and  related  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Hanley  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter during  debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  7977. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quests of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bUls  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Che- 
halis  Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  numbered  237,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409 
(b)  (1)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General;  and 

'h.R.  11722.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker, 


I 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 


move  that  the  House  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.i. 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
foi-  printing  and  reference  t-o  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In'^ular  Affairs.  H.R.  5910.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa; with  amendment  iRept.  No.  747).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7820.  A  bill  to  cancel 
ccrt.-iin  construction  costs  and  Irrigation  as- 
sessments chargeable  against  lands  of  the 
Fo'k  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.;  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  748).  Referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  . 

Mr  PATM.'iN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  1499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
sinking'of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  e.xplorations  ol 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  of  America;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  749).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

the  Union.  „     ,  .         „h 

Mr  P^TM.-\N:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv.  H.R.  10105.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  (Rept.  No.  750).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATM.'VN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv.  H.R.  10160.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Legion  (Rept.  No.  751).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv.  H.R.  13212.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  strilting  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San 
Diego  (Rept.  No.  752) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Youssef  (Joseph)  Selim  Hasbani  (Rept.  No. 
753).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hovise. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rene  Jose 
Triay  (Rept.  No.  754).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Mauricio  Candela.  M.D.;  with  amendment 
I  Rept.  No.  755).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Mizrahy,  M.D.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
756).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Gher- 
vony,  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  757).  Referred  to  the 
Committer    of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Cobelo  (Rept.  No.  758) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  4974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel  A. 
Turbat;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  759). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Enrique  Ramos  (Rept.  No.  760).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H  R    13388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H  R.  13389.  A  bill  to  study  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  International  Development 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H  R   13390.  A  bill  to  require  reports  to  Con- 
gress of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H  R   13391.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tariff  quota 
treatment  for  certain  stainless  steel  table  flat- 
ware; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR    13392.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521(f) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  retirement  Income  of  a  veteran's 
spouse  will  not  be  imputed  to  the  veteran  for 
pension  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HR  13393.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  estabUsh 
programs  for  the  training  of  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  to  establish  fellowships  to  en- 
courage students  to  pursue  careers  in  law  en- 
forcement; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR  13394.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance   for    the    improvement    of    laboratory 
animal  research  facilities;  to  establish  stand- 
ards   for    the    humane    care,    handling,    and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United   States   and   by   recipients  of   grants. 
awards,     and     contracts     from     the     United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,   handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing   pain    and    discomfort    of    laboratory 
animals   used   in   biomedical   activities:    and 
to  otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  H.^RSHA: 
HR   13395.  A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  13396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  re- 
search and  planning  programs  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  and  restoration  of 
eutrophlc  lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  13397.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
requiring  that  imported  meat  and  meat  food 
products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  with  im- 
ported meat  bear  a  label  showing  the  country 
or  origin  of  such  imported  meat;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  13398.  A    bill   to    provide    for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


Bv  Mr.  LLO'YD : 
H.R.  13399.  A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink 
and  plates  made  of  whole  skins  of  mink;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H  R.  13400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  13401.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  for- 
eign governments  to  proceed  with  their  plans 
for  chanceries  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  accordance  with  their  agreement  with  the 
government    of    the    District    of    Columbia 
entered  into  In   1958;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  13402.  A  bill  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  chancery  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  13403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  13,  1964,  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  13404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  13,  1964,  regulating  the  location  of 
chanceries  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
permit  five  large  tracts  of  land  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  used  for  chancery 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Bv  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  13405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing   Act    of    1964    to   provide    for   increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma    schools    of 
nursing;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  13406.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  13407.    A   bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Act    In    order    to 
authorize  comprehensive  pilot  programs  In 
lake    pollution    prevention   and   control;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  13408.  A  bill   to   amend   the   John   F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of    anv' building   within    1,000   feet   of    the 
John   F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the   Perform- 
ing Arts  m  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out  the   approval   of   the   Center's   trustees, 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland; 
H.R.  13409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F, 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  any  building  within  1,000  feet  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Center's  trustees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  13410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kennedv  Center  Act  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  any  building  within  1.000  feet  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  m  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Center's  trustees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  13411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  any  building  within  1,000  feet  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  m  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
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out  the  approval  of  the  Center's  trustees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT : 
HR.  13412.  A  bin  to  amend  the  John  P. 
Ke-medv  Center  Act  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  any  "building  within  1.000  feet  of  the 
John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Center's  trustees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Work.s. 

Bv  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H  R.  13413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities;  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  In  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants^ 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
animals  used  in  biomedical  activities;  and 
to  otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handing, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
st<ite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  13414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  ito  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to\he  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  13415.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers, 
and  emplovees  of  the  fteld  service  of  the  Post 
Office  EJepiirtment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  13416.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  SWtes  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13417.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tarlfT  quo- 
ta treatment  for  certain  stainless  steel  table 
flatware;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  BARING : 
HR.  13418.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  klU  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACICBURN: 
H  R.  13419.  A    bill    to    amend     the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
free  entry  of  certain  cellophane  membrane; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H  R.  13420    A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  classification  of 
civilian   positions  of  security   guard  at  sta- 
tions  and   installations   of   the   miUtary  de- 
partments   under    the    Department    of    De- 
fense;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  13421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  k.111  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  tJnlted  States  Code  cm:  paragraphs  (2) 
and   (3)    of  secUon  3500  of  Utle  10  of  the 
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United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN : 
H.R.  13422.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1346  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  sulta 
against  the  United  SUtes  arising  out  of  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  of  or  under  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

H.R.  13423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida: 
HR.  13424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  is 
to  submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for 
a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  13425.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second  class  and  third  class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  13426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shaU  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  13427.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  sec- 
ond class  and  third  class  bulk  mailings  ap- 
plicable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
SprvlcG 

H.R.  13428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pen- 
sion under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H  J.  Res.  879.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.J.  Res.  880.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  881.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   a  study   of  the  resources   of   the  ocean 
floor  by  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and   Engineering  Development,   and 
prevent    certain    premature    actions    which 
might   adversely   affect  the  Interests   of  the 
United  States  In  such  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By   Mr.   STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  882.   Joint  resolution   creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear   program   of   the   United   States;    to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.  Con.  Res.  523.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 


respect    to    the    elimination    of    the   Castro 
Communist  regime  of  Cuba;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Foreign    Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  524.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro 
Communist  regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  525.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro 
Communist  regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  526.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

H.  Con.  Res.  527.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  take  all  military  meas- 
ures involving  the  use  of  nonatomlc  wea- 
pons as  are  necessary  to  secure  a  complete 
and  rapid  miUtary  victory  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  528.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  13429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Ilardi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  13430.   A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Chee 
Chul  Lum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HR  13431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lolanda 
Clara    Masotta;    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  13432.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Ledl 
Papadakls;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H  R.  13433.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Julio  Epifanio  Morera;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR  13434.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Gemmiti  and  his  wife.  Michela  Gemmltl.  and 
their  child,  Piero  Gemmiti;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnois: 
H  R.  13435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francois 
E  Alouf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   ROONEY  of   New   York: 
H.R.  13436.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Giuseppa  Patane;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  13437.  A   bill  for  the   relief  of  Milica 
Raiic;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  13438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carldad 
Suarez-Amparo;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
174.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  city  of  Monte  Sereno,  Calif., 
relative  to  sharing  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  with  States  and  local  agencies, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


Congreisman  Horton  Condemns  Captive 
Status  of  Baltic  States  and  Asks  Spe- 
cial Stamp  To  Commemorate  50th 
Anniversary  of  Their  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1967 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
saddest  commentaries  on  the  respect  ac- 
cording to  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Covenants  on  Human  Rights  is 
the  plight  of  the  three  Baltic  States- 
Estonia,   Latvia,   and  Lithuania.   These 
countries    were    ruled    by    the    Russian 
czars  from  the  18th  century  until  shortly 
after     the     Bol.shevik     revolution.     On 
November  15.  1917,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment decreed  that  all  minorities  in  the 
former  czarist  empire  would  be  granted 
full  self-determination.    Following    this 
decree,  the  Baltic  States  declared  their 
independence — Lithuania   on   December 
11.  1917;  Estonia  on  February  24.  1918; 
and  Latvia  on  November  18,  1918. 

A  period  of  nationalistic  development 
and  outstanding  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial growth  ensued.  Literature,  art. 
and  music  indigenous  to  the  respective 
populations  flourished.  Agrarian  reforms 
were  widespread,  as  distribution  of 
arable  land  reached  the  majority  of  the 
people.  A  sophisticated  cooperative  sys- 
tem of  processing  and  distributing  cer- 
tain products  was  formulated.  Interna- 
tional trade  was  extensive,  due  to  steadily 
rismg  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction and  the  excellent  seaports  on 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  Baltic  peoples  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom for  only  slightly  more  than  two 
decades.  The  So\iet  Union  bi-utally 
occupied  their  countries  and  absorbed 
them  into  its  territory  or.  June  16,  1940. 
Thereafter,  a  tragic  and  cruel  program 
of  Russification  and  communization  was 
imposed  upon  the  Baltics.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  were  seized  and 
murdered  or  deported  to  slave  labor 
camps  in  Siberia.  Art,  literature,  and 
music  were  censored.  All  creative  or 
nationalistic  people  and  the  mass  media 
were  forced  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
party  line. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  t-o  brain- 
wash the  Baltic  peoples  into  the  Soviet 
sphere.   Unlike   the    satellite    countries, 
they   are   Soviet   constituent    repubUcs. 
Hence,  they  have  no  political  or  eco- 
nomic   policies    of    their    own.    Moscow 
either  determines  all  important  direc- 
tives or  assigns  such  decisions  to  the  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  Russians  who 
have  emigrated  to  these  countries  and 
who  hold  high  positions  in  their  gov- 
ernments. It  is  startling  to  find  that  by 
1965.  as  a  result  of  the  resettlement  of 
Baits  and  the  influx  of  Soviet  colonists, 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  population  of 


tlie  Baltic  States  was  Russian.  Further- 
more, Uris  percentage  seems  to  be  rising. 
Most  Western  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  do  not  recognize  the  forci- 
ble annexation  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  of  our  basic  foreign 
nolicv  principles  is  the  right  of  evei-y 
comitry  to  self-determination. 

This  coming  year  will  mark  tlie  50th 
anniversaiy  of  the  independence  of  the 
Baltic  States.  In  honor  of  the  courage 
of  these  subjugated  people  and  m  sup- 
port of  their  efforts  in  the  struggle 
against  repression.  I  have  written  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  proposing  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
1968  I  believe  that  this  stamp  would 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple ferventlv  desire  to  fulfill  their  goal  of 
independence.  It  would  also  reaffirm  our 
country's  moral  interest  in  and  ultimate 
hope  for  self-determination  for  the  Bal- 
tic States. 


Clifton  C.  Williams,  Jr. 

EXTENGION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  most  of  us,  the  death  of  a 
young  man  is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  tragic  of  all  circumstances.  When 
the  youiiK  man  is  a  leader,  a  man  who 
has  excelled  in  his  every  endeavor,  we 
feel  the  loss  even  more  deeply  when  he 
is  taken  from  us. 

On  Thursday  last  week  our  country 
lost  such  a  young  mar  in  Clifton  C. 
"Curtis"  WilUams.  Jr.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 
He  was  an  astronaut  in  NASA's  manned 
space  flight  program,  and  a  major  m  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Curtis  Williams  exemplified  everj'- 
thing  that  is  meritorious  in  young  Amer- 
ican manhood.  As  a  native  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  he  was  the  kind  of  man  of  whom 
any  community  would  be  proud. 

Last  week,  just  9  days  after  his  35th 
birthday  Curtis  Williams  died  when  his 
airplane  'crashed  to  the  ground  in  Flor- 
ida Yesterdav  morning  he  was  buried 
with  full  military  honors  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  and  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  present  at  the  very  impressive 
ceremony. 

Curtis  Williams  was  brought  up  in  Mo- 
bile and  attended  the  Murphy  High 
School.  He  went  on  in  his  education  to 
attend  Spring  Hill  College  in  Mobile  and 
then  received  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree in  mechanical  engineering  at  Au- 
burn University. 

His  career  was  distinguished  as  a  test 
pilot  of  both  land-based  and  carrier- 
based  aircraft.  He  accumulated  more 
than  2,500  hours  of  fljing  time,  includ- 
ing more  than  2,100  hours  In  jet  aircraft. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one 
of  the  third  group  of  astronauts  selected 


by  NASA  in  October  1963.  He  was  a  back- 
up pilot  for  the  Gemini  10  mission,  and 
was  an  expert  in  the  launch  operations 
and  crew  safety  aspects  of  manned  space 

flight.  ,      ^     ^. 

In  his  home  town  of  Mobile.  Curtis 
Williams  was  thought  of  as  the  kind  of 
hero  who  serves  as  a  model  for  younger 
boys  and  men.  His  character,  his  achieve- 
ments his  ability,  and  his  promise,  all 
merited  that  kind  of  admiration  and 
appreciation. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  Jane,  and  to  their  9-month-old 
daughter.  Catherine  Ann.  and  to  Curtis 
Williams'  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chfton 
C.  Williams,  of  Mobile. 

Their  loss  is  a  vei-y  personal  one.  For 
the  rest  of  us,  we  know  that  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  leader,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  grateful  that  men  Uke  Curtis  Wil- 
liams have  seen  fit  to  devote  their  Uves 
for  the  welfare  and  the  security  of  our 
country.       ^^^^^^_^_^_ 

"Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10,  1967 
Mr    ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
remember  that  old  bit  of  doggerel  that 
goes: 

"Who  killed  Cock  Robin?" 
•I."  said  the  sparrow, 
•With  my  bow  and  arrow. 
I  killed  Cock  Robin." 

And,  then: 

"Who  saw  him  die?" 
"I,"  said  the  Fly, 
••With  my  little  eye, 
1  saw  him  die." 

But  the  question  of  the  moment— and 
its  answer  is  of  more  than  passing  im- 
portance—is: -Who  killed  the  tax  in- 
crease bill?"' 

Of  coui'se,  such  a  question  presumes 
the  fact  that  the  President's  sui'tax  pro- 
posal is  rcallv  dead— a  presumption  that 
brings  to  mind  Mark  Twain's  cable  from 
London  to  the  Associated  Press,  back  m 
1897,  when  he  answered  reports  of  his 
sudden  demise  by  advising : 

The  reports  of  my  death  are  greatly 
exaggerated. 

But,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  been  given 
rather  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  tax -increase  bill  is  dead— at  least  for 
now. 

Whether  or  not  it  can  somehow  be  re- 
vived before  rigor  mortis  sets  in  remains 
to  be  seen  but  I  should  imagine  that 
there  are  more  than  a  few  around  here 
who  would  be  perfectly  content  to  let 
that  process  ruii  its  usually  mevitable 
course— who  are  perfectly  content  with 
the  present  situation  in  that,  at  the  very 
least,  it  has  postponed  for  them  the  nec- 
essity to  cast  what  would  surely  be  one 
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of  the  most  difficult  votes  of  this,  or  any 
recent,  congressional  session. 

However,  I  happen  to  find  the  present 
stalemate  an  unsatisfactory  one  from 
several  aspects,  chief  among  which  Is  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  further  unsettling  an 
already  unsettled  economy — only  fur- 
ther confusing  an  already  confused  pub- 
lic- V    . 

The   President,   himself,    touched    on 

one  facet  of  all  this  in  his  homey  little 
talk  last  Friday  to  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  officials  and  others  at  the  White 
House.  According  to  news  reports  of  that 
talk,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  interest 
rates  have  been  going  up  in  recent 
months— as  indeed  they  have  in  the  bond 
market  since  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee shelved  the  tax  increase  bill.  And 
this,  with  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pecting to  be  required  to  borrow  as  much 
as  $12.2  bilUon  from  the  public  in  1968— 
which  would  be  about  $9  billion  more 
than  during  1967— if.  note,  the  Presi- 
dent gets  his  tax  increase,  is  something 
to  worry  about.  If  the  President  does  not 
get  his  tax  increase,  he  may  have  to  bor- 
row as  much  as  $20  billion  to  finance  the 
then  anticipated  deficit. 

So,  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
current  shadow  boxing  that  is  going  on 
around  here — the  'Alphonse-Gaston" 
kind  of  act  we  have  been  putting  on— is 
contributing  to  an  inflationary  psy- 
chology which  is  already  too  as.sertive  in 
the  business  community  and  elsewhere. 
And  we  ignore  that  fact  only  at  our  com- 
mon peril. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  normal  conditions 
the  Nation  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
debate  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  to  whose  responsibility  it  is 
to  act  first  in  the  politically  unpalatable 
tesk  of  making  reductions  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. It  may  well  be  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  ultimate  responsibility— 
and  that  is  a  responsibility  I  do  not  wish 
to  duck — but  in  the  near  crisis  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  President  has  the  primary 
responsibiltiy. 

In  addition  to  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly— and  I  believe  rightly— this 
House  has  already  clearly  expressed  its 
belief  that,  rather  than  alleviating  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  are  all  around 
MS,  an  income  tax  increase  now.  unless 
the  same  is  coupled  with  a  near  com- 
parable reduction  in  Federal  spending, 
might  merely  aggravate  those  pressures. 

Several  times,  now.  a  message  to  this 
effect  has  been  sent  by  this  body  down 
to  the  White  House — but  the  occupant 
of  that  mansion  continues  to  ignore  that 
message  in  favor  of  going  on  with  the 
currently  unproductive  debate,  and  one 
would  have  to  go  back  20  years  to  the 
near  institutional  breakdown  between 
President  Truman  and  the  80th  Congress 
to  find  a  comparable  impasse  to  the  one 
that  has  now  developed  here. 

Now,  how  can  this  impasse  be  solved— 
this  deadlock  broken? 

By  the  House,  virtually  on  its  own  since 
the  other  body  seems  to  be  headed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  looking  over  such 
appropriation  bills  as  we  have  thus  far 
considered  and  seeing  what  items  therein 
contained  are  susceptible  to  rescission? 

It  seems  to  me  not — though  I  am  sure 


of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  chair- 
man of  our  Appropriations  Committee 
I  Mr.  MahonI    approaches  this  difficult 
task  he  has  set  for  himself— and  for  us. 

Whatever  the  true  answer,  however,  a 
new — and,  I  believe,  salutory — dimension 
has  now  been  added  to  that  on-going  de- 
bate by  the  statement  released  last  week- 
end by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  obtain  copies  of  Mr. 
Mills'  statement,  and  consider  carefully 
what  he  has  said. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  his  de- 
fense of  the  actions  thus  far  taken  by 
this  House  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
head.  In  his  words: 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  that  is  some- 
times given  by  Intemperate  critics  of  the 
Congress,  these  actions  are  not  irresponsible, 
bullheaded,  or  spiteful  nor  are  they  maneu- 
vers for   partisan   advantage. 

They  are,  on  the  contrary,  an  expression 
of  the  anxiety  which  many  members  of  Con- 
gress feel — fortified  by  the  uneasiness  they 
found  In  their  constituencies  over  the  recent 
Labor  Day  recess — about  the  recent  sharp 
rise  in  Federal  outlays  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  Government  activity. 

And,  then,  Mr.  Mills  makes  this 
point— and  are  you  listening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

We  are  trying  to  get  this  message  across: 
We  want  to  pause  in  tills  headlong  rush 
toward  ever  bigger  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  our  colleague's  con- 
siderable credit,  he  has  put  the  current 
debate  into  better  focus  than  it  has  been 
heretofore.  He  has  turned  our  attention 
away  from  expenditure  reductions  in 
fiscal  1968 — important  though  those  may 
be — by  pointing  out  that  our  emphasis  on 
them  is  only  a  protest,  the  point  of  which 
has  evidently  been  as  much  missed  by 
the  White  House  as  it  has  by  many  of 
us.  And  he  does  this,  saying: 

The  level  of  expenditures  in  fiscal  1968  or 
1969,  in  Itself,  is  not  our  greatest  concern. 
Our  focus,  properly.  Is  on  controlling  the 
growth  of  Federal  claims  on  the  Nation's 
production  capability  over  the  years  and 
on  malting  sure  that  the  kinds  of  things 
the  Federal  Government  does — the  nature  of 
Its  claims  on  the  economy — conform  with  the 
Nation's  changing  preferences. 

And  finally,  after  referring  to  the  fact 
that — 

This  kind  of  buckpasslng  (that  has  been 
going  on)  makes  It  all  the  more  dlflcult  to 
come  to  grips  with  our  real  problem. 

Mr.  Mills  concludes: 

What  is  required  is  a  clear-cut  acknov^ledg- 
ment  by  all  of  us  who  participate  in  Federal 
policy-making  that  our  objective  Is  establish- 
ing firm  control  over  the  course  of  fiscal  de- 
velopments, i.e.,  over  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  Federal  spending  in  the  future.  For 
this  purpose,  spending  cuts  this  year  are  not 
the  basic  Ingredient,  welcome  as  they  will  be. 
What  is  essential,  rather,  is  change  in  spend- 
ing programs.  We  have  to  focus  sharply  on 
what  the  Government  is  to  do  as  well  as  on 
how  much  it  is  to  spend. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  on 
whose  shoulders  may  have  rested  the 
primary  responsibility  for  ending  that 
impasse  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  previously  understood 


by  many,  it  now  seems  doubly  clear  that 
only  the  President  can  actually  move  to 
give  the  Congress — and  the  people— the 
kiiid  of  reevaluation  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams both  seem  to  be  demanding.  And  I 
was  especially  glad  to  note  the  rather 
surprisingly  objective  analysis  of  this 
fact  as  made,  editorially,  by  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  yesterday  morning  and,  un- 
der leave  to  do  so.  its  comments  are  now 
set  forth : 

A  New  Fiscal  Dimension 

Perhaps — after  the  rhetorical  gunsmoke 
settles— the  current  fiscal  encounter  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House  will  prove  to 
be  Just  another  in  a  long  series  of  sklrmlsiies 
that  are  resolved  by  token  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  But  Chairman  Wilbur  D 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee opened  a  new  dimension  of  an  old  dia- 
logue by  insisting  that  effective  expenditure 
control  can  only  be  achieved  by  examining 
and  making  basic  changes  in  Federal  pro- 
grams, not  by  "the  broad  ax  spending  slash 
approach."  Siirely  that  argument  should  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  tactical  maneuver 
in  an  essentially  sterile  quarrel. 

The  real  Issues  in  the  debate  over  Federal 
spending  are  obscured  by  ideological  fog 
"Liberals"  automatically  support  the  gro\M;h 
of  Federal  expenditures,  especially  those  for 
non-military  progr.-xms.  while  "conservatives" 
are  quick  to  condemn  them.  But  responses 
that  are  as  predictable  as  the  patellar  reflex 
scarcely  do  justice  to  otherwise  rational  men 
They  shotild  instead  be  concerned  with  two 
principal  issues.  How  much  of  the  Nation's 
resources  should  be  transferred  by  taxaticn 
or  borrowing  from  private  consumption  to 
public  or  collective  consumption?  Here  there 
is  question  of  registering  the  preferences  of 
the  electorate,  an  admittedly  Imperfect  proc- 
ess. The  second  issue,  assuming  that  prefer- 
ences are  known.  Involves  the  effectiveness 
of  public  expenditures.  Are  Federal  programs 
assigned  their  proper  priorities,  and  are  spe- 
cific programs  achieving  their  stated  goals'' 

The  question  of  preferences — how  much 
income  Americans  really  want  to  transfer  to 
the  public  sector — is  at  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Congress  and  the  President 
Mr.  Mills  maintains  that  the  electorate  is 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Federal 
spending  in  recent  years  and  wishes  to  "curb 
the  momentum  of  expanding  Government 
activity."  The  Chairman's  Judgment  could 
prove  wrong.  But  no  light  at  all  is  thrown 
on  the  Issue  when  the  Administration  re- 
plies that  Federal  expenditures  are  below  16 
per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  Ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP  can 
decline  while  the  absolute  rise  is  very  great, 
perhaps  far  greater  than  desired. 

Interest  groups  frustrate  efforts  to  control 
expenditures  or  assure  their  effectiveness. 
Once  a  Federal  program  is  launched,  strong. 
if  not  ineluctable  pressures  are  exerted  to 
exp.nnd  it.  That  is  why  Congress  is  reluctant 
to  levy  a  "temporary  "  increase  in  taxes.  When 
funds  are  available,  they  tend  to  be  spent, 
thus  assuring  the  permanence  of  the  Increase 
in  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures." 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  control  expenditures  be- 
cause Congress  will  only  decimate  those  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  poverty.  But  even 
if  that  allegation  were  supportable  the  ap- 
propriations suggest  that  it  is  not — there 
can  be  no  valid  defense  of  programs  that 
fall  to  reflect  the  rational  priorities  of  the 
society  or  that  persistently  fail  to  achieve 
their  stated  goals.  Instead  of  "freezing"  the 
more  obvious  pork  barrel  projects,  a  lactic 
that  will  only  alter  the  timing  of  expendi- 
tures, not  their  amount,  the  Administration 
might  meet  Congressional  objections  by 
agreeing  to  a  fundamental  evaluation  of  all 
Federal  programs. 
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And  so,  Mr.  Siieaker.  before  deciding 
who  it  was  that  really  "killed  Cock 
Eobin"— if.  in  fact,  he  is  dead— I 
imagine  the  people  would  like  to  hear 
next  from  their  President. 


President  Johnson's  Leadership  in  Inter- 
national Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 
Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  learned  that  there  can  be  no  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  without  de- 
veloping sound  educational  systems.  Yet, 
two-thirds  of  mankind  is  struggling  to 
cope  with  widespread  illiteracy,  ignor- 
ance, and  superstition,  ancient  enemies 
that  hold  a  people  in  bondage. 

If  we  are  truly  to  attain  a  peaceful  and 
productive  community  of  nations  in  our 
time,  new  ways  and  new  efforts  must  be 
initiated  to  use  modern  technology  to 
advance  education  and  make  its  benefits 
available  across  tlie  globe. 

Under  Pre.«;ident  Johnson's  leadership, 
the  United  States  is  making  a  major 
commitment  to  education  and  health, 
not  only  in  our  own  land,  but  in  sharing 
its  benefits  with  others  in  the  world. 

In  an  address  to  the  Conference  on 
World  Education,  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 
President  Johnson  once  again  declared 
our  Nation's  willingness  to  be  a  helpful 
partner  in  international  education. 

The  President  suggested  greater  use  of 
microfilm  in  the  distribution  of  educa- 
tional materials  around  the  world;  accel- 
eration of  basic  education  through  edu- 
cational television:  and  more  imagina- 
tive use  of  the  satellite  television  commu- 
nications system  to  make  available  to  all 
universities  the  world's  great  scholars 
and  teachers. 

The  President  also  suggested  calling 
on  the  United  Nations  to  help  set  goals 
and  planning  for  progress  in  interna- 
tional education— perhaps  creating  an 
International  Education  Year. 

But,  as  the  President  noted,  the  cru- 
cial question  in  international  cooperation 
in  education  is: 

How  can  we  persuade  the  governments  of 
131  nations  to  make  It  their  primary  objec- 
tive to  give  every  child  as  much  education 
as  he  wants  and  needs  and  can  absorb? 


America  stands  ready  to  do  its  share. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's   address  to   the  World 
Education  Conference : 
Text  of  the  Remarks  of  the  President  at 

THE    Conference    on    World    Education, 

WiLLUMSBURG,    VA. 

In  this  town  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  a 
revolution  began  which  swept  around  the 
world.  And  here  Thomas  Jefferson  submitted 
to  the  Virginia  legislature  a  "plan  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge," 

The  men  who  founded  this  country  were 
passionate  believers  In  the  revolutionary 
power  of  ideas. 

They  iKnew  that  when  a  people  commit 


themselves  to  learning,  a  revolution  begins 
which  wUl  never  stop. 

Now,  once  again,  the  winds  of  change  are 
blowing.  And  once  again,  we  gather  to  con- 
sider plans  for  spreading  knowledge. 

I  am  no  historian.  Certainly  I  am  not  a 
prophet. 

But  for  a  good  many  years  I  have  been  an 
observer  and  a  participant  In  the  world's  af- 
fairs. I  have  watched  man  at  work:  seen  his 
creative  power — and  his  awesome  talent  for 
destruction. 

In  this  Century,  man  has  spent  literally 
trillions  of  dollars  on  the  machinery  of  death 
and  war.  The  cost  of  World  War  II  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  one  trillion,  154  billion 
dollars — not  including  property  damage. 

In  those  years,  nearly  100  million  people 
have  died  in  the  maiming  and  disease  and 
starvation  which  come  with  war. 

We  have  fought  among  ourselves  like  ani- 
mals. And  that  is  an  Insult  to  the  animals 
who  live  together  in  more  harmony  than 
men. 

Other  facts  trouble  me. 
Tiday   In   the  world,  four  adults  In  ten 
cannot  read  and  write. 

There  are  whole  regions  of  the  world  where 
eight  in  ten  people  are  illiterate. 

Even  now,  most  people  end  their  lives 
unable  to  write  "cat"  or  "dog." 

These  are  shocking  facts  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  the  richest  age  of  history. 

They  are  the  facts  which  cry  out  "Shame 
on  this  world!  Shame  on  its  leaders!" 

A  sarcastic  writer  once  gave  this  definition 
of  History:  "the  account,  mostly  false,  of 
events,  mostly  unimportant,  which  were 
brought  about  by  rulers,  mostly  knaves." 
Naturally,  I  do"  not  agree  with  him. 
If  futiu-e  historians  should  seek  a  name 
for  this  period  In  America.  I  hope  they  will 
call  it  the  age  of  education. 

If  our  clilldren's  children  want  to  meas- 
ure what  we  tried  to  achieve.  I  hope  they 
will  remember  one  thing: 

The  American  government  in  only  three 
years  multiplied  its  commitment  to  educa- 
tion and  health  four  times  over.  Congress 
passed  more  laws  and  committed  more  funds 
to  education  and  health  in  three  years  than 
in  all  our  previous  history. 

But  when  it  comes  to  education,  every  na- 
tion—including this  one — is  still  a  develop- 
ing country. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  others.  And 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
citizens  "is  one  treasure  which  grows  only 
when  it  is  shared.  We  must  find  ways  to  ex- 
tend the  treasure  to  lands  where  learning 
is  still  a  luxury  for  the  few. 

One  lesson  of  our  experience  is  economic 
and  social  development  is  clear:  Education 
Is  the  greatest  bottle  neck.  Development 
means  that  men  and  women  can  put  to  use  In 
their  own  societies  in  their  own  lives,  in 
their  own  time,  what  modern  science  and 
technology  can  provide  to  help  them.  That 
requires  education. 

At  the  level  of  basic  education  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  may  be  falling  be- 
hind. It  takes  so  long  to  train  a  teacher  and 
it  is  so  relatively  easy  to  produce  a  student 
that  we  are  not  even  holding  our  own  In 
basic  literacy. 

At  higher  levels  of  education  we  are  making 
progress  but  we  have  not  even  begun  to  ex- 
ploit fully  the  posslbiUties  provided  by  mod- 
ern techiiology,  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  mod- 
ern technology  cannot  for  example,  permit 
the  best  professor  in  the  world  to  teach  stu- 
dents all  over  the  world  in  a  field  where  the 
vocabularv  and  concepts  and  standards  are 
uniform;  "and  this  is  true  of  many  fields  of 
science,  natural  and  social. 

Moreover,  our  capacity  to  produce  micro- 
film and  distribute  information  should  make 
it  possible  for  a  young  scholar  or  researcher 
at  any  place  in  the  world  to  have  the  same 
basic  'library  facilities  that  are  available  in 


the  British  Museum,  Library  of  Congress,  or 
at  one  of  the  great  university  libraries. 

Therefore.  I  place  before  you  this  after- 
noon these  three  challenges:  First,  how  can 
we  use  what  we  already  know  about  educa- 
tional television  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
basic  education  for  our  children?  How  can 
we  use  modern  technology  to  economize  on 
that  most  essential  and  most  needed  educa- 
tional resource:  the  good  teacher?  How  can 
we  make  the  good  teacher  available  to  the 
maximum  number  of  students  through  tele- 
vision? 

Second,  how  can  we  make  the  best  scholars 
and  teachers  in  the  world  available  to  all 
universities — wherever  they  may  be — through 
satellite  communications? 

Third,  how  can  we  use  the  latest  methods 
of  microfilming  and  communication  to  pro- 
vide to  those  doing  scholarship  and  research 
everywhere  the  best  library  faculties  that 
there  are  anywhere? 

All  of  us  need  more  facts.  I  was  impressed 
by  the  statement  In  your  Conference  docu- 
ment which  said:  "If  the  world's  financial 
systems  were  forced  to  function  with  no 
better  facts  .  .  .  than  those  which  educa- 
tional systems  live  by,  a  financial  panic 
would  swiftly  seize  all  the  capitals  of  the 
world." 

That  Is  why  we  called  this  Conference.  It 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  you 
are  charting  an  education  strategy  for  the 
future. 

If  I  may  suggest  an  idea,  you  might  con- 
sider calling  on  the  United  Nations  to  set 
a  target  time  for  reviewing  our  goals  and 
planning  new  progress:  an  International 
Education  Year. 

Don't  limit  your  efforts.  Here,  and  when 
you  leave  this  place,  tackle  the  really  tough 
questions : 

How  can  we  persuade  the  governments  of 
131  nations  to  make  it  their  primary  objec- 
tive to  give  every  child  as  much  education 
as  he  wants  and  needs  and  can  absorb? 

How  can  we  get  the  world's  leaders  to  con- 
vert man's  tragic  will  to  destroy  Into  a  deter- 
mination to  build? 

How  can  we  shape  a  world  In  which  men 
employ  their  minds  in  projects  of  peace — 
instead  of  sacrificing  their  bodies  on  the  field 
of  battle? 

Can  we  train  a  young  man's  eyes  to  absorb 
learning — as  eagerly  as  we  train  his  finger 
to  pull  a  trigger? 

No  gathering  anywhere  has  a  subject  more 
urgent  than  yours. 

You  are  dealing  with  the  real  dynamite 
of  our  times. 

The  men  of  Jefferson's  day  associate  this 
place  with  liberty— and  learning.  Tonight  in 
Williamsburg,  we  have  the  same  concern.  I 
hope  otu:  commitment  will  be  as  great  as 
theirs — and  our  achievements  as  worthy  of 
remembering. 
Thank  you. 


In  Praise  of  Sam  Davenport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  informed  that  services 
performed  by  its  coordinator  of  informa- 
tion have  been  discontinued.  Therefore, 
we  have  now  lost  our  "Mr.  Information" 
himself,  Sam  Davenport. 

Although  most  of  us  anticipated  that 
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we  would  miss  Sam's  friendly  personality 
and  his  amazing  composure,  I  believe  it 
is  only  now,  in  the  first  few  days  of  his 
absence,  that  we  truly  appreciate  how 
many  things  he  had  been  doing  for  us 
so  well.  I  suppose  the  real  test  of  a  per- 
son's usefulness  to  an  organisation  is 
how  much  he  is  missed  when  absent. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Octobek  11,  1%7 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  10. 
1967  ^ 

The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  che  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God,  again  we  turn  to  this 
wayside  altar  of  prayer!  but  we  come,  not 
that  we  should  commune  with  Thee  only 
at  this  particular  time  and  place,  but  to 
so  open  our  lives  to  Thee  that  Thou  wilt 
be  the  companioning  presence  ol  every 
hour,  facing  with  us  what  we  face,  go- 
ing with  us  where  we  go,  sustaining, 
guiding,  correcting,  empowering,  until 
our  brief  day's  work  is  done. 

Our  Father,  we  cannot  adequately  face 
such  a  world  and  make  our  humble  con- 
tribution to  the  healing  of  its  open  sores 
unless  we  keep  untarnished  oui-  faith  in 
Thy  power  to  make  even  the  wrath  of 
man  praise  Thee,  and  in  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  Thy  purpose — 

Lord,  in  this  hour  of  tumult; 

Lord,  in  this  night  of  fears. 
Keep  open,  O  keep  open, 

Our  eyes,  our  hearts,  our  ears. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joui-nal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  October  10, 
1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1968 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  LEGisL.MrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
10345 1  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  yesterday,  debate  on 
the  pending  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 


Someone  has  said: 

Next  best  to  knowing  a  fact  Is  knowing 
where  to  find  It. 

That  quotation  seems  to  simi  up  Sam 
Davenport's  unique  service.  For  if  he 
could  not  find  a  piece  of  information  in 
his    own   storehouse    of    knowledge,    he 


could  always  refer  us  to  another  source 
where  it  could  be  found. 

So,  we  shall  continue  to  miss  you,  Sam 
Davenport,  but  we  wish  you  the  very  best 
of  success  in  whatever  endeavor  you  at- 
tempt and  the  happiness  which  you  so 
richly  deserve. 


Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Senator 
from  'Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  yield  to  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Francis  H.  McAdams,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confiima- 
tion  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREDIT  UNIONS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  572  and  573,  S.  1084  and  S.  1085,  in 
that  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  October  9,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  reported  favor- 
ably on  S.  1084  and  S.  1085. 

S.  1084  would  authorize  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  Federal  employees.  As  originally 
introduced  the  bill  would  have  authorized 
payroll  deductions  for  deposit  in  credit 
unions.  However,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  it  became  evident  that 
there  is  no  valid  grounds  for  discriminat- 
ing between  credit  unions  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  associations,  banks,  or  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  I,  therefore,  introduced  an 


amendment  which  was  approved  by  the 
committee  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
bill  to  cover  all  financial  institutions. 

Senator  Bennett,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  developing  this  legislation.  Sena- 
tor Bennett  offered  an  amendment  in 
committee  which  made  it  possible  for 
Federal  employees  to  have  two  payroll 
deductions  for  savings  instead  of  one. 
This  means  an  employee  could  send  a 
portion  of  his  check  perhaps  to  a  credit 
union,  a  second  portion  to  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  and  deposit  the  re- 
mainder in  his  checking  account. 

I  believe  the  experience  in  privt^te  in- 
dustry has  confirmed  the  benefits  of  the 
payroll  savings  plan.  Most  progressive 
employers  permit  employees  to  save 
regularly  through  automatic  payroll  de- 
ductions. This  benefits  the  employer 
since  fewer  employees  get  into  financial 
difficulties  if  they  save  regularly.  As  a 
result,  the  employer  has  a  more  produc- 
tive and  stable  work  force  and  receives 
fewer  complaints  from  creditors  seeking 
to  collect  bills  from  employees. 

The  bill  also  will  benefit  the  Federal 
employees  to  insure  a  ready  source  of 
cash  to  meet  financial  emergencies  or 
to  finance  unusual  expenditmes.  Hope- 
fully, this  will  reduce  the  cost  of  twr- 
rowing  for  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  when  financial  trouble 
strikes,  are  forced  to  borrow  money  at 
high  rates  of  interest. 

The  bill  will  also  benefit  the  national 
economy  by  encouraging  thrift  and  sav- 
ings thereby  easing  some  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  infiationary  pressures. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  S.  1084.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Federal  Government,  it 
is  in  the  best  int€rest  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  also  reported  S.  1085 
to  modernize  Federal  credit  union  opera- 
tions. The  bill  would  permit  three  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  existing  Fed- 
eral credit  union  procedures. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  would  permit  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  delegate  a  loan  of- 
ficer the  authority  to  approve  loans.  At 
the  present  time,  loan  officers  can  ap- 
prove unsecured  loans  under  $750  or 
other  loans  secured  entirely  by  shares. 
However,  all  other  loans  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  credit  committee.  Since 
the  credit  committee  consists  of  unpaid 
volunteers  and  since  it  is  difficult  for  the 
credit  committee  to  assemble  on  short 
notice,  it  has  been  diflBcult  to  meet  the 
rising  volume  of  loan  applications.  The 
ability  to  delegate  loan  approval  author- 
ity to  a  loan  ofiBcer  will  speed  up  the 
processing  of  loans  and  will  enable  the 
credit  union  to  serve  its  members  more 
effectively. 
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Second,  the  bill  would  permit  credit 
unions  to  pay  dividends  on  a  quarterly 
basis  as  opposed  to  the  present  law,  which 
only  permits  semiannual  dividends. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  bring  credit 
unions  up  to  date  and  in  accord  with  the 
practices  of  other  financial  institutions. 
The  payment  of  quarterly  dividends  will 
permit  credit  unions  to  continue  to  com- 
pete for  savings,  thereby  sharing  a  source 
of  low  cost  credit  for  their  members. 

Three,  the  bill  permits  credit  unions 
to  apply  a  full  month's  dividend  credit  to 
funds  received  during  the  first  10  days 
of  the  month.  The  present  law  permits 
such  credit  only  for  funds  received  dur- 
ing the  first  5  days  of  the  month.  Once 
again,  the  change  is  necessary  to  bring 
credit  unions  up-to-date  in  order  to 
match  the  practices  of  other  financial 
institutions.  This  will  assist  the  average 
credit  union  to  continue  to  attract  funds 
so  that  it  can  provide  its  members  with 
the  credit  they  need. 

Mr  President,  I  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  S.  1084  and  S.  1085.  These  bills 
were  approved  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  they  will  go  a  long  way 
in  modernizing  Federal  credit  unions 
and  encouraging  savings  and  thrift  on 
the  part  of  Federal  employees. 

Mr.   President,    when    hearings   were 
held  on  S.  1084  we  heard  testimony  from 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch. 
At  that  time,  the  committee  did  not  ex- 
plore the  effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  pay- 
roll operations  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Although  the  bill  would  apply  to 
House  and  Senate  employees  as  well  as 
all  other  Federal  employees.  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  the 
payroll  procedures  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate may  be  unique  and  contain  problems 
not  experienced  by  any  other  govern- 
mental agency.  For  example,  the  House 
and  Senate  disbursing  offices  are  required 
to  send  checks  to  the  employees  in  all  50 
States.    These    in    turn    are    scattered 
through    many    congressional    districts. 
By    way    of    contrast,    most    executive 
branch  payroll  operations  are  concen- 
trated in  a  single  area.  Since  this  special 
problem  was  not  considered  in  commit- 
tee, I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  com- 
mittee will  give  special  attention  to  it. 
The  House  hearings  may  develop  the 
need  for  special  procedures  for  applica- 
tion to   the   payroll   operations   of   the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Should  this  de- 
velop. I  believe  the  Senate  would  be  will- 
ing to  recon-sider  its  position  and  to  sup- 
port such  a  recommended  change.  How- 
ever, since  the  question  of  the  House  and 
Senate  payroll  operations  came  up  after 
hearings  had  been  concluded.  I  believe 
the  best  course  of  action  would  be  for 
the  Senate  to  enact  this  measure  with 
the  understanding  that  the  House  will 
look  into  the  special  question  of  its  appli- 
cability to  House  and  Senate  employees. 
Mj-.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  two  bills,  S.  1084  and  S.  1085. 
just  explained  by  the  Senator  from  'Wis- 
consin,   should    be    approved    by    the 
Senate.  These  proposals  were  reported 
without  opposition  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  1084  is  to 
encourage  Federal  employees  to  develop 
the  habit  of  regularly  saving  a  part  of 


their  earnings.  The  bill  as  introduced 
would  have  provided  the  opportunity  for 
Federal  employees  at  their  discretion  to 
have   a  deduction  from  their  earnings 
for    the    punx)se   of    purchasing    credit 
union  shares.  Other  financial  institutions 
recommended  that  if  the  authorization 
was  given  to  make  deductions  for  credit 
union  shares,  it  would  be  only  appropri- 
ate that  a  sin^ilar  authorization  be  given 
for     deductions     to     their     institutions. 
Present    law    authorizes    payroll    allot- 
ments for  such  purposes  as  Department 
heads  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment deem  appropriate.  Under  this  au- 
thorization, deductions  have  been  made 
for  union  dues,  charitable  purposes,  sav- 
ings bonds,  and  in  the  case  of  those  in 
the   military   service,   for   credit   union 
shares.  These  deductions,  however,  are 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  head, 
and  because  of  Treasury'  opposition.  De- 
partment heads  have  been  very  restric- 

ti^'P-  .  ^       -tu     ^ 

Treasury    opposition    is    not    without 

merit.  Each  additional  deduction  adds  to 
pavroll  costs  and  to  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  The  Treasury  also 
testified  that  deductions  for  various 
types  of  savings  deposits  or  accounts 
could  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  pur- 
chases of  savings  bonds  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. A  further  reason  for  opposition 
was  that  next  to  taxes,  savings  bonds  are 
the  most  noninfiationary  v.ay  to  finance 
Government  expenditures  because  sav- 
ings in  other  forms  are  eventually  re- 
flected in  additional  spending.  De.spite 
these  objections,  the  bill  on  balance 
should  be  approved. 

"We  have  provided  in  the  bill  that  the 
Treasury  would  be  reimbursed  for  any 
additional  expenses  incurred  in  making 
the  deductions  authorized. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  the  Treasury  not  incur 
additional  expenses  as  a  result  of  the 
deductions  authorized  in  this  proposal. 
As  the  committ.ee  report  indicates,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  established 
a  standard  service  charge  of  2  cents  per 
individual  deduction  exclusive  of  any 
postage  costs.  The  view  was  expressed 
that  this  would  be  adequate  but  since 
we  have  had  no  experience  on  which  to 
base  such  a  charge  in  a  situation  where 
■employees  may  at  their  pleasure  alter 
deductions,  2  cents  per  deduction  may 
not  prove  to  be  adequate.  If  it  is  not  we 
would  expect  an  adequate  figure  to  be 
established. 

Second,  the  committee  was  not  con- 
vinced that  pei-mitting  deductions  for 
other  types  of  savings  than  savings  bonds 
would  result  in  a  decline  in  the  purchase 
of  savings  bonds  by  Federal  emiDloyees. 
Even  if  it  did.  ii  would  simply  reflect  the 
determination  of  employees  that  they 
preferred  to  put  their  savings  in  some 
other  form  than  savings  bonds.  Given  an 
equal  opportunity  for  deductions,  it  may 
prove  that  the  higher  rates  paid  by  other 
competitors  for  savings  will  draw  some  of 
the  funds  which  now  are  going  into  sav- 
ings bonds.  Since  the  sale  of  savings 
bonds  to  individuals  is  an  inefficient 
method  for  the  Treasury  to  obtain  the 
funds  it  needs  anyway,  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed by  this  possibility,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  employees  should  have 
equal  access  to  other  methods  of  saving 


through  imyroll  deductions.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  private  financial  intermedi- 
aries being  held  at  a  competitive  con- 
venience disadvantage  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  their  efforts  to  attract 
savings.  If  the  Federal  Government  must 
compete  with  private  institutions  for  the 
saver's  dollars,  let  it  do  so  on  an  equal 
basis.  The  Treasury  Department  has  sup- 
ported truth  in  lending.  It  should  be 
equally  as  important  to  support  truth  in 
saving.  ^    , 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  suggested 
that  two  deductions,  in  addition  to  the 
major  ixjrtion  of  the  paycheck,  be  per- 
mitted and  that  these  two  could  be  sent 
tx)  anv  combination  of  institutions  re- 
quested by  the  employee.  This  means  that 
a  person,  if  he  so  requested,  could  have 
as  many  as  three  checks  sent  in  any  com- 
bination he  chooses  to  conrunercial  banks, 
savings    and   loan    institutions,    savings 
banks,  or  credit  unions.  Since  the  Federal 
Government  is  already  bearing  the  cost 
of  one  check,  the  bill  requires  only  that 
the    cost    of    providing    two    additional 
checks,  if  they  are  requested  by  an  em- 
ployee   be  reimbursed.  The  reimburse- 
ment is  made  by  the  financial  institution 
receiving  the  check.  In  order  that  there 
would  be  no  controversy  over  which  of 
the  checks  would  require  reimbursement, 
the  smaller  check  or  checks  would  be  con- 
sidered  to   be   the  deductions   and   the 
larger   check   would  not  require   reim- 
bursement. 

The  third  Treasury  argument  regard- 
ini  the  deflationary  effect  of  savings 
bond  purchases,  as  opposed  to  other 
types  of  savings,  is  not  too  significant  in 
relation  to  the  situation  which  we  now 
face  of  a  possible  $30  billion  deficit  in 
the  Federal  budget.  Savings  bond  pur- 
chases are  not  considered  an  effective 
anti-infiationary  tool. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
encourage  saving  and  reduce  infiationary 
pressures  in  our  economy.  By  making  it 
equallv  as  convenient  to  save  at  any  de- 
sired "institution,  it  should  encourage 
competition  and  result  in  the  saver  being 
paid  the  highest  return  for  his  dollar. 

The  matter  of  the  application  of  this 
proposal  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient,  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  'Wisconsin,  has  also  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  I  agree 
that  if  there  is  any  undue  hardship  pre- 
sented by  the  bill  because  of  unique  pay- 
roll handling  responsibilities  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Disbursing  Offices,  we 
should  certainly  be  willing  to  adjust  to 
those  miique  differences.  I,  too,  expect 
that  the  House  would  go  into  this  matter, 
which  was  not  brought  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

S.  1085,  which  was  also  reported  with- 
out objection,  i^ermits  credit  imions  to 
operate  in  a  more  efficient  manner  and 
more  in  line  with  the  practices  of  other 
institutions  with  which  they  compete  for 
savings. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  credit 
committee  of  a  credit  union  should  be 
required  to  approve  all  unsecured  loans 
above  $750,  as  is  now  the  law.  If  the 
credit  committee  desires  to  make  all  such 
decisions,  that  is  fine,  but  if  it  does  not, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  qualified  loan  officer 
should  be  able  to  handle  such  requests. 
Quarterly  dividends  are  issued  by  other 
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financial  institutions,  and  I  am  aware  of 
no  reason  why  credit  unions  should  not 
also  be  allowed  the  same  privilege  if  they 
determine  it  will  be  in  their  interest  in 
better  serving  their  members. 

The  third  provision  in  this  bill  is  to 
allow  funds  received  any  time  during  the 
tirst  10  days  of  a  month  to  be  considered 
as  received  on  the  first  for  dividend  pur- 
pases.  This  also  is  a  competitive  practice 
used  by  other  institutions,  and  no  rea- 
sons have  been  advanced  that  it  should 
be  denied  to  credit  unions. 

Other  parts  of  the  original  bill  have 
been  deleted  by  the  committee  on  the 
basis  that  further  study  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  rational  decision  can  be  made  as  to 
their  desirability  and  effect  on  credit 
union  operations. 

I  support  both  of  these  bills,  S.  1084 
and  S.  1085,  and  recommend  that  they  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1084  and  S.  1085 
reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  Monday,  October  9. 

S.  1084  would  authorize  automatic  pay- 
roll deductions  for  Federal  employees.  At 
the  present  time.  Federal  employees  can 
save  through  the  payroll  savings  plan, 
however,  under  the  rules  established  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  such  sav- 
ings may  only  be  in  tlie  form  of  U.S. 
savings  bonds.  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  savings  bonds  program; 
but,  I  also  feel  that  Federal  employees 
should  have  a  wide  variety  of  savings 
opportunities. 

The  Federal  Government  now  author- 
izes savings  deductions  for  the  United 
Givers  Fund  and  for  union  dues  in  addi- 
tion to  deductions  for  savings  bonds.  If 
deductions  for  union  dues  are  to  be  al- 
lowed. I  see  no  reason  why  similar  deduc- 
tions for  shares  in  a  credit  union  should 
not  be  permitted. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  be  helpful  in 
encouraging  thrift  on  the  part  of  Federal 
employees.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  stim- 
ulate increased  savings  thereby  easing 
somewhat  the  upward  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates. 

S.  1085  would  make  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  e.xisting  credit  union  pro- 
cedures. In  1959  I  sponsored  legislation 
to  modernize  credit  union  operations  and 
permit  the  limited  delegation  of  loan 
approval  authority  to  loan  officers.  The 
1959  legislation  also  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  semiannual  dividends  and  the 
crediting  of  funds  for  dividend  purposes 
received  during  the  first  5  days  of  the 
month. 

Since  1959  a  number  of  changes  have 
been  experienced  by  financial  institutions 
and  the  need  for  further  modernization 
is  apparent.  S.  1085  builds  upon  the  legis- 
lation I  introduced  in  1959  and  permits 
credit  unions  to  operate  effectively  in 
today's  competitive  market. 

First  of  all  it  would  speed  up  the  proc- 
essing of  loans  by  permitting  credit  com- 
mittees to  delegate  additional  authority 
to  loan  officers. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  quarterly  dividends  and. 

Third,  it  would  credit  savings  re- 
ceived by  the  10th  of  the  month.  All 
these   changes  will   streamline   Federal 


credit  union  procedures  and  permit 
credit  unions  to  compete  effectively  in 
today's  market. 

These  bills  have  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Senator  Proxmire,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions,  held  hearings  on  the  bills 
last  July.  Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator 
Bennett,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  worked  most  closely 
on  this  legislation.  I  believe  we  have  rec- 
ommended legislation  that  should  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  S.  1084  and  S.  1085. 


PURCHASE  OF  SHARES  OF  FEDERAL- 
OR  STATE-CHARTERED  CREDIT 
UNIONS  THROUGH  PAYROLL  AL- 
LOTMENT BY  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  coiisider  the 
bill  iS.  1084)  to  permit  Federal  employ- 
ees to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through 
voluntary  payroll  allotment  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That   subsection    (b)    and    (c)    of   section 
3G20   of  the   Revised   Statutes,   as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  492),  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  ,   , 
••(b)(1)    Notwithstanding   subsection    (a) 
of   this   section   or   any   other   provision   of 
law   and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  head 
of  an  p-gency  shall,  upon  the  written  request 
of  an  employee  of  the  agency  to  whom  a  pay- 
ment for  wages  or  salary  is  to  be  made,  au- 
thorize a  disbursing  officer  to  make  the  pay- 
ment   In    the    form   of   one,    two,    or    three 
checks    (the    number    of    checks    and    the 
amouTit  of  each.  If   more   than  one,   to  be 
designated  by  such  employee)  by  sending  to 
each    financial    organization    designated    by 
such  employee  a  check  that  Is  drawn  In  fa- 
vor of  the  organization  and  Is  for  credit  to 
the   checking  account  of  such  employee  or 
is  for  the  deposit  of  savings  or  purchase  of 
shares  for  such  employee :  Provided,  That  the 
agency  shall  not  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
of  sending  one  check  requested  by  such  em- 
ployee but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  sending  any  additional  check 
requested  by  such  employee  by  the  financial 
organization  to  which  such  check  is  sent.  For 
the   purposes  of  the  foregoing  proviso,   the 
check  for  which  the  agency  shall  not  be  re- 
imbursed shall  be  the  check  In  the  largest 
amount. 

••(2)  If  more  than  one  employee  to  whom 
a  payment  is  to  be  made  designates  the  same 
financial  organization,  the  head  of  an  agency 
may,  upon  the  written  request  of  such  em- 
ployee and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  authorize 
a  disbursing  officer  to  make  the  payment  by 
sending  to  the  organization  a  check  that  Is 
drawn  In  favor  of  the  organization  for  the 
total  amount  designated  by  those  employees 
and  by  specifying  the  amoimt  to  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  each  of  those  employees. 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  •agency" 
means  any  department,  agency,  Independent 
establishment,  board,  office,  commission,  or 
other  establishment  In  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, or  judicial  branch  of  the  Government, 
any  wholly  owned  or  controlled  Government 
corporation,  and  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the  term 
•financial    organization"    means    any    bank. 


savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  association  or 
similar  Institution,  or  Federal  or  State 
chartered  credit  union. 

•'(C)  Payment  by  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  more  than  one  check,  drawn  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  and  properly 
endorsed,  shall  constitute  a  full  acquittance 
for  the  amount  due  to  the  employee  request- 
ing payment." 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  590' ,  explaining  tlie  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PVRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1084  is  to  permit  Federal 
emplovees  to  save  through  the  payroll  sav- 
ings plan.  The  bill  would  permit  Federal 
employees  to  have  up  to  two  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  deposit  with  commercial  banks, 
savings  banks,  credit  unions,  or  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  bill  would  also  permit 
the  remainder  of  an  employee's  check  to  be 
deposited  in  a  checking  account  or  other 
savings  account.  The  Government  would  be 
reimbursed  for  the  additional  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  payroll  deductions  by  the  finan- 
cial institution  receiving  the  deduction.  The 
system  would  be  administered  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  nio  bill  would  apply  to  Fed- 
eral employees  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  as  well  as  to  independ- 
ent regulatory  commissions  and  Government 
corporations. 

Under  present  law.  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment has  authority  to  authorize  payroll 
allotments  "for  such  purposes  as  such  de- 
partment head  deems  appropriate"  (5  U.S.C, 
3075).  Under  this  authority,  payroll  deduc- 
tions have  been  authorized  for  savings 
bonds,  contributions  to  the  Combined  Fed- 
eral Campaign,  union  dues,  and  in  the  case 
of  miliuiry  personnel,  payments  for  credit 
union  shares.  However,  there  Is  no  uniform 
system  for  payroll  deductions  which  applies 
to  all  Federal  employees,  and  in  the  case  of 
most  civilian  employees,  deductions  through 
the  pavroU  savings  plan  are  not  permitted 
except  for  Federal  savings  bonds.  Under  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  committee,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  required  to 
make  pavroll  savings  deductions  for  deposit 
in  banks"  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  credit  unions  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  a  Federal  employee. 

HISTORY  OF  LEGISL.\TION 

The  bill  was  Introduced,  by  request,  by 
Senator  John  Sparkman  on  February  27, 
1967  As  first  introduced,  the  bill  would  have 
amended  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
use  17511  bv  authorizing  payroll  deduc- 
tions oniv  for  the  purchase  of  credit  union 
shares.  He.irings  were  held  on  the  bill  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
on  July  11.  1967,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  William  Proxmire.  Statements  were 
received  from  the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
tlon  the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  recommending  that  the  payroll  de- 
duction provisions  be  expanded  to  cover  pay- 
ments to  all  savings  institutions.  Testimony 
was  received  from  the  Credit  Union  National 
Association  In  support  of  the  bill  and  from 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  and  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  The  Treasury  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  It  might  adversely  affect  the 
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sale  of  savings  bonds  to  Federal  employees 
and  would  unduly  complicate  the  Federal 
payroll  system. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  approved  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Proxmire  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  bill  to  cover  payroll  deductions 
for  savings  to  be  deposited  in  bank-s.  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  or 
credit  unions.  The  committee  also  approved  a 
further  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Ben- 
nett to  authorize  payroll  deductions  for  de. 
posit  in  two  savings  institutions.  In  other 
words,  an  employee  might  have  one  deduction 
for  deposit  in  his  savings  account  at  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  and  another  deduc- 
tion for  deposit  with  a  credit  union.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  check  might  still  be  sent  to 
his  checking  account  at  a  commercial  bank 
or  for  deposit  with  another  savings  institu- 
tion. The  Government  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  the  two  deductions,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  check  covild  be  deposited 
with  a  financial  Institution  without  charge. 
In  order  to  avoid  disputes  over  which  finan- 
cial institution  would  provide  reimburse- 
ment, the  bill  provides  that  if  an  employee 
elected  to  have  his  check  sent  to  two  or  three 
financial  institutions  the  check  in  the  largest 
amount  would  not  require  reimbtxrsement 
while  the  remaining  checks  would.  In  effect, 
the  smaller  checks  would  be  considered  to 
be  the  deductions  and  the  larger  check  would 
be  considered  to  be  the  employee's  basic  pay. 

NEED   FOR   LEGISLATION 

The  committee  believes  that  payroll  deduc- 
tions are  an  effective  and  efficient  way  of 
encouraging  additional  savings  and  will  bene- 
fit our  economy.  The  bill  should  facilitate 
the  flow  of  funds  to  financial  institutions, 
thereby  easing  credit  conditions  and  remov- 
ing some  of  the  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates.  To  the  extent  the  bill  encourages 
greater  thrift,  it  would  remove  funds  from 
the  direct  spending  stream  thereby  helping 
to  redtjce  inflationary  pressures.  Promoting 
greater  saving  can  be  a  inost  effective  and 
painless  way  of  fighting  inflation. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  payroll 
deductions  will  benefit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  employer.  Many  progressive  em- 
ployeis  in  business  and  industry  have  payroll 
savinfs  plans  and  these  have  come  to  be 
recogi.ized  as  a  sound  employment  practice. 
The  encouragement  of  regular  saving  assures 
a  source  of  funds  for  employees  to  meet 
emergencies  or  to  finance  large  purchases. 
This  should  result  in  fewer  employees  who 
overextend  themselves  and  get  into  financial 
trouble.  This  in  turn  should  lead  to  a  more 
productive  and  stable  work  force  and  fewer 
complaints  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
creditors  concerning  Federal  employees  in 
financial  difficulty. 

Finally,  the  committee  believes  the  bill  will 
benefit  the  Federal  employee.  It  will  make  it 
easier  and  more  convenient  for  the  average 
employee  to  save  on  a  regular  basis.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  it  will  tend  to  assure  a 
ready  source  of  funds  and  reduce  financial 
problems.  It  will  particularly  benefit  em- 
ployees of  moderate  income,  who,  when  fi- 
nancial trouble  strikes,  are  often  forced  to 
borrow  at  high  interest  rates. 

The  committee  is  mindful  of  the  Treasury 
argument  that  payroll  ded-actions  for  other 
forms  of  savings  might  undercut  Treasury 
bond  sales  to  Federal  employees.  Although 
such  a  possibility  exists,  the  committee  does 
not  believe  it  is  likely.  Many  private  employ- 
ers authorize  deductions  for  both  Federal 
savings  bonds  and  other  forms  of  savings. 
For  example.  80  percent  of  the  employees  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  have  credit  union  payroll 
deductions,  but  99  percent  have  savings  bond 
deductions. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  the  argu- 
ment that  additional  deductions  complicate 
Federal  payroll  operations.  However,  In  view 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  encouraging 


saving,  and  in  view  of  the  computerized  na- 
ture of  most  Federal  payroll  systems,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  would 
be  reimbursed  for  the  additional  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  deductions,  the  committee  feels 
the  bill  would  not  represent  any  significant 
burden  on  the  Federal  Government. 

With  respect  to  cost,  the  committee  under- 
stands the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  al- 
ready established  a  standard  service  charge 
of  2  cents  per  individual  deduction  exclu- 
sive of  any  postage  cost.  The  committee  ex- 
pects such  a  charge  should  be  adequate  to 
cover  all  additional  costs  associated  with  pay- 
roll savings  deductions  authorized  under  the 
bill. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
•'A  bill  to  amend  section  36'20  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  payroll 
deductions  for  Federal  employees." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  10851  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan, 
investment,  dividend,  and  reserve  pro- 
visions; to  require  the  establishment  of 
an  education  committee;  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, with  an  amendment,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert; 

That  the  third  sentence  of  section  15  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1761c.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "up  to 
the  unsecured  limit,  or  in  excess  of  such  limit 
If  such  excess  is  fully  secured  by  unpledged 

Sec  2.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  use.  1763)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '•Annually  or  semi- 
annually" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An- 
nually,  semiannually,   or   quarterly";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "five"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thii-d 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLS  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  591 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
'as  follows; 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

•nie  purpose  of  S.  1085  is  to  modernize  Fed- 
eral credit  union  procedures  to  accord  with 
present  day  lending  practices.  The  bill  would 
improve  Federal  credit  union  procedures  in 
three  ways: 

1.  The  credit  committ«e  of  Federal  credit 
unions  would  have  unlimited  authority  to 
delegate  lending  authority  to  a  loan  officer. 
Under  present  law  only  $750  in  lending  au- 
thority can  be  delegated  If  the  loan  is  not 
secured  by  shares. 

2.  Federal  credit  unions  could  pay  divi- 
dends quarterly  in  lieu  of  twice  a  year  as 
permitted  by  existing  law. 

3.  Federal  credit  unions  could  credit  funds 
received  during  the  first  10  days  of  a  month 
for  the  entire  month  in  computing  dividends. 
Present  law  restricts  such  computations  to 
dividends  received  during  the  first  5  days 
of  the  month. 

HISTORY    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  was  Introduced,  by  request,  by 
Senator  John  Sparkman  on  February  27.  1967. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  Subcommittee 


on  Financial  Institutions  on  July  11.  1967, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  William 
Proxnure.  Testimony  was  received  from  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association  and  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  committee  recommends  three  changes 
in  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1751)    to  modernize  its  present  operations. 

First,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
credit  committee  of  a  Federal  credit  union 
be  given  authority  to  delegate  any  of  its  loan 
approval  authority  to  a  loan  officer.  The 
original  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  required 
all  loans  to  be  approved  by  the  credit  com- 
mitteee.  In  1959,  Congress  approved  an 
amendment  authorizing  the  credit  commit- 
tee to  delegate  loan  approval  authority  to  a 
loan  officer  in  the  amount  of  $750  for  an  un- 
secured loan  and  in  an  unlimited  amount  for 
loans  secured  by  shares.  However,  loans  over 
$750  secured  by  other  than  shares  must  be 
approved  by  the  credit  committee. 

The  reason  for  recommending  a  further 
change  is  to  reduce  the  overwhelming  burden 
placed  upon  credit  committees  who  must 
handle  a  large  and  continually  increasing 
volume  of  loan  activity.  The  credit  commit- 
tee is  made  up  of  volunteer  members  who  are 
not  compensated  and  who  have  often  found 
it  difficult  to  meet  frequently  on  short 
notice.  The  change  will  thus  speed  up  the 
processing  of  loans  and  enable  credit  unions 
to  serve  their  members  more  efficiently.  How- 
ever, the  authority  to  delegate  loan  approval 
authority  to  a  loan  officer  Is  ptirely  discretion- 
ary. A  credit  committee  could  retain  some  or 
all  of  its  present  approval  functions  M  It  so 
desired. 

Second,  the  committee  recommends  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  be  given  the  authority  to 
pay  quarterly  dividends  in  lieu  of  present 
law  which  only  i>ermits  semiannual  divi- 
dends. Prior  to  1959.  credit  union  dividends 
could  only  be  paid  annually.  In  1959,  Con- 
gress authorized  semiannual  dividends.  Quar- 
terly dividends  will  make  it  possible  for  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  continue  to  compete  for 
savings  in  today's  market.  Quarterly  divi- 
dends have  attained  widespread  acceptance 
by  other  financial  institutions.  The  com- 
mittee believes  credit  unions  should  have  the 
same  ability  to  compete  for  savings  in  order 
to  continue  as  a  source  of  credit  for  their 
members. 

Third,  the  committee  recommends  that 
Federal  credit  vmions  be  permitted  to  apply 
a  full  month's  dividend  credit  to  funds  re- 
ceived during  the  first  10  days  of  the  month. 
The  present  law,  which  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1959.  permits  such  credit  only 
for  funds  received  In  the  first  5  days.  Once 
again,  the  necessity  for  a  change  is  dictated 
by  modern  day  practices  of  other  financial 
institutions.  Many  other  savings  institutions 
provide  a  10-day  dividend  credit  and  some 
even  have  a  20-day  credit.  If  credit  unions 
cannot  compete  in  today's  market,  they  will 
suffer  a  drop  in  their  savings  Inflow  and  be 
unable  to  provide  low-cost  credit  to  their 
members,  which  of  course  Is  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  chartered. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  deleted  a  number  of  pro\1- 
slons  from  the  bill  which  were  opposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  These 
included — 

( 1 )  A  provision  to  permit  Federal  credit 
unions  to  invest  up  to  25  percent  of  their  reg- 
ular reserve  in  a  credlt-union-controlled  or- 
ganization which  would  use  such  funds  for 
"establishing  and  maintaining  the  liquidity, 
solvency,  and  security  of  credit  unions." 
Since  such  an  organization  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  a  central  bank  for  credit 
unions,  the  committee  felt  this  matter  de- 
served further  study. 

(2)  A  provision  which  would  permit  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  purchase  the  notes  of 
members  of  llqvUdatlng  credit  unions.  The 
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Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  felt  this 
provision  could  put  credit  unions  In  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  business.  The  committee 
agreed  to  defer  the  matter. 

(3)  A  provision  requiring  Federal  credit 
unions  to  establish  an  education  committee. 
Since  many  credit  unions  have  voluntarily 
established  an  education  committee  and 
since  many  credit  union  members  questioned 
the  advisability  of  a  mandatory  committee, 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association  rec- 
ommended this  provLsion  be  deleted  from  the 
bill    The  committee  agreed. 

(41  A  provision  reducing  required  reserves 
from  10  percent  of  shares  to  7  percent  of 
loans.  The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
Is  conducting  a  study  of  credit  union  re- 
serves and  requested  that  the  Item  be  de- 
ferred until  the  study  is  completed.  The  com- 
mittee agreed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and 
dividend  provisions." 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE. 

AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 

PRL\TIONS,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10345)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  In  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  equally  from  both  sides. 
I  withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  prefer,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
preserve  the  time  that  we  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugcest  the  absence  of  a  quorxun,  with 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
very  definitely  I  am  opposed  to  commu- 
nism, just  as  I  am  opposed  to  fascism  and 
all  forms  of  totalitarianism.  Communists 
govern  by  decree.  Likewise,  Fascists,  such 
as  Franco  In  Spain  and  those  generals 
and  colonels  who  overthrew  the  consti- 
tutional government  in  Greece,  govern  by 
decree.  I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to  Com- 
munists and  communism  as  any  Senator. 
Unfortunately,  there  now  seem  to  be  a 
resurgence  of  witch  hunting  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  its  momenttim  may  have 
afflicted  the  Senate.  We  again  behold  at- 
tempts by  some  people  to  play  God  with 
their  neighbors"  patriotism.  We  again 
hear  talk  about  a  Communist  apparatus 
infiltrating  our  Government,  the  clergy. 


and  our  universities.  They  would  be  hard 
put  to  name  even  one  Communist  or 
Communist  sympathizer  in  the  State  De- 
partment, on  the  faculty  of  any  univer- 
sity, or  in  the  clergy. 

I  support  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROXMIRE]  to  abolish  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  which  has  not 
had  a  meeting  in  nearly  2  years.  The  prin- 
cipal, if  not  oiily,  activity  of  its  members 
has  been  to  receive  high  salaries.  What  is 
this  claimed  Communist  menace  to  our 
Government?  It  was  stated  in  this  debate 
that  Gus  Hall,  a  ragtag  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  claim.s  a  membership 
of  13,000  in  the  entire  United  States.  He 
certainly  would  be  more  Likely  to  exag- 
gerate the  numbers  than  to  minimize 
them.  Furthermore,  who  knows  how 
many  FBI  agents  have  infiltrated  the 
Communist  Party  and  are  posing  as  card- 
carrying  Commimists? 

According  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
should  know,  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  has  lost  90  percent  of 
its  membership  since  reaching  its  nu- 
merical strength  peak  23  years  ago.  The 
FBI  report  is  that  there  were  80,000 
Commimists  in  the  United  States  in 
1944.  The  Soviet  Red  Army  was  crush- 
ing Hitler's  supeimen  in  Europe,  and  in 
America  there  was  tolerance  for  home- 
grown Communists.  At  present,  the  FBI 
estimates  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Communist  Party  has  nosedived  and  is 
between  8,000  and  10,000.  At  most,  there 
is  one  Communist  in  the  United  States 
for  every  21,000  non-Communist,  the 
odds  in  favor  of  free  institutions  being 
21,000  to  1. 

Recently,  80,000  people  crowded  in  the 
Cleveland  stadium  to  watch  the  Cleve- 
land Browns  win  a  professional  football 
game.  According  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
calculations,  three  persons  in  that  crowd 
would  be  Communists,  and  more  than 
80,000  would  not.  Should  we  be  afraid 
that  those  few  will  harm  the  rest  of  us? 
Furthermore,  we  have  on  our  side  the 
city  and  State  police,  the  FBI,  the  Army, 
Air  Force,  and  Navy — never  forgetting 
the  Marines.  Do  we  need  the  five  men  on 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
feeding  at  the  public  trough  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $26,000  each  per  year  to  gallop 
to  our  aid?  If  it  is  claimed  that  we  no 
longer  are  the  land  of  the  free,  let  us  at 
least  be  the  home  of  the  brave.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  couplet: 

Last  night  I  saw  upon  the  stair 
A  little  man  who  was  not  there. 
He  was  not  there  again  today. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  he  would  go  away. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  judgment  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  rules  should  be 
suspended  to  permit  consideration  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  This  proposed  amendment 
was  originally  introduced  as  a  bill,  S. 
2171.  Although  no  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
this  legislative  proposal,  it  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee  last  August. 
The  committee  report  contains  no  ex- 
planation of  the  bill's  provisions,  no 
section-by-section  analysis,  and  no  ex- 
planation of  the  changes  that  it  would 
make  in  existing  law.  The  Justice  De- 


partment was  not  asked  for  its  opinion 
of  the  bill  nor  did  it  offer  any,  nor  for 
that  matter,  did  any  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Any  legislative  proposal  to  strengthen 
or  perpetuate  the  outmoded  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  should  be  the 
subject  of  thorough  hearings  befoie  it 
is  brought  before  the  Senate  for  debate 
and  vote. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Bsard  is  part  of  that  debris  of  the  witch 
hunts,  the  so-called  period  of  McCarthy- 
ism,  that  is  still  with  us.  The  continued 
existence  of  this  vestigal  agency  is  ridic- 
ulous. This  relic  of  the  McCarthy  era  is 
not  only  insulting  to  Americans,  but  is 
also  a  complete  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

We  have  recovered  somewhat  from 
that  era,  which  we  should  like  to  forget, 
of  pointless  suspicion,  fear,  character  as- 
sassination, and  ruined  careers,  and  the 
ridiculous  and  utterly  false  claims  that 
there  were  thousands  of  Communists  on 
the  faculties  of  universities,  in  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  in  the  State  De- 
partment. All  of  these  allegations  were 
entirely  untrue  at  the  time  they  were 
made,  but.  unfortunately,  were  believed 
by  many  Ameiicans. 

Much  of  the  rubbish  of  that  period 
has  been  cleaned  up,  but  it  may  take  a 
genei-ation  to  remove  all  the  debris.  This 
remainder  of  a  shameful  chapter  in  our 
history,  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  should  be  abolished  unwept, 
unlionored,  and  unsung. 

In  1950.  when  President  Truman  vetoed 
the  McCarran- Walter  Act  which  created 
this  bureaucratic  monstrosity,  he  said: 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  merely 
ineffective  and  unworkable;  they  represent  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  our  Institutions. 

His  warning  has  been  validated  in  nu- 
merous Supreme  Court  decLsions  which 
have  all  but  nullified  the  effectiveness  of 
that  les;islation. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Constitution 
was  first  proclaimed,  there  was  an  uproar 
from  liberty-loving  Americans  who  had 
won  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  forced 
down  the  throats  of  the  reactionaries 
of  that  period  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  They  made  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments  a  con- 
dition for  the  ratification  of  our  Con- 
stitution. Throughout  the  years,  we 
have  affectionately  termed  those  first 
10  amendments  to  our  Constitution  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

So  it  is  for  us  today  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  these  rights.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  our  fellow  citizens,  to  re-read 
those  first  10  amendments.  I  am  certain 
that  those  lunatic  fringe  extremists, 
right-wing  splinter  groups  such  as  the 
so-called  Liberty  Lobby,  the  Manion 
Forum,  and  the  John  Birch  Society — or 
"Birchsaps"  or  "Sons  of  Birches"  as  our 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  assistant  minority  leader,  has 
termed  them — have  never  read  or  would 
like  to  forget  those  first  10  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  about  30  years  ago. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Hughes 
said: 

The  greater  the  Importance  of  safeguard- 
ing  the   country   from   incitements   to   the 
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overthrow  of  our  institutions  by  force  and 
violence,  the  more  imperative  is  the  need  to 
nreserve  Inviolate  the  constitutional  right* 
of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  assembly 
in  order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for  free 
DOlitical  discussion,  to  the  end  the  govern- 
ment may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
oeople  and  that  changes.  If  desired,  may  be 
obtained  bv  peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the 
security  of  "the  Republic,  the  very  foundation 
of  constitutional  government. 


The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1950  has  constituted  one  of  the  great- 
est threats  to  our  civil  liberties  since  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  of  1798. 

The  proposal  to  amend  the  original 
act     which    the    Senate    will    consider 
should  this  motion  carry,  demands  the 
opposition  of  all  who  cherish  liberty,  free 
expression,    and    freedom    of    thought. 
Lovalty  cannot  be  coerced  or  compelled. 
Those      supporting      this      proposed 
amendment  claim  that  it  would  put  the 
original  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
in  line  with  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. This,  of  course,  is  facetious,  for 
the  powers  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  would  continue  to  remain 
unrestricted  and  vague.  It  is  a  blatant  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  SACB  and  give  it  even 
greater  power.    It    bears    the    taint    of 
McCarthvism   as   it   gives   a   politically 
appointed    Board    the    right    to    freely 
smear  and  libel  any  group  or  organi- 
zation. 

When  the  SACB  was  created  in  1950, 
it  was  a  bad  idea.  Nothing  has  happened 
since  to  change  my  opinion.  Instead,  the 
evidence  shows  an  effort  to  introduce  to- 
taUtarian  uniformity  into  political  think- 
ing The  existence  of  the  Board  continues 
to  be  a  challenge  to  the  basic  principles 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  Board  is  redundant  and  unneces- 
sary. The  laws  of  our  land  without  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  have 
alwavs  adequately  safeguarded  the  secu- 
rity, "dignity,  and  the  sovereignty  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  since  1965,  taxpayers 
have  spent  nearly  $2  million  for  the  vir- 
tually defunct  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  It  has  not  held  a  formal  hear- 
ing in  those  2  years.  There  are  no  cases 
pending  before  it.  This  boondoggle  will 
cost  taxpayers  more  than  $330,000  this 
year  alone.  Only  18  employees  remain, 
and  they  are  virtually  sinecures.  The 
average  salary  of  each  is  $11,000  a  year- 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  entire  Federal 
bureaucracy.  This  Board  has  not  made  a 
single  substantial  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  since  its  creation.  To  the 
contrary,  its  very  existence  is  a  symbol 
of  all  that  is  repulsive  to  freedom-loving 
Americans. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  five  Board  members,  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  Each  member 
has  a  personal  administrative  assistant. 
Then  there  are  eight  other  employees 
whose  function,  I  imagine,  is  to  keep 
track  of  the  first  10.  These  18  people  have 
the  softest  jobs  in  Washington.  In  fact, 
they  have  no  real  duties  at  all,  except 
the  trouble  they  expend  once  or  twice  a 
month  to  draw  their  salaries. 

They  do  nothing  of  value  whatever 
except  perhaps  write  memos  or  messages 
to  one  another  and  publish  annual  re- 
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ports  of  what  they  have  not  accom- 
plished. To  perpetuate  the  sinecures,  as 
the  proposed  amendment  would  do, 
makes  a  transparent  sham  of  any  claim 
by  Congress  of  an  interest  in  real  econ- 
omy in  Government. 

The  continued  expenditure  of  taxpay- 
ers' monev  for  tliis  absurd  boondoggle 
is  unconscionable  at  a  time  when  we  are 
looking  for  ways  to  save  taxpayers' 
money  in  order  to  finance  the  fantasti- 
cally expensive  civil  war  in  wi^ich  the 
administration  has  involved  us  in  'Viet- 
nam, a  war  which  has  now  l>ecome  an 
American  ground  and  air  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  it  is  a  war  that  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $2  billion 
every  month— money  that  is  being  blown 
up  in  smoke. 

Mr.  President  we  must  hold  fast  to 
oiu-  heritage  as  free  men  and  women.  We 
must  renew  our  confidence  in  each  other, 
our  tolerance  and  our  sense  of  being  good 
neighbors.  We  must  repudiate  the  fear- 
mongers,  those  men  of  Uttle  faith,  or  no 
faith  whatever,  who  are  plotting  the  iii- 
quisition  and  investigations  iiito  our 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  all  insti- 
tutions of  our  free  society. 

Last  month  I  joined  with  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMIRE  1  in  introducing  legislation 
which  would  abolish  the  SACB.  This  bill, 
S  2146,  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  would  trans- 
fer to  the  Justice  Department  all  Board 
activities  and  it  would  authorize  the  At- 
toi-nev  General  to  designate  an  inde- 
pendent officer  or  agency  within  the  De- 
partment to  handle  these  activities. 
Fi-ankly,  in  my  view,  that  is  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  we  should  be  considering. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  same  energy  that 
is  being  put  behind  the  proposed  amend- 
ment were  devoted  to  the  enactment  of 
the  administration's  programs  to  allevi- 
ate poverty,  to  promote  civil  rights,  and 
to  provide  for  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  all  our  citizens,  this  country  would 
be  better  served. 

As  one  who  despises  Communists, 
communism,  and  Communist  methods.  I 
join  with  other  Senators  in  expressing 
strong  opposition  to  the  pending  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  to  permit  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  at  this 

time.  ,      ,    ,, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  _     ^         , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  susgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  not  to  be  taken  out  of  either 

side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ^L^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  re- 


ported the  pending  business,  including 
the  funds  for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  I  support  che  motion  to 
suspend  the  rule  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

First.  I   think   I  should  say  for  the 
Record,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding, that  it  is  a  happenstance 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  is  a  Montanan: 
but    I    do    not    join    the    distinguished 
minority  leader  on  that  basis.  I  believe 
there  is  a  need  to  continue  this  Board— 
a  board  created  under  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  of  1950— but  which,  unfor- 
timate,  and  through  no  fault  of  its  own, 
has  little  or  no  business  before  it  at  the 
present  time.  However,  if  the  motion  to 
suspend  is  defeated,  the  bill  will  still  con- 
tain   a    $300,000    appropriation   for   the 
Board.  Then,  if  I  correctly  understand 
what  is  to  happen,  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  eliminate  the  $300,000.  In 
my  opinion,  that  amendment  will  not 
prevail. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  at  the  moment,  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  because  of  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  affecting  its  jurisdiction. 

If  the  motion  to  suspend  does  not  carry, 
it  is  my  belief — I  reiterate — that  the 
funds  appropriated  in  the  bill  will  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Senate,  and  then  we  will 
have  the  sorry  picture  of  funds  being  ap- 
propriated to  an  agency  which  has  very 
little  to  do. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why 
the  Board's  fmictions  have  not  been 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  question  was  answered  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Yeagley.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings  he  indicated  that 
this  authority  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

He  also  said,  if  I  read  the  Record  cor- 
rectly, that  this  agency  should  be  con- 
tinued, preferably  with  additional  powers. 
That  is  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  attempting  to  do  now.  If  the 
rules  are  suspended,  the  way  will  be  clear 
to  enact  the  bill  he  introduced,  a  bill  re- 
ported by  a  large  vote  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  should  point  out  also  that  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Delaware    [Mr. 
Williams!   introduced  a  resolution  last 
July  which  directed  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  or  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  to  investigate  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  and  to  include  m  its 
report  on  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  this  Board,  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  Specifi- 
callv    Senate  Resolution  145  directs  the 
conirnittee  to  determine  whether,  first, 
the  current  and  prospective  volume  of 
business  of  such  Board  warrants  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  its  powers,  and  the  con- 
tinued performance  of  its  functions  and 
duties  by  a  separate  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and.  second,  the  powers,  duties, 
functions,  and  property  of  such  Board 
should  be  transferred  to  another  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
conduct  of  Government  operations. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  disUnguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  the  subcommittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
did  cari-y  out  its  responsibilities  in  that 
respect,  and  made  the  following  four 
recommendations : 

( 1 1  Retain  the  board  and  broaden  its  au- 
thority. 

That  is  what  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  is  attempting  to  do. 

i2i  Reest.iblish  the  Board  as  a  qiiasl-ju- 
dlcial  body  such  as  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  which  would  allow  the  Board 
to  initiate  civses  on  Its  own  motion. 

It  cannot  do  so  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause It  is  subordinate  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

(3)  Transfer  the  functions  and  dv.tles  of 
the  Board  to  a  department  or  agency  other 
than  the  Department  of  Justice. 

That,  I  think,  would  be  ill  advised. 

(4i  Abolish  the  Board  by  repealing  the 
act  that  created  U. 

There  is  other  material  in  the  report, 
appearing  on  page  33,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  rest  of  the  report 
dealing  with  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  beyond  the  four  recom- 
mendations, be  incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paragraph  (It  of  Senate  Resolution  145 
directs  the  committee  to  determine  whether 
the  current  and  prospective  volume  of  such 
board  warrants  its  continued  existence. 
Without  further  legislation,  the  chances 
that  the  board's  workload  will  materially  in- 
crease is  remote.  However.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  work  of  the  board  cannot 
be  Judged  solely  on  number  of  cases  handled. 
During  the  hearing,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  testified  that  the 
value  of  the  board  should  also  be  judged  on 
the  point  that  as  long  as  such  a  board  exists. 
It  preserves  the  possibility  of  the  imposition 
of  sanctions  contained  in  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  50  U  S  C.  783,  et 
seq  ,  and  is  a  mechanism  for  the  public  dis- 
closure of  Communist  action  and  Communist 
front    organizations. 

The  workload  of  the  board  Is  almost  to- 
tally dependent  on  the  Attorney  General 
filing  petitions.  The  board  has  no  statutory 
authority  to  bring  cases  before  it  on  its  own 
motion.  The  only  other  way  that  a  case 
may  arise  Is  through  the  voluntary  action  of 
an  organization  or  an  individual.  This  latter 
is  a  remote  possibility. 

At  the  present  time  the  board  has  no  cases. 
The  chances  that  this  situation  will  change 
is  dependent  upon  (1)  the  Attorney  General 
filing  petitions  In  cases  that  can  be  brought 
under  the  act  as  presently  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  or  i2)  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
will  increase  the  scope  of  authority  of  the 
board  and  thus  result  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral filing  more  petitions. 

Paragraph  (2i  of  Senate  Resolution  145 
directs  the  committee  to  determine  whether 
the  powers,  duties,  functions,  and  profjerty 
of  the  Board  should  be  transferred  to  an- 
other agency.  Serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems of  due  process  are  posed  if  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  of  the  Board  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General 

The  mere  transfer  of  the  Board  as  now 
constituted  Into  another  agency  will  not  In- 


crease the  Board's  workload  as  such  would 
still  be  almost  totally  dependent  upon  peti- 
tions filed  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  as- 
signment of  the  powers,  duties  and  functions 
of  the  Board  to  another  agency  Is  a  legisla- 
tive possibility.  However,  such  would  have 
to  be  an  independent  agency  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  due  process. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  three  recommenda- 
tions or  suggestions,  all  of  which  are  to 
retain  the  Board  or  its  functions — that 
is.  carry  on  and  continue  this  function 
of  Government — whereas,  if  one  does  not 
favor  the  Board  and  if  he  does  not  favor 
the  investigation  of  subversion,  then  he 
will  want  to  abolish  the  Board  and  estab- 
lish notliing  in  lieu  thereof.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  one  has  a  choice 
of  either  continuing  the  Board  and  giv- 
ing it  additional  powder  necessai-y  by  rea- 
son of  the  Court  decisions,  or  simply 
hereafter  forgetting  about  taking  any 
govermnental  action,  except  actual  vio- 
lations of  law,  against  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

In  this  way,  however,  we  are  able, 
through  the  Board,  to  hear  testimony 
and  develop  the  facts,  and  thus  present 
to  the  country  and  acquaint  the  people 
with  activities  that  may  not  be  crimes, 
yet  tend  toward  subversion  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  stated  the  case  clearly.  Either 
we  should  have  a  board  with  expanded 
authority,  or  we  should  have  no  board 
at  all. 

May  I  point  out  that  if  the  motion  to 
suspend  is  defeated,  then  we  will  have 
before  us  a  board  which  will  have  a 
$300,000  appropriation,  but  with  little 
or  nothing  to  do. 

I  repeat,  it  is  my  understanding  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  in  that  case 
to  knock  out  the  funds  for  this  Board, 
thereby  leaving  it  payless  as  well  as  pow- 
erless. In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  believe 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  board  of 
this  nature,  as  I  think  we  should,  then 
I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  give  it  the 
additional  authority  contained  in  the 
Dirksen  proposal.  Only  in  that  way  can 
the  Board  do  the  w^ork  it  was  set  up  to  do 
under  the  mandate  contained  in  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  indicate  why  he 
thinks  the  Dirksen  proposal  will  give  the 
Board  something  to  do? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  the  Dirk- 
sen proposal  widens  its  responsibilities 
in  line  with  the  Supreme  Court  rulings, 
gives  it  authority  which  it  does  not  have 
now,  and  makes  it  less  dependent  upon 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  refer- 
ral of  cases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
with  the  Dirksen  proposal  it  is  still  true 
that  unless  the  Department  of  Justice 
initiates  a  case  and  brings  it  before  the 


Board,  the  Board  would  have  no  basis 
for  action? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  woiUd  leave  the 
answer  to  that  question  to  the  author 
of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer is  simple.  In  view  of  the  two  Court 
decisions,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
not  felt  it  ought  to  file  any  more  of  these 
cases  with  the  Board  until  the  act  is 
cured  so  the  Board  can  function  as  is 
indicated  in  the  text  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois think  the  Board  will  have  no  func- 
tion unless  the  Department  of  Justice 
initiates  action,  in  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois— which  may  not  be  the 
view  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  that 
these  cases  will  be  initiated— but  I  say, 
certainly  before  we  act  on  the  legisla- 
tion, we  ought  to  have  a  report  from  the 
Attorney  General.  We  have  no  idea 
whether  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
change  its  position. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Yeagley  testified, 
but  he  is  not  the  Attorney  General.  He 
was  meticulous  and  careful  in  testifying 
to  say  he  was  not  speaking  for  the  At- 
torney General;  that  he  was  simply  giv- 
ing his  off-the-cuff  views. 

Is  this   not  true? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed,  it  is  not.  He 
was  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and 
in  the  hearing  on  August  15  he  said: 

It  has  been  my  view  that  an  important 
function  of  this  Board  has  been  the  dis- 
closure that  has  resulted  In  the  23  front  or- 
ganization cases  that  were  brought  before 
the   Board. 

He  said  further: 

I  believe  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  performed  a  valuable  service. 

He  said  further: 

I  certainly  could  not  support  anything  in 
the  form  of  abolishing  the  Board. 

I  do  not  know  what  one  needs  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Senator  how  the  Depart- 
ment feels  about  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  it  seems  to  me  what  we  need  is  a 
statement  or  a  letter  or  some  indica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General.  The  At- 
torney General  can  tell  Mr.  Yeagley,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  or  any  other 
employee  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, whether  to  come  dowTi  and  what  to 
say  when  he  does.  Only  the  Attorney 
General  can  state  what  is  really  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  Mr.  Yeagley 
was  speaking  for  the  Attorney  General 
becau.se  he  was  there  in  a  capacity  repre- 
senting the  Department  of  Justice.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan], if  he  was  representing  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  appears  on  page 
1070  of  the  hearings,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan  J  said: 

I  thought  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to 
have  some  expression  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  about  it 
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Mr.  Yeagley  said  in  reply: 

This  was  mv  personal  expression.  I  don't 
know  that  anyone  would  disagree  with  me, 
but  It  Is  an  off-the-cuff  opinion. 

So  it  was  made  clear  that  he  was  speak- 
ing for  himself,  and  in  an  off-the-cuff 
opinion,  and  it  was  not  necessarily  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Clark. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  was  there  never- 
theless, as  the  official  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Justice;  but  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  we  face  a  clear-cut  issue 
here.  It  will  take  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting  to  suspend 
the  rule  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  the 
Dirksen  proposal.  If  that  fails,  then  it 
will  take  only  a  simple  majority  to  knock 
out  the  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
Board.  And  if  that  fails,  we  will  have 
an  agency  operating  on  the  same  basis  as 
now,  without  the  additional  authority 
and  responsibilities  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  seeks  to  estab- 
lish through  the  proposal  the  Senate  may 
act  on  if  the  motion  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
dilemma  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  think  he  has  stated  it  well  and  fairly. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going 
to  do  it  through  this  bill,  whether  we  do 
it  today  or  next  week,  whether  w^e  act 
on  the  suspension  of  the  rule  or  not,  we 
certainly  ought  to  have  word  from  the 
one  man  in  the  Government  who  will 
determine  whether  or  not  this  agency  is 
going  to  work. 

We  do  not  have  that  position.  I  do  not 
ask  that  we  send  the  bill  back  for  weeks 
of  hearings.  I  suggest  we  ask  for  a  let- 
ter or  some  indication  from  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would 
welcome  this  legislation  and  seek  to  make 
it  effective. 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  request. 
As  the  Senator  from  Montana  knows,  we 
have  the  bill  pending  on  the  calendar. 
It  can  be  motioned  up  by  him  or  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  at  any  time.  I  have 
no  intention  of  filibustering  the  bill. 
However,  I  do  think  that  without  a  rec- 
ord, I  should  take  a  day  or  two  or  more, 
if  necessary,  to  put  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  most  comprehensive 
information  I  can  as  to  what  the  bill 
would  do.  I  think  that  would  be  a  service 
to  the  Senate. 

If  we  suspend  the  rules  and  add  this 
legislative  amendment  without  hearings, 
and  it  goes  over  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  there  will  be  no  House  hear- 
ings, either.  There  have  been  no  Senate 
hearings,  and  this  is  a  13-page,  compli- 
cated bill  on  which,  with  no  hearings, 
we  have  little  or  no  information. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  a  fair  and 
sensible  procedure,  in  keeping  with  the 
best  traditions  of  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
erything the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  said  is  not  only  fair,  but  eminently 
fair.  He  has  certainly  never  indicated, 
to  my  knowledge,  that  he  intended  to 
filibusted  this  measure.  He  has  always 
indicated  that  he  intended  to  make  the 
Record  clear.  He  has,  and  he  has  done  so 
in  the  most  impartial  and  fairminded 


manner.  I  commend  him  for  the  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
himself  in  the  presentation  of  this  diflQ- 
cult  and  important  subject. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  wish  to  make  one  further  point 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Yeagley's  testimony 
as  to  whether  or  not.  if  the  bill  passes, 
the  Subversive  Acti\ities  Control  Board 
will  have  anything  to  do.  He  said: 

In  reference  to  the  possible  volume  of 
business  that  might  be  placed  before  the 
Board  if  the  law  is  changed,  we  would  have 
to  see  the  bill  or  the  law  to  say  that  there 
would  be  no  more  cases  or  a  lot  of  cases. 

After  all,  we  do  not  know.  Even  Mr. 
Yeagley,  who  has  been  cited  over  and 
over  again  as  the  star  witness  in  favor  of 
this  proposal — and,  incidentally,  he  was 
not  appearing  on  it  at  all;  he  appeared 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee- 
said  he  does  not  know  whether  the  law 
would  have  any  effect;  they  would  have 
to  see  it  and  examine  it  first.  They  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  At- 
torney General  has  not  had  this  pro- 
posed legislation  before  him. 

The  Senate  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  we  would  be  making  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  effective 
and  forceful,  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here,  once  again, 
is  a  bill  which  has  powerful  support  in 
the  Senate;  it  is  not  locked  up  in  com- 
mittee; it  can  be  called  up  and  disposed 
of  in  a  day  or  so  at  any  time:  but  it  could 
be  done  in  a  way  which  would  give  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  chance  to 
have  their  own  hearings  on  it,  and  not 
by  suspending  the  rules,  to  put  it  on  an 
appropriations  bill  and  in  effect  closing 
out  any  competent  legislative  record  as 
Ls  sought  to  be  done  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I,  too,  am  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation.  While 
I  was  Attorney  General,  we  had  a  num- 
ber of  dealings  with  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  and  tried  to  utilize 
the  Board  as  it  was  established  by  Con- 
gress and  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
10  years.  We  tried  to  use  it.  and  I  believe 
that  we  presented  the  only  major  case 
ever  to  come  before  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  which  concerned 
the  registration  of  the  Communist  Party. 
So  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  was  active  at  the  beginning  of  my 
administration  as  Attorney  General. 

However,  portions  of  the  legislation 
under  which  the  Board  had  been  created 
were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  number  of  different 
cases  during  that  period  of  time,  so  that, 
after  a  period  of  time,  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  became  virtually 
inoperative.  It  was  no  longer  a  board  or 
a  group  of  men  able  to  function  at  all 
actively.  Because  of  the  court  decisions, 
it  became  really  an  ineffective  adjunct 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  to  the 
investigation  of  communism. 

And,  after  all,  the  investigation  of  com- 
munism, it  seems  to  me,  is  and  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation with  a  great  deal  of  skill  and 
ability.  In  view  of  the  record  of  what 


has  transpired  over  the  period  of  the  last 
6'2  years,  where  there  has  been  a  dihgent 
effort  to  meet  the  aims  of  Congress  and 
use  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  but  due  to  court  decisions  the 
Board  is  now  in  fact  inoi>erative  and  does 
net  function,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  trying  to  put  it  back 
into  existence  is  likely  to  raise  greater 
questions  that  it  will  resolve. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  would  make  easier 
the  fight  against  communism.  Having 
worked  closely  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  with  Mr.  Yeagley's 
division— Mr.  Yeagley  was  head  of  that 
division  before  I  came  in,  but  he  was  re- 
appointed by  President  Kennedy  upon 
my  recommendation,  and  I  believe  he  is 
a  very  able  man — I  cannot  perceive  that 
the  struggle  against  internal  communism 
would  be  assisted  in  any  way  by  reacti- 
vating the  Subversive  Activities  Control 

Board.  ,     ^   , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  distingtxished  Senator  from  New- 
York  that  what  he  has  stated  w-ould  seem 
to  me  to  be  unansw-erable.  in  the  absence 
of  a  record.  We  have  absolutely  no  analy- 
sis whatsoever  of  the  court  cases  which 
are  said  to  make  this  legislation  neces- 
sary. We  have  a  report  that  is  a  one-page 
joke;  it  does  not  tell  us  anytliing.  The 
Cordon  rule  was  waived,  so  we  do  not 
know-  how  this  legislation  would  affect 
the  basic  law.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
witness,  either  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  any  other  department. 

Under  those  circiunstances,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senate  can  act  inteUigent- 
Iv  Whether  Senators  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  ask  for  testi- 
mony, so  that  we  might  know  what  we 
are  doing.  Those  who  are  most  anxious  to 
have  the  Subvei-sivi  Activities  Control 
Board  reconstituted  and  revitalized 
should  certainly  find  out  whether  or  not 
this  measure  would  do  the  job.  There  Is 
apparently  serious  question  w-hether  it 
would  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  disturbs  me.  I  w-ould  at  least  hke 
to  hear,  in  depth,  what  the  present  At- 
tomev  General  feels  about  the  Board, 
w-hether  he  believes  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  legislation  would  really 
help  or  hinder  the  fight  against  com- 
munism, and  whether  in  fact  the  legis- 
lation deals  effectively  with  the  serious 
constitutional  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

For  instance,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  leave  the  definitions  of  "Commu- 
nist-action" and  "Communist-infiltrat- 
ed" groups  the  same  as  they  were  in  1950. 
These  definitions  raise  serious  questions 
about  vaguenejss.  about  what  groups  are 
included  and  what  groups  are  not.  The 
Supreme  Court's  loyalty  oath  decisions 
have  strongly  suggested  that  vague  defi- 
nitions of  "subversive"  groups  are  not 
constitutionally  permissible,  because 
such  lack  of  clarity  discourages  people 
from  associating  with  legitimate  groups. 
Yet  section  782  of  the  act— which  would 
not  be  affected  by  S.  2171— uses  language 
of  the  most  general  sort. 

Second,  although  the  Board's  activ- 
ities would  be  investigatory,  there  are  a 
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number  of  severe  restrictions  on  mem- 
bers of  "Uinted"  organizations  which 
would  apply  once  the  Board  made  its  de- 
termination of  Communict  action  or 
Communist  Infiltration.  The  groups 
themselves  are  denied  tax  deductions— 
their  mail  must  be  stamped— their  ac- 
tivities are  subject  to  heavy  supervision. 
Thus,  the  Board  still  has  functions  which 
are  inherently  punitive — and  which  may 
well  be  a  violation  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.  In  addition,  the  in- 
creased protection  given  political  asso- 
ciations by  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
years  makes  this  kind  of  Government 
supervision  open  to  serious  doubt  under 
the  first  amendment. 

Therefore,  some  of  the  same  problems 
that  were  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
regarding  the  Board— which  impelled  the 
Court,  in  the  cases  that  were  brought 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  prior  to 
the  time  I  was  Attorney  General  and 
during  my  time  as  well,  to  arrive  at  deci- 
sions which  hampered  the  Boards  func- 
tioning—would still  exist,  in  my  judg- 
ment, with  the  proposed  legislation  un- 
less the  Attorney  General  and  other 
experts  come  in  and  testify  about  the 
language  contained  in  the  measure,  it 
seems  to  me  we  would  be  taking  a  major 
chance,  in  passing  legislation  such  as 
this,  without  holding  detailed  hearings. 
Finally,  the  self-incrimination  prob- 
lem may  be  greater  under  this  bill  than 
under  the  existing  act.  What  happens  if 
an  individual  refuses  to  answer  political 
questions  before  the  Board?  Can  he  be 
punished  for  contempt?  Is  failure  to 
testify  evidence  of  subversive  activity? 
If  the  Board's  final  determination  re- 
sults in  severe  restrictions  on  groups,  is 
this  not  a  use  of  investigatory  power  to 
punish? 

My  point  is  not  that  these  problems 
cannot  be  met  with  legislation.  Perhaps 
we  can  work  out  some  legislation. 
Rather,  my  point  is  that  these  points  re- 
quire careful  and  detailed  legislative 
work.  We  cannot  circimivent  our  own 
rules  and  rush  through  legislation 
merely  because  the  subject  concerns  na- 
tional security.  Indeed,  that  is  reason  for 
care— so  that  we  can  best  reconcile  na- 
tional security  with  our  constitutional 
liberties — which  is  the  reason,  after  all, 
for  presei-ving  our  national  security. 

I  therefore  join  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  urging  the  Senate  not  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  but  leave  the  bill  to  be 
considered  further  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that,  based  on 
our  record  and  the  efforts  we  have  made 
in  the  past,  we  should  have  to  go  through 
it  all  again  by  disregarding  what  the 
courts  have  had  to  say  over  the  past 
4  or  5  years. 

Why  should  we  not  study  the  matter 
carefully,  have  the  experts  in,  have  the 
Department  of  Justice  testify,  work  out 
tlie  language  carefully  and  minutely,  and 
then  present  legislation  to  the  Senate 
so  that  we  can  debate  it  and  determine 
whether  it  makes  some  sense  and  will,  in 
fact,  deal  in  an  appropriate  and  mean- 
ingful way  with  the  danger  that  we  feel 
is  facing  the  cotmtry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator   from  New   York  speaks   with 


great  and  unusual  authority.  He  Is  a  re- 
cent former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  had  experience  with  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  He. 
after  all.  is  in  a  position  to  know  more 
atwut  the  functioning  of  that  agency 
than  any  other  Senator  would  be. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  York  asks 
these  questions  and  indicates  that  we 
should  have  expert  testimony  and  com- 
petent, qualified,  constitutional  lawyers 
come  in  and  tell  us  what  effect  this  very 
delicate  and  difficult  constitutional  is- 
sue will  have,  it  seems  to  me  that  his 
statement  should  carry  great  weight  with 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
only  one  speaker,  and  I  expect  to  close. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant   legislative    clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  it  is  not  inappropri- 
ate, now  that  we  have  heard  from  a  for- 
mer Attorney  General,  that  we  hear 
from  a  former  assistant  district  attor- 
ney. I  should  like  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes this  afternoon  to  comment  on  the 
pending  motion. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  voting  today 
on  anticommunism.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle Member  of  this  body  who  is  not  to- 
tally opposed  to  Communist  infiltration 
and  subversion  in  the  United  States. 

The  date  has  long  since  passed  when 
any  measure  proposed  in  the  name  of 
anticommimism  automatically  received 
substantial  support  regardless  of  its  mer- 
its. We  are  saner,  and  our  constituents 
are  more  sophisticated.  We  can  meet  our 
obligations  calmly,  responsibly,  and 
thoughtfully  by  treating  such  proposals 
just  as  we  would  treat  any  other  meas- 
ures. 

We  can  look  back  to  the  original  pas- 
sage in  1950  and  consider  President  Tru- 
man's warning  that  the  bill  was  opposed 
by  all  our  security  agencies — this  point 
has  been  brought  out  time  and  time 
again  bv  Senator  Proxmire,  by  Senator 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  by  Senator  Tyd- 
iNCS,  and  other — that  it  had  serious  con- 
stitutional flaws,  and  that  it  would  in 
general  help  the  Communists  rather 
than  hurt  them. 

President  Truman's  warnings  have 
been  proven  true.  After  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  man-hours  running 
the  Board  and  litigating  its  cases,  we 
have  nothing  at  all  to  show  except  judi- 
cial opinions  rendering  the  act  almost 


useless.  More  likely  than  not,  the  act 
will  be  further  gutted  in  court.  Thus, 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  an  en- 
tirely new  direction  in  this  field  is  called 
for. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  we  should 
also  seriously  consider  whether  there  are 
other  means  of  achieving  and  accom- 
plishing the  ends  about  which  all  of  us 
are  concerned — that  is.  the  protection  of 
the  internal  security  of  this  country. 

Thus,  even  if  the  general  basis  of  the 
act  is  still  relevant,  we  should  be  able 
to  find  more  efficient  means.  Certainly. 
the  professionals  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, both  in  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion and  the  FBI,  can  do  the  job  without 
the  help  of  a  politically  appointed  board 
of  laymen.  This  is  the  practical  effect  of 
the  act  as  it  stands  now,  since  most  of 
the  damage  to  an  organization  is  done 
as  soon  as  the  Attorney  General  initiates 
the  case.  His  procedure  for  the  selection 
of  cases  has  been  outhned  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  the  course  of  this 
debate;  and  it  certainly  is  apparent  to 
all  of  us  who  are  aware  of  the  proceduif 
that  the  real  effect— assuming  this  effect 
is  what  is  desired— is  when  the  Attorney 
General  files  the  initial  recommendation 
with  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  on  a  case. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  join  with  the  other  membe.'-; 
of  the  committee  who  express  reservation 
about  the  procedure  we  would  be  follow- 
ing in  the  Senate  if  this  motion  carries. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  on  the  bill 
there  has  been  no  explanation  of  it,  there 
has  been  no  comparison  of  its  provision 
with  present  law.  There  really  is  no  re- 
port to  speak  of.  When  the  proponent  of 
the  measure  was  asked  about  this  yester- 
day, he  just  said,  -Read  the  report;  read 
the  report."  In  reviewing  the  report,  all 
we  see  is  a  collection  of  cases  and  just  a 
page  and  a  half  of  the  most  general 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

This  matter  affects  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  it  affects 
him  directly.  In  spite  of  this,  we  have 
no  request  or  recommendation  or  com- 
ment by  the  Attomey  General  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  not  expressed  ?. 
view  with  respect  to  this  measure,  nor 
has  he  expressed  a  legal  opinion  about 
it.  In  any  matter  which  directly  affect;; 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  as  significantly  as  this  measure 
does,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  insure 
that  we  hear  from  him— and  we  have 
not. 

Therefore.  I  believe  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  adequate  and  full  consideration 
in  the  committee  and  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  There  is  ample  rea- 
son to  vote  against  this  measure  on  that 
basis  alone. 

Another  reason  for  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive on  this  motion  is  that  there  is  no 
special  emergency.  That  case  has  not 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  There  are  no  special  condi- 
tions which  require  haste.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  decide  this  important  meas- 
ure on  a  hasty  basis.  We  waited  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  for  action  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  no  case  has  been 
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made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  go- 
ing through  these  extraordinary  pro- 
cedural gymnastics  to  have  immediate 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  a  vote 

on  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  HaiTy  Truman,  in 
1950.  could  have  the  strength,  courage, 
and  foresight  to  veto  the  original  bill  in 
spite  of  the  Nation's  preoccupation  with 
the  threat  of  communism  at  that  time,  in 
the  early  postwar  years,  we.  in  the  en- 
lightened and  self-confident  period  of 
the  sixties,  can  surely  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  an  unjustified  and  un- 
considered bill  from  receiving  the  expe- 
dited and  extraordinary  action  which  is 
sought  for  this  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the 

SGn3.tC' 

I  know  that  some  of  the  points  I  have 
raised  have  been  raised  and  discussed 
previously,  but  I  believe  they  are  impor- 
tant and  I  believe  they  dictate  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  they  should 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  former  assistant 
district  attomey  for  his  very  helpful  re- 
marks. I  especially  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  underlined  the  unwisdom  of  this 
procedural  action.  As  he  pointed  out. 
there  have  been  no  hearings,  no  witnesses 
have  been  heard,  there  is  no  record,  there 
could  be  no  knowledge  by  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
proposal  would  work. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said  so  well,  there  is 
no  emergency,  there  is  no  rush.  There 
may  be  times  when  the  Senate  must  act 
precipitously.  National  security  may  be  at 
stake;  there  may  be  a  thi-eat  from  a  for- 
eign power. 

We  may  have  to  act  at  once  to  save 
the  Republic,  but  everybody  knows  that 
Is  not  the  case  with  this  issue.  We  know 
that  we  can  take  another  couple  of  weeks 
and  certainly  wait  for  a  letter  from  the 
Attomey  General,  or  some  word  from 
the  Attorney  General,  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  intends  to  make  this  proposal 
effective  if  it  becomes  law.  We  have  to 
have  that  if  we  are  going  to  act  with 
knowledge. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  re- 
peatedly requested  that  we  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  before 
acting  on  this  matter,  and  I  still  believe 
he  should  speak  on  this  question.  I  raise 
this  point  for  one  reason.  If  there  were  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  danger,  if  there 
were  some  real  crisis  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  on  his  own 
initiative  make  this  fact  known  to  us  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  his  full  support 
for  this  measure.  He  has  not  done  so  and 
the  lack  of  any  strong  and  urgent  plea 
by  him  for  this  bill  until  now  is  itself 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  any  great  need  for  it.  regard- 
less of  what  he  might  say  about  it  in  the 
days  to  come. 

Those  of  us  who  have  reservations 
about  the  motion  would  say  that  if  he 
who  would  bear  the  prime  responsibility 


in  implementing  this  legislation,  and  who 
has  the  facts  which  would  establish  or 
negate  the  need  for  it,  does  not  really 
support  it  or  give  it  any  priority,  serious 
questions  are  raised  as  to  whether  the 
points  raised  by  those  who  do  support  it 
can  possibly  be  justified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked  that  my  beloved  friend,  the  able 
and  distinguished  minority  leader,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  and,  in- 
deed, veneration,  should  have  chosen 
this  unusual,  radical,  one  might  say.  and 
unconventional  procedure  to  attach  this 
iniquitous  bill  to  an  appropriation  bill  by 
moving  to  suspend  the  rules. 

My  friend  is  a  stickler  for  the  customs, 
manners,  habits,  and  procedures  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  I  would  have  thought 
that  were  his  cause  as  just  as  I  am  sure 
he  beUeves.  he  would  have  followed  a 
more  normal  and  conventional  proce- 
dure to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Senate. 

Now  I  see  my  friend  looking  carefully 
through  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  To 
allay  the  concern  of  the  Senator  I  might 
say  'that  I  full  well  realize  that  what  he 
is  doing  is  entirely  legal.  It  may  be  that 
if  he  aoes  back  through  the  annals  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  back  to  the  days  of  the 
then  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Wil- 
liam Maclay.  he  will  find  a  precedent, 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  precedents  for 
this  peculiar,  unusual,  and  odd  proce- 
dure. 

Having  had  my  fuir  with  the  Senator 
from  IlUnois.  who  I  am  sure  in  due  course 
will  rise  to  his  feet  and  literally  leave  me 
in  legislative  shreds  and  pieces,  I  wish  to 
say  that  this  is  really  a  serious  matter. 
Let  me  begin  by  recalling  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmire] 
succeeded  Joseph  McCarthy  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  that  great  State.  Now  we  find 
Joe  McCarthy  riding  again,  back  from 
the  grave,  in  this  procedure  which  is  be- 
fore us. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  is  careful  of  his  words.  He  is 
not  one  for  diatribes  or  unusual  and  vio- 
lent language.  Yet,  when  he  says  that 
this  is  a  proposed  "railroad  job"  I  must 
say  I  find  no  milder  words  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  it.  There  have  been  no  hear- 
ings, no  executive  recommendation,  no 
word  from  the  Attorney  General,  but 
there  is  a  report  which  would  be  a  joke 
if  it  were  not  so  tragic.  The  dangerous 
precedent  of  attempting  to  suspend  the 
rules  to  put  a  legislative  rider  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  is  a  shortcut  method,  if 
ever  we  had  one. 

I  suggest,  as  I  have  heard  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  suggest  in  other  mat- 
ters where  we  did  not  find  ourselves  in 
agreement,  that  this  procedure  does  a 
serious  disservice  to  the  dignity  of  the 

I  make  a  second  point.  We  are  talking, 
as  usual,  to  a  practically  empty  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  and  I  wonder  whether  Sen- 
ators who  will  come  into  the  Chamber 
when  the  roll  is  called  will  have  the 
slightest  imderstanding  of  what  they  are 
voting  on.  How  could  they? 


As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said, 
the  committee  report  is  a  one-page 
fiasco.  We  do  not  know  what  the  At- 
torney General  thinks.  I  suggest  that 
Senators  who  come  in  to  vote,  as  they 
will  in  another  45  minutes,  must  ask 
themselves  whether  they  really  know 
what  they  are  voting  for.  Look  at  the 
bill  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  There  is  not  even  any 
indication  in  the  bill  or  in  the  report 
as  to  what  changes  are  made  in  the 
existing  legislation.  How  could  any  Sen- 
ator know  what  he  is  voting  on? 

I  hope  we  will  not  be  stampeded,  I  say 
in  all  candor,  by  a  Joe  McCarthy  tactic, 
in  taking  this  thoroughly  unsound  and 
rmwise  action  to  reconstitute  this  Board, 
with  respect  to  which  I  would  say,  let  it 
die — spurlos  versenkt. 

I  hope  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair ' .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PP^OXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  how- 
much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  IlUnois  has  50  minutes  remain- 
ing: the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I  re- 
ser\-e  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  we  have 
onlv  one  speaker  on  this  side.  Under 
the'  rule.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  close 

the  debate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  running,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quomm  call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names : 

(No,  293  Leg,] 


Aiken  Pannln  McClellan 
Allott  Fong  McG^e 
Anderson  Fulbrlght  McGovem 
Baker  Oore  Mclntj-re 
Bartlelt  Griffin  Miller 
Bayh  Gruenlng  Mondale 
Bennett  Hansen  Monroney 
Bible  Harris  Montoya 
Boggs  Hart  Moss 
Brewster  Hartke  Mundt 
Burdlck  Hatfield  Murphy 
Byrd  Va  Hlckenlooper      Muskle 
Bvrd'.  W.  Va.        Hill  Nelson 
Cannon  Holland  Pastore 
Case  HolUngs  Pearson 
Church  Hruska  Pell 
Clark  Inouye  Peres- 
Cooper  Javlts  Prouty 
Cotton  Jordan.  N.C,  Proxmire 
Curtis  Kennedy.  Mass,  Randolph 
Dlrksen  Kennedy.  N,T.    RlbicoS 
Dodd  Kuchel  Scott 
Dominlck  Latische  Smathers 
Eastland  Long,  Mo,  Smith 
Ellender  Long,  La.  Sparkman 
Ervin  Mansfleld  Spong 
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Stennls 
Svmlngton 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
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T>dlngs  Young.  N.  Dak. 

WUllams,  N.J.  Young.  Ohio 
Williams,  Del. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Morse  1.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  H.^YDENl,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business.  ^      ,    „ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia    [Mr.   Russell]    is    necessarily 

absent.  ^,    ,    .,  ^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  fron.  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official 
business.  ,        ,,^ 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Who  yields  time?  ,    ,  ,^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  ( Mrs.  Smith  ! . 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  easy  to  oppose  the 
leader  of  my  own  party  in  the  Senate. 
And  usually  it  is  futile. 

But  I  shall  vote  against  his  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  to  permit  legislation 
on  this  appropriations  bill. 

I  am  convinced  by  the  logic  set  forth 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
In  the  two  speeches  that  they  made 
yesterday  in  opposition  to  his  motion — 
and  I  am  convinced  as  well  by  the  state- 
ment yesterday  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  when  lie  expressed  his  op- 
position to  a  possible  request  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  the  public  works 
appropriations  biU  that  we  acted  upon 
yesterday  immediately  preceding  taking 
up  this  appropriations  bill. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
speeches  yesterday  and  I  consider  the 
speeches  of  Senator  Proxmire  and  Sena- 
tor Tydings  to  be  two  of  the  most  im- 
pressive essays  of  logic  that  I  have  heard 
In  my  nearly  19  years  in  the  Senate. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  supported 
the  minority  leader  when  he  opposed 
suspension  of  the  rules  as  destruction 
of  the  orderly  processes  and  called  for 
protection  of  "the  RepubUc  against  wild 
schemes  and  fantasies  and  the  favorite 
legislative  brainchildren"  by  protecting 
our  rules. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  raised  a  point 
of  order  against  a  provision  in  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriations  bill  that 
was  legislation  on  appropriations  in  that 
it  sought  to  give  retirement  promotions 
to  a  select  six  Reserve  officers  holding 
executive  positions  in  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  My  point  of  order  was  so  well 
accepted  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Let  me  make  It  quite  clear  that  I  am 
inclined  to  favor  S.  2171  introduced  by 
the  minority  leader  and  which  he  seeks 
to  place  as  a  rider  on  this  appropriations 
bill.  I  do  not  oppose  his  bill.  Instead  I 
oppose  the  marmer  In  which  he  seeks  by 


suspension  of  the  rules  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate pass  it.  ^^  4.  T 
Let  me  make  it  also  quite  clear  that  I 
am  inclined  to  oppose  S.  2146,  the  bill 
of  Senator  Proxmire  proposing  the  aboli- 
tion   of    Subversive    Activities    Control 

Board.  .^    v,  tw 

But  I  feel  very  strongly  that  both 
S.  2171  and  S.  2146  should  proceed 
through  the  orderly  processes  for  which 
the  minority  leader  made  such  a  strong 
and  effective  plea  in  January  of  this  year, 
and  that  there  should  be  thorough  com- 
mittee hearings  and  reports  on  such  leg- 
islation before  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate— rather  than  through  the  short- 
cut method  of  tacking  legislation  on  to 
appropriations  by  the  method  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 

I  commend  Senator  Proxmire  and 
Senator  Tydincs  for  their  courage  in 
taking  the  stand  that  they  do  in  this 
matter  for  I  know  of  the  character 
attacks  they  must  now  expect  from  the 
extreme  right  because  of  their  stand  and 
of  the  inevitable  charges  against  them  of 
being  "soft  on  communism." 

I  know  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence when  17  years  ago  I  took  issue  with 
the  predecessor  of  Senator  Proxmire  In 
what  was  called  a  declaration  of  con- 
science and  which  prompted  the  ex- 
treme right  to  label  me  as  a  "left- 
winger,"  a  "fellow  traveler,"  and  "soft  on 
communism." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Among  the  retaliatory 
vindictive  actions  was  a  smear  book 
against  me— whose  authors  and  publish- 
ers I  ultimately  forced  to  retract  their 
charges,  make  public  apologies  in  news- 
papers, and  pay  damages  through  a  suc- 
cessful libel  suit.  It  took  me  4V2  years  to 
get  them  to  trial. 

I  know  because  such  retaliatory  vindic- 
tive action  was  even  taken  against  me 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  when,  in  violation  of 
all  custom,  tradition,  and  courtesy  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  and  In  violation  of 
the  seniority  system.  Senator  Proxmire's 
predecessor  expelled  me  from  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee 
and  his  action  was  upheld  by  the  parent 
then  Senate  Executive  Expenditures 
Committee,  now  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  over  my  protest. 

So  that  every  Senator  who  votes 
against  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
must  face  and  accept  the  fact  that  his 
vote  will  be  distorted  by  the  extreme 
right  as  a  vote  against  investigating,  de- 
tecting, and  apprehending  Communists 
and  their  activities — even  though  such 
charges  are  false. 

No,  it  is  not  easy  to  vote  against  this 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  But  I  shall 
do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine.  Her  speech  to- 
day does  her  great  credit,  as  did  her 
declaration  of  conscience  some  15  or  16 
years  ago. 


Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  connota- 
tion she  fears  will  be  placed  upon  the 
action  of  those  who  vote  against  sus- 
pending the  rule:  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  patriotism  of  no  Senator,  regardless 
of  party,  would  ever  be  questioned  on 
the  basis  of  a  vote  which  he  cast  In  good 
conscience. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  a  mag- 
nificent statement. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  join  the  majority  leader  in  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  she  speaks  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce. She  holds  the  respect  of  every 
member  of  our  committee,  for  we  know 
that  she  is  as  dihgent  a  Member  as  the 
Senate  has.  and  certainly  as  intelligent. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.Mossl. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  me  one-half 
minute? 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Man-sfield].  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  been  a  beacon  of  reason  and  courage 
to  many  Americans  these  past  two  dec- 
ades, and  she  still  stands  for  everything 
thatis  fair,  decent,  and  wise  in  this  leg- 
islative body.  I  think  it  is  wonderful  that 
we  have  her  with  us. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

First  let  me  say  that  I.  too,  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine,  who  speaks  with 
the  great  authority  of  long  experience, 
and  I  admire  her  succinct  statement  here 
today.  The  thing  that  I  wanted  to  point 
out  was  somewhat  similar  to  what  she 
had  to  say. 

Yesterday  this  body  was  confronted 
with  a  proposed  motion  to  suspend  the 
rule  and  attach  to  an  appropriation  bill 
a  legislative  authorization.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations was  fortified,  in  that  instance,  by 
a  vote  of  his  own  committee  that  he 
make  such  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule. 
But  he  withdrew  his  motion,  indicating 
that  he  would  follow  the  orderiy  proce- 
dure of  a  hearing  in  the  other  body  on 
the  measui-e,  and  await  its  action. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  his  mo- 
tion by  the  chainnan  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  it  was  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  who  stood  up  to  fortify 
the  legislative  record  by  saying  that  he 
thought  that  this  was  the  correct  proce- 
dure ;  and  he  said,  among  other  things: 

It  was  said,  when  this  suspension  of  the 
rules  was  proposed,  that  there  was  precedent 
for  It.  Well,  a  sin  of  the  past  we  cannot  con- 
done- nor  can  we  pile  another  sin  on  top  of 
it  and  compound  It.  I  think  the  record  has 
got  to  show  that  at  least  some  remonstrance 
was  made  at  the  time  In  connection  with  the 
proposal. 

Within  an  hour,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  on  his  feet,  asking  the  Senate 
to  suspend  the  rule  and  attach  to  an 
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ftDpropriation  bill  a  legislative  proposal 
that  has  not  had  hearings  in  this  body 
nor  been  reported  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  sweep  it  through  as  a  rider 
to  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  cannot  act  with 
complete  consistency  all  of  the  time,  but 
I  have  seldom  seen  inconsistency  follow- 
so  swiftly— from  one  position  to  its  op- 
Dosite  within  an  hour's  time. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
moved  to  speak,  first,  because  I  am  veiT 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  position  ex- 
pressed in  the  moving  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  SmithI,  and 
second,  because  of  respect  for  my  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

I  must  identify  myself,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  with  those  who  will 
have  to  vote  against  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and.  like  other 
Senators,  take  whatever  consequences 
follow,  because  that  is  my  basic  philoso- 
phy but  because  I  have  such  deep  regard 
for  the  minority  leader,  I  would  not  wish 
simply  to  vote  "no"  without  stating  my 

reason.  .       ^    ■    ^-l,-      rr 

My  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  this.  II 
we  convert  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  into  a  Senate  investiga- 
tive agency,  we  would  be  doing,  in  effect, 
what  I  think  the  Senate  has  successfully 
avoided  for  a  long  time— having  some 
tj-pe  of  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee here.  We  have  always  left  such  mat- 
ters in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  has  its  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  and  at  least  there 
we  have  had  the  basic  safeguards  of  law 
and  lawyers,  so  that  the  situation  can- 
not run  wild.  We  have  seen  examples  of 
that  in  the  very  investigations  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Maine  referred,  which 
involved  the  late  Senator  McCarthy. 

There  has  been  trouble  about  that  in 
the  other  body,  I  say  again.  I  am  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  Investigations  could 
be  and  would  be  made  of  the  ultra  right 
as  they  would  be  of  Communists.  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  I  still  believe  that  the 
constitutional  processes  would  be  much 
better  served  if,  in  the  absence  of  a  reg- 
istration statute,  we  did  not  have  just  a 
broad  "hunting  license." 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  clarify  which  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  very  clear. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  need  not  be 
self-conscious  about  that  at  all. 

There  should  not  be  "hunting  licenses" 
for  this  agency  in  the  absence  of  sub- 
stantive administrative  responsibility.  So 
I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  be  unwise.  Therefore,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  shall  be 
voting  with  the  opponents  of  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
rejection  of  this  motion  to  suspend  the 
Senate  rules.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 


no  one  has  more  eloquently  or  forcefully 
highliRhted  the  danger  in  suspending  the 
rules  than  Senator  Dirksen  himself,  who 
warned  us  during  the  rule  22  debate  in 
January  as  follows.  He  said: 


There  is  a  rule  that  you  cannot  legislate 
on  appropriation  bills.  In  the  House  we  did 
it  wth  impunitv.  ...  I  know  how  it  works 
because  I  have  made  It  work.  And  it  can 
work  again.  That  Is  the  danger.  You  will 
destroy  the  orderly  processes.  ...  If  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  Republic  against 
wild  schemes  and  fantasies  and  favorite  leg- 
islative brainchildren,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
protect  our  rules. 


Mr.  President,  what  reasons  does  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  now  offer  to  justify  our  ig- 
noring his  sage  advice  of  9  months  ago 
against  suspending  the  Senate  rules? 
What  is  there  about  his  bill  'S.  2171  > 
which  ought  to  exempt  it  from  hearings, 
an  adequate  report,  and  debate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regular  order  of  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Dirksen  says  hearings  are  un- 
necessary on  this  11-pagc,  263-line  bill, 
because  it  would  be  hard  to  get  a  quorum 
and  evervone  is  too  busy.  I  say  that  if 
this  bill  is  import^ant  enough  to  take  the 
extraordinary-  step  of  suspending  the 
rules  to  consider  it.  it  is  worth  one  morn- 
ing's time  to  hold  hearings  on  it  so  we 
can  find  out  what  it  is  about,  how  it 
might  be  improved,  and  whether,  in  fact, 
it  does  adequately  protect  our  national 
security. 

But.  Senator  Dirksen  says,  the  hear- 
ings held  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  budget  this  year  are  hearings 
enough   to   justify   this  bill.   But   those 
hearings  were  not  on  Senator  Dirksen's 
bill,  S.  2171.  but  on  whether  to  cut  back 
or   eliminate    the    Subversive    Activities 
Control    Board    appropriation.    Senator 
Dirksen  did  not  testify  at  the  hearings 
and  his  bill  was  mentioned  only  in  pass- 
ing In  fact,  the  hearings  themselves  did 
not  take  place  until  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust  15,  the  very  same  morning  and  at 
the  very  same  time  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  meeting  and  reporting  S.  2171, 
Senator  Dirksen's  bill. 

So  there  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
bill  And  the  report  on  it  contains  no  ex- 
planation of  the  bill's  effect,  no  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  its  provisions,  and 
no  statement  of  the  changes  it  would 
make  in  existing  law. 

But  Senator  Dirksen  says  that  despite 
this  total  lack  of  legislative  historj-  or 
orderly  procedure  on  his  bill,  we  should 
take  the  extraordinary  step  of  suspend- 
ing the  Senate  rules  to  consider  it  be- 
cause the  President  has  told  Senator 
Dirksen  he  wants  the  bill.  Senator 
Dirksen  says  "Why  do  we  have  to  find 
out  from  the  administration  how  they 
feel,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  your  President,  calls  me  to  the 
White  House  and  says  he  wants  the 
bill?" 

Well,  Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  to 
that  is  that  this  Senator  does  not  vote 
for  bills  just  because  someone  in  Wash- 
ington tells  him  to.  If  the  President 
wants  this  bill,  let  him  send  one  of  his 
representatives  to  Capitol  Hill  and  tell 
us  so,  tell  us  why,  and  tell  us  exactly 
what  this  bUl  will  do.  If  Senator  Dirk- 


sen wants  this  bill,  let  him  hold  hearings 
on  it  so  we  can  be  sure  of  what  it  does 
and  that  it  protects  our  national  secu- 
rity most  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  body  is 
more  anxious  than  I  to  protect  this  coun- 
tr>'   against  communism,  at  home   and 
abroad.  If  hearings  on  S.  2171  show  that 
bill  to  be  both  wise  and  necessarj-,  I  will 
certainlv  support  it.  But  the  people  of 
Maryland  did  not  send  me  to  the  Senate 
to  vote   blindly   on   a  bill   just   because 
another  Senator,  or  even  the  President 
of   the    United   States,    tells    me   to.    I 
intend  to  exercise  independent  judgment 
on  this  bill,  and  I  will  oppose  voting  on 
it  until  the  Senate  is  given  a  record  of 
testimony  and  an  adequate  report  upon 
which  to  base  such  a  judgment. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  motion— not 
because  I  oppose  the  amendment  which 
the  motion  would  make  in  order— but 
because  this  is  not  the  way  to  legislate 
on  such  an  important  and  complex 
matter. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  legislation  to  control  sub- 
versive activities  must  be  drafted  with 
the  utmost  care  if  it  is  to  surv-ive  the 
rigid  tests  of  constitutionality  imposed  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

A  bill  to  accomplish  the  purpose  m- 
tended  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary- in  a  much  more  thorough  manner 
than  the  record  reflects.  Hearings  should 
be  held.  Testimony  from  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  should  be  taken, 
and  the  position  of  the  administration 
should  be  made  clear  in  the  record. 

If  the  pending  motion  to  set  aside  the 
rules  is  defeated,  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary'  will  then  proceed  very 
carefully  and  deUberately  to  give  the 
proposed  legislation  the  consideration  in 
depth  which  it  deserves. 

Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith].  I  am  inclined  to 
favor  the  legislation  which  our  beloved 
minority  leader  now  advocates.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  unless  we  follow  the 
orderly  procedures  wisely  established  for 
transa'cting  Senate  business,  there  can  be 
no  assurance  that  legislation  enacted  m 
this  field  will  be  both  constitutional  and 
effective. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No:  the  Senator  from 
■S\'isconsin  should  close  now. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Well,  let  us  vote. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
to   I  will  take  all  the  50  minutes  I  have 
remaining,  if  that  is  the  way  the  Sena- 
tors wants  it.  J.  J.    ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
stubborn  about  this. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  you  are. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  I  am,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  that,  after  all,  he  has  50  minutes 
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left five  zero — almost  an  hour.  I  have 

1  minute  left. 

I  certainly  intend  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  close.  He  should.  It  is  his 
motion  that  we  are  considering.  But  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  let  me  have  1 
minute,  perhaps  10  minutes,  before  he  is 
through.  Then  he  could  make  one  of  his 
great  perorations,  which  I  am  sure  will 
have  great  effect  on  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  asking  too  much— 50 
to  1.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  started  earlier  to- 
day to  get  me  to  take  time  and  he  made 
as  if  he  were  going  to  close  this  debate. 
The  proponents  are  entitled  to  close,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  suggest  that  we  should. 

Fii-st  of  all,  I  will  try  to  summarize 
what  is  before  us,  and  I  will  show  the 
invalidity  of  so  many  things  that  have 
been  said  on  the  floor. 

First,  the  very  congenial  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  said  that  this 
is  a  very  extraordinary  procedure.  Go 
back  and  read  rule  40.  That  rule  was  in 
the  rule  book  long  before  I  ever  came 
here.  It  will  be  there  for  much  longer. 

As  to  whether  it  is  unusual,  we  had  the 
Renegotiation  Act,  the  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act, 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  ti'.e  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  the  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice Building,  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Extension  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  and  the  construction  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  the  extension  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1963.  the  National  Guard  airlift  groups, 
the  Ready  Reserve,  the  numerous  TVA 
dams.  These  were  all  legislative  propos- 
als that  were  added  to  appropriation 
bills.  So,  what  is  unusual  about  it? 

The  point  was  made  this  morning  that 
maybe  the  Attorney  General  is  not  going 
to   enforce  this.  Why  did  they   not  go 
back  and  read  the  act? 
I  read  the  act  to  them : 

whenever  the  .attorney  General  has  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  any  organization — 

Which  has  not  registered  under  sub- 
sections I  a  I ,  lb',  and  so  forth — 
ts  a  Communlst-action  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  he  shall  flle 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  organi- 
zation a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  organization  is  a  Communist-action 
organization  or  a  Communist- front  organi- 
zation, as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Attorney  General  does  not  have 
to  file  it  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  so. 
That  provision  was  in  the  act  when  it 
was  passed.  And  when  Truman  vetoed 
it,  we  overrode  his  veto.  But  even  then, 
in  1950,  that  language  was  there  And  we 
do  not  propose  to  change  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin either  found  it  convenient  or 
worthwhile  not  to  hear  the  whole  story 
or  tell  the  whole  story  about  the  Hayden 
proposal  to  an  appropriations  bill. 

Why  did  they  not  say  that  we  passed 
the  central  Arizona  project  a  year  ago? 
I  voted  for  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
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Senator  will  yield  further,  we  passed  the 
project  three  times. 

That  is  the  point  I  tried  to  make. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  inconsist- 
ency whatever.  The  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect was  passed  here,  and  it  got  stuck  on 
the  other  side.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
repass  the  measure  here  and  stick  it  in 
another  committee  on  the  House  side. 
That  is  an  unusual  position,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  validity  in  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  said. 
The  point  was  made  yesterday  that 
there  was  not  any  report  of  any  conse- 
quence, on  the  Court  decisions  or  in  the 
report. 

With  reference  to  this  measure,  we 
had  plenty  of  discussion  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senate 
that  the  measure  was  voted  out  by  a 
vote  of  11  to  2.  There  were  only  two  Sen- 
ators on  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
opposed  it.  And  the  names  of  those  two 
Senators  appear  in  the  Xerox  copy  that 
was  circulated  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 

It  is  very  strange,  is  it  not,  that  this 
matter  could  get  11  votes,  and  yet  they 
tried  to  go  along  with  the  idea  of  abol- 
ishing the  Board. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  abolish 
the  Board.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
introduced  such  a  bill.  And  then  he  tried 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
cut  out  the  money,  to  gut  this  opera- 
tion. I  think  the  country  is  entitled  to 
know  about  it. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  were 
to  appropriate  money  and  then  not  give 
the  Board  any  work.  What  is  the  consist- 
ency of  such  a  position? 

The  money  is  there.  It  is  contained  in 
the  bill  now,  unless  the  Senate  under- 
takes to  strike  it. 

So,  there  will  be  money.  But,  it  will  be 
Congress  and  not  the  Court  that  will 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Board.  And  I  think 
the  country  is  entitled  to  know  this. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  testi- 
fied at  great  length  with  respect  to  the 
bill.  His  testimony  is  found  in  the  hear- 
ings. He  said; 

It  has  been  my  view  that  an  Important 
function  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  has  been  the  disclosure  that  has 
resulted  in  23  front  organization  cases  that 
were  brought  before  the  Board. 

He  said  further : 

I  believe  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  performed  a  valuable  service. 

It  certainly  has  performed  a  valuable 
service. 

With  respect  to  the  act  whereby  the 
Board  was  created  in  1950,  this  is  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Philbrick,  who 
has  been  an  informant  for  the  FBI: 

I  am  most  interested  in  the  statements 
made  by  some  alleging  that  the  Communists 
have  mellowed  and  changed.  I  am  intrigued 
as  to  where  their  source  of  Information 
might  be  to  form  such  an  opinion. 

This  testimony  was  given  on  May  9, 
1967.  before  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. 

He  said  further: 

Tliere  is  no  question  but  that  the  law 
the  Communists  fear  the  most,  the  law  that 
thev  fought  the  longest  and  hardest  to  over- 
throw was  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 


The  Corrununlsts  fought  that  measure  tooth 
and  nail.  In  court  and  out.  week  in  and 
week  out,  for  15  solid  years. 

If  we  do  not  give  that  Board  the  nec- 
essary latitude  in  conformity  with  the 
court  decisions,  then  of  course  they  have 
money,  but  they  cannot  perform  their 
duties  as  they  should. 

It  was  mentioned  here  yesterday  that 
these  were  political  appointees  on  the 
Board.  Well,  on  a  board  like  this,  or  an 
independent  agency,  there  are  always 
political  appointees. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Board  comes  from  Montana,  and  he  is 
a  former  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Patterson,  a  member  of  the  Board, 
was  at  one  time  Deputy  Veterans  Admin- 
istrator for  a  good  many  years.  And  he 
was  a  Deputy  in  the  Office  of  War 
Management. 

Mr.  Sweeney  was  on  the  Board.  He  died 
recently.  He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
faculty  of  Northwestern  University. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  would  get 
better  people  than  those.  I  think  that 
pretty  well  covers  what  has  been  said 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  the  members  of  the  Board. 
I  ask,  who  wants  this?  I  am  pretty 
confident  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wants  it.  I  will  not  put  any 
words  in  his  mouth. 

I  gather  from  Mr.  Yeagley.  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  that  Justice 
wants  it.  And  I  reemphasize  that  the 
basic  act  does  not  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  submit  a  petition  to  the 
Board  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  so. 

The  FBI  does  not  very  often  interfere 
in  legislative  matters  of  this  kind.  How- 
ever, I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  I  had  a 
chance  to  make  contact  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  I  could  quickly  get  his  answer. 
The  11  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee -.oted  to  report  this  measure  to 
the  Senate  as  against  two  Senators  who 
were  opposed. 

The  American  Legion  wants  it.  Tlie 
VFW  wants  it.  The  AMVETS  want  it. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  want 
it. 
Who  does  not  want  It? 
It  would  appear  that  some  Senators 
do  not  want  it.  I  do  not  reflect  upon  their 
judgment. 

I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  problem 
that  is  before  the  country.  I  am  also 
thinking  of  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  that  we  have  475.000 
people  mostly  in  uniform,  12,000  miles 
from  here.  They  are  fighting  a  war 
against  the  Reds,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  make  anything  else  out  of  it. 
These  things  get  into  the  service 
papers,  papers  hke  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
It  will  be  a  great  day  when  a  couple  of 
corporals  will  be  setting  there  alone  out 
in  the  timber  or  in  the  wasteland  some- 
where and  one  of  them  says:  "What  are 
we  doing  here  fighting  the  Reds?  It  would 
appear  that  back  in  Washington  they  are 
not  very  Interested  In  our  case.  They  do 
not  give  us  very  much  support  in  fighting 
the  Reds." 

That  would  be  a  singular  thing  to  hap- 
pen, but  obviously  it  could  happen,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 
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Now,  there  is  ample  reason  for  this 
motion  to  be  sustained  and  to  pass  by  a 
Eood  vote  in  this  body,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely where  I  am  going  to  rest  the  case, 
without  any  more  speeches  on  my  part. 
After  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin uses  his  minute.  I  shall  use  1 
minute,  and  then  I  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
not  answered  the  basic  question;  and 
the  basic  question  is,  Will  the  Attorney 
General  use  this  act  to  give  real  force 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board?  If  he  does  not  use  this  act,  then 
the  proposed  measure  will  do  nothing. 
The  very  least  we  should  insist  upon 
is  some  "kind  of  answer  from  the  At- 
torney General,  and  we  have  not  received 

Mr  President,  we  should  realize,  when 
we  are  asking  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
to  put  this  measure  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  that  we  mean  there  will  be  no 
further  hearings  in  the  House.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  in  the  Senate. 
We  have  no  testimony  on  this  matter 
from  any  kind  of  expert. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  for  maintaining  the 
precedent  of  not  suspending  the  rules, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  clearly  in 
this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chairK  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
go  back  to  the  basic  act,  which  does  not 
require  the  Attorney  General  to  do  it. 
unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
organization  which  is  not  registered,  and 
so  forth— and  then  petitions  the  Board. 
That  is  the  whole  story. 

There  has  not  been  an  argument  on 
this  floor  that  would  hold  water  against 
this  proix)sal.  And  the  former  Attorney 
General  who  spoke  here  this  morning, 
insofar  as  I  know,  never  lifted  a  finger, 
when  he  was  Attorney  General,  to  get 
tliis  Board  abolished.  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  he  did  not. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  add  one  other 
thing.  I  just  make  it  clear  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  this  body  is  definitely  for 
this  proposal. 

With  that,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (when  his  name  was 
called  1.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnxjson].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quirement for  pairs  on  this  vote  is  2  to  1. 
Mr,  RIBICOFF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 


the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagnusonI.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  J.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea." 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan!  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  our  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative  > .  On  this 
vote,  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  I  have  a  pair  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  .  If  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
the  majority  leader  and  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  we  would  vote  "yea."  We  there- 
fore withdraw  our  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
abrogates  the  announcement  made 
earlier  relating  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson'],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
c.\LF]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  would 
vote  "nay."  Also,  if  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  47, 
nays  38,  as  follows; 

[No.  294  Leg.] 
YEAS — 47 


Bartlett 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

EUender 

Pulbnght 

Gore 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 

Harris 


NAYS— 38 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Javlts 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmire 


Kennedv,  Mass.  Smith 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Spong 

Long.  Mo.  Symington 

McGee  Tjdlngs 

McGovem  WilUams,  N.J. 

Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Mondale  Young,  Ohio 
Moss 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogles 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


ES-vln  Mundt 

Pannin  Murphy 

Pong  Pearson 

Hansen  Percy 

Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

Hill  Randolph 

Holland  Scott 

HolUngs  Smathers 

Hru.'ika  Sparkman 

Jordan,  N.C.  Stennls 

Kuchel  Talmadge 

Lausche  Thurmond 

Long,  La.  Tower 

McClellan  WlUiams.  Del. 

Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Montoya 


NOT  VOTING— 15 

Brooke  Jordan,  Idaho  Monroney 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Mapnuson  Morse 

Carlson  Mansfield  Morton 

Hayden  McCarthy  Riblcofif 

Jackson  Metcalf  Russell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illuiois 
[Mr.  DirksenI  is  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  para- 
phrase Mac  Arthur,  I  say  to  the  Senate: 
"111  be  back,  and  S.  2171  will  be  back, 
and  it  won't  be  very  long  from  now." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilliamsI 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page  48, 
beginning  with  Une  9,  stril:e  out  all  down 
to  and  including  hne  15,  as  follows: 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  not  to  exceed 
$3,500  for  expenses  of  travel,  and  not  to 
exceed  $500  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  $295,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  liave  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  with- 
draw to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  supported  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois in  his  motion  to  suspend  the  rule.  I 
regret  that  we  were  unsuccessful  in  that 
effort.  Had  it  been  successful  I  would 
have  supported  his  proposed  bill  to  con- 
fer upon  the  Board  legislative  authority 
whereby  it  could  perform  the  functions 
and  duties  which  Congress  intended. 
However,  the  motion  was  rejected,  and 
we  are  now  confronted  with  this  situa- 
tion: We  have  a  Board  with  18  members 
and  an  appropriation  in  the  bill  for 
$295,000  to  pay  their  salaries— salaries 
of  employees  who  for  17  months  have 
had  no  "duties  whatsoever  to  perform 
and  who  for  the  next  several  months  will 
still  have  no  duties  to  perform,  except  to 
cash  their  checks. 

I  will  be  supporting  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  when  his  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  for  legislative  approval.  If  it  is 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  cer- 
tainly they  will  need  personnel,  and  I 
would  then  support  restoration  of  the 
necessary  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  personnel  *o  perform  the  duties 
which  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  work  ihat  this  agency  was  de- 
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signed  to  perform,  but  it  does  not  al^d 
has  not  had  any  duties  to  perform. 

Under  this  proposal  it  would  have  five 
employees  drawing  $26,000  a  year;  one 
general  counsel  at  a  salar>-  of  $23,425  a 
vear  to  advise  them  on  how  to  do  noth- 
ing, an  assistant  to  that  general  counsel 
at  $19,371.  who  would  help  him  advi.se 
this  Board  on  nothing;  one  GS-12  em- 
ployee drawing  $12,064;  one  employee  at 
$9,221;  six  drawing  a  total  of  $57,438. 
which  is  a  little  better  than  $9,000  a 
year;  one  employee  at  S9.001.  one  at 
$5,850;  and  one  at  $4.845— a  total  of  18 
employees  with  a  total  payroll  of  over 
$270,000  plus  other  benefits. 

I  understand  that  at  the  present  time 
they  have  only  13  employees,  but  the 
budget  request  and  committee  amend- 
ment allows  $295,000.  or  enough  for  18 
employees  as  enumerated  above.  Appar- 
ently they  plan  to  hire  five  more  em- 
ployees this  year.  What  they  will  be 
doing  is  anybody's  guess. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
supposed  to  be  trying  to  curtail  Federal 
expenditures.  Conc;ress  certainly  cannot 
justify  carrying  these  18  employees  on 
the  payroll  wl-ien  we  all  recognize  not 
only  that  under  the  existing  law  they  are 
not  perfonning  any  functions  but  also 
that  under  the  law  there  are  no  duties 
for  them  to  perform.  The  committee 
report  confirms  this  point. 

Therefore.  I  propose  to  strike  from 
the  appropriation  bill  all  the  money  for 
this  particular  agency. 

I  conclude  by  stating  that  if  and  when 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  comes  before  the  Senate  I  will 
support  it.  and  if  it  is  enacted  I  will 
support  the  necessar>'  appropriation  to 
finance  and  pay  for  the  personnel  to 
operate  the  agency. 

In  the  meantime  I  think  we  should 
strike  this  money  from  the  pending  bill. 

I  want  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  my 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
chairman  is  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  "McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  appreciate  and  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  WiLLi.AMSl  with  respect  to 
making  an  appropriation  from  which  we 
may  get  very  little  service.  It  would  take 
at  least  $100,000.  if  the  Board  is  termi- 
nated, to  liquidate  its  affairs  and  pay  the 
termination  costs,  including  severance 
pay  of  the  employees. 

In  my  .iudgment.  if  we  act  today  to 
strike  the  appropriation  under  the  con- 
ditions that  now  prevail  m  the  situation 
which  confronts  us.  we  will  be  striking 
a  death  blow  to  the  Board  and  to  the 
functions  which  we  have  heretofore  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  exposing  Communist 
subversion  m  this  country.  I  think  it 
would  be  tragic  to  do  that. 

I  was  most  reluctant  to  support  the 
distinguished  minority  leader's  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule.  I  did  so  only  because 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  at- 
tended the  situation  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  can  we.  and  will  we, 
today  repudiate  the  efforts  we  have  made 
in  the  past  to  do  something  about  Com- 
munist subversion  in  this  country? 


Kill  this  Board,  deny  it  any  funds,  ad- 
vertise to  the  world  that  we  have  failed 
in  this  effort  and  that  we  no  longer  in- 
tend to  pursue  it,  then  what  kind  of  mes- 
sage will  that  carry  to  our  boys  fighting 
in  Vietnam  at  this  hour? 

We  have  already  done  enough  that  is 
calculat«d  to  discom-age  our  fighting  men 
from  feeling  reassured  that  they  have 
the  support  of  their  people  here  at  home. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  take  more  ag- 
gressive action  and  to  let  them  know- 
that,  irrespective  of  the  issues  involved, 
irrespective  of  how  we  may  have  gotten 
into  the  conflict  in  'Vietnam,  we  are  with 
our  fighting  boys  today  all  the  way,  and 
that  we  propose  to  see  them  through  to 
victory,  or  until  an  honorable  settlement 
of  the  conflict  is  achieved. 

I  do  not  propose,  by  my  vote,  or  by  any 
expression  of  mine  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  public,  or  otherwise,  to  lend 
the  least  comfort,  the  least  encourage- 
ment, to  the  enemy.  Such  action  today, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  interpreted  as 
that.  Let  us  retain  the  money  recom- 
mended in  the  bill.  Let  us  pursue  fur- 
ther at  this  session  of  Congress  the  ef- 
fort to  enact  legislation  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  Board  within  the  Consti- 
tution as  interpreted  by  Congress.  Let 
the  Board  resume  its  functions.  Instead 
of  wondering  whether  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  enforce  a  law,  let  us  not 
wonder.  If  necessary,  let  us  write  into 
the  act  that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
carry  out  its  provisions. 

I  am  not  ready  to  start  to  apologize 
for  our  efforts  in  this  field.  I  realize  what 
motivates  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
offering  the  amendment.  It  is  economy.  I 
am  for  economy.  We  should  have  econ- 
omy. If  we  cannot  reestablish  the  Board 
and  give  it  the  expanded  powers  it  needs, 
we  should  not,  of  course,  support  it  fi- 
nancially. But  at  this  critical  moment, 
after  what  has  happened  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  when  we  consider  even 
what  that  action  may  convey,  in  its  im- 
port, to  our  soldiers  abroad,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  compounding  of  an  error  for 
us  now  to  strike  from  the  bill  all  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  realize  the  hope  and 
the  expectation  that  we  will  act  affirma- 
tively to  put  the  Board  back  into  com- 
mission and  into  action.  I  hope  it  will  be 
aggressive  action. 

Let  no  one  delude  his  thinking  and 
come  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
communism  is  no  longer  active  in  this 
country.  What  have  we  witnessed  this 
summer?  Is  there  a  single  Member  of 
this  body  who  at  this  moment  doubts 
that  the  enemy  communism  had  its 
finger  in  some  of  those  activities?  Are 
we  always  going  to  retreat?  What  has 
happened  to  this  country's  determina- 
tion and  resoluteness  to  fight  commu- 
nism? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment.  I  share  the  objective  that 
motivates  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
in  submitting  it.  But  that  motivation  is 
transcended  by  the  import  and  the 
impact  that  the  amendment  could  have. 
It  is  a  move,  iii  my  judgment,  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  is  a  negative  action, 
whereas  we  ought  to  be  taking  the  posi- 
tive action  that  we  attempted  to  take  a 
little  while  ago. 


I  hope  that,  upon  reconsideration,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  withdraw 
his  amendment.  If  he  will  not  do  so.  I 
plead  with  the  Senate  to  reject  it. 

We  have  just  had  a  minority  vote  by 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  some 
Senators  voted  against  the  suspension 
of  the  rule.  They  did  not  vote  against  the 
Board;  they  did  not  vote  against  the 
services  it  performs;  they  simply  voted 
on  a  matter  of  procedure. 

Now  we  are  coming  down  to  the  funda- 
mental Issue:  Do  we  support  the  Board 
by  making  appropriations,  or  do  we  in- 
capacitate it  completely  and  destroy  it— 
in  effect,  abolish  it?  To  me  that  is  a 
retreat.  This  is  not  the  hour,  this  is  not 
the  time,  this  is  not  the  place  to  begin  a 
retreat.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

I  may  call  attention  to  one  other  fact 
One-fourth  of  this  $295,000  has  already 
been  expended,  and  it  will  take  at  least 
another  $100,000  to  liquidate  it.  So  we  are 
not  saving  much.  Perhaps  $100,000  is  in- 
volved in  this  amendment.  That  is  what 
Is  actually  involved,  not  the  $295,000  car- 
ried in  the  bill. 

I  hope  my  friend  will  reconsider. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  respect  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  There  are  few  men 
I  have  met  whom  I  respect  more  highly, 
but  I  disagree  with  him  on  this  point. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
July  24.  1967,  this  issue  was  first  raised, 
at  which  time  I  introduced  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  survey  the  past  activities  of  this 
Board  and  to  report  on  its  prospective 
work  in  the  future.  The  committee's  own 
report,  on  page  33,  confirms  that  this 
Board  has  no  duties.  I  read  excerpts  from 
this  report: 

Without  further  legislation,  the  chances 
that  the  boards  workload  will  materially  In- 
crease is  remote. 

The  board  has  no  statutory  authority  to 
bring  cases  before  it  on  its  own  motion.  The 
only  other  way  that  a  case  may  arise  is 
through  the  voluntary  action  of  an  organi- 
zation or  an  individual.  This  latter  is  a  re- 
mote possibility. 

For  17  months  this  Board  has  per- 
formed ito  duties  what.soever.  There  is  no 
prospect  that  it  will  have  any  duties  in 
the  future  until  Congress  pas.ses  the 
necessary  legislation.  I  stated  earlier  that 
I  will  support  the  proposed  legislation 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  will  sup- 
port his  bill  if  it  is  brought  up  this  after- 
noon. After  that  bill  has  been  enacted 
into  law  I  will  support  an  appropriation 
for  it.  I  will  even  sponsor  an  amendment 
to  add  an  appropriation  to  a  supple- 
mental bill,  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  will  not  support  a  $295,000 
payroll  for  a  group  of  political  appointee.^ 
who  have  no  duties  to  perform  except 
to  cash  their  checks.  Congress  is  not 
fighting  communism  by  supporting  a 
board  with  18  employees  who  have  no  du- 
ties to  perform.  We  are  not  kidding  any- 
one that  we  are  fighting  communism 
merely  by  carrying  these  men  on  a  panel 
with  no  assigned  duties. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  .situation,  and  it 
has  existed  for  the  past  17  months.  What 
is  even  worse  is  that  we  are  now  asked 
to  perpetuate  the  farce. 
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The  question  might  well  be  asked, 
"Why  has  this  Board  b°en  allowed  to 
continue  for  17  months  without  any 
duties?"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  never 
knew  the  Board  was  without  duties  until 
I  heard  about  it  last  July.  Apparently  the 
Board  members  were  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  for  17  months  except 
draw  their  pay  and  cash  their  checks; 
so  why  should  they  alert  Congress  that 
they  were  tired  of  playing  pinochle  in 
their  offices  and  ask  for  duties  to  be  as- 
signed to  them? 

I  will  accept  my  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  not  knowing  about  this  situa- 
tion, but  we  do  know  about  it  now.  We 
know  they  have  five  men  with  no  work  to 
perfoi-m.  who  are  drawing  salaries  of 
$26,000.  We  know  this  Board  has  two 
men  as  attorneys  to  advise  them  on  how 
to  loaf  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  Al- 
together they  will  have  18  employees  who 
have  nothing  to  do  if  this  amendment  is 
defeated. 

As  to  the  statement  that  it  will  take 
$100,000  for  their  severance  pay  should 
the  Board  be  abolished  is  actually  an 
argument  for  this  amendment.  Are  we 
now  being  told  that  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers $100,000  to  get  rid  of  a  small 
eroup  of  employees  who  for  the  past  17 
months  have  been  drawing  approxi- 
mately $25,000  in  monthly  salaries  for 
doing  absolutely  no  work  at  all? 

Is  that  any  argument  for  keeping  these 
drones  on  the  payroll? 

How  are  we  going  to  win  the  battle 
against  communism,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  by  carrying  on  the  payroll  a 
dead  agency — one  with  18  employees  who 
have  no  work  to  do?  If  that  is  a  con- 
structive step  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism why  not  double  or  triple  the 
Board,  put  1.000  drones  on  the  payroll, 
and  really  lick  the  problem?  Certainly 
we  do  not  accomplish  anything  by  keep- 
ing people  on  the  payroll  with  no  duties 
to  perform. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  event  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  carries  and  the  funds 
to  carry  on  the  Board  are  voted  out  of 
existence,  does  that  mean  that  in  the 
event  the  minority  leader  brings  up  his 
bill  later  on  and  it  passes,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  new  commission  appointed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President  could  appoint  a  new  commis- 
sion. I  have  said  that  I  would  support 
an  appropriation  to  pay  their  salaries 
if  a  law  were  passed  whereby  the  agency 
would  function.  I  do  not  see  that  we 
achieve  anything,  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  opposition  to  communism  and 
certainly  not  fi-om  the  standpoint  of 
sound  budgetary  practices,  by  continu- 
ing an  agency  which  for  17  months  has 
not  had  anything  to  do.  The  committee 
report  confirms  that  they  have  had  no 
work.  The  committee  report  confirms 
that  there  will  be  no  duties  that  can  be 
assigned  to  the  Board  until  Congress  has 
passed  legislative  authority  conferring 
such  duties  on  that  Board. 

Had  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
rjinois,  which  I  supported,  been  enacted, 
as  I  stated,  I  would  not  have  proposed 


any  action  to  strike  money  from  the 
bill.  But  the  Board  is  dead  in  every- 
thing but  name. 

If  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to 
fight  communism  we  can  take  the  sign 
from  the  door,  put  it  across  Constitution 
Avenue,  and  give  it  a  lot  more  display 
without  costing  anything.  I  do  not  see 
any  sense  in  supporting  any  agency 
which  is  dead  as  far  as  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  are  concerned.  What 
about  the  poor  taxpayer  who  has  to 
underwrite  its  cost? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
profound  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  many 
times— I  think  most  of  the  times— in  the 
fights  he  has  waged  on  this  floor.  I  have 
supported  him.  I  regret  to  say  that  to- 
day I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  he  is 
completely  wrong  in  the  effort  that  he 
is  making,  although  he  is  making  it,  of 
course,  with  all  sincerity. 

Mr.  President,  this  Board,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  not  dead.  In  the  last  2  or  3 
minutes  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  repeated  five  or  six  times 
that  it  was  dead;  that  there  was  no  op- 
portunity of  its  coming  to  life.  I  do  not 
agree. 

We  should  remember  that  in  the  vote 
just  taken.  47  Senators  voted  for  the 
motion  with  the  amendment  to  extend 
the  powers  of  this  Board,  and  only  38 
Senators  opposed  it.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  pairs.  It  took  two  pairs  in  the  af- 
firmative to  match  one  pair  in  the  nega- 
tive. So  that  more  than  50  Senators, 
more  than  half  the  entire  membership  of 
this  body,  indicated  that  they  were  sup- 
porting this  Board. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  powers,  or  at  least 
to  bring  the  powers  into  conformity  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
on  the  calendar.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be 
filibustered  against.  Tliat  m.ay  be  so.  But 
on  those  who  choose  to  conduct  that 
filibiister  will  be  the  responsibility  for  so 
doing. 

I  remember,  Mr.  President,  in  the  years 
that  I  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  correspondence  that  I  re- 
ceived, year  after  year,  demanding  that 
I  vote  to  abolish  the  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee.  That  correspondence 
always  came  from  the  same  sources.  It 
came  from  people  within  my  State  and 
outside  my  State,  whom  I  came  to  know, 
and  to  know,  I  think,  their  hidden  mo- 
tive. In  most  cases  they  wanted  the  moral 
victory — if  you  want  to  call  it  a  moral 
victory;  I  would  call  it  an  immoral  vic- 
tory— of  having  the  word  go  out  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world  that  that  com- 
mittee was  abolished. 

I  have  not  approved  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  that  committee.  Many  times  I 
have  strongly  disapproved.  But  I  came  to 
understand  the  context,  eveiy  single 
session:  It  was  a  desire  to  get  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  repudiate, 
reject,  and  abolish  an  agency  designed  to 
protect  this  Republic  from  subversive 
activities  and  from  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  it. 

In  the  same  way,  useless  as  this  Board 
has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  liandi- 
capped,  shackled,  and  handcuffed  as  it 


has  become,  it  has  stood  as  a  symbol, 
just  as  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  has  stood  as  a  symbol,  of 
the  resolution  of  Congress  not  to  sup- 
press anybody's  convictions,  but  to  bring 
facts  out  into  the  open,  so  that  innocent 
people  in  this  country  cannot  be  solicited 
for  funds  by  this  organization  or  that 
organization,  without  being  made  aware 
of  the  true  character  of  the  organiza- 
tions soliciting  their  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  late  coming  into  the 
Chamber,  but  I  heard  the  Senator  say 
that  this  Board  had  been  handicapped 
and  prevented  from  doing  anything. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  us  who  has  done 
the  handicapping?  Who  has  prevented 
the  Board  from  functioning? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Board  has  quite  a  considerable  number 
of  political  employees  drawing  money  for 
doing  nothing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  certainly  the 
truth. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Somebody  is  responsible 
for  that.  Who  is  it? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
who  it  is.  I  sat  for  years  on  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  long  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate 13  years.  This  Board  was  then  in  be- 
ing. We  had  to  provide  the  appropriations 
tomaintain  it;  and  year  after  year,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  came  before  us 
and  said,  perfectly  frankly,  that  they 
could  not  do  their  job  effectively  while 
there  were  cases  pending  in  the  courts 
and  before  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the 
validitv  of  the  law  that  created  them,  and 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  functions  that 
the  law  had  conferred  upon  them. 

Those  cases  dragged  along,  literally, 
for  years— at  least  the  last  2  or  3  years 
that  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  continued  to  drag  on  for 
years  longer;  in  fact,  for  a  whole  decade. 
The  Board  could  not  function.  It  would 
have  been  foolish  for  it  to  attempt  to 
function,  when  its  very  existence,  its 
powers,  the  scope  of  its  authority,  and 
the  validity  of  its  actions  were  being 
challenged  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  at  last,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
acted.  It  has  defined  the  Boards  powers. 
It  has  acted,  and  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  upon  its  decision.  It  has  acted  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  now  know  the 
score.  We  now  know  how  the  Board  can 
effectively  act  in  conformity  with  the 
decLsions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
at  this  point,  after  it  has  been  shackled 
all  these  years — and  I  am  sorry  that  the 
vote  came  up  as  it  did — Congress  now- 
has  the  opportimity  to  make  this  Board 
effective  within  the  scope  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court,  to  make  it  effective 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  all  the  rights  of  organi- 
zations, carefully  defined  in  the  Court 
decisions,  shall  be  respected. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Arkansas,  who  so  eloquently  and  so 
pointedly  brought  out  the  impact;  and 
I  say  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  people  of  all 
countries  of  having  us,  at  this  point,  do 
anything  but  hold  the  present  situation 
until  the  bill  can  be  acted  upon,  would 
do  inestimable  harm. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  a  tragedy  to 
have  members  and  personnel  of  this 
Board  idle  for  the  necessary  few  weeks 
that  it  will  now  take  to  get  an  affirmative 
decision  one  way  or  the  other  by  Con- 
gress. But  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware — and  I  know  that 
he  will  be  the  first  to  agree  with  me — 
that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  down- 
town who  are  playing  pinochle.  If  we 
could  eradicate  all  the  Federal  employees 
who  are  sitting  around  downtown,  taking 
coffee  breaks  and  working  only  half  the 
time,  we  could  save  untold  millions  of 
dollars  for  this  Government.  Now,  it  sud- 
denly becomes  a  tragedy  if  we  pay  this 
particular  group  for  a  limited  time,  in 
order  that  we  do  not  take  action  here 
today  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  would  constitute  a  re- 
treat. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  case  I  simply 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  no  matter  how  wor- 
thy and  meritorious  are  the  motives  be- 
hind it.  because  there  is  too  much  at 
stake  to  worry  about  the  money  involved 
in  this  particular  amendment.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  will  come  before  the  Senate; 
and  if  it  Is  necessary  to  combat  a  filibus- 
ter. I  hope  that  we  will  sit  up  the  neces- 
sary number  of  nights  and  hold  the  nec- 
essary number  of  sessions  to  accomplish 
it.  Mr.  President,  while  it  is  easy  to  talk 
about  communism  and  there  are  those 
disposed  to  see  a  Communist  hiding  un- 
der ever>-  bush,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  people  to  say  that  anyone 
who  happens  to  disagree  with  them  is  a 
Communist,  and  while  there  has  been 
much  injustice  done — I  do  not  mean  in 
the  courts.  I  mean  in  the  public  mind — 
nevertheless.  I  believe  the  dangers  of 
subversive,  hidden,  creeping  communism 
were  never  so  great  as  they  are  in  this 
year  of  1967.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
astrous than  for  the  Senate  to  falter  in 
its  resolution  to  make  sure  that,  while 
observing  all  of  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  individual  freedoms  given  by 
the  Constitution,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
party  to  conspiracies  designed  to  over- 
throw the  last  hope  of  liberty  in  the 
world  today. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanJ. 


the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  some 
visitors,  some  of  our  friends  from  Indo- 
nesia. 

Included  in  that  group  was  the  Am- 
bassador of  Indonesia  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Suwito  Kusu- 
mowidagdo,  two  Members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Indonesia,  Mr.  Hardi,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  PNI — Nationalist 
Party — and  Mr.  Hartono.  member  of  the 
NU — Orthodox  Moslem  Party — and  Maj. 
Gen.  Taswin  Natadiningrat,  Chief  of 
General  Suharto's  personal  staff  and  re- 
cently named  Ambassador  to  the  Neth- 
erlands. We  were  also  honored  to  have 
Mr.  Ali  Alatas,  Counselor,  Embassy  of 
Indonesia. 

Mr.  Hardi  and  Mr.  Hartono,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament,  are  now  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  friends 
visit  us.  We  are  pleased  with  the  way 
Indonesia  is  coming  out  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult situation  that  it  has  been  in. 

We  all  join  in  extending  a  welcome  to 
these  visitors  today. 

*The  distinguished  visitors  rose  in 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  very  happy  to  welcome  you  here 
today. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  PARLIA- 
MENTARY DELEGATION  FROM 
INDONESIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  privileged  to  have  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10345)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  not  prevail,  but  will  be 
defeated. 

I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that 
there  is  a  place  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment for  a  bipartisan  board  which  is  not 
part  of  the  legislative  system  and  is  not 
directly  attached  to  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  system  to  look  into 
the  questions  of  those  activities  that  are 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  our  country, 
whether  they  be  from  communism — and 
that  is  giving  us  most  concern — or  na- 
zism  or  other  forms  of  activities  which 
tend  to  destroy  our  free  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
sat  up  through  several  nights  and  sev- 
eral days — and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1  is  one 
also — while  we  debated  up  and  down  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  of  establishing  such 
a  bipartisan  agency  to  defend  this  coun- 
try against  subversion. 

I  remember  that  we  passed  that  bill 
by  a  substantial  vote,  and  that  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Then,  I  recall 
that  in  a  memorable  night  session  we 
overrode  the  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  about  to  take 
the  position  now  that  we  are  abandoning 
that  effort,  and  I  think  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment — whether  so  in- 
tended or  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was 


so  intended — would  make  it  look  as  if  we 
had  sold  out  on  any  hope  of  presenun? 
this  Board  and  giving  it  the  additional 
powers  that  it  needs,  and  as  if  we  are 
simply  going  to  take  the  appropriation 
off  the  books. 

I  have  not  given  up  hope  at  all  of  the 
passage  of  this  corrective  legislation. 

When  we  voted  on  the  effort  to  waive 
the  rules  a  few  minutes  ago,  47  Senators 
voted  to  waive  the  rules,  four  Senators 
were  paired  for  that  side,  and  many  Sen- 
ators were  not  present. 

Aside  from  that,  two  Senators  have 
told  me  since  the  vote  that,  though  they 
voted  not  to  waive  the  rules,  they  were 
vei-y  strongly  for  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  and  for  giving  to  this  Board 
the  additional  powers  that  it  needs. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  passed  this 
law  we  knew  that,  under  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  under  certain 
acts  passed  by  Congress  and  by  some 
States  earlier,  we  were  dealing  in  a  field 
in  which  unsettled  legal  procedures  and 
ix)licies  were  involved.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that. 

We  are  now  giving  the  chance  to  re- 
pair the  damage  done  by  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  think  and  hope  that  veiT 
shortly  we  are  certain  to  pass  this  law 
that  gives  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
the  powers  which  they  need. 

Incidentally,  the  number  of  personnel 
is  not  the  same  as  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  has 
understood  it  to  be.  Tliere  are  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  nine  employees. 
That  is  a  total  of  13  in  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  we  should  vote  now  to  do  away 
with  this  appropriation,  I  think  in  the 
first  place  that  we  would  be  rather  hu- 
miliated by  the  attitude  of  the  House  in 
conference,  because  I  do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  they  would  consider  tak- 
ing such  action. 

Let  us  remember  that  they  have  time 
after  time  maintained  the  position  of  the 
HUAC  and  that  they  have  declined  re- 
peatedly to  knock  out  that  committee. 

This  Board  operates  in  the  same  field. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  the  omission  of  thii 
appropriation. 

Aside  from  that  entirely,  and  disre- 
garding anything  that  the  House  might 
do,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  preserve 
this  operation  with  the  belief  and  the 
hope  that  the  Board  will  soon  be  given 
the  additional  strength  and  machinery 
which  it  needs,  by  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

We  had  a  majority  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  larger 
majority  in  the  Senate  than  was  indi- 
cated by  that  vote  for  the  passage  of  the 
act. 

It  .seems  to  me  that,  though  not  in- 
tending to  do  so.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  was  asking  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  to  march  up  the  hill  a 
few  minutes  ago  and  is  now  asking  them 
to  march  back  down  the  hill  by  abolish- 
ing the  appropriation. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  seriously  think 
of  abolishing  the  appropriation. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  tlie  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  also  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

We  expect  within  the  next  few  days  to 
call  up  a  bill  which  is  on  the  calendar, 
a  bill  which  is  identical  with  what  was 
offered  this  morning. 

In  view  of  the  vot^e,  I  am  certain  that 
the  Scnat€  will  approve  it.  Then,  of 
course,  we  will  have  to  restore  the  money 
if  it  is  necessary.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  constitutionally  we  can  take  this 
money  away,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  to  say  in  his  earUer  remarks 
of  yesterday  that  if  his  motion  to  waive 
the  rule  was  not  adopted,  he  would  offer 
the  bill  as  an  amendment  to  other  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  not  re- 
quire a  waiver  of  the  rule,  or  call  up 
the  bill,  if  permitted  to  do  so.  and  see 
that  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  vote. 
I  stand  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator in  that  desire  and  assurance. 

I  think  we  would  be  doing  exactly  the 
opposite  if  we  were  to  vote  to  cut  out  this 
appropriation.  I  think  that  by  retaining 
It  we  show  that  we  have  every  hope,  as 
we  have  a  right  to  have,  for  the  early 
passage  of  the  Senator's  legislation  and 
an  early  giving  of  other  pxjwers  to  the 
Board — in  a  constitutional  way,  certain- 
ly, and  in  a  way  which  is  indicated  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
being  coiistitutional — so  that  they  can 
proceed  with  their  activities  which  will 
defend  us  against  communism  and  na- 
zism  and  various  other  activities,  some  of 
the  extreme  right  and  some  of  the  ex- 
treme left,  all  of  which  are  gnawing  at 
the  vitals  of  the  country. 

I  shall  certainly  be  with  the  Senator 
in  support  of  his  position.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  the  majority  leader  has  as- 
sured the  minority  leader  that  his  meas- 
ure will  soon  be  given  a  chanc*  on  the 
floor. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
pending  amendment,  because  the  assur- 
ance just  given  makes  it  very  clear  that 
if  we  knock  it  out  it  would  probably  be 
reinstated   in   conference   or   we   would 
have  to  pass  a  special  appropriation  bill 
within  a  few  days  after  the  conference 
had  completed  its  work. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
cussed briefly  with  the  majority  leader 
the  prospect  of  having  this  issue  con- 
sidered as  legislation  during  this  session. 
He  has  assured  me  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  up  this  month  the  bill  that 
is  on  the  calendar.  If  that  is  done,  the 
issue  as  to  whether  this  Board  shall  be 
continued  can  be  settled  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned.  The  bill  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  on 
the  calendar.  When  it  is  made  the  order 
of  business   and  called  up,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
be  privileged  to  offer  his  bill,  as  a  sub- 
stitute, which  would  abolish  the  Board. 


The  issue  can  then  be  clearly  drawn, 
and  the  vote  will  be  up  or  down,  either 
that  one  favors  continuing  the  Board, 
with  the  authority  and  functions  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill  of  the  minority  leader, 
or  that  he  favors  abolishing  the  Board, 
and  would  tell  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— as  does  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin — that  they  can  transfer  it  to 
any  agency  of  the  Government  they  wish. 
When  it  is  transferred  around.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  can  do,  unless  we  give  it 
some  authority  and  power. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  money. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  money.  So  what 
are  you  fighting  about  here?  We  can 
take  this  money  away:  but  the  Board  has 
been  created  by  statute,  and  until  the 
Board  is  abolished,  its  members  can  draw 
their  salaries.  They  could  go  before  the 
Court  of  Claims.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
would  do  it. 

With  respect  to  this  issue,  we  are  ac- 
tually concerned  with  approximately 
SIOO.OOO,  at  most:  and  that  amount  is 
insignificant  compared  with  what  is 
at  stake  and  what  the  impact  would  be, 
if  the  Senate  today  should  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  it  will  not  give  financial 
support  to  the  Board,  the  only  govern- 
mental agency  that  has  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate and  expose  Communist  sub- 
version. That  power  .should  t>e  enlarged, 
in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
That  is  what  we  hope  to  do. 

I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  a  dol- 
lar saving  in  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  attempting  to 
do.  As  I  have  said,  if  any  real  benefit 
were  to  flow  from  the  proposal,  it  would 
not,  in  my  judgment,  be  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. The  benefits  that  would  flow  from 
such  action  would  serve  to  encourage 
those  whom  we  have  engaged  in  battle 
on  foreign  soil,  where  500.000  of  our 
finest  troops  are  today  committed  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  communism  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  that  this  effort  will  fail  and 
that  the  leadership  of  this  body  will,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  arranged  expeditiously,  bring  up  for 
consideration  the  bill  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  The  issue 
then  will  be  fought  squarely  on  whether 
we  will  abolish  the  Board  and  abandon 
our  efforts  to  expose  communism  and  its 
subversive  activities  in  this  country,  or 
will,  in  effect,  revitalize  the  Board,  give 
it  the  financial  support  necessary,  and 
equip  it  with  the  essentials  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  brief. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  SF>oken  against  the 
proposed  amendment.  I  respect  their 
sincerity.  Not  for  one  moment  would  I 
question  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  bill  is 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  and  that  the 
leadership  will  take  up  this  bill  before  we 
adjourn.  I  recognize  that,  and  I  will  be 
supporting  that  bill.  If  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  filibuster  the  bill  I  will  stay 
here  with  the  others  to  help  break  the 


filibuster.  I  repeat.  I  will  support  and 
vote  for  the  bill  because  I  believe  It 
should  be  enacted,  and  then  after  the 
House  has  enacted  the  bill  and  it  has 
been  signed  into  law  I  will  support  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  the  salaries 
of  the  personnel  to  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  in  the  bill. 

In  the  clo.sing  days  of  this  session,  just 
as  in  every  other  session,  we  will  have  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  It  will 
be  just  about  the  last  measure  on  which 
we  will  act,  and  through  it  we  can  re- 
store the  money  if  the  bill  is  passed  by 
that  time.  If  it  is  not  the  payroll  should 
be  aboli-shed. 

We  all  realize  that,  notwithstanding 
what  may  happen  in  the  Senate,  the  bill 
must  pass  the  House  also,  and  it  must 
be  signed  by  the  President.  So  we  have 
to  go  through  those  various  steps.  In 
the  meantime  what  is  being  proposed  is 
to  carry  18  people  on  the  payroll  at  a 
monthly  salary  totaling  $25,000  with  ab- 
solutely no  functions  to  perform  except 
to  sign  their  names  once  a  month  on 
their  paychecks.  'Why  not  mail  their 
checks  to  their  homes  and  save  the  oflBce 
rent? 

Let  us  face  it:  For  17  months — all  of 
last  year  and  5  months  in  addition — 
these  employees  have  been  drawing  their 
salary  every  month  for  doing  nothing. 
This  is  not  my  statement;  I  quote  from 
the  committee's  report  which  accom- 
panies the  bill.  No  one  denies  this  point, 

I  quote  from  the  committee  report: 

Without  further  legislation,  the  chances 
that  the  boards  workload  will  materially 
increase  is  remote. 

I  quote  further: 

Tlie  board  has  no  statutory  authority  to 
bring  cases  before  it  on  its  own  motion.  The 
only  other  way  that  a  case  may  arise  is 
through  the  voluntary  action  of  an  orga- 
nization or  an  Individual.  This  latter  is  a 
remote  possibility. 

We  are  not  fighting  communism  by 
continuing  this  agency,  and  I  say  that 
as  one  who  respects  the  position  of  the 
other  Senators. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
this  would  be  marching  down  the  hill. 
I  was  one  of  those  marching  up  the  hill 
in  voting  for  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  to  suspend  the  rules, 
and  I  will  be  with  him  the  next  time 
the  bill  is  offered.  I  am  not  marching  up 
the  hill  or  down  the  hill.  I  am  merely 
stating  that  we  are  not  accomplishing 
our  objective  by  carrying  on  the  pay- 
roll 18  people  with  no  duties  to  per- 
form— at  least,  that  is  my  position. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
we  have  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee  and  that  over  the 
years  there  has  been  an  effort  to  abolish 
those  committees.  That  is  no  comparison. 
I  have  consistently  supported  the  ap- 
propriations to  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curitv  Committee,  and  I  will  continue  to 
do  so.  The  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  of  course,  is  handled  by 
the  House,  but  I  will  say  this  about 
either  of  those  committees:  If  the  time 
ever  comes  when  they  sit  around  for 
17  months  and  do  absolutely  nothing  I 
will  help  abolish  them,  too. 
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I  see  no  need  for  carrj-ing  on  the  books 
a  useless  committee  or  agency-^whlch  has 
no  work  to  do,  just  because  it  has  a  high- 
sounding  name. 

Mr.   AIKEN.   Mr.   President,  will   the 

Senator  vield?  _    ... 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield_ 
Mr  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  recently  the 
President  has  become  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  financial  condition  of 
this  country.  I  believe  he  is  very  properly 
concerned  about  the  financial  condition 
and  the  suspending  of  costs  for  various 
projects  here  and  all  over   the  United 

Here  is  an  agency  with  no  work  to  do. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator;  Does  the 
President  have  any  authority  to  correct 
the  lack  of  operations  of  this  Board  and 
also  suspend  salaries  until  the  necessary 
legislation  has  been  passed? 

Mr  WILLI.^MS  of  Delaware.  He  has. 
and  I  would  say  he  could  certainly  co- 
operate a  little  more  in  assigning  duties 

^^Wi'th  all  due  respect  to  the  President's 
po<;ition.  the  fact  remains  that  it  takes 
legislative  action  by  Congress  to  confer 
on  this  Board  certain  jurisdiction  and 
duties.  Until  we  do  that  they  do  not  have 

any  work.  .,     t    ^jh 

^rr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect that  Congress  has  to  act  affirmative- 
Iv  otherwise  no  matter  what  is  done  by 
this  legislation  they  would  be  entitled  to 
draw  their  salaries  with  no  limitation. 
Therefore.  I  am  trying  to  urge  that  we 
act  and  that  we  get  up  these  bills. 

Judcing  from  the  vote  on  the  previous 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
wants  this  Board  continued.  I  could  be 
wrong  but  that  vote  so  indicated  to  me. 
because  I  think  some  Senators  voted 
against  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rule 
on  procedural  grounds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr   AIKEN.  We  have  heard  of  recess 
appointments,  and  I  am  just  wondering 
if   in   this   case,   with    18   people   doing 

absolutely  nothing 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt,  for  the  record 
there  are  only  13.  ,    ^  . 

Mr  AIKEN.  There  are  13  people  doing 
nothing  but  drawing  their  pay.  I  wonder 
whether  the  President  could  not  just 
give  them  a  recess  and  suspend  them  for 
the  time  being  until  there  is  legislation. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  say  that  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  give  them  the  powers  to 
♦■unction  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  our 
country,  if  Congress  is  unwilling  to  do 
that,  the  Board  should  be  abolished,  and 
we  should  have  the  courage  to  do  it.  We 
have  the  initial  responsibility.  The 
Board  was  created  by  Congress.  If  we  do 
not  want  the  service  performed,  we 
should  go  to  the  core  of  the  matter  and 
end  it  there  and  not  do  it  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is.  Do  we  want 
this  service  for  this  country?  If  we  do 
w  ant  it,  give  them  the  power  to  function. 
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If  we  do  not  want  it,  then  abolish  the 
Board  and  make  no  apologies  for  it.  Let 
us  stoD  it  and  end  all  this  foolishness 
That  is  my  point  of  view.  There  is  not 
much  middle  ground.  ,     ,   ^        ,i^ 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  subscribe  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  occasion 
wUl  arrive  soon  when  that  decision  can 

be  made.  ,        .  „. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  In  the  absence  ol 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  give  that  assurance  froni  the 
leader;  that  it  is  his  intention  to  bring 
these  bills,  and  the  bills  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  before  the 
Senate  this  month. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  At  that  time  we  can 
take  the  bill  up  and  decide  the  route  to 

travel.  .    ^,     , 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  issue. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  I  give  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  credit  for  watching  over  the 
financial  resources  of  our  Republic.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  many  tunes.  Yet, 
I  wonder  if  it  is  timely  to  urge  this  par- 
ticular amendment  at  this  time. 

If  I  had  my  choice  between  an  interim 
where  the  Board  is  not  engaged  profit- 
ably in  its  originally  assigned  duty,  and 
the  nonexistence  of  the  Board,  the  great- 
est evil  would  be  to  abolish  this  Board. 
With  abolishment  goes  the  opportunity 
to  function  properly  within  the  meamng 
of  the  original  statute. 

The  only  thing  standing  m  the  way  oi 
that  performance  is  the  enabling  statute 
which  has  been  partially  voided  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  would  not  take  much 
to  remedy  that  situation  and  permit  the 
Board  to  function  in  a  highly  beneficial 
and  necessary  way. 

Subversion  is  still  here.  As  matters 
stand,  the  expressed  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress is  in  favor  of  a  procedure  whereby 
subversive  and  front  organizations  will 
not  only  be  identified,  but  also  exposed 
to  the  public  so  the  public  will  know  with 
whom  it  is  dealing.  Subversive  activities 
are  still  a  very  large  problem  in  this 

Nation.  ,,    _ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  respect  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI.  but  I 
point  out  that  this  peculiar  situation  has 
existed  for  17  months  already.  Now  the 
Senator  wants  to  continue  on  the  same 

ba.sis.  ,     . 

The  report  which  the  Senators  com- 
mittee has  before  us  today  cleariy  states 
that  there  is  not  a  remote  possibility  that 
the  Board  will  have  any  work  until  this 
legislation  is  enacted.  In  the  meantime, 
these  employees  continue  just  to  loaf. 

The  majority  leader  has  Indicated,  and 
I  accept  his  assurance,  that  this  bill  will 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  at  thi-s 
session.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  on  it  affirmatively,  and  I  shall  sup- 
Ijort  it.  But  we  have  no  assurance  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  act.  If 
both  Houses  act.  we  could  put  the  money 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr  President,  in  the  meantime  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  achieving  anything 
by  retaining  on  the  payroll,  at  a  cost  of 
S25  000  per  month,  a  staff  having  no 
duties  to  perform.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  such  a  situation  has  developed. 


I  wish  to  cite  one  case  in  which  I  had 
experience  involving  the  U.S.  Spruance 
Corp  In  that  instance  we  had  an  appro- 
priation covering  the  salaries  of  a  pres- 
ident of  the  corporation,  his  secretary, 
and  a  chauffeur,  and  a  car  was  being 
furnished.  I  inquired  what  that  corpora- 
tion  was   doing   with   that   staff.  Upon 
investigation  we  found  they  had  been 
carrying  on  for  a  number  of  years  with 
no  dutfes  except  to  draw  their  pay.  I 
introduced  an  amendment  at  that  time 
providing  that   none  of  the   money  in 
the  appropriation  bill  could  be  used  to 
pay    the    salaries   of   those   people.   My 
amendment  was  agreed  to  and  in  30  days 
thev  were  off  the  payroll.  Do  not  woriy, 
if  the  money  is  taken  away  they  are  off 
the  payroll. 

How^  are  we  going  to  achieve  anything 
in  fighting  communism  by  merely  carry- 
ing on  the  payroll  some  deadheads  who 
over  the  past  17  months  have  not  had 
anv  function  to  perform  except  cashing 
their  checks  at  the  end  of  the  month? 
I  support  the  objectives  of  this  par- 
ticular agency  if  and  when  they  get 
authority.  But  I  am  not  going  to  support 
any  agency,  department,  or  committee 
if  there  are  no  duties  performed  to  jus- 
tify the  payroll. 

We  now  have  a  Federal  payroll  that 
is  costing  the  Government  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  are  going  to  have  to  stop  this 
spending  somewhere.  When  we  find  em- 
ployees who  for  17  months  have  been 
drawing  checks  and  doing  nothing,  some- 
thing should  be  done.  I  recognize  that 
there  was  an  adverse  Court  decision  and 
Congress  has  not  implemented  thcU  de- 
cision with  corrective  legislation.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  to  continue  on  the  public 
payroll  five  employees  at  $26,000  a  year 
who  have  no  duties,  a  counsel  at  S23,42d 
who  has  no  duties,  an  assistant  coun- 
sel at  S19.371  to  advise  that  counsel  so 
he  can  give  proper  advices  to  the  Board 
on  how  to  do  nothing.  Surely  they  know- 
how  to  achieve  nothing  without  being 
advised  by  counsel. 

How  ridiculous  can  Congress  get? 
What  possible  good  can  the  Board  do 
until  a  bill  is  passed  authorizing  them  to 
go  to  work?  If  and  when  such  a  bill  is 
passed  I  will  help  implement  with  the 
necessary  money  to  pay  their  salaries,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  are  not  achieving 
anything  except  pouring  more  money 
down  the  same  rathole. 

While  I  respect  the  position  on  the 
other  side,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
is  my  position.  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  anyone.  I  merely  state  my 
position. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  employees  which  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau submitted  to  Congress  in  support  oi 
this  legislation,  along  with  their  pro- 
jected salaries.  This  list  calls  for  18  em- 
plovees  during  this  fiscal  year.  I  under- 
stand this  is  five  more  than  they  have  at 
present. 

Think  of  it— add  five  more  employees 

to  do  nothing  but  draw  their  paychecks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 
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SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD-SALARIES  AND 
EXPENSES 


Number 


Total 
salary 


Chairman    and 

$26.000) 

General  Counsel.     - 

Assistant  General  Counsel 

GS-12 

GS-U 

GS  10 

GS-9 

GS-7 

GS-5 

GS-3 


Board    members    (at 


Total  permanent i* 


1130. 000 

23.425 

19.371 

12.064 

9.221 

57.438 

9.001 

"  S.'SM 

4.845 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
action  is  taken,  assuming  that  the 
Board— and  I  assume  that  it  would,  al 


pages  584  through  588  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Yeacley.  1955.  Tliere  ha%e  been  various 
reasons  for  that,  all  of  which  have  been  ex- 
plored by  the  various  Attorneys  General  that 
have  served  during  that  period,  the  most 
Important  one  being  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  are  Inherent  in  a  program  of  that 
sort. 

These  were  litigated  to  some  extent  in 
the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  case  prior  to 
1955.  in  which  the  due  process  question  was 
raised,  and  efitorts  were  made  to  improve 
the  hearing  procedure  in  the  Department. 

But  to  give  the  type  of  due  process  hear- 
ings that  a  court  would  sustain  as  valid 
would  require  complete  confrontation  of  wit- 
nesses in  the  course  of  putting  in  the  Gov- 

ion,  and  any 


thoneh  it  DOSSiblv  would  not  be  required      ernments  case  on  the  organizat 

r"  Hn  so  by  law— would  immediately  re-      other  evidence,  we  have  no  Eubpena  power, 

10  oo  &u  i^j-        ;„„,,,.  oriv  fnrthpr  ob-      for  example,  under  this  procedure. 

Sign  and  thus  not  mcui  any  furtner  od^  ^^^^^^  mcC.ellan.  Does  the  Justice  De- 
ligation  to  have  to  pay  their  salaries— -  p^j.^jj^gj^^  ^^  ^^^  Attorney  General,  have  the 
although  they  were  created  by  statute  authority,  to  subpena  witnesses,  to  hold  a 
and  are  thus  creatures  of  the  statute  and  hearing,  and  to  make  a  Judicial  determlna- 
they  would  continue  tmtil  an  act  abolish-  tlon? 
ing  the  Board.   I   assume,   was   passed.        Mr.  Yeaclet.  we  could  hold  the  hearing 

What  will  we  have  done?  I  ask  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  read  the  record 
taking  into  account  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  worid  today  in  our  efforts 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  to  stem  the  tide 
communism.    Read 


of    aggressive 


this 


record  and  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
with  $100,000  involved  in  a  $140  billion 
budget:  What  are  the  stakes  and  would 
saving  $100,000  offset  the  harm  that 
would  be  done? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  carrying  out  the  mission 
that  was  assigned  to  us.  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Board  as  to  its  need 
and  whether  it  should  be  continued  or 
abolished. 

I  questioned  Mr.  Yeagley,  and  asked 
him  the  following  questions: 

Senator  McClellan.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
If  this  Board  is  necessary.  If  It  Is  not,  we 
ought  to  abolish  It. 

Mr.  Yeagley.  The  Conamunlst  Party  Is  still 
In  existence  In  this  country. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  it  active? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  It  is  active. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  It  aggressively  ac- 
tive? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  think  Communists  are  more 
aggressive  p>olltically  than  most  followers 
of  other  political  creeds. 

I  would  say.  that  is  saying  a  whole  lot 
when  we  take  into  accoimt  the  aggres- 
siveness with  which  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties  campaign. 

Continuing  to  read: 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  there  any  doubt 
about  its  efforts  at  subversion  in  this  coun- 
try, in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  No;  not  at  all.  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Ybj^gley.  Right. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then,  in  your  Judg- 
ment, should  there  be  an  effort  to  combat 
it  by  exposure? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  believe  that  It  offers  an 
excellent  means  of  attacking  the  Commu- 
nist method  In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Yeagley  as  it  appears  on 


but  we  have  no  power  of  subpenalng  wit- 
nesses. It  would  be  voluntary  witnesses  only 
that  we  could  bring  Into  a  hearing  of  this 
kind. 

Senator  McClellan.  Y'ou  cannot  require 
attendance  of  witnesses? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  We  cannot  require  attendance 
of  witnesses.  No,  sir;  we  cannot. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  would  have  to 
rely  altogether  on  voluntary  statements? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  would  that  be 
held  to  be  due  process  as  against  the 
respondent? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  Provided  we  carried  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  It  conceivably  could  be,  Lf  we 
could  get  the  witnesses  to  come  in. 


I   think   you   will   recall   yourself 

Senator  McClellan.  Suppose  he  says.  "I 
want  you  to  subpena  another  witness  who 
knows  that  is  not  true."  and  you  do  not  have 
the  power  to  do  it.  WoiUd  that  constitute  due 
process? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  The  respondent  or  the  person 
involved  could  claim  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce his  witnesses  for  lack  of  subpena  power. 
Senator  McClellan.  Would  that  then  con- 
stitute due  process? 
Mr.  Yeagley.  No. 

Senator   McClellan.  That   Is   the   point  I 
am  making.  You  cannot  Insure  due  process 
with  the  authority  that  you  now  have. 
Mr.  Yeagley.  That  is  absolutely  right 
Senator  McClellan.  Why  are  you  not  filing 
any  proceedings  now  with  the  Board? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  We  filed  one  In  March  of 
1966  against  the  DuBols  Clubs  as  having 
been  organized  and  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  We  have  not  filed  others,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  cases  In  shape  to 
carry  the  burden  of  proof  that  is  required 
since  the  court  of  appeals  decision  in  the 
case  involving  the  National  Council  of  Amei- 
Ican  Soviet  Friendship. 

Senator  McClellan.  Have  you  continued 
Investigations? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  Yes.  The  appropriations 
hearings  on  the  House  side  indicated  that 
there  are  approximately  100  organizations 
in  which  the  Communists  have  been  found 
operating,  and  on  which  the  FBI  checks 
occasionally,  if  not  Investigates.  But  this,  of 
course,  is  far  from  establishing  the  direction, 
domination,  and  control  that  the  law  and 
the  courts  require  us  to  show. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  carry  a  high 
burden  of  proof. 

Senator  McClellan.  I  will  Insert  in  the 
record  a  table  appearing  at  page  338  of  the 
House  hearings  which  gives  a  breakdown 
of  new  matters  received  by  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Division  during  fiscal  years  1964.  1965. 
1966.  and  1967  and  the  estimate  for  1968. 
(The  table  follows: ) 


INTERNAL  SECURITY  DIVISION-NEW  MATTERS 


Actual 


Estimated 


1964      1965      1966      1967      1968 


Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 


2,035 


1.619  1.588  1,700 
232   184   190 


131 
15 


Matters  involving  unauthorized  disclosure  of  Government  Intormation,  possible  violations 

of  the  espionage  statutes  or  ol  the  Atomic  Energy  Act ._.-.-.        180 

Matters  relating  to  the  destruction  of  supplies  and  equipment,  including  possible  violations 

of  the  sabotage  statutes -.- .--■--- 

Atomic  energy  matters  (possible  false  statements  on  personnel  security  questionnaires).. 

Other  false  statement  or  periury  matters - '|^ 

Communist  Party  front  matters - ;;■-,--;-;-- v: .■.■«„.-" 

Matters  relating  to  subversive  individuals  including  Smith  Act  subjects,  matters  affecting 
international  organizations  and  diplomats,  miscellaneous  companies,  contempt  ot  Con- 

•  gress,  neutrality,  sedition,  trading  with  the  enemy f{         sj        24 

Civil  actions  involving  internal  security .--.-. "         'i  » 

Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 ^    ^    ^ 


104 

5 

726 

131 


113 
14 

695 
99 


5,229    4,620    4,916 


115 

15 

700 

100 


5,000 

30 

0 


1,700 

190 

115 

15 

700 

100 


5,000 

30 

0 


.^gjjl  8,580    7.474     7,633  7,850     7,850 


Senator  McClellan.  If  this  Is  abolished, 
can  the  Board  supplement  and  be  comple- 
mentary to  the  functions  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  render  an  effective  and  valid 
service  to  our  Goverrmient? 

Mr.  Y'eagley.  I  don't  believe  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  want  these  functions.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  a  part  of  the  prosecutive  arm 
of  the  Government.  We  would  be  the  prose- 
cutor. Jury,  and  Judge,  I  suppose. 

Senator  McClellan.  If  you  do  not  want 
them,  as  suggested  by  Senator  Proxmlre,  to 
go  beyond  that.  Is  there  any  occasion  or 
necessity  for  the  maintaining  of  this  Board? 
Will  the  Justice  Department  find  occasion  to 
use  it  enough  to  Justify  the  cost  of  It.  and 
will  the  results  that  c*n  be  anticipated  from 
its  proper  function  warrant  the  exi>enditure? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  jjersonally  would  think  so. 


But  I  am  in  the  awkward  ikis  tlon  of  not 
giving  the  Board  business  on  a  large  scale. 

Nonetheless.  It  has  been  my  view  that  an 
important  function  of  this  Board  has  been 
the  disclosure  that  has  resulted  in  the  23 
front  organization  cases  that  were  brought 
before  the  Board.  Many  of  those  organiza- 
tions were  rather  influential  In  the  country. 
Many  of  them  were  large.  And  I  believe  that 
the  disclosures  that  ensued  through  the 
hearings  against  those  front  organizations 
was  beneficial,  both  to  the  unsuspecting 
member  and  to  the  public  generally. 

Senator  McClellan.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
if  this  Board  is  necessary.  If  it  is  not,  we 
ought  to  abolish  It. 

Mr.  Yeagley.  The  Communist  Party  is  still 
in  existence  In  this  country. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  it  active? 
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Mr.  Yeaglet.  It  U  active. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  It  aggressively  ac- 
tive? 

Mr  Yeaglet.  I  think  CommunisU  are  more 
aggressive  politically  than  most  followers  of 
other  political  creeds. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  there  any  doubt 
about  Its  efforts  at  subversion  In  this  coun- 
try, in  vour  Judgment? 

Mr  Yeaglet.  No;  not  at  all.  sir. 

Senator    McClellan.    There    is    no    doubt 

about  It. 

Mr.  Yeaglet.  Right. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then,  in  your  Judg- 
ment, should  there  be  an  effort  to  combat  it 
by  exposure? 

Mr  Yeacley.  I  believe  that  it  offers  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  atucking  the  Communist 
method  in  this  country. 

Senator  McClellan.  Of  course.  But  in 
other  words  what  I  am  asking  you  In  effect 
18-  Should  the  Board  be  abolished,  or  should 
we  keep  it  and  try  to  revitalize  it.  in  a  sense, 
and  strengthen  its  powers  and  functions, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr  Yeaglet.  I  certainly  could  not  support 
anything  in  the  form  of  abolishing  the  Board 
because,  as  I  have  Indicated.  I  feel  it  has 
been  beneficial  in  the  past.  It  has  been  valu- 
able I  feel  that  there  may  be  business  in  the 
future  I  feel  the  Communist  Party  is  a  con- 
tinuing threat  as  long  as  it  is  in  existence 
and  active  here.  And  I  know  of  no  alternative 
in  this  area  to  the  present  functions  of  the 
Board. 

Senator  McClellan.  Let  me  ask  you;  Is  the 
Communist  Party  more  or  less  active  now 
than  in  the  past,  In  your  Judgment,  as  to 
subversive  activities? 

Mr   Yeaglet   I  would  have  to  say  It  Is  less. 
Senator   McClellan.   It   Is  less.   What  has 
contributed     to     the     diminishing     of     its 
activities'* 

Mr.    Yeaglet     Probably    there    have    been 
several  factors.  I  don't  know  how  much  of 
an  expert  I  am  in  this  field.  But  the  party  has 
lost    membership    since    the    Second    World 
War.  maybe  from  80.000  down  to  whatever  it 
Is  today   It  has  been  estimated  at  from  8.000 
to  10  000    This  has  been  a  continuing  drop, 
particularly  after,  say,  1948  or  1950  on  down. 
Obvlouslv,  we  must  recognize  that  the  im- 
proved economic  factors  in  the  country  have 
given   the    Communists    less   ammunition.   I 
personally   have   felt   that    the   exposure   in- 
volved in  these  Board  proceedings,  particu- 
larly, as  I  have  Indicated,  as  to  the  23  front 
organizations,   the   exposure   in   the   original 
case  against  the  Communist  Party,  In  which 
voluminous  evidence  was  given  as  to  its  pur- 
poses and  Its  foreign  control,  have  all  been 
highly  detrimental  to  the  party.  And  I  can 
advise  the  committee,  as  I  believe  you  may 
have  been  informed  before,  that  the  leaders 
of    the    Communist    Party    themselves    have 
been  of  the  opinion  over  the  years  that  the 
functions    of    this   Board    have    been   highly 
detrimental  to  their  organization. 

Senator    McClellan.    That    is    your    belief 
and  your  findings? 

Mr.  Yeaglet.  That  is  right. 
Senator  McClellan.  Well,  if  this  Board  has 
contributed  to  the  lessening  of  Communist 
activities  and  Communist  effectiveness  In  Its 
piu-pose  of  subversion  and  so  forth  In  this 
countrv,  then  It  Is  your  belief  as  I  under- 
stand It  that  because  of  that  effectiveness 
and  Its  potential  usefulness  In  the  future  It 
should  not  be  abolished? 

Mr.  Yeaglet,  That  is  my  view. 
Senator  McClellan.  I  Judge  from  his  testi- 
mony that  Mr.  Hoover  believes  that  the  Com- 
munists are  still  very  active  and  seek  every 
opportunity  they  can  to  exploit  any  dis- 
turbances or  discords  that  they  can  seize 
utx>n  to  cause  this  trouble,  this  internal 
trouble  and  strUe. 

Mr.  Yeaglet.  Yes.  This  brings  up  a  point 
that  I  probably  should  comment  on.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  mentioned  In  the  article.  There 
are  a  lot  of  radicals  and  revolutionaries  ac- 


tive In  the  American  society  today.  They  are 
not  however,  all  Soviet  oriented,  such  as  one 
might  have  found  15  or  20  years  ago.  They 
may  be  Marxists  of  various  sorts  and  degrees. 
Some  look  upon  the  Soviet-oriented  Commu- 
nists as  being  too  restricted  in  their  activ- 
ity too  controlled,  without  enough  freedom 
of  individual  action.  These  would  probably 
consider  themselves  more  revolutionary  wltn 
a  tendency  to  more  violence  than  the  Soviet- 
oriented  Communists. 

Senator  McClellan.  They  are  more  danger- 
ous, would  you  say.  than  the  Sovlet-oriented 
Communists? 

Mr  Yeaglet.  They  can  be.  However,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  agree  affirmatively  on 
a  program  so  that  they  could  organize  Into 
one  group.  They  have  agreed  to  disagree  with 
our  present  system.  That  is  about  as  far  as 
they  have  gone  so  far.  Tliey  are  split  up  Into 
small  groups, 

Senator  McClellan.  They  also  all  agree 
that  our  system  should  be  destroyed? 

Mr.  Yeaglet.  That  Is  what  they  are  pub- 
licly expressing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 

Senator  Smith.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  Justice  Department  for  Its 
cases. 

Mr  Mahan.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Senator  SMtTH.  I  understood  Mr.  Yeagley 
to  say  he  felt  guilty,  In  replying  to  some 
question,  because  he  sent  so  few  cases  over 
to  the  Board. 

Mr  Yeaglet.  I  perhaps  should  not  have 
said,  if  I  did.  that  I  feel  "guUty."  I  said  when 
I  am  not  furnishing  business  to  the  Board 
it  is  not  as  easy  to  favor  the  Board's  con- 
tinuance, but  that  nonetheless  I  take  that 
position.  We  do  have  a  large  number  of 
cases  under  investigation,  but  they  are  a 
long  way  from  the  substantial  direction, 
domination,  and  control  of  the  Conamunlst 
Party  that  the  present  law,  as  Interpreted  by 
the  courts,  require. 

We  would  have  one  case  that  we  are  work- 
ing on  and  will  continue  to  work  on,  to  see 
if  the  Informants  are  available,  and  if  after 
interview  they  would  make  a  case,  then  we 
would  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  one  be  filed  at  once  after  It  is  made. 

There  are  others  approaching  that  point, 
but  frankly,  the  proof  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  domination  and  control.  In 
other  words,  the  Court  said  If  we  merely 
prove  there  are  Communists  acting  as  officers 
of  the  organization,  that  does  not  carry  the 
burden.  We  must  go  beyond  that  and  prove 
that  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  their  activities  In  that 
p.irtlcular  organization. 

Senator  Smith.  You  think  because  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  If  the  Board  were 
abolished,  that  this  would  go  back  up  again? 
The  Communist  numbers  would  go  back? 

Mr  Yeaglet.  I  don't  know,  frankly.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  think  the  Board  has  been  a 
deterrent.  I  think  the  Board  has  affected 
the  party's  operation  adversely  in  the  past. 
What  the  party's  success  would  be  without 
the  Board.  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  the 
party  has  been  tremendously  worried  about 
this  "law.  and  the  Board  over  the  years  has 
said  that  it  has  hampered  their  operations 
tremendously,  and  it  has  been  No.  1  or  No.  2 
among  the  objectives  over  the  years,  in  the 
party  line. 

They  won  finally  on  the  membership 
clause  and  they  made  statements,  such  as, 
"Now  we  are  going  to  come  out  and  run  for 
elective  office,  come  out  and  be  more  open 
in  our  activities." 

I  think  they  even  said  they  would  start 
issuing  membership  cards  and  keep  member- 
ship lists  again  which  they  have  not  done  for 
a  good  many  years.  So  they  are  at  least  hope- 
ful of  and  planning  for  bigger  operations. 
But  to  speculate  on  whether  they  will  suc- 
ceed—I don't  know.  I  do  think  the  American 


public  Is  much  better  informed  on  U.S.  and 
international  communists  than  It  was  per- 
haps 20  years  ago. 

Senator    Hruska.  From    your    statements, 

I  gather  that  you  consider  the  Board  sort  of 

an   insurance  as  we  do  the  military  forces? 

Mr.   Yeaglev.  Yes.  I  think  that  would  be 

a  fair  statement. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  I  notice  your  ap- 
propriation for  the  House  allowance  was 
$295,000  and  you  have  17  permanent  em- 
ployees. Does  that  cover  all  the  expenses  of 
this  Board? 

Mr.   Mahan.  $295,000?   Yes. 
Senator    Ellender.  Even    the    printing   of 
the  decisions? 

Mr.  Mahan.  Everything.  We  needed  the 
other  money  Senator  Smith  spoke  of.  we 
thought,  to  try  the  Du  Bois  case.  Then  we 
found  we  did  not  need  the  money. 

But  over  the  course  of  the  years  you  will 
see  in  the  statement  I  have  prepared  and 
sent  to  vou  that  we  have  returned  to  the 
Treasury  around  .$850,000,  money  we  have  not 
used,  because  we  didn't  need  It. 

I  wanted  to  also  show  you.  Senator— I 
think  there  are  some  copies  there — the  em- 
ployees separ.ited  since  this  case  came  about, 
that  stopped  the  Attorney  General  from  send- 
ing us  cases. 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  separated  all 
of  these  people. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  since  you  had 
been  organized? 

Mr.  Mahan.  No.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  let  go  since  the  Albertson  case. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  talking  about  the 
amount  vou  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Mahan.  That  is  right.  That  is  since 
we  organized. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  how  much? 
Mr.  Mahan    About  $850,000.  I  think  I  have 
a  chart  on  it. 

Senator  McClellan.  These  two  charts,  the 
employees  separated  during  the  period  from 
June  30,  1965,  to  July  30,  1967,  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  record,  and  also  the  other  chart 
showing  the  hearings  of  the  employees,  ages. 
and  so  forth,  and  funds  expended,  may  be 
printed  In  the  record, 
(The  charts  follow:) 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD-EMPLOYEES 
SEPARATED  DURING  PERIOD  FROM  JUNE  30,  1965,  TO 
JULY  30,  1967 


Name 


Position 


Date 
separated 


Sheila  H.  Feinstein 

Patricia  R.  Harris 

Robert  K.  Thurber 

James  H.  Jeffries  III.. 
Frederick  G.  Smittison. 

Carllacy  Wilson 

Helen  W.  Cain,.   . 
Peter  Paul  Hanagan._ 

Anna  L.  Hurley 

Robert  L.  Irwin 

Dorothy  E.  Daugherty. 
James  E  Stuckey 
Rosemary  S.  English. 


Clerk-stenographer. 

.  .  do 

Executive  secretary. 

Attorney -- 

Hearing  e«aminer.. 

Messenger 

Clerk-stenographer. 

Attorney 

Stenographer . 

Hearing  examiner.. 

Fiscal  clerk.-   

File  clerk- - 

Administrative 
assistant. 


17.1965 
17,1965 

30. 1965 
11,1966 

6,1966 
25,1966 

30. 1966 
Do 

Do. 

Do. 
iJune    30,1967 

Do 
•  July     21,1967 


SepL 
'Dec. 
2  Dec. 
'  Feb. 
sMar. 
•  June 
1  June 


1  Resigned  voluntarily. 

5  Retired  in  contemplation  of  reduction  in  force. 

J  Transferred  after  receiving  reduction  in  force  notice. 

<  Drafted  into  armed  services  while  reduction  in  force  was 

pending.  . 

i  Involuntary  by  reason  of  reduction  in  force. 

«  Retirement  Annual  leave  used  Irom  June  30  to  July  ^i 
1967. 

Note:  Total  employees  as  of  July  1,  1965,  was  22,  total  em- 
ployees as  of  July  30,  1967,  was  9. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  some- 
one has  suggested  that  if  we  get  up  the 
bills,  'we  might  as  well  go  ahead  and 
abolish  the  Board  so  that  it  will  not  get 
that  money,  otherwise  there  will  be  a 
filibuster. 

Maybe  so.  Those  who  want  to  filibuster 
In  the  face  of  reality  and  thus  lead  a  re- 
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treat  wlU  have  the  privUege  of  doing  so 
if  they  desire.  But  I  would  think  that  this 
is  an  issue  so  vital  and  so  Important  to 
our  country,  and  there  is  so  much  at 
stake  that  each  Senator  would  be  wiUing 
to  take  a  clear-cut  position  and  vote 
either  up  or  down  to  continue  the  Board 
With  the  clarifying  authority  that  would 
be  civ6n  it. 

At  any  rate,  filibuster  or  no  filibuster, 
ea'-h  one  of  us  must  answer  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  constituents,  on  the  viUl  issue 
of  whether  we  will  support,  maintain,  and 
preserve  the  effort  to  combat  Communist 
subversion  in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  some  of  those  who  are 
supporting  the  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment to  reduce  this,  as  well  as  the  offer 
of  it,  would  support  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  Board  if  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  They  say  they  assume  that  the 
legislation  will  pass.  What  will  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  next  month  or  two 
by  simply  and  effectively  denying  pay- 
ment of  salaries  which  have  been  put  m 
question?  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  think 
we  are  going  overboard  in  the  name  of 
economy,  which  will  permit  a  situation  to 
develop  which  will  retard  and  hinder  the 
pursuit  of  Communist  exposure  and  do 
great  harm  to  this  country. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  this  is  a  motion  to  abol- 
ish the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  it  is 
not.  All  the  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  stop  the  payroll  of  the  employees 
until  such  time  as  they  have  duties  to 
perform. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  that  would  depend 
on  when  Congress  gave  them  such  a  law 
under  which  they  could  operate;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  shall  be  supporting  .such  a  law. 
If  and  when  a  law  is  passed  I  will  be 
supporting  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  finance  the  cost  of  personnel  in  the 
agency. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  same  members 
continue':' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President  could  appoint  the  same  ones 
if  he  v.ishes.  That  is  up  to  the  President, 
and  then  it  will  be  up  to  Congress  to 
confirm  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  continue  to  do  no  work  and  get 
good-sized  salaries  for  doing  nothing. 
They  can  do  nothing  uiitil  Congress  en- 
acts legislation.  Thus,  I  think  we  should 
be  a."  careful  of  a  $200,000  or  $300,000 
appropriation  as  we  are  of  one  for  $10 
billion.  The  same  principle  holds  true. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  is  the  $200,000  and 
$300,000  appropriations  that  make  the 
millions,  and  the  millions  make  the  bil- 
lions. 

We  have  got  to  start  somewhere  to  re- 
duce unnecessary  costs.  I  will  be  sup- 
porting the  legislation  proposed  just  as 
enthusiastically  and  as  strongly  as  Sen- 
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ators    who    are    speaking    against    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  cannot  see  'why  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
cause  a  sleepless  night  In  Moscow  or  in 
Communist  headquarters  in  the  United 
SUtes.  because  they  evidently  have  the 
situation  pretty  much  to  their  liking  right 
now.  The  members  of  the  Board  are 
drawing  salaries  and  doing  nothing  for 
it. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree. 
I  do  not  think  the  Communists  will  be 
concerned.  The  only  ones  who  will  have 
sleepless  nights  will  be  those  who  have 
been  drawing  their  paychecks  for  do- 
ing nothing  and  now  find  they  will  have 
to  io  to  work  for  a  living. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  observation.  It 
is  said  that  the  Board  is  not  doing  any- 
thing. I  think  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  might  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  the  Board  has 
been  derelict.  I  hope  that  was  not  ilie 
intent. 

Mr.  \VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  I  made  clear  the  fact 
that  the  Board  had  no  functions  to  per- 
form as  a  result  of  the  Court's  decisions 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  confer- 
ring duties  on  it  rests  with  the  Congress. 
I  am  casting  no  aspersions  on  the  Board 
at  all. 

For  a  Board  -with  no  duties  to  perform 
for  the  past  17  months  and  with  no  duties 
to  perform  in  the  foreseeable  future  they 
have  been  doing  an  efficient  job  of  cash- 
ing their  paychecks. 

I  am  stating  a  fact  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senators'  own  committee, 
that  there  has  been  no  work  for  some 
time  and  that  there  will  be  none  m  the 
future.  If  Congress  rejects  this  amend- 
ment and  leaves  the  money  in  the  bill 
and  there  is  no  legislation  enacted,  as 
far  as  the  members  of  the  Board  are  con- 
cerned they  will  have  no  functions  and 
its  members  may  as  well  enjoy  it.  The 
taxpayers,  however,  may  not  think  the 
situation  too  funny. 

I  hope  we  can  pass  legislation  before 
we  eo  home  this  year,  but  it  has  to  be 
pa.ss"ed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President  before  the  Board 
can  have  any  duties. 

.Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  so,  but  I 
think  refusing  to  make  an  appropriation, 
if  no  further  action  is  taken  after  that, 
is  tantamount  to  abolishing  the  Board 
so  far  as  any  action  or  function  of  the 
Board  is  concerned. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
are  to  do  no  work  that  would  be  a  good 
thins. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  see  any 
wisdom  in  taking  action  that  is  tanta- 
mount to  abolishing  the  Board  when  we 
have  the  necessary  proposed  legislation 
on  which  we  can  take  action.  We  have 
the  promise  that  it  will  be  taken.  If  the 
action  is  not  taken,  we  have  supple- 
mental bills  coming  up.  If  we  cannot  get 
action  on  the  Board,  then  there  should 
be  an  appi-opriation  in  here  to  liquidate 
the  Board. 

The  PRKSIDOWO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreting  to  the  amendment  of 
the   Senator   from   Delaware.   On   this 


question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  MagnusonI. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Met- 
C-U-f]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  are  absent  on  oflaclal  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wasliington  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr, 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachu.^etts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — ^yeas  37, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


Aiken. 

B.-iker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bocgs 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Chvirch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domtnlck 

Fultirtgbt 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bavii 

Bible 

Buidick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Case 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Harris 

Hayden 


Brooke 

Carlson 
Jackson 
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Gore 

Griffln 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy,  NY. 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mondale 

NAYS— 54 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

HolUugs 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchei 

Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Monroney 

Monloya 

NOT  VOTING- 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Uagnuson 

Metcalt 


Moss 

Muakie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pen 

Proxmire 

Scott 

Tidings 

WUliams,  Del. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Percy 

Frtnity 

Randolph 

ElbicoH 

8inatb«r8 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

StennlB 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tover 

WUUamfi,  N  J. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Morse 

Morton 

RusseU 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleaf3ue  from  Cahfornia 
[Mr.  MrRPHvl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI.  and  mj'self.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

stated.  „      ^, 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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On  page  11.  line  10,  strike  out  ■•$2. 140.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereor  "$2,375,000". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  an  item  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  recommended,  for  appro- 
priation now,  $235,000  to  be  devoted  en- 
tirely for  research  on  slcipjack  tuna.  I 
regret  that  the  item  was  not  included  in 
the  bill. 

During  the  last  several  years,  the  tuna- 
fishing  industry  based  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  on  Puerto  Rico  has  encoun- 
tered recurring  and  multiple  difQculties 
in  carrying  on  fishing  off  the  coasts  of 
some  of  the  Central  American  nations, 
particularly  Ecuador,  which,  among 
others,  contends  seaward  jurisdiction  for 
all  purposes  as  far  as  200  miles. 

In  the  last  several  months,  American 
tuna  clippers  have  been  seized  on  the 
high  seas  by  units  of  the  Ecuadorean 
navy,  in  the  attempt  by  that  nation,  as 
one  example  of  several,  to  assert  a  sov- 
ereignty far  beyond  the  limits  of  inter- 
national comity. 

Tuna  in  rather  large  supply  have  been 
located  in  areas  far  seaward  of  South 
American  countries.  The  United  States 
belongs  to  an  international  commis- 
sion which  is  charged  with  researching 
and  studying  at  sea,  in  an  attempt  to  find 
new  areas  which  would  be  productive  for 
commercial  fishing  operations.  The  Tuna 
Commission  arrives  at  a  quota  for  each 
of  the  member  nations.  The  costs  of  the 
research  which  the  Commission  carries 
on  are  borne  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  fish  allocated  to  the  member 
nations. 

The  tuna  industry  believes,  with  the 
Commission,  that  in  the  area  of  the 
Pacific  far  to  the  west  and  away  from 
the  South  American  Pacific  area,  skip- 
jack may  be  located  and  fished  com- 
mercially by  the  tuna  clippers  which 
fly  the  American  flag.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  harvest  of  skipjack  of 
from  $30  million  to  $50  million  a  year 
will  be  developed  if  the  Commission  is 
permitted  to  carry  on  its  research. 
Therefore,  the  administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
$235,000  to  Inaugurate  a  new  program. 
It  would  help  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  conflict  and  improve  a  worsening  and 
degenerating  situation  off  the  coast  of 
Equador.  It  would  also  develop  new  op- 
portunities to  harvest  the  sea. 

The  amendment  perhaps  can  be 
criticized  by  some  as  being  parochial.  It 
affects  fishing  opportunities  on  the  west 
coast.  However,  I  suggest  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  administra- 
tion were  correct  in  making  the  recom- 
mendation, for,  if  scientific  surveys, 
oceanography  and  research  to  cost  less 
than  $250,000  can  help  create  an  indus- 
try worth  from  $30  million  to  $50  million, 
a  ratio  of  annual  return  greater  than 
100  to  1,  I  suggest  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  that  this  recommendation  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  hearti- 
ly commend  my  colleague  for  this  most 
enlightening  and  specific  explanation  of 
the  proposal. 


I  ask  my  colleague  if  it  Is  not  true  that 
all  indications  point  to  a  world  food 
shortage  in  the  coming  years? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct,  and  that  situation  is  star- 
ing us  in  the  face  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  most  enlightened  people  throughout 
the  world  on  this  matter  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  we  must  look  to  the  sea 
as  a  further  source  of  necessary  food  ma- 
terial in  order  to  sustain  life? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  eminent- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then,  would  it  not  fol- 
low quite  logically  that  of  all  things  that 
could  be  done — and  certainly  I  have 
listened  to  many  proposed  investments 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollar — we  could  pro- 
pose few  other  investments  that  would 
have  a  ratio  of  return  in  favor  of  the 
people,  to  compare  with  the  suggested 
investment  advanced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  And  I  am  glad  to  join 
with  him  and  with  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  [Mr.  BartlettI, 
who  represents  the  great  State  of 
Alaska,  in  urging  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  on  this 
measure  and  I  recommend  it  to  all  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  sorry 
only  that  more  Senators  are  not  present 
to  hear  this  debate,  because  the  tuna 
industry  is  an  important  one  which  we 
must  not  only  protect  but  seek  means 
to  advance  so  that  skipjack  tuna  will  be 
enjoyed  by  people  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  benefits  of  this  proposal  will 
extend  to  the  people  in  all  of  the  States. 

I  most  enthusiastically  join  my  col- 
league in  urging  that  the  Senate  approve 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

I  yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  budget  ap- 
proved the  item  of  $235,000.  It  was  not 
removed  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  subcommittee,  and  then  the  full 
committee,  went  along  with  the  elimina- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  House.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Substantially,  although 
the  unhappy  fact  is  that  the  committee 
did  add  the  other  budgeted  items  for 
Commission  activities,  leaving  this  item 
as  the  sole  exception. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  will 
be  approved,  because  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  money  Is  urgently  needed  for  fur- 
ther investigation,  and  there  is  every  good 
reason  why  the  money  should  be  restored. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  very  much. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  that  I  have  no 
prejudice  against  fisliing  in  the  Pacific. 
One  of  the  happiest  30  minutes  that  I 
hav-e  ever  enjoyed  fishing  was  trying  to 
land — and  I  finally  succeeded  in  land- 
ing— a  110-pound  sailfish  in  the  Pacific. 
So,  whatever  I  say  about  the  Senator  s 
amendment  is  certainly  not  motivated 
by  any  prejudice  against  fishing  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  or  three 
reasons  why  I  feel  I  should  not  accept  the 
amendment.  The  House  did  not  include 
it  in  the  bill.  That  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason. 

As  has  been  stated  here,  this  would 
be  the  start  of  a  new  project,  so  to  speak. 
And  I  have  had  to  say  to  other  Senators 
that  I  could  not  support  amendments 
that  would  initiate  some  new  projects. 

We  have  a  lot  of  projects  already  in 
progress  that  are  now  threatened  by  cur- 
tailment of  appropriations  or  by  a  freeze 
of  appropriations  that  would  stop  the 
projects  while  they  are  in  progress. 

I  feel  that  if  we  were  to  accept  amend- 
ments that  would  add  additional  new- 
programs,  we  would  hardly  be  taking  into 
account  and  giving  proper  consideration 
to  conditions  that  now  prevail. 

I  wish  the  situation  were  different.  I 
wish  I  could  accept  the  amendment.  I 
am  generally  in  sympathy  with  what  is 
sought  here  to  be  done.  However,  I  come 
back  again  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
will  not  feel  the  impact  of  this  freeze 
situation  on  appropriations  that  has  been 
put  into  effect  for  projects  already  under 
construction. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  be  justified 
under  these  circumstances  in  accepting 
the  amendment.  However,  if  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment win  go  to  conference.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  reaction  of  the  House 
will  be. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  moving  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

JUSTICE     DELAYED     IS     TOSTICZ     DENIED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  perti- 
nent section  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  section,  which  is  found  on  page  25 
of  the  report,  deals  with  the  congested 
calendar  conditions  and  long  delays  to 
be  found  in  the  disposition  of  cases  in  the 
Federal  district  and  appeals  courts. 

If  I  may  take  just  a  moment  to  read 
this  section,  it  is  not  long: 

The  conunlttee  wishes  to  express  Its  grave 
concern  with  the  seriously  congested  calendar 
conditions  and  long  delays  in  the  disposition 
of  even  criminal  cases  In  certain  of  the  courts 
of  the  Federal  system.  While  the  committee 
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Is  quite  mindful  that  this  Is  not  a  general 
condition  throughout  the  system,  and  has 
only  praise  for  the  dedication  and  diligence 
of  so  many  of  Its  Judges,  where  such  condi- 
tions do  exist  their  effect  is  so  damaging  to 
justice  and  to  the  whole  attitude  toward  law 
and  order,  that  it  is  hoped  the  judiciary,  by 
whatever  means  are  available,  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  alleviate 
such  conditions.  The  committ-ee  feels  that, 
at  least  until  conditions  have  been  improved, 
the  effort  employed  should  include  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  judges  in  the  courts  af- 
fected in  the  form  of  longer  court  hours 
and  short  vacations.  If  additional  personnel 
is  needed  in  this  connection,  the  committee 
would  be  most  receptive  to  requests  in  a 
supplemental  bilL 

The  action  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  the  individual  requests  for  the  judiciary  is 
set  forth  below. 

This  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  A  recent 
book.  "The  Courts,  the  Public,  and  the 
Law  Explosion,"  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Assembly,  a  nonpartisan  educational 

institution  points  out  that — 

Court  congestion — delay,  strictly  speak- 
ing— is  not  something  that  came  in  with 
sputnik.  Hammurabi  denounced  It.  Shake- 
speare immortalized  it:  Hamlet,  in  compiling 
his  dolorous  list  of  the  burdens  of  man.  sand- 
wiched the  "laws  delay"  between  the  "pangs 
of  dispriz'd  love"  and  the  "insolence  of 
o«ce. '  And  English  Chancery  delay  made 
Bleak  House  one  of  the  best  known  edifices 
In  English  literature  and  made  Dickens  a 
leading  law  reformer. 

In  recent  years,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous burgeoning  of  cases,  this  prob- 
lem has  become  much  more  acute. 

Unfortunately,  despite  all  the  formal 
bewailing  of  the  subject  and  the  uniform 
statements  that  "something  must  be 
done,"  and  even  the  attempts  to  get  re- 
form started,  the  situation  becomes 
worse  instead  of  better. 

For  example,  identical  statistics  from 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal  year 
1967  show  that  in  fiscal  year  1965  the 
total  number  of  cases   pending   before 


the  U.S.  District  Courts  was  71,941;  and, 
of  these,  6,626,  or  9.2  percent,  had  been 

pending  3  years  or  more. 

In  1967,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
number  of  cases  pending  was  77,575 — 
up  almost  6,000;  and,  of  that  number. 
8,130,  or  3  0.5  percent  of  the  total,  hed 
been  pending  3  years  or  more. 

Or,  to  cite  other  statistics,  in  fiscal 
year  1965  the  elapsed  time  from  when  a 
civil  case  was  brought  to  the  court  and 
when  it  finally  came  to  trial,  was.  on 
the  median,  11  months.  Ten  percent  of 
the  cases  took  less  than  1  month  to  be 
tried  and  10  percent  took  more  than  37 
months. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  median  time 
had  increased  to  12  months. 

One  month  was  still  the  low  figure  for 
10  percent  of  the  cases,  but  the  10  per- 
cent, which  were  the  longest  case.s,  now 
took  an  average  of  40  months  before 
coming  to  trial. 

The  aggregate  of  all  the.se  statistics  is 
a  good  deal  more  revealing  yet.  For  that 
reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks,  as  exhibits  A.  B.  C.  and  D. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Sec  exhibits  A.  B,  C,  and  D.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, exhibit  A  is  a  tabulation  of  civil 
cases  pending  as  of  June  30.  1965,  before 
U.S.  district  courts,  excluding  land  con- 
demnation cases.  The  table  lists  the 
courts  and  the  length  of  time  pending. 

Exhibit  B  is  the  same  table,  only  the 
figures  are  as  of  June  30,  1967. 

Exhibit  C  is  a  tabulation  of  the  time 
interval  from  issue  to  trial  of  civil  cases 
in  which  a  trial  was  completed  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965. 

Exhibit  D  is  the  same  table,  only  the 
figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1967. 

I  believe  that  even  a  cursory  scanning 
of  these  four  tables  and  a  comparison  of 
them  v.-ill  point  out  that  despite  all  the 


talk  about  improving  the  macliinery  of 
justice,  it  is  still  creaking  along  at  its 
usual  pedestrian  pace  and  delays  have 
simplv  risen  accordingly. 

Now,  I  do  not  feel  that  all  the  blame 
should  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  our 
judges.  Taken  en  masse,  they  are  as  hard 
a  working  group  of  men  and  women  as 
we  find  anywhere  And,  considering  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  322  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judges  and  88  Federal  ap- 
peals court  judges  for  the  entire  Nation, 
perhaps  we  must  marvel  that  they  are 
doing  as  well  as  they  are. 

I  believe  that  a  far-reaching  attack  on 
this  problem  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be- 
gin clearing  away  the  massive  backlog 
that  now  jams  our  courts. 

It  will  take  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
modest  suggestion  written  into  the  lan- 
guage of  this  report  calling  for  "longer 
court  hours  and  shorter  vacations," 
though  this  is  needed. 

It  will  take  an  increased  number  of 
Federal  judges. 

It  will  take  a  thorough  review  of  pres- 
ent judicial  procedures— a  review  to  de- 
termine where  current  systems  can  be 
revised. 

And,  I  think,  it  will  take  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  Supreme  Com-t  to  undo 
some  of  the  damage  the  Court  itself  has 
cau-sed.  I  believe  the  Court  has  opened 
doors  to  judicial  delay  through  many  of 
its  recent  decisions.  I  am  speaking  of 
those  decisions  which  allow  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  technicality  to  be  used 
to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice.  The  Su- 
preme Court  should  do  its  part  to  speed. 
rather  than  slow  up,  the  wheels  of  jus- 
tice. 

I  believe  if  we — as  lawmakers — do  our 
part,  we  can  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  members  of  the  Federal  judiciar>'  and 
members  of  the  bar.  and  I  am  sure  that 
solutions  can  be  arrived  at  so  that  even- 
tually this  serious  delay  of  justice  that 
plagues  us  will  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 


EXHIBIT  A 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS-CIVIL  CASES  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30,  1965,  BY  DISTRICT  AND  LENGTH  OF  TIME  PENDING  (LAND  CONDEMNATION  CASES  ARE  OMITTED) 


Length  of  lime  pending 


Circuit  and  district 


Total 


Less 

than 
1  year 


1  to2 
years 


2  to  3 
years 


3  years  and  over 
Number      Percent 


Total,  til  districts >...  71,941 

District  of  Columbia  • 4,001 

Istciraiit 2,526 

Maine 93 

Massachusetts... 1,334 

Ne*  Hampsbjr* 149 

Rhode  Island 404 

Puerto  Rico 546 

2dciiaiit 13.973 

Connecticut 647 

^e»«  York: 

Northern 500 

Eastern 1,829 

Southern 10,171 

Western 541 

Vermont 285 

3dcircua 10,210 

Delaware 430 

New  Jersey ".1"  1,143 

Pensylvania: 

Eastern 6,025 

Middle 500 

Western 1,430 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


40,113       16,861         8,341 


2.035 
1,385 


942 
623 


642 
2£2 


75 
737 

70 
167 
336 


13 
344 

38 

92 

136 


3 

136 

14 

78 

51 


6,190         3,494 


301 

227 
822 
4,360 
262 
218 

4^ 

166 
817 

2,185 

319 

1,046 


189 

115 

494 

2,498 

1S2 

46 

2.580 

75 
232 

1,658 
131 
330 


2,203 

80 

89 

403 

1,550 

70 

11 


6,626 

'm 

236 

2 
117 

27 
67 
23 

2,086 

77 

69 

110 

1,763 

57 

10 


9.2 


9.5 

9.3 


2.2 
8.8 
18.1 
16.6 
4.2 


14.9 


1,571  1,115 


11.9 

13.8 
6.0 
17.3 
10.5 
3.5 

loTi 


114 
72 

1,242 
41 
44 


75 
22 

940 

1? 


17.4 
1.9 

15.5 
1.8 
.7 


Length  of  time  pending 


Circuit  and  district 


Total 


Less 

than 
1  year 


1  to  2 
years 


2  to  3 
years 


3  years  and  over 
Number      Percent 


Virgin  Islands 6M   411    154    __    58 

4th  circuit 5.030  3.148  1,068             450 

Maryland 1,256  698  284 

Nortii  Carolina: 

Eastern 359  211  82 

Middle 132  99  24 

Western 204  153  35 

Sovth  Carolina: 

Eastern 6*9  4!1  164 

Western 383  196  150 

Virginia: 

Eastern 1,147  815  157 

Western 223  168  34 

West  Virginia; 

Northern 196 

Southern 491 

5lh  circuit 12,814 

Alabama: 

Northern 445  384  43                6 

Middle 95  i?  '^              J 

Soothern 477  296  128              36 

"""N^oWhern 175  122  45                 7 

Middle 1.099  688  252               80 

Southern 678  557  82              18 


59 
364 


190 

30 

7 

11 

46 
24 

80 
11 


74 

36 
2 
5 

28 
13 

95 
10 


8.7 

Ti 

5.9 

10.0 
1.5 
2.5 

4.3 
3.4 

8.3 

4.5 


101 
296 

39 
99 

19 
32 

37 
64 

1,104 

18.9 
13.0 

7.685 

2,760 

1.265 

8.6 

1? 

2.7 

1 

l.I 

17 

3.6 

1 

.6 

79 

7.2 

21 

3.1 
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EXHIBIT  A— Continued 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS-CIVIL  CASiS  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30.  1965,  BY  DISTRICT  AND  LENGTH  OF  TIME  PENDING  (LAND  CONDEMNATION  CASES  ARE  OMITTED>-Continucd 


Length  of  time  pending 


Circuit  and  district 


Total 


Less  :  *n  : 

than  years 

1  year 


2  to  3         3  years  and  over 

years       

Number      Percent 


55 
8 
13 

676 
63 

9 
36 

16 
25 
162 
40 
12 


10 
4 
5 

635 
40 


1.7 
1.9 
4.6 

16.2 
4.6 


SO 

19 

5 

154 

47 

4 


9.7 

3.3 
1.1 
10.5 
9.6 
1.9 


541 


258 


4.2 


Georgia; 

Northern 584  394  125 

Middle 214  176  26 

Southern 303  221  69 

Ljbsiana: 

Eastern         3.929  1,613  1,005 

Western 876  Hi  218 

Mississippi: 

Northern 243  152  72 

Southern 514  330  98 

Texas: 

Northern 573  442  96 

Eastern 439  353  56 

Southern 1,466  871  279 

Western     492  290  115 

Canal  Zone 207  153  38 

6th  circuit 6,163  3,796  1,568 

Kentucky: 

Eastern 458  306  97 

Western 348  240  58 

Michigan: 

Eastern 1,745  1,171  422 

Western 320  186  82 

Ohio: 

Northern 1,439  775  435 

Southern 782  418  244 

Tennessee: 

Eastern. 378  306  46 

Middle 419  179  140 

Western 274    215    J3 

7th  circuit 47674  2,860  1,097 

Illinois: 

Northern 2,016  1,297  452 

Eastern 272  147  69 

Southern 327  174  93 

Indiana: 

Northern 544  425  172 

Southern 624  471  118 

Wisconsin:  .  . 

Eastern 473  221  131 

Western 228    125    52 

8th  circuit 3^059  2,102  596 

1  Omitted  are  47  District  of  Columbia  mental  health  cases. 

EXHIBIT  B 

U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS-CIVIL  CASES  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30,  1967,  BY  DISTRICT  AND  LENGTH  OF  TIME  PENDING  (LAND  CONDEMNATION  CASES  ARE  OMITTED) 


38 

32 

122 
23 

163 


60 
7 


17 
18 

30 
29 

65 
32 

18 

40 

9 


3.7 
5.2 

1.7 
9.1 

4.5 
4.1 

4.8 
9.5 
3.3 


425 


292 


6.2 


201 

146 

39 

1/ 

20 

31 

33 

14 

27 

8 

62 
34 


59 
17 


6.9 
6.3 
9.5 

2.2 
1.3 

12.5 
7.5 


Length  of  time  pending 


Circuit  and  district 


Total 


Arkansas: 

Eastern.. 238 

Western 112 

Iowa: 

Northern 130 

Soutfiern 175 

Minnesota 678 

Missouri: 

Eastern 365 

Western 692 

Nebraska... 417 

North  Dakota 121 

South  Dakota 131 

9th  circuit 7,143 

Alaska 133 

Arizona 704 

California: 

Northern 2,300 

Southern 2,030 

Hawaii 171 

Idaho 163 

Montana 289 

Nevada 184 

Oregon *63 

Washington: 

Eastern 223 

Western «1 

Guam 42 

lOfh  circuit 2,348 

Colorado J53 

Kansas 658 

New  Mexico 339 

Oklahoma: 

Northern 137 

Eastern 116 

Western 402 

Utah 173 

Wyoming 55 


Less 
than 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 
years 

3  years  and  over 

1  year 

Number 

Percent 

196 

27 

7 

8 

3.4 

100 

10 

2 

90 

25 

11 

4 

3.1 

116 

39 

14 

5 

3.4 

493 

124 

51 

10 

1.5 

283 

56 

13 

13 

3.S 

424 

139 

47 

82 

11.8 

239 

121 

33 

24 

5.3 

76 

27 

4 

14 

11,6 

85 

28 

8 

10 

7.6 

4,298 

1,515 

667 

563 

7.9 

89 

31 

10 

3 

2,3 

380 

177 

88 

59 

8,4 

1,259 

566 

269 

206 

9,0 

1,231 

446 

159 

194 

9, 6 

90 

57 

15 

9 

5,3 

119 

25 

9 

9 

i;,  s 

157 

75 

39 

18 

6,2 

97 

58 

13 

15 

8,7 

365 

80 

14 

3 

.5 

162 

35 

18 

8 

3,6 

307 

54 

32 

38 

6,6 

41  . 

1 

1,670 

518 

105 

55 

2.3 

345 

103 

10 

10 

2,1 

439 

164 

32 

23 

3  5 

250 

76 

9 

4 

1,2 

106 

25 

4 

2 

1,5 

90 

24 

1 

1 

.9 

267 

89 

36 

10 

2,5 

126 

32 

10 

5 

29 

47 

0 

3 

190 


171 


5.6 


Length  of  lime  pending 


Circuit  and  district 


Total 


Less 

than 
1  year 


Total,  all  districts....       77,575       41,430 

District  of  Columbia 4,051  2,  !91 

Istcircuit 2,772  1.481 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Puerto  Rico 

2d  circuit... 

Connecticut 

New  YotK: 

Northern 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western 

Vermont 

3d  circuit... 

Delaware, , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern 

Middle. 

Western 

Virgin  Islands 

4th  circuit 

Maryland 1,384  715 


1  to  2 

2  to  3 
years 

3  years 

and  over 

Number 

Percent 

18,893 

9,122 

8,130 

293 
300 

10.5 

1,053 
688 

514 

303 

7.2 
10.8 

103 

73 

19 

4 

2 

1.9 

1  401 

718 

391 

149 

143 

10.2 

153 

75 

43 

22 

23 

14.1 

360 

123 

69 

72 

% 

26.7 

745 

487 

166 

56 

36 

4.8 

14,576 

5,813 

3l2 

3,858 

192 

2,381 

87 

2,524 

17.3 

643 

57 

10.3 

515 

247 

1 12 

71 

86 

16.7 

1,666 

736 

426 

244 

260 

15.6 

10,917 

4,  054 

2,%4 

1,889 

2,010 

18.4 

548 

250 

121 

82 

95 

17.3 

281 

224 

43 

8 

6 

2.1 

11,855 

5,182 

3,177 
84 

1,929 

51 

1,567 

13.2 

307 

110 

62 

20.2 

1,430 

922 

352 

107 

49 

3.4 

6,825 

2,119 

1.836 

1,526 

1,344 

19.7 

583 

396 

132 

47 

8 

1.4 

1.881 

1,153 

589 

109 

20 

1.1 

829 

472 

184 

89 

84 

10.1 

5,209 

3,241 

1.094 

410 

464 

8.9 

Length  of  time  pending 


Circuit  and  district 


Total 


327 


163 


178 


R9 


North  Carolina: 

Eastern 385 

Middle 181 

Western 279 

South  Carolina 760 

Virginia: 

Eastern 1,233 

Western 270 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 221 

Southern 496 

5th  circuit 14,499 

Alabama: 

Northern 430 

Middle 100 

Southern 525 

Florida: 

Northern 281 

Middle 1,172 

Southern 1,269 

Georgia : 

Northern 724 

Middle 178 

Southern 342 

Loubiana: 

Eastern 4,320 

Western 947 

Mississippi: 

Northern 281 

Southern 431 


Less 
than 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 

3 

years ; 

nd  over 

yea 

1  year 

Nu 

Tiber 

Percent 

213 

101 

43 

28 

7,3 

123 

43 

4 

11 

6,1 

166 

83 

25 

b 

1,3 

527 

147 

44 

42 

5,3 

873 

197 

67 

96 

7,8 

206 

39 

11 

14 

5.2 

150 
257 

3Q 
127 

17 
35 

24 
66 

10,9 
13,3 

8,484 

3,258 

1,342 

1,415 

9,8 

341 

63 

17 

9 

2,1 

82 

13 

2 

3 

3.0 

295 

143 

59 

28 

5.3 

135 

103 

31 

12 

4.3 

782 

229 

111 

50 

4.3 

906 

330 

25 

8 

,6 

477 

165 

23 

54 

7.5 

149 

22 

2 

5 

2.8 

246 

57 

23 

6 

1.8 

1,705 

1,046 

655 

914 

21,2 

563 

244 

84 

56 

5.9 

152 

89 

31 

9 

3.2 

266 

98 

35 

32 

7.4 
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EXHIBIT  B— Continued 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS-CIVIL  CASES  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30,  1967,  BY  DISTRICT  AND  LENGTH  OF  TIME  PENDING  (LAND  CONDEMNATION  CASES  ARE  OMITTEO>-Conlinued 


28.527 


Length  of  time  pending 


Circuit  and  district 


Total 


Less 

than 
1  year 


1  to  2 
years 


2  to  3 
years 


3  years  and  over 
Number      Percent 


Texas: 

Northern 746 

Eastern 509 

Southern 1,661 

Western 380 

Canal  Zone 203 

6th  circuit 6,870 

Kentucky: 

Eastern 472 

Western 365 

Michigan: 

Eastern 1,968 

Western 357 

Ohio:  ,  ,„, 

Northern 1,602 

Southern 978 

Tennessee: 

Eastern 3bZ 

IVliddle 435 

Western 341 

7th  circuit 4,538 

Illinois: 

Northern 1,912 

Eastern. 256 

Southern... 333 

Indiana: 

Northern 739 

Southern 575 

Wisconsin: 

Eastern 503 

Western... 210 

8th  circuit 2,954 

tfkansas: 

Eastern 282 

Western 123 


590 
383 
1,000 
259 
153 

3,899 


241 
247 

1,046 
236 

855 
519 

323 
172 
260 

2,811 


1,234 
163 
162 

435 
431 

256 
130 

2,1)53 


102 
84 

378 
66 
16 


36 
22 
138 
29 
14 


18 
20 
145 
26 
20 


1.782 


755 


434 


2.4 
3.9 
8.7 
6.8 
9.9 

T3 


150 
80 

563 
72 

470 
262 

21 
104 
60 

~l7083 


439 
59 
78 

228 
110 


48 
21 

236 
31 

192 

136 

4 
74 
13 


385 


153 
17 
46 

64 
24 


220 
102 


115 
54 

63 
13 

559 

^  l90 

45 
19 

10 
2 

33 

17 

123 
18 

85 

51 

4 

85 

8 

"259 


86 
27 
47 

12 
10 

64 
13 

152 


7.0 
4.7 

6.3 

5.0 

5.3 
6.2 

1.1 
19.5 
2.3 


Length  of  time  pending 


Circuit  and  district 


Total 


Less 

than 
1  year 


lto2 
years 


2  to  3 
years 


3  years  and  over 
Number      Percent 


5.7 


4.5 
10.2 
14.1 

1.6 
1.7 

12.7 
6.2 

5.1 


2.5 


Iowa: 

Northern 117 

Southern 203 

Minnesota 669 

Missouri: 

Eastern 276 

Western. 510 

Nebraska. 452 

North  Dakota 160 

South  Dakota 162 

9th  circuit 8,134 

AloSka 226 

Arizona 703 

California: 

Northern 2,501 

Eastern 786 

Central 1,637 

Southern 280 

Hawaii 257 

Idaho 155 

Montana 247 

Nevada 213 

Oregon 476 

Washington: 

Eastern 121 

Western 461 

Guam.. 60 

10th  circuit 2,117 

Colorado 425 

Kansas,.    681 

New  Mexico 246 

Oklahoma: 

Northern 144 

Eastern 91 

Western 285 

Utah 175 

Wyoming -  69 


92 
135 
458 

240 
330 
264 
105 
97 


18 
46 
156 

19 
93 

103 
30 
30 


4,707         1,964 


2 
13 
34 

4 

41 
50 
14 
20 

812 


5 
9 
11 

13 
46 
35 
11 
15 

651 


4.3 
4.4 
1.6 

4.7 
9.0 
7.7 
6.9 
9.3 

To 


156 
342 

1,373 
412 
877 
165 
116 
100 
176 
114 
377 

91 

349 

59 

1,568 

349 
407 
206 

113 
77 
216 

144 
56 


56 

170 

686 
221 
375 
68 
79 
36 
38 
67 
70 

21 
77 


13 
97 

265 
93 

186 
14 
45 
17 
19 
13 
21 

4 

24 
1 


1 
94 

177 
60 

199 
33 
27 
3 
14 
19 


5 
11 


.4 
13.4 

7.1 

7.6 

12.2 

11.8 

10.1 

1.9 

5.7 

8.9 

1.7 

4,1 
2.4 


377 


101 


71 


3.4 


62 
170 
34 

24 
9 
51 
16 
11 


7 

63 

4 

3 

5 

U 

7 

1 


7 

41 

2 


1.6 

6.0 

.8 

2.8 


2.8 
4.6 
1.4 


EXHIBIT  C 

U  S  DISTRICT  COURTS-TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  ISSUE  TO  TRIAL  OF  CIVIL  CASES  IN  WHICH  A  TRIAL  WAS  COMPLETED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1965,  BY 

DISTRICT! 


Total  trials 


Nonjury  trials 


Jury  trials 


Circuit  and  district 


Number  of 
trials 


Time  interval  in  months  - 


Time  interval  in  months  2 


10  percent 
less  than 


Median 


10  percent 
more  than 


Number  of 
trials 


10  percent 
less  than 


Median 


10  percent 
more  than 


Time  interval  in  months  ' 

Number  of     

trials  10  percent 


Median 


less  than 


10  percent 
more  than 


Total,  all  districts.. 

District  of  Columbia 

1st  circuit 


6,385 

349 
193 


11 

'20 
14 


37 

~40 
31 


3.394 


33 


2.991 


12 


41 


172 
92 


14 

II 


33 

25 


177 

101 


32 
18 


43 

35 


Maine 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island 

Puerto  Rico 


16 
116 
12 
14 
35 


14 
13 


26 
25 


7 

58 
1 


2d  circuit. 


Connecticut... 
New  York: 

Northern. 

Eastern.. 

Southern. 

Western.. 
Vermont 


696 


33 


54 


26 
348 


12 
"13 


25 
25 


3d  circuit. 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern 

Middle 

Western 

Virgin  Islands... 


4th  circuit. 

Maryland 

North  Carolina: 

Eastern 

Middle... 

Western 

South  Carolina: 

Eastern 

Western 


50 

33 
84 
417 
27 
85 

580 


1 
1 

16 

11 

1 


22 

17 
33 
39 
25 
9 

Te 


44 
37 

42 

57 
37 

17 

~43 


35 

12 

54 

211 

9 

27 

239 


30 


52 


9 
58 

11 
14 
9 

348 


IS 


26 


35 


56 


26 


44 


18 
100 

183 
38 

197 
44 


12 

41 
17 
14 
10 


24 

49 
29 
21 
28 


10 
39 

73 
13 
64 
40 


i 

31 

43 

12 

33 

55 

i 

3 

27 

1 

10 

37 

2 

ii 

23 

1 

25 

42 

15 

21 
30 
206 
18 
58 


341 


19 
22 


8 
61 

110 

25 

133 

4 


12 

33 

40 

20 

43 

60 

4 

9 

14 

9 

19 

43 

8 

14 

26 

39 
4 
9 


42 
18 
15 


50 

31 
21 


613 


10 


27 


341 


10 


29 


272 


25 


120 


27 


82 


38 

3 

17 

61 

23 

39 

2 

8 

17 

28 

38 

3 

12 

23 

21 

107 

4 

16 

28 

60 

40 

2 

13 

27 

14 

9 
8 
IS 


27 
"21 
30 


38 

IS 
11 
17 

47 
26 


13 


27 
32 


16 
13 


28 

23 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tablr 
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EXHIBIT  C— Cort'mued 

U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS-TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  ISSUE  TC  TRIAL  OF  CIVIL  CASES  IN  WHICH  A  TRIAL  WAS  COMPLETED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  3C,  1965,  BY 

DISTRICT'— CoflUnusd 


Total  trials 


Nonjury  trials 


Jury  trUls 


Cifcuit  a«!  Ji5trct 


Time  interval  in  months ' 


Number  of 


Time  interval  in  monttis 


Time  interval  in  montlis- 


Mumber  of 


Number  o*     — — — — - —  ,. 

trials  i;  percent        Vedian         10  percent  trials  10  percent        Median         10  percent  trials  10  percent        Median         10  percent 


more  than 


less  than 


more  ttian 


less  than 


more  than 


4th  circuit — Continued 

Virginia: 

Eastern , 

Aestem._ 

West  yiiginia: 

Nortnern 

Soutnern 

5th  circuit 

Alabama: 

iNortnern 

Middle   - , 

Southern , 

Flor.da  . 

Northern , 

Mijjie.    ._ 

Southern 

Georgia 

Northern   

MidJI* , 

Southern 

LouiSia'-a 

Eastern. 

Western 

Misiisiiprji. 

Nwtnern.  ._ 

Southern. 

Texas 

Northern 

Eastern. , 

Southern 

Western. 

Canal /one 

6th  circuit 

Kentuckv: 

Eastern 

Western. 

Michigan : 

Eastern 

Western 

Ohio 

Northern 

Southern _ 

Tennessee: 

Eastern ., 

MitStltt ., .__ 

Western 

7th  circuit 

Illinois. 

Northern 

Eastern 

Sotjttwrn. 

Indiar,3 

Northern 

Souttiern 

Wisconsin: 

Eastern 

Western 

8tt)  circuit 

Arkanf.as 

Eastern 

Western 

Iowa 

Northern 

Southern 

Minnesota 

Missouri: 

Eastern _, 

Western 

Nebraska 

Noftn  08*ota_ 

South  Danota. 

9th  circuit 

Alaska 

Aruona 

California: 

Nortttern... 

Southern 

Hawiti 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Wis;ii.ngtcn, 

Eastern 

Western 

Guam 

Sec  footnote  at  end  of  tabl 


149 
44 


169 
15 
Z9 

32 
71 
113 

103 
51 
35 

125 

87 

39 

97 
62 
125 

44 
87 

591 


35 
48 

119 
35 

67 
53 

144 
18 

82 

m 


18 
14 


83 
14 


20 


66 
30 


7 
10 

8 

10 

6 

13 

30 

7 

9 
6 

3 

5 

10 

10 

1 

10 


26 

13 
19 
15 

19 
18 
22 

47 
21 

17 
20 

13 
10 
29 
22 
7 

29 


32 

8 

16 

14 
48 
82 

49 
17 
11 

52 
61 

31 
54 

46 
31 
82 
21 
87 

258 


11 


18 
15 

20 


27 
5 

7 
5 

4 

5 

10 


41 

19 

17 
18 

12 
10 
29 


137 

7 

13 

IS 
23 
31 

53 
34 
24 

73 
26 

8 
29 

51 
31 
43 
23 


29 


333 


12 
8 

13 
17 

23 
15 


5 
12 


26 
19 

31 
44 

33 
34 

13 

ii 
lo 


14 
11 

55 
23 

29 
38 

56 
11 
21 

209 


11 


26 


17 
11 


31 

31 


10 


35 


21 
37 

64 
12 

28 

15 


7 
61 


271 


230  1        U       30 

34  6       13        32 

34  4  11        20 

66  4       17        27 

92  2        9       24 

20 

4  

~475  1        7       19 

51  2        7       16 

32  2        4       10 

22  

46  2        7       19 

99  1        6       17 

73  1        5       12 

65  2        9       24 

56  6       14        28 

19  

12  

647  3        10        28 

18  

54  1        8       28 

1  5       21        41 

3  3  10        25 

4  .       

6  

16  

35  1  6       21 

94  4         8        17 

7  5  8  16 
84  3  7  18 
14  


104 

6 

10 

23 
47 

17 
2 


33 


25 


223 


21 


252 


34 
19 

11 
24 
40 

36 

28 

21 

5 

5 

518 

16 
36 

88 

165 
10 
10 
16 
28 
73 


16 


4 
11 


13 


9 
22 


17 
13 

11 

22 

59 

37 
37 
35 
14 


10 


28 


20 

10 


28 


38 

22 


21 

17 


129 

2 
18 

23 
18 
4 
6 
6 
6 
21 


10 

11 
7 


31 

11 


2 
6 
11 


10 


13 


6 

8 

14 


18 

20 


49 
22 


13 
11 
29 


i 

9 

20 

8 

17 

31 

18 

26 

45 

3 

6 

12 

126 

1 

13 

29 

28 

6 

12 

25 

24  ... 





43 

2 

17 

27 

45 

5 

9 

23 

12 
25 

13 
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EXHIBIT    C— Continued 

L  CASES   IN  WHICH   A  TRIAL  WAS   COMPLETED   DURING  THE   FISCAL   tEAR   ENDED  JUNE   50.    1965,    BY 


DISTRICT  1 — Continued 


Total  trials 


Nonjury  trials 


Jury  trials 


Circuit  and  district 


Time  nterval  in  months  ' 

Number  of    

trials  10  percent 


Median 


less  than 


10  percent 
more  than 


Time  interval  in  months  '  Time  interval  in  months  ' 

Number  of Number  of    ' — i  T" 

trials  10  percent        Median        10  percent         trials         10  percent        Median        10  pettent 


less  than 


more  than 


less  than 


more  than 


10th  circuit. 


395 


23 


252 


22 


143 


11 


23 


Colorado 

Kansas -- 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma: 

Northern 

Eastern 

Western 

Utah 

Wyoming 


77 
59 
67 

41 
20 
74 
33 
24 


10 

12 

9 


21 
28 
28 

16 


13 
7 


25 
14 


52 
31 
43 

27 
16 
51 
19 
13 


9 

11 

5 


7 

"n 


27 
28 
18 

16 

"26 


25 
28 
24 

14 
4 

23 
14 
11 


11 
13 


16 
26 


.  Excludes  land  condemnation  cases,  habeas  corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews,  and  motions  to    shown  are  for  '^e  "jffn'™^  and  for  the  range  ol  the  middle  80  percent  of  the  trials. 
vacate  sentence.  Also  excludes  all  civil  cases  where  the  time  interval  was  3  days  or  less.  Intervals       -Time  interval  computed  only  where  there  are  25  or  more  triats. 

EXHIBIT  0 

US    DISTRICT  COURTS-TIME  INTERVALS  FROM  ISSUE  TO  TRIAL  OF  CIVIL  CASES  IN  WHICH  A  TRIAL  WAS  COMPLETED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1967,  BY  DISTRICT 

,E,cludes  land  condemnation  cases  and  hearings  on  prisoner  petitions.  Including  habeas  corpus  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence  under  28  U  S.C.  2255.  Intervals  shown  are  for  the  median  time  and  for 
'"  the  range  of  the  middle  80  percent  of  the  totals) 


Total  trials 


Nonjury  trials 


Jury  trials 


Circuit  and  district 


Time  interval  in  months  ' 


Number  of 
trials 


Number  of    

10  percent        Median        10  percent         trials  10  percent 


less  than 


more  than 


less  than 


Time  interval  in  months  ' 

Number  of 

10  percent  trials 


Time  interval  in  months  > 


Median 


more  than 


10  percent 
less  than 


Median 


10  percent 
more  than 


Total,  all  districts. 


District  of  Columbia. 
1st  circuit 


6,341 


12 


40 


3.161 


10 


37 


383 
189 


27 

20 


47 
43 


146 

100 


19 

19 


39 

43 


3.180 

237 

89 


15 


41 


30 
21 


49 

43 


Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Puerto  Rico 


14 

109 

8 

36 

22 


8 
"i2 


18 
40 


37 
47 


7 
54 

2 

24 
13 


2d  circuit. 


CMOKticut 

NNfYork: 

Northern.. 

Eastern 

Southern.. 

Western... 
Vermont 


642 


33 


53 


3d  circuit. 

Delaware. 
New  Jersey- 
Pennsylvania: 

Eastern. 

Middle. 

Western. 
Virgin  Islands. 

4th  circuit 

Maryland 
North  Carolina: 

Eastern 

Middle  

Western 

South  Carolina 
Virginia: 

Eastern 

Western 
West  Virginia: 

Nortnern 

Southern 

5th  circuit 

Alabama: 

Northern  .. 

Middle 

Southern 
Florida: 

Northern 

Middle 

Southern 
Georgia: 

Northern 

Middle 

Southern 
Louisiana: 

Eastern 

Western 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


46 

29 
109 
350 
21 
87 


8 

1 

17 


24 
31 
38 


41 

71 
43 
56 


23 


14 
~46 


22 

13 
71 
164 
7 
11 

"203 


7 

15 

"35 

1 

32 

54 

i 

14 

25 

38 

"'42 
57 

1 

10 

41 

i 

1 

13 

20 

""3d 

51 

55 
6 

12 
9 


10 


19 


41 


354 


24 

16 
38 
186 
14 
76 

"515 


-  --- 



7 

34 

50 

26 

19 

6 

37 

40 

9' 

43 

S4 

"u 

27 


46 


10 
58 


17 


29 
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EXHIBIT  D— Continued 
US.  DISTRICT  COURTS-TIME  INTERVALS  FROM  ISSUE  TO  TRIAL  OF  CIVIL  CASES  IN  WHICH  A  TRIAL  WAS  COMPLETED  DURING  THE  RSCAL  YEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1967,  BY  DISTRICT— Continued 

lExeludes  land  cofldemnation  cases  and  hearings  on  prisoner  petitions,  including  habeas  corpus  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence  under  28  U.S.C.  2255.  Intervals  shown  are  for  the  median  time  and  lor 

the  range  at  the  middle  80  percent  of  tfie  totalsl 


Total  trials 

Nonjury  triels 

Jury  trials 

Circuit  and  district 

Number  of 
trials 

Time  interval 

10  percent        Med 
less  than 

in  months  ■ 

an        10  percent 
more  than 

Number  of 
tiUls 

Time  interval  ia  months  ■ 

Number  of 
trials 

Time  interval 

in  months  i 

10  percent        Median 
less  than 

10  percent 
more  than 

10  percent        Med 
less  than 

an        10  percent 
more  than 

5th  circuit — Continued 

Mississippi: 

Nortttem ........ . . 

Southern 

Texas: 

Norttiem 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western 

11 
64 

94 
89 
116 
91 
71 

i 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"I 

S 

5 

IS 

10 

1 

21 

15 
10 
40 
27 
8 

8 
36 

50 
44 
84 
33 
70 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

'5 

5 
3 

13 
9 

1 

"'26 

14 

8 

41 

21 

8 

3 
28 

44 
45 
32 
58 
1 

i 

1 
1 

4 
1 

""3    \\ 

4                   15 
6                    11 
22                   39 
11                    33 

Canal  Zone 



6lh  circuit 

527 

1 

u 

31 

233 

1 

11 

34 

294 

22 
20 

29 
23 

48 
23 

82 

6 

41 

3 

12                     30 

Kentucky: 

Eastern  

28 
38 

63 
36 

99 

70 

123 
10 
60 

3 
1 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 

i 

13 
9 

21 
16 

19 

18 

6 
.... 

31 
20 

40 
33 

33 

40 

12 
17 

6 
18 

34 
13 

51 

47 

41 

4 

19 

1 

1 
1 

1 

20 

11 
18 

5 

41 

33 
40 

15 
36 

11 
5 
2 

i 

Western 

Michigan: 

Eastern 

Western 

0*1  lo: 

Northern 

23                   35 
23                   33 



Tennessee: 

Eastern 

6                   12 

Middle 

Western 

"""6   '"' i? 

7Ui  circuit 

427 

2 

14 

31 

202 

1 

12 

225 

4 

16                     3! 

Illinois: 

Northern.. 

187 
31 
19 

67 
69 

26 

28 

2 
2 

2 
3 

2 

2 

14 
12 

16 
9 

18 
22 

37 
27 

22 
17 

38 
44 

91 
9 
6 

35 
28 

21 
12 

1 
1 

3 

12 

13 
9 

7 

38 

24 
19 

96 
22 
13 

32 

41 

5 
16 

3 

4 
3 

17                   34 

Eastern 

Southern 

Indiana: 

Northern 

Soutlwra 

Wisconsin. 

Eastern 

Western 

18                   22 
9                   17 

8th  circuit...        

466 

1 

7 

21 

213 

1 

24 

253 

I 

7                   19 

Arkansas: 

Lantern 

Western -. 

Iowa: 

Northern  .         

52 
33 

27 

30 

114 

78 
39 
S3 
20 
20 

I 
2 

5 

1 
1 

1 
1 
6 

7 
6 

14 

10 

5 

5 
8 

17 

14 
17 

36 
17 
15 

15 
26 

31 

31 

22 
16 

15 
19 
41 

35 
17 
21 
14 
13 

i 

1 

4 

1o 

19 

11 

30 
17 

12 
11 
73 

43 
22 
32 
6 

7 

4 

i 

1 

7 

7                    12 

Southern 

Minnesota 

Missouri: 

Eastern 

Western 

Nebrasi^a 

North  Uikoii 

■■'5  ii 

6                     !6 
""i?     28 

South  Dakota 



9th  circuit 

726 

3 

n 

543 

2 

31 

183 

3 

12                   33 

Alaska 

Arttona 

CantOfnia: 

Northern 

Eastern 

i; 

30 

156 
42 
143 

18 
14 
27 
29 
12 
109 

32 
83 

20 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

"  3 

4 
2 

"'14 

17 
12 
13 

.... 

14 

""8 

9 

7 

37 

40 
52 
27 

14 

40 

20 

13 
21 

9 
15 

132 

33 

113 

15 

9 

17 

17 

9 

77 

22 
61 
14 

1 
1 
3 

3 

i 

16 
11 
12 

'"8 
"6 

40 
37 
ZS 

19 

21 

2 
15 

24 
9 

30 
3 
5 

10 

12 
3 

32 

10 

22 

6 

8 

2 

"'17    32 

Ceolrai 

Southern 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

- 

Nevada 

Oregon 

■""8    2i 

Washinglon: 



Western 

Guam 

- 

10th  circuit 

434 

3 

9 

21 

276 

2 

9 

21 

158 

4 

9                    21 

Colorado 

Kansas 

New  Mexico 

94 
63 
61 

44 
21 
92 
38 
21 

4 
3 
1 

3 

3 

4 

9 
18 
6 

8 

"io 

4 

13 
32 
15 

15 

22 

14 

56 

37 
45 

27 
17 
67 
15 
12 

2 
3 

1 

3 
3 

9 

16 
6 

8 

"io 

13 
32 
13 

13 

25 

38 
26 

16 

17 
4 

25 

23 

9 

6 
6 

4 

8                     12 
20                   30 

Oklahoma: 

Northern 

Eastern              

"""9    18 

Western 

Utah 

Wyoming 

1  Time  interval  computed  only  where  there  are  25  or  more  trials. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
approved  the  amount  included  in  the 
budget  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fi&herj-  Com- 
mission. 


Sea  lamprey  are  predatory  parasites 
which,  prior  to  a  program  initiated  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  in 
1958,  had  largely  eliminated  valuable 
fish  stocks  from  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
Commission,  composed  of  United  States 
and      Canadian     representatives,     was 


formed  in  order  to  reverse  what  had  ap- 
peared to  be  an  almost  hopeless  trend 
Tlae  Commission  has  been  responsible 
for  significant  progress.  The  effort  to 
eliminate  the  sea  lamprey  is  an  ongoing, 
established  program  of  proven  success. 
Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
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cDntinuing  to  reap  impressive  economic 
benefits  from  a  comparatively  modest  in- 
vestment. . 

Through  chemical  treatment  of  in- 
fested streams,  the  Commission  has  fa- 
cilitated the  re-emergence  of  high-value 
fish  in  the  Great  Lakes,  including  coho 
salmon,  whitefish,  and  trout.  Such  qual- 
itv  stocks  are  helping  to  curtail  the  ale- 
wife  which  plagued  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  this  summer. 

Canada  has  already  committed  her 
percentage  share  of  operating  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  seen 
the  wisdom  of  providing  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  gains  already 
made,  and  extend  the  lamprey  control 
programs  to  Lake  Huron,  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  must  be  adequately 
supported.  I  compliment  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  recogniz- 
ing this  fact,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  insist  upon  their  position  in 
conference. 

As  recently  as  October  6,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  the  population  of 
sea  lamprey  in  Lake  Superior  is  down 
nearly  94  percent  since  control  measures 
were  first  apphed.  The  Commission  can 
point  to  concrete  results  in  support  of  its 
endeavors  which,  I  believe,  warrant  our 
continued  endorsement 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  ap- 
propriation voted  by  the  Senate  for  the 
Commission,  I  have  in  hand  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Michigan;  a  letter 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Commission,  dated 
August  3,  1967;  a  report  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  concerning  the  sea  lamprey 
control  program ;  and  two  tables  prepared 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Fisherj-  Commission 
which  show,  first,  a  breakdown  of  1967 
expenditures,  and  second,  the  budgetary 
effects  of  the  House-passed  appropria- 
tion bill  on  expenditures.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  these  items  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House   Resolution    234 
A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  rein- 
stiate  the  money  deleted  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Lamprey  control  program 
(Offered  by  Representatives  Swallow,  Pres- 
cott.  Robert' \V.  Davis.  Jowett,  Rohlfs,  Hoff- 
man. Varnum,  O'Neill  and  Suski.) 

Whereas,  The  recstablishmeut  of  lake  trout 
in  Lake  Superior,  the  increase  in  abundance 
of  whitefish  in  Lake  Michigan,  the  recovery 
of  the  steelhead,  and  the  exciting  success  of 
our  coho  salmon  Introduction  can  all  be  at- 
tributed to  the  progress  made  in  sea  lamprey 
control  in  Lakes  Michigan.  Superior  and  Hur- 
on; and 

Whereas.  A  cut  of  $100,000.00  in  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery Commission  has  been  recommended  by 
the  House  Sub-Committee  on  Appropriations. 
winch,  if  approved,  mer.ns  a  reduction  of 
$45,000.00  in  the  Canadian  contribution, 
making  a  total  reduction  of  $145,000.00;  and 
Whereas.  Last  year,  extension  of  the  control 
program  to  Lake  Htuon  which  both  countries 
share  was  welcomed  by  Canada  and  brought 
inimediate  support  from  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment after  a  1963  reduction  in  the  United 
States  appropriation  required  concentration 
in  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  and 
places  an  obligation  upon  the  United  States 


Section  to  continue  operations  on  Lake  Huron 
and  make  whatever  reductions  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  cut  in  the  United  States  Pro- 
gram; now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  its  members  bv  these  presents  respect- 
fully urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  re- 
store the  money  that  was  deleted  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  Lamprey  control  pro- 
gram so  that  this  program  so  essential  to  a 
large  segment  of  both  Canada  and  United 
States  may  be  continued  in  all  Its  vigor;  and 
be  it  further  .    ^^ 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  presiding  otScers  cf  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  Congress. 

Adopted  bv  the  House  July  11.  1967. 
T.  Thos.  Th,\tcher. 
Clerk  of  the  House  oj  Representatives. 


Gre.\t  Lakes   Commission, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  August  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Geitfin, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^       ^     ^ 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  It  Is  understood 
that  the  budget  requert  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission.  Included  in  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  State,  was  originally 
in  the  amount  of  $1,057,000  for  the  Fishery 
Commissions  expenses  for  FY  68.  and  that 
this  amount  was  reduced  by  $100,000  to 
$957,000  by  Committee  action. 

The  Great  Lakes  Commission  recommends 
restoration  of  the  contemplated  cut.  and  ap- 
proval of  the  full  budget  amount  of  $1,057,- 
000  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission. 
Over  the  past  several  years  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  has  been  the  coordinat- 
ing and  guiding  agency— internationally,  the 
U  S     and    Canada^for    the    program    wWch 
h;is   been  most   eSective   in   bringing   under 
control  the  sea  lamprey,  a  parasitic  predator 
which   has   been  largely  responsible   for  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  lake  trout,  white- 
fish  and  other  high-value  species  in  the  Great 
Lakes.    Results    of    the    Commission's    work 
have  been  most  encouraging,   but   the  pro- 
gram must  be  continued  to  further  reduce 
the  number  of  sea  lamprey  and  to  keep  them 
under  control.  Almost  a  chain  reaction  en- 
sues:   eliminate  the  sea  lamprey;   allow  the 
high-value    fish    (coho    salmon,    lake    trotit. 
st^Uiead)    to  establish  or  reestablish  them- 
selves; make  these  high-value  fish  available 
for  the  angler  and  sports   fisherman:    and, 
in  satisfying  their  appetites  these  fish  wUl 
assist  In  reducing  numbers  and  bringing  un- 
der control  the  alewivos  which  now  plague 
us  as  a  health  menace  in  Lake  Michigan. 
■  In  our  view  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
mission, ■9k-ith  U.S.  and  Canadian  representa- 
tion and  participation,  should  be  continued 
and  funded  adequately. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Great  Lakes  Commission,  June  28. 
1967,"  in  support  of  adequate  funds  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Conmiission. 

Should  you  desire  any  fuither  Information, 
p!e;ise  contact  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard  J.  Goodsell, 

Executive  Director. 

Funding  of  Sea  Lamprey  Control  Program 
(Approved  by  Fisheries  and  WUdlife  Commit- 
tee, June  6,  1967) 

Whereas,  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
mission has  carried  out  a  very  successful 
program  of  sea  lamprey  control  since  its  in- 
ception; and 

Whereas,  this  sea  lamprey  control  program 
Is  re.sponsi'ble  for  the  recovery  of  many  val- 
uable sport  and  commercial  predator  species 
in  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior;  and 

Whereas  this  sea  lamprey  control  program 
now  needs  to  be  expanded  to  Include  other 


Great  Lakes  as  well  as  continuing  on  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Superior;  and 

Whereas,  this  program  is  so  essential  to 
the  future  development  of  the  fisheries  of 
our  Great  Lakes  resource  through  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  lake  trout  and  the  in- 
troduction of  new  species  such  as  the  coho 
and  Chinook  salmon. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission  strongly  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
Its  action  which  reduced  the  appropriation 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  for 
the  sea  lamprev  control  program:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
fund  the  Sea  Lamprey  Control  Program  at 
the  level  originally  recommended  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission. 

Sea  Lampret  Control  Program  of  the 

Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission 

history 

Attempts  to  control  sea  lamprey  began  In 
1946  but  it  was  not  untU  1956  when  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  was  formed 
that  a  large  scale  effort  was  undertaken.  Un- 
der the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  percentage  contribu- 
tion of  funds  to  the  Commission  was  based 
on  the  average  value  of  landings  in  each 
country  over  a  10-vear  period.  On  that  basis 
the  United  States  contributes  69  percent  of 
the  Commission's  budget  and  the  Canadian 
Government  31  percent. 

The  initial  control  measure  consisted  oi 
the  use  of  mechanical  and  electrical  barriers 
on  lamprey  spawning  streams.  This  method 
proved  Ineffective  because  of  iilgh  water 
levels  in  the  spring  which  permitted  1am- 
prevs  to  bvpass  the  barriers,  plus  difficulties 
experienced  by  power  failures.  The  method 
now  in  use.  developed  by  scientists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  consists  of 
the  application  of  a  selective  chemical  to 
streams  containing  several  generations  ol 
lamprev  larvae.  The  chemical  kills  the  de- 
veloping larvae  without  Injury  to  other  fish 
Ufe. 

status    op    the    fiscal    year    1968    BUDGET 

The  Cammlsslon  budget  In  FT  '67  was 
$1  547  000.  which  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  lamprey  control  on  Lakes  Michi- 
gan and  Superior  and  a  start  on  lamprey  con- 
trol in  Lake  Huron.  A  similar  budget  was  re- 
quested bv  the  Commission  for  FY  '68.  The 
Canadian  Government  approved  their  share, 
but  the  House  Subcommittee  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  budget  recommends  a  $100,- 
000  reduction  In  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion. If  this  Is  not  reinstated  by  the  Senate 
the  Canadian  Government  will  reduce  its 
share  bv  $45,000.  A  total  reduction  of  $145,- 
000  in  the  Commission  budget  -will  require 
termmallon  of  sea  lamprey  control  opera- 
tions in  United  States  waters  of  Lake  Huron 
this  fiscal  year.  The  Commission  has  deter- 
mined that  the  cost  of  maintaining  lamprey 
control  on  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior 
would  preclude  operations  in  Lake  Huron 
unless  the  full  budget  request  is  granted. 
By  discontinuing  lamprey  control  on  Lake 
Huron  this  fiscal  year  we  may  expect  the 
following  consequences: 

(1)  It  wiU  delay  for  at  least  1  year  the  date 
when  trout  and  salmon  could  be  Introduced 
into  the  lake.  Flngerllng  salmonlds  cannot 
be  stocked  unless  the  lamprey  population  is 
brought  under  control  since  lampreys  would 
destroy  them.  In  view  of  the  success  achieved 
m  stocking  lake  trout  and  coho  salmon  In 
LL'kes  Micmgan  and  Superior,  both  Canadian 
and  the  United  States  sport  and  commercial 
fishing  interests  are  pressing  for  rapid 
lamprey  control  of  Lake  Huron. 

(2)  Delaying  control  will  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  time  adult  lampreys  from  Lake 
Huron  will  migrate  Into  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior  to  prey  on  lake  trout  and  coho 
salmon.  We  know  lampreys  from  Lake  Huron 
mlpr.ue  to  these  lakes  from  tagging  studies. 
Until   lamprey  control  is  achieved  In  Lake 
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.  ,„„«  nf  stocked  sal-  2   Less  than  2  percent  of  the  lake  trout  measure  just  adopted  makes  appropria- 

Huron.  we  can  expect  losses  of  stocked  ^^^^  bear    lamprey    wounds    as    compared    to    10  tions  for  the  Departments  of  State.  Jus- 

mon.ds  in  other  lakes  from  this  source  Dear^^^  ^p^^y^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^    Commerce,  and  the  Judiciarj-  and 

umpreys.                        r-rvitPri  st:ites  hatch-  3   Catch  per  unit  of  effort  of  marketable  i-gjated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 

erl^s'st^^aL'Ta^r^sb'ltween'lale  trout' and  lake  trout  h'as  Increased  over  200  percent  m  {^^  ^^^,=30,  1968.  The  manager  of  this 

brook  ?  out,  are  now  being  reared  for  stock-  most  areas  since  1961  funding    proposal,    the    senior    Senator 

mrinL°ke  Huron.  The  first  massive  stock-  4.  Sampling   ^as   shown   that   since    1964  Arkansas    [Mr.    McClellan].    ap- 

\nl  effort  is  scheduled  for  1970    If  the  effort  natural  spawning  of  trout  Is  occurrmg-the  ^^^  _^^^  ^^^^^^  advocacy  this  year 

and  cost  of  establishing  a  brood  stock  of  first  since  1959.  ^^^  .^.^  pasgaue  as  he  has  so  often  in  the 

spMke  and  of  rearing  the  young  to  planting  ^^^j^g  Michigan  g^ 

siz»   is   not   to  *'!,^*jl^.'fi!:   '^°'P[^  Treatments    of    the    99    Infested    streams  senator  McClellan  demonstrated  his 

l"'Hfmcul\Tre.Uze    Imjrercontrol    by  were  completed  In  the  fall  of  1966.  Evidence  ^^^.^passed   dedication   and   his   monu- 

rir/r-o.  ...  .....  .a«.s  ..«..-     -^rfonlrrtr^InoTth^eru^r^^ffa'  e     ff  eSi^T^S^nate    W^^^^^^^^^^ 

^"ZZr        ■  rercrabea^oTirp^^s.--'"^"  ^^r!^iSi^T^S£^ 

All  lamprey  infested  streams  In  Lake  Su-  Lake  Huron  success.                        ,»^r<T  ..t  r  .kt  fr^  a<:<:iirp 

^.-:?^*d:  s'Inr  cVn:dLl  toS^  g  -atments  of  Lake  Hu.n  stress  be  a  ^^  oim-^Sena^r^McC^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^assure 

r963.tefr;'atment.  Of  streams  are  scheduled  }-Jf  |- ^Vrrye'^rs^VcomSer^^^^^  senior     Senator     from     Maine      [Mrs. 

When  reinfestatlon  of  lampreys  occurs^  Re-  '^/f  -^j™  j^ jested  streams.  Since  the  be-  Smith!,   the   ranking   minority   member 

suits  of  the  control  efforts  are  as  follows^  einning  of  fiscal  year  1968  all  work  on  Lake  qJ  the  subcommittee.  In  her  supporting 

1.  The  abundance  of  lampr^eys  has  been  re-  ^'""'ng^^^            y^     ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  statement  yesterday  she  mentioned  the 

''""^  ?asn?r^rior  tS  control  proposed  budget  cut  by  the  House.  j^ng  and  hard  work  of  all  of  the  sub- 

years  1 1958-61 )  prior  to  control.  y    ^  committee   members   in   preparmg   this 

TABLE  t  -EXPENDITURES  FOR  SEA  LAMPREY  CONTROL  AND  RESEARCH  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  (PRELIMINARY  FIGURES)  ^^j    j  certainly  jOin  in  thOSe  senti- 

^^"  . ments  and  note  further  that  her  work, 

■                                  ~                                                       In  Canada      In  United  States          "^°""  her  strong  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  leg- 
. islation.  were  certainly  unsurpassed.  We 

'=^^T';.rsSpr"^~^= *'"-'°«            f^li^  "^im  ''VJfre'gSul  also  to  the  Senator 

Lake  Michigan 98'266'"  83,'it)o  181,300  f^.^^  Virginia   [Mr.  Byrd]   for  offering 

^'''"'"°" ^'^ ^;^rMS  1.014.100  and  successfully  urging  an  amendment 

Total ^-                    •  ===  to  the  proposal.  Commendation  also  goes 

B.rne-operat,ons  for  assessment:  80  100             106.200  186,300  ^o  the  senior  Senator  from  minois[Mr 

LakeSuperior 50  000        - ^0.000  Dirksen].    the   able   and   distinguishea 

Lake  Huron ! — — — —  minority  leader,  whose  participation  was 

Total  "°'^'"  \fs:Z  236:^  characteristically   of   the   highest   cah- 

Research  on  lamprey ^^^^^^^^^^^  ======  j^^.   .j-^e  same  may  be  said  for  the  dis- 

T„,„  «6.ooo  1.071,300  1.487.300  tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mx. 

Unexpended'.:::::: - ProxmireI,    the    senators    from    Ohio 

;;     77  [Mr    Lausche].    Maryland    [Mr.    Tyd- 

.  $2  300  transferred  to  •Admin.strat.on  and  general  research"  to  support  study  of  Lake  Erie  walleye  Msnery.  ^^^^^  ^^^  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KENNEDY] 

men.  nrr.T.MATF^mR  PROGRAM  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  AS  ORIGINALLY  PROPOSED  AND  PROGRAM     and  the  many  others  who  joined  the 

'                                         Estimates  California      [Mr.     Kttchel     and     Mr 

— — Difference  murphy]  and  they  are  to  be  commended 

P"g'"'' ''""'^'' for  focusing  our  attention  on  a  most  im- 

. ~                                          "^                  "  portant  matter. 

chemicaitreatmentoperattons:                                                 j35i  700           $363,100          +"1.*°°  The  Senate  may  indeed  be  proud  of 

LakeSuperior.... - 447", 000             419.900            -"'^95  another  fine  achievement  and  for  ac- 

ukeHu'rS'f"7:::::r.:::::::::::::::::::-""----------"---      "«-«"        ^^-^^^  ■         compushmg  it  with  such  a  wgh  degree 

Barrier  operations  (assessment  ot  control):  156  000  155.400  -600  of  efBciency  and  expedition. 

LakeSuperior 53'000  50.400  ~A'ySS. 

Lake  Huron --"_-  245.000  201,000  -^.000                                        ^^— ^^^.^— 

esearc   on  ampr    _____  i_  345.200  -144,500  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 

us.st,I?e" 1028850  928.850       ACTIVmES     CONTROL     ACT     OF 

Lamprey  program  (69  percent) 28*150  28,150         1950 

Commission  headquarters  (50  percent) _          'J ,^  ^  ^^^^                                                         ^,      , 

1,057,000             957,000  -100,000  Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

^""^ unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 

^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^e  bill  is  ^r.  Jj^S^I^-    ^  ^P^^^^^^^^^^      I  ltn^^^flTt^''^it^Z^"S^^ 

open  to  further  amendment.  U  there  be  mov^  to  ^^^  ^^^*.  "^°"°^  °^th?  table  was  become  the  pending  business, 

no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  oeco^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

the  question  is  on  the  engro^ent  of  agreed  to.                               President    I  will  be  read  by  title, 

the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  Mr.    McCLEI^^  Mr.   P  esident,^  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 

of  the  bill.                                                ^  move    that    ^^e    Senate    insist    on    it^  to  amend  the  Subversive 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  ^mentoents  and  request  a  con^^^^^  Activft  es  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to 

engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third  wi^^^e  Hou^^^^of  ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^.^^   ^^^^,^   ^^,,,,^   ^,   the 

'"^he  bUl  was  read  the  third  time.  Chair  be  authomed  to  appohjt  the  con-     courts.  OFFICER.  Is  there 

haTSfg^n^^^tfeT^S^tiJre^  'Z     ^^^^rm^ n^^^ ^^^^^^^  ob^on  to  the  present  consideration  of 

q^sirshall  it  pass.  [Putting  the     l^^^^l^^^omc^Z,^.^^^^  th^biU^  ^^^^^  -  obiection   the  Senate 

^ToTeU  (H.R.  103J5>  was  p^ed.  -^ ^  -,,-f/sL,^d  ^^S  ^^^^^ ^S^. ^"e^S^nt.  I  as. 

Mr.    MCCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I  Mrs^  Smith,  ^r.  "Ruska.  tmanimous  consent  that  S.  2171.  which 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  <^^^'^^^^^^^'' ^.X!:,^^]  tt.e  Tp^e^ly^^the  pending   business,  be 

bill  was  passed.  jsor.  j.vi.t^^o^i^ 
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modified  in  the  same  way  I  modified  it 
and  as  it  appeared  today,  because  there 
were  some  printer's  errors  in  it;  and  I 
ask  that  the  bill  in  modified  form  be 
reprinted  and  treated  as  original  text 
fo  •  the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  the  pending  business,  S.  2171, 
which  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act,  is  transcendent,  in 
my  opinion.  In  order  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  have  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  contents  of  the  measure 
I  engage  in  this  additional  description 
of  its  puiT)ose  and  of  its  structure.  It 
really  is  not  as  profound  a  bill  as  some 
would  like  to  descnbe.  It  has  a  simple 
purpose,  one  made  necessaiy  to  correct 
the  impact  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  only  one  aspect  of  the  present  .statute. 

This  bill  is  designed  fully  to  disclose 
to  the  American  people,  within  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  set  forth  in 
court  decisions,  the  Communists  and 
their  organizations  that  are  operating  in 
the  United  States.  It  conforms  the  1950 
act  to  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  that — 

Tliere  is  very  much  indeed  that  Congress 
may  do  in  the  single  purpose  to  regulate  the 
Communist  Party  by  the  device  of  disclosure. 

Disclosure  is  accomplished  by  elim- 
inating the  requirement  that  Commu- 
nist organizations  and  individuals  must 
register  themselves,  and  substituting  a 
scheme  of  Board  determinations  rather 
than  registration  orders.  Provisions 
which  regulate  and  restrict  the  activ- 
ities of  Communists  and  their  organiza- 
tions are  modified  to  make  such  provi- 
sions applicable  to  those  individuals  and 
organizations  that  the  Board  has  "de- 
termined" to  be  Communist. 

In  brief.  S.  2171  follows  a  scheme  for 
disclosing  and  restricting  Communist- 
action  and  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions and  members  of  "action"  organiza- 
tions which  Is  similar  to  the  scheme 
established  in  the  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1954  for  identifying  and  restrict- 
ing Communist-infiltrated  organizations. 
The  various  sections  of  S.  2171  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Section  1  reiterates  findings  in  the 
1950  act  to  assure  continued  applicabil- 
ity, by  adding  new  paragraph  a6)  to 
section  2  of  the  act. 

Section  2  makes  technical  changes  in 
section  5  of  the  act  relating  to  employ- 
ment of  members  of  Communist  organi- 
zations so  as  to  conform  section  5  to  the 
new  scheme  of  disclosure  by  determina- 
tions. 

Section  3  eliminates  requirements  that 
Communist-action  and  Communist-front 
organizations  and  members  of  action 
organizations  must  themselves  register, 
by  repealing  sections  7  and  8  of  the  act. 

Section  4  revises  section  9  of  the  act 
relating  to  the  keeping  of  public  registers 
of  organizations  and  individuals  that 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  act.  Because 
of  the  elimination  of  compulsory  regis- 
tration, section  4  provides  that  the 
Board — instead  of  the  Attorney  CJen- 
eral — maintain  public  records  giving  in- 


formation on  organizations  and  individ- 
uals that  have  finally  been  determined 
to  be  of  a  type  defined  in  the  act.  Adds 
Communist-infiltrated  organizations  to 
make  the  system  of  disclosure  complete. 
Section  5  makes  technical  changes  in 
section  10  of  the  act  relating  to  identify- 
ing as  emanating  from  a  Communist 
organization  its  publications  or  sponsored 
radio  and  T\'  programs.  Needed  because 
of  elimination  of  compulsory  registration. 
Adds  language  to  guard  against  possible 
unconstitutional  interpretation. 

Section  6  makes  technical  changes  in 
section  Ilia)  of  the  act  relating  to  denial 
of  tax  deductions  for  contributions  made 
to  or  for  the  use  of  any  action  or  front 
organization.  Needed  because  of  the  elim- 
ination of  compulsory  registration. 

Section  7.  Same  as  section  6  but  ap- 
plicable to  section  11  (bi  of  the  act  re- 
lating to  claims  for  tax  exemptions  by 
Communist  organizations. 

Section  8  revises  section  12ie)'2'>  of 
the  act  relating  to  the  Board's  duty  to 
determine  who  are  members  of  action 
organizations.  Teclmical  change  needed 
because  of  eliminating  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  action  organizations. 

Section  9<ai  revises  section  13*^a>  of 
the  act  relating  to  proceedings  before  the 
Beard  to  provide  for  proceedings  for  de- 
terminations whether  organizations  are 
Communist-action  or  Communist-front 
rather  than  for  orders  requiring  such  or- 
ganizations to  register. 

Section  9'b)  revises  section  13<b)  of 
the  act  relating  to  the  right  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  continued  apphcation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  to  them.  Provides 
means  for  organizations  and  individuals 
once  determined  under  the  new  dis- 
closure scheme  to  come  within  the  act 
to  have  their  status  redetermined.  Sim- 
plifies the  procedures. 

Section  9'c>  revises  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 13idM2i  of  the  act  which  now  au- 
thorizes issuance  of  a  registration  order 
by  default  if  an  accused  organization 
fails  to  appear  at  a  hearing,  to  provide 
that  the  Board  shall  proceed  to  receive 
evidence  and  then  make  an  appropriate 
determination.  This  is  to  guard  against 
possible  holding  that  present  provision 
denies  due  process.  Retains  authority  for 
Board  to  deny  a  redetermination  without 
taking  evidence  if  the  organization  or  in- 
dividual seeking  it  does  not  appear. 

Sections  9id>  through  'g)  are  techni- 
cal to  conform  the  provisions  for  writ- 
ten findings  and  orders  of  the  Board  to 
■the  scheme  of  determinations  rather 
than  registration. 

Section  9(k)  provides  for  pubUcation 
of  final  determinations  of  the  Board. 
This  is  a  technical  change  in  section  13 
(k)  of  the  act  because  of  the  elimination 
of  Board  orders  requiring  registration. 

Section  10  revises  section  14<a>  of  the 
act  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  courts 
to  require  the  Board  to  enter  orders  de- 
termining that  an  organization  or  in- 
dividual no  longer  comes  within  the  pro- 
visions of  tl^.e  act,  to  conform  with  the 
new  approach  of  determinations  rather 
than  registration  orders. 

Section  11  assures  the  continuing  in 
effect  of  determinations  already  made 
by  the  Board  in  the  form  of  registration 


orders  by  authorizing  the  Board  to  mod- 
ify Euch'orders  to  conform  with  the  new 
provisions.  Also  authorizes  modifying  any 
actions  pending  in  the  Board  or  the 
courts  to  conform  with  the  new  approach 
to  disclosing  and  restricting  activities 
of  Communist  organizations  and  individ- 
uals. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
on  Saturday  of  tliis  week,  if  there  is  a 
session  on  Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSA(?TION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  beginning 
now-,  and  that  statements  made  therein 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3973;  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act, 
District  of  Coliunbia.  1928,  and  the  act  of 
June  G.  1892,  relating  to  the  Ucensing  of 
dentists  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
exempt  from  the  licensing  requirements 
of  such  acts  physicians  and  dentists 
while  performing  services  in  the  employ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11641)  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  'Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  'Whitten, 
Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Robison,  and  Mr.  Bow 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
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PXTBLICATION    OF    FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
for  the  information  or  the  Senate,  a  publi- 
cation entitled  '■Statistics  for  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Companies.  1966"  (with 
an  accompanying  document  i;  to  the  Com- 
m'.ttee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  13  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  papen  .  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reply  to  Report  op  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  president,  the  National 
Association  of  River  and  Harbor  Contractors, 
Baltimore,  Md..  transmitting,  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  a  reply  to  a  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
on  the  need  for  Improving  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  estimating  costs,  evaluating  bids, 
and  awarding  contracts  for  dredging  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations, 
Receipt    of    Project    Propos,\l    From    the 

Haichts  Creek  Irrigation  Co..  Kaysville, 

Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  from  the 
Haighfs  Creek  Irrigation  Co  ,  of  KaysvlUe, 
Utah,  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Redlands, 
Calif.,  and  the  City  Council  of  Turlock, 
Cal'f.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  some 
form  of  a  Federal  tax-sharing  program, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2121,  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  October  23,  1962,  relating  to  re- 
lief for  occupants  of  certain  unpatented 
mining  claims   (Rept.  No,  593). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House   (Rept,  No,  594); 

S  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  certain  hearings  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  595); 

3.  Res.  170.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tlcual  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

3.  Res.  174.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
cop'-s  of  hearings  on  the  "Costs  and  Delivery 
of  Health  Services  to  Older  Americans"  (Rept. 
No    596) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eug«ne  Sidney  Markovltz.  U.S.  Navy  (Rept, 
No.  597); 

S  2178.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 
Radtke  (Rept.  No.  698); 


S.  2200.  A  bill  for  the  reUel  of  Homer  T. 
Williamson,  Sr.  (Rept,  No,  599) ; 

H.R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omer 
Penner  (Rept.  No.  600) ; 

H.R.  1674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
I.Mellin.Jr.  (Rept.  No.  601) : 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
McGrath  ( Rept.  No,  602 ) ; 

H.R.  3498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  M. 
Dew  Si  Sons.  Inc.,  and  Dewey  Campbell  (Rept. 
No.  603); 

H.R.  6189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
W.  Kolb.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  604) ; 

H.R.  6663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
W.  Stutts.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  605) :  and 

H.R,  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marllvn  Shorette    (Rept.  No.  606). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Albert  G.  Berry.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  607) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  comprising 
the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each  year 
as  "Spring  Garden  Planting  Week"  (Rept. 
No.  608). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,   with   an  amendment: 

H.R.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4,  1966  (Public  Law  89-491)  (Rept, 
No.  609), 

By  Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

S.  362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  Dorr 
(Rept.  No.  610); 

S  1395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Brandla 
Don  (neePraschnlk)  (Rept,  No,  611) ; 

S.  1556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
O.  Lopez  (Rept.  No.  612) ; 

S.  1865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Iturrloz  Arteche  (Rept.  No.  613); 

S.  1968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar  (Rept.  No,  614); 

S.  1979.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Fer- 
nandez (Rept.  No.  615); 

S.  2005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anacleto 
C.  Fernandez  (Rept.  No.  616); 

S.  2071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio M.  Tagle  (Rept.  No.  617) ; 

S  2078  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
DeJongh'(Rept.  No.  618); 

S.  2081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacqueline 
Whang-Peng  (Rept.  No.  619); 

S.  2119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Octavlo 
Suarez-Murias  (Rept.  No.  620); 

S.  2139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Trejo  Padron  (Rept.  No.  621) ; 

S.  2167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolando 
Pozo  y  Jimlnez  (Rept.  No.  622) ; 

S.  2176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Reinaldo  Nunez  Baez   (Rept.  No.  623): 

S  2192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  ia  PortiUa  Lavastida   (Rept.  No,  624); 

H  R  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mer- 
cedes De  Toffoll  (Rept.  No.  625) ; 

H  R.  7324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
F.  Mendez,  M.D.   (Rept.  No,  626);  and 

H.R.  8254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Drobot  (Rept.  No.  627). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Vloleta 
V.  Ortega  Brown   (Rept.  No.  628); 

S.  1490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Too   (Maria  Margurlta)    (Rept.  No.  633); 

S.  1808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Amalla 
Seresly  (Rept.  No.  632); 

S  1828.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Eliza- 
beth  (Cho)    Long   (Rept.  No.  631); 

S.  1829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim)   Long   (Rept,  No.  630);   and 

S.  2023.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  VlrglUo  A. 
Arango,  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  629). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments: 

S.  1147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlam 
Mantzlos  (Rept.  No.  634); 

S.  1690.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Andres 


LUteras  and  his  wife,  Engracla  Heydrlch 
Bellido  Andres  LUteras  (Rept.  No.  635);  and 

S.  2022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Ramirez  DeEstenoz   (Rept    No    636). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1440.  A  bill  to  Include  in  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  section  2314  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  intent  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  traveler's  checks  bearing  forged 
countersic;natures    (Rept,   No.   637). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcip.ry,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  10932.  An"  act  for  the  relief  of  Gllmour 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel.  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired)  (Rept  No.  638). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  552.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that  com- 
mitting acts  dangerous  to  persons  on  board 
trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense  (Rept.  No. 
639 ) ;  and 

S.  2216.  A  bUl  to  estabnsh  a  National  Com- 
mission on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works  (Rept.  No.  640) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  A.  Meadows,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida; 
and 

Guy  W,  Hixon,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Florida. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Lawrence  A.  Whipple,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersev;  and 

Juan  B.  Femandez-BadUlo,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  US  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  MlsBourl.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Calvin  K.  Hamilton,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

By  Mr.  FONG,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Yoshlmi  Hayashl,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  US, 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Hawaii. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Damon  J.  Keith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

By  Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Erwln  N.  Griswold,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2521.  A  bin  for  the  reMef  of  Charles  O. 
Schick;  tc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  2522.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
malls  In  selling  or  giving,  or  offering  to  sell 
or  give,  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  tobacco  to 
Individuals  in  violation  of  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  2523.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1011  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
Issue  educational  materials  guaranties;  to 
the  Committee   on   Foreign  Relations. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    of    Massachusetts 

(for  himself.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Brooke, 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  H.\rt.  Mr. 

INOUTE.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee, 

Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mus- 

KiE,    Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr.    Randolph, 

Mr.  RiBicoFT,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 

Jersey.  Mr,  Yarborough.  Mr,  Young 

of  Oliio,  Mr.  H.ARTKE,  Mr.  Scott,  and 

Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  2524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 

and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Commit '.ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  2525,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  con- 
trol pollution  from  vessels  within  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  U.S.  IN- 
FORMATION AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  1011  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  so  as  to  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
issue  educational  materials  guaranties, 

Tliis  proposal  is  somewhat  similar  in 
structure  to  the  infoi-mational  media 
guaranty  program.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Senate  voted  not  to  shift  the  method  of 
financing  the  informational  media  guar- 
anty program  from  Treasury  borrow- 
ing to  a  $10  million  revolving  fund.  Un- 
less a  modified  program  is  enacted,  the 
program  will  be  terminated. 

One  objection  to  the  informational 
media  guaranty  program  was  that  it 
was  too  broad  and  could  be  used  for  ma- 
terials for  entertainment  and  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  provides  a  modified  pro- 
gram which  is  strictly  limited  to  educa- 
tional materials  such  as  textbooks,  refer- 
ence works,  technical  publications,  and 
educational  films  and  filmstrips.  The  bill 
also  reduces  the  amount  of  the  revolving 
fund  to  $7.5  million.  Any  losses  from 
the  basic  fund  would  have  to  be  filled  by 
appropriations  by  Congress,  not  by 
Treasury  borrowing  as  formerly  pro- 
vided. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
make  educational  materials  available  to 
citizens  in  countries  which  have  foreign 
exchange  restrictions  and  problems. 
Under  these  circumstances  U.S.  pub- 
lishers will  not  ordinarily  make  sales. 
The  bill  establishes  a  revolving  con- 
vertibility fund  through  which  the  local 
"soft"  currencies  received  by  publishers 
can  be  converted  into  dollars.  The  pub- 
lishers would  still  have  all  the  same  risks 
as  they  have  in  making  sales  in  this 
countiT  or  any  other  nation  where  there 
are  not  foreign  exchange  restrictions 
and  problems.  The  U.S.  Government 
would  not  assume  any  credit  risks.  It 
would  make  no  guarantee  of  payments 
or  collections.  It  is  not  an  investment 
guarantee.    The   fund   only   provides   a 


kind  of  insurance  in  certain  designated 
countries  agaimt  the  uncertainties  of 
converting  local  currencies. 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  a  part 
of  our  broad  educational  effort  in  behalf 
of  citizens  of  other  nations  where  local 
conditions  of  currency  would  otherwise 
exclude  sales  of  educational  materials. 
Instead  of  supplying  them  through 
USIA  or  AID  and  having  the  Govern- 
ment pay  the  full  cost,  this  program  en- 
courages the  private  pubUshers  to  take 
tlie  normal  commercial  risks  and  make 
the  sales.  It  is  a  relatively  inexpensive 
way  for  the  Government  to  assist  in 
making  available  U.S.  educational  ma- 
terials to  citizens  in  other  countries,  and 
it  is  my  view  that  we  should  adopt  this 
program  both  to  assist  these  people  in 
obtaining  educational  materials  and  in 
the  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2523  >  to  amend  section 
1011  of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  to  issue  educational  ma- 
terials guaranties  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Pell,  and  Senators  Brooke.  Case, 
Clark,  H.art,  Hartke,  Inouye,  McCar- 
thy. McGee.  Mondale.  Morse,  Muskie, 
Proxmire.  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott, 
WiLLLMvis  of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough, 
Young  of  Ohio.  Javits,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  chairman  of  its  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  little  more  than  2 
years  ago.  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965.  This 
act,  which  resulted  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's recommendations  to  Congress  in 
July  of  1963,  repealed  the  discriminatory 
national  origins  quota  system  as  a  basis 
for  selecting  immigrants. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  a  measure  of 
greatness  for  any  nation  is  its  ability  to 
recognize  past  errors  in  judgment,  and  its 
willingness  to  reform  its  public  policy. 
Through  the  act  of  1965,  we  made  a  good 
beginning  in  our  basic  policy  governing 
those  who  seek  admission  to  our  land. 

The  accomplished  reform  broadened 
a  central  theme  in  American  history — 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  stands  with 
legislation  in  other  fields — civil  rights, 
poverty,  education,  and  health — to  re- 
affirm in  the  1960's  our  Nation's  continu- 
ing pursuit  of  justice,  equality,  and  free- 
dom. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  an 
important  task.  President  Kennedy  rec- 
ognized this  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
and  during  the  floor  debate  on  the  immi- 
gration bill,  the  administration  assured 
Senators  that  additional   recommenda- 


tions would  be  sent  to  the  Congress  at 
an  early  date.  Throughout  1966,  I  made 
repeated  inquiries  into  the  status  of  new 
recommendations,  and  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber, was  assured  they  were  under  active 
consideration.  Early  this  year,  after  an- 
other inquiry,  the  Department  of  Justice 
informed  me  that  no  bill  would  be  sent 
to  the  Congress  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Because  I  believed — along  with  many 
Senators — additional     immigration     re- 
form was  long  overdue.  I  felt  it  was  ex- 
tremely important  to  develop  a  congres- 
sional alternative.  In  preparing  the  bill 
I  introduce  today.  I  worked  closely  with 
many  Members  of  Congress.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land,   especially,    has    made    important 
contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
legislation.  I  also  sought  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  outside  experts,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Immigra- 
tion and  Citizenship  Conference  and  its 
member  organizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  we  introduce  today,  will  go  a 
long  way  in  continuing  the  reform  ef- 
fort initiated  in  1965.  It  will  go  a  long 
way  in  removing  the  remaining  inequi- 
ties in  our  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion policy — those  remnants  of  a  harsher 
period  in  our  country's  history. 

The  bill  accomplishes  these  objectives. 
First,  it  refines  the  application  of  our  be- 
lief in  human  dignity  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity under  law  by  reestablishing  a 
Board  of  'Visa  Appeals  and  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  deportation.  Second,  it 
strengthens  immigration  objectives  to 
reunite  families.  Third,  it  expedites  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  "Vietnam  con- 
flict. Fourth,  it  establishes  a  new  hu- 
manitarian policy  of  asylum  for  refugees 
and  victims  of  natural  calamity.  And 
fifth,  it  provides  necessary  adjustments 
in  the  nationality  and  naturalization 
law.  and  establishes  a  Select  Commission 
on  Nationality  and  Naturalization  to 
evaluate  the  fairness  of  our  general  pol- 
icy in  this  extremely  important,  but 
overlooked,  area  of  public  concern. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  these  ob- 
jectives by  referring  to  specific  sections 
of  the  bill. 

Section  2  reestablishes  a  Board  of  "Visa 
Appeals  to  review  the  denial  of  an  im- 
migrant visa  to  relative  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  a  permanent  resident  alien.  There  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  the  de- 
nial of  a  visa  by  an  American  consul 
abroad  has  raised  justifiable  skepticism. 
Some  of  these  denial  cases  have  been  fi- 
nally settled  through  the  enactment  of 
private  immigration  bUls.  It  is  true  that 
an  informal  appeal  process  currently  op- 
erates within  the  Department  of  State, 
but  regardless  of  the  Department's  find- 
ings, the  final  decision  rests  with  the 
consul  abroad.  I  believe  an  independent 
Board  of  "Visa  Appeals — under  law — will 
help  assure  a  more  equitable  treatment 
of  denial  cases. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  redefiiies  the  sev- 
enth preference,  currently  allocated  to 
refugees.  In  place  of  refugees,  the  sev- 
enth preference  visa  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  desirable  groups  of  aliens,  not  re- 
quiring labor  certification,  who  currently 
are  admitted  on  a  nonpreference  basis. 
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The  availability  of  nonpreference  v-isas 
is  very  limited,  however,  and  all  but  pre- 
cludes the  admission  of  these  aliens.  In- 
cluded in  the  new  seventh  preference 
are  retired  persons,  private  Investors,  fi- 
ancees of  U.S.  citizens,  and  members  of 
religious  denominations  who  seek  admis- 
sion to  perform  duties  to  carry  out  ob- 
jectives of  their  denominations. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
humanitarian  policy  of  asylum  for  ref- 
ugees. In  practice,  our  country  has  al- 
ways been  generous  in  providing  reset- 
tlement opportunities  to  refugees,  but 
our  permanent  immigration  law  has 
never  included  a  comprehensive  asylum 
policy.  As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  I  believe  it 
is  extremely  important  that  our  law  fully 
recognize  refugee  resettlement  needs 
throughout  the  world.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce accomplishes  this  objective.  First, 
it  provides  for  the  Issuance  of  12.000  im- 
migrant visas  annually  to  qualified  ref- 
ugees throughout  the  world.  Second,  it 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  pa- 
role Into  the  country  alien  refugees,  if  he 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
This  merely  confirms  what  we  have  done 
over  the  last  decade  in  admitting  those 
who  have  fled  from  Hungary  and  Cuba. 
Third,  it  provides  a  permanent  authority 
to  adjust  the  status  of  refugee  parolees  to 
that  of  permanent  residence,  and  thus 
avoids  the  need  for  special  legislation  of 
the  kind  required  for  Himgarians  and 
Cubans. 

Section  8  reestablishes  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  deportation.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  law  that  justice  re- 
qiiires  a  time  limit,  within  which  author- 
ities must  commence  proceedings  against 
an  individual  for  any  alleged  crime  or 
violation  of  law.  We  recognize  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  criminal  code,  the  exceptions 
usually  Involving  capital  cases.  But  in 
matters  Involving  the  deportation  of  a 
lawfully  admitted  resident  alien,  this 
elementary  principle  does  not  apply.  The 
alien  may  have  resided  in  this  country 
since  childhood,  or  for  20  or  30  years  or 
more.  He  may  have  been  a  product  of 
our  society — but  he  is  denied  its  justice, 
and  its  equity  under  the  law.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  statute  of  limitations  from  the 
basic  Immigration  law  is  a  tragic  short- 
coming— a  glaring  injustice  which  has 
caused  undue  personal  hardship  and 
anxiety  in  the  lives  of  many.  All  Sena- 
tors are  familiar  with  such  cases. 

The  bill  I  introduce  is  a  modest  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  situation. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  expedites  the 
naturalization  of  the  noncitlzens  who 
have  served  honorably  with  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
This  opportunity  has  been  extended  pre- 
viously to  such  persons  who  have  served 
in  former  wars,  including  the  Korean 
hostilities. 

Section  17  of  the  bill  establishes  the 
select  commission  on  nationality  and 
naturalization.  As  stated  in  the  bill: 

The  purpose  of  this  commission  Is  to 
"maJce  a  full  and  complete  study  and  Inves- 
tigalion  ot  all  matters  relating  to  the  jxillcy 
a'ld  operation  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  including.  t)ut  not  Um- 
Ued_  to,  the  effect  of  Federal  JudlclsU  deci- 
sion's m  recent  years  on  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  such  title,  and  an  analysis  and  eval- 


uation of  the  fairness  of  the  nationality  and 
natar«l!Batlon  policy  of  the  TTnlted  States." 

Mr.  President,  such  a  review  is  long 
overdue.  This  important  segment  of  pub- 
lic policy  has  been  ignored  and  over- 
looked by  the  Congress,  since  the  codi- 
fication and  amendment  of  nationality 
and  naturalization  laws  of  1952. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  provi- 
sions in  the  basic  statute  are  products  of 
a  harsher  period  in  our  history,  which 
should  have  no  place  in  the  public  policy 
of  a  free  society.  But  aside  from  this. 
court  decibions  in  recent  years  have  al- 
tered the  statute  considerably.  A  recent 
decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Afroyim  against  Rusk,  last  May 
29,  declared  unconstitutional  inadvert- 
ent expatriation — loss  of  citizenship — 
through  voting  in  foreign  elections.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  full  effect  of  this  decision 
has  yet  to  come;  for  there  are  similar 
grounds  of  expatriation.  Events  since 
1952  urgently  demand  a  comprehensive 
review  and  evaluation  of  oui"  so-called 
nationality  and  naturalization  policy.  I 
strongly  believe  this  will  be  more  easily 
accomplished  thi-ough  the  effort  of  an 
independent  select  commission. 

Finally,  section  18  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  special  immigrant 
visas  to  clean  up  the  backlog  of  petitions 
accumulated  under  the  discriminatory 
iiational  origins  quota  system.  This 
would  apply  only  to  the  fifth  preference 
for  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 
In  Italy  petitions  date  back  as  far  as 
March  of  1955.  To  provide  relief  for 
qualified  fifth  preference  visa  applicants 
who  still  wish  to  join  their  family  in  this 
country,  is  humane  and  just. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  removal  of  this 
last  vestige  of  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem, will  permit  a  more  elficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  new  sys- 
tem established  in   1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  early  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
bm  I  introduce  today.  But  I  would  be 
remiss  in  my  comments  if  I  did  not  urge 
that  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration consider,  as  well,  two  other 
matters — both  relating  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

The  first  involves  the  administration 
of  the  act's  labor  clearance  procedure  for 
employable  visa  applicants  without  a 
family  preference.  I  am  sure  this  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  nearly 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  In  a  speech 
in  this  Chamber  over  a  year  ago,  on 
May  25,  1966,  I  expressed  my  view  that 
the  Depaitment  of  Labor  was  not  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
administration  of  the  labor  clearance 
provision. 

I  believed  the  Department  was  unduly 
restrictive  in  its  operations.  Since  tlien, 
these  operations  have  become  more  flex- 
ible. But  problems  remaiii.  and  the  labor 
clearance  procedure  requires  a  continu- 
liig  review  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

The  second  problem  involves  the  pref- 
erence system  established  by  the  act  of 
1965.  There  is  growing  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  allocation  of  visas  among 
the  seven  preferences  is  not  meeting  im- 
migration needs  today,  or  what  we  can 
anticipate  in  the  future. 


Statistical  information  compiled  by  the 
Visa  Office  indicates,  for  example,  that 
of  the  34.000  visas  allocated  to  the  first 
preference  for  unmarried  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens,  the  current  and 
anticipated  demand  is  approximately 
2.000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  17,000 
visas  allocated  to  the  third  preference 
for  professional  persons,  scientists  and 
artists,  are  fully  utilized.  In  fact,  the 
anticipated  annual  demand  in  this  pref- 
erence exceeds  the  number  of  visas  avail- 
able by  some  27,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  June  30,  1968,  the  third  preference 
will  carry  a  backlog  of  nearly  50.000.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  pool  of  nonpreference  visa.? 
traditionally  used  by  applicants  in  Ire- 
land. Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  European  countries,  is  expected  t^ 
decline  rapidly  in  the  numbers  available 
during  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

The  developing  problems  in  the  allo- 
cation of  visas  in  the  preference  system 
also  requires  a  thorough  review  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  work  to  do  in 
perfecting  the  policy  which  governs  the 
oldest  theme  in  our  Nation's  history.  I 
urge  Senators  to  join  the  movement  for 
continuing  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduce  today,  and 
a  brief  summary  of  its  provisions,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
well  as  a  recent  issue  of  interpreter  re- 
leases published  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil for  Nationalities  Service.  The  if-^ue 
discusses  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
handed  down  in  Afroyim  against  Rusk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  tlie  simimary  and  the  interpreter 
releases. 

The  bill  (S.  2524)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2524 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  104  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  il)  There  Is  hereby  established  with- 
in the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fair a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Board'), 
to  be  independent  of  the  Visa  Office.  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  five  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
shall  designate  one  member  as  Chairman.  The 
practice  and  procedure  before  the  Board  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  this  subsection  and, 
subject  to  paragraph  (4).  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  Upon  petition  by  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  claiming  that  an  alien  outside 
the  United  States  is  entitled  to  a  preference 
status  by  reason  of  the  relationships  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (4).  or  (5)  of  sec- 
tion a03(a),  or  to  an  immediate  relative 
status  under  section  201(b),  or  by  any  alien 
lawfully  admitted   for  permanent  residence 
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claiming  that  an  alien  outside  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  a  preference  status  by 
reason  of  the  relationship  described  In  sec- 
tion 203(a)(2).  the  Board  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  any  determination  of  a 
United  States  consular  officer  refusing  an 
immigrant  visa,  or  revoking  an  immigrant 
visa  issued,  to  any  such  alien  outside  the 
United  States  who  has  applied  for  classi- 
fication as  a  preference  immigrant  described 
in  any  such  paragraph  or  as  an  immediate 
relative.  Each  alien  shall  be  informed  of  the 
review  procedure  available  under  this  sub- 
section when  a  determination  refusing  or 
revoking  an  immigrant  visa  to  him  is  made 
by  a  consular  officer.  No  petition  for  review 
may  be  filed  with  the  Board  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  notification  to  an  alien 
of  the  making  of  the  determination  with 
respect  to  which  review  is  sought. 

"(3)  Any  review  by  the  Board  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  conducted  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  the  visa  application  and  any 
other  supporting  documents  submitted  In 
connection  with  such  application  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  alien  concerned,  and  any  other 
documents,  materials  or  information,  in  the 
possession  of  and  considered  by  the  consular 
officer,  together  wtih  any  briefs,  memoran- 
dums, or  arguments  submitted  in  writing  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  alien.  No  alien,  solely  by 
virtue  of  a  petition  for  review  by  the  Board 
under  this  subsection,  shall  be  entitled  to 
entry  or  admission  into  the  United  States. 

"('4)  The  decision  of  the  Board  in  each 
case  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  petitioner  and  the  alien 
concerned.  Decisions  of  the  Board  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on 
all  questions  of  law  and  fact  relating  to  the 
Issuance  or  revocation  of  a  visa  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  official, 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  court  by  mandamus 
or  otherwise;  but  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  UmJt  the  application 
of  section  221(d)." 

Sec.  3.  Section  203(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a) 
(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "who  are 
the  spouses,  unmarried  sons  or  unmarried 
daughters  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  "  and  substituting  "who 
are  the  parents,  spouses,  unmarried  sons  or 
unmarried  daughters  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence:  Proiided, 
That  in  the  case  of  parents,  such  lawfully 
admitted  permanent  resident  alien  must  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Inomigra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1151(a)  ) 
Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting,  immediately 
after  "section  101(a)  (27)."  the  following: 
"of  alien  refugees  specified  In  section  207,": 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "or  who  may.  pur- 
suant to  section  203(a)(7)  enter  condition- 
ally,". 

(b)  Section  202  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1152)  is  amended 
as  follows; 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "and  the 
number  of  conditional  entries". 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  immediately  after 
"section  201  (b)".  insert  "or  an  alien  refugee 
as  described  in  section  207  (a)  or  (b)". 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1163)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  That  portion  of  subsection  (a)  which 
precedes  paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  their  conditional  entry  author- 
ized, as  the  case  may  be". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Visas  shall  next  be  available.  In  a 
number  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the 
number  specified  in  section  201  (a)  (II),  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are — 

"(A)  aliens  engaged  solely  or  principally 
by  any  religious  denomination  who  are  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  United  States  to  per- 


form duties  which  are  related  to  the  religious 
objectives  of  such  denomination;  or 

"(B)  aliens  who  affirmatively  est.ablish 
that  they  will  not  seek  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  will  not  have  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing: or 

"(C)  aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  a  commercial  or  agricul- 
tural enterprise  in  which  they  will  Invest  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  capital  commodi- 
ties, services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech- 
niques Invested  in  such  enterprise;  or 

"(D)  the  fiancees  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  coming  to  the  United 
States  with  a  bona  fide  Intention  of  being 
married  to  such  citizens  or  lawfully  admitted 
permanent  residents  and  who  affirmatively 
establish  that  they  will  not  seek  employment 
in  the  United  States  and  will  not  have  to  earn 
a  living." 

(3 1  Paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6 1  and  less  the  number  of  condi- 
tional entries  and  visas  made  available  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (7)"  and  substituting 
"paragraphs  (li  through  (7)". 

(4)  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  to  conditional 
entry". 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)"  and  substituting  "paragraphs 
(li  through  (7)". 

(6)  Subsections  (f».  (gi.  and  (h)  of  such 
section  are  hereby  repealed;  except  that  the 
provisions  of  such  subsections  shall  continue 
In  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any  alien 
who  conditionally  entered  the  United  States 
as  a  refugee  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)i7)  of  such  section  In  effect 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.   (a)(1)    Chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the 
Immigration   and   Nationality   Act   (8  U.S.C. 
1151   et  seq.)    is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows; 
"refugees 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merical limitation  specified  in  any  other 
section  of  this  Act.  Immigrant  visas  shall  be 
made  available.  In  a  number  not  exceeding 
12,000  in  any  fiscal  year  to  alien  refugees  (as 
described  In  subsection  (O)  who  are  not 
firmly  resettled,  who  apply  for  admission  to 
the  UrUted  States  while  In  any  non-Commu- 
nist or  non-Communist  dominated  country, 
and 

"(2)  Visas  Issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  Issued  to  eli- 
gible Immigrants  in  the  order  In  which  a 
petition  in  behalf  of  each  such  immigrant  is 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General  as  provided 
In  section  204. 

."(b)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  section  212(d)(5),  the 
Attorney  General  may  in  his  discretion  parole 
Into  the  United  States  under  such  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe  for  emergent  reasons  or 
for  reasons  deemed  strictly  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest any  alien  refugees  (as  described  In 
subsection  (c))  or  class  of  alien  refugees 
who  are  not  firmly  resettled  and  who  apply 
for  admission  to  the  United  States  while  in 
any  non-Communist  or  non-Communist 
dominated  country. 

"(2)  The  Attonrey  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  statement  of  the  facts 
In  the  case  of  each  alien  refugee  paroled  into 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  be  submitted  on  or 
before  January  15  and  June  15  of  each  year. 
If  within  ninety  days  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  any  such  report,  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
agrees  to  a  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  it  does  not  favor  the  continua- 
tion of  the  authority  vested  In  the  Attorney 
General  under  this  subsection  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  not  later  than  sixty  days  there- 
after, discontinue  the  parole  into  the  United 


States  of  alien  refugees  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  Any  alien  who  was  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  as  a  refugee,  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  whose  parole  has  not  therefore 
been  terminated  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, who  has  been  In  the  United  States  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  who  has  not  acquired 
permanent  residence,  shall  forthwith  return 
or  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
shall  thereupon  be  Inspected  and  examined 
for  admission  into  the  United  States,  and 
his  c.^e  dealt  with  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  235.  236.  and  237  of 
this  Act. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  numerical  lim- 
itations of  this  Act.  any  alien  who.  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3),  Is  found,  upon  Inspection 
by  the  immigration  officer  or  after  hearing 
before  a  special  Inquiry  officer,  to  be  admis- 
sible as  an  immigrant  under  this  Act  at  the 
time  of  his  inspection  and  examination,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  and  is  not 
in  possession  of  the  documents  reqiUred  by 
section  212(a)  (20),  shall  be  regarded  as  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  his  arrival. 

"(c)  The  term  'alien  refugee'  means  (1) 
any  alien  (A)  who  has  fled  or  shall  flee  from 
and  is  unwilling  to  return  to  any  Communist 
or  Communist-dominated  country  or  area, 
due  to  persecution  on  account  of  race,  reli- 
gion, or  political  opinion,  or  (B)  who  has 
fled  or  shall  fiee  from  and  Is  unwilling  to 
return  to  any  country  due  to  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution  or  danger  to  his  life  or 
civil  liberties,  or  (C)  who  has  been  uprooted 
by  natural  calamity  or  military  operations 
and  who  Is  unable  to  return  to  his  usual 
place  of  abode,  and  (2)  the  spouse  and  chil- 
dren of  any  such  alien.  If  accompanjing  or 
following  to  Join  him." 

(2 1  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  II  of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item; 
"Sec.   207,   Refugees." 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1154)  Is  amended  as 
follows; 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  Immediately  after 
"section  203(a)(6),"  Insert  "or  any  alien 
desiring  to  be  classified  as  a  refugee  Immi- 
grant under  section  207(a)". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after 
"section  203(a)",  Insert  "or  Is  an  alien  ref- 
ugee under  section  207(a)". 

(3)  In  subsection  (e).  Immediately  after 
"section  201(b)".  Insert  "or  as  an  alien  ref- 
ugee under  section  207(a)". 

(c)  Section  221(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1207(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "alien  refugee."  im- 
mediately after  "Immediate  relative.". 

(d)  Section  222(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1202(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  an  alien  refugee 
under  section  207(a),"  immediately  alter 
"section  201(b)". 

(e)  (1)  The  section  heading  of  section  224 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  1204)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"IMMEDIATE   RELATIVE,   ALIEN   RErUGEE,    AKD 
SPECIAL    IMMIGRANT     VISAS  " 

(2 )  The  text  of  such  section  224  is  amended 
by  inserting  ".  alien  refugee,"  immediately 
after  "special  immigrant",  at  each  place  it 
appears  therein. 

(3)  Section  224  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  224.  Immediate  relative,  alien  refugee, 
and  special  immigrant  visas.". 

(f)  Section  244  (d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1254(d)  )  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "or  Is  an  alien  refugee  under 
section  207  (a)  or  (b),"  Immediately  after 
"section   101(a)  (27)  (A) .". 
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Sec.  7.  Section  245  (c)  of  the  Immigration 
atd  Nationality  Act  (8  US.C.  1255  (O)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting,  Immetliately  preced- 
ing the  pertod.  the  following:  -Prorided, 
That  the  Attorney  General  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, adjust  the  status  of  any  snch  alien 
pursuant  to  this  section  if  It  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  limitations  of  this  subsec- 
tion would  result  In  exceptional  hardship 
to  such  alien". 

Sec.  8.  (at  (1)  Chapter  9  of  title  II  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  US.C. 
1151  et  seq  ) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"LlMrr.\TIONS  ON    DEPORT.\TION 

"Sec.  293.  (ai  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
other  than  an  alien  who  obtiiined  such  sta- 
tus by  fraud,  concealment,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  other  misconduct  shall  t>e  deported 
solely  by  reaaon  of  any  conduct  or  event  oc- 
curring or  condition  existing  more  than  ten 
years  prior  to  the  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings  against  him. 

•■(b)  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  before 
attaining  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  other 
than  an  alien  who  obtained  such  status  by 
fraud,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  or 
other  misconduct,  shall  be  deported  If  he  has 
resided  continuously  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Institution  of  de- 
portation proceedings  against  him  and  after 
having  been  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  including  as  part  of  such  period  at 
least  nine  years  of  physical  presence  In  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  other 
th;ui  an  alien  who  obtained  such  status  by 
fraud,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  or 
other  misconduct,  shall  be  deported  if  he  has 
resided  continuously  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Institution  of  the 
deport<ition  proceedings  against  him  and 
after  having  been  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  including  as  part  of  such 
pertod  at  least  eighteen  years  of  physical  pres- 
ence in  the  United  States. 

"id)  The  benefits  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  alien  notwithstanding  (1) 
that  any  of  the  facta  by  reason  of  which  sub- 
section ta),  (b)  or  (c)  may  be  applicable, 
Including  the  date  of  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  In  the  United  Suites,  occurred 
or  existed  prior  to  Its  effective  date,  or  (2) 
that  the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  was  erroneously  or 
lllegallv  granted  to  such  alien  through  no 
fault  of  his  own:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  aliens  as  to  whom 
deportation  proceedings  are  pending  on  Its 
effective  date. 

"(e)  Any  alien  whose  deportation  Is  pre- 
vented under  this  section  and  whose  status 
as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  was  erroneously  or  Illegally  granted 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  shall  remain  In 
that  statue  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  ' 

(2)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  9  of 
Uile  II  o£  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 
"Sec.  293.  UmlUtlons  on  deportation." 

(b)  Section  340  of  the  Immigration  and 
N.itionaltty  Act  (8  U  S  C.  1451)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
nex  ?ut>section: 

■(k)  No  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  infitituted  more  than  ten  years  after 
a  naturalized  citizen  has  been  admitted  to 
citizenship." 

Sec.  9.  The  first  proviso  contained  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  312  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C.  1423)  is 
amended  by  strik.ing  out  'or  to  any  person 
who,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Is  over 
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fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been  living  In  the 
United  States  for  periods  totaling  at  least 
twenty  years"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  to  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  his  petition  for  nattirall- 
zation  as  provided  in  section  334  of  this  Act. 
is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been  llrtng 
In  the  United  States  for  periods  totaling  at 
least  twentv  years". 

Sec  10.  Section  316(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1427(b))  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

il)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  (A) 
Insert  "or  is  employed  by  an  accredited 
American  philanthropic  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, or  is  the  sole  owner  or  proprietor  of" 
immediately  after  "recognized  as  such  by  the 
Attorney  General.",  and  (B)  Insert  "or  to 
be  employed  by  such  accredited  American 
philanthropic  agency  or  organization."  Im- 
mediately after  "such  firm  or  corporation.". 
(2)  At  the  end  thereof  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  granting  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  subsection  to  a  person  who  has 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  he  will  be  employed  In  a 
capacity  descntied  in  this  subsection  shall 
extend  to  the  spouse,  children,  and  unmar- 
ried sons  and  daughters  of  such  person  who, 
after  being  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  are  physically  present  abroad  as 
members  of  the  household  of  such  person 
during  the  period  that  such  person  Is  absent 
from  the  United  States  in  the  capacity  for 
which  such  benefits  are  granted". 

Sec.  11.  Clause  (1)  (B)  of  section  319(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1430(b)  )  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"of  an  accredited  American  philanthropic 
agency  or  organization,  or  is  the  sole  owner 
or  proprietor  or  In  the  employment"  tmme- 
diatelv  preceding  "of  an  American  firm". 

Sec'  12.  Sections  320  and  321  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1431-1432)  are  amended  by  striking  out  "six- 
teen years"  at  each  place  it  appears  in  such 
sections  and  substltuUng  "eighteen  years" 
at  each  such  place. 

Sec.  13.  Section  323(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1434)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "of  an  accredited 
American  philanthropic  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, or  Is  the  sole  owner  or  proprietor  or 
m  the  employment"  Immediately  preceding 
"of  an  American  firm". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  329  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1440)  are  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  during  a  period  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1961,  and  ending  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  hostilities,  as  determined 
by  the  President."  Immediately  after  "1955," 
at  each  place  It  appears  In  such  subsections, 
(b)  (1)  The  heading  of  such  section  329  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  viettjam  hos- 
TTLrrcEs"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Section  329  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
Vietnam  hostilities"  immediately  preceding 
the  period. 

Sec.  15.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
336(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1447(c) ) .  relating  to  final  hear- 
ings upon  petitions  for  naturalization.  Is 
amended  by  strlMng  out  "sixty"  and  sub- 
stituting "thirty". 

Sec.  16.  Section  338  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1449)  Is 
amended  by  substituting  for  the  words  "and 
personal  description  of  the  naturalized  per- 
son, including  age,  sex,  marital  status,  and 
country  of  former  natlonaUty".  the  words 
"and  personal  description  of  the  naturalized 
person.  Including  age,  sex,  and  marital 
status". 

Sec.  17.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Select  Commission  on  NatlonaUty  and  Nat- 
uralization (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission" )  to  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers. The  President  shall  appoint  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ConunLsslon  and  two  other  mem- 
bers  thereof.  The  President  of  the   Senate, 


with  the  approval  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoini 
three  members  from  the  membership  of  the 
Senate.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  the  approval  of  the  major- 
ity and  nUnortty  leaders  of  the  House,  shall 
appoint  three  members  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  House.  Not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers appointed  bv  the  President  of  the  Sen.^te 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves,  respectlvelv,  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  A  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  designation 
and  appointment. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  policy  and  operation  of 
title  III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  effect 
of  Federal  Judicial  decisions  in  recent  years 
on  any  of  the  pro\'lslons  of  such  title  and 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  fairness  of 
the  nationality  and  naturalization  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

(ci  (1)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  o: 
this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no: 
later  than  six  months  after  the  submls,=  ion 
of  Its  preliminary  report.  Such  reports  sh.Vil 
set  forth  the  results  of  Its  study  and  inves- 
tigation and  include  the  recommendationj 
of  the  Commission  as  to  what  legislative  and 
operational  changes,  If  any.  are  needed  In 
title  III  of  the  immigration  and  Nationaiitv 
Act  in  the  light  of  Its  study  and  Investiga- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  final 
report. 

(d)  All  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  shall  cooperate  fiiUy  with 
the  Commission  to  the  end  that  it  may  effec- 
tively carry  out  Its  duties. 

(e)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  not  otherwise  In  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  fo: 
each  date  he  Is  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  while 
away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  otherwise  In  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation m  addition  to  that  received  In  his 
regular  employment,  but  shall  be  allowed 
travel,  transportation,  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, while  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
as  authorized  by  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
staff  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pav  rates. 

(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  S 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  a  day  for  Individuals. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol 
this  section. 

Sec.  18.  Any  alien  who  Is  eligible  for  8 
quota  immigrant  status  under  the  provisions 
of  section  203(a)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and 
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Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153)  on  the  basis 
of  a  peUtion  filed  with  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  December  1,  1965.  and  the  spouse 
and  children  of  such  alien,  If  accompanying 
or  following  to  Join  him,  shall  be  held  to  be 
special  Immigrants  and  if  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  shall  be  Issued 
special  Immigrant  visas:  Provided.  That, 
upon  his  application  for  an  immigrant  visa 
and  for  his  admission  into  the  United  States, 
such  alien  is  found  to  have  retained  his  re- 
lationship to  the  petitioner  and  status  as 
established  in  the  approved  petition. 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

The  summarj'  and  interpreter  letters 
are  as  follows : 

Section  1  designates  the  biU  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1967. 

Section  2  establishes  a  Board  of  Visa  Ap- 
peals as  an  independent  office  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Securltv  and  Consular  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Board  will  consist 
of  five  members.  inclucUng  a  chairman,  to  be 
appointed  bv  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tlie 
Board  shall  have  j\irisdlction  to  review  the 
denial  of  an  immigrant  visa  to  a  relative  of  a 
United  States  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
alien,  upon  the  petition  of  such  citizen  or 
alien.  The  Boards  decision  will  be  final. 

Section  3  gives  parents  of  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  second  preference  status.  Cur- 
rently covered  by  this  preference  are  spouses 
and  unmarried  sons  or  unmarried  daughters 
of  such  aliens. 
Section  4  technical  amendments. 
Section  5  removes  refugees  from  seventh 
preference  status.  The  bill  will  make  available 
to  specified  groups  of  aliens,  not  currently 
requiring  labor  certification,  some  10.200  im- 
migrant visas  annually  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis.  Such  aliens  currently  enter  the 
United  States  on  a  nonpreference  basis. 
Aliens  who  will  benefit  by  a  redefinition  of 
the  seventh  preference.  Include: 

(1)  those,  such  as  nuns,  monks,  mission- 
aries, teachers,  nurses,  etc.,  who  are  engaged 
solely  or  principally  by  a  religious  denomi- 
nation and  seek  admission  to  the  United 
States  to  perform  duties  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  denomination  (ministers  of 
religion,  rabbis  and  priests  are  currently  ac- 
corded special  inrunigrant  status  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  without  numerical  limi- 
tation ) ; 

(2)  retired  persons; 

(3)  private  Investors; 

(4)  fiancees  of  U.S.  citizens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens. 

Section  e  establishes  a  new  Sec.  207  in  the 
basic  statute,  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  refugees  from  all  over  the  world,  A  refugee 
Is  defined  m  one  who  has  fled  from  a  Com- 
munist-dominated country  or  area,  or  has 
fled  from  any  country  and  is  unwilling  to  re- 
turn "due  to  a  wellfounded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, or  danger  to  his  life  or  civil  liberties"; 
or  has  been  uprooted  by  natural  calamity  or 
mUltary  operations  and  Is  unable  to  return 
to  his  usual  abode.  Section  207: 

(1)  will  provide  12.000  Immigrant  visas 
annually  to  qualified  refugees  throughout  the 
world,  notwithstanding  any  numerical  limi- 
tations of  cturent  law; 

(2)  will  specifically  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  parole  into  the  US.  under  Sec. 
ai2(dw5)  of  the  basic  immigration  statute, 
alien  refugees.  If  such  is  deemed  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest  of  the  U.S.; 

i3)  will  provide  a  permanent  authority  to 
adjust  the  status  of  refugee  parolees  to  that 
of  permanent  residence. 

Section  7  provides  adjustment  of  status. 
In  cases  of  exceptional  hardship,  for  natives 
of  Western  Hemisphere  countries.  They  are 
currently    barred    from    adjustment    proce- 


dures. 


Section  8  establishes  a  new  Section  293. 
entitled.  "Limitations  on  Deportations".  The 
Statute  of  Umltatlons  would  prevent  the 
deportation: 

(1)  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  VS. 
for  permanent  residence  solely  by  reason  of 
any  conduct  or  conditions  which  occurred  or 
existed  ten  years  prior  to  the  institution  of 
deportation  proceedings; 

(2)  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
U.S.  for  permanent  residence  if  such  aliens 
entered  the  U.S.  prior  to  age  14  and  have 
resided  in  the  U.S.  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  Institution  of 
deportation  proceedings: 

(3)  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
for  permanent  residence  if  such  aliens  have 
resided  continuously  within  the  U.S.  for  a 
period  of  at  least  20  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  institution  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  him. 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  will  not  apply 
to  aliens  who  received  their  resident  status 
lllegallv. 

Section  9  facilitates  the  naturalization  of 
persons  over  50  years  who  have  been  living 
in  the  U.S.  for  at  least  20  years. 

Sections  10  and  11  facilitate  the  naturali- 
zation of  permanent  resident  aliens  employed 
overseas  by  an  accredited  American  philan- 
thropic organization,  or  the  alien  spouse  of 
a  U.S.  citizen  employed  by  such  organization. 
Section  12  permits  the  derivative  acquisi- 
tion of  citizenship  by  a  minor  child,  through 
his  parents'  naturalization,  through  18  years 
of  age  Instead  of  16  as  currently  provided. 

Section  13  facilitates  fie  naturalization  of 
an  alien  child  adopted  by  a  US.  citizen  par- 
ent who  is  employed  overseas  by  an  accredited 
American  philanthropic  organization. 

Section  13  facilitates  the  naturalization  of 
permanent  resident  aliens  serving  with  the 
armed  forces  during  hostilities  In  Vietnam. 
Section  15  provides  that  final  hearings  upon 
petitions  for  naturalization  can  be  held  as 
late  as  30  days  before  a  pending  general  elec- 
tion, rather  'than  60  days  as  currently  pro- 
vided. 

Section  16  eliminates  the  question  of 
"Country  of  former  nationality"  from  the 
naturalization  certificate. 

Section  17  establishes  a  Select  Commission 
on  Naiion.ality  and  Naturalization  to  "make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  policy  and  op- 
eration of  Title  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  effect  of  Federal  judicial  decisions  in 
recent  years  on  any  of  the  provisions  of  such 
title  and  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
fairness  of  the  naturalization  policy  of  the 
U.S."  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members — three  from  the  Senate,  three 
from  the  House,  and  three  appointed  by  the 
President — and  shall  file  its  final  report  one 
year  following  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Section  18  to  clean  up  the  backlog  in  fifth 
preference  ibroUiers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens ) .  accumulated  under  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  svstem  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  this  section  provides 
for  the  issuances  of  special  imniigrant  visits 
to  an  applicant  whose  petition  for  admission 
was  filed  prior  to  December  1.  1965.  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965. 
Section  19  enactment  date. 

[Interpreter  releases  from  the  American 
Council  lor  Nationalities  Service.  June  9. 
1967] 

U.S.    SCTREME    CO-CKX    DECLARES    EXPATRIATION 

Provision  UNCONSTmrnoNAL  and  State 
Department  Promptly  Implements  Deci- 
sion 

On  May  29,  1967.  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  Ap-oyim  v.  Rusk,  a 
decision  of  greatest  Importance  to  the  na- 
tionality law.  This  decision  proclaims  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  protects  United  States 
Citizens     from     Inadvertently     expatriating 


themselves  by  voting  In  foreign  elections. 
The  decision  will  benefit  many  thousand 
persons  who  over  the  past  years  have  been 
expatriated.  Although  the  decision  specifi- 
cally declared  unconstitutional  sec.  401(e)  of 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  the  State  De- 
partment stated  in  Its  Instructions  on  June  1, 
1967  to  all  its  diplomatic  and  consular  posts 
on  the  effect  of  the  decision,  that  its  immedi- 
ate effect  is  also  to  void  sec.  349(a)  (5)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
which  also  provides  for  expatriation  of  per- 
sons voting  In  a  political  election  In  a  for- 
eign state  or  participating  In  an  election  or 
plebiscite  to  determine  the  sovereignty  over 
foreign  territory. 

Supreme  Court  rules  that  i4th  amendment 
protects    US.    citizens    from    expatriatton 
by  voluntary  voting  in  foreign  elections  if 
mere  ts   no  evidence   of  voluntary   relin- 
quishment of  U.S.  cUizenship. 
In  Afroyim  v.  Rusk    (465)    35   L.W.   4503, 
Justice  Black,  for  the  majority  with  Justice 
Harlan  writing  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which 
he   was   Joined   by   Justices   Clarke.    Stcu:art 
and   White,   established   an   Important   new 
principle   In   nationality   law,   namely,   that 
under   the  Fourteenth   Amendment   of   the 
United  States  Constitution  a  United  States 
citizen  cannot  Inadvertently  "lose"  his  cit- 
izenship by  voting  in  a  foreign  election.  This 
ruling  explicitly  overrules  the  opposite  rul- 
ing in  Perez  v.  Brownell.  356  U.S.  44. • 

Afroyim.  a  native  of  Poland,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1912  and  became  a  natural- 
ized American  citizen  In  1926  He  went  to 
Israel  in  1950  and  in  1951,  according  to  the 
facts  as  stated  In  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
"he  voluntarily  voted  in  an  election  for  the 
Israeli  Knesset,  the  legislative  body  of  Israel. 
In  1960.  when  he  applied  for  renewal  of  his 
United  States  pe.ssport,  the  Department  of 
Stale  refused  to  grant  it  on  the  sole  ground 
that  he  had  lost  his  American  citizenship  by 
virtue  of  sec.  401(e)  of  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1840  which  provides  that  a  United  States 
ciUzen  shall  'lose'  his  citizenship  If  he  votes 
■In  a  poUtlcal  election  in  a  foreign  state.'  Pe- 
tition'-r  then  brought  this  declaratory  Judg- 
ment action  In  federal  district  court  alleging 
that  sec.  401(e)  violates  both  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  sec.  1,  cl. 
1,  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
grants  American  citizenship  to  persons  like 
petitioner." 

The  Court  summarized  the  position  of  the 
petitioner  who  stated  that  neither  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  nor  any  other  provision 
of  the  Constitution  expressly  grants  Congress 
the  power  to  t>ake  away  citizenship  once  it  has 
been  acquired  and  that  even  before  adoption 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  views  were 
expressed  in  Congress  and  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
Government  was  granted  no  pwwer  to  de- 
termine what  conduct  should  and  should  not 
result  In  the  loss  of  citizenship.  Congress 
based  its  right  to  take  away  citizenship  for 
voting  m  a  foreign  country  on  its  implied 
power  to  regulate  foreign  affairs,  the  reason- 
ing which  a  flve-to-four  divided  Court  had 
followed  In  Perez  v  Brownell.  In  overruling 
Perez  v.  Brorcnell  the  Court  said : 

"The  fundamental  issue  before  this  Court 
here,  as  it  was  in  Perez.  Is  whether  Congress 
can  consistently  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  enact  a  law  stripping  an  Ameri- 
can of  his  citizenship  which  he  has  never 
voluntarily  renounced  cr  given  up.  The 
majority  in  Perez  held  that  Congress  could 


•  Perez  V.  Brownell  was  reported  In  Inter- 
preter Releases.  Vol.  35.  No.  15.  AprU  28, 
1958.  pp.  106-113.  In  the  Perez  case  the  ma- 
jority opinion  which  has  now  t)een  overruled 
was  wTitten  by  Justice  Frankfurter,  with 
Justices  Warren,  Black  and  Douglas  writing 
separate  dissents  and  Justice  WTilttaker.  who 
has  retired  from  the  Bench,  writing  a  partial 
dissent. 
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do  this  because  withdrawal  of  citizenship  is 
•reasonably  calculated  to  effect  the  end  that 
is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  achieve." 
356  U.S..  at  60.  That  conclusion  was  reached 
by  this  chain  of  reasoning:  Congress  has  an 
Implied  power  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs 
as  an  ind'snensable  attribute  of  sovereignty; 
this  Impi.^U  pyower.  plus  the  Necessary  and 
Proper  Clause,  empowers  Congress  to  regulate 
voting  by  American  citizens  in  foreign  elec- 
tions: Involuntary  expatriation  is  within  the 
'ample  scope"  of  'appropriate  modes"  Congress 
can  adopt  to  effectuate  its  general  regxilatory 
power.  Id.,  at  57-60.  Then,  upon  summarily 
concluding  that  'there  is  nothing  ...  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  warrant  drawing 
from  It  a  restriction  upon  the  power  other- 
wise possessed  by  Congress  to  withdraw 
citizenship."  id,,  at  58,  n.  3.  the  majority 
specifically  rejected  the  "notion  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  terminate  citizenship 
depends  upon  the  citizen's  assent."  Id.,  at  61. 

"'First  we  reject  the  Idea  expressed  in  Perez 
that,  aside  from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
Congress  has  any  general  power,  express  or 
Implied,  to  take  away  an  American  citizen's 
citizenship  without  his  assent.  This  power 
cannot,  as  Perez  indicated,  be  sustained  as  an 
implied  attribute  of  sovereignty  possessed 
by  all  nations.  Other  nations  are  governed 
by  their  own  constitutions,  if  any,  and  we 
can  draw  no  support  from  theirs.  In  our 
country  the  people  are  sovereign  and  the 
Government  cannot  sever  Its  relationship 
to  the  people  by  talcing  away  their  citizen- 
ship. Our  Constitution  governs  us  and  we 
must  never  forget  that  our  Constitution 
limits  the  Government  to  those  powere 
specifically  granted  or  those  that  are  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  specifically 
granted  ones.  The  Constitution,  of  course, 
grants  Congress  no  express  power  to  strip 
people  of  their  citizenship,  whether  In  the 
exercise  of  the  Implied  power  to  regulate 
foreign  affairs  or  In  the  exercise  of  any 
specifically  granted  power.  And  even  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
views  were  expressed  In  Congress  and  by  this 
Court  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
Government  was  granted  no  power,  even 
under  Its  express  power  to  pass  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,  to  determine  what 
conduct  should  and  should  not  result  In  the 
loss  of  citizenship.  On  three  occasions.  In 
1795,  1797,  and  1818,  Congress  considered  and 
rejected  proposals  to  enact  laws  which  would 
describe  certain  conduct  as  resulting  In 
expatriation.  On  each  occasion  Congress  was 
considering  bills  that  were  concerned  with 
recognizing  the  right  of  voluntary  expatria- 
tion and  with  providing  some  means  of  exer- 
cising that  right.  In  1795  and  1797.  many 
members  of  Congress  still  adhered  to  the 
English  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  and 
doubted  whether  a  citizen  could  even  volun- 
tarily renounce  his  citizenship.  By  1818, 
however,  almost  no  one  doubted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation, 
but  several  Judicial  decisions  had  Indicated 
that  the  right  could  not  be  exercised  by  the 
citizen  without  the  consent  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  form  of  enabling  legis- 
lation. Therefore,  a  bill  was  Introduced  to 
provide  that  a  person  could  voluntar.ly  re- 
linquish his  citizenship  by  declaring  such 
relinquishment  In  writing  before  a  district 
court  and  then  departing  from  the  country." 

The  Court  discusses  the  Congressional  de- 
bate In  1817-1818  which  considered  certain 
expatriation  provisions.  The  opinion  also  dis- 
cusses later  Congressional  debate  on  the  same 
point: 

"To  uphold  Congress'  power  to  take  away 
a  man's  citizenship  because  he  voted  In  a 
foreign  election  In  violation  of  sec.  401(e) 
would  be  equivalent  to  holding  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  'abridge,"  'affect,'  'restrict 
the  effect  of,'  and  'take  .  .  .  away'  citizen- 
ship. Because  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
prevents  Congress  from  doing  any  of  these 
things,  we  agree  with  the  Chief  Justice's  dis- 


sent In  the  Perez  case  that  the  Government 
Is  without  power  to  rob  a  citizen  of  his 
citizenship  under  sec.  401(e) 

"Because  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  expatria- 
tion proposals  which  preceded  and  followed 
it.  like  most  other  legislative  history,  con- 
tains many  statements  from  which  confiict- 
Ing  Inferences  can  be  drawn,  our  holding 
might  be  unwarranted  If  It  rested  entirely 
or  principally  upon  that  legislative  history. 

But  It  does  not.  Our  holding  we  think  Is 
the  only  one  that  can  stand  in  view  of  the 
language  and  the  purpose  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  our  construction  of  that 
Amendment,  we  believe,  comports  more 
nearly  than  Perez  with  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equal  Justice  to  all  that  the  en- 
tire Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  to 
guarantee.  Citizenship  is  no  light  trifle  to 
be  Jeopardized  any  moment  Congress  decides 
to  do  so  under  the  name  of  one  of  Its  general 
or  Implied  grants  of  p>ower.  In  some  instances, 
loss  of  citizenship  can  mean  that  a  man  is 
left  without  the  protection  of  citizenship  in 
any  country  in  the  world — as  a  man  without 
a  country.  Citizenship  in  this  Nation  is  a 
part  of  a  cooperative  affair.  Its  citizenry  is 
the  country  and  the  country  is  its  citizenry. 
The  very  nature  of  our  free  government 
makes  it  completely  Incongruous  to  have  a 
rule  of  law  under  which  a  group  of  citizens 
temporarily  in  office  can  deprive  another 
group  of  citizens  of  their  citizenship.  We 
hold  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
designed  to.  and  does,  protect  every  citizen 
of  this  Nation  against  a  congressional  forci- 
ble destruction  of  his  citizenship,  whatever 
his  creed,  color,  or  race.  Our  holding  does  no 
more  than  to  give  to  this  citizen  that  which 
is  his  own.  a  constitutional  right  to  remain 
a  citizen  in  a  free  country  unless  he  volun- 
tarily relinquishes  that  citizenship. 

"Perez  v.  Brownell  Is  overruled.  The  Judg- 
ment is  Reversed." 

The  Dissent:  The  dissenting  opinion,  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Harlan,  and  Joined  by  Justices 
Clark.  Stewart  and  White,  criticizes  the  ma- 
jority for  overruling  the  10-year-old  Perez 
decision  and  asserts  that  the  reasoning  of 
the  Court  based  on  the  congressional  history 
is  Incomplete.  The  dissent  points  out  that 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Congress  passed  two  expatria- 
tion provisions  which  failed  to  become  law 
because  they  were  not  signed  by  President 
Lincoln  but  that  his  failure  to  sign  the  laws 
was  not  based  on  his  believing  them  to  be 
unconstitutional.  The  dissent  concludes: 

"It  seems  to  me  apparent  that  the  histori- 
cal evidence  which  the  Court  in  part  re- 
cites is  wholly  inconclusive,  as  Indeed  the 
Court  recognizes:  the  evidence,  to  the  con- 
trary, irresistibly  suggests  that  the  drafts- 
men of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not 
Intend,  and  could  not  have  expected,  that  the 
Citizenship  Clause  would  deprive  Congress 
of  authority  which  it  had,  to  their  knowl- 
edge, only  recently  twice  exercised.  The  con- 
struction demanded  by  the  pertinent  his- 
torical evidence,  and  entirely  consistent  with 
the  clause's  terms  and  purposes,  is  Instead 
that  it  declares  to  wh»m  citizenship,  as  a 
consequence  either  of  birth  or  of  naturaliza- 
tion, initially  attaches.  The  clause  thus 
served  at  the  time  of  its  passage  both  to 
overturn  Dred  Scott  and  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  federal  citizenship  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  state  citizenship;  in  this  fashion 
It  effectively  guaranteed  that  the  Amend- 
ment's protection  would  not  subsequently  be 
withheld  from  those  for  whom  it  was  prin- 
cipally intended.  But  nothing  In  the  history. 
purposes,  or  language  of  the  clause  suggests 
that  It  forbids  Congress  In  all  circumstances 
to  withdraw  the  citizenship  of  an  unwilling 
citizen.  To  the  contrary,  it  was  expected,  and 
should  now  be  understood,  to  leave  Congress 
at  liberty  to  expatriate  a  citizen  If  the  ex- 
patriation is  an  appropriate  exercise  of  a 
power  otherwise  given   to  Congress  by  the 


Constitution,  and  if  the  methods  and  terms 
of  expatriation  adopted  by  Congress  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution's  other  rele- 
vant commands. 

"The  Citizenship  Clause  thus  neither  de- 
nies nor  provides  to  Congress  any  power 
of  expatriation;  its  consequences  are,  for 
present  purposes,  exhausted  by  Its  declara- 
tion of  the  classes  of  individuals  to  whom 
citizenship  Initially  attaches.  Once  obtained, 
citizenship  Is  of  course  protected  from  ar- 
bitrary withdrawal  by  the  constraints  placed 
.around  Congress'  powers  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; It  Is  not  proper  to  create  from  tne 
Citizenship  Clause  an  additional,  and  en- 
tirely unwarranted,  restriction  upon  legisla- 
tive authority.  The  construction  now  placed 
on  the  Citizenship  Clause  rests.  In  the  last 
analysis,  simply  on  the  Court's  ipse  dixit 
evincing  little  more,  it  is  quite  apparent 
than  the  present  majority's  own  distaste 
for  the  expatriation  power. 

"'I  believe  that  Perez  was  rightly  decided, 
and  on  Its  authority  would  affirm  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals." 

PASSPORT    OFFICE    IMPLEMENTATION 

On  June  1.  1967,  only  three  days  after 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
handed  down  its  historic  ruling,  the  Pass- 
port Office  Instructed  all  diplomatic  posts  to 
review  their  citizenship  card  files  or  other 
available  records  for  the  purpose  of  reacti- 
vating cases  of  persons  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  prior  adverse  determinations  under 
the  sections  of  law  ruled  unconstltutlona! 
As  soon  as  that  is  done  a  letter  of  notifica- 
tion will  be  mailed  to  the  Individuals  in- 
volved which  will  Include  the  following  text 

"A  copy  of  a  certificate  of  loss  of  nation- 
ality of  the  United  States  was  sent  to  you 
on  (date).  The  loss  of  nationality  was  based 
on  Section  (applicable  section)  of  the  (ap- 
plicable law) .  That  decision  is  now  invalid 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  view  of  the  May  29.  1967  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  tlie 
case  of  Afroyim  v.  Rusk. 

"In  order  to  determine  whether  you  have 
retained  your  United  States  nationality  you 
should  complete  the  enclosed  application 
and  return  it  to  this  office.  Pending  a  deci- 
sion on  your  nationality  status  you  should 
refrain  from  performing  any  of  the  acts  of 
expatriation  noted  in  the  enclosed  circular 
Performance  of  such  acts  may  affect  your 
nationality  status." 

Although  this  first  step  will  be  taken  by 
the  State  Department,  claim  to  citizenship 
can  also  be  initiated  by  the  claimant.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  he  must  complete  an  appli- 
cation prepared  by  the  Department,  a  copy 
of  which  is  appended  to  this  Release.  Once 
this  application  has  been  received  by  the 
Passpwrt  Office,  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  that  office  to  process  the  case  further  If 
in  the  course  of  the  processing  it  appears 
that  other  acts  of  expatriation  have  taken 
place  prior  to  the  date  that  the  person  was 
officially  notified  of  his  loss  of  nationality, 
a  certain  other  form  will  be  prepared.  Ex- 
patriation acts,  which  took  place  after  the 
date  the  person  was  officially  notified  of  his 
loss  of  nationality  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Department  issued  the  following  ad- 
ditional instructions  to  all  diplomatic  posts 
and  consulates: 

""Reconsideration  of  a  citizenship  claim 
may  also  be  initiated  by  a  derivative  claim- 
ant. Such  person  should  also  complete  the 
Application  given  at  the  end  of  this  In- 
struction. Upon  completion  of  that  Applica- 
tion arrangements  should  be  made  to  have 
the  person  execute  a  Form  FS-176.  If  the 
processing  of  the  case  indicates  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  of  expatriation  prior  to 
the  date  the  person  was  officially  notified  of 
his  loss  of  nationality,  tlien  the  Question- 
naire set  forth  as  an  Exhibit  at  8  PAM  224.12 
Procedures  should  be  completed  in  full  detail 

'In  view  of  the  thousands  of  cases  of  per- 
sons Involved  in  the  Department's  previous 
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determlnaUons  of  expatriation  under  the 
cited  Sections  of  law,  it  Is  not  practical  to 
refer  aU  of  them  to  the  Department  for 
review.  Therefore,  posts  may  extend  full 
validity  documentation  upon  application 
without  reference  to  the  Department  in  any 
case  where  the  Consular  Officer  is  satisfied 
that  the  person  did  not  perform  any  expatri- 
ating act  prior  to  the  date  he  was  officially 
notified  of  his  expatriation  under  one  of  the 
cited  sections  of  law.  Acquisition  of  a  foreign 
nationality  or  other  acts  performed  subse- 
quent to  such  notification  of  loss  of  nation- 
ality are  not  expatriating  and  shall  be  dis- 
regarded. Also,  ftfll  documentation  may  be 
Issued  in  cases  where  expatriating  acts  were 
performed  after  voting  but  prior  to  notifica- 
tion of  loss  If  the  Consular  Officer  Is  satisfied 
that  under  current  procedures  expatriation 
did  not  result. 

""The  Department  considers  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  performed  an  act  of  expatriation 
prior  to  receiving  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
loss  of  nationality  by  voting  in  a  foreign 
pollUcal  election  but  after  being  refused 
documentation  or  after  being  notified  by  a 
Consular  Officer  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
United  States  citizen  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  having  lost  his  United  States  cltlzen- 
»hip.  Posts  may  extend  full  validity  docu- 
mentaUon  to  such  individu.ils.  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Department,  where  the  consu- 
lar officer  Is  convinced  that  refusal  of  docu- 
mentation or  notification  of  loss  preceded 
the  act  of  expatriation.  Such  action  must  be 
fully  supported  by  the  officers  opinion  in 
the  Form  FS-176. 

"The  use  of  a  foreign  passport  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  notification  of  loss  shall  be 
considered  involuntary  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  350  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (See  8  FAM  243.65  and  243.66. 
Procedures).  The  affidavit  required  by  the 
latter  section  Is  not  required  in  these  cases. 
""The  statement  of  Form  PS-176  regarding 
acts  of  exp.itriation  should  be  prefaced  by 
the  words  'Prior  to'  followed  by  the  date  of 
notification  of  loss  by  voting  in  a  foreign 
pohtical  election.  For  example,  where  the  ap- 
pUcant  was  notified  on  February  15,  1958 
that  he  had  lost  nationality  under  Section 
349(a)(5)  the  statement  should  read  'Prior 
to  February  15.  1958,  I  have  not  (and  no 
other  person  ..." 

'"Cases  of  derivative  claimants  over  the  age 
of  21  applying  for  documentation  for  the  first 
time  should  be  forwarded  for  the  Depart- 
nieni"s  decision.  Any  other  case  in  which  the 
Consular  Officer  requests  the  Department's 
assistance  may  be  forwarded  with  the  offlcer"s 
opinion  after  full  development  of  the  case. 
""Special  processing  procedures  have  been 
set  up  In  the  Department  to  handle  Afroyim 
Decision  cases.  All  cases  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  filing  or  for  decision  must  be  iden- 
tified by  the  words  'Afroyim  Decision"  written 
on  top  of  the  Form  in  large  red  letters.  Cases 
on  which  posts  have  taken  action  should  be 
clearly  identified  by  completing  the  box  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  applica- 
tion. Cases  requiring  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  forwarded  under  cover  of  an 
operations  memorandum  or  by  attaching  the 
yellow  label  reading  'Bequiies  Passport  Of- 
fice Action". 

"'The  legal  questions  concerning  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Afroyim  decision  to  other 
subsections  of  Section  349(a>  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  1952  and  1940  Acts  are  being 
considered  and  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
Instructions.  Individuals  who  inquire  regard- 
ing loss  of  nationality  on  these  other  grounds 
should  be  advised  that  the  matter  Is  under 
consideration. 

"Posts  should  reproduce  the  following  Ap- 
plication for  Immediate  use  in  handling 
Afroyivi  decision  cases.  The  format  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  simple  and  uniform 
method  of  initiating  reconsideration  of  the 
loss  of  nationality  decision.  It  may  be  mailed 
to  interested  persons  and  It  will  be  helpful 


to  those  posts  which  must  set  up  appoint- 
ment schedules.  The  form  may  be  varied  to 
Stat  local  needs.  Any  derivative  claim  noted 
on  this  Application  should  be  suppyorted  by 
an  application  for  passport  or  registration 
executed  by  the  derivative  claimant  before 
submission   for   the  Department's  decision." 

Appendix 
Exhibit  I 
Application   to   vacate   certificate  of   loss  of 
nationality   under  Afroyim  v.  Rusk   deci- 
sion and  to  have  present  nationality  status 
determined 

Name   

Birthplace Date 

I  request  the  Department  of  State  to  va- 
cate the  certificate  of  loss  of  nationality  of 
the  United  States  previously  issued  In  my 

name,  or  In  the  name  of 

(name  of  parent  through  whom  claiming) .  I 
am  submitting  the  certificate  lor  this  pur- 
pose. 

//  certificate  is  not  submitted  furnish  the 
following  information 

I  (my  parent)  was  notified  that  I  (he.  she) 
had  lost  United  States  nationality  by  voting 

in  a  political  election  on by 

the  American  Consular  Office  at  (city) 
(country)  

I  am  furnishing  the  foUowlng  information 
about  my  children  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  acquired  United  States  nationality. 
(Complete  this  section  only  if  children  are 
making  Concurrent  Claim) . 
Same       Date  and  Place  of  Birth       Residence 

For  the  purpose  of  having  my  present  na- 
tionality status  determined,  I  desire  to  ap- 
ply for 

[      )   US.  Passport 

[     1  Registration  as  XJ£.  citizen 


( Signature ) 
(Address) 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  My 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  is  a  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  legislation  along 
■with  me,  and  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ing Inequities  In  our  Immigration  Act, 
I  am  very  glad  to  cosponsor,  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  an  omnibus  bill  to  correct 
sqme  of  the  remaining,  glaring  injustices 
that  are  worked  on  aliens  under  the  pres- 
ent legislation. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, too,  on  all  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  very 
real  leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  field 
of  immigration  and  naturalization  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  on  and  introduce  this  measure, 
since  my  father,  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  original  unfair  first  quota  law. 
did  what  he  could — although  he  was 
unsuccessful— to  block  it  and  mitigate 
its  effects. 

I  have  become  particularly  conscious 
of  the  need  for  tlus  legislation  through 
my  own  work  in  past  years  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee and  as  treasurer  and  a  director 
of  the  American  Immigration  Confer- 
ence. 

Our  bill  addresses  itself  particularly 


toward  the  imfalr  discrimination  that 
exists  against  citizens  of  foreign  birth, 
those  wiio  have  become  Americans  by 
choice  and  not  by  the  accident  of  birth. 
Our  first  suggestion  is  that  there  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  State 
a  board  of  \-isa  appeals  which  will  be  an 
independent  office  set  up  to  review  all 
decisions  of  U.S.  consular  officers  who 
have  either  refused  an  immigrant  visa  or 
revoked  one  already  issued  to  an  alien 
outside  of  the  United  States  who  has  ap- 
plied for  such  a  visa  and  who  is  an  im- 
mediate relative  of  an  American  citizen. 
The  purpose  of  this  board,  of  course,  is  to 
provide  a  more  objective  method  for  de- 
termining the  right  of  alien  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  to  enter  the  United  States. 
In  a  matter  of  such  personal  Importance. 
I  believe  strongly  that  applicants  who 
have  families  in  this  country  should  have 
the  right  of  recourse. 

Second,  we  are  calling  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  visa  policy  which  will  include  the 
admission  of  parents  of  an  alien  who  is 
legally  a  permanent  resident,  since  the 
present  law  already  provides  favorable 
consideration  of  spouse  and  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  i>areiits  should  be  excluded  from 
this  categor>-. 

Third,  we  are  asking  for  further  lati- 
tude in  admitting  family  members  in  the 
section  of  the  Immigration  Act  which 
stipulates  that  working  aliens  only  can 
be  accept«l  when  there  is  a  need  for  the 
type  of  labor  they  can  provide. 

Fourth,  at  present  those  aliens  who 
are  fulfilling  the  continuous  resident  re- 
quirement are  penalized  by  losing  from 
their  accumulated  time  in  the  United 
States  any  time  they  spend  working 
abroad  for  American  philanthropic  orga- 
nizations, working  for  an  American  firm, 
or  even  serving  in  a  military  capacity  for 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam.  Our  bill 
will  correct  this  unfair  situation  for 
aliens  who  are  thus  employed,  as  well  as 
their  immediat*  families. 

At  present,  deportation  proceedings 
can  be  instituted  with  any  naturalized 
citizen,  regardless  of  how  long  he  has 
been  an  American. 

Now,  there  are  several  decisions  made 
recently  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  de- 
clare certain  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  order 
to  underline  the  gross  unfairness  of  these 
provisions  already  noted  in  the  Court  de- 
cisions, we  are  recommending  that  these 
provisions  be  definitely  repealed.  They 
include  the  provision  that  a  naturalized 
citizen  will  lose  his  citizenship  if  he  re- 
sides overseas  for  3  years  in  the  countrj- 
of  his  birth  or  former  nationality  or  If 
he  lives  for  5  years  In  another  non- 
American  area  or  if  one's  parents  become 
expatriots. 

Throughout  the  present  law  on  these 
subjects  it  appeared  that  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  sees  the  naturalized  citizen  as  a 
second-class  American.  In  my  view,  if  we 
are  going  to  grant  full  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  foreigners  who 
make  this  choice  and  work  for  accept- 
ance, we  are  guilty  of  false  and  mislead- 
ing advertising.  I  do  not  need  to  empha- 
size that  this  country's  strength  and 
success  have  arisen  from  the  talents  and 
character   of   aliens  from  all   over   the 
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world  becoming  Americans.  It  is  an  im- 
moral and  imreal  posture  to  maintain 
that  the  foreigner  who  becomes  an 
American  today  is  in  any  way  less  worthy 
than  the  immigrants  of  earlier  genera- 
tions or  the  native-born  American.  There 
are  many  other  inequities  in  this  act,  but 
I  urge,  Mr.  President,  that  the  correc- 
tions suggested  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  and  my 
omnibus  bill  be  soon  adopted  by  this  body 
in  order  to  end  a  continuing  shame  in  our 
immigration  law. 

In  conclusion.  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  his  field  and 
also  for  the  very  real  work  he  has  done  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  all  these 
matters. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,   I  appreciate  the  kind  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  matters  which   are 
brought  up  in  this  legislation  are  matters 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  been  interested,  and  matters  about 
which  he,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAViTsl,  and  many  other  Senators 
have  been  concerned.  Most  of  them  are 
questions  which  were  brought  up  during 
the  course  of  the  consideration  of  the 
1965  act.  We  were  given  some  assurance 
at  that  time  that  a  comprehensive  and 
omnibus  biU  would  be  forthcoming.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  not  been.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  well 
as  myself   and  other  Members  of  this 
body,  are  distressed  because  it  has  not 
been   forthcoming.   It   has  been   in   re- 
sponse to  that  lack  of  action  that  we  have 
introduced  this  legislation  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  initiative  he  has  taken 
in  introducing  this  legislation  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  know- 
that  many  months  of  painstaking  effort 
went  into  developing  this  bill,  and  as  the 
one  who  was  honored  in  introducing  the 
bill  to  carry  out  the  earlier  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  I  can  appreciate  the  time 
consuming  and  complex  nature  of  the 
Senator's  effort. 

In  my  book,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  early  consideration  of  the 
bill.  I  hope  hearings  will  be  held  within 
the  near  future.  The  urgency  of  many 
provisions  in  the  bill  finds  a  telling  story 
in  my  files  as  it  must  in  the  files  of  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

A  compelling  priority  in  any  reform 
bill  is  the  urgent  need  to  facilitate  the 
reunion  of  families.  Senator  Kennedy's 
bill  meets  the  objective  through  the 
Board  of  Visa  Appeals,  the  according  of 
preference  status  to  parents  of  perma- 
nent aliens,  and  other  provisions  as 
well— including  the  section  which  will 
wipe  out  the  backlog  in  the  fifth  prefer- 
ence for  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens, which  accumulated  under  the  na- 
tional origins  system. 

The  bill's  stress  on  broadening  the 
scope  of  individual  rights  and  equity, 
especially  through  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  deportation  and  the  anticipated 
overhaul  of  nationality  and  naturaliza- 
tion policy.  Is  reason  enough  the  bill 
should  claim  broad  support.  It  serves  no 


useful  purpose  to  keep  a  void  in  our 
deportation  policy,  or  to  continue  the 
statutory  attitude  of  second-class  citi- 
zenship toward  naturalized  aliens  in  our 
midst. 

Thirdly.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
note  the  provision  to  expedite  the  natu- 
ralization of  noncitizens  serving  in  our 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
Here  it  is  just  a  question  of  bringing  the 
law  up  to  date. 

And  finally,  the  bill  reflects  a  needed 
concern  and  sensitivity  to  the  continuing 
problem  of  refugees  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  authority 
provided  in  the  bill  Is  a  needed  Instru- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy.  Additionally, 
it  is  a  true  reflection  of  all  America's 
concern  for  the  homeless  and  the  op- 
pressed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  my  support 
to  Senator  Kennedy's  belief  that  the 
labor  clearance  and  the  allocation  of 
visas  In  the  preference  system  get  the 
close  .scrutiny  of  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee. On  the  first  matter.  I  raised 
my  concern  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
and  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  early 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  hopefully  the  Congress 
will  respond  to  the  bill  In  a  way  which 
will  further  perfect  a  significant  area  of 
public  policy. 


CONTROL  OF  WATER  POLLUTION 
FROM  VESSELS 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consul- 
tation with  other  concerned  Federal 
agencies,  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
the  extent  of  pollution  of  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  from  water- 
craft  wastes,  methods  of  controlling  pol- 
lution from  that  source,  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  with  his  recommendations 
for  any  necessary  legislation. 

The  Secretary's  report.  entitled 
"Wastes  From  Watercraft."  Is  a  cogent 
statement  of  the  problem  and  of  the 
measures  required  to  cope  with  it,  and 
has  been  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
(S.  Doc.  No.  48,  90th  Cong.,  first  sess.). 

The  report  points  to  a  widespread 
problem.  Watercraft  frequent  all  the  Na- 
tion's navigable  waters  and,  at  any  point 
along  their  path  as  well  as  wherever  they 
anchor,  they  cause  pollution.  The  prob- 
lem is  as  varied  as  the  products,  tech- 
nologies and  watercraft  of  our  times — 
for  example,  nuclear-powered  ships  and 
submarines,  large  tanker  and  cargo  ves- 
sels, with  such  cargoes  as  chlorine  gas, 
oil.  organic  chemicals,  and  pesticides — 
small  sailboats,  yachts,  naval  vessels 
motorboats.  and  the  floating  cannery 
operations  of  commercial  fishing  vessels. 
The  problem  Is  new  In  the  sense  that 
watercraft,  particularly  pleasurecraft, 
have  Increased  sharply  In  numbers  as  a 
result  of  our  affluent  society  and  hence 
in  their  contribution  to  the  total  pollu- 
tion problem.  This  factor  is  compounded 
by  a  mounting  public  concern  about  pol- 
lution of  the  Nation's  waters  by  boats 
and  ships  of  all  kinds. 

The  nature  of  the  watercraft  pollution 


problem  Is  such  that  It,  like  motor  ve- 
hicle pollution,  must  be  handled  on  a 
national  basis.  The  report  makes  specific 
recommendations  for  the  control  of  pol- 
lution from  vessels  caused  by  sewage, 
ballast  and  bilge  water,  and  Utter  and 
other  related  substances.  It  urges  that 
prohibitions  against  polluting  discharges 
applv  not  only  to  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  but  to  the  waters  of  the 
Contiguous  Zone,  the  9 -mile  zone  beyond 
the  territorial  sea  established  by  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone. 

I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill,  transmitted  In  draft  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  his  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary's 
transmittal  letter  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  would  add  two  new  sections 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  one  on  control  of  vessel  pollution  of 
navigable  waters,  the  second  on  control 
of  vessel  pollution  of  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone. 
In  essence,  the  bill  would: 
First,  du-ect  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, first,  to  issue  regulations  having 
reasonable  compliance  schedules  which 
govern  sewage  discharges  from  any  ves- 
sel or  class  of  vessels  into  navigable  wa- 
ters: second,  to  Issue  regulations  govern- 
ing discharge  of  ballast  and  bilge  water 
from  commercial  vessels  into  navigable 
waters:  and  third,  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  discharge  of  litter,  sludge, 
garbage,  or  other  substances — except  oil 
or  dredge  spoil— from  any  vessel  into 
navigable  waters.  He  would  be  required 
to  consult  first  with  other  Federal  ofB- 
clals.  the  States,  and  affected  industries, 
and  t.o  correlate  the  regulations  with 
measures  to  control  pollution  from  other 
sources  taken  under  the  act  or  other 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  regulations 
also  would  apply  to  vessels  owned  and 
operated  by  the  United  States. 

Second,  prohibit  vessel  pollution  or  dis- 
charges in  violation  of  the  regulations 
after  their  effective  date. 

Third,  provide  for  enforcement  by  In 
terior,  Coast  Guard,  and  other  Federal 
personnel,  and  encourage  an-angemenf* 
with  the  States  for  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  bill's  provisions. 

Fourth,  provide  for  the  voluntaiy  ce>- 
tlfication  of  devices  for  the  control  of 
sewage  discharges  from  vessels. 

Fifth,  prohibit  the  discharge  from  an/ 
vessel  of  sewage,  ballast  and  bilge  water, 
sludge,  garbage,  or  other  substances  into 
the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  which 
may  pollute  or  contribute  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  waters  of  the  territory  or  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept In  case  of  emergency  Imperihng  life 
or  property,  or  unavoidable  collision, 
stranding,  or  accident,  or  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  SecretaiT-  He 
would  be  directed  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations for  all  substances— except  dredge 
spoil- originating  on  board  any  vessel 
or  transported  thereon  Into  the  waters 
of  the  contiguous  zone.  The  penalties, 
enforcement,  jurisdiction,  and  definitions 
relating  to  vessel  pollution  of  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  would  also 
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apply  to  such  pollution  of  the  waters  of 
the  contiguous  zone. 

The  bin  would  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  re- 
spect to  Impediments  to  navigation.  Nor 
does  this  bill  deal  In  particular  with  the 
problem  of  oil  pollution.  The  latter  Is  the 
subject  of  related  but  separate  legislation 
presently  being  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

As  problems  In  water  pollution  control 
are  newly  defined,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  will  give  atten- 
tion to  the  changes  In  the  law  which  are 
required  to  come  to  grips  with  those 
problems.  I  believe  that  this  bill  on  water 
pollution  by  vessels  merits  our  early  and 
close  consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  statement  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2525)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  control  pollution  from  ves- 
sels within  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  2525 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (70  Stat. 
498),  as  amended,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  redesignating  sections  11  and  12  as 
sections'lS  and  14  and  renumbering  succeed- 
ing sections;  and 

(b)  by  inserting  after  section  10  two  new 
sections  to  read   as   follows: 

"CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION  FROM  VESSELS  USING 
THE  NAVIGABLE  WATER  OF  THE  UNTTED 
STATES 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  taking 
into  consideration  technological  feasibUity. 
economic  costs,  the  types  of  vessels,  their  op- 
erating patterns,  and  such  other  factors  as 
lie  deems  appropriate,  shall  prescribe  in  the 
Federal  Register — 

"(1)  Regulations  establishing  standards 
for  the  control  of  sewage  discharges  from  any 
vessel  or  class  of  vessels  Into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  pollution  of  such  waters. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  standards  that 
apply,  to  the  extent  feasible,  uniformly  to 
each  class  of  vessels  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Such  regulations  shall  prescribe  rea- 
sonable schedules  for  compliance,  after  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  cost  of  compliance. 
The  schedules  for  compliance  shall  distin- 
guish between  new  and  existing  vessels,  and 
sliall  give  special  consideration  to  vessels 
conforming  to  any  State  requirement  or 
recommended  levels  of  control  set  forth  In 
tbe  Handbook  on  Sanitation  and  Vessel  Con- 
struction. Public  Health  Service,  1965. 

"(2)  Regulations  governing  the  discharge 
of  ballast  and  bilge  water  Into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  from  vessels  en- 
gaged in  commercial  activities. 

"13)  Regulations  governing  the  discharge 
from  any  vessel  of  litter,  sludge,  garbage,  or 
other  substances  of  any  kind  or  description, 
other  than  oil  or  dredge  spoil,  which  origi- 
nates on  board  a  vessel  or  which  is  trans- 
ported thereon  into  the  navigable  of  the 
tJnited  States.  Where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
determines,  after  the  effective  date  of  any 
regulations  Issued  under  this  paragraph,  that 
the  discharge  of  such  substances  from  a 
vessel  may  constitute  a  potential   obstruc- 


tion to  navigation,  a  permit  to  discharge  such 
substances  shall  be  issued  solely  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Army  or  his  designee  m  accord- 
ance with  existing  authorities  and  consistent 
with  such  regulations. 

•■(b)  Regulations  to  carrj-  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  prohibit  dis- 
charges in  quantities,  under  conditions,  and 
at  times  and  locations  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Secretarv.  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  deleterious  effects  of  such  discharges 
on  the  public  health,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife. 

"(C)  Reg-Jlatlons  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section : 

•■  ( 1)  mav  exempt  classes  of  vessels  from  all 
or  part  of"  a  regulation  for  such  periods  of 
time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

•■(2)  shall  apply  to  vessels  owned  and 
operated  bv  the  United  States  unless  the 
Secreiarj'  of  Defense  finds  that  compliance 
would    not    be    in    the    interest    of    national 

securitv. 

"(d)  Before  any  regulations  under  this 
section  are  Issued,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Stiite;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare: 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
other  interested  Federal  agencies  and  the 
States  and  industries  affected.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  correlate  any  regulations  Issued 
under  this  section  with  efforts  to  control  or 
eliminate  other  sources  of  pollution  under 
this  Act  and  other  provisions  of  law.  After 
regulations  are  issued,  the  Secretary  shall 
afford  all  interested  persons  and  public  and 
private  agencies  and  orgaiuzatlons  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  comment  thereon  be- 
fore they  become  effective. 

"(el  Anv  manufacturer  of  a  device  which  Is 
designed  to  control  the  discharge  of  sewage 
from    vessels    or    classes    of    vessels    in    ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  prescribed  under 
subsection   (a)    of  this  section  may  request 
the   Secretarv   to   Issue  a  certificate  of   con- 
formance for  such  device  on  such  t«rms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  period  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate.  The  manufacturer 
shall  perform  such  tests  as  the  Secretarv-  may 
require  and  make  the  results  thereof  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department    in    which    the   Coast    Guard    Is 
operating  shall  from  a  safety  standpoint  pre- 
scribe regulations  relating  to  the  design,  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  of.  and  the 
materials  used  in,  any  such  device.  Whenever 
the  Sec-etory  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
the    device    will    control    the    discharge    of 
sewage  from  vessels  or  classes  of  vessels  In 
accordance    with    such    standards,    and    the 
Secretarv  of   the  Department  in  which  the 
Coa^t   Guard    Is   operating   determines   that 
the  device  is  saUsfactory  from  a  safety  stand- 
point, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Issue 
the  certlflCAte.  Any  device  manufactured  un- 
der said  certificate  which  is  in  all  material 
respects    the    same    as    the    certified    dertce 
shall   be   deemed   to   be   In   conformity   with 
such    regulations.    The    manufacturer    of    a 
certified' device  shall  maintain  such  records 
and   provide  such   Information   and  reports 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  and  shall 
permit  any  employee  of  the  Secretary  to  have 
access  to  and  copy  such  records  during  busi- 
ness hours.  All  Information  reported  to,  or 
otherwi.'ie  obtained  by.  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative    pursuant    to    this    subsection 
which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  in  section   1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be 
considered   confidential   for   the   purpose   of 
that  section,   except  that  such   information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  subsection. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  manufacturer  of 
a  certified  device  to  sell  a  device  pursuant  to 
such  certificate  if  the  device   Is  not   in  all 
material  respects  the  same  as  the  certified 
or   to  violate   the  terms   and   conditions   of 
such  certificate. 


"(f)  After  the  effective  date  of  any  regu- 
lations issued  hereunder.  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  vessel  to  pollute  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Unlt«d  States  or  to  make  any 
discharge  from  any  vessel  into  such  waters, 
except  In  accordance  with  such  regulations. 
"(g)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  any  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  or  the  conditions  of 
any  certificate  Issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 82,500  or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  both. 

"(hi  Any  vessel  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  regulations  Issued  there- 
under shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  Clearance  of  a  vessel 
liable  for  this  penalty  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States  may  be  withheld  until  the 
penaltv  is  paid  or  until  a  bond  or  other 
surety'satlsfactory  to  the  Secretary  Is  posted. 
The  penalty  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  the 
vessel  which  may  be  recovered  by  action  In 
rem  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  v,-lthln  which  the  ves- 
sel may  be  found.  This  penalty  shaU  not 
apply  to  a  vessel  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  or  a  State,  or.  except  where 
such  vessel  is  engaged  in  commercial  activi- 
ties, a  foreign  nation,  or  to  any  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  of 
this  section. 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  any  vessel  which  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  1754),  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  527- 
527h ) .  to  have  a  number  and  which  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  any  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder,  such  number  may 
be  suspended  by  the  appropriate  enforce- 
ment agencv  administering  the  1958  Act  In 
each  State  for  such  period  of  time  as  that 
agency  deems  reasonable,  and  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  vessel  shall,  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalty  Incurred  under  this  sec- 
tion, be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100  and  such 
vessel  shall  be  held  liable  and  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  where  such  vessel  Is  found. 

"I  J I  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Secretary  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  may 
( 1 1  board  and  Inspect  any  vessel  within  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept a  vessel  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State,  or,  except  where 
such  vessel  is  engaged  in  commercial  activi- 
ties, a  foreign  nation,  to  Insure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  (2i  with 
or  without  a  warrant  arrest  any  person  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  any 
regulation  issued  thereunder  in  his  presence 
or  view,  and  (3)  execute  any  warrant  or 
other  process  Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(k)    The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  enforced  by   employees  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  by  personnel  of  the  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Department    in    which    the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  and  the  Secretary 
may  utilize   by  agreement  with  or  without 
reimbursement   law   enforcement  officers   or 
other  personnel  and  facilities  or  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this     section,     including     the     enforcement 
thereof.    Law    enforcement    officers    of    any 
State    enforcing    a    numbering    system    ap- 
proved  under   the   Federal   Boating   .^ct   of 
1958,  as  amended,  shall  also  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  which  are  apphcable 
to  vessels  covered  by  that  Act.  The  Secretary 
Is  also  encouraged  to  enter  into  agreements 
or  other  arrangements  with  any  State  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  thereof. 
"ID   As  used  in  this  section. 
"(1)  the  term  'person'  includes  an  individ- 
ual,  company,   partnership,   corporation,   or 
association  who  is  the  owner,  charterer,  op- 
erator, master,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  any  individual  on  board  such  vessel, 
but  does  not  Include  a  person  on  board  a 
vessel    owned    or    operated    by    the    United 
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states    or    a    State,   or,    except   where   such 
vessel  is  engaged  in  commercial  activities,  a 

foreign  nation. 

••,2)  the  term  'United  States'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
.\merlcan  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

•■(3)  the  term  'discharge'  Includes  spilling, 
leaking,  dumping,  pumping,  pouring,  emtt- 
tlnE:    emptying,  throwing,  or  depositing. 

"(4)  the  term  'sewage'  Includes  wastes 
from  sanitary  facilities  on  board  vessels, 
such  as  toilets,  wash  basins,  and  laundries, 
and  other  contaminated  waters. 

"(5)  the  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or  as- 
sociation engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or 
assembling  of  a  device  to  control  the  dis- 
ch-irge  of  sewage  from  vessels,  or  in  the  im- 
portation of  such  device  for  resale,  or  who 
acts  for  or  is  under  the  control  of  any  such 
individual  or  organization  In  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  such  device,  but  shall  not 
Include  any  dealer  of  such  device. 

"(mi  In  the  case  of  Guam  actions  arising 
under  this  section  shall  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  Guam,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  such  actions  shall  be  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  the  case  of  .American  Samoa  such  actions 
shall  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such 
actions. 

"CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION  FROM  VESSELS  WITHIN 
A  ZONE  or  THE  HIGH  SE.«  CONTIGUOUS  TO 
THE    TE»RITORI.\L    SEA   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

•■Sec  12.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  section.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  discharge  from  any  ves- 
sel sewage,  ballast  and  bilge  water,  sludge, 
carbage,  or  other  substances  of  any  kind  or 
descrlpOon  Into  the  waters  of  the  Contiguous 
Zone  established  under  Article  24  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  which  may  pollute  or  contxlb- 
ut«  to  the  pollution  of  the  w.iters  of  the 
territory  or  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  case  of  an  emergency  Im- 
periling me  or  property,  or  unavoidable  col- 
lision, stranding,  or  accident,  or  except  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  discharge  from  any  ves- 
sel of  sewage,  balla«t  and  bilge  water,  sludge, 
garbage,  or  other  substances  of  any  kind  or 
description,  other  than  dredge  spoil,  which 
originate  on  board  such  vessel  or  which  are 
transported  thereon  into  the  waters  of  said 
contiguous  son*  In  such  quantities  and  un- 
der such  conditions  and  at  such  times  and 
places  as,  in  his  Judgment  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies, 
will  not  be  deleterious  to  health  or  marine 
life  or  dangerous  to  persons  or  property 
within  the  territory  or  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States.  Where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  acOng  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers determines,  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  regulations  issued  under  this  paragraph, 
that  the  discharge  of  such  substances  from 
a  vessel  may  constitute  a  potential  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation,  a  permit  to  discharge  such 
substances  shall  be  issued  solely  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  or  his  designee  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  authorlUes  and  con- 
sistent with  such  regulations. 

"(c)  The  penalties  prescribed  by  section 
11  of  this  Act  for  violations  of  that  section 
or  regulations  Isaued  thereunder  shall  apply 
to  violations  of  this  section  or  regulations 
Issued  thereunder.  The  provisions  of  said 
section  11  with  respect  to  enforcement.  Juris- 
diction, and  definitions  shall  be  applicable 
to  this  section. 

"(d)  Regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  apply  to  vessels  owned  and 
operated  by  the  United  States  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  finds  that  compliance 
would  not  be  In  the  Interest  oX  national  secu- 
rity." 


The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  McsKiE  are  as  follo'w.s: 

vs.  DSPAB'TMXNT  or  THX  lNTIBIO«, 
OlTICI   OP   THS   ^CRETART, 

Washington,  DC 

Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  HrMPHRET, 

President  o)  the  Senate, 
Wa-'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  17  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  Is 
this  Department's  report  on  poUution  from 
vessels  using  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  This  report  was  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; the  Department  of  Transportation; 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  end  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
"To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  to  control  pollution 
from  vessels  within  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 

The  report  covers  all  sources  of  the  water- 
craft  pollution  problem,  including  commer- 
cial Federal,  and  recreational  watercraJt.  It 
points  out  that  wastes  from  vessels  often 
cause  significant  pollution  problems.  It  could 
be  quite  serious  if  we  do  not  act  soon  to  oope 
with  It.  Clearly,  we  must  not  ignore  these 
problems,  particularly  when  the  Nation  Is 
making  a  great  effort  to  control  wastes  from 
land-based  sources. 

Tlie  report  recommends  a  three-pronged 
program  for  the  control  of  pollution  from 
vessels,  Including  commercial  vessels,  foreign 
and  domestic,  recreational  watercraft,  and 
public  veseels  of  the  United  States.  "Hie  pro- 
posed program  is  designed  (1)  to  control  the 
discharge  of  sanitary  wastes  from  vessels 
through  the  establishment  of  standards,  (2) 
to  control  the  discharge  of  ballast  and  bilge 
water  from  such  vessels,  and  (3)  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  litter,  garbage,  sludge,  and 
other  substances  from  such  vessels.  The  en- 
closed bill  win  Implement  this  program. 

From  the  standpoint  of  vessels  engaged  In 
international  voyages,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  national  approach  that  would  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  our  International  legal 
obligations.  We  would  recognize  and  encour- 
age, however,  multilateral  action  by  Inter- 
ested maritime  nations  as  another  acceptable 
approach  to  the  problem  of  controlling  pollu- 
tion from  vessels  engaged  in  such  voyages. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PolIuUon  Control  Act,  as  amended 
by  adding  two  new  sections  to  the  bill. 

The  first  section  covers  the  discharge  of 
sewage,  ballast  and  bilge  water,  and  litter, 
garbage,  and  other  substancee  from  vessels. 
The  second  section  prohibits  such  dls- 
charses  in  the  9-mlle  Contiguous  Zone  estab- 
lished under  Article  24  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Conttguous  Zone 
where  they  pollute  on  contribute  to  the  pol- 
lution of  our  territorial  waters. 

Enclosed  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  It  has  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Enclosures. 


Statement  of  Principal  Provisions  ok  'Ves- 
sel POLLUTION  Proposed  Legislation 

The  principal  provisions  and  our  comments 
thereon  of  the  enclosed  draft  bUl  relative  to 
the  control  of  pollution  from  vessels  are  as 
follows; 

1.  The  bUl  dlrecU  the  Secretary  to  estab- 


lish by  regulation  standards  for  the  control 
of  sewage  emitting  from  ves.sels  into  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  do»  not  establish  any  date  for  Issuing 
these  standards,  because  we  believe  that 
flexlbllliy  is  needed  to  develop  workable  and 
effective  standards  that  will  prevent  pollu- 
tion and  wUl  not  be  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  vessel  owners.  The  enclosed  report,  how- 
ever, estimates  that  approximately  18  months 
win  be  needed  to  perform  this  task. 

The  standards  will  be  developed  after  an 
extensive  investigation  and  research  effort  is 
carried  out  to  examine  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  systems  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage  from  vessels,  including  a 
careful  study  of  the  costs  of  installing,  op. 
eratlng.  and  maintaining  such  systems  on 
various  classes  of  vessels. 

The  standards  will  be  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible for  various  chtsses  of  vessels  within 
similar  circumstances. 

The  regulations  shall  set  reasonable  com- 
pUance  schedules.  Tliese  schedules  will  dis- 
tinguish between  new  vessels  and  existing 
vessels.  Special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  those  vessels  that  Included  sewage  con- 
trol svstem  on  board  to  meet  SUte  require- 
ments or  the  voluntary  levels  of  treatment 
established  in  the  1965  Handbook  on  Sani- 
tation and  Vessel  Construction  of  the  Uiuted 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

2.  The  draft  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  dis- 
chajie  of  ballast  and  bilge  water  into  such 
waters  from  vessels  engaged  in  commerce. 
These  regulations  will  not  apply  to  recrea- 
tional or  ple.isure  craft.  They  will,  however, 
apply  to  all  commercial-type  vessels.  The 
regulations  will  limit  the  quantity  of  such 
discharges  and  tlie  time  and  place  of  the 
discharges.  The  regulations  will  not  prohibit 
all  such  discharges  in  all  our  waterways. 

3.  The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
regulations  governing  the  discharge  of  litter, 
garbage,  sludge,  and  other  substances,  other 
than  oil  and  dredge  spoil,  from  vessels 
whether  such  substance  originates  on  the 
vessel  or  is  transported  by  the  vessel. 

At  present,  section  13  of  the  Refuse  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  407)  which  Is  administered  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  provides  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful: 

".  .  .  to  throw,  discharge,  or  deposit,  or 
cause,  suffer,  or  pr>3cure  to  be  thrown,  dis- 
charged, or  deposited  either  from  or  out  of 
any  ship,  barge,  or  other  floating  craft  of  any 
kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf,  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  or  mill  of  any  kind,  any 
refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or  description 
whatever  other  than  that  flowing  from 
streets  and  sewers  and  passing  therefrom 
m  a  liquid  state,  Into  any  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  or  Into  any  tributary 
of  any  navigable  water  from  which  the  same 
shall  float  or  be  washed  Into  such  navigable 
water." 

This  statute  applies  both  to  vessels  and 
shore-based   faculties. 

Similar  authority  Is  contained  In  other 
statutes  administered  by  the  Corps,  such  as 
the  Act  of  June  29,  1888,  as  amended  (33 
use.  441-451b). 

Both  this  Department  and  the  Corps  be- 
lieve It  is  desirable  to  have  one  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  water 
poUutlon  control  activities,  of  which  this 
function  is  a  vital  part.  Under  this  approach 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  would  have 
the  major  role  in  enforcing  these  regulations, 
as  well  as  the  other  regulations  mentioned 
above.  Nothing  In  this  bUl.  however,  will 
affect  the  authority  of  the  Corps  to  prevent 
discharges  potentially  harmful  to  navigation. 
The  Corps,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  wlU  Issue  permits  for  this  purpose. 
Also,  the  Corps  will  continue  to  administer 
the  poUutlon  aspects  of  the  Refuse  Act  untU 
these  regulations  are  adopted. 

Such  regiUatlons  would  not  be  issued  for 
oil  or  dredge  spoU.  Oil  is  no'W  covered  by  the 
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oil  Pollution  Act.  1924.  Dredge  spoU  Is 
covered  by  sections  10  and  13  of  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1899  (33  U.S.C.  403  and  407)  and 
the  recent  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Army. 

4.  Before  the  Secretary  issues  any  regula- 
tions, he  must  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  State:  Commerce;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfrire;  Transportation;  and  Defense,  as 
well  as  other  interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  representatives  of  various  in- 
terested Industries.  Also,  he  will  correlate  the 
regulations  with  other  on-going  efforts  to 
control  both  water-borne  and  land-based 
pollution.  After  the  regulations  are  Issued, 
the  Secretary  Is  required  to  give  everyone  a 
reason;ible  opportunity  to  comment  before 
thev  become  final. 

5.'  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
exempt  certain  classes  of  vessels.  Defense 
and  other  Federal  vessels  must  comply  with 
the  regulations,  except  where  national  se- 
curity is  involved. 

6.  Once  the  standards  are  issued,  a  pro- 
gram for  certifying  the  adequacy  of  various 
devices  will  be  initiated.  Under  this  program, 
manufacturers  may  request  the  Secretary  to 
consider  a  particular  device  together  with 
the  manufacturer's  test  data  to  determine 
whether  such  a  device  if  installed  on  a  vessel 
and  used  and  maintained  properly  will  en- 
able the  vessel  to  conform  with  the  stand- 
ards. Once  certified  by  the  Secretary,  the 
manufacturer  will  be  able  t-o  sell  all  devices 
that  conform  to  the  certification. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion operating  through  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  must  also  certify  the  device 
from  a  safety  standpoint.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  Issue  regulations  on  this 
subject. 

7.  After  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tions it  will  be  unlawful  to  pollute  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  from  ves- 
sels and  to  make  any  discharges  from  ves- 
sels Into  such  waters,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations. 

8.  The  bill  establishes  a  maximum  penalty 
of  $2,500  or  one  year  imprisonment,  or  both, 
for  anyone  knowingly  violating  this  section. 
It  also"  provides  a  penalty  of  $10,000  against 
a  vessel  violating  this  section  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder.  This  latter  penalty 
will  not,  how^ever.  apply  to  Federal  vessels  or 
public  vessels  of  a  State  or  foreign  nation 
or  vessels  subject  to  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958. 

9.  Any  vessel  subject  to  the  1958  Act  that 
violates  this  section  or  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder  may  have  its  number  suspended 
by  the  agency  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
vessel  numbering  system  under  that  Act.  The 
number  would  be  suspended  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  this  section.  The  owner  or  oper- 
ator shall  also  be  liable  for  a  $100  penalty. 

10.  The  bUl  gives  the  Secretary  and  the 
Coast  Guard  primary  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement, except  in  the  case  of  vessels  sub- 
ject to  the  1958  Act.  In  those  cases,  the  States 
which  are  now  enforcing  that  Act  will  be  ex- 
pected to  enforce  this  section  also.  The  Sec- 
retary is  also  authorized  to  use  other  Federal 
employees  to  enforce  this  section,  and  he  is 
encouraged  to  use  the  services  of  the  States 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

11.  The  definition  of  a  "person"  excludes 
persons  on  board  a  public  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  State,  or  a  foreign  nation. 

12.  Article  24  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone 
provides : 

"1.  In  a  zone  of  the  high  seas  contiguous 
to  its  territorial  sea.  the  coastal  State  may 
exercise  the  control  necessary  to: 

"(a)  Prevent  Infringement  of  Its  customs, 
fiscal,  Immigration  or  sanitary  regulations 
within  Its  territory  or  territorial  sea; 

"(b)  Punish  Infringement  of  the  above 
regulations  committed  within  Its  territory  or 
territorial  sea. 


"2.  The  contiguous  zone  may  not  extend 
beyond  twelve  miles  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  Is 
measured. 

"3.  Where  the  coasts  of  two  States  are 
opposite  or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither 
of  the  two  States  is  entitled,  failing  agree- 
ment between  them  to  the  contrary,  to  ex- 
tend Its  contiguous  zone  beyond  the  median 
line  every  point  of  which  is  equidistant  from 
the  nearest  points  on  the  baselines  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of 
the  two  States  is  measured." 

The  Department  of  State  advises  that  the 
Convention  itself  established  this  zone  when 
it  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  on 
S?ptember  10,  1964.  The  bUl.  therefore,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  Issue  regulations 
governing  the  discharge  of  sewage  and  other 
substances,  including  oil.  but  not  dredge 
spoil.  Into  the  water  of  the  established  zone. 
The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  to  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  pollutants  that  ad- 
versely affect  the  sanitary  controls  estab- 
lished to  prevent  pollution  in  our  territory 
and  our  territorial  waters.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  waters  within  the  3-mlIe  belt,  the  Corps 
will  continue  to  prevent  potential  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  through  the  Issuance  of 
permits. 

SOCIAL     SECURITY      AMENDMENTS 
OP  1967— AMENDMENTS 

amendments  NOS.  394  AND  395 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  t-w-o 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  iH.R.  12080 1  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  296 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  H.R.  12080.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  it  be  printed  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  396"  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

On  page  181.  between  lines  11  and  12,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"assistance    in    the    form    or    services    in 

PHYSICAL    CARE    FACILITIES 

"Sec.  250.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  sections  209  and 
249  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'assistance  in  the  roRM   OF  services 

IN     physical    care     FAdLrriES 

"  'Sec.  1121.  (a)  Any  State  which  has  In 
effect  a  plan  for  old  age  assistance,  approved 
under  title  I,  a  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
approved  under  title  X,  a  plan  for  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  ap- 
proved under  title  XIV,  or  a  plan  for  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  approved  under 
title  XVI.  may,  on  or  after  January  1.  1968, 
modify  such  plan  to  Include  therein  bene- 
fits In  the  form  of  care  In  physical  care  fa- 
culties for  individuals  who  are  entitled,  under 


such  plan,  to  assistance  In  the  form  of  money 
payments. 

"  '(b)  Any  such  modification  shall  provide 
that — 

"  '(1)  benefits  in  the  form  of  care  In  physi- 
cal C4»re  facilities  win  be  provided  only  to 
Individuals  who — 

"  '(A)  are  entitled  under  the  State  plan  to 
aid  or  assistance  in  the  form  of  money  pay- 
ments, and. 

"  '(B)  because  of  their  physical  or  mental 
condition  lor  both)  require  living  accommo- 
dations and  care — which,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, can  be  made  available  to  them  only 
through  institutional  facilities;  and 

"  '(C)  do  not  have  such  an  Illness,  disease. 
Injury,  or  other  condition  as  to  require  the 
high  degree  of  care  and  treatment  which  a 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  home  (as  that 
term  Is  employed  In  title  XIX)  is  designed 
to  provide. 

"  '(2)  payment  for  benefits  In  the  form  of 
services  in  physical  care  faculties  shall  be  on 
a  reasonable  cost  basis  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  included  in  the  modification  to 
the  State  plan ) . 

"'(c)  Payments  to  any  State  which  modi- 
fies Its  approved  State  plan  (referred  to  in 
subsection  (a))  to  provide  to  the  recipients 
of  aid,  or  assistance  thereunder,  benefits  In 
the  form  of  services  In  physical  care  facul- 
ties shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  and 
from  the  same  appropriation  as  payments 
made  with  respect  to  expenditures  under  the 
State  plan  so  modified,  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  made  by  the  State  in 
paying  the  reasonable  cost  of  benefits  In  the 
form  of  services  in  physical  care  facilities  for 
any  quarter,  the  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  each 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  med- 
ical assistance  percentage  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1905(b)  ). 

'■'(d)  Except  when  Inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  or  contrary  to  any 
provision  of  this  subsection,  any  modifica- 
tion, pursuant  to  this  section,  of  an  approved 
State  plan  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions, limitations,  rights,  and  obligations 
as  obtain  with  the  respect  to  such  approved 
State  plan. 

■'■(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"physical  care  facility"  means  an  Institu- 
tion which  Is  Ucensed  as  such  under  State 
law  and  which  meets  such  standards  of  safety 
and  sanitation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary.'  " 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  many 
nursing  homes  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  our  citizens  who  depend  upon 
nursing  homes  for  their  care,  face  a 
crisis.  By  January  1.  1970.  unless  a  change 
is  made  in  the  law,  all  nursing  home  care 
must  be  under  title  19  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act — as  distinguished  from  "ex- 
tended care"  under  title  18. 

The  only  institutions  qualified  to  pro- 
vide care  under  title  19  are  hospitals  and 
"skilled  nursing  homes."  A  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  within  the  meaning  of  title  19 
and  the  very  stringent  regulations  Issued 
by  HEW  is  a  facility  offering  a  level  of 
care  which  is  comparable  in  many  ways 
with  the  care  received  by  long-term  hos- 
pital patients.  Some  examples  of  the 
regulations  which  have  been  adopted  for 
"skilled  nursing  homes"  will  illustrate  the 
very  high  standards  with  which  nursing 
homes  must  comply.  The  nursing  home 
must  employ  a  full-time  administrator, 
a  director  of  nurses,  other  than  the  ad- 
ministrator, who  is  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse,  a  staff  of  nursing  personnel, 
other  than  the  director  of  nurses,  having 
exclusively  nursing  duties  and  having  a 
ratio  to  patients  of  about  1  to  4.  a  super- 
■visor  of  food  service,  and  a  consultant  for 
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food  service  If  the  supervisor  is  not  a  pro- 
fessloiml  dietitian,  and  a  food  service 
staff,  which  has  no  other  duties  than  food 
service.  These  regulations  relate  only  to 
required  employees  of  a  facility.  Other 
regulations  concerning  its  operation  and 
physical  plant  are  equally  stringent. 

Mr.  President,  high  standards  are  a 
commendable  objective,  and  I  would  not 
disagree  that  quality  care  should  be  pro- 
vided medicaid  recipients.  However,  high 
level  nursing  care  is  not  necessary  in 
many  cases,  and  it  is  expensive.  The  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  often  wind 
up  paying  $300,  $400,  $600,  and  even  more 
each  month  for  "skilled  nursing  home" 
care  for  a  patient  who  could  be  ade- 
quately and  properly  cared  for  in  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  facility  for  $150  or  $200 
a  month. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  many 
elderly  and  disabled  persons  are,  from 
a  medical  standpoint,  relatively  healthy; 
but  physically  they  are  unable  to  live 
alone  and  care  for  themselves.  If  they 
do  not  have  relatives  or  friends  to  care 
for  them,  and  they  are  without  means  to 
hire  others  to  do  so,  a  nursing  home  Is 
an  economical  and  adequate  expedient. 
But  they  do  not  require  highly  skilled 
medical  service,  and  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  and  facilities  to  provide  it.  I  am 
advised  by  the  American  Nursmg  Home 
Association  that,  of  all  welfare  patients 
now  residing  in  nursing  homes,  approx- 
imately 50  percent  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory. If  the  law  is  not  changed,  tliis  50 
percent  must  either  be  denied  the  neces- 
sar>'  care  they  are  receiving,  or  it  must 
be  provided  for  them  in  "sltillcd  nursing 
homes"  at  two.  three,  and  four  times  the 
present  cost. 

There  are  several  thousand  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  States  which  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  render  needed 
services  of  a  quality  standard  but  not 
at  the  highly  skilled  level.  It  would  be  a 
major  mistake  to  fail  to  utilize  them,  and 
It  would  be  an  injustice  to  many  welfare 
recipients  to  deny  them  the  care  which 
they  requii-e  but  wliich  they  could  not 
receive  because  these  facilities  cannot 
qualify  &s  "skilled  nursing  homes." 

Many  of  these  quality  nursing  homes 
are  in  smaller  communities  and  would  be 
required  to  make  a  hard  choice :  modify 
their  facilities  to  comply  with  the  present 
standards  under  title  19  and  thereby  be 
forced  to  increase  their  rates  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  patients  of  moderate 
means  could  not  afford  them:  or  forgo 
participating  in  the  medicaid  program 
and  thereby  deny  the  community  ad- 
vantages which  are  enjoyed  in  larger 
urban  area;;,  forcing  patients  to  move 
many  miles  away  to  receive  service — 
assuming  they  can  find  a  qualified 
facility  with  an  opening. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  should  be  the  intc:".tlon  of  Congress, 
and  I  am  offering  an  amendment  which 
•would  correct  It.  My  amendment  would 
make  it  possible  for  any  State  to  modify 
its  program  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
the  blind,  or  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  to  Include  among  the 
benefits  provided  imder  such  program 
the  benefit  of  services  in  a  physical  care 
facility.  A  new  matching  formula,  which 
Is  the  same  as  that  utilized  xmder  title 


xrx,  would  be  applicable  to  expendi- 
tures of  the  States  in  providing  care  for 
individuals  in  need  of  physical  care 
services — services  which  would  not  be 
of  the  liighly  skilled  categoi-y  but  would 
nevertheless  be  needed. 

Pull  medicaid  type  reimbursement 
w^ould  be  available  for  this  second  level 
of  care.  It  would  minimize  the  tendency 
to  keep  patients  in  expensive,  medically 
oriented  institutions  merely  because  they 
are  not  physically  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  proper  care  for 
the  physically  dependent  would  be 
available. 

I  am  not  talking  about  diluting  the 
high  standards  envisioned  for  "skilled 
nursing  homes."  On  the  contrary,  my 
amendment  would  facilitate  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  standards  by  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  having  patients  served  who 
need  only  physical  care  facilities.  Sena- 
tor Moss"  amendment  (No.  294)  to  H.R. 
12030  provides  for  the  formation  of  pro- 
fessional medical  review  teams,  whose 
function  it  would  be  to  visit  nursing 
homes  periodically  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  patients  are  located  in  the 
proper  facility  and  whether  the  care  they 
are  receiving  is  adequate  or  unnecessary. 
I  would  expect  that,  if  both  Senator  Moss" 
and  my  amendments  are  adopted,  these 
medical  teams  would  include  under  their 
responsibilities  the  physical  care  facili- 
ties which  I  propose.  Thus,  the  patients 
requiring  skilled  nursing  home  or  hos- 
pital care  would  be  assured  of  receiving 
it;  and  those  who  do  not  require  skilled 
care  would  be  transferred  to  less-expen- 
sive physical  care  facilities. 

Tlaese  physical  care  facilities  should 
meet  standards  which  are  appropriate 
for  a  nonmedical  facility.  Accordingly, 
my  amendment  would  require  that  they 
be  licensed  by  the  State  as  a  "physical 
care  facility"  and  that  they  meet  certain 
standai-ds  of  sanitation  and  safety  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
alleviate  a  crisis  which  faces  many  of  our 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens.  It  would 
also  result  in  substantial  savings  to  the 
Federal  and  State  Goverrunents.  Finally, 
it  would  contribute  to  the  development 
of  an  integrated  system  of  extended  care 
semce  responsive  to  actual  needs  of  our 
older  citizens. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    397 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  in- 
sured individuals  to  retire  at  age  60  with 
actuarial  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
their  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, xmder  existing  law  beneficiaries  of 
old-age,  wife's,  and  husbands  benefits 
who  retire  at  age  62  or  later,  but  before 
age  65.  suffer  actuarial  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  their  benefits.  Under  existing 
law,  individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insiuance 
benefits  may  receive  such  benefits,  with- 
out any  actuarial  reduction,  at  age  62; 


and  individuals  entitled  to  widow's  in- 
surance benefits  may  at  age  60  or  later, 
but  before  age  62,  elect  to  receive  such 
benefits  on  an  actuarially  reduced  basis. 

Under  my  amendment,  individuals 
who  elect  to  receive  widow's,  widower's, 
or  parent's  insurance  benefits  at  age  60 
or  later,  but  before  attainment  of  age 
62,  will  sulTer  a  reduction  in  their  benefit 
equal  to  five-ninths  of  1  percent  for  each 
month  in  the  period  beginning  with  their 
attained  age  and  ending  with  the  month 
in  which  they  attain  age  62.  This  five- 
ninths  of  1  percent  is  the  same  reduction 
factor  as  obtains  under  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  old-age  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals who  retire  prior  to  attaining 
age  65. 

Mine  is  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080. 
Section  104  of  H.R.  12080  permits  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  to  receive 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  upon  at- 
tainment of  age  50.  Nothing  in  my 
amendment  alters  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  such  section  104;  however,  in- 
asmuch as  such  section  104  amends  some 
of  the  same  provisions  in  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  are  necessary  to 
be  amended  to  carrj-  out  the  policy  of  the 
instant  draft,  section  104  was  taken  into 
account,  in  a  technical  sense,  in  the 
prepai-ation  of  my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    308 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  prob- 
lem has  arisen  with  workers  who  retire 
on  company  pension  programs  before  at- 
taining social  security  retirement  age. 
Sucli  early  retirement  affects,  deeply  and 
.seriously,  their  social  security  eligibility 
because  those  benefits  are  computed  to 
include  earnings  for  all  years  right  up  to 
age  of  retirement  on  social  security. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  today  an 
amendment  that  would  allow  retirees  to 
add  an  additional  year  for  each  10  years 
of  covered  emplojTnent  to  the  5  years 
now  dropped  in  computing  retirement 
benefits  under  social  security. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  common 
for  workers  to  retire  before  the  age  at 
which  they  would  be  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  the  recent  growing  trend  in 
collective  bargaining  agreements  to  per- 
mit earlier  retirement  for  those  who 
have  completed  a  certain  nimaber  of 
work  years. 

Under  present  law,  the  five  lowest 
wage-earning  years  are  dropped  in  fig- 
uring benefits.  But  if  a  man  retires  5  years 
or  more  early,  say  at  58,  he  will  likely 
have  2  years  of  no  or  very  low  earnings 
figured  against  him,  reducing  his  benefits 
merely  because  he  retired  before  he  was 
eligible  for  social  security.  These  years 
of  no  or  very  low  earnings  will  take  the 
place  of  the  years  that  would  othen^ise 
have  been  subtracted  from  the  benefit 
calculating  process.  Thus  those  years  will 
drag  down  the  average  of  total  earnings 
con.sidered  in  computing  benefits. 

Tlae  penalizing  of  early  retirees  Is  un- 
fair for  those  who  complete  say  30  years 
with  the  company  and  must  eke  out  an 
existence  solely  on  a  company  pension. 
But  the  injustice  is  increased  when  those 
out  of  work  are  the  victims  of  a  plant 
closing,  technological  change  or  other 
events  over  which  those  now  out  of  work 
have  no  control  or  exercised  no  choice. 
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This  problem,  Mr.  President,  would  not 
be  of  such  import  if  those  retired  from 
employment  were  able  to  find  jot»s  for  the 
7  or  8  years  before  becoming  eUgible  for 
social  security.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that 
for  a  person  over  50  to  find  a  good  paying 
job  is  practically  impossible,  particularly 
when  they  have  spent  30  years  or  so  at  a 
trade  which  they  find  they  must  leave  for 
the  reasons  I  have  discussed  above. 

Adding  a  year  for  every  10  years  or  40 
quarters  of  employment  would  enable  a 
worker  retired  after  30  years  employment 
at  aee  58  to  deduct  the  low  5  years  of 
earnings  plus  3  more  years.  Thus  the 
total  of  8  years  would  see  him  from  58  to 
65  without  invoking  a  penalty  for  early 
retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  eminently  fair.  It  will  correct  a 
situation  that  is  out  of  step  with  the  so- 
cial and  economic  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can Ufe.  Let  us  act  to  erase  this  penalty 
to  an  already  forced  inactivity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  during  many  years  of  hard 
work  added  to  the  economic  growth  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  398 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  COSTS 
AND  DELIVERY  OP  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES TO  THE  ELDERLY  ON  OCTO- 
BER 19,  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, I  wish  to  announce  that  the  sub- 
committee will  conduct  a  hearing  in  New 
York  City  on  October  19.  The  subject 
will  be:  "Costs  and  Delivery  of  Health 
Services  to  Older  Americans." 

This  hearing  is  the  first  of  several  to 
be  conducted  in  selected  cities.  It  will 
continue  the  work  begun  on  June  22  and 
23  at  an  introductory  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  At  that  time,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  impressive  testimony 
clearly  indicating  that— even  with  the 
advent  of  medicare  and  medicaid— grave 
problems  still  persist  in  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  the  elderly. 

Our  field  hearing  on  October  19  will 
be  conducted  in  the  William  Hodson 
Community  Center  at  1320  Webster  Ave- 
nue in  the  Bronx.  The  subcommittee  will 
receive  direct  testimony  about  the  health 
needs  of  older  persons  who  live  in  that 
area,  and  it  will  also  visit  neighborhood 
medical  care  demonstration  projects, 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  from  representatives  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  hospital  administrators,  and 
other  individuals  who  are  well  aware,  not 
only  of  the  many  inadequacies  in  health 
care  today,  but  are  also  knowled.geable 
about  promising  pilot  projects  intended 
to  end  such  inadequacies. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  City 
hearing  will,  I  am  sure,  give  the  subcom- 
mittee insights  into  the  often  intense 
problems  faced  by  the  elderly  in  central 
urban  areas  where  old  patterns  of  health 


care  are  being  swept  aside  or  profoundly 
altered  by  dynamic  metropolitan  change. 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  a  productive 
and  informative  hearing.  I  hope  that  the 
elderly  and  the  others  who  live  near  the 
center  will  feel  free  to  come  to  the  audi- 
toriuni  and  obser\e  the  pubUc  proceed- 
ings.   

NOTICE    OF    HEARING    ON    LABOR 
COURT  BILL   iS.  176* 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a 
set  of  hearings  for  the  consideration  cf 
S.  176.  This  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  which  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  which 
result  in  work  stoppages  that  adversely 
affect  the  public  interest  of  the  Nation 
to  a  substantial  degree. 

Tlie  hearings  will  be  held  on  October 
17  and  18,  1967.  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in 
the  Judiciary  hearing  room,  room  2226, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  wlio  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  COM- 
MERCE SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  SEN- 
ATE DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Business  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Ditsrict  of  Columbia,  I  wish  to  annoimce 
that  a  hearing  will  be  held  on  November 
1.  1967.  regarding  S.  1910,  a  biU  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Housing  Code. 
The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
hearing  room,  6226  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  tes- 
tify or  submit  a  sUtement  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  regarding  this  bill  should 
communicate  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
room  6222,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
Remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  at  presentation  of  Regis- 
tered National  Historic  Landnnark  Certificate 
and  Plaque,  Georgetown  Historic  District, 
October?,  1967. 


NATIONAL     CO-OP     MONTH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  National  Co-op  Month. 

Farmers,  along  with  other  co-op  mem- 
bers of  this  Nation,  are  celebrating  Oc- 


tober as  Co-op  Month,  by  a  preclama- 
tion  issued  by  the  President.  Farmers 
have  particular  reason  to  celebrate. 
They— through  their  ovm  initiative — are 
increasing  their  own  net  incomes  this 
year  by  some  S500  million. 

Through  cooperative  self-help  they  are 
getting  higher  returns  for  the  farm  prod- 
ucts they  sell,  and  they  pay  lower  prices 
for  the  farm  supphes  they  must  buy. 

In  New  York,  an  estimated  five  out  of 
every  six  farmers  hold  membership  in 
two  or  more  co-ops,  and  I  .should  like  to 
mention  several  examples  of  what  they 
are  accomplishing. 

Agway  Inc.,  located  in  Dewitt.  a  suburb 
of  Syracuse,  is  owned  by  97,000  farmers 
located  primarily  in  New  York  and  five 
other  States.  They  do  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  some  $500  million.  They  employ 
about  8,500  people  in  their  northeast 
territory.  Tliey  have  more  than  $48  mil- 
lion invested  in  their  business.  Tliey  rank 
186th  among  the  Nation's  top  industrial 
concerns. 

Agway  provides  supply,  purchasing 
and  distribution  services,  and  farm  prod- 
uct processing  and  marketing  services. 
It  is  a  prime  example  of  what  farmers 
can  do  when  they  join  in  a  cooperative 
venture. 

The  National  Grape  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation at  Westfield.  N.Y.,  made  up  of 
grape  growers  of  New  York  and  other 
States,  had  sales  last  year  amoimting  to 
$58  million.  This  represents  an  increase 
in  sales  volume  of  five  times  the  amount 
in  1952.  when  they  acquired  the  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Co. 

These  grape  producers  have  intro- 
duced new  products  on  the  market  and 
have  put  their  dollars  in  prime  television 
time  and  other  merchandising  promo- 
tion. They  are  demon-strating  what  pro- 
ducers can  do  by  merchandising  their 
own  products. 

Dair>mens  League  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  has  15.000  members  in  6  northeast- 
ern States.  It  markets  nearly  4  billion 
pounds  of  milk  a  year.  This  cooperative 
markets  a  full  line  of  dairy  products  un- 
der its  Dairylea  brand.  Since  1907,  the 
league  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  devel- 
oping and  often  maintaining  the  milk 
marketing  structure  of  the  northeast. 
The  association  is  now  meeting  at  Syra- 
cuse, where  I  was  scheduled  to  speak  at 
lunch  today,  from  which  they  graciously 
excused  me  so  that  I  could  carry  on  the 
neces.sary  business  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
Association,  of  Syracuse,  keeps  constant 
vigil  over  the  interests  of  its  186  co-op 
locals,  with  some  10,000  farmer  mem- 
bers. Eastern  is  interested  in  Improving 
milk  marketing  conditions  throughout 
the  territory  it  serves.  Its  representation 
at  Federal  milk  order  hearings  and  its 
programs  in  the  field  of  milk  pricing, 
checking  weights  and  tests,  market  in- 
formation, and  field  services  have 
brouglit  many  gains  to  daiiymen  of  New 
York  and  Eastern's  territory. 

The  Northeast  Dairj-  Cooperative  Fed- 
eration Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Syra- 
cuse, is  another  co-op  that  is  helping  to 
improve  milk  marketing  conditions.  It  is 
a  federation  of  local  dairj-  cooperatives 
with  a  total  membership  of  some  13,000 
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daii-ymen.  Northeastern  represents  farm- 
ers of  its  member  cooperatives  at  Fed- 
eral milk  order  hearings,  and  it  also 
operates  one  of  the  most  modem  process- 
ing plants  in  the  Northeast — thus  assur- 
ing its  membership  a  market  for  milk. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  farmer  co- 
operatives in  New  York  do  an  annual 
gross  business  of  some  $1  billion. 

Many  other  types  of  cooperatives  con- 
tribute to  the  general  well-being  of  many 
citizens  of  New  York.  These  include  co- 
operatives for  housing,  credit,  health 
plans,  and  consumers. 

This  is  not  in  derogation  of  the  great 
enterprise  system  and  its  profitmaking 
activities,  in  which  I  believe,  and  which 
I  have  sought  to  implement  in  many 
ways  in  the  Senate. 


a  way  with  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
body  to  do  this. 


EMERGENCY  POOD  AND  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  most  unfortunate  situation 
we  face  in  connection  with  the  bill  which 
was  passed  in  the  Senate,  authored  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl.  a  biU  intended  to  fight  hunger 
wherever  it  might  exist,  and  to  level  bu- 
reaucratic barriers  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  getting  food  to  people  who  needed 
it. 

The  estimate  is  that  there  are  4  mil- 
lion people  who  may  need  assistance  due 
to  malnutrition,  sickness,  and  for  various 
reasons.  One-third  of  our  1.000  poorest 
counties  have  no  food  programs. 

The  Senate  passed  this  bill  by  voice 
vote  less  than  2  weeks  after  it  was  intro- 
duced and  it  went  to  the  other  body. 
There,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
thought  it  unwise  to  continue  with  it 
and  did  not  act  on  it.  They  said  it  was 
tabled  without  prejudice,  and  I  am  sure 
they  mean  that. 

An  effort  is  going  to  be  made  to  re- 
vive the  legislation  by  Representative 
QuiE,  of  Minnesota,  by  adding  it  to  the 
antipoverty  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  efforts  will 
also  be  made  here.  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RibicoffI, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  if  the  commit- 
tee would  consider  transfer  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  HEW  or  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  take  action  on  this  matter. 

The  preferable  result  would  be  if  the 
other  body  changed  its  mind  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  substantive  idea,  which 
Is  all  I  plead  for.  very  much  as  it  did  in 
connection  with  the  rat-control  bill 
which  it  then  passed  on  a  second  eCfort. 

I  hope  vei-y  much  that  may  be  the  out- 
come of  this  measure  which  has  such 
urgent  appeal  to  those  of  us  who  in- 
vestigated poverty  In  the  United  States 
and  have  seen  the  effects  of  poverty  and 
who  believe  that  this  is  a  necessary 
measure. 

One  would  think  that  this  would  not 
be  necessary  since  certainly  our  laws 
should  cover  cases  of  malnutrition.  How- 
ever, we  found  that  they  did  not.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  felt  he  could 
nt)t  move  and  that  he  had  to  have  legal 
authority.  We  sought  to  give  him  that 
authority  here.  I  hope  that  we  may  find 


ANNOUNCED  POSITION  ON  VOTES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 26  and  27  I  was  absent  on  leave 
from  the  Senate.  During  this  period  I 
missed  certain  votes  on  which  my  official 
position  has  not  been  announced. 

These  three  votes  were  all  on  amend- 
ments to  S.  2388,  the  antipoverty  amend- 
ments of  1967,  and  are  as  follows: 

Fii-st,  No.  266,  legislative,  to  provide  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  male  Job  Corps 
enrollees  be  assigned  to  conservation 
centers. 

Second,  No.  268,  legislative,  to  provide 
that  $200  million  of  the  authorized  funds 
for  OEO  is  fiscal  1968  be  authorized  in- 
stead for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
carry  out  "human  investment  job  train- 
ing." 

Third.  No.  269.  legislative,  to  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  from  OEO  to  the 
Office  of  Education  effective  July  1.  1968. 

Mr.  President,  had  I  been  present  and 
voting  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  each 
of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  permanent  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Record  show  these  an- 
nouncments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ing  is  such  a  success,  such  a  rewarding 
activity.  He  has  made  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  lives  of  many  young  men.  And 
those  young  men,  especially  members  of 
Air  Explorer  Squadron  No.  13,  have  made 
a  fine  contribution  to  their  community, 
their  State,  and  their  country. 

I  extend  them  every  good  wish  for  con- 
tinued success. 


October  11,  1967 
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AIR  EXPLORER  SQUADRON  NO.  13. 
PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  most 
Members  of  this  body,  indeed  most  Amer- 
icans, are  familiar  with  the  good  works 
of  the  many  yoimg  men  who  participate 
in  scouting.  Their  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments are  legendary. 

One  such  group  which  should  be 
singled  out  for  praise  is  the  Air  Explorer 
Squadron  No.  13  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The 
Air  Scouts  of  this  squadron  have  accom- 
phshed  many  worthwhile  projects,  but 
the  foremost  among  them  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  world's  largest  air 
marker,  which  helps  guide  aircraft  to- 
ward the  Phoenix  airport.  For  more  than 
11  years  the  marker  has  been  a  welcome 
sight  to  pilots,  many  of  whom  credit  it 
with  helping  to  prevent  possible  trag- 
edies. 

The  marker,  which  is  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Usery  Mountains,  ap- 
proximately 20  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  is 
readily  visible  from  the  air.  The  white 
letters  spelling  the  word  "Phoenix,"  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  direc- 
tional arrow,  stand  out  against  the  desert 
landscape.  The  letter  "I",  for  example,  is 
100  feet  long  and  12 '2  feet  wide.  To  make 
the  marker,  it  took  the  Air  Scouts  S'a 
years,  300  pounds  of  dynamite  and  550 
gallons  of  paint.  It  truly  was  a  gigantic 
undertaking. 

But  their  work  did  not  end  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  job.  Far  from  it.  They  have 
maintained  the  marker  and  soon  will  re- 
paint it. 

Also  to  be  praised  is  their  leader, 
Charles  Merritt,  who  has  worked  contin- 
uously with  Boy  Scouts  for  more  than 
47  years.  He,  and  the  countless  other  men 
like  him,  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  scout- 


NOMINATION  OF  ERWIN  GRISWOLD 
AS  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
nominating  Dean  Erwin  Griswold  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
President  Johnson  has  brought  forward 
a  man  of  great  integrity  and  stature.  As 
the  chief  Government  advocate  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Solicitor  General 
has  central  importance  in  our  constitu- 
tional scheme.  Dean  Griswold,  a  scholar 
and  public  servant  of  distinction,  will 
discharge  wuth  high  aptitude  the  duties 
of  the  Office  of  Solicitor  General. 

Dean  Griswold's  qualifications  are  well 
set  out  in  a  number  of  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  articles,  lauding  his  nomina- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Oct.  2,  196:: 
The  Solicitor  General 

The  President's  nomination  of  Erwin  N 
Griswold  to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  will  be  met  by  knowledgeable 
Americans  with  satisfaction.  Coming  on  the 
eve  of  the  new  Supreme  Court  term,  and  the 
beginning  of  Justice  Thurgood  MarshaUs 
service.  It  highlights  the  drama  of  constitu- 
tionalism as  practiced  In  the  United  States 
Dean  Griswold  leaves  the  Harvard  law  school 
to  return  to  his  first  place  In  the  Federal 
Government:  soon  after  he  graduated  with 
the  Han,-ard  LL.B.  in  1928  he  went  to  work 
In  the  Solicitor  General's  office  and  showed 
his  prowess  at  once. 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  watershed  in  Ameri- 
can constitutional  history  was  the  1937  pro- 
posal by  the  executive  branch  to  reorganize 
the  Supreme  Court.  American  lawyers  sorted 
themselves  out  In  their  reaction  to  this  un- 
dertaking. Mr.  Griswold  resisted  it  in  testi- 
mony which  mingled  constitutional  learning 
with  a  nice  sense  of  public  morality  and  its 
place  in  pollUcs.  Years  later  in  another  time 
of  stress  he  reminded  Americans  in  a  short 
book  on  the  Fifth  Amendment  that  the  con- 
stitutional defenses  are  available  even  to 
those  who  flout  every  assumption  of  consti- 
tutionalism. In  another  few  years  Dean  Grlc- 
wold  spoke  of  the  decisions  outlawing  formal 
school  prayer  In  a  way  which  indicated  his 
faith  that  the  first  requirement  of  justice  was 
self-restraint  among  the  justices. 

And  It  Is  In  his  relationships  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  Solicitor  General  is 
ultimately  tested.  Here  Dean  Griswold  is  en 
record  In  an  uncommonly  acute  and  moving 
appreciation  of  the  court  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Judges'  role.  "It  is  on  the  whole.' 
he  wrote,  "fairly  easy  to  cut  through  to  a 
decision  that  seems  pleasing  and  In  accord- 
ance with  one's  predilections,  and  then  to 
compose  a  workmanlike  form  of  words  to 
Justify  it.  It  Is  far  more  difficult  to  start  with- 
out any  conclusion,  to  analyze  Issues,  dissect 
and  assemble  facts,  explore  hypotheses,  con- 
sider competing  arguments,  and  finally  come 
to  a  resolution  which.  In  terms  of  the  law 
as  It  has  been  received  and  understood,  and 
with  as  lltle  personal  admixture  as  possible, 
seems  to  be  sound." 


Justices  bear  the  prime  burden  In  this 
ordeal,  but  counsel  Is  there  to  help,  anl  a 
Solicitor  General  can  help  a  good  deal. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC. )  Post  and 

Times  Herald.  Oct.  3,  1967] 

Highest  Legal  Office 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  country's 
great  men  of  the  bar.  This  Is  highly  appro- 
priate because  his  special  task  is  to  speak  for 
the  United  States  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
Though  the  office  is  widely  considered  the 
highest  honor  that  can  come  to  a  lawyer 
within  his  profession,  short  of  appointment 
to  the  bench.  It  Is  a  working  position  de- 
manding a  high  degree  of  Judgment  and  dis- 
cretion as  well  as  learning  in  tho  law. 

Four  men  who  won  distinction  in  the  office 
■were  later  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
William  Howard  Taft.  who  became  President 
as  well  as  Chief  Justice;  Stanley  P.  Reed, 
Robert  H.  Jackson  and  Thurgcxsd  Marshall. 
Two  eminent  Solicitors  General  later  served 
in  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals — 
Simon  Sobeloff  and  Charles  Fahy.  Several 
others  who  have  held  the  ofiice  are  known 
as  eminent  leaders  of  the  bar,  including 
John  W.  Davis.  Frederick  W.  Lehmann. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Jr.,  and  Archibald 
Cox. 

The  new  Solicitor  General-to-be,  Erwin  N. 
Griswold,  fits  comfortably  into  this  tradition. 
Though  he  is  best  known  as  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  is  no  stranger  to 
public  service.  Indeed,  he  spent  five  years 
In  the  Solicitor  General's  ofiice  as  a  young 
lawyer  and  in  more  recent  years  has  been  an 
outspoken  and  vigorous  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

An  expert  in  tax  law,  Mr.  Griswold  once 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  tax  appeals  court 
to  ease  the  burden  of  the  appellate  courts 
and  the  Supreme  Court  In  this  highly  spe- 
cialized area  of  the  law.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  criticize  the  Supreme  Court  when  he  has 
felt  that  It  has  wandered  Into  tangential 
spheres.  As  Solicitor  General,  he  may  be 
expected  to  speak  lor  the  country  with 
Cignlty.  a  breadth  of  experience  in  the  law 
and  a  large  measure  of  common  sense. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  1.  1967) 

Dean  to  No.  1  Solicitor:   Erwin  Nathaniel 

Griswold 

Belmont,  Mass  ,  October  1.^ — In  the  role  of 
professor,  fund-raiser  and  administrator  Im- 
posed on  him  by  his  position  as  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  Erwin  N.  Griswold  is 
used  to  keeping  on  the  move.  But  yesterday 
was  something  special. 

Early  In  the  morning,  he  and  his  wife  left 
their  pine-shaded  home  here  and  drove  to  the 
airport  in  Boston.  She  left  him  there  and  he 
caught  a  plane  to  'Washington  and  picked  up 
the  Attorney  General.  They  flew  to  Texas  and 
ate  lunch  with  President  Johnson. 

A  little  later,  the  President  called  In  re- 
porters. The  portly,  gray-haired  man  at  his 
side  was  the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  and  had  agreed  to  become 
the  nation's  new  Solicitor  General. 

A  little  after  that.  Dean  Griswold  was  on 
a  plane  headed  back  for  Boston.  He  and  his 
wife  arrived  at  about  8:30  P.M.  at  a  dinner  for 
1962  graduates  of  the  law  school.  He  gave  a 
speech.  At  about  10  o'clock,  they  left  for 
home. 

FINALLT — A  NEW  JOB 

And  he  was  up  early  this  morning  to  play 

golf. 

"Everybody's  pleased,'  his  wife  said  later. 
"After  21  years  as  dean,  he  has  a  new  Job." 

But  the  surroundings  will  be  familiar.  Ex- 
cept for  a  brief  time  in  private  practice  with 
his  fathers  law  firm  in  Cleveland,  his  first 
real  job  after  graduation  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1928  was  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Solicitor 
General's  office. 

He  was  a  Republican  appointee,   but   he 


stayed  on  through  the  first  Roosevelt  years, 
leaving  in  1934  to  return  to  Harvard  Law  as 
an  assistant  professor. 

He  had  become  such  an  expert  In  tax  law 
that  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  said 
his  departure  would  cost  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars. 

exerted    deep    lNFLn:NCE 

It  would  be  worth  every  penny  of  It.  com- 
mented an  associate  in  the  Solicitor  General's 
office.  The  young  Mr.  Griswold  was  known 
there  more  for  his  brilliance  than  his  charm. 

At  Harvard,  he  became  a  full  professor  in 
1935.  dean  in   1946. 

Over  the  years,  he  came  to  have  an  im- 
mense Influence  in  the  legal  community. 

In  the  early  1950's.  when  Senator  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  was  denouncing  use  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  by  persons  accused  of  Commu- 
nist links.  Dean  Griswold  spoke  out  force- 
fully in  its  favor. 

"If  we  take  these  right-  for  granted."  he 
said  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1954,  "if  we 
accept  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  may 
simply  fritter  them  away  and  end  by  losing 
them,  and  possibly  we  deserve  to  lose  them." 

Two  years  ago.  when  public  opinion  was 
swinging  against  the  Supreme  Court  for  what 
some  said  were  "criminal  coddling"  decisions, 
Dean  Griswold  made  a  speech  entitled  "The 
Long  View."  which  detailed  how  years  of  ne- 
glect and  injustice  in  state  courts  had  forced 
the  Supreme  Court  to  step  In  and  make  them 
Improve  their  procedures. 

ovtspokex  on  legal  issues 

At  Harvard,  he  told  an  in-Law  School  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  its  150th  anniversary,  he 
was  particularly  happy  over  development  of 
covu-ses  In  two  areas;  International  legal 
studies,  which  Includes  a  study  of  various  na- 
tional legal  systems,  and  urban  legal  studies, 
which  began  a  year  ago  and  seeks  to  train 
lawyers  to  meet  the  increasingly  Important 
problems  posed  by  urbanization. 

Dean  Griswold  has  been  speaking  out  for 
years  on  legal  issues,  often  In  pungent  lan- 
guage, frequently  with  wit. 

Shortly  after  the  controversy  over  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  effort  to  "pack"  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  with  two  suggestions  for  get- 
ting rid  of  Judges.  One  way  would  be  to  shoot 
them,  he  said  the  other  to  keep  them  on  the 
payroll  but  not  count  their  votes. 

In  1965.  as  a  member  of  the  Unit«l  States 
Civil  FUghts  Commission,  he  was  at  a  hearing 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  questioning  a  wlUte  county 
official.  Several  Negro  witnesses  had  testified 
that  they  had  been  asked  to  interpret  sections 
of  the  State  Constitution  when  they  tried  to 
register  to  vote. 

seeks  an  interpretation 

De.in  Griswold  asked  the  official  to  In- 
terpret a  section  of  the  constitution. 

The  official  began  reading  the  section.  Dean 
Griswold  Interrupted.  What  he  wanted  he 
said  was  interpretation. 

"On  the  ground,"  asked  Dean  Griewold. 
"that  you  might  incriminate  yourself?" 

"Yes."  said  the  official. 

Erwin  Nathaniel  Griswold  was  bom  on 
July  14,  1904,  In  Cleveland.  He  was  graduated 
from  OberUn  College  in  1925.  from  Harvard 
Law  school  In  1928. 

In  1931.  he  married  Harriet  Allena  Ford. 
They  have  a  son,  William,  a  transportation 
expert  with  a  management  consultant  firm, 
and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Hopye  Murrow,  a  part- 
time  social  worker.  There  are  four  grand- 
children. 

Mrs  Griswold.  who  was  crippled  by  polio 
when  the  children  were  small,  has  managed 
nonetheless  a  career  almost  as  active  as  her 
husband's.  She  brought  up  her  family,  now 
serves  as  her  husband's  hostess,  and  travels 
to  speak  to  groups  of  the  handicapped,  a  busy 
schedule  that  has  forced  her  to  abandon  a 
career  as  a  writer  and  reviewer  of  children's 
books. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Star,  Oct    4, 

1967] 

New  SoLicrroB  General 

Tlie  President  achieved  one  of  those  sur- 
prises that  delight  htm  so  when  he  announced 
that  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  would  succeed  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall as  solicitor  general. 

At  first  blush  It  seems  unlikely  that  Dean 
Griswold  would  be  interested  in  the  post. 
For  while  other  men  have  moved  from  the 
solicitor  generalship  to  the  Supreme  Court 
or  other  high  Judicial  office.  Dean  Griswold 
Is  63  years  old.  and  that  Is  a  factor  which 
might  well  rule  out  a  career  on  the  bench. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  dean  of  the 
law  school  for  21  years  and  Is  close  to  Har- 
vard's mandatory  retirement  age.  Perhaps 
this  was  a  consideration  which  made  public 
service  attractive. 

At  any  rate,  this  should  prove  to  be  an 
excellent  appointment.  Dean  Griswold  cer- 
tainly is  well  qualified  for  the  post  in  terms 
of  character  and  scholarship.  He  is  also  a 
forthright  man.  and  though  on  the  "liberal" 
side  in  his  thinking  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
criticize  the  Supreme  Court  when  he  thought 
constructive  criticism  was  in  order. 

In  1963,  for  example,  he  spoke  out  vigor- 
ously against  the  court's  decision  in  the  New 
York  prayer  case.  In  the  first  place,  he  said, 
this  was  not  the  kind  of  case  that  should 
have  been  accepted  for  review  by  the  court. 
Once  accepted,  the  nondenomlnational  prayer 
should  not  have  become  a  victim  of  the 
absoUite  views  of  the  court  majority.  "I 
would  like  to  suggest,"  Dean  Griswold  said, 
"that  the  Supreme  Court  has,  in  recent  years, 
been  engaged  in  certain  types  of  cases  in  a 
species  of  absolutism  In  its  reasoning  which 
Is  more  likely  to  lead  us  into  darkness  than 
to  light  It  is,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  unsat- 
isfactory form  of  Judging.  " 

It  will  be  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  to 
w^tch  his  performance  in  the  court. 

[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald  Traveler, 

Oct.  3,  1967] 

Solicitor  General  Griswold 

President  Johnson  is  reported  highly 
pleased  by  his  success  in  luring  a  leading 
academic  figure.  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  to  Wash- 
ington as  Solicitor  General.  So  should  the 
nation  be  pleased,  not  to  mention  our  com- 
munity, which  has  a  particular  claim  on 
Griswold  because  he  has  been  Dean  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  since  1946. 

Dean  Griswold  Is  more  than  a  campus 
catch  for  Mr.  Johnson.  He  Is  a  man  who  has 
all  the  makings  of  a  good  Solicitor  General. 
Besides  being  a  student  of  the  law  as  well 
as  a  teacher  of  It,  he  has  the  advantage  of 
having  had  practical  experience  In  the  So- 
licitor General's  office.  He  began  his  career 
there  in  1929  as  a  staff  lawyer,  and  soon  be- 
came a  specialist  in  tax  cases.  As  the  govern- 
ment's principal  trial  lawyer,  charged  with 
supervising  preparation  of  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Solicitor  General  needs 
both  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
practical  experience  in  it 

Nor  has  Dean  Griswold  limited  his  activ- 
ities to  the  campus  or  the  courtroom.  He  Is 
known  as  an  outspoken  champion  of  per- 
sonal hbertles  and  forthrightness  has 
marked  his  comments  on  many  issues.  He 
should  make  an  Interesting  as  well  as  an 
effective  Solicitor  General,  and  the  Senate 
ought  not  delay  In  confirming  his  appoint- 
ment. 


I  From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  2,  19671 

Kfen -Minded  Griswold 

President  Johnson  made  a  brilliant  choice 
when  he  named  Harvard  law  dean  Erwin  N. 
Griswold  to  be  U.S.  solictor  general. 

Dean  Griswold  was  bom  here  in  East  Cleve- 
land He  got  his  early  schooling  here  and 
at   Oberlin   College    TTiat  gives   us  an  extra 
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reason  for  applauding  this  nomination — local 
pride. 

But  the  principal  reason  Is  that  Dean  Grls- 
wold  Is  a  keen  and  powerful  legal  mind,  a 
Republican  with  a  firmly  built  liberal  phi- 
losophy which  he  has  demonstrated  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Last  year  the  civil  rights  commission 
analyzed  Cleveland's  civil  rights  atmos- 
phere. Dean  Griswold  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  questioners  on  the  panel  all  through 
a  week  of  hearings. 

The  dean  dug  into  bad  housing,  into  unions 
that  block  Negroes  from  getting  Jobs  in  con- 
struction trades,  into  Ohio's  taxing  policies 
and  a  dozen  other  facets  of  the  citizen  rights 
problem. 

He  has  written  books  which  certify  him 
to  be  an  expert  In  taxation,  trusts  and  the 
u.'se  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  He  has  been 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  major  univer- 
sities; not  Just  Harvard  and  Columbia  and 
their  type  but  by  Brandels,  Notre  Dame  and 
by   Canadian  and  Australian  ones. 

'  Dean  Griswold  Is  a  man  of  stature  in  juris- 
prudence. He  Is  excellently  qualified  to  be 
the  top  trial  lawyer  for  the  lederal  govern- 
ment. 

HON.  DAVID  BRUCE,  U.S.  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  October  G,  the  Charleston  News 
&  Courier  pubhshed  a  colunin  entitled 
"Our  Man  in  London."  written  by  the 
noted  columnist.  Holmes  Alexander.  The 
subject  of  the  article  is  the  Honorable 
David  Bruce,  our  Ambas.sador  in  Lon- 
don. I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  description  of  Amba.ssador  Bruce 
given  by  Mr.  Alexander  when  he  said: 

His  views  have  the  realism  of  a  man  who 
has  written  history  and  lived  it.  And  above 
all,  he  Is  a  senior  Ambassador— serving  In 
Bonn  and  Paris  before  coming  here — who  Is 
too  experienced  to  take  on  the  coloration  of 
his  posts,  as  too  many  envoys  do.  Mr.  Bruce 
Is  neither  transplanted  nor  uprooted,  but  is 
a  strong-hearted  American  on  a  mission  for 
his  country. 

This  is  a  characterization  that  all  our 
foreign  officers  can,  and  should,  aspire  to. 
However,  I  think  the  real  significance  of 
the  article  lies  in  Ambas-sador  Bruce's 
asses.sment  of  the  Vietnam  war  ac  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Alexander.  He  quoted  the 
Amba.ssador  as  getting  "pretty  annoyed 
at  the  carping  of  foreign  leaders  and 
foreign  publics  who  have  ever>-  reason 
to  know  that  we  are  fighting  their  war 
for  them." 

I  believe  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican people  share  this  annoyance,  as  well 
as  his  impatience  "toward  American 
Senators,  generals,  and  admirals  who 
sound  off  against  the  Vietnam  war  poli- 
cies, and  give  encouragement  to  the 
Communist  and  pacifist  belief  that  we 
will  not  stick  this  one  out." 

I  recommend  this  article  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Man  in  London 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

London,  England. — There  are  times  In 
national  as  in  personal  life,  when  everything 
goes  dead  wrong,  and  when  there  Is  no  remedy 
save  one.  perhaps  the  most  courageous  of  all, 
simply  to  live  through  it. 


You  could  call  this  not  a  quotation  by  any 
means  from  the  Hon,  David  Bruce,  our  Am- 
bassador In  London,  but  an  Impressionistic 
rendition  of  an  interview,  more  valid  than  a 
verbatim  report,  I  think.  Mr.  Bruce,  soldier, 
scholar,  diplomat  and  man  of  elegance,  has 
the  air  of  antique  Roman  stoicism,  although 
there  is  nothing  precious  about  him.  He  is 
Old  Baltimore,  Southern  style,  made  iirbane 
by  years  of  International  banking  and  public 
service  at  home  and  abroad,  under  both  our 
political  parties. 

His  views  have  the  realism  of  a  man  who 
has  written  history  ard  lived  It,  And  above 
all,  he  is  a  senior  Ambassador — serving  in 
Bonn  and  Paris  before  coming  here — who  is 
too  experienced  to  take  on  the  coloration  of 
his  posts,  as  too  many  envoys  do.  Mr.  Bruce 
is  neither  transplanted  nor  uprooted,  but  is 
a  strong-hearted  American  on  a  mission  for 
his  country. 

As  such,  he  Is  fully  aware  that  the  USA 
is  out  of  favor  wtih  its  former  Allies,  and 
is  locked  in  a  struggle  that  has  no  foreseeable 
outcome.  But  he  knows  from  his  studies 
and  observations  that  we  are  in  the  classic 
position  of  many  a  great  nation  which  has 
had  to  take  on  military  responsibility,  with 
or  without  the  approval  of  its  friends  and 
dependents. 

A  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  is 
all  very  well,  but  Ambassador  Bruce  can  get 
pretty  annoyed  at  the  carping  of  foreign 
leaders  and  foreign  publics  who  have  every 
reason  to  know  that  we  are  fighting  their  war 
for  them. 

He  is  equally  impatient  "toward  American 
Senators,  generals  and  admirals  who  sound 
off  against  the  'Vietnam  War  policies,  and 
give  encouragement  to  the  communist  and 
pacifist  belief  that  we  will  not  stick  this  one 
out,"  It  saddens  him  that  the  effigy  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  a  good  one  in  terms  of  energy, 
attractiveness  and  domestic  accomplishment 
should  be  "obscured"  by  the  Vietnam  pol- 
icy— Johnson's  by  necessity  and  not  by 
choice. 

Somehow  it  doesn't  come  through  to  the 
ruling  personalities  and  political  parties  that 
LBJ  and  the  USA  have  practiced  an  admir- 
able "restraint"  under  circumstances  that 
might  well  have  ignited  a  far  greater  con- 
flagration than  we  have  in  Southeast  Asia. 
So  these  are  depressing  times.  Little  can 
be  done  except  to  endure  the  annoyance 
and  frustrations  until  they  slide  off  Into  the 
past.  The  British  Liberal  Party  has  de- 
nounced the  American  War.  and  a  short 
while  ago  the  Trade  Union  Council,  a  tall 
that  often  wags  the  dog  of  the  Labour  Party 
urged  Prime  Minister  'Wilson  to  disassociate 
his  government  from  it. 

The  upcoming  Labour  Party  Conference 
may  put  still  heavier  pressure  on  Wilson, 
who  is  shaken  by  Conservative  gains  and 
voter  apathy  in  recent  by-elections.  It  isn't 
probable  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  do 
anything  drastlc^he's  proving  to  be  a  pjoliti- 
cal  dud — but  Anglo-American  relationships 
are  more  apt  to  worsen  than  to  Improve. 

This  Is  true  despite  the  fact  that  British 
officialdom  fancies  itself  as  a  go-between  in 
the  interest  of  peace.  But  from  the  Ambassa- 
dor's listening  post,  the  Hanoi  leadership  has 
been  convinced  by  the  antiwar  fanatics 
around  the  world  that  America  is  a  House 
divided  which  will  collapse  into  surrender  at 
the  1968  elections. 

Since  the  bombing  has  not  cracked  North 
Vietnam  morale,  and  since  the  Russians 
cannot  or  will  not  talk  Ho  Chi  Minh  into 
negotiations,  the  Ambassador  sees  no  change 
in  sight  for  at  least  a  year  or  more.  He  Is 
impressed  with  British  military  opinion,  for- 
tified by  much  experience  in  Asian  warfare. 
that  our  search-and-destroy  tactics  are  not 
going  to  turn  the  trick.  An  optimum  alter- 
native would  be  for  the  new  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  put  Its  army  at  work  in  guerrilla 
operations,  and  to  give  back  as  much  ter- 
rorism as  the  South  Vietnam  provinces  have 
been  receiving. 


Diplomacy,  the  Ambassador  has  previously 
said,  is  not  a  system  of  moral  philosophy. 
He  is  not  overly  concerned  with  ju.stifylng 
the  rightness  of  the  American  position.  His- 
tory will  do  that.  If  it's  to  be  done.  He  un- 
dersUnds  diplomacy  in  its  dictionary  defi- 
nition: "the  management  of  international 
relations    by  .  .  .  Intelligence   and   tact." 

Never  was  patience  more  of  a  virtue,  and 
seldom  have  we  had  a  more  sophisticated 
practitioner  than  Mr.  Bruce,  who  Inwardly 
Is  less  long-suffering  than  his  aplomb  makes 
him  appear. 


HIGHER      BILINGUAL      EDUCATION 
PIONEERING    IN    NKW    MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  first  sputnik  went  up,  it  sent  a  shock 
through  the  entire  Western  'World.  One 
of  the  major  areas  singled  out  for  self- 
criticism  was  our  educational  system.  In 
addition  to  weaknesses  in  sciences  and 
mathematics,  language  instniction  was 
also  brought  under  the  closest  scmtiny 
and  fire. 

It  was  revealed  to  our  shame  that  in 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  the  average 
student  absorbed  knowledge  of  and  mas- 
tered a  foreign  language  much  faster 
than  most  American  youngsters.  Much 
fanfare  and  bellowing  has  ensued  since. 
Not  enough  material  progress  has  been 
made.  But  there  are  many  bright  spots. 
One  of  them  is  at  a  fast-growing  insti- 
tution in  Artesia,  N.  Mex,.  known  as  the 
College  of  Artesia.  Its  aim  is  nothing  less 
than  to  make  of  itself  the  first  com- 
pletely bilingual  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Nation. 

This  college  is  ri-sing  out  of  the  ground 
in  many  ways,  and  is  ivy-free  rather 
than  ivy-ridden.  Innovation  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  its  bilingual 
education  program  as  expressed  in  the 
following  article  would  seem  to  be  worth 
noticing  and  reading.  It  is  from  El 
Vendaval,  the  college's  regular  publica- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bilingual  Program  Begins 
Working  on  the  theory  that  if  a  student 
speaks  English  he  can  learn  to  speak  an- 
other language.  The  College  of  Artesia  be- 
gins with  the  fall  trimester  the  initial  phase 
of  a  program  designed  to  make  this  a  bi- 
lingual institution  of  higher  learning— the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Using  an  auto-instruction  program  to- 
gether with  special  electronic  devices  and 
teaching  aids.  Dr.  F.  Rand  Morton  will  im- 
plement the  college-wide  program,  utilizing 
for  the  first  time  a  special  application  of 
closed  circuit  television  in  a  mechanization 
approach  to  language  learning  which  he  has 
developed.  Dr.  Morton,  Chairman  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Language  Arts,  is  also  Dean  of  the 
Core  Curriculum. 

Dubbed  "Project  Sphere."  the  program's 
goal  is  that  each  graduate  of  the  College 
will  have  useful  fluency  of  a  second  language 
during  a  significant  portion  of  their  under- 
graduate study. 

Because  of  the  college's  location  in  the 
Southwest.  Spanish  will  be  the  second 
"campus-wide  language."  with  other  lan- 
guages, such  as  French.  German,  Russian  and 
Chinese  to  be  offered  as  the  program  ex- 
pands. Long-range  plans  include  students 
living  at  least  one  full  term  in  a  Spanish 
speaking  country. 

In    addition    to    regular    course    work    in 
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Spanish,  all  students  in  the  last  two  years  of 
their  schooling  will  use  Spanish  in  extracur- 
ricular activities  with  a  frequency  equal  to 
that  of  English,  according  to  plans  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Morton. 

"In  a  word."  he  explains,  "Spanish  will  not 
be  a  foreign  language.  But  rather  a  college- 
wide  second  language."  It  is  also  anticipated 
that  staff  and  faculty  will  become  involved 
in  the  program,  as  well  as  numerous  visiting 
professors  from  Spain  and  Latin  America, 

Dr.  Morton  explains  that  the  planned  pro- 
gram will  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
Eoeciallze  in  any  one  of  three  basic  lan- 
gu:^ge  areas. 

"  These  are  the  study  of  the  literature  and 
culture  of  one  or  more  languages,  the  study 
of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
language  together  with  a  near-native  mastery 
of  its  spwken  form;  or.  the  scientific  study  of 
methods  by  which  languages  are  taught  and 
learned  and  the  type  of  linguistic  research 
that  is  necessary  to  show  how  this  may 
best  be  achieved. 

"We  hope  to  establish  The  College  of  Ar- 
tesia as  one  of  the  best  language  training 
centers  In  the  United  States  by  regularly 
offering  the  kind  of  intensive  language  train- 
ing not  normally  found  In  the  United  States," 
the  Dean  added. 

The  program  as  initiated  this  fall  will  em- 
phasize the  spoken  language  and  its  cultural 
background.  Each  student  will  work  at  his 
own  pace.  Some  will  reach  proficiency  in  a 
relatively  short  time:  others  will  require 
more.  Neither  slow  or  fast  moving  students 
will  be  penalized  in  either  credit  or  grades, 
U  the  student  Is  willing  to  work,  Dr.  Morton 
assures,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  can  learn 
and  will  master  the  language. 

Individual  carrels  (or  learning  booths), 
equipped  with  audio-video  facilities,  are  be- 
ing installed  currently  to  be  ready  for  use 
by  the  fall  trimester.  These  will  be  available 
to  students  during  extended  hours  so  that 
they  may  use  the  facilities  according  to  their 
own  schedules  for  the  necessary  laboratory 
practice. 

PULASKI  DAY 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  188 
years  ago,  Cotmt  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  na- 
tive of  Poland,  died  as  a  result  of  wounds 
received  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, On  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  I 
wish  to  commemorate  his  memory  and 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
American  independence. 

October  11  is  celebrated  throughout 
the  United  States  as  Pulaski  Day,  in  trib- 
ute to  Pulaski's  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. This  is  also  a  fitting  occasion  to 
salute  the  generous  and  continuing  con- 
tribution which  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent are  making  to  our  national  life. 

A  true  patriot  and  ardent  nationalist, 
Pulaski  as  a  yoimg  man  fought  the  First 
Partition  of  1772,  -whereby  Poland  was 
dismembered  by  Russia.  He  continued  to 
resist  until  forced  to  flee  to  Turkey. 
Eventually  he  came  to  Paris  and  met 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  influenced  him 
to  join  the  American  Revolutionary 
Army  in  1777. 

Pulaski's  valiant  military  service  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  is  unques- 
tioned. He  sacrificed  his  life  for  liberty 
and  independence  in  America,  his 
adopted  land. 

Americans  of  Polish  heritage  are  justly 
proud  of  Pulaski's  courage  and  devotion 
to  freedom.  He  set  an  example  which 
endures  and  carries  meaning  for  the 
modern  world.  I  join  with  millions  of  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  today  honoring  the 


memory  of  Pulaski  and  his  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
himian  dignity. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
EVERETT.  MASS, 

Ml-  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President  I  wish  to  give  public  recogni- 
tion today  to  the  city  of  Everett.  Mass., 
on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary. 

Everett  is  a  thriving  community  north 
of  Boston.  It  was  first  settled  in  the  year 
1630  and  became  a  town  in  1870.  Everett 
was  incorporated  in  1892;  thus  this  year 
marks  its  75th  year  as  a  city. 

It  has  changed  from  a  farming  com- 
munity in  its  early  days  to  a  residential 
and  industrial  one  today.  It  now  provides 
a  home  for  a  num'oer  of  important  firms 
and  contributes  greatly  to  the  economy 
of  Massachusetts. 

During  this  week  the  citizens  of  Ever- 
ett are  obser\'ing  this  very  significant 
landmark  in  their  city's  history.  The 
ceremonies  include  displays  by  tiie  in- 
dustries which  are  located  in  Everett, 
programs  for  the  city's  young  people, 
observances  by  local  churches,  and  a 
parade  on  Sunday. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
ciizens  of  Everett  during  this  important 
week.  I  am  sure  we  all  can  join  in  wish- 
ing Everett  a  future  which  is  just  as  suc- 
cessful as  its  past. 


NOMINATION  OF  CALVIN  K.  HAMIL- 
TON TO  BE  U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR 
THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
otu'  country  has  a  constant  need  for  out- 
standing and  dedicated  men  to  fill  im- 
portant positions.  The  President  has 
nominated  such  a  man  for  the  position  of 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri.  He  is  Mr.  Calvin  K.  Hamilton 
of  Platte  City.  Mo. 

Mr.  Hamilton  brings  to  this  ofSce  ex- 
tremely worthy  credentials.  He  possesses 
a  fine  academic  backgroimd.  In  1949,  he 
was  graduated  second  in  his  class  from 
Drury  College  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  and 
first  in  his  class  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  City  School  of  Law  in  1956.  For 
more  than  6  years,  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
served  as  first  assistant  to  the  district 
attorney  in  western  Missouri.  During 
that  period  he  distinguished  himself  by 
handling  a  wide  variety  of  difQcult  cases 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  earning  the 
high  respect  of  both  lawTers  and  .judges, 
not  only  in  Missouri,  but  across  the 
Nation. 

Now  recognized  as  one  of  the  top  first 
assistant  district  attorneys  in  the  Na- 
tion, his  nomination  has  been  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  Missourians  take 
great  pride  in  Cal  Hamilton.  Based  on 
his  ability  and  dedicated  service,  I  know- 
he  will  be  an  outstanding  district  attor- 
ney. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  approved  the 
nomination  this  morning.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  early  action  in  confirming  the 
nomination  of  Calvin  K.  Hamilton  as 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 


TO  SAVE  AMERICAS  SMALL  LAKES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  pollution 
is  a  mounting  threat  to  America's  100.000 
inland  lakes. 

The  problem  of  preserving  the  value 
and  natural  beauty  of  lake  waters  is  not 
only  complex  and  costly,  but  technical 
know--how  is  still  lacking  to  develop  and 
implement  restorative  plans.  Regretta- 
bly, there  is  abundant  evidence  that  cur- 
rent efforts  to  combat  pollution  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  deterioration  of 
water  quality. 

Impounded  waters  have  relatively  little 
movement,  and  thtis  they  are  susceptible 
to  accumulations  of  mineral  nutrients 
which  fertihze  algae  and  organisms. 

In  many  cases,  the  final  result  is 
swampland  and  ruination  of  the  lake. 
Needless  to  say,  the  economic  conse- 
quences can  be  severe.  Property  values 
decline,  resort  areas  become  ghost  towns, 
fishery  and  navigation  are  extinguished. 
Unlike  fast-flowing  rivers,  closed 
bodies  of  w^ater  lack  the  regenera- 
tive capacity  to  fight  off  the  natural 
aging  process.  At  the  same  time,  this  ag- 
ing process,  known  as  eutrophication,  is 
compounded  by  the  manmade  inflow  of 
industrial  and  municipal  waste. 

Stagnant  waters  undergo  nutrient 
formation  which  contributes  to  the 
grow-th  of  vegetation  and  the  loss  of  oxy- 
gen. These  factors,  among  others,  deter- 
mine the  lifespan  of  a  lake. 

The  impact  of  industrialization,  recre- 
ational use,  and  lakefront  construction 
has  accelerated  the  anticipated  life  cycle 
of  lakes  both  large  and  small.  The  major 
destructive  components  of  manmade  pol- 
lution are  w-ell  known:  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial discharge,  sewage  waste  mate- 
rial, agricultural  runoff,  and  siltation  due 
to  soil  erosion. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  11,000  small  lakes,  their 
economic  and  aesthetic  value,  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Yet,  unless  an  effec- 
tive and  practical  program  is  undertaken 
to  reverse  the  ominous  pollution  trend, 
a  great  many  of  the  Nation's  lakes  are 
literally  threatened  with  extinction. 

On  August  23,  1967,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  issued 
a  report  entitled  "To  Save  America's 
Small  Lakes."  The  report  drew  this  con- 
clusion about  the  alarming  plight  of  our 
lake  waters: 

The  small  lakes  of  America  are  threatened 
by  a  shortening  lifespan.  Their  accelerated 
march  toward  extinction  Is  caused  primarily 
by  man's  activities. 

Some  small  lakes  are  already  in  the  throes 
of  death.  They  are  virtually  open  cesspools, 
carpeted  with  green  scum  and  formations 
of  slime  Their  waters  are  grossly  turbid  and 
unpleasant  in  taste  and  odor.  These  lakes, 
once  blessed  with  the  highest  forms  of 
aquatic  life,  have  been  thoughtlessly  pillaged 
by   man. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  launched  several  signif- 
icant projects  in  this  field  which,  if  ef- 
fectively implemented,  hold  promise  of 
help  in  alleviating  this  critical  situation. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  annually  increased 
the  amount  of  funds  allocated  toward 
researching  the  problem  of  eutrophica- 
tion. For  instance,  in  1966  only  $150,000 
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was  earmarked  for  development  pro- 
grams directly  aissociated  with  lake  aging 
and  pollution;  the  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1968  is  $3  million.  In  addition,  some 
aspects  of  the  overall  Federal  water 
quality  program  relate  to  lake  eutrophi- 
cation. 

As  part  of  the  Government's  lake  pu- 
rity effort,  technical  assistance  was  pro- 
\ided  to  study  nutrient  sources  at  Se- 
basticook  Lake  in  Newport,  Maine.  A 
1966  report  resulting  from  the  study  in- 
cluded recDmmendations  regarding  in- 
dustrial waste  disposal,  phosphate  re- 
moval, dredging  and  other  factors. 

Current  research  projects  on  accel- 
erated eutrophication  are  underway  at 
lakes  in  Minnesota  and  Oregon.  The  pro- 
grams are  focusing  on  possible  methods 
to  prevent  harmful  nutrients  from 
reaching  lake  waters.  But.  as  Commis- 
sioner James  M.  Quigley  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
concedes,  very  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  techniques  for  reclaiming  the 
thousands  of  badly  despoiled  lakes  which 
are  rapidly  becoming  murky  marshland. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  emphasizes  that 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  eutrophica- 
tion process  is  lacking,  and  that  more  ef- 
ficient and  less  costly  technology  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  stem  the  alarming 
trend. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  some  encourag- 
ing signs  to  this  generally  bleak  outlook. 
Earlier  this  year,  in  August,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  held  hearings  on  S.  1341,  a  bill 
aimed  at  broadening  the  Federal  role  in 
lake  pollution  abatement.  The  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  S5  million  to  de- 
velop, through  local  and  regional  pro- 
grams, improved  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  pollutants  from 
small  lakes. 

I  understand  that  the  subcommittee 
has  taken  favorable  action  on  a  general 
pollution  bill  incorporating  major  fea- 
tures of  S.  1341.  This  will  pave  the  way 
toward  concentrating  more  of  the  Fed- 
eral water  quality  program  on  our  in- 
land waters.  Specific  legislation  to  assist 
in  the  control  of  small  lake  pollution  is 
essential,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  enact 
such  a  measure  during  this  session. 


OUTER  SPACE  TREATY— STATE- 
MENT BY  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
RUSK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  almost 
10  years  ago,  mankind  was  thrust  into 
the  space  age.  The  question  was  raised 
at  that  time  whether  man  would  conduct 
his  activities  under  law  or  whether  an- 
archy would  govern  in  outer  space. 

Through  the  beliefs  of  interested 
states  and  as  a  result  of  the  interest  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  was  drafted  to  insure  that  the 
rule  of  law  will  govern  the  activities  of 
man  and  states  in  outer  space.  The 
culmination  of  this  effort  was  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  on 
October  10.  1967.  in  the  White  House.  At 
tin's  historic  occasion,  the  Secretary  of 
State  discussed  the  contents  of  the 
treaty  and  its  significance  for  all  coun- 


tries. His  remarks  merit  our  careful  at- 
tention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   by   the   Secretary   op   State   at 

THE     Space    Treaty     Entry     Into    Porcb 

Ceremony.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  President.  Excellencies.  Distinguished 
Senators  ard  Congressmen.  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen, we  know.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
personal  satisfaction  you  must  derive  from 
what  we  do  here  today.  As  Senator  nine  years 
ago  you  carried  the  message  of  the  peaceful 
use  of  outer  space  to  the  United  Nations  on 
behalf  of  President  Eisenhower;  as  Vice 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  you  pressed 
vigorously  for  peaceful  cooperation  in  outer 
space;  as  President  you  directed  and  fol- 
lowed Intently  the  negotiation  of  this  Space 
Treaty  in  which  Ambassador  Goldberg  so 
ably  represented  us. 

We  are  happy  to  have  joining  with  us  In 
signing  the  Protocol  of  Deposit  of  this  space 
treaty  the  Ambassadors  of  Australia.  Bul- 
garia, Canada.  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark, 
Finland.  Hungary.  Japan,  Niger.  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

We  are  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community  will  ratify  the  Space 
Treaty,  which  has  now  been  signed  by 
eighty-four  countries. 

The  Treaty  calls  for  cooperation  in  the 
conduct  of  scientific  studies;  consultation 
concerning  experiments  that  may  have  po- 
tentially harmful  effects;  assisting  and  re- 
turning astronauts  and  space  vehicles;  open- 
ing installations  on  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies  to  visits  by  astronauts  of  all 
countries;  reporting  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  nature,  conduct,  locations  and  results 
of  space  activities. 

The  Treaty  also  takes  steps  to  limit  and 
reduce  the  competition  in  armaments,  a  ter- 
rible burden  on  peoples  everywhere.  It  pro- 
hibits orbiting  nuclear  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  around  the  Earth,  and  for- 
bids installing  such  weapons  on  the  moon 
or  any  other  celestial  body.  It  raises  a  per- 
manent bar  against  establishing  on  any  ce- 
lestial body  military  bases,  installations  or 
fortifications,  testing  any  type  of  weapons, 
or  holding  military  maneuvers. 

Our  meeting  here  today  signals  an  Impor- 
tant and  constructive  development  at  a  time 
when  many  world  problems  still  await  reso- 
lution. It  is  evidence  that  men  and  nations 
can.  in  fact,  achieve  the  maturity  necessary 
to  embody  in  binding  form  their  points  of 
agreement,  despite  political  differences  In 
other  areas.  It  U  evidence  of  the  vitality  of 
the  United  Nations  system.  The  Space  Treaty 
Is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  nations  can 
anticipate,  negotiate,  and  agree  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  law  to  regulate  their  activities  in  the 
new  environment  of  space  beyond  the  Earth. 
We  note  this  year  the  10th  anrUversary, 

Mr.  President,  the  Space  Treaty  is  ready 
to  be  proclaimed  as  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  those  who  have  deposited 
ratifications.  I  now  present  the  Proclamation 
to  you  for  your  signature. 


housewives,  career  women,  and  grand- 
mothers who  take  brush  in  hand  during 
their  spare  time  to  paint  as  a  hobby.  Our 
exhibit  is  called  "Painting  for  Pleasure." 

The  paintings  featured  in  my  office  are 
the  work  of  students  of  the  Famous  Art- 
ists Schools  in  Connecticut.  Fletcher 
Martin,  the  well-known  artist  and  found- 
er of  the  school,  was  on  hand  when  our 
display  was  opened  to  the  public. 

Art  in  its  many  forms  serves  to  enrich 
our  lives  and  to  make  our  society  more 
meaningful.  Painting  is  an  important 
segment  of  that  expression,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  assist  in  recognizing  the  large 
number  of  citizens  who  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  culture  while  they  paint  for 
pleasure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  display  the  paintings  of  12  outstand- 
ing Michigan  artists  whose  creations  were 
judged  by  Fletcher  Martin  and  the  facul- 
ty of  the  Famous  Artists  Schools  to  be 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  exhibit. 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  an  in\1taticn 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to 
the  members  of  their  staffs  to  view  this 
art  exhibit  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  and  certain  informa- 
tion about  the  talented  Michigan  artists 
to  whom  I  have  referred  be  set  forth  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

^L's.  Winifred  Blacklock,  LB.  36.  Maca- 
tawa— "Autumn  at  Saugatuck  on  the  Kala- 
mazoo River." 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bradfleld.  485  Barton  Drive 
North.  Ann  Arbor— "Old  Court  House.  Ann 
Arbor." 

Mrs.  Katharyn  A.  Coolman.  309  Soutli 
Washington  Avenue,  Ludington— "Woodland 
Trail." 

Mrs.  Constance  O.  Dunklee.  Route  1.  Box 
124.  Kewadin — "Portrait  of  Nancy." 

Mrs.  Aimeda  Everett,  Box  152,  Munising— 
"Winter  Shadows." 

Miss  M;ixjorie  Goodyear,  1595  Albany,  Fern- 
dale— "Happy  Hours." 

Mrs.  Bertha  I.  Johnson,  Route  1.  Box  305, 
Iron  River— "Pentoga  Trail." 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Keopke,  701  Kenton  Drive, 
S.^ginaw — "Tulips." 

Miss  Daisy  Lanshaw,  203  Elwell,  Alma— 
"Fall." 

Mrs.  Leota  Laws.  20800  Lange,  St.  Clair 
Shores — "Contentment." 

Mrs.  Fannie  Metz.  11170  Lansing  Avenue, 
Rives  Junction— "High  Level  Fishing  Con- 
ference." 

Mrs.  Barbara  Todd,  Walsh  Road,  Mon- 
tague— "June." 


October  11,  1967 
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PAINTING   FOR   PLEASURE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  imveil  a 
fine  selection  of  paintings  which  are  the 
work  of  Michigan  residents.  The  12 
paintings  now  hang  in  the  reception  room 
of  my  Senate  office,  and  will  remain  there 
for  another  4  weeks. 

This  impressive  display  was  created  by 


THE     ARIZONA    REPUBLIC     INTER- 
VIEWS BARRY  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1967,  Arizona  magazine,  the 
Sunday  supplement  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
public, can-ied  a  lengthy  and  infomia- 
tive  interview  with  the  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Barry  Goldwater. 
Subjects  covered  in  the  question-and- 
answer  period  ranged  from  why  he  be- 
came the  1964  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  to  'Vietnam,  to  his  future 
political  plans.  The  article  makes  very 
interesting  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Reflections  and  Projections  of  a  Former 

PrESIDENTI.AL    CANDroATE 

(Note. — Three  years  ago  the  only  Arizonan 
ever  to  campaign  for  this  country's  highest 
office  was  making  headlines  in  the  world 
preEs.  .'Although  he  was  decisively  defeated, 
even  his  opponents  now  admit  many  of  the 
tilings  he  discussed  and  advocated  have  since 
occurred  and  been  put  into  operation.  Re- 
flecting on  that  eventful  fall  three  years  ago. 
Barry  Goldwater  discusses  the  subjects  on 
wiilch  he  was  proven  right,  as  well  as  the 
mistakes  of  his  candidacy  and  campaign. 
In  this  Interview  he  projects  into  the  future 
on  important  political,  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.) 

Question:  Do  you  feel  that  President  John- 
son is  in  any  way  following  the  "Goldwater 
position"  in  Vietnam? 

Goldwater:  I  wouldn't  call  it  the  Goldwa- 
ter position,  but  it  is  the  position  I  advocated 
m  my  campaign,  and  he  is  following  it  al- 
most to  the  letter. 

Question:  Almost  to  the  letter?  What 
would  you  do  in  Vietnam  that  the  President 
Isn't  doing? 

Goldwater:  The  only  thing  he's  not  doing. 
which  we  advocated  then  and  still  advocate, 
Is  destroying  the  piles  of  supplies  lining  the 
port  of  Haiphong. 

I  don't  think  we  should  necessarily  destroy 
the  port;  mind  you,  that  was  done  several 
times  in  World  War  II.  And  I  don't  believe 
a  blockade  is  necessary  right  now.  But  when 
I  was  over  there  in  January.  I  was  sl:own 
reconnaissance  photos  of  the  supplies  and 
was  told  at  that  time  that  by  sunujier  these 
supplies  would  prove  to  be  a  very  decisive 
factor  against  us.  as  now  they  are. 

These  are  the  rockets  that  are  being  used 
against  Da  Nang  and  other  bases.  They  have 
been  stored  dockside  at  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
I  would  destroy  those  supplies,  Just  by 
strategic  and  tactical  attacks. 

Question:  The  administration  has  given 
high  priority  to  combatting  crime  in  the 
streets.  You  also  gave  high  priority  to  this 
in  your  campaign.  Do  you  consider  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  this  matter  a  vin- 
dication of  your  campaign  speeches  of  1964? 
Goldwater:  Well  again,  I  don't  have  a  feel- 
ing of  vindication.  I  still  think  I  was  right  in 
trying  to  make  crime  in  the  streets  an  issue. 
This  was  done  on  the  advice  of  friends  who, 
like  me,  were  very  concerned  that  crime  was 
approaching  the  point  of  anarchy  in  this 
country.  Now  I  think  it  has  reached  that 
point,  and  had  the  President  been  willing  to 
discuss  it  in  1964,  Just  as  had  he  been  willing 
to  discuss  the  war,  I  think  the  American 
people  would  have  been  better  Informed  as  to 
what  might  be  coming,  and  would  be  think- 
ing about  possible  remedies. 

Question:  Some  of  your  critics  have  said 
that  the  Issue  of  crime  in  the  streets  was 
merely  a  short-hand  appeal  to  racist  im- 
pulses. How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

Goldwater:  I  disagree  completely.  In  fact, 
you  might  recall  that  I  went  to  visit  the 
President  even  before  I  started  campaigning. 
I  told  the  President  I  was  going  to  try  to 
make  crime  in  the  streets  an  issue  and  I 
wanted  to  assure  him  that  at  no  time  would 
I  mention,  or  in  any  way  connect,  civil  rights 
with  crime  in  the  streets. 

I  can't  see  where  civil  rights  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  riots  we've  had  in  this 
country.  It's  actually  been  Negro  against 
Negro.  The  people  who've  suffered  as  a  result 
of  these  riots  are  the  Negroes.  I'm  not  solely 
concerned  now.  nor  was  I  then,  about  crime 
in  the  ghettos  or  slums.  I'm  talking  about  the 
general  increase  In  crime. 

Question:  Do  you  feel  the  federal  govern- 
ment dealt  effectively  with  riots  and  rioters, 
as  in  Detroit,  Newark,  etc.? 

Goldwater:  Well,  of  course  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  limited  somewhat  by  the  Con- 


stitution. The  governor  or  the  state  legisla- 
ture has  to  ask  for  troops  unless  there's  a 
violation  of  a  federal  court  order,  then  the 
President  cau  send  the  troops  In. 

Now  disregard  the  squabble  Romney  and 
Johnson  had  about  who  did  what  and  when; 
the  President  did  send  troops  into  Detroit. 
He  was  using  a  weapon  he  had. 

Question:  How  specifically  would  you.  as 
President,  have  combatted  crime  in  tlie 
streets?  How  would  you  inculcate  respect 
for  the  law? 

Goldwater:  I  feel  that  the  President,  being 
the  mayor  de  facto  of  Washington.  DC. 
could  make  a  model  city  of  the  District.  I 
said  in  my  campaign  that  he  should  improve 
police  conditions  there  and  insist  on  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

I  think  this  example  of  respect  for  the 
police  would  have  impressed  the  American 
people.  Then  I  would  have  met  with  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society  to  seek  solutions. 

I  have  been  critical  of  the  President  for 
not  going  to  Detroit,  not  going  to  Newark. 
He  didn't  have  to  get  down  where  they  could 
shoot  at  him.  but  go  into  those  cities  and  say 
'Let's  talk  about  this,  see  what  the  trouble 
really  is.'  Because  I  don't  think  we  really 
know  what  the  trouble  Is.  The  trouble  that 
starts  rioting  is  Just  lawlessness,— the 
Stokely  Carmichaels  and  Rap  Browns. 

What  I  said  in  my  campaign  is  true  today: 
we  have  to  enforce  the  law. 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  involving 
crime  and  criminals — for  example,  the  Mal- 
lory  case,  the  Gault  case.  Escobedo — do  you 
think  they  have  either  brought  about  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order  or  have  handi- 
capped policemen? 

Goldwater:  I  think  very  definitely  that 
these  decisions  have  handicapped  policemen. 
Now  whether  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  recent  riots,  I  doubt  it.  But  cer- 
tainly criminals,  who  are  active  in  riots,  have 
been  encouraged  by  these  decisions. 

We  see  Rap  Brown  inciting  a  riot  one 
night,  threatening  to  shoot  Lady  Bird,  all 
other  kinds  of  things.  Then  he's  arrested  and 
he  can't  be  held.  He's  turned  loose  and  ar- 
rested under  another  charge.  There's  a  great 
deal  of  question  about  what  can  be  done. 
Are  there  adequate  laws? 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  your  criti- 
cism, during  your  campaign,  of  the  inequi- 
table military  draft  led  the  administration 
to  reassess  its  own  position  on  the  draft? 

Goldwater:  Right  after  I  made  that  speech 
In  Prescott  calling  for  abolition  of  the  draft, 
the  President  said  he  was  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  draft.  That  committee 
finally  reporterd.  but  the  report  didn't  rec- 
ommend much  more  than  what  we  already 
had,  so  we  still  have  largely  the  same  old 
draft  law. 

I  don't  think  the  President  has  any  great 
concern  about  the  draft.  He  didn't  have  then, 
he  doesn't  seem  to  have  now.  I'm  glad  to  see 
that  my  suggestion  has  created  a  real  inter- 
est among  non-political  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Question:  Do  you  still  favor  abolition  of 
the  draft,  or  merely  overhaul  and  reform? 

Goldwater:  You  can't  overhaul  the  draft 
very  much.  I  think  the  draft  could  be  abol- 
ished and  replaced  by  a  professional  military 
system.  At  least  we  should  try. 

Question:  This  has  been  proposed  by  one 
of  your  advisers,  Milton  Friedman  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  economist),  hasn't  it? 

Goldwater:  Y'es.  Milton  Friedman,  and  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  even  the  Rlpon  Society  (a 
group  of  Eastern  liberal  Republicans),  which 
has  no  use  for  me. 

Question:  We're  talked  about  Goldwater 
proposals  that  President  Johnson  has  seemed 
to  come  to  favor  to  some  degree:  The  "Gold- 
water  position"  In  Vietnam.  In  restudylng 
the  draft.  In  his  concern  with  crime  in  the 
streets.  They  could  possibly  be  considered 
triumphs  In  defeat  for  you. 


But  what  were  some  of  your  biggest  mis- 
takes in  1964.  mistakes  that,  looking  back, 
seem  to  have  been  in  error  and  that  you 
would  avoid  were  you  to  have  it  to  do  over? 
Goldwater;  WeU  of  course  my  biggest  mis- 
take was  running  for  the  presidency.  We 
knew  it  at  the  time.  Defeating  Johnson  with 
a  Republican  In  '64  Just  wasn't  in  the  cards. 
However.  I  did  think  we  would  show  a  bet- 
ter result  than  we  did,  even  though  the  day 
I  was  nominated,  in  my  room  I  was  shown  a 
poll  the  national  committee  took  and  it 
showed  that  after  we  nailed  down  all  the 
votes.  I  would  get  20  per  cent.  Johnson  would 
get  80. 

It  was  a  mighty,  dull,  dismal  day.  I'U  tell 
you,  having  to  make  an  acceptance  speech 
after  looking  at  that.  But  the  fact  that  we 
picked  up  20  points  and  Johnson  lost  20.  in- 
dicates to  me  that  the  campaign  was  a  lit- 
tle better  than  most  people  thought  It  was. 
Now  what  would  I  do  different?  I  would 
not  have  gone  into  primaries.  I  was  opposed 
to  this  and  I  didn't  yield  on  it  until  the  last 
week  before  the  New  Hampshire  campaign 
when  they  talked  me  into  going  in  there. 
That  was  my  first  mistake. 

Then  there  was  my  naivete  of  how  the 
national  press  operates  In  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. I  made  many  mistakes  with  the  press, 
both  in  trusting  some  reporters,  not  trusting 
others,  and  in  having  too  many  press  con- 
ferences. 

But  the  biggest  mistake  was  made  by  Re- 
publicans. (New  York  Gov.  Nelson)  Rocke- 
feller and  (Lhen-Pennsylvanla  Gov.  WiUiam) 
Scranton.  I  think  the  action  of  those  two 
men.  but  especially  Rockefeller,  was  the  rea- 
son for  my  not  winning  6  to  8  million  more 
votes  than  I  did.  Republican  votes. 

They  so  cut  me  up  that  all  Johnson  did — 
and  his  tacticians  t<3ld  me  this;  they're  good 
friends — was  take  Rockefeller's  and  Scran- 
ton's  television  tapes,  remake  them  a  little 
bit.  put  Johnson  and  Hxunphrey  in,  and  used 
the  original  material. 

Question:  Did  you  or  the  party  make  any 
other  tactical  mistakes? 

Goldwater;  Yes,  we  both  did.  I  made  a 
major  tactical  mistake  in  not  recognizing 
that  I  had  the  convention  sewed  up.  Up 
until  ten  days  before  the  convention  I  really 
didn't  believe  that  the  people  who  said  they'd 
go  with  me  would  stay  with  me. 

As  a  result,  the  day  after  the  nomination 
I  had.  in  effect,  no  staff.  This  Is  both  my 
mistake  and  a  tactical  mistake  of  the  na- 
tional party  that  I'm  hoping  to  correct.  The 
national  committee  should  be  building  a 
staff  so  that  no  matter  who  Is  nominated, 
the  staff  is  there  except  for  whoever  the 
nominee  wants  to  add. 

I  had  the  time  between  July  15  and  Sep- 
tember 1.  about  six  weeks,  to  put  together 
speech  writers,  television  experts,  radio  ex- 
perts, lay  out  a  campaign  itinerary,  acquire 
all  the  vast  equipment  needed.  And  when 
you  consider  that  we  spent  $13  million  in 
that  campaign,  you  can  see  that  we  didn't 
approach   it  as  a  btislness  proposition. 

Question:  Did  you  raise  any  Issues  in  your 
1964  campaign  that  you  would  avoid  if  you 
had  it  to  do  over? 

Goldwater :  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  can  think 
of  some  I  wish  had  not  come  up  the  way 
they  did— the  nuclear  Issue,  for  Instance. 
But  I  still  think  the  American  people  would 
be  better  off  today  had  Johnson  and  I  en- 
gaged in  one  or  two  discussions  about  the 
whole   question   of   nuclear   weapons. 

The  American  people  are  still  very  fuzzy 
about  nuclear  weapons — what  we  have,  what 
we  don't  have,  what  the  possibilities  are. 
what  our  allies  are  developing  in  this  field, 
what  our  enemy  has  that  can  be  used  against 
our  men. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  very  healthy 
debate.  It  might  not  have  helped  me  any. 
but  I  have  never  cared  particularly  about 
that  aspect  of  campaigning.  If  we  can  get  a 
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message  across  to  the  people  and  they  un- 
derstand It,  I  think  that's  of  value. 

Question.  Are  there  any  Issues  you  didn't 
use  that  you  would  use  if  you  were  running 
again? 

Goldwater:  Well  first  of  all,  I  don't  think 
there  was  anything  I  could  have  done  that 
could  have  beaten  Johnson  I'd  have  to  say 
I  don't  think  there  was  an  issne  that  we 
could  have  discussed  that  would  have  won 
for  me.  However,  I  think  a  proper  discussion 
of  the  nuclear  issiie.  or  a  reasoned  dlscus- 
Hion  of  my  position  on  Social  Security,  which 
has  always  been  in  support  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, would  have  brought  me  more  votes. 

Question  Some  critics  have  said  you  de- 
liberately raised  the  wrong  ssue  in  the 
wrong  pldce  at  the  wrong  time  For  example, 
going  into  New  Hampshire  to  discuss  Social 
Security,  into  Tennessee  to  discuss  TVA.  You 
have  replied  that  there  is  no  need  to  avoid 
telling  the  truth.  Would  you  still  act  ac- 
cordingly? 

Goldwater:  First  of  all.  whoever  makes 
these  statements— — 

Question:  One  person  who  made  them  is 
Teddy  White  iT  H.  White,  author  of  "The 
Makiiig  of  the  President  "  series  i . 

Goldwater:  Teddy  White  was  wrong,  as  I 
told  him. 

Someone  s.Ud  I  went  into  St  Petersburg 
and  discussed  Social  Security.  I  didn't.  In  St. 
Petersburg  my  speech  w:vs  crime  in  the 
streets.  They  said  I  went  into  Tennessee  and 
talked  about  TVA.  I  didn't.  I  forget  what 
subject  I  used  in  Tennessee,  but  I  did  an- 
swer a  Congressman's  letter,  written  long 
before  the  campaign,  asking  whether  I  would 
sell  TVA.  And  I  said  yes  I  would,  and  I  still 
would.  If  I  lived  in  Tennessee  I  would  want 
that  belonging  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  or 
to  a  private  outfit  which  could  pay  ta.xes. 

I  didn't  go  into  those  states  to  discuss 
those  things,  so  would  I  do  it  again?  I  didn't 
do  it  in  the  first  place.  I  did  go  into  West 
Virginia  and  discuss  the  war  on  poverty — 
that  I  did  do.  and  I  would  do  it  again. 

And  I  went  to  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  and  there 
was  a  full  page  ad  challenging  me  to  repeat 
m.y  remarks  about  the  TFX  (controversial 
supersonic  airplane)  which  was  being  made 
two  blocks  down  and  I  told  them  I  thought 
it  was  a  bad  deal,  it  was  wrong,  it  smacked 
of  crookedness. 

The  congressional  reports  since  then  admit 
that  It's  a  bad  deal,  so  why  be  dishonest?  I 
may  be  very  naive,  and  maybe  I  should  keep 
my  mouth  shut,  but  I  wouldn't  evade  that  or 
any  Issue. 

Question:  Some  people  have  said  that  Bill 
Miller  was  less  well  known  than  many  other 
c.indidates  you  could  have  picked  as  your 
running  mate.  Lf  you  had  it  to  do  over,  would 
you— knowing  how  far  you  trailed  Johnson 
in  the  polls— have  picked  someone  with  a 
wider  reputation? 

Goldw.iter:  Picking  the  vice  presidential 
cmdldate  Is  not  Just  the  responsibility  of 
the  presidential  nominee  I  went  to  the  best 
source  of  advice  I  had,  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  they  were  unanimous  in  saying 
that  I  should  pick  Bill  Miller. 

However,  before  Bill  Scranton  wrote  that 
Godawful  letter— l-.e  didn't  write  It,  but  be- 
fore that  lefer  c-ime  to  me  over  hts  signa- 
ture—I  had  wanted  Srranton  to  be  my  run- 
ning mate  because  I  knew  Bill  I  had'  great 
admiration  for  him.  We  served  together  In 
the  Air  Force  and  in  spite  of  his  letter  and 
other  antics.  I  still  like  him.  But  if  I  had 
asked  him  to  be  my  running  mate,  I  doubt 
that  he  would  have  accepted.  And  had  he 
accepted,  I  think  it  would  have  caused  all 
sorts  of  problems  in  addition  to  those  we  al- 
re.Tdy  had. 

And  then,  who  was  Adlal  Stevenson's  run- 
ning mate''  John   Sparkman,   remember? 

I  heard  Hubert  Humphrey  pull  one  of  the 
funniest  gags  he's  ever  pulled,  this  year  at 
the  Gridiron  Dinner.  He  stood  up  and  read 
off  a   list  of   names  that   nobody   had   ever 


heard  of.  And  then  he  got  down  to  the  last 
two,  Johnson  and  Hiunpiirey.  and  everybody 
knew  these  were  the  vice  presidents. 

Question:  How  about  Dean  Burch.  Would 
you  still  have  made  htm  national  chairman? 

Goldwater;  Yes.  I  still  would  have,  al- 
though I  had  leaned  toward  Ray  Bliss  Ini- 
tially. But  Ray  Bliss  had  not  come  into  my 
camp  early.  And  when  he  came  In.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  he  did  because  of  his  profes- 
sional feeling  that  it  was  his  Job  to  come 
in. 

I  was  the  first  one  who  pushed  for  Ray 
Bliss  for  national  chairman,  right  after  the 
Nixon  campaign.  In  fact,  I  was  the  one  who 
made  the  overture  to  him  to  come  into  the 
Job,  but  he  wouldn't  do  it  at  the  time. 

Now  as  to  Dean  Burch,  he  did  something 
no  other  national  chairman  has  ever  done: 
He  left  the  national  committee  in  the  black, 
Tnis  has  never  happened. 

Question:  Was  there  ever  a  time  when 
you  honestly  believed  you  did  not  want  to 
become  President  of  the  U.S.? 

Goldwater:  Yes,  right  after  Jack  Kennedy 
was  assassinated.  I  told  Peggy,  "Well,  that's 
It.'  I  had  looked  forward  to  campaigning 
agslnst  Jack  because  I  knew  he  would  discuss 
the  issues  and  I  told  her  that  I  didn't  think 
Johnson  would  ever  show  his  face  in  public 
debate,  and  that  my  chances  of  becoming 
President,  while  they  weren't  exceptionally 
good  against  Kennedy,  were  probably  less 
against  Johnson.  Because  I  knew  that  the 
American  people  would  not  be  in  the  mood 
to  have  three  Presidents  in  two  years. 

Up  until  about  the  middle  cf  December 
1963,  I  was  still  very  undecided  and  then  It 
was  put  to  me  that  if  I  didn't  run  I'd  be 
letting  down  a  large  segment  of  the  Republi- 
can party  who  had  long  clamored  for  a  con- 
servative candidate;  I'd  be  letting  down  the 
young  people.  So  again  I  asked  my  advisers. 
Their  advice  was  that  I  couldn't  avoid  run- 
ning. So  then  I  just  said,  all  right,  I'll  run. 
And  then  naturally  I  wanted  to  be  President. 
Because  I  don't  ever  go  into  things  unless  I 
try  to  win  and  want  to  win. 

Question;  Any  guess  as  to  how  you  think 
you  would  have  done  against  JFK? 

Goldwater:  That's  pure  speculation,  ol 
course.  But  I  think  I  would  have  gotten  be- 
tween 45  and  55  per  cent,  probably  closer  to 
50.  I  would  have  had  a  lot  of  the  votes  that 
Nixon  lost,  and  I  would  have  had  the  anti- 
Kennedy  votes  which  were  growing  at  that 
time. 

Question:  You  said  yoti  feared  collectiviza- 
tion of  the  U.S.  If  LBJ  were  elected.  Do  you 
still  fear  that? 

Goldwater:  Yes,  I  do.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
he  fears  It,  too.  I  have  a  feeling  that  he 
didn't  realize  the  amount  of  power  that  re- 
sides in  that  office  today,  and  that  unless  it's 
treated  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  caution 
It  can  do  Irreparable  damage  to  our  demo- 
cratic processes. 

I  think  that  more  and  more  people  are 
beginning  to  fear  this.  We're  hearing  more 
about  a  new  federal  relationship.  In  fact 
I'm  working  on  a  thought  which  I've  dis- 
cussed with  a  great  many  Republicans 
around  the  country  and  it's  creating  much 
interest.  I  haven't  made  anything  public  on 
it  yet.  It's  merely  a  way  to  get  the  states  to 
do  more  in  the  areas  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  functioning,  so  that  some  day 
we  can  return  to  the  states  the  functions  of 
the  welfare  state,  functions  of  preserving  our 
forest  lands,  our  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

When  the  states  demonstrate  that  they 
can  maintain  these  things  as  well  as  the 
federal  government,  then  the  federal  govern- 
ment c»n  return  to  the  states  the  money  it 
takes  to  nin  those  operations. 

Bu-sinessmen  who  sort  of  laughed  at  me 
in  1964  are  now  becoming  aware  of  the  power 
of  the  federal  government.  Ordinary  citizens 
faced  with  a  multiplicity  of  forms  to  fill  out 
are  realizing  that  what  I  said  was  true.  And 


people  who  were  great  advocates  of  elemen- 
tary aid  to  education  are  all  beginning  to 
realize  what  I  was  warning  against — not  just 
Goldwater  warning  against;  the  Republican 
party  has  been  warning  ag:.inst  this  since 
the  day  of  Roosevelt,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Question;  Have  you  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  essay  by  Richard  Goodwin  (for- 
mer JFK  adviser  and  speech  WTiter)  which 
appe.ired  in  Commentary  magazine,  and 
which  rc.ids  in  part  as  though  it  could  have 
been  written  by  Barry  Goldwater? 

Goldwater:  Yes.  Richard  Goodwin  and  I 
have  had  some  correspondejice,  although  I 
don't  know  him  well,  and  I  don't  know  him 
personally  at  all.  We're  beginning  to  see  in 
liiis  country  the  emergence  of  some  true  lib- 
erals. For  example.  Mrtx  Lerner  is  a  man  I've 
been  on  a  platform  with  and  traveled  with. 
and  he  is  to  me  a  true  liberal  in  that  he  and 
I  share  many  common  beliefs. 

Goodwin  and  I  find  ovirselves  in  agreement 
on  points  where  Goodwin  would  be  out  of 
tune  with  a  liberal  like  (Sen.  Wayne)  Morse 
or  (Vice  President  Hubert)  Humphrey,  or 
any  of  the  liberals  who  I  have  so  long  said 
were  not  liberals  but  radicals. 

I  think  there's  a  place  in  American  poll- 
tics  for  liberals,  just  as  there's  a  place  for 
conservatives.  But  there's  no  place  for  a 
phony  liberal,  or  a  phony  conservative. 

Question :  In  your  campaign  speeches  you 
often  denounced  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara.  Was  this  Just  campaign  oratory 
or  Is  he  as  bad  a  defense  secretary  as  you 
charged? 

Goldwater:  I  think  It's  becoming  Increas- 
ingly obvious  that  McNamara  has  not  done 
a  good  Job,  Is  not  doing  a  good  Job,  and 
can't  do  a  good  Job.  He  doesn't  have  the 
knowledge.  His  basic  exposure  to  big  busi- 
ness was  limited.  No  one's  ever  been  able 
to  find  what  he  really  did  at  Ford.  He  denies 
responsibility  for  the  Edsel.  He  never  had 
any  military  background  except  as  an  admin- 
istrator. Tlicn  he  gets  into  the  Pentagon  anrl 
he  refuses  to  take  advice  about  strategy  from 
military  men. 

I  recognize  and  respect  the  place  of  the 
civilian,  who  should  always  be  supreme  to 
the  military  man  on  public  issues.  And  mili- 
tary men  themselves  feel  that  way.  But 
when  McNamara  refuses  to  take  advice,  he 
opens  himself  to  some  dreadful  mistakes. 

Question:  If  you  had  been  an  aver.ige 
voter,  not  committed  to  liberali.'m  or  con- 
servatism, would  you  have  voted  for  the 
Goldwater  whose  image  was  projected  during 
the  1964  campaign? 

Goldwater:  If  I  was  someone  who  had 
never  heard  Goldwater,  or  seen  him,  or  de- 
pended entirely  on  what  the  press,  the  mag- 
azines, and  the  newscasters  said,  No,  I 
wouldn't   have    voted   for   Goldwater. 

Question:  Who  among  the  magazines,  col- 
umnists do  you  consider  the  worst  distorters 
of  your  remarks? 

Goldwater:  The  New  York  Times,  the 
Wasiiington  Post,  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Just  to  mention 
the  major  newspapers.  Look  magazine.  The 
newscasters.  I  wovild  say.  were  almost  uni- 
versally opposed  to  my  candidacy,  and  made 
it  very  olDviotis. 

Question:  Are  you  saying  that  the  most 
Important  members  of  tlie  liberal  press  com- 
pletely lost  tiieir  objectivity  where  Gold- 
water  was  concerned? 

Goldwater:  They  went  Insane.  And  I  think 
If  they  read  back  now  what  they  wrote  then, 
what  the  cartoonists  drew,  they  must  realize 
that  they  were  completely  off  base. 

And  while  it  won't  do  me  any  good,  per- 
haps their  having  done  this  distorting  will 
improve  the  American  press,  because  I've  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  too  many  of  our  top 
newspapers  and  newsmen  had  lost  their  ob- 
jectivity. Maybe  this  will  Jolt  them  back.  At 
least  U  may  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  next 
Republican  candidate.  It  may  have  taught 
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them  what  to  expect  from  certain  members 
of  the  press.  The  continued  misquoting  that 
I  endured  forced  me,  in  the  primaries,  to  go 
tu  televised  press  conferences.  Television  U 
about  the  only  way  that  you  can  keep  the 
written  word  honest. 

Question:  If  you  rvin  against  Carl  Hayden 
for  the  Senate  seat  from  Arizona  next  year, 
you'll  in  effect  be  asking  Arizonans  to  send 
you  to  Washington  to  replace  a  man  who  has 
been  in  Congress  55  years.  Assuming  that 
voters  vote  in  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
best  Interest,  why  is  It  in  their  best  interest 
to  vote  for  Barry  Goldwater  and  against 
Carl  Hayden? 

Goldwater:  Well,  that's  a  problem  I  rec- 
ognize, of  course.  It  would  be  a  question  I 
would  logically  ask  If  I  were  not  the 
candidate. 

The  Republican  party  has  to  run  a  candi- 
date. We  Just  can't  say  that  Carl  Hayden,  an 
old  man  approaching  90  years  of  age,  is  en- 
titled to  a  free  ride  for  another  term.  I  think 
I  would  be  that  logical  candidate. 

And  I  think  there  are  Issues.  Carl  hasn't 
been  home  to  campaign  in  about  12  years, 
and  I  think  Arizona  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  him  on  the  hustings.  I  think  they 
have  a  right  to  ask  him  questions.  I  think 
the  Arizona  voters  have  indicated  by  voting 
for  me  in  three  elections  involving  federal 
ot&ct  that  they  rather  lean  to  the  conserva- 
tive philosophy,  and  yet  Carl  has  voted  al- 
most right  down  the  line — starting  with  the 
Eoosevelt  years  through  today- — for  many 
Issues  that  I  have  campaigned  against  and 
won  votes  for. 

And  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  this 
state  who  have  never  seen  or  heard  Carl 
Hayden.  And  I  think  it's  Incumbent  on  him 
as  a  candidate  to  come  back  home.  I  know 
he'll  be  limited  but  this  will  be  a  clean 
campaign.  I'm  not  going  to  put  any  burdens 
on  him.  or  put  any  worries  on  him  about 
answering  .any  charges,  because  there's  noth- 
ing to  charge  him  with,  unless  it's  a  matter 
of  issues  supporting  proposals  Arizonans  have 
indicated  they're  opp'osed  to. 

Question:  What  will  be  any  Republican 
presidential  candidate's  chance  in  19C8? 

Goldwater:  I've  said  repeatedly  that  if  the 
election  were  held  tomorrow  I  don't  think 
the  Republic.m  would  win.  But  I  also  say 
that  there  Is  a  growing  reaction  against 
Johnson. 

Of  course  the  President's  popularity  can 
go  up  and  down  like  a  daily  thermometer. 
He's  done  some  things  the  American  people 
can  see  through  and  resent.  Tlils  continuing 
credibility  gap  Is  reaching  the  point  where 
the  American  people  almost  dent  trust 
Johnson,  dont  ti^st  what  he  says. 

And  while  I  think  we're  doing  better  In 
Vietnam,  If  this  Isn't  clear  to  the  American 
people  next  year  ...  if  we're  plagued  with 
strikes,  plagued  with  more  riots,  or  if  we 
encounter  any  economic  setback,  which  I 
don't  think  we  will,  then  I  think  Johnson 
can  be  beaten. 

Now  wliat  kind  of  cajididate  can  beat  him? 
You've  got  to  remember  that  I  got  27  million 
votes.  And  had  the  nuclear  and  Social  Secu- 
rity issues — both  of  them  phonies — if  they 
hadn't  been  In  there,  I  probably  would  have 
gotten   35   or   36   miilion   votes. 

I  think  that  a  non-hberal  Republican  can 
start  with  that  base,  and  I  know  that  he 
win  get  more  votes.  Whether  he  can  gel 
enough  to  beat  Johnson,  no  one  knows.  That 
man  that  I'm  supporting  now  is  Nixon.  How- 
ever. If  Nixon  backs  o\n  and  Rengen  says  he 
wants  to  run,  I'll  back  Reagan.  But  he  tells 
me  he  doesn't  want  to  run.  But  I'll  know 
more  about  that  soon.  The  combination  of 
Nixoa  and  Beagan  would  be  a  very  attractive 
team.  But  right  now  Nixon  seems  to  be  the 
man. 

Question:  It  h.as  been  reported  that  you've 
said  that  under  no  circumstances  would  you 
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support   Nelson   Rockefeller   for   the    preel- 
dencv.  Is  that  correct? 

Goldwater:  I  cant  see  how  any  Republican 
could  support  Governor  Rockefeller  for  the 
presidency.  There's  such  a  thing  as  loyalty. 
Jim  Parley  (postmaster  general  under  FDR) 
said  to  me  one  day  during  an  airplane  trip 
together  that  if  a  prominent  Democrat  had 
done  what  Rockefeller  did.  he  wouldn't  even 
be  recognized  as  a  Democrat  today.  Rocke- 
feller dumped  Nixon  and  me.  so  I  Just 
frankly  can't  see  how  any  Republican  can 
support  him. 

Question :  Do  you  feel  the  same  way  about 
George  Romney.  who  also  refused  to  support 
you? 

Goldwater;  No.  I  talked  to  George  Romney 
about  this  and  told  George  frankly.  "Your 
big  problem  is  not  Goldwater.  because  I'll 
vote  for  you,  I'U  support  you.  and  I'll  guar- 
antee you  that  Arizona  will  vote  for  you — 
will  vote  for  any  Republican  nominee  with 
the  exception  of  Rockefeller,  and  I  don't 
think  he  can  be  nominated.  Your  problem 
Is  the  percentage  of  the  27  million  who 
resent  your  not  having  supported  me." 

Question:  What  is  your  biggest  regret 
about  running  for  the  presidency? 

Goldwater;  Oh.  there  was  nothing  really 
great  in  the  way  of  regrets.  There  were  some 
few  individuals' outside  of  Arizona  who  de- 
serted me.  These  were  people  I  had  thought 
were  close  personal  frlend.s.  people  who  had 
told  me  that  they  would  support  me  and 
then  didn't.  This,  however,  is  a  personal 
feeling,   it's   not   a   political   feeling. 

No,  I  have  no  regrets  about  it.  As  I  say, 
I  think  anv  Republican  would  have  lost.  I 
think  mv  d'efeiit  might  in  the  long  run  have 
helped  "the  Republican  party.  'While  our 
losses  In  the  Congress  In  1964  were  rot  as 
great  as  some  we've  suffered  In  the  past.  It 
wasnt  the  catastrophe  It  was  made  out  to 
be,  because  it  Jolted  the  Republican  party. 
I  don't  know  whether  It  was  Goldwater 
who  Jolted  them  or  the  defeat  of  the  candi- 
dates that  Jolted  them.  But  we've  come  back. 
We  now  have  25  governors,  we  picked  up 
46  seats  in  the  House,  we  picked  up  a  Senate 
seat.  I  think  in  1968  this  Is  going  to  continue. 
I  think  we're  going  to  have  a  tremendous 
sweep  into  the  House  and  a  goodly  number 
m  the  Senate.  Well  pick  up  more  governors. 
We'll  strengthen  our  position  In  parts  of  Uie 
country  where  we've  just  begun  to  exert 
strength. 

So  I  have  no  regrets  at  all.  I  don't  look 
on  the  campaign  as  a  personal  sacrifice,  or 
anjthing  of  the  sort.  I  enjoyed  It,  I  learned 
a  lot,  I  learned  an  awful  lot  about  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Everyone  I  met  was  a  new  expe- 
rience. My  three  years  since  then  I've  kept 
busier  than  I've  ever  been  in  my  life.. 

For  example,  last  year  I  answered  19.000 
letters  by  personal  dictation,  and  mailed 
out  another  40,000  to  50,000  form  letters. 
I've  made  more  than  400  speeches  in  Ariaona 
and  111  make  more  than  that  this  year.  On 
top  of  that  I  made  about  100  speeches  outside 
our  state,  which,  frankly.  I  have  to  do  to 
augmei^.t  my  income. 

I  ve  kept  up  my  contact  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  around  the  country  and  I've  en- 
Joyed  life.  I  hold  no  regrets.  I'm  not  bitter 
at  anybody. 

Question:  What  Is  the  greatest  satisfaction 
you  derived  from  nmning  for  the  presidency? 
Goldwater:   I  think  there  s  great  satisfac- 
tion just  In  being  the  nominee  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  VS. 

And  I  m  proud  fnat  my  state  can  add  this 
■distinction  to  the  many  distinctions  it  al- 
ready has.  I  think  that  my  being  a  candi- 
date—I  don't  say  this  to  sound  conceited — 
I  think  it  brought  more  attention  to  the 
Btate  at  Arizona  than  anything  that's  ever 
happened  l>«re.  I  know  tbis  from  the  mall 
■we  get,  I  know  It  from  others'  comments.  It 
was  a  surprising  thing  to  have  a  candidate 
from  a  small  «Ute,  end  I'm  very  ha«'y  t^»* 


I  was  able  to  run  and  do  my  part  for  my 
party,  my  country,  and  my  stale. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  RESOLU- 
TION ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  invited  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  American  Legion  resolution, 
adopted  at  its  49th  annual  convention, 
opposing  Soviet  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam in  U.S.  lend-lease  ships.  Today,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  Resolution  456, 
adopted  by  that  same  annual  convention. 
This  resolution  deals  more  directly  with 
the  issue  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  itself. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Legion,  In  its  experience,  agrees  with 
the  judgment  of  our  military  leaders  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  par- 
ticularly cite  paragraphs  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
of  the  resolution  wliich  demand  the  end 
of  the  enemy's  use  of  sanctuarj-  in  Cam- 
bodia. Laos,  and  the  DMZ:  which  demand 
an  immediate  hfting  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  military  judgment  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  strategic  targets:  -which 
support  intensified  attacks  on  hostile  in- 
stallations and  airfields  and  to  the  war 
machinery  in  North  Vietnam;  and  which 
recommend  strongly  the  closing  of  Uie 
port  of  Haiphong  by  whatever  military 
means  are  considered  most  feasible  and 
effective.  These  issues  are  so  urgently 
pressing  at  the  moment  that  it  is  good 
to  have  tlie  affirmation  of  their  vahdity 
by  tlie  American  Legion's  49th  Annual 
Convention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Resolution  456  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rcscrt-trnoN  456 
(Adopted  by  the  4Sth  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion,  Boston, 
Mass.,  August  29.  30.  31,  1967) 
Committee:    Joint   Foreign    Relations-Na- 
tioaal  Security  Su'ocommlttee  on   the  Viet- 
nam War. 

Subject;  Vietnam. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
a  war  in  Vietnam  against  forces  under  the 
control  of  communist  North  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  our  commitment  there  Is  based 
on  solemn  agreements  conoemlng  de<«n3e  ot 
South  Vietnam  from  outsldie  aggressloa.  and 
on  the  basic  and  essential  Umtod  States  pol- 
icy against  communist  expansiion  by  amxed 
lorce;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  that  we  achieve  our 
political  and  military  objectives  In  "Vietnam 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  least 
possible  losses:  and 

Whereas.  Nort,h  Vietnam's  leaders  have 
made  clear  they  do  not  Intend  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace  until  and  unless  forced 
to  do  so;  and 

Whereas,  that  communist  regime  Is  en- 
abled to  continue  Its  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  only  because  of  massive  assistance 
from  the  Scvi«t  Union,  Its  satellites,  and  Red 
China;  and 

Whereas.  North  Vietnam  also  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  restrictions  placed  on  our  mil- 
itary forces — as  regards  the  selection  of  tar- 
gets in  North  'Vietnam,  and  as  regards  en- 
€!my  sanctuary  across  South  Vietnam's 
bonierE:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Elesolved.  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional C-onvention  assembled  In  Boston.  Mas- 
eachusetts.  August  29.  30.  31.  1687.  That  Th« 
American  Legion t 
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( 1 )  reiterates  Its  strong  support  of  United 
States  assistance  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  In  their  struggle  against  communist 
aggression; 

(2)  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnamese  territory  and  the 
defeat  of  communism's  so-called  "war  of 
national  Uberatlon"  there  Is  In  our  vital 
national  Interest; 

i3)  commends  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam for  their  magnificent  performance  under 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances, 
and  extends  to  them  our  profound  gratitude 
and  our  continued,  unqualified  support; 

(4)  expresses  lu  deep  concern  over  our 
Increasing  casualties  in  Vietnam,  with  no 
apparent  end  In  sight  while  the  existing  po- 
litical limitations  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war; 

(5)  insists  that  these  limitations  must  be 
removed  so  that  our  military  forces  can  bring 
this  war  to  an  early  and  successful  conclu- 
sion: 

(6)  urges  that  our  military  commanders 
be  promptly  given  whatever  men.  materiel, 
and  authority  are  required  to  accomplish 
this  end: 

(7)  calls  for  the  termination,  by  military 
means  as  military  Judgment  determines  ap- 
propriate, of  the  enemy's  use  of  sanctuary 
across  South  Vietnam's  borders,  in  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  throughout  the  "Demili- 
tarized Zone"  ( DMZ ) : 

(8)  demands  an  immediate  lifting  of  the 
restrictions  now  placed  on  the  military  as 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  strategic  targets 
which  should  be  destroyed  in  North  Vietnam; 

(0)  supports  repeated  and  Intensified 
Ixjmbing  or  shelling,  as  military  Judgment 
deems  appropriate,  of  all  hostile  installa- 
tions and  military  air  fields  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  all  unloading,  storage,  transporta- 
tion, power,  and  manufacturing  facilities 
there:  emd 

(10)  recommends  strongly  the  closing  of 
the  port  of  Haiphong  by  whatever  military 
means  aze  considered  most  feasible  and  ef- 
fective, with  adequate  and  firm  notice  to  all 
shipping  nations. 


THE  ALLEGED  POSTAL  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  most 
Senators  not  only  know  Mr.  Raymond 
Moley  personally,  but  have  followed  his 
column,  books,  and  articles  with  admira- 
tion for  his  keen  analytic  mind,  even  if 
we  do  not  always  agree  with  his  conclu- 
sions. This  Is  one  of  the  great  character- 
istics of  the  United  States — aole  journal- 
ists and  authors  who  can  exercise  the 
right  of  free  speech  with  periodic  re- 
views of  time-honored  premises.  Mr. 
Moley.  in  his  recent  column  in  Newsweek, 
has  once  again  exhibited  his  unique 
ability  and  has  raised  questions  not  only 
concerning  the  postal  bill  pending  before 
this  body  but  with  the  basic  premises  on 
which  the  bill  is  founded. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  col- 
umn entitled  "Those  Alleged  Postal  Sub- 
sidies," and  published  In  Newsweek  for 
October  16,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thosb  Aixeged  Postal  Subsidies 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

A  House  bill  to  raise  postal  rates  and  In- 
crease the  pay  of  postal  employees  (H.R.  7977 ) 
has  been  passed  by  the  Post  Office  Committee 
and  cleared  for  floor  actif  n  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  is  a  hybrid.  Originally  there 
were  two  bills — one  to  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's demand  for  higher  postal  rates  and  the 


other  to  raise  the  pay  of  postal  employees. 
The  latter,  however,  gave  employees  a  raise 
higher  than  the  President's  guidelines  for 
Federal  employees.  And  so,  to  avoid  a  veto 
of  the  pay  bill,  the  Hoiise  committee  com- 
bined the  two  into  one  piece  of  legislation. 
Thus,  the  present  bill  Is  a  product  of  a  polit- 
ical manuever.  a  practice  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  characterized  almost  every- 
thing related  to  the  postal  service. 

Moreover,  this  bill  Is  being  r\ished  through 
despite  the  fact  that  a  commission  of  dis- 
tinguished people  was  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  study  the  postal  service  and  will  not 
report  until  next  year.  The  chairman  of  that 
commission  is  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  former 
chairman  of  AT&T.  The  commission  was  no 
doubt  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Post- 
master General  O'Brien,  who  declared  that 
the  "archaic"  postal  service  is  "ponderous, 
creaking,  erratic,  costly." 

THE   BTTRDEN   UPON  USERS 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  Kappel  commis- 
sion's report,  which  may  well  show  how  the 
Post  Office  can  be  reformed  to  the  extent  that 
most  of  the  postal  deficit  can  be  eliminated, 
the  House  Post  Office  Committee  chose  to  in- 
crease the  present  scale  of  rates  and  thus 
throw  the  burden  upon  the  users  of  the  mall 
service. 

My  argxunent  here  deals  with  what  Is  called 
a  "subsidy"  for  users  of  second-  and  third- 
class  mall.  According  to  the  figvu-es  in  the 
House  committee  report,  first-class  mall  in 
1966  showed  a  surplus  of  $67.7  million.  But 
second-  and  third-class  mall  provided  deficits 
of  $4162  million  and  $40.2  million  respec- 
tively. For  a  long  time  figures  like  these  have 
been  used  to  claim  that  users  of  second-  and 
third-class  mall  have  enjoyed  a  huge  Federal 
subsidy. 

I  have  had  reason  to  feel  the  effect  of  this 
claim,  for  whenever  over  the  past  twenty 
years  I  have  in  my  pieces  in  this  magazine 
commented  upon  subsidies  in  government 
agencies  and  programs.  I  have  received  let- 
ters taunting  me  about  the  "subsidy"  en- 
Joyed  by  periodicals.  tJntll  now,  I  have  not 
replied  to  those  charges  in  print.  But  since 
responslblle  Journalists  have  now  accepted 
the  Post  Office  figures  and  have  Joined  the 
chorus,  I  choose  to  show  how  deceptive  those 
figures  are.  For  I  have  always  believed  that 
these  claimed  subsidies  have  been  based  upon 
a  wholly  unsound  system  of  allocating  costs 
In  the  postal  system. 

BAD    ACCOUNTING 

The  report  of  the  House  committee  Itself 
in  Its  labored  explanation  of  what  are  called 
"cost  ascertainment"  figures  comes  close  to 
admitting  their  unreliability.  The  cost  sys- 
tem does  not.  it  admits,  take  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  priority  given  to  first-class 
mall  as  compared  with  the  deferment  im- 
posed upon  other  classes  of  mall.  Delivery  of 
first-class  mail  is  Intended  to  be  prompt 
and  almost  immediate.  Second  class  should 
take  two  or  three  days,  and  third  class  about 
eight  days.  Calculations  based  on  the  sale 
of  stamps  or  use  of  meters  cannot  be  seg- 
regated by  classes.  They  are  used  for  all 
kinds  of  mall.  And  the  whole  basis  of  assign- 
ing costs  to  the  three  classes  is  based  upon 
random  samples.  The  minority  report  on  the 
bill  said:  "The  full  committee  had  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  to  study  the  cost  ascertain- 
ment figures  on  which  the  rate  increases  are 
based  ...  all  rats  adjustments  are  suspect 
because  they  are  based  on  questionable  and 
dubious  statistics." 

I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  govern- 
ment accounting  In  other  fields  that  I  have 
grown  even  more  suspicious  of  the  Post  Office 
figures.  In  the  benefit-cost  ratio  in  some 
big  water  projects  such  as  dams  and  water 
supply,  the  assumptions  are  ludicroioa.  In 
the  Department  of  HEW  there  are  twelve  ac- 
counting systems,  and  none  of  these  has 
been  approved  by  the  Comptroller  General 
office. 


Common  sense  should  tell  anyone  that 
since  the  same  men  and  women,  the  same 
buildings,  mall  trucks,  trains,  boats  and  even 
in  some  cases  horses  and  mules  are  used  for 
all  classes  of  mail  In  varying  volume,  an  allo- 
cation of  respective  class  costs  Is  substan- 
tially Impossible. 

In  the  postal  service.  80  per  cent  of  the 
cosU  are  for  labor,  and  labor  is  largely  used  in 
handling,  carrying  and  sorting  mail.  Under 
the  Zip  Code  system,  magazines  must  do 
much  of  this  handling  at  their  own  expense 
A  first-class  Item  is  handled  on  the  average 
fifteen  times  by  postal  employees.  Magazines 
do  nine  of  those  handlings  at  their  own 
expense. 

Despite  this  continual  pushing  of  rising 
labor  costs  upon  the  users  of  second-  and 
third-class  mall,  the  rate  increases  on  second- 
class  (122  per  cent)  and  third-class  (188  per 
cent)  over  fifteen  years  have  been  far  more 
than  for  first-class  maU   (67  per  cent). 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
increases  in  the  present  bill  fall  relatively 
most  heavily  upon  periodicals  of  small  cir- 
culation. To  the  bigs,  the  increases  are  an 
unjustified  burden,  but  to  the  smalls  the 
proposed  rates  are  a  tragic  blow.  And  these 
smalls  include  hundreds  of  special  periodi- 
cals— cultural,  religious,  scientific,  profes- 
sional and  fraternal. 

Here  is  the  example  of  The  Atlantic.  Its 
publisher.  Prank  M .  Herbert  Jr.,  told  the 
Post  Office  Committee  that  the  present  bill 
would  add  to  his  costs  $8,800  for  first-class 
mall,  $26,250  for  second-class  mall  and  $52.- 
800  for  third-class  mail.  In  all,  this  Is  $87,- 
850.  His  average  profits  over  five  years  have 
been  $22,795.  Thus,  at  one  blow  The  Atlantic 
would  either  be  destroyed  or  go  deeply  Into 
debt.  And  this  situation  might  well  apply 
to   hundreds  of  lesser-known  periodicals. 

THB  bux  bhouu)  wait 
The  reason  why  The  Atlantic  as  well  as 
many  other  magazines  of  smaU  circulation 
use  third-class  mail  Is  that  their  prospects 
are  in  limited  categories  and  they  cannot 
afford  to  solicit  subscriptions  In  media  with 
mass  coverage.  Mr.  Herbert  said  that  a  one- 
page  ad  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  with  a  gen- 
eral circulation  of  millions,  would  cost  $50.- 
000.  but  if  he  used  that  $50,000  he  could  ap- 
peal through  third-class  mall  to  800,000 
selected  individuals  who  would  be  suitable 
prospects  for  The  Atlantic. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  should  defer 
this  bill  untU  the  Kappel  commission  re- 
ports on  postal  opyeratlons  generally  and 
recommends  reforms  such  as  are  suggested 
by  the  Postmaster  General.  The  billion- 
dollar  postal  deficit  may  be  due  to  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste  In  the  Post  Office  system 
Itself.  Certainly  If  the  system  Is  modernized 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  have  an  accurate  ac- 
counting system,  the  stigma  of  "subsidies" 
should  be  removed  from  users  of  second-  and 
third-class  mail. 


ANALYSIS     OF     THE     M-16     RIFLE 
AFTER  A  FIRING  TEST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  How- 
ard Brisco,  of  the  Houston  Post,  has  re- 
cently written  an  analysis  of  the  M-16 
rifle  after  a  firing  test  of  the  weapon 
which  I  was  pleased  to  help  him  arrange 
with  Army  officials  at  Fort  Polk,  La. 

The  Post  presented  Mr.  Brisco's  story 
as  a  major  interpretative  article,  ac- 
companied by  a  second  well-written  ar- 
ticle on  the  M-16  by  Post  "Washington 
correspondent  Charles  Culhane. 

I  believe  that  Senators  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reviewing  the  thoughts  of  these 
two  writers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Having  fired  the  M-16  myself  in  Viet- 
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nam  under  fleld  conditions,  I  regard  it  as 
the  best  available  weapon  for  our  men 
there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pentagon  Hotly  Defends  the  M-16 
(By  Charles  Culhane) 

Washington. — "We  want  every  U.S.  Marine 
going  Into  combat  to  have  the  very  best 
equipment  and  support  we  can  give  him. 
We  believe  the  M-16  rifle  meets  this  require- 
ment." 

This  Is  the  position  of  Gen.  'Wallace  M. 
Greene  Jr..  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  on  the  rifle  which  has  stirred  contro- 
versj'  and  criticism  both  in  South  Vietnam 
where  It  Is  widely  used  by  American  combat 
troops  and  in  Washington. 

Many  high  officials  In  the  Pentagon  share 
Gen.  (Greene's  opinion  of  the  M-16.  They  say 
that  Its  Ught  weight,  high  fire  power,  ac- 
curacy, ease  of  opertalon  and  the  light  weight 
of  the  ammunition  make  it  an  excellent 
weapon  for  combat. 

Some  officers  believe  the  complaints  from 
Vietnam  about  the  rifle  jamming  and  mal- 
functioning have  resvilted  because  some  sol- 
diers have  failed  to  keep  the  guns  clean  ajid 
give  them  proper  maintenance. 

The  rlfie  was  first  Issued  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  the  troops  in  Vietnam  in  August,  1966. 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  William  Westmoreland. 
Colt  Industries,  Inc.  now  produces  more 
than  25.000  of  the  guns  a  month  at  its  plant 
in  Hartford.  Conn.,  working  arotind-the- 
clock. 

Robert  A.  Brooks,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Army  for  installations  and  logistics,  said  the 
M-16  "has  been  well  received  by  U.S.  Army 
personnel  and  has  been  by  far  the  most  pop- 
ular individual  weapon  to  be  Introduced  in 
the  recent  history  of  the  army. 

'To  my  knowledge,  U.S.  Army  combat  com- 
manders'in  Vietnam  are  unanimous  In  their 
opinion  that  it  is  an  excellent  weapon  for 
the  combat  conditions  there." 

Lt.  Col.  John  D.  White,  of  tlie  office  of  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel,  said  com- 
bat units  under  his  command  In  Vietnam 
m  July,  1965,  used  the  M-16  and  liked  it. 

'It  was  the  first  choice  by  every  man  that 
used  it,  hands  down,"  Col.  White  said.  "It  Is 
simple,  easy  to  maintain  in  the  field,  accurate, 
light  weight.  An  individual  can  carry  as  much 
ammunition  at  one-half  the  weight  he  could 
carry  with  the  weapon  it  replaced. 

"If  I  were  to  go  back  (to  Vietnam)  tomor- 
row, with  my  choice  of  weapon,  or  unit  choice 
of  weapon.  It  wotild  be  the  M-16." 

A  special  house  armed  services  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Rep.  Richard  Ichord,  D-Mo  , 
has  been  Investigating  the  rifle  for  several 
months. 

A  staff  member  of  the  subcommtltee  went 
to  Fort  Benalng,  Ga..  shortly  after  the  In- 
vestlgtalon  started  and  interviewed  men  who 
had  used  the  gun  in  combat  In  Vietnam. 

One  officer  told  liim  that  the  M-16  was 
easier  to  maJiitain,  easier  to  take  apart  and 
easier  to  carry  than  the  M-14.  He  said,  in  hla 
opinion,  the  rifle  was  the  best  weapon  avail- 
able in  Vietnam, 

A  sergeant  told  him  the  M-16  was  much 
better  for  use  In  Vietnam  than  the  M-14  "If 
you  cleaned  your  gun  as  often  as  possible." 

Another  officer  he  Interviewed  said  "it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  weapon  packed  a  tre- 
noendous  wallop,  learlng  a  sizable  hole  If 
they  hit  the  enemy." 

A  captain  who  had  spent  a  year  In  Viet- 
nam said  he  thought  the  M-16  was  "an  out- 
standing weapon"  althotigh  It  was  slightly 
more  delicate  than  the  M-1  or  the  M-14.  He 
said  the  jamming  and  other  malfunctions 
some  combat  soldiers  comjilalned  about  are 
caused  by  failures  to  keep  the  rifle  clean. 

Hugh  E.  Witt,  deputy  for  supply  and  main- 
tenance for  the  assistant  aecretaiy  of  the 


Air  Force,  said,  "We  have  not  received  any 
reports  of  any  major  problems  during  our 
use  of  the  rifle.  In  fact,  all  the  tests  tb&t 
we  have  conducted  bAve  eiiovn  that  the 
malfunction  rate  is  very  low." 

Kanemltsu  Ito,  a  field  engineer  for  Colt 
Industries  and  a  re<x)gnii3ed  expert  on  the 
M-16,  was  dispatched  to  Vietnam  last  Octo- 
ber at  the  request  of  t.he  Army  to  determine 
the  cause  and  solution  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  malfunctions  experienced  with  the 
gun. 

■During  the  first  trip  over  to  Vietnam,  I 
was  shocked."  Ito  said.  "I  had  never  seen 
equipment  witli  such  poor  maintenance. " 

Ito  said  he  also  made  two  more  tripe  to 
Vietnam  earlier  this  year  to  check  out  the 
performance  of  the  M-16  and  that  he  found 
maintenance  of  tlie  rifles  had  improved.  He 
also  said  Colt  started  making  some  modilica- 
ttons  in  the  weapon  after  he  returned  from 
these    trips. 

Rep  Ichord's  subcommittee  is  e.Kpected  to 
reptort  ite  findings  and  recommendations  on 
the  M-16  to  the  public  shortly. 

However.  Ichord  made  it  clear  at  one  point 
diu'ing  the  subcommittee's  hearings  tliat  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation  from 
some  officials  who  claim  the  malfunctions  in 
the  rifle  come  from  poor  maintenance  and 
cleaning. 

"One  thing  I  am  certain  of  at  this  time, 
the  difficulties  tliat  have  been  experienced 
with  the  M-16  may  be  partially  due  to  main- 
tenance and  cleaning  but  we  have  estab- 
lished much  more  difficulty  than  cleaning 
and  maintenance,"  Ichord  said. 

Tlie  congressman  said  Ills  subcommittee, 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  want 
a  solution  which  will  correct  excessive  mal- 
functions In  the  M-lG. 

"They  cannot  be  tolerated,  period."  he  told 
a  military  man.  "I  don't  care  what  you  do  to 
the  gun.  I  cannot  buy  some  of  these  reports 
that  I  have  seen  that  it  is  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  men  out  there  In  the  field  not  clean- 
ing their  weapons." 

The  m-16:  Leth.\l  to  Whom? 
( By  Howard  Brisco ) 

(Note.— Howard  Brisco.  a  lifelong  rifle 
enthusiast  and  for  15  years  a  contributor  to 
Outdoor  Life.  Field  and  Stream  and  Sports 
Afield,  has  tested  the  controversial  M-16 
rifle  used  by  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  and 
evaltiated  Its  qualities  and  shortcomings. 
The  Post  writer  received  special  permission 
from  the  Pentagon  to  test  fixe  the  weapon 
at  fen  Polk,  La.) 

A  young  American  soldier,  mtiscles  taut 
and  eyes  roving,  sidled  Into  a  clearing  In  the 
Vietnam  Jungle.  He  had  looked  it  over  from 
a  screen  of  vegetation  and  had  detected  noth- 
ing' alarming.  He  had  not  seen  the  small, 
tattered  figure  In  the  brush  across  the  open 
space.  Nor  had  the  Viet  Cong  seen  him. 

But  now,  suddenly,  they  saw  each  other 
and  froze  like  bird  dogs  on  point.  For  an 
instfvnt  only.  Then,  instinctively,  their  rifles 
were  brought  to  bear.  KlU  or  be  killed. 

There  was  no  time  for  aiming  from  the 
shoulder.  This  was  hlpshooting  from  full- 
automatic  weapons,  in  which  bullets  are 
sprayed  as  if  from  a  earden  hose.  Their  first 
shots — as  do  many,  if  not  most,  hip-shots — 
went  wild. 

Then  the  American's  rifle  stopped  bucking. 
He  glanced,  horror-stricken,  at  the  Jammed 
mechanism  that  had  condemned  him  to 
death.  He  dived  toward  the  brush.  He  was 
much  too  late.  The  Russian  rifle  in  Charlie's 
hands,  vastly  more  powerful  than  the  GI's 
and  In  this  case,  at  least,  more  reliable,  still 
stuttered. 

The  rifle  which  gave  GI  Joe  no  chance 
for  his  life  was  one  of  the  most  controversial 
of  military  weapons.  It  was  the  .22  caliber 
M-16.  now  a  standard  arm  for  infantry  men 
in  '\netnajn.  Increasing  reports  of  its  me- 
chanic&l   failures    have    brought    it    to    the 


attention  of  the  man  In  tbe  street.  A  storm 
kicked  up  by  people  wbose  eons  are  being 

killed  by  its  inadeqtiacy  buffets  the  Pentagon. 
"Believe  it  or  not,  '  a  Marine  wrote  his 
parents  from  Vietnam,  "you  know  what 
killed  most  of  us?  Our  own  rifles  .  .  .  PrsLC- 
ucsily  every  one  of  our  own  dead  was  found 
with  his  rifle  torn  down  next  to  him  wh«« 
he  had  been  trying  to  fix  it." 

Another  Marine  wrote  his  mother  that 
■'these  new  M-16  rifles  aren't  worth  a  damn." 
These  opinions,  quoted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  those  of  men 
who  must  live  or  die  with  the  weapon  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the  people  who  run  the 
greatest  military  power  in  the  world.  They 
merit  careful  consideration  despite  a  stead- 
faft  defense  of  the  new  weapon  by  military 
brass. 

The  bitterness  In  the  Marines'  letters  was 
occasioned  by  the  catastrophic  possibility 
that  the  M-16  would  jam  and  become  use- 
less when  only  it  stood  between  a  man  and 
death.  This,  of  course.  Is  a  serious  matter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  serious. 

But  the  fact  is  critics  of  the  M-16  claim 
it  has  other  shortcomings  not  yet  well  known 
to  the  public. 

As  far  back  as  1960  a  ripple  of  sardonic 
amusement  ran  through  civilian  rifle  en- 
thusiasts and  professional  gun  writers.  These 
are  people  who  know  rifles  and  ammunition 
as  very  few  soldiers  ever  come  to  know  them. 
They  'study  ballistics  tables  more  intently 
than  any  baseball  fan  ever  pored  over  batting 
averages.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these 
people.  And.  to  a  man.  they  were  aghast  at 
what  they  regard  as  a  campaign  of  almost 
total  falsehood  with  regard  to  the  capability 
of  the  M-16  rifle. 

Stories  began  appearing  about  a  fantastic 
new  caliber,  designated  .223,  or  5.56  mm.  The 
rifle  firing  this  ammunition  by  the  military, 
laid  waste  to  the  countryside  and  everything 
that  crept  or  crawled  upon  said  country- 
side. It  killed  by  a  mysterious  force  called 
"hydraulic  shock."  It  was  more  destructive 
than  the  .30-06  or  the  .308  (because  of  hy- 
draulic shocki.  It  demollEhed  concrete 
blocks  and  pulverized  steel.  It  was  lethally 
accurate  to  600  yards. 

The  incredulous  gun  buff  scratched  his 
head  and  had  a  look  at  the  vital  statistics 
of  this  holy  terror,  this  blaster-to-perditlon. 
And  that's  when  he  chuckled.  For  U  became 
apparent  that  the  absurd,  hysterical  hulla- 
baloo had  been  brought  about  by  a  rifle  fir- 
ing a  slightly  modified  version  of  the  little 
.222  Remington  cartridge,  which  was  neither 
new  nor  particularly  frightening. 

The  gun  buff  had  been  using  a  'bolt  action 
.222  for  about  10  years  He  knew  It  as  a 
"^varmlnt"  rifle.  Neither  he  nor  his  gun- 
knowledgeable  friends  would  erer  ha^ve 
thought  of  using  It  on  anything  as  large 
even  as  a  Texas  deer.  They  used  it  to  shoot 
crows  and  Jackrabbits,  for  which  It  was 
admirably  suited. 

Regardless  of  the  -weird  properties  at- 
tributed to  It  by  its  proponents,  the  M-16 
has  been  branded  by  many  gun  writers  an 
Inadeqiiate  military  weapon,  belllstically  as 
well  as  mechanically.  Its  performance — a  55- 
grain  bullet  driven  at  about  3.2(X)  feet  a 
second — is  approximately  that  of  the  222 
Remington  Magnum. 

"Given  the  same  sort  of  rifle  and  scope." 
says  Jack  O'Ooiinor.  one  of  the  world's  most 
respected  gun  writers,  "there  would  not  be 
a  dime's  worth  of  difference  between  the  .222, 
the  .222  Magnum  and  the  .223." 

The  rifle  that  the  M-16  appears  destined  to 
supplant  is  the  M-14.  which  fires  the  7  62  mm 
(.308  caliber)  cartridge  adopted  by  the  NATO 
countries  in  1955  It  replaced,  as  a  standard, 
the  .30-06.  the  finest  military  cartridge  ever 
used  bv  this  country  or  any  country.  Slightly 
less  powerful  than  the  .30-60,  the  .308  had 
the  advantage  of  a  shorter  case  more  suitable 
for  automatic  actions. 

The  editors  of  Shooting  Times,  along  -with 
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the  rest  of  the  gun  fraternity,  found  It  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  M-16  was  what 
Its  proponents  said  It  was. 

So  last  year  the  magazines  technicians 
tested  the  M-16  against  the  M-14  In  all  as- 
I>ects  of  i>erforTnance  significant  In  combat. 
The  striking  power  of  the  rifle  was  not  actu- 
ally In  question,  since  this  Is  a  matter  of 
ballistic  computation.  The  M-16  delivers  less 
than  half  the  foot-pounds  of  energy,  1,330 
against  2,750  for  the  150-gratn  M-14  bullet. 

Shooting  Times  found  that  the  .223  cart- 
ridge "produces  at  least  twice  the  dispersion 
(deflection)  of  the  7.62  mm  when  fired 
through  a  screen  simulating  heavy  brush 
or  Jungle  vegetation." 

"Since  much  of  the  .223's  reputation  has 
been  built  upon  Its  alleged  capability  to 
break  through  concrete  blocks,"  the  report 
said.  "It  seemed  we  ought  to  chew  up  a  bit 
of  concrete  to  see  what  would  happen  ,  .  . 
the  7.62  removed  many  times  as  much  con- 
crete, tossing  flst-slzed  chunks  as  far  as  30 
yards,  the  .223  .  .  .  Just  lacked  the  punch  to 
do  much  damage." 

As  for  the  accuracy,  the  M-16  "seemed  to 
be  able  to  do  not  better  than  12-lnch.  lO-shot 
groups  at  200  yards.  Flyers  as  much  as  a  foot 
from  point  of  aim  were  not  uncommon.  The 
M-14  checked  out  as  far  more  accurate." 

"This  difference  In  accuracy."  Shooting 
Times  continued,  "coupled  with  the  .223's  far 
greater  susceptibility  to  deflection  caused  by 
wind  and  intervening  brush  or  other  ma- 
terial means  simply  that  the  fellow  shooting 
the  7.62  cartridge  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
hitting  a  precise  target  at  almost  any  range 
than  his  M-16-armed  compatriot." 

The  M-16  Jammed  11  times  during  the 
tests.  There  was  no  mention  of  malfunctions 
by  the  M-14. 

Col.  James  D.  Anders,  in  charge  of  M-16 
Instruction  at  Port  Polk.  La  .  permitted  me 
to  test  fire  the  rifle,  two  of  them.  In  fact. 

Because  of  their  light  recoil  and  mild  re- 
port, the  rifles  were  pleasant  to  shoot.  Neither 
Jammed  in  either  semi-automatic  or  full- 
automatic  fire,  and  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
malfunctions  along  the  firing  line. 

But  I  found  their  accuracy  much  Inferior 
to  what  one  has  a  right  to  expect  from  eny 
rifle  worthy  of  its  oil.  The  one  I  fired  on  the 
26-meter  range,  with  a  rocksteady  hold  from 
a  bench  rest,  spread  its  bullets  over  a  two- 
Inch  circle.  At  that  distance,  almost  any  old 
rifle  should  link  the  bullet  holes  together. 
This  bore  out  what  the  Shooting  Times  tests 
had  indicated. 

Col.  Anders  and  other  Fort  Polk  officers 
with  whom  I  talked  consider  the  M-16  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  They  said  malfunctions 
had  been  rare.  Anders  thinks  that  infantry- 
men will  fire  the  M-16  more  effectively  than 
the  M-14  because  it  is  lighter  in  weight,  re- 
coll  and  muzzle  blast.  This  could  be. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  military  has 
decided  that  it  can  save  time  and  expense 
by  scaling  the  rifle  down  to  the  soldier  rather 
than  building  the  soldier  up  to  a  more  ade- 
quate rifle. 

Much  of  the  praise  about  the  .223  has  to 
do  with  reportedly  horrible  wounds  inflicted, 
the  stories  say.  because  the  bullet,  Instead 
of  drilling  straight  through,  headon.  tumbles 
end  over  end  upon  impact.  Most  civilian  gun 
experts  doubt  that  this  happens. 

But  if  it  does  happen,  they  say,  then  the 
rifle  must  have  a  low  order  of  accuracy  in- 
deed. For  a  bullet  that  poorly  stabllzed 
could  strike  near  the  target  only  by  accident. 
The  wildest  story  of  them  all  has  the  little 
.223  bullet  tiunbllng  all  the  way  from  the 
muzzle  to  wherever  It  Is  going.  Bro — ther! 

Proponents  of  the  M-16  point  out,  quite 
correctly,  that  It  Is  three  pounds  lighter  than 
the  M-14  and  that  the  ammunition  is  lighter 
and  less  bulky.  An  Infantryman  can  carry 
400  rounds  for  the  M-16  and  only  200  for 
the  M-14.  The  recoil  Is  less.  The  M-16  Is  more 
pleasant  to  shoot. 

True     again.     But     these     considerations 


could  be  cold  comfort  to  a  GI  engaged  in  a 
shootout  through  brush  or  at  extended  range 
against  a  Viet  Cong  armed  with  a  heavier 
Russian  or  Red  Chinese  rifle.  For  the  .223  Is 
at  best,  a  200-yard  rifle  and  no  brushbucker. 
whereas  the  7.62  bullet  Is  accurate  past  500 
yards  and  not  easily  deflected. 

The  M-16.  designed  by  a  man  named  Eu- 
gene Stoner  and  now  manufactured  by  Colt, 
has  come  about  because  of  the  military's 
concern  with  "firepower"  as  opposed  to  mark- 
manshlp. 

The  generals  fiercely  defend  the  M-16  and 
Insist  that  It  has  worked  well  In  Vietnam. 
Maybe.  But  evidence  remains  that  it  some- 
times kills  the  wrong  people. 

In  the  works  now  and  almost  certain  of 
adoption  by  the  military  is  a  thing  called 
the  Stoner  System,  which  Is  a  sort  of  pack- 
age deal  of  machine  guns  and  rifles  all  wrap- 
ped up  together  and  all  bored  for  the  same 
crov/-bustlng  .223  caliber. 

In  time  all  American  troops  except  those 
assigned  to  NATO  will  be  armed  with  tiie 
M-16  rifle.  This  indicates  that  the  brass  has 
concluded  that  the  little  rattler  measures 
up  as  a  general  purpose,  all-range  weapon. 

Cross  your  fingers.  The  M-16  Is  no  such 
thing.  Some  unhappy  day  the  taxpayers  will 
be  called  upon  to  pick  up  the  tab — a  big 
one — for  design  and  production  of  another 
Infantry  weapon.  This  time  in  a  man-sized 
caliber. 


INSTALLATION  OF  CRASH  LOCATOR 
BEACONS  ON  PRIVATE  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  news  ar- 
ticles, both  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  dated  October  3  and  October 
4,  respectively,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. They  add  additional  strength  to  the 
argument  that  the  FAA  should  require 
crash  locator  beacons  on  all  private 
aircraft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Oct  3,  1967] 

Diary    Records    Losing   Fight   fob   Lite   by 

Girl.  Mother  in  Crashed  Plane 

Redding,  Calif.,  October  2. — A  16-year-old 
girl  and  her  mother  fought  for  two  months 
a  losing  battle  for  their  lives  In  the  freezing 
carcass  of  their  plane  after  It  crashed  on  a 
snowy  mountain  peak  in  March,  a  makeshift 
diary  disclosed  tonight. 

"Today  is  my  16th  birthday.  I  wanted  to 
be  rescued  today,"  the  girl  scribbled  in  the 
back  of  an  airman's  guide  50  days  after  the 
crash.  "I  hope  you  are  happy.  Search  and 
Rescue.  You  haven't  found  us  yet." 

That  was  on  April  30,  and  rescue  never 
came  for  Carla  Corbus  or  for  her  mother. 
PhyUls.  Their  scattered  bones  were  foiand 
near  the  plane  today.  Many  animal  tracks 
were  nearby. 

Search  parties  found  no  trace  of  her  step- 
father. Alvln  Olen.  a  59-year-old  hotel  owner 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  who  left  the  plane  six 
days  after  it  crashed  on  March  11  to  seek 
help. 

A  deer  hunter  discovered  the  wreckage  of 
the  single-engine  Cessna  191  about  4000  feet 
up  the  summit  of  Bully  Choot  Mountain, 
about  35  miles  west  of  Redding  and  a  mile 
from  a  seldom-used  road.  Search  parties  had 
been  concentrating  their  hunt  for  the  miss- 
ing plane  miles  north  of  the  site  where  It 
actually  crashed. 

The  three  victims  were  on  their  way  to 
San  Francisco  to  visit  Olen's  oldest  son, 
Alvln  Jr.,  32.  The  son.  an  airline  pilot,  spent 
107  days  In  Northern  California  after  the 
crash.  But.  he  recalled  here  Monday,  during 
most  of  that  time  the  weather  was  so  foul 
he  could  not  fly  to  hunt  for  the  lost  plane. 


(In  Portland,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority said  Oien  was  the  object  of  a  search 
over  Montana  in  1956  on  a  flight  from  Min- 
neapolls  to  Portland  after  he  changed  plana 
en  route.  In  1954  he  was  fined  for  reckless 
flying  after  taking  off  from  and  landing  in 
Vancouver,  B.C..  only  by  the  light  of  auto- 
mobile headlights.) 

"On  leg  of  Journey  to  Red  Bluff  (Calif.)" 
said  the  diary's  first  entry.  "Plane  on  left 
side  in  snowbank,  12;  15  p.m.  Fuselage 
broken.  Door  ajar.  Windows  on  right  side 
were  broken  as  well  as  windshield." 

The  diary,  with  entries  by  both  mother  and 
daughter,  ihen  described  the  injuries  suffered 
In  the  crash. 

"Al"  suffered  a  cut  on  the  chin,  three  cut5 
on  the  forehead,  a  broken  arm,  crushed  ribs 
on  the  right  side,  and  "pain  in  his  vertebrae.' 

Phyllis  was  "delirious  one  day,"  suffering  a 
broken  left  arm,  cuts  on  the  right  hand7  a 
broken  left  ankle  and  many  cuts  and  bruises, 
plus  frost-bitten  feet. 

Carta  was  less  seriously  hurt.  The  diary 
noted  she  "hurt  In  the  back  near  her  left 
kidney.  Sore  right  ankle.  Cut  on  her  left 
knee." 

Three  days  after  the  crash  Carla  tried  to 
walk  through  the  snow  but  turned  back  "be- 
cause her  feet  were  frozen  and  she  had  los: 
her  shoes." 

Six  days  after  the  crash,  the  diary  said 
Oien  left  the  crash  scene  at  the  5000-foot 
level  of  the  mountain. 

"Al  shouted  ok.  He  crossed  the  gully.  He 
was  on  his  way  for  help." 

A  week  later,  an  entry  written  by  Mrs.  Oien 
said:  "Pear  Al  did  not  make  it  for  help.  Get- 
ting weak." 

The  diary  said  they  melted  snow  for  water 
but  made  only  one  reference  to  food — the 
day  Olen  left.  It  said  simply:  One  glass  of 
Jelly  left." 

[From   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Oct  4 

1967] 

Diary  Says  Three  Starving  in  a  Plane  Made 

Game   or   Talking   About  Food 

Redding.  Calif..  October  3. — A  family  of 
three  facing  death  from  starvation  in  the 
wreckage  of  their  plane  on  a  snow-covered 
mountain  last  spring  made  a  game  of  talking 
about  food  and  gifts  they  would  like,  It  was 
disclosed  today. 

And  they  played  pinochle  with  playing 
cards  fashioned  from  upholstery  of  their 
shattered  little  plane. 

The  story  of  the  games  was  told  In  a  make- 
shift diary  kept  by  Carla  Corbus,  16.  and  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Alvln  Oien  Sr.  of  Portland,  Ore. 
Their  bare  bones  were  found  nearby  when 
a  hunter  discovered  the  plane  Sunday. 

Alvln  Oien  Jr.  told  of  the  diary  entries  after 
leading  a  13-man  posse  on  a  futile  five-hour 
search  through  rain-soaked  manzanlta  brush 
today  for  remains  of  his  father. 

The  diary  recounted  two  months  of  sur- 
vival and  told  of  the  59-year-old  hotelman 
anc*  outdoorsman  wading  off  through  the 
snow  last  March  to  try  to  find  help. 

His  son.  an  airline  pUot.  said  the  diary 
listed  all  the  kinds  of  food  the  stranded  fliers 
wished  they  had  to  eat  and  the  gifts  they 
would  like  to  get.  He  said  he  couldn't  re- 
member what  they  were.  But  the  three  made 
games  of  wishing  to  keep  their  minds  occu- 
pied, he  said. 

Only  parts  of  diary  have  been  disclosed. 
Young  Olen  said  the  full  diary  may  be  read 
to  the  family  by  Mrs.  Olen's  attorney  in 
Portland.  Oien  said  it  Is  en  route  to  the  at- 
torney. George  Campbell,  who  will  relay  it 
to  Mrs.  Olen's  brother  In  Illinois. 

The  airline  pilot.  32,  expressed  more  in- 
terest in  organizing  a  larger  search  party  to 
comb  the  area  where  the  little  gray  plane 
crashed  March  H. 

Another  brother,  trtistees  from  the 
Shasta  County  Jail  and  Federal  and  county 
officials  made  up  today's  search  party.  They 
hunted    In    bright    sunshine    but    returned 
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thoroughly  wet  from  beating  through  wet 
rain-soaked  brush. 


TRUE  GOALS  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  tragic  events  of  the  past  summer, 
many  people  tended  to  overlook  and  ig- 
nore the  true  goals  of  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates. 

The  hopes  and  dreams  of  true  equauty 
and  integration,  that  were  bom  in  the 
early  1960's,  have  been  obscured  by 
those  who  have  turned  their  backs  on 
the  Negro  people. 

But  the  aspirations  of  those  early  days 
must  not  be  abandoned.  The  struggle  for 
justice  must  continue. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
Sheboygan  Press  has  stated  the  need  to 
maintain  a  proper  perspective  of  these 
aims.  The  writer  shows  the  need  to  guard 
against  prejudiced  thinking  that  all  civil 
rights  activities  are  bad  or  are  violent. 
How  many  meetings  and  marches  have 
been  held  where  nothing  occurred  other 
than  the  meeting  or  the  march  itself? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  Violence  Was  Involved 
"A  local  Sheboygan  service  club  adjourned 
its  noon  luncheon  today  without  incident. 
No  shots  were  fired  and  police  present  at  the 
scene  Indicated  that  there  was  no  disturb- 
ance and  that  the  situation  was  under  con- 
trol. No  arrests  were  made" 

The  above  paragraph  could  be  used  as  an 
accurate  and  truthful  lead,  reporting  the 
activities  of  any  Sheboygan  organization.  If 
it  were  used,  however,  we  feel  sure  there 
would  be  a  howl  and  cry  from  the  members 
of  the  organization  concerned  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  being  insinuated  against. 
They,  of  course,  would  be  right,  the  lead 
paragraph,  though  accurate,  is  full  of  in- 
sinuation. We  make  this  observation  with 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  mind. 

How  frequently  in  the  past  months  have 
news  reports  indicated  that  a  civil  rights 
meeting  was  held  and  "no  violence  was  in- 
volved." This  is  not  unlike  a  loudly  voiced 
congratulation  to  your  neighbor  across  the 
back  fence  for  "coming  home  sober  last 
night." 

The  civil  rights  movement  In  the  state  has 
not  been  without  its  public  disturbances. 
As  often  as  not,  however,  the  disturbance  is 
caused  by  others  than  those  who  are  promot- 
ing the  observance  of  civil  rights.  In  the 
mind  of  the  public  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
associate  the  disturbance  with  the  move- 
ment and  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
negative  reporting  that  "no  violence  was  in- 
volved." We  have  attempted  to  guard  against 
this  type  of  reporting  in  our  own  news  col- 
umns but  point  out  to  our  readers  this  tend- 
ency in  recent  reporting  in  order  that  im- 
proper insinuations  do  not  become  the  seeds 
of  equally  improper  prejudices. 


BROADCASTING  MEDLA  REPORTING 
OP  RIOTS  AND  CIVIL  COMMOTIONS 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Cos..  Inc.,  have  sent  me 
a  recent  address  by  Elmer  Lower,  presi- 
dent of  ABC  News.  It  is  evident  that  the 
broadcasting  media  are  examining  with 
care  their  responsibility  In  the  difficult 
area  of  reporting  riots  and  civil  commo- 
tions. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lower's  address  entitled  "Racial  Stress 
and  the  Mass  Media:  Reflections  on  a 
Long,  Hot  Summer,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Racial  Stress  and  the  Mass  Media:  Reflec- 
tions on  a  Long.  Hot  Summer 
(An  address  by  Elmer  W.  Lower,  president, 
ABC  News;  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Sept   21.  1967) 

About  nine  months  ago,  one  of  your  prom- 
inent members,  while  he  was  visiting  New 
York  City,  asked  me  whether  I  would  break 
bread  with  you  gentlemen  some  night  and 
talk  on  a  s'ubject  of  current.  Journalistic 
Interest.  Hoping  that,  if  I  said  yes.  he  would 
promptly  forget  about  it,  I  did  agree.  Last 
August  while  I  was  sunning  myself  on  the 
sands  of  Westhampton  Beach,  a  telephone 
call  traced  me  down.  My  friend  had  not  for- 
gotten. So  here  I  am. 

Thirty  days  away  from  the  office  Is  won- 
derful medicine.  I  recommend  it  to  all  of 
you.  I  don't  often  figure  out  how  to  get  that 
much  time  in  one  stretch.  In  fact  the  last 
time  I  had  a  month's  vacation  was  exactly 
twenty  years  ago.  I  was  working  for  Life 
Magazine  in  Paris.  On  that  occasion  my  wife 
and  I  decided  to  go  sit  atop  the  Jungfrau  In 
the  Swiss  Alps.  But  whether  it's  the  Jung- 
frau or  Westhampton  Beach,  isolation  from 
the  contemporary  scene  is  good  medicine.  It's 
wonderful  for  clearing  the  cobwebs  from 
the  brain.  And  all  those  problems  that  pile 
up  .'IS  each  day's  mail  floods  the  "in"  box, 
they  all  seem  much  less  important. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  never  a  time  when 
we.  as  journalists,  don't  have  a  long  list  of 
vital  topics — serious  shoptalk— that  warrant 
thought  and  discussion.  And  as  I  sat  at  the 
beach,  mulling  over  what  topic  might  be 
suitable  for  our  meeting  this  evening.  I 
thought  of  several.  Coverage  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  always  sure-fire  when  newsmen 
get  together.  Then  there's  the  upcoming  1968 
presidential  election.  And  the  use  of  com- 
puters to  make  projections  is  of  current  in- 
terest. The  Pastore  Comnuttee  in  the  Senate 
conducted  hearings  on  this  in  July  and  the 
representatives  of  all  three  networks,  among 
others,  testified.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  newest  subject  of  ciirrent  journalistic 
interest  on  the  horizon  was  the  coverage  of 
the  racial  situation  by  the  mass  media. 
meaning  newspapers,  press  associations,  radio 
and  television.  So,  fellow  journalists,  that  Is 
my  subject  tonight.  And  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  not  only  my  own  thoughts, 
but  those  of  my  colleagues  at  ABC,  and 
thoee  of  several  of  our  competitors  as  they 
have  been  publicly  expressed. 

My    thesis    tonight    is   that,   in   the   main, 
the  mass  media  established  a  creditable,  re- 
sponsible record  In  covering  the  tragic  events 
of  the  long,  hot  summer  of  1967.  Now.  I  do 
not   wish   to    pose    as   some    omniscient    big 
brother  who   has   his   finger   on   every   radio 
station,  every  television  station,  every  news- 
paper, every  press  association  bureau  in  the 
two  score  or  more  cities  which  experienced 
race  problems  this  summer.  I  do  know  inti- 
mately the  record  of  ABC  network  news,  and 
the  record  of  the  news  departments  at  the 
stations    owned    and    operated    by    ABC.    In 
preparing    for    this    occasion,    I    have    read 
widely  on  the  record  of  our  network  com- 
petitors  and   of   independent   organizations. 
I  have  just  come  from  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Radio  and  Television  News  Di- 
rectors  Association   in   Toronto,   where   this 
was  the  subject  of  a  long  panel  discussion. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  picture  is   far 
more  positive  than  negative. 

The  negative,  of  course,  makes  a  better 
story  for  some  publications  than  the  positive. 
It  U  easier  to  get  a  story  printed  and  read 


if  you  put  a  headline  on  It.  "Do  TV  Cameras 
Add  Fuel  to  Riot  Flames?"  than  to  pro- 
claim m  the  headUne  that  he  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Warren 
Magnuson.  believes  that  the  major  news 
media  generally  seemed  to  act  with  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility  It  Is  easier  to  use  a 
negative  quote  from  an  unnamed  Newark 
police  executive,  who  failed  to  prevent  a 
riot,  than  a  positive  one  from  the  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner.  Howard  R  Leary. 
who  has  paid  tribute  to  the  media  for  ma- 
terial aid  in  containing  outbreaks. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  In  all  of  this 
long,  hot  summer  everyone  in  the  mass 
media  in  general,  or  radio  and  television  In 
particular,  has  conducted  himself  perfectly. 
But  my  inquiry  has  convinced  me  that  the 
media  made  a  great  effort  to  keep  from  pro- 
voking trouble  and.  In  those  cases  where  It 
did  break  out.  they  tried  hard  to  keep  from 
fanning  the  flames. 

Now  I  think  that  all  of  us  here  tonight 
could  agree  on  certain  facts.  The  first  is 
that  racial  problems  are  the  biggest  news 
of  this  generation.  The  second  is  that  any 
organization  which  says  that  it  is  In  the 
news  business  owes  It  to  Its  readers,  viewers 
and  listeners  to  cover  this  story  thoroughly. 
The  third  is  that  the  turn  of  events  taken 
this  summer  by  racial  unrest  was  completely 
different  from  any  of  our  previous  experi- 
ences, save  perhaps  for  the  Watts  uprising 
two  years  ago.  And  because  of  this  violent 
turn  "of  events,  it  became  necessary  for  aU 
news  media  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
situation. 

All  right,  what  kind  of  internal  rules  do 
the  mass  media  follow  in  these  highly  in- 
flammable situations?  'What  are  the  feelings 
of  the  men  who  cover  the  sUiries  In  the 
ghettos?  There  is  a  popular  phrase  today- 
tell  It  like  It  Is!  And  I  would  like  for  you  to 
share  some  of  the  feelings  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers and  of  some  of  our  colleagues  and  com- 
petitors. Let's  let  them  "teU  it  like  it  Is!" 

Here  is  Bill  Sheehan.  vice-president  and 
director  of  television  news  for  ABC  News, 
laying  it  out  for  the  staff  on  July  10.  1967, 
before  either  Newark  or  Detroit: 

"We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  our  coverage 
this  summer  of  riots,  disturbances  and  inci- 
dents. Our  purpose  must  be  to  keep  the 
stones  in  perspective  so  that  a  scuffie  doesn't 
become  a  not  in  Its  reporting." 

"Please  keep  In  mind  these  guidelines  and 
see  that  the  questions  are  answered  In  our 
coverage: 

•  Describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem  with  precision.  We  don't  want  to 
give  the  impression  a  whole  city  Is  aflame 
just  because  someone  has  started  a  bonfire. 
"We  must  know  the  reasons  for  the  trouble 
insofar  as  they  are  discernible.  This  requires 
some  follow-up  reporting  after  the  initial 
trouble.  Talk  to  civil  rights  leaders,  mer- 
chants and  residents  In  the  area  who  were 
not  directly  Involved  In  the  disturbance.  If 
the  Issue  that  triggered  the  problem  Is  not 
clear,   let's  say  so. 

"The  police  are  not  the  sole  source  in 
stories  of  this  kind  Neither  are  those  on  the 
street  leading  the  demonstration." 

"It  may  be  stating  the  obvious,  but  I  feel 
It's  worth  repeating:  ABC  News  wants  noth- 
ing to  do  with  staged  stories.  If  you  miss  an 
element,  don't  ask  for  a  repeat.  Be  careful 
that  the  cameras  are  not  the  cause  of  a 
demonstration." 

"Our  coverage  of  civil  rights  problems  has 
been  of  the  highest  order  this  year.  Let's  keep 
It  that  way." 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  BlU 
Sheehan'E  statement  is  evidence  of  our  con- 
cern and  our  responsibility.  But  what  about 
the  follow-up?  What  do  the  reporters,  the 
cameramen  the  soundmen  do  when  they 
get  m  the  field?  Let's  listen  to  Ed  Silverman, 
director  of  news  for  WABC-TV,  our  flagship 
station  m  New  York: 

••Our  crews  and  reporters  have  standing 
orders  that  we  don't  send  a  car  and  a  crew 
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up  to  »  tense  area  to  alt  around  and  wait  for 
eometliliig  to  happen.  We  don't  try  to  antici- 
pate Our  presence  up  there  would  contribute 
io  the  situation.  We  alt  and  wait.  During 
rtota,  themselves,  we  use  no  Ughts.  We  work 
with  the  police  command  poets  as  closely  as 
possible  and  exercise  great  care  in  the  selec- 
tion or  material  that  does  go  on  the  air.  I  do 
not  beueve  In  live  television  coverage  or  a 
riot  It  may  be  a  hell  or  a  news  story,  but 
such  coverage  can  certainly  produce  more 
harm  than  good." 

What  about  our  ccnnpetltors?  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  on  August  9,  1967.  CBS 
President  Fran*  Stanton  outlined  some  or 
the  steps  which  CBS  News  has  taken  to  avoid 
contributing  to  the  escalation  or  events.  Here 
they  are: 

-1  We  use  unmarked  cars,  with  very  rew 
excepttons.  when  carrying  news  equipment 
and  personnel  to  the  scenes  or  riots. 

"2.  We  do  not  use  Ughts  when  shooting 
pictures,  because  they  attract  crowds. 

"3  Reporters  and  technicians  have  stand- 
ing orders  to  obey  the  police— even  in  the 
occasional  cases  when  their  orders  may  seem 
unreasonable  or  unduly  restrictive. 

■•4.  Extreme  caution  Is  exercised  In  esti- 
mating the  size  or  crowds. 

"5.  Eyewitness  reports  are  checked  ror  ac- 
curacy. 

"6.  Statements  bv  riot  participants  or 
apologists  are  balanced  by  reports  by  respon- 
sible officials. 

'•7.  Rumors  are  run  down,  and  IT  un- 
rounded, are  reruted  with  the  facts." 

All  sound  jotirnallstlc  procedvire,  well  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  and  guidelines 
which  we  also  practice.  And  1  might  add  a 
word  here  about  the  use  of  lights  at  night. 
There  are  a  nimiber  or  reasons  why  they 
should  not  be  used,  but  one  or  the  most 
Important  to  the  cameraman  and  soundman 
is  the  simple  rule  or  survival.  A  rrezzo  light 
makes  them  a  perfect  target  ror  rocrtop 
snipers. 

This  question  or  the  use  of  Ughts  arose 
last  summer  right  here  In  Buffalo.  Corre- 
spondent Jim  Bumes  and  a  camera  crew 
were  about  a  block  away  from  the  point 
where  a  police  officer  was  blasted  down  by  a 
shotgun.  They  rushed  to  the  spot,  saw  the 
officer  on  the  ground,  heard  his  screams  of 
pain.  His  brother  officers  huddled  around 
him  Should  Bumes'  crew  flick  on  the  lights 
and  film  the  tragic  scene?  Wasn't  It  their 
duty  to  record  on  film  the  horror  and  tragedy 
or  that  moment?  And  yet  ...  to  turn  the 
light  on  might  expose  an  Innocent  person 
to  a  second  shot.  This  Is  a  typical  situation 
which  can  face  a  television  news  man  dur- 
ing a  riot.  To  the  credit  or  Bumes  and  his  col- 
leagues they  did  not  turn  on  thetr  Ughts 
until  the  police  told  them  It  was  sare  to  do 
so — and  then  only  ror  five  seconds. 

The  guidelines  used  hy  NBC  News  are  well 
expressed  by  Reuven  Prank,  executive  vice- 
president  or  NBC  News,  in  a  memo  to  the 
staff  dated  August  21.  1967.  He  wrote: 

"We  cover  events.  We  report  them,  we  do 
not  arrange  them,  modify  them,  sUge  them 
or  schedule  them.  We  do  not  re-enact  them. 
.  .  .  ir  a  rally  is  to  take  place  and  the  spon- 
sors ask  us  when  Is  the  best  time  ror  us, 
we  are  to  have  no  opinion." 

The  most  unexpected  riot  of  this  past 
Slimmer  occiirred  in  Detroit.  Unexpected  l>e- 
cause  many  Negroes  in  Detroit  have  had  bet- 
ter opportunlUes  than  in  many  other  cities. 
But  the  power  structure  or  the  city  ap- 
parently was  out  or  touch  with  the  young 
turits  or  the  ghetto.  ABC  owns  and  operates 
both  a  radio  and  a  television  station  In  De- 
troit. Both  are  extremely  community  con- 
scious and  pillars  or  responsibility.  Let's  hear 
the  two  news  directors  or  those  stations 
testify. 

First  question:  Did  the  mass  media  in  gen- 
eral, radio  and  television  in  particular,  have 
any  direct  part  In  starting  the  riot?  The 
soiswer:  No.  The  trouble  started  shortly  aTter 


4  ajn.  on  a  Sunday  morning  when  the  police 
raided  an  Illegal,  after-hours  "blind  pig." 
There  were  no  newsmen  on  the  scene. 

Second  question:  Did  the  mass  media  fan 
the  flames?  The  answer;  No.  The  facts  are 
these.  About  6:30  a.m.  that  morning,  the 
news  editor  on  duty  at  WXYZ  Radio  was  In- 
formed of  the  trouble.  Shortly  after  that,  he 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Damon  Keith, 
Co-chairman  of  the  Michigan  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  Mr.  Keith  asked  that  we  refer 
to  the  trouble  as  a  disturbance  to  permit 
poUce  a  chance  to  get  the  outbreak  under 
control.  We  co-operated,  calling  it  a  disturb- 
ance in  our  radio  news  broadcasts  between 
7  and  10  a.m.  By  noon  our  reporters  on  the 
edge  of  the  riot  area  saw  that  it  trtily  was 
a  riot.  Not  to  have  reported  such  at  that  time 
would  have  been  abdicating  journalistic  re- 
sponsibility. Let  me  quote  Frank  Tomllnson, 
news  director  of  WXYZ  Radio  and  an  ex- 
perienced journalist  who  has  worked  In  De- 
troit ror  eight  years: 

••In  the  wake  or  the  Detroit  riots  It  became 
apparent  that  radio  and  tv  played  a  major 
role  in  helping  to  keep  what  semblance  or 
order  there  was.  The  continuous  flow  or  In- 
rormatlon  to  the  area  Inrormed  riot  victims 
where  they  could  obtain  aid,  locate  lost  rela- 
tives and  various  other  emergency  Inrorma- 
tton.  I  believe  radio  and  tv  helped  in  keep- 
ing unwanted  people  out  of  the  riot  areas, 
despite  the  fact  that  once  things  started  cool- 
ing off,  'tourists'  started  arriving.  All  Detroit 
radio  and  tv  showed  great  restraint  in  re- 
porting. Perhaps  some  or  the  reports,  pic- 
tures and  Interviews  caused  some  or  the  Ir- 
responsible to  continue  rioting  and  looting, 
feeling  thev  were.  In  a  sense,  'showing  the 
establlshme'nt.'  On  the  other  hand,  I  reel  that 
the  reporting  served  to  fire  up  the  respon- 
sible citizens  to  take  what  immediate  action 
they  coiUd,  and  to  start  planning  programs 
to  prevent  any  recurrence.  ...  I  seriously 
doubt  that  broadcast  coverage  prolonged  the 
Detroit  riots.  If  anything.  It  might  have 
shortened  them  by  arousing  responsible 
citizens." 

Bill  Fyffe.  news  director  of  WXYZ^TV.  Is 
one  of  those  devoted  news  professionals  who 
is  agonizing  over  whether  we  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  trouble.  "In  Detroit",  he  says, 
"we  sat  fat,  smug  and  happy.  Confident  tiiat 
It  couldn't  happen  here.  But  it  did.  And 
It  shook  us  up.  Radio  and  television  news 
didn't  strike  the  spark,  gather  the  Under  or 
fan  the  flames.  At  worst,  we  told  the  world 
what  the  people  In  the  ghetto  already  knew. 
A  fire  was  burning  and  there  was  plenty  of 

fuel."  ,^      ^    ..  , 

But  what  did  others  think  about  this 
coverage?  Let  me  quote  some  of  them. 
Leonard  W.  Moss,  professor  at  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
proposed  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  of 
Columbia  University  that  WXYZ-TV  be  given 
a  Pulitzer  award.  Here  is  what  he  wrote : 

■The  careful  analysis  of  news  during  a 
distress  situation  marks  this  organization  as 
pubUc-servlng  rather  than  self-seeking. 
Having  witnessed  thrlr  newsroom  operation 
and  having  been  privy  to  at  least  one  major 
editorial  decision.  I  am  overwhelmed  by  thetr 
integrity  and  objectivity." 

The  distinguished  radio-television  critic  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Lawrence  Laurent,  hap- 
pened to  be  spending  the  summer  in  Detroit 
as  a  vistlng  lecturer  at  Detroit  University. 
On  his  return  to  Washington  in  August,  Mr, 
Laurent  wrote: 

■Three  or  the  Detroit  television  stations — 
WJBK-TV,  WWJ-TV  and  WXYZ-TV— have 
my  gratitude.  I  came  to  admire  in  particular 
WXYZ-TV,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company.  The 
coverage  was  a  model  or  restraint." 

It  did  not  take  a  professor  or  a  television 
critic  to  recognize  the  high  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility which  our  stations  showed.  John 
Campbell.  TV  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,    and    Charles    Fritz,    his    opposite 


number  in  radio,  were  llteraUy  deluged  with 
letters  from  ^-iewers  and  listeners  who  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude.  Running  through 
baskets  of  mall  I  find  such  phrases  as — 

"Our  tensions  and  minds  were  somewhat 
eased.  .  .  ." 

"You  gentlemen  really  cared  about  what 
you  were  reporting.  It  was  your  dty.  too, 
and  you  were  as  upset  as  the  rest  of  us." 

"I  am  the  wife  of  a  national  guardsman 
and  it  was  wonderlul  to  have  the  latest  news 
alwa>-s  at  hand.  It  is  hard  to  be  at  home  and 
know  your  husband  is  In  the  middle  of 
something  like  that," 

"I  should  like  to  compliment  ...  Mr, 
Bonds.  His  serious,  yet  unalarmlng,  manner 
of  presenting  the  news  copy  at  hand,  and 
that  of  his  ovi,-n  ad-lib,  were  well  received." 
"We  round  your  coverage  devoid  or  hys- 
teria, editorial  comment,  and  exaggeration 
or  a  situation  needing  none.  We  never  left 
your  station  for  the  entire  time." 

"In  my  opinion,  your  good  work  helped  to 
enable  law-enfCK-oement  and  fixe-fighting 
personnel  to  do  their  work  more  effectively 
by  informing  the  public  of  the  serious  situa- 
tion that  existed  and  by  requesting  that  peo- 
ple who  were  not  trained  or  equipped  to  help 
stay  out  of  the  riot  areas." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  New  York  City  which 
came  through  the  summer  with  relatively 
little  difficulty.  Certainly  part  or  the  credit 
should  go  to  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  who 
went  out  In  the  streets  to  talk  to  the  dis- 
satisfied people  and  find  out  what  wa.s 
bothering  them.  Mayor  Lindsay  also  was  fore- 
sighted  enough  last  spring  to  invite  news 
executives  from  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations  to  Grade  Mansion  for  a 
session  In  their  continuing  dialogue.  He  and 
PoUce  Oommissloner  Howard  Leary  gave  the 
news  executives  a  candid  assessment  of  where 
trouble  could  be  expected.  They  discussed 
what  radio  and  television  could  do  to  prevent 
the  presence  of  mobile  units  and  cameramen 
from  fanning  the  flames  of  threatening  su- 
uations.  No  formal  code  resulted.  The  under- 
standing was  strictiy  a  voluntary  one.  But 
it  worked.  In  a  letter  to  News  Director  Ed 
Hardy  of  WABC  Radio,  dated  August  3,  1967. 
Commissioner  Leary  wrote: 

"I  -wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
and  that  of  all  police  officers  for  the  fairness 
and  restraint  which  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  radio  and  television  Industry  In  cover- 
ing recent  disorderly  Incidents  In  New  York 
City. 

"Thus  far,  there  have  been  no  serioiis  out- 
breaks and  I  am  certain  that  the  sane  and 
understanding  way  that  the  incidents  have 
been  covered  has  aided  the  police  materially 
In  containing  them. 

"Among  the  measures  taken,  from  my  ob- 
servation, has  been  restraint  In  the  use  of 
lights  and  the  elimination  of  tripods  on  the 
tops  of  vehicles  and  on  streets  In  favor  of 
hand  cameras  carried  by  a  cameraman  on 
foot.  And  perhaps  equally  Important,  re- 
fraining from  touring  the  troubled  areas  in 
marked  vehicles  easily  Identifiable  as  tele- 
vision mobile  units. 

"There  has  also  been  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  that  fiirst  reports 
of  trouble,  which  often  prove  unfounded 
should  be  held  up  until  the  Incidents  can 
be  properly  assessed.  This  sober,  factual  re- 
porting has  done  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  rumors  which  would  only  serve 
to  exacerbate  an  already  tense  situation. 

"This  t>-pe  or  restraint — and  I'm  sure 
there  are  manv  more  examples  which  you 
yourseir  could  identiry— Is  In  the  true  spirit 
or  public  service.  The  public  sarety  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  city's  communications 
media." 

Now  let's  turn  to  New  Jersey.  The  wit- 
ness Is  Nick  Archer.  Director  or  Basic  News 
for  ABC.  It  Is  his  Job  to  cover  the  world  in 
words  and  film,  the  good  and  the  bad. 

"In  Newark  the  first  night  or  mob  rioting 
and  violence  took  place  with  no  television 
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cameras  present  at  all  In  the  beginning.  In 
Plalnfleld.  New  Jersey,  a  policeman  was 
killed  by  a  mob  or  rioters  and  there  were 
no  television  cameras  present  during  that 
incident.  Also  in  Plainfield.  we  were  pre- 
vented from  going  into  the  riot  area  by  the 
police.  And  considerable  looting,  damage  and 
rioting  still  took  place" 

But  all  of  the  trouble  didn't  take  place 
m  the  big  cities  and  in  the  east.  Lets  listen 
to  Layhmond  Robinson,  one  of  our  ace  re- 
porter's, who  drew  a  vacation  relief  assign- 
ment in  Chicago.  Layhmond  Is  one  of  the 
most  respected  reporters  in  New  York,  hav- 
ing served  15  years  on  the  New  York  Times 
covering  Albany  and  City  hall.  It  so  happens 
that  he  is  a  negro.  Here  Is  his  Cairo.  Illinois, 
storv. 

■The  desk  awakened  me  at  3:00  am.  , 
Layhmond  told  me,  "and  said  to  charter  a 
plane  for  Cairo,  Illinois.  One  of  the  wire  serv- 
ices had  sent  out  a  story  with  a  byline  that 
negro  youths  had  gone  on  a  rampage,  burn- 
ing, pillaging,  and  looting.  Also  reported  was 
that  bands  of  youths  were  firing  rifles  around 
a  housing  project.  A  camera  crew  was  sent 
in  by  charter  plane  from  Atlanta. 

■We  all  arrived  early  in  the  morning, 
rented  cars  at  the  airport  and  drove  in  to 
town  to  find  one  old  warehouse  burned,  two 
store  windows  broken,  reports  of  some  shots 
fired  around  a  negro  housing  project  and  one 
National  Guardsman  guarding  the  negro 
project.  The  rest  were  out  to  lunch.  Result: 
I  reported  to  New  York  that  there  was  no 
rioting  m  Cairo,  only  excess  vandalism,  and 
that  the  wire  service  had  caused  us  to  spend 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money.  But  It  really  wasn't 
for  nothing.  Because  we  went  to  the  source 
and  saw  there  was  no  riot,  we  avoided  put- 
ting an  exaggerated  story  on  the  air." 

Robinson  tells  about  some  of  his  experi- 
ences in  a  bigger  city,  Chicago: 

"One  night  when  I  was  there  this  summer, 
I  took  a  crew  out  to  the  White  Sox  Park  on 
the  South  Side.  We  had  been  alerted  to  a 
demonstration  around  the  park.  When  we  got 
there  we  round  almost  a  thousand  Negroes 
chanting  Black  Power  and  threatening  to 
burn  down  the  park  (the  Sox  were  playing 
a  doubleheader  inside).  But  the  police  iso- 
lated the  trouble  makers  In  the  crowd  and 
the  doubleheader  ran  until  three-o'clock  in 
the  morning  (both  games  went  extra  In- 
nings). We  did  not  put  this  on  the  air.  al- 
though It  was  worth  putting  on  the  air.  The 
point  is  nothing  happened  and  we  did  not 
try  to  push  this  story,  though  any  reason- 
able Journalist  would  reel  that  this  story 
belonged  on  the  air.  This  was  the  case  of 
newsmen  operating  In  a  tense,  even  explo- 
sive atmosphere  and  trying  to  bend  over 
backward  to  avoid  Igniting  a  riot  (this  hap- 
pened while  the  Detroit  riot  was  in  prog- 
ress). There  was  a  reason  for  our  decision 
that  night. 

"Of  course,  almost  any  reporter  and  cam- 
era crew  that  shows  up  on  a  scene  is  going 
to  attract  a  crowd,  especially  In  a  place  where 
something  has  happened  the  day  or  night  be- 
fore. But  one  night  I  had  a  cameraman  with 
me  on  Chicago's  West  Side  where  we  had 
some  trouble  i  but  not  much ) .  He  wanted  to 
get  out  on  the  street  and  set  up  and  light 
up  to  wait  for  'something  to  happen'.  I  or- 
dered him  back  Into  the  car  and  later  told 
him  to  go  back  to  the  office;  that  I  would  call 
him  if  I  needed  him.  Camera  crews  looking 
Tor  something  to  happen  can  sometimes  ran 
the  flames  or  a  tense  situation." 

Milwaukee  is  a  city  which  has  had  dis- 
turbances or  two  types;  the  rioting  which 
started  Sunday  night.  July  30th  .  .  .  and 
the  Fair  Housing  marches— the  Father  Groppl 
marches,  which  have  now  been  going  on  for 
several  weeks.  The  latter  have  involved  some 
violence  and  destruction,  though  far  rrom 
the  scale  or  the  July  riots. 

The  rioting  In  Jvily  was  brought  under 
control  with  relative  swiftness,  within  about 
three  days.  The  National  Guard  was  moved 


In  by  Monday,  and  authorities  sealed  off  the 
citv'and  its  trouble  spots. 

At  this  point,  some  background:  Early  in 
July  a  number  of  the  city's  radio  and  TV 
nevvE  directors  had  talked  to  each  other  about 
the  handling  of  the  riots— if  and  when  the 
Hot  Summer  arrived  in  Milwaukee, 

They  realize  now  tiiat  they  had  made  a 
good  start  In  handling  such  touchy  situa- 
tions on  a  sort  of  cooperative  basis — but  that 
they  started  a  little  too  late,  and  plans  were 
still  Incomplete,  when  the  rioting  broke  out. 
Most  of  the  city's  news  directors  took  part 
in  this  plan — and  a  committee  of  five  was 
established.  This  group  met — and  started  to 
work  out  some  guidelines.  They  did  not,  at 
this  point,  talk  to  authorities.  The  object 
was  not  to  consult  the  authorities — but.  rath- 
er, to  advise  them  of  the  broadcasters'  plans. 
The  broadcasters  were  not  seeking  leadership 
from  officials.  The  riots  started  before  such 
a  meeting  could  take  place.  Some  weeks 
later— August  28th— the  Father  Groppl 
marches  got  started  and  as  of  today  i21st 
of  September)  these  have  been  going  on  for 
25  straight  days.  As  a  result,  newsmen  as 
well  as  city  officials  have  been  too  involved 
In  the  Immediate  problems,  to  get  together 
again. 

Radio  News  Director,  Don  Froellch,  of  ABC 
affiliate  WISN,  gave  me  this  chronology: 

The  rioting  started  Sunday  night  (July 
30th),  at  9:45.  There  were  no  Immediate  or 
clear  Indications  that  Milwaukee  was  in  for 
Large-scale  trouble.  This  came  at  11:30  pm., 
when  police  asked  stations  to  put  out  a  call 
for  off-duty  police  to  report  for  duty.  These 
announcements,  In  turn,  aroused  the  pub- 
lic—which started  calling  the  stations  In 
large  numbers,  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 
WISN.  which  normally  signs  off  at  mld- 
nlght— did  sign  off  at  the  normal  hour.  It 
signed  back  on,  at  5:30  am.  During  those 
pre-dawn  hours— at  3  30  am— the  Mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  Henry  Maier,  declared  a  State  of 
Emergencv,  After  going  back  on  the  air  in 
the  morning.  WISN  stayed  on  the  air  con- 
tinuously, until  the  State  of  Emergency  was 
lifted  days  later. 

When  'WISN  went  back  on  the  air,  in  the 
morning— and  during  the  hours  and  days 
which  followed— it  made  a  point  of  reporting 
all  facts  relating  to  the  rioting,  withm  a 
framework  of  reporting  the  activities  of  the 
authorities.  Thus,  the  news  reportage  was  not 
concentrated  on  the  sensational  elements  of 
the  story.  WISN  did  not  broadcast  any  ru- 
mors, nor  did  the  station  broadcast  any  In- 
formation which  could  not  be  checked  out 
with  absolute  certainty. 

At  this  point,  too,  the  aforementioned  co- 
operation, involving  the  various  news  direc- 
tors came  into  play.  These  men  realized  that 
theirs  was  a  serious  responsibility  .  .  .  that 
what  their  stations  said,  played  back  or 
showed,  could  have  a  direct  influence  on  in- 
fiaming  or  subduing  the  riots. 

They  called  e.ach  other  via  phone — and 
consulted  on  what  they  would  do  and  what 
they  would   not  do. 

Carl  Zimmerman.  News  Director  of  ABC's 
Milwaukee  affiliate  WITI-T\'.  cited  a  specific 
example:  a  member  or  CORE  was  filmed, 
charging  that  a  negro  had  been  murdered 
by  authorities.  It  was  decided.  In  concert 
with  other  news  directors,  that  the  charge 
was  highly  Inflammatory,  and  could  do  much 
to  rekindle  the  rioting.  As  a  result.  It  was 
decided  to  report  the  charge,  but  NOT  to  use 
the  film,  because  the  film  was  too  strong  .  .  . 
too  inflammatory. 

In  most  cases,  the  broadcasters  did  not 
report  specific  riot  activity  while  it  was 
going  on— but  rather,  waited  till  it  was  over, 
and  then  reported  It  In  the  past  tense.  Pre- 
sumably, this  helped  to  prevent  potential 
rioters  from  being  guided  to  Where  The 
Action  Was. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  was  the  role  played 
by  O,  C,  White,  a  Milwaukee  negro  disk 
jockey   (.of  station  WAWA).  who  Is  said  to 


have  a  tremendous  following  among  the 
young  people  of  Milwaukee's  negro  popula- 
tion, O,  C.  White  used  that  Influence — asking 
those  in  his  audience  to  "cool  if— telUng  the 
young  people  that  violence  and  destruction 
"would  get  them  nowhere. 

Radio  News  Director  Froellch  has  told  me 
that  he  has  had  personal  words  of  thanks 
from  Milwaukee's  Chief  of  Police,  Harold 
Breler.  for  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
his  station  has  shown. 

To  sum  up  the  Milwaukee  situation:  there 
was  serious  trouble  but  broadcasters  feel 
that  they  did  their  p.irt  in  keeping  the  public 
informed— while,  at  the  same  time,  keeping 
the  trouble  from  becoming  bigger.  They  did 
this  through  a  good  deal  or  self-control  and 
self-regulation,  coupled  with  inter-station 
newsroom  cooperation.  They  do  not  feel  that 
they  gave  up  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  free 
press. 

In  the  major  areas  of  trouble,  where  we 
had  reporters   present   this  summer,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  evidence  that  the  pres- 
ence  on   the   scene   of   radio   and    television 
mobile    units,    tape    recorders    and    cameras 
caused  the  demonstrations   or  seriously  ag- 
gravated them,  ir  there  Is  positive  evidence 
to  that  effect,  I  will  be  the  most  interested 
party  to  receive  the  details  or  It,  and  If  ABC 
Is  Involved,  we  will  prevent  Its  rectirrence. 
This  Is  not  to  state  that  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrations have  not  been  staged  in  the  hope 
that  they  vinll  receive  mass  media  exposure. 
But  so  have  demonstrations  for  and  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  lor  and  against  rree  speech 
and  free  love,  for  and  against  flouridatlon  of 
the  water  supply.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
demonstration    has    become    a    part    of    the 
American    scene.    But    we    are    not    talking 
about  this  type  of  agitation  for  political  or 
social   action.    We   have   been   talking   about 
serious    racial    unrest    which    threatened    to 
turn    into   riot   or   insurrection.   We   in   the 
radio  and  television  news  business — and.  in 
fact,    responsible    people    in    all    the    mass 
media— are  well   aware   or  the  potential   In- 
fluence we  have.   We  are  also  aware  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  public.  We   think  that 
by   and   large    we   played   a   responsible    role 
this  past  summer  and  we  are  determined  to 
continue  our  efforts  along  this  line. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  another  question 
which  comes  up  time  and  again.  'Who 
created  Stokely  Carmichael?  Who  created 
Rap  Brown?  I  really  believe  that  these  two 
agitators  have  gotten  under  the  skin  of  the 
white  man  more  than  any  other  colored  per- 
son in  memory.  And  by  their  irresponsible 
behavior  they  have  caused  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  legitimate  ci\-ll  rights  movement, 
But  who  created  them? 

Lets  listen  to  a  top-flight  reporter  of  the 
racial  scene.  He  Is  Tom  Jarrlel,  an  ABC 
correspondent  who  was  born  and  raised  In 
the  South,  and  covers  the  South  for  us.  To 
those  who  lay  the  blame  for  the  creation  ot 
Carmichael  and  Brown  at  the  doorstep  or 
radio  and  television.  Jarrlel  says  this  is 
"naive  nonsense"  and  I  agree  with  him. 
Here's  how  he  sees  it : 

"The  critics  say  an  obscure  speech  by 
Carmichael  in  Mississippi  is  amplified  na- 
tionwide to  Negroes  who  might  otherwise 
not  get  the  message.  Such  thinking  is  naive 
nonsense.  The  Carmichaels  and  Browns  are 
not  speaking  for  the  benefit  of  television 
news.  In  fact,  we  often  have  considerable 
trouble  covering  one  of  their  speeches,  either 
In  finding  them  or  getting  past  the  militants 
to  set  up  the  cameras.  We  cover  the  speech, 
and  shortly  thereafter  we  are  showing  the 
nation  what  the  militant.s  are  saying.  Sig- 
nificantly, their  words  are  going  to  all  people 
who  are  Interested  .  .  .  Negroes,  whites,  con- 
gressmen, law  officers,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  an\-one  who  Is  concerned 
and  everyone  should  be. 

It's  presented  just  that  way  for  the  public 
to  put  in  its  mental  hopper  to  digest.  Cer- 
tainly the  words  do  reach  into  ghetto  homes, 
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but  don't  be  misled  to  think  the  message 
would  not  get  through  anyway  .  .  .  The 
young  people  were  attracted  to  them  before 
they  received  exposure  on  television." 

There  are  moderate,  responsible  Negro 
leiders  who  feel  that  too  much  exposure  in 
the  mass  media  has  been  respoasible  for 
Stokelv  Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown.  Bill 
FjfEe.  news  director  of  our  television  station 
in  Detroit,  disagrees.  He  says: 

-We  are  not  that  powerful.  After  all,  for 
years  we  have  covered  the  activities  and 
filmed  the  speeches  of  the  very  men  who  are 
now  making  the  charges.  And  we  apparently 
haven't  turned  them  into  leaders  powerful 
enough  to  stop  the  rioters.  If  a  man  Is  to  be 
a  leader,  somebody  has  to  be  ready  to  follow, 
and  apparently  many  young,  dissatisfied 
radicals  In  the  ghetto  were  ready  to  follow 
Brown  and  Carmichael." 

Richard  Salant.  president  of  CBS  News, 
views  the  sltuauon  this  way:  "Stokely  Car- 
mlch.ael  today,  like  Senator  McCarthy  of  a 
decade  ago,  would  hardly  be  as  notorious 
were  there  no  press — print  or  electronic  .  .  . 
-We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  test 
must  not  be  whether  we  approve  of  the  event 
or  agree  with  the  Individual  we  are  covering. 
but  whether  they  are  legitimate  news.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  business  indeed  for 
us  to  assume  an  omniscient  role— and  try  to 
decide  whether  an  event  is  good  or  evil,  or 
an  Individual  is  a  hero  or  a  villain,  and  to 
make  our  news  Judgnaents  turn  on  tha-t  kind 
of  social  evaluation  " 

One  might  now  ask,  has  Carmichael  not 
taken  the  rope  that  was  handy  and  hung 
liimfielf?  Is  he  not  almost  totally  discredited 
in  the  Negro  community?  Is  not  Rap  Brown 
going  m  the  same  direction?  And  Un  t  SNCC 
Itself  amost  washed  aw.ay  by  the  publicity  it 
has  received?  The  mass  media  presented  their 
words  and  acUons  without  comment.  The 
nubUc  has  drawn  Itfi  own  conclusions.  I  rec- 
bgnlze  that  they  make  a  lot  of  television 
viewers  Uvld  with  rage,  but  in  so  doing  have 
thev  not  destroyed  themselves? 

An  analj-slfi  of  logs  kept  of  network  news 
In  the  period  Just  before  and  during  the 
Newark  and  Detroit  riots  last  summer  showed 
that  the  views  of  responsible  leaders,  both 
white  and  Negro,  were  carried  far  more  often 
than  the  utterances  of  Brown  and  Carmi- 
chael. It  Is  the  Job  of  seasoned  producers  and 
editors  to  decide  what  news  goes  in  news 
broadcasts  and  to  make  certivin  that  the  doc- 
trine oi  Fairness  and  Balance  enunciated 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion Is  strictly  observed.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  have  succeeded  In  doing  this. 

The  Associated  Press,  long  noted  lor  the 
balance  and  objectivity  of  its  news  report, 
feels  strongly  that  various  views  in  racial 
news  mtist  be  carried.  AP  General  Manager 
Wes  Gallagher  says: 

"We  could  not  agree  that  we  not  carry 
the  views,  extreme,  moderate  or  conserva- 
tive, on  the  racial  problem  any  more  than 
we  could  agree  to  restrict  the  coverage  or 
the  national  debate  on  Vietnam,  where  there 
are  also  the  same  range  of  opinions.  We  must 
cover  the  news,  whether  disagreeable  or  not, 
but  objectively,  accurately  and  responsibly." 
In  the  past  month  or  two  various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  that  the  mass  media 
subscribe  to  a  code  which  would  be  followed 
In  the  coverage  of  racial  problems.  Execu- 
tives of  the  mass  media  have  universally  re- 
jected such  a  proposal,  although  In  many 
cities  voluntary  agreements  do  exist.  Here 
Is  how  we  view  this  proposal.  First,  Wes  Gal- 
lagher, 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  useful  national 
or  semi -governmental  code  could  be  drawn 
up  that  would  meet  all  national  situations 
nor  be  enforceable.  Our  1965  and  1967  In- 
structions on  racial  coverage  ...  fit  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Associated  Press,  but  they 
might  not  fit  others,  nor  should  they  be  Im- 
jxjeed  on  them." 

Julian   Goodman,   president   of   NBC,   re- 
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acted  similarly,  "It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  a  code  could  be  effective  in  these  cir- 
cumstances," he  said.  "It's  very  preparation 
would  be  a  formidable  problem,  because 
those  involved  would  each  see  the  problem 
quite  differently,  from  quite  different  van- 
tage points.  But  more  Importently  a  code 
cannot  exercise  Judgment.  It  cannot  see  all 
the  variables  In  the  fast-breaking  events 
with  which  newsmen  must  deal.  It  is  not 
self-execuUng,  for  U  a  newsman  or  editor 
Is  irresponsible  or  has  poor  Judgment,  a  code 
wUl  not  correct  the  fault,  and  if  responsi- 
bility, integrity  and  judgment  are  exercised, 
a  code  wUl  not  add  to  them." 

Dr  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  was 
even  stronger  in  his  rejection  of  a  proposed 

code. 

"Any  proposal,  however  high  Its  purpose, 
to  get  the  press  to  decide  in  concert  what  it 
will  report."  he  said,  "and  how  it  will  do  it, 
would  establish  a  precedent  of  the  most 
hazardous  Implications.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  warUme,  such  a  practice  not 
only  Is  abhorrent  in  principle,  but  also  would 
cast  doubt  on  the  vaUdlty  and  thoroughness 
of  all  news.  As  a  result,  speculation  of  the 
wildest  sort  would  arise  as  to  what  was  being 
suppressed,  or  handled  by  prearranged 
argreement,  or  'managed'  on  the  grounds 
that  the  people  cannot  be  trusted." 

ABC  News  agrees  with  these  views.  While 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  News  Depart- 
ments of  ABC-owned  stations  entering  Into 
voluntary,  informal  agreements  with  local 
officials,  responsibility  for  what  news  ^ 
covered  and  broadcast  must  remain  with 
the  news  director  at  the  local  level,  and  at 
the  national  level  with  the  resix)nslble  execu- 
tive in  charge  at  ABC  News,  New  York, 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
views  of  two  distinguished  men  who  are 
keen  observers  of  the  state  of  broadcasting 
affairs,  and  who  have  the  advantage  of  a 
national  perspective.  They  are  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson  of  Washington,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  Jack 
Gould,  long-time  radio-television  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Observing  that  the 
m;vss  media  "generally  seemed  to  act  with  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility,"  Senator  Magnu- 
son said:  "But  the  riots  were  not  the  cre- 
ation of  the  news  media,  who,  on  the  whole, 
amid  Incredible  difficulties,  strove  to  teU  the 
whole  story,  with  balance,  objectivity  and 
without  the  condescension  of  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  true  dimensions 
of  some  grim  episodes," 

Senator  Magnuson  said  he  had  seen  and 
read  accounts  of  some  broadcast  newsmen 
who  failed  to  meet  their  responslbiUty,  but 
he  felt  that  these  should  not  detract  from 
the  generally  admirable  service  the  broad- 
cast media  performed. 

Gould  noted  that  "the  sheer  nature  of 
radio  and  television  unquesUonably  raises 
problems  not  shared  in  Uke  degree  by  the 
print  media."  True  indeed.  "The  conduct  of 
television  In  the  Watts  riot  of  1965  ad- 
mittedly was  highly  questionable."  he  wrote 
In  the  August  13  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  "But  this  summer,  under  difficult 
physical  circumstances,  there  has  been  far 
more  restraint,  such  as  the  use  of  uimiarked 
cars  for  camera  crews,  putting  caps  over 
camera  lenses  If  misleading  antics  were  ob- 
vious, and.  in  some  cases,  the  delay  of  news 
bulletins  to  minimize  alarm."  In  conclusion, 
he  said : 

"Whatever  the  room  for  improvement  in 
TV  coverage  and  other  media,  the  home 
screen  served  an  essentially  constructive  pur- 
pose m  showing  the  riots  quickly.  The  policy 
has  focused  attention  on  the  causes  of  the 
disturbances;  more  information,  be  It  dis- 
turbing or  reassuring.  Is  the  first  step  toward 
elimination  of  the  riots.  Congress,  one  would 
hope  would  not  conduct  an  examJnatlon  of 
a  mirror  because  of  the  disquieting  Images 
that  It  beholds," 
During   the  course   of   a  year   we   receive 


a  fair  amount  of  mall  at  ABC  News.  By  read- 
ing It  I  can  pretty  much  tell  what  Is  on  the 
minds  of  viewers  and  listeners  and  what  is 
disturbing  them.  A  year  or  so  ago  their  big 
concern  was  the  Vietnam  war.  More  re- 
cently It  has  been  racial  disturbances. 

Never  before  has  the  agony  of  war  been 
brought  with  such  brutal  and  unremitting 
force  into  our  own  living  rooms,  intruding 
almost  hourly  into  our  hves.  And  never  be- 
fore  has  a  social  revolution— the  civil  rights 
revolution,  intruded  so  insistently  into  our 
lives— visually,  for  all  of  us  to  see.  No  won- 
der that  so  many  people  are  upset  by  wha: 
they  see  on  television. 

For  one  thing  It  Is  something  they  have 
never  seen  before.  It  Is  raw  stuff,  to  say  the 
least.  And  It  burns  Itself  into  the  minds 
of  viewers.  It  may  even  stimulate  them  to 
discuss  the  subject  and  to  change  their 
minds  about  it— which  is  a  difficult  thing 
for  many  people  to  do.  And  television,  like 
the  psychiatrist.  Is  alternately  loved  and 
hated  by  the  patient. 

For  most  people  sitting  in  their  relatively 
comfortable  living  rooms,  the  furious  sights 
and  sounds  of  racial  unrest  are  a  disturbing 
experience.  It  is  highly  distasteful  to  see  fisti 
shaking  at  you  and  faces  charged  with  vio- 
lence. It  Is  more  reality  than  most  people 
want.  But  to  give  these  people  less  than  the 
truth  on  radio  and  television  would  be  the 
violation  of  a  public  trust. 

All  of  us  tape  that  the  long,  hot  summer 
of  1967  Is  over.  And  we  likewise  hope  that 
during  the  long,  cold  winter  ahead  both 
government  and  private  Industry  will  find 
some  answers  that  will  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  violence.  Of  course,  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  trouble  will  be  confined  to  the 
summer. 

It  Is  the  province  of  broadcasters — Indeed, 
all  the  mass  media — to  report  the  progress  m 
this  field,  but  we  are  not  the  experts  In  de- 
veloping remedial  action.  As  I  say,  that  Is  for 
the  leaders  of  national,  state  and  city  gov- 
ernment and  business  to  hammer  out. 

As  far  as  reporting  the  news  of  the  civU 
rights  revolution  is  concerned,  all  of  us  in 
the  mass  media  have  time  now,  we  hope,  to 
catch  our  breath,  reflect  on  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  shortcomings  of  our  coverage 
In  the  past  few  months,  and  make  plans  how 
we  can  do  an  even  better,  an  even  more  re- 
sponsible Job  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
Speaking  for  myself— but  my  guess  Is  that 
almost  all  newsmen  share  my  views — speak- 
ing for  myself.  I  feel  that  the  past  summer 
of  violence  has  served  to  emphasize  the  tre- 
mendous responslbiUty  we  bear  In  reporting 
this  social  revolution — a  revolution  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  lawlessness, 
sometimes  of  cleaning  up  a  neighborhood, 
sometimes  of  looting  and  killing,  sometimes 
of  running  a  Job  campaign  for  high  school 
dropouts. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  citizens 
must  have  all  of  the  facts  concerning  this 
revolution,  reported  to  them  responsibly,  ac- 
curately and  with  deep  enough  background 
that  they  can  understand  what  Is  taking 
place.  The  timing  with  which  this  Informa- 
tion is  reported  to  the  public  by  the  Instan- 
taneous broadcast  media  is  of  the  greateft 
Importance.  But  In  studying  the  case  his- 
tories of  a  number  of  the  summer  riots,  I 
have  not  found  any  one  sure-fire  formula 
that  is  applicable  to  every  situation.  Ex- 
perienced, responsible  news  executives,  re- 
porters, editors  and  producers,  as  they  have 
in  this  country  since  it  was  founded,  still 
must  extrcise  their  own  seasoned  Judgment 
m  reporting  and  editing  the  news.  In  all  of 
our  history  the  mass  media  have  not  failed 
the  public  m  time  of  stress.  I  am  sure  th:it 
they  will  not  do  so  now. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  Allen  White. 
the  great  Journalistic  sage  of  the  Kansas 
plains,  for  this  counsel.  And  I  quote: 

"You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  not 
for  time  of  stress,  and  I  reply  with  the  sad 
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truth  that  only  In  time  of  stress  Is  freedom 
of  utterance  In  danger.  No  one  questions  it 
in  calm  days,  because  it  is  not  needed.  And 
the  reverse  is  true  also;  only  when  free  ut- 
terance is  suppressed  Is  It  needed  and  when 
It  Is  needed,  it  Is  most  vital  to  justice." 


FORMER  SENATOR  MAURINE  NEU- 
BERGER   SAYS:    "WE   OUGHT   TO 
GET  OUT"  OF  VIETNAM 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  for- 
mer Senator  Maurine  Neuberger,  who, 
while  in  ofiBce,  did  yeoman  service  in  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  Oregon  and  the 
Nation  has  now  changed  her  stand  on 
U.S,  military  involvement   in  Vietnam 
and,    after    considerable    thought    and 
talking  to  many  militarj'  and  civilian  ex- 
perts on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  believes 
that  the  United  States  "ought  to  get  out" 
of  Vietnam, 
By  now — 

She  states — 
Its  been  proved  that  our  approach  has  been 
a  failure.  I  don't  think  we  should  keep  re- 
peating our  mistakes.  We  have  to  admit  that 
this  little  country  has  stalemated  us  In  spite 
of  all  our  men  and  materials.  We  ought  to 
get  out. 

Senator  Neuberger  made  this  state- 
ment in  an  interview  with  a  reporter  for 
the  Harvard  Crimson  on  the  occasion  of 
her  tailing  tiie  position  as  head  of  Rad- 
clifle's  South  House,  Radcliffe  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  obtaining  tlie 
services  of  Maurine  Neuberger  for  the 
academic  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  perti- 
nent excerpts  from  the  interview  with 
former  Senator  Maurine  Neuberger  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Harvard  Crimson  for 
October  4,  1967,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Harvard  Crimson,  Oct.  4.  1967) 
Senator  Neuberger  Refxects  on  Capital 
AND  Politics 
(By  Anne  de  Saint  Phalle) 
Former  Senator  Maurine  D.  Neuberger,  an 
Oregon    Democrat,    has    made    formal    her 
transition  from  Washington  Politics  to  Cam- 
bridge academla  by  becoming  Head  of  Rad- 
cliffe's  South  House. 

The  move  was  natural  becau.se  Senator 
Neuberger,  elected  in  1960-~to  finish  her 
late  husband's  term— became  friendly  with 
such  New  Frontier  advisors  as  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth,  Paul  M.  Warburg  Professor  of 
Economics,  and  Richard  E.  Neustadt,  now 
director  of  the  Kennedy  Institute.  Working 
at  the  Institute,  Senator  Neuberger  met  Mary 
I.  Bunting,  president  of  Radcliffe,  and  de- 
veloped the  association  which  led  to  her 
present  position. 

The  tall,  thin  Senator  did  not  enter  Con- 
gress without  experience.  A  self-reliant 
school-teacher  who  had  never  been  east  of 
the  Mississippi  until  she  spent  a  year  In 
Rhode  Island  on  an  exchange,  she  met  and 
married  the  noted  journalist  Richard  L. 
Neuberger,  who  was  to  become  the  first 
Democratic  Senator  Oregon  had  elected  in 
40  years.  She  shared  her  husband's  interests 
enough  to  become  the  only  woman  in  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature.  It  was  not  a  big 
leap  from  the  State  House  to  the  Senate  seat 
she  took  amidst  a  standing  ovation. 

Last  week,  the  former  Senator  informally 
discussed  some  of  the  Issues  that  concerned 
her  in  Washington,  and  which  Interest  her 
still  in  Cambridge. 


From  the  beginning.  Senator  Neuberger 
felt  most  at  home  with  domestic  problems, 
especially  those  of  the  consvuner.  She  as- 
sumed the  lead  In  truth-ln-packagtng. 
-lending,  and  -labelling  legislation  and 
spurred  President  Kennedy  Into  Incorporat- 
ing consumer  legislation  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message.  "The  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer will  be  heard  and  the  public  looks 
to  a  woman  to  hear  it."  she  says  in  justi- 
fication of  the  efforts  that  led  colleagues  to 
call  her  "Mrs.  Consumer." 

She  has  not  let  her  Interest  die  since  leav- 
ing the  Senate.  As  consultant  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  she  has  influence 
In  preventing  frauds  and  ensuring  purity  in 
consumer  goods. 

Senator  Neuberger  was  generally  not  a 
front-page  figure— with  one  exception.  That 
was  the  long  and  vehement  tobacco  fight 
which  resulted  in  legislation  requiring  ciga- 
rette packages  to  carry  warnings  that  smok- 
ing is  hazardous  to  health.  The  fight  has 
currently  been  revived  by  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy's  announcement  of  plans  to  press 
for  stronger  legislation. 

Senator  Neuberger.  for  whom  passage  of 
the  bin  was  an  Incomplete  but  significant 
triumph,  has  waged  battle  against  the  to- 
bacco Industry  for  several  years.  Her  husband 
was  Interested  In  cancer  research  and  died 
of  the  disease.  She  herself  was  a  smoker  but 
gave  it  up  on  doctor's  orders  thirty  years  ago. 
Some  time  later  Sir  Robert  Piatt,  head  of 
Britain's  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  came  out  with  a  statement  on  the 
causal  link  between  smoking  and  cancer. 
Senator  Neubreger  listened,  was  convinced, 
and  "took  up  the  cudgeon." 

She  faced  long  odds.  "If  this  tobacco  had 
been  marijuana  or  spinach  we  wouldn't  have 
had  any  trouble  In  passing  legislation  against 
it,"  she  said  recently.  "But  you  were  tam- 
pering with  a  $2  bllllon-dollar  industry."  The 
government's  ambivalent  policy  epitomizes 
the  conflict  Involved.  With  one  hand  It 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  the  National 
Institute  of  Health's  cancer  research  pro- 
grams, and  with  the  other  It  subsidized 
tobacco  growers. 

But  as  reports  from  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Department  de- 
tailed rising  incidences  of  lung  cancer  and 
mounting  evidence  for  the  cause-effect  rela- 
tionship. Senator  Neuberger's  efforts  neared 
realization.  On  June  17,  1965.  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  requiring  a  warning  on  cigarette 
packages.  Senator  Neuberger  remembers  with 
acerbic  amusement  the  long  arguments  In 
committee.  There  were  bitter  fights  over  the 
wording  of  the  warning.  "May"  or  "will"  was 
settled  as  "Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May 
Be  Hazardous   to  Your  Health." 

In  all  other  respects  as  well,  the  bill  as 
flnallv  submitted  to  Congress  was  weaker 
than  Senator  Neuberger  and  her  backers, 
Senators  Robert  Kennedy  and  Joseph  P. 
Clark  (D.-Pa.),  desired.  They  wanted  to  re- 
quire warnings  In  advertisements  on  tele- 
vision and  m  magazines.  They  also  wanted 
to  require  cigarette  packages  to  Indicate  the 
tar  and  nicotine  contents.  Senator  Neuberger 
authored  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
stipulated  that  one  year  after  it  went  Into 
effect  advertising  must  Include  warnings,  but 
the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  large  vote. 
Just  before  voting  on  the  bill  proper  be- 
gan, Sen.-.tors  Kennedy  and  Clark  told  Sen- 
ator Neuberger  that  they  would  vote  against 
It  since  It  was  only  a  skeleton  of  the  legis- 
lation they  thought  necessary.  Although  she 
approved  their  stand,  she  voted  for  the  bill. 
She  wanted  to  support  it,  she  said  later,  "be- 
cause It  was  fie  first  time  Uie  great  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  going  to  recog- 
nize that  smoking  Is  bad  for  you." 

Today  Senator  Neuberger  is  Just  as  .ida- 
mant  against  smoViing.  Her  ostensible  stand 
Is  that  only  advertising,  not  cigarettes  them- 
selves, should  not  be  banned.  But  she  says 
about  smokers,  "I've  had  lots  of  people  light 


up  In  front  of  me  and  then  remember  "Oh, 
you're  .  .  .'  they  say.  But  I  dont  mind.  I 
teU  them,  'I  dont  mind.  It's  only  yonrself 
vou're  hurting.'  Cancer  Is  a  terrible  thing 
You  don't  die  Just  Uke  that.  It's  death  by 
Inches — a  long,  lingering,  painful,  expensive 
death." 

Her  feelings  about  tobacco  extend  to  an 
aversion  for  all  drtigs  or  narcotics.  Including 
alcohol.  Senator  Neuberger  says  she  Is  follow- 
ing the  marijuana  legahty  proceedings  with 
great  Interest  but  cannot  yet  make  up  her 
mind  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  marijuana.  "I 
Just  don't  know  enough  about  It,"  she  says. 
"This  summer  I  was  on  a  BBC  show  In  Lon- 
don. They  called  It  canahis  for  the  first  ten 
minutes  and  I  didn't  know  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

"It  seems  to  be  In  a  gray  area  whether  Us 
hablt-formlng  or  addictive.  Marijuana  may 
not  be  addlcUve.  but  It  has  a  soporific  effect, 
hke  any  drug.  When  you're  on  It,  you  get 
up  in  the  mormng.  go  to  work,  sit  around, 
all  in  a  haze.  My  Inclination  Is  to  be  against 
It." 

In  October.  1965  Senator  Neuberger  an- 
nounced that  she  would  not  seek  re-election. 
She  gave  as  her  primary  reason  the  high  cost 
of  political  campaigning.  In  a  speech  before 
the  Women's  National  Press  Club  she  de- 
cried campaign  procedures,  saying  'this  is 
not  morality  in  government."  She  said  it  was 
demeaning  to  candidates  to  have  to  raise 
enough  money  to  wage  an  effective  cam- 
paign. "He  who  pays  the  piper  can  never  find 
the  tune.  The  person  who  gave  you  a  thou- 
sand dollars  can  never  find  the  door  of  your 
office  closed  to  him  and  he  knows  that  as 
well  as  you  do."  She  argued  that  expense  is 
one  of  the  great  deterrents  to  women  in 
politics  and  deplored  the  fact  that  her  de- 
parture from  the  Senate  would  leave  only 
one  woman.  .  .  . 

Senator  Neuberger  felt  her  constituents' 
displeasure  at  another  point  in  her  Congres- 
sional career.  That  was  over  her  silence  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  But,  she  says  now,  "I 
wanted  to  be  responsible,  not  Just  stand  on 
the  sidewalk  and  shout.  "How  could  I  tell 
General  Westmoreland  what  to  do?"  Besides, 
she  added,  her  Oregon  colleague  Wayne 
Morse  was  exceptionally  voluble  In  his  op- 
position to  the  administration's  stand. 

She  decided  to  wait  and  watch,  knowing 
that  President  Johnson  wasn't  a  tyrant,  that 
he  of  all  was  most  affected  by  the  outcome  of 
the  war— In  his  future,  his  presUge— and 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  patriotic."  But  as 
she  talked  to  military  and  civilian  experts  on 
the  war.  she  hardened  her  position  enough 
to  Join  14  other  Senators  in  signing  a  letter 
to  Johnson  urging  an  indefinite  extension  of 
the  bombing  pause  going  on  in  January. 
1966. 

Today  she  says.  "By  now  it's  been  proved 
tliat  our  approach  has  been  a  failure.  I  don't 
think  we  should  keep  repeating  our  mis- 
takes. We  have  to  admit  that  this  little  coun- 
try h.is  stalemated  us  in  spite  of  aU  our 
men  and  materials.  We  ought  to  get  out.  ' 
While  she  sees  Commtuiism  as  a  poor  al- 
ternative to  republican  government,  she 
thinks  it  preferable  to  continued  bloodshed. 
•Everv  tune  I  see  pictures  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  once  more  picking  up  their  belong- 
ings to  move  from  the  fighting  once  more  I 
think  maybe  they'd  be  better  off  under  a 
Communist  rule,  ,  .  ,  There  are  already  mil- 
lions of  people  living  under  Communism. 

Her  opinion  of  Johnson  has  also  changed. 
"I  think  he's  bullheaded  about  his  position." 
She  feels  Ui.it  he  is  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mlUtary.  an  attitude  she  says 
is  partly  explicable  by  the  glorification  oi 
the  military  tliat  is  part  of  American  history. 
Senator  Neuberger  mentions  the  romantic 
Image  of  West  Point,  the  glamor  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  pride  of  the  miUtary  tradition.  It 
U  easy  for  a  President  to  Usten  to  the  Pen- 
tagon experts,  slie  says,  "President  Kennedy, 
for  example,   ■was  in   office   only   four   days 
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when  the  Cuba  crisis  brolte.  had  no  one  but 
the  military  to  Usten  to.  They  were  wrong, 
but  he  never  blamed  them." 

She  Is  acutely  aware  of  the  Influence  ot 
politics  on  policy  decisions. 

Partly  because  of  such  poUtlcal  motives 
there  must  be  a  change  in  the  admlnlsua- 
tion's  policy  before  the  next  election,  she 
predicted— a  prediction  that  seems  at  least 
partly  confirmed  In  President  Johnson's 
speech  last  Friday  night,  evincing  the  ad- 
ministration's softest  line  to  date.  For  politi- 
cal, humane,  economic  and  diplomatic  con- 
BlderaUona  there  must  be  a  change  in  the 
war  before  the  Democratic  convenuon."  Sen- 
ator Neuberger  has  said.  "If  not.  LBJ  can 
pack  up  his  ten-gallon  hat  and  go  home." 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE  TUITION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time 
when  much  has  been  said  about  the 
gradually  rising  costs  of  living,  compara- 
tively little  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. A  distinguished  educator,  Dr.  Elvis 
J.  Stahr.  president  of  Indiana  University. 
warns  of  the  danger  of  pricing  higher 
education  out  of  the  reach  of  many  de- 
serving young  men  and  women. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  allow  taxpayers  who  are  supporting 
students  In  college  to  claim  additional 
exemptions  or  credits  on  their  income 
tax.  It  is  particularly  welcome  at  this 
time  to  read  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star  supporting  the 
view  of  President  Stahr  and  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  a  tax  exemption  or 
credit. 

Because  of  the  special  need  of  con- 
tinuing low-cost  university  education  in 
our  Increasingly  technological  society.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star's 
editorial  of  October  3  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crisis  on  Campcs 

Dr.  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  president  of  Indiana 
University,  In  an  article  under  the  above  cap- 
tion in  the  September  issue  of  the  I.U.  Alum- 
ni magazine,  says  there  is  danger  of  pricing 
higher  education  out  of  the  reach  of  many 
deserving  young  Indiana  men  and  women. 

Dr.  Stahr  says  that  student  charges,  pri- 
marily tuition,  have  Increased  80  per  cent 
nation-wide  In  the  last  decade,  while  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  17  per  cent. 

The  average  student  at  I.U.  now  must 
spend  nearly  »2,000  per  nine-month  year  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  board  and  room  and  in- 
cidentals. Dr.  Stahr  says.  The  median  12- 
month  Income  for  all  families  in  Indiana  in 
196fl  wa«  $9,155,  meaning  half  of  all  families 
were  below  that  level. 

This  leads  to  his  big  queetlon:  "Is  It  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  a  family  with  even 
the  median  Income  can  spend  nearly  $2,000 
of  it  for  the  education  of  Just  one  child?" 
He  adds.  "Obviously,  even  supposedly  'low 
coet'  public  higher  education  Is  becoming 
too  heavy  a  burden  for  many  Hoosler 
fainlUes." 

There  are.  of  course,  many  aid  programs 
for  worthy  students,  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tional business  of  working  one's  way 
th. -Ugh.  But  Dr.  Stahr  points  out  that  In 
1936-67  only  15  per  cent  of  all  I.U.  full-time 
students  received  scholarships  or  grants.  The 
average  amount  of  such  assistance  was  $396. 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  for  the 
academic  year. 

It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  borrow  money 
to  help  pay  his  college  costs.  These  loans 
place  a  future  burden  on  the  student.  Dr. 


Stahr  reminds.  As  for  "working  your  way 
through,"  it  is  becoming  more  difficult.  In- 
creasing enrollments  have  not  proportion- 
ately Increased  the  number  of  student  Jobs 
available. 

Dr.  Stahr  asks,  "How  can  we  calculate  the 
cost  to  the  nation  in  services  not  rendered, 
goods  not  produced,  commodities  not  pur- 
chased, taxes  not  paid  by  those  whose  lack 
of  education  leaves  them  unfit  for  employ- 
ment in  today's  technological  society?  How 
can  we  really  calculate  all  the  enormous 
direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  great  numbers  of 
unemployables  In  time  of  shortages  of 
skills?" 

One  way  to  help  the  situation  would  be 
to  act  favorably  on  one  of  the  bills  in  Con- 
gress, Including  one  by  Indiana  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  which  would  allow  taxpayers 
who  are  supporting  students  in  college  to 
claim  extra  exemptions  or  credits  on  their 
Income  tax. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  present 
$600  exemption  Is  wholly  unrealistic  for 
everyone  in  this  Inflationary  time.  It  is  much 
more  so  for  the  parents  who  must  foot  the 
bills  for  higher  education.  They  should  have 
tax  relief. 

Another  Federal  grant  or  subsidy  program 
would  only  place  more  of  a  tax  burden  on  the 
already  overburdened  back  of  America's 
citizens.  A  realistic  tax  exemption  or  credit 
that  recognizes  what  college  costs  are  could 
do  a  far  better  Job  with  far  less  bureaucratic 
Interference. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    REPUBLI- 
CAN GOVERNORS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  since  the  Republican 
sweep  In  the  1966  elections.  25  of  the 
Nation's  50  States  have  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. Another  fact,  not  realized 
by  many  people,  is  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  population  lives  in  these  25 
Republican-administered  States.  Repub- 
licans control  the  governorships  of  States 
with  over  108  million  people,  while  the 
Democrats  govern  in  States  with  a  total 
population  of  80  million. 

Another  fact  not  generally  realized  by 
the  average  citizen  is  the  tremendous 
gains  made  by  Republicans  in  the  last 
elections  in  the  State  legislatures  and  at 
the  local  level  throughout  the  land. 

Republicans  gained  503  seats  in  State 
legislatures  in  the  1966  elections.  As  a 
result  of  1966  and  subsequent  by-elec- 
tions. Republicans  control  both  houses 
of  legislatures  In  17  States,  and  have  a 
majority  in  one  house  only  in  eight  other 
States.  This  means  that  Republicans 
control  at  least  one,  if  not  both,  houses 
in  25  of  the  48  States  which  have  par- 
tisan legislatures— two  States  elect  State 
legislators  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

Some  other  generally  unknown  facts 
which  deserve  attention  are  the  follow- 
ing: In  major  elected  State  constitu- 
tional offices  other  than  Governor,  such 
as  Lieutenant  Governor,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  so  forth.  Republicans  won  69 
of  136  contests  in  1966,  with  the  Demo- 
crats winning  67.  This  was  a  net  gain  of 
30  such  offices  for  Republicans. 

Republican  candidates  also  received  a 
majority  of  the  national  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Senator  in  1966. 

Republican  Governors  and  local  offi- 
cials have  piled  up  impressive  accom- 
plishments and  have  come  forth  with 
fresh  and  exciting  ideas  and  programs. 
The  voters  have  responded.  In  1968, 1  be- 
lieve that  response  will  be  nation'wlde 


and  will  herald  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  creativeness  in  Washington. 

The  foundations  for  effective  govern- 
ment and  workable  programs  are  now 
being  established  across  the  Nation  by 
Republican  leaders.  Let  me  cite  high- 
lights of  the  record,  based  on  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Governors'  offices 
or  from  spokesmen  for  the  Governors. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  has  con- 
tinued and  embellished  upon  the  great 
record  made  by  former  Gov.  William 
Scranton.  Pennsylvania  has  recently 
established  a  department  of  community 
affairs— the  first  in  the  Nation.  Gover- 
nor's branch  offices  have  been  estabUshed 
in  areas  of  unrest  to  disseminate  Infor- 
mation to  the  people  who  most  need  to 
know  of  the  State's  various  aid  and  self- 
help  programs. 

In  response  to  the  recent  urban  riots, 
when  there  was  little  leadership  from 
Washington.  Governor  Shafer  met  In 
New  York  with  a  number  of  other  Re- 
publican Governors  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
action  for  State  leadership  to  meet  the 
growing  problems  of  social  injustice  and 
lawlessness.  In  addition  to  Governor 
Shafer.  those  participating  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  program  were  Governors 
Agnew,  Maryland:  Boe,  South  Dakota; 
Cargo,  New  Mexico;  Chafee.  Rhode  Is- 
land: Evans,  Washington;  Love.  Colo- 
rado: McCall.  Oregon;  Rockefeller.  New 
York:  Romney.  Michigan;  and  Volpe, 
Massachusetts.  This  remarkable  60-point 
document  includes  plans  for  State  action 
to  transform  the  physical  environment 
of  slum  areas,  to  increase  job  opportimi- 
ties.  to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties, to  Improve  services  to  individuals, 
to  bring  about  flexibility,  speed,  and 
realism  in  Federal  programs,  and  to  en- 
courage individual  citizen  and  private  in- 
stitutional participation. 

Here  is  a  creative  blueprint  for  action 
drawn  by  men  who  are  close  to  the 
problems  and  share  the  greatest  respon- 
sibilities. 

Governor  Shafer's  administration  has 
Initiated  a  State  model  cities  program, 
without  waiting  longer  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  act,  to  bring  Immediate 
aid  to  those  communities  which  want  to 
act  now  to  solve  the  problems  which 
plague  them.  Again,  the  first  in  the 
Nation. 

Other  new  programs  include  a  com- 
prehensive mass  transportation  program 
and  establishment  of  a  department  of 
transportation,  a  beefed-up  urban  re- 
newal program,  with  the  State's  partici- 
pation increased  from  $10  to  $14.5  mil- 
lion, and  a  $500  million  land  and  water 
conservation  program. 

MAKTLAND 

In  neighboring  Maryland,  Gov.  Spiro 
T.  Agnew  has  undertaken  vigorous  action 
to  deal  with  urban  problems.  Baltimore, 
the  State's  major  population  center,  was 
a  chief  beneficiary  of  a  fiscal  reform 
program  enacted  by  the  legislature  under 
administration  sponsorship,  which  in- 
cluded special  grants  for  urban  schools 
and,  for  the  first  time.  State  aid  for 
police  protection.  Governor  Agnew  has 
also  inaugurated  a  crash  jobs  program 
to  provide  additional  employment  and 
relief  of  racial  tensions,  and  is  planning 
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air  and  water  pollution  control  programs 
which  will  be  the  largest  such  effort  ever 
undertaken  in  Maryland. 

NTW    TORK 

The  accomplishments  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller the  senior  Republican  Governor, 
hardly  need  reciting.  They  are  recog- 
nized by  all.  Now  in  its  third  term,  the 
Rockefeller  administration  has  most  re- 
cently inauerurated  several  highly  signifi- 
cant programs  to  ease  hard-pressed 
urban  areas. 

A  nonprofit  urban  development  cor- 
poration, to  mobilize  private  capital  and 
expertise  in  rebuilding  bUghted  city  core 
areas,  has  been  proposed.  It  would  be 
empowered  to  draw  on  the  combined 
talent  and  resources  of  the  State  and  the 
private  sector  to  initiate  development 
and  redevelopment  projects,  to  a  degree 
not  now  possible,  in  furtherance  of  State 
and  local  objectives  for  the  renewal  and 
healthy  growth  of  metropolitan  areas. 
The  Rockefeller  administration  has  also 
taken  the  lead  in  expansion  of  job  and 
promotion  opportunities  and  extension 
of  manpower  development  programs. 

RHODE    ISL.^ND 


In  Rhode  Island,  the  administration 
of  Gov.  John  Chafee  has  made  statewide 
planning  an  important  part  of  its  suc- 
cessful operation.  A  planning  program, 
involving  the  heads  of  major  State  de- 
partments, local   governmental  leaders, 
and  private  citizens  has  been  established, 
with  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  compre- 
hensive  and  long-range  guide   for  the 
orderly  development  of  the  State.  Under 
study  are  population  growth,  industrial 
development,  and  tourist  potential.  The 
information  will  be  used  to  decide  high- 
way routes,  recreation  areas,  and  other 
State  participation  programs.  There  is 
also  a  statewide  green-acres  program  to 
preserve  remaining  open  land  and  a  new 
water  resources  board  with  broad  powers 
to  formulate  long-range  plans  and  pro- 
grams  for    the    development    of    water 
sources  and  transmission  of  water  sup- 
plies. This  type  of  planning  is  extremely 
useful  in  such  a  densely  populated  area. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  many  States 
where  bankrupt,  debt-ridden  treasuries 
have  been  rescued  by  Republicans  with 
no  loss  in  services  and  benefits  to  the 
citizens.  The  record  of  Gov.  John  Volpe 
has  been  one  of  expanded  service  to  the 
people  coupled  with  budgetary  surpluses, 
a  phenomenon  in  our  times.  The  Gover- 
nor is  behind  a  reorganization  of  the  en- 
tire welfare  structure  in  his  Common- 
wealth, which  will  upgrade  the  efficiency 
of  welfare  administration.  All  of  his  pro- 
grams and  plans  are  backed  up  A^ith 
adequate  funding.  Governor  Volpe  over- 
came substantial  opposition  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  3-percent  limited  sales  tax, 
the  entire  proceeds  of  which  are  returned 
to  the  cities  and  towns.  These  funds  are 
distributed  through  a  highly  progressive 
formula  according  to  taxable  property 
per  school  child.  The  result  is  a  channel- 
ing of  a  larger  proportion  of  funds  to 
those  communities  with  the  greatest 
need.  This  Governor's  desire  to  provide 
a  solution  to  his  State's  problems  is 
matched  only  by  his  unflagging  insist- 
ence upon  fiscal  responsibility. 


n-oaiDA 
Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  is  Florida's  first 
Republican  Governor  in  nearly  a  cen- 
tury He  has  tackled  the  mobsters  with 
his  war  on  crime— and  Florida's  crime 
rate  for  the  first  time  is  falling.  He  has 
held  the  Une  on  taxes  and  yet  produced. 
through  economy  measures,  additional 
millions  for  spending— including  the 
big.gest  pay  raise  ever  received  by  Florida 

He  confronted  Rap  Brown  at  a  hate 
rally  in  Jac'icsonville  and  turned  the  all- 
Negro  audience  against  the  rabble-rous- 
ing Rap,  who  immediately  left  town. 

He  has  flair  that  is  capturing  the 
imagination  of  Americans  who  have 
never  even  been  to  Florida. 

He  is  a  "take  charge"  Republican  who 
can  solve  problems,  but  would  rather 
head  off  the  problems  before  they  even 
crop  up. 

OHIO 

Gov  James  A.  Rhodes  took  office  in 
1963  inheriting  an  $83  million  deficit, 
a  lethargic  economy,  and  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeding  5  percent.  Reflect- 
ing Repubhcan  philosophy  that  govern- 
ment can  be  efficient  and  economical,  he 
eliminated  the  deficit  in  his  first  2  years 
of  office,  trimmed  costs  of  State  govern- 
ment and  planted  the  seeds  for  unprec- 
edented industrial-growth.  Rhodes'  pro- 
grams have  created  over  502,000  new  jobs 
and  attracted  a  total  $5.5  bilhon  in  new 
manufacturing  plants  and  equipment  to 
Ohio.  Bv  establishing  a  system  of  Stat* 
university  branches  and  community  col- 
le'^es  Governor  Rhodes  put  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  within  25  miles  of  every 
voung  person  in  his  State.  Ohio  will  be 
the  first  to  complete  its  share  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan  is  another  State  where  debts 
have  been  tmned  into  surpluses.  Under 
the  able  and  talented  leadership  of  Gov. 
George  Romney,  Michigan  is  moving 
ahead  on  every  front.  Production  is  up 
and  unemployment  down.  Under  Gov- 
ernor Romneys  leadership,  Michigan 
now  has  a  new  State  constitution,  and 
the  only  constitutionally  established  civil 
rights  commission.  Aid  to  education  and 
menUl  health  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased A  State  Income  tax  introduced 
this  year  will  help  provide  increased 
benefits  for  the  citizens.  Modernization 
has  increased  efficiency.  The  executive 
branch  has  been  reduced  from  140 
autonomous  agencies  tc  19  principal  de- 
partments. George  Romney  has  clearly 
demonstrated  his  abilities  as  an  admin- 
istrator and  shown  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship qualities  which  appeal  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  public  opinion. 


tion  legislation  in  a  century  was  passed, 
including  two  new  State  universities,  ex- 
panded vocational  education  programs, 
and  additional  financial  assisUnce  for 
students.  Under  Governor  Knowles.  the 
first  comprehensive  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram in  lus  State's  recent  history  was 
developed.  Continuing  progress  in  Wis- 
consin reflects  the  poUcy  making  wisdom 
of  its  Governor. 


WISCONSIN 


During  his  second  t«rm.  Gov.  Warren 
Knowles  has  proposed  a  department  of 
local  affairs  and  development  to  coordi- 
nate State,  local,  and  Federal  efforts  In 
iirban  affairs,  and  introduced  a  far- 
reaching  package  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. To  bring  greater  efficiency  to 
government,  he  initiated  a  massive  gov- 
ernmental reorganization  program 
which  reduced  State  departments  and 
agencies  from  85  to  27.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, some  of  the  most  significant  educa- 


MINNESOTA 

Since  he  took  office  this  year,  Gov. 
Harold  E.  LeVander  has  already  made 
notable  contributions  in  various  areas 
throughout  Minnesota.  He  has  created  a 
unique  metropolitan  coimcil  to  coordi- 
nate planninc  and  development  of  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area,  which  con- 
tains more  than  300  separate  local  gov- 
ernmental units.  Tlirough  his  efforts,  the 
newly  created  State  department  of 
human  rights  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  strengthening  of  fair  housing  laws. 
Pollution  and  mass  transportation  are 
two  other  problems  which  are  high  on 
the  list  of  priorities  of  this  extremely 
able  and  effective  Governor. 

.ARKANSAS 

Wintlirop  Rockefeller,  the  first  Repub- 
lican Governor  of  Arkansas  in  96  years, 
won  the  election  on  a  reform  platform 
which  includes  insurance  regulations, 
law  enforcement,  government  reorgani- 
zation, and  prison  reform.  Republican 
leadership  is  bringing  Arkansas  into  the 
20th  century. 

For  the  first  time  in  Arkansas  history, 
illegal  gambling  has  been  stopped.  The 
present  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
In  1874.  is  now  being  rewritten  by  a  con- 
stitution revision  study  commission. 
Governor  Rockefeller  established  the  of- 
fice of  State  administration  to  stream- 
line the  goveiTiment.  which  had  grown 
to  184  agencies,  and  make  it  operate 
efficient^'. 

OKI.AHOMA 

The  administration  of  Gov.  Dewey  F. 
Bartlett  has  concentrated  70  percent  of 
recent  budget  increase  on  education.  Re- 
organization of  the  penal  system  and  ju- 
dicial system  has  been  accomplished.  The 
Governors  management  study  commis- 
sion has  been  created  to  bring  greater 
efficiency  to  State  government.  A  master 
plan  for  vocational-technical  education 
has  been  developed  and  a  full  employ- 
ment commission  created  to  find  jobs  for 
unemployed  minorities.  Unemployment 
benefits  have  increased,  and  a  truth-in- 
lending  bill  was  passed.  An  impressive 
record  for  a  first-term  Governor. 

NTBRASKA 

Gov.  Norbert  Tiemann  of  Nebraska 
brought  about  important  legislation 
which  returned  State  tax  revenues  to 
municipal  and  county  governments  on  a 
large-scale  basis,  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  his  largely  rural  State.  He 
requested  and  secured  education  legis- 
lation which  provides  incentive  payments 
for  summer  schools,  and  special  programs 
to  help  culturally  and  educationally  de- 
prived children  as  well  as  gifted  chfldren. 
He  secured  the  passage  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  and  saw  the  establishment  of 
a  division  of  urban  affairs  within  the 
State's  new  department  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 
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S017TB   DAKOTA 

Nils  A.  Boe,  now  in  his  second  term  of 
Governor  of  South  Dakota,  is  steadily 
achieving  the  goals  he  set  forth  in  his 
first  inaugural  address  in  1965.  He  has 
firmly  guided  the  State  to  a  healthier 
agriciiltural  economy,  increased  aid  to 
education  at  every  level,  increased  aid 
for  welfare  and  mental  health,  and  has 
pushed  forward  with  an  expanded  high- 
way program.  While  accomplishing  this, 
his  sound  fiscal  policies  permitted  a  tax 
saving  which  was  rebated  in  cash  pay- 
ments directly  to  South  Dakota  taxpay- 
ers. With  taxes  rising  throughout  the 
Nation,  South  Dakota,  under  Nils  Boe.  is 
another  Republican  State  where  progress 
is  made  while  government  operates  with- 
in its  budget.  His  record  is,  indeed, 
unique. 

MO.VT.^NA 

Gov.  Tim  Babcock  was  reelected  in 
1964  by  an  easy  majority  and  continues 
In  his  second  term  backed  by  a  record  of 
sound  fiscal  policies.  His  attempts  to  ini- 
tiate a  needed  sales  tax  have  been  re- 
buffed by  the  Democratic  State  legisla- 
ture. He  has  been  successful  in  pushing 
a  strong  workable  air  pollution  control 
plan  through  the  reluctant  legislature. 

WYOMING 

Governor  Hathaway  is  attracting  in- 
dustry to  his  State  through  the  Wyo- 
ming Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion which  is  now  a  working  reality  in 
that  State.  Some  150  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing businessmen  conferred  with  the  Gov- 
ernor at  his  request  early  in  August. 
Through  that  meeting,  the  Wyoming  In- 
dustrial Development  Corporation  gained 
pledges  of  about  $1  million  to  capitalize 
the  corporation. 

COLOR.\DO 

Colorado's  Republican  Governor  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  resident  "hippie  " 
populace  as  their  favorite  prospect  for 
President  because  of  the  image  projected 
in  liis  name.  Gov.  John  Love,  however, 
has  much  more  than  a  name  to  fall  back 
on  when  recognition  is  given  for  achieve- 
ments under  Republican  leadership.  He 
is  currently  president  of  the  Republican 
Governors'  Association. 

Now  in  his  second  term  as  Governor  of 
Colorado,  he  has  led  successful  drives  to 
improve  the  stature  of  Colorado's  edu- 
cational institutions.  His  first  term  of 
office  brought  a  51 -percent  increase  in 
State  support  to  local  and  public  schools, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  Colorado's  his- 
tory, full  implementation  of  the  Public 
School  Foundation  Act.  Higher  education 
benefited  by  a  45.5  percent  increase  in 
State  support  to  colleges  and  universities. 
along  with  capital  construction  funds  al- 
located for  the  first  time  to  junior  col- 
leges. 

Governor  Love  has  headed  the  "sell- 
Colorado"  delegations  promoting  indus- 
trial expansion  and  relocation  in  Colo- 
rado. These  efforts  have  led  to  major  ex- 
pansions in  businesses,  as  well  as  new 
lows  in  luiemployment.  In  the  campaign 
against  crime  in  Colorado,  Governor  Love 
v-as  instrumental  in  winning  the  legisla- 
ture's support  for  forming  the  Colorado 
Bureau  of  Investigation  this  year  to  co- 
0  dinate  criminal  investigation  through- 
0  't  the  State.  One  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  new  ideas  and  concepts  be- 
ing implemented  was  the  signing  into  law 


of  the  Nation's  first  liberalized  abortion 
law  last  April.  Governor  Love,  despite 
heavy  opposition,  wielded  his  pen.  lead- 
ing the  way  for  breaking  down  barriers 
formerly  insurmountable  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Since  the  begirvning  of  the  year,  Gov. 
David  Cargo  already  has  deactivated 
close  to  50  of  the  214  cumbersome  and 
archaic  boards  and  commissions  in  his 
State.  He  formed  a  department  of  trans- 
portation, wiiich  previously  was  a  dupli- 
cation of  five  State  agencies.  He  has 
estabhshed  a  coimcil  to  handle  the  im- 
portant subject  of  tourism,  which  pre- 
viously had  been  a  political  football. 
With  a  Democratic-controlled  legislature 
pushing  for  a  budget  of  well  over  S200 
million,  he  has  held  the  line  at  $186 
million. 

ARIZONA 

Gov.  Jack  Williams  who  has  been  at 
the  helm  of  Arizona  government  for  little 
more  than  8  months  has  signed  some  134 
bills  into  law.  Following  former  Gov. 
Paul  J.  Fannin,  who  is  now  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, as  the  fifth  Republican  Governor  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  Governor  Wil- 
liams continues  in  the  Republican  tradi- 
tion to  fight  crime  and  corruption 
through  goverrmient  reform.  The  Wil- 
liams administration  reorganized  the 
State  liquor  department  and  State  fair 
commission,  established  tougher  penal- 
ties for  bribery  and  corruption  of  public 
employees  and  legislators,  and  trans- 
ferred powers  of  investigation  of  fraud, 
and  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws,  from 
the  liquor  department  to  the  office  of 
attorney  general. 

CALLFOBNIA 

In  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and 
fastest-growing  States,  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  done  a  highly  competent  job 
coping  with  the  problems  inherited  from 
the  previous  administration.  He  has  cut 
spending,  reduced  the  number  of  State 
employees,  and  insisted  on  responsible 
fiscal  policies.  He  was  faced  with  a  gap 
of  S500  million  between  expenditures  and 
income,  more  than  $4  billion  in  outstand- 
ing bonds,  and  a  S386  million  cash  defi- 
ciency in  the  State  general  fund.  Since 
taking  office.  Governor  Reagan  has  cut 
SlOO  million  in  departmental  spending 
from  the  proposed  budget  left  by  the 
outgoing  administration  and  reduced 
their  projected  budgetary  increases  by 
50  percent.  He  has  raised  taxes  and  bal- 
anced the  budget. 

NEVADA 

Gov.  Patil  Laxalt  has  made  significant 
improvement  in  regaining  State  control 
over  legalized  gambling  in  Nevada.  He 
has  been  extremely  successful  in  formu- 
lating an  industrial  development  pro- 
curement plan  to  attract  new  industry  to 
the  State.  Under  Ids  administration,  Ne- 
vada's first  air-pollution  law  was  passed. 
He  has  called  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
pollution  in  Lake  Tahoe,  the  State's  ma- 
jor body  of  water.  In  conjunction  with 
the  private  sector,  he  has  established  spe- 
cial summer  camp  programs,  which  last 
summer  served  450  children. 

IDAHO 

Executive  branch  reorganization  has 
been  the  key  to  Gov.  Donald  W.  Samuel- 
sons  administration.  The  State  depart- 


ments of  finance  and  insurance  have 
been  strengthened  and  improved.  New 
programed  budgeting  has  been  Instituted 
by  a  professionalized  budget  staff.  Sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
organization of  the  State  prison  system 
and  improving  State  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams. Governor  Samuelson  has  stressed 
improved  Federal-State  coordination  and 
intergovernmental  relations. 

OREGON 

Since  taking  office  in  January  1967. 
Gov.  Tom  McCall  has  personally  met 
with  over  35.000  citizens  in  his  office  dur- 
ing his  daily  public  open  house.  He  has 
taken  his  administration  to  the  people 
through  a  series  of  townhall  meetings  to 
hear  firsthand  the  local  problems  and 
needs  of  the  community.  He  reports  to 
the  people  weekly  over  32  radio  stations 
and  once  a  month  over  TV.  This  brings 
government  where  it  belongs,  to  the  peo- 
ple. Governor  McCall  has  successfully 
filled  the  office  vacated  by  his  able  prede- 
cessor. Senator  Mark  Hatfield. 

WASHINGTON 

Through  his  State  planning  and  com- 
munity affairs  agency,  Gov.  Daniel  J. 
Evans  maintains  direct  contact  with  the 
local  commtmity  governments.  He  has 
secured  a  $25  miUion  appropriation  for 
direct  aid  to  the  commimities  to  help 
them  deal  with  their  individual  problems. 
He  has  obtained  passage  of  a  Department 
of  Air  Resources  Pollution  Act.  which  is 
a  model  for  the  Nation,  and  has  signifi- 
cantly strengthened  the  State  Water  Pol- 
lution Act.  He  has  also  made  tremendous 
strides  in  conservation  and  highway 
safety.  Daniel  Evans  took  over  the  Gov- 
ernor's seat  in  a  State  which  was  $32  mil- 
lion in  the  red.  Today,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  experiencing  the  greatest  boom 
in  its  history,  and  has  an  economic  sur- 
plus of  $115  million— further  proof  that 
responsible  government  is  possible. 

ALASKA 

Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  is  pioneer- 
ing in  his  State  of  Alaska  and  has  given 
highest  priority  to  the  establishment  of 
a  railroad  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome,  to 
open  that  highly  mineralized  area.  Re- 
calling that  in  addition  to  opening  the 
West,  the  continental  railroad  of  the 
United  States  benefited  every  area  along 
its  route.  Governor  Hickel  tagged  the 
Alaska  railroad  as  the  major  long-range 
goal  of  his  administration.  The  pioneer 
spirit  to  get  things  done,  which  still  exists 
in  the  49th  State,  is  what  gained  victory 
for  Governor  Hickel.  That  same  spirit  is 
infusing  Republicans  in  every  other  part 
of  the  country.  There  is  still  a  wilderness 
to  be  conquered — a  wilderness  of  red- 
tape,  bureaucracy,  disinterest,  and  inef- 
fectiveness which  prevents  government 
from  operating  at  its  peak  efficiency  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Republicans, 
axes  burnished,  intend  to  continue  hack- 
ing through  that  wilderness  in  1968. 
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A  SHORT-TERM  TAX  BREAK  WILL 
MORE  THAN  BE  RECOUPED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tax  leg- 
islation has  recently  been  introduced,  and 
designated  as  S.  2262.  which  for  the  next 
2  years  would  enable  certain  domestic 
corporations  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  net  operating  losses. 


This  legislation,  which  has  also  been 
introduced  in  the  House  as  HJl.  12218, 
would  directly  benefit  American  Motors 
Corp.,  which  has  suffered  heavy  operat- 
ing losses  for  the  past  2  years. 

Although  American  Motors  is  a  small 
corporation  in  the  context  of  the  auto- 
motive industry,  it  is  a  corporation  of 
vei-y  substantial  size  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can industry  in  general.  As  an  employer, 
manufacturer,  and  taxpayer,  it  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  economy. 

American  Motors  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  business  done  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  In  addition  to  the  sales 
and  services  provided  by  American  Mo- 
tors dealers  in  Indiana,  sales  made  to 
American  Motors  by  Indiana  manufac- 
turers and  supphers  was  substantially  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  in  the  corpora- 
tion's 1966  fiscal  year.  Among  the  major 
Indiana  plants  doing  substantial  busi- 
ness with  American  Motors  are  the  War- 
ner Gear  Division  of  Bori- Warner  at 
Muncie.  the  Budd  Co.  plant  at  Gary,  the 
Great  Lakes  Steel  plant  at  Portage,  and 
the  Bendix  Corp.  plant  at  South  Bend. 

Mr.  President,  American  Motors  is  the 
last  independent  domestic  producer  of 
significant  size  left  in  the  passenger  au- 
tomobile field.  Because  of  operational 
losses  during  the  past  2  years,  it  has 
had  to  incur  substantial  amounts  of 
short-term  debt  and  it  has  recently  been 
suffering  under  a  shortage  of  working 
capital. 

However,  its  future  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent if  it  can  now  secure,  through  a 
quick  tax  refimd,  speedy  relief  necessary 
to  continue  full-scale  competitive  opera- 
tions. 

The  company  has  just  completed  an 
extensive  plant  modernization  program. 
It  has  a  large  and  valuable  dealer  or- 
ganization. Moreover,  the  present  man- 
agement of  American  Motors,  which  has 
been  in  office  only  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  has  attracted  widespread  favor- 
able notice  in  its  moves  to  improve  the 
company's  position.  As  part  of  this  pol- 
icy, American  Motors  is  concentrating 
its  efforts  on  the  type  of  product  which 
the  American  automotive  industry,  in 
general,  is  not  emphasizing — good,  inex- 
pensive smaller  cars. 

The  success  of  this  policy  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  sales  of  the  company's 
low-priced  "American"  line  have  in- 
creased substantially,  following  price 
cuts  made  earlier  this  year.  The  com- 
pany's new  model — the  Javehn — has 
been  well  received  by  the  automotive 
press. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  adopted, 
American  Motors  would  receive  speedy 
relief  by  way  of  an  income  tax  refund, 
with  which  it  should  be  able  to  recapture 
a  larger  share  of  the  passenger  automo- 
bile market  and  to  fimction  as  a  mean- 
ingful foiu"th  competitor  In  the  auto- 
motive industry. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  provide 
that  net  operating  losses  could  be  carried 
back  and  applied  against  income  of  each 
of  the  5  preceding  taxable  years,  then 
carried  forward  and  applied  against  the 
income  of  the  three  succeeding  taxable 
years,  in  place  of  the  present  3 -year 
carryback  and  5-year  carryforward  now 
in  effect.  However,  the  total  carryover 
period  will  continue  to  be  8  years. 


This  legislation  would  apply  only  to 
ooiTJorations  which  cannot  absorb  their 
losses  in  the  present  3-year  carryback 
period  and  would  otherwise  have  to  wait 
for  relief  until  they  could  carry  such 
losses  forward  to  future  income  years. 
Qualifying  corporations  must  also  have 
made  very  very  substantial  investments 
in  plant  and  equipment  in  the  past  5  tax- 
able years  and  must  be  engaged  pri- 
marily in  a  business  in  which  85  percent 
of  all  of  total  domestic  production  is 
provided  by  three  or  fewer  competitors. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  cost  of  the  tax  refund  which 
this  legislation  will  give  to  American  Mo- 
tors will  be  far  outweigt^d  by  the  con- 
tributions in  the  form  of  tax  revenues, 
jobs  and  less  direct  benefits  that  will  be 
produced  by  such  relief. 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  operations 
of  American  Motors  have  generated  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  tax  payments  from 
the  corporation,  its  employees,  dealers, 
subcontractors  and  suppliers  which  have 
been  estimated  to  average  $295  million  a 
year. 

Additionally,  because  American  Mo- 
tors has  no  foreign  plants,  and  conse- 
quently exports  all  of  its  products  sold 
abroad,  it  has  jontributed  more  than 
$150  million  to  a  favorable  national  bal- 
ance of  trade  during  the  past  5  years. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  the 
company's  operations,  over  the  same  5- 
year  period,  have  resulted  in  an  esti- 
mated annual  average  of  $1.4  billion  in 
retail  sales,  $784  million  m  total  payrolls 
and  related  employee  benefits  and 
100,000  jobs. 

During  its  last  fiscal  year  alone, 
American  Motors  paid  approximately 
$230  million  in  wages,  salaries,  and  re- 
lated benefits  to  its  own  employees. 

The  value  of  these  contributions 
greatly  exceeds  the  revenue  loss  involved 
in  the  refunds  which  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  give  to  American  Motors. 

If  this  corporation  should  now.  by  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  be  forced  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions, significant  economic  dislocations 
will  follow  inevitably  in  localities  heavily 
dependent  on  American  Motors  business. 
Those  of  us  from  Indiana  remember  too 
well  the  economic  problems  which  fol- 
lowed the  closing  of  the  Studebaker  fac- 
tory at  South  Bend  to  want  to  go  through 
a  similar  experience. 

Mr.  President,  in  crder  to  avoid  this 
result  and  to  assist  an  enterprise  that  is 
a  valuable  source  of  jobs  and  tax  reve- 
nues, I  am  supporting  this  legislation.  No 
one  who  is  interested  in  a  healthy 
economy  and  in  promoting  maximum 
employment  should  oppose  it. 


WILDERNESS  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
CITES  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  ON  BIG 
THICKET  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  latest,  spring-summer  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Living  Wilderness,  a  magazine 
published  by  the  Wilderness  Society  of 
America,  contains  an  excellent  review  of 
the  recent  book  entitled  "A  Farewell  to 
Texas,"  by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
Written  by  Peter  A.  Gunter,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment, the  review  not  only  provides  a  good 


survey  of  the  book  itself,  but  also  ap- 
proaches knowledgeably  and  feelingly 
the  plea  that  the  book  embodies,  a  plea 
for  the  saving  of  the  vanishing  wilder- 
ness of  Texas. 

With  the  feeling  of  a  true  devotee  of 
the  great  American  wilderness,  Mr,  Gun- 
ter makes  the  contention  about  the 
precious  Big  Thicket  area: 

Immediate  action  Is  necessary  If  the  Big 
Thicket,  with  Its  incredible  variety  of  plants 
and  animals.  Is  not  to  become  a  mere 
memory. 

I  commend  both  the  author  and  the 
magazine,  the  Living  Wilderness,  on  a 
fine  review  and  on  this  interest  in  the 
Big  Thicket  and  other  areas  of  Texas. 
The  passage  of  S.  4,  the  bill  to  create 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park,  becomes 
every  day  more  urgent,  and  this  support 
of  conservationists  everywhere  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gunter's  review  of  "Fare- 
well to  Texas,"  published  in  the  "Among 
the  Books"  column  of  the  Living  Wilder- 
ness, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Among  the  Books 
farewell  to  texas 

Farewell  to  Texas:  A  vanishing  Wilderness. 
By  William  O.  Douglas.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  1967.  (First  volume  of 
the  American  Wilderness  series  of  which 
Justice  Douglas  Is  General  Editor)  xlv-i-242 
pp.  (9^4  •  6'4  In.)  including  full  color  front- 
ispiece, 1  double  page  map,  30  pen-and-ink 
sketches.  2  halftones.  Appendix  (List  of  Ferns 
and  Fern  Allies  Found  in  the  Big  Thicket  and 
in  Northeast  Texas,  prepared  for  the  author 
by  Dr.  Donovan  S.  Correll),  index.  $6.95. 
(Reviewed  by  Pete  A.  Gunter) 

Farewell  to  Texas  Is  Supreme  Court  Jt;stlce 
William  O.  Douglas'  plea  for  the  preservation 
of  Texas'  vanishing  wilderness  areas.  Douglas' 
plea,  however,  Is  haunted  by  a  lament,  for 
the  forces  in  Texas  opposed  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty  are  powerful  and 
deeply  entrenched,  while  time  Is  running  out 
on  the  public. 

With  a  rhetoric  which  Is  apt  to  become 
heavy-handed.  Douglas  compares  the  de- 
spoilers  of  wilderness  areas  to  the  Ahab  of 
the  Old  Testament  who  wished  to  take  away 
from  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  the  vineyard 
which  had  been  given  him  as  an  Inheritance. 
The  Ahabs  of  Texas  are  public  utilities,  who 
lay  pipelines  through  wilderness,  stockmen, 
who  overgraze  their  land.  Federal  agencies, 
which  build  needless  da^is.  as  well  as  lumber 
barons,  oil  companies,  poachers  and  vandals. 

Douglas  finds  Ahabs  destructively  at  work 
in  three  widely  separated  areas  of  the  Lone 
Star  State:  the  Big  Thicket,  the  Trans-Pecos 
region,  and  the  hill  country  of  President 
Johnson.  These  three  regions  by  no  means 
constitute  an  exhaustive  survey  of  Texas 
wilderness.  They  are,  however,  broadly  and 
effectively  representative  of  what  Texans 
must  labor  to  protect.  If  their  State  is  to  re- 
tain even  fragments  of  Its  precious  natural 
heritage. 

The  Big  Thicket,  a  dense  forest  In  southeast 
Texas,  originally  contained  more  than  three 
million  acres.  Today  it  Is  reduced  to  three 
hundred  thousand  acres,  and  though  Sena- 
tor Yarborough  has  introduced  a  bill  to  make 
the  area  into  a  national  park,  by  the  time  the 
bill  has  a  chance  of  passing  the  Big  Thicket 
win  have  been  whittled  down  to  one  hundred 
and  f ortv  thousand  acres : 

Land  "that  In  1960  sold  for  $50  an  acre 
I  is  I  selling  for  $300  in  1966.  Big  develop- 
ment programs,  in  the  form  of  subdivisions 
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compoeed  of  small  lota,  are  spreading  every- 
where. They  and  the  ruthless  cutting  pro- 
grams of  lumber  companle*  are  appropriat- 
ing the  modem  Naboth's  Vineyard  to  an 
end  that  these  wondrous  pieces  of  God's 
creation  do  not  deserve. 

Douglas  Insists  that  If  remaining  Thicket 
lands  come  into  the  hands  of  lumber  com- 
panies, not  only  will  the  woods  be  cut  down, 
but  thousands  of  birds  will  die  when  woods 
are  sprayed  to  Iclll  hardwoods  and  make  room 
for  pines.  Immediate  action  Is  necessary  If 
the  Big  Thicket,  with  Us  Incredible  variety 
of  plants  and  animals.  Is  not  to  become  a 
mere  memory. 

The  West  Texas  Trans-Pecos  region  Is  dry, 
rocky,  marginal.  Yet,  as  Justice  Douglas 
demonstrates,  It  contains  much  that  Is 
beautiful  and  unique.  It  may  Interest  some 
readers  to  discover  that  the  Big  Bend  Na- 
tional Park  (established  1944)  was  made 
possible  through  land  misuse.  Area  ranchers 
had  so  depleted  the  countryside  through 
overgrazing  thit  most  were  going  bankrupt 
and  had  to  be  "balled  out."  Happily,  land 
owners  were  glad  to  find  any  prospective 
buyer,  even  the  Federal  Government,  which 
In  Texas  Is  sometimes  rumored  to  be  a  Com- 
munist organization.  Douglas  chronicles  the 
history,  geography,  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Big  Bend,  concluding  with  an  eloquent  de- 
scription of  a  raft  trip  down  the  rugged 
canyons  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Davis  Mountains,  with  their  widely 
varied  plant  and  animal  life  and  their  long 
history  as  an  American  military  outpost, 
rise  abruptly  out  of  a  desert  environment. 
Better-watered,  less  forbidding  than  the  Rio 
Grande  country  to  the  south,  they  are  none- 
theless now  undergoing  the  same  mistreat- 
ment which  once  desslcated  the  Big  Bend. 
Douglas,  amid  climbs  to  the  highest  moun- 
tain peaks,  speculates  that  someday  this  area 
may  become  so  mutilated  tliat  many  of  Its 
ranchers  will  also  have  to  be  balled  out.  Not 
■an til  then  will  the  Davis  Mountains  be  put 
to  "the  highest  use,  which  Is  recreation." 

The  Davis  Mountains  are  so  formidable  a 
natural  feature  that  no  account  of  Texas' 
wilderness  areas  could  fall  to  consider  them. 
Tucked  away  In  an  inconspicuous  corner  of 
the  desert,  however.  Capote  Falls  might  pass 
entirely  unnoticed  were  it  not  for  books  like 
Farctcell  to  Texas.  Douglas'  description  of 
the  falls,  with  Its  secluded  canyon,  Its 
beautiful  plant  life  and  Its  two-hundred  foot 
cliffs.  Is  memorable,  as  well  as  timely,  for  a 
new  Federal  highway  will  soon  put  the  once- 
Isolated  falls  In  the  public  domain: 

It  should  become  an  urgent  Federal 
project.  .  ,  .  The  combinations  of  the 
Painted  Desert,  the  creek,  the  falls,  the 
cienega,  the  escarpment,  and  the  rolling  top 
country  will  make  It  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful magnets  In  the  Southwest. 

Douglas'  enthusl.asm  Is.  however,  tempered 
with  sadness,  for  drought  and  livestock  mis- 
management have  already  combined  to 
diminish  the  liish  upland  marshes  which 
nourish  the  falls. 

The  Guadalupes  are  a  rugged  mountain 
chain  stretching  northward  from  Texas  Into 
New  Mexico.  Their  southernmost  range  cul- 
minates In  EI  Capitan  mountain,  the  highest 
peak  In  Texas.  The  flanks  of  El  Capitan  are 
cut  by  deep  canyons,  two  of  which.  North 
and  South  McKlttrlck  Canyons.  Douglas  de- 
scribes at  length,  dwelling  on  their  floral 
ecology  and  their  scenic  grandeur.  Though 
El  Capitan  and  its  wild  canyons  have  recently 
been  transformed  Into  a  national  park,  this 
In  Itself  Is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  not 
be  abused.  The  National  Park  Senlce.  rather 
than  protecting  remote  areas,  today  has  a 
policy  of  Invading  and  "developing"  them. 
Thus' a  whole  city  has  sprung  up  In  Yellow- 
stone, the  Smokies  are  to  be  laced  by  still 
another  highway,  and  In  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  unique  areas  of  tundra  vegeta- 
tion have  been  trampled  out  of  existence. 
Conservationists  will  have  to  struggle  to  save 
Guadalupe  National  Park  from  a  similar  fate. 


Midway  between  the  western  deserts  and 
the  lush  Big  Thicket  lies  the  central  Texas 
hill  country,  famous  as  the  home  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson.  The  hill  country 
should  be  utilised  for  camping  and  hiking. 
Deep  limestone  springs  water  Its  many  clear, 
tree-bordered  rivers,  while  Its  ridges  afford 
beautiful  views  and  respite  from  the  sum- 
mer heat.  Douglas  suggests  that  the  area 
should  be  utilized  for  camping  and  hiking: 

I  see  In  my  mind's  eye  a  trail  system  of 
several  hundred  miles  with  spiors  down  la- 
teral ridges.  I  see  this  trail  system  linking 
up  with  trails  along  some  of  the  rivers. 

Engaging  as  this  prospect  may  seem,  Doug- 
las Is  the  only  person  who.  to  my  knowledge, 
has  envisioned  It.  There  are  few  trails  In 
Texas  today,  and  the  hill  country's  springs 
and  rivers  are  menaced  by  those  who  would 
tap  Its  underground  waters  and  transport 
them  miles  away. 

Though  explorations  over  a  period  of  six 
years  went  Into  Its  preparation.  Farewell  to 
Texas  has  the  appearance  of  a  hurriedly 
written  book.  Its  descriptive  passages  often 
seem  to  consist  of  series  of  Jotted  notes,  while 
Its  repetitions  are  too  numerous  to  be  over- 
looked Thus  It  Is  asserted  at  least  twice 
that  Texas  has  more  species  of  cactus  than 
Arizona,  that  mule  deer  dress  out  at  two 
hundred  pounds,  that  Texas  State  parks  are 
known  largely  for  their  dance  facilities,  that 
there  are  hot  springs  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
etc. 

Nonetheless,  these  faults  should  not  blind 
the  reader  to  the  value  of  Justice  Douglas' 
book.  No  one  else  has  taken  pains  to  ex- 
amine Texas'  wilderness  areas  vrith  an  eye 
towards  their  conservation.  Few  others  have 
explained,  clearly  and  unmistakably,  the 
urgency  of  the  task.  In  this  respect.  Farewell 
to  Texas  Is  an  effective  and  Important  book. 
for  which  all  those  Interested  In  the  cause 
of  conservation  should  be  grateful. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CREATION  OF  SEN- 
ATE SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT:  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 68 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  early 

August,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  and  I  informed  a  number  of  the 
country's  leading  scientists  about  Senate 
Resolution  68,  "to  establish  a  Select  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment." 

On  August  28  I  placed  In  the  Record. 
at  page  24312,  several  of  the  replies  we 
received. 

We  now  have  received  more  than  100 
responses  to  our  joint  letter,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  not  one  disapproves 
of,  or  even  seriously  questions,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 

In  fact,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most,  if 
not  all.  of  the  scientists  with  whom  we 
have  corresponded  are  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  creating  a  committee  which 
would  provide  a  foioim  where  scientists 
and  legislators  can  face  each  other  and 
discuss  the  critical  environmental  prob- 
lems ahead  and  what  science  and  tech- 
nology can  do  to  solve  them.  Our  cor- 
respondents, almost  to  a  man,  see  an  in- 
formation gap  between  the  legislators 
and  the  scientists  and  also  see  Senate 
Resolution  68  as  an  important  and  prac- 
tical means  of  narrowing  the  gap. 

Because  the  letters  which  have  arrived 
since  August  28  are  as  useful  and 
thoughtful  as  the  first  group  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record,  and  because  I 
think  the  passage  of  the  proposed  legis- 


lation Is  so  crucial,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaining  responses  which 
Senator  Muskik  and  I  have  received  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Graduate  Coulbgje, 

Univeksity  or  Illinois, 

Septemier  16, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskje, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Intergovem- 
men.tal  Relations,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\k  Senatob  Muskie:  I  am  most  happy 
to  respond  to  your  appeal  regarding  Senate 
Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment." 

Such  a  Select  Committee,  It  seems  to  me. 
could  contribute  greatly  at  this  stage  of 
Americas  development.  As  the  fuU  import 
of  science  and  technology  becomes  more 
realized  and  as  the  advances  of  science  and 
technology  become  even  mere  rapid.  It  Is 
essential  that  knowledgeable  Individuals  an- 
ticipate problems  and,  insofar,  as  possible, 
have  solutions  available.  Certainly,  every 
man's  Identity  must  somehow  be  assured 
and  safeguarded,  lest  man  succumb  as  a 
victim  to  his  own  creations. 

It  might  also  be  suggested  that  delibera- 
tions on  technology  and  the  human  environ- 
ment include  experts  from  the  non-science 
community.  Legal  and  evaluative  implica- 
tions, lor  example,  are  already  inhereni  in 
much  of  the  recent  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advances,  and  such  Implications  will  un- 
doubtedly match  the  growing  complexities 
and  subtleties  of  the  new  discoveriei!  and  In- 
ventions. 

As  you  may  know,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois has  given  some  attention  to  these  pro- 
found problems  through  our  inter-discipli- 
nary Center  for  Human  Ecology  and  our 
Water  Resources  Center.  I  am  asking  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  Sargent  n  and  Professor  Ben 
B.  Ewlng.  directors  of  the  above  Centers,  to 
submit  ideas  they  may  have  concerning  yotir 
proposal. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  my  hope  that 
such  a  Select  Committee  would  have  a  pro- 
found and  beneficial  effect  on  the  future  of 
the  nation.  I  thank  you  personally  for  solicit- 
ing my  views  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance in  thefuture,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  Alj>kbt, 

Dean, 

The  Institcte  poe  Cancer  Reseabcr, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  24,  1967. 
Re  S.  Bes.  68  To  establish  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Hu- 
man Environment 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.«  Sir:  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  letting 
me  know  of  the  purposes  and  status  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  66. 

This  seems  to  be  an  admirable  effort  to 
look  ahead  and  plan  for  man's  future.  Our 
world  Is  being  changed  by  technology  at  a 
rat*  that  Is  much  more  rapid  than  the  rates 
of  evolutionary  processes.  Evolution  has  re- 
quired millions  of  years  to  produce  human 
beings  that  can  actively  hunt,  fish,  fight,  ana 
farm  with  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  too^s  o, 
their  invention.  Now  suddenly  in  '-l^e  /^': 
fifty  years  man's  discoveries  In  science  have 
led  to  a  technology  that  Is  drastically  chang- 
ing his  environment  and  mode  of  me.  i^'- 
eenes  cannot  adapt  to  such  rapid  changes. 
We  shaU  Instead  have  to  modify  our  new 
technologies  to  make  them  compatible  witn 
our  nature.  This  wlU  require  Just  the  klna  o. 
study  and  planning  proposed  for  the  faeiec. 
Committee  on  Senate  Resolution  68.  I  wouiu 
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therefore  like  to  go  on  record  as  support- 
ing It. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  P.  Anderson, 
Senior  Member,  The  Institute  for  Can- 
cer Research,  Professor  of  Biophysics, 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Department  op  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics,  Stanpord  Univer- 
sity, 

Stanford.  Calif.,  August  22, 1967. 
Mr.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
VS.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Muskie:  I  have  Just  recently  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  August  12.  1967  regard- 
ing Senate  Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment."  The  Select  Com- 
mittee Indeed  appears  to  be  an  excellent  Idea 
for  establishing  closer  relationships  between 
the  Senate,  and  the  scientific/technological 
community  In  a  Joint  effort  to  solve  critical 
environmental  problems  regarding  man's 
future. 

I  must  also  add  that  I,  too,  feel  that  a 
study  group  of  this  nature  would  provide  a 
very  useful  source  of  information  for  all 
concerned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Holt  Ashley, 
Professor,  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 

University  of  California.  Depart- 
ment OF  Applied  Electro- 
physics, 

San  Diego,  August  22,  1967. 
Senators  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Howard  H. 

Baker,  Jr., 
Subcommittee   on   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions, Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Augtist 
12.  1967,  I  should  like  to  give  my  strongest 
support  to  a  proposal   to  establish  a  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment.  I  agree  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  select  committee  would 
make  an  Immeasurable  contribution  by  de- 
veloping a  closer  relationship  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Scientific  and  Technological 
Commtmlty  In  a  Joint  effort  to  solve  critical 
environmental  problems. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  G.  Booker, 

Chairman. 
(Signed  in  Dr.  Booker's  absence.) 

University  of  California. 
Molecular  Biology  Institute, 

Los  Angeles.  August  25, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations .  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator   Muskie:    I   was   pleased   to 
learn  from   your   letter   of   August    12    that 
progress  had   been   made  toward   establish- 
ment of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment. 

Prom  your  letter.  It  appears  that  your  In- 
quiry may  be  broad  enough  to  include  the 
Impact  of  developments  In  modern  biology 
and  biochemistry  on  the  future  of  mankind. 
Although  such  developments  may  be  slow  in 
coming,  and  the  next  50  years  may  see  only 
the  true  beginnings,  we  are  clearly  on  the 
threshold  of  a  biological  revolution.  As  for 
the  Impact  on  man  this  is  likely  to  have 
more  effect  than  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
Industrial  revolution  with  the  culmination  In 
atomic  energy  and  its  applications. 

I  have  enclosed  with  this  letter  a  copy  of 
an  article  that  appeared  recently  In  the 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  It  Indicates 
In  an  Inadequate  way  some  of  the  possible 
relationships  of  molecular  biology  to  the 
understanding  and  control  of  biological  sys- 
tems. 

I  would  be  Interested  In  learning  the  de- 


tails as  well  as  the  fate  of  the  legislation 
you  propose. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  D.  Boyer. 

Director.  Molecular  Biology  Institute. 

BaooKHAVEN  National  Labora- 
tory, Associated  Universities, 
Inc., 

Uptown,  N.Y.,  September  26. 1967. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 

U.S.    Senator,    Committee    on    Government 
Operations,  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental  Relations,    Washington,   DC. 
Gentlemen  :  This  Is  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  August  12.  1967  regarding  S.  Res.  68  "To 
Establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology  and  the  Human  Environment". 

As  an  institution  engaged  In  fundamental 
research  sponsored  by  Federal  funds.  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  has  a  special  In- 
terest In  both  anticipated  environmental 
problems  and  the  goals  to  be  established  for 
the  proposed  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment. 
We  endorse  the  mission  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  feel  that  much  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  a  forum  where  scientists  and 
legislators  would  explore  critical  environ- 
mental problems  to  determine  those  prob- 
lems whose  solution  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  collaborative  efforts  of  the  scientific  and 
governmental  communities. 

If  we  can  provide  any  Information  perti- 
nent to  S,  Res.  68,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.  P.  Bond,  M.D., 
Associate  Director. 

WHITMAN  College, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  August  30. 1967. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  68. 

Attention:  Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,   V.S. 
Senator, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Goi^ernment  Op- 
erations,    Subcommittee     on    Intergov- 
ernmental  Relations,    Washington,   D.C. 
Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  12  In  regard  to  the  proposed  Select 
Committee  on  Technology  and  Human  En- 
vironment. As  a  result  of  attending  several 
symposiums  on  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology  on  our  society,  such  as  the  one 
held  last  fall  at  the  75th  Anniversary  of  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  I  have  come 
to  certain  general  conclusions  In  regard  to 
the  proper  role  of  the  scientist  or  engineer. 
In  our  society  and  political  system,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly improper  for  either  of  them  to  dictate 
in  any  manner  the  direction  that  our  society 
should  take. 

.1  strongly  believe  their  proper  role  should 
be  the  following  one:  When  political  action 
Is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  critical  prob- 
lems In  our  society  and  proposals  are  put 
forward  for  the  solution  of  these  problems, 
often  the  proposal  adopted  has  an  unforeseen 
impact  on  our  society.  VMille  it  may  allertate 
the  immediate  problem,  it  often  creates  other 
problems  even  more  serious.  The  proper  pro- 
cedtire  for  the  scientist  or  engineer  would 
be  to  consider  and  study  all  such  proposals 
and  try  to  predict  within  the  limits  of  our 
understanding  what  the  over-all  Impact  of 
each  proposal  would  be.  They  might  well 
come  up  with  one  or  more  different  proposals, 
also  with  predictions  as  regards  their  prob- 
able consequences.  From  such  studies  our 
society,  our  voting  public,  would  have, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  a 
chance  to  make  an  informed  choice.  It  Is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  professional  scientist 
or  engineer  should  never  be  In  a  position  of 
dictating  the  choice;  that  the  choice  should 
always  be  made  by  society  through  normal 
political  action. 

The  trouble  at  present  Is  that  often  there 
is  only  one  proposal  or  if  there  are  alterna- 


tives, the  choice  has  to  be  made  without 
much  knowledge  or  understanding  of  what 
the  results  will  be.  The  role  of  science  Is 
the  development  of  concepts  that  give  us 
understanding  of  how  things  happen.  This 
understanding,  where  applicable,  s.lould  be 
used  to  suggest  other  alternatives  and  to 
offer  Informed  predictions  regarding  the 
over-all  effect  that  adoption  of  any  one 
might  have  on  our  society. 

It  Is  also  my  firm  belief  that  since  our 
concepts  are  not  perfect,  the  predictions 
will  not  always  prove  accurate  and  the 
choices  made  will  not  always  be  the  best 
ones.  Nevertheless.  I  do  believe  that  In  the 
long  run  our  society  and  poUtlcal  system 
win  make  the  proper  choices.  The  function 
of  the  expert  Is  to  provide  the  Information 
necessary  to  aid  society  In  making  Its  choice. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  again  that  It  Is 
up  to  society,  to  the  body  politic,  to  take  the 
responsibility  and  make  the  choice.  The  role 
of  the  expert,  the  scientist  or  the  engineer 
should  never  go  beyond  that  of  advice  and 
prediction  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  that  this  point  of  view  is  not 
original  with  me.  Others  have  expressed  sim- 
ilar view  points. 

Insofar  as  your  proposed  Select  Commit- 
tee might  accomplish  and  Implement  these 
suggested  procedures,  I  am  highly  In  favor 
of  It. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  H   Brattain. 

System  De\'elopment  Corp., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  August  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S    Mcskie, 
Hon.   Howard   H.   Baker, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  August  12  in  which 
you  discuss  SR-68  "To  Establish  a  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment."  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proposal  contained  In  your  resolution  is 
most  worthwhile,  and  points  to  a  problem 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute  in 
American  society.  Ceitainly,  your  effort  to 
establish  a  dialogue  between  members  of  the 
Senate  and  scientists  and  technologists  is 
urgently  needed.  Not  only  must  this  dialogue 
involve  high  government  officials  and  legis- 
lators, but  we  also  need  to  extend  this  ex- 
change of  information  and  the  implications 
of  science  to  the  public  at  large.  I  was  par- 
ticularly Impressed  with  a  short  comment  in 
today's  paper.  Mayor  Addonlzlo  of  Newark  Is 
quoted  as  saying: 

•Affluent  Americans  are  gripped  more  by 
the  need  to  buy  a  vacation  home,  a  sports 
car  for  their  college-bound  son  and  a  second 
color  television  set  than  they  are  with  shar- 
ing their  affluence  with  the  poor.  It  Is  the 
cruelest  of  myths  .  .  .  that  middle-class 
America  has  an  Interest  In  sartng  cities." 

Unfortunately,  I  think  there  is  some  truth 
to  the  Mayor's  comments,  and  It  illustrates 
so  well  the  extent  to  which  technology — 
which  makes  possible  color  television,  sports 
cars,  etc. — not  only  satisfies  the  materialistic 
needs  of  our  culture,  but  shapes  the  attitudes 
and  value  systems  of  all  classes.  The  poorly 
understood  process  by  which  the  opinions, 
motivations,  values,  and  goals  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  shaped  by  technological  de- 
velopments Is  a  matter  needing  serious  study. 
Things  of  a  technical  nature  which  we  value 
often  carry  with  them  hidden  side  effects 
which  we  either  Ignore  or  fall  to  understand 
If  the  forum  you  contemplate  helps  In  ex- 
ploring this  problem,  It  will  have  served  a 
most  useful  purpose. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  System  Develop- 
ment' Corporation  Is  one  of  the  country's 
largest  organizations  Involved  In  the  design 
and  system  analysis  aspects  of  computer  ap- 
plications. Many  of  us  here  have  tried  to 
assess  the  long-range  impact  on  society  of 
the    computer   and    information    processing 
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technology.  We  believe  that  this  Impact  Is 
as  yet  oniy  dimly  understood,  but  also  be- 
lieve that  In  the  long  run  It  will  be  one  of 
the  major  shapers  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. I  hope  that  as  a  part  of  the  consid- 
erations of  the  Select  Committee  you  will  dis- 
cuss this  new  Information  processing 
technology  and  how  It  will  be  affecting  the 
human  environment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LAUNOa   F     CARTER. 

Senior  Vice  President. 

UNivERsrrY  OF  Miami. 

August  25, 1967. 
Senator  Edmtind  S.  MrsKiE, 
Chairman.     Subcommittee    of    Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dkar  Senator  Mcskie:  Your  memorandum 
regarding  the  favorable  reporting  of  S.  Res 
68  from  your  Subcommiti,ee  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  appre- 
ciated. This  Resolution  concerns  an  area  in 
which  I  have  a  great  Interest,  and  I  compli- 
ment your  efforts  to  bring  a  better  degree  of 
understanding  of  the  interrel.itlonshlp  of 
technology  and  man  in  his  environment  to 
the  Senate.  Earlier  this  year  I  was  priviledged 
to  take  part  In  discussions  within  the  Science 
&  Technology  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
formation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Science 
&  Technology  of  both  Houses. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  the  population 
Increases  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  are 
creating  incompatibilities  with  the  nattiral 
environment.  Atmospheric  and  water  pollu- 
tion are  the  most  obvious  manifestations  of 
this  situation.  Yet  to  single  out  any  one  con- 
tributor to  the  deteriorating  progression,  no 
matter  how  significant  Its  contribution  in 
the  negative  sense  and  force  cessation,  would. 
In  the  absence  of  adequate  study  and  imder- 
standing.  do  violence  to  the  concept  of 
multiple  use.  This  is  not  to  preclude  such 
action  when  warranted,  but  the  social  and 
economic  values  must  be  considered  along 
with  the  physical  and  esthetic.  Moreover. 
there  is  room  for  Invention  in  this  sphere 
because  by  definition  everything  man  does 
pollutes  the  natural  environment.  Pollution 
can  have  a  benettclal  effect  on  the  physical 
environment  as  well  as  a  detrimental  one. 
The  facet  of  the  problem  needing  under- 
standing and  research  concerns  means  for 
making  the  waste  products  of  multiple  users 
complimenury  to  one  another  and  to  the 
general  environment  Precedence  for  this  in 
Nature  Is  everywhere,  and  mun  can  profit 
from  the  example. 

The  establishment  of  a  Select  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Human  En- 
vironment would  materially  aid  In  creating 
the  Intellectual  climate  in  which  matters  of 
this  consequence  could  be  discussed.  It  could 
quite  conceivably  stop  otherwise  precipitous 
legislative  action  in  this  field. 

I  am  enclosing  a  recent  paper  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  expanding  man's  environ- 
mental horizons.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  one  day  have  to 
organize  a  branch  which  deals  with  the  total 
environmental  question,  whether  it  be  land. 
sea  or  space  and  man's  existence  In  It.  Again 
the  Select  Committee  could  provide  the 
forum  for  discussing  the  problem. 
Sincerely. 

John  H.  Clotwortht. 

Chairman.  Division  of  Ocean  Engineering. 

Department  or  Bacterioloct  and 
Immunology.  H.\rvard  Medical 
School. 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  13,  1967. 
Mr.  Edmvnd  8.  Mttskce, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Muskie  :  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
telling  me  about  Senate  Resolution  68  to  es- 
tablish a  select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 


nology and  the  Human  Environment.  I  be- 
lieve, as  you  evidently  do  too,  that  such  a 
committee  to  plan  for  the  future  not  only  In 
preventing  disaster  but  also  perhaps  In  chan- 
neling effort  would  be  very  fruitful  for  the 
nation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  estab- 
lish such  a  committee  and  I  would  be  grate- 
ful to  read  the  proposal  In  its  present  form 
If  copies  are  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Coons,  M.D. 

MASSACHtTSETTS    INSTTTUTE    OF    TECH- 
NOLOGY, Department  of  Aeronau- 
tics AND  Astronautics, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  Muskie. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Muskie:  I  was  very  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  August  12,  1967.  As  a  pro- 
fessor at  M.I.T.  for  some  thirty  years,  and  an 
active  worker  In  the  pioneering  regions  of 
technology,  I  have  long  been  concerned  with 
the  reactions  of  our  race  to  Its  environment. 
I  am  enclosing  some  papers  and  articles 
that  I  have  written  on  the  general  subject  of 
mankind's  Interactions  with  the  environment 
and  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tions as  they  exist  now  and  will  develop  in 
the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  S.  Draper, 

Director. 

University  of  Calitohnia, 

San  Diego.  Augnst  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Sub- 
committee  on  Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions. Washington,  D.C. 
De.\r  Sir:   Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
information  about  the  Select  Committee  on 
Teciinology    and    the    Human   Environment. 
This  appears  to  be  a  most  valuable  commit- 
tee,   particularly   If   It   operates    as    a   study 
group   and   confers   with   the   knowledgeable 
members  of  the  scientific  and  technological 
community. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  Initiated 
a  similar  study  and  issued  an  Interim  report 
in  the  recent  Issue  of  Daedalus.  This  Academy 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  very  appropri- 
ate channel  through  which  your  Committee 
can  establish  relationship  with  the  many 
people  who  can  help  it  In  Its  work. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  Inform- 
ing me  of  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Eckabt, 
Professor  of  Geophysics. 

State  Untversitt   of  New  York, 
Upstate  Medical  Center, 

Syracuse.  N.Y.,  August  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  Informing  me  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment." 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  noteworthy  In- 
volvement for  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
government.  All  of  us  realize  that  the  posi- 
tive benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  advances 
In  science  and  technology  achieved  In  the 
past  generation,  and  which  will  be  expanded 
even  further  In  the  future,  call  for  the  deep- 
est and  most  Intensified  Intellectual  efforts 
of  our  most  capable  scientists.  These  ad- 
vances perhaps  represent  the  greatest  con- 
tributions of  America  to  the  world  In  gen- 
eral and  thus  offer  positive  improvement  In 
health  and  standards  of  living  for  not  only 
our  own  citizens  but  for  those  who  live  in 


other  countries  as  well.  The  Importance  of 
the  task  which  your  subcommittee  has  as- 
sumed for  itself  may  well  be  without  parallel 
as  a  service  for  our  citizenry. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  A.  Peldman.  M.D.. 

Professor  and  Chairman. 

National  Research  Cotmcn..  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences, 
National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  on  S.  Res.  68  "To  Establish  A 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment".  May  I  assure  yoi: 
of  my  wholehearted  suppwrt  of  your  advocacy 
of  tlie  formation  of  such  a  Committee,  and 
I  agree  that  It  could  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  scientific 
and  technological  community. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  timeliness, 
or  even  urgency,  of  undertaking  Joint  efforts 
in  this  area.  In  support  of  the  need  thereof 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  edi- 
torial by  Marshall  W.  Nirenberg.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  11  August  1967  Issue  of  Sci- 
ence, page  633. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion that  the  Select  Senate  Committee  be 
established  Jointly  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Respectfully  yotirs, 

P.  J.  Flort 

State    University    of    New    York 
at  buftalo, 

August  24, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  August  12  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  Select  Senate  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Hviman  Elnvlronment. 
You  requested  ocMnments. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  an  excellent  develop- 
ment which  you  and  Senator  Baker  are  pro- 
moting. Certainly  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Impact  of  technology,  not  only  In  the  United 
States  but  throughout  the  world,  is  one  of 
the  most  difllctilt  and  Important  problems 
which  now  face  us.  hence  I  certainly  endorse 
the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  select 
committee.  I  feel  It  Is  Important,  however, 
that  false  hopes  shall  not  be  developed  Al- 
though the  deliberations  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, If  composed  of  able  and  responsible 
participants,  will  be  useful.  It  should  not  be 
anticipated  that  It  will  come  out  with  exact 
and  effective  solutions.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  unfortunate  If  the  general  public 
were  led  to  believe  that  some  magic  solu- 
tions would  be  forthcoming. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Senate  is  not 
alone  in  surveying  the  technological  land- 
scape and  proposing  remedies  for  future  un- 
fortunate situations.  There  is.  of  course.  Con- 
gressman Miller's  committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  There  are  the  serious  commit- 
tee deliberations  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  National  -Academy  of  Engi- 
neering on  national  policy  for  science  and 
technology.  There  are  other  groups,  such  as 
some  foundations  that  are  attempting  to 
advise  on  policies  and  programs  in  the  are:i 
of  the  crowded  crystal  ball  of  the  future.  I 
believe  that  any  device  which  will  lead  to  thf 
earnest  consideration  of  the  best  minds  avail- 
able on  the  present  and  future  problems  1/ 
very  worthwhile,  however.  I  think  it  is  verj 
Important  that  the  various  groups  not  worli 
without  knowledge  of  the  other's  activities 
or  carry  out  efforts  that  are  at  cross  purposes. 
I  am  merely  suggesting  that  when  your  se- 
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lect  committee  is  established  that  a  great 
deal  of  attention  be  given  to  appropriate 
■coordination,"  even  though  that  ha«  be- 
come a  rather  tiresome  word.  The  effective- 
ness of  such  coordination  will  depend  pri- 
ni:irily  on  the  perceptlveness  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  the  supporting  staff  of  the 
committee,  hence  I  would  suggest  that  major 
nf  ention  be  given  to  the  recruiting  of  the 
best  possible  staff  for  the  committee  which 
I  trust  will  materialize. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  C.  Furnas, 
President  Emeritus. 

The  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center, 

September  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  This  is  in  reference 
t,o  your  commtmicatlon  of  August   12,   1967 
on  S.  Res.  68. 

Although  I  was  not  previously  aware  of  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  toward  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment,  I 
regard  the  existence  of  such  a  permanent 
body  within  the  Senate  as  highly  desirable, 
indeed,  essential.  For  It  Is  a  moot  question 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  us  whether  men  in 
their  social  and  poUtical  relationships  can 
adjust  sanely  enough  and  quickly  enough  to 
the  chaotic  environmental  changes  being 
effected  by  the  accelerating  rate  of  scientific 
and  technological  development  to  enable 
them  to  survive  in  a  civilized  state. 

Certainly,  however,  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  make  such  adjustments.  A  Per- 
manent Study  Committee  within  the  Con- 
gress could,  I  believe,  contribute  in  a  major 
way  toward  this  goal.  If,  as  proposed  it  will 
confine  Itself  In  all  cases  to  Impartial  ex- 
amination, free  discussion  and  disinterested 
recommendation  for  poUtical  action  when 
this  is  clearly  Indicated.  My  only  reservation 
in  giving  complete  support  to  the  resolution 
rises  from  the  fear  that  it  may  be  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  to  these  functions. 

I  should  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  S. 
68  if  this  is  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Enders. 
Ph.  D,  Chief,  Research  Division  of  Infec- 
tious Diseases,  The  Children's  Hospital 
Medical   Center,    University   Professor, 
Harvard  University. 

National  Accelerator  Laboratory, 

Oakbrook,  III.,  August  24,  1987. 
Senators  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Howard  H. 

Baker,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker:  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  Information  you  sent 
to  me  with  regard  to  Senate  Resolution  68 
"to  establish  a  select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  human  environment." 
I  believe  that  it  Is  of  critical  importance  to 
improve  commtmications  between  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  sector  of  our  society 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  political-economic 
sector  on  the  other.  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned for  many  years,  now,  about  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  broadening  gap  in  under- 
standing and  communication  between  the 
scientific  community  and  the  rest  of  our 
society.  Paradoxically  this  Is  occurring  at 
a  time  when  the  Impact  of  science  on  all 
phases  of  our  highly  Industrialized  society 
is  more  obvious  than  ever. 

My  particular  concern  tends  to  focus  on 
the  role  of  fundamental  science  and  on  the 
public  understanding  of  It.  As  our  technology 
and  our  Industry  become  more  and  more 
sophisticated,  the  coupling  between  funda- 
mental science  and  the  development  of  new 
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technology  and  the  Improvement  of  stand- 
ard of  living  becomes  more  and  more  obscure. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  latter  cannot  and  will  not  thrive  without 
the  continued  growth  of  the  roots  which  are 
inherent  in  the  former. 

It  is  because  of  my  concern  for  these 
matters  that  I  have  accepted  the  position 
of  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Physical 
Sciences  of  the  National  Research  Council 
and  recently  have  agreed  to  serve  on  the 
new  committee  on  Physics  and  Society  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Physics.  In  the 
deliberations  of  these  groups  I  am  continu- 
ally impressed  by  the  difficulty  of  pondering 
the  imponderable.  Sooner  or  later  questions 
surrounding  the  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  science  tend  to  focus  on  dollar 
costs  and  dollar  values,  but  what  is  the 
dollar  value  of  current  research.  How  much 
Is  It  worth  to  know  the  age  of  the  earth? 
Although  we  are  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  fruits  of  the  science  that  has  been  pur- 
sued during  the  past  century,  the  potential 
product  of  today's  science  can  never  be  so 
clearly  identified. 

I  have  often  argued  that  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  whole  patient  insteiid  of  with  some 
isolated  symptoms,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
bring  together  not  only  people  in  science  and 
technology  with  people  bearing  the  respon- 
sibility of  government,  but  also  to  include 
In  such  discussions  some  professional  people 
from  the  social  sciences,  particularly  some 
theoretical  economists  who  may  be  able  to 
see  the  apparent  problems  of  the  future 
from  a  different  point  of  view  and  to  provide 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  matters  that  con- 
cern us  all  in  common. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  informing  me  of 
the  status  of  your  activities  In  thlB  area.  I 
am  very  much  Interested  In  these  matters, 
and  I  wish  you  the  very  best  of  luck  In  ob- 
taining favorable  consideration  of  your  res- 
olution. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edwin  L   Goldwasser. 

Deputy  Director. 

Aerospace  Corp., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  Augu.^t  29. 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
17. S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  concerning  Senate  Resolution  68  "To 
Establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and   the   Human  Environment." 

•We.  at  Aerospace  Corporation,  working  In 
the  very  forefront  of  science  and  technology 
related  to  ballistic  missiles  and  military  space 
programs,  are  extremely  Interested  in  such 
activities.  Any  proposal  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  the  scientific  advances  and 
accomplishments,  particularly  as  to  their  im- 
pact on  man's  future,  la  significant.  Only 
through  such  understanding  can  the  expand- 
ing technologies  be  fruitfully  employed  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  Informing  me  of 
the  status  of  the  Senate  Resolution.  I  -will 
be  most  pleased  to  assist  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee in  any  way  I  can. 
Sincerely. 

Ivan  A.  Getting. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  September  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S    Muskie, 
Hon.   Howard   H.   Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washirigton.  DC. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so 
long  in  answering  your  letter  of  August  12th 
relative  to  Senate  Resolution  63  "To  Estab- 
lish a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technol- 
ogy and  the  Human  Environment." 

Unfortunately,  I  know  very  little  about  the 
practical  organization  of  the  Senate,  and 
therefore,  the  method  of  operation  of  the 
proposed  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 


nology and  the  Human  Environment  Is  not 
clear. 

In   view   of  the  Increased   importance   of 
science   and   Its  Impact   on  today's  society, 
such  a  committee  could  be  In  a  position  to 
provide   a   valuable   Input  to   the   Senate, 
Sincerely, 

■William  R.  Hewlett. 

Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion,     AND      'Welfare      Public 
Health  Service. 
Arlington.  Va.,  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  EDMtJND  S.  Muskie. 

Chairman   of   the    Subcommittee   on   Inter- 
governmental   Relations,     U.S.     Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator   Muskie:    I   was   pleased   to 
receive   your   informative   memorandum    re- 
garding Senate  Resolution  68  which  seeks  to 
establish  a  select  Senate  committee  on  tech- 
nology and  human  environment. 

You  and  members  of  your  subcommittee 
are  to  be  commended  for  having  taken  this 
action  to  Improve  communications  between 
the  scientific-technical  community  and  the 
Senate.  Such  a  forum,  where  the  Interchange 
of  ideas  and  critical  analyses  of  the  Impact 
of  technology  on  our  society  could  be  devel- 
oped, will  have  far  reaching  Implications. 

In  the  conduct  of  my  own  responsibilities 
as  Chief  of  the  Kidney  Disease  Control  Pro- 
gram, National  Center  for  Chronic  Disease 
Control,  ■we  are  coming  to  grips  with  Just 
such  a  technological  challenge.  The  artificial 
kidney,  and  programs  designed  to  bring  this 
costly"  and  complex  care  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  this  country  who  require 
it  each  year,  is  but  the  first  of  many  similar 
problems  which  will  result  from  further  de- 
velopment of  artificial  organs  useful  In  the 
extension  of  human  life  and  productivity. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  resolution  favorably  and  I,  as  well 
as  mv  scientific  colleagues,  will  consider  It 
a  verv  real  privilege  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  any  way  in  the  deliberations  of  this  study 
group. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  E.  Goodman, 
M.D ,     Chief.     Kidney     Disease     Control 
Program,  National  Center  for  Chronic 
Disease  Control. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Dirkc- 
TOR  OF  Navy  Laboratories, 

Washington,  DC,  August  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental  Operations,   U.S.   Senate,   Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  This  Is  to  endorse 
strongly  your  Intention  to  establish  a  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and  Human 
Environment. 

In  view  of  the  possible  strong  effects  of 
developments  in  science  and  technology  on 
our  society.  I  believe  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  e.xplore  as  fully  as  we  can.  In  advance, 
all  of  the  possible  ramifications.  I  am  sure 
your  action  has  been  dictated  by  the  numer- 
ous problems  that  have  developed  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  programs,  stream  and  river 
pollution,  smog,  and  strip  mining,  to  name 
a  few. 

I  wish  you  well  In  this  endeavor  and  will 
help  any  way  you  see  possible. 
Respectfully. 

Gerald  'W.  Johnson. 

University  or  Illinois, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
Eites  Park.  Colo.,  August  23,  1967. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Thank  you  for  one 
of  the  memoranda  from  yotu-self  and  Sen- 
ator Baker  containing  the  news  that  S.  Res. 
68  "To  establish  a  select  Senate  Committee 
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on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment" la  now  moving  toward  a  very  Impor- 
tant stage  In  Its  Senate  consideration. 

Although  I  have  seen  no  draft  of  the  reso- 
lution, I  am  happy  to  express  my  enthusiasm 
for  the  Idea  of  establishing  such  a  Select 
Committee.  It  would  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  Investigators  and  Innovators  within 
the  various  domains  of  science  and  tech- 
nology might  communicate  their  expertise  on 
matters  all  too  often  left  only  to  lobbyists 
with  axes  to  grind. 

The  title  of  the  resolution  suggests  that 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  technologies  de- 
riving from  the  physical  sciences.  While  It  Is 
quite  true  that  some  of  the  most  Important 
changes  In  human  environment  derive  from 
these    technologies,    the    solutions    for    the 
problems  they  raise  almost  Invariably  call  for 
the  expertise  of  representatives  of  the  medi- 
cal, the  behavioral,  and  the  social  sciences. 
While  chairing  one  of  the  presidential  task 
forces  last  year,  I  learned  that  the  advances 
m  agricultural  technology  have  brought  the 
industrial   revolution  to  the  farms.  As  you 
undoubtedly  know,  more  people  have  moved 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities  since  the  end 
of  World  War  11  than  moved  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities  from  the  time  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  till  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Whereas  roughly  90'-;.  of  our  population  lived 
on  farms  and  in  towns  of  less  than  2.000  at 
the  turn  of  this  century,  only  about  10":  now 
live   under   these  conditions.  This  spurt  In 
the   rate   of   migration   to   the   cities  derives 
from   developments   rooted    in    the    physical 
sciences,  but  the  solution  for  the  problems 
of  the  cities  calls  for  the  expertise  of  medical, 
behavioral,  and  social  sciences.  It  is  lack  of 
their    participation    in    the    slum-clearance 
programs  and  the  housing  programs  that  has 
aggravated  the  problem.  In  these  programs, 
we  have  destroyed  the  functional  social  re- 
lationships in  our  slums.  In  denying  a  place 
to  the  small  businesses  that  flourished  in  the 
slum  neighborhoods,  particularly  on  the  first 
floors  of  buildings,  we  destroyed  controls  on 
the  voungsters  growing  up.  We  destroyed  the 
Interdependence  of  people  In  neighborhoods. 
We  denied  youth  the  opportunity  to  have 
these  business  people  as  models  for  their  own 
futures   In  the  neighborhoods  of  these  hous- 
ing programs,  nuclear  families  live  alone  and 
largely  without  friends  upon  whom  they  can 
depend.   When   both   parents   have   to  work, 
the  children  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
In   consequence,   the   standards   of  conduct 
they  Imbibe  are  largely  those  of  the  peer- 
group  gang  We  are  reaping  the  consequences 
in  the  outbreaks  of  violence.  We  are  reaping 
other  consequences  in  the  incompetence  of 
the  slum- reared  young. 

As  a  representative  of  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, I  must  admit  that  we  have  no  pat  so- 
lutions. My  colleagues  and  I  are  often  in  dis- 
agreement about  how  best  to  proceed  toward 
solution.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned 
how  to  submit  our  hypothesis  to  tests.  Ordi- 
narily, we  are  limited  to  laboratories  where 
many  of  the  conditions  of  society  do  not  op- 
erate. I  happen  to  believe  that  we  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  reestablishing  the  Inter- 
dependence among  families  in  neighborhoods 
through  encouraging  cooperation  in  the  op- 
eration of  child-care  facilities.  The  parents 
of  the  slums  love  their  children  as  much  as 
do  you  or  I,  but  they  lack  both  the  know- 
how  and  the  facilities  to  help  them  develop 
their  potential.  Work  supported  by  the  Ap- 
plied Research  Branch  of  the  National  InsU- 
tute  of  Mental  Health  In  which  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  and  social  workers  have  tried 
to   alter  the  chlldrearing   practices   of   slum 
parents  by  counsel  has  failed  utterly.  On  the 
other    hand,    work    In    which    parents    are 
brought  in  as  teachers'  helpers  in  nursery 
schools  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
see   first  hand,  the  ways  of  the  teachers  and 
the  consequences  In  the  behavior  of  their 
children  and  to  get  these  ways  explained  has 
shown  great  promise.  Not  only  do  the  younger 
cliUdren  of  these  parents  show  improvements 


In  intellectual  tests  as  large  as  the  children 
who  participate  in  the  nursery  schools,  but 
the  children  of  near-by  neighbors  also  show 
Improvements  that  suggest  that  these  par- 
ents can  communicate  changes  In  child-rear- 
ing practices  better  than  can  professionals 
who  merely  talk.  I  submit  these  examples  as 
Instances  where  Innovative  attempts  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  solution  of  some  of  our 
social  and  educational  problems  are  begln- 
mng  to  tell  us  what  kinds  of  innovations  to 
avoid  and  what  kind  to  bet  on.  I  am  confident 
that  representatives  from  these  human  sci- 
ences could,  with  practice,  become  capable  of 
communicating  our  educated  guesses  and 
their  bases  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  process,  we  of  the  behavioral  sciences 
could  become  partners  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Senate  in  challenging  enterprise  of  de- 
veloping solutions  for  the  problems  which  we 
are  creating  for  ourselves  with  our  tech- 
nological advances. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  make  a  place  on  the  se- 
lect  Committee    for   representatives   of    the 
behavioral  sciences,  the  medical  sciences,  and 
the  social  sciences. 
Sincerely, 

J.  MCV.  HtTNT, 

Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Psychology. 


University  of  California, 

Department  of  Chemistry, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  Au.gust  24, 1967. 
Hon  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

US.  Senate.  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Washington.  D.C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  think  the 
Senate  Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment"  is  a  very  good  idea. 

In  the  atomic  and  space  programs,  we  have 
been  very  careful  about  protecting  the  en- 
vironment, but  this  has  not  been  so  with  all 
technological  projects.  If  your  committee 
would  Improve  the  chances  of  preventing 
further  environmental,  and  particularly  at- 
mospheric, contamination,  it  would  do  an 
Invaluable  service. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  be  helpfiil  In  any 
way  I  can. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.    F.    LiBBY. 


Stanford  UNrvERSiTY, 
Stanford.  Calif.,  September  12,  1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker;  I  great- 
ly appreciate  your  kindness  in  sending  me  a 
description  of  Senate  Resolution  68:  "To  Es- 
tablish a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment."  I  had 
heard'  that  such  a  move  was  in  the  wind,  but 
I  was  not  aware  that  you  have  carried  it  so 
far  toward  realization. 

Ordinarily  I  am  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  setting  up  ever  more  committees,  but 
I  think  this  one  would  have  a  real  point.  It 
sounds  like  an  excellent  way  to  attack  the 
increasingly  serious  problem  of  getting  more 
cooperation  between  scientists  and  govern- 
ment on  matters  of  Importance  to  society. 

More  specific  comments  are  hard  to  make 
when  I  know  so  little  about  details  of  the 
proposal.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  commend 
your  efforts  and  hope  that  the  Resolution 
will  be  favorably  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KONRAD  B.  KRAirSKOPr. 

Stanford    University    School    of 
Medicine.      Stanford      Medical 
Center, 
Palo  Alto.  Calif..  September  11,  1967. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskxe, 

US  Senate. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:    This  is  In  reply  to 

your  memorandum  of  August  12  concerning 

Senate  Resolution  68. 


I  have  been  following  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  your  Subcommittee 
with  great  Interest.  I  would,  In  fact,  be  very 
grateful  If  you  could  ask  your  staff  to  give  me 
any  convenient  priority  for  receiving  con- 
tinuous Information  from  your  Subcommit- 
tee on  this  subject. 

As  you  might  readily  perceive  from  some  of 
my  enclosed  vinitings,  some  of  which  you  may 
perhaps  already  have  encountered,  I  share 
with  you  the  sense  of  need  for  long  range 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  of  technology 
and  the  human  environment  in  the  future. 

My  main  question  has  to  do  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  generalized,  on-going  staff  study 
which  is  divorced  from  pragmatic  authority 
to  allocate  resources  and  undertake  other 
legislative  action.  The  most  nearly  compa- 
rable analogue  in  the  Executive  Branch  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  the 
Science  Advisor,  the  staff  the  President  must 
have  if  he  Is  to  make  wise  decisions  about 
resource  allocation.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
favored  placing  the  authority  for  the  kind 
of  study  your  Subcommittee  recommends  as 
the  major  responsibility  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Even  better  than  that 
might  be  a  fundamental  reorganization  of 
the  Senate  Committee's  system  like  that  rec- 
ommended in  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, Senate  Report  it  1414  of  the  Eighty. 
ninth  Congress  Second  Session. 

However,  since  there  seem  to  be  Irremedi- 
able political  obstacles  towards  a  fundamen- 
tal rationalization  of  the  planning  functions 
of  Congress  to  match  those  of  the  Executive, 
your  Subcommittee's  proposal  may  have  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  realistic  expedient  to 
do  a  Job  that  badly  needs  to  be  done.  The 
main  function  of  the  hearings  envisaged  for 
the  new  Select  Committee  will,  of  course,  be 
educational,  an  encouragement  to  criticism 
and  innovation,  crucial  steps  in  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  establishment  of  a  regular 
annual  cycle  of  such  hearings  may  gradually 
bring  about  the  requisite  level  of  public  at- 
tention. In  the  last  analysis  the  value  and 
visibility  of  these  hearings  will  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  witnesses  called  to  testify. 

Even  without  the  leverage  of  responsibility 
for  appropriations  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  could  certainly  exert  a  very 
salutary  pressure  on  the  Executive  Branch  to 
demand  an  appropriate  investment  In  long 
range  planning  and  the  exposure  of  these 
plans  for  the  vrtdest  public  debate.  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  Select  Committee  on  Technology  it 
is  important  that  it  establish  at  least  a  com- 
parable degree  of  authority  to  elicit  the  ap- 
propriate executive  response.  This  in  turn 
win  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  the  stature 
of  the  members  appointed  to  such  a  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  ac- 
tually identify  themselves  with  Its  affairs  and 
Its  probing. 

The  past  two  Administrations  have  seen  a 
revolution  in  the  zeal  of  Congress  to  exert  its 
authority  for  the  solution  of  our  most  urgent 
National  problems.  This  zeal  has  much  of  its 
past  and  future  strength  from  the  kind  of 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and  the 
scientific  and  technological  community  that 
your  proposed  new  Committee  could  do  a 
great  deal  to  cultivate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joshua  Lederberg, 
Professor  of  Genetics. 


The  Connecticut  agricultural 
Experiment  Station, 
New    Haven,    Conn..    September   11,    1967. 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Senator   Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Subcommittee   on   Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Gentlemen:  Having  returned  from  vaca- 
tion, I  have  your  letter  of  August  12th  con- 
cerning Senate  Resolution  68  "To  Establiflh 
a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment." 
Aa  a  scientist  and  as  an  administrator  of 
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science,  I  find  this  an  Intriguing  Idea.  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  embarrassed  sometimes  to 
And  such  frequent  comments  from  laymen 
that  "science  will  save  us."  I  do  hope  that 
we  in  science  can  solve  the  technical  and 
human  problems  that  arise  In  a  technological 
society. 

I  have  had  a  very  good  year  serving  on 
President  Johnson's  Commission  on  Food  & 
Fiber  dealing  with  the  food  problems  of 
the  country,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  was 
also  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  World  Food 
Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  in  making  a  report  to  President 
Johnson.  Certainly  the  problems  are  numer- 
ous and  varied,  and  I  wish  you  "good  hunt- 
ing" in  solving  them. 

Thank  you  lor  writing. 
Yours  sincerely, 

James  G.  Horsf.\ll, 

Director. 

Lehigh  University, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  September  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Subcommittee   on   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Baker:   This  Is  In  reply  to 
your   letter   of   August    12.    1967   concerning 
Senate  Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a  Select 
Senate   Committee   on   Technology   and   the 
Human  Environment."  The  letter  was  waiting 
for  me   when   I  retximed   to  my   desk  after 
taking  part  in  a  summer  study  activity. 

My  major  comment  Is  that  I  would  regard 
the  creation  of  such  a  committee  with  en- 
thusiasm. What  the  Senate  does  clearly  has 
a  major  Impact  on  the  future  of  our  country. 
I  believe  that  scientists  and  engineers  can 
be  helpftU  In  foreseeing  certain  kinds  of  prob- 
lems and  In  recommending  solutions  to  them. 
Therefore  such  a  committee  could  provide  a 
mechanism  for  vitally  Important  discussions. 

A  second  comment  is  that  I  would  urge 
those  responsible  for  forming  the  committee 
to  add  to  It,  not  only  pure  scientists  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  using  science  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  In  other  words,  applied  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  possibly  an  economist. 

Another  comment  is  that  I  have  seen  many 
more  committee  meetings  of  scientists  and 
engineers  than  effective  ones.  The  effective 
ones  are  generally  chaired  by  someone  who 
knows  quite  well  what  Is  desired  from  the 
meeting  and  includes  collectively  people  who 
are  prepared  to  provide  It.  They  may  be  pre- 
pared because  they  are  already  experts  but 
more  often  because  they  have  done  their 
homework  on  the  subject  at  hand  or  at  least 
had  someone  do  It  for  them. 

Another  comment  Is  probably  unnecessary 
and  that  Is  that  the  prestige  of  the  Senate 
Is  great  and  you  could  undoubtedly  get  eager 
cooperation  from  many  sources  for  such  a 
committee.  The  best  people  would  remain 
truly  eager  to  the  extent  that  they  feel  they 
are  really  making  a  contribution. 

A  final  comment,  probably  also  unneces- 
sary is  that  the  National  Academies  of  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  might  be  able  to  give 
good  advice  on  the  format  and  scientific  and 
technical  membership  of  such  a  committee. 
Sincerely   and   respectfully   yours, 

W.  Deminc  Lewis. 

Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  August  23, 1967. 
Eon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Subcommittee   on  Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Cornell  University 
has  noted  with  very  great  interest  the  pro- 
posal which  I  gather  has  originated  with  you 
and  Senator  Baker  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  Committee  could  be  exceedingly  help- 
ful to  universities  like  Cornell  and  I  am 
writing  to  endorse  your  proposal   formally. 

A  nimiber  of  groups  within  Cornell  Uni- 


versity are  already  Involved  In  programs  of 
advanced  training  and  research  on  areas 
which  relate  to  the  human  environment. 
The  public  health  activities  of  the  Cornell 
Medical  College  represent  an  oblvous  case 
In  point,  but  there  Is  almost  equal  Interest 
within  the  University  at  Ithaca.  Si>eclflcally, 
we  have  very  recently  established  a  new  Cen- 
ter, the  Center  for  Envlronment.a:  Quality 
Management,  which  is  set  up  to  permit  us 
more  effectively  to  Integrate  our  interdisci- 
plinary strengths.  We  hope  this  effort  will 
expand  greatly  in  the  coming  few  years. 

Studies  on  the  environment  represent  to 
Cornell  both  a  very  Interesting  opportunity 
and  something  of  a  problem.  Faculty  mem- 
bers who  work  In  allied  fields,  for  example 
those  in  engineering  and  agriculture,  always 
wish  to  work  on  problems  which  relate 
closely  to  the  Important  problems  of  the 
outside  world  and  to  them  the  enormous 
problems  of  the  environment  are  of  great 
attraction  as  areas  to  study.  Cornell's  systems 
analysts  find  this  area  of  study  particularly 
exciting  since  it  so  clearly  involves  numer- 
ous variables  and  Interactions. 

Along  with  this  great  interest  there  are  two 
sorts  of  difficulties.  A  first  is  that  the  environ- 
ment is  a  research  area  where  the  linkage 
with  action  programs  Is  likely  to  be  partic- 
ularly close  and  universities  need  always  to 
approach  commitments  to  outside  public 
service  programs  with  some  mixtiire  of  In- 
terest and  caution.  It  Is  good  for  universities 
to  participate  some  In  public  service  activ- 
ities; it  Is  t>ad  for  them  If  their  participation 
overwhelms  the  normal  programs  of  teach- 
ing and  research.  Studies  of  the  environment 
have  an  added  complexity  since  to  be  effec- 
tive, they  must  be  interdisciplinary.  I.e.  they 
must  Involve  contributions  from  engineers, 
sociologists,  lawyers,  biologists  and  doctors. 
InterdiscipUnEiry  research  is  attractive  to 
most  university  faculty  but  It  often  requires 
new  instniments  and  this  really  Is  the  point 
of  our  new  Center  for  Environmental  Quality 
Management. 

In  this  important  and  complex  area,  a 
forum  within  which  the  universities  could 
discuss  their  problems  as  well  as  their  results 
with  legislators  and  through  them  with 
members  of  the  federal  agencies,  could  be 
most  helpful.  This  could  help  us  insure  that 
in  our  public  service  activities  we  were  con- 
centrating on  the  problems  of  greatest  sig- 
nificance. Equally  it  could  give  us  a  place 
where  we  could  early  bring  to  your  attention 
any  problems  of  organization  or  supjport 
which  universities  may  be  encountering.  We 
very  much  hope  that  your  proposed  Senate 
Select  Committee  is  established. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  A.  Long. 

August  28, 1967. 
Senator  Edmcnd  S.  Muskie. 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
tions.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Bakis:  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  Senate  has  estab- 
lished a  Subcommittee  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  the  effect  of  our  advancing  tech- 
nology on  the  human  environment.  For  the 
past  year  a  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man 
of  the  National  Research  Council  has  been 
concerned  with  much  the  same  problem  as 
that  which  your  Subcommittee  plans  to  in- 
vestigate. Our  Committee  (CRAM)  is  made 
up  of  members  of  the  National  Academy  and 
a  few  specialists  in  pertinent  fields  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Academy.  So  far.  we  have 
operated  v^ith  an  arrangement  that  Is  most 
Informative  to  the  ten  permanent  members 
of  the  Committee:  for  each  conference  we 
spend  about  three  days  with  eight  to  a 
dozen  speclallBts  in  fields  that  are  germane 
to  the  study  In  order  to  find  out  the  areas 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  among  the 
many  knowledgeable  specialists  that  attend 
these  meetings.  The  first  meeting  was  in  Tu- 
cson where  we  were  concerned  primaxlly  with 


sounding  out  specialists  in  the  fields  of  de- 
mography, physical  anthropology,  and  vari- 
ous aspects  of  human  ecology  relating  both 
to  the  natural  environment  and  to  urban 
problems.  The  second  meeting  was  directly 
concerned  with  geographic  factors  such  as 
recreational  areas  and  the  economics  of  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  countries  In 
terms  of  the  foreseeable  future.  The  third 
meeting  was  concerned  wholly  with  renew- 
able resources  such  as  fisheries,  forest,  and 
farms.  Our  last  meeting  before  writing  a 
summary  report  vrlU  be  held  In  the  middle  of 
September  when  we  plan  to  devote  several 
days  to  a  discussion  of  the  future  demands 
on  mineral  resources,  both  the  energy  re- 
sources and  the  non-renewable  nonenergy 
resources  of  the  world. 

We  realize  that  much  of  the  concern  of 
the  Committee  over  the  human  environ- 
ment during  the  next  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years  has  been  shared  by  other  groups  of 
high  competency,  but  some  members  of  the 
National  Academy  have  felt  it  well  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  rather  optimistic  conclu- 
sions, generally  voiced  by  the  more  vocal 
members  of  the  scientific  community. 

This  iR  not  to  say  ttiat  we  plan  to  come 
out  with  a  pessimistic  report  but  only  that 
we  wish  to  look  at  the  available  evidence 
as  carefully  as  possible  without  any  commit- 
ment to  make  either  a  "good"  report  on  the 
plenitude  of  our  natural  reeources  or  the 
converse.  The  Chairman  of  our  Committee, 
professor  Preston  Cloud  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  of  the  Umverslty  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  will  not  be  available  to  comment 
on  your  mteresting  letter  untU  alter  he  re- 
turns from  a  field  trip  into  British  Goltimbla, 
Just  before  our  September  meeting  at  Van- 
couver. I  am  confident,  however,  that  he  will 
be  happy  to  keep  you  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  our  final  rei>ort  which  we  hope  will 
be  ready  for  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Public  Policy  next  spring.  He 
Is  m  Washington  frequently  and  II  you  wish 
him  to  get  In  touch  with  you,  there  should  be 
no  problem. 

Wishing    you    success    in    attaining   your 
Committee's  objectives,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.   S.   LOVEHING, 

Department    of    Geology,    University   of 
Arizona.  Tucson.  Ariz. 

University  of  Caixtornia, 
Berkeley,  Cahf..  .August  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Mttskie, 
Hon.  How.ard  H.  Bakes. 
Subcommittee   on   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  appreciate  the  opporttmlty  to 
comment  on  tiie  proposed  Senate  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environment. 

I  am  convinced  that  stich  a  oommlttee 
would  serve  an  extremely  useftil  and  valuable 
senice  to  the  country.  We  are  acctistomed 
to  believe  that  any  advance  in  technology  is 
automatically  an  advance  In  our  standards  of 
happiness,  health,  and  hving.  This  may  be 
true  for  a  short  Ume,  but  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  technological  ad- 
vances may  also  bring  great  dangers  In  the 
long  run. 

The  "wonder  drugs,"  for  Instance,  which 
are  heralded  as  a  means  af  eradicating  in- 
fectious diseases,  have  actually  caused  the 
development  of  some  more  resistant  strains 
of  bacteria,  which  are  Immune  to  the  drugs 
and  which  are  more  dangerous  than  the  old 
ones. 

The  recent  racial  troubles  are  principally 
caused  by  technological  unemployment  and 
only  secondly  to  racial  "bias."  The  tractor 
and  mechanical  harvester  and  now  the  chem- 
ical weed  killers  have  taken  over  the  work 
that  farm  hands  used  to  do  with  the  result 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  workers 
can  find  no  work  and  have  migrated  to  the 
cities.  The  unskilled  worker  Is  the  first  to  be 
replaced  by   a  machine,   and   as  many  un- 
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skilled  workers  are  Negroes,  they  have  suf- 
fered the  most.  Thla  la  primarUy  the  result 
of  technological  advance  and  only  partly  of 
"racial  bias." 

Technological  unemployment  will  Increase 
steadily  and  plans  for  the  future  must  b€ 
based  on  that  premise.  It  Is  possible  and 
even  probable  that  In  the  foreseeable  future 
the  only  men  needed  to  support  the  economy 
will  be  thoee  who  design  and  construct  ma- 
chines As  a  reeult.  half  or  more  of  the  pop- 
ulation will  have  no  work  to  do.  Instead  of 
having  to  learn  to  work  for  a  living,  they 
will  have  to  learn  to  live  without  working. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Northrop.    • 

UNiVEEsrrT  or  Kentucky. 
Lexington.  Ky..  August  29.  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S   Mcskie. 
Hon.  How.uiD  H.  Baker, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Baker^ 
It  is  with  much  interest  that  I  have  followed 
the  progress  of  Senate  Resolution  68  lo 
Establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment  . 
Development  of  such  a  Select  Committee  de- 
serves the  careful  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  that  It  Is  related  to  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  Nation's  future. 

One  of  the  critical  challenges  facing  our 
Nation's  scientific  community  is  the  lag  be- 
tween the  time  when  technical  advances  are 
achieved  and  their  full  implen»entatlon  s 
realized.  The  most  critical  impediment  to  di- 
minishing the  severe  waste  of  resources  which 
such  a  lag  represents  is  the  lack  of  clear 
understanding  of  how  man  perceives  his  en- 
vironment and  his  behavioral  responses  to 
Its  modification.  Indeed,  this  problem  would 
receive  much  benefit  from  the  attention  pro- 
vided in  Senate  Resolution  68.  I  wish  to  re- 
spectfully record  my  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alvin  L.  Morris.  D  D  S  .  Ph.  D., 

Dean. 


establish    a    Select    Senate    Committee    on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment. 

I  feel  that  the  creation  of  such  a  commit- 
tee at  such  a  high  level  within  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  Is  a  signifi- 
cant and  a  valuable  step  which  should  be 
taken  without  delay. 

Over  the  last  few  decades  our  society  at 
all  levels  has  been  affected  by  the  beginning 
of  a  technological  revolution  that  certainly 
win  increase  in  importance  over  the  next  few 
decades.  It  Is,  and  will  be,  essential  that  our 
political  leaders  maintain  an  Informed  posi- 
tion on  the  impact  of  that  technology  and 
of  Its  future  potential. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science's  Com- 
mittee on  Seismology,  of  which  I  am  cur- 
rently chairman.  Is  attempting  to  examine 
the  role  of  seismology  In  the  society  of  the 
future.  It  Is  quite  clear  from  this  study  that 
as  the  population  expands,  as  civilization 
develops,  and  as  man  Is  forced  to  devise,  to 
operate,  and  to  maintain  more  and  more 
complex  closed  systenxs  of  enormous  scale  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  himself  and  to  satis- 
fy his  other  demands,  technological  devel- 
opments will  assume  an  Immense  importance 
and  acquire  enormous  complexity.  Malfunc- 
tions of  these  huge  systems,  whether  they  be 
caused  by  earthquakes,  by  technical  break- 
downs, or  by  administrative  errors,  may  pro- 
duce unprecedented  disaster.  It  Is  clear  that 
in  the  future  man  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  control  his  environment  and  Influence  his 
destiny  more  than  ever  before. 

To  proceed  wisely  and  without  disaster, 
he  must  make  every  effort  to  undersUnd. 
better  than  ever  before,  the  processes  and 
the  interrelationships  of  the  processes  he 
controls.  Nor  can  this  understanding  be  con- 
fined solely  to  the  scientists  and  techni- 
cians. It  must  Include  leaders  of  all  elements 
of  society.  Particularly.  It  must  Include  the 
political  leaders.  I  believe  the  Select  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Hu- 
man Environment  will  be  an  Important  step 
In  this  direction. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Oliver, 
Professor  of  Geology. 


The  University  of  Texas. 
Austin.  Tex..  September  27, 1967. 
Hon  Edmund  S.  Mdskie, 

Senator  from  Maine.  Chairman.  Subcommit- 
tee    on     Intergovernmental     Relations. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Sm:     Your    memorandum    of    August    12. 
1967  asks  for  comments  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 68  which  would  establish  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment. 

The  Congress  must  determine  the  magni- 
tude of  appropriations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment a«  well  as  the  general  directions 
which  will  be  followed  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity To  this  end  It  is  essential  that  there 
be  personal  contacts  between  scientists  and 
engineers  on  the  one  hand  and  members  of 
Congress  on  a  scale  not  heretofore  envisioned. 
No  longer  can  scientists  hope  to  have  money 
appropriated  without  careful  scrutiny. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  formation 
of  such  a  committee  to  be  advisable.  Scien- 
tists may  make  requests  but  decision  making 
can  not  be  in  their  hands. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

W.  Albert  Noyes,  Jr.. 
Ashbel  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Lamont  Geological  Observatory 
or  Columbia  University. 

Palisades,  N.Y.,  August  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations.    Subcommittee    on     intergov- 
ernmental  Relations.   Washington,   DC. 
Dear   Sirs:    This   1«   In   response   to   your 
letter  requesting  comment  on  the  proposal  to 


The  Rockefelleb  UNivERsrrY. 
New  York,  N.Y..  September  12.  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  HOWARD  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  in  answer  to  your  letter 
concerning  Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a 
Select  Senate  Commltte*  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment". 

I  believe  that  the  Immediate  future  of 
technology  will  be  determined  in  no  small 
part  by  those  who  had  demonstrated  their 
possession  of  the  unusual  abilities  to  con- 
tribute to  fundamental  or  basic  research. 
This  statement  requires  a  definition  of  basic 
research. 

Successful  research  often  points  the  way 
to  new  discoveries  and  may  be  said  to  be 
basic.  The  work  Is  often  applied  to  proposed 
research  In  order  to  obtain  for  It  financial 
support.  Such  research  may  succeed  or  fall 
and  was  basic  or  fundamental  If  history  has 
proved  that  it  pointed  the  way  to  new  dis- 
covery. It  may  be  said  that  Investigators 
need  training  but  what  Is  often  regarded  as 
training  Is  the  elimination  of  those  who  lack 
the  ability  to  make  new  discoveries.  The 
large  number  of  persons  who  undertake  post- 
graduate studv  with  a  pmpose  of  obtaining 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  represent 
those  who  wish  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tion to  science  but  under  conditions  such 
as  those  that  exist  In  this  country,  the  ability 
to  present  a  thesis  proving  this  ability  Is 
quite  Insufficient. 

It  Is  a  difflciUt  task  to  select  by  elimination 
of  the  unsuccessful  those  who  are  capable 
of  succeedng  but  It  can  best  be  done  by  those 
who  prevlotisly  have  come  along  the  same 


path.  Such  selection  Is  often  a  painful  task 
and  requires  a  group  of  senior  Investigators. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  broad  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  which  looks  Into  the 
next  50  years  it  seems  essential  that  the 
proposed  comnxlttee  contain  members  who 
have  successfully  followed  this  narrow  path. 

May  I  suggest  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
committee?  A  committee  on  science,  tech- 
nology and  human  environment  during  the 
next  50  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  L.  Opie. 

BCA  Laboratories, 
Radio  Corporation  of  America, 

August  30,  1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  August  12.  1967  with  respect 
to    the    establishment    of    a    "Select    Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  Human  En- 
vironment". 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  In  the  field  of  applied  science. 

There  Is  today  a  great  shortage  of  top 
scientists  and  engineers  In  the  field  of  ap- 
plied science  concerned  with  the  general  con- 
sumer. In  general,  the  problems  In  applied 
science  are  more  difficult  than  In  pure  science 
The  space  and  other  government  sponsored 
programs  employ  the  top  applied  scientists 
As  a  consequence,  there  are  not  enough  for 
the  tasks  that  your  proposed  committee  has 
m  mind,  namely,  health  work,  living  habits 
and  Individual  security.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
major  problems  Is  that  of  providing  enough 
top  applied  scientists  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams that  you  have  In  mind.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  first  problems  to  be 
solved  In  this  fine  program  that  you  have  In 
mind. 

Sincerely. 

Harry  P.  Olson. 

Washington  University, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  September  8, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Government 
Operations,  Committee  on  Government 
Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  am  responding  to 
your  memorandum  of  August  12  concerning 
Senate  Resolution  68. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  proposed  Select 
Committee,  for  precisely  the  purpose  indi- 
cated In  your  memorandum:  "developing  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  Senate  and 
the  scientific  and  technological  community 
In  a  Joint  effort  to  solve  critical  environ- 
mental problems." 

The  proposed  Select  Committee  would  do 
more  than  meet  that  purpose;  It  would  also 
set  a  pattern  for  such  a  relationship  witb 
the  scientific  and  technological  community 
In  other  areas  of  equally  vital  interest  to  the 
nation    The  Executive  Branch  has,  through 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
(of  which  I  happen  now  to  be  a  member),  a 
reasonably   adequate   means   for   developing 
the  necessary  relationship  with  the  scientific 
community  on  problems  of  national  concern 
I    believe    vour    proposed    select    committee 
mechanism'  for  the  legislative  branch  Is  also 
very  seriously  needed  to  deal  with  critical 
national  problems  In  the  defense  area,  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical base  for  national  economic  growth, 
and   especially  in  the  area  of  our  faltering 
support  for  the  training  of  the  scientists  in 
all  categories.  These  scientists  will  be  needed 
to  meet  national  goals  in  all  of  the  other 
problem  areas,  and  our  present  patchwork 
quilt    of    support    Is   coming   apart   at    tne 
seams. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  E.  Pake, 
Executive  Vice  Chancellor  and  Provost. 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Geological  Suhvkt, 
Washington,  DC,  August  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
^•ashington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Baker  : 
This  is  written  In  response  to  your  announce- 
ment dated  August  12.  1967.  with  reference 
to  Senate  Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a  Se- 
lect Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment." 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  career  scientist  with  28  years  of 
continuous  Federal  service,  and  Director  of 
one  of  the  foremost  Bureaus  in  science  and 
technology  within  the  Federal  Government, 
I  heartily  endorse  the  formation  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Senate  that  would  provide 
a  continuing  dialog  and  study  on  the  inter- 
action of  science,  technology,  and  human 
environment.  Traditionally,  the  Geological 
Survey  has  been  the  foremost  research  Bu- 
reau in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and, 
since  its  Inception  In  1879,  has  enjoyed  inti- 
mate relations  with  Universities.  State  Geo- 
logical Surveys,  and  Industry.  Insofar  as  the 
environment  of  land  Is  concerned.  Its  bene- 
fits, hazards,  and  uses,  engineering  expres- 
sion, its  resources  of  water,  minerals,  fuels, 
and  rock,  I  consider  the  geologist  and  his 
coworklng  geoscientists  and  technologists  as 
key  performers  In  any  dialog  reaching  Into 
man's  future. 

The  economic  structure  of  modern  Society 
has  been  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
resources  produced  from  the  crust  of  the 
Earth.  As  Science  has  advanced,  along  with 
Increase  In  population  and  increased  com- 
petition for  land  use.  many  long-standing 
technical  practices  now  appear  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  very  Society  that  needs  to  be 
sustained.  Prudent  planning  and  manage- 
ment require  some  course  between  the  ex- 
treme laissez  falre  of  the  task  and  the  ex- 
treme constraints  of  environmental  preserva- 
tion. Studies  of  the  Select  Committee  can 
certainly  provide  the  right  kind  of  a  climate 
for  such  dialog. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Vf.  T.  Pecora. 

Director. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  and  the  De- 
partment of  Biophysics,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Medical 
Center 

Denver,  Colo.,  August  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  Thank  you  for  your 
extremely  Interesting  letter  of  August  12, 
about  the  establishment  of  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment. 

I  greatly  applaud  your  resolution.  Indeed, 
such  action  should  have  been  taken  25  years 
ago. 

I  greatly  hope  that  the  committee  selected 
will  be  carefully  chosen  and  will  be  empow- 
ered to  make  deep-seated  studies  and  far- 
reaching  recommendations  on  this  subject 
which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  mankind, 
if  not  properly  controlled. 

My  only  suggestion  would  be  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  be  consulted  in 
the  selection  of  the  committee,  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  it  will  be  made  up  of  persons  with 
adequate  training  for  this  difficult  task.  I 
hope,  too,  that  after  such  a  committee  Is  ap- 
pointed, the  U.S.  Senate  ■will  continue  to 
support  Its  activities  and  demand  from  It 
vigorous,  forthright,  and  Intelligent  action. 
With  warmest  good  wishes,  I  am, 
■JTours  sincerely, 

Theodore  T.  Puck.  Ph.  D., 
Director,  Institute  for  Cancer  Research, 
Professor  of  Biophysics. 


Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  August  31,  1967. 
Re:  S.  Res.  68  "To  Establish  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Hu- 
man Environment." 
Senators  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Howard  H. 

Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker:  All 
thinking  scientists  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  social  problems  created  by  technological 
advances  based  on  scientific  discoveries.  Air 
pollution,  ecological  effects  on  insecticides 
and  pesticides,  soil  and  crop  damage  by  water 
pollution  are  all  problems  of  seriotis  public 
concern.  Unless  a  mechanism  Is  established 
whereby  the  potential  effects  of  certain  tech- 
nologies can  be  reviewed  before  their  use, 
and  not  after  the  damage  has  been  done  as  in 
the  case  of  Lake  Erie,  the  consequences  to 
society  could  well  be  fatal. 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment  Is  cer- 
tainly a  step  In  the  right  direction.  In  my 
opinion.  It  Is  long  overdue.  I  would  hope 
that  such  a  committee  once  established  could 
be  Instrumental  In  Initiating  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  the  natural  environment 
from  pollution  and  damage  thereby  protect- 
ing society  now  and  in  generations  to  come. 
Sincerely. 

■W.  H.  Pickering. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co., 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  August  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Muskie:  In  your  letter  of 
August  12  you  described  proposed  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  se- 
lect Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment,  and  Inquired 
about  my  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

I  have  not  seen  the  resolution,  and  there- 
fore can  comment  only  in  a  most  general 
manner.  You  are  clearly  touching  upon  a 
subject  ot  most  vital  Importance  to  all  of 
us.  both  m  the  technical  and  the  nontech- 
nical community.  Many  academicians  today 
feel  strongly  that  the  technical  community 
has  failed  to  develop  sufficient  strong  con- 
nections and  interrelations  with  the  other 
aspects  and  institutions  of  our  society.  At 
the  same  time,  it  Is  an  extremely  broad  sub- 
ject and  one  In  which  a  study  group  could 
easily  go  adrift  unless  carefully  steered  to- 
wards thoughtful  and  specific  objectives. 

As  a  most  general  thought,  the  very  process 
of  creating  a  forum  in  which  men  from  sci- 
entific and  technical  communities  can  be 
brought  together  with  people  from  govern- 
ment or  other  areas  will  tend  to  expand  Ideas 
and  develop  the  Interrelations  which  we 
need.  I  can  see  the  possibility  that  the  select 
committee  which  you  describe  could  make 
important  contributions  In  this  direction. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  E.  Pcckett. 

University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  III..  September  21, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Dean  Alpert  of  the 
Graduate  College  has  requested  that  I  re- 
spond   to    your   communication   concerning 
Senate  Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a  Select 
Senate   Committee  on  Technology   and  the 
Human  Environment."  I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 
for  in  recent  years  I  have  written  much  con- 
cerning the  need  for  scientists  and  legislators 
to  come  together  to  work  out  the  solutions  to 
the   problems   arising   from   the    Impact   of 
t,echnology  on  the  human  environment.  Re- 
prints of  three  recent  and  relevant  papers  are 


enclosed.  A  fotirth  article  entitled  "Adaptive 
Strategy  for  Air  Pollution"  wlU  appear  in  Bio- 
Science  in  October. 

In  thinking  about  these  matters  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  anxious  about  the  tre- 
mendous duplication  of  effort  that  has 
emerged.  There  has  been  a  veritable  flood  of 
reports  dealing  with  deteriorating  quality  of 
the  environment.  The  problems  have  been 
ranked  and  reranked,  but  their  solutions 
seem  no  closer.  The  diversity  of  reports  sug- 
gests that  there  has  been  Inadequate  com- 
munication within  the  hierarchy  of  federal 
agencies.  In  my  opinion  the  problems  have 
been  adequately  defined.  The  Important  task 
Is  to  take  the  next  steps  that  lead  to  realistic 
and  strategic  solutions.  In  developing  the 
strategy,  there  needs  to  be  a  consortium  of 
community,  government,  industry,  and  uni- 
versity. This  vlewfxjint.  of  cotirse,  has  been 
admirably  stated  by  Representative  Daddario 
in  his  perceptive  report  on  "Environmental 
Pollution." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  Resolution 
has  much  In  common  with  the  recent  report 
of  the  Linton  Committee  entitled  "A  Strategy 
for  a  Livable  Environment,"  S.R.  68  calls  for 
a  Select  Committee.  The  Linton  Report  calls 
for  a  Council  of  Ecological  Advisors.  Perhaps 
both  groups  will  have  a  necessary  role,  the 
former  will  work  with  legislators  and  the  lat- 
ter with  the  executives.  If  both  groups  are 
created,  assuredly  communication  must  be  a 
first  priority. 

I  do  strongly  favor  the  creation  of  the  type 
of  committee  the  resolution  visualizes.  The 
only  means  of  implementing  the  solutions  to 
problems  that  technology  has  created  in  the 
htiman  environment  will  be  through  the 
drafting  of  perceptive  legislation  drafted  by 
men  fully  aware  of  the  ecological  implica- 
tions of  the  courses  they  propose  to  follow.  I 
agree  with  Dean  Alpert  that  such  a  commit- 
tee must  Include  representatives  from  the 
non-science  community. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  write  to 
you.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  this 
important  task,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me. 

Yoiu-s  sincerely. 

Frederick  Sargent,  n,  M.D.. 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Director,  Center 

for  Human  Ecology. 

The  Garrett  Corp.. 
Phoenix,  Ariz..  September  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  In  reply  to  your 
request  of  12  Augtist.  1967.  for  comment,  I 
feel  the  Select  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment  proposed  in 
Senate  Resolution  68  of  the  90th  Congress 
appears  to  have  a  very  useful  and  highly 
desirable  function.  There  is  not  now  in  ex- 
istence any  group  attempting  to  assess  on  a 
whole  svstems  basis  the  effects  of  new  tech- 
nological possibilities.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  It  Is  highly  unde- 
sirable to  Introduce  any  mrjor  Innovation 
without  examining  thoroughly  Its  effects  on 
all  facets  of  our  society.  While  I  am  quite 
sure  we  would  not  have  In  the  beginning 
rejected  the  automobile  because  of  the  smog 
conditions  of  today.  It  might,  nevertheless, 
have  dictated  quite  different  engine  and  fuel 
development  programs  had  we  predicted  in 
the  early  Twenties  that  automotive  engine 
emissions  would  become  such  a  problem. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  realistic  attempt  to  predict 
what  the  world  will  be  like  fifty  years  from 
now.  The  true  innovations  cannot  generally 
be  predicted  by  extrapolation  from  what 
currently  exists  As  one  simple  example  the 
airplane  had  not  yet  fiown  when  I  was  born. 
Yet,  fifty  years  later  we  were  moving  people 
by  air  across  continents  and  oceans  at  speeds 
wholly  Incomprehensible  to  the  people  of 
that  earlier   day.   It   would  have   taken   re- 
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markable  prescience  Indeed  on  the  p&rt  of 
someone  of  that  era  to  have  predicted  such 
an  eventuality.  In  addition,  there  la  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  long-range  forecaster* 
x-o  confuse  posalbtlltlee  with  probabUltlea. 
Too  often  a  predicted  Innovation  Is  not  In- 
novation at  all.  It  is  merely  a  different  way 
of  doing  something  which  is  already  being 
done  satisfactorily  by  a  method  which  can 
be  rendered  more  efficient  by  being  peri- 
odically brought  up  to  the  state-of-the-ajt. 
It  Is  qiilte  possible  that  had  the  railrcada 
not  vegetated  for  half  a  century,  the  trans- 
contineutal  truck,  lines  might  never  have 
existed. 

Is  is  possible  to  predict  from  present 
trends  some  things  which  are  likely  to  come 
about  In  the  next  fifty  years.  For  example. 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  growth  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  In  the  world.  Whether  or  not 
the  total  population  can  be  predicted  by 
simple  extrapolation  of  current  growth 
curves  Is  very  much  open  to  question.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  nature  seems  to  recognize 
some  optimum  population  for  a  given  area 
and  provldee  a  method  for  maintaining  that 
optimum  whether  It  be  by  some  catastrophic 
means  or  simple  limitation  on  birth  rate. 
Again,  assuming  that  the  population  will 
grow  at  some  rate  whether  it  be  that  pre- 
dicted or  not,  how  will  we  house,  feed  and 
provide  employment  for  our  increasing  pop- 
ulation? I  do  not  beUeve  that  higher  density 
Is  a  solution  to  the  housing  problem.  Re- 
cent experiments  with  animals  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  there  Is  a  limiting  density  which. 
If  exceeded,  leads  to  chaotic  and  maniacal 
reactions.  Thia  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  growth  pattern  of  future  cities  is  more 
likely  to  follow  that  of  Loe  Angeles  than 
New  York  City. 

There  are  some  questions  that  will  reqvilre 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  objective 
thought.  As  examples,  should  we  strive,  as 
we  are  now  doing,  to  lengthen  the  life  span 
of  people  who  are  beyond  their  periods  of 
usefulneea  to  the  world?  If  not,  who  decides 
when  a  person's  usefulness  is  at  an  end? 
This  question  could  become  critical  indeed 
If  it  eventuates  that  our  population  exceeds 
the  ability  of  the  world  to  maintain.  Again, 
It  U  predictably  possible  to  control  genetics 
in  such  a  way  as  to  design  people  to  our 
needs.  Will  this  be  permitted?  And,  If  so, 
who  will  eetabllah  the  rules? 

While  these  latter  questions  may  seem  be- 
yond the  Intent  and  scopw  of  the  proposed 
committee,  they  are  questions  which  must 
be  answered  in  the  not  too  fax  distant  fu- 
ture. It  would  seem  bettw  to  have  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  lead  our  think- 
ing on  these  matters  rather  than  to  leave  the 
solution  to  our  theorists. 

Getting  back  to  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
Committee,  there  la  a  strong  necessity  for 
an  objective  viewpoint  on  the  emphasis  to 
be  put  on  new  technologies  by  the  govern- 
ment whether  through  direct  support,  regu- 
lation, or  persuasion.  Recommendatlona 
must  be  truly  objective,  however,  and  not 
Influenced  by  political  considerations,  un- 
less they  are  clearly  overriding,  nor  by  over- 
persuading  salesmanship.  Again,  we  must 
not  confuse  possible  with  probable.  Sooner 
or  later  we  wUl  reach  the  limit  of  our  ability 
In  terms  of  qualified  manpower,  time  and 
money  to  support  aU  pocaible  technological 
innovation  and  we  will  be  forced  to  make 
choices  between  alternate  things  that  can 
be  done.  It  la  well  that  we  train  ourselves 
now  to  say  "no"  when  no  la  called  for.  For 
this  reason  I  would  recommend  that  scien- 
ttsta  from  Industry  have  a  major  voice  In 
advising  the  Committee  on  programs  for  the 
future. 

Most  of  ua  who  are  reaponalble  for  research 
and  development  In  industry  have  both  short 
and  long  range  programs.  Generally  the  short 
range  programs  cover  up  to  the  next  five 
years  and  are  reasonably  firm  inaofar  as  one 
can  be  absolute  cooctdering  the  Indetermi- 


nable nature  of  this  type  of  work.  The  long 
range  programs  are  generally  much  more 
indefinite  and  usually  cover  only  areas  of 
interest  rather  than  spedflc  projecta.  No  in- 
dustrial research  and  development  director 
would  recommend  spending  the  company's 
money  on  projects  whose  anticipated  payoff 
1.^  fifty  years  away.  It  Is  most  certainly  true 
that  basic  research  is  timeless  but  applied 
research  and  development  are  equally  cer- 
tainly not.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
ti.e  propKjsed  Committee  could  well  have 
short  and  long  range  programs  In  mind. 
Short  range  could  be  defined  as  those  pro- 
grams In  which  current  investment  la  justl- 
tied,  long  range  as  those  fields  in  which  we 
?hould  have  a  continuing  interest  but  which 
do  not  presenUy  JusUfy  large  scale  expendi- 
tures of  manpower  and  other  resources.  In 
either  event,  the  part  that  a  particiUar  proj- 
ect will  play  In  the  overall  system  which  Is 
our  society  must  be  fully  and  objectively 
evaluated,  and  developments  which  must  be 
concomitant  If  that  system  Is  not  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  recommended  for  Initiation 
at  the  same  time. 

As  one  final  comment,  the  determination 
of  timely  and  Informed  introduction  of  tech- 
nological innovation  is  not  a  one-shot  affair. 
It  Is,  rather,  a  continuing  need.  I  beUeve  it 
evident  that  we  have  not  handled  this  kind 
c  t  thing  too  well  In  the  past  as  Is  evidenced, 
for  e.xample.  by  our  air  and  water  pollution 
problems.  I  would  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  proposed  Committee  not  be  faced 
with  an  absolute  dissolution  date.  Perhaps  its 
charter  might  include  a  provision  for  a  bien- 
nial review  of  Its  accomplishments  and  con- 
tinuance If  found  desirable. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  my  comment.  I 
hope  what  I  have  said  will  be  of  some  value 
to  you. 

Respectfully, 

S.  B.  Spangler. 
Vice  Admiral.  US.  Navy,  Retired. 

Harvard  Medical  School, 

MASSACirrSETTS  Gbneral  HOSPrTAL, 

BO!iton,  Afass.,  .August  29.  1967. 
Re   Senate   Resolution   68    "To   Establish    a 
Select    Senate   Committee   on   Technology 
and  the  Htiman  Environment." 

Hon.    EDiCUND    S.    MUSKIB. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  cm  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dt..\a  Senator  Muskie:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  communication  of  August  12  concern- 
ing Senate  Resolution  68,  which  Interested 
me  very  much  indeed. 

I  am  certain  that  a  closer  liaison  between 
the  scientific  community  and  our  National 
Legislature  has  been  properly  Identified  as 
an  Important  objective,  and  I  know  very 
weU  from  personal  experience  that  there  are 
many  matters  of  Immense  lmp>ortance  which 
could  be  encompassed  by  the  wording  of  the 
above  resolution.  Obviously  one  of  the  most 
trying  aspects  in  this  area  will  be  the  essen- 
tial consideration  of  priorities.  Here  I  know 
that  your  decisions  will  be  of  the  highest 
Importance,  and  I  am  genuinely  delighted 
that  your  distinguished  Committee  is  going 
to  address  Itself  to  these  Issues. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  know  about  this. 
I  shall  watch  the  progress  of  your  work  witlx 
great  interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PAtTL  S.  Russell,  M.D. 

Washington  UNivERsrrr 

School  of  Medicinb, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  August  23, 19S7. 
Re  3.  Res.  68. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovemmentsi  Opera, 
turns,  US.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Moskie;   I  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Kelatlona  has  recommended  favor- 


ably to  the  Government  Operations  of  the 
Senate  that  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  BSivlronment  be 
established.  As  you  will  recognize,  there  is 
an  extraordinary  and  urgent  need  to  con- 
sider now  those  critical  environmental  prob- 
lems which  we  will  be  facing  in  the  future, 
and  any  mechanisms  for  establishing  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  Senate  and  the 
scientific  and  technological  community  in 
such  a  Joint  effort  is  both  advisable  and 
necessary.  If  not  mandatory. 

The    establishment    of    an    organizational 

structture  which  can  more  clearly  define  these 

problems  is  an  Important  first  step,  and  S. 

Res.  68  would  be  most  helpful  in  this  respect. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sol  Sherry.  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine. 


August  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  I  was  delighted  to 
get  your  letter  of  August  12  about  Senate 
Resolution  68,  "To  Establish  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment." 

I  agree  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
select  committee  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  by  developing  a  closer  relation- 
ship and  better  communication  between  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  scientific  and 
technologic  community  to  solve  the  many 
difficult  and  critical  environmental  problems 
that  are  facing  man  in  his  efforts  to  continue 
living  on  planet  earth.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  to  which  the  resolution  was 
referred,  will  be  supported  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Senate  will  In  due  course 
and  without  too  much  delay  adopt  It. 

After  the  committee  becomes  a  fact  and 
Its  membership  and  method  of  ftinctlonlng 
are  established,  I  am  sure  I  will  want  to  es- 
tablish more  Intimate  contact  with  It  In  the 
hope  of  contributing  toward  Its  effective 
functioning. 

With  my  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  vours, 

Philip  Sporn. 

Gener.al  Electric  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  August  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  3.  Muskie  and  Hon.  Edward  H. 

B.\KER,  Jr., 

United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergoiernmental  Relations.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear   Senators  Mcskie  and   Baker:   This 
relate*  to  your  letter  of  August  12  relative  to 
Senate  Resolution  68  to  establish  a  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology   and  the 
Human  Environment.  Let  me  first  apologize 
for  the  delay  In  this  reply;  I  have  been  out  of 
the  country. 

I  very  much  appreciate  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  myself  on  this  resolution. 
As  a  scientist  having  been  deeply  Involved  In 
the  development  of  science  and  technology 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  I  doubt  that 
we  have  many  more  Important  considera- 
tions for  the  long  term  or  perhaps  even  for 
the  short  term;  many  of  the  grave  national 
problems  we  face  today  have  deep  roots  in 
the  Interaction  and  effects  of  Technology  on 
Life  and  Society.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
technology  the  concern  Is  urgent  for  we  have 
arrived  at  a  level  of  development  where  the 
question  no  longer  Is  whether  things  can  be 
done  but  whether  and  why  things  should  be 
done  smd  the  resulting  Impact. 

I  should  like  also  to  relay  the  views  of  Mrs. 
Steg  and  her  professional  community  (Dr. 
Doreen  Steg,  chairman.  Department  of 
Human  Behavior  and  Development,  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology).  Here  again,  the 
impact  of  technology  on  the  envlromnent, 
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particularly  In  the  educational  field  and 
communications  and  generally  in  the  Hu- 
manities, Is  of  paramount  concern.  A  forum 
for  interchange  between  the  Humanities, 
Technology,  the  Congress,  and  the  Public  at 
large  does  not  exist  and  Is  badly  needed. 

The  Resolution,  therefore,  addresses  Itself 
to  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  Human 
question  of  the  century,  that  of  coming  to 
terms  with  technology. 

Both  Mrs.  Steg  and  I  are  deeply 
pleased  with  the  Resolution.  We  would  hope 
that  people  in  the  Humanities  such  as  in 
education  and  philosophy  could  become 
deeply  involved  for  they  have  a  leading  role 
to  play.  We  would  derive  a  deep  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  contribution  from  partici- 
pation: please  call  on  us  If  we  can  help. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Leo  Steg, 
Manager,  Space  Sciences  Laboratory. 

North  Carolina  State  Universitt. 

Raleigh.  N.C.,  August  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie  :  Thank  you  for  your 
information  concerning  Senate  Resolution 
68 — the  establishment  of  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment.  In  common  with  most  people 
eogaged  In  scientific  research,  I  am  very 
aware  of  the  pressing  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  study  committee  coincident 
with  the  "scientific  explosion"  which  Is  tak- 
ing place  today. 

You  Invited  me  to  express  any  comments 
or  suggestions  connected  with  the  proposed 
legislation.  My  chief  comment,  I  am  sure, 
must  have  been  made  previously  by  many 
scientists;  it  Is  the  problem  of  dwindling 
communication  which  accompanies  special- 
ization In  rapidly  evolving  areas  of  research. 
In  such  areas  scientific  knowledge  has  ex- 
panded at  a  phenomenal  rate  during  the  past 
two  decades,  largely  as  the  result  of  revolu- 
tionary technological  discoveries.  The  mas- 
tery of  specialized  techniques  requires  more 
specialized  training  and  experience,  and  a 
young  man  entering  these  fields  achieves 
this  mastery  by  sacrificing  breadth  In  edu- 
cation. Consequently  the  total  area  of  science 
today  Is  becoming  occupied  not  by  an  "Inte- 
grated" population  of  scientists  but  by  a 
collection  of  Individually  segregated  groups. 
There  are  more  disciplines,  and  communica- 
tion between  disciplines  Is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  It  was  In  the  f>ast.  The  member 
of  one  discipline  cannot  evaluate  progress 
In  another — still  less,  perhaps,  can  the  edu- 
cated general  public  evaluate  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  the  various  disciplines  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  There  Is  a  problem  then 
la  achieving  percpectlve;  In  distinguishing 
between  fundamental  growth  and  band- 
wagon expansion;  In  deciding  between  the 
relative  advantages  of  rapid  short-term  gains 
and  long  term  slow  accretions. 

It  seems   to  me   that  the  recognition   of 
this  and   other   general   problems,   and    the 
setting-up  of  machinery  to  study   them   Is 
very  pertinent  in  our  times. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  G.  Stephens, 
Professor  of  Genetics. 

Department  or  Health,  Educa- 
•noN  and  Welfare,  Ptrauc 
Health  Service, 

Bethesda,  Md.,  September  18, 1967. 
Hon.  EiJMUND  S.  Muskie, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  your  announcement  of  August 
12  that  S.  Res.  68  has  been  favorably  reported 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

This  Is  good  news.  I  want  to  offer  you  my 
congratulations   and    best    wishes    on   thla 


accomplishment.  As  you  know.  I  am  greatly 
Interested  in  the  establishment  of  this  Select 
Senate  Comniittee   on  Technology   and   the 
Human  Environment. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Stewart, 

Surgeon  General. 

Australian  National  Universitt, 

Canberra,  Australia,  September  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon,  Howard  H.  Baker, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  August  12,  1967, 
re  S.  Res.  68  was  forwarded  to  me  In  Aus- 
tralia, where  I  am  holding  a  Pulbright  grant 
for  five  months. 

The  establishment  of  a  Select  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environment 
would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  I  would 
expect  that  one  result  of  such  a  commit- 
tee exploration  would  be  an  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  some  kind  of  permanent  Institu- 
tion to  study  in  detail  and  in  depth  the  prob- 
lems alluded  to.  These  problems  are  so  com- 
plex and  cut  across  so  many  areas  of  human 
knowledge  and  activity  that  a  legislative 
committee  would  have  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting into  them  without  converting  Itself  into 
the  directorate  of  a  research  Institute.  I  have 
long  thought  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  should  have  divisions  concerned  with 
this  sort  of  problem.  Undoubtedly  other  gov- 
ernmental bodies  should  be  Involved.  The 
ovation  of  the  proposed  Select  Committee 
would  be  a  very  desirable  first  step  In  find- 
ing out  how  best  to  approach  these  problems 
at  the  research  and  forecasting  level,  and 
would  provide  an  Indispensable  organ  for 
making  policy  respond  in  some  satisfactory 
way  to  the  Independent  conclusions  of  re- 
search. 

The  problem  of  unexpected  Innovations 
renders  policy  formulation  extremely  diffi- 
cult. However,  as  a  scientist,  I  think  that  it  is 
perhaps  somewhat  easier  now  than  it  was  25 
or  50  years  ago  to  see  ahead  for  a  relatively 
short  time  (say  10-15  years) .  And  in  any  case, 
even  the  most  startling  discovery  takes  many 
years  to  convert  into  a  major  factor  In  human 
existence.  The  discovery  of  means  of  using 
atomic  and  nuclear  energy  Is  a  case  In  point. 
If  Its  Impact  on  diplomacy  and  the  military 
art  are  put  aside  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  discussion. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Marshall  H.  Stone, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  Uni\'ersity   of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.,  September  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker:  Thank 
you  very  much  for  being  kind  enough  to 
send  me  the  copy  of  the  Hearings  on  Senate 
Resolution  68.  I  hope  that  this  Is  supported 
m  the  Senate  and  that  a  Committee  will  be 
formed  which  will  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
Judgment  of  what  Is  needed. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Wilson  S.  Stone, 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

The  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.,  August,  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H,  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker:  I  was 
glad  to  receive  the  information  on  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a  Select  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Huiman  En- 
vironment. These  are  very  important  areas 
which  need  serious  study  and  careful  legis- 
lation  by   our   Congress.   I   hope   that  the 


scientists  and  other  persons  chosen  to  advise 
the  Committee  can  provide  you  with  ade- 
quate information  from  which  to  make  rapid 
decisions  to  help  our  environment  and  to 
make  very  rapid  use  of  our  new  technological 
Inventions. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WILSON  S.  Stone, 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Universitt  of  California, 
Lit'ermore,  Calif,  August  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.   Howard   H.   Bakes,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Governnent  Op- 
erations. Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Washington,  D.C. 
Mv   Dear  Senators:    Thank   you  for  your 
communication   of   August   12th   concerning 
Senate  Resolution  68.   It  seems  to  me  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Select  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Htmaan  En- 
vironment   is    timely    and   will    fill   a   great 
need.  I  would  be  most  anxious  to  be  of  any 
assistance  of  which  you  might  think  fKisslble 
m  connection  with  your  proposed  work. 
Sincerely  yo\irs, 

Edwaru  Teller. 

University  or  California,  San  Diego, 

La  Jolla.  Calif..  August  28, 1967. 
Re    Senate    Resolution    68    "To    Establish    a 

Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 

Human  Environment." 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sir:  Regarding  yotir  memorandum  dated 
August  12,  1967  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment,  I  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  I  am  extremely  In- 
terested in  the  subject  matter  of  concern, 
and  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  having  a 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  investigate  the  broad  field  of  the  ef- 
fects of  science  and  technology  on  the  fu- 
ture of  man. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  obvious  that  cer- 
tain environmental  problems  are  becoming 
more  and  more  critical,  but  also  that  the 
present  measures  of  encountering  possible 
hazards  are  not  fully  adequate.  There  are 
the  various  pollution  problems,  both  local 
and  world-wide  in  scope:  In  particular,  pol- 
lution of  air  by  Industrial  fuel  exhausts,  the 
pollution  of  water  by  pesticides  and  by  In- 
dustrial wastes,  and  the  pollution  of  food 
by  various  artificial  products.  Undoubtedly, 
these  hazards  are  recognized  as  of  immediate 
local,  national,  and  International  concern, 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  even 
more  general,  perhaps  less  imminent,  but 
still  most  serious  possibility  that  human  ac- 
tivities may  gradually  change  environmental 
conditions   of   the   whole  earth. 

Scientific  observations  during  the  past  few 
years,  from  satellites  and  by  other  means, 
are  showing  that  the  conditions  of  the  earth. 
In  particular  the  climate,  change  rather 
markedly  as  a  consequence  of  changes  In 
the  state  of  the  sun.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  In  addition  to  the  natural 
changes  in  climatic  conditions,  which  un- 
doubtedly occur  and  which  should  be 
studied,  there  will  be  changes  due  to  human 
activity  caused  by  the  release  of  large 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  Into  the  atmos- 
phere, by  the  Injection  of  dust  particles,  and 
of  artificial  radioactivities  Into  the  strato- 
sphere. This  may  not  be  considered  a  too 
serious  matter  as  far  as  the  next  fifty  years 
are  concerned,  but  may  become  evident  with- 
in a  centtwy  or  two.  possibly  at  a  time  when 
it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  I 
am,  therefore  not  sure  whether  your  com- 
mittee should  limit  its  concern  to  the  next 
fifty  years  or  extend  Its  interest  In  Inquiries 
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spanning  a  full  century.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  the 
Investigation  of  such  global  development* 
which  are  Induced  by  human  activities  and 
which  will  affect  our  environment,  perhapa 
not  during  our  lifetime,  but  surely  during 
that  of  our  children  or  grandchildren. 

May  I  express  my  deepest  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  and   concern   In    these   matters 
and   assure   you   of   my   most   sincere   desire 
to  contribute  In  any  way  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hans  E.  Suess. 
Profesaor  of  Geochemistry. 

UNrVEKSn-T   OF  CALrrORNIA, 

Los  Alamos.  S.  if  ex.,  September  5, 1967. 

Hon.  EDMUND  S.  MfSKIE. 

U.S.  Senate.  Commtttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senatob  Mcskik;  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  August  12.  1967  and 
your  suggestion  for  comments  about  the  leg- 
islation (3.  Res.  68). 

The  Kesoluilon  seems  to  me  of  very  great 
Importance  and  the  Committee  might,  be- 
come meet  Important  and  useful.  The  Im- 
portance of  closer  relationship  between  the 
scientific  and  technological  commuiilty  and 
the  Senate  of  the  UjS.  has  been  increasing 
exponentially  and  will  still  do  so,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  near  future. 

Please  let  me  know  If  there  Is  any  way  In 
which  I  could  be  of  help.  I  shall  be  most  glad 
to  be  of  service.  I  have  had  many  occnsionfi 
in  the  past  to  be  Involved  with  some  of  the 
work  of  the  Senate  concerning  science  and 
technology,  especially  with  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  on  matters  of  atomic  energy  and 
also  on  matters  of  space  programs. 

With  my  very  best  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  M.  Ulam. 

UNrvERsrrY  of  Califobxia.  Bzrksxey. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  1, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Mvskie. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  VS. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dc.AR  Senator  Muskie:  I  was  happy  to 
learn  that  the  resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  .ind  the 
Human  Environment  is  moving  forward.  The 
problems  that  the  Select  Committee  will 
study  are  Indeed  Important  and  complicated. 
Their  scientific  and  technological  component.s 
are  pres\imably  soluble,  provided  that  the 
necessary  effort  Is  put  Into  their  solution. 
Their  political  and  social  components,  how- 
ever, may  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
thinking  and  planning  of  a  new  kind  to 
which  the  Select  Committee  could  make 
an  Invaluable  contribution.  I  wish  you  the 
greatest  success. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoHI»  VrRHOOCEN-. 

Professor  of  Geophysics. 

Thk  UNivEEsrrT  of  Texas, 
Austin.  Tex.,  August  23.  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Mcskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker:  This  Is 
in  answer  to  your  letter  of  August  12.  Since 
the  matter  under  consideration  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  one  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned With  for  the  past  25  years.  I  will 
comment  as  follows: 

1.  The  work  of  such  a  committee  will  turn 
out  to  be  broader  In  scope  than  the  name 
of  the  committee  suggests,  because  the 
"human  environment"  can  by  no  stretch  be 
adequately  considered  without  taking  Into 
account  the  diverse  character  of  the  human 
beings  who  are  to  live  in  the  environment. 

2.  II  the  nature  of  the  human  beings  to  be 
accommodated  is  left  out  of  the  picture,  or 
it   is   assumed   that   all   human   beings  are 


Inherently    Identical,    the    efforts    to   reach 
solutions  will  of  necessity  be  futile. 

3.  Problems  involving  human  beings  cannot 
be  solved  on  the  false  premise  that  what  la 
needed  Is  a  clearer  and  clearer  picture  of 
the  statistical  average  man  and  a  careful  de- 
lineation of  an  environment  that  will  suit 
him. 

4.  A  conunlttee  which  recognizes  the 
validity  of  what  Is  said  In  the  preceding  three 
paragraphs,  could  be  one  of  Inestimable 
value. 

It  happens  that  I  have  a  new  book  You  Are 
Extraordinary  to  be  published  by  Random 
House,  which  sets  forth  my  Ideas  In  detail. 
I  have  arranged  to  have  sent  each  of  you  an 
advance  copy  as  soon  as  it  Is  available  In  a 
few  weeks.  It  will  become  apparent  to  you 
that  if  human  beings  were  built  all  the  same 
land  hence  require  Identical  environments) 
then  all  talk  about  love  of  liberty  and  freedom 
to  live  our  respective  lives  In  our  own  way, 
is  poppycock. 

Hoping  for  success  to  your  endeavors  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Roger  J.  Williams. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  THE 
•COM^UTTEE  VETO" 

Mr.  EJRVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
believe  that  the  subjects  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  entire  Congress  and  of 
wide  interest  both  within  and  outside  of 
it.  I  have  followed  the  practice  of  placing 
in  the  Record  from  time  to  time  some  of 
the  statements  received  during  our  hear- 
ings. Today  I  would  like  to  insert  several 
excellent  statements  received  during  the 
subcommittee's  recently  completed  hear- 
ings on  the  "committee  veto,"  a  highly 
controversial  form  of  congressional  re- 
view and  oversight  of  the  administration 
of  the  laws  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  "committee  veto"  is  a  statutory 
device  under  which  certain  administra- 
tion decisions  or  proposals  made  pur- 
suant to  delegatory  statutes  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  some 
form  of  committee  clearance  before  being 
implemented.  Controversy  over  the  de- 
vice has  resulted  in  a  direct  confronta- 
tion between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  fimdamental  question  of 
where  the  lawmaking  function  of  the 
Congress  ends  and  the  executive  func- 
tion of  administration  of  the  laws  begins. 
The  President  has  refused  to  execute  four 
statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  on  the 
grotmds  that  the  committee  veto  provi- 
sions in  them  involve  an  unconstitutional 
encroachment  on  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  four  statutes  are  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  of  1954,  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956.  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959.  and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1965.  The  acts  grant  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  to  formulate  plans  for 
natural  resources  and  public  works  proj- 
ects, including  dams  and  other  flood  con- 
trol devices,  Federal  office  buildings,  and 
land  reclamation  projects.  But  each  act 
provides  that  no  appropriation  may  be 
made  for  any  such  project  until  the  plans 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
approved  by  designated  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees. 

The  President  objects  to  this  require- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  involves  Con- 
gress in  the  execution  of  laws  In  viola- 


tion of  article  IT  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  that  responsibility  to  the 
President,  and  on  the  additional  ground 
that  Congress  cannot  properly  delegate 
to  its  committees  the  final  legislative  de- 
cisionmaking authority  vested  by  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  in  the  whole 
Congress. 

Members  of  Congress,  particularly  the 
committee  chairmen  involved,  insist  that 
the  committee  veto  is  a  proper  form  of 
legislative  oversight  of  the  administra- 
tion of  progi-ams  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  they  are  being  car- 
i-ied  out  according  to  the  standards  and 
objectives  enunciated  by  the  Congress. 
They  contend  that  the  Congress  can 
properly  delegate  its  functions  to  its  duly 
authorized  committees,  and  that  it  can 
condition  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
programs  it  has  authorized  upon  what- 
ever terms  it  deems  proper,  including  the 
requirement  that  proposed  project  ex- 
penditures be  approved  in  advance  for 
compliance  with  the  law.  They  point  out 
that  the  oiily  examples  of  committee  dis- 
approval of  watershed  projects  over  the 
12  years  the  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion involved  projects  that  clearly  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
They  also  point  out  that  the  Watershed 
Act,  now  criticized  by  President  Johnson 
as  an  "iiitolerable  infiingement"  on  the 
powers  of  the  President,  was  drafted  and 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  in  1953  and  1954. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  ramifications  of  the  cur- 
rent controversy  extend  well  beyond  the 
four  programs  directly  involved.  The 
committee  veto  is  only  one  of  various 
methods  the  Congress  has  devised  to  re- 
tain an  effective  control  over  proposed 
administrative  acts.  The  format  ranges 
from  the  committee  veto  described  above 
to  provisions  that  lodge  the  power  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  in  one  or  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  provisions 
that  require  merely  that  proposed  ad- 
ministrative acts  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress or  designated  committees  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days  before  implementa- 
tion. One  form  or  another  of  the 
congressional  veto  may  be  found  in  some 
25  acts  of  Congress,  including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  and  related  acts,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966, 
and  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1967.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Executive  Reorganization 
Acts,  which  have  been  accepted  and  en- 
thusiastically utilized  by  the  President — 
most  recently  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, contain  a  veto  procedure  which  em- 
powers either  House  of  the  Congress  to 
reject,  by  simple  resolution,  any  reorga- 
nization plan  proposed  by  the  President 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  committee  veto  was  developed 
by  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  perform 
effectively  the  function  of  legislative 
oversight.  The  Constitution  assigns  to 
tlie  Congress  two  related  functions:  first, 
the  determination  of  goveriunental  poli- 
cies and  programs  and  the  formulation 
of  laws  to  carry  those  policies  and  pro- 
grams into  effect;  and,  second,  oversight 
of  administration  in  order  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed  and  to  hold 
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the  executive  branch  to  the  standards 
and  objectives  enimciated  by  Congress. 
The  increasing  scope  and  complexity  of 
government  and  the  resulting  press  of 
business  have  lessened  significantly  the 
detailed  delineation  of  policy  objectives 
that  Congress  is  able  to  incorporate  in  its 
legislation.  The  result  has  been  that  large 
amounts  of  discretionarj'  authority  have 
been  delegated  to  the  executive  branch, 
in  many  cases  without  clear  and  precise 
standards  to  guide  administrative  deci- 
sionmaking. In  this  context,  continuing 
and  effective  congressional  oversight  of 
administration  has  become  increasingly 
important. 

Proponents  of  the  committee  veto  in- 
sist that  it  provides  a  constitutional  and 
effective  means  of  presei-ving  congres- 
sional authority  when  broad  delegations 
of  decisionmaking  power  are  required 
and  a  means  of  augmenting  congres- 
sional control  in  areas  that  presently  are 
not  subject  to  effective  control  through 
Congress'  traditional  oversight  weapons. 
The  President  and  other  critics  of  the  de- 
vice insist  tliat  it  is  both  uncoiistitu- 
tional  and  practically  undesirable. 

The  statements  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  contain  excellent  and  thorough 
discussions  of  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  constitutional  issue  is  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail  by  Prof.  Arthur 
Maass,  of  the  Harvard  University  depart- 
ment of  government,  who  favors  the 
committee  veto,  and  by  Prof.  Alexander 
Bickel,  of  Yale  Law  School,  who  opposes 
It.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Frank  M. 
Wozencraft  discusses  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  executive  branch. 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  Representative  James  C. 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  Watershed  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  discuss  the 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
congressional  committees  involved  in  tiie 
operation  of  the  affected  programs. 

I  believe  these  selected  statements  are 
sufficient  to  convey  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  committee  veto  contro- 
versy and  the  importance  of  its  resolution 
on  a  basis  acceptable  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  them  and  to  fonnulate 
their  ovra  views  as  to  the  constitutional- 
ity and  usefulness  of  this  device  for  con- 
gressional oversight. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary   OF   THE    Senate    Concerning   the 

CONSTmmONALITY   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   AP- 
PROVAL Provision  of  the  Watershed  P>ro- 
TECTION  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  am  pleased  that  this  Subcom- 
mittee is  looking  laco  the  constitutionality 
of  the  committee  approval  provision  of  the 
Watershea  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act:    and  I  am  pleased  to  have  thl.":  oppor- 
tUTiity  to  present  my  views  on  the  subject. 
The  provision  Is  contained  In  section  2  of 
the  Act  and  provides  In  part  as  follows: 


"No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  any 
plan  Involving  an  estimated  Federal  contri- 
bution to  construction  costs  in  excess  of 
$250,000,  or  which  Include*  any  Etructxire 
which  provides  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred acre-feet  of  total  capacity  unless  such 
plan  has  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 
( Emphasis  added. ) 

The  balance  of  the  provision  specifies  the 
appropriate  committees  on  the  basis  of  size 
of  the  project.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  the 
appropriate  committee  for  the  smaller  proj- 
ects. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  Is  constitu- 
tional. It  Imposes  no  restriction  whatsoever 
on  the  authority  of  the  President,  nor  does 
it  purport  to  do  so.  It,  prohibits  no  executive 
Act.  It  prohibits  a  legislative  Act,  the  making 
of  an  appropriation.  The  making  of  an  ap- 
propriation can  only  be  done  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. Since  the  Watershed  Act  prohibits  ap- 
propriations for  projects  not  having  the  re- 
quisite committee  approval,  proposed  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose  are  not  authorized 
by  law  and  are  subject  to  points  of  order 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  If.  however,  such  appropriations 
are  proposed  and  approved,  without  any 
point  of  order  being  raised,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  use  the  funds  as  he  sees  fit, 
without  regard  to  the  committee  approval 
provision. 

The  language  of  the  provision  Is  clear.  It 
says  "No  appropriation  shall  be  made."  The 
making  of  an  appropriation  is  a  legislative 
act.  The  provision  limits  legislative  action 
and  legislative  action  only.  There  is  no  ex- 
ecutive action  described  or  prohibited  by  it. 
Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Watershed  Act. 
Congress  authorized  each  individual  project, 
and  under  the  Senate  and  House  rules  no 
appropriation  could  be  made  for  any  project 
until  authorizing  legislation  had  been  passed, 
except  on  motion  of  a  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  one  of  the  other 
bases  provided  for  by  the  rules.  This  was  a 
cumbersome  procedure  and.  with  the  passage 
of  the  Watershed  Act.  a  part  of  this  authority 
was  delegated  to  the  Executive,  but  the  dele- 
gation was  restricted  to  small  watersheds.  No 
authority  was  delegated  to  the  Executive  at 
that  time  for  projects  containing  structures 
having  more  than  5,000  acre-feet  of  flood  de- 
tention capacity. 

Various  provisions  for  committee  or  Con- 
gressional authorization  of  projects  contain- 
ing structures  providing  up  to  5,000  acre-feet 
of  flood  detention  capacity  were  considered. 
At  the  same  time  that  Congress  was  consider- 
ing the  Watershed  Act,  it  had  before  It  the 
so-called  lease-purchase  bill,  which  Involved 
a'  similar  problem.  Both  bills  were  stalled 
in  conference  on  this  point.  On  May  6.  1954, 
Congressman  Dondero,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  sought 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General.  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  and  on  May  13.  the  Attorney 
General  submitted  a  memorandum  discuss- 
ing the  constitutionaUty  of  certain  proposed 
provisions  on  this  subject.  This  memorandum 
was  carefully  studied,  further  discussions 
were  had  with  the  interested  departments, 
and  a  provision  worked  out  which  removed 
the  constitutional  objections  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  retained  an  appropri- 
ate degree  of  legislative  responsibility.  This 
provision,  adapted  to  the  particular  bill,  was 
Incorporated  in  the  conference  agreement  on 
each  of  these  bills,  fxUly  explained  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  by  the  President.  The 
Parliamentarians  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
advised  that  under  the  procedure  established 
by  each  of  these  bills  a  jwlnt  of  order  could 
properly  be  made  and  sustained  to  a  proposed 
appropriation  to  carry  out  a  project  not  hav- 
ing the  requisite   committee  approval;   and 


there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the 
precise  effect  intended  by  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
administration  of  this  provision.  While  that 
cannot  affect  its  constitutionality,  I  think 
It  should  be  understood. 

Appropriations  heretofore  made  to  carry 
out  the  Watershed  Act  have  generally  been 
construed  as  violating  the  committee  ap- 
proval provision  and  providing  funds  for 
projects  without  regard  to  whether  they  have 
h.'.d  committee  approval.  Since  no  point  of 
order  has  been  raised,  the  Senate  and  House 
rules  have  not  been  enforced  and  funds  have 
been  available  for  projects  not  having  com- 
mtttee approval.  This  situation  wa«  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Heimburger.  Counsel  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  Mr 
Hughes.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  a  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Credit  of  the 
House  Commtttee  on  Agriculture  on  July  11, 
1966.  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Heimburger.  These  projects  have 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, submitted  to  the  Bure&u  of  the 
Budget,  and  presumably  included  In  their 
1967  budget.  The  point  of  order  has  not  been 
raised  on  the  floor.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman, 
presumably  the  House  has  already  approved 
these  projects  In  effect  by  appropriating  the 
blanket  .appropriation  for  this  work  in  1967. 
Is  this  not  correct,   Mr.   Hughes? 

"Mr.  Hughes.  The  funds  are  in  the  bill. 
that  is  certainly  so." 

While  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
projects  not  having  committee  approval  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  therefore 
had  the  authority  and  funds  to  proceed  with 
such  projects,  he  has  not  chosen  to  exercise 
this  authority.  Projects  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  .is  required  by  law  and 
have  been  considered  and  approved  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  This  ar- 
rangement, which  has  worked  well,  could 
be  followed  even  though  the  committee  ap- 
proval provision  were  not  contained  In  the 
law.  However,  the  conunlttee  approval  pro- 
vision provides  a  legislative  framework  for 
this  type  of  consideration,  and  affords  any 
member  of  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative procedure  in  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess, the  opportunity  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
to  any  appropriation  of  funds  for  larger  proj- 
ects which  have  not  had  favorable  considera- 
tion by  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees. I 'would  like  to  Insert  In  the  record  at 
this  point  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  and 
House  rules  under  which  such  a  point  of 
order  mipht  be  made. 

EXHIBIT    A 
APPLICABLE     SENATE     AND     HOUSE     RULES 

Senate  Rule  XVI.  Paragraph  1 

1.  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions,'- and  no  amendments  shall  be  received 
to  any  general  appropriation  bill  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  Increase  an  appropriation 
already  contained  in  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new 
item  of  appropriation,  unless  it  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  some  existing  law. 
or  treaty  stipulation,  or  act,  or  resolution 
previously  passed  by  the  Senate  dtiring  that 
session;  or  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  di- 
rection of  a  standing  or  select  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  proposed  in  pursuance  of  an 
estimate  submitted  in  accordance  with  law. 

Htmse  RuU  XXI.  Paragraph  2 

2.  No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in 
any  general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  In  order 
as  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expendi- 
ture not  previously  authorized  by  law.  unless 
in  continuation  of  appropriations  for  such 
public  works  and  objects  as  are  already  In 
progress.  Nor  shall  any  provision  in  any  such 


■•As   amended.   S,  Jour.   86,   55-3,   Jan    28, 
1899,  S.  Jour.   140.  66-1,  July  23,   1919. 
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bin  or  amendment  thereto  changing  existing 
law  be  In  order,  except  such  as  being  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  re- 
trench exp>endltures  by  the  reduction  of  the 
number  and  salary  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
pensation of  any  person  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  re- 
duction of  amounts  of  money  covered  by  the 
bill:  Provided,  That  It  shall  be  In  order  fur- 
ther to  amend  such  bill  upon  the  report  of 
the  committee  or  any  Joint  commission  au- 
thorized by  law  or  the  House  Members  of 
any  such  such  commission  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  such  amend- 
ment, which  amendment  being  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  retrench 
expenditures. 

These  provisions  also  serve  as  a  precedent 
for  conditioning  legislative  action  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  on  prior  committee 
action. 

Because  of  Its  importance.  I  would  also 
like  to  review  at  this  point  a  short  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  committee  approval  pro- 
vision. The  excerpts  from  the  Statements  of 
Managers  on  both  the  Wat^ershed  Act  and  the 
leise-purchase  bill,  and  more  particularly 
the  floor  statements  of  Senator  Holland,  who 
served  as  a  conferee  on  both  bills,  make  It 
clear  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  gave  extensive  consideration  to 
this  provision  and  found  it  to  be  constitu- 
tional before  it  was  enacted  into  law. 

EXHIBIT    B 

HISTORY   OF  COMMrrTEt   APPROVAL  PROVISION  OF 

WATERSHED    ACT 

HR  6788,  83rd  Congress,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  required  the  Secretary  to  come  into 
agreement  WTth  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees  with  respect  to  the  plan 
before  any  Installation  Involving  Federal  as- 
sistance was  commenced.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment deleted  this  provision  and  required 
that  any  dam  providing  In  excese  of  2.000 
acre-feet  of  total  capacity  be  approved  by 
Act  of  Congress.  The  conference  substitute 
for  these  provisions  provided  that  no  appro- 
priation could  be  made  for  any  plan  which 
Included  a  structure  providing  more  than 
2.500  acre-feet  of  total  capacity  unless  the 
plan  had  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Agriculture.  In  subsequent  years  the  pro- 
vision was  amended  to  apply  to  additional 
plans  and  to  provide  for  approval  of  dams 
in  excess  of  4,000  acre-feet  by  the  Public 
Works  Committees  Instead  of  the  Agriculture 
Committees. 

The  substitute  was  explained  in  the  State- 
ment of  Managers  as  follows: 

"Under  the  new  conference  language,  com- 
mittee approval  must  be  obtained  before  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  appropriated  for  a 
plan  for  works  of  improvement  Including  a 
structure  providing  more  than  2,500  acre- 
feet  of  total  capacity.  If  an  appropriation 
should  be  proposed  without  such  committee 
approval  such  appropriation  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  Although  the  con- 
ferees feel  that  such  a  proposal  would  not 
be  made.  It  is  their  intent  and  understand- 
ing that  a  point  of  order  can  be  made  and 
sustained  against  appropriations  for  plans 
lacking  committee  approval." 

In  agreeing  on  this  substitute,  the  confer- 
ees relied  on  the  precedent  set  by  the  con- 
ference substitute  on  the  so-called  lease- 
purchase  bill.  H.R.  6342.  on  June  24.  1954. 
H.  Kept,  No.  1923.  83rd  Cong.  The  Statement 
of  Managers  in  that  report  stated: 

"Two  amendments,  each  being  similar  In 
character,  one  being  in  title  I  and  the  other 
In  title  II  presented  the  most  concern  to  the 
conferees.  These  are  the  amendments  deal- 
ing with  prior  approval  of  the  Committees 
OQ  Public  Works  before  any  lease-purchase 
project  can  proceed.  Certain  questions  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  these  amend- 
ments were  raised  by  the  executive  depart- 


ments. Although  the  Senate  conferees  were 
not  convinced  of  the  validity  of  those  ques- 
tions, they  have  agreed  to  aJternatlve  lan- 
guage which  It  Is  understood  will  remove  the 
constitutional  objections  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  which  still  retains  the  same 
degree  of  legislative  responsibility  as  in  the 
Senate  amendments.  This  is  accomplished  by 
prohibiting  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
lease-purchase  projects  which  have  not  been 
approved  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  The  original  Senate 
language  prohibited  the  execution  of  any 
lease-purchase  agreement  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  or  Postmaster 
General  has  come  Into  agreement  with  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works.  Under  the  new 
conference  language,  committee  approval 
must  be  obtained  before  the  necessary  funds 
can  be  appropriated.  If  an  appropriation 
should  be  proposed  without  committee  ap- 
proval, such  appropriation  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  Although  the  conferees 
feel  that  such  a  proposal  would  not  be  made, 
it  is  their  intent  and  understanding  that  a 
point  of  order  can  be  made  and  sustained 
against  appropriations  for  projects  lacking 
committee  approval." 

On  July  19.  1954.  Senator  Holland,  who  had 
been  a  conferee  on  both  H.R.  6342  and  H.R. 
6788.  explained  the  conference  report  on  the 
latter  as  follows: 

"As  to  projects  between  2.500  acre-feet  and 
5.000  acre-feet,  the  conference  report  differs 
from  the  provisions  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  In  that  we  have  adopted  the 
same  machinery  which  the  Congress  adopted 
in  the  so-called  lease-purchase  bill.  In  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  full  Congress  of  further 
details  in  this  matter.  It  was  decided.  Instead, 
to  provide  machinery  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  alone  would  be 
given  the  power  to  authorize,  which  power 
would  have  to  be  affirmatively  exercised 
before  any  appropriations  could  be  made  for 
projects  coming  within  those  sizes. 

"Senators  will  remember  that  in  the  lease- 
purchase  bill  we  were  so  advised  by  the 
parliamentarians  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  Is  clear  that  under  such  a  pro- 
vision a  point  of  order  can  be  made  If  an 
appropriation  Is  proposed  for  a  project  be- 
tween the  2.500  acre-feet  size  and  the  5.000 
acre-feet  size,  without  its  having  first  been 
submitted  to  and  authorized  by  the  appro- 
priate committees," 

Senator  Holland  made  the  following  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  6342,  83rd  Congress  the  so-called 
Lease  Purchase  bill.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  100.  pt.  8.  p.  10016) 

"Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
every  Senator  realizes  that  this  Act  is  & 
distinct  departure.  Certainly  the  committee 
members  who  handled  it  in  the  beginning 
made  no  pretense  that  it  was  not  and  the 
conferees  now  state  that  the  act  will  be  a 
real  departure  from  earlier  practices.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Congress 
finds  itself  so  overwhelmed  with  details  that 
It  has  become  increasingly  Impossible  to 
handle.  In  the  antiquated  fashion,  special 
authorizations  of  the  many,  many  building 
projects  which  are  now  required  because  of 
the  present  size  of  this  Nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  other  two  principal  changes  made  In 
the  Senate  bill  are,  first,  the  one  which 
seeks  to  substitute  a  new  method  of  au- 
thorization for  that  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  process. 
Senators  will  recall  that  when  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  it  contained  a  provision 
which  would  have  granted  to  the  committees 
of  the  two  Houses  the  power  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  plans  and  projects  of 
executive  agencies  for  their  approval.  Their 
agreement  to  any  proposed  project  was  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  further  action 
taken  thereon. 


"By  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  that 
procedure  was  a  kind  of  veto  upon  the  execu- 
tive in  its  activities  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Lawyers  objected  to  that 
provision  as  being  unconstitutional.  As  to 
the  soundness  of  their  objection,  the  courts 
alone  could  say.  But  certainly  there  is  some 
substance  to  the  objection. 

"So  the  conference  report  carries  out  the 
same  intent  as  effectively  as  did  the  Senate 
bill,  by  requiring  that,  as  a  legislative  proce- 
dure, any  plan  or  any  project,  to  become  a 
part  of  the  whole  operation  under  this  act. 
before  any  appropriations  for  use  in  the  proj- 
ect are  ever  made,  must  have  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses.  For  the  first  time,  at 
least,  so  far  as  I  know,  authorization  by  the 
two  committees  will  become  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  inclusion  of  that  item  as  such 
or  of  a  general  item  Including  that  and  other 
items,  in  an  appropriation  bill.  Any  efforts 
to  bypass  this  requirement  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  pwlnt  of  order.  I  shall  read  into 
the  Record  three  sentences  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  because  they  so  clearly  state  the  situa- 
tion: 

"  Under  the  new  conference  language,  com- 
mittee approval  must  be  obtained  before  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  appropriated.  If  an 
appropriation  should  be  proposed  without 
committee  approval,  such  appropriation 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Although 
the  conferees  feel  that  such  a  proposal  would 
not  be  made,  It  is  their  Intent  and  under- 
standing that  a  point  of  order  can  be  made 
and  sustained  against  appropriations  for 
projects  lacking  committee  approval.' 

"I  may  say  that  the  Parliamentarians  of 
the  two  Houses  have  been  checked  on  the 
matter,  and  the  conferees  were  advised  that 
this  was  correct  procedure,  and  that  a  point 
of  order  could  properly  be  made  and  sus- 
tained under  the  procedure  which  is  estab- 
lished by  the  bill." 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  James  C 
Wright.  Chairman  of  the  Watershed 
Development  Subcommittee,  Committee 
ON  Public  Works,  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored  by  the  Invita- 
tion to  engage  in  this  discussion  with  you 
respecting  the  division  of  powers  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches. 

By  way  of  credentials,  I  suppose  I  should 
mention  that  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Chairman 
of  the  Watershed  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1954  as  amended,  and  the  Omnibus  Rivers 
and  Harbors  bills,  which  have  come  up  since 
I  first  came  to  Congress  fourteen  years  ago. 

It  is  my  very  strong  conclusion  that  the 
Executive  Branch  Is  mistaken  in  its  assertion 
that  these  laws  duly  passed  by  Congress  con- 
stitute some  form  of  Invasion  of  the  Execu- 
tive prerogative.  I  suppose  also  I  should  con- 
fess that  I  have  a  prejudice  pro-Congress, 
but  perhaps  that  is  counterbalanced  by  a 
prejudice  pro-Johnson.  I  am  an  unashamed 
Johnson  partisan.  I  have  been  for  many 
years.  I  still  am. 

Nevertheless.  If  the  Chair  would  permit  me. 
I  should  like  to  address  my  thoughts  to  the 
operation  of  these  three  laws,  and  to  my  con- 
viction that  they  are  effective,  efficient,  popu- 
lar, and  in  every  sense  proper  exertion  of  the 
legislative  prerogative. 

The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  has  been 
the  vehicle  by  which  more  than  600  needed 
public  buildings  throughout  the  country 
have  been  either  built  or  remodeled  and  im- 
proved. The  Watershed  Protection  Act  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
work  plans  for  some  444  upstream  watersheds 
throughout  the  United  States  since  its  incep- 
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tlon  In  1965.  and  of  course  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  Is  the  result  of  a 
time-honored  procedure  which  dates  back  to 
1902,  and  Indeed  has  antecedents  that  date 
back  well  Into  the  nineteenth  century  and 
what  then  was  called  the  Civil  Works  Act. 

I  believe  that  each  of  these  acts  has  cer- 
tain advantages  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  believe  the  procedures  by  which  the 
Congress  has.  In  a  sense,  appointed  Its  com- 
mittees to  perform  certain  oversight  func- 
tions for  the  Congress  was  dictated  by 
experience. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  procedures  of 
permitting  the  committees  concerned  with 
the  operation  of  these  particular  acts  to  ex- 
ercise a  regular  systematic  review  over  the 
precise  plans  and  projects  that  are  authorized 
by  these  acts  serves  the  convenience  of  the 
Congress.  It  permits  us  to  operate  much  more 
expeditiously.  It  saves  us  the  necessity  of 
considering  In  the  whole  Senate  and  In  the 
whole  House  each  of  these  separate  measures. 
It  saves  us  the  Inconvenience  of  having  to 
put  all  of  them  Into  an  Omnibus  Bill,  to  au- 
thorize them  specifically,  and  I  believe  that 
It  has  worked  very  effectively  both  from  the 
sundpolnt  of  the  convenience  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  convenience  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Branch. 

Secondly,  i  am  sure  It  is  demonstrable  that 
these  procedures  have  served  the  Nation  by 
expediting  the  program  which  the  Congress 
wanted  expedited.  If  it  were  necessary  for  us, 
for  example,  to  amass  a  great  number  of  these 
projects  in  an  Omnibus  Bill  once  every  three 
or  four  years,  obviously  It  would  be  necessary 
for  the  people  who  are  served  by  these  proj- 
ects to  wait  quite  a  considerable  time  before 
tbey  could  be  commenced. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  believe  that  it  serves 
a  very  useful  purpose  in  providing  the  means 
for  a  continuing  legislative  oversight  In  a 
very  healthy  atmosphere,  not  a  hostile  or  un- 
friendly atmosphere,  Into  the  manner  in 
which  the  administrative  branch  is  carrying 
out  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  I  think  we  should  ex.amine  briefly  the 
alternatives  to  the  system  of  committee  ap- 
provals set  up  In  these  laws.  Incidentally.  I 
regard  the  term  of  committee  veto  to  be 
Bomething  of  a  misnomer.  Rather  than  Its 
being  a  committee  veto,  I  think  the  proce- 
dure creates  a  system  of  committee  approval. 

In  no  sense  can  I  see  that  It  Impinges  upon 
the  Executive  authority.  The  alternatives 
would  be  either,  first,  to  have  individual  bills 
Introduced  and  considered  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Senate  for  each  of  these  projects,  and 
surely  we  can  see  the  unwieldy  impossibility 
of  this  when  we  contemplate  that.  In  these 
two  acts,  the  Public  Building  Act  and  the 
Watershed  Act,  there  have  been  more  than 
one  thousand  Individual  projects.  I  am  quite 
certain  also  that  they  are  of  a  type  which 
receive  more  deliberative  consideration  from 
the  parent  committees  who  sjxinsor  the  pro- 
grams under  which  these  projects  are  ad- 
vanced than  were  they  to  come  before  the 
whole  House  or  Senate. 

Senator  Ervin.  If  you  will  pardon  the  In- 
terruption at  this  point,  aren't  those  commit- 
tees composed  in  substantial  part  of  members 
of  the  Congress  who  have  served  for  consid- 
erable periods  of  time  on  the  committees  and. 
by  reason  of  that,  have  acquired  an  expert 
knowledge  in  relation  to  these  matters  which 
is  not  possessed  by  tlie  average  Senator  or 
Congressman? 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  indeed 
true  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  I  confine  my  re- 
marks primarily  to  this,  because  this  is  one 
with  which  I  have  the  greatest  familiarity, 
have  been  In  Congress  for  a  number  of  years. 
If  there  be  anj-thlng  to  the  business  of  legis- 
lative craftsmanship  and  sjJecialization.  we 
wotild  have  to  presume  that  they  were  more 
expert  in  their  knowledge  of  these  particular 


fields   of  subject   matter  than  the   average 
member  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  other  alternative  wotiW  be  to 
place  all  of  the  projects  in  an  Omnibus  Bill. 
We  already  have  touched  upon  how  difficult 
that  would  be. 

One  third  alternative  occurred  to  me.  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  one  that  the  Adminis- 
tration favors.  That  Is  to  give  the  Admin- 
istration what  would  amount  to  a  complete 
blank  check  to  begin  and  expedite  and  proee- 
cute  only  those  projects  that  it  desired,  and 
to  do  them  in  the  order  that  Is  desired.  I 
have  read  the  testimony  given  to  this  com- 
mittee this  morning  by  my  very  good  per- 
sonal friend.  Frank  Wozencraft.  who  also 
is  a  Texan,  and  for  whom  also  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration.  But  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  regard  his  proposed  solu- 
tion, namely  that  the  Administration  would 
furnish  to  the  Congress  a  list  of  Its  projects 
and  give  the  Congress  30  days  In  which  to 
ask  them  to  come  up  and  discuss  them  with 
us,  as  being  quite  meaningless  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  the  systematic, 
regular,  intelligent  Congressional  review  that 
was  contemplated  in  the  parent  legislation. 
I  believe  there  are  reasons  why  Congress 
should  maintain  this  type  of  review.  In 
recent  years  I  can  mention  several  specific 
fields  of  law  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  committee,  my  primary  committee 
in  the  House,  wherein  It  is  my  personal  opin- 
ion that  the  Administration  has  blithely 
ignored  clear  congressional  Intent.  May  I 
mention  Just  three  of  these  items. 

Occasionally  I  know  that  Congress  in 
creating  a  new  program  wUl  Intentionally 
confer  broad  discretionary  powers  upon  the 
Executive  agency,  and  sometimes  admittedly 
there  are  honest  differences  as  to  Just  what 
Congress  Intended.  But  sometimes  there  can 
be  no  question  at  all.  Zealous  administra- 
tors Increasingly  have  evaded,  avoided,  and 
In  some  cases  utterly  Ignored  congressional 
enactments.  This  is  not  only  philosophically 
wTong.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  it  is  Jiist 
as  Illegal  as  a  burglary. 

Let  me  mention  Item  Number  One.  be- 
cause it  Is  recent  and  because  its  aftermath 
is  current.  A  very  flagrant  example  of  Execu- 
tive ustirpatlon  has  <xcurred  in  my  opinion 
in  the  Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  of  1965. 
This  bill  was  sponsored  by  my  committee. 
I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  floor  leaders  in 
the  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  House, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  legislation. 

Congress  authorized  a  program  to  set  aside 
and  beautify  certain  areas  along  the  Nation's 
highways,  to  screen  Junk  yards  and  permit 
intelligent  control  over  the  proliferation  of 
billboards.  But  in  the  city  areas  where  there 
is  not  much  natural  beauty.  Congress  de- 
creed that  any  standards  on  such  things  as 
size  and  spacing  and  lighting  of  these  bill- 
boards would  comply  with  customary  use. 
This  Is  the  language  of  the  statute:  "cus- 
tomary use."  This  means  obviously  that  out- 
sized,  abnormally  cluttered  signboards  would 
be  required  to  come  down,  but  that  the 
others,  those  that  conformed  to  accepted 
practice  would  remain. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
utterly  ignored  this  requirement.  It  has 
promulgated  standards  which,  if  followed, 
would  destroy  approximately  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  properties  owned  by  our  legitimate 
American  outdoor  advertising  interests 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Now.  this 
obviously  does  not  conform  to  the  congres- 
sional enactment.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  it  is  philosophically  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  a  question  of  its  being  legal  or  not. 
and  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  not  legal. 

Even  after  the  effect  of  the  administrative 
dicta  had  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  appropriate  Executive  agency  early  this 
year  by  legislators  who  actually  wTote  the 
law,  the  Bureau  perslsited,  and  hearings 
have  been  held   in  the  Senate  and  In  the 


House,  the  Public  Work  Committee,  demand- 
ing to  know  why  federal  administrative  es- 
tablishments so  cavalierly  Ignored  the  law. 
Another  item  which  comes  quickly  to  my 
attention  relates  to  an  Insistent  demand  last 
year  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  an 
attempt  to  change  by  administrative  flat  the 
time-honored  rules  for  evaluating  waterway 
projects.  Conferences  between  the  Executive 
and  top  congressional  leaders,  the  most  ex- 
perienced in  this  field,  the  Chairmen  and 
ranking  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees and  the  Senate  and  House  Subcom- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  which  deal  and 
have  purview  with  this  matter,  had  no  result. 
We  tried  without  avaU  to  explain  to  the 
President  and  to  his  Budget  Director  what 
violence  was  being  attempted  to  congres- 
sional intent.  Finally  we  resolved  it  In  a 
measure  by  an  additional  congressional 
enactment,  by  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  last  year.  Even 
so.  subsequent  to  that,  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and, 
acting  in  its  behalf,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  to  superimpose  additional  cri- 
teria, neither  authorized  nor  desired  by  the 
congressional  committees  or  by  the  Congress, 
upon  the  evaluation  of  these  projects.  This 
Is  a  continuing  battle. 

I  could  mention  others,  for  example,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
which  was  created  by  a  law.  the  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  which  emanated 
from  the  committee  on  which  I  serve  In  that 
Act,  Congress  clearly  stipulated  that  no  gov- 
ernment loans  would  be  made  to  start  new- 
businesses  In  fields  where  the  present  demand 
Is,  and  I  quote  from  the  law.  "not  sufficient 
to  employ  the  efficient  capacity  of  existing 
competitive  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises." 

Of  course,  the  rationale  to  that  was  that 
we  did  not  want  to  create  unemployment  In 
one  place  in  an  effort  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment somewhere  else.  But  EDA  administra- 
tors, notwithstanding  this  Injunction,  have 
authorized  in  some  Instances  federal  loans 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  di- 
rect competition  and  result  Ui  unemploy- 
ment for  existing  fliros. 

I  do  not  Intend  this  to  be  a  recitation  of 
areas  in  whicli  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istrative branch  have  come  into  disagree- 
ment. I  mention  these  three  solely  as  Illus- 
trative of  the  fact  that  Congress,  if  it  is  not 
zealous,  easily  finds  Itself  In  the  position  of 
a  body  which  has  written  the  law  only  to  find 
the  law  being  ignored  and  Improperly  carried 
out. 

Now.  I  cannot  see  any  way  In  which  tiie 
procedures  authorized  In  tlie  Public  Build- 
ing Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  the  Watershed 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  impinge  upon  or 
Invade  the  Executive  authority.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Initiative  for  submitting  prospec- 
tuses remains  with  the  Executive.  Congress 
does  not  Initiate  prospectuses  considered 
under  these  acts,  except  for  the  one  Instance 
in  which,  by  a  committee  resolution,  we  may 
direct  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  con- 
duct a  survey  and  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  fiood  correction  or 
other  protective  measures  with  regard  to  a 
specific  area  But  in  considering  the  pros- 
pectuses, we  await  the  Executive  pleasure 
Therefore,  the  Initiative  remains  with  the 
Executive. 

Secondly,  as  a  practical  matter.  Congress 
has  required  a  favorable  report  from  the 
Executive  agency,  before  the  committees 
have  acted  to  authorize  these  speclflx:  proj- 
ects. In  none  of  these  acts  can  I  recall,  in 
the  past  fourteen  years,  a  single  Instance  In 
which  the  oversight  committee  has  author- 
ized a  project  which  the  Administration  did 
not  want. 

Mr.   Chairman,  that  has  been  my  expert- 
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ence.  and  I  am  sure  the  experience  of  all  of 
our  colleagues  In  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
The  only  possible  way  In  which  It  could  be 
said  that  this  procedure  deprives  the  Exec- 
utive of  any  of  the  powers  he  otherwise 
possesses  would  be  to  contend  that  the  Con- 
gress, by  permitting  a  conunlttee  action  to 
authorize  a  project,  deprives  the  President 
of  a  right  to  veto  that  authorizing  action. 
But  as  a  matter  of  practice,  the  President 
does  not  possess  the  right  of  item  veto  with 
respect  to  projects  authorized  In  the  Omni- 
bus Bills.  His  choice  Is  either  to  sign  the 
Omnibus  Bill,  which  encompasses  a  great 
body  of  these  projects,  or  to  veto  the  entire 
package  And  as  a  matter  of  general  practice 
he  usually  signs  the  bill.  Therefore,  he  is  not 
losing  anything  by  failure  to  give  him  the 
right  to  "veto  a  project  in  its  authorizing 
stage,  which  he  and  his  appointees  already 
Initially  have  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

Beyond  this,  the  initiative  for  funding  still 
remains  with  the  President.  It  is  the  Execu- 
tive agency  which  presents  to  the  Congress 
the  budget  annually.  It  is  the  Executive 
which  assembles  those  projects  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  annual  budget  submission. 
and  so  he  retains  that  power.  Beyond  this, 
assuming  that  the  Congress  were  to  author- 
ize and  later  to  appropriate  moneys  for  a 
given  project  not  desired  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  Executive  Branch  retains  the 
right  not  to  spend  the  money  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  1961,  It  was  largely  through  my  initia- 
tive that  the  House  and  then  later  the  Sen- 
ate authorized  and  appropriated  $525  mil- 
lion additionally  for  the  procurement  of 
bombers  not  Included  in  the  Presidential 
budget  request  for  that  year  We  authorized 
It.  We  appropriated  for  It.  But  it  was  not 
spent.  The  Executive,  standing  by  Its  prerog- 
atives refused  to  spend  the  money  because 
It  was  not  felt  we  needed  additional  bomber 
procurement  that  year  This  Is  a  well-estab- 
lished point  of  law  We  can  drive  the  horse 
to  water,  but  we  cannot  make  him  drink. 

Therefore,  the  President  loses  absolutely 
no  Executive  prerogative  In  this  procedure. 
He  still  has  the  Initiative  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  program. 

I  find  quite  strained  and  beyond  my  com- 
prehension the  apparent  concern  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  over  the  delegation  by  the 
Congress  of  its  authorities  to  its  committees, 
which  are  creatures  and  servants  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  seems  to  me  that  this  falls  clearly 
within  the  rules  of  the  House  under  which 
each  House  is  to  be  considered  the  final  ar- 
biter of  Its  own  rules  of  procedure,  and  if.  In 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  and  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  we  desire  to  confer  upon  one 
of  our  creature  committees,  one  of  our  con- 
stituent parts,  a  responsibility  to  advise  the 
Congress,  then  I  see  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  legislative  prerogative,  and  certain- 
ly it  is  not  a  concern  of  the  Executive.  It  is 
a   concern   internally  of   the   Congre.ss. 

If  It  Is  said  that  we  are  delegating  author- 
ity, it  is  not  Executive  authority  that  we  are 
delegating.  It  is  legislative  authority,  and 
the  whole  body  of  cases  bearing  upon  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  delegate  its  author- 
ity has  held  with  the  Congress,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  may  require  many  things 
contingent  to  the  authorization  of  the  spe- 
cific program.  I  will  not  go  into  a  recitation 
of  cases  that  have  been  heard  In  the  courts. 
They  are  well  known  to  the  Chairman  and  to 
the  committee.  Certainly  If  it  has  been  held, 
as  It  has  been  held,  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  delegate  a  certain  determination  to 
an  Executive  before  a  given  project  be  au- 
thorized under  enabling  legislation,  and  If 
it  can  be  held  that  Congress  possesses  the 
power  to  confer  the  authority  to  make  such 
a  finding  upon  a  private  citizen  or  a  group 
of  private  citizens  who  are  neither  Execu- 
tive nor  legislative,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  agricultural  legislation  that  requires  a 
vote  by  certain  people  and  a  finding  by  cer- 


tain others  prior  to  the  effectuating  of  a 
procedure  established  In  the  enabling  legis- 
lation, then  surely  the  Congress  can  confer 
upon  one  of  Its  own  committees  a  part  of  Its 
authority,  or  can  require  one  of  Its  own  com- 
mittees to  make  a  finding  upon  which  would 
be  conditioned  the  authorization  of  a  proj- 
ect otherwise  authorized  under  an  enabling 
act.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  purely  an 
Internal  matter  with  the  Congress,  and  that 
the  Executive  would  be  rather  well  advised 
to  concern  Itself  with  Its  delegation  of  au- 
thority within  the  Executive  Branch,  and  to 
permit  the  Congress  to  operate  as  it  histori- 
cally has  operated  within  the  legislative 
branch. 

ST-^TEMENT      OF      ASSIST.'.NT      A^TTORNET      GeN- 

ER.\i.    Frank    M.    WozenckXit,    Office    of 

Legal    Counsel,    Department    of    Justice 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee; I  am  pleased  to  appear  in  re- 
sponse to  yovir  request  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  present  its  views  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  so-called  "coming  into  agree- 
ment" provisions,  which  limit  executive  ac- 
tions under  a  statute  by  requiring  approval 
or  permitting  veto  of  such  actions  by  Con- 
gressional conmilttees.  These  provisions  take 
several  forms.  You  have  asked  us  to  comment 
particularly  on  section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954 
(the  "Watershed  Act"),  which  provides  that 
"no  appropriation  shall  be  made"  for  any 
plan  In  excess  of  a  certain  size  "unless  such 
plan  has  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 

The  issues  raised  by  this  kind  of  provision 
Involve  a  vital  constitutional  principle.  As 
James  Madison  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1789; 

"If  there  is  a  principle  In  our  Constitu- 
tion, indeed  in  any  free  constitution,  more 
sacred  than  another,  It  Is  Just  that  it  sepa- 
rates the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
powers."    {1   Annals  of  Congress  581.) 

This  basic  concept  Is  Inherent  In  the  first 
three  Articles  of  our  Constitution.  Article  I. 
section  1.  provides  that  "All  legislative  Pow- 
ers herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives." Article  II.  section  1.  provides  that 
"The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States."  Article  III 
provides  for  an  Independent  Judiciary. 

The  essential  functions  of  the  three 
branches  were  summarized  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  In  Wayman  v.  Southard,  10  Whea- 
ton  1,  46  (1825)  : 

"The  difference  between  the  departments 
undoubtedly  Is  that  the  legislature  makes, 
the  executive  executes,  and  the  Judiciary 
construes  the  law." 

Within  this  framework,  there  are  neces- 
sarily situations  where  these  functions  may 
overlap.  Congress  has  the  initial  choice  of 
legislating  in  terms  of  broad  statements  of 
policy  to  be  Implemented  by  the  Executive, 
or  with  such  particularity  that  little  discre- 
tion Is  left  to  the  Executive.  Once  the  Con- 
gress has  legislated,  however.  It  Is  for  the 
Executive  branch — not  the  Congress — to  Im- 
plement the  legislation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  enactment  of  a 
statute  marks  the  end  of  Congressional 
power  with  respect  to  that  statute.  Con- 
gressional committees  can  perform  a  valuable 
service  In  reviewing  executive  actions  under 
the  statute  and  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress  on  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  Congress  can  exercise  control 
through  corrective  legislation  or  subsequent 
appropriations.  But  It  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  to  require  approval  or 
permit  veto  of  specific  executive  actions  by 
Congressional  committees. 

Efforts  to  superimpose  committee  approval 
or  veto  upon  the  legislative  process  have  be- 
come Increasingly  frequent  dvurlng  the  past 


few  years.  The  result  has  been  direct 
confrontations  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  issues  which  by  their  very 
nature  must  be  settled  between  those  two 
branches,  without  resort  to  the  courts.  Some- 
times statutes  have  actually  been  enacted 
which  contain  such  provisions.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  an  accommodation  of  the 
valid  and  competing  interests  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  has  usually  been 
reached. 

I  am  filing  with  the  Subcommittee  as  an 
appendix  to  this  statement  a  summary  of 
veto  messages  and  signing  statementiS  by 
Presidents  Wilson,  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
rejecting  committee  approval  measures  as 
unconstitutional.'  I  will  not  lengthen  this 
st.itemeut  by  quoting  these  materials  here, 
but  I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  the  eloquence  and  con- 
viction with  which  these  Presidents,  and 
also  the  members  of  Congress  and  Attorneys 
General  quoted  therein,  have  defended  the 
separation  of  powers  against  this  kind  of  en- 
croachment. It  is  also  enlightening  to  note 
the  response  of  the  Congress,  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  accommodation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  has  been 
achieved  in  these  Instances. 

In  considering  the  constitutionality  of 
these  "coming  into  agreement"  provisions,  it 
is  vital  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween committee  action  as  an  integral  step 
In  the  legislative  process  and  committee  ac- 
tion after  that  process  has  culminated  in 
legislation.  Committee  action  can  be  the  very 
keystone  of  the  legislative  process,  but  it  can- 
not Itself  have  legislative  effect. 

As  Attorney  General  Mitchell  stated  in 
the  administration  of  President  Hoover, 
"Action  by  a  committee  Is  not  legislation, 
and  a  committee  of  the  Congress  can  not  leg- 
islate." 37  Op.  A.G.  at  60-61. 

When  committee  action  Is  a  step  In  the 
legislative  process,  It  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  Congress  as  a  whole.  In  sharp  contrast, 
a  "coming  into  agreement"  provision  gives  to 
one  committee  in  either  House  a  stranglehold 
over  executive  action  to  implement  legisla- 
tion already  approved  by  the  entire  Congres.<: 

As  President  Wilson  stated  in  1920: 

"The  Congress  has  the  pwwer  and  the  right 
to  grant  or  deny  an  appropriation,  or  to 
enact  or  to  refuse  to  enact  a  law:  but  once  an 
appropriation  is  made  or  a  law  is  passed,  the 
appropriation  should  be  administered  or  the 
law  executed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  no  other  way  can  the  Gov- 
ernment be  efficiently  managed  or  respon- 
sibility definitely  fixed.  The  Congress  has  the 
right  to  confer  upon  Its  committees  full  au- 
thority for  purposes  of  Investigation  and 
the  accumulation  of  Information  for  iw 
guidance,  but  I  do  not  concede  the  right,  and 
certainly  not  the  wisdom,  of  the  Congress  of 
endowing  a  committee  of  either  House  or  a 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  with  Power 
to  prescribe  regulations  under  which  execu- 
tive departments  may  operate." 

Attempts  to  square  such  provisions  with 
the  Constitution  founder  upon  an  inescapa- 
ble dilemma.  The  action  of  the  committee 
must  be  considered  either  executive  or  leg- 
islative in  nature.  If  it  is  considered  execu- 
tive, then  it  is  clearly  an  Incroachment  upon 
executive  authority  in  violation  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  If  the  committee  action  is 
considered  legislative,  then  it  amounts  to  a 
shortcuttlng  of  the  legislative  process  con- 
trary to  Article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

In  section  7  of  Article  I,  our  founding 
fathers  provided  that  before  a  bill  becomes 
law  It  must  have  passed  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives — not  Just  their 
committees.  It  must  then  be  presented  to  the 
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President  for  approval  or  veto  by  him— not 
Just  his  designee.  Nothing  In  Article  I.  or  in 
Its  philosophical  or  historical  basis,  suggests 
that  final  authority  as  to  any  step  In  this 
process  can  be  delegated. 

This  Is  the  legislative  process  provided  by 
our  Constitution.  It  contains  measured  and 
balancing  protections  which  would  be  loet 
if  the  process  were  cut  short. 

In  this  connection,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  "coming  into  agreement"  provisions 
might  be  supported  by  analogy  to  the  pro- 
cedure for  Congressional  approval  provided 
in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  However, 
there  are  crucial  differences.  The  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  operates  only  in  the  area  of  orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  branch.  Within  this 
area,  where  the  President  has  special  knowl- 
edge and  responsibility,  the  Reorganization 
Act  gives  him  authority  to  initiate  the  proc- 
ess without  prior  Congressional  action.  Thus 
bis  approval,  normally  safeguarded  through 
his  veto  power,  precedes  his  submission  of  the 
reorganization  plan  to  the  Congress.  The 
plan  cannot  be  amended  by  either  or  both 
Houses,  but  either  House  can  defeat  the  plan 
by  disapproval.  Just  as  it  can  block  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  by  disapproval.  More- 
over, the  House  and  Senate  act  as  a  whole  on 
the  plan,  not  simply  through  committee. 

If  I  understand  correctly  the  testimony  of 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
and.  House  Agriculture  Committees  at  these 
hearings,  they  have  no  disagreement  with  the 
principles  and  authorities  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  so  far.  Both  Chairmen  have  ac- 
knowledged in  their  testimony  that  once  a 
general  appropriation  for  watershed  projects 
has  been  made,  their  Committees  have  no 
legal  authority  to  interfere  with  executive 
decisions  as  to"  what  projects  will  be  under- 
taken with  the  funds  thus  appropriated. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  surely  agree  that  it 
would  be  folly  not  to  keep  these  Committees 
fully  informed  of  the  projects  which  he  plans 
to  undertake. 

With  this  genuinely  large  area  of  agree- 
ment in  mind,  let  us  examine  the  relatively 
limited  area  of  disagreement  concerning  the 
"no  appropriation  shall  be  made"  clause 
contained  in  the  Watershed  Act.  It  has  been 
contended  that  this  language  is  nothing  but 
an  internal  rule  of  the  Congress  affecting 
the  relationship  between  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  substantive  committees 
involved. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree.  To  accept  this 
argument  in  its  entirety  would  enthrone 
form  at  the  expense  of  substance.  Yet.  as 
Madison  so  clearly  recognized,  separation  of 
powers  has  to  be  a  matter  of  substance,  not 
merely  of  form,  if  constitutional  government 
is  to  be  preserved.  In  the  FederaHst  No.  48. 
he  warned  that  the  legislative  department 
was  in  a  particularly  strong  position  to  make 
encroachments  on  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  Judiciary; 

"The  legislative  department  derives  a  su- 
periority in  our  governments  from  other  cir- 
cumstances. Its  constitutional  powers  being 
at  once  more  extensive,  and  less  susceptible 
of  precise  limits,  it  can,  with  the  greater  fa- 
cility, mask,  under  complicated  and  indi- 
rect measures,  the  encroachments  which  it 
makes  on  the  coordinate  departments.  It  is 
not  Infrequently  a  question  of  real  nicety 
in  legislative  bodies  whether  the  operation 
of  a  particular  measure  will,  or  will  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  legislative  sphere." 

The  constitutional  question  before  this 
Subcommittee  is  truly  one  of  "real  nicety." 
Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Act  Is  a  "com- 
plicated and  indirect  measure"  which  en- 
croaches on  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  Executive  branch  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  "committee  approval"  provision  be- 
cause. In  substance,  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
The  legislative  history  set  forth  in  Ex- 
hibit B  to  Senator  Ellender's  statement  to  the 
Subcommittee  makes  this  clear.  The  House 


version  had  required  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  "come  into  agreement"  with  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees 
before  commencing  a  project.  Section  2  In 
its  present  form  was  fashioned  by  the  con- 
ferees as  a  substitute  for  this  provision.  In 
an  avowed  effort  to  circumvent  the  obvious 
constitutional  problems  which  It  raised.  The 
conferees  recognized  that  this  was  a  distinct 
departure  from  ctistomary  procedures. 

On  Its  face,  it  may  seem  plausible  to  con- 
sider this  provision  as  simply  an  internal 
rule  of  Congress  permitting  a  point  of  order 
to  be  raised  to  block  an  appropriation.  In- 
deed. President  Eisenhower  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  this  provision  when  he  signed  the 
bill  in  1954,  even  though  In  other  bills  he 
objected  to  direct  committee  approval  pro- 
visions. Apparently  he  was  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  conferees  who  bad  sub- 
stituted this  provision  for  the  House  version. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  this  provision 
has  been  treated,  not  as  an  element  of  the 
appropriatioii  process,  but  as  a  means  of 
subjecting  executive  action  under  the  Act 
to  the  will  of  particular  Congressional  com- 
mittees—with exactly  the  same  effect  as  the 
committee  approval  provision  for  which  It 
was  substituted. 

This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  proc- 
ess which  has  been  employed  in  funding 
activities  under  the  Watershed  Act.  In  each 
budget  since  Us  enactment  there  has  been 
a  general  Item  based  on  estimated  expendi- 
tures. Including  projects  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  Neither  the  budget  explanation 
nor  any  other  document  before  the  -Appro- 
priations Committees  identifies  any  of  the 
projects  on  which  the  funds  will  be  spent. 
The  appropriations  process  reflects  no  con- 
cern with  whether  individual  projects  have 
been  approved,  and  no  point  of  order  has 
ever  been  raised. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  advised 
us  that  there  have  been  444  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  committees  under 
the  Watershed  Act.  In  389  such  projects. 
funds  have  been  expended  within  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  they  received  committee  ap- 
jjroval.  Of  these  projects.  384  did  not  com- 
plete the  committee  approval  process  until 
after  the  appropriations  bill  for  that  year 
originally  passed  the  House;  and  347  did 
not  complete  that  process  until  after 
original  passage  of  the  bill  In  the  Senate  as 
well. 

Just  as  the  appropriations  process  has  pro- 
ceeded with  no  attention  to  the  committee 
approval  provisions,  so  the  committee  ap- 
proval process  has  proceeded  with  no  atten- 
tion to  what  projects  will  be  funded  by  what 
appropriations  act.  The  action  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  has  been  the  trigger  for 
executive  action  to  go  forward  with  an  ap- 
proved project  out  of  whatever  funds  are 
available. 

On  these  facts.  It  seems  abundantly  clear 
that  section  2.  regardless  of  its  form,  is  not 
In  substance  an  internal  rule.  Unlike  the 
rules  of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  it  provides 
no  means  of  review  by  the  whole  body. 
Rather  it  is  a  statutory  provision  that  places 
final  and  unreviewable  authority  in  Con- 
gressional committees,  with  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  controlling  executive  action. 

As  Chairman  Poage  acknowledged  after  he 
summarized  his  view  suporting  the  present 
section  2  of  the  Watershed  Act: 

"The  very  real  problem  still  remains  as  to 
how  this  constitutional  Impasse  between  two 
components  of  the  federal  trinity  Is  to  be 
resolved." 

X  thoroughly  agree.  The  Executive  branch 
Is  at  least  as  anxious  as  the  Congress  to  re- 
solve this  impasse  in  a  way  which  accom- 
modates the  legitimate  Interests  of  both 
branches.  The  Watershed  Act  has  the  full 
endorsement  of  this  Administration.  We 
would  consider  it  tragic  If  this  highly  desira- 
ble program  were  to  founder  upon  this  Im- 
passe. 


It  would  be  equally  tragic,  however,  II  the 
basic  principle  of  separation  of  powers  were 
eroded  by  looking  to  form  Instead  ol  sub- 
stance. Whether  a  particular  device  for  com- 
mittee approval  complies  theoretlcaUy  with 
the  Constitution  really  should  not  ^e  our 
question.  Rather  the  question  should  be 
whether,  in  the  factual  setting  of  the  par- 
ticular situation,  the  provision  is  c-o-asistent 
with  the  spirit  of  separation  of  powers  so 
basic  to  our  Constitution. 

As  the  examples  in  our  appendix  show,  dif- 
ferent problems  of  this  kind  have  produced 
a  considerable  range  of  solutions.  In  some 
instances,  the  Congress  has  acceded  to  the 
President's  position,  relying  on  its  general 
powers  of  oversight.  In  others  the  statute 
has  been  amended  to  provide  for  authoriza- 
tion of  specific  projects,  singly  or  in  groups, 
by  legislation. 

Recently  a  compromise  has  evolved  -hlch 
resolves  tuis  kind  of  impasse  by  substituting 
for  the  committee  approval  provision  a  re- 
quirement of  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress before  a  project  is  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  legislation.  This  assures  the  Congr-ss 
and  its  committees  of  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view these  projects  without  giving  the  com- 
mittees the  unreviewable  veto  power  whicn 
they  would  have  under  a  committee  approval 
provision.  Even  if  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion the  committee  chairman  and  staff  cr-.n 
advise  the  Executive  Department  of  any 
questions  or  problems  they  have  concerning 
a  particular  project.  I  am  confident  that  any 
Secretary  would  hold  that  project  In  abey- 
ance until  the  committee's  questions  had 
been  explored— not  only  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
ity but  in  recognition  that  future  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations  will  necessarily  be 
affected  by  the  relations  of  his  department 
with  the  committee. 

I  should  emphasize,  as  President  Johnson 
did  in  vetoing  the  Mihtary  Construction  Au- 
thorization Bill  of  1965,  that  this  form  of 
compromise  can  be  accepted  by  the  Execu- 
tive  branch   only  when   the   waiting   period 
is  of  reasonable  duration  in  relation  to  the 
matters  involved.  It  is  particularly  trouble- 
some to  have  a  waiting  period  measured  by 
a  number  of  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress,  since  that  interval  is  measured  not 
bv  the  need  for  speed  in  undertaking  the 
p'roject  but  bv  the  duration  and  frequency 
of  Congressional  recesses.  In  most  Instances 
a  period  of  thirtv  days  would  seem  appro- 
priate. This  should  allow  ample  time  for  the 
appropriate   committee   to   review    and   dis- 
cuss the  proposals  with  the  Executive  branch, 
without  unduly  restricting  the  ability  of  the 
Executive  to   act   with   reasonable   dispatch. 
In  keeping  with  the  statements  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  quoted  in   our  appendix,  the 
Administration  has  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  proposed  legislation  adopting 
this   compromise   approach   in   the   five   in- 
stances where  current  statutes  Include  "no 
appropriation  shall  be  made"  provisions:  (1) 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956; 
(2)    the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965   (Title  II 
of   the   Rivers   and   Harbors   Act);    (3)    the 
Watershed  Act;   (4)  Section  101  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962   (Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act— loans  for  rural  renewal);   and 
(5)    the   Public   Buildings   Act   of    1959,    as 
amended. 

S  862.  which  would  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956  by  replacing 
the  "no  appropriation"  language  with  a 
thirty-day  "report  and  wait"  clause  of  the 
kind  described  above,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  August  3.  1967.  The  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  the 
same  bill  favorably  on  August  31,  1967.  dif- 
fering only  on  the  length  of  the  waiting 
period.  Thus  the  bill  seems  well  on  the  way 
toward  enactment. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  form  of  compro- 
mise win  provide  a  pattern  which  the  Con- 
gress will  follow  in  connection  with  the  other 
bills  transmitted  by  the  Administration.   If 
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the  AgrlCTilture  Committees  and  Public 
Worka  Commltteee  adopt  the  same  spirit  of 
accommodation  as  the  Intertor  Committees. 
the  Impasse  will  be  resolved.  These  eminently 
desirable  programs  can  then  be  carried  out 
through  procedures  which  comply  In  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  form,  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution. 

ST.^TrMMTT      or      PrOT.      ARTinjH      A.       M.^ASS. 

Department     of     Goveknment,     Harvard 
Uni\-crsitt 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  a  statement 
for  you  to  read,  but  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  speak  from  some  rough  notes. 
I  shall  try  lo  respond  to  the  several  queries 
In  your  letter  to  me  of  the  12th  of  August, 
relating  to  the  so-called   legislative  veto. 

I  shall  speak  first,  and  not  at  very  great 
length,  on  the  question  of  the  constlrutlon- 
allty  of  the  legislative  veto,  second  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  veto  as  a  technique  of  legis- 
lative oversight,  and  third  on  the  legislative 
veto  provisions  In  the  statutes  like  the  Small 
Watershed  Act.  with  which  your  committee 
has  been  concerned. 

First  on  constitutionality,  let  me  say  sim- 
ply that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
several  fornis  of  the  legislative  veto  that 
have  been  used  is  unconstitutional.  The  In- 
teresting questions  relate  therefore  to  wis- 
dom rather  than  to  constitutionality  on  the 
legislative  veto. 

The  principal  constitutional  argument 
against  the  legislative  veto  is  that  it  violates 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine.  Tliose  who 
make  this  argument  rely  on  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  this  doctrine  that  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  U.S.  Government  that  we  know 
today.  Relying  on  Articles  I  and  II  of  the 
Constitution,  these  critics  define  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  ac- 
cording to  the  following  principles: 

All  legislative  powers  are  vested  In  the 
Congress;  all  executive  and  administrative 
powers  are  vested  In  the  President  and  the 
departments. 

These  basic  assignments  of  power  may  be 
modified,  however,  by  what  have  been  called 
checks  and  balances;  but  in  any  case,  so  the 
argtiment  goes.  Congress  should  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  execution  or  administration  of 
government  programs. 

Yet  these  principles,  however  they  may  be 
qualified,  are  not  useful  today  for  under- 
standing executive-legislative  relations,  nor 
for  determining  what  is  unconstitutional  In 
this  regard. 

At  the  risk  of  being  too  elementary,  per- 
haps, allow  me  to  present  an  alternative 
deflnllion  for  the  respective  roles  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive.  First  I  should  like 
to  distinguish  the  Administrative  process  of 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legis- 
lative process  on  the  other.  By  legislative 
process.  I  mean  simply  laying  down,  usually 
by  statute,  the  basic  objectives  and  standards 
that  are  to  govern  the  government's  activi- 
ties In  any  area.  In  the  administrative  proc- 
ess, these  objectives  and  standards  are  re- 
fined into  what  we  call  performance  criteria, 
frequently  by  administrative  orders,  and  the 
activities  or  programs  are  carried  out.  The 
stamps  are  sold  at  the  post  office  window. 

Tlie  President  has  great  influence  In  the 
legislative  process,  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
the  Congress.  The  President  normally  Initi- 
ates the  process.  It  is  the  President's  agenda 
to  which  you  principally  devote  your  time. 
There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  of 
course,  for  Executive  Initiative  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  quite  apart  from  the  advantage 
that  the  voters  thereby  are  able  to  pinpoint 
responsibility  for  leadership.  The  early  stages 
of  the  legislative  process  are  significantly 
a  matter  of  reducing  alternatives  and  con- 
centrating on  the  more  promising  possibili- 
ties. And  this  requires,  among  other  things, 
arcess  to  great  stores  of  data  and  expertise. 
The  Executive  Is  better  able  to  provide  these 


than  is  the  legislature.  The  early  stages  of 
the  legislative  process  are  also  significantly 
a  matter  of  Insuring  that  policy  proposals  In 
one  area  are  coordinated  and  consistent  with 
those  In  other  areas.  This  requires  central 
direction  of  the  pollcy-lnltlatlng  process,  and 
this  the  Executive  Is  better  able  to  provide 
than  Is  the   legislature. 

Similarly.  Congress  Is  and  should  be  very 
much  involved  In  the  administrative  process. 
In  the  American  system  of  government,  we 
have  always  relied  on  the  legislature  to 
subject  the  btu-eaucracy  to  popular  Influence 
and  popular  control. 

Thus  we  cannot  define  the  roles  of  Con- 
gre.<;s  and  the  President  by  saying  that  the 
legislature  legislates  and  the  Exectitlve  exe- 
cutes. The  Congress  plays  a  role  In  both  en- 
actment and  exectition.  In  both  policy  and 
administrative  performance.  In  both  the  leg- 
islative process  and  the  administrative  proc- 
ess, and  the  President  does  likewise.  He  plays 
a  role  in  both  the  legislative  process  and  the 
administrative  process. 

The  basis  for  distinguishing  the  roles  of 
the  two  branches  of  government  is.  It  seems 
to  me.  rather  this:  In  the  normal  situation 
the  President  Initiates  or  exercises  leader- 
ship in  both  processes,  and  the  Congress 
oversees  or  exercises  oversight  In  both  proc- 
esses. In  the  legislative  process,  oversight 
means  that  the  Congress  takes  the  Execu- 
tive's proposals,  examines  them  In  the  light 
of  alternatives,  alternatives  that  might  be 
suggested  by  the  Executive  agencies  or  by 
outside  witnesses;  and  accepts,  modifies,  or 
rejects  what  the  Executive  has  proposed. 

These,  then,  are  the  normal  roles  of  the 
two  branches  of  government.  But  I  shotild 
be  quick  to  modify  the  model  for  the  ab- 
normal situation  where  Presidential  leader- 
ship is  not  forthcoming.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  when  there  Is  a  leadership  vacuum 
In  the  White  House,  the  Congress  can  and 
often  does  take  the  leadership  In  the  legisla- 
tive process.  On  these  occasions,  there  Is  a 
leadership  reserve  In  the  Congress,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  strengths  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government.  However,  this 
reserve  Is  located  largely  In  the  committees 
and  In  their  leaders.  It  can  be  used  with 
success  episodically.  Congress  Is  not  and  In 
my  view  need  not  be  organized  to  exercise 
initiative  regularly. 

With  this  definition  of  the  related  roles 
of  Congress  and  the  President,  with  this 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers,  for  this  doctrine  involves  simply 
a  definition  of  the  roles  of  the  branches  of 
government,  I  can  find  nothing  unconsti- 
tutional In  the  legislative  veto.  One  can 
argue  that  the  legislative  veto  Is  an  un- 
constitutional violation  of  the  separation  of 
powers  only  If  he  uses  an  abstract  analytical 
interpretation  of  that  doctrine  that  has  little 
to  do  with  American  government  today. 

A  subsidiary  constitutional  question  that 
has  been  raised  is  more  technical,  and  re- 
lates to  the  nattu-e  of  the  veto  action  Itself. 
It  is  a  "legislative"  action,  so  the  argument 
goes— and  here  I  use  legislative  In  quotation 
marks;  and  as  a  legislative  action  it  Is  un- 
constitutional. The  Constitution  provides  In 
Article  I.  Section  7  that  all  bills,  resolutions, 
orders  and  votes  must  be  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  approval;  but  In  the  legis- 
lative veto,  the  President  is  denied  the  right 
of  approval  or  veto. 

On  this  point  I  subscribe  to  the  view  of 
my  colleague,  Professor  Joseph  Cooper.  In  his 
authoritative  article  In  the  George  Washing- 
ton Law  Review,  March  1962,  that  the  legis- 
lative veto  action  Is  not  legislation  In  the 
meaning  of  Article  I.  Section  7.  The  legisla- 
tion Is  the  act  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
the  legislative  veto,  the  Small  Watershed  Act, 
for  example.  Furthermore,  If  the  legislative 
veto  action  were  legislation  In  the  sense  of 
Article  I.  Section  7.  then  all  forma  of  the 
veto,  the  two-House,  the  one-House,  as  well 
as  the  committee  form,  would  be  unconstitu- 


tional, for  the  action  Is  not  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  In  any  of  these 
cases.  Perversely,  some  of  the  principal  critics 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  committee 
form  of  the  legislative  veto  are  the  most  ar- 
dent advocates  of  the  Act  under  which  the 
President  submits  reorganization  plans  to 
Congress  which  can  be  vetoed  by  a  majority 
vote  In  either  House. 

If  the  legislative  veto  action  Is  not  legisla- 
tion In  the  meaning  of  Article  I,  Section  7, 
then,  say  some  critics.  It  must  be  executive'. 
and  If  It  Is  an  exectitlve  action,  then  clearly 
it  violates  the  separation  of  powers  doctrlno 
of  the  Constitution.  That  argument,  as  you, 
Senator  Ervin,  know  so  well,  is  much  too 
facile.  Congress  acts  In  many  ways  that  are 
not  covered  by  Article  I.  Section  7.  It  holds 
hearings.  It  conducts  Investigations,  and,  as 
Senator  Ellender  likes  to  emphasize.  It  sets 
rules  governing  the  manner  In  which  funds 
are  to  be  appropriated. 

To  conclude  this  brief  discussion  of  con- 
stitutionality, the  claim  that  the  legislative 
veto  Is  unconstitutional  because  It  violates 
In  a  broad  and  general  sense  the  separation 
of  powers,  is  untenable  In  my  view.  The  more 
limited  claim  that  the  veto  Is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  violates  Article  I,  Section  7 
of  the  Constitution  is  eqtially  untenable. 

I  turn  next  to  my  second  topic,  the  wlsdorr. 
or  desirability  of  the  legislative  veto  as  a 
technique  for  legislative  oversight. 

Right  off  let  me  say  that  the  President,  as 
much  as  the  Congress,  has  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  the  legislative 
veto  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  to  oppose  or 
veto  legislation  that  authorizes  the  use  of  the 
legislative  veto  If  he  thinks  that  It  is  un- 
wise— for  any  number  of  reasons.  Including 
the  reason  that  It  reduces  his  flower  vls-a-vls 
that  of  the  Congress. 

The  legislative  veto,  as  you  know,  has  de- 
veloped largely  since  1950.  Its  origin  goes 
back  further  than  that,  to  be  sure,  but  It 
Is  since  1950  that  Congress  has  put  the  veto 
Into  a  large  number  of  authorizing  acts.  The 
veto  is  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  It  Is  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act,  It  Is 
In  the  Small  Watershed  Act,  and  one  could 
name  another  25  acts  In  which  Congress  has 
used  the  veto  as  a  new  technique  of  con- 
gressional oversight. 

Congress  has  used  the  legislative  veto  for 
oversight  of  both  the  legislative  process  and 
the  administrative  process,  and  Congress  has 
used  various  forms  of  the  veto. 

It  has  used  the  negative  form.  Under  this 
Congress  authorizes  the  use  of  the  veto.  The 
Executive  Initiates  the  plan.  The  plan  goes 
Into  effect  In  x  days  unless  the  Congress 
negates  It.  And  the  negating  authority  was 
In  one  Instance  both  Houses,  but  in  most 
cases  It  la  one  House  or  one  committee  of 
Congress. 

Another  form  of  the  veto  Is  the  waiting 
period  form.  Again  Congress  authorizes  the 
President  to  draw  up  plans.  The  Executive 
Initiates  the  proposals.  The  proposals  go  into 
effect  after  they  have  laid  before  Congress 
for  X  days;  no  further  action  of  Congress  is 
necessary.  But  to  prevent  the  plan  from  be- 
coming efl^ectlve.  Congress  would  need  to 
pass  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which  would 
then  be  subject  t    Presidential  veto. 

A  third  form  of  the  veto  Is  the  so-called 
affirmative  form,  although  this  Is  a  con- 
tradiction In  words.  In  this  form  Congress 
authorizes  the  President  to  draw  up  plans, 
the  President  Initiates  the  plans,  and  before 
these  plans  go  Into  effect  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  pass  resolutions  ap- 
proving them. 

Let  me  now  evaluate  the  veto  and  Its  sev- 
eral forms  in  terms  of  the  roles  that  I  have 
defined  for  the  two  branches  of  government. 
The  legislative  veto  can  be  used  effectively. 
It  seems  to  me,  for  oversight  of  policy — that 
Is,  In  the  legislative  process — In  those  cases 
where  the  more  usual  techniques  of  over- 
flight fall  to  provide  adequate  legislative  con- 
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trol  This  will  be  the  case  most  frequently 
where  Congress  is  unable  to  define  standards 
clearly  in  the  authorization  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  give  an  illustration  of  this. 

In  1953  Congress  passed  the  Rubber 
Producing  PaclUties  Disposal  Act.  That  act 
was  to  authorize  the  government  to  dispose 
of  rubber  plants  that  It  still  owned  as  a 
consequence  of  World  War  II.  At  that  time, 
there  were  two  standards  that  Congress  want- 
ed to  apply  for  disposal.  One  was  that  Con- 
CTess  wanted  the  government  to  get  its 
money's  worth  out  of  the  plants.  The  other 
was  that  Congress  did  not  want  to  disprise 
of  the  plants  In  a  way  that  might  promote 
monopoly  In  the  rubber  Industry.  Now,  it  was 
very  difficult  for  Congress  to  balance  these 
two  standards  unless  It  knew  who  was  going 
to  bid  on  the  plants.  And  one  could  not  know 
who  was  going  to  bid  on  the  plants  until  leg- 
islation had  been  enacted  authorizing  their 
disposal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  hit  on  the 
Ideal  solution  in  this  case,  namely  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  receive  bids  and  to 
draw  up  plans  for  the  disposal  of  the  plants, 
keeping  In  mind  the  two  standards,  and  then 
to  submit  the  plans  to  Congress.  They  would 
go  mto  effect  If  within  60  days,  I  believe,  one 
House  of  Congress  did  not  veto  them.  The 
bids  were  solicited,  the  plans  were  drawn  up, 
and  the  congressional  committees,  particu- 
larly the  Senate  conamittee.  held  hearings  on 
them.  The  committees  found  the  plans  to 
represent  an  adequate  adjustment  of  the  two 
standards,  and  so  reported  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses.  The  plants  were  then  disposed 
of. 

In  situations  like  this,  where  the  President 
and  Congress  are  not  able  to  define  stand- 
ards clearly  in  the  authorizing  legislation, 
the  legislative  veto  has  great  significance.  I 
believe,  as  a  technique  In  support  of  Con- 
gress' oversight  role,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  support  of  Presidential  leadership. 

And  there  are  two  other  types  of  situations 
m  which  the  legislative  veto  can  be  significant 
in  the  legislative  process.  One  is  those  situa- 
tions In  which  Executive  proposals  are,  for 
technical  or  quasi-technical  reasons,  so  deli- 
cately balanced  that  they  should  be  either 
accepted  by  the  Congress  as  presented,  or 
rejected  entirely.  And  at  the  same  time  Con- 
gress Is  likely  to  be  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sures to  modify  or  amend  the  proposals.  For 
this  type  of  situation,  the  nonamendable 
character  of  the  legislative  veto  is  especially 
useful.  The  principal  Justification  for  using 
the  legislative  veto  device  In  reorganizations 
of  the  executive  branch,  the  so-called  Reor- 
ganization Plans,  is  precisely  this. 

Finally,  the  legislative  veto  can  be  signif- 
icant in  the  legislative  process  In  situations 
where  there  is  agreement  among  major 
parties  that  legislation  for  a  program  Is  vital- 
ly needed,  but  there  Is  a  temporary  political 
stalemate,  either  within  the  Congress  or  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  that 
makes  it  close  to  impossible  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  specific  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation. Here  the  program  can  be  enacted  In 
general  terms,  and  the  detailed  provisions 
can  be  considered  subsequently  when  the 
President  Initiates  his  plan.  But  I  should 
think  that  use  of  the  veto  for  this  purpose 
would  be  rare. 

The  legislative  veto  cannot  be  used  ef- 
fectively, however,  for  oversight  of  admin- 
istrative performance;  that  is.  In  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  The  problem  here  Is 
that  In  order  to  be  implemented,  the  veto 
has  to  be  tied  on  to  something.  When  the 
veto  is  directed  to  policy,  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  attach  It  to  some  broad  policy  provision, 
such  as  the  plans  for  disposal  of  rubber- 
producing  facilities.  When  the  veto  Is  di- 
rected to  administrative  operations,  how- 
ever, the  only  hitching  points  are  Isolated 
details,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  specific  details, 
specific  actions,  through  which  a  depart- 
ment's efficiency  can  be  checked.  In  short. 


the  task  of  holding  an  administrator  ac- 
cotmtable  for  general  administrative  per- 
formance requires  a  type  of  fiexibihty  that 
the  veto  does  not  have. 

You  may  remember  that  In  1964  Congress 
passed  the  Water  and  Resources  Research 
Act.  "ntle  II  of  that  Act,  which  related  to 
water  resources  research  in  non-land  grant 
colleges,  included  a  legislative  veto  to  the 
effect  that  no  research  contract  could  be 
financed  until  it  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior, 
and  thev  had  approved  it  by  resolution.  In 
signing  "the  bill,  President  Johnson  said  he 
considered  that  provision  to  be  unwise,  and 
that  he  would  not  request  any  money  for 
Title  II  until  the  provision  was  eliminated 
bv  Congress. 

I  happen  to  have  a  professional  interest  in 
water  resource  problems,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  wrote  to  Chairman  Aspinall  at  that 
time,  requesting  that  he  hold  hearings  on 
legislation  to  modify  Title  II.  The  point  I 
tried  to  make  was  this:  that  I  was  entirely 
sympathetic  to  the  desire  of  his  committee 
to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  what  happened 
under  this  new  program,  particularly  in  its 
early  years.  But  certainly  the  best  way  to 
oversee  the  new  program  was  not  to  require 
that  the  committee  approve  every  $500  or 
$1,000  research  contract  that  the  Interior 
Department  might  enter  into  with  an  In- 
dividual researcher  to  study,  for  example, 
the  formation  of  scum  on  a  lake  in  Okla- 
homa. A  better  way  to  oversee  or  keep  track 
of  this  program  would  be  for  the  committee 
annually  to  hold  general  hearings  where  it 
reviewed  the  administration  cf  the  program 
in  terms  of  a  large  number  of  contracts  that 
had  been  let  and  the  influences  and  prospec- 
tive influences  of  these. 

So  much  then  for  the  types  of  situations 
in  which  the  legislrtlve  veto  in  general  Is 
especially  significant. 

Turning  next  to  the  relative  desirability 
of  the  several  forms  of  the  veto,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  committee  form  Is  probably  un- 
wise in  most  cases,  for  it  vests  In  committees 
of  Congress  powers  of  final  decision  which 
should  be  made  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Clearly  Congress  would  not  vest  in  its  com- 
mittees powers  of  final  decision  over  legisla- 
tion On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  is 
willing  to  grant  to  lu  committees  final  pow- 
ers with  respect  to  selecting  witnesses  for 
their  hearings,  for  example.  Veto  actions  lie 
obvlouslv  between  these  two  extremes.  But  If 
the  legislative  veto  is  tised  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  that  I  have  Just  sug- 
gested, it  will  normally  concern  a  matter  of 
such  import  that  the  whole  House  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  review  the  work 
of  its  committees  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  or  not  the 
committees  should  perform  an  important 
function  in  situations  where  the  legislative 
veto  is  used  for  oversight.  Clearly  they  should, 
and  thev  will,  regardless  of  the  form  of  the 
veto.  Thus,  if  the  form  Is  one-House  veto, 
the  committees  will  hold  hearings  on  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval.  They  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  on  whether  the 
President's  plans  should  be  vetoed  or  not. 
The  question  Is.  as  I  have  said,  whether  the 
whole  House  sh  uld  deny  itself  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  decisions  of  Its  com- 
mittees, thereby  making  them  final  in  all 
cases.  The  one-House  form  of  the  legislative 
veto  and  the  waiting  period  form  do  not 
suffer  from  this  limitation.  As  between  the 
two,  the  Congress  and  the  President,  In  the 
legislative  process,  should  choose  one,  de- 
pending on  the  type  and  vigor  of  control  that 
Is  needed.  Obviously,  the  waiting  period 
provides  the  least  control,  the  one-House 
veto  the  most. 

At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  some  few 
situations  in  which  the  committee  form, 
despite  its  limitation  with  respect  to  the 
whole  House,  Is  more  sensitively  attuned  to 
congressional    control,    or    to    the    congres- 


sional control  that  seems  appropriate  to  the 
situation,  than  is  either  the  one-House 
or  the  waiting  period  form. 

I  now  turn  to  my  third  and  last  topic  re- 
lating to  the  legislative  veto.  How  do  the 
general  considerations  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing apply  to  the  legislative  veto  provi- 
sions of  the  several  national  resources  and 
public  works  acts— the  Watershed  Act.  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  the  Public 
Buildings  Act,  the  small  projects  provisions 
of  the  1965  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act?  The 
President  has  taken  exception  to  these  veto 
pro.-lslons,  and  I  understand  that  you  are 
particularly  interested  in  them. 

First,  the  veto  provisions  of  these  acts  are 
not  unconstitutional  I  think  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  wrong  when  he  claims  that  they  are. 
Second.  Congress  has  used  the  legislative 
veto  in  these  cases  as  a  technique  of  over- 
sight in  the  legislative  process,  not  for  over- 
sight of  administration,  and  as  such  it  is 
appropriate. 

Third,  on  the  facts  of  the  cases,  the  Pres- 
ident is  wTong  when  he  says  that  these  leg- 
islative veto  provisions  seriously  erode  the 
powers  of  the  Presidents  office.  In  his  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  1965  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act.  the  President  said  that  the  veto 
provision  "would  dilute  and  diminish  the 
authoritv  and  power  of  the  Presidency.  '  and 
that  he  had  not  been  elected  to  his  office  "to 
preside  over  its  erosion."  If  it  were  true  that 
the  disputed  provision  would  erode  and  di- 
mmish to  anv  significant  degree  the  author- 
ity and  powers  of  the  Presidency,  then  It 
might  be  unwise;  so  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
in  the  case  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 
for  example;  and  I  should  add  right  here 
that  the  facts  of  this  case  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  resources  and  pubUc  works 
acts. 

The  present  procedure  for  water  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  as  follows:  The 
Corps  prepares  a  survey  report  on  a  pro- 
posed development.  This  report  is  reviewed 
by  other  interested  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies. The  Corps'  report  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  other  agencies  are  then  scruti- 
nized for  the  President  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  U  the  Bureau  finds  that  the  report 
or  anv  part  of  It  is  objectionable,  the  Corps 
will  typically  make  modifications  to  gain 
Budget  approval,  and  will  then  submit  the 
report  to  Congress,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  project  be  authorized.  The 
Corps  mav,  however,  stick  to  its  original  re- 
port, providing  It  Informs  the  Congress  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  has  objected  to  it  and 
whv  it  objects. 

Every  two  vears  on  the  average,  the  con- 
gressional Committees  on  Public  Works  hold 
hearings  on  all  project  report*  that  have 
been  submitted  since  they  last  held  hearings, 
and  they  put  together  an  omnibus  bill  au- 
thorizing the  reported  projects  that  they 
approve.  This  is  called  Congress's  biennial 
pork-barrel  bill"  bv  most  critics.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  Rivers  and 
Harlxirs  bill  is  more  the  President's  bill  than 
is  much  legislation  that  passes  Congress,  for 
almost  all  of  the  projects  Included  in  It  have 
been  recommended  by  the  President  through 
his  Budset  Bureau,  or  they  are  projects  to 
which  the  President  has  no  objection.  Con- 
gress hardlv  ever  includes  In  the  legislation 
a  project  on  which  the  Corps  has  reported 
unfavorably,  and  seldom  one  which  the  Corps 
favors  over  objections  of  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

The  appropriation  of  funds  to  build  au- 
thorized projects  is  a  subsequent  process  In 
which  the  President  again  has  the  Initiative. 
Manv  more  projects  are  authorized  than  can 
be  funded  at  any  time.  The  President  selects 
from  all  authorized  projects  those  that  are 
to  be  included  in  his  budget.  The  Congress 
reviews  the  Presidents  proposals,  cutting 
some  and  adding  others.  The  President  can 
veto  the  appropriations  bill  If  he  U  suf- 
ficiently    displeased     with     the     Congress's 
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changes  In  his  proposals  to  justify  so  drastic 
a  move.  If  not.  the  President  has  established 
the  right  to  impound  the  funds  for  a  project 
that  he  considers  undesirable. 

Now.  this  Is  the  present  procedure. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  if  one  wants  to  be  ex- 
tremely technical,  he  might  say  that  the 
President  is  exercising  power  he  does  not 
possess  under  the  Constitution  to  veto,  make 
an  Item  veto  as  distinguished  from  the  power 
to  veto  an  entire  bill. 

Professor  M.\ass.  That  Is  a  subject  that  I 
trust  your  committee  will  become  Involved 
in. 

This,  then.  Is  the  present  procedure.  Now, 
what  changes  in  this  procedure  did  the  new 
provLsion  of  the  1965  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
make — the  provision  to  which  the  President 
objected  in  such  strong  language?  The  only 
change  was  In  the  procedure  that  Congress 
can  use  to  authorize,  or  make  eligible  for  .ip- 
proprlations.  small  projects  that  cost  less 
than  $10  million.  These  small  projects  cJin 
either  be  included  in  the  biennial  omnibus 
bill,  or  they  can  be  approved  by  resolutions 
of  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  both 
Houses.  Clearly  Congress's  reason  for  adopt- 
ing this  alternative  was  not  to  "dilute  and 
diminish  the  authority  and  powers  of  the 
Presidency."  but  rather  to  expedite  the  con- 
sideration of  small  projects— to  use  for  them 
an  authorizing  procedure  less  ponderous 
than  that  required  for  large  developments. 
Recalling  that  the  reports  that  will  be  before 
the  committees  for  their  appro v.il  will  be 
those  that  the  President  has  reconimencied. 
that  the  Presidents  objections  will  be  well 
known  and  documented  if  any  reports  to 
which  he  objects  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  this  new  procedure — and  I 
am  not  sure  tliat  any  would  be — and  that 
the  President  will  retain  all  of  his  discretion 
with  regard  to  the  budget  and  the  right  to 
Impound  appropriated  fund^.  it  is  hard  to 
find  in  this  disputed  section  of  the  1965  Act 
the  dangers  that  the  President  fears.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  would  the  Presi- 
dent be  presiding  over  the  erosion  of  his  office 
If  he  were  to  comply  with  it. 

Fourth,  the  committtee  form  of  the 
veto  In  these  bills  is  probably  unwise  for 
the  reason  that  it  denies  to  the  whole  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  review  the  decisions 
of  its  committees.  For  this  reason  I  recom- 
mend that  there  be  substituted  for  the  com- 
mittee form  a  one-House  veto,  u:hich  can  be 
formulated  m  a  u-ay  that  will,  I  believe,  meet 
the  legitimate  desires  of  the  Congress  to  over- 
see the  Executive's  initiatives  in  resources 
and  public  works,  do  this  in  an  expeditious 
way,  and  at  the  savie  time  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  whole  House  to  control  its 
committees. 

The  one-House  veto  could  be  made  to  work 
In  this  way:  First,  projects  submitted  by  the 
President  that  the  relevant  committees  have 
approved  wouid  be  authorized  auid  would  go 
Into  effect  In  j  days  without  any  further 
action  by  Congress,  unless  a  member  of  Con- 
gress were  to  introduce  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. In  that  case,  the  committee  would 
report  the  resolution  to  the  House  unfavor- 
ably, and  the  House  would  vote  on  It. 

Second,  where  the  committee  has  disap- 
proved projects  that  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended, the  comnaittee  would  report  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval  to  the  House  favorably 
and  the  House  would  have  to  adopt  them  by 
majority  vote  within  i  days.  Otherwise  the 
plans  would  go  into  effect.  A.=;  a  matter  of 
practice,  however,  I  should  imagine  that  in 
most  cases,  where  a  committee  objects  to 
a  Presidents  report  in  this  area,  the  Execu- 
tive agencies  will  withdraw  the  reports  and 
re-submlt  them  with  changes  designed  to 
meet  the  committee's  objections,  so  that 
resolutions  of  disapproval  will  be  few. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  timing,  with 
a  one-Hotise  veto  the  President's  plans  go 
into  effect  unless  vetoed  by  either  House  in 
X  days.  It  may  turn  out  that  a  committee  U 


so  occupied  with  other  matters  when  the 
President  submits  his  plans  that  it  cannot 
get  around  to  hearings  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed. For  this  contingency,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  law  could  provide  that  the 
period  for  action  could  be  extended,  within 
limits,  by  a  simple  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  the  com- 
ments that  I  have  on  the  legislative  veto. 

Statement  op  Prof.  Alexander  M.  Bickel, 
Chancellor.  Kent  Professor  of  Law  and 
Legal  Histort,  Yale  Law  School,  Yale 
UNrvEBsrrY 

I  am  very  glad  of  the  committee's  Invita- 
tion to  appear  here  today,  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  views  on  these  very 
Important  Issues  that  the  committee  has 
taken  under  consideration. 

The  general  problem  that  this  Committee 
Is  examining  seems  to  me  of  fundamental 
Importance  to  the  continued  operation  of 
our  federal  government  In  a  manner  that  Is 
both  effective  and  responsible.  If  I  may  say 
so,  It  Is  a  mark  of  effectiveness  and  responsi- 
bility In  the  Congress  that  there  exists  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  which  Is  charged 
with  this  problem. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  the  Committee, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  are  the  so-called 
"coming-lnto-agreement"  provisions,  found 
m  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1954,  and  In  a  number  of 
other  statutes.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee by  repeating  the  substance  of  the 
provisions,  because  I  know  you  have  been 
hearing  testimony  about  It.  nor  will  I  bother 
to  review  the  constitutional  position,  at 
least  the  textual  constitutional  position,  be- 
cause again  I  am  quite  certain  the  committee 
is  fully  aware  of  It.  We  start,  of  course,  with 
Articles  I  and  II,  with  a  division  between 
the  legislative  and  Executive  functions.  In 
addition,  there  Is  Section  7  of  Article  I.  which 
Inserts  the  President  Into  the  legislative 
process  bv  requiring  his  concurrence,  his  ap- 
proval not  only  of  bills  but  of  orders,  regu- 
lations, and  votes  which  themselves  require 
the  concurrence  of  both  houses. 

As  an  exception  of  sorts,  or  as  a  separate 
parallel  arrangement,  the  Congress  is  free 
to  run  Its  own  house,  and  indeed  each  House 
of  Congress  may  run  Itself,  or  they  may  con- 
cur In  setting  common  procedures,  and  In 
practice  at  least,  although  scarcely  on  a 
literal  reading  of  the  Constitution,  they  may 
often  do  so  without  Presidential  approval. 
They  are  also  I  think  clearly  each  inde- 
pendent, and  perhaps  can  act  Independently 
together,  In  exercising  their  Investigative 
power. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  provision  as 
Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  may  be  viewed  as  noth- 
ing more  than  an  Internal  congressional 
procedural  arrangement,  a  rule,  that  is.  that 
in  certain  circumstances  a  point  of  order 
shall  be  effective  In  either  House  to  prevent 
the  voting  of  an  appropriation.  By  the  same 
token.  I  suppose.  It  could  be  argued,  each 
House  can  make  for  Itself,  or  both  Houses 
could  make  for  themselves  together,  rules 
about  germaneness,  let  us  say.  In  this  view, 
there  is  no  trespass  on  any  Executive  func- 
tion, and  Congress  might  well  have  been 
free  to  enact  such  a  provision  by  resolution 
not  subject  to  Presidential  veto.  But  such  a 
view  requires  a  greater  Insistence  on  the 
formal  aspect  over  the  substantial  than  I, 
for  one.  can  yield  to.  For  In  substance,  this 
provision.  Section  2  and  like  provision*, 
which  have  come  Into  some  currency  In  re- 
cent times.  In  substance  this  provision 
amounts  to  a  retention  by  Congress  of  a 
veto  power  over  the  administration  of  law. 
A  retention  of  a  veto  power  over  adminis- 
tration, if  one  at  all.  it  may  be  argued,  not 
by  way  of  a  usurpation  of  the  Executive 
function,  but  by  exercise  of  the  classic  leg- 
islative one.  Therefore,  the  argument  would 


run.  It  Is  a  kind  of  reservation  of  a  veto 
over  administration  that  Is  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution.  Nothing  more  clearly  belongs 
to  Congress,  after  all,  than  the  authority  to 
appropriate — or  not  to  appropriate — money 
for  stated  purposes.  And  Section  2  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  Is  simply  an  invocation  of  this  au- 
thority to  appropriate. 

Again,  however,  this  is  more  purely  for- 
mal an  argument  than  I  am  able  to  accept. 
It  is  one  thing,  it  seems  to  me.  for  Congress 
to  refuse  to  appropriate  money  for  a  given 
project;  It  Is  quite  another  for  Congress  to 
bind  itself  ahead  of  time  not  to  make  ap- 
propriatlons  in  cases  In  which  the  assent  of 
a  committee  to  a  given  project — an  assent 
that  may  be  granted  or  withheld  entirely  in 
the  committee's  discretion — was  not  ob- 
tained  by  the  Executive. 

The  Executive  Is  to  take  care  that  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  nood  Prevention 
Act,  as  much  as  any  other  statute,  Is  faith- 
fully executed,  and  the  Executive  has  the 
function  to  decide  upon  and  formulate  the 
details  of  projects  authorized  by  that  Act. 

It  cannot  appropriate  the  moneys  to  carry 
out  any  project;  Congress  must  do  that.  But 
here  Congress,  by  using  the  bludgeon  of  its 
appropriation  power,  so  to  speak,  has  at- 
tempted to  have  Its  committees  share  the 
Executive  function  of  formiUatlng  and  plan- 
ning projects.  And  I  repeat  that  the  com- 
mittees' discretion  Is  apparently  obsolute. 
and  that  no  aspect  of  the  Executive  function 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  and  under  like  statute  is 
lir.innne  to  exercise  of  a  committee's  veto 
under  Section  2,  but  all  aspects  of  the  Execu- 
tive function  may.  in  the  conunittee's  dis- 
cretion, be  shared  by  It. 

It  may  be  s.iid  that  In  all  circumstances 
the  appropriation  power  brings  about  neces- 
sarily a  sharing  of  the  Executive  function 
with  the  Congress,  and  that  this  Is  an  In- 
escapable concomitant  of  the  money  power, 
which  the  Constitution,  of  course,  explicitly 
and  exclusively  grants  to  Congress. 

Congress  must  approve  always  of  the  pur- 
pose lor  which  any  appropriation  is  made. 
and  it  may  inquire  into  the  purpose  In  such 
detaUl  as  it  chooses — as  appropriations  com- 
mittees, of  course,  customarily  do.  Any  wise 
Administration  which  wants  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  will  tailor  Its  purposes  to 
the  wishes  of  Congress. 

Surely  that  is  so.  but  in  the  nonnul  appro- 
priation process.  Congress  Is  forced  to  con- 
sider the  purposes  of  appropriations  in  fairly- 
by-and-large  fashion — many  purposes,  some 
clear  and  Immediate,  some  distant  and 
vaguer,  and  large  amounts  of  money  are  in- 
volved, and  it  is  impossible,  Inconceivable, 
to  focus  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  the  myriad  details.  It  would, 
Indeed,  be  Impossible  even  to  apply  the 
method  of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  across  the 
bo.ard  to  all  appropriations.  Thus  normally, 
owing  to  practical  constraints  which  inhere 
in  the  Institution,  and  were  undoubtedly 
foreseen,  the  money  i>ower  does  not  obliter- 
ate the  Une  of  separation  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  functions. 

But  it  is  practically  possible  to  delegate 
to  one  or  two  committees  with  respect  to 
one  or  two  discrete  areas  of  administration 
the  function  of  participating  in  the  very  de- 
tails of  administration.  That  is  what  Sec- 
tion 2  does,  and  that  is  quite  different  from 
the  normal  exercise  of  control  over  admin- 
istration through  money  bills;  and  it  seems 
to  me  improperly  to  cross  the  line  of  separa- 
tion and  override  the  normal  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

To  repeat  the  point  briefly.  In  sum.  the 
normal  congressional  shoring  of  the  Execu- 
tive function  through  the  process  of  appro- 
priations Is  balanced  by  the  absolute  prac- 
tical incapacity  of  Congress  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  details  of  administration.  Con- 
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CTess  normally  exercises,  therefore,  a  general 
policy  control,  which  we  can  quite  realisti- 
cally classify  as  legislative,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ConsUtution. 

Here,  in  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  we  have 
a  delegation  toy  Congress  to  one  of  Its  com- 
mittees of  control  over  the  minutest  details 
of  administration,  a  delegation  therefore  of 
.luthority  to  share  the  executive  function  in 
a  manner  that  is  not  normal,  not  easily 
classifiable  as  legislative,  not  restricted  to 
general  policy  control.  I  think  this  runs 
counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  also  about  the  prob- 
lem of  delegation  of  power  by  Congress  to 
its  committees,  but  let  me  first  notice  one 
or  two  additional  arguments  that  might  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of 
section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  Section  2.  it  may  be 
said,  was  signed  by  the  President  together 
Willi  the  rest  of  the  statute.  He  has  there- 
fore consented  to  the  procedure  provided  by 
Section  2.  There  can.  therefore,  be  no  usur- 
pation of  his  power  here,  rather  merely  a 
somewhat  unusual  mothod  of  administra- 
tion, which  is  agreeable  to  him.  The  under- 
lying premise  of  this  position  would  be  that 
virtu.-illy  all  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tional separation  of  Executive  from  legis- 
lative po'K-ers,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  safe- 
guarding the  integrity  of  the  E.xecutive 
power,  all  the  meaning  is  contained  in  the 
provision  giving  the  President  his  veto.  Any- 
thing that  he  does  not  veto  is  pretty  well 
ipso  "facto  no  infringement  by  Congress  upon 
tlie  Executive  function.  It  is.  rather,  always 
simply  a  method  adopted  by  the  Executive 
m  the  discharge  of  his  function. 

The  essential  answer  to  this  contention 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  Constitutional 
separation  of  powers  is  not  ordained  for  the 
convenience  of  the  separate  branches  of  the 
government,  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
conceive  it,  but  is  intended  to  ensure  ob- 
servance of  certain  principles,  which  the 
Framers  believed  would  conduce  to  effective 
and  responsible  government,  consistent  with 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Hence  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  President  may  choose  to 
suspend  these  principles  when  convenient. 
If  this  were  not  so  there  would,  for  ex- 
ample, never  be  anv  obstacle  to  the  delega- 
tion of  legislative  power  by  Congress,  because 
each  such  delegation  will  have  been  made  by 
Congress  itself,  and  would  therefore  consti- 
tute consent  by  Congress  to  the  diminution 
of  Its  own  power. 

I  agree  on  this  point,  as  well  as  agreeing 
in  general,  with  the  excellent  article  by  Rob- 
ert W.  Ginnane.  "The  Control  of  Federal  Ad- 
ministration By  Congressional  Resolutions 
and  Committees."  in  Volume  66  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review,  page  569  ( 1953) . 

Mr.  Ginnane.  I  think,  also  disposes  of  yet 
an  additional  point  ■which  might  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  relevant  to  Section  2  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  namely,  the  argument  that  the 
Section  merely  establishes  a  factual  condi- 
tion precedent,  which  must  be  fulfilled  be- 
fore the  statute  can  come  into  operation. 
No  doubt  Congress  can  make  the  operation 
of  a  statute  contingent  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  some  condition;  but  if  it  retains  control 
over  that  fulfillment  Itself,  then  the  ques- 
tion becomes  one  of  the  .separation  of  powers. 
and  the  form  of  words  that  is  used  in  cross- 
ing the  line  of  separation  is  scarcely  decisive. 
The  analysis  I  have  presented  has  been 
directed  at  the  issue  whether  Section  2  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  constitutes  a  proper  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power,  or  Is  an  invasion  of  the  Execu- 
tive function.  I  have  spoken  throughout  of 
Congreso  as  such,  assuming  that  whatever  the 
two  committees  named  In  Section  2  do  Is  done 
by  Congress.  I  set  aside  a  moment  ago  the 
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quite    separate    issue    of    the    delegation    of 
power  by  Congress  to  conunlttees. 

May  I  now  Just  remark  ver>-  briefly  that 
this  issue  seems  to  me  also  quite  serious; 
tiiat  Congressional  oomraittees,  represenUng 
at  best  only  haphazard  fragments  of  the 
country,  cannot  be  identified  with  Congress 
as  a  whole;  that  I.  for  one.  read  Watklns  v. 
United  States.  354  US.  178  (1957),  which 
curbed  in  some  respects  the  power  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  as 
a  delegation  case,  as  holding  that  Congress 
cannot  constitutionally  delegate,  without 
standards,  as  much  power  as  was  delegated 
to  that  committee;  that  I  am  thoroughly 
in  agreement  with  the  holding  of  the  Wat- 
kins  case,  and  that  I  think  it  is  relev.int  to 
Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954 — quite  aside, 
that  is,  from  the  other  analysis,  centering 
on  separation  of  powers,  that  I  presented 
earlier. 

I  have  taken  up  probably  as  much  time  as 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  take,  and  all  of  It  I 
fear    more    negatively    than    I    would    have 
hoped,  for  I  am  of  the  general  opinion  that 
the   balance   of   policy-making   initiative  in 
the  federal  governmeiU  ought  in  some  meas- 
ure to  be  redressed  In  favor  of  Congress.  But. 
in   my  view,   this  highly   desirable  obJecUve 
should  be  accompUshed  less  by  attempting 
to  Involve  the  Congress  in  the  administra- 
tion and  execution  of  law.  and  more  by  tight- 
ening the  lines  of  policy  that  are  laid  down 
by  Congress  to  begin  with.  Congress,  in  other 
words,  in  mv  judgment,  ought  to  do  more 
reviewing  and  rewriting  of  its  laws  in  light 
of  their  administration,  than  reshaping  and 
redirection  of  the  administration  of  Its  laws. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, for  example.  Is  not  that  they  are  dis- 
regarding legislative  policy,  but  that  at  many 
of   the   most   important   Junctures  in   tlieir 
activities    they    have    uo    legislative    policy 
available  to  regard  or  disregard.  The  fault 
of  Congress  is  not  in  exerting  too  little  con- 
trol over  the  administration  of  the  organic 
statutes  that  these  agencies  have  in  charge, 
but  in  failing  to  rethink  and  rewrite  these 
statutes  so  that  they  express  a  workable  pol- 
icy relevant  to  present  conditions. 

In  hght  of  this  approach,  let  me  dwell  for 
a  moment,  in  part,  again.  I  am  afraid,  rather 
negativelv.   on   S.   1384,   the   bill   Introduced 
by  Senator  Hartke  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Legislative  Attorney  General — at  least,  that 
Is  what  it  is  called  In  the  version  of  the  bill 
I  have  seen.  I  am  not  enamored  of  that  title, 
and  I  understand  it  has  undergone  some  re- 
vision. But  I  think  such  an  officer  could  per- 
form very  useful  functions  for  the  Congress. 
I  think   also,   however,   that   they   are   in 
largest  part  not  the  functions   described   in 
this  bill.  To  be  sure,  appearances  as  amicus 
in  behalf  of  Congress,  such  as  are  provided 
for  by  Section  2(a)  (4)  in  the  version  of  the 
bill  that  I  have  seen,  have  been  fairly  cus- 
tomary  where   an   interest  of  the   Congress 
separable   from   that   of   the   Executive,    and 
not   subsumed    in    the    Executive's    duty    to 
take  care  that  the  laws   are  faithfully   ex- 
ecuted, is  present.  But  I  think  it  constitu- 
tionallv  verv  dubious,  and  in  any  event  quite 
unwise',  to  have  Congress  represented  either 
as  amicus  and  certainly  as  of  right  by  its 
own  lawyer  in  any  case  in  which  the  validity 
or  interpretation'  of  an  Act   of   Congress  is 
involved,  as  provided  also  by  Section  3ia). 
Enforcement  of  the  law  is  part  of  its  execu- 
tion, and  litigating  Its  constitutionality  or 
interpretation  is  part  of  its  enforcement.  I 
do  not  think  Congress  can  take  over  or.   as 
of    rieht,    share    these    functions.    Sections 
2(a)  (5)   and  3(b)  in  the  version  that  I  have 
seen,  providing  that  the  Legislative  Attorney 
General  shall  displace  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  as  counsel  for  any  mem- 


ber or  officer  of  either  House  of  Congress  In 
defending  any  official  action  seem  to  me 
perhaps  constitutionally  more  supportable, 
but  also  of  dubious  wisdom. 

What  Congress  does  sorely  need,  it  seems 
to  me.  by  the  name  of  Legislative  Attorney 
General  or  any  other  name.  Is  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  would  be  routinely  to  review  actions 
of  courts  and  of  administrative  agencies 
which  lay  bare,  as  they  do  by  the  dozen  each 
year,  points  of  policy  either  omitted  or  made 
"insufficiently  clear  in  existing  legislation. 
Such  an  officer  could  ta'ke  the  Initiative  in 
starting  up  the  legislative  process  to  supply 
omissions  In  existing  legislation,  or  to  review 
questionable  constructions  of  existing  legis- 
lation. He  could  present  Congress  at  each 
session  with  an  agenda  of  necessary  law  re- 
vision. By  thus  systematically  coordinating 
the  work  of  Congress  with  that  of  the  courts 
and  of  the  administrative  agencies,  such  an 
officer  could  vastly  enhance  the  policymak- 
ing authority  of  Congress.  Some  four  decades 
ago,  the  late  Justice  Cardozo  proposed  crea- 
tion in  New  York  of  what  he  called  a  Min- 
istry of  Justice,  and  what  became,  in  New 
York  and  in  one  or  two  other  states,  a  Law 
Revision  Commission. 

It  offers  no  perfect  analogy  to  what  I 
have  in  mind  here,  for  It  answered  to  pur- 
poses that  are  not  all  relevant.  But  a  fruitful 
general  analogy  it  does  present.  I  believe. 
"Today."  Cardozo  said,  "courts  and  legisla- 
tive work  is  separation  and  aloofness.  The 
penalty  Is  paid  both  in  the  wasted  effort 
of  production  and  in  the  lowered  quality  of 
the  product." 

There  Is  too  much  separation  and  aloofness 
today  also  between  courts  and  administra- 
tive aeencies  and  fhe  Executive,  on  the  one 
hand,  "and  Congress  on  the  other,  and  much 
pollcv  made  in  the  former  that  should  be 
laid  down  by  the  latter.  The  default  of  Con- 
gress is  ovrtng  in  some  measure  to  separa- 
tion and  aloofness.  An  officer  whose  function 
it  was  to  put  before  Congress  regularly  and 
systematically  problems  unearthed  by  litl- 
g'atlon,  and  temporarily  solved  by  courts  and 
administrative  agencies,  might  do  much  to 
enable  Congress  to  see  to  It  that  the  policy 
that  is  pursued  by  the  federal  government  is 
the  policy  Congress  wants. 

Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power  in  its  favor  not  by  going 
out  to  defend  its  prerogative,  but  by  exer- 
cising it.  It  needs,  therefore,  not  an  advocate 
to  speak  for  it.  but  internal  counsel  to  help 
It. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  prepared  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman, 


SAD  DAY  FOR  ADVOCATES  OF  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 
CLVI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
■was  a  very  sad  day  for  all  advocates  of 
U.S.  ratification  of  human  rights  con- 
ventions. Tlie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  executive  session,  voted  to 
report  out  favorably  and  unanimously 
the  supplementary  Convention  on  Slav- 

ery- 

However,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, at  the  same  time,  voted  to  table 
further  consideration  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor  and 
Political  Rights  of  Women. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  the  com- 
mittees  action.  It  is  a  total  mystery  to 
me  why  the  United  States,  of  all  natior^s. 
should  fail  to  be  a  party  to  international 
treaties  outlawing  the  practice  of  forced 
labor  and  guaranteeing  the  political 
rights  of  women. 
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The  rights  established  by  these  Inter- 
national conventions  are  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  estabUsh  minimum  universal 
standards  of  human  dignity.  Already 
eveiT  American  citizen  has  far  greater 
rights  by  virtue  of  his  birth.  Certainly 
there  is  no  justifiable  reason  either  in 
our  Constitution  or  our  Federal  statutes 
for  the  United  States  to  fail  to  ratify  all 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

I  solemnly  urge  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  reconsider  its 
action  of  today  and  put  the  United  States 
once  and  for  all  squarely  on  record  on 
the  vital  question  of  human  dignity.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  Association.  Genocide,  Slav- 
ery- and  Political  Rights  of  Women  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
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FRANK  L.  BOYDEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  forces  threaten  the  de- 
humanization  of  the  individual,  it  is  not 
often  one  is  privileged  to  know  a  man  of 
such  character,  vigor,  stature,  and  sensi- 
tivity that  he  is  able  to  leave  a  personal 
and  significant  stamp  upon  the  work  that 
represents  the  investment  of  his  life. 
Such  a  rare  man  is  Frank  L.  Boyden,  who 
this  week  announced  his  retirement  after 
65  years  as  headmaster  of  Deerfleld 
Academy  in  Deerfield,  Mass. 

At  a  time  when  shortcut,  and  some- 
times faulty,  methods  of  education  are 
often  frantically  pursued  as  the  panacea 
for  the  problems  of  our  age,  Mr.  Boyden 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  idea  that 
good  education  is  never  cheap,  quick,  or 
easy.  The  realization  of  an  educational 
dream,  as  Frank  Boyden's  life  attests,  re- 
quires personal  dedication,  expense,  and 
a  very  long-range  commitment. 

Coming  to  Deerfield  in  1902,  a  fresh, 
young  graduate  of  Amherst  College.  Boy- 
den found  a  dilapidated  community 
school  with  a  prospective  enrollment  of 
seven,  and  with  the  weight  of  community 
opinion  in  favor  of  its  abandonment. 
Over  the  period  of  the  la.st  65  years, 
Frank  Boyden  has  built  Deerfield  into 
one  of  the  countr>-'s  proude.st  private, 
preparatory'  institutions,  sending  its 
graduates  into  the  counti-y's  leading  imi- 
versities,  and  then  on  to  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership. 

Tlie  sacrifice  and  commitment  of 
Frank  Boyden  to  work  his  educational 
wonder  is  a  matter  of  record.  He  gave  up 
his  chosen  career  in  law  to  commit  his 
life  to  the  practice  of  education.  And  it 
Is  reliably  reported  that  more  than  one 
boy  has  attended  not  only  Deerfield.  but 
also  college,  with  financial  backing  from 
Deerfield's  headmaster. 

For  Frank  Boyden  education  is  not  a 
stereotyped,  impersonal  activity  to  be 
approached  with  guide  books  and  rule 
books.  It  is  as  personal  and  varied  as  400 
different  boys  can  be.  For  him  education 
means  much  more  than  academics.  It 
means  first  the  building  of  human  char- 
acter, and  he  and  his  wife  have  been 
doing  that  wonderfully  well  for  genera- 
lions  of  young  Americans. 

The  Boyden  philosophy  assumes  that 
the  secondary  school  has  certain  incom- 


parable services  to  render  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  boy,  lessons  to  offer  a  young 
man  that  life  may  never  again  find  time 
to  duplicate.  These  lessons  include  the 
spiritual,  the  social,  the  ethical,  as  well 
as  the  academic. 

At  Deerfield.  Frank  Boyden  has  striven 
to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  boys 
may  develop  individually  and  to  their 
maximiun  potential.  Great  patience,  un- 
derstanding, and  involvement  are  re- 
quired of  a  school  staff  to  produce  such 
an  atmosphere  for  growth,  and  for  that 
reason  Frank  Boyden  has  required  and 
received  from  his  exceptional  faculties 
exceptional  effort.  His  own  involvement 
in  the  life  of  all  students  is  symbolized  by 
the  placement  of  the  headmaster's  desk 
which  for  so  long  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
hallway  before  the  main  door  of  the 
academy's  central  building. 

It  has  been  said  of  Frank  Boyden  that 
he  is  an  "educator  by  intuition."  His  idea 
that  Deerfield  should  operate  in  a  per- 
sonal style  might  seem  unsophisticated 
in  a  world  of  educational  computers  and 
television  teachers.  The  tight  and  indi- 
vidual rein  which  he  has  maintained  over 
Deerfleld  and  its  activities  may  seem  im- 
practical for  most  schools  and  might  not 
have  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  a 
lesser  man. 

But  Frank  Boyden's  method  of  educa- 
tion has  worked  where  others  have  failed. 
His  reputation  as  one  who  could  save 
boys  when  other  headmasters  had  ceased 
to  try  has  gained  him  the  regard  and 
gratitude  of  students  and  educators  alike. 
So  high  is  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  school- 
men and  so  essential  have  they  found 
his  contribution  that  it  is  recorded  that, 
at  one  period  of  financial  crisis  at  Deer- 
field, the  headmasters  from  other  schools 
solicited  funds  from  their  own  alumnae 
to  save  Deerfield. 

For  these  and  so  many  other  reasons 
we  honor  Frank  Boyden  in  this  his  final 
year  as  headmaster  of  Deerfield.  The  im- 
pact of  the  work  he  has  done  is  incal- 
culable; the  number  of  lives  he  has 
influenced,  including  that  of  my  own  son, 
is  beyond  measure.  And  while  any  man 
certainly  deserves  his  retirement  after 
65  years  on  the  job,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  and  beUeve  that  Frank  Boyden's 
contribution  to  American  education  will 
continue.  Certainly  the  mark  he  has  left 
on  American  education  will  not  fade  with 
his  retirement,  nor  for  generations  to 

come. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
more  than  glad  to  join  those  who  have 
known  Deerfleld  Academy  and  its  head- 
master, Frank  L.  Boyden,  certamly 
American  education's  "Man  of  the 
Century." 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyden's 
influence  on  my  immediate  family  has 
been  through  my  son,  Jim— Deerfleld 
class  of  1945 — I  would  like  to  merely 
quote  the  closing  passage  of  his  speech 
to  the  Deerfleld  fundraising  dinner, 
September  30  of  this  year: 

The  game  was  over.  He  was  the  first  on 
the  field  to  congratulate  the  other  team.  In 
fur-collared  coat  and  rumpled  hat,  he  turned 
and  raised  his  arms  for  silence  and  the  song. 
Its  notes  lifted  Into  the  quiet  cooled  sky. 
Then  through  darkening  shadows  the  breeze 


went  back,  back  to  the  books,  the  hopes,  the 
dreams  that  a  great  school  Is  made  of.  Leaves 
scuffed  up  mixed  with  those  drifting  down, 
like  old  values  meeting  the  new  and  finding 
themselves  the  same. 

He  remained  for  a  moment,  clearing  his 
spectacles.  Was  it  mist  or  memory?  For  here 
were  old  touchdowns,  goal-line  stands,  im- 
possible catches,  and  a  stifled  pain  of  boys 
becoming  men. 

The  game  was  over.  Who  won?  No  matter; 
the  victory,  in  any  case,  was  his.  And  so  it 
ever  will  be  in  every  life  he  has  touched. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  most  remarkable  man, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Boyden,  who  has  been  a 
leader  for  65  years,  not  only  as  the  head- 
master of  Deerfleld  Academy,  but  also 
in  the  educational  system  of  this  coun- 
try. The  scope  of  Frank  Boyden's  efforts 
in  bringing  the  youth  of  this  country  into 
productive  efforts  to  solve  our  problems 
has  been  truly  remarkable.  I  am  sure  that 
retirement  will  in  no  way  adversely  affect 
his  efforts  in  this  respect,  and  I  join  with 
thousands  of  others  in  wishing  him  well 
and  in  admiration  of  his  work  to  date. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Brooke]  was  not  able  to  be 
on  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    BROOKE 

Prank  L.  Boyden  Is  one  of  those  rare  men 
who  Is.  in  truth,  a  legend  in  his  own  life- 
time. When  the  definitive  history  of  Amer- 
ican education  comes  to  be  written,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Deerfield 
Academy's  Headmaster  Boyden  is  certain  of  a 
secure  place  as  one  of  the  real  giants. 

It  is  not  onlv  because  Mr.  Boyden  has 
served  as  Headmaster  at  Deerfleld  for  the 
past  sixty-five  vears  that  he  is  entitled  to  an 
honored  niche  "in  education's  Hall  of  Fame, 
although  hi.'5  incredible  length  of  service 
must  be  virtually  unique  in  the  annals  of 
American  secondary  schools. 

Frank  Boyden  has  earned  his  special  rank 
in  the  field  of  education  because  he  is, 
above  all.  a  truly  wonderful  human  being, 
a  widely  respected  scholar,  a  natural  teacher, 
skilled  administrator,  and  born  leader,  as 
well  as  a  man  who  has  consistently  demon- 
strated a  sensitive  affinity  to  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  youth.  He  has 
cared  deeply  about  these  problems,  and  as 
much  as  any  man  I  have  ever  known,  has  de- 
voted most  of  life  to  giving  several  genera- 
tions of  bovs  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and 
his  zestful  "love  of  life,  marked  always  by  a 
profound  dedication  to  the  highest  standards 
of  moral  and  ethical  excellence. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Boyden  is  stepping 
down  from  the  Headmastership  of  Deerfleld 
^cademy  generates  a  reaction  not  unlike 
one's  feelings  if  told  that  Plymouth  Rock 
were  retiring.  But  if  any  man  ever  earned  a 
grateful  "Well  Done,"  it  is  indisputably 
Prank  L.  Bovden.  He  is  a  great  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  "word.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
of  saluting  him  with  deepest  respect  and 
affection,  and  of  wishing  him  all  of  the  best, 
now  and  always. 


INDIANA  MAY  BECOME  DEPOSITORY 
FOR  LAKE  MICHIGAN  POLLUTION 

Mr.   HARTKE.    Mr.   President,   since 
August  6  the  Chicago  Tribune— guardian 
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of  Lake  Michigan — has  raised  the  hue 
and  cry  against  pollution. 

On  September  20  the  Tribune  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Midwest  a  huge  oil 
slick— massive  oil  pollution. 

Congratulations  to  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

What  these  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  are  doing  in  the  antipollution 
series  which  began  in  August  is  pointing 
up  the  confusion  among  all  these  Great 
Lakes  commissions,  Federal-State  re- 
.<;poiisibilities,  municipal-industrial  waste 
disposal  problems,  interstate  compacts, 
marine  law  and  individual  citizens'  dis- 
regard for  a  natural  resource— Lake 
Michigan. 

The  blame  has  gone  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
dumping  a  majority  of  their  dredge 
wastes  into  the  lake.  However,  undesir- 
able this  practice  may  be,  at  least  the 
con's  is  using  some  onshore  dumping 
sites  for  disposal  of  this  filth  and  is 
probably  not  the  main  contributor  to  pol- 
lution of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  problem 
is  more  complex  than  this.  It  is.  simply 
stated,  a  lack  of  clear  directives  in  com- 
bating water  pollution. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  has  an  even 
greater  stake  in  the  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion on  Lake  Michigan,  though  we  have 
the  smallest  shoreline. 

During  a  hearing  which  I  chaired  as  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
August  on  the  alewife  fish  menace,  I 
learned  that  our  area— the  southern  tip 
of  the  lake — had  the  greatest  concen- 


tration of  these  fish;  dead,  alive  and  dy- 
ing. The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  did  not  consider  these 
fish  pollutants  even  though  they  add  to 
the  nastiness  by  rotting  in  it.  FWPCA  did 
consider  the  alewives  pollution  potential 
because  the  stinking  fish  kept  people 
from  using  the  beaches. 

Why  was  the  concentration  of  the  fish 
so  heavy  on  the  Indiana  shoreline?  Why 
does  our  Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  maintain  so  many  water  qual- 
ity monitoring  stations  in  this  area?  Why 
are  we  so  concerned  about  pollution  from 
Hoosier  communities  and  industry? 
Probably  this  concern  is  intensified  be- 
cause there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Its  toe, 
that  is,  the  southern  tip,  barely  moves. 
Cuirents  and  winds  carry  pollution  to  us. 
not  away  from  us.  Whatever  pollution 
we  create  does  not  move  swiftly  out  to 
deep  water. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was 
so  persistent  last  year  and  again  this 
spring  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
find  onshore  dumping  sites  for  dredge 
materials  especially  that  filth  from  the 
Chicago  River.  The  corps  at  my  insist- 
ence found  sites  or  diked  areas  for  some 
263.000  cubic  yards  from  the  Calumet 
River  dredge  operations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  October  6  report  by 
the  Ai-my  Corps  of  Engineers  on  dredge 
activities  and  dispo.sal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DREDGING  REQUIREMENTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1967 


Project 


Spoil  disposal  area 


Pollutants 


quested  to  tumsh 
degree  ot  pollution  in 
all  tiarbors  ot  Great 
Lakes.  Information 


Calumet  Harbor,  III.  and  Ind h!l''L«'S7r«T  "*'" ™''i^':?L''.'*1.:t 

Calumet  River,  III Onshore  diked  areas..... 

Indiana  Harbor,  Ind Lake  Michigan-Deep  water... 

Two  Rivers  Harbor,  Wis - d" 

X^Creii;";^::::::::::::;:::::::;:::::::::::::::::::  ::::  S;::::::::::::::::::::::.    -.  received  .0  da,e. 

Michigan  City  Harbor.  Ind a' 

Manitowoc  Harbor,  Wis.. J' 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  ship  canal,  Wisconsin do 

Racine  Harbor,  Wis d" - • 

Port  Washington  Harbor,  Wis O" — — ■ 

Sheboygan  Harbor.  Wis - 5° ' 

Kewaunee  Harbor,  Wis 5' ' 

Muskegon  Harbor,  Mich O" 

Ludington  Harbor,  Mich 5° 

Franklort  Harbor.  Mich -'— 2° 

St  Iosei)h  Harbor,  Mich z,..--^^ 

Green  Bay  Harbor,  Mich -    P'^*"  "^s ..... 

Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Mich - Lake  Michigan-Deep  water... 

Manistee  Harbor,  Mich do 

Manislique  Harbor,  Mich d" ~ "" 

Holland  Harbor,  Mich - Od 

CharlevolK  Harbor,  Mich do 

Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wis. «<> 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do - 


South  Haven  Harbor.  Mich 

While  Lake  Harbor.  Mich 

Pentwaler  Harbor,  Mich 

Saugatuck  Harbor,  Mich 

Menominee  Harbor,  Mich,  and  Wis. 


Note:  The  total  yardage  ol  material  involved  in  the  above  projects,  dredged  or  to  be  dredged,  is  approximately  3,000,000  cubic 

yards. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  have  on-shore  or 
diked  areas  to  dispose  of  the  entire  3  mil- 
lion cubic  yards. 

Not  only  will  Indiana  have  trouble  get- 
ting rid  of  its  ovm  treated — diluted 
wastes,  if  the  lake  Is  virtually  immobile 
at  its  southern  end,  but  the  Hoosier  State 
can  well  become  the  depositor>-  for  a  ma- 


jority of  our  neighbor  States'  pollution; 
sewage,  industrial  wastes,  marine  refuse, 
dredge  deposits,  silt  fill,  garbage,  and 
gummy  oil. 

The  oil  slick,  it  is  my  understanding, 
which  threatened  Lake  Michigan  ports 
and  cities  September  20  has  been  tested 
by  the  FWPCA  as  No.  6  fuel  oil.  Officials 
are  unable  to  match  it  with  corps  dredge 


materials.  No.  6  fuel  oil  as  defined  by  the 
Petroleum  Products  Handbook  is  "the 
cheapest  grade  of  residual  fuel  and  is 
the  grade  normally  used  by  powerplants 
and  most  Industrial  ciLstomers."  Since 
this  definition  is  so  specific  and  our  lack 
of  directives  so  uncertain  with  regard  to 
abating  pollution  on  Lake  Michigan,  I 
have  sent  the  following  letter  to  James 
Quiglcy.  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration; 
U.S.  Senate,  CoMMmEE  on  Com- 

MEBCE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  11,  1967. 
Mr.  James  Quioley, 

Adininistrator,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol  Administration,    U.S.   Department   of 
Interior,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Jim  :  The  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 
greatly  concerns  me.  There  are  two  questions 
which,  at  this  time,  I  consider  most  serious 
( 1 )    the  source  and  extent  of  the  oil   slick 
which  appeared  September  20  and    (2i    the 
availability  of  technical  studies  which  rank 
pollutants  of  the  Lake  in  order  of  their  con- 
tamination seriousness. 

Information  has  reached  me  that  the  oil 
slick  tested  out  as  if 6  fuel  oil.  The  ^6  fuel 
oil  is  most  generally  used  by  power  plants 
and  industrial  customers.  Therefore  is  It  not 
possible  that  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  Administration  can  determine  the 
sources  of  the  oil  slick  by:  comparing  tanker 
schedules  of  Lake  Michigan  shippers;  waste 
system  failures  of  industries  or  power  plants 
bordering  on  the  Lake,  which  may  have  re- 
sulted in  overflows  Into  the  water  of  this 
dimension:  or  possible  leakage  of  storage 
tanks  for  ;7  6  located  close  to  the  Lake  or  on 
one  of  Its  major  tributaries?  In  view  of  Con- 
gressional interest  in  amendments  to  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1924,  I  would  appreciate  a 
report  on  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  note  that  the  March  1967  Report  on 
Water  Quality  Criteria  Lake  Miciiigan  Basin 
by  the  State  of  Indiana  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Board  lists  the  principal  sources  of 
water  pollution  as  industrial  wastes,  munic- 
ipal sewage — and  sewer  overflows.  Accidental 
wastes  are  listed  as  spills  from  storage  tanks 
and  barges,  wastes  from  Lake  vessels,  barge 
tows,  and  pleasure  craft  and  resldie  from 
dredging  operations.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
comparison  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
Corps'  dredge  activities  and  dumping  In  con- 
trast to  other  pollution  sources.  How  much 
damage  does  the  3.000.000  less  that  amount 
deposited  on  shore  actually  do? 

Is  it  possible  to  rank  the  Lake  Michigan 
pollutants  In  acordance  with  their  danger 
level?  I  am  very  much  Interested  in  this  as 
It  seems  Important  that  we  establish  prior- 
ities for  attacks  on  these  pollutants  since 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  liable  to 
allow  us  only  one  or  two  goals  in  the  water 
pollution  abatement  operations  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Tour  personal  attention  to  this  matter  Is 
greatly  appreciated. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Vance  Haptke. 

U.S.  Senator. 

It  seems  very  important  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  do  have  a  report  on 
pollutants  in  order  of  their  seriousness. 

Tlie  Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Control 
Board  seems  to  be  concentrating  on 
municipal  sewer  systems  and  industrial 
waste  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Mr.  President  to  include  part  of  that 
report  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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APPENDIX  3.-MUNICIPAL  WASTE  TREATMENT  STATUS,  LAKE  MICHIGAN  BASIN 


Municipality 


1960 
population 


Type  of  treatment 


Year 

com- 
pleted 


Design  Presant 

flow  flow 

(million  (million 

gallons  gallons 

per  per 

day)  day) 


Receiving  stream 


Chesterton.. 

Crown  Point 

Dyer 

East  Chicago 

East  Gary 

Gary 

Hammond 

Griffith 

Highland 

Munster 

Whiting 


4,335  Activated  sludge,  chlorinatlon —  1963  1.50  1.06 

8.443     ...do 1966  IW  -90 

3,993    ...do 1966  .60  .30 

57.669    ...do I960  20.00  11.50 

9,309    Trickling  filter,  chlorinatlon 1960  1.30  1.00 

178,320    Activated  sludge,  chlorinatlon 1965  160.00  '42,50 

111.698  Activated  sludge  (chlormalion  1964  36.00  35.10 
under  construction). 

9,483  I 

16, 284  IServed  by  Hammond  Sanitary  - 

10,313  District. 

8,137  I 


Little  Calumet  River,  Burns 

Ditch,  Lake  Michigan. 
Beaver  Dam  Ditch,  Deep 

River,  Little  Calumet  River, 

Lake  Michigan. 
Plum  Creek,  Little  Calumet 

west  to  Grand  Calumet  in 

Illinois. 
Grand  Calumet  River,  Lake 

Michigan. 
Burns  Ditch,  Lake  Michigan. 
Grand  Calumet  River,  Laie 

Michigan. 
Grand  Calumet  River  west 

to  Illinois. 


<  Plus  20  additional  primary  capacity. 
difference    between    our    presence— the 

. vious  exchange  we  had  a  few  days  ago, 

18,680     Activated  sludge  1962  2.00  reference  was  made  to  our  presence  there 

""°""'"°"-  being  not  unlike  that  of  the  French,  and 

36.653     .-.-do 1956         10.00  ^^^  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 

i:'^l     SedsrudgV,—'    '1965 ■■-•86 took  exception  to  that,  suggesting  that 

chlorinatlon.  ,  „„  our  motives  are  different  from  those  oi 

15.227     ...-do 1954          too  ^^^  prench. 

• ^ "        I  confess  that  there  are  differences  of 

Mr   HARTKE   Mr.  President,  Porter,     motives.  I  have  never  asserted  that  we 

a  small  community,  has  been  ordered  to     were    there   in    the   same   role   as   the 

install  a   sewer  treatment  system.  The     French. 

case  is  now  before  the  attorney  general        Bearing  on  this  matter,  some  time  ago 

of  the  State  of  Indiana.  in   the  New   York  Review,   the   distin- 

We   have   ordered   our   industries   to     guished  scholar  John  K.  Fairbank,  wiut- 

clean  up  manv  by  1968— others  by  1970.     ing  in  an  article  entitled.  "How  To  Deal 

Indiana  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the     With  the  Chinese  Revolution."  said: 

Great  Lakes  pollution  control  compact. 

We  who  have  the  smallest  shoreline  are 

willing  to  do  our  share. 
Without  clear  directives  and  priorities 

water   pollution   control   measures   will 

continue  in  the  welter  of  confusion  that 

the  Chicago  Tribune  has  pointed  up.  I 

call  upon  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Administration  of  these  direc- 
tives and  an  establishment  of  priorities. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  sessions  of  the  Senate  from 
October  17  through  October  20  and  Octo- 
ber 23  through  October  25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  yesterday  that  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  was 
reported  in  the  press  as  having  given 
me  a  lecture  In  history  relating  to  the 


On  the  long  thin  coast  of  Vietnam,  we  are 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed  the  Prench  slept 
in  even  though  we  dream  different  dreams. 

Because  I  think  that  article  is  interest- 
ing in  itself  as  it  relates  to  this  area  of 
the  world,  and  that  It  would  do  no  harm, 
and  be  educational,  to  put  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  make  the  same  request  with  respect 
to  an  article  In  the  same  publication  by 
Jean  Lacouture,  one  of  the  leading 
French  authorities  on  Vietnam,  entitled 
"Vietnam:  The  Lessons  of  War." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  reasonably  current  articles  by  two 
outstanding  authorities  on  Vietnam,  and 
I  believe  they  would  be  interesting  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  referred  earlier  to 
an  exchange  that  I  had  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
minority  leader,  on  Tuesday.  October  3. 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments  relating 
to  the  exchange. 

In  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
expressed  a  number  of  provocative  Ideas. 


Among  these  he  developed  certain 
themes  which  strike  me  as  being  of  spe- 
cial significance.  I  refer  to  the  Senator's 
concept  of  the  President's  powers  as 
Commander  In  Chief  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  his  definition  of  the  purposes  for 
which  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and 
to  his  brief  reference  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  .should  like  to  comment  on  each 
of  these. 

The  Senator  takes  a  most  generous 
view  of  the  Presidents  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief — generous,  that  is,  to 
those  in  the  executive  branch  who  wi^h 
to  conduct  foreign  policy  without  any 
Interference  from  Congress.  He  said  that, 
in  making  the  President  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  Constitution  "tendered  to  him 
the  sword  of  tho  country.  And  that  in- 
cludes not  only  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  but  also  the  conduct  of 
any  struggle  or  hostility  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged."  At  first  I  thought  this 
statement  might  be  an  inadvertency  on 
the  Senator's  part,  but  later  in  his  speech 
he  said: 

I  have  found  as  yet  no  delimitation  on  the 
powers  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  under 
the  Constitution. 

There  are  in  fact  significant  delimita- 
tions on  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  one  does  not  need 
to  look  for  Supreme  Court  cases  to  spell 
them  out.  They  are  set  forth,  most  ex- 
plicitly, in  the  Constitution  itself.  I  refer 
to  the  military  powers  entrusted  to  Con- 
gress under  article  I.  section  8,  including 
the  power  to  declare  war:  to  raise  and 
support  armies:  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy;  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  to  provide  for  calling  forth  tlie 
militia  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  in- 
surrections and  repel  invasions;  to  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming  and  disci- 
plining the  militia;  and  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  executing  the 
foregoing  powers.  These,  it  seems  to  me. 
are  important  delimitations  indeed  on 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

The  Senator  says  that  he  has  "no 
hostility  toward  criticism,"  but  that  it 
must  be  "within  due  bounds.  '  He  gwes  on 
to  make  it  clear  that  he  considers  criti- 
cism of  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  being  fought  as  being  out  of  "due 
bounds."  Such  criticism,  in  the  Senators 
view,  is  unacceptable  because,  he  says, 
•we  must  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
conduct  of  an  external  struggle,"  because 
criticism  of  the  Presidents  judgment 
"does  not  sound  good'  and  "does  not  look 
good"  and  might  "demean  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  abroad." 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  con- 
siders that  Senator  Taft  was  "within 
bounds"  or  outside  of  bounds  when,  on 
Januarj-  5,  1951,  he  said  that — 

President  Truman  had  no  authority  what- 
ever to  commit  American  troops  to  Korea 
without  consulting  Congress  and  without 
Congressional   approval.' 

The  President — 

Said  Senator  Taft — 
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Blmply  usurped  authority,  In  violation  of  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution,  when  he  sent 
troops  to  Korea  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of 
the  'Onlted  Nations  In  an  undeclared  war.' 

In  conceding  the  President  the  right  to 
commit  the  coimtrj-  to  war  and  then  to 
conduct  the  war  virtually  without  criti- 
cism, the  minority  leader  is  being  most 
generous,  all  the  more  so  since  his  gen- 
erosity is  toward  a  President  not  of  his 
own  party.  The  trouble  Is  that  he  is  being 
generous  with  something  that  is  not  his — 
or  any  other  Senator's — to  give  away; 
namefy,  the  responsibility  for  foreign 
military  commitments  entrusted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution.  As  Alexander 
Hamilton  wrote  in  Federalist  No.  69: 

The  President  is  to  be  commander  In  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  but  in  substance  much  Inferior  to  It. 
It  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the 
supreme  command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  as  first  General  and  ad- 
miral of  the  Confederacy,  while  that  of  the 
British  king  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war 
and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets 
and  armies — all  which,  by  the  Constitution 
under  consideration,  would  appertain  to  the 
legislature- 
It  is  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  the 
power  to  initiate  war  to  be  vested  not  in 
the  President  but  in  the  Congress.  In  a 
letter  to  James  Madison  in  1789.  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote: 

We  have  already  given  in  example  one  ef- 
fectual check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  transfer- 
ring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from  the 
Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from  those 
who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to  pay.* 

I  turn  now  to  the  Senator's  definition 
of  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  I  think  is  the  most  significant  pas- 
sage in  the  exchange.  The  Senator  says 
that  he  "was  not  made  a  Senator  to  pre- 
side over  the  liquidation  of  the  holy 
fabric  of  freedom."  Amen.  Neither  was  I, 
nor  any  other  Senator.  With  that  estab- 
lished, the  question  remains  just  what 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  doing  to  sustain 
the  "holy  fabric  of  freedom." 

In  Vietnam  that  fabric  is  threadbare 
Indeed.  A  small  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional government,  but  the  fragile  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  created  sur- 
vive at  the  pleasure  of  the  Saigon  gen- 
erals, who  in  turn  survive  because  half 
a  million  American  soldiers  are  shielding 
them  from  their  enemies  while  their  own 
army  is  reluctant  to  fight.  Nor  is  the 
fabric  of  freedom  strengthened  by  the 
blasting  to  bits  by  bombs  from  B-52's  of 
villages  su.spected  of  harboring  the  Viet 
Cong,  any  more  than  it  is  strengthened 
by  the  terrorism  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Far 
more  could  be  done  to  strengthen  free- 
dom In  Vietnam — or,  more  accurately,  to 
create  some  hope  for  It — by  a  compromise 
peace  and  arrangements  for  self-deter- 
mination which  all  the  contending  par- 
ties would  pledge  themselves  to  respect 
regardless  of  the  outcome. 


-/bid, 
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Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  endless 
and  unsuccessful  war  Is  doing  much  to 
strengthen  freedom  in  our  own  country. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  given  rise  to  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
recrimination,  both  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  counti->'  at  large.  More 
important  still,  more  dangerous  and 
more  tragic  Is  the  choking  off  of  domestic 
reform  as  a  result  of  the  costs  and  anxie- 
ties set  loose  by  the  war.  I  was  Impressed 
in  this  connection  by  an  article  In  this 
morning's  paper  reporting  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  critical  statement 
made  by  the  SecretaiT  of  State  relating 
to  those  in  Congress  who  had  recently 
criticized  the  administration.  It  is  Indic- 
ative of  how  recrimination  is  mounting 
in  various  circles.  At  exactly  the  moment 
when  It  seemed  that,  at  long  last,  we  were 
about  to  take  those  long  overdue  meas- 
ures which  might  bring  freedom  of  op- 
portunity to  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  not  achieved  it.  the  war  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  domestic  reform,  claiming 
first  priority  on  our  resources  and  ener- 
gies, turning  the  Great  Society  into  a 
sick  society. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  concerned 
with  the  strategic  security  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  with  the  "holy  fabric 
of  freedom."  He  regards  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam not  as  a  civil  war,  or  even  as  a  re- 
gional war.  but  as  a  "Red  threat."  as 
part,  that  is.  of  a  global  design  for  Com- 
munist conquest.  He  says  that  we  have  a 
defense  perimeter  that  run  from  Korea 
to  Vietnam.  The  war.  he  says,  is  a  "Com- 
munist threat"  to  that  defense  line,  and 
he  adds: 

I  do  not  want  to  see  that  line  broken  so 
that  all  of  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  Is 
exposed,  because  if  It  is,  then  the  whole  Pa- 
cific coastline  of  this  country  will  be  exposed. 

Later  in  his  speech  the  Senator  de- 
clares that  "communism  is  threatening 
the  world.  If  it  is  not,  then  why  this 
imbroglio  In  Vietnam?" 

This  view  of  the  Vietnamese  war  as 
part  of  a  global  design  for  conquest  sim- 
ply does  not  stand  up  under  examina- 
tion. It  is  a  knowTi  fact,  attested  to  by 
virtually  everj'  student  of  Communist 
affairs,  that  the  Communist  world — If 
one  can  speak  of  a  Communist  world — 
is  not  a  monlithlc  monster  directed  from 
Moscow  or  Peking  and  Is  as  diverse  and 
disunited  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is 
made  up  of  diverse  nations  with  diverse 
national  ambitions.  Its  two  foremost 
powers.  Russia  and  China,  are  deeply 
hostile  to  each  other.  How  such  a  group 
of  nations  could  conceivably  pursue  a 
unified  design  for  world  conquest  is  be- 
yond my  understanding.  I  ver>'  much 
doubt  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  perceptive  obsen'er  of  world  af- 
fairs that  he  is,  would  seriously  contend 
that  such  a  unified  conspiracy  exists. 
There  may  indeed  have  been  such  a  con- 
spiracy in  Stalin's  time,  but  that  time, 
and  the  conditions  of  that  time,  are  past. 
All  that  remain  of  them  are  the  obsolete 
ideas  which  still  seem  to  dominate  the 
thinking  of  some  of  our  policymakers. 

That  being  the  case,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  considered  in  its  own  terms 
and  not  as  part  of  a  global  conspiracy. 
If  there  is  a  threat  to  our  security  in 
Vietnam,  that  threat  arises  not  from  the 
theoretical  writings  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 


nor  from  the  twisted  mind  of  a  dictator 
who  died  14  years  ago,  but  from  the 
jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam.  It 
Is  incumbent  upon  those  who  regard  this 
war  as  vital  to  our  national  security 
to  show  exactly  how  and  why  events  in 
those  jungles  and  rice  paddies  are  of 
such  enormous  importance  to  American 
security,  exactly  how  and  why  the 
breaching  of  the  hne  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  expose  the 
whole  Pacific  coastline  of  America  to 
some  nameless  threat.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  do  that.  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  believe  he  has  so 
little  faith  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

I  turn  now  to  the  third  significant 
theme  in  the  minority  leader's  speech, 
his  brief  reference  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  is.  like  the  administration,  pessimistic 
about  the  chances  for  peacemaking  ac- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  He  fears  that 
"we  could  not  energize  the  members  of 
the  Council  to  take  a  real  Interest  In  It." 

The  United  Nations  has  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty,  under  its  charter,  to 
act  to  restore  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  "ener- 
gize" the  Security  Council  or  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  take  effective  action  by 
promising  to  comply  with  any  recom- 
mendation the  Security  Council  or  Gen- 
eral Assembly  might  make  for  ending  the 
war.  One  cannot  predict  in  advance  what 
the  United  Nations  might  propose,  but  a 
logical  course  of  action  might  consist  of 
an  immediate  cease-fire,  followed  by  a 
reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Vietnam  to  restore  and  revise  the 
agreements  of  1954,  which  both  sides 
have  said  would  be  an  acceptable  basis 
of  peace. 

The  question  of  peace  in  Vietnam  could 
be  put  on  the  Security  Council's  agenda 
at  the  initiative  of  any  member  or  at  the 
Initiative  of  the  Secretary  General,  who 
is  empowered  under  article  99  of  the 
charter  to  call  to  the  Security  Council's 
attention  any  matter  which  he  regards 
as  a  threat  to  peace  and  security.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  objected  to  United  Na- 
tions action  on  the  ground  that  North 
Vietnam  and  China  are  not  members. 
This  objection  can  be  met:  imder  article 
32  of  the  charter  any  nonmember  which 
is  a  party  to  a  dispute  can  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Security  Council's  con- 
sideration of  that  dispute.  Being  a  matter 
of  procedure,  such  an  invitation  to  North 
Vietnam  and  to  China  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  veto.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment could  of  course  participate  in 
the  same  way,  as  could  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front. 

The  essential  purposes  of  United  Na- 
tions action  would  be  a  cease-fire,  the 
establishment  of  a  group  or  body  to  over- 
see the  cease-fire,  and  the  reconvening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  The  placing  of 
these  matters  on  the  Security  Council's 
agenda,  being  procedural,  would  not  be 
subject  to  veto  and  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  votes  of  any  nine  members.  Any 
action  taken  by  the  Security  Council. 
being  substantive,  could  be  vetoed,  but 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  that 
could  be  avoided  if  the  United  States 
would  commit  Itself  in  advance  to  accept 
the  Council's  recomjnendations.  Should 
there  be  a  veto  nonetheless,  the  whole 
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matter  could,  by  one  of  a  number  of  es- 
tablished procedures,  then  be  referred  to 
the  Cfeneral  Assembly.  The  General  As- 
sembly could  then  call  for  a  cease-flre, 
the  establishment  of  a  truce  supervisory 
organization,  and  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference.  As  the  distinguished 
international  lawyer  Leo  Gross  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Assembly  has  the  necessary-  authority  to 
take  such  action  under  articles  10  and  11 
of  the  charter. 

It  is  difBcult  to  see  how  the  United 
Nations  could  refuse  to  act  on  so  errave 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity as  the  war  in  Vietnam.  At  present 
it  is  deterred  from  action  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  but  even  more, 
I  think,  by  the  failure  of  the  principal 
belligerent,  the  United  States,  to  en- 
courage it  to  act.  The  critical  step,  I 
emphasize  again,  would  be  a  promise  on 
the  pert  of  the  United  States  not  to  use 
its  veto  in  the  Security  Council  and  to 
accept  and  carry  out  any  i-ecommenda- 
tions  which  might  be  made  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  the  General  Assembly, 
provided  only  that  the  other  parties  in- 
volved would  also  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  United  Nations.  As  Pro- 
fessor Gross  said  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  last  May: 

Unless  the  Assembly  chooses  to  shirk  Its 
responsibility  and  bury  Its  head  as  If  it  were 
In  sand  like  the  proverbial  ostrich,  it  can 
do  no  less  than  take  the  necessary  steps  de- 
signed to  end  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
aind  recall  the  Geneva  Conference  to  con- 
flrm.  and  when  necessary,  adapt  the  Geneva 
Accords, 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  sent 
a  copy  of  my  i-emarks  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  had  hoped 
that  possibly  he  would  be  able  to  engage 
in  a  further  discussion  on  this  subject, 
particularly  on  the  point  concerning  our 
purpose  and  po'icy  in  Vietnam  and  what 
do  we  seek  to  achieve. 

This  purpose,  it  seems  to  me,  is  still 
obscure.  I  thought  in  our  previous  de- 
bate, the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
made  a  contribution  to  this  matter. 

The  Senator  is.  as  we  know,  a  very 
close  and  confidential  friend  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and,  insofar 
as  we  can  get  authoritative  statements 
outside  of  those  in  the  executive  branch, 
I  thought  the  Senator  made  a  real  con- 
tribution. 

I  believe  if  we  could  find  a  way  to 
clarify  this  puiT>ose,  and  if  that  purpose 
proved  to  be  a  justifiable  one,  it  would 
do  much  to  calm  down  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
to  bring  about  a  much  greater  unanimity 
of  action  and  unanimity  of  thought  and. 
hopefully,  some  action  or  some  new  pol- 
icy which  might  bring  about  a  negoti- 
ated peace  in  Vietnam,  a  peace  which  I 
believe  would  be  in  the  interest  of  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  also  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

EXHIBrT     1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Review.  Feb.  17,  19681 
How  To  De.^l  With  the  Chinese  REVOLtrnoN 
(By  John  K.  Palrbank) 
The  Vietnam  debate  reflects  our  intellec- 
tual unpreparedness.  Crisis  has  arisen  on 
the  farthest  frontier  of  public  knowledge, 
and  viewpoints  diverge  widely   because   we 


all  lack  background  information.  "Vietnam" 
was  not  even  a  laoel  on  our  horizon  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  stlU  "Annam"  (the  old 
Chinese  term),  burled  within  tbe  French 
creation,   "Indo-Chlna." 

Our  Ignorance  widens  the  spectrum  of 
debate:  Everyone  seeks  peace  but  some  would 
get  It  by  fighting  more  broadly,  some  by  not 
fighting  at  all,  and  some  by  continuing  a 
strictly  Umlted  war.  Everyone  wants  negotia- 
tions. But  to  get  them  some  would  bomb 
North  Vietnam  and  others  would  pause  or 
stop. 

Behind  the  cacophony  of  argument  some 
hold  the  Europo-centrlc  view  that  Vietnam 
Is  far  away  and  In  the  Chinese  realm,  not  In 
our  realm.  Others  argue  for  a  more  global 
view  that  the  balance  of  power  and  inter- 
national order  can  be  preserved  only  by  con- 
taining the  Chinese  revolution  as  we  are 
already  doing  in  Korea  and  the  Talwin 
straits.  Yet  here  the  problem  arises  that  It 
is  not  the  Chinese  whom  we  face  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  rather  their  model  of  revolu- 
tion. Chairman  Mao's  idea.  And  how  does 
one  stop  a  revolutionary  Idea? 

How  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  revolution 
depends  on  how  we  understand  it — speclfl- 
cally,  what  is  the  Chinese  revolutionary  In- 
fluence In  Vietnam?  And  behind  that,  what 
Is  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  revolution  It- 
self? Can  we  ultimately  deal  with  It  In  any 
way  short  of  war?  But  where  woiUd  war  get 
us? 

A  long  view  Is  needed,  an  historical  frame- 
work within  which  to  see  all  the  actors,  in- 
cluding ourselves.  (What  are  we  doing  bo 
far  from  home?)  Yet  our  knowledge  of  East 
Asian  history  Is  so  meager  it  can  mislead 
us.  "History"  Is  used  as  a  grab-bag  from 
which  each  advocate  pulls  out  a  "lesson" 
to  "prove"  his  point.  Some  recall  Manchuria 
m  1931:  We  failed  to  stop  Japan's  aggres- 
sion and  it  led  on  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Others 
recall  our  drive  to  the  Yalu  In  1950:  We 
Ignored  China's  vital  Interest  in  her  frontier 
and  got  ourselves  Into  a  bigger  war.  Again, 
what  was  the  "lesson"  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu  In 
1954 — were  the  French  strategically  over- 
extended or  merely  tactically  deficient  in  air- 
power? 

"History  never  repeats  itseir*  means  that 
one  can  never  find  a  perfect  one-to-one  cor- 
respondence between  two  situations.  Each 
must  be  viewed  within  the  long  flow  of 
events,  not  as  an  Isolated  "lesson."  Brief  ar- 
ticles nike  this  one)  can  offer  only  limited 
wisdom.  Nevertheless  certain  main  outlines 
emerge  from  an  historical  survey.  The  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  have  had  their  own  spe- 
cific ways  and  Interests,  traditions  and  atti- 
tudes, and  their  own  East  Asian  pattern  of 
contact,  not  in  the  Western  style. 

the   TRADmONAL   MODEL  FOR   VIETNAM 

China's  revolutionary  Influence  on  Viet- 
nam conies  from  a  long  past.  In  the  first 
place.  Vietnam  grew  up  as  part  of  Chinese 
culture — the  East  Asian  realm  which  Includ- 
ed not  only  China  In  the  center  but  also  the 
peripheral  states  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  and 
Japan  as  well.  All  these  countries  took  over 
the  Chinese  writing  system  In  ancient  times 
and  with  It  the  Chinese  classical  teachings, 
the  bureaucratic  system  of  government,  and 
the  fanUly-based  social  order,  so  eloquently 
advocated  In  the  Confucian  classics.  These 
countries  have  an  ancient  common  bond  In 
philosophy,  government,  and  cultural  values. 

In  Vietnam's  case,  this  Chinese  heritage 
was  Imposed  by  a  thousand  years  of  Chinese 
rule  In  North  Vietnam,  the  ancient  home- 
land of  the  Vietnamese  before  they  expanded 
southward  Into  the  Mekong  delta.  Independ- 
ence from  Chinese  rule  was  gained  by  fight- 
ing In  the  tenth  century  A.D..  but  Vietnam 
then  continued  for  another  thousand  years 
to  be  "Independent"  only  within  the  Chinese 
realm  and  tribute  system.  Down  to  the  IseOs, 
Vietnamese  tribute  missions,  going  over  the 
long  post  route  to  Peking,  acknowledged  the 


superior  size  and  power,  the  superior  culture 
and  wisdom,  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  its 
rulers.  This  filial  or  younger-brother  rela- 
tionship was  broken  only  a  few  times  when 
Chinese  armies  again  Invaded  Hanoi  (for  ex- 
ample. In  1406  and  1789) .  only  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  Vietnamese  resistance,  whereupon 
tributary  relations  were  resumed.  There  were 
only  these  alternatives,  to  be  ruled  by  China 
or  to  be  "tributary,"  In  the  Chinese  cultural- 
poUtical-psychological  sense,  taking  China 
as  a  model.  This  went  to  the  point  of  using 
the  same  structure  of  government  and  copy- 
ing the  Chinese  law  codes  verbatim,  with  the 
same  terminology,  in  Chinese  characters, 
which  were  the  official  writing  system. 

Vietnam's  growth  in  the  shadow  of  China 
was  eventually  balanced  by  the  arrival  of 
sea-invaders  from  tlie  West.  The  early  Por- 
tugue.se  adventurers  and  the  later  Dutch  and 
British*  East  India  Companies  landed  their 
ships  at  Danang  iTourane).  wliere  our  ma- 
rines are  today.  This  sea  contact  with  the 
expanding  West  climaxed  in  the  French 
takeover  of  the  1860s  and  '70s.  French  colo- 
nialism during  its  eighty  ye^rs  brouglit  both 
exploitation  and  modernization.  In  a  mix- 
ture that  is  hotly  debated  and  can  hardly  be 
unscrambled. 

We  Americans  have  thus  had  predecessors 
(even  the  Japanese  in  1940-45)  on  the  long 
thin  coast  of  Vietnam.  We  are  sleeping  In 
the  same  bed  the  French  slept  in,  even 
tliough  vv'e  dream  very  different  dre.inis. 

Western  sea  power  in  Southeast  Asia  goes 
back  450  years.  Europeans  expanded  west- 
ward int  J  the  empty  Americas  very  slowly. 
They  went  ea.st  Into  populous  Asia  more 
quickly  and  easily.  Tlie  resulting  colonialism 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  now  been  superseded 
by  the  new  relationship.?  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  In  the  name  of  national  self- 
determination.  We  are  on  an  old  cultural 
frontier  between  the  international  trading 
world  and  Asia's  land-based  empires.  Viet- 
nam, like  Korea,  has  been  caught  in  the 
middle  and  pulled  in  two. 

Vietnamese  patriots  reacted  against  the 
French  by  learning  modern  nationalism  from 
them.  In  so  doing  they  continued  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  Chinese  example  to  the 
north.  The  Chinese  reformers  of  1898  had 
their  counterparts  in  Hanoi.  Sun  Yat-sen 
operated  from  there  in  1907-08,  When  his 
Chinese  Kuominiang  rc-organized  ItseU  on 
Soviet  lines  in  tlie  1920's.  a  Vietnamese  Kuo- 
mlnting  followc-d  suit.  In  the  same  era,  the 
Chinese  Commtmlst  Party  set  a  model  for 
the  growtii  of  a  Vietnamese  Communist 
movement  in  the  1930s.  The  rise  of  Ho  Cbi- 
minh  Illustrates  this  trend.  Both  the  French 
and  Soviet  Communist  movements  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Whampoa  Military  Acad- 
emy were  in  his  background. 

By  the  time  the  Chinese  Communists 
came  to  power  in  1949.  they  were  in  an  even 
better  position  to  give  the  Vietnamese  the 
encouragement  of  e.xample.  Viet  Minh  pa- 
triots of  the  united  front  were  trained  to 
fight  against  the  French  in  the  sanctuary  of 
South  China.  When  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  North  Vietnam  eventually  emerged  in 
1954  alter  the  defeat  of  France,  it  was  in- 
debted to  Chinese  help  but,  most  of  all.  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  example. 

Today  in  South  Vietnam,  the  "people's  war 
of  liberation"  has  developed  from  the  Maoist 
model  that  took  shape  in  China  during  the 
struggle  against  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Japanese.  Mao's  formula  is  to  take  power 
through  a  centralized  Leninist  party  that 
claims  to  represent  the  people.  This  begins 
with  establishing  a  territorial  base  or  "lib- 
erated area,"  Inaccessible  and  defensible. 
From  this  base,  the  party  organizers  can  re- 
cruit Idealists  and  patriots  in  the  villages 
and  create  an  Indoctrinated  secret  organiza- 
tion. Once  under  way,  this  organization  can 
begin  to  use  sabotage  and  terrorism  to  de- 
stroy the  government's  position  In  the  vil- 
lages and  mobilize  the  population  for  gv.er- 
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rlUa  warfare.  Shooting  down  unpopular 
landlords  or  government  administrators  has 
a  wide  "demonstration  effect."  When  guer- 
rilla warfare  has  reached  a  certain  level,  it 
can  escalate  to  fielding  regular  armies, 
strangling  the  cities,  and  completing  the 
takeover. 

One  appeal  of  this  Maoist  model  Is  its  do- 
it-yourself  quality.  The  organizing  procedure 
is  carried  out  by  local  people  with  only  a 
minimiun  Influx  of  trained  returnees  and 
essential  arms.  The  whole  technique  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  the  local  revolu- 
tionary  ardor   that  inspires   the   movement. 

HISTORICAL     MAINSPRINGS    OP    CHINA'S 
REVOLVTION 

In  China  today  w^e  confront  a  revolution 
still  at  full  tide,  an  effort  to  remake  the 
society  by  remaking  its  people.  Chairman 
Mao  spreads  a  mystique  that  man  can  over- 
come any  obstacle,  that  the  human  spirit 
can  triumph  over  material  situations.  For 
fifteen  years  with  unremitting  intensity  the 
people  have  been  exhorted  to  have  faith  in 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the  ideas 
of  Mao  Tse-tung.  With  this  has  gone  a  doc- 
trinaire righteousness  that  has  beaten 
down  all  dissent  and  claimed  with  utmost 
self-confidence  to  know  the  "laws  of  his- 
tory." 

Mao's  revolution  put.E  great  stress  on  the 
principle  of  strtiggle.  The  class  struggle  has 
made  history.  Each  individual  must  struggle 
against  his  own  bourgeois  nature  China  must 
struggle  against  Khrushchevian  revisionism. 
The  whole  w^orld  must  struggle  against  im- 
perialism led  by  the  United  States. 

Out  of  all  this  struggle  among  the  700 
million  Chinese  lias  come  a  totalitarian  state 
manipulated  largely  by  suasion.  Individuals 
work  upon  themselves  in  the  process  of 
thought  reform,  criticizing  their  own  atti- 
tudes. Residential  groups  maintain  surveil- 
lance on  one  another,  as  children  do  on 
their  parents,  as  part  of  their  national  duty. 
Terror  is  kept  In  the  background.  Conformity 
through  a  manipulated  "voluntarism"  fills 
the  foreground.  No  such  enormous  mass  of 
people  has  ever  been  so  organized.  The  spirit 
of  the  organization  continues  to  be  highly 
militant. 

The  sources  of  China's  revolutionary  mili- 
tancy are  plain  enough  in  Chinese  history. 
The  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  only  the 
latest  phase  in  a  process  of  decline  and  fall 
followed  by  rebirth  and  reassertion  of  na- 
tional power.  China's  humiliation  under  the 
"unequal  treaties"  of  the  nineteenth  century 
lasted  for  a  hundred  years.  An  empire  that 
had  traditionally  been  superior  to  all  others 
in  its  world  was  not  only  humbled  but 
threatened  with  extinction.  Inevitably, 
China's  great  tradition  of  unity,  as  the 
world's  greatest  state  in  size  and  continuity, 
was  reasserted.  In  this  revival,  many  elements 
from  the  past  have  been  given  new  life — 
the  tradition  of  leadership  by  an  elite  who 
are  guardians  of  a  true  teaching,  the  idea  of 
China  as  a  model  for  others  to  emulate. 

Because  the  Chinese  empire  had  kept  Its 
foreign  relations  in  the  guise  of  tribute  down 
to  the  late  nineteenth  century.  China  has 
had  little  experience  in  dealing  with  equal 
allies  or  with  a  concert  of  equal  powers  and 
plural  sovereignties.  Chairman  Mao  could 
look  up  to  Comrade  St^ilin.  He  could  only 
look  down  on  Comrade  Khrushchev.  An  equal 
relationship  has  little  precedent  in  Chinese 
experience. 

Because  China  has  been  a  separate  and 
distinctive  area  of  civilization,  isolated  in 
East  Asia,  the  Chinese  people  today  have  a 
very  different  political  heritage  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
alx)ut  China's  political  history  is  the  early 
maturity  of  the  socio-political  order.  The 
ancient  Chinese  government  became  more 
sophisticated,  at  an  earlier  date,  than  any 
regime  in  the  West.  Principles  and  methods 
worked  out  before  the  time  of  Christ  held 


the  Chinese  empire  together  down  to  the 
twentieth  century.  The  fact  that  this  Im- 
perial system  eventually  grew  out  of  date  tn 
comparison  with  the  modem  Weet  shoiUd 
not  obscure  its  earlier  maturity.  As  In  her 
scientific  discoveries  and  technology,  China's 
inventions  in  government  put  her  well  ahead 
of  Europe  by  the  time  Marco  Polo  saw  the 
Chinese  scene  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Perhaps  this  early  Chinese  advancement 
came  from  the  continuity  of  the  Chinese 
effort  at  government,  carried  on  in  the  same 
area  century  after  century,  and  dealing  with 
the  same  problems  until  they  were  mastered. 
In  contrast.  Western  civilization  grew  up 
with  a  broader  base  geographically  and  cul- 
turally, but  this  very  diversity  of  origins 
and  the  geographical  shift  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  western  Europe  may  have  de- 
layed the  maturing  of  Western  institutions. 
Thus  the  ancient  Cliinese  had  a  chance 
to  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  social  or- 
der, staying  in  the  same  place  and  working 
it  out  over  the  centuries.  Their  solution 
began  with  the  observation  that  the  order 
of  nature  Is  not  egalitarian  but  hierarchic. 
Adults  are  stronger  than  children,  husbands 
than  wives.  Age  is  wiser  than  youth.  Men 
are  not  equally  endowed:  "Some  labor  with 
their  minds  and  govern  others;  some  labor 
with  their  muscles  and  are  governed  by 
others  "  This  common-sense,  anti-egalitar- 
ian approach  tried  to  fit  everyone  in  his  place 
in  a  graded  pyramid  of  social  roles. 

At  the  top  of  everything  was  the  Chinese 
ruler,  whose  virtuous  e.xample  commanded 
the  respect  and  obedience  of  all  beholders. 
I'Tie  Chinese  monarchy  institutionalized  the 
idea  of  universal  kingship  atop  the  htiman 
pyramid.  The  emperor  functioned  as  mili- 
tary leader,  power  holder  and  ethical  pre- 
ceptor at  the  apex  of  every  social  activity. 
An  able  emperor  would  recruit  the  best  tal- 
ent, use  men  in  the  right  Jobs,  render  the 
legal  decisions,  and  even  set  the  style  of 
connoisseurship  in  art,  while  carrying  out 
the  sacrifices  to  heaven  and  superintending 
all  aspects  of  official  conduct.  The  monarchy 
became  omnicompetent,  not  equalled  by  any 
other  human  institution. 

Even  before  the  Chinese  unification  of  221 
B.C.,  ancient  administrators  had  worked  out 
the  basic  principles  of  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment. They  selected  for  their  ability  a  pro- 
fessional group  of  paid  officials  who  were 
given  overall  responsibility  in  fixed  areas,  In- 
structed and  supervised  throtigh  official  cor- 
respondence, and  rotated  in  office.  The  Chi- 
nese empire  thus  very  early  embodied  the 
essentials  of  bureaucracy  which  the  Euro- 
peans arrived  at  only  in  modern  times. 

One  of  the  great  inventions  of  Chinese 
government  w.as  the  examination  system 
based  on  the  contribution  classics.  It  pro- 
duced an  indoctrinated  elite  who  could  either 
provide  local  leadership  as  holders  of  Imperial 
degrees  or  else  could  be  appointed  to  official 
posts  and  carry  on  administration  anywhere 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  In  either  case, 
the  products  of  the  examination  system, 
versed  In  the  classical  principles  of  govern- 
ment, were  supporters  of  orthodoxy  and  au- 
thority on  established  lines. 

Other  innovations,  like  the  censors  who 
functioned  as  a  separate  supervisory  echelon, 
added  to  the  devices  of  Chinese  "statecraft." 
Chinese  government  also  used  the  family  sys- 
tem, confirming  the  special  status  of  parents 
and  elders  over  the  young,  and  of  men  over 
women.  The  famous  "three  bonds"  or  "three 
net-ropes"  {san-kang)  tied  together  superiors 
and  subordinates — parents  over  children, 
husbands  over  wives,  and  rulers  over  sub- 
jects. In  effect,  this  was  a  doctrine  of  obedi- 
ence, to  be  manifested  through  the  virtues 
of  filial  piety,  chastity,  and  loyalty,  respec- 
tively. Within  the  family,  the  patriarch  was 
like  an  emporer,  while  ordinary  family  mem- 
bers, each  in  his  own  status,  depended  on  the 
group  for  their  livelihood,  their  education 
and  social  life,  and  even  for  a  religious  focus 
through  reverence  for  their  ancestors. 


As  the  Chinese  socio-political  order  ma- 
tured and  grew.  Its  Influence  radiated  out- 
ward over  the  "Chinese  culture  area."  Be- 
cause China  wa«  the  center  of  civilization  in 
East  Asia,  It  served  as  the  model  for  smaller 
states  like  Korea  and  Vietnam,  whose  rulers 
naturally  became  subordinate  to  the  Chinese 
emperor.  This  hierarchic  relationship  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  tribute  system  already  noted. 
But  the  rise  of  nomadic  warriors  like  the 
Mongols  on  the  grasslands  of  Inner  Asia 
posed  a  new  problem,  for  they  were  non- 
Chinese  in  culture  and  yet  their  mUltary 
capacity  enabled  them  to  invade  North  China 
and  eventually  conquer  the  whole  empire. 
The  result  was  another  Chinese  political  In- 
vention, under  which  it  became  possible  for 
powerful  non-Chinese  peoples  to  participate 
in  Chinese  political  life.  This  they  did  either 
as  allies  and  subordinates  of  strong  Chinese 
rulers  or.  in  case  of  Chinese  weakness,  as  the 
actual  rulers  of  China  Itself.  Thus  the  an- 
cient Chinese  empire  again  showed  its  politi- 
cal sophistication.  Invaders  who  could  not  be 
defeated  were  admitted  to  the  power  struc- 
ture. The  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  to  nine- 
teenth centuries  could  even  seize  the  im- 
perial power,  but  they  had  no  alternative  to 
ruling  China  in  the  old  Chinese  fashion. 

When  Westerners  arrived  on  China's  bor- 
ders in  early  modern  times,  they  also  began 
to  participate  in  the  Chinese  power  structure. 
They  were  generally  given  status  as  tribu- 
taries and  until  1840  were  kept  under  control 
on  the  frontier.  Thereafter,  under  the  so- 
called  "unequal-treaty"  system,  the  Western- 
ers had  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
government  of  China.  This  they  did  with 
special  privileges  in  treaty  ports  protected  by 
their  gunboats  and  under  their  own  consuls' 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  In  Its  beginning. 
this  nineteenth-century  treaty  system  fol- 
lowed Chinese  tradition. 

Eventually  of  course.  Western  contact 
brought  in  new  Ideas  which  undermined  the 
old  Chinese  order.  But  not  all  the  new  ideas 
of  modern  times  were  wholly  accepted.  Chris- 
tianity found  only  a  limited  following.  Ideas 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
supremacy  of  law  were  not  taken  over.  China 
picked  and  chose  what  it  wanted  to  accept 
from  the  West.  Scientific  technology  and 
nationalism  were  in  time  taken  as  founda- 
tions of  economic  and  jxilitical  change.  But 
Western-style  republicanism  and  the  election 
process  did  not  take  hold.  As  a  political  de- 
vice to  take  the  place  of  dynastic  rule,  the 
Chinese  eventually  accepted  Leninist  party 
dictatorship.  On  this  basis,  the  Kuomintang 
rose  to  power  in  the  1920s.  Later  the  Com- 
munist success  established  the  doctrines  of 
Marxism-Leninism  and  techniques  of  Soviet 
totalitarianism  and  industrialization.  The 
Slno-Soviet  split  now  represents  a  triumph 
for  hypernationalism  geared  to  a  revolu- 
tionary faith. 

CULTUHAL   DIFTERENCES  AND   CONFLICTS 

Even  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  ex- 
perience of  the  Chinese  people  Indicates 
their  cultural  differences  from  the  West. 
Some  of  these  inherited  differences  have 
been  selected  and  reinforced  by  the  new 
totalitarian  rulers.  Chinese  tradition  Is,  of 
course,  very  broad.  It  affords  examples  of  a 
Confucian  type  of  individualism  and  de- 
fiance of  state  control.  Some  day  these  ex- 
amples may  be  invoked  for  democratic  pur- 
poses, but  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Today  we  see  these  cultural  differences 
affecting  the  status  of  the  Chinese  indi- 
vidual. The  old  idea  of  hierarchic  order  per- 
sists. "Enemies"  of  the  new  order,  as  defined 
by  It.  are  classed  as  not  belonging  to  "the 
people"  and  so  are  of  lowest  status.  On  the 
other  hand,  party  members  form  a  new  elite, 
and  one  man  Is  still  at  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  tradition  of  government  supremacy 
and  domination  by  the  official  class  still 
keeps  ordinary  people  in  their  place. 

Tlie  law,  for  example.  Is  still  an  adminis- 
trative tool  tised  in  the  Interest  of  the  State: 
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It  does  not  protect  the  Individual.  This  re- 
flects the  commonsense  Eirgtunent  that  the 
Interest  of  tbe  whole  outweighs  that  of  any 
part  or  person,  and  so  the  Indl-rtdual  stlU 
has  no  established  doctrine  of  rights  to  fall 
back  upon.  As  In  the  old  days,  the  letter  of 
the  law  remains  uncertain  and  Its  applica- 
tion arbitrary.  The  defense  of  the  accused  is 
not  assured,  the  Judiciary  Is  not  Indejjend- 
ent,  confession  Is  expected,  and  litigation 
frowned  upon  as  a  way  of  resolTlng  conflicts. 
Compared  with  American  society,  the  law- 
plays  a  very  minor  role. 

The  dUfferences  between  Chinese  and 
American  values  and  institutions  stand  out 
most  sharply  In  the  standnrds  for  personal 
conduct.  The  term  for  Individualism  in 
Chinese  (ko-jen  chu-i)  Is  a  modem  phrase 
Invented  for  a  foreign  idea,  using  characters 
that  suggest  each-for-hlmself,  a  chaotic 
selfl.shness  rather  than  a  high  ideal.  Individ- 
ualism Is  thus  held  in  as  little  esteem  as  it 
was  under  the  Confucian  order.  The  differ- 
ence Is  that  where  young  people  were  for- 
merly dominated  by  their  f.umlies,  who  for 
example  arranged  thelx  marriages,  now  they 
have  largely  given  up  a  primary  loyalty  t>3 
family  and  substituted  a  loyalty  to  the 
Party  or  "the  people."  In  both  cases,  the 
hlgheet  Ideal  is  sacritice  for  the  collective 
good.  Similarly,  the  modern  t^rm  for  free- 
dom {tsu-ym  is  a  modern  combination  of 
characters  suggesting  .-i  spontaneous  or  will- 
ful lacK  of  discipline,  very  close  to  license 
and  quite  contrary  to  the  Chinese  Ideal  of 
disciplined  cooperation. 

The  cultur^il  gap  is  shown  also  by  the  Chi- 
nese attitude  tcward  philanthropy.  Giving 
things  to  others  Is  of  course  highly  valued 
where  speciflc  relations  call  for  It,  as  when 
the  Individual  contributes  to  the  collective 
welfare  of  fcmily,  clan,  or  community.  But 
tae  Christian  virtue  of  philanthropy  in  the 
abstract,  giving  to  others  as  a  general  duty. 
quite  Impersonally,  runs  into  a  different 
complex  of  ideas.  Between  individuals  there 
should  be  reciprocity  in  a  balanced  relation- 
ship. To  receive  without  giving  in  return 
puts  one  at  a  serious  disadvantage:  One  Is 
unable  to  hold  up  one's  side  of  the  relation- 
ship and  therefore  loses  se!f-resT>ect.  Amer- 
ican philanthropy  thus  hurts  Chinese  pride. 
It  has  strin^T!  of  conscience  attached  to  it. 
The  Communist  spurning  of  foreign  aid  and 
touting  of  self-sufflclency  fits  the  traditional 
sense  of  values.  American  aid  does  not. 

Cultural  differences  emerge  eqiially  In  the 
area  of  politics  In  the  Chinese  tradition, 
government  Is  by  persor.s  who  command 
obetllence  by  the  example  they  set  of  right 
conduct.  ^^Then  In  power,  an  emperor  or  a 
ruling  party  has  a  monopoly  of  leadership 
which  Is  Justified  by  its  performance,  partic- 
ularly by  the  wisdom  of  its  policies.  No  ab- 
stract distinction  Is  made  between  the  person 
In  power  and  his  policies.  Dissent  which  at- 
tacks policies  is  felt  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
p.'Ucy  oxaicer.  On  this  basis,  no  "loyal  oppo- 
sition" is  pkjasible.  The  Western  concept  of 
disputing  a  power  holder's  pjolicies  while  re- 
maining loyal  to  his  Lnstltutional  status  is 
not  intelligible  to  the  Chinese.  Critics  are 
seen  as  enemies,  for  they  discredit  those  in 
power  and  tear  down  tlie  prestige  by  which 
their  power  is  partially  maintained.  (This 
Idea  aiso  crops  up  in  Taiwan.) 

Another  difference  emerges  over  the  idea 
of  self-determination.  This  commonplace  of 
Western  political  thinking  sanctious  the  de- 
mand of  a  definable  group  in  a  certain  area, 
providing  they  can  work  it  out,  to  achieve  an 
Independent  state  by  common  consent  amon^ 
themselves.  This  idea  runs  quite  counter  to 
the  traditional  idea  of  the  Chinese  realm  that 
embraces  all  who  are  ctilturally  Chinese  with- 
in a  single  entity.  Thus  the  rival  Chinese 
regimes  today  are  at  one  in  regarding  Taiwan 
as  part  of  the  mainland.  Both  want  ti?  con- 
trol both  areas.  Similarly,  they  are  agreed 
that  Tlt)et  is  part  of  the  Chinese  realm  with- 
out regard  for  BeU-<letermln&tlon.  A  8U[>er- 


vlsed  plebiscite  would  seem  so  humiliating 
that  no  Chinese  regime  would  permit  It. 

Both  the  Chinese  party  dictatorships  of 
modem  times  are  also  believers  In  elitism 
and  opponents  of  the  election  process,  escept 
as  a  minor  device  for  confirming  local  popu- 
lar acquiescence  In  the  regime.  Elections  on 
the  nLainXand  are  manipulated  by  the  Party. 
Taiwan  has  developed  a  genuine  election 
process  at  the  local  level,  but  the  old  Idea  of 
party  "tutelage"  Is  far  from  dead  at  the  top. 
Here  again,  a  case  can  be  made  for  the 
Chinese  practice.  Our  point  is  merely  Its 
difference  from  that  of  the  West. 

Perhaps  the  moet  strikingly  different  po- 
litical device  Is  that  oi  mutual  responsibility, 
the  arrangement  whereby  a  designated  group 
is  held  responsible  in  all  its  members  for  the 
conduct  of  each.  This  idea  goes  far  back  In 
Chinese  history  as  a  device  for  controlling 
populous  villages.  At  first  five-household 
groups  and  lat-er  ten-household  groups  were 
designated  by  the  officials,  ten  such  lower 
groups  forming  a  unit  at  a  higher  level,  with 
the  process  repeated  until  a  thousand  house- 
holds formed  a  single  group.  In  operation 
this  system  means  that  one  member  of  a 
household  Is  held  accountable  for  the  acts 
of  all  other  members,  one  household  for  the 
acts  of  Its  neighbors,  and  so  on  up  the  line. 
This  motivates  mutual  surveillance  and  re- 
ciprocal control,  with  neighbor  spying  on 
neighbor  and  children  Informing  on  parents. 
Communist  China  uses  this  ancient  device 
today  In  its  street  committees  and  other 
groups.  It  directly  demes  the  Western  idea  of 
Judging  a  man  by  his  Intentions  and  con- 
demning him  only  for  his  own  acts. 

Cultural  differences  lay  the  powder  train 
for  international  conflict.  China  and  Amer- 
ica can  see  each  other  as  "backward"  and 
"evil."  deserving  destruction.  We  need  to 
objectify  such  differences,  see  our  own  values 
in  perspective,  and  understand  if  not  ac- 
cept the  values  of  others.  Understanding  an 
opponent's  values  also  helps  us  deal  with 
him.  The  old  Chinese  saying  Is,  "If  you  know 
yourself  and  know  your  enemy.  In  a  hundred 
battles  you  will  win  a  hundred  times. 

All  this  applies  to  our  present  dilemma  in 
Vietnam  where  our  military  helicopter  tech- 
nology Is  attempting  to  smash  the  Maoist 
model  of  "peoples'  war."  We  face  a  dilemma: 
Appeasement  may  only  encourage  the  mili- 
tancy of  our  opponents,  yet  vigorous  resist- 
ance may  pose  a  challenge  that  Increases  their 
militancy    Fighting  tends  to  escalate. 

M.\N1PCLATIN0    PEKING    IN    A    MOBE-TH.\N-MILI- 
TAST  COMPETITION 

One  line  of  approach,  quite  aside  from 
military  effort,  should  seek  to  undermine 
the  militancy  of  our  opponents.  Why  not  pay 
more  attention  to  their  motivation  and  try 
to  manipulate  it?  Having  seen  how  Mao  Tse- 
tung  has  manipulated  Khrushchev  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  manipulated  us,  can  we 
not  do  some  manipulating  ourselves?  There 
are  several  elements  to  use.  One  is  China's 
enormous  national  pride,  the  feeling  in 
Peking  that  this  largest  and  oldest  of  coun- 
tries naturally  deserves  a  top  position  In  the 
world.  In  the  background  lies  the  fact  that 
China  was  indeed  at  the  top  of  the  known 
world  for  more  th.-ui  3.000  years  of  Its  re- 
corded history.  The  Chinese  attitude  of  cul- 
tural superiority  Is  deep-rooted  and  still 
plays  a  part  in  foreign  contact. 

A  second  element  is  the  need  of  any 
Chinese  regime  for  prestige.  Peking  rules  an 
incredibly  va-st  mass  of  people  by  means  of 
an  enormous  and  far-flung  bureaucracy.  The 
prestige  of  the  leadership  and  the  morale 
of  the  populace  and  bureaucracy  are  Inter- 
twined. The  rulers  must  seek  by  all  means  to 
bolster  their  public  Image,  show  themselves 
successful,  and  make  good  their  claims  to 
wisdom  and  influence,  Por  Bi.\teen  years 
Peking  h;',s  buttressed  its  prestige  by  attack- 
ing "American  Imperialism."  but  Its  need  for 
prestige  Is  more   basic  than  any  particular 


target  of  attack.  Are  there  other  ways  to 
strengthen  Itself  than  by  denouncing  and 
"struggling  against"  the  biggest  overseas 
power? 

Another  element  is  the  converse  of  the 
above — ^the  accumulated  fatigue  of  revolu- 
tion. Chairman  Mao's  exhortations  to  con- 
tinued struggle  and  austerity  betray  tUs 
lively  fear  lest  the  new  generation  grow  tired 
of  "permanent  revolution,'"  His  eventual 
successors  may  respond  differently  to  op- 
portunities abroad.  Finally,  there  are  the 
concrete  problems  of  the  Chinese  state,  lis 
need  for  foreign  capital  goods  and  food  sup- 
plies, needs  that  may  grow. 

A  program  to  take  aulvantage  of  these 
elements,  recognizing  the  realities  of  cultural 
difTerence,  would  seek  to  enlarge  Peking's  in- 
ternational contact  and  work  out  a  greater 
role  and  responsibility  for  China's  rulers  In 
the  world  outside.  Many  express  this  In  wish- 
ful terms — "If  only  China  would  Join  the  In- 
ternational world."  Realists  point  out  Pe- 
king's reiterated  refusal  to  do  so  on  any  fea- 
sible terms.  What  I  am  advocating  here  is 
not  a  single  gesture  but  a  continuing  pro- 
gram, not  an  alternative  to  present  policies 
but  an  addition  to  them.  It  Is  too  simple  to 
say  that  one  cannot  oppose  an  avowed  enemy 
on  one  front  while  also  making  an  accom- 
modation with  him  on  other  fronts.  On 
the  contrary,  this  Is  what  diplomacy  Is  all 
about.  The  whole  Idea  of  manipulation  is  to 
use  both  pressure  and  persuasion,  both 
toughness  and  reasonableness,  stick  and  car- 
rot, with  an  objective  calculation  of  the  op- 
ponent's motives  and  needs.  This  is  not  for- 
eign  to  President  Johnson's   thinking. 

On  the  Issue  of  Communist  China's  entry 
Into  the  United  Nations,  one  objection  Is  that 
Peking  in  repeated  declarations  has  set  im- 
possible terms.  Peking  demands  that  "Ameri- 
ca get  out  of  Taiwan"  and  that  tlie  National- 
ist Government  leave  the  UN  entirely  if  the 
Peking  government  enters  any  part  of  it. 
These  are  terms  we  cannot  accept.  They  are 
thus  tough  bargaining  jxisitions.  But  we 
should  never  expect  Peking's  entry  Into  the 
UN  to  be  achieved  by  a  single  cataclysmic 
act.  It  can  only  follow  a  long  and  tortuous 
negotiation,  probably  involving  the  whole  or- 
ganization. Negotiations  of  a  sort  are  already 
under  way. 

The  most  practical  objection  to  Peking  In 
the  United  Nations  is  the  trouble  It  will 
cause.  Tlie  Communist  capacity  for  Imped- 
ing orderly  procedures,  obstructing  and 
sabotaging  collective  effort,  is  well  known. 
The  prospect  of  getting  mainland  China  into 
the  international  organization  Is  not  one  to 
gladden  tlie  heart  of  any  official  who  must 
deal  with  the  resulting  situation.  No  one 
should  assume  that  our  China  problem  will 
be  easier.  The  argument  for  getting  Peking 
In  is  simply  one  of  choice  between  evils.  The 
trouble  it  brings  will  be  less  grievous  than 
the  warfare  that  seems  likely  If  Sino- Ameri- 
can relations  remain  on  their  present  tracl:. 
We  have  learned  to  prefer  small  limited  wars 
to  big  nuclear  disasters.  So  we  should  try  to 
substitute  diplomiatic  wrangling  and  nasty 
competition  with  China  all  across  the  board 
In  place  of  ,",  prolonged  military  showdown. 

In  short,  Peking's  presence  In  the  UN  is 
no  panacea  nor  is  It  likely  to  seem  to  be  a 
great  Improvement.  It  may  at  first  seem  like 
a  disaster,  and  this  has  deterred  every  ad- 
ministration In  Washington.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  China  in  the  UN  offers  a  prospect  of 
diversifying  the  struggle  and  diverting  it 
from  the  military  single  track.  Can  we  afford 
to  let  the  Chinese  revolution  remain  in  it:; 
partly  Imposed,  partly  chosen  Isolation,  hop- 
ing It  will  eventually  lo^e  Its  militancy? 

One  major  stumbling  block  in  this  ap- 
proach is  Taiwan.  There  Is  no  way  for  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  Taiwan  or 
cease  to  support  Its  independence.  Taiwan 
today  Is  one  of  the  larger  and  more  prosper- 
ous members  of  the  United  Nations,  We  can- 
not turn  our  backs  upon  It,  either  morally 
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or  strategically.  Indeed,  any  future  Taipei 
regime  that  sought  to  Join  the  mainland 
ought  to  meet  our  opposition  for  reasons  of 
essential  power  politics. 

But  we  can  do  much  more  to  deal  with  the 
Chinese  revolution  than  merely  shoot  at  its 
protagonists  to  contain  it  militarily.  The 
need  for  disarmament  and  for  worldwide  co- 
operation over  population  and  food  supply 
are  only  two  of  the  forces  pushing  us  toward 
a  more  active  China  policy. 

What  conclusion  emerges  from  a  survey  of 
China's  revoluntionary  history  and  the  cul- 
tural differences  that  separate  us? 

First,  we  are  up  against  a  dynamic  oppo- 
nent whose  strident  anti-Americanism  will 
not  soon  die  away.  It  comes  from  China's  long 
background  of  feeling  superior  to  all  out- 
siders and  expecting  a  supreme  position  in 
the  world,  which  we  seem  to  thwart.  Second, 
we  have  little  alternative  but  to  stand  up  to 
Peking's  grandiose  demands.  Yet  a  contain- 
ment policy  which  is  only  military,  and  noth- 
ing more,  can  mousetrap  us  into  war  with 
China.  Our  present  fighting  to  frustrate  the 
Maoist  model  In  'Vietnam  is  a  stopgap,  not 
a  long-term  policy.  We  should  add  to  this 
policy,  and  If  possible  substitute  for  it  a  more 
sophisticated  diplomatic  program  to  under- 
mine China's  militancy  by  getting  her  more 
involved  in  formal  International  contact  of 
all  kinds  and  on  every  level. 

The  point  of  this  Is  {jsychologlcal :  Peking 
Is,  to  say  the  least,  maladjusted,  rebellious 
against  the  whole  outer  world,  Russia  as  well 
as  America.  We  are  Peking's  principal  enemy 
because  we  happen  now  to  be  the  biggest 
outside  power  trying  to  foster  world  stability. 
But  do  we  have  to  play  Mao's  game?  Must 
we  carry  the  whole  burden  of  resisting  Pe- 
king's pretensions?  Why  not  let  others  in  on 
the  Job? 

A  Communist  Ciiina  seated  In  the  UN 
could  no  longer  pose  as  a  martyr  excluded  by 
"American  Imperialism."  She  would  have  to 
deal  with  UN  members  on  concrete  Issues, 
playing  politics  in  addition  to  attempting 
subversion  (which  sometimes  backfires).  She 
would  have  to  face  the  self-interest  of  other 
countries,  and  learn  to  act  as  a  full  member 
of  International  society  for  the  first  time  In 
history.  This  Is  the  only  way  for  China  to 
grow  up  and  eventually  accept  restraints  on 
her  revolutionary  ardor. 

Exhibit  2 
Vietnam:   The  Lessons  op  War 
(By  Jean  Lacoiiture) 

"On  the  long  thin  coast  of  Vietnam,"  wrote 
John  K.  Fairbank  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
paper,  "we  are  sleeping  In  the  same  bed  the 
French  slept  in  even  though  we  dream  differ- 
ent dreams." 

The  dreams  of  course  are  very  different  but 
so  are  the  beds  and  the  dreamers  themselves. 
Let  us  compare  them  and  see  when  the  end 
of  the  night  may  come. 

Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  for  Amer- 
ican leaders  at  the  moment  than  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  disastrous  errors  made  by 
the  French  In  Indo-China  from  1945  to  1956. 
To  know  the  faults  of  a  friend  may  not  cure 
one's  own,  but  from  France's  experience 
America  might  well  learn  something  of  what 
has  gone  so  dreadfully  wrong  in  Vietnam 
today. 

The  French  had  three  great  dreams  for 
Indo-Chlna  and  each  led  them  into  a  differ- 
ent and  more  ugly  phase  of  the  war.  At  first, 
in  1946,  they  clung  briefly  to  the  dream  of 
re-establishing  their  pre-war  empire  in  Indo- 
China,  Indeed,  for  one  hopefvil  moment  they 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  promising  new 
colonial  policy:  General  Leclerc,  sent  out  to 
"reconquer"  the  territory,  decided  instead  to 
negotiate  with  the  Vietnam  revolutionary 
leader.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Leclerc  recognized  Ho's 
Vietnam  as  a  "free  state,"  connected  with 
France,  but  controlling  its  own  diplomacy, 
army,  and  finances.  This  was  the  first  agree- 


ment made  between  a  European  colonial 
power  and  the  Asian  revolution — and  one  erf 
the  shortest-lived  and  saddest  in  retrospect. 
For  within  weeks  the  Intrigues  of  colonialists 
in  Saigon  and  Paris  and  extremists  among 
the  Vietminh  and  its  nationalist  allies  suc- 
ceeded in  scrapping  it.  The  way  was  now 
open  lor  France  to  plunge  Into  full-scale 
colonial  war.  But  it  soon  became  clear  to 
everybody  that  this  would  have  been  a  hope- 
less venture,  doomed  from  the  start  by  the 
half-ruined  state  of  France,  the  lack  of  an 
air  force  and  navy,  and  the  disapproval  of 
the  Russians  and  Americans. 

At  this  point  the  French  conceived  their 
second  Indo-Chinese  dream  which  led  them 
into  a  second  war,  lasting  from  1948  to  1951. 
Now  they  would  transform  their  colonial 
struggle  into  a  Civil  War,  Against  Ho's  Viet- 
minh they  would  set  in  opposition  the  "inde- 
pendent" Emperor  Bao  Dai,  encouraging  him 
to  cultivate  his  own  anti-Communist  but  na- 
tionalist leadership — a  policy  described  by 
the  distinguished  scholar  Paul  Mus  as  "na- 
tionalist counter  fire." 

Perhaps  it  might  have  succeeded  if  the 
nationalist  had  been  given  a  chance  to  make 
it  work.  But  their  power  and  prestige  and 
autonomy  were  always  limited.  While  Viet- 
namese and  French  troops  died  courageously, 
Bao  Dal  preoccupied  himself  with  tiger  hunt- 
ing, his  ministers  with  profiteering.  The 
Vietminh  methodically  liquidated  Bao  Dai's 
officials,  dominated  the  countryside,  and  or- 
ganized its  soldiers  into  divisions  soon  after 
the  Chinese  Communists  arrived  on  the 
Northern  Frontier  in  1950. 

After  this  decisive  event  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War,  France  dreamed  once 
again  of  transforming  the  nature  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  this  time  into  an  international 
conflict  with  Communism,  In  September  1951 
General  de  Lattre  arrived  in  Washington  to 
argue  that  France,  faced  with  Vietminh  sub- 
version supported  by  Communist  China,  now 
needed  and  deserved  to  have  its  risks  shared. 
He  was  given  both  credits  and  weapons.  But 
later,  in  1954,  on  the  eve  of  Dien  Bien  Phu, 
tlie  French  government  demanded  far  more: 
It  requested  that  several  hundred  American 
bombers  be  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  from 
Manila.  To  these  requests,  Washington  finally 
responded  that  "Indochina  does  not  fall 
within  the  perimeter  of  the  area  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States." 

We  can  now  admire  the  wisdom  which  led 
President  Eisenhower  to  reject  both  the 
agitated  appeals  of  the  French  and  the  ad- 
vice of  Admiral  Radford  and  Vice  President 
Nixon,  both  of  whom  recommended  Interven- 
tion. But  we  may  well  ask  why  a  country 
not  considered  of  "vital  importance"  to 
American  Interests  in  1954  became  so  in 
1965.  The  Communist  camp,  after  all,  is  no 
longer  a  monolithic  force  able  to  exert  uni- 
fied global  pressures  as  had  been  the  case  in 
1954,  In  Korea,  moreover,  Chinese  had  re- 
cently been  fighting  American  soldiers,  some- 
tlilug  they  have  since  refrained  from  doing; 
and  missile  strategy  has  meanwhile  dimin- 
ished the  Importance  of  local  airforce  bases. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  the  diplomatic 
views  of  American  leaders  have  hardened 
during  these  years.  In  the  light  of  Mr,  Rusk's 
performance  the  diplomacy  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  must  be  reconsidered  and  credited 
with  an  admirable  flexibility. 

Thus  France  launched  three  wars  In  Indo- 
Chlna  and  lost  them  all.  Its  allies  having  re- 
fused to  provoke  a  brutal  extension  of  the 
war  in  order  to  avoid  a  local  defeat,  France's 
dream  of  an  International  anti-Communist 
"crusade"  collapsed  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  the 
spring  of  1954.  General  Giap  destroyed 
France's  main  combat  force;  the  Vietminh 
controlled  two-thirds  of  Vietnam;  and 
neither  Hanoi  nor  Saigon  were  protected 
from  attack. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  had  offered  negotiations  six 
months  before  this  debacle  and  had  been 
ignored.  Now  Moscow  and  Peking  were  agree- 


able to  an  International  detente  and  Wash- 
ington seemed  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  its  failure  to  Inten-ene.  Thus  at 
the  Geneva  conference  table  In  1954  the 
Western  powers  benefitted  from  a  certain 
complicity  on  the  part  of  Molotov  and  Chou 
En-lal:  "The  West  succeeded  in  wresting 
from  the  victors  half  the  territory  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  material  wealth  of  Viet- 
nam. Ho  agreed  to  fall  back  to  the  north  In 
exchange  for  a  promise  that  elections  pre- 
paring the  way  for  unification  w^ould  be  held 
in  1956— elections  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
winning. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  surrounds  this 
Geneva  settlement.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  only  texts  signed  at  Geneva  were  the 
armistice  agreements  between  the  French  and 
the  Vietminh.  No  one  at  all  signed  the  "final 
declaration"  of  the  conference — both  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  had  res- 
ervations about  It — and  it  carried  only  the 
force  of  suggestion.  But  apart  from  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Frencn  were  the  only  nation 
that  formally  guaranteed  to  carry  out  the 
Geneva  accords  that  provided  both  for  parti- 
tion at  the  17th  parallel  and  for  elections. 

And  now  France  committed  a  new  error 
(its  last?),  dreaming  this  time  that  It  might 
finally  leave  Vietnam  and  forget  it  altogether. 
Diem!  now  installed  as  dictator  In  the  South, 
wanted  the  French  to  quit  his  country  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  was  not  only  because 
certain  French  interests  were  Intrigtilng 
against  him — something  that  helped 
strengthen  his  position  as  a  nationalist 
leader — but  also  becatise  the  French  Army 
was  the  only  force  that  could  compel  liim  to 
hold  elections  in  1956.  In  the  event  the 
French  quickly  yielded  and  the  last  of  their 
army  departed  in  April  1956. 

The  consequences  of  this  final  French  error 
were,  and  remain  enormous.  Diem  was  now 
free  to  declare  himself  free  of  all  the  Geneva 
obligations  and  soon  did  so  with  American 
encotiragement.  The  South  could  now  be  re- 
organized as  an  anti-Communist  bastion, 
from  which  a  reconquest  of  the  North  could 
eventually  be  launched.  The  Diem  govern- 
ment in  fact  soon  created  a  Committee  for 
the  Liberation  of  North  Vietnam,  which,  be- 
ginning in  1958,  parachuted  agents  Into  the 
North,  notably  into  areas  such  as  Vlnh,  where 
Ho's  agrarian  reform  had  provoked  \ioIent 
peasant  uprisings.  But  meanwhile  the  North, 
considering  Itself  cheated  by  Saigon  and 
Washington  (with  France's  cooperation),  be- 
gan preparation  to  exploit  the  political  and 
social  discontent  In  the  South  to  establish  a 
base  for  subversive  operations.  And  Hanoi 
was  to  show  Itself  far  more  adept  at  this  po- 
litical game  than  Saigon. 

Could  the  French  have  resolved  this  Viet- 
nam problem?  In  fact,  they  were  confronted 
by  two  immensely  volatile  forces  whose  de- 
mands would  have  shaken  any  'W'estern  gov- 
ernment, as  they  are  shaking  the  United 
States  today.  First,  the  demands  of  a  people 
thirsting  to  overthrow  colonialism  and  to  re- 
cover their  national  Identity,  their  freedom 
of  maneuver,  and  their  unity.  But  also  the 
demands  of  a  revolutionary  group,  support- 
ed by  one  of  the  great  power  blocs,  which 
claims  the  right  to  Impose  its  authority  on 
the  entire  nation  In  the  name  of  a  Cotnmu- 
nist  doctrine  highly  suspect  to  the  majority: 
a  group  nonetheless,  whose  heroism,  disci- 
pline, and  ruthlessly  effective  methods  seem 
to  assure  its  success. 

It  is  the  deep  and  constant  Intermingling 
of  these  two  forces  which  have  made  the 
Vietnam  problem  seem  so  hopeless  and  de- 
feating to  the  West.  How  can  a  Western  gov- 
ernment successfully  sponsor  an  independent 
"nationalist  counter  fire"  when  the  strongest 
feelings  of  many  Vietnamese  have  been  in- 
vested for  many  years  in  the  local  civil  war; 
and  when  one  finds  among  those  who  have 
rr.lUed  to  the  Vietminh.  and  then  the  Lao 
Dong  and  the  NLP,  a  great  many  patriots, 
drawn  to  the  organization  because  they  be- 
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Ueve  It  to  be  the  hope  ot  Vietnamese  nation- 
alism, capable  of  defeating  colonialism  and 
Western  domination. 

Perhaps  It  might  have  been  possible  for 
the  French  to  disassociate  the  nationalist 
inspiration  in  Vietnam  from  the  Communist 
organization.  But  to  do  this  would  have  been 
very  difficult.  For  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  nationalists  I  believe  the  French  aid  to 
Vietnam  would  h.ave  had  to  meet  three  ex- 
tremely demanding  conditions:  that  the  do- 
nor of  the  aid  would  have  no  right  to  inter- 
vene directly  in  the  government:  that  the 
aid  would  be  given  to  the  most  worthy  lead- 
eis;  and  that  it  would  not  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion of  oligarchies  of  profiteers  and  a  climate 
of  corruption. 

By  all  these  standards  the  French  failed. 
If  they  ever  had  a  chance  to  survive  the 
Asian  revolution,  they  lost  it.  basically,  be- 
cause they  were  unwilling  to  alter  their 
p^ttronizing  colonialist  attitudes  and  deal 
with  Asians  with  some  sense  of  mutual 
respect  or  cooperation.  For  the  most  part 
they  preferred  instead  to  appoint  and  then 
control  the  manageable,  the  incompetent, 
and  the  operators,  many  of  whom  made 
fortunes  out  of  the  corrupt  French  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Opposed  in  Vietnam,  then,  were  a  coher- 
ent, principled,  and  implacable  revolutionary 
movement  of  militants  organized  in  the  vil- 
lages—the country's  fundamental  social  and 
economic  uiut— inspired  by  an  evident  na- 
tionalism and  po.sing  as  defenders  of  stern 
Justice  and  equality;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
regime  obviously  supported  and  controlled 
by  foreign  powers,  partly  composed  of  for- 
mer Colonial  officials,  disdainful  of  peasant 
claims,  tolerant  of  a  social  order  where  the 
Influential  and  successful  were  frantically 
engaged  In  profiteering — preparln,-?  for  the 
arrival  of  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  The  only 
possible  result  was  a  catastrophe  on  the 
scale  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

How  relevant  is  the  French  experience  to 
Vietnam  today?  Certainly  the  American 
situation  Is  different  in  important  respects, 
but  reallv  how  different?  For  example,  the 
United  States  has  no  colonial  past  In  Viet- 
nam, no  strictly  Imperialist  drive  for  eco- 
nomic gain.  But  its  objectives  are.  curiously, 
both  more  altruistic  and  more  imperious 
than  those  of  its  predecessor.  After  all.  a 
country  seeking  colonial  profits  Is  quite 
capable  of  maiclnp;  a  compromise  to  preserve 
at  least  some  of  itj  endangered  wealth.  But 
what  of  a  country  that  .supposes  Itself  to 
be  defending  a  selfless  principle?  In  fact,  the 
United  States  does  seem  to  have  several 
fairly  concrete  motives:  e.g..  to  prove  to  cer- 
tain nations  that  it  is  faithful  to  Its  alli- 
ances; to  show  the  underdeveloped  peoples 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  how  costly  It 
can  be  to  choose  ■Marxism-Leninism."  There 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  elements  of 
calculated  self-interest  here  to  make  realistic 
bargaining  possible— on  the  basis  of  spheres 
of  influence,  for  example. 

A  second  difference  concerns  the  size  and 
power  of  the  forces  Involved.  General  West- 
moreland not  only  CA)mmands  a  good  many 
more  troops  than  General  Navarre  (750.000 
as  compared  with  500.0001  but  he  Is  also 
relatively  free  from  the  financial,  logistical, 
and  transport  problems  that  plagvied  the 
French.  A  far  greater  advantage,  however. 
lies  m  America's  enormous  fire  power  as 
well  as  its  air  force  and  complete  mastery 
of  the  sea.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  now  twenty  times  more  powerful 
than  the  army  of  General  Navarre  (which 
had  no  more  than  eighty  combat  planes  at 
its  disposal  during  tlrie  battle  of  Dlen  Bien 
Phui.  The  small  size  of  the  present  theater 
of  operations  in  South  Vietnam  thus  be- 
comes a  favorable  factor  of  great  impor- 
tance: The  French  forces  were  charged  with 
the  defense  of  all  Indo-Chlna.  a  territory 
four  times  the  present  size  of  South  Vietnam. 


But  given  these  advantages  can  It  be  said 
that  the  United  States  Is  now  succeeding 
where  France  was  forced  to  retreat?  Of 
course,  one  answer  must  be  yes.  In  the 
limited  sense  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  imagine 
the  United  States  suffering  a  major  defeat 
In  the  present  circumstances.  During  the 
past  year  President  Johnson  has  been  able 
to  dispatch  enough  American  troops  to  Viet- 
nam to  avoid  another  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  but 
beyond  this  the  situation  Is  less  than  hope- 
ful. The  arrival  of  over  100,000  troops  has 
done  no  more  than  stabilize  a  deteriorating 
military  situation;  It  did  not  result  in  a 
sharp  swing  of  military  advantage  to  the 
Western  side,  as  certain  observers  had  ex- 
pected. The  military  map  published  on  Jan- 
uary 30  In  The  New  York  Times  showing 
four-fifths  of  the  South  "under  Vletcong 
influence"  must  je  regarded  as  accurate, 
notwithstanding  contrary  claims  by  officials. 
(Incidentally,  this  map  recalls  the  military 
charts  the  French  press  did  not  dare  to 
publish  twelve  years  ago.  The  American  pub- 
lic has  recently  been  getting  far  more  Infor- 
mation on  the  Vietnam  question  from  the 
press,  television.  Senate  hearings,  etc.,  than 
was  ever  available  In  France.) 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, although  originally  Inspired  by  very 
different  intentions,  now  resembles  all  too 
closely  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  French. 
The  United  States  has  also  failed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  providing  support  to  genuine 
local  leaders  without  excessive  intervention 
In  the  country  itself.  Indeed.  It  can  be  said 
that  the  French— perhaps  hypocritically — 
did  nevertheless  succeed  In  transferring  some 
responsibilities  to  the  Vietnamese:  These 
were  quite  feeble  ones  in  military  matters, 
rather  more  Important  In  politics,  and  nearly 
total  In  such  administrative  work  as  tax  col- 
lecting. By  contrast,  we  are  now  seeing  the 
progressive  Americanization  of  both  the  war 
and  the  country  Itself:  The  influence  of  the 
local  military  headquarters  grows  weaker;  the 
efficiency  of  the  goverrunent  in  Saigon  con- 
tinues to  decay;  American  experts  have 
taken  over  a  great  many  local  functions.  Of 
course  one  understands  the  concern  for  effi- 
ciency, but  the  psychological  effects  are 
hardly  calculated  to  encourage  the  emergence 
of  authentic  nationalist  leaders  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  Roger  Hllsman  forcefully  pointed 
out  m  his  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Certainly  the  Americans  have  done  no  bet- 
ter than  the  French  In  finding  worthy  non- 
Communist  leadership.  There  Is  no  need  to 
reexamine  now  the  tragic  liquidation  of 
Dlemlsm,  an  event  made  inevitable  by  the 
sectarian  religious  Isolation  and  the  oligar- 
chic obstinacy  of  the  Ngo  family.  But  since 
then,  what  decadence!  Sad  mandarins  from 
certain  conservative  milieux  In  Saigon — 
courageous  and  outdated  men— are  followed 
In  office  by  juntas  composed  of  young  gen- 
erals-of-fortune  who  add  a  new  star  to  their 
shoulders  after  each  defeat  In  battle. 

As  for  the  moral  climate  In  Saigon,  one 
can  only  say  that  the  corruption  which 
dominated  the  life  of  the  city's  elite  In  1953 
has  now  been  democratized.  Shady  dealings 
having  to  do  with  aid  and  military  programs 
are  no  longer  confined  to  people  In  high 
places,  but  seem  to  Involve  every  kind  of 
business.  Testifying  before  the  Senate  on 
February  4,  Mr.  David  Bell,  the  Director  of 
Foreign  "Aid.  sold  that  he  knew  of  no  black 
market  In  Saigon— which  only  shows  that  a 
brilliant  and  hard-working  official  has  had 
no  time  to  stroll  along  the  streets  of  a  town 
where  someone  begs  you  to  break  the  law  at 
every  step. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  predict  a  priori  that 
President  Johnson's  new  "counter-Insur- 
gency" and  "pacification"  programs,  based  on 
plans  for  economic  and  social  developments 
In  the  Southern  villages,  will  fall  as  totally 
as  did  the  quite  similar  plans  sponsored  by 
the  French  and  later  by  the  Diem  regime. 
Can   they  produce  a  qualitative  change  In 


Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  the  present  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States?  What  can 
be  said  Is  that  any  efforts  by  political  and 
army  leaders  In  the  South,  however  doubtful 
their  results,  will  surely  be  more  effective 
than  the  current  bombing  of  the  North.  I 
will  not  take  up  the  moral  aspects  of  these 
attacks.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  examine 
their  diplomatic  and  military  results  thus 
far.  According  to  predictions  made  In  Jan- 
uary 1965,  several  weeks  of  dally  raids  would 
bring  the  North  to  Its  knees  and  thence  to 
the  negotiating  table.  In  fact.  Messrs.  Ho  and 
Dong  have  since  tovighened  their  demands, 
passing  from  the  relatively  flexible  "four 
points"  of  March  8th  to  the  recent  letter  of 
January  31,  which  refers  to  the  NLF  as  the 
"only  "representative  of  South  Vietnam"; 
until  then.  Ho  had  mentioned  only  the  NLF 
"program." 

As  for  military  results,  we  must  realize 
that  the  bombing  of  the  North  has  no  over- 
whelming Impact  on  a  people  who  only  re- 
cently emerged  from  a  resistance  movement 
and  are  now  being  trained  to  return  to  one; 
for  the  most  part  their  lives  are  not  greatly 
affected  by  the  destruction  of  a  bridge  or  a 
truck  depot.  On  the  other  hand,  in  January 
1965  there  were  two  Northern  regiments  in 
the  South,  while  now  in  February  1966  there 
are  eight.  Furthermore,  the  combat  reserve 
forces  in  the  North  are  numerous  enough  to 
permit  the  dispatch  of  more  Northern  troops 
to  General  Giap  in  the  South  every  time  the 
United  States  escalates  the  bombing.  The 
American  public  has  been  told  that  the  North 
is  being  bombed  to  save  American  lives.  But, 
on  the  contrary.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
bombing  In  the  North  only  increases  the 
pressure  on  General  Westmoreland's  troops: 
The  American  foot  soldier  must  pay  for  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  American  Air 
Force.  And  If  Hanoi  itself  is  bombed,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  Vletcong  forces  have  well- 
laid  plans  to  take  atrocious  vengeance  on  Sai- 
gon, a  city  they  have  both  Infiltrated  and  sur- 
rounded. The  adversaries  have  now  sunk 
their  claws  Into  each  other  and  so  long  as  the 
ground  fighting  continues,  we  may  expect 
that  each  blow  will  be  followed  by  damaging 
reprisals. 

Thus  a  political  solution  becomes  all  the 
more  urgent — although  unlike  the  settle- 
ment of  1954.  it  will  not  be  preceded  by  a 
military  disaster.  But  here  American  diplo- 
macy is  the  victim  of  its  own  myths.  Because 
the  United  States  government  has  decreed 
from  the  first  that  the  war  in  the  South  was 
originally  provoked  by  invasion  from  the 
North,  it  has  Insisted  that  a  solution  must  be 
negotiated  with  Hanoi,  and  only  Hanoi. 

A  false  historical  analysis  has  led  to  a 
political  Impasse.  For  a  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  South  Vietnam  over  the  last  ten 
years  will  show  that  from  1956  onward. 
strong  resistance  groups,  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  political-religious  sects  crushed  by 
Diem,  were  In  active  opposition  to  the  regime 
in  the  South:  they  were  In  fact  already 
called  "Vletcong"  by  the  Diem  regime  at  that 
time.  Furthermore,  this  essentially  national- 
ist dissident  movement  gained  added  support 
as  a  result  of  the  rural  discontent  which  led 
Diem  to  suppress  the  elected  municipal 
councils  in  1957:  it  spread  further  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  terrible  law  of  1959 
which  prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  all 
"accomplices  of  Communists' — and  Commu- 
nism comes  cheap  In  South  Vietnam.  At  this 
time  the  resistance  was  composed  of  nothing 
more  than  Southern  groups  organized  in 
self-defense  against  Diem.  Hanoi  had  made 
no  connection  with  them.  The  North  Viet- 
namese did  not  begin  to  exploit  this  situa- 
tion and  Infiltrate  agents  until  1959:  and  It 
was  only  after  pressure  from  a  Southern 
congress  of  "former  Vletminh  resistants"  in 
March  of  1960  that  they  prepared  to  Inter- 
vene. At  the  Northern  Communist  Party 
Congress  In  September  of  the  same  year  the 
Hanoi  government  gave  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  revolutionary  activities  In  the 
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south.  Still,  it  was  not  until  November  11, 
I960  foUowlng  an  attempted  military  Putsch 
against  Diem,  that  the  Vletcong— feeling  the 
pressure  of  competition  from  military  na- 
tionalists—gave Itself  formal  Identity  and 
established  a  political  headquarters  by 
creating  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Today  It  Is  clear  that  the  NLF  leaders  are 
closely  linked  to  Hanoi,  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  much  of  their  supplies  and  arms. 
But  anvone  concerned  with  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment I'n  Vietnam  should  be  aware  of  both 
the  local  origins  of  the  Front  and  its  strong 
persisting    regionalism— its    attachments    to 
the  milieux,  traditions,  economy,  and  coun- 
tryside of  the  South  which  give  It  a  funda- 
mental autonomy.  v.  »  .1,= 
And  yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  origins  of  the  Vletcong  insurrection 
have  been  carefully  confirmed,  no  element  of 
the  Vietnam  problem  has  been  so  neglected, 
especlallv  in  American  official  circles.  We  may 
be    astonished,    for    example,    that    the    im- 
mense,   spectacular,    and    probably    sincere 
efforts  of  recent  American  diplomacy  to  per- 
suade Hanoi   to   negotiate  finally  produced. 
after   thirtv   days   of   pause   In   bombing,   a 
single  defiant  letter.  Yet  America  Is  dealing 
here  with  a  small  and  poorly  armed  country; 
Its   allies   are   reluctant   to   give   it   aid   too 
openly,  fearing  a  crushing  American  response. 
Certainly  It  Is  a  Communist  government,  but 
one  presided  over  by  a  man  who  In  1946  and 
1954  was  able   to  prove  to   the  French  his 
willingness  to  accept  compromise.  And  of  the 
four   points    posed    as   conditions   by    Hanoi 
last  vear.  Washington  now  accepts  three.  -Why 
then"    doesn't    Ho    play    Lyndon    Johnsons 
game?  In  a  conference  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  hold  so  many  trumps  that  their  pres- 
ent position  is  hard  to  understand. 

But  perhaps  thev  were  not  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  at  all.  if  we  look  back  over  the 
history  of  the  NLF  we  find  support  for  the 
view  that  Hanoi  is  not  able  to  speak  for  the 
Front  First  for  psychological  reasons:  The 
published  proe;rain  of  the  NLF  expressly  men- 
tions the  possibilitv  of  an  independent  South 
Vietnam:  and  It  looks  forward  to  forming  an 
alliance  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  only.  Thus 
It  -^eems  more  unlikely  that  the  Front  would 
consider  itself  adequately  represented  by  the 
Northern  government.  Finally,  there  may  be 
a  purelv  practical  reason.  Combat  conditions 
In  the  South  are  such  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  decision  or  an  agreement  even 
If  approved  by  the  NLF  would  be  supported 
by  all  the  fiehters  in  the  field. 

If  we  are  to  undertake  a  serious  and  credi- 
ble search  for  peace  In  Vietnam,  we  must 
take  account  of  this  diversity  of  the  Southern 
resistance:  we  must  recognize  that  it  Is  in 
fact  a  federation  of  maquis  of  different  ages 
and  differing  inspiration,  and  that  it  is  not 
as  vet  completelv  unified. 

■There  is  not  as  much  geographic  and 
psychological  distance  between  the  typical 
Southern  military  chief  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  as 
there  Is  between  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Mr. 
Kosygin.  But  to  be  effective  now  in  Vietnam 
dipl'omacy  must  certainly  take  account  of  the 
viaqvisard  and  his  part  in  the  war.  It  must 
also  attempt  to  understand  the  role  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  NLF,  where  Maoist 
Influence  is  strong  but  where  all  tendencies 
coexist:  of  the  Lao  Dong  party  in  Hanoi,  with 
Its  pro-Chinese  and  pro-Rvissian  factions; 
and  the  Political  Bureau  in  Peking,  with  its 
cast  of  performers,  both  civilian  and  military. 
And  flnallv  we  must  comprehend  the  very 
complex  position  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  quite  unwilling  to  sacrifice  either  its  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  or  its  commanding 
position  as  leader  of  the  Communist  world.  If 
the  dlversltv  of  governmental  levels,  alliances, 
and  forces  "involved  In  the  war  present  dU- 
ficultles.  It  also  offers  many  more  chances  for 
an  alert  diplomacy  than  were  available  dur- 
ing the  monolithic  conflict  of  the  Cold  War. 
It  is  true  that  American  leaders  now  argue 
that  to  recognize  the  Vletcong  is  to  admit 
defeat.   A  curious   intellectual   position   In- 


deed—to refuse  to  recognize  your  adversary 
for  what  he  Is.  Perhaps  It  is  worth  recalling 
that  in  December  1953.  after  Ho  Chi  Minh 
had  first  annotmced  himself  ready  to  nego- 
tiate, the  French  Socialist,  Alain  Savary.  sug- 
gested to  Georges  BldatUt  (then  Foreign 
Minister,  now  living  in  Brazil)  that  he  seek 
Ho  out  for  talks.  "You  only  make  them  bigger 
by  talking  to  them."  said  Bldault— who  did 
fi"nally  talk  with  Ho's  delegate  at  Geneva,  but 
after  the  fall  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu. 

"Recognizing"  the  Vietcong  certainly  will 
not   solve    the   problem   of    peacemaking   In 
Vietnam  at  a  stroke.  It  would  neverthless  be 
an    extremely    constructive    Idea    to    foctis 
diplomatic  attention  firmly  on  the  South  at 
the  present  time — without  meanwhile  ceas- 
ing ellorts  both  to  make  contact  with  Hanoi 
and  to  assess  Communist  Chinese  intentions. 
But  to  bring  about  p?ac2  It  will  not  suffice 
simply  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  power- 
ful revolutionary  organization  supported  by 
the  North  and  already  in  control  of  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  national  territory.  More  im- 
portant is  the  task  of  reestabhslung  the  con- 
stitutional legitimacy  which  Diem  embodied 
for  a  brief  period — reactionary  as  he  was— 
and  which  has  since  vanished.  The  NLF  is  an 
essential  element  of  this  legitimacy  because 
it  Is   the   heir  to   the  revolt   against   Diem  s 
totalitarianism  as  well  as  the  principal  force 
of    resistance   to    foreign    intervention.    But 
there  are  others  who  make  up  the  social  and 
political  society  as  well— the  Buddhists,  the 
CathoUcs,  and  also  the  Army,  a  bourgeoisie 
in  uiilform. 

An  effective  policy  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement  should  begin  by  making  it 
possible  for  each  of  these  groups  to  return 
to  an  active  political  role.  While  General  Ky. 
after  having  won  his  sole  victory  of  the  war 
at  Honolulu,  occupies  the  stage,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  other  groups  are  ready  in  the 
wings,  waiting  for  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement the  U.S.  could  still  supply.  And 
from  such  a  revived  political  life  we  could 
expect  an  authoritative  leadership  to  emerge 
whose  lot  It  would  be  to  debate  with  the  NLF 
on  the  future  of  the  South  and  to  establish 
a  coalition  government  to  represent  South 
Vietnam  in  future  peace  conferences.  While 
the  NLF  Is  the  largest  force  In  the  South  It 
recognizes  that  it  Is  obviously  not  the  only 
force,  reserving  a  large  fraction  of  the  seata 
on  Its  Central  Committee  for  groups  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  NT.F.  The  democratization 
of  power  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  a  fantasy. 
The  destruction  of  the  small  democratic 
movements  struggling  to  survive  under  Diena 
was  among  the  factors  that  led  to  the  Civil 
War. 

French  colonial  policy  was  only  too  famil- 
iar with  these  very  diverse  political  factions 
and  briUlantlv  pla'yed  them  off.  one  against 
the  other.  But  to  divide  and  rule  became  a 
pathetic  policy  as  France's  control  became 
more  feeble.  An  American  policy  which  seeks 
a  peaceful  settlement  must  t«ke  account  of 
both  the  socio-political  pluralism  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Its  extraordinary  capacity  for 
finding  original— and  local — solutions  to  its 
problems.  Surely  it  is  time  for  American 
leaders  at  last  to  confront  the  people  with 
whom  they  have  become  so  Inextricably  in- 
volved. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  disting'aished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committe-e,  on 
the  magnificent  statement  he  has  just 
completed. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant speech.  I  am  certain  It  cannot  be 
refuted  by  anyone.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  the  way  to  a  possible  end  of  our 
involvement  in  an  ugly  civil  war  in  South 


■Vietnam,  a  war  which  has  g:-own  into 
the  mo6t  unpopular  war  in  which  our 
Nation  has  ever  engaged.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  our  Revolutionary  War,  the 
present  war  is  now  the  longest  war  in 
the  liistory  of  the  United  States. 

Many  years  ago.  approximately  121 
years  ago,  a  great  man  who  was  then  a 
Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  House 
of  Flepresentatives — and  I  think  of  him 
because  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  alluded  to  the  minority  leader 
and  completely  refuted  the  statement.& 
made  the  other  day  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  spoke  out 
against  our  involvement  in  a  war  of  ag- 
gression against  Mexico.  That  Represent- 
ative was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  are  now  trying  to  seek  a  way  out 
of  our  involvement  in  a  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  should  never  have  entered 
it  in  the  first  place.  Certainly  we,  the 
most  powerful  Nation  that  ever  existed 
luider  the  bending  sky  of  God.  do  not 
i-ieed  to  continue  our  aggression  against 
North  Vietnam  and  the  dropping  of 
bombs  and  burning  by  napalm  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians  in  'Vietnam,  a  far- 
away country  that  is  of  neither  strategic 
nor  "economic  importance  to  the  United 
States.  It  never  has  been  and  it  never 
will  be. 

We  have  not  a  single  fj'iend  from 
among  the  Asiatic  countries  actually 
fighting  on  our  side  with  the  exception 
of  the  fine  Korean  soldiers.  Of  course, 
our  Chief  Executive  has  given  the  South 
Korean  Government  much  more  than 
$100  million  a  year  in  additional  aid  as 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  these  troops  whom  we 
are  paying  and  maintaining. 

We  did  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the 
Philippine  Government  to  assist  us.  by 
an  additional  $100  million  in  aid  to  that 
government.  "What  did  we  get  as  a  result? 
Two     thousand     noncombat     engineers 
were  .sent  to  South  Vietnam,  men  whom 
we  are   now   maintaining  at   Ameiican 
taxpayers'     expense.     Recently.     Clark 
Clifford  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  while 
making  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  as  the 
President's  personal  emissaries,  intended 
to  iovpass  the  Philippine  Republic  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  congres- 
sional   campaign,    and    very    definitely 
President  Marcos  did  not  want  to  have 
any  warhawks  from  this  administration 
in  his  country  at  a  time  when  the  sti'ong 
opposition    party   was   denouncing    him 
for  giving  that  little,  infinitesimal  aid, 
2.000   noncombat   engineers,   for   which 
assistance  we  are  paying. 

Unfortmiately.  the  plane  carrying 
General  Tavlor  and  Clark  Clifford  en- 
countered difficulties  and  had  to  make 
an  emergency  landing  at  Clark  Airbase, 
less  than  half  an  hour's  flight  from  Pres- 
ident Marcos'  ofBcial  residence.  They 
were  not  received  or  visited  by  him.  Our 
two  envoys  just  sat  at  the  airbase  and 
waited  until  the  plane  was  repaired. 
Tlien.  in  embarrassment,  they  went  on 
their  way. 

I  point  out  in  passing  that  in  our  Rev- 
olutionary War.  King  George  in  of  Eng- 
land, through  Lord  North,  his  Foreign 
Minister,  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  and  other  German  princelings  $20 
million  for  the  services  of  some  30,000 
mercenaries.  Most  of   them  were  Hes- 
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sians.  These  men  were  armed  and 
ecjuipped  by  the  German  dukes  who  had 
hired  thern  out  as  mercenaries.  They 
were  brought  over  on  English  frigates 
and  maintained  by  England. 

I  have  heard  Dean  Rusk,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
VC  had  made  a  despicable  sneak  attack 
in  the  darkness  of  night  on  our  forces  in 
Pleiku  in  the  highlands  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  killed  and  wounded  many  of 
our  soldiers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dean  Rusk 
s-^eks  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  but  we  Americans  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  on  Christmas  night 
1776  George  Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware  with  a  few  thousand  soldiers 
and  marched  his  men  on  Trenton  and 
there  suddenly  assaulted  2.000  drunken 
Hessians,  defeating  them  and  killing 
their  commander.  General  Rahl. 

We  consider  that  was  not  a  sneak  at- 
tack and  not  despicable  in  any  way.  It 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  Revolution.  I 
merely  mention  that  in  passing. 

The  distingui.shed  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  shown 
the  way  to  our  administration,  and  if 
that  course  is  followed.  I  think  we  would 
shortly  have  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, for  the  well-tempered,  sane,  and 
mature  comments  he  has  just  made  about 
the  war  m  Vietnam  and  his  persuasive 
answer  to  what  was  said  by  our  beloved 
minority  leader,  whose  views  on  this 
subject,  I  fear,  were  well  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as  obsolete. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  reference  to  my  com- 
ments. 

For  many  months,  of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  taken  a  great  interest 
in  tins  matter  and  has  made  very  perti- 
nent observations,  as  he  has  just  made 
with  regard  to  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware.  I  believe  his  comments  tend 
to  put  the  entire  matter  in  a  little  better 
perspective,  and  his  comments  are  a  real 
contribution  to  the  ongoing  debate  on 
the  subject  of  Vietnam.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  continue  his  efforts. 

Mr.  YOLT^G  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  He  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly agree  that,  unfortunately,  we 
Americans  are  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Vietnamese  tories.  The  military  junta 
in  power  in  Saigon  consists  of  10  gen- 
erals, nine  of  whom  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  French  against  their  own  liberty- 
loving  people  during  their  war  of  libera- 
tion from  the  French  colonial  oppressors. 
Vice  President  Ky  was  in  training  in  the 
French  Air  Force  at  that  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  now  supporting  what 
our  Revolutionary  forefathers,  whom  we 
revere,  termed  tories — those  colonists 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English  in 


our  Revolutionary  War.  We  are  main- 
taining in  power  the  Saigon  junta  who 
were  the  tories  in  their  nation's  war  for 
independence. 


CIVILIAN    HEALTH   AND   CASUALTY 
PROGRAMS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  8  weeks,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  civilian  health 
and  casualty  and  the  refugee  programs 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Today,  the  director  of  the  GAO's  In- 
ternational Division  testified  as  to  the 
findings  of  the  investigation  thus  far. 

I  believe  the  GAO's  reports  reveal  a 
shocking  failure  in  the  so-called  second 
phase  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  ef- 
fort to  gain  the  support  and  allegiance 
of  the  people  in  that  belabored  country. 
These  reports  show  a  lack  of  any  sense 
of  urgency  in  the  civilian  side  of  our  pro- 
gram, which,  I  believe,  seriously  impairs 
our  efforts  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  believe  there  is  little  disagreement 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  in  good  part 
dependent  on  winning  and  maintaining 
the  support  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
The  GAO  reports  cast  doubt  on  our  suc- 
cess in  this  effort,  or,  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, on  the  question  of  the  priority 
being  given  this  aspect  of  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Oye  V.  Stovall,  Director  of 
the  International  Division  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  two  reports 
of  the  GAO  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF   OTE  V.   STOVAI.I.,   DIRECTOR,   In- 

TERNATTON.'M.  DIVISION  U.S.  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING Oftice,  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Problems  Connected 
with  Refugees  and  Escapees,  Committee 
on  the  Judicxart,  U.S.  Senate 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: We  are  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  the  Initial  phase  of  the 
inquiry  we  are  making  at  the  request  of 
your  Subcommittee's  Counsel  Into  the  refu- 
gee program  and  the  civilian  health  and 
casualty  program  for  Viet  Nam. 

The  results  of  the  Washington  phase  of 
our  inquiry  have  recently  been  transmitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  In  two  reports,  and  we 
are  continuing  work  In  Viet  Nam. 

Tills  statement  presents  highlights  of  the 
reports  submitted.  It  Is  primarily  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  as  represented  In  the  Infor- 
mation we  have  been  able  to  obtain  In  Wash- 
ington. Much  of  the  specific  data  originated 
lu  Viet  Nam  where  we  are  now  continuing 
our  checking,  and  it  will  be  subject  to  fur- 
ther development  or  change  depending  on 
what  we  find  there. 

Some  of  the  principal  areas  of  program  dif- 
ficulties dealt  with  in  our  Inquiry  relate  to: 

For  the  refugee  program — 

Need  for  more  reliable  data  for  manage- 
ment. 

Slow  release  of  funds  and  refugee  allow- 
ances. 

Unclear  priorities. 

For  the  civilian  health  and  casualty  pro- 
gram— 

Inadequate  facilities  and  staffs. 

Unsatisfactory  system  for  obtaining  and 
distributing  medical  supplies. 

Unclear  priorities. 


REF0GEE  PROGRAM 

Our  Washington  inquiry  into  the  Refugee 
Program  has  been  directed  primarily  to  an 
updating  of  our  prior  reports  made  to  the 
Subcommittee  In  September  and  November 
1965.  In  terms  of  the  principal  problems  dis- 
cussed in  those  reports  and  the  corrective 
actions  undertaken  or  proposed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)". 

Organizational  changes 

Before  commenting  on  specific  matters,  it 
is  appropriate  to  mention  some  organization- 
al changes  which  have  occurred  in  Viet  Nam 
since  1965  which  h:ive  a  significant  bearing 
on  the  conduct  of  the  refugee  program. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
then  had  and  still  has  primary  management 
responsibility  for  this  program  in  Washing- 
ton. Until  about  December  1966,  its  Mission 
in  Viet  Nam  was  responsible  for  United 
States  a.spccts  of  program  operations  :;nd 
management  In  the  field.  However,  at  that 
time,  the  Office  of  Civil  Operations  lOCO) 
was  created  under  the  United  States  Embassy 
and  responsibility  for  the  program  in  Viet 
Nam  was  transferred  to  OCO.  In  May  1967, 
OCO  was  merged  into  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff  for  Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Support 
(CORDS),  under  the  Commander.  United 
States  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet 
Nam.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  orga- 
nizational effects  of  the  May  merger  are  still 
In  a  transition  stage,  and  not  fully  meas- 
urable. We  expect  to  develop  further  infor- 
mation on  this  in  Viet  Nam. 

Updr.ting  of  significant  matters 
Numbers  of  Refugees 

For  calendar  ye.ir  1967.  the  numbers  of 
new  refugees  reporu-d  appear  to  l>e  within 
the  overall  numbers  expected  by  AID  in  its 
program  plannln?^.  For  example,  through  the 
first  7  months  of  1967,  the  GVN's  Special 
Commissariat  for  Refugees  (SCR)  reported 
an  average  of  38.200  new  refugees  monthly, 
as  opposed  to  a  monthly  average  of  41.667 
(500,000  annually)  anticipated  by  AID.  How- 
ever, the  refugees  were  not  distributed  as 
originally  anticipated.  For  example.  AID 
anticipated  about  145.500  new  refugees  In 
Region  I  for  all  of  calendar  year  1967:  by  the 
end  of  July  1967  the  SCR  had  already  re- 
ported 136,900  new  refugees.  Information  In 
Washington  also  indicates  that  the  Commls- 
sariafs  Region  I  figures  may  be  significantly 
understated.  For  example,  between  April  1 
and  mid- August  1967,  CORDS'  Region  I 
Refugee  Officer  reported  150,000  new  refugees. 
The  SCR  provisionally  reported  only  25.028 
new  refugees  between  April  1  and  July  31, 
1967. 

Slow  Release  of  Funds 

The  problem  of  slow  fund  releases  for  the 
refugee  program  continues  to  exist,  but  ap- 
parently not  on  the  scale  which  we  reported 
upon  in  1965.  For  ex.imple.  of  the  approx- 
imately 1  billion  plasters  ($8.6  million)' 
budgeted  for  refugee  relief  during  calendar 
year  1966.  records  indicate  that  about  44  per- 
cent of  these  funds  had  not  t)een  expended. 
Overall  figures  for  1967  were  not  available, 
but  evidence  Indicates  that  fund  releases  are 
still,  in  many  cases,  slow.  For  example,  in 
one  province  in  Region  I,  5.280.619  piasters 
had  been  expended  as  of  August  15,  1967,  or 
26  percent  of  the  total  funds  budgeted  for 
1967. 

Awareness  of  the  Refugee  Problem 

In  1965  we  reported  a  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In  connection 
with  the  refugee  needs  In  Region  I  this  year. 
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1  Calculated  at  the  rate  of  118  piasters  to 
the  dollar  which  is  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change for  Import  transactions.  This  conver- 
sion rate  Is  used  uniformly  throughout  this 
statement. 


W.ishington  officials  have  indicated  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem building  up  in  this  area  until  It  appeared 
in  the  press  in  July  1967. 

In  June  1967,  cognizant  AID  Washington 
personnel  were  reporting  to  top  management 
that  there  were  no  unusual  refugee  prob- 
lems in  Viet  Nam.  After  stories  started  ap- 
pearing in  the  news  media  and  after  the  Sub- 
committee started  making  Inquiries  into  the 
status  of  the  refugee  program,  one  of  AID/ 
Washington's  top  officials  went  to  Saigon  to 
get  first  hand  information  on  conditions  and 
to  make  recommendations. 
Eligible  Refugees  Not  Receiving  Allowances 

Since  1965  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam 
has  had  a  policy  of  providing  allowances  to 
refugees  for  a  temporary  period,  payable 
partly  In  cash  and  partly  in  commodities. 
These  recently  have  been  at  a  daily  rate  of 
6  piasters  in"  cash  and  400  grams  of  rice. 
Also  each  refugee  is  to  receive  a  resettlement 
allowance  of  5,000  piasters  (about  $42)  plus 
a  6-month  rice  supply. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  indications  that  the 
system  is  not  fully  functioning  and  refugees 
are  not  always  receiving  their  allowances, 
particularly  in  Regions  I  and  IV.  An  August 
1967  briefing  paper  on  Region  I  reported  that 
(1)  less  than  25  percent  of  the  refugees  had 
received  resettlement  grants,  rice,  and  other. 
essential  materials,  and  (2)  less  than  50  per- 
cent had  received  their  per  diem  allowances. 

Earlier  the  May  1967  CORDS  evaluation  re- 
port of  the  refugee  program  reported  that 
244.000  eligible  refugees  had  not  received 
their  per  diem  allowances,  out  a  total  of  573,- 
000  eligible  persons.  Information  from  that 
report  indicated. 

(Number  in  thousands! 


Those  receiving  their 

Number  ot 

per  diem  allowances 

eligible 

refugees 

Number 

Percent 

Region  1 

233 

85 

36 

Region  II 

174 

167 

96 

Region  III 

83 

57 

69 

Region  IV 

83 

20 

24 

Total 

573 

329 

57 

Degree  of  Concern  for  Refugees 

One  major  accomplishment  in  the  past  2 
years  was  the  establishment,  in  February 
1966,  of  a  Special  Commissariat  for  Refugees 
within  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
vesting  of  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the 
refugee  program  with  the  Commissariat. 
Within  a  year's  time  the  organization  had 
developed  a  staff  of  something  over  600  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  are  working  with  refugees 
In  the  provinces. 

Our  review  of  the  information  available  in 
Washington  indicates  that  in  certain 
provinces,  refugee  officials  are  described  as 
competent  and  dedicated  and  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  proceeding  smoothly.  In  other  areas, 
there  are  references  to  shortages  of  trained 
personnel  and  the  incompetence  or  dllatori- 
ness  of  provincial  refugee  officials.  The  cur- 
rent conditions  in  Regions  I  and  IV  add  to 
the  difficulties. 

United  States  Dollar  Assistance  Programmed 
The  amount  of  direct  United  States  dol- 
lar assistance  programmed  or  proposed  totals 
$29.8  million  for  FY  1967  and  $35.6  million 
for  FY  1968. 

In  addition,  the  equivalent  of  $6.8  million 
and  $12  million  In  counterpart  funds  were 
programmed  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
respectively. 

Actions  planned  by  AID  in  196S — Current 
deielopmcjits 
In  our  1965  reports  several  areas  were 
noted  in  which  actions  by  AID  were  planned. 
The  principal  of  these  are  commented  on 
below. 


Provision  of  Excess  Property 
Summary  records  show  the  dollar  value, 
at  acquisition  cost,  of  excess  property  fur- 
nished during  fiscal  year  1966  to  support  the 
refugee  program  to  be  $4.9  million;  for  fiscal 
year  1967  it  is  estimated  to  be  $2.4  million. 
Support  of  Voluntary  Agency  Programs 
By   August   1967   there  were   22   American 
and'  third-country  voluntary  agencies  Usted 
with  the  AID  Mission  in  Viet  Nam,  employ- 
ing some  436  persons. 

Over  one-half  of  the  agencies  had  sub- 
stantial refugee  assistance  programs  and 
roughly  one-third  of  the  personnel  were  pri- 
marilv"  engaged  in  refugee  assistance  activi- 
ties. This  contrasted  with  the  situation  in 
the  summer  of  1965  when  only  two  agencies 
were  engaged  In  commodity  support  for  refu- 
gees and  an  additional  seven  were  engaged 
in  activities  not  specifically  related  to  refu- 
gees. The  activities  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
are  coordinated  by  a  central  committee  In 
Saigon,  with  a  permanent  secretariat.  AID 
provided  direct  assistance  of  $1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  $2  million  for  fiscal  ye.ar 
1968  has  been  proposed. 

U.S.  Coordination  and  Staffing 
There  was  a  Refugee  Coordinator  in  the 
AID  Mission  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
OCO.  This  concept  has  been  carried  forward 
into  the  new  CORDS  organizational  scheme. 
The  records  in  Washington  indicate  that 
the  United  States  refugee  staff  for  work  in 
the  field  is  about  two-thirds  filled:  also,  that 
refugee  personnel  in  some  instances  were  not 
being  properly  used.  As  of  August  23,  1967, 
45  personnel  "were  authorized  out  of  86  re- 
quested bv  the  field  and  of  the  45  authorized, 
32  were  on  board.  In  July  1967  it  was  re- 
ported that  in  Regions  I  and  II  about  one- 
half  the  refugee  staff  members  had  been  re- 
assigned to  other  work.  AID  Washington  has 
requested  the  Mission  to  review  the  situation 
and  return  personnel  to  refugee  duty  when- 
ever feasible. 

Lack  of  Adequate  Statistical  Data 
Neither  AID  Washington  nor  the  Mission 
in  Saigon  appears  to  have  adequate  data  re- 
garding the  refugee  population.  Much  vital 
information  seems  to  be  lacking  and  the  in- 
formation that  is  available  is  sometimes 
conflicting  and  inconsistent.  We  understand 
that  there  have  been  exchanges  of  commu- 
nication on  this  problem,  and  new  reporting 
formats  are  being  considered. 
Tangible  accomplishme7its  during  1966  and 
targets  for  1967 
Examples  of  tangible  accomplishments  re- 
ported for  calendar  year  1966  and  targets 
for  1967  included  the  construction  of  housing 
units,  the  drlUing  of  wells,  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  vocational  training. 

Housing  Units 
AID  Washington  officials  advised  us  that 
housing  units  at  temporary  refugee  camps 
are  intended  to  accommodate  one  family 
each.  Since  an  estimated  additional  28,000 
families  were  added  to  the  temporary  camp 
population  during  1966,  an  additional  28,000 
housing  units  were  apparently  needed,  ex- 
clusive of  any  accommodations  for  an  esti- 
mated 45,000  out-of-camp  families,  SCR  re- 
ported that  4,347  units  were  constructed 
during  1966. 

The  SCR  established  a  target  of  120  new 
temporary  refugee  centers  for  1967,  but  no 
capacity  figures  were  available.  Documents 
we  reviewed  Indicate  that  116  camps  had 
been  constructed  as  of  August  14.  1967. 
Wells 
SCR  reported  that  133  wells  were  drilled 
In  1966.  It  seems  that  requirements  for  the 
Increased  number  of  refugees  in  camp  were 
for  560  wells.  The  SCR  target  for  19G7  is 
600  wells. 

Vocational  Training 
AID  Washington    reports    that    the    first 
cycle  of  vocational  training  for  refugees  was 


completed  in  February  1967,  and  that  838 
students  sponsored  by  SCR  completed  vari- 
ous short-term  courses  In  masonry,  carpen- 
try, automotive  mechanics,  and  other  tech- 
nical subjects.  In  addition,  available  docu- 
mentation indicates  that  an  undisclosed,  and 
probablv  unascertainable,  number  of  stu- 
dents attend  technical  schools  near  refugee 
camps.  A  target  of  3,200  SCR-sponsored 
graduates  was  established  for  1967. 
Comments  on  program  management 
A  major  continuing  problem  6f  manage- 
ment in  both  Saigon  and  Washington  is  th« 
difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  working  date. 
Much  of  the  refugee  data  which  have  been 
obtained  must  be  discounted  for  manage- 
ment planning  and  decision  purposes.  Con- 
flicting and  inconsistent  data  are  prevalent. 
Until  means  can  be  developed  In  Viet  Nam 
for  more  reliable  management  Information, 
It  appears  that  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  participation  In  the  refugee  program 
will  continue  to  be  faced  with  this  added 
handicap. 

Program  management  has  been  delegated 
largely  to  the  field.  AID/Washlngton  partici- 
pates in  the  planning  and  modification  of 
the  program,  backstops  the  field,  and  re- 
sponds to  inquiries  from  the  Congress,  th-? 
news  media,  and  others  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. It  also  exercises  some  degree  of  control 
over  the  field,  since  AID  funds  support  the 
program. 

Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Viet 
Nam,  it  seems  that  clear  program  priorities 
are  essential  so  that  management  In  the  field 
will  have  guidance  in  allocating  limited  per- 
sonnel resources  to  those  programs  requir- 
ing the  most  counseling  of  GVN  agenciei-. 
It  appears  that  a  greater  relative  urgency  ol 
attention  to  other  programs  starting  late  in 
1966  resulted  in  reduced  attention  to  the 
Refugee  Program  by  management  both  in 
Washington  and  the  field.  We  believe  this  has 
contributed  to  both  the  undermanning  of  the 
refugee  staff  and  the  use  of  refugee  personnel 
for  other  than  refugee  matters. 

In  1965.  we  expressed  the  view  that  a  sys- 
tem of  timely  and  meaningful  reports  t^ 
AID  Washington  was  essential  to  permit  it 
to  discharge  its  management  responsibility. 
A  monthly  statistical  report  has  been  ini- 
tiated relating  to  the  various  components  of 
the  Pacification  Program,  including  the 
Refugee  Program.  While  it  undoubtedly  has 
some  imperfections,  it  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant start.  We  noted,  however,  that  the  re- 
port has  been  late  in  arriving  in  Washington. 
For  example,  in  late  September  1967,  the 
latest  report  received  by  Washington  covered 
June  1967  operations.  Also,  the  June  report 
omitted  any  reference  to  the  Refugee  Pro- 
gram. 

We  believe  that  further  development  of 
analytical  management  data  and  Its  Inter- 
pretation in  Saigon  Is  needed  as  a  regularly 
established  procedure,  to  provide  informa- 
tion needed  in  Washington  for  current  man- 
agement planning  for  refugee  needs  and 
priorities. 

CIVILIAN    HEALTH    AND    CASUALTY    PROGRAM 

Identity  and  size  of  program 
Tliere  is  no  separate  civilian  casualty  pro- 
gram as  such  in  Viet  Nam.  Rather,  it  has 
been  mainly  submerged  in  the  Public  Health 
Program  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID).  Tlie  Department  of  De- 
fense has  a  number  of  medical  teams  in 
the  field  ministering  to  general  health  needs 
of  the  Vietnamese  populace.  Including  war- 
related  casualties. 

For  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  AID  pro- 
posed expending  $21.3  million  and  $27.7  mil- 
lion, respectively,  for  public  health  purposes. 
The  Department  of  Defense  proposed  ex- 
pending about  815.8  million  In  fiscal  year 
1967  for  general  health  purposes  related  to 
Vietnamese  and  about  $6.8  million  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  addition,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability  of   funds,   the   Department   will   ex- 
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pend  about  $17  million  to  construct  three 
hosplt-als  specifically  to  accommodate  war- 
related  civilian  casualties. 

Aro  advises  us  that  the  Government  of 
Viet  Nam  (GVN)  has  budgeted  about  two 
blUlon  plasters  ($17  million)  on  public 
health  in  1967  of  which  about  400  million 
piasters  ($3.3  million)  originate  from  coun- 
terpart funds  generated  by  other  programs 
of  United  States  assistance. 

Program  man<igement 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  prlmar>-  management  responsibility  for 
public  health  although  there  has  been  some 
dlrtsion  of  responsibility  between  AID  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  particularly  with 
relation  to  war-related  injuries. 

AID/ Washington  participates  In  program 
development  and  modUication,  and  back- 
stops the  field  and  responds  to  inquiries  from 
the  Congress,  the  news  media,  and  others 
regarding  tills  program. 

In  Viet  Nam.  the  Public  Health  Division  of 
AID'S  Mission  had  principal  management  re- 
sponsibility until  about  December  1966.  when 
the  Office  of  Civil  OperaUons  (OCO)  was 
organized  tinder  the  American  Enibassy.  OCO 
was  assigned  responsibility  for  all  United 
States  personnel  outside  of  Saigon,  including 
the  medlcaJ  oCGcers  that  were  formerly  di- 
rectly attached  to  the  AID  Mission. 

Information  In  Wa?hlr;gton  indicates  that 
worlcing  through  the  OCO  mechanism  In  Its 
formative  period  caused  a  general  slowdown 
In  program  performance  because  of  lack  of 
effective  communication  between  the  Public 
Health  Division  in  Saigon  and  representa- 
tives in  the  field.  OCO  also  appeared  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  other  revolutionary  de- 
velopment efforts.  This  reportedly  created 
dlfflculUes  in  supporting  the  medical  pro- 
grams and  the  civilian  casualty  effort.  In 
May  1967.  OCO  was  merged  into  the  new 
CORDS  organization.  We  have  uo  evidence 
at  this  point  in  Washington  as  to  whether 
the  major  OCO-associated  problems  have 
been  resolved. 

The  number  of  United  SUtes  personnel  in 
Viet  Nam  assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Divi- 
sion of  the  Alb  Mission  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly, from  »5  at  June  30,  1965;  to  137  at 
June  30.  1966;  to  228  at  AugViot  14,  1967. 
U.S.  policy 

AID  activities  ?.'e  conducted  within  the 
United  States  policy  of  rendering  assistance 
through  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam. 

As  noted  above,  the  care  of  war-related 
civilian  casualties  is  merged  primarily  into 
AID'S  Public  Health  Program.  In  turn,  the 
rural  aspects  of  the  Ptibllc  Health  Program 
are  part  of  the  overall  Pacification  (or 
Revolutionary  Development)  Program. 

AID  tells  us  that  It  considers  the  care  of 
war-related  civilian  casualties  to  be  the  single 
most  Important  part  of  the  Public  Health 
Program.  However,  there  has  not  been  any 
specific  priority  established  regarding  the 
Public  Health  Pro-am  in  the  total  context 
of  the  Pacification  Program.  It  seems  that 
until  March  1967.  health  and  civilian  casu.a- 
ties  were  not  considered  as  urgent  as  other 
aspects  of  the  pacification  erfort.  The  record 
is  not  clear,  however,  regarding  what  partic- 
ular aspects  were  considered  of  more  Im- 
portance, except  security. 

An  indication  of  AID'S  position  relative  to 
casualties  and  health  is  shown  in  this  excerpt 
from  a  Guiim  Conference  bringing  paper  in 
March  1967. 

"Neither  the  U.S.  Mission  In  Saigon  nor  the 
GVN  advocates  a  radical  acceleration  In  the 
presently  planned  steady  e.xpansion  of  the 
civilian  medical  assistance  effort.  They  do  not 
consider  the  present  overcrowding  of  hos- 
pitals or  limited  access  to  medical  treatment 
In  remote  areas  critical  to  our  success  In  the 
political-psychological  side  of  the  war  effort. 
They  assign  much  higher  priority  to  improv- 
ing Vietnamese  capacity  to  respond  to  pop- 


ular needs  for  local  security  and  other  aspects 
of  the  revolutionary  development  effort.  They 
have  not  sought  to  give  hospital  construction 
and  airlift  priority  over  certain  military  re- 
quirements which  have  generally  preempted 
military  capacity  to  meet  the«e  civil  needs. 

"Pressure  for  urgent  remedying  of  Inade- 
quacies In  medical  care  of  civilians,  partic- 
ularly war  casualties,  has  originated  almost 
entirely  in  the  United  States.  While  some 
criticisms  have  reflected  opposition  to  U.S. 
policy  in  Viet  Nam,  many  (such  as  those 
voiced  by  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Symington  and  Congressman  Reid)  appear  to 
represent  humanitarian  conviction  that  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  reduce 
suffering  caused  by  military  operations  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

"The  present  program  will  not  relieve  ex- 
treme overcrowding  In  the  half-dozen  provin- 
cial hospitals  where  this  is  chronic.  Nor  will 
the  present  program  provide  adequate  long- 
term  restorative  care  to  certain  types  of  sur- 
gical cases,  Including  severe  burns,  paraplegic 
and  polio  cases.  A  decision  now  to  provide 
these  service  in  Viet  Nam  wotUd,  at  best,  pro- 
duce faclliUes  and  staff  to  do  the  Job  no 
earlier  than  October-November  1967." 

DOD  program,  for  expansion  o]  hospital 
facilities 

Shortly  after  the  Guam  Conference,  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  assigned  respon- 
sibility to  construct,  eqtilp.  supply,  and  staff 
three  civiUan  casualty  hospitals  in  Viet  Nam. 
and  to  admit  a  limited  number  of  Vietnam- 
ese with  war-related  Injtiries  to  United 
States  military  hospitals. 

The  total  number  of  civilian  casualties  Is 
unknown.  It  seems  that  an  average  of  about 
3,800  Vietnamese  were  admitted  monthly  to 
GVN  hospitals  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1S67,  because  of  war-related  Injuries. 
These  consUtuted  about  10  percent  of  total 
admissions  to  these  hospitals.  A  small  num- 
ber (around  100  a  month)  were  admitted  to 
United  SUtes  military  hospitals  during 
April.  May.  and  June.  The  AID  Mission  fur- 
ther reports  that  civilian  war  casualties  In 
Regions  I  and  IV  represent  approximately 
65-70  percent  of  total  nationwide  civilian 
casualties,  because  of  the  high  level  of  mili- 
tary operations  In  Region  I  and  the  dense 
population  In  Region  IV. 

The  program  for  construction  of  the  civil- 
ian casualty  hospitals  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  initlallv  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  April  1967  and  subsequently  refined 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  Au- 
gust 1967,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approved 
a  plan  for  bmlding  three  hospitals  with  a 
total  capacity  of  1,100  beds  cosUng  about  $17 
milUon,  and  making  a  total  of  300  beds 
available  for  use  by  Vietnamese  civilians  in 
two  existing  United  States  military  hospi- 
tals. The  original  plan  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident called  for  three  intensive-care  surgical 
facilities  costing  a  total  of  about  $3.6  million 
and  planned  to  be  completed  between  De- 
cember 15,  1967.  and  April  15,  1968.  As  of 
September  14,  1967,  funds  had  not  yet  been 
committed. 

Problem   areas  associated   with   health   and 
casualty  needs 

The  primary  difficulties  encountered  in 
connection  with  the  health  programs  In  Viet 
Nam.  other  than  those  associated  with  com- 
bat and  Its  related  destruction,  can  be  Iden- 
tified broadly  with  three  components — man- 
power. faclUties  and  logistics.  Following  are 
brief  observations  and  Information  regarding 
certain  aspects  of  these  three  elements. 
Manpower 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  GVN's 
Ministry  of  Health  Is  for  trained  personnel 
in  all  areas.  This  has  been  recognized  by 
AID.  Various  United  States  and  free  world 
medical  personnel  have  been  sent  to  Viet 
Nam.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  train 
Vietnamese.  However,  the  development  of  an 


in-country  capability  through  active  train- 
ing has  been  described  as  a  failure  by  a  for- 
mer top-ranking  United  States  official  In  the 
field.  This  apparently  has  resulted  In  part 
from  frequent  changes  in  the  Ministry  or 
Health,  a  lack  of  GVN  Interest  In  training 
paramedical  personnel,  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the 
physicians  In  Viet  Nam.  low  prestlpe,  and  an 
unattractive  wage  scale  for  this  type  of 
worker. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  military 
demands  on  manpower  have  imposed  sever? 
strains.  The  GVN  has  reportedly  con- 
scripted over  700  Vietnamese  physicians,  leav- 
ing fewer  than  200  to  care  for  about  16  mil- 
lion civilians. 

Facilities 

There   have   been   efforts   to    Improve   and 
expand  facilities  In  the  following  areas. 
Surgical  Suites 

As  part  of  the  AID-sponsorcd  program. 
29  of  the  44  provincial  hospitals  In  Viet 
Nam  were  provided  with  modem  surgical 
suites  over  a  4-year  period  starting  about 
1962.  While  under  GVN  control,  there  were  a 
number  of  problems  including  lack  of  power 
and  water  and  In  some  cases  lack  of  a  sur- 
geon. These  facilities  are  now  staffed  by 
United  States  and  other  free  world  medical 
teams. 

Impact  Hospitals 

In  an  effort  to  bring  medicine  to  areas 
lacking  needed  facilities.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  AID  Mission,  and  concurred  in  by 
the  GVN's  Ministry  of  Health,  that  nine 
hospitals  would  be  built  in  so-called  '■im- 
pact" areas.  A  number  of  these  areas  were 
those  In  which  previously  no  health  facilities 
existed;  others  were  areas  possessing  primi- 
tive facilities  requiring  extensive  reconstruc- 
tion. The  first  contract  was  let  in  July  1967 
for  beneficial  occupancy  by  December  1967; 
all  nine  facilities  are  due  for  completion  in 
April  1968. 

Basic  Sciences  Complex 

A  four-building  Basic  Sciences  Complex 
In  Saigon  was  dedicated  in  November  1966. 
A  shift  in  priorities  in  the  GVTiJ's  Health  and 
General  Mission  Program  caused  the  post- 
ponement of  construction  of  a  related  teach- 
ing hospital.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the 
teaching  facility  be  constructed  as  a  private 
American-Vietnamese  foundation.  In  the 
meantime,  five  Saigon  hospitals  are  used  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Renoi'ation  of  proviiicirtl  hospitals 

In  1964.  the  AID  Mission  recognized  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  complement  surgi- 
cal suites  with  the  renovation  of  hospitals 
In  key  provinces.  However,  these  renovations 
were  not  Implemented  as  fast  as  originally 
envisioned:  later,  renovation  which  ■was 
InlUally  planned  to  cost  $3  million  for  15 
hospitals  required  $9  million  for  nine  hos- 
pitals. Interviews  with  responsible  officials  in 
AID/Wi-shington  indicate  that  many  pro!3- 
lems  were  encountered  during  the  renova- 
tion period  that  led  to  extended  completion 
dates  and  additional  costs. 

Rather  than  beginning  any  more  large- 
scale  renovations  requiring  American  dol- 
lars, it  was  agreed  by  both  United  States  and 
GVN  officials  that  an  architectural  and  engi- 
neering survey  would  be  undertaken  of  the 
remaining  provincial  and  prefectural  hos- 
pitals before  further  committing  funds.  Con- 
tracts were  awarded  for  these  surveys  In  Sep- 
tember 1967. 

A  recent  report  by  a  top-ranking  AID  Mis- 
sion official  states  that  overall  improvement 
has  been  marginal  in  the  GVN's  MinlsUy  of 
Health  facilities  because  of  poor  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  report  further 
states  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  the  renovated  facilities  discussed 
above.  The  reasons  given  are  lack  of  mainte- 
nance due  to  lack  of  personnel  and  lack  of 
funds. 
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Medical  logistics  requirements 
The  basic  deficiencies  In  the  GVN's  logis- 
tics  system  have  been  reported  by  a  top- 
ranking  United  States  official  to  be: 

1.  Lack  of  consumption  data  on  which  to 
b.ise  procurement  action. 

2.  No  medical  supply  catalogues. 

3.  No  inventory  control. 

4.  No  sub-depots  nor  distribution  points. 
To   improve   the   lagging   procurement   of 

medical  supplies  AID  engaged  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  to  provide  supplies  for  both 
military  and  civilian  health  needs  through 
a  single  channel.  Although  it  was  initially 
thought  that  the  arrangement  could  become 
operative  in  July  1966,  the  first  requisitions 
through  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  were 
made  in  October  1966.  The  system  did  not 
become  fully  operational  in  a  requisitioning 
sense  until  February  1967  and  is  still  not  In 
full  operation  for  distribution.  This  has  been 
due  in  part  to  the  difficultie-s  In  getting  ware- 
housing teams  into  the  field  as  well  as  the 
continuing  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Vietnamese  of  our  requisitioning  pro- 
cedures. The  svstem  is  reportedly  improving, 
due  to  additional  staffing  of  the  Medical  Lo- 
gistics Branch  in  the  AID  Mission  and  to 
the  work  undertaken  under  an  AID  contract 
awarded  in  March  1967  to  a  supply  manage- 
ment firm. 

[U.S.   General   Accounting   Office. 

October    1967) 

Inquiry   Concerning   the   Civilian   Health 

AND   Casualty   Program   for  Vietnam 

We  are  submitting  this  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  our  inquiry  in  Washington  into  the 
iiandllng  of  civilian  war-related  casualties 
ill  Viet  Nam. 

Our  inquiry  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  Problems  Connected  with 
Refugees  and  Escapees.  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  dated  August  9.  1967.  During 
a  series  of  subsequent  meetings  with  the 
General  Counsel,  it  was  agreed  that  our  work 
would  be  performed  both  in  Washington  and 
Viet  Nam.  with  separate  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  each  phase. 

The  information  which  follows  relates  to 
the  initial  Washington  phase  of  our  inquiry. 
The  aggregate  information  we  accumulated 
relates  to  operations  in  Viet  Nam.  and  is 
subject  to  further  development  there.  This 
we  plan  to  do  in  connection  with  our  field 
work  now  In  progress. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available,  we  were 
unable  to  rei-iew  all  records  and  relied  main- 
ly on  documents  and  interview  information 
relating  to  the  key  elements  of  program  op- 
eration and  management. 


identity  and  size  of  program 

There  is  no  separate  civilian  casualty  pro- 
gram as  such  in  Viet  Nam.  Rather,  it  has 
been  mainly  submerged  in  the  Public  Health 
Program  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID).  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  a  number  of  medical  teams  in  the 
field  ministering  to  general  health  needs  of 
the  Vietnamese  populace,  including  war-re- 
lated casualties. 

There  is,  as  noted  below,  one  program  spe- 
cifically geared  to  civilian  war  casualties — 
a  propiised  expansion  of  civilian  casualty 
hospital  facilities  within  Viet  Nam  by  the 
Department  oi  Defense. 

Because  facts  relating  to  civilian  casualties 
are  intertwined  with  overall  efforts  in  the 
public  health  field,  we  of  necessity  made 
inquiries  into  those  portions  of  the  public 
health  effort  having  a  bearing  on  war-related 
casualties. 

For  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  AID  pro- 
posed expending  $21  3  million  and  $27.7  mil- 
li.jn,  respectivelv.  for  public  health  purposes. 
The  Department  of  Defense  proposed  ex- 
pending about  S15.8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  for  general  health  purposes  related 
to  Vietnamese  and  about  $6.8  million 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  In  addition,  subject  to 


the  availability  of  funds,  the  Department 
will  expend  about  $17  million  to  construct 
three  hospitals  specifically  to  accommodate 
war-related  civilian  cstsualties. 

AID  advises  us  that  the  Government  of 
Viet  Nam  (GVN)  has  budgeted  about  two 
billion  plasters  ($17  million)  on  public 
health  in  1967,  of  which  about  400  million 
plasters  ($3.3  million)  originate  from  coun- 
terpart funds  generated  by  other  programs 
of  United  States  assistance. 

program  management 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  has  primary  management  responsibil- 
ity for  public  health  although  there  has  been 
some  division  of  responsibility  between  AID 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  particularly 
with  war-related  injuries.  We  were  advised 
that  AID  and  Department  of  Defense  offi- 
cials in  Washington  confer  on  occasion  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  clearly  defined  focal 
point  in  Washington  for  management  of  this 
function.  Field  operational  responsibility  In 
Viet  Nam  since  Mav  1967  rests  with  the  As- 
sist.^nt  Chief  of  Staff  for  Civilian  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Support 
(CORDS),  under  the  Commander,  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Viet  Nam. 

AID  Washington  participates  in  program 
development  and  modification,  and  back- 
stops the  field  and  responds  to  inquiries 
from  the  Congress,  the  news  media,  and 
others  regarding  this  program. 

In  Viet  Nam.  the  Public  Health  Division 
of  AIDS  Mission  had  principal  management 
responsibilitv  until  alxjut  December  1966. 
when  the  Office  of  Civil  Operations  (OCO) 
was  organized  under  the  American  Embassy. 
OCO  was  assigned  responsibility  for  all 
United  States  personnel  outside  of  Saigon, 
including  the  medical  officers  that  were  for- 
merly directly  attached  to  the  AID  Mission. 
Under  this  arrangement  it  appears  that  the 
role  of  the  AID  Mission  regarding  program 
management  was  somewhat  diminished  since 
it  no  longer  had  direct  control  over  person- 
nel associated  with  rural  activities.  The  AID 
Mission  did  retain  a  certain  degree  of  control 
because  it  controlled  funding:  also,  the  AID 
Mission  continued  to  deal  with  its  counter- 
part GVN  agencies  in  Saigon. 

Information  in  Washington  Indicates  that 
working  through  the  OCO  mechanism  in  its 
formative  period  caused  a  general  slowdown 
in  program  performance  because  of  lack  of 
effective  communication  between  the  Public 
Health  Division  in  Saigon  and  representa- 
tives in  the  field.  OCO  also  appeared  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  other  revolutionary  de- 
velopment efforts.  This  reportedly  created 
difficulties  in  supporting  the  medical  pro- 
grams and  the  civilian  casualty  effort. 

In  May  1967.  OCO  was  merged  into  the 
new  CORDS  organiztaion  We  have  no  evi- 
dence at  this  point  in  Washington  as  to 
whether  the  major  OCO-associated  problems 
have  been  resolved. 

Tlie  number  of  United  States  personnel  In 
Viet  Nam  assigned  to  the  Public  Health 
Division  of  the  AID  Mission  has  increased 
significantly,  as  shown  below: 


Date 


Positions 
authorized 


On  board 


June  30.  1965. 
May  31,  1966.. 
Aug.  14, 1966. 
Aug.  14,  1%7. 


131 
215 
390 
390 


95 

117 

137 
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'  Plus  100  personnel  in  process. 
In  addition.  32  voluntary  physicians  from 
the  United  States  were  serving  In  Viet  Nam 
as  of  August  14,  1967.  and  the  number  of 
such  physicians  was  to  increase  to  50  by 
October  1967. 

UNTTED    states    POLICY 

AID  activities  are  conducted  within  the 
United  States  policy  of  rendering  assistance 
through  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam. 


As  noted  above,  the  care  of  war-related 
civilian  casualties  Is  merged  primarily  into 
AID'S  Public  Health  Program.  In  turn,  the 
rural  aspects  of  the  Public  Health  Program  is 
part  of  the  overall  Pacification  (or  RevoUi- 
tionarv  Development)  Program. 

aid"  tells  us  that  it  considers  the  care  of 
war-related  civilian  casualties  to  be  the 
single  most  Important  part  of  the  Public 
Health  Program.  However,  there  has  not  been 
any  specific  priority  established  regarding  the 
Public  Health  Program  in  the  total  context 
of  the  Pacification  Program.  It  seems  that 
until  March  1967.  health  and  civilian  casual- 
ties were  not  considered  as  urgent  as  other 
aspects  of  the  pacification  effort.  The  record 
is  not  clear,  however,  regarding  what  particu- 
lar aspects  were  considered  of  more  impor- 
tance, except  security. 

An  indication  of  AID'S  position  relative  to 
casualties  and  health  is  shown  in  this  ex- 
cerpt from  a  Guam  Conference  briefing  paper 
in  March  1967: 

•Neither  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Saigon  nor  the 
GVN  advocates  a  radical  acceleration  in  the 
presently  planned  steady  expansion  of  the 
civilian  medical  assistance  effort.  They  do 
not  consider  the  present  overcrowding  of 
hospitals  or  limited  access  to  medical  treat- 
ment in  remote  areas  critical  to  our  success 
in  the  political-psychological  side  of  the 
war  effort.  They  assign  much  higher  priority 
to  improving  Vietnamese  capacity  to  respond 
to  popular  needs  for  local  security  and 
other  aspects  of  the  revolutionary  develop- 
ment effort.  They  have  not  sought  to  give 
hospital  construction  and  airlift  priority  over 
certain  military  requirements  which  have 
generally  preempted  military  capacity  to 
meet  these  civil  needs. 

"Pressure  for  urgent  remedying  of  inade- 
quacies in  medical  care  of  civilians,  particu- 
larly was  casualties,  has  originated  almost 
entirely  in  the  United  States.  While  some 
criticisms  have  refiected  opix)sition  to  U.S. 
policv  in  Viet  Nam.  many  (such  as  thoso 
voiced  hv  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Symington  and  Congressman  Reld)  appear 
to  represent  humanitarian  conviction  that 
the  United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  re- 
duce suffering  caused  by  military  operations 
to  an  absolute  minimum. 

"The  present  program  will  not  relieve  ex- 
treme over-crowding  In  the  half-dozen 
provincial  hospitals  where  this  Is  chronic.  Nor 
will  the  present  program  provide  adequate 
long-term  restorative  care  to  certain  types 
of  sur.r;ical  cases,  including  severe  burns, 
paraplegic  and  polio  cases.  A  decision  now  to 
provide  these  services  in  Vief  Nam  would,  at 
best,  produce  facilities  and  staff  to  do  the 
Job  no  earlier  than  October-November  1967." 

DOD   program    for   EXPANSION   OF    HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES 

Shortly  after  the  Guam  Conference,  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  assigned  respon- 
sibility to  construct,  equip,  supply,  and  staff 
three  civiUan  casualty  hospitals  in  Viet  Nam. 
and  to  admit  a  limited  number  of  Vietnamese 
with  war-related  injuries  to  United  States 
military  hospitals. 

The  record  is  unclear  as  to  precisely  what 
the  needs  are  for  the  care  of  civilian  casual- 
ties, since  the  total  number  of  such  casualties 
is  unknown.  From  the  evidence  available,  it 
seems  that  an  average  of  about  3,800  Vlet- 
nfljnese  were  admitted  monthly  to  GVN  hos- 
pitals during  the  first  seven  months  of  1967. 
because  of  war-related  injuries.  These  con- 
stituted about  10  percent  of  total  admissions 
to  these  hospiUls.  A  small  number  (around 
100  a  month)  were  also  admitted  to  United 
States  military  hospitals  during  April,  May, 
and  June.  The  AID  Mission  further  reports 
that  civilian  war  casualties  in  Regions  I  and 
IV  represent  approximately  65-70  percent  of 
total  nationwide  clvUlan  casualties,  be- 
cause of  the  high  level  of  military  operations 
in  Region  I  and  the  dense  population  in 
Region    IV. 

The  program  for  construction  of  the  civil- 
ian casualty  hospitals  by  the  Department  of 
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Defease  was  Initially  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent la  April  1967  and  subsequently  re- 
fined within  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
August  1967,  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  buUdlng  three  hospitals 
with  a  total  capacity  of  1,100  beds  costing 
about  $17  mlUlon,  and  making  a  total  of 
300  beds  available  for  use  by  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilians in  two  existing  United  States  mili- 
tary hospitals.  The  original  plan  approved 
by  the  President  called  for  three  intensive- 
care  surgical  faclUUea  cosUng  a  total  of 
aiXfUt  $3.6  million. 

The  three  new  hospitals  were  to  be  com- 
pleted between  December  15,  19oi,  and  .^prU 
15,  laea.  as  of  September  14.  1067,  funds 
had  not  yet  been  committed.  Department  of 
Defen.^  officials  advise  us  Uiat  funding  these 
projects  Will  depend  on  whether  the  Depart- 
ments reciuest  for  a  »200  mlUion  contin- 
gency fund  for  military  construction  is  ap- 
proved bv  ihe  Confess. 

A  Medical  Appraisal  Team  of  United 
Slates  physicians  expressed  its  reservations, 
In  September  1^57,  as  to  wheiher  these  fa- 
cilities were  needed.  The  Team  felt  that  most 
of  these  cases  were  receiving  care  in  exisitng 
faciliues.  AID/ Washington  personnel  also 
expressed  the  view  that  better  management 
of  admissions  and  bed  space  would  allow  lor 
increased  overall  adoussions  to  QVN  hospi- 
tals. 

The  Medical  Apprais.il  Teem  also  ques- 
Uoned  the  proposed  use  of  Umted  States 
medidU  manpower  to  st;:;if  these  hospitals  on 
Uie  grounds  that  li  would  probably  require 
exU'iiding  the  drafting  of  United  States 
physicians. 

The  additional  300  beds  in  United  States 
mUitary  hospitals  were  planned  to  become 
available  by  August  1,  1967.  but  this  target 
was  extended  to  mid-November  1967  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defence.  Objections  have  been 
raised  by  United  States  military  officials  re- 
garding the  accommodation  of  Vietnamese 
in  United  States  milit.iry  hospitiUs.  This  cen- 
ters on  the  question  of  setting  aside  a  s\iffi- 
clent  number  of  tieds  to  facilitate  treatment 
of  United  States  military  casualties  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

P.'-.OBLJtil    .^l.I-\S    ASSOrlATKO    WrTH    HEALTH    AND 
CASL'ALTY    NKEDS 

The  primary  dlHicuitles  encountered  in 
connectloD  with  Uie  health  programs  in  Viet 
Nam,  ouher  Uiau  those  associated  with  com- 
bat and  its  reiated  destruction,  can  be  Iden- 
tifled  broadly  with  three  coiiiponents — man- 
power. lacliiUes  aiid  logisucs.  Following  are 
brief  observauons  and  mformatioji  regardlns 
certam  aspects  of  these  Uiree  elemenw. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  GVNs 
Ministry  of  Health  is  for  trained  personnel 
in  all  areas.  This  has  been  recognized  by  AID. 
Various  United  States  and  free  world  medi- 
cal pera<:innel  have  been  sent  to  Viet  Nam. 
EtTorts  have  also  been  made  to  train  Viet- 
namese. However,  the  development  of  an  in- 
c:-vunt;-v  capability  through  active  tralmng 
has  been  described  as  a  failure  by  a  lormer 
top-ruuking  United  States  official  in  the  field. 
This  apparently  has  resulted  in  part  from 
frequent  changes  in  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
a  lack  of  GVN  interest  In  tr.i.lniag  paramedi- 
cal personnel,  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what 
is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  in 
Viet  Nam.  low  presUge,  and  an  unattractive 
wa^e  scale  for  this  type  of  worker. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  military 
demands  on  manpower  have  imposed  severe 
strains.  The  GVN  has  reportedly  conscripted 
over  700  Vietnamese  physicinns.  leaving 
fewer  than  200  to  care  for  about  16  million 

ClVllUUlB. 

F  acuities 
There  have  been  some  efforts  to  Improve 
and  expand  GVN  l.-icUltiefl  in  the  foUowtng 
areas. 


Village  Health  Stations 
Under  this  category,  costs  were  Incurred 
mainly  in  counterpart  funds.  At  most,  60 
percent  of  these  stations  were  used  because 
of  diminished  security  and  a  lack  of  trained 
personnel  la  the  rural  areaj  of  Viet  Nam. 
Surgical  Suites 
As  part  of  the  AID-sponsored  program,  29 
of  the  44  provincial  hospitals  In  Viet  Nam 
were  provided  with  modem  surgical  suites 
over  a  4-year  period  starting  about  1962. 
While  under  GVN  control,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  problems,  including  lack  of  power  and 
water  and  in  some  cases  lack  of  a  surgeon. 
These  lacilU.ies  are  now  staffed  by  United 
States  and  other  free  world  medical  teams. 
Impact  Hospitals 
In  an  effort  to  bring  medicine  to  areas 
lacking  needed  facilities,  It  was  suggested  by 
the  AID  Mission,  and  concurred  in  by  the 
GVN's  Ministry  of  Health,  that  nine  hospitals 
would  be  built  in  so-called  "Impact"  areas. 
A  number  of  these  areas  were  those  In  which 
previously  no  health  facilities  existed;  others 
were  areas  possessing  primitive  facilities  re- 
quiring extensive  reconstruction.  The  first 
contract  was  let  in  July  1967  for  beneficial 
occupancy  by  December  1967;  all  nine  facili- 
ties are  due  for  completion  In  April  1968. 
Basic  Sciences  Complex 
A  four-building  Basic  Sciences  Complex 
in  Saigon  was  dedicated  In  November  1966. 
A  shift  In  priorities  in  the  GVN's  Health  and 
General  Mission  Program  caused  the  post- 
ponement of  construction  of  a  related  teach- 
ing hospital. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  teaching  fa- 
cility be  constructed  as  a  private  American- 
Vietnamese  foundation.  In  the  meantime, 
five  Saigon  hospitals  are  used  for  teaching 
purposes. 

Renovation  of  Provincial  Hospitals 
In  1964,  the  AID  Mission  also  recognized 
that  It  would  be  necessary  to  complement 
surgical  suites  with  the  renovation  of  15  hos- 
pitals in  key  provinces  (those  In  which  the 
Viet  Cong  liad  had  a  major  effect  on  health 
requirements).  These  renovations,  which 
were  reportedly  subcontracted  through  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  were 
not  implemented  as  originally  envisioned; 
later,  renovation  which  was  initially  planned 
to  cost  $3  milUon  for  15  hospitals  required 
99  million  for  9  hospitals.  Interviews  with 
responsible  officials  in  AID /Washington  in- 
dicate that  many  problem.s  were  encountered 
dunng  the  renovation  period  that  led  to  the 
extended    completion    date    and    additional 

COSLS. 

At  this  point,  the  Director  of  the  AID  Mis- 
sion's Health  Division  suspended  further  ren- 
ovation of  the  h(jspitals  pending  a  deter- 
mination as  to  the  essential  need  for  re- 
construction at  the  six  other  sites.  By  the 
fall  of  1966,  it  was  determined  that  at  le.ist 
a  tenth  hospital  (Banmethuot)  would  be  ren- 
ovated. Tlils  renovation,  programmed  to 
cost  $700,000  is  under  way. 

Rather  than  beginning  any  more  large- 
sc.ile  renovations  requiring  American  dollars, 
it  was  agreed  by  both  United  States  and 
GVN  officials  that  an  architectural  and  engi- 
neering survey  would  be  undertaken  of  the 
remaining  provincial  and  prefectural  hospi- 
tals before  further  committing  funds.  Con- 
tracts were  awarded  for  these  surveys  In 
September  1967. 

A  recent  report  by  a  top-ranking  AID  Mis- 
sion official  states  that  overall  Improvement 
has  been  marginal  In  the  GVN's  Ministry  of 
Health  faclUUes  because  of  poor  construction 
and  maintenance.  The  report  further  states 
that  there  has  been  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  renovated  facilities  discussed  above.  The 
reasons  given  are  lack  of  maintenance  due 
to  lack  of  personnel  and  lack  of  funds. 


MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  REQUIREMENTS 

The  basic  deficiencies  In  the  GVN's  logistics 
system  have  been  reported  by  a  top-ranking 
United  States  official  to  be : 

1.  Lack  of  consumption  data  on  which  to 
base  procureioent  action. 

2.  No  medical  supply  catalogues. 

3.  No  inventory  control. 

4.  No  sub-depots  nor  distribution  points. 
Tlie  evidence  suggests  that  the  fill  rate  of 

requisitions  for  needed  medical  supplies  was 
unsatisfactory  although  no  fully  reliable  sta- 
tistics are  available.  To  assist  In  speeding 
the  supply  of  needed  goods  into  Viet  Nam, 
AID  engaged  the  United  States  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (GSA)  to  perform  this 
task.  Bv  the  spring  of  1966.  however,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  GSA  was  not  able  to  meet 
logistical  requirements  of  the  enlarged  health 
program.  Procurement  was  delayed  and  ap- 
parently some  essential  drugs  were  unavail- 
able to  GS-\.  A  major  factor  causing  the  lag 
In  the  GSA  system  was  the  priority  allocated 
to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  in  terms  of 
both  availability  and  transport  of  suppUes. 

As  a  soluUon  to  this  part  of  the  problem, 
AID  Uien  engaged  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
thereby  providing  supplies  for  both  military 
and  civlUan  health  needs  through  a  single 
channel. 

In  setting  up  the  new  system,  the  Unitrci 
States  and  free  world  medical  teams  operat- 
ing in  Viet  Nam  were  given  20  days  to  submit 
quantity  and  cost  estimates  as  to  supply 
needs.  The  record  Indicates,  however,  that 
the  program  submitted  was  not  subjected  to 
a  tailored  review. 

Although  It  was  initially  thought  that  the 
new  system  could  become  operative  in  July 
1966,  the  first  requisitions  through  the  De- 
fense Supplv  Agency  were  made  in  October 
1966.  The  svstem  did  not  become  fully  op- 
erational In  a  requisitioning  sense  unf.l 
February  1967  and  is  still  not  in  full  oper.i- 
tion  for'  distribution.  This  has  been  due  i:i 
pa-t  to  the  difficulties  In  getting  wr^rehousinj 
teams  into  tlie  field  as  well  as  the  continuina 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietnamese  of  our  requisitioning  procedures. 
The  svstem  is  reportedly  Improving,  due  to 
additional  staffing  of  the  Medical  Logistics 
Branch  In  the  AID  Mission  and  to  the  wor'.; 
undertaken  under  an  AID  contract  awarded 
la  March  1907  to  a  supply  management  firm. 
A  report  prepared  by  CORDS  which  dis- 
cusses June  1U67  operations  in  the  field,  and 
which  summarizes  the  subjective  judgment 
of  United  States  provincial  represeniativcf. 
states  that  only  22  percent  of  the  representa- 
tives reporting  rated  the  Medical  LogistiM 
Program  as  satisfactory.  The  dominant  rea- 
son given  for  the  remaining  78  percent  w.s 
"Saigon  GVN  Inaction."  Until  we  have  de- 
veloped the  matter  further  in  Viet  Nam  we 
do  not  know  what  standards  or  criteria  were 
followed  by  the  United  Suites  provlnci:.! 
representatives  in  making  their  assessments. 

[U.S.   General   Accounting   Office,   October 

19671 

INQTHRT  Concerning  the  Reftjcez  Program 

FOR    ViET.N'AM 

We  are  submitting  this  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  our  inquiry  in  Washington  into  tlie 
handling  of  the  Refugee  Program  for  Vict 
Nam. 

Our  inqviiry  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee t-o  Investigate  Problems  Connected  witli 
Refugees  and  Escapees,  Senate  Committee 
on  the  JudiciP.ry,  dated  August  9,  1967.  Dur- 
ing n  series  of  subsequent  meetings  with  the 
General  Counsel,  it  was  agreed  that  our  worl-t 
woiUd  be  performed  both  in  Washington  and 
Viet  Nam,  with  separate  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  each  phase. 

The  Information  which  follows  relates  to 
the  initial  Washington  phase  of  our  Inquiry. 
The  aggregate  information  we  accumulated 
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relates  to  operations  In  'Viet  Nam.  and  is  sub- 
ject to  further  development  there.  This  we 
plan  to  do  in  connection  with  our  field  work 
now  In  progress. 

During  meetings  with  the  General  Counsel 
It  was  agreed  that  our  work  would  be  di- 
rected primarily  to  an  updating  of  our  prior 
reports  made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
tember 28  and  November  24.  1965.  In  terms 
of  the  problems  discussed  in  those  reports 
and  the  corrective  actions  imdertaken  or 
proposed  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID). 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available,  we.  in 
developing  this  report,  have  relied  mainly  on 
docunients  and  Interview  Information  avail- 
able In  Washington  relating  to  certain  key 
elements  or  problem  areas  of  program  op- 
eration and  management,  as  brought  for- 
ward from  our  previous  reports. 

ORGANIZ.'TIONAL   CHANGES 

Before  commenting  on  actions  initiated  or 
accomplished  with  respect  to  specific  mat- 
ters, it  Is  appropriate  to  mention  some  or- 
ganizational changes  which  have  occurred  in 
Viet  Nam  since  we  furnished  our  previous 
reports  to  the  Subcommittee  in  September 
and  November  of  1965,  and  which  can  have 
a  significant  bearing  ou  the  conduct  of  the 
refugee  program. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
then  had  and  still  has  primary  management 
responsibility  for  this  program  in  Washing- 
ton. UnUl  about  Decemtier  1966,  its  Mission 
in  Viet  Nam  was  responsible  for  United 
States  aspects  of  program  operaUons  and 
management  In  the  field.  However,  at  that 
time,  the  Office  of  Civil  Operations  (OCO) 
wr:s  created  under  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy and  responsibility  for  the  program  in 
Viet  Nam  wac;  transferred  to  OCO.  In  May 
1967,  OCO  was  mereed  into  the  OlSce  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Support 
(CORDSl,  under  the  Commander,  United 
States  Military  Assistance  Command.  Viet 
Nam  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  or- 
ganizational effects  of  the  May  merger  are 
stiU  In  a  transition  stage,  and  not  fully 
measurable.  We  expect  to  develop  further 
information  on  this  in  Viet  Nam. 


TJPn.'^TING    OP    SIGNIFICANT    MATTERS    FROM    OUR 
19C5   REPORTS 

The  sections  which  follow  are  directed  to 
the  more  significant  matters  and  problem 
are;ts  referred  to  In  our  reports  made  to  the 
Subcommittee  In  September  and  November 
1965.  Under  each  caption  we  have  stated  the 
essence  of  the  particular  point  drawn  from 
the  prior  reports,  and  then  proceeded  with 
supplemental  data  and  comments  developed 
from  our  current  work : 

1.    Assistance   throvgh   the   Government    of 
Vietnam 

The  distribution  of  assistance  to  refugees 
was  primarily  the  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet  Nam  (GVN)  ■n-ith  the  exception 
of  assistance  provided  by  voluntary  agencies. 
The  concept  which  AID  adopted  was  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  through  the  GVN  but  on  a 
basis  of  increased  positive  AID  participation 
to  fill  voids  in  that  Government's  capabili- 
ties. 

AID'S  policy  Is  still  to  support  and  assist 
refugees  through  the  Government  of  Viet 
Nam,  except  in  those  tactical  situations 
where  refugees  are  generated  without  ad- 
vance warning  and  thus  require  direct  as- 
sistance from  United  States  Forces.  The 
record  In  Washington  Indicates  that  United 
States  Forces  have  been  active  In  rendering 
such  assistance  and  that  planning  for  refu- 
gees Is  apparently  considered  la  the  plan- 
ning of  military  operations.  The  record  fur- 
ther Indicates  that  such  planning  can  only  be 
undertaken  when  the  initiative  for  miliUry 
action  Ues  with  Free  World  Forces. 

Aside  from  this  positive  participation  by 
United  States  military  elements,  the  record 
In  Washington  does  not  Indicate  that  other 
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United  States  personnel  In  Viet  Nam  have 
participated  In  actual  program  operations  in 
the  field  other  than  on  an  advisory  basis. 

2.  Numbers  of  refugees 

The  influx  erf  refugees  into  areas  cootrc^led 
by  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam  sharply  in- 
creased during  1965  over  what  had  previously 
been  experienced.  Apparently,  the  number  of 
refugees  was  far  In  excess  of  the  number 
expected  by  AID  In  Its  program  planning 
(600,000  actual  vs.  100.000  planned). 

There  were  no  planning  figures  available 
In  Washington  for  calendar  year  1966.  since 
there  was  no  Country  Assistance  Program 
document  prepared  covering  this  period. 

For  calendar  year  1967.  the  number  of  new 
refugees  appears  to  be  within  the  overall 
number  expected  by  AID  In  its  program  plan- 
ning. For  example,  through  the  first  7  months 
of  1967,  the  GVN's  Special  Commissariat  for 
Refugees  (SCR)  reported  an  average  of  38,200 
new  refugees  monthly,  as  opposed  to  the 
monthly  average  of  41,667  (500,000  annually) 
anticipated  by  AID,  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  refugees  were  not  distributed  as  ortgi- 
naUy  anticipated.  For  example,  AID  antici- 
pated about  145,500  new  refugees  in  Region 
I  for  all  of  calendar  year  1967;  by  the  end 
of  July  1967  the  SCR  had  already  reported 
136.900  new  refugees. 

Evidence  In  Washington  also  Indicates  that 
the  Commissariat's  Region  1  figures  may  be 
significantly  understated.  For  example,  be- 
tween April  1  and  mid-August  1967.  CORDS' 
Region  I  Refugee  Officer  reported  150.000 
new  refugees.  The  SCR  provisionally  reported 
only  25,028  new  refugees  between  April  1  and 
July  31,  1967. 

3.  Slow  release   of  funds 

As  of  mid- 1965,  AID'S  Mission  in  Viet  Nam 
reported  that  incomplete  reports  from  the 
provinces  showed  that  only  about  7  percent 
of  the  GVN's  refugee  budget  had  been  ex- 
pended. Since  the  United  States  provided  the 
GVN  with  budgetary  support,  we  considered 
that  the  piasters  provided  by  that  Govern- 
ment for  refugee  relief  were  provided  in  part 
by  the  United  States. 

The  problem  of  slow  fund  releases  for  the 
refugee  program  still  continues  to  exist,  but 
apparently  not  on  the  scale  which  we  re- 
ported upon  in  1965.  For  example,  of  the 
1,016.6  million  piasters  if8.6  million)^  budg- 
eted for  refugee  relief  during  calendar  year 
1966,  records  Indicate  that  about  44  percent 
of  these  funds  had  not  been  expended.  Over- 
all figures  for  1967  were  not  available,  but 
evidence  indicates  that  fund  releases  are  still. 
In  many  cases,   slow.  For  example,  in  Thua 


Thlen  Province  In  Region  I.  5,280.619  piasters 
had  been  expended  as  of  August  15,  1967.  or 
26  percent  of  the  total  funds  bud^ied  for 
1967.  The  adverse  effect  of  this  situation  ■was 
reported  by  the  CORDS'  Senior  Province  Ad- 
visor to  be  a  number  of  children  sick  from 
malnutrition. 

4.  Aioarenet*  of  tKe  refugee  problem 
In  1965.  It  appeared  clear  that  for  a  good 
part  of  the  time  that  the  refugee  problem 
was  becoming  Increasingly  severe,  neither 
the  Government  of  'Viet  Nam  nor  tbe  AID 
Mission  was  fully  aware  of  Its  extent  or  the 
magnitude  to  which  It  would  grow. 

Almost  an  identical  situation  resulted  In 
connection  with  the  refugee  situation  In  I 
Corps  (Region  I)  this  year.  Interviews  with 
Washington  otaclals  indicated  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  building  up  in  this  area  until  it  ap- 
peared m  the  Dress  in  late  July  1967. 

In  June  1967.  c<>gnizant  AID/Washington 
personnel  v.-ere  reporting  to  top  managemen: 
that  there  were  n-:  unusual  refugee  problems 
In  Viet  Nam.  After  stories  i.tarted  appearing 
In  the  news  media  and  after  the  Subcommit- 
tee started  making  Inquiries  Into  the  status 
of  the  refugee  program,  one  of  AID  Washing- 
ton's top  officials  went  to  Saigon  for  about 
a  10-day  period  In  order  to  get  first  hand  In- 
formation on  conditions  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations. 

5.  Eligible  refugees  not  receiving  allowxnces 
As  a  result  of  general  price  Increases,  the 
GVN  adopted  a  policy  of  giving  each  refugee 
a  dailv  allowance  of  400  grams  of  rice  plus 
3  plasters.  Previously,  this  allowance  was  7 
plasters. 

The  aUowance  is  apparently  payable  for 
2  months.  The  cash  portion  of  this  allowance 
has  now  been  doubled.  Also  each  refugee  is 
to  receive  a  resettlement  aUowance  of  5,000 
piasters  (about  $42)  plus  a  6-month  rice 
supply.  Previously,  the  resettlement  aUow- 
ance was  3 .500  piasters. 

There  are  a  number  of  indications  that 
refugees  are  not  always  receiving  their  al- 
lowances. An  August  1967  briefing  paper  on 
I  Corps  reported  that  (1)  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  rrfugees  had  received  resetUe- 
ment  grants,  rice,  and  other  essenUal  ma- 
terials, and  (2)  less  than  50  percent  had 
received  their  per  diem  allowances. 

The  May  1967  CORDS  evaluation  report  of 
the  refugee  program  reported  that  244,498 
eligible  refugees  had  not  received  their  per 
diem  allowances,  out  of  a  total  of  673>46 
eligible  persons  which  we  calculated  as 
follows. 


Total 


Region  I 


Kecion  II 


Recion  III  Region  IV 


Total  temporary  retugees ^'™ 

Les?  eligibility  expired 9<.u8b 

ToUi  eligible "3,M6 

Total  not  receiving ,.44,  iss 


283,132 
50,100 

233,032 
147,885 


179,438 
5,785 

173,653 
6,709 


85,174 
1.954 

83,220 
25,786 


119,890 
36.249 


83.641 
64.118 


The  CORDS  report  showed  the  following 
percentage  of  provincial  representatives  rat- 
ing this  program  as  satisfactory: 

|ln  peicefltj 


Coyntiy- 
wide 

Region— 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

Overall 

Pertorman(»  of  SCR 
officials 

Ten^poraty  reltt^e« 
center  operations... 

81 
68 

66 

67 
60 
50 

83 
58 
60 

90 
89 
78 

79 
67 
69 

1  Calculated  at  the  rate  of  118  plasters  to 
the  dollar  which  Is  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change for  Import  transactions.  This  con- 
version rate  Is  used  uniformly  throughout 
this  report. 


The  record  In  Washington  does  not  show 
what  standard  (E')    were   appUed   in   arriving 
at  these  assessments. 
6.  Degree  of  Concern  for  Refugees 

One  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  problem  in 
1965  was  a  lack  of  genuine  concern  for  the 
refugees  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Viet  Nam.  This  lack  of  concern  was  due  in 
part  to  the  belief  that  the  tactical  situaUon 
would  soon  improve  sufflcienUy  to  permit 
the  refugees  to  return  to  their  former  homes. 
Also,  the  AID  Mission  expressed  concern  over 
the  possibility  that  as  a  result  of  refugee 
relief  activities,  a  class  of  "professional  refu- 
gees" might  develop  which  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  program  and  create  discord 
on  the  part  of  nonrefugees. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  In  the 
past  2  years  was  the  establishment.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1966,  of  a  Special  Commissariat  for 
Refugees   within    the    Government    of    Viet 
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Nam  and  the  vesting  of  complete  responsi- 
bility for  all  aspects  of  the  refugee  program 
with  the  Commissariat.  Both  the  Mission 
and  AID/Washlngton  believe  that  top  man- 
agement of  thia  agency  Is  capable  and  dedi- 
cated. The  CJommlssloner  started  with  no 
budget,  staff,  offices,  vehicles,  etc  .  and  within 
a  year's  time  developed  a  staff  of  something 
over  600  people,  moet  of  whom  are  working 
with  refugees  In  the  provinces. 

The  capability  and  dedication  of  refugee 
personnel  In  the  field  is  another  matter.  Our 
review  ctf  the  record  Indicates  that  in  cer- 
tain provinces,  refugee  officials  are  described 
as  competent  and  dedicated  and  that  the  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  smoothly  In  other  areas, 
there  are  references  to  shortages  of  trained 
personnel  and  the  incompetence  or  dilatori- 
ness  of  provincial  refugee  officials. 
7.  United  States  Dollar  Assistance  Pro- 
grammed 

Neither  in  Its  planning  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  program  for  Viet  Nam  nor  during  the 
program's  Implementation,  did  AID  provide 
for  a  separate  refugee  program  as  such. 
Rather,  United  States  dollar  input  was  in- 
cluded In  the  budgets  of  other  technical  as- 
sistance project-s.  ie..  Public  Health.  Social 
Welfare,  Rural  Construction,  Agriculture. 

Refugee  relief  i.-;  now  shown  as  a  separate 
line  item  in  AID'S  Country  Assistance 
Program. 

The  amount  of  direct  United  States  dollar 
assistance  programmed  or  proposed  for  fiscal 
years  1966  through  1968  is  shown  below: 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars] 


Assistance  for  refugees 

Fiscal        Fiscal        Fiscal 
year  year  year 

1966  1967  1968 


Refugee  relief  project JIO.  4       $16.6       $19.5 

Costs  attributable  to  refugee  re- 
lief included  in  other  projects.         4.1  7.4  1.1 

Public  Law  480  commodities, 
titlell' .         7.9  5.8         15.0 


Total. 


22.4 


29.8 


35.6 


1  The  foregoing  assistance  under  Public  Law  480  is  exclusive 
of  the  distribution  of  Public  Law  480  commodities  by  U.S. 

voluitary  relief  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  equivalent  of  $6.8  million 
and  $12  million  in  counterpart  funds  were 
programmed  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
respectively. 

ACTIONS     PL.^^•.^•ED     BY     .*ID     IN      1965 CURRENT 

DEVELOPMENTS 

In  our  1965  reports  several  areas  were  noted 
In  which  actions  by  AID  were  planned.  The 
principal  of  these  are  stated  below  with 
comment  on  their  current  status: 

i.  Proiiston  of  excess  property 

Provision  of  excess  property  as  may  be 
available  and  suitable  for  refugee  relief. 

Summary  records  show  the  dollar  value,  at 
acquisition  cost,  of  excess  property  furnished 
or  to  be  furnished  during  fiscal  year  1966  to 
supp>ort  the  refugee  program  to  be  S4  9  mil- 
lion: for  fiscal  year  1967  it  is  estimated  that 
the   total  will  be  S2.4   million. 

2   Support  of  voluntary  agency  programs 

Establishment  of  a  group  to  support  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  agencies  operating  In 
Viet  Nam  by  providing  services  such  as  ware- 
housing. Inland  transportation,  and  admin- 
istrative support  on  a  unified  basis  for  all 
agencies  operating  in  Viet  Nam. 

By  -August  1967  there  were  22  American 
and  third-country  voluntary  agencies  listed 
with  the  AID  Mission  in  Viet  N.^m.  employ- 
ing some  436  persons. 

Over  one-half  of  the  agencies  had  substan- 
tial refugee  assistance  programs  and 
roughly  one- third  of  the  personnel  were  pri- 
marily engaged  in  refugee  assistance  activi- 
ties. This  contrasted  with  the  situation  in  the 
summer  of  1965  when  only  two  agencies  were 


engaged  In  commodity  support  for  refugees 
and  AD.  additional  seven  were  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities not  specifically  related  to  refugees. 
The  activities  of  the  volvmtary  agencies  are 
coordinated  by  a  central  committee  in  Sai- 
gon, with  a  permanent  secretariat. 

Refugee  activities  of  United  States  volun- 
tary agencies  are  being  financially  supported 
by  the  AID  Mission  in  Viet  Nam.  Direct  as- 
sistance of  $1  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  and 
$2  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  has  been  pro- 
posed. In  addition,  the  AID  Mission  is  pro- 
viding storage  facilities  and  transportation 
support  for  various  voluntary  teams  in  the 
field.  The  Government  of  Viet  Nam  is  to  pro- 
vide 6  million  piasters  in  each  of  the  calen- 
dar years  1967  and  1968  in  support  of  volun- 
tary agencies.  These  funds  are  United  States- 
generated  counterpart  funds  and  are  equiv- 
alent to  about  $51,000  annually. 
3    United  States  coordination  and  staffing 

A  refugee  directorate  was  to  be  established 
In  Che  AID  Mission  to  administer  refugee 
affairs  for  AID  and  to  work  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Viet  Nam.  Also.  United  States 
personnel  who  were  to  devote  full-time  atten- 
tion to  refugee  matters  were  to  be  placed 
at  all  levels  of  the  admlnlstratvie  structure, 
including  refugee  camps. 

There  was  a  Refugee  Coordinator  in  the 
AID  Mission  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
OCO.  This  concept  has  been  carried  forward 
into  the  new  CORDS  organizational  scheme. 

The  records  in  Washington  indicate  that 
the  United  States  refugee  staff  for  work  In 
the  field  is  about  two-thirds  filled;  also,  that 
refugee  personnel  in  some  instances  were  not 
being  properly  used.  As  of  August  23.  1967,  45 
personnel  were  authorized  out  of  86  re- 
quested by  the  field  and  of  the  45  author- 
ized, 32  were  on  board.  In  July  1967  it  was 
reported  that  in  Regions  I  and  II  about  one- 
half  the  refugee  staff  members  had  been  re- 
assigned to  other  work.  AID/Washlngton  has 
requested  the  Mission  to  review  the  situa- 
tion and  return  personnel  to  refugee  duty 
whenever  feasible.  AID/Washlngton  has  also 
offered  to  make  38  persons  available  for  ar- 
rival in  Viet  Nam  during  October  and  No- 
vember 1967. 

4.  Lack  of  adequate  statistical  data 

The  AID  Mission  would  attempt  to  obtain 
statistical  data  regarding  the  makeup  of  the 
refugee  population,  such  as  sex,  age,  skills, 
distribution,  and  origin. 

Neither  AID  Washington  nor  its  cotmter- 
parts  In  the  field  appear  to  have  adequate 
data  regarding  the  refugee  population.  Much 
vital  information  seems  to  be  lacking  and 
the  Information  that  is  available  is  some- 
times conflcting  and  Inconsistent.  We  under- 
stand that  there  have  been  exchanges  of  com- 
munication on  this  problem,  and  new  re- 
porting formats  are  being  considered.  It  is 
too  early  to  evaluate  these  developments. 

In  large  part,  the  inadequacy  of  informa- 
tion can  be  attributed  to  the  rapidity  of 
change  occasioned  by  the  war  and  to  short- 
comings in  SCR's  staff.  The  extent  to  which 
personnel  shortages  on  the  AID/CORDS  side 
have  contributed  to  this  situation  Is  not 
determinable  in  Washington.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  such  shortages  have 
had  a  retarding  effect  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  refugee  staff  to  dispense  ad- 
vice and  urge  changes  on  SCR  personnel,  par- 
ticularly at  the  working  level. 
5.  Stockpiling 

Stockpiling  of  foodstuffs  and  other  needed 
commodities  near  refugee  centers. 

The  record  in  Washington  Is  not  clear  as 
to  whether  stockpiling  activities  are  still 
being  carried  on.  We  have  Information  that 
there  was  a  critical  shortage  of  aluminum 
roofing  In  I  Corps  and  that  AID,- Washington 
authorized  the  airlifting  of  tent  material. 
Also,  it  appears  that  scarcity  of  warehouse 
space  in  some  areas  caused  substantial 
qviantltles  of  commodities  to  be  distributed 


through  forced  issue.  There  are  mixed  ref- 
erences to  the  availability  of  foodstuffs,  with 
some  communications  reporting  adequate 
supplies  and  others  reporting  shortages.  We 
expect  to  obtain  further  information  on  this 
in  Viet  Nam. 

6.  Movement  of  supplies 

Dredging  harbors  at  port  cities  where 
refugees  were  congregated  so  that  supplies 
could  be  transported  by  ship  and  thus  avoid 
problems  inherent  in  land  transportation  in 
Viet  Nam.  Also,  the  creation  of  a  junk  fleet 
to  provide  interim  water  transportation,  and 
additions  to  the  airlift  capacity. 

Current  information  was  not  available  re- 
garding the  dredging  of  harbors  and  the  us« 
of  junks.  There  are  references,  however,  to 
the  use  of  trucks  in  transporting  refugee 
supplies  One  problem  seems  to  be  a  shortage 
of  airlift  capability,  both  helicopters  and 
cargo  planes;  another  is  a  shortage  of  vehi- 
cles. For  example,  it  seems  that  the  AID 
Mission  had  been  waiting  over  a  year  (as 
of  August  1967)  for  some  75  vehicles  for  the 
SCR. 

T.^NOIBLE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    DURING    1966    AND 
TARGETS  roB    1967 

Our  review  indicated  a  number  of  tangible 
accomplishments  reported  for  1966  In  the 
form  of  the  construction  of  cla.ssrooms,  pub- 
lic sanitation  facilities  and  housing  units,  the 
drilling  of  wells,  and  the  furnishing  of  voca- 
tional training.  Moreover,  the  SCR  had  estab- 
lished targets  for  these  functions  for  1967. 
Our  comments  on  these  accomplishments  and 
targets  are  as  follows. 

Classroom  construction 

Based  on  SCR  figures  and  criteria,  we  un- 
derstand that  about  280  new  classrooms  were 
needed  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  refugees  residing  in  temporary 
camps  during  1966.  Records  indic^ite  that  200 
were  constructed.  There  may  also  have  been 
additional  needs  for  about  75,000  families  re- 
settled to  new  locations  during  the  year. 
about  45,000  families  added  to  out-of-camp 
refugees,  and  unsatisfied  needs  from  prior 
years.  A  target  of  120  new  classrooms  was 
established  by  SCR  for  1967. 

-A  refugee  program  status  report  as  of  De- 
ce.mber  31,  1965,  estimated  that  only  15-20 
percent  of  refugee  children  were  in  school,  as 
opposed  to  60-^70  percent  in  the  general 
population. 

Public  sanitation  facilities 
Information  in  Washington  Indicates  that 
about  5,600  more  facilities  were  needed  for 
the  increased  number  of  persons  in  tempo- 
rary refugee  camps  during  1966;  there  may 
also  have  been  requirements  for  resettled 
refugees  and  those  living  outside  the  camps. 
The  AID  Mission  reported  that  1,164  facilities 
were  constructed  during  1966.  The  1967  target 
of  3,600  will  be  sufficient  only  if  the  overall 
camp  population  decreases,  and  If  no  fa- 
cilities are  needed  for  resettled  persons  or 
those  residing  outside  of  camps. 
Wells 
SCR  reported  that  133  wells  were  drilled  in 
1966.  It  seems  that  requirements  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  refugees  in  camp  were 
for  560  wells.  The  SCR  target  for  1967  is 
600  wells. 

Housing  units 

AID  Washington  officials  advised  us  that 
housing  units  at  temporary  refugee  camps 
are  intended  to  accommodate  one  family 
each.  Since  an  estimated  additional  28.000 
families  were  added  to  the  temporary  camp 
population  during  1966.  an  additional  28,000 
housing  units  were  apparently  needed,  ex- 
clusive of  any  accommodations  for  an  esti- 
mated 45.000  otit-of-camp  families.  SCR  re- 
ported that  4,347  units  were  constructed 
during  1966. 

The  SCR  established  a  taiget  of  120  new 
temporary  refugee  centers  fcr  1967,  but  iw 
capacity  figures  were  available.  Documents 
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we  reviewed  indicate  that  116  camps  had 
been  constructed  as  of  August  14,  1967. 
Vocational  training 
AID  Washington  reports  that  the  first 
cycle  of  vocational  training  for  refugees  wae 
completed  In  February  1967.  and  that  838 
students  .sponsored  by  SCR  completed  various 
short-term  courses  in  masonry,  carpentry, 
automotive  mechanics,  and  other  technical 
subjects.  In  addition,  available  documenta- 
tion indicates  that  an  undlscloeed.  and  prob- 
ably unascertalnable,  number  of  students  at- 
tend technical  schools  near  refugee  camps. 
A  target  of  3,200  SCR-sponsored  graduates 
was  established  for  1967. 

COMMENTS    ON    PROGRAM    MANAGEMENT    IN 
■WASHINGTON    AND    VIETNAM 

A  major  continuing  problem  of  manage- 
ment in  both  Saigon  and  Washington  Is  the 
difficulty  In  obtaining  reliable  working  data. 
Much  of  the  refugee  data  which  have  been 
obWined  must  be  discounted  for  manage- 
ment planning  and  decision  purposes.  Con- 
flicting and  Inconsistent  data  are  prevalent. 
Until  means  can  be  developed  in  Viet  Nam 
for  more  reliable  management  information, 
it  appears  that  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  participation  in  the  refugee  program 
will  continue  to  be  faced  with  this  added 
handicap. 

Program  management  has  been  delegated 
largely  to  the  field.  AID/Wa£hlngton  partici- 
pates in  the  planning  and  modification  of 
the  program,  backstops  the  field,  and  re- 
sponds to  inquiries  from  the  Congress,  the 
news  media,  and  others  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. It  also  exercises  some  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  field.  sUice  AID  funds  support 
the  program. 

The  United  States  organization  In  Viet 
Nam  responsible  for  program  management 
since  May  1967— CORDS — Is  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  more  than  AID'S,  chain  of 
command.  In  that  connection  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  new  single  line  of  re- 
sponsibility may  result  in  some  Increased 
access  to  supplies  from  military  sources  for 
uses  relating  to  care  of  refugees. 

Under  the  conditions  prevailing  In  Viet 
Nam,  It  seems  that  clear  program  priorities 
are  essential  so  that  management  In  the 
field  will  have  guidance  in  allocating  limited 
personnel  resources  to  those  programs  requir- 
ing the  most  counseling  of  GVN  agencies.  It 
appears  that  a  greater  relative  urgency  of 
attention  to  other  programs  starting  late  In 
1966  was  translated  into  reduced  attention  to 
the  Refugee  Program  by  management  both 
in  Washington  and  the  field.  We  believe  this 
has  contributed  to  botli  the  undermannlng 
of  the  refugee  staff  and  the  use  of  refugee 
personnel  for  other  than  refugee  matters. 

In  1965,  we  expressed  the  view  that  a  sys- 
tem of  timely  and  meaningful  reports  to 
AID  Washington  was  essential  to  permit  It 
to  discharge  its  management  responsibility. 
A  monthly  statistical  report  has  been  Ini- 
tiated relating  to  the  various  components 
of  the  Pacification  Program,  including  the 
Refugee  Program.  While  it  undoubtedly  has 
some  Imperfections,  it  constitutes  a  signi- 
ficant start.  We  noted,  however,  that  the 
report  has  been  late  In  arriving  in  Washing- 
ton. For  example,  in  late  September  1967, 
the  latest  report  received  by  Washington  cov- 
erd  June  1967  operations.  Also,  the  June 
report  omitted  any  reference  to  the  Refugee 
Program. 

We  believe  that  further  development  of 
analytical  management  data  and  its  Inter- 
pretation in  Saigon  Is  needed  as  a  regularly 
established  procedure,  to  provide  information 
needed  In  Washington  for  current  manage- 
ment planning  for  refugee  needs  and  priori- 


ties. 


NEED  FOR  RXJRAL  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MO^fRONEY.  Mr.  President.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  is  speaking  today  in 


Kansas  City  to  the  national  Future 
Fanners  of  America  Convention.  A  m£m- 
ber  of  the  press  just  showed  me  a  copy 
of  the  Vice  President's  speech.  In  his 

typically  lucid,  heartwarming  style.  Vice 
President  HtmFHUEY  lends  his  forceful 
prestige  to  the  growing  interest  in  rural 
redevelopment  as  a  means  of  halting  the 
disorder  and  decay  of  our  cities. 

Last  week  the  Senate  adopted  amend- 
ments I  offered  to  the  0£5ce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  would  give  that 
agency  an  opportunity  to  undertake  new 
rural  redevelopment  programs  imme- 
diately. In  his  speech  today,  the  Vice 
President  points  out  that  the  proportion 
of  people  without  jobs  is  twice  as  high 
among  agricultural  workers  as  it  is  for 
industrial  workers. 

His  analysis  of  the  problem,  and  of 
the  opportunity  we  now  have  to  redirect 
our  efforts  along  meaningful  new  lines  in 
rural  America,  is  complete  with  some 
suggested  courses  of  action.  I  quote: 

There  is  a  lot  that  government  at  all  levels 
can  do  to  help.  We  can  use  the  economic 
weight  of  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
government  contracts  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  production.  We  can  offer  tax  in- 
centives, subsidies,  new  programs  of  coopera- 
tive partnership  between  government  and 
private  enterprise,  such  as  we  are  putting  to 
work  In  our  big  cities. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  by  myself  and  others 
to  provide  tax  incentives  to  industries 
located  in  rural  areas.  My  distingiushed 
colleague  from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Har- 
ris, has  spoken  effectively  on  this  meas- 
ure as  he  is  one  of  the  cliief  spoiisors. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  remarks  in 
Kansas  City  add  significant  new  view- 
points to  this  dialog.  In  recent  days, 
important  statements  in  the  same  vein 
have  come  from  the  Pii-st  Lady.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  following  her  recent  tours 
through  Midwestern  poverty  areas,  and 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman. 

The  Vice  President's  speech  deserves 
our  careful  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   op   Vice   President  Httbert  Httm- 
phret.  futt^re  farmers  of  america.  kan- 
SAS City,  Mo.,  October  11,  1967 
This  40th  anniversary  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  Is  a  great  occasion  for  me.  I 
can  make  a  claim  none  of  you  young  people 
can — I  have  followed  your  progress  for  the 
full  forty  years. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  an  excellent 
progress  report  froir  your  national  officers 
who  visited  me  in  Washington. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  cannot  re- 
member the  passage  ot  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  for  vocational  trainnlg  in  agriculture 
which  got  this  whole  movement  started. 

Because  of  what  I  know  about  you  I  have 
the   greatest  confidence  In  your  future. 

I  am  confident  primarily  for  one  reason — 
I  feel  that  you  have  always  had.  and  con- 
tinue to  have,  a  sense  of  the  tremendous  and 
exciting  opportunities  open  to  you.  Despite 
a  bad  Impression  created  by  a  very  few,  I 
know  that  faith  In  the  future  Is  a  charac- 
teristic of  most  of  your  generation.  And  since 
half  of  our  citizens  are  under  25  today,  It  Is 
a  hopeful  sign  for  this  nation. 

What  kind  of  a  future  are  we  going  to 
build  for  ourselves  and  for  America?  (I  say 


"we"  because  I  fully  expect  to  be  In  this  with 
you  for  a  long  time ) . 

One  thing  Is  certain:  Whatever  path  we 
choose,  we  will  have  a  lot  to  work  with. 

Our  country  is  rich,  and  it  is  going  to  grow 
a  lot  richer  as  we  move  through  the  last 
third  of  this  twentieth  century. 

.American  farms  produce  a  greater  abun- 
dance than  any  other  farms  In  the  world,  and 
that  abundance  will  surely  Increase. 

Planes  and  cars  will  be  faster,  communi- 
cations quicker,  life  longer.  Otir  astronauts 
will  move  farther  out  Into  space,  our  ocean- 
ographers  will  probe  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
By  crerj-  measurement  of  quantity,  size 
and  speed  we  shall  move  forward. 

But  what  about  the  quality  of  American 
life?  How  are  we  going  to  use  our  abundance? 
A  great  American  President — and  citizen  of 
this  state — Harry  Truman — once  said: 
"Democracy  Is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
man  has  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacity, 
as  well  as  the  Inalienable  right,  to  govern 
himself  with  reason  and  justice" 

Is  It  reasonable  and  Just  when  smoke  and 
waste  from  our  automobiles  and  Industries 
poison  the  air  we  breathe  and  pollute  our 
water? 

Is  It  reasonable  and  Just  when  one  family 
In  seven  In  this  rich  country  doesn't  have 
enough  to  eat,  enough  to  wear,  a  decent  place 
to  live? 

Is  it  reasonable  and  just  when  young  peo- 
ple your  age  cannot  share  your  hope  In  the 
future  because  they  were  born  In  jKiverty 
.  .  .  because  they  had  to  leave  school  too 
soon  .  .  .  because  they  grew  up  In  broken 
homes? 

Is  It  reasonable  and  just  that  rural  Amer- 
ica sliould  lose  precious  human  resourcee 
while  at  the  same  time  our  cities  grow  ever 
larger,  more  congested,  more  burdened  with 
slums? 

It  is  that  last  question  I  especially  want  to 
discuss  with  you  today — as  young  people 
who  have  a  personal  stake  in  finding  Uie 
right  answer  .  .  .  who  have  a  stake  in  prov- 
ing that  Americans  do  have  the  "moral  and 
intellectual  capacity"  to  govern  themselves 
with  reason  and  Justice. 

What  are  the  hard  facts  of  the  em.lgration 
from  rural  America? 

Between  1950  and  1960,  11  million  Amer- 
icans moved  from  the  countryside  to  the  city. 
During  that  time,  the  population  of  our  rural 
areas  was  static.  All  the  growth  of  American 
population  occurred  in  the  cities,  and  that 
trend  has  continued.  We  can  expect  to  have 
100  million  more  Americans  by  the  end  of 
this  century — just  over  thirty  years  from 
now.  And  If  the  present  trend  continues,  they 
are  almost  all  going  to  be  jammed  together 
in  a  few  sprawling  metropolitan  areas. 

People  leave  the  country  for  many  reasons 
Poverty  is  one.  Many  who  leave  are  Negro 
Americans  who  see  their  only  chance  in  the 
city. 

But  they  don't  have  the  skills  they  need  to 
hold  a  city  Job,  and  they  know  nothing  about 
city  life.  They  find  themselves  confined  to 
crowded,  run-down  apartments  and  neigh- 
borhoods .  .  .  humiliated  and  frustrated  In 
an  alien  world  of  unemployment,  welfare  and 
crime.  And  their  dream  of  hope  turns  into  a 
nightmare  of  despair. 

But  these  Americans  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  A  lot  of  people  leave  perfectly  comfort- 
able homes  in  our  small  towns  and  on  our 
farms  because  they  think  they  have  to  go  to 
the  big  city  to  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing .  .  .  get  a  good  education  .  .  .  provide  a 
better  life  for  their  families. 

Most  of  those  people  are  under  thirty,  and 
by  far  the  largest  group  are  young  people  who 
have  Just  finished  high  school — people  about 
your  age  whose  whole  productive  lives  are 
ahead  of  them. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  those  people  often 
jjack  up  and  move  with  good  reason. 

One  third  of  the  Americans  who  live  on 
farms,  live  in  poverty.  The  figure  is  only  one- 
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seventh  In  the  cities— not  good,  but  a  little 

better.  ,  ^       ^      . 

The  average  rural  teenager  completes  about 

9  years  of  school.  The  flg:ure  Is  over  12  in  the 

Cltl6S. 

The  proportion  of  people  without  Jobs  Is 
twice  as  high  among  agricultural  workers  as 
It  is  for  industrial  workers.  Some  73  percent 
of  urban  households,  headed  by  a  man  with 
a  job  have  an  automobile,  telephone,  hot- 
and-cold  running  water,  and  sound  housing. 
The  figure  is  60  percent  in  rural  towns,  and 
less  than  50  percent  on  the  farm. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  small  or  middle- 
sized  towns  offer  live  theater,  an  art  gallery, 
an  orchestra,  first-rate  medical  care,  a  variety 
of  stores  and  shops.  Almost  all  our  metro- 
politan areas  do. 

We  know  these  facts  are  misleading  and  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  But  they  do  point 
to  reasons  why  rural  America  continues  to 
lose  some  of  its  best  people. 

They  leave,  and  what  does  it  mean? 

It  means  there  are  fewer  people  to  pay 
ta.xes  in  the  rural  areas  .  .  .  that  the  schools 
carmot  afford  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment .  .  .  that  shops  and  businesses  close. 
More  people  leave,  and  the  vicious  cycle  con- 
tinues. .  ^^   ^  ,.   ,,     c 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  showed  that  half  of 
the  American  people  would  prefer  to  live  in 
the  country  or  in  a  small  town;  but  most  do 
not.  They   simply  feel   they  do  not  have   a 

choice.  ^,  , 

By  now,  most  of  you  are  probably  saying, 
"I  didn't  know  we  had  it  so  bad." 

Well  don't  worrv.  My  speech  is  not  over, 
and  before  I  am  done  you  may  feel  a  little 
better  about  it.  ^      ^      ,. 

Because  there  is  something  we  can  do  about 
the  quality  of  life  in  America— both  urban 
and  rural  America. 

Unlike  any  other  nation  in  history— unlike 
almost  any  other  nation  in  the  world  to- 
dav— we  have  the  technology  and  the  re- 
sources to  extend  all  the  benefits  of  modern 
living  to  every  American,  regardless  of  where 
he  chooses  to  live. 

W*e  can  have  real  freedom  of  choice  in 
America. 

The  challenge  is  to  put  our  technology  and 
resources  to  work  in  the  right  combination. 
in  the  right  places. 

The  problems  which  we  see  in  our  cities 
need  treatment  now.  Slums  .   .   .  pollution 
congestion  .  .  .  crime  .   .   .  unemploy- 
ment    .  .  lack  of  education,  require  a  direct 

They  cannot  be  treated  indirectly  with 
trickle-down  progress. 

But  manv  of  our  urban  problems  have 
their  roots  in  the  rural  problems  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

We  cannot  save  our  cities  by  creating  a 
better  life  in  the  country.  It  is  far  too  late 
for  that.  ,  ,  , 

But  it  does  mean  that  if  we  make  up  for 
our  past  neglect  of  farm  communities  .  .  . 
and  of  the  middle-sized  towns  of  10-thou- 
sand  30-thousand,  60-thousand  people  that 
dot  this  country,  we  will  be  building  a  bet- 
ter   America    for    all    Americans,    wherever 

thev  live.  »,  „  „ 

I 'am  not  talking  about  recreating  those 
mvthlcal  -good  old  days  '  down  on  the  farm. 
I  'lived  those  good  old  days— dust  storms. 
mortgage  foreclosures.  Isolation,  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse,  life  on  the  fringe,  and 
dreams  turned  away.  ,,   ^  ... 

I  am  not  even  talking  about  unpolluted 
air  and  the  smell  of  fresh  cut  hay. 

There  is  more  to  life  than  that  and  I  think 
we  can  all  share  the  best. 

In  the  1930s  modernizing  rural  America 
meant  rviral  electrification  and  a  movie  thea- 
tre in  every  town. 

In  the  1940'8,  it  meant  many  and  well- 
paved  roads. 

Now,  it  means  airports  capable  of  handling 
short-hop  Jets  .  .  .  community  coUeges  .  .  . 


modem  hospitals  and  good  doctors  .  .  .  the 

very  best  In  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

It  means  golf  courses  and  ballparks,  it 
means  drama  groups  and  art  classes  In  addi- 
tion to  quilting  bees. 

W^e  know  It  can  be  done,  because  we  have 
seen  it  done.  To  make  my  point,  let  me  give 
you   an   extreme  example:    HuntsvlUe.  Ala- 

'^Huntsvllle  used  to  be  a  small  Southern 
town— a  place  where  people  were  born  and 
died,  but  where  they  spent  little  time  in 
between.  „ 

Then  the  TVA  went  into  action.  HuntsvlUe 
got  access  to  electric  power.  It  got  access  to 
water  for  transport  and  for  recreation. 

Then  scientific  and  space  installations 
moved  in.  Other  industries  followed.  New 
stores  began  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  cus- 
tomers. New  taxpayers  built  new  schools. 

HuntsvlUe  is  today  a  good  place  not  only 
to  be  from,  but  to  be. 

But  HuntsvlUe  Is  the  exception  and  not 

It  tells  us  what  can  be  done,  If  all  things 
come  together  in  the  right  way. 

A  basic  Ingredient  of  success  is  obviously 
jobs— jobs  based  not  only  on  agriculture  but 
on  medium  and  small  industry  ...  on  re- 
search faculties  ...  on  distribution  cen- 
ters .  .  on  enterprises  which  do  not  have 
to  be  in  large  metropolitan  areas  to  prosper 
and  grow. 

There  Is  a  lot  that  government  at  aU  levels 
can  do  to  help.  We  can  use  the  economic 
weight  of  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
government  contracts  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  production.  We  can  ofiEer  tax  in- 
centives, subsidies,  new  programs  of  coopera- 
tive partnership  between  government  and 
private  enterprise,  such  as  we  are  putting  to 
work  in  our  big  cities. 

We  can  help  provide  the  same  things,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  that  have  made  HuntsvlUe 
such  a  positive  example. 

But  other  initiatives  wUl  have  to  come 
from  those  who  live  in  rural  America— and 
especially  its  young  people. 

You  can  work  through  rural  community 
development  groups  to  attract  the  kind  of 
job-producing  enterprises  your  communities 

need. 

Sell  businessmen  on  the  natural  resources 
and  recreation  opportunities  available  In 
your  town.  Tell  them  about  the  manpower 
available — manpower  that  has  handled  ma- 
chinery since  childhood. 

Show  them  clean  communities.  Show  them 
active  civic  groups.  Show  them  schools, 
churches  and  parks— the  things  that  prove 
you  care  about  vour  future. 

For  in  the  last  analysis  it  Is  the  people 
themselves  who  know  their  own  needs  best 
and  can  best  buUd  the  kind  of  future  they 
want. 

You  have  the  chance  now,  as  future  lead- 
ers of  your  towns  and  communities,  to  help 
build  an  America  that  truly  does  offer  free- 
dom of  choice : 

Where  young  people  can  find  a  rich  and 
rewarding  life  in  every  community. 

Where  stimulating  work  ...  the  best  In 
education  and  health  care  .  .  .  sports  and 
recreation  .  .  .  music  and  the  arts,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  Kansas  as  In 
Chicago.  Nebraska  as  in  New  York. 

And,  by  so  doing,  you  have  the  chance  to 
help  restore,  too.  to  urban  America  the  sense 
of  community  and  of  neighborllness  .  .  . 
the  human  values  that  have  been  so  much  a 
part  of  American  heritage. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson: 
"History  records  a  long  hard  struggle  to 
establish  mans  right  to  go  where  he  pleases 
and  live  where  he  chooses.  It  took  many  cen- 
turies—and many  bloody  revolutions— to 
break  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a  par- 
ticular plot  of  land,  or  confined  him  within 
the  walls  of  a  particular  community. 


"We  lose  that  freedom  when  our  children 
are  obliged  to  Uve  someplace  else  ...  if  they 
want  a  Job  or  if  they  want  a  decent  educa- 
tion. 

"Not  Just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  communi- 
ties .  .  .  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  de- 
mands it." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  meet  this 
challenge  of  providing  a  true  life  of  choice 
for  all  Americans. 

That  is  the  opportunity  history  has  given 
us  in  the  last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

We  can  do  it. 

In  the  words,  again,  of  Harry  Truman:  "It 
is  not  our  nature  to  shirk  our  obligations. 
We  have  a  heritage  that  constitutes  the 
greatest  resource  of  this  nation.  I  call  it  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  American  people." 


Odobe)'  11,  1967 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately after  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  on  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATION  NEEDS  A  NEW  ARCHI- 
TECT OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
the  Comptroller  General  recently  issued 
a  scathing  report  on  the  management  oi 
and  control  over  expendable  supplies  and 
materials  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  This  report  i.s 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
is  long  past  due  for  replacing  J.  George 
Stewart,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
who  in  truth  and  in  fact  is  not  even  an 
architect. 

The  report  found  that  the  Architect 
has  established  no  guidelines  for  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities;  that  ade- 
quate physical  security  of  supplies  was 
not  maintained;  and  that  recordkeeping 
of  inventories  has  been  almost  non- 
existent. 

Officials  of  the  General  Accounting: 
Office  discovered  that  unauthorized  per- 
sonnel had  access  to  storerooms:  that 
there  was  no  adequate  system  of  inven- 
tory control;  and  that  general  ledger 
accounts  and  proper  records  were  not 
maintained.  They  could  find  no  uniform 
system  of  stock  classification,  nor  were 
there  individual  store  cards  to  shov. 
quantities  on  hand.  They  reported  that 
inventories  were  not  taken  in  an  orderly 
consistent  manner;  that  the  method  ot 
counting  the  various  inventory  items 
varied  from  building  Lo  building,  and 
that  there  were  deficiencies  in  each  oi 
the  methods  used.  They  estimated  that 
many  stored  items  with  a  value  of  ap- 


proximately $100,000  were  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  Architect. 
The  GAO  reirort  states  that — 
The  Architect's  physical  Inventory  instruc- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1965.  as  well  as  for 
orevious  years,  mentioned  the  need  to  deter- 
aiine  excess  inventory  but  provided  no  clear- 
cut  criteria  for  determining  which  items 
should  be  declared  excess. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  made  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  of  July 

27.  1967.  ,     ^,         , 

Mr  President,  the  official  culpable  and 
re'^ponsible  for  these  deplorable  condi- 
tions is  the  so-called  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  J.  George  Stewart.  What  are  his 
qualifications  for  the  position  in  which  he 
has  super\'ised  the  spending  of  more 
than  S200  million  of  taxpayers'  money? 
The  answer  is.  No  qualifications.  He 
sened  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1935  to  1937.  This  certainly  does 
not  qualify  him  as  an  architect.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Delaware,  class 
of  1911,  and  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  civil  engineering  in 
1958.  47  years  later.  In  other  words,  as  an 
alumnas.  he  v.'as  honored  nearly  half  a 
centui-y  after  he  attended  classes.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  clerical  staff 
of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee from  1947  to  1951.  I  do  not  believe 
that  qualifies  him  to  be  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  Immediately  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment in  1954  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  he  was 
head  of  the  speaker's  bureau  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

None  of  this  experience — absolutely 
none— qualifies  him  for  the  important 
post  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  13 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  The  position 
pavs  $27,000  a  year.  Until  recently,  it 
was  a  httle-known  post  and  had  been 
regarded  a?  a  haven  for  a  deserving  !X)li- 
tician  such  as  this  ex-Congressman  ap- 
peared to  be  to  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  President,  that  great  American, 
Patrick  Henry,  once  said: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience. 
I  know  no  w.iy  of  Judging  of  the  future  but 
by  the  past. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  a  J.  George 
Stewart  project  and  in  all  probability  the 
most  stupendous  architectural  mon- 
strosity of  all  time,  to  reahze  the  inept- 
ness  of  the  so-called  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  ugly.  It  is  wa.<;teful.  Its 
Mussolini-style  pomp  and  embellish- 
ment and  its  vulgarization  of  classical 
architecture  make  it  quite  possibly  the 
worst  building  costing  the  most  money 
in  the  history  of  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
took  more  than  7  years  to  build,  costing 
at  least  $22  million  more  to  complete 
than  originally  estimated,  largely  as  a 
result  of  expensive  miscalculations.  This 
functional  monstrosity  is  nothing  more 
than  sheer  mass  and  boring  bulk. 

Now,  this  same  Architect,  so-called, 
recommends  the  defacement  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 


As  one  result  of  these  fiascoes,  citizens 
question  the  abihty  of  their  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  supervise  properly 
the  spending  of  taxpayers'  money.  I  am 
expressing  th.e  hope  that  any  actions 
taken  by  J.  George  Stewart  during  his 
term  of  office  have  not  been  intentionally 
wasteful.  However,  good  intentions  are 
not  good  enough  when  such  huge  sums 
of  money  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  General  Ac- 
co'.mting  Office  report  indicates  once 
again  the  incumbent  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  operates  his  office  in  a  manner 
that  would  really  make  a  country  store- 
keejjer  blush  for  shame.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  is  not  awaie  of  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary modei'n  management  tech- 
niques. Benjamin  Frankhn  once  said: 
"Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but 
fools  learn  in  no  other."  J.  George  Stew- 
art, as  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  should 
be  replaced  by  a  competent  experienced 
architect,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
should  not  have  been  appointed  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  a  pohtical  appointment 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  to  reward 
a  defeated  Congressman  who  had  occu- 
pied a  high  political  position  in  that 
grand  old  party  of  which  I  am  not  a 
member. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair;.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDD;G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  I  say  unto  you,  ask  and  it  shall  be 
given  you:  seek  and  ye  shall  find:  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you:— Luke 
11:  9 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  infinite  in  wisdom, 
power,  and  love,  we  come  to  Thee  con- 
scious of  our  needs  and  with  the  confi- 
dence that  Thou  art  with  us  to  lead  us  in 
Thy  way,  to  strengthen  us  to  do  Thy  will, 
and  to  be  our  inspiration  as  we  do  our 
duty  and  make  ourselves  ready  for  the 
lespoixsibilities  of  this  day. 

May  the  blessings  of  health,  courage, 
and  rnoral  strength  be  ours  and  may  our 
lives  show  their  gratitude  by  good  con- 
duct motivated  by  genuine  motives. 

Bless  our  country  and  all  the  institu- 
tions of  our  beloved  land.  Increase  the 
faith  of  our  people  in  our  Government 
and  may  we  the  leaders  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  their  trust.  Forgive  our  short- 
comings, save  us  from  hypocrisy  and 
from  forever  justifying  ourselves.  Simply 
let  us  do  our  best  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Thee.  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
S.  2171. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  <at 
4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.*  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
October  12.  1967,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confiiTned  by 
the  Senate  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
October  10'.  1967: 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Francis  H.  McAdams.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   to   be    a    member   of   the    National 
Transportation    Safety    Board    for    the    term 
expiring  December  31.  1972. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  bUls  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3973.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
and  the  act  of  June  6,  1892,  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  dentists  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  exempt  from  the  licensing  re- 
quirements of  such  acts  physicians  and  den- 
tists while  performing  services  in  the  employ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  cert;iln  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authoritv,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  mes,sage  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  11641)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
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thorlty.  and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  I>akota.  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
10509'  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  318.  A  act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  establish 
and  administer  a  plan  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children  through 
public  day  care  services,  and  to  provide  pub- 
lic assistance  in  the  form  of  foster  home 
care  to  certain  dependent  children; 

S.  705.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  .'Vet.  1925.  as  amended,  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  bring  within  the  provisions  of  sucli 
acta  any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
while  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  render- 
ing such  person  incapable  of  operating  the 
motor  vehicle  safely; 

S.  768.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  cen- 
sus in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  February  4.  1925; 

S.  770.  An  act  t«  amend  un  act  to  provide 
for  tlie  establishment  of  a  public  crema- 
torium in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1224.  .\n  act  to  establish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  for  the  m-indatory  reporting  of  In- 
formation concerning  such  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  1553.  An  act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966: 

S.  1631.  An  act  to  raise  the  ma.xlmum  age 
limit  of  schoolchildren  entitled  to  trans- 
portation in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
reduced  fare;  and 

S,  2012.  .An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1968 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianinious  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iH.R.  11641  > 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Atlantic -Pacific  Interocean- 
ic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission.  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other 
piuTxwes.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Kirwan, 
EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Boland,  Whitten, 
Morris  of  New  Mexico.  Mahon.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  Davis  of  Wisconsin.  Robison, 
and  Bow. 

THE  DANGER  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  for  taking  the 
hard  road  of  reality  and  not  the  soft 
road  of  inaction.  Fortunately,  we  do  not 
have  to  shout:  "Wake  up,  Mr.  President." 
He  is  very  much  awake  and  aware  of  the 
danger  of  inflation.  Our  job  is  to  support 
him  and  match  his  courage.  We  cannot 
shirk  our  duty  of  explaining  the  facts  of 
economic  life  to  our  own  constituents. 

The  American  economy  must  not  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  political  expedi- 
ency. 

The  issue  we  must  explain  to  our  con- 
stituents are  these: 

The  1-cent  tax  increase  will  prevent  a 
creeping  and  cruel  inflation  tax. 

The  1-cent  tax  Increase  is  a  fixed  and 
measured  levy,  which  does  not  fall  upon 
the  poor.  The  inflation  tax  is  open  end- 
ed, which  feeds  most  heavily  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  the  burden— the  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  small  businessman. 

The  1-cent  tax  increase  is  controllable 
by  Congress.  It  can  be  voted  away  later. 
The  inflation  tax  is  uncontrollable.  It 
cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence  once 
it  starts  its  runaway  spiral. 

If  ever  there  were  a  clear  and  present 
danger,  it  is  now. 

If  ever  there  were  a  time  for  an  act  of 
political  courage,  It  is  now. 

If  ever  the  people  needed  the  facts.  It 
is  now. 

If  there  were  ever  a  time  when  legis- 
lation is  needed,  it  is  now. 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT  FOR  ACTION 
ON  THE  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned— as  I  am  stu^e  many  of  the  other 
Members  are — with  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  House  of  Representatives 
today  in  connection  with  the  tax  prob- 
lem and  its  effect  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  con- 


fronted with  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  we  have  ever  been  faced  with 
in  connection  with  the  whole  question  of 
increasing  taxes.  Unless  we  enact  the 
necessary  tax  legislation  there  will  be  a 
disastrous  effect  on  our  older  people  with 
fixed  incomes,  and  there  will  be  an  unjust 
effect  on  many  of  our  people  because  of 
wage  controls  and  price  controls.  I  mo.st 
strongly  urge  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  this  matter  under  careful 
consideration,  and  to  act  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
raise  a  fimdamental  question  about  tl>> 
attitude  of  the  90th  Congress  toward  th^ 
administration's  request  for  a  tax  sur- 
charge: 

Will  we  be  guilty  of  political  thumb- 
sucking  while  the  forces  of  inflation 
gather  and  threaten  to  overwhelm  u.s 
all? 

There  are  those  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  seem  to  be  able  to  sleep 
securely  while  knowing  that  time  is  no 
longer  on  our  side  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  maintain  a  soundly  managed 
economy. 

We  have  dreamed  and  delayed  ]om 
enough.  Ahead  lies  the  possibility  of  an 
alarming  price  rise  in  1968  if  the  tax  bill 
is  not  enacted,  a  rise  that  would  hit 
millions  of  families — especially  in  the 
lower  brackets — whose  incomes  are  fixed. 

With  the  tax  increase  we  have  hope  of 
beginning  to  work  our  way  back  to  stable 
prices.  Without  it,  prices  would  sky- 
rocket. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  we  fail  to  enact  a  tax  increase  this 
year,  we  may  be  forced  to  consider  wage 
and  price  controls  next  year. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  this  increase,  we 
shall  pay  a  high  price  for  our  lack  of 
political  courage.  For  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans it  will  mean  the  erosion  of  their 
accumulated  savings,  a  return  to  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates,  and  a  real 
possibility  of  economic  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  those  trying  to 
sabotage  the  President's  tax  proposals: 
We  can  quickly  repeal  the  surcharge:  but 
we  cannot  repeal  an  inflationary  spiral. 

We  must  have  this  tax  increase.  And 
we  must  have  it  now. 


UNJUST  ATTACKS  AGAINST  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
all  of  us  will  agree  that  in  the  last  few- 
weeks  the  salvos  of  attacks  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  becau.^e 
of  his  conduct  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  been  com- 
parable to  the  barrage  of  shells  which 
have  fallen  on  Conthien,  Some  of  them 
have  been  B-52  assaults  from  the  Re- 
publicans; some  of  them  have  been 
waspish  raids  from  the  ADA;  some  of 
them  have  been  salvos  of  dissent  from 
the  Democrats;  then  there  have  also 
been  contributions  to  the  bombing  from 
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the    so-called    opinion    polls    of    the 

country.  ,  .         ,  c 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  volume  of 
dissent  and  denunciation,  much  of  it  bit- 
terly personal  in  its  character,  no  matter 
how  laudable  the  intentions  of  those 
who  have  spoken,  has  inevitably  given 
encouragement  and  confldence  to  Ha- 
noi and  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  if  they  will 
j'jst  hold  out  long  enough  a  divided 
American  public  will  stop  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  profess  knowl- 
edee  superior  to  that  of  our  Commander 
in  Chief.  Therefore  I  cannot  say  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  stop  the  bomb- 
ins  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  I  can  say  with  a  moral  certainty 
and  conviction  that  we  should  at  least 
halt  the  bombing  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  our  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  30  days. 

I  would  say  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  American  people  should  refrain  not 
only  from  destructive  dissent  but  from 
meaningless  denunciation  as  well  for  a 
similar  period  and  declare  a  cease-fire 
of  attacks  of  a  vitrioUc  character  against 
our  President, 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  will  exercise  such 
commendable  restraint  in  Congress  and 
in  the  country-  even  for  30  days,  then  the 
real  voice  of  the  American  people  who 
are  saving  that  we  do  not  want  this 
war  arid  want  to  get  out  of  it,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  stop  until  we  can  bring 
it  to  an  honorable  conclusion  and  sub- 
stantially achieve  the  ends  for  which 
so  many  have  already  died,  will  clearly 
reach  the  ears  of  Hanoi  and  the  sooner 
will  Hanoi  come  to  the  negotiation  table. 


Glared  my  confidence  in  the  President's 
efforts  to  achieve  peace.  But  now  I  believe 
that  circumstances  call  for  a  fresh  ap- 
proach. Perhaps  if  we  cannot  get  the 
authorities  in  Hanoi  to  the  bargaining 
table,  talks  can  be  commenced  with  the 
Vietcong  either  by  our  representatives  or 
the  representatives  of  the  newly  elected 
Government  of  Vietnam,  All  the  evidence 
indicates  that  escalation  as  a  pohcy  is 
bankrupt.  I  urge  the  President,  as  a  first 
step,  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  cessa- 
tion will  unduly  hamper  the  efforts  of 
our  soldiers  on  the  battlefield.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  such  a  cessation 
will,  in  the  long  run,  save  the  lives  of  far 
more  of  oiu-  boys.  The  world  will  applaud 
this  country  if  it  stops  the  bombing.  I 
urge  this  step  on  the  President  in  the 
hiterest  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
interest  of  peace. 


VIETNAM 


across  the  board  from  his  1968  budget— 
a  directive  more  likely  to  result  in  nieat- 
axing  vital  programs  rather  than  paring 
nonessentials? 

In  short,  this  is  the  time  when  Con- 
gress must  rise  to  Its  responsibilities  and 
vote  the  President's  tax  measure. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  I  am 
becoming  more  and  more  alarmed  at 
events  transpiring  in  Vietnam.  American 
casualties  have  now  gone  beyond  100,000. 
Our  forces  in  the  field  have  surpassed 
500,000  and  the  risks  they  take  continue 
to  grow,  because  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  declines  to  fight.  Our  expenditure  is 
between  $2  and  $2 '2  billion  a  month, 
dollars  which  we  desperately  need  for 
oui-  problems  here  at  home.  Yet  the  war 
goes  no  better.  We  are  winning  no  deci- 
sive successes  on  the  ground.  In  the  air 
v^•e  are  bombing  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  to  rubble  without  the  slightest 
sign  that,  on  the  enemy's  part,  either  the 
will  or  the  means  to  resist  has  faltered. 
Meanwhile,  in  Saigon  we  back  a  govern- 
ment that,  at  best,  has  a  minority  of  pop- 
ular support  and  cannot  bring  itself  to 
enact  essential  reforms. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
examine profoundly  both  our  political  in- 
volvement and  our  military  practices  in 
Vietnam.  In  the  past,  I  have  pubUcly  de- 


NOTED  economist,  WALTER 
HELLER,  SAYS  CASE  FOR  SURTAX 
SEEMS   AIRTIGHT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker — 

The  economic  case  for'the  surtax  seems 
airtight. 

Tliose  were  the  clear  and  unmis- 
takable words  in  Detroit  early  this  month 
of  the  nationally  known  economist 
Walter  Heller,  who  calls  them  as  he 
sees  them. 

Because  Mr.  Heller  is  not  an  apologist 
for  the  Johnson  administration,  we  ought 
to  listen  very  carefully  to  his  justification 
for  the  President's  surtax  proposal. 

Heller  ticks  off  the  economic  results :  a 
new  inflationar>'  push  with  demand  and 
prices  skyrocketing;  a  negative  foreign 
trade  balance  and  a  renewed  call  for  pro- 
tectionism: an  even  worse  credit  squeeze 
than  we  saw  last  year,  and  a  cheapening 
of  our  money. 

But  Heller  hits  hard  at  something 
larger  than  the  negative  economic  results 
of  not  voting  for  a  surtax  now  when 
every  fair  economist  and  almost  every 
objective  businessman  agrees  it  is 
necessarj'. 

The  real  issue.  Heller  said,  is  whether 
modern  fiscal  policy  in  practice  is  going 
to  be  a  two-way  street.  Government  has 
the  ability  to  expand  and  speedup  an 
economy  when  needed.  Government  also 
has  the  ixiwer  to  slow  down  and  restrain 
the  economy  when  that  is  needed.  Every 
economic  indicator  has  told  us  for 
months  that  this  economy  must  be 
slowed  down,  cooled,  restrained. 

Will  Congress  allow  the  Government  to 
do  what  must  be  done? 

I  address  this  question  to  my  col- 
leagues, paraphrasing  Mr.  Heller's  words. 
Will  the  Congress  do  its  economic  duty? 
Or  will  it  run  for  cover  or  hide  behind 
political  smokescreens  such  as  bUndly 
directing  the  President  to  slash  billions 


ATTRIBUTE     SINCERITY     TO     THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  who  wear  their  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policy  as  if  it 
were  a  badge  of  intellectual  superiority. 
Intellectual  superiority?  I  ask  how  many 
have  truly  examined  the  premise  of  the 
criticism,  a  premise  whose  bedrock  is 
isolationism. 

There  are  those  who  smugly  hug  to 
themselves  the  belief  that  they  and  only 
thev  possess  integrity,  truth,  and  reason. 
They  yield  not  an  inch  to  the  thought 
that  possibly,  just  possibly,  there  may  be 
some  integrity,  some  truth  and  reason  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters. They  dismiss,  if  indeed  they 
mention  at  all.  the  intransigency,  the 
openly  stated  aims  of  Hanoi,  the  contin- 
ued aggression,  the  unconcernable  acts 
of  terror  of  the  enemy.  No,  all  their  ugly 
slogans  and  debased  phraseology-  are  di- 
rected at  the  person  of  the  President. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  reasoned  criti- 
cism. I  am.  however,  completely  dis- 
mayed at  the  vituperative  access  to 
which  in  many  quarters  the  so-called 
debate  have  fallen. 

To  the  cruel  and  frenetic  critics  of  the 
President  I  apply  an  old  Turkish  saying: 
"The  dogs  may  bark  but  fifie  caravan 
moves  on.  " 

MAX  M.  KAMPEL^L^N  ANT3  CON- 
FLICT OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marj-land.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Washington  and  in- 
deed the  eiuire  metropolitan  area  have 
suffered  a  loss  in  Max  M,  Kampelman's 
reported  withdrawal  of  his  name  as  the 
nominee  for  President  of  tne  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council. 

This  loss  can  be  measured  by  the  long 
list  of  Mr.  Kampelman's  ci\ac  contribu- 
tions, including  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing educational  television  to  Washing- 
ton: his  service  as  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Science  Association, 
president  of  the  Friends  of  the  National 
Zoo,  and  currently  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Educational  Television  Associa- 
tion;   his    work   with    the   Washington 
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Home  Rule  Committee;  and  his  experi- 
ence as  a  political  scientist. 

The  loss  can  also  be  measured  In  the 
delay  caused  in  our  transition  to  a  more 
modern  and  effective  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Washington. 

Finally,  the  loss  can  be  measured  in 
the  added  confusion  which  has  been 
created  by  the  raising  of  questions  about 
the  application  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
conflict-of-interest  regulations  which 
apply  to  Federal  officials. 

I  iaelieve  that  these  questions  ideally 
should  have  been  sifted  and  re.solved 
earhcr,  but  they  were  not.  and  now  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is. 
Thus  I  believe  that,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee has  predicted  all  along,  the  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  legislate,  particularly 
on  the  complex  question  of  conflict  of 

interest. 

In  my  judgment,  service  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council  is  a 
unique  type  of  service,  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  type  of  federally 
related  service.  This  is  essentially  a 
municipal  post,  not  a  Federal  one.  More- 
over, it  is  a  part-time  position  which,  al- 
though very  demanding,  was  not  intend- 
ed to  replace  all  other  forms  of  employ- 
ment for  Council  members. 

To  apply  the  strict  and  sweeping  Fed- 
eral conjflict-of-interest  regulations  to 
Council  members  would  clearly  deprive 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  abilities 
and  experience  of  many  of  the  best- 
qualified  individuals  in  Washington. 
While  obviously  Council  members  should 
not  become  involved  in  outside  profes- 
sional activities  directly  related  to  the 
city's  government,  It  would  be  difficult  to 
bar  all  federally  connected  outside  work 
without  defeating  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
erriment  by  eliminating  many  able  citi- 
zcns 

Clarification  of  the  Hatch  Act's  ap- 
plicability to  the  new  Commissioner  and 
Council  members  is  an  essential  task. 
but  it  is  simple  compared  to  the  difficulty 
of  defining  sensible  and  workable  con- 
flict-of-interest principles  here.  Yet  these 
definitions  must  be  made  without  delay. 
If  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  persist, 
the  new  government  of  Washington  will 
have  a  very  difficult  time  operating. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  by 
WTOP,  as  one  of  the  many  statements 
praising  Mr.  Kampelman's  experience 
and  record  of  public  service: 

District  of  CotxiMBiA  Council  Nominees 
(This  Editorial  was  broadcast  on  Septem- 
ber 28   and   29.   1967  over  WTOP  Radio  and 
Television  I 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 
The  President  has  settled  at  least  one 
■weighty  problem  of  the  new  DC  government. 
He's  fixed  the  titles  of  the  two  top  men, 
Walter  Washington  Is  not  the  DC  commis- 
sioner, he's  the  "mayor."  And  Thomas 
Fletcher  Isn't  the  deputy  commissioner,  he's 
the  "deputy  mayor." 

Having  had  that  clearly  established.  Mr. 
Johnson  did  a  good  deal  more  at  the  well- 
attended  swearing-in  ceremonies  for  Wash- 
ington and  Fletcher  In  the  White  House  East 
Room.  In  a  typical  Johnsonlanlsm.  he  seized 
the  occasion  to  spring  the  anoxincement  of 
hlfi  nomlneee  for  the  nine-member  DC  City 
Council. 


What  the  President  has  come  up  with  U  a 
sound  and  solid  group  of  citizens.  The  choice 
of  Max  Kampelman  to  be  Council  Chairman 
is  nothing  much  lea*  than  a  master  stroke. 
Mr.  Kampelman  Is  a  man  of  experience  and 
civic  devotion.  K  he  can't  do  a  good  Job,  we 
doubt  that  anyone  can. 

The  assistant  CouncU  Chairman  will  be 
the  Reverend  Walter  Pauntroy.  who  Is  per- 
haps best  known  for  his  association  with 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. We've  always  found  Reverend  Fauntroy 
to  be  a  level-headed  activist  in  matters  of 
race  relations.  He,  too,  looks  like  a  good 
choice. 

The  other  seven  Council  members  are  a 
middle-and-upper-class  cross  section  of  the 
Washington  community.  All  the  nominees 
have  a  great  deal  of  education;  six  are  from 
Northwest,  two  from  Southeast  and  one  from 
Northeast. 

The  President  could  have  taken  any  one  of 
several  tacks  in  selecting  a  Council.  He  has 
chosen  to  be  safe  and  sane.  We  have  no  fault 
to  And  with  that.  The  new  government  needs 
all  the  ability  It  can  muster;  that,  and  all 
the  acceptance,  particularly  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Of  course,  It  goes  without  saying  that  Mayor 
Washington  and  all  his  partners  In  the  Dis- 
trict Building  will  have  to  work  hard  and  fast 
to  establish  effective  communication  with  all 
segments  of  the  community  they  represent — 
Including  the  many  thousands  whose  pov- 
erty, ignorance  and  alienation  constitute  the 
crisis  of  our  city. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


THE     WITHDRAWAL     OF     IvIAX     M. 

KAMPELMAN       AS      PRESIDENT'S 

NOMINEE    TO    BE    CHAIRMAN    OF 

THE     WASHINGTON.     D.C..     CITY 

COUNCIL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lished report  that  Max  M.  Kampelman, 
the  President's  nominee  as  Chairman  of 
the  new  City  Council  for  the  Nation  s 
Capital,  has  decided  to  withdraw  his 
name  is  interesting,  although  not  en- 
tirely unexpected  by  those  who  knew 
about  certain  of  his  fascinating  activ- 
ities. 

The  obvious  reason  for  his  decision 
to  withdraw  is  simply  that  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  he  wanted  was  to  be  sworn 
in  as  a  witness  before  a  committee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  where  all  his  dealings, 
past  and  present,  could  be  spread  on 
the  record. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  President 
would  have  put  this  man  foi-ward  for 
such  a  position  in  the  first  place. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    CREATES    A 

LEGACY    FOR     THE    FUTURE    IN 

OUTER  SPACE  TREATY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 


Johnson  has  signed  a  protocol  marking 
U.S.  participation  in  the  historic  Outer 
Space  Treaty  of  1967— the  most  signifi- 
cant step  ever  taken  to  prevent  the  arm.s 
race  from  spreading  into  outer  space. 

The  treaty  will  make  the  heavens  the 
home  of  all  nations;  allow  only  peaceful 
uses  for  outer  space  and  provide  safe 
passage  for  the  space  explorers  of  all 
nations;  prohibit  military  bases  on  celes- 
tial bodies,  as  well  as  orbiting  and  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  systems;  open  all 
installations  on  celestial  bodies  for 
inspection. 

As  President  Johnson  remarked  at  thp 
ceremony  formally  ratifying  the  treaty; 

The  spirit  of  international  cooperation 
that  has  achieved  this  agreement  is  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  the  future. 

Already  84  nations  have  signed  the 
treaty.  The  way  is  lit  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  work  for  peace  above 
the  earth. 

Man  has  never  succeeded  in  casting 
aside  the  weapons  of  destruction  from 
his  own  planet.  But.  as  the  President  has 
urged,  "we  can  at  least  keep  the  virus 
from  spreading." 

Tliis  is  precisely  what  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  has  done. 

It  will  assure  voyages  of  peace  not 
cruises  of  war  into  outer  space. 

It  will  leave  the  moon  and  stars  a.s 
havens  of  peace  not  appendages  of  earth- 
bound  conflict  and  competition. 

It  will  preserve  the  purity  of  the  heav- 
ens untarnished  by  the  fallout  of  nuclear 
testing. 

This  disarmament  treaty  for  outer 
space— for  this  it  surely  is — has  long 
been  a  personal  goal  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
As  a  U.S.  Senator,  he  spoke  for  the 
United  States  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  urge  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space.  Now,  9  years  later  a.? 
President,  he  has  witnessed  the  fruition 
of  his  hopes  for  world  cooperation  on 
outer  space. 

President  Johnson  and  the  84  signa- 
tories have  left  a  legacy  which  future 
generations  will  cherish  as  long  as  men 
love  peace. 

TO  AMEND  THE  HEALING  ARTS 
PRACTICE  ACT,  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. 1928,  AND  ACT  OF  JUNE  6. 
1892,  RELATING  TO  LICENSING  OF 
DENTISTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill.  H.R.  3973,  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act. 
District  of  Columbia,  1928,  and  the  act 
of  June  6,  1892,  relating  to  the  licensing 
of  dentists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
to  exempt  from  the  licensing  require- 
ments of  such  acts  physicians  and  den- 
tists while  performing  services  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a 
Seriate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 
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On  page  4.  line  2.  insert : 

"Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  effective  a^'^  oi 
this  Act  or  on  the  efifective  date  of  Pa""^  £J 
of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967 
whichever  is  later,  the  functions  vested  in 


the  Commlsslonera  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  In  the  Commissioner 
appointed  pursuant  to  part  m  of  such  plan." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  query  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  amendment  changes 
the  substantive  content  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker.  I  am 
delighted  the  gentleman  asked  me  that 
question.  The  gentleman  was  of  gi-eat 
assistance  to  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee in  parsing  this  legislation.  The  only 
chiinge  the  Senate  made  wao  to  change  it 
from  "Commissioners  '  to  "Commission- 
er." to  one  Commissioner  instead  of 
three. 

The  amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
will  transfer  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  single  Commissioner  in  accord- 
ance with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1967. 

Tills  is  deemed  necessary  language  in 
view  of  the  said  reorganization  plan 
which  went  into  effect  after  the  passage 
of  H.R.  3973  by  the  House  on  Jmie  1, 
1967. 

The  pui-pose  of  H.R.  3973  is  to  author- 
ize the  District  of  Columbia  government 
to  employ  qualified  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  arc  licensed  in  a  State  or  other 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  who 
arc  not  licensed  to  practice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  concurs  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  able  to  continue  these 
temporary  licenses,  instead  of  all  three 
of  the  Commissioners?  Is  that  the  way 
the  amendment  of  the  other  body  reads? 
Mr.  McMillan.  This  makes  it  con- 
form to  the  new  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  is  clearly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  distinguished  chairman? 
Mr.  McMillan.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I  would  never  exercise  my  right  of 
dissent  based  upon  my  responsibility  if  I 
thought  that  anything  I  said  might  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  be  adverse  to  the 
national  interest  of  my  country.  I  would 
withhold  my  remarks. 

I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  any  lengthy 
remarks,  to  violate  the  l-minute  rule  on 
this  occasion,  but  I  have  before  me  the 
New  York  Times  for  October  10.  which 
carries  a  news  item  of  statements  made 
not  by  an  .American  but  by  the  Minister 
of  Defense  of  North  Vietnam.  General 
Giap. 

A  most  amazing  statement  is  made  by 
him,  which  ought  to  awaken  everyone, 
particularly  the  critics,  to  a  realization  of 
responsibUity  on  their  part. 

I  am  not  asking  them  to  change  their 
minds,  but  they  have  a  responsibility  in 
talking  and  exercising  their  right  of  dis- 
sent when  the  national  interests  of  our 
coimtry  are  involved  and  when  the  re- 
marks— unintentionally,  it  is  true — re- 
sult in  being  adverse  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  and  of  our  boys  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam. 

What  did  Giap  say?  Among  other 
things,  in  talking  about  the  opposition  to 
the  war  in  the  United  States,  he  said  it 
is  "a  valuable  mark  of  sympathy" — a 
valuable  mark  of  sympathy  to  North 
Vietnam.  These  words  should  be  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  everyone. 

The  right  of  dissent  I  do  not  attack. 
It  is  unattackable.  But  the  responsibility 
of  exercising  it  rests  utxm  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

This  is  the  Minister  of  War,  the  De- 
fen.se  Mini.^ter  of  North  Vietnam,  stat- 
ing that  the  opposition  to  the  war  in 
America — which  means  statements  and 
.speeches  made  in  and  out  of  Congress; 
though  I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
House,  it  means  speeches  made  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not  confine  that 
to  any  particular  party — are  a  valuable 
mark  of  sympathy  to  North  Vietnam. 
If  I  were  one  of  those,  my  conscience 
v.ould  be  such  that  it  would  disturb  me 
the  rest  of  my  life. 


THE  LATE  STANLEY  BANYAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
J.Ir.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
my  good  and  distinguished  friend  from 
tiie  district  in  Micliigan  where  I  was 
born  [Mr.  HutchiksonI,  has  informed 
me  of  the  death  of  Stanley  Banyan, 
editor  and  publisher  of  tlie  Benton  Har- 
bor News-Palladium,  and  the  deep  giief 
of  the  community  over  the  passing  at  the 
age  of  80  of  an  outstanding  newspaper- 
man, a  native  son  of  Benton  Harbor 
whose  brilliant  career  in  peace  and  war 
was  liiglily  noteworthy. 

Stanley  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Willard  and  Walter  Banyan,  both  of 
whom  are  gone.  Willard  and  I  played 
together  on  the  Benton  Harbor  High 
Scliool  football  team  in  1899.  Walter  was 
a  poet  of  note,  a  little  younger  than  Ben 
King,  but  the  names  are  linked  together 
as  the  poets  laui'eate  of  the  old  ai:d 
beautiful  St.  Joe  River  and  the  twin  cities 
at  its  mouth,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton 
Harbor. 

No  brothers  ever  contributed  more  on 
so  many  cultural  and  material  fronts  to 
any  community  than  Willard,  Walter, 
and  Stanley  Banyan  to  the  home  of  my 
boyhood,  Benton  Harbor.  I  join  with  my 
coileague,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  deep  con- 
dolence to  the  family  and  the  commu- 
nity in  the  passing  of  the  last  of  these 
gifted  brothers. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  DISSENT- 
RESPONSIBILITY 


-AND 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCCRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  about  the  right  of  dissent,  and 
nobody  questions  the  right  of  anyone 
to  dissent.  But  with  the  right  to  dissent 
there  is  the  responsibility  of  exercising 
that  right. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vu-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

IRoUNo.  305] 


Ashley 

Broomfietd. 

Dorn 

Downing 
Everett 
Fisher 
Foimtaln 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Hanson,  Idaho 


Jonas 

McCulloch 

Moorhead 

Rarick 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

St  Germain 

St.  Ouge 

Sikes 


Smith,  Calif. 
Sullivan 
Teasjue,  Tex. 

t;tt 

Williams,  Miss. 

Winis 

Wytiler 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  406 
Members  have  answered  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OCTOBER  12:  LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  support  of  my  cosponsorship  of  H.R. 
2372.  a  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be  a 
legal  holiday.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  President  Kennedy's  remark: 

We  are  a  nation  of  Immigrants. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  explore 
briefly  the  meaning  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's words. 

The  North  American  Contment  is  the 
home  of  peoples  from  every  continent. 
The  continent  lias  absorbed  and  nur- 
tured men  and  women  who — for  reasons 
as  diverse  as  their  origins — saw  here 
promises  that  were  absent  or  mu;,ed  In 
their  prior  experience.  So  when  we  speak 
of  omselves  as  a  nation  of  immigrants, 
the  pronoun  "we"  extends  in  time  to  en- 
compa.ss  not  just  the  numbers  of  dieam- 
ers  and  doers  who  came  to  this  continent 
and  Nation;  no,  the  small  word  "v.e"  en- 
compasses the  dreams  and  deeds  them- 
selves. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  flesh  and 
bone,  and  dream  and  deed.  His  dream 
and  deed  serve  as  mnemonic  symbol  of 
our  commitment  to  the  ideal  that  men 
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are  brothers.  We  need  not,  we  should 
not.  indulge  in  argument  about  the  na- 
tional composition  of  Columbus'  crew. 
Nor  does  illumination  occur  in  lengthy 
arguments  about  who  came  first  to  this 
hemisphere.  We— and  I  mean  the  word 
in  its  histoi-ic  sense— will  be  judged  not 
by  whether  we  established  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Kensington  stone  or  whether 
we  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  first 
mate  on  the  Santa  Maria  was  of  defin- 
able national  origin.  A  true  judgment  of 
us  must  rest  on  whether  we  peimitted 
men  to  dream  and  do.  in  a  matrix  of 
brotherhood. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  to  declare  a 
national  holiday  in  the  name  of  this 
ideal  is  part  of  our  task  as  transmitters 
of  the  dream.  Declaring  the  holiday  is 
to  remind  ourselves  of  our  task.  It  will 
not  achieve  it.  But  if  this  holiday  con- 
tributes to  our  sense  of  ourselves  as  free- 
men pursuing  diverse  purposes  within 
the  pattern  of  common  respect  for  di- 
verse purpose,  then  it  will  have  served 
its  intent. 

••We  are  a  nation  of  immigrants" 
means  that  we  are  a  nation  of  dreamers 
and  doers,  a  nation  in  whicii  dreamers 
and  doers  are  at  home  in  the  vision  of 
universal  brotherhood 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  7977 >  to  ad- 
just certain  postage  rat«s,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 


motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7977,  with 
Mr  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
title  I  of  the  committee  substitute,  end- 
ing on  page  35,  line  18,  would  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Hechler)  had  been 
reported. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    HECHLER   OP 
WEST    VIRGINIA 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia;  On  page  24.  strike  out  line  15 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  sec- 
ond period  in  line  14  on  page  25,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"THIRD-CLASS    MAIL 

■Sec  107.  (a)(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  4452  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  on  third-class  mail 
are  as  follows : 


Rates 


Type  ot  mailing 


Mailed  Mailed  on 

prior  to  and  alter 

Jan.  7,  1968  Jan.  7. 1968 

(cents)  (cents) 


Unit 


(1)  Individual  piece 

(2)  Bulk  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  ot  this  section  of— 

(A)  Books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seed; 

cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  planti. 

(B)  Other  matter - 

(C)  Minimum  charge  ot— 

(I)  Regular 

(ii)  Qualified  nonprofit  organizations 


18 


1.25 


6. 0  Isl  Z  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

2.0  Each    additional   ounce   or   fraction 
thereof. 

18. 0  Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

24. 0  Do. 

4. 5  Per  piece. 
2. 25  Do. 


■•■(b)  Matter  mailed  in  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  ot  this  section  is  subject  to  a 
minimum  charge  for  each  piece.  The  mini- 
mum charge  for  e.ich  piece  on  such  matter 
Is  the  minimum  charge  prescribed  by  this 
section,  as  applicable.'." 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4452  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the  an- 
nual permit  fee  for  third-class  bulk  mailings, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '  $30"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ■'$40  ". 

Mr.  OLSEN  'during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  because 
we  all  know  tomorrow  is  quite  a  day  for 
many  people.  I  should  like  to  know,  be- 
fore w-e  grant  a  lot  of  extensions  of  time, 
just  what  the  program  is  for  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  Obviously  we  could  be 
here  talking  about  it  for  a  long,  long 
time.  If  that  is  the  program,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  will  just  be  here.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  help  the  membership  to 
know  just  what  the  plans  are. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  believe  we  should  be 
charitable  toward  our  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechler],  and  let  him  have  an  extra  5 
minutes,  but  not  after  this.  After  this 


he  should  not  have  an  extra  5  minutes.  I 
believe  he  should  now.  because  he  has 
made  a  lot  of  study  of  this  subject.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  resist  him  on  our  side, 
and  I  believe  someone  on  the  other  side 
wants  to  resist  him.  He  ought  to  have 
the  extra  5  minutes  now. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  substitute  offered  for  this  amend- 
ment. If  I  do  not  object  now.  I  am  going 
to  object  in  the  future  to  any  requests 
for  additional  time,  because  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  do  more  voting  and 
less  talking. 

This  amendment  has  been  splashed  all 
over  the  papers  and  talked  about  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservina: 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
make  his  request  at  the  end  of  the  first 
5  minutes?  Then  we  will  know  the  value 
and  the  pith  of  his  remarks.  I  am  sure 
we  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  request  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  postal  rates  concern  all  peo- 
ple. I  believe  too  much  discussion  of 
third-class  postal  rates  has  centered 
around  how  these  rates  will  affect  those 
who  mail  this  material  and  vei-y  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  millions 
of  individuals  who  receive  third-class 
mail,  the  postal  employees  who  handle  it. 
and  the  taxpayers  who  have  to  make  up 
the  postal  deficit,  which  is  increased  by 
third-class  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  people's 
amendment.  It  is  a  consumers'  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  amendment  which  repre- 
sents the  outraged  outcry  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  somewhat  fed  up 
with  the  clutter  which  fills  their  mail- 
boxes, which  they  have  to  help  pay  for  in 
their  taxes. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  helps  the 
mail  carrier,  the  postal  clerk,  and  postal 
workers  everywhere  who  have  to  handle 
the  mountain  of  third-class  mail  which 
is  growing  in  volume  faster  than  any 
other  class  of  mail,  threatening  to  clog 
our  entire  postal  system  and  slowing 
down  delivery  of  first-class  and  other 
important  mail. 

I  wish  I  could  share  with  Members  the 
thousands  of  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
telegrams  that  have  poured  into  my  of- 
fice from  every  State  of  the  Union.  These 
come  from  many  people  who  write  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
have  w-ritten  to  a  Congressman.  They 
have  no  big  lobbyist  or  organization  to 
speak  for  them.  I  say  to  the  Members, 
lobbyists  have  been  more  than  active 
in   opposing    this   amendment.    I   have 
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been  shocked  by  some  of  the  examples  of 
lobbying  revealed  by  third-class  mail  or- 
ganizations in  order  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
Glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  had 
long  experience  with  lobbyists.  I  believe 
they  have  a  place  in  politics.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  lobbyists  whom  I  know  I  re- 
spect and  consider  to  be  honest  and  dedi- 
cated people. 

But  I  want  to  report  a  piece  of  lobby- 
ing on  this  particular  legislation  that  is 
unique  in  my  experience  in  Congress. 

My  legislative  assistant  got  a  call  yes- 
terday from  a  Harry  Maginnis  who,  I 
believe,  is  president  of  the  Associated 
Third-Class  Mail  Users,  who  said  his  only 
contact  with  me  was  in  connection  with 
solicitation  to  attend  a  fundraising  din- 
ner, but  that  he  wanted  the  Congress- 
man— meaning  me — to  vote  against  this 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amendment. 
My  legislative  assistant  said  she  would 
be  glad  to  tell  the  Congressman  this  and 
he  would  certainly  consider  it.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  want  me  just  to  consider 
it.  He  said.  "I  want  his  warm  body  over 
there  to  vote  against  it."  Now.  this  is  the 
kind  of  lobbying  we  can  do  without.  The 
Members  of  this  body  ought  to  know  the 
type  of  pressure  that  the  Congressmen 
are  up  against.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
moment  how  I  am  going  to  vote.  I  am 
going  to  listen  to  the  debate.  But  this 
kind  of  lobbying  predisposes  me  at  this 
moment  to  vote  for  the  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  that  comment  and  for  the 
startling  illustration  he  has  supplied.  I 
would  say  once  again  that  it  is  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  not  to 
listen  simply  to  those  with  the  most 
bulging  briefcases,  the  most  raucous 
voices,  and  the  best  financed  lobbies 
back  of  them.  We  are  representing  the 
American  people  here  and  have  to  think 
of  the  taxes  they  pay.  Also  we  must 
consider  the  deficit  w-hich  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  now  incurring  largely  as 
a  result  of  third-class  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7977  must  also  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  entire  eco- 
nomic situation  which  faces  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  legislating  piecemeal 
here  nor  in  a  vacuum.  All  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
all  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  all  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  in  fact  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  particularly  concerned  with 
the  way  that  this  bill  relates  to  all  ap- 
propriations, expenditures,  and  revenues. 
That  is  why  I  ask  you  to  look  closely  at 
the  fact  that  the  committee  bill  will 
bring  in  $234  million  in  revenue  from 
third-class  mail.  The  pending  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  will  bring  in  a 
total  of  $370  million  in  annual  revenue. 
Should  you  turn  up  your  nose  on  this 
additional  $136  million  in  annual  rev- 


enue at  a  time  when  we  are  spending 
$2  billion  a  month  in  Vietnam  and  we 
are  in  an  eiitirely  new  economic  ball 
game  from  the  time  last  April  when  the 
administration  proposed  the  3.8-cent  rate 
on  third-class  bulk  mail? 

This  is  no  arbitrary  or  capricious 
amendment.  Although  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  have  spent  count- 
less liours  witli  officials  of  the  Po.st  Office 
Department,  with  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien,  with  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Ralph  Nicholson,  and  with  various 
spscialists  who  know  the  facts. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  4  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. If  the  gentleman  wants  to  ask  for 
3  minutes,  as  he  indicated  he  would  be- 
fore, then  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  modify  my  request  and  ask 
unanimo'js  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  indicated  that  if  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  pay  raise  contained  in  the 
pending  legislation,  which  drives  up  the 
co.'^t  of  delivering  all  mail,  and  if  you 
also  include  the  savings  to  the  Depart- 
ment due  to  ZIP  coding  by  the  third-class 
mailers,  the  cost  coverage  in  my  amend- 
ment will  be  91  percent.  This  means  there 
is  still  a  margin  of  9  percent  subsidy  in 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  support  his  amendment. 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  the  fine  job 
he  has  done  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
presentation  of  this  amendment.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  for  his  helpful 
support. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  interest  in  this 
work.  As  he  says,  tliis  is  work  in  the  in- 
terests of  citizens  who  do  not  have  a 
lobby  here.  I  think  that  the  sheer 
abundance  of  this  third-class  mail  in 
every  citizen's  letterbox  is  an  indication 
of  the  validity  of  his  remarks. 

As  everyone  knows,  we  are  faced  ■with 
an  enormous  Federal  deficit.  The  Post 
Office  Department  accounts  for  some 
$1.2  billion  of  that  deficit.  This  method 
of  postal  financing  certainly  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  well-established  precedent  of 
the  1958  Postal  Policy  Act  which  decided 


that  postal  revenues  should  nearly  equal 
the  costs  of  postal  senice.  Thus,  if  we 
are  going  to  adhere  to  this  prudent  pol- 
icy— and  I  think  we  should — then  obvi- 
ously we  are  going  to  have  to  increase 
the  postal  rates.  And  if  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  raise  the  rates,  then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  find  the  money  elsewhere — 
probably  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes. 

The  most  logical  and  equitable  way  to 
do  this  is  to  make  each  user  pay,  insofar 
as  possible,  his  fair  share  of  the  postal 
costs.  Presently,  the  citizen  using  the 
first-class  mail  is  paying  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  the  cost  to  send  a  letter:  he 
is  subsidizing  the  users  of  third-class 
mail.  More  often  than  not,  he  is  subsidiz- 
ing the  very  mail  which  he  is  going  t3 
get  but  which  he  did  not  solicit  and  does 
not  want.  Now.  we  do  not  ask  our  citi- 
zens to  subsidize  advertising  on  bill- 
boards, television,  and  the  like,  so  we 
certainly  should  not  ask  nor  expect  them 
to  subsidize  advertising  by  mail. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  S40  billion  a  year 
business  according  to  those  who  engage 
in  third-class  mailing.  If  it  is  a  S40  bil- 
lion-a-year  business,  it  should  certainly 
be  able  to  afford  to  pay  its  way.  Mr. 
Chairman  why  should  second-class  rates 
be  phased  over  a  3-year  period  unlike 
third-class  rates? 

The  an.swer  to  that  is  simple.  Mr. 
Chairm.an,  because  second-class  publica- 
tions are  subscription  contracts  which 
frequently  run  over  1  year  in  length. 
That  is  the  necessity  for  phasing  them 
over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  simply  a 
battle  between  various  forms  of  adver- 
tising. It  goes  deeper  than  that.  It  is  a 
fight  between  those  who  want  and  de- 
mand subsidized  advertising  and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  who  are  looking 
on  today  to  see  what  action  we  will  take. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wotild  like  to  ask  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  to  answer  me  this 
simple  question:  Does  an  advertiser 
when  he  purchases  a  billboard,  expect  to 
be  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers?  Of 
course  not.  Then  why  does  an  advertiser 
expect  the  taxpayers  to  foot  part  of  the 
bill  simply  because  he  advertises  through 
tiie  mail? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■v^'ill  the 
gentlem.an  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  KECHLER  of  West  Virgina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads 
of  that  committee.  Of  course,  we  sub- 
sidize the  billboards.  We  build  the  high- 
ways for  them. 

For  goodness  sakes.  do  not  compare  the 
Post  Office  Department  with  billboards. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
regret  to  respond  that  whenever  any 
business  about  which  I  know  pays  an 
advertising  rate  on  a  billboard  he  pays 
100  percent  of  the  advertising.  He  does 
not  expect  the  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  that  billboard. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  he  does  not 
pay  for  the  highway. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  stated  here  that 
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since  third-class  mail  does  not  get  pref- 
erential treatment  like  first-class  mail, 
therefore  the  rates  for  third-class  mail 
should  be  much  lower.  It  has  also  been 
contended  that  if  the  rate  for  third  class 
is  so  close  to  the  first-class  rate,  then 
third-class  users  would  rather  .50  first 
class  than  to  ZIP  code,  sort,  and  perform 
the  other  functions  now  done  outside  the 
post  office  by  third-class  mail  users.  First, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  although 
the  original  version  of  my  bill.  H.R.  99. 
contained  a  single-piece  rate  of  5 
cents  for  nonbulk  mailing,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  sponsoring  today  sup- 
ports the  committee  in  setting  the  single- 
piece  rate  at  6  cents  for  nonbulk  mailing. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  there  is  indeed  a  clear  differential 
between  the  third-class  bulk  rate  of  4.5 
cents  which  I  am  proposing,  and  the 
6-cent.  first-class  rate  contained  in  the 
pending  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  was  also  a  1  '2-cent  rate  differential 
between  first-class  rates  and  third-class 
bulk  rates  in  effect  between  July  1952 
and  August  1958.  when  the  third-class 
bulk  rate  was  I'a  cents  and  the  first- 
class  rate  was  3  cents.  Also,  there  was  a 
lU-cent  rate  differential  in  effect  be- 
tween July  1960  and  January  1963,  when 
the  first-class  rate  was  4  cents  and  the 
third-class  bulk  rate  was  2'j  cents. 

So  there  really  is  a  clear  differential 
pricing  involved  in  my  amendment  and 
the  way  in  which  it  relates  to  the  first- 
class  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  who  formed  this 
great  country  of  ours? 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  says:  "We  the  people 
of  the  United  States." 

Not  the  third-class  mail  lobbyists,  not 
the  big  campaign  contributors,  but  the 
people — ordinaiT  people  who  receive 
third-class  mail  and  send  first-class  mail, 
consumers,  housewives,  and  average  peo- 
ple who  wish  they  didn't  have  to  help 
subsidize  this  clutter  of  junk  mail. 

Why  are  we  assembled  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States? 


Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  clearly  says: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

We  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  not 
by  the  lobbyists  for  the  third-class  mail 
users  or  anyone  else.  We  are  sent  here  to 
represent  people,  people  who  receive 
mail,  and  will  in  the  future  be  paying  one 
more  cent  of  tribute  in  their  higher  first- 
class  mail  rates,  and  perhaps  their  higher 
taxes  to  subsidize  the  third-class  mailers. 

And  so  today  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  out  for  people. 

Nobody  else  is  here  to  speak  out  for 
people.  Nobody  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee to  testify  as  a  representative  only 
of  people.  That  is  why  you.  my  col- 
leagues, have  to  seize  that  responsibility. 

Even  though  the  people  did  not  come 
here  to  speak  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, I  say  that  the  people  are  watching 
what  we  do  here  today. 

And  the  people  have  very  long  mem- 
ories on  a  subject  which  is  very  close  to 
them,  which  affects  what  they  get  in 
their  mailbox,  the  service  they  get 
through  our  postal  system,  what  they  pay 
for,  and  how  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  truly  represent  their  wishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  AN- 
DERSON OP  ILLINOIS  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    HECHLER    OF    WEST    VIRCINW 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  as  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia:  On  page  25  Immediately  following 
line  2,  strike  the  table  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  table: 


Rates 

Mailed  on 

Mailed  on 

Mailed 

and  after 

and  after 

Mailed  on 

"Type  of  mailing 

prior  to 

Jan.  7, 

Jan.  5. 

and  after 

Unit 

Jan.  7, 

1968  and 

1969  and 

Jan.  4, 

196S 

prior  to 

Jan.  5, 

1%9 

prior  to 

Jan.  4, 

1970 

1970 

(cents) 

(cents) 

(cents) 

(cents) 

1           6 

6 

6 

6 

First  2  ounces  or  fraction 

(I)  Individual  piece 

.1 

"  1            2 

2 

2 

2 

lliereof. 
Eacli  additional  ounce  or  frac- 
tion ttiereof. 

(2)  Bulk  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  of 
tttis  section  of: 

(A)  Books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages 

or  more,  seeds,  cuttings, 
bulbs,  roots,  scions  and 
plants. 

(B)  Other  matter 

(C)  Minimum  charge  of: 

(I)  Regular 

(II)  Qualified  nonprofit  or- 

ganizations. 


18 

2'< 
1.25 


14 


20 

3.2 
1.6 


15 


3.6 

1.8 


16         Eacli  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 


22 


3.8 
1.9 


Do. 

Per  piece. 
Do. 


Mr.  OLSEN  1  during  the  reading  > .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  substitute  amendment  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  undertake 
in  making  that  requect  to  explain  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  amendment  about  which 


I  talked  when  I  spoke  under  the  rule  on 
yesterday,  that  would  simply  phase  over 
a  3-year  period  the  recommendations 
that  the  committee  has  made  for  a  32- 
percent  increase  for  third-class  mailers? 
Mr,  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Certainly. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  The  amendment  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  this  is  the  amend- 
ment, and  if  so.  I  shall  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Oh,  yes.  However,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  can  speak  for 
himself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hechler],  has  said  that  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered,  which 
if  adopted,  would  raise  third-class  rates 
56  percent  on  January  7.  1968,  is  a  con- 
sumers' amendment.  I  do  not  for  1  min- 
ute think  that  that  is  the  correct  de- 
scription of  it.  This  is  simply  an  anti- 
small-business  amendment.  It  is  not  a 
consumers'  amendment   at  all. 

What  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia failed  to  tell  you  is  the  fact  that  If 
you  adopt  his  amendment  you  will  be 
raising  by  80  percent,  third-class  rates 
for  all  nonprofit  associations  in  this 
country  by  increasing  the  bulk  mailing 
rate  from  1'4  to  2',4  cents.  That  is  what 
you  will  be  doing  if  you  adopt  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  You  are 
going  to  penalize  the  volunteer  firemen's 
association,  the  churches,  the  parent- 
teachers  association,  and  you  will  be  say- 
ing to  them  that  they  have  got  to  pay  this 
80-percent  increase — for  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  a  56-percent  increase  for 
the  business  mailers  come  January  19G8 
And  I  am  not  talking  today  for  any 
association — I  never  discussed  with  Mr. 
McGinnis  before  I  came  on  the  floor- 
yesterday  the  fact  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  this  amendment.  Indeed,  I  had 
never  talked  to  Mr.  McGinnis  in  my  life 
I  put  my  cards  on  the  table.  I  said  that 
under  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  the 
Congress  was  mandated  to  consider  the 
effect  of  postal  rate  increases  on  busi- 
ness. And  that  is  all  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  do  when  I  suggested  phasing  these 
increases  over  3  years.  I  was  talking  pri- 
marily, as  I  do  today,  for  the  printing 
industry  in  America.  I  told  you  yester- 
day that  the  second  largest  industry  m 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  the  printing 
industry,  and  that  across  the  country 
there  are  at  least  260.000  people  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  printing  catalo;-'s 
and  circulars  that  go  into  the  mail.  For 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechler]  to  make  an  emotional  argu- 
ment that  this  is  all  junk  mail,  that 
this  is  all  simply  literary  refuse  that  is 
thrown  into  the  U.S.  mails,  is  just  not  in 
accord  with  the  facts. 

I  would  suggest  that  before  we  get 
swept  away  by  emotion  that  we  ought  to 
con.sider  that  we  are  going  to  put  out  of 
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business  the  third-class  mailers  if  we 
adopt  the  Hechler  amendment.  We 
ought  to  consider  the  impact  that  it  Is 
going  to  have  upon  the  churches,  upon 
the  PTA's,  and  on  other  civic  associa- 
tions, and  on  the  perfectly  legitimate 
business  organizations  of  this  country. 

What  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  proposed  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  anti-small-business  amend- 
ment. 

I  also  want  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  one  further  thing,  and  that 
is  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuLSKi],  said  on  yesterday  that  he 
would  support  this  amendment. 

I  am  not  trying  to  do  violence  to  the 
rate  structure  of  this  bill.  I  am  not  tak- 
ing away  any  revenue.  I  am  simply  say- 
ing giye  these  people  an  opportunity  to 
adjust. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
member when  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules?  I  said  I  tcok  the 
same  position  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  mentioned.  I  concur.  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. But  this  is  all  a  package  deal, 
and  I  am  supporting  the  committee  on 
the  3.8-cent  rate.  While  pensonally  I  am 
wholeheartedly  agreeing  with  the  force 
of  the  gentleman's  argument,  we  have  a 
complete  package  that  I  presented  for 
our  committee. 

Like  the  chairman  of  our  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee  .'aid,  this  bill  was 
wedded,  and  I  happen  to  be  the  bride- 
groom for  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  say  and  to  mean 
that  he  would  support  my  substitute  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlem.nn 
from  West  Virginia  which,  of  course,  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  bill  that  was 
reported  out  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

I  suggest  again  that  we  will  be  penal- 
izing the  small  businessman  who  uses 
as  much  as  57  percent  of  his  advertising 
budget  for  postage  to  use  for  direct  mail- 
ing, who  uses  third-class  mail,  and  the 
bulk  rates  that  apply  to  third-class  mail. 
He  is  the  fellow  who  is  going  to  be 
penalized. 

To  me  it  makes  just  about  as  much 
sense  as  to  say  that  because  maybe  the 
hippies  like  to  congregate  in  the  public 
parks,  as  they  did  up  in  the  Sheep  Mead- 
ow of  Central  Park  a  few  months  ago. 
and  we  had  a  rally  of  antiwar  people 
and  draft  card  burners,  that  wc  ought 
to  close  down  the  parks  simply  because 
the  wrong  kind  of  people  are  using 
them.  That  is  the  same  kind  of  logic  if 
you  use  this  blunderbuss  approach  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  If  you 
say  today  we  are  going  to  put  out  of 
business  all  of  these  people  who  use  the 
third-class  bulk  rates,  then  you  are  using 
just  about  as  much  logic  as  the  example 
I  cited. 

Of  course,  if  the  Members  will  examine 
the  record  of  the  hearings  that  were 
held   before   the   Post  Office   and   Civil 


Service  Committee,  they  will  find  refer- 
ences to  statements  of  people  like  Mr. 
Keating,  w-ho  is  the  head  of  the  letter 
carriers'  union.  They  will  also  find  a 
reference  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hallbeck, 
President  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clorks  Union,  and  they  all  testi- 
fied that  third-class  mail  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  the  postal  workers  do  not 
object  to  normal  third-class  mail.  Quite 
to  the  contrai-y,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  substitute  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

^rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  to  raise 
third-class  rates  even  more  than  the 
very  sharp  increase  in  the  committee  bill 
would  harshly  punish  one  group  of  mail 
users  for  the  benefit  of  another.  It  would 
capitalize  on  the  disgraceful  outpouring 
of  self-serving  newspaper  editorials  and 
stories  demeaning  third-class  direct- 
mail  advertising  as  "junk." 

Newspapers  and  direct  mailers  com- 
pete for  the  advertiser's  dollar.  A  tre- 
mendous increase  in  third-class  postage 
rates  might  make  that  form  of  advertis- 
ing economically  unattractive  to  an  ad- 
vertiser and  influence  him  to  spend  his 
money  instead  on  newspaper  advertising. 
Tliese  papers  are  not  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  a  legitimate  public 
issue;  they  are  interested  in  economic 
advantage. 

This  proposal  to  raise  third-class  rates 
to  4.5  cents  per  piece  means  more  than 
a  50-percent  increase  in  rates  for  tliis 
category  of  mail.  It  would  mean  a  one- 
shot  50-percent  hike  at  a  time  when 
second-class  rates  are  going  up  only  23 
percent  over  a  3 -year  period  and  first- 
class  rates  are  being  raised  only  20 
percent. 

This  huge  increase  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  substantial  postal  expendi- 
tures third-class  mailers  have  had  to 
make  to  comply  with  the  Post  Office's 
mandatory  ZIP  code  presorting  require- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  most  specious  arguments 
I  have  ever  heard  have  been  used  against 
third-class  mail.  It  is  said  that  people 
who  receive  third-class  advertising  mat- 
ter do  not  ask  for  it  and  do  not  want  it. 
A  great  deal  of  advertising  is  sent  out 
by  first-class  mail.  It  is  not  .solicited  by 
the  postal  patron  either,  but  the  outcry 
is  always  against  third-class  mail.  And 
do  the  people  who  receive  their  news- 
papers in  the  mail  request  the  advertis- 
ing supplements  that  are  being  stuffed 
into  them  in  ever-greater  numbers?  They 
do  not. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  minimum 
rate  on  third-cla.ss  bulk  mail  to  4.5  cents 
would  do  .severe  damage  to  a  fine  indus- 
try that  contributes  greatly  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  chief  drumbeaters 
for  this  punitive  recommendation  are 
interests  which  would  reap  an  unfair  and 
unwarranted  economic  advantage  if  it  is 
adopted. 

The  bill  recommended  by  our  Postal 
Rates  Subcommittee  called  for  a  3.5  cent 
per  piece  rate  for  third-class  mail,  to  be 


reached  in  three  annual  steps.  The  full 
committee  raised  this  to  3.8  cents  to  be 
effective  in  one  step  next  January.  This 
is  an  increase  of  32  percent.  It  is  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  increase  called  for 
in  the  bill  for  the  other  major  categories 
of  mail. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  com- 
mittee proposal  is  far  more  justified  than 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  Anything  in  excess 
of  this  committee  increase  would  be 
grossly  inequitable  to  an  important  and 
honorable  industry  and  injurious  to  the 
national  economy.  This  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

T-Tr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI.  I 
must  say  tiiat  I  think  the  logic  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]  is  well  t.°ken,  and  veiy  well 
founded. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  third- 
class  mail  does  not  cost  us  as  much  per 
piece  as  first-class  mail. 

I  have  asked  these  people  to  bring  in 
this  primary  sorting  case  again  which 
you  see  here  on  my  right.  You  and  I 
would  probably  call  it  a  bunch  of  pigeon 
holes,  but  this  is  a  case.  It  is  a  clerk's 
case  and  it  is  the  primary  case  in  New 
York  City.  It  means  in  this  case  in  New 
York  City  a  clerk  must  use  49  holes — not 
50  but  49  holes.  So  several  States  are 
put  together  but  in  one  instance  four 
States,  four  Southern  States  are  put  to- 
gether and  they  are — (Georgia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

After  they  are  put  in  that  particular 
pigeon  hole,  then  they  have  to  be  sorted 
once  more.  Then  after  that  they  have 
to  be  sorted  a  second  time.  And  then 
there  is  a  third  time. 

In  many  instances  first-class  mail  has 
to  be  sorted  four  times  at  the  sending 
station.  That  does  not  happen  to  third- 
class  mail.  With  third-class  mail  we  are 
only  concerned  with  it  at  the  receiving 
or  delivery  stations. 

Then  let  me  show  you  what  happens. 
I  have  here  some  IBM  cards  to  give  you 
an  example  of  what  happens  at  that  sta- 
tion. These  IBM  card:  happen  to  be  for 
Buffalo.  NY.,  for  a  particular  third-class 
mailer.  This  third-class  mailer  happens 
to  be  stationed  in  Albany.  N.Y.  He  sends 
to  Buffalo  and  he  sends  to  many  cities 
in  America  the  IBM  cards  and  the  IBM 
cards  are  sorted  by  the  delivery  carrier — 
by  the  carrier  himself.  He  sorts  these 
cards  tlic  way  he  walks  the  route.  Then 
those  cards  go  back  to  the  third-class 
mailer  and  then  the  third-class  mailer 
does  that  sorting  exactly  the  way  the 
carrier  walks  the  routes. 

So  you  see  they  have  eliminated  all  of 
the  steps  of  sorting  in  third-class  mail. 
The  postmaster  general  is  authorized  to 
do  this — and  absolutely  requires  it. 

This  is  exactly  what  will  happen  not 
only  on  third-class  mail  but  on  second- 
class  mail  because,  of  course,  they  know 
w^here  they  are  going  to  send  their  mail 
in  third-class — they  know  the  subscrib- 
ers, in  second-class  mail  and  they  may  be 
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required  to  sort  to  the  carrier's  route  the 

way  he  walks  it. 

Now  that  certainly  should  be  given  a 
lot  of  credit.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechler]  has  neglected.  Of  course.  I  do 
not  mean  to  criticize  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  because  we  are  close  per- 
sonal friends.  But  I  just  wish  that  he  was 
on  the  committee  with  us  and  that  he 
had  been  there  for  the  9  weeks  that  I  was 
there  and  that  he  had  listened  to  all  of 
the  testimony.  Then  I  think  he  would 
not  have  offered  the  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  and  I  favor  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AxdersonI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  You  are  in  favor  of 
the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  with  the  3.8-cent 
minimum  rate  provision. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  And  you  are  in  favor 
of  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr,  Ander- 
son!? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  you  oppose  the 

original  committee  bill:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  original  committee 

bill  provided  3.8-cent  minimum  rate  to 

be  effective  in  January  1968. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  understand  all  the 
details. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  introduced  that  bill. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Did  you  favor  the 
committee  bill,  by  which  the  increases 
shall  all  go  into  effect  on  January  1; 
or  shall  go  into  effect  in  three  stages  over 
3  years?  Which  do  you  favor  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee bin  that  goes  into  effect  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Then  you  are  op- 
posed to  the  Anderson  amendment? 

Then  you  are  opposed  to  the  Anderson 
amendment? 

Well,  now,  which  is  it? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  I  am  against  the  Hechler 
amendment. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  You  said  that  before. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Thank  you  verj'  much. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  How  do  you  stand 
on  the  Anderson  amendment? 

Mr.  CORBETl.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  support  to  the  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
Anderson  substitute  very  strongly  ap- 
peals to  me  because  practically  every- 
thing in  this  bill,  particularly  the  pro- 
visions with  relation  to  second-class 
rates,  are  phased  out  In  order  that  the 
impact  of  a  very  high  rate  increase  will 
not  occur  In  one  fell  blow.  It  Is  bad 
enough  to  ask  the  users  of  third-class 
mail  to  pay  $232  million  In  addition  to 


the  $225  million  they  are  estimated  to 
have  spent  putting  in  ZIP  code  proce- 
dures. This  is  very,  very  high. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Anderson 
substitute  prevails,  we  can  get  rid  of 
this  vicious  Hechler  amendment  in  one 
fell  swoop.  That  amendment,  along  with 
practically  wiping  out  third  class,  has 
another  really  bad  featm-e  in  it.  It  raises 
the  rates  for  nonprofit  organizations,  for 
charitable,  religious,  and  philanthropic 
organizations,  by  as  much  as  80  percent. 
Most  of  them  simply  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  in  business  with  this  amend- 
ment. They  so  testified  before  our 
committee. 

Likewise,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois pointed  out.  the  impact  of  the 
Hechler  amendment  would  be  felt  pri- 
marily by  small  businesses  that  advertise 
with  direct  mail,  by  printing  shops,  by 
the  employees  thereof,  and  the  like. 

We  must  simply  be  reasonable  when  we 
are  levying  stamp  taxes  on  the  people. 
If  it  should  prove  in  years  to  come,  or 
even  next  year,  that  we  have  not  raised 
the  rates  high  enough,  we  can  do  It 
again.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this 
Congress  from  adding  to  rates  if  it  so 
desires.  But  to  propose  right  now  an  in- 
crease in  third-class  rates  to  ^Vz  cents 
is  utterly  preposterous. 

I  submit  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  who  has  stated  he  has 
studied  these  rates  closely,  should  not 
have  stood  here  as  an  authority  and  said 
that  third  class  is  the  big  loser.  He  rec- 
ognized lately  that  he  was  in  a  bad  posi- 
tion for  not  having  advertised  a  Hechler 
amendment  for  second  class.  He  came  in 
here  yesterday  and  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  rates  on  about  45 
magazines  and  1  newspaper  for  any  of 
their  editions  over  500,000.  That  amend- 
ment prevailed. 

But  if  he  really  wants  to  wipe  out  the 
deficit  in  the  Post  Office,  he  must  do 
something  to  raise  second-class  rates,  the 
same  as  he  is  trying  to  do  with  third. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  hope  that  we  can 
go  along  with  the  Anderson  substitute, 
adopt  it,  and  get  on  with  the  business. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
with  regard  to  the  Hechler  amendment. 
As  I  understand,  many  weekly  newspa- 
pers use  second-  and  third-class  mail. 
One  of  my  concerns  has  been  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  many  of  these  small  week- 
ly newspapers  might  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Is  the  Hechler  amendment  so  worded 
that  it  would  affect  adversely  the  small- 
town newspapers,  these  weekly  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Speaking  for  the  gen- 
tleman, I  think  it  applies  not  at  all  to 
the  weekly  newspapers. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday it  was  pointed  out  we  were  losing 
annually  about  S426  million  per  year  on 
second-class  mail.  How  much  are  we  los- 
ing on  third-class  mail? 


Mr.  CORBETT.  I  think  right  now 
about  $401  million,  and  this  bUl  as  writ- 
ten, when  it  is  in  effect,  when  it  gets  to 
3.8  cents,  will  increase  the  revenue  by 
about  $238  milUon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  course,  when  we  are  u.sing  that 
figure,  we  are  using  Post  Office  cost- 
ascertainment  figures,  that  no  one  really 
accepts,  not  even  the  chairman  of  the 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  I  Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like  to  say 
further,  in  conjunction  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  FMr.  Anderson]  re- 
marks, that  when  I  said  $401  million, 
that  included  the  loss  of  the  preferential 
rates  granted  to  philanthropic  and  non- 
profit oraanizations. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  accept  the  gentleman's  figures.  I  do 
not  care  whose  figures  they  are,  just  so 
they  are  accurate,  whether  they  be  the 
figures  of  the  Post  Office  or  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  or  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  What  are  we  losing,  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  on  second-class 
mail? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Four  hundred  and  six- 
teen million  dollars. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  How  much  on  third 
class? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  say,  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  approximately  $50 
million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  How  much  of  that 
goes  to  the  philanthropic  and  religious 
organizations? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  do  not  know  how 
much. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Why  any  subsidy 
at  all  to  them? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Because  it  Is  a  law 
that  the  Congress  passed. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  saelding.  I  support 
the  Anderson  of  Illinois  substitute 
amendment  and  I  oppose  the  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  my  colleagues 
vote  on  Mr.  Hechler's  amendment.  I  feel 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  few 
additional  facts  concerning  third-cla.ss 
mail,  the  cost  incurred  in  handling  it  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  its  role 
in  our  economy. 

First.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Hechler's  amendment  will  leave  the 
single-piece  rate  the  same  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  However,  with 
respect  to  the  "bulk  rate  regular"  classi- 
fication; that  is,  commercial  mailing.?. 
he  proposes  a  4.5-cent  rate  whereas  the 
committee  would  increase  it  to  3.8  cents. 
In  terms  of  percentages,  the  committee 
bill  would  increase  this  rate  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  but  Congressman 
Hechler's  amendment  would  constitute 
a  60-percent  jump. 

Second.  As  the  minority  views  point 
out.  the  figures  on  the  cost  of  handUng 
various  classes  of  mail  furnished  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  left  much  to  be 
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desired.  Third-class  bulk  is  deferred 
service  mail  which  can  be  handled  dur- 
ing slack  hours  when  all  other  categories 
of  "mail  are  out  of  the  way.  Thus,  it  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Post 
Office  by  bringing  in  cash  income  for 
fill-in  work  during  iieriods  when  the 
plant  is  not  operating  at  full  capacity. 
My  colleagues  who  were  in  business.  I  am 
sure  can  appreciate  the  favorable  effect 
this  has  on  overhead. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  factor 
was  not  given  much  weight  in  assessing 
the  cost  of  handling  of  this  type  of  mail. 

Third.  The  Government  cost  figures 
are  not  completely  accurate  in  that  they 
do  not  take  into  account  the  increased 
cost  to  mailers  of  approximately  20  per- 
cent for  ZIP  coding  and  presorting  mail- 
ing by  ZIP  code  ror  do  they  show  the  re- 
duction in  post  office  handling  costs  for 
this  contribution. 

Fourth.  I  believe  also  we  should  seri- 
ously consider  the  effect  such  a  dramatic 
increase  would  have  on  direct  mail  busi- 
ness establishments.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  businesses  are  there  that  could 
stand  a  60-percent  jump  in  costs  on  its 
largest  item  of  expense?  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  once  again,  we  have  the 
Government  going  two  ways  at  the  same 
time.  Pi-esident  Johnson  is  attempting  to 
establish  programs  which  will  create  jobs 
and  should  this  amendment  be  enacted, 
it  could  very  well  result  in  the  unemploy- 
ment of  hundreds  of  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  my  colleagues 
share  with  me  the  concern  that  if  the 
committee  bill  is  adopted,  first-class  mail 
will  be  carrj'ing  123.3  percent  of  its  cost. 
However,  under  the  committee  bill,  third- 
class  mail  will  pay  90  percent  of  its  cost. 
But  my  main  concern  is  this:  If  the 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amendment  is 
adopted  and  drives  the  direct-mail  ad- 
vertisers out  of  business,  where  will  busi- 
nessmen advertise?  The  answer  to  me  is 
obvious.  Since  businessmen  have  to  ad- 
vertise, they  will  rely  more  heavily  on 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  This  will 
throw  more  advertising  into  our  most 
heavily  subsidized  class  of  mailing,  sec- 
ond class,  which  carries  only  42.8  percent 
of  its  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  take  these  facts  into 
consideration  when  voting  on  the 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  explain,  as  I 
see  it,  what  is  at  stake  here.  I  oppose  the 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amendment.  I 
oppose  the  Anderson  of  Illinois  substi- 
tute for  the  Hechler  of  West  Virginia 
amendment.  In  other  words,  I  am  sug- 
gesting we  support  the  committee  bill, 
because  it  is  the  fair  and  reasonable  so- 
lution to  this  complex  and  emotional 
problem. 

Right  now  the  rate  is  2.8  percent.  That 
is  the  present  rate.  The  committee  in- 
creased it  to  3.8,  effective  this  coming 
January.  That  is  3.8  percent.  The  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  LMr.  Hechler! 
says,  4.5  percent.  He  would  place  a  rate 
of  4.5  percent  in  effect  in  January,  all  in 
one  shot.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Anderson!  says  3.8,  the  committee 
rate,  is  about  fair,  but  let  us  give  them 
3  years  to  get  adjusted  to  it. 


Of  those  solutions.  I  think  the  right 
solution  is  to  support  the  committee  and 
adopt  the  3,8  rate  effective  in  January. 

I  came  to  this  committee  6  years  ago 
with  the  same  ideas  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr,  Hechler]  has  about 
making  all  classes  pay  their  way.  that 
juiik  mail  is  an  outrage,  and  so  forth.  The 
more  I  have  seen  of  it,  the  more  I  have 
learned  about  it,  the  more  I  have  changed 
my  views,  I  do  not  play  games  with  any 
third-class-mail  lobbyists.  I  fought  them 
in  the  committee,  I  fought  against  their 
phasing,  and  I  talked  frankly  and  openly 
to  them. 

Here  is  what  I  see  is  at  stake.  This  is 
a  form  of  advertising.  It  is  a  legal  form. 
I  do  not  like  it,  but  it  is  legal.  I  do  not 
like  billboards,  but  they  are  legal,  I  do 
not  like  a  lot  of  television  commercials, 
but  they  are  proper  and  legal.  Sometimes 
I  do  not  like  third-class  mail,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  send  it,  and  the  public 
and  the  taxpayers  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  right  to  ask  one  tiling. 
We  do  not  have  a  right  to  put  them  out  of 
business,  and  this  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Hechler!  is 
suggesting.  We  do  not  have  a  rieht  to 
keep  them  from  stuffing  our  mail  boxes. 
We  have  a  right  to  ask  them  to  pay  a 
fair  rate  and  that  taxpayers  not  sub- 
sidize them,  so  that  people  in  newspapers 
and  billboards  and  other  advertising 
media  are  not  put  at  a  disadvantage  by 
a  tax-paid  subsidy. 

This  is  the  test  and  the  question  here. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Member,  who 
sat  through  all  these  weeks  of  hearings 
and  who  has  listened  to  the  arguments 
of  industry  and  who  has  talked  on  many 
occasions  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Hechler],  and  Ustened 
to  his  testimony,  that,  when  the  commit- 
tee rate  goes  into  effect,  we  will  have  a 
100-percent  rate  on  third-class  mail. 
They  will  be  paying  their  share.  They 
will  be  paying  their  cost. 

The  third-class-mail  rate  has  been 
increased  188  percent  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  this  bill,  we  are  tacking  on  33- 
pcrcent  more. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  the  report, 
on  page  17,  they  will  see  that  the  cost 
coverage,  even  under  th^  Post  Office  sys- 
tem, which  I  question,  will  be  at  the 
highest  point  since  1926,  The  cost  cover- 
age of  third-class  mail  will  be  at  the 
highest  point  it  has  ever  been. 

How  much  further  do  Members  want 
to  go?  Do  they  want  to  put  legitimate 
people  out  of  business  because  of  emo- 
tional arguments,  or  do  they  want  to  be 
fair  and  make  them  pay  100  percent? 

That  is  the  real  question.  That  is  what 
the  committee  has  done. 

Do  not  fc»e  mesmerized  by  this  cost 
accounting  business.  Simple  cost  ac- 
counting is  not  an  answer  to  the  rates. 
That  is  only  the  beginning.  Even  the  Post 
Office  Department's  official  publication 
on  the  cost  accounting  system  says  that 
it  is  a  statistical  cost  accounting  process 
and  does  not  take  into  account  factors 
other  than  cost  which  are  generally  to  be 
considered  in  the  adjustment  of  postal 
rates  and  fees  under  policies  established 
by  law. 

That  says  the  Congress,  as  the  rate- 
making  body,  starts  with  the  cost  ac- 
counting. 


The  fellow  who  sits  on  a  back  seat  in 
an  airplane,  who  has  paid  the  economy 
use  fare,  does  not  pay  the  same  amount 
as  the  fellow  who  sits  In  the  first-class 
seat,  up  in  front,  but  if  we  applied  cost 
accounting  to  the  pilot's  salarj'.  it  would 
cost  just  as  much  for  one  as  it  w'ould  for 
the  other.  The  same  would  be  true  for 
the  cost  of  the  fuel.  The  cost  of  the  ticket 
office  would  be  the  same.  The  only  differ- 
ence might  be  a  couple  of  shots  of  booze 
and  a  little  better  lunch  of  some  kind. 

But  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
say  that  cost  accounting  is  only  where 
one  starts,  and  even  there  it  is  80  percent 
with  the  committee  bill.  I  say  that  any 
ratemaking  body  in  the  world  will  say 
that  third-class  mail  will  be  100  percent, 
if  the  Members  support  the  committee. 

On  phasing,  one  can  argue. 

I  believe  the  fair  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
this  increase  into  effect  in  January*.  I 
have  told  the  industry  I  believe  they  can 
live  with  it,  I  believe  they  have  to  live 
with  it. 

Let  us  not  be  punitive  and  try  to  de- 
stroy an  industry, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

First,  Mr,  Chairman,  before  I  get  to  the 
issue,  I  should  like  to  tell  the  Members 
who  arc  interested  that  the  Red  Sox  are 
leading  1  to  0  in  the  third  inning, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia LMr.  Hechler!. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  what  the  current  cost 
coverage  is  under  the  committee  bill  for 
third-class  mail? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  one  assumes  that 
the  cost-ascertaimnent  figures  of  your 
Post  Office  Department — "your"  mean- 
ing the  majority  party  Post  Office  De- 
partment— are  correct,  then,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  just  pointed  out, 
the  new  third-class  rate  would  cover  the 
cost  of  handling. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  By 
letter  of  October  5,  1967.  from  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Ralph  Nicholson,  I 
was  informed  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  cost  coverage  under 
the  third-class  rates  proposed  by  the 
committee  is  now  82  percent  and  not  100 
percent  as  indicated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  The  82-percent  figure  in- 
cludes the  fact  that  postal  salaries  are 
being  raised  under  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, and  also  computed  in  the  82-percent 
figure  are  the  savings  as  a  result  of  ZIP 
coding  by  the  third-class  mailers. 

Second,  I  was  told  my  amendment 
would  bring  cost  coverage  up  to  91  per- 
cent, when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
the  postal  salary  raises  in  this  bill  will 
drive  up  the  cost. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  we  are  taking 
into  account  the  public  service  feature. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr  OLSEN.  The  really  big  item  which 
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is  not  taken  into  consideration  on  that 
particular  82-  or  83-percent  cost-cover- 
age figure  is  the  ZIP  coding  and  pre- 
sorting. When  one  takes  that  into  con- 
sideration there  is  conjecture,  but  that 
conjecture  was  not  involved  in  the  gen- 
tleman's figure. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  ZIP  code  saving  wa,  taken  into  con- 
sideration m  the  October  5  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Well,  it  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  our  figuies. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  says  it  in 
writing.  That  is  what  he  says  in  his  letter 
of  October  5,  1967. 

Mr.  DERWINSKJ.  May  I  have  the 
microphone  back?  In  just  a  minute  I  will 
yield  again  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

In  the  game,  the  score  is  now  2  to  1, 
St.  Louis. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  HechlerI.  since 
a  number  of  the  speakers,  including  those 
who  use  this  microphone,  referred  to  his 
amendment  in  le.ss  than  complimentary 
terms.  Technically  this  is  so.  but  should 
not  be  put  in  a  personal  .sense.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  why  should  we  in  any 
way  pick  on  poor  Mr.  Hechler?  We  have 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Ken  is  still  a 
bachelor.  Therefore,  not  having  a  wife 
who  shops,  he  does  not  really  appreciate 
the  importance  of  third-cla&s  mail. 

I  ask  you:  What  is  junk  mail?  Junk 
mail  is  only  a  mail  piece  that  you  are  not 
interested  in.  The  moment  that  the 
housewife  picks  up  the  mail  and  is  told 
of  a  bargain  and  she  is  attracted  to  an 
advertising  display,  it  is  no  longer  junk 
mail  but  is  welcome,  profitable,  and  prac- 
tical mail.  So  you  have  to  appreciate  the 
entire  concept  of  the  tnird-class-mail  in- 
du.stry,  which  is  to  help  sell  products  and 
to  keep  oiu'  economy  moving. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  w-ho  is 
extremely  eloquent,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  in  an  especially  eloquent 
fashion,  explained  that  an  entire  indus- 
try involved  with  printing,  advertising, 
and  sales,  has  been  built  up  through  the 
advcrtisinrr-mail  medium.  You  just  do 
not  cut  it  off  in  one  fell  swoop  without  a 
thoughtful,  long-term  approach  to  it. 
De.spite  all  of  the  problems  and  preoccu- 
pations with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
you  should  know  that  the  Hechler 
amendment,  as  well  intended  as  I  know 
it  to  be,  actually  does  a  great  disservice 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  to  the 
broad  and  almost  indefinable  industry 
wliich  is  the  American  sales  promotion 
system. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Anderson  of 
Illinois  substitute  to  the  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  amendment  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  who  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hechleh]. 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  losing  sight 
of  the  objectives  and  aims  of  the  Govern- 
ment's handling  of  the  mail  when  we 
confuse  revenue  with  service.  I  deplore 
any  attempt  by  any  group  to  pimish  the 
only  people  who  actually  provide  this 
Nation  with  a  gross  national  product — 
the  entirety  of  Anaerican  industry. 

Let  us  remember  that  industry  pro- 
vides the  taxes  which  keep  this  Govern- 
ment in  business.  Few,  if  any.  of  the 
companies  throughout  the  Nation  who 
would  be  forced  to  carry  the  additional 
burden  imposed  by  this  amendment 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  by  an 
abrupt  raise  in  postal  rates.  They  would 
be  forced  to  pass  on  the  additional  cost 
to  the  customers,  thereby  adding  more 
fuel  to  the  inflationary  fire. 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  costs  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy with  the  services  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  postal 
service.  The  two  are  no  more  comparable 
than  an  orange  and  an  apple.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  increases  proposed  by 
the  committee  are  entirely  warranted, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  increases 
proposed  by  this  amendment  are  un- 
reasonable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  bill  lumps 
revenue  and  service  together,  as  all  of 
us  have  certainly  seen  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  need  for  the  upgrading  of  the  postal 
service  through  more  equitable  pay  scales 
for  postal  workers,  and.  because  of  this, 
I  will  vote  for  the  bill.  However.  I  fail  to 
see  the  need  to  penalize  industi-y  even 
further  when  it  is  already  carrying  an 
enormous  burden  which  must  pay  for  a 
war.  give  assistance  all  over  the  world, 
support  a  fantastically  large  poverty  pro- 
gram here  at  home,  and  create  jobs  for 
our  expanding  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  Members  sup- 
porting the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  tlie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Anderson]. 

This  amendment  offers  the  most  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  difficult  problem 
which  faces  us.  While  I  would  prefer  the 
stability  of  postal  rates  which  we  en- 
joyed during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. I  recognize  the  political  fact  that 
rates  and  raises  have  been  lumped  to- 
gether in  order  to  place  Members  of  Con- 
gress right  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place.  I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  a 
sensible  effort  in  behalf  of  responsible 
government,  and  I  certainly  support  it 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  recog- 
nize what  the  gentleman  says  is  true  as 
to  some  of  the  mail  delivered  to  the 
household  being  useful.  Also,  as  the  gen- 
tleman points  out,  a  lot  of  it  is  not.  A  lot 
of  it  is  tioily  junk  mail.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  committee  gave  any  consideration 
to  any  remedy  the  homeowner  and  house- 
holder would  have  in  order  to  eliminate 
that  part  of  the  mail  such  as  the  out- 
rageous pornographic  literature  which  is 
sent  out.  My  question  is,  did  the  commit- 
tee give  any  consideration  to  any  remedy 
on  the  pari,  of  the  householder  to  elimi- 
nate that  which  they  do  not  want? 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  Specifically  re- 


ferring to  pornography,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CunninghamI  Is  the 
author  of  title  in  of  this  bill,  which  is 
aimed  at  pandering  matter. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  mean  any  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  is  objectionable  to  the  house- 
holder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
with  all  good  intentions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  his  strategy  at  the  moment 
is  a  bit  befuddled.  May  I  say  his  argu- 
ment against  the  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia amendment  and  for  the  committee 
bill  is  sound,  but  for  the  purposes  of  good 
strategy  what  we  should  do  is  first  sup- 
port the  Anderson  of  Illinois  amendment. 
If  that  carries,  then  we  can  still  reject  it. 
I  do  not  thiiik  it  is  practical,  if  you  are 
opposed  to  the  Hechler  of  West  Virginia 
amendment,  to  risk  a  parliamentary 
bind.  The  logical  thing  is  to  support  the 
Anderson  of  Illinois  amendment,  which 
is  a  progressive  step.  Th2n  you  have  im- 
mediately foreclosed  the  Fechler  of  West 
Virginia  amendment,  which  is  really  a 
regressive  step. 

One  other  point  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
I  think  this  is  the  heart  of  the  entire 
argument.  You  must  remember  you  are 
dealing  with  a  situation  which  is  far 
greater  in  impact  than  the  limited  pic- 
ture in  a  postal  rate  bill.  You  must  take 
thai  into  account. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Anderson  substi- 
tute and  in  opposition  to  the  Hechler 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  M:'.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Briefly. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. I  wonder  if  Uie  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
could  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  What  was  the 
question? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  question  is  "Did  the 
committee  consider  any  action  that  the 
homeowner  and  the  householder  can 
take  to  get  rid  of  third-class  mail  that 
they  do  not  want?" 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Well,  you  can 
always  send  it  back  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  That  privilege  is  contained 
in  the  law.  However,  I  must  proceed. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  that  the 
committee  response? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  have  several 
points  to  make,  and  if  I  have  any  time 
left,  I  shall  be  glad  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  interrogation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  brought  out  here  is  the  fact 
that  if  the  Hechler  of  West  Virginia 
amendment  is  adopted  we  would  have  a 
compression  of  rates.  At  the  present  time 
the  third-class  mailers  have  to  do  all  of 
the  work  that  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
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would  ordinarily  do,  including  manda- 
tory ZIP  coding,  presort,  sack  and  deliver 
to  the  post  oface  and  there  are  other 
steps  they  must  take  at  their  expense. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  cost  to 
the  third-class  mailers  was  something 
like  $174  million  in  the  change  over  de- 
manded by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
This  is  a  continuing  and  tremendous  ex- 
pense which  the  third-class  mailers  must 
absorb.  So,  if  you  adopt  the  higher  rates 
a.s  proposed  by  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Hech- 
lerI. there  would  be  such  a  little  differ- 
ence between  those  rates  and  first-class 
rates  that  these  mailers,  many  of  them, 
would  go  to  sending  their  mail  by  first- 
class  and  thus  they  would  not  have  all 
the  additional  work  and  cxj^ense  which 
they  now  must  do. 

If  this  happens,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  be  required,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, to  employ  an  additional  200.000 
clerks  and  letter  carriers  in  order  to 
handle  this  load  tliat  would  arise  if 
these  third-class  mailers,  with  the  little 
difference  between  what  the  Hechler 
amendment  costs  would  be  and  the  first- 
class  rates — if  they  go  to  first-class  rates 
which  I  think  many  of  them  would  do — it 
would  cost  the  Post  Office  Department  a 
tremendous  sum  of  money.  I  thought  that 
fact  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  someone  has  men- 
tioned "lobbyists."  I  have  been  here  for 
11  years.  I  might  say  that  in  all  of  my 
life  I  have  never  been  influenced  by 
lobbyists  and  in  all  of  my  time  here  I 
have  never  had  a  fund-raising  dinner. 
So.  lobbyists  do  not  bother  me.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  lobbyists.  When  we  went  to 
the  various  committee  meetings  we  had 
at  least  50  lobbyists  were  hanging  around 
the  door  as  we  went  into  the  meeting, 
lobbyists  who  hoped  to  pull  us  one  way 
or  the  other.  But.  I  do  not  think  w^e 
ousht  to  bring  in  this  matter  of  lobbyists 
on  behalf  of  third-class  mailers  because 
the  second-class  people  are  the  real  po- 
tent lobbyists.  I  liave  been  tiying  to  get 
increases  in  second-class  rates  and  have 
succeeded,  to  a  limited  degree.  I  sup- 
port.ed  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler]  yesterday  in  his  ef- 
fort to  obtain  a  modest  increase  in 
second-class  rates,  after  my  more  severe 
proposed  increa.se  in  second-class  rates 
was  defeated. 

But.  if  anyone  wants  to  talk  about 
lobbyists,  one  can  look  as  I  have  men- 
tioned to  the  second-class  mailers.  That 
is  where  one  will  find  them,  but  not  in 
the  third  class. 

What  we  are  doing  here— and  in  order 
to  make  it  simple  and  understandable — 
is  this:  In  the  subcommittee  we  had  8 
weeks  of  hearings  and  then  had  the 
markup  of  the  bill.  Third-class  increase 
in  rates  was  phased  out  over  a  3-year 
period  just  as  the  other  classes  of  mail 
were  phased.  When  it  got  to  the  full 
committee,  it  was  changed  to  take  ef- 
fect all  at  once. 

So.  what  we  are  simply  saying  here,  if 
we  adopt  the  Anderson  substitute  amend- 
ment, is  that  we  want  to  treat  the  third- 
class  people  just  as  we  are  treating  the 
other  people  and  phase  their  increase  out 
over  a  3-yeau-  period. 
Mr,  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
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like  to  have  some  understanding  as  to 
how  long  we  will  proceed  on  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia  amendment  and  on  the 
substitute  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  object  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  amendment  and  on  the  substi- 
tute amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Snyder  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri*  there  were — ayes 
65.  noes  38. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PREFERENTIAL    MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   SNYDER 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Snyder  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise,  .ind  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommend.ition  that  the 
enacting  clavise  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  apologize  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  having  to  use  this  method  to 
secure  5  minutes,  but  I  feel  as  though 
there  has  been  plenty  said  here  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hechler  amendment,  so  those 
of  us  who  want  to  say  something  that 
might  be  in  favor  of  it  should  be  given 
that  same  consideration  without  having 
to  speak  so  hurriedly. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  this  is  a  matter  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  given 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to.  and  I  believe 
that  the  arguments  of  the  proponents 
ought  to  be  heard. 

The  only  thing  I  would  really  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
about  is  that  he  says  the  public  does  not 
have  any  lobby  here.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  reason  I  have  to  take  the  well  of  the 
House  today  is  because  they  have  had  a 
lobby  on  this  particular  subject,  and  his 
name  has  been  Ken  Hechler. 

I,  like  many  Members  of  tliis  House, 
sent  out  a  questionnaire.  I  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  people  of  my  district 
early  in  the  year  and  I  asked  a  question 
that  had  notliing  at  all  to  do  with  bulk 
mail  or  third-class  mail  or  junk  mail. 

The  question  was  this:  "Would  you 
vote  for  the  President's  proposed  in- 
crease in  postal  rates  to  reduce  the  postal 
deficit?" 

Over  25  percent  of  the  people  who  an- 
swered that  questionnaire — of  their  own 
initiative — wrote  comments  like  this  and 
I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  few  ex- 
cerpts. 

One  wrote: 

Why  not  discontinue  low  rates  for  Junk 
mall?  High  rates  would  discourage  such  mail- 
ings. I  hope. 


Another  wrote: 

Raise  the  rat«s  on  Junk  maU  otay.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  as  a  letter  carrier 
that  the  Post  Office  caters  to  bulk  mailers 
at  the  expense  of  first-class  naall. 

Another  person  wrote : 

Do  away  with  all  of  the  Junk  mall.  Our 
mailbox  is  crowded  with  this  stuff  ...  It  goes 
into  the  garbage  can.  The  advertising  lobby 
Is  responsible  for  putting  this  over  with  tlieir 
Influence. 

Over  25  percent  of  the  people  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  speak  out  on  what 
they  regard  as  "junk  mail". 

One  particular  constituent.  I  might 
say.  and  I  have  permission  to  use  his 
name.  T.  A.  Hamilton,  bundled  up  his 
bulk  mail  that  he  received  over  a  period 
of  2  or  3  weeks  and  put  $1.55  worth  of 
postage  on  it  and  sent  it  to  me. 

It  included — three  neckties,  two  throat 
lozenges,  a  plastic  thermometer,  a  pack- 
age of  Christmas  cards,  a  recipe  book, 
a  gasoline  credit  card,  numerous  cata- 
logs and  coupons,  and  a  set  of  gummed 
stickers  with  prayers  printed  on  them. 

Gentlemen.  I  suggest  to  you  if  these 
people  can  send  so  many  give-away 
items,  they  ought  to  at  least  pay  their 
own  way.  The  point  has  been  made  here 
that  this  is  penalizing  business.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  postage  is  deduct- 
ible from  their  income  tax  and  most  of 
the  corporations  are  in  the  52-perccnt 
income  tax  bracket.  So  they  are  really 
only  hurt  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
the  increase  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  proposes. 
I  feel  that  his  argument  about  free 
enterprise  not  being  subsidized  in  re- 
gard to  billboards  and  TV  advertise- 
ments and  things  of  that  natui-e  cer- 
tainly is  somewhat  compelling  and  we 
should  consider  it. 

I  am  not  here  because  I  have  any  bone 
to  pick  with  any  of  these  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  am  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. I  have  had  some  financial  contrib- 
utors 10  my  campaign  who  have  talked 
to  me  in  opposition  to  my  position.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  was  actually  able 
to  sell  $100  tickets  to  the  gentleman  who 
called  his  office  yesterday— he  did  not  tell 
us  that.  But  I  would  say  that  I  have 
some  contributors  who  do  contribute  to 
my  campaigns,  but  I  must  speak  for  the 
majority  of  my  people  on  this  issue. 

I  am  here  telling  you  this  now  because 
the  mail  I  received  as  a  result  of  the 
questionnaire  and  the  ensuing  news- 
story  about  the  questionnaiie.  This  mat- 
ter brought  me  more  mail  during  that 
period  of  time  than  did  Vietnam. 

I  would  say  that  in  total,  this  has  been 
the  second  largest  som-ce  of  mail — second 
to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  gentleman  has  heard 
from  some  of  his  constituents  who  have 
also  been  pressured  by  the  direct  mail 
organizations  to  write  letters  against  my 
amendment? 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes.  there  was  a  news- 
story  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire 
which  produced  a  lot  of  mail.  I  may  say 
more  of  it.  by  far.  was  in  favor  of  the 
Hechler  amendment  than  opposed  to  it. 

A  couple  of  mailing  hou.ses  in  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati  both  of  which  have 
residents  in  my  congressional  district, 
did  get  their  people  to  write.  I  got  some 
30  letters,  and  since  the  gentleman  has 
brought  that  up.  I  would  like  to  read  one 
of  them,  and  about  12  of  them  went  like 
this. 

The  CHAIRNDVN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion 
and  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  if  he  wants  to 
read  that  one  letter. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  appreciate  it  so  much. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

JrNE  30,  1967. 
Hon.  Gene  Snyder, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr  De.*b  Mr.  Snyder:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
gard to  the  bill  H.R.  99  on  postal  rates  for  3rd 
class  mall.  My  understanding  Is  that  the 
rates  would  be  Increased  In  an  attempt  to  get 
rid  ol  a  lot  of  Junk  mall  and  obscene  litera- 
ture. While  I  personally  feel  this  would  be  a 
very  good  thing,  the  company  I  work  for 
savs  It  would  affect  us  a  great  deal  should 
It  b€  passed.  Therefore  we  were  given  orders 
to  write  letters  to  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressman In  an  attempt  to  stop  this  bill.  We 
were  also  given  free  envelopes  paper  and 
postage  with  our  orders.  Since  I  resent  being 
told  I  have  to  do  something.  I  am  wTitlng 
contrary  to  company  orders  for.  not  against 
this  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  stat«  at  this  time  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  junk 
mail.  It  is  valuable  mail,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  so  well  stated. 

But  let  me  give  you  a  personal  example 
to  demonstrate  what  I  mean.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  running  for  reelection  to  Con- 
gress. At  that  time  it  so  happened  that 
my  family  were  owners  of  the  Herlong 
Lincoln-Mercury  Agency  in  my  home- 
town. With  that  name  prominently  dis- 
played, they  engaged  in  a  lot  of  this 
bulk-mall  advertising. 

About  a  week  or  two  before  the  elec- 
tion, a  number  of  people  bundled  these 
advertisements  that  the  Herlong  Lin- 
coln-Mercury Co.  had  sent  out  and  sent 
them  back  to  me.  They  said,  "Is  this  what 
you  are  doing — what  you  are  advocat- 
ing? You  are  asking  for  our  vote  for  Con- 
gress when  you  are  doing  this? 

Immediately  when  I  received  this  bun- 
dle I  called  up  the  manager  of  our  place 
and  asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  send- 
ing out  this  type  of  advertising?" 

He  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  something. 
Dollar  for  dollar  we  get  more  value  out 
of  this  type  of  advertising  than  any  other 
type  of  advertising  that  we  do." 

I  said.  "Well,  that  is  just  fine.  If  you 
get  more  value  out  of  it.  my  friend,  you 
ought  to  pay  for  it." 

Now,  people  are  sitting  around  here 
with  their  hearts  bleeding  for  these  busi- 
nesses that  are  "going  out  of  business." 
Let  me  say  they  are  not  going  out  of 


business.  It  is  the  best  paying  enterprise 
in  the  advertising  field,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  w^hy  they  should  not  pay  the 
proper  postage  like  everyone  else.  They 
admit  it  is  worth  it  to  them.  Why  should 
the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  subsidize  them? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows,  since  I  talked  with 
him  previously,  that  the  Reader's  Digest, 
which  is  subsidized  by  around  $400,000 
on  their  postage,  has  now  gone  into  the 
direct-mail  business  to  sell  merchan- 
dise. Four  times  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember I  received  literature  from  the 
Readers  Digest,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand. 

These  were  two  identical  mailings  in- 
dicating that  my  name  is  on  their  mail- 
ing list  twice.  Mailed  from  Rutland,  Vt., 
under  a  bulk  postage  rate,  third  class, 
it  carried  Pleasantville,  N.Y..  as  the 
return  address  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 
They  were  trying  to  sell  me  some  mer- 
chandise in  the  form  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  record  albums  and  their  great 
encyclopedic  dictionary.  But  they  also 
said  that  I  had  been  selected  as  one  of 
the  lucky  persons  in  the  Arlington  area 
chosen  to  receive  not  one,  but  two  lucky 
numbers  in  their  national  lottery.  I  was 
not  only  lucky  on  one  occasion  but  I  got 
four  nimibers  that  month. 

But  then  I  confused  their  computer. 
They  sent  two  envelopes  on  which  the 
statement  appeared,  "Do  you  want  the 
encyclopedic  dictionary?  If  you  do,  en- 
close the  lucky  numbers  in  the  envelope 
that  says  "Yes."  If  you  do  not  want  the 
encyclopedic  dictionary,  enclose  the 
stamp  in  the  "No"  envelope. 

I  took  the  "Yes"  envelope  because  I 
knew  that  my  lucky  numbers  would  not 
be  opened  if  it  came  to  them  in  the  "No" 
envelope.  I  know  it  would  have  been 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket.  I  mailed  my 
lucky  number  in  the  "Yes"  envelope,  but 
I  wrote  on  the  outside,  "Yes,  I  want  to 
get  in  on  the  free  deal  but  I  don't  want 
your  merchandise.  Don't  send  it  to  me." 

On  the  particular  one  which  I  sent  in 
in  that  way  they  were  selling  records. 
Although  I  did  not  order  the  records,  in 
a  few  days  here  came  a  bunch  of  records 
from  the  Reader's  Digest,  which  is  now 
getting  into  the  merchandise  business. 
They  are  using  this  bulk-mailing  third- 
class  rate  to  get  into  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness. But  they  are  not  alone.  Most  of  the 
major  oil  companies  as  well  as  other 
magazines  have  gotten  into  the  lottery 
business  to  sell  merchandise,  unrelated 
to  their  regular  business. 

The  Reader's  Digest  is  a  fine  maga- 
zine. I  read  it  all  the  time,  as  I  am  sure 
most  of  you  do.  But  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  any  business  getting  into  merchan- 
dising, and  particularly  operating  a  lot- 
tery, w-hich  is  against  the  law.  The  Post 
Office  Department  is  not  only  permitting 
them  to  carry  on  a  lottery  through  the 
Post  Office  Department  but  is  helping  by 
permitting  them  to  use  third  class  bar- 
gain rates  to  distribute  the  lottery  tick- 
ets. I  was  in  the  newspaper  business  at 
one  time  and  their  regulations  were  so 
strict  at  that  time  that  I  could  not  even 
report  who  won  a  lottery,  let  alone  ad- 


vertise it.  I  could  not  even  carrj-  a  news 
item  informing  the  public  as  to  the  win- 
ner of  a  drawing  at  the  county  fair. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  a  party  to  the  lottery  by 
permitting  the  distribution  of  lottery 
tickets  at  third  class  postage  rates,  as 
well  as  the  "come  on"  gimmicks  that  go 
with  it. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Postmaster  General  have  someone  to 
check  into  the  conduct  of  these  lotteries 
to  see  if  the  "No"  envelopes  are  opened 
and  the  lottery  stubs  checked  to  see  if 
the  person  mailing  in  the  stub  "has  been 
a  winner"  as  the  advertising  material 
suggests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Hechler 
amendment  should  be  adopted  as  it  will 
raise  more  revenue  and  cause  third  class 
mailers  to  pay  their  share. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  preferential 
motion  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it   is   so   ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Meeds! . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  constructive  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  "Virginia   [Mr.  Hechler.] 

His  proposal  is  simple  and  to  the  point. 

It  seeks  to  close  the  deficit  gap  gener- 
ated by  the  tons  and  tons  of  third-cla,ss 
mail  wedged  into  American  mailboxes. 

Third-class  mail  is  presently  account- 
able for  S401  million  of  the  Post  Office 
deficit. 

While  I  applaud  the  committee  for 
bringing  out  a  bill  that  would  retrieve 
an  additional  $234  million,  I  feel  that 
we  can  do  better. 

Since  first  class  and  airmail  are  al- 
ready paying  their  own  way,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  boost  rates  on 
third-class  mail,  which  is  currently 
paying  only  62  percent  of  its  handling 
costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  a 
difference  of  $136  million  in  the  Hechler 
of  West  'Virginia  amendment,  and  the 
committee  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
in  these  times  that  we  think  about  what 
can  and  should  be  done  with  $136  million. 
The  Hechler  of  West  'Virginia  amend- 
ment is  still  calculated  only  to  cover  91 
percent  of  the  cost  of  third-cla.ss  mail. 
The  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amend- 
ment would  bring  in  $370  million  of  rev- 
enue. I  think  we  should  stop  and  think 
about  this  difference. 

For  $136  million,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  be  almost  equal  to  the  appropria- 
tion we  have  approved  for  the  Libraiy 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

This  amount  would  be  twice  what  we 
have  allocated  for  air  pollution  control. 

The  $136  million  is  2' 2  times  greater 
than  the  funds  we  gave  to  educational 
services  for  handicapped  children. 

It  w'ould  be  three  times  greater  than 
the  sum  we  authorized  for  rat  control. 

And  $136  million  is  six  times  creater 
than  what  we  appropriated  for  highway 
safety  and  twice  the  amount  for  demon- 
stration cities. 

Since  the  Congress  has  determined  to 
cut  spending  in  many  areas,  It  might  be 
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helpful  If  we  had  more  revenues  to  sup- 
port existing  programs. 

We  can  acquire  more  revenues  If  we 
approve  Mr.  Heckler's  amendment  to 
put  third-class  mail  on  a  pay-as-you- 
send  basis.  I  think  the  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  amendment  should  oe  adopted. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RtrppEl. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  my  opposition  to  the 
Hechler  amendment  and  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Illinois.  The  committee  has  done  a 
responsible  job  in  increasing  postal  rates 
for  second-  and  third-class  publications. 
Yet,  there  is  no  reason  why,  under  the 
Hechler  amendment,  the  third-class  mail 
user  should  have  to  pay  not  100  percent 
but,  after  public  service,  well  over  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  mail  service.  We 
cannot  levy  a  67  percent  increase  in 
third-class  rates  while  second-class  rates 
are  increased  only  26  percent  and  cover 
only  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  service. 
The  gentleman  preceding  me  talked 
about  gaining  S130  million  additional 
revenue  for  the  service.  That  is  true. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  com- 
mittee raised  third-class  rates  well  over 
$200  million  annually,  a  28  percent  in- 
crea.se  to  take  effect  January  1,  1968. 

We  must  not  just  consider  the  revenues 
to  be  gained  by  increases  imposed  upon 
second-  and  third-class  publishers.  Rath- 
er we  must  consider  the  users  of  these 
sei-vices.  With  adoption  of  the  Hechler 
amendment,  we  would,  in  effect,  be  stat- 
ing that  advertisers  who  are  national  in 
scope  and  can  use  national  magazines  or 
major  city  newspapers  should  pay  for 
only  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  distributing 
their  advertising  while  the  local  hard- 
ware store  or  drugstore  would  be  com- 
pelled by  the  Hechler  amendment  to  pay 
well  over  100  percent  of  the  distribution 
cost  of  advertising.  This  amendment 
would  be  unfair,  unjust,  and  potentially 
ruinous  to  thousands  of  small  businesses 
throughout  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin  1 . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment.  After  all  the  unkind  things  I 
have  heard  and  read  in  recent  months 
about  third-class  mail,  I  came  to  the 
debate  yesterday  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  redeeming  social  importance 
makes  it  worth  a  subsidy  ranging  from 
$50  to  $200  million  in  public  funds.  I 
learned  the  answer,  in  part,  was  that  this 
provides  make-work  for  postal  clerks 
during  the  slack  hours,  during  times  they 
might  otherwise  be  playing  cribbage  or 
listening  to  the  World  Series. 

I  checked  with  my  San  Diego  city  post 
office  this  morning  to  ascertain  whether 
this  was  indeed  true.  I  was  advised  that 
more  than  tR'ice  as  much  time  is  required 
to  process  large-size  envelopes  of  flat 
mail  and  the  sample  packages  that  com- 
monly go  third  class. 

In  the  San  Diego  office,  officials  figure 
each  clerk  can  handle  1.042  pieces  of 
letter-sized  mail  per  hour,  most  of  It 
first  class,  but  only  714  of  the  large  third- 
class  "flats"  and  only  475  of  the  packaged 


third-class  samples  that  clog  our  postal 
system. 

Rouehly  the  same  ratios  apply  In  the 
"casing"  of  mall  by  individual  carriers. 
Business  in  the  San  Diego  Post  Office  Is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  a  car- 
rier can  case  18  letters  per  minute,  more 
than  double  the  bulk  mall  average  of 
eight  pieces. 

I  was  also  advised  that  bulk  mail  is 
generally  harder  to  handle  than  first 
class,  and  is  the  cause  of  more  industrial 
accidents. 

Rather  than  being  just  an  incidental 
activity,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  proc- 
essing of  bulk  mail  has  become  a  ma- 
jor— and  expensive — function  of  the  post 
office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  WymanI. 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Anderson  substitute.  I 
want  to  make  just  one  point,  which  is 
that  the  committee  after  long  hearings 
has  recommended  3.8  cents.  They  did  not 
recommend  4.5  cents.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  entitled  to 
the  credence  that  is  its  due. 

Even  the  3.8  cents  increase  is  32-per- 
cent increase  for  this  class  of  mail  serv- 
ice. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]  says,  "Let  us  stretch  it  out." 
There  is  no  doubt  the  impact  at  one  fell 
swoop  will  hurt  these  businesses.  The  im- 
pact of  this  will  be  vci-y  adverse  upon 
them  economically.  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  stretchout  which  the  Ander- 
son substitute  proposes,  and  I  support  it. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  I^^ew  Hampsliire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  my  colleague  and  the  remarks 
he  made. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Anderson  of  Illinois  substitute  and  con- 
cur with  the  position  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI.  and 
thank  him  for  yielding. 

The  arguments  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson], 
as  he  has  eloquently  and  logically  pre- 
sented them,  are  clearly  entitled  to  sup- 
fjort.  All  he  is  asking  for  is  reasonable 
time  for  users  to  adjust  to  substantial 
increases  in  third-class  rates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  position  is 
ba.sed  essentially  on  considerations  of 
fairness  and  basic  economics  affecting 
numerous  and  significant  gi-oups  such 
as  small  businessmen,  nonprofit,  civic 
and  religious  organizations.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  logic  and  fairness  of  my 
colleague's  position  seems  to  be  falling 
victim  to  misstatements  or  misimder- 
standings  ^Tapped  up  and  lumped  under 
the  label,  "jimk  mail." 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  so  often  find 
ourselves  legislating  by  limip  and  by 
label.  On  the  facts  we  have  here,  I  sub- 
mit Mr.  Anderson's  substitute  should  be 
approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FuquaI. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Anderson  of  Illinois 


substitute  and  in  support  of  the  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia  amendment. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois substitute  is  to  make  a  bad  situation, 
stretched  out.  even  worse  over  a  3-year 
period. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  what 
it  is  going  to  do  to  small  business.  I  have 
a  news  release  from  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Businesses,  Inc.. 
dat^d  June  5. 

In  a  poll  taken  all  over  the  United 
States,  small  businessmen  reported  that 
82  percent  favored  an  increase  in  the 
ratps  for  third-class  mail. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida  the  figure 
was  82  percent  for  increasing  third-class 
rates,  13  percent  opposed,  and  5  percent 
undecided. 

In  every  St.ate  in  the  Union  the  small 
businessmen  who  were  polled  favored  this 
increase. 

I  believe,  as  pointed  out  by  my  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlong],  that 
tills  is  big  business.  These  people  do  make 
a  profit  from  this.  They  are  entitled  to 
pay  their  own  way  the  same  as  the  first- 
class  and  other  tjiDes  of  mail.  I  certainly 
hope  we  will  not  stretch  out  the  bad  sit- 
uation we  already  have  over  3  years  and 
that  we  will  go  ahead  to  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    MicWgan     [Mr. 

RiEGLEl. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechler].  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
to  continue  the  present  $400  million  loss 
on  third-class  mail,  when  we  are  having 
to  tighten  our  belts  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  have  many  serious  prob- 
lems at  home  to  solve. 

Tax  money  must  be  used  for  the  most 
important  things,  and  subsidizing  junk 
mail  is  something  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  afford.  The  people  are  tired  of  seeing 
their  tax  dollars  used  to  subsidize  the 
deliverj-  of  junk  mail,  much  of  which 
they  do  not  want  and  do  not  read,  and 
which  usually  goes  directly  from  their 
mailbox  to  their  wastebasket. 

This  amendment  will  generate  a  mini- 
mum increase  in  revenue  of  $136  million. 
This  is  money  we  need  and  could  better 
spend  m  other  areas. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechler]  on  that  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia amendment,  and  in  strong  support 
of  the  Anderson  of  Illinois  substitute, 
which  would  applj-  the  third-class  rates 
provided  in  the  committee  over  a  longer, 
phased-step  period  of  time.  It  is  a  little 
surprising  that  in  a  body  hke  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  so  many  of  us 
rely  on  a  third-class  mail,  postal  patron 
approach  for  sending  out  newsletters  and 
questionnaires,  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
opposition  to  the  use  of  third-class  mail 
by  others  and  so  much  reference  to  this 
as  "junk"  mail.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be- 
gin to  reaUze  that  what  we  are  talking 
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about  is  an  industry  and  people  and  jobs 
are  involved  and  we  ought  to  consider 
them  before  we  vote. 

I  happen  to  have  a  mail-order  estab- 
lishment in  my  home  city  of  Amsterdam. 
Let  me  point  out  that  this  was  a  city 
which  for  years  was  in  desperate  eco- 
nomic straits,  because  some  12.000  jobs  in 
the  carpet  mills  had  moved  out.  An  effort 
was  made  to  try  to  bring  new  industry 
into  the  community,  and  to  expand  exist- 
ing ones.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  our 
mail-order  operation  has  increased  and 
now  employs  several  hundred  people. 

We  all  know  that  when  ccsts  go  up  pro- 
duction goes  down.  If  we  are  goms  to 
make  it  more  costly  for  these  mail-order 
people  to  operate,  then  we  are  certainly 
going  to  take  some  jobs  away  from  them. 
Does  it  make  sense  to  take  jobs  away 
from  a  community  which  is  trying  to  help 
Itself,  and  which  has  received  Federal  aid 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  against  an 
effort  to  have  third-class  mailers  carry 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  our  mail- 
ing operations.  But  the  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  ar.iendment  goes  far  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits. 

Since  1951,  third-class  rates  have  al- 
ready been  raised  188  percent,  while  sec- 
ond class  went  up  only  181  percent  and 
first  class  rose  only  66  percent.  Now  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  would 
raise  third-class  rates  still  another  56 
percent  over  these  previous  increases. 

This  would  be  sheer  discrimination 
against  a  legitimate  business  operation,  a 
burden  far  beyond  what  the  committee 
itself  determined  was  fair  and  proper. 

Incidentally,  this  bill  also  provides  pay 
increases  for  postal  and  other  Govern- 
ment employees.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that  many  of  these  mail- 
order businesses  provide  off-duty  em- 
ployment for  postal  employees.  We  all 
know  these  employees  need  better  wages. 
Are  we  then  going  to  wipe  out  these  jobs 
that  are  available  to  supplement  the  in- 
comes of  those  we  maybe  want  to  help? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman   from   Ohio    IMr. 

L.ATTA  1 . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  grieves 
me  deeply  to  have  to  disagree  with  my 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson],  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port his  substitute  and  I  must  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler J. 

Next  to  Vietnam,  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  this  country  faces,  without 
question,  is  the  fiscal  crisis.  By  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  revenues  by  $136  mil- 
lion amiually. 

My  good  friends,  in  the  next  few  days 
we  are  going  to  hear  more  about  tlie 
struggle  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  over  reducing  costs  and  in- 
creasing revenues,  et  cetera.  It  seems  to 
me  if  the  Congress  is  going  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  stated  position  it  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Hechler! .  By 
so  doing  we  will  also  do  the  people  a 
favor  by  relieving  them  of  some  of  the 
cost  of  subsidizing  third-class  mail  users. 

I  agree  with  the  statements  made  that 


this  is  big  business  and  they  do  make 
profits  by  using  third-class  mailing  priv- 
ileges. I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for  the 
users  of  first-class  mail  to  continue  to 
subsidize  these  profitmaking  businesses. 

I  also  object  to  the  provision  in  this 
bill  which  would  cause  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  to  increase  salaries  of  cer- 
tain Government  employees — including 
Congressmen — every  4  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  C.-MiiLLl. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
for  this  time  because  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI  is 
prepared  to  make  a  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  I  asked.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  say  the  question  is  this:  What,  if  any- 
thing, has  the  committee  considered  and 
what  did  they  recommend  for  assisting 
the  householder  to  reject  mail  which  is 
truly  junk  mail  which  they  truly  do  not 
want? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  committee  has  given 
this  a  lot  of  consideration  over  the  years. 
There  is  no  foolproof  system.  There 
are  under  consideration  a  number  of  bills 
in  this  field.  The  problem  is  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  do  not  resent  receiving 
it.  They  like  it.  Maybe  it  is  the  only 
letter  that  a  patron  gets  if  she  lives  on 
a  rural  delivery  route.  She  is  glad  that 
people  know  she  is  there.  Other  people 
are  vehemently  against  it.  One  idea  is 
to  have  the  Cahill  blue  eagle  distributed. 
You  put  it  on  your  mail  box,  then  they 
do  not  deliver  it.  The  other  idea  is  to 
write  to  the  mailer  who  is  sending  this 
mail  and  ask  that  your  name  be  removed 
from  his  list.  Then  when  he  receives  youi- 
letter  he  is  required  to  take  your  name 
off  the  list. 

There  is  another  amendment  that  one 
gentleman  is  going  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  continue  a  little  bit 
along  the  same  line  as  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  yielded 
to  me  a  while  ago.  I  think  the  Reader's 
Digest  will  support  the  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  amendment,  because  editorially 
and  through  their  articles  and  in  every 
other  way  they  have  indicated  that  they 
are  against  all  of  the  farm  subsidies  and 
other  subsidies.  They  are  among  those 
getting  the  greatest  subsidy  of  the  na- 
tional magazines.  Therefore,  I  feel  sore 
they  would  support  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  know,  has  anybody 
heard  from  the  Reader's  Digest  saying 
that  they  are  opposed  to  getting  any  of 
this  subsidy?  Has  any  member  of  the 
committee  heard  from  them?  I  presume 
they  have  not.  So  the  Readers  Digest 
and  I  guess  all  of  the  other  big  maga- 
zines are  opposed  to  other  subsidies,  so 
they  would  also  be  opposed  to  a  subsidy 
for  themselves.  I  hope  they  will  help  to 
support  this. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  vote 


against  this  bill  unless  we  can  get  it 
divided  up  and  have  a  chance  to  vote 
twice  on  it.  If  that  amendment  is  of- 
fered. I  want  a  chance  to  vote  on  that. 
I  hope  we  will  get  a  chance  to  get  on 
record  on  it. 

This  "shotgun  marriage'  has  taken  a 
lot  of  nerve  on  the  part  of  those  who 
say  they  will  not  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  postage  rates  which  have 
needed  revising  for  some  time,  unless  Ave 
are  also  willing  to  vote  for  pay  increases 
for  some  classes  of  employees  which  are 
unwarranted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClureJ. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  raise  just  about  three  points  in  the 
brief  time  allocated  to  us. 

To  those  of  you  who  felt  a  little  badly 
that  the  time  was  limited  I  can  only  say 
"Welcome  to  the  club."  The  time  was 
more  severely  limited  in  the  committee. 
If  you  think  we  have  not  discussed  all  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  not  done 
so  in  the  committee. 

I  v.'ould  like  to  correct  one  misstate- 
ment which  was  made  a  moment  ago  in 
a  remark  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  congressional  mail  goes  out  under 
this  provision  of  the  law.  It  does  not. 
Congressional  mail,  if  it  is  properly  so, 
goes  out  as  first-class  mail  and  is  not 
affected  by  this  section  of  the  bill. 

I  would  point  out  again,  as  I  attempted 
to  do  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
that  we  are  guessing  as  to  what  these 
figures  are  with  respect  to  cost  coverage. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  mentioned 
the  fact  that  under  the  bill  being  pre- 
sented to  us  third  cla.ss  will  be  brought 
up  to  100  percent  of  cost  coverage.  The 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  said  un- 
der his  figures  it  is  83  percent.  This  is 
the  figure  given  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, but  we  are  merely  guessing  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  LMr. 
Snyder  1. 

Mr.  SN'yDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  one  additional  observation  with  re- 
spect to  the  remarks  I  made  awhile  ago. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  con- 
troversy about  w'hat  this  does  toward 
making  bulk  mail  pay  its  own  way.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  got  from  the  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  if  the  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia  amendment  is  adopted 
and  if  the  pay  increases  in  this  bill  are 
adopted,  third  class  v.  ill  pay  91  percent  of 
its  way.  I  would  say  that  those  who  dis- 
agree with  that  are  disagreeing  with  the 
Post  Office's  method  of  figm-ing  what  the 
costs  are. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  about  that  is 
that  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong.  However,  they 
are  the  best  estimates  we  have  submitted 
to  us  by  the  people  employed  to  do  these 
things.  If  there  is  a  better  or  more  ac- 
curate figure  around,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  come  up  with  it. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr  RUPPE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fact  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  this  figure  of  91  percent  Is  before 
•public  service"  is  included.  In  other 
words  "public  service"  should  be  added 
on  to  it  and  thus  it  would  come  to  sub- 
stantially more  than  91  percent,  with 
that  feature  added. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  letter  says  that  It 
does  include  the  ZIP  code  feature. 
Mr  RUPPE.  But  not  "public  service." 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we 
can  kick  this  around  the  lot,  but  the 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  news- 
papers who  want  a  monopoly  upon  all 
advertising  have  turned  to  junk  mail  and 
have  editorialized  thousands  of  times 
upon  the  thousands  of  dollars  which  it 
costs  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to 
handle.  They  simply  want  to  destroy  the 
competition.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  categorical 
statement  that  third-class  mail  in  this 
bill  pavs  100  percent  of  its  way  when  one 
considers  all  of  the  costs  involved  that 
they  are  required  to  bear  in  preparing 
their  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  where  many 
Members  were  yesterday  when  I  tried  to 
increase  the  second-class  rate  uixin  these 
people  who  are  getting  by  with  the  biggest 
steal  in  the  postal  rate  system  ? 

And  I  might  say  in  conclusion  that 
there  are  many  senior  citizens  who  have 
no  friends  or  relatives  with  whom  they 
can  correspond,  and  their  life  is  lonely, 
their  morale  is  low.  They  look  everj.-  day 
in  their  mailbox  to  see  if  they  receive  any 
mail  The  only  mail  they  receive  is  this 
advertising  mail.  And,  boy,  that  gives 
them  a  big  thrill.  They  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  It  helps  them  a  great  deal  to 
consume  the  time  which  they  have  on 
their  hands  in  their  senior  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman   from   Iowa    [Mr. 

Gross].  .,  ^  ,     ... 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  only  to  remind  the  managers  of  this 
bill  on  the  majority  side  that  when  you 
appeared  before  ihe  Committee  on  Rules 
and  asked  for  2  hours  of  general  debate 
on  this  compUcated  and  far-reaching 
bill,  there  was  the  understanding  that 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to  unduly  cut 
off  debate  during  consideration  of 
amendments  on  the  floor.  I  simply  want 
to  offer  a  reminder  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  a  right  to  expect  ample 
time  for  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments in  view  of  the  limited  amount  of 
time  that  was  granted  for  general  debate 
on  a  combined  bill  of  this  enormity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  desire  to  pro- 
long consideration  of  this  bill,  but  I  hope 
you  will  not  in  the  future  cut  off  debate 
arbitrarily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Johnson  1. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ob- 
ject. „^   . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  tune  merely  to  remind 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  the  substitute  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed,  if  adopted,  would  do  no 
violence  to  the  rate  structure  that  has 
been  very  carefully  and  conscientiously 
worked  out  in  this  bill  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sernce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hechler]  whose  amendment 
would  increase  these  rates  to  the  extent 
of  56  percent,  as  against  the  proposed 
general  increase  of  32  percent  which  un- 
der my  amendment  I  am  proposing  to 
phase  over  3  years.  In  other  words,  the 
Hechler   of   West   Virginia   amendment 
would  increase  the  rates  for  nonprofit 
organizations  up  to  80  percent.  Now,  I 
ask  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  go 
home   and   explain  that  action  to   the 
members  of  the  parent-teachers'  associa- 
tion, the  church  groups,  and  the  various 
civic  groups  and  clubs  that  use  bulk  mail. 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am  not  proposing  to 
do  anv  of  those  things  in  the  substitute 
which  I  have  proposed.  I  am  merely  sug- 
gesting that  in  fairness  and  equity  we 
abide  by  what  we  said  we  would  do  in 
1958  when  we  passed  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  which  stated  that  we  would  give  con- 
sideration to  the  impact  of  any  rate  in- 
crea.ses  which  would  have  a  bearing  upon 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  sympathize  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  who  does  not  want  to  see 
any  segment  of  the  American  business 
community  given  an  unfair  subsidy  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  countiT. 

However,  I  repeat  again  that  the  as- 
sertion that  the  cost  coverage  of  third- 
class  rates  is  only  some  66-3  percent  is 
based  on  highly  questionable  methods  of 
accounting. 

This  is  based  upon  cost  ascertainment 
data  that  has  been  repudiated  even  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  I  ixave  a  statement 
here  which  I  took  from  the  record  of 
these  hearings  by  a  man  who  ought  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  is 
the  former  dean  of  the  Business  School 
of  Ohio  University.  He  has  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  differential  cost  accounting, 
and  here  is  what  he  said: 

Assurances  that  third-class  mail  revenues 
were  covering  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
cost  are  based  upon  cost  accounting  methods 
■which  are  now  recognized  by  many  recog- 
nized authorities  in  this  field  as  being 
misleading. 

So  do  not  be  taken  in  by  all  of  these 
percentages  that  have  been  floating 
around  here  so  very  glibly  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  and  others. 
There  just  is  not  the  proper  cost  ac- 
counting foundation  for  the  charge  that 
this  industry  is  getting  this  tremendous 
subsidy. 


Let  me  also  say  I  can  sympathize  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones],  that  he  received  some  phono- 
graph records  he  did  not  want  through 
the  mails,  but  let  us  take  another 
analogy 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   STEIGER  of   Wisconsin.   Yes,   I 
vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  Harper's  and  Atlantic  Monthly 
are  just  two  of  the  publications  which 
enjoy  a  second-class  mailing  privilege. 
A  privilege,  incidentally,  which  produces, 
if  vou  are  going  to  use  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia's  figure,  a  $401  million 
revenue  deficit.  The  same  mailing  privi- 
lege under  second-class  mail  goes  to 
Playboy  and  to  all  of  the  girlie  maga- 
zines, "and  everything  else  in  that 
categor>-,  but  I  have  not  heard  anybody 
susgcstthat  because  they  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this  or  that  or  some  other 
publication  that  we  should  just  wipe  out 
second-class  mailing  privileges. 

Well,  it  makes  just  as  little  sense,  in 
my  opinion,  to  say  because  a  Member  has 
had  an  unsatisfactory  experience  with  a 
third-class  mailer  that  in  one  fell  swoop 
we  should  lower  the  boom  and  decapitate 
an  industry  that  is  producing  business 
in  this  country  that  is  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  printing  industr>',  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  that  employs  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country. 

Ail  we  are  asking  is  that  you  give  this 
industr>'  some  time  to  absorb  the  impact 
of  this  32-percent  increase  that  otherwise 
would  go  into  effect  in  January  of  1968. 
That  is  all  the  substitute  amendment  will 
do,  and  I  urge  support  for  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Green]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  debate  con- 
cludes. I  want  to  reiterate  my  solid  judg- 
ment and  opinion  on  this  question  of 
subsidies.  The  committee  bill  will  end 
third-class  subsidies  and  will  bring  tliis 
class  of  business  up  to  100-percent  rate, 
so  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  sub- 
sidy any  longer.  That  is  my  judgment 
and  opinion. 

I  concur  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Anderson]  has  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  cost  accounting  system  be- 
cause the  Post  Office  Department  itself 
says  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  recom- 
mending changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  committee  has  done  the  best  job  that 
could  be  done.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said  today, 
that  this  is  not  aimed  just  at  the  big 
business  people,  it  is  aimed  at  the  non- 
profit people,  the  churches,  and  the  PTA, 
and  the  like.  One  of  the  biggest  churches. 
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and  I  believe  the  Members  from  tlie 
northeastern  section  of  our  countrj-  will 
be  Interested  in  this,  would  have  an  $18 
million  Increase  added  to  the  cost  of  their 
mailing  under  the  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
urge  the  members  of  this  Committee  to 
vote  down  the  Anderson  of  Illinois  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  to  vote  down  the 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amendment, 
and  stay  with  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  is  a  sound  position  and 
deserves  their  support. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Penn.'^ylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr.  Scherle]. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman     from    Ohio     [Mr. 

H.ARSHA]. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chau-man.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  Anderson  of  Illinois 
amendment  if  he  can  tell  the  Commit- 
tee how  much  his  amendment  will  cost 
the  Government?  As  I  understood  the 
debate  yesterday,  the  increase  in  postal 
rates  will  come  within  $4  million  of  meet- 
ing the  additional  increase  in  wages  that 
this  bill  will  cover. 

Now,  if  we  spread  out  the  increased 
rate  on  this  bulk  mail,  aiid  collect  it 
piecemeal  over  a  3-year  period,  how 
much  will  that  leave  this  package  bUl 
short  of  meeting  the  increased  ex- 
penditures? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  here  the  committee  print 
explaining  the  revenue  impact  of  the 
committee  bill,  and  they  give  $23-1  mil- 
lion as  being  the  amount  of  revenue  that 
would  be  raised  by  the  changes  that  they 
have  proposed  for  third-cla.s^^  mail.  This 
would  split  the  $234  million  over  3  years. 
That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  How  much  would  that 
leave  us  short  the  first  year  and  the  sec- 
ond year? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  first  year  $117  mil- 
lion would  be  lost,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures I  have.  The  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's amendment  would  supposedly 
raise  that  much— but  it  will  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson  I. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish  that  all 
Members  had  the  opportunity  to  be  in 
the  full  committee  hearings,  as  I  was,  in 
order  that  they  could  have  gone  into 
this  matter  thoroughly  because  we  did 
go  into  this  matter  thoroughly. 

One  thing  that  distresses  me  about 
the  conmiittee  action  is  that  we  were  not 
fair  to  third-class  mailers  In  phasing. 
We  phased  second-class  mail  and  it  Is 


only  fair  and  equitable  to  give  the  same 
treatment  to  third-class  mailers. 

We  had  a  motion  to  reconsider  this. 
It  required  a  majority  of  the  members 
to  sign  it.  and  we  did  not  get  it. 

But  basically  what  we  have  here  is  a 
battle  between  two  types  of  advertisers, 
second  class  and  third  class. 

Yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  a  cartoon.  It  was  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  delit>erations  by  this 
body  of  this  matter.  If  that  is  not  the 
pot  calling  the  kettle  black,  then  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  which  is,  because  sec- 
ond-class mail  causes  the  largest  deficit. 
Third-class  mail  is  not.  in  my  opinion 
after  tlie  rate  increase,  causing  a  deficit. 
Second-class  mail  is  causing  the  deficit 
and  we  should  be  fair  to  third-class  mail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  CORBETTl. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  reiterate  that  the  Anderson  of 
Illinois  substitute  amendment  is  very 
equitable  and  fair. 

In  all  the  years  that  we  have  been  in- 
creasing rates — and  it  has  happened  very, 
very  often — we  have  tried  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  person  who  pays  the 
bill  can  meet  the  bill.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  spoke  about  getting  the  Record 
through  the  mail.  He  got  them  fourth 
class  and  did  not  get  them  third  class. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  gentleman  can 
look  that  up. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Committee 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson  1  has  performed  a  real  service 
in  offering  this  substitute  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  prevail  here  and  in  the  other 
body,  or  both.  If  the  exponents  of  pric- 
ing third-class  mail  out  of  the  market 
want  to  do  that,  they  should  do  the  same 
thing  to  second-class  mail. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Committee  supports 
the  Anderson  of  Illinois  amendment  and 
that  we  move  on  to  other  matters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Daniels!. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
tinae  to  brush  away  the  window  dressing 
on  this  amendment  and  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is — an  ill-disgtiised  attempt  to 
drive  third-class  advertising  out  of  the 
U.S.  mails  once  and  for  aU. 

With  such  an  objective,  it  would  be 
more  seemly  if  the  proponents  had  the 
courage  to  come  out  and  say  what  they 
mean,  instead  of  pussyfooting  around 
under  the  guise  of  a  purported  rate  ad- 
justment. If  they  really  want  to  elimi- 
nate this  great  class  of  mail,  they  should 
lay  their  plan  before  this  body  in  a  forth- 
right manner — as  was  done  in  an  amend- 
ment by  a  former  Member  12  years  ago 
to  abolish  third-class  mail  altogether. 

Many  Members  will  recall  that  when 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield  heard 
of  that  proposal — and  he  was  never 
known  as  a  great  friend  of  third-class 
mail — he  used  all  of  his  not  Inconsider- 
able powers  of  persuasion  with  congres- 
sional leaders  to  reject  that  amendment. 
Like  every  other  Postmaster  General, 
he  knew  it  would  have  been  disastrous — 


that  the  postal  service  would  be  thrown 
into  chaos — if  it  lost  the  half -billion-plus 
revenue  from  third  class  and  faced  di- 
version into  first  class  of  billions  of  pieces 
of  advertising. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  even 
worse  hidden  bomb  in  this  amendment. 
It  would  slap  a  killing  80-percent  in- 
crease on  third-class  mailings  of  qualified 
nonprofit  organizations — the  churches, 
the  charitable  groups,  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations, and  reUgious  organizations 
that  the  Congress  traditionally  has  pro- 
tected from  excessive  postal  charges. 

The  amendment  also  would  hike  the 
third-cla.ss  permit  fee  to  *40.  and  seri- 
ously damage  thousands  of  small  civic 
and  public  service  groups,  such  as  volun- 
teer fire,  ambulance,  and  rescue  squads. 
If  the  gentleman  offering  the  amend- 
ment wants  to  run  counter  to  this  long- 
standing policy,  it  is  his  privilege.  But 
others  should  realize  what  he  is  doing. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  dangerous 
amendment  that  vei-y  probably  would  do 
irreparable  damage  to  an  important  seg- 
ment of  mail  patrons  and  well  could 
cause  serious  disruption  in  postal  opera- 
tions. We  should  support  the  well-bal- 
anced Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee recommendations  for  substantial 
but  fair  rate  adjustments,  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  did  meet  and  hold  hearings 
since  the  9th  day  of  May.  We  had  21  days 
of  hearings.  Then  we  had  7  days  in 
executive  session  in  the  subcommittee 
and  following  that  we  had  15  days  in 
executive  session  in  the  full  committee. 
We  came  up  with  a  proposition  that 
it  be  3.8  cents  for  third-class  mail  as  a 
minimum  piece  rate. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Udall]  so 
eloquently  stated  that  third  class 
w-ill  pay  100  percent  of  its  own  way. 

I  think  you  ought  to  have  some  faith 
in  the  committee  system.  This  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  members  on  that  committee  jiist 
like  yomselves  on  the  other  conmiittees, 
and  we  ask  you  to  rely  on  us  because  we 
did  conscientiously  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  bringing  to  the  floor  for 
youi-  consideration  the  best  possible  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  LMr.  Daniels  J 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Olsen). 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
worked  hard  and  I  urgently  recommend 
to  the  committee  that  you  rely  on  the 
subcommittee  and  upon  the  committee, 
that  3.8  cents  is  a  fair  minimum  rate 
for  third-class  mail  and  that  it  will  pay 
100  percent  of  its  own  weight. 

Do  not  be  angry  at  third-class  mail 
because  you  are  angry  at  some  other 
class  of  mail.  Third-class  ruail  will  pay 
its  way.  Do  not  be  a  censor.  Do  not  be 
eliminating  some  mail  because  you  do 
not  like  it.  Let  us  just  set  a  fair  rate. 
That  is  what  yoiu:  committee   recom- 
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mended  as  a  fair  rate.  We  recommend 
3  8  cents.  Therefore  I  ask  the  Commit- 
tee to  vote  down  the  Anderson  of  Illinois 
amendment,  vote  down  the  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia  amendment,  and  vote  for 
the  proposition  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  and  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  many  of  us  can  go  back 
to  our  districts  and  face  our  constituents 
when  we  are  raising  first-class  rates  to 
6  cents  at  the  same  time  as  we  are  not 
raising  third-class  rates  so  that  that 
class  of  mail  will  pay  its  way? 

Various  Members  have  indicated  on 
the  floor  that  my  amendment  would 
drive  people  out  of  business.  Since  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  every  piece  of 
regulatory  legislation,  every  tax  bill, 
every  minimum  wage  bill,  every  law  af- 
fecting our  economy  has  resulted  in 
scare  words  that  so-and-so  would  be 
driven  out  of  business  if  it  were  passed. 
That  is  just  par  for  the  course— and  it 
rarely  happens.  In  1958.  at  the  Senate 
hearings.  Harry  Maginnis,  president  of 
the  Associated  Third-Class  Mail  Users, 
said: 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  third-class 
volume  will  drop  from  16  billion  to  10  billion 
pieces  under  the  impact  of  n  rate  increase. 

There  was  an  increase  and  the  annual 
volume  rose  to  nearly  18  billion  in  1961. 
Today's  volume  is  greater  than  20  bil- 
lion. No  class  of  mail  is  increasing  m 
greater  volume  than  third-class  mail. 
Twenty  years  ago,  less  than  one  out  of 
every  six  pieces  of  mail  was  third  class. 
Now  more  than  one  out  of  every  four 
pieces  of  mail  is  third  class. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  simply  not 
enough  time  in  1  minute  and  15  seconds 
to  explode  all  the  false  information  which 
has  been  spread  here  today  about  non- 
profit organizatioiis  and  their  postal 
rates.  In  1928,  the  rate  per  piece  for 
third-class  bulk  m?il  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations was  1  cent  Do  you  know  how 
much  it  has  gone  up  in  39  years?  Exactly 
one-fourth  cent,  from  1  cent  to  1  '4  cents. 
The  committee  bill  has  taken  the  non- 
profit rate  and  divided  it  into  tv.-o  cate- 
gories: for  charitable,  religious,  and 
health  organizations,  the  rate  is  set  at 
1.3  cent.s — which  really  is  not  an  in- 
crease, but  is  just  a  rounding  off  of  the 
1.25  cent  rate  to  1.3  cents.  Then  for 
other  nonprofit  organizations,  the  rate 
is  set  at  1.9  cents. 

Mv  amendment  merely  restores  the 
historic  relationship  between  profitmak- 
ing  organizations  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations as  established  by  the  Postal  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1958,  which  states  that  non- 
profit postal  rates  .should  be  50  percent 
of  regular  third  class  rates.  Yesterday 
at  page  H13140  in  the  Record,  I  went 
into  great  detail  on  why  we  should  raise 
the  rates  to  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
level  for  nonprofit  organizations. 

These  organizations  now  account  for 
17  percent  of  all  bulk-rate  mail,  where- 
as they  had  only  8  percent  in  1953.  The 
deficit  caused  by  nonprofit  mailing  now 
runs  to  $100  milhon  a  year,  and  it  is 
rising  rapidly  as  the  volume  of  nonprofit 
third-class  mail  rises  and  more  and  more 
organizations  are  striving  to  get  in  under 
this  umbrella.  This  has  gotten  to  the 
point  where   the  Postmaster   General's 


Advisory  Panel  on  Postal  Rates,  headed 
by  former  Congressman  Robert  Ram- 
speck  of  Georgia,  stated  in  1965: 

We  question  whether  these  subsidies 
should  be  intermingled  with  postal  rates.  If 
there  is  merit  in  these  subsidies,  they  should 
be  identified  and  included  as  du-ect  payments 
from  the  budgets  of  the  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  overseeing  public  welfare 
activities.  .  .  .  Funds  for  subsidies  should 
be  provided  by  direct  appropriations,  to  the 
agency  overseeing  the  welfare  activity,  rather 
than  as  a  hidden  cost  in  the  postal  budget. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  opposition  to  the 
Anderson  substitute,  which  would  make 
the  rates  on  third-class  mail  even  more 
heavily  subsidized  than  those  reported  in 
the  committee  bill.  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  Committee  will  reject  the  Anderson 
substitue  and  then  take  the  wise  course 
of  action  and  adopt  the  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr.  Anderson  1 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Hechler  i. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUi- 
nois>  there  were — ayes  55.  noes  115. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Olsen. 

The  Committee  agpin  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
69,  noes  145. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hechler]. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia!  there  were— ayes  64,  noes  147. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     THOMPSO.N      OF 
CEORGI.\ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  35.  immediately  following 
line  18.  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 


■alSCLOSURE      OF      SUBSIDY      ON      MAIL      MATTER 

••Sec.   120.   Chapter   53   of   title  39,   United 
States  Code,   is  amended   by   adding  at   the 
end   of   such   chapter   the   following: 
••  ■§  4061.  Determination  of  subsidies 

•'••(a)  Prior  to  February  1.  1968  and  every 
two  years  thereafter,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall"  estimate  the  actual  cost  of  handling 
each  class  of  mail,  and  each  subclass  thereof, 
and  he  shall  promulgate  in  percentage  of 
cost  the  results  thereof  setting  forth  the  per- 
centage subsidy  each  class  and  subclass  of 
mail  receive. 

•■  '(b)  Each  mailer  of  second-,  third-,  or 
fourth-class  mail  shall  print,  or  cause  to  be 
printed  on  each  item  of  such  mail  in  form 
legible  to  the  normal  unaided  eye  and  on 
the  same  surface  on  which  the  mailee's  ad- 
dress appears,  a  statement  detailing  the  class 
of  mail  being  used,  and  stating  the  percent- 
age of  the  subsidy  received  by  that  class  or 
subclass  of  mail,  as  applicable,  as  last  pro- 
mulgated   by   the   Postmaster   General. 

••  '(C)  The"  Postmaster  General  shall  refuse 
to  deliver  anv  mail  of  such  classes  which 
does  not  contain  the  information  required 
by  subsection   (b)   of  this  section.'." 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
in  the  past  few  days  about  truth  in  con- 
gressional ethics,  truth  m  interek  rates, 
truth  in  packaging,  and  truth  in  cam- 
paign expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlris  is  an  effort  to  bring 
truth  to  mailing.  I  feel  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  the  true  facts  about 
the  mail  matter  that  they  receive.  They 
are  entitled  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  subsidizing  the  delivery  of  this  mail 
and.  if  so,  to  what  extent.  This  is  really 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  does  not 
affect  revenue  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  revenue  gained  or  lost  by 
this  amendment.  But  this  amendment 
does  follow  the  pattern  which  this  Con- 
gress has  been  establishing  in  truth  and 
disclosure  and  in  letting  the  public  know 
what  is  going  on. 

What  does  it  do?  It  basically  provides 
that  the  Postmaster  General  shall  pro- 
mulgate the  percentage  of  subsidy  each 
class  of  mail  receives.  This  will  enable 
every  mailer,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
class,  to  go  in  and  talk  to  the  Postmaster 
General  and  give  him  their  side  of  the 
story.  Then,  by  February  1  of  each  year, 
he  will  determine  on  a  cost  accounting 
basis  what  subsidies  are  being  received. 
Then  simply  these  mailers  will  have  to 
display  on  their  stamp  the  class  of  mail 
and  the  subsidy  received.  I  feel  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  and 
certainly  in  keeping  with  the  pattern 
which  this  Congress  has  estabUshed.  I 
urse  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tliis  amendment  not  because  it  may  not 
have  substance  or  merit  as  proposed,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  vehicle 
to  consider  it  at  the  present  time.  This 
is  not  a  vehicle  where  we  should  con- 
sider anything  having  to  do  with  truth 
in  terms  of  disclosure  of  a  subsidy.  It 
may  be  very  right  and  proper  on  every 
pea'nut  produced  in  Georgia  that  we  do 
have  written  on  it  the  truth-in-subsidy 
statement  as  to  how  much  subsidy  is  in- 
volved in  the  growth  and  sale  of  every 
peanut.  In  CaUfornia,  where  I  come  from, 
it  may  be  meritorious  to  establish  on 
everv  can  of  oil  the  amount  of  subsidy 
involved  before  the  consumer  purchases 
it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WALDIE.  In  just  a  moment  I  will. 
It  seems  to  me  before  we  make  those 
careful  detenninations  required  in  a 
broad  truth-in-subsidy  bill,  we  ought 
not  to  include  it  in  a  bill  which  is  not 
essentially  dealing  with  the  very  critical 
subject  of  truth  and  subsidy. 

For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.     THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  now? 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  say  iii  reply  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  not  considering  a  peanut  bill  here 
or  anv  other  bill,  but  we  are  considering 
a  mail  matter  here.  If  there  were  going 
to  be  a  disclosure  of  subsidy,  it  would 
have  to  be  on  a  mail  bill  and  not  one 
that  has  to  do  with  peanuts. 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  It  seems  to  me  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  that  his  pro- 
posal goes  beyond  mailing.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal that  I  do  not  decry  In  terms  of 
merit  and  the  subsidies  that  taxpayers 
are  paying  to  private  industry.  They 
should  be  disclosed.  His  proposal  in  effect 
has  sreat  merit  to  it,  but  we  ought  to 
consider  all  of  the  subsidies  at  one  time 
and  not  just  consider  this  in  terms  of 
business  people  that  mail  particular  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  subsidies  we  are  talk- 
ing about  amount  to  quite  a  bit.  Second 
class  is  in  excess  of  $416  million.  Third 
class  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  So  this  ain't  peanuts. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes.  It  surely  is  not.  I 
do  not  know  much  about  peanuts,  but  I 
do  know  something  about  oil,  and  I  know 
the  subsidy  granted  the  oil  industr/  ain't 
peanuts,  either,  but  I  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  vote  on  this  or  on  any  other  bill 
that  subsidies  be  disclosed  on  ever>-  oil 
can  until  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
consider  these  subjects  in  much  greater 
detail. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  applaud 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson]  for  an  interesting  and  novel 
idea.  I  suggest  that  If  it  is  defeated,  as  It 
may  very  well  be,  It  will  only  be  because 
the  truth  hurts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr.  Thompson]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia)   there  were — ayes  36.  noes  52. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    SCHWEIKEB 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schweiker  :  On 
page  35  Immediately  following  line  18,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  :20.  (a)  Section  4359(e)(2)  of  title 
39  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  'fraternal,'  the  words 
'volunteer  fire  companies,  volunteer  am- 
bulance and  rescue  companies,'. 

"(b)  Section  4452(d)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  af'.«T  the  word  'as- 
sociations' where  It  appears  in  the  first  sen- 
tence a  comma  and  the  words  'and  volunteer 
lire  companies,  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies.'." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  extend  to  volunteer  tlie. 
ambulance,  and  rescue  companies  the 
second-  ajid  third-class  bulk  mailing 
rates  now  available  to  mamy  other  non- 
profit organizations. 

This  amendment,  if  passed,  would  give 
reduced  mailing  rates  to  approximately 
20,000  volunteer  fire,  ambulance,  and 
rescue  companies  in  this  country  wliich 
daily  act  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens. 

More  than  1  million  men  volunteer 
their  services  to  these  organizations. 
Without  such   voluntary  participation. 


the  communities  would  have  to  go  with- 
out these  services  or  finance  professional 
units  at  great  cost. 

Of  course,  even  volunteer  organiza- 
tions of  this  type  need  money  to  support 
their  activities  and  maintain  their  equip- 
ment. To  obtain  these  funds,  they  rely 
in  large  part  on  mail  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions from  the  people  in  the  areas 
which  they  serve. 

It  would  extend  to  volunteer  fire,  am- 
bulance, and  rescue  companies  the  same 
reduced  postage  rates  now  enjoyed  by 
all  qualified  religious,  educational,  labor, 
scientific,  fraternal,  veterans,  and  rural 
electric  groups  and  associations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body  last  year 
passed  a  similar  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  amended  and  reported 
that  measure  to  include  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  which  was  identical  to  the  one  I 
introduced  earlier  tiiis  year,  and  which 
I  offer  as  an  amendment  today.  I  would 
hope  that  these  organizations  whose  men 
risk  their  lives  and  who  use  the  fire  ax 
to  save  many  lives  each  day  would  not 
in  turn  be  axed  this  day  in  Congress. 

I  hope  that  my  colleague  would  agree 
that  we  should  help  make  these  lower 
postage  costs  available  to  these  organi- 
zations, which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  so  many  Americans. 
It  seems  only  fair  that  they  receive  the 
same  mailing  rates  now  enjoyed  by  many 
other  worthwhile  organizations. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  indicate  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Schweiker]  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  my  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  again  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsj'lvania  [Mr.  ScHWEncER], 
which  would  extend  second-  and  third- 
class  bulk  mailing  privileges  to  volunteer 
firefighters,  rescue  squads,  and  ambu- 
lance companies.  This  amendment  would 
extend  to  these  groups  the  preferential 
rates  now  enjoyed  by  religious,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  labor,  fraternal,  and 
veterans  groups. 

In  each  of  the  past  two  Congresses  I 
have  been  among  the  several  sponsors  of 
legislation  to  provide  this  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  some  250,000  volunteers 
across  the  Nation  who  daily  risk  their 
lives  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
others  in  then-  communities. 

One  of  the  great  problems  which  con- 
fronts these  dedicated  volunteers  is  the 
shortage  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
much-needed  equipment.  As  all  taxpay- 
ers know,  the  sophisticated  and  special- 
ized firefighting  equipment  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  present-day  fighter  is  ex- 
tremely costly.  Unlike  his  counterpart  in 
the  municipally  supported  fire  depart- 
ments and  rescue  squads,  the  volunteer 
firefighter  must  rely  on  the  generosity  of 
the  community  he  serves. 

To  explain  his  need  to  his  neighbors 
and  to  elicit  their  financial  support  the 


firefighter  must  frequently  rely  on  the 
mails.  It  is  estimated  that  the  enactment 
of  this  measure  will  reduce  the  postage 
bill  of  the  volunteer  fire  departments  to 
approximately  one-quarter  its  present 
level,  thus  making  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  equipment  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  which  would  pre- 
viouslv  have  been  expended  on  postage. 

Mr.  SCHWEHCER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  this  Committee  the 
inequity  which  presently  exists  and 
which  should  be  corrected,  and  would  be 
corrected  were  his  amendment  to  be 
adopted. 

I  support  the  amendment  wholeheart- 
edly. There  can  be  little  question  but 
that  all  volunteer  fire  departments 
throughout  this  country  provide  a  very 
real  service.  They  render  a  service  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  without 
compensation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  amendment  would  be  an  honest, 
equitable  and  fair  method  of  treating  the 
w^ork  that  they  do  by  giving  them  the 
same  type  of  treatment  that  we  give 
to  so  many  very  worthy,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  begin  to  dec- 
orate a  Christmas  tree  here,  and  give 
away  exemptions  in  a  rate  increase  bill. 
For  that  reason  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment very  strenuously. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  giving  an  ex- 
emption to  this  group,  then  I  am  sure 
there  are  many,  many  meritorious 
groups,  including  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  that 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  work  In  their 
communities.  But  when  they  go  to  the 
telephone  company  or  the  power  com- 
pany they  pay  the  whole  rate. 

We  have  already  given  tliese  people  a 
very  good  rate  in  that  tliey  ave  in  a 
fraternal  or  beneficial  as.sociation.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  back  up  one  little 
bit.  We  have  got  to  pass  this  bill  the  v.-ay 
it  is.  If  the  fire  companies  arc  entitled 
to  some  special  benefit,  I  think  they 
ought  to  go  to  the  Department  cf  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  get  .'ui  ap- 
propriation from  them  to  pay  their  postal 
bill.  They  should  not  be  coming  in  here 
and  asking  to  ride  on  the  back  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Now,  let  us  stay  with  the  subject.  The 
subject  is  increasing  postal  rates,  and 
let  us  do  it  as  equitably  as  we  can. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  in  his  op- 
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Dosition  to  this  amendment.  I  am  sym- 
nathetic  with  the  fire  companies.  We 
have  had  this  bill  before  the  committee 
and  given  consideration  to  it  over  the 
S  few  years.  I  love  the  PTA  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  the  Elks  and  the  Moose 
aiid  the  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

It  is  not  as  though  we  had  denied  :hese 
neople  the  right  to  disseminate  mfoinu- 
tion  Suppose  under  the  committee's  new 
rate' that  there  was  a  little  builetm  tha. 
the  local  fire  comiDany  wanted  to  send 
out  on  a  regular  basis,  and  supposing 
they  had  2,000  messages.  They  wovUd 
take  those  2.000  messages  down  to  the 
post  office.  Under  the  rate  that  they  get 
now  what  do  you  suppose  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  those  2.000  copies?  Two 
dollars  and  sixty  cents.  The  postmaster 
has  to  handle  each  one  of  those,  the 
clerks  and  the  letter  carriers,  all  of  those 
0  000  pieces  of  mail  for  S2.60,  even  under 
tiie  new  rate,  the  raise  that  the  commit- 
tee f^ivcs  them. 

So  I  suggest,  at  a  time  of  possible 
large  Federal  deficit,  and  when  we  are 
trying  to  raise  money,  that  this  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  why  he 
has  a  change  of  heart  on  this  proposal? 
I  have  in  front  of  me  a  copy  of  a  report 
of  July  14.  1966,  from  the  Poi^t  Office 
Committee  in  which  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  this  bill  be  passed.  There 
was  no  dissent.  I  do  not  see  why  there  is 
objection  to  it.  I  do  not  understand  why. 
if  last  year  it  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  that  this  be  passed,  then 
why  the  change  of  heart  at  this  present 
moment? 

I  would  also  ask  how  the  gentleman  felt 
about  it  last  year? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Tlie  change  of  heart  is 
for  this  reason :  that  we  had  many  weeks 
of  hearings.  We  had  9  weeks  of  hearings. 
We  had  7  days  of  markup  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  9  days  of  markup  in  the 
whole  committee,  and  we  decided  that 
we  just  cannot  have  a  Christmas  tree,  we 
cannot  permit  any  more  gifts. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  This  is  not  a  Christ- 
mas tree  decoration. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  why  we  have  ex- 
plained just  how  cheap  it  already  is  for 
these  fraternal  and  beneficiary  organiza- 
tions. They  send  it  for  half  of  the  bulk 
rate.  Just  a  few  moments  ago  we  were 
talking  about  how  cheap  the  bulk  rate  is, 
it  is  3.8  cents  in  the  bill,  and  these  people 
will  get  the  bulk  rate  for  half  that  price. 
The  new  rate  is  1.3  cents  apiece.  For 
goodness  sake,  we  cannot  make  it  any 
cheaper  than  that. 

Mr,  Chainnan,  I  believe  we  should  vote 
this  amendment  down. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  who  off- 
ered the  amendment  that  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  had  an  elementary 
sense  of  logic,  he  should  support  this 
amendment,  since  the  very  figures  he 
gave  really  favor  the  Schweiker  amend- 


ment because  he  quoted  the  beneficial 

rate.  ,,   ^, 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point?  I  am  talk- 
ing about  tiie  increases  in  rates  now  and 
I  am  stating  it  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  remind  the 
gentleman  that  yesterday  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  remove  from  this  special 
category  the  rural  electric  co-ops  and 
everyone  spoke  about  the  poor  farmer. 
Certainlv,  if  you  can  shed  tears  for  the 
poor  farmer  and  for  the  nonf armer  who 
is  a  member  of  the  rural  electric  co-ops, 
you  ought  to  shed  tears  for  the  poor 
members  of  the  voluntary  fire  depart- 
ments who  stand  ready  to  save  the  stock 
and  the  barns  of  the  co-ops  from  burning 
down.  ,„ 

I  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania should  be  supported  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania tMr.  SCHWEIKER]. 

Few.  if  any.  local  organizations  render 
greater  service  to  their  communities 
than  volunteer  fire,  ambulance,  and  res- 
cue companies.  That  they  perform  these 
vital  community  services  at  no  little  risk 
and  inconvenience  to  the  members  goes 
without  saying.  Yet.  unlike  other  chari- 
table, and  nonprofit  organizations,  vol- 
unteer fire,  ambulance,  and  rescue  com- 
panies are  not  accorded  second-class 
mailing  privileges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Delaware  only  one 
city.  Wilmington,  maintains  a  paid  fire 
and"  rescue  service.  Tlie  remaining  four- 
fifths  of  the  State's  population  relies  upon 
their  friends  and  neighbors  serving  as 
volunteer  firemen  and  ambulance  drivers 
for  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Although  they  receive  financial  sup- 
port from  local  and  State  governments  in 
many  cases,  these  volunteer  organiza- 
tions must  rely  upon  private  contribu- 
tions to  make  ends  meet.  In  seeking 
these  outside  funds,  however,  they  com- 
pete with  other  nonprofit  groups  which 
can  use  preferred-rate,  second-class 
mailings  to  approach  potential  con- 
tributors. 

The  amendment  under  consideration, 
similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year,  will  allow  volunteer  fire,  ambulance, 
and  rescue  companies  to  reach  these 
.same  people,  and  better  enable  the  or- 
ganizations to  meet  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fire  research  and 
safety  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  now 
awaits  action  by  the  House.  The  Presi- 
dent, earlier  this  year,  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  calling  on  us  to  enact 
legislation  to  improve  firefighting  tech- 
nology and  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  fires.  Worthwhile  as  this  proposal  is, 
the  heaviest  burden  of  accomplishment 
still  rests  with  the  local  firefighters.  Sec- 
ond- and  third-class  bulk  mailing  privi- 
leges will,  I  am  convinced,  prove  useful 
In  enabling  the  local  volunteer  companies 


to  afford  better  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  training  and  facilities.  Ultimately, 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  mean 
better  firefighting  and  rescue  senice 
throughout  the  Nation.  1  strongly  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SCHWEIKER].  The  kind  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  some  risk  and  for  no  pay  makes 
life  in  thousands  of  our  communities 
safer  than  it  otherwise  might  be.  Their 
service  deserves  our  appreciation  and  our 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker]. 

The  question   was   taken;    and  on   a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Scwweiker', 
there  were— ayes  20,  noes  48. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MEEDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds:  On  page 
26,  Immediately  following  line  2.  insert  the 
following; 

"(c)  Section  4452  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"•(f)  Matter  maUed  in  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  shall  bear  the 
return  address  of  the  sender.  Such  matter 
may  be  refused  by  the  addresee  and  marked 
with  his  request  for  the  return  of  such 
matter  to  the  sender.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  return  to  the  sender  all  matter 
so  refused  and  marked  by  the  addressee  at 
a  charge  to  the  sender  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General  but  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  cost  of  handling  the 
return  of  such  matter.'." 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  third- 
class  bulk  mailers  are  now  using  the  U.S. 
mail  as  a  blunderbuss  to  blast  unsolicited 
third-class  mail  into  every  corner  of  this 
Nation.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
paying  its  own  way,  most  of  it  is 
unwanted. 

What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
to  allow  John  Q.  Postal-Patron  at  his 
mailbox  the  opportunity  to  let  the  bulk 
mailer  know  that  he  does  not  want  his 
material.  It  seeks  to  change  the  blunder- 
buss to  a  well  directed  rifle  shot  to  those 
who  actually  want  this  mail. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  It  is  necessary 
because  bulk-mail  advertisers,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  all  of  them — but 
many  of  them  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  "long  suffering  postal  patron.  They 
are  playing  the  averages — betting  that 
the  discontent  caused  by  indiscriminate 
mailings  will  not  be  greater  than  the 
favorable  response  which  they  receive. 
Perhaps  in  individual  cases  they  are  win- 
ning their  bets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sum  toUl  of 
this  indiscretion  may  well  be  their  un- 
doing. John  Q.  Postal  Patron  is  getting 
fed  up.  He  wants  an  effective  way  to  get 
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off  the  bulk-mailers  list.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  way.  a  way  which  will 
provide  the  Impetus  for  the  third-class 
mailer  to  clean  up  his  lists  and  quit  firing 
indiscriminate  blasts. 

What  would  the  amendment  do?  First, 
it  would  require  that  the  third-class 
matter  mailed  in  bulk  bear  the  return 
address  of  the  sender.  This  is  not  pres- 
ently required. 

It  further  provides  that  the  receiver 
may  refuse  this  mail  at  his  mailbox  and 
return  it  to  the  sender  at  the  sender's 
expense,  and  that  this  expense  or  cost 
will  be  determined  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  But  the  charge  will  not  be  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  handling. 

Why  do  I  say.  "Let  the  Postmaster 
General  determine  the  cost  of  handling"? 
I  am  not  trj-ing  to  punish  the  bulk  third- 
class  mailers.  It  may  be  that  the  Post- 
master General  can  devise  a  schedule 
which  will  take  into  consideration  zones, 
and  that  it  would  cost  some  of  them  less 
to  return  it  than  others.  I  merely  wish 
to  see  that  it  is  returned  at  the  cost,  and 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  does  not 
have  to  bear  further  expense. 

Perhaps  the  Postmaster  General  can 
devise  this  system.  But  in  no  event  will 
this  amendment  impose  a  furtlier  cost  or 
further  financial  burden  on  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  think  it  provides  an 
effective  and  efficient  method  for  John 
Q,  Patron  to  get  off  the  bulk-mailer's  list 
when  he  does  not  want  to  receive  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Cahill!  asked  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate question  when  he  asked,  in  effect, 
"Have  we  really  considered  an  effective, 
costless  way  to  get  people  off  the  mailing 
lists,  or  to  allow  a  patron  the  right  to 
refuse  mail "? 

This  amendment  would  give  him  that 
right,  and  it  would  give  the  right  to  him 
at  the  cost  of  the  .sender.  He  will  get  the 
message  in  a  hurr:.-.  and  the  names  will 
be  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  fact 
is  the  amendment  would  add  cost  to  the 
Post  OfBce  Department.  The  point  of 
fact  is  that  we  can  have  a  raise  like  3.8 
cents  minimum  per  piece  charged  for 
third-class  only  because  we  have  elimi- 
nated expenses  by  ZIP  code  requirements 
and  by  regulations  requiring  certain 
kinds  of  acts  by  the  mailers.  This  is  the 
only  reason  we  can  afford  a  3.8-cent 
minimum  per  piece  charged  in  third- 
class,  and  there  is  no  other  reason.  If  we 
then  have  to  sort  it  for  return  to  the 
mailer,  the  cost  will  be  out  of  this  world. 

The  reason  we  think  people  will  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  their  name  on  the  third- 
class  is  that  they  will  throw  it  away.  The 
free  enterprise  system  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  bulk  mailing  is  profit- 
able. These  people  are  not  crazy.  They  do 
not  send  out  bulk  mail  merely  to  lose 
money.  If  they  lose  money,  they  quit  that 
kind  of  raaiUng. 

We  are  interested  in  only  one  thing — 
wo  are  interested  in  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment getting  paid  for  the  whole  cost 
of  moving  every  class  of  mail,  particu- 
larly first,  third,  and  fourth,  and  some- 
day I  hope  we  will  be  interested  in  the 
full  cost  of  the  service. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Earlier  today  I  said  that 
I  have  been  searching  for  a  way  to  enable 
those  sincere  people  who  are  really  of- 
fended by  third-class  mail  to  get  off 
mailing  Usts.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton in  this  search.  I  think  we  will  find 
a  way  sooner  or  later,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  look.  But  this  is  not  it. 

If  we  want  a  bloated  bureaucracy,  if 
we  just  want  to  add  Federal  employees 
for  nothing,  then  we  sliould  support  this 
amendment,  because  we  are  going  to  em- 
ploy tens  of  thousands  of  people  to  do  a 
useless  thing. 

For  example,  I  mail,  in  Arizona,  all  over 
the  country  a  circular  that  people  should 
buy  some  of  this  delightful  cactus  candy. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  receiver  puts 
it  in  the  mailbox  to  retui'n  to  me,  and 
instead  of  putting  it  in  his  mailbox  in 
Montana  and  coming  directly  to  me, 
there  have  to  be  30  sortings  to  get  it  back 
to  my  mailbox.  We  will  add  to  the  Post 
Office  burden  and  to  the  deficit. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  tlie  solution  we 
will  be  looking  for,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  third- 
class  mail,  if  it  is  not  wanted,  will  be 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket,  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  will  take  care  of  this. 

I  recommend  voting  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  and  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  do  believe  the  search 
ought  to  go  on  for  something  of  this 
sort,  but  this  is  not  properly  considered 
and  we  have  no  idea  what  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  will  be. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  does  the 
gentleman  agree  it  will  be  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  Post  OfBce  Department  if 
we  have  to  re-sort  all  this  third-class 
mail,  wliich  we  do  not  sort  in  the  first 
place?  It  will  be  a  ten'ible  burden  to  put 
this  on  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  do  agree.  That  is 
why  I  said  I  would  like  to  be  associated 
with  the  gentleman  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  commend  the  gentleman  who  spon- 
sored this  amendment  for,  at  the  very 
least,  making  a  constructive  suggestion 
and  pointing  out  to  the  Congress  the  need 
for  some  aflBrmative  action. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  and  the  gentleman  from 
Montana.  I  recognize  there  may  be  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment  some  prob- 
lems that  perhaps  he  and  those  of  us 
who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  may  not  fully 
comprehend.  I  can  understand  that  the 
amendment  as  proposed  may  create  some 


problems,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  Committee  should 
take  notice  that  the  American  public 
wants  some  way  found  to  eliminate  the 
imdesirable  junk  mail  from  being  de- 
livered to  their  homes. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  says 
•'Throw  it  away."  What  do  we  do  when 
it  is  delivered  to  the  home  and  the 
yotmgsters  in  our  homes,  find  it  and  read 
it  before  we  throw  it  away?  What  do 
we  do?  Do  we  just  tell  the  youngster  who 
comes  to  us  with  some  of  the  outrageous 
mail  that  is  delivered  to  our  homes,  "Just 
throw  it  away,"  and  just  wait  until  the 
next  batch  comes? 

Let  me  confirm  what  has  already  been 
said  by  another  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  had  one  of  my  con- 
stituents come  to  my  home  with  the 
collected  third-class  mail  which  he  had 
received  over  a  period  of  1  month,  and 
his  statement  to  me  was:  "Here  is  a  more 
dramatic  statement  of  the  need  to  do 
something  than  anything  I  can  write  or 
tell  you."  He  showed  me  a  collection  such 
as  was  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

My  point  is  this:  Something  must  be 
done.  I  realize  the  problems.  I  recognize 
the  dedication  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  realize  they  are  much  more 
knowledgeable  than  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  But  I  say  to  the  Members  that 
tlie  American  public  wants  a  way  to 
eliminate  the  delivery  of  this  type  of  mail 
in  the  first  instance. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  to  say  they 
should  throw  it  away.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  permitted  to  come  into  the 
home  if  the  homeowner  does  not  want 
it.  I  hope  the  Committee,  if  they  do  not 
approve  of  this  particular  amendment, 
will  in  the  very  near  future  suggest  one 
that  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man has  stated  the  sentimeiits  of  the 
committee,  but  we  do  have  a  real  prob- 
lem of  eliminating  mail  because  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
first  amendment  regarding  freedom  of 
speech.  Time  and  again  regulations  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  have  been  eUmi- 
iiated  by  the  courts  because  they  have 
been  too  restrictive. 

We  are  trying  once  again  in  this  bill. 
Title  III  of  this  bill  has  to  do  with  the 
pandering  of  pornographic  literature  in 
the  mail.  We  believe  this  is  constitu- 
tional. We  believe  we  have  written  a  bill 
that  the  courts  will  agree  with. 

In  any  event,  we  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  wanting  to  restrict  mail, 
but  we  cannot  do  it  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  courts  just  will  not 
allow  it.  I  agree  with  the  courts,  but  I 
also  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  the 
committee  agrees  with  him,  and  we  will 
keep  moving  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  All  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  is  that  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  unless  the  committee  does 
find  a  way  to  eUminate  tliis  type  of  junk 
from  the  mail  he  will  find  that  the  pub- 
lic is  going  to  insist  that  we  take  pro- 
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hibitive    and   perhaps    punitive    action 
against  the  users  of  third-class  mall. 

'Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  should  like  also  to  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and  say  that  in 
title  III,  we  have  worked  out  legislation, 
over  a  period  of  6  to  8  years,  which  passed 
the  House  overwhelmingly  in  the  88th 
and  89th  Congresses  but  received  no  ac- 
tion in  the  other  body,  having  to  do  with 
obscene  and  pornographic  advertising 
type  material.  Title  HI  will  take  care  of 
that,  and  it  is  in  this  bill. 

So  far  as  other  mail  matter  not  of  this 
nature  is  concerned,  that  is  something 
the  Committee  has  to  study,  to  meet  the 
general  text  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

So  far  as  what  we  can  do  with  this 
"smut"  material  that  comes  into  the 
home  tmsohcited,  it  will  be  well  taken 
care  of  in  title  III. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
that  this  is  a  duty  the  Committee  should 
perform  in  relation  to  all  mail  that  is 
undesirable? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  study  that. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  feel  this  is  a  verj-  good 
amendment.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
very  dramatic  examples  called  to  my 
attention  in  the  course  of  my  research 
in  support  of  the  ill-fated  amendment 
which  was  defeated  earlier  today,  which 
I  offered. 

I  wrote  to  every  postmaster,  rural  car- 
rier, and  clerk  in  the  entire  State  of 
West  'Virginia,  and  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters,  only  three  or  four 
of  which  opposed  the  position  taken. 
There  are  a  number  of  examples  included 
in  these  letters  which  illustrate  why  we 
should  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

For  example,  Richard  W.  Goodwin, 
postmaster  of  Beaver,  W.  Va.,  points  out 
that  his  is  only  a  third-class  office,  with 
revenue  of  slightly  less  than  $10,000  a 
year,  including  all  salaries,  contracts, 
rentals,  utilities,  and  so  forth,  and  'We 
bum  an  average  of  a  ton  of  junk  mail." 

In  addition  to  that,  I  received  a  very 
dramatic  letter  from  a  widow  who  wrote 
me.  Her  husband  had  been  dead  for  18 
years.  She  had  been  trying  to  get  his 
name  off  of  various  mailing  lists.  She 
sent  me  the  latest  letter  she  had  received 
from  a  company  which  persisted  on  keep- 
ing him  and  her.  too,  on  the  mailing  list. 
This  letter  did  not  have  the  dignity  of 
being  typed  out  personally.  It  was  a  form 
letter.  Her  name  was  at  the  top,  along 
with  that  of  her  late  husband.  It  simply 
said,  in  a  form  message,  "If  you  don't 
like  the  material  that  we  are  sending  you 
just  ignore  It  in  the  future." 

Now,  that  Is  Impudence  which  I  believe 
is  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  any  person. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  give  peo- 


ple a  sure  way  to  get  off  mailing  lists.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  offered  a  good  formula  for  accomp- 
lishing this  objective. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  said 
many  years  ago  that  he  was  going  to  do 
something  to  help  the  recipient  of  un- 
solicited mail  to  refuse  or  return  it,  or  at 
least  cut  off  the  flow  effectively. 

What  is  the  committee  doing  about  it? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
Yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  The  example  that  the 
gentleman  gives  of  the  widow  trying  to 
get  her  dead  husband's  name  off  the 
mailing  list  is  a  very  good  example  of 
w-hat  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  here. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  many  instances 
it  is  less  expensive  for  the  bulk  mailer  to 
go  on  mailing  to  people  rather  than  to 
purge  his  list  and  bring  it  up  to  date? 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  This 
is  certainly  what  the  bulk  mailers  con- 
tend. I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Washington.  And  that  is  what  makes 
this  wiiole  business  so  frustrating. 

Now  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  since  I  mentioned  his 
name. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  we 
are  going  to  lick  this.  We  will  lick  it  in 
the  next  couple  of  years.  The  way  we 
will  do  it  I  think — and  I  tried  to  do 
something  on  it,  and  we  have  all  tried, 
but  being  fairminded,  you  do  not  do 
something  to  an  industry  without  asking 
them  to  come  in  so  that  you  can  find  out 
what  objections  they  have  to  the  legis- 
lation. You  look  at  them  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye,  but  you  should  know  what 
they  have  to  say  about  a  conscientious 
proposal  such  as  this  one.  I  think  the 
way  to  lick  this  and  the  way  we  finally 
will  hck  it  is  through  electronics.  You 
get  to  the  point  where  you  have  a  mag- 
netic tape  and  are  using  punch-out 
cards.  You  can  put  these  punch-out 
cards  on  this  magnetic  tape  and  then  get 
to  the  point  where  we  can  electronically 
get  these  names  off  the  mailing  list.  In 
that  way  it  can  be  done  efficiently  and 
economically.  I  believe  we  will  solve  this 
problem  in  that  manner  so  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  written  to  you  and  who 
•really  resent  having  their  names  on 
these  lists  can  get  off  the  mailing  lists 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  off. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
read  a  lengthy  article  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  about  the  attempts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  along  this  line 
which  brought  out  some  of  the  problems 
that  he  said  existed  in  trjing  to  solve  it. 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  asked  them,  if  I  dropped 
dead,  could  I  get  off  the  list,  and  they 
said,  "No,  not  for  a  while." 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  It  just  so  happens  that  I 
tried  to  get  off  the  mailing  list  of  Life 
magazine  becatise  I  did  not  want  to  pay 
for  it  any  more.  It  took  a  whole  year  to 
get  off  that  list.  You  caimot  argue  with 
a  computer.  But  for  goodness  sake,  do 
not  visit  this  problem  on  the  Post  Office 
Department,  because  they  have  to  rede- 


liver this  stuff.  Let  us  in  the  committee 
toil  with  it  for  another  year,  and  beUeve 
you  me.  Ken,  before  we  are  here  again 
this  time  next  year  we  will  have  some 
solutions  to  this  problem  of  getting  off 
the  mailing  lists. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virghiia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
about  putting  the  burden  on  the  post 
office  service  that  in  this  bill  it  provides 
it  will  be  returned  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  delivery.  Therefore,  if 
it  is  a  burden  on  the  postal  system,  it  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  people  causing  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
makes  a  verj-  excellent  point.  It  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money  imder  the 
amendment  he  proposes. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (.demanded  by  Mr.  Meeds)  there 
were — ayes  18.  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  word.<=. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  OlsenI. 

Yesterday  in  my  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  he  seemed  to  at- 
tach some  significance  to  consecutively 
numbering  the  pages  in  the  newspaper. 
I  would  like  to  ask  tliis  question : 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  newspapers 
commonly  number  their  editions  by  sec- 
tions. The  sections  are  then  given  letter 
designations.  Then  the  pages  within  the 
section  are  numbered  from  1  through  as 
many  pages  as  are  contained  in  the 
section. 

Now,  does  this  come  within  your  defini- 
tion of  consecutive  numbering? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  The  consecutive  number- 
ing, actually,  is  a  requirement  placed 
upon  magazines  rather  than  upon  news- 
papers. 

But  I  must  read  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  postal  regulations  and  I  must 
correct  my  statement  of  yesterday. 
The  postal  regulations  say  nothing  in 
this  regard.  The  regulations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  say  nothing 
about  the  consecutive  numbering  of 
newspaper  pages.  The  regulations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  are  with  respect 
to  magazines. 

Now,  then,  on  page  46  of  the  commit- 
tee report  there  is  a  long  paragraph 
which  reads  in  effect  that  under  exist- 
ing regulations  an  advertising  supple- 
ment may  be  mailed  with  a  second-class 
pubhcation.  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
and  then  there  is  the  citation  thereon 
from  the  postal  manual.  In  other  words, 
the  supplement  must  be  germane  to  the 
issue  and  prepared  in  order  to  complete 
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the  issue.  The  supplement  must  bear  the 
title  of  the  publication  preceded  by  the 
words  'supplement  to." 

In  other  words,  the  regulation  provides 
that  publications  which  are  distinguished 
from  newspapers  or  magazines  but  which 
carr>-  matters  not  germane  to  the  issue, 
not  be  handled  in  this  fashion. 

Also,  under  the  regulations  publica- 
tions pubUshers  must  be  paid  the  ad- 
vertising rates  and  charges  for  carrying 
free  printed  advertising  supplements 
germane  to  the  issue  with  which  they  are 
mailed. 

So.  the  problem  really  is  a  bind  of 
nebulous  and  ha?.y  one  in  that  it  is  a 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
to  determine  the  germaneness  of  the  sup- 
plement to  the  publication. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Certainly  advertismg 
has  been  considered  to  be  germane  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Historically  it  has 
been  considered  germane  to  a  second- 
class  publication.  Advertising,  certamly, 
is  germane  to  the  second-class  mail  pub- 
lication, is  it  not?  .,  ,  .  , 

Mr.  OLSICN.  It  certainly  is.  But  I  think 
there  has  to  be  .some  kind  of  editorial 
material  involved  in  the  advertising  sup- 
plement in  order  to  make  it  germane  to 

the  issue.  ^  .. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Well,  then,  whether  or 
not  it  is  coiisecutively  numbered,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated  yesterday,  makes  no 
difference?  ,  , 

Mr.  OLSEN.  It  does  not.  As  I  now  read 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  news- 
papers. ^  .„ 

Mr  HARSHA.  But  if  it  does  contain 
some  news  value  or  editorial  comment, 
then  it  does  come  within  the  germane- 
ness issue? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  cite  to  the  gen- 
tleman this  as  an  example:  If  the  ad- 
vertiser includes  in  this  matter  reading 
material  presented  in  a  news  format,  and 
this  material  has  informational  value 
that  is  not  advertising,  is  this  the  kind 
of  news  value  or  editorial  value  which 
will  render  the  matter  not  an  advertising 
supplement  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 115?  .,    .. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
like  to  make  this  type  of  legislative  his- 
tory in  this  detail  on  the  floor  of  the 

House.  ,      ,  , 

Mr.  HARSHA.  This  is  why  I  am  ask- 
ing these  questions,  because  the  subject 
needs  some  explanation  or  determina- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  know  where 
we  are  going  on  this  question.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
about  this  issue. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  of  the  bill  is  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  or  to  exclude  all  advertising 
supplements  from  being  mailed  with 
newspapers. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  No. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  not  the  intent 
of  this  section? 

Mr  OLSEN.  The  intent  is  not  to  elimi- 
nate anything.  There  is  no  censoring  in 
here  at  all.  It  is  simply  to  assure,  if  one 
is  going  to  enjoy  a  second-class  permit, 
then  one  has  got  to  be  a  second-class 
sort  of  qualifier. 
And  if  you  are  going  to  qualify 


The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Olsen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsh.^  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. > 
Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  As  I  started  to  say,  if  you 
are  going  to  qualify  for  second-class 
rates,  then  you  ought  to  include  editorial 
material  and  you  should  not  be  a  third- 
class  mailer  at  second-class  rates.  You 
should  not  be  sending  bills  out  with  your 
paper  at  second-class  rates.  First-class 
material  such  as  a  bill,  ought  to  pay  first- 
class  rates.  And  if  you  send  some  adver- 
tising out  that  is  third  class,  you  ought 
to  pay  the  third-class  rate,  and  for 
whatever  is  second  class,  then  you  ought 
to  pay  the  second-class  rate.  But  there 
is  no  objection  about  what  you  send.  It 
is  just  that  we  want  the  rate  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  whatever  material  you  are 
sending. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  have  no  objection  or 
quarrel  about  sending  a  bill  in  this  man- 
ner, certainly,  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference as  to  what  constitutes  advertis- 
ing;, and  what  is  a  legitimate  practice 
under  this  provision,  and  what  have  been 
considered  legitimate  advertising  prac- 
tices in  the  past. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  mate- 
rial is  printed,  such  as  in  a  newspaper 
or  a  magazine,  by  someone  other  than 
the  publisher,  but  is  consecutively  num- 
bered—no, that  would  not  apply  except 
on  magazines  since  you  say  there  is  no 
such  requirement  in  respect  to  news- 
papers. 

If  the  matter  is  printed  by  someone 
other  than  the  pubhsher  of  the  magazine, 
but  is  consecutively  numbered,  within 
your  definition  of  this  numbering,  or 
contains  some  material  of  news  or  edi- 
torial value,  will  it  then  be  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  publication  and  not  an 
advertising  supplement  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  meaning  in  section  115? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  say  that  if  it  contains 
editorial  material  and  retains  its  identi- 
ty as  second  class,  then  it  absolutely 
travels  as  second-class  mail,  and  it  is 
charged  at  the  second-class  rate. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  To  what  extent  can  ad- 
vertising rates  charged  for  a  supplement 
by  a  newspaper  vary  from  that  carried 
in  the  body  of  the  newspaper? 

Mr.    OLSEN.   We   are   not   concerned 
here  with  the  rates  paid  for  the  adver- 
tising. We  are  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  often  in  second-class  matter  there 
is  a  catalog  which  is  purely  third-class 
mail,  and  ought  to  be  paying  the  higher 
rate.  And  that  if  it  has  editorial  material 
and  can  qualify  as  second-class  material 
it  should  go  as  second  class,  but  if  it  can 
not    qualify    as    second-class    material, 
which  is  so  frequently  what  we  find,  then 
it  should  be  paying  the  third-class  rate. 
Mr.    HARSHA.    Tlien    we    have    this 
problem:  In  a  number  of  small  weekly 
newspapers   there   is   one   publisher   or 
printer  printing  the  classified  ad  sec- 
tion, and  that  same  section  is  used  in 
half  a  dozen  different  newspapers,  but 
it  contains   nothing   but   classified   ads 
such  as  if  a  farmer  wants  to  sell  a  plow — 
or  a  tractor.  And  these  small  newspapers 


for  economic  reasons  have  one  printer 
print  this  section  for  all  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Oisen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Then  all  of  this  classified  ad  section  is 
printed  by  one  printer  and  disseminated 
to  half  a  dozen  different  newspapers  who 
use  it  in  their  papers,  but  it  contains 
ab.solutely  no  news  matter  or  editorial 
material  of  any  kind;  it  is  simply  classi- 
fied ads.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  under  this  section  those  weekly 
newspapers  then  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  second-class  rates? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  They  will  have  to  pay 
the  higher  rate  which  is  still  quite  a  nice 
rate,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  third-class 
rate. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  other  words  the  small 
weekly  can't  combine  to  cut  costs  and 
have  his  classified  section,  which  is  his- 
torically part  of  his  newspaper,  printed 
at  bulk  rates  and  take  advantage  of  the 
second-class  rates.  But  if  he  prints  his 
classified  ad  section  at  his  own  plant  or 
.separately  in  conjunction  with  and  at- 
tached to  his  news  items  he  can  comply 
with  this  new  provision. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  On  page 
35,  immediately  below  line  10,  insert  the 
loUowing: 

■'COST    ASCERTAINMENT    STUDY 

"Sec.  118A.  In  order  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  accurate  basis  for  the  future 
determination  of  postal  rates,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  of  certi- 
fied accoiintants  in  private  industry  under 
which  such  firm  will  conduct  for  the  Gov- 
ernment a  comprehensive  study  of  the  cost 
ascertainment  system  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  ascertain  the  costs  to  the  De- 
partment for  handling  each  class  and 
category  of  mail.  Such  study  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  six  months  after  the  contract 
is  entered  into  and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  thereon  within  ninety  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  study." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  amendment  on  this 

side-  ,^      . 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate on  mail  rates  has  been  raging  here 
for  many  months.  The  issue  is  clouded 
because  of  questions  raised  about  the 
validity  of  the  Post  Office  Department  s 
cost  ascertainment  procedures,  raised 
here  by  every  sponsor  today.  Although 
the  debate  has  been  muddied  by  dis- 
agreement over  cost  ascertainment,  two 
points  remain  clear:  a  justified  increase 
in  mail  rates  is  in  order  and  mailers 
should  pay  the  full  cost  to  the  Post  Office 
of  handling  their  mail. 

To  help  bring  clarity  into  this  matter 
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last  spring  I  held  an  informal  discussion 
in  my  congressional  district  and  invited 
all  of  my  constituents  to  participate. 

I  said  at  that  time  that,  excepting 
those  mailers  such  as  newspapers, 
periodicals,  charitable  groups,  and  reli- 
sious  institutions  that  deserve  reason- 
able Government  mailing  subsidy,  that 
excepting  those  groups,  postal  rat«s 
should  be  equal  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's cost  of  handling  mail. 

Commonsense  indicat€s  that  the  pres- 
ent cost  ascertainment  syst-em  may  not 
be  a  reliable  gage  for  setting  postal  rates. 
In  fact,  in  March  of  1954  tlie  U.S.  Comp- 
troller General,  Lindsay  C.  Warren, 
stated  he  was  "not  prepared  to  endorse 
the  flat  use  principle  of  cost  allocation  as 
it  is  applied  in  the  cost  ascerUinment 
system." 

Because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  cost  as- 
certainment the  Comptroller  General 
suggested  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment work  with  "appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  to  develop  an  authoritative 
and  definitive  set  of  assumptions  from 
which  bases  of  allocation  may  be  drawn 
for  application  to  such  cost  data  in  de- 
termining the  cost  of  various  classes  of 
service  for  ratemaking  pui-poses." 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent cost  ascertainment  system  was  fur- 
ther demonstrated  when,  in  1958,  Dep- 
utv  Postmaster  General  Maurice  Stans 
stated  that  $200  miUion  had  been 
charged  against  second-  and  third-class 
mail  that  shoiUd  have  been  charged  else- 
where. Thus  the  sharp  increase  in  first- 
class  rates  in  recent  years.  The  inaccu- 
racy of  present  cost  ascertainment  be- 
comes strikingly   clear. 

Thus  I  am  offering  this  amendment. 
What  I  propose  is  simple,  and  it  will  clear 
away  the  confusion  that  has  been  bred 
by  present  cost  ascertainment.  I  propose 
an  independent  audit  of  the  Post  Office 
Department's  costs  of  handling  each 
class  of  mail.  The  purpo.se  of  this  inde- 
pendent and  complete  cost  ascertainment 
study  would  be  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
set  equitable  rates  whereby  all  mail  users 
would  pay  their  own  way. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  an  amendment  which  has 
been  presented  by  as  good  a  friend  of 
mine  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  has  studied  this  subject  rather  care- 
fully and,  I  think,  has  some  very  sound 
ideas  on  the  postal  system. 

My  problem  with  this  amendment  and 
I  think  the  problem  of  this  Committee 
should  be:  Why  should  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  turn  to  an  outside  or- 
ganization for  an  independent  audit 
when  we  have  already  charged  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  protect  the  public 
interest?  Why  should  we  abdicate  our 
responsibility  and  turn  it  over  to  some 
outside  organization? 

I  would  add  also  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  on  page  49  of  the 
hearings.  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Ralph  W.  Nicholson,  indicated,  and  I 
quote  directly : 

I  can  think  of  no  criticism  of  the  cost 
ascertainment  system  that  has  not  been  an- 
swered before,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction 


of  the  Congress  but  to  the  satisfaction  of 
public  accounting  firms  and  many  other  In- 
dependent authorities.  They  found  no  basic 
flaw  in  the  system,  although  there  were  fre- 
quent suggestions  that  the  data  could  be 
produced  faster  and  at  less  cost— a  valid 
obvservation  to  which  we  responded  by  in- 
troducing Improved  scientific  sampling 
methods. 

The  only  criticisms  that  persist  come  from 
those  who  have  a  vested  interest  In  opposing 
rate  Increases. 


I  would  point  out  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Postmaster  General's  Advisory 
Panel  on  Postal  Rates  headed  by  a  very 
distinguished  fonner  Member  of  this 
bodv,  Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck,  of  Geor- 
gia, made  a  report  in  1965  after  very 
thoroughly  reviewing  the  cost  ascertain- 
ment system  and  gave  that  cost  ascer- 
tainment system  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  if  we  have 
set  up  an  agency  of  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  it  is  a  wrong 
procedure  for  us  here  in  Congress  to  turn 
to  an  independent,  outside  agency,  irre- 
sponsible to  Congress,  and  expect  them 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.   HECHLER   of   West   Virginia.    I 

yield    to    the    gentleman    from    North 

Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  First,  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  expressing  my  reluctance  to  op- 
pose an  amendment  which  has  such  a 
laudable  purpose  and  aim.  But  I  think 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  It 
would  be  dangerous  for  us  to  authorize 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  enter 
into  a  contract  to  make  an  investigation 
or  study  for  us.  If  it  were  directed  at  the 
Executive  or  the  Postmaster  General,  my 
first  impression  would  be  to  support  the 
amendment,  but  certainly  without  the 
committee  giving  full  consideration  to 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  proposal,  we 
would  be  very  ill  advised  to  enact  the 
amendment,  i  think  we  need  to  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
made  a  good  point.  The  committee  has 
not  had  any  hearings  on  this  proposal. 
It  ought  to  be  reviewed  carefully  by  the 
committee.  That  is  an  argument  which 
•the  committee  keeps  making  against 
amendments  that  come  up.  Why  not  ap- 
ply it  to  this  amendment?  Why  does  the 
committee  not  hold  hearings  and  air  a 
proposal  like  this  instead  of  suddenly 
embacing  it  here  on  tlie  floor? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  have  talked  to  the 
gentleman  about  the  cost  ascertainment 
system.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  au- 
thorize the  House  of  Representatives  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  someone  other 
than  our  committee  to  study  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  he  thinks  the 
present  cost  ascertainment  system  is  cor- 
rect in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  feel 
that  the  cost  ascertainment  system  as 
charged  by  Congress  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  set  up  and  carry  out,  is 
the  best  possible  system  that  we  have 
devised.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
it  has  been  renewed  and  raked  over  hr 
independent  auditing  and  accounting 
firms  and  fomid  flawless  in  its  basic  fea- 
tures. What  could  be  gained  by  now  hav- 
ing an  outside  private  agency  do  our  job 
for  us? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  How  do  you  account  for 
the  confusion  that  has  existed  on  the 
floor  today  and  yesterday  on  the  part  of 
very  well  recognized  authorities  in  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
who  could  not  give  us  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  regarding  costs 
that  were  involved  in  the  handling  of 
various  classes  of  mail? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  say  the  confusion  was  the  reason 
my  amendment  was  defeated.  If  the  gen- 
tleman can  figure  the  answer  to  that 
question,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Members  do  not  understand  and  differ- 
entiate between  the  defenders  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  exixsnents  of  private  and 
special  interests  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Perhaps  the  reason  youi" 
amendment  was  defeated  was  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  base  that  has  been 
established  did  not  satisfy  every  member 
of  tlie  committee. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the 
referee  is  at  fault  when  the  referee  does 
not  come  up  with  the  right  figures  to 
satisfy  a  special  interest.  I  think  that  i.s 
essentially  what  we  are  doing  here.  I  re- 
spect themotives  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  but  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]. 
Tlie  amendment  was  rejected, 

AMENDMENT    OFFEEEO    BY    MR.    HOBTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Horton:  On 
page  27,  Immediately  following  line  9,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  4554(a)  of  title  39,  tJnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (7) : 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and';  and 

•■(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subparagraph: 

"  'O)  photographic  prints  when  mailed  by 
amateur  photographers  t«  nonprofit  photo- 
graphic exhibitions,  photographic  80cletle.= 
and  photographic  print  study  groups,  as 
described  in  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  when  mailed  by  nonprofit  photo- 
graphic  exhibitions,  photographic   societies. 
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and  photographic  print  study  groups,  as  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  section, 
to  amateur  photographers,  or  when  mailed 
by  a  nonprofit  photographic  exhibition, 
photographic  society,  or  photographic  print 
study  group,  as  described  In  subsection  (b) 
(3)  of  this  section,  to  another  such  exhibi- 
tion, society,  or  group.'. 

"(C)  Section  4554(c)  of  title  39,  United 
Stiites  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  "(l)'  Immediately  fol- 
lowing '(C)';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph: 

"■(2)  Photographic  prints  may  be  mailed 
at  the  rates  pre«!cribed  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section  when  mailed  by  amateur  pho- 
tographers to  nonprofit  photographic  exhi- 
bitions, photographic  societies,  and  photo- 
graphic print  study  groups,  as  described  in 
subsection  (b)(3i  of  this  section,  or  when 
mailed  by  nonprofit  photographic  exhibi- 
tions, photographic  societies,  and  photo- 
graphic print  study  groups,  as  described  In 
subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  section,  to  ama- 
teur photographers,  or  when  mailed  by  a 
nonprofit  photographic  exhibition,  photo- 
graphic society,  or  photographic  print  study 
group,  as  described  in  subsection  (b)(3)  of 
this  section,  to  another  such  exhibition  so- 
cletv.  or  group,'." 

On  page  27,  line  10.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)  ". 

On  page  27.  line  14.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  -(e)". 

Mr.  HORTON  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  copy  cf  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
OlsexI.  there  are  copies.  I  furnished  one 
to  him  yesterday,  myself,  and  I  gave  one 
to  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlcmr.n  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  permit  photographs 
to  be  mailed  at  the  fourth-class  rate 
when  mailed  by  an  amateur  photog- 
rapher to  a  photo  exhibition  sponsored 
by  a  nonprofit  group,  or  when  returned 
to  the  photographer  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  exhibition. 

My  amendment  would  also  permit 
these  photographs  to  be  mailed  at  the 
fourth-class  rate  when  they  are  being 
sent  from  one  such  exhibit  to  another. 

The  inequity  of  the  pre.sent  postal  rate 
was  first  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
J.  Lawrence  Hill,  Jr.,  who  is  the  exhibi- 
tions chairman  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  America.  Inc. 

The  society  and  its  nearly  1.000  af- 
filiated camera  clubs  includes  nearly 
45,000  members  in  this  country.  I  think 
the  following  excerpt  from  one  of  Mr. 
Hill's  letters  to  me  quite  concisely  states 
the  case  for  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing. In  December  of  1965,  Mr.  Hill  wrote 
me  as  follows: 

For  many  years  the  amateur  photogra- 
phers of  our  country  have  been  subjected  to 
excessive  coets  In  maUlng  their  photographic 
prlnu  to  the  varloua  saiona  and  exhibitions 
and  to  "Print  Portfolios'  or  print  study 
groups  which  are  a  part  of  PSA.  At  the  same 
time,  Record  Clubs,  Book  Clubs  and  many 


other  organizations  have  been  allowed  the 
privilege  of  mailing  merchandise  under  the 
"library"  or  "educational"  poetal  rate. 

This  practice  Ib  most  unfair,  for  the  ama- 
teur photographers  send  their  prints  for 
study  analysis  and  judging.  If  found 
worthy,  they  are  hung  for  public  exhibition 
for  periods  usually  2-4  weelts.  The  Salon  or 
Exhibition  must  then  pay  the  high  price  of 
return. 

Mr  Chau-man.  this  brief  excerpt 
points  out  the  fact  which  makes  the 
present  rate  structure  inequitable.  Non- 
profit organizations  are  being  denied  the 
rate  advantages  which  are  accorded  to 
some  of  the  Nation's  largest  retailers. 
Thus,  merchandise  is  being  mailed  at 
lower  rates  than  parcels  containing 
works  of  art  or  photographs. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  people  will 
benefit  from  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  it  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
inequities  of  our  present  rate  structure 
as  it  applies  to  amateur  photographers 
and  nonprofit  organizations. 

A  secondary  benefit  of  this  is  that  it 
would  encourage  amateur  photographers 
from  every  area  of  the  coimtry  to  par- 
ticipate in  photographic  exhibitions. 

I  might  say  I  realize  I  am  treading  on 
thin  ground  when  I  ask  for  an  amend- 
ment to  open  up  and  include  another 
group  in  the  fourth-class  mailing  privi- 
lege. I  realize  also  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  there  is  more  support  by  the 
taxpayer  than  in  any  other  area.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  America  and  those  amateur  pho- 
tosraphers  who  are  attempting  to  ex- 
hibit and  have  their  prints  analyzed  and 
studied  and  exhibited  at  various  art 
groups  around  the  country — and  In 
many  instances  church  organizations  or 
religious  organizations — would  benefit. 
Also  there  are  cases  of  exhibits  at  vari- 
ous museums  and  art  and  photographic 
museums  across  the  country.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Photographic  Society  of 
America,  whose  headquarters  is  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  and  from  the  ofiBce  of  the 
president.  Mr.  Joe  Kennedy,  from  Tulsa, 
Okla.  Colonel  Kennedy  in  October  of 
this  year  has  indicated  the  support  of 
this  society  and  its  members  for  tliis 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Committee  and 
included  in  the  fourth-class  mailing 
privilege. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  is  no  more  conscientious  and 
able  Member  of  the  House  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  HortonI. 
and  it  pains  me  to  oppose  his  amend- 
ment, but  this  is  another  Christmas  tree- 
type  amendment.  We  voted  down  the 
volunteer  firemen,  and  now  we  are  asked 
to  let  in  a  fine,  though  small,  group  of 
photographers  who  have  exhibited. 

The  fastest  growing  subsidy  in  the 
whole  postal  structure  is  the  fourth-class 
postage  rate.  We  are  losing  $75  mUlion 
a  year  now  in  this  classification,  and  I 
would  be  reluctant  in  this  time  of  budg- 
etary crisis  to  add  still  another  item  to 
this  already  extended  list.  I  can  see 
some  merit  in  granting  this  type  of  rate 
to  people  who  really  need  it.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  need  it.  They  have  a  prefer- 
ential and  fairly  solid  rate  right  now. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct  my 
friend  on  one  point.  The  constituent  who 
wrote  and  talked  about  the  record  com- 
panies getting  a  subsidized  rate  had  a 
legitimate  gripe,  but  we  took  care  of  the 
record  companies  in  this  bill. 

We  took  care  of  them  in  this  bill.  They 
will  no  longer  get  that  preferential  rate 
which  we  give  to  books  and  libraries  and 
thinns  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >neld. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  mention  that  the 
letter  was  written  in  1965.  when  the  point 
was  made. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right.  This  bill 
closes  a  lot  of  loopholes.  We  are  proud 
of  that.  The  record  loophole  was  one  we 
plugged  up. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Tlie  point  of  fact  Is  that 
we  want  to  plug  up  many  of  the  loopholes 
in  the  fourth  class.  In  fact,  the  sense  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  was  that  we  should  restrict  these 
preferential  book  rates  to  sendings  be- 
tween schools,  from  publii^hers  to  schools, 
and  between  libraries.  We  did  not  want 
anyone  else  to  participate  in  this  kind 
of  subsidy.  I  believe  that  is  what  we  are 
finally  going  to  as  our  goal,  and  we  are 
going  to  get  there.  We  are  not  going  to 
expand  the  subsidies.  We  want  to  re- 
strict them  to  between  the  publishers  and 
schools,  between  schools,  between  li- 
braries and  pubUshers. 

Mr.  UDALL.  A  lot  of  the  book  publish- 
ing companies,  like  the  Reader's  Digest, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ob- 
jected to  a  while  ago,  will  have  some  ad- 
ditional postage  to  pay  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  not  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
and  of  the  committee  in  trying  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  fourth-class  privi- 
leges. I  am  not  here  at  this  time  saying 
anv  of  the  privileges  granted  now  under 
the  bill,  or  which  have  been  granted  in 
the  past,  should  be  changed.  I  do  not 
take  issue  on  that. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  include  the  ama- 
teur photographers  and  the  nonprofit 
exhibitions  where  they  have  to  send  the 
prints.  It  Is  expensive  to  send  these 
prints.  I  believe  it  does  deter  people 
from  sending  prints  to  the  exhibitions 
and  to  the  various  other  organizations 
which  study  and  analyze  the  prints. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  love  these  people,  and  if 
we  had  unlimited  subsidies  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  them  one,  but  we  are  out  of 
monev.  We  need  more  money. 

Mr"  HORTON.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
gentleman  a  question.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield. 
Mr  HORTON.  In  June  of  1966  and  in 
January  of  1967,  after  the  introduction 
of  my  original  bill,  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  sent  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  a  request  for  a  re- 
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port  and  also  sent  one  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  figures  or  information  with  regard 
to  "how  much  the  Budget  Director  esti- 
mates this  would  cost?  In  my  judgment, 
it  is  not  gomg  to  be  very  much. 

Mr  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  It  is  the  precedent 
and  the  principle  involved  which  causes 
the  trouble.  I  doubt  this  would  cost  more 
than  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year.  But  we  would  have  to  let  the 
volunteer  fire  company  people  in.  and 
many  others  in. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  We  cannot  open  it  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HortonI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMLNDMEN-T     OFFERED     BY     MR.     THOMPSON     OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  22.  line  16.  strike  out 
••first-class  mall"  and  substitute  m  lieu 
thereof  "air  transportation  of  first-class  mail 
on  a  space  available  basis." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It  just 
carries  out  the  pi-inciple  we  have  in  the 
bill.  There  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  First,  I  want  to  join  in 
not  objecting  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

I  should  Uke  also  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  became  of  our  oral  agreement  to  try 
to  close  debate  on  title  I  at  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  I  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  exactly  20  minutes  after  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
made  it  originally  4  o'clock.  Now  he  is 
making  it  4:20.  I  will  not  object  if  he 
will  modify  his  request  to  4:10. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  will  agree  to  making 
it  4:10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  that  request? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  make  that  request,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  amendment  has 
been  accepted  by  both  sides  here  and 


this  merely  clarifies  the  intent  of  the 
bill.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia   IMr.  Thompson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  limita- 
tion of  time,  the  Members  will  have 
about  1  minute  apiece. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  IMr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  there  is  no  way  that  Congress  can 
act  in  a  vacuum  on  this  measure  today. 
The  costs  associated  with  this  bill  can- 
not be  divorced  from  the  fiscal  crisis 
in  which  the  Nation  finds  itself.  How  can 
Congress  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
approving  a  measure  which  contains 
fixed  costs  of  more  than  S2  biUion  over 
the  next  2  years?  How  can  we  insist  that 
the  President  adopt  a  belt-tightening 
posture,  and  then  ourselves  be  vulnerable 
to  his  argument  that  Congress  itself  is 
loosening  the  belt? 

The  issue  was  perhaps  best  stated  this 
moiiiing  by  CBS  newscaster  Roger  Mudd 
when  he  said: 

Congress  has  the  chance  today  to  "Put  Up 
or  Shut  Up,  "  to  use  the  elegant  phrase  in 
Its  budget-cutting  drive.  .  .  .  The  net  effect 
of  the  bill  will  be  to  increase  the  Federal 
deficit  each  year.  ...  If  the  welded  together 
and  double  pay  plus  postal  Increase  clears 
Congress,  it  will  give  the  President  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  blast  the  Congress  for  preach- 
ing one  thing  and  voting  another. 


Frankly.  I  personally  believe  he  might 
veto  it.  and  would  not  that  be  a  paradox 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive? 
There  are  other  arguments  against  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  such  as  the  com- 
bining of  the  postage  rate  increase  and 
tlie  Post  Office  and  civil  servants'  pay 
increase  in  one  bill,  the  certainty  that  a 
military  pay  raise  of  even  greater  scope 
will   almost   certainly    follow,   the   con- 
stantly momiting  deficit  in  Post  Office 
Department  operations  now  increased  by 
salary  increases,  the  unfair  burden  that 
is  placed  on  the  user  of  first  class  mail 
who  already  pays  a  greater  percentage 
than  his  fair  share,  and  the  use  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  preempt  con- 
gressional responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  pay  scales  and  expenses,  for 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  the  most  compelling  argument  re- 
mains  the   budget   issue   put   forth   by 
Roger  Mudd.  which  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
Roger  Mudd.  October  11.  1967.  CBS  News 
Congress  has  the  chance  today  to  "put  up 
or  shut  up."  to  use  the  elegant  phrase,  in  its 
budget-cutting  drive. 

Before  the  House  today  is  a  $2.6  billion 
pay  increase  for  Federal  employees  and  $884 
million  postal  rate  increase,  the  net  effect 
of  the  bin  will  be  to  increase  the  Federal 
deficit  plan  each  vear.  and  in  the  present  cir- 
cumsuinces  the  pay  bill  couldn't  have  come 
at  a  worse  time  for  the  Federal  workers. 

The  Democrat  leadership  is  nervous  about 
its  chances,  although  last  night  the  House 
rejected  two  amendments — one  holding  the 
present  first  class  postal  rate  at  5  cents,  the 
second  freezing  the  first  class,  air  mail  and 
post  card  rates. 

If  the  double  pay  and  postal  increase 
clears  Congress,  it  will  give  the  President  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  blast  the  Congress 
lor  preaching  one  thing  and  voting  another. 


He  supports  the  mall  increase  but  has  threat- 
ened to  veto  the  pay  boost  as  inflationary. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED      BY     MR.     RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan  :  On  page 
35,  after  line  18,  add  a  new  section  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  120.  Subparagraph  (6)  of  section 
4554(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  'playscripts  and'  im- 
mediately following  '(6)'." 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  willingness  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Due  to  an  omission  under  section  4554 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  play- 
scripts  have  been  excluded  from  those 
educational  materials  which  qualify  for 
fourth-class  rates. 

Mv  amendment  would  add  "play- 
scripts"  to  subsection  6,  which  presently 
includes  manuscrips  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  music.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  in  this  Con- 
gress iH.R.3330'  and  in  past  Congresses. 
In  the  89th  Congress  a  report  dated 
February  10.  1966,  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  acknowledged  that  my  bill 
would  -remove  a  discriminatory  feature 
of  the  present  law."  and  that  "The  vol- 
ume of  playscripts  is  limited  and  there- 
fore no  significant  revenue  loss  would 
be  involved." 

The  Postmaster  General  in  his  report 
of  February  14,  1966.  said: 

Since  the  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
move a  discriminating  feature  of  the  present 
law  and  lessen  operational  and  rate  problems 
for  posUl  employees  pricing  such  matter, 
we  would  have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R  6579. 


Neither  the  Post  Office  Department  nor 
the  B'ureau  of  the  Budget  has  any  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment,  and  it  would 
remove  a  burdensome  discrimination 
against  one  small  category  of  educational 
material. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ryan^  there 
were — ayes  17,  noes  34. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Harsha  i. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  point  out  the 
problem  with  this  section  115.  Yesterday 
we  were  informed  that  if  the  pages  in  a 
newspaper  were  consecutively  numbered, 
this  would  exempt  the  newspaper  from 
this  prohibition  or  this  restriction  in  the 
bill  Now  we  find  that  that  is  not  so,  but 
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if  the  insert  or  supplement  contains  cer- 
taiii  news  value  or  editorial  value,  then 
it  Is  exempted.  We  also  find  out  that  if 
an  estabUshment  such  as  Sears,  Roebuck 
puts  out  a  large  supplement  of  a  great 
many  pages  but  only  25  percent  of  it 
contains  some  news  items,  it  is  exempt 
under  this  provision.  However,  if  several 
little  weekly  newspapers  banded  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
classified  ads.  they  have  one  printer 
print  this  section  for  them  all  then  they 
are  no  longer  exempt  and  have  to  pay  a 
higher  rate.  This  higher  rat«  for  that 
type  of  operation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
rnit,  will  drive  these  newspapers  out  of 
business.  They  cannot  afford  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  separately  printing  their 
classified  ad  sections  or  the  increased 
postage  costs.  The  report  tells  us  that  the 
purpose  of  this  section  is  virtually  to  ex- 
clude the  use  of  all  advertising  supple- 
ments. Yet  the  chairman  tells  us  this  Is 
not  the  purpose.  Obviously  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  conf'aslon  and  misunder- 
standing and  this  section  should  be  de- 
leted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

R.AND.ALLl. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  there  Is  a  limita- 
tion of  time  imposed  against  title  I  or 
the  postal  rate  section  of  H  R.  7977.  When 
consent  was  obtained  to  cut  off  debate,  I 
was  in  the  process  of  preparing  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  section  115  of 
this  bin  In  an  effort  to  be  of  some  as- 
sistance to  the  fine  weekly  newspapers, 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  our  district. 

In  the  limited  time.  I  have  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  attempt  to  make  some 
legislative  history  concerning  those  pub- 
lishers covered  In  .section  103,  or  non- 
profit publications  now  to  be  subjected 
to  zone  rates.  I  have  reference  to  some 
denominational  or  church-owned  pub- 
lications. In  the  district  which  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  represent  Is  the  home  of  the 
publishln;:  division  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  where  they  publish  the  Herald  at 
Independence,  Mo.,  and  also  the  home 
of  the  principal  publi.shlng  plant  of  the 
Unity  School  of  Christianity  at  Lee's 
Summit,  Mo. 

The  question  which  I  hope  can  be  an- 
swered by  some  member  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  whether  these  church  publications 
which  carry  some  small  block  or  space 
of  advertising  to  sell  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  religious  subjects  produced  by 
the  church  In  the  same  printing  plant 
where  the  magazine  Is  published  are  go- 
ing to  be  required  to  pay  and  in  what 
amount  according  to  the  changes  pro- 
vided m  this  bill?  In  other  words.  If  only 
one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  magazine  is  devoted  to 
advertising  to  prcMnote  the  sale  of  reli- 
gious literature  and  church  supplies,  is  It 
true  that  only  this  part  or  portion  will 
be  subjected  to  the  new  zone  rates? 

The  established  congressional  policy 
has  been  that  second-class  publications 
falling  In  the  reUgious  field  were  entitled 
to  preferential  rates.  I  want  to  be  sure 
and  certain  that  this  preference  Is  not 
disturbed  except  perhaps  as  to  the  ratio 
or  proportion  of  the  advertisements  pub- 


lished bears  to  the  total  space  in  the 
magazine.  I  am  hoping  for  an  answer  to 
these  questions. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  They  will  have  to  pay  the 
regular  commercial  second-class  rate,  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  publication's  benefit 
to  be  derived  therefrom.  Otherwise,  they 
would  not  qualify  to  come  under  this 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Henderson]. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    HENDERSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Henderson  :  On 
page  35,  Insert  a  new  section  at  the  end  of 
title  I  to  read  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  120.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4106 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"•(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  no- 
tify the  sender  or  addressee  upon  request  by 
the  sender  or  addressee,  when  mall  is  un- 
delivered as  addressed,  of  the  reason  for  non- 
delivery, and  in  the  case  of  the  notice  to  the 
sender,  the  new  address  of  the  addressee  if 
known.  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  charge  to  be  collected  for 
the  service  performed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section." " 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  desirable.  It  represents  a 
service  that  is  performed  for  second- 
class  users  and  represents  no  cost  to 
the  Department.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
wholesome  amendment  and  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  should  accept  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Cliaii-man,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  support  tlie  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Ml-.  Henderson].  This  was  brought  to 
our  attention  by  our  coUeague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas] .  This  is  a  change  that  is  need- 
ed. This  sei-vlce  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  mailers  and  charges  for  this 
service  will  be  set  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  overall 
and  long-range  effect  of  the  amendment 
could  be  beneficial  to  efficient  mall  serv- 
ice. I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Henderson]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  section 
regarding  the  rates  for  second-class  pub- 
UcaUons  should  be  stricken  from  this  bill. 
Obvioasly,  however,  it  cannot  be  stricken 
this  afternoon  through  the  amendatory 
process.  However,  I  hope  that  when  the 


other  body  considers  this  legislation,  It 
will  be  able  to  pay  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

As  written,  the  section  cannot  be  en- 
forced with  any  fairness  or  consistency. 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  headache  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  on  the  one 
hand  and  It  will  not  raise  any  additional 
revenue  on  the  other  hand.  It  would  do 
great  damage  to  the  small  dally  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  this  country.  This 
present  language  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]. 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  M'CLURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClure:  O.a 
page  26.  strike  out  lines  23.  24.  25.  and  26. 

On  page  27.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  27.  line  3.  change  the  "3"  to  "2" 
and  on  line  5,  change  the  "4"  to  "3". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  restrict  the 
library  rate  to  the  existing  rate,  rather 
than  the  Increase  that  is  projected  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill.  While  we 
are  under  this  bill  perpetuating  the  sec- 
ond class  subsidy  or  Increasing  second- 
class  mall  cost  to  29  percent  of  the  cost 
Involved,  we  are  asking  the  small  coun- 
try library  operating  v.ithln  the  frame- 
v,ork  of  an  interlibrary  loan,  where  books 
are  exchanged  between  libraries  and  ob- 
tained from  central  libraries,  to  pay  an 
increase  up  to  40  percent.  This,  I  think, 
is  wrong. 

I  believe  that  the  amount  of  money 
that  Is  Involved  under  this  amendment 
that  I  am  offering  Is  not  very  great,  and 
I  believe  we  ought  not  at  this  time  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  small  libraries. 
There  Is  a  very  real  Increase  In  the  rates 
under  the  bill,  and  it  Is  not  the  slmp'.e 
change  from  a  one-pound  rate  to  a  two- 
pound  rate  as  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana would  have  you  believe.  Above  two 
pounds  the  rate  Is  tripled,  ar.d  this  is  a 
very  substantial  problem  for  the  major- 
ity of  small  libraries  that  operate  on  ve.y 
small  and  very  tight  budgets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  .n 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  the  same  situation  with  the  same 
language.  We  are  just  saying  It  is  eight 
cents  for  the  first  two  pounds  Instead  of 
four  cents  for  the  first  pound,  and  the 
rate  is  the  same  except  that  we  are  giv- 
ing recognition  to  the  fact  that  most 
material  moved  by  libraries  is  of  a  heav- 
ier weight,  and  we  are  not  letting  peoi-.e 
move  lightweight  material  at  the  four- 
cent  rate,  they  are  going  to  move  ti:e 
lightweight  material  at  the  8-cent  rate. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  tne 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  Is  not  this  provision  the 
one  that  makes  the  records  pay  a  higher 
rate  instead  of  under  the  library  rate? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  No. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  this  does  is  raise 
the  1  cent  to  3  cents  per  pound,  is  that 
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not  three  times  as  much  per  pound? 
That  is  exactly  what  is  hitting  the  small 
libraries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 


ther amendments  to  title  I,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   n— FEDERAL   SALARY   INCREASES 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967". 

employees  subject  TO  THE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  General  Schedule  con- 
tained in  section  5332(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"GENERAL  SCHEDULE 


"Grade 


Annual  rates  and  steps 


10 


GS-1 »3,776 

GS-2 4.108 

GS-3 4,«66 

GS-4 4,995 

GS-5 5.565 

6S-6     6,137 

GS-7 6,734 

GS-« 7.384 

GS-9 --  8,054 

GS-10 8,821 

GS-U 9,657 

GS-12 11,461 

GS-13 13,507 

GS-14 15,841 

6S-15     18,404 

GS-16 20,982 

GS-17 23,788 

GS-18 27,055 


{3.902 
4,245 
4,615 
5,161 
5,751 
6,342 
6,959 
7.630 
8,323 
9,115 
9,979 
11,843 
13,957 
16, 369 
19.017 
21.681 
24.581 


J4.028 
4,382 
4.764 
5,327 
5,937 
6.547 
7,184 
7.876 
8,592 
9,409 
10. 301 
12.225 
H,407 
16,  897 
19,630 
22, 380 
25, 374 


J4.154 
4,519 
4.913 
5.493 
6,123 
6,752 
7,409 
8.122 
8,861 
9.703 
10.623 
12,607 
14. 857 
17.425 
20. 243 
23.079 
26, 167 


J4,28Q 
4,656 
5,062 
5,659 
6,309 
6,957 
7,634 
8,368 
9,130 
9.997 
10,945 
12,989 
15,307 
17.953 
20,856 
23.778 
26,960 


$4,406 
4,793 
5,211 
5,825 
6,495 
7.162 
7,859 
8.614 
9.399 
10.291 
11,267 
13,371 
15,757 
18,481 
21,469 
23,477 


J4,532 
4,930 
5.360 
5.991 
6,681 
7,367 
8,084 
8,860 
9,663 
10, 585 
11.589 
13,753 
16.207 
19.009 
22.082 
25. 176 


^,658 
5,067 
5.509 
6.157 
6,867 
7,572 
8,309 
9.106 
9.S37 
10.879 
11.911 
14,135 
15.657 
19. 537 
22.695 
25,875 


J4.784 
5,204 
5.658 
6,323 
7,053 
7,777 
8,534 
9.352 
10,206 
11.173 
12,233 
14,517 
17,107 
20,065 
23,308 
26,574 


J4,9I0 
5.341 
5,807 
6.489 
7,239 
7,982 
8.759 
9.598 
10,475 
11.467 
12, 555 
14, 899 
17, 557 
20. 593 
23.921 


(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  5303  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  rates  ol  basic 
pay  of  officers  and  employees  to  whom  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  iu  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ap- 
plies shall  be  Initially  adjusted  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

( 1 1  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  Inxmediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates  of  a 
grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  corresponding 
ra:c  in  effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

(2)  II  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  between  two 
rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  higher 
of  the  two  corresponding  rates  in  effect  on 
and  after  sucli  dale. 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he  shall  receive 
(A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade  in  the 
new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  existing  rate  of 
basic  pay  if  such  existing  rate  is  higher. 

(4 1   If  the  officer  or  employee,  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  is 
receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2ibH4)  of  the 
Federal    Employees   Salary    Increase    Act    of 
1955.  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  pay  deter- 
mined  under   section   208tb)    of   the  Act   of 
September  1.  1954  (68  Stat.  1111),  plus  sub- 
sequent Increases  authorized  by  law,  he  shall 
receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  pay  equal  to  the 
sum  of  his  existing  aggregate  rate  ol  pay.  on 
the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,   plus  the  amount  of  increase  made 
by  this  section  in  the  maximum  rate  of  his 
grade,  until  (i)  he  leaves  his  position,  or  (ill 
he  is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate  pay  at  a 
higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law:  but.  when 
such  position  becomes  vacant,  the  aggregate 
rate   of    pay    of    any    subsequent    appointee 
thereto  shall   be   axed   in   accordance   with 
applicable    provisions    of    law.    Subject    to 
clauses  (i)  and  (li)  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding sentence   of   this   subparagraph,   the 
amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  this  sec- 
Uon  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1964. 
to  conatitute  a  part  of  the  existing  rate  of 
pay  of  the  employee. 

(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  tUne 


during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the 
dat«  of  enactment  of  this  title,  was  promoted 
from  one  grade  under  the  General  Schedule 
contained  In  section  5332(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  another  such  grade  at  a  rate 
which  is  above  the  minimum  rate  thereof, 
his  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  adjusted  retro- 
actively from  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  date  on  which  he  was  so  pro- 
moted, on  the  basis  of  the  rate  which  he  was 
receiving  during  the  period  from  such  effec- 
tive date  to  the  dat«  of  such  promotion  and. 
from  the  date  of  such  promotion,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step  of  the  ap- 
propriate grade  of  the  General  Schedule  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  which  corresponds 
numerically  to  the  step  of  the  grade  of  the 
General  Schedule  to  which  such  officer  or 
employee  was  promoted  as  in  effect  (without 
regard  to  this  title)  at  the  time  of  such 
promotion. 

(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  became  subject  to 
the  General  Schedule  and  his  rate  of  basic 
pay  was  set  above  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
grade  on  the  basis  of  a  previously  earned 
rate  above  such  minimtun  rate,  his  rate  of 
basic  pay  shall  be  adjusted  retroactively  to 
the  date  on  which  he  became  subject  to  the 
General  Schedule  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of 
the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule contained  in  this  section  which  cor- 
responds numerically  to  the  rate  of  the 
grade  at  which  the  pay  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee was  set  at  the  time  he  became  sub- 
ject to  the  General  Schedule. 

LIMrrATlON     ON     NUMBERS    OF    CEBTAtN     POSTAL 

PO.SITIONS 

Sec.  203.  Section  3301  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"salary  levels  19  and  20''  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "salary  levels  20  and  21". 


CHANGES    IN    KEY 


POSmONS    IN    POSTAL    FIELD 
SKBVICE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  That  part  of  chapter  45  of 
title  39.  united  States  Code,  under  the  head- 
ing "POSITIONS"  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  S512  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 


"5  3512.  Positions  In  salary  level  1 
"Cleaner.  (KP-51) 

"(1)  Basic  function. — ^Performs  a  variety 
of  light  cleaning  and  housekeeping  tasks  in 
connection  with  the  custodial  :3ialntenance 
of  a  postal  installation. 

"(2)  Duties  and  responsibilities. — 
"(At  Sweeps,  mops,  dusts,  washes,  and 
otherwise  performs  light  cleaning  and  house- 
keeping tasks  to  maintain  offices,  washrooms, 
lobbies,  corridors  stairways,  and  other  areas 
of  the  building  in  neat  and  orderly  condition. 
"(B)  Performs  such  duties  as  dusting. 
waxing,  and  polishing  office  furniture,  sweep- 
ing and  mopping  floors,  vacuuming  rugs, 
emptying  wastebaskets  and  trash,  washing 
interior  window  and  partition  glass  and  fix- 
tures which  can  be  reached  without  use  of 
ladders  or  scaffolding. 

"(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated  super- 
visor. 

"5  3521A.  Positions  in  salary  level  2 
"Custodian.   (KP-l) 

"(1)  Basic  function. — Performs  manual 
laboring  duties  In  connection  with  custody 
of  an  office  or  building. 

"(2)   Duties  and  responsibilities. — 
"(A)  Performs    any    combination    of    the 
following  duties: 

"I.  Moves  furniture  and  equipment. 
"2.  Uncrates  and  assembles  furniture  and 
fixtures,  vising  bolts  and  screws  for  assembly. 
"3.  Loads  and  unloads  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

"4.  Removes  trash  from  work  areas,  lob- 
bies, and  washrooms. 

"5.  Tends  to  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  premises 
of  the  post  office  and  cleans  ice  and  snow 
from  the  sidewalks  and  driveways. 

"6.  Stacks  supplies  in  storage  rooms  and  on 
shelves,  and  completes  forms  or  records  as 
required. 

"(B)  May  perform  cleaning  duties  as 
a.ssigned. 

"(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foremsin  or  other  designated 
supervisor.". 

(b)  Each  salary  level  number  In  the  head- 
ings of  sections  3513  to  3531,  inclusive,  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  and  each  other 
numerical  reference  to  such  salary  level 
number  In  any  other  provision  of  such  title 
(including  the  table  of  contents  of  chapter 
45)  which  Is  not  otherwise  Increased  by  this 
title.  Is  increased  by  1. 

(c)  Each  employee  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
whose  position  is  placed  in  salary  level  2  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 205(e)(1)  of  this  title.  shaU  remain  in 
salary  level  2  of  such  schedule  so  long  as  he 
remains  In  such  position  or  occupies,  without 
break  In  service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  a 
position  of  a  comparable  level  of  duties. 
responslbUltles,  and  work  requUements  in 
such  salary  level.  When  the  employee  leaves 
any  such  position,  the  position  shall  be  ap- 
propriately ranked  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 45  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45  of 
UUe  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting — 

"3512A.  Positions  In  salary  level  2." 
Immediately  below — 
"3612.  Positions  in  salary  level  1.". 

POSTAL    FIELD    SERVICE    EMPLOYEES 

S-^c  205.  (a)  Section  3542(a)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(a>  There  are  established  basic  compen- 
sation schedules  for  poeiuons  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedules  and  for  which 
the  svmbol  shall  be  'PFS'.  Except  as  provided 
to  sicuons  3543  and  3544  of  this  title,  basic 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  employees 
to  accordance  with  such  schedules. 
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"POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  I 


"|To  be  effective  lor  the  period  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  ttte  1st  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1%7,  and  ending 
immediately  before  tiie  effective  date  of  Postal  Field  Service  Scfiedule  II  set  forth  below) 


"PFS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

{4.118 

$4. 255 

14,392 

J4.529 

$4,666 

$4,803 

$4,940 

$5,077 

$5,214 

$5,351 

$5,488 

$5,625 

2 

4,460 

4.607 

4,754 

4.901 

5.048 

5,195 

5,342 

5,489 

5,636 

5,783 

5,930 

6.077 

3 

4,826 

4,984 

5.142 

5.300 

5.458 

5,616 

5. 774 

5,932 

6,090 

6,248 

6,406 

6.564 

4 

5,215 

5.391 

5,567 

5,743 

5.919 

6,095 

6,271 

6.447 

6,623 

6,799 

6.975 

7.151 

5 

5.651 

5.838 

5.025 

5.212 

6,399 

6.586 

6,773 

6.960 

7,147 

7.334 

7,521 

7.708 

6 

6,044 

6.246 

6.448 

6,650 

6,852 

7.054 

7,256 

7.458 

7,660 

7,862 

8,064 

8.266 

7 

6,482 

6.697 

5.912 

7.127 

7,342 

7.557 

7.772 

7.987 

8.202 

8,417 

8,632 

8,847 

8 

6.939 

7.170 

7.401 

7,632 

7,863 

8,094 

8.325 

8,556 

8.787 

9.018 

9,249 

9 

7  515 

7  764 

8  013 

8  262 

8  511 

8.760 

9.009 

9,258 

9.507 

9,756 

10 

8.128 

8.398 

3.568 

8.938 

9,208 

9.478 

9.743 

10,018 

10.288 

10,  558 

n 

8,846 

9.  i46 

9.446 

9.745 

10,046 

10, 346 

10.646 

10,946 

11,246 

11.546 

12 

9,775 

10.  109 

10.443 

10.777 

11,111 

11,445 

11.779 

12,113 

12,447 

12.781 

13 

10,815 

11.183 

11.551 

11,919 

12,287 

12.655 

13.023 

13,391 

13,759 

14.127 

14 

11.951 

12,364 

12.777 

13.190 

13,603 

14.016 

14.429 

14,842 

15,255 

15.668 

15 

13,173 

13,631 

14,089 

14.547 

15,005 

15,463 

15.921 

16, 379 

16,837 

17.295 

16 

14,564 

15.066 

15.568 

16.070 

16, 572 

17,074 

17,576 

18.078 

18,580 

19.082 

17 

16,090 

16.650 

17.210 

17.770 

18.330 

18.  890 

19,450 

20.010 

20,570 

21.130 

18 

17,  803 

18.425 

19.047 

19.569 

20.  291 

20,913 

21,535 

22.157 

22, 779 

23.401 

19 

19, 642 

20.  ?94 

20.946 

21.598 

22.  250 

22, 902 

23, 554 

24.206 

24, 858 

25, 510 

20 

21.758 

22.  484 

23.210 

23. 936 

24, 662 

25,388 

26,114 

26.840 



21 

24,126 

24.932 

25. 738 

26.544 

26, 960 



"POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  II 
"|To  be  effective  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1968' 


"PFS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

$4,324 

$4. 468 

K612 

$4,756 

$4,900 

$5,044 

$5,188 

$5, 332 

$5, 476 

$5, 620 

$5, 764  $5, 908 

2 

4,687 

4,841 

4,995 

5,149 

5,303 

5,457 

5,611 

5,765 

5,919 

6,073 

6,227 

6,381 

3 

5,068 

5,234 

5,400 

5,566 

5,732 

5,898 

6.064 

6,230 

6,3% 

6,562 

6,728 

6,894 

4 

5.475 

5.561 

5,846 

6,031 

6.216 

6.401 

6.586 

6,771 

6,956 

7,141 

7,326 

7,511 

5 

5.938 

6.134 

5.  330 

6,526 

6,722 

6.918 

7.114 

7,310 

7,506 

7.702 

7.898 

8,094 

6 

5.348 

5.560 

6.772 

6,984 

7,196 

7.408 

7.620 

7.832 

8,044 

8.256 

8.468 

8.680 

7 

6.807 

7.033 

7.259 

7.485 

7,711 

7.937 

8.163 

8.389 

8,615 

8.841 

9.067 

9,293 

8 

7.286 

7.529 

7,772 

8.015 

8,258 

8,501 

8.744 

8.987 

9,230 

9,473 

9,716 

9 

7,391 

8.153 

8.415 

8.677 

8,939 

9,201 

9.463 

9.725 

9,987 

10, 249 

10 

8,535 

8.891 

9.103 

9.387 

9,671 

9,955 

10.239 

10.  523 

10, 807 

11.091 

11 

9,289 

9.  604 

9.919 

10. 234 

10,  549 

10. 864 

11.179 

11.494 

11,809 

12.124 

12 

10,264 

10,615 

10.966 

11.317 

11,668 

12.019 

12.370 

12.721 

13.072 

13.423 

13 

11,356 

11.743 

12.130 

12.517 

12.904 

13.291 

13.678 

14.065 

14.452 

14, 839 

14 

12,549 

12.983 

13.417 

13.851 

14.285 

14.719 

15.153 

15,587 

16.021 

16, 455 

15 

13,832 

14.313 

14. 794 

15.275 

15.756 

16,237 

16.718 

17. 199 

17,680 

18.161 

16 

15.293 

15.820 

16.347 

16.874 

17.401 

17,928 

18.  455 

18,982 

19, 509 

20.036 

17 

16,895 

17,483 

18.071 

18.659 

19,247 

19, 835 

20,  423 

21,011 

21,599 

22. 187 

18 

18.695 

19.  348 

20,  001 

20. 654 

21.307 

21,960 

22,613 

23, 266 

23,919 

24.5)2 

19 

20. 625 

21,310 

21.995 

22,680 

23.365 

24,050 

24, 735 

25, 420 

26, 105 

26, 790 

20 

22.  848 

23.610 

24,372 

25, 134 

25, 896 

26,658 

27,420 

27.800 

21 

25. 333 

26, 179 

27, 025 

27.871 

27, 900 

(bi  Section  3543(a)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  est.iblished  basic  compen- 
sation schedules   which   shall    be   known   as 


the  Rural  Carrier  Schedules  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'BCS'.  Compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance 
with  such  schedules. 


"RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  I 

"|To  be  effective  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1967,  and  ending 
immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  II  set  forth  below] 


"Per  annum  rales  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Fixed  compensation, 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  of  route. . 
For  each  miie  of  route  over  30 

$2, 53! 
94 
25 

J2, 658  $2, 785 
96    98 
25    25 

i 
J2, 912  $3,039 
100   102 
aSj   25 

$3, 166 

104 

$3,293 
106 
25 

$3.42o'$3.547 
108,   110 
251   25 

1 

$3,674 
112 
2S 

$3, 801 
114 
25 

$3,928 
116 
25 

"RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  II 
"|To  be  eifective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  alter  July  1,  1968| 

"Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


F.«ed  compensation _ 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  of  route.. 
For  each  mile  of  route  over  30,  . 


$2, 668  $2. 804  $2, 940  $3, 076 

991      101       103       105 
251        25{        25        25 


$3.2I21$3,348;$3.484|$3,620 
107[  109  nil  113 
25        251       25        25! 


$3,756 
115 
25 


10        11        12 


$3. 892  $4, 028 
117  119 
25        25 


$4. 164 
121 
25" 


(c)   Section  3544  of  title  39,  United  Stat«s 
Code,  is  amended   to  read  as  folows: 
"§  3544.  Compensation     of     postmasters     at 
fourth-class  offices 

"(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall — 

"(1)  rank  each  position  of  postmaster  at  a 
post  office  of  the  fourth  class  in  salary  level  6 
of    the   Postal   Field   Service   Schedule;    and 

"(2)  establish,  and  adjust  from  time  to 
time,  the  annual  rate  of  t>a,sic  compensation. 


for  each  such  position  of  iXteLmaster  so 
ranked,  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  full-time  service  in  a  position  (other 
than  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth 
class)  In  the  same  step  of  salary  level  6  of 
such  schedule,  as  the  total  number  of  hours 
of  service  which  the  Postmaster  General  de- 
termines necessary  to  be  performed  by  such 
postmaster  to  operate  the  post  office,  in  the 


light  of  the  postal  needs  of  the  patrons  of  the 
office,  bears  to  the  total  ntimber  of  hours  of 
such   full-time   service. 

Actions  and  determinations  by  the  Post- 
master General  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  until  changed  by  him. 

"(b)  A  person  who  performs  the  duties  of 
postmaster  at  ;^  post  office  of  the  fourth  cla.«s 
where  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  postmaster  on  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay,  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  basic  com!>ensatiou 
for  step  1  of  salary  level  6  of  the  Postu! 
Field  Service  Schedule,  determined  under 
subsection    (a)    of   this  section. 

"(C)  When  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  a  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  office 
shall,  and  any  other  postmaster  in  PFS  level  6 
when  permitted  by  the  Postmaster  General 
may,  furnish  quarters,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment for  an  office  on  an  allowance  basis.  The 
alowance  for  this  purpose  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  basic 
compensation  for  step  1  of  salary  level  6  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule.". 

(d)  Each  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of 
the  fourth  class  on  the  effective  date  of 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be 
placed  in  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  at  the  lowest  step  which 
provides  a  rate,  determined  under  section 
3544(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  whicii 
is  at  least  equal  to  his  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation in  effect  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  plus  6  per  centum  thereof.  If 
there  is  no  svich  step  in  salary  level  6,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  in 
eflfect  immediately  prior  to  such  effective 
date  plus  6  per  centum  thereof.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  basic  compen- 
sation in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule 
I  shall  be  determined  after  giving  effect  to 
any  change  in  salary  step  or  revenue  units 
category  which  would  have  occurred  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(ei  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postril 
Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

( 1 1  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position, 
placed  in  the  ne.xt  higher  salary  level,  which 
he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

(2)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Rural 
Carrier  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
sanie  numerical  step  for  his  position  which 
he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

(3)  If  changes  in  levels  or  steps  would 
otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  date  with- 
out regard  to  enactment  of  this  Act.  such 
changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
prior  to  conversion. 

(4)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  i.s 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed 
in  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic 
compensation.  If  the  existing  basic  compen- 
sation exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  po- 
sition, his  existing  basic  compen.sation  shall 
be    established    as    his    basic    compensation. 

(fl  The  advancement  of  any  employee  to 
a  higher  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice Schedule  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an 
equivalent  increase  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3552(a)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code. 

(g)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Post?'  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  II  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

(1 )   Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
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same  numerical  step  for  his  position  which 
he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date.  If  changes  in  levels  or  steps 
would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  date 
without  regard  to  enactment  of  thlB  title, 
such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  oc- 
curred prior  to  conversion. 

(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  in 
the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pens.^tion.  If  the  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  existing  basic  compensation  shall  be 
established    as   his   b.vslc    compensation. 

(h)  Each  employee  whose  position,  by 
reason  of  the  er.:ictment  of  this  section,  is 
placed  in  a  level  of  the  PoFtal  Field  Service 
schedule  shall  be  entitled,  for  purposes  of 
section  3560  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
credit  for  time  served  in  the  pr>stal  field 
service  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(i)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"3544.  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3544.  Compensation      of      postmasters      at 
class  offices.". 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3560(a)  of  tiUe  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(3)  revenue  unit  category,  with  respect 
to  the  Fourth  Class  Office  SchediUe"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  minimum 
hours  of  sen'ice  with  respect  to  postmasters 
la  fourth-class  post  offices.". 

(bi  Section  3560(f|  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1) 
reductions  in  class  or  revenue  unit  category 
of  any  post  office,  or"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(11  reductions  in  class  or  revenue 
units  of  any  post  office  or  In  the  minimtim 
hours  of  service  for  a  fourth-class  post  office, 
or". 

(c)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
3573  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "level  PPS-10"  and 
"level  PFS-U".  wherever  appearing  therein, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "level  PFS- 
11"  and  "level  PFS-12".  respectively. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3575  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "level  PPS-15"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "level  PFS-IG". 

(e)  Any  reference  to  a  level  of  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  In  any  order,  rule, 
regulation,  or  statute  (other  than  title  39, 
United  States  Code)  which  Is  In  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  next  higher  level  of  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule. 

SPECIAL  SALARY  BATE  EANGES 

Sec  207.  (a)  Section  5303(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'seventh  pay  rate  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ''maximum  pay  rate". 

lb)  Section  5303(d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  e.-tablished 
under  this  section  and  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual immediately  before  a  statutory  in- 
crease, which  becomes  effective  prior  to,  on, 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  statute, 
In  the  pay  schedule  applicable  to  such  in- 
dividual of  any  pay  system  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  initially 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  statutory  increase,  tinder  conversion 
uiles  prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such 
agency  as  the  President  may  designate.". 

EMPLOTEES  IN  THE  D'BPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 
AND  SURGERY  OF  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Sec.  208.  Section  4107  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 


for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of   Medicine   and   Surgery   of   the   Veterans' 
Administration,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"5  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Eh- 
rector.  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

"Section  4103  Schedule 

"Assistant  Cliief  Medical  Director.  $27,055. 

"Medical  Director,  $23,788  minimum  to 
$26,960  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $18,404  mlnl- 
miun  to  $23,921  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $18,404  min- 
imum to  $23,921  maximum. 

"Chief  Pharmacist,  $18,404  minimum  to 
$23,921  maximum. 

"Chief  Dietitian,  $18,404  minimum  to  $23,- 
921  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  aud  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  Utle  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule 

"Director  grade.  $20,982  minimum  to 
$26,574  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $19,576  minlmtun  to 
$.25,444  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $18,404  minimum  to  $23,921 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $15,841  minimum  to  $20,593 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $13,507  minimum  to 
$17,557  maximtim. 

"Full  grade,  $11,461  minimum  to  $14,899 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade.  $9,657  minimum  to 
$12,555  maximum. 


"Nurse  Schedule 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $15,841  mini- 
mum $20,593  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $13,507  mlnim-om  to  $17,557 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade.  $11,461  minimum  to  $14,899 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $9,657  minimum  to 
$12,555  maximum. 

"Tull  grade.  $8,054  minimum  to  $10,475 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $7,033  minimum  to  $9,139 
maximum. 

"Junior  grade.  $8,137  minimum  to  87.982 
maximum. 

"(2 1  No  person  may  hold  the  director 
grade  unless  he  is  serving  as  a  ciirecior  of  a 
hcjspital.  domiciii.iry  center,  or  outpatient 
clinic  (independent!.  No  person  may  hold 
the  executive  grace  unless  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospiUil.  center,  or 
outp;-.tient  clinic  (independent),  or  com- 
parable position. 

"(C)  NotfTithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  per  annum  salary  rate  lor 
each  individual  serving  as  a  director  of  a 
hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center  who  is  not  a 
physician  shall  not  be  less  than  the  salary 
rate  which  he  would  receive  under  this  sec- 
tion if  his  service  as  a  d. rector  of  a  hospital. 
damiciliai-y-  or  center  had  been  servnce  as  a 
physician  in  the  director  gracie.  The  posi- 
tion of  tlie  director  of  a  hospitLil,  domiciUan\ 
or  center  shall  not  be  subject  to  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  tlUe  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

FOREIGN   SERVICE  OFFICETtS;    STAFT  OFFICERS  AND 

EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (22  U  S.C.  867),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  pci'  annum  salaries  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  within  each  of  the 
other  classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


"Class  1 $".?" 

Class  2 20,280 

Class  3 }5'fi5 

Class  4 13,507 

ClaSs 11.120 

Cass  6 9.257 

Class  7 7,816 

C;ass8 6,734 


$25, 776 

20,956 

17, 170 

13.957 

11.491 

9.576 

8.076 

6,959 


$27,055 

21.632 

17. 724 

14. 407 

11,862 

9.885 

8,336 

7,184 


$22,308 
18. 278 
14,857 
12.  233 

10. 194 
8.596 
7,409 


$22,984 
18,832 
15.  307 
12,604 

10.503 
8,856 
7.634 


$23,650 
19.386 
15.757 
12.975 
10,812 
9,116 
7,859 


$24,336 

19,940 
15,207 
13,346 
11.121 
9,376 
8,084 


(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  415  of  such  Act  (22  U.SC.  870(a)  ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  per  an- 


num salaries  of  such  staS  officers  and  em- 
ployees within  each  class  shaU  be  as  follows: 


"Class  1 $16,516  $17,170 

Class  2 13,507  13,957 

C13SS3 11.120  11,491 

Class  4 9,267  9.576 

Class  5 8,351  8,629 

Class6 7,524  7,775 

Class  7.....  6.905  7.135 

Class  8 6.125  6,329 

Class  9 5.675  5,76 

Class  10...-  4.995  5,161 


$17,724 
14.407 
11.862 
9,835 
8,907 
8,026 
7,365 
6,533 
5,947 
5,327 


$18,278 

14,857 

12,  233 

10, 194 

9,185 

8.277 

7,595 

6,737 

6,133 

5,493 


$18,832 
15,307 
12,604 
10.503 

9.463 
8,528 
7,825 
6.941 
6.319 
5,659 


$19, 386 
15.757 
12.975 
10.812 
9,741 
8,779 
8,055 
7,145 
6,505 
5,825 


$19, 940 

16,  207 

13,346 

11,121 

10,019 

9,030 

8.285 

7.349 

6,631 

5,991 


$20,494 
16,657 
13,717 
11,430 

10,297 

9,281 
8,515 
7,553 
6,877 
6,157 


$21,048 
17,107 

14,  on 

11,739 

10,575 
9,532 
8,745 
7,757 
7.063 
6,323 


$21,602 

17,557 

14,459 

U.048 

10,853 

9,783 

8,975 

7,961 

7,249 

6.489" 


(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offi- 
cers and  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  and  em- 
plovees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

AGRICULTUR.'.L  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
COUNTY   COMMITTEE   EMPLOYEES 

Src.  210.  The  rates  of  pay  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8ibi  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ( 16  VS.C. 
590h(b))  shall  be  Increased  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the 
Increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
title  for  corresponding  rates  of  basic  pay. 


SAL.'lBY  BATES  FIXED  BT  ADMINISTRATrVE  ACTION 

Sec  211.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  of  as- 
slEUant  United  States  attorneys  whose  annual 
salaries  are  fixed  ptirsuant  to  section  548  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  In- 
creased, effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
section  202  of  this  title,  by  amounts  equal, 
as  nearly  as  mav  be  practicable,  to  the  in- 
creases provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
title  for  corresponding  rates  of  basic  pay. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  an^endeU  (31  U.S.C.  665) , 
the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  adminis- 
trative action  pursuant  to  law  and  are  not 
otherwise  Increased  by  this  title  are  hereby 
authorteed  to  be  increased,  effective  on  the 
efTective  date  of  section  202  of  this  title,  by 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  Increases  provided 
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by  this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of  pay 
m  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any  In- 
crease In  the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  and  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  In  accordance 
with  prevailing  rates  or  practices. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  authority  contained  in  any  law 
pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed 
by  administrative  action. 

IMPLEMENTATION      OF      SALARY      COMPARABELITT 
POLICY    IN    1968   AND    1969 

Sec.  212.  In  order  to  complete  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5301  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  the  President,  after 
seeking  the  views  of  such  employee  organiza- 
tions as  he  considers  appropriate  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  provide,  shall — 

(1)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1968, 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay,  basic  compen- 
sation, and  salary,  as  in  effect  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
other  than  this  section  and  sections  205,  210. 
213,  214.  215.  216.  and  222— 

(A)  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable,  to  one-half  of  the  amounts  by 
which  such  rates  are  exceeded  by  rates  of  pay 
paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  in  private 
enterprise  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
1967  annual  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5302  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or 

(Bi  by  3  per  centum, 
Wbichever  Is  greater;  and 

(2)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  April  1.  1969, 
adjust  the  rates  he  has  established  under 
subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section,  and  the 
rates  established  by  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  II  and  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  11 
(contained  in  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  205).  by 
amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  amounts  by  which  such  rates 
are  exceeded  by  rates  of  pay  paid  for  the 
same  levels  of  work  In  private  enterprise  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  1968  annual 
survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5302  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Adjustments  made  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
statute.  The  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  sub- 
ject to  sections  210,  213  (except  subsection 
(d)  ).  and  214  of  this  title  shall  be  adjusted, 
by  amounts  which  are  equal,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, to  the  amounts  of  the  adjustments 
made  by  the  President  under  subparagraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  by  the  followlnp 
authorities — 

111  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  the  United  States  Senate: 

(ID  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  respect  to  the  LTnit-ed  States 
House  of  Representatives: 

(ill)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with 
respect  to  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol: 

(lvi  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment: and 

(V)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  re- 
spect to  persons  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soli  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  ( 16  U JS.C.  590h  i  b  i  ) . 
Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  the  appropriate  authority  con- 
cerned deems  advisable  and  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  statute.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  impair  any  authority  pursuant 
to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 


JT7DICIAL    BRANCH    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  213.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(2)).  section  3656  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603,  sections  671  to  675,  inclusive,  or  sec- 
tion 604(a)(5),  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies 
to  graded  positions,  are  hereby  increased  by 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
Increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
title  In  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees holding  ungraded  positions  and 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  such 
section  604(a)(5)  may  be  increased  by  the 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
Increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
title  in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
which  reflect  the  respective  applicable  In- 
creases provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
title  In  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reporters  for  district  courts).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting  a 
new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  increases  provided  by  section  202 
(a)  of  this  title  In  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  for  officers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  603  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  salary  of  the  Director  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  a  United  States  District 
Judge.  The  salary  of  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  In  the  same  amount  as  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule in  title  5.". 

LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  each  officer  or  employee  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  is  In- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946,  shall  be  paid  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  centum 
of  his  gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  law) . 

(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In  ef- 
fect immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Is  not  Increased  by  rea- 
son of  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
shall  be  Increased  by  4.5  per  centum. 

(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
compensation  is  fixed  by  the  House  Employees 
Schedule  under  the  House  Employees  Posi- 
tion Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079-1084: 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  291-303).  in- 
cluding each  employee  subject  to  such  Act 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  at  a  saved  rate, 
are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts  equal,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  increases 
provided  by  subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 


(d)  Except  as  provided  In  the  last  sentence 
of  section  219(a)  of  this  title,  the  additional 
compensation  provided  by  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  part  of  basic  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil 
service  retirement. 

(e)  The  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(f)  The  third  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Office  of  the  .Architect  of  the  Capitol" 
and  the  subheading  "Salaries"  in  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1960  (73 
Stat.  407).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$7,700"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$8,200". 

(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  of  student  con- 
gressional Interns  and  the  compensation  of 
employees  whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  the 
House  Wage  Schedule  under  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act. 

INCREASES  IN  BASIC  PAY  RATES  FOR  LEVELS  HI,  H", 
AND    V    OF    EXECUTIVE    SCHEDULE 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for 
level  III  of  the  E.xecutive  Schedule.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "■*23,500"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  "thereof  "$29,500". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 

IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$27,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "828,750". 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  State.^ 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 

V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$26,000"  and  inserting  in  Iie\i 
thereof  "$28,000". 

COMMISSION    ON    EXECUTIVE,     LEGISLATIVE,    AND 
JUDICIAL    SALARIES 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Establishment  of  Commis- 
sion.— There  Is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salarie.; 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)    Membership  — 

( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
private  life,  as  follows: 

(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
th  J  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  Chairman  by  the  President: 

( B )  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate: 

(C)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(D)  two  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  persons  first  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  for  the  period  of  the  1969  fiscal  year  of 
the  Federal  Government,  except  that,  if  any 
appointment  to  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission Is  made  after  the  beginning  and 
before  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  tern; 
of  office  based  on  such  appointment  shall  be 
for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Aft«r  the  close  of  the  1969  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Government,  persons  shall  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  every  fourth  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  1969  fiscal  year.  The  terms  of  of- 
fice of  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  appointment  Is  made,  except  that,  if  any 
appointment  Is  made  after  the  beginning 
and  before  the  close  of  any  such  fiscal  year, 
the  term  of  office  based  on  such  appointment 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  such  fisci. 
year. 

(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  was  made 

(5)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
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be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such 
member  Is  engaged  upon  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  a  per  diem  allowance,  in 
accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
united  States  Code,  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission. 
(c)   Personnel  of  Commission. — 

(1)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  ch'.pter  51  and  subchapter 
HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  and  on  a  temporary  basis  for  periods 
covering  all  or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  section — 

(A)  the  Commis.slon  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code;  and 
'  iB)  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code)  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  function  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission. 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tablishment of  "any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  for  periods  covering  all 
or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  function. 

(d)  Use  of  United  States  Mails  by  Com- 
mission.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  maimer  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Administrative  Support  Services. — 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  administrative  support  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(f)  Function. — The  CommLsslon  shall 
conduct,  in  each  of  the  respective  fiscal  years 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  section,  a  review  of  the  rates  of  pay  and 
the  amounts  and  kinds  of  expenses  and  al- 
lowances, including  requirements,  condi- 
tions, and  other  matters  relating  thereto, 
of— 

(A)  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(B)  offices  and  positions  in  the  legislative 
branch  referred  to  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Sta.  415; 
Public  Law  88-426 ) : 

(C)  Justices,  judges,  and  other  personnel 
in  the  Judicial  branch  referred  to  in  sec- 
tions 402(d)  and  403  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  434;  Public  Law 
88-426);  and 

(D)  offices  and  positions  under  the  Execu- 
tive Schc-dule  In  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Such  review  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
providing — 

(i)  the  appropriate  pay  levels  and  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  the  respective 
offices  and  positions  covered  by  such  review, 
and 

(ii)  the  appropriate  pay  relationships  be- 
tween such  offices  and  positions  and  the  of- 
fices and  positions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(g)  Report  by  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent.—The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report  of  the  results  of  each 
review  conducted  by  the  Commission  of  the 


offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C),  and  (D)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  together  with 
Its  recommendations.  Each  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  on  such  date  as  the  President 
may  designate  but  not  later  than  January  1 
next  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  review  is  conducted  by  the 
Commission. 

(h)  Recommendations  of  the  President 
With  Respect  to  Pay,  E.xpenses,  and  Allow- 
ances.—The  President  shall  include,  in  the 
budget  next  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
exact  rates  of  pay  and  the  exact  amounts  and 
kinds  of  expenses  and  allowances,  including 
any  speciflc  requirements,  conditions,  and 
other  matters  relating  thereto  which  he 
deems  advisable,  for  those  offices  and  posi- 
tions within  the  purview  of  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  subsection  (f) 
cf  this  section.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "budget"  means  the  budget  referred 
to  in  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  11). 

(1)  ErFEcnvE  Date  of  Recommendations 
OF  THE  President. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  all  or  part  (as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  after  the  thirtieth 
day  follovplng  the  transmittal  of  such  recom- 
mendations In  the  budget;  but  only  to  vhe 
extent  that,  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
of  such  recommendations  in  the  budget  and 
the  beginning  of  such  first  pay  period— 

(A)  there  has  not  been  enacted  into  law 
a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay, 
amounts  and  kinds  of  expenses  and  allow- 
ances, and  reqvilrements.  conditions,  and  re- 
lated matters  other  than  those  proposed  by 
all  or  part  of  such  recommendations, 

(B)  neither  House  of  the  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  which  specifically  disap- 
proves all  or  part  of  such  recommendations, 
or 

(C)  both. 

(2)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  may.  in  accordance  with  ex- 
press provisions  of  such  recommendations, 
be  made  operative  on  a  date  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  recommendations  other- 
wise are  to  take  effect. 

(J)  Effect  of  Recommendations  of  the 
President  o.n  Existing  Law  and  Prior  Presi- 
dential Reco.mmendations.  —  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  immediately  following  a  review 
conducted  by  the  Commission  in  one  of  the 
fiscal  years  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  modify,  supersede,  or  render 
inapplicable,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  ex- 
tent inconsistent  therewith — 

(A)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  such  recommendations 
(Other  than  any  provision  of  law  enacted  in 
the  period  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  recommendations),  and 

(B)  any  prior  recommendations  of  the 
President  which  take  effect  under  this 
section. 

(k)  Publication  of  Recommendations  of 
the  President. — The  recommendations  of 
the  President  which  take  effect  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same 
volume  as  public  laws  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  Included  in  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

SALARY    increase    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  217.  Except  as  provided  In  sections 
213(d),  214,  215,  and  222,  and  subject  to  the 
operation  of  section  216  of  this  title,  no  rate 


of  compensation  shall  be  Increased,  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  to  an 
amount  In  excess  of  the  salary  rate  now  or 
hereafter  in  effect  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

night,  STANDBY,  AND  IRREGULAR  DOTY 
DtFTEEENTIAL 

Sec  218.  Section  5545(c)(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  In  excess  of  25  percent"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  20  per 
centum  or  more  than  30  per  centum". 

PAYMENT  OF  RETROACTIVE  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  219.  (a)  Retroactive  pay.  compensa- 
tion, or  salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this 
title  only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (including  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States)  or  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  except  that  such  retroac- 
tive pay,  compensation,  or  salary  shall  be 
paid — 

(1)  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retired, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  October  1,  1967.  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  services 
rendered  during  such  period,  and 

(2)  in  accordance  with  subchapter  VIII  of 
chapter  55  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  October  1.  1967,  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
by  an  officer  or  employee  who  died  during 
such  period. 

Such  retroactive  pay.  compensation,  or  sal- 
ary shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement,  or  any  other  retire- 
ment law  or  retirement  system,  in  the  case 
of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
indlvldtial  to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RETIREMENT  COVERAGE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  ON 
LEAVE  WITHOUT  PAT  SERVING  WITH  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
8332(k)(l)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  of  a  'labor  orga- 
nization" as  defined  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection."  immediately  following  "section 
8331(1)  of  this  title,". 

(b)  An  employee  who.  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection.  Is  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  and  Is  serving  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  a  "labor  organi- 
zation" as  defined  by  section  8332(k)(3)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  may  make  the 
election  provided  for  by  the  first  sentence  of 
section  8332(k)  (1)  of  such  title,  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  within  sixty 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

Ic)  For  the  purpose  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  8332 (k)  (1)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  the  word  "employee"  includes — 

(1)  an  employee  who.  on  July  18.  1966, 
was  on  approved  leave  without  pay  and  serv- 
ing as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  an 
organization  composed  primarily  of  em- 
ployees as  defined  by  section  8331(1)  of  such 
title  and  who.  before  September  17,  1966. 
filed  an  election  similar  to  that  prescribed 
by  section  8332(k)  (1)  of  such  title:  and 

(2)  an  employee  who,  on  the  date  of  en- 
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actment  of  this  ffubsectlon,  Is  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  and  Is  serving  as  a  full- 
time  ofBcer  or  employee  of  a  "labor  organiza- 
tion" as  defined  by  section  8332 (k)  (3)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  who.  before 
the  close  of  the  sixty-day  period  prescribed 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  flies  an 
election  under  such  subsection   (b). 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8332(lc) 

( 1 )  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8332 (k) 

(2)  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  of  a  'labor  organization"  as 
defined  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection" 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

( f )  Section  8332(  k)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'labor  organization'  means  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
resentation committee  or  plan.  In  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exists  for  the 
purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  i*1th 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work,  and  Includes  a 
national  or  International  organization  of 
which  such  labor  organization  is  a  member.". 

(g)  Section  83481  g)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  annuity 
benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

(h)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion sliall  not  apply  in  the  cases  of  persons 
retired  or  ottierwlse  separated  prior  to  the 
dat€  of  enactment  of  this  section.  The  rights 
of  such  persons  and  their  survivors  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  this  section  had  not  been  enacted. 

CROtrP  LIFE  INSI7K.\NCE  AND  HEALTH  BENEFrTS 
COVERAGE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  ON  LEAVE  WITHOUT 
PAT     SERVING    WITH    LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8706(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  of  a  'labor  orga- 
nization' as  defined  by  section  8332(k)  (3) 
of  this  title,"  immediately  following  "section 
8701(a)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8906fe) 
(2)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  of  a  'labor  organization'  as 
defined  by  section  8332(k)  (3)  of  this  title," 
immediately  following  "section  8901  of  this 
title.". 

(c)  An  employee  who.  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection.  Is  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  and  Is  serving  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  a  "labor  orga- 
nization" as  defined  by  section  8332(k)(3) 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  may  elect, 
within  sixty  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment— 

(1)  to  continue  any  Insurance  status  or 
health  benefits  enrollment,  or  both,  which 
he  h.as  on  such  date  of  enactment, 

(2)  to  reacquire  any  insurance  status  or 
health  benefits  enrollment,  or  both,  which 
he  may  have  lost  while  on  leave  without  pay. 
or 

(3)  to  acquire  an  Insured  status  or  en- 
roll In  a  health  benefits  plan,  or  both,  if 
he  were  never  previously  eligible  to  do  so, 
by  arranging  to  pay  currently  and  continu- 
ously into  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance 
Fund  and  the  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund,  aa  appropriate,  through  his  employ- 
ing agency,  both  employee  and  agency  con- 
tributions. 

The  employing  agency  shall  forward  such 
payments  to  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance 
Fund  and  the  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund,  as  appropriate.  If  the  employee  does 
not  make  any  of  the  elections  set  forth 
above,  his  Insurance  status  and  health  bene- 
fits enrollment  will  continue  and  terminate 
In  the  same  manner  as  for  other  employees  in 
a  nonpay  status,  or  he  will  remain  ineligible 


for  insurance  and  health  benefits,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  though  this  subsection  had  not 
been  enacted.  The  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  may  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  222.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lative Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  415)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"28.500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$29,500"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"$27,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"28.750": 

(3)  m  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out 
"$25,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$27  500";  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out 
"$23,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,- 
000'. 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  this  title  shall  take  effect  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  This  section  and  sections  201,  207,  212, 
216,  219.  220,  and  221  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(2)  Sections  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  208, 
209,  210,  211,  213  (except  subsection  (d)), 
21*!  and  217  shall  become  effective  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  October  1.  1967. 

(3)  Sections  213(d) .  215.  218,  and  222  shall 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  individual 
is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  Insurance 
for  Federal  employees — 

(1)  all  changes  in  rates  of  pay  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  title  (except 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  II.  Rural  Car- 
rier Schedule  U,  and  sections  207,  212,  213 
(d) ,  215,  216,  and  222)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  become  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
such  enactment;  and 

(2)  all  changes  In  rates  of  pay  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  section  212  of 
this  title  and  which  take  effect  retroactively 
from  the  date  on  which  the  adjustments 
thereof  are  actually  ordered  under  such  sec- 
tion, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  become 
effective  on  the  date  on  which  such  adjust- 
ments are  actually  ordered. 

Mr.  DULSKI  ((Juring  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  II  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment     OFFERED     BT     MR.     UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
69.  strike  out  lines  3  to  7,  inclusive,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"tTNCONTROLLABLE    OVERTIME    DLTT 

"Sec.  218.  Section  5545(c)(2)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'not  In  excess  of  15  percent'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'not  less  than  20  percent 
or  more  than  30  percent'." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
simply  a  technical  clerical  amendment  to 
correct  an  error  In  drafting  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee. 

The  hardest-hit  people  among  the 
classified  employees  of  this  country,  in- 
sofar as  overtime  Is  concerned,  are  the 


FBI  agents,  the  Border  Patrol  people, 
and  some  other  law-enforcement  types 
who  receive  no  credit  for  regular  over- 
time that  applies  to  the  Government 
bricklayers,  the  sheet  metal  workers,  and 
others. 

In  drafting  this  amendment  to  give 
them  at  least  20  percent  overtime  in- 
stead of  the  present  rule  which  gives 
them  up  to  15  percent — in  many  depart- 
ments this  is  taken  to  mean  nothins, 
zero  and  zero  being  not  less  than  15 
percent — we  have  ran  into  some  seriou.; 
difficulty.  We  were  trying  to  amend  para- 
graph 2,  but  by  a  clerical  error  it  came 
out  as  subsection  1.  The  lang-aage  of  my 
amendment  is  Identical  to  the  language 
in  the  bill  except  it  changes  the  refer- 
ence to  subsection  2. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  minority,  and 

1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  we  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
76,  following  line  6,  add  a  new  section  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  —  (a).  Section  5542(b)  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"  '(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subch.ipter 
unscheduled  overtime  work  performed  by  an 
employee  on  a  day  when  work  was  not  sched- 
uled for  him,  or  for  which  he  Is  required  to 
return  to  his  place  of  work,  is  deemed  at  least 

2  hours  In  duration.' 

"(b)    Subchapter  V  of  chapter  55  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  ln.sert- 
ing  the  following  new  section  after  section 
5542: 
"  '§  5542a.  Time  in  travel  status 

"'(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter 
and  except  as  provided  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  time  spent  by  an 
employee  in  a  travel  status  away  from  his 
permanent  duty  station  is  hours  of  work 
only  if — 

"'(1)  the  time  spent  is  within  the  days 
and  hours  of  his  regularly  scheduled  admin- 
istrative workweek.  Including  regularly 
scheduled  administrative  workweek.  Includ- 
ing regularly  scheduled  overtime  work; 

"'(2)  the  travel  Involves  the  performancs 
of  work  while  traveling;  or 

"  '(3)  the  travel  is  carried  out  under  ardu- 
ous conditions. 

"'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subchap- 
ter, time  spent  by  an  employee  in  actual 
travel  outside  his  regularly  scheduled  admln- 
istrati^e  workweek.  including  regularly 
scheduled  overtime  work,  Is  hours  of  work, 
if— 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  employee  Is  required  to  travel 
for  a  substantial  "distance  because  of  an 
emergency  arising  from  an  event  that  could 
not  be  scheduled  or  controlled  administra- 
tively: or 

"'(2)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  in  a 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule  below  G3-10. 
or  an  employee  in  a  position  not  subject  to 
the  General  Schedule  the  minimum  rate  for 
which  Is  less  than  the  minimum  rate  for 
GS-10,  he  is  required — 
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'■■(A)  to  travel  from  his  regular  place  of 
work  at  his  permanent  or  temporary  duty 
station  to  a  work  assignment,  or  travel  from 
a  work  assignment  to  his  regular  place  of 
work,  and  the  travel  does  not  require  him  to 
stay  away  from  his  permanent  or  temporary 
duty  station  overnight; 

"'■(B)  to  travel  from  his  home  to  a  1-day 
assignment  at  a  place  away  from  his  perma- 
nent duty  station,  or  travel  to  his  home 
from  such  a  1-day  assignment,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  equivalent  of  the  time  normally 
spent  going  from  home  to  work  or  work  to 
nome  which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  con- 
sidered 1  hour; 

•■'(C)  to  travel  from  his  lodgings  at  a 
temporary  duty  station  to  a  1-day  assign- 
ment away  from  his  temporary  duty  station, 
or  travel  to  his  lodgings  after  such  a  1-day 
assignment,  but  not  Including  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  time  normally  spent  going  from 
lodgings  to  work  or  work  to  lodgings  which, 
for  this  purpose,  may  be  considered  1  hour; 

"'(D)  to  travel  from  his  permanent  duty 
station  to  a  place  where  he  will  stay  over- 
night, but  only  the  time  spent  In  actual 
travel  during  the  first  4  hours  after  his 
departure: 

"(E)  to  travel  from  a  place  where  he 
stayed  overnight  to  his  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion, but  only  the  time  spent  in  actual  travel 
during  the  last  4  hours  before  his  arrival;  or 

"'(F)  to  travel,  in  connection  with  going 
to  or  rettirning  from  a  place  where  he  stays 
overnight,  on  a  nonworkday  during  the 
hours  that  correspond  to  his  regularly  sched- 
uled hours  of  work  on  a  workday. 

"'(ci  For  an  employee  in  GS-10  or  a 
higher  grade  of  the  General  Schedule,  or  an 
employee  in  a  position  not  subject  to  the 
General  Schedule  the  minimum  rate  for 
which  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  GS-10.  the  head  of  an  agency 
may  consider  time  spent  In  actual  travel 
outside  the  regularly  scheduled  adminis- 
trative workweek,  Including  regularly  sched- 
uled overtime  work,  as  hours  of  work,  if — 

"'(1)  he  considers  It  necessary  to  afford 
equitable  treatment  to  the  employee;  and 

"'(2)  the  travel  time  would  be  hours  of 
work  for  an  employee  under  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section. 

However,  the  head  of  the  agency  may  deter- 
mine that  each  hour  spent  In  actual  travel 
shall  count  as  only  one-half  hour  of  work.' 

"(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  55  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  item  after  item  5542: 

"  '5542a.  Time  in  travel  status.' 

"(d)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  al.so  is 
an  amendment  which  I  believe  will  not  be 
controversial. 

Because  of  the  budget  situation  and  be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  costs  this  year, 
we  attempted  in  the  committee  to  avoid 
adding  any  fringe  benefits  to  the  bill.  By 
and  large,  we  have  avoided  doing  that. 
However,  because  classified  employees 
receive  in  the  first  stage,  for  a  number 
of  reasons  that  have  been  discussed,  only 
a  4.5-percent  increase  instead  of  6  per- 
cent which  is  accorded  to  the  postal 
workers,  we  consulted  with  these  people 
to  find  out  which  fringe  benefit  amend- 
ment they  feel  is  the  most  urgent,  which 
would  cost  the  least,  and  which  would 
give  justice  to  their  people. 

After  some  conference  with  these  peo- 
ple and  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  because  of  the  very  modest 
cost  involved,  I  have  offered  this  travel 
pay  amendment  which  is  only  a  first 
initial  step  toward  getting  some  of  the 


classified  people  premium  pay  for  duties 
incurred  in  a  travel  status. 

There  are  U.S.  marshals,  for  example, 
who  are  required  to  travel  here  on  week- 
ends to  take  a  prisoner  to  Kentucky.  And 
because  of  the  present  law  they  may 
leave  home  on  Thursday,  return  on  Sun- 
day and  then  have  to  report  to  work  on 
Monday.  They  get  overtime  for  this  but 
they  do  not  get  any  premium  pay. 

This  amendment  picks  up  the  fair  labor 
standards  provisions  that  apply  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  attempts  to  make  a 
beginning  to  link  the  CJovernment  treat- 
ment of  overtime  and  premium  pay  for 
overtime  Involved  in  the  cost  of  travel 
to  private  enterprise  standards. 

I  am  advised  that  the  administi'ation 
has  no  objection  to  this  amendment.  It 
was  worked  out  with  them  and  the  cost  is 
very  modest.  I  think  the  amendment 
.-should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
this  particular  amendment.  It  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  to  achieve  a  legislative 
goal  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  that  has  long 
needed  remedying.  This  has  been  an  in- 
justice to  our  employees  under  the  old 
system  and  I  think  this  is  really  a  good 
step  forward  and  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  belated  concern  for  the  clas- 
sified employees.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  will  show  the  same  concern 
for  an  amendment  that  I  will  offer  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  the  floor  which  would 
give  e(iual  treatment  to  the  classified  em- 
ployees such  as  the  postal  workers  are 
afforded. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  have  as  much  concern  for 
the  classified  employees  as  anyone  in 
this  Chamber.  The  compromise  bill  that 
I  drafted,  after  about  six  efforts,  will  give 
the  classified  employees  full  compara- 
bility. This  is  a  full  comparability  bill. 
It  win  give  them  full  comparability  that 
they  are  not  getting  right  now.  in  the 
next  18  months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  looking  at  the  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday  wherein  the  gentleman 
asserted : 

I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  this  Is  the  best  rate  bill  of  the  last,  10 
or  15  or  20  years.  This  is  the  best  pay  bill 
I  have  been  associated  with  during  my  7 
years. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Aiid  I  stand  by  those 
statements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  wondering  about 
the  amendments  that  the  gentleman  is 
now  offering — if  this  is  such  a  perfect 
bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  said  that  this  is  the  best 
bill  in  the  last  10  or  15  years— and  it 
never  hurts  to  try  to  make  a  good  bill 
better.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 


and  I  know  that  I  will  get  the  help  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  we 
go  along. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  yesterday,  I  am  surprised 
today  to  find  the  gentlemaii  offering 
amendments  to  this  bill  which  at  least 
on  two  occasions  he  said  is  well-nigh 
perfect. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  a  mighty  good  bill. 
but  it  is  not  quite  perfect.  We  are  trying 
to  perfect  it  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  be  in  favor  of  amendments  that 
are  trying  to  make  the  bill  perfect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  is  in- 
volved in  the  last  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  has  offered? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  administration  could 
not  estimate  that,  but  they  thought  it 
would  be  very  modest  and  not  add  any- 
thing substantially  to  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  respect 
to  this? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  I  regret  I  do  not  have 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So.  apparently,  we  are 
asked  to  adopt  the  amendment  on  faith 
and  in  the  dark? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  administration  has 
fought  tooth  and  nail,  and  they  ai'e  not 
happy  with  this  bill  and  they  think  it 
goes  too  far  in  the  spending  of  money, 
but  they  are  willing  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  an  injustice  to  a  small 
group  of  Federal  employees  like  the 
FAA  people  and  others  who  occasionally 
have  to  travel  in  an  overtime  status,  but 
do  not  get  paid  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.      GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross;  On  page 
61,  strike  out  line  17  and  all  of  section  216 
that  follows,  down  through  Une  19  on  page 
68;  and  make  the  appropriate  conforming 
changes  in,  and  omissions  of,  section  num- 
bers and  references. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill 
section  216.  which  delegates  to  the  next 
President  extraordinary  powers  over  pay, 
expenses,  and  allowances  of  Members  of 
Congress,  Federal  judges,  heads  and  as- 
sistant heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  as  well  as  other  Gov- 
eniment  officials. 

Section  216  provides  that,  beginning 
in  1970  and  every  4  years  thereafter,  the 
President  is  to  submit  to  the  Congress  in 
his  budget  message  his  recommendations 
regarding  adjustments  in  the  pay,  ex- 
penses, and  allowances  of  the  foregoing 
Government  officials,  and  these  Presi- 
dential recommendations  become  law 
unless  the  Congress  by  affirmative  action 
rejects  them  within  30  days. 

I  must  emphasize  that  no  standard  is 
prescribed  for,  or  required  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  setting  these  salaries,  expenses, 
and  allowances.  He  could  lower  one 
judges  salary  and  raise  another  judge's 
salary.  He  could  raise  salaries  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Power  Commissioners  and  lower  the 
salaries  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioiiers.  He  could  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
lower  the  pay  of  other  Cabinet  members. 
He  could  establish  any  salary  or,  as  I 
understand  the  bill,  raise  or  lower  office 
allowances  for  individual  Members  of 
Congress,  based  on  seniority  or  commit- 
tee assignments  as  his  purposes  might 
suit  him. 

This  unwarranted  delegation  of  power 
to  the  President  amounts  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  our  congres.sional  responsibili- 
ties. We  might  as  well  delegate  to  the 
President  all  power  of  appropriations. 
ta.\es,  and  Government  policies,  gen- 
erally, as  to  give  to  the  Chief  Executive 
our  right  to  establish  our  own  salaries, 
expenses,   and  allowances. 

This  section  of  the  bill  a.'^sumcs  that 
future  Congresses  will  have  no  courage 
and  no  integrity,  and  will  lack  the  ability 
to  judge  properly  the  pay.  expenses,  and 
allowances  of  its  Members. 

Arc  we  so  weak  and  lacking  in  cour- 
age in  this  90th  Congress  that  we  must 
let  some  future  President  decide  our  pay, 
and  our  allowances  so  that  we  become 
wards  of  the  executive  branch? 

Have  we  reached  the  stage  in  our  po- 
litical thinking  that  we  are  ready  to  give 
the  Chief  Executive  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  pay  of  every  Federal  judge 
in  the  Nation? 

Are  we  prepared  to  grant  authority 
and  responsibilities  to  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  including  the  quasi- 
judicial  boards  and  commissions,  after 
having  relinquished  to  the  President  the 
power  over  the  pay,  expenses,  and  al- 
lowances of  the  heads  and  assistant 
heads  of  these  Federal  agencies? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  these  questions 
must  be  an  unequivocal  "No." 

The  establishment  of  the  so-called 
Quadrennial  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  section  216  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  it  would  amount  to  an  un- 
necessary duplication  by  piling  com- 
mission upon  commission  for  endless 
and  unprofitable  studies.  There  Is  a 
Presidential  Commission  report  now  in 
existence  concerning  pay  for  Federal 
executives  in  the  top  levels,  which  has  not 
been  made  available  to  the  Congress, 
What  purpose  is  served  by  creating  an- 
other commission  for  almost  the  same 
purpose,  when  the  Congress  does  not 
have  benefit  of  studies  made  by  the  Com- 
mission now  in  existence? 

There  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence 
or  testimony  that  the  President  desires 
such  broad  powers  over  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  Federal  judges,  Members  of 
Congress,  or  even  his  own  appointees  in 
the  executive  branch. 

Moreover,  such  Presidential  power 
over  the  pay,  expenses,  and  allowances 
of  the  top  officials  of  our  Government 
could  lead  to  abuse  and  intimidation.  In 
some  future  administration,  judicial  de- 
cisions could  be  influenced,  executive 
branch  policies  could  be  altered,  deci- 
sions of  quasi-judicial  boards  or  com- 
missions could  be  changed  and  undue 
pressures  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Congress  if  such  powers  were  abused 
either  by  the  Chief  Executive  or  by  his 
assistants  who  pretended  to  spealc  for 
him. 


This  section  216  should  be  eliminated 
from  this  legislation  and  I  hope  the 
Members  will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  am  reminded  that  just 
last  week  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
in  a  rather  spirited  debate,  the  distin- 
guished chaiiman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  challenged  this  Congress  not 
to  abrogate  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  member  of  this 
Committee  can  in  good  coioscience  and 
morality  fail  to  support  this  essential 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  obser- 
vation and  for  his  support. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  is  a  crucially  im- 
portant amendment,  which  involves  a  lot 
of  thought  and  effort  on  my  part,  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittee precisely  what  is  at  stake.  In  the 
first  place,  all  these  fears  about  a  Presi- 
dent raising  the  salary  of  one  Member 
of  the  Congress  and  not  another,  and 
influencing  judicial  decisions  is  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  He  cannot  do  that  under  the 
Constitution.  He  cannot  take  one  of  a 
class  and  not  another.  We  would  veto  it 
in  a  minut€,  if  he  would  try  to  do  that. 
The  President  does  not  have  that  power. 
This  is  a  delegation  to  a  commission. 

Most  of  the  opposition  is  from  people 
who  do  not  know  and  understand  what 
is  in  this  bill.  We  talk  about  delegations 
to  the  President.  This  is  delegation  to  aii 
independent  commission.  We  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  about  a  pay  raise  at  this  time. 
This  is  not  a  pay  raise.  This  involves  a 
regular  study  about  what  a  pay  raise 
ought  to  be.  It  involves  the  question  of 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  pe- 
riodic study  of  congressional  and  judi- 
ciaJ  salaiies  and  some  machinery  to  im- 
plement those  studies. 

It  is  argued  that  this  is  something 
vicious  and  something  miprecedented 
and  something  outrageous.  Let  me  just 
explain  what  is  involved.  There  is  noth- 
ing tricky  and  there  is  nothing  devious 
and  there  is  nothing  hard  to  understand. 
We  need  a  more  rational  system  of  fixing 
the  pay  in  tliis  Federal  Government.  I 
have  been  working  on  it  for  4  or  5  years. 
We  have  made  some  progress,  but  this  is 
the  critical  reform  if  we  are  ever  to  get 
out  of  the  annual  struggle  on  the  pay 
that  we  are  fighting  today,  with  people 
and  clerks  lobbying  in  our  offices. 

This  is  a  crucial  reform.  We  will  never 
have  it  unless  we  get  this  kind  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  Federal  Government.  How 
will  you  like  it  if  next  year  we  will  not 
have  a  pay  bill?  It  will  be  the  first  elec- 
tion year  I  can  remember  when  we  will 
not  have  a  pay  bill — if  this  bill  passes 
today.  But  this  is  part  of  that  reform, 
to  get  a  three-stage  package,  and  then 
go  beyond  that  next  year  and  get  some 
regular  machinery  so  we  will  make  some 
orderly  adjustment  in  all  Federal  pay 
on  a  regular  basis,  instead  of  the  jungle 
we  have  now.  That  is  what  is  involved. 


This  is  the  big  step  we  need  to  take 
to  complete  that  action.  What  happens 
under  this  provision?  Next  year  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  appoints  two  peo- 
ple, and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Chief  Justice  each  appoint  tw'o.  and 
the  President  appoints  three.  These  are 
high-level  people.  It  will  be  a  nonpartisan 
commission,  as  required  by  the  law.  They 
will  make  an  orderly  study  about  what 
happened  during  the  last  4  years  in 
State  pay  and  pri\ate  entei-prlse  and 
industrial  pay.  Then  they  will  come  up 
with  a  recommendation  and  submit  it 
in  January  each  4  years,  and  it  will  go 
to  tlie  President.  The  President  could 
reduce  those  figures  but  he  could  not  in- 
crease them.  It  would  go  into  effect  auto- 
matically unless  the  Congress  vetoed  it— 
and  we  would  veto  it  if  it  had  any  of  the 
things  in  it  which  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned.  This  Commission  might  rec- 
omniend  a  pay  cut.  This  Commisiuoii 
might  recommend  that  we  restore  some 
of  the  5  percent  that  some  of  the  com- 
mittees are  talking  about  cutting  in  con- 
gressional salaries.  We  may  want  that 
machinery  around  one  of  these  day.^. 
This  Commission  could  recommend  an 
increase  in  the  S3, 000  reduction,  which 
is  inadequate,  that  so  many  of  tlie 
Members  talked  to  me  about. 

In  the  Federal  Establishment  and  in 
the  Congress,  we  have  raised  pay  seven 
times  since  1787,  since  the  time  of  Geor?e 
Washmgton.  They  went  for  78  years 
before  they  raised  it  from  S6  to  S8  a 
day,  because  they  were  afraid  of  what 
some  demagog  opponent  might  say  about 
it.  The  average  has  been  20  years. 

As  to  this  $30,000  pay,  the  raise  which 
we  got  3  years  ago,  your  pay  is  down 
now.  It  is  not  up.  It  is  down  by  inflation 
to  about  $28,000. 

Do  the  Members  believe  that  Congress 
is  going  to  vote  for  a  pay  raise  this  year, 
next  year,  or  the  j-ear  aft€r  that?  The 
pay  is  going  to  remain  in  the  place  it  is 
now  for  the  next  10  or  15  years,  if  history 
is  any  guide.  It  will  remain  there  for 
the  judges  and  the  executives. 

This  is  not  just  a  congressional  pay 
Commission.  This  is  a  Commission  for 
all  of  the  top  people. 

If  we  want  a  strong  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  we  want  people  doing  their  jobs. 
rather  than  having  "hacks"  and  bureau- 
crats, about  whom  my  friend  complains, 
we  have  to  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise. And  we  must  have  an  orderly  way 
to  adjust  the  pay. 

Even  if  this  succeeds,  there  will  be  no 
pay  raise  for  Congressmen  or  for  anyone 
else  in  this  year.  There  will  be  no  pay 
raise  next  year.  There  could  be  a  modest 
pay  adjustment  in  1969.  3  years  from 
now. 

Would  the  Members  rather  wait  20 
years,  or  15  years,  and  then  have  to  swal- 
low the  kind  of  pay  raise  we  had  before? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ud.\ll 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we 
going  to  have  a  kind  of  modest  pay  raise 
every  4  years,  that  will  keep  us  in  adjust- 
ment, the  way  we  keep  the  Federal  em- 
ployees in  adjustment? 

There  have  been  three  Federal  pay 
raises  since  the  congressional  salary  ad- 
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Justment.  Three  more  increases  are  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, there  will  be  about  nine  more,  be- 
fore we  see  another  one. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  regular  ma- 
chinery set  up. 

Complaints  are  made  here  about  a 
delegation  of  power.  Ordinarily  I  object 
to  the  delegation  of  congressional  power. 
That  is  bad.  There  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule,  and  tliis  is  a  case  where  the 
delegation  of  power  is  good. 

If  H.  R.  Gross  should  sue  me  in  court, 
and  if  he  came  to  tht;  court  and  it  turned 
out  that  I  was  the  judge,  on  my  own 
case,  people  would  say,  "This  is  a  conflict 
of  interest.  This  is  wrong." 

Of  the  3  million  people  in  the  Federal 
service,  only  535  have  to  sit  on  their  own 
pay,  or  be  the  judges  on  their  own  case. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  we  need  the  dele- 
gation of  power  in  the  public  interest. 
We  need  someone  else  participating  in 
the  fixing  of  congressional  pay  besides 
the  Congressmen. 

This  is  good  political  science.  It  is  good 
judgment.  It  is  good  sense.  It  is  good 
logic.  It  ought  to  be  adopted. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  public  is 
entitled  to  have  someone  else  partici- 
pating in  these  impoi-tant  decisions. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  this  is  not  a 
delegation  to  the  President,  It  is  a  dele- 
gation to  this  Commission.  Then  it  will 
give  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
role  to  play.  The  final  gun  will  always  be 
in  the  hands  of  Congress.  We  can  always 
adopt  language  or  a  statute  inconsistent 
with  what  the  Commission  decides. 

This  is  not  unprecedented.  If  the 
Members  will  ask  students  of  the  Federal 
salary  systems  what  is  the  best  system 
of  all  for  fixing  salaries,  do  they  know 
what  they  will  say?  It  is  the  wage  board 
system.  We  have  had  it  for  100  years. 

This  is  a  delegation  of  congressional 
power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees in  a  situation  where  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interest.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  pick  up  this  proved  system  and 
to  apply  it  here.  We  have  a  lousy  system 
of  adjusting  pay  for  the  top  people  in  the 
Federal  Establishment. 

Tliis  is  what  is  ruining  the  State  legis- 
latures all  over  the  countiT-  In  my  State 
they  get  $600  a  year.  And  some  dema- 
gog will  defeat  them  if  they  raise  the 
salai-y  to  $700. 

This  is  a  place  where  we  ought  to  share 
this  power,  where  we  ought  to  share  this 
responsibility  on  a  regular  and  periodic 
basis  with  a  high-level  commission. 

I  say  that  we  should  give  this  system 
a  try.  We  can  try  it  for  one  time,  or  for 
two  times,  and  if  it  does  not  work  it  can 
be  repealed,  and  we  can  say  the  system 
failed.  The  old  system  has  failed.  It  has 
failed  because  in  180  years  we  have  had 
seven  judgments  in  top  pay  in  the  Fed- 
eral establishment.  That  is  wrong. 

So  I  urge  that  this  long-overdue  reform 
be  voted  in.  It  does  not  take  any  par- 
ticular courage.  It  cannot  be  shot  at. 
Members  can  just  vote  their  conscience 
on  this  thing.  It  is  in  the  bill  now.  It 
takes  this  amendment  to  get  it  out.  If  it 
is  passed,  we  will  have  achieved  a  long 
overdue  reform, 

Mr,  OLSEN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  a  simple  question. 

This  delegation  is  not  anywhere  near 
the  delegation  we  have  given  to  the  Wage 
Board,  is  it'!' 

Mr.  UDALL.  Oh,  no:  600.000  people 
have  their  pay  fixed  regularly  m  a  sen- 
sible, noncontroversial  fashion.  They  do 
not  come  in  here  to  lobby  Congress  every 
year,  with  big  pay  fights  about  sheet 
metal  workers  aaid  bricklayers.  That  is 
delegated  to  the  Wage  Board. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity there  we  do  not  have,  with  the 
Wage  Board,  unless  we  take  up  a  bill. 
We  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  UDALL.  To  veto  it. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  It  is  not  nearly  as  great  a 
delegation  as  in  the  Wage  Board  case. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  It  is  very  highly  desirable. 

I  have  one  other  question. 

There  is  not  a  possibility,  is  there,  of 
discrimination  within  a  class? 

Mr.  .UDALL.  No,  sir.  In  my  judgment, 
it  would  be  unconstitutional,  it  would 
be  arbitrary,  and  it  would  be  vetoed  by 
this  House  with  5  minutes  of  debate  if 
any  President  were  to  try  it.  I  will  tell 
you  what  will  happen  if  this  system  goes 
into  effect.  All  of  our  Presidents  are 
realists,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  minority  leaders  of  both  bodies 
to  consider  th:.s.  They  v,-ill  discuss  it  and 
■will  come  to  some  conclusions  on  their 
findings  before  they  do  something  out- 
rageous that  will  embarrass  the  Mem- 
bers. This  will  work  quietly  and  will 
W'ork  periodically  and  will  take  care  of 
a  situation  that  is  pretty  sick. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  You  think,  of  course,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
President's  ofQce  are  going  to  work  to- 
gether, then,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Certainly. 

Mr,  OLSEN.  And  we  will  call  upon 
good,  responsible  citizens  to  work  with 
this  commission? 

Mr.  lIDALh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  author  of  this 
amendment  was  arguing  that  we  should 
give  the  President  complete  discretion 
and  authority  over  the  spending  of  $5 
billion  only  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  here 
before  us  now-  complainiiig  about  what 
he  says  is  a  delegation.  It  has  been  said 
that  coiisistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  small 
minds,  but  I  must  say  that  the  gentle- 
man frona  Iowa  must  have  a  very  large 
nund,  because  he  is  definitely  inconsist- 
ent this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not 
have  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr,  POOL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
also  carmot  approve  of  Congress  dele- 
gating to  a  Commission  the  function  of 
determining  tiie  pay  of  Federal  judges. 
Federal  executives,  and  Congressmen; 
and   thus  give  to  the  Ccwnmission  the 


power  of  life  and  death  over  the  legisla- 
tive branch  as  well  as  the  judiciary  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Govermnent. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  contrary  to  the  demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  separation  of 
powers  and  coequal  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  judiciary,  the  executive, 
and  the  legislative  branches  should  oper- 
ate separately  and  certainly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expenditures  of  the  vaxpayers 
money;  Congress  itself  should  have  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  how  this  com- 
pensation shall  be  determined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  for  pay 
raises  for  Members  of  Congress  on  this 
floor.  I  went  back  home  and  withstood 
the  attack  of  my  opponents — and  I  think 
it  was  five  at  the  time — and  all  five  of 
them  spoke  aiX)Ut  this  and  said  the  very 
first  thing  I  did  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  was  vote  myself  a  pay  raise.  I 
went  across  the  State  campaigning  for 
Congressman  at  large,  and  I  accepted 
this  challenge  to  my  voting  record  on 
that  particular  subject  with  this  answer. 
I  went  back  and  told  the  people.  "Yes, 
I  vot«d  for  a  pay  raise  for  myself.  The 
rea.son  why,  is  I  think  I  am  worth  it.  If 
they  do  not  think  they  are  worth  it, 
then  they  should  not  be  rimning  for  Con- 
gress." 

Certainly  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
something  like  this.  They  should  either 
vote  for  or  against  a  pay  raise.  They 
have  the  responsibility  to  make  this  de- 
cision. All  of  you  know  that  the  pay  of 
tlie  Congressmen  determines  the  pay  of 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
Government.  That  is  a  part  of  their  re- 
sponsibility in  voting  on  their  own  pay 
raise  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  raise  the  Federal  judges  and  members 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  certainly  we  should  not 
delegate  this  power  to  some  Commission, 
three  of  them  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  of  them  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  two  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  two  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Any  two  of  those  can  get  together  with 
the  other  three  from  the  executive  and 
thus  control  the  Members  of  Congress  on 
their  pay.  They  can  reduce  as  well  as 
raise  our  pay.  That  puts  us  at  a  t«rrible 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  operate  a 
democratic  type  of  repre.sentative  gov- 
ernment which  is  representative  of  the 
people.  I  certainly  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
opixjrt unity  to  express  my  concern  and 
my  views  on  the  proposed  Postal  Reve- 
nue and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  employees 
affected  by  this  legislation  are  deserving 
of  a  pay  raise.  The  need  for  this  raise 
again  reflects  the  serious  problems  we 
face  associated  with  the  deficit.  Wliile  we 
all  realize  that  the  cost  of  living  is  rising 
faster  than  we  can  increase  benefits.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  now  by  saying  that 
my  voting  pattern  in  the  future  will  be 
geared  toward  doing  what  is  best  over 
the  long  haul. 
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My  primarv  reservation  with  the  Pos- 
tal Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  lies  with  the  provision  in  title  II  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  President's 
Quadrennial  Commission  on  Executive. 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

This  provision,  which  would  give  the 
President  unrequested  sweeping  powers 
over  the  pay  and  expenses  of  Federal 
officials— including  his  own  appointees— 
in  my  judgment,  jeopardizes  passage  of 
the  bill.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
violation  of  the  time-honored  doctrine  of 
the  "separation  of  powers." 

What  is  to  be  accomplished  by  cre- 
ating yet  another  Presidential  commis- 
sion to  do  precisely  what  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive is  already  empowered  to  do? 
Namely,  the  President's  authority  and 
responsibilitv  to  recommend  legislation 
which  he  believes  will  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government.  As  a 
result,  quite  frankly,  I  see  no  need  or 
justification  to  burden  the  passage  of 
this  needed  pay  raise  with  such  a  doubt- 
ful provision. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
permit  me  to  say  a  word  about  compara- 
bility. I  have  long  supported  a  pay 
equalization  factor  to  permit  Govern- 
ment to  compete  with  industry  for  high- 
ly skilled  and  professional  employees. 
"  The  administration  has  been  promis- 
ing comparability  for  a  long  time.  In 
1964.  the  President  said  that  only  a  false 
economy  offered  salaries  that  attracted 
the  mediocre  but  repelled  the  talented. 
Now.  I  agree  completely  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  regard  and  I  submit  that 
It  is  time  we,  in  the  Congress,  translate 
that  philosophy  into  meaningful  legis- 
lation. 

Comparability  is  democracy  in  action 
because  it  embodies  the  principle  of 
"equal  pay  for  substantially  equal  work.  ' 
While  industry  has  benefited  greately 
from  "incomparability.  ■  the  need  in 
Government  has  now  become  acute.  Our 
goal,  in  considering  this  bill  today,  should 
be  a  fair,  rea.sonable,  and  comparable 
salary  for  all  who  serve  the  American 
public. 

Despite  the  many  positions  which  I 
have  outlined  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
remains  the  underlying  and  overriding 
problem  we  face  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  a  deficit  approaching  $30  billion. 
It  is,  indeed,  regrettable  that  the  admin- 
istration has  gotten  this  country  and  the 
Congress  into  such  an  impossible  fiscal 
situation.  Their  inaccurate  estimates  and 
mistaken  belief  that  we  can  afford  both 
"guns  and  butter."  has  placed  us  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  meet  pressing 
obligations  that  are  rightfully  the  re- 
.sponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government — 
obligations  like  giving  these  Federal  em- 
ployees their  long  overdue  pay  increase. 
Thi.s  administration  has  promised  too 
much  to  too  many  people. 

This  Congress  has  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
check  inflation  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  fulfill  that  obligation. 

My  voting  pattern  today  will  be  to 
help  whoever  offers  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, to  see  that  the  postal  workers 
and  the  other  Government  employees 
get  their  raise.  The  section  pertaining  to 


establishing  a  Presidential  commission 
should  be  deleted,  and  by  so  doing  put 
the  administration  on  notice  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pull  back  on  the 
new,  nonessential  programs  that  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  while  our  men  are 
making  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Vietnam. 
If  this  approach  is  followed,  it  will 
be  a  great  day  for  the  postal  and  Gov- 
ernment workers  affected.  If  it  does  not 
prevail,  all  of  America  loses. 

Keep  one  thing  in  mind,  these  Gov- 
ernment workers  are  taxpayers  too,  and 
with  their  fixed  incomes,  they  are  just 
as  anxious  as  we  are  to  see  that  inflation 
is  checked  because  it  will  serve  no  one's 
purpose  to  give  them  a  raise  today  and 
have  it  eaten  up  by  rampant  inflation 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gross  amendment.  Though  I  have  sup- 
ported salary  increases  for  Congress  in 
past  years  and  believe  that  our  responsi- 
bilities and  workload  justify  an  increase, 
I  cannot  vote  for  a  device  which  would 
achieve  this  result  at  this  time. 

A  war  is  costing  the  lives  of  American 
bovs  and  more  than  $2  billion  each 
month.  A  deficit  of  nearly  $30  billion  is 
certain  and  inflation  is  imminent. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  Members  of 
this  body  to  take  an  action  which  will 
result  in  raising  their  own  salaries. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  here  in  1943  at 
a  time  when  the  salary  of  a  Congressman 
was  $10,000  per  year.  It  was  that  way 
for  11  years.  Then  we  were  given 
$15.000— rather,  it  was  $12,500  and  we 
had  an  allowance  of  $2,500.  which 
brought  the  total  up  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  remained  at  that 
level — and  this  was  right  after  the  war, 
1949- until  1955,  a  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  inflation. 
In  1955  our  salary  was  raised  from  $15,- 
000  to  $22,500.  In  1964  we  raised  our  sal- 
ary to  $30,000.  after  another  9  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  for  every  one  of 
those  raises.  I  was  not  like  some  of  the 
demagogs  who  fought  those  raises  and 
then  were  the  first  in  line  to  pick  up  their 
check  when  the  raise  came  through.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  certain  people 
who  did  it.  I  could  name  names  if  I 
wanted  to,  but  I  shall  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  of  raising 
one's  own  wages  in  a  public  elective  of- 
fice is  a  pretty  rough  one.  However,  it  was 
not  too  rough  for  me.  I  voted  for  it.  If  I 
thought  a  raise  were  due  now  and  if  it 
were  brought  out  for  the  consideration 
of  this  body  by  the  proper  committee,  I 
would  vote  for  it  again.  I  see  nothing 
w  rong  in  the  principle  involved  in  letting 
a  bipartisan  commission,  a  blue-ribbon- 
type  commission  or  committee,  look  at 
our  salaries  and  make  the  decision  to 
recommend  salary  raises. 

Certainly,  any  time  we  vote  for  a  raise 
in  our  wages  we  are  accused  of  conflict 
of  interest  because  we  have  done  some- 
thing for  ourselves. 

If  you  believe  in  avoiding  conflict  of  in- 
terest, and  if  you  believe  in  reducing  the 
question  of  conflict  of  Interest  and  re- 


moving yoiu'selves  from  that  sphere  of 
conflict  of  interest,  what  is  wrong  with 
a  bipartisan,  top-level  commission  study- 
ing this  situation  and  bringing  in  its  rec- 
ommendations? If  the  recommendation  is 
wrong,  we  can  veto  it.  We  still  have  the 
power  to  veto  it.  If  it  is  wrong,  the  Con- 
gress can  act  upon  it,  in  our  good  judg- 
ment. If  we  do  not  think  there  should  be 
a  raise,  we  can  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  previously 
explained  there  is  not  only  involved  here 
the  Members  of  Congress,  but  members 
of  the  judiciary  and  top  executive  posi- 
tions as  well. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  now  make  the 
point  that  by  the  actions  of  this  Commis- 
sion we  will  escape  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  our  salaries?  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  this  Commission  coming  back 
with  a  recommendation  for  an  increase 
in  the  President's  budget  without  our 
having  to  consider  a  disapproval  resolu- 
tion which  would  be  filed  by  someone 
and  which  would  call  for  a  vote  thereon. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  seek  the 
privilege  of  not  voting  on  a  salary  raise. 
I  seek  the  judicial  evaluation  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  it  or  not,  an 
evaluation  to  be  determined  by  an  im- 
partial body  outside  of  ourselves.  That  is 
what  I  seek.  I  do  not  mind  voting  upon  it. 
I  have  done  it  heretofore.  And,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so  again. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  referred  to  the 
fact  that  this  question  would  have  to 
be  voted  upon  in  any  event  if  this  Com- 
mission should  recommend  an  increase 
in  pay.  It  is  true  that  they  would  have 
to  vote  on  a  pay  raise  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  that  they  will  have  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Why,  of  course. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  they  want  to  vote  for 
it  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  reasonable  proposal  as  recom- 
mended by  this  Commission  evei-y  4 
years  instead  of  every  20  years  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past.  However,  in 
voting  on  the  question  one  would  have 
something  behind  him,  the  findings  of  a 
bipartisan  group  making  the  recommen- 
dation, instead  of  being  accused  of 
dreaming  up  something  for  his  own  per- 
sonal benefit. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  says,  this 
proposal  does  not  mean  that  we  will  have 
to  vote  upon  a  pay  raise  this  year,  next 
year,  or  the  following  year,  but  when  the 
time  comes  I  shall  be  pleased  to  vote 
on  accepting  or  rejecting  a  Commission 
recommendation.  When  I  voted  on  con- 
gressional pay  raises  upon  previous  oc- 
casions, my  opponent  said,  "You  voted 
to  raise  your  own  salarj'"  I  said,  "Yes. 
I  thought  I  was  worth  it,  and  if  my  peo- 
ple do  not  think  I  am  worth  it.  then  they 
ought  to  elect  an  amateur  to  do  the  job 
which  I  have  been  doing. " 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DEKWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWmSKI,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
On  page  60.  line  25.  Immeciiately  after  the 
word  "of"  Insert  "the  Postmaster  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  leaders  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  this  is  a  simple 
amendment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  that  was  just  offered  and 
rejected,  theoretically  might  have 
worked  to  keep  Federal  high-level  sal- 
aries dow'n. 

My  amendment  would  save  approxi- 
mately $1,088.  All  my  amendment  says  is 
that  the  Postmaster  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  receive  a  raise  in 
this  pay  bill.  Why?  At  the  present  time 
the  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives receives  a  salary  of  $23,764. 
There  is  only  one  postmasler  in  the 
country,  and  that  is  the  postmaster  of 
Philadelphia,  who  draws  a  higher  salary. 
To  give  the  Members  a  further  idea — 
and  our  Postmaster  is  a  fine,  lovable 
gentleman,  even  with  his  salai-y — he  has 
85  employees  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
postmaster  of  New  York,  whose  salary  is 
$2,500  less,  has  39,791  employees  under 
his  jurisdiction.  The  postmaster  of  Chi- 
cago, where  mail  was  stacked  up  6  weeks 
late  at  Christmas  2  years  ago,  has  a  sal- 
ary of  $21,895.  $1,900  less  than  our  own 
dear  Postmaster.  He  has  to  supervise 
27,100  employees. 

The  postmaster  of  Washington,  D.C., 
has  a  salary  of  $900  less  than  the  House 
Postmaster,  and  he  supervises  10,900  em- 
ployees, I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

For  example,  in  St.  Louis,  the  salary  is 
$22,200,  $1,500  a  year  less  than  our 
House  Postmaster. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman suggesting  that  if  we  reduce  the 
salarj-  of  this  one  postmaster,  it  is  going 
to  immediately  bring  happiness  and  glee 
to  all  of  the  other  terribly  underpaid 
postmasters  the  gentleman  has  been  de- 
scribing? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Not  at  all,  but  I  was 
waiting  for  someone  to  offer  a  rebuttal 
so  I  could  get  to  my  pimchline.  My 
punchline  is  this:  We  know  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  legi-slative  branch  that  we  are 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary' 
ridicule  from  the  fourth  estate.  The  very 
fact  we  have  great  concern  over  raising 
our  own  salaries  is  based  primarily  on 
ridicule  from  the  fourth  estate.  Well, 
here  is  a  chance  to  show  our  critics  that 
we  are  a  responsible  body,  we  are  not 
raising  the  salary  of  our  own  postmaster 
because  we  know  he  is  well  paid,  he  does 
not  have  that  much  volume  of  mail,  and 
823,700  is  a  fine  salary.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  I  am  interested  in.  It  is  the 
principle  of  putting  some  restraint  on 
runaway  salaries  even  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Goverrunent.  And  most 


of  the  Members  will  confide  privately 
that  many  staff  people  are  drawing  high 
salaries  from  us. 

Over  on  the  Senate  side  their  admin- 
istrative assistants  do  as  well  as  House 
Members. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  .gentleman  will 
stand  up,  I  will  give  him  his  rebuttal  so 
he  can  get  on  with  his  punchline  in 
just  a  minute. 

I  have  to  concede  that  salaries  around 
here  are  higher  than  they  are  in  other 
places,  and  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  me.  I  believe  we  can  only 
justify  it  on  the  fact  that  these  are 
pohtical  appointments;  they  live  by  the 
sword  and  die  by  tiie  sword,  and  their 
bosses  may  be  shot  down  by  the  irate 
voters  every  2  years. 

But  the  objections  I  would  have  is,  why 
single  out  this  man.  this  fine  officer  of 
the  House  of  Representatives?  "Wiry  not 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  who  runs  the  bank 
here?  He  probably  earns  more  than  the 
president  of  a  comparable  .small  bank. 
How  about  the  Clerk  of  the  House?  How 
about  your  own  adniinistrativc  assistant 
or  my  AA?  Or  how  about  the  other  peo- 
ple who  work  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? If  you  are  going  to  cut 
salaries  down  to  a  more  reasonable  level, 
let  us  do  it  in  a  sensible  fashion  and  in 
a  broad  fashion  instead  of  singling  out 
the  lovable  Postmaster  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  saying,  "You  go  first." 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  pimchline. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  say  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  con- 
vincing argument  and  perhaps  I  ought 
to  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  will  do 
that  if  the  gentleman  will  support  my 
next  amendment,  which  states  that  the 
House  employees,  like  the  Senate  em- 
ployees, will  not  receive  the  pay  raise, 
but  that  it  would  oiUy  come  to  them  by 
affirmative  action  of  the  individual 
Members.  So  in  that  way  we  would  treat 
everybody  in  the  legislative  employee 
structure  alike  and  a  pay  raise  would 
not  be  automatic,  but  we  would  have  to 
allow  it  to  them  in  a  positive  way.  That 
would  answer  all  your  criticism  of  this 
amendment.  If  you  want  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  deal,  I  will  withdraw  this 
amendment  if  the  gentleman  will  sup- 
port my  next  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  such  a  statesman  and  so  sound 
that  I  always  accept  his  amendments 
even  before  they  are  read.  However,  in 
this  case  I  am  miable  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement that  he  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  OLSE^J.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  With  regard  to  the  second 
amendment,  I  think  that  would  be  com- 
pletely out  of  order  when  you  consider 
the  fact  that  the  pay  increase  is  going 
to  be  given  to  everybody  that  we  do  not 
even  know — the  2.5  million  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
going  to  get  a  pay  increase.  Here  you  are 
proposing  in  your  next  amendment  that 
you  would  cut  off  the  verj-  people  that 
you  do  know.  I  think  not  only  is  the 
amendment  you  have  offered  out  of  or- 


der, but  the  next  one  I  tliink  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  Uke  also 
to  say  that  now  in  addition  to  what  I  pre- 
viously said,  having  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  argue  against  the  second 
amendment,  therefore  implies  that  the 
first  amendment  is  proper. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  think  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Arizona  would  vote  for  this 
amendment  because  here  the  House 
Postmaster  is  the  only  one  who  would 
have  an  increase  in  business  as  the  re- 
sult of  what  we  do  here  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  a  few  days 
after  we  pass  the  postal  rate  bill  and  the 
postal  pay  bill,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  administration,  I  un- 
derstand, is  going  to  start  closing  more 
post  offices,  and  limiting  city  deliveries 
and  limiting  rural  free  deliveries  to  3 
days  a  week  and  cutting  out  .som.,  deliv- 
eries so  that  the  average  postmaster  will 
have  far  less  work  to  do.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  should  give  some 
consideration  to  our  beloved  Postmaster 
because  he  probably  will  be  the  only 
one  to  bear  an  additional  burden. 

Mr.  UDALL.  He  is  the  only  one  In 
the  country  who  has  to  put  up  with  the 
complaints  of  435  Members. 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes,  and  put  up  with  Frank 
and  John  and  Morris. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
tain his  salary  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On 
page  61,  Immediately  following  line  2,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(h)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee on  the  rolls  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  whose  compensation  Is  paid 
from  the  clerk  hire  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
Eioner  from  Puerto  Rico  Is  hereby  adjusted, 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
to  the  lowest  multiple  of  S5  which  will  pro- 
vide a  gross  rate  of  compensation  not  less 
than  the  gross  rate  such  employee  was  re- 
ceiving immediately  prior  to  such  first  day, 
except  that  the  foregoing  provision  of  this 
sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  an 
employee  If.  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Member  of  Resident  Commissioner  by  whom 
such  employee  Is  employed  transmits  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  wish 
such  provision  to  apply  to  such  employee. 
No  employee  whose  basic  compensation  is 
adjusted  under  this  subsection  shall  receive 
any  additional  compensation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  adjustment  during  which  such 
employee  was  employed  In  the  office  of  the 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner  by  whom 
he  is  employed  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  addi- 
tional compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  period 
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orior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  during 
which  such  person  was  employed  in  the  office 
of  a  Member  or  Resident  Commissioner  (Oth- 
er than  a  Member  or  Resident  Commissioner 
by  whom  he  is  employed  on  such  day)  unless 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  such  Member 
or  Resident  Commissioner  notifles  the  dis- 
bursing office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  writing  that  he  wishes 
such  emplovee  to  receive  such  additional 
compensation  for  such  period.  If,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  within  which  such 
notice  may  be  given,  such  Member  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  dies  without  having 
transmitted  such  notice,  such  notice  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  transmitted. 
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Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
admit  to  having  offered  the  previous 
amendment  in  part  to  draw  some  sup- 
port for  this  one.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  knows  that  I  tend  to  be  devious 

at  times.  ,  . 

The  point  is  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  when  the  Federal  pay  raise 
is  voted,  the  employees,  in  your  individual 
offices  will  receive  a  4>i-percent  raise. 

Over  on  the  Senate  side  that  will  not 
be  so  Under  the  Senat*  procedures  every 
Senator  must  notify  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  that  he  wishes  to  give  his  em- 
plovees  that  amount  of  pay  raise  or  some 
other  amount.  In  other  words,  on  this 
side  we  are  less  flexible  in  ctmparLson 
to  the  august  Members  of  the  other  body, 
since  under  our  procedure,  our  employees 
get  this  raise  automatically  under  the 
bill  It  Is  being  given  to  them  by  general 
legislation.  On  the  Senate  side  the  Sena- 
tor takes  the  affirmative  action  of  writ- 
ins  to  the  clerk  stating  that  that  em- 
ployee should  receive  the  raise. 

The  last  time  we  processed  a  pay  bill 
we  momentarily  adopted  such  a  provision 
in  otir  committee.  Then  we  reversed  the 
move  and  this  amendment  was  defeated. 
I  believe  this  amendment  would  help 
every  individual  Member  of  the  House 
to  maintain  proper  discipline  and  respect 
In  his  office.  Instead  of  taking  this  pay 
raise  for  granted,  the  individual  employee 
will  know  that  he  received  it  from  you, 
that  vou  are  appreciative  of  his  efforts, 
his  or  her  ability  and  loyalty,  and  there- 
fore you  are  granting  the  pay  raise. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  wotild  be 
helpftil  to  eveiT  House  Member  in  work- 
ing with  his  staff.  It  would  give  us  the 
same  procedures  they  follow  in  the  other 

body. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  someone  on  his  staff 
that  he  would  like  to  get  rid  of?  If  so,  I 
would  then  suggest  that  he  fire  the  in- 
dividual and  not  complicate  the  pay 
raise  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  at  all.  But  you  may  have 
arrangements  with  your  employees  to 
pay  them  a  certain  salary.  Then  you 
have  to  take  the  negative  step  of  re- 
ducing their  base  under  our  pro\isions. 
I  have  an  administrative  assistant  at 
home  with  whom  I  agree  to  provide  a  flat 
salary.  Every  time  there  is  a  pay  raise.  I 
reduce  his  base  to  keep  that  salary.  Many 
of  you  may  have  the  same  problem. 


My  amendment  would  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  positive  step  when 
increasing  your  employees  salaries. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Would  you  not  have  the 
same  effect  by  your  vote  right  here  and 
now?  ^,  .    . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  because  this  is 
limited  to  House  legislative  employees, 
and  merely  provides  that  they  receive 
the  same  pay  raise  that  all  classified 
employees  will  receive.  We  would  ap- 
prove "it  for  them  as  opposed  to  it  being 
automatic. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  is  true,  but  you  are 
actually  giving  them  the  pay  raise  when 
you  vote  for  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  You  are  also  giving 
the  pay  raise  to  3  million  other  civilian 
employees.  In  this  way— and  I  reempha- 
size  the  point — under  my  amendment 
you  would  establish  a  relationship  to 
your  employees  in  pay  allowances  just  as 
the  Senate.  I  would  think  that  it  is  just 
good  office  management  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  provides  that  if 
the  Member  should  expire  it  will  be 
deemed  that  he  shall  have  given  consent 
that  his  employees  be  paid  the  increase. 
I  wonder  if  such  a  provision  would  not 
fan  homicidal  thoughts  which  might  al- 
ready be  in  the  minds  of  our  employees. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  this 
is  proper  technical  language  used  in  the 
other  body. 

Incidentally.  I  wish  the  gentleman  a 
long  life. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  are  other 
more  burning  questions  before  the  Na- 
tion than  the  mechanics  of  how  we  put 
into  effect  a  pay  raise  for  the  members 
of  the  congressional  staffs.  This  old 
chestnut  has  been  kicked  around  with 
every  pay  bill  I  have  had  anything  to 
do  with.  Everyone  knows  what  is  in- 
volved. There  are  strong  feelings  on  both 
sides.  Some  of  my  friends  are  for  this, 
and  some  of  my  friends  are  against  it. 
and  I  am  for  my  friends. 

I  have  tended  to  think  we  would  be 
better  off  having  such  an  amendment  as 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
but  in  past  times  when  this  amendment 
has  come  up  it  has  always  been  beaten 
by  a  fairly  substantial  majority. 

We  can  do  under  the  present  system 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do 
in  his  amendment.  What  we  can  do,  on 
the  first  payday  when  it  goes  into  effect, 
is  get  the  payroll  and  juggle  the  base 
pay.  If  we  have  a  yoimg  girl  who  has 
been  with  us  only  a  few  weeks  and  does 
not  deserve  the  pay  raise,  we  can  juggle 
it  so  she  gets  just  what  she  did  before. 
If  we  have  an  old  faithful  employee,  who 
deserves  it,  we  can  let  him  have  the  pay 
raise. 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question.  I  was  some- 
what persuaded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  He  is  devilish  and  persuasive.  It 
seems  to  me  if  there  is  some  personnel 
practice  which  is  effective  for  us.  then 
it  ought  to  be  effective  for  the  Federal 
Government  departments.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  give  us  any  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  implementing  this  for  all 
of  the  Federal  employees  if  we  put  the 
Federal  supervisors  in  a  position  to  do 
this? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  do  to  the  cost,  but  I  have  an  idea 
what  it  would  do  to  morale. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  help  my  friend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
would  not  like  to  learn  that  someone  in 
his  office  put  poison  in  his  Kielbasa  some 
lunchtime.  so  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  I  do  not  think  there  is  in  our  Gov- 
ernment a  more  dedicated  body  of  em- 
ployees than  those  who  work  m  the 
offices  of  the  Members  of  this  House.  I 
would  not  want  by  adoption  of  this 
rather  unique  and  strange  amendment 
to  infer  that  they  are  any  less  competent 
or  less  entitled  to  the  automatic  increase 
than  those  who  work  in  the  executive 
departments  of  our  Government. 

I  do  not  want  to  call  on  their  goodwill. 
I  do  not  want  them  to  feel  grateful  to  me. 
All  I  want  them  to  do  is  a  good  job.  so 
that  I  can  here  in  this  Congress  better 
represent  my  district. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  say  I  compliment  my  colleague  from 
California.  When  he  spoke  of  the  dedi- 
cated employees  of  Members  of  this 
Hou.se.  he  took  the  words  right  out  of 
mv  mouth. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  gentleman  from  Illinois^ 
He  might  not  have  a  competent  staff,  l 
happen  to  think  I  have  a  competent 
staff,  and  I  happen  to  think  they  deserve 
a  raise  just  as  much  as  anybody  in  the 
executive  branch.  They  work  longer  and 
harder  and  they  are  more  faithful,  not 
just  to  me  as  the  Representative  in  Con- 
gress but  also  to  the  constituents  I  have. 
I  think  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  a  staff  that  is  not  that  good  should 
fire  them,  because  then  they  are  cheating 
the  taxpayers.  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  happens  to  have  that  prob- 
lem he  ought  to  clean  up  his  own  mess, 
and  let  us,  who  think  our  staffs  work 
effectively  in  the  public  interest,  give 
them  the  raise  we  think  they  deserve  as 
decent,  hardworking,  honest,  effective, 
and  faithful  employees  working  in  the 
public  service. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  Gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
be  a  clever  debater,  but  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman knows  there  is  not  a  shred  of 
logic  in  what  he  said. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
there  is  every  logic  in  what  I  said. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  competency  of 
my  staff  or  any  others.  I  happen  to  think 
I  have  the  best  staff  on  the  Hill. 

The  Doint  is,  one  is  a  better  supervisor 
if  he  gives  his  staff  a  pay  raise,  rather 
than  have  it  go  to  his  staff  automati- 
cally. Under  my  amendment,  we  will  put 
ourselves  on  a  par  with  the  Members  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  we  are  poles  apart  here. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  indi- 
cated, this  is  not  a  very  important  mat- 
ter, and  I  hesitate  to  take  this  time. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
have  heard  is  a  series  of  speeches,  all  on 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona—and I  do  not  include  his  re- 
marks— which  simply  developed  a  straw- 
man  and  proceeded  to  beat  it  down. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Der- 
wiNSKil  offered  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. It  is  based  simply  on  the  thought 
that  each  employer,  each  Congressman 
in  this  case,  be  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  money  the  em- 
ployees in  his  office  would  receive.  When 
a  pay  raise  passes,  he  then  could  allo- 
cate that  portion  they  would  receive,  if 
he  wished,  or  if  his  district  requirements 
were  such  that  the  funds  could  be  better 
used  to  add  a  needed  secretary,  he  could 
do  that  instead. 

As  has  been  suggested,  if  a  new  em- 
ployee should  come  on  the  staff,  and  a 
pay  raise  should  be  passed,  it  might  not 
be  appropriate  to  give  that  person  a  pay 
raise  immediately. 

To  suggest  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  staff  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI,  or  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  other 
congressional  employees  here  on  the  Hill 
I  believe  was  not  the  case.  I  know  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  staff 
members  who  are  hardworking.  In  many 
cases  they  do  deserve  pay  increases. 
However,  I  for  one  believe  it  would  be 
better  from  a  procedural  standpoint,  for 
individual  Members  to  make  that  de- 
cision. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona for  his  thoughtful  comments  on 
this.  I  believe  they  were  pertinent  and 
well  said. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point. 

My  other  friend  from  Illinois,  for 
whom  I  have  an  abundantly  high  regard, 
I  wish  the  membership  to  know,  may 
have  it  come  perhaps  as  some  surprise 
to  him  to  be  told  that  he  has  such  power 
right  now.  This  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  stated  goal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  He  has  that  power,  but.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said,  what  he 
has  to  do  is  to  go  through  a  series  of 
steps  of  reducing  each  one  of  his  em- 
ployees' pay  by  adjusting  the  base 
amounts  downward  so  that  the  gross 
amount  would  remain  the  same.  All  he 
is  suggesting  is  that  it  be  reversed,  so 
that  positive  action  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  salaries  where  they  are. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  CORBETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  am  sure  their  staffs,  and  my  own.  would 
be  quite  competent  to  make  out  a  letter 
to  the  proper  authority  stating  that  they 
were  to  receive  this  pay  raise,  and  then 
we  could  sign  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  was  merely  saying 
that  the  staff  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  would  be  quite 
capable  of  writing  out  an  order  saying 
that  they  were  to  get  a  4'2-percent  pay 
raise,  which  would  go  to  other  people, 
and  all  he  would  have  to  do  is  sign  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for 


Mr.  MOSS, 
yielding. 

I  merely  wish  to  observe  that  I  do  not 
want  my  staff  to  regard  me  as  some 
beneficent  Santa  Claus,  having  a  feel- 
ing of  strong  gratitude  because  I  approve 
each  and  every  one  of  their  individual 
raises  when  everyone  else  in  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  get  one  automati- 
cally. I  believe  we  should  give  to  our 
staffs,  as  we  are  to  the  staff  members  who 
work  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  automatic  increase.  If  there 
is  a  persuasive  reason  to  the  contrary, 
we  have  the  authority  already  to  reduce, 
to  dismiss,  or  to  take  whatever  corrective 
action  is  necessary. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman 
mi.s.ses  my  point  and  is  referring  back  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  want  to  observe 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  chairman, 
as  I  tune  my  ear  to  the  mood  of  the  Com- 
mittee it  is  obvious  that  most  Members 
do  not  want  me  to  help  them  with  this 
amendment.  I  feel  hke  the  prophet  with- 
out honor.  Someday  when  Members 
come  in  and  have  a  personnel  problem, 
rather  than  say  "I  told  you  so,"  they 
should  remember  this  good  old  amend- 
ment they  turned  down  this  afternoon. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Scott:  On 
page  36  strike  out  the  table  Immediately  pre- 
ceding line  1  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


"GENERAL  SCHEDULE 
"  [To  be  effective  for  the  period  beginning  on  tlie  Isl  day  of  the  1st  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 1967| 


Annual  rates  and  steps 


"Grade 


1 


GS-1 S3.826 

GS-2        4,161 

GS-3  4,526 

GS-4 5.063 

GS-5     5,651 

GS-6     6,219 

GS-7       6,838 

GS-8 7.492 

GS-9 8,158 

GS-10 8,927 

GS-U 9.775 

GS-I2 11,583 

GS-13 13.646 

GS-14  16,013 

GS-15 18,603 

GS-16 21.280 

GS-17 24,126 

GS-f8       27,444 


2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

$3,956  »4,086  J4,216  $4,346  J4,476  $4,606  $4,736  $4,865  $4,996 

4  302  4  443  4  584  4.725  4,866  5,007  5,148  5,289  5,430 

4  679  4]  832  4  985  5  138  5  291  5,444  5,597  5.750  5,903 

5  233  5  403  5  573  5,743  5,913  6.083  6.253  6,423  6,593 

5  838  6  025  622  6  399  6  686  6  773  6,960  7,147  7,334 

6  429  6,639  6  849  7  059  7,269  7,479  7,689  7  899  8.109 

7  064  7  290  7  516  7  742  7.968  8,194  8,420  8,646  8,872 

7  742  7  992  8  242  8  492  8,742  8.992  9,242  9,492  9,742 

8  435  8  712  8  989  9:265  9.543  9.820  10.097  10.374  10,651 

9  233  9  539  9  845  10,151  10,457  10,763  11,069  11,375  11,681 
10  109  xlm  10  777  11111  11445  11.779  12,113  12.447  12,781 

1985  12  387  12  789  13  191  13,593  13,995  14,397  4,799  5,02 

4  121  14  596  15  071  15,546  15,021  16.496  16,971  17  446  17.921 

6  568  7  123  17  678  18  233  18.788  19.343  19,898  20,453  21,t»8 

19  247  9  891  20  535  21.179  21,823  22,457  23,111  23,755  24,399' 

21991  22702  23,413  24.124  24,835  25.546  26.257  26,968    

24,'932  25,738  26,544  27,350  


On  page  50,  strike  out  Une  7  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  In  line  3 
on  p.^ge  52  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
•■  §  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  as  follows  for  the  period  beginning 


on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  be- 
ginning on  or  after  October  1,  1967: 

"SECTION     4103     SCHEDULE 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  S27,444. 

"Medical  Director.  $24,126  minimum  to 
$27,350  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $18,603  min- 
imum to  $24,399  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service.  $18,603 
minimum  to  $24,399  maximum. 
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•■Chief    Pharmacist.   $18,603   minimum   to  "Pull  grade.  $11,583  minimum  to  $15,201 

^".?^er^S=n.     •I8.«03     minimum     to  ^^S^rade.  $9,775  minimum  to  $12.- 

$21,399  ra:iximum. 

-(b)  (1)   The  grades  and  per  annum  full-  "NtiBS*  schedtjle 

prvv  ranges   for  positions   provided   In  para-  "Assistant    Director    grade,    $16,013    mlni- 

eraph   (1 )    of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall  mum  to  $21,003  maximum, 

be  ns  follows  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  -chief  grade,  $13,646  minimum  to  $17,921 

first  dav  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  m.-ixlmum. 

on  or  after  October  1,   1967:  "Senior  grade,  $11,583  minimum  to  $15,201 

-PHYSICIAN-  AND  DENTIST  scHEDrLE  ""^-jn'^e'^edlate   grade,   $9,775  mlnlmiun   to 

-Director  grade.  $21,280  minimum  to  $26.-  jj2,781  maximum. 

9G8  maximum.  'PuU   grade,   $8,158   minimum   to   $10,651 

•Executive    grade,    $19,854    minimum    to  maximum. 

$25,821  maximum.  "Associate  grade,  $7,134  mlnimimi  to  $9,- 

••Chief  grade.  $18,603  minimum  to  $24,399  276  maximum. 

ma.Kimum.  "Junior  grade.  $6,219  mlnlmiun  to  $8,109 

•'Senior  grade,   $16,013   minimum  to  $21,-  maximum. 

008  maximum  On  page  52  strike  out  the  table  immediately 

■  Intermediate  grade,  $13,646  minimum  to  following  line  19  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$17,921  maximum.  «»e  following: 

"FOREIGN  SERVICE  SCHEDULE 
-  .To  be  effective  (or  the  period  beginning  on  ttie  1st  day  o(  llie  1st  pay  period  beginning  on  or  alter  October  1. 1967] 


"Foreign  Service  Officers 


1 


Class  I »25,372 


Class  2 

Class  3 , 

Class  4 . ..,,— i 

Class  5..... 

Class  6 _.— i^ 

Class  7 

Class  8 


20. 493 
16,792 
13.646 
11.239 
9.374 
7.922 
6,838 


$26,217 
21.205 
17.375 
14,121 
1 1. 629 
9.697 
8.188 
7.064 


J27.444 
21.917 
17.958 
14. 596 
12.019 
10.020 
8.454 
7,290 


$22, 629 
18,541 
15.071 
12.409 
10.343 
8.720 
7.516 


J23.  341 
19.  124 
15, 546 
12. 799 
10, 666 
8,986 
7,742 


J24, 053 
19.707 
16.021 
13, 189 
10,989 
9,252 
7.968 


J24, 765 
20, 290 
16, 496 
13.579 
11.312 
9.518 
8, 194" 


On   page  53   strike   out  the   table  tome-      thereof  the  following: 

dlately  following  hne  2  and   insert  in  lieu 

"To  be  eflective  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  Oct  1.  1967| 


"Foreign  Service 

sutt 


10 


Class  1         .-  -  tl6.792  $17,375  $17,958 

ClaS5  2         ---  13,646  14,121  14,596 

Cass 3:::.-  n.239  11.627  12.019 

CaS4               .  9.374  9.697  10.020 

Cass  5;:::   ...  8.453  8.752  9  031 

Cass  6  7,634  7. 8S9  8.144 

c til 7 :;::..  7.011  7.243  7.475 

Class  8            --  6.205  6,415  5.625 

Cass  9  5.662  5.849  6.036 

callio;:;:::.  5063  5.233  5,403 


$18,541 
15,071 
12,409 
10.343 
9.320 
8.399 
7,707 
6.835 
6.223 
5.573 


$19, 124 
15,545 
12.799 
10.666 

9,609 
8.651 
7.939 
7.045 
6.41U 
5.743 


$19,707 

16.021 

13.189 

10.989 

9,898 

8,909 

8,171 

7.255 

6,597 

5.913 


$20. 290 

16.4% 

13.579 

11.312 

10.187 

9.164 

8.403 

7.465 

6.784 

6,083 


$20, 873 
16.971 
13, 969 
11.635 
10.476 
9.419 
8.635 
7,675 
6.971 
6,253 


$21,456 

17.446 

14. 359 

11.958 

10,  765 

9.674 

8.867 

7.885 

7,158 

6,423 


$22. 039 

17.921 

14,749 

12, 281 

11,054 

9,929 

9.099 

8,095 

7,  345  , 

6.593' 


On  page  59  strike  out  "4.5  per  centum'"  in 
lines  17  and  25  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6 
per  centum  effective  October  1,  1967". 

Mr,  SCOTT  idurmg  the  reading  l  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read 
a:id  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  that  a  pay 
raise  of  6  percent  effective  October  1  of 
this  year  be  given  to  all  employees 
covered  by  the  bill  rather  than  the  initial 
6  percent  for  postal  workers  and  4 '2  per- 
cent for  all  other  employees.  It  does  not 
relate  to  the  action  taken  in  1968  or 
1969  which  is  covered  in  another  portion 
of  the  bill  because  none  of  us  are  aware 
at  this  time  of  what  action  the  House  will 
take  on  these  portions  of  the  bill.  There- 
f.ire.  this  amendment  is  related  only  at 
the  initial  phase. 


What  the  committee  bill  says,  in  effect, 
is  that  postal  workers  ai'e  entitled  to 
"more  comparability"  than  any  other 
group  of  Government  employees.  I  find 
no  justification  for   this  suggestion. 

In  a  pamphlet  printed  last  year  by 
the  committee  entitled  "Salary  and  Re- 
tirement Amendment  Increases  of  Fed- 
eral Classified  and  Postal  Employees. 
1945-66."  there  is  a  table  on  page  1  indi- 
cating all  of  the  pay  raises  received  from 
July  1.  1945.  to  date,  and  it  indicates 
that  classified  workers'  pay  has  been  in- 
creased by  100.2  percent.  A  similar  table 
on  page  2  relates  to  postal  employees  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  and  it  indicates 
they  have  received  increases  totalling 
139.4  percent.  I  have  these  tables  with 
me  if  any  member  wotild  like  to  look  at 
them.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  arguing 
to  give  postal  employees  less  but  to  give 
classified  workers  more.  The  report  of 
the  committee  on  this  bill  contains  a 
message  from  the  President  which  states 
on  page  3  that  an  increase  of  7.2  percent 
is  necessary  to  close  the  comparability 
gap. 

However,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtistics,  this  7.2-percant  gap  ex- 
isted in  March  1966.  Between  March  1966 
and  July  1967  pay  for  private  industry 
increased  an  additional  5  percent,  bring- 


ing the  comparability  gap  not  to  7.2  per- 
cent but  to  12.2  percent  at  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  each 
Member  of  this  body  wants  to  be  fair  to 
all  Government  employees  and  does  not 
respond,  as  some  of  the  newspapei-s  have 
indicated,  by  giving  greater  increases  to 
those  employees  who  have  the  most  ef- 
fective lobbyists  on  the  Hill.  Now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  believe  in  economy  in 
government  and  will  continue  to  vote 
against  many  of  tlie  spending  programs. 
"There  is  no  question  but  that  we  must 
have  a  system  of  priorities  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  However,  these  are  em- 
ployees of  our  Government.  They  are  the 
people  we  and  the  public  deal  with  daily. 
I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  fair  and 
equal  treatment.  The  amendment  was 
prepared  by  the  committee  staff  with  in- 
sti-uctions  to  give  identical  treatment  to 
all  employees.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  around  here  about  economy  and  you 
are  going  to  have  a  chance  t-o  cast  an 
economy  vote  on  tills  amendment  be- 
cause the  amount  carried  under  this  pro- 
posed pay  bill  is  over  the  President's 
budget  as  a  result  of  the  compromises 
which  we  have  had  to  make.  In  other 
words,  you  are  going  to  add  $157  million 
more  if  you  adopt  this  amendment. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  just 
a  moment  why  this  is  true. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  committee  decided 
to  give  an  increase  of  6  percent  to  postal 
workers  and  an  increase  of  4.5  percent 
in  this  first  phase  to  classified  workers. 
It  is  important  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  understand  this.  We  were 
faced  with  a  tremendously  difficult  job 
and  problem.  We  were  shot  at  by  the 
postal  uriions  who  have  a  real  giievance. 
We  were  tmder  fire  also  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  a  real  budget  problem. 
We  had  one  serious  problem  w'ith  refer- 
ence to  the  classified  people  who  have 
been  promised  comparability  for  a  period 
of  at  lea.st  5  years.  In  other  words,  we 
were  dealing  with  a  very  f  racile  situation 
or.  in  other  words,  a  stool  which  rested 
upon  three  legs.  In  the  first  place  the 
first  leg  was  represented  by  the  admin- 
istration budget  and  the  problem  of  the 
deficit  with  which  we  are  confronted.  We 
had  to  hold  the  impact  of  this  proposal 
down  and  limit  it  to  what  could  be  be  ex- 
pended upon  pay  raises.  As  a  result  of 
this,  we  came  down  somewhere  between 
$300  and  S400  million. 

Second.  220  Members  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  have  said  that  the 
postal  people  have  a  real  grievance  and 
as  an  indication  of  that  grievance.  220 
bills  were  introduced,  bills  designed  to 
reclassify  postal  employees.  We  had  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  had  also  to 
do  something  about  full  comparability 
for  the  classified  people.  So  the  compro- 
mise was  that  this  year  in  the  first  phase 
we  will  make  it  I'L'  percent  extra  for  the 
postal  people,  but  not  as  an  expression  of 
favoritism  for  one  group,  but  as  a  reclass- 
ification action  as  well. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  classified  service 
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grade  changes  go  on  all  the  time.  In 
other  words,  you  can  change  a  GS-9  to 
a  GS-10  or  you  can  change  a  GS-6  to  a 
GS-7.  However,  you  cannot  reclassify  a 
postal  employee  under  the  same  guide- 
lines as  you  can  a  classified  employee. 
So,  the  postal  employees  are  getting  6  in 
this  phase.  5  next  year,  for  a  total  of  11 
percent.  And,  by  doing  that  we  reclassify 
them  and  give  them  this  level  5.  an  action 
which  the  majority  of  this  House  has  said 
they  are  entitled  to. 

But.  next  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Scott's  cla.ssified  employees  will  begin  to 
get  the  bigger  raises  and  they  will  have 
full  comparability  in  1969.  I  wotild  like 
to  give  them  full  comparability  this  year, 
but  we  cannot  do  it.  So,  we  propose  to 
handle  it  in  three  phases.  We  see  that 
they  get  to  the  point  where  eventually 
they  will  have  their  comparability.  There 
is  something  in  this  proposed  pay  raise 
for  everyone. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
delicate  compromise  which  is  involved 
here  represented,  as  I  stated  earlier,  by 
a  three-legged  stool,  and  I  hope  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  not  pull  this 
one  leg  out  from  under  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  defeated  on  those  grounds  and  on 
the  ground  of  economy. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  If  we  were  to  increase 
the  classified  employees"  rates  by  1  '2  per- 
cent this  year,  it  would  mean  that  next 
year  they  would  get  a  IVa  percent  less 
raise? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Precisely,  under  the  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  like  others  of 
the  committee  who  have  suffered  under 
the  constant  accusation  that  there  is 
something  discriminatory  in  this  care- 
fully balanced  bill.  A  bill  that  attempts  to 
give  equity  and  special  attention  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  Consider  for  the  mo- 
ment the  employees  involved  and  what 
they  would  like,  but  remember  what  you 
are  trj-ing  to  do  through  this  legislation 
to  strengthen  the  postal  service,  and  you 
must  realize  that  we  are  in  trouble.  One 
of  the  places  where  we  are  in  trouble,  and 
everyone  recognizes  it  but  we  have  not 
done  much  about  it  is  the  glaring  defi- 
ciency of  postal  wages  in  high  wage  areas 
where  the  postal  service  cannot  hire  and 
retain  the  kind  of  people  we  need  for  the 
ever-increasing  burden  which  this  essen- 
tial service  is  carrying.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  compete  for  his  labors  when  the 
letter  carrier  or  clerk  finds  himself  living 
on  a  block  where  his  earnings  are  so  f  ar 
below  that  of  the  parents  of  children  who 
are  the  contemporaries  of  his  children 
and  all  of  the  kids  who  go  to  school  with 
his  children.  In  other  words,  we  are  in 
serious  and  deep  trouble. 

We  have  more  women  carrying  mall- 
bags  today  than  ever  before  because  it 
has  become  a  less  desirable  job  than  ever 
before  when  compared  with  other  jobs 


and  unfortunately  women  are  still  getting 
the  toughest  and  lowest  paying  jobs  in 
many  parts  of  our  coimtry.  One  cannot 
make  enough  money  as  a  letter  carrier  to 
compete  with  the  buying  power  of  other 
persons  having  similar  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry in  that  area.  But  more  important 
than  anything  else  is  this:  There  is  no 
discrimination  with  regard 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Udall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  I 

Mr.  WIILIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  There  is  no 
discrimination  with  regard  to  compara- 
bility under  this  bill  as  it  was  written  by 
our  subcommittee  and  adopted  by  the 
full  committee.  Ever>'  Federal  employee 
is  to  reach  comparability  on  the  same 
day.  That  is  the  beauty  of  the  Udall  bill. 
It  is  true  that  the  postal  employees  will 
receive  6  percent  this  year,  and  5  percent 
in  July  of  next  year,  but  the  amount  that 
they  receive  in  April  of  1969  will  be  based 
on  comparability  the  same  as  any  other 
cla.ss  of  employee.  All  they  can  receive  in 
April  of  1969  is  that  amount  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  comparability.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  taking  the  letter  carriers  and 
the  clerks  and  other  postal  employees  to 
their  first  step  toward  comparability  a 
little  bit  quicker  than  the  other  em- 
ployees, but  there  are  good  and  sound 
reasons  for  doing  this.  And  on  April  1, 
1969.  ever>'  single  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  reached  com- 
parability if  the  administration  carries 
out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  ntmiber  of  words. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comment  that  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  certainly 
I  have  no  intention  of  discriminating  in 
any  way  against  the  postal  workers,  but 
I  do  suggest  that  it  is  fair  to  give  equal 
treatment  to  all  employees.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  only  relate  to  classified 
workers,  it  relates  to  those  legislative 
employees  which  so  many  tears  were 
shed  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
a  few  minutes  ago.  these  competent  as- 
sistants of  ours;  it  relates  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees,  and  to 
all  of  the  other  white  collar  employees 
covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  referred  to  Mr.  Scott's  classi- 
fied employees.  I  would  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  House  that  the  staff  furnished 
me  with  a  list  of  the  number  of  classi- 
fied employees  in  every  State  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  in  every  State  there  are  at  least 
twice  as  many  classified  employees  as 
there  are  postal  workers.  So  these  are 
your  employees  as  well  as  Mr.  Scott's 
employees. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Br-ivsco]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Scott  amendment. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  postal  employees 
are  in  th.e  first  five  levels  of  the  pay 
scale.  These  employees  are  mostly  mail- 
handlers,  clerks,  and  carriers.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  positions  are  held 
by  married  men  with  families  to  support 
on  comparatively  low  salaries.  There  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
promoted  to  higher  pay  levels.  Tliere- 
fore.  the  greatest  need  at  this  time  is  for 
action  which  will  give  tliem  a  substan- 
tial increase  to  help  them  meet  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  living,  and  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  come  closer  to 
supporting  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  their  families. 

Employees  in  other  services  have 
greater  opportunity  for  promotion  and. 
generally,  are  single  employees  entering 
the  service  right  out  of  school  at  salary 
levels  the  equivalent  of  those  paid  mar- 
ried postal  employees  with  many  yearj 
of  serrice. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  these  facts  jus- 
tify the  additional  I'i  percent  being 
granted  postal  field  service  employees  in 
the  first  stage  increase. 

Bear  in  mind  that  title  II  of  H.R.  7977 
in  the  second-  and  third-stage  pay  in- 
creases places  all  employees — postal  field 
service,  Classification  Act.  and  all  other 
groups — on  the  same  basis.  It  provides 
that  they  all  receive  salaries  comparable 
to  those  paid  by  private  business  for  the 
work  they  are  performing. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  does  not 
disturb  this  dehcate  balance  and  would 
vote  down  the  Scott  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia   [Mr.  Scott] . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEIGER 
OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin:  On  page  75.  Immediately  below 
line  2.  insert  the  following: 

"APPOINTMENT   OF  POSTMASTERS  BT 
POSTMASTER   GENERAL 

"Sec.  223.  Section  3311  (relating  to  method 
of  appointment  of  postmasters)   of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"  '§  3311.  Method  of  appointment 

"•(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  ap- 
point postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes  in  the  competitive 
civil  service  without  term.  He  shall  make  the 
appointments  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  and  rules  by — 

••'(1)  competitive  examinations;  and 

"'(2)  promotions  from  within  the  postal 
service. 

"■(b)    The  Postmaster   General  shall   ap- 
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point  postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  fourth 
class  without  term. 

•■'ici  Notw-ithstajidmg  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
make  each  appointment  to  a  position  of  post- 
master at  a  post  office  of  any  class  without 
regard  to  any  recommendation  or  statement, 
oral  or  written,  with  respect  to  any  person 
who  requests,  or  Is  under  consideration  for, 
such  appointment,  made  by — 

••  ■(!)  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  (including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico):  or 

"(21  any  official  of  a  partisan  National. 
State,  county,  or  municipal  or  other  local  po- 
litical party. 

••■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  person  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraph  1 1  i  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  Is  hereby  prohibited  from  making 
or  transmitting  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
or  to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government,  any  recommendation  or 
sut«ment,  oral  or  written,  with  respect  to 
any  person  who  requests,  or  is  under  con- 
sideration for,  appointment  to  a  position  of 
postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  any  class.  The 
Postmaster  General  at;d  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government — 

■■'111  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider, 
or  accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment; and 

■  '(2)  shall  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement,  if  written,  received  by  him, 
appropriately  marked  as  In  violation  of  this 
section,  to  the  person  making  or  transmit- 
tlng  the  same 

"'(e)  A  F>erson  who  requests,  or  is  under 
consideration  for.  appointment  to  a  position 
of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  any  class  is 
hereby  prohibited  from  requesting  or  solicit- 
ing any  such  recommendation  or  statement 
from  any  person  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
paragraph (1>  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  An  applicant  making  such  so- 
licitation or  request,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
In  violation  of  this  subsection,  is  disqualified 
for  appointment  to  the  position  of  post- 
master concerned. 

•'(fi  Each  application  form  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverimieiit  used  in  connection  with  an 
application  for  appointment  to  a  position  of 
postmaster  a'-  a  post  office  of  any  class  shall 
contain  appropriate  language.  In  conspicuous 
and  legible  type  In  contrast  by  typography, 
layout,  or  color  with  other  printing  o"  such 
application  form,  informing  the  applicant  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section.'. 

"VACANCIES    IN    POSITIONS    OF    POSTI\dASTER 

•■Sec.  224.  Section  3315  (relating  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  positions  of  post- 
master i  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
rel  ited  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this  title 
governing  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  interim 
appointment,  assignment,  or  designation  of 
any  person  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graphs (1)  to  (4),  inclusive,  of  subsection 
^a)    of  this  section.'. 

"VACANCIES    ON    RURAL    ROUTES 

"Sec.  225.  Section  3338  (relating  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  on  rural  routes)  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"'(g)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
related  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this 
title  governing  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  any  person  to  a  position  of 
rural  carrier  and  tlie  application  and  assign- 
ment of  any  rural  carrier  ■s.-ith  respect  to  any 
rural  route/. 

■'SAVINti    PROVISION 

••Sbc.  226.  Th«  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 223.  224,  and  225  of  this  title  shall  not 


affect  the  status  or  tenure,  on  the  eSecUve 
date  of  such  sections  of — 

■■(1)   postmasters  in  office; 

"(2)  persons  appointed,  assigned,  or  des- 
ignated in  accordance  with  subparagraphs 
(1)  to  (4),  inclusive,  of  section  3315(a)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(3)  persons  holding  positions  of  rural 
carrier." 

On  page  75,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  223. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  227.". 

On  page  75,  immediately  following  line  15, 
insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Sections  223.  224.  225.  and  226  shall 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1968." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered   by    the   gentleman    from   Wis- 
consin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  reserves  a  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  briefly,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  remove  the  appointment  of 
postal  officials  from  political  patronage. 
The  amendment  is  identical  to  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion by  a  number  of  Members  and  calls 
for  the  transfer  of  the  authority  and 
procedure  for  post  office  appointments 
to  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  offices 
and  rural  mail  carriers  from  straight 
political  patronage  to  the  Civil  Service 
system. 

The  amendment  is  aimed  at  creating 
more  efficiency  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment by  allowing  the  appointment  of 
the  best-qualified  personnel  at  the  top 
level  of  the  Department. 

Today  we  use  the  position  of  postmas- 
ter as  an  award  for  political  accom- 
plishments. 

In  the  process  of  awarding  appoint- 
ments to  political  friends,  w-e  are  creat- 
ing in  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  in- 
effecient  post  office  operations  in  the 
world. 

In  our  drive  for  efficiency,  we  must 
start  at  the  top  with  those  who  are 
charged  with  seeing  that  the  mail  is 
delivered  promptly.  There  is  no  reason 
for  not  filling  those  jobs  with  the  most 
capable  personnel.  This  is  what  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  in  the 
course  of  our  deliberations  here  yester- 
day and  today  about  the  quality  of  our 
employees,  about  trying  to  give  them 
comparability,  about  trying  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  operation  of  our  Post 
Office  Department  and  about  raising  the 
rates  necessary  to  pay  for  the  operation. 
But  nowhere  in  this  legislation — unfortu- 
nately and  regrettably— do  we  really 
begin  to  provide  a  method  by  which  we 
can  improve  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  think  there  has  to 
be  a  fundamental  change  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  Department  is  operated, 
and  the  most  effective  and  most  efficient 


step  that  can  be  taken  is  simply  to  stop 
playing  politics  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. We  can  play  politics  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  any 
longer  with  a  post  office  that  delivers  75 
billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year  to  play  post 
office  politics  in  1967. 
I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  May  I  ask 
tlie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  is  not 
this  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Reorga- 
mzntion  Act? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  It  is  part  of  the 
congre-ssional  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Are  there 
not  many  instances  where  appointments 
have  been  made  and  they  have  failed  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  year  after 
year  after  year,  thus  creating  a  situation 
of  complete  instability  in  post  oCT.ces 
around  the  country? 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  point  this  out. 

In  my  district  I  have  a  postmaster  who 
was  named  acting  postmaster  in  1960 
and  who  was  reappointed  in  1961,  but 
he  was  not  confirmed.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed in  1962  and  he  was  acting  post- 
master for  a  time.  He  was  again  reap- 
pointed in  1963.  1964,  1965.  and  1966  and 
again  this  year.  But  he  never  was  con- 
firmed. Finally,  this  year,  he  was  con- 
firmed as  postmaster.  I  think  this  situ- 
ation in  my  district  points  up  the  com- 
plete absurdity  of  the  present  system  of 
the  appointment  of  postmasters  and  of 
the  rural  carriers. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support.  I  ap- 
preciate also  the  support  of  the  distin- 
gui.shed  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTEl  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  lUinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld!, 
both  of  whom  have  been  leaders  in  this 
fight  to  improve  postal  service  by  re- 
moving political  influence. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman, 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  that  have  just  been 
made.  The  gentleman's  proposal  here  I 
think  is  a  sound  one  and  is  long  over- 
due. We  have  a  situation  right  now  in 
my  district  in  Fen  ton,  Mich.,  where  we 
have  a  bad  situation  and  where  we  have 
needed  a  postmaster  now  for  months. 
Because  the  local  political  party  there 
cannot  solve  its  own  in-house  problems, 
they  cannot  agree  on  a  postmaster.  The 
result  is  that  the  postal  service  has  suf- 
fered, postal  morale  has  suffered,  and 
the  situation  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
I  think  this  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
problem  that  occurs  under  conditions  as 
they  are  today.  We  ought  to  take  these 
postmasterships  out  of  the  political 
arena.  I  beheve  it  is  wrong  to  run  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  the  basis  of 
political  patronage. 
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I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  like 

deserves  bipartisan  support  because  this  to  support  the  gentleman  in  the  well  on 

is  a  step  ahead  for  the  people,  and  I  sup-  the  point  of  order.  I  join  with  him  in  the 

port  it  enthusiastically.  fond  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  remove 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


symbol  shall  be  'BCS'.  Compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance  ■with 
such  schedule." 

On  page  43,  immediately  below  line  7,  strike 
out  "Rural  Carrier  Schedule  I"  and  insert  in 
at  least  the  accusation  of  politics,  if  not     neu  thereof  "Rural  Carrier  schedule". 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman, 

Mr,  HANNA.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  so  far  as  my  own 


the  fact,  from  the  selection  of  post- 
masters. I  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  examining  his 
amendment,  he  would  substitute  a  new 
political  arena  for  the  existing  political 


experience  is  concerned,  I  have  in  most     arena,  and  rather  than,  as  the  gentleman 

situations     recommended     appointment     — .*^=--~  .,„ii.i-„  „,,♦   ^f  tv,„  c.^i^„_ 

within  the  post  office.  But  my  experience 
in  this  has  led  me  to  believe  that  if  these 
appointments  are  to  be  kept  in  politics, 
we  ought  to  give  that  honor  of  naming 
the  postmasters  to  the  losing  political 
party.  In  each  instance  I  have  foimd  that 
I  have  made  several  enemies  and  one 
ingrate.  I.  therefore,  would  be  in  favor 
of  that  kind  of  change  which  would 
place  this  matter  of  appointment  as  a 
burden  upon  that  party  which  fails  to 
get  sufficient  vote's  of  the  people  in  an 
election. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


says,  getting  politics  out  of  the  selec- 
tion of  postmasters,  he  would  inject  an 
entirely  new  behind-the-scenes  and  out- 
of-the-public-view  type  of  politics  for 
the  present  pleasant  open-patronage 
system,  which  I  find  eminently  more  de- 
sirable than  his  proposed  new  political 
system. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  support 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  in  his  resixinse 
to  the  point  of  order,  I  would  point  out 


from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Udall]  insist  upon  his  to  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
point  of  order?  committee  that  on  page  39  of  the  bill 
Mr,  UDALL,  'i'es,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do.  reference  is  made  to  the  title  to  which 
I  am  reluctant  to  do  so  because  I  favor  the  gentleman  refers.  The  gentleman 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  But  this  is  from  Wisconsin  has  offered  an  amend- 
a  matter  of  great  moment  and  not  to  be  ment  which  would  amend  title  39.  sec- 
decided  here  on  the  floor  in  the  Com-  tion  203  of  the  bill.  I  have  a  practically 
mittee  of  the  "Whole  but  it  should  be  de-  identical  amendment  at  the  desk  pres- 
cided  in  a  more  orderly  fashion  and  heard  ently.  Some  research  has  been  done  on 


On  p;'.ge  43,  in  the  parenthetical  matter 
below  line  7,  strike  out  •',  and  ending  Immedi- 
ately before  the  effective  dat«  of  Rural  Carrier 
Schedule  II  set  forth  below". 

On  page  43,  strike  out  all  of  Rural  Carrier 
Schedule  II  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

On  page  45,  line  14,  strike  out  '■Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  I"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of •'the  Postal  Field  Service  Sched'ule". 

On  page  45.  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out 
■•Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ••the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule". 

On  page  46,  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  '•Pos- 
tal Field  Service  Schedule  I"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Postal  Field  Service  Sched- 
ule". 

On  page  47,  strike  out  lines  8  to  24, 
inclusive. 

On  page  55,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  the  period  in  line  16 
on  page  57. 

On  page  57,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec,  213." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  212.". 

On  page  59.  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec,  214." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  213.". 

On  page  61.  line  5,  strike  out  •'Sec.  215." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  214. •'. 

On  page  61.  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  216." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sbc,  215. •'. 

On  page  68,  line  21.  strike  out  "Sec.  217." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••Sec.  216.". 

On  page  68,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  "213 
(d),   214,   215,   and  222"   and   Insert   in   lieu 


in  committee.  So.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  insist     this  point  of  order.  I  think  the  point  of     thereof  "212(d).  213,  214.  and  22r_' 


on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  title  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  and  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  deals 
with  salaries  of  the  classified  service,  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  other  salary  sj'stems 
and  procedures.  There  is  nothing  here 
about  the  appointment  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

This  amendment  would  involve  amend- 
ments to  the  Hatch  Act.  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act,  and  to  many  other  statutes  which 
are  not  before  us  at  this  time  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order.  I  beg 
to  differ  -with  my  eloquent  and  learned 
friend  from  Arizona.  The  bill  H.R.  7977 
purports  to  adjust  certain  postage  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Title  n  of  the 
bill,  in  various  and  sundry  places  in  that 
title,  at  pages  75  and  76  particularly,  title 
39  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  is 
the  very  title  to  which  my  amendment 
is  directed,  would  be  amended.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  to  me  most  appropriate 
that  this  bill  is  open  to  amendment  in 
relation  to  title  39,  since  the  bill  itself 
is  aimed  at  that  very  title. 

I  suggest  to  the  Chair  that  the  point 
of  order  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 'Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  MicMgan. 
CXIII 1805— Part  21 


order  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari 
zona   [Mr.  Udall],  should  not  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  Chair  has  examined 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  The 
title  under  consideration  deals  solely 
with  compensation  of  governmental  em- 
ployees. The  amendment  deals  with  the 
appointment  of  postmasters  by  the  Post- 
master General.  The  Chair  therefore 
holds  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  title 
under  consideration  and  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross;  On 
page  42.  strike  out  lines  10  to  15.  incltisive, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'■(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation schedule  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  ser^-ice  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  FMeld  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'PPS'.  Except  as  provided 
in  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title,  basic 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  employees 
in  accordance  with  such  schedule." 

On  page  42,  In  the  parenthetical  matter 
Immediately  below  line  15,  strike  out  ",  and 
ending  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  11  set  forth 
below. 

On  page  42,  immediately  below  the  paren- 
thetical matter  following  line  15,  strike  out 
•'Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Field  Service  Sched- 
ule". 

On  page  43,  strike  out  all  of  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  11  Immediately  preceding     dispensed   with   and   that  it  be  printed 


On  page  69.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec,  218." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  217.". 

On  page  69.  line  9,  strike  out  ••Sec.  219." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  218.". 

On  page  70.  line  19.  strike  out  •'Sec.  220." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  219.". 

On  page  73,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  221, ■' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  220,". 

On  page  74,  line  18,  strike  out  '•Sec.  222." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•Sec.  221. •'. 

On  page  75,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  in  line  8 
on  page  76  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  this  title  shall  take  effect  as 
follows: 

'•(1)  This  section  and  sections  201,  207,  215, 
218,  219,  and  220  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(2 1  Sections  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  208. 
209,  210.  211,  212  (except  subsection  (d)). 
213.  and  216  shall  become  effective  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  October  1,  1967. 

"(3)  Sections  212(d),  214,  217,  and  221 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

••(b)  For  the  piu-pKjees  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  individual 
is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  Insurance 
for  Federal  employees  all  changes  In  rates 
of  pay  which  result  from  the  enactment  of 
this  title  (except  secUons  '207,  212(d),  214, 
215,  and  221)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  become  effective  as  of  the  date  of  such 
enactment." 

Mr.  UDALL  'during  the  reading'.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 


line  1. 

On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  3  to  7.  Inclu- 
sive, and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  whicii  shall  be  known  as  the 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule   and  for  which  the 


in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ai'izona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  is  to  strike  from  the 
committee  amendment  the  provisions 
that  would  give  postal  employees  a  fur- 
ther automatic  5  percent  salary  increase 
next  July  1;  that  would  delegate  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  give  all  other 
Federal  employees  salary  increases  in 
yet  undetermined  amounts  on  the  same 
date;  and  that  would  give  the  President 
authority  to  make  further  unknown  sal- 
ary* increases  to  all  Federal  employees, 
including  postal  employees,  on  April  1, 
1969. 

The  provisions  in  the  committee 
amendment  are  completely  at  odds  to 
what  I  hope  is  the  present  mood  of  this 
House.  The  committee  would  have  Con- 
gress completely  abdicate  its  obligations 
and  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  Fed- 
eral salaries  and  it  would,  in  effect,  be 
giving  the  President  a  postdated  blank 
check  to  be  cashed  in  the  future  in  any 
amount.  In  view  of  what  has  happened 
here  latelv,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  such  V  responsibility. 

It  is  aosolutely  imperative  that  the 
Congress  maintain  constant  control  over 
the  Federal  payroll,  wiiich  now  exceeds 
$20  billion  a  year.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
be  Issuing  blank  commitments  that  would 
add  almost  $3  billion  to  the  tot-al  payroll 
by  1970.  The  times  in  which  we  live,  if 
never  before  in  our  history,  require  ex- 
treme fluidity  in  meeting  the  day-to-day 
challenges  that  threaten  our  society.  We 
simply  must  not  shackle  the  American 
people  with  a  burden  that  could  be  in- 
tolerable by  the  year  1970. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the 
Congress  should  abdicate  its  authority 
over  Federal  salaries  to  any  President. 
There  is  even  less  reason  to  mandate  the 
President  to  raise  salaries  regardless  of 
what  conditions  might  be  at  the  time — 
whether  in  1968  or  1969. 

The  authority  over  Federal  salaries 
must  remain  in  Congress.  Since  1962, 
five  pay  raises  have  been  enacted  for 
Federal  employees,  and  if  additional  pay 
raises  in  1968  and  1969  are  right  and 
proper  they  can  be  enacted  at  those 
times  with  full  consideration  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  the  employees  involved, 
but  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
taxpayers. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  these  so- 
called  automatic  comparability  catch-up 
provisions  that  I  find  intriguing.  Be- 
cause the  committee  amendment  in- 
tends no  further  upward  pay  adjust- 
ments until  1970  for  Federal  executives, 
the  $28,000  salarj'  for  executive  level  V 
will  continue  to  be  the  ceiling  for  all 
career  salaries.  Since  the  President,  in 
effect,  is  being  mandated  to  raise  career 
salaries  in  two  steps  to  achieve  so-called 
full  comparability  by  April  of  1969,  yet 
is  limited  to  the  ceiUng  of  $28,000  per 
year,  the  effect  is  going  to  be  to  com- 
pletely distort  all  four  statutory  salary 
systems  so  that  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  upper  grades  will,  regard- 
less of  grade  or  duties,  be  all  making  ap- 
proximately the  same  salaries. 

If  it  is  intended  to  try  to  keep  some 
pay  distinctions  in  the  levels  by  not  giv- 
ing all  employees  the  exact  percentage 
increases  they  should  have  to  achieve  so- 


called  comparability,  then  I  submit  that 
the  entire  comparability  catch-up  pro- 
vision is  a  fraud  and  a  sham.  Its  only 
justification  in  the  bill,  according  to  its 
authors  and  according  to  the  report,  is 
to  assure  the  employees  now  being  short- 
changed that  they  will  definitely  achieve 
comparability  by  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  simply  too 
many  flaws  in  these  provisions  and  too 
many  imponderables  in  the  future  for 
the  Congress  to  relinquish  any  control 
over  this  critical  area  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  a  week  ago  last  Fri- 
day on  this  floor,  discussing  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  admonished  the 
House  not  to  dodge  its  responsibilities 
by  saying  that  it  is  incompetent  to  de- 
cide what  funds  are  to  be  spent.  He 
said  it  would  be  "an  abdication  by  Con- 
gress, a  downgrading  of  our  resp<Dnsi- 
bility,  and  the  wrong  approach."  If  my 
amendment  is  not  adopted  and  if  this 
complete  abdication  of  congressional 
responsibility  remains  in  the  conunittee 
amendment,  the  majority  may  as  well 
forget  any  further  appeals  on  the  basis 
of  responsibility. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
at  this  time  to  express  my  support  of  this 
attempt  to  bring  comparability  to  postal 
employees.  There  is  no  justifiable  reason 
for  treating  our  letter  carriers  and  postal 
clerks  differently  from  employees  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

No  long  statement  on  my  part  Is  neces- 
sary. I  intend  to  do  my  speaking  with  my 
vote  which  will  be  a  loud  and  clear  "aye." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
on  the  proposition  of  delegation  of  au- 
thority or  control,  as  far  as  the  postal 
field  service  is  concerned,  there  is  no  dele- 
gation on  the  second  phase  of  the  postal 
field  service  raise.  The  table  Is  printed  on 
page  43.  This  is  not  delegation  of  any 
congressional  power.  This  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  We  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Federal  employees,  "We 
are  going  to  have  full  comparability." 
We  promised  it  5  years  ago,  and  they  are 
going  to  get  it  after  2  years  from  now. 
We  are  going  to  put  it  into  effect  in  three 
stages. 

Any  third-rate  bookkeeper  can  take 
the  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  get  the  comparability  ad- 
justments in  the  next  2  years  and  put 
into  effect  the  formula  Congress  writes 
into  this  bill.  So  there  is  no  delegation  of 
power.  We  are  declaring  a  policy  and 
telling  the  President  and  his  people  to 
get  some  calculating  machines  and  carry 
out  that  policy  in  two  stages. 

This  amendment  is  proposed  in  part  as 


an  economy  amendment.  Let  me  say  it  is 
not  economy.  It  will  not  save  money. 
It  will  cost  money. 

I  pointed  out  a  little  while  ago  that  if 
this  bill  Is  passed  we  are  going  to  have 
something  very  unusual  and  something 
very  delightful  around  here  next  year. 
That  will  be  the  first  election  year  in 
my  memory  when  there  will  not  be  a 
Federal  pay  bill  before  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve that- is  a  pretty  good  thing. 

I  had  an  amendment  similiar  to  this 
in  1965.  We  ended  up  with  a  bitter  and 
divisive  fight  in  1966,  after  that  three- 
phase  thing  was  stricken  out  by  the 
other  body  and  we  concurred. 

This  is  an  orderly  three-phase  salary 
adjustment  which  will  redeem  the  prom- 
ise Congress  made  in  1962  that  we  were 
going  to  pay  comparable  salaries  to  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  said  in  my  argument  against  another 
amendment  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
compromise  this  year  was  a  very  fragile 
one.  Everyone  got  something  he  had  to 
have.  The  thing  we  gave  to  the  classi- 
fied employees  was  full  comparability  in 
the  second  and  third  stages.  We  said, 
"You  do  not  get  as  much  as  the  postal 
workers  in  the  first  stage.  You  do  not 
need  it  as  badly.  But  you  will  get  more 
in  the  second  and  third  stages." 

So  if  we  take  away  the  part  of  that 
compromise  which  is  valuable  to  1.3 
million  classified  workers,  by  knocking 
out  the  second  and  third  stages  as  this 
amendment  would  do,  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake. 

I  believe  we  have  a  sound  pay  bill.  I 
urge  the  committee  to  support  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service 
in  this  excellent  compromise  we  have 
worked  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  charge 
of  imidentified  increases  in  1968-69  con- 
tained in  title  II  are  unfounded. 

Title  n  provides  that  the  increases  in 
those  fiscal  years  shall  be  as  follows: 

In  1968  one-half  of  the  amounts  by 
which  such  rate.s  are  exceeded  by  the 
rates  of  pay  paid  for  the  same  levels  of 
work  in  private  enterprise. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  these 
amounts  are  based  upon  annual  studies 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  au- 
thorized and  directed  by  the  Congress  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  determining  the 
differences,  if  any,  between  Federal  sal- 
aries and  those  paid  in  private  enter- 
prise for  the  same  work. 

In  1969  the  bill  directs  that  Federal 
salaries  should  be  increased  in  an  amount 
necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  compara- 
bility with  those  in  private  industry.  This. 
of  course,  will  be  on  the  basis  of  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  as  we  directed. 

The  Congress  has  broken  faith  with 
the  Federal  employees.  It  promised  com- 
parability 5  years  ago.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  time  we  kept  our  promise.  Even  if  we 
approve  these  increases  to  catch  up  with 
the  salaries  in  private  enterprise  7  years 
will   have   elapsed   since   the   Congress 
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adopted  the  policy.  This,  in  my  opinion. 
is  giossly  unfair  to  the  Federal  employee 
and  the  taxpayer. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members — if  we  do  not  provide  for  these 
increases  now  this  body  will  be  faced  with 
pressures  for  pay  increa,ses  each  year 
that  you  can  be  sure  will  be  far  more 
costly  than  those  provided  for  in  this 

biii. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  said: 

Statutory  pav  systems  ti.ive  failed  to  meet 
tae  needs  of  today"s  Federal  Service.  Absence 
c'  an  accepted  standard  for  Federal  salaries 
and  a  procedure  for  periodical  re\'iew  and 
adjustment  coupled  with  rigid  statutory  rules 
of  pay  administration,  deprive  the  systems  of 
the  adaptability  so  essential  in  a  period  of 
ripidly  changing  conditions.  Major  inequities 
exist  between  the  Federal  employee  and  his 
equals  throughout  the  national  economy. 

The  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  estab- 
lished a  basic,  uniform  pay  policy  that 
covers  all  four  of  the  major  statutory 
pay  plans.  The  policy  as  stated  in  section 
502  of  the  act  is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  thatrWhereas 
the  functions  of  a  Federal  salary  system  are 
to  &S.  salary  rates  for  the  services  rendered  by 
Federal  employees  so  as  to  make  possible  the 
emplovmeut  of  persons  well-qualified  to  con- 
duct the  Government's  progr.ims  and  to  con- 
trol expenditures  of  funds  for  personal  serv- 
'ces  with  equity  'o  the  employee  and  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  whereas  fulfillment  of  these 
functions  is  essential  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  mawmimi  proficiency  in  the 
civiUan  services  of  Crovemment,  then,  ac- 
cordingly. Federal  salary  fixing  shall  be  based 
upon  the  principles  that — 

a.  There  shall  be  equal  pay  for  substan- 
tially equal  work,  and  pay  distinctions  shall 
be  maintained  in  keeping  with  work  and 
performance  distinctions;   and 

b.  Federal  salary  rates  shall  be  comparable 
with  private  enterprise  salary  rates  for  the 
same  levels  of  work. 

Salary  levels  for  the  several  Federal  stat- 
utory salary  systems  shall  be  Interrelated, 
and  salary  levels  shall  be  set  and  henceforth 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  above 
principles. 

Annual  siu'veys  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  Department  of 
Labor,  furnish  private  enterprise  salary 
data  for  occupations  representative  of 
positions  in  the  Federal  Service. 

Also  applicable  to  the  four  major  stat- 
utorj'  pay  plans  is  a  feature  of  the  Salai-y 
Reforai  Act  which  permits  the  President 
to  establish  special  salary  rates  to  re- 
lieve recruiting  or  retention  handicaps. 
Whenever  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
under  authority  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, finds  that  private  enterprise  salary 
rates  are  so  substantially  above  Federal 
rates  as  to  handicap  significantly  the 
Government's  recruitment  or  retention 
of  well-qualified  persons,  it  may  estab- 
lish higher  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  the 
occupational  levels  and  geographic  areas 
concerned  and  may  make  corresponding 
increases  in  other  rates  of  the  range  or 
ranges  concerned.  And  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  authorize  this  same 
practice  in  the  postal  service. 

Since  1962  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  been  making  studies  of  posi- 
tions of  the  same  levels  of  work  in  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  determine  how 
their  salaries  compare.  Consistently  the 
Bureau  has  found  that  Federal  salaries 
lag  behind  those  for  comparable  levels 
of  work  in  private  enterprise. 


Never  since  1962  has  the  Congress 
taken  the  action  to  honor  the  commit- 
ment made  at  that  time  to  close  the  pay 
gap.  It  is  about  time  we  did  so.  H.R. 
7977  honors  that  commitment.  It  pro- 
vides for  closing  the  comparability  pay 
gap  bv  April  of  19G9— 7  years  after  Con- 
gress "said  that  it  should  be  done  and 
committed  itself  to  do  so. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  be  honorable  in 
our  corrmiitment  to  Federal  employees 
and  vote  for  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7977 
a.s  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  because  it  is  an  outright 
violation  of  the  pledge  we  gave  to  Fed- 
eral employees  in  1962.  Yes,  it  is  now  5 
yeai-s  since  Congress  pledged  itself  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  goal  of  com- 
parability of  Federal  pay  rates  with  those 
in  private  industry.  At  last,  after  5  years, 
we  have  a  pay  bill— H.R.  7977— which 
will  realize  this  goal  by  April  of  1969. 
Justice  requires  that  we  fulfill  our  moral 
obligation  to  Federal  employees  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  and  that  we  do  not 
permit  any  mistaken  notion  of  economy 
to  persuade  us  to  shortchange  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  the  US.  Govern- 
ment so  loyally  and  effectively,  and  who 
have  done  so  through  the  years  at  rates 
of  compensation  considerably  below 
wages  and  salaries  paid  by  private  in- 
dusti-y  for  comparable  work. 

In  1962,  Congress  recognized  how  un- 
fair it  is  that  Federal  civil  service  per- 
sonnel serve  their  Government  and  their 
country  at  an  economic  sacrifice.  And  in 
that  year,  we  passed  Federal  salarj-  legis- 
lation which  included  a  provision  by 
which  Congress  assumed  the  obligation 
to  raise  Federal  pay  rates  until  Federal 
employees  receive  compensation  equal  to 
that  received  by  people  in  private  indus- 
try for  work  requiring  comparable  com- 
petence and  responsibility. 

That  was  in  1962.  Mr.  Chairman.  Now. 
in  1967,  we  are  in  process  of  realizing 
for  the  first  time  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  to  which  we  pledged 
ourselves  5  years  ago. 

One  difficulty  under  which  we  have  la- 
bored during  the  past  5  years  is  that  of 
providing  ourselves  with  sufQciently  cur- 
rent figures  of  wages  and  salaries  in  pri- 
vate industiT. 

The  1962  Federal  pay  bill  provides  for 
an  annual  survey  of  pay  .scales  in  private 
industiT.  Wages  and  salaries  m  private 
industry  are  then  to  be  compared  with 
wiiat  the  Federal  Government  pays  its 
civil  servants  for  performing  work  re- 
quiring comparable  ability  On  the  basis 
of  this  comparison,  the  President  is  to 
report  to  Congress  every  year  on  the 
lack  of  comparabiUty  between  pay  rates 
in  private  industry  and  in  the  public 
service,  and  he  is  to  recommend  what- 
ever adjustment  of  Federal  pay  rates 
mav  be  necessary  to  bring  Federal  pay 
into  -ine  with  what  business  and  indus- 
try are  paying  their  people. 

This  should  be  a  reliable  procedure  to 
follow  as  a  means  of  achieving  compara- 
biUty and  of  maintaining  comparability 
once  achieved.  But  the  success  of  this 
procedure  is  conditional  upon  obtaining 
up-to-date  figures  for  wage  and  salary 
scales  in  private  industry.  It  is  a  fact 


that  pay  rates  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  go  up  on  an  average  of  3.6 
percent  per  year.  Evidently,  then,  a  lag 
of  even  a  few  months  in  obtaining  these 
figures  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with 
Federal  pay  would  mean  that  adjust- 
ments of  Federal  pay  rates  would  never 
suffice  to  attain  comparability. 

In  his  message  on  Federal  pay  this 
past  April,  President  Johnson  reported 
to  us  that  wages  and  salaries  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  are,  on  an  average,  72  per- 
cent below  those  which  private  industry 
)3ays  for  work  requiring  comparable 
competence. 

The  comparability  gap  is  far  greater 
today  than  it  was  in  April.  In  fact,  it 
was  Var  greater  in  April  than  the  Presi- 
dent reported  it  to  be.  The  figure  of  7.2 
percent  represented  the  average  lack  of 
comparability  in  February  and  March 
of  1966.  Assuming— as  it  is  accurate  to 
do— that  wages  and  salaries  in  private 
industry  rise  about  3.6  percent  per  year. 
the  coinparability  gap  in  April  of  1967 
was  probably  closer  to  10.8  percent  than 
7.2  percent.  And  if  the  first  step  of  the 
Government  pay  raise  goes  into  effect 
as  of  October  1  of  this  year,  the  average 
lack  ol  comparability  on  the  date  of  this 
first-step  raise  would  probably  be  be- 
tween 12  and  13  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  the 
agency  responsible  for  collecting  data 
regarding  pay  rates  in  private  business 
and  industn'-  Mr.  John  Macy,  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has  re- 
ported that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics is  working  out  new  techniques  for 
collecting  statistics,  so  that  the  annual 
comparison  which  the  President  makes 
will  be  based  on  figures  6  or  7  months 
old  instead  of  a  year  old.  It  is  urgent 
that  tlie  Bureau  give  us  as  up-to-date 
figures  as  possible. 

De.?pite  the  lack  of  current  data,  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  approved  a  pay  bill  which  should  in- 
sure that  comparability  will  be  achieved 
eventually.  This  bill  does  not  guarantee 
that  comparability  will  be  maintained 
thereafter — maintaining  comparability 
is  a  continuing  duty  which  neither  the 
President  nor  Congress  must  relinquish. 
H.R.  7977  provides  that  between  Oc- 
tober 1  of  this  year  and  April  1.  1969.  pay 
rates  for  classified  Federal  workers  will 
be  raised  by  17.2  percent,  those  of  For- 
eign Service  personnel  by  21.8  percent, 
salaries  of  personnel  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  services  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration by  20.3  percent,  and  pay  of  pos- 
tal workers  by  12.3. 

But  I  regret  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  propose  a  more 
adequate  pay  raise  this  year  as  a  longer 
step  toward  full  comparability.  The  bill 
provides  no  more  than  a  4.5  percent  pay 
raise  for  classified  employees  this  year. 
I  should  think  fairness  dictates  that  the 
first  step  toward  comparability  be  the 
longest.  Federal  workers  have  been 
waiting  for  years  to  receive  what  is  due 
them.  They  must  wait  18  months  more— 
or  longer,  if  the  administration  succeeds 
in  delaving  the  third  and  final  raise  for 
an  additional  number  of  months.  I  think 
it  is  true  to  say  with  regard  to  Federal 
wages  and  salaries  that  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied.  This  being  so,  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  regrettable  that  the  pay  raise  to  go 
into  eflfect  this  year  is  so  inadequate^ 

I  keenly  reeret.  Mr.  Chairman  that  for 
the  second  time  in  2  years  the  President 
has  vetoed  legislation  to  provide  lib- 
eralized life  insurance  for  Federal  em- 

''^Nr^workingman  is  providing  ade- 
quately for  his  family  unless  he  is 
making  provision  for  his  survu^rs  _I 
think  it  is  a  sorry  thing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  help  its 
workers  to  provide  their  survivors  with 
more  adequate  life  insurance  The  pro 
visions  of  the  life  insurance  bill  which 
the  President  vetoed  this  year  would 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  ^^dows  °f 

sr^iirr^^hiid^-s  -c^  r 

^^°Trie^gi^sSSr this  year  w.s  carefuUy 
designed  by  both  Houses  to  be  non- 
mfla^onary^indeed.  the  annual  cost  o^ 
this  year-s  legislation  would  ha%e  been 
about  $60  milUon  which  ^s  one-third 
less  than  the  yearly  cost  of  last  years 

While  I  have  the  floor,  although  un- 
related to  the  amendment  I  do  .want  to 
hail  this  bill  for  another  provision  m  it 
that  is  much  merited  and  I  tr^t  it  will  be 
retained.  This  year's  bill  would  help  Fed- 
eral workers  to  provide  more  adequate^ 
than  they  can  now  for  the  security  of 
their  survivors.  .    .  ,„,,,_ 

in  the  first  place,  the  minmium  insur- 
ance for  employees  earning  less  than 
$7,500  a  year  would  have  been  raised  to 
$10  000.  This  is  certainly  a  minunal  sum 
to  a  widow  entering  a  difficult  period  of 
Jeplanning  her  Ufe.  The  legisla  on 
would  have  raised  the  maximum  msur- 
ance  to  $40,000,  which  is  surely  justifi- 
able. I  strongly  supported  raising  cover- 
age from  100  percent  of  the  Federal 
workers  pay  to  133  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent caUed  this  increased  coverage  an 
unwarranted"  and  •unnecessary  ex- 
pense." Most  widows  of  Federal  workers 
would  take  a  less  casual  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  believe. 

The  provision  of  the  life  insurance  leg- 
islation  which   would   have   raised   the 
Governments  share   of   premium   pay- 
ments from  33  Va  percent  to  40  percent— 
and  the  President  objected  to  this  also— 
this  Increase  in  the  share  of  the  premium 
which  the  Government  pays  would  have 
made  the  Government's  insurance  pro- 
gram bear  a  Little  more  resemblanceto 
the   practices  of  private  business    The 
Bureau  of   Labor   Statistics   reported   2 
years  ago  that  among  private  corpora- 
tions which  have  group  life  insurance 
programs,  58  percent  of  these  corpora- 
tions pay  the  total  cost  of  the  premium. 
Both  in  regard  to  pay  rates  and  in  re- 
gard to  life  insurance,  the  United  States 
fails  to  be  the  model  employer  that  it 

ought  to  be.  ^        .    f  tuo 

To  get  back  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
feel  it  is  unfair:  it  is  a  violation  of  our 
cleariy  declared  word  and  it  is  not  in 
the  public  interest.  I  trust  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
seek  an  agreement  on  a  limitation  of 
time  Before  I  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  I  should  like  to  ask  those 
Members  who  have  amendments  to  offer 
to  title  II  to  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  title  II  and  any 
further  amendments  to  title  II  close 
at  6:15   p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Arizona? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  will  take  for  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  us  any  idea? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  There  are  only  two 
more  amendments  to  be  offered;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  counted  three  over  here, 
I  believe.  We  should  have  adequate  time, 
at  6:15.  ^     .^, 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wath- 
draw  my  reservation. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  how  many 
amendments  are  pending  at  the  desk  to 

title  II?  ■      ^  ^u 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  six  at  the 
desk.  The  Chair  does  not  know  whether 
they  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  how  many  he  counted 
who  wanted  to  offer  amendments  to  title 

n? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thought  there  were 
three  total. 

To  resolve  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  amend 
my  previous  unanimous  consent  request. 
I  think  we  could  beat  this  time,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  II  and  all  amendments  thereto  cease 
at  6-20  p.m.,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  will  try  to  work  everything  m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.   CORBETT 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Corbett.  On 
page  76,  following  line  6,  add  a  new  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ABSORPTION  OF  COSTS 

••Sec  224   (a)  That  part  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  increases  provided  by  this  title  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  officers, 
employees,  offices,  and  positions  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  total  amount  of  allowances  In 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  for 
increases   In   pay    for    civilian   officers,   em- 
ployees, offices,  and  positions  In  the  executu  e 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
absorbed  by  the  departments,  agencies,  estab- 
lishments, and  corporations  In  the  executive 
branch    (other   than   the   postal   field   serv- 
ice)- and  no  amount  beyond  the  additional 
sum'  for  such  compensation  increases  pro- 
posed   in    the    budget    for    the    fiscal    year 
1968  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  The  total  amount  of 
such  absorption  shall   be  allocated   by   the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  among  such  depart- 
ments   agencies,    establishments,    and    cor- 
porations (Other  than  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice)  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as 


the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
deems  appropriate  in  the  light  of  their 
essential  functions. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  the  objective  of  this 
section,  heads  of  the  executive  branch  ac- 
tivities concerned  are  directed  to  review  with 
meticulous  care  such  vacancy  resulting  from 
voluntary  resignation,  retirement,  or  death 
and  to  determine  whether  the  duties  of  the 
position  can  be  reatsigned  to  other  employees 
or  whether  the  position  can  be  abolished 
without  seriously  affecting  the  execution  of 
essential  functions. 

•■(c)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  require  ll)  the  separation  from 
the  service  of  any  individual  by  reduction  in 
force  or  other  personnel  action  or  (2)  the 
placing  of  any  individual  in  a  leave-without- 
pay  status." 


Mr.  UDALL  i  during  the  readingt .  Mr 
Chairman,  I  ?,sk  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  requires  each  department 
and  agency  of  the  executive  branch,  with 
the  exception  of  the  postal  field  service, 
to  absorb  the  full  cost  of  the  pay  raises 
provided  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  1968  that 
are  in  excess  of  the  amoimts  contained 
in  the  fiscal  1968  budget. 

In  his  budget  for  fiscal  1968,  the  Pres- 
ident included  the  sum  of  $1  billion  for 
both  civilian  and  military  pay  raises. 
The  pay  raise  bill  submitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself  for  civilian  employees 
would  have  cost  $547.3  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  pay  raises  provided  for  in 
title  II  for  the  executive  branch  will  cost 
$625  million  in  fiscal  1968. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  will  re- 
quire absorption  of  costs  that  exceed  the 
President's  recommendations  of  S547 
million,  or  approximately  $78  million. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  have  the 
authority  to  allocate  among  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
postal  field  service,  the  cost  absorptions 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  he 
deems  appropriate  in  the  light  of  their 
essential  functions. 

The  amendment  specifically  provides 
that  no  employee  shall  be  separated  or 
placed  in  a  leave-without-pay  status  by 
reason  of  the  cost  absorption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
particular  amendment  can  easily  be  ac- 
complished by  absorption  and  will  have 
the  net  result  of  having  this  pay  raise 
occur  without  increasing  the  deficit. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
readv  to  accept  the  amendment  on  thb 
side  "and  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett] 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Marylana 
[Mr.  MachenI. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MACHEN  Amendment   Offered   by  Mr.   Machen:    On 

Mr    MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  page  36,  strike  out  all  of  the  General  Sched- 

an  amendment.  ule  immediately  preceding  line  1  and  insert 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  'n  "eu  thereof  the  following: 

"GENERAL  SCHEDULE 


"Grade 


GS-1 $3,790 

GS-2 4,121 

GS-3 4.484 

GS-4 5,015 

GS-5 5.598 

GS-6 6,160 

GS-7 6,774 

GS-8 7,421 

GS-9 8.081 

GS-10 8.842 

GS-U 9.682 

GS-12 11.474 

GS-13 13.521 

GS-14 15.883 

GS-15 18,431 

GS-16 21.080 

GS-17 23.898 

GS-18 27.185 


today  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  President's  initial  request  of  4.5  per- 
cent and  pay  comparability  by  October 
1969,  and  what  many  of  us  strongly  be- 
lieve is  needed. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  I  propose 
today  represents  a  greater  step  toward 

Annual  rates  and  steps comparability  but  one  that  is  economi- 

r 1 ^ 1 1  i^  callv  feasible.  In  view  of  our  longstanding 

_2 \ I "  pledge  to  meet  the  goal  of  full  compa- 

'ill!   I-SJ!   »!•«   "A   -i-Sl!   V&   n:iSi   "dl!  tf.!    LriSen'aSTiTr/eSrFS; 

4:635         4,"  786         4]  937         5!  088         5.239         5.390         5.541         5,692       5,843         classified  pay  raise. 

Dfi  his  6'153  6'338        1  I'm  Vm  \^\  ^63  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

6  368  6  576  6  784  6:992  7:200  7,408  7.616  7,824  8.032  the  amendment  Offered  by  the  gentleman 

i-fA  V^l  I'f^  R'5^  IfA  8'903  9  150  9'397  9'6«  from  Maryland  [Mr.  MachenL 

■3  5  8'629  8903  \w  llti  9:725  9.9^  io:273  10.547  The  amendment  was  rejected. 

9: 145  9:448  9:751  io:o54  10.357  10,660  10.963  11266  11.563  rpj^     CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 

W2  V^i\  l°2r6l  IVSel  1  ;^^  '^Z  11:^6?  H:i8  }^:|  mzes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

9  068        19705        20342        20979       ^eil       22:253       22:890       23.527      24,164  amendment  OFFERED  BT  MR.  GURNEY 

24'6%      25-41?     26-292      27-09'o      "'"'°  .":'"*  ..'':°°'  -'^"^  :'"^^-^.        Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

■ '. ', '....   -.".'.'.-'." - "     an  amendment. 

1^^ — ^ ^ ~~"         The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading^ .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  propose  an  amendment  to  sec- 
lion  202 1  a)  of  H.R.  7977  to  sub.stitute  a 
5-percent  pay  increase  for  Federal  clas- 
sified workers  instead  of  the  4. 5 -percent 
increase  now  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  go  into  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  why  this  addition- 
al one-half  percent  is  ncces.sary.  In  view 
of  the  wealth  of  information  available 
on  what  pay  increase  is  needed  to  bring 
Federal  classified  employee  salaries  to 
the  point  where  they  are  comparable  to 
those  paid  in  private  indu.stry,  I  believe  it 
is  obvious  that  while  a  5-pcrcent  increase 
is  not  nearly  enough,  it  is  certainly  better 
than  4.5  percent. 

In  his  message  last  April,  President 
Johnson  indicated  that,  based  on  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a 
4.5-percent  raise  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees was  in  order.  The  report  the 
President  referred  to  was  dated  Febru- 
ary-March 1966.  It  has  now  been  over  18 
months  since  material  for  that  report 
was  gathered.  During  that  time  wages 
paid  by  private  industry  have  again  in- 
creased. Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
5-percent  raise  I  propose  for  Federal 
classified  workers,  coupled  with  the  6- 
percent  postal  workers'  raise  provided  for 
in  the  bill  we  are  now  considering,  rep- 
resent the  bare  minimum  we  can,  in 
good  conscience,  offer  our  Federal  civil 
servants. 

Through  the  years,  this  Nation  has 
built  up  a  corps  of  public  servants  whose 
ability  and  dedication  is  unequaled.  Our 
career  employees  are  well  trained  and 
experienced.  They  are.  in  more  atid  more 
instances,  skilled  professionals.  They  in- 
clude not  only  administrators  and  man- 
agers but  doctors,  lawyers,  diplomats, 
and  a  broad  spectrum  of  others  who  are 
critically  needed  now  more  than  at  any 


other  time  in  the  Nation's  history  to 
continue  to  provide  the  topflight  serv- 
ices which  taxpayers  rightfully  demand. 

Very  few  of  these  men  and  women 
come  to  the  Federal  service  by  chance. 
They  come  because  they  see  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  many  varied  and  far-reach- 
ing prolilems  which  the  Nation  faces 
today  on  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternational scene.  They  come  because 
the  Federal  service  offers  them  a  chance 
to  take  a  hand  in  building  a  greater 
America  through  creative  federalism. 

The  principle  that  Federal  employees 
should  receive  salaries  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  employees  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  doing  similar  work  has 
been  with  us  for  some  time.  The  Federal 
Pay  Reform  Act  of  1962  ext<?nded  to  these 
employees  the  promise  that  pay  com- 
parability would  at  last  be  reached.  This, 
as  we  all  know  too  well,  was  5  long  years 
ago. 

Year  after  year  the  annual  survey  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  shown 
plainly  that  salaries  of  like  positions  in 
private  entei-prise  were  above  those  paid 
in  the  Federal  service.  Year  after  year, 
our  employees  have  been  told  that  this 
was  not  the  year  to  take  up  all  the  slack, 
that  this  was  not  the  year  to  pay  the 
dabt  which  in  effect,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owed  them. 

Each  time  the  Federal  pay  raise  ques- 
tion is  considered,  our  employees  have 
hoped  that  perhaps  at  last  the  1962 
pledge  of  pay  comparability  would  be  re- 
deemed. However,  it  is  only  human  na- 
ture to  grow  weary  of  yesterday  s  guar- 
antees which  have  become  only  today's 
assurances  of  a  better  tomorrow.  Fed- 
eral employees  are  now  becoming  impa- 
tient, as  I  am  becoming  impatient,  and 
I  believe  they  have  evei-y  right  to  feel 
that  their  employer  has.  in  a  sense,  let 
them  down. 

Last  year,  and  the  year  before,  we 
were  forced  to  accept  token  raises  for 
Government  employees  because  of  the 
threat  of  a  veto.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
year  pay  comparability  would  at  last  be 
reached  and  I  introduced  a  bill  early  in 
this  session  which  would  have  reached 
this  end. 
However,  the  bill  we  are  considering 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gurnet:  On 
page  76,  following  line  6,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec. .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  not 
receive  any  Increase  in  basic  salary  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  same  rate  of  com- 
pensation in  effect  on  the  day  immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  salary  In- 
creases provided  by  section  202." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  would  accomplish  is 
simply  this:  It  would  provide  that  there 
would  be  no  pay  raise  in  this  bill,  which 
we  are  considering  in  the  Committee  of 
the  V\n\o\e  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Not  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  somewhat  un- 
usual amendment  singling  out  a  particu- 
lar agency  of  the  Government  for  no  sal- 
ary raise,  but  I  believe  unusual  problems 
call  for  unusual  treatment. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  there  has 
never  been  a  more  unusual  agency  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Government  than 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Ev- 
eryone in  the  House  knows  of  the  ex- 
traordinary pay  situation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  poverty  warriors.  Paraphrasing  what 
Winston  Churchill  once  said,  "Never 
have  so  few  Federal  employees  received 
so  much  pay." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  25  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity who  receive  more  basic  pay 
than  that  of  General  Westmoreland,  who 
commands  half  a  million  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  Tliese  fellows  here  command 
only  a  few  thousand. 

Let  us  compare  their  pay.  for  example, 
with  the  Office  of  Education,  which  is  a 
fair  comparison,  I  believe. 

In  the  highest  top  salary  there  are  12 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportiuiity 
who  receive  a  salary  of  $25,382.  There 
are  only  three  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
There  are  six  in  the  poverty  war  ranks 
who  receive  over  $25,382.  There  is  only 
one  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Not  until  I  finish  my 
statement. 

There  are  Ave  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  who  get  more  pay 
than  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

for  example,  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  last  year  they  had  2\^ 
times  the  number  of  permanent  employ- 
ees that  the  Office  of  Education  hfi^,  al- 
though the  Office  of  Education  lias  al- 
most twice  as  much  money  that  it  spends. 

Here  is  a  flgrure  that  the  House  ought 
to  listen  to  carefully.  Last  year  S4  out  of 
every  $100  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  went  for  salaries. 
In  the  Office  of  Education  only  70  cents 
out  of  every  $100  went  for  salaries. 

Take  a  look  at  the  ratio  of  supergrades 
in  the  poverty  workers"  headquarters. 
There  is  one  supergrade  person,  that  Is 
GS-16  to  GS-18.  to  every  43  in  grades 
1  to  15.  Now,  in  NASA,  which  is  filled 
with  engineers,  topflight  technical  peo- 
ple, there  is  only  one  supergrade  person 
for  105  of  the  otiier  grades. 

Over  in  the  Justice  Department — and 
there  are  many  who  are  lawyers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  here — there  is 
a  ratio  of  one  in  the  Justice  Department 
to  148,  as  opposed  to  one  to  43  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  could  go  on  down  through  and  give 
you  similar  examples. 

Let  us  talk,  for  example,  about  one  of 
the  Job  Corps  camps,  this  came  out  in 
the  testimony  in  last  year's  bill,  where  we 
had  208  staff  personnel  at  Camp  Gary 
Men's  Job  Center  making  $9,000  a  year 
or  more,  and  that  meant  at  that  figure 
that  many  of  tho.se  208  personnel  had 
their  salaries  doubled  over  what  they 
were  receiving  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  problem  in 
education 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hsus  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  offering  this  amendment.  As  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows,  I  offered  a 
supergrade  amendment  at  the  last  ses- 
sion which  passed  in  the  House  and  was 
taken  out  in  the  Senate.  I  certainly  hope 
that  through  his  method  we  can  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  A'YRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  make  two  more  points:  One  point  in 
the  area  of  education.  All  over  the  coun- 
try today  we  are  having  a  problem  with 
teachers'  salaries.  We  have  them  in  my 
own  State  of  Florida.  We  have  had  them 
in  New  York  City,  we  had  them  in  De- 
troit, and  I  believe  the  reason  why  we 
do  have  these  problems  is  because  so 
many  other  people  are  being  paid  more 
money  than  are  teachers. 


In  this  same  Camp  Gary  down  in 
Texas,  for  example,  154  of  the  208  staff 
people  were  former  teachers  who  were 
teaching  school  before  the  Job  Corps 
people  bought  them  off  with  more 
money.  Is  there  any  wonder  why  we 
have  problems  in  education? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  would  like  to  make,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  point : 

I  suppose  that  when  the  opposition 
will  come  to  this  amendment  the  argu- 
ment will  be  made  that  v,e  ought  to  wait 
on  this  matter  and  not  handle  it  until 
the  poverty  war  bill  comes  on  the  floor. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  scut- 
tlebutt going  around  in  the  halls  and  on 
the  floor  even  today  is  that  we  may  never 
see  the  poverty  war  bill  this  year  at  all. 
You  know  that  is  a  possibility  as  well  as  I 
do.  So  I  say  to  you,  if  you  want  a  chance 
to  vote  on  poverty  war  salaries,  here  is 
the  chance  right  now.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  very  popular  decision  with  the  people 
back  home. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  who  has  just  sub- 
mitted this  amendment. 

I  think  that  time  has  proved,  if  public 
reaction  is  any  guide,  that  the  purse- 
string  approach  to  this  war  on  poverty 
which  benefits  the  warriors  and  not  the 
poverty  stricken,  and  an  approach  which 
eliminates  the  supergrades  in  a  program 
which  costs  $7,700  per  Job  Corps  em- 
ployee, to  say  nothing  of  the  bad  situa- 
tions that  have  been  found  and  dis- 
covered in  many  of  the  GEO  installa- 
tions: as  I  say,  the  time  for  that  purse- 
string  kind  of  approach  Is  here. 

This  amendment  is  now  apparently 
the  only  way  that  it  can  be  done.  I  would 
say  that  in  the  sad  event  that  the  pov- 
erty war  bill  does  get  on  the  floor  at 
some  future  date  in  this  session,  the 
only  thing  that  would  be  better  than 
limiting  the  automatic  pay  raise  to  those 
people  who  are  poverty  warriors  and  thus 
separate  them  from  those  who  would 
be  helped  by  general  legislation,  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  entire  bill. 

I  think  the  public  is  demanding  this. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  on  his  amendment  and  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  want  to  say  that  we 
should  defeat  this  amendment  because 
obviously  the  amendment  Is  talking 
about  cheaper  pay  for  people  Instead  of 
giving  them  comparability.  The  whole 
issue  on  the  floor  here  is  to  try  to  get 
comparability  for  people.  We  do  not 
want  to  reduce  teachers  or  reduce  any- 
body— we  want  comparability. 

Our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, has  worked  hard  on  this  problem 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  support  him 
and  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentle:nan  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  time  has  been 
limited  by  unanimous  consent,  and  the 
gentleman's  name  is  not  on  the  list  of 
Members  who  sought  to  be  recognized  at 
that  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

[Mr.  GURNEYl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Udald  ,  there 
were— ayes  E6,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   WILLIAM   D.   FORIl 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Willi.am  D 
Ford:  On  pnge  49,  following  line  25,  add  sub- 
sections (c),  (d),  and  (e)  to  section  207,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  SecUon  5303  (a^  of  title  5.  TJnlted 
States  Code,  Is  amende;:!  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (2)  thereof  ',  except  positions 
in  the  postTl  field  service  wliich  are  unique 
to  the  service'. 

"  I d )  That  part  of  the  text  of  chapter  45  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  under  the  head- 
ing 'Salary  Step:i  and  Promotions'  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"  '§  3516.  Higher   minimum   rates:    Presiden- 
tial authority 

"'(a)  When  the  President  fiuds  that  the 
pay  rates  in  private  enterprise  for  one  or 
more  occupations  in  one  or  more  areas  or 
locations  are  so  substantially  above  the  r.ites 
of  basic  compensation  of  those  jxieitions  In 
the  postal  field  service  which  are  unique  to 
that  service  as  to  handicap  significantly  the 
Government's  recruitment  or  retention  of 
weU-qualifled  employees  for  such  positions, 
he  shall  establish  for  such  positions  in  the 
areas  or  locations  higher  minimum  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  one  or  more  levels 
and  shall  m.ake  corresponding  increases  in 
other  step  rates  of  the  pay  range  for  each 
such  level. 

"  '(b)  Within  the  limitations  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion established  under  that  subsection  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"  '(c)  An  Increase  In  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation established  under  this  section  is  not 
an  equivalent  Increase  In  compens.itlon 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3552  of  this 
title. 

"■(d)  Tlie  rate  of  basic  compensation  es- 
tablished under  this  section  and  received  by 
an  Individual  immediately  before  a  statu- 
tory increase,  which  becomes  effective  prior 
to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
statute,  in  the  compensation  of  employees 
in  the  posUil  field  service,  shall  be  Initially 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  statutory  Increiise,  under  conversion 
rules  prescribed  by  the  President. 

"'(e)  All  actions,  revisions,  and  adjust- 
ments under  this  section  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  statute. 

"'(f)  The  President  may  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  exercise  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  by  this  section.' 

"(e)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting — 
"'3561.  Higher  minimum  rates;  Presidential 

authority.' 
immediately  below  — 
"  '3560.  Salary   protection.'." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
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it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  will  try  to 
explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Committee  on  Compensation 
worked  very  carefully  over  a  provision 
that  would  have  streamlined,  in  my  opin- 
ion, our  policies  with  regard  to  the  set- 
ting of  pay  in  the  postal  service,  by  pro- 
viding a  means  whereby  the  very  special 
problems  encountered  in  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  personnel  in  our  post 
offices  in  the  relatively  high-wage  areas 
of  the  country  are  encountered.  This  lan- 
guage was  stricken  in  the  full  committee 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  opposed  here 
for  the  same  reasons  set  forth  at  that 
time. 

During  the  hearings,  which  were  long 
and  very  exhaustive,  we  learned  that 
nowhere  in  the  country  is  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  more  trouble  than  In  the  high-wage 
areas  that  are  in  and  around  our  major 
cities  in  this  country.  We  have  reports 
that  show  comparison  of  the  wages  which 
are  being  paid  in  the  areas  in  which  the 
postal  workers  are  employed.  We  have 
examples  of  employees  leaving  the  post 
'Office  with  10  years  of  seniority  because 
they  can  start  work  in  a  factory  adjoin- 
ing or  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  post 
office  in  which  they  have  been  employed 
at  better  wages  than  they  were  receiving 
after  more  than  10  years  in  the  post 
ofiBce. 

The  amendment  will  not  raise  anyone's 
pay  at  this  particular  time.  I  wish  that 
it  did.  But  it  does  not.  What  it  does  do 
is  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  where  in  this  country  the  postal  pay 
is  far  out  of  line  with  wages  for  com- 
parable occupations  in  that  area  and 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  postal  service 
to  recruit  and  retain  the  people  that  we 
need. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  involved 
in  this  entire  legislation.  One  is  the 
point  of  view  of  management.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  to  occupy, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  position  of  man- 
agement in  considering  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  you  first 
as  representatives  of  management.  As 
representatives  of  management  you 
ought  to  be  for  this  amendment,  because 
it  \nll  place  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
mandate  the  executive  branch  to  raise 
wage  levels  in  those  particular  step 
levels  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  to 
that  level  that  is  needed  to  recruit  and 
keep  people. 

Mr.  Derwinski  mentioned  a  little 
while  ago  that  a  post  office  in  Chicago 
almost  shut  down  last  winter.  It  would 
not  surprise  us  greatly  if  some  of  the 
bli-city  post  offices  did  break  down  at 
Christmastime  this  year,  for  the  con- 
ditions are  no  better  this  year  than  last 
.vear,  and  the  very  small  pay  raise  we 
are  giving  the  postal  workers  through 
this  legislation  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  submit  that  comparability  is  only 
comparability  if  the  man  is  making  the 


same  wages  as  liis  neighbor  who  has 
comparable  duties  on  his  job.  This  is  a 
sound  management  principle  applied  in 
private  industrj".  and  I  think  it  is  sound 
for  the  postal  service. 

However,  as  Congressmen  you  must 
also  represent  the  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  plain  facts,  as  I 
stated  them  from  this  floor  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  should  convince  any  fair- 
minded  person  that  the  gross  deficiency 
of  postal  wages,  particularly  for  clerks 
and  carriers,  when  compared  with  pri- 
vate industry  in  our  high-wage  indus- 
trial areas,  is  Utile  short  of  criminal. 
We  cannot  talk  comparability  and  have 
it  mean  anything  unless  we  begin  com- 
paring wages  in  the  immediate  area. 

My  amendment  will  permit  pay  in- 
creases in  areas  such  as  I  represent  in 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  over  and  above  the 
raises  provided  In  this  bill — this  could 
really  mean  'comparability." 

SUBSTrrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  VDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Udall  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford:  On  page  49,  following  line 
25,  add  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  to  sec- 
tion 207.  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Section  5303(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (2)  thereof  '.  except  positions 
in  the  postal  field  service  which  are  unique 
to  the  service'. 

"(d)  That  part  of  the  text  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  under  the 
heading  'salary  steps  and  promotions'  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"'§3561.  Higher  minimum  rates;   Presiden- 
tial authority 

"■(a)  When  the  President  finds  that  the 
pay  rates  in  private  enterprise  for  one  or 
more  occupations  in  one  or  more  areas  or 
locations  are  so  substantially  above  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  those  positions  in 
the  postal  field  service  which  are  unique  to 
that  service  as  to  handicap  significantly  the 
Government's  recruitment  or  retention  of 
well-qualified  employees  for  such  positions, 
he  may  establish  for  such  positions  in  the 
areas  or  locations  higher  minimum  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  one  or  more  levels 
and  may  make  corresponding  increases  in 
other  step  rates  of  the  pay  range  for  each 
such  level.  A  minimum  rate  so  established 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pre- 
scribed by  statute  for  the  level.  Increases 
above  tiie  maximum  rate  may  be  made  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  minimum  rate  is  In- 
creased to  an  amount  greater  than  the 
fourth  step  of  the  level.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  word  "level"  includes  occu- 
pational groups  and  subdivisions  of  levels 
and  occupational  groups. 

"  '(b)  Within  the  limitations  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation established  vmder  that  subsection 
may  be  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President. 

"'(c)  An  Increase  In  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation established  under  this  section  is 
not  an  equivalent  Increase  in  compensation 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3552  of  this 
title. 

"  '(d)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation 
established  under  this  section  and  received 
by  an  Individual  immediately  before  a  statu- 
tory increase,  which  becomes  effective  prior 
to  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 


statute,  in  the  compensation  of  employees  In 
the  postal  field  service,  shall  be  Initially 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  statutory  Increase,  under  conversion 
rules  prescribed  by  the  President. 

"'(e)  All  actions,  revisions,  and  adjust- 
ments under  this  section  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  statute. 

"'(f)  The  President  may  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  exercise  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  by  this  section.'. 

"(e)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting — 
"  '3561.  Higher  mlnimtim  rates:  Presidential 

authority." 
immediately  below — 
"  ■3560.  Salary  protection.'." 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
amendment.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  resumed  reading  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  >neld? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7977. 
I  think  this  is  an  excellent  bill.  Tlie  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  that  worked 
so  diligently  and  so  devotedly  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  product.  This 
measui'e  provides  changes  that  are  neces- 
sary and  overdue.  This  bill  would  adjust 
postage  rates  to  the  level  recommended 
by  the  Postmaster  General  on  the  basis 
of  his  comprehensive  review  of  the  en- 
tire postal  rate  structure. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  this  postal 
rate  change.  I  will  not  now  repeat  them. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  statements  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairmen 
of  the  subcommittees. 

There  are  certain  points  with  regard 
to  pay  raises  that  I  would  like  to  make 
because  I  think  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant, and  because  this  pay  raise  is 
neces.sary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
caliber  of  Government  senice. 
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I  think  some  points  should  be  empha- 
sized. The  first  is  that  post  office  em- 
ployees on  the  lower  levels  are  shame- 
fully underpaid.  As  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  remarked  yes- 
terday, it  takes  a  clerk  or  a  carrier  about 
20  years  to  make  $7,200  a  year.  Twenty 
years  seems  to  be  a  long  time  in  one  job 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  salary — it  is  al- 
most half  a  working  life. 

This  is  a  situation  that  must  be  rem- 
edied, and  I  hope  we  do  so  today. 

Every  family  in  this  great  Nation  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  standard  of  living 
providing  more  than  just  the  basic  ne- 
cessities. We  must  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  every  family  to  have  a  saving 
wage,  enough  money  for  the  require- 
ments of  life,  and  for  those  things  such 
as  advanced  education,  vacations,  and 
leisure  time,  that  are  increasingly  be- 
coming regarded  as  essentials  of  the  hu- 
mane and  human  life. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  one  other 
thing  about  pay  raises.  In  1962  we  made 
a  promise  of  comparability  to  Federal 
employees.  This  was  a  practical  measure 
and  not  a  charitable  one.  We,  in  this 
body,  realized  that  if  we  wanted  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  qualified  people  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  and  important 
work  of  tlie  Government,  we  had  to  pay 
salaries  comparable  to  that  paid  by  State 
and  local  governments,  and  by  private 
industry. 

Gentlemen,  that  was  5  years  ago  and 
we  still  have  not  provided  comparable 
salaries.  The  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962  has  not  been  followed  up.  I 
think  we  need  to  improve  upon  this  situ- 
ation. The  caliber  of  Government  pro- 
grams is  only  as  good  as  the  people  who 
carry  them  out.  We  must  be  able  to  at- 
tract and  retain  highly  trained  and 
qualified  people  to  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment. A  salary  increase  is  one  way  of 
doing  this. 

E\en  this  measure  before  us  today 
would  not  provide  full  comparability 
imtil  1969,  but  gentlemen  we  must  begin 
now. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  measure 
and  hope  it  will  pass  today  with  a  great 
deal  of  support.  Federal  employees  must 
have  reasons  to  stay  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  must  be  forms  of  en- 
couragement for  prospective  employees. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  time  to  be  sta- 
tionary and  thus  atrophy. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  time  limitation  and  because  there 
are  some  Members  who  are  opposed  to 
this  amendment.  I  am  going  to  say  just 
a  few  words  to  explain  my  substitute  and 
then  I  will  yield  whatever  time  I  have  so 
others  can  be  heard. 

This  substitute  I  have  offered  takes  us 
back  to  the  subcommittee  bill  in  this  re- 
spect. This  gives  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral the  authority  in  high-wage  areas, 
where  the  Government  cannot  hire 
postal  people,  to  hire  them,  instead  of  at 
the  first  step,  at  any  place  up  to  the 
maximum  step.  This  will  give  us  a  tool  so 
we  can  meet  the  problem  In  the  big  cities 
where  there  is  a  problem  in  the  post 
offices,  where  they  have  to  compete  for 
employees. 

The  substitute  does  not  require  the 
Postmaster  General  to  do  this.  It  says  he 


may  do  it.  The  objection  to  the  Ford 
amendment  is  that  It  says  the  Post- 
master General  must  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi".  Chairman,  was  this 
amendment  not  defeated  in  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  was  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  made  the  motion 
to  delete  it  in  committee.  And  it  is  a 
fm-ther  delegation  of  power  on  the  part 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  This  simply  says  the 
Postmaster  General  is  the  recipient  of 
that  delegated  power. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Ml-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  I  think  we  are  calling 
for  higher  wages  in  accordance  with  a 
wage  scale  based  on  studies  all  over  the 
country.  If  the  wage  scale  is  not  presently 
high  enough,  it  should  be  raised  for  all, 
all  over  the  country.  I  cannot  believe 
we  should  call  for  raises  for  a  few  selected 
post  offices,  while  we  let  the  rest  of  the 
country  go  short.  In  the  committee  it 
was  pointed  out  that  wages  are  higher  in 
certain  cities.  That  is  true,  but  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  higher  in  Detroit  than  it 
is  in  Houghton,  Mich.  To  give  one  group 
a  higher  increase  would  be  depriving 
other  employees  of  fair  treatment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKI  TO  THE 
SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR. 
UDAIX 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  to 
the  substitute  eimendment  offered  by  Mr. 
UDALL :  On  page  76.  Immediately  foUowlng 
line  6.  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

'■Sec.  224(a)  The  President  shall  direct 
such  agency  as  he  considers  appropriate  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  him  on  or  before  July 
1,  1968,  rev-lsions  of  the  General  Schedule  and 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  for  each  metro- 
politan area,  as  may  be  determined  by  him. 
reflecting  in  each  case  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  prevailing  wage  rates  in  such  metro- 
pKDlitan  area. 

"(b)  Such  pay  schedules  as  prepared  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  P>resident  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  Septemt)er  1.  1968." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  substitute  amendment 
be  considered  as  read,  and  I  will  explain 
it  in  30  seconds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
winski] in  support  of  his  amendment. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Derwinski.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  offering  this  amendment 
is  merely  to  dramatize  two  things. 

First,  we  have  run  out  of  time  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  very  vital  amend- 
ment under  consideration. 

The  way  to  resolve  this  question  is  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William 
D.  Fo.hd],  I  believe  that  will  clarify  the 
situation. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  life.  In  any  major 
metropolitan  area  the  po.st  office  cannot 
get  enough  qualified  clerks  and  carriers. 
The  wage  scale  is  not  competitive 
enough.  However,  out  in  Tombstone, 
Ariz.,  for  example  the  postmaster  is  one 
of  the  better  paid  men  in  town. 

It  is  impractical  not  to  give  the  Post- 
master General  some  tool  to  meet  tlie 
competitive  situation  in  our  large  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  has  a  very  prac- 
tical and  logical  amendment.  His  amend- 
ment should  be  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRAL^N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DER\^'INSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  even  though 
I  am  in  opposition  to  his  position. 

What  we  are  doing  is  creating  differ- 
ent wage  levels  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  job  a  man  does  is  worth  so 
many  dollars,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  perfoi-med  in  a  small  town  or  a  large 
town.  Those  Members  who  support  the 
minimum  wage  level  certainly  should  not 
support  legislation  which  is  going  to  cre- 
ate a  favored  class  in  certain  areas  and 
provide  that  in  certain  areas  certain  peo- 
ple will  receive  more  money  for  doing 
the  same  job  other  people  do  in  different 
areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SMPTH    OF    IOW.< 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
After  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  2,  on  page 
75,  insert  a  new  provision  limiting  salary  pay- 
ments as  follows: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"  ( 1 )  'Department'  means  each  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  other  organization 
unit  In  or  under  the  legislative,  executive,  or 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  a 
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Government-owned  or  controlled  corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  'Public  official'  meana  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whether  elected  or  ap- 
pointed. In  whom  is  vested  the  authority  by 
law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  to  whom  such 
authority  has  been  df legated,  to  appoint, 
promote,  or  discharge  persons  In  connection 
with  employment  with  any  such  government 
or  to  recommend  persons  for  appointment  or 
promotion. 

"(3)  'Relative'  means  any  person  who  is 
related  to  a  public  official  as  father,  mother, 
son,  daughter,  brother,  sister.  \inc!e,  aunt, 
first  cousin,  wife,  niece,  nephew,  father-in- 
law,  mother-in-law,  brother-in-law.  sister-in- 
law,  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepson,  step- 
daughter, stepbrother,  or  stepsister. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  A  public  ofTicial  shall  not  ap- 
point, employ,  or  recommend  for  appoint- 
ment, employment,  promotion,  or  advance- 
ment to  a  position  in  the  department  in 
which  he  is  serving  or  over  which  he  exercises 
jurisdiction  or  control  any  person  who  is  a 
relative  of  such  official. 

"(b)  Any  relative  appointed,  employed, 
promoted,  or  advanced  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation, 
and  no  money  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  compensation  to 
any  relative  so  appointed,  employed,  pro- 
moted, or  advanced." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  <  during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispen.sed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  identical  with  my  bill, 
HJl.  1315.  which  is  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  hiring  of  relatives.  This  is  the  same 
bill  whicli  has  been  introduced  for  the 
past  6  years. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem  is  to  deal  with  all  branches  of 
service  at  tlie  same  time,  instead  of  trying 
to  do  it  tlirough  an  ethics  bill  where  we 
would  deal  with  only  one  branch. 

I  believe  the  primary  place  one  will 
find  the  kind  of  violations  which  we 
should  deal  witlo,  is  in  the  smaller  post 
offices.  Many  postmasters  in  smaller  of- 
fices will  not  take  a  permanent  clerk  un- 
less their  wife  is  on  the  eligible  list.  They 
have  waj's  to  maneuver  to  hire  their  rela- 
tives on  a  temporai-y  basis  periodically 
until  the  list  permits  them  to  do  what 
they  want. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  some  mem- 
bers of  tlie  committee,  and  I  believe  at 
least  some  are  favorable. 

This  is  bad  for  morale  where  it  is 
practiced.  Many  of  these  relatives,  in- 
cluding some  on  congressional  payrolls 
may  do  a  good  job,  but  the  overall  in- 
terest of  the  Government  is  against  the 
practice  and  those  good  employees  can 
get  a  job  in  some  office  on  their  merits 
rather  than  using  relationship  as  a 
leverage. 

This  bin  appiies  prospectively  unless 
an  employee  is  reappointed  or  pronioted, 
Qtiierwise  it  would  iu)t  be  practical. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ariaoiia. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  cioes  not  apj^  to 


people  now  on  the  payroll,  but  It  would 
prevent  the  hiring  of  additional  people? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  apply 
prospectively. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  the  kind  of  anti- 
nepotism  statute  many  States  have? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  wish  to  say  that  person- 
ally my  own  State  has  a  provision.  I 
favor  this  kind  of  amendment.  I  know 
many  people  in  the  House  do  not  favor 
this  sort  of  thing. 

I  wish  to  say.  for  myself,  I  believe  this 
Is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  infonnation  of  the  House.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chair- 
man, has  agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
gentleman's  bill  as  soon  as  we  can  reach 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 
I  know  the  committee  has  been  so  busy 
it  has  not  been  able  to  reach  it  this  year, 
but  this  bill  has  been  around  for  6  .vears. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 'is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  i demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  I  there  were — ayes  49,  noes  33. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  \^-ill  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— PROHIBITION  OF  PANDERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

SEC.  301.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  chapter  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  4009.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  mails 

"(a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  mails  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering  advertisement  wtiich  offers  for 
sale  matter  which  the  advertisement  repre- 
sents as  erotically  arou,slng  or  sexually  pro- 
vocative shall  be  subject  to  an  order  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  refrain  from  further 
mailings  of  such  pandering  advertisements 
to  desigrnated  addresses  thereof. 

'■(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  mail  matt.er. 
determined  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  be 
of  the  character  of  a  pandering  advertise- 
ment, the  Postmaster  General  shall  issue  an 
order.  If  requested  by  the  addressee,  to  the 
sender  thereof,  directing  tlie  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  to  refrain  from  further 
mailings  of  such  matter  to  the  named 
addressees. 

••(C>  The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  from  making  any  fiuther 
mailings  of  pandering  advertisements  to  the 
designated  addressees,  effective  on  Uie  thir- 
tletii  calendar  day  after  receipi  of  the  order. 
The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
al-so  direct  the  sender  and  his  agents  or  as- 
signs to  delete  Immediately  the  names  of  the 
designated  addressees  from  all  mailing  lists 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  sender  or  his 
agents  or  assigns  and,  further,  shall  prohibit 
the  sender  and  Ills  agents  or  assigns  from  the 
sale,  rental,  exchange,  or  other  transaction 
taTOlvtnir  nrailinr  lists  benrtng  the  nam«  of 
Ute  designated  addressees. 

■■(d)   Whenever    the    Postmaster    General 


believes  that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on 
his  behalf  hag  violated  or  is  violating  the 
order  given  under  this  section,  he  shall  serve 
upon  the  sender,  by  registered  or  certtflecj 
m.'tll.  a  complaint  stating  the  reasons  for  his 
belief  and  request  that  any  response  thereto 
be  filed  in  writing  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral within  fifteen  days  after  the  d-ite  of 
such  service.  If  the  Postmaster  General,  alter 
appropriate  hearing  If  requested  by  the 
sender,  and  witliout  a  hearing  if  such  a  hear- 
ing IS  not  requested,  -"^ereafter  determines 
that  the  order  given  .•:  been  or  is  being 
violated,  he  is  authc'':  ,  ;o  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  makt.  application,  and  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  make  ap- 
plication, to  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  an  order  directing  compliance  with 
such  notice. 

"let  Any  district  court  of  the  UrUted 
States  witliln  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
mail  matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received 
in  violation  of  the  order  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  ap>pllca- 
tion  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  Issue  an 
order  commanding  compliance  with  such  no- 
tice. Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

"(f)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  thirty  days  or 
more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  section  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  mail  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

"igl  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  shall  incfvKle 
the  names  of  any  of  his  minor  children  who 
have  not  attained  their  nineteenth  birthday, 
and  who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  U  of 
chapter  5  (relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure) and  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judfrtal 
review)  of  part  I  of  title  5,  Umted  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  provisiona  of 
this  section. 

"(i)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  mail  matter,  directed  to  a  specifl* 
address  covered  in  the  order  of  the  Post- 
master General,  without  designation  of  a 
specific  addressee  thereon,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  addressed  to  the  person  named  ta 
the  Postmaster  General's  order:  and 

'■(2i  the  term  'children'  Includes  nataral 
children,  stepchildren,  adopted  children,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  in  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such  ad- 
dressee in  a  regular  parent-child  relatioa- 
shlp.". 

lb)    The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  5t 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"4009.  Prohibition    of    pwndering    advertise- 
ments In  the  malls.". 

Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  title  ahaH 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactnitnt 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LT3ALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thst 
the  further  reading  of  title  III  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  at  thra 
point  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  M-T.  WALDEC 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Cliaimian.  I  oSer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waujib:  Strike 
out  beginning  with  line  14  oa  page  76  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  'ilne  14  oc  page  77, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assiens.  mails  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
panderlnt;    adrertlsemcnt    wlilrh    ofiers   for 
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sile  matter  which  the  addressee  In  his  sole 
discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to  an 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  refrain 
from  further  mailings  of  such  materials  to 
designated  addressees  thereof. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mail  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
discretion  to  be  of  the  character  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  issue  an  order,  if  requested  by 
the  addressee,  to  the  sender  thereof,  direct- 
ins;  the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns  to 
refr.iln  from  further  mailings  to  the  named 
addressees. 

■■ic)  The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  from  making  any  further 
mailings  to  the  designated  addresees.  effec- 
tive on  the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  order.  The  order  of  the  Post- 
master General  shall  also  direct  the  sender 
and  his  agents  or  assigns  to  delete  immedi- 
ately the  names  of  the  designated  addressees 
from  all  mailing  lists  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  sender  or  his  agents  or  assigns  and, 
further,  shall  prohibit  the  sender  and  his 
agonts  or  assigns  from  the  sale,  rental,  ex- 
change, or  other  transaction  involving  mail- 
In?  lists  ijearing  the  names  of  the  designated 
addressees." 

Mr.  WALDIE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  involves  title  ni,  which  is 
the  laudable  attempt  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  [Mr.  Cunningham],  to 
prohibit  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  re- 
ceipt in  your  mailbox  of  literature  and 
material  that.  In  the  view  of  the  recipi- 
ent, Is  objectionable  because  of  Its  being 
salacious  in  nature,  and  so  forth.  My  dis- 
agreement with  the  approach  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham has  taken  involves  the  fact  that 
I  believe  it  runs  afoul  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  He  suggests 
that  the  Postmaster  General  must  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  the  litera- 
ture and  the  material  concerning  which 
he  has  received  a  complaint  runs  afoul 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  concern- 
ing pandering.  If  he  so  determines,  then 
the  matter  being  sent  through  the  mail 
can  be  prohibited.  My  amendment  sug- 
gests that  should  not  be  a  determination 
of  the  Postmaster  General  at  all  but  a 
determination  of  the  individual  who  re- 
ceives the  material.  The  standards  of 
conduct  that  I  enforce  in  my  particular 
househould  are  not  those  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  laid  down  in  terms  of 
materials  that  are  available  for  my 
children's  consumption.  I  am  the  su- 
preme court  In  the  particular  household 
in  which  my  children  reside,  and  there 
is  no  appeal  from  that  determination.  So 
I  have  said  In  my  amendment  that  If 
you  receive  literature  in  your  household 
that  you  consider  objectionable  for  the 
reasons  Mr.  Cxtnnincham  states,  then  in 
your  sole  discretion  you  can  Inform  the 
Postmaster  General  to  have  your  name 
stricken  from  that  mailer's  mailing  list. 
If  he  does  not  do  so.  he  violates  that 
order,  and  the  only  determination  left 


for  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  is  did  he  or  did  he  not  remove 
your  name  from  the  mailing  list.  Then 
you  are  able  to  prevent  that  man  from 
making  any  further  mailings  to  you,  but 
the  sole  determination  as  to  whether  the 
literature  you  receive  is  objectionable  or 
not  is  within  your  discretion  and  you  are 
not  second-guessed  on  that  discretion. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  severely  limits 
your  right  to  refrain  from  receiving  ob- 
jectionable material,  because  you  must 
then  refrain  from  receiving  only  mate- 
rial from  the  shipper  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  to  be  objectionable.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  standards  you  may  desire 
for  your  children  and  the  standards  that 
I  desire  for  my  children  are  far  more 
strict  than  the  standards  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  set  in  terms  of  con- 
trolling governmental  censorship.  By  re- 
moving from  this  section,  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  Involve  itself  in  any 
determination  of  the  content  and  nature 
of  these  objectionable  materials  pre- 
cludes the  first  amendment  from  having 
any  application  whatsoever. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  'What  is  the 
penalty  for  the  mailer,  after  he  has  been 
notified  to  take  your  name  off  the  list 
and  withdraw  it?  Would  the  provisions 
of  your  amendment  withdraw  his  mail- 
ing privilege  from  then  on? 

Mr.  'WALDIE.  No.  In  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  is  being  considered  on  the 
floor,  that  is  the  penalty.  The  penalty 
in  my  amendment  is  precisely  the  penalty 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  wants. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  'Well,  what  is 
the  penalty? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  is  punishment  for 
contempt  if  the  mailer  refuses  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  court. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  who  as- 
sesses the  punishment? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  court  sets  the 
punishment. 

Mr.  JOJSTES  of  Missouri.  In  other  words, 
he  could  get  the  matter  into  court  and 
keep  operating  for  a  period  of  10  years 
while  the  matter  is  being  decided  and 
thus  delayed? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  No;  he  could  not.  be- 
cause there  is  an  injunction  that  pro- 
hibits him  from  mailing  the  material. 
He  can  go  to  court  and  seek  to  have  the 
Injunction  lifted.  But  if  he  has  mailed 
material  in  violation  of  the  order  of  the 
Postmaster  General  and  then  the  Post- 
master General  seeks  an  Injunction  and 
obtains  it.  if  the  mailer  fails  to  abide 
by  that  injunction,  then  he  can  be  held 
In  contempt  of  court  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  provided  for  herein. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  recently  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  man  whose  19-year-old  son 
received  the  filthiest  publication  I  have 
ever  seen,  through  the  mail,  and  I  was 
told  by  the  Postmaster  General  that  they 


could  not  do  anything  about  the  sender 
of  that  piece  of  material  on  account  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  One  of  the  problems  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  set  very  high 
standards  in  terms  of  Government's 
right  to  abridge  a  citizens  right  to  pub- 
lish and  to  disseminate  information.  In 
my  opinion,  that  is  proper,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individ- 
ual in  his  desire  not  to  be  oppressed  by 
an  overeager  Government.  However,  I 
avoid  that  question  by  saying,  in  effect, 
that  I  am  an  individual  who  is  making 
this  determination  and  it  is  not  being 
made  by  the  Government.  In  other  words. 
I  am  not  held  to  the  standards  that  the 
Supreme  Court  holds  the  Government 
to  becau.^e  this  represents  an  individual 
decision  to  be  made  by  me  under  the  pro- 
visions of  my  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  WaldieI.  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  know  the  history  of  this  proposed 
title  ni. 

This  particular  type  of  legislation 
which  I  authored  passed  this  House  in 
the  88th  Congress  and  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly.  However,  it  w^as 
not  acted  upon  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  legislation  has 
been  looked  over  by  at  least  two  or  three 
dozen  constitutional  lawTers  and  other 
attorneys.  We  put  It  in  this  bill  because 
the  American  people  are  demanding  ac- 
tion on  this  severe  problem  and  they 
want  it  now.  If  you  will  read  the  report 
you  will  see  that  during  this  past  year 
one-quarter  million  complaints  have 
come  into  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  reference  to  this  type  of  pandering 
advertisement  that  I  hold  here  In  my 
hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  one  of  us  present  who  has  not  had 
a  constituent,  or  dozens  of  constituents, 
write  us  and  tell  us  that  they  had  re- 
ceived such  type  of  mail  which  was 
dumped  or  placed  in  their  mailbox.  They 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  this  represents  an  in- 
vasion of  their  privacy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  simply  says 
is  that  if  you  or  your  minor  child  re- 
ceives some  of  this  obscene,  sexually  pro- 
vocative advertising — pandering  adver- 
tising— by  having  it  dropped  into  your 
mailbox — either  you  or  your  minor 
child — you  have  the  right  to  petition  the 
Postmaster  General  saying  that  you  do 
not  want  any  more  of  this  type  of  mail 
brought  into  your  home  and  to  notify 
the  sender  to  remove  your  name  from 
his  list.  Then  the  Postmaster  General  is 
to  notify  the  mailer  to  take  your  name 
off  the  list,  or  any  other  list  on  which  he 
is  connected  through  interchange  of 
mailing  lists.  If  the  sender  does  not  do 
it,  the  Postmaster  General  is  empowered 
to  take  this  matter  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  they  In  turn  are  empowered 
to  take  this  matter  to  the  U.S.  district 
court  and  ask  for  a  cease-and-desist 
order. 

If  the  mailer  then  continues  to  send 
you  additional  mail,  he  is  subject  to 
contempt-of-court  proceedings. 
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Mr  Chairman  this  House  has  voted,  everv  producer,  and  eveiT  farmer  should  necessary  legislation  which  will  protect 
as  I  said  overwhelmingly  for  this  partic-  give  heed  to  the  facts  which  clearly  in-  our  people.  Those  who  are  most  in  need 
ular  bill  The  gentleman"  from  California  dicate  the  direction  and  the  disastrous  of  tliat  economic  protection  are  the 
[Mr  Waldie]  has  suggested  that  it  be  destination  toward  which  we  could  go.  housewives,  laborers,  veterans,  pension- 
changed  in  its  wording  and  he  feels  that  Everj-  doctor,  every  lawyer,  every  ar-  ers,  and  the  others  who  make  up  the 
it  will  strens^then  it  more  than  is  con-  tisan.  and  eveiy  professional  man  should  bulk  of  our  society. 

tained  in  title  III.  I  have  no  real  ar?u-  familiarize  himself  with  our  economic  Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  with  these  re- 

ment  with   the  gentleman   about  it.   I  and  fiscal  plight  and  try  to  foresee  what  marks  this  article  by  Alfred  L.  Malabre. 

would  only  say  that  the  particular  word-  inflation  would  mean  to  him  personally  Jr..  so  that  maximum  reference  to  it  can 

in''  that  is  in  title  III,  so  far  as  the  de-  if  his  patients  or  clients  are  caught  in  be  made.  May  the  prophets  of  doom  be 

scription  of  pandering  is  concerned,  fol-  the  whirlpool  of  devalued  money.  hushed  by  the  cui-rent  well-bemg  which 

lows   the   most   recent   Supreme   Court  mi-.  Chaii-man,  as  we  proceed  day  after  it  conveys,  may  the  cautious  take  new 

decision  in  the  Ginsberg  case,  and  was  day  into  the  longest  boom  in  American  courage,  may  the  pessimists  find  rays  of 

written  by  the  Post  Oflice  Department  history,  as  we  ponder  the  magnitude  of  optimism  and  may  all  of  us  take  a  care- 

and  has  the  support  of  the  Post  Office  the  changes  occurring  in  our  economy  ful  look  at  what  might  happen  if  we  do 

Department  The  changes  the  gentleman  for  the  past  80  months  of  this  boom  we  not  act  quickly,  courageously  and  sym- 

from  California   [Mr.  Waldie]  suggests  should  give  heed  to  the  warnings  of  our  pathetically  on  the  proposals  laid  before 

are  his  own  changes,  and  they  are  worthy  great  President.  us  by  the  President. 

of  consideration.  I  have  no  substantive  i  v^ish  that  evei-y  critic  of  President  Using  his  words  spoken  in  a  masterful 

argument  with  them.  I  only  say  that  the  Johnson's  fiscal  and  economic  policies  address  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Federal 

Post  Office  Department  wrote  the  Ian-  would  read  and  weigh  objectively  this  home  loan  banks  on  October  6,  he  gave 

guage  which  the  gentleman  from  Call-  article.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  them  us  great  assui-ance  when  he  said: 

fornia  [Mr.  Waldie]  seeks  to  amend,  and  would  revise  their  thinking  and  join  him  we  are  very,  very  proud  of  our  economic 

I  feel  that  I  must  bring  that  to  the  at-  in  his  courageous  but  unpopular  fight  system  in  this  country,  our  free  enterprise 

tion  of  the  Members.  to  prevent  inflation.  system,  we  think  that  it  is  prunarily  respon- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  Let  us  not  forget  who  are  the  first  ^'^^^  ^°''  °"''  leadership  in  the  world  and  pn- 

tl.e  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  victims  ?of?el  the'crushing  blows  of  in-  ,TK'?hat  waV"  °"         ' 

from  California  [Mr.  Waldie].  flation.  They  are  the  American  house- 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to.  wives  from  our  low-  and  middle-income  But  he  also  stressed  the  things  we  need 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair-  families    who    are    already    trying    to  to  do  to  keep  that  economic  system  from 

man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun-  stretch  their  dollars  to  pi-ovide  enough  being    undermined.    With   reference    to 

ber  of  words.  food  of  the  right  kind  for  their  families,  this  task  lie  said: 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rooney  They  are  already  skimping  to  get  shoes  we  have  to  face  up  to  these  things  un- 

of  New  York  was  permitted  to  speak  out  and  clothes  to   keep  their  children  in  pleasant.  Lefs  do  it  and  let's  do  it  reason- 

of  order.)  school.  They  have  already  started  on  the  ably— not  politically— being  able  to  Justify 

OCR  AMERICAN  ECONOMY  rcqulred  practice  of  utilizing  "hand-me-  it  f.^om  the  economics  that  we  know. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair-  downs'  and  making  last  year's  items  do  j.^^  article  referred  to,  follows: 

man.   yesterday  s   Wall   Street   Journal  service   again.   These   devoted   mothers  ^^  g 

carried  a  front-page  article  by  Alfred  and  wives  will  be  the  first  hit  if  the  value  ^                                 economic  expansion 

L.  Malabre,  Jr..  giving  a  masterful  sum-  of  our  money  begins  a  rapid  reduction.  ^°^.?-^,°^3o4  Vonth   ma?chL  (^  bec- 

mary  of  a  subject  which  is  of  utmost  im-  I  am  concerned,  too.  for  our  senior  cm-  oed— gnp  soaes  48  percent  slnce  1981: 

portance  to  every  American.  The  obser-  zens  who  must  stretch  an  already  inade-  profits,  personal  Income  rise  Even  more 

rations  made  and  statistics  set  forth  in  quate  fixed  income  to  meet  their  daily  sharply — problems:    housing   and   golb 

tills  article  should  cause  every  one  of  us  requirements.  Whether  they  rely  on  f  ru-  (By  Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.) 

to  set  up  and  take  notice.  sally  amassed  savings,  or  on  pen=:ions.  or  j^  ^^^  current  business  expansion  contin- 

The  presentation  is  a  complete  verifi-  on  public  benefits,  any  serious  imbalance  ^jes  through  next  month,  it  wiu  enter  the 

cation  of  President  Johnson's  fiscal  and  in  the  purchasing  power  of  their  limited  record  books  as  the  longest  boom  m  Ameri- 

economic  policies.  The  facts  set  forth  and  dollars  would  deal  them  a  crushing  blow,  can  history. 

the  most  significant  conclusions  drawni  Tragic  as  would  be  the  impact  of  in-  Even  the  more  pessimistic  forecasters  ar^ 

consUtute  an  impressive  tribute  to  ef-  flation   upon  Investors   and    those   who  ll^'^^'^fJ^'^^^^^lf^.^Z^^^^^^^ 

forts  which  the  President  has  been  mak-  have  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  owner-  -^^^7°^^,  ^,^  eo  month  bS^  boom 

ing  to  prevent  ruinous  inflation.  ship,  it  is  the  wage  earner  who  would  be  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  during  most  of  World  War  ii, 

But  this  article  is  also  of  great  impor-  among  the  first  of  our  citizens  to  suffer  ending  in  February  1945.  The  current  expan- 

tance  because  it  reveals  to  a  careful  read-  from  runaway  economic  development.  sion,  which  began  in  February  1961.  is  now 

er  just  how  close  we  are  to  the  brink  of  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dire  results  entering  its  80th  month.  Altogether,  there 

a  devastating  infiation  if  we  faU  to  en-  of  infiation  in  this  country  would  not  be  have  been  26  previous  U.S.  business  expan- 

acftifeSalSnu^lLLsuS  which  confined  to  our  50  States.   The  entire  tr^nrnlZ^!nT ZZT^^^u^^T ^r^c^ 

the  President  has  proposed.  world  would  suffer  and  our  relationships  ^L:^c  rSc^  The  aver;^  W.h :  1  me« 

I  am  highly  gratified  to  read  each  as-  between  the  nations  of  the  world  would  g^  ^^^^^^ 
surance  of  our  present  economic  well-  ^^  catapulted  into  serious  jeopaidv.  tor  ,j^^^  ^^jj  dimensions  of  the  current  expan- 
beins  but  being  a  realist— not  an  alarm-  many  long  years  the  American  dollar  has  gjon  can  be  gauged  by  reviewing  some  of  the 
j-1;^"  want  to  call  ti  e  attention  of  my  ^^^^  and  is  still  today  looked  upon  as  a  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  U.S. 
colleagues  to  our  need  to  take  whatever  symbol  of  integrity.  "As  sound  as  a  dol-  economy  since  1961  The  magnitude  of  these 
measures  are  necessary  to  safeguard  this  lar"  is  still  a  byword  not  only  in  this  changes  is  impressive,  as  the  following  re- 
country  against  inflation.  Let  us  not  for-  land  but  in  f arflunc  areas  of  the  worid.  v '^'  f  °^=,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^j 
ept  that  Jp  in  thic:  hfwiv  hnlri  n  front  line  With  world  tensions  what  they  are  to-  Gross  national  produa.  At  more  inan  » i^d 
get  that  we  in  this  body  nold  all  ont  line  Hpmanri  for  continued  billion  annually,  the  nation's  output  of  goods 
position  to  stem  the  tide  of  an  economic  day— with  the  demana  :oi  c^nunuea  _.,njj  services  has  risen  some  $255  billion  since 
on.slaught  which  will  leave  millions  of  our  American  leadership  m  meeting  tne  ^ggj  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  dwarfs  the  annual  GNP 
people  cold  and  hungry— stripped  of  world's  most  pressing  problems,  we  can  ^f  such  major  nations  as  the  United  King- 
their  carefullv  and  often  painfully  ac-  ^^^  afford  to  create  new  and  more  dev-  ^am.  West  Germany  and  France.  The  table 
quired  savings  EveiT  Member  of  Con-  fistating  problems  by  upsetting  the  eco-  below  translates  America's  raultiblillon-dol- 
gress  should  I-ead  this  article  and  ponder  "oi^.c  stability  of  our  counti-y  and  that  lar  ^^7"°f^'^„f  °^;^^^"[2, /"^f:^  '^m- 
thP  nrnhahiP  fntnrp  f^f  thi<;  Nntinn  if  a  of  Other  nations  as  Well.  and  also  shows  how  rapidly  the  major  corn- 
he  probable  future  of  this  Nation  il  a  p-.-.j^pnt  lohnsnn  ha<;  sounded  the  ponents  of  the  gnp  total  have  nsen  during 
boommg  economy  is  not  held  in  reason-  Fiesident  jonnson  nas  souriaea  ine  '^^^  great  boom 
able  check.  alarm  time  after  time.  He  has  placed  be-  ^  «  g  e  t 

Every  labor  leader  and  every  working  fore  this  Congress  firm  proposals  to  pre-  ^                                  ^^^^^^ 

man  should  consider  the  painful  situa-  elude  inflation.  His  tax  proposal  is  but     ^^^^  national  product 49 

tion  into  which  we  may  be  plunged  if  one  of  them.  It  is  our  responsibility  to     consumer    spending _ 4« 

reasonable  caution  is  not  observed.  consider  all  his  proposals  and  unless  we     Government  spending 63 

Every  employer,  every  manufacturer,  can   improve   upon  them   to  enact   the    Business    spending 47 
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within  the  fast-expanding  governmental 
ciitegory,  the  sharpest  rise  since  1961  has 
occurred  In  Federal  nonmllitary  expendi- 
tures, which  have  soared  77 ^r  In  the  period. 
Federal  outlays  for  defense  have  climbed 
52%.  and  overall  Federal  expenditures  are 
up  56%  since  1961.  Spending  by  state  and 
local  governments  has  risen  70  : — much 
faster  than  total  Federal  outlays. 

Inflation,  of  course,  accounts  for  part  of 
the  GNP  rise  since  1961.  If  "growth"  stem- 
ming simply  from  higher  prices  is  dis- 
counted, the  '-real"  GNP  increase  since  1961 
workLs  out  to  34  "c  rather  than  49 'c. 

The  consumer-spending  category  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  various  GNP  components. 
This  spending  breaks  down  three  ways — for 
durable  goods  such  as  appliances  and  autos. 
for  nondurables  such  as  food  and  clothing 
and  for  services  such  as  medical  cire  and 
rent.  The  table  below  shows  how  the  three 
subcategories  have  fared  since  1961. 

Gain  since  1961 

Percent 

Diir/tble    goods 64 

Nondurable    goods 39 

Services "^^ 

Although  spending  for  durables  has  risen 
fastest,  the  consumer  still  spends  a  good  deal 
less  for  such  products  than  for  nondurables 
or  services.  Currently,  consumers  devote 
about  44'-.  of  their  budgets  to  nondurables. 
41''  to  services  and  only  15"  to  durable 
goods.  Overall,  the  statistical  breakdown  for 
consumer  spending  indicates  that  the  econ- 
omy has  not  become  as  "service  oriented"  as 
Is  often  suggested.  In  1961,  consumers  spent 
about  40  "r  of  their  budgets  on  services. 

The  47  7,-  rise  in  business  spending,  of 
course,  has  brought  a  big  Increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  country's  factories.  U.S.  plant 
capacity  has  grown  by  about  a  third  since 
1961.  This  admittedly  is  less  than  the  dol- 
lar rise  in  business  spending,  but  the  capac- 
ity rise  is  based  on  physical  volume  of  goods 
and  therefore  isn't  "inflated"  by  rising  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  SS'"-  capacity  increase. 
U.S.  manufacturers  are  able  to  produce  a  far 
greater  volume  of  goods  now  than  in  1961 
without  putting  undue  strain  on  their  pro- 
duction facilities. 

At  present.  U.S.  factories  are  using  about 
85 '"c-  of  their  capacity,  on  average,  well  below 
the  90 '"r  -plus  operating  rates  at  which  severe 
strains  traditionally  begin  to  show  up.  At 
operating  rates  above  90'".  overtime  costs 
rise  sharply,  and  many  producers  are  forced 
to  use  inefficient  facilities  that  would  other- 
wise stand  idle  or  be  scrapped. 

Personal  income:  The  rapidly  rising  earn- 
ings of  most  Americans  have  supplied  much 
of  the  fuel  for  the  economy's  long  climb  since 
1961.  The  personal  income  of  Americans  now 
exceeds  $631  billion  annually,  some  $215  bil- 
lion more  than  the  1961  Income  total.  The 
rise  reflects  a  variety  of  factors,  not  Just  the 
steadily  climbing  wages  and  salaries  of  all 
8ort£  of  workers.  The  table  below  lists  the 
key  Income  sources  of  Americans  and  shows 
how  rapidly  each  category  has  risen  since 
1961. 

Gain   since   1961 

Percent 

Tot-1  personal  Income 51 

Wages  and  salaries 53 

Fringe   benefits 86 

Dividends   71 

Interest    Income 87 

Incoaie  from  rent 26 

As  In  the  case  of  service  spending  noted 
above,  the  income  record  since  1961  holds 
some  surprises.  Landlords'  Income  from  rent 
has  risen  only  half  as  fast  as  overall  income, 
a  fact  that  should  surprise  many  tenants. 
And  income  from  Interest  and  dividends  on 
Investments  has  climbed  much  faster  than 
Income  from  wage  and  salary  payments,  a 
fp.ct  that  may  give  some  second  thoughts  to 
people  who  worry  that  labor  is  getting  far 
more  than  Its  share  of  the  Income  pie;  fringe 


benefits  paid  to  workers,  however,  have  risen 
much  faster  than  wages  and  salaries. 

At  present,  dividend  and  Interest  payments 
make  up  about  11%  of  total  personal  Income. 
This  compares  with  only  9^1  In  1961.  Wage 
and  salary  payments  make  up  67  Tf  of  the 
total,  about  equal  to  1961. 

The  overall  rise  in  consumer  Income  is 
considerable  even  If  rising  prices  and  an 
Increasing  population  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count. After-tax  per-capita  income  in  the 
second  quarter  reached  a  record  annual  rate 
of  $2,388  In  terms  of  1958  dollars.  This  was 
25 '"r-  higher  than  the  comparable  1961  per- 
capita  figure.  In  the  view  of  many  econ- 
omists, this  income  measurement  comes  as 
close  as  anything  to  a  "standard-of-livlng" 
index  for  the  US. 

Accompanying  the  big  rise  in  consumer  In- 
come has  been  a  big  rise  in  consumer  savings. 
These  savings  have  recently  been  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  about  $36  billion,  up  10% 
from  the  1961  level  (a  sharper  rise  than  the 
65  To  increase  In  consumer  credit  outstanding 
over  the  same  period) .  Time  deposits  in  com- 
mercial banks  have  attracted  the  largest 
share  of  these  savings. 

The  rise  in  consumer  income  reflects  a 
massive  improvement  in  the  U.S.  employ- 
ment picture  during  the  economic  expansion. 
Many  more  Jobs  exist,  workers  toll  longer 
hours  and  pay  levels  are  considerably  higher. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  76  million  civil- 
ian Jobs  in  the  U.S.,  up  from  less  than  66 
million  in  1961.  The  increase  exceeds  the 
population  of  New  York,  the  nation's  largest 
citv.  The  rise  in  Jobs  not  only  has  opened  up 
work  for  the  country's  increasing  popula- 
tion— there  are  15  million  more  Americans 
now  than  in  1961 — but  has  given  work  to 
millions  who  couldn't  get  jobs  early  In  the 
decade.  Unemployment  In  the  nation  is  be- 
low the  3  million  mark;  In  1961.  it  was  close 
to  5  million. 

Employes  generally  work  a  longer  week  now 
than  in  1961.  In  manufacturing,  the  average 
workweek  of  nearly  41  hours  Is  almost  a  full 
hour  longer  than  the  1961  workweek.  In  the 
construction  trade,  the  average  workweek  has 
recently  exceeded  38  hours,  up  from  less  than 
37  in  1961.  An  exception:  Retailing,  where 
the  average  has  dropped  from  more  than  38 
hours  in  1961  to  less  than  36  recently.  Factors 
in  the  retailing  trend,  say  analysts,  Include 
the  Increasing  use  of  part-time  employes  and 
self-sen'lce  in  stores. 

Most  employes,  moreover,  are  receiving 
much  more  pay  per  hour.  The  average  hourly 
pay  level  in  manufacturing  is  about  $2.80,  up 
from  $2.32  in  1961.  In  construction,  the 
average  is  nearly  $4.10  an  hour,  some  90  cents 
higher  than  In  1961.  In  retaiUng,  the  average 
pay  level  is  about  $2,  up  from  $1.68  at  the 
start  of  the  expansion. 

Corporate  profits:  The  climb  of  corporate 
profits  during  the  long  boom  has  been  even 
more  spectacular  than  the  rise  of  consumer 
Income.  The  before-tax  earnings  of  U.S.  com- 
panies currently  total  nearly  $80  billion  a 
year,  up  from  $50  billion  in  1961.  Within  the 
broad  corporate  category,  however,  there  has 
been  considerable  variation  between  different 
types  of  industries.  The  table  below  shows 
the  overall  profits  rise,  plus  the  gains  for 
particular  groups. 

Gain  since  t961 

Percent 

Total  corporate  profits 57 

Durable-goods    makers 85 

Nondurable-goods  makers 49 

Transport  and  utilities 51 

Finance  and  miscellaneous 44 

In  1961.  the  profits  of  durable-goods 
makers  totaled  some  $500  million  less  than 
those  of  nondurable-goods  producers.  Cur- 
rently, however,  durables  firms  are  earning 
some  $3.3  billion  a  year  more  than  nondura- 
bles companies.  The  big  boom  in  auto-buying 
in  recent  years  is  a  major  factor  in  the  profit 
rise  for  durables.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 


that  the  durables  group  traditionally  fares 
extra  well  in  expansion  periods  and  extra 
badly  in  recessions.  The  other  categories 
listed  above  generally  react  less  dramatically 
to  changes  in  the  overall  course  of  business. 

A  footnote  to  the  profits  story:  Since  1961. 
the  after-tax  earnings  of  corporations  have 
climbed  71':  .  a  considerably  faster  rise  than 
the  57';  gain  in  before-tax  income.  This,  of 
course,  reflects  the  1964  income  tax  cut. 

To  be  sure,  the  economic  record  of  the 
U.S.  since  1961  is  not  without  blemishes. 

LAGGING    HOME    STARTS 

New-home  starts  last  year  totaled  less  than 
1.2  million  units,  actually  down  from  the 
1961  level  of  1.3  million  units  and  far  below 
the  1963  level  of  16  million.  In  recent  weeks, 
housing  has  shown  some  signs  of  a  pickup, 
but  the  industry's  record  still  stands  in  bleak 
contrast  to  the  general  economic  boom  since 
1961. 

In  part,  the  housing  industry's  trouble  re- 
flects overbuilding  at  least  of  middle  and  up- 
per-income housing  in  the  earlier  post-World 
War  II  ye.irs.  The  mortgage  funds  for  home 
building  have  been  relatively  scarce  at  times 
during  the  boom.  Ironically,  if  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  hadn't  been  so  strong 
in  recent  years,  there  doubtless  would  have 
been  more  money  available  for  home  biuld- 
ing,  and  the  industry  almost  certainly  would 
have  fared  better. 

The  U.S.  gold  supply  also  has  declined 
during  the  long  expansion.  The  Govern- 
ment's coffers  now  hold  some  $13  billion  of 
gold,  down  from  more  than  $17  billion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  expansion. 

Technically,  this  drop  has  occurred  be- 
cause the  U.S.  has  been  spending  more  dol- 
lars abroad  than  it  has  been  taking  in  from 
foreigners.  Foreign  governments,  in  turn. 
have  been  buying  U.S.  gold  with  many  of 
these  dollars  at  the  Treasury's  offering  price 
of  $35  per  ounce,  a  price  that  many  foreign 
officials  apparently  feel  is  a  bargain. 

But  the  deeper  cause  of  the  gold  drain 
involves  the  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
If  the  economy  hadn't  grown  so  fast  in 
recent  years,  there  probably  would  have  been 
less  price  inflation,  and  the  U.S.  trade  .sur- 
plus— the  excess  of  exports  over  Imports- 
would  no  doubt  have  held  up  better,  thereby 
curbing  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  gold.  The 
U.S.  trade  surplus  actually  has  declined 
about  5'':  since  1961.  Without  a  trade  surplus 
to  bring  some  dollars  into  the  country,  the 
flow  of  U.S.  funds  abroad  to  support  foreign- 
aid  projects,  troops  overseas  and  other  for- 
eign programs  would  reach  Intolerable  pro- 
portions, most  economists  believe. 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  blemish  In 
the  boom  is  the  high  unemployment  rate  for 
teenage  Negroes — 25''r  In  1961  and  25'"r  in 
boom-time  1967.  Another  dismal  statistic: 
Some  7.8  million  Americans  are  on  relief  at 
present,  about  600.000  more  than  in  1961. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nelsen 
■was  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

POLITICAL    SOLICITATION    OF    POSTAI     WORKERS 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  Committee  if 
there  is  any  provision  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  postal  workers  of  our  country 
from  the  arm-twisting  campaigns  on 
political  solicitations  that  have  so  con- 
sistently been  increasing. 

Is  there  any  provision  in  the  bill  to 
protect  these  employees  from  this  prac- 
tice? If  anybody  wishes  to  respond,  I  will 
be  glad  to  listen  to  their  answer. 

Would  my  friend  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  care  to  state  if  there  is  any 
provision  for  protection  in  this  bill  to 
protect  the  post  office  employees  from 
the  practice  that  has  become  so  preva- 
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lent  when  they  are  asked  to  make  con- 
tributions in  the  way  of  dinner  tickets 
which  are  used  for  political  purposes,  and 
in  some  cases  a  pressui'ing  and  an  arm- 
twisting  has  been  applied  to  make  the 
solicitation  a  possibility. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  say  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  that,  this  being 
a  postal  rate  bill,  a  salary  bill,  and  an 
antiobscenity  bill.  I  know  of  no  provision 
that  is  in  here  to  cover  that. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Frankly.  I  did  not  sus- 
pect that  there  was.  I  believe  this  mat- 
ter definitely  needs  the  attention  of  the 
Hoase.  I  have  been  sitting  in  on  the  hear- 
ings concerning  the  Hatch  Commission, 
and  certainly  this  prevalent  practice 
needs  to  be  stopped  because  it  is  coer- 
cion, and  it  is  unfair  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  I  believe  it  should  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  postal  rate  increase  bill  now  pend- 
ing it  seems  appropriate  to  ask  why  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  printing  envelopes  at  prices  which 
camiot  possibly  cover  the  cost  in  direct 
competition  with  private  printing  busi- 
nesses. 

An  excellent  column  by  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Bovle.  editor  of  the  Pottstown  Mercury 
points  out  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  sell  you  500  stamped  envelopes 
for  $28.65.  And  for  an  extra  $2.25,  or 
just  $30.80,  the  Post  Office  will  imprint 
your  name  and  address  on  each  of  the  500 
enveloj^es. 

Let  me  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Mr.  Boyle  has  no  ax  to  grind.  The  Potts- 
town Mercury,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  out- 
standing daily  newspaper,  does  not  do  job 
printing.  Mr.  Boyle  acts  solely  in  the  role 
of  a  responsible  journalist  and  the  point 
he  makes  is  a  good  one. 

This  quiet  sideline  printing  business  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  almost  cer- 
tainly costing  the  taxpayers  money  to 
subsidize.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  in 
direct  competition  with  the  small  job 
printers,  who  also  just  happen  to  be 
taxpayers. 

An  envelope  costs  about  a  penny.  That 
is  $5  for  500  envelopes.  And  500  5-cent 
stamps  runs  the  cost  to  $30  for  500  en- 
velopes with  postage.  How  in  the  world 
could  a  job  printer  ever  afford  to  print 
names  and  addresses  on  500  envelopes  for 
a  total  of  80  cents  to  match  the  Post 
Office  Department's  deal  of  $30.80  for 
500  stamped  and  imprinted  envelopes? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  no 
printer  could  afford  it.  Not  only  would 
he  make  no  profit,  he  would  end  up 
bankrupt.  The  time  has  come.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Post  Office  Department. 


Mr.  Boyle  and  the  Pottstown  Mercury 
have  done  a  good  job  of  shedding  a  bit  of 
light  on  the  situation. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 

would  like  to  include  at  this  point  Mr. 

Boyle's  column,  "A  Different  Slant": 

A  Different  Slant  :  Postal  Department  Has 

A  Sideline 

(By  Robert  J.  Boyle) 

Looking  for  a  printing  bargain?  Try  the 
United  States  post-office. 

if  you  think,  the  postoffice  is  only  con- 
cerned with  the  delivery  of  mail  and  the  sell- 
ing of  postage  you're  wrong. 

The  postoffice  not  only  will  sell  you 
stamped  envelopes  at  a  bargain  price  but 
it'll  give  you  stamped  envelopes  with  your 
name  and"  address  printed  on  them  at  a  rate 
cheaper  than  most  Job  printing  firms. 

Owners  of  small  Job  printing  shops  can't 
compete  with  the  prices  offered  by  the  post- 
office. 

The  Postoffice  department  currently  is  ask- 
ing for  an  Increase  in  postal  rates  to  meet  ex- 
penses. Despite  cutbacks  in  service,  the  cost 
of  mailing  a  letter  is  rising  but  the  non- 
postal  work  done  by  the  postal  department 
isn't. 

A  stamped  envelope  costs  the  Individual 
7  cents.  That's  $35  for  500  when  not  pur- 
chased In  bulk. 

But  the  postoffice  will  seU  you  500  stamped 
envelopes  for  $28.65. 

And.  here's  the  bargain,  if  you  have  them 
imprinted  with  your  name  and  address,  the 
postoffice  will  only  charge  you  an  additional 
$2.25  for  the  printing.  So  for  $30.80  you  can 
buy  500  printed,  stamped  envelopes  from  the 
government. 

Instead  of  buying  the  envelopes  one  at  a 
time,  a  user  could  save  himself  $4.20  by  buy- 
ing a  lot  of  500  and  the  government  will  toss 
in  the  printing. 

This  price  is  for  the  smaller  envelopes. 
The  larger  envelopes  'Will  cost  you  $29.10  for 
500  but  with  your  name  and  address  the 
price  goes  to  $31.45. 

The  Mercury  recently  received  an  offer  to 
Job  work  envelopes  from  a  New  York  firm. 

The  cost  of  500  envelopes  was  $5.92.  These 
were  the  smaller  envelopes.  Add  a  5  cent 
stamp  to  each  envelope  and  yotu-  cost  is 
$30.92.  The  government  Is  charging  12  cents 
less  than  this. 

A  local  Job  printer  who  Is  trying  to  earn 
a  living  said,  "I  can't  compete  with  the  prices 
offered  by  the  government.  No  small  Job 
printer  can.  It  costs  me  more  to  cast  one  line 
of  type  than  the  government  charges  for 
three. 

"The  government  Is  hard  to  beat.  Why 
would  anyone  come  to  me  for  envelopes  when 
they  can  get  the  same  thing  cheaper  from  the 
post  office.  And  with  my  envelopes  they'd 
have  to  attach  the  stamp. 

"It's  not  fair  to  the  small  businessman.  I 
can't  compete  with  those  prices.  What  I  can't 
figure  out  is  why  the  post  office  is  so  con- 
cerned about  costs  and  then  they  undercut 
us.  "niere  can't  be  a  profit  in  the  envelope 
printing  business  for  the  government.  I'm 
sure  the  price  they  charge  is  less  than  the 
price  it  costs  them. 

"An  envelope  itself  costs  1  cent  each.  For 
500  it  would  be  $5.  Plus  a  5  cent  stamp.  That 
totals  $30.  So  the  printing  comea  down  to 
just  80  cents.  Where  in  the  world  can  you 
get  a  printing  Job  for  that  price  today." 

The  printer  said  that  the  only  reason  more 
people  don't  use  the  government's  printing 
service  is  because  the  government  doesn't 
advertise  it. 

"Not  even  some  postal  workers  know  about 
it."  he  said. 

The  Mercury  checked  with  some  of  the  em- 
ployes. The  majority  said,  '"i'^eah.  I  think 
there's  something  like  that  but  I  don't  know 
the  prices  of  anything." 

One  postal  worker  said,  "No.  We  don't  do 
anything  like  that  but  I'll  cheek  to  be  sure." 


Within  a  day  he  called  back  and  said, 
"You're  right.  We  do  sell  printed  envelopes 
cheaply.  This  whole  place  is  fouled  up. 
though." 

He  explained  that  he  was  sorting  mall  on 
Oct.  3  advertising  an  event  that  occurred 
Oct.  1. 

"I  dont  see  why  people  stand  for  it.  Here's 
mail  that  should  have  been  in  and  out  of  the 
post  office  by  the  29th  of  September  to  do  the 
advertiser  some  good.  Now  It's  Just  being 
sorted  on  the  3d.  It'll  be  another  day  or  two 
until  it's  delivered." 

He  also  said  that  printed  tabloid  sheets 
advertising  sales  frequently  are  delayed. 

"One  store  has  a  coupon  which  states  that 
if  the  tabloid  was  delayed  In  the  mail  until 
after  the  sale,  that  the  sale  price  would  be 
honored  if  the  customer  brought  the  hand- 
out to  the  store." 

"I  think  Junk  mail  is  supposed  to  be  In 
and  out  of  a  postoffice  in  72  hours.  That's 
not  the  case  here.  It  often  Just  sits." 

"The  whole  system  is  goofy,"  he  said,  "we 
get  mail  in  Pottstown  and  It's  sent  to  Morris- 
town,  canceled  and  sent  back  to  Pottstown 
for  delivery. 

"Suppose  there's  a  mailbox  In  front  of  your 
house  and  you  sent  a  letter  over  the  weekend 
to  next  door  neighbor.  Do  you  know  how 
many  hands  it  goes  through?  It'd  be  picked 
up  and  driven  to  the  Pottstown  postoffice 
where  ltd  be  sorted.  The  sorted  mall  will  then 
be  shipped  to  Norristown  where  your  letter 
■will  be  canceled.  It's  resorted  and  shipped 
back  to  Pottstown.  Here  It's  unpacked  and 
sorted  to  the  carrier  and  he  sorts  it  for  his 
route.  If  your  lucky,  the  letter  will  arrive  at 
your  neighbor's  mailbox  Monday  or  Tuesday." 

"I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  letter  carrier 
should  look  through  the  mail  at  the  box  and 
rush  it  to  our  neighbor  immediately,  but  the 
system  could  be  improved." 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  with  deep  reluctance  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  great  committee,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  legislation 
which  puts  into  one  package,  postal 
rate  increases,  pay  increases  for  postal 
workers  and  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees outside  the  postal  services,  and 
restrictions  on  mailing  obscene  material 
is  ill  conceived.  Combining  such  diversi- 
fied matters  into  one  package  simply  in 
an  attempt  to  forestall  a  Presidential 
veto  of  the  postal  pay  increase  is  not  a 
good  way  to  legislate. 

There  are  many  Members.  I  am  sure, 
who  like  myself  favor  parts  of  this  pack- 
age and  are  opposed  to  other  parts  so  that 
it  is  imjxissible  for  us  to  express  our  true 
convictions  whichever  way  we  vote. 

I  am  definitely  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  pay  for  postal  workers.  They  are  en- 
titled to  it  through  prior  commitments 
to  them  by  previous  Congresses  and  be- 
cause they  need  it  to  bring  their  pay 
scales  in  line  with  those  paid  for  compar- 
able services  in  private  industry.  How- 
ever. I  cannot  in  good  conscience  accept 
the  other  parts  of  this  bill.  For  instance, 
it  is  imfair  to  tax  further  the  users  of 
first-class  mail  while  at  the  same  time 
we  deal  so  gently  with  those  who  use 
other  classes  of  mail. 

Postal  rates  and  wages  for  postal  work- 
ers should  not  be  contained  in  the  same 
bill.  It  is  wrong  to  establish  the  concept 
that  the  wages  of  postal  workers  should 
be  tied  to  the  income  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  If  we  do  establish  that  con- 
cept there  may  come  a  day  when  postal 
workers  will  find  themselves  facing  a  loss 
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of  revenue  because  of  greater  deficits  In 
the  income  of  the  Post  Office. 

Another  part  of  this  package  to  which 
I  am  violently  opposed  is  the  open  end 
authority  given  to  the  President  to  estab- 
lish Federal  salaries  in  the  future.  Under 
the  authority  the  President  would  be  able 
to  include  in  his  budget,  salary-  increases 
for  Federal  workers,  even  Congressmen, 
for  whatever  amount  his  Commission 
proposed  and  unless  Congress  vetoed  his 
proposal  such  salary  increase  would  be- 
come effective. 

Granting  such  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent Is  giving  him  authority  which 
should,  under  the  Constitution,  be  re- 
tained by  Congress.  I  am  against  that, 
yet  if  I  voted  for  this  bill  in  ord^r  to  help 
postal  employees.  I  would  be  condoning 
what  I  belie\e  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
action.  Also.  I  firmly  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  face  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties, especially  in  the  matter  of  Federal 
salaries.  If  the  time  evsr  comes  when 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  are  to 
be  Increased,  we  should  stand  up  squarely 
and  face  the  people  instead  of  putting 
a  provision  into  liie  law.  as  contained  in 
this  bill,  wluch  would  allow  us  to  back 
into  increasing  salaries  through  the  de- 
vice of  letting  the  President  do  it. 

For  these  very  compelling  reasons  I 
am  going  to  be  forced  to  vote  against  this 
bill.  I  think  the  proper  way  to  handle  this 
legislation  is  to  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  have  them  bring  Ln  separate 
bills  so  that  we  may  honestly  vote  our 
convictions  on  each  of  these  very  impor- 
tant matters. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday "s 
debate  on  postal  rate  increases  prompted 
me  to  review  again  the  history  of  rates 
applied  to  newspapers.  Let  me  say  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  health 
and  survival  of  newspapers,  because  I 
know  how  vital  they  are  to  their  com- 
munities. In  this  day  of  complex  gov- 
ernmental relationships— local  partici- 
pation in  Federal  and  Stat-  programs  as 
well  as  a  proliferation  of  local  districts 
and  municipalities — the  citizen  has  more 
need  than  ever  before  for  his  local  news- 
paper. In  rural  areas  the  newspaper  is 
one  of  the  key  mstitutions  holding  com- 
munities together.  I  suspect  that  the 
same  is  actually  tn:e  of  suburban  and 
urban  areas. 

I  find  that  newspapers  have  accepted 
and  absorbed  rate  increases  in  the  years 
1952.  1953,  1954.  1959.  1960,  1961,  1963, 
1964.  and  1965.  They  have  accepted  as 
equitable  the  increa.ses  proposed  in  H.R. 
7977  for  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  That 
means  that  during  a  period  of  18  years 
thoy  will  have  adjusted  to  postfl  rate 
increases  12  times. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  for 
the  smallest  newspapers,  the  rate  in- 
crease in  1968  is  60  percent,  not  the  23 
percent  which  applies  to  larger  publica- 
tions. So  let  it  not  be  said  that  news- 
papers have  been  overlooked  in  the  in- 
creases of  the  past,  or  in  H.R.  7977.  They 
are  accepting  their  share  of  the  higher 
costs  of  postal  operation. 

J  want  to  add  one  more  comment 
which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 
Newspapers  have  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  success  of  the  new  ZIP  code 


system.  They  have  given  the  Post  OflQce 
Department  full  cooperation,  by  meeting 
requirements  in  their  own  mailing  and 
by  carrj'ing  the  ZIP  code  message  to  the 
public.  Selling  this  revolutionary  system 
to  nearly  200  million  Americans  has  been 
a  monumental  task.  Newspapers  did 
their  part,  even  though  in  some  cases  the 
conversion  to  sectional  center  distribu- 
tion has  disrupted  deUvery  to  their  read- 
ers. They  felt  that  ZIP  had  to  succeed  to 
save  the  U.S.  mail  system,  and  they 
helped  make  it  succeed. 

Mr,  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
earlier  stated  that  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  bill  confuses  revenue  with  serv- 
ice. I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  no 
legitimate  connection  between  postal 
rates  and  postal  pay  increases.  Why  not 
place  the  blame  for  post  office  deficit 
whei-e  it  belongs — not  on  the  worker  but 
on  inefficiency  caused  by  political  expedi- 
ency and  poor  administration.  The  pay 
mcreases  are  essential  to  help  bring 
about  the  upgrading  of  the  service  we 
receive,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
but  that  the  post  offices  throughout  the 
Nation  are  undermanned,  understaffed, 
and  overworked  because  of  the  low  pay 
scales  offered  by  the  Department.  That 
the  postal  sei-vice  is  as  efficient  as  it  is 
presently,  is  a  tribute  to  the  dedication 
of  the  men  who  have  made  the  postal 
service  a  career,  and  who  have  remained 
ct  their  jobs  in  spite  of  substandard 
compensation. 

Postal  pay  should  be  raised,  but  postal 
rates  should  be  held  at  a  more  stable 
level  as  they  were  during  the  8  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  The  an- 
nual deficit  of  the  Post  Office  could  be 
absorbed  with  ease  if  the  administra- 
tion would  stop  making  mini-cuts  in  its 
spending  and  take  a  few  big  bites  out  of 
programs  which  couid  be  reduced  or  held 
in  abeyance  until  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  been  terminated. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  recommittal  motion, 
not  because  it  is  what  I  believe  it  should 
be,  but  because  it  does  give  the  postal 
employees  a  6  percent  instead  of  the  4.5 
percent  increase  in  salary  this  year  and 
because  it  will  prevent  a  Presidentlally 
appointed  commission  from  setting 
salaries  for  Congressmen  and  civil  serv- 
ice employees — a  clear  obligation  of 
Members  of  Congress — elected  by  the 
people.  Should  the  recommittal  motion 
fail  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  with  the 
regret  that  the  H.R.  7,  which  I  supported 
was  not  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  our  postal 
workers  are  again  the  victims  of  political 
maneuverings. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  at 
the  time  the  Waldie  amendment  to  H.R. 
7977  was  being  considered,  I  had  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  the  following  amendment  to 
the  same  title: 

Anieud  H.R.  7977  on  page  76  by  striking 
all  alter  Une  7  and  by  striking  all  on  page 
77  and  all  on  page  78  through  line  24,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE      III — rHOHiamON      OF     PANDERING     AND 
OBJECTIONAB1.E    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tl23  end  of  such  chapter  the  following  new 
section: 


"  '§  4009.  Prohibition  of  continued  sending  of 
matter  objected  to  by  recipient 

•'■(a)  Any  recipient  of  advertising  matter 
tlirough  the  mail  which  is  unsolicited  and  is 
of  a  character  which  the  recipient  finds  ob- 
jectionable may  notify  the  sender  thereof 
that  the  advertising  matter  is  objectionable 
to  him  and  that  the  sender  should  refrain 
from  further  mailings  of  such  matter  to  the 
named  addressee.  If  the  sender  does  not 
thereafter  desist  from  further  mailings  of 
such  matter  to  the  named  addressee,  such 
addressee  may  notify  the  Postmaster  General 
of  his  objection  and  of  the  sender's  refusal  to 
discontinue  mailings,  whereupon  the  Post- 
master General  shall  e.xpressly  prohibit  the 
sender  and  liis  agents  or  assigns  from  mak- 
ing any  furtiier  mailings  of  advertisements 
to  the  designated  addressee  effective  on  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  receipt  of  tlie 
order.  The  order  of  tlie  Postmaster  General 
shall  also  direct  the  sender  and  his  agents 
or  assigns  to  delete  immediately  the  names 
of  the  designated  addressees  from  all  mailing 
lists  owned  or  controlled  by  the  sender  or 
his  agents  or  assigns  and.  further,  shall  pro- 
hibit the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns 
from  the  sale,  rental,  exchange,  or  other 
transaction  involving  mailing  lists  bearing 
the  names  of  the  designated  addressees. 

"'(b)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  Genera! 
believes  that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on 
his  behalf  has  violated  or  Is  violating  the 
order  given  tinder  this  section,  he  shall  serve 
upon  the  sender,  by  registered  or  certified 
mail,  a  complaint  stating  that  tlie  sender  is 
violating  the  said  order  anci  should  there- 
after cease  and  desist  from  further  mailings 
of  such  matter  to  the  named  addressee. 

"'(c)  Intentional  failure  of  any  sender  to 
comply  with  the  order  or  orders  of  ths 
Postmaster  General  respecting  such  further 
mailing  of  such  matter  objectionable  to  the 
addressees  shall  constitute  a  lack  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  for  qualifica- 
tion for  sending  mail  at  any  bullc  or  reduced 
rates.  The  sending  of  25  or  more  pieces  of 
such  matter  which  has  been  objected  to  by 
addressees  after  receipt  of  orders  from  the 
Postmaster  General  as  above  provided  shall 
constitute  prima  facie  showing  of  an  inten- 
tion to  violate  such  orders.  If  tiie  Postmaster 
General,  after  appropriate  hearing,  if  re- 
quested by  the  sender,  and  without  a  hear- 
ing if  such  a  hearing  is  not  requested,  there- 
after determines  that  the  order  given  has 
been  intentionally  violated,  he  is  authorized 
to  deny  to  the  sender  the  use  of  bulk  or  re- 
duced rates  respecting  any  further  mailings 
by  the  sender  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
calendar  year  after  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination. 

"'(d)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  thirty  days 
or  more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  section  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  pres^mlption  that  such  mail  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

"  '(e)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  shall  In- 
clude the  names  of  any  of  his  minor  chldren 
who  have  not  attained  their  nineteenth 
birthday,  and  who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

"'(f)  When  the  addressee  Is  a  child,  the 
parent  may  act  for  the  child.'  " 

I  objected  to  the  Postmaster  haviiig 
nonreviewable  authority  to  determine 
what  is  'pandering"  matter.  To  come  ex- 
tent the  Waldie  amendment  corrected 
this.  I  do  not  think  it  cured  the  fault 
altogether  but  since  my  amendment 
dealt  with  a  part  of  the  same  matter,  it 
would  not  have  been  appropriate  after 
the  passage  of  the  Waldie  amendment.  I 
had  not  offered  my  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute because  it  might  have  jeopardized 
the  chances  of  considerable  improve- 
ment accomplished  by  the  Waldie 
amendment. 
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I  am  lor  H.R.  7977.  HoACver,  I  cannot 
let  my  vote  for  the  bill  stand  without 
registering  my  protest  against  the  waiv- 
ing of  judicial  review  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  as  provided  in 
title  III  section  4009' h'  on  page  78  of 
the  bill.  Further,  I  feel  that  title  III  pro- 
vides really  an  impractical  procedure, 
because  individual  injunctions  brought 
at  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General 
will  not  afford  a  sufficient  discourage- 
ment to  panderers  operating  through 
third-class  mail.  I  feel  that  a  much  more 
effective  method  would  be  the  threat  of 
loss  of  bulk  or  reduced  rates.  Perhaps 
the  machinery  of  my  amendment  may 
be  of  some  use  to  bodies  further  con- 
sidering the  problem. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  my  re- 
marks briefiy  to  title  II  of  this  bill,  the 
title  dealing  with  salaries  in  the  civil 
service  and  the  postal  service.  I  strongly 
^^upport  the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  the 
most  feasible  steps  which  we  can  take 
right  now  toward  the  long -postponed 
goal  of  fully  equitable  compensation  for 
our  public  servants. 

The  quality  of  our  Government  de- 
pends directly  on  the  quality  of  our  civil 
servants— from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
every  department  and  agency.  We  have 
never  needed  the  best  Americans  in  pub- 
lic service  more  than  we  need  them  to- 
day. Yet  for  too  long  we  have  discouraged 
the  most  talented  and  experienced  from 
entering  or  remaining  in  the  civil  service 
and  the  postal  service,  largely  because 
we  have  not  offered  them  individual  op- 
portunities for  advancement  and  com- 
pensation as  great  as  the  opportunities 
held  out  to  them  by  the  private  sector. 

The  Congress  and  the  President 
pledged  civil  servants  full  comparability 
of  salaries  5  years  ago.  We  have  not  yet 
fulfilled  this  pledge,  but  this  bill  for  the 
first  time  since  1962  gives  us  the  means 
for  doing  so.  In  previous  years  we  have 
simply  approved  a  single  percentage  in- 
crease in  salaries  in  each  successive  bill. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  going 
beyoiid  that  short-range  approach,  and 
establishing  the  machinery  for  determin- 
ing the  future  increases  required  to  at- 
tain comparabihty  by  April  of  1969. 

I  am  vers'  pleased  that  the  committee, 
in  shaping  this  legislation,  did  recognize 
the  particular  difficulties  faced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  postal  service,  whose  opportu- 
nities for  promotion  are  often  severely 
limited,  and  whose  salaries  have  lagged 
especially  far  behind  those  of  counter- 
part jobs  in  the  private  sector.  The  grade 
raises  contained  in  this  bill  are  similar 
to    those    recommended    in    legislation 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year,  and 
represent  an  important  step  in  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  our  postal  service. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  our  Federal  Government  has 
increased,  we  have  heard  many  calls  for 
reductions  in  overhead,  reform  of  admin- 
istrative methods  and  procedures,  and 
general  reorganization.  We  have  no  hope 
of  achieving  these  goals  unless  we  can 
enlist  the  services  of  the  very  best  among 
our  citizens.  I  am  convinced  that  title  II 
of  this  bill  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
enhancing  Federal  services  by  giving  just 


compensation  to  the  3  million  civilians 
who  conduct  the  public's  business. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  postal  and  civil 
service  employees  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  In  the  forefront  of  our  thinking 
is  the  GI  sitting  in  a  rain-soaked  fox- 
hole. 

A  man's  time  is  worth  as  much  m  the 
Federal  service  as  it  is  in  private  indus- 
try, and  our  goal  should  be  to  establish 
a  Federal  pay  system  which  provides  the 
employee  with  "a  dollar  received  for  a 
dollar's  worth  of  value  given."  For  how- 
can  we  demand  excellence  from  Federal 
employees  when  we  short  change  them 
on  payday. 

My  position  on  the  need  for  economy 
in  the  Government  is  well  known,  but 
this  posture  is  not  an  indiscriminate  one. 
Good  investments,  whether  Federal  aid 
to  education,  with  more  local  controij 
research  and  development,  our  space  ef- 
fort; and  fair  wages  for  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, receive  my  full  and  affirmative 
support.  Economy  at  the  expense  of  Fed- 
eral employees  is  false  economy.  We  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  attract 
and  retain  highly  qualified  people  to 
sei-ve  our  countr>'  for  in  the  long  run 
this  would  be  far  less  expensive  than  the 
continual  retraining  of  replacements. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
great  deal  of  public  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  titles  I  and  n  of  H.R.  7977, 
which  provide  for  increases  in  postal 
rates  and  Federal  salary  scales.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  These  provisions  are  ex- 
tremelv  important  and  should  be  subject, 
in  the  fullest  measure,  to  public  discus- 
sioii  and  debate. 

No  less  important,  however,  in  my  view, 
is  title  III  of  H.R.  7977  which  would  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  halting  the  flow 
into   our  homes   of   advertisements  for 
erotically  arou-sing  or  sexually  provoca- 
tive matter.  For  the  first  time,  individ- 
uals  and   parents  v,ill  be  able  to  take 
steps  to  protect  themselves  from  the  af- 
front to  their  sensibilities  of  receiving 
this    pandering    material.      As    is    well 
known,  much  of  it  comes  addressed,  by 
name,  to  young  children,  whose  lack  of 
sophistication   and   experience   has  be- 
come the  target  of  mail  order  profiteers, 
trafficking  in  filth.  I  have  seen  shocking 
examples     of     pornographic     literature 
which  has  been  sent  to  residents  of  my 
district,  and  who  in  turn  have  sent  it  to 
me  with  an  appeal  for  protection  from 
such  inti-usions.  I  am  con\inced  that  we 
must  provide  the  protection  requested, 
by  Federal  law. 

Objection  to  this  title  has  been  raised 
by  some  who  see  in  it  a  threat  to  freedom 
of  speech  or  other  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
no  official  action  can  be  initiated  until 
a  recipient  himself  notifies  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  of  his  desire  not  to  re- 
ceive .such  material.  Further,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III  have  been  the  subject 
of  study  by  legal  experts,  and  of  exten- 
sive hearings.  They  have  been  carefully 
drafted  to  accord  with  such  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  this  area  as 
Ginzburg  v.  U.S..  383  U.S.  463  11966). 

At  present,  every  American  stands  de- 
fenseless against  assault  by  unsolicited, 


provocative  advertising  matter.  This  leg- 
islation will  help  to  erect  a  modest  de- 
fense and  is  urgently  needed  to  protect 
our  homes  and  our  children. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  al- 
ways \oted  for  Federal  employees  to  have 
comparable  pay  to  that  of  industry.  I 
regret  that  I  am  prevented  from  voting 
for  their  pay  raise  at  this  time.  If  their 
pay  raise  were  a  separate  bill  I  would 
have  been  able  to  vote  for  it.  I  cannot 
vote  for  an  increase  in  first-class  mail 
when  it  is  already  paying  103  percent  of 
its  cost.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  delegation  of 
the  ix)wers  of  Congress  over  the  pay  of 
judges,  executive  employees,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  delegation  to  a 
commission  of  this  power  violates  the 
separation  of  powers  constitutional  pro- 
visions set  up  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  postal  pay  raise  bill. 
This  bill  is  long  overdue.  I  regret  that 
it  does  not  go  as  far  as  we  would  like  in 
legislating  salary  comparability  for  Fed- 
eral civil  service  and  postal  workers,  but 
I  recognize  the  need  for  compromise.  We 
have  a  President  in  the  White  House  who 
does  not  Uke  to  spend  money.  He  rtms  a 
tight  budget  which  is  going  to  be  only 
$28  biUion  in  the  red  this  year.  Evidently, 
the  President  is  going  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hide  of  the  Federal  civil  servants  and 
postal  workers.  He  has  alread.v  vetoed  the 
Federal  employee  insurance  increase  bill, 
even  though  he  has  proposed  contribut- 
ing another  $200  million  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  Either  we  have  a  budget 
problem  or  we  do  not.  But  we  should  not 
have  one  budgetary  standard  for  foreign 
giveaways  and  another  for  hard-work- 
ing Federal  employees. 

I  am  also  soriT  that  the  ix>stal  pay  bill 
had  to  be  tied  to  the  postal  rate  increase 
bill  to  get  it  past  the  White  House.  I  am 
against  the  postal  rate  increase,  more 
particularly  on  first-class  mail.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  seem  like  the  postal  rate  goes 
up  every  few  years.  Maybe  we  would  not 
have  to'  raise  postal  rales  if  we  were  to 
throw  a  few  dictators  off  the  foreign  aid 
gra\'y  train  or  clean  out  the  S20,000  a  year 
radicals  and  agitators  from  the  phony 
antipoverty  war.  Maybe  then  we  could 
afford  to  operate  the  Post  Office  with 
reasonable  rates. 

With  some  misgivings,  I  support  the 
distinction  which  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  draw  between  postal  workers  and 
other  Federal  employees.  Under  normal 
circumstances.  I  would  oppose  any  such 
distinction  between  groups  of  workers 
as  discrimination,  but  in  this  case.  I 
think  that  the  special  6-percent  raise 
for  letter  carriers  and  other  postal 
workers  is  justified.  Consider  the  letter 
carrier:  he  spends  all  his  working  days 
in  one  grade.  He  cannot  look  foi-ward  to 
grade  level  increases  Uke  other  Federal 
employees.  All  he  can  hope  for  are  in- 
prade  pay  raises.  In  the  last  few  years, 
he  has  been  painfully  burdened  by  in- 
fiation— a  result  of  the  spending  policies 
of  that  same  President  who  is  now  veto- 
ing Federal  employee  legislation  while 
proposing  bigger  handouts  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  think  that  the  6-percent  raise 
for  postal  employees  is  necessary, 

I  must  admit  that  I  would  hke  to  see 
the  rest  of  our  Federal  employees  get 
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larger  raises.  The  goal  of  comparability 
for  civil  service  people  and  private  in- 
dustrj'  Is  getting  farther  and  farther 
away.  Inflation  keeps  mounting  and 
mounting.  Private  Industry's  pay  scales 
are  escalating,  but  those  of  the  Federal 
Government  certainlj'  are  not  keeping 
pace.  Comparability  has  become  a  broken 
promise,  not  a  reality. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  Pi-es- 
ident  Johnson  intends  to  try  to  attract 
high  caliber  civil  servants  iiito  the  Gov- 
ernment. First  of  all,  the  salai-y  scales 
are  poor  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
President  Is  really  committed  to  com- 
parability. Second,  from  his  attitude  in 
giving  handouts  to  domestic  and  inter- 
national agitators  and  peanuts  to  civil 
servants,  particularly  his  veto  of  the  in- 
surance bill.  Mr.  Johnson  is  conveying 
an  attitude  that  civil  servants  are  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  Then  third,  we  have 
the  shakedown  that  is  practiced  on  civil 
servants  to  get  them  to  buy  tickets  to 
dinners  or  buy  Government  bonds. 

All  of  this  is  making  the  civil  service 
more  and  m.ore  unattractive  to  young 
people  and  we  have  only  the  adminis- 
tration to  blame.  Of  course,  the  entire 
civil  service  has  not  suffered — there  are 
a  few  programs  with  fat  budgets,  high 
grades,  and  plush  treatment;  namely, 
the  war  against  poverty. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  not  dilute  this  bUl.  If  anything,  it 
gives  too  little  to  the  civil  service  work- 
ers who  are  already  suffering  from  infla- 
tion and  total  lack  of  comparability.  I 
am  glad  that  two  additional  steps  of  in- 
crease are  provided  for.  although  I  am 
afraid  that  by  the  time  these  subsequent 
increases  come  due,  inflation  will  have 
made  further  inroads  on  national  pur- 
chasing power,  and  that  once  again  com- 
parability will  be  a  broken  promise. 

I  support  this  bill,  but  with  regret  that 
it  had  to  be  pared  down  and  lumped  with 
a  postal  rate  increase  bill  in  order  to  get 
past  the  President.  In  the  balance,  how- 
ever, I  urge  passage  of  this  package.  It 
is  better  than  nothing  and  it  will  help 
our  civil  servants  to  regain  some  of  the 
puixhasing  power  they  have  lost  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port HJl.  7977,  which  has  been  entitled 
"Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967."  In  some  of  the  levity  interjected 
Into  the  debate,  this  package  made  up  of 
postal  rate  increases  and  salary  increases 
was  frequently  referred  to  as  a  mar- 
riage. It  was  recalled  it  was  not  a  con- 
venient or  pleasant  union  but  a  marriage 
of  necessity.  For  some  of  us  this  sort  of 
description  of  the  package  is  not  very 
amusing.  It  is  a  most  serious  matter  to 
raise  postal  rates.  It  is  equally  serious, 
however,  to  disregard  our  deserving 
postal  employees  and  all  our  other  career 
employees  who  are  well  trained,  experi- 
enced, and  dedicated  people,  but  are 
underpaid. 

In  the  area  of  postal  rates,  there 
have  been  charges  and  countercharges 
thrown  back  and  forth  during  the 
lengthy  debate  as  to  what  classes  of 
mail  pay  their  own  way  and  what  classes 
are  so  burdensome  that  they  should  pay 
more  than  their  present  rates.  Certainly 
there  was  adequate  debate  on  the  emo- 


tional third-class  mail  issue.  I  was  in 
hopes  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  which 
would  spread  out  the  increase  on  third- 
class  mail  more  equitably  than  the  com- 
mittee version  would  have  prevailed. 

Certainly  one  who  listened  carefully  to 
the  debate  could  not  help  but  realize  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  would  put  many 
small  direct  mail  firms  out  of  business. 
His  amendment  would  result  in  consid- 
erable if  not  widespread  unemployment 
in  certain  large  publishing  centers  of 
our  Nation.  We  all  agree  that  third  class 
must  pay  a  fair  rate  so  that  outdoor  ad- 
vertising and  the  newspapers  wUl  not 
be  put  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the 
third-class  subsidy. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
area  of  greater  concern  for  many  of 
^  who  represent  districts  containing 
smaller  newspapers  who  will  suffer  sharp 
increases  in  rates  for  these  second-class 
publications.  It  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent 11  counties  in  a  congressional  dis- 
trict where  there  are  about  40  very  ex- 
cellent weekly  newspapers.  You  will  re- 
call the  subcommittee  had  earlier  pro- 
posed increases  that  were  as  much  as 
300  percent.  Naturally  these  papers  re- 
acted to  these  unfair  and  unreasonable 
increases.  The  original  administration 
proposal  was  much  more  reasonable  and 
the  final  committee  draft  seemed  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  representative  of  most 
of  our  newspapers  which  happens  to  be 
the  National  Newspaper  Association. 

I  think  it  is  proper  to  comment  briefly 
upon  the  importance  of  these  newspapers 
of  our  smaller  cities.  Their  rates  must 
not  be  increased  over  the  amount  of  the 
committee  recommendation.  Smaller 
papers  must  use  the  mails.  Big  city 
papers  are  largely  carrier-delivered 
while  the  smaller  newspapers  are  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  mail. 

The  importance  of  these  papers,  out- 
side the  urban  areas  lies  in  the  fact 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  the 
migration  of  the  population  from  the 
rural  to  the  m'ban  areas.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept it  as  an  inevitable  fact  that  there 
will  be  nothing  but  several  great  mega- 
lopolis. We  must  stabilize  those  towns 
between  2,500  and  5,000  population.  We 
camiot  accept  it  as  inevitable  or  even 
unavoidable  of  this  emigration  from 
rural  to  urban  areas.  Herein  lies  the  Im- 
portance of  these  smaller  papers  as  an 
instrument  of  information  and  a  source 
for  stability  in  these  smaller  commuiii- 
ties. 

There  is  a  long  tradition  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  by  the  Congress  seeking  to  encourage 
business  enterprises  dedicated  to  inform- 
ing and  educating  the  pubhc.  I  am  sure 
that  is  why  we  establish  preferred  sec- 
ond-class mailing  privileges  in  the  first 
place.  The  small  to^^Ti  weekly  newspapers 
will  continue  to  play  a  valuable  role  in 
our  society.  Nothing  can  replace  them. 
They  report  local  community  news  in 
a  way  no  other  media  can  and  it  gives  the 
citizens  of  these  smaller  cities  a  sense 
of  participation  that  the  large  anony- 
mous mass  media  can  never  approach. 
When  limitation  of  debate  was  im- 
posed there  was  no  time  to  properly 
argue    the   elimination    of   section    115 


which  in  my  opinion  should  be  taken  out 
in  its  entirety.  Hopefully,  the  other 
body  in  its  consideration  of  this  bill  will 
strike  out  this  section.  This  is  the  part 
of  the  bill  which  would  require  om-  small 
newspapers  to  pay  the  much  higher  or 
third-class  rate  for  that  portion  of  the 
publication  which  in  some  instances  is 
called  the  "peach"  section  because  of  the 
peach  color  paper  it  is  printed  on.  In  all 
fairness,  the^e  advertising  supplements 
should  be  carried  as  second-class  mat- 
ter because  in  many  instances  there  is  a 
fair  mLxtui-e  of  classified  advertising 
with  display  advertising. 

It  would  seem  to  be  fair  to  permit 
our  small  papers  to  continue  to  be 
charged  second-class  rates  as  long  as 
they  comply  with  the  present  postal  reg- 
ulations  of  what  is  called  the  25-peicent 
rule.  Such  a  guideline  permits  second- 
class  rates  to  apply  so  long  as  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  paper  is  other  than  ad- 
vertising copy.  In  other  words,  present 
law  specifies  the  total  package  of  the 
newspaper  in  order  to  qualify  for  sec- 
ond-class material  must  add  up  to  at 
least  25  percent  news. 

Section  115  is  not  acceptable  to  our 
smaller  papers  because  there  are  no 
guidelines  established  as  to  just  exactly 
what  constitutes  an  "advertising  supple- 
ment." We  are  unfortunately  being  asked 
to  accept  a  section  where  complete  re- 
liance is  placed  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  provide  definition  and  procedure 
by  which  this  section  can  be  adminis- 
tered. This  means  that  postal  employees 
will  be  charged  with  responsibiUty  to  de- 
termine what  portions  should  be  charged 
second-class  rates  and  what  portions 
should  go  at  third-class  rates. 

As  a  revenue  measm-e,  section  115  will 
mean  virtually  nothing  because  the 
smaller  papers  will  simply  leave  the  in- 
serts out  of  their  mail  copies.  A  bad  re- 
sult might  be  to  drive  some  of  these  ad- 
vertisers in  the  third-class  field  and 
create  further  postal  problems  in  that 
classification. 

It  goes  without  saying  there  Ls  hardly  a 
Member  that  does  not  regret  having  to 
increase  fii-st-class  mail  rates.  Histori- 
cally and  as  a  postal  rate-fixing  policy, 
such  first-class  mail  has  been  regarded  as 
a  preferred  service  and  therefore  tlie 
postage  for  such  first-class  mail  should  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  amount  of 
the  expense  allocated  to  such  a  class  of 
mail,  plus  an  additional  amoimt  to  repre- 
sent the  quality  and  character  of  the 
service  rendered  in  terms  of  priority. 
secrecy,  secmity.  and  speed  of  transmis- 
sion. 

Our  Post  Office  Department  carries  a 
heavy  burden.  However,  if  the  various 
classes  of  postal  rates  are  raised,  the  De- 
partment will  have  no  choice  or  alterna- 
tive but  to  give  good  service  to  all  of  its 
patrons.  All  present  services  must  be 
maintained.  There  can  be  no  further  talk 
of  a  suspension  of  Saturday  deliveries,  or 
limiting  business  deliveries  to  one  per 
day.  Hopefully  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  some  postal  mod- 
ernization and  perhaps  even  restoration 
of  6-day-parcel-post  service.  Hopefully 
also  this  legislation  may  lead  to  some 
door  delivery  in  residential  areas  now 
served  by  roadside  boxes. 
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Title  n  of  the  bill  deals  with  Federal 
salary  increases  including  those  in  the 
general  classified  grades  as  well  as  our 
faithful  postal  employees.  We  have  public 
servants  In  this  country  that  are  un- 
matched by  any  other  country  anywhere 
in  the  world.  We  expect  and  demand  of 
them  unusual  dedication.  Certainly  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  return  from 
their  Government  compensation  which 
will  match  their  unselfish  service.  We 
must  work  out  a  pay  scale  that  will  ap- 
proach that  of  private  industiy.  In  the 
past  few  years  the  Congress  has  improved 
retirement  and  other  fringe  benefits 
which  compare  favorably  with  such 
benefit-5  in  private  industry.  Yet  what 
Member  of  Congress  can  argue  that  we 
have  yet  achieved  comparability  with 
private  industry? 

How  can  we  forget  that  these  postal 
and  Government  employees  have  fami- 
lies to  clothe,  house  and  feed  and  chil- 
dren to  educate  and  all  of  the  problems 
and  expenses  of  other  Americans.  The 
members  of  the  postal  clerks  organiza- 
tion and  the  letter  carriers  organization 
of  our  congressional  district,  in  their 
correspondence  to  our  office  have  pointed 
out  how  many  are  compelled  to  "moon- 
light" on  a  second  job.  working  their 
regular  8-hour  day  and  then  sometimes 
working  several  hours  at  another  job. 
The  recent  tragedy  in  Detroit  involved  a 
postal  employee  who  killed  his  wife.  This 
was  a  man  who  had  been  moonhghting. 
Police  found  his  two  baby  girls  had  died 
of  malnutrition,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  they  may  have  starved  to  death. 

Members  of  our  letter  carriers  group 
and  the  clerks  organization  have  pointed 
to  the  increases  that  have  been  granted 
to  building  craftsmen  because  they  are 
organized  and  can  bargain  effectively  for 
an  increase  in  wages.  These  same  con- 
stituents point  out  how  our  own  State 
legislators  passed  a  pay  increase  for  their 
membership.  They  have  not  been  hesi- 
tant to  mention  in  their  letters  tlie  cur- 
rent strike  in  the  automobile  industry. 
These  same  postal  workers  have  noted 
that  all  municipal  employees  of  the  city 
of  Kansas  City  have  been  awarded  a  5- 
percent  pay  increase  by  the  city  council 
of  that  city. 

As  one  Member,  I  cannot  blame  these 
postal  workers  for  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Congressman  the  fact  that 
when  nearly  everyone  whether  in  indus- 
try, in  the  employ  of  the  State,  and  even 
city  employees  receive  wage  increases 
why  should  there  be  any  hesitancy  to 
grant  a  fair  and  equitable  increase  in 
pay  to  postal  workers  and  other  Govern- 
ment employees.  It  is  impossible  of 
course  to  satisfy  everyone  and  the  pay 
raises  contained  in  this  bill  may  be  be- 
low the  request  by  some  employee  groups. 
The  raises  are  somewhat  more  liberal 
than  recommended  by  the  President.  The 
pay  raises  are  however  fair  and  realistic. 
They  represent  a  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  comparability  between 
Federal  workers  and  those  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  to  further  neg- 
lect or  delay  just  and  fair  pay  for  our 
most  deserving  postal  workers  and  classi- 
fied employees. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
CXIU 1806 — Part  21 


that  the  House,  after  thorough  debate 
and  full  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment improvements  ofifered,  will  accept 
and  endorse  the  substance  of  this  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  7977.  the  Postal  Revenue 
and  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

The  basic  purposes  of  this  legislation 
are  to  increase  postal  rates  in  order  to 
provide  postal  revenues  approximately 
equal  to  postal  operating  costs  after  the 
deduction  of  public  service  expenses; 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  postal  and 
other  government  employees  in  order  to 
bring  Federal  salary  schedules  t^  levels 
comparable  to  those  in  private  industry; 
to  improve  the  mailing  privileges  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
m.odemize  the  regulations  affecting  the 
forwarding  of  mail  matter  to  the  blind; 
and  to  regulate,  in  reasonable  solution, 
the  harassing  and  vexing  problem  con- 
tinuing to  trouble  great  mumbers  of  our 
citizens,  especially  in  the  protection  of 
their  minor  children,  of  mail  reception  of 
unsolicited,  undesirable,  and  morally  of- 
fensive matter, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  managers  of  debat* 
on  this  bill,  on  both  sides,  have  already 
fully  and  carefully  explained  the  mean- 
ings and  effects  of  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  repetition  would  only  and 
unnecessarily  prolong  our  discussion 
here.  Of  course  some  differences  of 
opinion  exist  on  various  provisions  in  the 
bill  and  many  of  us  are  still  very  deeply 
concerned  about  inequities  that  may  be 
yet  contained  in  the  postal  rate  adjust- 
ments recommended  by  the  committee. 
However,  all  of  us  realize  that  differences 
of  opinion,  not  isivolving  high  principle, 
must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  achieve 
here  any  measure  of  progress,  admittedly 
needed,  in  this  difficult  legislative  area. 
It  is  further  realized  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfect  bill  so  we  are  inclined 
to  accept  what  we  think  is  the  best  ma- 
jority judgment  that  can  be  obtained 
and  pledge  to  improve,  by  appropriate 
future  amendment,  any  deficiencies  that 
become  apparent  through  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  projection, 
this  bill  is  a  combined  rate  and  pay  bill 
providing  limited  salary  advances  for 
postal  and  Federal  employees  and  some 
postage  rate  adjustments  to  obtain  addi- 
tional revenues  in  paying  for  it.  This 
type  of  legislative  action  has  been  com- 
mended as  an  assumption  and  assertion 
of  congressional  responsibility  that  has 
long  been  desired. 

The  salary  schedules  now  urged  in  this 
bill  are  in  full  accord  with  modem  busi- 
ness practices  and  they  are  essential  in 
our  purpose  to  give  further  faith  and  im- 
plementation to  the  prudent  policy,  prac- 
tically universally  recommended  by  rec- 
ognized authorities,  of  comparability  of 
Federal  and  private  industry  salaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  it  is  only  prac- 
tical commonsense  to  realize,  in  these 
challenging  times,  that  if  our  faithful 
and  efficient  postal  and  Federal  employ- 
ees are  reasonably  encouraged  in  meet- 
ing their  family  obligations,  whose  costs 
are,  imfortunately  but  ever.  Increasing, 
they  will  face  the  future  with  renewed 
economic  confidence  and  there  will  be 
little  doubt  about  their  effective  duty 
performance,  their  loyalty  as  good  Amer- 
icans, and  their  repudiation  of  any  and 
all  extremist  appeal  detrimental  to  the 


national  Interest.  It  Is  also  good  com- 
monsense to  provide  reasonable  induce- 
ments for  recruitment,  now  and  in  the 
futui-e.  of  tlie  most  faithful  and  capable 
individuals  for  career  Federal  Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, neither  this  bill,  nor  any  other 
of  which  I  am  aware,  can  be  termed  per- 
fect, but  it  does  represent  the  majority 
conscientious  recommendations,  after 
long  and  extended  hearings  and  study,  of 
those  Members  of  Congress  and  experts 
outside  the  Congress,  who  are  most 
knowledgeable  ard  best  versed  in  this 
legislative  field.  The  overall  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  undoubtedly  designed  for 
the  best  national  interest  and  I  hope  this 
Hoiise  wUl  soundly  approve  the  bill, 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  new 
member  of  the  Comniitt-ee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Sernce  is  subjected  to  quite  a 
baptism  by  fire,  particularly  when  he  is 
assigned  to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Rates  and  an  all-time  high 
record  rate  bill  is  proposed.  As  one  who 
left  a  post  as  a  newspaper  editor  when 
elected  to  Congress,  I  thought  I  knew  a 
good  bit  about  postal  operations  before  I 
came  here.  I  soon  learned  my  knowledge 
was  inadequate  to  the  task  of  helping 
shape  a  complex  postal  rate  increase 
bill.  I  have  acquired  a  considerable  edu- 
cation in  the  past  5  months. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  learned  is  that 
the  postal  deficit  is  not  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  While  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral sometime  speaks  of  a  $1.2  billion 
"deficit,"  the  true  revenue  deficiency  Is 
only  about  half  that  much.  The  law  In 
effect  since  1958  recognizes  that  there 
are  certain  necessary,  desirable,  and  ex- 
pensive functions  performed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  which  do  not 
belong  in  the  deficit. 

For  example,  there  are  post  offices 
located  in  practically  everj-  hamlet,  for 
the  convenience  of  area  residents.  The 
postmaster's  salary  in  many  of  these 
third-  and  fourth-class  offices  often 
exceeds  the  revenue  received  but  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  these  losing 
operations  are  continued.  Obviously,  the 
cost  of  operating  such  offices  would  not 
be  continued  if  the  postal  service  were 
run  as  a  purely  business  operation.  Log- 
ically, the  Congress  has  determined  that 
such  costs  are  not  properly  chargeable 
to  users  of  the  mails  and  should  be  borne 
by  taxpayers  generally. 

The  operation  of  small  post  offices  in 
hamlets  is  just  one  example  of  many  that 
have  been  earmarked  by  Congress  as 
public  service  costs.  Tlie  total  bill  for 
public  services  by  the  post  office  is  now 
about  $600  million,  and  this  sum  needs 
to  be  subtracted  from  the  alleged  deficit 
of  $1.2  billion  So  the  true  deficiency  is 
about  $600  miUion,  not  $1.2  biUion.  Any- 
body who  uses  the  SI. 2  billion  deficit 
figure  is  ignoring  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  in 
1962.  The  pending  bill.  H.R,  7977,  would 
make  nc  change  in  that  law.  The  Post- 
master General  did  not  recommend  any 
change,  and  the  committee  did  not  vote 
for  any  change. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Rates  last  May,  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  dis- 
cussed pubUc  services  in  these  words: 
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In  the  last  analysis,  postal  services  are 
paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
either  directly,  through  the  purchase  of  our 
services,  or  Indirectly,  through  taxation.  For 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  postal  deficit.  The  cost  of  postal  service 
lias  to  be  paid  one  way  or  another.  The 
major  question  throughout  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  postal  service  has  been  one  of 
equity-what  proportion  of  the  cost  should 
be  borne  by  those  who  use  the  mail  and 
what  proportion  should  be  borne  by  the 
people  geS^rally?  Should  these  cieflcit^  be 
paw  from  general  tax  receipts  or  from  the 
earnings  of  those  whose  demands  for  postal 
service  caused  the  delicits? 

The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
in  1962,  went  far  to  answer  that  question.  It 
specified  certain  types  of  postal  se^rtce  as 
legitimately  the  concern  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  the  cost  of  which  should  not  be  borne 
directly  by  the  postal  patron,  and  should  not 
be  considered  in  calculating  rates,  but  rather 
should  be  paid  from  the  general  Treasury. 

Testimony  was  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee by  mailers  that  there  are  a 
number  of  public  services  that  have  not 
been  identified  and  included  in  the  set- 
aside,  with  costs  to  be  borne  from  gen- 
eral revenues  instead  of  recovered  from 
mailers  in  the  form  of  higher  rates.  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  fruitful  if  the 
subcommittee  had  explored  this  area.  I 
hope  that  such  an  investigation  can  be 
made  before  the  next  rate  increase  bill 
Is  presented  to  Congress.  .   ,  ,   . 

For  example,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
rural  routes  and  star  routes  is  only  re- 
flected under  present  practice  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10  to  20  percent  of  their  cost_ 
And  the  law  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service— necessaiT 
and  fruitful  as  they  are  in  the  war  on 
crime— are  not  included  among  public 
services  at  all.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
thorough  study  would  uncover  other 
costs  incui-red  for  public  welfare  pur- 
poses that  should  be  included  in  the  pub- 
lic senice  category. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  the  Post 
Office  is  much  more  than  a  mail-delivery 
servi'-e  It  does  many  things  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mail,  such  as 
register  aliens,  sell  savings  bonds,  re- 
port forest  fires,  and  sell  duck  stamps. 
It  is  proper  that  these  activities  be  car- 
ried out  as  a  part  of  the  public  policy. 
However,  these  costs  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  mailing  a  letter, 
a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  a  catalog,  a 
book,  or  a  parcel. 

The  Post  Office  is  an  essential  national 
communications  network.  The  fact  that 
it  recovers  about  80  percent  of  its  op- 
erating costs  through  charges  and  fees 
makes  it  less  expensive  to  operate  than 
any  other  Government  department,  even 
without  the  increased  revenue  we  are 
about  to  vote  in  this  pending  bill. 

To  a  newcomer  who  has  taken  a  crash 
course  in  postal  economics  all  summer,  a 
primary  lesson  has  been  the  realization 
that  public  services  consume  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  postal  expense  dollar 
and  that  legislation  we  enact  should 
properly  reflect  that  fact.  Since  our  sub- 
committee concluded  hearings.  Postmas- 
ter General  O'Brien  has  supplied  another 
example  of  the  public  service  role  of  the 
Post  Office.  He  has  announced  that  rural 
delivery  service  has  been  extended  to  less 
densely  populated  areas.  Now  mail  is  de- 
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livered  in  areas  where   the  population 
density  is  only  1.5  families  per  mile. 

The  previous  minimum  to  receive  mail 
delivery  service  was  two  families  per 
mile.  This  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  pub- 
Uc  service.  Naturally  the  cost  of  this  ad- 
ditional service  will  exceed  the  extra 
revenue  generated.  Of  course,  if  the  pos- 
tal system  were  operated  purely  as  a 
business,  remote  families  would  not  re- 
ceive delivery  service.  That  day  should 
never  come  and  to  keep  that  day  from 
ever  arriving,  we  should  once  again  en- 
grave on  stone  the  fact  that  "Postal 
service  is  public  service." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chaiirnan,  for  several 
years  I  have  called  on  the  House  to  re- 
port and  consider  postal  pay  increases 
in  separate  legislation.  Postal  employees, 
postal  users,  and  the  public  will  only  re- 
ceive fair  and  equitable  consideration  in 
this  way.  Postal  employee  legislation 
continues  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  cari-y 
and  pass  civil  service  pay  increases,  con- 
gressional pay  increases,  cabinet  mem- 
bers pay  increases.  Federal  judges  pay 
increases  and  now  a  20-percent  first- 
class  postal  rate  increase,  as  well  as  rate 
increases   for    second-    and   third-class 

postal  rates.  o-  j.  .  ». 

The  postal  employees  of  my  district 
through  their  representatives  and  in 
many  letters  from  them  and  from  others 
in  Wisconsin  have  asked  me  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  use  of  their  pay  legisla- 
tion as  a  means  of  accomplishing  certain 
objectives  that  could  not  be  accom- 
plished if  required  to  stand  on  their  own 

merits.  ,  „  J        . 

The  debate  for  the  past  2  days  has 
been  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
me  and  once  again  we  are  proving  the 
mistake  in  loading  down  a  postal  pay  bill 
with  poorly  considered  and  in  some  cases 
unpopular  additional  programs  and 
amendments. 

Mr  Chaii-man,  I  realize  that  this  leg- 
islation will  pass  today  but  in  keeping 
with  mv  commitment  to  oppose  the  use 
of  postal  pay  legislation  as  a  means  to 
accomplish  that  which  could  not  pass 
this  House  on  its  ovm  merits.  I  will  vote 
no  in  protest  to  this  procedure. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7977,  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967, 
with  the  committee  amendments. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  have 
a  great  deal  more  than  academic  in- 
terest in  this  legislation.  I  have  listened 
very  carefully,  during  yesterday's  gen- 
eral debate  and  today's  consideration  of 
the  various  amendments  which  have 
been  offered,  to  the  statements  of  my 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  committee  has  placed 
before  us  one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces 
of  legislation  to  reach  the  floor  this  ses- 
sion. The  supporters  of  this  legislation 
are  quick  to  admit  that  it  has  weak- 
nesses. Its  opponents  readily  concede  its 
strengths. 

Irrespective  of  whether  a  position  pro 
or  con  is  taken,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
reported  measure  represents  weeks  of  the 
most  intensive  study  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and, 
before  that,  it  required  literally  months 
of  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 


Postal  Rates,  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation, and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations,  each  of  which  labored 
exliaustively  on  one  of  the  three  titles 
into  which  the  committee  amendments 
are  divided.  The  result,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  LMr.  DulskiI,  has  stated,  is 
•tlie  most  comprehensive,  single  legis- 
lative measure  ever  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service." 

Title  I — postal  rates — of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  the  text  of  H.R.  7977 
provides  much-needed  postal  revenues. 
It  also  carries  out  the  Pi-esident's  basic 
recommendations  on  postal  rate  legisla- 
tion. Any  quarrel  with  a  specific  provi- 
sion of  title  I  pales  into  insignificance  by 
the  major  overall  effort  to  bring  postal 
revenues  into  line  with  operating  costs. 
Title   II — Federal   salary   increases- 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities which  regularly  falls  upon 
Congress.  This  is  the  periodic  review  and 
adjustment  of  salaries  paid  to  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  compensation  of  postal, 
classified,  and  many  other  categories  of 
Federal  employees  is  determined  by  Fed- 
eral law  rather  than  by  the  general  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country.   It  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
see  to  it  that  the  salary-  of  every  Gov- 
ernment worker  reflects  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  responsibility  of  the  work  he 
is  doing,  the  sei'vices  he  is  rendering  to 
his  counti-y.  and  is  comparable  to  the 
compensation    being    paid    for    similar 
work  in  private  business  and  industry. 

It  is  this  principle  of  comparability— 
since  1962  a  specifically  stated  policy  of 
Congress  though  not  yet  a  fully  realized 
goal — that  necessitates  our  present  con- 
sideration of  legislation  that  will  advance 
the  civil  service  toward  this  objective. 

Title  II  of  the  committee  amendments 
does  represent,  in  my  opinion,  a  reason- 
able and  fiscally  sound  compromise  be- 
tween what  we  would  like  to  do,  that  i.s. 
the  immediate  attainment  of  full  coin- 
parability,  and  what  is  within  our  fiscal 
capacity.  The  provisions  of  title  II  prom- 
ise a  moderate  raise  this  year  to  postal 
employees  and  other  Government  work- 
ers. Although  title  II  does  not  provide  for 
the  attainment  of  full  comparability  in 
1967  or  1968,  it  does  give  strong  hope  and 
assurance  that  this  goal  will  be  readied 
in  1969. 

The  thrust  of  title  III— prohibition  of 
pandering  advertisement?— can  easily  be 
appreciated  by  parents  with  young  chil- 
dren at  home.  Obscenity  has  no  place  in 
the  mails,  and  protection  by  law  ought  to 
be  afforded  our  citizens  against  adver- 
tisements of  indecent  nature.  A  mans 
right  to  the  privacy  of  his  home  ought 
to  be  protected  against  unwelcome  intru- 
sion, whether  it  be  through  the  mails  or 
in  the  person  of  an  uninvited  stranger 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  combination  of 
titles  I.  n.  and  III  gives  us  a  package  of 
legislation  which  may  not  be  completely 
free  of  flaws,  but  it  nevertheless  provides 
for  definite  improvement  in  three  im- 
portant areas  of  our  national  life.  ^ 
I  urge  a  favorable  vote  for  H.R.  7977. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
supply  of  amendments  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  we  are  now  approaching 
the  end  of  this  bill. 

I  expect  to  offer  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. It  will  provide  for  a  4.5-percent  in- 
crease for  Federal  workers  other  than 
postal  employees,  who  would  be  given  a 
6-percent  increase  as  under  the  teiTns  of 
the  pending  bill. 

The  recommittal  motion  will  also  pro- 
vide for  striking  out  the  two-phase  in- 
creases from  the  pending  committee  bill; 
and  for  the  reason  that  these  increases 
are  projected  into  the  unknown  eco- 
nomic and  financial  future  in  undeter- 
mined amounts. 

Last  but  not  least  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion will  seek  to  strike  from  the  bill  the 
unthinkable  provision  for  the  creation  of 
a  Commission  to  establish  in  the  future 
the  salaries  for  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Federal  judiciary,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  together  with  the 
allowances  and  expenses  that  are  pro- 
vided the  offices  of  all  these  officials. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  delegation 
of  power  than  to  give  a  presidentially 
appointed  Commission  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  two 
from  the  House,  and  two  from  the  Sen- 
ate, and  two  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  giving  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to 
appoint  two  members  of  this  Commission 
which  will  give  a  President  a  5-to-4  vote 
on  the  Commission  to  establish  salaries 
for  the  Members  of  Concress,  Federal 
judges,  Cabinet  members,  and  t'nousands 
of  other  officers  of  the  Government, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  be  a  sad  day 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  if  the 
Members  now  surrender  and  deletate  to 
a  President  their  power  to  fix  their  own 
salaries.  What  a  confession  it  would  be 
to  the  public  if  Members  have  now  be- 
come so  comfortable  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  be  labeled  as  wards  of  a  futuie 
President. 

Let  me  reiterate  what  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon:  this  unwarranted  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  President  amounts 
to  an  abdication  of  our  obligations  and 
responsibilities.  We  mitxht  as  well  dele- 
gate to  the  President  all  power  of  appro- 
priations, taxes,  and  Government  pol- 
icies as  to  give  the  Chief  Executive  our 
right  to  establish  our  own  salaries,  ex- 
penses, and  allowances, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  miderstand  it,  the 
gentleman's  motion  would  provide  for 
a  4.5-percent  increase  for  those  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  outside  of 
the  Post  Office  and  for  a  6-percent  in- 
crease for  those  within  the  Post  Office 
Department? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  you  are  eliminating 
any  further  increase  beyond  that  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  find  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  supporting  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion. I  am  not  one  usually  who  votes  for 
a  motion  to  recommit.  But  under  the  cir- 


cumstances that  prevail  at  the  moment, 
with  all  of  us  in  the  frame  of  mind  that 
we  need  to  exercise  a  greater  degree  of 
control  than  we  are  presently  exercising, 
I  cannot  put  myself  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  required  to  cut  back  on 
spending  and  then  increase  spending  in 
an  area  where  he  could  not  exercise  any 
control  whatsoever. 

I  know  that  some  features  of  the  bill 
are  desirable,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  do  everything  now  under  the  circum- 
stances that  exist  thr.t  we  may  deter- 
mine to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  distuiguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
is  more  conversant  and  more  concerned 
with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  tliis  Government 
than  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  who.se  committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  most  of  the 
revenue  to  operate  the  Government. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I.  too,  intend 
to  support  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
think  it  is  fiscally  responsible.  It  will 
reduce  the  payroll  commitment,  through 
the  ehmination  of  phase  2  and  phase  3, 
by  approximately  $2  billion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  inasmuch 
as  the  committee  bill  does  anticipate  in- 
creasing the  revenue  over  and  above 
what  the  President  has  recommended 
through  postal  rates.  I  believe  we  can 
justify  the  differential  between  the  civil- 
ian employees  and  the  postal  employees. 
As  I  understand  the  figures,  under  the 
anticipated  schedule  that  we  can  foresee, 
and  for  the  full  fiscal  year,  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  bring  in  about  S884  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under  the 
President's  recommendations  the  rev- 
enue from  the  rates  would  be  about  $825 
million.  In  other  words,  on  a  12-month 
basis  there  would  be  approximately  a 
S60  million  add-on  over  and  above  the 
President's  proposed  revenue.  If  you  take 
it  on  a  12-month-a-year  basis,  the  extra 
percent  for  postal  employees  is  abont  S60 
million,  according  to  information  given 
me. 

The  additional  revenue  from  the  rate 
bill  does  certainly  cover  all  of  the  antic- 
ipated costs  of  the  payroll  for  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

^By  unanimous  consent,  on  request  of 
Mr.  Geralt  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Gross  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  when  you  add  up  the  revenue  and 
the  payroll  costs,  I  think  we  are  in  bal- 
ance, and  we  are  doing  the  responsible 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  fiscal  year 
1968.  We  certainly  are  doing  the  respon- 
sible thing  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal 
year  1970  by  this  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.    GROSS.    I    thank    the   minority 


leader  for  his  obser\'ations  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Com.mittee  today 
has  produced  the  best  pay  bill  in  modern 
times.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  wrecked,  as  it 
will  be  wrecked,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  motion  to  recommit. 

I  am  for  economy  this  year.  I  support 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  have 
been  trying  to  do  some  things  about  the 
budget  this  year.  But  the  cold  fact.  If 
you  read  the  motion  to  recommit,  is  that 
it  does  not  save  a  dime  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Let  us  get  that  straisht.  The  bind  is  right 
now  in  this  fiscal  year.  This  leaves  the 
pay  rnises  for  this  fiscal  year  exactly  as 
they  are.  There  is  no  indication  that  we 
are  going  to  be  in  a  fiscal  bind  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  beyond 
that,  and  these  are  the  pay  raises  that 
you  are  striking  out. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  other  things  you 
are  voting  for  if  you  vot«  for  this  motion 
to  recommit.  I  explained  earlier  today 
that  for  the  first  time  next  year,  if  this 
bill  passes,  we  will  not  have  an  election 
year  pay  bill.  Will  that  not  be  nice? 
Should  you  knock  out  the  1968  pay  raise 
that  is  in  this  bill  right  now,  the  postal 
workers,  who  started  out  this  year  re- 
questing 14  percent — that  is  what  they 
wanted — we  got  them  down  to  6  percent 
this  year  and  5  percent  next  year,  and 
on  this  reclassification  that  220  of  you, 
along  with  about  100  from  the  minority 
side  voted  for,  and  you  are  going  to  kill 
this  reclassification  if  you  adopt  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

So  a  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  a  vote  against  the  postal  workers  and 
it  is  a  vot€  against  economy.  Let  me  tell 
you  why.  The  election  year  pay  raise  you 
will  have  next  year  will  not  be  any  httle 
modest  5  percent  that  we  provide  for 
now.  They  will  be  back  here  for  10  or  15 
percent,  and  we  will  be  compromising  for 
8,  9,  or  10  percent.  So  you  are  voting 
against  the  postal  worker.  You  are  vot- 
ing against  every  classified  Government 
worker  in  this  countrj',  because  this  con- 
firms what  we  have  said  to  the  classifieds, 
"Boys,  you  wait  this  year.  We  will  give 
more  to  the  postal  people  because  they 
need  it.  But  you  will  get  the  raises  that 
will  bring  you  up  to  full  comparability 
in  the  next  two  phases."  And  you  knock 
that  out,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  vote 
against  comparability,  if  you  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit.  This  is  a  vote  to 
welsh  and  renege  on  tlie  promises  that 
this  Congress  has  made  for  5  long  years: 
We  were  going  to  give  you  comparabil- 
ity, and  at  long  last  we  have  it  in  the  bHl. 
This  is  really  a  vote  to  spend  more  money 
and  not  less.  It  is  a  vote  to  spend  exactly 
the  same  amount  in  this  fiscal  year,  but 
it  is  a  vote  for  higher  and  bigger  pay 
raises  down  the  line  under  the  unfair  in- 
fluences of  an  election  year  psychology 
that  we  will  have  next  year. 

So  I  urge  members  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  House  to  hold  the  hne  and 
vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit.  It  is 
well  intentioned  and  it  is  presented  as  an 
economy  measure,  but  it  is  not  an  econ- 
omy measure.  It  is  a  move  which  in  my 
judgment  will  result  In  spending  several 
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hundred  million  dollars  more  in  the  3- 
year  phase  that  we  have  tried  to  cover 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chariman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Committee  I  have  been 
voting  pretty  much  a  straight  economy 
line  this  year  and  last.  I  have  voted  for 
the  Bow  amendment  every  tmie  it  has 
come  up.  But  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  Uving  has  gone  up.  along 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  not  kept  our 
promise  on  comparability.  I  believe  defi- 
nitely if  we  want  to  economize,  we  ought 
to  economize  on  things  and  services  and 
not  on  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  just  cannot  conceive 
of  Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, supposedly  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  giving  to  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  country  the  right  to  say  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  Representatives 
that  they  will  take  over  the  authority  to 
set  the  pay  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
no  man  in  this  Committee  who  has 
taken  an  obligation  such  as  we  have 
here,  should  vote  for  a  bill  of  this  kind 
that  will  absolutely  hogtie  and  handcuff 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  resent  any  such  bill  being  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  'H.R.  7977  >  to  adjust  cer- 
tain postage  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  939, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole^ 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  William 
D.  Ford  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Udall  substitute,  on  page  49. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Gurney  amendment,  on  page  76. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  so-called  WUUam  D.  Ford  amend- 


ment, on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  49,  following  line  25,  add  subsec- 
tions (C) ,  (d) .  and  (e)  to  section  207,  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Section  5303(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (2)  thereof  '.  except  positions 
m  the  postal  field  service  which  are  unique 
to  the  service". 

"(d)  That  part  of  the  text  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  under  the 
heading  'salary  steps  and  promotions"  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  •§  3561.  Higher  mlnlmxim  rates;  Presidential 
authority 
'•'la)  When  the  President  finds  that  the 
pay  rates  In  private  enterprise  for  one  or 
more  occupations  In  one  or  more  areas  or 
locations  are  so  substantially  above  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  those  positions  In 
the  postal  field  service  which  are  unique  to 
that  service  as  to  handicap  significantly  the 
Government"s  recruitment  or  retention  of 
well-qualified  employees  for  such  positions, 
he  may  establish  for  such  positions  In  the 
areas  or  locations  higher  minimum  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  one  or  more  levels 
and  may  make  corresponding  increases  in 
other  step  rates  of  the  pay  range  for  each 
such  level.  A  minimum  rate  so  established 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  prescribed 
by  statute  for  the  level.  Increases  above 
the  maximum  rat«  may  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  minimum  rate  Is  Increased 
to  an  amount  greater  than  the  fourth  step 
of  the  level.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  word  "level"'  includes  occupational 
groups  and  subdivisions  of  levels  and  occu- 
pational groups. 

•' ' (b)  Within  the  limitations  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  rates  of  basis  compensa- 
tion established  under  that  subsection  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  President. 
'"  '(c)  An  increase  in  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation established  under  this  section  is 
not  an  equivalent  increase  In  compensation 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3552  of  this 
title. 

"  '(d)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation  es- 
tablished under  this  section  and  received  by 
an  individual  immediately  before  a  statutory 
increase,  which  becomes  effective  prior  to.  on, 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  statute, 
in  the  compensation  of  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service,  shall  be  Initially  adjusted, 
effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the  statutory 
increase,  under  conversion  rules  prescribed  by 
the  President. 

"•(e)  All  actions,  revisions,  and  adjust- 
ments under  this  section  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  statute. 

"'(f)  The  President  may  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  exercise  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  by  this  section.'. 
"(e)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting — 
"  '3561.  Higher  minimum  rates;  Presidential 

authority." 
Immediately  below — 
"  '3560.  Salary  protection.'." 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Is  the  vote  now  to  occur 
on  the  William  D.  Ford  amendment  or 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  vote  will  occur 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  so-called  Guniey  amendment,  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  76,  following  line  6,  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  Notwihstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  not 
receive  anv  increa.se  in  basic  salary  by  reason 
of  the  eniictment  o'"  this  Act,  and  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  same  rate  of  compensa- 
tion in  effect  on  the  day  Immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  salary  Increases  pro- 
vided by  section  202." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  now  oc- 
curs on  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  7977,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  with  instructions  to  report 
the  same  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendments;  On  page  42,  strike  out  lines 
10  to  15.  inclusive,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  in  the  po.stal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  svmbol  shall  be  'PFS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided "in  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title. 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  such  schedule." 

On  page  42,  in  the  parenthetical  matter 
immediatelv  below  line  15.  strike  out  ",  and 
ending  imniediately  before  the  effective  diue 
of  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  II  set  forth 
below". 

On  page  42,  Immediately  below  the  par- 
enthetical matter  following  line  15,  strike 
out  "Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule". 

On  page  43,  strike  out  all  of  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  11  immediately  preceding 
line  1. 

On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  3  to  7,  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which 
the   .svmbol    shall    be    'RCS".    Compensation 
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shall  be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance 
with  such  schedule."" 

On  page  43,  Immediately  below  line  7, 
strike  out  "Rural  Carrier  Schedule  I"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Rural  Carrier  Schedule". 
On  page  43.  In  the  parenthetical  matter 
below  line  7,  strike  out  ",  and  ending  Im- 
mediately before  the  effective  date  of  Rural 
Carrier  Schedule  11  set  forth  below". 

On  page  43,  strike  out  all  of  Rural  Carrier 
Schedule   II  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

On  page  45,  line  14.  strike  out  "Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule". 
On  page  45,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out 
"PosUl  Field  Service  Schedule  I"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule". 

On  page  46,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule". 
On  page  47,  strike  out  lines  8  to  24.  inclu- 
sive. 

On  page  55,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  in  line  16 
on  page  57. 

On  page  57,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  213.'" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  212."". 

On  page  59,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  214." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  213.". 

On  page  61.  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  215." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  214."'. 

On  page  61.  strike  out  line  17  and  all  of 
section  216  that  follows,  down  through  line 
19  on  page  68;  and  make  the  appropriate 
conforming  changes  in.  and  omissions  of 
section  numbers  and  references. 

On  page  68.  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  217."" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  216.'". 

On  page  68.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
"213(d),  214,  215.  and  222"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "212(d),  213.  214.  and  221". 

On  page  69,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec  218," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  217,". 

On  page  69,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec  219." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  218.". 

On  page  70,  Une  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  220."' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  219.". 

On  page  73,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec  221." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  220.". 

On  page  74,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec  222." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  221.". 

On  page  75,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  In  line  6 
on  page  76  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  this  title  shall  take  effect 
as  follows: 

"(1)  This  section  and  sections  201,  207. 
215,  218,  219,  and  220  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 

"(2)  Sections  202,  203,  204,  205,  206.  208, 
209,  210,  211,  212  (except  subsection  (d)), 
213,  and  216  shall  become  effective  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  October  1,  1967. 

"(3)  Sections  212(d),  214,  217.  and  221 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(hi  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  Insurance 
for  Federal  employees  all  changes  in  rates  of 
pay  w'hlch  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
title  (except  sections  207.  212(d),  214,  215, 
and  221 )  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
become  effective  as  of  the  date  of  such 
enactment." 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  motion  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  199.  nays  211,  not  voting  22, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  306] 
YEAS — 199 


Abbltt 

Puqua 

N  el  sen 

Aberuethy 

Gardner 

Nichols 

Adair 

Gathlngs 

OKonski 

Anderson,  ni. 

Geltys 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

GoodeU 

Passman 

Ai'ends 

Goodllng 

Felly 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Pickle 

Ashmore 

Gurney 

Pirnle 

Ayres 

Hagan 

Poage 

Baring 

Haley 

Poff 

Bates 

Hall 

Pool 

Battln 

Halleck 

Price.  Tex. 

Belcher 

Hammer- 

Pryor 

Bennett 

schmldt 

Purcell 

Berry 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Quie 

Betts 

Hardy 

Reid,  m. 

BevUl 

Harrison 

Reifel 

Blester 

Hebert 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Blackburn 

Herlong 

Riegle 

Blanton 

Hull 

Robison 

Bolton 

Hungate 

Rogers.  Fla, 

Bow 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Bray 

Ichord 

Roudebush 

Brock 

J  arm  an 

Rumsfeld 

Broomfleld 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schadeberg 

B:oyhill,  N.C. 

Keith 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

King.  N.Y. 

Schneebell 

Burke.  Fla. 

Kornegay 

Schwengel 

Burleson 

KuvkendaU 

Scott 

Burton.  Utah 

Kyi 

Selden 

Bush 

Laird 

Shrlver 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Landrum 

Skubltz 

Cabell 

Langen 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Latta 

Smith.  Okla. 

Cederberg 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Lipscomb 

Springer 

Clancy 

Lloyd 

Stanton 

Clausen, 

Long,  La. 

Steed 

DonH. 

Lukens 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

McCarthy 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Collier 

McClory 

Stephens 

Colmer 

McClure 

Stratton 

Conable 

McCuUoch 

Stuckey 

Cowger 

McDonald, 

Taft 

Cramer 

Mich. 

Talcott 

Davis,  Ga. 

McEwen 

Taylor 

Davis,  Wis. 

McMillan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dellenback 

MacGregor 

Teague,  Tex, 

Denney 

Mahon 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Derwlnskl 

Mailliard 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Marsh 

Tuck 

Dickinson 

Martin 

Vander  Jagt 

Dole 

Mathias,  Calif 

Waggonner 

Dorn 

May 

Watklns 

Dowdy 

Mavne 

Watson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Michel 

Watts 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wh  alley 

Erlenborn 

Mills 

Whitener 

Esch 

Minshall 

Whitten 

Eshleman 

Mize 

Williams,  Pa. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flndley 

Moore 

Winn 

Flynt 

Morton 

Wylle 

Ford.  Gerald  K 

.  Mosher 

Wyman 

Fountain 

Myers 

Zion 

Frelinghuysen 

NAYS — 211 

Adams 

Brooks 

Cunningham 

Addabbo 

Brotzman 

Daddario 

Albert 

Brown.  Calif, 

Daniels 

Anderson, 

B.-oyhill,  Va, 

Dawson 

Tenn. 

Burke,  Mass, 

de  la  Garza 

Andrews, 

Burton,  Calif. 

Delaney 

N.  Dak. 

Button 

Dent 

Annunzio 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Diggs 

Ashley 

Cahill 

Dingell 

Aspinall 

Carey 

Donohue 

Barrett 

Casey 

Dow 

Bell 

Celler 

Dulskl 

Bingham 

Clark 

Duncan 

Blatnlk 

Clawson,  Del 

Dwyer 

Boggs 

Cohelan 

Eckhardt 

Boiand 

Conte 

Edmondson 

Boiling 

Conyers 

Edwards.  Calif 

Brademas 

Corbett 

Eilberg 

Brasco 

Gorman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Brinkley 

Culver 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Karsten 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Fascell 

Kastenmeler 

Relnecke 

Feighan 

Kazen 

Resnlck 

Flno 

Kee 

Reuss 

Flood 

Kelly 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Foley 

King,  Calif. 

Roberts 

Ford, 

Klrwan 

Rodino 

Willl.'im  D 

Kleppe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Fraser 

Kiuczynski 

Ronan 

Frledel 

Kupferman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Kyros 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Rosenthal 

Galiflanakis 

Long,  Md. 

Rostenkowskl 

Gallagher 

McDade 

Rough 

Garmatz 

McFall 

Roybal 

Giaimo 

Machen 

Ruppe 

Gibljons 

Madden 

Ryan 

Gilbert 

Mathias.  Md. 

St  Germain 

Gonzalez 

Matsunaga 

Savior 

Gray 

Meeds 

Scheuer 

Green,  Oreg. 

MesklU 

Schweiker 

Green.  Pa. 

Minish 

Shipley 

Grifaths 

Mink 

Sisk 

G rover 

Monagan 

Slack 

Gubser 

Morgan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gude 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Stafford 

Hal  pern 

Morse,  Mass. 

Staggers 

Hamilton 

Moss 

Stubblefleld 

Hanley 

Murphy,  111. 

Tenzer 

Hanna 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tiernaa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Natcher 

Tunney 

Harsha 

Nedzi 

UdaU 

Harvey 

Nix 

Ullman 

Hathaway 

OHara,  111. 

Van  Deerlln 

Hawkins 

OHara,  Mich. 

Vanik 

Hays 

Olsen 

Vigorito 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  O  NelU,  Mass. 

Waldle 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Walker 

Hel.stoskl 

Patman 

Wampler 

Henderson 

Patten 

Whalen 

Hicks 

Pepper 

White 

Holifield 

Perkins 

Wldnall 

Holland 

Pettis 

Wiggins 

Horton 

PhUbln 

WUson, 

Hosmer 

Pike 

Charles  H. 

Hunt 

Pollock 

Wolff 

Irwin 

Price,  m. 

Wright 

Jacobs 

Puclnski 

Wyatt 

Joelson 

Qulllen 

Yates 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Railsftack 

Young 

Jones,  Ala. 

Randall 

Zablockl 

Karth 

Rees 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Curtis 

Miller.  Calif. 

Sullivan 

Downing 

Moorhead 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Everett 

Multer 

Utt 

Fisher 

Rarick 

WUliams,  Miss. 

Howard 

Rivers 

W'llllS 

Jonas 

St   Onge 

Wydler 

Macdonald, 

Slkes 

Zwach 

Mass. 

Smith,  Calif. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Jonas. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Macdor^kl  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Moor- 
head. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  319,  nays  89,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
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Adair 

AdUabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Asbley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Bell 
Bevin 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blacltburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bocgs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Briiikley 
Broolcs 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BrovhiU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clavisen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cormaii 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddariu 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Dlnt;en 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckliardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Eihieman 

p;vans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 
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YE.\S— 319 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GiiiTiths 
G  rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Halleck 
H.ilpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helatoskt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hohfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I'-hord 
I:  win 
Jacobs 
Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
KaT'en 
Kee 
Kelly 

KiUi,-.  C^Uf. 
Klnii,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Klcppe 
Kluczynskl 
Korne^ay 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Lev^ett 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lone,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulIoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
MailUard 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Mat  bias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 


ni. 


Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Mo  3 

Murphy. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O  Hara.  111. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

O  Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patraan 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Pvircell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rces 

Reid,  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reinecke 

Rpsrick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Srheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stautou 

Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stiibblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tender 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udali 

L'llman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 


Vlgorlto 

Whltener 

Wright 

Waldie 

Wldnall 

Wyatt 

Walker 

Wiggins 

Wyman 

Wampler 

Williams,  Pa. 

Yates 

WatJdns 

Wilson,  Bob 

Yoting 

W'atson 

WUson, 

Zablockl 

Whalen 

Charles  H. 

Zlon 

Whalley 

Winn 

White 

Wolff 

NAYS— 89 

Abbltt 

Gathings 

Michel 

Abernethy 

Goodell 

Mills 

Adams 

Good  ling 

Montgomery 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gross 

Morton 

Arends 

Hagan 

Nelsen 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ashmore 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Belcher 

schmidt 

Poage 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poff 

Berry 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Pool 

Betts 

Herlong 

Pryor 

Bow 

Hull 

Reifel 

Bray 

Jarman 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brock 

Jones.  Mo. 

Riegle 

Buchanan 

Keith 

Roblson 

Burleson 

Kuykendall 

Roth 

Bush 

Kyi 

Rumsfeld 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Laird 

Satterfield 

Collier 

Landioim 

Schneebeli 

Colmer 

Langen 

Selden 

Cowger 

Latta 

Smith,  Okla. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lennon 

Springer 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lipscomb 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Devlne 

Lukens 

Stuckey 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dorn 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marsh 

Watts 

Flynt 

Martin 

Whltten 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mayne 

Wylie 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Derwinskl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Conte 

Moorhead 

Williams,  Miss 

Curtis 

Miater 

Willis 

Downing 

Rarlck 

Wydler 

Everett 

Rivers 

Zwach 

p'isher 

St.  Onge 

Howard 

Stkes 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Macdonald, 

Sullivan 

Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Miller,  Calif.       Utt 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Everett  against. 
Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinskl  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Jonas. 

Mr.  Bikes  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Willis. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte].  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  adjust  certain  postage  rates, 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  certain  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  regu- 
late the  mailing  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes." 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  MAKE  APPRO- 
PRIATE CONFORMING  CH.-^NGES 
IN  H.R.  7977 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  make  the  appropriate  con- 
forming changes  in.  and  omissions  of. 
section  numbers  and  references  in  the 
bill  (H.R.  7977). 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a!?k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  R:;cord  on 
the  bill  H.R.  7977.  and  include  extrane- 
ous material  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi'om  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  OF  NIGER  SAYS  PEACE 
CORPS  IS  BEST  GIFT  UNITED 
STATES  HAS  MADE  TO  HIS  COUN- 
TRY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  to  continue  the  good  work  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  expected  soon  to  be  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Foreissn 
Affairs  and  to  reach  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  month.  I  anticipate  its  pass- 
age by  a  vote  unanimous  or  close  to  that. 

In  this  connection  I  am  happy  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
following  addre-ss  by  his  Excellency  Diori 
Hamani.  President  of  Niper,  at  the  Virpin 
Islands  Ti-aining  Center,  St.  Croix,  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  September  28,  1967. 

Mr.  Governor.  Madame  Governor,  Ambas- 
sador Ryan,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  aud  my 
young  friends  of  the  Peace  Corps:  during  the 
discussions  I  had  with  President  Johson 
at  the  White  House,  we  talked  at  one  point 
about  the  possible  shortening  the  length  of 
my  stay  in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  me,  'If  your  trip  is  shortened, 
will  you  be  able  to  go  to  the  Virgin  Islands?" 
I  said,  "Mr.  President,  if  I  must  sacrifice 
one  part  of  my  program  in  the  United  States, 
It  would  certainly  not  be  my  visit  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  since  it  will  be  an  occasion 
for  me  to  renew  contact  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  see  in  person  the  work  which  is 
being  done  there." 

I  must  confess  to  you,  and  I  believe  that 
this  feeling  is  shared  by  the  members  of  my 
delegation,  I  would  never  have  Imagined 
that  to  be  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  one  must 
submit  to  so  difficult  a  test;  to  a  training 
program  harder  than  that  of  a  school  or 
university:  to  a  training  program  perhaps 
more  ditiicult  even  than  the  training  of 
youth  In  national  armies. 
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It  is  a  lesson  for  us  In  Niger,  for  the  leaders 
of  Niger.  Every  year,  as  my  Peace  Corps 
friends  know.  I  speak  at  the  National  Lycee. 
at  the  awarding  of  honors  to  the  secondary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  I  say  to  my  young 
Nigerien  friends  that  the  Chief  of  State  and 
head  of  goverrmient  is  a  political  student — 
he  learns  each  day. 

I  can  assure  you  that  today  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal  from  Peace  Corps  training,  and 
that  I  have  retained  much  of  the  positive 
things  you  do  here.  To  Mr.  Neager  DJuvara, 
my  advisor,  who  is  also  a  t.eacher  at  our 
school  of  administration,  I  was  saying,  we 
must  be  inspired  by  the  pragmatism  of  .Amer- 
ican Peace  Corps  training.  In  tralmng  the 
young  classes  of  our  school  of  administration. 
we  must  get  away  from  the  academic  con- 
cepts. As  the  director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
training  center  has  pointed  out,  great  teach- 
ers dominate  learning  and  often  make  very 
long  and  very  tedious  lectures,  whereas  here 
the  Peace  Corps  training  is  done  in  a  prac- 
tical manner. 

Being  a  Volunteer — this  word  Is  a  whole 
program.  To  be  a  Volunteer  is  to  make  a 
free  choice:  to  take  the  option:  to  give  serv- 
ice to  one's  neighbor.  And  this  is  remarkable. 

For  those  who  know  the  situation  In  tJie 
United  States:  the  comfort  one  finds  there  for 
the  young:  the  ease  of  living  in  the  univer- 
sities, schools  and  workshops:  when  one  stops 
10  compare  certain  of  your  fellow  country- 
men who  at  the  age  of  22  or  23  prefer  parties 
on  Sundays:  where  they  dance  the  "Jerk"  or 
the  "be-bop";  and  when  one  sees  these  young 
people  abandon  all  that  to  come  xa  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  undergo  painful  and  hard  training 
and  climate,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I 
admire  you  greatly— you  and  your  decision 
to  accept  such  sacrifices. 

In  Washington,  a  reporter  of  the  United 
Press  asked  me.  "Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Peace  Corps?"  And  the  answer  I 
gave  him  was  the  following: 

I  consider  the  Peace  Corps  the  best  gift 
that  the  United  States  has  made  to  Niger. 
For  when  one  Ls  22  to  25  years  old  with  his 
future  before  him  and  accepts  to  come  work 
in  the  difficult  conditions  of  Niger,  In  toUil 
selflessness,  for  such  young  men  and  women 
one  can  have  only  admiration,  consideration 
and  esteem  for  that  generation. 

The  selflessness  of  these  young  people 
equals  their  youthful  zeal  and  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  In  the  rediscovery  of  men,  in 
short.  In  the  rediscovery  of  brotherhood, 
which  has  been  the  dream  of  humanity,  I 
believe  that  the  founders  of  the  Peace  Corps 
promoted  this  generous  and  Ingenious  Idea 
as  the  means  to  rediscover  universal  brother- 
hood, brotherhood  among  people. 

I  believe  that  after  a  few  years,  when  a 
great  number  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  have 
come  back  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
they  will  gain  importance  and  consideration 
In  the  United  States.  Peace  Corps  VoUmteers 
will  be  members  of  Congress,  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, educators  in  universities,  lawyers  and 
governors.  When  tills  happens  something  will 
have  changed,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  on  the  face  of  the  world  In  the  sense  of 
this  rediscovery  of  brotherhood,  of  happiness, 
of  men  in  general.  It  is  for  this  rediscovery 
of  man,  of  this  brotherhood  of  human  dig- 
nity that  I  say.  Long  Live  the  Peace  Corps ! 


THE  OUTER  SPACE  TREATY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tx)  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 


the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
•Albert],  in  marking  the  historic  signing 
of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  at  the  White 
House  yesterday. 

This  treaty  is  a  landmark  in  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  a  sign  of  hope  in 
deeply  troubled  times. 

It  promises  that  mankind  will  explore 
outer  space  and  the  planets  in  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  cooperation. 

It  promises  also  that  arms  control 
agreements  can  be  achieved  despite  the 
difficult  political  problems  which  mark 
our  times. 

At  the  signing,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  made  a  few 
most  appropriate  observations  on  the 
significance  of  the  treaty  and  its  im- 
plications for  world  peace  and  security. 

Because  his  remarks  sum  up  well  the 
meaning  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  to 
the  future  of  mankind.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  them  at  this  point: 

Statement  foe  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
THE  Space  Treaty  Entry  Into  Force  Cere- 
mony. October  10.  1967 

Mr.  President.  Excellencies,  Distlngtiished 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen: We  know,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
personal  satisfaction  you  must  derive  from 
what  we  do  here  today.  As  Senator  nine  years 
ago  you  carried  the  message  of  the  peace- 
ful use  of  outer  space  to  the  United  Nations 
on  behalf  of  President  Eisenhower;  as  Vice 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  you  pressed 
vigorously  for  peaceful  cooperation  In  outer 
space;  as  President  you  directed  and  followed 
Intently  the  negotiation  of  this  Space  Treaty 
in  which  Ambassador  Goldberg  so  ably  rep- 
resented us. 

We  are  happy  to  have  Joining  with  us  in 
signing  the  Protocol  of  Deposit  of  this  space 
treaty  the  Ambassadors  of  Australia,  Bul- 
garia, Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Finland.  Hungary,  Japan,  Niger,  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland. 

We  are  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  international 
community  will  ratify  the  Space  Treaty, 
wlilch  has  now  been  signed  by  eighty-four 
countries. 

The  Treaty  calls  for  cooperation  in:  — the 
conduct  of  scientific  studies;  — consultation 
concerning  e.xperlments  that  may  have  po- 
tentially harmful  effects;  — assisting  and  re- 
turning astronauts  and  space  vehicles; 
— opening  installations  on  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies  to  visits  by  astronauts 
of  all  countries;  — reporting  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  nature,  conduct,  locations 
and  restilts  of  space  activities. 

The  Treaty  also  takes  steps  to  limit  and 
reduce  the  competition  In  armaments,  a  ter- 
rible burden  on  peoples  everywhere.  It  pro- 
hibits orbiting  nuclear  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  around  the  Earth,  and  for- 
bids Installing  such  weapons  on  the  moon 
or  any  other  celestial  body.  It  raises  a  perma- 
nent bar  against  establishing  on  any  celestial 
body  military  bases,  installations  or  fortifica- 
tions, testing  any  type  of  weapons,  or  hold- 
ing military  maneuvers. 

Our  meeting  here  today  signals  an  Im- 
portant and  constructive  development  at  a 
time  when  many  world  problems  still  await 
resolution.  It  Is  evidence  that  men  and  na- 
tions can.  In  fact,  achieve  the  maturity  nec- 
essary to  embody  in  binding  form  their  points 
of  agreement,  despite  political  differences  In 
other  areas.  It  is  evidence  of  the  vitality  of 
the  United  Nations  system.  The  Space  Treaty 
is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  nations  can 
anticipate,  negotiate,  and  agree  upon  a  sys- 


tem of  law  to  regulate  their  activities  In  the 
new  environment  of  space  beyond  the  Earth. 
Mr.  President,  the  Space  Treaty  Is  ready  to 
be  proclaimed  as  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  those  who  have  dep>osited  ratifica- 
tions. I  now  present  the  Proclamation  to  you 
for  your  signature. 


REDUCTION  NECESSARY  IN  DEPLE- 
TION ALLOWANCE  FOR  OIL  AND 
GAS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  abjection. 
Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  which  will 
bring  to  the  floor  the  bill.  H.R.  655,  to  re- 
duce the  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
gas  from  27  U  percent  to  15  percent. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report 
this  bill  at  the  earhest  date.  Failing  this, 
after  7  legislative  days  have  passed.  I 
will  file  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  H.R. 
655  to  the  floor. 

In  recent  days  we  have  heard  many 
statements  in  the  House  concerning  a 
proposed  10-percent  income  tax  in- 
crease for  our  people  and  we  have  heard 
mention  about  reducing  this  year's  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  cutting  billions  from  pro- 
grams that  have  already  been  autlior- 
ized,  but  we  have  heard  very  little  about 
increasing  our  revenues  to  support  these 
programs  and  closing  the  obvious  tax 
loopholes  that  e.xist. 

Eliminating  or  reducing  the  depletion 
allowance  has  been  disciissed  for  years. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  discharge 
petition  there  will  be  permitted  3  hours 
of  debat€  and  under  an  open  rule 
amendments  will  be  in  order  so  those 
who  feel  that  the  allowance  is  justified 
or  who  feel  there  should  be  an  elimina- 
tion rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  allow- 
ance will  have  ample  time  to  debate  it 
or  amend  it  but  I  feel  that  before  we  ask 
the  people  of  America  to  dig  into  their 
own  pockets  more  deeply  for  extra  taxes, 
we  should  show  them  that  we  are  wilUng 
to  eliminate  tax  Inequities  that  now 
exist. 

I  make  no  claim  to  be  a  tax  expert, 
although  I  would  like  to  E>oint  out  there 
are  many  in  the  membership  of  this  90th 
Congress,  but  when  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  can  reap  a  $113^2  milUon  net  profit 
last  year  and  pay  no  income  tax,  when 
the  Marathon  Co.  can  have  a  $38  million 
net  profit  and  get  a  $2.2  million  tax  credit 
as  they  did  in  1962,  and  when  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  a  net  profit 
last  year  of  $1,091  million  is  in  a  6.3- 
percent  tax  bracket — then  something  is 
wrong.  Would  not  our  $5,000-,  $6,000-, 
and  $7,000-a-year  constituents  like  to  be 
in  6. 3 -percent  tax  bracket? 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks  the  tax  status  or  lack  of 
it  of  the  20  major  oil  companies  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1962  through 
1966. 

I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  report 
this  very  necessary  bill. 
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Coflfrpwf 


YeM-         Ne(  income  before  Uz 


Federal  tax 


Standard  (New  Jersey) —         J9f2 

1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 

Texaco   -   ^'^^ 

1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 

<^"" }|?f 

1964 
1965 
1966 

^""^ l^l 

1964 
1965 
1966 

Standard  (California) 19|2 

1964 
1965 
1966 

^-"- }?li 

1964 
1965 
1966 

Standard  (Indiana)  1962 

19d3 
1964 
1965 
1966 

P^'"'P^ Igel 

1964 
1965 
1966 

f^"^"" 1963 

1964 
1965 
1966 

Cities  Service j96| 

1964 
1965 
1966 

^"^" 1963 

1964 
1965 
1966 

S«n     1962 

1963 

1964 
1965 
1966 

Marathon |9g 

1964 

1965 

1966 

AH;»r.tlc  --    . 1^2 

1964 
1965 

1966 

S'~'''' ll^l 

1964 
1965 
1966 

Standard  (Ohio) 1962 

1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 

Tidewater ]9f2 

19^3 
1964 
1965 
1966 

Ashland —         1*2 

19d3 
1964 
1965 
1966 
SanraT  DX - -         IWZ 

1964 

196d 

1966 

SKelly 1*2 

1964 

1965 

1966 

P.. .962 

1964 
RldifieW -         !?62 

1964 


Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


$1,271,903,000 
1,584,469,000 
1,528,555,000 
1, 679, 675, 000 
1,830,944,000 
546,371,000 
615,768,000 
660,761,000 
726, 198, 000 
845,  466,  000 
488,351,000 
540, 065, 000 
607, 343,  OOO 
655. 727, 000 
813,868,000 
379, 339. 000 
437,352,000 
464. 660. 000 
508. 016. 000 
555, 412, 000 
348,181.000 
356.  568. 000 
393,  188, 000 
455. 425. 000 
515.118,000 
173,  555, 000 
211,575,000 
213,  575. 000 
274, 507, 000 
313.085.000 
168, 843,  OOO 
208, 022, 000 
204,817,000 
263. 098, 000 
300,531,000 
158,320,000 
160,954.000 
152. 197.  000 
165. 876. 000 
218, 382, 000 
73, 477,  COO 
99, 665, 000 
112,009,000 
142,051,000 
204. 632, 000 
84,143.000 
101.976,000 
113.405,000 
137,118,000 
195, 328, 000 
59. 421. 000 
73.028,000 
87. 564, 000 
119.214.000 
170. 782. 000 
66. 395. 000 
79,976.000 
88,  577, 000 
113,405,000 
131.544,000 
36,064,000 
50.058.000 
63,220.000 
97.416,000 
130.927,000 
61.110.000 
56.747,000 
61.081,000 
105,  299,  OOO 
127. 384,  one 
57, 936, 000 
85,731,000 
66.444,000 
96. 072, 000 
123,232.000 
37,235.000 
54. 008. 000 
70,  252, 000 
82.848,000 
84,481,000 
35,191,000 
42.795,000 
40,  508, 000 
60.  397,  000 
80, 542, 000 
24,  324.  000 
28.769,000 
36. 385, OOO 
50,  594,  OOO 
69.324,000 
41.203,000 
49.  727. 000 
29,  357.  000 
43,  367, 000 
55,367,000 
22.674.000 

27,  479,  000 
26.601.000 
39.995.000 
42.762.000 
27.6a].  000 

28.  ^f2,  om 
32.  7«2.  (100 
36. 61  b,  000 
29, 767.  OdO 
26,255,000 


$8,000,000 

69,  000,  000 

29, 000,  OOO 

82,000,000 

116,000,000 

13,000,000 

10,  250,  000 

5, 500, 000 

10,000,000 

32, 500, 000 

19, 389, 000 

30, 870, 000 

52,  443,  000 

53, 559, 000 

90,  008, 000 

8. 300, 000 

23, 000,  COO 

27, 700, 000 

33,900,000 

23, 200, 000 

5. 800, 000 

2,900,000 

8, 300. 000 

9,000,000 

29, 800.  000 

7,200,000 

19.100.000 

2. 800. 000 

26, 600.  000 

46, 100, 000 

3, 105, 000 

22, 182, 000 

8, 486, 000 

39, 578,  COO 

0) 

48, 000.  OOO 

52. 000, OOO 

32,  229, 000 

31. 745. 000 

59,163,000 

1, 065,  OflO 

9, 143, 000 

8, 725, 000 

6,865,000 

24,670,000 

20,773,000 

20, 188, 000 

27,925,000 

33, 000,  000 

52, 663, 000 

8, 000, 000 

13, 100,  OOO 

13,300,000 

15,604,000 

18. 398. 000 

J  200, 000 

1,300,000 

2, 400, 000 

10, 300.  OOO 

16,600,000 

>2. 200, 000 

(0 

2,400,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  1,200,000 

53,119,000 

4,100,000 

13,996,000 

9, 275, 000 

15,225,000 

21,150,000 

26,  300,  000 

21,200,000 

228,000 

163,000 

377,  OOO 

58,000 

3, 350, 000 

6,201,000 

10. 556. 000 

9. 672, 000 

15,500.000 

20.830.000 

3.850.000 

6.533.000 

•  7.115.000 

353.000 

8.847.000 

1.260.000 

3,025.000 

785.000 

5,625,000 

5.  300.  000 

'2,546,000 

>1, 212,000 

600,000 

6,000,000 

1.300,000 

•■  629,  000 


Percent       Foreign,  some  States, 
tax 


Percent 


0.6 
4.3 
1.7 
4.9 
6.3 
2.3 
1.6 
0.8 
1.3 
3.8 
3.9 
5.7 
8.6 
8,1 

11.0 
2.1 
5.2 
5.9 
6.6 
4.4 
1.6 
0.8 
2.1 
1.9 
5.7 
4.1 
9.0 
1.3 
9.6 

14.7 

1.8 

10.6 

4.1 

15.0 

26.2 
22.2 
19.1 
27.0 

1.4 

9.2 

7.7 

4.8 
12.0 
24.7 
21.4 
24.7 
24.0 
38.4 
13.5 
17.7 
15.2 
112 
10.7 

0 

1.9 

2.7 

9.0 
12.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

4.4 
11.3 
25.0 
28.1 
30.2 
31.7 
25.0 

0.6 

0 
13.7 

0.9 

4.1 
25.8 
37.7 
26.8 
30.6 
30  0 

9.3 
13.3 

0 

0.8 
15.9 

5.7 

7.7 

1.2 
14.0 
12.3 

0 

0 

0 

16.6 

4.4 

0 


J423.  000,  000 

496.  000,  000 

549,  000, 000 

562,  000,  000 

624, 000, 000 

51,700.000 

58,  850.  000 

77, 900, 000 

79, 500, 000 

103, 100, 000 

128, 871, 000 

137.842.000 

159,782.000 

174.935.000 

219.098,000 

128.7  00.000 

142.500.000 

142.800,000 

154.000.000 

176,100,000 

28, 600, 000 

31,600.000 

39, 600. ceo 

55. 200.  000 

61.300.000 

8, 680, 000 

12,623,000 

12,  585.  00-: 

13.876.000 

11.785.000 

3.381.000 

2.  748.  000 
1,480,000 
4.  248.  000 

49.  672,  OOO 
3.365.000 
3,191.000 
4.  950,  000 
6.415,000 
7.595,000 

3,  335.  000 
3.157.000 
3. 175,  000 

39.  C35,  000 
64,  330.  000 


..185.000 

4, 283, 000 

967.000 

975.  000 

901,000 

5,  500.  000 

6,  000,  000 

7,  200.  OOO 

8,  840.  000 
10,144,000 
13,400.000 
17, 460. 000 
17,670,000 
18,220,000 
14,370,000 

205. 000 
933.000 
2,844,000 
37,345,000 
59, 700, 000 
14,844,000 
12.734.000 
14,005,000 
15,188,000 
13.900,000 
10,586,000 
10,201,000 
10,827,000 
15,299.000 
14.892,000 

3.  738.  000 

4,  896,  000 

5,  334.  000 

6.  836,  000 
6.345.000 
2.387,000 
3,384,000 

4.  426,  000 
3.753.000 
5,301.000 
2.799.000 

104,000 

2,977.000 

2.440.000 

5.570,000 

1.152,000 

1.328.000 

1 ,  290.  OOO 

1,572,000 

1,710,000 

250,000 

275,000 

275, 000 

375,000 

500,000 

1.276,  mo 

27,000 

164,000 

0 

773,000 

5,  429.  OOO 


33 
31 
33 
33 
34 
9 
12 
U 
11 

12.1 
26 
25 
26 
26 
26.9 
33 
32 
30 
30 
31.7 

8 

8 
10 
12 
11,9 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3  7 

2 

1 

0.7 

2 


2 
2 
3 
4 

3.4 

5 

3 

2 
27 
31.4 

3 

4 

0.8 

0.7 

0.4 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5.9 
20 
22 
20 
16 
10.9 

0.5 

2 

4 
'38 
45.9 
24 
22 
22 
14 

12.7 
18 

12 

15 

15.9 

12 

10 

9 

7 

8.3 

7.5 

6 

8 
11 

6 

6.5 
11 
.3 


<1. 
4 


0 
3 

21 


9 
1 

.01 

.5 


Profit  alter  tax 


$840, 903, 000 
1,019,469,000 
1,050,555,000 
1,035,675,000 
1,090.944,000 
481,671,000 
545,668.000 
577,361,000 
636,698,000 
709, 866, 000 
340,091,000 
371,353,000 
395,118.000 
427, 233, 000 
504,  762, 000 
242,  339, COO 
271,852,000 
294,160,000 
320,116,000 
356,112,000 
313,781,000 
322, 068, 000 
345,288,000 
391,225,000 
424.018.000 
157.675.0.,0 
179,852,000 
198,190,000 
234,031,000 
255,200,000 
162.420.000 
183.  032.  f'CO 
194.851.«^0 
219.272.000 
255.  869,  (I'M 
106,955,000 
105,463.000 
115,018.000 
127,716.000 
15  ,524,000 
69. 077, OOO 
87.  365.  000 
100.109.000 
96.151.000 
45,  632,  nno 
60. 185,  000 
77.  505,  000 
84.513.000 
104.118,000 
141.794.000 
45.921,000 
53.  928,  000 
67,064.000 
94,770.000 
142.  240. 000 
53.195,0^0 
61,  216,000 
68.507.000 
84. 835.  000 
100.  574.  GOO 
37.889.000 
49. 125.  000 
60,  376,  OOO 
60.071.000 
68. 826. 000 
46, 266. 000 
44.013.000 
47.076,000 
90.111,000 
113,484,000 
47.  350,  COO 
75.230.000 
58,736,000 
76,673.000 
94, 344,  COO 
24,  222, 000 
33,  887, 000 
43.  768.  000 
49,712,000 
56.  936.  0<iO 
32.  576,  000 
39,  474,  000 
35,  705.0U) 
56,556,000 
71.  891,  COO 
15.324.000 
18.109,000 
23.735,000 
31.594,000 
42, 924, 000 
36,201,000 
41.866,000 
35,182.000 
38.  592.  000 
44.810.000 
21.164.000 
24,179.000 
25,551,000 
33. 995, 000 
36.%2.000 
28,950,000 
29,  767,  000 
31,518.000 
30,615,000 
77,  894,  mo 
21, 455,  000 
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Conpsny 


Year 


Net  hicome  before  tax 


Federal  tax 


Percent       Foreign,  some  Stales,        Percent 
tax 


Total- 


1962 

$4. 198, 161, 000 

1963 

4,923,081.000 

1964 

5,179,036,000 

1965 

5,816,298,000 

1966 

6,809,111.000 

$164,500,000 

246, 660. 000 
240, 529, 000 
404,087.000 
585.115,000 


4 
5 
4 
6.9 

8.5 


<838, 891.000 
950.  540, 000 
1,064.383.000 
1,200.083,000 
1,445,313,000 


20 

19 

20 

20.6 

21.2 


Profit  after  tax 


$3,194,770,000 
3,662,375,000 
3,873,836.000 
4,209,144,000 
4, 778, 802, 000 


■  Standard  (Indiana)  didn't  show  its  foreign  taxes  in  the  lOK  filing  for  1%5,  but  SEC  Secretary 

Orval  DuBois  said  StC  staff  will  contact  Standard  about  the  omission. 

J  Sthon  has  not  shown  in  its  SEC  folder  the  breakdown  lor  foreign  and  U.S.  taxes  for  these 
''"  Abmjt  $22  million  went  to  Libya,  but  beyond  that,  the  record  doesn't  show  U.S.-loreign  split 


'State  income  taxes. 

Note  —Not  to  be  reproduced  by  any  means  without  prior  written  permission.  Subject  to  copy- 
right ol'  Aug  14  issue  ot  Oil  Week  ot  which  its  a  part  Additional  copies  available  Irom  the  pub- 
lisher. This  table  supersedes  all  previous  tables  on  tJiis  subject  because  ol  later  material  not 
available  when  earlier  tables  were  prepared. 


REMOVING   THE   OIL   DKPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  CAHTLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
terested just  a  few  moments  aco  in  Usten- 
ing  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard  J  advise  the  House  that  he 
was  introducing  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  27.5  percent  oil  depletion  allowance 
and  making  the  statement  that  if  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not 
report  out  his  bill,  he  was  going  to  file  a 
dischar,ue  petition. 

I  would  merely  remind  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jei-sey  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  a  majority  of  his 
party  and  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  also  constituted  by  a  majority  of 
his  party.  Therefore.  I  see  no  purpose  or 
necessity  for  him  to  file  a  discharge  peti- 
tion if,  in  fact,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leadership  of  his 
party  are  indeed  interested  in  removing 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  I  would  only 
read  into  his  statement  that  he  antici- 
pates filing  a  discharge  petition,  a  clear 
implication,  and  admission  that  the 
President,  the  leadership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Party  is  opposed 
to  the  removal  of  this  allowance. 

I,  for  one,  will  be  pleased  to  assist  the 
gentleman  and  be  delighted  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition  and  urge  others  to  do 
likewise. 


SOME  STRAIGHT  FACTS  FROM  THE 
ORRVILLE  COURIER-CRESCENT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  re\1se  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Orn'ille,  Ohio,  Courier-Crescent  recently 
ran  a  column  by  Al  Musser  which  con- 
tained a  variety  of  facts  on  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  society  in  general.  It  con- 
tains succinct  probes  into  several  areas, 
including  labor  demands — questioning  at 
the  same  time  how  men  lived  before  they 
expected  to  get  many  tilings  for  "noth- 
ing"— increased  size  and  cost  of  tire  Fed- 


eral Government,  and  lack  of  construc- 
tive criticisms  from  constituent  to 
Congressman. 

The  column  indicates  several  things, 
including  the  facts  that  people  are  con- 
cerned about  these  situations  and, 
second,  that  facts  about  this  gigantic 
Government  are  getting  out  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  also  indicates  that  we  as  Congress- 
men bear  the  weight  of  decisions  for  the 
people. 

I  include  the  Courier-Crescent  article 
at  this  point.  Al  Musser  has  given  the 
readers  of  the  Courier-Crescent  a  few 
straight  facts  and  indicated  ihat  anyone 
looking  for  someone  to  blame  should  look 
to  both  constituent  and  legislator. 
Musing  Wfth   Musses 
(By  Al  Musserl 
We  note  that  labor  unions  have  come  up 
with    still    another    new    Idea — and    by   now 
some   unions  must   be   having  as   difficult  a 
time  coming  up  with  new  ideas  in  the  line 
of    wage    Increases    and    fringe    benefits    as 
politicians  are  having  with  finding  new  items 
to  tax. 

Now  it's  bonus  pay  for  vacations.  Yes.  you 
read  it  correctly — bonus  pay  for  vacations! 
Just  plain  paid  vacations  for  anywhere  up 
to  13  weeks  a  year  or  longer  are  old  stuff. 

Tlie  unions  pointed  out  what  everyone  al- 
ready knows — or  should  know  if  they  have 
ever  taken  a  vacation — and  that  is  that  going 
on  a  vacation  Is  more  expensive  than  going 
to  work— and  they  figure  that  the  employers 
m  ike  up  the  diiference. 

The  Brotherhood  of  R.iilway  Clerks,  ac- 
cording to  Carl  W,  Reinig,  editor  of  Tlie 
Weekly  Labor  Forecast  &  Review,  is  suggest- 
ing 50  per  cent  bonus  added  to  regular  wages 
for  vacation— "to  provide  employes  with  addi- 
tional cash  in  pockets." 

Railroads,  quite  understandably,  have 
taken  a  dim  view  of  such  an  idea  and  say 
that  It's  "costly,  silly  and  certainly  not  a 
serious  proposal."  Nevertheless,  the  recent 
Chicago  truck  drivers'  settlement  includes  45 
hours  of  pay  for  each  40-hour  work  of  paid 
vacation  and  the  Labor  Department  reports 
that  these  extra-pay  vacation  demands  are 
showing  up  more  and  more  In  bargaining 
talks. 

The  whole  thing  leads  us  to  wonder  what- 
ever happened  to  the  old  idea  of  saving  up 
for  vacations  and  other  special  goals — but 
probably  we're  just  too  old-fashioned. 

CRADLE    TO    GRAVE    SECTJRTTY 

You've  heard  a  lot  in  recent  years  about 
"cradle-to-ihe-grave"  security.  Well,  two 
Teamster  unions  in  Salinas.  Cal..  have  ac- 
tually made  it— believe  it  or  not! 

A  new  contract  with  employers  there  pro- 
vides a  maximum  funeral  payment  of  $1,000 
for  any  member  who  worked  at  least  80  hours 
in  the  month  preceding  his  death. 

■VVh.u  was  it  we  said  about  new  ideas? 

RISING    FEDERAL    BtHlGET 

There  are  some  Important  facts  that  all 
should    know— facts   which   will   help   us   to 


prevent  a  vastly  higher  level  of  federal 
spending  in  the  future.  They  are  facts  that 
are  going  up  and  up. 

For  example,  did  you  know  that  since  1960 
the  personnel  comprising  the  civilian  pay- 
roll of  the  federal  government  has  grown  by 
25  per  cent? 

Did  you  know  that  since  1960  the  cost  of 
government  payrolls — Including  the  mili- 
tarv— has  grown  by  75  per  cent? 

Did  you  know  that  since  1960  non-defense 
expenditures  of  the  government  are  up  97 
per  cent? 

And,  stUl  speaking  of  the  year  1960.  only 
seven  years  ago — did  you  know  that  expendi- 
tures for  national  welfare  and  health  pro- 
grams are  up  210  per  cent? 

Tliese  are  Just  a  few  items  that  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  considering.  These  are  facts 
that  show  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  government  spending  will  double  again 
in  the  1970's — unless  a  sensible  major  change 
in  attitude  takes  place. 

It's  predicted  that  we  will  have  a  $300  bil- 
Uon  federal  budget  by  1975.  Do  the  people 
really  want  this  much  government?  Are  we 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  It?  Can  we  pay 
for  it?  We  wonder.  Don't  Gripe — Write! 

Have  you  wTitten  your  congressman  lately? 
Have  you  ever  written  your  congressman? 
Do  you  even  know  your  congressman?  More 
important — does  your  congressman  know 
you? 

Many  complaints  are  being  heard  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  that  the  folks  back  home  must  not 
be  interested  or  concerned  In  the  vital  is- 
sues of  the  day.  The  congressmen  say  that 
they  depend  on  the  reactions  of  their  con- 
stituents to  help  them  determine  how  to 
vote — but  they  are  not  getUng  these  re- 
actions! 

Your  congressman  want  to  know  how  you 
feel  about  things — and  In  your  own  words! 
Form  letters  do  not  impress  him  In  the 
:east — for  he  knows  that  some  organization 
with  an  ax  to  grind  is  lobbying  for  a  point. 
It's  your  opinion— the  opinion  of  you  as  an 
Individual— that  he  is  seeking. 

Not  only  does  he  want  to  hear  your  com- 
plaints, but  also  about  the  actions  which  you 
approve.  After  all,  he  Is  representing  you 
and  Is  making  important  decisions  for  you. 
He  needs  your  guidance. 


TEACHING   PEOPLE   TO   RIOT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneo'os  material. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  saying  that  our 
po\erty  programs  are  hanng  results 
which  are  the  direct  opposite  of  what 
thev  were  set  up  for.  Now  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Bayard  Rust  in  echos  my 
sentiments. 
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Tlie  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Oc- 
tober 8  reported  on  a  Rustin  speech  to 
a  convention  of  the  American  Institut* 
of  Planners  in  which  he  said; 

This  nation  Is  teaching  the  poor  that  the 
people  ought  to  riot  lest  they  get  nothing. 
It  is  teaching  that  (the|  way  to  get  some- 
thing is  to  go  to  OEO  (Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity^  in  the  spring  and  tell  them 
you  are  going  to  riot  in  the  summer. 

Some  of  us  have  been  pointing  out  this 
poverty  blackmail  for  a  long  time,  but 
now  we  hear  it  from  one  who  has  worked 
from  the  inside  of  the  movement  to  dis- 
tribute poverty  funds  and  the  conclusion 
is  the  same. 

I  submit  the  article  from  the  Star: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  8,  1967 1 

Planners  Hear  Rustin  on  Riots 

(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

Recent  urban  rioting  represents  a  "failure 
of  this  society-  Bayard  Rustin  told  a  plan- 
ners' conference  at  the  Shoreham  yesterday, 

Addressing  the  50th-year  convention  ses- 
sions of  the' American  Institute  of  Planners, 
the  executive  director  of  the  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Institute  said  that  no  -meaningful" 
solution  can  be  "put  into  action  in  the  pres- 
ent political  atmosphere." 

"We  in  America  reject  planning  except  for 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  so  what 
we  have  Is  democratic  socialization  for  the 
rich  and  rugged  individualism  for  the  poor," 
he  said.  .,         , 

Urging  organized  planning  and  a  reorder- 
ing" of  government  priorities,  the  Negro 
leader  asserted:  i.   ^  .v, 

"This  nation  is  teaching  the  poor  that  the 
people  ought  to  not  lest  they  get  nothing. 
It  is  teaching  that  the  way  to  get  something 
is  to  go  to  the  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity) in  the  spring  and  tell  them  you 
are  going  to  riot  in  the  summer." 

On  the  same  proeram.  Robert  M.  Hutch- 
ins  president  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  said  more  schools 
are  segregated  today  than  in  1964. 

"We  can't  have  integrated  schools  and  seg- 
regated Neciroes."  he  said. 

"Good  schools  in  slums  will  accomplish 
verv  little.  The  decisive  factors  are  poverty, 
discrimination,  family  background,  the  con- 
dition of  daily  life— all  matters  outside  the 
control  of  schools." 

Sebastian  de  Grazia.  author  of  '  Of  Time, 

Work  and  Leisure,"  said  disaffection  of  some 

people  can  be  attributed  to  too  much  free 

time.  ,   „, 

"Among  the  young  there  Is  a  vocal  mi- 
nority whose  antlpathv  to  work  is  more  ideo- 
logical than  the  bvim's  or  the  philosophic 
hoboes  once  was,"  he  asserted. 

Disinclination  to  work  could  \ery  well 
spread  to  older  persons  in  the  future,  he  said. 
He  said  "there  is  reason  to  fear,  as  some 
do  that  more  free  time,  forced  free  time, 
will  bring  on  the  restless  tick  of  boredom, 
Idleness,  immorality  and  increased  personal 

violence."  ,  ,      ^     , 

Earlier  a  New  York-based  dissident  plan- 
ning group  succeeded  in  gaining  the  floor  for 
an  attack  on  e.xisting  government  policies 
and  programs  and  what  it  called  failures  of 
American  democracy  to  provide  equality  of 
opportunitv  to  all  Americans." 

The  criticism  came  in  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Planners  for  Equal  Opportunity. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE  IN  PROVID- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL  REPRE- 
SENTATION FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  House  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  job  they  have 
done  by  reporting  out  legislation  ena- 
bling the  District  of  Columbia  to  have 
voting  representation  in  Congress.  This 
is  legislation  which  I  have  long  main- 
tained is  overdue.  It  will  correct  a  his- 
toric injustice  and  will  bring  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  closer  to  hav- 
ing their  full  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  has  been  a  model 
for  the  world  as  a  democratic  document. 
Yet  in  our  Constitution,  we  failed  to  pro- 
vide representation  in  Congress  for  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Other  capital  cities 
across  the  world  allow  their  citizens  rep- 
resentation. The  French,  who  drew  so 
much  inspiration  from  our  Constitution, 
gave  the  citizenry  of  Paris  full  represen- 
tation and  equal  rights. 

I  would  like  to  note  six  major  countries 
which  have  federal  cities  as  capitals  sim- 
ilar to  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
six  are:  Argentina.  Brazil.  India,  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  Australia.  Apart  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Brasilia.  Brazil, 
all  these  federal  cities  are  represented  in 
some  fashion  in  their  national  legisla- 
tures Brazil  had  full  representation  for 
its  capital  city  until  1960  when  its  capital 
was  moved  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bra- 
silia. Representation  has  not  yet  been 
granted  to  Brasilia. 

The  United  States  is  behind  the  other 
major  nations  which  have  federal  cities. 
Mexico,  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  has 
a  Federal  capital  city  which  is  fully  rep- 
resented in  both  houses  of  their  legis- 
lature New  Delhi,  India,  also  has  full 
representation,  elected  by  the  citizens,  in 
both  houses  of  ParUament,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  another  Federal  city,  elects 
representatives  to  their  Senate  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rest  of  that  Repub- 
Uc,  and  several  deputies  based  on  popu- 
lation, 

Althoufjh  the  Argentine  Constitution 
has  been  suspended  at  this  time,  Buenos 
Aires  is  a  Federal  district  which  was  ac- 
corded full  representation  in  the  Argen- 
tine Constitution  of  1853. 

Australia's  capital  city,  Canberra,  had 
one  nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  until  1966.  In  November 
of  that  year  this  delegate  was  given  full 
voting  rights. 

In  examining  the  experiences  of  other 
nations  in  the  world,  there  appears  to 
be  no  problem  or  question  as  to  granting 
voting  representation  to  the  citizens  of 
their  capital  cities. 

We  can  show  our  belief  in  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  our  pride  in  our  Cap- 
ital City  by  giving  representation  to  the 
800.000  citizens  of  the  District.  We  in  the 
90th  Congress  can  make  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  our  Nation  by 
taking  this  step.  I  hope  that  we  will  give 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  support  of  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 


MORE  MONEY  IS  NOT  A  CURE  FOR 
WASTE 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial   appeared  in   the  Derrick, 
Oil   City-Franklin-Clarion,  Pa.: 
Virus    in   Cost-of-Livinc 
Like  a  fever  thermometer,  the  cost  of  living 
index  continues  to  Indicate  the  presence  of 
a   virus  in   the  U.S.  economic   system.  That 
virus  is  inflation,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  it 
except  a  strong  dose  of  reform  in  the  high- 
living  habits  of  government. 

There  is  talk  of  a  substantial  tax  increase 
to  help  offset  a  deficit  in  the  federal  budget 
that  some  have  estimated  as  high  as  $25  bil- 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1.  But, 
a  tax  increase  will  not  cure  the  virus  of  in- 
flation nor  ctub  the  harassing  monthly  in- 
creases in  living  costs  until  people  one  day 
realize  that  the  annual  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  cannot  stretch  on  Into  infinity 
with  prices  continuing  to  move  Inexorably 
upward. 

At  some  point,  there  must  be  control  of 
government  spending  or  the  dollar  will  cease 
to  exist  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  That  Is  the 
grim  terminal  diagnosis  which  the  cost  of 
living  fever  thermometer  portends. 

Curbing  nonessential  spending  at  all  levels 
of  government  Is  more  essential  than  ever 
before  In  our  history. 

The  observation  reflects  a  growing 
public  resistance  to  the  administration's 
proposal  for  adding  to  the  Nation's  tax 
burden,  for  it  is  now  obvious  that  an  in- 
crease through  surcharge  or  under  any 
other  label  would  only  encourage  con- 
tinuation of  Federal  waste  and  extrav- 
agance. 

You  cannot  expect  to  check  spending 
sprees  by  providing  more  money  any 
more  than  you  would  attempt  to  cure 
an  alcoholic  by  making  more  liquor  avail- 
able to  him.  Bureaucratic  excesses  will 
be  curbed  only  when  government  is  de- 
prived of  the  finances  w'hich  make  them 
possible. 

Congress  can  make  available  all  the 
funds  needed  for  military  pui-poses  with- 
out raising  additional  revenue  or  exert- 
ing inflationary  pressures  if  the  admin- 
istration will  adopt  a  measure  of  frugal- 
ity in  its  domestic  programs,  for  the  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  gingerbread  in  its 
guns  and  butter  program. 

Regardless  of  the  Labor  Department's 
attempt  to  make  a  tax  increase  more 
palatable  through  its  report  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  created  more  than 
a  million  jobs  in  tins  country  during  the 
past  2  years,  the  taxpayer  is  not  so  gul- 
lible as  to  accept  this  statistic  as  justifi- 
cation for  the  administration's  trans- 
parent money-raising  scheme.  If  Amer- 
ica must  depend  upon  a  prolonged  con- 
flict to  sustain  the  domestic  economy 
then  it  is  time  for  a  complete  reappraisal 
of  the  national  objective.  There  is  noth- 
ing commendable  about  high  employ- 
ment rates  that  come  about  through  ex- 
posing our  brave  servicemen  to  enemy 
fire.  There  is  no  substance  in  an  econ- 
omy that  relies  on  conflict. 
Despite  the  growing  opposition  to  the 
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sui'Charge  plan,  a  group  of  busmessmen 
have  gone  on  record  with  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  favor  of 
a  tax  rise.  Obviously,  this  isolated  seg- 
ment of  oui-  populace  includes  industrial- 
ists and  bankers  whose  added  obligations 
would  have  little  significance  in  compari- 
son with  the  extreme  hardship  that 
would  endure  in  most  of  the  Nation's 
homes  through  another  deduction  in  in- 
come. It  would  seem  more  appropriate 
for  industi-y  leaders  to  demonstrate  their 
concern  for  nonessential  spending  even 
if  such  a  commendable  stand  should  im- 
peril their  Government  contracts. 

As  the  Derrick  points  out,  there  must 
be  control  of  Government  spending  or 
the  dollar  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  That  control  rests  with 
Congress,  which  must  recognize  that  the 
Nation  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  the  Great  Society's  master  plan  so 
long  as  we  have  a  war  bill  of  $60  billion 
for  a  single  year.  Until  the  fighting  stops, 
some  of  tlie  promised  programs  must  be 
curtailed  and  all  that  remain  must  be 
conducted  in  the  most  rigidly  economic 
manner. 

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL EYE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional E\'e  Institute  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  This  bill,  which  I 
also  sponsored  in  the  89th  Congress, 
would  establish  a  separate  organization 
to  conduct  research  into  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  critical  health  problems: 
blindness. 

E>espite  the  fact  that  this  Nation  ixis- 
sesses  the  financial  resources  and  scien- 
tific capability  to  provide  our  citizens 
with  the  best  protection  in  the  world 
against  disease,  80  percent  of  the  cases 
of  serious  visual  impairment  are  caused 
by  disease  rather  than  accidents.  This 
fact  indicates  to  me  that  there  is  a  se- 
rious deficiency  in  our  present  programs 
to  prevent  and  treat  blindness. 

Tlie  fact  that  most  people  regard  ac- 
cidents as  the  major  cause  of  blindness 
indicates  that  there  is  also  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  public's  understanding 
of  blindness.  This  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  fewer  than  one-half  cf 
our  fellow  Americans  even  identify  glau- 
coma as  an  eye  disease.  Yet  this  illness 
is  responsible  for  a  very  substantial  por- 
tion all  the  cases  of  blindness  in  tliis 
country. 

This  ignorance  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing glaucoma  is  particularly  tragic  be- 
cause more  than  40  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  suffering  from  the 
disease  without  being  aware  of  it.  These 
people  could  be  treated  rather  effectively 
for  the  disease  were  they  to  become 
aware  of  it  early  enough  and  undergo 
proper  care. 


An  analysis  of  governmental  expendi- 
tures for  the  aid  of  blind  and  partially 
bUnd  persons  reveals  the  cause  of  these 
two  closely  related  deficiencies  in  our 
efforts  to  combat  blindness. 

Public  assistance  payments  to  the 
blind  average  approximately  $100,000,- 
000  annually  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment providing  about  one-half  of  this 
sum.  The  Federal  Government  also  con- 
tributes an  additional  $8  or  $9  million 
per  year  to  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. The  Veterans'  Administration 
provides  another  $26,000,000  per  annum 
to  some  10,000  veterans  who  are  totally 
blind. 

That  these  are  worthwhile  expendi- 
tures cannot  be  disputed  but  when  we 
compare  these  sums  with  the  amount 
being  spent  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  on 
research  into  vision  failui'es,  a  stark  con- 
trast appears.  Last  year  the  Institute 
spent  somewhat  more  than  $15  million 
fur  all  of  its  activities  related  to  bUnd- 
ness,  slightly  over  two-thirds  of  which 
amount  was  devoted  to  research  into 
the  causes  of  vision  failure. 

If  blindness  is  to  be  effectively  com- 
batted  this  Nation  must  launch  a  vast 
and  well  coordinated  research  effort  to 
determine  the  causes  of  blindness  and 
develop  treatments  for  it.  This  must  be 
followed  with  a  massive  educational 
campaign  to  better  inform  the  American 
public  about  this  dread  condition.  To 
acliieve  this  goal  I  believe  a  separate  ad- 
ministrative unit  should  be  created  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
which  will  devote  its  full  efforts  and  re- 
sources to  this  campaign. 

The  disadvantages  which  might  result 
from  administrative  fragmentation 
caused  by  putting  vision  research  into 
a  distinct  Institute  under  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  would  be  greatly 
overshadowed  by  the  promise  of  progress 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  which  a 
full-scale  operation  could  accomplisli. 
Such  an  Eye  Institute  would  attract  the 
most  talented  and  dedicated  men  of  the 
ophthalmic  science  because  it  would  offer 
them  the  unique  opportunity  to  be  effec- 
tive in  the  struggle  to  wipe  out  the  causes 
of  visual  defects.  Such  an  institute  would 
also  bring  about  a  more  realistic  balance 
between  financial  support  of  the  blind 
and  vision  research  for  prevention  of 
blindness.  No  change  could  offer  more 
hope  for  the  improvement  of  a  situation 
which  is  now  only  becoming  worse  every 
year. 

At  the  present  time  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  visual  research  are  private  groups 
such  as  the  Lions  International  who  are 
the  prime  instigators  of  the  notable  eye 
bank  movement  in  this  country. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  80  eye  banks 
located'  throughout  the  country  arc  spon- 
sored financially  by  the  Lions  Clubs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Lions  operate 
a  vision  care  center  in  my  home  com- 
munity of  Rochester,  NY.  Through 
their  activities  there,  the  Lions  provide 
needed  services  and  healfa  as.si^tance  to 
individuals  throughout  the  central  New- 
York  area.  I  know  that  all  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  are  well  aware  of  the 
outstanding  work  being  done  by  institu- 
tions such  as  the  vision  care  center  in 


Rochester.  We  all  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  operations  and  to  the 
local  Lions  Clubs  which  support  them. 

Since  this  movement  began  in  New- 
York  City  in  the  late  1940's,  there  has 
been  considerable  progress  made  in  the 
use  of  corneal  tissue  to  restore  sight  to 
the  blhid.  This  organization  is  effectively 
seeking  a  means  for  the  cure  of  visual 
defects,  especially  through  research  into 
the  causes  of  glaucoma  and  retinal  de- 
tachment. In  many  of  the  Lions-spon- 
sored institutes  affiliated  with  hospitals 
and  universities  research  scientists  are 
doveloping  ways  to  make  more  effective 
use  of  eye  tissue. 

The  Federal  Government  should  give 
this  worthy  endeavor  a  needed  boost  by 
accepting  a  greater  responsibility  In  the 
field  of  eye  research.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  this  governmental  re- 
sponsibility or  refuse  to  admit  it  exists. 
The  sight  of  many  thousands  of  people 
could  be  saved  through  more  aggressive 
governmental  action. 

The  private  sector  cannot  assume  this 
biorden  alone.  It  is  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment entered  the  picture  in  a  more 
than  token  fashion.  It  is  now  time  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Eye  Institute.  I  hope 
that  the  wisdom  of  Federal  involvement 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  that  this  measure 
will  soon  tac  adopted. 


CONGRESS^L\N        HORTON        PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  STUDENT  COUNCILS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Til  ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  last  week  in  October  of  each  year 
as  National  Student  Council  V/eek.  I 
know  from  my  own  contact  with  student 
councils  in  the  high  schools  and  junior 
high  schools  of  the  36th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  that  these  orga- 
nizations make  a  very  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  citizenship  training 
which  the  young  people  of  my  area  re- 
ceive. I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  recognize 
that  student  councils  across  the  country 
similarly  play  a  most  constructive  role  in 
building  the  character  of  American 
youth. 

In  honoring  student  councils  we  also 
acknowledge  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  yoimg  people  are  exemplar>-  citizens 
who'are  constantly  seeking  to  develop  the 
human  qualities  which  will  allow  them 
to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
our  society. 

Many  of  today's  leaders  in  everj-  field 
have  in  the  past  served  as  student  council 
representatives  in  their  secondarj- 
schools.  In  fact,  I  imagine  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  colleagues  in  this  chamber 
today  began  their  careers  as  elected  rep- 
resentatives by  serving  on  student  coun- 
cils, 
I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
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me  in  offering  this  tribute  to  America's 
youthful  leaders. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  REQUIRING  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL BARRIERS  TO  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matt€r. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  requiring  that 
all  public  buildintjs  constructed  with  the 
help  of  Federal  funds  or  fmanced 
through  loans  which  are  guaranteed  by 
a  Federal  agency  be  designed  so  as  to 
mirumize  architectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped. 

In  recent  years  business  and  industry 
has  come  to  recognize  increasingly  that 
handicapped  employees,  because  they  de- 
sire to  demonstrate  their  ability,  are  fre- 
quently among  a  fnm's  most  dedicated 
and  productive  workers.  This  has  in- 
crea.sed  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
iiandicapped  citizens  and  many  new 
products  have  been  developed  which  are 
tailored  to  their  imique  needs.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  and  other  factors,  the  hand- 
icapped person  has  become  increasingly 
integrated  into  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  life  of  his  community. 

However,  certain  activities  and  areas 
are  still  'off  limits"  to  the  handicapped 
individual  becatLse  he  is  unable  to  over- 
come physical  obstacles  to  his  participa- 
tion or  movement.  For  instance,  in  most 
cities  public  transportation:  places  of  as- 
sembly such  as  auditoriums,  gymna- 
siums" and  stadiums:  and  even  govern- 
mental buildings  are  designed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  the  handicapped 
from  using  these  facilities  without  great 
inconvenience,  assistance,  and  advance 
planning. 

Thus  it  is  frequently  a  major  under- 
taking for  a  handicapped  person  to  cross 
town  to  visit  a  relative  or  to  shop.  It  is 
often  equally  difficult  for  him  to  attend 
a  baseball  game  or  conduct  his  busiiiess 
with  various  agencies  of  the  local,  State 
and  Federal  governments. 

This  situation  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate because  in  many  cases  improved 
building  and  vehicle  design  could  elim- 
inate these  physical  barriers  at  little  or 
no  additional  cost  to  their  owners.  In 
order  to  assure  that  these  barriers  are 
not  perpetuated  in  certain  public  build- 
\\v:s  constructed  in  the  future,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  requires  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  withhold  ap- 
proval of  any  architectural  plans  for 
public  buildings  which  do  not  make 
maximum  provision  for  convenient 
access  by  physically  handicapped 
persons. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  letters  of  several 
constituents,  including  one  from  my  good 
friend,  Hon.  Stephen  May,  a  member  of 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  City  Council,  who 
also  serves  on  the  Rochester  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Project  Committee.  Coun- 


cilman May  is  today  being  honored  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  for  his  excel- 
lent work  with  the  Rochester  committee. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  bill 
carefully  and  to  support  the  inclusion  of 
this  much  needed  criteria  in  the  design 
standards  for  public  buildings  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  or  financed 
with  loans  guaranteed  by  a  Federal 
agency. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SIGNS  A  NEW 
TREATY  TO  INSURE  PEACEFUL 
USES  OF  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  the  remarks  of  the  President  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cere- 
monies at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday, 
October  10,  1967,  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  which 
commits  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  to  limit  space  activities  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

In  signing  this  treaty,  President  John- 
son declared: 

It  is  with  optimism  that  I  greet  this  treaty. 
I  see  in  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  mankind  is 
learning,  however  slowly,  that  wars  are  not 
Inevitable;  that  national  rivalry  is  not  a 
permanent  barrier  to  international  under- 
standing: and  that  a  world  of  hostility  and 
hate  need  not  be  the  abiding  condition  of 
manlclnd. 

The  American  people  support  these 
sentiments.  And  I  believe  that  this  treaty 
will  become  a  landmark  among  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

This  treaty  is  a  major  step  toward 
world  security  and  peaceful  relations 
among  nations.  It  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  international  cooperation,  where, 
hopefully,  nations  will  work  together  to 
extend  mankind's  frontiers  to  the  planets 
and  beyond. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  President 
has  once  again  extended  our  Nation's 
willingness-ito  participate  in  such  co- 
operative ventures.  Noting  that  the  first 
decade  of-space  exploration  witnessed 
intensive  rivalry  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Presi- 
dent declared: 

Tlie  next  decade  should  increasingly  be- 
come a  partnership — not  only  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  America,  but  among  all 
nations  under  the  sun  and  stars. 

I  share  the  President's  view  that  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  is  only  the  beginning 
"of  what  should  be  a  long  and  cooper- 
ative endeavor  in  exploring  the  heavens." 

Perhaps  we  may  all  hope  that  if  man- 
kind learns  to  work  together  in  the 
heavens  above,  we  may  also  learn  to  live 
in  peace  on  the  earth  below. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  President's 
remarks   at   the   signing   cf   the   Outer 
Space  Treaty  at  the  White  House : 
Te.xt  of  the  Remarks  of  the  President  at 
THE  Ceremony  on  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 

The  Age  of  Space  began  just  ten  years  ago 
last     Wednesday.     I  am    sure     Ambassador 


Dobrynin  does  not  have  to  be  reminded  of 
that  date — nor  do  any   of  us. 

The  world  will  never  forget  the  Intelli- 
gence, determination,  and  courage  thai 
placed  Sputnik  into  orbit,  and  launched 
man's   great   adventure   into   space. 

That  adventure  has  unfolded,  during  the 
past  decade,  with  miraculous  speed  and 
scope.  Man  h.is  probed  the  moon  and  reached 
out  to  other  planets  in  the  solar  system 
And  he  has  done  all  this  in  a  spirit  of  peace- 
ful   exploration. 

We  are  here  today  to  proclaim  the  Inten- 
tion of  84  nations  that  this  exploration  shall 
remain  peaceful.  By  adduig  this  Treaty  to 
the  law  of  nations,  we  are  forging  a  perma- 
nent disarmament  agreement  for  outer  space. 
It  outlaws  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  man's  ne'west  frontier. 

It  forbids  military  bases  and  fortifications 
on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

It  prohibits  the  testing  oi  weapons  in 
space. 

It  means  that  when  man  reaches  the  moon, 
he  will  land  in  a  field  of  peace— not  a  new 
theater  of  war. 

The  spirit  of  international  cooperation 
that  has  achieved  this  agreement  is  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  a  credit  to  all 
our  peoples.  If  we  had  sought  for  excuses  to 
postpone  agreement,  we  could  have  found 
them  with  ease.  Instead,  we  expended  our 
efforts  in  achieving  agreement — and  we  have 
succeeded. 

The  Treaty  was  negotiated  in  six  short 
months.  For  "this.  I  gratefully  thank  Arthur 
Goldberg — who  represented  our  country— 
and  all  the  w-ise  and  constructive  statesmen 
of  many  lands  who  shared  in  that  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  gave  Its 
unanimous  consent— and  I  can  assure  our 
distinguished  friends  from  abroad  that  this 
is  not  something  that  happens  every  day. 
Tliat  unanimous  action  testifies  to  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  the  American  people's 
support  for  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty. 

This  unity  is  not  new.  Nine  years  ago.  when 
I  was  serving  in  the  Senate,  I  appeared  at 
President  Eisenhower's  request  before  tlie 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to 
make  these  remarks: 

"Until  now  our  strivings  toward  peace  have 
been  heavily  burdened  by  legacies  of  distrust 
and  fear  and  ignorance  and  injury. 

"Those  legacies  do  not  exist  in  space.  They 
will  not  appear  there  unless  we  send  them 
on  ahead. 

"To  keep  space  as  man  has  found  It,  and 
to  harvest  the  yield  of  peace  which  it  prom- 
ises, we  of  the  United  Stat€s  see  one 
course— and  only  one— which  the  nations  of 
earth  mav  intelligently  pursue.  That  is  the 
course  of' full  and  complete  and  immediate 
cooperation  to  make  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  a  Joint  adventure." 

That  was  our  position  nine  years  ago.  It  is 
our  position  now.  I  want  to  renew,  today, 
America's  offer  to  cooperate  fully  with  any 
nation  that  may  wish  to  join  forces  in  this 
last— and  greatest — Journey  of  human  ex- 
ploration. Space  is  a  frontier  common  to  all 
mankind;  it  should  be  explored  and  con- 
quered by  humanity  acting  in  concert. 
We  have  urged  cooperation 
In  exploring  the  planets,  or  any  portion  of 
the  sol.xr  svstem. 

In  the  use  of  tracking  facilities,  so  that 
brave   astronauts   and   cosmonauts   may  fly 
with  greater  safety. 
In  mapping  the  earth. 
In  exchanging  bio-scientific  information. 
And  in  international  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

We  renew  these  offers  today.  Tliey  are  only 
the  beginnings  of  what  should  be  a  long 
cooperative  endeavor  in  exploring  the  heav- 
ens. 

Wl'.atever  our  disagreements  here  on 
earth,  however  long  it  may  take  to  resolve 
conflicts  whose  roots  are  buried  centuries- 
deep  in  history,  let  us  at  least  agree  on  this. 
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Let  us  determine  that  the  great  space  arma- 
das of  the  future  will  go  forth  on  voyages 
of  peace — and  in  a  spirit,  not  of  national 
rivalry,  but  of  peaceful  cooperation. 

The  first  decade  of  the  Space  A?e  has  wit- 
nessed a  kind  of  contest.  We  have  been  en- 
gaging in  competitive  spacemanship.  We  have 
accomplished  much,  but  we  have  also  wasted 
much  energy  and  resources  in  duplicated 
or  overlapping  effort. 

The  next  decade  should  increasingly  be- 
come a  partnership — not  only  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  America,  but  among  all  na- 
tions under  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  hard  business  of  foreign  relations 
requires  a  certain  optimism.  One  must  be 
convinced  that,  in  time,  men  and  nations 
can  direct  their  affairs  toward  constructive 
ends. 

It  is  with  optimism  that  I  greet  this  Ti'eaty. 
I  see  in  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  mankind  is 
learning,  however  slowly,  that  wars  are  not 
inevitable;  that  national  rivalry  is  not  a 
permanent  barrier  to  international  under- 
standing; and  that  a  world  of  hostility  and 
hate  need  not  be  the  abiding  condition  of 
mankind. 


PULASKI  DAY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  192d  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Each  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  officially  proclaims  a  memorial  day 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski.  By 
order  of  the  President,  all  appropriate 
Government  officials  assure  that  all  Gov- 
ernment buildings  display  the  flag  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  this  incompara- 
ble hero  of  our  Revolutionaiy  War. 

The  defense  of  liberty  for  which  Casi- 
mir Pulaski  fought  and  died  is  just  as 
important  to  each  and  every  one  of  us 
today  as  it  was  to  the  men  and  women 
in  colonial  days  who  sought  to  be  free. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  this  in 
his  Pulaski  Day  memorial  proclamation 
of  September  26.  He  said: 

General  Pulaski  held  the  conviction  that 
freedom  Is  a  nation's  most  cherished  posses- 
sion— that  erosion  of  freedom  anywhere 
weakens  freedom  everywhere.  Americans  have 
fought  for  that  conviction  many  times.  We 
are  fighting  for  it  today  in  'Vietnam. 

When  George  Washington  was  facing 
bitter  opposition  in  the  hours  and  days 
when  he  should  have  had  'he  full  sup- 
port of  his  fellow  Americans,  .here  came 
to  his  aid  a  brilliant  young  officer — a 
Pole  passionately  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  which  Washington  was  so 
deeply  engaged. 

It  must  have  helped  and  encoiu-aged 
Washington  in  the  midst  of  the  enor- 
-  mous  struggle  gripping  the  Colonies  to 
have  the  help  and  friendship  of  Pulaski. 
Washington  was  fighting  a  war  not  only 
against  a  powerful  enemy  military  force, 
but  a  war  against  the  complacency  and 
open  hostility  of  the  Americans  in  whose 
behalf  the  war  was  being  fought.  Pulaski 
gave  his  heart  and  his  hand  to  Washing- 
ton's cause. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  in  referring 
to  Pulaski: 


In  memory  of  a  gallant  defender  of  our 
Nation,  let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  gave  his  life — prin- 
ciples which  millions  of  Polish  immigrants 
to  America  have  defended  and  strengthened 
over  the  years. 

Our  country  is  engaged  in  a  conflict 
whose  magnitude  will  be  fully  realized  by 
future  historians.  Our  President  is  right 
to  maintain  our  presence  in  far-off 
South  Vietnam.  He  needs  more  men  and 
women  with  the  courage  and  vision  of 
a  Casimir  Pulaski  to  stand  besides  him  in 
spirit  and  in  deed  in  these  difficult  years. 

Some  years  ago  another  great  patriot, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  said: 

What  counts  now  is  not  just  what  we  are 
against,  but  what  we  are  for.  Who  leads  us  is 
less  Important  than  what  leads  us — what 
convictions,  what  courage,  what  faith — win 
or  lose.  A  man  doesn't  save  a  century  or  a 
civilization,  but  a  m.ilitant  group  wedded  to 
a  principle,  can. 

So  might  Casimir  Pulaski  have  spoken 
192  years  ago. 

We  honor  a  man  here  today  who  re- 
fused to  compromise  on  principle. 

His  stubborn  refusal  can  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  President  Johnson  himself, 
for  the  President  also  today  refuses  to 
compromise  on  principle. 

Mr.  Johnson  quite  properly  pointed 
out  that  he  could  improve  his  standing 
in  the  current  rash  of  public  opinion  polls 
by  ending  the  bombing  of  North  'Viet- 
nam. But  those  who  advocate  this  course 
must  keep  in  mind  that  a  bombing  pause 
in  North  Vietnam  would  release  a  half 
million  Communist  soldiers  to  wage  an 
all-out  assault  against  our  troops. 

Those  who  urge  a  bombing  pause  with 
no  guarantees  that  the  Communists  will 
not  take  full  advantage  of  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  full  blame  for  the 
consequences  which,  in  my  judgment — 
would  release  up  to  half  a  million  Com- 
munist troops  from  North  Vietnam — 
would  send  our  own  casualty  lists  to  new 
heights. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  call  for  an  imcon- 
ditional  end  to  the  bombing,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  this  course  ignores  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  action. 

The  reason  why  Hanoi  is  demanding 
an  unconditional  end  to  the  bombing  is 
because,  in  my  judgment,  Hanoi  wants  to 
send  its  crack  troops  from  North  Viet- 
nam into  South  Vietnam:  stage  one  huge 
lightning  attack  against  the  American 
forces — perhaps  at  Conthien — with  the 
hope  of  destroying  our  forces  and  then 
agreeing  to  negotiations  from  a  position 
of  strength. 

The  Communists  have  not  given  Pres- 
ident John,son  a  single  response  to  his 
many  assurances  that  he  is  willing  to 
end  the  bombing  if  they  will  assure  the 
world  they  will  not  move  their  troops  into 
South  Vietnam  during  the  pause. 

Until  such  an  assurance  is  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Communists,  just  as  Wash- 
ington had  no  alternative  but  to  pursue 
the  battle  of  the  revolution,  so  President 
Johnson  has  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
tinue the  war  against  Hanoi. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext€nd 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  525  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Castro-Communist  regime 
of  Cuba, 

The  resolution  points  out  that  the 
Castro  regime,  despite  the  negative 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  its  warnings,  per- 
sists in  abetting  terrorism,  sabotage  and 
guerrilla  warfare  aimed  at  the  violent 
overthrow  of  democratic  institutions  in 
this  hemisphere  and  the  imposition  of 
Communist  regimes. 

The  resclution  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  formu- 
late and  present  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  a  ixisitive  program  for 
the  elimination  of  the  Castro-Communist 
regime  in  Cuba  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary  The  United  States  should 
undertake  these  measures  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere if  possible,  but  alone  if  necessary. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  obtain 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Congress, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  will  take  heed. 

We  can  not  tolerate  in  this  hemisphere 
a  regime  which  enslaves  the  Cuban 
people  and  threatens  the  freedom  and 
security  of  the  people  of  other  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Among  the  measures  which  could  be 
effective  are  the  immediate  closing  of 
seaports  in  the  United  States  to  ships 
trafficking  with  Cuba,  many  of  these 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  our  so-called 
friends.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seaports 
should  also  be  closed  to  ships  trading  in 
any  manner  with  North  Vietnam.  Fur- 
thermore. I  think  we  should  stop,  right 
now,  with  what  ever  means  are  neces- 
sary, tlie  delivery-  of  goods  by  any  ships 
to  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam. 

Our  so-called  friends  should  be  help- 
ing us  in  our  fight  for  freedom.  But 
some  are  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
the  active  enemies  of  freedom,  both  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  South- 
east Asia. 

How  can  we  permit  them  to  profiteer 
with  American  goods  at  the  same  time 
they  are  giving  assistance  to  our 
enemies? 

We  are  in  a  battle  against  communism 
and  for  freedom.  It  is  no  time  for  a 
business-as-usual  policy.  Close  our  ports 
to  these  false  friends,  take  whatever 
other  measures  may  be  required  to  end 
the  threat  of  communism  in  this  hemis- 
phere and  to  bring  freedom  to  peoples 
elsewhere. 

This  is  an  important  resolution.  I  call 
for  immediate  support  from  this  Con- 
gress on  its  enactment. 


ELIMINATION     OF     THE     CASTRO- 
COMMUNIST   REGIME   OF   CUBA 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1S67 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
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include  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Harvey]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DINGELX,.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  days  we  will  consider  S.  780,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  was  ordered 
reported  from  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  OLrtober  3. 

There  is  an  apparent  misunderstand- 
ing or  misapprehension  over  the  amend- 
ment made  in  committee  to  section  208 
lb'  of  this  bill  as  it  relates  to  control  of 
automotive  emis;.ions. 

Our  committee,  in  reporting  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1965.  recognized  the  unique- 
ness of  the  problem  of  mobile  emis.sions. 
We  knew  then  that  the  most  effective 
control  of  air  pollution  by  automobiles 
•would  be  realized  by  improvement  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  Engineering, 
within  the  automobile  industry,  had 
made  substantial  progress  since  1965.  The 
1968  models  now  in  the  market  have  re- 
duced the  e.xhaust  emission  of  hydro- 
carbons, on  the  average,  from  900  parts 
per  million  in  uncontrolled  vehicles  to 
275  parts  per  million,  and  they  have  re- 
duced by  about  50  percent  the  emissions 
of  carbon  monoxide  from  these  1968 
models. 

The  uniqueness  of  mobile  emissions 
and  the  success  of  the  industry  in  meet- 
ing HEW  emissions  standards  for  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  have  re- 
sulted in  a  Federal  preemption  of  the 
setting  of  emission  standards  for  vehicles, 
as  expressed  in  section  208<ai  of  the  bill, 
S.  780.  This  subsection  is  identical  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions. 

Both  the  House  and  Sena<:e  recognized 
that  one  State,  California,  has  a  unique 
problem  in  air  pollution  abatement.  The 
greater  Los  Angeles  area,  by  reasons  of 
geography  and  topography,  generates  a 
photo-chemical  smog  which  exists  in  like 
intensity  and  frequency  in  none  of  the 
other  49  States.  The  Senate  version  of 
S.  780  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Hec.lth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may. 
after  notice  and  hearing,  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  national  emission  standards 
for  California  so  that  California  can 
adopt,  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  more 
stringent  emissions  standards  for  that 
State  alone.  Tlie  House  committee, 
equally  mindful  of  California's  unique 
and  acute  problem,  gives  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  prescribe,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  more  stringent  automotive 
standards  for  California  alone.  The 
House  committee  went  a  step  further  in 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  imder  this  pro- 
cedure, to  set  an  automotive  emission 
standard  for  California  aione  on  a  par- 
ticular iXjHutant  where  no  national 
standard  exists. 

Several  problems  arise  in  the  approach 
of  the  Senate,  It  is  unclear,  for  example, 
once  California  is  exempted  from  the 
preemption  provision  of  section  208iai, 
whether  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
authoilty  to  terminate  that  exemption 
and.  if  so.  under  what  conditions.  More- 
over, it  is  not  altogether  clear  from  the 


Senate  approach  whether  the  exemption 
would  permit  California  to  set  standards 
with  respect  to  pollutants  which  do  not 
constitute  a  clear  and  compelling  danger 
once  the  exemption  has  been  granted. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  sufficiently  estab- 
lished, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  in 
the  event  of  an  inconsistency  between 
testing  and  other  enforcement  proce- 
dures of  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  the  State 
testing  and  eiiforcement  procedures 
would  be  pennitted  to  stand.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  in  that  situation,  the 
Federal  testing  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures should  prevail.  But  as  long  as  the 
issue  is  not  finally  and  firmly  resolved,  a 
manufacturer  is  presented  with  a  severe 
problem. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Is  it  your  understand- 
ing that,  in  effect,  the  more  stringent 
emissions  standards  which  may  be  need- 
ed by  California  can  be  obtained  in  equal 
degree  under  either  the  Senate  or  House 
versions  of  section  208(b)  ? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  under  either  ver- 
sion California  can  achieve  its  need  for 
more  stringent  standards. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  press  in  California  and,  per- 
haps, a  committee  of  California's  As- 
sembly believe  that  California  can  cope 
with  its  problem  if  the  Senate  version  of 
section  208 ib)  prevails,  but  cannot  cope 
with  its  problem  under  the  House  com- 
mittee version? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  your  assump- 
tion is  entirely  correct,  and  it  is  this  mis- 
understanding which  I  want  to  clarify. 
California  is  given,  by  both  the  House 
con-mittee  and  the  Senate,  an  exception 
to  meet  its  demonstrably  unique  smog 
problem. 

California  can  arrive  at  more  stringent 
emissions  standards,  under  either  the 
House  or  Senate  version  by  procedures 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  House  version  is,  in  my  opinion, 
better  because  it  affords  a  single  admin- 
istration for  the  two  programs — one  for 
California  and  one  for  the  other  49 
States.  It  assures  uniform  testing  and 
enforcement  procedures  for  these  two 
programs.  And  it  confers  the  further 
privilege  uix)n  California's  acute  need  in 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  prescribe  an  emission 
standard  for  California  where  no  na- 
tional standard  exists. 


and  for  next  week,  if  he  has  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  acting  minor- 
ity leader,  we  will  have  no  further  legis- 
lative business  this  week.  I  am  not  ready 
to  announce  the  program  for  next  week, 
except  I  will  say  this:  We  will  have  Con- 
sent Calendar  day  and  suspension  day 
on  Monday,  and  one  or  more  conference 
reports.  V/e  expect  a  number  of  the  con- 
ference reports  on  the  appropriations 
bill  early  next  week,  and  the  continuing 
resolution  on  appropriations  next  week, 
and  we  will  have  other  business. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  other  words,  we 
might  expect  some  rollcalls  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  expect  we  will 
have  rollcalls  on  Monday. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
will  announce  the  program  tomon-ow 
and  will  then  ask  to  go  over  until  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  to  give 
us  what  information  he  can  about  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  week 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE URGES  THE  CREATION 
OF  AN  INDEPENDENT  FEDERAL 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION— 
H.R.  159 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
supports  H.R.  159.  This  bill  would  create 
an  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration which  would  be  headed  by 
a  Federal  Maritime  Administrator.  All  of 
the  present  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  would  be  transferred  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator  and  the 
three-member  Board.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  again  at  the  outset  of  the  90th 
Congress,  the  Republican  leadership  and 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
warned  of  a  major  crisis  in  the  maritime 
industry  and  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to 
correct  what  could  become  a  disastrous 
situation.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  159 
would  be  an  important  first  step  in  re- 
vitalizing our  maritime  industi-y  and  re- 
storing this  counti-y  to  its  former  position 
among  the  maritime  nations. 

In  February  1962,  the  then  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Vice  Adm. 
John  Sylvester,  stated: 

The  strategic  importance  of  ocean  trans- 
portation in  wartime  dictates  that  the  tJnited_ 
States  must  have  under  its  control  sufficient 
active  merchant  type  shipping  to  promptly 
meet  our  emergency  sealift  requirements. 

The  slow  rate  of  progre.'^s  made  in  the  re- 
placement of  aging  vessel.s  has  left  us  with 
a  largely  obsolescent  Merchant  Marine.  Or- 
derly shipbuilding  programs  and  replace- 
ment programs  should  be  instituted  without 
further  delay. 

On  September  28,  1967,  Adm.  Thomas 
H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
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warned  that  the  swift  expansion  of 
Soviet  naval  power  poses  a  "challenge  to 
our  free  use  of  the  seas — that  is  here 
for  all  to  see." 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion has  not  met  this  challenge.  The 
President's  promise  in  1965  of  a  "new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine"  has  not 
beenfulfilled.  There  has  been  indecision 
rather  than  action.  As  a  result,  the  per- 
centage of  U.S. -flag  ships  in  the  world's 
merchant  fleet  is  one-half  of  what  it  was 
three  decades  ago.  The  percentage  of 
American  goods  moving  overseas  on 
American  ships  is  at  an  alltime  low.  In 
1966,  the  United  States  put  only  13  new 
ships  into  service.  The  Soviets  took  de- 
liverj'  of  62  ships  in  the  last  6  months  of 
1966  alone.  Some  80  percent  of  the  Soviet 
fleet  is  less  than  10  years  old  while  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  U.S.  fleet  is  more  than 
20  years  old. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  159,  an 
independent  Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istration with  a  Maritime  Administrator 
at  its  head  would  be  created.  A  Maritime 
Board  composed  of  three  members  would 
be  established  within  the  Administration. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Administrator 
would  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  All 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  snd  of  the  offices  and 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
would  be  transferred  to  or  vested  in  the 
Administrator.  H.R.  159  also  requires 
that  the  Maritime  Board  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  within  1 
year  after  enactment,  a  report  surveying 
the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine, 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
law,  and  making  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Johnson- 
Humphi-ey  administration  is  opposed  to 
H.R.  159.  Action  must  be  taken  to  re- 
verse the  downward  trend  of  recent 
years.  The  creation  of  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  is  a 
logical  first  step.  It  would  break  the 
present  stalemate.  It  would  underscore 
the  importance  of  our  maritime  industry. 
It  would  place  Congress  on  record  as  be- 
ing in  favor  of  a  merchant  marine  that 
can  meet  our  defense  commitments  and 
once  again  carry  the  American  flag  to 
all  the  world  ports  of  trade. 

Once  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration is  established,  the  maritime 
industry  would  cease  to  be  a  political 
football  that  is  kicked  from  department 
to  department.  Moreover,  the  new  Mari- 
time Administration  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  a  report  which 
would  contain  long-range  solutions  to 
the  many  problems  besetting  the  mari- 
time industry.  In  its  recommendations, 
it  could  propose  a  course  of  action  that 
would  provide  this  country  with  a  mod- 
ern merchant  marine  and  a  revitalized 
and  modernized  shipbuilding   industry, 

A  reasonable  and  forward-looking 
maritime  program  must  be  developed. 
The  neglect,  confusion,  and  inactivity  of 
recent  years  must  be  ended.  The  Repub- 
lican-sponsored and  supported  bill,  H.R. 
159.  was  reported  from  committee  on  Au- 
gust 31.  1967.  It  was  given  a  rule  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1967.  It  should  be  scheduled 
for  floor  action  without  further  delay. 


WHITHER  AMERICA? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Qttillen  ]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Printing  Industries 
of  America  here  in  Washington,  where 
Mr.  E.  J.  Triebe.  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Kingsport  Pre.ss.  Inc., 
delivered  a  most  outstanding  address. 

Mr.  Triebe.  who  lives  in  my  hometown 
of  Kingsport.  Tenn..  has  spent  almost  all 
his  working  life  at  the  Kingsport  Press — 
this  year  marking  his  40th  with  the  com- 
pany. At  one  time  or  another,  he  has 
done  with  hand,  heart,  and  mind  every 
job  there  is  to  be  done  in  a  plant  which 
takes  raw  paper  and  ink  and  turns  them 
into  hard-bound  books. 

Tiie  Kingsport  Press  is  the  largest 
book  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world 
and  i.5  one  of  Kingsport's  and  the  Na- 
tion's most  respected  industries. 

I  first  met  Ed  Triebe  back  in  1934  when 
I  worked  at  the  Kingsport  Press  as  a 
young  man  just  out  of  high  school.  Mr. 
Triebe  was  then,  as  he  is  now.  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  dedi- 
cation and  leadership  have  guided  the 
Kingsport  Press  through  many  difficult 
and  ti-ying  times. 

The  son  of  German  immigrants  of 
modest  means,  Ed  Triebe  was  raised  in 
Queens  County,  N.Y..  and  attended  the 
New  York  City  public  schools.  He  spent 
1  year  at  New  York  University's  School 
of*  Engineering  before  entering  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  At  Annapolis,  he  became 
business  manager  of  the  annual,  The 
Lucky  Bag.  In  life's  strange  way,  editing 
The  Lucky  Bag  in  1924  started  Ed  Triebe 
on  the  steep  path  which  led  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  for  him— the  presidency  of 
Kingsport  Press  in  1960. 

His  biography  reads  like  a  Horatio 
Alger  success  story.  A  list  of  his  many 
accomplishments  follows: 

EDWARD  James  Triebe 
(President  and  chief  executive,  officer,  Klngs- 

•    port  Press,   Inc.,   Kingsport.   Tenn.) 

Born  in  Oswego,  New  York,  September  15, 
1902. 

Educated  In  New  York  City  grade  and  high 
schools. 

Attended  Engineering  College  of  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

1924-25:  J.  F.  Tapley  Company,  New  York 
City. 

1925:  Secretary,  Bookbinders'  Guild,  New 
York. 

1926- :   Kingsport  Press.  Inc. 

1926-31:  American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving 
Instructor. 

1926- :  Honorary  Member  Bookbinders' 
Guild  New  York. 

1931-34:  President.  Kingsport  Press  Credit 
Union. 

193 1-:  Director,  Kingsport  Press  Credit 
Union. 

1934-37:  Chairman,  Klwanls-Rotary  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fund. 

1939-40:  President,  Tennessee  Credit 
Union  League. 

1939-40:  Director,  National  Association  of 
Credit  Unions. 


1939-42:  Director.  Tennessee  Credit  Union 
League. 

1942:  Director.  Salvation  Army  Board  of 
Kingsport. 

1942:  Director.  Tennessee  Ttiberculosis 
Assoclaton,  and  Chairman  of  Seals  Sales. 

1943-46:  Chairman,  Kingsport  Recreation 
Commission. 

1945:  Originator  of  City  of  Kingsport 
Ordinance  establishmg  Kingsport  Public 
Welfare  Commission. 

1949:  Vice-President.  General  Superinten- 
dent, and  Director  of  Kingsport  Press,  Inc. 

1949-50:  Chairman,  Research  Committee. 
Book   Manufacturer's   Institute. 

1950-51:  Chairman,  Planning  Oommlttee 
and  Ways  and  Mean  Committee  of  the  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Council  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc. 

1950-54:  Member,  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Foundation. 

1950-58:  Member,  Executive  Committee, 
Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc. 

1951 :  Second  Vice-President,  Book  Man- 
ufacturers' Institute. 

1951:  Second  Vice-President,  Kingsport 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1952-54:  President,  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

1953-57:  Member.  Research  Committee, 
National   Association   of   Manufacturers. 

1953:  Who's  Who  in  America. 

1954:  Executive  Vice-President  and  Treas- 
urer of  Kingsport  Press,  Inc. 

1954:  First  Vice-President,  Kingsport 
Chamber    of   Commerce. 

1954:  Director,  Holston  Valley  Community 
Hospital. 

1954:  Guest  Member.  Court  of  Honor,  Hol- 
ston District,  Sequoyah  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

1954:  Chairman,  Kingsport  Girl  Scouts 
Camp-Establishing  Committee. 

1954-55:  Director,  Community  Chest  of 
Kingsport. 

1955:  Co-Chalrman,  Committee  to  Fluor- 
idate  Kingsport's   Water   Supply. 

1955-57:  Chairman,  Operations  and  Ex- 
tension Committee,  Holston  District,  Se- 
quoyah Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

1956-58:  Chairman,  Binding  and  Finishing 
Committee.  Research  and  Engineering  Coun- 
cil of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc. 

1957-58:  Chairman,  Letterpress  Research 
Committee.  Research  and  Engineering  Coun- 
cil of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc. 

1958:  Awarded  'Inland  Printer"  Certificate 
for  being  an  Outstanding  Leader  of  the 
Commercial  Printing  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  75  so  honored  In  their  Dia- 
mond Anniversary  Issue. 

I960-:  President  of  Kingsport  Press,  Inc. 

1964- :  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Kingsport 
Press.  Inc. 

1964:  President,  Kingsport  Press  Credit 
Union. 

1965:  Member,  National  Advisory  Council, 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

1965- :  Director.  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation. 

1965- :  Member  of  Policy  and  Plans  Com- 
mittee. Book  Manufacttirers'  Institute.  Inc. 

1965- :  Member.  Executive  ComnUttee,  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Council  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry.  Inc. 

1966- :  Member,  Industry  Relations  Group. 
Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc. 

1966- :  Member.  Advisory  Board,  Southern 
Highland  Handicraft  Guild. 

1967:  Industry  Chairman  for  National  Bible 
Week. 

Mr.  Triebe's  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress. "Whither  America?"  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  enlightening 
speeches  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing in  many  years,  and  I  want  to  pass 
along  his  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Record. 
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Whtthek  America? 

(By  K.  J.  Trlebe,  president.  Kingsport  Press. 

Inc  .  Kingsport.  Tenn.) 

This  audience  would  doubtless  prefer  to 
have  me  concentrate  on  our  4'^ -year  labor 
dispute  which  recently  ended  after  receiving 
the  full  treatment  by  professionaa  labor 
leaders,  full  exposures  to  Federal  Labor  Laws, 
and  walking  the  narrow  corridors  permitted 
to  man.igement  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  However,  before  iicceptmg  the 
invitation  to  participate  in  your  program. 
I  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  I  would  not 
enga'-e  In  post-mortems.  The  lacts  surround- 
ing our  strike  are  now  in  the  public  domain 
from  whence  they  should  be  withdrawn  for 
studv.  debate,  inferences,  and  conclusions 
only'by  those  who  possess  the  special  talents 
of  lawyers,  historians,  social  scientists,  and 
students  of  government   at  all  levels. 

Nor  will  I  debate  negatively  the  theory 
of  unionism  with  which— strange  as  it  may 
sound— I  have  no  quarrel.  My  oft  stated  be- 
liefs are  so  simple  they  might  well  have 
eluded  the  umon  professionals  who  concen- 
trated tcxT  close'.y  on  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  the  ••Economic  War  "  which  they  declared 
against  Kingsport  Press.  They  could  have 
missed  the  forest  because  of  the  trees. 

My  beliefs  are  simply  this: 

Free  from  coercion.  Intimidation  or  threats 
of  any  kind,  every  American  citizen  must 
defend  his  Individual  right  to  decide: 

1.  To  work  or  not  to  work. 

2.  To  join  or  not  to  Join  a  union. 

However.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss something  completely  foreign.  My  ex- 
periences of  the  past  four  years— still  close 
to  the  surface— lead  me  to  hope  you  might 
be  interested  in  a  worm's  eye  view  of  his 
total  surroundings.  A  worm  that  has  been 
stepped  on.  that  is. 

I  see: 

Democracy  drifting  from  the  self-reliance 
which  our  forefathers  exercised.  They  studied 
and  recorded  nature,  pas.'sed  from  generation 
to  generation  sage  advice  about  when  to 
shingle  the  barn,  dog-days,  and  goose-grease. 
The  almanac  was  second  only  to  the  Bible. 
They  begot  and  raised  children  to  regard 
work  as  a  right,  and  discipline  as  a  duty. 

These  traits  were  then  called  foursquare: 
today,  square. 

Today: 

Goose-grease  replaced  by  chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals. 

The  almanac  a  droll  conversation  piece. 

The  Bible  read — occasionally. 

Drifting  away  from  God  and  Church. 

Family  life  has  changed  from  begetting 
and  raising  children,  to  begetting,  but  some- 
bodv  else  raises  them. 

Children-raising  relegated  to  systems  of 
schooling  from  head-start  to  college,  and 
baby-sitters  plnch-hlttlng  for  parents. 

Draft-dodging,  a  sign  of  sophistication. 
FlTg  and  dnit-card  burning  a  popular  sport. 

Discipline  and  duty  matters  of  moods  of 
the  moment. 

Sympathy  about  riots  and  lawlessness  else- 
where, but  refusal  to  believe  It  will  happen 
where  I  live. 

Labor  caught  between  economics,  and  pro- 
fessional union  power. 

Shrinking  from  politics — as  if  it  were  lep- 
rosy. 

While  learned  Jurists  beat  the  devil  around 
the  legal  stump  of  free  speech,  rabble-rousers 
preach  clnss  hate,  sedition,  and  riot.  A  few 
may  get  tagged  for  Income  tax  evasion,  not 
sedition. 

Orating  about  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  democracy,  we  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives 
and  billions  of  assets  to  plant  It— elsewhere. 

Fellow  Americans  are  risking  and  losing 
lives  In  Viet  Nam.  as  In  Korea,  as  In  World 
War  II.  and  as  in  World  War  I.  The  World 
War  I  slogan  was  "Make  the  World  Safe  for 
Democracy."  and  for  Viet  Nam  the  slogan 
Is  the  right  ol  "Self-Determinatlon"  for  all 
nations. 


Our  advertised  posture  Is  that  democracy 
Is  the  best  of  all  forms  of  government.  We 
want  everybody  to  have  democracy,  and  we 
are  In  the  bu-slness  of  exporting  it. 

'•Physician,  heal  thyself,"  cries  the  old 
proverb ! 

Amidst  huge  commitments  of  lives  and 
resources  to  the  exportation  of  democracy.  It 
is  going  down  the  drain  In  our  own  county. 
Observant  listeners  must  be  shaking  their 
heads  over  our  stupidity,  cupidity,  blindness, 
and  artlessness. 

How  can  we  logically  claim  that  we  have 
a  functioning  democracy  when  we  constantly 
relegate  to  federal  and  other  types  of  ab- 
sentee control,  decisions  about  what  we  eat, 
drink,  see,  hear,  where  we  live,  where  we 
work,  how  much  to  produce,  and  for  how 
much  pay? 

But,  If  we  can't  defend  the  claim  that  ours 
is  a  functioning  democracy,  we  parade  dis- 
tractions, such  as: 

The  only  alternative  to  total  control  Is 
total  chaos. 

We  have  the  highest  standard  of  living. 

We  are  affluent  and  secure. 

We  Uve  longer. 

Such  distractions  are  partly  true,  and 
partly  rhetoric.  There's  another  side  to  the 
coin: 

We  pay  staggering  taxes  and  pile  up  huge 
debts  for  unborn  generations  to  pay.  How 
will  these  unborn  generations  pay  off  our 
debts  and  have  anything  left  to  eat.  or  to 
solve  their  own  social  problems?  Will  their 
only  salvation  lie  In  repudiating  our  debts? 

We  practice  the  habit  of  Ignoring  uncom- 
fortable and  worrisome  circumstances  In 
which  we  are  not  personally  involved.  The 
habit  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  feeds 
on  appetite  for  the  affluent  society,  and  total 
security.  My  affluence,  and  my  security — that 
Is. 

Because  we  personally  feel  the  tax  bite,  we 
are  beginning  to  protest.  But  largely  unno- 
ticed, except  by  prophets  such  as  Herbert 
Hoover,  is  the  surrender  of  a  piece  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty  In  exchange  for  each  piece  of 
personal  security. 

Prom  my  view.  I  also  see: 

Democracy  lives  because  It  Is  the  only  sys- 
tem of  government  which  provides  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  freedom,  and  has  with- 
in itself  the  mechanism  to  change  the  mis- 
takes of  yesterday.  By  its  very  nature.  It  can 
never  be  exactly  right  at  any  given  day  or 
time.  It  swings  like  a  pendulum,  and  pendu- 
lums swing  beyond  mld-i>olnt.  For  example, 
the  current  condemnations  against  our  being 
in  Viet  Nam.  It  isn't  too  long  ago  when  isola- 
tionism was  condemned  as  unintelligent,  un- 
sophisticated and  un-American. 

Democracy  is  prey  to  virulent  outside  on- 
slaughts, such  as  the  constant  beating  of 
"have-nots"  against  a  nation  of  "haves."  It 
is  reported  that  nearly  75  7o  of  the  people  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  are 
"have-nots,"  meaning  they  don't  have 
enough  to  fill  even  their  stomachs,  let  aJone 
reach  for  the  wants  which  come  after  hunger. 
The  25'~'a  who  "have"  Is  concentrated  In  the 
United  States,  which  makes  us  the  target  of 
every  demagogue. 

Democracy,  depending  largely  on  Its  past 
teatUng  averages,  and  hopes  for  the  future, 
also  has  virulent  Internal  destroyers,  such 
as: 

Public  apathy  and  Indifference. 

Freedom  exchanged  for  security. 

Over -extension  of  human,  physical,  and 
financial  re.sources. 

Ple-ln-thc-sky  and  Pled  Piper  schemes. 

Minorities  inflltrating  and  controlling  our 
society  and  our  government. 

Control,  by  one  minority  after  another, 
has  oft  occurred  la  our  country;  but.  when 
the  minority  grows  too  abusive,  the  mnjor- 
ity  can.  if  It  wUl,  wa'ke  up  and  slap  down  the 
abusers  with  corrective  legislation.  This  is 
sometimes  effective,  and  sometimes  Ineffec- 
tive. It  Is  IneffecLlve  when  the  majwlty  goes 
back  to  sleep  too  soon. 


For  a  case  in  point,  examine  the  history 
of  the  organized  labor  minority  which  func- 
tions today  like  a  monopolistic  trust. 

To  control  the  greed  of  those  whom  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  called  "Malefactors  of  Great 
Wealth,"  Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Anii- 
Trust  Act  in  1890.  In  a  democratic  society 
this  was  then — and  Is  todaj- — basically  .sound 
legislation  if  applied  universally  and  Impar- 
tially. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  doubtless  in  the 
mood  to  help  the  then  hard  pressed,  strug- 
gling and  fledgling  labor  movement.  Congress 
passed  the  Clayton  Act  which  insulated  or- 
ganized labor  against  anti-trust  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  Another  18  years  later, 
the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  again  insulated 
organized  labor,  this  time  against  certain  in- 
junctive proceedings.  And  again,  the  Wagner 
Act  presented  them  with  extensive  advan- 
tages In  organr<:ing,  and  In  member  control. 
With  the  stage  thus  set.  was  not  gravitation 
predictable  from  "Malefactors  of  Great 
Wealth"  to  "Malefactors  of  Great  Power"? 
Who  is  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  lesser 
evil?  Must  the  too  late  decision  rest  until 
historians  of  the  25th  Century  sift  the  ruins 
of  a  20th  Century  democracy? 

I  do  not  see  the  "New  Deal"  as  the  origin 
of  minority  control,  huge  bureaucracy,  nor 
class  struggle  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. But  Franklin  Roosevelt's  delicately 
tuned  political  ear  did  motivate  him  to  pro- 
vide most  favorable  growing  ciimate  for  seed,; 
planted  long  before  his  time.  And.  he  did  pro- 
vide multipliers  restUting  in  tlie  controls 
which  professional  labor  leaders  today  exer- 
cise over  government,  courts,  management. 
workers,  and  economic  life. 

Not  surprising,  therefore,  was  the  later 
legislative  reaction  to  the  excesses  spawned 
by  earlier  legislation.  Nineteen  states  passed 
"Rlght-to-Work"  laws,  and  Congress  passed 
the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffln  Acts. 
But  equilibrium  has  not  been  restored,  and 
will  not  be  restored  so  long  as  political  and 
economic  control  Is  permitted  to  flourish  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  "protected  activity. '• 

The  public  is  harassed  by  subway,  airline. 
railroad,  police  and  school  teacher  strikes; 
management  has  a  choice  between  strike, 
or  forcing  their  workers  to  join  unions; 
workers  have  a  choice  between  union  mem- 
bership or  loss  of  Job:  and  union  members 
have  a  choice  between  obedience  to  union 
professionals,  or  face  expulsion  and  fines. 
Such  Hobson's  choices  of  being  damned  if 
you  do.  and  damned  if  you  don't,  certainly 
do  not  reflect  the  legislative  intent  nor  lan- 
guage of  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Grif- 
fln Acts,  nor  the  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness  supposedly  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. They  are  over-ridden  by  the  cli- 
mate of  boards  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government,  who  perform  hV.s 
players  instead  of  impartial  umpires;  courts 
refusing  cases  on  the  grounds  Congress  has 
preempted  expertise  to  Executive  Boards;  the 
P>resldent  and  Congress  frozen  Into  Immo- 
bility throtigh  fear  of  organised  massive  po- 
litical revenge. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  lawful  "protected 
activity"  organized  labor  enjoys  wide  safe 
harbor  in  such  vital  areas  as  anti-trust,  in- 
formational picketing,  and  InJuactive  pro- 
cedures. Activities  which  are  patently  Illegal 
or  subject  to  damage  suits  if  attempted  by 
anybody  else,  are  a  "protected  activity"  if 
the  transgressor  is  a  government  anointed 
professional  labor  organization,  One  of  the 
more  amazing  results  of  this  situation  Is  that 
it  can  serve  as  a  curtain  behind  which  labor 
organizations  can  surface  In  the  market 
place  as  an  ally  of  some  competitor  paying 
lower  wages  than  yours. 

Insulated  as  a  "protected  activity,"  this 
tax-free  multlphased  trust  moves  forward  on 
an  ever  widening  front,  as  In  industry-wide. 
.area  and  multi-plant  bargaining.  Also  termed 
"Coalition  Bargaining"  a  recent  publication 
warns  against  this  critical  excursion  In  the 
following  words: 
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Quote: 

•We  cannot,  however,  depend  upon  man- 
agement's having  sufficient  bargaining  power 
lu  many  cases  to  withstand  union  pressure 
for  coalition  bargaining.  Therefore,  the  most 
important  management  action  to  be  taken 
.against  coalition  bargaining  is  an  aggressive 
drive  to  achieve  basic  reforms  in  our  labor 
laws." 
Unquote. 

COPE,  the  political  arm  through  which  the 
AFL-CIO  undertakes  to  rcAard  friends  of 
"professional  labor,  has  been  described  by  the 
House  Minority  Leader  as  the  best,  most  ef- 
ficient, most  astute,  and  most  broadly  orga- 
nized political  machine  in  history.  It's  prob- 
ably also  the  best  financed.  Its  function  is  to 
consolidate  and  spread  professional  union 
power  by  "educating"  union  members  about 
who  and  what  COPE  says  is  good  for  them. 
It  "educates"  to  only  one  point  of  view,  and 
nobody  expects  this  kind  of  "education"  to 
be  unbiased. 

COPE'S  start  and  solid  growth  did  not 
Just  happen  to  coincide  with  the  retreat  of 
the  businessman  from  active  politics.  Its 
growth  was  a  direct  result  of  this  retreat. 
Businessmen  left  a  clear  and  unchallenged 
Seld  to  COPE. 

Businessmen  went  Into  their  sulk  because 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  having  such  a  high 
old  time  using  first  bankers,  and  then  all 
business,  as  his  favorite  whipping  boy  for  all 
social  ills.  During  this  period  of  sulk,  class 
distinction  was  Intensified  by  the  premise 
that  whatever  political  candidate  a  business- 
man Is  for.  his  employees  are  automatically 
against.  It  was  said  to  be  the  "Kiss  of  Death" 
for  any  candidate  to  be  caught  being  sup- 
ported by  business. 

Mavbe  COPE  Itself  planted  that  "Kiss  of 
Death"  slogan,  because  It  certainly  silenced 
opposition  during  the  crucial  years  COPE 
was  sowing  and  cultivating  Its  garden  of 
political  power.  But  the  slogan  blew  apart 
when  businessmen  in  droves  attached  their 
names  to  full  page  newspaper  ads  In  support 
of  presidential  candidate  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  Constitution  declares  for  three  equally 
balanced  branches — Executive.  Legislative, 
and  Judicial.  It  was  conceived  as  an  equi- 
lateral triangle;  but,  today  It  Is  a  most  ir- 
regular triangle  with  the  Executive  Branch 
stretched  by  far  Into  the  longest  leg.  Laws 
passed  by  Congress  and  administered  by  Ex- 
ecutive appointed  boards,  commissions,  de- 
partments, and  bureatis.  have  been  stretched 
way  beyond  the  legislative  history  of  the 
law,  and  in  some  cases  even  beyond  the  plain 
English  of  the  law  itself. 

Sometimes  a  Board  changes  Its  rules  with- 
out notice,  or  hands  down  rules  favoring  the 
political  or  social  climate  of  the  moment. 
You  don't  like  the  rule  and  Insist  on  play- 
ing at  democracy?  The  Chairman  of  one 
Board  said  to  a  gathering  I  attended,  "You 
can  appeal  our  findings  to  the  court,"  which, 
to  my  mind  was  his  Indictment  of  one  of 
the  great  faults  In  the  way  we  practice  de- 
mocracy today.  In  making  this  taunt  to  "take 
it  to  court,"  he  knew  very  well  that  courts 
had  already  abdicated  hearing  some  phases 
of  the  law  "his  Board  administers,  and — even 
if  the  court  does  agree  to  review — It  can  be 
years  before  the  case  is  decided  with  Irrep- 
arable damage  done  in  the  meantime. 

Democracy  in  action  Is  described  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  In  these  words: 

"All  people  can  be  fooled  some  of  the  time; 
some  people  can  be  fooled  all  the  time;  but 
all  people  can't  be  fooled  all  the  time." 

These  words  warn  us  of  the  existence  of  a 
time  fuse,  time  for  "all"  people  to  get  wise 
and  correct;  and  time  is  one  thing  democ- 
racy hasn't  got  enough  of.  In  every  democ- 
racy so  far,  time  ran  out  before  "all"  people 
got  around  to  realizing  they  had  been 
taken,"  and  moved  for  correction. 
Greece,  the  cradle  of  democracy,  is  today 
described  as  follows  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 


peared In  the  Kingsport  Times,  on  August  14. 
1967: 
Quote: 

"In  Greece  the  government  Is  in  the  hands 
of  a  trio  and  they  have  put  an  end  to  all 
political  squ.-ibbllng  and  popular  disturb- 
ances by  the  simple  process  of  ending  demo- 
cratic processes.  They  have  no  freedom.  They 
live  under  strict  regulation  down  to  minute 
det.ail. 

"The  keynote  of  life  in  Greece  today  Is 
the  remarkable  statement  of  General  Pa- 
takos,  the  Big  One  of  the  Big  Three.  'Wheri 
people  are  afraid,  they  behave  themselves.' 
"This  is  Greece,  the  cradle  of  human 
liberty. 

'•Many  people  are  saying  that  the  Greeks 
brought  this  on  themselves  by  abusing  the 
freedoms  they  once  enjoyed.  They  forgot 
that  freedom  must  go  hand  In  hand  with 
self-discipline.  The  democratic  process  has 
failed  in  the  country  that  gave  it  birth." 
Unquote. 

I  have  reviewed  some  alarming  phases  of 
our  society,  such  as  citizen  apathy,  indiffer- 
ence, security  worship,  flight  from  freedom 
and  democracy,  burgeoning  control  by  Ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions. 
the  spawning,  care  and  feeding  of  profes- 
sional union  power.  These  movements  relate 
and  Interconnect. 

Whereas,  other  speakers  may  concentrate 
largely  on  one  phase,  I  have  assembled 
several  Into  a  mural  focussed  on  a  central 
theme — the  frightening  withdrawal  from 
reality  of  millions  of  citizens  who  maintain 
that  politics  Is  a  dirty  word,  and  claim  that 
voting  is  useless  and  stupid.  Unless  twice  as 
many  well-lniormed  people  begin  going  to 
the  polls,  and  do  It  regularly,  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy  is  impossible. 

We  must  acliieve  an  SOTo  turn-out  of  an 
Informed  and  active  electorate.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  stop  control  by  organized  minority, 
of  the  headless  and  heedless  majority.  It 
must  occur  at  all  legislative  levels — city, 
county,  state,  and  federal;  and,  when  the 
well-informed  active  majority  recaptures 
ballot  box  control,  the  message  wiU  ring 
loud  and  clear  through  every  Executive 
bureau,  commission  and  board,  legislature, 
and  court  The  "majority"  herein  referred 
to  is  the  total  of  all  citizens  eligible  to  vote. 
and  not  the  pitifully  small  percenuge  who 
do  vote. 

Note  that  I  have  specified  a  well-informed 
majority.  Information  from  all  sides  and  of 
all  shades  Is  the  cornerstone  of  being  well- 
informed.  One-sided  pressurizatlon  is  brain- 
washing. 

Each  of  you.  in  yoiir  plant  and  office,  can 
launch  a  grass-roots  return  to  the  polls  of 
tlie  well-informed  majority.  If  you  give  It 
your  serious  support.  It  will  fan  out  like  the 
ripples  of  a  stone  thrown  Into  a  placid  lake. 
I  definitely  do  not  recommend  that  you 
break  out  In  a  rash  of  enthusiasm  and  energy 
just  a  few  days  before  election.  You  will  be 
too  late,  because  emotions  wUl  already  have 
hardened  along  party  lines. 

At  Kingsport  Press,  we  beg.an  a  political 
education  program  for  employees  about  a 
year  ago  and  have  since  run  through  one 
state  and  one  local  election.  We  should  have 
started  years  ago. 

Otir  program — like  a  science  lab  course — 
begins  by  dissecting  and  studying  the  frame- 
work of  constitutional  governments,  and  the 
structures  of  election  laws  at  all  levels.  The 
study  group,  quickly  sensing  the  ease  with 
which  a  willful  minority  can  establish  a 
beachhead,  infiltrate,  and  capture  control  of 
any  part  of  this  framework,  starts  perking 
up  its  interest  and  concern. 

Definitely  not  a  lecture  course,  each  par- 
ticipant acts  as  the  discussion  leader  of  an 
assigned  topic  There  is  a  seminar  leader  or 
chafrman,  whose  Job  it  Is  to  keep  discussions 
on  track,  and  to  rule  out  excursions  into 
partisan  politics.  You  may  find  It  advisable 
to  Invite  an  outsider  to  chairman  the  first 


group:  hut  from  then  on  the  program  will 
develop  Its  own  leadership.  And,  I  predict 
that  you  will  be  greatly  surprised  by  the 
intelhgence  and  talents  which  surface  in 
these  sessions,  especially  amongst  younger 
employees  whom  you  know  less  well. 

Eacli  seminar  consists  of  eight  weekly  two- 
hotir  breakfast  sessions,  of  no  more  than  20 
participants,  topped  off  by  a  ninth  session 
at  which  participants  query  a  panel  com- 
posed of  local  party  leaders,  city,  state,  and 
federal  elected  representatives,  and — when 
an  election  Is  due — candidates.  These  panels 
are  always  bipartisan.  Seminars  must  not  be 
held  only  before  elections.  They  must  con- 
tinue during  the  dry  months  between 
elections. 

Company  officers  and  supervisors  were  our 
first  seminar  participants;  but  for  subsequent 
sessions  hourly  workers,  men  and  women,  are 
volunteering  in  Increasing  numbers.  So  far. 
we  have  had  six  groups,  totaling  107  partici- 
pants. 

In  the  two  elections  which  occurred  dur- 
ing our  first  six  seminars.  It  was  most  grati- 
fying to  see  the  large  number  of  employee 
participants  who  became  block  and  precinct 
leaders  for  the  party  of  their  choice.  Both 
Democratic  and  Republican  party  leaders 
were  doutbless  gratified,  surprised,  and  so- 
bered by  this  new  breed  of  party  workers. 
We  strongly  believe  that  democracy  and 
capitalism  cannot  be  rescued,  nor  is  correc- 
tive legislation  possible,  without  a  major 
change  at  the  grass-roots  level — the  precinct. 
In  the  face  of  already  entrenched  power 
it  is  useless  to  fume  about  the  annoyances. 
inequities  and  tragedies  currently  rampant. 
The  drain  on  freedom  and  democracy  must 
be  stopped  at  the  point  where  it  began — the 
ballot  box.  The  hand-picked,  prodded,  herded, 
and  doubtfully  informed  voting  minority 
must  be  replaced  by  large  armies  of  virulent, 
active,  and  well-informed,  voters. 

At  Kingsport  Press,  we  have  started  'to 
make  this  change  amongst  2,500  employees. 
In  doing  so.  our  start  was  greatly  helped  by 
literature  available  from  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  called  •Action  Course  in  Prac- 
tical Politics."  Write  It  down!  I  strongly 
recommend  this  to  your  attention  and  use. 
Can  we,  like  Greece,  lose  democracy?  We 
can  and  we  are! 

Lincoln,  in  words  too  long  Ignored,  clearly 
predicted  as  follows: 
Quote: 

"The  world  never  had  a  good  definition  of 
the  word  liberty,  and  the  American  people 
are  much  In  want  of  one.  We  all  declare  for 
liberty;  but  in  using  the  same  word  we  do 
not  all  mean  the  same  thing. 

"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  .  .  . 
Uberty  and  Independence?  .  .  .  Our  defense  is 
in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men.  Destroy 
this  spirit,  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  around  your  own  doors. 

"At  what  point  is  the  approach  of  danger 
to  be  expected?  It  must  spring  up  amongat 
us.   If   destruction   be  our   lot,  we  ourselves 
must  be  the  authors  and  finishers." 
Unquote. 

We  have  most  certainly  been  our  own  au- 
thors, and  done  our  own  seed  planting.  Now. 
unless  we — all  the  people— <lecide  we  wont 
be  fooled  all  the  time.  Lincoln's  total  proph- 
ecy will  come  to  pass.  We.  ourselves,  will 
have  atithored,  planted,  and  finished  the  de- 
struction of  our  freedom  and  democracy. 


U.S.  TEXTILE  EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cl-rtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of 
exporting  American  textile  products  to 
Japan  may  appear  to  some  as  foolish 
as  the  old  idea  of  exporting  "coals  to 
Newcastle,"  but  it  is  not  an  unrealistic 
prospect,  as  Americans  have  shown  by 
their  efforts  to  compete  in  Japan  in  the 
area  of  electronic  equipment.  And.  in 
fact.  Americans  do  seem  to  be  exporting 
textiles  to  Japan.  An  article  in  the  Fair- 
child  publication,  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
of  September  21,  points  out  that — 

In  July  of  1967,  American  cotton  textile 
exports  to  Japan  amounted  to  472,000  square 
yards  compared  with  only  167.000  yards  In 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

In  terms  of  total  U.S.  production,  this 
may  be  a  relatively  insignificant  amount. 
but  it  does  prove  that  in  certain  spe- 
cialty, or  made-up  textile  items,  there  is 
a  potential  market  for  American  textile 
exports. 

But  what  about  increa.sing  these  ex- 
port sales?  Here  the  Women's  Wear 
Daily  article,  based  on  interviews  with 
U.S.  textile  exporters,  reports  that  in  Ja- 
pan the  imported  textile  product  blocked 
by  high  tariff  and  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers, the  latter  mostly  in  the  form  of 
sumptuary  taxes  on  "luxury"  textile 
items.  These  high  barriers  make  textile 
sales  difBcult,  even  though  the  Women's 
Wear  Daily  reports  that — 

Most  exporters  said  getting  their  products 
Into  the  country  was  relatively  simple  since 
the  Government  eased  limitations  on  foreign 
goods. 

Some  complaint  was  recorded  about 
the  unfriendly  attitudes  of  Japanese 
businessmen  toward  foreign  textile  com- 
petition. 

What  it  seems  important  to  note  here 
is,  first,  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
does  actually  now  sell,  and  has  the  po- 
tential for  more  sales  of  textiles  to  Japan. 
This  represents  some  degree  of  progress, 
progress  which  can  be  built  upon  to  cre- 
ate the  conditions  for  fair  two-way  tex- 
tile trade  if  the  Japanese  will  show  a 
willingness  to  decrease  their  own  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  textile  exports.  The  United 
States  has  its  own  nontariff  barriers  on 
cotton  textile  imports  in  the  form  of 
quotas,  but  at  least  some  of  the  argument 
for  perpetuating  and  tightening  those 
quotas  rests  on  the  idea  that  other  na- 
tions do  not  permit  fair  import  trade  to 
take  place. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Lower  Wages  Is  Strong  Surr  for  J.\pan 
Textile  Industry 

New  Tork. — The  Japanese  textile  industry 
holds  the  trump  card  in  its  lower  labor  cost. 

Even  an  ea.sing  In  their  restrictions  against 
imports  Into  Japan  Is  an  empty  gesture  as  far 
as  the  United  States  textile  industry  is  con- 
cerned because  it  cannot  compete  there 
under  any  circumstances. 

At  a  time  when  the  Japanese  are  exerting 
efforts  to  prevent  erection  of  further  limita- 
tions on  United  States  imports,  the  situation 
In  Japan  comes  Into  sharper  focus. 

The  recent,  much  publicized  Japanese 
action  In  easing  strict  limitations  on  imports 
was  of  no  help  to  American  mills.  They  say 
they  simply  cannot  compete  with  the  lower 
costs  of  the  Japanese. 

While  exports  from  this  country  might  rise 


In  the  next  year  or  two.  It  Is  doubted  here 
that  it  will  ever  reach  volume  proportions. 

In  July  of  1967,  American  cotton  textile 
exports  to  Japan  amounted  to  472,000  square 
yards  compared  with  only  167,000  yards  In 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  according  to 
the  Textile  Export  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

This  was  dismissed  by  mill  men  here  as 
being  Insignificant. 

There  Is  a  limited  market  there  for  towels, 
sheets,  pillowcases,  some  denims  and 
flannels. 

Most  exporters  said  getting  their  products 
into  the  country  was  relatively  simple  since 
the  Government  eased  limitations  on  foreign 
goods.  One  or  two  complained  of  the  require- 
ments for  putting  up  deposits  against  the 
license  but  others  said  this  was  a  relatively 
minor  point. 

One  company  president  here,  who  EisKed 
that  his  name  be  withheld,  said  he  had  con- 
ducted a  modest  business  In  Japan  but  had 
found  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  business- 
man about  competition  at  home  anything 
but  friendly. 

A  business  can  be  built  up  around  a  brand 
name  or  a  well-planned  promotion,  he  de- 
clared, but  he  has  found  It  dlfflctut  to  op- 
erate there  on  a  permanent  basis  when  laws 
discourage  even  partial  ownership. 

A  second  textile  man  who  has  sold  home 
fabric  to  Japan  said  that  as  In  the  textile 
states  here,  there  have  been  sporadic  at- 
tempts In  Japan  to  get  a  Buy  Japan  move- 
ment started. 

Japanese  tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers  on 
textiles  vary  with  the  commodity.  On  car- 
pets and  rtigs  there  Is  a  commodity  tax  of 
10  per  cent — applied  only  as  room  decora- 
tions. There  also  Is  a  10  per  cent  tax  on 
embroidery  on  felt  and  felt  articles,  non- 
woven  fabrics,  knitted  and  crocheted  fabrics, 
shawls,  scarfs  and  mufflers  there  Is  a  20  per 
cent  tax— applied  only  on  special  luxury 
types;  on  apparel  accessories  the  tax  Is  20 
per  cent  with  the  luxury  stipulation;  also 
20  per  cent  on  rugs,  and  blankets  If  they 
have  a  heating  device;  linen  goods  with  a 
heating  device  has  a  10  to  20  per  cent  tax. 
Other  madeup  textiles  have  a  commodity 
tax  of  10  per  cent  If  considered  ornamental. 

On  carpets  and  rugs  there  Is  a  quantitative 
restriction.  This  also  applies  to  narrow 
fabrics. 

In  addition  to  these  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers, here  are  the  actual  tariffs  on  a  few 
selected  textile  items:  Synthetic  fi.ber  mate- 
rial varies  from  12  to  25  per  cent;  cotton 
yarn  7'i  per  cent;  terry  toweling  from  20 
to  25  per  cent  and  nonfill.  strip  30  per  cent. 


MANMADE  FIBER  PRICES  FIRMING 

Mr.  BRCWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  half  of  1966,  because  of  overcapac- 
ity and  sudden  new  imports,  American 
producers  of  manmade  fibers  decreased 
prices  in  an  effort  to  maintain  markets 
and  sales.  In  spite  of  their  efforts,  the 
temporary  overcapacity  situation  re- 
sulted in  decreased  earnings  for  several 
of  the  large  chemical  corporations  deeply 
engaged  in  fiber  production.  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  24,  1967.  pages 
19913-19932,  is  further  exploration  of 
these  textile  trade  trends. 

As   many  predicted   during   the  fhst 


quarter  of  this  year,  the  prices  of  various 
manmade  fibers  are  now  firming.  An  ai- 
ticle  in  the  Fairchild  publication,  the 
Daily  News  Record,  of  September  19, 
makes  this  clear: 

One  thing  fiber  men  are  unanimous  about: 
Business  is  better,  prices  are  firmer,  and 
everyone  is  much  more  optimistic  than  Just 
a  few  mo.Tths  ago. 

This  important  economic  development 
is  closely  related  to  another  area  of  eco- 
nomic policy;  that  is,  trade  policy.  Some 
fiber  producfs  in  this  country  have 
strongly  reacted  to  increased  fiber  im- 
ports with  attempts  to  cut  them  off  by 
means  of  quotas  and  licenses,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  depressed  prices  and  lower 
pi-ofits  they  experienced  in  1966.  it 
should  be  interesting  to  gage  the  reac- 
tion of  these  same  companies  to  the  now 
brighter  prospects  for  manmade  fiber 
sales  this  year  and  next. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[From    the    New    York    (N.Y.)    Dally    News 

Record.  Sept.  19,  1967] 

Fiber  Producers  Beaming  as  Prics  INCRE.^SEs 

Loom 

(By  Doug  Hall) 

New  York. — F^ber  producers  are  changing 
their  tunes.  Only  the  opening  bars  have 
been  heard,  but  already  it's  clear  there's  been 
a  switch  to  a  firm  upbeat  in  the  market. 

Some  fiber  men  are  even  talking  about 
raising  prices,  but  no  one  will  talk  about 
specific  increases  in  apparel  denlers  despite 
recent  rises  In  nylon  and  polyester  carpet 
fibers. 

Claude  S.  Ramsey,  president  of  American 
Enka  Corp.,  said  he  "wouldn't  be  surprised. 
If  there  were  price  Increases  In  the  first 
quarter." 

Stanley  Rose,  marketing  manager  of  Amer- 
ican Viscose  Division  of  FMC  Corp.,  talks  of 
an  eventual  rise  in  fiber  prices  and  adds. 
"we  may  have  a  price  annotincement  shortly." 

One  thing  fiber  men  are  unanimous  about: 
Business  is  better,  prices  are  firmer,  and 
everyone  Is  much  more  optimistic  than  just 
a  few  months  ago. 

Why  the  turnabout?  Mainly  because  re- 
tailers are  doing  better  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. "There  is  an  unusually  strong  retail 
business.  This  unusual  surge  has  led  to  new 
optimism  for  spring,  1968,"  comments  Joseph 
H.  Anderer.  vice-president  for  apparel  mar- 
keting at  Celanese  Fibers  Marketing  Co. 

Du  Pont,  the  king  of  the  fiber  makers,  had 
some  guarded  comment  on  this  new  wave  of 
optimism.  A  spokesman  gave  the  following 
rundown : 

Orion — there  Is  moderate  Improvement. 

Nylon — the  volume  Is  up  modestly. 

Dacron — both  staple  and  filament  have 
shown  significant  improvement. 

Asked  about  reports  that  Du  Pont  had 
been  selling  150  denier  Dacron  filament  for 
knit  dresses  10  cents  off  list  and  has  now 
restored  this  item  to  list  In  the  face  of  a 
firming  market,  this  spokesman  replied: 

"The  filament  market — not  only  polyester 
but  all  types — has  been  very  fluid.  Fluctui- 
tlons  in  price  have  followed  the  general  trend 
of  the  market  In  the  past  and  probably  will 
In  the  future.  At  present.  Dacron  filament 
business  Is  excellent,  and  this  recent  im- 
provement in  most  segments  of  the  business 
Is  reflected  in  Increased  fiber  prices." 

The  Du  Pont  spokesman  confirmed  that 
150  denier  Dacron  had  returned  to  list  price 
at  $1.58  a  pound.  He  added  that  business  in 
September  and  fourth-quarter  orders  for 
Dacron  filament  were  "excellent." 

Bruce  Roberts,  director  of  merchandising 
for  Eastman  Chemical  Products.  Inc.,  says, 
"There's  no  question  about  It — business  is 
better.    Gray    goods    are   sold    ahead    better. 
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Prices  are  firmer  on  lightweight  goods  In  SACB  has  been  Inactive  for  2  years  and  craft.  The  Polish  Defense  Minister  In  a 
polyester.  Business  In  general  has  firmed  up.  prospects  are  that  they  will  remain  inac-  public  speech  in  August  said  weapons 
The  manufacturers  are  In  a  good  position,  ^j^p  because  there  is  no  truly  active  cases  supplied  by  Poland  are  being  used  el- 
We're  selling  a  lot  of  fiber."  before  the  Board.  fectively  in  Vietnam. 

Walter  Poiett,  director  of  markeung  ^r  ^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  Record  an         Instead  of  ceasing  aid  to  Vietnam,  Po- 

Allled  Chemical  Corp.,  commenting  on  the 
nylon  market,  says,  "sales  are  firm  and  prices 
are  firm.  (It's  the  apparel  fiber  market)  not 
the  same  situation  as  In  the  home  furnish- 
ings market  (where  some  denlers  have  really 
gotten  tight)  but  I  see  a  trend  for  good 
volume." 

Higher  prices  of  good  quality  long  staple 
cotton  are  seen  creating  a  more  favorable 
position  for  rayon  and  polyester  by  some 
fiber  producers. 

A  spokesman  for  Beaunit  says  this  situa- 
tion has  Increased  volume  on  Beaunit's 
bright  luster  Vycron  Tough  Stuff  polyester. 

Mr.  Rose  sees  a  broadening  application  of 
rayon  because  of  the  tight  situation  in  long 
staple  cotton. 

He  Is  "quite  optimistic"  for  all  fibers,  how- 
ever. Citing  "tremendous  retail  business,"  he 
views  the  polyester  market  as  "changed  ma- 
terially." 

He  also  points  to  the  high  cost  of  money 
the  past  year  as  having  kept  mill  inventories 
slim  and  he  sees  the  retail  boom  causing  the 
mills  to  start  buying. 

Mr.  RanLscy  warns  that  the  "import  situa- 
tion looming  over  the  market  could  kick  the 
props  out  from  the  market  again,"  but  he 
seems  basically  optimistic. 

Mr.  Ramsey  calls  the  firming  "long  over- 
due." citing  excessive  price  attrition,  rising 
production  costs  and  surplus  capacity. 

He  points  to  a  firmer  situation  In  housing, 
the  auto  Industry  (despite  the  Ford  strike! 
and  apparel  as  gi'.ing  the  whole  fiber  picture 
new  health. 

Mr.  Anderer  says  business  Is  being  given 
a  boost  by  "continued  growth  of  the  dura- 
ble press  concept." 

The  hottest  spot  in  this  optimistic  picture 
Is  knits,  according  to  Mr.  Anderer,  who  adds, 
"we  have  an  awfully  big  stake  in  that. 

"Bonding  is  better  than  last  year  and  we 
do  pretty  well  in  that  too,"  he  comments. 

As  for  polyester  staple.  Mr.  Anderer  says. 
"There's  plenty  of  It,  but  its  manageable. 
There's  no  shortage  or  price  Increases  but 
business  is  very  good." 

A  check  with  Monsanto  Co.  brought  the 
comment:  "There  Is  no  doubt  the  fiber  In- 
dustry is  in  better  shape  now  than  in  recent 
months.  Tlie  market  is  firming  and  there's 
a  strong  feeling  of  renewed  confidence." 


article  entitled  "Do-Nothing  Board  Wins 
Budget  OK": 

Do-NoTHiNG  Board  Wins  Budget  OK 

Washington. — The  Subverse  Activities 
Control  Board,  which  has  not  held  a  hearing 
In  two  years,  apparently  is  going  to  remain  in 
business  for  at  least  another  year. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  an- 
nounced Thursday  that  It  has  approved  a 
$295,000  budget  for  the  five-member  board 
during  the  year  that  ends  June  30,  1968. 

The  House  already  has  voted  that  sum,  and 
the  full  Senate  Is  expected  to  go  along.  The 
board  sought  S330.000.  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mire.  D-Wls.,  recommended  that  the  board 
get  no  money. 

The  board  has  been  under  congressional 
fire  for  three  months,  since  President  John- 
son named  Simon  F.  McHugh  Jr.,  who  mar- 
ried a  former  White  House  secretary,  to  a 
S26.000-year  job  on  the  board. 

"This  board  Is  a  costly  anachronism," 
Proxmlre  said,  "Its  only  service  Is  In  pro- 
viding sinecures  for  political  cronies.  The 
shameful  fact  is  that  each  of  these  five 
board  members  has  been  collecting  8500  a 
week  for  the  past  two  years  for  doing 
absolutely  nothing,  and  that  they  continue 
to  draw  down  that  fat  salary  Is  a  frightening 
waste  of  the  taxpayers  money". 


DO-NOTHING  BOARD  WINS  BUDGET 
OK 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gard- 
ner] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  be  aboli.';hed.  This  would  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  be- 
cause this  Board  does  not  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

The  17-year  history  of  the  Board  is 
one  of  inaction  and  a  decline  in  the 
Boards  declared  purposes.  The  SACB  has 
not  held  a  formal  hearing  since  1965. 
That  means  the  taxpayers  have  paid 
each  of  the  five  Board  members  nearly 
S52.000  since  their  last  hearing,  2  years 
ago.  Congress  has  appropriated  nearly 
a  million  dollars  in  the  last  2  years.  The 


MOST-PAVORED-NATION        TREAT- 
MENT FOR  POLAND 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tressed today  to  read  the  text  of  a  State 
Department  attack  on  an  amendment  I 
successfully  sponsored  to  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  1967  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act. 
The  text  came  to  me  from  unofficial 
sources,  after  I  had  been  infonned  of- 
ficially that  it  was  not  available  for 
public  use  and  was  intended  only  for 
the  private  reference  of  the  House-Sen- 
ate conferees. 

Under  the  amendment,  which  has 
been  rejected  by  conferees,  the  President 
is  directed  to  suspend  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  from  Poland  until  he  de- 
termines that  that  country  is  no  longer 
supplying  military  aid  to  our  enemy  in 
Vietnam. 

The  State  Department  argument 
agaiiLst  my  amendment  is  a  shocking 
example  of  official  indifference  to  the 
plight  of  our  military  forces — many  of 
them  of  Polish  extraction — who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  heart  of  the  argument  is  com- 
merce, pure  and  simple.  The  State  De- 
partment is  concerned  lest  the  United 
States  lose  some  export  business — per- 
haps as  much  as  $53  million  a  year.  To 
me.  this  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  safety  of  our  military  forces. 

Zenon  Kliszko,  Poland's  No.  2  Com- 
munist, credited  last  June  Hanoi  antiair- 
craft weapons  supplied  by  Poland  with 
shooting  down  or  damaging  40  U.S.  air- 


land seems  to  be  increasing  it. 

On  September  10,  three  Polish  ships 
simultaneously  docked  in  Haiphong — the 
Konopicka,  11.779  deadweight  tons;  the 
Benoivski,  12,395  deadweight  tons;  and 
the  F.  Ceynoiva,  10,300  deadweight  tons. 
Another  Polish  ship,  the  J.  Krasicki,  had 
been  unloading  her  cargo  just  before  the 
three  vessels  docked. 

Based  on  past  evidence,  we  may  rea- 
sonably assume  these  shipments  included 
military  gear. 

Tlie  critical  issue  before  us  is  military, 
not  commercial  advantage.  Should  we 
close  our  eyes  to  arms  aid  by  a  nation 
receiving  favored  tariff  treatment  from 
us,  or  suspend  the  favor  until  the  arms 
aid  stops? 

As  long  as  American  men  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam  the  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  utilize  every  available  eco- 
nomic means  to  punish  those  who  fur- 
nL-^h  weajxins  to  the  enemy. 

This  pimitive  action  may  not  halt  the 
aid,  but  it  will  be  Ijeneficial  warning  to 
other  nations  enjoying  favored  tariff 
treatment  not  to  arm  our  enemy. 

No  doubt  the  enactment  of  my  amend- 
ment will  disappoint  some  elements 
within  Poland  and  even  impair  Poland's 
ability  to  pay  its  debts  to  the  United 
States.  Actually,  these  debts  are  being 
largely  renegotiated  to  the  advantage  of 
Poland.  But,  regardless,  should  not  our 
debt  to  American  men  killed  or  wounded 
by  Polish  weajwns  claim  our  first  pri- 
ority? Many  of  these  casualties  are 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry. 

The  fact  that  most-favored-nation 
treatment  was  not  suspended  when  Pol- 
ish arms  aid  was  first  publicized  illus- 
trates the  tragic  lack  of  priority  assigned 
to  the  war  in  our  national  life  and  per- 
haps suggests  why,  so  far,  it  has  been  a 
costly  stalemate. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  State  De- 
partment argument  as  presented  to 
House-Senate  conferees: 

Raising  discriminatory  tariffs  against 
Poland  will  not  make  the  U.S.  t^isk  easier  in 
Vietnam.  No  hard  evidence  has  come  to  light 
Indicating  that  Poland's  military  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  Is  of  any  great  magnitude. 
Withdrawing  most-favored-nation  (MPK) 
treatment  wiU  not  force  Poland  to  renounce 
support  for  a  fellow  Communist  state.  Nor 
will  It  significantly  weaken  the  Polish 
economy.  Indeed.  It  may  result  in  counter- 
measures  by  Poland  to  reduce  growing  US. 
commercial  exports  to  Poland,  which  totaled 
$53  million  In  1966. 

The  President  has  determined  that  con- 
tinuing MFN  for  Poland  is  important  to  the 
national  Interest  and  promotes  its  independ- 
ence from  dominance  or  control  by  interna- 
tional communism.  We  provide  no  assistance 
to  Poland,  and  trade  Is  the  major  Instru- 
ment we  have  to  promote  this  Independence. 
Poland,  with  U.S.  encouragement,  is  about  to 
become  a  member  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  an  organization  In 
which  each  member  is  pledged  to  extend 
MFN  treatment  to  every  other  member.  The 
Polish  decision  to  apply  for  membership  was 
not  lightly  taken  and  represents  a  victory 
for  those  In  the  policy  leadership  who  seek 
closer  ties  with  Western  Europe.  To  withdraw 
MFN  treatment  now  would  be  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  those  leaders  and  an  embarrassment 
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in  the  eyes  of  our  European  allies.  Upon 
Poland's  accession  to  the  treaty,  the  United 
SWtes  as  a  contracting  party  would  also  be 
put  in  the  position  of  being  unable  to  meet 
Its  GATT  obligations. 

Moreover,  the  granting  of  MFS  treatment 
to  Poland  in  1960  Involved  the  Implicit  un- 
derstanding that  Poland  would  conclude  a 
$40  million  claims  settlement  agreement  with 
the  United  States  The  payments  are  being 
made  in  20  annual  Installments  of  $2  mil- 
lion MTN  tariff  treatment  Is  also  an  Impor- 
tant element  in  Poland's  ability  to  pay  an 
average  of  over  S20  million  annually  on  its 
other  long-term  obligations  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  effect  of  the  House  version  will  be  a 
hostile  gesture  which  will  undermine  the 
President's  efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
the  countries  In  E.utern  Europe.  The  posi- 
tion of  those  in  Poland  who  seek  better  rela- 
tions with  this  country  will  be  undermined 
and  the  position  of  those  who  say  that  there 
Is  no  future  in  good  relations  with  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  strengthened. 


CUT  SPENDING  FOUR  WAYS 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hundreds 
of  questions  that  have  been  asked  of  me 
in  recent  days  by  those  seeking  clarifica- 
tion of  oui-  recent  debates  on  economy 
indicate  that  an  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight  is  in  order  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
this  will  make  future  debates  even  more 
meaningful. 

Part  of  the  difBculty  arises  out  of  the 
confusion  of  terms  such  as  appropria- 
tions obligational  authority,  authoriza- 
tions' and  expenditures.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  has  given  us 
an  excellent  "primer"  on  this  subject,  on 
page  27659  of  the  Record  for  October  3. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  problem,  I  in- 
tend to  use  only  the  terms  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  today. 

The  easiest  way  to  say  it  is  that  the 
Congress  appropriates  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  spend. 

The  amount  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priates in  any  1  year  is  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  amount  the  President  may 
spend  that  same  year. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  Congress 
can  and  does  control  total  spending  by 
its  action  on  appropriations. 

But  our  action  on  appropriations  at 
this  session  of  Congress  cannot  control 
the  amount  the  President  will  spend  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  President  will  spend  in  this  fiscal 
year  some  money  that  he  has  left  over 
from  the  appropriations  we  made  in  1965 
and  some  money  that  we  appropriated 
in  1966  and  some  money  we  appropriate 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

If  we  wish  to  attack  the  fiscal  problem 
squarely,  we  must  deal  with  appropria- 
tions and  we  must  deal  with  expendi- 
tures. 

APPROPRIATION    Ct-TTS 

The  House  has  done  a  creditable  job  on 
appropriations.    As    many    of    us    had 


pointed  out.  we  have  cut  appropriation 
requests  by  $4  billion  on  the  bills  remain- 
ing. The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  chairman  of  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  had  subcommittees 
at  work,  as  he  promised,  looking  for  ways 
to  reduce  still  further  the  appropriation 
bills  we  have  already  passed.  In  recom- 
mitting the  conference  report  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Labor,  the 
House  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  wish 
to  exceed  the  budget  estimate  on  even 
the  most  appealing  of  projects. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these 
appropriations  cuts,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  agreed,  will  be  reflected 
In  spending  cuts  of  from  only  50  to  70 
percent  of  the  amounts  involved.  We 
would  need  appropriations  cuts  of  from 
$7  5  billion  to  $10  billion  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures by  $5  billion.  We  simply  are 
not  reaching  this  goal  nor  do  I  believe  we 
can  or  will  as  a  result  of  hasty  reconsid- 
eration of  the  committee  work  of  the 
past  9  months. 

SPENDING    CONTROLS 

That  means  that  an  effective  economy 
drive  requires  a  hard  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture — expenditures.  If  we 
are  t-o  discharge  our  responsibility  in  this 
time  of  fiscal  crisis,  we  must  give  the 
President  direction  on  expenditures. 
That  is  what  I  propose  to  do  with  the 
Bow  resolution  or  amendment.  We  will 
simply  tell  him  that  regardless  of  our 
action  on  appropriations,  and  no  matter 
how  much  money  he  may  have  from 
prior  appropriations,  he  is  to  spend  no 
more  than  $131.5  billion  and  that  is  it. 

The  House  demonstrated  its  approval 
of  this  spending  Umit  when  we  voted 
202  to  181  against  the  "spending  as 
usual"  continuing  resolution  2  weeks  ago. 
The  Bow  spending  cut  had  been  ruled  out 
of  order,  but  it  was  the  real  subject  of 
the  afternoon's  debate  and  most  people 
believed  that  the  House  vote  was  a  vote 
to  cut  spending  as  I  proposed. 

There  is  a  very  significant  difference 
between  the  Bow  spending  limitation  and 
the  so-called  freezing  of  appropriations 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  discus- 
sion.   The    Secretary    of    Defense    an- 
nounces a  moratorium  on  military  con- 
struction contract  awards.  The  Secre- 
tary  of   Transportation  inquires   about 
freezing  part  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Florida  sug- 
gests that  3  percent  of  each  appropria- 
tion bill  be  frozen,  the  money  to  be  re- 
leased only  when  it  is  urgently  required 
in  the  national  interest.  I  recall  to  you 
that  the  President  froze  $3  billion  after 
we  adjourned  a  year  ago.   The   freeze 
made  headlines.  The  thaw  passed  un- 
noticed. By  the  end  of  the  year  only  a 
few  hundred  million  of  the  frozen  funds 
remained  in  the  icehouse.  Presidential 
freezes  are  only  deferrals.  They  have  no 
effect  on  the  amounts  that  may  be  spent 
ultimately,  and  that  is  why  the  Presi- 
dent's people  are  so  opposed  to  the  Bow 
expenditure    Umitation.    I    do    not    say 
"freeze."  I  say  cut  spending  $5  biUion 
and  put  that  $5  billion  back  into  the 
Treasury  where  it  can  never  be  available 
again  unless  it  is  reappropriated  by  the 
Congress.  That  is  a  real  deep  freeze  that 
will  result  in  a  real  saving,  a  real  con- 


trol of  spending.  It  is  the  only  way  that 
Congress  can  control  the  $50  billion  or 
so  that  is  in  the  Presidents  bank  ac- 
count, unobligated  from  former  year  au- 
thorizations. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cynical  com- 
ment in  the  news  about  the  reluctance  of 
Congressmen  to  lose  appealing  projects 
in  their  home  States  and  districts.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  buckpassing. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  put  that  kind 
of  talk  to  an  end.  We  can  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  Congress  if  we  attack 
this  problem  squarely,  for  I  am  certain 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  faced  not 
only  by  inflation  but  also  witli  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  taxes.  State,  local. 
and  Federal,  are  ready,  willing  and 
anxious  to  accept  curtailment  of  Federal 
operations  if  we  can  show  them  that 
these  are  reasonable  and  necessary.  They 
will,  of  course,  resist  the  obviously  po- 
litical grandstand  play  that  freezes  high- 
way trust  funds  or  tries  to  make  all  of 
the  savings  in  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  American  people  have  been  do\\Ti 
that  road  before  and  they  are  impatient 
with  political  ploys  when  the  Nation's 
economy  and  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
are  at  stake. 
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THE  SENATOR  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

There  was  a  great  economy  debate  in 
Congress  in  1957  when  President  Johnson 
was  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  that  body.  He  was 
hai-shly  critical  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  various  Cabinet  members. 

Senator  Johnson  suggested  that  tlie 
Congress  might  consider  a  "4,  5,  or  6- 
percent  cut  in  each  appropriation  bill, ' 
a  proposal  his  leadership  now  deplores. 

Senator  Johnson  demanded  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  send  him  a  bill  of  par- 
ti-^ulars,  a  list  of  priorities  so  that  Con- 
gress could  cut  the  budget  as  President 
Eisenhower  had  recommended.  President 
Johnson  now  insists  that  such  a  list  can- 
not be  supplied  to  Congress  and  he  tells 
us  that  when  he  has  all  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  on  his  desk,  he  will  decide  where 
cuts  will  be  made. 

Senator  Johnson  in  that  debate  in  1S57 
said: 

It  Is  possible  to  convince  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time  that  this  administration  has 
an  economy  and  a  spending  record.  It  Is 
possible  to  convince  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time  that  this  administration  has  an 
economy  and  a  spending  record.  But  it  Is  not 
possible  to  convince  all  of  the  people  all  ol 
the  time  that  an  Administration  can  both 
economize  and  spend  at  the  same  time. 

Ten  years  later  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Johnson  administratiun  has  failed  to 
convince  anyone  that  it  is  for  economy. 
It  stands  openly  for  all  to  see  as  the 
greatest  spending  administration  in  his- 
tory. President  Johnson  spent  during  the 
first  2  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
at  a  rate  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the 
1957  budget  that  gave  Senator  Johnson 
such  grave  concern  and  alarm. 

FOUR  WAYS  TO  CtTT 

I  have  endeavored  to  keep  this  debate 
nonpartisan,  for  I  believe  it  is  too  im- 
portant for  politics  as  usual.  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  we  can  work  together  har- 
moniously to  bring  spending  under  con- 
trol, head  off  the  threat  of  inflation.  To 


do  so  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  continue 
the  effort  to  cut  appropriations.  We  must 
carefully  review  every  Government  func- 
tion as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
ob^-erved.  We  must  be  very  cautious  with 
anv  new  legislation  involving  future  com- 
mitments. And  we  must  establish  an  ab- 
solute ceiling  on  spending  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Only  by  pursuing  dili- 
gently each  of  these  avenues  of  attack 
can  we  meet  and  overcome  the  grave 
threat  to  our  fiscal  stability. 


HIGHWAY      CUTBACKS      AGAIN— A 
CYNICAL,  POLITICAL  AND  LARGE- 
LY   INEFFECTIVE    RESPONSE    IN- 
TENDED TO  BLUDGEON  CONGRESS 
INTO  PASSING  A  SURTAX 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    CRAMER.  Mr.   Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1967.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Alan  S.  Boyd  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Governors  of  each  of  the  States  propos- 
ing a  crushing  cutback  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  In  his  telegram,  Mr. 
Bovd   stated    that    this    might    become 
necessary   "in  view   of  recent  congres- 
sional discussion  on  the  substantial  re- 
ductions in  Federal  expenditures." 

This  proposal  is  an  obvious  sledge- 
hammer tactic  to  bludgeon  the  Congress 
into  passing  the  tax  surcharges  the 
President  has  recommended,  instead  of 
reducing  unnecessary  Federal  expendi- 
tures. ^  ^^. 

It  is  a  meaningless  gesture.  Cutting 
back  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, which  is  financed  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  not  the  general  fund,  will  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures in  the  administrative  budget 
nor  the  deficit  of  about  $29  billion  which 
the  President  has  forecast. 

It  is  an  unwarranted  and  unthinking 
attack  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram which  the  President  himself  has 
described  as  being  "one  of  our  best  in- 
vestments." 

The  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  proposed 
that  Federal  spending  from  the  general 
fund  be  reduced  by  $5  billion.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
the  critical  financial  condition  of  the 
United  States  and  the  prospect  of  a  $29 
billion  deficit.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, has  taken  the  position  that  no 
surtax  bill  will  be  reported  unless  there 
is  a  $7  to  $10  billion  reduction  in  Federal 
expenditures.  Yet  the  cynical  response  of 
the  President  to  this  sincere  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  House  is 
to  propose  a  destructive  cut  in  an  estab- 
lished program  which  benefits  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  is  essential 
to  both  the  national  economy  and  na- 
tional defense. 


At  the  same  time,  the  President  con- 
tinues to  press  for  more  money  to  spend 
on  such  controversial,  questionable,  and 
relatively  new  programs  such  as  anti- 
poverty.  demonstration  cities,  rent  sup- 
plements, the  Teacher  Corps,  and  high- 
way beautification.  In  the  highway  beau- 
tification  program,  most  of  the  requested 
funds  are  to  be  spent  for  the  acquisition 
of  interests  in  land  outside  the  highway 
right-of-way. 

The  proposal  to  cut  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  is  in  no  way  responsive 
to  congressional  demands  for  substantial 
reductions  in  Federal  spending. 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1968.  submitted 
to  the  Congress  last  January,  expendi- 
tures of  $135  billion  were  estimated.  In 
his  message  transmitting  his  recommen- 
dations for  increased  taxes,  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  expenditures  of  up  to 
$143.5  billion  and  a  deficit  of  nearly  $29 
billion.  Republican  efforts  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures have  been  directed  toward 
these  budget  estimates. 

Expenditures  for  the  Federal- aid  high- 
way program  are  not  included  in  these 
expenditures  and  cuts  in  this  program 
will  not  decrease  the  prospective  deficit. 
The  Federal-aid  highway  program  is 
financed  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
which  is  the  depository  of  amounts 
equivalent  to  several  highway  user  taxes 
paid  by  the  motoring  public.  The  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  is  not  financed 
out  of  the  general  fund.  Consequently, 
expenditures  for  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  are  not  included  in  the 
budget  estimates  and  the  prospective 
deficit  announced  by  the  President. 

The  principal  result  of  a  cut  in  high- 
way construction  will  be  to  disrupt — 
again — the  highway  program,  which  is 
most  essential  to  the  Nation's  well-being 
and  which  must  be  conducted  in  an 
orderly  fashion  if  it  is  going  to  be 
successful. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  chronology  of  events  that  have 
converted  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, which  Congress  intended  proceed 
in  an  orderly  manner  without  peaks  and 
vallevs.  into  a  yo-yo  program  of  ups  and 
downs,  and  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  into 
a  fiscal  manipulation  gimmick. 

In  October  1966.  Federal-aid  highway 
fifnds  totaling  $4.4  billion  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
On  the  justifiable  assumption  that  this 
amount  would  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion, the  State  highway  departments  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  plans  and  programs 
for  construction  projects. 

In  November  of  1966  a  $1.1  billion  cut- 
back in  the  program  was  abruptly 
announced. 

On  February  27. 1967.  during  joint  Sen- 
ate and  House  hearings  on  the  highway 
cutback.  Secretary  Boyd  announced  a  re- 
lease of  a  part  of  the  frozen  hiuhway 
funds  and  stated  that  "a  full  annual  pro- 
gram level  of  $4.4  billion  will  be  put  into 
effect  with  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  on  July  1." 

On  August  29,  1967,  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  totaling  $4.74  billion  were  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  most  of  which  is  included  in  the 
$4.4  billion  obligation  rate  planned  for 


fiscal  year  1968.  Again,  in  reliance  upon 

the  fact  that  the  funds  were  apportioned 
for  obligation  by  the  States,  and.  in  re- 
liance upon  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Boyd  which  I  just  quoted,  the  States  be- 
gan planning  for  the  use  of  these  ur- 
gently needed  highway  funds. 

On  October  8.  1967,  Secretary  Boyd  in- 
formed the  Governors  of  the  States  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  cut  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  by  as  much  as 
50  percent. 

An  effective  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram simply  will  not  exist  if  it  contiiiues 
to  go  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo  with  every 
fiuctuation  in  the  economic  situation. 
Whether  the  proposed  cutback  is  put 
into  effect  or  not.  Secretary  Boyd's  an- 
nouncement that  up  to  a  50-percent  re- 
duction is  being  considered  has  already 
seriously  damaged  the  highway  program. 
The  State  highway  departments,  the 
highway  contractors,  the  suppliers  of 
equipment  and  materials,  and  all  of  their 
employees,  must  be  able  to  plan  ahead 
in  order  for  the  program  to  work  prop- 
erly. Uncertainty  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  highway  program  next  week, 
next  month,  or  next  year  has  a  severely 
damaging  impact.  Such  fluctuations, 
along  with  increased  wage  demands 
upped  by  the  President's  relaxation  of 
wage  increase  guidelines,  result  in  in- 
flated future  construction  costs. 

Last  summer  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram held  exhaustive  hearings  on  the 
relationship  of  toll  facihties  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  The  report  of 
the  Committee,  which  was  issued  last 
August,  clearly  pointed  out  the  conclu- 
sion that  "uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
the  States  in  regard  to  what  future  Fed- 
eral highway  planning  and  financing 
would  be  encourages  a  State  to  plan  a 
toll  facility." 

Certainly,  the  repeated  ups  and  downs 
in  the  highway  program  will  further  en- 
courage the  proliferation  of  toll  roads. 

On  August  13.  1964.  when  President 
Johnson  signed  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1964  into  law.  he  said  some 
very  nice  things  about  the  highway  pro- 
gram. Let  me  quot«  some  of  the  things 
the  President  said  about  the  program, 
which  his  administration  now  suggests 
may  be  cut  in  half: 

With  this  legislation,  we  are  helping  to 
do  Justice  for  the  most  important  but  often 
the  most  neglected  member  of  our  society — 
the  American  motorist. 

For  much  too  long,  the  man  who  owns 
and  drives  an  automobile  has  been  treated 
like  a  stepchild.  'We  require  him  to  pay  for 
the  highways  he  uses  and  we  require  him 
to  pay  in  advance.  'We  divert  his  taxes  to 
other 'uses  but  we  delay  the  building  of 
the  roads  that  he  deserves.  'We  denounce  him 
for  getting  sn-u-led  in  traffic  Jams  not  of  his 
own  making.  We  complain  about  what  he 
costs  us  but  we  never  thank  htm  for  what  he 
adds  to  the  worth  and  wealth  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  could  not  get  along  without  him, 
but  we  often  talk  as  though  we  can't  live 
with  him. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  that  our  attitudes  are 
changing.  Today,  as  never  before,  the  Fed- 
eral, state  and  "local  governments  are  work- 
ing together  to  meet  the  highway  needs  of 
this  Nation  on  wheels. 

It  I  the  highway  program]  has  put  more 
than  one  million  Americans  to  work.  It  Is 
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already  saving  3,000  lives  a  year  and,  by  1972, 
It  will  be  saving  8.000  lives  a  year. 

It  13  saving  dollars — $6  billion  In  user 
benefits  last  year;  $11  billion  a  year  8  years 
from  now:  and  the  program  Is  not  costing 
the  General  Fund  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  a  single  cent. 

This  is  one  of  our  best  Investments,  and 
I  thlnfc  most  of  the  informed  leaders  of  this 
country  will  agree  on  :hat  point. 

I  say  that  this  morning  because  I  want 
the  American  motorist  to  know  that  things 
aren't  so  bad  that  we  must  sell  off  our  public 
roads  to  the  highest  bidder  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  stay  liquid. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  President 
had  In  mind  when  he  said  that  "things 
aren't  so  bad  that  we  must  sell  off  our 
public  roads  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  stay  liquid."  In  my  opinion, 
however,  cutting  baclc  the  highway  pro- 
gram as  Secretarj-  Boyd  has  suggested,  is 
just  one  step  short  of  selling  off  our  pub- 
lic roads  to  the  highest  bidder. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  on 
July  1,  1967,  Florida  had  an  unobligated 
balance  of  funds  previously  released  for 
obUgation  Ln  the  amount  of  $27,195,329, 
which  i.s  available  for  obligation  during 
fiscal  year  1968.  In  addition.  Florida  is 
to  receive  quarterly  releases  of  additional 
obligational  authority  during  thi.s  fiscal 
ye°r  of  $95,634,377,  two  quarters  of  which 
have  already  been  released.  Thus,  without 
the  suggested  cutback,  Florida  will  have 
available  for  obligation  during  this  fiscal 
year  a  total  of  $122,829,706  Approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  funds  would 
t-e  available  to  Florida  for  obligation  dur- 
ing the  12 -month  period  beginning 
November  1,  1967.  Under  one  of  the  alter- 
natives being  considered,  the  State  of 
Florida  will  be  allowed  to  obligate  only 
$47.7  million  during  that  12  months. 
This  would  be  a  $75,000,000,  or  61 -per- 
cent, cutback  In  the  funds  available  to 
Florida  for  needed  highway  improve- 
ment. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  will  repeat 
It  here  again;  It  is  a  most  peculiar  set  of 
priorities  which  would  dictate  the  ex- 
penditure of  huge  sums  of  money  for 
beautification  and  other  cosmetic  and 
luxury  programs  while  we  are  facing  a 
$29  billion  deficit,  and  while  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  bleeding  and  dying 
in  Vietnam  and  on  oui-  inadequate  high- 
way system. 

I  for  one  cannot  and  will  not  accept 
this  kind  of  priority  system,  which,  for 
example,  gives  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion program  priority  over  the  high- 
way safety  program,  despite  the  fact 
that  53,000  people  died  in  traffic  acci- 
dents last  year.  I  will  do  everything  I 
possible  can  to  see  that  no  further  cut- 
backs are  made  in  our  highway  programs 
or  in  any  other  program  essential  to  the 
national  security  and  well-being,  and  will 
do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  bring 
about  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  un- 
necessary programs,  experimental  pro- 
grams, and  programs  which  can  be 
deferred. 

The  cuts  in  the  liighway  program  put 
into  effect  last  November  were  restored 
following  joint  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings. Those  hearings  were  not  adjourned, 
but  were  recessed.  It  is  my  intention  to 
urge  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Public  Works  to  re- 


open the  hearings  Immediately  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  this  latest  highway 
cutback  proposal. 

Secretary  Boyd's  telegram  to  the  Giov- 
ernors,  and  figures  indicating  the  pro- 
posed alternate  cuts  for  each  of  the 
States,  follow  my  remarks; 

Secretary  Botd's  Wire  to  Governors 

October  8,  1967. 
Dear  Governor:  In  view  of  recent  Congres- 
sional discussion  on  substantial  reductions  in 
Federal  expenditures,  It  may  become  neces- 
sary to  Impose  ceilings  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  in  the  Immediate  future. 
If  this  action  becomes  necessary,  I  would  pro- 
pose to  establish  quarterly  ceilings  on  the  ob- 
ligation of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  effec- 
tive November  1,  1967. 

Under  consideration  are  three  alternative 
levels  of  reduction  In  yotir  authority  to  ob- 
ligate Federal-aid  highway  funds  for  new 
projects  for  the  next  12  months.  The  alterna- 
tive levels  of  reduction  nationally  and  for 

your  State  are:  $2.2  billion  ( ),  $1.0  bU- 

Uon  ( ) ,  and  $600  mUlion  ( ) . 

Procedurally,  each  State  would  receive  a 
quarterly  celling  which  would  be  25  percent 
of  its  annual  apportionment  of  Interstate  and 
ABC  (primary,  secondary  and  luban)  appor- 
tionments (at  a  $4.4  billion  national  rate) 
less  a  quarter  of  Its  share  of  the  total  reduc- 
tion. Any  reduction  would  be  prorated  among 
the  States  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  apportion- 
ment of  Interstate  and  ABC  funds. 

Under  this  procedure,  your  State  could  sub- 
mit new  Federal-aid  projects  for  approval  up 
to  the  obligational  ceiling  for  each  quarter. 
Within  the  celling,  projects  could  be  sub- 
mitted for  (1)  preliminary  engineering,  (2) 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  and  (3)  adver- 
tising for  bids  for  construction. 

Existing  unobligated  balances  would  not 
be  a  factor  because  the  quarterly  celling  on 
obligations  would  be  25  percent  of  your  an- 
nual apportionment  of  funds  less  your  share 
of  a  selected  reduction. 

It  is  my  desire  to  receive  from  you  as 
rapidly  as  possible  your  comments  as  to  the 
Impact  this  will  have  upon  the  programs  of 
your  State  as  well  as  on  your  economy.  I  also 
would  like  to  receive  your  comments  and/or 
suggestions  on  the  above  proposed  procedure 
for  carrying  out  a  reduction  in  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  In  the  event  it  Is  neces- 
sary. Your  cooperation  Is  appreciated. 
Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  o/  Transportation. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE  LEVELS  OF  REDUCTION 
OF  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  BASED  ON  FISCAL 
YEAR  1969  APPORTIONMENT  UNDER  ALTERNATIVES  I, 
II,  AND  III 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


State 


Alternative 
I.  $2.2 
billion 


Alternative    Alternative 
II.  «  4         III.  $3  8 
billion  billion 


Alabama 

Alasiia 

Arij:ona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana ... 


46.0 

20.9 

12.5 

18.5 

8.4 

5.0 

32.3 

14.7 

8.8 

19.6 

8.9 

5.4 

195.3 

88.8 

53.3 

27.7 

12.6 

7.6 

41.0 

18.6 

11.2 

5.0 

2.3 

1.4 

47.7 

21.7 

13.0 

35.1 

16.0 

9.6 

16.9 

7.7 

4.6 

14.3 

6.5 

19 

117.9 

53.6 

32.1 

48.0 

21.9 

13.1 

30.3 

13.8 

8.3 

21.9 

10.0 

6.0 

43.4 

19.7 

11.8 

SO.  8 

23.1 

13.9 

10.7 

4.9 

2.9 

33.3 

15.1 

9.1 

45.0 

20.5 

12.3 

66.7 

30.3 

18.2 

50.9 

23.1 

119 

25.7 

a.  7 

7.0 

53.9 

24.5 

14.7 

24.2 

U.O 

6.6 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  ALTERNATIVE  LEVELS  OF  REDUCTION 

OF  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  BASED  ON  FISCAL 
YEAR  1969  APPORTIONMENT  UNDER  ALTERNATIVES  I 
II,  AND  Ill-Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Alternative     Alternative  Alternative 

State                    I,i2  2           II  $3.4  III.  $3.8 

billion            billion  billion 


Nebraska 16.7 

Nevada 14.8 

New  Hampshire 10.  3 

New  Jersey 54.2 

New  Mexico 26.  5 

New  York 114.2 

North  Carolina 26.5 

North  Dakota 12.9 

Ohio 124.0 

Oklahoma 26.5 

Oregon 36.6 

Pennsylvania 102.8 

Rhode  Island 12.0 

South  Carolina 16.9 

South  Dakota 20.8 

Tennessee 46.7 

Texas 133.5 

Utah 30.4 

Vermont 14.1 

Virginia 62.4 

Washington 49.0 

West  Virginia 44.1 

Wisconsin 24.8 

Wyoming... 21.1 

District  ol  Columbia...  25.4 

Puerto  Rico 3.0 

Reductions 2,172.5 

Administrative  costs..  27.5 

Total  reduc- 
tions   2,200.0 


7.5 

4.5 

6.7 

4.0 

4.7 

2.8 

24.6 

14.8 

12.0 

7.2 

51.9 

31.1 

12.1 

7.2 

5.8 

15 

56.4 

318 

12.1 

7.2 

16.7 

10.0 

46.7 

28.0 

5.4 

13 

7.7 

4.6 

9.4 

5.7 

21.2 

12.7 

51.6 

30.9 

118 

8.3 

6.4 

10 

28.3 

17.9 

22.3 

114 

20.0 

12.0 

11.3 

6.8 

9.6 

5.7 

11.6 

6.9 

1.4 

,8 

987.5 

592,5 

12.5 

7.5 

1, 000.  0 


E00.0 


DIPLOMA  NURSING  SCHOOLS  NEED 
HELP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KazenK  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years, 
the  Nation  has  faced  a  critical  shortage 
of  trained  nurses,  but  we  have  yet  to  face 
up  to  it  fully. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  help  the  col- 
leges offering  degrees  in  nursing  under 
terms  of  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  19C4, 
but  we  have  neglected  to  help  fill  the 
income  gap  which  Is  driving  diploma 
nursing  schools  to  the  wall. 

Last  year,  diploma  schools — which 
certificate  registered  nurses,  but  do  not 
award  baccalaureate  or  associated  de- 
grees— accounted  for  26,278  of  the  Na- 
tion's 35.125  graduating  nurses,  or  about 
75  percent  of  the  total. 

Yet,  though  we  depend  so  heavily 
upon  these  schools  to  train  the  nurses 
we  need,  we  have  stood  by  while  school 
after  school  has  been  forced  to  close  its 
doors  because  of  financial  difHculties, 
and  others  have  reduced  enrollment. 

Back  in  1959,  there  were  918  diploma 
nursing  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
since  then,  121  of  these  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  operations.  In  almost  all 
cases,  the  basic  reason  for  inability  to 
continue  their  educational  programs  lias 
been  rising  costs. 

Every  diploma  nursing  school  incurs 
deficits  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  a 
year  per  student.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  bridge  the  gap  by  raising  tuition 
costs  and  passing  on  part  of  the  deficit 
in  the  form  of  higher  bills  to  patients  in 
the  sponsoring  hospitals.  As  a  result,  stu- 
dents are  discouraged  from  enrolling  and 
hospitals  are  discouraged  from  recruit- 
ing new  students. 

Under  terms  of  the  1964  Act,  diploma 
schools  must  show  projections  of  enroll- 
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ment  growth  in  order  to  qualify  for  con- 
struction assistance.  With  training  costs 
rising  and  enrollments  falling,  they  have 
been  hard  put  to  qualify. 

Thev  have  no  way  of  guaranteeing  en- 
rollment over  a  period  of  years,  because 
most  diploma  schools  cannot  tell  from 
year  to  year  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
continue  at  all. 

I  was  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  tlie  1964 
Act,  and  I  have  been  gratified  to  see  that 
since  it  was  enacted,  it  has  served  as  an 
important  factor  in  helping  to  build  up 
America's  nursing  forces.  However,  its 
greatest  effect  has  been  to  benefit  schools 
with  baccalaureate  or  associated  pro- 
grams, and  these  schools,  at  their  cur- 
rent rate  of  growth,  cannot  fill  the  short- 
age of  nurses. 

Since  1964,  diploma  schools  have  de- 
clined. The  increase  in  graduates  of  de- 
gree schools  has  not  been  enough  to  make 
up  for  that  decline.  As  a  result,  we  find 
that  there  were  35,259  nursing  graduates 
from  all  schools  in  1964,  but  only  35,125 
in  1966. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  appointed  a  con- 
sultant group  on  nursing,  and  this  group 
found  that  there  were  550,000  practicing 
professional  nurses  in  1962,  The  consult- 
ants estimated  that  850,000  nurses  would 
be  needed  by  1970. 

Here  we  are  in  1967,  with  the  war  in 
■Vietnam  increasing  the  demand,  and  only 
640.000  active  registered  nurses  in  all  the 
United  States.  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
anvwhere  near  210,000  more  by  1970— or, 
for  that  matter,  even  by  1980?  Certainly, 
not  by  sitting  back  and  hoping.  Certainly 
not  by  watching  the  diploma  schools 
shrivel  and  die  for  lack  of  support. 

We  have  seen  how  Federal  aid  can  help 
the  baccalaureate  and  associated  degree 
programs.  That  is  good  and  it  must  con- 
tinue. But  we  can  wait  no  longer  to  stim- 
ulate and  support  the  diploma  schools. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  RooNEYl  and  others  of  our  col- 
leagues in  introducing  H.R.  13096,  which 
would  go  a  long  way  to  restore  diploma 
nursing  schools  to  a  firm  finaaicial  foot- 
ing, make  it  possible  for  them  to  increase 
enrollments,  and  keep  them  in  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  the  trained  nurses  the 
Nation  needs. 

It  would  do  this,  first,  by  providing 
direct  annual  grants  to  help  support  and 
expand  training  resources  and  staff  re- 
cmitment.  These  grants  would  range 
from  $12,000  per  school,  for  a  full-time 
student  enrollment  of  at  least  50.  to 
$24,000  for  schools  with  a  full-time  en- 
rollment of  201  or  more  students. 

As  a  second  means  of  assistance,  the 
bill  would  provide  matching  fund  grants 
of  up  to  $6,000  a  year  per  school  for  ex- 
panded library  resoui'ces. 

It  would  help  reduce  training  deficits 
and  lessen  the  increase  in  tuition  costs 
through  $400  per  student  grants  to 
diploma  nursing  schools. 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  author- 
ized to  participate  in  determining  eligi- 
bility of  diploma  schools  for  assistance. 
And,  finally,  the  program  would  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  nursing  education,  including 
the  development  of  additional  facilities 
and  plans  for  recruiting  students. 


The  Congress  has  been  prompt  to 
enact  legislation  for  increased  medical 
research,  for  better  hospital  care,  and 
for  related  assistance  to  the  healing  arts. 

It  cannot  be  reasonable  to  allow  a 
key  function  in  healing  to  fall  by  the 
wayside,  for  lack  of  assistance  to  the 
diploma  nursing  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  promptly  to  bring  H.R.  13096  to 
speedy  enactment,  for  we  cannot  delay 
any  longer  in  helping  to  overcome  the 
Nation's  deficit  in  nur.ses. 


M.ALNUTRITION    AND    STARVATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  QuieI,  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  has  carried  substantial  coverage 
of  a  study  made  by  Members  of  the  other 
body  where  individuals  were  foimd  who 
were  suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
starvation.  How  widespread  this  is 
amongst  Americans  no  one  knows,  but 
the  fact  that  some  individuals  do  exist 
in  this  plight  indicates  that  help  is 
needed. 

We  know  that  all  Americans  do  not 
have  sufficient  income  from  employment 
to  live  above  the  poverty  level,  and  the 
advances  made  in  welfare  programs  have 
originated  from  a  strong  desire  to  pro- 
vide all  Americans  with  the  minimum 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  In 
order  to  assist  in  meeting  food  needs,  a 
dii-ect  distribution  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time  and  greatly 
strengthened  with  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Programs  Amendments  of  1949. 
li\  1964  the  food  stamp  program  was  re- 
instituted.  While  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  operations  of  this  pro- 
gram, one  would  expect  with  all  of  this 
Government  help  that  malnutrition  and 
hunger  due  to  lack  of  food  would  be 
nonexistent  in  the  United  States.  This, 
evidently,  is  not  the  case. 

We  do  know  that  many  who  received 
food  under  the  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram no  longer  receive  any  subsidized 
food  from  any  source  since,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  the  food  stamp  plan  does 
'not  reach  them. 

Two  things  need  to  be  done:  No.  1, 
action  should  bt.  taken  on  an  emergency 
ba.sis  to  provide  nutritious  food  and  med- 
ical services  to  individuals  who  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  lives,  becoming 
physically  impaired,  or  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  food  or  medical  at- 
tention. Secondly,  a  study  needs  to  be 
made  of  the  incidence,  chronicity,  and 
location  of  malnutrition  and  health 
problems  incident  thereto.  And,  I  have 
felt  that  this  Congress  should  not  finish 
its  work  without  taking  positive  action 
on  both  steps. 

Now  I  come  to  the  reason  for  taking 
this  special  order:  Tliere  has  been  criti- 
cism of  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  the  Republican  side  and  espe- 
cially of  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
John  Zwach.  Congressman  Zwach  and 
I  have  discussed  this  legislation  and  find 
ourselves  in  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made.  When  the  com- 


mittee acted  the  other  day,  they  adopted 
a  resolution  wliich  I  am  enclosing,  call- 
ing for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  the  comprehen- 
sive study  and  report  back  in  6  months. 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture ol  the  United  States  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives respectfully  requests  the  Secretary- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  .'Vgriculture,  in  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  other  officials  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  incidence  and  location 
of    serious    hunger    and    malnutrition    and 
health    problems    incident    thereto    in    the 
United  States  and  then  report  their  findings 
and  recommendations  for  dealing  with  these 
conditions  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  soon  as  practicable  but  to  submit  an 
interim  report  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Resolution. 


Congressman  Zwach  indicates  to  me 
that  he  wanted  this  investigation  to  be 
speeded  up,  and  the  report  made  back  to 
the  Congress  Ln  30,  60,  or  90  days.  He 
also  sought  to  have  State  officials  in- 
volved in  such  a  way  as  to  speed  up  the 
process.  I  know  how  sensitive  and  con- 
scientious he  is  and  how  concerned  he  is 
over  the  suffering  and  privation  of  fel- 
low liumans. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Congress- 
man Foley  of  Washington  made  some 
comments  on  the  floor  on  October  9 
which  begin  on  page  28175  of  the 
Record  and  that  he  was  joined  by  our 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mrs.  May].  As  I  go  over  these  remarks, 
I  note  that  Congressman  Foley  stated 
that  he  feels  "a  temporary  authorization, 
at  least,  should  be  given  to  cope  with 
situations  of  real  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion discovered  in  the  United  States 
which  cannot  be  cared  for  by  any  exist- 
ing program  while  we  are  waiting  for  ad- 
ditionaf  information."  Mrs.  May  states: 
The  I>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  give  this  immediate  aid  under  present 
programs  until  we  have  the  facts  and  figures, 
to  honestly.  Intelligently,  and  factually 
argue  in  favor  of  this  bill  when  we  bring  it 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  some  questions  from  these  com- 
ments of  exactly  liow  much  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  need  in  extra  authori- 
zation to  meet  this  emergency  need  when 
stated,  as  Mr.  Foley  said  in  his  remarks: 

The  testimony  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
officials  was  that  present  authorizations  for 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
were  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  program. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Zwach] .  for  working  to 
prevent  this  legislation  from  being  killed 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  for  his  strong  feeling  that  hungry 
individuals  ought  to  be  helped.  My  feel- 
ings are  that  the  Depaitment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  not  the  only  ones 
at  fault.  I  believe  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  definitely  has  a  re- 
sponsibility since  this  agency  was  given 
the  responsibility  to  eliminate  poverty  m 
the  country.  And  Sargent  Shriver,  its 
director,  has  many  times  spoken  in  favor 
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of  its  continuance,  claiming  that  it  is 
the  command  post  over  aU  other  Federal 
agencies  to  help  eliminate  poverty.  When 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  was  brought  to  light, 
the  failure  of  this  agency  is  again  very 
evident. 

It  seems  tn  me  that  there  would  be  no 
greater  need,  especially  in  title  n  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  than  to  first 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Therefore,  when  the  opportunity  arises 
in  the  oonsiderp.tion  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  require 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  if 
they  continue  to  be  the  agency  which  has 
responsibility  for  community  action,  or 
any  other  agency  that  community  action 
might  be  transferred  to.  that  they  be  re- 
quired to  take  such  action  that  may  be 
necessary  on  an  emergency  basis  to  pro- 
vide necessaiT  nutritious  food  and  medi- 
cal services,  whenever  such  action  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  indi- 
vidual's life,  physical  impairment,  or  to 
avoid  suffering  caused  by  lack  of  nutri- 
tious food  or  medical  attention. 

Surely,  there  is  no  excuse  for  hunger 
existing  in  America  today. 
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Stat«  agencies  to  help  them  put  cropland 
into  immediate  use  for  parks,  outdoor 
laboratories  for  students,  and  many 
other  worthwhile  purposes.  These  are  di- 
rect and  immediate  benefits  for  town 
and  city  people. 

In  addition,  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  has  offered  payments  to  farm- 
ers and  to  open  up  their  fields  to  hunters, 
fishermen,  hikers,  and— in  general— all 
of  the  people  who  want  to  get  out  and 
enjoy  the  outdoors.  Already  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  opened  up 
to  city  people  for  use  free  of  charge.  We 
Uke  this.  We  hate  to  see  the  program  in- 
temipted  just  as  it  is  getting  well  started. 
We  want  to  resume  it  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 


CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tne  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  disturbs 
me  that  the  farm  program  activity  which 
most  directly  benefits  city  residents  was 
the  quickest  and  easiest  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  economy  dming  our  considera- 
tion of  the  Agriculture  Department  ap- 
propriation Tuesday.  I  refer  to  that  part 
of  the  cropland  adjustment  program 
which  bears  the  colorful  name  of  Green- 
span. 

The  people  who  live  m  our  cities  and 
who  pay  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  farm 
programs  often  see  no  direct  return  from 
their  money.  In  many  instances,  they  feel 
that  they  give  up  some  short-term  ad- 
vantages, such  as  bargains  or  distress 
prices  for  surplus  produ-ts.  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  long-term  benefits.  Many  of 
us  who  represent  urban  constituencies 
recognize  the  validity  of  these  long-term 
considerations — the  benefits  of  abun- 
dance that  can  come  only  from  a  healthy 
agriculture— the  benefits  of  good  mar- 
kets that  can  exist  only  when  farmers 
are  prosperous — the  benefits  of  protec- 
tion against  depression— the  benefits  of 
social  justice,  the  strengthening  of  de- 
mocracy, when  we  strengthen  those  who 
are  too  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
people  they  deal  with  in  the  markets. 

But.  these  benefits  are  Intangible,  and 
we  in  the  cities  do  not  see  or  feel  them 
with  our  senses. 

Greenspan,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
given  us  a  feeUng  of  getting  something 
immediately  for  our  money. 

This  program  has  provided  grants  to 
our  cities,  school  districts,  counties,  and 


A  TRUE  STORY  THAT  COULDN'T  BE 
TRUE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  ro  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an 
editorial  from  the  Sunday,  October  8, 
1967,  Minneapolis  Tribune  in  the 
Record: 

A  Tbok  Story  That  Couldn't  Be  Tbue 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  country 
rocked  by  violence  In  Its  big  cities.  Some 
called  them  racial  disturbances.  Others  said 
they  were  riots.  A  few  called  It  a  revolution. 

The  nation  was  shocked,  to  put  it  mildly. 
"The  greatest  crisis  since  the  Civil  War." 
was  how  the  politicians  described  it.  The  poll- 
sters went  out  and  found  that  the  people 
wanted  the  government  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. The  politicians  responded  with  a  multi- 
tude of  propasals  ...  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
the  cities  ...  tax  Incentives  to  stimulate 
ghetto  housing  construction  .  .  .  massive 
Job  programs. 

Alas.  It  was  all  talk.  The  President  was 
too  busy  fighting  a  wnr  in  another  country 
to  provide  any  real  leadership.  He  appointed 
a  study  commission  and  announced  pl.-.ns 
to  spend  S40  million  from  existing  programs 
to  create  more  jobs.  The  Congress  was  more 
interested  In  cutting  the  budget,  although  It 
had  second  thoughts  about  Its  earlier  in- 
clination to  economize  on  rat  control,  rent 
supplements  and  the  poverty  program. 

Even  In  the  ciUes  that  suffered  the  up- 
heavals. Uttle  was  changed.  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  death  and  destruction  were  severe. 
the  recommendations  of  a  study  commission 
were  largely  Ignored.  In  Detroit,  scene  of  an- 
other great  uprising,  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  wheel-spinning.  In  Minneapolis, 
a  city  with  problems  small  enough  to  be 
manageable,  a  grand  Jury  worried  about  un- 
desirable elements  In  a  youth  center. 

All  the  while,  the  gap  grew  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots.  Those  In  the 
ghettos  conUnued  to  live  In  crowded  hous- 
ing, subsisting  on  menial  jobs  or  no  jobs, 
growing  ever  more  alienated  from  the  afflu- 
ent society  around  them,  but  not  of  them 
This  went  on  through  another  winter. 
Into  another  spring,  and  then  came  summer 
again.  The  country  was  rocked  by  violence 
even  greater  than  before.  The  nation  was 
shocked  .  .  .  etc. 


JOB  CORPS  PAYS  OFF  BIG 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remsirks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  ironic  and  peculiar  aspects  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  the  propensity  of  the  program's 
opponents  to  launch  all-out  attacks  on 
component  parts  of  the  protrram  at  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  they  are  emerging 
as  real  successes.  This  has  certainly  been 
the  case  with  programs  such  as  Head- 
start  and  Upward  Bound,  which  did  not 
interest  the  opposition  too  much  until 
they  began  to  win  the  acclaim  of  educa- 
tors and  local  leaders  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. And  it  is  proving  to  be  equally  true 
today,  when  a  massive  campaign  is  un- 
derway to  kill  or  emasculate  the  Jo'o 
Corps,  just  as  this  program  is  becoming 
the  object  of  praise  and  support  frora 
business,  labor,  and  local  leadership  al- 
most wherever  Job  Corps  centers  are 
located. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  record 
Job  Corps  is  compiling  in  the  crucial 
field  of  human  renewal.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  an 
article  by  Betty  Katz,  entitled  "Youth's 
Stint  in  Job  Corps  Pays  Off  Big."  which 
appeared  in  the  'Van  Nuys  News,  on 
September  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  tells  the  story 
of  a  young  man  named  Edmund  Lee 
■Whittacre,  of  Simi,  Calif.,  who  found  the 
road  to  opportimity  through  the  Job 
Corps.  Mr.  Whittacre  compiled  a  tre- 
mendous record  of  achievement  in  the 
Job  Corps,  and  has  won  a  fine  job  as  an 
electromechanical  assembler  at  Rantec 
Corp.,  in  Calabasas.  Next  year  he  plans 
to  enroll  in  college  to  seek  a  degree  in 
electronics  and  engineering.  In  Ed 
Whittacre 's  own  words: 

I  think  the  Job  Corps  is  a  great  program 
for  the  boy  who  will  really  try  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  exactly  the  type 
of  program  and  the  type  of  success  we 
envisioned  when  the  Economic  Oppor- 
ttmity  Act  was  enacted  in  1964.  We  are 
making  solid  progress  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty—as  Ed   'Whittacre's   case   demon- 
strates— and.  as  Look  magazine  put  it 
several  months  ago.  "we  can't  quit  now. " 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  insert 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Van  Nuvs  (Calif. ^  News, 
Sept.  15.  1967] 
Youth's  Sttnt  in  Job  Corps  Pays  Off  Big 
(By  Betty  Katz) 
An  outstanding  Job  Corps  graduate,  a  high 
school  dropout  who  had  little  going  for  him 
at  this  time  last  year,  has   impressed  stnte 
referral  agency  personnel  and  one  major  Val- 
ley firm  to  such  a  degree  that  he  has  been 
placed  on  an  excellent  Job  In  the  vocation  of 
his  choice. 

Edmund  Lee  Whittacre,  17.  of  1548  Ander- 
son St.,  Siml.  Is  starting  Monday  as  an  elec- 
tro-mechanical assembler  at  Rantec  Corp.  in 
Calabasas  and  plans  to  enroll  at  a  college 
next  year  t-o  major  In  electronics  and  engi- 
neering. 

One  of  seven  boys  and  two  girls  In  tne 
Clifford  A.  Whittacre  family,  the  youth 
dropped  out  of  school  after  completing  the 
10th  grade  at  Simi  High  School  la£t  summer 
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and  entered  the  Job  Corps  on  December  13, 

^  When  he  reported  this  week  to  the  Cali- 
fornia  SUte    Employment   Service    in    Van 
Nuys  which  had  processed  him  to  Parks  Job 
corps  Center  near  Pleasanton,  he  astounded 
Job  Corps  specialists  in  that  office. 
great  program 
Instead   of   the   customary   completion   of 
one  general  program  of  training  and  some- 
times a  G.E.D.   (general  education  diploma 
equivalent  to   high  school   graduation),  Ed 
showed   nine   different   certificates   obtained 
during  his  nine  months  in  the  Job  Corps. 
The  graduate's  enthusiastic  avowal: 
"I  think  the  Job  Corps  is  a  gre^t  program 
for  the  boy  who  wUl  really  try  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  It." 

This  WL«  underscored  by  the  proof  pre- 
sented to  Job  Corps  specialist  Morey  Altes. 
young  Whittacre  not  only  obtained  his 
Ci  E  D  but  completed  progr.im.s  in  basic  elec- 
tronics resistance  welding,  manufacturing 
assembly,  job  application.  Job  interviewing. 
Red  Cross  first  aid  and  life  saving.  In  addi- 
tion, he  earned  a  driver's  certificate  enabling 
him  to  drive  government  vehicles  including 

truclts. 

recetve  tests 

All  this  means  that  during  his  nine  months 
of  Job  Corps  service.  Altes  s.iid,  Ed  left  extra 
leisure  hours  to  other  corpsmen  and  spent  a 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the  cla.ssroom. 

Corpsmen,  explained  Ralph  Pile.  CSES  of- 
fice manager,  receive  aptitude  tests  at  the 
Job  Corps  centers  to  help  them  determine 
their  potential.  Then  they  are  allowed  to 
select  their  own  coiu^e  or  courses  of  study. 

For  most  it  is  a  one-skill  training  proposi- 
tion and  at  best  some  of  the  boys  also  work 
toward  obtaining  their  G.ED.  Whittacre  Is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  returnees  his 
office  has  processed,  according  to  Pile. 

BRIGHT    YOUNG    MAN 

Concurring  with  this  high  regard  for  the 
young  man's  potential  are  his  new  employ- 
ers, Rantec  Corp..  which  manufactures 
microwave  electronic  components,  antennaes 
and  sub-systems— an  area  right  down  WlUt- 
tacre's  alley  of  interest. 

According  to  Jeff  Allen.  admUilstrative  as- 
sistant in  the  firm's  industrial  relations  de- 
partment. "Ed  seems  like  a  very  bright  young 
man.  able  to  assume  responsibility.  We  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  his  development." 


POLITICS  AND  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  OttincerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frora  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  recently  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  pubhcity  and  discussion  over  the  po- 
litical expressions  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. This  stemmed  primarily  from  the 
criticism  by  a  group  of  volunteers  serv- 
ing in  Chile  over  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  the  proposed  disciplinary 
action  against  them. 

When  this  issue  first  arose.  I  urged  my 
good  friend.  Jack  Vaughn.  Peace  Corps 
Director,  to  come  out  on  the  side  of  per- 
mitting volunteers  maximum  freedom  of 
expression  with  respect  to  U.S.  politics 
and  policies  within  the  United  States.  I 
did  so  because  I  feel  this  volunteer  free- 
dom is  important  to  tlie  reception  of  vol- 
unteers overseas  and  especially  to  coun- 
teiing  any  impression  that  they  could 


be  Government  or  CIA  agents.  It  is  also 
important  to  volunteer  morale  and  re- 
cruitment. These  factors  are  important 
enough  to  override  any  adverse  domestic 
criticism. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  its  freedom  from 
usual  State  Department  policy  re- 
.straints.  To  quote  Secretary  Rusk's  re- 
marks of  May  1961: 

The  Peace  Corps  is  not  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy  because  to  make  it  so  would 
rob  it  of  Its  contribution  to  foreign  policy. 

Jack  Vaughn  was  clearly  faced  with  a 
very  difficult  decision  and  I  am  most 
pleased  to  commend  him  for  his  flexibil- 
ity, good  judgment,  and  fortitude  in  re- 
examining the  original  policy  and  in  per- 
mitting individual  volunteers  to  address 
U.S.  officials  and  news  media  on  U.S.  po- 
litical issues  and  to  identify  themselves 
as  volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  herewith,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle from  the  September  Volimteer.  the 
Peace  Corps  magazine,  wliich  describes 
this  issue  and  the  policies  in  greater 
detail : 

PoLmcs  and  the  Pe.^ce  Corps 
(By  Stuai-t  Awbrey) 
(Note. — Political  expression  became  an 
overt  Peace  Corps  Issue  this  summer.  It  was 
raised  when  a  group  of  Volunteers  in  Chile 
circulated  a  petition  protesting  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Director  Jack  Vaughn  responded 
with  a  statement  that  Volunteers  could  ex- 
press individual  opinions  on  U.S.  policy  if 
they  avoided  public  identification  with  the 
Pe;ice  Corps  A  Volunteer  who  persisted  in 
carrying  his  views  to  the  U.S.  and  host  press 
was  terminated,  and  his  case  received  wide- 
spread attention.  Overseas,  at  training  sites 
and  in  Washington,  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
examined the  nature  and  risks  of  political 
expression  by  Its  members.  Subsequently,  the 
non-identlficatlon  statement  was  amended 
so  as  to  permit  individual  Volunteers  to  ad- 
dress U.S.  authorities  and  Journals  on  U.S. 
political  issues  and  identify  themselves  as 
Volunteers.) 

The  short,  hot,  political  stimmer  of  the 
Peace  Corps  reaffirmed  the  rights  of  Its  mem- 
bers to  exercise  personal  discretion  In  mat- 
ters of  political  speech.  It  also  demon.strated 
that  among  Peace  Corps  members  the  right 
to  speak  out  on  political  issues  often  gen- 
erates more  concern  than  the  issues  t  hem- 
Neither  of  these  conditions  is  original,  or 
surprising.  The  sustaining  power  of  the 
Peace  Corps  rests  less  in  the  hands  of  its 
shifting  and  occasionally  indifferent  con- 
stituencies than  in  its  Ideal.  The  current 
generation  of  Volunteers  and  staff  members, 
no  less  than  their  predecessors,  considers 
free  speech  a  cornerstone  of  that  ideal. 

IDEAL    EXCEEDS    REALITY 

Thousands  of  Volunteers  have  testified 
through  completion  of  service  questionnaires 
that  the  idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  greater 
than  the  actual  experience.  Thousands  of 
Volunteers  and  staff  members  have  at- 
tempted to  enhance  that  experience  by 
bringing  the  operational  reality  of  the  Peace 
Corps  as  close  as  possible  to  its  ideal.  That 
task  never  ceases,  but  in  approaching  it. 
Volunteers  and  staff  members  love  nothing 
quite  so  much  as  a  confrontation  between 
the  ideal  and  its  application.  The  subject  of 
free  expression  provides  a  natural  arena  for 
this  confrontation  because  implicit  in  the 
Peace  Corps  idea  is  the  notion  that  individ- 
uals, by  their  own  actions,  including  speech, 
might  "affect  societies  in  a  meaningful  way. 

This  confrontation  between  the  idea  and 
the  appUcatlon,  as  tiiey  relate  to  free  speech 


on  political  issues,  was  both  natural  and  In- 
evitable. It  was  probably  necessarj-,  too.  be- 
cause the  right  to  exercise  personal  discre- 
tion in  speech,  rather  than  have  that  discre- 
tion imposed  from  some  other  authority, 
must  be  won  or  lost  by  each  generation, 
which  for  the  Peace  Corpe  might  imply  as 
often  as  every  two  years.  One  senior  staff 
member  sensitive  to  the  pitfalls  of  political 
expression  suggested  that  '-Volunteers  are 
always  testing  the  Peace  Corps"  in  this  area; 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  agency's  open  so- 
ciety is  always  testing  the  Volunteers. 

INDIVlDtJAL    AND    GROUP 

The  right  to  exercise  personal  discretion. 
as  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  institutional 
restraints,  applies  not  only  to  political  speech 
but  to  anv  Peace  Corps  activity  in  which  the 
Individual  might  Jeopardize  the  group.  An 
example  that  comes  to  mind  is  In  the  sphere 
of  social  behavior.  The  dismissal  of  a  Volun- 
leer  whose  public  behavior  was  Judged  to 
have  been  harmful  to  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram In  Eastern  Nigeria  created  a  controversy 
that  surrounded  Jack  Vaughn  during  his 
visit  there  last  fall.  The  director  sustained 
the  Judgment  of  the  local  staff  that  the 
Volunteer's  Indiscretion,  and  not  his  morals 
(as  some  contended)  warranted  his  dismissal. 

As  someone  suggested  at  the  forum  held 
in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  political 
involvement,  if  and  when  the  Peace  Corps 
ever  gets  around  to  writing  a  White  Paper  on 
the  topic  It  should  be  called  a  Grey  Paper. 
It  could  never  reflect  an  absolutist  jxjsltion 
because  the  history  of  the  Peace  Corps  h.is 
been  compiled  tav  men  and  women  who  caUed 
themselves,  after  Kennedy,  "idealists  without 
illusions."  Their  history  generally  is  com- 
posed in  deed  more  than  in  words,  but  the 
evidence  suggests  that  they  were  and  are 
generally  Judicious  in  their  choice  of  words. 
especially  their  political  words. 

FREE    EXPRESSION 

The  fact  is  that  for  more  than  sU  years, 
and  particularly  in  the  past  year  and  one 
half  under  Jack  Vaughn,  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  have  enjoyed  as  much  If  not 
more  freedom  of  expression  than  members 
or  employes  of  any  private  or  government 
institution  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  universiUes  and  coUeges. 
This  freedom  has  apphed  e-pecially  to  speech 
and  wriUngs  on  matters  that  relate  directly 
to  the  philosophy  and  operation  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  has  also  applied  to  speech  and 
v.Ti tings  on  matters  of  pubUc  concern  m  the 
United'  States,  particularly  but  not  exclu- 
sively on  the  sublect  of  civil  rights.  It  has 
not  applied  to  speech  and  writings  on  mat- 
ters of  public  concern  in  host  countxles. 
where  policy  and  practice  have  dictated  non- 
involvem-ent. 

A  development  In  CliUe  this  summer  chal- 
lenged the  assumption  that  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  have  a  de  facto  right  to  pubhc 
expression  of  private  views  on  political  ques- 
tions. A  group  of  Volunteers  began  to  cir- 
culate a  petition  protesting  U£.  poUcy  In 
Vietnam,  which  prompted  Jack  Vaughn  to 
tell  them  that  Volunteers  had  a  right  to  ex- 
press Individual  opinions  to  U.S.  authorities 
and  the  VS.  press  so  long  as  they  avoided 
public  identification  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
His  medium  was  a  letter  to  Volunteers  which 
concluded : 

"I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Peace  Corps  is  made  as  In- 
dividuals and  does  not  entail  subscribing 
to  or  endorsing  any  set  of  political  beUefs. 
The  Peace  Corps  as  an  organization  has 
neither  the  expertise  nor  the  mission  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  political  matters  outside  our 
area  of  responsibility.  It  has  no  position  on 
such  matters  and  no  one  can.  in  good  con- 
science, seek  to  speak,  or  to  permit  others 
to  infer  tbat  they  speak,  for  Its  15.000  mem- 
bers." 

One  of  the  Chile  Volunteers,  Bruce  Murray. 
wrote  to  The  Neic  Yoik  Times  protesting  the 
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war  in  Vietnam  and  the  policy  enunciated  by 
Vaughn.  The  Tiiru'S  did  not  print  Murray's 
letter,  but  treated  the  petition  and  the 
pollcv;  a  wire  service  picked  up  the  story  and 
It  was  treated  in  the  Chile  press.  Though 
Miuray  was  discouraged  from  further  action 
by  his  regional  Peace  Corps  director,  he 
translated  his  letter  to  The  Times,  delivered 
It  to  El  Sur  in  Concepcion  and  had  it  pub- 
lished. He  was  terminated  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  Involved  himself  in  a  political 
issue  that  Is  contentious  in  Chile.  Back  in 
Wiishlngton,  he  told  Peace  Corps  staff  mem- 
bers that  if  he  returned  to  Chile  he  would 
continue  to  carry  the  same  Issue  to  the 
Chilean  and  U.S.  press. 

VflTTNAM    PLATFORM 

For  at  least  one  newspaper  and  a  handful 
of  Individuals  In  the  United  States,  the 
Murray  dismissal  present«d  an  opportunity 
to  use  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  platform  for  their 
views  on  Vietnam,  as  Murray  himself  had 
done.  But  by  far  the  majority  of  those 
concerned  with  the  case  gave  their  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  Peace  Corps  members 
to  address  themselves  to  matters  of  public 
concern  In  the  United  States.  A  quintet  of 
Volunteers  In  Ecuador  quickly  tested  the 
non-Peace  Corps  identification  edict  with  a 
letter  to  The  New  York  Times,  which  dwelt 
primarily  with  the  policy  and  summarily 
with  Vietnam.  These  Volunteers  were  not 
terminated.  They  had  not  injected  their 
views  on  a  contentious  political  issue  into 
the  host  press.  Vaughn  followed  shortly  with 
an  amendment  to  the  earlier  ban  on  identifi- 
cation with  the  Peace  Corps  In  letters  home; 
he  said  the  right  to  write  Individual  letters 
to  U.S.  authorities  and  Journals  on  U.S. 
political  Issues,  using  Peace  Corps  identi- 
fication or  not.  was  okay  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  alteration  In  effect  reaffirmed  the 
rights  of  Peace  Corps  members  to  address 
themselves  to  public  questions  at  home. 
Vaughn  also  reaffirmed  the  policy  of  non- 
Involvement  In  host  national  political  Issues. 

DISCRETION    REAFFIRMED 

On  the  surface,  the  Peace  Corps  was  back 
where  It  started,  perched  precariously,  as 
always,  on  the  discretion  of  Its  membership. 
But  It  had  gone  through  a  classic  crisis,  and 
some  things  would  not  be  the  same  again. 
The  changes,  like  so  many  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  could  not  easily  be  measured,  pri- 
marily because  most  of  them  were  wrought 
In  the  minds  and  attitudes  of  participants. 
The  very  foundations  of  the  non-political 
nature  of  the  Peace  Corps  were  re-examined 
with  a  clear  realization  that  a  new  chapter 
was  being  written.  Returned  Volunteers  no 
longer  associated  with  the  agency  attempted 
for  the  first  time  to  exercise  group  Influence 
on  the  agency.  Returned  Volunteers  on  the 
staff  promoted  a  forum  on  political  involve- 
ment and  engaged  with  senior  officials  In  the 
largest  and  longest  forum  In  memory.  Thou- 
sands of  trainees  tackled  the  question  In  dis- 
cussion groups. 

The  chapter,  like  most  ol  the  chapters  In 
the  Peace  Corps  political  book,  remains  un- 
finished. It  is  Impossible  to  predict,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  coming  generation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  will  exercise  its  powers  of  discretion 
so  "-isely  as  most  of  their  predecessors.  All 
we  know  Is  that  they  will  have  the  chance 
to  try.  The  current  generation  has  taught 
the  t'eace  Corps  that  it  has  less  to  fear  from 
poltlcal  issues  than  from  restraints  on  their 
discission.  That  lesson  in  Itself  was  worthy 
of  the  experience. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  President  Johnson  signed  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 11,  as  General  Pulaski's  Memorial 
Day. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  great  Polish  patriot  and  to  honor 
his  tireless  efforts  and  dedication  to 
the  cause  cf  America's  freedom  and 
indeoendence. 

Count  Kazimierz—Casimir— Pulaski,  a 
nobleman  and  army  officer,  was  driven 
into  exile  from  his  native  Poland.  In  1777 
he  joined  the  American  Revolutionary 
Army  as  an  officer  and  organized  the  first 
American  cavalry  unit,  known  as  the 
Pulaski  Legion.  He  was  subsequently 
made  a  brigadier  general  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  cavalry.  He  served  with 
great  distinction  and  valor  in  America's 
War  of  Independence  and  his  role  at 
Brandywine  and  Germantown  is  partic- 
ularly noteworthy.  On  October  9,  1779, 
while  leading  his  cavalry  unit  in  a  dar- 
ing charge  during  the  Battle  of  Savan- 
nah, General  Pulaski  was  mortally 
wounded— thus  giving  his  life  for  his 
conviction  that  freedom  is  a  nation's 
most  cherished  possession. 

Not  only  do  we  pay  tribute  to  General 
Pulaski  but  I  believe  this  is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  on  which  to  honor  those 
many  Americans  of  Polish  origin  or  de- 
scent who  have  defended  and  strength- 
ened General  Pulaski's  principles  over 
the  years  and  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  strength  and  growth  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  presently  more 
than  10  million  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  and  their  many  contributions  to 
government,  science,  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities and  athletics  should  be  noted 
with  great  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  Amer- 
icans— regardless  of  birth  or  descent — 
should  pause  today  and  rededicate  them- 
selves to  those  principles  and  convictions 
which  General  Pulaski  fought  and  died 
for — that  the  erosion  of  freedom  any- 
where weakens  freedom  everywhere. 


tion's  budget  recommendations  in  areas 
such  as  public  works. 

Actually,  the  responsibility  for  Federal 
spending  is  a  dual  one.  The  President  is 
obligated  to  present  his  budget  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  and  to  jus- 
tify them.  But  only  Congress  can  make 
the  actual  appropriations.  The  President 
cannot  spend  what  Congress  does  not 
give  him.  In  the  current  dispute,  both 
parties  have  been  at  fault.  The  President 
has  failed  to  establish  reasonable  spend- 
ing priorities  in  light  of  current  economic 
and  international  conditions.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  his  spending  program 
has  served  actually  to  fan  the  fires  of  the 
inflation  he  is  seeking  to  alleviate  by 
raising  taxes.  And  Congress  has  further 
aggravated  the  situation  by  going  beyond 
the  administration's  budget  recommen- 
dations in  some  instances  and  falling  to 
reduce  unnecessarily  high  budget  re- 
quests in  others. 

I  wa5  pleased  to  hear  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations state  to  the  House  last  week 
that  he  was  looking  forward  to  seeing 
legislation  introduced  to  rescind  appro- 
priations made  earlier  this  year  by  the 
House.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor]  in  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
scind the  $143  million  appropriation  for 
the  supersonic  transport — SST. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  appropriation 
is  not  justified  for  a  project  which  not 
only  is  a  potential  menace  to  health, 
safety,  and  property  but  which  may  well 
end  up  costing  the  Nation  several  billions 
of  dollars  without  any  demonstrable 
benefit.  I  have  opposed  appropriations 
for  the  SST  in  the  past  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Continued  funding  of  this 
highly  speculative  venture  means  taking 
an  irrevocable  plunge  down  a  bottomless 
pit  of  expenditure. 

If  this  House  really  means  to  reduce 
nonessential  spending,  let  It  act  favor- 
ably on  the  legislation  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  me.  And 
let  that  be  but  a  start  in  meeting  con- 
gressional responsibility  to  control  the 
appropriations  process. 


GE.N-ERAL  PULASKI  MEMORIAL  DAY, 
1967 

\'r.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI  may  ex- 
tonci  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  sind  Include  extraneous  matter. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESCIND  SST 
APPROPRL'^TION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  great  furor  over  who  is 
responsible  for  reducing  nonessential 
spending.  The  President  maintains  that 
the  appropriations  process  is  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress,  yet  he  has  seen 
fit  to  freeze  certain  military  construction 
and  public  works  projects  and  just  a  year 
ago  put  a  freeze  on  highway  spending. 
Many  Members  of  this  House  maintain 
that  the  President  must  take  the  initia- 
tive to  reduce  spending,  yet  they  con- 
sistently go  beyond  even  the  admlnlstra- 
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COLUMBUS    DAY    AS    A    NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  last  week, 
my  good  friend  and  constituent,  the 
Honorable  John  F.  Nave,  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
support  of  legislation  to  establish  Octo- 
ber 12,  Columbus  Day,  as  a  national 
holiday.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  was  interested  in  his  testimony 
and  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Nave  is  actively  working  with  the 
National  Columbus  Day  Committee  for 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  as  legislative  chairman  of  the  Grand 


Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  Order 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in  America.  His  tes- 
timony, in  part,  foUows: 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  SUte  of  New-York. 
,-,-der  of  the  Son*  of  Italy  in  Amerloa,  a  frater- 
n'fU  non-profit  non-political  organization, 
ounded  incorporated,  and  recognized  under 
the  lIws  of  the  St.ate  of  New  York  since 
1911.  wholeheartedly  favors  the  enactment  of 
House  Bill(s)  now  before  your  House  Ju- 
mc  iry  subcommittee  No.  4  to  make  Colum- 
bus oly  (October  12)  a  legal  federal  holiday. 

This  continent  was  discovered  in  1492- 
475  vears  ago-and  of  which  the  last  191 
Years'  we  have  been  a  nation. 
^  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  since 
then— down  through  the  centuries— on  the 
discoverv  of  America  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus that  any  lengthy  statement  would  ap- 
near  to  take  on  a  repetitious  and  superfluous 
meaning.  Because  of  this,  and  to  advance  our 
m^e,  we  shall  Indulge  briefly  in  basic  rea- 
soning and  m  logical  contravention  of  vaUd 

°''AT\m'^i   and   devoted   American  citizens. 


periods.  In  addition,  they  faU  to  note  that 
our  business  world,  some  representing  very 
vital  segments  In  Indusuy.  such  as  railroads, 
airlines,  buses,  manufacturers.  aU  vital  to 
our  economy,  stand  to  gain  by  additional 
leisure  and  recreational  time. 

Needless  to  say  its  good  effect  will  be  seen 
In  more  job  opportunities,  more  prosperity, 
more  good  will,  more  excise  taxes  for  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  a  better  effect  on  the 
national  health  and  welfare. 

To  elaborate  further  on  this  point  we  note 
that  right  now  Members  of  the  Congress. 
News  Media,  and  many  other  Americans  are 
advocating  the  reaUgnment  of  most  of  our 
current  legal  federal  holidays  so  as  to  extend 
certain  two  day  weekends  into  three  day 
weekends  for  the  same  basic  reasons  which 
we  have  outlined  In  favor  of  making  Colum- 
bus Day  a  legal  federal  holiday. 


tve  believe  It  Is  a  matter  of  duty,  honor  and 
country  that  we  honor  finally  this  great 
man— Christopher  Columbus— and  the  deed 
he  performed.  Certainly  enough  time  has 
elapsed  to  favor  this  action. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  of  the  Unitea 
States  of  America  by  enacting  House  Blll(s) 
now  before  it  at  this  hearing  would  be  keep- 
ing m  step  \^'ith  the  same  action  already 
taken  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
50  States  in  the  Union,  Including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  In  declaring  this 
day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

Al>:o  let  us  not  forget  that  it  would  add 
to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  for  Columbus 
Day  is  both  a  legal  holiday  and  great  day 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

For  the  record  it  should  be  noted  that 
countries  which  declare  Columbus  Day  as  a 
legal  holldav  In  South  and  Central  America 
and  the  year  in  which  they  proclaimed  same 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Argentina,  1917. 

(2)  Bolivia.  1936. 

(3)  Chile.  1921. 

(4)  Colombia.  1892. 

(5)  Costa  Rica.  1892. 

(6)  Cuba.  1922. 

(7)  Dominican  Republic,  1912. 

(8)  Ecuador,  1915. 

(9)  Guatemala.  1913. 

(10)  Honduras.  1949. 

(11)  Nicaragua,  1898. 

(12)  Panama,  1945. 

(13)  Paraguay.  1939. 

(14)  Peru.  1917. 

(15)  Salvador.  1939, 

(16)  Uruguay,  1937. 

(17)  Venezuela.  1921, 

Thus,  we  find  by  laws  enacted  In  the  en- 
tire Western  Hemisphere  that  Columbus  Day, 
next  to  Christmas,  is  the  most  celebrated 
holiday.  With  this  fact  In  sight.  It  Is  hard  to 
conceive  that  our  Federal  Government  does 
not  follow  suit. 

Some  people  in  good  conscience  and  with 
valid  rea.soning  oppose  Columbus  Day  as  an 
added  legal  federal  holiday  because  it  might 
increase  highway  accidents.  This  question 
was  asked  to  be  answered  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator.  Bureau  of  Roads, 
when  submitted  to  him  by  a  former  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  replied  with  a  mass 
of  statistics  and  concluded  as  follows:  'That 
highway  accidents  should  not  be  a  major 
consider.ation  in  any  decision  on  the  proposal 
that  Columbus  Day  be  made  a  legal  holiday." 

Other  people  object  because  It  would  cost 
roughly  over  $50  million  a  year  to  give  each 
federal'  employee  an  additional  day  off.  How- 
ever, they  fail  to  realize  the  Increase  In 
excise  taxes  the  Federal  Government  will  ob- 
tain on  the  sale  of  such  it«ms  as  travel  fares, 
gasoline,  tobacco  and  other  goods  whose  con- 
sumption rises  with  leisure  and  recreational 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  DAVID  F, 
CUNNINGHAM,  DD..  COADJUTOR 
BISHOP  OP  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
SYRACUSE 


Newman  centers  for  private  and  public 
colleges,  retreat  houses,  and  similar  com- 
munity oriented  projects  are  too  various 
to  enumerate. 

Nor  can  one  measure,  but  merely  af- 
firm, the  contributions  Bishop  Cun- 
ningham has  made  during  these  years 
toward  the  spiritual  and  moral  well- 
being  not  only  of  his  own  church  but  of 
the  community  in  which  he  ha,s  labored. 
No  small  part  for  the  intensified  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  all  religious  groups 
is  the  spirit  Bishop  Cunnmgham  has 
brought  to  the  community  from  his  par- 
ticipation at  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

With  the  people  of  all  faiths  in  tlie 
counties  of  Broome,  Chenango.  Cortiand, 
Madison,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  and  Os- 
wego, we  join  in  extending  our  prayer- 
ful congratulations  to  the  Most  Reverend 
David  F.  (Cunningham.  D.D.,  the  new 
coadjutor  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Syr- 
acuse. 


Mr  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HANLEY.  Tomorrow,  October  12, 
1967  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,    Syracuse,    N.Y.,    the    Most 
Reverend  David  F.  Cunningham,  D.D.. 
will  be  formally  received  as  coadjutor 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse.  As 
coadjutor    "with    right    of    succession. 
Bishop   Cunnin&ham    will    become    the 
sixth  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse 
should    the    present   bishop,    the    Most 
Reverend  Walter  A.  Foery  retire  or  be- 
come incapacitated.  Sharing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Onondaga  County 
and  the  other  six  counties  that  comprise 
the  Diocese  of  Syracuse.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  memorable  event  is  deser\ing  of 
special  recognition. 

The  new  coadjutor  was  born  In  Walk- 
erville,  Mont.,  but  grew  up  in  New  York 
State  in  the  city  of  Oswego.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  on  June  12, 
1926  Following  graduate  studies  in  can- 
on law  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Wa.shington.  D.C.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  Secretary  successively  to 
Bishop  Daniel  J,  Curley,  Bishop  John 
A  Duffv,  and  Bi.shop  Walter  A,  Foery. 
Under  Bishop  Foery  he  was  given  in- 
creasing responsibilities  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  diocese,  being  appointed 
chancellor  in  1939.  vicar  general  in  1946. 
and  auxiliai-y  bishop  in  1950. 

During  these  years  the  diocese  experi- 
enced the  greatest  growth  in  its  81  years 
history.  The  almost  doubling  of  the 
Catholic  population  necessitated  the  es- 
tablishing of  33  new  parishes  and  the 
erection  of  64  new  church  buildings. 
The  opening  of  two  colleges,  LeMoyne 
and  Maria  Regina,  of  10  new  liigh 
schools,  and  of  38  additional  grammar 
schools,  is  indicative  of  the  development 
of  the  Catholic  educational  system  dur- 
ing this  period.  Other  developments  as 
the  expansion  of  hospital  facilities  and 
homes  for  the  aged,  the  establishing  of 
summer  youth  camps,  an  inner  city 
foundation   for  work  among  the  poor. 


SPEECH  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SAMUEL 
S.      STRATTON— THE      COLLEGES 
AND  THE  COUNTRY 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yest^erday 
our  colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Strat- 
TONl  delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  39th  annual  Founders'  Day  Convoca- 
tion of  Hartwick  College,   in  Oneonta, 
N.Y.  In  addition.  Hartwick  College  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Stratton  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  I  commend  the 
good  judgment  of  Hartwick  College  in 
confening   this   most   deserving   honor 
upon  my  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Stratton,  and  extend  to  him  my 
heartiest  congratulations.  The  citation 
conferring  the  honorai-y  degi-ee  on  our 
colleague   praised  him  for  manifesting 
•'a    hi3h    sense    of    responsibility    and 
strongly  held  personal  standards,  sup- 
porting every  man's  share  in  benefiting 
by.   and   defending,   our   constitutional 
freedoms." 

In  his  address  to  the  college's  convoca- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  York,  a 
senior  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  has  twice  per.sonally 
visited  the  battlefronts  of  Vietnam, 
gave  a  careful  and  reasoned  analysis  of 
our  Nation's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  is  one  of  the  clearest  expositions  of 
this  policy  that  I  have  ever  read,  and 
I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  include  that 
address  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ana 
thus  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues in  this  House: 

The  Colleges  and  the  Cottntrt 
(Address  by  Congressman  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
ton at  the  37th  annual  Founders'  Day  Con- 
vocation, Hartwick  College,  Oct.  10,  1967) 
President  Klinger.  Chairman  Ryder.  Rev- 
erend clergy,  members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Hartwick  College: 

I  consider  it  a  very  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  be  asked  to  come  here  this  morning 
to  join  in  your  annual  celebration  of  Fotin- 
ders"  Day.  In  fact,  I  prize  this  invitation  so 
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hlgWy  that  I  have  even  found  it  possible  to 
be  away  from  Washington  on  the  very  day 
that  the  House  takes  up  a  pay  raise  bill  for 
millions  of  Government  employees,  a  meas- 
ure with  an  unusual  ability  to  win  friends 
at  the  ballot  box  in  November.  But  I  do 
expect  to  be  back  In  Washington  before  the 
final  vote  Is  taken — Just  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

In  the  9  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  Oneonta  In  the  Congress  I  have  treas- 
ured my  warm  friendships  here  at  Hartwlck. 
Many  of  your  fellow  students  have  served 
m  my  Washington  office  as  summer  interns. 
I  have  benefited  from  cordial  personal  friend- 
ships with  your  presidents  and  professors. 
Before  he  left,  President  Binder  asked  me  to 
assure  you  that  the  fact  that  he  had  left  for 
Yugoslavia  Just  before  I  came  here  to  speak 
■was  purely  coincidental.  He  said  he  hadn't 
planned  It  that  way  at  all. 

I  have  watched  with  admiration  the  tre- 
mendous growth  that  has  taken  place  on 
this  hill  In  these  past  9  years,  and  the  In- 
creasingly Important  role  that  Hartwlck  Col- 
lege is  playing  In  the  educational  life  of  the 
Nation,  especially  highlighted  this  year  with 
the  opening  of  your  new  center  for  Latin 
American  studies  in  Mexico  City. 

Founders'  Day  serves  two  primary  purposes 
here  at  Hartwlck.  First.  It  provides  a  perfectly 
normal  bit  of  lc:ng  on  the  acadenuc  cake, 
a  brief  but  well  deserved  break  early  In  the 
year's  schedule,  and  a  chance  for  both  the 
college  and  the  community  to  get  another 
glimpse  of  the  academic  pageantry  that  Is  so 
Important  a  part  of  any  thriving  college. 

But  there  is  a  more  Important  reason,  too. 
and  that  is  to  give  all  of  us  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  steady  progress  of  this  college, 
to  reflect  on  where  we  have  come  from,  pon- 
der where  we  are  headed,  and  remind  our- 
selves again  in  today's  changing  world  of  the 
principles  and  faltli  that  brought  this  Col- 
lege forth  almost  a  hilf  century  ago. 

What  was  that  faith,  what  were  those  prin- 
ciples that  made  possible  here  In  Oneonta 
a  new.  small.  llber;'l-arts  college  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Lutheran  Church?  Three  things 
appear  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  your  Founding  Fathers.  First,  certainly. 
was  that  American  men  and  women  could 
not  discharge  their  responsibilities  as  Chris- 
tian citizens  effectively  m  a  complex  and 
exp.andlng  world  without  access  to  all  the 
b.^sic  information  they  could  possibly  ab- 
sorb. HartT?.nck  College  was  created  first  of 
all  to  provide  the  sc>lid.  f.-'.ctual  Information 
that  the  times  required,  and  requires  even 
more  today. 

But  edu:at:on,  as  the  Pounders  of  Hart- 
wlck College  also  knew,  is  more  than  facts 
alone.  Get  wisdom,  says  the  Bible,  "and  with 
all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  Modern 
man  needs  more  than  Just  an  ability  to  recite 
the  World  Almanac  by  heart  from  cover  to 
cover.  He  needs  to  be  able  to  arrange  those 
facts  into  some  kind  of  meaningful  pattern. 
to  tie  one  bit  to  another  Into  some  overall 
concept  of  the  world  he  lives  In.  some  per- 
sonal faith  or  philosophy.  This  was  to  be 
one  of  the  special  responsibilities  of  this  new 
church-related  college.  The  effort  to  impart 
a  faith  or  philosophy  may  not  always  succeed, 
even  here.  But  it  Is  well  worth  the  try.  for 
without  some  fairly  coherent  view  of  where 
the  world  Is  or  should  be  heading,  many  of 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  factual  Information 
rapidly  lose  both  their  meaning  and  their 
usefulness. 

Before  I  became  a  politician  I  was  a  stu- 
dent of  philosophy,  believe  It  or  not.  And 
one  of  my  special  heroes  was  Spinoza.  Spl- 
nrza  w.is  a  master  at  putting  things  together 
Into  this  kind  of  meaningful  framework  He 
d.i  It  by  seeing  each  thing,  as  he  expressed 
it.  "sub  specie  aeternitatls".  under  the  aspect 
of  eternity.  "I  have  endeavored".  Spinoza 
w  Dte.  "neither  to  praise  nor  to  denounce 
nun's  actions,  but  to  understand  them."  This 
n»ay  seem  a  rather  detached  point  of  view 


for  today's  world,  but  the  pattern  that  Spi- 
noza had  In  mind  really  adds  up  to  the  scien- 
tific and  historical  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
between  events.  So,  like  the  Foimders  of 
Hartwlck  College,  Spinoza,  too.  would  have 
understood  the  words  of  that  current  song 
hit.  "On  a  Clear  Day  You  Can  See  Forever.  " 
This  Is  what  education  Is  really  about! 

Then  there  Is  a  third  Ingredient  of  a  Hart- 
wlck education.  This  College  wae  not  created, 
afterall,  to  make  hermits  or  recluses,  and  I 
see  little  evidence  here  that  you  have  been 
producing  any.  It  was  created  to  turn  out 
active,  productive,  effective,  and  responsible 
Christian  citizens — clergymen,  missionaries, 
teachers,  leaders  in  every  conceivable  secular 
walk  of  life.  Graduates  of  Hartwlck  College 
were  expected  to  be  doers  of  the  Word,  not 
hearers  only — to  act,  to  serve,  to  make  their 
contribution  to  their  community  and  their 
country,  to  carve  their  own  special  nltch  in 
the  world. 

My  father  was  a  preacher,  not  Lutheran 
but  Presbyterian.  And  I  can  recall  in  my 
early  days  a  certain  measure  of  chagrin  at 
being  a  preacher's  kid.  You  couldn't  quite  let 
go  the  way  the  other  kids  did.  I  often 
thought  it  might  be  more  fun  to  be  a  grocer's 
kid.  or  a  doctor's.  But  then  one  day  my  father 
pointed  out  that  there  were  more  minister's 
sons  listed  In  Who's  Who  than  the  sons  of 
anyone  else.  And  so  I  started  to  feel  a  little 
bit  better.  Just  why  this  fact  should  be  I 
don't  know,  but  I  suspect  that  the  mixture 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  that  per- 
vades most  personages  imparts  a  sense  of 
drive  and  commitment  to  those  who  are  a 
part  of  It  that  stays  with  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  In  fact,  I  often  wonder  whether 
we  in  our  generation,  for  all  our  material 
progress,  are  doing  half  as  much  to  get  our 
own  children  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
But  here  at  Hartwlck  you  do  feel  that  chal- 
lenge. 

These  are  the  three  concepts,  as  I  see  it, 
that  underlie  education  at  Hartwlck.  And 
when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  they  are  also 
principles  that  should  mark  all  good  educa- 
tion in  this  modern  democratic  society  of 
ours.  For,  as  some  of  the  more  activist  stu- 
dent organizations  have  lately  been  remind- 
ing us  In  another  connection,  the  college  is 
In  the  world  and  in  the  country,  with  its 
own  share  of  responsibility  for  the  success 
and  survival  of  our  special  way  of  life. 

Now  suppose  we  try  to  apply  these  three 
principles  which  I  have  Just  outlined  to  what 
Is  plainly  the  overriding  national  issue  in 
America  today — Viet  Nam.  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  this  is  a  controversial  subject 
that  has  divided  our  country  with  an  inten- 
sity and  bitterness  not  experienced  since  the 
months  Just  before  Pearl  Harbor.  I  know  that 
my  own  position  on  Viet  Nam  is  already 
fairly  well  known  to  anyone  who  has  the 
time — as  you  probably  don't — to  read  the 
Oneonta  papers.  And  I  know  there  are  those 
in  town  who  don't  agree  with  that  view — 
though  fewer  perhaps  here  than  on  another 
campus.  I  realize  the  Intensity  of  feeling 
runs  especially  high  In  the  academic  commu- 
nity. I  have  no  desire  to  start  an  argument 
here  this  morning.  But  if  education  Is  in- 
deed relevant  to  life,  and  if  our  colleges  do 
bear  their  share  of  responsibUlty  for  the 
success  and  sturvlval  of  this  Nation  and  our 
free  way  of  life,  then  we  must  try  again  and 
again  and  again  to  use  the  resources  and 
special  skills  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  think  through  the  complex  and  difficult 
aspects  of  this  baffling  and  frustrating  na- 
tional problem  to  a  workable  solution,  not 
just  sloganize  about  it. 

To  begin  with,  there  Is  the  fundamental 
obligation  to  get  the  full  facts.  We  in  Wash- 
ington are  often  amazed  at  the  number  of 
people  who  seem  to  have  solutions  to  'Viet 
Nam  without  any  real  understanding  of  the 
Far  East  or  of  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions. Indeed  many  seem  to  have  very  little 
memory  even  of  world  history.  And  a  lot  of 


those  who  are  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  our 
policy  in  Viet  Nam  haven't  even  been  there. 
"My  mind  is  made  up"  seems  to  be  the  view; 
"don't  confuse  me  with  the  facts." 

For  months  we  have  been  reading  about 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  supposedly  burned  by  U.S.  napalm. 
Yet  In  the  past  few  days  a  team  of  distin- 
guished physicians  from  the  A-M.A.  has  re- 
turned from  Viet  Nam  and  reported  that 
civilian  casualties  from  napalm  are  almost 
non-existent.  Day  after  day  the  New  York 
Times  tells  us  that  the  military  situation  Is 
no  better  there  now  than  when  our  troops 
first  landed.  Yet  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
the  Viet  Cong  had  cut  the  country  almost 
In  half,  while  today  we  have  reasonably  firm 
control  of  about  60  percent  of  the  land  area 
and  some  75  percent  of  the  people. 

I  got  a  letter  recently  from  a  fellow  who 
suggested  we  get  out  of  Viet  Nam  right  away. 
"Why  don't  you  fellows  just  draw  a  line",  he 
wrote  me,  "and  let  the  Communists  stay  on 
their  side  of  the  line  and  we'll  Btay  on  ours?" 
But  that,  afterall.  Is  what  the  fighting  Is  all 
about  now!  W^e  drew  such  a  line  back  at 
Geneva  in  1954,  and  the  Communists  didn't 
stay  put  on  their  side  of  that  line. 

Actually,  we  are  making  progress  in  Viet 
Nam.  and  most  people  who  go  there  come 
back  with  a  much  more  reassuring  view  of 
this  progress  and  of  the  value  of  the  Job  we 
are  doing  there.  And  it  isn't  brainwashing, 
either.  Viet  Nam  is  a  vastly  different  kind  of 
war  from  any  we  have  ever  fought  before. 
and  many  of  the  cliches  which  sound  so 
plausible  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  Just 
don't  apply  over  there. 

But  more  Is  at  issue  than  Just  facts  and 
figures.  What  about  the  pattern?  What  does 
it  all  mean?  Where  does  it  all  fit  into  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  world  these  past 
few  years?  Don't  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
our  colleges  to  give  ufi  some  reasonably  co- 
herent account  of  what  has  been  happening 
in  tills  world  of  oiu-s.  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  in  the  days  before?  Can  one 
really  understand  Viet  Nam  witliout  know- 
ing something  of  the  events  that  have  been 
shaping  history  for  these  past  50  years? 
Those  who  refuse  to  learn  from  the  errors  of 
the  past.  Santayana  said,  are  condemned  to 
repeat  them.  Well,  what  about  the  costly 
lessons  we  learned  'oetween  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  and  even  afterwards— Man- 
churia, and  Ethiopia,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Berlin,  and  Korea,  and  Lebanon,  and 
Cuba?  Have  we  learned  them?  Have  we  in- 
deed even  bothered  to  remember  them?  Per- 
haps Mao  Tse  Tung  was  not  entirely  right 
in  saying  that  all  power  comes  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  But  surely  we  icnow  enough 
from  our  past  to  realize  that  no  country 
can  possibly  remain  free  and  independent 
today  without  a  measure  of  military  force. 
Surely,  we  know,  too,  as  Winston  Churchill 
put  it.  that  we  do  not  obtain  peace  and 
security  for  ourselves  by  throwing  tiny  coun- 
tries to  the  wolves.  Everybody  wants  peace; 
the  problem  is  how  do  you  get  it  In  today's 
dangerous  and  predatory  world. 

It  takes  no  special  clairvoyance  to  under- 
stand what  has  been  happening  to  the 
United  States.  Since  before  World  War  U 
we  have  played  an  increasingly  greater  role 
in  trving  to  organize  a  peaceful,  orderly 
world.  Not  only  did  our  armies  contribute 
mightily  to  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and  Tojo. 
but  after  that  we  created  the  United  Nations. 
the  Marshall  Plan,  and  NATO.  And  in  the 
years  since  then  we  gave  away  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  thousands  of  American 
lives  to  make  a  world  where  order  would  pre- 
vail rather  than  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Never 
before  in  history  has  any  nation,  great  or 
small,  made  such  an  outpouring  of  its  own 
goods  and  lives  to  help  other  people  around 
the  world.  We  didn't  do  this  just  because  we 
were  altruistic.  We  didn't  take  over  the  task 
of  world  leadership  because  we  fancied  a  po- 
Uceman's  tmiform.  We  did  it  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  it  was  the  only  reasonable  way 
to  protect  our  own  security.  Draw-n  into  two 
devastating  foreign  conflicts  in  less  than  a 
generation,  we  knew  that  if  aggression  were 
ever  allowed  to  succeed  again  our  own  free- 
dom and  security  would  be  in  peril.  It  was 
as  simple  and  straightforw.xrd  as  that.  And 
until  Viet  Nam  we  have  won  every  confron- 
tation with  armed  aggression  that  we  under- 
took, from  Iran  to  Cuba.  Are  we  ready  now 
suddenly  to  give  up  on  this  long  and  costly 
and  increasingly  successful  struggle  and  just 
call  it  quits  bec^iiise  it's  only  a  small  coun- 
try, and  besides  it's  only  In  Asia. 

One  may  argue  whether  we  should  or 
shouldn't  have  gone  Into  Viet  Nam  in  the 
first  place,  but  that  question  Is  totally  aca- 
demic now.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  there.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  committed  ourselves, 
completely.  And  having  put  our  hand  to  the 
plow,  anyone  with  even  an  elementary  un- 
derstanding of  the  forces  and  factors  in  the 
present  world  knows  that  we  cannot  possibly 
turn  back  without  the  most  profoundly  ser- 
ious consequences  both  for  ourselves  and  the 
whole  world.  Oh,  It  may  be  comforting  to 
imagine  that  if  we  Just  abandoned  Viet  Nam 
tomorrow,  or  even  abandoned  It  in  easy 
stages  (as  the  enclave  theory  would  have  us 
do) .  our  worries  would  suddenly  be  at  an  end 
and  peace  would  descend  on  the  world.  But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As 
far  as  retreating  to  the  placid,  easy  days 
before  World  War  I.  when  America  lay  secure 
behind  the  far-flung  piower  of  the  British 
fleet,  the  plain  fact  is  that  we  Just  can't  go 
home  again. 

This  point  was  made  very  eloquently  only 
the  other  day  in  Look  magazine  by  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  Far  Eastern 
scholars.  Professor  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  of 
Harvard,  until  recently  our  ambassador  to 
Japan — and,  incidentally,  very  far  from 
being  a  Viet  Nam  hawk : 

"However  our  w'ithdrawal  (from  Viet  Nam) 
might  be  papered  over  (Ambassador  Reisch- 
auer wTites)  it  would  be  recognized  every- 
where as  a  defeat  for  us,  and  we  would  have 
to  face  the  consequences — all  of  Viet  Nam 
would  fall  under  Communist  rule — but  this 
in  itself  would  be  only  a  relatively  minor 
drawback — a  far  more  important  conse- 
quence of  our  withdrawal  would  be  the  psy- 
chological and  political  impact  of  our  defeat 
on  Southeast  Asia  and  the  whole  world — such 
an  outcome  in  the  Viet  Nam  war  would  send 
a  massive  psychological  tremor  through  all 
these  countries,  further  threatening  their 
stability  and  perhaps  sharply  shifting  their 
present  international  orientation — America's 
defeat  in  Viet  Nam  would  seem  to  be  proof 
positive  of  the  Maoist  doctrine  that  what  the 
Communists  call  'wars  of  national  liberation' 
are  irresistible.  Tiie  old  concept  that  Com- 
munism is  the  wave  of  the  future,  at  least  in 
the  less  developed  parts  of  the  world,  w-ould 
be  strongly  revived.  Just  at  a  time  when  the 
wave  seemed  spent." 

Who  can  say  that  avoiding  such  a  tragic 
defeat  as  this  is  not  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  America — a  matter  Indeed  of 
the  highest  priority? 

If  this  Is  the  situation,  as  I  deeply  believe, 
then  what  should  be  the  proper  response  of 
the  college  community?  What  is  the  course 
for  the  educated  man  or  woman  to  take?  If 
America  does  stand  at  the  brink,  then  where 
do  we  stand?  Can  the  scholar  simply  view  the 
passing  parade  with  majestic  detachment?  Or 
must  knowledge,  as  the  Founders  of  Hartwlck 
believe,  be  transformed  into  appropriate  and 
effective  action? 

I  detect  a  feeling  in  many  quarters  today 
that  the  reason  the  Viet  Nam  war  is  so  un- 
popular is  that  it  confronts  us  with  a  number 
of  difficult  and  unpleasant  tasks.  But  history 
records  few  nations  that  have  grown  great  or 
prospered  simply  by  following  the  easy,  pain- 
less course  of  action.  Churchill  stood  and 
fought  when  all  he  had  was  a  handful  of 
banged  up  cabin  cruisers  left  over  from  Dun- 


kirk and  the  "few"  brave  men  of  the  RAF 
fighter  command  to  "whom  so  many  owed  so 
much." 

And  have  we  so  soon  forgotten  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — a  patron  saint  today  to  so 
many  Viet  Nam  protestors — knew  from  his 
own  experience  that  there  were  no  e;isy.  sim- 
ple, painless  answers  in  todays  predatory 
world.  Have  we  forgotten  that  it  was  he  who 
faced  Khrushchev  over  Cuba  and  faced  him 
down?  Have  we  forgotten  that  his  classic  In- 
augural Address  summoned  this  Nation  of 
ours  not  to  a  life  of  ease  and  simplicity  but 
to  a  "long  twilight  struggle"  against  the 
forces  opposing  freedom.  As  a  nation  he 
pledged  us  to  "pay  any  price,  meet  any  hard- 
ship, bear  any  burden,  support  any  friend, 
oppose  any  foe,  to  assure  the  survival  and  the 
success  of  liberty." 

America  faces  a  profound  crisis  today  over 
Viet  Nam.  But  this  crisis  is  not  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  back  here  In  the 
towns  and  cities  and  villages  of  America.  It  is 
not  a  crisis  of  weapons.  It  is  a  crisis  of  will 
and  determination.  The  simple  question  Is 
whether  America  has  the  guts,  the  strength, 
the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  see  us  through  the 
additional  months  needed  to  secure  the  lim- 
ited objectives  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  Do 
we  really  have  the  moral  courage,  as  a  nation, 
to  make  the  hard,  tough,  and  painful  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  to  protect  our  own 
security?  That's  the  question.  Not  every  na- 
tion that  faced  a  similar  threat  In  by-gone 
days  measured  up.  The  Romans  were  too  pre- 
occupied with  bread  and  circuses  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  Huns.  And  they  col- 
lapsed, not  from  without  but  from  within. 
Must  we  do  the  same? 

A  recent  visitor  back  from  Viet  Nam  tells 
this  story:  After  meeting  some  of  our  front- 
hne  troops  around  the  DMZ  he  was  deeply 
impressed,  as  everybody  is,  with  their  cour- 
age and  quiet  professional  devotion  to  duty. 
Chatting  with  one  young  soldier  he  asked, 
"Say,  do  those  draft  card  burners  and  Viet 
Nam  protesters  back  in  the  States  bother 
you  fellows  much?  "  The  soldier  smiled  back. 
"Don't  be  too  hard  on  them,  sir.  You  see, 
a  lot  of  them  are  over  here  now." 

Yes,  we  can  generate  courage  and  devo- 
tion on  the  front  lines.  But  can  we  also  gen- 
erate them  back  here  at  home?  Surely  our 
colleges  and  universities,  those  institutions 
which  bear  such  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
passing  along  from  generation  to  generation 
the  rich  heritage  of  free,  democratic  civiliza- 
tion, surely  they,  too,  can  recognize  these 
threats  to  that  heritage,  and  surely  they  can 
do  their  part  to  mobilize  the  spiritual 
strength  our  people  need  to  resist  them? 

I,  for  one,  deeply  believe,  as  I  am  sure  you 
do.  that  this  great  democratic  system  of  oiu-s 
can  make  the  tough,  hard,  unpopular  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  survive, 
whether  it  be  about  the  strength  of  our  forces 
at  Con  Thien  or  the  health  and  stability  of 
our  economy  here  at  home.  Every  politician, 
every  public  official  in  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility, has  an  overriding  obligation  to  sup- 
poTt  those  decisions,  whatever  may  be  the 
political  consequences  to  himself.  Every 
citizen,  when  he  knows  the  truth  of  our  peril, 
will,  I  am  sure,  support  those  decisions  too. 

This  Is  the  real  legacy  of  the  vigorous, 
courageous,  informed,  and  responsible  brand 
of  education  to  which  Hartwlck  College  was 
dedicated  so  many  years  ago.  How  fitting 
that  in  this  critical  hour  we  should  be  paus- 
ing once  more  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
whose  foresight  made  this  Idea  a  living  reality 
here  on  this  hill.  And  what  finer  tribute  for 
us,  as  friends  and  members  of  Hartwlck  Col- 
lege, to  pay  to  them  than  here  to  reaffirm  our 
dedication  to  those  same  principles,  confident 
that  In  the  months  ahead,  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  an  America  so  sustained  and  so  sup- 
ported will  not  only  survive,  but.  under  God, 
will  flourish  and  prosper  for  many  centuries 
still  to  come. 


PUBUC  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  LIGHT 
BULB  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
BROOKS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  Con- 
sumer in  the  lead  article  of  its  October  2. 
1967.  newsletter  describes  a  3-year  fight 
led  by  our  distineruisl-ed  colleague,  Jack 
Brooks,  in  behalf  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. As  chaimian  of  the  Government 
Activities  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Jack 
Brooks  has  led  the  fight  for  more  effi- 
cient, longer  life  light  bulbs. 

In  response  to  the  subcommittee's 
investigation,  the  General  Electric  Co. 
recently  announced  that  by  early  next 
year  it  will  market  a  line  of  electric  light 
bulbs  with  double  the  life  of  existing 
varieties  of  household  bulbs  at  no  ap- 
preciable increase  in  cost.  U.S.  Consumer 
estimates  that  this  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  $100  million  annuaUy  in  the  light 
bulb  bill  of  the  American  consumer,  not 
to  mention  the  added  convenience  and 
increased  safety  which  longer  life  bulbs 
will  bring  to  the  American  home. 

This  improvement  in  light  bulb  design 
is  a  significant  achievement  for  which 
J.\CK  Brooks  deserves  a  large  share  of  the 
credit.  His  subcommittee's  investigation 
once  again  demonstrates  the  continued 
interest  and  concern  the  Congress  takes 
in  the  welfare  of  the  American  consumer. 
As  a  member  of  the  Government  Activ- 
ities Subcommittee,  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  participate  in  this  latest  effort  and 
to  work  with  our  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  U.S. 
Consumer  follows: 

Here's  a  switch  that  could  cut  your  light 
bulb  costs  by  about  50'"c  after  the  first  of  the 
year  .  .  .  The  company  that  makes  most  of 
the  household  bulbs  sold  in  this  country  has 
finally  agreed  to  do  what  It  could  have  been 
doing  many  years  ago:  make  standard  In- 
candescent bult)s  last  twice  as  long  as  they 
do  now  without  increasing  the  total  cost  of 
the  bulb  and  electricity  to  the  consimier. 

Here  is  a  consumer  victory  of  the  first 
magnitude.  For  it  means  you  will  not  have 
to  continue  buying  and  using  two  bulbs 
to  do  the  work  of  only  one.  It  will  end  one 
of  the  most  costly  charades  ever  perpetrated 
on  the  American  public,  one  which  forced 
consumers  to  buy  800  million  household 
bulbs  last  year  when  the  job  could  have  been 
done  with  only  half  that  many  bulbs  with  a 
slight  alteration  of  bulb  makeup.  (Possible 
annual  savings  to  American  consumers:  $100 
million.) 

This  was  no  cheerful,  voluntary  gesture  by 
the  industry,  however.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
three-year  battle  by  a  persistent  Texas  Con- 
gressman named  Jack  Brooks.  He  refused  to 
swallow  industry  arguments  that  It  could 
not  be  done  .  .  .  and  he  vigorously  disagreed 
with  executives  who  said  the  public  would 
not  want  it.  .  .  .  Brooks  merely  looked  into 
all  the  dark  corners  of  the  light  bulb  indus- 
try and  began  to  issue  public  reports  on 
what  he  found. 

As  chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee  on 
government  activities,  he  Issued  two  reports. 
,  .  .  Cue  came  in  1964.  the  other  a  year  ago. 
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The  latter,  entitled  "The  Short  Life  of  the 
Electric  Light  Bulb,"  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility and  logic  of  producing  standard  light 
bulbs  that  would  last  twice  as  long  as  present 
ones  at  virtually  no  Increase  In  cost  to  the 
companies  or  their  customers.  He  then  gave 
the  three  companies  tliat  make  almost  aU 
bulbs  (General  Electric,  Westinghouse  and 
Sylvania)  a  year  to  come  up  with  one  good 
reason  why  tills  could  not  be  done. 

Not  getting  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and 
fearing  that  he  was  being  led  on,  Brooks 
started  to  prepare  for  a  public  airing  of  the 
matter  in  hearings.  That  did  It.  GE.  for  one. 
did  not  want  to  have  the  facts  come  into  the 
glare  of  such  publicity.  Its  surrender  came 
last  week  In  a  company  announcement  that, 
for  some  reason,  received  almost  no  coverage 
by  the  major  news  media. 

Brief.y.  here  is  what  GE  says  it  will  do: 
Present  bulbs  of  15-,  25-  nnd  40-watt  sizes 
will  be  replaced  by  longer  lasting  ones  at  no 
Increase  In  price.  Bulb  life  will  be  boosted 
from  1.100  hours  to  2.500  hours  for  the  15- 
wat'  size  from  1,200  hours  to  2.500  hours  for 
the  25-watt  size  and  from  1.000  to  1.500  hours 
for  the  40-watt  size.  The  lumens  (units  of 
light  given  o2)  will  be  reduced  by  6  to  10 
per  cent,  an  amount  that  will  be  scarcely 
noticeable  in  most  lamps. 

A  sevarate  new  line  of  tnilbs  will  be  pro- 
duced 'for  most  of  the  larger  sizes.  Bulb  life 
will  be  1.500  hours  for  the  60- watt  size, 
compared  to  the  present  1.000  hours  ...  and 
bulb  life  for  both  100-w.itt  and  150-watt  sizes 
will  be  raised  to  1.500  hours,  compared  to 
only  750  hours  with  present  bulbs.  Prices  for 
60-  and  100-watt  sizes  will  go  from  about 
28C  to  32*  each  .  .  .  price  of  the  150-watt  size 
will  be  43*'.  The  75-watt  bulb  will  not  be 
changed.  ...  It  now  la^ts  750  hours. 

Westirighouse  and  Sylvanta  are  erpected 
to  fail  m  line  soon.  "Progress"  may  be  GEs 
••most  Important  product."  as  the  ads  say. 
But  It  Is  not  very  rapid.  Bulb  brightness  has 
been  steadily  Increased  while  bulb  life  has 
been  shortened.  Back  In  19r3.  a  100-watt 
bulb  lasted  1.000  hours  .  .  .  Today  It  lasts 
750.  So  the  public  is  finally  getting  a  bulb 
to  outlast   the  ones   built   55   years   ago. 


INTEROCEANIC     CANAL     PROBLEM 
REQUIRES  INDEPENDENT  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tWs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Septem- 
ber 1964.  the  Congress  on  urgent  admin- 
istrative recommendation,  enacted  Pub- 
Uc  Law  88-609  i78  Stat.  990 »  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  appoint  a  five-man 
'•commission  from  private  life"  to  make 
a  "full  and  complete  investigation  and 
studj-"  of  the  "feasibility  of.  and  most 
suitable  site"  for  what  has  been  Ln  the 
minds  of  its  advocates,  the  long  pre- 
determined solution  for  the  interoceanic 
canal  problem — the  age-old  dream  of  a 
see-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
F.nd  the  Pacific  Oceans.  This  enactment 
required  no  consideration  of  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  high-level  lock 
raaal.  Beyond  any  question  of  doubt  this 
fiil'Te  to  provide  was  because  authors 
of  the  bill  did  not  wish  any  study  to  be 
f.iv^n  to  any  proposal  except  that  of  the 
.<;ea-lovel  design  and  obviously  sought 
means  to  prevent  it. 

Gov.  Glen  E.  Edgerton  of  the  Panama 


Canal,  in  a  1944  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  recommending  a  proposal  for  the 
elimination  of  Pedro  Miguel  Lock;, — 
terminal  lake-third  locks  plan— for 
"thorough  investigation,"  stated  that  the 
"wisdom  of  the  adoption  of  the  high- 
level  plan  in  the  original  construction  is 
completely  established"  and  warned  the 
Secretary  that  advocates  of  a  sea-level 
canal  would  "oppose  unjustifiably"  any 
major  improvement  of  the  existing  canal. 
In  the  light  of  later  events,  this  warn- 
ing was  prophetic — House  Document  No. 
474.  89th  Congress,  page  430. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  needed  at  Pan- 
ama is  patently  clear  and  simple:  a 
double  lane  ship  channel  in  the  summit 
level  with  ample  lock  capacity  at  each 
end  of  the  canal  in  locations  to  enable 
navigation  with  minimum  operating 
problems  and  least  hazards.  The  excava- 
tions for  the  lock  sites  at  Gatun  and 
Miraflores,  together  with  the  current 
program  for  enlarging  Gaillard  Cut,  are 
important  steps  toward  such  Improve- 
ment of  the  existing  canal.  These,  when 
completed,  will  supply  the  best  canal  for 
the  transit  of  vessels  at  least  costs,  both 
construction  and  indemnification  to 
Panama.  Moreover,  the  increased  lock 
capacity  can  be  supplied  in  an  economic 
nonhaste  p.fogram. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1964 
canal  statute  is  amazingly  restrictive  and 
secretive  and  is  covered,  in  considerable 
detail  with  docimientation,  in  two  of  my 
addresses  to  the  House  in  1965  on  the 
"Interoceanic  Canal  Problem:  Inquiry  or 
Cover  Up?"  See  House  Document  No. 
474.  89th  Congress,  pages  428-516. 

Long  before  and  subsequent  to  the  In- 
dicated enactment,  several  members  of 
the  House  and  I,  who  have  studied  the 
canal  subject  in  considerable  depth,  in- 
troduced companion  bills  to  create  a 
broadly  constituted  and  independent  in- 
teroceanic canals  commission  of  11  mem- 
bers. This  effort,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
widely  supported  by  experienced  engi- 
neers and  others  informed  on  canal  ques- 
tions, including  disinterested  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Legion  and 
other  patriotic  and  civic  associations. 

Instead  of  creating  such  body,  the 
Congress,  on  most  urgent  administra- 
tion recommendations,  in  the  indicated 
1964  enactment,  authorized  an  inquiry 
rooted  in  executive  agencies.  The  so- 
called  commission  from  private  life  is 
actually  only  a  part-time  board  of  con- 
sultants without  specific  qualifications 
that  should  be  required  for  such  an  Im- 
portant task.  Only  two  of  its  five  mem- 
bers are  engineers  and  none  have  had 
engineering  experience  with  the  canal. 
Nor  are  any  of  them  navigators  or  line 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces.  More- 
over, the  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote  without  debate;  in  the 
House,  under  a  gag  rule  procedure  that 
prevented  adequate  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. Nor  were  the  House  hearings 
for  it  published  despite  my  earnest  ef- 
forts to  secure  such  publication  before 
the  House  acted  on  the  bill. 

The  resulting  statute.  Public  Law  88- 
609.  authorized  an  appropriation  not  to 
exceed  S  17.500.000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  provided  for  the 
continuation  of  the  study  body  until 
the  President  determines  that  its  duties 
are  completed  but  not  later  than  June 


30,  1968.  Now,  Identical  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
H.R.  6791  and  S.  1566,  that  would  in- 
crease the  present  authorization  to  $24.- 
000.000  and  extend  the  life  of  the  present 
inquiry  to  not  later  than  December  1, 
1970. 

Following  the  pattern  of  handling  the 
1964  bill,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1566  on 
Jime  12.  1967.  by  voice  vote  without  de- 
bate and  without  the  benefit  of  prior 
printed  hearings.  This  action  was  ap- 
parently taken  without  all  members  of 
the  cognizant  Senate  committee  being 
informed,  for  two  of  its  members,  later 
on  the  same  day  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, protested  the  premature  action.  See 
Congressional  Record.  June  12,  1967, 
pages  15310.  15332-15333  and  15385- 
15387. 

The  hearings  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  were  perfunctory,  with  only 
supporters  of  the  measures  testifying.  In 
the  hearings  on  May  9  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Panama  Canal  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  on  June  1  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  a  Gov- 
ernment witness  stated  that  in  studying 
the  engineering  feasibiUty  of  construct- 
ing a  canal  at  sea  level,  the  alternatives 
to  be  considered  would  include  "meeting 
traffic  demands  by  modernizing  the 
existing  lock  canal."  See  hearings  before 
Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal,  H.R. 
6791,  90th  Congress,  page  11. 

This  witness  did  not  give  an  adequate 
statement  of  the  scope  of  inquiry  needed 
for  such  study  nor  is  there  any  specific 
provision  In  the  statute  authorizing  the 
inquiry  to  include  the  subject  of  mod- 
ernizing the  existing  lake-lock  canal. 
Such  modernization  is  a  major  construc- 
tion undertaking  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  planning,  and  should  be 
started  now  under  congressional  author- 
ity and  not  under  a  mere  bureaucratic 
interpretation  of  a  monstrous  statute 
drav.Ti  to  foster  previously  determined 
objectives. 

At  present  there  are  six  bills  before  the 
House  calling  for  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent and  broadly  based  Inter- 
oceanic Canals  Commission,  Intrqfluced 
by  Representatives  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. Bow.  of  Ohio.  HosMER  and  Sisk, 
of  California,  Rarick,  of  Louisiana,  and 
myself.  The  commission  called  for  under 
these  measures  would  not  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  present  study  group,  as  has 
been  stated,  but  would  undertake  the 
problems  involved  In  realistic  manner. 
So  far  there  have  been  no  hearings  on 
them  despite  repeated  requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  natural  that  in- 
experienced canal  builders  and  hidden 
policymakers  in  executive  agencies  con- 
trolling the  current  canal  Inquiry  and 
policv  formulation  should  not  wish  any 
independent  investigation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  precisely  what  Is  needed  and  re- 
quired if  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  to  be  adequately  informed  and  ad- 
vised in  the  premises. 

After  receiving  a  number  of  adverse 
comments  on  the  current  bills  from 
routine  executive  agencies,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  citing  the  March  15,  1967.  com- 
ments of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  notable  resoiu- 
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tion  of  the  1966  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Legion  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  letter  led  to  an  instructive 
exchange  of  correspondence,  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidation,  will  be  later 
quoted. 

In  these  general  connections,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  addrcs.'^ed  the  House  on  June 
8.  1967,  on  the  subject.  "Panama  Canal 
Issues  and  Treaty  Talks:  Defects  and 
Validities,"  and  stressed  that  the  key 
canal  issues  must  be  understood.  Because 
they  are  not  understood,  because  respon- 
sible governmental  officials  have  con- 
tinuously .sought  to  prevent  publicity  or 
even  discussion  of  them,  and  because 
they  are  being  ignored  in  most  of  the 
mass  news  media,  I  shall  state  them 
again.  They  are: 

First.  The  transcendent  responsibility 
of  our  Goveriunent  to  safeguard  our  in- 
dispensable sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  territoiT 
for  the  efficient  and  adequate  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal — a  responsi- 
bility vividly  dramatized  by  recent  events 
in  the  Near  East  that  have  resulted  in 
the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  under 
Egyptian  control,  seriously  upsetting 
maritime  transportation  routes  and 
threatening  Europe  with  oil  shortage  and 
Asiatic  and  east  African  areas  with 
famine. 

Second,  the  c.uestion  of  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  through  the  modification  of  the 
third  locks  project— 53  Stat.  1409— to 
provide  a  summit  lake  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific  sector  of  the  canal  to  correspond 
with  the  layout  in  the  Atlantic  end,  on 
which  work  in  1940-42  some  $75,000,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  expended 
mainly  on  lock  site  excavations  for  a  set 
of  larger  locks  at  Gatun  and  Miraflores. 
As  previously  indicated,  these  excava- 
tions, along  with  the  enlargement  of 
Gaillard  Cut  to  be  completed  in  1970,  will 
contribute  materially  toward  the  major 
improvement  of  the  existing  canal.  More- 
over, such  project  would  not  necessitate 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama  as  it  requires  no  additional 
lands,  waters  or  authority  of  Panama 
and  the  1903  treaty  is  adequate  for  such 
improvement — paramount  considera- 
tions. 

Third,  the  question  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design,  or 
modification  thereof,  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing canal,  and  the  treaty  therefor. 

Fourth,  the  construction  of  an  alter- 
nate canal  at  a  site  other  than  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  treaty  or  treaties  therefor. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  policy 
subject  of  this  magnitude  is  not  one  for 
routine  officials  of  executive  agencies 
and  a  part  time  consulting  board  oper- 
ating under  predetermined  guidelines 
but  that  the  task  calls  for  an  independ- 
ent body  that  can  be  truly  objective  and 
cannot  be  ignored.  Yet  the  Congress  is 
being  called  upon  to  increase  both  the 
life  and  authorized  expenditure  for  the 
present  inquiiy.  Instead  of  doing  this,  we 
should  enact  the  pending  measures  for 
the  creation  of  an  independent  and 
broadly  constituted  body  to  deal  with 
these  vital  questions.  Such  inquiry,  it 
should  be  stressed  again,  would  not 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  present  in- 
vestigators, some  of  which  has  been  an 


utter  waste  of  time  and  money.  I  refer 
expecially  to  the  idea  of  a  canal  in 
Colombia  via  the  Atrato  and  Truando 
rivers,  which  would  be  over  100  miles 
long  in  one  of  the  most  forbidding  cli- 
mates and  insanitary  areas  in  the  entire 
world. 

Another  consideration  that  must  com- 
mand attention  is  the  fact  that  the  old 
Soviet  poUcy  avowed  in  1917,  and  which 
has  ever  smce  persisted  as  regards 
strategic  waterways,  is  now  being  revived 
and  vehemently  urged  for  the  interna- 
tionalization of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Still  another  is  that  the  extreme  pol- 
icies of  Panama  with  respect  to  canal 
problems  make  clear  that  it  will  not  ap- 
prove any  new  treaty  or  treaties  unless 
they  are  fashioned  and  phrased  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  all  U.S.  authority 
and  control  of  any  canal  in  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  territory  or  in  Panama.  This 
consideration,  in  view  of  the  tremen- 
dously present  perilous  condition  of  world 
affairs,  should  preclude  the  making  of 
any  such  new  treaties.  It  is  obvious  that 
under  such  conditions  nothing  could  be 
worse  for  Panama,  the  United  States,  and 
the  free  world  than  the  surrender  of  the 
substantial  provisions  of  the  1903  treaty. 
Hence,  the  wisdom  of  the  major  increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  improvement 
of  the  existing  canal  in  such  manner  as 
to  make  unnecessary  the  execution  of 
new  treaties  with  Panama  is  manifest. 

The  total  investment  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers from  1904  through  1966  in  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  and  its  defense 
is  more  than  $4,889,000,000.  If  the  offi- 
cials of  our  country  are  not  competent  to 
hold  what  we  now  own,  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  hold  any  new  canal  where  we 
do  not  have  either  sovereignty  and  own- 
ership? 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Speaker,  independent 
commissions  were  created  and  they  thus 
functioned  with  the  result  that  the  Pan- 
ama site  was  chosen  in  preference  to  all 
others,  the  type  decided,  the  canal  con- 
structed, and  subsequently  operated  effi- 
ciently and  successfully.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  such  independent  inquiry  today. 
Tlie  indicated  exchange  of  letters  with 
my  very  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  follows: 

March  27.  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

Chairman.  Committee  cm  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives. 
Df..\r  Mr.  Chairman:   With  regard  to  the 
comments  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United    States    on    the    Flood-Sisk    Bills    to 
create  the  Interoceanic  Canals  Commission. 
five  such  measures  have  been  introduced  in 
the  present  Congress  as  follows: 
Wm.  R.  Anderson,  H.R.  3575. 
Frank  T.  Bow,  H.R.  6472. 
D.    J.    Flood,    H.R.    6786    (Replacing   H.R. 
571). 

Craig  Hosmer.  H.R.  61 19. 
B.F.  Sisk,  H.R.  2148. 

The  commission  thus  to  be  created  would 
be  an  11 -member  Independent  and  broadly- 
based  body  of  the  highest  qualifications  the 
members  of  which  would  devote  their  full 
time  to  the  subject  until  their  Uask  is  com- 
pleted. The  present  5-member  study  group  is 
not  such  a  body  but  a  part  time  consulting 
board  lor  an  inquiry  rooted  In  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  focused  on  justifying 
a  predetermined  objective  provided  in  Pub- 
lic Law  88-609. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  1964  enact- 
ment, together  with  summaries  of  the  key 


canal  issues,  wUl  be  found  in  two  addresses 
of  mine  on  pp.  428-516  of  Ho.  Doc.  No.  474. 
89th  Congress  under  the  title  "Interoceanic 
Canal  Problem:  Inquiry  or  Coverup?"  In  ex- 
amining these  addresses,  attention  Is  in- 
vited to  their  documentation,  especially  the 
statements  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Randolph.  These 
reflect  a  lifetime  of  observation  and  study  of 
canal  problems  as  the  result  of  many  years 
of  vital  engineering  experience  with  respect 
to  the  canal,  that  includes  the  Madden  Dam 
Project  of  which  he  was  the  responsible  engi- 
neer. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson  has  not 
been  wisely  advised,  primarily  by  the  Stale 
Department,  touching  canal  problems  now 
arising.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  induced  to  change  entirely  his  view- 
point in  these  connections.  The  State  De- 
partment has  thought  only  of  pacifying 
radical  and  communistic  elements  in  Pan- 
ama and  without  any  regard  to  how  mucli 
authority  that  our  nation  must  have  in  or- 
der to  deal  with  canal  problems. 

During  more  than  60  years  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  sub- 
sequent maintenance,  operation  and  im- 
provement, more  than  $2  billion  have  been 
furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  ignore  all  these  mat- 
ters, together  with  the  sacrifices  of  our 
citizens  and  those  of  other  nations  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
and.  without  any  reimbursement,  to  surren- 
der our  complete  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  with  aU  the  improvements  that  our 
Government  has  made;  and  also  to  liquidate 
our  indispensable  authority  and  to  place  the 
canal  enterprise  under  the  Joint  authority  of 
the  United  States  and  Panama,  thus  creat- 
ing a  situation  where  we  shall  have  respon- 
sibility without  authority. 

The  value  of  the  canal  as  an  artery  of 
transportation  and  as  a  facility  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  including 
Panama  itself,  must  be  prime  factors  in  con- 
sidering any  diminution  of  our  existing  con- 
trol to  placate  radical  and  Impractical 
demands  on  the  part  of  Panama. 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons  that 
could  be  offered,  I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to 
the  American  people  to  provide  a  broadly- 
based  and  objective  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems as  provided  in  the  pending  bills 
previously  mentioned.  Such  result  cannot  be 
obtained  under  purely  administrative  pro- 
posals and  under  a  studied  and  effective 
blackout  by  the  mass  news  media  of  this 
crucial  matter. 

As  to  Panama.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
country  but  wish  its  people  the  fullest 
measure  of  economic  growth  and  prosperity. 
If  we  are  driven  from  the  Isthmus,  as  will 
inevitably  be  the  case  If  the  proposed  treaties 
are  ratified.  Panama  and  other  Latin  coun- 
tries, like  Cuba,  will  pass  into  the  Soviet 
orbit,  and  history  will  record  the  result  thus 
eventuating  iis  the  most  tragic  blunder  in 
our  diplomatic  and  military  experience.  The 
situation  Is  of  such  far-reaching  character 
that  the  Congress  cannot  evade  or  elude  the 
responsibility  that  confronts  it. 

Furthermore,  I  am  sure  that  if  the  present 
treaty  proposals  are  ratified  and  become  ef- 
fective, the  American  people  will,  in  surprise 
and  anger,  denounce  the  action  thus  taken 
and  all  who  have  participated  In  bringing  it 
about  or  acquiesced  by  sUence.  with  due  em- 
phasis on  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  these  problems  realistically  and  wisely. 
The  creation  of  the  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission  as  provided  In  the  bills  will  sup- 
ply a  sound  basis  for  the  deferral  of  all  fur- 
ther negotiations  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  until  after  such  commission  is  cre- 
ated  and  makes  Its  report. 

A  copy  of  the  1966  Panama  Canal  resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  Is  attached. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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October  11,  196: 


April  4.  1967. 

Dear  Dan:  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  27  relative  to  your  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  another  Intercceanic  Canals 
Commission  to  supplant  the  present  body. 

WliUe  1  do  not  agree  that  such  a  group 
would  be  more  effective  In  solving  our  many 
problems.  I  heartily  concur  In  your  analysis 
of  the  present  situation  and  the  undesira- 
blllty  of  the  proposed  new  treaty  with 
Panama  as  we  know  It  from  the  few  details 
made  available  to  us.  I  feel  that  this  ap- 
proach will  greatly  diminish  the  efficiency 
of  the  canal  operation  which,  in  turn,  will 
result  ir  fewer  transits  thus  making  neces- 
sary the  expenditure  of  some  very  large  sums 
of  money  sooner  th.^n  would  be  required  were 
we  to  retain  the  present  organization. 

In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  m*\tter.  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
view  that  the  creation  of  this  Commission, 
were  the  President  to  sign  your  bill,  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  present  treaty  nego- 
tiations. I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
approach  is  totally  unsound,  but  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  agree  that  your  proposed  solu- 
tion would  be  effective  in  any  respect. 
Sincerely. 

EDW.'VRD    a      G.^RMATZ. 

Chairman. 

April  19.  1967. 
Hon  Edward  .^.  Garmatz, 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  4    I  am  glad  that  you  concur 
with  my  views  as  to  the  undeslrabiUty  of  the 
proposed  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama,  for 
the  situation  there  is  as  grave  as  was  that  in 
1903  at  the  time  of  the  Panama  Revolution.  I 
ieax.  however,  that  I  did  not  make  myself 
sufficiently  clear  in  my  last  letter,  as  reg.irds 
the  necessity   for  the  proposed  independent 
interoceanlc  canals  commission  and.  for  this 
reason,  wish  to  stress  certain  points. 

In  my  studies  of  Pauania  Canal  history,  I 
find  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Canal  en- 
terprise has  suffered  In  recent  years  by  the 
failure  to  have  full-time,  independent  and 
broadly-based  commissions  when  consider- 
ing grave  questions  of  p>ollcy,  such  as  site, 
type,  increased  capacity  and  major  opera- 
tional improvements.  One  example  is  the 
Third  Locks  Project  fiasco  where  $75,000,000 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  was  expended  with- 
out the  spenders  realizing  that  their  plan 
was  wrong"  Another  w.\s  the  1945-47  investi- 
gation by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
under  Public  Law  280.  79th  Congress,  which 
cost  several  millions.  Its  report  failed  to  re- 
ceive Presidential  approval  because  the  main 
recommendations  were  based  on  the  falla- 
cious premise  of  "security"  to  Justify  a  prede- 
termined objective  of  a  small  professional 
group  and  it  w.as  not  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. Those  studies  were  altogether  ex  parte 
In  character  and  altogether  lacking  in  the 
breadth  and  scope  that  a  wisely  created  and 
objective  commission  would  have  provided. 
The  present  canal  stxidy  is  another  such  ex 
p.irte  endeavor  similarly  rooted  In  the  Exec- 
tlve  Branch  of  the  Government.  Hist.ory  will 
hold  the  Congress  responsible  for  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  and  the  responsibility  cannot 
be   evaded. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  In  the  canal 
situation  to  permit  any  narrow  administra- 
tive body  and  routine  officials  to  determine 
such  Issues  and  policies,  which  many  experi- 
enced engineers,  legislators  and  others  be- 
lieve would  Involve  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  a  design  or  designs  that 
might  prove  altogether  impossible  for  satis- 
factory execution  and  usa^e.  The  Congress 
has  a  graver  responsibility  than  the  adminis- 
trative officials  who  are  misleading  the 
President  and  keeping  from  him  knowledge 
of  the  essential  facts  involved.  Why  should 
we  not  protect  him  and  protect  ourselves  by 


meeting  these  problems  In  the  manner  which 
Is  wise  and  realistic? 

The  currently  proposed  treatise.  If  ratified, 
will  require  Implementation  by  legislative 
enactment  and  Congressional  appropriations, 
however  objectionable  they  may  be  to  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  will  thus  be  placed 
In  a  most  uphappy  posture.  Is  it  not  best  to 
anticipate  such  an  impossible  situation  by 
doing  what  may  prevent  such  a  state  of 
affairs? 

Our  people  do  not  have  an  adequate  pic- 
ture of  what  Is  taking  place  under  existing 
conditions  of  controlled  media  In  the  dis- 
crimination of  news  and  silence  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Congress  certainly  owes  to  the 
American  people  decisions  made  upon  the 
fullest  elucidation  and  publicity  of  all  the 
facts  on  which  decisions  should  be  based. 

Certainly,  with  the  Viet  Nam  War  still  un- 
determined and  Red  led  "wars  of  liberation" 
fomented  by  Cuban-trained  revolutionaries 
now  erupting,  or  about  to  en.ipt.  In  various 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  It 
would  be  criminal  folly  to  the  United  States 
to  be  divested  of  any  authority  with  respect 
to  the  Canal.  Panama  itself  would  be  the 
first  to  stiffer  If  our  country.  In  the  critical 
situation  now  prevailing  In  world  affairs, 
should  surrender  any  measure  of  Its  present 
authority  with  respect  to  the  Canal. 

To  a  ntimber  of  our  colleagues  and  myself 
what  should  be  done  is  clear  and  obvious: 
suspend  all  further  negotiations  with  Pan- 
ama until  the  previously  Indicated  full  time 
Commission  Is  created,  and  makes  its  study 
and  report.  This  plan  of  action  was  advo- 
cated by  the  American  Legion  In  Its  1966 
resolution  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  In  the 
1967  minority  report  (pp.  79-83)  of  the  spe- 
cial report  on  Panama  Canal  Issues  and 
Treaty  Talks  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies.  Georgetown  University,  copy  of 
which  Is  attached. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

M.KY  3,  1967. 

Dear  Colleague:  Thank  you  for  your  most 
interesting  letter  on  the  present  unhappy 
situation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  concur  in 
your  view  that  the  present  headlong  rush  to- 
ward a  treaty  Is  most  undesirable  and  will 
undoubtedly  prove  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country. 

However,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  situ- 
ation would  be  Improved  by  the  creation  of  a 
board  such  as  you  advocate,  since  I  have 
great  doubts  that  the  President  would  sign 
such  a  bill.  Further,  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
the  present  sea  level  canal  studies  will  pro- 
duce considerable  useful  Information  which 
win  be  available  to  the  Congress  for  Its  con- 
sideration, at  which  time  Judgment  can  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  the  competitive 
merits  of  a  sea  level  canal  as  opposed  to 
drastic  Improvement  of  the  present  waterway. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  entire  report 
of  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  in  con- 
nection with  the  Canal,  and  am  Impressed  by 
the  minority  report.  In  view  of  your  con- 
tinuing interest  In  the  subject  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  great  weight  must  be  given  to  yovu: 
opinions,  but  I  regret  that  I  cannot  share 
your  viewpoint  with  respect  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  another  Canal  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

Chairman. 

Mat  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz:, 
House  of  Representatii^es. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  am  glad  to  have  your 
letter  of  May  3  and  to  note  that  you  are 
impressed  with  the  Minority  Report  in  the 
recent  booklet  on  Panama  Canal  Issues  and 
Treat!/  Talks  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  Georgetown  University.  Its  authors 
obviously  studied  their   subject  until   they 


reached    the   point   of   having   well   digested 
knowledge  before  publishing  their  views. 

As  to  the  point  in  your  letter  that  the  cur- 
rent studies  will  produce  considerable  useful 
information.  I  doubt  that  they  can  add  much 
of  value  about  a  sea-Level  Project  to  that 
developed  in  the  1947  Reports  of  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  F.in.mal  Canal  under  Public 
Law  280,  79th  Congress.  That  report,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  failed  to  receive  Presidential 
approval  and  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress  because  of  its  fallacious  premises  of 
"security"  and  "national  defense",  and  was 
thoroughly  discredited. 

A3  regards  your  statement  about  "the  com- 
petitive merits  of  a  sea  level  canal  as  op- 
posed to  drastic  Improvement  of  the  present 
waterway",  I  do  not  believe  that  use  of  the 
term  "drastic"  Is  the  appropriate  term.  The 
Improvement  In  mind  is  not  "drastic"  but 
fundamental  or  basic,  supplying  the  best  op- 
erational canal  at  the  least  cost. 

In  view  of  the  make  up  of  the  present 
canal  Inquiry  and  the  propaganda  that  has 
fioodcd  the  Nation  through  the  mass  news 
media,  I  do  not  see  how  anjnhing  but  harm 
can  come  from  it  because  everything  now  is 
being  done  in  exparte  manner  based  entirely 
on  the  discredited  1947  report.  What  I  say  is 
directly  applicable  to  the  matter  of  a  new 
canal  of  sea  level  design  or  the  major  In- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  canal,  and  new  treaty 
proposals. 

The  present  inquiry  Is  not  one  by  a  free 
and  Independent  body  whose  members  have 
any  special  qualifications  to  perform  the 
gravely  Important  task  of  determining  the 
type  and  site  of  a  new  canal  but  one  rooted 
in  Executive  agencies,  and  thus  strictly  con- 
trolled toward  predetermined  lines  of  a  lim- 
ited professional  group. 

We.  as  members  of  the  House,  are  con- 
fronted with  tremendous  responslblUty  and 
challenge.  If  these  great  problems  are  settled 
without  adequate  study  by  the  Congress. 
sooner  or  later  the  people  of  the  Nation  will 
learn  the  facts  Involved  and  will  hold  boUi 
the  House  and  Senate  as  being  grossly  dere- 
lict m  their  discharge  of  duty  and  we  can- 
not escape  our  obligations  to  the  Nation  and 
our  people.  I  know  how  patriotic  you  are  in 
spirit  and  how  dedicated  you  are  in  action. 
Ple.ise  think  on  these  tilings. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

June  7,  1967. 

Dear  Dan  :  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  May  13,  1967,  which  reached 
me  on  June  2,  and  your  letter  of  May  14. 
containing  a  copy  of  Senator  Tower's  re- 
marks with  respect  to  Panama  Canal. 

Contrary  to  yotir  views,  I  feel  that  the  in- 
dividuals making  up  the  present  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals  Commission  are  able  to  eval- 
uate the  data  that  they  are  developing,  and 
that  their  report  will  be  of  substanti;il  as- 
sistance to  the  Congress  in  making  policy  on 
the  very  important  matter  of  tr.T.nslsthimian 
transit  facilities. 

As  you  know,  the  plan  of  the  Commission 
is  to  study  not  only  sea-level  canal  sites  in 
Panama  and  Colombia,  but  to  consider  the 
means  of  meeting  traffic  demands  by  mod- 
ernizing the  existing  canal.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  General  H.-irry  G.  Woodbury.  Jr.,  the  En- 
gineering Agent  of  the  present  study  as  con- 
tained on  page  11  of  our  hearings  on  H.R 
6791,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  for  youV 
information. 

I  believe  that  the  prudent  course  would  be 
to  await  the  report  of  the  Commission  and 
exercise  our  Judgment  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  further  study  after  careful  examina- 
tion of  that  report.  I  can  see  no  need  in 
duplicating  the  Commission's  effort  at  this 
time  by  the  selection  of  another  group  to 
fulfill  the  same  function. 
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In  view  of  your  very  great  knowledge  and 
interest  In  this  subject,  I  regret  that  I  must 
disagree  ■with  you,  but  I  feel  that  my  posi- 
tion Is  likely  to  be  the  better  course  for  the 
Congress  to  follow  in  securing  necessary 
knowledge  In  this  field. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

Chairman. 

July  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  A   Garmat.7, 

Committee  on   Merchant  Marine  and   Fish- 
eries,   U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
De.\r  Colleague:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June    7,    1967,    there    Is    little    of    real    con- 
sequence that  can  be  added  to  the  facts  al- 
ready presented  in  my  previous  correspond- 
ence and  in  my  June  8  address  in  the  House 
on  "Panama  Canal  Issues  and  Treaty  Talks: 
Defects  and  'Validities."  However,  it  is  evident 
from  certain  points  raised  in  your  letter  that 
I  have  not   made  myself   suificiently  clear. 
For  this  reason,  I  shall  comment  on  matters 
requiring  emphasis. 

As  to  the  ability  of  the  present  canal 
study  group  to  evaluate  the  data  now  being 
deveiop>ed  there  are  two  angles:  (1)  The 
guidelines  of  the  Inquiry,  which,  by  statute, 
restrict  It  to  consideration  of  one  proposed 
solution;  and  (2)  the  record  of  experience 
of  the  members.  Regardless  of  what  may  be 
the  feelings  of  them  Individually,  the  study 
group  will  Inevitably  be  limited  by  the  law 
under  which  is  was  created  (Public  Law  88- 
609).  An  examination  of  their  records  of  ex- 
perience does  not  disclose  special  qualifica- 
tions on  Panama  problems.  Besides,  as  stated 
on  other  occasions,  the  group  is  not  an  in- 
dependent, broadly  based  body.  It  is  only  a 
part-time  consulting  Board  of  ex  parte  char- 
acter for  an  Inquiry  rooted  in  Executive  agen- 
cies on  whose  first  two  annual  reports  I  have 
commented  at  length  In  statements  to  the 
House.  (See  "Sea  Level  Canal  Commission- 
First  Annual  Report,  A  Monstrosity,"  Con- 
oBEssioNAL  RECORD,  August  25,  1965:  and  "In- 
teroceanlc Canal  Study  Commission.  "  Con- 
aaESSioNAL  Record,  September  27,  1966.) 

In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  the 
study  group's  Engineering  Agent  on  Page  U 
of  the  May  9.  1967,  hearings  on  H  R.  6791 
mentioned  by  you,  that  is  not  an  adequate 
statement  as  regards  Panama  Canal  problems 
but  only  a  bureaucratic  interpretation  not 
authorized  by  specific  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-609.  which  was  drafted  to  foster  one 
predetermined  objective,  which  objective.  I 
respectfully  urge,  is  absolutely  WTong. 

Your  statement  that  the  present  study 
body  will  "consider  the  means  of  meeting 
traffic  demands  by  modernizing  the  existing 
canal "  invites  tills  query:  Why  did  not  your 
Conunittee  in  1964  require  such  provision  In 
the  bill  it  reported? 

To  say  the  least,  any  amendment  to  the 
existing  law  should  require  the  study  of  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  proposal  and 
any  other  deemed  wortliy  of  study.  To  this 
end,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  Conunittee 
could  and  should  Introduce  such  amend- 
ment and  have  open  hearings  thereon,  with 
publication  of  the  testimony  adduced. 

As  previously  Indicated,  the  study  group, 
regardless  of  individual  feelings,  will  un- 
doubtedly comply  with  the  statute  and  not 
someone's  interpretation  of  it.  Beyond  perad- 
venture  tliose  who  furnished  the  drafts  of 
the  bill  for  Public  Law  88-609  wrote  into  it 
the  Indicated  restriction  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  no  other  plan  or  d?slgn  should 
be  considered  by  the  study  group. 

The  extreme  importance  of  tlie  canal  sub- 
ject is  such  that  It  ought  to  be  handled  by 
an  interoceanlc  canals  commission  of  the 
same  breadth,  character  and  dignity  that 
characterized  like  commissions  which  made 
the  necessary  studies  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  existing  canal.  As  proof 
of  this.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  Judge 
the  future  than  by  the  past.  So  let  us  look 
at  the  record : 


In  1936.  Public  Resolution  No.  85.  74th 
Congress,  authorized  and  directed  tlie  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  to  investigate  the 
means  for  increasing  its  capacity  for  future 
needs  of  interoceanlc  shipping.  The  result 
was  authorization  of  the  1939  Third  Locks 
Project  substantially  in  accord  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's Report  (House  Doc.  No.  210,  76th  Con- 
gress) at  a  cost  of  $277,000,000.  This  work,  as 
you  doubtless  know,  was  suspended  In  May 
1042  after  expending  some  $75,000,000  largely 
on  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun  and 
Mirnfiores. 

World  War  II  experience  conclusively  estab- 
lished that  this  project  was  navlgat.ionally 
hazardous  and  operationally  unsound  in  the 
Pacific  sector  of  the  Canal  and  that  the  de. 
ficiencles  involved  could  be  solved  only  by 
the  elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks 
and  the  consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks 
south  of  Mlraflores.  This  proposal  has  been, 
and  still  Is.  approved  by  exf>erienced  engin- 
eers, navigators  and  other  experts  as  the  sole 
adequate  way  to  modernire  the  existing 
canal.  Any  proposal  for  such  modernization 
that  does  not  eliminate  the  existing  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks  should  not  be  authorized  under 
any  circumstances. 

In  December  1945,  PubUc  Law  280,  79th 
Congress,  authorized  the  Governor  to  make  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  of  the  means 
for  increasing  the  capacity  and  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Including  a  restudy  of  the 
Third  Locks  Project  to  meet  future  needs  of 
interoceanlc  commerce  and  national  defense. 
As  that  Inquiry  was  directed  toward  securing 
authorization  "of  a  predetermined  sea  level 
project  on  the  fallacious  grounds  of  "se- 
curity" and  "national  defense"  as  the  para- 
mount requirements,  its  report  failed  to  re- 
ceive Presidential  approval,  was  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  without 
comment  or  recommendation,  was  never 
published,  and  the  Congress  Ignored  its 
recommendations. 

In  1957,  under  the  authority  of  House 
Resolution  149,  85th  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  appointed 
an  independent  but  part-time  Board  of  Con- 
sultants to  Investigate  short  and  long  range 
plans  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Though  the 
report  of  this  body  did  develop  valuable  in- 
formation, its  conclusions  were  self-contra- 
dictory in  vital  respects  and  hence  incon- 
clusive. 

In  1964,  as  you  well  know,  Public  Law  88- 
609  authorized  an  Executive  appointed  five 
nian  part-time  consulting  board,  erroneous- 
ly named  a  commission,  to  consider  only  one 
pre-determlned  solution  of  the  Canal  prob- 
lem. 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  since  1936  all  major 
studies  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  1957-60  Isthmian  CrJial 
Studies,  have  been  ex  parte  in  character  and, 
for  the  most  part,  entirely  futile.  The  in- 
dependent and  broadly  constituted  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals  Commission  contemplated  by 
the  pending  bills  would  not  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  present  study  group  but  would 
grapple  with  the  problems  Involved  in  a 
realistic  manner. 

When  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements  the 
increased  facilities  needed  at  Panama  are  a 
double  lane  ship  channel  with  ample  and 
logically  arranged  lock  capacity  at  both  ends. 
On  completion  in  1970  of  the  enlargement 
of  Gaillard  Cut  we  shall  have  the  two  way 
ship  channel.  The  required  stommlt  level 
traffic  reservoirs  and  lock  capacity  will  be 
supplied  by  what  is  known  as  the  Terminal 
Lake — Third  Locks  Plan,  all  at  economic  costs 
of  proven  operational  superiority,  ■witli  maxi- 
mum utiUzatlon  of  work  so  far  accomplished 
and  vfcithout  complicated  Treaty  involve- 
ment. It  wUl  supply  the  best  cancJ  for  Uie 
Uansit  of  vessels  at  least  cost,  both  economic 
and  political.  Moreover,  the  necessity  for 
deepening  Gaillard  Cut  by  more  than  100  feet 
for  a  so-called  sea  level  canal  with  the  In- 
evitability of  major  slides  Incident  to  such 
deepening  would  be  altogether  obviated  (see 


House  Report  No.  1960,  86th  Congress,  p.  6, 
par.  16.). 

Today,  through  the  mistaken  policies  of 
appeasement  of  Panamanian  mobs  and  ob- 
session with  the  age-old  sea  level  dream,  we 
are  endangering  our  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which,  if  lost,  will  Inevitably  fall 
under  Communist  domination  at  a  time  of 
gravest  peril.  The  Congress  must  not  allow 
this  to  take  place.  Our  Congressional  duty 
impells  our  grave  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary aspects  involved  In  these  matters  E:nd 
the  protection  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  agree  with 
the  ill-considered  and  dangerous  policy  of 
the  National  Administration  In  these  con- 
nections. My  long  and  conscientious  study 
has  caused  me  to  reach  the  conclusions  that 
I  have  Indicated  In  this  and  other  discus- 
sions, in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  and  I  must 
persist  In  my  effort  to  prevent  what  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be  fatal  In  its 
consequences. 

Pardon  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  the 
situation  involved  in  this  time  of  world 
crisis  is  so  vastly  important  that  I  have 
tried  to  make  a  fairly  full  presentation.  I  am 
EVire  that  you  will  understand. 

Accordingly,  I  reiterate  the  views  expressed 
In  my  previoiis  letters  and  as  set  forth  in 
extenso  in  my  June  8,  1967,  address  already 
mentioned. 

With  assurances  of  highest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
in  modern  times  had  an  administration 
been  so  beset  by  enemies,  doubters,  and 
allegedly  sincere  critics.  Hardly  a  day 
goes  by  without  a  strident  voice  decr>-ing 
the  wisdom  of  President  Johnson;  and 
each  meeting  of  the  Congress  sees  further 
shortsighted  restrictions  placed  on  his 
constitutionally  granted  obligation  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

This  seems  to  be  the  dominant  mood 
within  the  Congress  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nately reflected  in  much  of  the  reporting 
about  the  'Washington  scene.  Ancient 
prejudice  and  irrelevant  outrage  seem  to 
blind  us  to  the  central  facts  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  Parochial  concerns  and 
fits  of  pique  replace  a  measured  con- 
sideration of  our  coherent  global  strat- 
egy. While  the  United  States  remains  the 
single  strongest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  is  apparent  that  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  is  being  sub- 
jected to  demeaning  criticism  by  those 
who,  wlien  they  have  hearts  at  all,  are 
very  fainthearted  about  the  challenges 
of  20th-century  life. 

Some  people  seem  detennined.  on  issue 
after  issue  and  in  vote  after  vote,  to  deny 
our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
to  pimish  nations  which  see  their  self- 
interest  in  sliglitly  different  terms  than 
we  would  wish.  The  United  SUtes 
reached  its  current  eminence  by  a  singu- 
lar set  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
found  in  other  countries.  We  may  be  the 
major  power  but  we  cai^mot  dictate  the 
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manner  In  which  other  governments  ex- 
ercise their  responsibiUties. 

The  Washington  Post  put  this  very 
well  in  an  editorial  of  Thursday,  October 
5  1967  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  they  closely  examine 
the  facts  and  reasoning  contained  there- 
in before  they  continue  their  attempt  to 
den>-  President  Johnson  the  necessary 
tools  to  further  the  cause  of  America  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  on  this  troubled 

planet. 

Malicious  Mischief 

There  is  malice  as  well  as  mischief— and 
something  of  the  tactics  of  a  hungry  wolf 
pack— in  the  current  Congressional  challenge 
to  the  Administration's  foreign  policy.  Few 
members,  apparently,  are  ready  to  tackle 
Vietnam  head-on,  in  the  way  which  would 
really  hurt,  by  withholding  support  for  what- 
ever may  be  needed  for  our  fighting  men.  So 
instead,  they  are  warily  circling  the  vital 
issue,  while  nipping  and  snapping  at  the 
flanks— at  foreign  aid.  at  free  trade,  at  East- 
West  trade,  which  In  all  logic  are  part  and 
parcel  of  our  fundamental  policy. 

The  result  could  well  be  as  devastating  as 
a  du-ect  attack,  if  one  accepts  the  broad  ob- 
jective   which    President    Johnson    and    his 
Administration    have    propounded    for    our 
struggle   in   Vietnam.  We  are   there,  first  of 
all     to    preserve    freedom   of   choice   for   the 
South  Vietnamese.  But  we  must  do  this,  the 
President   h;i.s  said,   in  the  fnune   of   a  far 
wider     effort     to     -strengthen     free     people 
against    domination    by    aggressive    foreign 
powers  ■•   This,    needless   to   say.   Is   also   the 
broiWi  aim  of  foreign  aid,  of  measures  to  pro- 
mote free  trade,  and  even  of  efforts  to  knit 
closer  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  in  hopes 
that   commercial   or   cultural    or   diplomatic 
contacts  mav  lead  to  profitable  collaboration 
on  the  really  crucial  issues  of  war  and  peace. 
The    behavior    of    assorted    Congressional 
mischief-makers  and  the  reaction  of  a  wider 
number  of  their  colleagues  strongly  suggests 
that   there  is  precious  little  comprehension 
of   what   the   Vietnam   struggle,   as   the   Ad- 
ministration sees  it,  is  all  about. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  each  of 
the  more  meddlesome  amendments  that  have 
been  proposed  for  various  Administration  aid 
bills  in  order  to  give  some  Idea  of  the  havoc 
they  would  wreak.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  is  serious  support  for  measures  which 
would  cut  off  aid  or  arms  sales  or  both  to 
all  nations  trading  with  North  Vietnam:  all 
those  in  arrears  in  their  United  Nations  as- 
sessments, and  all  those  who  felt  obliged  to 
severe  diplomatic  relations  during  the  Mid- 
east crisis  last  June.  Other  proposals  would 
put  a  serious  crimp  In  our  military  assist- 
ance programs.  The  results  could  be  to  can- 
cel some  $800  million  in  arms  sales  to  Britain 
and  other  established  allies:  to  cripple  our 
NATO  support  effort;  to  cut  ofT  humanitarian 
food  shipments  to  hungry  peoples  whose  only 
crime  is  in  having  governments  we  don  t 
like-  to  block  help  for  India  which  was  prom- 
ised' in  return  for  stringent  economic  reforms 
the  Indians  have  already  carried  out  at  con- 
siderable internal  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic pain. 

This  sort  of  foreign  policy-making  by 
frivolous  and  Irresponsible  Congressional 
amendment  Is  bad  enough.  Worse,  it  could 
lead  to  such  a  parliamentary  tangle  that  aid 
appropriations  this  year  might  conceivably 
not  clear  Congress  at  all.  At  best,  the  Ad- 
ministration win  have  a  badly  dlsmemoered 
program  with  which  "to  strengthen  free  peo- 
ple against  domination  by  aggressive  foreign 
powers."  If  this  larger  purpose  of  our  foreign 
Dolicy  in  general,  and  our  Vietnam  policy 
m  particular,  is  not  to  be  fulfilled,  perhaps 
the  Congressional  wolves  can  oblige  us  with 
some  coherent  statements  of  their  own  on 
the  question  of  what  the  war  is  all  about. 
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THE  OUTER  SPACE  TREATY— A  PER- 
MANENT  DISARMAMENT   AGREE- 
MENT FOR   OUTER   SPACE 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    GALLAGHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   al- 
most eveiT  day  in  the  Congress  or  at  the 
White  House,  history  is  made. 

Yesterday,  the  President  made  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  history.  He  signed  into  law 
an  Outer  Space  Treaty  to  which  84  na- 
tions have  agreed,  and  which  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  April  1967.  .     .^    . 

I  was  proud  to  be  one  of  those  invited 
to  witness  the  signing  yesterday  morn- 

This  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
which  must,  in  intention  and  effect,  les- 
sen world  tensions  and  move  nations 
closer  together. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty,  as  you  know, 
provides,  among  other  guarantees,  that 
all  signatories  shall  share  the  benefits  of 
space  exploration:  that  weapons  of  ma.ss 
destruction  shall  not  be  used  or  tested  in 
outer  space;  and  that  all  nations  shall 
share  the  knowledge  gained  from  peace- 
ful space  exploration. 

By  adding  this  Treaty  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions— 


The  President  said  yesterday — 
we   are    forging   a   permanent   disarmament 
agreement  for  outer  space. 

The  United  States  should  be  proud  of 
the  crucial  role  which  Ambassador 
Ai-thur  Goldberg  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  played  in  moving  this  treaty 
toward  approval  in  84  capitals  around 
the  world. 

President  Johnson  must  take  deep 
satisfaction  in  its  approval  because  his 
interest  in  the  peaceful  and  cooperative 
uses  of  space  has  been  a  matter  of  public 
record  for  more  than  a  decade. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  believe  this  treaty  is  going 
to  serv^e  as  a  new  bridge  between  diverse 
nations  of  the  world— not  only  between 
traditional  friends,  but  between  nations 
with  strong  differences. 

The  stark  technical  words  of  the  treaty 
cannot  really  express  the  passion  and 
commitment  and  concern  which  went 
into  its  creation.  Only  time  will  show  us 
what  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  fashioned  today. 

One  thing  is  clear:  while  men  coop- 
erate in  space,  they  cannot  fight  in  space. 
While  men  forget  about  competing  and 
concentrate  on  cooperating,  the  world 
can  only  benefit. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  President 
when  he  said  yesterday  morning: 

It  is  with  optimism  that  I  greet  this 
Treaty.  I  see  In  It  a  hopeful  sl«n  that  man- 
kind Is  learning,  however  slowly,  that  wars 
are  not  Inevitable;  that  national  rivalry  Is 
not  a  permanent  barrier  to  International 
understanding;  and  that  a  world  of  hostility 
and  hate  need  not  be  the  abiding  condition 
of  mankind. 


EXPORT  OF  AMERICAN  CAPITAL 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  F.waken- 
ing   of   the  slumbering   giant   of   orga- 
nized labor  means   a   new   and   drastic 
change  in  our  trade  policy— when  the 
giant  finally   awakens   and   counts   the 
consequences   o*    our   trade    policies   in 
this  last  generation  and  especially  in  the 
last  decade.  I  offer  the  following  long 
and  illuminating  resolution  and  state- 
ment bv  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coun- 
cil on  export  of  American  capital.  New 
York,  N.Y..  September  12, 1967: 

Government  and  business  policies  have 
actively  encouraged  the  export  of  American 
private  capital.  The  sharp  rise  has  been  over- 
whelmingly to  Industrial  nations,  like 
Canada  and  those  In  Western  Europe,  rather 
than  to  the  developing  countries. 

The  estimated  book  values  of  direct  private 
Investment  In  foreign  countries  skyrocketed 
from  about  812  billion  in  1950  to  $49  billion 
In  1965  and  considerably  more  at  present. 

Outlays  of  U.S.  companies  and  other  pri- 
vate investors  for  plants  and  machines  in 
foreign  nations  Jumped  from  $3.8  billion  in 
1960  to  $8.7  billion  in  1966.  These  Investments 
Include  outflows  from  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  plowed-back  profits  and  funds  raised 
abroad. 

This  skyrocketing  rise  in  the  export  of 
U.S.  private  capital  has  cost  American  Jobs, 
cut  into  American  exports,  and  added  to  Im- 
ports. Unregulated  outflows  of  U.S.  private 
capital  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people.  Moreover,  If  a  foreign  na- 
tion does  not  want  increased  U.S.  private 
Investment,  It  Is  self-defeating  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insist  upon  It,  particularly  In 
nations  that  have  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 

While  the  AFL-CIO  does  not  oppose  the 
export    of    private    capital    as    a    matter    of 
principle,  we  do  contend  that  private  capital 
should  not  have  absolute  freedom  of  move- 
ment   from    the    United    States    to    foreign 
countries,   regardless   of   consequences.   The 
freedom  of  private  business  to  make  profits 
has  been  conditioned  In  the  United  States  by 
a  variety  of  social,  legal,  and   economic  re- 
straints— such  as  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, tax  policies,  and  minimum  wage  laws. 
Under  these  measures,  our  Nation  has  pros- 
pered    business    has    expanded,    and    profits 
have  grown.  It  Is  now  time  for  Government 
restrictions  on  the  outflow  of  private  capital. 
Therefore,   the   AFL-CIO  urges  Immediate 
and  thorough  congressional  Investigation  oi 
the    economic    and    financial    operations    of 
U  S    private  investment  In  foreign  countries. 
such  an  investigation  Is  long  overdue  and  has 
become  Increasingly  urgent.  We  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  Government  regulation 
of  private  capital  outflows  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest. 
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BACKGROtTND  ON  EXPORT  OF  AMERICAN   CAPITAL 

US  private  direct  Investment  In  foreign 
countries  has  skyrocketed  from  a  book  value 
of  about  $12  billion  In  1950  to  $49  billion  l^ 
1965  and  increased  rapidly  In  1966  and  19b  f. 
("Private  direct  investment"  means  the  goy 
ernment-estlmated  book  value  of  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  overseas  Industry  where  the  u.£>. 
corporations  or  other  investor  holds  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  equity.  Often  they  are 
wholly-owned  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. See  Table  I) 
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This  verv  sharp  rise  of  US   direct  invest-     also  substitutes  for  some  U.S.  exports.  For- 
went  in   foreign   countries   has   impacts   on      elgn  sales  by  ^^^-^^J^H^}^ ^^^J^^'^^lJf  "^^^ 
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American  Jobs  and  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  as  well  as  on  international  trade  In  a 
w:de  variety  of  Industrial  products. 

WH.\T    KIND    OF   INVESTMENT    AND    WHERE 

Mantifac luring  companies  represented  39 


much  more  rapidly  than  U.S.  exports,  even 
m  those  manufactured  products  which  are 
our  leading  exports. 

In  1985.  foreign  afQllates  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturing firms  increased  their  sales  about 
13  percent  to  S42.4  billion,  while  U.S.  exports 


dustries  22  percent. 

Canada  had  the  largest  share  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate direct  Investment  abroad  in  1965,  with 
31  percent  of  the  total.  Europe  was  a  close 
second  with  28  percent,  Latin  America  third 
with  19  percent  and  other  countries  made  up 
the  remaining  22  percent 


In   at  least   several   industries   and  a  large 
number  of  products. 

IMPACT     or     JOBS 

Both  exports  and  imports  affect  Jobs.  About 
3  million  Jobs  are  reported  to  be  related  to 
exports,  1.4  million  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. 

The  chemical,  machinery  and  transporta- 
tion equipment  industries'  exports  often  in- 
volve exports  to  their  foreign  affiliates  and 
make  up  a  large  share  of  America's  export 
trade.  Government  reports  show  that,  In  1965, 
10  percent  of  U.S.  machinery  Industries'  em- 
ployment was  export-related,  for  the  engine 
and  turbine  segment  about  20  percent,  and 
about  14  percent  of  chemical  Industry  em- 
ployment and  10  percent  for  aircraft  was  ex- 


percent  of  this  total  in  1965.  petroleum  ajid     ^^    manufactured    products    increased    less 
mining  industries^  39  percent  and  other  in-     ^^^^  ^  percent. 

"" ""  Chemical  manufacturing  foreign  affiliates' 

sales  soared  from  $2.4  billion  In  1957  to  $6.9 
billion  in  1965.  Machinery  sales  of  foreign 
affiliates  rose  sharply  from  $3.9  billion  in 
1957  to  $9.2  billion  and  the  sales  of  foreign 
transportation  equipment  affiliates  sky- 
rocketed from  $4.2  billion   to  $10.8  billion.     j,,„,.„ „  .„  ^ _. 

The  amount  of  U.S.  direct  Investment  in     Exports  from  the  U.S.  in  the^e  products  rose  port-related.  However,  some  of  these  exports 

Canada  was  $15.2  billion.  In  Western  Europe      j^g^  rapidly:   Chemicals  from  $1.4  billion  in  would   have  existed  in  the  absence  of  great 

$14  billion,  in  Latin  America  $9.4  billion,  in      ^g^.^  ^^  ^3.4  billion  in  1965,  machinery  from  foreign  investments  and  part  of  such  exports 

the  Far  East  $2  billion,  in  Africa  $1.9  bUlion,     ^^   billion   to   $6.9   billion,  transport  equip-  would  have  been  finished  rather  than  seml- 

in  Oceania  (including  Australia)    about  $1.8      ment  from  $1.6  billion  to  $3.5  billion.  Much  finished  products. 

biUion  and  In  the  Middle  East  $1.6  bilUon.      ^^  ^^^  export   trade   In  these  products   was  ^  jg  also  claimed  that  foreign  activities  of 

(See  Table  I)                                                                   in       shipments — frequently       semi-finished  uS.  firms  add  to  American  Jobs  through  help- 

THE  CHANGING  PATTERNS                        products — from   U.S.   companles    to   foreign  jjig  ^^  expand  markets  in  other  countries. 

In  1965    netroleum    mining  and  smelting      subsidiaries.  Without  U.S.  locations  abroad  It  is  pointed 

fT,vp<;imen'ts   were   about    38   percent   of   the          In  addition,  imports  into  the  U.S.  are  also  out.  many  U.S.  products  could  be  shut  out  of 

tiitll    rouehlv  the  same  share  as  In  1950   But      affected   by   the   operations   of  foreign   sub-  foreign  markets.  And  business  reports  claim 

m»nnfacturine   Investments   have   increased     sldlarles    of   U.S.   companies.   Imports    from  that   the   interchange   among   international 

thPr  share  of  the  much  larger  total— rising      U.S.  affiliates  abroad,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  companies  creates  Jobs  in  the  U.S.  through 

frlCm  nhoiit  •?2  oercent  in  1950  to  about  39      Department    of   Commerce,   showed   that   22  the    use    of    imported    foreign-made    com- 

rrent  In  1965                                                               percent   of   total   chemical  Imports,   14   per-  ponents. 

^  Tn    the    1960s    manufacturing   companies      cent  of  non-electrical  machinery  and  7  per-  However,   imports   of  products  and  com- 

>,avfl  hocome  the  Imoortant  factor  in  direct      cent  of  electrical  machinery,  and  23  percent  ponents  also  displace  Jobs  and  create  unem 

lia\e  oecome  lue  a^xy                _           ___....        ^^    transportation   equipment   imports    were  .... 

from  U.S.  affiliates  abroad  in  1965.  Some  of 


investment  spending  on  machine  and  fac 
torles  abroad. 

In  1960.  all  direct  investment  spending 
for  plant  and  equipment  abroad  by  U.S.  in- 
vestors was  about  $3.4  billion,  with  $1.4  bU- 
llon  in  manufacturing.  By  1965,  however, 
total  spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
had  more  than  doubled  to  S7.5  billion,  while 
manufacturing  affiliates'  spending  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  soared  to  $3.9  billion. 
In    1966,    estimates    for    direct    investment 


ployment.  No  specific  information  about  the 
amount  of  import-related  employment  and 


these    imports    are    finished    products    that     unemployment   is   currently  available   from 
compete  with  U.S. -made  goods.  In  addition,     the  government 


manv  products  that  are  finished  and  sold 
in  the  U.S.  are  composed  of  components 
made  in  foreign  countries  by  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  firms. 

A  significant  part  of  America's  foreign 
trade — both  exports  and  imports — Is  now- 
composed  of  Uade  between  U.S.  and  foreign 


ending  on  pTatuand  equipment  increased      plants  of  the  same  company.  Seml-finlshed 
speiiuuiB  uii  iJ'n"v^   'k"-     M      r   „  ^_,,^ ,        „,„H,,/nto  oro  =Vvinr.f»ri    frnm  thp  U.S.   Dlant  to 


further  to  $8.7  billion,  with  $4.6  billion  spent 
on  manufacturing   Investment.    (See   Table 

n) 

A  private  survey  by  McGraw-Hill  reports 
that  foreign  spending  by  U.S.  companies  in 
1967  is  expected  to  be  7  percent  higher  than 
in  1966.  I  See  Table  III) 

Not  all  the  funds  for  this  foreign  direct 
investment  come  from  the  United  States, 
each  year.  Part  of  the  spending  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  is  from  re-invested 
profits  and  dividends  abroad  and  from  bor- 
rowing in  foreign  capital  markets  by  U.S. 
corporations.  About  half  of  these  soaring 
Investments  each  year,  however,  are  from 
the  U.S. — outfiows  of  U.S.  funds. 

In  recent  years,  the  major  investors  In 
manufacturing  plant  and  equipment  abroad 
have  been  the  chemical,  machinery  (includ- 
ing electrical)  and  transportation  equip- 
ment companies.  These  manufacturing  com- 
panies accounted  for  about  70  percent  of 
tJ.S.  plant  and  equipment  manufacturing  ex- 
penditures abroad  both  in  1965  and  In  esti- 
mates for  1966. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  TRADE 

Foreign  investment  has  an  Important  ef- 
fect on  International  trade,  both  on  exports 
and  Imports.  Businessmen  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  investment  for  exports, 
through  the  use  of  machinery  and  semi- 
finished materials  shipped  from  the  U.S. 
and  by  building  markets  for  U.S.  products 
overseas.  Government  reports  indicate  that 
U.S.  major  industrial  exports  are  machinery, 
transport  equipment  and  chemicals.  These 
account  for  mvich  of  America's  favorable 
balance  of  trade  in  manufacturers.  How  much 
of  these  exports  would  exist  even  In  the 
absence  of  skyrocketing  foreign  Investments 
Is  not  known,  although  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  it.  if  not  most  of  it,  would  be  main- 
tained. 

Moreover,  foreign  production  by  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliated  companies  obviously 


Some  foreign  production  of  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries obviously  substitutes  for  American 
production  and  therefore  costs  American 
Jobs,  although  there  is  no  government  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

BALANCE  OP  PATMENTS  IMPACr 

The  sharp  rise  of  foreign  direct  Investment 
by  US.  companies  has  a  direct  relation  to 
America's  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Since  1958  when  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  gained  much  public  attention, 
direct  investment  outflows  have  varied  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  trend  has  been  sharply 
upward. 

Direct  private  capital  outflows  from  the 
U.S.  soared  from  $1.2  billion  in  1958  and  $1.7 
billion  In  1960  to  $3.4  billion  in  1965  and  $3.5 
bUlion  m  1966.  (See  Table  IV.)  These  outflows 


products  are  shipped  from  the  U.S.  plant  to 

foreign  subsidiaries  for  completion;   the  fin- 
ished  product   is   then   often   sold   in   world 

markets,    including    the    U.S.    Components 

produced  in  foreign  subsidiaries,  are  shipped 

to  the  U.S.  plant  for  assembly  and  sale  in 

the  U.S.  Finished  products,  made  by  foreign 

subsidiaries,    are   sold   in    the   U.S.    by    the 

companies'    sales    agencies,    in    competition 

with  U.S. -made  goods. 

Among  the  international  corporate  giants.  .^^^,„„      _,     » 

production  and  sales  are  often  Juggled,  in     represent  most  of  the  total  U.S.  private  out- 

?his  way  among  t^e  U.S.  plants,  the  factories     flows   in   recent   years    (which   also   Includes 

of   foreign   subsidiaries   and   company   sales     bank  lending  and  investments  In  foreign  se- 

agencles  in  the  U.S.  and  foreign  countries,     curtties.  etc.). 

Only   the   comp.anles.    themselves,   have   In-         Despite  the  government's  program,  adopted 

formaUon  on  the  details  of  these  produc-  In  1965.  to  limit  the  impact  of  direct-invest- 
ment outflows  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
this  outflow  has  continued  to  rise — with  a 
continuing  adverse  impact  on  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 


tlon.  sales  and  financial  operations. 

.It  is  clear  that  the  soaring  Investments 
of  U.S.  companies  in  foreign  countries  had 
had  an  adverse  Impact  on  International  trade 


TABLE  l.-VALUE  OF  U.S    PRIVATE  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  ABROAD  BY  AREA  AND  INDUSTRY" 

tin  billions  of  dollars! 


1950 


1965 


Amount 


Percent  o( 
total 


Amount 


Percent  ot 
total 


Totol.. — - 

Area: 

Canada 

Latin  America 

Europe 

Other 

Industry: 

Manufacturing 

Petroleum 

Mining  and  smelting.. 

Publicutilities 

Other 


»1.8 


{49.2 


3.6 

4.6 
1.7 
1.9 


31 
39 
14 
16 


15.2 
9.4 
13.9 
10.7 


31 
19 
28 
22 


3.8 
3.4 
1.1 
1.4 
2.1 


32 

29 

9 

12 

18 


19.3 

15.3 

3.8 

2.1 

8.7 


39 

31 

8 

4 

18 


iThc  figures  understate  investment,  but  are  the  only  available  official  figures. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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TABLE  ll.-PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT  SPENDING  OF  DIRECT  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  l%0-66 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Total. 


Mining  and  smelting 

Petroleum — 

Manuiacluring 

Other 


1960 
13. 8 

.4 
1.5 
1.4 

.5 


1961 
HI 

.3 
1.5 
1.8 

.5 


1962 
{4.6 

.4 
1.6 
2.0 

.5 


1963 
J5.1 

.4 
1.9 
2.3 

.5 


1964 
«.2 

T 
2.1 

3.0 
.6 


1965 
17.5 

.7 
2.3 

3.9 
.7 


1966 
$8.7 

.7 
2.8 
4.6 

.8 


Source:  Survey  ot  Current  Business  September  1966  and  May  1967  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

"I  dread  to  think  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  scores  of  people  in  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  federal  inspection,"  re- 


TABLE  lll.-OVERSEAS  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 

AMERICAN  COMPANIES 


(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Actua.. 
1966 


Planned, 
1967 


Percent 
change. 
1966-67 


Manufacturing ^f 

Petroleum ^-J 

Minmg •" 

All  industries 8.0 


J4.9 

3.2 

.9 

+7 
+23 
+15 

9.0 

+13 

Source:  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.   Econom.c  Department. 

Table    IV.— Private    direct    investment    out- 

floivs  from  the  United  States 

I  In  billions  of  dollars] 

1    2 

1958  ,;: 

I960 - ,    ' 

1961    - - -^ 

1962   1-^ 

1964   ?•* 

1965    ?•? 

1966 •'■^ 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


HOW  MEAT  INSPECTORS  SAVED 
LIVES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  Nick  Kotz  in  this  week's  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  tells  how  Fed- 
eral meat  ii-ispectors  at  a  Philadelphia 
meat  inspection  plant  averted  the 
slaughtering  of  deceased  hogs  contami- 
nated with  anthrax. 

As  the  article  points  out.  if  these  hogs 
had  been  sent  to  a  plant  without  Fed- 
eral inspection,  they  -irobably  would  have 
been  slaughtered  and  the  meat  sold  for 
human  consumption. 

A  bill  I  am  sponsoring,  H.R.  12145, 
would  strengthen  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  and  extend  its  coverage  to 
about  6,000  large-  and  medium-sized 
plants  now  slaughtering  or  processing 
meat  without  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Federal  meat  inspection  program. 

This  article  is  further  evidence  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  and  I  hereby 
include  it  in  the  Record. 

It  is  as  follows: 
How  Meat  Inspectors  Saved  Lives — Averted 
Outbreak  of  Anthrax 
(By  Nlclc  Kotz) 
Washington.  D.C— Only  the  alertness  and 
ability  of  federal  meat  inspectors  prevented  a 
potential    disaster   from   deadly    anthrax,    a 
former  packing  company  official  has  told  The 
Sunday  Register. 


lated  Francis  E.  Buckman.  formerly  an  exec 
utlve  of  John  J.  Felin  &  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 

Buckman  strongly  favors  a  proposal  by 
Representatives  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  and 
Thomas  Foley  (Dem.,  Wash.)  to  expand  fed- 
eral meat  Inspection  to  cover  large  plants 
now  exempt  from  Inspection.  At  present, 
federal  inspection  exists  only  in  plants  that 
sell  across  state  lines. 

Buckman's  views  are  significant  because 
many  packing  company  executives  who  favor 
the  Smith-Foley  bill  have  been  either  reluc- 
tant to  come  forward  or  fear  retaliation  by 
competitors  in  the  industry. 

IOWA    BACKING 

For  example,  the  president  of  a  large  fed- 
erally-inspected firm  in  Iowa  has  told  Foley 
that'  he  strongly  favors  expanded  federal 
inspection. 

Yet  he  acknowledged  in  an  interview  that 
he  does  not  want  to  state  his  views  publicly 
because  he  is  concerned  that  the  giant  firms 
of   the   industry   might   try   to  damage   his 

This  meat  firm  executive  believes  that 
principal  opposition  to  the  legislation  comes 
not  only  from  non-federally-lnspected  plants 
but  from  the  very  largest  firms,  which  have 
plants  that  are  federally  Inspected  and  others 
that  are  not. 

Swift  &  Co..  the  nation's  largest  firm, 
operates  both  federally  inspected  plants  and 
plants  that  very  carefully  do  not  sell  In 
interstate  commerce  and  thus  are  not  under 
federal  inspection.  Swift  officials  refuse 
to  disclose  the  number  of  these  plants. 

Former  meat  firm  official  Buckman  said 
his  own  experience  in  the  Industry  has  con- 
vinced him  that  only  federal  Inspection 
guarantees  complete  protection  for  the 
public. 

Buckman  is  now  staff  director  of  the 
United  Fund  in  Philadelphia.  Previously,  he 
was  an  industrial  engineer  for  John  Morrell 
&  Co  .  at  Ottumwa,  la.,  and  for  Felin  and 
later  was  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  Felin  firm.  FeUn  has  since 
been  purchased  by  Morrell. 

One  day  in  1952  Buckman  was  startled 
when  the  Felin  production  line  which 
processes  444  hogs  per  hour  suddenly  stopped. 
Federal  inspectors  on  the  line  informed 
him  they  had  never  personally  se«n  anthrax, 
but  suspected  it  in  six  hogs  being  processed. 
The  inspectors  carefully  examined  the  lymph 
glands  of  each  hog,  and  noticed  that  in  six 
cases  the  glands  were  salmon-colored,  in- 
stead of  putty-colored  as  they  should  be  in 
healthy  hogs. 

Inspectors  from  the  regional  office  were 
called  in  and  existence  of  anthrax  was  con- 
firmed. The  hogs  were  condemned  and  Felin 
emplovees  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
scouring  the  entire  plant  to  make  certain 
that  no  deadly  anthrax  spores  were  present. 

Because  of  Felln's  excellent  record  keep- 
ing procedures.  USDA  officials  quickly  were 
able  to  pinpoint  the  exact  farm  in  Ohio  from 
which  the  hogs  had  come. 

USDA  officials  have  confirmed  Buckman's 
story  and  agreed  that  the  virulent  anthrax 
germs  In  the  diseased  hogs  might  have  been 
spread  through  hundreds  of  packages  of 
sausage  or  other  processed  pork  products. 
USDA    officials    said    humans    exposed    to 


anthrax  can  develop  malignant  carbuncles. 
can  contract  fatal  pneumonia  from  inhala- 
tion of  anthrax  spores,  or  can  develop  fatal 
septicemia  from  eating  contaminated  meat. 
According  to  USDA  offlC-als,  the  disease 
Is  still  rather  widespread  In  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs  in  South  DakoU,  Mississippi,  Ne- 
braska, Texas,  Louisiana  and  California.  It 
also  exists  In  parts  of  Vermont,  New  Jersey. 
Delaware,  Wisconsin,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
Oregon. 

The  Public  Health  Service  notes  that  there 
have  been  153  reported  cases  of  anthrax  in 
humans  during  the  last  10  years.  But  cfB- 
clals  caution  that  there  are  possibly  many 
cases  which  were  not  reported. 

Buckman  said  he  seriously  doubts  whether 
a  plant  with  state  or  local  inspection  or  with 
no  inspection  would  have  caught  the  anthrax. 
"Those  were  six  of  the  healthiest  looking 
hogs  I  have  ever  seen."  he  commented.  "With- 
out proper  federal  Inspection,  those  beautiful 
carcasses  would  have  been  made  into  fresh 
meat  and  manufactured  goods. 

"In  a  non-inspected  house,  those  goods 
would  have  gone  into  commercial  channels 
out  of  pure  ignorance." 

Concerning  state  and  local  inspection  in 
Pennsylvania,  Buckman  said:  "It's  com- 
pletely meaningless.  Most  of  this  inspection 
is  periodic.  It's  not  constant.  In  many  cases. 
Inspectors  are  not  qualified. " 

"As  long  as  a  plant  is  operating  where  one 
pound  of  meat  can  t>e  processed  without  in- 
spection, you  don't  have  protection." 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  13  states  providing 
for  voluntary  inspection.  Eight  states.  In- 
cluding Minnesota,  have  no  state  inspection 
system. 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  LEGAL 
SERVICES  TO  THE  POOR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  meaningful  addresses  at  the  re- 
cent sesquicentennial  celebration  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gai-y  Bellow,  head  of  the  rural  legal  as- 
sistance program  in  California.  This 
stimulating  and  challenging  address  I 
warmly  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
my  fellow  countrymen. 

I  insert  Mr.  Bellow's  able  address  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

The  Extension  of  Legal  Services  to  the 
Poor — New  Approaches  to  the  B.^b's 
Responsibilitt 
(By  Gary  Bellow,  delivered  at  the  Harvard 
sesquicentennial  celebration,  September 
23,  1967) 

At  the  American  Bar  Association  meeting 
last  month  reports  were  made  to  the  bar  by 
several  speakers  and  committees  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  legal  aid  to  the  poor.  They  stated 
that  with  the  assistance  of  federal  funds 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
hundreds  cf  new  offices  had  been  created 
and  legal  assistance  had  been  provided  to 
thousands  of  people  who  previovisly  had  no 
access  to  a  lawyer. 

No  one  who  has  been  Involved  or  con- 
cerned with  legal  aid  work  can  minimize 
the  sienificance  of  these  reports.  From  one 
hundred  thirty  nine  (139)  public  defender 
ofQces  in  the  United  States  in  1964  the 
number  has  grown  to  two  hundred  sixty- 
six  (2661.  There  are  now  over  one  hundred 
thirty  (130)   more  civil  legal  aid  offices  thnn 


there  were  in  1964.  Over  one  thousand  (1000) 
new  positions  for  attorneys  have  been 
created.  Cases  involving  the  rights  of  wel- 
fare recipients,  the  legality  of  consumer 
practices,  the  constitutionality  of  the  ac- 
tions of  government  officials — cases  in  al- 
most every  field  in  which  poor  people  are 
involved  in  legal  difficulty — have  been  han- 
dled in  state  after  state  across  the  nation. 
We  have  begun  to  make  visible  a  system 
oi  injustice  which  has  been  so  long  allowed 
to  remain  Invisible. 

It  Is  therefore  with  some  hesitation  that 
I  express  the  skepticism  that  I  feel  today. 
A  treat  deal  has,  in  fact,  been  done  and 
much  has  bec.i  changed  In  three  short  years. 
Nevcrtlieless,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  In 
establishing  the  neighborhood  offices,  the 
test  case  units,  the  legal  education  pro- 
grams— even  In  creating  this  whole  panoply 
of  legal  and  supportive  services  we  have  made 
a  number  of  very  narrow  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  problems  with  whlcli  they  deal 
and  the  scope  of  what  needs  to  be  done: 

1.  We  have  acsumed  that  the  provision 
of  legal  aid  service  to  the  poor  is  separate 
from  the  general  problem  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  legal  service  to  others  in  our  low- 
income  areas  and  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

2.  We  have  assumed  that,  with  adequate 
financing,  legal  aid  service.?  can  be  fully  pro- 
vided with  the  present  structure  and  orga- 
nization of  tiie  profession. 

3.  We  have  assumed  that  the  provision  of 
legal  advice  and  representation  In  and  of 
Itself  will  fully  fulfill  any  respoiislbillty  that 
the  Bar  has  to  the  nation. 

In  my  view  these  assumptions  are  in  error. 
They  will,  as  they  are  pursued,  inevitably 
create  new  problems  which  will  themselves 
one  day  have  to  be  faced  and  solved.  For  this 
reason  they  deserve  examination  and  ques- 
tioning. 

1.    THE    FOCUS    ON    THE    DESTITLTTE 

It  Is,  of  course,  understandable  that  in 
attempting  to  generate  support  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  legal  aid  we  should  emphasize 
initially  the  problems  of  the  most  destitute. 
Prior  to  1964  less  than  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  money  spen  on  legal  services 
nationally  was  spent  on  Ipga!  aid.  There  were 
countless  communities  and  cities  with  no 
system  of  legal  aid  at  all.  Interest  had  to  be 
awakened;  stipport  from  the  Bar  had  to  be 
gained. 

Nevertheless,  such  an  approach  is  at  best 
short  sighted.  We  cannot  focus  only  on  those 
we  consider  poor  nor  can  we  define  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  in  terms  of 
the  destitute  aionr.  We  cannot  continue  to 
Ignore  the  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
in  the  ghettos  and  slums  and  in  this  nation 
who  are  almost  poor,  who  do  not  quaUfy  for 
legal  aid  and  who  in  reality  are  without  suf- 
ficient funds  to  hire  an  attorney.  The  fact 
that  so  many  of  those  who  stole  and  riot-ed 
in  our  streets  this  summer  were  in  fact  em- 
ployed and  did  own  some  property  should 
give  us  some  Insight  Into  the  Impossibility 
of  coping  with  the  problems  of  our  cities' 
slums,  legal  or  otherwise.  In  terms  of  any 
one  group  or  category.  Poverty  Is  a  relative 
concept.  To  assist  people  to  income  levels 
above  the  "poverty  line'  where  they  will  find 
themselves  without  senlces  previously  avail- 
able to  them  can  hardly  lead  to  any  perma- 
nent solutions. 

Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  Impact  that  our 
attempt  to  divide  the  poor  from  the  non- 
poor  has  on  the  actual  operation  of  legal  aid 
programs.  In  practice  the  standards  applied 
by  the  programs  usually  set  dollar  limita- 
tions on  eligibility  without  reference  to 
whether  the  client  will  ever  actually  get  legal 
help.  In  some  cases  ownership  of  a  car  or 
household  goods  is  Itself  ground  for  exclu- 
sion no  matter  how  much  debt  the  client  Is 
In.  The  result  Is  that  legal  aid  attorneys  are 
faced  with  unworkable  standards  which  they 


administer  arbitrarily  without  reference  to 
priorities  or  realistic  guide  lines.  Service  Is 
rendered  or  denied  with  very  little  basis  for 
distinction  and  with  even  less  understand- 
ing by  the  client  who  is  turned  away.  More 
serious,  the  limitation  that  the  case  not  be 
one  that  could  produce  a  fee.  results  in  cases 
being  handled  differently  than  they'd  be 
handled  in  private  practice.  Damages  or 
punitive  damages,  properly  called  for  by  the 
case,  are  not  sought.  Issues  which  should  be 
litigated  are  compromised,  often  because  the 
legal  aid  attorney  feels  he  will  be  criticised 
for  handling  a  fee-generating  matter  or  ren- 
dering service  to  an  ineligible  client. 

We  forget  that  the  establishment  of  the 
indigency  standard  is  and  was  more  a  politi- 
cal than  a  logical  decision.  It  represented  an 
acconunodation  with  those  members  of  the 
Bar  who  were  willing  to  handle  cases  for  very 
low  fees  and  speculative  recovery.  If  these 
cases  In  fact  are  not  being  handled,  or  are 
being  handled  inadequately,  as  many  are,  It 
is  no  answer  that  this  is  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  Bar  support  of  legal  aid.  In  the 
long  run  we  will  have  to  face  the  implica- 
tions of  competition  between  legal  aid  pro- 
grams and  attorneys  earning  four,  five  and 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  willing  to 
handle  cases  for  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a 
cass.  We  will  have  t.o  design  methods  to  en- 
hance the  economic  potential  of  such  at- 
torneys and  to  Increase  the  competition 
among  them  so  that  there  will  be  some  guar- 
antee of  quality  of  service.  Most  basic,  how- 
ever, we  will  have  to  increase  the  ability  of 
those  who  do  not  qualify  for  legal  aid  to 
obtain  and  pay  for  the  service  they  need 
from  attorneys  of  their  own  choosing.  We 
will  have  to  do  so,  moreover,  without  total 
reliance  of  government  funds  If  we  are  to 
retain  the  independence  the  profession  now 
enjoys. 

Tills  means  the  cost  of  legal  service  to  the 
client  must  drastically  be  reduced.  It  means, 
that  wc  should,  even  now.  implement  the 
group  legal  service  proposals  that  have  been 
made,  whether  by  community  organizations, 
labor  unions,  or  consumer  associations.  We 
should  seriously  explore  ways  technology  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  legal  service. 

We  should  systematically  encourage  ar- 
rangements for' the  use  of  pooled  facilities 
by  lawyers  and  the  establishment  of  group 
law  practices. 

We  should  forthrlghtly  reexamine  our  at- 
titudes toward  forms  of  legal  insurance. 

The  cost  of  legal  service  will  either  be  re- 
duced or  spread  among  large  numbers  of 
people  in  accordance  witli  risk  or  it  will,  as 
now.  be  denied.  To  assume  that  we  can  avoid 
this  problem  or  take  less  certain  stepjs  is  to 
insure  that  there  will  never  be  any  basic 
response  to  the  problem  of  adequate  repre- 
sentation for  the  disadvantaged. 

2.    THE    ADEQITACT    OF    THE    STRUCTTJRE    AND    OR- 
GANIZATION   OF    THE    PROFESSION 

The  same  problems  underlie  our  assump- 
tion that  the  present  organization  and  struc- 
ture of  the  profession  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
need.  We  have  assumed  that  among  those 
persons  who  qualify  financially  for  assistance 
there  can  and  should  be  no  limitation  on 
who  Is  helped.  The  legal  aid  offices  which 
existed  prior  to  1964  turned  away  persons  in 
need.  This  was  not  to  be  repeated  by  the  new 
legal  service  programs. 

In  choosing  this  approach  we  have  vir- 
tually Ignored  the  problem  of  priorities  in 
allocating  the  limited  resources  available. 
We  have  also  chosen  an  Impossible  task.  No 
matter  how  many  hours  a  day  the  offices  re- 
main open,  no  matter  what  systems  are  used 
to  streamline  intake  and  processing,  the 
offices  cannot  handle  the  floods  of  people  that 
come  to  them  for  legal  help.  In  many  In- 
stances the  attorneys  do  try  to  handle  every 
case,  do  seek  to  squeeze  the  last  case  into 
the  last  ten  minutes  of  an  overbtirdened  day. 

For  this  effort  we  pay  an  enormous  price. 


The  process  exhausts  the  attorneys  and  ex- 
hausts the  staff  and  very,  very  quickly  there 
develops  the  same  self-protective  formality, 
the  same  need  for  categories,  the  same  de- 
humanlzatlon  which  has  been  so  often  criti- 
cized In  welfare  and  other  agencies  working 
with  the  poor.  In  the  same  manner,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  legal  work  steadily  decllnee  as 
Issue  after  issue  Is  Ignored  In  the  name  of 
a  quick  compromise  and  In  the  face  of  the 
growing  caseload.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  In  such  offices  know  how  few  deposi- 
tions are  filed,  interrogatories  taken,  api>eals 
sought  or  equitable  remedies  utilized  In  the 
thousands  of  cases  now  being  handled.  It  Is 
no  answer  that  these  are  simple  cases.  They 
are  simple,  by  and  large,  because  they  are 
superficially  handled.  Of  course  many  prob- 
lems can  be  resolved  by  negotiation  or  even 
a  phone  call.  But  In  how  many  cases  could 
the  clients  interests  be  far  more  adequately 
protected  if  there  were  time  to  Investigate 
the  facts  or  research  the  Issues  Involved?  The 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
has  stated  that  an  attorney  can  handle  as 
many  as  nine  hundred  (900)  cases  per  year. 
No  attorney  can  handle  such  a  case  load 
without  doing  far  less  than  what  needs  to  be 
done.  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  fideUty  owed  to  the  individual  client 
to  ask  the  attorney  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  volume  makes  It  impossi- 
ble to  train  or  supervise  the  young  attorneys 
In  the  offices.  There  are  too  many  young 
lawyers  in  these  programs  that  have  already 
developed  the  habits  that  come  with  mass 
production  law  practice.  There  are  many 
others  who  have  not  been  willing  to  enter 
legal  aid  work  because  they  feared  that  they 
would  not  get  the  supervision  they  needed 
in  their  early  years  of  practice. 

It  seems  to  me,  hard  as  It  Is,  that  we 
should  stop  trying  to  give  every  person  a 
little  bit  of  help.  We  should  recognize  the 
price  we  are  paying,  the  Umltatlons  of  our 
resources,  and,  with  the  community  we  serve, 
attempt  to  develop  some  order  of  priorities 
for  the  use  of  these  services.  More  important, 
we  should  recognize  that  the  problem  is  not 
merely  a  problem  of  resources.  The  profes- 
sion, as  It  Is  currently  constituted,  will  never 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  need.  There  are 
approximately  three  hundred  thousand  (300,- 
000)  attorneys  In  the  United  States.  Last 
year,  civil  legal  aid  offices  handled  over  five 
hundred  thousand  (500,000)  cases.  The  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  estimates  that 
counsel  will  be  needed  in  over  seventy-five 
thousand  (75.000)  felony  cases  and  a  half- 
million  misdemeanor  cases  every  year.  In 
cities  that  have  opened  legal  aid  offices,  the 
caseload  has  Increased  three  and  four  times. 
In  Washington.  DC,  in  its  first  year,  the 
legal  service  program  handled  over  seven 
thousand  (7,000)  cases  as  compared  to  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  (1,000)  the  year 
before.  If  all  the  attorneys  in  the  United 
States  did  only  legal  aid  work,  the  resources 
would  still  be  inadequate. 

Must  we  not  recognize  that  the  present 
system  for  providing  legal  service  cannot 
cope  with  volume  of  this  nature?  Must  we 
not  ask  ourselves  how  many  of  the  thousands 
of  cases  and  problems  that  arise  dally  could 
be  handled  as  well  by  trained  laymen  as  by 
lawyers?  Every  day  the  poor  and  near-poor 
have  to  fill  out  forms,  negotiate  agreements, 
express  grievances  and  challenge  public  and 
private  decisions  without  recourse  to  any 
adviser  or  advocate  on  their  behalf.  Much  of 
tliis  could  in  fact  be  done  by  non-lawyers — 
legal  technicians.  If  you  will — trained  in  spe- 
cial undergraduate  courses  or  in  a  one-year 
law  school  program.  Some  of  it  can  be  and 
even  now  Is  done  by  members  of  the  low- 
Income  community  themselves.  This  Is,  of 
course,  not  to  say  that  the  Bar  would  or 
should  relinquish  supervision  and  control.  It 
Is  merely  evident  that  three  years  of  law 
school  are  not  needed  to  calciUate  a  welfare 
budget  or  recognize  an  unfair  Interest  charge. 
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We  can  surely  supervise  the  way  advice  is 
given  on  tbese  matters  without  in  ewry  In- 
stance giving  thfct  advice  ourselves. 

Were  such  tr«lned  technicians  avaaable. 
could  not  many  ol  the  cases  that  au  our 
court*  and  add  to  the  congestion  of  the  court 
calendars-Mlomeatlc  relations  Problems, 
minor  misdemeanors,  even  Issue  of  fault  in 
tort  cases— be  resolved  outside  traditional 
UtleAtlon  bv  mediation  and  arbitration  proc- 
esses staffed  and  administered  by  such  tech- 
nicians? There  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
scrutiny  of  the  fairness  of  such  processes. 
But  to  provide  adequate  procedural  sale- 
Rurirds  in  the  orderly  resolution  of  disputes 
does  not  depend  In  every  Uistance  on  the 
presence  cf  an  attorney  nor  is  the  court  room 
the  only  forum  in  which  such  disputes  could 
or  should  be  resolved. 

We  have,  as  a  profession,  been  granted  a 
monopoly  over  who  can  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  In  e.xercising  this  monopoly  we, 
by  and  large,  also  determine  the  forum  in 
which  disputes  will  be  resolved.  For  the 
wealthy,  the  narrow  corOnes  of  the  unaii- 
thorized  practice  rules  have  been  modified 
The  use  of  lawvers  and  courts  to  resolve  all 
legal  difficulties  has  proved  Just  too  expen- 
sive and  time  consuming.  Commercial  arbi- 
traUon  and  negoUatlon  have  therefor  pro- 
vided other  fortuns;  accounuints.  real  estate 
brokers,  banks,  insurance  agents  have  be- 
come alternative  to  reliance  on  attorneys  in 
every  instance  where  a  legal  quesUon  is  re- 
solved. For  the  people  in  the  slums  of  our 
cities  there  are  no  such  lorums  and  no  such 
altermxtives.  Until  and  unless  such  alterna- 
tives can  be  developed  people  in  need  will 
not  be  helped  no  matter  how  strong  the 
myth  of  total  representation.  To  assiime  that 
these  alternauves  are  the  province  of  lawyers 
alone  Is  probably  to  guarantee  that  they  wiu 
not  be  developed  at  all. 

3.    THE    rMP.\C-r    OP    LKr.Al.    REPRESEITTATION    ON 
POVERTY 

The  third  assumption — that  the  Bar's  re- 
sponsibility is  limited  to  the  provision  of 
counsel  for  all-is  m  many  ways  the  most 
fundamental.  If  you  have  worked  in  the 
slums  of  our  cities  or  in  the  rural  slums  of 
our  small  towns— if  you  have  felt  anything 
of  the  isolation  and  hatred  that  exists 
there— I  think  you  would  agree  that  equal 
representation  Is  not  enough.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  ease  the  burden  of  poverty  by  lifting  a 
wage  garnishment  or  staying  an  eviction.  It 
is  not  even  enough  to  change  an  unjust  rule 
if  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  ch.ange  wUl 
be  enforced. 

We  talk  of  the  need  for  changes  In  atti- 
tudes of  the  poor  and  the  potential  for  such 
changes  through  contact  with  lawyers  and 
through  exposure  of   fairer  treatment.  This 
may  be  true.  But  the  changes  will  not  be  very 
lasting  if  they  are  not  accompanied  by  some 
real  changes  in  the  political  and  economic 
position  of  the   poor  as  well.  The  poor  are 
Victims  of  a  whole  system  of  injustice  well 
beyond  a  particular  case  or  Utigation.  The 
slum  dweller  is  the  victim  not  only  of  the 
slum    landlord.   He    is   the   victim   of   inade- 
quate    transportation     systems,     segregated 
suburb.m   housing,    the   depreciation   allow- 
ance   of    the    internal    revenue   code — all   of 
which   give   the  landlord  his  monopoly  and 
control.  The   California   farm  worker  Is   not 
merely  the  victim  of  the  unscrupulous  labor 
contractor.  Unenforced  labor  codes,  illegal  re- 
cruitment of  competing  foreign  workers,  ex- 
clusion from  protective  legislation  also  give 
the  contractor  the  power  that  he  possesses. 
The   absence   of    attorneys   for   the   poor   is 
merely  s>-mptomatic  of  the  absence  of  Justice. 
There    Is   no    necessary   correlation   between 
the  provision  of  lawyers  and  solutions  to  the 
systems  of  injustice  which  envelop  the  poor. 
If  Justice  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Bar,  as 

I  think  it  Is,  then  it  is  the  problem  of  poverty 

Itself  in  the  nation  that  we  must  deal  with. 


To  deal  with  this  means  that  the  profes- 
sion will  have  to  be  concerned  with  more 
than  service  to  more  and  more  people.  It 
wUl  have  to  recognize  the  political  nature  of 
the  problem  of  poverty— and  the  relevance 
oi  the  law  as  a  poUtlcal  Instrument  to  cope 
vrith  it.  "Poverty  law"  Is  more  than  the  legal 
problems  of  welfare  or  retail  installment  buy- 
ing. It  also  involves  the  internal  revenue 
code  the  federal  reserve  system,  grant-in-aid 
legislation— all  those  rules,  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  procedures  that  aflect  the  distribu- 
tion of  we.alth  and  power  in  our  society.  It  Is 
on  these  issues— that  legal  aid  and  the  Bar 
must  focus. 

The  law  has  often  in  the  past  served  in  our 
nation's  history  as  an  instrument  of  change 
and  reform.  The  history  of  the  challenges  to 
the  income  tax  by  a  group  of  Philadelphia 
lawyers  on  behalf  of  their  corporate  clients 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  Is  Just  one  such 
example.  The  poor  need  a  similar  kind  of 
advocacy — an  advocacy  which  will  have  avail- 
able to  It  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  Judicial 
forum— an  advocacy  which  wUl  seek  to  en- 
hance the  organization  and  political  power 
of  its  clients. 

The  law  has  also  many  times  In  our  na- 
tion's history  served  to  advance  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  particular  groups  or  or- 
ganizations Much  of  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  was  influenced  by  lawyers. 
Forms  of  corporate  financing,  the  tax  struc- 
ture, the  regulatory  machinery  of  countless 
administrative  agencies  are  the  product  of 
lawyer-work  for  a  whole  spectrum  of  in- 
terests. Today  attorneys  for  the  wealthy 
spend  far  more  time  In  ordering  and  advanc- 
ing the  financial  affairs  of  theh:  clients  than 
in  litigation. 

The  same  must  eventually  be  true  for  law- 
yers who  work  with  the  poor.  Credit  unions 
and  other  financial  Institutions  can  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  alternatives  to  loan  sharks 
and  unfair  retaU  sellers.  Business  owned  by 
the  low-Income  community  itself  can  be  or- 
ganized and  established  to  provide  a  stake  in 
its  growth  and  expansion.  Cooperative  hous- 
ing can  be  made  an  alternative  to  the  land- 
lord-tenant relationship  that  exists  In  the 
slums.  This  win  take  attorneys— trained  and 
oriented  to  do  such  Jobs  and  supported  by  the 
entire  profession. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  expressed  concern  that  legal 
aid  lawvers  may  be  providing  representation 
"to  groups  of  social  and  economic  protest." 
To  me,  the  degree  to  which  we  can  effec- 
tively do  Just  that  Is  the  very  question  facing 
our  nation.  The  question  Is  whether  we  can 
channel  the  grievances  that  are  now  in  the 
streets  Into  the  political  and  legal  process. 
The  question  is  whether  the  law  and  lawyers 
can  be  the  Instrument  of  the  kind  of  changes 
that  will  begin  to  cope  with  the  conditions 
that  produced  the  violence  of  this  summer— 
with  automation,  unemployment,  discrim- 
ination, caste,  population  growth. 

There  will  be,  I  fear,  other  nights  of  vio- 
lence like  the  ones  we  have  seen.  That  they 
m^iy  one  day  be  a  part  of  our  history  and  not 
a  prediction  of  the  future  is  why,  as  lawyers, 
we  must  look  far  beyond  our  work  of  the  last 
few  years.  That  Is  the  challenge  to  the  pro- 
fession— and  to  the  nation. 


that  has  since  influenced  the  history  of 
the  entire  world.  On  October  12,  1492.  a 
Genoese  sailor  who  had  embarked  from 
Spain  touched  upon  the  shores  of  our 
continent. 

Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the 
land  that  was  to  be  America— a  nation 
that  ha.s  become  the  richest,  strongest, 
freest  of  all  nations.  Sailing  forth  to  find 
a  more  direct  route  from  Spain  to  India. 
Columbus  instead  discovered  the  New 
World— a  land  that  was  to  represent  hope 
to  the  oppressed  and  the  needy,  a  land 
where  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  were 
to  come  together  and  form  one  people. 
a  land  whose  government  was  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  representative  goveni- 
ments  everj-^vhere. 

Columbus  had  struggled  long  and  hard 
for  the  funds  to  finance  this  dangerous 
voyage.  He  was  persistent,  he  was  brave, 
and  he  had  great  vision.  It  is  fitting  that 
such  a  man  was  the  discoverer  of  our 
Nation. 

We  owe  to  Christopher  Columbus  a  na- 
tional debt  of  gratitude  for  discovering 
this  New  World,  and  today  we  should 
pay  homage  to  his  memory  and  to  the 
importance  of  his  deed. 
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COLUMBUS  D.'^Y 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  475th  anniversary  of  an  event 


GREENSPAN,  A  GOOD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  M.^TSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
gret that  I  witness  the  budgetary  knife 
as  it  slices  off  a  program  that  has  great 
promise  to  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  improving   the   environment  in 
which  we  live.  I  cannot  stress  too  strong- 
ly that  I  hope  the  deletion  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  but  for  a  short  period  of 
time. 

What  I  refer  to  is  the  "Greenspan" 
feature  of  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Greenspan  is  a  fledgling  program— only 
2  vears  old.  But  in  that  time  nearly  200 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  have  been 
assisted  in  setting  aside  some  open  space, 
some  "green  space,"  if  you  please,  for 
their  and  their  children's  enjoyment. 

This  program,  now  about  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  appropriations  bill,  is  modest. 
In  its  2  years  of  operation  grants  total- 
ing onlv  about  $1.5  million  have  been 
awarded  to  take  about  10,000  acres  out 
of  crop  production.  This  land  is  now  be- 
ing put  to  use  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  cities  and  towns  for  recreation 
and  open  space. 

Now,  by  most  any  standard,  Green- 
span is  not  a  big  program.  But  it  has 
great  promise,  and  I  think  it  is  vitally 
needed. 

We  have  a  great  challenge,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  a  national  commit- 
ment, to  improve  the  environment  in 
which  we  Uve.  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
with  what  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 


ville  Freeman  said  recently— that  we 
■  are  nourishing  a  time  bomb  of  imbal- 
ance in  this  country."  He  ooints  out  that 
for  the  past  20  years  we  have  dumped  20 
million  Americans  from  the  countryside 
into  the  cities,  and  now  today  70  percent 
of  the  people  are  stacked  up  on  1  per- 
cent of  the  land.  This  is  neither  ad- 
vantageous to  the  countryside  nor  the 

citv 

Greenspan  is  helping  to  alleviate  the 
nroblems  of  this  congestion— and  is  doing 
so  in  manv  ways.  It  is  helping  by  pro- 
viding wilderness  areas  for  camping, 
hiking,  hunting,  fishing,  and  horseback 
riding.  It  is  helping  by  providing  nature 
trails  and  marine  laboratories  adjacent 
to  school  grounds.  It  is  providing  parks 
and  recreation  areas  near  large  and 
small  cities.  And  through  it  a  variety  of 
projects  for  beautification,  wildlife  habi- 
tat open  space,  and  the  abatement  of 
air'and  water  pollution  have  been  under- 

All  of  this  is  important  to  making  pur- 
poseful, proper  use  of  space.  I  believe 
that  we  can  alter  the  face  of  this  land- 
that  we  can  remove  the  eyesores— and 
that  we  can  preserve  the  beauty  of  this 

Nation. 

Remember  that  at  the  turn  of  the  next 
century— only  about  30  years  from 
now— there  will  be  300  million  Americans 
living  on  the  same  amount  of  land  we 
now  have.  The  question  is  whether  these 
Americans  will  be  living  at  ease  with 
each  other  and  with  their  environment, 
or  whether  they  will  be  merely  existing 
in  conditions  of  congestion,  pollution, 
tension,  and  despair. 

The  quality  of  our  environment  is  im- 
portant. The  Greenspan  program  is 
helping  to  improve  upon  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  budgetary  cut  can  be  for 
the  shortest  time  possible,  and  that  we 
can  soon  restore  its  appropriation  so 
that  it  can  again  make  a  contribution  to 
improve  the  conditions  in  which  our  sons 
and  daughters  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  will  live. 


COmJT  CASIMIR  PULASKI:  SOLDIER 
OF  FREEDOM 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matt«r. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Casimir 
Pulaski  was  Poland's  greatest  gift  and 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  War  of 
Independence.  The  part  this  gallant  son 
of  Poland  played  in  that  war  is  recog- 
nized by  all  Americans,  particularly  to- 
day, as  we  commemorate  the  188th 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  gave 
his  life  in  order  that  our  country  might 
be  free. 

This  gifted  son  of  a  Polish  nobleman 
was  destined  to  lead  a  warrior's  life  and 
gladly  gave  it  for  a  cause  close  to  his 
heart — for  freedom.  Foresaking  a  noble- 
man's title,  comfort,  and  riches  in  his 
native  homeland,  he  fought  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  country  and  his  people.  But 


he  himself,  and  his  countrymen  alone, 
could  not  cope  with  the  Russian  czar's 
oppressive  forces  surrounding  Poland. 
Under  his  youthful  leader.ship.  Polish 
bands  harassed  and  fought  the  Rus- 
sians as  best  they  could,  but  after  several 
vears  of  fighting,  these  bands  were 
almost  amiihilated  by  the  Russian  forces. 
Miraculously,  a  handful  of  these  men 
managed  to  escape  and  fiee.  Pulaski  was 
thus  forced  to  leave  Poland  in  1772, 
never  to  see  his  homeland  again. 

During  the  next  several  years  he  tried 
to  enUst  foreign  aid  for  his  people  abroad, 
but  without  much  success.  These  were 
years  of  frustration  and  hardship  for 
him,  and  finally  he  arrived  in  Paris  in 
1776.  and  there  he  heard  of  the  American 
rebellion  against  the  British. 

Through  his  friends  in  Paris  he  con- 
tacted the  American  representatives 
there,  Benjamin  Prankhn  and  Silas 
Deane.  They  welcomed  Pulaski's  wiUing- 
ness  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
both  wrote  letters  for  him,  recommend- 
ing him  to  General  Washington. 

In  July  1777.  he  arrived  here,  and  im- 
mediately presented  himself  to  General 
Washington.  Our  Commander  in  Chief 
was  much  impressed  by  him,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Continental  Congress  that 
Pulaski  bu  placed  in  charge  of  our  cavalry 

f  orc6s. 

On  this  important  assignment.  Pulaski 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  a  short  time, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  resource- 
ful leader  in  the  insuing  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  on  September  11.  Noticing  such 
extraordinary  talent  in  youthful  Pulaski, 
Wa.shington  recommended  that  he  be 
given  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and 
the  command  of  our  cavalr>'. 

General  Pulaski  then  began  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  reorganizing  and  improving 
the  American  cavalry.  So  thorough  was 
he  in  discharging  his  responsibiUty  that 
he  even  prepared  a  book  of  drill  regula- 
tions and  rules  for  officers  and  privates 
which  still  serves  as  the  basis  of  cavalry 
drills  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Subsequently  he  and  his  units  took 
part  in  many  battles,  and  in  all  of  them, 
they  distinguished  themselves  under  his 
exceptional  leadership.  In  his  final  en- 
counter against  the  enemy,  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah  in  October  1779,  he  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Pulaski  was  only  31  when  he  died,  but 
despite  his  youth,  he  had  established  a 
briUiant  reputation  in  the  field  of  cavalry 
and  was  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those 
wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
Uberty. 

Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  Amer- 
ica win  her  independence.  Pulaski's  gal- 
lantry in  the  field  of  battle  and  his  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
helped  our  country  immeasurably  in  win- 
ning the  ultimate  victory. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  on  this  oc- 
casion to  remember  Pulaski's  courage  in 
the  face  of  tyranny,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  generosity,  for  these  are  all  charac- 
teristics which  the  Poles  have  demon- 
strated throughout  centuries  of  strife  and 
foreign  domination. 

I  am  especially  aware  of  these  out- 
standing quaUties  of  the  Polish  people, 
because  in  my  own  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District"  of  Illinois,  there  arc  over 
30,000   Polish-Americans  who,   together 


with  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
throushout  the  United  States,  have  con- 
tributed subsUntiaUy  to  the  advance- 
ment of  oui-  culture  and  the  preservation 
of  our  Nation. 

Todav.  on  the  188th  anniversary  of  his 
death,  we  pay  tribute  to  this  great  and 
gaUant  son  of  Poland,  who  gladly  gave 
his  life  in  fighting  for  our  freedom.  It  is 
with  real  pride  and  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  my  feUow  Americans  in 
observing  this  anniversary  and  in  re- 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  rwble  cause 
for  which  he  died. 


OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  7977,  POSTAL 
REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL  SALARY 
ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  H.R.  7977.  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salar>-  Act  of  1967, 
and  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  explain  my  position  In  respect  to  the 
proposed  legislation. 

As  to  the  proposed  increases  in  postal 
rates.  I  consider  them  not  in  the  public 
interest.  It  is  reported  that  first-class 
mail  is  not  only  paying  its  way,  but  re- 
sulting in  a  profit.  I  look  upon  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  a  sen-ice  organiza- 
tion and  I  would  hope  an  earnest  effort 
would  be  made  to  eliminate  certain  un- 
necessary spending  and  att-empts  made 
toward  adjustments  which  would  stop 
the  obvious  deterioration  in  the  service 
and  result  in  an  improvement  thereof. 
To  require  the  public  to  pay  6  cents  to 
mail  a  letter,  and  pay  5  cents  for  a  single 
postcard,  is  going  entirely  too  far. 

The  increases  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  add  materially  to  the  ever  grow- 
ing tax  burden  on  the  American  public. 
Reliable  figures  reveal  that  the  tax 
burden  has  grown  over  the  past  20 
years  from  $55.7  billion  to  $218.7  billion. 
This  burden  continues  to  become 
greater  and  we  see  no  sincere  effort  to 
curtail  expenditures,  nor  is  there  any  ap- 
parent attempt  to  eliminate  none.ssential 
and  useless  projects  now  resulting  in  a 
flagrant  and  unconscionable  waste  of  the 
taxpayers  dollars. 

We  already  are  witnessing  signs  of  a 
"taxpayer  revolt."  and  unless  there  are 
meaningful  and  convincing  efforts  to 
lighten  the  burden.  I  predict  an  unprece- 
dented demand  by  the  public  for  fiscal 
sanity. 

I  am  in  favor  of  fair  and  adequate 
compensation  for  services  rendered,  but 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  support  this 
proposed  increase  in  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  the  extent  or  in  the 
method  proposed  by  this  bUl. 

The  salary  increases  proposed  not  only 
exceed  the  increase  recommended  by  the 
executive  department,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  delegation  of  powers  is  proposed 
which  would  result  in  an  abdication  by 
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the  Congress  of  jurisdiction  In  the  field 
of  salaries  and  pay  of  Federal  employees, 
and  grant  to  the  Executive  authority  not 
sought.  

PUBLIC  TV  PLAN  WORTH  A  TRY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bl.^nton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial published  September  25  by  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  calls  attention  to 
two  important  changes  made  by  the 
House  in  President  Johnson's  public 
broadcasting  bill. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  House 
provided  a  15-man  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  nonprofit  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration. Of  these  15,  no  more  than  eight 
may  be  members  of  one  political  party. 
The  House  bill  also  prohibits  editorializ- 
ing by  the  stations. 

The  Tennessean  observes  that  the  bill 
"seems  to  settle  the  fears  of  some  who 
argued  Uae  Corporation  would  become  a 
Government  propaganda  machine." 

The  Pi-esident  himself,  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  last  February,  said: 

N-incomniercial  radio  and  telexLsion  In 
America,  even  though  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  must  be  absolutely  free  from  any 
Federal  Government  Interference  over  pro- 
gramming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  Naish- 
ville  Tennessean  that  the  President's 
plan  "could  prove  to  be  a  refreshing 
change"  from  the  television  programs 
now  available,  and  I  place  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point ; 

Public  TV  Plan  Worth  a  Try 

The  House  has  Joined  the  Senate  in  ap- 
proving President  Johnson's  plan  for  crea- 
tion of  a  non-profit  public  corporation  to 
offer  television  viewers  some  alternatives  to 
the  present  brand  of  programs  they  are  see- 
ing. 

The  corporation,  headed  by  15  directors.  Is 
to  fund  independent  production  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  and  their  de- 
livery to  the  nation's  noncommercial  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations. 

The  experanent  could  prove  to  be  a  re- 
freshing change  from  the  somewhat  stereo- 
typed television  fare  available  on  the  com- 
mercial stations. 

The  bill  seems  to  settle  the  fears  of  some 
who  argued  the  corporation  would  become  a 
government  propagiind.i  machine.  Its  provi- 
sions limit  the  number  of  directors  from  one 
political  party  to  eight  and  forbids  any  sta- 
tion editorializing. 

Some  opponents  were  unconvinced,  how- 
ever. Rep.  Albert  W.  Watson,  R-SC,  who 
worked  to  defeat  the  bill,  said  'This  will  be 
a  Frankenstein  ...  a  monster." 

The  plan  may  not  be  perfect,  but  at  least 
It  seema  to  be  worth  a  try.  It  may.  as  Mr. 
Watson  says,  turn  out  to  be  a  "monster." 
But  even  at  that,  the  television  viewer  would 
be  no  worse  off.  He  is  seeing  a  number  of 
monsters  already. 


CINCINNATI     POVERTY     PROGRAM 
VINDICATED  APTER  REPUBLICAN 
INSPECTION 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holl.andI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago.  my  able  and  dedicated  friends,  and 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  AshbrogkI, 
visited  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  poverty  programs  there  and 
at  the  community  action  program  in  par- 
ticular. After  their  visit,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  assessed  the  Cincinnati  commu- 
nity action  program  in  the  context  of 
this  visit.  The  Enquirer's  editorial  judg- 
ment speaks  very  well  for  the  Cincin- 
nati program,  and,  by  obvious  inference, 
for  the  war  against  poverty  as  a  whole. 
As  the  Enquirer  points  out,  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Poverty  is  everybody's  problem."  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  this  excel- 
lent editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
PovEBTT  Is  Everyone's  Problem 

In  this  space  three  weeks  ago.  as  Cincin- 
nati's poverty  program  was  about  to  undergo 
a  day  of  scrutiny  by  two  visiting  Republican 
congressmen,  we  remarked;  "If  Cincinnati's 
poverty  program  Is  as  good  as  its  defenders 
argue  it  Is.  a  day  or  more  of  Investigation 
will  make  it  look  all  the  better." 

The  Community  Action  Commission,  the 
broadly  representative  agency  responsible  for 
directing  the  war  on  poverty  In  the  Cincin- 
nati area,  seemingly  feels  that  the  program 
has  passed  the  test  with  its  stature  notably 
enhanced.  And  there  is  much  evidence  that 
the  cominlsslon's  assessment  Is  correct. 

Not  everyone  who  appeared  before  the  con- 
gressional panel,  to  be  sure,  endorsed  all  tliat 
has  been  undertaken  In  the  name  of  combat- 
ing poverty  In  Cincinnati.  Some,  indeed, 
didn't  endorse  any  part  of  it. 

But  the  differences  of  opinion  that  came  to 
light,  it  seems  to  us,  were  differences  of 
philosophy,  differences  of  emphasis  and 
technique. 

There  were  no  substantial  allegations  of 
fraud  or  mismanagement  or  malevolence,  no 
allegations  of  -widespread  waste  or  corruption. 

And  from  the  absence  of  any  indictment 
of  Its  work,  the  Community  Action  Commis- 
sion, whose  members  rallied  to  its  support  in 
advance  of  the  Investigation,  has  drawn  con- 
siderable encouragement.  FYom  the  same  set 
of  circumstances,  we  think,  the  commiuiity 
c.^n  derive  a  substantial  measure  of  pride. 

For  no  comparable  program  was  ever 
launched  with  greater  opportunities  for  In- 
eptness,  confusion  and  waste. 

Contrary  to  what  many  Americans  con- 
tinue to  believe,  the  war  on  poverty  is  es- 
sentially a  local,  rather  than  a  Federal. 
program.  The  funding,  to  be  sure.  CMnes 
largely  from  the  Federal  level.  But  to  survey 
the  list  of  agencies  responsible  for  carrying 
the  Cincinnati  war  on  poverty  into  action  is 
to  see  that  they  are.  In  the  main,  long- 
established  and  highly  regarded  parts  of  the 
community  scene. 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  for 
example,  has  been  the  largest  single  bene- 
ficiary in  the  distribution  of  poverty  funds. 
Others  have  been  the  Hamilton  County  Board 
of  Education,  the  Planned  Parenthood  As- 
sociation, the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Clermont  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Talbert  House.  Inc.,  and  nearly  a  dozen 
neighbca-hood  organizations  affiUated  -with 
the  Cincinnati  Federation  of  Settlement  and 
Neighborhood  Centers. 

The  utlUzatlon  of  local  agencies  to  carry 
forward  the  war  on  poverty  has  both  its  good 
and  bad  features.  In  Clnclrmatl,  they  have 
been   all   good   because   virtually  all  of  the 


local  agencies  Involved  have  been  manned 
over  the  years  by  conscientious  volunteers 
and  competent  staff  personnel. 

Had  It  been  otherwise — had  the  existing 
agencies  labored  In  a  tradition  of  wasteful- 
ness and  Ineptness— -the  poverty  program 
itself  would  have  bogged  down  in  incom- 
petence and  futility. 

That  such  is  not  the  case  has  been  amply 
est.-iblished  In  the  last  few  weeks.  And  the 
result  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  commu- 
nity. 

When  the  Community  Action  Commission, 
as  an  example,  sponsored  a  day-long  collo- 
quium to  discuss  various  aspects  of  the  pov- 
erty program  on  September  17.  its  members 
were  frankly  amazed  at  the  public  interest 
and  support.  The  colloquium  Itself  estab- 
iLahed  the  needs  for  additional  public  in- 
quiries into  a  number  of  specialized  fields— 
police-community  relations,  employment  op- 
portunities and  job  training,  the  role  of  tf;e 
poor  ill  shaping  official  policies  aimed  at  les- 
sening their  plight. 

This  substantial  public  interest  is  perhaps 
the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  entire  efiort 
to  mitigate  poverty  in  the  Queen  City,  for  it 
is  at  least  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  Cincin- 
natiar.s  have  begun  to  Imagine  that  poverty 
is,  in  a  real  sen.se.  everyone's  problem. 

It  has  been  easy  in  the  past  to  Imagine 
that  poverty  Is  the  problem  of  poUticiaos 
who  have  ridden  Into  office  on  a  magic  carpet 
of  promises. 

Or  that  it  Is  the  problem  of  the  commu- 
nity's employers  who  alone  have  the  po-»'er 
to  create  Job  opportunities. 

Or  that  it  is  the  problem  of  the  civil  rights 
organizations,  which  have  asked  for  and 
received  the  most  sweeping  legislative  enact- 
ments in  the  nation's  history. 

Or  that  it  Is  simply  a  problem  of  our  city 
officials,  charged,  as  they  are,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order. 

Each  of  these  Imaginings  contains  an  ele- 
ment of  correctness.  But  it  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly clear,  we  think,  that  the  problem 
of  poverty  belongs  on  the  doorstep  of  every 
Clnclnnatian — rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black,  young  and  old. 

We  happen  to  harbor  deep  philosophical 
differences  with  many  of  those  active  in 
directing  the  war  on  poverty — differences 
that  make  tis  doubt  whether  this  genera- 
tion or  any  future  generation  can  actually 
drive  poverty  from  the  land. 

But  these  differences  do  not  mean  that 
•we  condemn  the  effort,  or  that  life  in  Cin- 
cinnati does  not  stand  to  be  enhanced  by 
programs  calculated  to  convert  today's  tM 
consumers  Into  tomorrow's  taxpayers. 

We  believe  that  Cincinnati— and  every 
other  community — must  bend  every  effort 
to  create  opportunity  where  there  has  been 
none  in  the  past.  We  believe  this  because  we 
do  not  want  to  see  Cincinnati  become  an 
annual  battlefield.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
Cincinnati  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
welfare  beneficiaries. 

We  want  instead  to  see  Clnciiinati  con- 
tinue to  be  a  city  of  substantial  home  own- 
ers who  hold  a  genuine,  personal  stake  in 
what  happens  to  the  entire  Ohio  Valley.  We 
want  Cincinnati  to  be  a  community  in  which 
young  people  of  all  races,  all  talents,  all 
economic  circumstances  can  find  rewarding 
work  compatible  with  their  aptitudes  and 
preparation.  And  we  want  Cincinnati  to  be 
a  community  In  which  men  and  women  of 
all  political  and  religious  and  ethnic  persua- 
sions can  continue  to  work  together  to 
Identify  and  solve  common  problems. 

Every  time  Clnclnnatlans  can  sit  down 
and  air  their  differences  and  give  voice  to 
their   aspirations,   that  day   draws  nearer. 


October  11,  1967 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  NEWSPAPER 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  "FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE" 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hollan'dI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Peccid  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I\Ir.  Speaker,  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Cheraw  Chronicle 
of  Cheraw.  S.C.  appears  the  statement, 
"Chesterfield  County's  liveliest  news- 
paper." If  the  Chro-iic'.e  editorial  which 
I  was  privileged  to  read  recently  is  typi- 
cal. I  can  believe  that  it  is  Chesterfield 
County's  liveliest  paper.  It  would  not 
sui'prise  me  if  it  were  the  liveliest  in  all 
South  Carolina— but  I  will  leave  that 
judgment  to  those  who  are  more  familiar 
with  the  South  Carolina  press  than  I. 

I  cite  as  an  example  of  a  "lively"  edi- 
torial one  which  appeared  in  the  August 
24  edition  of  the  Chronicle.  In  it.  the 
editor  points  out  the  flaws  in  the  so- 
called  freedom  of  choice  plan  for  de- 
segregating the  unconstitutional  dual 
school  systems  which  have  traditionally 
been  maintained  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  editorial  states  flatly  that  freedom 
of  choice  "has  failed  to  make  much  prog- 
ress toward  its  intended  goal  of  gradual- 
ly doing  away  with  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem which  has  deprived  Negroes  of  equal 
educational  opportunities."  Unless  re- 
sponsible school  oflQcials  make  freedom 
of  choice  work,  the  editor  warns,  they 
wll  have  to  accept  the  alternative — 
"total  integration  in  one  fell  swoop." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  is  excep- 
tionally perceptive  and  deserving  of  our 
attention.  I  congratulate  the  publisher 
of  the  Cheraw  Chronicle.  A.  M.  Secrest, 
and  the  editor.  Edward  M.  Sweatt,  for 
their  forward-looking  position  on  the 
subject  of  school  desegregation  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Freedom  of  Choice  Is  Not  Worki.n-g  as 
Intended 

While  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  of  pub- 
lic school  desegregation  has  offered  to  deter- 
mined Negro  parents  the  choice  of  sending 
their  children  to  previously  all  white  schools, 
it  has  failed  to  make  much  progress  toward 
its  Intended  goal  of  gradually  doing  away 
with  the  dual  school  system  which  has  de- 
prived Negroes  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

For  various  reasons,  Negroes  have  failed 
to  flock  in  large  numbers  to  schools  formerly 
attended  only  by  whites,  as  was  expected  by 
federal  officials  who  devised  the  plan  to  make 
the  transition  as  painless  as  possible. 

Drafters  of  the  choice  plan  thought  it 
would  succeed  in  closing  down  small,  inferior 
and  inadequate  Negro  schools  since  It  was 
assumed  that  most  students  of  these  schools 
would  transfer  in  a  minute  if  given  the 
chance  to  go  to  superior  white  schools. 

Where  there  was  one  school  for  whites  and 
another  for  Negroes  in  the  same  district, 
both  with  substantial  enrollments.  It  was 
expected  that  transfers  of  large  numbers  of 
Negroes  would  force  school  officials  to  even- 
tually mix  both  schools. 

It  was  naturally  assumed  that  It  would 
be  economically  foolish  to  build  extra  class- 
rooms onto  white  schools  in  order  to  accom- 
mixlate  the  transfers  when  there  would  be 
so  many  empty  desks  at  the  Negro  schools 
because  of  the  exodus. 

But.  with  few  exceptions,  freedom  of 
choice  has  resulted  in  only  token  Integration 
of  white  classrooms.  Faculty  desegregation 
has  not  even  reached  the  "token"  stage  In 
most  Instances. 


Only  one  of  South  Carolina's  106  districts 
Is  safely  within  the  modest  guidelines  for 
the  coming  school  term.  Of  the  76  districts 
not  yet  ruled  In  compliance,  38  of  these  are 
considered  "borderline  "  by  the  tJ.S.  Office  of 
Education,  which  has  c.alled  for  a  speed-up 
m  desegregation  In  all  76  districts.  The  re- 
maining districts  are  under  court  orders  or 
alre.-.dy  in  the  process  of  having  funds  cut 
off. 

Inunedlate  reaction  of  school  officials  and 
the  pvibllc  is  predictable.  Most  will  maintain 
that  by  offering  a  "choice,"  the  schools  will 
have  done  their  part  to  abide  by  the  guide- 
Unas.  No  one  will  take  any  blame  for  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  to  work. 

The  disturbing  thing  about  the  situation  is 
that  school  officials  who  haven't  made  free- 
dom of  choice  work  will  probably  be  faced 
one  of  these  days  soon  with  immediate  and 
total  integration,  which  educators  claim  may 
c-.use  extreme  difficulties  to  a  system  of  edu- 
cation that  already  lags  behind  the  nation. 

If  freedom  of  choice  can't  achieve  the  grad- 
ual phasing  out  of  dual  school  systems,  then 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education — as  well  as  the 
courts^have  no  alternative  but  to  require 
t;it.al  Integration  in  one  fell  swoop. 

Perhaps  freedom  of  choice  never  was  prac- 
tical for  this  state.  Maybe  court-ordered  toul 
integration  Is  the  only  way  to  eliminate  sepa- 
rate schools  for  the  races  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  progress  made  toward  that  goal.  Those  who 
predict  disaster  if  schools  are  entirely  mi>:'';d 
necl  only  to  look  to  the  small  commuiutv 
of  Ruby  to  see  thcit  many  of  the  fears  do 
not  exist.  Ruby,  the  only  district  in  the  state 
which  h;,s  fully  met  desegregation  require- 
ments, will  open  school  doors  for  the  third 
year  this  month  to  students  of  both  rivcas 
who  attend  the  same  school. 

School  officials  who  maintain  that  R-aby's 
example  cannot  be  followed  elsewhere  in  the 
state  ought  to  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  freedom  of  choice  work  ,is  it 
was  intended.  They  have  had  two  years  now 
to  provide  needed  le,^dership  in  and  out  of 
school  to  create  the  kind  of  atmasphsre  in 
which  freedom  of  choice  could  work. 

But  school  officials  have  failed  to  admit  to 
themselves — much  less  to  the  public — that 
the  days  of  segregated  schools  are  numbered 
and  that  only  by  making  freedom  of  choice 
work  can  the  change  be  accomplished  in  a 
gradual,  orderly  manner. 

While  there  has  been  no  known  physical 
or  economic  threats  held  over  the  heads  of 
Negro  parents  to  keep  their  children  from 
enrolling  in  previously  whit*  schools,  there 
has  been  no  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  white 
sc'nool  administrations  to  see  that  the  Negro 
transfer  was  made  to  feel  welcome,  or  any 
actions  taken  to  help  him  over  the  obvious 
academic  hurdles. 

■  It  is  one  thing  to  say  Negroes  can  come  to 
a  white  school  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  forced  open  the  doors.  It  is  quite 
another  to  admit  to  the  Negro  student  that 
he  has  a  right  to  attend  the  school  which 
offers  him  a  better  education,  that  he  is  wel- 
come, and  then  try  to  help  him  overcome  any 
learning  gap  that  may  occur  when  he  trans- 
fers from  a  Neg^o  school  to  a  previously  all 
white  one. 

In  the  Cheraw  school  district  only  50  Negro 
students  have  signed  up  to  attend  the  three 
predominantly  white  schools  this  fall.  This 
represents  no  Increase  from  last  year,  since 
the  number  of  new  transfers  Is  no  more 
than  the  number  of  Negroes  who  attended 
white  schools  last  year  who  will  return  to 
their  former  schools  this  year.  The  only 
small  Increase  will  be  the  number  of  Negro 
first  graders  which  choose  white  schools. 

While  no  one  can  deny  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  school  desegregation,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  freedom  of  ch.jice  plan  is 
not  working  positively  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  dual  system  Instead  of  having 
from  10  to  12  percent  of  the  Negro  students 
In  white  schools,  there  ■will  be  less  than  three 
percent.  There  will  not  be  at  least  two  teach- 


ers of  a  different  race  in  each  school  in  the 
district,  as  asked  in  the  guidelines.  Last  year 
the  requirement  for  one  teacher  in  each 
school  was  not  met. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  the 
transfer  to  white  schools  as  painless  as  pos- 
sible for  Negroes.  Instead,  many  educators 
and  school  officials  seem  delighted  when 
Negro  transfer  students  make  a  poov  aca- 
demic showing  In  the  white  schools. 

School  officials  turned  thumbs  down  on 
using  federal  money  available  several  months 
ago  to  run  summer  school  programs  which 
could  have  helped  to  prepare  Negro  children 
to  go  to  white  classrooms  and  to  help  prepare 
the  community  for  complete  integration  at 
the  s.ame  time. 

The  first  summer  when  applications  for 
transfer  were  accepted  from  the  first  group 
of  Negro  children,  school  officials  not  only 
failed  to  help  prepare  them  for  the  move  but 
refused  to  cooperate  with  an  effort  made  in 
this  direction  by  a  local  group. 

If  a  sincere  effort  had  been  made,  the 
freedom  of  choice  plan  would  not  be  under 
question  now.  But  Instead  of  using  the  plan 
as  it  was  intended,  it  has  been  used  pri- 
marily as  a  tactic  to  fight  Integration;  not 
as  a  device  to  encourage  the  orderly  desegre- 
gation of  schools. 

School  officials  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  dual  system  has  to  go,  and  proceed 
to  accomplish  this  in  a  practical  and  positive 
manner.  Unless  they  do,  the  thing  they  fear 
the  most— complete  and  immediate  Integra- 
tion— wUl  catch  up  with  them  one  day  soon. 


MDTA  TRAINING  AT  CONTRA 
COSTA  COLLEGE,  CONTRA  COSTA 
COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  WaldieI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
2,  1967,  issue  of  the  Martinez  News  Ga- 
zette contained  an  article  relative  to  an 
occupational  training  program  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  being  conducted  at  Contra  Costa 
County  College  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Tlie  college  has  made  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  contributions  of  any 
MDTA  program  throughout  the  entire 
State  of  Cahfomia,  and  I  commend  offi- 
cials of  the  college  on  that  fine  accom- 
plishment. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  the  Ga- 
zette article  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  urge  their  continued  support 
of  the  Manpower  and  Training  Act  pro- 
grams in  our  educational  institutions. 

The  article  follows: 
MDTA  Training  at  Colleges  Lauded 

Pleasant  Hill. — "MDTA  training  con- 
ducted at  Contra  Costa  County  Junior  col- 
leges literally  transforms  unemployed  men 
and  women  from  public  tax  charges  into 
productive  taxpayers."  reported  Milford  'V. 
Hanklns.  Contra  Costa  College  technical 
education  director. 

Hanklns  announced  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  Manpower  Development  trainees  this 
week.  "Of  great  significance  to  county  citi- 
zens is  the  fact  that  88  per  cent  of  trainees 
are  employed  Immediately  after  completing 
training.  Almost  70  per  cent  of  these  men 
and  women  were  receiving  some  kind  of  pub- 
lic assistance  prior  to  entering  the  program," 
Hanklns  said. 
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The  Junior  colleges  are  now  In  the  fourth 
year  of  providing  occupational  training  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  The  program  Is  100  per  cent  funded 
by  the  federal  government.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
develop  new  skills  among  people  unemployed 
or  underemployed  because  of  technological 
development's  and  economic  changes. 

The  act,  commonly  called  MDTA.  since  Its 
Inception  In  September  of  1962  has  been  a 
major  weapon  in  reducing  unemployment 
and  Is  a  most  succe.ssful  approach  to  com- 
bating unemployment. 

It  has  been  sliown  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
money  expended  by  the  federal  government 
Is  returned  by  the  end  of  the  flrst  year 
through  Income  tax  returns  from  trainees 
placed  on  Jobs  and  money  saved  on  unem- 
plojinent  insurance.  By  the  end  of  five  years 
all  money  will  be  returned  through  collec- 
tion of  added  uixes  alone  from  those  returned 
to  the  work  force. 

Diablo  Valley  College  has  trained  unem- 
ployed persons  for  work  in  the  fields  of  car- 
pentry, drywall  construction,  nursing,  and 
grocery  checking,  and  will  start  a  machine 
technology  program  In  September  Contra 
Costa  College  has  conducted  training  pro- 
grams for  chemist  assistant,  household  ap- 
pliance, small  engine  repair,  gardener- 
groundsman,  general  sales  person,  combina- 
tion welder  and  general  welder,  and  will  offer 
a  nurse  refresher  course  thl.s  fall. 

Contra  Costa  College  is  now  developing  a 
program  with  curriculum  deslgiied  to  teach 
basic  Job  related  skills  In  communication 
and  mathematics  to  Mexican-Americans. 
Research  indicates  that  a  lack  of  these  skills 
Is  often  the  only  thing  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  their  successful  employment. 

This  particular  training  program  presents 
the  college  with  a  real  challenge,  since  many 
of  the  trainees  speak  little  or  no  English. 
Class  size,  for  example,  has  to  be  limited  to 
facilitate  progress  of  the  students. 

From  the  continued  success  of  the  col- 
leges' MDTA  programs  to  date,  Hanklns  ex- 
pects them  to  continue  for  some  time.  "And 
where  a  continu.il  need  In  the  training  area 
Is  apparent,  we  anticipate  programs  to  be 
developed  as  a  regular  part  of  our  on-going 
curriculum. 

"An  additional  benefit  of  the  programs, 
and  one  which  is  increasingly  apparent  to 
our  college  MDTA  instructors."  according  to 
Hanklns,  "Is  the  personal  benefit  to  the 
trainee  hlm.self.  He  gams  confidence  and 
self-respect  In  addition  to  work  skills.  This 
acts  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  " 


A  GUARANTEE  FOR  PRODUCTIVE 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  UNEM- 
PLOYED OR  UNDEREMPLOYED 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr,  W,aldie]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  previously  introduced 
such  legislation  in  presenting  for  consid- 
eration of  the  House,  a  new  proposal  to 
provide  jobs  for  those  in  our  cities  who 
are  seeking  and  are  desirous  of  employ- 
ment. 

I  recently  was  privileged  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  citizens  from  my  district  who 
were  representative  of  a  large  number  of 
like    citizens    throughout    the    country. 


These  people  expressed  to  me  their  great 
concern  with  the  present  welfare  pro- 
grams. They  feel  that  those  programs 
give  them  little  opportunity  to  develop 
the  dignity  and  prestige  within  their 
family  and  community  that  a  job  would 
afford  them.  They  also  indicated  to  me 
that  in  their  view  much  of  the  violence 
and  turmoil  in  our  major  urban  centers 
is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  constructive 
employment  of  the  time  available  to  the 
young  men  and  women  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  becoming  absolutely 
convinced  that  we  must  provide  as  many 
job  opportunities  as  we  can  in  these 
areas.  We  must  remove  as  many  people 
as  we  can  from  the  degrading  system  of 
dole  that  essentially  describes  our  pres- 
ent welfare  programs  into  productive 
and  constructive  employment  opportu- 
nities, 

I  believe,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  enactment 
of  this  measure  would  go  a  long  way  in 
the  direction  of  accomplishing  that  de- 
sirable end. 


LIVING  IN  POVERTY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr,  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
Members  know  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  is  now  marking  up  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act, 

It  seems  to  me  that  slowly  but  surely 
an  awareness  of  poverty,  its  size  and  its 
implications,  is  coming  to  this  country. 

In  the  last  3  years  more  has  been  writ- 
ten about  mistakes,  real  and  imagined, 
that  have  been  made  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty than  has  been  written  about  the 
terrible  impact  of  poverty  upon  our 
country. 

Curing  the  causes  of  poverty  is  not  a 
partisan  matter.  The  elimination  of 
those  old  programs  that  have  outlived 
their  usefiilness  is  a  task  that  all  of  us 
in  Congress  should  be  devoting  much 
time  to. 

In  the  October  3   issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Joiu-nal  there  appeared  on  the 
front  page  an  excellent  article  written  by 
the  Journal  staff  dealing  with  the  im- 
pact  of  poverty.  It  seems  to  me   that 
everyone  in  Congress  should  read  this 
article,   and,  therefore,  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Living    in   Poverty  :    How   Some    Americans 
Scrape  by  at  Bottom  of  Economic  Lad- 
der— Southern   Whites   in   Chicago.   Ari- 
zona   Indians.    Eskimos    Share    Common 
Problems — "Just   a   Dead   Man   Walking" 

The  five  of  Mrs,  LllUe  Harrison's  14  chil- 
dren who  still  live  at  home,  In  rural  Madison 
County,  Miss.,  have  never  talked  on  a  tele- 
phone, been  to  a  movie  or  ridden  a  bicycle. 
The  Negro  family  gets  $66  worth  of  food 
stamps  a  month,  enough  for  two  meals  a 
day. 

John  Seczlzlnskl,  76,  gets  old  age  assistance 
of  $104  a  month.  It  buys  a  plate  of  stew  each 
day  and  covers  the  rent  on  his  12-foot-by-7- 
foot  room  In  a  north  Philadelphia  flophouse. 


But,  clad  In  a  sweat-stained  undershirt  and 
rumpled  trousers,  he  looks  up  bleakly  and 
says.  "The  living  isn't  so  good.  Sometimes  I 
Just  sit  down  and  cry." 

Twlnsburg  Heights.  Ohio.  Isn't  far  from  a 
number  of  affluent  suburbs,  and  a  tall  water 
storage  tower  belonging  to  Chrysler  Corp. 
looms  within  view.  But  this  enclave  of  Ne- 
groes outside  Cleveland  has  neither  water 
nor  sewage  facilities,  and  the  residents  make 
do  with  wells  and  otithouses. 

In  a  migrant  labor  camp  outside  Stock- 
ton, Calif.,  WlUinm  Burns  stretches  out  on  a 
thin,  soiled  pallet  in  the  single  males'  bar- 
racks. Food  and  lodgings  cost  $1.75  a  day. 
and  contractors  charge  $1  or  $2  a  day  for 
the  privilege  of  working.  Even  in  the  best  of 
times,  when  the  tomato  crop  comes  In,  Mr. 
Burns  seldom  makes  much  more  than  ex- 
penses. 

HIDDEN    poverty 

That  some  Americans  live  in  poverty  has 
been  public  knowledge  for  some  time,  of 
course,  and  lately  more  than  ever.  Bloody 
riots  have  pinpointed  deprivations  in  the  big 
city  ghettos,  and  a  Senate  subcommittee  re- 
cently heard  testimony  that  displaced  share- 
croppers In  Mississippi  were  starving.  But 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporters  around  the 
country  find  that  there  still  exist  pockets  of 
poverty  scarcely  noticed  by  society,  let  alone 
attacked,  although  the  "war"  on  poverty  offi- 
cially is  three  years  old.  For  some  families  In 
these  localities,  the  S3, 000  annual  income 
generally  recognized  as  breaching  the  poverty 
barrier  would  be  a  fortune. 

Between  Independence  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  Instance,  Is  a  dreary  "Dogpatch  "  city 
of  wooden  shacks  that  Is  disowned  by  both 
municipalities;  most  residents  are  unemploy- 
ed. On  a  Passamaquoddy  Indian  reservation 
In  Washington  County,  Maine,  unemploy- 
ment Is  97;  ,  Up  to  13  persons  sleep  In  one 
room  at  the  Gallardo  labor  camp  In 
Stanislaus  County,  Calif.  Among  the  poorly 
housed  Eskimos  In  the  hinterlands  of  south- 
west Alaska,  the  average  life  span  is  34.3 
years. 

The  catalogue  of  difficulties  among  the 
people  at  the  verj-  bottom  of  the  economic 
heap — poor  nutrition  and  housing,  inade- 
quate medical  and  dental  care,  menial  Jobs 
or  none,  and  a  prevailing  lack  of  hope — tends 
to  be  perpetuated  when  their  children  don't 
finish  school,  as  is  often  the  case.  Although 
antlpoverty  programs  are  making  inroads  in 
some  areas,  some  of  the  very  poor  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  social  programs,  too  suspicious 
or  proud  to  ask  for  help.  Ignorant  of  their 
rights  or  simply  apathetic.  Almost  uniformly, 
they  lack  political  muscle. 

DISBELIEVING    OFFICIALS 

All  the  problems  are  on  view  among  the 
Mexican-American  farm  workers  In  Starr  and 
Hidalgo  Counties,  Texas,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  and  local  poverty  workers  are  desper- 
ate. "OtTicials  don't  believe  it,"  says  one  vol- 
unteer. They  say  we're  only  pointing  out  the 
exceptional  cases.  But  people  are  literally 
starving  to  death  here." 

A  survey  by  the  Starr  County  antlpoverty 
program  of  several  impoverished  communi- 
ties showed  71'"  of  3,339  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  About  1,000 
of  those  families  had  incomes  below  $1,000. 
Only  4';  of  children  14  and  15  years  old  still 
were  in  school,  and  90':;  of  the  men  over  14 
were  unemployed. 

The  problem  is  how  to  break  the  cycle  of 
deprivation.  In  the  one-room  shack  of  Carlos 
Ramirez,  in  La  Joya,  in  Hidalgo  County,  three 
generations  of  poverty  are  represented.  Mr. 
Ramirez,  70  became  a  widower  two  years  ago. 
The  chief  Income  for  himself,  four  of  his 
children  who  usually  are  at  home  and  a  six- 
year-old  granddaughter,  is  $94  a  month  in 
state  welfare.  Lately  this  has  been  supple- 
mented by  $50  a  month  sent  from  an  Idaho 
Job  Corps  camp  by  Carlos  Jr.,  19, 

Carlos  Jr.  left  school  after  the  third  grade. 
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Julia  Anne,  26,  has  a  fifth  grade  education. 
Last  summer  she  worked  hoeing  cabbage  on 
a  truck  farm.  Otella,  22,  who  was  burned 
badly  In  a  kerosene  fire  several  years  ago, 
still  hves  in  the  12-foot-by-20-foot  shack. 
Juan,  16,  has  a  fourth  grade  education. 
Domlnga,  the  granddaughter,  was  left  at  the 
shack  by  her  parents  five  years  ago  and  never 
retrieved. 

different,  but  the  same 

Equally  resistant,  although  1,200  miles  dis- 
tant, are  the  problems  of  a  poverty  pocket  in 
metropolitan  Chicago.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  migration  of  Southern  Negroes  to 
Northern  cities,  but  little  of  migration  north 
by  Southern  whites,  "Uptown."  a  120-square- 
biock  section  five  miles  north  of  downtown 
Chicago,  contains  about  33,000  poor  whites 
from  the  rural  South. 

They  came  from  economically  depressed 
areas  to  make  a  new  start.  But  Uptown,  the 
port  of  entry,  tends  to  become  the  last  stop. 
"You  never  have  enough  to  get  ahead,"  says 
one  resident.  "It  takes  all  your  Income  just 
to  live."  An  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
study  showed  that  5Ki  of  heads  of  house- 
holds either  were  unemployed  or  had  Jobs 
that  paid  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

The  men  get  day  labor  or  other  short-lived 
Jobs,  and  the  families  live  In  tiny  furnished 
.apartments,  with  the  rent  paid  weekly,  A  14- 
year-old  from  Tennessee  says  his  father 
made  $35  in  the  first  week  in  Uptown;  $20 
went  for  rent,  leaving  only  $15  to  cover  other 
expenses  for  their  family  of  eight. 

The  newcomers  can't  adjust  to  big  city  life, 
social  workers  say.  Some  aren't  sufficiently 
literate  to  fill  out  an  employment  applica- 
tion. Others  are  frightened  of  such  big  city 
appurtenances  as  buses.  An  Uptown  resident 
of  10  years  standing,  one  poverty  worker  says, 
is  still  likely  to  list  his  residence  as  "Pike 
County.  Ky." 

Services  to  help  them  are  meager.  "South- 
ern whites  have  no  Martin  Luther  King  or 
Stokely  Carmichael,"  notes  Tom  Nolan  of  the 
Catholic  Poverty  Committee,  Another  social 
worker  says:  "They  get  the  crumbs  of  the 
relief  pie,"  Welfare  officials  also  say  the 
Southern  whites  often  are  too  proud  to  ask 
for  help.  Typically,  a  Tennessee  mother  who 
finally  did"  go  on  relief  complains:  "They 
question  you  to  death." 

Amidst  such  difficulties,  why  do  they  come 
north?  A  poverty  official  who  has  visited  east- 
ern Kentucky,  a  prime  source  of  Uptown  im- 
migrants, says,  "Sure,  slums  In  Chicago  are 
bad,  dirty  and  depressing.  But  a  kid  can  bust 
out  If  he's  sharp  and  lucky.  Down  there  it's 
utterly  hopeless.  People  live  In  shacks  and 
sit  around  with  blank  looks  on  their  faces." 

But  life  in  Uptown  is  poorly  geared  to 
"busting  out."  Changes  of  residence  are  so 
frequent,  school  officials  say,  that  one  grade 
school  reports  annual  student  tvirnover  of 
ISOt;:.  One  girl  had  moved  23  times  before 
her  13th  birthday.  And  education  officials 
say  parents  are  prone  to  take  their  children 
out  of  school  frequently  for  visits  to  relatives 
or  to  help  around  the  household  for  a  few 
weeks, 

hard-core  appalachia 

The  poverty  worker's  assessment  of  Appa- 
lachia would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
Mark  B.  Smith  family  in  Cremona,  Ky.  "I'm 
Just  a  dead  man  walkln',"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
Once  a  coal  miner  and  construction  worker, 
he  hasn't  been  able  to  work  since  1965. 

Mr.  Smith's  disabilities,  rangir.g  from  back 
Injuries  to  a  nervous  condition,  don't  qualify 
him  for  public  assistance.  He,  his  wife  Clara, 
nnd  their  six  shoeless  children  subsist  on  a 
Salvntion  Army  stipend  which  allows  pur- 
chase of  food  stamps  worth  $02  each  month. 

The  Smiths  had  a  four-room  shack,  but  it 
burned  down  during  the  summer,  and  they 
now  live  with  his  mother.  His  children,  aged 
16  months  to  17  years,  use  pebbles  and  twigs 
as  makeshift  toys  while  Mr.  Smith,  thin  and 
unshaven,  says.  "About  the  future?  I  JUBt 


couldn't  tell  you.  If  something  doesn't  turn 
up  soon.  It's  a  hopeless  case." 

Poverty  workers  in  the  area  are  stymied. 
Antlpoverty  programs,  they  say,  don't  get  the 
needed  cooperation  from  local  officials  or  the 
poor,  Edwin  J,  Safford,  director  of  an  OEO 
community  action  program,  bemoans  what  he 
considers  meager  antlpoverty  resources  and 
says.  "There's  no  answer  for  this  area  until 
new  industry  moves  in."  But.  he  adds,  there 
is  little  to  attract  industrial  Investment. 

Other  poverty  workers  assail  what  they 
consider  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  Appa- 
lachian indigents.  "How  do  you  compete  with 
riots  in  the  cities?'  asks  an  OEO  volunteer. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  unemployed  men  at 
the  abandoned  mine  workers'  union  meeting 
hall  in  Hazard.  Ky.,  a  wife  rose,  and  shaking 
her  fist  said,  "You  men  oughta  go  marching 
like  niggers,  and  tear  everything  to  hell  as 
you  go." 

A.  political  orphan 

Another  kind  of  political  impotence  blights 
life  in  Twlnsburg  Heights.  Ohio,  a  curious 
community  of  200  Negro  families  that  has  no 
government.  Seventeen  miles  from  both 
Cleveland  and  Akron,  It  is  a  backwater  amidst 
explosive  urban  and  suburban  growth  (there 
are  at  least  seven  such  poverty  pockets  In 
Ohio,  social  workers  say  t . 

Technically,  the  Heights  Is  part  of  Twlns- 
burg Township,  but  the  1,200  Negro  residents 
say  they  have  been  excluded  from  representa- 
tion in  local  government.  Although  water 
lines  from  both  Cleveland  and  Akron  run 
nearby,  the  Heights  has  no  water  system. 
Twlnsburg  TowTiship  zoning  restrictions  for- 
bid commercial  establishments,  residents  say. 
preventing  development  of  local  businesses. 

"Most  people  are  apathetic  and  indiffer- 
ent," a  poverty  worker  says.  In  the  Heights, 
crumbling  homes  occupy  tiny  plots  along  dirt 
streets  with  no  sidewalks.  Nearly  40^  of  the 
adults  don't  have  an  eighth  grade  education. 
Their  children  attend  a  nearby  suburban 
school,  but  a  social  worker  says,  "There  is  a 
stigma  attached  to  the  children  of  the 
Heights  that  can't  help  but  affect  their  school 
work  and  outlook  on  life."  Other  children 
make  fun  of  the  outhouses  in  the  Heights. 

The  mold  was  cast  in  the  1920s  when  a  real 
estate  developer  bought  farm  land,  sub- 
divided it  and  sold  to  Negroes,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  local  residents.  Politically  and  psy- 
chologically, the  Heights  has  been  an  orphan 
ever  since,  and  the  Negroes  are  convinced 
other  communities  would  like  to  ease  them 
out  to  make  way  for  industry.  "It  is  a  poverty 
of  the  spirit  more  than  economic,"  a  social 
worker  thinks, 

THE     ELDERLY 

A  poverty  of  the  spirit  perhaps  even  more 
desolating  afflicts  the  Indigent  elderly,  like 
Mr.  Seczizinski,  the  man  who  leads  a  flop- 
house existence  in  north  Philadelphia.  The 
76-year-old  Mr.  Seczizinski,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Poland  in  1912,  has  no  friends 
or  relatives. 

A  large  wall  clock  ticks  oppressively  in  Mr. 
Seczizinski's  room,  and  a  single  light  bulb 
hangs  on  a  cord  from  the  celling.  The  lino- 
leum on  the  floor  Is  wearing  thin,  and  the 
walls  are  stained  by  steam  from  exposed  pipes. 
The  furniture  Includes  four  straight  chairs,  a 
small  bed  and  a  sink. 

Rent  takes  $35  of  his  $104  monthly  Income. 
When  other  necessities  are  subtracted,  he  has 
about  $1  a  day  for  food.  Mr.  Seczizinski  oc- 
cupies his  time  wandering  about  the  Market 
Street  area  or  listening  to  his  small  transistor 
radio. 

Mrs.  Effie  Stokes,  a  71 -year-old  Negro 
widow  who  lives  about  10  blocks  from  Mr. 
Seczizinski,  has  the  same  income  but  remains 
resolutely  cheerful  and  active.  She  budgets 
carefully,  but  coal  bills  in  winter  throw  her 
finances  out  of  kUter.  When  the  money  rvins 
out,  she  sifts  the  ashes  for  unburned  lumps. 
"You  have  to  know  how  to  make  things  last," 
she  says. 


POOR  MEDICAL  CARE 


Mrs.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Seczizinski  share  with 
many  of  the  poor  an  aversion  to  doctors  and 
dentists,  often  found  even  when  they  are 
eligible  for  Medicare  or  other  help.  "I  don't 
go  to  see  no  doctor,"  he  says,  although  he 
speaks  of  rheumatism  In  his  legs.  Mrs.  Stokes 
says,  "I  can't  recall  the  last  time  I've  been  to 
a  doctor."  Nor  does  she  have  a  dentist.  'When 
her  teeth  hurt,  "I  rub  salt  on  them  and 
swab  them  with  alcohol.  This  helps  for  a 
while." 

Welfare  officials  can't  explain  this  attitude. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Assistance  says  it  wull  pay  medical 
bills  for  such  persons  over  65  years  of  age  If 
the  treatment  Is  essential.  But  many  doctors 
won't  accept  the  Board's  $4  payment  for  an 
office  call.  And  nursing  homes  are  reluctant 
to  take  elderly  indigents,  for  whom  the 
Board  will  pay  only  $225  a  month. 

Other  poverty  pocket  families  are  equally 
lacking  In  medical  and  dental  care.  In  the 
Mexican -American  town  of  Lariat,  Colo., 
Richard  Naranjo,  13,  concedes  that  he  never 
has  brushed  his  teeth.  Dr.  William  Bradley,  a 
physician  who  has  opened  a  clinic  to  help 
Lariat's  adobe  dwellers,  talks  sadly  of  un- 
treated cases  of  hepatitis,  dysentery,  enceph- 
alitis and  syphilis.  "What  can  you  do  when 
the  ambulance  to  Denver  costs  $125?"  he 
asks.  "The  medical  profession  Is  defeated 
because  there  is  nothing  we  can  do." 

TB  AMONG  THE  ESKIMOS 

In  the  impoverished  Hinsdale  County  area 
of  southern  Colorado,  there  is  no  hospital. 
The  Dogpatch  area  between  Independence 
and  Kansas  City  doesn't  get  public  health 
services  from  either  city.  Emll  Nottl,  an 
Eskimo  leader,  says  80<:"t  of  Eskimo  children 
in  remote  sections  of  Alaska  have  active 
tuberculosis,  but  few  get  treatment. 

In  some  poverty  pockets,  health  Is  being 
Improved.  The  2.8  million-acre  reservation  of 
the  Papago  Indians,  in  the  mesqulte  and 
cactus-studded  Sonoran  desert  of  Arizona, 
got  a  50-bed  hospital  in  1961,  erected  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Now  SCo  of  the 
reservation's  babies  are  bom  in  the  hospital, 
and  Infant  mortality,  which  was  60  per  1.000 
live  births  In  1955,  has  declined  to  about  40 
per  1,000  (the  national  average  Is  about  25 
per  1,000). 

The  USPHS  says  also  that  half  the  Indians 
now  have  adequate  water  and  waste  disposal 
facilities,  compared  with  10 '^,  In  1955.  But 
the  life  span  of  the  Papago  still  is  in  the  low 
40s.  at  least  20  years  less  than  that  of  the 
general  population. 

The  panoply  of  Federal  OEO  progr?jns, 
augmented  by  local  welfare  efforts  and  Initi- 
atives by  some  religious  groups,  is  showing 
tentative  results  in  some  poverty  pockets.  In 
Twlnsburg  Heights.  30  Negro  children  are  in 
a  preschool  Head  Start  program,  and  23  teen- 
agers are  in  Upward  Bound  classes  at  nearby 
colleges,  hopefully  in  preparation  for  higher 
education. 

FORMER    NUNS    HELP 

The  OEO  has  brought  preschool,  parent- 
child  and  remedial  reading  programs  to  the 
Papago  Indians,  along  with  instruction  in 
legal  aid.  community  development  and  youth 
opportunity.  In  Chicago's  Uptown,  former 
Catholic  nuns  who  left  the  Glenmary  order 
and  formed  their  own  group  are  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  Southern  white  migrants. 

But  social  workers  complain  elsewhere  of 
a  lack  of  funds,  of  disinterest  among  local 
goveriunents  and  of  an  InabUity  to  overcome 
deep-seated  problems.  Peter  Louwerys.  direc- 
tor of  the  Farm  Works  Opportunity  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, says  antlpoverty  programs  haven't 
measurably  bettered  living  standards  of  ag- 
rtculttiral  workers  In  California. 

In  Detroit,  welfare  officials  note  that  a 
year's  residency  is  necessary  to  t>ecome  eli- 
gible for  relief,  and  tlien  a  migrant  has  to 
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produce  birth  cerUflcates  for  each  member 
of  his  family.  Employers  often  demand  birth 
certificates,  too.  In  the  case  of  Immigrating 
Negroes,  this  means  a  request  to  a  Southern 
county  courthouse.  "They're  not  too  anxious 
to  help  us."  one  welfare  official  says. 

lu  the  village  of  Abram.  in  Hidalgo  Coun- 
ty. Texas,  the  Vega  family  lives  on  about  $800 
a  year,  the  .anouut  daughter  Adela.  37,  makee 
on  citrus  and  vegetable  farms.  Juanit^.  22, 
Is  a  polio  victim.  Their  56-year-old  mother  Is 
a  widow.  Leo  J.  Leo.  mayor  of  nearby  La  Joya 
aiKl  a  sort  of  unofficial  one-man  war  on  pov- 
erty, can't  find  a  single  public  assistance  pro- 
gram for  which  the  family  qualifies. 

"If  ever  there  was  poverty,  these  people 
have  it."  he  says  heatedly.  "My  God.  some- 
thing should  be  done." 

DO    THINGS    COST    MORE.' 

Among  the  poor,  a  common  complaint  is 
economic  exploitation.  Mrs.  G..  a  Negro  moth- 
er who  lives  In  the  Detroit  ghetto,  claims  the 
local  supermarket  raised  prices  sharply  after 
this  summer's  riots  (although  the  city  passed, 
and  enforced,  an  antlgouging  ordinance). 
"They  wanted  SI. 78  for  a  package  of  six  neck- 
bones."  she  says.  "Everything  wus  really 
high." 

The  California  Farm  L.'^.bor  Office  says  mi- 
grant farm  workers  get  an  average  wage  of 
$1.40  an  hour,  but  Tom  Williams,  vice  chair- 
man of  an  OEO  program  In  Ventura  County, 
reads  a  different  story  into  check  stubs  sup- 
plied by  the  workers  One  man.  he  says,  got 
$10.37  for  nine  hoius  of  lemon  picking.  But 
alter  a  local  growers'  association  deducted  for 
transportation,  glove  rental,  housing  and 
other  matters,  net  Income  for  the  day  was 
$1.12.  Such  cases  aren't  unusual,  he  says. 

The  poor  and  uneducated  may  be  vul- 
nerable through  lack  of  information.  In 
Lariat,  Colo.,  a  worker  for  VISTA,  the  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  s.iys  Spanish-speaking 
residents  are  making  Installment  payments 
they  can't  afford  at  exorbitantly  high  In- 
terest. "People  are  signing  contracts  they 
don't  understand."  he  says. 

Like  anyone  else,  the  poor  person  has  ex- 
travagances, too.  Mrs.  Lillie  Harrison  and  her 
five  children  in  Madison  County.  Miss.,  have 
an  income  of  only  $75  monthly.  In  the  form 
of  two  relief  checks.  But  this  spring  she 
squandered  almost  7';  of  the  annual  Income 
on  her  daughter  Lena  Pearl — S28  for  a  peach- 
colored  party  dress  for  a  school  dance  and 
$32.60  more  for  a  class  ring.  But  it  was  a 
symbolic  event.  Lena  Pearl  probably  will  be 
the  first  of  her  14  children  t«  graduate  from 
high  school. 

COOPERATIVES— A  TECHNIQUE  FOR 
OUR  TIME 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mrs.  SiskI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  enormous  value  of  coopera- 
tives in  rural  America.  Co-ops  have  been 
of  benefit  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  farm  people. 

Inasmuch  as  October  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Co-op  Month,  I  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman  at  ceremonies 
formally  opening  Co-op  Month. 

Secretary  Freeman  cites  a  number  of 
Instances  in  which  co-ops  have  under- 
taken worthwhile  projects  which  have 
bolstered   the  local  economy  and  pro- 


vided  work   for   people   who  otherwise 
would  be  unemployed.  The  Secretary's 
remarks  follow : 
Cooperatives — A  Technique  for  Our  Time 

I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  the 
opening  of  Co-op  Month,  1967.  This  month- 
long  celebration,  which  begins  in  Washing- 
ton today,  marks  the  fourth  year  of  Federal 
government  participation  in  an  event  that 
began  in  1929. 

it  all  started  with  a  co-op  in  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  that  included  both  small  town  con- 
sumers and  dairy  farmers.  The  dairymen 
wanted  a  better  price;  the  consumers  wanted 
safe,  sanitary  milk  delivered  to  their  door 
at  a  reasonable  price.  So  they  organized — 
and,  sure  enough,  the  farmers  got  a  better 
price,  the  consumers  paid  a  little  less,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  divided  the  money 
left  over— half  to  the  dairymen,  half  to  the 
consumers. 

The  co-op  grew,  adding  food  stores,  a 
bakery  and  a  service  station  to  its  pasteuriz- 
ing plant.  The  people  of  Waukegan  were  so 
proud  of  what  they  had  done  that  In  1929 
their  mayor  Issued  the  first  known  co-op 
week  proclamation. 

Soon  there  were  celebrations  in  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  California,  and  Wis- 
consin. I  Joined  In.  proclaiming  October  as 
Co-op  Month,  during  my  years  as  Governor 
of  Minnesota. 

In  1964,  a  fellow  Mtnnesotan  and  State  De- 
partment official  suggested  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  bring  the 
Federal  Government  into  this  popular  Co-op 
Month  observance,  and  I  was  glad  to  oblige. 

The  man  with  the  Idea  was  George  Jacob- 
son,  cooperative  specialist  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  who  is  with  me 
today,  and  whose  idea  launched  Co-op 
Month  as  a  truly  national  celebration. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  happy 
to  supply  the  initiative,  but  we  soon  learned 
that  Co-op  Month  was  too  big  for  any  one 
Department. 

USDA.  of  course.  Is  concerned  with 
farmers'  marketing  and  purchasing  co-ops; 
with  rural  electric  and  telephone  co-ops; 
Irrigation  and  soil  conservation  districts, 
grazing  associations,  and  with  hundreds  of 
other  rural  cooperatives  of  every  description. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  concerned  with  credit  unions 
and  group  health  plans;  Interior  with  co- 
operatives the  Indians  and  the  Eskimos  have 
organized:  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  housing  coof>eratives.  Overseas,  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  State  helps  organize  coopera- 
tives in  the  developing  nations,  and  here  at 
home,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
finds  cooperatives  help  low-income  families. 

And  so  Co-op  Month.  1967  is  truly  an 
ecumenical  movement  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  11  Federal  Departments  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies;  9  national  organizations  of 
cooperatives,  and  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  I  am  honored 
to  have  been  chosen  as  their  spokesman  on 
this  occasion. 

Today.  In  an  era  seemingly  beset  by  two 
problems  for  every  solution,  we  are  witness- 
ing a  re-awakened  Interest  In  an  age-old 
problem-solving  technique — economic  co- 
operation. 

In  the  midst  of  their  dlfflculties,  more  and 
more  people  are  tiu'nlng  to  co-ops  for  answers. 
A  few  of  them,  of  course,  will  turn  in  vain, 
for  no  co-op  can  be  shipped  to  them,  ready 
for  Instant  assembling  on  the  living  room 
floor.  This  is  not  the  nature  of  a  cooperative. 
A  cooperative  can  be  put  together  only  by 
the  people  who  use  It — plece-by-plece,  slowly, 
laboriously,  a  step  at  a  time.  As  a  social 
Instrument,  therefore.  It  hasn't  much  appeal 
for  those  who  look  for  overnight  solutions  to 
age-old  problems.  Yet  for  those  who  take  the 
longer  view,  the  co-op  offers  amazing 
advantages. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  people 


who  have  begun  using  cooperatives  skillfully 
to  overcome  their  difflcvilties: 

In  Alabama.  150  rural  women  have  orga- 
nized the  "Freedom  Quilting  Bee"  to  coop- 
eratively market  their  products.  Last  year — 
their  first — they  made  and  sold  a  thousand 
quilts,  and  received  a  net  rettirn  of  $8.20  a 
quilt  from  their  co-op. 

They  didn't  earn  top  industrial  wages  as 
they  sewed  thefee  pieces  of  cloth  together  in 
their  own  homes  or  in  church  basements. 
But  each  lady  averaged  $547  in  extra  income 
last  year,  a  welcome  addition  to  any  poor 
family  for  work  at  home. 

You  can  see  some  of  these  quilts  at  an  ex- 
Wbit  opening  tomorrow  in  the  Smithsonian's 
Arts  and  Industries  Building. 

You  can  also  see  products  from  Missis- 
sippi's "Poor  People's  Corporation,"  which 
has  organized  15  small,  cooperatively  owned 
enterprises  composed  of  200  rural  people. 
These  people  sew  garments,  make  rag  dolls, 
work  leather  and  wood,  and  sell  their  prod- 
ucts in  Jackson.  Detroit,  and  New  York  City. 
Last  spring  the  co-op's  Directors  used  part 
of  their  earnings  to  have  eye  examinations 
for  all  the  co-op's  200  member-workers,  and 
to  buy  glasses  for  those  who  needed  them. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  thousand  Macon 
County  farmers  whose  incomes  averaged 
$1,000  a  year  as  recently  as  1964  are  wind- 
ing up  their  third  year  of  marketing  toma- 
toes cooperatively.  Instead  of  $2  or  S3  a 
bushel,  they're  now  getting  $6  a  bushel.  Tne 
average  co-op  member's  net  income  lias  more 
than  doubled.  Proper  grading  and  packing 
has  opened  markets  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Here  in  Washington,  residents  of  five  poor 
neigiiborhoods  have  organized  cooperative 
neighborhood  credit  unions  to  avoid  exorbi- 
tant Interest  rates  and  loan  sharks. 

One  woman  obligated  herself  to  pay  $16.67 
a  month  for  a  gas  stove — more  than  10  per- 
cent of  her  total  monthly  income,  and 
couldn't  keep  up  the  payments.  Luckily  she 
heard  about  the  credit  union,  whose  treas- 
urer found  she  was  paying  35  percent  in- 
terest— three   times  the  credit  union's  rate. 

She  borrowed  enough  to  pay  off  the  loan, 
is  paying  $8  a  month  to  the  credit  union  and 
she  has  cut  her  Interest  charges  by  two- 
thirds.  But  perhaps  more  important,  she's 
getting  an  adult  course  in  consumer  econom- 
ics, thanks  to  her  cooperative. 

In  many  another  urban  slum,  poor  people 
are  taking  their  first  steps  toward  financial 
responsibility  through  credit  unions.  They 
find — as  many  millions  of  Americans  before 
them  found — that  within  any  sizeable  group 
of  persons  however  poor,  are  enough  savings 
to  meet  members'  emergency  credit  needs  as 
tliey  arise,  if  they  organize. 

Farmers  discovered  this  simple  truth  many 
years  ago. 

Through  co-ops,  they're  bargaining  for 
better  prices  with  films  that  process  their 
products,  and  even  processing,  packaging  and 
merchandising  their  products  for  the  con- 
sumer themselves.  Through  still  other  co-ops 
they're  reducing  the  costs  of  fertilizer,  pe- 
troleum products,  feed,  credit,  electricity,  and 
other  services  that  make  up  tlieir  production 
costs, 

I  was  Impressed  with  what  a  Delta  farmer 
said  Just  last  month  when  he  received  the 
one-hundred-millionth  dollar  that  Missis- 
sippi Chemical  Corporation  has  refunded  to 
farmers  who  bought  fertilizer  from  that 
co-op.  "Without  doubt,"  he  said,  "my  in- 
vestment in  the  co-ops  is  the  best  invest- 
ment of  any  kind  I  ever  made." 

In  the  Southwest,  where  a  cotton  co-op 
pays  its  members  the  market  price  when  they 
bring  their  crop  in  from  the  field,  the  co-op 
two  months  ago  mailed  these  members  an 
additional  $714  million  in  dividends,  raising 
the  co-op's  payment  for  cotton  $6  a  bale 
above  the  average  ginyard  price  in  the  region. 

A  group  of  1. 100  California  growers  be- 
lieve they  have  Increased  the  prices  they've 
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received  for  their  products  by  15  percent,  as 
the  result  of  organizing  a  co-op  to  can  their 
fruits  and  vegetables.  And,  Incidentally,  they 
are  holding  a  price  umbrella  for  other 
growers  who  are  not  members  of  the  co-op. 

When  we  realize  how  much  Just  this  one 
cooperative  has  contributed  to  farm  income, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  for  45  years  Congress 
has  encoviraged  co-op  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

Three-quarter  million  Midwest  farmers  are 
building  a  5-million  bushel.  S20  million  grain 
elevator  and  ship  terminal  near  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  because  by  exporting — Instead 
of  hiring  someone  to  export  their  grain  for 
them — they  expect  to  increase  their  net  in- 
comes substantially. 

And  so  cooperatives  come  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  a  neighborhood  credit  union  to 
a  terminal  elevator  complex  that  will  ship 
Midwestern  grain  halfway  round  the  world. 
The  people  who  organized  them  didn't  con- 
sciously set  out  to  change  the  world,  but 
change  it  they  did,  nevertheless.  And  they're 
still  at  it. 

I  am  encouraged,  for  Instance,  that  co- 
operatives are  taking  the  lead  In  attacking 
one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  problems 
we  have  ever  faced,  that  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion imbalance  between  city  and  country. 

It  took  from  1776  to  1917—141  years — for 
the  United  States  to  become  an  "urban  na- 
tion"— to  reach  the  point  when  at  least  half 
our  population  lived  in  urban  areas. 

In  the  next  50  years — through  today— we 
became  70  percent  tirban  and  only  30  per- 
cent rural.  Today,  140  million  Americans  live 
on  Just  over  one  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  50  States.  In  another  30  years,  many  esti- 
mate, another  80  million  new  Americans  will 
crowd  into  existing  cities,  further  exacerbat- 
ing the  environmental,  social  and  economic 
problems  that  have  already  reached  the  flash 
point  in  a  score  of  big  cities  during  the  past 
long,  hot,  summer. 

Here  again,  however,  cooperatives  are 
acting — In  ways  big  and  small — to  stem  the 
one-way  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
America. 

At  one  end  of  the  scale.  120  low-income 
farmers  in  eastern  Ohio  were  about  ready  to 
pull  stakes  and  head  for  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh. Cincinnati,  or  Chicago.  They  didn't 
want  to,  and  their  skills  would  barely  furnish 
a  meagre  living  in  the  big  cities.  But  they 
couldn't  make  it  on  their  overgrown,  brush- 
covered  hillsides— not  with  livestock,  not 
with  dairy  cattle,  certainly  not  with  crops. 

They  had  an  idea,  though,  and  they  de- 
cided to  stick.  The  idea  was  to  rehabilitate 
their  pastures.  They  organized  a  co-op  to  buy 
the  heavy  machinery  to  do  the  Job.  two  bull- 
dozers, a  heavy  disk,  and  a  seeding  drill. 
They  cleared  the  brush,  seeded  the  land.  Now, 
Instead  of  pasturing  one  animal  on  six  acres, 
they  pasture  six  animals  on  the  same  six 
acres. 

Here  were  120  families  who  were  poor,  de- 
feated, about  to  abandon  their  land — worth 
only  $10  an  acre — and  march  off  to  the  cities. 
Today  these  120  families  are  hopeful  that 
they  have  turned  the  corner,  that  they  are  on 
their  way  to  an  adequate  livelihood  and  a 
satisfying,  rewarding  life  in  rural  America. 
An  idea — and  a  co-op  to  put  that  idea  Into 
practice — has   made   all    the   difference. 

We  hope  much  the  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing in  southwest  Alabama.  There,  cotton 
once  was  king.  Today  cotton  is  moving  out 
60  fast  that  where  20  field-hands  were  needed 
to  harvest  the  crop  10  years  ago.  only  one  is 
needed  In  1967.  What  are  the  people  who  used 
to  pick  cotton  to  do?  Can  they  find  economic 
salvation  in  Blrmlngiiam.  Memphis,  or  Chi- 
cago? They  doubt  it — and  so  do  I. 

Eight  hundred  families  have  decided  to 
stick,  and  they've  switched  to  raising  cucum- 
bers, peas,  and  okra.  They've  organized  a  co- 
op to  market  these  products,  and  this  first 
season    they've    already    sold    more    than    a 


million  pounds  of  these  vegetables  to  proces- 
sors and  on  the  fresh  market. 

Success  is  not  yet  within  their  grasp.  But 
the  tool  they're  using  to  reach  for  success  is 
the  best  available,  the  cooperative. 

Many  Great  Plains  farmers  were  as  poor 
30  years  ago  as  these  southwest  Alabama 
farmers  are  now.  Tliey  also  reached  for  suc- 
cess through  a  grain  co-op.  or  a  production 
credit  association,  or  some  co-op  that  Farm 
Security  Administration  organized— just  as 
these  southwest  Alabama  farmers  are  reach- 
ing for  success  today.  They  used  the  same 
technique — the  cooperative. 

Co-ops  are  opening  Jobs  in  rural  America. 
A  second  quarter  survey  shows  that  farmers 
marketing  and  purchasing  co-ops  in  those 
three  months  of  1967  invested  $95  milHon  in 
new  facilities  outside  metropolitan  areas — 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  they  Invested 
within  these  metropolitan  areas. 

Just  last  week  four  co-ops  with  headquar- 
ters In  the  cities  of  Nashville.  Richmond. 
Raleigh,  and  Atlanta  announced  they  would 
build  a  $32-mllllon  factory.  Where?  Near  one 
of  those  cities?  No.  They  will  build  it  on  the 
rural  coastal  plain  of  North  C.nrolina. 

This  Is  a  big  operation  but.  as  I  said  be- 
fore, co-ops  come  in  all  sizes — so  I'm  also 
mindful  of  the  town  of  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa, 
population  4.500.  where  four  co-ops  have  200 
full-time  workers  and  a  million-doUar-a-year 
payroll,  but  are  also  providing  decent  Jobs 
in  rural  America. 

Only  with  adequate  services  can  we  create 
opportunities  in  rural  America.  We  need 
abundant,  low-cost  electric  power — and  we're 
using  cooperatives  to  get  It.  We  need  de- 
pendible  telephone  services — and  there  too. 
we  use  cooperatives.  We  need  water  systems 
and  sewage  disposal  systems — and  both  are 
available  through  cooperatives  and  public 
districts. 

We  will  use  co-ops  to  develop  these  public 
services,  to  open  up  resources,  and  to  build 
the  factories  that  provide  the  Jobs  so  des- 
perately needed  if  we  are  to  maintain  and 
improve  opportunities  for  all  Americans  to 
find  satisfying  productive  lives  outside — as 
well  as  inside — our  great  cities. 

Co-op  Month,  1967  is  a  great  occasion.  It 
marks  not  simply  another  annual  ring  in 
the  growth  and  successful  development  of 
the  tree  of  cooperation.  It  represents  a  high- 
water-mark  in  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  technique  of  cooperation. 

For  the  nation's  people,  now  again  in  a 
problem-solving  mood,  are  realizing  tiiat  co- 
operatives can  be  very  useful  in  overcoming 
some  of  our  greatest  difficulties;  poverty,  the 
need  for  higher  farm  Income,  rural-urban 
equilibrium.  Scratch  any  of  these  problems, 
and  again  and  again  cooperatives  show  up 
with  some  of  the  answers.  In  short,  in  the 
words  of  President  Johnson's  co-op  month 
statement,  "Cooperatives  are  testimony  that 
every  man  and  woman  can  nourish  our 
growth,  can  increase  our  wealth,  can 
strengthen  our  freedoms,  and  can  enrich  the 
quality  of  the  life  and  the  opportunity  we 
share." 

My  fellow  cooperators,   thank  you. 


"THE    MOOD    OF    ECONOMY"    NOT 
A  MOOD  BUT  A  NECESSITY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c-onsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  considerable  news  coverage  has 


been  given  to  what  has  been  termed  "the 
mood  of  economy"  in  the  Congress. 

This  phrase  is  misleading.  It  is  not  a 
"mood."  It  is  a  necessity. 

There  appears  little  likeliliood  that  the 
administration's  proposal  for  a  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  personal  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  will  be  act€d  upon  by 
the  Congress  this  year. 

We  are  left  only  one  recourse  by  which 
the  budget  deficit  can  be  kept  down,  and 
that  is  through  the  reduction  of  Federal 
expenditures. 

In  my  home  district — the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee — there  is 
a  great  need  for  additional  space  in  our 
U.S.  Federal  Courthouse.  Our  Federal 
employees  in  Nashville  are  working 
under  the  combined  handicaps  of  lack  of 
sufficient  space  and  facilities  in  their  ef- 
forts to  serve  our  citizens.  The  need  for 
an  annex  to  the  present  facilities  is  criti- 
cal, and  certainly  does  not  fall  under  the 
category  of  pork  barrel  legislation. 

Yet  it  is  my  conviction  that  these  Fed- 
eral employees,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
they  serve  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  agree  with  me  that  a  delay  in 
the  construction  of  this  annex,  if  eco- 
nomically feasible,  will  lessen  the  neces- 
sity for  a  tax  increase  and  ea.se  the 
budget  deficit  we  now  face. 

Today  I  wrote  the  Honorable  Charles 
L.  Schultze,  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  proposing,  if  economically  fea- 
sible, that  funding  for  the  construction  of 
the  U.S.  Federal  courthouse  annex  in 
Nashville  be  delayed  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  in  hopes  that  this  delay  will 
help  us  improve  our  budgetary  position. 

My  letter  to  Director  Schultze  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  11. 1967. 
Hon,  Charles  L.  Schultze. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultze:  On  September  19, 
1967,  I  WTOte  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  requesting  that 
favorable  consideration  be  given  to  funding 
construction  of  the  United  States  Federal 
Courthouse  In  Nashville  in  fiscal  1969,  A  copy 
of  that  letter  was  forwarded  you,  and  your 
reply  was  dated  October  6,  1967. 

In  the  interval  between  my  previous  let- 
ter and  this  correspondence,  several  factors 
have  arisen  which  have  caused  me  to  re- 
consider my  request. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Hotise  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
voted  to  lay  aside  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  10  percent  tax  surcharge  until  "the 
President  and  Congress  reach  an  understand- 
ing on  a  means  of  implementing  more  effec- 
tive expenditure  reductions  and  controls". 
The  vote  on  the  Committee  was  20  to  5, 
and  I  voted  with  the  majority. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  will  be  a 
budget  deficit  this  fiscal  year.  The  only 
question  is.  how  much.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  resume 
its  consideration  of  the  surcharge  proposal 
and  report  a  bill.  There  is  no  certainty,  how- 
ever, at  this  time. 

The  Federal  Courthouse  Annex  In  Nash- 
ville win  cost  an  estimated  eight  or  nine 
million  dollars.  Already,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  expended  for  land 
acquisition  and  planning.  The  final  plans  are 
expected  to  be  submitted  for  approval  this 
year. 

Thus,  It  is  logical  that  funding  should 
come  In  fiscal  1969  beginning  July  1,  1968 
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However,  this  Is.  also,  a  logical  time  to  delay 
the  project  If  It  Is  economically  feasible  since 
ground  has  not  been  broken. 

In  m7  letter  of  September  19.  I  cited  the 
prob.ibl'lity  of  increased  costs  in  construction 
If  funding  was  not  approved  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  This  was  and  is.  I  feel,  a  valid 
argument. 

However,  with  the  prospect  of  a  tax  in- 
crease very  dim  this  year,  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  deficit  down  only  by  reducing  Fed- 
eral e.xpendltures. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation.  I  request 
that,  if  economically  feasible,  funding  of  the 
Federal  Courthouse  Annex  be  withheld  until 
such  time  a*  the  budgetary  picture  becomes 
clearer,  and  the  demands  on  the  Federal 
dollar  are  reduced,  if  not  to  a  point  where  the 
budget  is  balanced,  at  least  to  the  point  of  a 
reasonable  and  manageable  deficit. 

It  seems  to  me.  though  I  cannot  speak  for 
each  individual,  the  people  of  my  community 
and  our  Federal  employees  in  Nashville,  would 
much  rather  see  a  short  delay  in  construc- 
tion of  the  Annex  if  it  will  lessen  the  neces- 
sity for  a  tax  Increase,  and  ease  the  frighten- 
ing deficit  which  we  face. 

In  closing,  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  re- 
quest is  germaine  only  to  a  project  in  my 
Congressional  District.  I  do  not  know  if  such 
action  would  be  feasible  elsewhere,  nor  am 
I  advocating  that  any  of  my  colleagues  fol- 
low suit.  However.  I  do  feel  that  If  a  delay 
of  this  particular  project  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  then,  in  the  Interests  of  economy,  it 
should  be  delayed. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

RlCH.\RD  PtfLTON, 

Member  of  Congress. 


SECRETARY      WEA\'ER      OUTLINES 
NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PUB- 
LIC HOUSING  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RogneyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temix»re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ROONEY   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  while  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
Secretary    Robert    C.    Weaver    outlined 
new    policy    directions    for    the    public 
housing  program. 

Although  calling  for  increased  volume 
of  public  housing.  Secretary  Weaver  dis- 
counted this  as  the  primary  goal  of  a 
public  housing  organization.  Instead  he 
noted  his  intention  to  develop  an  orga- 
nization that  would  be  concerned  more 
than  ever  before  about  the  "quality  of 
life"  in  public  housing.  He  wants  an 
organization  "willing  to  experiment, 
congenial  to  innovation,  capable  of  mak- 
ing decisions." 

Also,  he  made  clear  the  Department's 
intention  to  establish  new  policies 
against  discrimination  in  public  housing. 
In  a  frank  and  open  discussion  of  the 
development  of  "white  projects  and 
Negro  projects,"  Secretary  Weaver  said: 
To  Ignore  it,  or  to  let  it  go  on  spreading 
Into  new  construction  is  simply  to  duck  the 
racial  crisis  in  the  cities  today,  and  to  insure 
that  there  will  still  be  a  racial  crisis  for  our 
children  tomorrow. 

And  the  Secretary  recognized  that  this 
responsibility  not  only  is  a  moral  issue, 


but  a  legal  requirement— under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  earlier  Presi- 
dential Executive  orders  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  Government-assisted 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Weaver  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  forthright  recog- 
nition of  problems  in  public  housing 
projects  and  for  his  willingness  to  reex- 
amine this  program.  Public  housing  has 
served  millions  of  Americans  but  we 
know  the  '•quality"  of  service  could  be 
better. 

Since  I  believe  that  Secretary  Weaver's 
speech  outlines  some  important  direc- 
tions for  the  public  housing  program  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
by  including  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Before  I  begin,  I  have  a  brief  but  pleasant 
mission  to  perform.  President  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  extend  his  warm  and  special 
greetings  to  you,  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials.  The  President  wanted 
me  to  make  certain  that  you  know  how  much 
he  and  this  Administration  and  this  Nation 
appreciate  the  long  and  energetic  and  ef- 
fective support  that  this  organization  has 
given  to  the  efforts  and  the  programs  of  the 
national  government.  As  the  President  has 
said  many  times,  the  test  of  this  Administra- 
tion and  this  Century  will  be  what  we  can 
do  to  make  our  cities  and  towns  and  urban 
areas  livable  and  attractive.  Therefore.  I  am 
especially  happy  to  be  given  this  opportunity 
to  deliver  the  President's  message  of  appreci- 
ation for  your  support  In  what  we  are  all 
determined  to  accomplish. 

If  I  have  read  your  program  correctly.  I 
am  the  last  of  about  half  a  dozen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  come  before  this  31st 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Hoiising  and  Redevelopment  Officials. 

We  in  HUD  could  be  accused,  I  suppose,  of 
practicing  overkill  here  In  Portland,  but  the 
charge  would  not  be  warranted. 

Those  of  us  from  HUD,  and  Its  predeces- 
sors, and  those  of  you  from  NAHRO,  and  its 
predecessor,  have  always  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  to  each  other.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  sug- 
gest that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
we  had  more  to  talk  about  than  we  do  now. 

We  have  been  talking  to  each  other  for 
more  than  30  years  now.  We  have  been  as- 
sociated, to  our  mutual  benefit  and  the  Na- 
tion's benefit.  In  no  small  endeavor— the  ef- 
fort to  rebuild  cities,  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing to  those  who  did  not  have  It,  to  create 
livable  urban  communities. 

Yet,  perhaps  the  most  Important  point 
that  I  wlU  make  here  today  Is  that.  In  spite 
of  all  this  effort,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
over  all  these  years  when  there  was  a  more 
pressing  need  to  do  more. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  there 
was  greater  urgency  about  getting  on  with 
all  we  have  left  to  do. 

What  we  must  determine  to  do  now,  and 
In  these  next  few  years,  is  to  make  a  new 
response — both  in  quantity  and  quality — 
to  human  needs  that  have  gone  unsatisfied 
for  far  longer  than   any  of  us  can  justify. 

What  makes  this  new  opportunity  more 
promising  than  any  of  those  going  back 
30  years,  In  my  view,  Is  that  we  now  know 
where  we  have  to  go  and  much  of  what  It  will 
take  to  get  there — In  tools.  In  mechanisms, 
in  programs,  in  resources,  in  commitment. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  no  false 
steps,  detours,  blind  alleys,  heartaches  or 
headaches  In  our  future.  I  am  not  saying 
we  have  all  the  tools,  the  Ideas,  the  com- 
mitment and  the  resources  that  we  need. 

But  I  am  saying  that  we  know  the  direc- 
tion and  the  level  of  effort  that  will  be 
required. 

That  Is  a  beginning  and  I  would  assert 
that  there  is  evidence  mounting  daily — al- 


most hourly — that  we  have  already  gone  be- 
yond  the   beginning. 

The  members  of  NAHRO.  more  than  any 
group  in  the  Nation,  understand  national 
urban  policy  because  you  helped  to  create 
and  develop  it  duiing  your  working  life- 
times. 

We  saw  urban  policy  begin  with  the  mam- 
moth fight  of  the  1930's  to  create  low-rent 
public  housing  that  now  provides  dwellings 
for  more  than  670.000  of  the  Nation's  poorest 
families. 

We  B.T.W  urban  policy  take  new  shapes  and 
directions  in  the  1940's  and  1950'3  in  an 
urban  reiiewal  program  that  now  constitutes 
a  Federal  commitment  of  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion  in  cities,  towns  and  communities  across 
the  Nation. 

We  have  seen  that  urban  policy  develop 
imaginative  and.  for  me.  exciting,  new  di- 
mensions. In  Just  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  these  ex;\mples: 

The  Model  Cities  Program  will  bring  to- 
gether many  kinds  of  urban  assistance  ef- 
forts and  apply  them  in  force,  quantity 
variety,  and  with  coordination  to  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  neglect  of  the  past  is  com- 
pelling and  appalling. 

The  Rent  Supplement  Program  Is  creating 
more  good,  private  housing  for  those  who 
need  it  most  in  two  ways:  by  helping  jseople 
to  alTord  the  rent  and  by  Involving  the  pow- 
ers of  private  Industry  to  build  the  housing. 

Tlie  Turnkey  development  is  an  ingenious 
approach  to  getting  low-rent  public  housing 
built  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply  than 
ever  before,  again  by  unleitsing  the  power  of 
private  enterprise  to  do  what  it  does  best, 
namely  build  the  housing  and  then  turn  the 
key  over  to  those  who  will  run  it. 

But  there  are  even  newer  developments  In 
the  renewed  drive  to  get  on  with  the  urban 
job. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership,  the 
newest  urban  programs  such  as  Model  Cities 
and  Rent  Supplements  have  been  drama- 
tized, defended,  and  enacted.  We  are  now  in 
the  final  stages  of  securing  meaningful  ap- 
propriations to  carry  them  out.  Again  under 
the  President's  direction,  the  Life  Insurance 
industry  has  committed  Itself  to  invest  $1 
billion  in  ghetto  housing.  This,  in  turn  was 
in  response  to  extension  of  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance  into  our  urban  pockets  of  pov- 
erty. The  first  commitments  of  the  insurance 
companies  were  for  FHA  insured  mortgages 
on  rent  supplement  developments.  We  are 
now  negotiating  for  their  purchase  of  the 
rapidly  growing  volume  of  FHA  Insured 
mortgages  on  single  family  homes  in  the 
ghettos.  All  of  this  and  more  is  a  part  of 
HUD's  contribution  to  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  yovi  know,  we  in  HUD  have  promised 
the  President  that  we  will — with  your  help — 
accelerate  the  provision  of  low-rent  public 
housing  units  this  year. 

We  are  searching  the  Nation  for  surplus 
Federal  land  within  cities  where  many  of 
these  additional  public  housing  units  and 
other  housing  can  go.  Here  again,  we  will  be 
utilizing  the  Turnkey  method  wherever 
possible. 

I  could,  at  this  point,  mention  other  new 
developments  such  as  the  refinement  of 
Turnkey  under  which  private  firms  would 
operate  the  housing. 

I  shall  come  back  to  that.  For  the  mo- 
ment. I  w-ant  to  direct  your  attention  to  an- 
other development  that  is  both  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  in  our  field. 

I  am  talking  about  new  directions,  new 
goals,  new  emphases,  new  rules,  new  require- 
ments, and  new  expectations  in  two  of  our 
long-establl5hed  efforts — namely,  urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing 

Something  new  and  significant  Is  going 
on  in  both  urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing. 

I  think  people  in  the  business  know  that 
changes  are  tiiking  place  but  the  public  gen- 
erally is  only  beginning  to  sense  It. 

As  you  know,   we  have  been  striving  for 
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some  time  now  to  modify  the  emphasis  and 
impact  of  urban  renewal. 

I  mean  of  course  the  new  Insistence  on 
relocating  famiUes.  the  restraints  upon  the 
bulldozer,  and  above  all  the  redirection  of 
pmDhasis  toward  housing  the  ill-housed. 

Today  we  can  show  that  eight  out  of  ten 
Dcrsons  displaced  by  urban  renewal  do  move 
into  decent,  safe  and  well  constructed  hous- 
in"'  Today  urban  renewal  upgrades  the 
□uTlitv  of  housing  for  the  vast  majority  of 
those  "who  originally  lived  in  the  slums  and 
blighted  areas  that  are  being  renewed.  I  am 
not  saying  that  everybody  is  happy  to  be 
displaced.  Of  course  they  are  not.  And  that 
is  one'of  the  primarv  re:isons  that  we  stress 
efforts  to  preserve  and  not  demolish  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Recently  this  whole  effort  was  symbolized 
bv  our  adoption  of  new  policies  that  set  out 
clearly  a  new  list  of  priorities  in  urban  re- 
newal While  these  are  not  absolute,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  an  Inflexible  list  of  re- 
auirements.  they  do  reflect  a  shift  in  empha- 
sis Their  objective  is  to  facilitate  balanced 
local  renewal  programs,  wherein  housing  for 
the  less  affluent  will  be  stressed  and  counter- 
balance earlier  emphasis  upon  commercial 
and  higher  Income  residential  redevelopment. 
We  are  saying  that  renewal  must  respond  to 
these  national  goals: 

1  It  must  conserve  and  expand  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

2.  It  must  develop  new  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  unemployed  and  the 
under-employed. 

3.  It  must  emphasize  renewal  of  urban 
areas  that  have  the  most  critical  needs. 

In  addition,  as  many  of  you  know,  we  have 
moved  to  recapture  funds  tied  up  in  projects 
m  which  there  has  been  no  action  for  years. 
We  have  two  achievements  in  mind  in  all 
these  efforts.  One  is  we  want  production.  But 
we  want  production  consistent  with  national 
goals,  too. 

The  other  day  figures  came  across  my  desk 
showing  the  following  actions  over  the  past 
summer : 

First  of  all  we  cancelled  18  urban  renewal 
projects  totaling  more  than  $60  million  be- 
cause they  have  been  In  the  planning  phase 
for  36  months  or  more  and  they  do  not 
indicate  any  significant  reason  to  hope  that 
thev  are  about  to  get  off  dead  center. 

That  means  $60  million  can  be  redirected 
to  cities  and  to  urban  renewal  projects  that 
do  offer  more  hope  for  action. 

Secondly,  we  removed  from  immediate 
competition  99  applications  totaling  more 
than  $419  million  because  they  did  not  offer 
significant  evidence  that  they  would  become 
elements  in  a  balanced  local  renewal  effort. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  setting  aside  these 
applications,  we  were  also  approving  132 
other  projects  totaling  more  than  $507  mil- 
lion that  we  believe  are  responsive  to  na- 
tional goals  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  balance.  I  am  delighted,  of  course, 
that  116  of  the  132  are  meeting  national 
needs  by  providing  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Now  what  about  public  housing?  Here  I 
think  there  are  equally  dramatic  changes 
underway.  They  are  not  so  evident  yet  as  In 
urban  renewal  perhaps — but  they  will  be. 

I  have  two  kinds  of  changes  in  mind.  One 
is  a  change  you  know  about — the  new  effort 
to  break  down  discrimination  in  public 
housing  wherever  it  exists.  Another  change  is 
potentially  even  more  substantial  and  it  is 
emerging  "from  the  work  of  an  internal  task 
force  that  many  of  you  know  about — and  I 
will  return  to  that  subject  in  a  moment. 

But  first  let  me  make  clear  what  we  in- 
tend by  the  new  policies  directed  against 
discrimination  in  public  housing.  It  is  fun- 
damental, of  coiu-se.  that  of  all  the  housing 
in  this  Nation  public  housing  should  never 
have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  white 
projects  and  Negro  projects,  but  it  did  hap- 
pen in  many  areas  and  we  have  an  obliga- 


tion  to  reverse   that— all   of   us  whether   in 
Washington  or  in  the  local  communities. 

To  ignore  it.  or  to  let  It  go  on  spreading 
Into  new  construction  is  simply  to  duck  the 
racial  crtsis  In  the  ciUes  today,  and  to  insure 
that  there  will  still  be  a  racial  crisis  for  our 
children   tomorrow. 

This  is  not  only  a  moral  question,  but  a 
legal  requirement.  We  are  obliged  to  adhere 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the 
earlier  Presidential  Executive  Orders  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  In  government- 
assisted  projects. 

We  intend  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  and  orders  that  exist  In 
this  field.  Our  policies  are  designed  to  do 
that.  It  Is  inevitable  that  those  policies  will 
have  to  be  modified  periodically  to  make  cer- 
tain we  are  doing  all  we  should. 

That  is  precisely  the  reason  for  the  equal 
opportunity  directives  issued  early  this  year. 
They  Include  new  policies  in  public  housing 
dealing  with  the  selection  of  sites  and  the 
assignment  of  tenants.  In  both,  we  are  seek- 
ing better  distribution  and  balance.  We  are 
saying  that  no  city's  public  housing  program 
ca"n  be  balanced  if  it  is  all  built  inside  a  racial 
ghetto.  We  are  saying  thai  no  assignment 
policv  is  reasonable  If  it  permits  a  prospec- 
tive tenant  to  go  on  forever  rejecting  vacan- 
cies until  he  comes  up  with  one  that  fosters 
segregation. 

No  rule  will  ever  cover  every  case,  of  course. 
but  the  intent  here  Is.  I  believe,  clear. 

Now  let  me  report  on  the  task  force  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  As  many  of  you  know, 
we  named  this  study  group  this  summer  to 
take  a  hard  and  deep  look  at  our  Housing 
Assistance  Administration,  which  directs  the 
public  housing  program.  It  was  created  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  public 
housing  machinery  created  30  years  ago  Is 
not  geared  to  handle  the  new  needs  and  new 
demands. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Task  Force  had  the 
eager  cooperation  of  NAHRO  representatives 
among  so  many  others  who  share  our  con- 
cerns. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Task  Force  made  a 
preliminary  report  to  me  and  some  of  my 
colleagues."  I  found  it  exciting  and  full  of 
valuable  recommendations.  But  there  are  so 
many  and  they  are  so  wide-ranging  that 
It  would  be  premature  for  me  to  discuss 
them  in  any  detail  at  this  time. 

The  intent  and  direction  of  this  effort, 
however,  are  clear.  We  intend  to  develop  an 
organization  that  Is  capable  of  handling 
volume  production  of  public  housing.  But  we 
are  not  Just  after  more  and  faster  produc- 
tion. 

We  want  an  organization  concerned  more 
than  ever  before  about  the  quality  of  life 
in  public  housing,  an  organization  willing 
to  experiment,  congenial  to  innovation,  ca- 
pETble  of  making  decisions — and  capable  of 
delegating  decisions. 

It  is  clear  that  in  public  housing,  just  as 
In  urban  renewal,  we  have  to  relate  our  ef- 
forts to  national  policy  objectives. 

We  cannot  just  concentrate  on  greater 
production  of  public  housing  units,  we  need 
greater  production  that  meets  priorities  and 
goals. 

We  could  play  It  safe  by  increasing  the 
production  of  units  for  the  elderly.  They 
are  popular.  They  present  fewer  cost  prob- 
lems. We  could  play  it  safe  by  increasing 
production  In  smaller  communities  where 
the  political  and  financial  problems  are  not 
so  severe. 

But  that  would  be  ducking  the  issue.  The 
national  problem  Is  to  Increase  the  public 
housing  available  In  large  cities  as  well  as 
smaller  communities.  The  national  problem 
is  to  increase  the  public  housing  available 
to  large  families,  as  well  as  elderly  couples. 
The  national  problem  Is  to  create  a  balanced 
supply  of  low-rent  public  housing  both  In- 
side and  outside  of  the  existing  slum  areas 
and  racial  ghettos. 


One  task  force  recommendation  that  I 
know  you  will  find  congenial  Is  that  we  take 
a  cold",  hard  look  at  petty  procedural  super- 
vision and  control  from  Washington.  That  is, 
of  course,  easier  to  recommend  than  to  ac- 
complish. But  I  think  we  can  do  it.  I  think 
we  can  get  away  from  endless  Inspections  of 
broken  window  panes. 

I  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
away  from  petty  haggling  over  details  If 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  this  program  moving 
the  wav  It  must  move. 

I  arn  saying  to  you  today  that  we  are  se- 
rious about  trying  to  do  what  we  know  must 
be  done,  as  serious  in  this  new  effort  as  we 
have  demonstrated  we  are  serious  about 
modifying  urban  renewal. 

I  am  concerned,  of  course,  about  the  other 
end  of  this  process,  too.  Our  efforts  no  mat- 
ter how  serious  and  well-intentioned  will 
be  meaningless  unless  there  is  matching  ef- 
fort In  the  local  communities. 

Our  willingness  to  revise  procedures  and 
operations  will  come  to  nothing  unless  local 
authorities  are  as  willing  and  anxious  to  use 
the  new  devices,  new  approaches,  and  new 
developments  whether  Turnkey,  or  leasing, 
or  rehabilitation  or  any  of  the  others. 

On  our  part,  we  are  Indicating  ovir  Inten- 
tions by  saying  to  you  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
ject, no  question  that  Is  not  open  for  new 
discussion   and   examination. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  large  volume  production  for 
large  families  we  will  have  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  question  of  the  cost  we  can  per- 
mit. We  are  not  going  to  let  costs  skyrocket. 
but  we  are  going  to  examine  how  to  make 
the  cost  factor  more  realistic. 

Similarly  we  are  going  to  take  a  cold  and 
calculating  look  at  the  pipeline  of  applica- 
tions in  public  housing— in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  we  are  doing  in  urban  renewal. 
The  purpose  too  is  much  the  same.  To  put 
It  bluntlv,  our  Intention  is  to  get  the  lead 
out  of  the  pipeline  and  get  the  process 
moving.  We  certainly  do  want  to  find  the 
ways  to  call  back  those  allocations  that  are 
not  moving  and  show  no  signs  of  doing  so. 
We  intend  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  whole 
question  of  delegating  decisions  within  HUD 
and  Intend  to  place  more  authority  In  the 
Regional  Administrators. 

But  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  else  we 
want  a  new  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  quality  of  life  in  public  housing. 

I  think  that  means  that  we  must  give  more 
attention  than  ever  before  to  the  economic 
and  social  advancement  of  residents.  It 
means  that  we  give  the  highest  priority  to 
human  dignity  and  privacy  and  personal 
safety. 

I  am  sure  that  It  will  mean  a  whole  new 
battery  of  efforts  to  build  citizenship — by 
providing  the  means  for  airing  and  settling 
grievances;  by  asstiring  meaningful  partici- 
pation in  the  decisions  that  affect  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  residents  And  it  means 
providing  opportunities  where  possible  for 
employment  in  the  operation  of  the  housing. 
Surely  we  can  change  public  housing  so 
that  a  man  who  does  achieve  some  advance- 
ment in  his  economic  condition  is  not  re- 
warded for  his  efforts  by  an  immediate  evic- 
tion notice. 

There  are  risks  Involved  In  all  of  these 
efforts.  There  wlli  be  some  among  us  who 
are  hesitant  to  take  them.  To  some  degree, 
this  reflects  the  Inertia  of  any  established 
organization  In  government  or  outside  of  it. 
Already  I  hear  some  rumbUngs  about  Turn- 
key To  the  critics  of  this  approach.  I  have 
two  answers.  The  first  is  that  Turnkey  con- 
struction is  a  much  quicker  process,  saving 
time  as  well  as  money.  And  the  time-saving 
brings  the  benefits  of  the  program  much 
more  rapidly  to  the  needy.  Even  If  it  were 
not  more  economical,  this  human  dividend, 
alone,  would  justify  it. 

There  are  also  those  who  complain  about 
the  absence  of  competitive  bids.  To  them  I 
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reply  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  safeguards,  involving  two  Independent 
appraisals  of  the  land  and  four  independent 
c.x^t  estimates  of  the  worfe.  All  who  perform 
such  tasks  are  hired  by  the  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

Bvic  in  addition,  experience  has  already 
proven  without  question  that  the  upset  price 
feature,  which  provides  incentive  for  prlvat* 
e-iterpr'ise  that  doesn't  exlft  under  the  com- 
petitive bidding  system,  is  resulting  In  lower 
prices.  These  are  ranging  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent What  are  the  economic  advantages  of 
competitive  bidding  if  the  consequences  are 
higher  prices? 

If  this  were  a  new  program,  or  If  there 
were  no  yardstick  of  privately  built  housing 
to  measure  by.  It  might  be  argued  that  com- 
petitive bidding  Is  required  to  avoid  excessive 
cost  But  local  housing  authorities  are  for 
the  most  part  neither  unsophisticated  nor 
uninformed  in  m.itters  of  construction  costs. 
Thus  Turnkey  can  and  does  result  In  lower 
construction  costs  and  provides  appropriate 
safeguards  of  the  Interests  of  the  Housing 
Authority  and  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  competitive  bid- 
ding of  the  construction  work  does  not  mean 
that  there  Is  no  competition  by  developers. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  several  developers 
cannot  submit  proposals.  Indeed,  the  system 
calls  for  exactly  that. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Housing  Authority  and 
the  Housing  Assistance  Administration  have 
to  exercise  more  Judgment  because  the  pro- 
posiils  involve  different  sites  with  different 
problems  and  different  solutions;  but  I  sub- 
mit that  insofar  as  pubUc  housing  Is  con- 
cerned this  means  more  competition  rather 
than  less.  This  Is  because  the  competition  is 
now  extended  to  many  more  sites  rather  than 
being  limited  as  in  the  past,  to  contractors 
who  were  willing  to  bid  on  Government-type 
contracts  for  housing  construction  on  a  par- 
ticular site. 

We  have  to  remember  no  system  Is  free 
from  attack  or  from  problems.  The  choice 
has  to  be  between  the  safest  and  the  most 
effective.  I  am  prepared  to  select  the  system 
that  seems  to  be  the  most  effective,  and  I 
urge  your  cooperation  In  making  it  not  only 
the  most  effective  but  also  the  safest. 

The  recent  announcement  of  Turnkey  11. 
which  invites  private  enterprise  to  partici- 
pate in  the  management  of  public  housing, 
too.  has  occasioned  some  concern.  It  Is  as- 
serted that  private  management  will  not  be 
responsive  to  the  human  and  social  needs  of 
low-income  tenants. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  we  never  contemplated  utilizing  the 
conventional  real  estate  rental  approach  to 
management.  We  are  experimenting  with 
Tumkev  In  several  cities.  In  each  instance, 
the  basic  step  Is  to  formulate  performance 
standards  which  will  require  the  very  human 
and  soclnl  components  that  h.ive  been  dis- 
cussed. Only  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
contract  gives  reasonable  evidence  of  ability 
to  perform  them  will  it  be  considered.  Pri- 
vate management  may  be  able  to  make  a 
contribution  here.  I.  for  one,  am  prepared 
to  give  it  a  try. 

There  is.  indeed,  a  unique  function  that  I 
see  for  private  management.  It  Involves 
preater  tenant  participation.  A  nonprofit 
group  may  well  be  the  best  Instrument  for 
providing  the  miximum  effective  occupant 
involvement  in  the  operation  of  low-income 
housing.  If  we  are  too  timid  to  experiment 
in  this  area,  we  shall  never  know  its  poten- 
tials or  Its  limitations. 

Finally,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  poten- 
tials of  the  Ttirnkey  approach  which  offer 
the  most  socialy  desirable  results.  One  is 
the  development  of  a  221(d)  |3)  moderate- 
income  project  In  combination  with  Turn- 
key public  housing  where  the  same  sponsor 
builds  and  manages  the  entire  combined  de- 
velopment. Under  this  type  of  project  we  will 
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be  able  to  secure  the  economic  diversifica- 
tion that  has  long  been  articulated  as  a  goal. 
Already  there  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  pro- 
posals from  Ttirnkey  builders  to  do  Just  this. 
There  is  another  potential  In  Turnkey.  It 
can  be  accomplished  under  Turnkey  III.  re- 
cently announced  for  Gulfport,  Mississippi, 
where  the  tenants  will  earn  ownership 
through  self-maintenance  of  the  units  and 
increasing  paj-mcnts  as  their  Incomes  go  up. 
Homeownershlp  can  also  be  done  by  a  com- 
blnuaon  of  the  leasing  program  In  conjunc- 
tion with  lease-purchase  contracts  by  pri- 
vate owners,  or  in  a  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ect. Even  though  such  arrangements  have 
been  difficult  to  work  out.  and  even  though 
local  housing  authorities  will  become  in- 
volved in  technical  details  and  relationships 
with  tenants  which  may  be  foreign  to  them 
at  the  outset.  I  am  sure  that  they  recognize 
that  the  results  to  be  achieved  are  well  worth 
the  effort. 

V/e  are  In  a  new  period.  This  Is  a  time 
when  America  Is.  as  never  before,  conscious 
of  its  urban  problems  and  the  shelter  re- 
quirements of  Us  people,  especially  the  dis- 
advantaged. Jointly  we  are  in  the  center  of 
these  problems.  Our  efforts  will  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  what  we  do  to  meet  the  total 
needs. 

These  needs  will  not  be  met  In  a  year,  or 
in  a  period  of  a  few  years.  We  need  greater 
commitment,  more  resources,  and  more 
know-how.  At  all  levels  of  activity,  we  need, 
too,  more  and  better  trained  people. 

Today,  the  immediate  requirement  is  to 
make  more  efficient,  flexible,  and  responsive 
the  tools  which  are  already  ours.  It  is  to  that 
Imperative  that  my  remarits  have  been  ad- 
dressed. I  have  spoken  to  this  because  I  rec- 
ognize that  results  depend  upon  effective  co- 
operation t>etween  us.  I  again  Invite  and 
urge  that  cooperation. 


ANOTHER  STEP  TOWARD  CLEANER 
AIR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob,1ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  scientists  and  busi- 
ness representatives  have  just  completed 
a  report  titled  "The  Automobile  and  Air 
Pollution:  A  Program  for  Progress." 

Convened  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Technical  Advisory  Board,  this 
panel  worked  under  joint  sponsorship  of 
several  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trow- 
bridge called  this  report  "an  outstanding 
example  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  the 
public  interest  between  the  industrial, 
academic,  and  Government  sectors."  I 
agree. 

I  call  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  group  and  to  its  members, 
both  of  which  are  listed  below,  to  en- 
courage the  work  of  our  congressional 
committee  who  have  worked  so  effectively 
in  the  past  on  air  pollution  problems. 

The  recommendations  below  deserve 
our  attention  especially  as  we  are  about 
to  consider  very  important  improvements 
in  air  pollution  control  In  the  proposed 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 


The  Automobile  and  Air  Pollution:  A  Pro- 
gram FOR  Progress 

RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation  1:  The  national  goal  for 
air  quality  should  be  the  achievement  of  an 
atmosphere  with  no  significant  detectable  ad- 
verse effect  from  air  pollution  on  health,  wel- 
fare, and  the  quality  oi  life. 

Recommendation  2:  The  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  establish  a  re- 
search program  to  determine  tlie  effects  of 
air  pollution  on  atmo.spheric  processes. 

Recommendation  3;  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  de- 
velop and  promptly  implement  aii  expanded 
program  to  est.iblish  quantitative  informa- 
tion regarding  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
upon  health  and  welt.ire  of  tlie  popuLition. 
Recommendation  4:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  establish  standards 
for  all  harmful  automotive  emissions,  and 
realistic  timetables  for  the  achievement  of 
such  stand.TTds. 

Recommendation  5:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  immediately  establi.sh  standards 
for  the  lead  content  in  gasoline  which  will 
prevent  any  further  Increiise  In  the  total 
quantity  of  lead  emitted  to  the  atmospliere. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  begin  an  intensive  study  of 
the  long-term  health  effects  of  lead  in  the 
atmosphere  to  determine  requirements  for 
future  action. 

Recommendation  6:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  set  standards  for  emissions,  in- 
cluding smoke  and  odor,  for  gasoline  and 
diesel  powered  trucks  and  buses. 

Recommendation  7:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  increase  Its  support  for  mass 
transportation  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  related  to  the  re- 
duction of  air  pollution. 

Recommendation  8:  All  Government 
standards  concerning  vehicle  emissions 
should  be  developed  in  terms  of  the  total 
mass  of  .specific  pollutants  emitted  under  an 
appropriate  driving  cycle,  rather  than  as  the 
percent  of  pollutant  in  tlie  exhaust. 

Recommendation  9 :  The  creation  of  effec- 
tive local  inspection  mech.inisms  to  enforce 
vehicle  emission  standards  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  use  of  Federal  matching 
grants  for  training,  equipment,  and  opera- 
tion. 

Recommendation  10:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  develop  cooperative  mechanisms 
to  accelerate  the  worldwide  interchange  of 
information  relating  to  air  pollution,  its  ef- 
fects, and  control. 

Recommendation  11:  The  Dopartm^nt  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  es- 
tablish primary  operating  responsibility  for 
the  air  pollution  control  program  at  the 
highest  possible  organizational  level. 

Recommendation  12:  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should  estab- 
lish a  Technical  Advisory  Board  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  plans,  programs  and  research  activities 
and  to  more  effectively  use  the  resources  of 
the  scientific  and  iiidustrial  communities. 

Recommendation  13:  A  mechanism  for  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  activities  relating 
to  air  pollution  should  be  established  as  a 
continuing  function  at  a  high  level  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

Recommendation  14:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  initiate  a  five-year  program,  in 
total  amount  of  approximately  60  million 
dollars,  to  supix)rt  Innovative  developments 
useful  in  the  eswblishment  of  future  emis- 
sion standards.  In  the  following  areas:  (a) 
energy  sources  for  vehicles,  (b)  vehicular 
propulsion  systems,  (ci  emission  control  de- 
vices, (d)  special  purpose  urban  cars,  (e) 
general  purpose  vehicles. 

Recommendation  15:  Federal,  sUUe.  and 
local  governments  should  incorporate  low 
emission  performance  criteria  as  factors  in 
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the  purchase  of  vehicles  for  their  require- 
ments. 

Recommendation  16:  The  National  Science 
Foundation  should  review  its  basic  reeearch 
and  educational  programs  in  atmospheric 
physics,  electrochemistry  and  other  scientific 
und  engineering  disciplines  relating  to  the  air 
pollution  problem  and  ensure  that  such  ac- 
tivities are  receiving  adequate  support. 

PANEL    MEMBERS 

Richard  S.  Morse,  Chairman.  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  School  of  Management,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Manfred  AUman,  Director,  Institute  for 
Direct  Energy  Conversion,  University  of 
Pennsvlvanla. 

Edward  H.  Blum,  Princeton  University 
(Now  with  Rand  Corporation). 

Rolf  Eliassen.  Professor  of  Environmental 
Engineering,  Stanford  University. 

James  W.  Ford,  Director,  Economics  Office, 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

Everett  Gorln,  Manager.  Process  Research, 
Research  Division,  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

Carl  E.  Heath.  Section  Head.  Government 
Research  Laboratory,  Esso  Research  and  En- 
gineering Company. 

Seymour  W.  Herwald.  Group  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

Edward  O.  Johnson.  Manager,  Engineering- 
Technical  Programs,  R.C.A.  Electronic  Com- 
ponents and  Devices. 

Peter  Kyropoulous.  Technical  Director. 
Styling  Staff,  General  Motors  Technical  Cen- 
ter. 

Alan  G.  Loofbourrow.  Vice  President. 
Quality  and  Reliability,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion. 

David  V.  Ragone.  General  Atomic  Division. 
General  Dynamics  Corporation  (Now  Profes- 
sor of  Metallurgy  and  Material  Science,  Car- 
negie-Mellon University) . 

Robert  C.  Shair,  Vice  President.  Research 
and  Development.  Gulton  Industries,  Inc. 

Philip  Sporn,  Retired  President,  Director. 
American  Electric  Power  Company. 

Charles  W.  Tobias,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Myron  Tribus.  Dean,  Thayer  School  of  En- 
gineering, Dartmouth  College. 

Paul  T.  O'Day,  Executive  Secretary,  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Technology,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
(Note.— Edit-in  A.  Gee,  Director,  Develop- 
ment Department,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Neinours  & 
Co.,  served  as  a  member  of  this  Panel  until 
his  resi'smafion  on  September  7.  1967.) 


try  with  great  distinction  both  in  military 
and  civilian  capacities. 

He  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  energy 
and  resourcefulness  who  has  worked  for 
the  President  in  a  number  of  advisoiT 
capacities  on  employment,  youth,  and 
business  affairs. 

Mr.  Samuels'  biography  reads  like  the 
proverbial  story  of  the  young  American 
who  made  good  through  his  own  in- 
genuity and  drive.  For  example,  a  little 
over  20  years  ago  he  and  his  brother 
began  a  small  corporation  which  now 
does  §50  million  a  year  in  business. 

New  York  State  is  proud  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uels. It  is  proud  of  the  role  he  has  played 
in  Government,  in  party  politics  and  in 
community  life  in  the  Empire  State. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Samuels  will  bring 
to  his  new  and  important  post  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  dedication, 
experience,  and  commitment  he  demon- 
strated in  his  varied  business  and  civic 
activities  in  New  York. 

We  believe  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  fortunate  in  getting  him.  and 
we  compliment  the  President  for  having 
made  such  an  excellent  choice  of  a  high- 
ly respected  and  talented  citizen  and 
administrator. 

I  know  the  Senate  will  give  Mr.  Sam- 
uels an  ovei-whelming  endorsement. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPOINTMENT 
OF  HOWARD  J.  SAMUELS  AS  UN- 
DER SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE— 
AN  EXCELLENT  CHOICE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  made  another  in  a  series  of 
excellent  appointments  to  high  Govern- 
ment posts — the  nomination  of  Howard 
J.  Samuels  of  New  York  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  know  and  work  with  Howard  Samuels 
on  many  projects  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Samuels  Is  a  young,  dynamic  busi- 
less  executive  who  has  served  his  coun- 
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THE  DEP.AJITMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AND  THE  MANNED  ORBITING 
LABORATORY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Wolff]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  present  when 
President  Johnson  signed  the  treaty  ban- 
ning military  weapons  from  outer  space. 
This  is  a  great  step  forward  in  bringing 
about  true  peace  between  the  world 
powers  and  I  congratulate  President 
Johnson  for  his  important  role  in  making 
this  treaty  a  reality. 

However,  concurrent  with  signing  this 
treaty  we  are  proceeding  with  develop- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department's 
manned  orbiting  laboratory.  The  MOL 
program,  as  constituted  in  the  Defense 
Dopartment,  is  an  anachronism  in  light 
of  the  treaty  signed  yesterday. 

The  most  distressing  thing  however  is 
the  fact  that  the  MOL  program  dupli- 
cates existing  civilian  space  programs. 
Thus,  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars the  Defense  Department  is  dupli- 
cating launch  facilities,  spacecraft, 
tracking  stations,  and  all  the  costly 
equipment  involved  in  the  exploration  of 
space.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Defense  Department  experiments,  what- 
ever they  are.  can  be  accomplished  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  post- Apollo  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  the  present  fiscal 
situation  and  the  pleas  for  economy,  can 
we  afford  a  multibillion-dollar  carbon 
copy  of  a  program  we  are  already  well 
into?  Obviously,  we  cannot. 


PRESS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GON- 
ZALEZ BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
RENEGOTIATION  ACT:  SECOND  OF 
A  SERIES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  LMr.  GoNz.'iLEz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  recently  been  subcommittee  inves- 
tigations and  revelations  by  individual 
Members  of  both  bodies  concerning  the 
laxities  in  the  Defense  Department's 
so-called  competitive  bidding  system  of 
procurement.  It  has  been  held  that  DOD 
has  violated  both  the  letter  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  1962  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act 
by  refusing,  until  recently,  to  audit  cer- 
tain contracts  and  by  accepting  "com- 
petitive bids"  from  single  companies. 

I  commend  the  vigilance  of  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  wealth,  and  I 
support  their  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
Ti-uth  in  Negotiating  Act.  However,  this 
act  basically  promotes  truth-ln-price 
estimates  during  the  procurement  stage 
of  DOD  contracts.  There  exists  an  inde- 
pendent agency  which  has  proven  itself 
effective  in  combating  profiteering  in 
defense  contracts  from  a  broader  van- 
tage point.  I  speak  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  was  created 
as  a  result  of  the  Korean  war  as  the 
successor  of  the  War  Contracts  Price 
Adjustment  Board  of  World  War  U.  Any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  whose  "re- 
negotiable"  defense  sales  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion during  a  single  fiscal  year  must 
submit  statements  of  these  contracts  for 
the  Board's  review.  These  are  contracts 
not  onlv  with  DOD.  but  also  with  AEC, 
NASA.  GSA.  and  several  others.  If  the 
Board  determines  that  the  profits  of  a 
company  are  excessive,  under  a  broad 
definition  allowing  consideration  of  spe- 
cial circumstances,  it  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  company  for  a  voluntary 
price  reduction  or  a  voluntary  refund  to 
the  Treasury.  If  disagreement  persists, 
the  Board  issues  and  enters  an  order 
stating  the  amount  of  the  excess  profit. 
This  order  can  be  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  is  reviewable  on  limited 
grounds  to  higher  courts. 

Bv  reviewing  all  of  a  company's  re- 
negotiable  contracts,  the  Board  is  in  a 
position  to  promote  equity  for  con- 
tractors as  well  as  for  the  public.  For 
example,  if  a  company  lost  money  on  one 
contract,  the  Board  is  able  to  take  this 
into  account  in  reaching  a  determination 
of  excessive  profit  on  another  contract 
of  the  same  fiscal  year. 

The  Board  has  been  repeatedly'  praised 
bv  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
bodies,  and  congressional  reviews  in  1960 
and  1962  have  given  it  favorable  marks. 
However,  amendments  to  the  original 
act  have  successively  limited  the  types 
of  contracts  that  are  renegotiable.  Ex- 
emptions of  certain  competitive  bids  and 
of  standard  commercial  articles  and 
services  are   among   those  which  have 
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greatly  reduced  the  Board's  purview. 
And  more  and  more  companies  have 
been  exempted  bs  the  amendments  in- 
creasing the  value  of  contracts  which 
must  be  renegotiated  from  $250,000  a 
fiscal  year  to  $500,000  and  then  to 
si.000.000. 

The  extent  of  this  legislative  ham- 
stringing can  be  seen  in  the  comparison 
of  two  figures.  In  fiscal  year  1955.  the 
Board  issued  determinations  of  excess 
profits  amounting  to  $167,256,288,  as 
compared  to  $24,513,962  in  fiscal  year 
1962.  And  this  is  despite  the  fact  that 
defense  spending  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  now  exceeded  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  highest  year  during  the  Korean 
war. 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  support  for 
strengthening  the  Renegotiation  Board 
from  any  Member  of  either  bodj-.  How- 
ever, several  newspapers  have  supported 
my  legislation,  H.R.  6792,  and  I  have 
permission  to  insert  at  this  point  the 
second  in  a  series  of  these  comments: 

|From  Labor.  Mar.  18.  1967) 
Curb  on  War  PRorrrEERiNG  Sought  in  Bill 

BY    GONZ.^LEZ 

Back  In  January,  as  reported  in  LABOR, 
Rep.  Henry  Gonzales  (D.  Tex.)  gave  a  sig- 
nificant, but  little  publicized  speech,  about 
profiteering  by  many  companies  on  defense 
contracts. 

The  other  day  Gonzalez  followed  up  with 
Introduction  of  a  bill  designed  to  curb  such 
profiteering.  His  measure  would  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1931  so  as  to  open  the 
way  for  greater  recapture  of  excess  profits. 

"tJnscrupulous  war  profiteers,"  he  said. 
"spoUed  the  otherwise  excellent  record  of 
private  industry  during  all  of  our  major  wars 
In  this  century." 

Gonzalez  recalled  that  during  World  War 
n  a  government  board  "recovered  more  than 
JU  blUlon  In  excess  profits  from  private  con- 
tractors doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ment." 

He  added  that  the  U.S.  Renegotiation 
Board  recaptured  $800  million  from  Korea 
war  contracts.  In  1966,  the  same  Board  re- 
covered $24.5  million  and  another  $23  2  mil- 
lion m  voluntary  refunds. 

Gonzalez  said  the  board's  recoveries  last 
year,  though  small,  "are  all  the  more  re- 
markable In  view  of  numerous  statutory  re- 
strictions that  began  to  hamstring  its  ac- 
tivities Immediately  after  Korea. ' 

"In  view  of  the  sharp  increase  in  (mili- 
tary) procurement  as  a  result  of  the  war  in 
'Vietnam,  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
trend  (In  restricting  the  board)  and  to  re- 
verse It."  the  congressman  declared. 

He  said  his  bill  would  rid  the  Board  of 
many  limitations  placed  upon  It  and  "of 
many  exemptions  which  special  interest 
groups  have  obtained  for  themselves." 

"Restoration  of  the  Board's  authority  to 
the  Korean  war  level  Is  long  overdue,"  Gon- 
zalez continued.  "I  consider  my  measure  the 
minimum  step  that  must  be  taken  If  we  are 
to  stop  the  already  alarming  growth  In  war 
profiteering  that  Is  going  on  right  now." 


THE    ASIAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 
AND  REGIONAL   COOPERATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  'Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablgckiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorb  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  developments  of  recent 
world  history  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  in  1966. 

In  the  months  which  have  ensued, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
promoting  regional  cooperation  among 
the  free  nations  of  Asia.  This  coopera- 
tion is  a  heartening  sign  for  those  who 
are  concerned  about  creating  conditions 
of  peace  and  security  in  that  region. 

In  an  address  to  the  Second  Asian 
Newspapers  Conference  on  August  29  in 
Manila.  Bernard  Zagorin,  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Asian  Bank,  outlined  some  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made. 

In  view  of  President  Johnson's  recent 
request  for  additional  funds  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  to  be  used  for  de- 
velopment loans.  I  believe  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Zagorin  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  am  inserting  his  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

PaoMisE  OP  Regional  Cooperation 
(Statement    given   by   Bernard   Zagorin,   Di- 
rector, Asian  Development  Bank,  at  Sec- 
ond Asian  Newspapers  Conference,  August 
29.   1967,  Manila,  Philippines) 
I  feel  highly  privileged  and  am  most  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
and    to    share    with    you   some   observations 
about  regional  cooperation. 

I  feel  a  little  like  the  student  who  was 
given  a  high  grade  on  his  examination  and 
then  boldly  asked  his  professor  to  step  down 
so  that  he  might  give  the  next  lecture.  It 
is  not  altogether  facetious  for  me  to  say  that 
because,  being  a  resident  of  Manila,  I  am 
guided  and  Informed  by  the  printed  word 
produced  by  the  distinguished  host  at  these 
proceedings  and  by  other  prominent  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  who  are  participating 
in  this  conference.  Your  very  generous  grad- 
ing system  has  accorded  me  great  honor  In 
allowing  me  to  be  here  today.  Still  it  Is  not 
unknown  that  In  a  discussion  or  dialogue  a 
student  may  pass  on  a  thought  or  two  to 
his  mentors,  and  In  that  vein  I  should  like 
to  speak  with  you. 

I  have  been  engaged  In  an  exciting  new 
venture  of  regional  economic  cooperation — 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  It  Is  a  new  and 
strong  instrument,  forged  with  the  goodwill 
and  resources  contributed  by  thirty-one 
countries,  to  promote  the  economic  growth 
of  the  developing  countries  of  Asia. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Notwithstanding  our  respective  na- 
tionalities, we  form  the  Board  of  an  Asian 
Institution,  sharing  a  unity  of  purpose  to 
help  In  the  enormous  task  of  raising  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  developing  countries  of 
Asia;  and  sharing  Jointly  the  responsibility, 
in  the  words  of  our  Charter,  for  direction  of 
the  general  operations  of  the  Bank. 

It  Is  not  only  that  the  Member  Govern- 
ments In  their  official  and  formal  accept- 
ance of  the  Charter  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  Jointly  endorsed  the  objectives  of  the 
Bank.  I  can  ass\u'e  you  that  In  the  past 
months  during  which  we  have  been  orga- 
nizing the  Bank  and  getting  It  ready  for  Its 
operational  tasks,  there  has  been  clear  and 
constant  evidence  of  common  purpose  In 
the  minds  of  the  Management,  staff,  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank — Irrespective  of  na- 
tionality, whether  from  large  country  or 
small,  from  one  country  of  Asia  or  another, 
or  from  within  or  without  the  region. 

The  President  of  oiu-  Bank.  Takeshi  Wa- 
tanable.  put  it  well  In  a  recent  speech  when 
he  said: 

"It  Is  our  expressed  piu-pose  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  of  common  understanding; 
not  only  between  Asian  and  non-Asian  coun- 
tries, but  within  our  own  region  as  well." 


A  clearing  house,  as  you  know,  deals  with 
day-to-day  business.  Borrowing  the  phrase 
from  President  Watanabe,  our  great 
strength.  I  believe,  lies  In  our  dealing  with 
the  day-to-day  business  of  common  under- 
standing. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  giving  such 
Imfxjrtant  mention  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  I  confess  that  I  CAiVt  help  my- 
self, being  so  proud  of  this  new  undertaking, 
and  this  for  two  main  reasons;  because  it 
represents  a  great  success  In  institution- 
building,  a  triumph  In  regional  and  Inter- 
national cooperation;  and  because  of  the 
way  it  functions,  with  our  common  purpose 
constantly  unfolding  in  our  common  con- 
cern vrith  economic  development  In  all  of 
the  developing  countries  of  Asia. 

I  also  feel  obliged  to  say  that  It  Is  not 
only  a  loan  here  or  a  technical  assistance 
project  there  which  will  represent,  by  pro- 
viding resources  to  the  developing  countries, 
the  single  value  to  be  measured  from  our 
work.  The  spirit  as  v,-ell  as  the  material  sub- 
stance of  cooperation — the  process  of  sharing 
the  concern  of  other  countries— Is  a  very 
real  and  valuable  part  of  the  whole  exercise. 
You  should  know,  as  your  newspapers  may 
report  the  specifics  on  our  operational  activ- 
ity, that  this  sharing  of  concern  by  all  In  the 
specific  case  of  any  particular  country  lies 
behind  all  of  our  efforts. 

Much  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say  was 
eloquently  expressed  the  other  night  In  a 
small  gathering  by  a  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  an  Ambassador  of  his  country 
here  in  the  PhlUpplnes.  He  said  that  the 
meaning  and  promise  of  our  new  Bank  lies 
not  in  the  specific  amount  of  any  assistance 
his  country  might  get  from  the  Bank.  That 
is  not  the  essential  thing.  Rather,  he  said,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  represents  the 
symbol  of  unity,  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion among  the  Asian  countries.  In  that,  he 
went  on.  It  holds  the  promise  for  the  future 
of  Asia.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  for 
yourselves  the  ringing  conviction  of  his  be- 
lief In  regional  cooperation. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Is  the  only  regional  cooperative 
effort  worthy  of  mention.  Recently  in  Asia 
there  have  been  other  notable  cases  of  a 
reaching  for  cooperative  groupings.  They  all 
reflect,  I  believe,  a  growing  recognition  that 
regional  cooperation  can  produce  great  bene- 
fits for  all  concerned  that  this  approach  is 
obvioiisly  preferable  to  the  Inertia  of  Isola- 
tion and  the  harboring  of  animosities 
which  In  the  past  characterized  much  of  the 
relations  among  different  countries  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Itself  Is  part  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  a  manifestation  of  the  increas- 
ing acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  regionalism, 
as  a  vehicle  of  common  purpose  and  shared 
concern,  Is  a  resource  which  will  yield  great 
bounty,  both  material  and  in  other  ways,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  exploited  Just  as  any 
new-found  deposit  of  minerals. 

I  need  not  recount  to  you.  the  observers 
and  communicators  In  Asia,  your  recent 
history.  The  story  would  Include  the  ECAFE 
with  Its  fruitful  work  during  the  more  than 
20  years  of  Its  existence  and  the  many  co- 
operative efforts  It  has  spawned  including  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  And  In  recent 
weeks,  the  record  will  cite  the  establishment 
of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions. Even  In  your  own  line  of  activity,  this 
Second  Asian  Newspapers  Conference  is  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  regional  coopera- 
tion. That  you  are  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  working  with  your  neighbors  is  evidenced 
by  your  being  here  today. 

Regional  cooperation  Is  not  a  charitable 
enterprise.  Unless  there  Is  a  certain,  even  If 
minimum,  amount  of  benefit  lor  each  partici- 
pant, pursuing  his  own  self-interest  If  you 
win,  the  cooperative  effort  cannot  work  effec- 
tively. It  Is  important  to  recognize,  however, 
that  such  self-interest  is  not  in  and  of  itself 
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in  conflict  with  the  concept  of  cooperation 
and  collaboration.  It  is  perhaps  a  common- 
place thought  that  the  goal  of  cooperative 
effort,  whatever  the  size  or  nature  of  the 
grouping.  Is  to  produce  not  only  a  greater 
joint  product  but  a  greater  dividend  for  each 
participant.  It  mav  well  be  that  at  times 
form,  as  well  as  the  Interest  of  harmony, 
would  require  that  an  obvious  display  of 
self-interest  be  submerged,  but  there  Is  no 
reason  to  shy  away  from  the  Idea  that  self- 
interest  Is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  success- 
ful cooperation. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  politics  is  the 
art  of  the  possible.  No  doubt  there  Is  some 
art  Involved,  but  I  would  suggest  that  re- 
gional cooperation  is  the  practice  of  the  pos- 
sible. In  a  negotiation  with  another  party, 
perhaps  the  main  point  la  to  discover  and 
test  the  outside  limits  of  his  tolerance.  In 
regional  cooperation,  I  would  submit,  al- 
though again  there  is  some  clement  of  nego- 
tiation. It  Is  more  a  question  of  testing  the 
outside  limits  of  one's  tolerance  to  see  how 
it  might  fit  within  the  concept  of  the  group's 
interest.  In  this  way  the  common  good  as 
well  as  the  individual  good  m.iy  he  enhanced. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  approach  a  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  testing  the  outside 
limits  of  one's  tolerance,  and  in  this  circum- 
swnce  the  presence  of  a  structure,  an  insti- 
tutional framework,  is  important.  As  I  men- 
tioned above  with  regard  to  the  A:;lan  Devel- 
opment Bank,  there  is  not  only  a  constitu- 
tional form  stating  the  Bank's  objectives,  but 
there  is  also  the  continuous  process  of  shared 
concern  which  is  so  very  important  In  nur- 
turing the  conviction  that  group  interest  and 
individual  interest  are  not  incompatible. 

Regarding  the  tapping  of  new  resources,  I 
note  "that,  .as  consumers  of  newsprint,  at  this 
conference  you  will  be  taking  up  the  question 
of  developing  Asian  sources  of  supply  of  this 
vital  commodity.  I  am  referring  to  a  very 
interesting  proposal  to  develop  within  Asia 
both  the  forestry  and  processing  capability, 
BO  that  you  mny  significantly  reduce  your 
very  great  dependence  on  imports  from  out- 
side the  Asian  region  lor  the  continually 
growing  requirements  of  new.sprlnt.  This  pro- 
posal, as  I  understaiad  it.  has  arisen  from  the 
thinking  among  Asians  deliberating  in  a  re- 
gional body,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
actual  realization  of  such  an  Important  new 
resource  in  Asia  will  reqtiire  Joint  action 
among  Asians  concerned.  In  such  endeavor 
I  wish  you  well.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
these  efforts  to  enrich  the  Asian  region  by 
developing  new  sources  of  wealth  are  being 
facilitated  by  valuable  technical  help  pro- 
vided by  various  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions. 

I  have  touched  on  a  few  examples  of  re- 
gional cooperation  In  Asia,  Including  the 
.'■pecific  proposal  on  newsprint.  Before  closing 
I  should  like  very  briefly  to  mention  that  the 
experience  with  regional  cooperation  has 
proven  of  great  value  elsewhere.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  various  forms  of  economic 
cooperation  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  economics  of  those 
countries.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
■Mliance  for  Progress  has  provided  a  basis 
for  regional  cooperation  resulting  in  sub- 
stantial economic  benefit  to  the  developing 
countries  of  Latin  America.  In  a  smaller  part 
of  Latin  America,  a  more  Intensive  type  of 
regional  economic  cooperative  has  taken  the 
'orm  of  a  Central  American  Common  Market, 
which  has  dramatically  Improved  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  people  of  that  region. 

These  have  been  among  the  successes  In 
regional  cooperation  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  there  and  then,  but  in  the 
here  and  now  In  which  Asia  must  be  inter- 
ested. 'Vision  Is  a  word  which  does  not  only 
mean  the  distant  and  the  future;  It  means 
also  seeing  what  Is  around  you.  The  growing 
contemporary  awareness  of  the  value  of  re- 


gional cooperation  In  Asia  offers  great  prom- 
ise that  the  vast  but  latent  and  hidden  po- 
tential in  the  htunan  and  physical  resources 
of  Asia  shall  be  used. 

You.  the  publishers  of  Asia,  have  a  most 
significant  role  to  play  in  furthering  the 
success  of  regional  cooperative  efforts  In  Asia. 
You  as  the  conveyors  and  even  the  molders 
of  public  opinion  can  do  so  much  in  endors- 
ing and  awakening  an  interest  In  this  civilized 
and  civilized  concept  in  htiman  relations. 
No  doubt  the  success  of  regional  cooperative 
ventures  ivill  depend  in  part  upon  the  dedi- 
cation and  quality  of  the  efforts  of  those  di- 
rectly engaged  in  the  task;  and  I,  for  one, 
seriously  accept  this  as  applicable  to  my  own 
line  of  work.  But  apart  from  such  efforts  by 
those  directly  engaged,  there  has  to  be  a 
sense  of  commitment  to  the  idea  of  regional 
cooperation,  both  intellectual  and  emotional, 
and  It  Is  especially  in  the  widening  and  in- 
tensifying of  this  sense  of  commitment  in  the 
public  that  you  publishers  can  contribute  so 
much. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ZwACH  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  I,  for  today,  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  a  death  in 
his  family. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  CoNTE  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofBcial  business. 


quest  of  Mr.  Matsttnaga)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:.) 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Carey. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addl-ess  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA),  for  10  minutes,  on  October  12: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan) .  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kupferman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan',  for  60  minutes, 
October  25:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Qtjie  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JoELsoN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  to  include  a 
newspaper  article  with  remarks  made  in 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.318.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  a  plan  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children  through  pub- 
lic day  care  services,  and  'to  provide  public 
assistance  In  the  form  of  foster  home  care 
to  certain  dependent  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  765.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
CoUunbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  bring  within  the  provisions  of  such  acts 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  Influence  of  a  drug  rendering  such 
person  Incapable  of  operating  the  motor  ve- 
hicle safely;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

S.  768.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  censtis 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  lor  other 
purposes,"  approved  February  4,  1925:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  770.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  crema- 
torium in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1224.  An  act  to  establish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of  in- 
formation concerning  such  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  tr>  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1552.  An  act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

S.  1631.  An  act  to  raise  the  maximum  age 
limit  of  schoolchUdren  entitled  to  trans- 
portation in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
reduced  fare;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

S.  2012.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  or 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  10509.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  lor  other  purposes. 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  p.m.).  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Augusto  Ruiz  y  Cue  (Rept.  No.  767) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  House. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1151  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of  the 
books  of  the  quartermaster  general  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Statues 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31.  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
74-«30-  to  the  Committ.ee  on  Armed  Services. 

1152'  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  an 
application  for  loan  by  the  Halghfs  Creek 
Irrtgatlon  Co.  of  Kayesville,  Utah,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Sm.all 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1153  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  "Statistics  for  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Companies.  1966  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  ^  _, 

1154  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  July  7.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Bristol  Harbor.  R.I..  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  29, 
1955  (H  Doc.  No.  174);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  .and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  112.  Joint 
resolution  extending  the  time  for  filing  re- 
port of  Commission  on  Urban  Problems;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  761).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  House  Joint  Resolution  859.  Joint 
resolution  extending  for  1  year  the  emer- 
eency  provisions  of  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program  (Rept.  No.  762).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTH,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  DOW^DY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna  (Rept.  No.  763).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6088  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Jose  Coto  (Rept.  No.  764).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
O  Lopez;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  765). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolando 
Pozo  y  Jimenez  (Rept.  No.  766).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6659.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
HR  13439.  A  bill  to  correct  and  improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H  R.  13440.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR  13441.  A    bill    to    Insure    that    public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H  R  13442.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
title   23,   United   States   Code,   to   authorize 
additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  13443.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day 
a   legal  holiday;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR.  13444.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
injure  intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  fire- 
man performing  his  duties  during  the  course 
of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE; 
H.R.  13445.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  13446.   A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H  R.  13447.    A    bill    to    prohibit    electronic 
survellance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  engaged  In 
the  Investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  13448.   A  bUl  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13449.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BAYLOR: 
H  R.  13450.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HR.  13451.  A  bin  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  13452.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

F*EIGHAN)  : 

HR.  13453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hanna)  : 
HR.   13454.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 


purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN : 

H.R.  13455.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of  the 
President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jucii- 

H.R.  13457.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans cemetery  svstem  consisting  of  all  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States  in  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  buried; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  13458.  A    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

BV  Mr.  CLARK; 
H  R  13459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H  R.  13460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 
HR  13461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  support 
of  voter  registration  activities  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H  R  13462.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  migrant  health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  13464.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
Its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  13465.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraph  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR  13466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HR  13467.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes,    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H  R  13468.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tariff  quota 
treatment   for   certain   stainless  steel   table 
flatware;    to   the    Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GETTYS: 
H.J.  Res.  883.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
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lor  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  884.   Joint  resolution   designating 
the  last  week  in  October  of  every  year  as 
National  Student  Council  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H  J.  Res.  885.   Joint   resolution  designating 
the  22d  day  of  November   1967,  as  National 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  Day,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.J  Res  886.    Joint    resolution    to   provide 
for  the  designation  of   the  second   week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol    Week;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  529.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  United  States  to  continue  op- 
position to  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Res.  941.   Resolution   providing   for   the 
consideration  of  H.R.  655  to  reduce  the  de- 
pletion   allowance   for    oil    and    gas;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.  Res.  942.  Resolution  relating  to  rescis- 
sion  of    appropriations    for   civil   supersonic 
aircraft  development;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.  943.  Resolution  to  request  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  undertake  a  study 
of  wage  areas  used  to  determine  wage  rates 
of  its  employees  enga.ged  in  recognized  trades 
and  crafts;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Ch-il  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLANTON: 
H.R.  13469.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Antonio  Matlas  Rubio;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BRASCO: 
H.R.  13470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Sciarrlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  13471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcello 
Mallegni.  his  wife.  Lea  Nieves  Mallegnl,  their 
son  Marcello  Mauro  Mallegnl,  and  their  son 
Dante  Alberto  Mallegnl;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HR.  13472.  A   bill    for    the   relief    of    lona 
Carter;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  13473.  A   bUl   for  the  relief   of  Paolo 
Bellizzi;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  13474.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Julienne  Souvenir  and  Leonard  Qulgley,  Jr.: 
to   the   Committee   on  Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  OP  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13475.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ana 
Pimentel  Madeiros;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  13476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw 

Ciochon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  13477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ezatolla 

Partovi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
175.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  of  Redlands.  Calif.,  relative  to  a  tax- 
sharing  program  with  State  and  municipal 
governments,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Presentation  of  National  Historic  Land- 
mark Certificate  and  Plaque  to  the  Citi- 
zens of  Georgetown 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
7,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Hon.  Stewart  Udall,  presented 
a  National  Historic  Landmark  Certificate 
and  Plaque  to  the  citizens  of  Georgetown. 

At  this  ceremony,  Secretary  Udall  cited 
the  history  and  authority  for  issuing 
Historic  Landmark  Certificates,  along 
with  other  pertinent  remarks. 

In  preserving  the  history  of  George- 
town. Secretary'  Udall  urged  local  inter- 
ested citizens  of  this  community  to  be- 
come more  interested  in  preserving  their 
town's  identity  and  historic  landmarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retar>''s  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

GRESSION.AL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks    by     Secretary     of    the    Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall 

George  Towii  was  a  thriving  port  city  for 
nearly  50  years  before  the  Nation's  Capital 
was  laid  out  on  the  lowlands  to  the  south 
and  east  of  It.  It  was  here  In  Suter's  Tavern 
that  President  George  Washington  met  with 
the  owners  of  the  land  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  New  Capital  City  and  persuaded  them 
to  accept  the  reasonable  terms  he  offered.  It 
was  here  that  Major  Pierre  L'Enfant  labored 
over  his  great  design  for  the  new  Federal 
City,  as  It  w.\s  then  called,  and  It  was  here 
that  Andrew  Elllcot  produced   his   survey — 


still    the    basis    for    all    major    Washington 
planning. 

And  It  -was  to  George  Town  that  many  of 
the  officials  of  the  new  government  came 
to  live,  for  Waslilngton  Itself  still  offered 
little  In  the  way  of  comfortable  living.  So 
Georgetown  grew  with  the  new  republic,  into 
a  busy  and  fashionable  town.  A  few  mansions 
on  the  heights,  many  streets  of  fine  brick 
houses  in  the  charming  style  of  the  late  18th 
and  early  19th  centuries,  a  thrl^•lng  business 
district  on  Bridge  and  High  Streets,  and  a 
busy  waterside  with  wharves  ajid  warehouses, 
taverns  and  mills,  kept  busy  by  foreign  and 
locally-owned  ships  which  sailed  up  the  wide 
Potomac  estuary.  Through  the  heart  of  It 
threaded  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
the  result  of  George  Washington's  dream  to 
make  the  Federal  City  the  key  port  of  entry 
to  the  heartland  of  this  great  continent. 

But  this  lively  and  fashionable  town  had 
sad  days  ahead"  of  it.  With  the  growth  of 
Washington  proper,  a  new  residential  area 
developed  east  of  Rock  Creek.  Many  of  the 
old  families  of  Georgetown  held  on,  but 
whole  blocks  of  houses  were  deserted  and 
allowed  to  decay.  Poor  Immigrants  moved 
Into  many  of  them.  The  quiet  local  Industry 
along  the  waterfront  was  replaced  by  heavier, 
uglier,  more  objectionable  uses.  The  story  is 
tliat  of  urban  neighborhoods  in  cities  all 
over  the  land. 

During  the  1930's,  however,  Georgetown's 
new  life  began.  Many  people,  newly  come  to 
the  Capital,  were  attracted  by  the  historic 
Interest  of  Georgetown,  and  by  the  fine  late 
Colonial  and  early  Federal  architectiu-e  of 
Its  houses.  The  next  30  years  saw  the  area 
taking  on  again  the  mixture  of  glamour  and 
quiet  respectability  it  had  traditionally  pos- 
sessed. Local  citizens,  both  those  from  the 
old  families  who  had  never  left  Georgetown 
and  newcomers  who  had  grown  to  cherish  It, 
banded  together  to  protect  the  old  town  from 
the  ugUficatlon  which  Is  an  unhappy  hall- 
mark of  what  we  call  "progress"  in  America. 
In  1935,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
many  of  whose  distinguished  members  by 
then  lived  in  Georgetown — passed  the  His- 
toric Sites  Act  which,  among  other  things, 
authorized  a  national  survey  of  historic  sites 
and  buildings.  This  was  carried  on  by  the 


National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

After  the  war,  it  was  realized  again  that 
Georgetown,  like  other  areas  rich  in  historic 
associations  and  fine  architecture,  was  in 
danger  of  losing  its  Identity  and  character. 
In  1950,  the  Congress  passed  an  Act  which 
created  the  Old  Georgetown  District,  the 
purpose  being  to  "preserve  and  protect  the 
places  and  areas  of  historic  interest"  by  re- 
quiring the  review  of  all  plans  for  new  build- 
ings and  for  restoration  of  old  structures.  As 
a  further  demonstration  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment s  active  interest  in  the  physical  re- 
mains of  the  Nation's  history,  in  October 
1966,  Just  one  year  ago,  President  Johnson 
signed  a  new  historic  preservation  law.  which 
impowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  and  to 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation. Just  the  other  day.  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Historic  Preservation  took  action 
toward  supporting  the  citizens  of  Alexandria 
who  are  trying  to  prevent  the  demolition  of 
a  large  portion  of  that  historic  city's  ancient 
downtown  area.  This  action  may  carry  no 
authority,  but  it  can  wield  a  powerful  In- 
fluence. 

The  Federal  government  Is  now  In  the  his- 
toric preservation  business — within  certain 
limits.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  carry  the  ball  from  now  on.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  the  Initiative  is  up  to  the 
local  citizens  and  their  organizations.  The 
Federal  government  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary legal  powers  and  political  organization, 
and  usually  half  the  funds,  but  it  is  up  to 
the  community  to  provide  the  Initiative,  the 
drive,  the  opportunity  and  a  good  part  of 
the  money. 

You  people  of  Georgetown  still  face  many 
problems;  some  of  them  you  have  worked 
to  solve  for  many  years.  But  have  you.  as  a 
community,  established  a  town  image  of  the 
future?  Have  you  formed  this  image  with 
the  knowledge  that  change  is  inevitable? 
With  proper  gtiidance  and  control,  change 
can  enhance  a  community.  Unplanned 
change  is  usually  for  the  worse.  If  you  can 
agree  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  for  George- 
town   development,    you    can    always    make 

yourselves  heard  at  "Citv  Hall  " 
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TAe  first  step  Is  yours.  You  take  It  when 
you  design  the  future  plans  for  Georgetown. 
Then  Is  the  time,  through  your  local  gov- 
ernmental ch.innels.  to  ask  assistance.  The 
government  can  ftu-nish  support,  but  the  so- 
lutions must  be  your  own. 

What  are  your  problems  here?  M  Street  Is 
a  mess  and  the  hippy  joints  are  keeping  you 
Evwuke  at  night;  Wisconsin  Avenue  has  only 
a  suggestion  of  the  charm  It  could  possess 
for  the  shopper.  An  elev.ited  expressway  roars 
through  your  waterfront  the  ground  around 
and  beneath  it  Is  cluttered  with  noisy  indus- 
tries and  the  air  Is  befouled  by  choking 
smells. 

Except  fKisslbly  for  the  hippies — whose 
long-haired  enthusiasnis  are  short-lived  tmy- 
way — there  isn't  a  problem  there  that  can't 
be  solved  by  solid  community  action. 

Such  action  must  provide  for  change.  It 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  world  of  tomor- 
row wlU  be  very  unlike  the  world  of  yester- 
day. You  can  help  shape  that  change  to  your 
vision. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  following  a  direc- 
tive from  the  President  to  "clean  up  the 
Potomac"  and  study  ways  nnd  meins  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  beauties  of  its  shores, 
I  asked  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
to  app>olnt  a  Task  Force  to  carry  out  this 
study.  Its  report  to  me  Is  now  available — 
some  of  you  have  seen  it,  I'm  sure.  I  endorse 
It,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  say  that 
I  accept  It  In  all  details.  However,  tt  sets 
forth  broad  principles  for  the  design  and 
control  of  the  portions  of  the  metroiwUtan 
area  which  impinge  upon  the  river.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  lines  from  Us  reference  to  the 
Georgetown  waterfront: 

"The  Georgetown  waterfront  surely  must 
and  will  be  redeveloped.  .  .  .  Its  design  char- 
acter should  reflect  Us  cosmopolitan  life  and 
Us  historical  continuity.  .  .  .  New  buildings 
In  this  area  should  be  of  many  kinds  and 
uses,  although  predominantly  residential.  In 
keeping  with  the  character  of  Georgetown  as 
a  whole,  although  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  many  of  Its  traditional  single- 
family  dwellings  can  be  .accommodated  there. 
.  .  .  The  entire  area  should  be  conceived  of 
as  a  logical  and  natural  extension  of  the 
Georgetown  community.  .  .  .  That  a  major 
highway  will  continue  to  traverse  the  George- 
town waterfront  must  be  expected,  but  the 
highway  could  take  a  form  consistent  with 
the  character  of  the  waterfront.  .  .  .  (It) 
should  be  either  underground  or  so  thor- 
oughly assimilated  Into  the  surrounding 
urban  fabric  that  It  neither  obtrudes  from  It 
nor  conflicts  with  It." 

There  is  the  essence  of  a  design  concept 
for  the  development  of  your  Georgetown 
waterfront.  Fut  your  community  associations 
and  their  designers  and  planners  to  work  on 
It.  You  have  no  major  problem  here  that 
I  know  of  that  cannot  be  solved  by  concerted 
community  effort.  You  have  a  precious  com- 
murilty,  a  precious  heritage.  Plan  so  that 
Georgetown  continues  to  be  the  gracious 
heart  of  our  Capital  City. 

Today  I  present  a  marker  in  recognition  of 
wh.it  you  have  done  to  preserve  and  restore. 
You  have  been  good  stewards  in  maintaining 
the  character  of  the  community  you  In- 
herited. It  Is  not  only  an  ancient  town,  as 
towns  in  this  country  go.  but  it  is  one  rich 
In  its  historic  associations  with  the  founding 
of  our  Republic.  You  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
what  you  have  accomplished.  We  now  recog- 
nize your  efforts  and  commend  tliem  to  the 
Nation.  It  Is  my  great  honor,  and  my  own 
personal  pleasure,  to  present  to  you.  the  citi- 
zens of  Georgetown,  the  National  Historic 
Landmark  certificate  and  its  accompanying 
plaque.  The  certificate  reads  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Georgetown  Historic  Dis- 
trict l3  hereby  designated  a  Registered  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark. 

Under  Provisions  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
of  1935,  this  site  possesses  exceptional  value 


in  commemorating  or  Illustrating  the  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Beyond  Recognition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OP   tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 
Wed7iesday,  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Communists  took  over  China  In  1949, 
there  has  been  a  comparatively  small  but 
very  vocal  group  carrying  on  a  relentless 
campaign  for  the  recognition  of  Red 
China  as  a  legitimate  member  of  the 
famili'  of  nations. 

Nothing  discourages  those  who  pro- 
mote the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  as  they  speak  glibly  of  admitting 
the  followers  of  Mao  to  respectable  inter- 
national society.  Yet  they  must  know 
that  Comrade  Mao  has  repeatedly  said 
that  the  Red  Chinese  would  not  even 
undertake  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  unless  Nationalist  China,  a 
showpiece  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
the  Far  East,  were  expelled  from  that 
body.  The  campaign  of  the  "Recognize 
Red  China"  group  did  not  slow  down 
during  the  Korean  war  when  they  sup- 
ported our  enemy,  and  strangely  it  has 
continued  to  the  present  despite  the  fact 
that  Chinese  Communists  are  assisting 
in  furnishing  the  wherewithal  to  kill 
American  young  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Last  week  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Red  China,  thus  handing  that  nation  the 
worst  diplomatic  defeat  it  has  suffered 
since  it  gained  power  18  year  ago.  What 
made  this  action  particularly  noteworthy 
i3  the  fact  that  only  2  short  years  ago 
Indonesia  was  a  satellite  of  Communist 
China  and  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
taken  over  by  it.  The  Indonesian  Com- 
munist Party  claimed  a  membership  of 
3  million  with  a  total  of  21  million  sup- 
porters in  a  population  of  about  107  mil- 
lion. Only  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  and  Red  China  were 
larger. 

What  is  especially  ironic  about  the 
termination  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  its  huge  Asian 
neighbor  is  that  the  events  which  led  to 
it  were  set  in  motion  not  long  after 
Aclimed  Sukarno,  then  president  of  In- 
donesia, had  said,  "To  hell  with  U.S. 
aid."  Aixilogists  for  our  burdensome  for- 
eign aid  programs  had  been  telling  us 
incessantly  for  years  that  we  had  to  give 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign 
countries  to  keep  them  from  going  Com- 
munist. What  happened  after  we  kicked 
Indonesia  off  Uncle  Sam's  gravy  train? 

A  few  months  after  Sukarno's  out- 
burst, an  attempt  by  the  Communists  to 
seize  power  was  frustrated  by  the  mili- 
tary, following  which  a  wave  of  anti- 
Communist  feeling  swept  Indonesia.  The 
number  of  Communists  who  lost  their 
lives  durinfT  the  last  2  months  of  1965 
and  the  early  part  of  1956  has  been  var- 
iously estimated  at  about  300,000  and 
400.000.  True,  these  figures  were  shock- 


ing, but  not  as  shocking  as  the  statistics 
that  tell  us  about  the  millions  of  Chinese 
who  have  lost  their  lives  since  the  Com- 
munists seized  their  country. 

Certainly  our  refusal  to  provide  Su- 
karno with  further  foreign  aid  handouts 
led  to  his  downfall.  At  the  same  time, 
the  firm  stand  by  our  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  has  inspired  and  encouraged  the 
anti-Communist  regime  that  now  con- 
trols Indonesia.  The  ousting  of  the  Red.s 
from  power  in  Indonesia  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  give  equal  inspiration  and  en- 
courorement  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  the  Communists  have  long 
coveted.  Who  knows?  It  may  even  in- 
fluence India  away  from  the  Communist 
orbit. 

Surely  there  is  a  lesson  for  the  United 
States  in  all  this.  Let  us  help  those  who 
demonstrate  their  friendship  for  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  but  let  us  cease 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  further  black- 
mailed by  those  who  threaten  to  go  Com- 
munist imless  we  come  across  with  more 
millions  and  billions. 


The  Kee  Report:  Public  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report. " 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  Is 
"Public  Lands."  The  report  follows: 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kec  Re- 
port. 

I  believe  the  public  Is  Informed  about  the 
role  played  by  the  Federal  Government  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  m,ijor  problems  of 
these  troubled  times. 

At  present,  there  aie  four  primary  fields  of 
Federal  action.  The  Government  must  co- 
operate with  Industry  to  keep  the  economy 
rolling  at  a  high  level,  it  must  cooperate 
with  local  officials  on  the  war  against  crime, 
it  must  continue  to  meet  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  It  must  stay  ahead  in 
the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

Because  of  widespread  Interest  In  these 
subjects,  they  command  the  lion's  share  of 
public  attention. 

There  is  one  other  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  is  less  spectacular  but 
which  Is  extremely  Important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people.  This  Is  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  our  Nation's  n.it- 
ural  resources.  Uncle  Sam  happens  to  be  the 
biggest  housekeeper  In  the  world. 

There  are  vast  areas  of  forest  and  wood- 
land, desert  and  mountain,  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  a  few 
suites,  more  than  half  of  the  land  is  Fed- 
erally owned.  These  reserves  contain  sizeable 
mineral  deposits  which  have  yet  to  be  ex- 
ploited. They  contain  valuable  timber  re- 
sources and  other  assets  of  great  potential 
valup.  The  proper  use  of  this  national  treas- 
ure Is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

In  recent  years,  the  accent  has  been  placed 
upon  the  development  of  public  parks  to 
meet  the  need  for  more  recreational  facili- 
ties. This  Is  a  wise  policy  and  one  which  has 
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paid  handsome  dividends  In  the  past.  The 
first  public  park  was  Yellowstone  and  since 
its  creation,  millions  of  visitors  have  viewed 
its  natural  wonders.  Here  in  the  East,  some 
excellent  strides  have  been  made  in  park  de- 
velopment, but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  helping  in 
the  development  of  the  Potomac  Valley  Park. 
In  a  message  to  Congress  this  year.  President 
Johnson  expressed  the  hope  that  this  park- 
land along  the  Potomac  might  become  a  mod- 
el scenic  and  recreational  area  for  the  Na- 
tion. This  project  would  Include  some  of  our 
own  State  of  West  Virginia. 

There  is  another  conservation  and  develop- 
ment program  which  should  be  rich  in  his- 
toric interest.  This  Is  the  project  to  establish 
a  nationwide  system  of  trails.  Some  of  these 
famous  trails  were  the  original  footpaths 
used  by  the  pioneers  in  exploring  and  set- 
tling the  heartland  of  America.  Other  trails 
played  a  notable  part  In  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic development,  especially  the  Chlsholm 
Trial  over  which  the  cowboys  from  Texas 
moved  their  cattle  to  northern  railroads. 

One  other  trail  recommended  for  preserva- 
tion by  the  White  House  is  the  Appalachian 
Trail  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  This 
may  be  the  Nation's  oldest  trail.  Part  of  It 
has  been  restored  but  the  states  need  help 
in  reclaiming  the  rest. 

A  few  years  ago.  legislation  was  adopted 
setting  aside  a  few  wilderness  areas  to  be 
preserved  In  their  natural  setting.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Is  to  allow  future  generations  to 
see  the  land  in  Its  virgin  state  before  the 
advent  of  civilization.  The  national  park  sys- 
tem is  a  rare  national  asset.  Its  prudent  ex- 
pansion is  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
times. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


of  the  philanthropic  group,  has  pledged 
himself  to  assisting  youngsters  in  need. 
For  this,  I  salute  him. 

I  am  hopeful  that  other  such  organiza- 
tions will  join  in  this  effort — so  that 
young  people,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  financial  ability — will  be  able 
to  take  their  place  as  the  new  leaders  in 
our  society. 

It  would  be  shameful  if  we  were  to  dis- 
sipate our  countr>-'s  best  national  re- 
source— our  youth. 


to   small   businessmen   throughout   the 
country. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Harder  and  the  staff  and  member- 
ship of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  for  their  outstand- 
ing work  and  public  service  which  has 
made  them  a  strong  voice  for  free  enter- 
prise and  for  American  small  business — 
not  only  in  the  Nation's  Capital  but 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Jerry  Spiegel  Foundation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
factor  in  the  development  of  our  Nation 
has  been  the  creative  and  invaluable 
work  being  done  by  various  philanthropic 
foundations.  Of  course,  we  all  know  of 
the  giant  foundations,  richly  endowed 
and  pouring  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Many  of  us,  however,  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  scores  of  moderate-sized 
foundations  that  are  really  pioneering  in 
•worthwhile  endeavors.  One  of  these  is 
the  Jerry  Spiegel  Foundation  in  Hicks- 
\ille.  Long  Island. 

Among  its  varied  activities  this  char- 
itable organization,  founded  9  years  ago, 
provides  college  scholarships  for  deserv- 
ing and  talented  high  school  graduates. 
The  foundation  strongly  believes  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  insure  that 
our  talented  youth  are  given  ever>-  op- 
portunity for  development  to  the  fullest 
potential. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Foundation  has 
been  an  active  sponsor  of  the  Long  Island 
Philharmonic  Society,  the  Island  Con- 
cert Hall,  and  other  groups  who  share 
an  interest  in  the  well  being  of  the  youth 
in  their  area. 

Jerry  Spiegel,  a  leading  Long  Island 
builder  and  philanthropist,  and  founder 


President  C.  Wilson  Harder,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  Stand 
Strong  for  Small  Businessmen  in 
National  Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  great  chamiJions  of  small 
business  in  America  today  is  Mr.  C.  Wil- 
son Harder,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business. 

Mr.  Harder  and  his  organization  do  a 
great  work  in  representing  the  interests 
of  the  small  businessmen  in  Washington. 
Proposed  legislation  is  carefully  eval- 
uated and  testimony  given  before  com- 
mittees which  have  bills  under  consider- 
ation, affecting  the  small  businessmen  of 
the  Nation. 

One  of  the  outstanding  services  of  the 
federation  to  small  businessmen  and  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  is  the  continu- 
ing mandate  polls  that  are  conducted  on 
public  issues.  The  organization's  quarter 
of  a  milUon  members  are  polled  regu- 
larly and  the  results  of  these  polls  are 
made  available  to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Harder  for  the  outstanding  work  of 
his  organization  and,  specifically,  I  want 
to  commend  him  and  the  federation  for 
the  work  they  are  doing  to  assist  our 
small  towns  and  small  businessmen. 
•  The  Federation  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  small  businessmen  through- 
out the  Nation  the  significance  of  the 
Tax  Incentive  Job  Development  Act  of 
1967  (H.R.  90601  which  I  introduced  last 
April  and  which  has  aroused  much  public 
interest. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  conducted  a  recent  poll  of 
their  membership  and  determined  that 
the  great  majority  support  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Federation  has  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  through  its  radio  pro- 
gram and  its  information  releases  to 
newspapers. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  additional 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  for  those 
businessmen  who  locate  plants  in  our 
small  towns. 

The  attention  which  this  bill  has  at- 
tracted is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Federation  to 
make  the  provisions  of  this  bill  known 


Casimir  Pulaski:  Soldier  of  Freedom 
(1748-79) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVnES 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Casimir 
Pulaski  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Poles 
of  his  day  who  lent  his  name  and  fame 
to  a  noble  cause,  and  sacrificed  his  life 
while  fightiiig  for   that  cause— for  our 
independence.   This  gifted   and   gallant 
son  of  Poland  seemed  determined  from 
childhood  to  lead  the  life  of  a  warrior. 
He  was  born  to  wealth  and  fame,  and 
with    a    title    of    nobiUty    as    count,    he 
could  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  as  an  attorney  and  thus  be 
assured  of  a  comfortable  hfe  even  under 
adverse  circumstances.  But  this  preco- 
cious son  of  a  well-educated  father  would 
have  none  of  that;  comfort  and  wealth, 
personal  gloi-y  and  fame  meant  little  or 
nothing  to  him.  The  Government  of  his 
beloved  Poland  remained  Eubsen.-ient  to 
foreign  regimes  and  his  country  was  los- 
ing its  independence.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  seemed  almost  treacherous 
to  youthful  Pulaski  to  give  much  thought 
to  personal  comfort  and  private  gains. 
Before  he  was  15  years  old  he  had  vowed 
to  fight  the  Russian  authorities  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
freedom   for   his  countrymen.   In   1766, 
when  18,  he  was  already  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  Poles  fighting  the  Russians.  In 
the  following  year  he  and  his  band  of 
followers  were  captured  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Russians.  On  his  release  in  the 
following  year,  he  organized  ether  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fight. 
For  more  than  4  years,  until  1772.  he  and 
his  groups  eluded  the  authorities;  but  in 
their  last  encounter  with  the  Russians, 
they  barely  managed  to  save  their  Uves 
by  fleeing  Poland. 

The  next  3  years  of  Pulaski's  self- 
imposed  exile  were  years  of  frustration 
and  hardship.  Early  in  1775  he  was  in 
Paris,  and  in  1776  he  heard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  There  he  saw  his  chance 
to  pursue  his  goal  as  a  fighter  for  free- 
dom. His  friends  in  Paris  put  him  in 
touch  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane  there.  With  their  aid  and  recom- 
mendation he  sailed  for  America,  arriv- 
ing in  July  of  1777.  Here  in  presenting 
his  letters  of  recommendations  to  Wash- 
ington, our  Commander  in  Chief  was 
favorably  impressed  by  Pulaski's  past 
performance  and  future  promise;  Wash- 
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Ington  recommended  to  the  Continental 
Congress  that  Pulaski  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  unit.  This  was  done 
promptly.  In  the  very  next  battle — of 
Brandywine  of  September  11 — the  cour- 
age and  tactics  displayed  by  Pulaski  did 
not  escape  Washington's  notice.  On  his 
recommendation  Pulaski  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  force, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  thus 
becoming  the  father  of  our  cavalry. 

His  active  military  career  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  cause,  his  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  our  cavalry  forces,  his 
participation  in  many  of  the  battles  with 
gallantry,  his  final  encounter  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah  in  October  1779,  and  his 
untimely  death  while  fighting  there,  all 
these  facts  are  well  known  to  us  all. 
Because  of  his  impressive  record  while 
fighting  in  our  War  of  Independence, 
because  of  his  extraordinary  courage  in 
battles,  and  also  because  of  his  rare  abil- 
ity as  leader  and  organizer,  the  name  of 
this  great  soldier  of  freedom  has  become 
a  household  word  in  this  great  Flepublic. 
As  a  gallant  fighter  for  freedom  and  as 
a  courageous  fighter  for  our  cause,  we 
honor  the  memory  of  Caslmir  Pulaski, 
a  most  famoxis  soldier  for  freedom. 


Casimir  Palaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  nxw  JCBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
11  Is  set  aside  in  the  memory  of  Coimt 
Casimir  Pulaski,  the  gallant  Polish  no- 
bleman who  died  on  that  day  in  1779  in 
the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Today  It  Is  appropriate  for  all  Americans 
to  consider  the  contributions  which  men 
and  women  of  Polish  origin  have  made 
to  the  growth  and  strength  of  America — 
contributions  for  which  General  Pulaski 
stands  as  an  archetype  and  symbol. 

Poland  has  produced  more  than  her 
fair  share  of  outstanding  world  citi- 
zens— among  them  the  musician  and 
statesman,  Ignace  Paderewskl;  the  sci- 
entist, Marie  Sklodowska -Curie;  and  the 
author,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz — all  of 
whom  visited  the  United  States  at  some 
time  during  their  iUustrious  careers. 

But  more  directly  affecting  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Republic  are 
those  Poles  who  chose  America  as  their 
adopted  land  The  list  is  long  and,  of 
necessity,  must  be  selective:  Pulaski's 
military  colleague — Thaddeus  Koscius- 
ko— served  the  Revolutionary  Army  be- 
fore returning  to  Europe  to  continue  his 
fight  for  Polish  independence.  The  poet 
and  friend  of  George  Washington,  Julian 
Ursyn  Niemcewicz,  wrote  the  first  orig- 
inal European  biography  of  America's 
first  President.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tingxiished  19th-centtiry  musician  in 
America  was  Preidrich  Edward  Sobolew- 
skl,  who  conducted  both  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Societies 
and  won  considerable  recognition  as  a 
composer.  And  Polish  men  were  instru- 


mental in  opening  the  West:  Anthony 
Sandusky  pioneered  the  settlement  of 
Ohio,  while  Casimir  Bielawski  was  a 
major  figure  in  the  exploration  of  Cali- 
fornia following  the  gold  rush. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  famous 
men  and  women  of  Polish  extraction 
who  have  made  lasting  contributions  to 
the  United  States.  Tlieir  names  will  re- 
main a  permanent  reminder  that  the 
heritage  of  Poland  is  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  heritage  of  America. 

Even  more  vital,  however,  than  the 
achievements  of  these  individuals,  are 
the  dui'able  qualities  of  industry,  moral 
soundness,  and  religious  conviction 
which  characterize  Polish  people  in  gen- 
eral. These  qualities  have  strengthened 
the  fiber  of  American  national  life  in 
measure  impossible  to  calculate,  giving 
truth  to  the  statement  that  the  Polish 
people  are  benefactors  to  the  world. 

It  Is,  therefore,  altogether  fitting  that 
I  salute,  on  this  day.  the  legacy  of  Polish 
America,  of  which  Casimir  Pulaski  is  so 
aptly  representative. 


Mr.  Carl  T.  Jones  of  Hnntsvillc,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  I  re- 
port the  death  of  Carl  T.  Jones.  Himts- 
vlHe,  Ala.'s  foremost  civic  worker.  An 
engineer  by  profession,  he  devoted  count- 
less hours  to  building  of  dozens  of  civic 
projects  to  provide  a  better  life  for  all  in 
the  rapidly  growing  space  center  of  north 
Alabama.  He  was  an  eager  and  tireless 
salesman  for  Himtsville  and  wsis  respon- 
sible for  attracting  many  new  industries 
to  the  area. 

He  had  a  vision  of  the  potential  for 
proper  development  of  the  great  Tennes- 
see Valley  area  of  Alabama  and  he  had 
the  ability,  courage,  and  determination 
to  work  for  realization  of  that  vision. 

It  was  a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  with  Carl  T.  Jones  in  numerous 
endeavors  In  the  Huntsville  area.  His 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  provided  the 
extra  push  often  so  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  significant  goal.  No 
community  ever  had  a  more  devoted 
worker  for  proper  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  son  of  an  Influential  pioneer 
Madison  County  family.  Carl  T.  Jones 
was  always  interested  in  building  and 
development.  In  becoming  an  engineer, 
he  was  following  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

During  World  War  U,  Carl  T.  Jones 
served  his  countrj-  with  distinction  as  a 
combat  engineer  in  Alaska  and  in  Europe. 
Immediately  after  the  war.  he  was  the 
only  Reserve  officer  to  serve  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Army  War  College. 

His  service  to  the  community  grew 
as  the  city  of  Huntsville  expanded  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  during  the  past  10 
years.  He  was  considered  a  full-time 
civil  servant  and  a  leader  in  every 
worthwhile  project  in  the  city. 


Carl  T.  Jones  served  as  a  founder  and 
early  president  of  the  Huntsville  Indus- 
trial Expansion  Committee,  a  group  con- 
cerned with  attracting  new  industrj-  to 
the  area;  president  of  the  Rotary  Club; 
president  of  Huntsville  Industrial  As- 
sociates. Inc..  an  industrial  development 
group;  head  of  G.  W.  Jones  &  Sons,  con- 
sulting engineers;  was  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Huntsville  and  the  North  Alaba.iia 
Mineral  Development  Co.;  was  a  membtr 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Chamber 
of  Commei'ce.  Newcomer  Society;  His- 
torical Society;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  American  Legion;  Knight  Tem- 
plars of  the  Masonic  Order;  Alabama 
Cattlemen's  .'\ssociation ;  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau;  Ducks  Unlimited,  and  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was  also 
active  in  real  estate,  farming,  and  other 
business  interests. 

He  received  Himtsville's  "Distinguished 
Citizen  Award"  in  1965. 

His  unexpected  death  came  October  7 
while  watching  the  University  of  Ala- 
bame  football  game  in  Birmingham. 

As  a  close  personal  friend  for  nearly 
40  years.  I  have  extended  to  his  wife  and 
family  most  heartfelt  sympathy  at  his 
death. 

Because  the  people  of  the  Huntsville 
area  depended  so  heavily  on  Carl  T.  Jones 
for  the  spark  of  drive  and  leadership  to 
accomplish  worthwhile  projects,  the 
family's  loss  will  be  shared  by  the  entire 
commimity. 


William  Saner,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
mend the  achievements  and  indefatiga- 
ble spirit  shown  by  Mr.  William  Sauer. 
Jr.,  of  Logan,  Ohio,  who  has  been  named 
Handicapped  Ohloan  of  the  Year,  and 
who  this  Saturday  will  receive  the  Pres- 
ident's citation  for  this  honor. 

Multiply  handicapped  since  early 
youth.  Bill  has  overcome  formidable 
physical  limitations  to  lead  a  nonnal 
self-supporting  life. 

With  a  tremendous  display  of  courage 
and  abiUty,  Mr.  Sauer  has  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  business  and  social  activ- 
ities of  his  community.  Since  his  fath- 
er's death  in  1946.  he  has  almost  totally 
supported  not  only  himself  but  also  his 
mother. 

He  is  locally  recognized  as  Logan's  No. 
1  sports  fan.  and  Is  truly  a  No.  1  citizen 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Sauer  personifies  the  will  and 
spirit  to  overcome  obstacles  which  has 
made  this  great  land  of  ours  the  most 
powerful  and  productive  country  in  the 
world.  His  aciiievements  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  10th  District  of  Ohio.  I  salute  him. 


October  11,  1967 

Columbus  Day 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHT-SPTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  Columbus  Day,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  resolutions  desig- 
nating Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
holiday. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  express  to  the 
House  Conomittee  on  the  Judiciary  my 
strong  approval  and  endorsement  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  and  urge  that 
early  favorable  action  be  taken. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
in  many  other  States,  Columbus  Day  is 
recognized  as  a  legal  holiday  and  is 
so  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  great  navi- 
gator, Christopher  Columbus,  whose 
great  deeds  brought  about  the  settle- 
ment of  the  New  World  by  the  Old. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  the  House  today 
be  reminded  of  the  inspiring  story  of 
Italian  immigrants  who  made  their  way 
through  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
during  the  earlj'  years  of  this  century. 
These  were  the  youngest  of  our  new  im- 
migrants, so  typical  of  those  who  came  to 
America  seeking  refuge,  opportunity,  and 
the  chance  to  grow  in  a  young  country. 

More  often  as  not  they  came  with  a 
few  earthly  possessions,  but  loving  rela- 
tives and  loyal  friends  who  had  come 
before  them  provided  for  their  needs 
imtil  they  had  found  jobs  and  became 
used  to  tills  new  land  of  opportunity. 
Here  in  America  they  found  work,  happi- 
ness, and  the  chance  to  raise  their  fami- 
lies under  advantages  of  which  they 
never  before  had  dreamed.  In  less  than 
a  half  century,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  humble  Italian  stock  rose  to  places  of 
leadership  and  great  influence  in  the 
professions,  in  the  public  service,  in  the 
religious  and  business  life,  and  in  all 
the  callings  of  the  American  people — so 
much  so  that  they  have  made  distin- 
guished, outstanding  contributions  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  institu- 
tions of  our  country. 

In  New  York  City  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  I  received  my  degree  in 
law,  there  stands  the  stately  and  beau- 
tiful La  Casa  Italiana.  Over  its  portal  are 
the  immortal  lines  of  the  Poet  Byron : 

Italy,  mother  of  arts,  thy  hand  was  once 
our  guardian  and  it  is  still  our  guide. 

Thus,  we  in  America  acknowledge  the 
contributions  of  our  citizens  of  Italian 
origin.  Tliey  have  helped  to  build  our 
railroads,  our  bridges,  our  roads,  and 
our  cities. 

Italian  influence,  capital,  and  energy 
have  helped  to  build  America  to  the  in- 
dustrial giant  it  is  today  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Ever>'  schoolboy  at 
an  early  age  recognizes  the  Italian  con- 
tribution to  our  American  civilization  for 
it  was  Cristoforo  Colombo  who  discov- 
ered America,  Giovanni  Cabota  who  first 
explored  its  mainland,  and  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci who  gave  America  its  name. 

That  the  Italians  have  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in   maintaining  our  pre- 


cious American  freedoms  and  saving  our 
cherished  form  of  government  no  one  can 
deny.  The  pages  of  American  history 
glisten  with  the  names  and  patriotism  of 
such  men  as  Filippo  Mazel,  the  friend  of 
Thomas  Jefferson;  William  Paca,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
many  others. 

It  was  Mazzei  who  wrote  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Gazette  in  1774: 

All  men  are  by  nature  created  free  and  In- 
dependent ...  It  Is  necessary  that  all  men 
be  equal  to  each  other  In  natural  rights. 

This  has  been  translated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  form  of  the  immortal 
"All  men  are  created  equal." 

The  unexcelled  patriotism  of  these 
great  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  reenacted  by  the  Italians  of  each 
succeeding  generation  whenever  our 
countrj'  was  in  danger.  Italian  names  are 
on  the  rosters  of  all  our  wars  and  out- 
standing military  and  religious  figures  of 
Italian  blood  furnished  inspiring  leader- 
ship, gallantry,  and  devotion  to  evcrj' 
struggle  from  Bunker  Hill,  Gettysburg, 
Flanders  Fields  to  Okinawa,  the  Bulge, 
Korea,  and  now  Vietnam.  Italian-Amer- 
ican patriots  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  every  war  to  preser\-e  America.  Their 
precious  blood  has  saturated  the  soil  of 
many  countries  in  the  cause  of  American 
freedom. 

Citizens  of  Italian  origin  have  been  In 
the  vanguard  of  every  fight  America  has 
made  for  liberty  and  freedom.  More  than 
200  Italian  officers  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  About  750.000  men  and  women  of 
Italian  extraction  served  in  the  Armed 
F'orces  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  I.  reportedly  the  largest 
single  racial  group  serving  under  our 
colors.  All  estimated  845.000  men  and 
women  of  Italian-American  descent  were 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  II. 

An  Itahan-American  boy  from  our  own 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  highest  award  a  grateful  na- 
tion can  bestow,  for  his  heroic  senice  in 
World  War  U.  Sgt.  Arthur  F.  DeFranzo. 
of  Saugus.  Mass..  was  killed  in  action  in 
France  on  June  10.  1944.  After  rescuing  a 
wounded  comrade,  although  wounded 
hirhself,  he  gave  his  life  to  clear  a  blaz- 
ing path  through  concentrated  enemy 
fire.  His  heroic  action  spared  the  lives  of 
scores  of  his  comrades. 

Italian  contributions  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  militar>'  alone,  though 
all  Americans  should  take  pride  in  the 
heroic  accomplishments  of  such  gallant 
men  as  Sergeant  DeFranzo,  especially 
when  it  is  a  known  fact  that  20  out  of 
the  500  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  in 
World  War  II  were  awarded  to  boys  of 
Italian-American  descent. 

Our  Italo-Amercian  citizens  have  in- 
fluenced for  the  good  practically  every 
phase  of  American  life.  They  have 
brought  loyalty  to  America,  loyalty  to 
freedom  and  democracy,  loyalty  to 
American  institutions,  tolerance  and 
justice  toward  their  fellow  man. 

Here  in  Washington  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  contributions  of  Italian- 
Americans  in  the  field  of  art  because  the 
Italian  genius  for  the  beautiful  has  found 


notable  expression  in  the  adornment  of 
our  National  Capitol  building.  Brumidi. 
perhaps,  is  the  best  known  because  he 
is  called  the  Michelangelo  of  the  Capitol, 
where  he  has  left  great  artistic  treasure 
as  the  famous  Capitol  frescoes  Storia  del 
Am.erlca.  Washington  at  Yorktown. 
L'Apoteosi  de  Washington,  and  Cin- 
cinnato  all'aratro. 

Amateis.  another  Italian  craftsman, 
made  the  bronze  doors  of  our  Capitol. 
Franzonl  designed  and  executed  the 
bronze  clock  in  the  Capitol  with  the 
statue  of  Storia  on  its  top.  The  emble- 
matic eagle  in  the  Capitol  was  sculptured 
by  Valperti.  The  statue.  Liberty  Pro- 
claiming Peace,  is  the  work  of  Causici. 
The  Pere  Marquette  statue  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  Trentanove.  The  listing  of  Ital- 
ian masterpieces  in  our  Capitol  Building 
could  go  on  and  on.  They  are  seen  daily 
by  many  hundreds  of  Americans  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  visit  Washing- 
ton. 

The  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  Italy,  to 
her  people  and  to  the  descendants  of  the 
pioneer  Italian  immigrants  to  America. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  recall  the  glowing 
tribute  to  this  great  race  by  my  friend, 
former  distinguished  president  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, who  once  wrote: 

The  place  of  Italy  in  civilization  is  best 
shown  by  trying  to  subtract  that  place  from 
world  history.  Take  away  her  scientific  ac- 
complishments, her  statesmanship,  her 
leadership  in  the  world  for  many  years  and 
what  have  you  left?  The  world  looks  badly 
decapitated,  'i'ou  can  subtract  Italian  cul- 
ture from  civilization  only  by  destroying  that 
civilization. 

It  can  well  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation  is  about  to  celebrate  Columbus 
Day  1967  that  the  great  qualities,  high 
ideals,  and  firm  loyalties  of  the  Itahan 
people  have  all  been  and  are  a  very  real 
and  moving  part  of  American  life  and 
these  are  priceless  possessions  indeed. 

Since  early  childhood  the  Italian  peo- 
ple have  been  close  to  my  heart  and  very 
dear  to  me  and  many  of  them  have  been 
like  members  of  my  own  family. 

I  am  grateful  beyond  measure  for  their 
confidence,  affection  and  loyal  support, 
and  I  am  honored  and  proud,  indeed,  to 
hail  and  salute  them  on  the  glorious 
birthday  of  their  great  hero,  the  intrepid 
discover  of  the  Western  World,  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 


Broyhill  Speaks  Out  on  the  Middle  East — 
A  Forthright,  Perceptive  Analysis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
verj'  significant  and  timely  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  Congressman  Bhoy- 
HiLL.  who  has  rendered  a  vital  service  to 
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the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Congressman  Broyhill  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Maurice  D.  Rosenberg 
Lodge  No.  1555,  B'nai  B'rith,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

I  think  Congressman  Broyhill  has 
done  a  great  service  in  tracing  the  events 
that  caused  the  present  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  His  remarks,  however,  are 
far  more  than  a  historical  recapitula- 
tion. He  calls  for  definite  moves  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  our  own  Government  to 
promote  a  stand  against  Arab  extrem- 
ism and  Communist  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East. 

I  especially  endorse  his  demand  that 
the  administration  release  the  Douglas 
jet  bombers  sold  to  Israel  last  year.  Arab 
fanaticism  and  Communist  intrigue  will 
only  be  encouraged  if  the  United  States 
fails  to  meet  its  commitments  to  Israel. 
If  these  jets  are  used  as  blackmail  to 
force  Israel  concessions,  I  think  that  an 
aroused  public  opinion,  representing 
Americans  of  all  faiths,  will  demand  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  following  remarks 
by  my  distinguished  colleague: 
Address  of  Represent.\tive  Joel  T.  Brothill, 

Republican,    or  Vibginl*,   at   Meeting   op 

MaURICI     D.     ROSENBIHG     LODGE     No.      1555, 

B'NAi    BlirrH,    Alexandria,    Va  ,    October 

10,  1967 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  are  privi- 
leged to  meet  during  the  most  sacred  days 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  I  was  deeply  moved 
when  I  learned  of  the  significance  of  the 
Jewish  New  Year,  which  you  observed  last 
week,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which 
occurs  later  this  week. 

These  special  holy  days,  I  found,  are  called 
"the  days  of  awe".  They  are  so  called,  as  you 
know,  because  It  Is  a  time  of  self-examina- 
tion, of  stock-taking  of  one's  life  and  Its  Im- 
plications, of  one's  relationship  to  his  fellow 
men.  One  looks  at  the  past  with  Introspec- 
tion. One  looks  to  the  future  with  resolve  for 
a  new  and  more  sound  course  of  action  In 
keeping  with  the  great  Judaic  teachings  of 
freedom  and  human  justice. 

Gentlemen,  since  the  last  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, this  whole  nation,  Jew  and  non-Jew 
alike,  has  lived  through  "days  of  awe".  We 
saw  the  awesome  spectacle  of  the  mobilized 
might  of  world  Communism  become  the  in- 
stigator of  Arab  aggression  and  the  open  de- 
fender of  Arab  extremism.  We  saw  tfcas  vast 
power  combination  arrayed  against  a  single 
nation,  a  single  people  ...  a  very  small 
people  numerically,  but  a  very  vital  people 
In  terms  of  contribution  to  civilization  and 
progress. 

The  Communists  were  driving  for  power  In 
the  Middle  East,  hiding  like  cowards  behind 
the  robes  of  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs  acted  with 
arrogance  and  open  contempt  for  the  basic 
right  of  Israel,  a  free  nation,  to  exist. 

Israel  was  the  only  factor  standing  In  the 
way  of  the  Communist  Arab  clique  In  Its 
cynical  move  to  exploit  America's  preoccupa- 
tion with  Viet  Nam  and  weakening  of  NATO. 
Tliey  planned  to  use  Israel  as  the  scapegoat 
In  a  brutal  and  calculated  attempt  to  expel 
American  Influence  from  the  Middle  East, 
and  even  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Israel  wsis  characterized  as  the  stooge  of 
the  United  States.  But  Israel  proved  not  only 
not  a  stooge,  but  a  nation  with  the  courage 
.ind  determination  that  our  own  Government 
lacked. 

.A.S  we,  the  American  people  .  .  .  regard- 
less of  religion  .  .  .  look  back  In  re-examln- 
ation  of  those  tense  days  In  May,  we  must 
lace  some  conclusions.  We  mtist  face  the  Im- 


plications of  those  conclusions  as  we  chart  a 
firm  course  for  the  coming  year. 

Gentlemen,  we  saw  the  Communists  and 
Arabs  tempted  to  reckless  deeds  not  only  by 
their  own  malice  and  greed.  Another  factor 
was  present.  I  regret  that  this  other  factor 
was  the  obvious  lack  of  firmness  and  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Israel  stood  alone  during  those  bleak  and 
tense  days  In  May.  Ova  State  Department 
told  us  it  had  somehow  misplaced  the  com- 
mitment signed  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  in  1957.  It  was  a  solemn  under- 
taking to  support  Israel  If  the  Arabs  closed 
the  Straits  of  Tiran. 

Soviet  military  equipment  of  the  latest  de- 
sign poured  Into  the  Arab  States.  The  Arabs, 
having  sealed  the  straits  without  American 
intervention,  saw  the  commitments  so  often 
expressed  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
Government  were  meaningless. 

They  watched  the  Tripartite  Declaration, 
linking  Britain  and  Prance  with  us  In  pre- 
serving freedom  in  the  Middle  East,  dissolve 
into  nothing. 

Arab  armies  mobilized  on  Israel's  borders. 
They  prepared  for  the  final  and  fatal  blow, 
the  liquidation  of  Israel.  They  would  ride 
the  crest  of  success,  having  closed  the  straits 
and  brought  King  Hussein  of  Jordon  Into 
their  camp.  Soviet  strategy  backed  the  Arabs 
each  step  of  the  way.  Russian  warships 
sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  to  neutralize 
the  U.S.  6th  Fleet. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  our  Government 
proclaimed  no  doctrine  of  "thus  far  and  no 
further".  The  commitment  held  so  firmly  In 
Viet  Nam  was  Ignored  In  the  Middle  East. 
W.1S  Saigon  more  sacred  than  Jerusalem? 
The  State  Department  boys  felt  that  If 
Israel  had  to  go,  It  was  a  domino  that  we 
could  spare.  They  advised  against  U.S.  mili- 
tary Involvement  on  the  side  of  Israel.  They 
told  the  President  that  U.S.  action  In  the 
Mediterranean  might  offend  the  Arab  world 
and  turn  them  toward  Moscow  ...  as  U 
they  are  not  already  very  far  gone  In  that 
direction. 

The  war  was  thrust  upon  Israel.  Thank 
God  the  Israelis  were  not  found  wanting. 
They  thrilled  the  Inner  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican devoted  to  human  freedom.  It  was  the 
little  guy  against  the  bully.  It  was  a  little 
country  of  2'^  million  against  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Arabs,  Russians.  Red  Chinese, 
and  so  forth.  David  slew  Goliath.  We  shared 
Israel's  joy  and  exhilaration  In  escaping  the 
cruel  fate  Intended  for  her. 

But  I  seem  to  remember  the  State  Depart- 
ment proclaiming  that  we  were  "neutral  In 
word,  thought,  and  deed".  Perhaps  the  pol- 
icy-makers were  neutral.  I  was  not.  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  Inde- 
pendent, free  republic  of  Israel  and  the  pro- 
Communist  Arab  dictatorships.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  tonight  that  your  Congressman 
was  not  neutral  In  word.  In  thought,  nor  In 
deed. 

Let  us  look  back  In  reflection  .  .  .  not  In 
recrimination.  If  we  understand  the  past  we 
are  not  doomed  to  repeat  previous  errors. 
We  must  be  grateful  that  Israel  siirvlved  and 
repelled  aggression  on  a  do-it-yourself  basis. 
But  we  must  allow  Israel  to  consolidate  her 
victory,  In  our  own  American  Interests  as 
well  as  for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  State. 

We  must  guard  against  any  tendency  to 
barter  away  the  fruits  of  Israel's  victory.  We 
must  guard  against  appeasement  of  the 
Arabs  and  Communists  in  the  Middle  East, 
especially  at  a  time  when  American  boys  are 
dying  in  Viet  Nam.  We  must  not  permit  a 
vacuum  to  develop  In  the  Middle  East  that 
would  again  allow  the  enemies  of  freedom  to 
miscalculate.  Next  time  the  results  might 
not  turn  out  as  well  as  in  June.  We  cannot 
allow  Israel  to  be  turned  Into  another  Viet 

Only  the  strongest  American  postxire  at 
defense  and  openly  stated  U.S.  purpose  will 
shatter  the   Arab   and   Communist   Illusion 


that  they  can  blackmail  Israel  at  the  con- 
ference table  to  achieve  what  they  failed  to 
win  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  dangerous  vacuimi  Is  developing  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Moscow  has  resupplied  the  Arabs  with 
Jets  and  arms  of  the  types  lost  In  the  re- 
cent war.  Moscow  has  backed  the  Arabs  every 
step  of  the  way  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
Communist  bloc  has  even  gone  to  the  ex- 
tent of  persecuting  Jews  who  are  unfortu- 
nate enougli  to  find  themselves  residents  of 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Antl-Zlonlsm  has 
given  way  to  outright  antl-semltism. 

There  is  no  question  of  where  the  Com- 
munists stand  on  the  Issue  of  Israel.  They 
despise  the  brave  Israelis  for  frustrating  tile 
Russian  timetable  for  penetration  In  a  vital 
area. 

But  where  does  our  own  Government 
stand?  That  is  what  is  troubling  me.  I  have 
heard  the  old  Hebrew  saying  that  "the  watch- 
man of  Israel  does  not  sleep  and  does  not 
slumber".  That  would  be  an  excellent  slogan 
for  our  entire  nation. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  Jumped  like  a 
Jackal  into  the  war  when  he  thought  the 
pro-Communist  regimes  of  Egypt  and  Syri.i 
would  destroy  Israel.  We  had  given  him  tre- 
mendous American  aid.  We  were  sold  an  im- 
age of  the  King  as  an  alleged  moderate  and 
friend  of  the  United  States.  But  when  the 
showdown  came,  Jordan  Joined  Communist- 
oriented  forces  of  aggression. 

Jordan  has  Ignored  Israel's  practical  and 
generous  offer  to  establish  a  cooperative  re- 
lationship with  Lebanon  and  Jordan  for  the 
mutual  development  of  all  three.  Israel  en- 
visaged export  of  Jordanian  products  through 
Israeli  ports.  Israel's  genius  for  technicul 
and  agricultural  progress  would  be  available 
to  the  Arabs.  All  that  was  asked  of  the  Jor- 
danians was  a  firm  and  lair  peace  agreement. 

The  Jordanians  gave  their  answer  with 
bullets  and  bombs.  Terrorists  in  recent  weeks 
crossed  the  Jordan  River  to  kill  an  Israeli 
child  and  other  people.  Jordan  behaved  at 
the  United  Nations  like  an  Innocent  victim 
rather  than  as  a  beaten  aggressor.  EUng  Hus- 
sein flew  to  Moscow  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  Kremlin.  He  Is  reported  to  have 
made  arrangements  to  purchase  Soviet  weap- 
ons and  to  cooperate  more  closely  with  the 
leftist  Arab  camp. 

The  State  Department's  response,  I  regret 
to  report,  is  the  presentation  of  checks  total- 
ling about  $6  million  to  King  Hussein  .  .  . 
to  prop  up  the  Jordanian  economy.  And  this 
Is  merely  a  portion  of  some  $27  million  we 
expect  to  give  Jordan  this  year.  We  are  also 
said  to  be  studying  the  grant  of  new  U.S. 
arms  to  Jordan. 

This  can  only  be  Interpreted  by  Hussein 
as  appeasement  and  softness.  I  feel  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  help  Hussein  pay  for  his  new  Rus- 
sian weapons  at  a  time  when  border  infiltra- 
tions and  terrorism  have  resumed.  If  he 
wants  American  aid,  let  him  qualify  for  it 
by  making  peace  with  Israel.  Israel  told  Jor- 
dan she  would  be  safe  from  counter-meas- 
ures If  she  stayed  out  of  the  war.  But  Jordan 
gave  vent  to  her  hate  and  greed.  Let  her  now 
face  the  consequences. 

I  agree  with  the  Israeli  Government  posi- 
tion that  the  picture  that  exists  today  is  en- 
tirely new.  The  clock  cannot  be  turned  back 
to  the  situation  existing  prior  to  the  series 
of  wars  the  Arabs  caused.  I  feel  Israel  is 
Justified  In  seeking  a  face-to-face  peace 
treaty,  based  on  recognition  not  only  of 
Israel's  existence,  but  of  her  navigation 
rights,  and  of  borders  corresponding  to  the 
requirements  of  security  and  the  facts  of 
life. 

I  reject  the  Oonmiunist  ultlmatxmi  that 
Israel  must  withdraw  on  a  unilateral  basis 
before  the  Arabs  will  renounce  their  bellig- 
erency. The  Arabs  unleashed  aggreeslon.  They 
now  must  face  the  consequences. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Mexico  launched 
a  war  of  aggression  against  Texas.  Americans 
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were  asked  to  "remember  the  Alamo".  At 
the  end  of  that  war  boundaries  were  dif- 
ferent than  they  would  have  been  if  Mexico 
bad  not  forced  the  war  upon  us.  I  have  not 
heard  President  Johnson  suggest  that  the 
United  Nations  seek  ways  to  return  parts  of 
Texas  and  our  Southwest  to  Mexico. 

Japan  attacked  us  with  Pearl  Harbor 
treachery.  Japan,  unlike  the  Arabs,  sur- 
rendered and  signed  a  pe.ice  treaty.  They  are 
now  our  friends.  Nevertheless,  I  notice  that 
U.S.  troops  still  occupy  Okinawa  for  reasons 
of  security.  Americans  retain  certain  rights 
Involving  Japan  on  security  questions. 

Nazi  Germany  declared  war  on  the  United 
States.  Our  troops  are  still  in  West  Germany. 
We  still  have  the  authority  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  developing  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Arabs  must  realize  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  winning  and  losing.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  world 
to  treat  an  aggressor  with  more  considera- 
tion than  the  intended  victim. 

We  live  In  a  tough  world.  The  Arabs  would 
have  been  as  cruel  as  the  Nazis  had  they 
conquered  Israel.  The  Communists  would 
have  shown  no  mercy.  V/hat  would  we  have 
done?  Begged  Moscow  to  Intercede  with  Nas- 
sar  to  save  the  Jews? 

The  Arabs  played  rough  and  got  hurt.  Now 
let  them  make  some  amends.  If  they  want 
some  of  that  territory  back  .  .  .  not  all  of  it, 
but  enough  to  resettle  the  Arab  refugees  who 
Israel  should  not  be  forced  to  accommodate 
...  let  the  Arabs  get  off  their  high  horse. 

Syria  is  oriented  somewhere  between  Pe- 
king and  Moscow  in  its  fanaticism.  The  Syr- 
ians are  training  new  terrorists  lor  what  they 
say  will  be  a  Vlet-Cong  style  war  against 
Israel.  They  Join  with  Algeria  in  c.\lUng  for 
what  the  party  line  calls  a  "peoples'  war" 
against  Israel.  I  do  not  think  Israel  should 
budge  from  a  single  one  of  those  strategic 
hills  from  which  the  Syrians  used  to  fire 
down  Into  Israeli  farms. 

Nasser  of  Egypt  would  be  a  comic  figure 
If  he  had  not  caused  so  much  tragedy.  He  Is 
a  sort  of  leftist  Mussolini.  Despite  his  loud 
denunciations  of  the  United  States,  we  went 
on  aiding  hUn.  But  we  still  have  those  who 
would  portray  him  as  a  moderate  and  prefer- 
able to  any  alternative.  This  is  absurd.  I 
would  oppose  any  further  cent  of  U.S.  money 
to  Nasser,  as  I  did  In  the  past.  If  he  does 
not  want  relations  with  America,  let  him 
Jump  Into  the  Nile.  He  once  told  us  to  Jump 
into  the  sea  but  we  went  on  aiding  him 
nevertheless. 

Russian  warships  are  now  using  the  Egyp- 
tian ports  of  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  as 
bases.  They  have  sent  missile  cruisers  and 
nuclear  submarines  there,  poised  at  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet.  The  Arabs  have  given  the  Russians 
their  first  bases  in  the  Mediterranean.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  strong  Israel  on  EgjTsfs 
border. 

Egypt  would  have  to  prove  a  lot  of  things 
to  my  satisfaction  before  I  would  go  along 
with  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Those  Soviet  ships  threaten  Israel  even 
more  than  thry  do  us.  L«t  Nasser  get  rid  of 
the  Russians  before  the  Israelis  withdraw. 
Let  him  turn  the  canal  over  to  an  interna- 
tional authority  that  will  guarantee  access 
to  Israel  and  all  countries  on  a  fair  basis.  Let 
Egypt,  the  most  populous  of  the  Arab  Slates 
surrounding  Israel,  sign  a  peace  treaty  and 
enter  normal  relations.  That  should  be  a 
condition  for  any  withdrawal  from  the  cease- 
fire lines.  Even  tiien,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Israelis  maintain  their  lines  until  the  Arabs 
have  proven  in  fact  and  in  deed  that  they  are 
sincere. 

I  must  report  that  there  are  Indications 
that  while  Russia  is  resupplying  arms  to  the 
Arabs,  the  Administration  has  failed  to  ful- 
fill certain  contracts  with  Israel.  These  con- 
tracts cover  Douglas  A-4  Skyhawk  jets,  pur- 
chased and  partially  paid  for  In  the  Spring  of 
1966  .  .  .  about   18  months   ago.  Israel  lost 


about  one-fourth  of  her  valiant  air  force 
through  combat  and  by  operatlonai  attri- 
tion. She  can  get  nothing  more  from  France 
because  of  DeGauUe's  policies. 

Israel  stands  as  a  buffer  against  Commu- 
nism. Her  fate  Is  our  late.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  deferment  in 
delivery  of  the  Skyhawks  to  Israel.  It  seems 
that  the  planes  are  being  withheld  to  ob- 
tain bargaining  leverage  to  force  Israeli  con- 
cessions. 

If  the  Skyhawks  are  good  for  freedom  In 
Southeast  Asia,  tliey  are  maybe  even  more 
valuable  In  a  closer  area,  the  Middle  East.  I 
will  urge,  with  every  bit  of  persuasion  at  my 
command,  that  tiiese  planes  be  released.  By 
aiding  Hussein  and  reneging  on  a  contract 
with  Israel,  we  are  undermining  our  friends 
and  rewarding  our  enemies. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  tell  the  Communists  and  their  lackeys  in 
the  Middle  East,  "Thus  far,  and  no  more."  I 
place  a  high  priority  on  that.  If  this  Ad- 
ministration does  not  take  sucli  a  firm  stand, 
they  should  at  least  give  the  Israelis  the  arms 
they  need. 

I  think  we  should  refresh  our  minds  on 
the  situation  that  existed  before  the  actual 
war  erupted.  Nasser's  official  radio  spoke  on 
May  23,  when  Nasser  was  riding  high  on  the 
straits  controlling  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  What 
the  Cairo  radio  said  was  of  grave  concern 
then.  We  should  remind  ourselves  now  of  the 
origins  of  the  present  situation. 
I  quote  from  Nasser's  official  broadcast: 
"We  challenge  you.  Israel.  No,  in  fact  we 
do  not  address  the  challenge  to  you,  Israel, 
because  you  are  unworthy  of  our  challenge. 
But  we  challenge  you.  America.  We  challenge 
you,  gangsters  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  vic- 
torious Cuba.  We  challenge  you  with  death 
which  is  claiming  your  soldiers  In  struggling 
Vietnam.  We  challenge  you  to  come  near, 
with  Israel,  to  our  gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
Our  soldiers  are  there  with  the  most  power- 
ful war  material  known  in  the  Middle  East. 
Behind  them  stand  millions  of  Arabs,  Includ- 
ing Fidai  workers  carrying  in  their  hands 
explosives  to  blow  up  every  American  pres- 
ence throughout  the  Arab  homeland. 

"For  our  upcoming  generations,  we  want 
an  honorable,  proud  life.  To  Israel  and  Amer- 
ican gangsterism  we  hold  death  in  store.  We 
are  waiting,  waiting  for  you,  America,  before 
we  are  waiting  lor  Israel.  This  Is  the  age  of 
peoples,  and  peoples  are  fighting  you,  enemy 
of  peoples,  enemy  of  peace,  enemy  of 
prosperity." 

If  anyone  has  Illusions  about  Arab  ex- 
tremism and  continued  collusion  with  Com- 
munism let  him  examine  the  background  of 
the  recent  antl-semltism  disseminated  by 
tlie  "Black  Power"  movement  in  the  United 
Slates.  The  so-called  Student  Non\-iolent 
CoordinaUng  Committee,  known  also  as 
SNICK,  recently  obtained  and  distributed 
anU-Jewish  and  anti-Israel  material.  The 
source  of  the  propaganda,  SNICK  openly  ad- 
mitted, was  the  Aiata  embassies  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Ralph  Featherstone,  SNICK  national  prop- 
aganda director,  defiantly  told  the  press  that 
this  was  the  case. 

I  raised  the  question  of  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  in  the  United  States  using  their 
status  to  stir  up  and  exploit  domestic  racial 
tensions,  prejudices,  and  violence.  I  asked  the 
Department  of  State  to  examine  Arab  dip- 
lomatic connections  with  SNICK  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  Arab  diplomats  should 
be  declared  persona  non  grata  and  expelled 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  study  of  this  situation  is  now  in 
progress. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  de- 
termine whether  SNICK  should  be  required 
to  register  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act.  I  asked  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  look  Into  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  SNICK. 

There    is    enough    domestic    hatred    now 


fomented  In  America  without  Importing  it 
from  the  Arab  and  Communist  countries.  The 
Arabs  and  Communists  want  to  exploit  our 
domestic  tensions  by  turning  race  against 
race,  religion  against  religion,  group  against 
group. 

This  Is  a  sophisticated  audience.  You 
realize,  I  am  sure,  that  there  was  something 
behind  the  so-called  "Black  Caucus"  at  the 
"New  Politics"  Convention  In  Chicago  last 
month.  The  Black  Power  advocates  who  dom- 
inated the  convention  Insisted  on  a  one-sided 
condemnation  of  Israel  for  aJeged  aggression. 
They  depicted  the  Arabs  and  Communists 
as  Innocent  victims.  A  resolution  reflecting 
the  anti-Israel  line  was  adopted.  Within  a 
few  hours,  it  was  broadcast  over  the  Voice 
of  the  Arabs  radio  emanating  from  Cairo. 

It  was  also  broadcast  in  Moscow,  Peking, 
Damascus  and  Amman. 

Let  us  retrace  the  recent  movements  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  former  head  of  SNICK. 
He  went  first  to  Havana,  where  he  urged  .  . 
as  you  know  .  .  .  guerrilla  warfare  m  the 
United  States.  Then  he  went  to  Hanoi.  Next 
we  found  him  In  Algiers.  Then  he  was  in 
Cairo.  Last  we  heard  from  Carmlchael  he  was 
in  Damascus,  Syria.  There  he  issued  state- 
ments condemning  Israel  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  He  urged  racial  warfare  in 
the  United  States,  revolutions  In  Latin 
America,  and  uprisings  along  the  lines  of  ra- 
cial war  throughout  the  world.  He  identi- 
fied Black  Power  with  the  Arab  cause  despite 
all  that  Israel  has  done  through  Its  aid  pro- 
grams for  tlie  African  people. 

Someone  paid  for  Carmlchael's  trip.  He  is 
not  operating  in  a  vacuum.  The  Black  Power 
movement  Is  being  \ised  to  advance  the  Arab 
cause  because  that  Issue  is  a  hot  item  on  the 
Communist  agenda. 

Just  as  any  sane  person  opposes  arming 
the  Black  Power  movement  in  this  country, 
I  oppose  arming  the  Arabs.  The  United  States 
must  give  the  Arabs  neither  arms  nor  aid 
until  they  change  their  attitudes.  I  see  no 
reason  for  strengthening  the  worldwide  rev- 
olution by  Black  Power,  Arab  Power,  or  any 
other  kind  of  power  except  the  power  of  free 
people  to  defend  their  freedom,  hopes,  and 
wav  of  life. 

■The  State  Department  line  Is  that  If  we 
don't  supply  the  Arabs,  they  might  turn  to 
Moscow.  Perhaps  we  will  next  hear  someone 
advocate  that  we  arm  the  Black  Power 
fanaUcs  or  else  they  might  become  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Communists. 

Both  Arab  Power  and  Black  Power  have 
the  capacity  to  destroy  and  damage.  But  they 
do  not  have  the  power  to  win.  They  can  tem- 
porarily cause  chaos  and  refuse  to  live  in 
peace.  So  can  disruptive  children.  But  I  do 
not  think  It  is  the  best  policy  to  appease 
and  coddle  disruptive  children  who  would 
bring  down  the  house  on  our  heads. 

We  could  learn  much  from  the  no-non- 
sense policies  of  Israel.  There  are  times  in 
the  life  of  a  nation  when  firmness  and  deci- 
sions are  required.  Appeasement  of  law- 
lessness and  aggression  causes  lawlessness 
and  aggression  to  multiply. 

Israel  has  helped  taring  law  and  order, 
as  well  as  Justice,  In  the  highest  biblical 
prophetic  sense,  to  her  region.  The  Israelis 
merit  our  support.  We  should  emulate  their 
conduct.  They  are  fair,  compassionate,  gen- 
erous, but  take  no  foolishness  when  their 
nation  Is  jeopardized.  We  could  all  learn 
something  from  the  people  who  gave  God  s 
law  to  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  end  on  a  personal  note.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  I  served  In  the  Infantry 
m  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  It  was  my  lat«  to 
be  captured  by  the  Nazis  I  know  very  well 
the  barbarity  and  enormity  of  the  Nazi's 
crimes  against  the  Jews  and  against  all  hu- 
manity. 

It  seemed  to  me  in  May  too  cruel  a  pros- 
pect that  the  survivors  of  Hitler's  Europe 
should  have  created  an  Island  of  freedom 
in  the  Middle  East  only  to  face  a  new  Na- 
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zlsm  from  the  Arabs  and  their  Communist 
supporters.  When  the  Arabs  began  closing 
In  to  liquidate  Israel.  I  could  not  help  but 
think  back  to  that  tragic  period  of  1944-^5, 
•when  I  was  in  a  Nazi   prison  camp. 

The  Israelis  delivered  themselves.  They 
also  helped  to  deliver  us.  The  people  of 
Israel  drew  great  encouragement  from  the 
support  of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  and 
from  many  other  Americans. 

I  felt  great  personal  satisfaction  when  the 
Israelis  triumphed.  At  least  one  recent  chap- 
ter In  Jewish  history  must  have  a  happy 
ending. 

But  this  victory  left  me  convinced  that 
Israel  cannot  depend  on  promises.  Israel  is 
alive  because  of  her  own  courage  and  care- 
ful planning. 

Accordingly,  we  .  .  .  you  and  I  and  all 
men  of  good  will  .  .  .  must  emulate  the 
Israelis  and  have  the  courage  to  speak  out 
for  a  peace  in  the  Middle  East  based  on 
a  plan  of  action.  We  must  reject  appease- 
ment. We  must  use  all  our  Influence  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  our  own  Government.  We 
must  t€ll  the  Arabs  and  their  Communist 
comrades.  "Thtis  far  and  no  further." 

The  enemies  of  freedom  are  united  and 
act  In  concert.  Let  us  unite  for  the  sake 
of  both  Israel  and  America. 

Thank  you. 


The  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
Celebrates  Its  42d  Anciversa.y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
2  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association's  annual  meeting  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion is  the  social  action  agency  and  pro- 
fessional organization  that  brings  to- 
gether all  the  workers  in  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation — counselors, 
physicians,  workshop  specialists,  State 
directors  of  the  public  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program,  and  representatives 
of  many  private  and  voluntary  groups. 

The  association  was  founded  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  October  1,  1925,  when  a 
constitution  was  adopted  on  motion  of 
R.  I.  Bynum,  of  Tennessee,  seconded  by 
Mario w  Perrln,  of  Ohio.  Oscar  Sullivan, 
of  Minnesota,  had  chaired  the  constitu- 
tional committee.  W.  F.  Faulke.  of  Wis- 
consin, was  elected  the  first  president. 
The  organization,  known  as  the  National 
Civilian  Rehabilitation  Conference,  had 
existed  2  years  as  a  division  of  the 
American  Society  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Forty-two  years  later,  the  NRA  cele- 
brated its  founding  at  Its  annual  meet- 
inj  in  the  same  hotel  in  Cleveland  on 
October  2-4,  1967.  There  were  89  charter 
members  in  1925.  In  1967.  the  total  mem- 
bership is  over  28,000  and  more  than 
2.000  attended  this  conference. 

A  particularly  welcomed  innovation  at 

this  year's  meeting  was  a  most  skillful 

interpreter  for  the  deaf,  who  translated 

"for  the  deaf  at  all  sessions.  This  was 


dramatic  and  inspiring  for  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  deaf. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  opening 
session  of  the  conference  was  a  tribute 
to  our  late  beloved  colleague.  John  E. 
Fogarty,  delivered  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  include  Miss  Switzer's  tribute  to 
Mr.  Fogarty,  her  introduction  of  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Gardner.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Secretary  Gardner's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Tribtjte  to  John  Fogarty 

The  rehabilitation  family  will  always 
mourn  John  Fogarty.  It  Is  particularly  fitting 
this  morning  as  we  pay  our  tribute  to  him 
that  we  do  so  in  the  presence  of  his  great 
friend,  Congressman  Hugh  Carey,  who  in  his 
own  person  and  career  typifies  what  John 
Fogarty  believed  was  the  role  of  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Hugh  Carey  has  the  same  qualities 
of  compassion,  enthusiasm,  and  faith  that 
makes  us  miss  John  Fogarty  so  much. 

Although  the  acute  pain  that  followed  his 
death  last  January  Is  becoming  muted,  the 
sense  of  loss  deepens  and  grows  day  by  day. 
That  we  feel  this  so  keenly  Is  testimony  to 
the  Immortality  of  the  Influence  of  John 
Fogarty. 

He  means  something  very  special  to  re- 
habilitation. He  was  himself  a  rehabllltant, 
and  perhaps  because  of  this  fact,  was  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  to  people  who  had 
disabilities  which  rehabilitation  was  not 
reaching.  He  spearheaded  the  drive  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  retarded,  Inspired  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  children  of  friends  who 
would  have  no  futtire  unless  the  rehabilita- 
tion door  opened  wide.  He  did  the  same 
thing  for  the  deaf,  and  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  which  established  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf.  He  would  have  been  In  the  front  line 
of  support  for  this  year's  legislation — espe- 
cially the  authorization  for  the  Center  for 
the  Deaf-BUnd — as  he  was  In  all  of  our  sig- 
nificant legislation  since  be  came  to  the 
Congress. 

The  many  eulogies  spoken  and  written 
after  his  death  have  given  wide  recognition 
to  his  great  Influence  in  providing  for  the 
advance  of  the  health  research  programs  and 
all  the  humanitarian  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
But  the  VRA  family  throughout  the  country 
has  always  felt  a  personal  affection  and  de- 
votion to  this  rare  Irishman  who  always 
seemed  to  be  a  "friend  In  need"  to  the  person 
In  most  trouble.  He  had  the  warm  heart  and 
generous  quality  that  we  associate  with  an 
Irishman.  He  had  the  love  of  life  and  the 
enjoyment  of  It  that  Is  characteristic,  too, 
of  the  Irish.  He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
fun,  and  a  deep  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
of  commitment. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration owes  him  Its  life,  for  long,  long  ago 
In  the  early  1950's,  it  was  his  skill,  when  he 
was  a  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  that  saved  our 
program  by  one  vote.  Since  then,  he  has 
stimulated  almost  all  of  the  special  em- 
phases that  have  resulted  In  the  broad  mo- 
saic of  the  rehabilitation  program  through- 
out the  country. 

John  Fogarty  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
In  1940  and  re-elected  two  years  later.  He 
resigned  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  to 
enlist  in  the  Seabees,  where  he  served 
throughovit  the  war.  After  the  war.  he  was 
elected  again,  and  in  1947  was  assigned  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  1949,  he  became  Chairman  of  the 


Subconimittee,  and  except  for  one  session, 
when  he  was  the  Minority  Leader  on  the 
Subcommittee,  he  retained  the  Chairman- 
ship until  his  death  In  that  position,  he  in- 
fluenced every  program  that  came  before 
the  committee. 

His  broad  humanitarian  Interests,  his 
ability  to  see  into  the  future,  and  to  provide 
the  resources  to  meet  the  country's  needs  had 
been  taken  for  granted  before  his  death.  As 
we  express  our  inner  gratitude  for  the  sig- 
nificant groundwork  he  laid  during  his  life- 
time for  the  development  of  the  health  and 
welfare  programs  of  the  country,  we  should 
consider,  too.  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  confronted  because  of  the  setting  in 
which  he  accomplished  his  remarkable 
p.chievements.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  secure 
the  passage  of  constructive  legislation. 

A  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—and particularly  a  chairman  of  an  Im- 
portant subcommittee,  such  as  the  one  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  Mr.  Fogarty 
headed — has  to  consider  the  extent  of  his 
support  in  the  light  of  many  difficult,  almost 
impossible  alternatives.  He  has  to  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  economic  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  nation,  of  the 
demands  upon  the  national  budget  and  the 
treasury — and  he  has  to  do  all  these  things 
objectively,  and  with  wise  concern  for  the 
broad  Interest  of  our  people  within  a  frame- 
work of  sensible  economics. 

Mr.  Fogarty  had  a  quality  all  too  rare  In 
the  w^orld  today — a  quality  of  Integrity  which 
made  him  objective,  honorable,  and  fine  in 
his  dealings  with  all  of  us.  No  matter  how 
much  he  liked  an  official  personally,  or  be- 
lieved in  the  program  which  that  official  rep- 
resented, he  was  never  diverted  from  seeking 
the  pertinent  facts,  and  making  the  probing 
Inquiry,  which  assiu-ed  that  his  committee 
had  the  Information  necessary  to  make  a 
sound  judgment.  This  quality  of  courage  and 
character  is  an  Indispensable  Ingredient  in 
the  responsible  promotion  of  the  kind  of 
programs  for  which  we  owe  so  much  to  John 
Fogarty.  His  deep  humanity — his  broad  look 
on  the  world  horizon — these  are  Infinitely 
more  precious  because  he  had  the  Integrity 
and  inner  spirit  to  honestly  pursue  his 
responsibilities. 

He  received  scores  of  awards  from  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations — public  and  private. 
local,  national,  and  International,  but  the 
one  that  means  most  to  this  Association  is 
the  President's  Award,  which  was  given  to 
him  in  1958.  This  award,  which  is  given  by 
the  rehabilitation  workers  of  the  country 
through  their  organization.  Is  the  highest 
recognition  that  they  can  give  to  the  one  who 
shares  their  concern  for  the  disabled  men, 
women,  and  children  of  this  country. 

William  James  once  said  "The  purpose  of 
life  Is  to  spend  It  for  something  that  out- 
lives you."  John  Fogarty  will  be  with  us  al- 
ways because  his  contributions  In  the  field 
of  health  and  rehabilitation  will  continue  to 
reach  out  and  stimulate  more  and  better 
services  to  all  Americans  for  years  to  come. 

Introduction  of  Honorable  John  W. 
Gardner 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  present  to  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association  almost  all  of  our  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  first 
Secretary  was  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  in 
Miami  in  1951 — now  almost  a  lifetime  ago. 
Each  Secretary  has  made  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  an  especially  happy  occasion 
tc  be  here  in  Cleveland  where  our  former 
Secretary.  Judge  Celebrezze,  has  contributed 
so  much  to  everything  we  have  been  working 
for  over  many  years. 

Our  present  Secretary,  John  W.  Gardner, 
Is  the  right  man.  In  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time.   What  he  brings  to  his  task  Is 
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a  unique  quality  of  leadership  growing  out 
of  years  of  exposure  to  the  vast  American 
scene  In  education,  liealth,  and  welfare.  As 
a  prominent  Foundation  executive — Presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  as  well  as 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  he  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  observe  where  the  leaders  of  our 
country  are  and  where  the  young  leaders  of 
tomorrow  can  be  found.  He  came  to  the  De- 
partment with  a  commitment  to  its  purpose, 
and  to  organize  Its  programs  so  that  they 
would  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  people  over  the  country. 

He  has  the  capacity  to  make  all  of  us 
strive  to  be  as  good  as  he  thinks  we  are  and 
can  be.  He  has  been  a  strong  personal  sup- 
porter of  me,  and  a  stalwart  believer  in  the 
rehabilitation  movement,  which  he  calls  the 
"Maritime  Corps"  of  our  Service.  I  take  pride 
and  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — John  W.  Gardner. 

Remarks  by  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,     Education,    and    Welfare 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  re- 
cent reorganization  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Thi.s  is  a  time  of  transition  and  change  In 
the  field  of  rehabilit.ation,  as  in  all  fields 
relating  to  human  welfare.  I  hope  you  w^ill 
see  the  reorganization  as  an  opportunity  for 
growth  and  for  strengthening  the  public- 
private  partnership  that  has  chalked  up  such 
remarkable  accomplishments  In  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

When  I  am  asked  to  give  the  reasoning 
back  of  the  recent  merging  of  three  major 
agencies  In  my  Department.  I  begin  with  the 
basic  reason  for  all  reorganization.  We  owe 
it  to  the  taxpayers  to  organize  ourselves  In 
such  a  way  that  the  public  business  may  be 
efficiently  done.  We  owe  it  to  our  professional 
constituencies  and  to  the  people  finally 
benefited  by  our  progr.ams  to  eliminate  un- 
workable arrangements.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  the  government  manageable. 

Poor  organization,  duplication,  cross-pur- 
poses and  confusion  are  a  source  of  frustra- 
tion to  good  workers  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  good  purposes. 

That  this  Department  has  in  the  past  not 
been  efficiently  organized  is  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge.  We  have  to  do  better. 

And  even  if  the  Department  had  been 
ideally  organized  in  the  past,  it  would  have  to 
be  reshaped  periodically.  Vital  programs  grow 
and  change. 

Whenever  a  reorganization  is  proposed, 
some  people  object  because  they  have  become 
inseparably  attached  to  old  arrangements. 
Those  of  you  w'ho  know  my  WTltings  know 
how  strongly  I  advise  against  such  attach- 
ments. Put  your  faith  in  ideas,  ideals,  move- 
ments, goals.  Don't  put  your  faith  in  orga- 
nizational forms.  Human  beings  are  forever 
building  the  church  and  killing  the  creed. 
They  give  such  loving  attention  to  organiza- 
tional forms  that  the  spirit  is  imprisoned. 

Now  as  to  the  specific  reasons  for  reorga- 
nization. First,  there  was  strong  professional 
opinion  in  the  welfare  field  that  determina- 
tion of  income  eligibility  should  be  separated 
from  provision  of  services.  We  have  accom- 
plished this  separation.  The  social  services 
that  were  once  all  grouped  together  under 
Welfare  are  now  assigned  to  appropriate  parts 
of  the  new  agency.  When  you  see  that  this 
puts  services  to  the  blind  and  the  disabled 
in  the  rehabilitation  agency.  I  think  you  will 
sense  the  logic  of  the  new  arrangement. 

Another  purpose  in  the  reorganization — 
and  a  purpose  that  should  interest  you  con- 
siderably— was  to  place  the  concept  of  re- 
habilitation at  the  very  heart  of  the  new 
agency.  For  at  least  four  years  now,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
Idea  of  rehabilitation  In  social  welfare  fields. 
So  this  Is  not  a  new  trend— but  I  hope  that 
our  action  will  strengthen  the  trend. 


Rehabilitation  has  taught  us  much  that  we 
are  now  trying  to  apply  In  all  the  fields  of 
health  and  welfare.  Rehabilitation  workers 
have  long  recognized  that  theirs  was  not  a 
simple,  one-step  operation.  Rebuilding 
broken  lives  and  bodies  requires  the  knowl- 
edge of  many  disciplines,  the  work  of  many 
hands.  Over  the  years,  rehabilitation  has 
built  strong  alliances  with  all  the  profes- 
sional and  voluntary  groups  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  shared  goal. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  In  the  re- 
habilitation process  is  finding  the  right  job 
for  the  disabled  Individual  and  helping  him 
adjust  to  that  job.  W'ith  the  increasing  em- 
phasis on  training  and  jobs  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, rehabilitation  has  something  special 
to  offer  In  the  field  of  work  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

People  who  work  In  rehabilitation  also 
know  that  results  are  seldom  obtained  over- 
night. It  takes  patient,  long-term  care  to 
teach  a  deaf  child  to  speak,  a  cripple  to  walk, 
or  to  make  the  ment.ally  retarded  self-suf- 
ficient, 

I  believe  we  can  extend  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  rehabilitation  to  many  more 
people  In  trouble.  We  can  salvage  many  more 
lives.  We  can  help  restore  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  those  outside  the  nialnstream  of 
society — the  people  in  urban  ghettoes  and 
rural  slums,  the  needy  and  disadvantaged. 

We  hope  the  new  organization  wiU  give  us 
the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  continue  to  em- 
phasize services  for  special  groups— the  aged, 
the  handicapped,  and  children.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  these  groups  tend  to  overlap,  and  so 
do  the  groups  themselves.  The  talents  and 
skills  required  to  deal  with  them,  while 
specialized  in  some  respects,  are  similar  in 
others. 

Trouble  for  an  Individual  or  a  family  often 
results  from  a  combination  of  related  prob- 
lems. Disability  and  dependency,  for  example, 
usually  go  hand  in  hand.  The  solution  re- 
quires a  number  of  approaches.  We  want  to 
encourage  a  unified  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems, with  special  emphasis  on  the  family. 
We  believe  that  the  new  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  can  make  this  possible 
and  that  each  of  its  parts  can  draw  on  the 
strengths  of  the  others  so  they  can  be 
mutually  reinforcing. 

A  word  about  the  separation  of  cash  pay- 
ments from  our  programs  of  service. 

We  are  wasteful  of  the  skills  of  people 
trained  to  provide  social  services  when  we 
require  them  to  spend  time  In  processing 
welfare  cases  or  in  determining  eligibility. 
Ovir  manpower  supply  is  too  limited  to  draw 
them  away  from  the  Job  for  which  they  were 
trained  and  which  so  desperately  needs  doing. 

Moreover,  social  services  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life.  They  aren't  nec- 
essarily related  to  income  or  to  income  main- 
tenance. People  from  all  walks  of  life  may 
need  emergency  help  in  running  a  home  when 
the  mother  is  sick  or  disabled.  They  may  need 
a  companion  for  an  aged  parent.  They  may 
need  counseling  or  other  assistance  when 
family  problems  Interfere  with  a  child's 
learning. 

These  services  should  be  imlversally  avail- 
able and  freely  accessible. 

"Vet  many  people  who  might  otherwise  use 
social  services  shun  them  because  they  are 
associated  with  public  assistance.  On  the 
other  hand,  social  services  cannot  be  really 
effective  when  they  are  linked  to  financial  aid 
and  are  viewed  as  a  condition  for  such  aid. 

In  short,  separating  the  two  functions  Is 
designed  to  make  the  entire  process  more  sim- 
ple, efficient,  and  dignified  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  free  scarce  manpower  to 
provide  services  to  those  who  need  them. 

Some  people  have  expressed  reservations 
about  one  aspect  of  the  reorganization — the 
merging  of  the  crippled  children's,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Although  they  see  merit  in  bringing 


together  services  for  special  groups  they  feel 
that  the  new  alignment  does  violence  to  the 
principle  of  dealing  with  the  "whole  child:  " 
that  It  fragments  rather  than  strengthens  our 
efforts  for  children. 

Let  me  say  first  that  fragmentation  Is  an 
ailment  that  can't  be  cured  by  the  organiza- 
tion chart.  There  aren't  boxes  on  the  chart 
big  enough  to  hold  all  the  pieces.  Programs 
that  significantly  affect  the  Lives  of  children 
are  conducted  in  every  HEW  agency  and  In 
several  other  umts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  always  will  be.  The  same  is  true 
of  programs  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

In  short,  we  can  never  put  all  the  activi- 
ties concerned  with  children  In  the  same  box 
on  the  chart.  We  must  group  together  ac- 
tivities that  seem  to  belong  together  and 
then  make  provision  for  coordination  among 
the  variotis  groupings.  This  we  have  done. 

In  the  long  run  the  cure  for  fragmentation 
is  an  ability  to  see  the  whole  problem,  a 
willingness  to  work  together  and  to  subordi- 
nate one's  personal  Interest  in  favor  of  the 
larger  goal. 

Handicapped  children  have  some  very 
special  problems.  They  need  specialized  medi- 
cal attention.  In  some  cases  throughout  their 
lives.  They  may  have  to  undergo  long  periods 
of  rehabilitation.  They  and  their  families 
may  need  a  variety  of  social  serv-lces.  They 
often  have  to  attend  special  classes.  All  of 
these  needs  can  be  met  in  a  more  efficient, 
more  coordinated  way  If  they  are  dealt  with 
in  a  single  unit. 

We  believe  that  through  the  new  organiza- 
tion we  can — pro\ide  services  to  children 
and  youth  with  a  far  broader  range  of  dis- 
abilities; 

Accomplish  early  identification  of  handi- 
capping conditions  and  supply  prompt  care 
to  prevent  a  lifetime  of  disability; 

Provide  more  and  better  services  for  the 
teen-age  handicapped,  whose  problems  have 
been  relatively  neglected;  and 

Make  better  use  of  limited  resources  to 
avoid  duplication. 

The  reorganization  should  also  strengthen 
our  program  for  the  aging. 

I  know  that  more  older  people  are  bene- 
fiting from  rehabilitation  services,  and  I 
applaud  this  trend.  Last  year  about  46.000 
people  aged  45  and  over  were  rehabilitated 
for  gainful  work  out  of  a  total  number  of 
close  to  175,000— about  one-fourth  of  the 
total. 

But  the  number  of  older  people  In  our 
population  is  Increasing.  And  In  my  opinion, 
we  have  barely  begun  to  think  constructively 
about  the  so-called  retirement  years. 

Many  people  who  have  reached  those  years 
may  never  be  able  to  return  to  the  world  of 
competitive  work.  Yet  they  might  continue 
to  be  productive  In  a  sheltered  environment. 
We  need  to  provide  for  such  people — per- 
haps through  an  expanded  sheltered  work- 
shop program — for  as  long  as  their  interest 
and  ability  lasts. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  more  example 
where  inter-agency  cooperation  Is  essen- 
tial— rehabilitation  for  handicapped  people 
who  file  disability  claims  under  the  social 
security  program. 

When  the  first  social  security  dlsabiUty 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1954,  Congress 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  workers 
should  not  only  have  the  security  of  a  regu- 
lar income  when  they  become  disabled  but 
should  also  be  helped  to  return  to  work.  The 
legislation  contained  Incentives  to  rehabili- 
tation while  retaining  the  cash  benefits  for 
disabled  workers.  These  provisions  have  been 
reinforced  and  expanded  over  the  last  decade, 
culminating  In  an  even  more  explicit  au- 
thorization In  1965  to  use  money  from  the 
disability  trust  fund  to  finance  the  rehablU- 
tatlon  of  beneficiaries. 

This  program  can  work  only  If  it  Is  a  uni- 
fied effort.  Neither  the  disabled  workers  nor 
society  will  get  full  value  from  the  program 
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If  the  payments  of  benefits  and  the  restora- 
tive services  represent  two  separat*.  Inde- 
pendent operations. 

This  Is  an  area  that  deserves  Increasing 
attention  If  we  are  to  help  more  people  move 
from  dependency  to  self-sufficiency. 

Finally.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  rehabili- 
tation community  to  direct  more  of  Its 
thinking  to  the  family.  If  we  are  to  Improve 
the  conditions  in  which  a  handicapped  per- 
son lives,  we  should  be  addressing  ourselves 
CO  his  entire  family  unit,  and  even  to  en- 
vironmental circumstances  that  extend  be- 
yond the  family.  Those  of  you  who  have  been 
working  with  Juvenile  delinquents  know 
how  Important  those  circumstances  can  be. 

The  home  environment  represents  stabil- 
ity and  inspiration  for  some,  a  place  of  con- 
flict and  frustration  for  others,  and  for  some. 
of  course,  home  or  famUy  life  are  non- 
existent. 

Much  of  the  current  effort  In  rehabillU- 
tlon  is  focused  on  the  Individual  and  his  dls- 
abilltv  If  our  approach  is  family  centered, 
and  if  It  uikes  into  account  the  environment 
in  which  rehabilitation  must  occur,  we  may 
be  more  successful  In  rehabilitating  the 
handicapped  person  himself;  we  may  help 
transform  disorganized  and  distraught  fam- 
Ules  Into  units  of  strength  and  purpose;  and 


we  may  succeed  in  building  the  foundation 
for  a  stronger  and  sounder  social  order. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty  of 
this  task.  It  amounts  to  asking  the  rehabili- 
tation workers  of  this  country  to  extend  the 
concept  of  rehabilitation,  so  that  it  embraces 
millions  of  p>eople  instead  of  thousands;  to 
relate  Itself  to  some  of  our  massive  social 
problems;  and  within  this  larger  framework, 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  excellence  wliich  has 
marked  the  emergence  of  modern  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped. 

I  don't  suppose  there  are  many  people  who 
have  had  more  varied  first-hand  contact  with 
all  of  the  so-called  helping  professions  than 
I  have.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  of  all  those 
fields,  none  rivals  your  own  in  ardent  com- 
mitment to  the  possibility  of  human  better- 
ment. You  have  a  never-say-dle  spirit  in 
these  matters  that  should  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample for  everyone. 

I  could  point  out  fields  of  social  effort  In 
which  many  practitioners  are  rather  e:islly 
discouraged  about  the  possibility  of  human 
betterment.  And  of  course  such  people  retreat 
quite  readily  to  goals  that  are  no  higher  than 
custodial  care  or  maintenance.  In  contrast 
you  honor  the  himian  spirit  by  believing  that 
it  Is  equal  to  truly  formidable  tasks.  And  your 
faith  helps  it  to  accomplish  those  tasks. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thihsd.w,  OcTOBi-K  12,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  D.  Kirkland  West.  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  Medford.  Oreg.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  invoke  Thy  bless- 
ing on  America,  especially  upon  those 
who  lead,  that,  ruled  by  Thy  spirit,  they 
may  have  the  moral  courage  and  wisdom 
to  stand  for  the  right  and  resist  that 
which  is  wrong.  May  our  liberties,  bought 
with  blood  and  sacrifice  by  our  fathers, 
not  be  eroded  by  the  selfish,  ess  or  ne- 
glect of  us  their  sons.  May  this  land, 
discovered  and  settled  by  men  of  stamina 
and  conviction,  be  so  advanced  in  its 
spiritual  and  political  heritage  that  the 
words.  "This  Nation,  under  God.  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all"  may  not  mock 
our  high  idealism  by  our  shallow  per- 
formance. 

With  gratitude  for  help  in  the  past  and 
dedication  to  the  tasks  of  the  future  we 
Implore  Thy  help  and  guidance.  In  Jesus 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


the  bill  (H.R.  10345)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  otlier  purposes,"  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Hruska, 
and  Mr.  Cotton  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1084.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620  of 
the  Revised  Stetutes  with  respect  to  payroll 
deductions  for  Federal  employees;  and 

S.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and  divi- 
dend provisions. 


This  seems  to  me  to  exemplify  the  very 
best  and  deepest  belief  we  hold  as  Americans": 
the  conviction  that  every  person  is  of  value. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Administrator  of  the  new  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Mary  Swltzer. 
Mary  is  Inclined  to  attribute  her  success  to 
her  long  bureaucratic  experience,  and  that 
is  certainly  an  Ingredient.  She  is  a  pro,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
old  pros  who  use  their  skill  and  experience  to 
block  progress  rather  than  advance  It,  so 
you  have  to  look  further  to  explain  Marys 
effectiveness. 

I  have  often  said  that  when  a  top  executive 
Is  selecting  his  key  associates,  there  are  only 
two  qualities  for  which  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  pay  almost  any  price — taste  and  judg- 
ment. Almost  everything  else  can  be  bought 
by  the  yard.  Mary  has  both  those  qualities  in 
liigh  degree. 

But  even  more  important,  she  has  the 
qualities  that  bring  the  world  alive — zest, 
enthusiasm,  and  spirit. 

She  has  taken  on  an  Immensely  difficult 
assignment.  She  has  the  largest  operational 
responblhillty  of  any  woman  In  government. 
If  you  will  give  her  your  support  and  help 
she  will  make  history  for  all  of  us. 


this  morniiig  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  Kirk- 
land West,  of  Medford,  Oreg.,  my  home- 
town. 

Dr.  West  was  the  minister  for  some  17 
years  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
which  my  family  and  I  worshiped  for 
some  10  years.  He  has  been  throughout 
this  time  a  powerful  influence  in  our  city 
and  in  all  of  southwestern  Oregon  for 
good  in  the  finest  and  deepest  sense  of 
the  word. 

A  man  of  God  in  his  daily  action  as 
well  as  in  word,  it  has  been  and  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  call  Kirk  West  ray 
friend.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  have  had  him  in  the  House  today,  call- 
ing all  of  us  to  turn  to  our  eternal  Lord 
for  sustenance,  guidance  and  strength  to 
make  our  owti  actions  match  our 
thoughts  and  our  words. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1968— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BOLAND  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
114561  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  10345.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
ai»d  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  D.  KIRKLAND 
WEST 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  state  my  deep  personal 
pleasui-e  at  having  had  the  invocation 


JOINT  EFFORT  OF  PRIVATE  INDUS- 
TRY AND  GOVERNMENT  IN  JOB- 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  a  news- 
paper known  for  its  conseiTative  scru- 
tiny of  Federal  initiatives,  has  added  its 
editorial  voice  to  those  of  responsible 
commentators  across  the  country  in 
commending  President  Johnson  for  his 
recently  announced  $40  million  plan  to 
get  private  industry  involved  in  job- 
training  programs  In  urban  slums. 

As  the  President  has  said,  this  plan 
will  benefit: 

The  forgotten  and  the  neglected — those 
citizens  handicapped  by  poor  health,  ham- 
pered by  years  of  discrimination  and  bypassed 
by  conventional  training  programs. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  all  of  us  wish  this 
new  endeavor  much  success.  With  the 
President  fully  committed  to  it,  and  with 
the  application  of  the  marvelous  re- 
sources of  talent  and  energy  possessed  by 
private  industry,  I  think  we  can  look 
forward  to  excellent  results. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
to  read  the  Globe-Democrat  editorial  on 
this  fine  new  program.  It  follows: 
New   Povekty   War   Barrage 

It  isn't  the  answer  to  the  poor  man's  pray- 
ers, but  President  Johnson  s  proposal  for  a 
Joint  effort  of  private  industry  and  the  fed- 
eral government  in  finding  Jobs  for  and  train- 
ing of  thousands  of  hard-core  unemployed 
seems  better  than  his  past  barrages  In  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Calling  on  private  Industry  to  bring  its  re- 
sources to  bear  on  "a  critical  national  prob- 
lem," the  President  has  suggested  a  nation- 
wide effort,  backed  by  $40  million  In  federal 
funds,  to  help  train  "the  forgotten  and  the 
neglected — those  citizens  handicapped  by 
poor  health,  hampered  by  years  of  discrimi- 
nation and  bypassed  by  conventional  train- 
ing programs." 

In  many  respects  this  is  a  creditable  idea. 
Those,  who  are  willing  to  work  but  lack  cer- 
tain basic  skills  and  therefore  find  it  more 
difficult  to  get  a  job,  should  be  helped  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  And  the  logical  ones 
to  train  them  are  the  men  in  private  industry 
who  know  what  they're  doing,  not  textbook 
theorists  who  have  never  practiced  what  they 
preach. 

As  to  financing  the  program,  the  estimated 
$40  million  expenditure  could  easily  be  di- 
verted from  some  of  the  vast  anti-poverty 
programs  already  in  existence.  It  might  even 
supplant  some  of  those  multi-billion  dollar 
social  experiments  If  It  proved  a  superior  per- 
former In  value  received. 

The  potential  dangers  to  the  proposal  seem 
to  lie  In  Its  Implementation.  If  attempted  on 
too  high  an  idealistic  plane  it  Is  likely  to  fall. 
Needed  Is  a  practical  approach  which  recog- 
nizes that  some  of  the  hard-core  unemployed 
are  that  way  by  choice,  finding  It  more  to 
their  liking  to  live  on  public  welfare,  and 
that  some  "bypassed  by  conventional  train- 
ing programs  '  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
avoid  them. 


THE       PRESIDENTS       SURCHARGE 
PROPOSAL  IS  GOOD  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  proposed  surcharge  tax  pro- 
posal is  beginning  to  get  the  full  and 
open  debate  in  the  Congress  which  such 
a  serious  economic  policy  merits. 

And  before  charge  and  countercharge 
obscure  forever  the  true  nature  of  the 
President's  tax  proposal,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
is  not,  as  I  see  it. 

First  and  foremost,  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge Is  not  a  tax  on  total  Income,  but 
a  tax  on  income  liability,  and  thus  much 
less  severe.  It  is  really  a  1  percent  tax. 

Second,  It  would  cost  nothing  to  those 
16  million  Americans  with  Incomes  of 
$5,000  a  year  or  less. 


Third,  it  would  cost  most  Americans 
only  a  few  dollars  a  month. 

Fourth,  it  is  temporary  and  can  and 
will  be  removed  when  no  longer  needed. 
This  may  be  wishful  thinking,  but  we 
have  seen  tax  redaction  during  this 
administration. 

Fifth,  it  will  help  stem  infiation,  halt 
rising  prices,  prevent  a  tight-money  mar- 
ket, and  avoid  new  hardships  on  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Each  day  we  do  not  enact  this  meas- 
ure, the  Federal  Government  loses  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  national  deficit 
becomes  larger,  the  fear  psychology  of 
runaway  inflation  gains  momentmn,  and 
some  80  months  of  sustained  prosperity 
are  threatened. 

The  President  is  saying  it.  Objective 
economists  bankers  and  businessmen  are 
saying  it.  More  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  saying  it.  If  a  tax  is  not  enacted  this 
session,  the  consequences  of  such  inac- 
tion will  be  much  more  injurious  to  the 
Nation  than  this  very  small  tax  increase. 

The  need  for  the  tax  will  not  go  away. 
It  will  not  be  chased  away  by  incanta- 
tions of  "cut  the  budget."  It  mu.st  and  will 
be  faced,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  test  of 
congressional  responsibility.  We  do  need 
to  cut  the  budget  and  reduce  spend- 
ing and  appropriations.  But  we  also  need 
this  surtax.  We  need  both.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Speaking  for  no  one  but  myself.  I  say 
that  I  intend  to  vot«  for  the  President's 
surcharge  tax  proposal  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  sound  and  proper,  and  because 
modern  government  must  have  the  power 
to  restrain  the  economy  as  well  as  pump 
prime  it.  It  is  not  an  easy  or  pleasant 
thing  to  recommend  any  kind  of  tax — 
but  the  alternative  is  more  unpleasant  to 
ponder. 

CONSIDERATION     OF    CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
on  Wednesday  next,  October  18,  to  bring 
to  the  House  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

STATUS  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  say  a  few  things  about 
appropriations  and  spending.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  subject — 
and  properly  so. 

Five  of  the  15  regular  appropriation 
bills  have  been  enacted  and  cleared  to 
the  President.  They  are  Interior.  Treas- 
ury-Post OflBce,  Defense,  legislative,  and 
Agriculture.  The  agriculture  bill  has  not 
yet  been  signed  by  the  President. 

Tlie   gentleman   from   Massachusetts 


[Mr.  BoLANDl  just  filed  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  Transportation  Agency  a  few 
minutes  ago.  We  agreed  on  it  in  con- 
ference yesterday. 

We  met  in  conference  this  morning  on 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
There  is  every  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  the  conference  report  in  next 
week. 

Earlier  this  week  we  were  in  conference 
on  the  Independent  OfBces-HUD  bill,  and 
on  the  space  program,  NASA  bill.  We 
made  considerable  progress.  I  would  say, 
and  it  looks  like  we  should  be  able  to 
conclude  those  next  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Stat«.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  the  judiciary  has  now  passed 
the  other  body;  we  are  ready  for  confer- 
ence on  that  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  recommitted 
several  days  ago.  We  hope  to  confer  on 
that  next  week. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  have  passed  the 
House  have  also  passed  the  other  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bill. 

This  would  leave  for  our  consideration, 
when  authorizations  therefor  are  pro- 
vided, the  military  construction  bill,  the 
foreign  assistance  bill,  and  the  final  sup- 
plemental bill  which  will  probably  carry 
funds  for  the  poverty  program  as  well  as 
certain  other  programs.  They  have  yet  to 
be  reported  to  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  House,  if 
Members  wish  to  recite  something  of 
what  they  are  doing  to  try  to  achieve 
economy,  that  they  can  tell  constituency 
that  this  House  will,  in  my  opinion,  vote 
to  reduce  appropriation  requests  below 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1968  by 
something  close  to  $6  billion,  instead  of 
the  $5  billion  figure  mentioned  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions.  We  are  moving 
toward  such  l  $6  billion  figure. 

We  have  been  holding  meetings  in  con- 
ference, and  as  a  result  thereof  it  has 
been  ver>'  difficult  for  the  committee  to 
do  anytliing  about  reclsions.  postpone- 
ments, and  deferrals  when  we  are  con- 
stantly in  session  on  these  other  matters. 
Yet  we  have  put  in  some  "Saturday"  time 
on  this  problem  and  we  shall  do  our  best 
along  this  liiie.  However,  our  major  con- 
tribution toward  economy  will  be  in  the 
appropriation  bills. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  tr>'  to 
recommend  some  further  st.eps  next  week 
toward  greater  economy.  While,  as  I  say, 
the  greatest  economies  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  several  appropriation  bills  which  we 
have  either  already  considered  or  will 
in  a  short  time  be  considering,  we  will 
nevertheless  have  further  economy  pro- 
posals to  submit  to  you  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  summary  tabula- 
tions showing  more  precise  information 
on  the  appropriation  totals. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tabulations  follow: 
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Does  not  inclade  any  "bart-doot"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  a; 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRiATION  BIU  TOTAl^  90TH  CONG,  1ST  SESS,  AS  OF  OCT.  12.  1967 

ppropriations  >  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills.  All  f  gures 
are  rounded  aniounts.|  


BUIs 


for  fiscal  1967         Bills  for  fiscal  1968        Bills  for  the  session 


tu  411  000  000  »«  J124,163,000,000  JUS,  574. 000, 000 

*    """?  %Xli  requests  lo,  appropriations  considered :::::::::::::::!               14.238,000:000  ' '  120.  M?,  000. 000  134,585.000,000 

2.  Amounts  in  14  bills  passed  by  House _173, 000,000  -3,816,000.000  -3. 989. OOP.  OOQ 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests ■  === 

14  533  000  000  =3124,234.000,000  138,767.000,000 

'■  ""?  'eXVefluests  for  appropriations  considered -y::               U;  rsrooo'.  000  '3  123.374.000,000  '37,831.000.0^0 

2.  Amounts  in  13  b.lls  passed  by  Senate _,.  n..  mo  -860.000,000  -936.000.000 

3   Change  from  corresponding  budge,  requests.  ::::;:::::::::::::               +219;000;0O0  +3.134,000,000  +3.353.000.000 

4.  Compared  witli  House  amounts  in  these  13  bills 

14  513  000  000  » 85. 955.000.000  100,488,000,000 

'   ''"^'I'S.  requests  tor  appropriations  considered ——"::"::::  K' ^4! 000! OOP  'S^l^^.mm  ««■  «88. OOP, OOP 

2.  Amounlj  approved  in  7  bills  enacted _  139, 000,000  -1,861,000,000  -2,000,000,000 

3  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  requests ^ 

for?sZrei  "$r5"oo'     0  tu?e°bT  jlrOM  oS;]!'Se  biil,  ^VoOO.OOO). 

■    SUMMAKV  OF  ACTIO.  ON  BUOCET  ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  .  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  90TH  CONG..  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  OCT.  12,    ^7 
.esnotinciudeary    :ii:    ;peappropria..os,crpermanen.appropriat»ns^n^^ 

~     ~     '  (i)  or  (-),  latest 

■  '  '"cot'i^r  Passed  House  '»e?  dT  P-ed  Senate  Enacted  ^XS^^' 

House  ^"*'*  . ^ 


Bnis  lor  fiscal  1968:  .7  613  787,000  J7, 499, 230.  POO 

Treasury-Post  Office 

District  ot  Columbia:  63  499  000  59.499.000 

Federal  payments 40'  goo'  000  48. 100,000 

Federal  loan  appropriation j  443'793'000  1.365.310,150 

Interior v     -\- '  f 30' 700' 000)  (16,200,000) 

Loan  and  contract authoruations ,,jjj  J()4'542'700  !  J  10,013, 178,782 

Independent  Offices-HUD. '  (40  POO  000)  

Contract  authorization. ,  .,  W  603  000  » 13, 137,488,000 

Labor-HEW VVi-— ,C J  2* 342 '942,' 000  >  2, 194, 026. 500 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary '-  ^^j'  jjj-  ^^  228, 089, 952 

Legislative  >5  021' 09?' 400  '4,770,580,950 

Agriculture. .     /gSg"  600, 000)  (859, 500, 000) 

Loan  authorization 1\  m  OOd  000  70,295,200.000 

Defense « l' 718' 618' 772  <  1.530, 198,  372 

Transponation 4' 867' 813  000  4.622,922,000 

Public  works S'lOO'OOO'OOO  4,583,400,000 

NASA !(2'937!000.000) - 

Military  construction """.'"  >  (3.818,736,000)  

Sup'p'fem'e"tr('^verty;'Vlhe?"d"^^^^^^^^^       Hems;    usual  ,(2  284  949,000)  

supplementals) '       . ■ 

c  K.  .  I  iQ«8  hill.                                                -  124,163,707.004  120,347.223,706 

Subtotal,  1968  bills ======== 

Bills  for  fiscal  1967:       ,  ,  ,^,  ,.  12,275,870,000  12,196.520.000 

Detense  supplemental  (Vietnam) 2  134  932  833  2,041,826,133 

2d  supplemei'.tal '       '       ' 

,,„„K,i  14,410,802,833  14,238,346,133 

SubtotaL  1967  bills '      '       '  =^===^ 

Cumulative  appropriation  totals  lor  the  session:  ^^^  ^^  g^^  j3^_  5g5_  jgg^  339 

House  (14  bills) '       '       '                  

Senate  (13  bills) 

Enacted  (7  bills)..  


I  Perm 
066.000 
tentativel 
IncI 


$7,615,148,000  t7. 555, 167, 000          $7,545,641,000 

ritp'iia'nnn    i  199  359  550  1,382,848.350 

'•     0'700'§TO)  '(16: 260:  MO)             '(16;2PO.0OO) 

J  >  10  820;  513, 700  •!  10,  514,830.900  

(40  000  000)  (40,000,000)  

>11 424  146  000  13.421,660,000  

J2  347  803  195  »  2, 1 86, 1 05,  500  ^-„,- 

'  576  005  210  275  885  804                  275,  699. 035 

3  5. 021' 097' 400  >6,782  529  789           3  4,952,945,700 

/RWMO'OOO)  909  000  000)              (859.600,000) 

71^58Vo«)Mo'  70lY2',32d,000           69.936.620,000 

•  r  718' 618;  772  '1.651,407,272  

4867813000  4.776.064,000  

5100000,000  4,678,900,000  


-$69,507,000 

-4,000,000 

-1,500,000 

-75,369,650 

(-14,500,000) 

-305, 682, 800 

""'-2."486."6o6' 

-161.697,695 

-306.175 

-68.151,700 

-'l647;38O'06o" 
-67,211,500 
-91,749,000 

-421.100,000 


124.233,363.277    123,374,229.815     84,093,754.085   -2,916,141.520 


12,275,870,PPO 
2,257,604,652 


12. 196, 520,  POO 
2,260,246,933 


12,196,520,000 
2,197,931.417 


-79,350,000 
-59,673,235 


14.533,474,652     14,456.766,933     14.394,451,417     -139,023,235 


138.766.837.929 
100.487,943,262 


137,830,996,748    ... 


'98,488.205,502 


-3,988,939,998 

-935,841,U-1 
-1,999,737,760 


S«i"r^«»'H;usebi     $^2Vi^0«0:  Senate  b.Fl.  $955,000,«)0).     ^^^_„^..   „ 
*^J^pT,,c"p|on  ---ttiorizations  as  lollows:^  n^^^^^^^^^^ 

i"^'5"^0  0M^rbl^dg?t'es?ma?eVanrHouse  bill;  State,'  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary. 


235,000.000 
Labor-«EW. 


House  bill  $65  000,000;  Senate  bill,  $75,000,000).  .         

■  These  aTe  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  committee. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  for 
moving  in  the  last  10  days  or  so  with 
much  greater  speed  in  trying  to  achieve 
final  results  on  these  various  appropria- 
tion bills.  I  applaud  this  action. 

Mr  ^L^HON.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  had  moved  much  earlier  in 


period.  Our  schedule  was  to  bring  all  the 
bills  to  the  House  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  June  30  last.  The  reason 
we  have  been  able  to  move  more  rapidly 
in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  other  body  has  been  passing 
these  bills.  There  has  been  no  change  m 
our  pace  except  that  change  which  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  actions  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield 
further.  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  body  has  been  somewhat  slow 
in  the  consideration  of  the  various  ap- 


Sr  session:  along  in  thrMaI.h::j'uAe    pn^priation  bills.  However,  now  that  they 


have  acted  more  rapidly,  I  reaffirm  what 
I  said  a  minute  ago— that  the  variou.^ 
conferences  between  the  House  and  the 
other  body's  conferees  have  been  heid  I 
would  say  much  more  quickly  than  might 
have  been  otherwise  if  there  had  not  been 
the  pressure  from  the  House  to  get  some 
affirmative  action  on  appropriation  bills. 
Also,  I  think  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  done  a  good  Job  in  reduc- 
ing the  obligational  authority  provided 
for  in  these  various  bills  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budeet.  I.  certainly,  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  the  reductions  estimated 
to  "approximate  $6  billion  which  have 
been    mentioned    by    the    distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. ,  . 

I  hope  that  before  this  session  ad- 
journs that  we  may  even  go  beyond  the 
figure,  $6  billion,  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  The  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  that  a  reduction  of  $6  billion 
in  obUgational  authority  in  appropria- 
tion bills  does  not  automatically  mean 
that  there  will  be  a  comparable  reduc- 
tion in  anticipated  expenditures  during 
the  cm-rent  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  it  does  mean  there  will  be 
a  reduction  of  that  amount  in  expendi- 
tures in  time,  this  year,  or  in  succeed- 
ing years.  A  dollar  not  appropriated  is 
a  dollar  that  cannot  be  expended. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that,  while  we  are  pointing  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  reductions  in  the  appro- 
priation requests,  that  this  can— par- 
tially, or  even  wholly— be  offset  by 
legislation  otherwise  that  increases 
rather  than  decreases  demands  on  the 
Treasury.  'We  are  going  to  have  to  sub- 
tract from  the  savings  in  appropriations 
the  amount  that  was  approved  yester- 
day in  the  House  for  additional  pay  for 
various  Government  workers  beyond  the 
administration  recommendations.  That 
applied  not  only  to  the  current  fiscal 
1968,  but  reached  on  into  future  years, 
and  will  total,  of  course,  many  billions  of 
dollars  overtime. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  -wm  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  absolutely  accurate  and,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  as  well  as  he  voted 
to  hold  the  lid  on  expenditures  as  the 
gentleman  Indicated  would  be  reflected 
in  the  pay  bill  that  was  approved  by  the 
House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  in  the  last  several  weeks, 
particularly,  is  having  a  salutary  impact 
on  the  various  conferences  which  are  be- 
ing held  on  the  various  appropriation 
bills. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  when  he  meets  in 
conferences  that  are  coming  up  on  ap- 
propriation bills,  will  simply  let  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
know  that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  not  only  mean  business  on 
obligational  authority,  but  also  on 
si>ending. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  not  wholly  inexperi- 
enced in  dealing  with  the  other  body, 
and  letting  the  other  body  know  our 
views.  But  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  are  appreciated. 

Of  course  I  would  add.  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  that  we  may  keep  the  matter  of  econ- 
omy and  reductions  in  perspective,  that 
of  the  approximately  $6  billion  that  we 
hope  to  cut  from  the  appropriation  re- 
quests, $3,816  billion  was  cut  by  the 
House  in  the  several  bills  not  in  the  last 
several  weeks  but  in  the  last  several 
months.  Those  cuts  were  made  weeks 
and  months  before  we  had  the  recent 
economy  outbreak.  Tlie  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  been  in 
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the  economy  business  for  many  months. 
And  the  remainder  of  tlie  approximate 
$6  bilUon  or  so  likeb'  total  cut  would 
come — as  we  have  expected  right  along 
and  as  I  have  indicated  a  number  of 
times  on  the  floor— from  the  remaining 
approximately  S9  billion  of  appropria- 
tion requests  still  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  awaiting  the 
legislative  authorization  bills. 

But  to  repeat,  the  $3,816  billion  reduc- 
tion thus  far  made  by  the  House  was 
made  long  ago.  For  example : 

The  Treasui-y-Post  Office  appropri- 
ation bill  passed  the  House  on  March  22. 
It  was  $114,557,000  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

The  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  passed  the  House  on 
April  18,  was  $5,500,000  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

The  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  the  House  on 
April  27;  it  was  $78,482,850  below  the 
budget  estimates  for  new  appropriations 
and  $14,500,000  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  loan  and  contract  authoriza- 
tions. ,  ^^ 

The  independent  offices  and  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  House  on  May  17.  and 
was  $791,463,918  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  new  appropriations  and  $40,- 
000,000  below  the  budget  for  contract 
authorization. 

The  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
"Welfare  appropriation  bill  passed  the 
House  on  May  25.  It  was  $185,115,000 
below  the  budget  requests  for  appropri- 
ations. 

The  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
judiciarv  appropriation  bill  passed  the 
House  on  May  31.  It  was  $148,915,500  be- 
low the  budget  requests  for  appropri- 
ations. ^  ^, 

The  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill  passed  the  House  on  June  1.  It  was 
$3,221,180  below  the  budget  requests  for 
appropriations. 

The  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
passed  the  House  on  June  6,  and  was 
$250,516,450  below  the  budget  requests 
for  appropriations. 

The  Defense  appropriation  bill  passed 
the  House  on  June  13.  It  was  $1,288,800,- 
000  below  the  budget  requests  for  appro- 
•priations.  . 

The  Transportation  appropriation  bill 
passed  the  House  on  July  18.  being  $188,- 
420,400  below  the  budget  requests  for 
appropriations. 

The  public  works  appropriation  bill 
passed  the  House  on  July  25.  It  was 
$244,891,000  below  the  budget  estimates 
for  appropriations. 

The  NASA  appropriation  bill  passed 
the  House  on  Auerust  22.  and  was  $516.- 
600.000  below  the  budget  requests  for 
appropriations. 

These  reductions  add  to  $3,816,483,298 
in  new  appropriations  and  $54,500,000  in 
loan  and  contract  authorizations, 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  this 
question: 


May  some  of  us  draw  a  conclusion, 
hopefully  from  this  colloquy,  that  now 
that  these  money  bills  are  being  expe- 
dited, and  with  a  tax  bill  apparently  be- 
ing dead,  that  maybe  somewhere  before 
the  snow  flies  early  in  November  we 
might  look  for  a  final  adjournment  of 
this  Congress? 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  care 
to  express  an  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  yield  to  the  ma- 
joritv  leader  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  that.  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to 
talk  about  the  tax  bill  or  about  adjourn- 
ment at  this  time.  But  I  have  understood 
that  probably  the  poverty  authorization 
bill  mav  be  many  weeks  away.  I  do  not 
know.  And  there  has  been  no  agreement 
on  the  authorization  bill  for  foreigii  aid. 
So  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,  but 
we  are  seeing  a  little  light  through  the 
clearing.  I  would  say. 

Mr  COLMER.  If  I  may  comment  just 
briefly  on  that:  It  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  permit  this  poverty  program  and  some 
more  of  these  spending  programs  to  re- 
main out  in  the  woods  for  some  distance 
in  order  that  we  might  get  o-or  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  better  shape. 

I  am  just  hoping— as  I  am  sure  many 
Members  of  this  Congress  are — that  we 
can  see  the  end  somewhere  in  sight  to 
this  rather  long  and  apparently  unneces- 
sary lengthening  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr  ^L\HON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr    LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  if  we  continue  funding  the 
poverty  program  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  as  we  are  now  fund- 
ing it.  we  are  expending  at  a  higher  rate 
than  we  will  expend  under  a  regular  ap- 
propriation for  the  poverty  program. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
not  even  started  its  hearings  on  the  pov- 
erty program  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  continuing  resolution  under  which 
the  OEO  is  operating  today  is  funding 
that  program  at  a  much  higher  level 
than,  I  am  sure,  will  be  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  up  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

So  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  get  this 
thing  out  on  the  floor  to  start  our  appro- 
priation hearings  as  soon  as  that  author- 
ization is  through,  perhaps  in  3  weeks, 
and  start  our  hearings  on  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  OEO  so  that  we  can  get  away 
from  this  operation  under  a  continuing 
basis  which  gives  the  OEO  much  more 
money  than  it  would  have  under  the 
reeular  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appro- 
priation last  vear  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, which  is  the  applicable  rate  under 
the  continuing  resolution,  was  about  $16 
billion.  The  budget  estimate  is  S2.060,- 
000  000  So  while  I  do  not  dispute  what 
the  Gentleman  from  -Wisconsin  says.  I 
wouid  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  how 
the  current  spending  rate  could  be  higher 
than  the  rate  of  last  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  feel- 
ing of  this  House  right  now,  as  far  as  the 
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poverty  program  and  the  operations  of 
the  OEO,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
two  separate  votes,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  with  his  co- 
operation we  can  reduce  that  spending 
level  by  at  least  $400  million. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  distinguished 
chairman  indicate  what  the  spending 
level  will  be  for  highway  beautification 
under  the  continuing  resolution  which 
has  not  been  yet  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  has  not  come  before 
us  yet.  Unobligated  balances  remain  from 
appropriations  made  in  previous  years. 
There  is  an  authorization  bill  pending,  as 
I  understand,  but  it  has  not  been  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi !Mr.  CoLMERl  expressed  his  con- 
cern, as  others  have  previously  expressed 
their  concern,  about  the  prolongation  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  would  only 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  a  friend  tan- 
talized me  yesterday  with  a  newspaper 
picture  of  some  beautiful  strings  of  bass 
that  are  being  caught  in  Mississippi.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  session  end 
promptly  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  could  join  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  in  going  after  a  few  of  those 
bass.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  could  help  us  to  get  to- 
gether on  this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  will  cooperate  as 
much  as  possible. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  SIT 
THIS  AFTERNOON  TO  CONSIDER 
H.R.  8311 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  this  afternoon  to  consider  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments, 
H.R.  8311. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  diligence  in 
detecting  violations  and  for  taking  dis- 
ciplinary action  to  slow  down  these 
abuses.  I  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  po- 
lice this  program  and  am  happy  to  con- 
gratulate those  who  accomplish  anything 
in  this  field. 


DETECTIONS    OF    VIOLATIONS    UN- 
DER THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ONEAL of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  news  item  from  Atlanta  on  October  8, 
1967,  reports  that  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  disqualified  two 
Georgia  merchants  for  90  days  from  tak- 
ing part  In  the  food  stamp  program  be- 
cause of  violations. 

The  complaint  charged  that  the  stores 
sold  Ineligible  items  and  gave  cash  as  < 
change  In  food  stamp  transactions. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  A  LEGAL  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  this  Congress,  which 
would  proclaim  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
national  holiday  in  the  United  States.  It 
so  happens  that  precisely  today,  October 
12.  is  Columbus  Day  and  a  legal  holiday 
in  35  Stat€s  of  the  Union  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Columbus  and 
his  brave  men  are  also  remembered  on 
this  armiversary  in  Spain  and  our  sister 
republics  of  Latin  America. 

It  was  exactly  475  years  ago  that  this 
man  of  vision,  accused  of  being  a  dreamer 
and  a  charlatan,  set  sail  from  the  port  of 
Palos  to  accomplish  one  of  the  great  feats 
of  history.  I  believe  it  is  proper  that  his 
deed  should  be  commemorated  by  this 
Nation,  not  only  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  man.  himself,  but  to  recognize  that 
the  New  World  got  its  civilized  start 
thj'ough  him.  Finally,  we  should  honor 
the  millions  of  citizens  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  descent  in  this  country,  who  have 
contributed  richly  to  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  means  of  rec- 
ognition than  through  the  bills  proposed 
by  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
StrattonI.  These  are  the  identical  House 
bills  number  H.R.  2372  and  H.R.  1300. 

I  have  given  you — 

Columbus  told  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain — 

a  l.ind  of  innumerable  riches,  Inhabited  by 
people  who  can  be  converted  to  our  Christian 
faith.  This  will  be  the  land  of  tomorrow. 

Time  has  proved  his  prediction. 

In  honoi'ing  Columbus  on  this  armi- 
versary, we  should  also  join  together  In 
recognizing  the  common  destiny  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  Americas,  which  des- 
tiny was  born  of  the  faith  and  bravery 
and  skill  of  this  man  of  history. 


THE    PROGRAM    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 


one  of  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Issued  a  very  inter- 
esting report  earlier  this  year  which,  i 
feel,  justifies  comment  and  some  meas- 
ure of  commendation.  The  agency  is  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
founded  29  years  ago  by  the  Congress 
to  give  farmers  self-help  protection  of 
their  production  costs  with  insurance 
against  bad  weather,  plant  disease  and 
insects.  For  most  crops,  it  is  all-risk  pro- 
tection. The  report  referred  to  is  the 
1966  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

A  major  point  which  the  report  makes 
Is  that  the  American  Fanner's  out-of- 
pocket  "dollar  cost"  of  farming  is  sky- 
rocketing and  making  it  riskier  each  suc- 
ceeding year  to  farm  in  the  face  of  pos- 
sible weather  disaster. 

The  report  further  states  that  farm- 
ers today  pay  large  amounts  of  money 
for  fertilizers,  lime,  herbicides,  hybrid 
seeds,  expensive  but  necessary  machin- 
ery, fuel,  labor,  higher  land  prices,  and 
higher  taxes — most  of  which  were  less 
of  a  major  cost  factor  25  years  ago. 

The  old  days  of  oats  for  the  horses  and 
manure  for  the  oats  are  no  more. 

The  report  summarizes.  A  chart  ac- 
companying the  article  shows  that  in 
1940,  two-thirds  of  the  supplies  and  ma- 
terials a  farmer  needed  to  grow  a  crop 
were  "non-purchased" — that  is,  farm 
produced.  Today,  In  contrast,  a  farmer 
has  to  lay  out  cold  cash  for  more  than 
half  the  things  he  uses  In  planting  and 
growing  a  crop. 

According  to  the  report: 

The  growing  financial  risk  in  farming  i.'i 
bringing  the  Job  of  the  PCIC  to  the  center 
of  the  stage. 

It  also  sets  forth  a  tabulation  showing 
that  between  1940  and  1966  FCIC  ex- 
panded from  $67  million  to  $640  million 
in  total  protection.  I  am  Informed  that 
protection  for  1967  Is  estimated  at  more 
than  $750  million.  The  number  of  eligi- 
ble counties  and  the  number  of  acres 
Insured  have  approximately  quadrupled 
since  1940. 

I  am  proud  that  Congress  had  the  fore- 
sight 29  years  ago  to  provide  fanners 
this  kind  of  voluntary  Insurance  when 
it  was  no'„  available  anywhere  else. 
Greater  investments  In  fanning  have 
made  FCIC  Increasingly  important  to 
our  farming  population — and  to  the 
towns  and  cities  whose  economies  rise 
and  fall  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
farmers. 

The  latest  report  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  indicates  it  is  do- 
ing a  commendable  job  of  expanding,  re- 
vising and  modernizing  its  program  pro- 
portionate to  the  farmers'  growing  need 
for  the  vital  protection  it  supplies. 
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REPUBLICAN      MOTIVES      IN      90TH 
CONGRESS  QUESTIONED 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  House  seem  deter- 
mined to  write  a  sorry  record  for  this 
session.  Their  action  of  yesterday,  deny- 
ing a  pay  increase  to  Federal  civil  serv- 
ants engaged  in  the  antipoverty  effort, 
is  a  shocking  and  even  imprudent  act  of 
irresponsibility. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
probablv  the  finest  civil  service  in  the 
world.  'The  men  and  women  who  serve 
this  country  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
competent  and  dedicated  and  insuffi- 
ciently appreciated  work  force.  And  I 
want  the  people  of  this  country  to  know 
that  the  employees  at  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  just  as  competent 
and  iust  as  dedicated  as  any  other  group 
of  people  in  the  Federal  Eer\ice. 

In  fact,  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  Federal  agency  in  which 
people  work  harder  days  and  nights  and 
weekends  than  they  do  at  OEO. 

The  real  issue  over  this  discriminatory 
denial  of  a  pay  increase  to  the  OEO  em- 
plovees  is  not,  as  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers suggested  yesterday,  totally  false 
assertion  that  war  on  poverty  employees 
are  overpaid. 

Rather,  this  action  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  Republican  need  for  a  whip- 
ping boy,  a  scapegoat.  Their  foolish  and 
capricious  action  is  a  play  to  the  peanut 
gallery  of  misinformed  public  opmion. 
The  only  truthful  words  spoken  by  the 
sponsors  of  that  amendment  were  to  the 
effect  that  a  slap  at  Sargent  Shriver  and 
his  agency  would  be  "popular"  with  some 
voters  back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  begin  to  wonder  about 
the  mission  the  Republicans  have  set  for 
themselves  in  this  session.  First  they 
work  to  prevent  Federal  aid  to  eliminate 
rats.  They  thought  rats  were  funny.  Now 
they  slash  at  civil  servants  whose  only 
transgression  is  that  they  work  to  help 
the  poor  out  of  poverty.  And  they  do  that 
because  it  is  "popular." 

The  American  people  must  be  unhappy 
with  this  kind  of  conduct,  and  well  they 
should  be.       

OPPOSITION  BY  RUSSIA  TO  PAS- 
SAGE OF  ICEBREAKERS  IN  ARCTIC 
WATERS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  contacted  the  White  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  tc  urge  that  a  re- 
view be  made  of  the  U.S.  pohcy  of  allow- 
ing Innocent  passage  to  foreign  vessels 
In  the  U.S.  territorial  waters,  especially 
as  it  concerns  Russia.  As  all  of  you  know, 
I  am  sure,  Russia  denied  innocent  passage 
through  the  Vllkitski  Straits  to  two  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  ships  that  were  on  an  m- 
nccent  scientific  mission. 

Rafter  than  pursue  their  mission  of 
circumnavigating  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
two  ships  were  ordered  to  return. 

In  checking  Into  this  matter,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  since  September  1965  there 
have  been  262  Soviet  ships  sighted  in 


passage  within  12  miles  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Florida,  for  instance,  and  25 
ot)served  in  irmocent  passage  in  U.S. 
terrltorlel  -waters. 

During  the  past  2  years  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  more  than  50  Soviet  vessels 
have  passed  through  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  logical  to  me  that  if  Russia 
refu-sed  innocent  passage  to  our  vessels, 
we  should  refuse  innocent  passage  to  her 
vessels,  and  I  am  asking  that  our  policy 
be  reviewed  Immediately  so  that  no  Rus- 
sian vessel  will  be  allowed  innocent  pass- 
age in  U.S.  territorial  waters  imtil  Rus- 
sia changes  its  policy  and  allows  U.S. 
ships  innocent  passage  in  Its  territorial 
waters  according  to  recognized  interna- 
tional law. 


PROTECTION  OF  ANIMALS  USED  IN 
RESEARCH 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
slice  I  and  20  of  my  colleagues  Intro- 
duced H.R.  13168  en  September  26. 1  have 
received  numerous  calls  and  letters  re- 
que'^ting  information  on  the  bill  from 
concerned  people  all  over  the  country 
who  wish  their  Representative  to  jom 
with  the  original  sponsors  in  supporting 
the  bill.  .    ^        ,,  _ 

Many  calls  have  also  come  m  from  the 
offit-es  of  interested  colleagues  on  the  Hill. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
brieflv  explain  the  bill. 

First,  I  wo'old  like  to  say  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill  is  to  give  protection  to 
animals  used  in  research  which  do  not 
have  benefit  from  existing  legislation. 
We  went  far  last  year  in  pa.ssing  Public 
Law  89-544,  which  does  regulate  dealers, 
the  transport  of  animals,  and  prohibits 
petnanping.  These  provisions  of  Pubhc 
Law  89-544  are  not  changed  or  affected. 

But  in  passing  89-544.  we  still  left  a 
large  area  void  of  protection — that  is  the 
area  of  the  laboratory.  The  Secretary  of 
•AcricuUure  was  given  only  very  limited 
powers  to  establish  standards  and  regu- 
lations in  89-544.  Before  I  go  farther,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  that  law  the 
point  which  Imiits  the  protection  in  the 
laboratory  under  89-544: 

Sec.  18.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulg.ite  rules,  regulations  or  orders  for  the 
h'lndllng,  care,  treatment,  or  inspection  of 
animals  during  actual  research  or  experi- 
mentation, by  a  research  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  such  research  facility. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  if  the  re- 
search facility  deems  the  animal  is  in 
the  research  or  experimental  process 
when  he  enters  the  laboratory,  89-544 
docs  not  cover  him. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13168, 
those  animals  once  in  the  laboratory 
would  receive  the  benefit  of  humane  care 
as  the  result  of  a  set  of  re,gulations  and 
standards.  I  believe  that  the  area  of  the 
laboratory  should  be  the  focal  point  of 
concern  for  humanitarians.  The  animals 


used  in  the  laboratories  deserve  the 
safeguards  of  humane  treatment  which 
they  are  not  presently  afforded  imder 
Public  Law  89-544. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  all 
warmblooded  animals  would  receive 
those  guarantees  under  H.R.  13168, 
whereas  Public  Law  89-544  deals  only 
with  six  species. 

The  standards  and  regulations  estab- 
lished in  H.R.  13168  are  to  be  pro- 
mulgated bv  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  taking  into 
coi-Lsideration  any  which  were  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Inspections  are  called  for  in  H.R. 
13168,  to  make  sure  that  each  laboratory 
is  in  comphance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Accreditation  of  a  laboratory  or 
research  facility  will  be  based  on  these 
inspections.  Inspections  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  or  his  agents, 
based  on  the  standa'-ds  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary. ... 
To  maintain  constant  compliance  with 
these  rules  and  regulations,  a  committee 
within  each  laboratory  is  to  be  estab- 
hshed  and  at  least  one  member  of  the 
committee  must  be  a  veterinarian.  Hav- 
ing a  veterinarian  on  each  laboratory- 
committee  is  an  added  assurance  for 
those  concerned  with  hvimane  treatment 
of  animals. 

I  would  Uke  to  stress  at  this  time  that 
the  committee  is  not  responsible  for  the 
accreditation  or  Inspection.  The  Secre- 
tary is  the  sole  authority  here.  The  com- 
mittee only  sees  to  it  that  between  in- 
spections the  laboratory  is  in  compliance 
and  make  sure  that  all  persons  using  or 
caring  for  animals  are  qualified  to  do  so. 
None  of  these  tasks  are  to  the  exclusion 
of  inspection  by  the  Secretary. 

For  a  research  facility  to  be  accredited 
and  maintain  that  accreditation.  It  must 
pass  inspection  at  any  time — not  just 
once. 

One  of  the  provisions  spelled  out  in 
the  biU  requires  the  laboratories  to  use 
anesthesia  or  paln-kllling  drugs  in  all 
cases,  Tlie  only  exceptions  would  be 
where  it  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment.  There  presently  is  no 
provision  for  easing  the  pain  of  animals 
used  in  laboratories  for  research.  And 
this  is  an  important  point.  Public  Law 
89-544  is  greatly  deficient  here  and  this 
is  a  major  concern  of  humanitarians. 

Many  operations  are  now  performed 
which  would  not  be  affected  if  the  ani- 
mal was  given  the  benefit  of  a  pain- 
killing  drug.  I  think  these  animals  should 
be  granted  this  benefit. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
grant  humane  treatment  to  animals  used 
in  research  without  interfering  or  Im- 
peding research.  That  purpose  will  be 
accomplished  in  H.R.  13168. 

At  this  time  I  would  hke  to  include  a 
more  detailed  question  and  answer  sheet 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  an  analysis  of  the  legislation : 

ANSWERS     TO     QUESTIONS      MOST     PREQUENTLT 

AsivED  ABOtrr  THE  RocERS-jAvrTS  Bill 
Q   What  effect  would  this  legislation  have 
on  PL,  89-544   (The  Dealer's  BIU  passed  In 

196G?I 

A,  None  Immediately.  P.L.  89-544  wiU  re- 
main in  full  force  lor  two  years  after  the 
new  bill  Is  passed  In  order  to  insure  c5on- 
tinuous  protection  for  animals.  After  that, 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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In  enforcing  standards  within  dealers'  prem- 
ises refT,ilatlng  the  procurement  o£  animals. 
and  searching  for  lost  anlmiUs  both  outside 
and  inside  laboratories  will  continue  as  It  is 
being  done  at  present.  But  at  that  time,  the 
care 'of  animals  within  laboratories  will  be 
stricken  out  of  89-544  and  transferred  to 
the  extended  program. 

Q  What  effect  will  the  Introduction  of  the 
new  bill  have  on  the  current  approprlaUons 
for  P.L.  89-544? 

A  This  bill  should  make  no  difference 
whatever  on  appropriations  for  P.L.  89-544 
for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  After  the  care 
of  animals  in  laboratories  ceases  to  come 
under  that  law.  the  appropriations  may  be 
adju.sted  to  whatever  Is  necessary  to  continue 
the  denier  operations. 

Q.  H  jw  will  the  care  of  animals  be  changed 
when  they  are  taken  away  from  the  protec- 
tion of  P.L.  89  544? 

A  PL.  89-544  protects  only  6  species  of 
animals  In  about  1.400  research  laboratories 
out  of  a  possible  10,000.  and  then  only  when 
the  animals  are  not  under  experimentation. 
The  new  program  will  cover  all  warm- 
blooded animals  in  nearly  all  laboratories, 
including  commercial  plants  making  drugs, 
cosmetics,  detergents,  etc.  where  some  of  the 
most  painful  work  Is  performed.  The  stand- 
ard set  up  for  Pi.  89-544  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  new  standards,  with  many  ad- 
ditions. For  example.  P.L.  89-544  is  strictly 
limited  to  regulating  only  8  categories  of 
care  and  housing,  whereas  the  Rogers-Javits 
BUI  will  allow  the  Secretary  to  make  regula- 
Uons  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  bodily 
comfort,  such  as  provisions  for  exercise 
which  are  excluded  by  law  from  PL.  89-544. 
And.  of  course,  there  will  be  many  regula- 
tions for  keeping  pain  to  a  minimum  In 
different  situations. 

Q.  II  PX.  89-544  had  enough  funds  and 
enough  time  couldn't  It  do  all  this? 

A.  No.  More  money  would  only  allow  for 
more  frequent  inspections  of  the  same  ani- 
mals under  the  same  limited  circumstances. 
CJoverage  for  more  animals  in  more  labora- 
tories for  more  purposes  CAn  only  be  done 
If  a  new  law  is  p.'issed. 

Q.  Shouldn't  we  wait  to  see  how  the  pres- 
ent law  works  before  branching  out  Into 
something  new? 

A.  P.L.  8*-544  has  proved  Itself  to  work 
extremely  well  in  the  limited  field  it  covers. 
What  more  will  a  few^  more  years  prove  while 
95 '"c  of  all  laboratory  animals  get  no  pro- 
tection at  all? 

Q.  Why  should  a  laboratory  appoint  Its 
own  committee  to  implement  to  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations?  Isn't  this  Just  self- 
policing? 

A.  It  would  be  administratively  almost  im- 
possible for  any  government  agency  to  ap- 
point committees  for  10.000  laboratories. 
These  committees  do  not  take  the  place  of 
outside  Inspections,  they  merely  serve  be- 
tween Inspections  to  be  responsible  for  see- 
ing that  the  laboratory  Is  In  compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  law.  They  will  also  see 
that  all  persons  using  or  caring  for  animals 
are  adequately  qualified  to  do  so.  and  to  re- 
view painful  procedures  in  order  to  protect 
the  animals  from  unnecessary  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

Q  How  can  we  be  sure  that  these  commit- 
tees perform  these  duties? 

A.  The  bill  provides  that  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  must  be  a  veterinarian, 
because  a  veterinarian  can  give  advice  on  the 
proper  care  of  various  species  of  animals. 
Not  only  the  compliance  with  regulations. 
but  the  judgments  which  are  made  by  the 
committee  will  be  periodically  reviewed  by 
Inspectors  who  are  professionally  qualified  to 
evaluate  these  Judgments. 

Q.  If  the  "professional  body"  which  Is 
chosen  to  Inspect  Is  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Accreditation  of  Laboratory  Animal 
Care,  a  body  which  Is  sponsored  by  the  major 
blo-medlcal  scientific  societies,  wouldn't  this 


allow  laboratories  to  be  inspected  by  their 
own  colleagues  who  would  tend  to  be  too 
lenient? 

A.  The  Secretary  may  use  any  accrediting 
body  of  his  choice  to  serve  only  as  his  agents 
to  make  reports  on  whether  a  laboratory  Is 
complying  with  regulations  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  accreditation.  It  will  have 
no  power  to  change  or  ignore  these  regula- 
tions In  making  Its  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions. If  the  Secretary  suspects  that  his  ap- 
pointed agents  are  not  making  proper  Judg- 
ments, he  may  send  his  own  employee  to  re- 
view the  situation,  and  any  laboratory  found 
not  In  compliance  will  face  a  fine  of  $500  a 
day  plus  loss  of  the  privilege  to  receive  grants 
or  contracts  from  the  government.  Nor  does 
any    professional    body   have   any   power   to 
accredit  on  Its  own.  Only  the  Secretary  can 
determine  If  a  laboratory  merits  accredita- 
tion and  confer  It.  Actually  PL.  89-544  has  a 
much  more  lenient  self-policing  clause  than 
any  in  this  bill.  Under  that  law  any  labora- 
tory may  totally  exempt  Itself  from  allowing 
any   Inspections  at  all  simply  by  assei-tlng 
that  all  Its  animals  are  In  some  stage  o.-:  ex- 
perimentation   (as  most  of  them   are).  The 
fact  that  these  laboratories  have  not  done  so. 
but   rather   have   compiled   admirably   with 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  attests  to  the  high  In- 
tegrity   of    the   scientific   community.   Why. 
then,  should  we  fear  these  same  people  will 
have  less  integrity  in  an  expanded  program? 
Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  the  ex- 
panded program  since  they  have  already  done 
such  a  good  Job  under  PL.  89-544? 

A.  This  is  the  area  on  which  there  is  the 
least    agreement.    The   medical    men    prefer 
H.E.W.    because    an    applicant    for    a    grant 
must  fulfill  certain  requirements  for  H.E.W. 
and  it  would  be  simpler  for  the  grantee  to 
work  through  only  one  agency  which  would 
set  up  all  requirements.  On  the  other  hand, 
manv   humanitarians  feel  that  a  check  by 
another   department  would   be  extra   insur- 
ance  for   the   welfare  of   the  animals.   The 
consideration   which   may   have   tipped    the 
scales  in  favor  of  H.E.W.  may  be  contained 
m  Sections  8  and  9  of  the  bill.  The  admini- 
strators  must    do    more   than    Just   enforce 
minimum  requirements.  He  must  also  make 
studies  in,  and  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation   about.    Improved   techniques    for 
reducing  pain,  for  getting  better  feclentlflc 
results  with  fewer  animals  if  possible,  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  less  sentient  or  non-sentient 
models  and  many  other  related  subjects.  He 
must  also  seek  more  efficient  ways  for  ex- 
changing Information  about  research  so  as  to 
reduce  the  duplication  or  near-duplication 
of  experiments.  All  of  this  Is  somewhat  more 
In  the  field  of  H.E.W.  than  Agriculture.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  program  will  be  so  broad  that 
any  Department  getting  the  assignment  will 
doubtless  have  to  set  up  a  new  "office"  with 
a  new  staff  hired  for  its  competence  In  these 
things.   Certainly  either  Department  would 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  In  administering  this  law. 
Tlie  choice  of  the  best  Department  for  this 
ti\sk  lies  with  the  Committees  who  will  con- 
sider these  bills,  and  who  will  certainly  be 
glad  to  receive  opinions  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings. 


Analysis  of  a  Bn-i.  To  Regulate  the  Use  op 
Animals  in  Laboratories 
The  four-fold  purpose  of  the  bill  Is, 
through  the  Public  Health  Service,  (1)  to 
provide  special  assistance  for  Improving  lab- 
oratory animal  research  facilities;  (2)  to 
establish  standards  for  the  humane  care, 
handling,  and  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals In  Federal  departments,  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  and  by  those  receiving 
Federal  grants,  awards,  and  contracts;  (3)  to 
encourage  study  and  Improvement  of  care, 
handling,  and  treatment  methods  as  well 
as  the  development  of  techniques  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  to  those  animals 


used  in  biomedical  activities;  and  (4)  to 
otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

In  effect,  this  bill  transfers  the  limited  re- 
sponsibilities for  control  of  animal  care  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  ex- 
pands these  responsibilities. 

The  Act  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Humane 
Laboratory  Animal  Treatment  Act  of  1967." 

DECLARATIONS   OF  POLICY 

Section  2  recognizes  that  good  health  and 
high  quality  are  essential  features  of  labora- 
tory animals  used  for  biomedical  activities 
vital  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation's 
people,  but  establishes  a  National  policy  of 
preventing  unnecessary  pain  and  discomfort 
to  the  animals  used  for  such  purposes. 

DETINmONS 

Section  2,  (a) -(h)  defines  the  following 
terms: 

(a)  "department  or  agency",  "department 
and  agency" 

(b)  "Secretary" 

(C)    "laboratory  animal  research  facility" 
(d)   "laboratory  animal" 
(el  "biomedical  activities" 

(f)  "person" 

(g)  "accredited" 

(h)  "Committee  on  Animal  Care  and  Utili- 
zation" 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSTRtJCTION    OP    L.ABORATOKY 
ANIMAL    RESEARCH    FACILITIES 

Section  4  amends  Title  VII.  Sec.  706(a)  of 
the  PHS  Act  to  provide  larger  maximum 
amounts  of  grants  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  research  and  training  in  the  sciences 
related  to  health  In  those  Instances  where 
either  the  facility  Is  to  be  used  primarily  or 
exclusively  for  laboratory  animal  research 
purposes,  or  If  It  Is  a  multipurpose  facility 
which  includes  a  laboratory  animal  research 
facility.  In  these  instances,  the  maximum  is 
Increased  from  50  percent  to  66  2  i  percent 
of  the  cost  of  construction  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  or  66 -'3  percent  of  the  cost  deter- 
m.lned  to  be  proportionate  to  the  contem- 
plated use  of  the  facility  as  a  laboratory 
animal  research  facility. 

In  addition,  the  Act  would  establish  25 
percent  as  a  maximum  portion  of  the  total 
grants  the  Public  Health  Service,  each  year. 
can  devote  to  the  construction  of  health 
research  and  teaching  facilities  involving  lab- 
oratory animal  research. 

STANDARDS,    REGULATIONS,    AND    ACCREDlrATION 

Section  5  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  prescribe  and 
publish,  in  the  Federal  Register,  standards 
and  regulations.  Including  minimum  re- 
quirements for  the  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals,  as  well  as  for 
the  accreditation  of  laboratory  animal  re- 
search facilities.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary. 
In  formulating  such  standards  to  consult 
certain  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council,  and  humane  and  other 
certain  organizations. 

Furthermore,  the  Act  assures  that  such 
standards  and  regulations  shall  conform  to 
certain    prescribed    requirements.    Including. 

(1)  certain  accreditation.  Inspection,  and 
certification  of  laboratory  animal  research 
facilities. 

(2)  certain  reviews  and  approvals  of  poli- 
cies and  procedvu-es  governing  the  care,  han- 
dling, treatment  and  use  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals in  such  facilities  In  order  to  assure 
adherence  to  PHS  standards  and  regulations, 
restriction  of  their  use  for  legitimate  scien- 
tific or  educational  activities  and  to  qualified 
workers,  and  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
animals  against  unnecessary  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. 

(3)  the  use  of  adequate  anesthesia,  with 
certain  exceptions,  commensurate  with  ex- 
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perimental  needs  and  physiological  functions 
under  study. 

(4)  the  observations  of  adequate  condi- 
tions and  care  during  and  after  surgery  to 
minimize  post-operative  discomfort  and  In- 
fections in  the  animals,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. 

( 5 )  assures  proper  protection  of  laboratory 
animals  against  bodily  discomfort,  and  also 
proper  care,  handling,  treatment,  feeding, 
watering,  and  housing. 

(6)  speclflcally  calls  for  protection  of  lab- 
oratory anim.als  against  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing and  pain  when  mechanical,  electrical,  or 
restraining  devices  are  used. 

(7)  requires  the  maintenance  of  records 
denoted  by  the  Secretary  pertaining  to  (a) 
the  use  and  disposition  of  all  laboratory  ani- 
mals as  well  as  (b)  the  proceedings  of  each 
Committee  on  Animal  Care  and  Utilization 
which  reviews  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  facility,  as  required  in  subsection  (2)  of 
this  section. 

The  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  formulate  the 
above  standards  and  regulations  within  a 
ye.ar  from  the  date  the  law  is  enacted.  It 
also  directs  him  to  take  into  proper  con- 
sideration any  standards  or  regulations  al- 
ready set  forth  under  P.L  89-544. 

COMPLIANCE 

Section  6  requires  within  and  after  one 
year,  every  laboratory  animal  research  facil- 
ity (1)  to  comply  with  the  provisions  and 
policies  of  this  Act  as  well  as  with  the  estab- 
lished standards  and  regulations  resulting 
from  It;  (2)  to  permit  certain  necessary  In- 
spections: and  (31  to  file  certain  prescribed 
reports.  Under  particular  circumstances  ex- 
tensions of  time  may  be  granted,  in  which 
case  the  Secretary  must  issue  a  provisional 
accreditation  to  the  facility. 

Also  requires  the  Secretary  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  notify  the  facility's  pol- 
icy and  review  Committee  on  Animal  Care 
and  Utilization  of  noncompliance,  specify- 
ing the  nature  of  such  and  the  time  within 
which  It  must  be  remedied. 

Subjects  non-federal  laboratory  animal 
research  facilities  to  civil  penalties  up  to  $500 
for  each  offense  of  noncompliance  and  for 
each  day  during  which  such  failure  con- 
tinues; and  also  renders  them  ineligible  to 
receive  or  use  funds  from  Federal  grants, 
awards,  or  contracts,  awarded  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  until  the  Secretary  determines 
that  they  are  complying  with  the  law  and 
regulations.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  latter  penalty  may  be  restricted  to 
the  particular  grant,  awards,  or  contract  to 
which  the  noncompliance  offense  related. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  announce  cases  of  continued 
noncompliances  In  the  Federal  Register. 

During  the  period  of  the  biomedical  activ- 
ity and  the  period  of  its  post-operative  care, 
holds  responsible  for  compliance  with  the 
law  and  regulations  any  individual  conduct- 
ing or  supervising  any  biomedical  activity  in- 
volving the  use  of  laboratory  animals.  Indi- 
viduals guilty  of  violations  are  rendered  In- 
eligible to  use  laboratory  animals  In  any  lab- 
oratory animal  research  facility  or  to  receive 
Federal  grants,  awards,  or  contracts  involving 
laboratory  animals.  However,  the  Act  requires 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  measures  by 
which  such  eligibilities  may  be  restored  to 
the  individuals. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 


after  ten  days  from  the  date  of  issuance  of 
the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  if  that 
court  affirms  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  directs  that  the  petition  for  review 
be  dismissed. 

riNANCLAL    ASSISTANCE 

Section  8  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  encourage  research, 
promote,  and  make  available  funds  appro- 
priated bv  Congress  for  promoting  the  effi- 
cient and" humane  care,  handling,  treatment, 
and  use  of  laboratory  animals  through  (1) 
training  personnel,  (2)  developing  new  and 
Improved  techniques.  Instruments,  and 
methods  for  animal  care,  handling,  treat- 
ment and  use;  (3)  diagnosing,  studying,  and 
controlling  laboratory  animal  disease:  (4) 
developing  more  efficient  biological  models; 
(5)  developing  and  maintaining  unique  and 
valuable  colonies  of  research  animals;  (6) 
improving  the  operation  of  Institutional  lab- 
oratory animal  resources;  (7)  reducing  pain 
to  laboratory  animals;  (8)  selecting  the  least 
sensitive  or  non-sentient  biological  models 
commensurate  with  particular  experimental 
purposes;  and  (9)  effectively  retrieving  and 
using  scientific  Information. 

Also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  or  assist  financially  cer- 
tain bodies  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
accreditation  requirements. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    DISSEMINATION 
OF   INFORMATION 

Section  9  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  collect  and  dis-semi- 
nate.  through  various  media,  Information 
relating  to  the  humane  care,  handling,  treat- 
ment and  use  of  laboratory  animals  used  for 
biomedical  activities,  and.  insofar  as  possible, 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  assure 
proper  care,  handling,  treatment,  and  use  of 
laboratory  animals  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and  others  in  respect  to  the 
means  of  providing  related  training  and 
necessary  personnel. 

SAVINGS    CLAUSE 

Section  10  provides  that  If  any  porUon  of 
the  Act  is  held  invalid,  the  remaining  por- 
tions shall  still  be  effective. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Section  11  authorizes  the  Secretary  ot 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promul- 
gate necessary  standards,  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  to  carry  out  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    LAW    89-544 

Section  12  amends  Public  Law  89-544  by 
eliminating  the  limited  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  establishing 
and  promulgating  standards  as  well  as  re- 
liited  inspections,  to  govern  the  humane 
handling,  care,  treatment,  and  transporta- 
tion of  animals  by  research  facilities.  This 
Act  would,  m  effect,  transfer  those  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 

This  section  of  the  Act  would  not  take 
effect  until  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL— PERMISSION  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  OCTOBER  13, 
TO  FILE  REPORT 


"VV'TRETAP 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  other 
body,  a  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has  at- 
tached to  H.R.  5037  passed  by  the  House 
on  August  8  an  amendment  -which  in- 
corixirates  the  essentials  of  S.  675.  S.  675, 
like  its  coimterpart  in  the  House,  H.R. 
13275.  outlaws  electronic  sun-eillance  by 
private  citizens,  but  authorizes  its  use 
by  law  enforcement  ofBcers  investigating 
organized  crime  and  other  serious  of- 
fenses, only  under  strict  court  supervi- 
sion. 

The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
concluded  hearings  on  electronic  sur- 
veillance on  April  27.  1967. 1  urge  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
schedule  the  legislation  for  action  by  tlie 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  as 
promptly  as  feasible.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. It  is  vitally  important  for  the 
House  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
its  will  before  the  other  body  completes 
action.  Failing  to  do  so,  tlie  House  will 
be  confronted  with  a  parliamentary 
problem  which  would  cloud,  if  not  ob- 
scure, the  issue. 

If  the  House  acts  first,  there  will  be 
no  room  for  complaint  that  the  rider  at- 
tached by  the  other  body  is  nongermane 
or  uiiconsidered. 

I  have  just  received  on  my  desk  a  copy 
of  the  letter  dated  September  26,  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
advising  the  committee  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  on  Sep- 
tember 22  approved  the  pronsions  of  S. 
675  with  certain  amendments  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Berger  case. 

There  is  no  longer  any  justification 
for  aiiy  further  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Section  7  sets  forth  procedures  for  judi- 
cial review  for  persons  aggrieved  by  action 
under  this  Act  via  proper  courts  of  appeal 
within  60  days.  In  such  events,  the  cotu-ts 
have  final  jurisdiction,  but  if  the  case  Is  not 
appealed  within  60  days,  the  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  become  final,  or  if  the  Secretary's 
determination  has  been  affirmed  or  the  peti- 
tion dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals.  The 
Secretary's  determination  also  becomes  final 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  to  file  the  conference 
report  on  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DE'^TH    THE  AEC,  AND  ATOMIC 
RATHOLES 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
MER]  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  a  personal  letter  he 
had  written  to  a  nationally  syndicated 
columnist.  With  that  letter  were  certain 
materials  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

To  complete  the  record— and  in  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned— I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  the  three  columns  by  Ralph 
de  Toledano  which  prompted  the  reply 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  columiis  referred  to  follow: 
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Death,  the  AEC.  and  Atomic  Ratholes — I 
( By  Ralph  de  Toledano ) 

At  every  level  oJ  government  but  particu- 
larly In  the  cloakrooms  of  House  and  Senate, 
there  Is  talk  of  economy.  With  billions  of 
dollars  melting  away  In  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flagration, and  with  billions  more  being 
sought  to  make  America's  cities  safe  from 
extremists,  there  are  Just  not  enough  tax 
dollars  to  keep  the  Great  Society  In  blue 
chips. 

Yet  in  all  the  debase  over  ways  and  means 
to  trim  the  Federal  budget  and  to  reduce 
the  expected  $29  billion  deficit,  not  one  word 
Is  said  about  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's $2  5  billion  budget  request  or  Its  fan- 
tastically costly  drive  to  -nuclearize"  the 
United  Stales.  Nor  is  any  thought  given  to 
the  consequences  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  American  people  from  the  AEC's  pro- 
gram to  replace  adequate  power  facilities  with 
nuclear  reactors. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  White  House  really 
wish  to  cure  the  Federal  budget  of  its  chronic 
elephantiasis,  the  place  to  begin  might  be 
with  the  AEC.  But  this  will  never  be  done 
until  the  American  people  are  made  aware 
of  the  atomic  rat-hole  down  which  the  tax- 
payer's millions  are  being  poured  and  of  the 
hazards  that  the  AEC's  reactor  program  are 
creating.  The  facts,  however,  as  this  series 
of  columns  will  demonstrate,  remain  incon- 
trovertible. 

It  can  be  demon.^trated  that — 

1.  Millions,  if  not  billions,  arc  being  wasted 
In  the  construction  of  nuclear  power  facil- 
ities which  do  not  work  simply  because  the 
engineers  have  not  yet  solved  the  problems 
that  derive  from  the  use  of  atomic  fuels. 

2.  Lives  are  being  lost  and  other  lives  are 
being  Jeopardized  by  the  f.nilty  or  careless 
production  and  deployment  of  radioactive 
materials. 

3.  The  AEC  and  the  utilities  Involved  In 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  have  not  found  a  safe 
answer  to  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the 
radioactive  waste  which  is  the  lethal  bi- 
product  of  such  uses. 

In  a  recent  column.  I  wrote  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Robert  Peabody  as  a  result  of  an  ac- 
cident at  an  atomic  energy  laboratory,  and  of 
the  secrecy  which  the  AEC.  in  violation  of 
Executive  orders,  clamped  down  on  the  case. 
The  AEC.  perhaps  unaw.^re  that  I  had  read 
Its  regulations,  denied  that  secrecy  existed 
and  argued  that,  in  sealing  its  flies  on  such 
accidents,  It  was  merely  protecting  those  in- 
volved. 

This  is  simply  not  so.  The  attorney  for  Mr. 
Pe.ibody's  widow  was  forced  to  get  a  Federal 
court  order  to  allow  him  to  examine  AEC's 
records  on  the  accident — and  he  is  still  being 
balked.  This  secrecy  makes  It  dilBcult.  but 
not  Impossible,  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  AEC's 
operations,  errors,  and  failures.  But  there  Is 
enough  on  the  record  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  AEC's  passion  for  secrecy — and  the 
highly  expert  propaganda  which  accompanies 
it— have  obscured  the  fact  that  Industrial 
atomic  power  is  an  Infant  science,  still  un- 
reliable and  technologically  deficient.  At  the 
six  'working"  atomic  plants,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1966.  there  were  repeated  interruptions 
of  service.  Some  of  them  went  out  of  power 
production  for  as  long  as  six  months — hardly 
an  encouraging  record  for  those  who  want  to 
keep  America's  lights  (and  freezers  and  alr- 
conditloners)  going. 

But  these  so-called  "working"  atomic 
plants  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 
Alter  an  investment  of  »111  million,  the  En- 
rico Fermi  plant  near  Detroit  was  taken  out 
of  service  and  replaced  by  an  oil-burning  fa- 
cility. At  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  another  nu- 
clear power  plant  was  closed  down,  with  .$57 
million  going  down  the  atomic  rat-hole.  A 
Hallam.  Nebraska,  plant,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$54.7  million  In  January  1963  was  shut  down 
In  August  1965 — and  the  AEC  has  announced 
that  it  will  be  torn  down  because  of  "tech- 


nical difficulties" — namely  that  the  reactor 
was  too  "hot"  for  safety. 

The  cause  of  these  multl-mlUlon  dollar 
misunderstandings — and  I  have  cited  but  a 
few  examples — can  be  summed  up  simply: 
Neither  the  scientists  nor  the  engineers  have 
as  yet  the  full  know-how  to  build  nuclear 
power  plants.  They  are  experimenting  with 
the  taxpayer's  money.  But  these  experiments 
should  be  confined  to  the  laboratory,  not  to 
populated  areas  where  mistakes  can  blow 
your  city  or  mine  to  Kingdom  Come. 

DE.^TH,    the    AEC,    AND    ATOMIC    RATHOLES II 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  In  its 
great  zeal  to  "nuclearize"  America's  electric 
power  facilities,  has  stated  flatly  that  "in  the 
more  than  20-year  history  of  the  nation's 
nuclear  program,  there  have  been  only  seven 
radiation-associated  deaths."  In  the  same 
"report,"  the  AEC  also  claims  that  there  have 
been  only  "some  two-dozen  accidents." 

In  any  assessment  of  the  AEC  and  its  prac- 
tices, these  statements  command  the  ques- 
tion: Are  they  true?  They  fall  by  the  AEC's 
own  testimony.  In  a  1965  AEC  publication, 
the  figure  for  atomic  accidents  was  set  at 
33.  This  kind  of  backward  arithmetic  seems 
to  be  par  for  the  course  at  AEC.  The  com- 
mission's real  attitude  on  such  accidents, 
moreover,  may  well  have  been  summed  up 
before  the  Joint  House-Senate  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commitl;ee  on  May  4.  1967,  when  its  rep- 
resentatives took  the  position  that  "prog- 
ress" in  the  nuclear  field  was  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  death-dealing  activities. 
This  view  was  underscored  by  Representa- 
tive Chet  Holifleld  (D.-Calif.),  vice  chairman 
on  the  Joint  committee  and  the  AEC's  cham- 
pion on  Capitol  Hill,  when  he  callously  dis- 
missed a  union  offlcial's  testimony  on  the 
deaths  by  radioactivity  of  uranium  miners. 
"Maudlin  sentimentality,"  Mr.  Holifleld  said. 
Have  there  been  only  "seven  radiation- 
associated  deaths"  In  the  potentially  lethal 
atomic  power  field?  The  Washington  Post 
reported  recently  that  an  estimated  115  ura- 
nium miners  had  died  of  radioactivity.  And 
United  Mine  Workers  President  W.  A.  Boyle, 
in  a  hard-hitting  and  eloquent  Labor  Day 
speech,  charged  that  "the  government  In 
Washington  has  permitted  this  outrage  to 
go  on  for  more  than  twenty  years  .  .  .  It's 
too  late  for  an  estimated  6.000  men— who 
will  die  miserable  deaths  in  the  next  few 
years." 

As  to  the  "two-dozen  accidents" — or  is  it 
33? — there  is  the  rebuttal  of  Leo  Goodman, 
the  AFL-CIO's  expert  on  atomic  energy  prob- 
lems. "I  have  tabulated  1.400  accidents."  he 
has  said— and  all  of  them  Invloved  radia- 
tion hazards.  That  the  facts  have  been  kept 
from  the  American  people  by  what  the  United 
Mine  Workers  president  calls  "a  conspiracy 
of  silence"  by  the  AEC  and  its  "stooges  on 
Capitol  Hill"  is  a  demonstrable  fact.  At  every 
Uirn.  the  AEC  cries  out.  "Classified!"  and 
quotes  its  release  No.  K-158,  a  document 
which  violates  anti-secrecy  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

From  behind  a  bastion  of  self-ordalned 
censorship,  the  AEC  claims  that  "there  have 
been  no  civilian  reactor  accidenU  which  have 
caused  loss  of  life  or  endangered  public 
health  and  safety."  Does  this  statement  bear 
scrutiny?  Forgetting  its  assertions  of  purity, 
the  AEC  in  another  document  admits  to 
"adverse  effects"  on  health  and  safety  as  a 
result  of  accidents  and  negligence  at  a  New 
York  nuclear  power  plant. 

Last  fall,  according  to  the  AEC  lt.self,  that 
New  York  plant  dumped  five  million  gal- 
lons of  radioactive  waste  Into  surrounding 
waters.  Radioactive  contamination  spread 
into  presumably  "clean"  areas  of  the  plant. 
And  radioactive  gases  from  the  plant's  stack 
were  not  monitored.  The  Scientists'  Institute 
for  Public  Information  further  contradicts 
the  AEC,  noting  in  a  May  1967  report  that 


"there  have  been  10  serious  reactor  acci- 
dents since  1949,  and  four  reactors  have 
been  discontinued  as  a  result."  Among  those 
accidents:  A  "core  explosion"  at  a  reactor 
in  Idaho  which  "resulted  in  the  death  of 
three  men  and  a  significant  release  of  radio- 
activity to  the  environment." 

So  far.  the  United  States  has  not  had  an 
accident  such  as  the  one  at  Windscale,  in 
England,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of 
20.000  ciiries  of  radioactive  iodine  to  the 
atmosphere.  Since  the  lethal  dose  of  radio- 
activity is  measured  In  microcuries,  the 
meaning  of  that  accident  is  appalling. 

Americans  can  take  less  comfort  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  Scientists'  Institute  that 
"an  explosion,  meltdown,  or  other  accident 
resulting  in  a  major  release  of  radioactivity 
is  always  possible."  The  scientists  add  that 
any  degree  of  radioactivity  Is  dangerous— so 
that  quibbling  about  "low  level"  radioactiv- 
ity, as  opposed  to  "high  level"  radioactivity 
begs  the  deadly  question.  It  is  as  tasteless  a-s 
the  old  Joke  about  the  girl  who  was  Just  a 
little  pregnant. 

The  advocates  of  nuclearized  electric  power 
contend  that  they  will  eliminate  the  pollu- 
tion caused  by  coal-burning  steam  genera- 
tors. But  all  they  propose  to  do  Is  to  sub- 
stitute one  kind  of  controllable  pollution  for 
another,  and  uncontrollable,  pollution.  In 
the  debate,  the  AEC  is  of  no  help.  It  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
Ijower,  and  it  will  fight  to  the  last  press  re- 
lease to  have  its  way. 

Death,  the  AEC,  and  Atomic  Ratholes — III 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
Eleven  foreign  experts  on  nuclear  power 
are  in  the  United  States  to  learn  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  how  the  United 
States  disjMses  of  radioactive  waste.  What 
they  discover  will  depend  on  their  capacity 
to  penetrate  the  curtain  of  AEC's  Joyous 
propaganda.  The  Commission's  Chairman. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  has  asked  Congress 
to  give  him  $17.9  million— an  increase  of 
$1  million  over  last  year — for  a  delicately 
stated  drive  to  "Increase  the  number  of 
trained  people  in  the  nuclear  field  and  to 
disseminate  Information  related  to  nuclear 
sicence  and  technology." 

How  much  of  that  money  goes  to  "public 
relations  "  is  anybody's  guess,  and  hardly  to 
be  forked  out  of  the  highly  censored  AEC 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

The  fact  is  that  the  AEC  Is  still  "looking 
for  a  permanent  method  of  disposal"  for 
the  high-level  radioactive  waste  that  Is  a 
by-product  of  its  vast  power-reactor  program 
(The  quoted  words  are  those  of  George  M 
Kavanaugh,  the  assistant  manager  for  re- 
actors of  the  AEC.) 

Let  me  quote  what  the  Scientists'  Institute 
for  Public  Information  and  the  Conunittee 
for  Environmental  Information  Jointly  say 
about  this  radioactive  waste: 

•Activity  levels  In  the  liquid  may  be  as 
great  as  several  thousand  curies  p)er  gallon 
.  .  .  Since  typical  exposure  limits  for  hu- 
man whole  body  doses  are  of  the  order  of 
microciu-ies — mlllionths  of  a  curie — a  single 
gallon  of  the  waste  would  be  sufficient  to 
threaten  the  health  of  several  million  people 
One  ton  of  processed  fuel  will  produce  from 
40  to  several  hundred  gallons  of  waste  de- 
pending upon  the  details  of  the  process 
used." 

The  committee  adds:  "It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  about  five  cubic  miles  of  water 
would  be  required  Just  to  dilute  the  waste 
from  one  ton  of  fuel  to  the  maximum  per- 
missible concentration  (MPC) .  The  Ume  re- 
quired for  its  longest-lived  components, 
strontium  90  and  samarium  151.  to  reach 
the  MPC  by  natural  decay  Is  from  1000  to 
1500  years." 

The  AEC.  when  it  Is  cozlly  closeted  with 
a  Congressional  committee,  is  ready  to  dis- 
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close  that  at  Hanford  (Washington)  alone, 
there  are  83  storage  tanks,  with  capacities 
of  up  to  a  million  gallons  each,  for  the  stor- 
age of  radioactive  wastes.  Other  radio-active 
waste  "graveyards"— very  appropriately 
named — are  scattered  around  the  country. 

Are  they  safe?  The  AEC  casually  Informs 
members  of  Congress  that  at  Hanford,  the 
■■useftll  storage"  Is  46.2  million  gallons.  But 
F.  P.  Baranowski.  the  AEC's  director  of  the 
Division  of  Production,  says:  "That  number 
Is  arrived  at  after  yop  take  a  look  at  those 
tanks  which  are  currently  leaking,  subtract- 
ing that  from  the  total  ...  For  example, 
at  Hanford.  10  tanks  out  of  the  total  number 
are  leakers  ...  of  highly  radioactive  mate- 
rials." 

Turn  again  to  the  Scientists'  Institute  for 
Public  Information:  "If  there  are  only  a  few 
large  processing  plants  in  the  'developed' 
nuclear  economy  of  the  year  2000,  large 
amounts  of  Irradiated  fuel  will  have  to  be 
transported  for  processing,  with  the  attend- 
ant danger  of  accidents  in  transport" — and 
the  need  for  local  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste.  "If  there  are  many  sites,  for  example, 
one  or  more  at  each  population  center,  then 
the  likelihood  of  compromises  in  siting,  ready 
access  of  leakage  to  groundwater  and  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  design  is  increased." 
"Finally,"  the  Institute  w.arns,  "ihe  sort  of 
minor  accident  that  occasionally  occiu-s  in 
our  present  industrial  technology  due,  for 
example,  to  natural  gas  leakage  from  pipe 
lines  vandalism,  and  simple  human  error 
could  be  disastrous  in  a  neighborhood  nu- 
clear waste  plant."  That  kind  of  "simple 
human  error"  at  the  West  Valley.  New  York, 
reprocessing  facility  led  to  the  dumping  of 
millions  of  gallons  of  radioactive  waste  Into 
surrounding  waters. 

This  is  whv  W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union,  in  his  Labor 
Day  speech,  calls  radioactive  waste  "a  threat 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our 
nation."  That  is  why  he  has  warned  that 
"trucks  and  railroad  cars  are  transporting 
radioactive  waste  materials  at  night  through 
urban  centers  across  the  states  to  dump  it." 
One  overtiu-ned  truck,  one  derailed  freight 
car,  could  scatter  a  lethal  load  on  the 
landscape. 

In  aid  of  what?  At  a  cost  of  how  many  bil- 
lions? To  bring  death  into  America's  cities? 
To  perpetuate  the  AEC?  Or  to  pour  more 
billions  down  atomic  rat-holes? 
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RIFLE    PROCUREMENT    FOR 
TROOPS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rifle 
procurement  for  troops  in  Vietnam  is  a 
shameful  chapter  •w'ithout  parallel  in 
U.S.  wartime  history.  For  the  first  time 
our  men  have  been  sent  into  combat 
■without  full  technological  support  on  the 
homefront. 

They  have  not  had  the  best  weapons 
we  can  produce  in  the  quantities  needed, 
and  therefore  have  assumed  unnecessary 
risks  to  their  lives  because  the  home- 
front  has  not  shifted  to  adequate  mobi- 
lization. Instead  the  arms  industry  con- 
tinues to  this  day  at  an  unbelievable 
business-as-usual  pace. 

Although  a  half -million  American  men 
in  imiform  face  the  never-ending  dan- 
gers of  war  in  Vietnam,  Americas  mas- 
sive technology  has  not  been  marshaled 
behind  the  relatively  simple  task  of  pro- 


viding   them    with    the    best    available 
rifles. 

Only  a  part  of  car  forces — not  to 
mention  those  of  our  allies — have  rifles 
improved  to  reduce  malfunction  prob- 
lems. The  gun  and  improved  parts  for  it 
are  still  produced  only  by  one  source- 
Colt  Industries — which  was  shut  down 
almost  completely  for  5  weeks  in  July 
and  August  on  a  combination  holiday  and 
strike,  which  to  this  day  has  not  received 
orders  to  expand  production,  to  the  maxi- 
mum, and  which  is  slUl  shipping  guns  to 
a  neutral  goveiTiment  and  negotiating  a 
sale  with  another  one. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  urging  the 
SecretaiT  of  Defense  to  teke  the  neces- 
sai->'  steps,  in  order  to — 

First,  place  production  facilities  of  Colt 
Industries,  which  is  now  the  sole  pro- 
ducer of  the  M-16  rifles,  on  a  three-shift, 
7-day  basis,  without  holidays. 

Second,  expedite  the  opening  of  addi- 
tional sources  to  operate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gun  and  component  parts  on  the 
same  uninterrupted  basis. 

Third,  expand  as  quickly  as  possible 
production  at  all  sources. 

Fourth,  utilize  Taft-Hartley  in  order 
to  prevent  work  stoppages  such  as  oc- 
curred in  July  at  Colt  Industries. 

Fifth,  preempt  all  production  of  this 
gun  until  needs  of  allied  forces  in  Viet- 
nam are  fully  met,  which  means  inter- 
diction of  guns  sold  by  Colt  to  the  Singa- 
pore Government  but  not  shipped,  and 
denial  of  a  shipping  permit  on  a  pro- 
posed sale  to  Brazil, 

Sixth,  halt  troop  buildup  in  Vietnam 
until  all  allied  forces  are  fully  equipped 
with  the  improved  M-16. 

To  illustrate,  only  22,000  of  the  75,000 
marines  in  Vietnam  have  M-16  rifles, 
and  almost  all  of  these  are  the  early 
model  which  experienced  frequent  mal- 
function due  to  the  rate  of  fire  caused 
by  a  new  type  of  ammunition  in  com- 
mon use. 

An  improved  part  called  a  buffer, 
which  reduces  rate  of  fire  and  thus 
stoppage  rate,  was  produced  beginning 
last  December.  The  Marine  Corps  was 
notified  in  January  they  would  receive 
the  buffers  in  August.  If  any  protest  was 
made  over  the  6-month  delay  in  delivery, 
I  have  no  evidence  of  it.  In  anj'  event, 
despite  malfunction  problems  experi- 
enced by  hard-pressed  marines  in  Viet- 
nam last  spring  and  summer,  the  first 
buffers  did  not  arrive  in  Vietnam  for 
their  use  until  September  22. 

As  of  October  8,  8,437  marine  rifles — 
about  one-third  of  the  M-16's  in  marine 
hands — had  been  retrofitted  with  the 
new  buffer,  with  the  balance  to  be  done 
by  October  15. 

A  second  improvement  which  a  marine 
official  in  the  Pentagon  described  as  even 
more  important  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  weapon — chrome  plating  of 
the  chamber— has  hardly  begun.  The 
project  was  approved  in  April  but  the  of- 
ficial go-ahead  to  the  manufacturer  was 
not  issued  until  July,  and  actually,  plat- 
ing did  not  begin  until  last  month. 

Marines  in  Vietnam  were  told  they 
would  begin  receiving  gims  with  chrome 
chambers  in  August,  but  now  the  first  are 
expected  in  November.  November  and 
FebruaiT  shipments  of  new  improved 
M-16's  will  consist  of  only  4,500  each, 
with  a  final  scheduled  shipment  of  4,500 


more  next  May.  Meanwhile  old  models 
will  be  retrofitted  with  new  barrels  in  the 
field  at  a  snail's  pace  of  1.000  each  in 
November,  December,  and  January,  3,000 
in  February,  and  5.000  each  in  March. 
April,  and  May. 

Chrome  plating  of  barrels  is  being  done 
at  Rock  Island  Arsenal  as  well  as  Colt, 
but  obviously  the  pace  is  far  too  slow. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  no  idea  when  all 
its  Vietnam  troops  will  be  fully  equipped 
with  M-16's.  Not  even  a  distant  target 
date  could  be  cited. 

Less  than  one- third  of  U.S.  Marines  in 
Vietnam  imve  an  M-16  rifle  of  any  kind. 
Presumable  the  same  ratio  prevails  for 
the  Army.  South  Vietnam  forces  and 
South  Korean  forces  have  no  M-16  rifles 
and  few  if  any  M-14's. 

De.spite  the  obvious  critical  need  for 
improvement  of  existing  M-16's  and  the 
manufacture  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additional  guns,  Colt  Industries,  which 
is  still  the  sole  producer  of  the  guns  and 
the  improved  buffer,  was  shut  down  al- 
mo,st  completely  for  a  2-week  holiday 
early  in  July  and  was  strikebound  for  3 
additional  weeks  in  July  and  August. 

In  mid-June.  Colt  officials  suggested 
that  the  Government  use  Taft-Hartley 
authority  to  prevent  the  impending  work 
stoppage,  and  the  last  week  in  June 
changed  the  suggestion  to  a  request.  The 
answer  from  Army  procurement  was 
that  the  Government  preferred  to  have 
the  dispute  settled  between  management 
and  labor  by  free  collective  bargaining 
and  therefore  rejected  the  proposal  that 
Taft-Hartley  authority  be  utilized  to 
keep  work  going  during  a  60-day  "cool- 
ing off  period."  On  July  19  I  urged  that 
Taft-Hartley  be  invoked.  My  proposal 
was  rejected. 

At  no  time  did  any  government  official 
suggest  or  request  that  Colt  forgo  the 
planned  2-week  vacation  shutdown. 

Even  today,  the  plant  does  no  work 
on  Sunday,  very  little  on  Saturday,  and 
works  only  two  full  shifts  5  days  a  week. 
The  third  shift  carries  only  a  partial  pro- 
duction load. 

Callous  indifference  is  the  only  ap- 
propriate tei-m  with  which  to  describe 
the  ho-hum,  business-as-usual  attitude 
which  obviously  governs  decisionmaking 
over  these  vital  matters  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Our  men  in  Vietnam  have  every 
reason  to  be  resentful. 


SALUTE  TO  CHRISTOPHER  COLUM- 
BUS—LETS  MAKE  HIS  DAY  A  NA- 
TIONAL HOLIDAY 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  to  salute  not  only  the 
discoverer  of  America,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, but  also  to  salute  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  all  Americans  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion who  have  done  such  a  tremendous 
job  in  developing  and  contributing  to 
the  growth  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
which  Columbus  himself  discovered. 
There  have  been  some  references  in 
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the  press  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  fact  that  somebody  else  named  Leif 
Ericsson  discovered  America.  But  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
as  far  as  the  people  of  the  35th  District 
of  New  York  are  concerned,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  State  are  concerned, 
Christopher  Columbus  definitely  discov- 
ered America,  and  we  know  he  got  here 
well  before  Leif  Ericsson  did. 

I  also  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  best  way  we  could  honor  Co- 
lumbus would  be  to  make  his  day  into  a 
national  holiday.  And  even  though  I  am 
the  sponsor,  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time  of  lesislation  to  make  all  of  our 
holidays  fall  on  Monday.  I  feel  so  strong- 
ly about  the  importance  of  gettlnc;  Co- 
lumbus Dav  established  as  a  national 
holidav,  that  I  would  fora:o,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  the  privilege  of  having  it, 
too  fall  on  a  Monday,  and  I  would  be 
happv  to  have  it  fall  on  any  day.  just  so 
long  as  we  can  get  the  Columbus  Day  bill 
passed.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  It  appropnate 
today  to  honor  the  discoverer  of  America 
but  also  to  pay  tribute  to  people  of  Italian 
descent,  people  who  brought  to  America 
the  same  kind  of  courage  and  ability  as 
built  this  New  World  of  ours  after  Co- 
lumbus had  discovered  it. 

Today  more  than  ever  before  we  need 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  courage 
and  incidentally  the  same  kind  of  un- 
willingness to  give  up  in  the  face  of  hard- 
ships and  even  occasionally  in  the  face 
of  the  inability  of  others  to  see  the  light 
at  the  end  ^f  the  tunnel,  that  Columbus 
displayed  so  bravely  when  he  made  that 
historic  voyage  across  the  open  Atlantic. 
If  Columbus  had  given  up  as  easily  as 
<;ome  people  would  like  us  to  give  up  today 
in  the  face  of  other  difBculties,  America 
would  never  have  been  discovered. 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  ^^  ^, 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  connection  with  the  recognition 
of  Columbus  Day. 

I  have  urged  for  many  years  the 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  to  declare 
Columbus  Etey  a  naUonal  legal  holiday. 
I  hope  that  by  next  year  this  country 
will  have  enacted  appropriate  legislation, 
so  that  all  America  wUl  be  celebrating 
the  discovery  of  this  New  World  by  the 
great  explorer  and  the  great  Italian. 
Chilstopher  Columbus. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  agree 
with  them  wholeheartedly. 

As  one  who  was  privUeged  to  have  re- 
ceived a  degree  from  Harvard,  let  me 
conclude  by  pointing  out  that  the  princi- 
pal support  for  Leif  Ertckson's  claim 
comes  from  another  college  by  the  name 
of  Yale. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  agenda  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  no  further  legisla- 
tive business  for  this  week,  and  will  ask 
to  go  over  until  Monday,  after  announce- 
ment of  the  program  for  next  week. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  five  suspensions  for  Mon- 
day, as  follows: 

H.R.  13048.  the  LibraiT  Services  and 
Constmction  Act  amendments. 

H.R.  10583.  to  provide  relief  to  occu- 
pants of  certain  unpatented  mining 
claims.  „   ,     , 

H.R.  5161.  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 

Calif.  ,     ^ 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  112,  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  report  of  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems. 

House  Joint  Resolution  859.  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964. 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
Also  on  Tuesday  there  is  scheduled 
for  consideration  H.R.  159,  creating  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration,  under    an    open    rule,   with    2 
hours  of  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. ,       .    „ 
And  also  scheduled  for  Tuesday  Is  S. 
676,  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion: 

A  House  joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  which  of  course  will  be  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted,  in  view  of  the  ob- 
jection made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man earlier  today. 

And  H.R.  13178,  safety  of  Capitol 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  tmder  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  Is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  resei-vation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
armounced  later. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Menabers,  I 
should  like  to  add  it  is  anticipated  that 
several  conference  reports  on  appro- 
priation bills  will  be  called  up  during 
next  week,  and  that  we  probably  will 
have  two  for  consideration  on  Monday, 
on  the  Department  of  Traiisportation 
appropriation  bill  and  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  reaffirm  this:  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Oklalioma  said  that 
on  Monday  we  were  going  to  have  con- 
ference reports  on   the  Department  of 

Transportation  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Probably. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Probably,  if  it  is  ready, 
as  I  understood  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  16,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou:;e 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.  ,  .     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECER'E 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS    DULY     PASSED     AND 
FOUND  TRULY  ENROLLED 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
anv  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLUMBUS    DAY    OBSERVANCE    BY 
THE   UNITED  ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS  OF  GREAT- 
ER  SPRINGFIELD.   MASS. 
Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  timely 
to  reflect  that  475  years  ago  Christopher 
Columbus  first  set  foot  on  this  contii:ient. 
In  the  span  of  worid  history,  this  is  a  very 
short  time  indeed. 

And  yet,  in  this  475  years,  our  land  has 
grown  from  a  wilderness  of  mountains, 
dense  forests,  and  vast  prauies  to  be- 
come the  most  powerful  and  advanced 
nation  on  earth. 

The  work  of  countless  people  of  many 
nations  has  made  this  phenomenal 
transformation  possible.  Interestmgly 
enough,  the  work  of  the  feUow  country- 
men of  Columbus  has  been  responsible 
for  much  of  this  growth. 


Some  of  the  first  brave  men  to  follow 
Columbus  were  Italian.s.  One  of  these, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  sailed  to  the  New 
World  only  7  years  after  Columbus,  in 
1499.  He  explored  the  coast  of  what  we 
now  know  as  Venezuela  and  returned  to 
Europe  to  publish  his  notion  that  this 
was  not  an  unexplored  portion  of  Asia, 
but  a  new  continent.  His  writings  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  Europe 
among  those  people  who  were  Interested 
In  exploration  and  geography,  that  map- 
makers  began  naming  the  new  conti- 
nents after  him. 

John  Cabot,  although  he  sailed  for  the 
King  of  England,  was  born  in  Genoa, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  travels  was  a 
citizen  of  Venice.  In  the  course  of  his 
voyages,  he  became  the  first  European 
to"  explore  the  mainland  of  North 
America. 

The  recent  construction  of  the  Ver- 
razano  Narrows  Bridge  is  an  appropri- 
ate reminder  that  it  was  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano  who  first  sailed  into  New  York 
Bay. 

Other  Italians  followed  Columbus  and 
his  compatriots  to  the  New  World.  A 
century  before  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  there  were  Italian  settle- 
ments from  New  York  to  Florida. 

When  the  first  rumblings  of  discon- 
tent began  in  the  Colonies,  it  was  an 
Italian  friend  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
who  publicly  urged  separation  from  Eng- 
land. Filippo  Mazzei  was  invited  here  by 
his  friends  and  wrote  numerous  articles 
which  were  translated  and  distributed 
by  JeCferson.  They  were  widely  published 
and  read  and  their  message  helped  to 
fan  the  fires  of  revolution. 

Before  the  founding  of  this  Nation  we 
already  owed  a  great  debt  to  Italy.  That 
debt  has  grown  greater  with  each  ad- 
vancing era  of  our  histor>'.  In  each  of 
our  wars,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  time,  Italians  and  Italian  Ameri- 
cans have  distinguished  themselves. 
Over  200  Civil  War  officers  were  Italian, 
and  over  400,000  served  in  World  War  II. 
At  least  seven  of  these  were  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  their 
outstanding  courage  and  sacrifice. 

The  contributions  of  the  Italians  are 
too  numerous  to  catalog  here.  Entire 
books  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  of 
those  of  Italian  descent  in  America. 

In  music  the  list  runs  from  Enrico  Ca- 
ruso to  Henri  Mancini  and  Toscanini. 

In  government  and  pubUc  service, 
names  like  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  John  A. 
Volpe,  John  O.  Pastore,  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Anthony  Celebrezze  lead  the  list  of 
Italian  Americans  who  have  served  the 
public  as  mayors,  Congressmen,  Sena- 
tors, judges,  and  Federal  Government 
officials. 

In  business,  medicine,  sports,  the  sci- 
ences— in  everj-  field  of  endeavor — Ital- 
ian names  are  numerous  and  prominent. 
On  October  12,  as  we  pay  homage  to 
the  great  Christopher  Columbus,  we 
honor  also  the  other  brave  and  visionary 
explorers,  and  all  those  who  have  come 
to  these  shores  since  Columbus.  We  re- 
member with  gratitude  the  rich  heritage 
of  Italy  which  we  enjoy  here  in  America. 
In  every  area  of  our  life,  from  our  food 
to  our  music,  we  can  be  more  thankful 
for  the  steady  stream  of  Italians  who 


began    moving   westward    to    the   New 
World  475  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  I  am  pleased 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  one  of  the  best  and  most  out- 
standing events  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Tliis 
tribute  to  Columbus  in  my  congressional 
district  is  sponsored  by  the  United  Ital- 
ian-American Societies  and  Clubs  of 
Greater  Springfield,  and  is  marked  by 
one  of  the  finest  parades  that  one  can 
witness,  followed  by  the  annual  Colum- 
bus Day  dinner. 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  pleased  and 
privileged  to  be  invited  to  participate  in 
these  observances.  In  addition  to  paying 
tribute  to  Columbus,  the  dinner  benefits 
the  combined  societies'  scholarship  fund. 
These  awards  are  made  to  outstanding 
Italian-American  students  attending 
high  schools  in  Greater  Springfield.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  United  Italian-American  So- 
cieties and  Clubs  of  Greater  Springfield 
for  their  interest  in,  and  their  support  of. 
education,  and  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  scholarship  winners  whose 
names  will  be  announced  at  the  dinner 
tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
telegram  I  sent  today  regretting  my  ab- 
sence from  the  dinner  tonight,  and  a 
newspaper  story  on  the  gala  Columbus 
Day  parade,  held  last  Sunday  in  Spring- 
field, taken  from  the  Springfield  Union 

of  October  9: 

October  12.  1967. 

Vincent  R.  Caroleo. 

Toastmaster,  Columbus  Day  Dinner,  United 
Italian-American  Societies  and  Gluts  of 
Greater   Springfield.   Springfield,   Mass.: 

Deeply  regret  congressional  business  keeps 
me  in  VPashlngton  today.  Permit  me  to  Join 
by  way  of  ttils  wire  In  extending  my  best 
w'lshes"  to  the  United  Italian-American  So- 
cieties and  Clubs  of  Greater  Springfield  In 
its  tribute  to  Christopher  Columbtis. 

This  event  is  one  of  the  most  moving  and 
outstanding  celebrations  on  Columbus  Day. 
I  have  attended  many  of  these  occasions  and 
have  been  Impressed  with  their  significance. 

Please  convey  my  congratulations  to  the 
scholarship    wiiiners    and    my    best    wishes 

to  all. 

Eddie  Boland. 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 

Oct.  9,  1967] 

Several  THorsAND  Watch  CoLtJMBtJS 

Day  Parade 

Several  thousand  area  residents  lined  Main 
St.  Sunday  to  watch  the  marchers  In  the 
ninth  annual  Columbus  Day  parade  wind 
their  way  along  Main  St.  in  tribute  to  the 
man  credited  with  the  discovery  of  America. 
largest  in  history 

The  parade  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  In 
its  nine  year  history  with  marching  units 
and  drum  corps  from  New  York.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Maine.  Vermont.  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut and  this  state  participating  in  the 
two  hour  march  from  Memorial  Square  in  the 
North  End  to  the  Christopher  Columbus 
monument  in  the  South  End. 

Sponsored  by  the  United  Italian  American 
Societies  of  Greater  Springfield  the  parade 
Included  representatives  of  more  than  30 
Italian  societies  and  clubs  from  the  area 
proudly  displaying  the  official  Columbus  Day 
paradecolors  of  purple  and  white  dLU-ing  the 
festivities.  Columbus  himself  was  portrayed 
by  Tom  Vallari. 


In  the  forefront  of  the  contingent*  of 
marching  units  were  Mayor  Charles  V.  Ryan, 
city  councllmen  and  other  city  officials  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  comely  Columbtis  Day 
Queen,  Miss  Jo  Ann  Stlrlaccl.  17.  and  her 
court. 

Miss  Stlrlaccl  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Stlrlaccl  of  264  Sumner  Ave. 
and  is  a  senior  at  Technical  High  School. 

HONOR  PAST  atJEENS 

A  fijst  for  the  ninth  annual  parade  was 
the  honoring  of  past  Columbus  Day  Queens 
Phylis  Quatrano  (1963).  Carol  Casanova 
(19641.  Patricia  Albano  (1965).  and  Jean 
Quatrano  (1966)  sister  of  the  1963  queen 
who  .•'.dded  a  bit  of  the  charm  of  Italy  to  the 
parade. 

The  first  Columbus  Day  queen  chosen  In 
19G2,  Mrs.  Louise  Fusaro,  the  former  Diane 
Lauriante,  appeared  in  a  1904  Cadillac  tour- 
ing car  owned  by  Seymotu:  Kramer  of  Mer- 
rick, L.I. .  N.Y. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  parade  was 
the  Melha  Temple  Shrlners  of  Springfield 
with  its  three  colorful  marching  units; 
Melha  Highlanders,  Melha  Oriental  Band, 
and  the  famed  mini-auto  tmlt. 

The  Melha  Highlanders  paraded  to  the 
wheezing  of  the  Highland  Fling  on  bagpipes 
while  their  red,  white  and  green  checked 
kilts  flapped  with  the  brisk  winds. 


floats    APPLAtJDED 

The  Oriental  Band  In  green  pantaloons  and 
yellow  jackets  its  mysterious  eastern  music 
while  the  mini-cars  and  scooters  darted  in 
and  out  and  performed  figure  eight  patterns 
in  front  of  and  behind   the   unit. 

Two  floats  receiving  loud  applause  from  the 
spectators  were  the  Little  Old  Italian  Wine 
Maker  with  its  participants  sitting  at  a  table 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  grape,  and  the 
Mountain  Hillbillies  which  had  "Ma  and 
Pa"  and  family  complete  with  "Jug"  and 
corncob  pipes. 

The  winning  float  portrayed  Columbus  and 
five  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished  past 
presidents,  and  was  entered  by  Mrs.  Di- 
Agostino. 

Some  of  the  fanciest  marching  in  the 
parade  was  performed  by  the  "Upsteppers" 
of  Providence,  R.I.  which  went  through  intri- 
cate weaving  patterns  and  pirouettes  with 
musical  accompaniment  supplied  only  by  the 
clapping  of  their  hands  and  the  stomping 
of  their  boots. 

CLOWNS  A  HIT 

A  big  treat  for  the  children  watching  the 
parade  were  the  clowns,  most  of  whom  were 
affiliated  with  the  Melha  Temple  unit,  In 
outlandish  costumes  with  water-squirting 
flowers,  massive  rubber  feet,  ragged  wigs  and 
potato  sized  noses  that  tossed  small  favors 
of  bubble  gum  and  candy   to  the  children. 

Several  area  high  school  and  competition 
marching  units  provided  the  traditional 
drum  and  bugle  sounds  familiar  to  any  suc- 
cessful parade. 

Westover  AFB  8th  Air  Force  Band,  Spring- 
field Blue  Hawks.  Targets  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  St.  George  Olympians  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  and  the  Red  Devil's  Band  of  Warwick, 
R.I.  were  among  the  musical  units  that  per- 
formed in  the  parade. 

The  parade  committee  Includes  honorary 
chairman,  the  Rev.  Peter  V.  Toretta.  CSS., 
pastor  of  Our  iJidy  of  Mount  Carmel  Church; 
president  of  United  Italian  American  So- 
cieties. Samuel  Cardone;  vice-president.  John 
P  Labizalini:  marshal,  Raymond  Gallinotti; 
float  chairman,  Anthony  Calvanese:  chair- 
man of  marshal's  aides.  Leonard  Mercier  and 
marshal's   auie.   Anthony   Mazzlnino. 


CRIME  CONTROL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hoiase.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Corman]  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 
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Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
some  Republicans  have  publicly  attempt- 
ed to  discredit  every  anticrime  meas- 
ure that  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed this  year.  Their  voting  record  and 
their  rhetoric  suggest  that  they  may  be 
more  interested  in  finding  a  partisan 
political  issue  for  next  year's  campaign 
than  in  seeking  bipartisan  solutions  to 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
GUI'  Nation  today. 

The  Republicans  who  are  attacking  the 
administration's  efforts  in  crime  con- 
trol are  doing  this  country  a  great  dis- 
service. They  may  be  furthering  their 
political  ambitions,  but  they  also  may  be 
weakening  our  Nation's  efforts  to  reduce 
criminal  acts  and  to  find  ways  to  weed 
out  the  root  causes  of  crime. 

Apparently,  the  Republican  aim  is  to 
make  crime  control  one  of  the  major 
issues  of  the  1968  election  campaign. 
They  must  believe  that  it  has  -vote  ap- 
peal." Yet,  Republican  Members  of  the 
Congress  must  realize  that  to  play  par- 
tisan politics  with  this  critical  problem 
is  a  dangerous  game — for  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  American  people  are  the 
stakes. 

■S\'e  are  today  confronted  with  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  of  our  genera- 
tion. The  mounting  incidence  of  law- 
lessness directly  or  indirectly  affects 
eveiT  American.  It  is  as  real  a  national 
emergency  as  any  we  have  experienced 
in  this  country,  and  we  must  ;ace  it  in  the 
same  day  we  have  successfully  faced 
other  national  emergencies — in  a  respon- 
sible bipartisan  manner.  If  we  do  other- 
wise, we  are  breaking  our  trust  with  the 
American  people  and  placing  the  war 
against  crime  in  jeopardy. 

Recently.  President  Johnson  said; 

What  America  needs  is  not  more  hand- 
wringing  about  crime  in  the  street.  America 
needs  a  policy  for  action  against  crime  in 
the  streets — and  for  all  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  support  that  policy. 

I  agree.  The  89th  Congress,  in  giving 
its  approval  to  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act,  demonstrated  a  new.  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  war  against 
crime — a  willingness  to  take  a  first,  ma- 
jor step  toward  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion in  the  anticrime  effort.  A  nonparti- 
san policy  of  action  against  crime  was 
being  shaped,  based  on  the  principle 
that,  while  the  responsibility  to  deal  with 
crime  is  primarily  a  local  function,  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  must  assist 
local  efforts  to  meet  this  responsibility. 

This  principle  was  reinforced  by  the 
National  Crime  Commission  in  its  18- 
month  study  of  crime  in  America.  One 
of  the  Commission's  conclusions  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  more  support  for  local 
programs  that  deal  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  justice; 
that  the  present  level  of  Federal  sup- 
port provides  only  a  miniscule  portion  of 
the  resources  that  States  and  cities  need 
to  bring  about  meaningful  changes. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act — later  renamed  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act — was  brought  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration early  in  August.  The  bill  pro- 
vided support  for  and  gave  substance  to 
the  Crime   Commission's  recommenda- 


tions. The  act  provided  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  assist  in  plan- 
ning, for  implementing  innovative  con- 
cepts, for  research  and  for  new  facilities. 
The  bill  established  a  new  office  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  assist- 
ance in  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  to 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

But.  how  was  the  bill  passed  in  the 
House?  The  Republicans  simply  cut  the 
heart  out  of  it  in  a  way  that  substan- 
tially changed  and  effectively  diminished 
the  usefulness  of  Federal  funds  that 
State  and  local  governments  could  re- 
ceive under  its  provisions.  The  bill  that 
passed  this  House  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  proposed  legislation  that 
resulted  from  the  18-month  study  of  the 
National  Crime  Commission. 

The  Republican  amendments  provide 
for  block  grants  to  States  under  the  su- 
pervision of  what  is  called  a  State  plan- 
ning agency,  whose  members  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  States. 
There  is  no  restriction  in  the  bill  on  the 
type  of  persons  who  could  be  appointed 
to  these  planning  agencies:  there  is  no 
pi'ovision  for  bipartisan  membership. 
The  Governor  of  a  State  would  have 
complete  control  over  a  planning  agency 
and  its  decisions  because  he  would  con- 
trol the  appointees.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  are  great  dangers  here.  A  State 
planning  agency  could  become  an  in- 
strumentality of  tremendous  power. 
Moreover.  State  Governors  could  be 
vulnerable  to  rival  political  factions 
within  their  State.  The  political  powers 
upon  whom  a  Governor  might  have  to 
rely  for  support  in  the  next  election  could 
devour  a  major  portion  of  the  Federal 
anticrime  funds  allocated  to  that  State. 
The  Justice  Department,  the  FBI,  and 
the  national  crime  experts  are  clearly  In 
a  better  position  to  impartially  allocate 
funds  for  anticrime  purposes. 

Furthermore,  what  the  Republicans 
overlooked  when  they  based  the  criteria 
for  allocation  of  crime  fighting  funds  on 
a  State's  population  is  that  it  is  the  cities 
which  face  the  bulk  of  crime  problems 
within  a  State,  and  it  is  the  cities  which 
specialize  in  police  forces — not  the 
States 

Indeed,  it  is  the  great  city  police 
forces — New  York.  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles—which  have  kept  in  daily  touch 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI,  not  the  State  police  forces.  In  fact, 
most  States  have  no  police  other  than 
highway  patrols.  It  is  the  cities  which 
have  l)orne  the  responsibility  and  cost  of 
law  enforcement  over  the  past  hundred 
years.  Few  State  governments  have 
shown  either  interest  or  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  this  task. 

But  now.  suddenly.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov- 
ernors are  to  be  given  vast  amounts  of 
money  for  local  law  enforcement,  when 
they  have  neither  the  personnel,  the  fa- 
cilities, nor  the  expertise  for  meeting  the 
task  of  fighting  crime. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  ponder  these  facts  for  a  mo- 
ment. And.  then  I  would  ask  them — how- 
much  money  do  you  really  believe  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  would  allocate  to 
the  Atlanta  Police  Department  to  fight 
crime?  I  believe  you  would  find  the  an- 
swer most  distressing. 


What  will  survive  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  when  this  session  ends  Is  difficult  to 
say. 

Responsible  nonpartisan  action  does 
not  always  seem  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant aim  of  the  minority. 

In  fact,  for  all  its  "hand  wringin.u  ' 
about  crime,  the  minority  Members  of 
the  House  are  working  to  deprive  the 
Justice  Department  of  the  essential  tools 
it  needs  to  weed  out  crime  in  our  society. 
Those  wlio  would  criticize  the  caliber  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  while  ham- 
strinH;ing  Federal  efforts  to  do  an  effec- 
tive job  in  upgrading  crimenghting  pro- 
grams are  surely  guilty  of  the  worst  form 
of  hypocrisy. 

If  the  Republicans  persist  in  making 
a  game  of  the  serious  national  problem 
of  crime,  they  should  at  least  scratch 
for  a  more  convincing  charge  than  that 
which  they  recently  hurled  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department — to  the  effect  that  the 
Department  has  been  "indififerent  to  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  United  States." 

This  charge  has  been  well  refuted  by 
one  of  the  least  "indifferent"  and  most 
outstanding,  dedicated,  and  hard-work- 
ing public  servants  our  Nation  has  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have — Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark.  The  following 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Deputy 
Attorney  General  'Warren  Christopher 
supports  the  Attorney  General's  retort 
that — 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  mounting  an 
attack  on  organized  crime  which  Is  un- 
equalled in  Its  dimensions  and  unparalleled 
in  Us  results. 

In  May  of  1966.  President  Johnson,  calling 
organized  crime  "nothing  less  than  a  guerrilla 
war  against  society."  directed  that  all  Federal 
efforts  against  it  be  Intensified  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Re- 
sponding to  this  instruction,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  FBI,  and  other  Federal 
agencies — including  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
the  Intelligence  and  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Divisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Customs, 
Secret  Service,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission — have  brought  the  fed- 
eral drive  against  organized  crime  to  a  record 
level  of  effectiveness. 

This  collective  effort  has  resulted  In  numer- 
ous prosecutions  of  key  Cosa  Nostra  mem- 
bers. Nineteen  members  of  Cosa  Nostra  have 
been  indicted  since  May  of  this  year.  This 
niunber  includes  the  heads  of  two  key  "fam- 
ilies" and  the  second  In  command  In  an- 
other, These  indictments  represent  a  two- 
fold increase  over  the  average  monthly  In- 
dictment rate  since  1961. 

The  statistics  are  Just  as  impressive  with 
respect  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  organized 
crime  and  racketeering.  Never  before  have 
prosecutions  been  as  high  as  they  are  today. 
Whereas  only  19  prosecutions  were  handled 
by  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  m  1960  (the  last  year  of  Republican 
Administration),  a  record  high  of  1,198  in- 
dictments were  handled  last  year.  Corre- 
spondingly, whereas  only  45  convictions  of 
racketeers  were  obtained  in  1960,  more  than 
ten  times  that  number  (477)  were  obtained 
last  year. 

FBI  investigations  alone  accounted  for  197 
convictions  of  organized  crime  and  gambling 
figures  in  fiscal  1967.  This  figure  represents 
more  than  a  300  ""r  Increase  over  fiscal  1963. 
Across  the  nation  evidence  of  organized 
crime  activities  is  presently  being  received 
by  nearly  two  dozen  Federal  grand  Juries. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Investigative  agen- 
cies have  pooled  their  Intelligence  and  cre- 
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ated  special   Integrated   units  to  att.ick  or- 
ganized  crime    in   selected   urban   areas. 

To  support  these  endeavors,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  dram.itically  Increased 
the  manpower  and  resources  available  to 
combat  organized  crime.  This  month  the 
drive  on  organized  crime  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Criminal  Division  Is  reaching  Its 
highest  manpower  strength  in  history,  a 
more  than  three-fold  increase  over  the  1960 
strength.  Further,  the  proposed  fiscal  1968 
budget  for  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racke- 
teering Section  will  be  the  lUghest  in  the 
history  of  the  Section. 

Finally,  the  war  on  organized  crime  has 
not  been  restricted  to  Federal  agencies  and 
Federal  personnel.  Increasingly,  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  Is  fur- 
nishing technical  assistance  to  stat«s  Inter- 
ested in  establishing  anti-organized  crime 
units.  At  the  same  time,  officials  of  this  De- 
partment, including  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Vinson  and  Chief  Henry  E.  Petersen 
of  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section,  are  travelling  extensively  and  con- 
ducting meetings  throughout  the  United 
States  with  local  and  regional  officials  of  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  to  further  focus 
our  efforts  in  the  organized  crime  drive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  demonstrated 
more  concern  for  the  problem  of  orga- 
nized crime — or  any  form  of  crime — 
than  has  Attorney  General  Clark.  The 
success  of  the  Justice  Department's  ac- 
tivities in  the  crime  war  is  due  to  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Attorney  General. 
He  has  fulfilled  all  the  expecuitions  of 
those  who  hailed  his  appointment  earlier 
this  year.  His  background  and  experi- 
ence made  him  an  ideal  choice  for  the 
post  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  His  sound  judgments  and  his 
courage  to  act  on  his  convictions  have 
made  him  eminently  worthy  of  the  trust 
placed  in  him  by  President  Johnson  and 
the  Congress  in  confirming  his  appoint- 
ment. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  administration's 
efforts  to  combat  crime  and  to  plead  for 
responsible  nonpartisan  action  on  pend- 
ing legislation  that  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

If  we  are  seeking  a  "policy  for  ac- 
tion" to  combat  ci-ime.  surely  it  exists 
in  the  form  of  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress.  One  measure,  the  gun  control 
bill,  is  the  subject  of  much  intense  lobby- 
ing. Many  of  us  have  received  mail  from 
constituents  who  fear  that  this  bill  will 
victimize  the  American  sportsman  by 
taking  away  his  privilege  to  own  fire- 
arms. 

Let  us  also  set  the  record  straight  on 
this  issue:  The  privilege  of  the  American 
sportsman  or  the  amateur  gun  collec- 
tor will  not  in  any  way  be  jeopardized 
by  the  gun  control  bill.  The  sole  objec- 
tive of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  firearms  to  known 
criminals,  the  mentally  unstable,  and 
other  potentially  dangerous  users  of 
such  weapons.  It  would  limit  out-of- 
State  purchase  and  interstate  mail-order 
sale  of  firearms.  Tliis  will  allow  State 
and  local  authorities  to  exercise  such  con- 
trols as  the  people  of  their  own  com- 
munities believe  are  warranted.  Com- 
raonsense  tells  us  that  passage  of  an  ef- 
fective gun  control  statute  is  desperately 
needed  to  provide  safety  and  security  for 
the  American  people.  Let  the  measure  re- 
ceive the  bipartisan  support  it  needs. 
There  is  also   legislation   pending   to 


protect  a  citizen's  right  to  privacy  by 
prohibiting  wire  interception  and  eaves- 
dropping. The  pall  of  fear  which  eaves- 
dropping may  put  upon  normal  conver- 
sation is  serious  and  we  must  not  permit 
the  continuation  of  such  an  invasion  of 
privacy.  The  Washington  Post  put  it  well 
in  a  recent  editorial  when  it  said: 

People  who  fear  that  government  agents 
may  be  covertly  listening  to  all  that  they  say 
are' not  free  people.  They  speak  under  con- 
straint. And  where  this  fear  is  endemic,  free- 
dom of  communication  is  a  casualty. 

While  it  is  vital  to  any  crime-firhting 
effort  that  criminals  be  detected  and 
prosecuted  as  vigorously  as  possible,  it  is 
basic  to  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  that 
they  be  protected  in  their  rights  of  pri- 
vacy from  unwarranted  snooping.  Con- 
gress has  the  duty  and  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  each  of  us  by  enact- 
ing clear-cut  legislation  to  outlaw  wire- 
tapping, public  and  private,  wherever 
and  whenever  it  occurs,  as  well  as  r.Il 
willful  invasions  of  privacy  by  electron- 
ic devices  such  as  radio  transm.itters 
and  concealed  microphones,  with  the 
single  exception  of  those  instances  where 
the  security  of  our  country  is  at  stake, 
and  then  only  under  the  strictest  safe- 
guards. Congress  has  the  obligation  to 
prohibit  the  advertising,  manufacture, 
or  distribution  in  interstate  commerce 
of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  de- 
vices. These  provisions  are  the  heart  of 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  this 
past  February.  This  bill  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  maintain  an  honest 
standard  of  justice  in  our  society.  With- 
out this  standard  of  justice,  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  control  of  criminal  acts. 

This  is  a  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
each  American — and  its  passage  requires 
bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  leg- 
islative proposals  would  give  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  additional  tools  with 
which  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in 
this  struggle.  It  would  give  State  and 
local  governments  the  assistance  they 
need  to  act  on  what  is  primarily  their 
responsibility  in  this  fight. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  parti- 
san bickering  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
national  importance.  We  have  the  re- 
sources to  control  crime — all  we  need  is 
the  resolve  and  the  courage  to  cut 
through  the  political  smokescreen  which 
blind  us  to  our  obligations. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Ml-.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  California  for  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  excellent  analysis  ol  the 
crime  problem  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
fighting  that  crime  problem. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  v.-hich  both  my  col- 
league from  California  and  I  are  mem- 
bers. 

I  wish  furth.?r  to  add  my  commenda- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Slates,  whom  I  consider  to  be  one 


of  the  great  attorneys  general  In  the 
historj-  of  the  United  States,  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  and  I  am  conN-inced 
from  my  contacts  with  him,  a  man  of 
considerable  dedication  to  the  fight 
against  crime  in  this  country,  and  the 
work  against  the  causes  of  crime. 

I  admire  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
modesty  and  the  good  grace  with  which 
he  imdergoes.  what  I  believe  to  be  mnst 
unfair  attacks  that  a  few  have  lodged 
against  him. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  agam  I  commend  my 
colleague  from  California  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished collcarue  from  Indiana. 


APPAIACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT: HAS  THERE  REALLY  BEEN 
ANY,  AND  WHY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prev.ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  asked  for  the  special  order.  I  planned 
to  talk  during  the  entire  period  about 
an  educational  bill  that  I  had  dubbed 
"The  Iowa  Plan  for  Growth  and  Prog- 
ress in  Higher  Education."  That  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  form  of  H.R. 
13255. 

However,  I  would  like  now,  since  re- 
cent developments,  to  divert  just  a  mo- 
ment and  talk  about  an  event  that  hap- 
pened at  the  White  House  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  morning  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  Appa- 
lacliian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  This  legislation 
v.as  the  product  of  9  months  of  public 
hearings,  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  executive  sessions,  floor  actions, 
and  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee sessions. 

Essentially,  the  1967  amendments  pro- 
vide for  an  expansion  of  existing  Appa- 
lachian programs,  for  the  questionable 
creation  of  new  ones  in  the  region,  and 
for  additional  authorizations  to  finance 
such  programs. 

The  signing  of  the  bill  was  accom- 
panied by  the  customary  laudatory 
statements  as  to  the  good  intents  of  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  legisla- 
tive leadership  and  the  supposed  benefits 
it  will  have  for  the  Appalachian  region 
and  its  people. 

A  Member  hesitates  to  be  an  "I  told 
you  so"  Member  or  to  ■kick  a  dead 
horse.  '  as  the  expressions  go,  but  I  feel 
compelled  this  afternoon  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  pronouncements  yesterday 
morning  by  the  White  House  as  to  what 
great  assistance  the  legislation  is  to  be 
to  the  region  and  its  people,  and  to  bring 
certain  matters  on  these  points  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  1964.  when  the  President  first 
transmitted  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  proposals  to  the  Congress. 
I  ser\-ed  as  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Appalachia  of  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works.  Repeatedly. 
I  asked  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee leadership  to  authorize  an  on- 
site  inspection  tour  of  the  Appalachian 
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region  by  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
subcommittee;  to  take  testimony  from 
the  people;  and  to  develop  a  program 
ihat  would  benefit  the  needs  of  not  only 
those  sections  of  Appalachia  which 
might  be  impoverished  but  also  to  meet 
the  economic  development  needs  of  any 
economically  distressed  areas. 

It  was  my  opinion  then,  as  it  continues 
to  be  now.  that  mere  governmental  ac- 
tion—even combined  Federal,  State,  and 
local  action — would  be  insufficient  and 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  Ap- 
palachia and  Its  people. 

With  the  failure  of  the  leadership  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
to  order  an  on-site  investigation  of  the 
region,  with  tlie  assistance  of  my  own 
office  staff  and  the  minority  staff  of  the 
full  committee,  and  at  my  own  expense. 
I  made  an  inspection  tour  of  areas  of  the 
legion  and  conducted  unofficial  hearings 
of  my  own.  At  that  time  I  stated  my  feel- 
ings, based  on  what  I  had  been  in  the 
region,  that  the  proposals  were  not  going 
to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the  re- 
gion and  its  people. 

The  Appalachian  rcf.ional  development 
program  proposed  in  1964  was  not  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  that  year  for  vari- 
ous rea.>ons.  not  the  least  of  which  was 
concern  over  the  programs  proposed  and 
the  approaches  to  the  problems  of  the 
region  embodied  in  those  programs. 

The  following  year,  however,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  was  enacted.  With  great  fanfare 
and  public  pronouncements,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  that  act  into  law.  The  vari- 
ous instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  involved  in  the  re- 
gional development  program  were  "off 
and  iTjnning"  to  cure  the  ills  of  Appa- 
lachia and  its  people. 

During  the  opening  days  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  President  recommended  the 
extension  of  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  programs,  and  the  propo- 
nents of  the  legislation  soon  came  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  plead  their  respective 
cases  for  the  propo.sed  extension  of  the 
program  beyond  the  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  nonhighway  programs 
provided  for  in  the  1965  act  and  to  argue 
for  certain  changes  in  the  6-year  high- 
way program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlcs.  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  program,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appalachia,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  bill,  I  examined  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  greatest  of  detail,  not  only 
for  the  changes  which  the  administra- 
tion was  recommending  in  the  existing 
program  but  also  for  the  long-range  view 
of  what  way  to  best  solve  the  problems 
of  the  region. 

I  state  this  because  I  feel  that  if  the 
specific  programs  embodied  in  the  exist- 
ing law  and  those  proposed  in  the  1967 
amendments  are  examined  just  in  and 
of  themselves,  a  fairly  convincing  case 
for  their  enactment  and  carrying  out 
might  be  made.  But  if  the  examination 
is  one  of  the  long-range  needs  of  the  re- 
gion, I  personally  feel  that  one  is  hard 
put  to  support  the  program,  and,  conse- 
quently, I  did  not. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Appalachian  pro- 


gram is,  as  it  is  now  constituted  and 
administered,  imfair  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  It  smacks  of  what  I  have  referred 
to  as  "creative  favoritism."  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which,  in  the  long  run,  will  not 
work.  But  that  is  not  the  immediate  issue 
to  which  I  address  myself  this  afternoon. 

PROMINENT    WRITEB    SAYS    APPALACHIAN 
PROGRAM    A    FAn-DTtE 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  greater  evidence  could 
have  been  advanced  to  substantiate  my 
reservations,  and  those  of  most  of  the 
minority  Members  of  this  body  and  many 
of  the  majority  Members,  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  program 
than  that  which  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  feature  editorial  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  of  last  Sunday.  October  8, 
1967.  orUy  a  few  brief  days  before  the 
bill  was  to  be  signed  into  law,  thus  giving 
the  program  the  green  light  for  at  least 
another  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Richard  Harwood,  a  Post  staff 
writer,  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
problems  of  the  Appalachian  region  and 
its  people  more  than  once  during  the 
p~ist  several  years.  In  this  reveaUng  and 
disturbing  article,  "The  Jelly  Hasn't 
Helped  Appalachia,"  Mr.  Harwood  goes 
right  to  the  core  of  the  long-range  prob- 
lems of  the  region.  The  imphcayons  that 
the  present  Appalachian  regional  devel- 
opment program  is  not  working  not  only 
pervades  the  entire  article,  but  the  ex- 
plicit examples — case  after  case — of  the 
program  not  working  are  also  set  forth. 

I  quote  from  the  article: 

Despite  President  Johnson's  assertion  In 
1965  that  "the  dole  Is  dead"  In  Appalachia, 
welfare  costs  in  Kentucky  have  doubled  since 
1960.  The  number  of  welfare  cases  has  risen 
50  percent.  There  were  22,000  more  applicants 
for  welfare  last  year  than  the  year  before, 
an  increase  of  60  percent.  •  •  • 

The  industrial  renaissance  which  was  to 
have  eliminated  the  dole  and  was  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  its  succes.sor  agency, 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
and  the  Appalachian  Development  Act  of 
1965  has  not  materialized. 

The  author  continues,  and  here,  I 
think,  he  hits  at  one  of  the  core  issues 
confronting  the  region: 

New  roads  are  being  cut  through  the 
mountains,  little  airports  are  being  carved 
out  of  the  hills,  dams  are  being  built  to  con- 
trol the  floods.  But  the  factories  are  still 
missing. 

There  are  stlU  more  people  than  Jobs.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  eastern  Kentucky 
averages  10  percent  (two  and  a  half  times 
the  national  average)  and  in  some  counties 
ranges  up  to  33  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Harwood  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head,  'The  factories  are  still 
missing."  Unless  those  administrators, 
planners,  and  policymakers  within  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  who 
have  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  this  program  a  successful 
one  or  of  bearing  the  scorn  of  allowing 
it  to  become  an  unsuccessful,  run-of-the- 
mill,  make-work  failure,  just  with  a 
different  coating  to  sell  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress  as  being  somehow  different 
from  the  long  chain  of  dismal,  make- 
work  failures  over  the  past  three  decades, 
realize  that  only  with  the  engendered 
support  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  and  the  independent  sector  of 


our  society  can  the  people  of  the  region 
benefit  to  the  fullest  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  am  afraid 
this  program  will,  in  fact,  be  charted  by 
the  historians  of  tomorrow's  generations 
as  just  one  more  in  a  series  of  disturbing 
failures  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
genuinely  help  the  economically 
distressed. 

I  feel  no  need,  at  this  point,  to  address 
myself  to  any  political  considerations 
wiiich  might  have  been  entertained  'oy 
the  administration  as  it  relates  to  the.se 
poor,  backward  areas  v.-hich  seek  honest 
hope  so  desperately. 

And  what  about  these  economic  policy 
planners?  Of  them,  Mr.  Harwood  says, 
and  I  quote: 

You  can't  even  get  the  Appalachian  re- 
formers to  live  here.  They  want  to  fly  In  and 
out  the  same  day.  Where  is  the  Appalachian 
Hospital  Commission  located?  In  Lexington. 
Where  is  the  Appalachian  Reglon.il  Com- 
mission? In  Washington. 

Mr.  Hardwood  was  quoting  in  this  in- 
stance from  an  interview  with  a  news- 
paper published  in  the  region. 

And  what  about  assistance  that  ha.5 
come  to  Appalacliia?  Has  it  been  in  the 
form  of  long-range  jobs  or  short-range, 
makework  Federal  dole  projects?  Of  this, 
the  author  states: 

Phil  Smith.  Breathitt  County's  leading 
banker,  is  an  example.  "Bank  deposits  in  this 
country  have  tripled  since  1960,"  he  says. 

"I'm  doubling  the  size  of  my  bank  because 
we  just  can't  handle  the  business  in  t.he 
space  we've  got.  You  can't  get  into  the  lobby 
to  cash  a  check  on  the  first  of  the  month. 
It's  too  crowded." 

"Where  do  the  business  and  the  money 
come  from?" 

"From  these  Government  programs,  of 
course."  says  Smith.  "It's  Uke  living  In  a 
socialist  state.  Since  Medicare  started,  the 
drug  stores  can  hardly  fill  the  orders.  The 
doctors  are  so  busy  it's  hard  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment. 

"The  grocery  stores  are  cashing  in  on  the 
food  stamps.  My  own  business  is  the  same 
way.  From  85  to  90  percent  of  the  checks  we 
clear  are  Government  checks.  I  don't  like 
It,  but  we've  gone  too  far  now  to  turn 
back." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  issue  with  whether 
or  not  the  courses  of  action  there  have 
gone  too  far  to  now  turn  back,  but  I 
think  this  emphasizes,  as  clearly  as  any- 
thing ever  put  before  our  subcommittee 
or  committee,  the  nature  of  the  assist- 
ance these  people  are  receiving.  It  is 
short  range.  It  is  a  dole.  When  govern- 
ment takes  from  one  man  to  bestow  on 
another,  it  diminishes  the  incentive  of 
the  first,  the  integrity  of  the  second,  and 
the  moral  autonomy  of  both.  So  what 
is  the  present  program  doing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Appalachia?  I  think  the  answer  is 
obvious. 

And  what  about  the  indecision  of  th? 
policy  planners  in  Washington?  Of  them, 
Mr.  Harwood  says: 

It  is  often  said  that  studies  are  a  substi- 
tute for  action.  But  the  study  syndrome  is 
also  a  reflection  of  the  confusion  in  Wash- 
ington over  what  is  to  be  done  and  by  whom. 
As  a  resiUt  of  this  confusion,  public  policy 
seems  to  be   going   in  all   directions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  contents  of  Mr. 
Harwood's  article  are  most  striking 
Under  unanimous  consent,  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
accurately    disturbing    article.    I    think 
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every  Member  of  this  body,  every  staff 
member  of  this  Congress,  every  economic 
and  social  policy  planner,  every  admin- 
istrator and  official  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  every  American  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  Appalachia  should 
read  it,  and  read  it  carefully.  Most  im- 
portantly, they  should  take  note  of  what 
this  article  portends  of  the  future  of  the 
program  itself  for  the  region  and  its 
people. 

The  article  foUovvs: 
[From   the   Washington   Post,   Oct.   8,    1967] 
THE    Jelly    Hasnt    Helped    Appalachia 

( By  Richard  Harwood ) 
Seven  years  ago,  presidential  candidate 
John  F.  Kennedy  discovered  poverty  In  Ap- 
palachia. That  discovery  led  to  a  bewUdermg 
outpouring  of  public  and  private  benevolence 
dedicated  to  the  social  and  economic  refor- 
mation of  a  vast  mountain  region. 

Federal  billions  were  committed  to  the 
task.  Laws  were  passed,  new  agencies,  coun- 
cils and  boards  were  created,  great  plans 
and  studies  were  commissioned,  visionary 
programs  were  christened.  Social  engineers. 
welfare  workers,  missionaries,  Ivy  League 
professors,  college  dropouts,  unemployed 
civil  rights  workers,  consulting  firms,  'VISTA 
volunteers,  Peace  Corps  trainees  and  apostles 
of  the  New  Left  flocked  to  the  mountains. 

"This  conglomeration."  the  Kentucky  hu- 
morist and  Journalist  Allen  Trout  observed 
last  week,  "can»e  upon  us  like  a  mass  of 
Jelly  the  size  of  Mt.  Everest.  It  has  swept 
over  towns,  people,  rivers,  knobs  and  insti- 
tutions. Everything  in  Its  path  has  been 
covered  with  jelly.  But  after  it  passes,  noth- 
ing has  changed.  The  mountains  are  the 
same." 

The  poverty  that  shoclced  Sen.  Kennedy 
In  1960  endures.  Family  Incomes  and  living 
standards  In  the  coves,  hollows  and  old  coal 
camps  remain  substantially  lower  than  those 
of  Soviet  factory  workers  and  Saigon  huck- 
sters. 

In  one  four-county  area  in  Appalachian 
Kentucky — Breathitt.  Lee,  Owsley  and 
Wolfe — 75  per  cent  of  the  families  have  In- 
comes of  less  than  83000  a  year.  Nearly  40 
per  cent  have  incomes  under  $1000.  No  area 
In  Mississippi  (and  no  Northern  ghetto,  for 
that  matter)   is  quite  so  poor. 

Despite  President  Johnson's  assertion  In 
1965  that  "the  dole  is  dead"  in  Appalachia, 
welfare  costs  In  Kentucky  have  doubled  since 
1960.  The  number  of  welfare  cases  has  risen 
50  per  cent.  There  were  22.000  more  applica- 
tions for  welfare  last  year  than  the  year 
before,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent. 

The  pattern  was  symbolized  in  Jackson, 
Ky.,  last  week  by  an  old  man  and  a  teen-ager 
who  could  have  been  his  grandson.  They 
walked  down  a  corridor  of  the  Breathitt 
County  courthouse  together,  pushing  brooms 
for  pay  under  a  make-work  program. 

The  industrial  renaissance  which  was  to 
have  eliminated  the  dole  and  was  to  have 
been  brought  at>out  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  its  successor  Agency, 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
and  the  Appalachian  Development  Act  of 
1965  has  not  materialized. 

THIRTY-THREE  PERCENT  IDLE 

New  roads  are  being  cut  through  the 
mountains,  little  airports  are  being  carved 
out  of  the  hills,  dams  are  being  built  to  con- 
trol the  floods.  But  the  factories  are  still 
missing. 

There  are  still  more  people  than  Jobs.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  eastern  Kentucky 
averages  10  per  cent  (two  and  a  half  times  the 
national  average)  and  in  some  counties 
ranges  up  to  33  per  cent. 

"We  thought  we  were  going  to  get  a  big 
gear  factory  up  here  a  few  months  ago," 
said  Tom  Gish,  publisher  of  the  Mountain 
Eagle  at  Whitesburg.  "It  was  all  set  until  the 


plant  manager  and  his  wife  came  up  to  look 
around.  They  didn't  like  what  they  saw.  The 
plant  is  being  built  in  the  Bluegrass. 

"You  can't  even  get  the  Appalachian  re- 
formers to  live  here.  They  want  to  fly  In  and 
out  the  same  day.  Where  Is  the  Appalachian 
Hospital  Commission  located?  In  Lexington. 
Where  Is  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission? In  Washington." 

Poverty  is  not  the  universal  condition  even 
In  the  most  depressed  rural  counties,  of 
course.  The  pattern  of  Income  distribution 
can  be  depicted  as  a  pyramid  of  almost  per- 
fect svmmetry. 

At  the  bottom  are  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
families  with  incomes  under  S3000.  At  the 
top  are  2  to  5  per  cent  of  the  families  with 
Incomes  over  $10,000.  They  represent  the 
mountain  middle  class — Government  work- 
ers, office  holders,  doctors,  dentists,  coal  op- 
erators, merchants  and  bankers  who  have 
prospered  from  Government  programs  in 
Appalachia. 

BANK   DEPOSITS  TRIPLED 

Phil  Smith.  Breathitt  County's  leading 
banker,  is  an  example.  "Bank  deposits  In  this 
country  have  tripled  since  1960."  he  says. 

"I'm  doubling  the  size  of  my  bank  because 
we  Just  can't  handle  the  business  In  the 
rpace  we've  got.  You  can't  get  into  the  lobby 
to  cash  a  check  on  the  first  of  the  month.  It's 
too  crowded." 

Where  do  the  business  and  the  money 
come  from? 

"From  these  Government  programs,  of 
course,"  says  Smith.  "It's  like  living  In  a 
socialist  state.  Since  Medicare  started,  the 
drug  stores  can  hardly  fill  the  orders.  The 
doctors  are  so  busy  it's  liard  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment. 

"The  grocery  stores  are  cashing  In  on  the 
food  stamps.  My  own  business  Is  the  same 
way.  From  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  checks 
we  clear  are  Government  checks.  I  don't  like 
it.  but  we've  gone  too  far  now  to  turn  back." 

Contrasts  between  the  middle  class  and  the 
underclass  are  apparent  everywhere.  In  coun- 
ties where  85  per  cent  of  the  housing  Is  sub- 
standard by  Government  definition,  hand- 
some new  schools,  oflice  buildings  for  the 
bureaucracy,  modernistic  courthouses  and 
840,000  to  $50,000  homes  are  springing  up. 

The  coal  industry  is  having  the  biggest 
year  in  its  history  In  Kentucky  although 
mine  employment  has  dropped  75  per  cent 
in  the  past  20  years  as  a  result  of  automa- 
tion. Barely  25,000  miners  are  employed  in 
the  entire  state. 

STOPS   AT   PLATEAU 

Edward  Saflford,  director  of  the  OfHc*  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  Community  Action 
Program  In  Letcher.  Leslie,  Knott  and  Perry 
Counties,  asks  and  answers  a  central  ques- 
tion: 

"Who's  winning  the  war  on  poverty?  The 
local  Establishment — the  middle  class.  ,  .  . 
All  we're  doing  for  the  poor  is  making  their 
poverty  more  bearable." 

With  certain  intellectual  variations,  that 
Is  a  view  shared  by  such  diverse  personalities 
as  banker  Smith,  academicians  of  the  state 
government  and  militant  leftists  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Volunteers  who  are  trying  to  orga- 
nize the  mountain  poor  Into  an  effective  po- 
litical force. 

To  Smith,  the  principal  effect  of  Federal 
programs  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  his  old  political 
adversaries,  the  Turner  family,  which  has 
controlled  the  politics  (and  most  of  the 
payrolls)  of  Breathitt  County  for  years. 
Through  its  control  of  the  local  government. 
Including  the  school  system.  It  controls  "an- 
tipoverty"  money  and  the  patronage  that  goes 
with  It. 

Ervlne  Turner,  the  patriarch  of  the  clan. 
Is  the  circuit  Judge.  His  wife  Is  the  school 
superintendent.  A  son  is  the  state  senator.  A 
daughter  Is  on  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
Committee  which  handles  farm  subsidies  for 


Kentucky.  A  cousin  Is  the  county  Judge.  A 
niece  Is  the  acting  postmaster. 

A  nephew  is  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  At- 
lanta. A  son-in-law  owns  the  county's  only 
newspaper  and  has  been  board  chairman  of 
the  Community  Action  Program.  An  in-law 
until  recently  was  ass(jclate  director  of  tlie 
poverty  program.  The  only  strip-mine  op- 
eration In  the  county  Is  on  coal  lands  owned 
by  the  Turners.  They  also  own  the  county's 
new  bank. 

A    MU.TTANT    HANTJ-rUl. 

Similar  though  smaller  dynasties  are 
found  in  most  of  eastern  Kentucky's  coun- 
ties. They  have  been  the  prime  targets  of 
the  Appalachian  Volunteers,  a  handful  of 
militant  young  college  students  who  have 
been  in  the  mountains  since  1964  under  the 
financial  auspices  of  the  OEO  in  Washington. 

For  their  pains,  they  have  been  accused  of 
Immorality  and  lawlessness.  Gov.  Huleit 
Smith  of  West  Virginia  has  expressed  con- 
cern over  their  alleged  "misconduct."  Gov. 
Edward  Breathitt  of  Kentucky  has  charged 
that  they  are  "discrediting  the  whole  pov- 
erty program  "  and  has  demanded  that  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver  cut  off  their  money 
and  get  them  out  of  Kentucky. 

The  Turners'  newspaper  in  Jackson  ac- 
cuses them  of  planting  "seeds  of  anarchy" 
in  their  "lust  for  power."  A  local  grand  Jury 
indicted  an  AV  organizer  for  attempting  to 
"overthrow  the  government  of  Pike  County"; 
the  formal  charge  was  "sedition."  (It  was 
thrown  out  by  a  three-Judge  Federal  court.) 

Yet  they  are  a  minuscule  force.  Only  23 
AVs  work  m  Kentucky,  of  whom  12  are  na- 
tive sons  and  daughters.  Insofar  as  they  have 
a  coherent  program,  it  is  modest:  to  encoxir- 
age  the  poor  t.o  demand  better  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  welfare  authorities  and  other 
officials;  to  force  improvements  In  the  school 
system,  and  to  oppose  destructive  strip- 
niining. 

WASHINGTON  A  TARGET 

Other  critics  of  the  poverty  war  have  other 
targets.  David  Spaeth,  an  Appalachian  con- 
sultant employed  at  the  Splndletop  Research 
Center  In  Lexington,  alms  at  Washington. 

"The  Federal  bureaucracy,"  he  says,  "does 
not  have  the  answers  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  Appalachia." 

SUte  officials  take  the  same  view.  Wash- 
ington, they  say  has  "imposed"  impractical 
programs  on  the  region  and  has  Ignored  the 
local  "power  structure."  In  their  view. 
Shrlver's  OEO  takes  a  "Band  Aid"  approach 
and  regards  dynasties  like  the  Turners  as 
••dirty  birds"  responsible  for  the  plight  of 
the  poor. 

"These  Federal  agencies. •'  says  Robert 
Cornett  of  Kentucky's  Area  Envelopment 
Agency,  "would  like  to  take  over  these  peo- 
ple and  make  them  their  private  fiefs.  They 
want  to  build  their  own  power  base  and 
make  themselves  look  good." 

Editor  Gish  at  Whitesburg  has  somewhat 
the  same  point  of  view.  "The  old  colonial- 
ism In  eastern  Kentucky,"  he  says,  •'was  Im- 
posed by  the  coal  Industry.  The  new  colonial- 
ism is  Imposed  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy." 

However  that  may  be.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the 
transformation  of  Appalachia  has  become 
a  rather  large  business  for  the  planners  and 
reformers.  Thousands  of  Federal  Jobs  have 
been  created.  Universities  and  private  con- 
tractors have  been  paid  millions  to  analyze 
and  plan  for  the  region.  The  bibliography  of 
Appalachian  studies  compiled  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  runs  to  582 
pages.  And  there  is  no  end  In  sight. 

CONTRADICTING  POLICIES 

It  Is  Often  said  that  studies  are  a  substitute 
for  action.  But  the  study  syndrome  Is  also 
a  reflection  of  the  confusion  In  Washington 
over  what  Is  to  be  done  and  by  whom.  As  a 
result  of  this  confusion,  public  policy  seems 
to  t>e  going  In  all  directions. 

OEO  Is  accused,  fairly  or  not,  of  trying  to 
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overthrow  the  Appalachian  "power  struc- 
ture." The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  said  to  be  trj-lng  to  preserve  it  and 
••work  from  within." 

State  officials  are  trying  to  halt  the  migra- 
tion from  the  mountains  and  build  up  the 
small  towns  as  'growth  centers."  Some  Fed- 
eral policies  have  precisely  the  opposite  ob- 
jective; they  encourage  outmigration  and 
public  investment  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
on  the  frlnKes  of  the  mount.^ins. 

The  Appalachian  Commission's  staff  di- 
rector, Ralph  Widner,  pointed  up  the  plight 
of  the  planners  recently.  •'You  loolc  around 
for  new  ideas.''  he  said,  "and  there  aren't 
any  Its  always  the  same  four  or  five  people 
talking  to  each   other." 

In  that  sense,  Appalachia  is  merely  an- 
other example  of  the  gap  between  perform- 
ance and  gcxxl  intentions. 

Mr.  Speakei-,  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program  doe.'^  not  appear 
from  this  article,  as  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  passes  of  history,  to  be  the  real 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  region  and 
its  people. 

PRESEDENT    SHOl'tD    ORDER    REDIRECTION    OF 
PROCRAM 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  immediately  direct  those  within 
the  executive  branch  responsible  for  this 
and  related  economic  development  pro- 
grams to  reevaluate  their  programs,  to 
make  every  attempt  pos.sible  to  brin?  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  the  in- 
dependent sector  of  the  society  into  the 
development  of  the  region.  The  tempo- 
rary disruption  might  be  substantial,  but 
the  long-range  benefit  to  the  region  and 
its  people  would  by  far  compensate  for 
the  disruption  in  the  thrust  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  President  should  direct  this 
to  be  done  immediately,  and  he  ought  to 
assume  the  responsibility  himself  of 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  appropriate 
recommendations  for  incentives  to  bring 
Industry,  the  long-range  builder  of  all 
economies,  into  the  Appalachian  region. 
As  the  President  of  those  people  of  Ap- 
palachia. he  owes  it  to  them.  As  the 
President  of  all  the  people,  he  owes  it 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  answer  the  needs 
of  this  region  through  the  private  and 
independent  sectors.  They  can  do  the 
task  which  needs  to  be  done,  and  far 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  than  can 
the  bureaucracy.  That  Is  the  only  long- 
range  answer.  That  is  the  "American" 
answer. 

THE  IOWA  PLAN  FOR  GROWTH  AND 
PROGRESS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  edu- 
cators and  thoughtful  people  know  that 
we  live  today  in  an  America  more  con- 
scious of  its  many  flaws  than  ever  before. 
Whatever  has  caused  this  new  social 
awareness— be  it  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology, the  rise  of  instantaneous  com- 
munication, the  frustrations  of  our 
younger  generation,  the  worry  about  big- 
ness, or  even  affluence  itself— it  has  be- 
come indisputably  clear  to  Americans  in 
the  1960's  that  the  blessings  of  our  way 
of  life  are  not  unmixed.  Despite  an  ever- 
increasing  prosperity,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  begtui  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
many  imperfections  that  blight  our 
record  of  growth  and  progress.  This  dec- 
ade can  be  characterized  by  a  growing 


consciousness  of  such  social  ills  as  un- 
employment, substandard  housing,  dis- 
ease and  starvation  In  our  midst,  and 
the  entire  complex  of  issues  that  sur- 
round poverty  in  America. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  future  genera- 
tions will  look  back  to  the  1960's  as  the 
decade  which  began  the  long  painful 
struggle  to  assure  civil  rights  and  to  work 
more  seriously  for  equal  opportunity  for 
all  Americans.  It  is  this  decade  that  has 
turned  its  attention  again  to  the  future- 
showing  concern  for  the  development  of 
new  nations,  and  the  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space.  The  most  farsighted 
among  us  have  begun  to  examine  the 
long-range  problems  of  social  adjust- 
ment— what  to  do  with  leisure  time,  how 
to  make  our  rich  culture  accessible  to 
everyone — all  in  search  of  more  mean- 
ingful ways  to  enjoy  the  Biblical  promise 
for  the  more  abundant  life. 

Out  of  this  new  awareness  of  social 
problems  has  come  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view  that  we  are  dealing  with 
issues  that  do  not  have  easy  solutions. 
But  despite  conflicting  ideas  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  various  human  and  ma- 
terial resources,  there  is  one  factor  that 
stands  out  as  an  integral  part  in  the  solv- 
ing of  nearly  all  our  social  difflculties. 
That  vital  part  is  education. 

Throughout  our  history  education  has 
been  considered  essential  to  the  viable 
functioning  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Since  colonial  times,  education  of 
the  voung  has  been  an  acknowledged 
public  responsibility.  Today,  the  respon- 
sibility weighs  upon  us  more  heavily  than 
ever.  To  the  gifted,  education  supplies  the 
tools  necessaiT  to  resolve  the  problems 
that  beset  us.  To  the  undei-privileged,  it 
provides  the  means  to  escape  economic 
and  cultural  hardship.  For  all.  education 
is  the  key  to  a  richer,  fvUler  life  experi- 
ence. 

Our  educational  needs  have  grown  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  our  lives. 
As  technology  has  increased,  there  has 
been  an  accompanying  explosion  of 
knowledge  in  all  fields,  especially  in  the 
sciences.  Those  who  limit  their  goal  to 
the  receiving  of  a  high  school  diploma 
have  already  been  left  far  behind.  More 
and  more,  education  beyond  high  school 
is  a  necessity.  It  is  no  more  a  luxury. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  85 
percent  of  all  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  ever  lived  throughout  history 
are  alive  today.  The  writings  from  their 
research  fill  35,000  technical  journals 
with  a  Uterature  growing  at  a  rate  of 
over  1  million  articles  a  year.  They  offer 
promise  of  even  more  exciting  discover- 
ies that  cotild  be  aided  and  abetted  by 
proper  evaluation.  Answers  are  being 
sought  to  basic  questions  about  the  com- 
position of  the  atom,  the  origin  of  our 
solar  system,  the  genetic  code  that  con- 
trols heredity,  and  the  processes  of  life 
itself.  The  laser,  the  computer,  new  me- 
tallic or  ceramic  alloys  will  put  man  on 
the  moon  and  probe  the  ocean  depths. 

In  1965.  2,311,429  college  age  youths 
attended  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Today  the  enrollment  is  6,971,000 
and  by  1975  it  is  expected  to  be  9,172,- 
000— a  conservative  figure,  other  esti- 
mates range  to  12  million.  Obviously,  the 
qualitv  of  one's  job  opportunities  will 
come   to   depend  increasingly  on  ones 


educational  background,  but  even  more 
impoi-tantly,  education  beyond  high 
school  will  become  ever  more  significant 
in  the  reaUzation  of  ones  own  human 
potential.  Education  is  the  key  to  devel- 
oping to  the  fullest  an  individual's  capac- 
ity for  reason,  reflection,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  abilities  that  are  essen- 
tial "to  the  exercise  of  one's  responsibili- 
ties as  a  citizen. 

Yet  with  an  ever-growing  demand  for 
higher  education,  the  costs  of  schooling 
are  beginning  to  rise  beyond  the  reach  of 
the   avera.tre   American   family.   Tuition 
costs  alone  at  private  universities  average 
over  $1,200.  The  total  cost  of  attendance 
at  a  private  university— including  tui- 
tion, books,  room  and  board,  and  addi- 
tional expenses — now  exceeds  $3,000  on 
the  average,  and  the  comparable  figure 
for  public  schools  is  more  than  $2,000. 
Furthermore,  since  'World  War  II,  costs 
have  lisen  at  a  rate  of  about  4  percent 
per  year,  and  there  is  no  relief  in  sight. 
The  prescription  is  clear.  What  is  needed 
is  a  new  and  bold  approach  to  meet  the 
need.  A  program  that  will  provide  as- 
sistance to  all  for  education  beyond  high 
school  and  especially  to  the  families  of 
students  in  higher  education.  We  need 
a  national  plan  that  also  provides  the 
kind  of  massive  support  to  educational 
institutions  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  for  facilities. 

Broadly  outlined,  the  Iowa  plan  con- 
sists of  three  phages.  Phase  1  would  grant 
to  parents  a  $50  tax  credit  each  year  for 
each  child  until  he  or  she  reaches  col- 
lege age,  providing  that  an  educational 
certificate  is  purchased  at  a  bank,  ap- 
proved savings  and  loan  association,  in- 
surance company,  or  some  other  finan- 
cial institution.  Money  set  aside  in  this 
manner  would  earn  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  law  and  would  grow  to  a 
fund  of  $1,200  to  $1,400  by  the  time  the 
child  entered  college.  This  would  provide 
$300  to  $350  assistance  each  year  to  par- 
ents financing  their  child's  education. 

Phase  2  would  grant  a  $200  yearly  tax 
credit  to  the  person  sustaining  the  major 
burden  of  a  student's  expenses  while  in 
college.  This  would  raise  the  total  sup- 
port available  to  a  student  to  a  minimum 
of  $2,000  over  a  4-year  period. 

Phase  3  would  require  that  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  money  set  aside  for 
educational  investment  be  used  by  pri- 
vate banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  loans  to  educa- 
tional institutions  and  particularly  to 
students  who  need  to  borrow  money  for 
their  education.  The  management  of  this 
revolving  fimd  would  be  the  task  of  a 
specially  constituted  State  board,  which 
would  review  the  educational  needs  of 
the  State,  and  approve  loans  to  students 
and  institutions. 

Thus,  the  Iowa  plan  assists  those  who 
bear  the  burden  of  college  costs  with  di- 
rect tax  credit,  and  at  the  same  time 
ample  funds  are  made  available  to  meet 
the  growth  needs  of  the  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  vocational  schools  on  very 
easy  terms.  Let  us  examine  the  plan  in 
closer  detail. 

The  money  set  aside  each  year  imder 
phase  1  would  be  deposited  in  a  restricted 
educational  account  at  any  private  fi- 
nancial institution  meeting  the  require- 
ment of  law.  The  depositor  would  receive 
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educational  investment  certificates  val- 
ued at  $50  per  child  per  year.  The  amount 
of  money  paid  for  such  certificates 
would  be  allowed  as  a  credit  on  the  pui-- 
chaser's  Federal  income  tax.  For  exam- 
pie  if  a  man  buys  three  certificates,  one 
for'  each  of  his  three  children,  it  costs 
him  $150.  Let  us  assume  that  his  Federal 
income  tax,  calculated  after  all  deduc- 
tions are  made,  comes  to  S600.  He  then 
rabtracts  the  $150  from  his  total  tax 
liability  of  S600  and  pays  the  Govern- 
ment $450.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
paving  the  full  $600  to  the  Government. 
$450  is  paid  in  taxes  and  $150  is  put  away 
for  the  education  of  his  children. 

The  certificates  would  ordinarily  be 
purchased  by  the  beneficiary's  parents  or 
legal  guardian.  But  in  the  event  that  the 
parent  or  guardian  did  not  have  sufficient 
tax  hability  to  purchase  a  certificate,  a 
relative  or  some  other  designated  person 
could  make  the  investment  and  receive 
tax  credit. 

The  certificates  could  be  redeemed  only 
when  apphed  to  the  payment  of  tuition, 
books,  room  and  board  expeiises  at  an 
approved  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. An  approved  institution  is  taken 
to  include  colleges,  universities,  junior 
colleges,  professional  schools,  trade 
schools,  or  any  other  educational  institu- 
tions beyond  the  high  school  level.  The 
money  in  the  student's  restricted  educa- 
tional account  will  be  distributed  equally 
over  a  4-year  period,  paid  directly  to  the 
institution  at  which  the  student  is 
enrolled. 

The  Iowa  plan  which  I  proposed  is  a 
bold,  modem  approach  to  the  financing 
of  higher  education.  It  provides  much 
needed  help  to  families  at  all  income 
levels.  It  makes  possible  additional  vital 
support  to  educational  institutions  be- 
yond high  school.  And  it  avoids  massive 
Federal  control  which  discourages  the 
educational  system  of  its  necessary  in- 
dependence and  diversity. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  Iowa  plan  is 
designed  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  col- 
lege costs  through  a  program  of  tax 
credits  on  Federal  income  tax.  the  fairest 
and  most  comprehensive  way  to  provide 
needed  assistance  to  students  and  insti- 
tutions. Such  a  system  of  tax  credits  is 
not  without  precedent.  In  1962.  1964.  and 
again  in  1967.  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation providing  for  substantial  tax 
credits  for  investment  made  by  busi- 
nesses in  new  plants  and  equipment.  The 
Iowa  plan  would  extend  the  tax  credit 
principle  to  a  far  more  important  type 
of  investment  in  education — it  becomes 
an  investment  in  our  human  resources. 

The  principle  of  tax  credit  for  educa- 
tion has  the  support  of  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoFF,  the  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  feels  that 
"tax  credit  for  higher  education  Is  a 
must." 

Herewith  we  present  a  complete  plan 
for  the  solution  of  problems  for  both  the 
student  and  those  who  want  to  serve  the 
student  in  the  educational  facilities  for 
education  beyond  high  school.  It  is  a 
viable  plan  becatise  it  will  grow  with  an 
educational  interest  and  desire.  It  is  a 
plan  that  promotes  rather  than  restricts 
destiny.  It  is  a  plan  to  avoid  the  church- 
and-state  conflicts  and  make  its  advan- 
tages available  to  all  types  of  schools 


who  meet  the  qualitative  tests.  It  is  a 
plan  that  extends  and  encourages  a 
broad  interest  in  education. 

"It  is  our  business  to  make  other  men 
wise  and  better  as  we  can  find  or  make 
opportunity."  is  an  admonition  by  a  great 
philosopher.  With  this  new  approach  we 
encourage  a  response  to  this  challenge 
and  we  quicken  the  interest  as  well  as 
give  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
now  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to  move 
forward  toward  the  ultimate  and  ade- 
quate solution  to  the  problems  that  are 
presented  in  this  age  of  technology. 

We  invite  vour  questions  and  com- 
ments and  most  of  all  we  enlist  your 
support. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  .  , 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguisheo  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  his  leadership  in 
this  exceedingly  important  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  weekend  I  partici- 
pated in  the  ground  breaking  ceremonies 
for  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Junior 
College  in  Palatine.  111.  This  is  a  new 
institution  which  is  presently  occupying 
leniporai-y  quarters. 

In  view  of  the  statistics  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  has  just 
given  on  the  number  of  young  people  who 
will  reach  college  age  in  the  coming  years. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  junior  college  concept  is  an 
exceedinglv  sound  one.  and  one  which 
the  people  of  this  country  must  encour- 
age and  foster.  . 

However.  Mr,  Speaker,  several  indi- 
viduals, after  the  ceremonies,  came  up  to 
me  and  said.  "Congressman,  when  will  we 
see  some  assistance  through  a  tax  credit 
for  the  parents  of  young  people  who  are 
attending  college?" 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  previously  stated,  legislation  along 
this  line  has  been  introduced  upon  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  fact.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  bearing  upon  this  subject 
since  having  been  elected  to  the  Congress 
in  1962.  Also,  my  predecessor  had  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  in  effect  the 
remedies  which  are  sought  to  be 
achieved.  I  must  say,  however,  the  bill 
wliich  I  introduced  was  not  as  refined 
as  is  the  one  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  proposing,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  it. 

How^ever.  the  fact  is  that  this  type  of 
legislation  as  we  have  been  talking  about 
passed  the  other  body  on  at  least  two 
separate  occasions.  But,  to  my  knowledge 
there  have  never  even  been  hearings  held 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  am  deUghted 
the  gentleman  has  again  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  need  which 
exists  in  this  area  and  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  proposal. 

Our  country  has  seen  fit  to  provide  in- 
vestment tax  credits  for  plants  and  fa- 
cilities to  encourage  the  modernization 
and  updating  of  these  facilities.  I  ask 
the  question,  Cannot  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  this  session  hold 
hearings  and  recommend  a  bill  to  pro- 


vide for  a  tax  incentive  to  encoiu^age  the 
academic  and  inteUectual  development  of 
the  voung  people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  very  fine  thoughts 
which  have  been  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  special  order. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  RuMSFELtil  and  I  want  to  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  gentleman's  contri- 
bution and  interest  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  by  the  party  who 
approached  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
let  me  say  this:  We  answer  that  ques- 
tion only  when  the  Congress  responds 
with  an  affirmative  program  designed 
and  looking  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  It  is  my  opinion  that  I  know 
whereof  I  si^eak.  I  feel  that  I  am  con- 
versant and  cognizant  of  the  problem. 
Recently.  I  conducted  a  survey  in  the 
congressional  district  which  it  is  my  hon- 
or to  represent  and  in  that  survey  I  put 
the  question  of  a  tax  credit  versus  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  questionnaire  which 
I  submitted.  To  my  complete  amazement 
I  found  that  72  percent  of  the  people  who 
responded— and  over  15.000  of  the  peo- 
ple did  respond— they  were  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  tax  credit  approach;  while 
12  percent  were  in  opposition. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  when 
the  Congress  responds  to  the  people's 
needs  and  wants  in  this  regard  we  should 
have  this  approach.  I  hope  it  Is  not  de- 
layed too  long. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  PRI\TLEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida  >.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Columbus 
Day  honors  more  than  one  man.  It 
honors  every  Italian  who  has  come  to  our 
shores  since  that  first  brave  and  per- 
sistent explorer.  It  further  honors  and 
commemorates  the  Immigrants  from 
every  nation,  reminding  us  of  our  herit- 
age.'Except  for  the  descendants  of  the 
American  Indians,  we  are  all  sons  of 
Immigrants. 

Our  greatest  strength  has  been  that, 
ever  since  the  first  settlers,  we  have  been 
able  to  Uve  together  in  relative  harmony 
and  build  a  nation  together.  Each  of  the 
groups  that  came  did  its  part  and  gave  Its 
best.  The  Italians  who  came  to  America 
seemed  determined  to  Uve  up  to  the 
standard  that  Columbus  set  for  them. 
From  the  first  days  of  our  discovery,  the 
sons  of  Italy  were  to  play  an  important 
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role  and  become  an  Inseparable  part  of 
America. 

After  Columbus  returned  to  the  Old 
World  with  the  news  of  his  discovery, 
which  he  thought  to  be  an  unexplored 
section  of  Asia,  other  explorers  and  even- 
tually settlers  began  to  move  westward. 
The  lure  of  the  new  land,  the  hope  of 
freedom,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  drew 
many  to  the  New  World.  Many  of  the 
first  of  them  were  Italians. 

Giovanni  Cabota.  known  in  most  of 
our  histories  as  John  Cabot,  was  the  first 
European  to  explore  the  mainland  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The  Italian 
explorer.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  South  America  shortly 
after  Columbus,  was  among  the  very  first 
to  return  to  Europe  and  publish  the 
theory  that  this  was  a  new  continent  and 
not  part  of  Asia.  His  writings  gained  him 
such  admiration  tliat  cartographers 
named  the  new  land  for  him. 

Giovanni  d'Verrazzano  discovered  New 
York  Bay;  Malaspina  explored  Alaska, 
Vancouver,  and  the  coast  of  California. 
Fra  Marco  da  Nizza  led  Coronado's  ex- 
peditions into  the  West.  Enrico  Tonti 
built  the  first  ship  to  sail  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  Alfonso  Tonti  aided  Cadillac 
in  founding  Detroit. 

Some  of  our  earliest  settlers  came  from 
Italy:  in  fact,  there  were  Italians  build- 
ing a  glass  factor>-  in  Virginia  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  in  Massachusetts.  Other 
settlements  were  made  in  Delaware,  New 
York.  South  Carolina.  Florida,  and 
Georgia. 

When  the  tyranny  of  England  began 
to  stir  the  spirit  of  revolution  in  the 
Colonies.  Filippo  Mazzei  was  among  the 
first  men  to  urge  publicly  a  split  with 
England.  Invited  here  from  Italy  by  his 
friends.  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  Mazzei 
wrote  articles  advocating  independence. 

One  Italian.  William  Paca.  of  Mary- 
land, signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  several  hundred  Italians 
gave  their  lives  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

As  the  Nation  grew,  the  Italians  con- 
tinued to  befriend  the  new  countr>-.  The 
money  and  assistance  which  Francesco 
Vigo  provided  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark 
enabled  Clark  to  retain  for  America  what 
is  now  Ohio.  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan. 

Over  200  Italian  officers  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  Italian  Americans  distin- 
guished themselves  in  both  World  Wars: 
several  were  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  their  outstanding 
bravery  and  service  to  their  country. 

The  list  of  distinguished  Italian  Amer- 
icans grows  with  each  generation  and 
swells  the  roles  of  every  profession  and 
walk  of  hfe.  In  commerce  and  industry, 
names  like  Amadio  P.  Giannini.  founder 
of  the  Bank  of  America :  Sebastiano  Poll, 
of  Fox  Movie  Corp.;  and  Gino  Paulucci. 
of  Chun  King  Corp..  stand  out.  These 
feats  are  especially  noteworthy  when  it 
is  remembered  that  two  of  these  men 
t>egan  life  as  the  sons  of  poor  immigrant 
parents. 

In  politics  and  government.  Italians 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  as  jurists, 
mayors,  and  Governors.  Anthony  Cele- 
brezze  became  a  member  of  the  Presi- 


dent's Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  the  field  of  music,  Arturo  Tos- 
canlni,  Enrico  Caruso,  Ezlo  Pinza,  and 
Anna  Maria  Alberghettl  have  enthralled 
American  audiences.  Popular  singers  and 
actors  such  as  Frank  Sinatra.  Tony  Ben- 
nett, and  PeriT  Como  lead  the  long  list 
of  Italian  Americans  who  have  bright- 
ened the  land  with  their  entertainment. 

In  the  field  of  sports,  the  hall  of  fame 
sounds  like  the  Rome  telephone  book. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  figures 
in  nearly  every  field,  thousands  of 
Italians,  known  only  to  their  neighbors, 
have  helped  to  make  America  the  Na- 
tion it  is  today.  Honest,  hard  work,  care- 
ful attention  to  their  family  life,  and  a 
tremendous  tolerance,  often  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  intolerance  directed  at 
them,  have  made  the  Italians  among  our 
ni6st  valuable  citizens. 

The  outstanding  record  of  Italian  im- 
migrants in  America,  and  the  injustice 
which  now  forces  prospective  Italian  im- 
migrants to  wait  at  least  10  years  before 
they  are  granted  visas  to  join  members 
of  their  families  in  the  United  States 
under  fifth  preference  has  prompted  me 
to  introduce  H.R.  12274.  This  bill  would 
compensate  for  the  unfair  and  cumula- 
tive results  of  the  old  national  origins 
quota  system  and  place  Italian  appli- 
cants in  relatively  the  same  position  as 
other  aliens.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1965,  it  will  help  to  re- 
unite families. 

This  Columbus  Day  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  consider  the  Italians  who 
have  followed  Columbus  to  the  New 
World  and  to  honor  all  those  who  ex- 
plored and  settled  this  land.  We  must  not 
forget  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  each  of 
these  bi-ave  men  and  women. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  MINISTERS  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  CUBAN  SUBVERSION 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabam.a? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  Sep- 
tember 22  to  late  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  delegations  from  member  na- 
tions of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  convened  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  here  in  Washington.  Twenty  of 
the  21  member  nations  were  represented 
by  their  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  Haiti's 
Ambassador  to  the  OAS  served  as  his 
country's  delegate. 

The  high-level  conference,  the  12th 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, was  convoked  in  response  to  a 
request  from  Venezuela  under  article  39 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Article  39  provides 
that; 


The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign 
Ministers  shall  be  held  in  order  to  consider 
problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  American  States. 

The  foreign  ministers  assembled  to 
consider  the  following  official  agenda: 

The  situation  confronting  the  member 
states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  a  consequence  of  the  attitude  of 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba,  which  is 
cirrying  out  a  policy  of  persistent  interven- 
tion" in  their  internal  affairs  with  violation 
of  their  sovereignty  and  Integrity,  by  fos- 
tering and  organizing  subversive  and  ter- 
rorist activities  in  the  territory  of  various 
states,  with  the  deliberate  aim  of  destroying 
the  principles  of  the  inter-American  system. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  12th 
Meeting  of  Consultation  as  a  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation.  The 
other  congressional  advisers  who  were 
designated  to  attend  included  Represent- 
ative William  Mailliard,  Republican,  of 
California;  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon;  and  Senator  Bourke 
HicKENLOOPER,  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

I  should  like  now  to  report  the  outcome 
of  the  conference. 

From  the  outset  of  the  conference 
there  was  never  any  question  of  Cuba's 
Euilt.  The  report  submitted  earlier  by 
the  five-man  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate Venezuela's  charges  had  stated 
among  its  conclusions  that; 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  continues  to  give  moral  and  material 
support  to  the  Venezuelan  guerrilla  and  ter- 
rorist movement  and  that  the  recent  series 
of  aggressive  acts  against  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  is  part  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment's continuing  policy  of  persistent  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  Amer- 
ican states  by  fostering  and  organlzlne 
subversive  and  terrorist  activities  in  their 
territories. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  a  report  on  events  re- 
lated to  the  so-called  Tricontinental 
Conference  stated  that  the  First  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Conference,  held  in 
Havana  from  July  31  to  August  8,  1967. 
"represents  a  further  .step  in  the  efforts 
of  communism  and  other  subversive 
forces  in  the  hemisphere  to  promote, 
support,  and  coordinate  guerrilla,  ter- 
rorist, and  other  subversive  activities 
directed  against  established  govern- 
ments"  and  gives  "testimony  once  again 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
to  control  and  direct  these  subversive 
activities  in  our  hemisphere." 

Although  the  charges  which  led  to  the 
conference  were  brought  by  Venezuela, 
the  Bolivian  foreign  minister  also  made 
a  graphic  presentation  of  Cuban  inter- 
vention in  his  country.  He  displayed 
forged  passports,  pictures  of  the  guer- 
rillas taken  by  each  other  in  their  hide- 
outs, and  operational  orders  issued  to  the 
guerrillas,  all  captured  by  Bolivian  au- 
thorities. The  Bolivians  were  able  to 
identify  as  Cuban  Communists  a  number 
of  those  appearing  in  the  captured  pho- 
tographs and  passports  by  comparing 
the  photos  with  others  appearing  in 
Cuban  publications. 

Especially  dramatic  was  the  disclosure 
of  the  pi-esence  in  Bolivia  of  Che  Gue- 
vara. Castro's  old  comrade-in-arms.  The 
Bolivian  Foreign  Minister  projected  en- 
largements of  the  captured  photographs 
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in  which  a  bald,  bespectacled  man  ap- 
pears. The  foreign  minister  then  showed 
a  captured  Uruguayan  passport  contain- 
ing a  photograph  of  the  same  bald,  be- 
spectacled gentleman.  Comparison  of  the 
facial  features,  especially  of  the  promi- 
nent ridges  in  the  forehead,  with  old 
pictures  of  Guevara  left  little  doubt  that 
the  man  in  the  pictures  was  indeed  the 
mysterious  Che.  In  addition,  the  Boliv- 
ians found  a  copy  of  the  book  by  Jules 
Regis  Debray,  the  French  Marxist  and 
confident  of  Castro  who  is  now  on  trial  in 
Bolivia,  with  notations  in  the  margins. 
The  writing  was  identified  as  Guevara's. 
The  disclosure  of  the  Bolivian  foreign 
minister  was  substantiated  earlier  this 
week  when  Guevara  was  killed  by  Boliv- 
ian troops  in  a  skirmish  with  Commu- 
nist guerrillas. 

The  Bolivian  Government  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  successful  efforts  to  as- 
semble the  necessary  evidence  for  its 
presentation  to  the  OAS  in  the  few  short 
weeks  since  the  material  was  discovered. 
Having  established  Cuba's  involvement 
In  the  guerrilla  and  terrorist  movements 
in  Latin  America,  the  foreign  ministers 
had  to  determine  what  the  OAS  could  do 
to  bridle  Castro  and  his  hemisphere 
troublemaking. 

Twice  before  in  the  past  5  years  the 
OAS  has  voted  sanctions  against  Cuba 
and  its  Communist  government — in  1962, 
when  it  expelled  Cuba  from  the  OAS.  and 
in  1964,  when  the  OAS  called  for  all 
members  to  break  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic ties  with  Havana. 

Shortly  before  the  conference,  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Representatives  in 
some  detail  ■with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  call  for  a  meeting 
of  consultation.  In  my  remarks  of  Sep- 
tember 20  I  reviewed  the  measures  that 
the  OAS  had  taken  previously  to  stem 
Cuban  subversion,  and  I  noted  a  prevail- 
ing skepticism  in  the  press  and  diplo- 
matic circles  with  regard  to  what  further 
steps  the  OAS  could  take  to  halt  Cuban 
provocations.  I  stated,  however,  that  I 
was  convinced  that  the  OAS  had  not  ex- 
liausted  all  collective  measures,  short  of 
armed  force,  to  reduce  Cuba's  capacity  to 
export  violence. 

What,  in  fact,  did  the  conference  ac- 
complish? 

The  foreign  ministers  adopted  three 
substantive  resolutioris,  resolutions  III, 
IV,  and  V.  Resolution  III  contains  15 
separate  provisions.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  shall  insert  the  entire  final 
act  of  the  12th  Meeting  of  Consultation. 
Resolution  III,  paragraph  UK  force- 
fully condemns  the  Government  of  Cuba 
for  its  support  of  armed  bands  and  other 
subversive  activities  directed  against 
other  American  countries.  Twenty  in  fa- 
vor, none  against,  one  abstention — 
Mexico. 

Resolution  III,  paragraph  (2),  calls 
upon  friendly  countries  to  restrict  their 
trade  and  financial  operations  with  Cuba 
and  sea  and  air  transport  with  that 
country.  Sixteen  in  favor,  none  against, 
five  abstentions — Mexico,  Chile,  Ecua- 
dor, Colombia,  and  Costa  Rica. 

Resolution  III.  paragraph  ( 3 ) .  requests 
the  governments  that  support  the  Afro- 
Asian-Latin  American  Peoples'  Solidar- 
ity Organization  to  withdraw  their  ad- 
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hence  from  the  AALAPSO  and  from  the 
Second  Tricontinental  Conference  sched- 
uled to  be  held  In  Cairo  in  January 
1968.  and  declares  that  support  by 
countries  outside  the  hemisphere  "to 
activities  conducive  to  subversion  in 
Latin  America  jeopardizes  solidarity 
among  the  developing  countries,  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  which  is  particu- 
larly reflected  in  the  efforts  being 
made  to  reorganize  international  trade 
on  more  equitable  bases."  The  last  phrase 
Is  a  not-so-veiled  hint  that  the  Asian 
and  African  nations  have  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  American  nations  that  are 
seeking  peaceful  development  than  with 
Castro's  destructive  ideology.  Tw-enty  in 
favor,  none  against,  one  abstention — 
Mexico. 

Resolution  in,  paragraph  (4>,  calls 
upon  the  members  of  the  OAS  to  express 
to  Communist  nations  that  their  support 
of  Cuba  tends  to  stimulate  the  interven- 
tionist and  aggressive  activities  of  the 
Cuban  regime  and  that  the  cause  of 
peaceful  relations  will  be  jeopardized  so 
long  as  those  activities  continue.  This 
resolution,  in  effect,  warns  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  bloc  coun- 
tries, which  are  seeking  to  expand  their 
trade  with  the  American  nations,  that 
Castro's  subversive  tactics  could  ham- 
per the  establishment  of  such  relations. 
Eighteen  in  favor,  none  against,  three 
abstentions— Mexico.  Chile,  and  Ecuador. 
Resalution  III,  paragraphs  '5>,  (6>, 
(7»,'8>,and(9),  refers  to  the  tightening 
of  security  measures  within  individual 
countries  as  well  as  the  strengthening  of 
controls  on  men,  money,  and  arms  to  and 
from  Cuba,  and  more  effective  coordina- 
tion of  efforts  aimed  at  preventing  such 
movements.  Paragraphs  <6^  and  <7> 
were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  20  in  favor, 
none  against,  and  only  Mexico  abstain- 
ing. Chile  joined  Mexico  in  abstaining  on 
paragraphs  (5),  (8).  and  <9^  on  juridi- 
cal, not  substantive,  grounds;  in  this 
case,  the  paragraphs  mention  recommen- 
dations of  the  special  committee  to  study 
Communist  efforts  in  the  hemisphere,  the 
Lavalle  Committee,  the  creation  of  which 
Chile  has  always  contended  was  contrary 
to  the  OAS  Charter. 

Resolution  in,  paragraph  '10 ) ,  recom- 
mends that  the  government  of  the  mem- 
ber- states  decline  to  ship  any  govern- 
mental or  government-financed  cargo  in 
any  vessel  that  has  engaged  In  the  Cuban 
trade  and,  in  addition,  that  they  refuse 
the  supply  of  fuel  to  any  such  vessel  in 
their  ports.  Sixteen  in  favor,  none 
against,  five  abstentions — Mexico,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay. 

The  remaining  five  paragraphs  of  reso- 
lution m,  which  were  adopted  with  only 
Mexico  abstaining,  are  reiterations  of 
general  inter-American  policy  with  re- 
spect to  economic,  social,  and  political 
development,  and  procedural  matters. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  foreign  minis- 
ters did  exhibit  refreshing  unity  and 
understanding  with  respect  to  the  perils 
of  Cuban  subversion.  Gone  entirely  was 
the  tendency  of  some  earlier  OAS  con- 
ferences to  regard  Castro  as  a  U.S.  prob- 
lem. Gone  too  was  the  frustrating  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  some  member  na- 
tions to  recognize  that  Castro's  subver- 
sive   tactics    constitute    aggression    as 


surely  as  armed  invasion,  hence  calling 
for  inter-American  collective  action. 

In  debate,  the  inclination  of  delegates 
to  line  up  in  what  the  press  used  to  char- 
acterize as  a  "hard  line"  and  a  "soft  line" 
toward  Cuba,  disappeared.  While  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  a  nimiber  of  measures,  as  reflected  in 
some  abstentiorus.  the  divergencies  were 
largely  a  matter  of  degree  and  not  be- 
cause of  substantive  disagreement. 

In  short,  sentiment  to  condemn  Cuba 
for  aggression  was  ovei^whelming.  There 
was  not  a  single  negative  vote  on  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  final  act  and.  de- 
spite some  abstentions  on  individual 
measures,  the  final  vote  was  20  in  favor, 
with  only  Mexico  abstaining,  on  tradi- 
tional and  legalistic  grounds. 

Even  Mexico  budged  somewhat  from 
its  intransigent  position.  In  his  final  ad- 
dress, the  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  once 
again  expressed  the  Mexican  view — born 
of  Mexico's  revolutionary  experience — 
that  revolutions  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
run  their  course  without  outside  pres- 
sures. But  Mexico  voted  with  all  the 
other  member  nations  on  the  separate 
resolution  calling  upon  members  of  the 
OAS  to  bring  Cuba's  subversive  tactics  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
pertinent  points  in  Resolution  IV  state; 

Whereas : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Resolution  2131  I XX)  of  the  General  As- 
sembly states  the  following  In  paragraphs  1 
and  2  of  its  declarative  part: 

U )  No  State  has  the  right  to  Intervene, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, in  the  internal  or  external  affairs 
of  any  other  State.  Consequently,  armed 
intervention  and  all  other  forms  of  In- 
terference or  attempted  threats  against 
the  personality  of  the  State  or  against  Its 
political,  economic  and  cultural  elements  are 
condemned; 

(2)  ...  Also,  no  State  shall  organize,  as- 
sist, foment,  finance.  Incite  or  tolerate  sub- 
versive, terrorist  or  armed  activities  directed 
towards  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  regime 
of  another  State,  or  Interfere  In  civil  strife 
in  another  State: 
and 

tinder  auspices  of  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba,  the  so-called  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Organization  (LASOi.  meeting  re- 
cently in  Havana,  passed  resolutions  and 
adopted  agreements  to  promote  subversive 
movements  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Resolves: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  member  states 
of  the  Organization  of  American  Slat«s  that 
they  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  competent 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  the  acts  of  the 
preicnt  Govermnent  of  Cuba  that  run  coun- 
ter to  the  provisions  cited  of  Resolution 
2131  {XX)  of  the  General  Assembly.  (Em- 
phasis Added) 

I  have  heard  stated  that  Mexico  was 
motivated  to  back  this  resolution  in  ac- 
cord with  its  belief  that  tlie  Cuban  prob- 
lem is  related  to  the  overall  cold  war  sit- 
uation between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  hence  the  United  Nations 
rather  than  the  regional  body  is  the  ap- 
propriate forum  to  consider  the  Cuban 
problem.  Whatever  motivated  the  Mexi- 
can position,  Mexico's  affirmative  vote  on 
Resolution  IV  puts  Mexico  unmistakably 
on  record  as  recognizing  that  Castro's 
Cuba  is  indeed  guilty  of  exporting  vio- 
lence in  the  hemisphere. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  resolution  IV. 
which  was  introduced  by  Venezuela— the 
principal  victim  of  Castro  Communist 
tactics — I  personally  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posal to  air  the  problem  in  the  United 
Nations  offers  any  promise  of  clipping 
Castro's  wings.  Supporters  of  the  reso- 
lution apparently  believe  that  a  united 
presentation  at  the  United  Nations  of 
hemisphere  grievances  against  Cuba 
would  be  an  effective  way  to  acquaint 
African,  Asian,  and  European  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions, of  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
American  countries  regard  Castro's  ex- 
port of  revolution.  I  hope  so.  But  with 
Cuba  and  the  Communist  nations  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Nations,  I  think  we 
can  expect  a  vituperative  response,  with 
the  entire  exercise  serving  no  useful 
purpose. 

Other  than  solidarity,  did  the  foreign 
ministers'  meeting  achieve  anything 
concrete? 

In  my  view,  the  recommendation  that 
the  goverrmients  of  the  member  states 
decline  to  ship  any  governmental  or  gov- 
ernment-financed cargo  in  any  vessels 
that  call  on  Cuban  ports  and  that  they 
prohibit  the  supply  of  fuel  to  such  ves- 
sels. Is  a  helpful  advance.  The  United 
States  has  long  enforced  such  measures. 

Prom  January  1,  1963,  to  August  30, 
1967.  some  270  ships  of  various  flags 
called  upon  Cuban  ports  for  a  total  of 
1.479  trips.  During  discussion  of  the  ship- 
ping resolution,  some  delegates  expressed 
fear  that  its  implementation  would  ad- 
versely effect  their  trade.  But  most  of 
the  ships  still  engaged  in  the  Cuban  trade 
are  tramp  ships.  Their  runs  to  other 
Latin  American  countries  are  irregular, 
hence  of  relatively  minor  consequences 
to  the  countries  Involved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  threat  of  exclusion  from  Latin 
America  may  well  influence  the  ships' 
owners  to  decide  that  their  Cuban  run 
is  not  worth  sacrificing  the  possibilities 
of  business  presented  by  the  21  OAS 
nations. 

The  resolution  calling  upon  friendly 
nonhemisphere  countries  to  restrict  their 
trade  and  financial  operations  with  Cuba 
also  represents  a  step  forward.  Resolu- 
tion I,  paragraph  6,  of  the  Ninth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  in  1964  addressed  the 
problem  in  vague  terms.  It  resolved  "to 
lu-ge  those  states  not  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  that  are 
animated  by  the  same  ideals  as  the  inter- 
American  system  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  effectively  demonstrating  their 
solidarity  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution."  The  12th  Meeting  of 
Consultation  abandons  this  vague  ver- 
biage. Instead,  resolution  m,  paragraph 
( 2 1  is  precise  in  defining  the  trade,  ship- 
ping, and  credit  guarantee  poUcles  which 
the  OAS  members  want  altered. 

Whether  or  not  the  free  world  nations 
who  persist  In  trading  and  aiding  Cuba 
will  be  moved  by  renewed  pleas  by  the 
OAS,  however  explicit,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  realize  that  the  12th  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation was  convoked  under  article  39 
of  the  OAS  Charter  and,  within  this 
frame  of  reference,  the  foreign  miriisters 
were  limited  to  making  recommendations 
to  the  governments  of  the  member  states 
rather  than  ordering  specific  sanctions, 
as  provided  for  by  the  Rio  Treaty. 


Even  within  this  limitation,  I  feel  more 
could  have  been  accomplished.  In  my  re- 
marks in  Congress  2  days  prior  to  the  for- 
eign ministers'  meeting  I  suggested  that 
the  OAS  countries  agree  to  boycott  those 
private  firms  in  friendly  nonhemisphere 
nations  that  engage  in  Cuban  trade.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  measure  would 
tighten  the  hemisphere  policy  of  eco- 
nomic denial  adopted  by  the  Ninth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation.  Awareness  by  Eu- 
ropean and  other  free  world  enterprises 
that  their  products  would  be  excluded 
throughout  the  Americas  if  they  per- 
sisted in  trading  with  Cuba  would  surely 
have  given  those  firms  pause  before  they 
continued  to  engage  in  business  with 
Castro.  Such  a  deterrent,  I  believe,  could 
have  put  a  sizable  dent  in  the  $360  million 
annual  Cuban  trade  with  non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

Communist  sources  have  tried  to  create 
the  impression  that  my  suggestion  was 
aimed  at  eliminating  European  and  other 
nonhemisphere  firms  from  business  in 
Latin  America.  What  nonsense.  Refusal 
by  the  members  of  the  OAS  to  deal  with 
a  firm,  for  example,  in  France  that  sup- 
plies Cuba  would  in  no  way  affect  other 
firms  in  France,  or  anywhere  else,  that 
were  not  engaged  in  the  Cuban  trade. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  foreign 
ministers'  meeting  to  adopt  a  resolution 
along  the  lines  I  suggested.  During  the 
deliberations,  the  resolution  gained  con- 
siderable support.  As  the  hour  grew  late, 
the  proposal  was  withdrawn  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  U.S.  delegation.  Although 
I  realize  that  the  proposal  was  introduced 
cold  at  the  Conference  and  that  the  re- 
spective governments  had  not  had  time 
to  consider  it,  I  personally  would  have 
preferred  that  the  matter  be  brought  to  a 
vote,  but  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation was  otherwise. 

I  still  think  the  idea  has  merit.  If  the 
Conference  resolution  on  Cuban  transac- 
tions fails  to  persuade  friendly  non- 
hemisphere  countries,  the  proposal  hes  in 
reserve. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  foreign 
ministers  remain  simply  recommenda- 
tions to  the  governments  of  the  member 
states.  If  they  are  implemented  vigor- 
ously, they  could  help  to  contain  Castro's 
efforts  to  export  violence  to  other  coun- 
tries in  this  hemisphere.  Meanwhile,  as 
I  stated  prior  to  the  Conference,  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  capacity  of  the  OAS 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  its  members 
and  to  compel  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  on  trial. 
Final  Act  of  the  12th  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation  OP  MINISTERS  OP  Foreign   Afpaibs, 
Convoked  in  Accordance  With  the  First 
Part  of  Article  39  and  With  Article  40  of 
THE    Charter    op    the    Organization    op 
American  States 

The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  convoked  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  part  of  Article  39  and 
with  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  was  held  at  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  DC,  from 
June  19  to  September  24,  1967. 

The  Meeting  was  convoked  through  a  res- 
olution of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  adopted  on  June  5,   1967, 
which  read  as  follows: 
"Whereas: 

"On  June  1,  1967,  the  Ambassador.  Repre- 
sentative of  Venezuela,  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  by  which  hlB 


government  requested  that  a  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation be  urgently  convoked.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  first  part  of  Article  39  and  with 
Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  to  consider  'the  seri- 
ous situation  confronting  the  member  states 
of  this  Organization  as  a  consequence  of  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Government  of  Cuba, 
which  Is  carrying  out  a  policy  of  persistent 
intervention  in  their  internal  afifalrs  with 
violation  of  their  sovereignty  and  Integrity. 
by  fostering  and  organizing  subversive  and 
terrorist  activities  In  the  territory  of  vari- 
ous st.ites.  with  the  deliberate  aim  of  de- 
stroying the  principles  of  the  Inter-American 
system'; 

"The  Ambassador,  Representative  of  Vene- 
zuela, has  provided  the  Information  on 
which  that  request  was  based;  and 

"Article  39  of  the  Charter  provides  that 
'The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  held  in  order  to 
consider  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and 
of  common  Interest  to  the  American 
States.  .  .  ." 

"The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  resolves: 

"1.  To  convoke.  In  accordance  with  the 
first  part  of  Article  39  and  with  Article  40 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  re- 
publics to  consider  the  said  situation. 

"2,  To  appoint  a  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers, to  be  designated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding the  agenda,  date,  place,  and  regula- 
tions for  that  meeting. 

"3.  To  Inform  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  text  of  this  resolution. 
In  accordance  with  Article  54  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2  of  the  operative  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion transcribed  above,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  on  that  same  day.  appointed  the 
delegations  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  Peru,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  to 
make  up  that  committee,  which  later  elected 
the  Ambassador,  Representative  of  Vene- 
zuela, as  its  chairman. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization held  on  June  15.  1967,  this  com- 
mittee submitted  a  report  on  the  agenda, 
date,  place,  and  regulations  for  the  Meeting 
(Doc.  5).  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  in 
which  the  following  agenda  was  proposed  for 
the  Meeting,  which  agenda  was  approved  by 
the  opening  plenary  session  held  on  June  19, 
1967: 

"1.  The  situation  confronting  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  a  consequence  of  the  attitude  of 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba,  which  is 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  persistent  interven- 
tion in  their  Internal  affairs  with  violation 
of  their  sovereignty  and  Integrity,  by  foster- 
ing and  organizing  subversive  and  terrorist 
activities  In  the  territory  of  various  states, 
with  the  deliberate  aim  of  destroying  the 
principles  of  the  inter-American  system." 
In  the  same  resolution  adopted  on  June 
15,  1967,  the  CouncU  set  June  19,  1967,  as  the 
opening  date  for  the  Meeting  and  designated 
the  Pan  American  Union  as  the  place  for  it. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Meetings  were  gov- 
erned by  the  Regulations  of  the  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
on  March  1,  1951,  and  approved  by  the  Meet- 
ing with  certain  transitory  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  It. 

The  Meeting  was  attended,  from  June  19 
through  September  21,  1967,  by  special  dele- 
gates of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Doc, 
17),  and  beginning  September  22.  1967,  the 
following  members  of  the  Meeting,  listed  in 
the  order  of  precedence  established  by  lot, 
participated: 

Ecuador:  His  Excellency  Julio  Prado  Val- 
lejo.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Chile:  His  Excellency  Gabriel  Vald^s  S.. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Argentina:  His  Excellency  Nlcanor  Costa 
Mendez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Wor- 
ship. _,     , 

Costa  Rica:  His  Excellency  Fernando  Lara 
Bustamante.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Colombia:  His  Excellency  German  Zea  Her- 
nandez, Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Uruguay:  His  Excellency  Hector  Lulsl,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Dominican  Republic:  His  Excellency 
Fernando  Amlama  Tlo.  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Venezuela:  His  Excellency  Ignaclo  Irlbar- 
ren  Borges,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Guatemala :  His  Excellency  Emillo  Arenales 
Catalan,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Peru:  His  Excellency  Edgardo  Seoane  Cor- 
rales.  Minister  of  State  In  the  OfRce  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mexico:  His  Excellency  Antonio  Carrlllo 
Flores.  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Haiti:  His  Excellency  Fern  D.  Baguldy.  Am- 
bassador. Representative  of  Haiti  on  the 
Council  of  the  Organization. 

Bolivia:  His  Excellency  Walter  Guevara 
Arze,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Panama:  His  Excellency  Fernando  Eleta  A., 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paraguay:  His  Excellency  Raul  Sapena 
Pastor,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Brazil:  His  Excellency  Jose  de  Magalhaes 
Pinto,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago:  His  Excellency 
A.  N.  R.  Robinson,  Minister  of  External  Af- 
fairs. 

The  United  States:  The  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  State. 

El  Salvador;  His  Excellency  Alfredo  Mar- 
tinez Moreno,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Hondtu-as:  His  Excellency  Tiburclo  Carias 
CiistUlo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Nicaragua:  His  Excellency  Lorenzo  Guer- 
rero, Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  Jose  A.  Mora,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  also  attended  the  Meeting. 

As  established  In  the  Regulations  of  the 
Meeting,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sanders,  served  as  Secretary  General  of 
the  Meeting,  and  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  appointed  Mr.  Santiago 
Ortiz  as  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the 
Meeting. 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the 
Meeting,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  installed  the 
opening  session  on  the  afternoon  of  June  19, 
1967.  At  this  session.  His  Excellency  Eduardo 
Ritter  Aislan,  Special  Delegate  of  Panama, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Meeting.  Also, 
the  agreements  reached  at  the  preliminary 
session  with  respect  to  the  Agenda  and  Reg- 
ulations of  tlie  Meeting  and  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  the 
Coordinating  and  Drafting  Committee  were 
ratified. 

At  the  same  opening  session,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  authorizing  appointment  of  a 
committee  "to  go  to  Venezuela  to  gather  ad- 
ditional Information  and  to  make  such  veri- 
fication as  It  considers  advisable  of  the 
events  tliat  took  place  in  Venezuela  and  that 
were  denounced  by  the  government  of  that 
country.  .  .  ."  Committee  I  was  composed  of 
the  special  delegates  of  Casta  Rica  (Chalr- 
m.inK  Peru  (Rappiorteur) ,  Colombia,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  the  United  States, 
At  the  plenary  session  held  on  July  10, 
1967,  the  Meeting  resolved  to  establish  an 
eight-member  committee  (Committee  II),  to 
prepare  a  report  on  events  related  to  the  so- 
called  Afro-Asian  Latin  American  Peoples' 
Solidarity  Conference  that  had  occurred 
since  the  report  of  October  24.  1966.  pre- 
sented by  the  Special  Committee  to  Study 
Resolutions  III  and  VIII  of  the  Eighth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Committee  II  of  the  Meeting  of  Consulta- 


tion was  composed  of  the  sp>eclal  delegates  of 
Peru  (Chairman).  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
( Rapporteur  ( ,  and  Argentina,  Colombia,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, and  the  United  States. 

Committee  I,  appointed  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion, was  In  Venezuela  from  June  23  to  27, 
and  on  JiUy  26,  1967,  at  the  third  plenary 
session  of  the  Meeting,  it  presented  Its  re- 
port on  the  events  that  had  occurred  in  that 
country. 

At  the  fourth  plenary  session,  held  on 
August  2,  Committee  n,  established  by  the 
resolution  of  July  10,  presented  a  report  on 
events  related  to  tlie  so-called  Afro-Asian 
Latin  American  Peoples'  Solidarity  Confer- 
ence that  had  occiured  since  the  report  of 
October  24,  1966,  represented  by  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations,  the 
Meeting  appointed  a  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials, composed  of  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and 
Paraguay.  It  also  appointed  a  Coordinating 
and  Drafting  Committee,  made  up  of  Brazil. 
Colombia,  Haiti,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

In  accordance  with  the  transitory  pro- 
visions of  the  Regulations,  a  General  Com- 
mittee was  established,  made  up  of  all  the 
members.  His  Excellency  Alfredo  Vazquez 
Carrizosa,  Special  Delegate  of  Columbia,  and 
His  Excellency  Ramon  de  Clalrmont  Duefias, 
Special  Delecate  of  El  Salvador,  were  ap- 
pointed Chairman  and  Rapporteur,  respec- 
tively, of  the  General  Committee.  Later 
w-hen  Mr.  Alfredo  Vazquez  Carrizosa,  Special 
Delegate  of  Colombia,  ceased  to  represent  his 
country  at  the  Meeting,  His  Excellency 
Eduardo  Roca,  Special  Delegate  of  Argentina, 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Comm.ittee 
held  on  August  3,  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  most  of  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  member  states  would  be  willing 
to  attend  the  Meeting  personally  beginning 
September  22,   1967. 

On  that  date,  a  new  preliminary  session 
was  held,  attended  by  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  at  which  agreement  was  reached 
on  the  new  officers  of  the  Meeting.  At  the 
Fifth  Plcn.-.rv  Session,  held  on  the  same  day. 
His  Excellency  Hector  Lulsl,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Uruguay,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Meeting. 

At  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, held  on  September  23,  1967,  His  Ex- 
cellency Nlcanor  Costa  Mendez.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship  of  Argentina, 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
His  Excellencv  Alfredo  Martinez  Moreno.  Mln- 
Istr  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  El  Salvador,  was 
elected  Rapporteur. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  General  Com- 
mittee also  formed  a  Working  Group  made 
up  of  the  delegations  of  Costa  Rica  (Chair- 
man), Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  United  States, 
and  Venezuela,  which  undertook  a  study  of 
the  varlotis  drafts  and  resolutions  presented 
and  submitted  Its  conclusions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee. 

This  Final  Act  of  the  Meeting  was  signed 
at  the  closing  session,  which  took  place  on 
September  24,  1967.  This  session  was  ad- 
dressed by  His  Excellency  Walter  Guevara 
Arze,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia, 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  delegations,  and 
Hio  Excellency  Hector  Lulsl,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Uruguay,  President  of  the 
Meeting. 

As  a  result  of  its  discussions,  the  Twelfth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

I 

The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Considering : 

The  note  dated  June  1.  1967,  addressed  by 
the  Representative  of  Venezuela  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  and 


in  the  statement  made  by  the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Venezuela  during  the  plenary  session 
held  today. 
Resolves: 

1.  To  authorize  its  President  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  go  to  Venezuela  to  gather  addi- 
tional information  and  to  make  such  veri- 
fication as  It  considers  advisable  of  the  events 
that  took  place  in  Venezuela  and  were  de- 
nounced by  the  government  of  that  country 
m  its  note  dated  June  1,  1967,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  was  considered  at 
the  special  meeting  held  by  that  Organ  ou 
June  5. 

2.  To  request  the  American  governments 
and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  Committee,  which 
will  begin  to  work  as  soon  as  It  has  been 
constituted, 

3.  That  the  Committee  shall  render  a  re- 
port to  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

4.  To  Inform  the  Security  CotmcU  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  text  of  the  present 
resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  54  of  the  Charter  of  the  UiUted 
Nations. 

II 
The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Resolves: 

1.  To  establish  an  eight-member  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  report  on  events  related  to 
the  so-called  Afro-Asian-Latin  American 
Peoples"  Solidarity  Conference  that  have 
occurred  since  the  report  of  October  24,  1966, 
presented  by  the  Special  Committee  to  Study 
Resolutions" II.  1  and  VIII  of  the  Eighth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2.  To  authorize  the  President  of  the 
Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  designate 
the  states  that  should  compose  the  afore- 
mentioned committee. 

3.  To  request  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  to  give  the  committee  the 
assistance  it  needs  to  achieve  the  objective 
stated  above. 

ni 

Whereas: 

The  report  of  Committee  I  of  the  Twelfth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  states  among  Its  conclusions  that 
"It  Is  clear  that  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  continues  to  give  moral  and  material 
support  to  the  Venezuelan  guerrilla  and  ter- 
rorist movement  and  that  the  recent  series 
of  aggressive  acts  against  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  Is  part  of  the  Cuban  Government's 
continviing  policy  of  persistent  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  American 
states  by  fostering  and  organizing  subversive 
and  terrorist  activities  in  their  territories"; 

Committee  n  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
responsible  for  preparing  a  report  on  events 
related  to  the  so-called  First  Afro-Asian- 
Latin  American  Peoples'  Solidarity  Confer- 
ence, stated  that  the  so-called  First  Amer- 
ican Solidarity  Conference,  held  in  Havana 
from  July  31  to  August  8,  1967.  "represents 
a  further  step  in  the  efforts  of  communism 
and  other  subversive  forces  in  the  hemi- 
spliere  to  promote,  support,  and  coordinate 
guerrilla,  terrorist,  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities directed  against  established  govern- 
ments" and  gives  "testimony  once  again  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  to 
control  and  direct  these  subversive  activities 
in  our  hemisphere"; 

During  the  course  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
has  presented  evidence  of  Intervention  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba  In  the  preparation, 
financing,  and  organization  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities in  Its  territory; 

The  difficult  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions under  which  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  live  serve  communism  as  a  means 
for  arousing  the  internal  subversion  that  dls- 
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torta  the  legitimate  longings  of  our  countries 
/or  Justice  and  for  change; 

The  affirmation  that  the  democratic  sys- 
tem Is  the  proper  path  for  achieving  the  de- 
sires of  the  Latin  American  peoples  must  be 
supported  by  suitable  actions  and  programs 
that  will  promote  the  structural  changes 
necessary  for  progress  and  for  the  strength- 
ening of    the   system; 

Economic  cooperation  among  the  Ameri- 
can states  to  speed  up  and  harmonize  devel- 
opment is  essential  to  the  stability  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  consolidation  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  in  the  face  of  the  subversivB 
alms  of  International  communism; 

Respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  constitute  a  basic  universal  as  well  as 
Inter-Amerlcan  Juridical  principles  essential 
to  the  effective  security  of  the  hemisphere; 

and 

In  spite  of  this.  In  practice  events  occur 
that  are  incompatible  with  the  system  of  pro- 
tection and  guarantee  that  all  countries  are 
obligated  to  establish  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Resolves : 

1.  To  condemn  forcefully  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  for  Its  repeated  acts  of  ag- 
gression and  Intervention  against  Venezuela 
and  for  Its  persistent  policy  of  Intervention 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Bolivia  and  of  other 
American  states,  through  incitement  and 
active  and  admitted  support  of  armed  bands 
and  other  subversive  activities  directed 
against  the  governments  of  those  states. 

2.  To  request  the  states  that  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  that  share  the  principles  of  the  inter- 
American  system  to  restrict  their  trade  and 
financial  operations  with  Cuba  and  sea  and 
air  transport  to  that  country,  especially 
transactions  and  transportation  conducted 
through  state  agencies,  until  such  time  as 
the  Cuban  regime  ceases  Its  policy  of  inter- 
vention and  aggression,  and  to  indicate  to 
them  that  the  granting  of  state  credits  or 
credit  guarantees  to  private  firms  conduct- 
ing such  transactions  cannot  be  viewed  as 
a  friendly  gesture  by  the  member  states 
of  the  organization;  and  to  this  end  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  member  states  that.  Individ- 
ually or  collectively,  they  reiterate  this  posi- 
tion to  the  governments  of  those  states. 

3.  To  request  the  governments  that  sup- 
port establishment  of  the  so-called  Afro- 
Aslan-Latln  American  Peoples'  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization (AALAPSO)  to  withdraw  their 
support  or  adherence  from  that  organization, 
and  also  from  the  "Second  Trlcontlnental 
Conference,"  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Cairo 
In  January  1968;  to  denounce  these  activi- 
ties as  contrary  to  the  sovereignty,  peaceful 
relations,  and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  peoples;  and  to  declare  that  '?up- 
port  by  countries  outside  the  hemisphere  to 
activities  conducive  to  subversion  In  Latin 
America  Jeopardizes  solidarity  among  the  de- 
veloping countries,  the  increasing  Importance 
of  which  Is  particularly  reflected  In  the  ef- 
forts being  made  to  reorganize  International 
trade  on  more  equitable  bases. 

4.  To  express  to  the  states  that  are  not 
meml>ers  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  that  support  the  Government  of  Cuba 
the  aeriotis  concern  of  the  member  states 
of  the  Organization,  inasmuch  as  that  sup- 
port tends  to  stimulate  the  Interventionist 
and  aggressive  activities  of  the  Cuban  re- 
gime against  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  since  the  cause  of  peaceful 
relations  will  be  Jeopardized  so  long  as  those 
activities  continue;  and  to  this  end,  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  governments  of  the  member 
states  of  the  Organization  that  they  carry 
out  Joint  or  Individual  representations  di- 
rected to  the  states  that  support  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  to  manifest  this  concern  to 
them. 

5.  To  recommend  to  the  governments  of 


the  member  states  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  they  apply  strictly  the 
recommendations  contained  In  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  to  Study  Res- 
olutions n.l  and  vni  of  the  Eighth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, of  July  3,  1963.  relative  to  the  preven- 
tion of  propaganda  and  of  the  movement  of 
funds  and  arms  from  Cuba  and  other  Ulegal 
sources  to  other  American  countries,  as  well 
as  to  the  strengthening  of  controls  on  travel 
to  and  from  Cuba  In  order  to  prevent  the 
movement  of  subversive  persons,  and  that 
they  coordinate  more  effectively  their  efforts 
aimed  at  preventing  such  movements  and 
shipments. 

6.  To  recommend  to  the  governments  of 
the  member  states  of  the  Organization  that. 
In  accordance  with  their  domestic  legislation, 
they  adopt  or  Intensify,  as  appropriate,  meas- 
ures of  vigilance  and  control  on  their  re- 
spective coasts  and  borders.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  Into  their  own  territory,  or 
the  exit,  of  men,  arms,  or  equipment  coming 
from  Cuba  and  Intended  for  purposes  of 
subversion  and  aggression. 

7.  To  recommend  to  the  member  states 
of  the  Organization  that,  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  and  legal  provisions, 
they  maintain,  within  their  territory,  the 
most  strict  vigilance  over  the  activities  of 
the  so-called  Latin  American  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization (LASO)  and  its  national  com- 
mittees. 

8.  To  recommend  to  the  member  states  of 
the  Organization  the  application,  where  nec- 
essary, of  all  the  recommendations  contained 
m  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Study  Resolutions  n.l  and  VIII  of  the  Eighth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  so-called  First  Afro- 
Asian-Latin  American  Peoples'  Solidarity 
Conference  and  Its  Projections  ("TrlconU- 
nental  Conference  of  Havana"),  dated  No- 
vember 28.  1966. 

9.  To  recommend  to  the  governments  of 
the  member  states  that  they  take  such  steps 
as  they  deem  pertinent  In  order  to  coordi- 
nate, among  neighboring  countries,  the 
measures  of  rtgUance.  security,  and  Infor- 
mation set  forth  In  paragraphs  5.  6,  7  and  8 
above. 

10.  To  recommend  to  the  governments  of 
the  member  states  that  they  decline  to  ship 
any  governmental  or  government-financed 
cargo  In  any  vessel  that,  following  the  date 
of  this  resolution,  has  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ment of  cargo  to  or  from  Cuba,  and  that. 
In  addition,  the  governments  of  the  member 
states  take  the  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
hibit the  supply  of  fuel  to  any  such  vessel 
in  their  ports,  with  the  exception  of  cases 
In  which  shipments  are  made  for  humani- 
tarian purposes. 

11.  To  reaflarm  that  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  of  Internal  and  external  security 
Is  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  each  member  state,  without  preju- 
dice to  Its  reiterated  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  and  mutual  security  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  In  accordance  with 
the  treaties  on  this  subject. 

12.  To  express  concern  that  the  growth 
rates  of  the  developing  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  the  degree  of  their  participation 
In  International  trade  are  not  equal  to  the 
corresponding  rates  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  trade  of  the  Industrialized  countries 
of  the  world,  and  that  this  situation  could 
result  in  new  and  more  acute  social  conflicts 
that  Castro-communism  could  use  to  advan- 
tage to  provoke  or  intensify  subversion  and 
violence  and  to  upset  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  hemisphere. 

13.  To  reaffirm  that  the  principal  means  of 
achieving  security  and  prosperity  In  the 
hemisphere  Is  development  by  peaceful  and 
democratic  methods,  and  that  the  subver- 
sion promoted  by  Cuba  disturbs  that  process. 

14.  To  reiterate  Its  conviction  that  econom- 
ic and  social  development  can  and  should  be 


achieved  only  within  a  system  that  respects 
democracy  and  human  rights,  and  on  the 
basis  of  actions  and  programs  that  will  co- 
ordinate domestic  efforts  with  International 
cooperation,  to  satisfy  the  undeferrable  as- 
pirations and  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas. 

15.  To  instruct  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
transmit  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  the  texts  of  this  resolution 
and  of  the  reports  of  Committ-es  I  and  II  of 
this  Meeting  of  Consultation,  in  accordance 
wrlth  Article  54  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

IV 

Whereas: 

Article  34  and  the  first  paragraph  of  Article 
35  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  read 
as  follows: 

•■Article  34.  The  Security  Council  may  in- 
vestigate any  dispute,  or  any  situation  which 
might  lead  to  International  friction  or  give 
rise  to  a  dispute.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  or 
situation  is  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance  of   international   peace   .»nd   security. 

••Article  35.  Any  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions may  bring  any  dispute,  or  any  situation 
of  the  nature  referred  to  In  Article  34,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  or  of 
the  General  Assembly." 

Resolution  2131  (XX)  of  the  General  As- 
sembly states  the  following  In  paragraphs  1 
and  2  of  Its  declarative  part: 

"1.  No  State  has  the  right  to  Intervene, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever. In  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any 
other  State.  Consequently,  armed  Interven- 
tion and  all  other  forms  of  Interference  or 
attempted  threats  against  the  personality 
of  the  State  or  agf.inst  Its  political,  economic 
and   cultural   elements   are   condemned; 

"2.  No  Stat«  may  use  or  encourage  the  use 
of  economic,  political  or  any  other  type  of 
measures  to  coerce  another  State  in  order  to 
obtain  from  It  the  subordination  of  the  exer- 
cise of  its  sovereign  rights  or  to  secure  from 
It  advantages  of  any  kind.  Also,  no  State 
shall  organize,  assist,  foment,  finance.  Incite 
or  tolerate  subversive,  terrorist  or  armed  ac- 
tivities directed  towards  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  regime  of  another  State,  or  in- 
terfere in  civil  strife  In  another  State;  and". 

Under  auspices  of  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba,  the  so-called  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Organization  (LASO),  meeting  re- 
cently in  Havana,  passed  resolutions  and 
adopted  agreements  to  promote  subversive 
movements  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Resolves : 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  member  states  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  that 
they  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  competent 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  the  acts  of  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  that  run  coun- 
ter to  the  provisions  cited  of  Resolution  2131 
(XX)    of    the    General    Assembly. 

2.  To  request.  In  like  manner,  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Latin  American  group  In  the 
United  Nations  that  are  not  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  that  they 
cooperate  In  the  Implementation  of  this  res- 
olution. 

V 

The  foreign  ministers  meeting  here  re- 
affirm the  dedication  of  their  governments  to 
the  cause  of  economic  and  social  development 
of  their  peoples,  within  a  framework  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  and  declare  that  their 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  not  be  deterred 
by  the  aim  of  any  state  or  organization  to 
subvert  their  Institutions — an  aim  that  those 
meeting  here  unanimously  repudiate. 

VI 

Whereas : 

This  Meeting  of  Consultation  was  con- 
voked in  accordance  with  the  first  part  of 
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Article  and  with  Article  40  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization;  and 

The  preparation  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  In  the  four 
official  languages  requires  careful  coordina- 
tion which  cannot  be  accomplished  satisfac- 
torily In  the  limited  time  available. 

The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Resolves : 

1  To  prepare  the  Final  Act  to  be  signed 
in  only  one  of  the  official  languages  of  the 
Meeting. 

2.  To  recommend  to  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  that  It  con- 
stitute a  committee  of  four  of  it^  members 
who  will  represent  the  four  official  languages 
of  the  Organization  to  coordinate  the  texts 
of  the  Final  Act  in  the  other  three  official 
languages. 

3.  To  authorize  the  Council  to  approve 
those  three  texts,  which  shall  be  considered 
official  texts  of  the  Pinal  Act  and  shall  be- 
come integral  parts  of  it  as  It  Is  signed  by 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

4.  That  all  the  official  texts  of  the  Pinal 
Act  shall  be  equally  authentic. 


The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
on  this  freewheeUng  deal  by  Napco  In- 
dustries is  bad  enough,  but  this  latest 
allegation  ought  to  be  more  than  enough 
to  con\ince  anyone  that  the  whole  affair 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 
from  every  angle,  including  the  identity 
of  tho.se  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  had 
a  hand  in  promoting  this  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  turning  the  Ross 
communication  over  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  with  a  request  that 
the  FBI  investigate  his  allegatioiis  to  de- 
termine if  fraud  against  the  Government 
is  Involved. 


TAXPAYERS  TAKEN  FOR  JOYRIDE 
BY  NAPCO  INDUSTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  have  been  taken  for  a 
joyride  by  Napco  Industries,  Inc.,  of 
Mmneapolis.  and  its  affiliate,  Napco 
Bevel  Gear  of  India,  Ltd.,  through  a 
machinery  deal  financed  by  the  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  to  the  tune 
of  nearly  $4  million. 

According  to  a  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report,  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  machinery  shipped  by 
Napco  to  India  was  obsolete  and  some  of 
it  little  more  than  junk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  communication 
from  Lloyd  G.  Ross  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
who  was  hired  by  Napco  Industries,  of 
Minneapolis,  and  sent  to  India  as  works 
manager  for  Napco  Bevel  Gear  of  India. 

Ross  states  that  when  he  uncrated  the 
machinery  in  India,  he  discovered  that 
very  little  of  it  had  been  reconditioned 
as  he  was  led  to  believe,  and  that  there 
were  many  equipment  shortages.  Ross 
further  states  that — 

It  was  very  apparent  that  the  machines 
In  many  cases  had  been  "stripped"  before 
crating  "for  shipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  man  alleges  is 
that  after  Napco  Industries  persuaded 
our  giveaway  agency  to  finance  the  un- 
loading of  its  unprofitable  automotive 
gear  factory,  quantities  of  key  parts  were 
removed  before  crating  the  machines  for 
shipment. 

After  Ross  reported  these  equipment 
shortages,  he  says  a  Napco  lawyer  came 
out  to  India  from  Minneapolis  and  asked 
him  to  certify  to  the  insurance  company 
that  the  missing  parts  had  been  stolen 
in  transit.  This,  he  said,  he  flatly  refused 
to  do. 

I  do  not  know,  and  neither  does  Ross, 
whether  such  a  certification  was  later 
made,  but  it  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion. Subsequently,  Ross  said,  he  was 
forced  to  undergo  ulcer  surgery,  and 
while  a  patient  in  a  hospital  in  India, 
his  services  were  terminated. 


CHICAGO'S   COLUMBUS   DAY 
PARADE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  LMr.  AnntjnzigI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
12,  1492,  is  the  memorable  day  that 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica. Throughout  the  United  States,  all  our 
people,  regardless  of  age,  race,  or  creed, 
will  join  together  with  enthusiasm  to 
celebrate  the  475th  anniversary  of  this 
moiiientous  discover^'  which  led  to  the 
development  of  our  great  country  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  Columbus 
Day  is  celebrated  each  year  with  a  gi- 
gantic parade  on  our  main  street.  State 
Street.  Over  225  units  will  march  in  the 
parade,  representing  everj-  branch  of  the 
U.S.  militar>-  forces,  school  bands, 
marchers,  and  drum  and  bugle  corps. 
Women  and  children  wearing  authentic 
native  costvmies  of  Ital>'  will  ride  on  the 
floats  and  march  in  the  procession,  add- 
ing to  the  color  and  pageantry  of  the 
occasion. 

The  parade,  which  attracts  over  1  mil- 
lion people,  will  be  televised  over  WGN- 
TV  for  1^2  hours  and  will  have  an  esti- 
mated television  audience  of  an  addi- 
tional 2  million  people.  State  Representa- 
tive Victor  A.  Arrigo  will  narrate  the  en- 
tire parade.  Sponsors  of  the  telecast  are 
Anthony  Paterno.  of  the  Pacific  Wine 
Co.:  Dominick  Di  Matteo,  of  Dominick's 
Finer  Foods;  and  Frank  Armanetti,  of 
Armanetti  Liquor  Stores.  The  theme  of 
the  1967  parade  will  be  "World  civiliza- 
tion owes  its  greatest  debt  to  Columbus." 
These  words,  first  written  by  the  eminent 
Harvard  professor  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  will  ap- 
pear on  eveiy  float  in  the  parade. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Ramsey  Clark,  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor  and  will  lead  the  parade. 
Joining  him  in  leading  the  parade  will 
be  the  hoiiorar>-  chairmen  of  the  parade, 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Dr.  Augusto  Russo,  Consul 
General  of  Italy  in  Chicago.  Following 
the  leaders  in  the  line  of  march  will  be 
political  dignitaries,  civic  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciaiy,  and  businessmen 
from  the  community. 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Italian  com- 
munity who  are  participating  in  the  par- 


ade are  Dr.  Mario  RubineUi,  president  of 
the  Joint  Ci\-ic  Committee  of  Italian- 
Americans;  Rev.  Armando  Plerinl.  P.S. 
S.C,  chaplain;  Anthony  Bottalla.  general 
chairman  of  the  parade;  Dr.  James  F. 
Greco,  Joseph  BottaUa,  Anthony  Fornelli, 
Anthony  Terlato.  special  a.ssistants  to  the 
general  chairman;  and  Frank  Armanetti, 
Fred  Bartoli,  Martin  R.  Buccieri,  Victor 
J.  Failla,  Nello  V.  Ferrara,  Anthony 
Paterno,  and  Arthur  S.  Pullano,  who  are 
cochairmen  of  the  parade. 

Also  participating  are  Louis  P.  Farina, 
cochairman    of    the    speakers   platform 
committee:  Hon.  John  D'Arco,  chairman, 
and  Hon.  Peter  C.  Granata,  cochairman, 
of  the  public  officials  committee:   Mrs. 
Carolyn  Lucchese.  president  of  the  wom- 
en's division  of  the  Joint  Ci\1c  Commit- 
tee of  Italian- Americans:  Dr.  Mary  Ellen 
Batinich,    chairman    of    the    authentic 
Italian    costumes    committee:    John    G. 
Rovetto,  chairman,  and  Sam  Canino,  co- 
chairman,  of  the  floats  committee:  Law- 
rence  Spallitta,   chairman  of   the  float 
personnel     committee:     Livio     Petricca, 
chairman  of  the  bands,  marchers,  and 
transportation    committee:    Jo.seph    De 
Serto.  chairman  of  the  Italian  organiza- 
tions committee:  Hon.  Victor  A.  Arrigo. 
chairman  of  the  program  and  arrange- 
ments committee:  Victor  J.  Failla,  chair- 
man, and  Frank  Esposito,  cochairman  of 
the  labor  committee:  Carl  Cipolla,  chair- 
man  of   the  business   and   professional 
committee:    Marco   De   Stefano,    grand 
marshal,  and  Fred  Bartoli,  Sam  Canino. 
and   Anthony   Paterno,   assistant   mar- 
shals, of  the  parade:  Robert  S.  Tomaso, 
chaii-man.   and   Mrs.   Serafina   Ferrara, 
Joseph  Fusco,  Frank   Catrambone,   co- 
chairman,  of  the  finance  and  souvenir 
book:  and  Domenick  Di  Frisco,  chairman 
of  the  publicity  and  queen  contest. 

The  other  members  of  these  commit- 
tees are;  Dominick  Gentile,  Mrs.  Mar>' 
Spallitta,  Anthony  Parisi,  Joseph  Toli- 
tano,  Peter  Barbero,  Rudolph  Bilotta. 
Frank  Bottigliero,  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Bruno, 
Joseph  Fontana,  Peter  Realmuto,  Miss 
Virginia  Vazzano.  Dominick  Dolci.  Daniel 
A.  Becco,  Carl  Ferina,  Michael  R.  For- 
tino,  John  Spatuzza,  Carl  La  Paglia, 
Esristo  Menconi,  Louis  Moretti.  Dominick 
m'.  Alberti.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Di  Leonarde. 
William  Fantozzi.  Lt.  Joseph  Giglio, 
Rosario  Lombardo,  Amedeo  Yelmini. 
Paul  laccino,  Henry  L.  Coco,  James  Coli. 
Mathew  Alagna.  Dr.  August  F.  Daro.  N. 
R.  Dispenza.  Michael  Epifanio,  Dr.  Salva- 
tore  J.  Glorioso.  Albert  Litterio,  Dr.  S. 
Liturri,  Vincent  Lucchese,  Charles  Por- 
celli,  Gerald  Sbarbaro.  Peter  R.  ScaUse. 
Horatio  Tocco.  Dr.  John  J.  Vitacco.  Louis 
P.  Farina,  Peter  Lavorata.  Fred  Mazzei. 
Vincent  Lucania.  and  Vincent  Saverino. 
Miss  Josephine  Fortunato.  who  is  20 
years  old.  was  chosen  as  queen  of  the 
Columbus  Day  parade.  She  resides  at  365 
North  Paulina.  Chicago,  111.  Tlie  prizes 
awarded  to  the  queen  are  a  wardrobe  and 
a  free  trip  to  Italy,  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans via  Al  Italia  Airlines. 

Chosen  as  members  of  the  queen's  court 
were  Miss  Cira  Profit.  River  Forest.  111.; 
Miss  Kathi  Perelh,  14345  Woodlawn,  Dol- 
ton.  111.:  Mi.ss  Rosemarie  Lobraico.  728 
South  May  Street,  Chicago.  111.:  and  Miss 
Nancy  Tomaso.  115  Euclid  Avenue,  Park 
Ridge,  111. 
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The  Judges  for  the  queen's  contest  in- 
cluded Mr.  Maurice  Fischer,  assistant  to 
the  editor.  Chicago  Dallj'  News ;  Miss  Bar- 
bara Tiritmi.  reporter  for  Chicago's 
American;  Mr.  AI  Borcover.  assistant 
travel  editor.  Chicago  Tribune ;  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Muldowney,  newscaster,  WFLD-TV, 
cliannel  32;  Miss  Jeanette  Benedetta, 
representative  for  Al  Italia  Airlines ;  and 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Smith,  director.  Upward 
Bound  Project.  Barat  College.  Lake  For- 
est. Ill 

The  wirmers  this  year  in  the  authentic 
Italian  costume  contest  were :  First  prize. 
Miss  Eileen  Riccomi.  1332  South  50th 
Coui-t.  Cicero.  111.,  $100  savings  bond: 
second  prize.  Mis.  Lorraine  Perry,  5417 
West  Gladys.  Chicago.  111..  $75  savings 
bond:  third  prize.  Miss  Esther  Benetti. 
3528  South  55th  Avenue.  Cicero.  111..  $50 
savings  bond:  fourLh  prize.  Dr.  Mary  El- 
len Batanich,  9215  South  Troy  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111..  $50  savings  bond:  fifth 
prize,  Mrs.  Eleana  Frigoletti.  7212  West 
62d  Street.  Summit,  111..  $25  savings  bond; 
sixth  prize.  Mrs.  Pat  Bruno,  7731  South 
Walcott  Avenue.  Chicago,  111..  $25  savings 
bond:  seventh  prize.  Mrs.  Amelia  Toma- 
selll,  228  South  Bell  Avenue.  Chicago,  111., 
$25  savings  bond;  eighth  prize.  Mrs.  Eme- 
ha  Scarpelli.  2429  West  Erie  Street.  Chi- 
cago. 111..  $25  savings  bond:  ninth  prize, 
Mrs.'concetta  Bastone.  1632  North  Ma- 
son. Chicago.  111..  $25  savings  bond:  and 
tenth  prize.  Miss  Adelaide  Ventucci,  1713 
75th  Court,  Elmwood  Park,  111.,  $25  sav- 
ings bond. 

Tlie  judges  for  the  authentic  Itahan 
costumes  contest.  Lii  addition  to  Mr. 
Fischer,  Mr.  Borcover,  and  Miss  Tiritilli, 
Included  Mr.  Fred  Mazzei,  custom  tailor, 
203  North  Wabash.  Chicago,  111.,  and  Miss 
Carmella  Spina,  chairman,  home  eco- 
nomics department,  SteiJunetz  High 
School.  Chicago.  111. 

The  prizes  for  the  costume  contest 
have  been  donated  by  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  whiich 
sponsors  the  Columbus  Day  parade  each 
year  and  is  the  civic  organization  repre- 
senting over  500,000  Italo-Americans  in 
the  Chicago  metropohtan  area.  Mr.  An- 
thony Sorrentino  is  tlie  able  and  hard- 
working consultant  for  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans. 

The  Columbus  Day  celebration  will  be- 
gin with  solemji  high  Mass  at  9  am.  at 
Our  Ladj-  of  Pompeii  Church  in  Chicago, 
with  Bishop  Aloysius  J.  Wycislo  officiat- 
ing, followed  at  10  a.m.  by  a  wreath-lay- 
ing ceremony  at  Columbus  Statue  in  Ver- 
non Park  opposite  the  church.  At  12 
noon,  the  parade  will  begin  at  State  and 
Wacker  Streets.  Following  the  parade,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  another  wreath-laying  cere- 
mony will  take  place  at  Columbus  Monu- 
ment in  Grant  Park.  The  festivities  will 
be  brought  to  a  close  with  a  reception  in 
honor  of  Attorney  Generr.l  Ramsey  Clark 
beginning  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Sherman 
House  in  Chicago.  Leaders  of  the  Italo- 
American  organizations  from  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  will  be  at  the  re- 
ception, together  with  officials  from  the 
city  of  Ciiicago  and  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  know  that 
Americans  of  all  national  origins  will 
participate  In  our  Columbus  Day  parade, 
an  annual  patriotic  event  commemorat- 
ing   Columbus'    discovery    of    America. 


This  year,  October  12  has  been  pro- 
claimed a  legal  school  holiday  by  Gov. 
Otto  Kemer,  and  the  schoolchildren  will 
be  free  to  participate  in  this  celebration 
and  to  view  the  parade. 

Columbus'  discovery  opened  the  door 
to  the  futtu-e,  not  only  of  our  own  coun- 
tr>-,  but  of  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  well.  It  may  even  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  historical  event  of  our 
times  in  view  of  the  tremendous  strides 
and  the  great  advances  that  mankind 
has  made  smce  that  eventful  day,  Octo- 
ber 12. 1492. 

It  is  entirely  fitting,  then,  that  this 
day  be  celebrated  as  a  national  legal  holi- 
day. Toward  that  end,  I  have  introduced 
in  the  Congress,  HJl.  3891,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing similar  measures.  Already,  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  4  has  com- 
pleted hearings  on  this  legislation,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  favorable  action  will  be 
taken  in  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, so  that  next  year  we  may  celebrate 
Columbus  Day  as  a  national  legal  holi- 
day, and  thereby  give  this  long  overdue 
recognition  to  the  eminent  Italian  navi- 
gator. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  my 
friends  in  Chicago,  my  colleagues  here  in 
Washington,  and  my  fellow  citizens  all 
over  the  United  States  in  honoring 
America's  first  and  perhaps  greatest  im- 
migrant— Christopher  Columbus. 


SLOVENIAN  FESTIVAL  DAY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunziq]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  long-established  tra- 
dition, the  Slovenian  people  on  October 
14  will  hold  a  festival  to  celebrate  the 
417th  anniversary  of  the  first  book 
printed  in  Slovenian  and  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  their  Independence  from  the 
Hapsburg  Empire. 

The  Slovenes  form  one  of  the  six 
south-Slavic  groups,  known  as  People's 
Republics,  which  make  up  today's  Yugo- 
slavia. Slovenia  today  has  a  territory  of 
a  little  less  than  8,000  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,500,000.  On  paper,  at 
least,  tliey  have  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  least,  as  well  as  the  most, 
one  can  say  is  that  they  seem  to  be  rec- 
onciled, for  the  time  being  at  any  rate, 
to  their  present  lot. 

But  the  coiu-ageous  Slovenes  are  not  a 
submissive  people.  In  Novemb.,r  1957, 
Slovenian  coal  miners  staged  a  successf  id 
sitdown  strike.  This  was  the  first  of- 
ficially admitted  occurrence  of  an  eco- 
nomical strike  in  a  Commimist  country. 
It  was  not  a  violent  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  the  Slovenes  but  it  did  demonstrate 
their  dissatisfaction  under  the  Commu- 
nist system  and  their  bravery  in  express- 
ing this  dissatisfaction. 

They  again  demonstrated  their  dis- 
satisfaction when  on  December  7,  1966, 
the  Government  of  the  Yugoslav  Repub- 
lic of  Slovenia  resigned.  This  was  an  un- 


precedented move  and  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Commvmist  Yugoslavia 
that  a  government  resigned  after  being 
defeated  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Janko  Smole,  the  Slovenian  Prime 
Minister,  able  economist  and  former  na- 
tional bank  director,  handed  in  his  gov- 
ernment's resignation  saying  he  could  no 
longer  accept  responsibility  for  economic 
developments.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  action  was  a  disagreement  over  a  par- 
liamentary bill  intended  to  reduce  from  7 
to  6  percent  the  contributions  made  by 
factories  to  the  social  security  program 
and  to  make  up  the  difference  by  having 
the  workers  increase  their  contributions 
from  1  to  2  percent.  This  bill  had  to  be 
appro\'ed  by  the  National  Assembly  be- 
fore it  could  become  law.  One  chamber 
approved  it  and  another  rejected  it. 
Under  the  circumstances.  Premier  Smole 
announced  his  government  would  not 
a.=-sume  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  economic  reform  and  resigned. 

Finally,  when  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  bill  similar  to  the  one 
that  caused  the  crisis,  the  Premier  with- 
drew the  resignation  becau.se  the  reason 
for  the  original  resignation  of  the  gov- 
ernment no  longer  existed. 

The  Govenmient  of  the  Yugoslav  Re- 
public of  Slovenia  bravely  expressed  its 
opinion  by  resigning  when  it  disagreed 
with  a  proposal  for  economic  reform  and 
set  a  fine  example  for  other  Communist- 
controlled  governments  to  follow. 

This  modern-day  example  of  Slovenian 
courage  in  the  face  of  tyranny  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  bravery  which  Slovenes 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  dur- 
ing their  long  history  which  goes  back 
over  1.000  years. 

Fortunately,  being  indomitable  fight- 
ers for  their  freedom  and  for  their  na- 
tional traditions,  they  have  never  been 
totally  submerged  in  the  sea  of  other 
peoples  which  surrounds  their  country. 
Politically,  because  of  their  relatively 
small  number,  their  achievements  were 
bound  to  be  limited,  but  in  other  spheres 
of  activity,  especially  in  their  intellectual 
and  spiritual  attainments,  they  have 
been  second  to  none  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Although  subjected  to  alien  rule  in 
their  homeland,  the  Slovenes  succeeded 
in  printing  the  first  book  in  their  own 
languaee  in  the  year  1550.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  event  is  properly  ap- 
preciated when  one  bears  in  mind  that 
this  first  printed  book  in  the  Slovene 
language  was  also  the  first  printed  book 
in  any   Slavic   language. 

The  story  of  the  Slovenes  in  the  United 
States  began  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  when  a  eroup  of  people 
from  Yugoslavia  sailed  for  America.  The 
Slovenes,  like  other  immigrants,  came  to 
America  to  enjoy  freedom  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  rich  and 
varied  natural  talents  as  artisans  and 
artists,  as  laborers  and  tradesmen,  as 
men  of  letters  and  of  science,  as  pohti- 
cians  in  public  affairs  and  dedicat€d  pub- 
Uc  servants  in  many  professions,  and 
above  all,  as  daring  and  dauntless  fight- 
ers for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
democratic  way  of  life. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates,  there 
are  over  400.000  Slovenes  presently  re- 
siding in  the  United  States.  They  are 
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proud  and  loyal  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic.  Through  loyalty  and  pure 
merit,  they  have  attained  high  and  hon- 
ored positions  in  pubhc  life.  Among  such 
honored  individuals  are  Senator  Frank 
Lausche  of  Ohio.  Congressman  John  A. 
Bl.atnik  of  Minnesota,  and  Ludwig  J. 
Andolsek.  Commissioner  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  mention  only  a 
few  outstanding  public  servants. 

On  this  special  occasion.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  many  hundreds  of 
Slovenians  who  reside  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  am  proud 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  Slovenian 
Women's  Union  of  America  in  Chicago 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district. 
At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend.  Ludwig  A. 
Leskovar,  who  is  celebrating  his  17th 
anniversary  as  a  Slovene  radio  broad- 
caster in  Chicago. 

The  alderman  and  ward  committee- 
man of  the  25th  ward,  Hon.  Vito  Mar- 
zullo.  where  hundreds  of  Slovenians  re- 
side, joins  me  in  extending  best  wishes 
to  the  Slovenians  on  the  occasion  of 
their  festival  day. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  this  celebration,  and  I  would  like 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  resolution  of  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley, 
mayor  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  proclaims 
October  14,  1967,  as  Slovenian  Day  in 
Chicago.  The  resolution  foUows: 
Resolction 
Whereas,  Thousands  of  Americans  of  Slo- 
venian descent  living  in  Illinois  for  genera- 
tions have  contrbiuted  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  City  and  State;  and, 
Wliereas,  the  Slovenians  of  Illinois  have 
formed  and  have  been  active  In  hundreds  of 
religious,  civic,  fraternal  and  patriotic  orga- 
nizations;  and, 

Whereas,  they  have  contributed  In  large 
measure  to  our  American  culture,  notably  in 
the  field  of  folk-polka  music;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Slovenian  Radio  Hour  of 
Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ludwig 
A.  Leskovar,  is  celebrating  the  seventeenth 
consecutive  year  of  radio  broadcasting;  and. 
Whereas,  this  year,  the  Slovenians  the 
world  over  obser;'e  the  four  hundred  seven- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  first  printed  book, 
in  the  year  1550  A.D.;   and. 

Whereas,  this  year  marks  the  forty-ninth 
year  since  the  Slovenian  nation  gained  inde- 
pendence from  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Em- 
pire, this  being  on  October  29,  1918: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  declare 
Saturday,  October  14.  1967.  to  be  Slovenian 
Day  in  Chicago  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
join  with  the  neighbors  of  Slovenian  descent 
in  observance  of  this  time. 


IF  CONGRESS  AND  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ARE  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  NEED  TO 
DLMINISH  THE  DEFICIT,  HERE  IS 
HOW  TO  DO  IT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tltis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a 
two-step  program  for  improving  the  Fed- 


eral tax  system  by  closing  tax  loopholes, 
while  at  the  same  time  immediately 
raising  Federal  revenues  needed  to  re- 
duce the  current  Federal  deficit. 

Step  1  is  the  prompt  consideration  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  H.R.  13490.  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1967.  which  I  introduce  today  for  myself. 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Cohelan.  Mr.  Willi.MiI  D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Meeds,  and  Mr. 
Adams.  The  bill  would  plug  or  substan- 
tially diminish  10  major  leaks  in  our 
present  tax  system,  saving  the  Treasury 
more  than  $4  billion  annually  in  lost 
revenues. 

Since  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  voted  to  table  the  Presi- 
dent's 10-percent  tax  surcharge  proposal, 
it  now  has  the  time,  and  I  hope  the 
energy,  to  tackle  the  longstanding  task 
of  tax  reform. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  congres- 
sional deliberations  on  this  bill  would 
take  several  months.  I  also  recognize  the 
immediate  need  for  additional  revenue 
to  repair  in  part  the  revenue  deficit  fac- 
ing us.  Unless  we  raise  additional  rev- 
enues immediately,  a  tight  money  squeeze 
with  disastrous  effects  on  housing  seems 
inevitable. 

Step  2,  therefore,  is  for  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  immediately  to 
report  the  President's  10-percent  tax 
surcharge  proposal,  amended  so  that  it 
will  terminate  on  March  31.  1968.  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  Fed- 
eral revenues  right  now  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  tax  reform  proposal  is 
being  considered. 

While  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  at  the  moment  balked  at 
enacting  the  Presidents  semipermanent 
10-percent  tax  surcharge,  the  Committee 
should  be  willing  to  consider  an  emer- 
gency 6-month  version  of  the  proposal, 
which  will  meet  the  Treasury's  immedi- 
ate deficit.  The  President,  by  promptly 
stating  those  budgetary*  areas  which  he 
believes  least  essential  and  thus  the  ap- 
propriations most  eligible  for  congres- 
sional rescission,  could  do  his  part  in 
breaking  the  impasse. 

By  March  31.  1968,  when  the  tax  sur- 
charge expires,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1967  will  have  had  a  full  hearing,  and 
hopefully  will  have  been  enacted.  At  this 
time,  6  months  hence,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  could  consider 
tax  legislation  anew  in  light  of  the  reve- 
nue to  be  raised  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
and  the  general  state  of  the  economy. 

The  tax  scenario,  should  create  a  lobby 
for  tax  reform  of  some  50  billion  low- 
and  moderate-income  taxpayers.  To  the 
extent  that  revenues  are  raised  through 
the  closing  of  tax  loopholes,  the  50  mil- 
lion taxpayers  making  less  than  $20,000 
a  year  will  be  relieved  of  the  additional 
tax  burden. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  and 
the  Congi-ess  to  adopt  this  two-step  pro- 
gram. 

Following  is  a  title-by-title  description 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1967: 

TITIE    I:     SHORT    TITLE    AND    PROVISION    FOR 

PERFECTING    AMENDMENTS 

TITLE     n;     TAXING    CAPITAL     GAINS     UNTAXED     AT 

DEATH — SAVINGS     $2  5    BILLION 

The  Federal  revenues  this  year  will  be 
$2.5  billion  smaller  because  capital  gains 
income  on  appreciated  property  when  it 


is  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion legally  escapes  all  taxation.  If  tax- 
payer sells  for  $15,000  stock  wliich  he 
bought  for  $5,000.  his  tax— at  maximum 
25-percent  capital  gains  rates — will  be 
$2,500.  If  he  delays  a  day  and  dies  ownint^ 
the  stock,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  wUl 
pay  any  income  tax,  and  Uncle  Sam  will 
beout  the  $2,500. 

This  loophole  greatly  favors  those  who 
have  large  amounts  of  acciunulated 
wealth  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

Moreover,  the  anticipation  of  a  tax- 
free  transfer  of  appreciated  property 
has  the  mifortunate  effect  of  locking  in 
investment  funds  which  would  normally 
follow  investment  opportunities,  Instead 
of  selling  and  reinvesting,  older  people 
freeze  their  investment  portfolios  to  save 
paying  capital  gains  tax. 

This  income  tax  loophole  can  be  closed, 
accompanied  by  conforming  amend- 
ments. It  was  a  part  of  the  tax  reform 
program  President  Keimedy  sponsored 
in  1962.  At  one  point  it  was  approved  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  only 
to  be  subsequently  lost  before  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  was  reported. 

TITLE   III:    ELIMINATING  THE   UNLIMITED   CHARI- 
TABLE    DEDUCTION — SAVINGS     $50     MILLION 

A  painless  way  to  raise  $50  million  is 
to  aboUsh  the  little-known  unlimited 
charitable  deduction. 

The  ordinary  taxpayer  may  not  deduct 
more  than  30  percent  of  his  income  for 
his  contributions  to  charity,  no  matter 
how  much  lie  gives.  Not  so  with  the  mil- 
lionaire looking  for  a  tax  dodge.  A  spe- 
cial dispensation  in  the  tax  law  allows 
him  to  deduct  gifts  to  charity  without 
limit  if  in  eight  of  10  previous  years  a 
total  of  90  percent  or  better  of  his  taxa- 
ble income  has  been  given  to  charity  or 
paid  in  taxes. 

This  provision  does  not  require  that 
the  millionaire  give  away  or  pay  in  taxes 
90  percent  of  his  actual  income  for  nearly 
a  decade  to  quaUfy. 

For  example,  to  qualify  for  the  luilim- 
ited  charitable  deduction  a  high-bracket 
taxpayer  with  a  taxable  income  of  $1 
m.illion  may  give  away  and  pay  in  State 
and  local  taxes  90  percent  of  his  income, 
or  $900,000.  But  if  he  manages  his  affairs 
well,  his  SI  million  of  taxable  income  will 
not  include  a  large  amoimt  of  tax-free 
interest  which  he  receives  on  municipal 
bonds  he  owns  and  or  one-half  of  his 
sizable  capital  gains  income  from  his  in- 
vestments. In  this  way  he  can  virtually 
escape  paying  income  taxes,  while  giv- 
ing away  or  paying  in  taxes  substantially 
less  than  90  percent  of  what  he  earns. 

TITLE  IV :    ELIMINATING   SPECIAL  TAX  TREATMENT 
FOB   STOCK   OPTIONS SAVINGS   $100   MILLION 

As  a  result  of  the  stock  option  loop- 
hole, top  executives  of  large  corporations 
are  able  to  receive  part  of  their  pay  at 
favorable  capital  gains  rates. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  If  a  corporation 
rewards  an  executive  with  a  bonus  or  a 
raise,  he  must  pay  income  tax  on  these 
at  ordinary  tax  rates.  If.  however,  the 
corporation  rewards  him  by  giving  him 
an  option  to  purchase  its  stock,  the  profit 
the  executive  receives  upon  selling  the 
stock  is  taxed  as  a  capital  gain,  at  a 
maximum  tax  rate  of  25  percent. 

On  account  of  this  tax  break,  stock 
options  have  become  verj-  popular  with 
large    corporations,    such    as    Chrysler 
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Corp.  In  1958,  Chrysler  gave  its  top  ex- 
ecutives options  to  purchase  shares  of  its 
stock.  They  exercised  the  options  in  1963, 
receiving  Chrj'sler  stock  on  which  they 
realized  a  profit  of  nearb'  $4  million.  This 
doubled  the  nearly  S4  million  in  salaries 
and  bonuses  they  had  received  in  the  6 
years  from  1958  through  1963. 

But,  instead  of  having  to  pay  income 
tax  at  regular  rate  up  to  70  percent  on 
the  $4  mUlion  profit  they  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  stock,  the  Chiysler  of- 
ficials only  paid  income  tax  at  the  maxi- 
mum 25-percent  capital  gains  rate. 

As  a  result  of  President  Kennedy's 
1962  request  that  the  stock  option  loop- 
hole be  abolished,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  tightened  up  the  terms  QuaUfying 
business  executives  for  tJ-iis  privileged 
treatment.  The  privilege,  however,  still 
remains.  It  is  time  to  ring  down  the 
curtain  on  it. 

By  so  doing,  tlie  saving  to  the  Treas- 
ur>'  could  well  be  $100  m.illion. 

XrrLE    V:    ELIiIIN.\TlNC    THE    $100    DIVIDEND    EX- 
CLUSION— S.WINGS  $200  MILLION 

In  1964.  one  out  of  every  seven  tax- 
payers got  a  tax  break  wiiich  his  fellow 
taxpayer  did  not.  The  lucky  ones  were 
generally  the  high-bracket  taxpayers 
who  Invested  in  .stocks.  They  paid  no  tax 
on  the  first  $100  of  dividends  which  they 
received.  By  contrast,  their  neighbors 
who  put  their  money  in  savings  and 
loans  or  in  Government  bonds,  paid  in- 
come tax  on  all  the  interest  p?.id  them. 

The  dividend  exclusion  was  first  writ- 
ten into  the  tax  law  in  1954.  The  osten- 
sible reason  was  to  compensate  for  the 
"double  taxation"  of  dividends  which  are 
taxed  first  to  the  corporation  as  corpo- 
rate income  and  then  again  as  a  dividend 
when  distributed  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  logic  of  the  double  taxation  argu- 
ment would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  dividends  should  escape  tax.  Uncle 
Sam  would  then  lose  over  $2.4  billion  in 
taxes  instead  of  the  $200  million  he  now 
loses  on  account  of  the  $100  exclusion. 
But  even  the  strongest  proponents  of  the 
1954  dividend  exclusion  did  not  think 
this  appropriate. 

Corporations  and  their  shareholders 
are  separate  taxable  entities.  Enterprises 
are,  in  fact,  incorporated  for  the  very 
purpose  of  limiting  the  owner's  liability 
by  separatiiig  his  income  and  assets  from 
those  of  the  corporation.  Thus,  there  is 
no  injustice  in  taxing  the  owner's  and  the 
corporation's   incomes   independently. 

Double  taxation,  moreover,  is  a  fact  of 
life.  Excise,  sales,  and  use  taxes  are  often 
pyramided  on  top  of  eacli  other.  The 
amount  of  tlie  sales  tax  on  a  car,  for  ex- 
ajnple.  Is  in  part  attributable  to  taxes 
on  the  parts  which  went  into  it. 

Abolisliing  this  special  privilege  for 
shareholders  would  increase  Treasury 
revenues  by  $200  million. 

TTTLK  VI :  ELIMTNATINO  THE  BENEFITS  DERIVED 
FROM  MULTIPLE  COEPORATIONS — S.WINCS  S150 
MILLION 

A  popular  way  to  avoid  high  tax  rates 
is  to  divide  the  income  from  one  source 
among  a  number  of  largely  fictional  tax- 
payers. Dividing  a  single  business  enter- 
prise into  a  number  of  separate  parts  for 
tax  purposes  has  long  been  a  disorder  of 
the  corporate  world.  Since  the  first 
$25,000  of  corporate  income  is  taxed  at 


a  22 -percent  rate  and  the  remainder  at 
48  percent,  it  is  a  decided  advantage,  for 
example,  to  have  four  corporations  re- 
porting taxable  income  of  $25,000  each 
rather  than  one  corporation  reporting 
$100,000. 

In  a  June  20  speech.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasviry  Stanley  S.  Surrey 
said  that  where  a  single  enterprise  is 
involved,  it  should  be  taxed  as  a  single 
enterprise,  regardless  of  how  many  sub- 
sidiaries it  is  divided  into  or  of  whether 
the  division  was  made  for  legitimate 
business  or  for  purely  tax  reasons. 

Ignoring  the  multiple  corporate  parts 
of  a  single  business  enterprise  would  save 
the  Treasury  $150  million  aimually. 

TITLE    VII :     REMOVING    THE    T.\X    EXEMPTION    ON 

MtTNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

SAVINGS    S50    MILLION 

Cities  throughout  the  country  are 
today  issuing  municipal  bonds,  bearing 
tax-free  interest  to  finance  industrial 
plants  and  commercial  facilities  for  pri- 
vate, profitmaking  corporations. 

The  usual  method  by  which  cities  pass 
theii-  tax  benefits  to  private  corporations 
is  to  issue  bonds  to  construct  a  plant  in 
accordance  with  the  corporation's  spec- 
ifications and  then  to  lease  the  structure 
to  the  corporation,  using  the  rental  pay- 
ments to  retire  the  bond.  Because  the 
city's  bonds  are  tax  free,  their  interest 
rate  is  lower  than  the  interest  rates  on 
bonds  which  the  corporation  could  issue. 
The  corporation  reaps  the  advantage  of 
the  low  tax-exempt  interest  rate. 

Unlike  ordinary  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds  which  finance  at  lower  tax- 
exempt  interest  rates  needed  public  fa- 
cilities, such  as  schools,  roads,  sewers, 
hospitals,  or  airpoits.  tliese  municipal 
industrial  development  bonds  have  no 
redeeming  virtue.  They  are  simply  an 
unintentional  Federal  subsidy  to  private 
industry.  Plugging  this  loophole  would 
save  the  Treasury  at  least  $50  million  a 
year. 

TITLE  Vlll:  EEDCCING  THE  MINERAL  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE  FROM  27 ',4  PERCENT  TO  IS  PER- 
CENT ON  OIL  AND  FROM  23  PERCENT  TO  1 5 
PERCENT  ON  41  OTHER  MINERALS — SAVINGS 
$800    MILLION 

The  most  celebrated  of  tax  loopholes  is 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  This  allow- 
ance spares  the  oil  millionaire  from  pay- 
ing income  on  the  first  21  Vz  percent  of 
the  gross  income  from  his  oil  wells — so 
long  as  it  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
his  net  income. 

In  1964,  as  a  result  of  this  provision, 
the  five  largest  U.S.  oil  refiners  paid  the 
following  percentages  of  their  income  in 
Federal  income  taxes:  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey.  1.7  percent;  Texaco.  0.8  per- 
cent: Gulf,  8.6  percent;  Socony  Mobile, 
5.9  ijercent;  Standard  of  California,  2.1 
percent — these  tax  payments  in  a  year  in 
which  corporate  taxes  rates  were  48  per- 
cent. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
rims  as  long  as  the  oil  well  is  producing, 
bears  no  relation  to  investment,  and.  as 
a  consequence,  pei-mits  recovery  of  tax- 
free  income  far  in  excess  of  actual  in- 
vestment. In  fact,  the  Treasury  has  re- 
cently disclosed  that,  on  an  average,  the 
cost  of  an  oil  well  is  recovered  19  times 
over  by  the  depletion  allowance. 

If  depletion  were  not  computed  on  a 
percentage  basis,  but  were,  like  ordinary 


depreciation,  limited  to  the  cost  of  the 
oilwell,  it  would  not  be  objectionable.  Tlie 
income  tax  is  a  tax  on  income,  not  on 
capital  which  is  used  up. 

Ideally,  then,  percentage  depletion 
should  be  replaced  with  cost  depletion. 
But  since  this  is  a  practical  tax  reform 
package  which  can  be  enacted,  this  title 
includes  only  a  provision  that  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  be  reduced 
by  less  than  one-half,  from  27',2  to  15 
percent,  the  percentage  now  applica'ole 
to  over  40  other  minerals. 

At  the  same  time,  this  title  would  re- 
duce to  15  percent  the  mineral  depletion 
allowance  on  41  minerals  now  enjoyine  a 
23-percent  depletion  rate.  These  two  re- 
forms would  put  a  ceiling  on  all  percent- 
age depletion  of  15  percent. 

In  his  1950  tax  message,  President  Tru- 
man said: 

I  know  of  no  loophole  in  the  tax  law.s  so 
inequitable  as  the  exce.ssive  depletion  exemp- 
tions now  enjoyed  by  oil  and  mining  interests. 

He  then  proposed  in  that  year,  and 
again  in  1951.  to  limit  the  mineral  de- 
pletion deduction  to  15  percent. 

The  revenue  gain  from  this  modeit 
reduction  of  a  special  privilege  would  be 
at  least  $800  miUion  annually. 

TITLE     IX :      ESTABLISHING     THE     SAME     RATE     FOR 
GIFT  AND  ESTATE  TAXES — SAVINGS,  $100  MILMO.N- 

Present  tax  law  places  a  premium  on 
a  person  giving  away  his  property  during 
his  hfetime.  Three  thousand  dollars  can 
be  given  away  annually  to  each  of  any 
number  of  individuals  without  paying 
gift  tax.  Over  and  above  these  amounts, 
$30,000  can  be  given  away  by  a  person 
during  his  lifetime  without  paying  .i^ift 
tax.  Finally,  any  taxable  gift  is  taxed  at 
only  three-quarters  of  the  estate  tax  rate 
on  property  which  is  transferred  at 
death. 

Proposed  here  is  a  simple  25-percent 
increase  in  gift  tax  rates  so  that  prop- 
erty given  away  is  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  given 
during  the  donor's  hfetime  or  at  his 
death. 

On  June  20,  Assistant  Secretary  Sur- 
rey called  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
gift  and  estate  taxes  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate this  and  other  inequities.  One  him- 
dred  million  dollars  in  revenues  could 
be  gained  quickly  by  the  reform  incor- 
porated In  this  title. 

TTTLE  X:  ELIMINATING  PAYMENT  OF  ESTATI 
T.'VXES  BY  THE  REDEMPTION  OK  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS  AT  PAR— SAVINGS,  S30   MILLION 

If  upon  death  a  person  faces  a  $100,000 
probable  estate  tax  bill  and  has  a  smrrt 
lawyer,  the  lawyer  will  advise  his  client 
to  buy  $100,000  worth  of  long-term  U.S. 
Government  bonds.  'Why?  Because  the 
U.S.  Treasury  will  redeem  its  bonds  at 
par  in  payment  of  estate  taxes,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  client  paid  for  them.  If  his 
Ghent,  for  example,  buys  Government 
bonds  for  $80,000  and  his  estate  turns 
them  in  at  $100,000  the  decedent  re- 
duces his  estate  tax  bill  by  20  percent. 

Uncle  Sam  loses  $50  million  a  year  as 
a  result  of  his  little  known  generosity. 

TITLE  XI ;  ELIMINATING  ACCELERATED  DEPRECIA- 
TION ON  SPECULATIVE  REAL  ESTATE — SAVINGS 
$100    MILLION 

This  title  would  repeal  section  1250  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  permitting 
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For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'carry- 
over basis  property'  means  any  property  ac- 
quired from  a  decedent  dying  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967,  which  is  property  described  In 

(6).  or  (9)   of 


accelerated  tax  depreciation  on  specula- 
tive investment  real  estate. 

As    the    law    now    stands    generally     _^  _  ^_   ^ 

speaking  an  owner  of  real  estate  may    p^agi-'aphTi)"  (2),  TaT,  (4) 

take  an  accelerated  depreciation  deduc-     section  ioi4(b),  other  than 

tion  against  his  ordinary  income,  sell  his 

real  estate,  and  then  receive  capital  gain 

income  at  the  lower  capital  gaui  tax  rate 

for  the  difference  between  the  sale  price 

and  the  depreciated  value  of  the  prop- 


erty. 


The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  allow 


income  which  would  normally  be  taxed     decedent's  death. 


"  ( 1 )  property  acquired  by  the  decedent  be- 
fore January  1,  1951, 

"(2)  property  (not  including  property  of 
extraordinary  value)  which  Is  a  personal  or 
household  effect. 

"(3)  pro{>erty  acquired  'by  any  person 
from  the  decedent  before  his  death  which 
was  disposed   of  by  such  person  before  the 


at  regular  tax  rates  to  be  taxed  at  lower 
capital  gains  rates. 

President  Kennedy  requested  this  re- 
form in  his  tax  reform  program  of  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  H.R. 
13490  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.   13490 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  raise  needed  additional  revenues 

by  tax  reform 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  Short  title,  etc. 

(a)  SHORT  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  1967". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of, 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

Sec.  102.  Technical  and  conforming  chango-s. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  dat« 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  draft  of  the  technical 
and  conforming  changes  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  necessary 
to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the  changes 
in  the  substantive  provisions  of  law  made 
by  this  Act. 

TITLE   II— CAPITAL  GAINS   UNTAXED   AT 

DEATH 
Sec.  201.  Carryover  of  basis  at  death. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  1014. — Section 
1014  (relating  to  basis  of  property  acquired 
from  a  decedent)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Decedents  Dting  After  December  31, 
1967. — In  the  ca*e  of  a  decedent  dying  after 
December  31,  1967,  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  for  which  an  adjusted 
carryover  basis  Is  pirovided  by  section  1023." 

(b)  Adjusted  Carryover  Basis  —P.art  II  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  basis 
rules  of  general  application )  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  1023  as  section  1024 
and  by  inserting  after  section  1022  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  1023.  Adjusted  carryover  basis  for  cer- 
tain property  acquired  from  a 
decedent  dying  after  December 
31,  1967. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  if — 

"(1)  carryover  basis  property  is  acquired 
from  a  decedent  dying  after  December  31, 
1967.  and 

"(2)  the  gross  estate  at  death  of  the  de- 
cedent exceeds  $60,000. 

then  the  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  so  acquiring  it  shall  be  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  property  immediately 
before  the  death  of  the  decedent,  further 
adjusted  as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  Carryover  Basis  Property  Defined. — 


"(4)  property  described  In  section  2042 
(relating  to  proceeds  of  life  Insurance),  and 

"(5)  property  which  constitutes  a  right  to 
receive  an  item  of  income  in  respect  of  a 
decedent  under  section  691. 

"(c)    Increase  in  Basis. — 

"(2)  In  general.— The  basis  of  carryover 
basis  property  in  the  hands  of  the  person  ac- 
quiring it  from  the  decedent  shall  be  in- 
creased by  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  attributable 
to  the  net  appreciation  in  value  of  ail  carry- 
over basis  properties. 

"(2)  Minimum  increase. — In  the  case  of 
any  decedent,  the  aggregate  Increase  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  less  than  which- 
ever of  the  following  amounts  Is  the  greater: 

"(A)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  S60. 000 
exceeds  the  aggregate  bases  of  all  property 
included  in  the  gross  estate  isuch  bases  to 
be  determined  after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 1014  but  before  any  adjustment  under 
this  section) .  or 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  $15,- 
000  exceeds  the  amount  by  which  the  aggre- 
gate bases  of  all  property  to  which  section 
1014  applies  isuch  bases  to  be  determined 
after  the  application  of  section  1014)  is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases  of 
such  property  Immediately  before  the  death 
of  the  decedent. 

"i3)    Manner  of  allocation. — 

•■(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (Bi,  the  increase  under  this 
subsection  in  the  basis  of  each  carryover 
basis  property  shall  be  that  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  in- 
crease determined  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2 1  as  the  appreciation  in  value  of  such 
property  bears  to  the  aggregate  appreciation 
In  value  of  all  carryover  basis  properties  hav- 
ing appreciation  in  value. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  section  303  re- 
demptions.— To  the  extent  the  decedent  pro- 
vides by  will,  the  increase  in  basis  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  allocated  first  to  stock 
which  is  carryover  basis  property  and  which 
after  his  death  is  redeemed  under  section  303 
(relating  to  distributions  in  redemption  of 
stock  to  pay  death  taxes) .  Any  remaining  in- 
crease In  basis  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  other  carryover  basis 
property    in    accordance    with   subparagraph 

"(4)  Pair  market  value  limttation. — The 
increase  under  this  subsection  in  the  basis 
of  any  property  shall  not  exceed  the  increase 
necessary  to  produce  a  basis  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property. 

■■(d)  Further  Increase  in  Basis  for  Cer- 
tain State  Succession  Tax  Paid  by  Trans- 
feree of  PROrERTY. — If — 

"(1)  any  person  acquires  carryover  basis 
property  from  a  decedent,  and 

"(2)  such  person  actually  pays  an  amount 
of  estate,  inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession 
tax  with  respect  to  such  property  to  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  which  the  estate  is 
not  liable. 

then  the  basis  of  such  property  (after  any 
adjustment  under  subsection  (c))  shall  be 
increased  (but  not  above  its  fair  market 
value)  by  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
is  attributable  to  the  appreciation  In  value 
of  such  property. 


"(e)  Treatment  of  Community  Prop- 
erty.— 

•■(1)  In  general. — The  survl'vlng  spouse's 
Interest  in  all  community  property — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  subsections  (a)(2) 
and  (c)(2),  shall  be  treated  as  Included  in 
the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent, 

"(.B)  for  purposes  of  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (d)),  shall  be  treated  as 
property  acquired  from  the  decedent,  and 

■•^C)  for  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  (e),  shall  be  treated  as  property  held  by 
the  decedent. 

"(2)  Community  property  defined. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'com- 
munity property'  means  property — 

"(A)  held  by  the  decedent  and  the  sur- 
viving spouse  as  community  property  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  foreign  country,  and 

"(B)  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  com- 
miniity  property  interest  In  which  was  In- 
cludible in  determining  the  value  of  the  de- 
cedent's  gross   estate   under  chapter   11. 

"(f)  Special  Rules  antj  Definitions  fob 
Application  of  Subsection  (C). — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)  — 

"( 1 )  Federal  and  State  estate  taxes. — The 
term  Federal  and  State  estate  taxes'  means 
only — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  or 
2101,  reduced  by  (1)  any  credit  allowable 
with  respect  to  a  tax  on  prior  transfers  by 
section  2013  or  2102,  and  (11)  any  credit  al- 
lowable with  respect  to  State  death  taxes 
under  section  2011  or  2102.  and 

"iB)  any  estate.  Inheritance,  legacy,  or 
succession  taxes,  for  which  the  estate  is 
liable,  actually  paid  by  the  estate  to  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2 1  Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  at- 
tributable TO  net  appreciation  in  valub. — 
The  term  'Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  at- 
tributable to  the  net  appreciation  In  value 
of  all  carryover  basis  properties'  means  that 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  as  the  net 
appreciation  in  value  of  the  carryover  basis 
properties  bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  (as  defined  in  section  2031  or  section 
2103). 

•■(3)  Net  appreciation.— The  net  apprecia- 
tion in  value  of  all  carryover  basis  properties 
Is  the  amount  by  which  the  fair  market  value 
of  all  such  property  exceeds  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  property  Immediately  before 
the  death  of  the  decedent. 

"(4)  Gifts. — In  the  case  of  carryover  basis 
property  acquired  from  the  decedent  by  gift. 
the  increase  in  basis  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
increase  under  such  subsection  is  greater 
than  the  Increase  allowable  under  section 
1015(d). 

"(5)   Charitable  gifts. — If — 
"(A)   a  deduction  Is  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 2055  or  2106(a)(2)   with  respect  to  any 
property,  and 

"(B)  such  property  Is  specifically  Identi- 
fiable as  p.assing  from  the  decedent  to  a  use 
specified  in  such  section, 
then,  to  the  extent  of  such  deduction,  such 
property  shall  be  treated  as  property  which 
Is  not  carryover  basis  property. 

"(g)  Other  Special  Rules  and  Defini- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Fair  market  valote. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  when  not  otherwise  distinctly 
expressed,  the  term  'fair  market  value'  means 
fair  market  value  determined  under  chapter 
11  (Including  section  2032,  relating  to  al- 
ternate valuation). 

"(2)  Propejity  passing  from  the  dece- 
dent.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  property 
passing  from  the  decedent  shall  be  treated 
as  property  acquired  from  the  decedent. 

"(3)  Decedent's  basis  unknown. — If  the 
facts  necessary  to  determine  the  basis  (un- 
adjusted) of  carryover  basis  property  im- 
mediaitely  before  the  death  of  the  decedent 
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are  unknown  to  the  person  acquiring  such 
property  from  the  decedent,  such  basis  shall 
be  treated  as  being  the  fair  market  value  of 
su--h  property  as  of  the  date  (or  approximate 
date  I  at  which  such  property  was  acquired 
bv  the  decedent  or  by  the  last  preceding 
o- .-ner  in  whose  hands  it  did  not  have  a  basis 
determined  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference 
to  Its  basis  in  the  hands  of  a  prior  holder. 

"(4)  Oebtain  mortgages— For  purposes  of 
si:b3ectlons  (c)   and  (d).  If — 

"(A)  there  is  an  unpaid  mortgage  on,  or 
Indebtedness  In  respect  of.   property, 

"iB)  such  mortgage  or  indebtedness  does 
not  constitute  a  liability  of  the  estate,  and 

" '  C)  such  property  is  Included  in  the  gross 
estate  undiminished  by  such  mortgage  or  in- 
debtedness. 

then  -he  value  of  such  property  to  be  treated 
as  included  in  the  gross  estate  shall  be  the 
v?.lue  of  such  property,  diminished  by  such 
mortgage  or  indebtedness. 

"  1 5 )  Decedents  nonresident  and  not  citi- 
zens.— In  the  case  of  a  decedent  nonresident 
not  a  citizen  nf  the  United  Slates — 

"(A)  this  section  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  figure  '$60,000'  wherever  It 
appears  the  amount  of  the  e.xemption  deter- 
mined under  section  2106(a)  (3) .  and 

"(B)  subsection  (c)(2)(B)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  for  the  figure  '$15,000' 
the  amount  which  is  equal  to  I4  of  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  determined  under 
section  2106(a)  (3). 

"(h)  REOUUkTiONs. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

(c)  Amendment  OF  Section  1016(a). — Sec- 
tion 1016(a)  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
basis)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
1023,  relating  to  adjusted  carryover  basis  for 
certain  property  acquired  from  a  decedent 
dying  after  December  31,  1967." 

id)    Amendment  or  Section  691(c). — 

(1)  Section  691(C)(2)(A)  (relating  tj 
deduction  for  estate  tax  in  case  of  Income  In 
respect  of  decedents)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  term  'estate  tax'  means  Federal 
and  State  estate  taxes  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1023(f)  (1)  ) ." 

(2)  Section  691(c)(2)(C)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  estate  tax  attributable  to  such 
net  value  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  estate  tax  as  such  net 
value  bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross  estate." 
le)  Information  Reqitirement. — 
il)  In  general. — Subpart  A  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  in- 
formation concerning  p>ersons  subject  to  spe- 
cial provisions)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  6039  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6039A.  Information   regarding   basis   of 
property  acquired  from  a  de- 
cedent. 
"(a)   In  General — Every  executor  (as  de- 
fined In  section  2203)  shall  furnish  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  the  decedent  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulations  relating  to — 

■  (1)  the  name  and  last  address  of  the  de- 
cedent; 

■  (2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
acquiring  property  from  the  decedent  or  to 
wiiom  the  property  passed  from  the  decedent, 
ari  a  description  of  each  Item  of  such 
property; 

■  (3 )  the  adjusted  basis  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1011)  of  each  such  item  In  the 
ha..ds  of  the  decedent  Immediately  before 
his  death;  and 

"(4)  any  other  Information  similar  or  re- 
lat  .-d  In  nature  to  that  specified  In  this  para- 
graph. 

If  an  executor  Is  unable  to  ftimlsh  all  of 


the  Information  required  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  an  Item  of  property, 
he  shall  Include  In  his  return  as  much  of 
such  information  as  he  Is  able  to.  Including 
a  description  of  such  item  and  the  name  of 
every  person  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial  in- 
terest therein,  and,  upon  notice  from  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  person  shall 
be  treated  with  respect  to  such  Item  as  If  he 
were  an  executor  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Ptjrnished  to 
Persons  Who  Acquire  Property  From  a  De- 
cedent.— Every  executor  who  is  required  to 
furnish  information  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  furnish  In  writing  to  each  person  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  (2)  such  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  each  item  of  property 
acquired  from  the  decedent  or  passing  from 
the  decedent  to  such  person  as  Is  required 
under  subsection  (a)  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions." 

(2)  Penalties. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6684.  Failure  to  file  Information  with 
respect  to  basis  of  property  ac- 
quired from  a  decedent. 

"(a)  Information  Required  To  Be  Fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary. — Any  executor 
who  fails  to  furnish  information  required 
under  section  6039A(a)  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed therefor  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  filing)  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  1  percent  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  described  In  section  6039A(a) 
(2) ,  or  $5,000,  whichever  Is  less,  for  such  fail- 
ure, unless  It  Is  shown  that  such  failure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect. 

"(b)  Information  Required  To  Be  Ptjb- 
NisHED  TO  Beneficiaries. — Any  executor  who 
falls  to  furnish  in  writing  to  each  person  de- 
scribed in  section  6039A(a)  (2)  the  Informa- 
tion required  under  section  6039A(b),  unless 
It  Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reason- 
able cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  shall 
pay  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  and  In  the  same  manner 
as  tax)  $50  for  each  such  failure,  but  the 
total  amount  Imposed  for  all  such  failures 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000." 

(f )  Discharge  of  Executor  F^om  F>ersonal 
LiABtLiTY. — Section  2204  (relating  to  dis- 
charge of  executor  from  personal  liability) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "notified."  where 
it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "notified 
or  on  furnishing  of  a  bond  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6165  In  circumstances  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  Is  satisfied  that  such 
payment  will  be  made,". 
Sec.  202,  Effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  201  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1967. 

TITLE   III— REPEAL  OP  UNLIMITED 
CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION 
Sec.  301.  Repeal  of  deduction. 

Sections  170(b)  (1)  (C)  (relating  to  unlim- 
ited deduction  for  certain  Individuals)  and 
170(g)  (relating  to  application  of  unlimited 
deduction)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  302.  Effective  date. 

Section  301  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able  years  ending  after  December  31,   1967. 

TITLE  rv— REPEAL   OF   STOCK  OPTION 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Repeal  of  provisions. 

(a)  Qualified  Stock  Options. — Section  422 
(relating  to  qualified  stock  options)  la  re- 
pealed. 

( b )  Restricted  Stock  Options. — Section 
424  ( relating  to  restricted  stock  options)  la 
repealed. 

Sec.  402.  Effective  date. 

Section  401  shall  apply  with  respect  to  op- 
tions granted  after  December  31,  1967. 


TITLE  V— REPEAL  OF  DIVIDEND 
EXCLUSION 


Sec.  501.  Repeal. 

Section  116   (relating  to  partial  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  dividends  received  by 
Individuals)  Is  repealed. 
Sec.  502.  Effective  date. 

Section  501  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1967. 

TITLE  ■VI— MULTIPLE  SURTAX 
EXEMPTION 
Sec.  601.  Repeal    of    privilege   of    groups   to 
elect  exemption. 

Section  1562  (relating  to  privilege  of  groups 
to  elect  multiple  surtax  exemptions)    is  re- 
pealed. 
Sec.  602.  Effective  date. 

Section  601  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31,  1967. 

TITLE  VII— MUNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 
Sec.  701.  Elimination  of  exemption. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  103  (relating  to 
interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  subsection  (e),  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Industrial  Development  Bonds. — 
"(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  not  to  apply. — 
Any  Industrial  development  bond  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (2)  )  Issued  after  December  31, 
1967,  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation 
described  in  subsection  (a)  ( 1 ) . 

"(2)  INDUSTRML  DEVELOPMENT  BOND  DE- 
FINED  

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'industrial  development 
bond'  means  an  obligation  the  payment  of 
the  principal  or  interest  on  which  Is — 

"(i)  secured  in  whole  or  In  part  by  a  lien, 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  security  Interest 
In  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation,  or 

"(il)  secured  in  whole  or  In  part  by  an 
Interest  In  (or  to  be  derived  primarily  from) 
payments  to  be  made  In  respect  of  money  or 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation, 
which  is  or  will  be  used,  under  a  lease,  sale, 
or  loan  arrangement,  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes, 

"(B)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  used  for  Industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses if  It  is  used — 

"(I)  to  provide  entertainment  (Including 
sporting  events)  or  recreational  facilities  for 
the  general  public; 

"(11)  to  provide  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  a  convention,  trade  show,  or  similar  event; 

"(iii)  as  an  airport,  dock,  wharf,  or  similar 
transportation  facility; 

"(iv)  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal  serv- 
ices; or 

"(v)  In  an  active  trade  or  business  owned 
and  operated  by  an  organization  described 
In  subsection  (a)(1), 

"(3)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  Issued  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  for  a  project  assisted  by  the 
United  States  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1450  and  following, 
relating  to  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal) or  under  title  I  or  title  II  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965   (42  U.S.C.  3131  and  following)." 

(b)  Certain  Urban  Renewal  Bonds. — Sec- 
tion 102(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1152(g)  ),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Obligations,  including  Interest  there- 
on, other  than  Industrial  development  bonds 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  Issued  by 
local  public  agencies  for  projects  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  Income  derived 
by  such  agencies  from  such  projects,  shall  be 
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exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  the  United  States  ' 
Sec   702.  Elffective  date. 

^  The  amendments  made  by  section  701 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Uxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1967. 
TITLE  VIII— PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 
RATES  FOR  OIL,  GAS.  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  MINER.'VLS 
Sec.  801.  Reduction  in  rates. 

Section  613(b)  (relating  to  percentage  de- 
pletion rates)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "27''2  percent"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•15  percent";  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "23 
percent"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 
Sec.  802.  Effective  date. 

Section  801  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31,  1967. 
TITLE  IX— INCREASE  IN  GIFT  TAX  RATES 

TO  ESTATE  TAX  LEVEL 
Sec.  901.  Increase  in  rates. 

The  table  in  section  2502(a)  (relating  to 
computation  of  tax)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"RATE     SCHEDULE 

"If  the  taxable  gifts  The  tax  shall  be: 

are: 
Not  over  $5,000 3''f    of    the    taxable 

girts. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  $150.  plus  7%  of  ex- 
over  $10,000.  cess  over  $5,000. 
Over  $10,000  but  not  $500,  plus  1 1 ' ;  of  ex- 
over  $20,000.  cess  over  $10,000. 
Over  $20,000  but  not  $1,600,  plus   H-r    of 
over  $30,000.  excess  over  $20,000. 
Over  $30,000  but  not  $3,000,   plus   18';    of 
over  $40,000.  excess  over  $30,000. 
Over  $40,000  but  not  $4,800.  plus  22""^    of 
over  $50,000.  excess  over  $40,000. 
Over  $50,000  but  not  $7,000,  plus  25 'i    of 
over  $60,000.  excess  over  $50,000. 
Over  $60,000  but  not  $9,500,   plus  28':    of 
over  $100,000.  excess  over  $60,000. 
Over     $100,000     but  $20,700,  plus  30";-  of 
not  over  $250,000.  excess  over  $100,- 
000. 
Over     $250,000     but  $65,700,  plus  32'",:  of 
not  over  $500,000.  excess  over  $250,- 
000. 
Over     $500,000     but  $145,700,    plus    35":^o 
not  over  $750,000.  of      excess      over 
$500,000. 
Over     $750,000     but  $233,200,    plus    37% 
not    over    $1,000,-  of      excess      over 
000.  $750,000. 
Over    $1,000,000    but  $325,700.     plus    39  ■" 
not    over    $1,250,-  of      excess      over 
000.  $1,000,000. 
Over    $1,250,000    but  $423,200,    plus    42% 
not    over    $1,500,-  of       excess       over 
000.  $1,250,000. 
Over    $1,500,000    but  $528,200,    plus    45"; 
not    over    $2,000,-  of      excess      over 
000.  $1,500,000. 
Over    $2,000,000    but  $753,200,    plus    49 '"o 
not    over    $2,500,-  of       excess       over 
000.  $2,000,000. 
Over    $2,500,000    but  $998,200,    plus    53% 
not    over    $3,000,-  of      excess      over 
000.  $2,500,000. 
Over    $3,000,000    but  $1,263,200,  plus  56r„ 
not    over    $3,500,-  of      excess      over 
000.  $3,000,000. 
Over    $3,500,000    but  $1,543,200.  plus  59% 
not    over    $4,000,-  of       excess       over 
000.  $3,500,000. 
Oi-er    $4,000,000    but  $1,838,200,  plus  63% 
not    over    $5,000,-  of      excess      over 
000.  $4,000,000. 
Over    $5,000,000    but  $2,468,200,  plus  67'"; 
not    over    $6,000,-         of       excess       over 
000.  $5,000,000. 
Over    $6,000,000    but  $3,138,200,  plus  70% 
not    over    $7,000,-        of      excess      over 
000.  $6,000,000. 
Over    $7,000,000    but  $3,838,200,  plus  73% 
not    over    $8,000,-        of      excess      over 
000.  $7,000,000. 


"RATE  SCHEDULE — Continued 
If  the  taxable  gifts         The  tax  shall  be 
are: 
Over   $8,000,000    but 
not  over  $10,000.- 
000. 
Over  $10,000,000 


$4,568,200,  plus  76% 

of      excess      over 

$8,000,000. 
$6,088,200,  plus  77% 

of       excess       over 

$10,000,000.". 


Sec  902.  Effective  date. 

Section    901    shall    apply   with    respect    to 
calendar  years  after  1967, 
TITLE  X— USE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BONDS 

TO  PAY  ESTATE  TAX 
Sec.  1001.  Repeal  of  authority  to  use  bonds 
for  tax  payments. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section    14    of    the    Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  765)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Prohibition  Against  Use  of  Bonds. — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  bond  or  other  obligation  of  the  United 
States  may  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  satisfaction  of  any  amount 
of  Federal  estate  tax  liability  greater  than 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  obligation  at 
the  time  It  Is  presented  as  paj-ment  of  such 
liability. 
Sec   10C2.  Effective  date. 

Section   1001   shall  apply  with   respect  to 
obligations  acquired  after  December  31,  1967. 
TITLE    XI— GAINS    FROM    THE    DISPOSI- 
TION OF  depreci.^ble  realty 
Sec.  1401.  Inclusion  of  realty  as  section  1245 
property, 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  1245.— Section 
1245  (a)(3)  (relating  to  gain  from  disposi- 
tions of  certain  depreciable  property)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(B)  any  real  property  which  Is  or  has 
been  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation  provided  In  sec- 
tion 167.  or". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Section  1250,— Section  1250 
(relating  to  gain  from  dispositions  of  certain 
depreciable  realty)  Is  repealed. 
Sec.  1402.  Effective  date. 

This  title  shall  apply  to  dispositions  oc- 
curring after  December  31.  1967. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CASIMIR  PUIASKI 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  PULASKI 
DAY 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
t(?nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
chorus  of  praise  accorded  the  exploits  of 
Casimir  Pulaski,  a  mighty  son  of  Poland 
and  champion  of  the  democratic  cause. 

Born  to  royalty,  Pulaski  had  every  op- 
portunity of  making  the  most  of  status 
quo  conditions  in  18th  century  Europe. 
Without  struggle,  without  difficulty,  he 
could  have  lived  the  life  of  splendor  and 
magnificence  as  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Royal  Court,  in  keeping  with  his  family 
traditions. 

Pulaski,  however,  was  a  man  of  great 
imagination,  conscience,  and  democratic 
spirit;  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  tol- 
erate the  outrage  of  tyranny.  Joining 
with  others,  he  was  successful,  for  a  time, 


in  establishing  effective  resistance  to  for- 
eign encroachment  on  Polish  soil  and 
foreign  domination  of  Polish  governmen- 
tal affairs.  Pulaski  and  his  kind  were 
worn  down,  however,  and  overwhelmed 
by  an  alliance  of  foreign  adventurers  and 
less  principled  Polish  noblemen.  Follow- 
ing the  overthrow,  in  1772,  of  Polish  re- 
publican government  established  under 
the  so-called  Confederation  of  Bar,  Pu- 
laski and  other  Polish  patiiots  were 
driven  from  the  land,  seeking  sanctuary. 
The  cause  of  Polish  independence  appar- 
ently was  dead. 

Advised  of  the  impending  American 
revolution,  Pulaski  became  the  advocate 
of  American  principles,  and  (offered  his 
services  to  American  officials  in  France. 
A  cavalry  officer  of  high  degree,  experi- 
enced in  battle,  he  was  of  cotirse  grate- 
fully received,  and  by  the  summer  of  1777, 
was  in  America,  i  eady  for  services  in  the 
democratic  cause. 

At  Brandywine,  Gemmntown.  and 
Valley  Forge,  the  courage  of  Pulaski  in- 
spired American  troops,  and  following 
every  bold  performance  he  was  pro- 
moted, until  at  last  he  was  directed  south 
to  lead  the  Colonial  cavalry  against  the 
British  forces  in  the  South.  A  dashing 
figure  on  the  battlefield,  a  man  of  fear- 
less determination,  he  had  become,  by 
1779.  a  spectacular  symbol  of  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  Colonial  cause. 

At  the  height  of  his  fame,  recognized 
for  valor  and  ability,  he  organized  and 
led  a  cavalr>'  charge  against  the  enemy, 
at  Savannah,  in  October,  1779,  The  Brit- 
ish resistance  was  intense  and  Pulaski 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle.  Sev- 
eral days  later,  he  died. 

To  every  American  patriot,  the  loss  of 
Pulaski  appeared  in  the  nature  of  catas- 
trophe. His  dauntless  spirit  and  numer- 
ous accomplishments  rendered  him  a 
hero  of  unprecedented  proportions,  and 
his  loss  was  mourned  on  a  National  scale. 
On  this  day,  marking  the  anniversary 
of  his  demise,  we  hail  the  memory  of 
Pulaski— a  man  of  principle,  of  courage, 
and  high  attainments,  and  a  man  to 
whom  the  struggle  for  democracy  was 
the  most  important  motivating  factor  in 
the  world. 


COLUMBUS  DAY,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  again  pay  tribute  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  the  grand  admiral  of 
the  oceans  who  heroically  braved  the 
mvth  and  mysteries  of  the  terrifying, 
uncharted  Atlantic  to  discover  America. 

That  bold  and  daring  venture,  a  major 
milestone  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
deserves  to  be  remembered  anew  each 
year.  In  and  of  itself,  it  is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  justify  a  national  celebration  in 
a  country  that  owes  its  existence  to  that 
magical  moment  of  discovery. 

This  year  October  12  has  a  special 
significance,  for  hearings  have  just  been 
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completed  on  proposed  legislation  I  have 
introduced  to  designate  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national  holiday.  On  this  day  next 
year,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation 
will  be  law,  and  that  the  entire  Nation 
will  join  together  In  commemorating  the 
valiant  achievement  of  Columbus  in 
opening  the  new  world  to  civilization  and 
settlement. 

I  do  not  mind  admitting  for  the  record 
that  I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  national 
holiday  since  early  boyhood,  and  that  I 
have  worked  with  diligence  and  dedica- 
tion to  make  this  dream  a  reality  ever 
since  my  election  to  Congress  in  1948. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  as  national  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Columbus 
Day. 

From  this  vantage  point,  I  made  a 
wonderful  and  heartening  discovery  of 
my  own. 

I  learned  that  I  was  not  one  of  a  small 
group  that  had  embraced  this  cause :  but 
rather  that  I  was  a  part  of  a  large,  broad- 
based  cross-section  of  representative 
Americans  from  every  walk  of  life  who 
shared  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  cre- 
ation of  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
holiday. 

The  list  of  proponents  is  lengthy,  im- 
posing, Eind  impressive,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. And  going  back  over  the  years  to 
many  others  of  equal  stature,  it  includes 
Governor  Hughes  from  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey,  elected  and  appointed  of- 
ficials, judges,  scientists,  educators,  lead- 
ers of  business  and  commerce,  labor 
officials,  white  collar  workers,  blue  collar 
workers,  and  housewives. 

It  is  particularly  significant  to  realize 
that  today  38  of  our  50  States  are  observ- 
ing October  12  as  a  State  holiday.  And 
these  38  States  include  the  most  popu- 
lous in  the  Nation,  together  accounting 
for  all  but  a  tiny  percentage  of  our  total 
population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers and  support  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is 
especially  inciunbenf  upxjn  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  basic  focal 
point  of  representative  democracy,  to 
heed  the  message  of  these  overwhelming 
numbers  and  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

If  the  Congress  is  truly  and  accurately 
to  be  reflective  of  the  view  of  the  major- 
ity on  this  question,  it  should  move  for- 
ward with  speed  and  determination  to 
enact  the  legislation  now  under  consid- 
e'-ation,  which  is  similar  to  a  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

As  one  who  has  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  question.  I  would  like  to 
outline  my  thoughts  on  the  objectives  of 
creating  a  national  holiday  on  Columbus 
Day. 

As  I  envision  it,  Columbus  Day  would 
me  a  multipurpose  national  holiday. 

It  would,  of  course,  recognize  the  mag- 
nificent accomplishment  of  the  fearless 
Genovese  navigator  who  sailed  ever  on- 
wr  rd  despite  the  fears  and  obstacles 
which  continually  rose  to  confront  him. 

Whether  Columbus  was  actually  the 
first  or  second,  or  even  the  third,  voy- 
af  :r  to  reach  these  shores  is  purely  aca- 
d°  nic  and  totally  irrelevant.  It  detracts 
nothing  from  the  intrepid  admiral's  dar- 


ing and  determination.  It  subtracts  noth- 
ing from  the  everlasting  significance  of 
his  unique  and  monumental  achieve- 
ment. 

This  leads  me  to  my  thoughts  on  the 
second  objective  of  a  national  Columbus 
Day  observance. 

It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  ideal 
day  for  an  annual  reafBrmation  by  the 
American  people  of  their  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture, a  declaration  of  willingness  to  face 
with  confidence  the  imponderables  of 
unknown  tomorrows. 

In  the  coui-ageous  spirit  of  Columbus, 
we  would  pay  tribute  to  the  virtue  of  per- 
severance against  the  paralysis  of  base- 
less, ill-founded  fear. 

Further.  Columbus  Day  would  be  a 
perfect  occasion  for  the  Nation  to  pause 
each  year  to  pay  homage  to  the  cause 
and  challenge  of  discovery,  invention, 
and  exploration. 

It  would  be  a  time  to  review  our  prog- 
ress in  the  search  for  technological  ad- 
vances to  improve  our  way  of  life  by 
making  it  better,  safer,  and  more  satis- 
fying; to  evaluate  our  gains  in  the  pa- 
tient quest  for  cures  to  diseases  that  kill 
and  cripple;  to  appraise  the  wondrous 
probes  into  the  vast  and  awesome  void 
of  outer  space. 

Finally,  Columbus  Day  would  be  a  day 
to  honor  immigrants  of  all  nationali- 
ties and  acknowledge  their  contributions 
to  the  building  of  a  strong,  just,  and 
prosperous  United  States  of  America. 

President  Kennedy  correctly  called  us 
a  nation  of  immigrants,  and  the  Con- 
gress already  has  acted  to  establish  Ellis 
Island  as  a  permanent  reminder  of  our 
indebtedness  to  those  who  came  from 
foreign  soil  and  gave  their  brain  and 
their  brawn — and  not  infrequently,  their 
lives — that  their  adopted  land  might 
grow  and  flourish. 

Just  as  George  Washington  deservedly 
is  called  the  "Father  of  our  Country,"  so 
Christopher  Columbus  deservedly  should 
be  remembered  as  the  "Father  of  Immi- 
gration," for  on  his  second,  third,  and 
fourth  voyages  he  made  the  first  at- 
tempts at  colonization  in  the  new  world. 

And  even  the  first  journey  had  an 
international  character.  Let  us  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  Columbus  was  an 
Italian  whose  fleet  was  provided  by  the 
Spaniards  and  whose  crew  was  recruited 
largely  from  among  Portuguese  sailors. 

From  the  very  beginning,  this  country 
was  indebted  to  the  courage  and  sacrifice 
of  the  men  of  more  than  one  nation,  and 
this  debt  has  increased  with  each  passing 
year. 

In  honoring  our  immigrants  on 
Columbus  Day  we  will  do  more  than  show 
our  gratitude  for  their  countless  contri- 
butions. We  will  be  simultaneously 
striking  a  powerful  blow  against  discrim- 
ination and  the  Intolerable  prejudice  of 
those  who  insist  upon  measuring  a  man 
by  where  he  comes  from,  or  where  his 
parents  or  their  parents  came  from, 
without  regard  for  individual  ability,  in- 
tegrity, loyalty  or  any  other  distinguish- 
ing and  commendable  characteristic. 

Discrimination  is  not  compatible  with 
democracy.  Prejudice  is  alien  to  the 
principles  on  which  this  coimtry  was 
created.  Bigotry  is  foreign  to  the  ideals 
and  truths  to  which  this  country  was 
dedicated.  The  observance  of  Columbus 


Day  as  a  national  holiday  will.  I  feel  sure, 
prove  to  be  effective  in  blotting  out  the 
vestiges  of  discrimination,  prejudice,  and 
bigotry  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  honoring  Christopher 
Columbus  today  we  are  also  reaffirming 
our  faith  in  his  spirit — one  of  courage, 
stamina  and  determination  to  continue 
an  unswerving  advance,  undaunted  and 
unafraid,  in  the  enlightened  pursuit  of 
humanitarian  goals  and  honorable  ob- 
jectives. 

ORDER  SONS  OF  ITALY  IN  AMERICA 
SUPPORTS  COLUMBUS  DAY  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  4 
held  hearings  on  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
legal  holiday.  I  was  very  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  fine  testi- 
mony of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America,  the  largest  organization  repre- 
senting people  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Bermuda  who  are  of  Italian 
heritage. 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Rivisto,  supreme  na- 
tional deputy  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America,  presented  an  eloquent,  effec- 
tive statement  outlining  the  organiza- 
tion's reasons  for  supporting  this 
legislation  to  create  a  truly  unifying  and 
inspiring  new  national  holiday.  As  Mr. 
Rivisto  states: 

Let  Columbus  Day  be  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  what  can  be  done,  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, if  one  Is  guided  by  the  virtues  of 
determination,  resourcefulness,  courage  and 
belief  in  a  divine  mission  which  urged  Co- 
lumbus forward  to  build  that  first  highway 
across  the  dark  expanses  of  the  Atlantic. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  the  full  text  of  this  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Sr.^TEMENT    OF    MlCH.^EL    A.    RlVISTO,    SUPREME 

National    Deputy,    Order   Sons   of   Italy 
IN    America,    Before    the    SuBcoMMmEE 
No.   4   OF  THE  House  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary.     House      op     Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  October  5,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished committee.  My  name  is  Michael 
A.  Rivisto.  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to 
appear  before  you  ajs  the  Supreme  National 
Deputy  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  Ameri- 
Ica  and  representing  the  presiding  officer  of 
the    Order,    Supreme    Venerable.    Peter    J 
Bertoglio,   and   the   members   of   this   great 
fraternity    which    extends    throughout    the 
United  States,  In  Canada  and  Bermuda. 

The  fraternity  of  the  Sons  of  lUly  Is  the 
largest  organization  representing  people  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Bermuda  of 
Italian  heritage. 

To  ^peak  of  the  glories  of  Christopher 
Columbus  can  be  regarded  as  superfluous 
as  paying  tribute  to  the  sun,  the  moon. 
stars,  the  oceans  and  all  the  other  natural 
phenomena  of  the  world.  And  yet,  there  are 
times  when  we  find  ourselves  defending  the 
regularity  of  the  mighty  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse. 
And,  so  It  la,  that  today  the  Order  Sons  of 
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Italy  In  America  asks  this  distinguished 
Committee  to  accomplish,  what  I  believe  is 
obvious,  that  Is,  to  report  favorably  to  Con- 
gress the  enactment  of  the  House  BUI  which 
would  make  Columbus  Day  a  national  holi- 
day. It  should  be  most  natural,  logical  and 
rational  that  Columbus  Day  be  declared  a 
national  holiday.  The  very  national  govern- 
ment functions  in  a  land  gloriously, 
poetically  and  factually  entitled  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  region,  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  In  the  world  archi- 
tecturally, artistically,  and  scenlc.illy  was 
named  the  District  of  Columbia— by  whom? 
By  the  very  founders  of  our  government.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  Article 
I.  Section  8,  Subsection  17.  provided  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  to  be 
housed  In  a  territory  net  exceeding  10  miles 
square,  and  the  First  Congress  named  that 
territory  after  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
discoverer  of  this  land. 

Recently  there  have  been  many  theories  ad- 
vanced, many  abstract  ideas  discussed,  many 
speculations  Indulged  in,  that  Columbus 
was  not  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on 
this  continent. 

Without  seeking  to  disparage  the  efforts  of 
some  scholars  delving  into  the  subject  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  I  cannot  accept 
that  those  in  the  20th  century  would  know 
more  about  the  realities  of  the  revelation 
of  this  hemisphere  than  those  who  lived 
closer  In  time  to  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical facts. 

The  great  statesmen  of  the  days  of  George 
Washington  named  the  seat  of  our  govern- 
ment the  District  of  Columbia— and  so  it  is 
the  District  of  Columbia.  And  I  submit  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee,  that  It  is  anomalous 
that  In  this  very  area  named  Columbia  by 
the  godfathers  of  our  nation,  Columbus  Day 
should  not  be  a  federal  holiday  when  in  37 
individual  states  of  the  Union,  Columbus  Day 
is  an  official  holiday. 

It  Is  the  official  position  of  the  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  In  America  that  Christopher  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  that  it  was  his  wis- 
dom, his  courage,  his  heaven-inspired  deter- 
mination that  finally  tore  away  the  misty 
curtains  which  had  concealed  this  part  of 
the  world  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  if 
It  were  to  be  speculated  that  some  seafarer, 
buffeted  by  storm  and  carried  by  running 
tides,  was  blown  ashore  on  these  lands  prior 
to  1492,  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing 
ever  came  from  that  chance  swamping  in  the 
surf  on  America's  rocky  shores.  No  foot- 
prints of  history  ever  marked  that  hypotheti- 
cal landing,  not  a  physical  marking  estab- 
lishes that  supposed,  bewildering  scrambling 
in  the  sands  of  unrecorded  antiquity. 

In  any  case,  such  a  landing,  if  there  was 
one,  was  accidental,  ephemeral,  and  nothing 
ever  came  of  it. 

Columbus'  landing,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
like  the  building  of  a  bridge.  F^rom  October 
12,  1492.  the  traffic  from  the  old  world  to 
the  new  has  been  continuous,  ever-augment- 
ing, and  unceasing.  On  October  12,  1492, 
American  civilization  began.  From  October 
12,  1492,  not  a  day  passed  that  the  human 
race  did  not  progress,  as  it  had  never  pro- 
gressed before — economically,  scientifically, 
sociologically  and  politically. 

Even  if  it  were  argued,  although  I  submit 
it  Is  a  foolish  and  futile  argument,  that  If 
Columbus  had  not  discovered  America  some- 
body else  would  have  discovered  it  later.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  mankind  gained  in 
the  race  for  supreme  enlightenment  all  the 
time  that  would  have  elapsed  between  Co- 
lumbus's landing  and  some  future,  hypothet- 
ical landing. 

We  know  that  from  the  day  of  creation  to 
October  12,  1492,  this  land  we  call  the  United 
States  of  America  was  but  a  blank  page  In 
the  archives  of  human  attainment.  We  know 
that  ever  since  October  12,  1492,  no  book 
records  more  exciting,  dramatic  and  roman- 


tic exploits,  no  book  contains  more  pages  of 
scientific,  cultural,  commercial,  and  educa- 
tional progress  than  the  book  of  America 
October  12,  1492;  then  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  it  records  the  Initiation  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  development  of  man  and  the 
progress  of  man.  October  12,  1492.  indeed 
marked  the  birth  of  America.  October  12th 
is  then  the  natal  day  of  America.  And,  as 
such,  it  should  be  celebrated  as  the  birthday 
of  America. 

No  home  rings  with  more  merriment,  no 
home  vibrates  with  more  joy  than  it  does 
when  It  celebrates  the  birthday  of  a  member 
of  the  family.  Let  us  then,  all  of  us.  who  are 
members  of  this  vast  American  family,  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  America  on  October 
12th.  On  that  day.  let  there  be  music,  poetry, 
singing,  and  dancing,  let  there  be  surcease 
from  work,  let  us  put  aside  the  burdens  of 
the  office,  factory  and  field  for  a  day.  Let  there 
ba  abandonment  to  recreation  and  inspira- 
tion. Let  there  be  the  reminder,  in  religious 
services,  sermons,  speeches,  concerts,  and 
processions  of  what  we  owe  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  who  guided  that  brave  mariner  of 
Genoa  acro.ss  the  uncharted  seas  to  discover 
the  riches  of  a  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  every- 
body, not  only  those  born  to  wealth  and 
affluence;  to  discover  a  land  that  would  offer 
equal  opportunity  to  the  poor,  that  would 
give  asylum  to  the  persecuted,  that  would 
guarantee  religious  freedom,  that  would  as- 
sure equality  of  opportunity  to  all. 

Let  Columbus  Day  be  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  what  can  be  done,  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, if  one  is  guided  by  the  virtues  of 
determination,  resourcefulness,  courage  and 
belief  in  a  divine  mission  which  urged  Co- 
lumbus forward  to  build  that  first  highway 
across  the  dark  expanses  of  the   Atlantic. 

Who  can  speak  against  making  Columbus 
a  national  day,  and  what  arguments  can  they 
muster?  No  one  can  honestly  say  that  the 
day  does  not  mark  an  event  of  sufficient  his- 
torical magnitude.  No  one  can  say  that 
Americans  are  not  entitled  to  a  day  of  rec- 
ognition for  this  glorious  American  historic 
heritage,  and  to  pay  homage  to  an  Immortal 
man  whose  divine  guided  feat  beg.an  the  first 
chapter  of  the  history  of  America.  October 
12,  1492  Is  that  point  in  the  history  of  man 
where  he  found  a  new  world. 

Following  the  immortal  day  of  October  12, 
1492  millions  of  people  of  all  nations,  of  ^11 
races,  of  different  religions  and  different 
Ideologies  came  to  rest  on  the  shores  that 
Christopher  Columbus  found  to  begin  the 
saga  of  American  history. 

We  cannot  deny  or  ignore  the  facts  of  his- 
tory that  because  for  Christopher  Columbus 
we  are  here  today. 

It  may  be  said  that  America  does  not  need 
another  holiday.  I  cannot  go  along  with  that 
line  of  thinking.  The  life  of  today  Is  intense, 
exhausting,  high-pressured,  physically  and 
mental  fatlgui:ig.  Doctors,  sociologists,  re- 
search analysts  all  testify  to  the  need  for  the 
American  people  to  slow  down,  to  take  things 
a  little  easier.  Another  holiday  would  be 
therapeutic,  that  is,  of  course,  a  meaningful 
holiday.  And  Columbus  Day  is  that  type  of  a 
holiday.  It  embraces  religion  and  history. 
Columbus  Day  qualifies  as  a  day  of  majesty, 
dignity  and  spiritual  exaltation. 

Columbus  Day  Joins  well  Into  the  calen- 
dar. With  Labor  Day  forgotten,  with  warm 
weather  on  the  wane  with  the  thought  of 
wintry  days  ahead,  Columbus  Day  fits  ex- 
cellently into  the  chronology  of  the  year,  be- 
ing a  wonderful  crispy  October  day  for  rec- 
reation and  rest  between  the  first  Monday  of 
September  and  Veterans  Day  in  November. 

But  above  all,  America  is  a  land  of  fair- 
ness and  of  Justice.  We  owe  to  Christopher 
Columbus  the  honor  which  was  denied  him 
in  his  life.  The  glory  which  became  his  after 
that  first  voyage  was  a  very  short  one.  The 
enemies  of  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  envy 
assailed  him  and  they  prevailed,  even  to  the 
extent  that  they  tied  with  heavy  chains  those 


legs  which  had  carried  him  before  kings  and 
queens,  financiers  and  scientists  as  he  sought 
the  ships  with  which  to  find  a  new  world; 
those  same  enemies  placed  manacles  on  those 
brave  hands  which  had  held  the  tiller  which 
guided  the  Santa  Maria  to  these  lands. 

Alter  Columbus  conferred  riches  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice  on  those  who  were 
unworthy  of  his  loyalty,  after  he  opened  to 
mankind  the  vastest  vista  for  advancement 
since  the  Lord  separated  the  land  from  the 
waters,  he  was  allowed  to  languish  In  Illness 
and  poverty.  He  died  at  the  comparatively 
young  age  of  53. 

But  his  deeds  are  immortal.  Let  us  remem- 
ber them  on  October  12tb  of  each  year.  We 
owe  this  to  Christopher  Columbus,  we  owe 
this  to  the  millions  of  Immigrants  of  all 
countries  who,  with  their  brawn,  determina- 
tion and  fidelity  have  made  a  mighty  con- 
tribution and  continue  to  make  their  con- 
tribution to  this,  the  greatest  land  In  the 
world,  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America  recom- 
mends to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  this  Committee  that  you  urge  upon  Con- 
gress this  honor  long  overdue  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  immortal  discoverer  of  America. 
the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  empire  of  fair- 
ness and  Justice.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Add.^bbo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  the  475th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  by  Christopiier  Columbus  of 
the  "New  World."  This  date  is  celebrated 
in  38  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  as  a  legal  holiday.  The  time 
has  come  for  Federal  recognition  of  this 
date  as  a  legal  holiday. 

There  are  many  celebrations  across  the 
Nation  today,  but  I  am  sure  that  none 
is  more  well  known  than  our  Columbus 
Day  parade  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
parade  is  sponsored  by  the  Columbu.? 
Citizens'  Association,  headed  by  Mr.  For- 
tune Pope,  an  organization  which  makes 
a  great  contribution  to  our  youths 
through  its  scholarship  program,  a  pro- 
gram open  to  all  deserving  young  people. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Christopher 
Columbus  for  his  discovery  of  a  new 
world,  but  the  greatest  debt  we  owe  him 
is  for  the  hope  and  inspiration  he  gave, 
through  his  owti  success,  to  others.  He 
was  the  man  who  acted  and  thus  gave 
courage  to  other  men  to  follow.  We  owe 
our  very  being  as  a  nation  to  this  man. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  see  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  this  475th  anniversary 
year  to  make  October  12  a  legal  national 
holiday,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  move. 


GEN.  CASIMIR  PULASKI 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may  ex- 
t-end  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
11,  1967.  was  the  188th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  a  man  who  contributed 
greatly  in  this  Nation's  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. I.  of  course,  refer  to  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski. 

General  Pulaski  was  in  the  United 
States  for  little  more  than  2  years  when 
he  died  fighting  for  us  in  the  Battle  of 
Savannah,  but  his  contributions  to  our 
cause  were  great  and  will  never  be  for- 
goiDen.  He  fought  for  freedom  in  his 
homeland  of  Poland  and  continued  to 
fight  for  the  principles  in  whch  he  be- 
lieved so  deeply  when  he  allied  himself 
with  Gen.  George  Washington  and  took 
over  the  cavalrj'  forces  of  the  Continental 
Army. 

General  Pulaski  today  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  contributions  to  the  United 
States  made  by  great  numbers  of  Polish- 
Americans.  In  honoring  the  general,  wc 
are  also  saying  "thank  you"  to  them. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MinishI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  to  pay  tribute  to  that  giant  of 
a  man,  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  view  of  my  ancestry,  this  is  a  day 
that  is  close  to  my  heart,  but  the  celebra- 
tions taking  place  throughout  the  United 
States  today  are  by  no  means  of  interest 
only  to  Americans  of  Italian  descent.  All 
of  us  owe  our  civilization  and  way  of  life 
to  Christopher  Columbus,  who  opened 
the  door  to  the  New  World  and  thus  all 
Americans  pay  honor  to  his  memory. 

Let  us  reflect  today  on  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  noble  Genoese.  It 
can  be  truthfully  said  of  Columbus  that 
he  doubled  the  size  of  the  known  world. 
If  exploration  Is  to  be  judged  by  its  re- 
sults, he  was  the  greatest  explorer  who 
ever  lived,  or  ever  will  Uve,  until  such 
time  as  adventure  through  space  to  the 
other  planets.  If  exploration  is  to  be 
judged  by  daring.  Columbus,  who  led 
an  unwilling  crew  in  three  small  ships 
into  an  unknown  ocean,  ijeopled  with  all 
sorts  of  legendary  monsters  and  dangers, 
surely  yields  to  no  man  In  history.  If 
exploration  is  to  be  judged  by  sheer  de- 
termination, again  no  man  can  be 
ranked  higher  than  Columbus,  whose  life 
from  boyhood  was  dedicated  to  the 
project  of  sailing  westward  to  find  the 
Indies;  who  struggled  against  poverty, 
argued  with  geographers  and  sailors, 
and  coped  with  court  intrigues  until  he 
enlisted  the  enthu-siastic  support  of  a 
Queen  and  Coui-t  Treasurer:  who  kept 
his  rebellious  and  fearful  crew  on  their 
westward  course  until  his  ships  reached 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  Indies  of  his 
dreams.  If  exploration  is  to  be  judged 
by  motive,  what  motives  could  be  higher 
than  those  of  Columbus,  who  without 
thoueht  of  personal  gain  or  power,  sailed 


forth  Into  the  void  in  service  of  Spain, 
to  mankind,  and  to  God? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  were  Chris- 
topher Columbus'  singular  virtues  more 
needed  than  today,  as  we  face  new 
worlds  of  space,  new  worlds  of  scien- 
tific discoveiy,  and  new  worlds  of  human 
relationships.  Americans  should  reded- 
icate  themselves  today  to  strive  to  emu- 
late the  determination,  bravery,  and 
forcsishtedness  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

In  tills  connection,  I  urge  early  action 
on  tlie  long-pending  legislation  to  estab- 
lish Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday. 
This  would  be  a  fitting  expression  of  the 
significance  of  the  day  to  all  Americans 
and  would  give  to  Columbus  the  official 
and  permanent  national  recognition  due 
him.  As  a  sponsor  of  this  meritorious 
measure.  I  hope  that  all  Members  will 
lend  their  full  support  to  its  speedy  en- 
actment. 


GEN.  CASIMIR  PULASKI 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAi^ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  the  noble  Polish 
and  American  patriot,  Casimir  Pulaski. 
Count  Pulaski,  who  fought  for  his  home- 
land's liberty  from  Russian  domination, 
laid  down  his  life  while  aiding  the  Thir- 
teen Original  American  Colonies  in  their 
struggle  to  overthrow  the  enslaving  yoke 
of  British  colonial  tyranny.  Pulaski's  in- 
spiring life  of  dedication  to  liberty  and 
freedom  serves  as  a  shining  example  to 
all  people  who  love  the  ideals  for  which 
he  stood  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought. 

Count  Casimir  Pulaski  was  born  into  a 
family  of  wealth  and  status  in  Padolia, 
Poland,  in  1748.  Forsaking  the  easy  life, 
he  fought  gallantly  to  preserve  Poland 
as  a  sovereign  nation  against  Russian 
imperialism.  Exiled  from  his  own  coun- 
tr>',  he  traveled  to  Paris,  where  he  met 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Fired  by  a  burning 
dedication  to  freedom,  Pulaski  made  his 
way  to  America.  To  him  freedom  was  not 
restricted  by  national  boundaries. 

Arriving  in  Pliiladelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1777,  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Continental  Army,  and  distinguished 
himself  almost  immediately  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Brandywine.  Just  4  days  after  that 
battle,  on  September  19,  1777,  Pulaski 
was  appointed  brigadier  general  by  the 
Continental  Congress  and  put  in  charge 
of  the  cavalry. 

After  taking  part  in  the  Battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,  he  suggested  to  Gen.  George 
Washington  that  the  Continental  Con- 
gress form  an  independent  coitjs  of  fight- 
ing men  officered  by  some  of  the  many 
foreigners  aiding  the  Revolutionaj-j- 
cause.  This  request  was  approved  and 
Pulaski  was  named  to  command  the  new 
group.  "Pulaskis  Corps,"  as  they  came  to 
be  called,  rendered  invaluable  .service 
against  the  British  in  the  Southern  Colo- 
nies. In  October  of  1779,  while  leading  the 


cavalrj-  in  an  attack  on  the  British  Uncs 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Count  Pulaski  was 
shot  and  fell  gravely  wounded.  A  short 
while  later,  on  October  11,  1779,  he  died 
on  an  American  ship  in  Savannah 
Harbor. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  President  John- 
son has  issued  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing October  11  as  "General  Pulaski  Me- 
morial Day." 

All  Americans  should  pause  to  reflect 
upon,  and  rededicate  themselves  to,  thp 
principles  and  ideals  of  freedom  most 
clearly  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski,  Let  us  all  remember  his 
words: 

Whenever  on  the  globe  men  are  fighting  for 
liberty  It  Is  as  If  It  were  our  cwn  affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  occasion  also  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  note  the  contributions 
to  our  Nation's  well-being  of  those  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  who  continue  to 
this  day  to  uphold  the  great  example  of 
Count  Pulaski.  There  are  more  than  10 
million  of  these  fine  citizens,  and  we  are 
indeed  blessed  by  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  every  phase  of  our  national 
life.  They  reflect  the  superb  qualities  that 
have  made  the  name  of  Count  Pulaski 
honored  and  revered  by  all  freedom- 
loving  people. 
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SAVING  CITIES 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^vk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  President  Johnson  for  his  ef- 
forts to  enlist  private  enterprise  in  our 
fight  against  urban  blight  and  slums. 

The  life  insurance  companies  ha\e 
committed  $1  billion  to  rehabilitation  of 
our  slums ;  the  California  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  has  committed  $100  million 
to  help  urban  slum  areas  in  California. 
These  actions  are  illustrative  of  the  Pres- 
ident's growing  concern  that  both  pri- 
vate and  public  resources  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Most  recent  the  President  announced 
a  Federal  test  program  to  attract  more 
private  help  in  creating  jobs  in  areas  of 
hard  core  unemployment.  Tills  test  pro- 
gram will  offer  government  aids  to  re- 
duce the  risks  of  private  industry  willing 
to  build  or  expand  in  a  ghetto  area. 

Agreeably,  these  efforts  are  new  and 
the  results  not  yet  in.  However,  it  is  my 
belief  that  both  government  and  indus- 
try will  benefit  by  pooling  their  re- 
sources— not  working  at  odds — on  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  The  dimension  of 
the  cities'  problems  are  too  great  for  us 
to  continue  the  age-old  feud  of  business 
versus  government,  and  nee  versa.  The 
development  of  a  creative  partnership  is 
encouraguiET. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  interesting  account  of  the 
jvw  efforts  to  create  jobs  in  areas  of 
nard  core  unemployment,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Patriot.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by 
including  it  in  the  Record  : 


Saving  Cities 
(By  John  Berry) 
The  Johnson  administration  has  decided 
to  seek  the  help  of  private  enterprise  in 
meeting  urgent  requirements  of  urban  slum 
areas.  This  is  the  import  of  President 
Johnson's  Oct.  2  announcement  of  a  federal 
test  program  to  attract  more  private  help 
in  crefiting  jobs  in  areas  of  hard  core 
unemployment. 

Businesses  willing  to  build  or  expand  in  a 
ghetto  will  find  some  of  the  risks  reduced 
by  a  number  of  types  of  government  assist- 
ance. To  succeed,  the  President  said,  the 
venture  will  require  "the  concerted  action 
and  involvement  of  the  private  sector  work- 
ing closely  with  the  federal  government.  " 

Riots  in  a  number  of  cities  this  past  sum- 
mer make  it  clear  that  measures  to  better 
the  quality  of  life  in  slum  districts  are  des- 
perately needed.  Federal  funds  are  severely 
limited  by  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  — 
and  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  step  up  federal  appropriations  for 
aniiix)verty  type  programs. 

Yet  the  needs  and  pressures  remain.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  only  way  to  ease 
them  may  be  for  private  btisiness  interests 
to  lend  a  hand  on  a  multi-bllUon-dollar 
scale. 

David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  told  a  Senate  committee 
last  November  that  it  was  well  to  recognize 
that.  In  Improving  our  cities,  capital  invest- 
ment Is  needed  "on  an  immense  scale — an 
estimated  $5  of  private  capital  for  each  dollar 
of  public  funds." 

To  promote  this  national  support  and 
attract  private  capital  to  the  slums  is  the 
goal  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  a  national  group 
of  800  mayors  and  business,  labor,  church 
and  civil  rights  leaders  formed  this  summer. 
The  group  met  in  Wasliington  on  Aug.  24 
and  declared  that  the  urban  crisis  requires 
"a  new  dimension  of  effort  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  working  together  to 
provide  Jobs,  housing,  education  and  the 
other  needs  of  the  cities." 

The  life  Insurance  industry,  throvjgh  Its 
Life  Insurance  Committee  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems, announced  on  Sept.  13  that  it  was 
prepared  to  invest  $1  billion  in  slum  real 
estate.  Most  of  the  initial  investments  will 
be  In  projects  whose  tenants  qualify  for  rent 
supplements. 

President  Johnson  hailed  the  companies' 
announcement  and  said  it  was  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  rent  supplement  program,  un- 
der which  part  of  a  poor  tenant's  rent  is 
paid  by  the  federal  government.  However, 
the  House  has  so  far  this  year  refused  to 
appropriate  any  money  lor  this  program. 
The  New  Republic  on  Sept.  30  questioned  the 
true  value  of  the  life  Insurance  companies' 
offer,  charging  that  "The  public  relations 
aspect  ...  is  so  far  the  most  explicit  thing 
about  it." 

The  need  for  Inducements  to  attract  pri- 
vate capital  to  the  slums  is  clear.  Historical- 
ly, profit  has  been  the  motivating  force  be- 
hind most  private  business  activity  and  ex- 
perience lias  shown  that  profits  in  the  slums 
are  scant. 

A  variety  of  schemes  have  been  proposed 
to  increase  those  profits.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy (D-N.Y.)  recently  Introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress  that  would  provide  tax  incentives 
and  low  interest  rates  on  mortgages  in  an  ef- 
fort to  promote  large-scale  private  invest- 
ment in  low-cost  rental  housing  in  the  slums. 
Established  private  corporations  already 
are  experimenting  in  the  slums.  In  the  Har- 
lem section  of  New  York  City,  for  example, 
United  States  Gypsum  Co.  is  renovating 
tenements. 


A  DETERMINED  PRESIDENT  STATES 
HIS    CREDO    ON    -VIETNAM 

Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  absolutely  want  to  support,  the  men 
we  have  sent  to  Vietnam  should  take 
particular  note  of  the  President's  speech 
in  San  Antonio. 

Surely  all  need  not  agree  on  every 
aspect  of  this  complex  problem,  but  I 
believe  all  must  support  the  President, 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  tmtil  we  can 
have  an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Ever>-one  knows  I  have  sent  my  private 
advice  to  the  President.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  him,  but  I  do  agree  that  we 
cannot  weaken  the  support  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  of  October  2  de- 
scribed President  Johnsons  recent  Viet- 
nam speech  in  San  Antonio  as  "a  spine- 
stiffening  speech." 

It  was  not  only  that.  It  was  a  clear  re- 
statement of  the  American  position.  It 
was  a  statement  of  a  President's  faith  in 
the  ability  of  his  country  to  continue 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  long  battle 
against  Communist  insurgency. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  a  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  had  to  bear  such  a  burden. 

Still,  the  American  quest  for  peace  is  as 
strong  and  determined  as  its  resolve  to 
resist  Communist  force. 

The  United  States  is  not  mindless  of  its 
ultimate  goals,  as  some  critics  assert. 

We  are  not  cold  to  the  sacrifices  of  men 
and  materials,  as  some  proclaim. 

We  are  not  100-percent  sure  that  we 
are  100-percent  perfect. 

But,  what  we  must  never  forget  is  the 
basic  purpose  of  our  efforts. 

We  must  prevent  the  political  murder 
of  a  nation,  South  Vietnam,  just  as  we 
would  expect  free  nations  to  defend  the 
attempted  political  murder  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Americans  fought  for  freedom 
against  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  in 
World  War  n,  they  were  fighting  to  undo 
the  political  murders  of  an  alarmingly 
long  Ust  of  once  free  nations.  Korea  and 
Vietnam  are  different  only  in  degree. 
Communist  aggression;  Communist 
takeover  is  no  different  from  any  other 
takeover — and  we  must  resist  it  with 
all  our  might. 

History  will  demonstrate  that  the 
strong  Presidents  invariably  act  right 
when  the  times  call  them  to  make  great 
decisions. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  October  2,  en- 
titled "A  Spine-Stiffening  Speech:  L.  B.  J. 
on  Vietnam." 

A  Spine-Stiffening  Speech;  L.  B.  J.  on 
Vietnam 

It  was  a  strong  and  clear  address,  the 
most  forthright  and  in  some  ways  the  most 
informative  that  President  Johnson  has 
made  on  the  Vietnam  war  in  more  than  two 
years.  In  San  Antonio  Friday  night,  Mr. 
Johnson  undertook  to  stiffen  the  spine  of 
the  American  people  as  the  rising  casualties 
of  the  conflict  and  the  tortuous  search  for 
peace  continue  simultaneously. 

The  President's  defense  of  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam  was  an  updating  of  the 


declaration  he  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore  on  April  7.  1965. 
Since  then  he  has  been  far  from  silent  on 
Vietnam.  But,  as  events  have  brought  change 
both  on  the  war  front  and  in  attitudes  to- 
ward the  fighting  both  at  home  and  in  for- 
eign countries,  the  President  has  not  re- 
ported on  developments  and  clarified  the 
complex  subject  as  much  and  as  often  as  its 
importance  lias  warranted. 

This  inadequacy  of  explanation  by  the 
highest  level  of  the  U.S.  government  has 
contributed,  we  feel,  to  the  recent  slippage 
in  American  public  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration's war  poUcy.  The  President  Is  not 
only  aware  of  this  loss  but  is  concerned  about 
it.  In  public  and  In  private,  he  has  been  testy 
at  times  about  his  dovish  critics.  Lately  he 
has  had  to  face  up  to  the  hard  truth  that 
the  criticism  has  grown,  even  spreading  to 
seemed  to  be  cohesive  behind  the  govern- 
ment's stand  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  his  Texas  address,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
imploring  the  American  people  not  to  lose 
heart.  He  was  telling  the  nation  and  the  free 
world  that  the  cause  of  Vietnam  Is  worthy 
and  that  it  will  not  be  abandoned. 

Yet  the  President  did  not  speak  in  absolute 
terms  when  he  discussed  the  larger  meaning 
of  the  struggle.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
could  not  say  "with  certainty"  that  a  Com- 
munist conquest  of  South  Vietnam  "would  be 
followed  by  a  Communist  conquest  of  South- 
east Asia."  Nor  did  he  presume  to  assert 
"with  certainty"  that  "a  Southeast  Asia 
dominated  by  Communist  power  would  bring 
a  third  World  war  much  closer  to  reality." 
Still  he  spoke  of  his  conviction  that  "in 
Vietnam,  we  are  reducing  the  chances  of  a 
larger  war — perhaps  a  nuclear  war." 

Scoffers,  whose  reaction  on  anything  per- 
taining to  Vietnam  has  become  100  per  cent 
predictable,  quickly  replied  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  misread  history,  that  no  lightning 
out  of  Southeast  Asia  could  ever  strike  the 
world  with  a  nuclear  holocaust.  They  said 
this,  but  they  don't  really  know. 

A  limited  war  in  which  the  great  atomic 
powers  have  vital  interests  could  lead  to  un- 
limited conflict.  The  objectives  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Japan  professed  in  1940-41  were 
limited  at  first.  With  success,  these  regional 
goals  of  authoritarian  power  became  world- 
wide. The  result  was  global  war. 

It  could  happen  again.  In  Vietnam  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States,  In  Mr.  John- 
son's words,  is  to  save  an  independent  coun- 
try from  "political  murder"  and  thereby 
stand  by  the  obligations  of  three  American 
administrations.  But  there  Is  also,  here  as 
earlier  in  Korea,  the  aim  of  resisting  aggres- 
sion that  constitutes  a  long-range  threat  to 
the  entire  non-Conimunlst  world.  Thus  the 
war  will  go  on,  with  the  United  States  eager 
to  negotiate  peace  and  ready  to  suspend  its 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  whenever  a  halt 
can  lead  promptly  to  productive  discussions. 
Once  more  the  resolve  of  the  United  States 
to  stand  fast  In  Vietnam  as  long  as  it  may 
take  has  been  reaffirmed.  But  the  door  to 
peace  remains  open  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned.  Its  Hanoi's  move,  and  a  still- 
determined  President  Johnson  could  not  have 
made  that  central  fact  of  the  war  any  plainer. 
He  deserves  the  nation's  support. 


DISCRI^^NATION  AGAINST  POOR 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  it  is  with 
dismay — and  some  disgust — that  I  refer 
today  to  the  action  taken  yesterday  by  a 
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small,  reactionarj'  minority  of  the  House 
in  striking  the  lowest  blow  yet  against 
the  national  effort  that  is  being  made  to 
help  those  who  are  poor  work  their  way 
out  of  poverty. 

In  discriminating  against  the  less  than 
3.000  people  who  work  for  the  office  of 
Economic  opportunity  by  excluding  them 
from  the  Federal  pay  raise  the  House 
authorized  yesterday,  that  small  minor- 
ity delivered  a  slap  in  the  face  of  evei-y 
poor  person  in  America. 

OEO  is  the  symbol  of  the  Nation's 
strategy  against  poverty — a  strategy  that 
is  working.  Because  of  OEO — and  the 
dedication  of  its  employees — the  poor  of 
this  Nation  know  that  a  war  is  being 
waged  against  poverty. 

Is  this  the  slap  the  House  intended 
yesterday?  I  think  not.  I  think  the  House 
action  reflects  the  feelings  of  only  a  few. 
And  I  think  the  wrath  of  this  country 
will  well  up  against  those  who  are  so  un- 
concerned— so  uninterested,  apparently. 
in  the  terrible  problem  of  poverty  that 
exists. 

It  was  charged  on  thi.s  floor  yester- 
day that  25  OEO  employees  received  more 
basic  annual  pay  than  General  West- 
moreland. No  OEO  employee — let  me 
emphasize — no  OEO  employee,  including 
Director  Sargent  Shriver,  receives  the 
compensation  that  General  Westmore- 
land does. 

But  the  comparison  is  ridiculous  any- 
way. 

What  needs  to  be  talked  about  are  the 
many  down-the-line  OEO  employees — 
secretaries,  typists,  clerks — who  will  suf- 
fer because  of  the  political  machinations 
of  those  who  sought  yesterday  to  hit  OEO 
and  the  war  on  poverty  with  another  un- 
fair blow. 

More  than  1,200  OEO  employees  hold 
a  grade  7  or  less  in  the  classification 
scale.  This  means  they  make  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6,000  or  less — most  of 
them  less.  Are  they  to  be  denied  the 
Increase  that  would  go  to  similar  em- 
ployees in  all  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on  in 
citing  the  irresponsibility  of  the  charges 
that  were  made  and  the  action  that  was 
taken  yesterday.  I  will  not  do  co  at  this 
time.  I  will  not  have  to  do  it  in  the  future. 

Those  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  their  Impoverished  fellow  citi- 
zens— and  dedicated  to  the  task  of  help- 
ing them — will  rise  up  and  express  their 
own  anger  about  the  deplorable  action 
of  so  few  with  damage  to  the  aspirations 
and  hopes  of  so  many. 

I  know  the  responsible  members  of 
the  other  party  will  want  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  minority  action  that 
was  taken.  In  this  regard.  I  include'  an 
article  in  last  Thursday's  Washington 
Star  noting  objection  to  this  action  by  21 
Republican  mayors  In  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Bar  OEO  CvT.  GOP  Matobs  Ask  Republicans 
01*  Hill 

Twenty-one  Republican  mayors  have  urged 
GOP  leaders  In  Congress  to  continue  or  ex- 
pand programs  offered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  by  voting  for  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

A  telegram  on  behalf  of  the  group  was 
Bent  yesterday  by  Mayor  Ne.il  S.  Blalsdell  of 
Honolulu  to  Senate  Republican  Leader  Ev- 


erett M.  Dlrksen  Rnd  House  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  It  was  made  public  by  OEO. 

Opposing  moves  to  cut  bauk  the  OEO  pro- 
gram In  the  economy  drive  in  Congress,  the 
te'egram  said  In  part: 

"We  feel  the  Implementation  of  our  local 
programs  as  sponsored  by  OEO  are  giving 
great  impetus  .  .  .  and  any  slowing  up  of  such 
programs  will  greatly  deter  the  progress 
which  has  been  mado  thus  far." 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  WOMEN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  strained  ap- 
propriations and  strained  human  rela- 
tions one  of  the  activities  of  a  corpora- 
tion in  my  constituency  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. This  company,  Ungar  Electric 
tools,  a  division  of  Eldon  Industries,  lo- 
cated in  Hawthorne,  CaUf.,  has,  with  its 
owTi  funds,  launched  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram that  has  already  benefited  the  en- 
tire electronic  industry  by  encouraging 
improved  quality  in  the  manufacture  of 
microelectronic  circuits  through  recog- 
nizing the  contribution  of  the  women  on 
that  industry's  assembly  lines,  without 
whose  skills  it  could  not  survive,  no  less 
prosper. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  man 
reaches  the  moon  it  will  be  because  of 
the  many  thousands  of  women  whose 
skills  were  called  upon  to  assemble  the 
electronic  components  of  the  sophisti- 
cated circuits  of  our  space  vehicles  and 
ground  support  systems.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
women's  hands  and  skills  that  have  made 
possible  our  computer  way  of  life. 

The  importance  of  quality  control  in 
electronic  assembly  work  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
multimillion  dollar  projects  have  been 
aborted  because  of  one  faulty  hand- 
soldered  connection.  To  decrease  the 
possibility  of  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
Ungar  concept. 

The  program  is  founded  on  the  theory 
that  recognition  of  a  technician's  skill 
motivates  the  desire  to  live  up  to  that 
honor.  Taking  a  leaf  from  the  history  of 
World  War  II  when  "Rosie  the  Riveter" 
became  the  legendary  heroine  who  as- 
sembled the  planes  and  ships  of  that  day, 
the  Ungar  program  was  created  to  identi- 
fy the  unsung  heroines  of  the  electronic 
age's  assembly  lines  as  "Suzie  the  Sol- 
derer." 

Inasmuch  as  a  major  portion  of  our 
Nation's  electronic  production  is  an  in- 
tegrated facet  of  oui-  defense  and  space 
programs,  it  is  obvious  that  any  program 
to  increase  the  quality  of  these  exotic 
components  would  in  the  deepest  sense 
benefit  us  all. 

The  idea  developed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Silverstein,  president  of  Eldon  Indus- 
tries, and  Mr.  William  L.  Nehrenz, 
Eldon 's  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  its  Ungar  Division,  was  conceived 
not  only  to  give  status  to  these  women 
as  "Suzie  the  Solderers"  but  by  so  doing 


encourage  improved  work  habits  by 
awarding  the  title  of  "Princess"  to  th.o 
most  skilled  assemblers  in  the  electronic 
plants  across  the  country.  The  title  cf 
"Princess"  is  one  that  Is  well  deserved — 
a  title  exclusively  feminine  inasmuch  ?s 
the  tasks  ihey  do  cajuiot  be  done  by 
men. 

Unlike  "Rosie  the  Riveter"  w-ho  took 
her  place  on  the  assembly  line  because 
of  the  shortage  of  manpower,  "Suzie  the 
Solderer"  is  on  the  job  because  the  aver- 
age man  has  neither  the  psychological 
attributes  or  tiie  color  perceptivity  re- 
quired for  the  task.  Aptitude  tests  indi- 
cate that  while  most  men  have  varying 
degrees  of  color  blindness  it  is  extremely 
rare  in  women — and  this  feminine  virtue 
is  extremely  important  in  the  reading  of 
color  codes  e.ssential  to  circuitry  assem- 
bly. 

Underscoring  the  fact  that  it  takes  a 
psychologically  constituted  and  dedi- 
cated woman  to  sit  hour  after  hour  and 
day  after  day,  peering  through  high- 
powered  lenses,  assembling  thousands  of 
microscopic  thinner-tiian-hair  wire  con- 
nections is  that  even  the  tools  used  on 
the  job  are  designed  for  the  feminine 
hand.  "Suzie's"  assembly  tools  are  dainty 
enough  for  a  boudoir;  her  soldering  iron. 
for  example,  is  now  called  a  pen  with  a 
pastel  tiu-quoise  handle  as  pretty  as  a 
lipstick  case. 

In  Ungar's  judgment  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  contribution  women  are 
making  to  our  electronic  age  would  be  a 
vehicle  for  commimicating  to  tlie  com- 
munity tiaat  the  basic  skills  could  be 
readily  learned;  that  there  are  available 
opportunities  open  in  an  industry  that  is 
ready  to  welcome  and  train  women ;  and 
by  this  message  it  was  also  hoped  that 
the  employment  shortage,  which  exists 
despite  the  half  a  million  women  now  en- 
gaged in  these  tasks,  could  be  alleviated, 
especially  from  among  the  unemployed 
women  of  the  depressed  areas  of  our 
urban  centers. 

An  "instant"  royalty  kit  was  developed 
which  included  a  rhincstone  tiara,  a 
gold-plated  soldering  iron  sceptre,  a  gold 
princess  bracelet,  and  a  series  of  quality- 
motivating  in-plant  posters  which  Ungar 
offered  free  to  any  electronic  planf  de- 
siring to  honor  its  women  assemblers. 

The  enthusiastic  immediate  reaction 
of  major  plants  in  the  electronic  indu:- 
trj'  showed  the  need  for  such  a  program 

The  Defense  Contract  Administratio:i 
Services,  a  Government  agency  respon- 
sible for  quality  control  of  Government 
contract  production,  recognized  the  con- 
cept as  a  worthwhile  motivating  factor, 
Many  plants  tied  in  the  Princess  Suzie 
crowning  ceremonies  with  their  own 
Government-inspired  quality  control 
zero  defects  program. 

Production  magazine,  a  leading  publi- 
cation in  its  field,  featured  the  effective- 
ness of  the  "Suzie  the  Solderer"  theme. 
In  a  major  article.  "Motivating  People 
in  Production."  tlie  magazine  com- 
mented that  there  was  "an  interesting 
and  noticeable  general  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  work,  a  natural  result  of 
identification  with  a  worker  who  has 
gained  status  recognition."  Absenteeism 
has  also  been  reduced. 

Today  there  are  proud  Princess  Suzies 
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in  many  plants  across  the  country,  with 
more  and  more  awaiting  their  "instant" 
royalty  kit.  The  list  is  a  distinguished 
one.  Among  them  are:  Charles  Brunig 
Co.,  division  of  Addressograph  Multi- 
graph  Corp.,  Mount  Prospect,  111.;  Data 
Systems  Division,  Litton  Industries,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.;  Dorsett  Electronics,  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  Electronics  Specialty  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Garrett  Airescarch,  Los 
Angeles.  Cahf.;  Hughes  Aircraft,  Culver 
City,  Cahf.;  Kaman  Nuclear,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  I.T.T.  Marine,  Clark. 
N.J.;  Loral  Electronics  System,  New 
York  City:  Microwave,  San  Jose,  Calif.: 
National  Co.,  Melrose,  Mass.;  National 
Union  Electric  Corp:,  Stamford,  Conn.: 
Pacific  Electricord  Co.,  Gardena,  Calif.; 
Packard  Bell,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Pick- 
ard  &  Burns,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Sanders 
Associates.  Plainview,  Long  Island;  H.  H. 
Scott,  Inc.,  Maynard,  Mass. 

And  as  hoped  for,  the  publicity  gen- 
erated in  the  community  by  the  program 
brought  new  women  workers  to  the  as- 
sembly lines.  A  typical  example  of  its 
effectiveness  is  the  immediate  results 
that  took  place  in  the  adult  occupa- 
tional training  centers  of  the  Los  An- 
geles school  systems.  Previous  classes  in 
the  teaching  of  basic  soldering  skills 
were  sparsely  attended.  When  the  press, 
TV,  and  radio  told  the  Princess  storj', 
so  many  new  applicants  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  poured  in  to  register 
that  a  number  of  additional  classes  had 
to  be  formed. 

It  is  Interesting,  too,  that  a  gratifying 
percentage  of  new  enrollees  in  these 
classes,  registered  from  the  Negro  and 
Mexican-American   communities. 

In  this  area  of  education  Ungar  has 
also  made  its  contribution.  It  initiated, 
developed,  and  financed  a  brochure  list- 
ing the  opportunities  for  women  in  elec- 
tronics and  provided  them  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Education  for  distri- 
bution at  plants  and  at  unemployment 
centers.  Mr.  T.  Stanley  Warburton,  as- 
sociate superintendent  of  the  Los  An- 
geles city  school  districts,  in  a  letter  to 
Ungar,  stated: 

We  are  greatly  appreciative  that  school 
and  Industry  has  combined  to  solve  a  com- 
mon problem.  Your  help  in  this  project  Is 
another  bridge  of  friendship  and  pood  co- 
operation. Thank  you  for  your  efforts  In 
developing  a  better  education  program  in 
the  Los  Angeles  schools. 

Perhaps  most  salient  in  this  program 
is  the  absence  of  corporate  commercial- 
ism. There  are  no  strings  attached. 
Plants  tying  in  with  the  program  under- 
stand that  crowning  a  Princess  does  not 
mean  an  endorsement  of  Ungar's  prod- 
ucts, nor  in  fact  need  they  even  be  used 
on  that  plant's  assembly  lines. 

It  is  natural  that  such  a  worthy  con- 
tribution should  be  recognized  in  the 
community  as  well  as  in  the  electronic 
industry.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  as  one 
example,  presented  to  Mr.  Robert  Sil- 
verstein and  Mr.  William  Nehrenz,  a  re- 
solution congratulating  Ungar  Electric 
Tools  on  its  "Suzie  the  Solderer"  pro- 
gram, in  the  words  of  the  resolution 
"benefits  the  entire  industry,  motivat- 
ing a  higher  quality  of  performance  and 
encouraging  women  to  seek  employment 
in  a  field  so  in  need  of  soldering  tech- 
nicians." 


And  as  must  eventually  occur,  when 
a  new  and  interesting  facet  develops  on 
the  American  scene  it  was  natural  that 
a  song  "Suzie  the  Solderer  '  should  be 
written.  Recorded  by  the  Jimmie  Joyce 
Singers  on  a  Warner  Bros,  label  "Suzie 
the  Solderer"  could  well  become  the  saga 
saluting  the  contribution  of  women  to 
the  electronic  age  as  "Rosie  the  Riveter" 
was  a  much  whistled  tune  of  World  War 
11. 

To  paraphrase  a  once  often  spjken 
idea  it  might,  in  these  days,  be  appro- 
priate to  say  that  "the  hand  that  rocked 
the  cradle  and  once  ruled  the  world  is 
now  the  hand  that  holds  the  soldering 
iron  that  assembles  the  circuits  that  turn 
on  the  world." 

The  efforts  of  Ungar  Electric  Tools  in 
this  regard  could  well  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  world  of  business  in  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  psychological  needs  of 
people  so  necessary-  to  our  free  enterprise 
production  economy. 


SPEECH  OF  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minut.e, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  speech  delivered  earlier 
tliis  week  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters, 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  O'Brien 
made  some  very  interesting  comments 
and  observations  on  his  bold  and  imagi- 
native proposal  to  convert  the  postal 
service  into  a  Government  corporation. 
Among  other  things,  the  Postmaster 
General  discussed  the  results  of  a  Roper 
poll  on  public  reaction  to  his  corporation 
proposal  and  on  public  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  current  mail  service.  These  are 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  to 
everj'  Member  of  the  Congress,  anu  I  in- 
clude the  Postmaster  General's  speech 
to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
Address  rT  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 

T.   O'Brien  at  the  National   Convention 

OP    THE    National    Association    of    Post- 

m.\sters  of  the  UNrTED  States.  San  Juan, 

PfERTO  Rico,  October  9,  1967 

I'm  pleased  to  be  able  to  leave  my  hard- 
ship post  up  North — and  Join  you  here 
tonight. 

On  arrival,  I  was  advised  on  the  results  of 
your  election.  In  the  tradition  of  your  or- 
ganization, your  election  campaign  was  in 
the  democratic  procedtire — and  I  know  that 
now  all  of  you  wlU  unite  behind  your  new 
President,  Tom  Costln.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  working  with  Tom — as  he  and  I  have 
worked  together  in  the  past — ?nd  of  cotirse 
with  your  other  national  officer'  and  your 
fine  Executive  Director,  John  Carter. 

Let  me  say  that  for  a  long  time  now,  I've 
observed  your  outgoing  President  Jim 
OToole.  As  you  know,  he  Is  an  exceptional 
man,  with  the  experience,  the  intelligence, 
the  Integrity  and  the  leadership  ability  that 
we  sorely  need  in  Washington — his  Congress- 
man Joe  Vigorito  shares  that  view. 

About  a  year  ago.  I  asked  Jim  If  he  would 
be  Interested  In  comming  to  work  in  an  ex- 
ecutive position  In  the  Def>axtment.  To  his 
credit,   he   turned   me   down.  In   a   laudable 


display  cf  character  and  loyalty,  he  thanketl 
me,  hilt  said  his  first  responsibility  was  to 
serve  NAPUS  in  the  office  to  which  yov.  had 
elected  him. 

Well,  Jim  has  done  just  that — and  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  he  has  served  you  in 
a  truly  outstanding  fashion.  Now  he  is  com- 
pleting his  two  years  as  your  President,  so 
I've  had  another  chat  with  Jim.  And  I  am 
delighted  to  announce  tonight  his  appoint- 
ment as  Executive  .Assistant  to  Assistant 
PoEtmaEter  General  William  McMillan,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Operations. 

In  this  high  ranking  position,  Jim  will 
supervise  the  work  of  the  Bureau's  fiscal 
control  offices  and  p.dmlnistratlve  office.  He 
will  also  handle  Its  work  In  Congressional 
liaison,  personnel  matters,  contract  compli- 
ance and  equal  employment  opportunity. 

J!m  has  a  few  things  to  clear  up  with 
NAPUS  and  at  his  post  office  back  in  Sharon, 
but  he  tells  me  he'll  be  able  to  report  to 
duty  in  the  Department  next  month.  We're 
looking  forward  to  hlr  arrival  with  us  joined 
by  his  charming  wife,  Jean. 

As  some  of  you  may  recall,  when  we  met 
back  on  the  mainland  last  year  I  stated  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  a  public  serv- 
ice industry  in  which  old  ways  of  thinking, 
old  stereotypes,  old  traditional  patterns  are 
out  of  date. 

This  was  a  hint  of  some  thinking  on  my 
part  which  had  almost,  but  not  quite.  Jelled. 
Six  months  after  your  Louisville  Conven- 
tion. I  announced  that,  after  considerable 
study.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  post  office  should  be  transformed  into  a 
more  effective  instrtiment  of  service  by  re- 
moving It  from  the  Cabinet  and  making  it 
a  government  corporation. 

The  reaction  to  this  proposal  was  always 
interesting,  at  times  amusing,  occasionally 
painful  and.  In  a  few  Instances,  brought  me 
face  to  face  with  the  world  of  fantasy.  I  now 
know  the  meaning  of  psychedelic. 

One    of    the    biggest    surprises    was    the 
amount    of    support    my    proposal    received 
from  the  conservative  element. 
Ra\-mond  Moley  liked  the  idea. 
The  Chicago  'Tribune  liked   the   Idea. 
Barry  Goldwater  liked  the  idea  and  said. 
"Welcome,   Mr.  O'Brien." 

I  appreciate  support  from  such  unexpected 
quarters,  but,  as  a  lifetime  Democrat,  It 
somehow  makes  me  as  uneasy  as  the  Lone 
Ranger  when  Tonto  Invited  a  number  of  his 
Redskin  friends  to  drop  by  for  archery 
practice. 

Actually,  these  conservative  sources  ex- 
tended only  partial  support — not  really  sup- 
port at  all.  They  want  me  to  go  much 
further  and  get  the  post  office  out  of  gov- 
ernment altogether,  t<5  tiim  It  over  to  pri- 
vate Industry. 

A  group  representing  the  stockholders  of 
the  giant  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  proposed  precisely  that. 
"Let's  buy  the  post  office."  they  demanded. 
AT&T  Chairman  H.  I.  Rommes,  who  calcu- 
lated that  his  net  Income  and  our  net  deficit 
Just  about  balanced  out,  concluded  that  the 
stockholders  had  the  wrong  number. 

By  and  large  the  reaction  to  the  govern- 
ment corporation  proposal  was  highly  favor- 
able, and  there  were  quite  literally  hundreds 
of  positive  editorials  In  the  nation's  press. 
Just  five  days  after  I  made  the  proposal 
the  President  appointed  a  blue  ribbon  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Organization,  to  which 
were  named  some  of  the  finest  minds  In 
America. 

Under  the  Chairmanship  of  Frederick  R. 
Kappcl,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  the 
Commission  Is  proceeding  with  a  vigorous 
examination  of  every  aspect  of  the  postal 
service.  Its  deadline  for  repwrtlng  to  the 
President  is  next  April. 

What  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  tonight 
f>ertains  to  public  attitudes  toward  the  pos- 
inl  corporation  proposal. 
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A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  highly  respected 
firm  of  Roper  Research  Associates  conducted 
a  scientific  poll  to  determine  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  ZIP  Code  and  the  public's 
acceptance  of  this  new  Instrument  of  mail 
delivery. 

The  reports  of  that  survey  were  useful  and 
Instructive.  Recently  the  Roper  firm  did 
a  foUow-up  survey,  based  on  a  valid  rep- 
resentative sample  of  the   American   people. 

The  new  survey  was  designed  to  explore 
current  public  opinion  of  the  postal  service 
in  general  as  well  as  views  of  the  ZIP  Code 
system  in  particular. 

Naturally,  I  was  most  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  reaction  of  the  general  public  to  the 
widely  acclaimed  corporation  proposal. 

Well,  the  basic  finding  is  that,  of  'he  rep- 
resentative sample  polled,  twenty-eight  per- 
cent were  familiiU-  with  the  proposal.  And 
they  split  three  ways — about  one-third  favor- 
ing it,  one-third  opposed  and  the  remainder 
with  no  opinion. 

The  experts  tell  me  that  a  twenty-eight 
percent  awareness  of  the  proposal  is  excep- 
tionally good  at  this  time. 

But  in  my  view,  it  is  not  good  enough. 
We  must  have  greater  public  understanding 
and  support. 

Why  weren't  more  than  twenty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  people  familiar  with  the  proposal? 

Part  of  the  answer  is  suggested  in  another 
area  of  the  Roper  Survey;  part  of  the  answer 
lies  in  the  brief  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  proposal  was  made:  and  part  of  the  an- 
swer lies  in  the  complex  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal itself. 

The  Roper  Study  found  that  the  over- 
whelnaing  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  postal 
service  they  are  receiving.  Seventy-six  per- 
cent are  "completely  satisfied"  and  another 
nineteen  percent  are  "fairly  icell  satisfied." 
That's  ninety-five  percent  who  are  satisfied 
with  our  service. 

Now.  this  finding  may  surprise  some  who 
make  a  hobby  of  kicking  our  p)ostal  service 
in  the  mall  bag.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  those  who  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
on  which  the  American  people  would  agree 
by  ninety-five  percent.  But  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  me — or  to  you. 

Since  almost  all  Americans  are  satisfied 
with  the  mail  service.  It  would  seem  that 
logic  would  dictate  a  reluctance  to  experi- 
ment with  an  institution  already  rendering 
such  excellent  benefits. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  concerning  the 
corporation  idea  show  that  what  could  have 
been  anticipated  in  logic  is  reflected  in  fact. 

Further,  so  many  events  have  crowded  in 
on  the  consciousness  of  all  of  us  since  I  first 
broached  the  corporation  proposal  last  April 
it  is  not  suprising  that  the  proposal  has 
been  submerged  by  more  pressing  problems 
and  more  urgent  concerns. 

Amplifying  that  tendency  is  a  policy  I 
have  purposely  adopted.  As  I  am  sure  you 
Itnow,  never  once  have  I  asked  any  member 
of  the  postal  service  to  campaign  for,  en- 
dorse, or  support  the  proposal. 

But  the  fact  is  simply  that  most  people 
do  not  understand  the  corporation  idea.  For. 
when  given  a  brief  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  sun-ey  shows  that  attitudes 
sharply  improve. 

Roper  reported  the  study  indicates  that 
the  more  people  know  about  it  the  more 
favorably  inclined  towards  it  they  become. 

I  think  these  points  deserve  careful  ex- 
amination. 

First,  since  the  American  people  are  ob- 
viously satisfied  with  mall  service  and  see  no 
need  for  change,  why  then  do  I  think  change 
Is  needed? 

This  is  a  basic  question. 

And  I  think  there  Is  an  equally  basic  an- 
swer. 

I  fully  agree  that  mall  service  is  good  now. 
We   have   said   that   all   along   and   we   are 


pleased  that  the  American  people  agree  with 
us. 

Also.  I  fully  agree  that  service  has  Im- 
proved. 

But  we  must  be  constantly  striving  to 
further  Improve  our  service  now.  And  what 
about  the  future? 

I  have  concluded  that  unless  we  make 
some  basic  changes  In  our  methods  of  op- 
eration, the  future  will  be  a  bleak  one  for 
mail  service.  That  was  my  belief  last  April 
and  that  Is  my  belief  today. 

It  takes  every  ounce  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide good  service  at  the  present  time  and  I 
look  ahead  five,  ten,  twenty  years  with  a 
sense  of  sharp  foreboding. 

You  know  the  figures  as  well  as  I  do. 

Conservative  forecasts,  based  on  current 
trends,  clearly  show  that  in  twenty  more 
years  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mall  will 
reach  139  billion — an  Increase  of  74  percent 
over  the  present  heavy  volume. 

We  are  running  as  fast  as  we  can  Just  to 
keep  up  with  our  present  volume. 

Can  we  handle  an  additional  74  percent 
Increase  In  volume  with  the  present  meth- 
ods? 

No  one  Is  more  familiar  with  the  answer 
to  that  question  than  you. 

I  don't  think  we  can. 

The  only  constant  factor  In  mail  service 
will   be  continuing  volume  increases. 

Given  those  increases.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  structure  cannot  meet  the  fu- 
ture postal  needs  of  the  American  people. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  vital  to  assure  that 
the  public  understands  the  problem  before 
they  arrive  at  any  decisions. 

And  this  is  where  your  role  as  community 
leaders  becomes  so  Important.  Postmasters 
can  provide  a  very  real  service  to  the  nation 
by  helping  to  educate  business  mailers  and 
the  mailing  public  about  the  problems  we 
face  In  the  future  and  the  possible  solutions 
to  those  problems. 

When  I  say  education  I  definitely  do  not 
mean   "propaganda." 

Some  of  you  may  approve  of  my  Idea. 

Some  of  you  may  disapprove. 

Some  of  you  may  have  an  open  mind. 

So.  I  am  not  asking  that  you  favor  or  ad- 
vocate the  government  corporation  Idea.  I 
am  asking  only  that  you  generate  discussion, 
dialogue,  debate  in  your  communities,  among 
business  leaders,  with  Mall  Users  Councils, 
In  the  public  media. 

And  may  I  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
Just  as  the  President's  Commission  Is  not 
confining  its  study  to  the  corporation  pro- 
posal alone,  so  too  I  would  anticipate  that 
your  dialogue  with  mall  users  would  search 
out  all  viewpoints. 

The  mall  service  Is  moving  into  a  new  di- 
mension of  quality  and  quantity. 

We  need  new  ideas  and  fresh  vision. 

I  look  to  you  to  generate  those  ideas  and 
those  solutions. 

But,  or  course.  In  this  day  and  age,  when 
so  many  different  sources  are  clamoring  for 
our  attention;  possession  of  a  good  Idea  la 
simply  not  enough.  The  good  Idea  will  be 
born  to  blush  unseen  unless  a  strong,  well- 
designed,  and  highly  motivated  effort  Is  made 
to  explain  Its  benefits. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  corporation  Idea  la 
sound  and  necessary. 

I  believe  the  corporation,  by  Issuing  Ita 
own  bonds,  would  ease  the  problem  of  se- 
curing funds  for  badly  needed  modern  facili- 
ties. 

I  believe  the  corporation  would  encourage 
initiative  and  management  continuity. 

I  believe  the  corporation  would  give  wide 
scope  to  business  methods  and  businesslike 
thinking. 

I  believe  the  corporation  would  free  man- 
agement from  many  of  the  archaic  restric- 
tions that  now  hinder  rational  planning  and 
optimum  use  of  resources  and  manpower. 

These  and  dozens  of  other  benefits  will 
stem  from  a  corporation  structure.  We  must 


not  hide  the  light  from  these  benefits  under 
the  bushel  basket  of  inaction. 

There  is  another  area  where  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  information,  where  there 
Is  often  more  heat  than  light,  more  noise 
than  sense,  more  talk  than  thought,  and 
more  just  plain  wishful  thinking  than  any 
issue  in  recent  history. 

Of  course  I  am  referring  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

Every  day  we  hear  new  Ideas,  new 
propo.sals. 

These  Ideas  and  proposals  often  have  a 
common  root.  That  root  is  unfortunately  the 
dangerous  fallacy  of  confusing  uliat  should 
be  with  what  is. 

Other  nations  should  recognize  our  essen- 
tial objectives.  But  some  do  not. 

Other  nations  should  see  that  we  have  no 
desire  for  territory  or  expansion.  But  some 
do  not. 

All  nations  should  cooperate  in  the  com- 
mon interest  rather  than  squabble  over  self- 
ish interest. 

But.  there  is  often  far  more  conflict  than 
cooperation. 

Tills  is  not  the  world  we  would  make.  This 
Is  not  the  kind  of  world  that  makes  life  easy 
and  pleasant.  But  we  cannot  say  "Stop  the 
World.  I  want  to  get  off."  The  beginning  of 
wisdom  is  to  accept  the  world  as  it  is.  Only 
then  is  It  possible  to  plan  for  rational 
change. 

Those  who  every  day  urge  on  the  President 
new  plans  for  peace  overlook  one  elemental 
fact.  The  President  has  time  and  again  of- 
fered to  stop  bombing  and,  most  recently, 
he  said,  "The  United  States  is  willing  to  stop 
all  aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North 
Viet  Nam  when  this  will  lead  promptly  to 
productive  discussion." 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  position,  par- 
ticularly when  you  are  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  American  men. 

But  for  the  wishful  thinkers,  those  who 
seem  to  believe  that  the  other  side  really 
wants  peace,  the  reaction  of  Hanoi — a  flat 
rejection  of  the  President's  offer — must  have 
felt  like  a  sudden  cold  shower. 

But  perhaps  not.  For  wishful  thinkers  are 
difficult  to  touch  with  facts. 

And  I  am  afraid  that  the  facts  seem  to 
point  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  to  secure  peace  only 
after  South  Vietnam  falls  to   Communism. 

Therefore,  if  we  act  like  a  third  rate  power 
in  Vietnam,  If  we  show  an  unwillingness  to 
carry  out  our  commitments,  if  we  treat  our 
obligations  like  a  meaningless  scrap  of  paper, 
if  we  Ignore  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  have 
already  died,  we  are  not  only  dishonoring 
our  national  character,  we  are  doing  far 
more.  We  are.  in  effect,  making  the  down 
payment  on  a  mortgage  against  future  peace, 
and  that  mortgage  will  bear  heavy  Interest, 
It  will  be  paid  in  blood  and  in  sacrifice,  and 
It  will  be  paid  closer  to  our  shores. 

No  one  hates  war  and  killing  more  than 
President  Johnson.  And  he  has  said  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  ".  .  .  any  American  who 
rejoiced  in  war  and  conflict  would  be  in- 
stantly removed  from  any  position  of  re- 
sponsibility." But,  unfortunately,  the  world, 
as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  should  be,  clearly 
points  to  the  hard  reality  that  only  our  mil- 
itary power  can  bar  aggression  and  can  make 
an  honorable  peace  and  a  durable  political 
solution  possible. 

I  know  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  room 
who  despises  the  Vietnam  war  more  than  the 
President.  I  know  there  is  not  a  person  in 
tills  room  who  hopes  for  peace  more  than 
the  President.  And  I  am  certain  that  there 
is  not  a  person  in  this  room  who  Is  doing 
more  to  bring  peace  about  than  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Well,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  go  to  Vietnam. 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  conjure  up  some 
new  plan  that  would  make  the  North  Viet- 
namese see  the  light.  But  I  am  asking  you  to 
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speak  out  on  this  Issue.  Pin  down  those  who 
substitute  wishes  for  hard  thought.  Aek 
them  what  they  would  do  If  the  communists 
continue  to  refuse  to  come  to  the  peace  table. 

'Vou  are  most  often  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  government  in  your  com- 
munities, and  this  is  the  number  one  Inter- 
national problem  faced  by  our  naUon  today. 
Speak  out  and  exercise  that  leadership. 

My  friends,  one  of  the  basic  challenges  to 
anyone  In  public  life  is  contained  in  a  poem 
wTitten  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  a  century 
ago. 

Holmes  wrote ; 

"I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  it  not 

so  much  where  we  stand, 
As  In  what  direction  we  are  moving  .  .  . 
We  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and 

sometimes  against  It, — 
But  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at 

anchor." 
I  vote  for  a  post  office  sailing  into  the  winds 
of  the  future.  And  I  have  a  feeling  that  many 
of  you  share  my  view.  Let  us  join  together, 
not  In  the  line  of  least  resistance,  but  in  the 
line  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  otir  Na- 
tion— to  America — to  every  single  American. 


THE  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, A  MAGNIFICENTLY  EFFEC- 
TIVE FEDERAL.  AGENCY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  yoiir  attention  to  a  quiet  but 
significant  change  that  is  taking  place 
these  days  in  rural  America.  It  is  a 
change  for  the  better— better  for  the 
people  who  live  in  rural  areas,  and  bet- 
ter, too,  for  our  metropolitan  areas. 

As  all  of  us  know,  since  the  end  of 
■World  War  n,  something  like  20  million 
persons  from  rural  America — farmers 
and  people  from  rural  communities,  the 
young  and  the  old — have  migrated  to  the 
larger  cities. 

Not  only  did  this  massive  national 
rural  drift  have  a  disturbing  effect  on 
the  rural  economy  and  society  but  it,  In 
turn,  imposed  additional  heavy  burdens 
on  the  big  cities.  As  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  the  resulting 
urban-rural  imbalance  now  poses  a  prob- 
lem of  deep  national  concern. 

We  can  well  ask  ourselves,  why  did 
this  massive  migration  of  rural  people 
take  place?  What  caused  it? 

There  are  many  reasons.  ^ 

Surely  one  of  the  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  the  failure  of  our  rural  areas  to  keep 
pace  with  modern  developments  and  the 
amenities  of  modern  living. 

For  instance,  the  last  U.S.  census  re- 
vealed that  there  were  some  30,000  rural 
areas  in  this  country  which  were  -with- 
out central  water  syst-ems.  These  people, 
at  best,  had  to  pump  their  water  from 
wells — many  of  them  open  wells.  Some 
even  had  to  haul  water  for  miles  because 
their  own  wells  were  polluted,  or  periodi- 
cally dry. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  50,000  to 
60.000  rural  areas  were  without  safe  and 


adequate  central  waste  disposal  systems. 
This  meant  they  depended  on  outside 
toilets,  or  inadequate  septic  tanks  and 
cesspools  which,  in  turn,  could  be 
sources  of  pollution. 

For  those  who  hve  in  modern  towns 
and  cities,  it  seems  incredible  that  any- 
one should  be  without  these  modern 
facilities. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  business  did 
not  move  to  rural  communities  where  the 
most  basic  facilities  were  absent,  and 
lacking  jobs,  it  is  httle  wonder  that  rural 
people  left. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  we  have  definitely  reached  the 
"tuni-around"  point  in  this  problem. 

I  have  here  a  USDA  release  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  in  which  Secretary  Freeman  an- 
nounces that  during  fiscal  year  1967  more 
than  1,100  rural  communities,  of  less 
than  5.500  population,  were  able  to  in- 
stall or  improve  modern  water  or  waste 
disposal  systems  benefiting  some  1.2  mil- 
lion rural  people.  This  was  accomplished 
under  the  loan  and  grant  program  which 
the  89th  Congress  enacted  in  October 
1965  and  which  is  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Since  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion was  given  authority  to  make  these 
grants  and  loans  under  the  new  program, 
that  agency  has  financed  community 
water  and  sewer  projects  for  nearly  2,000 
rural  communities,  benefiting  nearly  2 
million  rural  residents. 

As  Secretary-  Freeman  said: 

This  is  the  kind  of  healthy,  future-building 
development  we  need  iu  our  rural  country- 
side. These  basic  facilities  provide  ;  funda- 
mental resource  in  the  development  of  rural 
business  and  Industry.  They  help  Improve 
health  and  sanitation  conditions — they  sta- 
bilize and  promote  more  satisfactory  family 
living.  It  encourages  rural  people  to  build 
or  improve  their  homes  and  attract  others 
to  return  to  these  rural  areas  to  live.  And 
these  loans  and  grants  provide  Immediate 
employment  and  new  muscle  to  local  rural 
economies. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  rural  communities 
are  being  rebuilt  and  revitalized  for  to- 
morrow when  this  Nation  will  be  even 
more  in  need  of  additional  living  space 
to  relieve  the  deadening  congestion  of 
our  cities.  This  program  is  transforming 
our  rural  comm'onities. 
■  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  was  accomplished  by  advanc- 
ing loans  of  $175.2  million  and  with 
grants  totaling  only  $22.5  million.  These 
are  loans  where  funds  are  provided  by 
private  investors  and  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  They  will  be  paid  back 
and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  minimal 
but  the  returns  to  rural  economy  and 
rural  society  are  inestimable. 

Within  the  framework  provided  by 
Congress,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  done  a  magnificent  job  and 
I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
meet  personally  with  each  and  every 
FHA  employee  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  his  splendid  work. 

And  in  this  context.  I  must  add  that 
my  ovm  State  of  Texas  continues  to  be 
deeply  indebted  to  our  superbly  dedi- 
cated and  efficient  FHA  State  director, 
the  Honorable  L.  J.  Cappleman,  affec- 
tionately known  as  "Cap"  to  millions  of 
highly  appreciative  Texans. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY -WILL  OPEN  BANK  CREDIT 
CARD  HEARINGS  ON  NOVEMBER  8 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
miitee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
open  hearings  on  bank  credit  cards  on 
Wednesday.  November  8. 

The  question  of  the  banks*  entry  into 
the  credit  card  field  is  of  growing  con- 
cern throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  nearly  1,000  commercial 
banks  Lnstituted  credit  card  plans  in  the 
pa.st  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  widespread  use  of 
this  new  credit  device  by  the  banks  raises 
serious  legal  and  policy  questions  which 
must  be  answered  by  the  Congi'ess. 
Frankly,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
unregulated  mailing  of  millions  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards  by  many  banks. 
Many  of  these  cards  are  complet«ly  open- 
end  credit  arrangements  with  no  dollar 
limits. 

Obviously,  many  banks  are  making  no 
credit  checks  and  have  no  idea  of  the 
total  liability  of  credit  extended  through 
the  use  of  the  cards.  Certainly,  this  is  a 
highly  unsound  banking  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  plan  to  hold  full  hear- 
ings. Among  the  witnesses  will  be  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies — the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  In  addition,  experts 
in  the  credit  card  field,  consumers,  bank- 
ers, small  businessmen,  and  other  In- 
terested parties  will  be  invited  to  testify. 


JOSEPH  ALBANESE  HONORED  BY 
NATIONAL  COLUMBUS  DAY  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HanleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  eve- 
ning, my  good  friend  and  constituent 
from  Syracuse,  Mr.  Joseph  Albanese,  will 
be  honored  by  the  National  Columbus 
Day  Committee  at  a  dinner  here  in 
Wasliington.  He  is  to  receive  an  award 
from  the  committee  for  his  untiring 
effoi-ts  to  bring  about  enactment  of  legis- 
lation making  Columbus  Day  a  national 
hohday.  I  am  all  the  more  pleased  over 
this  honor  because,  first.  I  will  formally 
make  the  presentation  and.  second,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  declaring  Oc- 
tober 12  a  national  hohday. 

Joe  Albanese  is  not  only  a  friend,  he 
is  also  a  serious  civic-minded  citizen  of 
Syracuse.  His  charitable  activities  are 
legion,  perhaps  only  surpassed  by  the 
number  of  friends  he  has  throughout 
central  New  York.  Over  the  years,  Joe 
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has  been  deeply  involved  In  the  United 
Fund  of  Syracuse,  the  Rescue  Mission 
Alliance,  the  Columbus  Foundation 
which  gives  moneys  to  schools,  the  Flor- 
ence Relief  Fund  which  raised  several 
thousand  dollars  for  flood-stricken  Flor- 
ence. Italy,  last  year,  and  the  fund- 
raising  committee  for  Boys  Town  of  Italy. 

Joe  is  president  of  the  Weimeraner 
Club  of  America,  vice  president  of  the 
Forum  Club,  a  civic,  political,  and  social 
club  for  Americans  of  Italian  descent, 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Columbus 
Day  Committee.  In  addition  to  his  busi- 
ness interests  in  the  fields  of  contracting 
and  real  estate  development,  he  still  finds 
time  to  work  with  numerous  religious, 
social,  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  Joe  Albanese  and  to  wish  him 
the  best  for  the  future. 


PRESS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GON- 
ZALEZ BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
RENEGOTIATION  BOARD— THIRD 
OF  A  SERIES 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonz,^lez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  struggling 
in  a  sea  of  general  indifference  to  insti- 
gate a  strengthening  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  for  it  is  still  inconceivable 
to  me  that  we  in  Congress  can  counte- 
nance the  sacrifices  of  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam,  the  hardships  of  their  families 
here  at  home,  and  the  inflationary  bite 
on  wage  earners  and  yet  perpetrate  at 
the  same  time  a  grossly  inadequate  po- 
licing of  excessive  profits  on  defense  con- 
tracts swollen  by  Vietnam.  Have  profits 
become  more  important  than  people  dur- 
ing wartime? 

In  March  1966.  I  presented  the  first 
of  four  major  addresses  to  this  body  on 
the  crying  need  to  regenerate  the  Re- 
negotiation Board.  Earlier  this  year,  I 
asked  the  President  to  assist  in  bolster- 
ing the  hamstrung  Renegotiation  Board. 
In  the  absence  of  action,  I  prepared  and 
introduced  H.R.  6792  in  order  to  return 
the  Board  to  the  effectiveness  it  exer- 
cised during  the  Korean  war.  In  July,  I 
urged  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  schedule  hearings 
on  my  bill. 

To  date.  I  have  received  no  support  for 
my  legislation  from  any  Member  of 
either  body.  However,  several  newspapers 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  my  fight  to 
curb  war  profiteering,  and  I  have  per- 
mission to  insert  at  this  point  the  third 
of  a  series  of  the."^e  comiments: 

War   Profiteering   Sentry   Hobbled 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — A  government  agency  that 
trims  war  profiteering  appears  to  be  wither- 
ing away  despite  escalation  in  Vietnam  and 
a  big  boom  In  the  defense  Industry. 

Legislation  to  strengthen  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  and  to  restore  some  of  Its  power 
Is    being    Ignored    by    Congress,    which    has 


shown  In  recent  years  that  it  prefers  to  use 
a  hatchet  on  the  Independent  agency. 

But  the  board  Is  stUl  breathing.  It  un- 
covered $25  million  In  excess  profits  during 
fiscal  1966. 

A  decade  ago — before  Vietnam — the  board 
was  docximentlng  six  times  as  much  fat  an- 
nually In  defense  contracts. 

The  board  had  724  employes  In  1953.  By 
1966  it  was  down  to  179. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  does  not  operate 
under  the  truth  in  Negotiating  Act,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  recent  Plain  Dealer 
articles. 

Under  the  "Truth"  law,  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  supposed  to  see  to  it  that  each 
contract  signed  Is  based  on  information  from 
the  company  that  is  current,  complete  and 
accurate. 

It  is  up  to  the  Pentagon  to  discover  any 
Inaccuracies  and  to  institute  proceedings 
for  recovery  of  any  money  in  those  ca.ses. 

The  Renegotiation  Board,  however,  does 
not  concern  Itself  with  the  individual  con- 
tracts. Rather,  it  reviews  all  business  deal- 
ings between  each  corporation  and  the  gov- 
ernmental department  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

The  corporation  files  with  the  board  rec- 
ords similar  to  those  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  From  these  papers, 
the  board  determines,  under  criteria  estab- 
lished by  law.  whether  the  company's  profit 
from  government  business  has  been  reason- 
able. 

Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  D-Tex..  Is  one  of 
the  few  members  of  Congress  showing  con- 
cern for  the  board's  strength.  In  a  speech 
on  the  floor  he  said: 

"In  light  of  the  heavy  sacrifices  made  by 
those  who  do  the  actual  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
one  would  hope  that  those  who  stay  home 
and  do  business  with  the  government  would 
not  take  advantage  by  profiteering. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say,  however,  there  is  evidence 
that  profiteering  Is  on  the  upswing.  Despite 
this,  the  Renegotiation  Board  is  hampered 
and  unable  to  do  a  complete  Job. 

"Amendments  to  the  act  which  created 
the  board  have  piled  limitation  upon  limita- 
tion and  steadily  whittled  away  its  author- 
ity. 

"Exceptions  have  been  created  for  a  great 
range  of  materials  so  that  much  of  what  is 
supplied  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  no  longer 
covered  by  the  Act. 

"Appropriations  for  the  board  have  steadily 
dwindled.  There  have  been  a  number  of  at- 
tempts to  abolish  the  board.  There  was  a 
major  attempt  to  kill  it  last  year." 

Originally,  any  company  that  conducted 
$250,000  or  more  business  with  the  govern- 
ment In  a  given  year  was  subject  to  the  act. 
This  was  raised  to  $500,000  In  1954  and  to 
$1  million  In  1956. 

Gonzalez  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  restore 
the  $250,000  standard  and  to  otherwise  en- 
hance the  board's  powers.  He  is  seeking  also 
to  make  the  board  a  permanent  agency 
rather  than  one  whose  life  must  be  ex- 
tended periodically  by  Congress. 

Under  legislation  enacted  last  year,  the 
board  will  stay  alive  at  least  through  June 
30.  1968.  President  Johnson  said  as  he  signed 
the  extended  bill: 

"We  need  this  vital  measure.  It  Is  another 
Important  tool  in  our  constant  quest  to  get 
a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  every  defense 
dollars  spent." 

But  the  administration  later  rejected  Gon- 
zalez's request  that  It  seek  more  funds  for 
the  board. 


NEWSPAPERS  PRAISE  PRESIDENT'S 
SAN  ANTONIO  SPEECH 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gtonzalez]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  address  to  the  Nation  from 
San  Antonio  was  a  clear  reaffirmation 
of  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  It  will  please 
neither  those  who  desire  unilateral  with- 
drawal nor  those  who  opt  for  mindless 
escalation. 

The  President  reiterated  the  grounds 
upon  which  America  is  prepared  to 
stand.  President  Johnson  stated  he  would 
not  give  up  South  Vietnam  to  aggression. 
Nor.  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  want  to 
obliterate  North  Vietnam  from  the  map. 
We  fight  for  a  limited  purpose. 

President  Johnson  has  offered  to  halt 
bombing  if  Hanoi  will  negotiate  and  not 
take  mihtary  advantage  of  the  pause.  All 
Americans  await  a  reply  to  this  offer. 

I  insert  a  cro.ss  section  of  editorials 
praising  the  President's  San  Antonio  ad- 
dress— from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
the  Denver  Post,  and  the  Pittsburgli 
Press — at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Oct. 

1,  1967) 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  Speech 

President  Johnson  chose  his  words  well 
when  he  said  In  San  Antonio  Friday  night, 
"There  are  passionate  convictions  about  the 
wisest  course  for  our  nation  to  follow"  in 
Vietnam.  The  passion,  unfortunately,  has 
been  mostly  on  the  part  of  those  who  .ire 
in  fundamental  disagreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy. 

It  is  unfortunate  because  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  requires  similarly  serious,  dis- 
passionate appraisal.  It  may  be.  as  Barry 
Goldwater  said  three  years  ago,  that  "ex- 
tremism in  the  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice, " 
but  passionate  patriotism  does  not  mean 
simply  providing  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  St.^lf 
carte  blanche  to  win  the  war.  as  some  would 
urge. 

Neither  does  a  passionate  pursuit  of  peace 
necessarily  mean  that  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam would  result  In  achievement  of  that 
goal.  "Peace  cannot  be  secured  by  wishes," 
said  the  President,  or  "preserved  by  noble 
words  and  pure  intentions."  He  said,  in  other 
words,  that  an  unpopular,  restrained  bu: 
costly  war  may  prevent  a  larger  one. 

The  speech  was  an  expected  Justification 
of  present  policy  and  reaffirmation  of  the 
President's  determination  to  continue  it.  The 
arguments  were  familiar:  quotations  from 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  and 
from  chiefs  of  state  of  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions; prevention  of  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nist domination;  the  lack  of  response  by 
Hanoi  to  U.S.  overtures. 

In  part  it  was  defensive.  The  mounting 
passion  of  attacks  on  administration  policy 
must  not  have  gone  unnoticed  in  the  White 
House;  Mr.  Johnson  was  described  last  week 
by  Sen,  Clifford  Case  as  "highly  irresponsi- 
ble,''and  by  Sen,  Thruston  Morton  as  "brain- 
washed," The  President's  response  FYlday  w.is 
to  point  to  the  error  likely  to  be  made  by 
totalitarian  regimes,  "to  misjudge  Individual 
speeches  for  public  policy." 

In  rebuttal  to  the  proposed  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  seeks  to  restrict  executive  author- 
ity in  foreign  pxjlicy,  the  President  once  more 
recalled  earlier  Senate  actions  which  he  in- 
terprets as  support  of  present  policy:  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of  1965  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  ratifica- 
tion in  1955,  Of  the  current  Senate  opposi- 
tion, he  said.  "They  mistake  a  few  commit- 
tees for  a  country." 

For  a  long  time  to  come,  the  President's 
San  Antonio  speech  will  be  interpreted,  ap- 
proved of  and  criticized.  This  is  as  it  should 
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be,  for  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  restate  and  explain  his  foreign 
policy  to  the  nation.  We  cannot  agree  with  all 
of  his  reasoning;  but  we  think  the  statement 
on  Vietnam  was  needed  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent presented  his  position  clearly,  with  ap- 
propriate firmness  rather  than  passion. 

(From  the  Denver  Post.  Oct.  2,  1967) 
WHY  L.  B.  J.'s  Speech  Had  Nothing  New 
President  Johnson's  firm,  clear  speech  on 
Vietnam  in  San  Antonio  Friday  night  has 
been  unfairly  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
It  provided  "nothing  new." 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  speech  was  to  ex- 
plain again  a  policy  the  President  said  has 
persisted  through  three  administrations,  it 
could  not  provide  something  new  unless 
Johnson  were  prepared  to  change  the  policy. 
The  President  made  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  Intend  to  change  the  policy  but  to  per- 
sist in  It.  He  served  notice  to  Hanoi  that  the 
United  Stat«s  will  continue  on  the  course  it 
has  been  following  and  that  the  American 
people,  despite  some  criticism,  will  not  grow 
tired  and  quit. 

The  reasons  the  President  gave  for  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  are.  of  course,  not 
new  reasons.  Some  of  Johnson's  critics  may 
have  forgotten  or  overlooked  them,  but  they 
are  the  same  reasons  which  have  stood  be- 
hind our  policy  all  along. 

We  are  in  Vietnam,  the  President  said,  to 
prevent  all  of  Southeast  Asia  from  falling  to 
communism.  If  we  were  not  fighting  a  limited 
war  to  prevent  that  from  happening  now.  the 
President  suggested  we  would  probably  have 
to  fight  a  third  world  war  later  on. 

Johnson  indicated  again,  however,  that  the 
door  to  peace  Is  open  any  time  the  other  side 
is  willing  to  walk  through  it.  He  offered  to 
talk  personally  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  send 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  talk  about  peace, 
whenever  the  other  side  is  ready  to  talk. 

He  also  offered  again  to  halt  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  If  Hanoi  will  give  him 
some  indication  it  will  then  come  to  the 
peace  table  and  not  take  military  advantage 
of  the  bombing  halt  in  the  meantime. 

President  Johnson  is,  of  course,  well  aware 
that  Hanoi  is  no  more  likely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  latest  offer  for  peace  talks  than  it 
has  taken  advantage  of  earlier  ones. 

This  is,  in  part,  because  Hanoi  perceives 
correctly  that  the  problem  in  the  Vietnam 
war  is  not  getting  to  the  peace  table  but 
reaching  an  agreement  after  you  arrive. 

Nothing  in  the  President's  talk  suggests  any 
basis  for  an  agreement  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Hanoi.  With  no  satisfactory  agree- 
ment in  sight.  Hanoi  sees  nothing  to  gain  at 
the  peace  table.  If  it  came.  It  would  risk 
giving  the  impression  that  it  had  been 
bombed  into  submission. 

The  only  kind  of  agreement  that  would 
satisfy  Hanoi  is  one  that  would  clear  the 
way  for  the  tUtlmate  control  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  forces  and  supporters  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  '  President  Johnson's  speech  Friday 
night  does  not  suggest  that  he  is  ready  to 
buy  that  kind  of  an  agreement. 

So  the  war  must  go  on.  Its  strategic  aim  is 
not  Just  to  force  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  sit  down 
and  talk.  Its  aim  is  to  force  him  to  agree  to 
a  reasonable  settlement  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  will  not  involve  the  Communist  expan- 
sion we  are  fighting  to  prevent. 

If  the  President  were  ready  to  give  up,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  scorch  North  Vietnam 
from  the  map  with  nuclear  weapons,  on  the 
other,  he  might  have  said  something  new 
Friday  night.  But  he  intends  to  persevere  in 
an  old  policy  until  someone  can  show  him  a 
belter  one.  We  believe  the  nation  will  sup- 
port him  in  that. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Oct.  1.  1967] 

President  Johnson  on  Vietnam 
Suppose  for  a  moment  it  was  North  Viet- 
namese President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  who  had  the 


bombers  and  was  bombing  South  Vietnam 
daily.  Suppose  he  also  offered  repeatedly  to 
stop'  the  bombing— provided  the  United 
States  halted  further  reinforcements  to  South 
Vietnam.  And  suppose  President  Johnson 
persistently  refused  that  offer. 

In  that  case,  we  could  understand  a  rising 
clamor  at  home,  at  the  United  Nations  and 
abroad  against  LBJ. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  situation  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  It  is  President  Johnson 
who  has  the  planes  and  President  Ho  who 
refuses  to  match  the  offered  de-escalation 
and  sit  down  to  peace  talks. 

Yet  it  is  President  Johnson  who  is  being 
subjected  to  that  rising  clamor  to  ground  his 
planes  permanently  and  unconditionally  and 
take  a  chance  on  what  would  happen. 

It  was  to  answer  this  upside-down,  one- 
sided demand — made  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, echoed  faithfully  by  fellow  Communists 
around  the  world,  seconded  by  a  host  of  gul- 
lible "neutral"  nations  and  even  urged  by 
an  increasing  number  of  frustrated,  fearful 
Americans — that  President  Johnson  ad- 
dressed the  nation  Friday  night. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  of  negotiations, 
he  repeated,  is  that  the  U.S.  will  inamedl- 
ately  stop  the  bombing  when  it  will  lead  to 
peace  talks,  and  provided  North  Vietnam  will 
not  take  advantage  of  the  stoppage  while  the 
discussions  go  on. 

That  is  as  fair  and  even-handed  as  the 
offer  can  get. 

Some  may  complain  the  President  offered 
"nothing  new."  What  "new"  is  there  to  offer 
to  an  enemy  who  so  persistently  has  rejected 
the  present  fair  offer? 

The  only  "new"  step  possible  Is  for  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  say  yes,  instead  of  clinging  to  his 
position  that  the  U.S.  must  first  halt  the 
bombing,  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  recognize  the 
treacherous  Viet  Cong  as  the  "sole  repre- 
sentatives" of  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
and  leave  those  people  to  him. 

To  those  Americans  growing  weary  or  wor- 
ried about  the  cost  and  casualties  of  the 
war.  the  President  had  a  reminder  that  two 
presidents  before  him  also  saw  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam  for  what  it  is:  a  battle  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination,  an  effort  at  as- 
suring our  own  security,  an  attempt  to  fore- 
stall a  bigger,  wider  war  later  by  fighting 
this  one  now. 


FEDERAL    SAVINGS    INSTITUTIONS 
BILL  H.R,  13118 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Bank  Supervision  and  In- 
surance of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  recommended  to  the  full  com- 
mittee on  September  26  H.R.  13118,  the 
proposed  Federal  Savings  Institutions 
Act. 

This  bill — which  culminates  a  10-year 
effort  to  perfect  legislation  which  would 
broaden  the  mutual  thrift  industry— rep- 
resents the  best  thinking  of  the  mutual 
savings  banks  industry,  the  savings  and 
loan  industry,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
subcommittee  and  the  staff.  The  principal 
is  one  which  has  been  recommended 
many  times  by  the  leading  financial 
groups  of  the  country  including  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit,  the  Presi- 


dent's Committee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  President  in  his  last  two  eco- 
nomic reports  to  the  Congress. 

H.R.  13118  w^ill  eventuallj-  result  in  a 
tmification  of  the  thrift  industry  on  the 
Federal  level.  The  full  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  take  up  the 
bill  in  open  hearings  on  October  16.  For 
the  information  of  the  Members  I  com- 
mend to  their  attention  the  following 
short  summai->-  of  the  bill  and  the  full 
text  of  the  Federal  Savings  Institutions 
Act: 

The  Federal  Charter  Bill — A  Summart  of 
H.R.  13118 

SCOPE   AND   PtJRPOSE   OF   SUMMART 

This  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  13118  prepared  for  the  tise  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  It  is  not  intended  as  an  evaluation 
of  the  merits  of  the  bill  or  as  a  detailed 
analysis  of  Its  provisions. 

INSTntTIONS    AtTTHORIZED 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  charter  and  supervise 
mutual  thrift  institutions  which  would  be 
known  as  Federal  savings  associations.  Their 
deposits  would  be  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  (the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as 
renamed  under  the  bill).  The  bill  confers 
on  the  Board  a  general  regulatory  authority 
which  Is  similar  to  the  authority  which  the 
Board  has  with  respect  to  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  under  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 

These  institutions  could  be  organized  de 
novo  or  through  the  conversion  of  mutua'i 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. All  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions (except  those  which  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  conversion  are  the  subject  of 
an  outstanding  cease  and  desist  order  or  have 
a  similar  proceeding  pending  against  them) 
would  be  entitled  to  convert  to  a  charter  Is- 
sued under  this  proposed  legislation.  State 
chartered  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  would  be  able  to  con- 
vert to  a  Federal  savings  association  (where 
state  law  permit«i  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

DELAY    pending    ISSUANCE    OF   REGULATIONS 

No  charter  could  be  issued  until  the  Initial 
regulations  under  the  act  had  t>een  prepared 
and  had  gone  into  effect.  Dtiring  this  period, 
for  which  a  maximum  of  1  year  is  allowed, 
the  Board  would  make  administrative  prep- 
arations for  the  operation  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

Although  the  institutions  are  referred  to 
in  the  bill  as  "associations,"  those  formed 
through  the  conversion  of  mutual  savings 
banks  would  be  allowed  to  retain  In  their 
names,  the  word  "bank."  "InBtitution,"  or 
"society."  Alter  December  31,  1972.  those 
words  would  be  available  for  use  as  part  of 
the  name  of  any  Institution  existing  under 
the  act. 

BRANCH     AUTHORITT     LIMITED      BY      STATE     LAW 

Federal  savings  associations  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  branches  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
but  onlv  to  the  extent  that  state  chartered 
financial  institutions  in  the  relevant  State 
could  establish  branches  or  affiliates. 

An  association  could  carry  out  a  merger 
transaction  provided  the  resulting  institu- 
tion was  a  mutual  thrift  Institution,  but 
onlv  with  the  approval  of  the  supervisory 
authority.  Mergers  would  also  be  subject  to 
provisions  similar  to  those  contained  In  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966. 

Federal  savings  associaUons  would  be 
directed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by 
the  depositors.  Associations  formed  through 
the    conversion    of    mutual    savings    banks 
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existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  would  be 
authorized  to  continue  the  method  of  elect- 
ing directors  utilized  by  themi  prior  to  con- 
version. Proxies  are  authorized  for  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  and  for  other  corporate 
matters,  but  any  proxy  given  by  a  depositor 
would  be  revocable  at  any  time  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  proxy  given  solely  for  the 
election  of  directors,  would  expire  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  execution  thereof. 
Proxies  given  for  the  election  of  directors 
•ivould  expire  not  later  than  3  years  after 
execution.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  proxy  voting  and 
the  solicitation  of  proxies. 

OBLIGATIONS    OF     DIRECTORS    .\ND     OFFICERS 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  the  directors  and 
officers  of  an  association  would  be  in  a 
hduclary  relationship  to  the  association  and 
its  depositors  and  directs  that  before  any 
ciiarter  is  issued,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  must  prescribe  regulations  re- 
specting that  fiduciary  relationship.  Inter- 
locking directorates  with  other  financial  In- 
stitutions are  prohibited  except  that  certain 
Interlix-king  relationships,  if  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  may  be  continued. 

DEPOSITS 

Associations  could  accept  savings  deposits 
on  behalf  of  individuals  and  certain  types  of 
nonprofit  organizations.  Time  deposits  with 
a  maturity  of  6  months  or  m.ore  could  be 
accepted  from  business  corporations  for 
profit. 

These  Institutions  would  be  authorized  to 
Invest  in  Government  and  agency  obliga- 
tions, conventional  and  Government  insured 
and  guaranteed  mortgages,  and.  to  a  more 
limited  extent.  In  home  Improvement  loans, 
loans  on  unimproved  property,  corporate 
bonds  £ind  equities,  educational  loans  and. 
subject  to  a  statutory  maximum  of  $5,000.  In 
unsecured  loans  to  Individuals. 

PRIMARY    LENDING    .AREA 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  primary  lending 
orientation  of  these  Institutions  in  residen- 
tial financing  and  urban  development  In 
their  areas,  the  bill  provides  that  60  percent 
of  the  assets  of  each  Institution,  other  than 
"liquid  assets,"  must  be  Invested  in  mort- 
gage loans  of  the  types  set  forth  in  the  bill 
on  property  within  its  primary  (geographl- 
caJ)  lending  area. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  tax  may  be  Im- 
posed by  any  State  on  these  Institutions 
greater  than  the  least  onerous  Imposed  by 
that  State  on  other  financial  Institutions,  and 
defines  activities  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered "doing  business"  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation  by  a  State  other  than  the  State  In 
which  an  association's  principal  ofBce  is 
located. 

Institutions  chartered  under  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  required  to  maintain  liquid 
assets  of  not  less  than  4  percent  or  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  obligation  of  the  In- 
stitution on  deposits  and  borrowings.  The 
actUiJ  requirement  would  be  set  within  these 
limits  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  could  require  a  •■special  liquidity  re- 
quirement" of  any  institution  which  seemed, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  to  require  such 
additional  liquidity  because  of  asset  or  lia- 
bility structure,  reserve  ratio,  etc. 

Provisions  identical  to  those  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966  are 
e.xpressly  Included  in  the  legislation. 

H.R.   13118 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  Federal  sav- 
ings institutions 

B-  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Savings 
Institutions  Act. 


TITLE   I— FKDERAL  SAVINGS 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Chapter  Sec. 

1.  General   Provisions 101 

2.  Establishment  and  Voluntary  Liqui- 

dation   201 

3.  Branching  and  Merger 301 

4.  Management  and  Directors 401 

5.  Sources  of  Funds 501 

6.  Investments   601 

7.  Corporate  Powers  and  Duties 701 

8.  Enforcement 801 

Chapteb  1. — Genehal  Provisions 
Sec. 

101.  Definitions  and  rules  of  constriiction. 

102.  General  powers  of  Board;  regulations. 

103.  Accounts  and  accotuiting. 

104.  Examination. 

105.  Reports. 

106.  Board    authority    in    receiverships    and 

certain   other   circumstances. 

107.  Administration. 
lOS.  Right  to  amend. 

5  101.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 
(a)   As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "association"  means  a  Federal  savings 
association. 

(2)  "Board"  means  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

(3)  "director",  when  used  with  reference 
to  an  institution  other  than  an  association, 
includes  a  trustee  or  other  person  perform 
ing  functions  similar  to  those  of  a  director 
of  an  association. 

(4)  "Federal  savings  and  loan  association" 
means  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
existing  under  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933. 

(5)  "financial  institution"  means  a  thrift 
institution,  a  conxmercial  bank,  or  an  Insur- 
ance company. 

(6)  "merger  transaction"  means  any  trans- 
action between  or  among  any  two  or  more 
Institutions,  at  least  one  of  which  Is  an 
association — 

(A)  which  will  result  In  a  merger  or  con- 
solidation, or 

(B)  pursuant  to  which  any  of  such  Insti- 
tutions, otherwise  than  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  acquires  any  assets  of, 
or  assumes  liability  to  pay  any  deposits  made 
in,  or  share  accounts  of,  or  similar  liabili- 
ties of,  another  of  such  institutions. 

(7)  "mutual  thrift  Institution"  means  a 
Federal  savings  association,  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  a  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank,  mutual  savings  and 
loan  association,  mutual  building  and  loan 
association,  cooperative  bank,  or  mutual 
homestead  association. 

(8)  "order",  when  used  with  reference  to 
an  order  of  the  Board,  includes  a  resolution 
or  equivalent  action. 

(9)  "resulting  association"  or  "resulting  in- 
stitution", used  in  relation  to  a  merger 
transaction,  refers  to  an  association  or  other 
institution  (whether  or  not  newly  chartered 
in  connection  with  such  transaction)  which, 
after  the  consummation  of  such  transac- 
tion and  as  a  result  thereof,  carries  on  the 
business  or  any  part  thereof  theretofore 
carried  on  by  one  or  more  parties  to  such 
transaction,  and  the  term  refers  to  such  in- 
stitution as  It  exists  after  such,  consumma- 
tion. 

(10)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Golimibia.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(11)  "thrift  Institution"  means  a  mutual 
thrift  Institution,  a  guaranty  sav-lngs  bank, 
a  stock  savings  and  loan  association,  or  a 
stock  building  and  loan  association. 

(b)  A  requirement  that  a  given  proportion 
of  the  directors  of  an  association  vote  in 
favor  of  a  given  proposal  In  order  for  the 
proposed  action  to  be  taken  Includes  the  re- 
quirement that  the  votes  be  cast  at  a  meet- 
ing duly  called  and  held  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  on  the  proposal. 


(c)  An  Inference  of  legislative  construction 
Is  not  to  be  drawn  by  reason  of  the  location 
in  tills  title  of  any  provision  thereof,  or  by 
reason  of  the  caption  or  catchline  thereof 

(d)  If  a  provision  enacted  by  this  title  is 
held  Invalid,  all  valid  provisions  that  are 
severable  from  the  Invalid  provisions  remain 
in  effect.  If  a  provision  of  this  title  is  held 
invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its  applications 
the  provision  remains  in  effect  in  all  valid 
applications  that  are  severable  from  the  in- 
valid application  or  applications. 

§  102.  General  powers  of  Board:  regulaticns 
The  Board  is  authorized  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations I  including  definitions  of  terms  used 
in  this  title)  implementing  this  title  to  pro- 
vide for  the  examination,  operation,  private 
management,  and  regulation  of  federally 
chartered  mutual  savings  banking  associa- 
tions not  having  capital  stock  represented 
by  shares  which  shall  be  corporations  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
are  refererd  to  in  this  Act  as  Federal  savings 
associations  and  in  this  title  as  associations, 
and  for  the  administration,  enforcement,  anU 
effectuation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
§  103.  Accounts  and  accounting 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  prescribe,  by 
regulation  or  order,  accounts  and  accounting 
systems  and  practices  for  associations. 
§  104.  Examination 

(a)  Regular  Examinations. — The  Board 
shall  conduct  not  less  than  one  and  not  more 
than  two  regular  examinations  during  each 
calendar  year  into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  each  association.  The  Board  shall 
make  one  or  more  assessments  In  each  year 
on  all  associations  In  a  manner  calculated  to 
yield  a  total  sum  approximately  equal  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  examinations  authorized  by 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Special  Examinations. — The  Board 
may  conduct  a  special  examination  into  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  affairs  and  man- 
agement of  any  association  at  any  time  and 
shall  assess  the  association  an  amount  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  examination. 

(c)  Advice  and  Comment. — The  Board 
may  render  to  any  association  or  officer  or 
dlrect'^r  thereof  such  advice  and  comment 
as  the  Board  may  deem  appropriate  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

§  105.  Reports 

The  Board  may  require  periodic  and  other 
reports  and  information  from  associations. 
§  106.  Board  authority  in  receiverships  and 
certain  other  circumstances 

The  Board  may  provide  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion, liquidation,  and  dissolution  of  associa- 
tions, for  merger  transactions  involving  as- 
sociations, for  associations  in  conservatorship 
and  receivership,  and  for  the  conduct  of  con- 
servatorships and  receiverships,  and  the 
Board  may,  by  regulation  or  otlierwise.  pro- 
vide for  the  exercise  during  conservatorship 
or  receivership  of  functions  by  depositors, 
directors,  or  officers  of  the  association  or  any 
body  having  authority  to  elect  or  appoint  di- 
rectors of  the  association. 
§  107.  Administration 

(a)  Delegation  of  Functions. — The  Board 
may,  in  its  discretion,  delegate  any  of  its 
functions  not  vested  in  the  Chairman  to  one 
or  more  hearing  examiners  or  members  or 
employees  of  the  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation. 

(b)  Nondelegable  Functions. — The  Board 
may  not  delegate — 

(1)  the  function  of  making  rules  or  regu- 
lations. 

(2)  the  authority  to  terminate  the  Insur- 
ance of  any  Institution  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation. 

(3)  the  authority  to  remove  an  Institution 
from  membership  in  a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank. 

(4)  the  authority  to  place  any  institution 
In  conservatorship,  receivership,  or  any  sim- 
ilar status. 

(c)  Review    by    the    Board. — The    Board 
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shall  review,  after  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing which  may  be  informal,  any  action  at  a 
delegated  level— 

,  1 )  under  chapter  2  or  3  of  this  title  or 
(21  upon  an  application  for  insurance  un- 
der'tltle  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  any  member  of 
the  Board  upon  an  application  for  review  by 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  that  action, 
but  the  action  shall  not  be  stayed  by  the 
application  for  review  or  the  granting  thereof 
unless  the  Board  shall  specifically  so  order. 

(d)  Action  by  Board.— The  issuance  of  an 
order,  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  or  the 
taking  of  any  other  action  by  the  Board  may 
be  done  with  the  actual  personal  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  whether  or  not  in  their  physical 
presence. 

(e)  AppLicABiLrrY  of  Section.— This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  functions  of  the  Board 
whether  or  not  conferred  by  this  title  and 
whether  or  not  relating  to  associations. 

I  108.  Right  to  amend 

The  right  to  amend  or  repeal  this  title  is 
reserved. 

CHAPTER  2. — Establishment  and  Voluntary 
Liquidation 

Sec. 

201.  Issuance  of  charter  for  new  association. 

202.  Conversion  from  State-chartered  insti- 

tutions. 

203.  Conversion    from   Federal    savings   and 

loan  associations. 

204.  Name  of  association;  charter  provisions. 

205.  Conversion   of   associations  into  State- 

chartered  institutions. 

206.  Voluntarv  liquidation. 

207.  Distribution  of  assets  upon  liquidation. 
§  201.  Issuance  of  charter  for  new  association 

The  Board  Is  authorized  to  issue  a  charter 
for  a  new  association  upon  the  written  ap- 
plication, in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  of  not  less  than  five 
applicants.  The  Board  shall  not  issue  a  char- 
ter under  this  section  unless  it  determines 
that — 

( 1 )  the  association  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  community  in  which  It  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established, 

(2)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  Its 
financial  success, 

(3)  its  operation  may  foster  competition 
and  will  not  cause  undue  injury  to  existing 
Institutions,  including  commercial  banks, 
that  accept  funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or 
share  accounts, 

(4)  the  applicants  are  persons  of  good 
character  and  responsibility,  and 

(5)  there  has  been  placed  In  trust  or  in 
escrow  such  amounts  In  cash  or  securities 
approved  by  the  Board  eis  the  Board  may 
require,  not  less  than  $100,000,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  association  for  an  initial  reserve 
upon  the  issuance  of  Its  charter,  in  consid- 
eration of  transferable  certificates  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  association  in  such  form,  upon 
such  terms,  and  bearing  such  interest  or 
other  return,  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

I  202.  Conversion  from  State-chartered  In- 
stitution 
(a)  The  Board  may  issue  a  charter  for  a 
converted  association  upon  the  written  ap- 
plication, in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  of  a  State-chartered 
mutual  thrift  Institution.  The  Board  may 
not  Issue  a  charter  under  this  section  unless 
It  determines  that — 

(1)  the  conversion  will  not  be  in  contra- 
vention of  State  law, 

(2)  the  converted  Institution  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  In  the  community  in  which  It 
Is  proposed  to  be  located, 

(3)  Its  operation  may  foster  competition 
and  will  not  cause  undue  Injury  to  existing 
institutions,  including  commercial  banks, 
that  accept  funds  from  savers  on  deposit 
or  share  accounts, 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  Its 


financial  success,  based  upon  its  capitaliza- 
tion, financial  history,  and  quality  of  man- 
agement, and  such  other  factors  as  the  Board 
may  deem  appropriate. 

(5)  the  composition  of  its  assets  is  such 
that,  with  such  exceptions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  the  institution  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  assets  not  eligible  to  be  invested  in 
by  associations,  and 

"(6)  the  proposed  initial  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  persons  of  good  char- 
acter and  responsibility  and  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  they  will  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  directors. 
A  converted  association  may.  to  such  extent 
as  the  Board  may  approve  by  order,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
limitations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  or  advice  in  WTiting.  retain  and 
service  the  accounts,  departments,  and  as- 
sets of  the  converting  Institution. 

(b)  Before  issuing  a  charter  under  this 
section,  the  Board,  making  appropriate  al- 
lowances for  differences  among  types  of 
financial  institutions,  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  quality  of  the  assets  of  the 
converting  Institution,  Its  reserves  and  sur- 
plus, its  expense  ratios.  Its  history-,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Board  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

§  203.  Conversion  from  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations 

(a)  The  Board  shall  Issue  a  charter  for  a 
converted  association  upon  the  wTitten  ap- 
plication. In  such  form  as  the  Board  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  of  any  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association  two-thirds  of  whose 
directors  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  conver- 
sion, except  that  the  Board  need  not  issue  a 
charter  for  the  conversion  of  a  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  If  a  notice  or  pro- 
ceeding under  section  5(d)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  or  section  407  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  pending,  or  an 
order  under  either  of  those  sections  is  out- 
standing, in  connection  with  any  alleged 
act  or  omission  with  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  that  Federal  savings  and  loan  association. 

(b)  After  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  if  the  Board  determines 
that  the  number  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  In  operation  does  not  justify 
the  continued  administration  of  a  separate 
body  of  law  and  regulations,  the  Board  may, 
without  application  therefor,  issue  a  charter 
for  a  converted  association  to  any  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association. 

§  204.  Name  of  association;  charter  provi- 
sions 

(a)  The  name  of  every  association  shall  in- 
clude the  words  "Federal"  and  "Savings", 
and  shall  Include  the  word  "Association", 
"Bank",  "Institution",  or  "Society",  except 
that  prior  to  January  1,  1973,  the  word 
"Bank".  "Institution",  or  'Society"  may  be 
used  only  as  part  of  the  name  of  an  asso- 
ciation converted  from  a  mutual  savings 
bank  whose  name,  immediately  prior  to  con- 
version. Included  that  word. 

(bt  Every  charter  for  an  association  shall 
set  forth — 

( 1 )  the  najne  of  the  association, 

(2)  the  locality  In  which  the  principal  of- 
fice is  to  be  located,  and 

(3)  that  the  charter  is  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  title,  and  that  the  corporate 
existence,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  as- 
sociation are  subject  to  this  title  (including 
amendments  thereto)  and  all  other  appli- 
cable laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  charter  shall  be  In  such  form  and  may 
contain  such  additional  material  as  the 
Board  may  deem  appropriate,  and  the  Board 
may  make' provision  for  amendments  thereto. 
§  205.  Conversion  of  associations  into  State- 
chartered  institutions 
(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  upon  the 


written  application  of  an  association,  the 
Board  shall  permit  It  to  convert  Into  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  thrift  institution,  if  the 
Board  determines  that — 

(1)  two-thirds  of  the  association's  direc- 
tors have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
conversion, 

(2)  the  requirements  of  section  407  have 
been  met, 

(3)  the  conversion  will  not  be  in  contra- 
vention of  State  law.  and 

(4)  upon  and  after  conversion,  the  con- 
verted Institution  will  be  an  insured  institu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Bo.ird  shall  not  grant  any  appli- 
cation of  an  association  for  permission  to 
convert  into  a  State-chartered  institution  of 
any  type  if,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  un- 
der whose  law  the  converted  institution  will 
exist,  a  State-chartered  institution  of  that 
t\-pe  would  not  be  permitted  to  convert  into 
an  association.  If,  under  the  law  of  that 
State,  the  conversion  of  a  State-chartered 
Institution  of  that  type  into  an  association 
would  be  subject  to  conditions  more  restric- 
tive than  those  provided  in  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section,  the  more  restrictive  conditions 
shall  also  apply  to  the  conversion  of  an 
association  into  a  State-chartered  Institu- 
tion of  that  type,  and  if  such  a  State-to- 
Federal  conversion  wotUd  be  subject  to  any 
discretionary  approval  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  the  conversion 
of  an  association  into  a  State-chartered  In- 
stitution of  that  type  shall  also  be  discre- 
tionary. 

( c )  No  Institution  Into  which  an  associa- 
tion has  been  converted  may,  within  ten 
years  after  the  conversion,  convert  into  any 
type  of  institution  other  than  a  mutual 
thrift  Institution  which  is  either  a  bank 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  an  institution  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation.  This 
subsection  shall  apply  to  conversions  regard- 
less of  whether  taking  place  directly  or 
through  any  intermediate  conversions.  If  the 
Board,  in  the  ease  of  an  Institution  which 
has  a  status  as  an  Insured  Institution  of  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  or 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  In  the  case  of 
an  institution  which  has  a  status  as  an  in- 
sured bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  determines,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  that  the  institution 
has  been  converted  from  an  association 
through  a  conversion  or  conversions  (Includ- 
ing any  Intermediate  conversions)  any  one 
or  more  of  which  constituted  a  violation  of 
this  subsection,  then  that  board,  by  order 
Issued  not  later  than  two  years  after  any 
such  violation,  may  without  further  notice, 
hearing,  or  other  action  terminate  that  sta- 
tus. Such  a  termination  of  status  as  an  in- 
sured institution  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  where  status  as  an  insured  institution  Is 
terminated  by  an  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
such  a  termination  of  status  as  an  Insured 
bank  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  where 
status  as  an  Insured  bank  Is  terminated  by 
an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  section  8ia)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  aiKi  section  206 
(a),  the  terms  "conversion"  and  "convert" 
apply  to  mergers,  consolidations,  assump- 
tions' of  liabilities,  and  reorganiaatlons  as 
well  as  conversions. 

I  206.  Voluntary  liquidation 

(a)  No  association  may  voluntarily  go  into 
liquidation  or  otherwise  wind  up  Its  affairs 
except  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the 
Board  issued  under  this  section. 

(bi  Upon  application  by  an  association, 
the  Board  may  permit  the  association  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  voluntary  Uquidatlon  if 
the  Board  determines  that — 

(1 )  two-thirds  of  the  association's  directors 
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have  voted  In  favor  of  the  proposed  plan  of 
liquidation, 

(2)  the  requirements  of  section  407  have 
been  met. 

(31  there  is  no  longer  a  need  In  the  com- 
munity for  the  association,  or  that  there  is 
not  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  association  will  be 
financl.Uly  sound  and  successful,  and 

(4)    the    plan   of   liquidation   Is    fair   and 
equitable    and   In   conformity   with    the    re- 
quirements of  section  207. 
I  207.  Distribution  of  assets  upon  liquidation 

(a)  In  the  event  of  the  liquidation  pur- 
suant to  section  206  of  an  association,  or 
in  the  event  of  any  liquidation  of  any  Insti- 
tution while  that  Institution  is  subject  to 
the  prohibition  contained  In  section  205(c), 
the  net  assets  remaining  after  the  satisfac- 
tion or  provision  for  the  satisfaction,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe,  of  all  proper  claims 
and  demands  against  the  association  or  other 
institution,  including  those  of  depositors  or 
shareholders  (but  limited.  In  the  case  of  an 
institution  so  subject  to  section  205(c».  to 
amounts  which  would  have  been  withdraw- 
able by  such  depositors  or  shareholders  in 
th  absence  of  any  conversion  as  defined  In 
section  205(c)  while  the  Institution  was  so 
subject),  shall  be  distributed  to  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  liquidation  of  an 
association  otherwise  than  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206.  the  net  assets  remaining  after  the 
satisfaction  or  provision  for  the  satisfaction, 
in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  of  all 
proper  claims  and  demands  against  the  asso- 
ciation. Including  those  of  depositors,  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  depositors  of  the  asso- 
ciation In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Chapteb  3. — Branching  .and  Merges 

Sec. 

301.  Olterta  for  establishment  of  branches. 

302.  Retention  of  branches  after  conversion. 

303.  Retention    of    branches    after    merger 

transaction, 

304.  Maintenance  of  branches. 

305.  Merger  transactions. 

306.  Charters. 

307.  Agencies. 

S  301.  Criteria  for  establishment  of  branches 
An  association  may  establish  one  or  more 
branches,  but  only  with  approval  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  may  grant  approval  only 
If  It  determines  that — 

(1)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
the  branch's  financial  success,  based  upon — 

(A)  the  need  for  such  a  facility  In  the 
locality  or  localities  where  It  Is  proposed  to 
be  established  or  operated, 

(B)  the  association's  capitalization,  finan- 
cial history,  and  quality  of  management,  and 

(C)  such  other  factors  as  the  Board  may 
deem  appropriate; 

(2)  it«  operation  may  foster  competition 
and  will  not  cause  undue  Injury  to  existing 
institutions,  including  commercial  banks, 
that  accept  fundi  from  savers  on  deposit  or 
share  accounts;   and 

(3)  M  the  association  were  a  State-char- 
tered commercial  bank  or  thrift  institution — 

(.\)  It  could  lawfully  establish  the  pro- 
posed branch,  or 

iB)  an  office  of  an  affiliated  Institution  of 
the  same  type  could  be  established  in  the 
same  area. 
5  302.  Retention  of  branches  after  conversion 

With  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  a 
converted  association — 

( 1 )  may  retain  any  branch  In  operation 
immediately  prior  to  conversion,  and 

I  2)  retains  any  right  or  privilege,  held  by 
the  converting  Institution  Immediately  prior 
to  conversion,  to  establish  or  maintain  a 
branch. 


§  303.    Retention   of   branches    after   merger 
transaction 

(a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
which  may  not  be  granted  later  than  the 
effective  date  of  the  merger  transaction  In- 
volved, and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  that 
approval,  an  association  resulting  from  a 
merger  transaction — 

( 1 )  may  maintain  as  a  branch  the  prin- 
cipal office  of.  or  any  branch  operated  by, 
any  other  Institution  party  to  the  trans- 
action Immediately  prior  to  consummation 
thereof,  and 

(2)  acquires  any  right  or  privilege  then 
held  by  the  other  Institution  to  establish 
or  maintain  a  branch. 

(b)  The  Board  may  not  grant  any  ap- 
proval under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
unless — 

(1)  if  the  resulting  association  were  a 
State-chartered  commercial  bank  or  thrift 
institution — 

(A)  it  could  lawfully  establish  such  a 
branch, 

or 

( B )  an  office  of  an  affiliated  institution  of 
the  same  type  could  be  established  In  the 
same  area, 

or 

(2)  the  Board,  In  granting  such  approval, 
determines  that  the  merger  transaction  Is 
advisable  to  prevent  a  serious  risk  of  failure 
of  one  of  the  Institutions  Involved. 

!  304.  Maintenance  of  branches 

An  association  may  not  maintain  any 
branch — 

(1)  unless  the  branch  was  authorized  to 
be  established  or  retained,  or  Is  authorized 
to  be  maintained,  by  or  under  this  chapter, 
or 

(2)  In  violation  of  the  terms  of  any  ap- 
proval granted,  or  exception  or  condition 
prescribed,  under  this  chapter. 

5  305.  Merger  transactions 

An  association  may  carry  out  a  merger 
transaction  from  which  the  resulting  Insti- 
tution will  be  a  mutual  thrift  Institution, 
but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
Tlie  Board  may  not  grant  approval  unless  It 
determines  that — ■ 

( 1 )  every  party  to  the  transaction  is  a 
mutual   thrift  institution. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  every  party  to  the  trans- 
action which  is  an  association — 

(A)  two- thirds  of  the  directors  have  voted 
In  favor  of  the  proposed  transaction,  and 

(B)  the  requirements  of  section  407  have 
been  met. 

(3 )  in  the  case  of  every  party  to  the  trans- 
action which  is  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association — 

(A)  two-thirds  of  the  directors  have 
voted  In  favor  of  the  transaction,  and 

(B)  two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be 
cast  by  members  have  been  cast  In  favor  of 
the  transaction, 

at  meetings  duly  called  and  held  for  that 
purpose  within  six  months  prior  to  the  time 
the  application  Is  filed  with  the  Board. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  every  party  to  the  trans- 
action which  is  a  State-chartered  Institution, 
the  consummation  of  the  transaction  will 
not  be  In  contravention  of  State  law. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  merger,  consolidation, 
or  acquisition  of  assets  in  which  the  result- 
ing institution  Is  an  association,  the  com- 
position of  the  assets  of  the  association  will 
be  such  that,  with  such  exceptions  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe,  the  association  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  assets  not  eligible  to  be 
invested  in  by  associations. 

(6)  the  resulting  Institution  will  be  an 
Insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  an  Insured  Institution  of 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

(7)  the  proposed  transaction  Is  .approved 
pursuant  to  section  411  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  if  applicable,  and  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  if  ap- 
plicable. 


§  306.  Charters 

The  Board  may.  where  appropriate,  cancel 
charters  of  associations  which  are  parties  to 
merger  transactions  and  issue  new  charters 
to  resulting  Institutions. 
§  307.  Agencies 

.An  association  may  establish  temporary. 
Incidental,  or  limited  purpose  agencies  for 
individual  transactions  and  for  limited  or 
temporary  purposes  within  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board. 

Cii.M'TER  4.— Management  and  Directors 

Sec. 

401.  Directors  required. 

402.  Functions  of  directors. 

403.  Delegation  by  directors. 

404.  Initial  directors. 

405.  Election  of  directors  by  depositors. 

406.  Selection    of    directors    of    associations 

converted  from  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  banks. 

407.  Approval  of   proposed   merger,   conver- 

sion, or  liquidation. 

408.  Proxies. 

409.  Proxy  voting  and  solicitation. 

410.  Fiduciary  relationship. 

411.  Interlocking    directors    prohibited;    ex- 

ceptions. 

412.  Residence. 

413.  Compensation. 

414.  Indemnification. 

415.  .Attendance. 

416.  Borrowing. 

417.  Certain  conditions  prohibited. 

418.  Selection  of  depositary. 

419.  Purchases,  sales,  and  contracts. 

420.  Return  on  deposits. 

421.  Personal  liability. 

422.  Connection  with  securities  business. 
§  401.  Directors  required 

An  association  shall  have  a  board  of  direc- 
tors consisting  of  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  members. 
§  402.  Functions  of  directors 

The  direction  and  control  of  the  affairs  of 
an  association  are  vested  in  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 
§  403.  Delegation  by  directors 

The  Board  may  prescribe  regiilatlons  gov- 
erning the  management  structure  of  as- 
sociations. Subject  to  those  regulations,  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  association  may  by 
bylaws  or  otherwise  delegate  such  functions 
and  duties  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

§  404.  initial  directors 

(a)  New  Associations.— The  Initial  direc- 
tors of  a  new  association  shall  be  elected  by 
the  applicants  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  Issuance  of  the  association's  charter,  and 
shall  have  such  terms  as  the  Board  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  Converted  Associations. — The  Initial 
directors  of  a  converted  association  shall  be 
the  directors  of  the  converting  Institution, 
except  as  the  Board  may  otherwise  provide 
(consistent  with  section  406(b)  where  ap- 
plicable), and  shall  have  such  terms  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  by  regulation  or  by 
such  order. 

§  405.  Election  of  directors  by  depositors 

Except  as  provided  in  sections  404  and  406. 
the  directors  of  an  association  shall  be 
elected  by  the  depositors.  The  Board  may  by 
regulation  provide  for  the  terms  of  office  of 
directors,  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  no- 
tice of  election,  the  minimum  amount  and  s. 
holding  period  or  date  of  determination  of 
any  deposit  giving  rise  to  voting  rights,  and 
the  method  by  which  the  number  of  votes 
any  depositor  is  entitled  to  cast  shall  be 
determined. 

5  406.  Selection  of  directors  of  associations 
converted  from  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  banks 
(a)   AppLicABiLrrT. — This  section  applies  to 
any  converted  association  converted  from  a 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank  in  op- 
eration on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
whose    directors   were    then   and   thereafter 
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ch-.rte 

(tmendment  to)  its  application  for  a  charter 
rv  description  in  such  detail  as  the  Board  re- 
quired of  the  method  by  which  and  the  terms 
lor  which  its  directors  were  choeen.  and  If 
the  converted  association  has  not  elected,  by 
a  vote  of  its  directors,  to  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 405. 

(b)  Rri.E. — The  m.ethod  of  selection  and 
terms  of  office  of  the  directors  of  any  asso- 
ciation to  which  this  section  Is  applicable 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  description 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  with  such 
changes,  subject  to  the  discretionary  appro- 
val of  the  Board,  as  may  be  made  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  association. 
§  407.  Approval  of  proposed  merger,  conver- 
sion, or  liquidation 

(a)  Associations  Wtth  Depositor  Vot- 
ing.— No  association  whose  directors  £U-e 
elected  by  the  depositors  may  make  applica- 


Tlie  Board  shall  by  regulation  provide  pro- 
cedures by  which  any  depositor  may.  at 
his  own  expense,  distribute  proxy  solicitation 
material  to  all  other  depositors,  but  such 
procedures  shall  not  require  the  disclosure 
by  the  association  of  the  Identity  of  its 
depositors.  The  Board  shall  by  order  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  material  found  by  the 
Board  to  be  Irrelevant,  untrue,  misleading, 
or  materially  incomplete,  and  may  by  order 
prohibit  such  distribution  pending  a  hear- 
ing on  sucli  issues. 
§  410.  Fiduciary  relationship 

The  directors  and  officers  of  an  association 
are  in  a  fiduciary  relationship  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  Its  depositors.  Before  Issuing  any 
charter  under  authority  of  chapter  2  of  this 
title,  the  Beard  shall  prescribe  regulations 
respecting   that   relationship.   Notwithstand- 


to  any  partnership  or  trust  In  which  any 
such  party  has  any  Interest,  or  to  any  corpo- 
ration in  which  any  of  such  parties  is  a  stock- 
holder, and  no  association  may  purchase  any 
loan  from  any  such  party,  or  from  any  such 
partnership,  trust,  or  ccrporation.  except 
that  with  the  pricr  approval  of  a  majority 
of  its  board  of  directors  not  Interested  In  the 
transaction,  such  approval  to  be  evidenced  by 
the  affirmative  vote  or  written  assent  of  such 
directors,  an  association  may.  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  otherwise  authorized  by  law  and 
upon  terms  not  less  favorable  to  the  asso- 
ciation than  those  offered  to  others,  make  a 
loan  or  extend  credit  to.  or  purchase  a  loan 
from,  any  corporation  in  which  any  such 
party  owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to 
vote  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  and  in  which  all 
such  parties  own.  control,  or  hold  with  power 
to  vote  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  out- 
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transacUon,  a  conversion,  or  the  liquidation  tlon_  issued^pursuant^^to 
of  such  association  pursuant  to  section  206, 
unless  two-tliirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be 
ciist  by  depoeltors  have  been  cast  In  favor  of 
making  such  application  at  a  meeting  of  de- 
positors duly  called  and  held  not  more  than 
six  months  "prior  to  the  making  of  such  ap- 
plication for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
voting  on  the  question.  The  Board  shall  by 
regulation  provide  for  the  conduct  of  meet- 
ings pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  for  no- 
tice and  information  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  depositors  with  respect  thereto, 
and  may  by  regulation  provide  for  the  mini- 
mum amount,  type  of  deposit,  and  a  holding 
period  or  date  of  determination  of  any 
deposit  giving  rise  to  voting  rights,  and  the 
method  by  which  the  number  of  votes  any 
depositor  is  entitled  to  cast  shall  be  deter- 
mined. 

(ta)  Associations  WirHotrr  Depositor  Vot- 
ing.— No  association  whose  directors  are  not 
elected  by  the  depositors  may  make  any 
application  of  a  type  which  would  require 
depositor  approval  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
which  would  be  entitled  to  be  cast  for  the 
election  of  directors  have  been  cast  in  favor 
of  making  such  application. 

(c)  Exceptions. — The  Board  may  except 
from  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  In  any  case  in  which  the  Board 
determines  that  such  exception  should  be 
made  because  of  an  emergency  requiring 
expeditious  action  or  because  of  supervisory 
considerations. 
§  408.  Proxies 

(a)    In  General.— Any  proxy  given   by  a 


have   the   effect  of   relieving   any   officer   or 
director  of  any  liability  to  which  he  would  be 
subject  in  the  absence  of  tlie  regulation. 
§411.  Interlocking    directorates    prohibited; 
exceptions 

(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  no  director  of 
an  association  may  be  an  officer  or  director 
of  any  financial  institution  other  than  such 
association. 

(b)  Exceptions. — Unless  the  Board  finds, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  there 
exists  an  actual  conflict  of  interest,  or  unless 
such  dual  service  is  prohibited  by  or  under 
some  provision  of  law  other  than  this  sub- 
section a  director  of  a  converted  association 
who  held  office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  as  a  director  of  the  Institution  from 
which  such  converted  association  was  con- 
verted, and  whose  service  has  been  continu- 
ous, may  continue  to  be  a  director  of  any 
financial  institution  of  which  he  has  con- 
tinuously been  a  director  since  the  date  of 
enactment  cf  this  title. 
§  412.  Residence 

A  majority  of  the  directors  of  any  associa- 
tion shall  be  persons  residing  not  more  than 
150  miles  from  the  principal  office  of  such 
association. 
§  413.  Compensation 

No  director  may  receive  remuneration  as 
director  except  reasonable  fees  for  attendance 
at  meetings  of  directors  or  for  service  as  a 
member  of  a   committee  of  directors.  This 


full  details  of  the  transaction  shall  be  re- 
flected in  the  records  of  the  association. 

(b)  Exceptions. — Any  association,  with  the 
prior  approval,  evidenced  by  their  affirmative 
vote  or  written  assent,  of  a  majority  of  its 
board  of  directors  and  on  terms  not  more 
favorable  than  those  offered  to  other  borrow- 
ers, may  make — 

( 1 )  any  loan  on  the  security  of  a  first  lien 
on  a  home  owned  and  occupied  or  to  be 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  director,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  association,  or  by  a  person 
or  member  of  a  firm  regularly  serving  the  as- 
sociation In  the  capacity  of  attorney  at  law. 
In  such  amount  as  may  be  permitted  by 
regulation  of  the  Board. 

(2)  any  loan  under  authority  of  section 
616  to  any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
association,  or  to  any  member  of  a  firm  reg- 
ularly serving  the  association  in  the  capacity 
of  attorney  at  law.  and 

(3)  any  other  loan,  of  any  type  that  it  may 
lawfully  make  to  persons  not  connected  with 
the  association  In  any  capacity,  to  any  di- 
rector, officer,  or  employee  of  the  association 
or  to  any  person  or  member  of  a  firm  regular- 
ly serving  the  association  in  the  capacity  of 
attorney  at  law.  but  the  aggregate  amount 
of  loans  under  authority  of  this  paragraph 
may  not  exceed  $5,000  to  any  one  borrower. 
§  417.  Certain  conditions  prohibited 

No  association  or  director  or  officer  thereof 
may  require,  as  a  condition  to  the  granting 
of  any  loan  or  the  extension  of  any  other 


ubsectlon  does  not  prohibit  the  receipt  of     ---  by  the  association   that  the  boijower 


compensation  by  a  director  for  services  ren- 
dered to  his  association  by  him  in  another 


depositor    in    an    association    shall    specify    .capacity. 


the  business  to  which  It  relates,  shall  be 
revocable  at  any  time,  and,  except  In 
the  case  of  a  proxy  given  solely  for  the  elec- 
tion of  directors,  shall  expire  in  any  event 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  execu- 


§  414.  Indemnification 

To  the  extent  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  the  Board  may  authorize  or 
require  associations,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions  and   requirements   ;is   the   Board   may 


tion  thereof.  A  proxy  given  solely  for  the  elec-     prescribe,  to  provide  for  their  directors,  offi 

cers,  and  employees,  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with  them  (Including  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives and  successors  in  Interest  of  any 
such  directors,  officers,  employees,  or  other 
persons)  indemnification  and  other  protec- 
tion  with   respect  to  any  civil   or  criminal 


tion  of  directors  shall  expire  in  any  event  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  execution 
thereof. 

(b)  For  Approval  of  a  Merger.  Conveb- 
2:oN.  OR  LiQtriDATiON. — Ally  proxy  given  by 
a  depositor  in  an  association  with  respect  to 


or  any  other  person  undertake  a  contract  of 
insurance,  or  any  other  agreement  or  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of 
any  other  goods  or  services,  with  any  specific 
company,  agency,  or  individual. 
§  418.  Selection  of  depositary 

No  association  may  deposit  any  of  Its 
funds  except  with  a  depositary  approved  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  directors  of  the 
association,  exclusive  of  any  director  who  is 
an  officer,  partner,  director,  or  trustee  of  the 
depositary  so  designated. 
I  419.  Purchases,  sales,  and  contracts 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Board, 
no  association  may  purchase  from  or  sell  to. 


a  proposal  to  be  voted  on  pursuant  to  sec-      liabiUty  Incurred  by  them  in  their  capacity     or  contract  to  ptirchase  from  or  sell  to,  any 

of  its  directors,  officers,  or  employees,  or  any 
person  or  firm  regularly  serving  the  associa- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  attorney  at  law,  or 
any  partnership  or  trust  in  which  any  such 
party  has  any  interest,  or  any  corporation  In 
which  any  of  such  parties  is  a  stockholder, 
any  securities  or  other  property,  except  that, 
where  permitted  by  regulation  of  the  Board, 
nn  association  may  make  any  such  purchase 
from,  or  any  such  sale  to.  any  corporation  In 
which  any  such  party  owns,  controls,  or 
lioK'.s  with  power  to  vote  not  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities 
and  in  which  all  such  parties  own.  control. 


tion  407(a)  shall  specify  whether  the  holder 
thereof  shall  vote  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
proposal.  Any  proxy  on  such  a  proposal  pur- 
porting to  give  the  holder  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  thereof  is  void  with 
rrspect  to  that  proposal. 
5  4C9.  Proxy  voting  and  solicitation 

The  Board  shall,  with  due  regard  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  for  other  financial  institu- 
tions under  similar  provisions  of  Federal  law. 
prescribe  regulations  governing  proxy  voting 
and  the  Bollcitation  of  proxies,  and  requir- 
ing the  disclosure  of  financial  interest,  com- 
pensation, and  remuneration  by  the  associa- 


as  such. 

§  415.  Attendance 

The  office  of  a  director  becomes  vacant 
whenever  he  fails  to  attend  regular  meetings 
of  the  directors  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
unless  excused  by  a  resolution  duly  adopted 
by  the  directors  prior  to  or  during  that 
period. 
I  416.  Borrowing 

(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  an  associa- 
tion may  not  make  any  loan  or  extend  credit 
in  any  manner,  other  than  on  the  security  of 
deposits  In  that  association,  to  any  director. 
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or  hold  with  power  to  vote  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  outstanding  voting  securi- 
ties In  any  such  case,  full  details  of  the 
transaction  shall  be  reflected  In  the  records 
of  the  association.  Nothing  contained  m  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
an  association  to  purchase  or  sell  any  securi- 
ties or  other  property  which  the  association 
is  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  pur- 
chase or  sell. 
S  420    Return  on  deposits 

No  association  may  pay  to  any  director, 
officer,  attorney,  or  employee  a  greater  rate 
of  return  on  the  deposits  of  such  director. 
officer,  attorney,  or  employee  than  that  paid 
to  other  holders  of  similar  deposits  with  such 
association. 
5  421.  Personal  liability 

If  the  directors  or  officers  of  any  associa- 
tion shall  knowingly  violate  or  permit  any 
of  its  directors,  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
416.  419.  and  420  of  this  section  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Board  made  under  authority 
thereof  or  (to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may 
provide  by  regulation!  made  tinder  author- 
ity of  section  410,  or  any  of  the  provisions 
of  section  212.  213.  214,  215.  665.  1006.  1014, 
1906,  or  1909  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  every  director  and  officer  participating 
in  or  assenting  to  such  violation  shall  be 
held  liable  in  his  personal  and  Individual 
capacity  for  all  damages  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  such  violation. 
§  422.  Connection  with  securities  business 

No  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any 
corporation  or  unincorporated  association,  no 
partner  or  employee  of  any  partnership,  and 
no  Individual,  primarily  engaged  in  the  issue, 
flotation,  underwriting,  public  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution, at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  through 
syndicate  participation,  of  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  similar  securities,  may  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  an  officer,  director,  or  employee 
of  any  association  except  in  limited  classes 
of  cases  in  which  the  Board  may  allow  such 
service  by  general  regulations  when  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  it  would  not  unduly 
Influence  the  Investment  policies  of  such 
association  or  the  advice  it  gives  to  cus- 
tomers  regardng   investments. 

CHAPTB31  5. — Sources  or  Funds 
Sec. 

501.  Initial  reserve. 

502.  Other  reserves. 
503    Borrowing. 

504.  Eligible  savings  depositors. 

505  Classification  of  deposits. 

506.  Refusal  and  repayment. 

507.  Interest  payable  only  from  earnings. 

508.  Advance  notice  of  withdrawal. 

509.  Withdrawal  procedure. 

510.  Suspension  or  limitation  by  Board. 

511.  Time  deposits. 

512.  Authority  of  Board. 
5  501.  Initial  reserve 

An  association  for  whlcli  a  charter  is  Is- 
sued under  section  201  may  not  commence 
operations  until  the  amount  required  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  section  201(5)  has  been 
paid  to  the  association  for  an  initial  reserve. 
The  initial  reserve  of  an  operating  associa- 
tion may  be  reduced  only  by  the  amount  of 
losses,  or  by  retirement  of  the  certlflcates 
referred  to  in  section  201  (5i 
§  502.  Other  reserves 

In  addition  to  any  Initial  reserve,  an  as- 
sociation shall,  when  required  by  the  Board, 
and  may.  when  authorized  by  the  Board, 
establish,  and  make  such  credits  and  charges 
to.  such  other  reserves  (including  valuation 
reserves)  as  the  Board  may  so  require  or 
authorize,  and,  stibject  to  such  restrictions 
and  limitations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
certain  amounts  as  surplus  or  undivided 
profits. 
§  503.  Borrowing 

To  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  authorize 
by  regulation  or  advice  in  writing,  an  asso- 


ciation may  borrow  and  give  security  and 
may  issue  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
obligations  or  other  securities  (except  capital 
stock) . 
§  504.  Eligible  savings  depositors 

An  association  may  accept  savings  de- 
posits, except  from  foreign  governments  and 
oElcial  Institutions  thereof,  and  except  from 
private  business  corporations  for  profit 
(other  than  credit  unions  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  acting  In  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity), and  may  Issue  passbooks  or  other 
evidences  of  its  obligation  to  repay  such 
savings  deposits. 
5  505.  Classification  of  deposits 

To  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Board  may  permit,  and  subject  to  any 
restrictions  otherwise  imposed  by  law,  an 
association — 

( 1 )  may  agree  to  pay  an  additional  rate 
of  Interest  on  any  savings  deposit  based  upon 
its  classification  with  respect  to  the  char- 
acter, amount,  duration,  or  regularity  of  the 
transactions  with  respect  to  that  deposit  If 
the  association  pays  the  same  additional  rate 
of  interest  on  all  deposits  in  the  same  clas- 
stflcatlon;  and 

(2)  may  establish  classifications  of  savings 
deposits  on  which  Interest  may  not  or  need 
not  be  paid. 

§  506.  Refusal  and  repayment 

An  association  may  refuse  to  accept  any 
sums  offered  for  deposit,  and  may  fix,  and 
from  time  to  time  alter,  a  maximum  amount 
for  savings  deposits,  and  may  repay  on  a 
uniform  nondiscriminatory  basis  deposits  ex- 
ceeding such  maximum. 

§  507.  Interest  payable  only  from  earnings 

An  association  may  pay  interest  on  savings 
deposits  only  from  net  earnings  and  undi- 
vided profits.  The  Board  may  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  time  or  rate  of  accrual  of  any 
items  of  unrealized  earnings. 
S  508.  Advance  notice  of  withdrawal 

An  association  may  at  any  time  require 
that  up  to  sixty  days'  advance  notice  be  given 
to  it  by  each  depositor  before  the  withdrawal 
of  any  savings  deposit  or  portion  thereof.  Axi 
association  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Board  in  writing  whenever  it  requires  any 
such  notice  of  withdrawal. 

§  509.  Withdrawal  procedure 

Withdrawals  shall  be  paid  in  the  order  of 
actual  receipt  of  applications,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection.  No  association  may 
pay  any  application  In  full  unless  it  pays 
every  application  on  file  in  full,  except  by 
paying  all  applications  according  to  an 
equitable  plan  of  withdrawals  approved  by 
the  Board,  under  which  applications  are  paid 
from  receipts  in  the  order  received  up  to  a 
specified  amount,  and  if  any  balance  then 
remains  unpaid  thereon,  the  application  is 
renumbered  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  applications  and  handled  as 
thotigh  It  had  been  received  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
board  of  directors  may  pay  upon  any  appli- 
cation not  exceeding  $200  to  any  one  saving 
deposit  holder  in  any  one  month  In  any  or- 
der. Saving  deposit  holders  who  have  filed 
written  applications  for  withdrawals  shall 
remain  depositors  so  long  as  their  applica- 
tions remain  on  file.  No  earnings  shall  be 
declared  upon  that  portion  of  a  deposit  which 
has  been  noticed  for  withdrawal,  which 
for  earnings  purposes  Is  required  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  latest  previous  additions  to 
such  deposit,  so  long  as  such  application  Is 
on  file.  In  no  event  shall  an  association  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily  delay  or  postpone 
the  whole  or  partial  payment  of  the  value  of 
any  savings  deposit  pursuant  to  a  written 
withdrawal  application  by  a  savings  depositor 
for  a  period  exceeding  sixty  days  following 
the  receipt  of  such  application  without  first 
securing  written  permission  from  the  Board. 
An  association  which,  without  meeting  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe, has  failed  for  sixty  days  after  a  with- 


drawal application  has  been  filed  with  it  to 
pay  such  withdrawal  application  in  full,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  an  unsound  condition 
to  transact  business  within  the  meaning  of 
section  814  of  this  title. 
§  510.    Suspension    or    limitation    by    Board 

If  the  Board  finds  that  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  so  require,  the 
Board  may  suspend  or  limit  withdrawals  of 
savings  deposits  from  any  association.  The 
Board  shall  enter  any  such  findings  on  Its 
records. 
§  511.  Time  deposits 

An  association  may  accept  deposits  for 
fixed  periods  of  time  from  any  depositors 
other  than  foreign  governments  and  offi- 
cial Institutions  thereof,  and  may  issue  non- 
negotiable  interest-bearing  time  certificates 
of  deposit  or  otlier  evidences  of  Its  obliga- 
tions thereunder.  Tlie  Board  may  prescribe 
limitations  as  to  amount  with  respect  to  any 
deposit,  or  the  deposits  of  any  depositor,  un- 
der this  section.  Deposits  may  be  accepted 
under  this  section  for  periods  of  time  not 
less  than  six  months  in  the  case  of  private 
business  corporations  for  profit,  and  not  less 
than  ninety-one  days  In  the  case  of  other 
eligible  depositors.  Including  credit  unions 
and  financial  institutions  acting  in  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity. 
§  512.  Authority  of  Board 

The  exercise  by  associations  of  authority 
vested  in  them  by  or  under  sections  504,  505, 
506,  507,  508.  509.  and  511  shall  be  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  tUe  Board 
may  prescribe,  except  that  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  confer  on  the  Board  any  au- 
thority with  respect  to  interest  rates  other 
than  the  additional  rate  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 505(1). 

Chapter  6. — Investments 
Sec. 

601.  Definitions. 

602.  Authority  required. 

603.  Service  organizations. 

604.  Purchases  and  participations. 

605.  Composition  of  assets. 

606.  Investments  eligible  for  unrestricted  in- 

vestment. 

607.  Canadian  obligations. 

608.  Certain  other  investments. 

609.  Urban  renewal. 

610.  Conventional  loans. 

611.  Real  property  Improvement  loans. 

612.  Loans  on  unimproved  property. 

613.  Loan  servicing. 

614.  Loans  secured  by  certain  collateral. 

615.  Unsecured  loans. 

616.  Educational  loans. 

617.  Mobile  home  loans. 

618.  Guaranteed  or  insured  loans. 
§  601.  Definitions 

For  the  pvirposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term — 

(1)  "general  obligation"  means  an  obliga- 
tion which  Is  supported  by  an  unqualified 
promise,  or  an  unqualified  pledging  or  com- 
mitment of  faith  or  credit — 

(A)  to  pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  ag- 
gregate amount  which  (together  with  any 
other  funds  available  for  the  purpose)  will 
suffice  to  discharge  such  obligation  accord- 
ing to  its  terms,  and 

(B)  made  by  an  entity  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 606(1)  or  607(a)  or  by  a  governmental 
entity  possessing  general  powers  of  taxation, 
Including  property  taxation. 

(2)  'political  subdivision  of  a  State"  in- 
cludes any  county,  municipality,  or  taxing 
or  other  (iistrict  of  a  State  and  any  public 
instrumentality,  public  authority,  commis- 
sion, or  other  public  body  of  any  one  or 
more  States. 

(3)  the  amount  of  any  securities  held  by 
an  association  at  any  time  shnll  he  measured 
by  the  cost  thereof,  determined  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

(4)  'eligible  leasehold  estate"  means  with 
reference  t^D  any  loan  a  leasehold  estate 
meeting  such  requirements  as  the  Board  may 
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by  regulation  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of 
tills  subsection. 

(5)  "conventional  loan"  means  a  loan 
(Other  than  such  a  loan  as  Is  referred  to  in 
section  618)  which  is  secured  by  a  first  lien 
on  a  fee  simple  or  eligible  leasehold  estate 
m  Improved  re;U  property. 

(6)  "loan"  includes  obligations  and  ad- 
vances of  credit.  „_,^, 

(7)  "real  property"  includes  an  eligible 
leasehold  estate. 

(8)  "primary  lending  area"  means  all  ter- 
ritory located  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  principal  office  of  an  associa- 
tion and,  in  the  case  of  an  association  con- 
verted from  a  thrift  institution,  any  addi- 
tional territory  within  which  that  institution 
was  authorized  to  lend  on  real  estate  security 
prior  to  the  date  of  its  conversion. 
§  602.  Authority  required 

An  association  may  make  no  loan  or  In- 
vestment which  is  not  authorized  under  this 
title  or  other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 
5  603.  Service  organizations 

Subject  to  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  or  advice  in  wTltlng,  the  Board 
may  authorize  an  association  to  acquire  or 
retain  capital  stock,  obligations,  or  other 
securities  of  a  corporation  or  other  organiza- 
tion upon  a  determination  by  the  Board  that 
such  acquisition  or  retention  Is  necessary  or 
advisable  in  order  to  enable  the  association, 
in  carrying  out  its  lawful  functions,  to  ob- 
tain, from  or  through  the  corporation  or 
organization — 

(1)  services  or  facilities,   or 

(2)  other  means  of  assistance  of  a  charac- 
ter which  the  association  could  lawfully  pro- 
vide for  Itself  directly, 

but  no  such  acquisition  or  retention  of 
capital  stock  may  be  made  or  authorized  if 
the  aggregate  outstanding  investment  of  the 
association,  determined  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  In  capital  stock  under  this  subsec- 
tion would  thereupon  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  the  assets  of  the  association. 
§  604.   Purchase-    and   participations 

Subject  to  such  limitations  and  require- 
ments as  to  amounts  and  as  to  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  an 
association  may  acquire  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  any  loan  or  investment,  or  may 
acquire  bv  oriVnation  or  otherv,'ise  a  partici- 
pating or"  other  partial  interest  in  any  loan 
or  Investment,  if — 

(1)  at  the  time  of  such  purchase  or  acqui- 
sition, the  association  would  have  had  au- 
thority to  make  that  type  of  loan  or  invest- 
ment (up  to  the  amount  of  the  price  of  or 
consideration  given  for  the  acquisition)  it- 
self, and 

(2i  In  the  case  of  a  participating  or  other 

partial  interest,  the  association's  interest  is — 

(A)    at  least  equal  in  rank  to  any  other 

Interest    therein    not    held    by    the    United 

States  or  an  agency  thereof,  and 

(Bi  superior  in  rank  to  any  other  interest 
therein  not  held  by  the  United  States  or 
anv  aeencv  thereof,  a  financial  institution, 
or  "a  holder  approved  by  the  Board  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 
§  605.  Composition  of  assets 

Each  association  shall  maintain  an  an- 
nual average,  based  upon  monthly  compu- 
tations, of  at  least  60  per  centum  of  Its  as- 
sets (other  than  currency,  demand  deposits 
in  banks,  assets  held  pursuant  to  section 
606,  and  such  other  obligations  as  the  Board 
may  approve)  in  loans  (or  participations 
therein) ,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Board 
may  otherwise  authorize  by  regulation  or 
advice  In  writing,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  categories: 

(1)  a  conventional  loan,  whose  initial 
amount  does  not  exceed  $30,000  and  whose 
initial  loan-to-value  ratio  does  not  exceed 
90  per  centum,  upon  the  security  of  a  single- 
family  residence  within  Its  primary  lending 
area  (whether  or  not  detached  and  whether 


or  not  part  of  a  condominium).  Including 
its  furnishings  and  equipment. 

(2)  a  conventional  loan  whose  Initial  loan- 
to- value  ratio  does  not  exceed  80  per  centtim 
upon  the  sectuity  of  real  estate  within  its 
primary  lending  area  on  which  there  is 
located  or  will  be  located  pursuant  to  a 
real  estate  loan,  any  of  the  following:  (A) 
a  structvu-e  or  structures  designed  or  used 
primarily  for  residential  rather  than  non- 
residential purposes  and  consisting  of  more 
than  one  dwelling  unit;  (B)  a  structure  or 
structures  designed  or  tised  primarily  for 
residential  rather  than  nonresidential  pur- 
poses for  students,  residents,  and  persons 
under  care,  employees  or  members  of  the 
staff  of  an  educational,  health,  or  welfare 
institution  or  facility;  and  (C)  a  strticture 
or  structtires  which  are  used  In  part  for 
residential  purposes  for  not  more  than  one 
family  and  in  part  for  business  purposes,  if 
the  residential  use  of  such  structure  or 
structures  is  substantial  and  permanent,  not 
merely  transitory. 

(3)  a  loan  whose  Initial  loan-to-value  ratio 
does  not  exceed  80  per  centum  upon  the 
security  of  urban  development  real  property 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  loans  in 
urban  renewal   areas). 

(4)  a  loan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  618  and  which  Is  made  upon  the 
security  of  real  property. 
§  606.  Investments  eligible  for  unrestricted 

investment 
An  association  may  invest  in — 

(1)  general  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  direct  obligations  of,  and  obligations 
fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by,  and  any  other  obligations,  participations, 
or  other  Instruments  of  or  issued  by — 

(A)  one  or  more  Federal  home  loan  banks. 

(B)  one  or  more  banks  for  cooperatives, 
or  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

(C)  one  or  more  Federal  land  banks. 

( D )  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation. J,   , 

(E)  one    or    more    Federal    intermediate 

credit  banks. 

(Fi   the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

(G)  any  agencv  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  In  "addition  to  those  specified 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of  this 
paragraph,  to  the  extent  that  investment 
therein   is   approved  by  the   Board. 

(H)  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

(II      the      Inter- American     Development 

Bank. 

(J)    the   Asian   Development  Bank. 

(3)  general  obligations  of  any  State. 

(4)  bankers'  acceptances  eligible  for  pur- 
chase bv  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

(5)  stock  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank. 
§  607.  Canadian  obligations 

"  (a)  Obligations  or  Canada  and  Canadian 
Provtnces. — Subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  an 
association  mav  Invest  In  general  obligations 
of  pnd  obligations  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by,  Canada  or  any 
Province  of  Canada. 

(b)  Gfneral  Limit attons. — Any  Invest- 
ment by  an  association  in  a  Canadian  obliga- 
tion, whether  pursuant  to  section  608(2)  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  conditions  that — 

(1)  such  obligation  is  payable  in  United 
States  funds,  and 

(2)  immediately  upon  the  making  of  such 
investment — 

(A)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
association's  assets  will  be  Invested  In  Ca- 
nadian obligations,  and 

(B)  if  the  Investment  IB  In  an  obligation 
of  a  Province  of  Canada,  not  more  than  1 
per  centum  of  the  association's  assets  will 
be  invested  In  the  obligations  of  such  Prov- 
ince. 

(CI  Definition.— As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "Canadian  obligation"  means  an 
obligation  referred  to  in  subsection   (a)    of 


this  section  or  an  obligation  of  Canada  or 

of  a  Province  of  Canada  referred  to  in  section 

608(2). 

5  608.  Certain  other  investments 

Subject  to  the  limitation  that  immediately 
upon  the  making  of  any  Investment  in  any 
security  or  obligation  under  authority  of  this 
section,  not  more  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
association's  assets  will  be  invested  in  the 
securities  and  obligations  of  the  Issuer  or 
obligor  of  such  security  or  obligation,  and 
subject  to  such  further  limitations  as  to 
amount  and  such  requirements  as  to  invest- 
ment merit  and  marketability  as  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  an  association 
mav  invest  in — 

(1)  general  obligations  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(2)  revenue  or  other  special  obligations  of 
Canada,  a  Province  of  Canada,  a  State,  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(3)  obligations  or  securities  (other  than 
equity  securities)  issued  by  any  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  anv  State. 

(4)  obligations  of  a  trustee  or  escrow 
agent  acting  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  201(5)  of  this  title,  any  cerUficates 
issued  by  an  association  pursuant  to  Buch 
section,  and  any  subordinated  debentures  of 
a  mutual  thrift  institution  which  Is  instired 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(5)  equity  securities  issued  by  any  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  subject  to  the  further 
limitations  and  conditions  that  at  the  time 
of  such  investment  the  aggregate  of  the  re- 
serves and  undivided  profits  of  the  association 
is  at  least  equal  to  5  per  centtun  of  the 
assets  of  the  association  and  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  making  of  any  investment  In 
any  equity  security  under  authority  of  this 
paragraph — 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  equity 
securities  then  held  by  the  association  under 
authoritv  of  this  paragraph  does  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  its  reserves  and  undivided 
profits,  and 

(B)  the  quantity  of  the  equity  securities 
of  the  same  class  and  Issuer  then  held  by  the 
association  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centtim  of 
the  total  outstanding. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  define  the  term  "corpora- 
tion" to  Include  any  form  of  business  orga- 
nization. 


§  609.  Urban  renewal 

An  association  may  Invest  not  more  than 
2  per  centum  of  its  assets  in,  or  In  interests 
in,  real  property  located  within  urban  re- 
newal areas  as  defined  In  section  110(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Investments  under 
this  section  are  subject  to  such  limitations 
and  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board. 
5  610.  Conventional  loans 

(a)  An  association  may  make  conventional 
loans  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and 
limitations: 

( 1 )  No  loan  to  any  borrower  may  resiUt  in 
an  aggregate  Indebtedness  by  such  borrower, 
directly  or  indU-ectly,  to  the  association  ex- 
ceeding 2  per  centum  of  the  association's 
assets  at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made,  or  »50,000, 
whichever  Is  greater. 

(2)  No  loan  on  the  security  of  any  one  Hen 
mav  result  In  an  aggregate  indebtedness  to 
the"  association  upon  the  security  of  such  hen 
exceeding  2  per  centum  of  the  bank's  assets 
at  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  or  $50,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(3)  No  loan  secured  by  a  first  Uen  In  a  fee 
simple  estate  in — 

(A)  a  one-  to  four-family  residence  may 
exceed  80  per  centum,  or 

( B )  any  other  real  property  may  exceed  75 
per  centimi, 

of  the  value  of  the  property,  except  under 
such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  Umlta- 
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tlons  as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

(4)  No  loan  may  be  made  secured  by  a 
first  lien  on  a  leasehold  estate  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  further  requirements 
and  restrictions  as  the  Board  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  such  restrictions  and  require- 
ments as  to  appraisal  and  valuation,  matur- 
ity (which  shall  not  exceed  thirty  years  in 
the  case  of  loans  on  one-  to  four-family 
residences),  amortization,  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  lending  plans  and  practices  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  by  regulation.  Such 
restrictions  and  requirements  may  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose,  type  of  property 
securing  the  loan,  or  other  factors  deemed 
relevant  by  the  Board. 
§  611.  Real  property  improvement  loans 

Subject  U5  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  an  association  may  make 
loans  for  the  repair,  furnishing,  equipping. 
alteration,  or  Improvement  of  any  real 
property. 
§  612.  Loans  on  unimproved  property 

An  association  may  make  any  loan  not 
otherwise  authorized  under  this  title  secured 
by  a  first  lien  on  a  fee  simple  or  eligible 
leasehold  estate  in  unimproved  property  if 
the  loan — 

( 1)  is  made  in  order  to  finance  the  devel- 
opment of  land  to  provide  building  sites 
or  is  made  for  other  purposes  approved  by 
the  Board  by  regulation  as  being  in  the 
public  Interest,  and 

(2)  conforms  to  regulations  limiting  the 
exercise  of  powers  under  this  section  and 
containing  requirements  as  to  repayment, 
maturities,  ratios  of  loan  to  value,  maximum 
aggregate  amounts,  and  maximum  loans  to 
any  one  borrower  or  secured  by  any  one 
lien,  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  undue  risks  to  as- 
sociations and  minimizing  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  land  in  urban  and  urbanizing  areas, 

I  613  Loan  servicing 

An  association  which  Invests  in  a  loan 
where  the  property  securing  the  loan  is  a 
one-  to  four-family  residence  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  and  in  a  different  State, 
from  the  principal  of5ce  of  the  association 
must  retain  with  respect  to  that  loan,  a 
Federal  Housing  Administration-approved 
mortgagee,  which  has  qualified  or  is  other- 
wise authorized  to  do  business  In  the  State 
where  the  property  is  located,  to  act  as  an 
independent  loan  servicing  contractor,  and 
to  perform,  with  respect  to  the  loan,  loan 
servicing  functions  and  such  other  related 
services  as  are  required  by  the  Board. 
§  614.  Loans  secured  by  certain  collateral 

An  association  may  make  any  loan  secured 
by— 

(1)  a  deposit  In  Itself. 

(2)  a  deposit  or  share  accoimt  In  another 
thrift  Institution  or  a  deposit  In  a  commer- 
cial bank,  but  only  to  such  extent  as  the 
Board  may  permit  by  regulation,  and  subject 
to  any  limitations  and  conditions  the  Board 
may  Impose. 

(3)  a  life  Insurance  policy,  not  exceeding 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  policy. 

(4 1  any  obligation  or  security  In  which 
the  association  might  lawfully  Invest  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  made,  but  the  loan  shall 
not  exceed  such  percentage  of  the  value  of 
the  obligation  or  security,  nor  be  contrary  to 
such  limitations  and  requirements,  as  the 
Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
§  615.  Unsecured  loans 

An  association  may  make  unsecured  loans 
not  otherwise  authorized  under  this  title,  but 
only  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  by 
regulation  permit,  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Board  shall  by 
regulation  impose.  No  loan  under  authority 
cf  this  section  may  be  made  or  acquired  by 
any  association  if  the  effect  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  outstanding  principal  of  such  loans 


by  the  association  to  any  principal  obligor 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  an  amount 
which  exceeds  $5,000.  No  loan  may  be  made 
or  acquired  under  authority  of  this  section 
If  any  obligor  on  the  loan  Is  a  private  busi- 
ness corporation  for  profit. 
§  616.  Educational  loans 

Subject  to  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  an  association  may  make  loans 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  business, 
vocational,  professional,  or  college  or  uni- 
versity education. 

§  617.  Mobile  home  loans 

Subject  to  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  an  association  may  make 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  mobile  home  financ- 
ing. 
I  618.  Guaranteed  or  Insured  loans 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Board,  an  association  may  make  any 
loan  the  repayment  of  which  is  wholly  or 
partially  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State  or  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State,  or  as  to  which 
the  association  has  the  benefit  of  such  in- 
surance or  guaranty  or  of  a  commitment  or 
agreement  therefor. 
Chapter   7. — Corpor.^te  Powers   and   Duties 

Sec. 

701.  General  powers. 

702.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal  agent  of 

the  United  States. 

703.  State  taxation. 

704.  Service  as  trustee  of  certain  trusts. 

705.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  membership. 

706.  Change  of  location  of  offices. 

707.  Liquidity  requirements. 

§  701.  General  powers 

(a)  Specified  Powers. — An  association 
shall  be  a  corporation  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and, 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  Im- 
posed under  this  title  or  other  provisions  of 
law  shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  adopt  and  use  a  seal. 

( 2 )  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

(3)  to  adopt  bylaws  governing  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted 
and  the  powers  vested  In  It  may  be  exercised. 

(4)  to  make  and  carry  out  such  contracts 
and  agreements,  provide  such  benefits  to  its 
personnel,  and  take  such  other  action  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business. 

(5)  to  sell  mortgages  and  Interests  therein, 
and  to  perform  loan  servicing  functions  and 
related  services  for  others  In  connection  with 
such  sales,  If  the  sales  are  incidental  to  the 
investment  and  management  of  the  funds  of 
the  association. 

(6)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers,  attorneys,  and  employees  as 
may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness, define  their  authority  and  duties,  re- 
quire bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the  directors 
may  designate,  and  fix  the  penalties  and  pay 
the  premiums  on  the  bonds. 

(7)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  oth- 
erwise such  real  property  or  Interests  In  real 
property  as  the  directors  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness and  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  same  or  any  Interest  therein;  but  the 
amount  so  Invested  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  aggregate  of  its  surplxis.  undivided 
profits,  and  reserves,  or  such  greater  amount 
as  the  Board  may  permit  by  written  authori- 
zation. 

(8)  to  act  as  agent  for  others  In  any  trans- 
action Incidental  to  the  operation  of  Its 
business. 

(9)  solely  upon  the  order  and  for  the  ac- 
count of  Its  depositors,  to  act  as  agent  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  issued  by 
Investment  companies  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

(10)  to  act  as  a  custodian  under  the  Uni- 
form Gifts  to  Minors  Act  or  any  similar  law 
of  any  State. 


(11)  when  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  Board  by  advice  in  waiting,  to  form  and 
hold  subsidiary  corporations  which  are.  with 
legally  necessary  exceptions.  If  any,  such  as 
directors'  qualifying  shares,  wholly  owned  by 
the  association,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  own- 
ing property  or  conducting  activities  (other 
than  accepting  interest-bearing  deposits  or 
making  loans)  which  the  association  Itself 
might  to  the  same  extent  lawfully  own  or 
conduct.  Any  corporation  held  under  author- 
ity of  this  paragraph.  Including  its  records, 
property,  ?.nA  personnel,  shall  be  fully  as 
subject  as  the  association  itself  to  exaniina- 
tion,  sup>ervision,  and  regulation  by  the 
Board.  Securities  and  obligations  of  any  such 
corpyoration  held  by  the  association  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  in  chapter  6.  but  shall 
be  subject  to  such  limitations,  restrictions. 
and  requirements  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(b)  Powers  Under  Other  Provisions  or 
Federal  Law. — An  association  may  exercise 
any  power  conferred  upon  it  by  or  under  any 
provision  of  Federal  law  other  than  this  title, 
but  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe. 

(C)  Implied  Powers. — In  addition  to  the 
powers  expressly  enumerated  or  defined  in 
this  title,  an  association  shall  have  power  to 
do  all  things  reasonably  incident  to  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
§  702.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal  agent 
of  the  United  States 

When  so  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  an  association  shall  be  a  de- 
positary of  public  money,  except  receipts 
from  customs,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and  may  also 
be  employed  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable 
duties  as  depositary  of  public  money  and  as 
fiscal  agent  of  the  Government  as  may  be 
required  of  It. 
§  703.  State  taxation 

(a)  No  tax  may  be  Imposed  by  any  State 
on  any  association  or  Its  franchise,  surplus, 
deposits,  assets,  reserves,  loans,  or  income 
which  is  greater  than  the  least  onerous  im- 
posed by  that  State  on  any  other  financial 
Institution  (except  Insurance  companies). 

(b)  No  tax  may  be  Imposed  by  any  State 
except  the  State  of  domicile  on  an  associa- 
tion whose  transactions  within  that  State  do 
not  constitute  doing  business,  or  on  that  as- 
sociation's franchise,  surplus,  deposits,  as- 
sets, reserves,  loans,  or  income,  except  that 
this  subsection  does  not  exempt  foreclosed 
properties  from  ad  valorem  taxes  or  taxes 
based  on  the  income  on  receipts  from  fore- 
closed properties. 

(c)  The  term  "doing  business"  as  used  in 
this  section  does  not  Include  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  activities  when  engaged  in 
by  an  association: 

(11  The  acquisition  of  loans  or  interests 
therein  (including  the  negotiation  thereof) 
secured  by  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  on 
real  property  situated  In  a  nondomicillary 
State. 

(2)  The  physical  Inspection  and  appraisal 
of  property  in  a  nondomicillary  State  as  secu- 
rity for  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust. 

(3)  The  ownership,  modification,  renewal, 
extension,  transfer,  or  foreclosure  of  loans 
secured  by  profjerty  in  a  nondomicillary 
State,  or  the  acceptance  of  substitute  or  ad- 
ditional obligors  thereon. 

(4)  The  making,  collecting,  and  servicing 
of  loans  secured  by  property  in  a  nondom- 
icillary State  through  a  concern  engaged  in 
th.^t  Stale  in  the  business  of  servicing  real 
estate  loans  for  investors. 

(5)  Maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbitration 
proceeding  arising  as  a  result  of  loans  se- 
cured by  property  in  a  nondomicillary  State. 

(6)  The  acquisition  of   title   to  property 
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which  Is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  in  the 
event  of  default  on  the  loan. 

(7)  Pending  liquidation  of  its  investment 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time,  operating, 
maintaining,  renting,  or  otherwise  dealing 
-.vith,  selling,  or  disposing  of,  real  property 
.icquired  under  foreclosure  sale,  or  by  agree- 
ment in  lieu  thereof. 

id)  No  political  subdivision,  taxing  author- 
Iti',  or  other  entity  within  any  State  may  im- 
pose any  tax  which  is  forbidden  to  be  im- 
posed by  that  State  under  this  section. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"State  of  domicile"  means  the  State  in  which 
a  given  association's  principal  office  is  lo- 
cated, and  the  term  "nondomicillary  State" 
means  a  State  other  than  the  State  in  which 
that  association's  principal  office  is  located. 
§  704.  Service  as  trustee  of  certain  trusts 

An  association  may  serve  as  trustee  or  cus- 
todian   under    any    plan    which    meets    the 
qualifications  set  forth  in  section  401(d)   of 
the  Internal  Revenue   Code  of   1954  or  any 
similar  provision  of  law.  and  may  offer  spe- 
cial accounts  designed  for  any  such  plan.  An 
arrangement  which  would  otherwise  be  such 
a  trust  having  an  association  as  the  trustee 
shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
or  of  any  of  those  provisions,  be  considered 
not  to  be  such  a  trust   having  the  associa- 
tion as  trustee  on  the  ground  that  any  prop- 
erty held  under  the  arrangement  consists  or 
has  consisted   of   deposits   in   or  obligations 
of  the  association    Any  exercise  by  an  asso- 
ciation  of    authority   under    this   section    Is 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Board. 
§  705.  Federal  home  loan  bank  membership 
Upon  the  issuance  of  a  charter  to  an  as- 
sociation, the  association  shall  automatically 
become  a  member  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  of  the  district  in  which  its  principal 
office  is  located,  or.  If  convenience  so  requires 
and    the    Board    approves,    shall    become    a 
member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  of  an 
adjoining  district.  Associations  shall  qualify 
for  membership  In  the  manner  provided  In 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  for  other 
members. 
I  706.  Change  of  location  of  offices 

An  association  may  not  change  the  loca- 
tion of  its  principal  office  or  any  branch  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
§  707.  Liquidity  requirements 

(a)  General  Provisions. — Every  associa- 
tion shall  maintain  liquid  assets  consisting 
of  cash,  time  and  savings  deposits,  and  obli- 
gations referred  to  in  section  606  in  such 
aggregate  amount  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  is  appropriate  to  assure  the  sound- 
ness of  associations.  The  requirement  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  "general  liquidity  requirement")  shall 
not  be  less  than  4  per  centum  or  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  obligation  of  the  as- 
sociation on  deposits  and  borrowings.  The 
Board  may  specify  the  proportion,  maturity, 
and  type  of  obligations  eligible  for  Inclusion 
In  the  general  liquidity  requirement.  An  as- 
sociation may,  at  Its  option,  hold  cash  In 
satisfaction  of  any  part  of  any  liquidity 
requirement. 

(b)  Classification. — The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  different  general 
liquidity  requirements,  within  the  limita- 
tions specified  herein,  for  different  classes  of 
associations,  and  for  such  purposes  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  classify  associations 
according  to  type  of  institution,  size,  loca- 
tion, rate  of  witiidrawals.  composition  and 
quality  of  assets,  composition  of  dep>OEits 
and  liabilities,  and  ratio  of  reserves  and 
surplus  to  deposits  to  such  extent  as  the 
Board  may  deem  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  section, 

ic)  ADDmoNAL  LnsuiDiTY. — The  Board  may 
require  additional  liquidity  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  "special  liquidity 
requirement")  of  any  association  or  associa- 
tions If,  In  the  opinion   of  the   Board,  the 


composition  and  quality  of  assets,  or  the 
composition  of  deposits  and  liabilities,  or  the 
ratio  of  reserves  and  surplus  to  the  deposits 
of  the  association  or  associations  requires  a 
further  limitation  of  risk  to  protect  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  association  or 
associations.  The  total  of  the  general  liquid- 
ity required  under  subsection  (a)  hereof, 
and  the  special  liquidity  required  by  the 
Board  under  this  subsection,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 15  per  centum  of  the  obligation  of  the 
association  on  deposits  and  borrowings. 

(d)  CoMPtTTATioN.— The  amount  of  the 
general  liquidity  required  to  be  maintained 
by  each  association,  and  any  deficiencies  in 
such  liquidity,  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  daily  net  amounts  of  the 
association  covering  such  periods  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Board.  Any  special  liquid- 
ity required  of  any  association  shall  be  com- 
puted in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe. 

(e)  Penalties.— For  any  deficiency  in  the 
general  or  special  liquidity,  the  Board  may. 
m  Its  discretion,  assess  a  penalty  which  shall 
be — 

( 1 )  the  payment  by  the  association  to  the 
corporation  insuring  its  deposits  of  an 
amount  equal  to  such  percentage  per  annum 
as  the  Board  mav  fix.  not  greater  than  1  per- 
centage point  above  the  current  rate  for 
short-term  advances  charged  by  the  Federal 
h-me  loan  bank  of  which  it  is  a  member 
or  in  whose  district  its  principal  office  is  lo- 
c.\ted,  of  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  com- 
puted as  provldeu  in  subsection  (d),  or 

(2)  the  making  of  advances  to  the  asso- 
ciation by  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  of 
which  it  is  a  member  at  the  current  rate  for 
short-term  advances  by  that  home  loan  bank, 
and  the  pavment  by  the  association  to  the 
corporation' insuring  its  deposits  at  a  rate 
not  greater  than  1  per  centum  per  annum  nn 
those  advances. 

(f)  Reduction  op  Liquiditt;  Suspension 
op  RegLHREMENTs.— Whenever  the  Board 
deems  it  advisable,  in  order  to  enable  an  asso- 
ciation to  meet  requests  for  withdrawals  and 
other  existing  obligations,  the  Board  may, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  it  shall  impose, 
permit  the  association  to  reduce  Its  liquidity 
below  the  minimum  amount:  and  in  time  of 
national  emergency,  the  Board  may  suspend 
any  part  or  all'  of  the  liquidity  requirements 
provided  for  herein  for  such  period  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary  but  not  beyond  the 
duration  of  the  emergency. 

Chapter  8  —Enforcement 
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§801.  General  powers  of  Board 

The  Board  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
title  and  rules  and  regulations  made  under 
this  title.  In  the  enforcement  of  any  law  or 
regulation,  or  in  any  other  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  to  which  It  Is  a  party  or  In  which 
n  is  interested,  and  in  the  administration  of 
conservatorships  and  receiverships,  the  Board 
is   authorized   to   act   in   Its   own   name   and 
through  its  own  attorneys.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  title,  the  Board  shall  be 
subject  to  suit   (Other  than  suits  on  claims 
for  monev  damages)  by  any  association  or  di- 
rector or' officer  thereof  with  respect  to  any 
matter   under    this   title   or   any   other    ap- 
plicable  law,   or  rules  or  regulations  there- 
under, in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  association  Is  located,  or  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Board  may  be  served 
with  process  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
§  802.  Issuance  of  cease-and-desist  order 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  an  associa- 
tion' is  violating  or  has  violated,  or  the  Board 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  tne  asso- 
ciation   is    about    to    violate,    a    law,    rule, 
regulation,    or    charter    or    other    condition 
Imposed  in  writing  by  the  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  the  granting  of  any  application  or 
other  request  bv  the  association,  or  written 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Board,  or  is 
engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  Board  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  associa- 
tion   is    about    to    engage,    in    an    unsafe   or 
unsound  practice,  the  Board  may  issue  and 
serve  upon  the  association  a  notice  of  charges 
In  respect  thereof.  The  notice  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  facts  constituting  the  al- 
leged violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  or  practices,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  to  determine  whether  an  order  to  cease 
and  desist  therefrom  should  issue  against  the 
association.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a 
date   not  earlier   than  thirty  days  nor  later 
than  sixty  days  after  service  of  such  notice 
unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  is  set  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  the  association.  Un- 
less the  association  shall  appear  at  the  hear- 
ing by   a  duly  authorized  representative,   it 
shall   be   deemed   to   have   consented   to  the 
issuance  of  the  cease-and-desist  order.  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  the  record 
made  at  anv  such   hearing  the   Board  shall 
find  that  anv  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  spe'cifled   in   the  notice   of  charges 
has  been  established,  the   Board  may   issue 
and  serve  upon  the  association  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation  or 
practice.  Such  order  may,  by  provisions  which 
may  be  mandatory^  or  otherwise,  require  the 
association  and  its  directors,  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  agent*  to  cease  and  desist  from  the 
same,  and  further,  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  correct  the  conditions  resulting  from  any 
such  violation  or  practice. 
§  803.  Effective  date  of  cease-and-desist  order 
A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
service  of  such  order  upon  the  association 
concerned  (except  In  the  case  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become     effective     at     the     time     specified 
therein),  and  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable,   except    to    such    extent    as    It    Is 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 
5  804.  Temporary    cease-and-desist   order 

Whenever  the  Board  shall  determine  tb.t 
the  violation  or  threatened  violation  or  the 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  spec- 
ified In  the  notice  of  the  charges  served 
upon  the  association  pursuant  to  section  802 
or  the  continuation  thereof,  is  likely  to  cause 
insolvency  (as  defined  in  section  814(1))  or 
substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings 
of  the  association,  or  is  likely  to  otherwise 
seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  Its  sav- 
ings account  holders,  the  Board  may  Issue  a 
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temporary  order  requiring  the  aBsoclation  to 
cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation  or 
practice.  Such  order  shall  become  effective 
upon  service  upon  thj  association  and,  unless 
set  aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court 
in  proceedings  authorized  by  section  805, 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings puisu.int  to  such  notice  and  until 
such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss  the 
ch.irges  specified  In  such  notice  or,  if  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  Is  issued  against  the  as- 
sociation, until  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
order. 
3  805.  Injuncclon  to  suspend  order 

Within  ten  days  after  the  association  con- 
cerned has  been  served  u-ith  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  association  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  is  located  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  an  injunction  setting  aside,  lim- 
iting, or  suspending  the  enforcement,  opera- 
tion, or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursu.^.nt  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  association  under  section 
802.  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  Issue  such  injunction. 
§  806.  Enforcement  of  temporary  order 

In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation of,  or  failure  to  cbey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Board  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  Jurlsdictlou  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  is  located,  for  an  Injunction 
to  enforce  such  order,  and.  if  the  court  shall 
determine  that  there  has  been  such  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation  or  failure  to 
obey,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  covirt  to  Is- 
sue such  injunction. 
i  807.  Notice  of  intention  to  remove 

Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
any  director  or  officer  of  an  association  has 
committed  any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation, or  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which 
has  become  final,  or  has  engaged  or  partici- 
pated In  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In 
connection  with  the  association,  or  has  com- 
mitted or  engiged  in  any  act.  omission,  or 
practice  which  constitutes  a  breach  of  his 
fiduciary  duty  as  such  director  or  officer,  and 
the  Board  determines  that  the  association 
has  suffered  or  will  probably  suffer  substan- 
tial financial  loss  or  other  damage  or  that 
the  Interests  of  its  savings  account  holders 
could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of 
such  violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duty,  and  that  such  violation  or  prac- 
tice or  breach  of  ficiuclary  duty  is  one  In- 
volving personal  dishonesty  or  the  part  of 
such  director  or  officer,  the  Board  may  serve 
\ipon  such  director  or  officer  a  written  notice 
of  Its  intention  to  remove  him  from  office. 
As  used  in  this  section  and  in  sections  808, 
809.  810,  and  811.  the  term  "violation"  In- 
cludes without  limitation  any  action  (alone 
or  with  another  or  others!  for  or  toward 
causing,  bringing  about,  participating  In, 
counseling,  or  aiding  or  abetting  a  violation. 

§  808.  Notice  of  intention  to  remove  and  pro- 
hibition against  participation 
Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
any  director  or  officer  of  an  association,  by 
conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to  another 
savings  and  loan  association  or  other  busi- 
ness institution  which  resulted  In  substan- 
tial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has  evi- 
denced his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfitness 
to  continue  as  a  director  or  officer,  and, 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any 
other  person  participating  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  an  association,  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  such  association  or 
other  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
business  IrLstitutlon  which  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 


ness to  participate  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  association,  the  Board  may 
serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  a  written  notice  of  its  intention  to 
remove  him  frona  office  and/or  to  prohibit 
his  further  participation  In  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  association. 
§  808.  Temporary  suspension  of  prohibition 

In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer  of  an 
association  or  any  other  person  referred  to  In 
section  807  or  808,  the  Board  may,  If  it  deems 
It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  the  interests  of  its  savings  account 
holders,  by  written  notice  to  such  effect 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  from  office  and/ or  pro- 
hibit him  from  further  participation  In  any 
maixner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association.  Such  suspension  and /or  prohi- 
bition shall  become  effective  upon  service  of 
such  notice  and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court  In 
proceedings  authorized  by  section  811,  shall 
remain  In  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  served  under  section  807  or  808 
and  until  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dis- 
miss the  charges  specified  In  such  notice,  or, 
if  an  order  of  removal  and/or  prohibition  Is 
Issued  against  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person,  until  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
order.  Copies  of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be 
served  upon  the  association  of  which  he  is  a 
director  or  officer  or  in  the  conduct  of  whose 
affairs  he  has  participated. 
§  810.  Procedure  after  notice 

A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  a  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  from  office  and/or  to 
prohibit  Ills  participation  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  an  association,  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  facts  constituting  ground 
therefor,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
which  a  hearing  will  be  held  thereon.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier 
than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  notice, 
unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  is  set  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  (1)  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person,  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  or  (2)  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Unless  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  shall  appear  at  the  hearing 
in  person  or  by  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented 
to  the  Issuance  of  an  order  of  such  removal 
and /or  prohibition,  in  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing  the  Board  shall  find  that  tiny 
of  the  grounds  specified  in  such  notice  has 
been  established,  the  Board  may  issue  such 
orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from  office, 
and  or  prohibition  from  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association,  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order  shall 
become  effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  upon  such  association  and 
the  director,  officer,  or  other  person  con- 
cerned (except  In  the  case  of  an  order  issued 
upon  consent,  which  shall  become  effective  at 
the  time  specified  therein).  Such  order  shall 
remain  effective  and  enforceable  except  to 
such  extent  as  it  Is  stayed,  modified,  termi- 
nated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Board  or 
a  reviewing  court. 

§  811.  Injunction  against  suspension  or  pro- 
hibition 

Within  ten  days  after  any  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  has  been  suspended  from 
office  and/or  prohibited  from  participation 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  association 
under  section  809,  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  judicial  district  In 
which  the  home  office  of  the  association  Is 
located,  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of 
such  suspension  and/or  prohibition  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
section  807  or  808,  and  such  court  shall  have 


jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspension  and/or 

prohibition. 

§  812.  Removal,  suspension,  and  prohibition 

Whenever  any  director  or  officer  of  an  as- 
sociation, or  other  person  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  associa- 
tion. Is  charged  In  any  Information,  indict- 
ment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a  United 
States  attorney,  wnth  the  commission  of  or 
participation  in  a  felony  involving  dishonesty 
or  breach  of  trust,  the  Board  may,  by  written 
notice  served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person,  suspend  liini  from  office  and/or 
prohibit  him  from  further  participation  In 
any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  affairs  of 
the  association.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall 
also  be  served  upon  the  association.  Such 
suspension  and  or  prohibition  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  such  information,  indictment, 
or  complaint  is  finally  disposed  of  or  until 
terminated  by  the  Board.  In  the  event  that 
a  judgment  of  conviction  with  respect  to 
such  offense  is  entered  against  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person,  and  at  such  time  as 
such  judgment  is  not  subject  to  lurtlier  ap- 
pellate review,  the  Board  may  issue  and 
serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  an  order  removing  him  from  office 
and,  or  prohibiting  him  from  further  par- 
ticipation in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  association  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board.  A  copy  of  such 
order  shall  be  served  upon  such  association, 
whereupon  such  director  or  officer  shall 
cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such  as- 
sociation. A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other 
disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude 
the  Board  from  thereafter  instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  remove  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  from  office  and  or  to  prohibit 
further  participation  In  association  affairs, 
pursuant  to  section  807  or  808. 
§  813.  Functions  of  board  of  directors  after 
suspension 

If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  suspension 
of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  there  shall  be  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  an  association  less  than  a  quorum 
of  directors  not  so  sxispended,  all  powers 
and  functions  vested  In  or  exercisable  by  such 
board  shall  vest  in  and  be  exercisable  bv 
the  director  or  directors  on  the  Board  and 
not  so  suspended,  until  such  time  as  there 
shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors. 
In  the  event  all  of  the  directors  of  an  as- 
sociation are  suspended  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  the  Board  shall  appoint  persons  to 
serve  temporarily  as  directors  In  ttielr  place 
and  stead  pending  the  termination  of  such 
susf>ensions,  or  until  such  time  as  those  who 
have  been  suspended  cease  to  be  directors 
of  the  association  and  their  respective  suc- 
cessors take  office. 

§  814.  Appointment    of    conservator    or    re- 
ceiver: grounds 

The  grounds  for  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator or  receiver  for  an  association  shall 
be  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  Insolvency  In  that  the  assets  of  the 
association  are  less  than  Its  obligations  to  Its 
creditors  and  others.  Including  Its  members. 

(2)  Substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or 
earninfTS  due  to  any  violation  or  violations  of 
law,  rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  any  unsafe  or 
un.sound  practice  or  practices. 

(3)  An  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to 
transact  business. 

(4)  Willful  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  become  final. 

(5)  Concealment  of  books,  papers,  records, 
or  assets  of  the  association  or  refusal  to  sub- 
mit books,  papers,  records,  or  affairs  of  the 
association  for  Inspection  to  any  examiner  or 
to  any  lawful  agent  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  shall  have  exclusive  p>ower  and 
jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver. If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  a 
ground  for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator 
or  receiver  as  herein  pro\-lde<i  exists,  the 
Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint  ex  parte  and 
without  notice  a  conservator  or  receiver  for 
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the  association.  In  the  event  of  such  ap- 
pointment, the  association  may,  within 
thirty  days  thereafter,  bring  an  action  in  the 
rmted  States  district  court  for  the  judicial 
ciistrlct  In  which  the  home  office  of  such 
.association  is  located,  or  in  the  United  States 
D.strlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
lor  an  order  requiring  the  Board  to  remove 
suc'ii  conservator  or  receiver,  and  the  court 
FUall  upon  the  merits  dismiss  sucii  action  or 
direct  the  Board  to  remove  such  conservator 
or  receiver.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  given 
precedence  over  other  cases  pending  in  such 
courts,  and  shall  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  such  an  action, 
the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
action  or  proceeding  authorized  under  this 
subsection  to  wliich  the  association  is  a  party 
shall  stay  such  action  or  proceeding  during 
the  pendency  of  the  action  for  removal  of 
the  conservator  or  receiver. 
§  815.  Appointment  without  notice 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
Board  may,  without  any  requirement  of  no- 
tice. he2iring,  or  other  action,  appoint  a  con- 
servator or  receiver  for  an  association  in  the 
event  that^ — 

(1)  The  association,  by  resolution  of  Its 
board  of  directors  or  of  its  depositors  and 
obligors  or  members,  consents  to  such  ap- 
pointment, or 

{ 2 )  The  association  is  removed  from  mem- 
bership In  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or 
its  status  as  an  Institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  is  terminated. 
§816.  Remedies  exclusive 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chap- 
ter, no  court  may  take  any  action  for  or  to- 
ward the  removal  of  any  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver, or  except  at  the  instance  of  the  Board, 
restrain  or  affect  the  exercise  of  powers  or 
functions  of  a  conservator  or  receiver. 
I  817.  Conservators 

A  conservator  shall  have  all  the  powers  of 
the  depositors  and  obligors  or  the  members, 
the  directors,  and  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion and  shall  be  authorized  to  operate  the 
association  In  Its  own  name  or  to  conserve 
its  assets  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
appoint  only  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  as  receiver  for  an  association, 
and  said  Corporation  shall  have  power  to 
buy  at  Its  own  sale  as  receiver,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Board.  The  Board  may.  with- 
out any  requirement  of  notice,  hsaring,  or 
other  action,  replace  a  conservator  with 
another  conservator  or  with  a  receiver,  but 
any  such  replacement  shall  not  affect  any 
right  which  the  association  may  have  to  ob- 
tain judicial  review  of  the  original  appoint- 
ment, except  that  any  removal  under  section 
814,  815,  or  816  shall  be  removal  of  the  con- 
sen'ator  or  receiver  in  office  at  the  time  of 
such  removal. 
5  818.  Venue  of  hearings;  judicial  review 

Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this  chapter 
shallbe  held  In  the  Federal  judicial  district 
or  in  the  territory  in  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  is  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Such  hearing  shall 
be  private,  unless  the  Board,  in  Us  discre- 
tion, after  fullv  considering  the  views  of  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing,  determines  that 
a  public  hearing  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  After  such  hearing,  and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  Board  has  noti- 
fied the  parties  that  the  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  final  decision,  the  Board 
shall  render  its  decision  (which  shall  include 
findings  of  fact  upon  which  its  decision  Is 
predicated)  and  shall  issue  and  cau.<=e  to  be 
served  upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an 
order  or  orders  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  Judicial  review  of 
any  such  order  shall  be  exclusively  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  section  819.  and  section 


820.  Unless  a  petition  for  review  Is  timely 
filed  in  a  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States,  as  hereinafter  provided  In  section  819, 
and  thereafter  until  the  record  in  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  filed  as  so  provided,  the 
Board  may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice 
and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper, 
modifv,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  record,  the 
Board  may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
any  such  order  with  permission  of  the  court. 
§  819.  Judicial  review 

Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any  person 
required  by  an  order  issued  under  this  chap- 
ter   to    cease    and    desist    from    any    of    the 
violations    or    practices    stated    herein    may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  section  818   (other  than  an  order  issued 
witJi  the   consent  of  the  association  or  the 
director  or  officer  or  other  person  concerned, 
or   an   order  issued   under   section   812),   by 
filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for   the   circuit  in   which   the   home 
office  of  the  association  is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
after   the   date   of   service   of   such   order,   a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
Board  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  sh:\U  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record   in   the   proceeding,  as 
provided  in  section  2112   of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petlUon.  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
which   upon   the   fiUng   of    the   record   shall 
except  as  provided   in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  818  be  inclusive,  to  affirm,   modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
the  order  of  the  Board.  Review  of  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  as  provided  in  chapter 
7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall   be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to    review    by    the    Supreme    Court    upon 
certiorari  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  820.  Orders  of  Board  stayed  only  by  express 
order  of  court 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  for  ju- 
dicial   re\iew    under    section    819    shall    not 
unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  op- 
erate as  a  stay  of  any  order  Issued   by  the 
Board. 
§  821.  Judicial  enforcement 

The  Board  may  In  Its  discretion  apply  to 
the  United  St.ates  district  court,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  is  located,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  effective  and  outstanding  notice 
or  order  issued  by  the  Board  under  this 
chapter,  and  such  courts  shall  have  jurlsdlc- 
tloh  and  power  to  order  and  require  com- 
pliance therewith,  but  except  as  otherwise 
prortded  in  this  subsection  no  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by  Injunction  or 
otherwise  the  issuance  or  enforcement  of 
any  notice  or  order  under  this  subsection, 
or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or 
set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order.  Any  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding  insti- 
tuted under  this  chapter  by  an  association 
or  a  director  or  officer  thereof,  may  allow  to 
any  such  party  such  reasonable  expenses 
and  attorneys' "fees  as  It  deems  just  and 
proper,  and  such  expenses  and  fees  shall  be 
paid  by  the  association  or  from  its  assets. 
§  822.  Ancillary  provisions 

In  the  course  of  or  in  connection  with  any 
proceeding  under  this  chapter,  the  Board 
or  any  member  thereof  or  a  designated  rep- 
resentative of  the  Board,  including  any  per- 
son designated  to  conduct  any  hearing  under 
this  chapter,  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken  depositions,  to  and  to  issue,  revoke, 
quash,  or  modify  subpenas  and  subpenas 
duces  tecum:  and  the  Board  is  empowered 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 


to  any  such  proceedings.  The  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents 
provided  for  in  this  section  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  any  State  or  In  any  ter- 
ritory at  any  designated  place  where  such 
proceeding  Is  being  conducted.  Any  party  to 
proceedings  under  this  chapter  may  apply  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  In  any  territory  in  which 
such  proceeding  Is  being  conducted,  or  where 
the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  buslne£E.  for 
enforcement  of  any  subpena  or  subpena 
duces  tecum  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  order  and  require  compliance  there- 
with. Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.  All  expenses 
of  the  Board  or  of  the  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation  in  connection  with  this 
chapter  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnls- 
tratlve  expenses. 
S  823.  Methods  of  service 

Any  service  required  or  authorized  to  be 
made  by  the  Board  under  this  chapter  may 
be  made  by  registered  mail,  or  In  such  other 
manner  reasonably  calculated  to  give  actual 
notice  as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  or 
otherwise  provide. 
5  824.  Criminal  penalties 

Any  director  or  officer,  or  former  director 
or  officer,  of  an  association,  or  any  other 
person,  against  whom  there  Is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  (which  is  an 
order  which  has  become  final)  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
section  809.  810.  or  812.  and  who — 

( 1 )  participates  in  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  such  association,  or  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  solicits  or  procures,  or 
transfers  or  attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or 
attemps  to  vot«  any  proxies,  consents,  or 
authorizations  In  respect  to  any  voting  rights 
In  such  association,  or 

(2)  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Board,  votes  for  a  director  or  serves  or 
acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  any 
Institution  the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

shall    upon    conviction    be    fined    not    more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 
I  825.  Criminal  penalty  for  refusal  to  turn 

over  property 
Whenever   a   conservator   or   receiver   ap- 
pointed   by   the   Board   demands   possession 
of  the  property,  business,  and  assets  of  any 
association,  or  of  any  part  thereof,   the  re- 
fusal bv  any  director,   officer,  employee,  or 
agent   of   such   association    to   comply   with 
the   demand  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year:  or  both. 
f  826.  Definitions 
As  used  In  this  subsection — 
(1)     The    terms    "cease-and-desist    order 
which  has  become  final"  and  "order  which 
has  become  final"  mean  a  cease-and-desist 
order  or  an  order,  issued  by  the  Board  with 
the  consent  of  the  association  or  the  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  concerned,  or  with 
respect  to  which  no  petition  for  review  of 
the  action  of  the  Board  has  been  filed  and 
perfected  in  a  court  of  appeals  as  specified 
In  section  819.  or  with  respect  to  which  the 
acUon   of   the   court  In  which  said  petition 
Is  so  filed  Is  not  subject  to  further  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
proceedings  provided  for  In  that  section,  or 
an  order  Issued,  under  section  812. 

(2 1  The  term  State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  The  term  "territory"  includes  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  and  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 
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(4)  The  terms  "district",  "district  court", 
"district  court  of  the  United  States",  and 
"Judicial  district"  shall  have  the  meanings 
defined  in  section  451  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  2001.  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  Is  redesignated  as  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
:in  other  provisions  of  Federal  law  expressly 
referring  to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  are  amended  by 
changing  that  name  to  read  "Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation". 

Sec.  2002.  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  410  la)  Except  with  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Corporation,  no  insured  in- 
btitutlon  shall — 

"  1 1 )  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  other 
institution; 

"(2)  assume  liability  to  pay  any  deposits, 
share  accounts,  or  similar  liabilities  of  any 
other  institution; 

"(3)  transfer  assets  to  any  other  institu- 
tion in  consideration  of  the  assumption  of 
liabilities  for  any  portion  of  the  deposits, 
share  accounts,  or  similar  liabilities  of  such 
insured  Institution. 

"(b)  Notice  of  any  proposed  transaction 
for  which  approval  is  required  under  subsec- 
tion (ai  (referred  to  hereafter  in  this  section 
as  a  'merger  transaction')  shall,  unless  the 
Corporation  finds  that  It  must  act  im- 
mediately in  order  to  prevent  the  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  Institutions  Involved,  be 
published — 

"(li  prior  to  the  granting  of  approval  of 
such  transaction, 

"(2)  In  a  form  approved  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

"(3)  at  appropriate  intervals  during  a  pe- 
riod at  least  as  long  as  the  period  allowed 
for  furnishing  a  report  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  and 

"(4 1  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  community  or  communities  where  the 
main  offices  of  the  Institutions  involved  are 
located,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  newspap>er 
in  any  such  community,  then  In  the  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  near- 
est thereto. 

"(C)  In  the  Interests  of  uniform  stand- 
ards, before  acting  on  any  application  for 
approval  of  a  nierger  transaction,  the  Cor- 
poration, unless  it.  finds  that  It  must  act 
immediately  in  order  to  prevent  the  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  Institutions  involved, 
shall  request  a  repiTrt  on  the  competitive 
factors  involved  from  the  Attorney  General, 
■rhe  report  shall  be  furnished  within  thirty 
calendar  days  of  the  date  on  which  it  is 
requested,  or  within  ten  calendar  days  of 
such  date  if  the  Corporation  advises  the  At- 
torney General  that  an  emergency  exists  re- 
quiring exp>editious  action. 

"(d)   The  Corporation  shall  not  approve — 

"(A)  any  proposed  merger  transaction 
which  would  result  In  a  monopoly,  or  which 
would  be  In  furtherance  of  any  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to  attempt 
to  monopolize  the  business  of  thrift  Institu- 
tions  in   any   part  of   the  United  States,  or 

"iB)  any  other  proposed  merger  transac- 
tion whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  substantially  to  lessen  compe- 
tition, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  In  any  other  manner  would  be  In 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  it  tlnds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public 
Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action in  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
o:  the  community  to  be  served. 
In  every  case,  the  Corporation  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  financial  and  mana- 
gerial resources  and  future  prospects  of  the 
existing  and  proposed  institutions,  and  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 


"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any  approval 
by  it  pursuant  to  this  subsection  of  a  pro- 
posed merger  transaction.  If  the  Corporation 
has  found  that  It  must  act  Immediately  to 
prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the 
institutions  involved  and  the  report  on  the 
competitive  factors  has  been  dispensed  with. 
the  transaction  may  be  consummated  im- 
mediately upon  approval  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. If  the  Corporation  has  advised  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  existence  of  an  emer- 
gency requiring  expeditious  action  and  has 
requested  the  report  on  the  competltve  fac- 
tors within  ten  days,  the  transaction  may 
not  be  consummated  before  the  fifth  cal- 
endar day  after  the  date  of  approval  by  the 
Corporation.  In  all  other  cases,  the  transac- 
tion may  not  be  consummated  before  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval by  the  Corporation. 

"(f)(1)  Any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action shall  be  commenced  prior  to  the  earli- 
est time  under  subsection  (e)  at  which  a 
merger  transaction  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  might  be  consummated.  The  com- 
mencement of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Corporation's  approval 
unless  the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically 
order.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  re- 
view de  novo  the  Issues  presented. 

"(2)  In  any  judicial  proceeding  attacking 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  sub- 
section (d)  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
transaction  alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  2), 
the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
identical  with  those  that  the  Corporation  Is 
directed  to  apply  under  subsection   (d). 

"(3)  Up)on  the  consummation  of  a  merger 
transaction  in  compliance  with  this  section 
and  after  the  termination  of  any  antitrust 
litigation  commenced  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed In  this  subsection,  or  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  such  period  If  no  such  litigation 
is  commenced  therein,  the  transaction  may 
not  thereafter  be  attacked  in  any  Judicial 
proceeding  on  the  grovmd  that  it  alone  and 
of  itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust laws  other  than  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1890  (section  2  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  15  U.S.C.  2),  but  nothing  In  this 
section  shall  exempt  any  institution  result- 
ing from  a  merger  transaction  from  comply- 
ing with  the  antitrust  laws  after  the  con- 
summation of  such  transaction. 

"(4)  In  any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action approved  by  the  Corporation  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  Corporation,  and  any 
State  banking  supervisory  agency  having  Ju- 
risdiction within  the  State  Involved,  may 
appear  as  a  party  of  Its  own  motion  and  as  of 
right,  and  be  represented  by  its  counsel. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C. 
1-7),  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the  Clay- 
ton Act,  15  U.S.C.  12-27),  and  any  other 
Acts  In  pari  materia. 

"(h)  The  Corporation  shall  Include  In  Its 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  description 
of  each  merger  transaction  approved  by  it 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report, 
along  with  the  following  information: 

"  ( 1 )  the  name  and  total  resources  of  each 
Institution  Involved; 

"(2)  whether  a  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (4), 
and,  if  so,  a  summary  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  substance  of  such  report;  and 

"(3)  a  statement  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
basis  for  its  approval." 

Sec.  2003  (a)  Whenever  a  financial  insti- 
tution which  Is  InsuiTd  by  one  insuring  cor- 
poration ( referred  to  in  this  subsection  as 
the  former  Insurer)  becomes  Insured  by  the 
other  Insuring  corporation    (referred   to  In 


this  subsection  as  the  latter  Insurer)  with- 
out any  Intervening  period  during  which  it 
is  insured  by  neither  insuring  corporation — 

( 1 )  on  the  date  (referred  to  In  this  section 
as  the  date  of  change)  on  which  the  institu- 
tion becomes  Insured  by  the  latter  Insurer.  It 
shall  cease  to  be  Insured  insofar  as  the  for- 
mer Insurer  is  concerned; 

(2)  the  obligations  to  and  rights  of  the 
former  insurer,  depositors  and  account  hold- 
ers of  the  institution,  the  institution  itself, 
and  other  persons  arising  out  of  any  claim 
made  prior  to  the  date  of  change  remain  un- 
impaired; 

(3)  all  claims  not  made  prior  to  the  date 
of  change  but  which  would  have  been  prop- 
erly payable  by  the  former  Insurer  If  made 
prior  to  that  date  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
latter  iiisurer;  and 

(4)  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 
of  change,  the  former  Insurer  shall  pay  to 
the  latt«r  Insurer  the  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  amount  payable  by  a  former  in- 
surer to  the  latter  insurer  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(4)  is  the  net  charges  for 
insurance  paid  by  the  financial  Institution 
to  the  former  Insurer  during  the  applicable 
surplus  accumulation  period  less  the  finan- 
cial institution's  pro  rata  share  of  the  former 
Insurer's  expenses  and  losses,  as  determined 
pursuant   to   subsection    (c). 

(c)  A  financial  institution's  pro  rata 
share  of  Its  former  Insurer's  expenses  and 
losses  is— 

(A)  the  sum  of  all  costs,  expenses,  and 
insurance  losses  Incurred  by  the  former  In- 
surer during  the  applicable  surplus  accumu- 
lation period 

multiplied  by — 

(B)  the  average  withdrawable  funds  of  the 
Institution  during  the  applicable  surplus  ac- 
cumulation period 

divided  by — 

(C)  the  average  of  total  deposits  of  all 
financial  Institutions  insured  by  the  former 
insurer  during  the  same  period. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "financial  Institution' 
means  either  an  insured  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  or  an  insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  401   of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "Insuring  corporation" 
means  either  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CoiTX)ratlon  or  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  term  "becomes 
Insured"  Includes  the  case  of  a  financial  In- 
stitution which  is  insured  by  one  insuring 
corporation  merging  with,  selling  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  its  assets  to,  or  consolidating 
Into,  any  financial  Institution  which  is  in- 
sured by  the  other  insuring  corporation. 

1 4 )  In  the  case  of  any  change  of  Insuring 
corporations  such  as  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  applicable  sur- 
plus acctimulation  period  is  the  period 
commencing  on  the  most  recent  date  on 
which  the  institution  In  question  became  in- 
sured by  the  former  insuring  corporation, 
and  ending  at  the  end  of  that  corpwrations 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  that  cor- 
poration's fiscal  year  within  which  the  date 
of  change  falls. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  define  any  term  used  in  this 
section  and  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
any  calculation  or  determnlatlon  under  this 
section  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Sec.  2004  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1726(a))  is 
amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  In- 
sure the  accounts  and  deposits  of  all  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and  of  all 
Federal  savings  associations. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  insure  the  ac- 
counts and  deposits  of  mutual  savings  banks 
not  eligible  to  make  application  to  become 
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insured  bankB  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  and  homestead  associations,  and 
cooperative  banks  chartered  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  State,  District,  territory, 
or  possession." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1726(b)) 
is  amended  to  read:  "Application  for  such 
insurance  shall  be  made  Immediately  by  each 
institution  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  and  may  be  made  at  any 
time  by  any  Institution  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section." 

SEC  2005.  (a)  Section  406(a)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  use.  1729(a)  (2)  )  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  loan". 

(b)  Section  406(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting,  immediately  after  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations"  the  first 
place  it  appears  therein,  "or  Federal  savings 
association";  and  ^ 

(2)  by  striking,  in  clause  (4)  thereof,    and 

(c)'The  first  sentence  of  section  406(c)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  a  Federal  savings  association" 
immediately  after  "a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association".  .      „  .. 

Sec  2006.  Section  407(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730(a)  )  is  amended 
by  cliangmg  "other  than  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association"  to  read  "referred  to  In 
section  403(a)  (2)  of  this  title". 

Sec  2007.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
use.  1815)  is  amended  by  changing  "and 
any  State  nonmember  bank."  to  read  ",  any 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank  which 
is  a  successor  of  a  mutual  savings  bank 
which  was  an  insured  bank  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Savings  Inftitu- 
tions  Act,  and  any  other  State  nonmember 
bank  except  a  mutual  savings  bank  which 
was  not  an  insured  bank  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Savings  Institu- 
tions Act,". 

Sec.  2008.  (a)  The  sixteenth  paragraph  of 
section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
use.  333 )  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  19(1)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"or  by  a  mutual  savings  bank,". 

Sec.  2009.  Section  602(d)  (11)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  474(11)  )  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "deposits  or"  immediately  before 
"s,-ivings  and  loan  accounts". 

Sec.  2010.  Section  5(d)  (14)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "institution"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears "(except  a  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion)". 

Sec.  2011.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section : 
"§  878.  Defamation  of  institutions 

"Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly  makes, 
issues,  circulates,  transmits,  or  causes  or 
knowingly  permits  to  be  made,  issued,  cir- 
culated, or  transmitted,  any  statement  or 
rumor,  written,  printed,  reproduced  in  any 
manner,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  which  is  un- 
true in  fact  and  is  directly  or  by  Inference 
false,  malicious  in  that  It  Is  calculated  to 
Injure  reputation  or  business,  or  derogatory 
to  the  reputation,  financial  condition,  or 
standing  of  any  Federal  savings  association, 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  or  any  institution  the  accounts 
of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  that  chapter  is  amended  by  adding 
"878.  Defamation  of  Institutions." 
Sec.  2012.    (a)    Section  212  of  title  18  of 
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the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"5  212.  Offer  of  loan  or  gratuity  to  bank 
examiner 
"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  bank  which  Is  a  m.ember  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  deposits  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  of  any  member  of 
any  Federal  home  loan  bank  or  any  institu- 
tion the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 
or  of  any  land  bank.  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociation, or  other  institution  subject  to  ex- 
amination bv  a  farm  credit  examiner,  or  of 
any  small  business  investment  company, 
makes  or  grants  any  loan  or  gratuity,  to  any 
examiner  or  assistant  examiner  who  exam- 
ines or  has  authority  to  examine  such  bank, 
corporation,  member,  or  institution,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and  may 
be  fined  a  further  sum  equal  to  the  money 
so   loaned   or   gratuity   given. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 213  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  all  public 
examiners  and  assistant  examiners  who  ex- 
amine member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  Insured  banks,  or  members  of  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank  or  Insured  Institti- 
tlons,  whether  appointed  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  by  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  agent,  or  by  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  or  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  or  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  or  by  the  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation,  or  by  any  Federal  home 
loan  bank,  or  appointed  or  elected  under 
the  laws  of  anv  State;  but  shall  not  apply 
to  private  examiners  or  assistant  examiners 
employed  only  by  a  clearinghouse  associa- 
tion, or  by  the  directors  of  a  bank,  corpora- 
tion, meniber.  or  insured  Institution. 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 213  of  this  title  shall  prohibit  (1)  any 
such  officer,  director,  or  employee  from  mak- 
ing, or  an  examiner  or  assistant  examiner 
from  accepting,  from  any  such  bank,  corpo- 
ration, member.  Institution,  association,  or 
organization,  a  loan  In  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $30,000  which  Is  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  a  home  owned  and  occupied  or  to  be 
owned  and  occupied  by  such  examiner  or 
assistant  examiner,  or  (2 1  any  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  of  any  national  banking 
association  or  State  bank  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  making, 
or  any  examiner  or  assistant  examiner  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corporation  from 
•icceptlng,  a  loan  from  any  such  bank  under 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Corporation  but 
no  examiner  or  assistant  examiner  to  whom 
such  a  loan  Is  made  shall,  as  long  as  the 
loan  remains  outstanding,  participate  In  any 
examination  of  the  insUtutlon  by  which  the 
loan  was  made." 

Sec.  2013.  Section  213  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  213.  Acceptance  of  loan  or  gratuity  by 
bank  examiner 
"■Whoever,  being  an  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner  of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  or  banks  the  deposits  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insvirance  Corporation,  or  members  of  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank  or  institutions  the 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  or  a  farm 
credit  examiner,  or  an  examiner  of  small 
business  investment  companies,  accepts  a 
loan  or  gratuity  from  any  bank,  corporation, 
member,  institution,  association,  or  organi- 
zation examined  by  him  or  from  any  jjcrson 
connected  therewith,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  may  be  fined  a  further 
sum  equal  to  the  money  so  loaned  or  gratuity 
given,  and  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding 
office  as  such  examiner." 


Sec.  2014.  (a)  Section  214  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"I  214.  Offer  for  procurement  of  certain  loans 
or  discounts 
"Whoever  stipulates  for  or  gives  or  receives. 
or  consents  or  agrees  to  give  or  receive,  any 
fee.  commission,  bonus,  or  thing  of  value  for 
procuring  or  endeavoring  to  procure  from 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank,  any  advance,  loan,  or  ex- 
tension of  credit  or  discount  or  purchase  of 
any  obligation  or  commitment  with  respect 
thereto,  either  directly  from  such  Federal 
Reserve  bank  or  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
or  Indirectly  through  any  financing  institu- 
tion, unless  such  fee,  commission,  bonus,  or 
thing  of  value  and  all  material  facts  with 
respect  to  the  arrangement  or  understanding 
therefor  shaU  be  disclosed  in  wTltlng  In  the 
application  or  request  for  such  advance,  loan, 
extension  of  credit,  discount,  purchase,  or 
commitment,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  changing  "Offer  for  pro- 
curement of  Federal  Reserve  bank  loan  and 
discount  of  commercial  paper"  to  read  "Offer 
for  procurement  of  certain  loans  or  dis- 
counts". 

Sec  2015.  Section  215  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1215.  Receipt  of  commissions  or  gifts  for 
procuring  loans 
"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  attorney  of  any  bank,  the 
deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or  of  a  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  bank,  or  of  any 
member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  of 
any  institution  the  accounts  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, except  as  provided  by  law,  stipulates 
for  or  receives  or  consents  or  agrees  to  re- 
ceive any  fee,  commission,  gift,  or  thing  of 
value,  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
for  procuring  or  endeavoring  to  procure  for 
such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  for  any 
other  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  from  any 
such  bank,  corporation,  member,  or  institu- 
tion, any  loan  or  extension  or  renewal  of  loan 
or  substitution  of  security,  or  the  purchase  or 
discount  or  acceptance  of  any  paper,  note, 
draft,  check,  or  bill  of  exchange  by  any  such 
bank,  corporation,  member,  or  institution, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.   2016.   Section  655   of   title   18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  t«  read  as 
follows: 
"S  655.  Theft  by  bank  examiner 

"Whoever,  being  a  bank  examiner  or  assist- 
ant examiner,  steals,  or  unlawfully  takes,  or 
unlawfully  conceals  any  money,  note,  draft, 
bond,  or  security  or  any  other  property  of 
value  in  the  possession  of  any  bank  or  bank- 
ing Institution  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  which  Is  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
or  of  any  member  of  any  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  of  any  Institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation,  or  from  any  B.T.fe  deposit 
box  in  or  adjacent  to  the  premises  of  such 
bank,  member,  or  institution,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both;  but  if  the  amount 
tp.ken  or  concealed  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  ye^r,  or  both; 
and  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding  ofBce 
as  a  national  bank  examiner,  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  examiner,  or  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  examiner,  or  as  an  ex- 
aminer of  any  such  member  or  institution. 

"This  section  shall  apply  to  all  public  ex- 
aminers and  assistant  examiners  who  ex- 
amine member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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System  or  banks  the  depoelts  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, or  members  of  any  Federal  home 
loan  bank  or  Institutions  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation,  whether  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  by  a  Federal  Reserve  agent,  by  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  or  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  or  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  or  by  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  appointed  or 
elected  under  the  laws  of  any  State;  but  shall 
not  apply  to  private  examiners  or  assistant 
examiners  employed  only  by  a  clearinghouse 
association,  or  by  the  directors  of  a  bank, 
member,  or  insured  institution." 

Sec.  2017.  Section  657  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'•§  657.  Lending,  credit,  and  insurance  insti- 
tutions 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  agent, 
or  employee  of  or  connected  in  any  capacity 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Farmers'  Home  Adnainistration. 
or  any  land  bank,  intermediate  credit  bank, 
bank  for  cooperatives,  or  any  lending,  mort- 
gage. Insurance,  credit,  or  savings  and  loan 
corporation  or  association  authorized  or  act- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  member  of  any  Federal  home  loan  bank 
or  any  Institution  the  accounts  of  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation,  or  any  small  business  invest- 
ment company,  and  whoever,  being  a  re- 
ceiver of  any  such  institution,  or  agent  or 
employee  of  the  receiver,  embezzles,  ab- 
stracts, purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any 
moneys,  funds,  credits,  securities,  or  other 
things  of  value  belonging  to  any  such  agency, 
bank,  corporation,  association,  member,  or 
Inatitutlon.  or  pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted 
to  its  care,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  .?5.000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both;  but  U  the  amount  or  value  embezzled, 
abstracted,  purloined,  or  misapplied  does  not 
exceed  »100.  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
H.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

Sec.  2018.  (a)  Section  1006  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"5  1006.  Federal  credit  insUtutlon  entries,  re- 
ports, and  transactions 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  agent, 
or  employee  of  or  connected  In  any  capacity 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation, 
any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  act- 
ing through  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion, or  any  land  bank,  intermediate  credit 
bank,  bank  for  cooperatives,  or  any  lending, 
mortgage.  Insurance,  credit,  or  savings  and 
loan  corporation  or  association  authorized 
or  acting  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  member  of  any  Federal  home  loan 
bank  or  any  institution  the  account  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  or  any  small  business  in- 
vestment company,  with  Intent  to  defraud 
any  such  institution  or  any  other  company. 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  examiner, 
or  agent  of  any  such  institution  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
makes  any  false  entry  In  any  book,  report, 
or  statement  of  or  to  any  such  Institution, 
or  without  being  duly  authorized,  draws  any 


order  or  bill  of  exchsinge,  makes  any  accept- 
ance, or  Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any 
note,  debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation, 
or  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree,  or,  with  Intent  to  defniud 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or 
any  bank,  corporation,  member.  Institution, 
or  association  referred  to  In  this  section,  par- 
ticipates or  shares  In  or  receives  directly  or 
Indirectly  any  money,  profit,  property,  or 
benefits  through  any  transaction,  loan,  com- 
mission, contract,  or  any  other  act  of  any 
such  agency,  bank,  corporation,  member.  In- 
stitution, or  association,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both." 

(b)  Section  1014  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  Institution 
whose  deposits  or  accounts  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
or  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion'". 

Sec.  2019.  Section  1906  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  1906.  Ertsclosure  of  Information  by  bank 
examiner 

"Whoever,  being  an  examiner,  public  or 
private,  discloses  the  names  of  borrowers  or 
the  collateral  for  loans  of  any  member  bank 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  bank  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  or  of  any  member  of  any  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  or  any  institution  the 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  examined  by 
him,  to  other  than  the  proper  officers  of  such 
bank,  member,  or  Institution,  without  first 
having  obtained  the  express  permission  in 
writing  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
as  to  a  national  bank  or  a  district  bank,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  to  a  State  member  bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  to  any 
other  Insured  bank,  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  as  to  any  member  of  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  other  than  those 
the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  In  accord- 
ance With  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  or  as  to  any  institution 
the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  or 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  such  bank, 
member,  or  institution,  except  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
or  by  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  House  thereof,  or  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  or  either  House  dtily  au- 
thorized, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

Sec.  2020.   Section   1909  of  title   18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 
"I  1909.  Examiner  performing  other  services 

■Whoever,  being  a  national  bank  examiner. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  ex- 
aminer, farm  credit  examiner,  or  an  examiner 
or  assistant  examiner  of  members  of  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank  or  institutions  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  performs  any 
other  service,  for  compensation,  for  any  bank 
or  banking  or  loan  association,  or  for  any 
such  member  or  Institution,  or  for  any  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  savings  and  loan 
association,  homestead  association,  or  co- 
operative bank,  or  for  any  officer,  director,  or 
employee  thereof,  or  for  any  person  con- 
nected therewith  In  any  capacity,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  ImprUoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  2021.  The  Home  Owners"  Loan  Act  of 
1933  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

•  Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Board  shall  Issue  regu- 
lations, whose  effective  date  is  not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  the  one-year  period  which  be- 
gins on  the  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 


ment of  the  Federal  Savings  Institutions  Act, 
In  accordance  with  Its  authority  under  that 
Act  before  Issuing  any  charters  under  that 
Act. 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulations  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  no  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion may  be  Incorporated  by  the  Board; 

"(21  no  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion may  be  converted  Into  any  other  insti- 
tution except  under  the  Federal  Savings 
Institutions  Act  or  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5(ii  of  this  Act;  and 

"  1 3 )  no  Institution  may  be  converted  into 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association." 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  E. 
FOG ARTY 

Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  TternanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fetv 
weeks  ago,  it  was  my  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  attend  a  dedication  ceremony 
in  memory  of  our  late  friend  and  col- 
league. John  Edward  Fogarty.  John  was 
a  member  of  the  Navy's  Construction 
Battalion  during  the  last  World  War. 
and  on  September  23  at  Davis\111e.  R.I.. 
one  of  the  Seabees"  training  centers  was 
renamed  Camp  Fogarty. 

Two  of  John  Fogarty's  best  friends  in 
this  House  were  special  guests  at  this 
dedication  ceremony,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  Honorable  Robert 
SiKES,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Michael  Kirwan.  Representa- 
tive SiKES,  who  first  suggested  that  such 
a  center  be  named  in  memory  of  our  late 
friend  and  colleague,  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  insert 
in  the  Record,  Representative  SncEs' 
poignant  and  fitting  tribute  in  memory 
of  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty: 

Dedication  or  Camp  Pogahty 
(Exercises  naming  the  Seabee  Combat  Train- 
ing Camp,  Davlsvllle.  R.I.,  for  the  late  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Fogarty) 
It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  during  this  year 
which  marks  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Seabees.  a  Rhode  Island  Seabee  Installa- 
tion should  be  named  In  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Rhode  Island's  best  known  and  best 
liked  Seabee  veteran,  the  late  United  States 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty.  His  mortal 
remains  are  burled  In  St.  Ann's  Cemetery, 
Cranston,  and  It's  here  In  Rhode  Island  that 
the  memory  of  this  great  man  remains  fresh- 
est, the  gratitude  for  all  he  did  Is  deepest, 
and  that  pride  In  the  distinguished  career 
of  a  man  who  started  out  In  life  as  a  brick- 
layer is  strongest. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, It  was  my  privilege  to  suggest  that 
this  Installation  be  named  In  honor  of  John 
Fogarty's  memory.  I  am  pleased  Indeed  that 
the  Navy  promptly  agreed.  Admiral  A.  C. 
Husband,  Commander  of  the  Naval  Faculties 
Engineering  Command,  expressed  the  Navy 
Department"s  enthusiasm  for  the  ceremony 
In  which  we  participate  today  and  I  am  privi- 
leged that  we  can  be  together  on  this  occa- 
sion to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  always 
embarrassed  by  praise,  who  avoided  pub- 
licity, and  who  did  his  Job  as  a  Congressman 


^th  utter  sincerity  and  with  complete  ded- 
ication—just  as  do  the  Seabees. 

The  biography  that  appeared  for  so  many 
rears  in  the  Consrressto7uiJ  Directory  under 
his  name  was  imposing  in  its  simplicity  and 
dlEtnlty.  It  read  merely:  "John  Edward  Po- 
e.irtv.  Democrat,  of  Harmony.  Rhode  Island, 
elected  In  1940;  reelected  to  succeeding 
congresses."  ^       ^  ^ 

His  public  papers  have  been  donated 
through  the  generosity  of  his  beloved  wife, 
Luise,  to  Providence  College.  They  constitute 
a  complete  record  of  his  great  work  In  the 
legislative  fields  cf  public  health  and  other 
medical  and  social  problems.  A  biography  of 
John  Fogarty  based  on  these  papers  would 
be  a  contribution  to  the  people's  understand- 
ing'of  the  problems  of  government  In  our 
time.  He  gained  his  understanding  of  those 
problems  as  a  bricklayer  who  began  his  ap- 
prenticeship m  January  of  1932  during  the 
worst  of  the  great  dtpresilon.  who  became  a 
journeyman  member  of  Local  1  of  his  union 
in  May  of  1938.  who  became  president  of  his 
Icoal,  who  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  1940.  and  who  left  Con- 
gress in  time  of  war  to  serve  his  country  in  a 
different  way  in  the  Seabees. 

He  was  very  proud  of  his  union  member- 
ship; he  was  very  proud  of  his  Catholic 
faith;  he  was  very  proud  of  his  Seabee  serv- 
ice, and  he  was  very  proud  of  the  position 
of  trust  which  was  his  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. When  he  died,  his  family,  his  Church. 
his  union,  and  the  Congress  were  all  grief- 
stricken,  because  they  knew  quite  well  the 
kind  of  man  they  had  lost. 

Tlie  Eminent  Cardinal  Cushing  said  at  the 
time:  "It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  Hon- 
orable John  Fogarty  died  suddenly  of  a  heart 
attack.  For  years,  Ms  heart,  which  was  as 
big  as  himself,  overflowed  with  love  for  the 
poor  and  the  helpless.  When  It  came  to  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  the  physical  and  men- 
tal health  of  the  citizens  of  this  counUy.  he 
was  always  In  the  forefront  advocating  In 
his  very  effective  way,  Federal  aid  In  behalf 
of  these  and  other  forgotten  souls." 

The  range  and  quality  of  John  E.  Fogarty's 
public  service  were  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  the  newspapers  of  his  beloved 
Rhode  Island  eulogized  him  and  his  acliieve- 
ments,  but  also  such  nationally  known  pub- 
hcatlons  as  the  weekly  Jotirnal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  Neic  York  Times. 

The  weekly  magazine  Science  snid  of  him: 
'He  helped  create  the  phenomenal  budge- 
tary growth  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  from  $46  million  in  1950  to  the  cur- 
rent sum  of  over  $1.2  billion.  ...  It  Is  not 
exaggeration  to  say  that  for  the  past  15  years 
he  was  politically  the  single  most  Important 
person  in  medical  research  in  the  United 
States." 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  the  medical  columnist 
of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  "Medicare, 
Medicaid,  more  nursing  home  beds.  Federal 
aid  for  the  training  of  physicians  and  other 
health  workers,  the  clinical  center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  workshops  and 
classrooms  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
all  of  the  other  tremendous  advances  In 
health  and  rehabilitation  in  the  last  quarter 
century  stand  as  monuments  to  John  E. 
Fogarty,  'Mr.  Public  Health.'  " 

It  was  Indeed  true  that  he  worked  with 
unremitting  zeal  for  the  appropriations  that 
were  to  make  the  public  health  programs  of 
the  United  States  second  to  none  In  the 
world. 

He  was  born  on  March  23,  1913.  Formal 
education  ended  for  him  when  he  was  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  Becoming  a  brick- 
layer, he  was  only  twenty-three  when  elected 
to  the  first  of  his  terms  as  president  of 
Bricklayers  Union  Local  One  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  twenty-seven  when  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the  young- 
est members  of  the  House. 

During  World  War  II,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy's    Construction    Corps,    known    every- 


where as  the  Seabees.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  he 
wanted  to  experience  at  first  hand  the  prob- 
lems of  Navy  enlisted  men.  When  he  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1945,  he 
said  that  he  wanted  to  make  himself  "the 
enlisted  man's  legman."  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  one  of  the  big  three  In  the 
House.  It  was  then  that  he  was  assigned  to 
memberslilp  on  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  appropriations  for  labor,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare.  He  mastered  the  complexi- 
ties of  that  subcommittee's  responsibilities 
and  became  Its  able  and  hard-driving  chair- 
man In  1949. 

He  was  honored  time  and  time  again  for 
outstanding  legislative  achievements.  He  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  in  1952.  He  re- 
ceived the  first  award  granted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Children  in 
1956,  the  National  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  of  Parents'  Magasine,  and  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association's  annual  award. 
In  1959.  he  was  given  a  special  Lasker  Award 
for  "extraordinary  public  service"  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  an 
award  usually  given  only  to  members  of  the 
medical  profession. 

Rich  in  honors,  blessed  with  the  profound 
admiration  and  affection  of  his  colleagues 
and  constituents,  he  died  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  90th  Congress.  Despite  their  sor- 
row at  his  passing,  the  members  of  his  be- 
reaved family  must  feel  a  very  deep  and 
justifiable  pride  in  the  record  of  good  works 
which  this  great  man  left  to  them  as  a  legacy 
which  can  never  die.  This  feeling,  all  of  us 
can  share. 

With  his  death,  we  lost  a  de.ar  friend,  a 
respected  colleague,  and  a  great  American. 
His  tremendous  efforts  over  the  years  won  for 
him  his  justly  deserved  reputation  as  a  major 
architect  of  "the  Federal  government's  pro- 
gram of  medical  research.  In  his  character- 
istically modest  way,  he  offered  as  an  expla- 
nation of  his  acquisition  of  this  knowledge 
the  remark;  "I  live  this  thing  all  year  round." 
On  the  day  of  his  death,  the  flags  of  hos- 
pitals, research  laboratories,  and  medical 
facilities  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the 
mentally  retarded,  figuratively  or  literally, 
were  flown  at  half  mast  because  they  had  lost 
a  champion.  As  an  eminent  medical  colum- 
nist wrote  of  him:  "No  one  in  the  history  of 
this  country  has  done  more  to  promote  more 
and  better  health  services,  more  and  better 
health  facilities,  and  more  and  better  health 
re^ea^ch  than  Represenuitive  Fogarty." 

His  death  came  at  the  beginning  of  his 
fourteenth  term,  as  he  made  plans  to  carry 
on  during  the  90th  Congress  his  wide-ranging 
activities  against  mankind's  great  enemies, 
disease,  disability,  and  death. 

So,  to  me,  It  appears  particularly  fitting 
that  the  name  of  this  man  who  was  Indeed 
a  champion  in  the  fight  for  the  future  of 
mankind  be  associated  with  a  base  which  is 
part  of  an  organization  that  has  contributed 
so  very  greatly  to  the  security  of  America 
and  that  of  the  free  world. 

1967  Is  the  25th  ajinlversary  year  of  the 
Seabees  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Navy's  Civil  Engineering  Corps. 

The  Navy's  Seabees  were  less  than  6  months 
old  when  their  first  unit  came  under  fire  early 
in  World  War  II.  Only  3  weeks  after  the 
Marines  assaulted  the  beaches  of  Guadal- 
canal m  August  1942.  Seabees  followed  them 
ashore  to  begin  the  difficult  task  of  airfield 
and  other  construction.  ThrouEhout  the  3 
month  battle  for  Guadalcanal  the  Seabees 
performed  construction  miracles;  at  one  time, 
continuing  their  work  even  when  Japanese 
troops  had  pushed  the  Marine  front  line  to 
within  150  feet  of  their  activities.  In  all  this, 
the  Seabees  had  to  be  ready  to  take  up  posi- 
tions in  the  defensive  perimeter  in  the  event 
of  a  Japanese  landing  against  the  narrow 
beachhead  for  fighting  also  is  part  of  their 
job.  The  work  of  the  Seabees  on  Guadalcanal 


was  only  the  beginning.  Working  In  close 
comradeship  with  the  Marines  and  with  other 
forces,  they  Improvised  and  made  do  and 
accomplished  the  Impossible  In  every  area  of 
the  Pacific.  I  am  told  that  they  even  made 
extra  money  during  off-duty  hours  by  manu- 
facturing fake  Japanese  battle  souvenirs  and 
native  jewelry  for  sale  to  guUlble  new  forces 
In  the  theater.  They  probably  are  doing  it  in 
Vietnam  too.  More  power  to  them. 

By  the  suirmier  of  1944,  advancing  U.S. 
Forces  in  the  Pacific  War  against  Japan  had 
reached  the  Marianas  (where  John  Fogarty 
served).  4  000  miles  west  of  HawaU  and  less 
than  2.000  miles  from  Japan  itself.  On  Jtily 
21,  they  began  the  invasion  of  Guam,  and 
only  tliree  days  later  the  same  Marines  that 
had  taken  Saipan  were  swarming  ashore  on 
Tinlan. 

Even  before  the  Marines  had  officially 
secured  Tlnian,  Seabees  began  landing  to 
work  on  their  biggest  single  Job  of  the  entire 
■^var — constructing  the  world's  largest  air 
base  for  the  Army  Air  Corps'  B-29  "Super- 
fortress" bombers  that  would  soon  begin 
carrying  the  war  to  the  Japanese  homeland. 
One  of  the  very  largest  jobs  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Navy's  Seabees  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  niajor  base  for  the  US.  Seventh 
Fleet  at  Cubi  Point,  on  Sublc  Bay  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Required  to  support  the 
growing  U.S.  commitments  in  the  Par  East. 
the  Cubi  Point  base  was  swirted  at  the  height 
cf  the  Korean  War  in  1951. 

Working  as  many  as  three  shifts  a  day.  six 
days  a  week,  the  Seabees  converted  Cubi 
Point's  jungle  and  mountains  into  a  modern 
base  for  Seventh  Fleet  earners. 

An  important  new  part  of  the  Seabee  tra- 
dition in  recent  years  has  been  the  several 
tvpes  of  Seabee  Teams,  which  have  proven 
a'  valuable  addition  to  U.S.  programs  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  free  world  by  helping 
the  people  of  underdeveloped  nations  to  help 
themselves. 

UtlUzang  the  construction  skills  of  care- 
fully selected  men,  Seabee  Teams  have  been 
deployed  to  locations  as  widespread  as  South- 
east Asia,  South  America  and  Africa,  where 
their  skills  have  been  employed  in  a  wide 
variety  of  "civic  action"  construction  mis- 
sions aimed  at  improving  the  Uvlng  condi- 
tions of  the  people  of  other  nations.  There 
are  now  ten  Seabee  Teams  in  South  Vietnam. 
On  the  morning  of  May  7,  1965,  In  one  of 
the  biggest  operations  of  its  kind  since  the 
Korean  War,  members  of  Seabee  Battalions 
MCB-IO  landed  at  Chu  Lai  with  the  Marines. 
One  of  the  first  jobs  handed  the  Seabees 
when  they  hit  the  beach  at  Chu  Lai  was  the 
construction  of  a  tactical  runway.  In  only 
21  days,  high  performance  Marine  Jets  were 
flj-ing  strikes  against  the  VC  from  this  Sea- 
bee built  airfield. 

The  large  scale  commitment  of  Seabees  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  has  proven  the  value  of 
the  long,  hard  peacetime  deployments  and 
the  continuing  emphasis  on  training,  mobil- 
ity, and  self-stifficiency  characteristic  of  the 
Navy"8  mobile  construction  battalions. 

John  Fogarty  knew  of  the  enormity  of  the 
tasks  yet  to  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of 
mankind  and  he  gave  of  himself  unUrlngly 
in  the  fight  to  overcome  those  tasks.  So  it 
has  been  with  the  Seabees,  In  peace  and  in 
war.  The  size  of  the  job  has  never  daunted 
them.  Their  accomplishments  in  Vietnam 
stand  as  the  greatest  military  construction 
effort  m  history.  That  is  the  kind  of  people 
they  are.  Ail  of  this  points  to  the  fact  that 
our  nation  is  a  strong  one  because  it  has 
dedicated  leadership  in  many  fields.  This 
leadership  comes  from  labor,  management, 
professional  personnel,  the  government  em- 
ployees, military  personnel,  elected  officials, 
and  Just  ordinary  citizens  who  have  the  ob- 
jective of  a  greater  America.  Our  nation  is 
strong  because  these  groups  and  their  leadars 
can  work  as  a  team  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
Itself.  America's  leadership  In  the  world  today 
is  evidence  of  the  Job  that  has  been  done. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  for  our  country. 
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there  are  many  serious  and  unsolved  prob- 
lems. We  are  In  a  dirty,  lonely,  unhappy,  un- 
intentional kind  of  war  with  an  Insatiable 
greed  for  men,  materials,  and  money.  It  Is 
half-way  around  the  world  In  a  place  where 
we  had  not  prepared  to  fight,  but  where 
.\merlcans.  as  is  their  wont,  have  fought 
heroically,  worked  tirelessly  and  performed 
magnlftcently.  It  Is  not  a  glamorous  war  and 
a  lot  of  people  want  us  to  get  out. 

Chairman  Mao  says  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  world 
we  live  In,  I  want  it  to  be  American  power  out 
of  American  guns.  America  has  and  must 
continue  to  have  a  powerful  defense  team — 
effective,  modern.  Invulnerable- — for  this  Is 
America's  security  today  and  tomorrow.  Give 
us  this,  but  guard  it  zealously  and  vise  It 
carefully  as  Is  America's  wont.  Tlien  our 
diplomats  will  have  time  in  which  to  work 
and  their  words  will  be  heeded — and  God 
grant  that  they  can  do  as  well  as  those  in 
uniform  who  fight  on  the  field  of  battle. 

And,  while  this  is  being  done,  let  us  re- 
mind ourselves — and  the  world — that  Amer- 
ica has  not  lost  Its  unity  or  it.s  purpose. 
Sometimes  our  objectives  are  not  spelled  out 
with  the  same  detail  that  confusion  and 
uncertainty  are  presented  to  us  and  the 
world.  Sometimes  the  voices  of  those  who 
counsel  retreat  receive  greater  play  than 
those  who  say.  "'Whatever  the  cost,  we  will 
not  haul  down  the  American  Flag."  Some- 
times the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  build 
a  greater  America  fall  to  achieve  the  promi- 
nence of  those  who  lead  marches  and  dem- 
onstrations, of  the  draft-card  burners,  and 
the  protesting  beatniks;  and  sometimes  the 
world  Is  confused  by  what  it  sees  here. 

■We  here  today  know  the  soul  of  America 
Is  reflected  by  the  glory  of  its  piist  and  the 
greatness  of  its  present  and  its  dreams  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  And  we  who  have  no 
problems  in  understanding  the  meaning  of 
America  or  the  significance  of  its  mission 
know  that  there  may  always  be  unpleasant 
and  unhappy  tasks  like  Vietnam,  but  we  do 
not  fear  them.  We  know  that  our  commlt- 
menta  must  go  on  for  as  long  as  it  takes 
to  assure  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
America's  dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
freedom  Is  not  a  part-time  obligation.  We 
know  that  the  symbol  and  the  actuality  of 
Am.erlca  are  worth  all  of  our  efforts.  We  Just 
want  to  get  on  with  the  Job — and  get  it  done. 

There  is  a  word  for  all  of  this — a  word 
to  insure  the  future  of  America  as  we  know 
It,  That  word  is  called  i)atriotism.  May  the 
God  of  our  fathers  help  each  of  us  to  know 
patriotism  In  its  richest  meaning  and  to 
teach  It  to  those  around  us  every  day  that 
we  live.  This  is  what  John  Fogarty  believed 
and  lived. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
FULFTT.T.TNO  ROLE  CONGRESS 
INTENDED 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  made  an 
impact  on  the  economic  growth  of  my 
city.  El  Paso,  Tex,  In  this  largest  of  our 
border  cities,  where  the  Rio  Grande  hnks 
the  historic  Mexican-American  culture 
to  the  progressive  flare  of  20th  century 
trade  and  industrialization,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  made  16 
loans  to  small  business  firms  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  a  total  amount  of 
$224,000,  These  loans  have  established  an 


effective  working  relationship  between 
the  small  business  sector  of  our  flourish- 
ing economy  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  close  aflBnity  between  business 
and  government  has  enhanced  the  initi- 
ative, the  prosperity,  and  the  pride  of  the 
small  businessmen  of  our  great  country. 
In  the  El  Paso  area.  It  has  served  in  the 
past  and  continues  to  serve  today  as  a 
healthy  stimulant  to  business  produc- 
tivity. El  Paso,  the  largest  city  on  the 
United  States  side  of  our  border,  and  its 
sister  city,  Ciudad  Juarez,  largest  city  on 
the  Mexican  side,  have  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  some  700,000,  and  comprise  a 
flourishing  trade  center  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  With  a  com- 
bination of  long-term  loans  and  man- 
agement assistance  programs,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  provided 
new  opportunities  for  growth,  new  op- 
portunities to  alleviate  poverty,  and  new 
opportunities  to  compete  in  today's  space 
age  society. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
cites  the  Plaza  Empire  Shop  in  El  Paso 
as  indicative  of  the  assistance  given  to 
struggling  small  businessmen.  Estab- 
lished in  1964  as  a  partnership  between 
David  Ybanez  and  Angel  Beltram,  the 
Plaza  Empire  Shop  was  granted  a  guar- 
anteed loan  of  $20,000  on  September  9, 
1965.  As  a  result  of  this  loan,  the  busi- 
ness, which  specialized  in  gift  items  and 
electronic  equipment,  increased  its  capi- 
tal accounts  from  $46,609  on  December 
31,  1964,  to  $97,600  on  December  31,  1966, 
Appro.ximately  80  percent  of  its  sales  are 
exported  to  Mexico — with  60  percent  of 
them  being  shipped  directly  to  Mexico 
City.  Through  SBA's  invaluable  assist- 
ance, the  Plaza  Empire  Shop  has  thus 
become  a  large  volume  electronics  equip- 
ment distributor. 

Participation  loans  such  as  the  one  to 
the  Plaza  Empire  Shop  comprise  but  one 
type  of  the  services  available  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  A  new 
Small  Business  service,  inaugurated  just 
3  years  ago,  is  known  as  SCORE — Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives.  This  serv- 
ice has  put  thousands  of  small  enter- 
prises on  the  road  to  success.  Under  this 
program,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  enrolled  more  than  3,000 
business  and  professional  leaders  in  some 
800  communities  to  provide  guidance  and 
management  techniques  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

SCORE  personnel  encourage  small 
businessmen  to  use  their  own  initiative 
and  imagination  to  capitalize  on  their 
basic  advantage  over  big  business — a 
more  personalized  customer  relationship. 
These  SCORE  experts  are  volunteers  who 
have  long  been  involved  in  the  small 
business  world,  and  who  know  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  to  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system.  Their  sound 
advice  is  pro'/ing  helpful  to  several  firms 
in  my  district  today. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
shown  a  keen  awareness  and  a  continu- 
ing interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  small 
business  conmiuiiity  and  its  problems. 
In  his  proclamation  of  Small  Business 
Week,  May  1967,  he  renewed  his  strong 
support  for  the  4.8  million  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  when  he 
stated : 


We  must  Insure  that  they  will  continue  to 
hold  a  vital  place  In  our  society, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  capable  direc- 
tion of  its  Administrator,  Robert  C.  Moot, 
and  through  its  financial  assistance  and 
management  guidance  programs,  is  ful- 
filling the  role  which  the  Congress  in- 
tended— the  preservation  and  the  fruit- 
ful productivity  of  the  small  business 
firms  of  America. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  RUSK 
MAKES  CONVINCING  STATEMENT 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  vei-y  seldom  heard  so  cogent  and 
convincing  a  statement  about  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam  as  that  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  today.  I  should  like  to  urge  that  all 
my  colleagues  carefully  study  it  and  re- 
flect upon  it. 

I  would  particularly  like  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  most  vocal  on  the 
question  of  Vietnam  to  consider  this  ex- 
traordinary description  of  our  position 
by  Secretary  Rusk. 

I  have  been  concerned  recently  that 
some  of  the  debate  about  Vietnam  might 
be  misunderstood  in  Hanoi.  The  aggres- 
sor may  very  well  feel  that  this  discus- 
sion within  the  American  political  con- 
text might  somehow  signify  a  lack  of  will 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

I  trust  that  the  other  side,  too,  will  re- 
flect on  what  the  Secretary  said,  and 
that  Hanoi  will  realize  that  our  national 
interest  and  our  people's  ■views  are  such 
that  we  will  not  shirk  this  difiBcult  bur- 
den. 

We  do  an  injustice  to  our  coimtry  and 
to  our  brave  fighting  men  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  reduce  our  noble  purpose  and 
our  disagreement  over  means  to  any  im- 
plication that  we  lack  the  will  to  persist. 
At  times  the  debate  in  this  country  has 
suggested  that  we  lack  this  will.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  elevate  the  dialog  over  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  to  unite  without 
regard  to  partisan  politics. 

My  hope  is  that  those  who  would  deny 
what  is  best  in  our  country  and  who 
make  their  alienation  from  current  goals 
into  personal  ■vituperative  criticism  will 
consider  the  words  of  Secretary  Rusk. 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  sober  and  serious 
discussion  within  the  framework  of  tradi- 
tional American  values  and  not  a  time 
for  voices  of  doubt  sowing  dissension  and 
discord  instead  of  responsible  dissent. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP— OUR 
NATIONAL  GOAL 

Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
among  the  unquestionable  values  of  the 
American  way  of  life  is  the  ideal  of 
homeownership.  The  security  and  satis- 
faction which  a  home  of  your  own  brings 
provides  a  special  reward  over  and  above 
simply  "housing."  Not  only  does  the  indi- 
vidual family  benefit  from  homeowner- 
ship,  but  it  has  tremendous  value  for 
the  community  as  a  whole  since  owner- 
ship of  a  home  gives  a  family  a  special 
stake  in  the  community  and  special  in- 
volvement in  the  life  of  the  city  and  the 
neighborhood. 

In  recognition  of  these  facts,  a  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  is  to  make  home- 
ownership  as  widely  available  as  possible. 
The  roots  of  this  policy  go  far  back  in 
American  history  to  the  Homesteaders 
Acts  and  related  legislation.  Our  first 
major  housing  agency  was  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  establishea  in 
1934.  That  agency  made  a  major  forward 
step  in  the  financing  of  homeownership 
by  encouraging  the  development  of  long- 
term  amortized  home  mortgage  loans.  Of 
course  at  that  time  they  were  talking 
about  20  percent  down,  20-year  loans. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then  so 
that  FHA  financing  generally  provides 
for  3  percent  down  on  homes  selling  for 
up  to  $15,000  and  usually  provides  30- 
year  financing  and  in  some  cases  even 
longer. 

Millions  of  American  families  have 
been  able  to  buy  homes  which  tliey  could 
not  othei-wise  finance  because  of  the  im- 
provements brought  about  by  FHA  and 
later  VA.  However,  we  have  found  that 
in  spite  of  this  step,  that  there  are  still 
many  deserving  American  families  who 
cannot  afford  homeownership  entirely  on 
their  own. 

Today  our  drive  is  to  find  sound  ways 
to  enable  more  people  to  become  home- 
owners by  providing  the  necessary  mar- 
gin of  financial  assistance.  An  important 
breakthrough  in  this  was  the  provision 
in  the  1966  Housing  Act  which  author- 
ized 3-percent  loans  through  the  Gov- 
ernment to  homebuyers  of  limited  in- 
come. This  cuts  the  financing  cost  in 
half  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
over  the  life  of  a  loan  at  regular  market 
interest  rates,  interest  usually  amounts 
to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  house  itself. 
Tills  high  financial  hurdle  has  barred 
many  prospective  buyers  from  the  mar- 
ket and  the  substantial  reduction  in  in- 
terest charges  can  make  a  basic  change 
in  the  pattern  of  homeownership. 

At  present,  this  3-percent  financing  is 
still  partly  experimental  in  natui-e.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  solid  advantages  of 
homeownership.  both  for  the  individual 
family  and  for  the  community,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  program  will  grow  rap- 
idly and  that  the  subcommittee  will  solve 
any  technical  problems  which  may  arise. 
These  3-percent  loans  are  made  avail- 
able to  prospective  homebuyers  of  mod- 
est income  through  neighborhood  non- 
profit corporations  which  agree  to  un- 
dertake certain  responsibilities  for  sta- 
bilizing and  improving  the  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  people  of  Phila- 


delphia, led  by  civic-minded  citizens, 
have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
this  program.  In  a  city  such  as  ours 
wliich  has  made  a  national  name  for  it- 
self by  its  alertness  to  seek  out  every 
means  to  rebuild  and  rehabilitate,  this  is 
not  surprising.  I  am  confident  that  in 
years  aliead  many,  many  families  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  it  will  become 
homeowners  because  of  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

While  homeownership  occupies  much 
of  the  time  and  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, we  are  not  slighting  the  need  for 
more  and  better  rental  housing  v^1thin 
the  reach  of  modest  income  families. 
This  is  particularly  important  for  yotmg 
people  and  for  the  elderly  who  may  not 
want  large  homes  of  their  own.  It  is  ini- 
portant  as  well  for  people  who  by  their 
free  choice  prefer  the  mobility  of  rent- 
ing. In  addition,  families  of  lowest  in- 
comes may  need  the  aid  of  public  hous- 
ing and  rent  supplements  wliile  they  get 
on  their  feet  and  raise  their  incomes  to 
the  point  where  they  can  afford  homes 
of  their  own  in  the  private  market  with 
only  limited  a.ssistance  and  eventually 
entirely  on  their  own. 

Taken  together  these  aids  will  help  us 
to  achieve  a  balanced  housing  supply  to 
meet  every  need  and  every  desire  with 
growing  emphasis  on  the  goal  of  home- 
ownership. 


lea's  shores  in  1608.  Today  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  of  Pohsh  descent. 
Loyal  citizens,  courageous  and  fearless 
fighters,  tliey  have  served  in  ever>-  war 
in  which  our  country  has  been  involved. 
Hard-working,  industrious,  and  gifted, 
they  have  made  manifold  and  contiiiu- 
ing  contributions  in  the  defense  and 
progress  of  our  great  Nation  in  industry, 
in  professions,  and  iii  the  arts. 

Since  1939.  Poland  has  suffered  deeply 
under  both  Nazi  and  Communist  tyran- 
ny. Despite  ruthless  oppression,  the  Poles 
have  not  lost  faith  in  the  freedom  to 
which  Casimir  Pulaski  dedicated  his  life. 
We  hope  and  pray  that  they  will  again 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty in  their  homeland. 

General  Pulaski  was  a  great  Polish- 
American  patriot  who  should  be  remem- 
bered not  only  on  October  11  but  forever 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 


GEN.  CASIMIR  PULASKI 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend Ms  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  again 
honor  the  memory  of  Gen.  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, we  in  these  United  States  should 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  struggle 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  wherever 
it  may  rear  its  ugly  head. 

This  courageous  soldier  and  freedom 
fighter  devoted  his  short  life  to  the  battle 
against  political  tyranny.  At  a  young  age 
he  joined  his  countr>'men  in  an  effort  to 
drive  the  Russians  from  Polish  soil  and 
to  hberate  Poland  from  foreign  domiiia- 
tion.  They  fought  valiantly  for  several 
years  only  to  lose,  and  Pulaski  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Turkey, 

In  1775.  Pulaski  was  in  Paris  and  there 
he  learned  of  the  colonists'  fight  for  their 
independence.  He  seized  the  opportunity 
to  again  join  in  a  struggle  for  liberation 
and  volunteered  his  services  without 
charge  to  help  the  colonists.  He  fought 
with  distinction  on  their  side  untU  he 
was  wounded  in  battle  at  Savannah  on 
October  9.  1779. 

Few  men  have  fought  more  fiercely 
for  freedom  and  did  more  to  advance  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice  than  Gen- 
eral Pulaski.  He,  along  with  his  fellow 
countryman,  Kosciuszko,  were  among 
the  best  and  ablest  of  the  generals  who 
served  the  young  republic.  We  are  in- 
debted to  them  and  to  countless  others 
who  followed  their  illustrious  example  in 
successive  struggles  for  freedom. 

The  first  known  Poles  arrived  on  Amer- 


COLUMBUS  DAY— a  LEGAL 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sponsored  a  bill  which  would  make  Oc- 
tober 12,  Columbus  Day,  a  legal  national 
holiday. 

Today  marks  the  475th  anniversary  of 
that  day  in  1492  when  Christopher 
Columbus  discovered  the  New  World. 

Our  coimtry  has  done  little  in  recog- 
nition of  this  great  explorer.  I  beheve 
there  was  an  exposition  in  1892,  a  com- 
memorative coin,  a  few  statues  or  monu- 
ments, and  httle  more. 

EveiY  civilization  has  honored  its  great 
men  and  marked  its  significant  achieve- 
ments by  designating  holidays  in  their 
memor>-.  Here  in  America,  the  Federal 
Goven-unent  recognizes  several  hohdays 
of  national  importance  including  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  and 
Independence  Day.  But  we  have  forgot- 
ten Columbus,  the  man  whose  genius 
and  bravery  made  possible  all  which  fol- 
lowed his  discovery. 

This  is  very  unfortunate.  In  these  days 
of  great  promise  and  great  peril,  we  have 
many  heroes,  living  and  dead,  whom  we 
rightly  honor.  But  the  grandfather  of 
them  all  is  Columbus. 

Columbus  had  a  vision — a  vision  then 
considered  ridiculous — that  the  world 
was  round.  He  was  laughed  at  by  many 
people,  but  he  persisted  until  he  achieved 
his  goal  of  finding  the  men  and  raising 
the  money  for  his  historic  voyage.  We 
here  today  owe  our  ver>'  existence  to  the 
trail  Columbus  blazed  across  the  pages 
of  history  more  than  450  years  ago. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  controversy 
raging  in  the  academic  world  over  the 
identity  of  the  real  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica. Whether  or  not  these  claims  are  true, 
these  who  support  these  various  theories 
miss  an  essential  point.  If  any  men  did 
land  here  before  Columbus,  they  left 
nothing  on  which  to  build.  Their  soU- 
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tar>'  acts  of  courage  faded  quickly  away 
Into  the  mists  of  time. 

The  reason  that  Columbus  should  be 
honored  as  one  of  the  towering  figures 
in  our  history  is  that  he  was  the  first  of 
a  long  line  of  leaders  who  came  to  the 
New  World  to  build  a  new  civilization. 
We  have  all  benefited  from  the  legacy 
Columbus  left  us. 

Columbus  laid  a  foundation  for  what 
has  become  a  great  and  free  Nation.  We 
owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  seeing  what  others  before  him  failed 
to  see. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  true  mark  of 
a  great  man  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  his 
vision  by  the  generations  which  follow 
him.  A  great  man  is  a  builder;  and  the 
greatest  are  those  who  lay  solid  founda- 
tions upon  which  others  can  build. 

The  time  to  give  recognition  to  this 
great  explorer  and  adventurer  is  long 
overdue,  and  Congress  should  not  delay 
in  declaring  October  12  a  national  holi- 
day. 

COLUMBUS  D.^Y 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  How.'krd]  may  e.x- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  the  man  who  has  been  known 
through  the  centuries  since  his  discovery 
of  America  as  the  Great  Navigator.  His 
achievement  In  sailing  into  the  trackless 
Atlantic  is  perhaps  charged  with  greater 
significance  for  us  than  it  was  for  prior 
generations  of  Americans,  for  we  face 
the  vastness  of  outer  space  just  as  Colum- 
bus faced  the  vastness  of  an  unchartered 
ocean.  Indeed,  our  heroic  voyagers  of  the 
empty  reaches  of  space  between  the 
planets  may  need  the  courage  and  de- 
termination in  conducting  their  explora- 
tions that  Columbus  demonstrated  in  his. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Columbian 
voyages  that  has  meaning  for  us  today  is 
that  the  varied  ethnic  pattern  of  the 
United  States  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
polyglot  nature  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. Columbus  was  an  Italian  who  used 
Portuguese  charts  to  navigate  the 
Spanish  ships  that  he  commanded. 

Despite  all  obstacles,  despite  primitive 
navigational  aids,  Columbus  found  land 
and  successfully  returned  to  Spain.  He 
achieved  the  most  spectacular  and  most 
important  geographical  discovery  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Perhaps  reaching 
and  exploring  the  other  planets  will 
mean  that  some  day  Columbus'  triumph 
will  be  surpassed,  but  those  who  are  to 
outdo  him  will  have  to  possess  his  stub- 
bom  persistence  despite  discouragement, 
his  indomitable  skill,  his  faith  in  the  Al- 
mighty, and  his  magnificent  courage. 

Those  qualities  have  been  shown  in  the 
United  States  by  the  countrymen  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  Americans  of  Italian  descent. 
It  is  fitting  on  Columbus  Day  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  accomplishments  in  our 
free  society. 

In  their  early  days  in  this  country, 
Italian  Americans  performed  the  hardest 


kind  of  labor  In  Industry  and  in  the  con- 
struction trades.  Through  their  powers  of 
will  and  imflinching  determination, 
through  their  loyalty  to  each  other  and 
to  their  families,  through  their  intelli- 
gence and  unflagging  aspiration,  they 
have  come  to  take  their  rightful  place  in 
the  business  and  professional  communi- 
ties of  the  Nation.  In  the  military  service, 
too,  their  contributions  have  been  re- 
markable. More  than  845,000  men  of 
Italian  descent  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  11,  and  thousands  upKjn  thou- 
sands have  served  in  the  Korean  conflict 
and  are  serving  today  in  Vietnam. 

The  great  hero  of  Italian  Americans, 
Columbus,  was  first  and  foremost  a 
sailor.  He  was  bom  and  reared  in  Italy's 
Genoa,  one  of  Europe's  oldest  seaports, 
and  as  a  boy  he  made  voyages  in  the 
Mediterranean  where  were  bred  in  an- 
cient times  the  world's  greatest  mariners. 

In  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the  center  of  Eu- 
ropean oceanic  enterprise,  Columbus 
worked  as  a  chartmaker  by  the  time  he 
was  24.  Shortly  afterward,  he  sailed  on 
long  voyages  under  the  Portuguese  flag. 
Then  it  was  that  he  conceived  the  great 
adventure  that  only  a  sailor  could  have 
planned  and  executed,  to  reach  eastern 
Asia,  "the  Indies,"  by  sailing  west. 

Nothing  could  deter  Columbus  from 
the  performance  of  his  mission.  Nothing 
can  deter  his  Italian- American  country- 
men from  the  attainment  of  excellence 
in  every  walk  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  Ital- 
ian Americans  will  ever  be  hard-working 
participants  in  its  growth  and  vigilant 
defenders  of  its  security. 


A  REALISTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  SOVIET 
ECONOMY :  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
U.S.  TRADE  AND  BUDGET  POLICIES 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  there  has  been  considerable  public 
debate  on  our  trade  and  credit  controls 
and  on  the  effect  on  our  national  security 
of  the  export  of  American  products  and 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  question  of  budget  priorities  for 
our  national  research  and  development 
resources  and  their  allocation  among 
competing  demands  for  space,  defense, 
air  and  water  pollution,  transportation, 
and  urban  renewal  programs  has  also 
been  foremost  in  my  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

Because  our  trade  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  allocation  of  our 
research  and  development  resources  are 
such  salient  issues  at  this  time,  I  am  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
interview  with  Richard  S.  Morse,  former 
Director  of  Army  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  both  the  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations.  Dr.  Morse  has  been 
a  director  of  a  number  of  technical  enter- 
prices,  a  president  of  one,  and  chairman 


of  another.  A  physicist  with  a  command 
of  high  vacuum  technology,  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Technical  Advisory  Board's  Panel  on 
Electrically  Powered  Vehicles,  cospon- 
sored  by  nine  Federal  agencies,  and  he  is 
senior  lecturer  at  the  Sloan  School  of 
Management,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  interview,  which  appeared  in  the 
August  14  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  R=-- 
port,  magazine  of  the  distingui.<:hed 
spokesman  of  conservative  opinion, 
David  Lawrence,  foUows: 
A  BusiNESsM.M-i  Sizes  Up  Russia:  iNTEKVirv; 
With  a  Managlment  Authokitt 

(Note. — What  are  the  facts  about  Soviet 
Industry — its  strengths  and  weaknesses?  Can 
this  country  leaxn  from  the  Communists' 
More  Important — Is  the  U.S.  freezing  Itself 
out  of  a  big  market? ) 

(In  this  Interview,  Richard  S.  Morse,  a 
prominent  management  expert  who  has  Jusi 
toured  Russia,  comes  up  with  authoritative 
answers.) 

Q.  Dr.  Morse,  Is  Russia  starting  to  free  Its 
system  a  little — in  effect,  heading  to-^^-ard 
capitalism  to  get  the  country  moving? 

A.  There's  no  evidence  of  It,  despite  ^1-=h- 
ful  thinking  by  some  Americans.  The  Soviets 
did  recently  decide  to  adopt  a  so-called  profit 
system.  I  think  this  was  misunderstood  be- 
cause, in  fact,  their  profit  system  Is  mereiy 
used  as  a  gauge  for  production  efficiency,  no: 
to  permit  individuals  to  profit  or  to  use  cap- 
ital for  profit. 

Q.  We  get  conflicting  reports  about  Rus- 
sia. Some  insist  Its  technically  oriented  in- 
dustry l8  stagnant,  with  no  real  drive.  Other 
reports  say  the  Soviets  are  catching  up  with 
us  What  did  you  find? 

A.  I  was  impressed.  In  terms  of  their  rela- 
tive progress.  I  think  Americans  have  a  teiici- 
ency  to  believe  that  science  and  technology 
is  a  unique  kind  of  animal  over  which  we 
seeni  to  have  a  monopoly. 

Tlie  average  American  certainly  did  not 
believe  that  the  Chinese  could  develop  an 
atomic  bomb.  One  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese,  whom 
we  used  to  call  "imitators."  are  now  becom- 
ing innovators  and  are  using  science  and 
technology  to  develop  products — as  evlderced 
by  their  auto  and  motorcycle  Industry,  cam- 
era, radio  and  TV  business,  shipbuilding— 
and  use  modern  management  techniques  in 
combination  with  science  and  technology. 

This  was  an  area  where  we  always  as- 
sumed we  were  preeminent.  Other  countries 
have  good  people,  they  have  access  to  science 
and  technology,  and  they  are  using  it  for 
their  own  good. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  It  Is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  underestimate  the  Russians? 

A.  It  certainly  is  dangerous — this  applies 
to  Russia  or  any  other  country  these  days 
We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  assume 
that  the  Russians  can  eventually  do  any- 
thing that  the  United  States  can  do,  techni- 
cally. 

Q.  Are  the  Russians  at  this  moment  com- 
petitive with  the  U.S.  In  technology? 

A.  Certainly  not  In  general,  and  this  varies 
with  the  field  of  endeavor. 

In  computers,  for  exam.ple,  we  are  several 
ye.TTs  ahead  both  In  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  computers  and  certainly  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  Introduced  them 
into  our  management  system.  But  the  Rus- 
sians are  working  extremely  hard  In  this 
area  We  found  400  people  engaged  In  mathe- 
matical reaeajch  relating  to  computer  pro- 
graming in  one  city  In  Siberia. 

FYom  an  educational  point  of  view  I  sus- 
pect they're  doing  a  good  planning  Job  and 
potentially  will  have  more  trained  technical 
people  available  than  we  In  many  fields.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  we  now  require  fewer  engi- 
neers in  many  fields  because  of  our  use  of 
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advanced  design  methods  and  the  use  of 
computers  and  advanced  Instrtimentation. 
Q  wherels  the  Soviet  emphasis  now? 
A  Housing  Is  probably  still  their  biggest 
problem,  and  Uving  conditions  are  still  very 
poor  by  our  standards.  The  chemical  indus- 
try represents  a  very  Important  aspect  of 
their  current  program.  This  is  In  plastics, 
fibers,  agricultural  chemicals.  They  also  have 
a  very  large  power  expansion  program,  par- 
ticularly In  Siberia. 

In  the  consumer  field  I  found  essentially 
no  shortage  of  consumer  goods  anywhere, 
at  least  as  evidenced  in  the  stores.  The  qual- 
ity leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  there  is 
now  considerable  emphasis  on  styling  and 
sales  promotion.  Even  In  Eastern  Siberia,  we 
found  television  sets  both  plentiful  and  in 
use  in  the  smallest  villages. 

Automobiles,  of  course,  are  very  few  in 
number.  But  they  have  now  just  completed 
negotiations  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  In 
collaboration  with  Flat  of  Italy.  This  will 
have  a  production  capacity  of  400.000  cars 
per  year. 

One  of  the  top  Russian  Government  offi- 
cials stated — for  what  It  may  be  worth  that 
he  would  have  preferred  a  deal  with  a  U.S. 
auto  manufacturer,  but  this  was  currently 
Impossible  because  of  our  relations,  and  I  am 
sure  also  because  of  our  reluctance  to  give 
credit  on  terms  comparable  to  those  now 
being  offered  bv  Eiuopean  countries. 

Q.  Have  vk.  restrictions  on  exports  to 
Russia  effectively  slowed  down  the  Russians' 
progress? 

A.  In  certain  limited  areas,  our  past  policy 
of  export  control  may  have  slowed  them 
down.  I  feel  very  strongly,  looking  back  upon 
this  policy,  that  we've  been  wrong.  I  think 
the  United  States,  perhaps  unknowingly,  has 
now  Isolated  Itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  have  isolated 
Russia  from  us. 

You  can't  stop  the  flow  of  technology.  You 
may  slow  It,  but  you  cannot  stop  It.  In  the 
long  run,  to  some  extent  as  a  result  of  our 
prohibiting  the  export  of  certain  technology, 
we  have  forced  the  Russians  to  develop  their 
own  technology.  So  they  are  now  becoming 
Independent. 

At  the  same  time,  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  beating  a  path  to  Russia.  I  ran  into  many 
Japanese  and  European  Industrialists.  These 
countries  are  developing  trade  relations  with 
Russia;  they  are  giving  longer-term  credits 
than  we  are  willing  to  give.  I  think  the 
United  States  has  Isolated  Itself  far  more 
than  It  realizes.  I'm  not  speaking  of  military, 
classified  Information,  though  I  think  even 
there  we're  also  probably  kidding  ourselves 
as  to  otir  ability  to  control  the  flow  of 
technology,  products  and  processes  in  this 
area. 

Q.  Are  these  other  countries  moving  Into 
a  vacuum  we  created? 

A.  There  Is  no  question  about  It.  The 
Italians  are  already  building  the  automobile 
plant.  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  of  Eng- 
land is  developing  a  very  large  chemical  com- 
plex, giving  the  Russians  good  modern  tech- 
nology. The  Swedes  and  Pinna  have  built  a 
l-mllUon-ton-per-year  pulp  plant  In  East- 
em  Siberia — which  we  visited — with  control 
Instruments  made  by  two  American  firms, 
Foxboro  and  Leeds  &  Northrop. 
Q.  What  should  we  be  doing? 
A.  The  present  stated  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  encourage  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians. But  I'm  afraid  that  our  current  Image, 
and  reputation  resulting  from  past  actions, 
will  make  this  more  difficult.  American  In- 
dustry and  the  public  are  not  really  sure 
of  our  true  policy,  so  we  are  not  making 
real  progrress. 

In  the  future.  If  we  are  going  to  develop  a 
working  trade  relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
we're  going  to  have  to  play  this  street  both 
ways,  and  from  a  practical  economic  view- 
point one  might  well  ask:  "What  has  the 
U,S.S.R.  to  sell  to  us?" 
One  example:  The  Russians  are  extremely 


annoyed — and  I'm  not  sure  I  blame  them — 
for  the  decision  of  the  Depanment  of  the 
Interior  to  exclude  their  bid  on  large  hydro- 
electric generators  for  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
This  Is  one  area  in  which  they  believe  they 
have  world  pre-eminence  and  great  experi- 
ence. Their  question  I5  that  if  the  U.S.  really 
means  to  develop  trade  relations,  why  were 
they  specifically  excluded  from  selling  to  us? 
q'.   Exactly   where   did   you   visit  on  this 

trip? 

A.  My  trip  was  originally  initiated  on  the 
basis  of  an  invitation  from  Dr.  [Garmen  M.) 
Gavishlanl,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of 
[Premier]  Kosygln  and  Deputy  Minister  for 
Science  and  Technology  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  were  in  Moscow  twice,  and  went  far 
east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Irkrtsk.  We 
met  there  with  industrial  and  academic 
groups  and  then  flew  north  to  Bratsk,  near 
Lake  Baikal,  which  is  a  newly  created  city 
with  the  largest  hydroelectric  plant  In  the 
world — 4.000  megawatts  of  power,  although 
it   appeared   to   be   operating   at   about  half 

capacitv. 

We  returned  west  via  Novosibirsk,  stopping 
at  Omsk.  We  visited  their  so-called  Science 
City,  a  totally  new  city  of  38,000  people, 
created  on  the  outskirts  of  Novosi- 
birsk. I  keep  saying  "we"  because  the  group 
Included  Prof.  William  Pounds,  dean  of  the 
Sloan  School  of  Management  at  AQT,  and  my 
son  Kenneth,  a  student  at  MIT. 
Q.  Were  vour  activities  restricted? 
A.  In  Moscow.  Leningrad  and  Irkutsk  we 
were  completely  free  to  travel  within  the 
ciiy— shop,  go  to  the  theaters,  etc.  Elsewhere, 
we'had  a  definite  feeling  of  complete  restric- 
tion and  our  conversations  with  all  indus- 
trialists and  scientists  were  planned  and 
limited  by  our  "constant  companion."  He  was 
an  extremely  competent,  educated  Individual, 
a  member  of  the  party  and  undoubtedly  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  Russian  counter- 
intelligence organization. 

Many  of  our  impressions  and  information 
have  obviously  been  Infiuenced  by  our  close 
and  detailed  discussions  with  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  Intimately  familiar  with  both 
the  Russian  and  American  systems  and  par- 
ticularly their  respective  organizations  for 
science  and  technology. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you  found  a  healthy 
economy  tlu-oughout  Rtissia? 

A.  A  strange  economy  would  be  a  better 
description.  It  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
United  States  because  of  various  factors. 

No  one  In  Russia  may  own  property:  there- 
fore, the  concept  of  capital  cost  or  return  on 
investment  Is  unknown  as  we  would  use  It 
Industrially.  Rents  for  executives  In  the  Gov- 
ernment run  from  $6  to  $16  a  month.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  can  very  easily  spend  $6  for 
a.  single  meal  In  the  evening— namely,  one 
month's  rent. 

Jet  fuel  Is  sold  within  Russia  at  ft3.50  a 
ton  and  aviation  gasoline  at  $4.50  a  ton.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  white  shirt  costs  $12.  How 
can  one  equate  this  kind  of  economy  to 
American  standards?  It's  Impossible. 

Q.  Does  Russia's  highly  centralized  control 
strike  you  as  a  big  advantage,  when  it  comes 
to  production? 

A.  When  you  have  a  country  as  large  as 
Russia,  there  is  great  danger  In  too  much 
centralization  of  authority.  But  In  the  early 
stages  of  industrialization  this  was  un- 
doubtedly necessary.  The  Russians  compare 
their  progress  with  India's  and  very  properly 
explain  that  they  have  taken  action  start- 
ing with  a  comparable  situation — and  they 
see  no  reason  to  help  a  country  that  ha« 
shown  so  little  ability  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems. Admittedly,  if  you  have  the  right  man 
In  each  Job  such  an  organizational  concept 
can  be  effective,  but  sooner  or  later  more 
delegation  will  certainly  be  required. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  Government  still  run- 
ning everyt,hlng? 

A.  This  tends  to  be  done  in  Russia  far  more 
than  In  any  other  country.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example:  They  have  established  by  edict 


a  rule  that  only  one  computer  "language" 
will  be  tised  throughout  the  entire  U.S.SJl. 
Now.  I  will  admit  that  this  wUl  save  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  But.  conversely,  suppose  they 
pick  the  wrong  "language" — and  this  is  a 
rapidly  changing  kind  of  technology.  They 
will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
verting. 

When  you're  in  a  changing  environment 
such  as  we  have  today  in  the  field  of  science 
and  technology,  it  can  be  very  dangerous  to 
make  didactic  decisions  of  this  type  I  would 
far  rather  see  the  American  system,  where 
we  tend  to  infuse  competent  people  In  each 
of  our  federal  departments,  each  of  whom 
is  concerned  with  research  and  technology 
and  will  couple  this  with  a  particular  re- 
quirement, whether  it  be  urban  renewal  or 
pollution,  safety  or  defense. 

Q.  Doesn't  central  direction  give  them  a  big 
advantage  in  fields  such  as  urban  develop- 
menf 

A.  Perhaps  it  should,  but.  If  you  look  at 
their  construction  program  or  their  approach 
to  city  planning,  it  Is  very  evident  that  either 
becatise  of  lack  of  direction,  or  lack  of  re- 
sotirces.  they  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  many  aspects  of  a  centralized  authority. 
The  city  of  Bratsk  has  150.000  people.  It 
has  been  'literally  built  from  nothing — un- 
limited land  and  power  available.  They've 
made  no  provision,  in  a  real  sense,  for  the 
automobile,  which  certainly  will  be  present 
on  the  Russian  scene  In  Increasing  quanti- 
ties. The  architecture  leaves  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired.  The  construction  methods  are  not 
innovative,  nor  well  engineered  Yet.  I  doubt 
that  it  would  have  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
have  really  used  some  new  ideas,  which  In 
their  society  one  can  do  by  edict.  In  our 
society  we  must  use  the  profit  system  to 
force  innovaung  in  housing,  for  example,  and 
It's  much  more  difficult. 

Q.  Are  they  mnnlng  Into  air  and  water- 
pollution  problems  in  the  big  cities? 

A.  In  the  sense  that  Russia  Is  not  as 
highly  industrialized  as  the  United  States, 
they  have  not  yet  had  to  face  some  of  the  alr- 
pollutlon  problems  wuh  which  we  are  so 
familiar.  In  the  erection,  for  example,  of  the 
paper  plant  in  Bratsk,  there  was  no  attempt 
made  even  to  approach  the  water-pollution 
problem. 

In  the  major  Industrial  centers,  such  as 
Novosibirsk,  the  alr-poUutlon  problem  Is 
obviously  there  now,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have,  again,  a  highly  centralized 
procedure  where  decisions  could  have  been 
made,  they  did  not  face  up  to  this  problem. 
The  auto  designs  to  be  employed  by  Plat 
in  their  proposed  large  auto-production  fa- 
cility will  apparently  not  Include  antipollu- 
tion devices,  and  yet  this  would  be  a  great 
time  to  make  such  a  decision.  We  failed  to 
make  early  decisions  on  such  a  program  and 
so  now  we  have  90  million  used  cars  without 
controls  In  use  In  America — a  tough  prob- 
lem today. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  city  of  Moscow, 
they  have  arbitrarily  decreed  recently  that 
no  Intercity  diesel  buses  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  because  these  impair  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people.  This  was  done  by  edict. 

TOP    STATUS    FOR    SCIE.NTISTS 

Q.  With  all  the  Soviet  emphasU  on  push- 
ing ahead  with  science  and  technology,  did 
you  still  find  a  lingering  admiration  for 
American  methods? 

A.  We  were  stirprlsed  to  find  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  generally  less  Interested  In  our 
activities  than  we  were  In  what  they  were 
doing. 

The  Russians  are  very  confident  of  what 
they  are  doing  In  science  and  technology. 
They  have  elevated  the  role  of  science  and 
technology,  both  within  the  Government  and 
within  the  eves  of  the  people,  to  the  highest 
possible  leve'l.  The  Minister  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  U.S.SJl.  Is  one  of  the  four 
top  people,  a  'Vice  Premier. 

They've  established  the  Russian  Academy 
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of  Sciences,  which  Is  almost  Independent  of 
Government  control.  There  is  no  poeltlon  In 
Russia  which  rates  as  high  as  being  an 
aciidemlclan.  This  Is  recognized  from  the 
point  of  view  of  hla  position  In  the  coro- 
munlty,  his  suture  within  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  plus  the  fact  that  he  gets  cold  cash 
and  living  quarters  which  are  second  to  no 
one  in  Rtissia. 

AU  basic  research  Is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Russia  Academy  of  Science.  In  their 
Science  City  In  Siberia  they  are  now  also 
planning  to  combine  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment and  engineering  activities  under 
the  same  central  authority. 

Such  an  approach  Is  contrary  to  American 
practice,  where  we  believe  that  development 
programs  should  be  decentralized  and 
coupled  closely  to  market  requirements.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  In  tins  very  area, 
namely  the  development  of  research-man- 
agement methods,  where  we  have  such  a  de- 
cided and  proved  suf>erlority  over  other 
countries. 

So  I  would  say  that  theyVe  used  science 
and  technology  as  a  very  Important  Ingredi- 
ent of  the  whole  economy.  They  are  using 
it  as  a  tool  for  progress.  They  are  making  a 
great  effort  to  enhance  their  educational  fa- 
cilities In  science  and  technology  and  to 
attract  young  people  Into  this  field. 

People  in  Russia  view  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  goal  for  a  better  life,  place  It  at  a 
higher  level  than  we  do  in  this  country. 

One  area  where  I  did  find  keen  Russian 
Interest  in  the  U.S.  was  in  industrial  man- 
agement. They  were  very  m^uch  Interested. 
They  are  Just  now  beginning  to  address 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  teaching  man- 
agement and  the  use  of  computers  and  new 
management  tools.  I  think  the  Russians  are 
beginning  to  feel  this  Is  the  next  area  to 
■which  they  should  direct  their  attention. 

Q.  Have  they  been  lagging  badly  in  that? 

A.  They  have  been  lagging  badly,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  my  giiess  Is  that  they 
are  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

Pot  example,  they  have  no  graduate  busi- 
ness schools.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
very  few  In  Europe.  This  type  of  educational 
activity,  which  we've  known  In  the  United 
States  for  some  time.  Is  only  beginning  to  be- 
come apparent  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Russians  are  now  wondering  how  they 
can  use  computer  technology  as  a  manage- 
ment tool.  Such  a  technique  may  be  even 
more  important  In  their  highly  centralized 
decision-making  structure. 

With  the  tremendous  emphasis  upon  edu- 
cation, the  ability  to  attract  top-flight  stt:- 
dents  to  go  to  their  technical  institutes,  uni- 
versities and  language  Institutes,  my  guess 
Is  that  they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  planning 
Job  in  anticipating  future  needs  for  an  In- 
dustrialized country. 

WHY    AUTO   OTTTPtn-    L.^GS 

Q.  Over  all.  how  does  Russia  stack  up 
against  Western  Europe  in  moving  ahead? 

A.  Look  at  It  this  way:  Recently,  the  big- 
gest single  problem  in  Russia  has  been 
housing.  In  evaluating  their  lack  of  success, 
let's  say,  in  the  chenxic.il  industry  and  in  au- 
tomobile production,  we've  got  to  realize 
that  they  had  to  attack  this  housing  prob- 
lem first.  In  Russia  today  all  land  and  prop- 
erty la  owned  by  the  state,  and  individuals 
are  limited  to  100  square  feet  of  living  space 
per  person ! 

I'm  not  Impressed  with  the  design,  archi- 
tecture or  quality  of  construction.  But  they 
are,  in  fact,  building  a  tremendous  number  of 
apartments,  so  at  least  the  people  have  some- 
where to  live.  And  they  have  done  this  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  been  trying  to 
develop  a  highly  industrialized  and  scientific 
society.  I  thinjE  once  they  are  over  the  hous- 
ing problem,  if  they  address  themselves  to 
other  areas  such  ae  agriculture,  plastics, 
chemicals,  or  automobile  production  with  the 


same  vigor,  they  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
progress. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  the  Russians  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  as  vigorously  to  their 
problems  of  majiagement  as  the  Western 
Europeans  axe? 

A.  Actually.  I  found  more  concern  with  the 
problem  of  technical  management  in  Russia 
that  I  normally  would  find  In  Western  Europe. 
Until  fairly  recently,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Europeans  have  viewed  the  management  of  a 
technical  society  as  an  important  factor  in 
either  education  or  Industry — certainly  not 
the  way  we  do  here  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  hear  the  Europeans  complaining 
bitterly  that  a  "brain  drain"  and  a  "tech- 
nological gap"  have  been  brought  about  be- 
cause the  U.S.  is  so  big  and  has  so  many  re- 
sources. Are  these  legitimate  complaints? 

A.  Most  of  the  comments  about  our  part  In 
the  technological  gap  and  the  brain  drain 
have  come  from  politicians,  not  from  progres- 
sive industrial  managers  or  directors  of  re- 
search. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  talk  about  the  US. 
providing  a  "technological  Marshall  Plan."  Is 
this  necessarj? 

A.  I  fiJid  very  little  support  anywhere  In 
this  country,  either  In  Qovernment  or  In- 
dustry, for  any  so-called  technological  Mar- 
shall Plan.  We  should  realize  that  research 
and  development  per  se  do  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  economic  growth.  Research  and 
development  must  be  effectively  used  to  de- 
velop products  and  put  them  into  the  market- 
place. That  is  another  problem. 

The  people  who  have  been  talking  about 
the  "technological  gap"  in  Europe,  in  many 
Instances,  see  large  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  funds  in 
America  and  assume  that  these  necessarily 
can  be  correlated  with  productivity  or  the 
development  of  products.  This  Is  not  so.  ex- 
cept In  limited  areas  where  the  scale  of  re- 
search or  the  market  is  a  dominant  factor. 

The  Japanese  prove  this  ix>lnt.  They  have 
invaded  the  United  States  with  optical  equip- 
ment as  a  reeult  of  their  own  technology. 
They  have  entered  the  shipbuilding  business 
and  are  now  by  far  the  No.  1  producer  of 
ships  In  the  world  Ln  terms  of  tonnage.  This 
was  not  a  question  of  science,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  good  management  techniques  and  the 
use  of  modern  technology. 

As  I  said  before,  science  hasn't  any  i>artlc- 
ular  boiindary.  The  problem  is  to  take 
science  and  technology  and  couple  those 
things  with  a  market  demand  in  combination 
with  good  management — and  produce  prod- 
ucts. And  I  think  if  there  Is  one  area  where 
this  country  perhaps  Is  pre-eminent,  it's  In 
our  ability  to  mate  science  and  technology 
with  market  requirements  at  a  faster  rate 
than  can  be  done  In  some  other  countries, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe. 

Certain  aspects  of  our  economy  are  totally 
unknown  in  Europe.  I  refer,  for  example,  to 
the  concept  of  American  entrepreneurshlp^ 
the  Idea  of  generating  new  technical  enter- 
prises, as  we  have  done  to  a  very  large  extent 
In  the  greater  Boston  area  and  In  Palo  Alto. 
This  idea  of  "risk  taking,"  either  at  the  man- 
agement level  or  the  entrepreneur  level.  Is 
Just  not  known  In  Western  Europe. 

In  another  area — namely,  that  of  educa- 
tion— the  Europeans  and  the  Russians  are 
way  behind  the  United  States  In  developing 
schools  of  industrial  management.  The  rela- 
tionships between  industry  and  the  univer- 
sities as  we  know  them  in  the  United 
States  are  not  known  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world — with 
the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  Incidental- 
ly— which  has  developed  a  technique  for 
using  the  combined  academic,  Indtistrlal  and 
government  talents  on  a  compatible  basis  to 
look  at  major  national  problems.  This  Just 
Isn't  done  in  Europe. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  misconceptions 
with  regard  to  the  technological  gap.  In  es- 


sence, If  there  Is  a  gap,  it  Is  a  management 

gap. 

SPACE  peogeam:   a  waste 

Q.  Dr.  Morse,  how  much  does  industry  ac- 
tually gain  from  all  these  big  research-aud- 
development  programs  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try— billions  in  space  and  defense  and  other 
fields? 

A.  It  is  my  view  that  our  large  Govern- 
ment-funded programs  in  space  and  defense 
may  actually  be  detrimental  to  our  ability  to 
compete  in  world  trade  with  new  technical 
products  on  a  total  over-all  effectiveness 
basis.  Two  thirds  of  our  technical  profession- 
al manpower  is  now  tied  up  In  federally  spon- 
sored RAD  programs  and  as  a  result  our  ca- 
pability to  design,  develop  and  market  com- 
petitive commercial  products  probably  has 
been  reduced  rather  than  enhanced  in  terms 
of  our  national  effort.  Some  firms  In  the  air- 
craft industry  are  selling  commercial  air- 
craft, and  some  aerospace  companies  have 
developed  new  markets  via  corporate  acqui- 
sitions. But.  almost  without  exception,  no 
predominantly  space  or  defense-oriented 
companies  have  successfully  developed  and 
marketed  new  commercial  or  consumer  prod- 
ucts on  a  substantial  scale. 

The  management-marketing  capabilities 
for  successful  Government-contract  work  are 
not  suitable  for  use  in  the  highly  competitive 
civilian  economy. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  these  large  Government 
programs  "are  hindering  our  competitive  situ- 
ation abroad? 

A.  I  think  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
they  are  actually  hindering  it.  But  we 
shouldn't  have  any  misconceptions  about  de- 
fense and  space  programs  as  a  stimulus  to 
civilian  production.  Actually,  I'm  more  con- 
cerned about  the  people  than  I  am  about  the 
dollars.  When  you  take  a  very  large  number 
of  people  out  of  the  civilian  sector,  these 
are  people  who  are  not  working  on  products 
which  might  be  of  direct  interest  to  world 
trade  or  In  Improving  living  standards  r.t 
home.  In  fact,  we  now  have  a  pretty  husky 
scientific   WPA   in   some   areas. 

Q.  We  hear  so  much  about  "spin-off"  from 
all  these  Government  R&D  programs — is  it 
of  substantial  value? 

A.  The  spin-off  that  we  get  from  large 
Government  programs — either  defense  or 
space — is  greatly  exaggerated  when  you  try 
to  express  it  in  terms  of  specific  products. 
FVom  Government  activities,  we  have  learned 
to  manage  large  systems — true.  We  have  ex- 
pedited the  use  of  certain  new  forms  of  tech- 
nology— true.  We  have  certainly  expedited 
the  commercial  Introduction  of  transistors 
and  mlcroclrcults.  for  example. 

But  the  actual  number  of  specific  products 
which  can  be  directly  related  to  spin-off  from 
the  space  program  Is  extremely  small  In  terms 
of  the  total  numbers  of  people  and  dolI;irs 
expended  In  that  activity.  I  would  far  rather 
see  this  effort — and  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  manpower  effort — directed  to  more  im- 
portant problems  right  here  on  the  earth's 
surface,  such  as  In  areas  of  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  urban  renewal  and  trans- 
portation. 

Unfortunately,  many  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety have  to  have  some  kind  of  goal,  or  be 
mission-oriented — as  the  Apollo  moon-land- 
ing program,  for  example — to  either  stimu- 
late people's  imagination  or  stimulate  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 
I  believe  this  Is  a  gross  misuse  of  the  total 
technical  and  management  resources  of  the 
country  and  we  should  do  a  better-Integrated 
planning  Job. 

Russia's  moon-race  gains 

Q.  Are  the  Rtisslana  in  the  same  boat? 
They're  in  the  moon  race,  too — 

A.  I  think  from  the  Russians'  point  of 
view,  an  Apollo-type  program  probably  had 
greater  significance,  because  It  was  essential 
to   their   national   pride   and   it   established 
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them  clearly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a 
Sng  technological  nation.  We  didn't  need 
to  do  this  in  order  to  be  established  as  a 
nrogresslve  Industrial  society.  ^    .  ^. 

If  we  had  had  the  guts  to  bow  out  of  the 
moon  race  at  the  very  start,  and  concentrate 
on  useful  space  applications,  such  as  recon- 
nalssance,  communications,  navigation  and 
weather,  we  would  not  now  have  our  difficult 
NASA  problems. 

I  think  a  large  segment  of  the  world  s  pop- 
ulation would  have  applauded  our  willing- 
ness to  use  a  little  more  mature  Judgment 
and  say.  "We're  going  to  do  things  which 
are  good  for  the  world,  not  good  for  pride 
and  prestige." 

Q  Tlie  Germans  and  Japanese,  to  take  two 
countries,  aren't  Involved  In  these  Gargan- 
tuan government  programs.  Are  they  at  a 
disadvantage,  being  left  behind  in  develop- 
ing new  technology? 

A  Obviously,  the  Japanese  are  not.  The 
Japanese  have  been  particularly  clever  in 
picking  up  "spin-off."  If  you  will,  from  our 
space  program  and  applying  it  to  developing 
commercial  products  which  have  Improved 
their  export  trade. 

You're  going  to  find  a  certain  amount  of 
this  done  In  Europe.  Maybe  were  big  enough 
to  do  both  useful  things  and  "science  for 
science's  sake,"  but  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  an 
effective  use  of  our  manpower.  We  can't  do 
evcrvthlng.  We've  got  to  have  a  better  alloca- 
tion'of  technological  resources  for  the  good 
of  the  countrv— or  the  world,  if  you  will. 

Q  What  is  going  to  force  a  reallocation  of 
our  resources— public  reaction,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself? 

A  This  Is  a  very  difficult  problem  in  a 
democracv,  because  unfortunately  we  do  not 
have  a  good  forum  for  national  debate  on 
Issues  of  this  type.  I  have,  lor  example,  per- 
^onallv  polled  a  group  of  people  who  repre- 
sented the  senior  technical  executives  of 
perhaps  80  per  cent  of  the  commercial  sector 
of  our  economy  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion found  no  backing  for  the  current  Apollo 
program— much  less  a  post-Apollo  space  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  But  our  more  ob- 
jective and  knowledgeable  people  are  not 
usually  the  most  vocal. 

Our  aerospace  Industry  is  obviously  com- 
mitted to  Its  existence.  Congress  has  not  been 
willing  to  face  this  issue  clearly.  So  we  have  a 
built-in,  self-perpetuating  phenomenon  here 
which  Is  difficult  to  slow  down. 

We  also  have  a  very  substantial  investment 
in  Government  laboratories  with  Govern- 
ment emplovees  which  should  be  redirected, 
from  an  effort  point  of  view,  but  this  also  Is 
difficult.  In  general,  the  people  who  review 
such  programs  as  our  post-Apollo  activities 
are  the  very  people  who  are  associated  with 
space  programs,  rather  than  those  who 
should  be  concerned  with  the  total  and 
more  effective  allocation  of  both  financial 
and  technical  resources  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  particularly  in  time  of  war— I.e.  today. 


AFL-CIO  CON^'ENTION  CALL  FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Seventh  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations convenes  December  7.  The  fed- 
eration's convention  call.  I  believe,  clearly 
demonstrates  the  determination  of  orga- 


nized labor  to  serve  not  just  the  interests 
of  union  members,  but  those  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
this  document  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  recommend  it  for  the  consideration 
of  all  of  our  colleagues: 

This  convention,  which  meets  at  a  time  oi 
trial  for  all  America,  must  both  weigh  the 
record  of  the  past  two  years  and  plan  for  the 
years  ahead.  In  considering  the  record,  the 
convention  could  find  much  satisfaction  in 
the  last  two  years.  If  our  sole  criterion  was 
progress  for  the  labor  movement. 

Since  the  last  convention,  paid  per  capita 
membership  has  risen  from  Just  under  13 
million  to  nearlv  14.3  million.  Despite  mount- 
ing employer  resistance,  our  unions  have  won 
broad  new  gains  in  wages  and  social  benefits, 
and  organizing  breakthroughs  have  been 
scored  among  agricultural  workers,  teachers, 
government  employees  and  others. 

The  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
ending  January  2,  1967.  enacted  a  number  of 
measures  which  were  high  on  the  agenda  of 
our  last  convention.  The  Congress  did  enact 
the  strongest  Fau-  Labor  Standards  bill  since 
the  original  wage-hour  law  was  passed  In 
1938  not  onlv  raising  the  minimum  wage  in 
two  steps  to  $1.60  an  hour  but  extending  the 
law's  protection  to  some  eight  million  addi- 
tional workers.  Including,  for  the  first  time, 
nearly  400.000  in  agriculture.  The  Congress 
also  added  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill,  long  pressed 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  to  the  educational  gains  of 
tiie  previous  year,  and  added  a  rent  supple- 
ments program  to  the  housing  bill. 

Yet  the  direct  gains  won  by  our  unions 
and  the  1966  legislative  victories  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  problems  that  now  beset 
America.  We  share  in  those  problems,  and  it 
Is  our  mission  to  lead  the  fight  to  overcome 
them.  In  this  broader  role,  the  Impressive 
gains  we  ourselves  have  made  are  not  enough; 
and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  past  legisla- 
tive achievements. 

We  have  vuged  upon  the  present  Congress 
a  program  of  action  that  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed; the  result  has  been  a  virtual  stale- 
mate for  progressive  legislation,  and  the 
neglect  of  urgent  social  needs.  We  have  re- 
peatedly told  the  Congress  that: 

The  sweeping  social  advances  undertaken 
since  1961  must  be  fully  Implemented,  with 
adequate  funds,  and  perfected  by  additional 
legislation  where  necessary. 

New  programs  must  be  undertaken  at  once 
to  create  rewarding  Jobs  for  the  urban  unem- 
ployed. 

Housing  construction,  especially  in  the 
cities,  must  be  more  than  doubled:  the  new 
Model  Cities  and  rent  supplement  programs 
of  1966  must  be  fully  funded,  and  the  long- 
standing public  housing  program  must  be 
pressed  forward  much  faster. 

Vital  to  the  solution  of  the  housing  crisis — 
and  to  the  realistic  achievement  of  most  civil 
rights  goals — is  open  housing.  The  right  of 
every  American  to  buy  or  rent  any  home  he 
can  afford,  anywhere  he  chooses,  must  be  as- 
sured bv  federal  law. 

Consumers  must  be  protected  against 
usury,  misrepresentation  and  fraud.  evUs 
which  strike  hardest  at  the  poor. 

And  looking  farther  ahead,  an  energetic  ef- 
fort must  be  undertaken  by  the  labor  move- 
ment allied  with  other  farslghted  Ameri- 
cans, to  elect  to  federal  office  in  1968  those 
candidates  who  are  dedicated  to  progress. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  party  affiliation.  We 
say,  as  organized  labor  has  said  since  the 
time  of  Samuel  Gompers.  that  we  will  sup- 
port our  friends  and  oppose  our  enemies:  and 
our  friends  are  those  who  stand  with  us  In 
demanding  the  Improvement  of  society  in 
America  for  the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all. 
Two  years  ago.  at  the  crest  of  an  unprece- 
dented wave  of  social  progress,  we  could  truly 
say  that  "at  no  time  in  the  AFL-CIO's  first 
decade  has  the  present  been  so  praiseworthy 
and  the  future  so  promising." 


Those  words  stend  In  stark  contrast  against 
the  background  of  today's  realities. 

True,  American  society  Is  stlU  affluent— for 
the  great  majority. 

True  the  great  construcUve  programs  en- 
acted since  1961  are  still  In  being,  and  are 
still  moving  toward  the  betterment  of  Amer- 
ican society— but  they  have  never  been 
funded  adequately.  ,  ^  ^    .,,_ 

Tlie  bright  promise  of  1965  has  faded;  the 
unfinished  bu-rlness  we  cited  then  Is,  with  few 
exceptions,  unfinished  still:  and  many  of  the 
problems  we  underscored  at  our  last  conven- 
tion have  grown  worse. 

Long-neglected  urban  needs  have  explodea 
into  a  national  crisis  of  shocking  proportions. 
The  historic  civil  rights  legislation  of  re- 
cent years  has  not  been  foUowed  up  by  other 
essential  enactments,  such  as  open  housing, 
and  the  laws  already  on  the  books  have  not 
been  adequatelv  implemented. 

Poverty  and'  unemployment,  especially 
among  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups, 
and  especially  In  urban  ghettos,  remain  a 
moral  outrage  and  an  enormous  htiman  and 
economic  waste.  .•.  ^  .^„ 

Progress  toward  the  Ideal  of  unlimited  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  American  youth— 
an  ideal  brought  so  close  to  achievement  by 
the    89th    Congress— is    threatened    with    a 

reversal.  ,  , 

Although  Improvements  in  the  bociai 
Security  system  are  pending  in  the  Congress 
at  this  writing,  the  best  bill  that  can  be 
passed  will  be  only  a  down  payment  toward 
the  svstem  as  It  should  be.  There  is  no  real 
movement  In  the  Congress  toward  legisla- 
tion to  stem  the  soaring  cost*  of  medical 
care  which  could  tmdermlne  the  hard-won 
medicare  program  for  the  aged  nor  toward 
medicare's  extension. 

Agricultural  workers  are  sOll  denied  the 
protection  of  the  National  Labor  RelaUons 
Act  and  their  efforts  to  organize  are  re- 
sisted with  primitive  ruthlessness  by  power- 
ful farm  corporations. 

Anti-labor  employers  are  flouting  wltn 
growing  boldness  the  meager  safeguards  af- 
forded to  other  workers  who  seek  to  form 
unions.  ^      . 

The  situs  picketing  bill,  urged  by  four 
successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
still  lies  dormant  at  this  writing. 

This  is  indeed  a  catalogue  of  hopes 
aroused,  only  to  be  dashed  by  leglslaUve 
lethargy  or  worse. 

The  responsibility  Is  easy  to  fix.  It  rests 
upon  the  90th  Congress;  a  Congress  which 
has  Ignored,  evaded  or  openly  rejected  Its 
clear  obligation  to  build  upon  the  record  of 
its  illustrious  predecessor. 

"IVo  years  ago  we  warned  that  continued 
legislative  progress  depended  upon  the  pres- 
ervation and  strengthening  of  the  Uberal 
majority  In  Congress.  The  1066  elections 
weakened,  rather  than  strengthened,  the 
Uberal  forces,  and  had  a  stronger  Impact 
upon  spirit  than  upon  niunbers. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  1966  elections 
reflected  a  public  will  to  slow  the  pace  of 
social  advance.  We  reject  that  view.  There 
were  no  national  candidates  and  no  clear 
national  issues  in  1966.  The  very  inconsist- 
ency of  the  results  is  evidence  that  local 
rivalries,  local  Issues  and  local  personalities 
were  the  dominant  influences. 

Too  many  Americans  believe  there  is  still 
a  liberal  majority  In  the  90th  Congress.  This 
is  Just  not  true.  The  actual  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  the  conservative 
coalition  composed  of  members  of  both 
parties. 

Bevond  the  domestic  issues  there  remains 
the  grave  problem  of  the  defense  of  freedom 
in  South  Viet  Nam.  It  is  testing  as  never 
before  the  calmness,  the  patience  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation. 

There  are  some  who  cry  for  a  wider,  "get 
It  over  with"  war.  regardless  of  risk.  There 
are  others  who  call  for  total  disengagement, 
regardless  of  the  impact  on  freedom's  cause. 
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And  from  both  camps — and  many  of  those 
that  lie  between — rises  the  charge  that  there 
must  be  a  choice  between  war  and  social 
progress;  that  America  cannot  afford  both 
at  once. 

Both  camps  are  wrong  on  all  counts.  In 
South  Viet  Nam — as  earlier  in  Korea — the 
United  States  Is  not  In  search  of  conquest 
or  even  victory  In  the  classic  sense.  This 
country  Is  flghtlng  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination;  the  principle  that  any  body 
of  people  has  the  right  to  decide  Us  own 
course  without  outside  Interference.  It  was 
on  this  principle  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  waged;  the  principle  is  as  valid  In 
the  rice-paddles  and  Jungles  of  Viet  Nam  as 
It  was  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown.  The  de- 
fense of  that  principle  has  become  an  Amer- 
ican obligation,  unsought  and  reluctantly 
shouldered,  but  unavoidable  so  long  as  we 
cherish  human  freedom. 

With  that  burden  there  Is  the  obligation 
to  perfect  American  society,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  Americans  but  as  an  example  to 
the  world  of  freedom's  rewards.  To  sacrifice 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  other  would  be  to 
lose  both:  and  no  such  sacrifice  Is  needed. 
This  vast,  rich  and  growing  country  has  no 
need  to  make  an  Impossible  choice. 

The  fight  for  freedom  In  South  Viet  Nam 
must  be  carried  on,  with  patient  restraint 
and  with  continuing  efforts  to  reach  an  hon- 
orable jieace.  The  fight  for  universal  free- 
dom at  home  must  be  waged  with  mounting 
intensity  and  without  quarter. 

Ii  la  to  that  cause  and  in  that  spirit  that 
we  call  this  Seventh  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 


on  the  hundreds  of  inquiries  and  prob- 
lems of  veterans  which  come  to  us  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  session. 

I  exalt  with  the  Detroit  regional  ofBce 
in  this  proud  occasion;  extend  again 
personal  congratulations;  and  eagerly 
look  forward  to  this  kind  of  citation 
making  the  full  circle  of  VA  regional 
offices  of  this  Nation. 


THE  MERITORIOUS  PERFORMANCE 
AWARD.  VA  REGIONAL  OFFICE, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dices  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  the  Veterans"  Administration  Re- 
gional Office,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  this 
September  21,  1967,  the  recipient  of  na- 
tional VA  awards  for  exceptionally  high 
quality  of  management  operations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1967.  The  awards 
for  meritorious  performance  in  the  divi- 
sions of  loan  guarantee,  administration, 
contracts,  and  finance  cite  an  overall 
record  of  performance  which  gives  the 
Detroit  regional  office  claim  to  the  best 
managed  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration field  system. 

I  know  that  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  you  are  gratified  by  this  ob- 
vious diligence  In  pursuit  of  the  goals, 
urged  upon  the  Federal  service  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  of  "cost  consciousness 
and  excellence  In  performance." 

Regional  Director,  R.  M.  Fitzgerald, 
and  all  of  the  individual  employees  who 
achieved  this  record  have  extended  a 
benefit  of  paramount  importance  in  this 
ti.me  to  all  citizens. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  express  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  recognition  of, 
and  gratitude  for,  the  willingness,  readi- 
ness, and  competence  with  which  the 
Detroit  VA  has  consistently  responded 
to  the  many  contacts  we  must  make  with 
them  In  our  congressional  responsibility 


FROM  THE  POTOMAC'S  MUDDY 
BANKS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwei- 
KERl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  a  column  by  Mr.  McLellan 
Smith,  in  the  Delaware  State  News, 
Dover,  and  the  York  Dispatch,  York,  Pa., 
in  which  he  praises  H.R.  13207  and  H.R. 
13208,  which  I  recently  introduced.  Mr. 
Smith  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
pointing  out  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion. The  column  follows: 

Phom  Potomac's  MtrBoY  Banks 
(By  McLellan  Smith) 

WORTHWHILE    COMMISSION 

President  Johnson  appoints  White  House 
commissions  to  study  and  consider  just 
about  every  problem  confronting  the  Na- 
tion. He  has  even  appointed  one  to  study 
crime  and  "make  recommendations."  Thus 
far  it  has  been  relatively  Inert,  especially 
with  respect  to  "crime  in  the  streets." 

Comes  now  proposed  legislation  that  would 
give  up  to  $25,000  compensation  to  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence. 

The  measure,  authored  by  Rep.  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  (R.  Pa.)  and  a  possible  candi- 
date for  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  against  In- 
cumbent Democrat  Joseph  H.  Clark,  self- 
styled  liberal,  would  create  a  permanent  Vio- 
lent Crimes  Compensation  Commission  for 
crimes  committed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  "all"  Federal  installations.  The 
Pennsylvania  solon  desires  that  the  Federal 
program  become  a  model  to  encourage  States 
to  set  up  their  own  compensation  plans  for 
crime  victims. 

The  measure  would  compensate  both  the 
principal  victim  of  a  crime  and  a  "Good 
Samaritan"  who  is  injured  while  trying  to 
prevent  a  crime  or  apprehend  the  offender. 

A  companion  bill  by  the  same  author  would 
shield  all  "Good  Samaritans"  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  law  suits  which  might  arise 
from  their  helping  at  the  scene  of  a  crime. 
Nurses  and  physicians  have  had  this  im- 
munity In  Washington  since  1965.  The  pend- 
ing measure  would  extend  »hls  Immunity  to 
every  citizen  as  13  States  now  do. 

About  two  Americans  in  every  100  will 
be  victims  of  violent  crime  during  1967.  (It 
is  now  about  15  in  100  in  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital). The  Innocent  victim  of  a  violent  crime 
Is  often  the  "forgotten  man"  of  our  society. 
Our  present  system  of  criminal  Justice 
(aided  and  abetted  by  the  Supreme  Court) 
takes  great  care  to  apprehend  suspects  and 
punish  and  rehabilitate  those  found  guilty. 
But,  while  society  is  hotislng,  feeding  and 
trying  to  rehabilitate  Its  criminals.  It  leaves 
crime  victims  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Nary  a  soul  aids  the  crime  victims  for 
expensive  medical  care.  No  one  replaces  earn- 
ings they  lose.  A  famUy  that  loses  Its  bread- 
winner In  a  fatal  crime  episode  has  no  claim 


against  our  slack  criminal  Jtistlce  system 
for  the  loss. 

The  compensation  commission  envisioned 
in  the  pending  Schwelker  bill  would  com- 
pensate crime  victims  for  both  out-of- 
pocket  costs  and  loss  of  earnings.  In  the 
event  of  the  victim's  death,  dependents 
would  be  comf>ensated  for  their  financial 
loss. 

We  think  the  bill  Is  a  good  one,  but  fear 
it  would  not  become  law  because  It  would 
reflect  upon  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  White 
House  and  the  present  Attorney  General. 
Ramsey  Clark,  to  "do  something"  about  the 
growing  crime  rate  in  our  cities. 


PURNELL  WRITES  OF  HAPLESS 
PLIGHT  OF  MARINES,  VICTIMS  OF 
DUBIOUS  POLICY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwei- 
ker]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Karl  Pumell,  a  former  representative  in 
the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  and 
former  newspaper  publisher,  has  been  in 
Vietnam  as  a  special  correspondent  for 
several  months. 

I  feel  our  colleagues  will  be  as  inter- 
ested and  as  terribly  disturbed  as  I  am 
by  his  recent  dispatch  to  the  Simbuiy 
DaUy  Item  which  details  the  horrible 
conditions  under  which  our  marines 
have  been  fighting  in  Conthlen. 

Today  I  have  asked  Secretary  Mc- 
Nam'fara  to  look  into  this  matter.  It  is  my 
hope  that  my  request  will  receive  more 
than  the  routine  assurances  which  all  of 
us  have  been  given  whenever  we  have 
raised  questions  concerning  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  men  are  having  to 

nght. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  the 
House  an  editorial  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Haddon,  the  very  able 
managing  editor  of  the  Sunbury  Daily 
Item. 

PUBNELL  WRTTES    OF   HAPLESS    PLIGHT    OF 

Marines,  Victims  op  Dttbious  Polict 
(Edftor's  Note. — "This  Is  a  Btory  that  needs 
to  be  written,"  Is  the  message  from  Karl  H. 
Purnell,  Lewlsburg,  former  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  state  assemblyman,  who  has  been 
In  the  Vietnam  war  zone  for  many  months 
as  a  special  correspondent.  He  suggests  that 
Dally  Item  readers  clip  this  story  and  send  It 
to  their  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen  In 
the  hope  that  "It  would  do  some  good."  The 
reader  Is  likely  to  agree  with  him.) 

(By  Karl  H.  Purnell) 

Somewhere  In  Vietnam. — Con  Thlen  Is 
Vietnam's  special  kind  of  hell.  Dusty  In  the 
dry  season  and  muddy  In  the  monsoons,  this 
forward  artillery  outpost  near  the  demili- 
tarized zone  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  death  trap  for  the  reinforced  bat- 
talion of  U.S.  Marines  stationed  here. 

Inadequate  bunkers  and  entrenchments 
have  made  Marines  at  Con  Thlen  sitting 
ducks  for  North  Vietnamese  gunners  who 
fire  heavy  artillery  rounds  Into  the  outpost 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  Since  sup- 
plies can  be  brought  in  only  by  a  Umlted 
number  of  helicopters,  Gl'a  here  live  for 
weeks  on  end  In  mud-aoaked,  torn  uniforms 
and  wet  boots  because  replacements  are  not 
available. 
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Last  week  at  Con  Thlen.  a  typical  night 
ended  with  three   GI's  killed  and  a  dozen 

*Tflew  into  this  outpost  In  a  helicopter 
sent  to  evacuate  the  previous  days'  dead  and 
wounded.  Arriving  In  the  early  evening,  I 
went  up  to  Observation  Post  Two  where  a 
voung  lieutenant  stood  in  muddy  fatlgvies 
and  a  rrdncoat.  peering  through  binoculars. 
He  had  been  at  Con  Thlen  only  three  days 
and  a  wedding  band  on  his  finger  Indicated 
that  somewhere  back  home  a  wife  was  just 
starting  the  long  wait  lor  his  eventual  re- 

•■There  are  six  North  Vietnamese  b;vttallons 
out  there  and  intelligence  says  they're  going 
to  hit  us  tonight,"  the  young  officer  said. 

Another  Marine  with  a  dirt-streaked  face 
laughed  nen-ously  and  admitted  Con  Thlen 
would  be  overrun  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
decided  to  attack.  "They  want  this  place, 
tnev  can  have  it."  he  said. 

As  darkness  set  In  I  decided  to  put  my 
cameras  In  a  small  bunker  ten  yards  from 
the  lookout  post.  Half -slipping  down  the  wet 
■sandbags,  I  climbed  Into  the  crowded  bunker 
where  several  Marines  sat  on  ammunition 
boxes.  Water  dripped  from  the  ceiling  and 
only  two  sputtering  candles  illuminated  the 

Email  room.  ,  x.*  .« 

"Come  on  In.  Tou  picked  a  good  night  to 

visit."  a  G.I.  smiled. 

Almost  immediately,  a  series  of  explosions 
began    to   rock    the   heavy    timbers    of   the 

bunker. 

AW.'MTING    THE    ATT.\CK 

"■mere  they  go.  All  we  can  do  now  Is  hope 
they  don't  score  on  us,"  the  Marine  said 
quietly  as  a  barrage  of  shells  from  North 
Vietnam  began  landing  on  the  Con  Thlen 
outpost.  . 

Suddenly  a  particularly  loud  bang  could  be 
heard  and  then  a  desperate  voice  sounded 
over  the  radio  from  the  Observation  Post. 

"They  got  us.  The  Lieutenant,  he's  dy- 
ing. .  .  Get  a  corpsman  quick." 

For  a  few  moments,  v.e  waited.  Then  one 
of  the  Marines  spoke:  "There  ain't  no  corps- 
man  up  on  this  hill." 

We  climbed  out  of  the  bunker  and  for  the 
next  two  hours,  we  carried  the  wounded  Ma- 
rines off  the  Observation  Post  to  a  battalion 
aid  staUon  almost  a  half-mile  away.  Shells 
were  still  falling  at  random  throughout  Con 
Thlen  as  we  slogged  through  the  knee-deep 
mire  with  the  heavy  stretchers.  Occasionally, 
one  of  us  would  fall  as  a  wet  stretcher  handle 
slipped  from  our  grasp,  causing  the  wounded 
Marine  to  sink  into  mud. 

By  midnight,  the  last  of  the  wounded  were 
evacuated.  Only  the  body  of  the  dead  Lieu- 
tenant was  left  above  ground.  For  the  rest  of 
the  night,  we  dozed  and  talked,  hoping  the 
enemy  attack  would  be  postponed  for  another 
night. 

At  7  a.m.,  one  of  the  largest  barrages  In 
Con  Thlen's  history  began  exploding  through- 
out the  outpost.  Within  20  minutes  North 
Vietnamese  gunners  plastered  us  with  no  less 
than  230  heavy  artillery  shells.  By  7;20,  two 
more  Marines  were  killed  and  another  seven 
wounded  as  the  charges  ripped  through  the 
Marine  bunkers,  most  of  which  are  plainly 
Inadequate. 

MILTON    MARINE    QUOTED 

Last  summer.  PFC  David  Swanger  of  Mil- 
ton, who  was  stationed  at  Dong  Ha  which  Is 
near  Con  Thlen.  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  most  of  the  Marines  stationed  In  this  area. 

"I'm  tired  of  this  place  and  I  want  to  go 
home,"  he  said  simply.  Swanger  had  been  In 
Vietnam  23  months  and  was  ready  to  rotate 
back  to  the  States. 

Another  young  Marine  who  wasn't  so 
lucky  is  PFC  Stephen  Jones,  grandson  of  Dr. 
and  "Mrs.  Edward  Pangburn  of  Lewlsburg.  I 
found  this  young  Marine  in  a  Danang  hos- 
pital recovering  from  shrapnel  wounds  In- 
curred during  a  mortar  barrage  In  the  DMZ. 

"I  heard  the  first  round  land  about  100 
yards  away.  Then  they  Just  walked  the  next 


few  shells  right  Into  our  position.  There  was 
no  bunker  where  we  could  protect  ourselves," 
Jones  said.  Several  of  his  comrades  were 
killed  during  the  attack. 

"I  hope  I  never  hear  another  Incoming 
round  again."  the  Marine  said  the  day  before 
he  was  slated  for  evacuation  from  Vietnam. 


PROTECTION    LACKING 

This  lack  of  proper  protection  under  which 
Marines  are  suffering  each  day  along  the 
DMZ  Is  accounting  lor  hundreds  of  unnec- 
essary deaths.  High-ranking  military  au- 
thorities say  the  constant  shelling  which  the 
Marines  take  at  Con  'niien,  lor  example,  is 
part  of  the  price  which  must  be  paid  to 
prevent  North  Vietnamese  troops  and  sup- 
plies from  infiltrating  Into  South  Vietnam. 
There  are,  however,  two  facts  which  these 
Pentagon  generals  are  not  facing. 

First,  the  bunkers  are  woeftilly  Inadequate 
at  Con  Thlen.  Steel  and  concrete  is  not 
available  so  that  the  entrenchments  are  sup- 
ported bv  heavv  timbers  with  only  six  or 
seven  layers  of  sandbags  on  the  top.  A  rocket 
or  heavy  artillery  shell  landing  on  almost 
any  bunker  In  Con  Thlen  usually  kills  the 
helpless  Marines  in.slde. 

Lt  Colonel  Gordon  Cook.  Syracuse  N.Y.. 
commander  at  Con  Thlen,  admits  the  bun- 
kers are  not  very  good. 

"We're  so  busy  trying  to  fire  back  at  the 
enemy  and  run  paUols,  we  don't  have  time 
to  build  better  protective  bunkers."  he  says. 
The  Colonel  has  been  at  Con  Thlen  only 
four  weeks  and  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  his  predecessors  to  construct 
entrenchments  which  would  withstand  ene- 
my shells.  This  has  been  done  at  Gla  Llnh, 
only  four  miles  away,  and  it  is  rare  when 
enemy  gunners  kill  a  G.I.  In  the  well-for- 
tifiedl  underground  bunkers  at  that  outpost. 
Secondly  the  whole  strategy  of  placing  U.S. 
Marines  in  a  static  position  where  transpor- 
tation limits  resupply  Is  being  questioned 
by  Marines  at  Con  Thlen.  Washington  officials 
at  the  Pentagon  claim  that  outposts  like 
Con  Thlen  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  from  Infiltrating  supplies  through 
the  DMZ.  However,  the  men  who  are  flghtlng 
and  dying  at  Con  Thlen  say  this  official  ver- 
sion Isn't  true. 


infilth.'^tion  unchecked 
"They're  slipping  through  all  right— small 
units  at  a  time  and  there  isn't  much  we  can 
do  about  it."  Lt.  Col.  Cook  says. 

Since  the  North  Vietnamese  can  move 
freely  at  nlcht  despite  artillery  barrages 
launched  bv  the  Americans,  helicopters  land- 
ing at  Con  Thlen  are  often  fired  upon  by 
gunners  who  have  staked  out  the  coordinates 
of  the  landing  pad  In  advance.  The  recent 
rains  have  washed  out  the  roads,  so  that 
trticks  can  no  longer  bring  in  the  much- 
needed  shells,  clothing  and  food  for  the  sur- 
rounded Marines. 

"Why  did  they  stick  us  out  here  If  they 
knew  the  rains  would  wash  out  the  road," 
one  Marine  asked. 

The  fact  that  these  GI's  are  getting  killed 
and  wounded  for  a  policy  which  Isn't  work- 
ing and  in  many  cases,  because  adequate 
protection  Is  not  available,  is  causing  seri- 
ous morale  problems  at  Con  Thlen. 

"Man.  I  Just  want  out  of  this  place,  one 
Marine  said,  who  was  willing  to  fight  the 
enemy  but  resented  being  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  a  random  artUlery  shell  could 
end  his  life. 

Another  Marine  asked  this  reporter  to 
"tell  the  people  back  home  what  it's  like 
here."  which  I  promised  him  I  would  do, 

THE    cost    in    lives 

The  wife  of  a  youne  Marine  Lieutenant 
somewhere  In  the  United  Stat.es  will  receive 
word  of  her  husband's  death  this  week.  Al- 
though she  will  never  know  It.  her  husband 
was  killed  by  a  recoUless  rifle  which  smashed 
into  the  thin  wall  of  sandbags  and  sprayed 
the  hapless  officer  with  shrapnel.  Two  marines 


were  killed  at  exactly  the  same  spot  three 
days  prior  to  this,  mostly  because  the  obser- 
va'uon  poet  did  not  have  the  protective 
covering  to  save  the  GI's  from  a  direct  hit. 
Unfortunately,  It  Is  too  late  to  help  that 
voung  life.  However,  the  Marines  at  Con 
Thlen  are  still  being  killed  each  day  because 
of  the  policy  of  high  officials  who  apparently 
do  not  reaUze  what  a  serious  position  these 
young  GI's  have  been  placed  In.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  If  this  senseless  kiUlng  and  wound. 
ing  continues. 

A  new  round  of  debate  on  Vietnam  under- 
scores the  record  of  20  erratic  years  of  United 
States  policy  In  Asia.  And  since  one  Repub- 
lican administration  had  a  hand  In  this. 
Senator  Dlrksen  Is  not  going  far  afield  in  sup- 
porting the  stand  of  President  Johnson. 

The  central  aim— halting  the  tide  of  com- 
munist conquest— cannot  be  questioned.  The 
question  now  Is  what  can  be  done  to  carry 
on  successfully  with  this  purpose  while  ex- 
tricating ourselves  from  an  Asian  war  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  Integrity  and 
influence  of  the  United  States. 

Possibilities  of  a  sharp  change  in  policies 
are  very  limited,  notwithstanding  the  glib 
proposals  of  those  who  advocate  turning  tail 
without  regard  for  the  consequences. 

The  shortsightedness  of  those  who  clamor 
for  a  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
without  similar  action  by  the  communist  ag- 
gressors and  the  rigidity  of  Pentagon  policy 
in  the  face  of  dubious  results  are  costing 
American  lives,  and  make  no  mistake  about 
It.  Callous  disregard  of  this  face  Is  beyond 
understanding. 

"Con  Thlen  Is  Vietnam's  special  kind  of 
hell."  Karl  H.  Purnell,  Lewlsburg.  former 
Union  County  assemblyman,  writes  after 
living  with  Marines  under  constant  Are  of 
communists  mortars  within  the  so-called  de- 
militarized zone.  And  he  makes  a  strong  case 
for  relief  of  these  beleaguered  forces  along 
with  greater  support  for  them.  Inadequate 
bunkers  for  protection,  lack  of  replacements 
and  washed-out  roads  over  which  supplies 
cannot  be  hauled  are  elemenU  of  the  story 
and  understandably,  morale  Is  adversely  af- 
fected. 

The  debate  rages  on  and  will  Intensify  as 
the  presidential  election  campaign  gets  fully 
under  way.  And  far  too  Uttle  attention  is 
being  paid  to  what  Is  happening  to  Americas 
sons  because  of  policies  which  create  condi- 
tions such  as  those  at  Con  Thlen  where  lives 
are  being  sacrificed  In  a  futile  effort  to  halt 
infiltration  of  communist  troops  into  South 
Vietnam.  Theory  and  idealistic  thinking  are 
much  too  prevalent  among  hawks  and  doves 
alike. 


THE  188TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEATH 
OF  CASIMIR  PULASKI 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terdav,  October  11.  marked  the  188th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Casimir  Pu- 
laski At  the  battle  of  Savannah.  Ga..  this 
great  Polish  patriot,  who  is  remembered 
in  history  as  the  father  of  American 
cavalry,  gave  his  life  in  the  American 
struggle  for  independence. 

Pulaski  the  eldest  son  of  Count  Joseph 
Pulaski  was  bom  in  Poland  in  1748  and 
fought  with  his  father  in  the  popular  up- 
ri'sinc  aeainst  Russian  control  after 
Poland  had  been  partitioned  by  Ger- 
many   Russia,  and  Austria.  When  the 
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forces  of  freedom,  who  had  fought  so 
gallantly  against  enormous  odds  and 
with  Inadequate  equipment,  were 
crushed  by  the  Russians,  Pulaski  dis- 
persed his  men  and  sought  aid  for  their 
cause  abroad.  Although  a  penniless  refu- 
gee, and  having  lost  his  father  and 
brother  In  the  fight  for  freedom  for  Po- 
land, he  sought  help  in  Prussia.  Turkey, 
and  then  Prance.  In  Paris,  Pulaski  met 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  told  him  of  the 
need  for  trained  soldiers  and  leaders  in 
the  American  Revolutionary  War.  The 
Polish  hero  traveled  to  the  United  States, 
seeing  our  struggle  a^  another  opportu- 
nity to  fight  for  freedom,  and  presented 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Franklin  to 
General  Washington. 

Pulaski  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Little  of  Brandj'wine  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier  general  by  Congress 
and  given  command  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can cavalry.  Believing  fervently  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  fighting.  Pulaski 
lei  his  men  for  2  years  before  being 
struck  down  during  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah. Seriously  wounded  on  October  9, 
he  died  on  October  11  at  the  age  of  31, 
havmg  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  passing  tribute  again  this  year  to 
General  Pulaski,  we  who  now  enjoy 
American  freedom  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
Pulaski's  homeland,  Poland,  which  still 
suffers  under  the  foreign  domination  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperialism. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Warsaw  is  provid- 
ing major  support  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government,  the  memory  of  Pu- 
laski's fight  for  the  freedom  of  Poland 
and  America  stands  in  complete  con- 
tradiction to  the  principles  of  the  Soviet- 
imposed  Polish  Government.  History 
does  repeat  itself,  and  the  spirit  of 
Pulaski  inspires  the  Polish  people  to  their 
quiet  resistance  against  the  dictatorial 
Warsaw  regime,  and  we  in  the  United 
States  must  urge  the  development  of  a 
foreign  policy  that  will  restore  freedom 
to  all  countries  under  Communist  con- 
trol rather  than  make  the  tragic  mis- 
take of  coexistence  with  the  enemy. 


SUPPORT    FOR    FI>fDLEY 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Tnere  was  no  objection, 
tober  10  issue  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Tele- 
grim,   Rocky  Mount.  N.C.,   carried   an 
editorial   encouraging   support   for   the 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oc- 
so-called  Findley  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  The 
amendment,  accepted  by  the  House,  but 
repc-tedly  dropped  by  House-Senate 
conferees,  would  suspend  most-favored- 
nation  status  for  Poland  until  that 
comitry  stops  supplying  weapons  to  our 
enemy  in  Vietnam. 


The  editorial  encouragement,  of 
course,  is  appreciated,  and  perhaps  other 
Members  will  be  interested  in  it  as  the 
tinie  approaches  for  consideration  of 
the  conference  report.  At  that  time  I 
will  ask  the  House  to  insist  upon  its 
position  supporting  the  amendment. 

Text  of  the  editorial: 

Oppose   Trade   With   Reds 

A  group  of  local  citizens  are  understand- 
ably concerned  about  the  U.S.  policy  of  trad- 
ing with  Communist  nations,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  such  trade  enables  the  Com- 
munist bloc  to  sustain  the  war-making  effort 
of  North  Vietnam. 

In  effect,  we  are  helping  the  Red  bloc  kill 
American  troops  in  the  Vietnam  war.  This  is 
difficult  for  loyal  American  citizens  to  under- 
stand, yet  there  are  those  in  Washington  who 
are  vigorously  pushing  for  expansion  of  trade 
with  the  Reds.  Little  wonder  Rocky  Mount 
citizens  formed  a  committee  called  TRAIN. 
the  purpwse  of  which  is  to  gain  support  from 
area  residents  in  an  effort  to  get  members  of 
Congress  to  oppose  trade  deals  with  the 
Communists. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  on  Sept.  29  Ted 
Sorensen,  former  White  House  counsel,  urged 
that  Congress  promptly  remove  "out-moded 
and  discriminatory"  U.S.  barriers  against 
"non-strategic"  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  proposal  is  indefensible  on  two  counts. 
First,  too  much  of  the  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists has  been  anything  but  "non- 
strategic."  Second,  even  if  such  trade  were  in 
non-strategic  items,  it  still  helps  the  Reds 
sustain  the  war  effort  of  North  Vietnam,  for 
by  supplying  the  Soviets  with  non-military 
items,  we  free  Russian  industry  to  manufac- 
ture war  goods  for  Hanoi. 

Bvjt  consider  Sorensen 's  reasoning:  "En- 
gaging in  such  trade  can  actually  advance 
our  national  interest  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  world  at  large."  he  said.  Does  he  really 
expect  anyone  to  believe  such  hogwash? 

It  is  this  sort  of  thinking  that  has  dimin- 
ished America's  position  and  stature  I«  the 
world  today.  The  Johnson  administration 
and  its  agents  in  Congress  have  succeeded 
in  butchering  an  amendment  that  would 
deny  "most  favored  nation"  treatment  to 
some  of  the  Communist  countries. 

The  Plndley  amendment  (introduced  by 
Rep.  Paul  Pindley  of  Illinois)  would  have 
blocked  Poland  from  getting  special  tariff 
concessions  until  it  stopped  supplying  arms 
and  ammunition  to  North  Vietnam.  Iron- 
ically, as  the  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee was  killing  the  Pindley  amendment, 
three  Polish  ships  were  docking  In  Haiphong 
harbor  unloading  goods  to  Increase  Hanoi's 
war-making  capacity. 

The  leaders  of  the  move  to  kill  this  vital 
amendment  were  Sens.  Albert  Gore  of  Ten- 
nessee. J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas  and 
Prank  Church  of  Idaho,  all  Democrats,  the 
latter  two  up  for  re-election  next  year. 

What  puzzles  Findley — and  most  loyal 
Americans — is  why  the  administration  would 
want  to  lavish  favors  on  Communist  Poland 
when  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  willing 
of  the  Russian  slave  nations,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  major  suppliers  of  Hanoi. 

Pindley  points  out:  Poland  Is  the  only 
nation  now  enjoying  economic  advantages 
of  "most  favored  nation"  treatment  under 
U.S.  tariff  laws  which  Is  admittedly  supply- 
ing weapons  to  our  enemy. 

"For  example."  Findley  said,  "on  June  25, 
the  Associated  Press  in  Warsaw  quoted  Zenon 
Kllszko,  Poland's  No.  2  Communist,  as  pledg- 
ing full  assistance  'until  complete  victory' 
and  telling  Hanoi:  'We  are  glad  that  Polish 
guns  are  bringing  concrete  results  to  you  In 
your  fight.  We  are  giving  and  we  will  continue 
to  give  material,  political  and  military  aid.' 

"Kllszko  credited  a  Hanoi  antiaircraft  unit 
armed  with  equipment  furnished  by  Polish 
workers,  technicians  and  engineers  with 
shooting   down   or   damaging   40   American 


planes.  Shipment  of  Polish  arms  to  North 
Vietnam  has  also  been  confirmed  by  the 
Polish  defense  minister." 

While  the  State  Department  and  others, 
like  Sorensen.  argue  that  the  talcing  away 
of  trade  credits  and  concessions  from  Poland 
may  undermine  our  presence  in  that  country, 
we  should  point  out  that  what  comes  first 
are  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 

To  permit  any  country  benefitting  from 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  to  give  military 
assistance  to  our  enemy  and  have  us  do 
nothing  about  It,  is  to  create  serious  diplo- 
matic complications.  For  if  one  nation  can 
do  this  without  fear  of  our  punitive  action, 
others  may  follow. 

Enough  pressure  from  their  constituents 
may  convince  members  of  Congress  that 
America  is  In  no  mood  for  such  a  sellout. 
While  the  TRAIN  effort  here  in  Rocky 
Mount  may  be  only  one  small  protest,  it  is 
at  least  trying  to  arouse  concern  in  a  lethar- 
gic public.  Since  protest  is  getting  to  be 
such  popular  sport  these  days,  let's  protest 
something  that  is  really  significant. 
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TWO  SIDES  SEEN  TO  SMOKING 
DEBATE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gard- 
ner] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Two  Sides 
Seen  to  Smoking  Etebate": 

Two  SroEs  Seen  to  Smoking  Debate 
(By  James  J-  Kllpatrlck) 

"Get  the  facts!  "  said  the  authoritative  voice 
on  the  boob  tube.  "A  quarter  of  a  million  ex- 
tra heart  conditions.  A  million  cases  of  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema.  Eleven  million  cases 
of  long-term  illness.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  'Smoking  and  Illness.'  " 

This  free  government  leaflet,  if  you're 
curious,  purports  to  "present  the  highlights" 
of  a  study  released  In  May  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  "Cigarette  Smoking  and 
Health  Characteristics."  If  the  really  curious 
viewer  pursues  the  matter,  and  also  obtains 
a  copy  of  this  parent  study,  he  may  discover 
at  first  hand  what  is  meant  by  a  credibility 
gap. 

In  plain  words,  both  the  free  leaflet  and  the 
larger  study  on  which  it  is  based,  in  terms 
of  the  Impression  they  seek  deliberately  to 
convey,  are  frauds.  Prevaricators,  it  is  said, 
are  divided  among  three  classes — liars,  damn 
liars,  and  those  who  misuse  statistics.  By 
picking  and  choosing  among  some  figures 
that  are  shaky  to  begin  with,  by  glossing  over 
necessary  qualifications,  and  by  mixing  rea- 
soned inference  with  pure  surmise,  the  au- 
thors of  these  publications  have  perpetrated 
a  shabby  piece  of  propaganda. 

The  PHS  study,  conducted  over  52  weeks 
in  1964-65.  was  intended  to  discover  the 
relationship,  if  any,  between  smoking  and  a 
variety  of  chronic  and  acute  Illnesses.  The 
raw  figures  were  derived  from  interviews  in 
a  random  example  of  42,000  households. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  key  figures,  on 
which  all  the  conclusions  are  based,  are  the 
figures  covering  smoking  habits.  How  many 
cigarettes  per  day?  Did  the  respondent  ever 
smoke?  If  so.  how  many  cigarettes  did  he 
smoke?  What  was  his  heaviest  rate  of  smok- 
ing? If  these  figtures  are  not  eolld,  the  whole 
study  begins  to  fall  apart.  And  the  astound- 
ing fact,  glossed  over  In  the  report,  Is  that 
"data  on  60  per  cent  of  the  males  who  had 


over  smoked  were  obtained  from  other  per- 
sons The  interviewers  simply  accepted  an- 
swers from  whoever  happened  to  be  at  home 
ftt  the  time.  ,      , 

The  authors  of  this  study  kept  tripping 
over  the  Inadequacy  of  their  own  data.  They 
„ere  thus  reduced  to  guessing:  "It  could 
well  be  that.  ...  Had  data  been  available 
U  might  have  been  found  that.  ...  This  could 
indicate  that. 

TWO  can  play  that  game.  With  the  same 
validitv.  on  the  basis  of  the  PHS  statistics,  a 
critic  'can  assure  you  that  pack-a-day 
smokers  spend  fewer  days  in  bed  than  per- 
sons who  have  never  smoked;  that  the  pack- 
a-day  man  is  likely  to  have  less  hj-perten- 
slons  less  arthritis  and  better  hearing  than 
the  never-smoked  man.  Amazingly,  men  who 
are  presently  smoking  even  have  a  lower 
incidence  of  upper  respiratory  conditions 
th.'in  persons  who  have  never  smoked.  And 
believe  it  if  vou  will,  from  Table  21  of  the 
PHS  report:  Heavv-smokers  over  65— the  two- 
D\ck-a-day  volcanoes— spend  8.5  days  sick 
in  bed  each  year,  while  their  counterparts, 
men  over  65  who  never  have  smoked  at  all, 
are  sick  in  bed  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Wh.it 
do  you  make  of  that'? 


INCREASED  COMMUNIST  ACTIVITY 
IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Watson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    include     extraneous 

matter.  ^    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report 
to  the  House  about  an  extremely  dangcr- 
erous  development  in  southern  Africa 
which  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  to  keep  the  vital  sea  rout«  to  the 
east  open. 

Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  the  critical 
situation  caused  by  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  during  the  recent  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  closing  has  demon- 
strated beyond  contradiction  that  the  sea 
route  around  the  cape  is  of  vital  strategic 
importance,  both  militarily  and  economi- 
callv.  It  goes  without  question  that  free 
access  to  the  cape  by  the  maritime  na- 
tions is  essential.  But,  if  a  nation  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States  should  con- 
trol the  cape  and  seriously  restrict,  or 
even  terminate,  our  ability  to  refuel 
there,  it  should  be  obvious  that  American 
influence  throughout  Africa  and  Asia  will 
come  to  a  screeching  halt. 

Fortunately,  the  present  governments 
of  southern  Africa  are  firm  friends  of 
the  United  States.  The  Communist 
powers  are  aware  of  this  friendship,  and 
for  this  reason  have  made  southern 
Africa  a  prime  target  for  extending  Com- 
munist influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  report  that  based 
on  extremely  reliable  sources,  that  in- 
fluence in  just  the  past  few  weeks  has 
taken  the  form  of  militai-y  involvement 
by  Red  Clvna.  Although  we  have  .lot  had 
the  advantage  of  many  actual  news  re- 
ports, Communist-trained  and  equipped 
guerrillas  are  swarming  into  southern 
Africa  for  the  ..vowed  intention  o±  de- 
stroying all  Western  influence  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  Evidence  of  this  in- 


creased activity  is  very  clear,  and  I  have 
been  advised  by  those  close  to  the  actual 
scene  that  the  Red  Chinese  are  launch- 
ing an  extensive  "war  of  liberation"  in 
southern  Africa. 

For  instance:  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Cormnunist-trained  guerrillas  staged  a 
pitched  battle  just  inside  Rhodesian  ter- 
ritory in  which  200  of  their  number  were 
involved,  including  a  Chinese  woman  in- 
structor versed  in  the  fine  art  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  This  was  only  part  of  a  2,000- 
strong  force  who  have  been  given  exten- 
sive guerrilla  instruction  in  Communist 
natioivs.  Their  first  aim  of  conquest  is 
Rhodesia,  a  pro-Western  nation  which 
the  United  States  has  made  every  at- 
tempt to  condemn  by  the  imposition  of 
economic  sanctions.  . 

Finances  and  support  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  are  pouring  into 
Africa  Orders  have  been  given  to  step 
up  training  at  Tanzanian  and  Zambian 
bases  for  a  Communist-trained  and 
equipped  force  of  6,000  so-called  freedom 
fighters. 

But   Mr   Speaker,  the  most  alarmmg 
development   in   Communist  subversion 
in  southern  Africa  is  taking  place  this 
very  moment  in  Zambia  as  a  result  of  a 
pact  between  that  nation  and  Red  China 
to  construct  a  railroad  connecting  Zam- 
bia with  Tanzania,  bypassing  Rhodesia. 
Wall  posters  are  cropping  up  in  Peking 
advertising     for    Chinese    construction 
workers  to  go  to  Africa.  These  workers 
are  none  other  than  the  infamous  Red 
Guards,  those  fanatical  young  followers 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  who  stop  at  nothing  to 
foster    terror    and    violent    revolution. 
Their  purpose  in  going  to  Zambia  is  to 
give  instruction  in  guerrilla  warfare  to 
African  terrorist  gangs.   Already   these 
misnamed  "technicians"  are  in  Tanzania 
training  African  guerrillas  to  strike  into 
northern    Mozambique    against    Portu- 
guese forces. 

Mr    Speaker,  certainly  all  of  us  are 
aware   of   the   U.N.   sanctions    imposed 
upon  Rhodesia.  On  numerous  occasions 
I  have  taken  great  exception  to  these 
sanctions  as  have  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. Of  course,  there  are  others  who 
feci  that  the  sanctions  should  be  imposed 
because    of    the    existence    of    a    white 
minoritv  in  Rhodesia  which  is  m  con- 
trol of  the  government.  But.  despite  our 
difference  here,  it  is  time  for  some  real 
soul  searching  by  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  our  entire  pol- 
icy  toward   southern   Africa,   especially 
Rhodesia.    We    cannot    afford    another 
Vietnam  in  southern  Africa,  but  I  fear 
such  is  our  fate  unless  we  drop  support 
for  these  U.N.  sanctions  and  reevaluate 
our  policy  toward  Rhodesia. 

The  United  States  must  look  upon  the 
nations  of  southern  Africa  as  holding  the 
true  balance  of  power  and  as  being  the 
only  pro-Western  influence  of  any  con- 
sequence in  sub-Saharan  Africa  an^  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Rhodesia  in  a  ver>-  real  sense  holds  the 
kev  to  southern  Africa.  Let  Rhodesia  fall, 
and  every  other  nation  will  follow 
swiftly. 

The  present  ability  of  Rhodesia  to  re- 
sist Communist  aggression  is  highly  com- 
mtndable,  but  she  cannot  fight  the  battle 
alone  In  the  name  of  the  precious  lives 
of  our  fighting  men.  let  us  avoid  another 
Vietnam  We  can  do  that  now  by  supply- 


ing Rhodesia  through  reciprocating  trade 
agreements  with  the  necessary  weapons 
to  defeat  this  Communist  aggression  in 
its  early  stages.  Rather  than  continue 
our  offl'cial  policy  of  vilification  and 
hand-wringing  condemnation  of  Rho- 
desia, we  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  in  a  com- 
mon endeavor— to  hold  the  line  against 
the  spread  of  Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  very  near  future 
our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Carry  Goldwater.  will  be 
taking  an  extensive  tour  throughou'i. 
Rhodesia.  Certainly,  his  on-the-spot 
evaluation  will  be  extremely  beneficial  in 
formulating  a  new  policy  toward  Rho- 
desia and  the  whole  of  southern  Africa. 
Additionally.  I  hope  to  join  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  at  a  later  date  in  making 
this  same  trip. 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
SCHWENGEL  CONCERNING  HIS 
VOTE  ON  THE  POSTAL  REVENUE 
AND  FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwengelI  may 
extend  Ms  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
vote  Wednesday  on  the  Postal  Reve- 
nue and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  rep- 
resented a  very  difficult  choice.  Like  most 
of  my  colleagues  I  found  myself  in  a 
dilemma  regarding  this  bill  and  shared 
their  reservation:,  about  it.  I,  like  them, 
would  hked  to  have  had  a  better  bill, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  needs  for 
salary  of  the  postal  employees,  to  vote 

There  was  no  choice  but  to  vote  to  re- 
commit this  bill  and  I  did  so.  The  pro- 
posal for  salar>-  increases  for  postal 
workers  in  the  bill  is  not  consistent  with 
the  need  to  reclassify  and  upgrade  cer- 
tain postal  employees.  The  salar>-  ad- 
justments represent  only  another  stop- 
gap measure. 

In  addition  this  bill  delegates  to  the 
next  President  extraordinary-  powers 
over  pay.  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Federal  judges. 
heads  and  assistant  heads  of  executive 
agencies  as  well  as  other  Government 
officials  This  should  not  be  a  part  of  this 
bill  The  establishment  of  the  Quadren- 
nial Commission  is  merely  duplication, 
and  "^uch  Presidential  power  over  pay. 
expenses,  and  allowances  of  top  Govern- 
ment officials  can  lead  to  abuse  and  in- 
timidation in  the  futui'e. 

To  me  it  is  wrong  to  have  salary  m- 
crea'^es  and  a  raise  in  postal  rates  in  the 
same  bill.  Tlie  two  subjects  are  not 
related.  There  was  sound  reason  to  sep- 
arate these  matters  and  that  was  the 
main  reason  why  we  voted  for  recom- 
mittal. .  , , 
Perhaps  most  important,  we  shouia 
observe  that  what  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment needs  is  a  thorough  study  b> 
a  competent  commission,  involvhig  peo- 
ple  from   both   inside   and   outside  the 
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Government,  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
cut  out  duplication,  modernize  the  De- 
partment, and  take  advantage  of  present- 
day  technology  for  more  efficient  opera- 
tion. By  the  first  of  the  year.  I  expect  to 
introduce  a  bill  calling  for  such  an 
investigation. 

The  motion  to  recommit  having  failed, 
I  reluctantly  voted  for  the  bill  because 
I  was  committed  to  support  improved 
salaries  for  postal  workers.  They  have 
been  denied  the  recognition  they  deserve, 
and  their  salaries  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  inflation  which  is  caused 
more  by  Government  policies  than  by 
anything  else.  Their  plight  has  made  it 
d'fficult  to  recnait  and  train  postal  em- 
ployees.          

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Selden,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  5  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  coiisent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PtrciNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuxTON  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

(The  following  Members  (a.i  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Denney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jacobs.!  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  EtoNOHUE. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Blanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1084.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620  of 
tlie  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  payroll 
deductions  for  Federal  employees;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government  Operations. 

S.  1085  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and  divi- 
dend provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
5i,?ned  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3973.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arta  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 


and  the  act  of  June  6,  1892.  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  dentists  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  exempt  from  the  llcenfllng  re- 
quirements of  such  acts  physicians  and 
dentists  while  performing  services  In  the 
employ  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  October  16,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire,  transmitting  a 
report  of  agreements  signed  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember 1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  13  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  IXstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  recom- 
mendation concerning  recapture  of  Paclflc 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.'s  Bucks  Creek  hydroelec- 
tric project  located  on  Milk  Ranch  CJreek. 
Bucks  Creek,  and  Grisley  Creek,  tributaries 
of  the  North  Fork  Feather  River,  all  In 
Plumas  County  In  northern  California,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  768).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 944.  Resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  13178,  a  bill  to  provide  more  effec- 
tively for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  safety  and  order 
within,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Buildings  and  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  777)  Referred  t<3  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committecj  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
H.R.  6670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vlrgillo 
A.  Ganganelli  Valle  (Rept.  No.  769).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  6766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Gustavo  Fors  Docal  (Rept.  No.  770).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou^e. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Del  Rio  (Rept.  No.  771).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
HR.  7896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  A. 
Rico  Fernandez;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
772) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
H.R.  7898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nemesio 
Vazquez  Fernandez;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  773 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
H.R.  8256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hermes 
Q  Cuervo  (Rept.  No.  774).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
H.R.  8257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ber- 
nardo Garcia.  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  775).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Gabriel 
Lazcano.  M  D..  with  amendment  (Rept.  No, 
776) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASEY; 
H.R.  13478:    A  bill  that  section  481(a)    or 
the     Internal     Revenue     Code     of     1954    be 
amended;    to   the   (Committee   on   Ways   ar.:i 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.    13479.   A   bill    to    require   reports   to 
Congress  of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Commission;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  13480.  A  bill  to  make  the  proof  of  fi- 
nancial  responsibility   requirements   of   sec- 
tion 39(a)    of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Colimibh 
inapplicable  in  the  case  of  minor  traffic  vio- 
lations Involving  drivers'  licenses  and  mot<::r 
vehicle  registration;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews  of   North    Dakota,   Mr.    Beil. 
Mr.    Cahiix,    Mr.    Dellenback.    Mr. 
EsCH,    Mr.     PiNDLEY,    Mr.    Frelinc- 
HUYSEN,    Mr.    Harvey,    Mr.    Horto.n'. 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York, 
Mr.    RoBisoN,    Mr.    Schneebeli,    Mr. 
Schweiker,     Mr.     Schwengel,     Mr. 
SHRrvER.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stanton. 
and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  13481.  A   bill   to  prohibit   the   lnve.st- 
ment  of  income  derived  from  certain  crimi- 
nal activities  in  any  business  enterprise  af- 
fecting interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews of   North   Dakota.   Mr.   Bei  ; , 
Mr.    Cahill.    Mr.    Dellenback.    Mr. 
EscH,    Mr.    FiNDLEY,    Mr.    Preling- 
HUTSEN,    Mr.    Harvey,    Mr.    Horton, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Morsf, 
Mr.     Mosher,     Mr.     Robison,      Mr. 
ScHJJEEBELi,     Mr.     Schweiker.     M.''. 
Schwengel.  Mr.  Shriver,   Mr.  Staf- 
ford.   Mr.   Stanton,   Mr.   Ta^t,    and 
Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  13482.  A    bill    to    prohibit    electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  engaged  in 
the  investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories    of    offenses,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews  of   North   Dakota,   Mr.   Bell, 
Mr.    Cahill,    Mr.    Dellenback,    Mr. 
ESCH,     Mr.     F*INDLEY,     Mr.     Freling- 
huysen,    Mr.    Harvet,    Mr.    Horton, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.    RoBisoN.    Mr.    Schneebeli.    Mr. 
Schweiker.     Mr.     Schwengel.     Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stanton, 
Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Wh.alen)  : 
H.R.  13483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  extended 
prison  terms  when  it  is  found  that  a  felony 
was  committed  as  part  of  a  continuing  Il- 
legal business  in  which  the  offender  occupied 
a  supervisory  or  other  management  position; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews  of   North   Dakota,   Mr.   Bell. 
Mr.    Cahill.    Mr.    Dellenback.    Mr. 
EscH.    Mr.    FiNDLEY.    Mr.    Freling- 
HUYSEN,    Mr.    Harvey,    Mr.    Horton, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Robison,    Mr.    Schneebeli,    Mr. 
Schweiker,     Mr.     Schwengel.     Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  13484.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Sherman 
Act   to   prohibit  the   investment   of   certain 
Income  in  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews  of   North    Dakota.   Mr    Bell. 
Mr.    Cahill.    Mr.    Dellenback.    Mr. 
Esch,    Mr.    FiNDLEY,    Mr.    Freling- 
htjysen,    Mr.    Harvey,    Mr.    Horton, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York, 
Mr.    RoBisoN.    Mr.    Schneebeli,    Mr. 
Schweiker,     Mr.     Schwengel,     Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stanton, 
Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  13485.  A  bill  to  permit  the  compelling 
of  testlmonv  with  respect  to  certain  crimes, 
and  the  granting  of  immunity  in  connection 
therewith;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13486.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rigid  two-witness  and  direct- 
evidence  rules  in  perjury  cases;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prosecution  of  contradictory 
statements  made  under  oath  without  proof 
of  the  falsity  of  one  of  the  statements;  to 
the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  13487.  A  bill  to  provide  protected  fa- 
cilities for  the  housing  of  Government  wit- 
nesses and  the  families  of  Government  wit- 
nesses in  organized  crime  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13488.  A  bill  to  establLsh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  13489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan,  in- 
vestment, and  dividend  provisions;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.    Rees,   Mr.    Cohelan,   Mr.   Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Dow)  : 
H.R.  13490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON : 
H.R.  13491.  A  bin  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS; 
H.R.  13492.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT : 
H.R.  13493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Baltic  States  (Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Uthuanla) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Bv  Mr.  DENT : 
H.J.  Res.  887.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  -Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Cahill,  Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Frelinghuy.sen.  Mr. 
Harvey.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland.   Mr.   Morse,  Mr.   Mosher. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr.  Schneebeli.  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr. 
Schwengel.  Mr.  Shru-er.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford,  Mr.   Stanton,   and   Mr.   Wha- 
len )  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  530.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  fight 
against  organized  crime  is  inseparable  from 
efforts  to  reduce  urban  poverty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  TALMADGE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
■Wednesday,  October  11,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  13494.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Emma  Ciciotti  and  Mr.  Lino  Clciottl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  RARICK: 
H  R.  13495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Juan  Peralta;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  13496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irma 
Ruggeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  October  10,  1967; 

S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson   (nee  Hiranaka). 

On  October  11,  1967; 

S.602.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965;  and 

S.  1862.  An  act  to  amend  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. 


^■»i 
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SENATE 

Thl'r.sday,  October  12,  1%7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Herman  E.  Tal- 
MADGE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  'Washington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  whose 
presence  and  power  is  In  all  the  world, 
and  whose  guiding  spirit  is  with  us  in 
this  moment,  we  beseech  Thy  favor  upon 
these  servants  and  leaders  of  the  people 
today.  Be  with  the  President,  all  people 
in  high  ofiBce  and  responsible  citizens  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

•Grant  unto  all  wisdom  and  strength 
to  know  and  do  Thy  will.  Fill  us  with  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  desire  for  right. 
So  rule  the  hearts  of  these  elected  offi- 
cials that  we  will  see  their  endeavors 
prosper  in  good  for  all  men. 

Give  us  today  a  new  vision  of  law  and 
order,  justice  and  peace  to  the  honor  of 
the  highest  concepts  of  hfe.  'We  pray  in 
the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afQxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HR.3973.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia,  1928. 
and  the  act  of  June  6.  1892.  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  dentists  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  exempt  from  the  licensing  re- 
quirements of  such  acts  physicians  and  den- 
tists while  performing  services  in  the  employ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

H.R.  10509.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  CF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  )pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  October  12,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia,   to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  ComiBittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SOLICITOR       GENERAL       OF       THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundrj-  nomhiations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  574  and  the  succeeding  measures  In 
sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


UNIFORM  SYSTEM  FOR  FIXING  AJTO 
ADJUSTING  PAY  OF  EMPLOYEES 
IN  RECOGNIZED  TRADES  OR 
CRAFTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2303)  to  provide  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay 
of  employees  in  recognized  trades  or 
crafts,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  with 
amendments  on  page  2.  line  7.  after  the 
word  "Committee"  strike  out  "(herein- 
after called  the  'Committee" i";  in  line 
10,  after  the  word  "Services,"  insert  "an 


elected  oCQcer  of  an  organization  having 
a  substantial  number  of  members  who 
are  employees  referred  to  in  section  5341 
of  this  title,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  term  of  2  years,"; 
in  line  14,  after  the  word  "Service"  strike 
out  "Commission."  and  insert  "Commis- 
sion who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee.";   in    Une    16,    after    the    word 
"shall"  strike  out  "promulgate"  and  in- 
sert "prescribe";  on  page  3,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "prevailing"  strike  out  "rates 
which   shall   be   contiguous   geographic 
areas"  and  insert  "rates";  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "Board"  strike  out  "which  shall 
consist"  and  insert  "composed";  in  line 
11,  after  the  word  "having"  insert  "a 
significant  number  of";  in  line  12,  after 
the  word  "area"  insert  "and  one  repre- 
sentative of  an  organization  having  rec- 
ognition  and   representing   the   largest 
number  of  such  employees  in  the  area"; 
in  line  15,  after  the  word  "regulations" 
strike    out    "promulgated"    and    insert 
"prescribed";  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"Board,"  insert  "with  the  technical  staff 
assistance  of  an  agency  within  the  area 
designated  by  the  Committee,"  in  line 
18.  after  the  word  "shall"  Insert  "plan 
and  conduct  a  wage  sur\ey,  analyze  data 
collected  in  the  survey,";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  20,  strike  out  "apply"  and 
insert  "Lssue  wage  schedules  based  on"; 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "rates" 
strike  out  "of  pay";  on  page  4.  line  2, 
after  the  word  "with,"  strike  out  "the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938   (52 
Stat.  1060),  as  amended  '29  U.S.C.  201- 
219),"   and   Insert   "chapter   8    of   title 
29,";  In  line  5,  after  the  word  "of"  strike 
out  "the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (46  Stat. 
1494'.   as   amended    (40   U.S.C.   276a — 
276ar-5)."    and   insert   "sections   276a — 
27ea-5  of  title  40.";  in  line  13,  after  the 
word  "for"  strike  out  "such"  and  insert 
"those";  after  Line  19,  strike  out: 

"(g)  When  the  CTlvll  Service  Cornxnlsslon 
concurs  in  a  finding  by  the  Committee  that 
the  number  of  employees  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 5341  of  this  title  In  a  wage  area  Is  so 
few  as  to  make  prevailing  rate  determina- 
tions Impracticable,  those  employes  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
III  of  this  chapter  and  chapter  51  of  this 
title  which  are  applicable  to  positions  of 
equivalent  difficulty  or  responBlblllty. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(g)  Whenever  an  Area  Wage  Board  deter- 
mines that  there  are  so  few  Federal  wage 
board  employees  in  a  wage  area  as  to  make 
wage  surveys  impracticable,  It  shall  notify 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine the  prevailing  rates  for  those  positions 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  rates  paid 
In  another  wage  area. 

On  page  5,  after  line  8,  insert: 
"(h)  The  civil  Service  Commission,  after 
consulting  the  agencies,  shall  prepare  and 
publish  standards  for  placing  positions  In 
their  proper  classes  and  grades.  Each  agency 
shall  place  each  position  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  Its  appropriate  class  and  grade  in 
conformance  with  standards  published  by 
the  Commission  or,  if  no  published  stand- 
ards apply  directly,  consistent  with  published 
standards. 

In  line  18,  after  the  word  "Council" 
strike  out  "  (hereinafter  called  the  'Coun- 
cil')"; in  line  21,  after  the  word  "sent" 
strike  out  "Federal";  in  the  same  hne, 
after    the   word   "organizations"   insert 


"having  recognition  and  representing 
employees  referred  to  in  section  5341  of 
this  title,";  after  line  23,  strike  out: 

"(b)  The  Council  may  submit  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  Wage  Board 
Committee  concerning  the  determination  of 
prevailing  rates  and  the  criteria,  standards 
and  regulations  used  for  that  purpose;  to 
Area  Wage  Boards  concerning  the  determi- 
nation of  prevailing  rates  within  a  particular 
area;  and  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
concerning  the  classification  of  positions  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  for  employ- 
ees under  the  prevailing  rates  wage  system. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(b)  The  Council  may  submit  reports  and 
recommendations  to— 

"  ( 1 )  the  Federal  Wage  Board  Committee 
concerning  the  determination  of  prevailing 
rates  and  the  criteria,  standards,  and  regu- 
lations used  for  that  purpose; 

"(2)  the  Area  Wage  Boards  concerning  the 
determination  of  prevailing  rates  within  par- 
ticular areas;  and 

"(3)  the  Civil  Service  (Commission  con- 
cerning the  classification  of  positions  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  for  employ- 
ees under  the  prevailing  rates  wage  system. 

"The  Council  shall  submit  an  annual  re- 
port of  Its  activities  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  pre- 
vailing rates  pay  system  to  the  CX)mmittees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

On  page  7.  line  22,  after  the  word  "the" 
strike  out  "survey."  and  insert  "survey 
and  issue  appropriate  wage  schedules."; 
in  line  24,  after  the  word  "the"  strike  out 
"Ai-ea  Wage  Board"  and  insert  "employ- 
ing agencies";  In  line  25,  after  the  word 
"changed"  strike  out  "rates"  and  insert 
"wage  schedules";  on  page  8,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "The"  strike  out  "Area  Wage 
Board"  and  insert  "employing  agencies"; 
and  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "than" 
strike  out  "thirty  days  after  ordering  the 
wage  survey."  and  insert  "the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  forty-fourth  day,  excluding 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  following  the 
date  the  wage  survey  was  ordered  to  be 
made.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2303 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  IV — Prevailing  Rate  Systems 
"I  5341.  Trades  and  crafts 

"Employees  referred  to  In  section  5102(c) 
(7)  of  this  title  (but  not  Including  such 
employees  of  agencies  excepted  by  section 
5102(a)(1)  (i)-(v!il)  of  this  title)  shall  be 
paid  at  rates  fixed  and  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest In  accordance  with  prevailing  rates. 
"§  5342.  Federal  Wage  Board  Committee 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  Federal  Wage 
Board  Committee  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Afl'alrs.  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  an  elected  officer 
of  an  organization  having  a  substantial 
number  of  members  who  are  employees  re- 
ferred to  In  section  5341  of  this  title,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
term  of  2  years,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  the  wage 
board  system  designed  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 
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"(1)  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  em- 
plovees  referred  to  In  section  5341  of  this 
title   who   are   employed  In   the  same  wage 

arcm 

"(2)  Recruitment  and  retention  of  well 
qualified  employees  at  rates  of  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions  comparable  to  private  enter- 
prise In  the  wage  area;  and 

•'(3)  Recognition  of  particular  skills,  Job 
requirements,  or  responsibilities  in  Federal 
positions  which  are  not  present  in  private 
enterprise. 

"(c)  The  Conunittee  shall  establish  wage 
areas  for  the  determination  of  prevailing 
rates.  la  establishing  such  areas,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  consider  the  nature  and  similar- 
ity of  the  population,  employment,  man- 
power, and  Industry. 

••(d)  Within  each  wage  area,  there  Is  estab- 
lished an  Area  Wage  Board  composed  of  a 
chief  official  of  each  agency,  designated  by 
the  head  of  such  agency,  having  a  significant 
number  of  employees  referred  to  in  section 
5341  of  this  title  located  within  such  area 
and  one  representative  of  an  organization 
having  recognition  and  representing  the 
largest  number  of  such  employees  In  the 
area.  Pursuant  to  the  uniform  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Committee,  an  Area  Wage 
Board,  with  "the  technical  staff  assistance  of 
an  agencv  within  the  area  designated  by  the 
Committee,  shall  plan  and  conduct  a  wage 
survey,  analvze  data  collected  In  the  survey, 
determine  prevailing  rates,  and  Issue  wage 
schedules  based  on  such  rates  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  within  the  area.  A  wage  sur- 
vey shall  be  conducted  wUhln  a  wage  area 
whenever  changes  In  prevailing  rates  within 
the  area  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  survey, 
but  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  year. 

"(e)  In  making  wage  surveys,  an  Area 
Wage  Board  shall  disregard  rates  paid  to  em- 
ployees who  are  not  covered  by,  or  rates  which 
are  not  in  compliance  with,  chapter  8  of 
title  29,  and  rates  which  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  In  violation  of  sections  276a — 
276a-5  of  Utle  40. 

•'(f)  Whenever  an  Area  Wage  Board  de- 
termines that  in  private  enterprise  there  Is 
an  insufficient  number  or  kind  of  comparable 
positions  or  activities  to  determine  prevail- 
ing rates  for  one  or  more  Federal  positions  or 
activities,  it  shall  notify  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  shall  determine  the  prevailing 
rates  for  those  positions  or  actlvlUes  in  the 
wage  area  in  accordance  with  -he  prevailing 
rates  paid  In  another  wage  area  which  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  comparable  positions  or 
activities  and  which  Is  determined  by  the 
Committee  to  be  most  similar  in  the  nature 
of  Its  population,  employment,  manpower, 
and  industry  to  the  wage  area  for  which 
rates  are  being  determined. 

"(g)  Whenever  an  Area  Wage  Board  deter- 
mines that  there  are  so  few  Federal  wage 
board  employees  In  a  wage  area  as  to  make 
wage  surveys  Impracticable,  it  shall  notify 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine the  prevailing  rates  for  those  positions 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  rates  paid 
in  another  wage  area. 

•'(h)  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after 
consulting  the  agencies,  shall  prepare  and 
publish  standards  for  placing  positions  In 
their  proper  classes  and  grades.  Each  agency 
shall  place  each  position  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  its  appropriate  cUiss  and  grade  in 
conformance  with  standards  published  by 
the  Commission  or,  if  no  published  stand- 
ards apply  directly,  consistent  with  pub- 
lished standards. 
"I  5343.  Federal  Wage  Board  Council 

"(a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Federal 
Wage  Board  Council  of  seven  members,  the 
chairman  of  which  shall  be  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Three  mem- 
bers shall  represent  employee  organizations 
having  recognition  and  representing  employ- 
ees referred  to  in  section  5341  of  this  title, 
and  three  members  shall  represent  the  gen- 
eral public. 
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"(b)  The  Council  may  submit  reports  and 
recommendations  to — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Wage  Board  C-ommltte* 
concerning  the  determination  of  prevailing 
rates  and  the  criteria,  standards,  and  regu- 
lations used  for  that  purpose; 

"(2)  the  Areii  Wage  Boards  concerning  the 
determination  of  prevailing  rates  within 
particular  areas;  and 

"(3)  the  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
cerning the  classification  of  positions  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  for  em- 
ployees under  the  prevailing  rates  wage  sys- 
tem. 

••The  Council  shall  submit  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  activities  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  pre- 
vailing rates  pay  system  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  representing 
the  general  public  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $100  a  day  for  each  day  of  actual  ser\'lee. 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  paid  travel 
expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allowance  in 
accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of  this  tiUe. 
"(d)  The  Council  shall  upon  majority 
vote  appoint  an  Executive  Director.  The 
Chairman  may  appoint  such  other  employees 
as  are  necessary.  The  Executive  Director  and 
other  employees  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  their  pay  shall  be 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  their  rates  of 
pay  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  payable  under 
such  provisions  to  person.^  with  comparable 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

"(e)   Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
a  term  of  4  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  of  the  original  appointment. 
"5  5344.  Efiective  date  of  pay   adjustment 

"Upon  completion  of  a  wage  survey,  an 
Area  Wage  Board  shall  determine  the  pre- 
vailing rates  for  the  wage  area  covered  by 
the  Btuvey  and  issue  appropriate  wage  sched- 
ules. After  a  determination  that  prevailing 
rates  have  changed,  the  employing  agencies 
shall  fix  and  adjust.  In  accordance  with  such 
changed  wage  schedule,  the  rates  of  pay  of 
those  employees  referred  to  :n  section  6341 
of  this  title  w'.^o  are  affected  by  such  survey 
and  rate  determination.  The  employing  agen- 
cies shall  also  determine  the  date  such 
changed  rates  are  to  take  effect,  but  such 
effective  date  shall  not  be  later  than  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  the  forty-fourth  day,  excluding  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays,  following  the  date  the 
wage  survey  was  ordered  to  be  made. 
'•§  5345.  Retroactive   pay 

•'(a)  Retroactive  pay  Is  payable  by  reason 
of  an  Increase  in  rates  of  pay  referred  to  In 
section  5344  of  this  title  only  when— 

••(1)  the  Individual  Is  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Including  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
order  granting  the  Increase;   or 

•'(2)  the  individual  retired  or  died  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  Increase  and  ending  on  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  the  order  granting  the  Increase, 
and  only  for  services  performed  during  that 
period. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  .^rmed  Forces  Includes  the  period 
IM^ovlded  by  statute  for  the  mandatory  res- 
toration of  the  Individual  to  a  position  in 
or  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  after  he  is  relieved  from  training 
and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  dis- 
charged from  hospitalization  following  that 
training  and  service. 
"§  5346.  Crews  of  vessels 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 


of  this  section,  the  pay  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  crews  of  vessels  excepted  from  chap- 
ter 51  of  this  title  by  section  6102(c)  (8)  of 
this  tlUe  shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest  In  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing rates  and  practices  in  the  maritime 
industry. 

•'(b)  Vessel  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  may  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  wage  practices  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 


"StJDCHAPTEB  IV PREV.«1.INC  RATE  SYSTEMS 

"Sec. 

"5341.  Trades  and  crafts. 

"5342.  Federal  Wage  Board  Committee. 

"5343.  Federal  Wage  Board  (Council. 

"5344.  Effective  date  of  pay  adjustment. 

"5345.  Retro.ictive  pay. 

"5346.  Crews  of  vessels." 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  following  the  date  ol 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  all  rates 
of  pay  in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
mentof  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  made 
effective. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
5921 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJKPOSJE 

This  legislation  has  been  developed  by  the 
committee  to  provide  a  new  basic  framework 
for  setting  and  periodically  revising  the  rates 
of  pav  for  blue-coUar  Federal  employees 
whose  salajies  are  determined  according  to 
prevailing  rates  in  private  enterprise  In  the 
locality  where  they  work. 

There  are  now  about  60  different  agency 
systems  in  the  executive  branch  for  deter- 
inlning  wage  board  pay  rates.  Approximately 
three-fourths  of  all  blue-coUar  employees  are 
paid  under  the  Army-Air  Force  Wage  Board 
or  the  Navy  Wage  Committee  systems  ap- 
plicable to  military  installations.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent  are  employed  in  various 
executive  agencies,  mainly  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  hospitals  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

There  are  three  serious  disadvantages 
characteristic  of  the  present  systems. 

( 1 1  There  is  no  central  authority  In  the 
executive  branch  to  develop  and  apply  on  a 
governmentwide  basis  riUes  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  employing  agencies  for  sur- 
veying prev,\iling  rates  in  private  enterprise, 
interpreting  data,  and  establishing  wage 
schedules; 

)2»  With  minor  exceptions,  employees  or 
their  representatives  are  not  permitted  to 
participate  In  the  process  of  surveying  pre- 
vailing rates  and  the  establishment  of  wage 
schedules. 

13)  There  Is  no  method  whereby  special 
skills  or  unusual  Job  requirements  applicable 
to  Federal  emplovees  not  found  in  local  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  be  adequately  evaluated^ 
or  particular  occupational  characteristics  of 
Federal  emplovment  can  be  equated  with 
comparable  poeiUons  In  private  enterprise  In 
localities  outside  the  local  wage  area. 

S.  2303  Is  designed  to  resolve  these  specific 
problems. 
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JUSTinCATIOK 

There  are  about  700,000  Federal  employ- 
ees whose  rates  of  hourly  pay  are  determined 
by  an  agency  wage  board  or  a  similar  ad- 
ministrative pay  system  In  the  executive 
branch.  Originally  develoF>ed  to  pay  em- 
ployees at  navy  yards  during  the  Civil  War. 
wage  board  systems  are  now  applicable  to  al- 
most all  blue-collar  employees  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government.  There  are  certain 
specific  exceptions  by  law.  Including  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Panama  Canal. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers. The  payroll  for  blue-collar  employees 
subject  to  wage  board  systems  now  exceeds 
$4  billion  annually. 

Although  Congress  has  from  time  to  time 
Investigated  the  wage  board  pay  situation, 
there  has  been  little  legislative  action  in 
this  field.  The  systems  have  been  primarily 
administrative  since  their  development  and 
no  consideration  is  given  these  pay  systems 
In  ordinary  congressional  consideration  of 
pay  legislation  for  postal  and  classifled  em- 
ployees. The  lack  of  proper  legislative  inves- 
tigation and  action  over  the  years  has  led 
to  a  multiplicity  of  rules,  principles,  and 
pay  regulations. 

UNtFORM   PRINCIPLES   GOVERNING   PAY 

The  most  frequent  complaint  registered  by 
employees  and  their  representatives  Is  that 
pay  rates  for  the  same  job  in  the  same  area 
In  two  different  agencies  may  vary  substan- 
tially. Numerous  specific  examples  have  been 
presented  to  the  committee  in  its  public 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

For  example:  In  Washington.  D.C..  Jani- 
tors in  one  agency  are  paid  $2.40  an  hour, 
and  in  another  agency  $1.61  an  hour,  a  dif- 
ference of  79  cents.  Within  the  same  wage 
areas  outside  Washington,  rates  of  Janitor's 
pay  varied  from  $2  36  to  $2.76;  $2.30  to  $2.65; 
$2.33  to  $2.58.  In  Providence.  R.I..  pay  rates 
for  cooks  varies  from  $2.33  to  $2.76  an  hour. 
Journeymen  electricians  in  New  York  City 
earn  $3.50  an  hour  In  one  agency  and  $3.55 
an  hour  In  another  agency.  Similar  inter- 
agency pay  differences  within  the  same  wage 
area  are  found  throughout  the  Nation. 

These  wage  differences  result  from  basic 
differences  in  philosophy  and  policy  from 
one  agency  to  another.  For  example:  the 
Agriculture  and  Interior  Departments  have 
decentralized  wage  board  systems,  while  de- 
cisions in  the  Army-Air  Force  Wage  Board 
are  centralized  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  Army-Air  Force  Wage  Board  pays  food 
service  and  custodial  employees  from  their 
regular  wage  schedules  used  for  most  wage 
board  employees,  while  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration uses  a  separate  wage  schedule  for 
lower  echelon  employees. 

Different  wage  board  systems  have  different 
methods  of  classification  of  Jobs.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  16  separate  Job 
levels  while  the  Army-Air  Force,  which  a 
number  of  other  agencies  copy,  has  15.  The 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration use  a  three-step  pay  schedule, 
while  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  uses  four  steps  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  uses  one  step.  The 
Army-Air  Force.  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  General  Services  Administration 
schedules  have  a  5  percent  spread  between 
pay  rates  within  each  level,  w^hile  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  a  4  percent  spread. 

All  of  these  factors  result  in  pay  differences 
for  the  same  work  at  the  same  level  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  same  wage  area,  for  which 
there  Is  no  Justification  other  than  the  lack 
of  uniform  principles  of  pay  applicable  to 
all  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  veteran's  hospital  cook,  a  Janitor,  a 
Journeyman  electrician,  a  plumber,  or  a  car- 
penter has  more  Interest  In  the  rate  he  earns 
per  hour  than  the  particular  agency  of  the 
Government  for  which  he  works.  The  Jani- 
tor In  Washington,  D.C.,  who  earns  79  cents 


an  hour  less  than  another  janitor  doing  the 
same  Job  In  another  agency  In  Washington 
has  a  dlfflctilt  time  understanding  the  ad- 
ministrative complexities  of  wage  board  sys- 
tems that  deprive  him  of  $1,643.20  pay  per 
year. 

The  lack  of  uniform  principles  applicable 
to  the  gathering  of  data  and  ascertainment 
of  rates  result  In  one  agency  surveying  par- 
ticuUxr  kinds  of  industry  utilizing  particular 
pay  rates  in  accordance  with  Its  own  policy, 
while  another  agency  will  survey  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  the  same  area,  making 
inclusions  and  exclusions  according  to  dif- 
ferent criteria  in  keeping  with  Its  agency 
policy. 

An  example  of  this  practice  Is  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  generally  accepts 
survey  and  rate  determinations  made  by  the 
Army-Air  Force  Wage  Board  above  certain 
levels  of  employment,  but  makes  Its  own 
determinations  for  low-echelon  positions. 
The  committee  sees  no  Justification  for  this 
policy  other  than  budgetary  expediency, 

EMPLOYEE   PARTICIPATION 

With  the  exception  of  the  Navy  Wage 
Committee,  which  permits  employees  to 
participate  in  the  gathering  of  data  and  the 
recommendation  of  rates  to  be  established 
by  administrative  authority  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  there  is  no  general  par- 
ticipation of  employees  In  the  wage  board 
systems. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  committee  Indi- 
cates that  as  a  general  rule,  gathering  of 
data  from  private  enterprise  firms  in  a  local- 
ity and  its  evaluation  by  the  agency  is  a 
confidential  process  which  no  employee  or 
employee  organization  is  permitted  to  i>ar- 
tlclpate  In  or  to  Investigate.  This  system  Is 
contrary  to  practice  in  modern  private  en- 
terprise. In  which  the  processes  of  collective 
bargaining  are  guaranteed  by  Federal  law 
and  practiced  throughout  Industry.  Postal 
and  classified  employees  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice have  presented  their  views  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  concerning  Federal  pay 
legislation  for  many  years,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962,  are  invited  to  offer  comments  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  President  concerning  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  on  salary  ad- 
justments. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  employees 
under  the  wage  board  systems  should  not 
have  a  similar  right  to  be  represented  In  the 
processes  which  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
their  pay  rates.  There  Is  no  good  reason  for 
secrecy  In  the  gathering  of  data  or  Its  in- 
terpretation by  statistical  processes  to 
arrive  at  a  prevailing  rate. 

Executive  Order  10988,  promulgated  by 
President  Kennedy  more  than  5  years  ago. 
guarantees  the  Federal  employee  certain 
rights  for  organization  and  representation 
in  the  executive  branch.  Postal  employees 
are  frequently  consulted  by  management 
concerning  postal  operations  and  manage- 
ment decisions.  To  be  represented  In  the 
evaluation  of  evidence  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  pay  ratee  Is  a  reasonable  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  {xjUcles  established  by 
law,  tradition,  and  Executive  order. 

PROPER    COMPARISON    OF    FEDERAL    JOBS   TO    POSI- 
TIONS    IN     PRIVATE     ENTERPRISE 

The  nature  of  some  [xeitlons  In  the  Fed- 
eral service  Is  such  that  a  reasonable  com- 
parison to  positions  in  local  private  enter- 
prise is  difficult  or  in  some  cases  impossible. 
This  Is  certainly  true  when  In  a  nonindus- 
trlal  area  a  Federal  Installation,  such  as  an 
Air  Force  base,  has  highly  skilled  technicians 
doing  work  for  which  there  Is  no  CMnpa- 
rable  position  In  private  enterprise  In  the 
locality. 

An  engineering  technician  employed  to 
work  on  rocket  systems  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily compared  to  a  Journeyman  electrician 
or  a  truck  mechanic  in  ordinary  private  en- 
terprise.   Under    present    practices,    agency 


wage  boards  or  administrators  set  a  rate  at 
a  given  figure  which  attempts  to  take  into 
account  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  specializa- 
tion of  the  Job  above  that  of  local  private 
enterprise  positions. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  this 
is  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem.  In 
many  instances  in  areas  outside  the  area  for 
which  the  rate  is  being  established,  there 
may  be  comparable  positions  in  private  en- 
terprise. Certainly  an  engineering  technician 
employed  at  an  aircraft  manufacturing  firm 
In  MarietU,  Ga.,  would  be  nearer  in  Job 
qualifications  and  requirements  to  an  air- 
craft maintenance  employee  at  Warner 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  than  a  truck  me- 
chanic at  a  privately  owned  garage  at  Macon, 
Ga.  The  present  practice  of  wage  board  sys- 
tems does  not  go  beyond  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  the  specific  wage  board  area 
to  utilize  such  data.  It  would,  however,  per- 
mit agencies  to  exclude  arbitrarily  such 
rates  Lt  Marietta  were  within  the  wage  board 
area. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  un- 
reasonable extensions  of  the  geographic  area 
should  be  made  simply  to  Include  a  job  of 
similar  nature  at  another  city.  However,  the 
radius  of  an  Imaginary  circle  restricting  a 
wage  board  survey  does  not  always  serve  a 
meaningful  purpose  In  determining  prevail- 
ing rates.  If  comparable  emplojrment  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  exists  for  special  skills  or 
job  requirements  In  a  similar  employment 
area  outside  the  wage  area,  such  evidence 
should  be  taken  into  account  In  establish- 
ing rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees.  To 
recruit  and  retain  good  employees  In  such 
positions  is  a  desirable  and  necessary  goal. 
To  exclude  private  enterprise  rates  because 
they  are  beyond  the  specific  limits  of  the 
wage  area  defeats  attainment  of  that  goal. 

SPECIFIC    OBJECTIVES    OF    THIS    LEGISLATION 

S.  2303,  as  reported,  does  not  establish  a 
national  wage  board  system.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended to  erase  the  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  to  administer  long-standing  agency 
policies  of  personnel  administration.  It  does 
not  require  or  intend  to  require  that  all  em- 
ployees be  paid  similar  pay  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  It  does  not  establish  a  superbureauc- 
racy  to  enforce  rigid  policies  for  all  employees 
In  all  areas. 

S.  2303  does  provide  the  legislative  au- 
thority for  a  basic  system  Bo  that  uniform 
rules  governing  pay  administration  can  be 
applied  by  Individual  area  wage  boards  on  a 
local  basts  to  determine  prevailing  rates  In 
private  enterprise  and  apply  them  to  all 
Federal  employees  within  the  wage  board 
area.  To  achieve  this  goal,  S.  2303  does  the 
following: 

(1)  Establishes  a  Federal  Wage  Board 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  one  elected 
officer  of  an  employee  organization  appointed 
by  the  President  for  a  term  of  2  years,  to 
Issue  uniform  wage  board  pay  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  all  Federal  employees  paid  at  pre- 
vailing rates. 

This  Federal  Wage  Board  Committee  shall 
have  basic  responsibility  to  see  that  the  kinds 
of  Industry  surveyed,  the  kinds  of  Jobs  taken 
into  account  in  a  survey,  and  the  statistical 
methods  utilized  for  evaluation  of  raw  wage 
data  shall  be  the  same  for  all  agencies.  Reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  committee  shall 
be  designed  to  accomplish  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  wage 
board  employees  In  the  same  wage  area, 
recruitment  and  retention  of  well-qualified 
employees  at  rates  of  pay  and  under  working 
conditions  which  are  comparable  to  private 
enterprise  In  the  wage  area,  and  recognition 
of  particular  skills  or  Job  requirements  In 
Federal  positions  which  are  not  present  In 
local  private  enterprise. 

(2)  Establishes  area  wage  boards  In  each 
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wage  area,  composed  of  a  representeUve  of 
eaSi  Federal  agency  In  the  area  having  a 
significant  number  of  wage  board  employees 
plus  one  representative  of  an  employee  or- 
eanizatlon.  "Hie  area  wage  board  will  have 
Absolute  responslblUtv,  with  the  technical 
staff  assistance  of  a  Federal  agency  within 
the  area  designated  by  the  Federal  Wage 
Bot<rd  Committee,  to  survey  rates  in  private 
enterprise,  analvze  the  results  of  the  survey, 
determine  the  rates,  and  issue  rate  sched- 
ules for  all  employees  within  the  area. 

(3)  Estiiblishes  a  Federal  Wage  Board 
Council,  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Federal  Wage  Board  Committee  and  the 
area  wage  boards  as  well  as  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  Congress.  The  CouncU  shall  be  appointed 
bv  the  President  and  shall  consist  of  three 
representatives  of  wage  board  employees, 
three  of  the  general  putaUc.  and  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairman.  The  Council 
shall  have  an  Executive  Director  and  such 
other  employees  as  are  found  to  be  necessa.-y 
in  order  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Federal  Wage  Board  Committee  shall 
be  the  central  authority  to  issue  uniform 
regulations  applicable  to  all  wage  board  em- 
ploveeo  in  all  agencies  of  the  Government.  At 
the"  same  time,  the  maintenance  of  an  area 
wage  ooard  svstem  in  order  to  retain  the 
significant  value  of  a  local  prevailing  rate 
system  wUl  be  retained  and  improved.  Agen- 
cies which  now  follow  the  lead  of  the  Army- 
Air  Force  Wage  Board  of  seme  other  "lead 
agencv"  concept  in  establishing  rates  for 
their  own  employees  will  instead  participate 
actively  on  each  wage  board,  along  with  an 
emplovee  representative,  to  gather  and  eval- 
uate data  and  Issue  wage  schedules  for  em- 
plovees  in  each  agency  In  the  area.  Varia- 
tions of  rates  within  an  area  for  the  same 
job  will  necessarily  come  to  an  end. 

The  participation  of  an  employee  repre- 
sentative will  go  far  to  meet  Government 
need  as  a  modern  employer.  Tlie  Federal 
Wage  Board  Committee,  with  central  au- 
thority to  administer  the  system,  will  In- 
clude a  representative  of  an  employee  orga- 
nization who  shall  be  an  f4Ctlve  participant 
and  voUng  member  of  the  Committee.  On 
each  area  wage  board,  a  representative  of 
the  employee  organization  having  recogni- 
tion and  representing  the  largest  number  of 
wage  board  employees  In  the  wage  board  area 
will  be  an  active  participant.  The  Federal 
Wage  Board  Council  wUl  serve  In  an  advisory 
capacity  but  at  the  same  time  will  have  an 
advisory  staff  operation  In  order  to  fulfill  Its 
functions  as  an  advisory  body  both  to  the 
executive  branch  and  to  the  Congress. 

The  necessity  for  going  beyond  the  geo- 
graphic limits  of  a  particular  area  In  order 
to  compare  rates  with  similar  jobs  in  private 
enterprise  is  resolved  by  permitting  the  Fed- 
eral Wage  Board  Committee  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  determine  rates  for  particular 
occupaUons  in  the  Federal  establishment 
when  the  area  wage  board  is  unable  to  Iden- 
tify a  sufficient  number  or  kind  of  positions 
In  private  enterprise  in  the  locality  for  a 
satisfactory  comparison.  The  Conomlttee, 
with  a  broad  view  of  all  wage  board  employ- 
ment, will  be  in  a  proper  position  to  apply 
suitable  rates. 


THE     ADMINISTRATION    POSITION 

The  problems  of  the  wage  board  systems 
have  existed  for  many  years.  For  some  years, 
cooperative  efforts  between  various  agencies 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commlsison  to  resolve 
basic  policy  differences  were  conducted.  In 
November  1965,  President  Johnson  instructed 
the  heads  of  certain  agencies  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  co- 
ordinate wage  board  policy.  A  special  com- 
mittee to  work  toward  the  goal  was  estab- 
lished. Twenty-three  months  have  passed. 

In  public  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Chairman 


John  W  Macy,  Jr..  of  the  Ovll  Service  Com- 
mission, and  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organlzatlona  were  asked  specifically  what 
progress  has  been  made.  Neither  Chairman 
MacT  nor  the  representatives  of  the  AFL- 
CI0"were  willing  to  discuss  concrete  achieve- 
ments No  evidence,  either  in  pubUc  hearings 
or  in  executive  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has 
been  brought  to  the  committee's  attention 
indicating  that  a  solution  of  an  adminis- 
trative nature  is  near. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  exercise  its  legislative  responsi- 
bility toward  these  700,000  employees  all  over 
the  United  States  under  wage  board  pay 
systems.  The  law  governing  the  pay  of  em- 
plovees  under  wage  board  systems  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  a  single  sentence  in 
section  5341  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(Public  Law  89-554:  derived  from  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  Public  Law  81-429) .  The 
section  reads  as  follows; 

"The  pav  of  employees  excepted  from 
Chapter  51  of  this  title  by  section  5102(c)  (7) 
of  this  title  shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  pubhc  interest  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing rates." 

The  committee  believes  that  It  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  public  interest  to  establish  by 
law  a  fair  and  equitable  pay  system  for  em- 
ployees In  recognized  trades  and  crafts.  The 
present  wage  board  systems  have  grown  over 
a  period  of  manv  years  and  have  developed 
such  distinctive  characteristics  that  coordi- 
nation of  them  and  establishment  of  basic 
Government-wide  policies  without  legislative 
direction  would  be  most  difficult. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  23  months 
of  work  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  other  Federal  agencies  have  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  uniform  system  of 
wage  board  pav  may  prove  particularly  use- 
ful  to   the   Federal   Wage   Board  Committee 
and  area  wage  boards.  It  certainly  has  not 
been   wasted  effort.   Those  members  of  the 
Federal     Wage     Board     Conamlttee     recom- 
mended  in  this  legislation  are  the  Federal 
officials  now  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  largest  Individual  agency   wage 
board  svstems.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
In   transposing   the   affirmative   accomplish- 
ments of  their  efforts  to  the  new  wage  board 
svstem. 
'  Coneress  has  a  direct  and  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  wage  board  employees  to  In- 
sure that  "the  pay  and  working  conditions 
are  fair  and  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
private   employment   practices   In  the  area. 
There  is  not  adequate  justification  for  the 
present  svstem  to  continue  or  to  be  modified 
bv  agency  action  vrtthout  specific  authority 
and  guidelines. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Chairman  Macy  als'o  objected  to  the  follow- 
ing specific  provisions  of  the  legislation: 

(1)  The  distribution  of  authority  among 
the  Federal  Wage  Board  Committee,  the  area 
wage  boards,  and  the  Federal  Wage  Board 
Council  was  not  clearly  defined. 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  area  wage  boards 
to  establish  rates  of  pay  for  employing  agen- 
cies without  actual  budgetary  and  adminis- 
trative responsibility  invaded  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  individual  agencies. 

(3)  The  effective  date  of  pay  adjustments 
for  employees  subject  to  wage  board  sched- 
ules was  "to  be  30  days  following  the  date 
a  survey  was  ordered  to  be  made.  This  did 
not  allow  sufficient  Ume  for  the  completion 
of  a  survey  and  the  issuing  of  wage  sched- 
ules. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill  to 
meet  specifically  the  Conunlsslon's  objec- 
tions. 

The  division  of  authority  between  the  Fed- 
eral Wage  Board  Committee  and  the  area 
waf-e  boards  has  been  spelled  out.  The  Com- 
mittee shall   prescribe   uniform   regulations 


for  the  general  administration  of  the  wage 
board  svstem  on  a  nationwide  basis,  shall 
estabUsh  wage  areas  for  Uie  determination 
of  prevailing  rates,  and  shall  set  rates  in 
cases  when  an  area  wage  board  determines 
that  there  Is  an  Insufficient  number  or  kinds 
of  comparable  positions  or  activities  In  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  determine  prevailing  rates 
for  one  or  more  Federal  positions  or  acUv- 

iUes.  ,  .    ,. 

The  area  wage  boards  are  vested  with  tne 
specific  authority  to  survey  rates  and,  with 
the  technical  assistance  of  a  Federal  agency 
m  the  area  designated  by  the  Committee, 
to  survey  and  analyze  data,  determine  pre- 
vailing fates,  and  to  issue  wage  schedules 
for  all  employees  in  the  area.  The  schedules 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  employing  agen- 
cies and  the  employing  agencies  shall  take 
whatever  administrative  action  Is  necessary 
to  establish  such  rates  of  pay. 

The  effective  date  of  such  wage  adjust- 
ments shall  be  not  later  than  the  44tb 
day.  excluding  Saturdays  end  Sundays,  fol- 
lowing the  date  the  survey  was  ordered  to 
be  made.  This  is  In  accordance  with  the 
present    wage    board    effective-date    system. 

THE  POSmON  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR 

hahoT  organizations  representing  Federal 
blue-collar  employees  are  divided  in  their 
positions  toward  the  enactment  of  S.  2303. 
The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  which  according  to  1966  mem- 
bership figures  supplied  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  represents  more  than  72.000 
wage  board  employees  by  exclusive  recogni- 
tion strongly  favors  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Its  national  president  and  re- 
gional officers  appeared  before  the  committee 
on  two  occasions  presenting  valuable  testi- 
mony and  urging  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion The  AFGE  is  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

RepresentaUves  of  the  AFL-CIO  itself  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  In  opposition 
to  enactment  of  this  legislaUon.  Principal 
affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO  opposed  to  enact- 
ment are  the  Metal  Trade  Council,  which 
represents  69.000  blue-collar  Federal  employ- 
ees and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  which  represents  23.206  wage 
board  employees.  The  National  Association 
of  Government  Employees,  representing  15.- 
000  employees,  generally  supported  legisla- 
tive action  bv  the  committee. 

Mr  Andrew  J.  BiemUler,  legislative  direc- 
tor of  the  AFL-CIO.  opposed  enactment  of 
S.  2303  at  this  time  because: 

(11  Negotiations  between  Federal  agen- 
cies and  labor  organizations  now  In  prog- 
ress should  be  completed;  and 

(2)  There  was  no  employee  representa- 
tion provided  in  this  legislation  as  intro- 
duced. 

The  committee's  p-orpose  in  unanimously 
recommending  legislation  at  this  time  has 
been  explained.  Further  delay  or  continued 
reliance  on  cooperative  efforts  of  executive 
agencies  is  unnecessiiry,  undesirable,  and  an 
abrogation  of  congressional  responsibility  to 
these  700.000  employees. 

The  bill  as  introduced  has  been  amended 
to  provide  specifically  for  labor  representa- 
tion on  the  Federal  Wage  Board  Commit- 
tee each  area  wage  board,  and  the  Federal 
Wage  Board  Council  to  insure  that  the  views 
and  interests  of  blue-collar  Federal  employ- 
ees will  be  represented. 

PUBLIC    HE.1EINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Clvl]  Service  for 
4  days  In  addition,  the  committee  asked  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
report  on  the  legislaUon  Agency  reports,  ex- 
cept for  the  Department  of  Defense  (which 
did  not  submit  a  report),  are  included  in 
this  committee  report. 
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RELIEP  FOR  OCCUPANTS  OF  CER- 
TAIN UNPATENTED  MINING  CLAIMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2121)  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  October  23,  1962.  relating  to 
relief  for  occupants  of  certain  unpat- 
ented mining  claims  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  relief  for  residential  oc- 
cupants of  unpatented  mining  claims  upon 
which  valuable  Improvements  have  been 
placed,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  23.  1962  (30  U.S.C.  701).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "five  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
period  ending  June  30.  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  of  October 
23.  1962  i30  use.  706(b)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "five  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
enactment"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
period  ending  June  30,  1971". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  S.  2121 
is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  October  23,  1962. 
relating  to  the  relief  for  occupants  of 
certain  unpatented  mining  claims,  to 
June  30.  1971. 

If  we  do  not  act  now,  Mr.  President, 
the  act  will  expire  this  month.  The  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
has  reported  an  identical  bill,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  House  hopes  to  consider  this 
legislation  next  week. 

Failure  to  extend  the  act  will  prevent 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  in  good 
faith  have  spent  considerable  sums  on 
improvements  on  western  mining  claims, 
where  they  have  made  their  principal 
homes,  from  seeking  relief  under  its 
provisions. 

The  act  of  October  23.  1962,  provides 
that  if  an  unpatented  mining  claim  is 
determined  to  be  invalid,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  a  qualified 
applicant  title  to  not  more  than  5  acres 
of  the  claim.  In  order  to  qualify  an  appli- 
cant must  have  been  the  owner  of  valu- 
able improvements  thereon  as  of  the 
date  of  the  act.  The  improvements  mu.st 
have  constituted  a  principal  place  of 
residence,  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
in  interest,  were  in  possession  of  for  not 
less  than  7  years  prior  to  July  23,  1962. 
Similar  provisions  apply  to  a  qualified 
applicant  who  voluntarily  relinquished, 
to  the  United  States,  his  rights  to  an 
unpatented  claim.  In  both  cases,  the  ap- 
plicant, under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  act.  must  apply  before  October  23, 
1967.  The  biU  which  we  now  consider 
would  extend  this  time  to  June  30.  1971. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  on  reporting  the  bill, 
amended  it  to  conform  to  an  amendment 
made  by  the  House  committee.  The 
original  bills,  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House,  would  have  extended  the  act  to 
1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission  sub- 
mits its  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  The  amendment  changes 
the  termination  date  to  June  30.  1971. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  traditional 
in  the  Western  States  that  miners  built 
homes  and  lived  on  their  mining  claims. 
Even  though  the  claims  were  valid  min- 
eral producers,  they  were  often  worked 


out,  and  the  claimants  continued  to  live 
upon  them,  minus  a  patent.  Many  times 
such  claims  were  purchfised  in  good  faith 
as  a  place  of  residence  by  Individuals 
who  did  not  understand  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  unpatented  claims. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  2121,  the 
land  would  not  be  given  the  qualified 
applicant.  It  would  be  conveyed  only 
upon  payment  of  the  fair  market  v£ilue, 
less  the  value  of  the  improvements.  The 
Secretary  need  not  grant  fee  title,  but 
could  grant  a  lesser  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
favors  the  extension  of  this  program, 
and  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  a  large 
number  of  our  western  citizens  who  for 
various  reasons  have  not  applied  to  vote 
the  extension  to  June  30,  1971. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  593),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  extend  the  act  of 
October  23.  1962  (30  U.S.C.  701) ,  which  other- 
wise would  e.Kpire  October  23,  this  year,  to 
June  30.  1971. 

AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  changes  the 
expiration  date  of  the  act  from  the  proposed 
"on  or  before  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
submits  Its  final  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress."  to  June  30,  1971. 

The  committee  believed  this  would  provide 
a  more  definite  termination  date  for  the  act. 

NEED 

Extension  of  the  act  of  October  23.  1962. 
would  permit  a  group  of  individuals,  who  for 
various  reasons  have  not  applied,  to  seek  re- 
lief under  Its  provisions  and  would  also  cover 
invalidations  and  relinquishments  of  mining 
claims  occurring  between  October  23,  1967. 
and  June  30.  1971.  Tlie  act  presently  provides 
tiiat  If  an  unpatented  mining  claim  is  deter- 
mined to  be  invalid,  and  the  determination 
is  made  between  October  23,  1962,  and  Oc- 
tober 23,  1967.  the  Secretary  may  convey  to  a 
qualified  applicant  title  to  not  more  than  5 
acres  of  the  claim.  In  order  to  be  qualified  an 
applicant  must  have  been  the  owner  of  val- 
uable improvements  on  the  mining  claim  on 
October  23,  1962.  and  the  Improvements  must 
have  been  a  principal  place  of  residence  for 
him  and  his  predecessors  In  interest  for  not 
less  than  7  years  before  July  23.  1962.  Under 
the  present  act.  the  applicant  must  also 
apply  before  October  23,  1967. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  would  simply  extend 
the  life  of  the  act  to  June  30,  1971.  and  would 
not  alter  or  change  any  of  Its  other 
provisions. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  West,  miners 
have  historically  made  homes  on  their  claims. 
Many  claims,  valid  when  first  occupied,  were 
worked  out  or  for  other  reasons  were  not 
qualified  for  patent,  but  their  possessors  con- 
tinued to  live  upKjn  them.  Many  of  these 
claims  were  purchased  in  good  faith  as  places 
of  residence  by  persons  who  believed  they 
obtained  legal  title  to  the  property.  Several 
thousand  unpatented  mining  claims.  It  Is 
estimated,  are  being  used  In  the  Western 
States  as  residential  sites. 

Under  the  act.  the  land  Is  not  given  to  the 
applicant,  but  conveyed  only  for  the  fair 
market  value,  less  the  value  of  improvements 


placed  on  the  land.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  need  not  grant  fee  title,  but  may 
grant  any  lesser  Interest. 

l.EGlSLATrVE    INTENT 

In  extending  this  act.  It  is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  to  create  a  newly  vested 
right,  but  only  to  authorize  a  continued 
processing  of  applications  iintll  June  30, 
1971.  based  on  property  improved  as  of  Oc- 
tober 23.  1962.  and  the  other  criteria  of  the 
act. 

COST 

No  additional  budgetary  expenditures  will 
ho  required  tiirough  the  enactment  of  S.  2121. 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  516)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  of  March  25, 
1953,  to  increase  the  number  of  electric 
typewriters  which  may  be  furnished  to 
Members  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  594) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  25.  1953.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
112a-l).  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  authorized  to  be  furnished, 
upon  request  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
without  charge  against  his  equipment  allow- 
ance, with  not  to  exceed  four  electric  type- 
writers (one  of  which  may  be  automatic)  for 
his  official  use.  If  the  population  of  his  con- 
stituency is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  be  500.000  or  more,  he  may  be  fur- 
nished under  the  same  conditions  with  not 
to  exceed  five  electric  typewriters. 

House  Joint  Resolution  516  would  amend 
section  2  referred  to  above  by  increasing  a 
Member's  electric-typewriter  allotment  from 
four  to  five,  or  If  the  population  of  his  dis- 
trict is  500.000  or  more,  from  five  to  six. 


COPIES  OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS  ON 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  46)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  certain  hearings  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  46 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  five  thousand  five  liun- 
dred  additional  copies  each  of  parts  1  and 
2  of  its  hearings  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "Retirement  and  the 
Individual". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  595) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  5,500 
additional  copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Its 
hearings  of  the  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Retirement  and  the  Individual." 
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^eprlnung^ost    estimate,    supplied   by     ---,---- .f^d  T^'^  ^S" a\° O^ernme nT ex^T ^rthTf  e 

«ie  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows .  effec^   which   w^re^^^^^^    ^^^     .^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^,  ^^^  TT.r^TTnfvi- 

Printing-cost  estimate  pomDanv    San   DleKO    California,   following  since  he  had  not  received  orders  to  a  new 

the   expir-tfo^  of   his   authorized   period  ^  duty  station.  On  June  20.  1961.  hl^  household 

sS  at  Government  expense,  although  he      1961.  and  it  was  denied  on  March  6.  1962 
5,500  additional  copies,  at  $367.20  ^^  S^j^ble  to  make  arrangements  for  such  -The  claim  w-as  ^f,'^'^^  °„^„  "l%^^^^^^,^^.^' 

p-  ^°--^ ---^^^19^  rnfe^r w^h^r  s:rv  r;-%^o-  i  vrko^arot^r^ereir  ThTexir 

Total     estimated     cost.     S.  S  ^^°at  ^oVt  of'wnLtm^^^  ''°^  °'  '^'^  T''°''''''  t  "^Zt",  "Z^o^ll 

Con.Res^6^^-     4.949.73  ^^In  th.  Ac     in  excess  of  K,^  f.r^favy^Ls"n;^I^hoVto^;^a^armTr 

^^^^^^  thereof  shall  be  P«  d^°'^f^^''^".^°„'^„  "^  J^^  loss  of  household  effects  which  are  stored  at 

.-COSTS  AND  DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  ^f^^.r^^nd^^r  in^rn^cUon^"w  ^t^hi^  f:;::^^.i:S.^^lI^'^  ^^^ 

SERVICES  TO  OLDER  AMERICANS"  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  "^  awful,  any  ^Tu^^^er  proc^v^es  th^t  would  have  been 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  174)   to  print  -,--  -  Z.^;^"^  X^^T^s  apU-   h^.  the  N-;y^-P---  - 

additional    copies    of    hearings    on    the  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  If^^^^^Z.^^enlo^kT^e^sTie^^^ 

"Costs  and  Delivery  of  Health  Services  to  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  °;  J^^^.J°f  ^^3"^  subsequently  received  $294  of 

Older   Americans"   was   considered   and  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000.  ^^^   adjudicated   claim  from   the   Guardian 

agreed  to.  as  follows:  j^j.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I  Van  &  storage  Co. 

S.  RES.  174  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  "in  view  of  the  facts  in  this  case  the  com - 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  ^  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  "^'"^^^  °^„\*^^  °P'^'°°J^,^^d?that^^^^^^^ 

tirnd^Sion^-^prof  r.  hTarilgrof  -0.  597 . .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  ^^^Ti^^^'^ ^^^^ ' 

^'c'  T^^Xfrr^^^'t.:!::^^^  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  J^^  .^^eTef  to  itf  ^frrm^^eLVme^ndarn. 

o*rf   A^.rin^l"   ^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  Ld  recommends  that  the  bill,  S.  948,  be 

Older  Americans  .  as  follows:  considered  favorably. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I  purpose                                                       ^_^_^^^_^_^ 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ^^^  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  direct  and 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re-  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to                     DENNIS  W.  RADTKE 

port  (No.  596),  explaining  the  purposes  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 

r^fthPhill  otherwise   appropriated    to   Seaman    Eugene          The   bill    tS.    Jl/8»    lOr   tne   reiiei    01 

01  tneDiii_                 „v,,^^ti„„    thP  Pxrerot  Sidnev   Markovitz.   U.S.   Navy,   the  sum   of  Dennis  W.  Radtke  was  considered,  or- 
There  bemg  no  objecUon   tje  excerpt  ^3-^3   representing  compensation  for  the  dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record,  ^^^^  ^,  ^^.^  household  goods  and  personal  ef-  ■        ^^^^  j^e  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
as  follows :  lects  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  while  stored  jq^jq^.j  . 

Senate  Resolution  174  would  authorize  the  at  the  Guardian  Van  &  Storage  Co..  San  Die-  •                    g    2173 

printing   for   the   use   of   the   Special   Com-  go,   Calif.,    following   the   expiration    of    his  enacted  bv  the  Senate  a^id  House  0/ 

mittee  on  Aging  of  2,000  additional  copies  of  authorized   period   of   temporary  storage   at  fj\'''^l;^'l    ^.    ^^^    jj^^^^a    States    of 

its  hearings  of  the  90th  Congress,  first  session.  Government  expense.  Arnerica   in    Congress   assembled.    That    the 

entitled     "Costs    and     Delivery    of    Health  sr.'iTEMENT  secretary  of  the  Treasurv  Is  authorized  and 

Serrtces  to  Older  Americans."               .h.,^„  a  similar  bill,  S.  2163  of  the  89th  Congress,  directed   to   pav,   out   of 'any   money   in   the 

The  prlntlng-cost  ^timate,  supplied  by  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^^-orablv  bv  the  committee  and  ^easurv     not  '  otherwise     appropriated,     to 

Public  Printer,  is  as  follows;  ^^^  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress.  The  facts  Dennis 'w.    Radtke.    N90    W17051    Appleton 

Printing-cost  estimate  as  revealed  by  Report  No.  1132  on  S.  2163  of  Avenue.    Menomonee    Palls.    Wisconsin,    the 

2  000   additional   copies,   at  $600   per  the  89th  Congress  are  as  follows:  gum  of  $100,  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim 
thousand                   $1,200  .-rhe    Department    of    the    Navy    has    no  against  the  United  States  for  refund  of  that 

objection   to   enactment   of   the   bill   in   its  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the 

^^^■^"^^^  amended  form.  United  States  on  account  of  hl£  cashing  o. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  "The  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  stolen  Canadian  money  °f^fL^^J?;!rlr^ 

-njoTn  AR    AFT'AIRS  disclose  that  Interior  Communications  Elec-  73,156,990.  on  December  10.  1964,  while  ser%- 

INSULAR  AFFAIRS  uS  First  Class  Markovitz  first  placed  his  mg   as   an    employee   of   the   United   SUtes 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  170)  to  provide  household    goods   in   permanent   storage    at  Post    Office    Department.    No    part    of    the 

additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Government  expense  at  the  Guardian  Van  &  amount  appropnated  m  this  Act  in  excess 

Interior    and    Insular    Affairs    was    con-  storage  Co..  San  Diego.  Callf.  incident  to  his  of   10  per  centum  thereof  ^Jt^^JfJ''^f°^ 

ti!!2i»H  n^i  o<rrioH  t.n   «<:  fnllnwc;-  orders  of  July  5,  1960,  which  directed  him  to  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 

Sldered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows.  orders  oi^Juiy  0^^  ^^^   ^^^^^  ,tAGS-22)  tomey  on   account   of  services  rendered   in 

S.  Res.  170  'for  duty  These  orders  were  later  modified  to  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior  direct  Markovitz  to  report  aboard  the  U.S.S.  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  to  ^udlinur.  (DI>-944)  for  duty.  He  reported  trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  aboard  the  Mullinix  on  November  5,  1960.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  $10,-  as  a  result  of  his  modified  orders  Markovitz  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  desired  to  ship  his  household  goods  to  Nor-  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
same  purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)   of  foi^    ya.  His  household  goods   were  trans-  ceedlng  $1,000. 

the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved  {erred  from  permanent  storage  to  temporary                  n*  AMOTrrirT  n   Mr  President   I  ask 

August  2.  1946.  storage  at  the  Guardian  Van  &  Storage  ware-          Mr.  ^^^fl^EIX)^  Mr^  K^S  oem.  1  a.K 

house    pending    shipment    at    Government  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  tne 

~^~^^~^^^  expense.   The  goods   remained  In   temporary  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (r«i0. 

VTTrJTTMTr     <3TnN-FV     MARKOVITZ  storage  at  the  request  of  Markovitz  for  the  598  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

EUGENE    SIDNtY     MAKK-uvix^  maximum  limit  of  6  months.  On  April  3. 1961.         There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

The  bill  (S.  948)  for  the  relief  of  Sea-  Markovitz  was  notified  that  his  temporary  ^.^^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

man  Eugene  Sidney  Markovitz,  U.S.  Navy  storage   would  terminate  on  May  4,   I96i           jqUq^s: 

was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  Markovitz  acknowledged  the  notice  on  Apni                                 pvepose 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  n^  1961  •  -^^ -^^"^-.^.^rn  eV-e^  ^te^        The  purpose  of  the  P-P-ed  deflation  is 

and  passed,  as  follows:  j^^     ^    ^^^^    Markovitz  had  no  entitlement  to  pay  to  Dennis  W„««|!;^„^„  J'!,"  ^"^J^^it 

S.  948  to  Additional  storage  at  Government  expense.  Appleton    Avenue.  ^^''.^°'^°'[^^^^^^- J"^,, 

Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  Hou^e  Regulations    provide    that    a    member    may  l'}^'''^J'f'?S,'^J^  stlt«  'or  refund 

0/  Representatives  Of  the   United  States  of  make    one    election    for    disposition    of    his  ^^/^^^^  f f '"^Vt  reaiSr^  to  be  paid  by  Wm 

Jmerica   in   Congress   assembled.    That   the  household  goods  under  each   set  of  orders,  of  ^^^f.-X^StaLs  on  account  of  his  c^h- 

Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  In  this  case,  Markovitz  had  elected  perma-  ^^^e  Unl  ed  ^t^^J  °°^a^c°^^t  of  ms  ca^_ 

directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  nent  storage  under  the  orders  to  the  U.S.S.  ^"^  °lj^°^^"  ^g^Q^^^^^^i^  ^^^  j   j*^^^  ^hue 

Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Sea-  Button  and  changed  this  to  ternporary  stor-  ^ered  B-73,156,990  on  Decem^er^^i«^^w^ 

man  Eugene  Sidney  Markovitz  the  sum  of  age  pending  shipment  under  the  orders  to     !,"; '"^  as  an  employee  of  the  va.  fost  u 

$3,067.23  representing  compensation  for  the  the  U.S.S,  Mullinix.  He,  therefore,  was  not     flee  Department. 
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STATEMENT 

Tlie  Pc>st  Office  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
report  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  committee  states 
the   following: 

"RecorUs  In  the  Department  show  that  on 
December  10.  1964,  a  Canacl!:in  postal  money 
order  ntmibered  B-73. 156.990  In  the  amount 
of  $100  was  presented  to  Mr.  Radtke  for 
cashing  at  his  window  In  the  Menomonee 
Falls.  Wis.,  post  office.  Following  cashing  pro- 
cedures established  by  Postal  Manual,  part 
171  3.  Mr.  Radtke  required  the  patron  to  show 
proper  Identification.  He  also  examined  a  pre- 
sumably current  list  (dated  Nov.  5,  1964)  of 
stolen  Canadian  money  order  forms  attached 
to  a  clipboard  near  his  window  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  money  order  presented 
was  stolen.  The  money  order  presented  was 
not  on  the  list,  and  he  therefore  cashed  It. 

"The  postmaster  at  Menomonee  Falls  veri- 
fied that  the  current  list  (dated  Dec.  3,  1964), 
which  showed  the  money  order  to  be  stolen, 
w.i.s  detached  from  his  copy  of  the  Postal  Bul- 
letin and  given  to  a  window  clerk  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  clipboard.  It  was  not  attached, 
however,  and  it  could  not  be  determined 
which  window  clerk  had  failed  to  attach  it, 
and  the  list  could  not  subsequently  be 
founa  On  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  postal 
Inspector  held  Mr.  Radtke  liable  for  the  loss 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  his  responsibility  to 
make  certain  that  the  current  list  was  posted 
at  his  window. 

"Further  Investigation,  however,  disclosed 
that  the  list  of  stolen  Canadian  money 
orders  is  not  revised  on  a  regular  schedule, 
but  only  when  there  is  a  change  to  be  made. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Radtke  could  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  on  notice  that  the  list  he  con- 
sulted w^as  outdated.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Radtke  acted  in  a  prudent  manner  and  took 
every  precaution  under  the  circumstances. 

"The  Department  sought  reimbursement 
for  Mr.  Radtke  through  administrative  chan- 
nels In  separate  letters  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  relying  on  the  provisions  of 
31  CSC.  82a-l  and  39  U  S.C.  2401.  respec- 
tively. The  General  Accounting  Office  held.  In 
letters  dated  February  2  and  May  9,  1967.  that 
the  above  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Code  provide  no  authority  to  reimburse  Mr. 
Radtke  administratively.  In  these  ctrcimi- 
stances.  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
statutory  authority  for  this  purpose,  the  De- 
partment has  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  private  relief  legislation  for  Mr.  Badtke 
such  a«  that  proposed  in  S.  2178." 

After  study  of  the  foregoing,  tlie  committee 
concurs  In  the  recommendations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  recommends  that  the 
bill,  S.  2178,  be  considered  favorably. 


HOMER  T.  WILLIAMSON.  SR. 

The  biU  (S.  2200)  for  the  rehef  of 
Homer  T.  Williamson.  Sr.,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

S.  2200 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  Homer 
T.  Williamson.  Senior,  of  Warner  Robins. 
Georgia.  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  $490,  representing  overpavments  of 
salary  received  by  him  as  a  civilian  employee 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  Warner 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  for  the  period 
from  September  3.  1963.  through  April  12. 
1965.  as  the  result  of  adminlBtratlve  error 
in  adjusting  the  salary  of  the  said  Homer 
T.  Williamson,  Senior,  upon  completion  of 
the  two-year  period  during  which  he  was 
entitled  to  retain  the  rate  of  pay  he  was  re- 
ceiving prior  to  a  demotion  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion la  force.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 


of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amounts  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  axiy 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Homer  T.  Williamson, 
Senior,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  cormection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  flned  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  599 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  reUeve  Homer 
T.  Williamson.  Sr.,  of  all  liability  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $409  repre- 
senting an  overpayment  of  salary  received  as 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Iloblns  Air  Force  Base,  Ga.,  from 
September  3.  1963.  through  AprU  12.  1965. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  It  has  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  Its  report  on  the  bill,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  sets  forth  the  facts  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Effective  September  3.  1961.  Mr.  William- 
son's pay  grade  was  changed  from  GS-5  to 
GS-4.  He  was  entitled  to.  and  granted  salary 
retention  under  section  5337  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Under  Air  Force  regulations  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  his  change  to  the  lower 
grade,  the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have  received 
In  that  grade,  had  he  not  been  eligible  for 
salary  retention,  was  GS-4,  step  g.  GS-4.  step 
g,  was  the  maximum  scheduled  step  rate  of 
the  grade  at  the  time. 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  salary  retention 
pericxi,  September  3,  1963,  Mr.  WUllamson 
was  erroneously  placed  In  GS-4,  step  10, 
GS-4.  step  g.  (now  step  7)  plus  any  step 
increases  he  would  have  earned  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  salary  retention  period,  was  the 
rate  of  pay  he  should  have  received  at  the 
expiration  of  the  salary  retention  period. 

"A  factor  which  may  have  contributed  to 
the  error  In  esUbUshlng  Mr.  Williamson's 
rate  of  pay  was  the  change  In  the  number  of 
scheduled  step  rates  of  the  compensation 
schedule  upon  enactment  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (F^ubllc 
Law  87-793).  That  act  eliminated  longevity 
step  Increases  and  Included  them  In  the  regu- 
lar rate  range. 

"The  error  was  discovered  In  a  GAO  audit 
In  1965.  Corrective  action  was  taken  on  all 
personnel  actions.  Mr.  Williamson  was  in- 
formed of  the  overpayment  and  of  his  In- 
debtedness to  the  Government.  He  repaid  the 
Indebtedness  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  pay  period 
and  had  repaid  in  full  as  of  April  16,  1967. 
There  Is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Williamson  or  administrative 
of&cials. 

"Relief  was  granted  by  the  Congress  In  a 
precedent  case.  Privat«  Law  90-44.  'For  the 
relief  of  Charles  H.  Thurston.'  The  Thurston 
case  involves  the  identical  type  of  admin- 
istrative error  as  that  Involved  In  the  WU- 
llamson case.  Overpayments  to  both  em- 
ployees were  questioned  by  GAO  auditors  at 


the  same  time  on  the  same  GAO  Inquiry  No 
5Q   0188.   dated   May  27,   1965. 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  the  precedent  case,  the  De- 
partment of  tile  Air  Force  Interposes  no  ob- 
jection to  enactment  of  the  bill." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 


OMER  PENNER 

The  bill  <H,R.  1653)  for  the  relief  of 
Omer  Penner  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  600),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  direct  the  paj-ment  out  of  the  war  claim.s 
fund  the  amount  certified  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  as  the 
amount  Omor  Penner,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  would  have  been  entitled  to  as  deten- 
tion benefits  imder  section  5  (a)  through 
(e)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  by  the  War  Claims  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1954,  had  a  timely  application  been 
filed. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in 
Hou.<e  Report  No.  410  are  as  follows: 

"Tlie  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  to  the  committee  Indicated 
that  it  took  no  position  concerning  the  bill. 

"The  information  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  the  bill  Indicates 
that  Mr.  Omer  Penner  was  captiured  on  De- 
cember 23,  1941.  by  the  Japanese  on  Wake 
Island.  He  had  arrived  on  the  Island  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
a    contractor— Pacific    Naval    Air    Bases.    He 


therefore  was  Interned  as  a  civilian  and  was 
not  a  military  prisoner  of  war.  In  January 
of  1942,  he  v.\is  taken  to  China.  He  spent  18 
months  there  in  two  camps — Woo  Sung  and 
King  Wan.  In  Augiost  of  1943.  he  was  trans- 
ported to  Osaka.  Japan,  where  he  was  In- 
terned until  about  May  1945.  At  that  time 
he  was  moved  to  Honsu  Island,  where  lio 
remained  until  the  war's  end.  At  that  time  he 
was  taken  to  Yokohama,  and  from  that  port 
returned  to  San  Francisco. 

"In  attempting  to  assert  his  claim  for  ben- 
efits    based     upon     his     detention     durlns 
the   war.    Mr.   Penner   attempted   to   file   a 
claim  under  the  original  provisions  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  He  filed  thU  claim 
on  February  28.  1951,  but  the  claim  was  de- 
nied since  the  act  at  that  time  excluded  em- 
ployees of  contractors  from  receiving  benefits. 
As  is  noted   In   the  report   of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  Public  Law 
744    of    the    83rd    Congress,    known    as    the 
War  Claims  Amendments  of  1954,  amended 
the  act  so  as  to  include  certain  classes  of 
civilian  American  citizens  so  as  to  make  them 
eligible  for  detention  benefits.  Although  Mr. 
Penner  appears  to  have  been  within  the  group 
eligible  under  the  amendment,  he  did  not  be- 
come aware  of  the  change  In  the  law.  In 
this  connection,  the  committee  observes  that 
Mr.  Penner  by  reason  of  the  prior  rejection 
of  his  claim  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  not  eligible  for  any  benefits.  When  at 
length  he  learned  of  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments  he  Inquired  concerning  his  eli- 
gibility under  the  amendment.  However,  his 
Inquiry  was  made  on  August  1,  1956,  and  at 
that  time  he  was  advised  that  the  time  limi- 
tations  under    the   act   barred   Commission 
consideration  of  his  claim. 
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■•While  the  Commission  attempted  to  ad- 
vise all  potential  claimants  of  the  change  In 
the  act  and  further  attempted  to  send  notice 
of  the  act's  provisions  and  application  forms 
to  potential  claimants  who  were  known  to 
tlie  Commission.  Mr.  Penner  due  to  a  change 
of  address  apparently  received  no  notice  of 
tlie  amendment  to  the  original  act.  The 
committee  Is  advised  that  at  the  time  in 
question,  Mr.  Penner  was  working  on  various 
construction  Jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
trv  in  the  time  between  the  enactment  of 
public  Law  744  in  1954  and  his  inquiry  In 
1956.  The  committee  feels  that  Mr.  Penner 
was  diligent  in  attempting  to  assert  his 
rights.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  initial 
rejection  of  his  attempt  to  file  a  claim 
discouraged  his  further  inquiry  and  it  was 
not  until  he  became  aware  of  the  amend- 
ment that  he  had  any  actual  notice  of  the 
fact  that  he  might  have  been  eligible  to  as- 
sert a  claim.  Further,  It  must  be  considered 
that  this  bill  merely  permits  the  filing  of  a 
claim.  His  eligibility  and  the  amount  of  ben- 
efits to  which  he  is  entitled  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
With  applicable  law.  Based  on  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  favorably. 
In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  enact- 
ment. 

FRANK  I.  MELLIN,  JR. 

The  bill  iH.R.  1674)  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  I.  Mellin,  Jr.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  601),  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  an  addition  of  102  hours  of 
annual  leave  to  the  leave  account  of  Frank 
I.  MelUn,  Jr.,  of  West  Orange,  N.J.,  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  loss  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  leave  in  the  period  from  January 
1,  1962,  through  December  31,  1964,  as  an 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  Orange, 
N.J.,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  cred- 
ited with  leave  properly  due  him  in  that 
period. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  makes  It  clear  that 
section  203(c)  of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  concerning  limita- 
tions on  leave  shall  not  apply  to  the  102 
hours  which  would  be  added  in  this  manner 
and  will  not  afifect  the  use  of  accumulation 
of  other  annual  leave.  Section  2  further 
makes  It  clear  that  the  leave  added  under 
the  authority  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
shall  not  be  settled  by  means  of  a  cash  pay- 
ment In  the  event  of  separation  or  death. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in 
House  Report  412  are  as  follows: 

"The  report  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  states  that  It 
recommends  the  enactment  of  the  bill  with 
the  correction  as  to  the  amount  of  leave 
which  is  proWded  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Frank  I.  Mellin,  Jr.  was  employed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  on  February  21, 
1961,  and  at  the  time  of  his  employment 
was  placed  In  annual  leave  category  4.  Be- 
cause of  his  previous  military  service,  at 
that  time  he  should  have  been  placed  In 
leave  category  6;  however,  this  error  did  not 
come  to  light  until  January  of  1965  at  the 
time  Mr.  MelUn  was  appointed  as  a  career 


carrier  (substitute).  It  was  in  connection 
with  his  transfer  to  career  carrier  (substi- 
tute) from  his  previous  classification  as  a 
temporary  indefinite  carrier  (substitute)  that 
the  personnel  section  of  the  Post  Office 
found  that  Mr.  Mellin  was  not  receiving  the 
proper  amount  of  leave  credit.  As  a  result  of 
this  error  and  the  30-day  celling  on  the  ac- 
cumulated annual  leave  (5  U.S.C.  63041.  Mr. 
MelUn  had  been  required  to  forfeit  38  hours 
in  the  calendar  year  1962.  56  hours  in  1963, 
and  8  hours  in  1964.  The  total  of  those  for- 
feitures came  to  102  hours  of  leave  which 
under  applicable  law  could  not  be  credlt-ed 
at  the  time  the  error  was  discovered  because 
of  the  ceiling  on  accumulated  annual 
leave. 

"It  is  clear  to  this  committee  that  the 
particular  circumstances  of  this  case  Justify 
legislative  relief.  Had  the  leave  been  correctly 
credited  at  the  time  that  it  was  earned.  Mr. 
Mellin  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  use 
that  leave  as  other  employees  were  able  to  do 
who  were  properly  credited  with  their  leave. 
However,  when  the  error  was  recognized, 
there  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  either 
take  the  leave  or  have  it  credited  to  his  ac- 
count. The  Post  Office  Department  recog- 
nizes the  equities  in  this  case  and  states  its 
reasons  for  recommending  the  legislation  as 
follows : 

"  'There  was  clear  administrative  error  in 
this  case,  and  the  employee  was  without 
fault  in  the  matter.  While  we  believe  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  general  legislation  grant- 
ing agencies  authority  to  correct  administra- 
tive errors  in  cases  of  this  kind,  we  also  feel 
that  application  of  the  present  law  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  Mr.  Mellln's  case 
has  resulted  in  an  Inequity  which  can  only 
be  corrected  by  legislative  action  along  the 
lines  provided  for  In  H.R.  1674. 

"  'We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  corrected 
to  indicate  the  proper  amount  of  leave  for- 
feited and,  as  corrected,  receive  favorable 
consideration.' 

"In  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  and  the  particular  facts  of  this 
case,  it  Is  recommended  that  the  bill, 
amended  to  provide  for  a  credit  of  102  hours, 
be  considered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  enact- 
ment. 


door  strapped  open  to  keep  It  from  sliding 
back  and  forth  and  in  such  a  position  that 
it  could  not  be  locked.  When  he  reached  the 
last  substation.  Carrier  McGrath  placed  the 
satchel  containing  registered  mail  on  a  shelf 
on  the  back  of  the  dashboard  of  his  truck. 
On  his  first  trip  out  of  the  substation  with 
a  heavy  load  of  parcels,  he  noticed  that  the 
satchel  was  missing.  He  immediately  reported 
the  theft  to  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the 
committee  on  the  bill  indicates  that  a  sub- 
sequent Investigation  of  the  accident  by  Post 
Office  authorities  resulted  in  a  determination 
that  Mr.  McGrath  was  negligent  In  leaving 
the  satchel  in  an  unlocked,  unattended  truck 
while  making  his  collections.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
questioned   relief   in   this   Instance. 

"It  was  because  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  that  a  hearing 
was  conducted  on  this  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  further  developing  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Testimony  at  that  hearing  indicated  that 
the  burden  placed  on  the  carrier  in  making 
the  collections  from  the  contract  stations 
was  such  that  the  additional  requirement  of 
carrvlng  the  satchel  of  registered  mail  back 
and"  forth  was  a  difficult  and  awkward  re- 
quirement. Further,  it  was  indicated  that  the 
carriers  in  that  particular  post  office  had 
followed  the  practice  of  placing  the  registered 
mail  satchel  on  the  shelf  In  back  of  the  dash- 
board as  was  done  in  this  case.  Further  It 
appears  that  packages  had  accumulated 
throughout  the  day  from  the  various  con- 
tract stations  and  fell  to  Mr.  McGrath  to 
collect  these  packages  and  place  them  In 
his  truck. 

"The  committee  feels  that  the  fact  that 
the  truck  could  not  be  locked  under  these 
circumstances  should  be  taken  as  a  mitigat- 
ing circumstance  sufficient  to  Justify  legis- 
lative relief  in  this  instance.  Accordingly,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorablv." 

After  a  re\iew  of  the  facts  of  this  case  the 
committee  concurs  in  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  House  committee  and  accordingly 
recommends  that  favorable  consideration  be 
given  H.R.  2477.  without  amendment. 


JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

The  bill  (H.R.  2477)  for  the  relief  of 
John  J.  McGrath  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
602) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  John  J.  McGrath,  of  Albany.  Ga.,  $879 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  amount  he  was  re- 
quired to  pay  the  United  States  for  the  loss 
of  registered  mail  stolen  on  November  13, 
1964,  from  the  malltruck  operated  by  him 
as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 


BILL  PASSED  0\'ER 

The  bill  (H.R.  3498)  for  the  relief  of 
Daniel  M.  Dew  &  Sons,  Inc.,  and  Dewey 
Campbell  was  announced  as  next  in 
order.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  vklll  be  passed  over. 


STATEMENT 


in 


The    facts    of   the    case,    as   contained 
House  Report  No.  499,  are  as  follows: 

"The  bill.  H.R.  2477,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  May  11,  1967.  The 
testimony  at  that  hearing  established  that  on 
November  13,  1964,  John  J.  McGrath  was 
working  as  a  letter  carrier  In  the  post  office 
at  Albany.  Ga.  The  schedule  on  that  date 
called  for  a  collection  tour  of  five  contract 
stations.  He  was  driving  a  truck  which  was 
an  old  box-shaped  van  which  had  the  left 


FRED  W.  KOLB.  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6189)  for  the  relief 
of  Fred  W.  Kolb,  Jr..  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  604 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Fred  W.  Kolb,  Jr.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  of  that  portion  of  the  Indebted- 
ness based  on  an  erroneous  payment  of  com- 
pensation paid  him  by  the  Army  In  1960 
which  Is  equal  to  the  amount  of  additional 
Federal  income  tax  paid  by  him  for  that  year 
as  the  result  of  having  the  erroneous  com- 
pensation Included  In  his  income  for  that 
taxable  year. 
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STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in  House 
Report  No.  424  are  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Ita  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  has  indicated 
that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  bill  pro- 
vided it  contains  language  making  It  clear 
that  any  amounts  repaid  upon  the  reduced 
amount  of  the  Indebtedness  are  not  to  be 
deductible  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes. 
"Fred  W.  Kolb.  Jr..  retired  from  the  iVrmy 
as  a  chief  warrant  officer  (W^)  on  October 
31.  1937,  and  began  drawing  retired  pay  for 
over  22  years  of  service.  Following  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  86-324  (73  Stat.  596 
(19591)  the  Army  paid  Mr.  Kolb  $3,852  In 
readjustment  pay  on  January  20,  1960.  Pay- 
ment w.is  improper  because  Mr.  Kolb  was 
Immediately  eligible  for  retired  pay  when  he 
retired  from  the  Army  and  al.so  because  he 
had  not  been  Involuntarily  separated.  As  a 
result  of  the  overpayment  he  was  taxed  an 
additional  $1,198.44  for  1960.  This  amount 
has  been  verified  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  after  determination  of  the  over- 
payment in  1962  and  collection  action  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

-Mr.  Kolb  on  April  14,  1964.  filed  an 
amendment  to  his  1960  tax  return  seeking 
a  refund  of  the  additional  tax  for  1960  but 
the  claim  was  denied.  No  administrative 
means  have  been  available  to  allow  a 
credit  for  any  taxable  year  for  any  part  of 
the  additional  51.198  44  paid  for  1960  because 
Mr  Kolb  as  of  May  1.  1966,  has  repaid  only 
$2,015.42  of  the  $3,852.00  received  In  read- 
justment pay.  Section  1341(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
1341(a))  requires  repayment  of  more  than 
$3,000  in  a  taxable  year  to  authorize  such 
a  credit.  Mr.  Kolb  Is  repaying  his  indebted- 
ness by  monthly  deductions  of  $59.58  from 
his  retired  pay  and  Is  entitled  only  to  a  de- 
duction for  the  amount  of  the  Indebtedness 
repaid  during  a  taxable  year  if  he  elects  to 
itemize  deductions  on  his  return. 

•'The  Treasury  Departnient  advises  that 
Mr.  Kolb  has  not  received  any  tax  savings 
as  a  result  of  deductions  taken  from  year  to 
year  in  repaying  the  Indebtedness,  but  Mr. 
kolb  has  not  completely  refunded  the  over- 
payment and  the  possibility  of  a  double  tax 
benefit  in  1966  or  sut)sequent  years  is  still 
present,  through  both  tlie  reduction  in  the 
liability  of  Mr.  Kolb  called  for  by  this  bill 
and  his  claiming  deductions  in  the  year  of 
repayment.  The  Army  commented  that  con- 
ceivably through  a  refund  claim  for  earlier 
years.  Mr.  Kolb  might  also  still  claim  deduc- 
tions for  amounts  repaid  in  earlier  years.  The 
committee  agrees  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
a  double  tax  benefit  not  be  p>ermltted. 

"The  bin  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 
as  H.R.  6189  contains  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  No  amount  repaid  by  Mr.  Kolb  In  satis- 
faction of  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  described  in  the  proceeding  sentence 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  income  tax.' 

"The  report  submitted  to  the  committee 
on  a  similar  bill  in  the  89th  Congress  sug- 
gested language  which  has  a  similar  purpose. 
The  committee  has.  therefore,  determined 
that  the  language  substantially  meets  the 
purposes  outhned  in  the  Army  report.  The 
Army  stated  that  a  possible  refund  claim 
might  be  asserted  which  would  result  In  a 
double  tax  benefit  should  the  relief  provided 
In  this  bin  be  extended  to  Mr.  Kolb.  The 
committee  agrees  that  this  point  should  be 
made  clear,  however,  normally  a  claim  for 
refund,  must  be  made  within  a  3-year  period 
and  it  appears  that  more  thskn  3  years  have 
now  passed  since  the  tax  was  paid  on  the 
1900  income. 

"In  new  of  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
the  bUi  and  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
the  committee  recommends  that  relief  be 
extended  to  Mr.  Kolb  as  provided  In  the  bill. 


which  merely  relieves  him  of  liability  for  the 
amount  of  additional  Federal  Income  tax 
due  to  the  erroneous  payment  of  compensa- 
tion. It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 

"The  committee  has  been  advised  that  an 
attorney  has  rendered  services  In  connection 
with  this  matter  and,  accordingly,  the  bill 
carries  the  customary  attorney's  fee  proviso." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  en- 
actment. 


JESSE  W.  STUTTS,  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6663)  for  the  relief  of 
Jesse  W.  Stutts.  Jr.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  ixissed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  605) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  tlie  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Jesse  W.  Stutts,  Jr..  of  liability  to 
pay  $1,294.40,  representing  the  aggregate 
amount  of  overpayment  of  compensation  re- 
ceived by  him  during  the  period  beginning 
April  8,  1963,  and  ending  May  29.  1965,  both 
dates  Inclusive,  as  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Ala.,  due  to  an  administrative  error  which 
occurred  without  fault  on  his  part.  The  bill 
would  also  permit  the  refund  of  any  amounts 
paid  or  withheld  because  of  this  particular 
liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in  House 
Report  428  are  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  bill  has  Indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  bill,  and 
t.ne  Comptroller  General,  while  questioning 
individual  relief,  noted  the  'complexities  and 
confusion'  involved  In  administering  the 
laws  giving  rise  to  the  problem  and  recom- 
mends general  relief. 

"Erroneous  pay  determinations  were  made 
In  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Stutts'  case  by  Government 
personnel  in  attempting  to  apply  the  saved 
pay  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  as  affected  by  the  Postal  Service  and 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962.  Appar- 
ently, the  task  of  the  Government  personnel 
Involved  was  complicated  by  the  lack  of 
timely  regtUatlons  explaining  the  complex 
procedures  involved. 

"The  dlfHculty  In  this  case  dates  back  to 
April  9.  1961.  when  a  demotion  from  grade 
GS-13  to  grade  GS-12  became  effective  in 
Mr.  Stutts'  case.  Having  served  continuously 
in  a  higher  grade  for  2  years  at  the  time  of 
demotion,  he  was  eligible  for  and  continued 
to  receive  the  pay  of  the  higher  grade  for 
2  years  (72  Stat.  830  (1958))  Instead  of  the 
pay  he  would  otherwise  have  received  for 
step  6  of  grade  GS-12  untU  October  21,  1962. 
and  thereafter  for  step  7.  as  added  by  the 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat,  841). 
Upon  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Stutts'  2-year 
salary  retention  period  on  April  8.  1963.  Army 
administrative  personnel  erroneously  Inter- 
preted the  provisions  of  the  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962,  which  had  Increased  from  six  to 
nine  the  number  of  scheduled  step  increases 
In  grade  GS-12,  as  authority  to  place  Mr. 
Stutts  In  step  8,  the  next  higher  pay  period 
of  GS-12  above  his  saved  rate,  and  as  author- 
ity to  advance  him  on  September  22.  1963,  to 
step  9.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  specifi- 
cally provided,  however.  In  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  Letter  No.  531-27.  dated  May  10, 
1963,  that  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
steps  under  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 


of  1962  did  not  authorize  an  Increase  above 
the  rate  established  during  the  salary  reten- 
tion period.  Under  this  Interpretation  Mr. 
Stutts  should  have  been  placed  in  step  7  of 
grade  GS-12  Instead  of  step  8  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  2-year  salary  retention  period 
and  was  not  entitled  to  be  advanced  to  step 
9  on  September  22.  1963.  An  audit  In  19G5 
revealed  that  these  errors  had  resulted  in 
overpayments  of  $1,294.40  from  April  8,  1963. 
through  May  29.  1965. 

"The  Comptroller  General  In  his  report 
traced  the  history  of  the  action  taken  In 
Mr.  Stutts'  case,  and  outlines  the  steps  which 
should  have  been  taken.  The  highest  step  In 
Grade  GS-12  which  could  have  been  selected 
at  the  time  of  downgrading  as  a  basis  for  the 
salary  rate  of  Mr.  Stutts  at  the  expiration  of 
the  2-year  retention  period  was  step  6.  Fol- 
lowing this,  on  October  21,  1962,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  be  granted  a  construc- 
tive withln-grade  increase  to  step  7  under 
section  602(b)  (10)  of  Public  Law  87-793,  and 
in  April  1963  following  the  e.xplration  of  his 
saved  pay  period  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  have  his  salary  rate  so  fixed. 

"Upon  discovery  of  the  errors  the  agency 
corrected  or  canceled  all  improper  personnel 
actions  subsequent  to  April  8,  1963.  Such 
action  resulted  in  changing  the  employee's 
salary  rate  from  GS-12,  step  8,  $11,680  to 
GS-12.  step  7.  $11,365  per  annum  on  April  8. 
1963;  from  GS-12.  step  9.  $11,995  per  annum, 
to  GS-12.  step  7,  $11,365  per  annum  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1963;  and  from  GS-12.  step  9. 
$12,620  and  $13,090  (statutory  increases),  to 
GS-12,  step  7,  $11,960  and  $12,380  per  an- 
num as  of  January  12  and  July  12,  1964.  On 
the  basis  thereof  the  agency  determined  that 
during  the  period  from  April  8.  1963.  through 
May  29,  1965.  Mr.  Stutts  had  been  overpaid 
In  the  gross  amount  of  Sl.294.40  and  upon 
being  so  advised  he  agreed  to  make  repay- 
ment and  Is  doing  so  by  means  of  p;xyroll  de- 
ductions of  $10  per  biweekly  pay  period. 

"The  committee  finds  that  this  is  a  proper 
case  for  legislative  relief.  In  Indicating  that 
it  had  no  objection  to  relief,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  stated  that  its  investigation  In- 
dicated that  Mr.  Stutts  had  acted  in  good 
faith  and  did  not  suspect  any  Irregularity 
until  he  was  advised  of  the  error  In  June  of 
1965.  Further  the  Army  reiK)rt  outlined  the 
financial  respyonslblUtles  of  Mr.  Stutts  In 
addition  to  the  liability  Imposed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Government's  error.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Army  stated: 

"  "The  Department  of  the  Atroy  does  not 
oppose  a  bill  for  private  relief  when  a  civilian 
employee  has  received  In  good  faith  and  for 
services  performed  an  erroneous  payment 
made  through  administrative  error.  The 
overpayments  In  this  case  resulted  from  an 
erroneous  Interpretation  of  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of  1962.  supra,  and  an  over- 
sight of  administrative  personnel  In  applying 
a  Civil  Service  Commission  Interpretation  of 
the  act.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Mr. 
Stutts  did  not  receive  the  erroneous  pay- 
ments In  good  faith  and  he  apparently  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  any  irregularity  until  noti- 
fied of  the  overpayments  by  the  deputy  fi- 
nance and  accounting  officer  at  Redstone 
Arsenal  In  June  1965.  In  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on 
August  18.  1965.  Mr.  Stutts  explained  that  his 
monthly  expenditures  exceed  his  net 
monthly  income.  His  wife  does  not  work  and 
he  is  her  sole  financial  support.  Since  dis- 
covery of  the  overpayments  the  United  States 
Is  withholding  approximately  $30  each  pay 
period  to  satisfy  the  Indebtedness.  In  view  of 
tliese  equitable  considerations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  no  objection  to  the 
biU.' 

"In  view  of  the  facts  outlined  above  and 
In  the  departmental  reports,  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  con- 
sidered favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  enact- 
ment. 


October  12,  1967 

MARILYN  SHORETTE 

The  bill  (H.R.  6666)  for  the  relief  of 
Marilyn  Shorette  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2757)  for  tlie  relief  of 
Comdr.  Albert  G.  Berry.  Jr.,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


"SPRING  GARDEN  PLANTING  WEEK" 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  85)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  7-day 
period  comprising  the  first  full  week  in 
October  of  each  year  as  "Spring  Garden 
Planting  Week"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  RES.  85 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  seven-day  period  comprising  the  first 
full  week  In  October  of  each  year  as  "Spring 
Garden  Planting  Week."  and  inviting  the 
governments  of  the  St.ates  and  communities 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Join 
In  the  observance  of  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  OF  JULY  4,  1966 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8629)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4.  1966  (Public  Law  89-491),  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  after  line  4,  insert: 

4.  By  deleting  In  section  2(b)  (1)  the  word 
"Four""'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Six";  and  by  deleting  In  section  2(b) 
(2)  the  word  "Four"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Six". 

The  Eunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  609 1,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF    AMEXDMENT 

The  purpose  of  tJie  amendment  is  to  in- 
crease the  Senate  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission from  four  members  to  six  members, 
and  to  increase  the  House  of  Representatives 
membership  on  the  Commission  from  four 
memt>ers  to  six  members. 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended.  Is  fotirfold:  First,  It  would  add  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  an  ex  ofBclo  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission;  second.  It  would  ex- 
tend the  date  on  which  the  Commission  shall 


report  to  the  President  by  1  year— from  July 
4,  1968,  to  July  4,  1969;  third.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to 
finance  the  work  of  the  Commission;  and 
lastly,  it  would  increase  the  Senate  mem- 
bers on  the  Commission  from  four  to  six, 
and  the  House  members  on  the  Commission 
from  fotir  to  six. 

STATEMENT 

Public  Law  89-491.  approved  July  4,  1066, 
established  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  to  commemorate  the 
American  Revolution.  The  act  required  that 
the  Commission  submit  a  comprehensive  re- 
port recommending  to  the  President  an  over- 
all program  of  coordinated  commemorative 
activities  on  or  before  July  4.  1968.  The  con- 
gressional members  of  the  Commission  were 
appointed  early  in  1967.  and  Include  Sena- 
tors John  O.  Pastore.  of  Rhode  Island.  Harry 
F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  Norris  Cotton,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Edward  W.  Brooke,  of 
Massachusetts:  and  Representatives  Harold 
D.  Etonohue.  of  Massachusetts,  Richard  H. 
Poff,  of  Virginia.  John  P.  Saylor.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  John  O.  March,  of  Virginia. 
The  Presidential  appointments  of  the  17 
members  from  private  life  became  effective 
on  February  22,  1967.  On  that  date  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  m 
Washington,  D.C. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Commission  recom- 
mended amendments  to  Public  Law  89-491, 
which  would  extend  the  date  on  which  the 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Commission 
would  be  due;  provide  for  membership  on 
the  Commission  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; and  provide  for  statutory  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
m-cessarv  for  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  purp'oses  of  the  act,  H  R.  8629  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  order  to  effectuate  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  Commission. 

It  appears  that  the  Commission  will  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  major  international 
exposition  as  part  of  the  bicentennial  cele- 
brations. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  the  major  responsi- 
bility in  the  executive  branch  for  fairs  and 
expositions  held  in  the  United  States,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Convmerce  should  he  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Commission.  The  committee  is  also  per- 
suaded that  an  extension  to  July  4,  1969, 
within  which  to  submit  Its  report  to  the 
President  is  warranted. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  In  view 
of  the  great  Interest  of  all  Americans  In  the 
Revolution  bicentennial  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  privately  financed.  Tlie  stat- 
ute enacted  by  Congress  establishing  the 
.  Commission  specifically  requires  that  it  be 
financed  by  public  donations  only.  However. 
In  considering  H.R.  8629.  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  for  the  purpose  of  employing  and 
retaining  qualified  personnel  through  the 
Initial  2-year  period  of  planning,  coordinat- 
ing, and  report  preparation,  the  assurance  of 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  expenses  is  necessary 
and  that  public  funds  may  appropriately  b^ 
made  available  for  financing  the  basic  plan- 
ning that  the  Commission  has  been  directed 
to  do.  Therefore,  the  committee  has  projxjsed 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8629  to  authorize 
an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $450,000  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  administrative  staff 
through  fiscal  year  1969  only.  The  authoriza- 
tion of  $450,000.  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1969,  Is  based  on  budget  estimates  of  the 
Commission  for  salary  and  other  service  ex- 
penses which  run  approximately  $225,000 
annually.  The  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions is  only  through  the  period  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  committee  believes  that  Congress 
should  lat€r  review  the  question  of  whether 
the  Commission  should  depend  on  donated 
funds  or  Government  appropriations  to  fi- 
nance its  further  operations. 

The  committee  believes  that  H.R.  8629.  as 


amended,  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and. 
accordingly,  recommends  its  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


SOFIA  DORR 


The  bill  (S.  362)  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Dorr  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
gros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

S.  362 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Sofia  Dorr  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  610) ,  explaining  the  puiposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE   or  THE   Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Sofia  Dorr.  The  bill  provides  for 
an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


DR.  BRANDLA  DON 

The  bill  (S.  1395)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Brandla  Don  (nee  Praschniii)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senute  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Brandla  Don  (nee  Praschnllc) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  29, 
1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  611),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTBPOSE     OP     THE     BILI. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.     ORLANDO    O.    LOPEZ 

The  bill  (S.  1556)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando  O.  Lopez  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

s.  1556 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,  That,  for 
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the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Orlando  O.  Lopez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  16,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  612),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  lae  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of   the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 

beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturali- 
zation. 


BERTHA  ITURRIOZ  ARTECHE 

The  bill  tS.  1865)  for  the  relief  of 
Bertha  Iturrioz  Arteche  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

S.  186.5 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Bertha  Iturrioz  Arteche  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  CXrtober  31,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  613 >,  explaining  the  pui-poses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTlPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JOSE  ERNESTO  GARCIA  Y 
TOJAR 

The  bill  'S.  1968'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar  wa^  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
of  Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Jose  Ernesto  Garcia  y  ToJar  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  23,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  614).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  natural- 
ization. 


CARLOS  FERNANDEZ 

The  biU  (S.  1979)    for  the  reUef  of 
Carlos  Fernandez  was  considered,  or- 


dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read   the    third   time,    and   passed,    as 

follows : 

S.  1979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Carlos  Fernandez  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
March  6,  1962. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
615),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  ALBERTO  DE  JONGH 


DR.  ANACLETO  C.  FERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  2005)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Anacleto  C.  Fernandez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2005 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposec  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Anacleto  C.  Fernandez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  31,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
616  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  ANTONIO  M.  TAGLE 

The  bill  (S.  2071)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Antonio  M.  Tagle  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2071 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purjxjses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Antonio  M.  Tagle  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  28,   1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
617 » ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


The  bill  (S.  2078)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alberto  De  Jongh  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationol- 
ity  Act,  Doctor  Alberto  De  Jongh  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  12,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  618 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  tot  naturaliza- 
tion. 


JACQUELINE  WHANG-PENG 

The  bill  (S.  2081)  for  the  relief  of 
Jacqueline  Whang-Peng  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S. 2081 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jacqueline  Whang-Peng  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  1,  1957. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  619) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BELL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.    OCTAVIO    SUAREZ-MURIAS 

The  bill  (S.  2119)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Octavio  Suarez-Murias  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Octavio  Suarez-Murlas  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  29,  1961, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
620) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion.   

DR.  ANGEL  TREJO  PADRON 

The  bill  (S.  2139  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angel  Trejo  Padron  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  £ind  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.  2139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Angel  Trejo  Padron  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  6,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  621),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
bf neficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
Uon,  

DR.  ROLANDO  POZO  Y  JIMENEZ 

The  bill  (S.  2167'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rolando  Pozo  y  Jimenez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  21G7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Rolando  Pozo  y  Jimenez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  24,  1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  622),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excen^t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneflciarj"  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion, 

DR.  EDGAR  REINALDO  NUNEZ  BAEZ 
The  bill  (S.  2176 1  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Edgar  Rcinaldo  Nunez  Baez  w-as  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Edgar  Reinaldo  Nune.^ 
Baez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  February  9. 
1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  623) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  exempt  Jan 
Drobot  from  the  provisions  of  section  313  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


DR.   RAFAEL  DE  LA  PORTILLA 
LAVASTIDA 

The  bill  (S.  2192)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  de  la  PortiUa  Lavastida  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2192 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Rafael  de  la  Portilla  Lavastida 
shrill  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
pernianent  residence  as  of  August  13,  1960. 


MERCEDES  DE  TOFPOLI 

The  bill  'H.R.  1572)  for  the  relief  of 
Mercedes  De  TofToli  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  thiid  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ^L'^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  625 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  first 
preference  status  to  the  adopted  daughter  ol 
U.S.  citizens,  thus  enabling  her  to  enjoy  the 
preference  of  natural -born  alien  sons  and 
daughters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


DR.  ALFREDO  F.  MENDEZ 
The  bill  (HJi.  7324'   for  the  relief  of 

Dr.  Alfredo  F.  Mendez  was  considered. 

ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

(No.  626) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the  sta- 
tus of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Alfredo  F.  Mendez,  doctor  of 
medicine,  as  of  November  5.  1960,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  VIOLETA  VORTEGA  BROWN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S,  772)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Violeta 
Vortega  Brown,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Conmiitt^e  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  hne  6, 
after  the  word  "of  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  strike  out  "the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretan.- 
of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available.";  and  insert  "October  25, 
1962,";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Violeta  V.  Ortega  Brown  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  25,  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  628) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


JAN  DROLOT 

The  bill  (H.R.  8254)  for  the  relief  of 
Jan  Drobot.  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
627 ) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 


YANG  OK  YOO  >^L\RL\  MARGURITA) 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1490)   for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Yoo  '  Maria  Margurita) ,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,    in    the    administration   of   the   Im- 
migration  and   Nationality  Act.   section   204 
(c),    relating   to    the    number    of    petitions 
which  may  be  approved  in  behalf  of  orphans, 
shall  be  inapplicable  In  the  case  of  a  petition 
filed    m    behalf    of    Yang    Ok    Yoo    (Maria 
Margurita)   by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Votel, 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  633) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  SUttes 
In  an  Immediate  relative  status  of  an  orphan 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
prospective  adoptive  parents  have  previously 
had  the  maximum  nvmiber  of  petitions  ap- 
proved. The  bill  has  been  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  precedents. 


PURPOSE    or   THE   BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  in 
an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  Is  technical  In  nature. 


to   reflect   the   proper   date   upon   which   he 
entered  the  United  States. 


MISS  AMALIA  SERESLY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1808 >  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Amalia  Seresly.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(1)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Miss  Amalia  Seresly  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  unmarried  daughter  of  Mr.  Demosthe- 
nes Rapielis.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  no  natural  parent  of  the 
beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recdrd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  632 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSF.  OF  THE  BII  L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneflciary  to  qualify  for  first 
preference  st.itus  as  the  unmarried  daughter 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 

SUSAN  ELIZABETH  <CHO>   LONG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1828  >  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Elizabeth  iCho)  Long,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciaiy,  with  ar.  amendment,  in  line  8, 
after  tiie  word  "Act"  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "subject  to  all  the  conditions 
in  that  section  relating  to  orphans":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Susan  Elizabeth  (Cho)  Long 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
Ingof  section  lOKb)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Miss  Joyce  M.  Long,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  said 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  631),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LISA  MARIE   (KIMi    LONG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1829>  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim>  Long,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  8,  strike  out 
the  comma  and  'subject  to  all  the  con- 
ditions in  that  section  relating  to 
orphans",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Lisa  Marie  (Kim)  Long  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Miss  Joyce  M.  Long,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  said 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  630  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

Tlie  purpo.se  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  is  technical  in  nature. 


VIRGILIO  A.  ARANGO.  M.D. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2023  >  for  the  relief  of  Virgilio  A. 
Arango,  M.D.,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "July  11,  1961"  and 
insert  "July  12,  1961";  so  as  to  make  the 

bill  read: 

S. 2023 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Virgilio  A.  Arango.  doctor  of  medicine, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July   12.   1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  629) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 


MARIAM  MANTZIOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1147)  for  the  relief  of  Mariam 
Mantzios  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  4.  after 
the  word  "Act,"  strike  out  "Mariam 
Mantzios"  and  insert  "Mariana  Mant- 
zios"; and  in  line  7  after  the  word  "said" 
strike  out  "Mariam  Mantzios"  and  insert 
"Mariana  Mantzios";  so  as  to  make  the 

bill  read: 

S.  1147 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mariana  Mantzios  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act.  subject  to 
the  proviso  to  such  section,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  the  said  Mariana 
Mantzios  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  Mantzios. 
citizens  of  "the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204(a)  of  such  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariana  Mant- 
zios." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  634',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopted 
daughter  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  to  correct 
the  spelling  of  the  beneficiary's  name. 


JUAN  ANDRES  LLITERAS, 
AND  HIS  WIFE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  IS.  1690 »  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Andres  Lliteras.  and  his  wife  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  1. 
line  7,  after  the  word  "Bellido"  strike  out 
"Andres";  and  on  page  2.  line  1,  after 
"1960  '  strike  out  the  comma  and  "upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

s.  1690 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  (a)  Juan  Andres  Lliteras  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  28.  1961:  and  (b)  En- 
gracia  Heydrlch  Bellido  Lliteras.  the  wife  of 
the  said  Juan  Andres  Lliteras,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  Augu.st  11,  1960. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bUI  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•■A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Andres  Llit- 
eras and  his  wife,  Engracia  Heydrich 
Bellido  Lliteras." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
635  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiaries  to  file  petitions  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  correct  the  female  beneficiary's  name  and 
to  delete  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  since  the  fee  was  paid  at  the 
lime  of  the  adjustment  of  status. 


DR.   MARIO   JOSE   REMIREZ 
DeESTENOZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2022)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Ramirez  DeEstenoz  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "Jose"  strike  out  "Ra- 
mirez" and  insert  "Remirez';  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2022 
Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  an6  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  D(x;tor  Mario  Jose  Remirez  DeEstenoz 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  24,  1961. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario  Jose 
Remirez  DeEstenoz." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  636) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneflciary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  bene- 
ficiary's name. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  CHECKS 
WITH  FORGED  SIGNATURES 

The  bill  (S.  1440)  to  include  in  the 
prohibitions  contained  In  section  2314 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  trans- 
portation with  unlawful  intent  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  travelers 
checks  bearing  forged  countersignatures 
was  announced  £is  next  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am,  of 
course,  most  pleased  that  we  are  about 
t'  act  favorably  on  S.  1440.  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced early  this  year  to  Include  in  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  section   2314 


of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  trans- 
portation with  unlawful  intent  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  travelers 
checks  bearing  forged  countersignatures. 

The  growth  and  acceptance  of  com- 
mercial travel  check  facilities  in  the  past 
f^w  years  has  uncovered  in  our  statutes 
a  loophole  governing  the  transportation 
across  State  lines  of  fraudulent  negoti- 
able instruments.  Due  to  the  inherent 
nature  of  travelers  checks,  we  virtually 
always  find  the  element  of  interstate 
commerce  involved  in  their  use.  State  and 
local  laws  have  proven  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  their  criminal 
misuse. 

S.  1440  has  the  endorsement  of  our 
Justice  Department  and,  of  course,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  has 
favorably  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  additional  broadening 
of  our  criminal  statutes  in  this  area  may 
be  necessary  in  the  future.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  look  further  into  this  possible 
necessity. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1440 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2314  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  third  para- 
graph  thereof  a  ne-w  paragraph  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  with  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
intent,  transports  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  traveler's  check  bearing  a 
forged  countersignature;  or". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  637 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  transport  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  with  unlawful  Intent, 
traveler's  checks  bearing  forged  countersig- 
natiires  by  amending  section  2314  of  title 
18,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

EXPLANATION 

Section  2314  of  title  18.  of  the  United 
States  Code  among  other  things  prohibits 
the  transportation,  with  unlawful  or  fraud- 
ulent intent.  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  any  security  knowing  it  to  have 
been  falsely  made,  forged,  altered,  or  coun- 
terfeited. 

S.  1440  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 2314  of  title  18,  United  Slates  Code,  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport,  with  unlawful  or  fraud- 
ulent intent,  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, any  traveler's  check  bearing  a  forged 
countersignature. 

Section  2311  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Includes  traveler's  checks  under  the 
definition  of  the  term  "securities"  as  used 
in  an  existing  paragraph  of  section  2314. 
However,  the  Attorney  General  points  out  in 
a  letter  dated  July  3,  1967.  that  the  words 
"falsely  made,  forged,  altered,  or  counter- 
feited" have  been  construed  to  refer  only  to 
the  making  or  execution  of  an  instrument 
and  not  to  cover  a  validly  executed  Instru- 
ment bearing  a  forged  countersignature 
[Streett  V.  United  States.  331  F.  2d  151  (C.A. 
8.  1964) .  Prior  to  the  Streett  decision  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  taken  the  position 
that    the   countersignature    on    a    traveler's 


check  is  within  the  proscription  of  section 
2314. 

Tlie  American  Express  Co.  states  that  since 
the  Streett  decision  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  reported  losses  of  traveler's  checks 
in  excess  of  50  percent  and  a  loss  increase 
in  dollar  amount  in  excess  of  90  percent. 

Representatives  of  the  traveler's  check 
Industry  also  state  that  their  records  indi- 
cate that  a  great  majority  of  traveler's  checks 
Issued  are  used  in  interstate  commerce.  Con- 
sequently, lost  or  stolen  traveler's  Checks  are 
most  susceptible  to  forgeries  and  illegal 
transportation. 

One  firm  in  the  Industry  states : 

"Our  files,  and  those  of  many  enforcement 
agencies,  show  conclusively  tlie  involvement 
of  organized  criminal  gangs  in  the  theft  and 
fraudulent  encashment  of  traveler's  cheques. 
In  depriving  the  Federal  authorities  of  Juris- 
diction, the  Streett  decision  has  tended  to 
hamper  the  solution  of  these  crimes,  while 
the  stolen  traveler's  cheques  and  their  pro- 
ceeds have  moved  into  interstate  com- 
merce •  •  '.  The  restoration  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  by  the  enactment  of  (this  bill) 
will  be  an  added  tool  in  the  hands  of  Fed- 
eral authorities  in  their  war  on  crime  and  a 
deterrent  to  the  organized  criminals  who 
have  profited." 

The  Attorney  General  endorses  this  bill 
and  reports  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  no  objections  to  its  enactment. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S.  10932)  for  the  relief  of 
Gilmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


DANGEROUS  ACTS  ABOARD  TRAINS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  552'  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons 
on  board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  of- 
fense which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  9.  after  the  word 
"board"  insert  "any  trains";  in  the  same 
line  after  the  word  "anyone"  strike  out 
"who  he  believes  will"  and  insert  "about 
to";  on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the  word  "of" 
insert  "such":  and  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "persons"  strike  out  "on 
board":  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "em- 
ployed" insert  "on  the  line  of  any  com- 
mon carrier  engaged":  in  hne  5.  after  the 
word  "commence"  strike  out  "by  any  rail- 
road"; in  line  7.  after  the  word  "or" 
strike  out  "  'both.'  "  and  insert  "both."; 
after  line  7,  insert: 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with 
any  offense  set  forth  in  this  section.  It  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  or  prove  the 
particular  person  against  whom  it  ■was  in- 
tended to  commit  the  offense,  or  that  it  was 
intended  to  commit  such  offense  against  any 
particular  person. 

And  after  line  12,  insert: 

A  judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on 
the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State  shall 
be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.    552 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  97 

of    title    18   of   the   United   States    Code    is 
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amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"3  1993.  Committing  acts  dangerous  to  per- 
sons on  board  trains 

•'Whoever  willfully,  with  intent  to  endanger 
tiie  safety  of  any  person  on  board  any  train 
or  anyone  about  to  board  the  same,  or  with 
a  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of  such 
persons  commits  any  act  with  respect  to  any 
train,  engine,  motor  unit,  or  car  used,  oper- 
ated, or  employed  on  the  line  of  any  common 
c.irrler  engaged  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

•'Upon  the  trial  of  any  person  chr.rged  with 
any  offense  set  forth  in  this  section,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  or  prove  the 
partlctilar  person  against  whom  It  was  In- 
tended to  commit  the  offense,  or  that  it  was 
Intended  to  commit  such  offense  against  any 
particular  person. 

■A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on 
the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State  shall 
be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  same  act  or  acts." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  97  of  title 
18  of  the  United  St.ites  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1993.  Committing    acts    dangerous    to   per- 
sons on  board  trains." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
639 ».  explaininsr  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  amend  chapter  97  (Rail- 
roads), of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  committing  acts  dangerous  to 
persons  on  board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal 
oSense. 

LEGISL.ATIVE  HISTORY 

S.  552  was  Introduced  In  the  Qrst  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  by  Senator  Burdlclc,  on 
January  19,  1967.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  then  re- 
ferred It  to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  Late  in  the 
89th  Congress,  second  session,  a  similar  bill 
had  been  introduced  by  Senator  Hart,  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  tlie  subcommittee  since 
departmental  reports  on  the  measure  were 
not  received  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

Tlie  subcommittee  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  3.  552.  along  with  other  bills,  on 
March  7,  8,  9:  April  18,  19,  20:  May  9:  and 
July  10,  11,  12,  1967,  At  the  hearings  in  April, 
the  subcommittee  heard  the  testimony  of 
Senator  Quentin  N.  Burdlclc,  who  introduced 
the  bill.  During  the  July  hearings  the  sub- 
committee heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hastings,  manager  of  special  servlcee  far  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Sys- 
tem: Mr.  E.  C.  Sloan,  district  claim  agent, 
and  Mr.  W  P.  Meeker,  inspector  of  police, 
both  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.; 
Mr.  D.  L.  Wood,  chief  special  agent  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad:  Mr.  T.  W.  Keating, 
senior  vice  chairman,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men &  Enginemen,  representing  the  Penn- 
sylvania System  General  Grievance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Pennsylvania  Reading  Seashore 
Lines;  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  McCulloch.  repre- 
senting the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, whose  membership  Includes  37.000 
railroad  employees  who  operate  the  Nation's 
railroads.  In  addition  to  representing  their 
employers,  Messrs.  Hastings.  Sloan.  Meeker, 
and  Wood  also  represented  the  views  of  the 


Association  of  American  Railroads,  whose 
membership  comprises  railroads  that  operate 
96  percent  of  the  total  mileage  of  all  rail- 
roads In  the  United  States,  have  annual  reve- 
nues approximating  96  percent  of  the  total 
annual  revenues  of  the  railroads,  and  whose 
employees  constitute  95  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  railroad  workers  in  the  United 
States. 

STATEMENT 

Incidents  of  stoning  and  shooting  at  trains, 
fvs  well  as  other  acts  of  vandalism,  are  be- 
coming more  numerous  in  ail  parts  of  the 
country.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  railroads 
and  local  authorities,  the  situation  Is  grow- 
ing worse.  Although  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  apprehended 
for  vandalizing  trains,  the  number  of  trains 
vandalized  and  the  number  of  persons  in- 
jured as  a  result  thereof  has  increased. 

Under  existing  law  it  Is  a  Federal  crime  to 
wreck  trains  ( 18  U.S.C.  1922) ;  to  injure  prop- 
erty moving  in  interstate  commerce  ( 15 
U.S.C.  1281):  and  to  steal  interstate  ship- 
ments (18  U.S.C.  659).  There  Is  also  existing 
Federal  legislation  prohibiting  the  trespass 
upon  or  entering  of  any  train  within  the 
"exclusive  Jurisdiction"  of  the  United  States 
to  commit  any  crime  against  any  person  or 
property  thereon  (18  U.S.C.  1991).  At  the 
present  time,  however,  there  Is  no  Federal 
statute  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  In- 
jure persons  on  Interstate  trains  unless  the 
train  is  within  the  "exclusive  Jurisdiction" 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  crime 
occurs. 

Passengers  and  crew  members  are  appre- 
hensive of  traveling  in  certain  areas  where 
acts  of  vandalism  are  commonplace.  It  is 
thought  that,  although  passage  of  S.  552  will 
result  in  the  apprehension  of  more  individ- 
uals guilty  of  committing  acts  of  vandalism 
against  trains,  its  primary  function  and  aim 
will  be  deterrence. 

In  1966,  according  to  testimony  received  by 
the  subcommittee,  the  combined  number  of 
windows  broken  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad, 
and  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  totaled  5,551. 
As  further  evidence  of  the  gravity  of  the 
problem,  it  was  pointed  out,  statistics  re- 
veal that  for  the  year  1966  and  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1967,  286  persons  were  In- 
jured riding  in  trains  operated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  as  a  result  of  shootings  and 
stonlngs.  These  figures  become  all  the  more 
ominous  when  it  Is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  over  80  major  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  and  myriad  smaller  ones. 

The  seriousness  of  stoning  and  shooting  at 
trains  cannot  be  overemphasized,  as  evinced 
by  the  numerous  Instances  of  serious  in- 
juries inflicted  on  passengers  and  crew  mem- 
bers thus  far,  and  the  potential  dangers  of 
injury  are  frightening.  Local  police  do  not 
have  the  personnel  or  the  Investigative  fa- 
cilities to  detect  and  apprehend  persons  who 
are  committing  these  acts  so  dangerous  to 
passengers  and  crew  riding  our  trains. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE    REPORT 

The  following  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General,  dated  April  24.  1967.  gives  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  S.  552: 

"Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

•'Washington.  DC,  April  24,  1967. 
"Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 
'Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
"U.S.  Senate. 

"De.\r  Senator:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  concerning  S.  552,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  provide  that  committing  acts  dangerous 
to  persons  on  board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal 
offense. 

"The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  1993, 
to  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  It  a 
Federal  crime  for  any  person  to  willfully 
commit  any  act  with  respect  to  a  train,  en- 
gine, motor  unit,  or  car  used,  operated,  or 
employed  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 


by  any  railroad,  with  Intent  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  person  on  board  or  whom  he 
believes  will  board,  or  with  a  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  of  the  persons  on 
board,  A  violation  of  the  proposed  section 
would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both, 

"While  the  bill  is  framed  In  broad  lan- 
guage and  the  acts  denounced  are  not  spe- 
cifically defined.  Senator  Hart  stated  in  in- 
troducing an  identical  measure  in  the  89 ih 
Congress  that  its  provisions  were  aimed  at 
individuals  who  throw  rocks  and  other  ob- 
jects at  trains  (Cong.  Rec,  Sept.  13.  1966.  p. 
21412). 

"Under  existing  law.  it  is  a  Federal  crime 
to  derail  or  wreck  trains  or  commit  acts  of 
depredation  against  railroad  facilities  with 
intent  to  derail  or  wreck  trains  (18  U.S.C, 
1922);  to  destroy  or  injure  property  moving 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  the 
possession  of  a  common  or  a  contract  carrier 
by  railroad,  motor  vehicle,  or  aircraft  (15 
U.S.C.  1281 1 :  to  embezzle  or  steal  Interstate 
or  foreign  shipments  (18  U.S.C.  659);  and  to 
embezzle  and  steal  carrier's  funds  derived 
from  commerce  ( 18  U.S.C.  6f50) .  Al.so,  existing 
law,  applicable  to  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
provides  Federal  penalties  for  murder,  rob- 
bery, or  acts  of  violence  against  train  pas- 
sengers or  crewniembers  (18  U.S.C.  1991). 

"We  have  no  information  that  the  num- 
ber or  nature  of  the  acts  to  be  proscribed  are 
such  that  they  cannot  be  handled  satisfac- 
torily by  the  States.  Moreover,  we  assume 
that,  unlike  the  statutes  noted  above,  most 
of  the  instances  of  missile  throwing  would 
involve  Juveniles,  making  them  more  appro- 
priately a  subject  for  local  action  In  Juve- 
nile covirt.  Accordingly,  we  are  unable  to 
recommend  the  enactment  of  S.  552.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  it  is  determined  that  S. 
552  warrants  favorable  consideration,  we  sug- 
gest that  a  provision  similar  to  that  found 
in  sections  659,  G60,  and  1992,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  be  added  as  follows: 

"  'A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on 
the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State  shall 
be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  same  act  or  acts.' 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has   advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of   this   report   from   the   standpoint  of   the 
administration's  program. 
"Sincerely, 

"Ramsey  Clark. 
"Attorney  General." 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  very  difficulty  of  controlling  vandal- 
ism suggests  the  necessity  to  bring  every 
possible  pressure  to  bear,  both  to  apprehend 
Individuals  who  have  committed  such  acts 
and  to  deter,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  com- 
mission of  vandalism  against  trains,  passen- 
gers, and  crews.  Although  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  statute  making  it  a  Federal  criminal 
offense  to  Injure  property  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce  ( 15  U.S.C.  1281 )  it  is  not  now 
a  criminal  offense  under  Federal  law  to  in- 
jure or  kill  a  train  passenger  or  employee — 
except  when  such  offense  occurs  in  territory 
within  the  "exclusive  Jurisdiction"  of  the 
United  States  (18  U.S.C.  1991),  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  public  Interest  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  of  train  passengers  and 
employees  far  exceeds  that  for  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  property,  and  therefore  con- 
cludes that  S,  552.  as  amended,  would  con- 
stitute a  substantial  Improvement  In  exist- 
ing law  and  recommends  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  favorably  considered. 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  NEW 
TECHNOLOGICAL  USES  OF  COPY- 
RIGHTED WORKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill    (S.  2216)    to  establish  a  National 


Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses 
of  Copyrighted  Works  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  m  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line 
16  after  the  word  "Senate."  strike  out 
"representing"  and  insert,  "selected 
from";  in  line  20.  after  the  word  "Sen- 
ate "  strike  out  "representing"  and  in- 
sert "selected  from";  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  "Senate,"  strike  out  "representing 
and  insert  "selected  from";  and  on  page 
5  line  6.  after  the  word  "any"  insert 
"three  or  more";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 

'^^'^-  S.    2216 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EST.^BLISKMENT    AND    PURPOSE    OF    COMMISSION 

SECTION  1.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  a  National  Commission  on 
New  Technological  Uses  of  Cop>Tighted 
Works  (hereafter  called  the  "Commission   ). 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
studv  and  compile  data  on  the  reproduction 
and  use  of  copyrighted  works  of  authorship 
a )  in  automatic  systems  capable  of  storing, 
processing,  retrieving,  and  transferring  in- 
formation, and  (2)  by  various  fomas  of  ma- 
chine reproduction.  The  Commission  shall 
make  recommendations  as  to  such  changes 
m  copvrlght  law  or  procedures  that  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  for  such  purposes  access 
to  copyrighted  works,  and  to  provide  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  copyright  owners. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-three  members,  appointed 
as  follows:  ^,      t  i 

(1)  A  Chairman,  who  shall  be  the  Li- 
brarian of    Congress; 

(2)  Two  members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  Two  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(4)  Seven  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  selected  from  authors  and  other 
copvrlght  owners; 

(5)  Seven  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  selected  from  users  of  copy- 
righted works. 

(6)  Pour  nongovernmental  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  selected  from 
the  public  generally. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
appoint  by  the  vote  of  a  plurality  of  the 
total  membership,  a  Vice  Chairman  who 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  that  office.  The  Register  of 
Copyrights  shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Twelve  members  of  the  (^nunission 
shall  constitute   a   quorum. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

COMPENSATION     OP     MEMBERS     OF     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission, 
Other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day  while  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  Commis- 
sion duties,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
in  connection  with  such  duties. 

(b)  Any  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  on  the  Commission  with- 
out compensation,  but  such  members  shall 
be   reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,   and 


other  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
the    performance    of    their    duties, 

STAFF 

Sec  4  (a)  To  assist  in  its  studies,  the 
commission  may  appoint  a  staff  which  shall 
be  an  administrative  part  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  staff  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Executive  Director,  who  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Commission  for  the  administration 
of  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  staff. 

ibi  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  ser^■lce  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day. 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  5  There  are  herebv  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec  6  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission  it  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  its  activities. 

(b)  Within  three  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
final  report  on  its  study  and  investigation 
which  shall  include  its  recommendations 
and  such  proposals  for  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carrv  out  its  recommendations. 

,ci  In  addition  to  the  preliminary  report 
and  final  report  required  by  this  section,  the 
commission  may  publish  such  interim  re- 
ports as  it  may  determine,  including  but  not 
limited  to  consultants  reports,  transcript* 
of  testimony,  seminar  reports,  and  other 
Commission  findings, 

POWERS    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  7  (a)  The  Commission  or,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  three 
or  more  of  its  members,  may,  for  t^^e  P^P°f 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
hold  hearings,  administer  oaths,  and  require 
bv  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documentary  material.  .    ,„„ 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
any  of  its  members  may  hold  any  meetings, 
seminars,  or  conferences  considered  appro- 
priate to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
the  problems  with  which  it  is  dealing. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  8  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  its  final  report,  the 
Commission  shall  terminate  and  all  offices 
and  employment  under  it  shall  expire. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
■  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed.  ,  t  ocv 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 

640)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission to  study  and  compile  data  on  the 
reproduction  and  use  of  copyrighted  works 
of  authorship  (1)  In  the  automatic  systenas 
capable  of  storing,  processing,  retrieving,  and 
transferring  Information,  and  (2)  by  various 
forms  of  machine  reproduction.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  directed  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  concern- 
ing such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure for  such  purposes  access  to  copyrighted 
works  and  to  provide  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  copyright  owners. 


STATEMENT 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  this  committee  has 
conducted  17  davs  of  hearings  on  the  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  copyright  law.  Testimony 
was  received  from  150  witnesses,  and  a  num- 
ber of  statements  were  submitted  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  hearing  record.  __,  ^^        . 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  copyright  revi- 
sion legislation  in  the  Congress,  exhaustive 
studv  was  given  by  the  Copyright  Office  and 
varidus  interested  groups  to  those  Issues  that 
it  was  anticipated  would  require  attention 
bv  the  Congress  during  the  revision  program. 
The  current  or  potential  Impact  of  computers 
and  other  Information  storage  and  retrieval 
svstems  on  the  copyright  revision  effort  was 
not  foreseen  and  consequently  the  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  significance  of  this  new  tech- 
nology. 

The  first  extensive  consideration  of  these 
matters  in  the  Congress  occurred  during  the 
hearings  of  this  committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  on 
S   597   the  general  copyright  revision  bill.  At 
the  same  time  within  the  executive  branch 
the   Committee   on   Scientific   and   Techno- 
logical Information  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology  was  also  exploring 
these  problems    It  became  apparent  during 
the     subcommittee     examination     of     tms 
subject  that  if  the  Congress  were  to  under- 
take at  this  time  to  make  a  final  determina- 
tion   concerning    the    possible    nece^ity    of 
modifications  in  the  copyright  law,  because 
of  various  technological  advances.  It  would 
delav  for  at  least  several  years  the  enactment 
of  a' general  copyright  revision  bill.  Such  a 
delav  would  be  extremely  undesirable  in  v^ew 
of  the  obvious  need  for  revision  of  the  copy- 
rieht    statute,    which    is    essentially    that 
eriacted  in  1909.  More  Importantly,  sufficient 
information  is  currently  not  available  to  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  a  sound  Judgment 
concerning    the    future   development   oi    the 
technology  and  the  necessity  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  copyright  statute. 

ivnother  Important  copyright  Issue  arising 
from  technological  developments  Is  the  re- 
production of  copyrighted  material  by  the 
use  of  various  machines.  Photocopying  In  all 
its  forms  presents  significant  questions  of 
public  policy,  extending  well  beyond  that  of 
copvrlght  law.  No  satisfactory  solutions  have 
eme'rged  in  the  limited  consideration  devoted 
to  this  problem  during  the  current  revision 

effort 

Therefore  the  establishment  of  some  type 
of  studv  commission  appeared  to  i^  both 
necessary  and  desirable.  On  July  25,  1967. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Subcommittee  a 
meeting  to  discuss  a  draft  bill  to  establish 
a  national  studv  commission  was  attended  by 
approximately  150  representatives  of  authors, 
publishers,  educators,  librarians,  computer 
users  and  the  executive  agencies  Unani- 
mous support  was  expressed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission.  On  August  2. 
1967  Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee,  introduced  S.  2216. 

VIEWS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

The  Library  of  Congress,  In  its  report  dated 
September  5, 1967,  endorsed  S.  2216. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

REPORT  ON  TrrLE  I  AGREEMENTS  ^NDER  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
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a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the 
A^icultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  for  the  months  of  Jxily, 
August,  and  September  1967  i  with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  CXimmlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Recommendation  Relating  To  RECAPrtJM:  or 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.'s  Bucks  Creek 

HYDROELECmiC    PROJECT.    PlUMAS    CorNTY, 

Calit. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  recommendation  relat- 
ing to  the  recapture  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co. "8  Bucks  Creek  hydroelectric  project 
located  on  Milk  Ranch  Creek,  Bucks  Creek, 
and  Grizzly  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  North 
Fork  Feather  River,  all  in  Plumas  County  in 
northern  California  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REDWOOD 
NATIONAL  PARK— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— AUTHORIZATION 
TO  FILE  \nNORITY  VIEWS  'S. 
REFT.  NO.  641) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  file 
with  the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  S.  2515.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  minority  views  which  may 
be  filed  by  Monday  of  next  week  be 
printed  together  with  the  majority  views 
as  a  separate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  infomiation  of 
the  Senate.  I  may  say  that  I  have  been 
informed  that,  if  there  are  any  minor- 
ity views,  they  will  be  filed  today;  but  I 
have  asked  consent  to  continue  that  per- 
mission imtil  Monday  in  the  event  it  is 
necessary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  2526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  to  require  State  law  coverage 
of  certain  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  of  State  hospitals  and  institutions 
of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Javtts  when  he 
intr(xluced    the    at>ove    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   MONDALE: 

S.  2527.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  movement 
of  butter  into  domestic  commercial  markets: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

S.  2528.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Satya  Paul  Pasricha;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced    the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  2529    -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A    G.  Bart- 
lett  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    H.arris  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
ott,  Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr  Bennett.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  )  : 
S.  2530.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship  of 
Interests  of  the  United   States  and  of   the 


States  In  the  vise  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL; 

S.  2531.  A  bill  to  designate  the  San  Gabriel 
Wilderness.  "Angeles  National  Forest,"  In  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


REVIEW    OP    FLOOD    PROTECTION 
PROJECT  AT  GLASGOW,  MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metc.^lf)  submitted  a  resolution  iS.  Res. 
175)  relative  to  reviewing  the  flood  pro- 
tection project  at  Glasgow,  Mont.,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  175 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate.  That 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors is  hereby  requested  to  review  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  Milk  River, 
Montana,  published  as  House  Document  No. 
88,  73rd  Congress,  and  other  pertinent  re- 
ports, with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
the  existing  flood  protection  project  at  Glas- 
gow. Montana,  should  be  modified  In  any 
way,  at  this  time  with  particular  reference 
to  the  levee  alignment  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Frances  Mahon  Deaconess  Hospital. 


COVERAGE  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
STATE  HOSPITALS  AND  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel  1,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to 
require  State  law  coverage  of  certain 
employees  of  nonprofit  organizations  and 
State  hospitals  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  2625)  to  amend  the  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  require  State 
law  coverage  of  certain  employees  of 
nonprofit  organizations  and  of  State  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  ifor  him- 
self, Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Hart. 
and  Mr.  Moss)  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2526 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6) 
as  paragraph  (7)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (5)   the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(6)  (A)  Compensation  Is  payable  on  the 
basis  of  service  to  which  section  3310(a)  (l) 
applies,  in  the  same  amount,  on  the  same 
terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
compensation  payable  on  the  basis  of  other 
service  subject  to  such  law,  and 

"(B)  Payments  (in  lieu  of  contributions) 
with  respect  to  service  to  which  section  3310 
(a)(1)(A)  applies  may  be  made  into  the 
State  unemployment  fund  on  the  basis  set 
forth  in  section  3310(a)  (2);". 

(b)  ( 1 )  Chapter  23  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  3310.  State  law  coverage  of  certain 
service  performed  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  for  ,  State 
hospitals  and  institutions  of 
higher  education. 
"(a)  State  Law  Requirements. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  3304(a)  (6)  — 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  the  service  to  which 
this  paragraph  applies  is — 

"(A)  service  excluded  from  the  term  'em- 
ployment' solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (8) 
of  section  3306(C).  and 

"(B)  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  a 
State,  or  any  instrumentality  of  one  or  more 
States,  for  a  hospital  or  institution  of  higher 
education,  if  such  service  is  excluded  from 
the  term  'employment'  solely  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  3306(c) ;  and 

"(2)  the  State  law  shall  provide  that  an 
organization  (or  group  of  organizations) 
Which,  but  for  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph, would  be  liable  for  contributions  with 
respect  to  service  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(A)  applies  may  elect,  lor  such  minimum 
period  and  at  such  time  as  may  be  provided 
by  State  law.  to  pay  (In  lieu  of  such  con- 
tributions) into  the  State  unemployment 
fund  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  of  com- 
pensation attributable  under  the  State  law 
to  such  service.  The  State  law  may  provide 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  organizations  so 
electing  will  make  the  payments  required  un- 
der such  elections. 

"(b)  Section  Not  to  Apply  to  Certain  Serv- 
ice.— This  section  shall  not  apply  to  service 
performed — 

"(1)  in  the  employ  of  (A)  a  church  or 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  or  (B) 
an  organization  which  is  operated  primarily 
for  religious  purposes  and  which  is  operated, 
supervised,  controlled,  or  principally  sup- 
ported by  a  church  or  convention  or  associa- 
tion of  churches; 

"(2)  by  a  duly  ordained,  commissioned, 
or  licensed  minister  of  a  church  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry  or  by  a  member  of  a 
religious  order  in  the  exercise  of  duties  re- 
quired by  such  ordar; 

"(3)  in  the  employ  of  an  educational 
institution  which  is  not  an  Institution  of 
higher  education; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  by  an  Individual  employed  in  an 
instructional,  research,  or  principal  admin- 
istrative capacity; 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  (or  in  the 
case  of  a  medical  research  organization  di- 
rectly engaged  in  the  continuous  active  con- 
duct of  medical  research  in  conjunction  with 
a  hospital ) .  by  an  individual  as  a  physician, 
dentist,  osteopath,  chiropractor,  naturopath, 
or  Christian  Science  practitioner,  or  by  an 
individual  employed  in  an  instructional  or 
research  capacity; 

"(6)  In  a  facility  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  program  of — 

"(A)  reliabilitation  for  individuals  whose 
earning  capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  phys- 
slcal  or  mental  deficiency  or  Injury,  or 

"(B)  providing  remunerative  work  for  In- 
dividuals who  because  of  their  Impaired  or 
mental  capacity  cannot  be  readily  absorbed 
in  the  competitive  labor  market, 
by  an  Individual  receiving  such  rehabilita- 
tion or  remimeratlve  work;  and 

"(7)    as  part  of  an  unemployment  work- 
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relief  or  work-training  program  assisted  or 
fnanced  in  whole  or  In  part  by  any  Federal 
acency  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  by  an  Individual  recelv- 
i-12  such  work  relief  or  work  training. 

■■(c)  Nonprofits  Must  Be  Employers  of  4  or 
j^j^re  —This  section  shall  not  apply  to  serv- 
ice performed  during  any  calendar  year  In 
the  employ  of  any  organization  unless  on 
ea-h  of  some  20  days  during  such  calendar 
vear  each  day  being  In  a  different  calendar 
wee'K  the  total  number  of  individuals  who 
were  employed  by  such  organization  in  em- 
nlovment  (determined  without  regard  to 
section  3306(c)(8)  and  by  excluding  service 
to  which  this  section  does  not  apply  by  rea- 
son of  subsection  (b) )  for  some  portion  of 
the  day  (whether  or  not  at  the  same  moment 
of  time)  was  4  or  more." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
23  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

•Sec  3310.  State  law  coverage  of  certain  serv- 
ice performed  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  for  State  hos- 
pitals and  Institutions  of  higher 
education." 
(c)   Section  3303  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by   adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 
•■te)    Pavments  Bv  Certain  Nonprofit  Or- 
ganizations.—A    State    may.    without    being 
deemed   to   violate   the   standards   set   forth 
m   subsection    (a),   permit   an   organization 
(or    group    of    organizations)     described    in 
section  501(C)  (3)   which  is  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  under  section  501(a)    to  elect   (In 
lieu  of  paying  contributions)  to  pay  Into  the 
State  unemployment  fund  amounts  equal  to 
the  amounts  of   compensation   attributable 
under  the  State  law  to  service  performed  in 
the  employ  of  such  organization  (or  group), 
"(f)    In    order   to    facilitate    the    orderly 
transition   to   coverage   of   service   to   which 
section  3310(a)(1)(A)    applies,   a  State  law 
may    without  being  deemed   to   violate   the 
standards  set  forth  In  section  3303(a).  pro- 
vide that  an  organization    (or  group  of  or- 
ganizations)  which  elects  to  make  payment 
(*n  lieu  of  contribution)   into  the  State  un- 
employment fund  as  provided  In  section  3310 
(a)(2)     when    such    election    first    becomes 
available  under  Slate  law  and  which  has  paid 
contributions  into  such  fund  under  the  State 
law  with   respect   to  said  service   performed 
in  its  employ  prior  to  January  1,  1969  Is  not 
required  to  make  any  such  payment  (in  lieu 
of  contribution)    on  account  of  compensa- 
tion paid  after  It*  election  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed which  is  attributable  under  the  State 
law  to  service  performed  In  its  employ,  until 
the  total  of  such  compensation  equals  the 

amount —  ^         ^  ,,  ,, 

"(1)  by  which  the  amotmt  of  contribu- 
tions paid  by  such  organization  (or  group) 
with  respect  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  10 
years  prior  to  the  election  provided  by  sec- 
tion 3310(a)  (2)  exceeds 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  compensation  for 
the  same  period  either  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  such  organization  (or  group)  or 
attributable  under  the  State  law  to  service 
performed  In  its  employ,  whichever  is  ap- 
propriate." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (bl  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
certifications  of  State  laws  lor  1969  and  sub- 
sequent years,  but  only  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice performed  after  December  31,  1968.  Tlie 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (c)  shall 
take  effect  January  1,  1968. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  up  to  now. 
employees  of  nonprofit  organizations  and 
State  hospitals  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  excluded  from  man- 
datory coverage  under  the  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act.  The  only  way  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  most  other  workers 
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is  when  their  employers  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  pay  the  full  contribution  re- 
quired of  all  other  employers  partici- 
pating In  the  system.  Needless  to  say,  few 
employers  have  chosen  to  volimtarily 
participate  on  this  basis  and  the  result 
has  been  that  more  than  1,800.000  work- 
ers have  been  excluded  from  coverage. 

Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
rectify  this  anomalous  situation.  Last 
year's  Unemployment  Tax  Act  bill  in- 
cluded provisions  which  would  have  re- 
quired covei-age  of  employees  of  nonprof- 
it organizations,  and  of  State  hospitals 
or  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Al- 
though there  was  initially  some  contro- 
versy over  these  provisions,  a  compro- 
mise was  worked  out  and  identical  pro- 
visions to  achieve  this  result  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bills  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate.  Unfortunately,  differences 
whoUv  unrelated  to  this  issue  arose  which 
could' not  be  settled  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  and  the  bill  died  in  con- 
ference. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  today  are  Uken  practically 
verbatim  from  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  last  year's  bill. 

Existing  law  would  be  changed  by  add- 
ing a  provision  requiring  State  laws  to 
provide  that  unemployment  compensa- 
tion is  payable  with  respect  to  service 
performed  in  the  employ  of  nonprofit 
organizations  and  State  hospitals  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  the 
case  of  nonprofit  organizations,  how- 
ever, State  laws  would  have  to  provide 
them  the  option  of  making  payments 
into  the  State  unemployment  funds  on  a 
cost-reimbursement  basis. 

Not  all  employees  of  nonprofit  organi- 
zations or  State  hospitals  or  institutions 
of  higher  education  would  be  covered. 
The  following  types  of  services  would  be 
excluded  from  the  mandatory  require- 
ments of  the  act:  services  performed— 
First.  In  the  employ  of  a  church  or 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  or 
an  organization  which  is  operated 
primarily  for  religious  purposes  and 
which  is  operated,  supervised,  controlled, 
or  principally  supported  by  a  church  or 
convention  or  association  of  churches; 

Second.  By  a  duly  ordained,  commis- 
sioned, or  licensed  minister  of  a  church 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  or  by  a 
member  of  a  reUgious  order  in  the  exer- 
cise of  duties  required  by  such  order; 

Third.  In  the  employ  of  an  educational 
institution  which  is  not  an  institution  of 
higher  education; 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  by  an  individual  em- 
ployed in  an  instructional,  research,  or 
principal  administrative  capacity; 

Fifth  In  the  case  of  a  hospital— or  in 
the  case  of  a  medical  research  organiza- 
tion directly  engaged  in  the  continuous 
active  conduct  of  medical  research  m 
conjunction  with  a  hospital— by  an  in- 
dividual as  a  physician,  dentist,  osteo- 
path, chiropractor,  naturopath,  or  Chris- 
tian Science  practitioner,  or  by  an  in- 
dividual employed  in  an  instnicUonal  or 
research  capacity; 

SLxth.  In  a  faciUty  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  program  of  re- 
habilitation for  individuals  whose  earn- 


ing capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  physi- 
cal or  mental  deficiency  or  injury,  or 
providing  remimerative  work  for  indi- 
viduals who  because  of  their  impaired 
or  mental  capacity  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor  mar- 
ket, by  an  individual  receiving  such  re- 
habilitation or  remunerative  work:  and 
Seventh.  As  part  of  an  unemployment 
work-relief  or  work-training  program 
assisted  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  an  agency  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  by 
an  individual  receiving  such  work  relief 
or  work  training. 

In  addition,  the  law  would  not  apply 
to  nonprofit  organizations  who  did  not 
employ  at  least  four  or  more  persons  on 
each  of  some  20  days  during  each  cal- 
endar year,  each  day  being  in  a  different 
calendar  week. 

Penally,  the  bill  would  allow,  but  not 
require,  the  States  to  permit  nonprofit 
organizations  which  elect  to  make  pay- 
ments on  a  cost-reimbursement  basis 
into  the  funds  of  their  respective  States 
a  credit  for  the  amount  of  contributions 
they  have  made,  if  any,  during  the  past 
10  "years,  over  and  above  the  pa3Tnents 
they  would  have  made  had  they  been 
permitted  to  participate  in  this  system 
on  a  cost-reimbursement  basis.  Tliis  pro- 
vision is  new;  it  was  not  in  last  year's 

bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  represents  a 
long  overdue  refoim.  It  is  a  reform  that 
should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits 
and  action  on  it  should  not  be  delayed 
because  of  differences  of  opinion  which 
may  exist  with  respect  to  other  reforms 
of  the  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  I,  there- 
fore, hope  that  it  will  receive  the  speedi- 
est possible  consideration  by  the  Senate. 


MOVEMENT  OF  BUTTER  OUT  OF 
GOVERNMENT  STORAGE  INTO 
DOMESTIC  COMMERCIAL  MAR- 
KET 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  encourage  the  movement  of  butter  out 
of  Government  storage  into  domestic 
commercial  markets. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bai  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  2527)  to  encourage  the 
movement  of  butter  Into  domestic  com- 
mercial markets,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mondale.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Comnuttee  on 
Agricultui-e  and  Forestry. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  I  sponsored  legislation  mtroduced 
by  mv  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
McCarthy,  which  would  provide  a  dairy 
price  support  program  through  pay- 
ments made  directly  to  farmers— either 
for  a  reduction  or  an  increase  m  milk 
production,  depending  upon  the  national 
mUk  supply  situation. 

But  a  substantial  segment  of  the  dairy 
industry— both  farmers  and  processors- 
does  not  feel  Uiis  is  the  most  effective 
proposal.  They  believe  that  dairy  farm 
income  could  be  better  strengthened  by 
pro\iding  payments  to  processors,  which 
would  enable  a  decrease  in  the  consumer 
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price    of   butter — actually    a   consumer 
subsidy. 

The  only  question  raised  In  my  mind 
by  these  sharply  different  approaches  is 
which  bin  best  meets  the  common  objec- 
tive we  all  share — that  of  strengthening 
the  dairy  industrj'  and  increasing  dairy 
farm  Income. 

In  my  judgment,  both  bills  have  merit 
and  deserve  full  and  adequate  hearings. 
I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  both  proposals  as  soon 
as  possible,  because  the  dairy  farm  in- 
come situation  is  very  grave  today.  Low 
income  returns,  foreign  dimiping  of  dairj- 
products,  and  drastically  reduced  ex- 
ports have  combined  to  place  our  entire 
dairy  industry  in  jeopardj-. 

The  dairy  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  not  a  major  departure  from 
existing  dairy  programs.  It  is  a  supple- 
mentary program,  designed  to  prevent 
butter  from  piling  up  in  government 
hands,  and  to  enable  butter  to  move  in 
domestic  markets. 

Under  this  bill,  the  existing  dairy  price 
support  program  would  be  continued, 
whereby  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration guarantees  a  floor,  as  established 
by  the  Secretary,  under  the  return  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  to  the  dairy 
fanner. 

But  this  bill  adds  a  significant  new 
feature.  If  commercial  butter  markets 
were  so  sluggish  that  the  CJovernment 
was  forced  to  take  over  ever-increasing 
quantities  of  butter,  this  legislation 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  take 
remedial  action.  The  retail  price  for  but- 
ter would  actually  be  reduced  to  en- 
courage purchase  of  all  butter  produc- 
tion by  consumers  and  consumers  would 
accordingly  have  the  benefit  of  lower  re- 
tail prices. 

Under  present  law,  the  market  price 
Is  maintained  through  the  purchase  of 
butter  by  CCC  to  the  extent  that  con- 
sumers fail  to  purchase  this  butter  at 
the  established  support  price.  Under  this 
proposal,  instead  of  permitting  butter  to 
pile  up  in  CCC  hands,  supplementary 
payments  would  enable  processors  to  re- 
duce the  retail  price  of  butter  until,  at 
the  lower  level  of  retail  prices,  all  butter 
would  move  into  consumption.  If  this 
new  authority  worked  as  intended,  there 
would  be  no  Goverrunent  purchases  or 
storage  of  butter,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  might  wish  to  buy 
butter  to  fill  Government  program 
requirements. 

This  program  was  used  during  World 
War  II.  but  for  a  different  purpose.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n,  it  was  desired  that  the 
production  of  milk  and  butterfat  be 
maintained,  and  even  increased,  to  meet 
wartime  needs  of  our  domestic  consum- 
ers and  our  wartime  allies,  while  at  the 
same  time  holding  down  prices  to  com- 
bat inflation,  and  to  help  implement  the 
wartime  price  and  wage  control  meas- 
ures. Prices  to  plants  and  consumers 
were  fixed  at  relatively  low  levels,  and 
payments  were  made  through  plants  to 
encourage  dairy  farmers  to  maintain 
and  expand  their  production. 

In  1945,  while  this  program  was  in  ef- 
fect, the  per  capita  consiunption  of  but- 
ter was  nearly  11  pounds.  At  present 
prices  and  competitive  conditions,  per 


capita  commercial  consumption  of  but- 
ter is  scarcely  5.5  pounds. 

I  want  to  pinpoint  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  dairy  industry  today, 
problems  which  are  very  serious  indeed. 
Dairy  farmers  have  reduced  their  pro- 
duction of  butterfat.  but  sales  of  but- 
terfat in  milk  and  dairy  products  have 
declined  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The  total 
milk  produced  on  farms  this  year  will 
be  less  than  in  1955 — 12  years  ago — 
when  122.9  billion  pounds  of  milk  were 
produced.  Milk  production  is  estimated 
about  120  to  121  billion  pounds  for  1967. 
During  this  12-year  period,  total  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  166  to  200  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  20  percent.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  milk  production  has  de- 
clined from  744  pounds  in  1955  to  611 
pounds  in  1966,  a  decline  of  18  percent. 

The  national  dairy  herd  has  been 
showing  a  steady  downward  trend  and 
is  at  the  lowest  point  recorded  in  this 
century.  For  example,  in  1945,  27.8  mil- 
lion cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and 
older  were  kept  for  milk  on  farms.  By 
1967,  these  numbers  had  declined  to 
about  15.2  million  head,  a  decrease  of  45 
percent.  The  major  reason  we  are  not 
having  a  milk  famine  in  this  country  is 
the  fact  that  farmers  have  been  in- 
creasing milk  production  per  cow.  In 
1945,  production  per  cow  was  4,787 
pounds  as  compared  to  8,513  pounds  in 
1965. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that 
farmers  have  adjusted  their  output  and 
have  increased  efficiency.  The  problems 
in  the  dairy-  industry  are  not  production 
oriented,  but  in  fact  are  due  to  declining 
consumption. 

The  ligures  on  per  capita  consumption 
reveal  the  source  of  our  difBculties  in  the 
dairy  field. 

In  1955,  commercial  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  and  cream  was 
340  pounds,  as  compared  to  278  pounds 
in  1966 — a  decline  of  18  percent. 

The  per  capita  commercial  consump- 
tion of  butter,  sharply  diminished  by 
wartime  programs  which  were  designed 
to  channel  milk  into  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, declined  from  8.3  pounds  in  1955  to 
5.5  pounds  in  1966.  a  decline  of  about  34 
percent.  As  compared  to  prewar,  per 
capita  butter  consumption  is  down  about 
67  percent. 

Other  dairy  products  show  increases. 
Cheese  commercial  consumption  per 
capita  increased  from  7.4  pounds  in  1955 
to  9.9  pounds  in  1966.  a  very  substantial 
increase  of  about  34  percent.  Ice  cream 
is  up  very  slightly  since  1955. 

The  data  given  herein  show  rather 
conclusively  that  the  surplus  problem  in 
dairy  products  is  not  production  oriented. 
Rather,  it  is  due  to  declining  consump- 
tion, particularly  of  butterfat  at  prevail- 
ing prices.  Butter  consumption  must  be 
stabilized  and  improved  before  there  is 
any  real  hope  of  improving  markets  for 
dairy  farmers. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  is  a  strong  upward  trend  in 
the  sale  of  low-fat  milk  and  skim  milk  in 
fluid  milk  marketing.  This  results  in 
more  butterfat  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter.  This  trend  to  market- 
ing more  low-fat  and  skim  milk  in  fluid 
form  will  go  far  toward  offsetting  any 
reduction  in  milk  and  butterfat  produc- 


tion which  manufacturing  milk  pro- 
ducers might  undertake. 

This  bill  would  propose  a  means  of  re- 
vitalizing the  commercial  market  for 
butter.  The  butter  market  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  price  structure  of  milk  and  all 
other  dairy  products  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  strong  butter  market  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  prices 
of  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  commodi- 
ties for  all  dairy  farmers.  Fluid  milk  and 
manufactured  dairy  products,  other 
than  butter,  compete  directly  with  butter 
for  the  butterfat  contained  in  them.  Milk 
and  butterfat  utilization  changes  from 
one  commodity  to  another,  depending 
upon  price  competition  for  the  raw  milk 
delivered  from  farms.  Whenever  the  but- 
ter market  is  weak  and  surpluses  are 
heavy,  the  price  structure  for  all  milk 
and  dairy  products  is  also  weakened  to 
the  detriment  of  all  dairymen. 

This  bill  asks  for  a  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  dairy  farmers.  It  elim- 
inates surpluses  by  increasing  consump- 
tion through  more  favorable  retail  prices. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  the 
reduction  in  market  prices  of  butter, 
which  this  bill  would  visualize,  would  im- 
prove the  demand  for  butter.  The  rea- 
sons are  very  simple. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  de- 
cline in  butter  consumption  is  in  large 
part  attributable  to  the  competition  of 
low-priced  substitutes.  Since  World  War 
n,  with  the  advent  of  colored  oleo- 
margarine, the  retail  price  of  butter  has 
remained  between  40  and  50  cents  per 
pound  in  excess  of  the  retail  price  of 
oleomargarine.  This  range  in  price  has 
been  one  of  the  major  causes,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  decreased  consumption 
of  butter.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  butter 
consumption  was  17  pounds  per  capita. 
Currently,  butter  per  capita  commercial 
consumption  is  about  5.5  pounds. 

The  total  consumption  of  table  spreads, 
that  is.  butter  plus  oleomargarine,  has 
declined  about  15  percent  since  prewar 
days.  All  of  this  decline  has  shown  up  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter. 

It  may  be  the  thought  of  some  people 
that  the  public  is  using  less  fats,  primar- 
ily for  dietary  reasons.  While  It  is  true 
that  the  total  consiunption  of  table 
spreads — butter  and  oleomargarine — has 
declined  about  15  percent  from  the  pre- 
war level,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  all  food  fats 
has  increased.  Currently,  consumers  are 
using  more  edible  fats  per  capita  than 
they  have  for  many  years.  Thus,  while 
they  were  diminishing  their  intake  of 
table  spread  fats,  such  decline  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  Increases  in  other 
fat  utilization,  such  as  is  in  salad  oils 
and  in  prepared  foods. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  clear  that 
the  only  way  butter  sales  can  be  regained 
is  by  making  butter  more  competitive. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  once  the  de- 
mand for  butter  has  been  reestablished, 
payments  to  plants  under  this  bill  can 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  altogether. 

The  costs  of  the  present  price-support 
program  are  paid  by  the  general  public 
through  taxes.  The  general  public  also 
pays  the  higher  market  prices. 

Under  this  proposed  program,  the  gen- 
eral public  still  would  pay  the  cost  of 
the  program  through  taxes,  but  would 
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have  the  benefit  of  purchasing  larger 
quantities  of  butter  at  much  lower  prices. 

How  much  would  this  program  cost? 

It  is  very  diflQcult  to  give  any  precise 
comparison  of  the  differences  in  costs  of 
the  proposed  program  as  compared  to 
the  present  program.  About  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  estimate,  on  the  basis  of 
accepted  measures  of  consumer  response 
to  changes  in  price,  just  about  how  much 
butter  will  be  consumed  at  different  lev- 
els in  prices,  and  to  compare  the  cost  of 
encouraging  consumers  to  purchase  more 
through  lower  prices  with  the  cost  of 
CCC  purchases  of  surplus  products. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  continue  using  the  price- 


support  program  of  the  CCC,  even 
though  all  butter  were  consiomed  under 
this  program.  The  reason  Is  that  nonfat 
dry  milk  production  is  quite  large  In  re- 
lation to  the  commercial  consumption  of 
that  commodity,  but  nonfat  dry  milk  has 
been  and  is  a  potent  weapon  of  the  world- 
wide war  on  hunger.  Normally,  the  CCC 
purchases  about  one-half  of  all  nonfat 
dr>-  milk  produced.  Therefore,  to  effectu- 
ate the  price -support  program  for  milk,  It 
is  necessary  to  purchase  nonfat  dry  milk 
under  the  price-support  program. 

If  the  price  of  the  skim  milk  were  not 
supported  by  the  CCC  through  the  pur- 
chase program,  such  skim  milk  values  no 
doubt  would  sink  to  practically  zero.  In 


fact,  the  skim  milk  value  to  farmers 
might  become  a  negative  value  because 
the  volume  of  production  is  so  large  rela- 
tive to  existing  domestic  demsind. 

The  best  estimate  made  by  dairy  In- 
dust:-y  experts  is  that  this  program, 
coupled  v.1th  CCC  purchases  of  nonfat 
drj'  milk,  probably  would  cost  somewhat 
more  than  the  current  purchase  pro- 
gram of  CCC.  I  ask  unanimous  coi-usent 
that  at  this  point  two  tables  prepared  by 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
at  mv  request  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  tables  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-CALCULATION  OF  COSTS  Of  CONSUMER  SUBSIDY  ON  BUTTER  AS  COMPARED  TO  CCC  PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM  COSTS 


Consumption  level 
(billion  pounds) 


Retail  price  ol  butter      Subsidy  cost,  cumula- 

at  each  level  tive,  by  levels 

(cents  pet  pound)  (million  dollars) 


Cost  ol  CCC  purchases     Total  cost  of  subsidy       Retail  price  ol  butter        Cost  ot  CCC  price- 
ol  nonlat  dry  milk  program  under  price  support  suPPOrt  P'ograin 

(million  dollars)  (mHlion  dollars)  (cents  per  pound)  (million  dollars) 


Drtlerenct.  subsidy 

program  costs  less 

CCC  price-support  costs 

(million  dollars) 


1.1 

1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 


80.0 
70.9 
63.4 
57.4 
52.3 


0 
109.2 

29aB 
367.3 


78.4 
121.4 
164.0 
206.8 
249.6 


78.4 
23a  6 
369.4 
497.6 
616.9 


80 
80 
80 

80 
80 


78.4 
190.  8 
302.8 

415.0 
527.2 


0 
+39.8 
+66.6 
-r82.6 
+89.7 


TABLE  2.-CALCULATI0N  OF  TOTAL  CONSUMER  OUTUYS  UNDER  CONSUMER  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  FOR  BUTTER  AND  UNDER  CCC  PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


Corsurr.plion 

level  under 

subsidy 

(billion 

pounds) 


Retail  value  ol  Subsidy  on 

butter  under  butter, 

subsidy  cumulative 

(million  dollars)  (million  dollars) 


Total  retail 

butter  plus 

subsidy 

(million  dollars) 


Total  cost  ol 
nonfat  dry  milk 

purchases 
(million  dollars) 


Total  cost  ot 

butter  plus 

nonfat  dry  milk 

purchases 
(million  dollars) 


Retail  value  of 
butter  under 
price  support 

(million  dollars) 


Total  cost  of 
CCC  price- 
support  .irogram 
(million  dollars) 


Total  retail 

value  plus 

CCC  price 

supports 

(million  dollars) 


1.1 
1.2 
1.3 

1.4 
1.5 


880.3 
880.0 
825.5 
803.6 
784  5 


0 
109.2 
205.4 
290.8 
367.3 


880.0 

960.0 

1,030.9 

1,094.4 

1,151.8 


78.4 

m.4 

164.0 
206.8 
249.6 


958.4 
1,081.4 
1,194.9 
1.301.2 
1. 401.  4 


MO 
880 


78.4 
190.8 
302.8 
415  0 
527.2 


958.4 
1.070.8 
1.182.8 
1,295.0 
1,407.0 


Difference 
between  subsidy 

total  value 

am)  CCC 

total  value 
(million  doners) 

0 
+10.6 
+12.1 

-1-6.2 

-5.8 


Mr.  MONDALE.  These  tables  show  es- 
timates of  the  cost  of  this  program  com- 
pared to  existing  programs.  In  particular, 
the  second  table  shows  that  at  the  high- 
est level  of  butter  consumption,  the  total 
consumer  outlay  for  butter  at  retail  and 
through  Federal  programs  will  be  less 
under  this  bill.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  under  this  program,  the  consumer 
would  have  the  benefit  of  larger  volumes 
of  butter  for  his  own  use,  at  lower  prices. 
Under  the  price-support  program,  the 
consumer  would  pay  a  higher  price  for 
smaller  volumes  of  butter. 

Tlie  strength  and  key  to  this  program 
lies  in  its  effective  ability  to  encourage  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  butter.  Such 
an  increase  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
the  entire  daii-y  farming  industry,  since 
it  would  strengthen  the  price  structui'e 
for  all  dairy  commodities. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  consider  this 
bill  at  an  early  date,  together  with  other 
proposals  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  dairy 
fanners,  who  are  in  desperate  shape. 
Earlier  this  year.  Senator  Nelson  and  I 
said  in  a  letter  on  dairy  farm  income : 

It  Is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the 
most  efficient  iarm  producers  in  the  world 
are  receiving  an  hourly  rate  of  income  less 
th,in  Congress  h.is  insisted  be  paid  to  un- 
skilled labor.  .  .  No  rational  American  would 
ask  a  farmer  with  an  Investment  of  $100,000 
to  furnish  his  labor  at  less  than  he  could 
earn  washing  dishes  in  a  restaurant. 


RELIEF  OF  A.  G.  BARTLETT  CO. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  A.  G.  Bartlett  Co. 


This  company  was  base  contractor  at 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.,  from  May 
1,  1966,  through  April  30,  1967.  At  the 
time  the  bid  offer  was  submitted  and  ac- 
cepted, the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to 
employees  per  hour  was  $1.25.  On  Sep- 
tember 14,  1966,  Congress  passed  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  calling  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages  to  $1.40  per  hour.  As  a 
result,  the  A.  G.  Bartlett  Co.  suffered  a 
loss  of  $8,718.53.  This  bill  would  reim- 
burse the  company  for  the  loss  it  in- 
cm-red  due  to  the  passage  of  that  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  taken  on  this  leg- 
islation soon,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  well  as  the  letter  that  I  received 
from  Mr.  A.  G.  Bartlett,  president  of  the 
company,  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2529)  for  the  relief  of 
A.  G.  Bartlett  Co..  introduced  by  Mr. 
Harris,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary',  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2529 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otlierwise  appropriated,  to  the 
A.  G.  Bartlett  Company  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 


the  sum  of  $8,718.53.  In  full  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  of  such  company  agi^lnst  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  for  losses 
incurred  under  contract  numbered  Ar-02 
(600 1  2590.  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
with  such  company,  such  losses  having  re- 
sulted from  Increased  wage  costs  arising  out 
of  an  increase  in  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  rate  imposed  after  such  company  had 
computed  its  bid  and  been  awarded  such 
contr.ict:  Proi-idcd,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding »'  .000. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Harris,  is 

as  follows: 

A.  G.  Bartlett  Co.. 
Tu}sa,   Okla.,   August   30,  1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Harris:  We  wish  to  Invite 
your  attention  to  our  letter  dated  28  June 
1967. 

We  were  Base  Contractors  at  Williams  Air 
Force  Base.  Arizona  under  contract  number 
AF-02(  600)  2590,  from  1  May  1966  through 
30  April  1967.  At  the  time  our  bid  offer  was 
submitted,  The  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965, 
Paragraph  1.  clearly  defined  the  minimum 
wage  to  be  $1.25  per  hour  eSective  20  Jan- 
uary 1966.  All  bid  prices  were  based  on  this 
law  with  no  protection  allowed  or  given  for 
government  amendments.  On  14  September 
1966.  after  our  contract  was  awarded.  The 
Federal   Government  passed   the   nUnimum 
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wage  law  raising  the  rate  to  $1.40  per  hour,  ef- 
fective 1  February  1967.  We  were  compelled 
to  comply  with  the  law  which  resulted  in  a 
great  loss  to  our  company  through  no  fault 
of  our  own. 

We  recently  made  an  appeal  for  relief  and 
amendment  of  our  Air  Force  Contract,  only 
to  be  advised  that  there  Is  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  handle  such  matters.  Attention 
Is  further  Invited  to  the  United  States  Comp- 
troller Generals  Opinion.  No.  B-161321  dated 
5  May  1967  on  Government  Contracts,  which 
states:  "The  U.S.  Comptroller  General  lacks 
power  to  authorize  or  direct  an  Increase  in 
the  contract  price". 

There  are  numerous  small  contractors 
throughout  the  United  States  who  are  doing 
business  with  the  government  and  who  have 
sustained  great  losses  due  to  the  govern- 
ment's refusal  to  allow  changes  In  the  con- 
tract so  that  the  contractor  will  be  reim- 
bursed In  line  with  the  minimum  wage.  Ap- 
parently the  only  way  that  this  situation 
can  be  corrected  Is  for  a  bill  to  be  Intro- 
duced before  Congress  to  rectify  this  Injus- 
tice to  small  business. 

I  urgently  request  your  support  in  present- 
ing such  a  bill  before  Congress  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  We  will  greatly  appreciate 
your  consideration  and  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Respectfully, 

A.  G.  Bartlett, 

President. 


THE   WATER   RIGHTS   ACT   OF    1968 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senators  from 
Colorado  [Messrs.  Allott  and  Do  mi- 
nick],  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
[Messrs.  Bible  and  C.\NsotJ],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Utah  [Messrs.  Bennett  and 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  YouNcl,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  in  the  use  of  the  water  of  certain 
streams  over  which  jurisdictional  con- 
flicts exist. 

One  of  the  vexing  and  as  yet  unsolved 
problems  directly  confronting  the  Na- 
tion, and  more  particularly  western 
America,  is  the  continuing  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  over  the  waters  of  many  of 
our  country's  streams.  This  conflict  has 
created  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  would  develop  our  Nation's  water 
resources.  An  individual  or  governmental 
agency  cannot  be  expected  to  expend 
large  amounts  of  money  on  water  re- 
source development  when  it  is  uncer- 
tain with  which  governmental  body  it 
is  necessary  to  deal  in  order  to  establish 
meaningful  water  rights.  Such  expendi- 
tures are  also  discouraged  when  there  is 
a  possibility  that  one's  State-created  wa- 
ter right  will  be  declared  ineffective  as 
against  the  Federal  Government.  One  di- 
rect and  relatively  simple  means  of  re- 
moving this  impeding  uncertainty  is  to 
eliminate  the  jurisdictional  battle  which 
exists  between  our  State  and  Federal 
governments.  The  following  are  situa- 
tions sought  to  be  corrected  by  our  bill. 

While  not  altogether  beyond  argu- 
ment, various  court  decisions  have  seem- 
ingly provided  a  basis  for  the  assertion 
by  the  Umted  States  that  it  has  a  pri- 
ority of  appropriation  of  all  the  previ- 


ously unappropriated  water  arising  upon 
reserved  or  withdrawn  Federal  lands  by 
virtue  of  the  mere  withdrawal  or  reser- 
vation; the  priority  arising  no  later  than 
the  date  of  the  relevant  withdrawal  or 
reservation.  In  most  of  the  relevant  sit- 
uations, the  pertinent  withdrawals  or 
reservations  are  effected  before  non-Fed- 
eral water  appropriations  were  made, 
often  during  the  initial  development  of 
various  areas  in  the  West.  Under  this 
priority  theory,  the  Federal  Government 
can  come  in  at  any  time,  assert  its  al- 
leged preferential  rights,  and  use  as 
much  water  as  it  desires,  most  likely  to 
the  detriment  of  downstream  users.  In 
many  cases,  notwithstanding  this  uncer- 
tainty, the  developmental  needs  of  the 
West  could  not  be  delayed,  and  water 
development  has  been  undertaken  at  a 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars.  While  the  ex- 
istence of  such  preferential  water  rights 
probably  were  not  intended  by  Congress, 
the  mere  existence  of  such  ambiguity 
threatens  water  development  throughout 
the  West.  Our  bill  would  disclaim  that 
the  mere  reservation  or  withdrawal  of 
public  land,  without  more,  thereby  re- 
serves the  water  appurtenant  to  that 
land.  This  would  in  no  way  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  establishing 
water  rights  by  specific  declaration,  or 
in  any  other  recognized  manner.  It  would 
merely  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  state  exactly  what  rights  to  what  wa- 
ter in  what  quantity  it  is  asserting.  If 
the  quantity  claims  were  known,  the 
threat  of  this  all-consuming  Federal  wa- 
ter right  would  be  eliminated. 

Since  water  is  a  scarce  commodity  in 
the  arid  West,  another  provision  of  our 
bill  provides  that  in  the  West,  projects 
designed  to  provide  beneficial  consump- 
tive use  of  water  shall  not  be  interfered 
with  by  Federal  navigation  projects. 
While  this  often  has  been  done  on  a 
project-by-project  basis,  the  enactment 
of  my  bill  would  establish  the  overall 
policy  that  nonconsumptive  uses  would 
be  secondary  to  such  uses  as  municipal, 
domestic,  stockwater,  irrigation,  mining, 
and  other  consumptive  uses. 

A  further  provision  of  this  bill  requires 
that  when  the  United  States  chooses  to 
base  Its  claim  to  a  water  right  on  State 
law,  such  State  right  shall  be  initiated 
and  perfected  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  established  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  law.  This  does  not  restrict  the 
Federal  Government  to  relying  solely  on 
State-created  water  rights.  It  merely  de- 
mands fair  play  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment asserts  an  alleged  State  created 
and  administered  right  to  water.  A  State 
law  may  require  that  approval  by  a  board 
or  other  agency,  recording,  or  similar 
procedure  be  followed  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  issuance  of  a  water  right.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
management  of  this  scarce  resource.  I  re- 
peat that  the  Federal  Government  is 
under  no  obligation  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  to  comply  with  State  prerequi- 
sites if  it  seeks  other  than  a  State  water 
right.  Compliance  with  State  law  is  re- 
quired, however,  where  the  benefits  of 
State  procedure — a  State-created  water 
right — is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  prohibit 
the  Federal  Government  from  asserting 


a  State  water  right  by  virtue  of  partial 
compliance  with  State  procedures  or  pre- 
requisites, but  not  with  them  all.  This  is 
another  step  in  my  efforts  to  make  sys- 
tematic the  acquisition  of  water  rights 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today 
further  provides  that  when  a  State- 
recognized  water  right,  which  is  a  prop- 
erty right,  is  interfered  with  by  the 
Federal  Government,  this  taking  of  prop- 
erty must  be  compensated.  While  thi3 
rule  already  applies  to  projects  initiated 
under  the  reclamation  laws  and  the 
Power  Act.  it  does  not  apply  to  naviga- 
tion-oriented projects.  The  navigation 
aspect  of  the  project  can  serve  as  the 
justification  for  the  nonapplicability  of 
the  "just  compensation"  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Our  bill  would  protect 
these  private  property  rights  when  they 
are  impeded  under  the  guise  of  naviga- 
tion in  a  Federal  water  project.  Our  bill 
also  requires  that  condemnation  actions 
be  initiated  by  the  Federal  taking  au- 
thority when  the  taking  of  a  State- 
protected  water  right  was  other  than  by 
agreement.  There  have  been  instances 
where  the  Federal  Government  has 
sought  to  take,  or  interfere  with,  a  State- 
recognized  water  right  but  has  not  initi- 
ated a  condemnation  proceeding.  This 
has  forced  the  injured  party  to  initiate 
an  inverse  condemnation  action  against 
the  United  States.  If  our  Government 
desires  to  seize  private  property,  fairness 
dictates  that  they  should  not  further  in- 
convenience the  injured  party  by  forcing 
him  to  bring  suit  in  order  to  acquire  com- 
pensation, but  rather  should  straightfor- 
wardly commence  the  necessary  proceed- 
ings itself. 

The  second  section  of  our  bill  seeks 
to  preserve  many  existing  situations  and 
prohibits  my  bill  from  being  interpreted 
as  interfering  with  the  provisions  of 
treaties,  interstate  compacts,  obligations 
to  Indians,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  the  clarification  of  these 
rights  is  a  longstanding  dilemma.  The 
need  to  clarify  the  Federal  position  in 
connection  with  water  rights  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Water  Resources,  of  which  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  vice  chairman. 
This  clarification  as  yet  has  not  oc- 
curred. By  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day, we  seek  to  achieve  a  good  start  on 
this  most  necessary  clarification.  The 
States  of  the  West  demand  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  play  fair  and  delineate 
the  potential  water  rights  which  it  may 
at  some  future  time  assert.  The  fairness 
and  equity  of  my  position  demands  that 
action  along  the  lines  presented  in  my 
bill  be  taken  immediately  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  might  add  that  this  legislation  has 
been  endorsed  by  many  public  agencies 
in  the  West,  and  many  groups  of  distin- 
guished water  lawyers:  and  I  send  it  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2530)  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship of  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States  in  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  certain  streams,  introduced 
by  Mr.  KucHEL  (for  himself  and  other 
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Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SAN  GABRIEL  WILDERNESS  AREA 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  of  this  year,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  a  bill,  S.  889,  which  would 
establish  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area 
in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in 
California.  The  San  Rafael  bill  is  the 
historic  first  proposed  addition  to  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  estab- 
lished bv  the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  S.  889 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  2,  1967,  and  is 
currently  pending  in  the  House,  where 
I  understand  passage  is  imminent. 

I  now  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  establish  the  San  Gabriel 
Wilderness  Area  in  the  Angeles  National 
Forest  of  California.  The  proposed  San 
Gabriel  Wilderness  is  located  in  the  San 
Gabriel  mountain  range  in  eastern  Los 
Angeles  County,  approximately  35  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
fine  wilderness  example  lies  within  50 
miles  of  approximately  6  million  people. 

The  proposed  San  Gabriel  Wilderness 
comprises  some  36,137  acres,  including 
34  807  acres  currently  designated  as  the 
Devil  Canyon-Bear  Canyon  Primitive 
Area  The  additional  2.490  acres  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  primitive  area 
acreage  is  contiguous  to  the  primitive 
area  and  is  also  totally  within  the  Angele^ 
National  Forest.  Thus,  no  private  land 
nor  other  public  land  would  have  to  be 
acquired  in  order  to  establish  the  San 
Gabriel  Wilderness  Area. 

Underlving   all  of   the   proposed   San 
Gabriel  Wilderness  is  a  granitic  forma- 
tion which  has  been  cut  to  form  deep, 
steep-walled  canyons.  Elevations  range 
from  2  150  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  west 
fork  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  to  8,000 
feet  on  Waterman  Mountain;  a  greater 
portion  of  the  area  lies  above  5,000  feet. 
This  mountainous  area  has  temperatures 
ranging  from  an  approximate  low  of  20 
degrees  to  a  high  of  100  degrees.  Precipi- 
tation averages  32  inches  a  year  and  pri- 
marily  occurs   between   November   and 
March.  During  this  period  snow  occurs 
at  elevations  above  4,000  feet  but  does 
not   last   long   because   the   periods   of 
freezing  weather   are  short.  As  in  the 
proposed  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area. 
the  proposed  San  Gabriel  Wilderness  is 
most  attractive  for  use  in  winter  and 
spring,  owing  to  the  very  hot  and  dry 
summer  and  f  aU.  During  the  summer  and 
fall  the  danger  of  fire  is  great,  the  vege- 
tation being  explosively  flammable,  the 
temperature  high,  and  the  humidity  low. 
The  San  Gabriel  Wilderness  is  covered 
primarily   with   dense   chaparral,   with 
some  low-grade,  noncommercial  timber 
covering   approximately   one-quarter   of 
the  area.  While  the  area  abounds  in  small 
wildlife,  the  higher  elevations  and  peaks 
are  part  of  the  natural  range  of  the  big 
horn  sheep.  Some  black  bear  and  in- 
numerable deer  reside  in  the  area.  Both 
Devil  Canyon  and  Bear  Canyon,  located 
within  the  proposed  wilderness,  furnish 
good  fishing  for  native  rainbow   trout. 
Since  fire  is  a  constant  threat  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months,  certain  fire 
control  measures  are  necessary.   While 


closure  of  the  area  during  critical 
months  is  often  required,  the  threat  of 
lightning  fires  dictates  tliat  firefighting 
forces  must  be  provided  good  access  over 
trails  from  the  well-maintained  periph- 
eral roads  and  by  helicopters  which 
will  land  on  small,  hand-constructed 
clearings  within  the  area.  In  addition, 
aerial  fire  detection  activities  will  be 
increased  and  some  fireproofing  will  be 
done  in  spots  where  visitors  tend  to  rest, 
eat,  or  camp. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  proposal 
which  I  introduce  today  has  the  support 
of  all  relevant  Federal  and  State  admin- 
istrative and  resources  agencies.  My  pro- 
posal is  also  enthusiastically  supported 
by  a  very  great  number  of  fine  national 
and  local  conservation  groups,  including: 
The  Wilderness  Society,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Southern  California  Chapter  of 
Nature  Conservancy,  the  California 
State  Division  of  the  Isaac  Walton 
League  of  America,  the  Southern  Council 
of  Conservation  Clubs,  many  area  chap- 
ters of  the  Audubon  Society,  the 
Southern  California  Section  of  the 
Societv  of  American  Foresters,  many 
local  "counsels  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Desomount  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Association,  the  CaUfornla 
Council  of  Landscape  Architects,  as  well 
as  many  other  fine  conservation,  garden, 
and  riding  clubs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  honored  to  propose 
this  fine  addition  to  our  ever-growing 
wilderness  preservation  system.  As  I  said 
when  I  introduced  S.  889 : 

The  preservation  of  significant  areas  of 
land  in  our  country  In  their  natural  stat* 
is  mandatory.  These  areas  prortde  present 
and  future  generations  examples  of  the 
workings  of  nature  unimpeded  by  human 
Invasion.  The  areas  are  Just  as  they  would 
be  if  man  had  never  come  upon  the  earth. 
As  the  availability  of  such  areas  is  reduced 
by  the  advance  of  man.  the  value  of  retain- 
ing them  is  amplified. 


I  today  echo  my  belief  in  those  words. 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  urging  the  rapid  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  most  worthy  measure. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

.  The  bill  tS.  2531)  to  designate  the  San 
Gabriel  Wilderness,  Angeles  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  California,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     399 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12080.  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1967  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

The  amendment  would  completely  re- 
move the  limitation  on  outside  earnings 
that  is  presently  imposed  by  pronsions  in 
the  law  requiring  deductions  in  social  se- 
curitv  benefits  paid  to  people  who  earn 
more  than  $125  per  month  or  $1,500  per 


year.  Its  effect  would  be  identical  to  that 
of  S.  1894  which  I  have  introduced  as  a 
separate  measure. 

H.R.  12080  does  contain  a  liberalization 
of  the  retirement  test.  The  amount  of  ex- 
empt wages  and  salary  earnings  would  be 
increased  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  and  the 
monthly  limitation  would  rise  to  $140  un- 
der section  107  of  the  bill.  From  that 
point  a  beneficiai-y  would  lose  $1  in  bene- 
fits for  ever>-  $2  earned.  At  earnings  of 
$2,880  the  loss  would  be  dollar  for  dollar, 
a  consequence  which  occurs  now  when 
wages  or  salaries  exceed  $2,700. 

I  am  con\-inced,  however,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  do  away  entirely  with  this 
unconscionable  disciimination  against 
people  whose  only  sources  of  income  after 
the  age  of  65  are  social  security  benefits 
and  their  own  labor. 

It  is  cleai  that  the  $984  annual  benefit 
received  by  the  average  single  social  se- 
curity recipient  in  mid-1966,  or  the 
$1,728  received  by  the  average  couple, 
fell  far  below  an  adequate  standard  of 
living.  The  increases  imder  consideration 
now,  if  approved,  would  be  helpful  but 
would  still  not  approach  a  decent  income 
level.  The  need  for  many  to  rely  on  social 
security  alone  would  still,  as  at  present, 
account  for  a  high  incidence  of  poverty 
among  older  Americans — for  the  fact 
that  while  people  over  65  make  up  only  9 
percent  of  our  population,  they  include 
16  percent  of  all  of  our  impoverished 
citizens. 

Many  do  not.  of  course,  rely  on  social 
security  without  supplementation.  Some 
have  stocks  and  bonds,  rental  property, 
or  other  investment  Income.  Under  the 
law,  happily,  these  returns  can  be  col- 
lected  without   interference   with   pro- 
gram t)enefits.  Those  who  have  invest- 
ment   income — of    any    amount,    even 
millions — receive    the    full    benefit    to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 
But  the  iaw  takes  a  strange  twist  when 
it  comes  to  the  some  750,000  people  who 
depend  on  their  own  labor  for  extra  in- 
come over  and  above  meager  social  se- 
curity.  For   ever>'   dollar  they  earn  in 
excess  of  $1,500  their  benefits  are  cut  by 
50  cents   For  what  they  earn  in  excess 
of  $2,700  there  is  a  doUar-for-dollar  loss. 
What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  for 
a  couple  receiving  the  average  mid-1966 
benefit,  the  law  imposes  a  lid  of  $3,228  on 
the  total  income  that   can  be  received 
without  penalty.  If  the  working  mem- 
ber earned  $2,700  on  his  own.  his  social 
security  benefits  would  be  docked  by  S600. 
leaving  a  net  income  of  only  $3,820.  If 
he  earned  $3,828  in  wages  or  salary  he 
would  lo.se  all  of  his  social  security  bene- 
fits and  his  net  income  would  be  only  $8 
more  than  if  he  earned  $2,700.  At  that 
point,  additional  wage  income  would  no 
longer  be  harmful  because  he  would  have 
lost  all  of  his  social  security. 

The  figures  alone  indicate  the  in- 
equity of  the  present  system  and  its  un- 
just discrimination  against  wage  earners 
in  favor  of  those  who  have  money  to  in- 
vest. The  level  of  the  earnings  limita- 
tion, both  at  present  and  under  section 
107  of  S.  12080.  also  clearly  illustrates  the 
penalty  we  are  placing  on  numerous 
older  Americans  because  of  their  efforts 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  decent  liv- 
ing. 
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It  Is  significant,  too,  that  families  In 
these  circumstances  had  no  special  de- 
ductions made  in  their  social  security 
taxes  before  they  reached  65 — they  paid 
according  to  the  same  schedule  as  those 
who  have  investment  income.  The  fact 
that  they  do  not,  for  whatever  reason, 
have  savings,  rental  property,  stocks  or 
bonds  at  retirement  age— putting  them 
at  a  disadvantage  in  itself— worsens 
their  circumstances  even  further  by  re- 
ducing payments  that  they  have  invested 
full  premiums  to  receive. 

The  law  clearly  ignores  the  fact  that 
social  security  is  earned  insurance  for 
retirement  income,  not  welfare.  It  should 
be  changed  to  account  for  revisions  in 
the  cost  of  living,  the  economic  realities 
of  retirement,  and  the  capacity  and  de- 
sire of  many  older  people  to  continue 
earning  past  65. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  399 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadceI,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2494)  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  the 
charging  of  certain  fees  thereunder. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  47  >  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
Address  entitled  "Horizons  In  Science  and 
Technology,"  delivered  by  Senator  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  before  Middle 
East  Institute's  annual  meeting  at  George- 
town University,  Friday.  September  29,  1967. 


SUBSIDIZING  SLUMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
1964,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  amended  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  requiring  cities  assisted  by  Federal 
programs  to  maintain  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  local  code  enforcement.  Many  of 
our  programs  to  assist  cities  can  be  ren- 
dered ineffective  if  local  communities  do 
not  enforce  their  housing  codes.  Thus,  it 
is  national  policy,  as  indicated  in  the 


1964  Housing  Act,  to  encourage  local  code 
enforcement. 

In  view  of  this  national  poUcy,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  our  Internal  Revenue 
Code  should  operate  to  achieve  the  same 
objective.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  has  suggested  the  Code 
be  amended  to  require  that  property 
owners  who  apply  for  depreciation  de- 
ductions on  their  Federal  income  tax 
must  certify  that  the  property  is  being 
maintained  in  accordance  with  local  code 
enforcement  standards.  This  is  one  way 
of  getting  at  the  problem  of  slums  with- 
out costing  the  Federal  Government  any 
money.  It  would  encourage  owners  to 
maintain  their  property  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  depreciation  deduc- 
tions. Mr.  President,  recently,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  and  station  wiil-pub- 
lished  editorials  with  respect  to  Senator 
Proxjcre's  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  published  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Sept.  20,  1967] 

Gettimg  at  the  Sltjmlobd 

There  Is  no  good  reason  why  a  slumlord 
should  be  able  to  profit  additionally  under 
the  Income  tax  law  on  property  that  violates 
other  laws  imposing  minimum  standards  of 
structural  upkeep  and  sanitation.  He  can  so 
profit  now.  and  does,  by  taking  his  tax  de- 
ductions for  depreciation  no  matter  how 
many  violation  notices  and  court  orders  may 
be  pending  against  the  property. 

Sen.  Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  has  proposed  a 
simple  correction.  He  would  disallow  depre- 
ciation claims  not  accompanied  by  owners' 
certification  that  the  property  meets  all 
housing  standards  required  under  urban 
renewal  laws.  False  certificates  would  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  for  perjury  as  well  as  dis- 
allowance of  the  deductions. 

An  owner  of  substandard  rental  housing 
would  thus  have  to  pay  not  only  a  token 
fine  now  and  then,  as  a  minor  business  ex- 
pense, but  also  a  substantially  higher  in- 
come tax  if  he  still  didn't  want  to  fix  up  the 
property.  The  inducement  should  be  to  put 
the  money  into  needed  maintenance  instead 
of  taxes,  and  then  get  it  back  by  taking  the 
depreciation  fairly  enough. 

Proxmlre's  appropriately  chosen  vehicle 
lor  this  amendment  to  the  Income  tax  law 
Is  the  housing  tax  incentive  bill  of  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  (D-N.Y.) ,  which  seeks  to  in- 
duce more  private  construction  of  low  rent 
housing.  Both  its  obvious  equity  and  Its 
practical  usefulness  at  no  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  sell  it  to  congress. 

(Telecast  on  WITI-TV  (Milwaukee.  Wis.) 

Oct.  5,  1967] 

Senator  Pboxmire's  Plan  To  Eliminate  Tax 

Loophole  and  ENCOijaAGE  Better  Housing 

Should  Be  Approved 

Is  it  posiilble  that  the  federal  government 
...  on  the  one  hand  ...  is  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  urban  renewal  .  .  .  while. 
on  the  other  hand,  is  actually  encouraging 
the  continuance  of  slimi  neighborhoods?  It 
appears  that's  what's  happening. 

Because  of  our  present  tax  laws  .  .  .  sltim 
landlords  can  make  bigger  profits  ...  on 
sub-standard  housing.  Why  should  the  land- 
lord Improve  his  property  when  improve- 
ments would  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
depreciation  .  .  .  for  tax  purposes  .  .  . 
faster  than  the  building  reaches  a  condi- 
tion of  complete  uselessness.  So.  the  build- 
ings are  purchased  .  .  .  rented  .  .  .  and 
depreciated  by  the  landlord.  After  a  few  years 


of  making  a  healthy  profit  ...  he  sells  the 
property  to  another  absentee  landlord  .  .  . 
and  the  depreciation  tax  write-off  starts  all 
over   again. 

Such  investors  make  out  far  better  on 
their  taxes  than  a  homeowner.  After  all,  a 
homeowner  cannot  depreciate  his  home  on 
his  tax  form.  The  homeowner  is  permitted  a 
loss  only  If  he  suffers  a  loss  in  re-sale. 

Senator  William  Proxmire  wants  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  tax  loophole  enjoyed  by  the  slum 
landlord  .  .  .  and.  at  the  same  time,  en- 
courage that  landlord  to  Improve  his  prop- 
erty. 

Proxmire  has  proposed  that  no  deprecia- 
tion be  permitted  on  those  buildings  which 
do  not  meet  city  housing  codes.  It's  a  goo<j 
plan.  This  could  quickly  bring  the  guilty  ab- 
sentee landlords  into  line.  We  don't  mean  to 
imply  that  all  absentee  landlords  permit 
their  property  to  become  run  down  .  .  .  but, 
apparently,  there  are  enough  profiteers 
around  to  make  FYoxmire's  plan  worthwhile. 
Depreciation  should  always  be  considered 
when  calculating  profit.  However,  that  de- 
preciation should  be  realistic.  TV6  hopes 
Proxmlre's  plan  will  be  given  serious  con- 
Blderation.  It  could  encourage  better  hous- 
ing .  .  .  and,  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  a 
tax  loophole. 
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THOMPSONVILLE,  CONN. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
story  I  have  to  tell  today  Is  the  story  of 
Thompsonville,  Conn. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  small  town  facing 
potential  trouble. 

Thompsonville,  like  many  towns  in 
America,  depends  a  lot  on  a  basic  indus- 
try. In  this  case,  that  industry  is  the 
Bigelow-Sanford  Manufacturing  plant 
with  800  employees.  It  makes  Wilton  and 
velvet  carpets. 

The  Wilton  and  velvet  carpet  industry- 
is  a  declining  industry. 

An  escape-clause  investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  1961  found  that  the 
Wilton  and  velvet  carpet  Industry  was 
suffering  serious  injury  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased imports.  Imports  rose  from  4.6 
milUon  yards  a  year  in  1956-58  to  7  mil- 
lion in  1959  and  812  million  in  1960,  when 
they  accounted  for  25.9  percent  of  U.S. 
production.  Domestic  production  declined 
by  15  percent  between  1957  and  1960  and 
employment  dropped  by  more  than  25 
percent. 

Consequently,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy ordered  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
from  21  to  40  percent,  effective  June  17, 
1962. 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  duty,  im- 
ports declined  sharply,  to  an  average  of 
half  a  milUon  yards  a  year  in  1965-66, 
Imports  accounted  for  2  to  2'2  percent  of 
domestic  production  in  this  period. 

The  protection  afforded  by  a  higher 
tariff  saved  the  industry  from  extinction. 
But  a  reduction  in  the  domestic  market 
for  Wiltons  and  velvets  caused  further 
contraction  in  the  industry.  Production 
declined  by  26  percent  between  1960  and 
1966  and  employment  fell  by  38  percent. 
The  niunber  of  plants  in  the  United 
States  producing  Wiltons  or  velvets 
dropped  from  35  to  24. 

The  total  number  of  production  and 
related  workers  employed  in  plants  pro- 
ducing Wiltons  or  velvets  declined  from 
12.500  in  1960  to  9,000  in  1967.  The  num- 
ber engaged  in  Wilton  or  velvet  produc- 
tion fell  from  about  7.500  to  less  tlian 
5,000. 


In  1960,  the  domestic  market  consmned 
40  million  yards  of  Wilton  and  velvet 
carpet.  With  imports  at  8  million  yards, 
the  U.S.  industry  produced  32  million 
yards. 

In  1965-66,  the  market  was  only  24 
million  yards,  with  one-half  a  million 
absorbed  by  imports  and  23 '2  million 
sei-ved  by  U.S.  production. 

If  the  tariff  were  to  return  to  the  1960 
rate  of  21  percent  and  imports  rebounded 
to  tiie  8-million-yard  level,  it  would  leave 
some  16  million  yards  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts. This  would  be  a  one-third  cut  in  the 
1965-66  production  rate.  Such  a  cut  would 
make  it  uneconomic  for  most  U.S.  pro- 
ducers to  operate.  It  would  wipe  out  the 
domestic  Wilton  and  velvet  industry. 

And  now,  the  time  has  rim  out  and 
the  problem  was  whether  President 
Johnson  would  increase  the  tariff  from 
21  percent  to  40  percent.  Under  the  law, 
the  tariff  would  today.  October  11.  re- 
vert back  to  2'  percent  unless  extended 
by  the  President.  Many  of  us  were  deeply 
concerned  with  respect  to  the  impact  on 
so  many  States  the  tariff  declined. 

To  most  people  in  this  country  there 
would  be  little  to  note.  Even  in  Belgium, 
the  major  source  of  U.S.  imports,  there 
would  be  little  to  note,  since  the  produc- 
tion of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets  has 
increased  by  nearly  50  percent  since 
1961. 

But  in  Thompsonville,  the  result  would 
be  disastrous. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  "Let  the  workers  make 
something  else."  But  the  average  age  of 
the  worker  in  the  Thompsonville  plant 
Is  55.  And  his  roots  are  in  the  town.  His 
skills  are  in  the  plant.  Clearly,  if  this 
plant  closes  down,  he  is  out  of  work  for 
good.  And  what  of  the  others  in  the 
town — the  grocery  store  and  the  drug- 
store— the  barbershop  and  the  shoe- 
maker? So  the  town  came  to  me  and  I, 
together  with  other  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, went  to  the  President. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  White  House 
called  and  said.  "Come  back  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  Monday  morning  appoint- 
ment"— 2  days  before  the  deadline. 

So  we  went  and  we  talked — and  the 
President  listened. 

He  listened  closely — with  his  heart — 
and  with  his  head. 

We  already  have  an  miemployment 
problem  in  this  country,  and  if  the  tariff 
is  cut  we  will  throw  people  out  of  work. 

We  already  have  a  welfare  problem, 
and  a  tariff  cut  would  put  people  out  of 
work  who  want  to  work . 

We  are  concerned  about  job  discrimi- 
nation against  older  workers — and  a  tar- 
iff cut  would  close  down  an  industry  in 
which  the  age  of  the  average  worker  is 
55. 

We  are  concerned  about  job  training 
programs — a  tariff  cut  would  destroy 
jobs  for  which  people  are  already  trained. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  the  President  listened. 

And  today,  he  has  acted. 

He  has  acted  on  behalf  of  Thompson- 
ille,  Conn.,  and  the  other  Thompson- 
villes  in  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

And  there  are  many  other  Thompson- 
villes  in  identical  circumstances — Saxon- 
ville,  Mass.;  Amsterdam,  N.Y.;  Little 
Falls  and  Hightstown,  N.J.;  Bloomsburg 
and  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Glasgow.  Va. ;  Aberdeen 


and  Robbinsville.  N.C.;  and  Landrum 
and  Liberty.  S.C. 

I  am  grateful  that  today  the  President 
has  extended  the  escape  clause  action  on 
behalf  of  the  Wilton  and  velvet  carpet 
workers  to  January  1.  1970. 

I  want  to  express  on  this  floor  today, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Thompsonville 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  their  heart- 
felt appreciation  for  the  concern  and  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  their  behalf. 

I  know  I  also  speak  for  those  in  the 
other  towns  affected  and  the  other  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  who  have  joined 
me  in  expressing  their  concern,  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  efforts,  help, 
and  encouragement  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr,  Pastore].  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
and  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd].  all  of  whom  have  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  deep  concern  for  the 
people  of  their  State  and  their  country — 
as  well  as  the  50  other  Senators  who 
joined  in  writing  to  the  President. 

The  assistance  of  Congressman  Strat- 
TON,  of  New  York,  and  others  in  the  other 
body  was  also  particularly  helpful. 

But  again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  man 
who  had  the  power  and  the  responsibil- 
ity and  who  used  it  wiselj'  and  with 
heart — the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  JUMP  TO  4,1  PER- 
CENT PROBABLY  TEMPORARY, 
BUT  INDICATES  NO  ECONOMIC 
BASIS  FOR  TAX  HIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
economic  statistics,  and  especially  im- 
employment  statistics,  must  be  consid- 
ered with  caution.  The  unemployment 
statistics  that  have  just  been  disclosed 
are  no  exception. 

But  the  big,  blunt  fact  is  that  they  do 
show  a  rise  in  unemployment  to  4,1  per- 
cent, the  sharpest  rise  in  5  years. 

No  Senator  who  is  considering  the  wis- 
dom of  voting  for  a  tax  increase  can 
ignore  this  rise.  How  can  a  Senator  say 
that  the  economy  is  so  explosively  infla- 
tionary— the  labor  supply  so  tight — that 
we  desperately  need  a  tax  increase  to 
dampen  demand  and  hold  back  the  surg- 
ing forces  of  inflation?  How  can  they  say 
this  in  light  of  what  the  cold  statistical 
facts  of  life  tell  us? 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  statistics  must 
be  treated  with  caution.  It  is  true  that 
the  principal  reason  unemployment 
climbed  last  month  was  because  of  the 
extraordinary  influx  of  women  into  the 
work  force.  It  is  true  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  adult  males  fell  slightly 
from  2.4  percent  to  2.3  percent. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  big  Ford  Motor 
Co.  strike  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
unemployment  figure,  although  the  strik- 
ers themselves  are  not  counted  as  un- 
employed. And  it  is  true  that  a  quirk  In 
the  way  unemployment  has  been  com- 
puted since  January  1.  1967,  may  have 
had  a  .significant  seasonal  effect  in  rais- 
ing the  statistics  for  September. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  points 
to  be  made  about  this  big  jump  in  unem- 


plo.NTnent  in  relation  to  the  proposed  tax 
increase. 

First.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  third  month 
of  fiscal  1968 — September  1967 — the  fis- 
cal year  during  which  the  mammoth 
Federal  deficit  was  expected  to  be  so 
inflationary — there  has  been  no  stringent 
demand  in  the  labor  market  that  would 
justify  the  tax  increase  on  grounds  that 
the  economy  needs  it  to  fight  inflation. 

Second.  It  is  endent  that  the  economy 
is  now  drifting  along  far  below  the  rate 
of  growth  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  set  as  our  target  for  this  year 
of  3 '2  percent  unemployment.  An  im- 
portant element  in  the  failure  of  our 
economy  to  grow  adequately  this  year  is 
the  fact  that  far  too  many  Americans 
are  unemployed  and  idle.  They  are  not 
producing  in  our  economy.  A  tax  increase 
would  make  that  situation  worse,  not 
better. 

Third,  The  basic  employment  situa- 
tion is,  as  Commissioner  Ross  properly 
says,  strong,  Tlie  relatively  high  4,1-per- 
cent rate  may  well  be  temporary.  It 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  diminish  somewhat 
in  coming  months  without  a  tax  increase. 
I  repeat — without  a  tax  increase.  But 
that  diminution  in  unemployment  could 
be  fairly  substantial  without  putting  any 
undue  demand  pressure  on  the  economy; 
that  is,  without  inflationar>'  pressures. 
And  that  drop  in  unemployment  would 
be  wholesome  for  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  very  important  in  the  human 
terms  of  putting  Americans  who  are  now 
idle  and,  in  most  cases,  suffering  inade- 
quate incomes,  to  work. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Senators  should 
realize  that  with  a  tax  increase  the  econ- 
omy may  well  stagnate  and  fail  to  grow. 
We  could  have  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds — a  war,  rising  prices — caused  not 
by  excessive  demand,  because  both  too 
much  manpower  and  too  many  plant  fa- 
cilities would  be  idle,  but  caused  by  a 
rising  costs  including  the  costs  of  in- 
creased taxes — too  high  unemploj-ment. 
poor  business  conditions,  and.  on  top  of 
ever>'thing.  increased  taxes. 

The  announcement  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  that  unemployment 
jumped  more  sharply  last  month  than 
in  the  past  5  years,  and  now  is  at  4.1  per- 
cent, should  make  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress skeptical  about  the  proposed  tax 
increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
analysis  of  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  an  additional  analysis  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  selected  tables 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics showing  last  month's  employment 
and  imemploj-ment  by  certain  categories. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  by  Staff  of  Joint  Economic 
Committee 

rNEMPLOYMENT 

The  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  in  September  rose  to  4,1  percent,  up 
from  3,8  percent  in  August,  This  is  almost 
entirely  accounted  for  by  a  rise  in  the  un- 
employment  rate    for   women   from   3.9    to 
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4,9  percent.  The  rate  for  adult  males  fell 
slightly  to  2.3  percent  from  2,4  percent,  and 
In,  the  case  of  teenagers,  rose  from  13.7  to 
13,8   percent. 

The  Increase  In  the  female  unemployment 
rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  should  be  Inter- 
preted with  caution  since  a  change  In  the 
definition  of  unemployment  was  Introduced 
In  January  1967.  Part  of  the  Increase  In  the 
seasonally  adjusted  rate  m.iy  have  been  due 
to  an  Incomplet/e  development  of  the  sea- 
EonaJ  adjustment  factor  stemming  f.-om  a 
lack  of  experience  with  the  new  definition. 

UABOR  FORCE 

The  female  labor  force,  which  is  responsive 
to  opportuiuues  in  the  job  mariiet,  rose  by 
nearly  1,0  million  from  -■August  to  Septem- 
ber— 500,000  more  than  the  usual  Increase. 
Although  female  employment  also  rose 
strongly,  the  Increase  was  not  sufficient  to 
balance  the  large  Influ.K  of  women  into  the 
labor  force. 

EMPLOYMENT 

From  August  to  September,  total  employ- 
ment decreased  100,000  iSA.),  Farm  em- 
ployment fell  300,000.  Nonagricultural  em- 
ployment rose  200,000. 

Nonfarm,  payrolls  increased  by  275,00  be- 
tween August  and  September,  even  though 
235,000  more  persons  were  on  strike  than  In 
AugTJSt,  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  pay- 
roll employment  fell  about  100,000. 

SrSIN'ESS   CON'DITTONS 

Mr,  Ross  characterized  business  conditions 
as  reflecting  a  "moderate  sustained  expan- 
sion." Employment  has  expanded  signifi- 
cantly since  May.  after  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion, or  moderate  decline  after  November 
1966. 

ETFtCT    OF    STRIKES 

A  Striking  worker  is  counted  among  the 
employed.  He  is  not  mcluded  in  the  figure 
for  payrolls.  Secondary  effects  of  strikes  may 
cause  unemployment,  however.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  Mr,  Ross  estimites  that  the  Ford 
strike  had  resulted  in  secondary  unemploy- 
ment of  10.000. 

The  Employment  SrrtJATiON ;  September  1967 
Employment  remained  strong  In  Septem- 
ber, the  US,  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  today.  However,  an 
unusually  large  increase  m  adult  women  in 
the  labor  force  raised  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  4  1  percent,  up  from  3,8  percent 
in  August,'  The  Jobless  rates  for  adult  men 
and  teenagers  were  unchanged  over  the 
month. 


■A  January  1967  change  in  the  unemploy- 
ment definition  may  have  affected  the  sea- 
sonal pattern  of  adult  female  unemployment 
between  August  and  September — a  time  when 
many  women  enter  the  labor  force  to  look  for 
work  as  their  children  enter  school.  The  new 
definitions  Include  persons  seeking  work  In 
the  previous  4  weeks:  under  the  old  defi- 
nitions, only  those  looking  for  Jobs  In  the 
week  before  the  survey  were  counted. 


Nonfarm  payroll  employment  Increased  by 
275,000  between  August  and  September,  even 
though  there  was  a  substantial  rise  in  the 
number  of  persons  off  payrolls  because  of 
strikes.  About  235,000  more  persons  were  on 
strike  In  September  than  In  August,  raalnly 
because  of  the  Ford  strike  and  disputes  be- 
tween teachers  and  school  boards  In  several 
cities.  Although  strikers  are  considered  to  be 
employed  In  the  household  stxrvey.  they  are 
not  on  active  payrolls  and  are  therefore  not 
counted  in  the  payroll  employment  statistics. 
For  this  reason,  seasonally  adjusted  payroll 
employment  declined  by  rbout  100,000;  It 
would  have  risen  more  than  100,000  except 
for  the  Increase  in  strike  activity. 

The  number  of  adult  women  in  the  labor 
force  rose  by  nearly  1,0  miUion  between 
August  and  September — 500,000  more  than 
the  usual  increase.  The  employment  of 
women  also  moved  up  strongly,  but  not 
enough  to  equal  the  substantial  labor  force 
Jump.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  unemployed 
women  increased  by  about  250,000  and  their 
Jobless  rate  rose  from  3.9  to  4.9  percent. 

In  contr;ist,  the  September  unemployment 
rates  for  all  adult  men  and  married  men,  2,3 
and  1,8  percent  respectively,  remained  near 
their  record  lows.  The  teenage  rate  (13,8  per- 
cent) was  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
August  level.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
nonwhite  men  moved  down  to  3,5  percent, 
the  lowest  rate  since  the  series  began  in  1954 
and  below  the  rate  for  all  workers  for  the 
first  time. 

TOTAI.  EMPLOYMENT 

Over  the  month,  total  employment  de- 
clined by  about  100.000  (seasonally  adjusted) 
because  of  a  sharp  drop  (300.000)  in  agri- 
cultural employment.  Cool  and  wet  weather 
over  much  of  the  country  this  summer  de- 
layed fall  harvesting  and  seeding  activity. 

Employment  In  nonagricultural  Industries 
showed  a  seasonally  adjusted  increase  of 
about  200,000  in  September.  (In  this  series, 
persons  on  strike  are  counted  as  employed) 
A  substantial  Increase  in  nonfarm  employ- 
ment among  adult  women  more  than  offset  a 
decline  for  teenagers. 

Ac  74,6  million  In  September,  total  employ- 
ment was  up  1.4  million  from  a  year  earlier. 
.'\gricuitural  employment  continued  its  long- 
term  downtrend — falling  by  250,000  over  the 
year.  Employment  in  the  nonagricultural  sec- 
tor rose  by  1,650,000  from  the  September  19GG 
level. 

INDUSTRY   EMPLOYMENT 

Seasonally  adjusted,  nonfarm  payroll  em- 
ployment was  66.1  million  in  September, 
down  100,000  from  Augtist.  The  largest  de- 
clines occurred  In  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation and  public  utilltlee.  and  State  and 
local  government,  all  of  which  were  affected 
by  strikes.  The  number  of  secondary  lay- 
offs was  relatively  small  (less  than  10.000), 
since  the  survey  week  was  the  first  full  week 
of  the  Ford  strike.  Most  of  the  layoffs  were 
In  "feeder"  plants  which  supply  metal  parts 
to  the  automobile  industry. 

After  seasonal  adjustment,  manufacturing 
employment  was   down   by   180,000  over   the 


month,  with  160,000  of  the  decline  occurring 
in  the  durable  goods  Industries,  Nearly  all  &"[ 
this  decline  is  attributable  to  the  automobile 
strike,  not  only  in  the  automobile  industry 
itself  but  also  in  struck  plants  in  the  prim.iry 
metals,  fabricated  metals,  and  electrical 
equipment  Industries, 

Insured  unemployment  under  St.ite  pro- 
grams declined  to  890,000  in  mid-September, 
The  insured  rate  was  2,4  percent  (seasonally 
adjusted),  compared  with  2,7  percent  ;n 
August  and  2.2  percent  in  September  1963, 
Secondary  layoffs  from  the  Ford  strikes  ti.-ere 
low  in  mid-September  and  have  renia.ue^ 
moderate  thus  far.  The  return  to  work  of 
persons  laid  off  during  the  automobile 
model  change-over  more  than  made  up  for 
any  secondary  layoffs  because  of  the  strike. 

Most  of  the  service-producing  industries 
continued  to  show  larger-than-seasonal  em- 
ployment pickups.  Trade  employment  rose 
by  30,000  over  tlie  month,  and  miscellaneous 
services  had  an  increase  of  45.000.  St.ite  and 
local  government  (the  most  rapidly  growing 
sector  for  many  years)  declined  In  Septem- 
ber because  of  several  labor  dL-jputes  involv- 
ing public  school  systems. 

HOLTRS  AND   EARNINGS 

In  September,  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  rank  and  file  employees  on  private  non- 
farm  payrolls  were  $2,70 — up  10  cents,  or  3,8 
percent,  from  September  1966.  The  work- 
week averaged  38.3  hotirs,  down  0.5  hour 
from  the  September  1966  level. 

The  average  weekly  hours  of  manufactur- 
ing production  workers  were  unchanged 
from  j\ugU5t  at  40,7  hours  (seasonally  ad- 
justed). Over  the  year,  the  factory  work- 
week was  down  0.7  hour;  declines  occurred  in 
17  of  the  21  manufacturing  Industries. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment,  at  2,9  million,  did  not 
show  the  usual  August-to-September  drop 
this  year  because  of  the  large  increase  (250- 
000)  In  the  number  of  unemployed  adult 
women.  After  seasonal  adjustment,  unem- 
ployment was  up  200,000  from  the  previous 
month.  The  total  unemployment  rate,  at  4,1 
percent,  was  up  from  3.8  percent  In  August 
and  was  at  its  highest  point  since  November 
1965. 

The  over-the-month  Increase  in  the  un- 
employment of  adult  women  was  wide- 
spread among  the  various  occupations  and 
Industries,  All  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the 
short-term  jobless  group  (less  tlian  5  weeks t 
Unemployment  rates  moved  up  for  person.^ 
whose  last  Jobs  had  been  in  the  cler.c,.;, 
sales,  service,  and  operative  occupations — 
where  female  employment  is  substantial. 
Similarly,  the  unemployment  rates  in  trade 
and  in  finance  and  services  Increased  over 
the  month.  The  unemployment  rate  in  agr;- 
culture  rose  sharply  In  September,  while 
farm  employment  declined. 

The  nonwhite  unemployment  rate,  which 
had  dropped  to  about  7,0  percent  In  July  and 
Aug\ist,  moved  back  up  to  7.9  percent  in 
September.  Tlie  increase  was  primarily  at- 
tributable to  a  substantial  rise  in  the  r.i'e 
for  nonwhite  women. 


TABLE  A  [-EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

(In  Uiousands] 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Employmenl  status,  ?ge,  and  z^x 


TOTAL 

Total  labor  force. 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employed 

Agriculture 

Nonagricultural  Industries 

On  B»rt  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Usually  work  full  time 

Usually  worli  part  time 

Unemployed 


September 

August 

September 

September 

August 

July 
1967 

June 

May 

1967 

1967 

1966 

1967 

1967 

1967 

1967 

80,982 

82,571 

78,982 

81,259 

81,160 

80. 954 

80, 681 

79,645 

77, 626 

79,112 

75,753 

77.803 

77,701 

77,  505 

77,237 

76.189 

74.631 

76, 170 

73.248 

74.625 

74,718 

74,489 

74,147 

73,289 

3,931 

4,378 

4,186 

3,676 

3.992 

3,856 

3  7P7 

3.652 

70,700 

71,792 

69,063 

70. 949 

70, 726 

70,  633 

70. 420 

69,637 

1  883 

2,175 

1,564 

1.977 

1,855 

2,011 

1,939 

1,539 

1,073 

1,012 

841 

1,081 

992 

1,058 

1,072 

910 

810 

1,163 

723 

896 

863 

953 

867 

629 

2,895 

2.942 

2.505 

3,178 

2,933 

3,016 

3,090 

2,900 
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Seascnnally  adjusted 


Employment  status,  age,  and  sex 


SpptMtiber 
1967 


August 

1967 


September 

1%6  Srp'.eTiter 

1967 


Aijgust 
1967 


i%7 


June 
1967 


May 
1967 


MEN,  20  YEARS  AND  OVER 

45,600 

Civilian  labor  force 44.761 

Employed 2,934 

Agriculture        -..-...-- "  41  ga; 

Nonagricultural  industries 'gjg 

Unemployed 

WOMEN,  20  YEARS  AND  OVER 

25,903 

Civilian  labor  force 24,615 

Employed 638 

Agriculture t-:;--:- 23,978 

Nonagricultural  industries j^287 

Unemployed 

BOTH  SEXES.  16  TO  19  YEARS 

6.024 

Civilian  labor  force _  5_254 

Employ«d 369 

Agriculture -.-■■:■ 4,886 

Nonagricultural  industries 759 

Unemployed 


45, 955 

44.969 

2,909 

42.060 

986 


24,948 

23.892 

802 

23,090 

1,055 


8,209 
7.309 

667 
6,641 

900 


44,851 

43.980 

2.996 

40.984 

871 


24, 829 
23.873 

803 
23.069 

956 


6,072 
5,396 

386 

5.009 

676 


45,476 
44,435 

2.806 
41.629 

1.041 


26,051 

24,781 

512 

24.269 

1,270 


6,276 
5,409 

358 
5,051 

867 


45,559 
44,479 

2.835 
41,644 

1,080 


25,557 
24,558 

705 
23, 853 

999 


6.585 
5,681 

452 
5,229 

904 


45.433 
44,338 

2,791 
41,547 

1,095 


25.516 
24.421 

624 

23.797 

1.095 


6.556 
5.730 

441 
5,289 

826 


45,314 
44,156 

2,726 
41,430 

1.158 


25.177 

24.094 

581 

23.513 

1,083 


6.746 
5,897 

420 
5,477 

849 


45.021 
43.922 

2.753 
41.169 

1.099 


24,730 

23,773 

537 

23,236 

957 


6.438 
5,594 

362 
5.232 

844 


TABLE  A-2.-UNEMPL0YED  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  BY  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

|ln  thousands] 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Duration  of  unemployment 


September 
1967 


August 
1967 


September ; — 

1966  September 


1967 


August 
1967 


July 
1967 


Jane 
1967 


May 
1967 


Less  than  5  weeks 

6  to  14  weeks 

15  weeks  and  over 

15  to  26  weeks  .... 

27  weeks  and  over. 


1,810 
715 
370 
226 
144 


1.537 

1.037 

367 

166 

201 


1,487 
613 
405 
226 

179 


1.889 
945 
437 
278 
159 


1,560 
946 
441 
231 
210 


1,805 
876 
435 
265 
170 


1.649 

1,371 

919 

877 

m 

414 

298 

zn 

146 

143 

TABLE  A^3.-MAJ0R  UNEMPLOYMENT  INDICATORS  (PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER) 


Thousand  of  persons 

unemployed 


Seasonally  adjusted  rates  of  unemployment 


Selected  categories 


September 
1967 


September 

i%6 


September 
1967 


August 
1957 


July 
1967 


June 
1967 


May 
1967 


September 
1966 


2,895 

Total  (all  civilian  workers) . — 

839 

Men.  20  years  and  over i,287 

Women,  20  years  and  over 7g9 

Both  sexes,  16  to  19  years -, 

2,269 

White .  626 

Nonwhite .  526 

Married  men ...         2,086 

Full-tiitie  workers "". 370 

Unemployed  15  vyeeks  and  over '.'".'.'.'. 891 

Slate  insured  ' --- ]"'_ 

Labor  force  time  lost- " '" 

OCCUPATION  920 

White-collar  workers - ".  239 

Professional  and  managerial ".'".7—.  <95 

Clerical  workers — '  186 

Sales  workers "'..  1.067 

Blue-collar  workers.- "'  157 

Craftsmen  and  loremen - '\_\  673 

Operatives.. * [  237 

Nonfarm  laborers - '.'.."'.'.'.--  373 

Service  workers --- ' 

INDUSTRY  2,208 

Private  wage  and  salary  workers' '.'.... V..'.  '  122 

Construction. " ""11.  739 

Manufacturing 389 

Durable  goods 350 

Nondurable  goods 93 

TransporUlwn  and  public  uUlities 559 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade, 583 

hinance  and  service  industries - '"""1  2''9 

Government  wage  and  salary  workers 98 

Agricultural  wage  and  salary  workers " 

■  insured  unemployment  under  Mate  P^'™^",  ^^f/^^,',  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
:Man-(iours  lost  by  the  unemployed  and  persons  on  part  time  \^i  ecoiwnin. 
cent  of  potentially  avaiiable  labor  toice  man-hours. 


2.505 


871 
956 
676 


4,1 

2,3 
4.9 
13.8 

3,8 

2.4 
3.9 
13.7 

3.9 

2.4 
4.3 
12.6 

1,954 
550 
542 

1,903 
405 
756 


795 
256 
407 
132 
918 
179 
513 
226 
387 


1,795 
190 
576 
290 
285 
74 
467 
469 
247 
58 


3.6 
7.9 
1.8 
3.8 
.6 
2.4 
4,6 


2.5 
1.3 
3.7 
4.1 
4.6 
2.2 
5.4 
8.1 
5,1 


4,2 
5.4 

4.1 
3.7 
4,5 

2,4 
5,1 
4  0 

2.  i 

11  1 


3.5 
6.9 
2.0 
3,6 
.6 
2,7 
4.3 


2.2 
1.1 
3.4 
3.2 
4.4 
2.4 
4.8 
7.8 
4.1 


3.9 
7.1 
3.8 
3.4 
4.5 
2.6 
4.2 
3.5 
1.5 
7.1 


3.5 
7.2 
1.8 
3.6 
.6 
2.8 
4.3 


2.2 
1.2 
3.2 
3.7 
4.7 
2.3 
5.4 
8.0 
4.5 


4.1 
7.6 

4.0 
4.1 
4.0 
2.4 
4.4 
3.5 
1.7 
7.2 


4.0 

2.6 
4.3 
12.6^ 

3.5 
7.8 
2.0 
3.9 
.6 
2.6 
4.5 


2.2 
1.2 
3.2 
3.8 
4.7 
2.8 
5.1 
7.8 
4.3 


4.0 
8.6 

3.9 
3.6 
4.3 
2.9 
4.1 
3.3 
2.1 
7.8 


3.8 

2.4 
3.9 
13.1 

TT 
7.8 
1.9 
3.5 
.5 
2.7 
3.8 


1.9 
1.3 
2.5 
Z.5 
4.6 
2.8 
4.9 
8.3 
4.1 


3.9 
7.8 
3.9 
3.8 
4.0 
2.7 
3.6 
3.5 
1.7 
6.3 


3.7 


2.4 
3.8 
12.9 

T2 
7.2 
1.9 
3.4 
.6 
2.2 
4.2 


2.3 
1.4 
3.2 
3.0 
4.1 
2.5 
4.2 
7.7 
4.4 


3.8 
8.5 
3.2 
2.9 
3.7 
2.0 
4.5 
3.4 
2.3 
6.2 


•  Includes  minmt  not  sttown  separately. 
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TABLE  A-4.-FULL-  AND  PART-TIME  STATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  UBOR  FORCE,  SEPTEMBER  1967 

[Thousands  of  persons] 


October  12,  1967 


Full-  and  part-time  employment  status 


Total 


Men,  20  and  over      Women,  20  and 
over 


FUa  TIME 
Civilian  labor  force - 

Employed: 

Full-time  schedules 

Part  time  for  economic  reasons 

Unemployed.  lool(ing  for  full-time  work , 

Unemployment  rate 

PART  TIME 
CIvlliin  labor  force 

Employed  (voluntary  part  time) 

Unemployed,  looking  lor  part-time  work 

Unemployment  rale 


67,950 


63.747 
2,117 
2.086 


3.1 


9.576 


8,767 
809 


43,845 

42,154 
932 
759 

1.7 

1,755 

1,675 

80 

20, 799 

18,939 
913 
947 

4.6 

5,103 

4,763 
341 

8.4 


4.6 


6.7 


TABLE  A-5.-EMPL0YE0  PERSONS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
(In  thousends] 


Age  and  sex 


September  1967 


August  1967  September  1966 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Total.  16  years  and  over 

16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years... 

18  and  19  years... 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over , 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over.. 

Males,  16  years  and  over 

16  to  19  years- 

16  and  17  years 

18  and  19  years 

20  to  24  years___ 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over.. 

Females,  16  years  and  over. 

16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years... 

18  and  19  years... 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over.. 


74,631 

76.170 

5,254 

7,309 

2,113 

3,214 

3.141 

4,095 

8,491 

8.%7 

60,885 

59,  894 

47,090 

46,385 

13,795 

13,509 

47, 705 

49, 233 

2,944 

4,264 

1,291 

1,989 

1,653 

2,275 

4,861 

5,238 

39. 900 

39,731 

30. 905 

30,811 

8,9% 

8,920 

26,925 

26,937 

2,310 

3.045 

822 

1,225 

1.488 

1,820 

3,630 

3,730 

20,  985 

20, 162 

16,186 

15,574 

4,800 

4,588 

September  1%7 

August  19« 

73.248 

74,625 

74,718 

5.396 

5,409 

5,681 

2,100 

2,246 

lfl& 

3,296 

?1« 

^2?1 

7,899 

8,522 

8,612 

59,954 

60, 724 

60. 393 

46,439 

46,768 

46.703 

13.514 

13,698 

13,632 

46, 991 

47,479 

47.712 

3,012 

3,044 

3,233 

1,234 

1,409 

1,436 

1,778 

1.653 

1,786 

4,580 

4L891 

39,400 

39,589 

39.566 

30,554 

30.648 

30.638 

8,845 

8.898 

8,889 

26,256 

27.146 

27.006 

2,384 

2,365 

^•♦Ig 

866 

837 

905 

1,518 

1,4» 

1>H5 

3,319 

3,673 

3,721 

20,554 

21.135 

20.827 

15.885 

16. 120 

16.071 

4,669 

4.800 

4.743 

Note:  Due  to  the  independent  seasonal  adjustment  of  several  of  the  series,  detail  «ill  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

TABLE  A-6. -UN  EMPLOY  ED  PERSONS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


Age  and  sex 


Thousands 


September  1967         August  1%7 


Percent  looking 

for  full-time       

work  September   September  1967 
1967 


Seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rates 


August  1%7 


July  1967 


June  1967 


Total,  16  years  and  over 

2.895 

16  to  19  years 

769 

16  and  17  years 

345 

18  and  19  years 

424 

20  to  24  years 

569 

25  years  and  over 

1,557 

25  to  54  years 

1.267 

55  years  and  over 

290 

Males,  16  years  and  over 

16  to  19  years 

1,214 

375 

16  and  17  yean 

188 

18  and  19  years 

187 

20  to  24  years 

206 

25  years  and  over 

633 

25  to  54  years 

481 

55  years  and  over 

152 

Females,  16  years  and  over 

^■Si 

16  to  !9  years 

394 

15  and  17  years 

157 

18  and  19  years 

237 

:0  to  24  years 

363 

25  years  and  over 

924 

25  to  54  years 

787 

55  years  and  over 

137 

2,942 
900 

408 
492 
513 

1,529 

1.199 
330 

1,441 
455 
243 
212 
244 
742 
538 
204 

1,501 
446 
166 
280 
268 
787 
662 
125 


72.1 
49.5 
24.3 
70.0 
79.4 
80.5 
81.5 
76.2 
76.8 
46.4 
27.7 
65.2 
78.6 
94.3 
96.5 
86.8 
68.6 
52.5 
20.4 
73.8 
79.9 
71.1 
72.2 
65.7 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  USE  PPB  TO 
CONTROL  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nevv  techniques  used  in  the  plannlng- 
programing-budgeting  system — PPBS — 
arc  making  possible  valuable  advances  in 
achieving  efficient  government.  Recently 
the  Economy  in  Government  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
held  a  4-day  hearing  into  the  current 


4.1 

3.8 

3.9 

13.8 

13.7 

12.6 

15.6 

15.3 

14.4 

12.6 

12.7 

11.4 

6.6 

5.5 

6.2 

2.7 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

2.3 

2.5 

2.3 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

12.4 

12.4 

11.6 

13.2 

15.3 

14.5 

11.4 

10.2 

9.2 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

5.9 

5.1 

5.3 

15.6 

15.4 

13.8 

19.3 

15.4 

14.3 

13.8 

15.4 

13.8 

8.8 

6.1 

7.6 

4.1 

3.5 

3.7 

4.5 

3.7 

4.1 

2.9 

2.7 

2.2 

future 

potentials 

of     di 

4.0 

12.6 

14.0 

11.3 

5.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.3 

3.3 

12.3 

14.2 

ia3 

5.1 
2.2 

2.1 
2.5 
5.2 
13.0 
13.8 
12.4 
6.8 
3.9 
4.5 
1.7 


3.8 

13.1 

13.7 

12.8 

5.2 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

3.2 

12.9 

14.5 

11.8 

4.9 

2.1 

2.0 

2.8 

4.8 

13.4 

12.4 

13.8 

5.5 

3.4 

4.0 

2.6 


Both  sexes, 
16  to  19  years 


3,306 


2,653 
272 
381 


11.5 


2,718 


2,330 
3S8 


14.3 


uly  1967 

Junel%7 

May  1967 

74,  489 

74,147 

73,289 

5,730 

5,897 

5,594 

2,322 

2,363 

2,201 

3,402 

3,491 

3,358 

8,604 

8,571 

8,420 

60, 128 

59,678 

59,300 

46,471 

46,062 

46,044 

13,563 

13,627 

13.244 

47. 555 

47, 448 

47,050 

3,217 

3,292 

3,128 

1.399 

1,403 

1,324 

1,810 

1,856 

1.766 

4,856 

4,881 

4,750 

39. 468 

39, 266 

39. 177 

30,  534 

30.  424 

30, 402 

8,860 

8,870 

8.738 

26,934 

26, 669 

26, 239 

2,513 

2,605 

2,466 

923 

960 

877 

1,592 

1,635 

1,592 

3,748 

3,690 

3,670 

20. 560 

20,412 

20. 123 

15.887 

15.638 

15.642 

4,703 

4,757 

4.506 

May  1967         September  1966 


3.7 

12.9 

14.8 

11.2 

5.2 

^6 

2.6 

2.5 

3.1 

12.3 

14.1 

10.2 

4.3 

2.2 

2.0 

2.6 

4.8 

13.6 

15.8 

12.2 

6.5 

3.3 

3.5 

2.4 


application    and 
PPBS. 

An  integral  tool  utilized  in  PPB  sys- 
tems is  that  of  cost-benefit  analysis,  and 
within  cost-benefit  studies  the  most  im- 
portant factor  is  the  discount  rate  em- 
ployed in  the  analysis.  On  Monday  I  told 
the  Senate  that  current  use  of  an  unreal- 
istically  low-discount  rate  for  public 
works  projects  is  causing  major  economic 


dislocations.  The  advantage  of  PPBS 
methods  is  that  alternative  means  to  at- 
tain a  specified  goal  are  analyzed  and 
evaluated.  Congress  should  use  these 
techniques  and  Insist  that  alternative 
interest  rates  be  used  in  determining 
spending  requests  for  public  w'orks 
projects. 

The  executive  branch  already  is  wide- 
ly using  PPB  systems.  In  the  September 


October  12,  1967 
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91  i<«ue  of  Business  Week  a  top  official  Is 
nuS  as  saying  PPBS  will  give  the 
presidency  "a  more  effective  manage- 
ment mechanism  than  it  has  ever  had 
and  PPBS  is  termed  "a  revolution  In  gov- 
ernment management."  As  the  artide 
sho^-s,  the  agencies  will  be  able  to  coordi- 
nate  and   allocate   by   "programmatic 

A.ccorciing  to  one  witness  in  the  PPBS 
hearings  Congress  really  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  develop  PPB  systems.  At  my 
reauest  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  recalculated 
benefit-cost  ratios  on  selected  public 
works  projects  utilizing  a  senes  of  differ- 
ent discount  rates.  These  calculations 
showed  that  significant  spending  cuts 
should  be  made  in  many  long-range  pub- 
lic works  projects.  _ 

Mr  President,  Congress  has  the  right 
to  insist  that  the  administration  prepare 
cost-benefit  studies  with  alternative  dis- 
count rates.  If  such  practices  were  done 
throughout  the  Government,  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  optimal  spending  pat- 
terns would  result.  And  most  important, 
if  the  Congress  develops  these  techniques 
we  vnl\  have  much  more  control  over  the 
budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Business  Week  article  entitled  "A  Mc- 
Namara-Style  Budget  Bureau"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    McN.^MAR.'i-STTLE    BUDGET    BUREAU 

(Note.— The  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  LBJ's 
No'l  watchdog.  Is  being  reshaped  to  coordi- 
nate federal  programs  and  to  tie  In  with 
government-wide  systems  analysis,  cost 
effectiveness.) 

When  federal  agency  heads  submit  their 
fiscal  1969  spending  plans  for  review  next 
month,  they  will  find  that  President  John- 
son's budget  referee  has  changed  its  style. 

The  switch  foreshadows  a  signlflcant  In- 
crea.se  In  the  power  of  the  White  House  to 
command  and  control  the  massive  federal 
bureaucracy.  It  could  lead  to  abandonment 
of  some  federal  programs,  to  shifts  in  empha- 
sis on  others,  and  to  new  pressures  for 
realignment  of  the  federal  government's 
structure.  „    ^     . 

The  strategic  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
which  double-checks  even"  agency's  annual 
plans,  kibitzes  government  management 
practices,  coordinates  Administration  legisla- 
tion, and  performs  a  variety  of  extra  chores 
for  '  Johnson— is  being  reorganized  along 
"programmatic"  lines. 

WINNOWING 

Instead  of  building  the  next  federal  budget 
on  an  agencv-by-agency  approach,  the 
bureau  intends  to  focus  on  broad  program 
areas,  spotlighting  programs  aimed  at  the 
same  objectives  and  trimming  out  programs 
that  duplicate  or  run  at  cross-purposes  with 
one  another. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  reorganization  Is 
to  cope  with  the  growing  interrelationship  of 
independently  run  federal  activities. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
reshaping  goes  the  government-wide  adop- 
tion of  Pentagon-style  "program  budgeting," 
ordered  by  Johnson  in  1965  and  now  begin- 
ning to  take  hold  in  civilian  agencies. 

The  program  budget,  along  with  systems 
analysis  and  cost-effectiveness,  are  the  tools 
that  are  widely  credited  with  girtng  Defense 
Secretary  Elobert  S.  McNamara  firmer  control 
over  the  Pentagon  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Its  spread  throughout  the  government, 
according  to  White  House  special  assistant 


Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  •will  give  the  Presi- 
dency "a  more  effective  management 
mechanism  thaJi  it  has  ever  had' 

"A  premise  of  our  acUon,"  says  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Budget  Bureau  reorganiza- 
tion "is  that  there  is  no  longer  any  way  to 
orgTiiize  programs  to  avoid  'bridging'  prob- 
lems The  organizational  problems  of  today 
aren't  box-drawing  problems.  It  doesn't  make 
anv  difference  how  vou  structure  the  govern- 
ment- unless  you  have  a  'Department  of 
Everything'    you'll   have   coordination   prob- 

To  provide  better  coordination,  and  to 
spot  conflicts  requiring  top-level  decisloji 
Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze  last 
month  gave  the  go-ahead  for  a  profound  re- 
organization of  his  bureau. 

-The  main  thrusts  are  a  restructuring  oi 
the  divisions  that  review  each  agency's 
budget  plans,  and  the  creation  of  an  Office 
of  Executive  Management. 

Six  programs  divisions  emerged  from  the 
reorganization.  But  there  will  still  be  prob- 
lems in  meshing  the  gears  of  separate  agen- 
cie-!  "Thev  each  have  a  statute  that  gives 
them  a  niece  of  the  pie,"  notes  a  bureau  of- 
ficial, "and  its  supposed  to  end  up  In  a 
fluffy-looking  meringue." 

The  bureau  has  mapped  out  areas  of  pre- 
dictable overlaps,  however,  and  designated 
which  division  should  take  the  lead  In  pro- 
gram areas  such  as  scientific  research  or 
energy  resources.  The  first  test  of  how  suc- 
cessfully the  bureau  can  provide  the  bridges 
between  programs  will  start  when  depart- 
mental fiscal  1969  budget  plans  begin  ar- 
riving Oct.  1.  ,.  ui 
The  Office  of  Executive  Management  will 
have  broader  assignments.  Its  bailiwick  will 
include:  analvzlng  government  structure— 
and  probablv  recommending  agency  realign- 
ments; helping  agencies  hone  their  manage- 
ment svstems:  overseeing  government-wide 
projects,  and  coordinating  operations  with 
state  and  local  programs. 

REVIEW 

It  also  will  shoulder  special  projects,  prob- 
ably including  a  review  of  all  government- 
contracting  practices.  The  leading  candidate 
to  head  the  new  office  Is  Dwight  A.  Ink,  cur- 
rently Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Johnson's  fiscal  1969  budget  also  is  ex- 
pected to  get  a  new  look  from  another 
direction. 

A  special  Presidential  commission  on 
budget  concepts  has  been  at  work  since 
March  trving  to  hammer  out  a  new  format 
for  presenting  the  'ederai  budget.  This  year, 
three  different  "budgets"  were  used  to  de- 
tail Administration  plans  and  to  provide 
information  on  the  impact  of  government 
activiUes  on  the  economy.  The  commission's 
task  was  to  review  the  structure  and  pres- 
enUiUon  of  the  budget  and  recommend 
needed  changes.  It  has  been  working  toward 
a  single  Budget  of  the  Unit-ed  States,  and 
its  report  is  just  about  ready  for  submission 
to  the  President.  The  commissions'  recom- 
mendations are  expected  to  be  reflected  In 
the  budget  that  Johnson  sends  Congress  next 
January. 

President  Johnson  already  has  demon- 
sf-ated  a  tendency  to  use  the  Budget  Bureau 
as  a  prime  tool  of  enforcing  policy  and  bring- 
ing pressure  against  the  Inertia  of  en- 
trenched federal  programs.  If  the  reorga- 
nization achieves  us  purposes,  the  Budget 
Bureau  will  become  an  even  more  effective 
arm  of  the  White  House. 

Government-wide  adherence  to  the  tech- 
nique of  program  budgeting  and  systems 
analysis,  developed  for  the  Pentagon  by  Rand 
Corp  in  the  1950s  and  Imposed  by  McNa- 
mara in  1961,  will  have  even  more  Impact. 

In     Washineton,     this    system     has     been 
alphabetized   with    the   four-letter   designa- 
tion  "PPBS"— standing   for    'programmlng- 
pianning-budgetlng  system." 
From  its  proponents'   point   of   view,  the 


most  important  effect  of  the  approach  is  that 
it  maies  departmental  chiefs  exercise  fore- 
sight. It  forces  them  to  plan  ahead,  to  Uy 

out  goals  five  years  or  so  in  the  future,  and 
then  to  organize  their  current  fpendlng  plans 
as  coherent  efforts  to  reach  those  goals.  It 
also  employs  computer  t^hnology  to  ana- 
lyze alternative   approaches. 

PBOTOTTPE 

Of  course,  private  corporations  have 
planned  this  way  for  years.  In  fact.  E  I  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  had  planning  and 
budgeting  procedures  based  on  similar  tech- 
niques going  strong  in  the  1920s. 

William  Gorham,  .\ssistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  reported  to 
Senator  WilUam  Proxmire's  (D-Wis.)  Econ- 
omy in  Government  Subcommittee  last  week 
that  the  approach  already  has  brought  a 
basic  shift  in  HEWs  budget-building  process. 

Until  this  year.  Gorham  said,  HEW's  budg- 
et request  was  pieced  t  >gether  largely  by 
just  adding  up  the  requests  from  each  in- 
dividual program  chief.  New  legislation  that 
might  be  in  the  planning  stage  was  simply 
Ignored. 

LONG    RANGE 

Now,  Gorham  told  Proxmire,  HEW's  pro- 
grams are  being  considered  in  the  framework 
of  five-vear  objectives  proposed  by  HEW's 
component  agencies  and  reviewed  and  re- 
vised  by  the  secretary. 

PPBS  ^-ill  not  be  imposed  without  op- 
position. The  system  has  foes  m  high  places. 

DOUBTER 

"On  a  cost-effectiveness  basis."  Vice-Ad- 
minal  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  scoffed  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  last  year,  "the  colonists 
would  not  have  revolted  against  King  George 
in,  nor  would  John  Paul  Jones  have  engaged 
the  'Serapls'  -Kith  the  'Bonhomme  Richard,' 
an  inferior  ship." 

But  Presidential  aide  Califano  has  called 
PPBS  a  "revolution  in  government  manage- 
ment." ,r^  .^  ... 
"What  this  process  can  do  for  a  President, 
Califano  says,  "is  inform  his  judgment  and 
help  assure  that  his  decisions  are  based  on 
facts  alternatives,  and  sound  analysis.  It 
can  show  a  President  how  much  he  will  get 
for  what  he  spends  today — and  how  much 
more,  or  less  it  will  cost  U  he  waits  until 
tomorrow." 


HOW     BUDGET    BUREAU    SPLITS    UP    THE    GOVERN- 
MENT 

National  security  programs;  Defense  De- 
partment military  operations. 

International  programs:  State  Depart- 
ment, Agencv  for  International  Development, 
VS.  Information  Agency,  Ex-Im  Bank,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

Natural  resources  programs:  Defense  De- 
partment civil  operations,  Agriculture,  In- 
terior, river  basin  commissions,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Human  resources  programs:  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Housing  and  »rban  De- 
velopment, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Labor,  Veterans  Administration. 

Science,  technology,  and  economic  pro- 
grams: Transportation,  Commerce,  regional 
commissions,  regulatory  agencies.  Small 
Business  Administration,  National  Science 
Foundation,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
General  government  management  pro- 
g-iuns-  Justice.  Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Treasury.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  certain  government-wide 
services. 

COLUMBUS  DAY,   1967 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  our 
Nation  honors  Christopher  Columbus. 
■We  honor  Columbus  not  just  for  what 
he  did,  but  for  the  kind  of  man  he  was— 
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a  man  who  refused  to  accept  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  the  world  was  flat, 
who  turned  his  back  on  the  defenders  of 
the  status  quo,  who  said  it  could  not  be 
done.  He  was  a  man  who  had  the  courage 
and  steadfastness  to  follow  his  vision  to 
its  realization. 

The  life  of  Christopher  Columbus 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  youth 
of  our  country,  particularly  for  those 
young  people  interested  in  going  into 
politics  and  public  service.  His  is  the 
kind  of  spirit  we  need  in  government 
today,  at  all  levels— Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

Without  the  Columbus  spirit,  we  would 
never  have  been  able  to  pass  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act  of  1965  which  abol- 
ished the  invidious  and  discriminatory 
national  origins  clause.  For  years,  a 
lonely  minority  in  Congress — and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  one  of  them — fought 
to  wipe  this  insulting  provision  off  the 
statute  books.  All  of  the  inside  dopesters 
said  it  would  never  be  done.  But  we  kept 
up  the  fight  and  in  the  end  were  vic- 
torious. And  today  all  Americans  benefit 
from  that  legislation.  We  have  20.000 
friends  coming  to  this  country  each  year 
from  Italy  instead  of  one-fourth  of  that 
number. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  one  of  those  in 
Congress  who  is  fighting  for  national 
recognition  of  Columbus  Day.  And  if  the 
Congress  finally  gets  moving  on  this  reso- 
lution, people  all  over  the  country,  not 
just  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  other 
enlightened  States,  will  be  able  to  take 
the  day  off  on  October  12  next  year  be- 
cause it  will  be  a  national  holiday. 


PROGRESS  IN  NORTHEASTERN 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President.  5  years 
ago  northeastern  Minnesota,  the  Na- 
tion's major  source  of  iron  ore  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
economically  depressed  and  demoralized 
areas  in  the  Nation.  Today  this  section 
of  my  State  is  bustling  with  new  vitality 
and  economic  activity.  The  main  factor 
In  this  upswing  is  the  tremendous  invest- 
ment— now  exceeding  $1  billion — in  tac- 
onite  plaht  facilities.  The  expanding 
taconite  industry  not  only  provides  many 
new  jobs  but  has  tended  to  stabilize  the 
once-seasonal  mining  industry  which  has 
always  dominated  northeastern  Min- 
nesota's economy. 

But  along  with  the  !?rowth  of  the  tac- 
onite industry,  northeastern  Minnesota 
has  also  pursued  a  second  vital  goal — 
industrial  diversification.  Among  the  ve- 
hicles for  this  important  effort  are  the 
Federal  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, the  State  area  redevelopment 
agency,  and  the  Northeastern  Minnesota 
Development  Association — NEMDA — a 
broadly  based,  privately  financed  SI  mil- 
lion industrial  development  corporation 
which  was  formed  in  May  1964  to  help 
attract  new  industries  to  the  region  and 
to  help  expand  the  ones  already  there. 
Oi:e  of  NEMDA's  directors,  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
B-.rschdorf,  of  the  Minnesota  Power  & 
L'?ht  Co.,  recently  summed  up  north- 
eastern Minnesota's  progress  in  a  speech 
to  the  Minnesota  Associated  Press  Edi- 
ted meeting,   in  Duluth.   Mr.   Barsch- 


dorf's  statement  provides  an  excellent 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  combiixation  of  Federal  and 
State  efforts  and  local  cooperation,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  A.  C.  Barschdorf,  to  Minnesota 

Associated  Press  Editors  MrETiNG,  DtrLtrTH 

Auditorium,  September  9,  1967 

You  people  are  better  Informed  than  most 
groups  I  address  on  economic  developments 
In  northeastern  Minnesota,  because  It  Is  your 
business  to  be  Informed.  And  I  suspect  that 
you  have  heard  enough  of  our  walllngs  about 
our  distressed  economy  and  economic  prob- 
lems, that  you  have  expected  to  And  Duluth 
sliding  slowly  Into  Lake  Superior.  Surpris- 
ingly. I  have  found  many  i>ersons  in  the 
Twin  Cities  and  southern  half  of  the  state — 
whom  I  thought  would  know  better — ex- 
I>ecting  to  find  here  a  rather  depressed  area 
dotted  with  closed  stores  and  clusters  of 
unemployed. 

It's  no  wonder  that  this  feeling  still  exists. 
We  have  sp>ent  so  much  time  publicizing  our 
problems  and  shortcomings,  particularly 
during  legislative  sessions,  that  our  pluses 
have  been  somewhat  overlooked. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  talk  about  our  pluses, 
about  the  good  that  is  happening  in  our 
area;  about  perhaps  the  brightest  future 
this  area  has  ever  had;  about  being  an  asset 
area  and  not  a  problem  area  of  our  state. 

Outsiders  generally  think  of  this  area  as 
one  dominated  by  mining  with  a  fair  amount 
of  tourism  and  wood  products,  some  ship- 
ping, and  a  lot  of  good  water  not  being  used. 

Our  basic  Industry  is  still  mining,  but 
it's  a  different  breed.  It's  a  more  stable  one, 
not  subject  to  seasonal  ups  and  downs,  and 
with  the  great  bulk  of  Its  Jobe  at  higher 
skills  and  higher  pay.  Most  important.  It  is 
a  growing  industry.  Today's  $1  bllUon-plus 
Investment  In  taconite  plant  facilities  will 
grow  to  »2  billion  by  1975  and  to  $2.6  billion 
by  1990.  Employment  by  that  year  will  top 
the  highest  figure — 17,400  Jobs — ever  reached 
In  Minnesota  iron  mining.  These  are  not  my 
projections,  but  those  of  Dr.  Eugene  Pflelder, 
the  mining  authority  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  whose  knowledge  of  the  industry 
Is  well  respected. 

We  had  a  $400  million  wave  of  taconite 
plant  construction  immediately  following 
passage  of  the  Taconite  amendment.  These 
projects — the  Mlnntac  plant  of  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation  at  Mountain  Iron;  the  Butler 
Taconite  plant  of  The  Hanna  Mining  Com- 
pany, Inland  Steel  Company  and  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation  at  Nashwauk;  the  National 
Steel  Pellet  Plant  of  Hanna  and  National 
Steel  Corporation  at  Keewatln;  the  Eveleth 
Taconite  plant  of  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
Oglebay  Norton  at  Forbes:  and  expansion 
projects  at  Erie  Mining  Company  and  Re- 
serve Mining  Company,  all  In  a  relatively 
small  geographic  area — are  Just  about 
finished. 

Now  most  of  these  fLrms — and  Jones  & 
Laughlln  Steel  Corporation,  which  earlier  an- 
nounced a  $63  million  taconite  plant  to 
be  built  near  Blwabik — are  poised  for  a  sec- 
ond stage  of  construction.  Hopefully,  an- 
nouncements of  specific  projects  will  be  com- 
ing within  the  next  few  months. 

All  this  taconite  plant  activity  has 
spawned  what  we  call  satellite  plants.  In- 
vestment in  facilities  for  explosives,  oxygen, 
steel  castings  and  bentonlte  alone  has 
reached  more  than  $12  million,  and  created 
hundreds  of  new  Jobs,  and  these  figures  do 
not  include  numerous  supply  type  firms 
which  have  grown  up  across  the  R.'uige;  nor 
the  $12  million  put  into  new  taconite  trans- 
port facilities  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Duluth.  Mlssabe  &  Iron  Range  railroads. 

I  realize  much  of  this  taconite  story  is  old 


to  you  by  now,  but  I  think  It  is  well  to  review 
briefly  these  developments  as  a  reminder  of 
the  tremendous  Impact  they  have  had  al- 
ready and  will  play  in  the  future. 

Long  range  growth  prospects  are  height- 
ened by  copper-nickel  exploration  underway 
by  International  Nickel  Company,  and  other 
national  firms  which  have  taken  leases  on 
state  and  federal  lands. 

INCO — which  currently  Is  sinking  a  regu- 
lar underground  shaft  in  its  exploratory 
phase — is  expected  to  invest  $100  million  in 
its  initial  plant  near  Ely.  This  project  vriii 
create  a  mining  operation  employing  1000  to 
1500  persons. 

Other  firms,  such  as  Kennecott  Copper. 
Phelps  Dodge,  Amax,  U.  S.  Steel.  Cleveland 
Cliffs.  Duval,  New  Jersey  Zinc  and  Newmont 
are  watching  INCO's  progress  very  closely. 

Copper-nickel  developments — aided  as  was 
taconite  by  enlightened  tax  legislation- 
could  become  almost  as  big  as  taconite. 

Wood  products  constitute  our  state's 
third  largest  industry  with  a  value  of  prod- 
ucts each  year  reaching  $500  milUon.  Most 
of  the  plants  are  concentrated  in  northern 
Minnesota.  In  Cloquet  alone  3.400  person."- 
are  employed  in  well  paying  Jobs  in  four 
plants.  It's  a  steadily  growing  industry  which 
really  has  not  done  a  good  Job  of  telling  its 
story,  and  thus,  perhaps,  is  not  as  much  ap- 
preciated as  it  should  be. 

We  are  planning  to  change  that  situation 
somewhat  this  fall  with  the  first  Wood  Fiber 
Symposium  ever  conducted  in  the  Midwest 
to  be  held  in  Duluth  October  11  followed 
by  a  field  trip  into  the  woods  the  next  day. 
The  industry  itself  is  working  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota — and  other  Interested 
firms,  such  as  the  company  I  work  for — to 
develop  a  conference  that  will  command  the 
kind  of  world  attention  accorded  annually  to 
the  Mining  Symposium. 

I  hope  you  editors  will  And  It  worthwhile 
to  give  the  wood  fiber  symposium  coverage 
with  reporters  and  photographers.  I  do  know 
that  you  will  be  invited  to  attend. 

I  said  the  wood  products  Industry  In  this 
area  was  a  steadily  grow^lng  one.  and  I  docu- 
ment this  statement  with  a  figure  of  $50 
million  invested  in  new  plants  and  expan- 
sion over  the  past  12  years.  New  multi-million 
dollar  expansion  projects  by  major  wood 
products  firms  are  in  final  planning  stages 
now.  A  real  asset  for  the  future  is  the  mod- 
ern new  $1.2  milUon  research  facility  opened 
In  Cloquet  August  11  by  Potlatch  Forests. 
Inc.,  one  of  the  country's  largest  wood  prod- 
ucts firms. 

A  vital  part  of  expansion  plans  of  The 
Northwest  Paper  Company  is  the  $7  million 
waterline  now  being  built  from  Superior 
through  Duluth  to  Cloquet.  Industrial  areas 
along  the  way  will  be  opened  for  develop- 
ment with  an  adequate  supply  of  quality 
water. 

The  waterline  Is  our  first  major  project 
related  to  water  and  industrial  development. 
There  will  be  others  as  we  learn  how  better 
to  exploit  one  of  the  nation's  great,  vir- 
tually untapped  water  resources. 

A  good  start  has  been  provided,  we  think, 
with  completion  of  the  world's  first  water 
quality  laboratory  in  Duluth  less  than  a 
month  ago.  This  $3.3  million  national  re- 
search faciUty  will  attract  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  draw  attention  to  the 
vast  amounts  of  cool,  fresh,  high  quality  wa- 
ter available  in  our  area. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Udall,  who  helped 
dedicate  the  laboratory  along  Lake  Supe- 
rior's North  Shore,  called  the  research  facil- 
ity a  milestone  against  water  pollution.  It 
represents,  as  he  pointed  out,  a  fresh  new 
attack  on  a  major  national  problem. 

Water  for  industry,  we  have.  Water  for 
health,  we  have.  Water  for  transportation,  we 
have  in  Lake  Superior,  the  other  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  which  have  put 
Duluth-Superior  in  the  ocean  commerce  of 
the  world. 

Our  port  has  long  been  known  for  sblp> 
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r>ins  of  iron  ore  in  tens  of  mUllons  of  tons, 
Sut  consider  these  1966  figures:  223.5  mil- 
lion bushels— almost  6  million  tons— of  grain 
ihlDPed  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes.  108 
million  bushels  went  directly  to  overseas 
destinations,  and  37  million  bushels  to 
ranadlan  ports  for  transshipment  overseas, 
in  other  words,  well  over  half  this  record 
shipping  of  grain  went  into  foreign  nations. 
Last  vear  other  general  bulk  cargo  such  as 
oil  and  fats  totaled  417.000  tons,  and  gener.il 
tvpe  of  cargo  which,  of  course,  requires  more 
handling  and  creates  more  payroll,  totaled 
108  500  tons.  These  tonnages  represent  a 
great  number  of  the  "salties"  or  ocean-going 
ships  in  our  harbor  during  the  shipping  year. 
There's  talk— backed  with  some  opti- 
mism—that our  shipping  season  can  be  11 
months  instead  of  some  eight  months,  and 
tffort.s  are  underway  to  determine  how. 

In  the  short  space  of  nine  years  since 
the  Seaway  opened,  the  economic  impact  of 
the  port  has  grown  to  equal  a  $16  million 
annual  payroll,  or  a  plant  employing  some 
2  800  persons  at  an  average  pay  of  $108 
weekly,  something  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
plant  in  Morgan  Park,  the  city's  largest  em- 
plover. 

Grain  and  Iron  ore  shipments  are  down  so 
far  this  year,  reflecting  the  slowdown  in  the 
lationareconomy,  and.  in  the  case  of  grain, 
also  the  threat,  and  then  the  actual  strike 
of  grain  millers.  But  general  packaged  cargo 
already  has  topped  last  years  import-export 
figure,  meaning  that  the  most  productive, 
dollarwlse,  of  our  shipping  continues  to 
grow  appreciably. 

Water  for  recreation  and  tourism  we 
have— in  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior— 
which  we  claim  is  the  nation's  most  scenic 
cjrive — and  in  13  thousand,  maybe  14  thou- 
sand lakes  and  streams. 

We  haven't  done  as  much,  by  far,  as  we 
can  with  our  recreational  resources  which 
also  Include  our  forests,  and  the  attraction 
of  great  iron  mines  and  taconite  plants,  an 
ocean  port,  and  healthy  enjoyable  weather. 
But  we  are  learning  some  lessons  from  near- 
by states  and  from  New  England  that  tourism 
Is  mighty  big  business,  and  produces  nearly 
100  percent  new  dollars  since  little  if  any 
expansion  of  municipal  services  Is  needed  to 
serve  the  visitor. 

We  need — and  we  are  preparing  to  stimu- 
late-more luxury  resorts  such  as  Sugar  Hills. 
Lutsen,  and  Quadna  Mountain  where  year 
around  outdoor  leisure  pursuits  are  offered 
to  an  increasingly  growing  number  of  fami- 
lies wanting  to  participate  In.  rather  than 
simply  watch,  sports. 

A  feasibililv  study  for  a  luxury  all-season 
resort  near  Elv  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unique  attraction  of  the  wilderness,  canoe 
country  has  been  completed.  Such  a  resort 
win  be  built.  It  will  create  business— as  lux- 
ury resorts  all  over  have  done — for  smaller, 
more  modest  resorts,  and  help  form  a  broader 
base  for  a  visitor  season  that  is  year  around. 
This  Industry  Is  estimated  to  be  a  $50  mlllion- 
a  year  one  now  In  our  area.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  double  or  even  triple  that  sum. 

There  is  a  new  dimension  to  our  visitor  In- 
dustry—you have  seen  it  and  are  now  en- 
joying It — our  $6 '2  million  arena-auditorium. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  functional 
facilities  of  Its  kind  In  the  country,  and  has 
lifted  us  literally  Into  the  big  leagues  of  the 
convention  business. 

Joe  Sturckler.  the  arena-arditorlum  man- 
ager who  has  had  wide  experience  in  his 
field,  figured  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
facility,  ending  only  last  month,  it  has 
pumped  more  than  $8  million  into  the 
Duluth-Superior  economy.  I  think  his  figure 
is  too  conservative,  based  upon  attendance 
of  780,000  persons  at  arena-auditorium 
events. 

He  thinks,  and  I  heartedly  agree  with  him 
that  we  are  Just  getting  started.  We  can  now 
handle  national  and  regional  conventions 
whfre  before  we  could  handle  only  the  more 


modestly-sized  sUte  convention  groups.  We 
can  attract  the  biggest  names  In  show  busi- 
ness, in  sports.  In  entertainment. 

Believe  It  or  not.  more  than  900  persons 
came  up  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  hear  and 
see  Andy  Williams  this  summer.  At  least  that 
many  will  be  coming  to  hear  Jack  Benny  next 
Friday  when  he  helps  celebrate  the  arena-au- 
ditorium's first  birthday. 

Ice  Capades.  considered  the  worlds  finest 
ice  show,  is  so  enthralled  with  Duluth  and 
this  facilltv.  that  it  has  signed  a  five-year 
contract  to  create  and  rehearse  Us  new  shows 
and  have  here  each  year  its  world  premiere. 
We  are  having  Grand  Opera  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Metropolitan  Opera.  Rob- 
ert Merrill  helped  open  the  arena-auditorium 
last  vear,  Oiu-  symphony  orchestra  is  at- 
tracting the  finest  stars  for  performances. 

We  have  had  the  Harlem  Globe  Trotters  in 
basketball,  major  college  hockey,  top  rodeo, 
teen  singing  idols  and  bands,  circuses — which 
shortly  will  include  the  Barnum  and  Bailey 
circus— all  drawing  thousands  of  people  to 
Duluth, 

Restaurants,  supper  clubs,  stores,  service 
stations,  hotels  and  motels,  report  a  notice- 
able surge  in  business  since  the  arena-audi- 
torium opened  to  attest  to  its  economic  Im- 
pact. 

But  the  arena-auditorivim  has  meant  much 
more  than  that  to  Duluth  In  my  opinion.  It 
has  been  a  project  which  has  aroused  con- 
siderable civic  pride  in  our  citizenry  and 
helped  revive  a  strong  spirit,  a  new  confi- 
dence in  our  people. 

The  same  people  who  generally  were  fault 
finding  and  negative  about  almost  anything 
In  Duluth  are  willing  today  to  tackle  and  are 
tackling  all  kinds  of  community  projects. 

One  example  is  the  small  group  of  busi- 
ness leaders  who  took  on  the  task  of  de- 
veloping the  downtown  urban  renewal  area. 
They  have  succeeded  in  attracting  a  new 
television-radio  studio,  future  expansion  of 
Bud's  own  newspaper  plant,  a  new  $3.6  mil- 
lion motor  hot.el  to  be  called  the  Radisson- 
Duluth — a  high  rise  apartment  building  not 
yet  formally  announced. 

This  same  group  is  taking  on  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  downtown  parking,  and  develop- 
ment of  an  entire  central  business  district 
block  into  a  new  merchandising  complex. 

Another  example  is  the  astounding  nxim- 
ber  of  beautlfication  projects  developed  by 
individuals  and  private  groups,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Mall,  the  flowers  and  shrubs  which 
make  our  civic  center  of  government  build- 
ings as  eve  catching  as  any,  any  number  of 
traffic  seisaratlon  triangles  and  boulevards 
planted  with  flowers  and  trees. 

Still  another  example  is  the  lighting  of  our 
aerial  bridge  paid  by  funds  raised  from 
SQhool  children,  from  all  kinds  of  Individuals, 
from  business  and  industrial  firms. 

New  economic  and  political  leadership  has 
begun  to  take  hold  and  move  the  city  for- 
ward more  than  I  can  recall  in  the  14  years  I 
have  lived  here. 

Unlike  In  many  areas,  our  people  have 
voted  bond  issues  lor  new  schools,  our  edu- 
cational svstems.  particularly  In  Duluth.  are 
constantly  challenging  teaching  concepts  and 
attracting  more  than  a  fair  share  of  teachers. 
The  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth. 
which  this  fall  term  will  open  with  more 
than  5000  students,  will  grow  to  10,000  stu- 
dents by  the  early  1970's. 

Superior  State  University  across  the  bay 
with  2600  students,  will  grow  to  5000  during 
the  same  period. 

The  College  of  St.  Scholastica— relatively 
small  at  some  400  students,  but  with  a  top 
national  academic  rating— is  planning  for 
a  thousand  students.  Junior  College  enroll- 
ment at  Ely.  Eveleth.  Virginia.  Hibbing  and 
Coleraine  will  just  about  double.  Duluth's 
new  technical-vocational  Institute — opening 
soon- will  fill  a  vital  need  in  this  field  of 
post  high  school  education. 


In  other  words,  our  educational  system 
at  all  levels  is  more  than  keeping  pace  in  an 
area  destined  for  the  kind  of  gradual  popula- 
tion growth  which  can  be  absorbed  with  a 
minimum  of  problems  in  municipal  services, 
also  In  racial  and  social  tension. 

We  are  not  relying  on  luck  for  futtire 
growth.  We  are  working  hard  at  making 
things  happen,  encouraging  plant  expansion 
and  new  plants,  notably  through  the  North- 
eastern Minnesota  Development  Association. 
This  is  a  three-year-old  organization  sup- 
ported entirely  by  private  funds  of  more 
than  $200.000-a-year.  It  includes  mining 
companies,  utilities,  news  media,  banks,  mer- 
chants and  unions,  not  only  as  financial 
supporters,  but  In  Its  leadership. 

Our  area  is  still  getting  special  attention 
from  the  federal  government  through  the 
newly  formed  Arrowhead  District  Economic 
Development  group  and  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Commission,  and  from  the  sUte  through  the 
Economic   Development  Department. 

I  think  what  sets  tis  a  bit  apart  In  our 
area  Is  that  we  can  live  a  good  life:  healthy 
climate,  recreation,  an  absence  of  the  kind 
of  tensions  besetting  many  other  areas,  and 
within  almost  everyone's  pocketbook. 

What  is  it  worth  to  have  the  peace  of  mind 
that  comes  with  this  kind  of  life,  without 
the  fear  which  must  pervade  so  many  places 
with  unhappy  people. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  COLLECTI\'E 
BARGAINING 

Mr,  JA'VITS,  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1967,  Mr.  Ir^'ine  Stern,  direc- 
tor of  organization  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  &  Retail  Food  Store  Em- 
plovees  Union  of  Greater  New  York, 
spoke  to  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Indus- 
trial Relations  Corp.  on  the  future  of 
collective  bargaining.  He  pointed  out, 
and  I  fully  agree,  that  if  collective  bar- 
gaining is  to  continue  to  serve  us  well, 
it  must  change  from  a  war  between  man- 
agement and  labor  to  more  of  a  coopera- 
tive venture. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  an  important 
adjunct  of  this  change  must  be  an  effort 
by  labor  and  management  leaders  to 
educate  those  whom  they  represent  as 
to  the  intricacies  of  the  collective-bar- 
gaining process  and  the  cooperative 
rather  than  the  antagonistic  philosophy 
which  must  prevail  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 
The  speech  is  a  truly  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  maturity  of  outlook  which 
responsible  participants  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
collective  bargaining  as  an  institution 
in  this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Stern's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Creative  Unionism  :  A  Substttute  foe  Power 
(Address  bv  Irving  Stern,  director  of  orga- 
nization. Local  342.  at  the  Greater  St  Louis 
Industrial   Relations   Club.   September  20. 
1967) 

All  serious  students  of  labor-management 
relations  acknowledge  that  "collective  bar- 
gaining" faces  a  crisis. 

Not  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act 
has  this  process  been  subject  to  such  search- 
ing analvsls. 

An  analysis  brought  about  by  Its  obvious 
failure  to  resolve  Industrial  conflict  without 
lengthy  and  costly  strikes. 

If  the  rash  of  strikes— (newspaper,  airline, 
public  workers,  teachers,  rubber,  oil,  auto) 
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are  tndeed  an  acknowledgement  of  wealcness 
and  failure — the  question  must  be  asked — 
what  Is  the  reason? 

Particularly  In  light  of  the  Insistence  of 
bargainers  that  they  want  no  outside  Inter- 
ference or  meddling  with  the  process — a 
sentiment  expressed  several  weeks  ago  by 
I.  W.  Abel,  head  of  the  million  member  Steel- 
Workers  Union  In  a  Labor  Day  message. 

Deploring  government  intervention  In  re- 
cent labor  disputes  he  suggested: 

■Industry  and  labor  themselves  have  a 
vital  obligation  to  volunurily  strengthen 
and  bring  perfection  to  our  free  collective 
bargaining  system.  .  .  .  Even  before  nego- 
tiations on  new  agreements  begin,  the  parties 
should  be  able  to  agree  on  steps  to  be  taken 
In  event  of  a  stalemate  in  collective  bar- 
gaining." 

Paul  Jacobs  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations  of  the  University  of  California,  a 
former  AFIr-CIO  organizer,  stated  several 
years  ago  that  In  his  opinion  the  traditional 
collective  bargaining  process  U  "archaic." 

In  his  study  of  collective  bargaining  titled 
"Old  Before  Its  Time:  Collective  Bargaining 
at  Twenty-Eight  ■  Jacobs  said:  .  .  .  "all 
(symptoms)  point  toward  two  fundamental 
alterations  in  Industrial  society  today:  first, 
the  system  of  collective  barg^iining  which  has 
operated  successfully  since  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner  Act  twenty-eight  years  ago  in 
1935  hivs  proved  less  and  less  adequate  for 
the  solution  of  some  b.islc  problems  now 
laced  by  unions  and  management  and, 
second,  an  Increasing  number  of  workers 
remain  outside  the  system  with  very  little 
pKJsaibility  that  they  will  ever  come  into  It." 

Jacobs  cites  as  one  of  the  examples  of  the 
Insoluble : 

"Automation  and  the  particular  unem- 
ployment It  brings  to  a  particular  plant  are 
problems  obviously  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  union-management  collective  bargain- 
ing. No  one  can  reasonably  expect  man.'ige- 
ment  to  continue  employing  uuneeded  work- 
ers, but  no  one  can  reasonably  expect  unions 
to  concede  that  they  and  their  members  have 
become  superfluous.  Xo  one  can  expect  man- 
agement to  absorb  all  the  costs  of  moving 
and  training  displaced  workers,  but  no  one 
can  expect  the  workers  (or  the  unions  in- 
▼olved.  I  might  add)  to  bear  those  costs 
themselves." 

Scoffing  at  the  "obituary  notice"  for  col- 
lective bargaining  and  unions.  George  Meany 
in  an  address  at  the  Fifth  Constitutional 
Convention  In  1963  said : 

...  "I  am  positive  that  the  American 
Trade  Union  movement  is  a  long,  long  way 
from  outliving  its  usefulness  or  achieving 
Its  final  goals  If  any  of  its  goals  are  ever 
final.  We  all  know  that  we  are  not  perfect. 
Our  organization  Is  not  perfect.  It  is  a  hu- 
mari  institution" 

Ted  Kheel.  noted  mediator,  who  has  helped 
settle  some  of  the  most  complex  and  dif- 
ficult industrial  conflicts  has  another  opin- 
ion. Mr  Kheel  maintains  that  he  .  .  .  "views 
the  prospect  of  a  strike  or  lockout  as  indis- 
pensable to  collective  bargaining  and  col- 
lective bargaining  as  the  best  process  any 
society  has  ever  developed  for  voluntarily 
settling  the  relations  of  workers  and  their 
employers."  Indeed,  the  "prospect"  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  work  Is  the  most  effective  strike  de- 
terrent ever  devised  even  though  it  doesn't 
work  100  percent  of  the  time. 

However,  he  notes  .  .  .  "The  bargaining 
process  can  be  improved  and  the  incidence 
of  strikes  thereby  reduced." 

I  suggest  thi^t  George  Meany  and  Ted 
Kheel  are  closer  to  the  mark  than  Paul  Jacobs 
without  demeaning  in  any  sense  the  merit  of 
his  observation  that  many  current  conflicts 
transcend  the  ability  of  the  negotiators  to 
arrive  at  an  easy  and  peaceful  solution. 

I  suggest  further  that  recognition  of  the 
liuiitalions  of  collective  bargaining  would  be 
a  major  step  forward  In  bringing  Into  play 
those  parties  and  institutions  which  can  ef- 


fectively assist  in  reaching  solutions  result- 
ing from  technological  unemployment. 

In  some  measure  such  Institutions  exist — 
governmental  and  private.  These  agencies  can 
assist  In  retraining  and  providing  new  skills 
to  workers  who  become  Jobless  because  of 
automation. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  here  Is  why  the 
collective  bargaining  process  covering  17.8 
million  employees  in  the  AFL-CIO  (up  from 
16.8  million  In  1S64)  fall  so  frequently  in  re- 
solving conflicts  which  are  soluble. 

This  failure,  according  to  William  Slmkin, 
Director  of  Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUla- 
tiou.  has  caused  a  50  percent  Increase  in  the 
rejection  of  contracts  by  union  members  be- 
tween 1964  and  1966  where  the  Mediation 
Service  has  been  involved. 

A  study  involving  more  than  7,000  cases 
showed  the  proportion  of  rejections  rising 
from  8.7  percent  In  1964  to  14.1  percent  In 
1966. 

A  further  study,  according  to  Slmkin, 
sliowed  that  in  most  cases  neither  side  bene- 
fited from  a  rejection  because  the  second 
settlement  was  not  sufficiently  better  to  have 
justified  a  longer  strike. 

Perhaps  the  harshest  criticism  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  collective  bargaining  and  Its 
practitioners  has  come  from  Mr.  Abe  Raskin 
of  the  New  York  Times,  a  veteran  of  the  labor 
beat  and  now  assistant  editor  of  its  editorial 
page. 

In  an  article  In  the  February  1967  Issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  Mr.  Raskin  deplored 
the  increasing  frequency  with  which  unions, 
management  and  sometimes  government,  are 
unable  to  break  an  Impasse. 

Mr.  Raskin  said:  "The  most  disturbing 
aspect  is  that  in  many  strategic  sectors  of 
Industry,  no  remote  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  capacity  or  social  responsibility 
of  the  negotiators  and  the  degree  of  damage 
they  are  able  to  visit  on  the  economy. 

People  need  licenses  to  drive  a  taxi  cab, 
practice  medicine.  Install  plumbing  or  clip 
hair.  Yet,  labor-management  negotiators 
who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
street  without  a  seeing-eye  dog  are  free  to 
inflict  hardship  on  millions  of  their  fellow 
citizens  through  sheer  incompetence  at  the 
bargaining  table.  And  there  is  not  one  thing 
anyone  in  the  com.munity  can  do  to  arrest 
them  for  reckless  use  of  a  dangerous  eco- 
nomic weapon." 

I  suggest,  that  while  Mr.  Raskin  Includes 
union  as  well  as  industry  representatives  in 
his  broadside— there  Is  more  truth  than 
poetry  In  his  Indictment. 

Outside  of  the  academic  world.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  relatively  little  Insight  by  ne- 
gotiators Into  the  social  phenomena  described 
as  collective  bargaining. 

There  is  also,  In  my  opinion,  a  failure  by 
negotiators  to  develop  the  sharply-honed 
skills  required  to  resolve  conflict. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  some  of  the  more 
creative  of  our  colleagues  in  this  field  have 
not  engaged  in  successful  experimentation 
In  bargaining.  These  Include  the  Human  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Kaiser  Long 
Range  Sharing  Plan  in  steel;  the  Armour 
Automation  Committee  in  the  packinghouse 
industry;  Tie  American  Motors  Profit  Shar- 
ing Plan  In  auto  and  the  West  Coast  Long- 
shore Mechanization  and  Modernization 
Agreement. 

These  and  other  imaginative  and  flexible 
approaches  to  labor  peace  have  had  tempo- 
rary successes.  They  cannot  in  my  Judgment, 
however,  have  lasting  value  or  serve  as  guide- 
lines for  other  industries,  unless  the  con- 
comitant skills  are  developed  to  pilot  them 
through  the  shoals  they  have  already  en- 
countered. 

I  refer  to  the  termination  of  the  Human 
Relations  experiment  in  steel,  the  dim  view 
in  which  the  Armour  Plan  is  currently  held 
in  meatpacking  and  the  declining  regajxl  for 
the  American  Motors  Profit  Sharing  Plan  in 
view  of  the  company's  profit  drop. 


Let  us  examine  collective  bargaining  as  It 
Is  practiced  today! 

Management  is  concerned  with  profit  and 
welfare  of  its  business  and  desires  to  keep 
costs  and  interruptions  to  a  minimum. 

Union  leaders,  understandably,  desire  high- 
er wages,  better  benefits  and  Improved  work- 
ing conditions  for  our  members. 

In  fact,  our  collective  bargaining  Is  a  trans- 
action which  determines  the  price  of  labor 
services  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
labor's  employment — for  a  specified  time. 

In  the  main,  contract  resolutions  are  ar- 
rived at  through  the  use  of  power,  threats  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  all  of  which  usually  lead 
to  compromises. 

As  presently  practiced  certain  types  of 
skills,  of  course,  are  necessary.  Including  the 
development  of  strategy  and  tactics  in  the 
deployment  of  power  toward  reaching  desired 
goals. 

However,  the  rough  give  and  take  of  nego- 
tiations seldoni  provides  lasting  solutions 
which  carry  over  to  the  next  contract. 

Each  post-contract  period  is  devoted, 
either  by  one  side  or  the  other,  to  Jockeying 
in  an  effort  to  remedy  real  or  Imagined  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  other  side. 

The  union's  jrotn  is  considered  manage- 
ment's loss. 

A  management's  victory  on  the  other  hand, 
firms  up  the  resolve  of  the  union  to  make 
the  ne.\t  go-to  an  Armegeddon  for  its  op- 
ponent. 

In  this  context  labor-management  rela- 
tions and  collective  bargaining  are  a  struggle 
for  power  between  contending  parties. 

The  assumption  of  the  opponents  is  that 
their  major  objectives  are  In  conflict  and 
their  common  interests  are  narrow  in  scope. 

This  Win-Lose-Power  relationship  In  which 
one  side  gains  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  I  suggest,  Ues  at  the  heart  of  the 
failures  of  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

If  my  belief  Is  true,  then  what  Is  to  be 
done? 

Are  solutions  such  as  the  Himaan  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  Kaiser  Long  Range 
Sharing  Plan,  the  answer? 

Is  the  UAW-Amerlcan  Motors  Profit  Shar- 
ing the  path  to  peaceful  labor  relations? 

Is  the  West  Coast  Longshore  pact  or  the 
Armour  automation  concept  the  formula  for 
other  industries? 

These,  I  admit,  are  all  imaginative  solu- 
tions by  creative  practitioners  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process. 

They  may  even  assist  in  solving  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  negotiators  In 
other  industries. 

However,  I  wotild  suggest  what  Is  most 
urgently  required  Is  a  comprehensive  undcr- 
stp.nding  of  the  ramifications  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  and  development  of 
people-handling  skills  by  union  and  Industry 
bargainers. 

Such  understanding  and  skills  would  help 
to  avoid  the  Wln-Lose-Power  traps  which 
result  In  so  many  fruitless  and  costly  strikes 
of  no  benefit  to  either  side. 

Such  understanding  and  skills  would  not 
be  a  panacea  to  remedy  the  social  problem 
of  technological  unemployment  noted  earlier 
In  Paul  Jacobs  critique — although  It  would 
help  identify  problems  so  the  solutions  may 
be  sought  In  the  political  arena,  where  they 
belong. 

Not  only  would  it  help  clarify  and  define 
the  area  and  scope  of  collective  bargaining 
It  would  also  help  eliminate  the  "armed 
truces"   which  exist  between  contracts. 

What  is  also  needed,  I  suggest.  Is  a  re- 
education of  the  constituencies  affected  by 
collective  bargaining. 

My  own  experience  in  this  regard  can  help 
clarify  such  need. 

In  one  of  my  first  ventures  In  collective 
bargaining  I  noted  with  concern  the  vigor 
of  the  language  and  table  thumping  but  the 
virtual  absence  of  discussion  and  persuasion 
based  on  relevant  facts. 
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It  did  not  take  too  long  to  conclude  that 
hnth  the  union  and  management  negotiators 
^«e  more  concerned  with  satisfjing  what 
;v,PV  thought  were  their  constituents'  demand 
for  toughness  than  In  reaching  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement. 

Both  sides  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
the  opposite  side  had  raised  a  point  which 
warranted  examination  and  perhaps  would 
benefit  both  sides.  It  was  also  apparent  both 
felt  this  would  diminish  the  "hero"  role  both 
sides  wanted  to  play  in  front  of  their  com- 

""rsettlement,  of  course,  was  finally  reached, 
t5Ut  With  great  rancor  and  with  sufficient  un- 
resolved problems  leading  later  to  incessant 
ftTaneling  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 

The  stage  w£is  set.  The  next  contract  nego- 
tiations inevitably  had  to  be  a  knock-down, 
all-out  struggle. 

We,  therefore,  concluded  a  change  in  at- 
mosphere was  required. 

In  the  next  negotiations,  by  Joint  agree- 
ment both  the  union  and  management  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  each  other  In  a  more 
rational  manner. 

We  attempted  to  restructure  our  negotia- 
tions so  that  we  eliminated  the  bitter  lan- 
euage  and  examined  each  other's  problems 
and  needs  in  a  more  intelligent  manner. 

We  attempted  to  understand  each  other's 
point  of  view  so  that  perhaps  both  sides 
could  be  satisfied  without  diminishing  our 
position  and  prestige  with  the  people  we 
represented.  We  attempted  to  create  a  prob- 
lem-solving atmosphere. 

But  we  reckoned  without  our  constituen- 
cies and  how  they  perceived  the  role  of 
negotiators. 

Soon  committees  on  both  sides  were  ques- 
tioning the  adequacy  and  Integrity  of 
spokesmen  on  both  sides.  (Multi-chain  As- 
sociation bargaining.) 

This  made  it  clear  that  unless  a  complete 
re-education  of  our  constituencies  took 
place — Joint  problem-solving  negotiations 
could  not  succeed. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  the  union 
resolved  that  in  the  future  when  a  negotiat- 
ing committee  was  elected  by  the  rank  and 
file  It  would  train  and  educate  that  com- 
mittee in  the  techniques  of  negotiations. 
The  union  also  determined  to  set  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  members  at  more  realistic 
levels  and  to  prepare  in  advance  for  its  ma- 
jor objectives. 

Now  when  contract  time  approaches,  dis- 
cussions are  undertaken  with  the  union  staff, 
Executive  Board  and  membership,  months 
before  the  submission  of  the  proposals  to 
the  industry. 

Sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  thorough  ex- 
amination and  review  of  goals  so  that  ex- 
treme proposals  can  be  planed  down  to  more 
realistic  forms. 

Discussions  are  also  undertaken  with  the 
Industry  with  re.spect  to  the  union's  goals. 

In  addition  we  undertook  an  extensive 
training  program  for  the  staff  and  officials 
of  the  union  so  that  there  would  be  a  more 
thorough  under=;tandlng  of  Joint-problem 
solving  techniques  in  bargaining. 

This  Involved  restructuring  the  union  to 
eiiminate  the  "boss"  concept  and  substitut- 
ing team  leadership. 

It  meant  developing  new  skills  for  union 
representatives  so  they  could  fill  their  new 
roles. 

Courses  were  held  to  improve  their  com- 
munication skills,  handling  of  groups,  con- 
flict resolution  and  many  other  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  leadership  role. 

The  entire  staff  undertook  a  sensitivity 
training  course  to  reduce  and  eliminate  In- 
terpersonal barriers  and  to  Improve  their 
functioning  as  team  leaders. 

The  training  program  has  been  described 

In  detail  In  the  New  York  State  Department 

of  Labor's  Industrial  Bulletin  of  April,   1967, 

which  all  of  you  will  receive  later. 

The   union   today   has   Us   major   premise 


that  effective  leadership  means  traxmng  and 
education  instead  of  domination  and  control. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  for 
negotiators  is  to  understand  the  behavior 
patterns  in  a  variety  of  collective  bargaining 
situations. 

In  fact  this  type  of  understanding  has 
been  made  available  to  negotiators  by  Rich- 
ard Walton  of  Purdue  University's  School  of 
Industrial  Administration  and  Robert  Mc- 
Kersie  of  the  University  of  Chicago's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  in  their  book  "A 
Behavioral  Theory  of  Labor  Negotiations." 

This  little-known  book  sets  forth  a  Uieo- 
retlcal  framework  for  understanding  the  ne- 
gotiating process  which  the  authors  de- 
scribe as  an  instance  of  a  more  general  inter- 
action system. 

The  book  analyzes  four  sets  of  activities 
which  together  accounts  for  almost  all  the 
basic  behavior  in  negotiations. 

The  first  system  of  activities  comprises 
competitive  behaviors  that  are  intended  to 
influence  the  division  of  limited  resources. 
This  pure  confiict  subprocess  is  called  '  dis- 
tributive   bargaining." 

This  Is  what  was  earlier  referred  to  as  the 
Win-Lose  process. 

The  third  system  comprises  activities  tnat 
increase  the  Joint  gain  available  to  the  ne- 
gotiating parties.  They  are  problem-solving 
behaviors  and  other  activities  which  identify, 
enlarge  and  act  upon  the  common  Interests 
of  the  parties.  . 

This  system  is  designated  as  "integrative 

bargaining.  "  .    ,  ,,        j 

This  is  the  problem-solving  path  followed 
in  the  main  by  those  creative  bargainers  who 
have  come  up  with  the  concept  of  Uie  Human 
Relations  Committee  and  other  imaginative 
solutions  noted  earlier. 

Frequently  negotiations  confront  elements 
of  both  processes  or  mixed  bargaining 
issues— pure  conflict  and  problem-solving 
areas   this  is  mixed  bargaining  issues. 

The  third  system  comprises  activities  that 
influence  the  attitudes  of  the  parties  (union- 
management)  toward  each  other  and  affect 
the  basic  relationship  bonds  between  ne- 
gotiators involved.  The  process  Is  referred 
to  as  "attitudinal  structuring. ' 

The  fourth  system  of  activities,  which  oc- 
curs as  an  integral  aspect  of  the  m^rparty 
negotiations,  comprises  the  behavior  of  a 
negotiator  who  is  meant  to  achieve  consensus 
with  his  own  organlzation-ln  the  one  case 
the  union-ln  the  other,  the  company  'This 
fourth  process  Is  called  "intraorganizational 
bargaining."  ^         , 

The  four  processes  have  their  own  Internal 
logic  and  utilize  the  underlying  disciplines 
of  economics,  psychology  and  sociology. 

I  recognize  that  resolving  wage  issues  wnll 
often  create  conlUct  in  negotiations.  It  is  my 
belief  however,  that  wage  disputes  are  less 
frequently  the  cause  of  strikes  and  work  stop- 
pages than  other  questions. 

More  often  than  not  these  struggles  are 
caused  by  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  goals  of  the  opposing  parties, 
particularly  on  the  operational  level. 

This  is  further  complicated  I  have  observed, 
by  the  lack  of  trust  In  each  other's  motives. 
OLher  major  factors  contributing  to  In- 
dustrial conflict  in  my  opinion,  are: 
1.  Lack  of  long  range  planning. 

2  Failure  of  some  management  and  labor 
representatives  to  understand  sound  eco- 
nomic principles. 

3  Lack  of  maturity  in  negotiations  and 
playing  to  grandstand— making  the  opponent 
look  bad  in  front  of  his  committee. 

4.  Flaunting  an  unequal  balance  of  power 
between  the  contending  sides. 

5  Insensltivity  on  part  of  management  to 
the  problems  of  employees  when  new  tech- 
nology is  Introduced. 

6  Inadequate  understanding  of  the  ac- 
tions, objectives  and  political  problems  con- 
fronting union  leaderships. 


It  would  be  foolhardy  for  any  professional 
negotiator  to  suggest  that  conflict,  strikes 
and  lockouts  can  be  completely  eUmlnated 
from  labor-management  relations. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  equally  foolish 
to  maintain  that  many  strikes  and  struggles 
are  not  caused  by  the  Inadequacy  and  lack 
of  skills  of  the  negotiators. 

Based  on  personal  experience,  I  believe,  as 
I  have  stated  that  If  we  can  convert  our 
negotiations  from  a  setting  of  Win-Lose,  to 
Joint  problem-solving,  many  of  our  tension- 
full,  down-to-the-wire  explosions  would  find 
peaceful  resolutions. 

I  believe  in  integrative  or  problem-solving 
approaches  to  collective  bargaining  and  to 
the  extent  it  is  possible  I  would  urge  others 
to  follow  the  same  course.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  proved  It  beneflclal  for  our  mem- 
bers and  for  the  Industry  in  which  we 
function.  . 

Here  are  some  helpful  guidelines  to  inte- 
grative or  Joint  problem-solving; 

1  Identify  the  problem:  Provide  a  maxi- 
mum exchange  of  information  about  the 
problems  pcrceii^ed  by  each  party  In  order 
that  these  problems  can  be  defined  in  their 
essentials.  The  problem  must  be  formulated 
m  a  clear  and  accurate  manner  so  both  par- 
ties are  talking  about  the  same  thing. 

-J  Search  for  alternate  solutions  and  theu- 
consequences:  This  Is  under  the  assumption 
that  alternate  courses  of  action  or  potential 
resolutions  are  not  immediately  apparent  but 
rather  has  to  be  discovered  or  created.  This 
step  may  Involve  thorough  and  accurate 
gathering  of  information  about  alternatives 
and  their  consequences.  The  parties  must 
attempt  to  be  imaginative  in  perceiving  alter- 
natives  and  persistent  in  exploring  the  full- 
est range  of  alternative  solutions. 

3  Arrange  a  preference  order  of  solutions 
and  course  of  actions:  This  involves  IdentW 
ficatlon  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  both 
sides  possible  in  a  situation.  The  bargaining 
parties  do  this  by  engaging  in  successive 
comparisons  among  alternative  solutions. 

Among  the  conditions  which  facilitate  Inte- 
erative  problem-solving  are: 

1  Motivation— both  parties  must  be  moti- 
vated to  solve  the  problem  and  provide  suf- 
ficient time  to  discuss  it. 

2  Information  and  language— Those  par- 
ticipating in  problem-solving  must  have  full 
access  to  information  relevant  to  each  step 
and  be  authorized  to  use  It.  They  must 
also  have  the  skills  of  communication  to 
adequately  exchange  this  relevant  Informa- 

°3  '  Trust  and  supportive  climate— A  sup- 
portive and  trusting  climate  facilitates  Joint 
problem-solving.  Defensive  and  lo''-"'ff* 
atmosphere  inhibit  the  process.  A  supportive 
climate  is  marked  by  encouragement  and 
freedom  to  behave  spontaneously  without 
fear  of  sanctions.  

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  very  questions 
which  prove  most  contentious  in  negotia- 
tions are  the  ones  which  lend  themselves 
to  integrative  problem-solving  resolution. 

For  example : 

1  Individual  Job  Security  &  Management 
Flexibility 

2  Reviewing  Jobs  &  Management  Efficiency 
3.  Expanded  Benefits  &  Limited  Costs 
4    Institutional  &  Union  Security 
Earlier  I  noted  George  Meany's  comment 

that  unions  are  a  human  institution— and 
so  we  in  labor  recognize  are  companies  and 
their  managements. 

There  are  no  panaceas  which  will  eliminate 
conflict.  And  besides  some  conflicts  are  mean- 
mgful— the  struggle  against  tyrants  and  des- 
pots, the  struggle  for  freedom,  for  economic 
security,  lor  civil  rights— the  struggle  lor 
individual  liberty. 

To  the  extent  that  we  understand  and 
applv  our  knowledge  of  human  behavior— 
to  that  extent  we  will  minimize  wasteful 
conflict  and  deal  with  industrial  relations 
m  a  purposeful  and  productive  manner. 
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THE    20TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
EXECUTION  OF  NICOLA  PETKOV 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
week  of  September  marked  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  judicial  murder  of  Nicola 
Petkov  by  the  Bulgarian  Communist  re- 
gime, acting  under  Soviet  orders. 

Nicola  Petkov  was  one  of  a  generation 
of  heroes  and  martyrs  who  resisted  the 
Communist  takeover  of  the  countries  of 
Central  Europe,  even  though  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Red  army  foredoomed 
their  fight  to  failure. 

Although  many  democratic  leaders  in 
many  countries  displayed  exemplary 
bravery  in  this  situation.  Nicola  Petkov 
was  perhaps  the  bravest  democrat  of  all. 
Indeed,  on  rereading  the  record,  I  can- 
not help  wondering  whether,  in  all  the 
annals  of  parliamentary  opposition  to 
the  threat  of  dictatorship,  there  has  ever 
been  an  opposition  or  an  opposition 
leader  that  can  compare  with  Nicola 
Petkov  and  the  brave  group  of  deputies 
whom  he  led  in  the  Bulgarian  Parlia- 
ment. 

If  Nicola  Petkov  were  alive  today,  the 
lessons  he  learned  would  be  of  priceless 
value  to  the  free  world.  For  Petkov  was 
an  Idealist  and  a  liberal  who,  like  many 
of  our  liberal  idealists  of  today,  believe 
in  cooperating  with  the  Communists.  He 
learned — when  it  was  too  late — that  the 
Communists  exploit  such  willingness  to 
cooperate,  only  to  destroy  their  enemies. 
Nicola  Petkov's  story  would  be  diffi- 
cult enough  to  tell  within  the  confines 
of  a  single  voliune.  Since  I  cannot  tell 
It  all,  I  will  relate  only  a  few  fragments 
of  the  storj-  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
know  something  of  the  stature  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

The  Yalta  agreement  had  held  forth 
the  promise  that  the  peoples  of  the  Cen- 
tral European  countries  would  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  governments  of  their  own 
chosing.  But  to  the  Soviets  the  Yalta 
agreement  was  only  a  strategem  to  throw 
the  Western  nations  off  guard.  In  all  of 
the  countries  they  had  occupied,  they 
immediately  embarked  on  a  series  of 
moves  designed  to  destroy  the  democrat- 
ic opposition  and  to  install  Communist 
dictatorships  under  their  own  control. 

The  Western  allies,  regrettably,  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  their  adversary 
or  the  nature  of  the  game  this  adversary 
was  playing.  If  we  had  understood.  I 
believe  that  we  could  and  would  have 
taken  the  few  steps  that  would  have  been 
necessary  to  persuade  the  Kremlin  to 
desist  from  its  design.  After  all,  at  the 
close  of  World  War  11  the  Soviet  Union 
W£is  exhausted.  Its  economy  was  in  sham- 
bles. It  was  dependent  to  a  verj'  heavy 
degree  on  East-West  trade  for  the  re- 
building of  this  economy.  The  Red  army 
was  heavily  committed  as  an  occupation 
force  holding  down  100  million  Central 
Europeans. 

At  this  juncture,  the  threat  of  sweep- 
ing economic  sanctions,  by  itself,  would 
probably  have  been  sufficient  to  compel 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  to  agree  to  elec- 
tions under  United  Nations  supervision 
in  all  of  the  Central  European  countries 
occupied  by  the  Red  army. 

But  instead  of  applying  whatever  pres- 
sure may  have  been  necessary  to  compel 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  live  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  Yalta  agreement,  the  West  was 


outmaneuvered  by  Moscow  to  the  point 
where  the  United  States  and  Britain  ap- 
plied pressure  on  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition leaders  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
and  the  other  occupied  countries  to  en- 
ter into  coalition  governments  under 
Communist  leadership. 

This  was  the  sense  of  the  agreement 
arrived  at  at  the  conference  of  the  Big 
Three  Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow  in 
December  1945. 

In  January  1946,  Andrei  Vishinsky, 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  U.S.SJl., 
arrived  in  Sofia  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  implement  this  decision  in 
respect  to  Bulgaria.  The  following  ac- 
count was  written  by  one  of  Petkov's 
colleagues: 

At  midnight  on  the  day  of  the  Soviet 
envoy's  arrival,  a  Red  army  ofiBcer  visited 
Petkov  and  told  htm  that  he  had  orders  to 
take  him  immediately  to  Vlshlnsky's  head- 
quarters for  a  private  conversation.  The  op- 
position leader  answered  that  he  Is  "en- 
gaged In  politics,  not  In  conspiracies",  and 
that  he  would  call  on  Mr.  Vishinsky  not  im- 
mediately but  on  the  following  morning, 
together  with  his  fellow-opposlUon  leaders 
Kosta  Loulchoev,  CoBicUst,  and  Prof.  Stoya- 
noff,  Independent. 

Wlien  Petkov  entered  Vlshlnsky's  ofBce  the 
following  morning,  the  Soviet  envoy  was  ner- 
vous and  in  a  bad  mood.  Their  conversation 
follows: 

Vishinsky.  Last  night  I  requested  your 
presence  for  a  meeting  and  you  refused  to 
come.  How  dare  you  assume  such  an  atti- 
tude? Who  do  you  think  you  are  to  conduct 
yourself  in  such  a  manner  with  a  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Generalissimo  Stalin? 

Petkov.  Since  you  called  me  for  a  meeting, 
you  no  doubt  know  who  I  am.  However,  since 
y'ou  act  as  if  you  did  not  know,  then  I  shall 
tell  you.  I  represent  the  strongest  political 
organization  In  Bulgaria,  the  Agrarian  Union, 
the  organization  of  the  Bulgarian  peasants 
who  constitute  85  percent  of  our  country's 
population.  Ours  is  a  democratic  organization 
and  a  loyal  collaborator  of  the  other  organi- 
zations of  the  democratic  opposition.  We 
engage  in  politics  in  the  daytime,  not  at 
night.  Nights  are  better  suited  for  conspira- 
cies, for  which  we  have  no  taste  at  all. 

Vishinsky.  Do  you  know  who  I  am? 

Petkov.  Certainly.  You  are  the  deputy  of 
the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Soviet  tJnion. 

Vishinsky.  You  will  have  to  abide  by  our 
decision  and  Join  the  government. 

Petkov.  I  and  my  friends  are  ready  to 
enter  the  government  if  our  conditions  for 
a  truly  democratic  government  are  accepted. 

Vishinsky.  You  have  no  right  to  formu- 
late any  conditions.  You  are  to  designate 
two  persons  who  are  to  enter  the  cabinet 
without  any  conditions  whatsoever.  Such  is 
the  order  of  Generalissimo  Stalin.  Do  you 
understand?  I  have  no  time  to  waste. 

Petkov.  Mr.  Vishinsky,  I  am  not  In  the 
habit  of  receiving  orders  from  any  foreign 
officials.  I  get  orders  from  my  people  and  my 
organization. 

Vishinsky.  I  have  seen  many  like  3rou,  Just 
as  stubborn  and  as  arrogant.  B\it  you  can't 
flght  against  the  Soviet  Union.  You  are  too 
small  for  that.  We  will  show  you  what  it 
means  to  kick  against  us.  You  do  not  know 
us  yet.  (Hits  the  desk  with  his  flst.)  You 
are  going  to  accept  and  like  it  too. 

Petkov.  We  are  fighting,  Mr.  Vishinsky. 
for  our  ideas  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  our 
f>eople.  This  is  our  trust  and  no  one  is  in  a 
position  to  make  us  deviate  from  it. 

Vishinsky.  Tou  are  too  insignificant  for 
that,  and  history  will  only  pass  you  by. 

In  the  month  of  August  1946,  it  was 
agreed  that  there  would  be  elections  to 
a  constituent  assembly  on  October  20. 


For  a  description  of  the  elections  and 
the  events  that  followed,  let  me  quote 
from  an  article  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dimitrov, 
who  shared  the  leadership  of  the  Bul- 
garian Agrarian  Party  with  Petkov: 

Petkov  now  began  a  campaign  which,  for 
sheer  heroism,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  annnis 
of  any  opposition.  With  the  Red  Army  stiU 
in  the  country,  and  with  the  communist- 
controlled  police  breaking  up  their  meetings, 
the  opposition  attacked  the  government  ami 
the  communists  and  Soviet  intervention  .;$ 
recklessly  as  though  they  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  Constitution,  Pe:- 
kov's  paper,  during  the  pre-electcral  period 
especially,  was  an  Inspiration  to  read.  "What 
our  people  must  show."  said  the  B.Tnner  for 
October  twelfth,  "is  de  I'audace,  et  encore 
de  I'audace,  et  toujours  de  I'audace.'"  The 
following  day,  under  the  caption  Where  Are 
the  Agrarian  Deputies?  It  charged  that  the 
Agrarian  Party  had  not  been  permitted  to 
put  up  candidates  in  25  percent  of  the  con- 
stituencies and  that  of  the  candidates  for 
the  other  constituencies,  almost  fifty  were 
under  arrest.  "Freedom  does  not  come  on  a 
silver  plattgpf '  wrote  Petkov  on  October 
fifteenth.  "Freedom  is  something  for  which 
you  must  fight." 

To  the  communists'  protestations  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  taking  the  peasants' 
property,  Petkov  replied  with  the  most  dev- 
astating slogan  of  the  electoral  campaign: 
"As  the  wolf  cannot  watch  over  your  flocks, 
as  the  fox  cannot  befriend  your  hens,  so 
the  communists  cannot  protect  private 
property.  Electors!  Vote  without  any  fear 
against  the  communist  constitution,  against 
the  communist  dictatorship!" 

On  October  twentieth,  the  opposition  final- 
ly was  gr.mted  permission  to  hold  an  open 
meeting  in  Sofia — without  loud-speakers  or 
lights.  Despite  all  the  restrictions,  more  than 
200,000  angry  peasants  swarmed  into  Sofia 
and  Joined  the  city  workers  and  middle  class 
In  the  most  impressive  demonstration  of  tho 
entire  electoral  campaign.  "Down  with  the 
dictatorship!"  they  roared.  "Down  with  red 
Fascism!  We  want  Petkov!" 

•  •  •  •  * 

When  Georgl  Dimitrov  shouted  that  the 
future  belonged  to  the  communists,  Petkov 
Intervened,  "The  future  belongs  not  to  you, 
Mr.  Dimitrov.  but  to  the  people.  You  are 
not  a  god,  Mr.  Dimitrov,  though  you  may 
deceive  yourself  on  this  score  by  taking  into 
your  party  only  those  who  accept  you  as 
their  god.  .  .  .  Your  program  is  one  word' 
Dictatorship!  Our  program  is  also  one  word: 
Liberty!" 

On  January  30,  1947,  Dimitrov  made  his 
first  direct  threat  to  Petkov.  After  roaring 
that  "Koev  must  be  hanged!"  (Petar  Koev 
was  one  of  Petkov's  chief  aides)  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  government  possessed  docu- 
ments involving  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the  ex- 
change that  took  place. 

Petkov.  Are  you  a  satrap,  that  you  issue 
such  summary  condemnations?  After  all, 
you  are  not  a  god — you  are  not  even  a  quali- 
fied Judge.  As  for  the  documents  of  which 
you  speak,  I  challenge  you  to  produce  them. 

Dimitrov,  Very  soon  you  will  receive  yotir 
doctiments.  When  you  do.  not  one  of  you  will 
remain  in  this  ns.sembly.  There  Is  no  place 
in  this  assembly  for  foreign  agents. 

Petkov,  You  speak  of  foreign  agents  .  .  . 
For  twenty  years,  you,  Mr.  Dimitrov,  were  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  country.  You  became  a 
Bulgarian  citizen  only  two  days  before  the 
election.  You  have  no  right  even  to  speak  as 
a  Bulgarian. 

The  battle  grew  In  intensity.  On  April 
third,  one  of  the  opposition  deputies  got  up 
and  made  the  accusation  ttiat  under  Article 
4  of  the  armistice,  the  Communist  Party  was 
a  fascist  organization  and  should  accordingly 
be  dissolved.  The  communists,  outnumber- 
ing tlie  opposition  almost  four  to  one,  rushed 
across  the  floor  and  engaged  them  in  a  ter- 
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rlbly  unequal  battle  In  which  many  of  the 
oDD^itlon  were  injured.  The  opposition  left 
?Kamber  en  ma,,e.  by  way  of  protest. 

The  next  day  they  were  back  in  their  places 
to  renew  the  struggle.  An  Agrarian  woman 
deputv  charged  that  the  Communist  Party 
was  squandering  public  funds  by  making  al 
o  their  members  eligible  for  the  special 
allotments  voted  to  active  partisans.  Again 
the  communist  majority  charged  the  op- 
nosltlon.  Again  the  opposition  left  the  cham- 
ber with  their  heads  bloody.  Again  they  came 
back  the  following  day. 

And  so  it  went,  until  the  final  arrest  of 
petkov  and  the  dissolution  of  his  party. 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  again.-t  Petkov 
conisisttd  of  confessions  purportedly  maae 
bv  his  "fellow  conspirators."  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  •'confession''^  of 
Petar  Koev.  the  Petkov  aide  who  had  been 
arrested  in  mid-January.  1947.  Koev  had 
been  arrested  once  before,  in  August,  1946 
While  he  was  in  prison  he  had  been  elected 
to  parliament  and.  in  consequence  of  parlia- 
mentary immunity,  he  had  been  released^  On 
his  release  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  leader,  Pet- 
kov, which  Petkov  had  the  courage  to  read 
to  the  assembly. 

"They  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  utter  moral 
and  physical  prostration,  "  said  Koev's  let- 
ter   'in   which   you   become    indifferent   to 
your  fate  and  to  life  itself,  so  that  you  desire 
some  solution— any  solution— so  long  as  it 
wlU  put  an  end  to  the  Intolerable  suffermg. 
.  Contrary  to  norm.T.1  juridical  procedure. 
you  are  condemned  first,  and  it  is  only  after- 
wards that  thev  begin  to  search  for  accusa- 
tions   and    proofs.    These    are    obtained    by 
means  of  three  types  of  tortiu-e:  physiologi- 
cal   torture— hunger,    lack    of   sleep,    thirst: 
physical  tortures— beatings  and  being  com- 
pelled to  stand  upright  fcr  days  and  nights 
on  end;  psychological  tortures— Insinuations 
that  your  family  has  been  incarcerated,  etc. 
"...  I  remained   for   twenty-one  days  in 
solitary    confinement    without    being    inter- 
rogated. During  this  time  they  subjected  me 
to  the  hunger  ueatment — a  bit  of  bread  and 
water  each  day.  .  .  .  The  obvious  purpose  of 
this  treatment  is  to  produce  physical  attri- 
tion and  a  corresponding  weakening  of  your 
will.  At  eight  a.m.  one  Saturday  they  took 
me  up  to  the  fourUi  floor  to  be  interrogated. 
The  interrogation  went  on  for  five  days  with- 
out interruption,  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
The   Interrogator   was   changed    every    three 
hours,    while    I    was    compelled    to    remain 
standing,  handcuffed,  without  sleep,  unable 
to  support  mvself  either  against  the  table  or 
against   the   wall,   without   food   and — wiiat 
was  crudest  of  all  during  those  suffocatingly 
hot  August  days  and  nights— without  water. 
Every  three  hours  the  same  questions  were 
repeated    until    I   became    unconscious.  .  .  . 
My  bare  feet  swelled  to  unimaginable  pro- 
portions. The  interrogators  showed  not  the 
faintest    pity.  ...  On    the    fifth    day    they 
threw  me  into  an  empty  cell,  where  I  slept 
like  a  dead  man  for  more  than  twelve  hours." 
On  the  four  succeeding  nights  Koev  was 
trussed  and  beaten  on  the  soles  of  his  feet 
for  three  or  more  hours  on  end,  with  inter- 
ludes during  which   he  was  questioned  by 
Inspector  Zeyev. 

"During  the  balance  of  my  detention," 
concluded  the  letter,  "I  was  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  I  remained  the  object  of  a  cam- 
paign of  moral  pressure  and  psychological 
terror.  They  appUed  refined  tortures  of  such 
a  kind- allusions  to  the  fate  of  my  family, 
the  safety  of  my  chUdren,  etc. — that  I  would 
honestly  have  preferred  physical  tortures." 
Wheii  Koev  was  deprived  of  his  parliamen- 
tary immunity  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
arrest,  he  made  this  final  declaration  before 
leaving  the  parliament,  "I  am  innocent.  I 
know,  however,  that  through  me  you  are 
attempting  to  strike  at  the  general  secre- 
tary of  our  party,  Nicola  Petkov.  My  final 
words  are  that  only  the  declarations  which 
I  make  before  you  now  correspond  to  the 


truth,  and  that,  If  It  should  happen  later 
that  after  a  period  of  'instruction.'  I  should 
make  some  'confessions.'  they  will  have  been 
extorted  from  me  by  means  of  violence." 

Koev  made  his  "confessions"  and  was 
sentenced  to  twelve  years.  He  ^1"  "^7" 
emerge  alive.  Petkov.  though  he  defended 
himself  heroically  and  admitted  nothing,  was 
sentenced  to  death. 


through  a  rededicatlon  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Bulgaria  and 
the  iJeoples  of  the  other  captive  nations. 


ROBERT  T,  SMITH:  PORT  BUILX>ER 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  an 
account  of  the  trial  of  Petkov  by  the 
Bulgarian  writer,  Asen  Slavov,  who  is 
novv  in  the  United  States: 

The  last  word  w.-.s  given  to  the  defendants. 
Nikola  Petkov  spoke  first.  Again  he  denied 
the  charges  hurled  against  him.  "I  want  to 
deny  the  rldlculotis  assertions,  first  that  my 
hands  under  the  weight  of  my  guilt  trembie 
and  Uiat  I  cannot  stand  stiU.  I  must  state 
that  the  trembUng  of  my  hands  is  a  delect 
acquired  bv  birth,  which  fact  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  been  close  to  me.  To 
prove  this  I  have  submitted  to  the  court  a 
medical  certificate.  Secondly,  that  due  to  re- 
morse and  shame  I  have  often  been  seen 
bowing  my  head,  Reg.^rdless  of  how  unpleas- 
ant this  is  to  me  1  wUl  explain  the  true 
reason  for  this  fact,  whlci  is  really  very  ordi- 
nary and  prosaic  When  they  took  me  from 
my  home,  I  was  not  fully  dressed.  I  did  not 
ha've  a  belt  on  my  pants.  Now,  thanks  to 
your  kind  care  and  bospitaUty,  I  have  lost 
haU  my  weight.  I  am,  therefore,  obUged,  from 
time  to  time,  to  take  care  of  my  appearance, 
in  order  not  to  find  myself  in  an  embarr:i£S- 
ing  situation," 

Nikola  Petkov  continued,  "I  have  already 
told    you   that   I    have    not   plotted   a   coup 
d'etat.  However,  I  have  fought  against  you 
and  will  fight  until  my  last  breath,  because 
this  struggle  is  a  struggle  fcr  the  restorauon 
of   human   rights   stifled   by   you.   i-his   Is    a 
struggle  for  the  Uberty  and  the  very  eiist- 
euce   of  the  Bulgarian  people.  And   if  I  die 
in  this  stniggle.  thousands  of  others  will  con- 
tinue it.  Today.  Uiis  is  a  struggle  which  is 
wanted    within    our   countr>-;    however,    the 
dav  is  very  close,  when  it  will  be  earned  on 
outside  our  country,  too.  Of  this  1  am  sure 
and  it  is  this  certainty  that  gives  me  the 
faith  and  strength   to  endure  my  evil  fate. 
Fortunately   for   the    Bulgarian  people   they 
have  succeeded  in  saving  the  life  of  their 
most  truEtworthv  son.  Dr.  G.  M.  Dimitrov. 
He  has  mobilized  all  the  forces  of  the  nation 
abroad  and  soon,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
entire    civUlzed    world,    he    will    break    the 
chains  of  slavery  which  hold  the  oppressed 
Bulgarian  people  captive.  I  will  die  but  Bul- 
garia will  be  free  " 

When  he  finished  his  speech  a  complet* 
silence  fell  upon  the  court  room.  Suddenly 
the  silence  was  broken,  like  a  clap  of  thunder, 
bv  the  applause  of  two  sweet  looking  ladies. 
■The  daughter  of  the  prominent  agrarian 
functionary  Kurti  Kutev  and  the  wife  of  the 
attorney  Ivan  Ganev,  who  had  entered  the 
court  room  unnoticed,  being  unable  to  re- 
strain their  admiration  of  the  herioc  attitude 
of  their  favorite  son,  were  standing  with  their 
heads  held  high,  and  were  applauding.  Con- 
fusion and  disorder  broke  out. 

I  stood  breathless.  One  cannot  eradicate  a 
peDple  whose  sons  and  daughters  have  so 
much  courage,  will  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
audience  stood  motionless  and  speechless. 
Then  suddenly  pandemonium  broke.  The 
communist  mob  descended,  like  a  hurricane, 
on  the  two  unfortunate  women.  I  could  not 
see  for  quite  some  time  what  was  happening 
to  them.  Knock  down,  kicked  and  trampled 
upon,  they  were  dragged  out  to  the  police 
vans.  Months  later  I  learned  that  they  had 
been  taken  to  the  prison  hospital,  in  a  half 
conscious  state,  from  whence  they  were  sent 
to  concentration  camps  in  Dodrudja. 


This  was  the  measure  of  Nicola  Petkov. 

The  free  world  owes  Nicola  Petkov  a 

debt  of  honor  which  it  can  only  acquit 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  8  years  a  new  ocean  port  has 
been  developed  in  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica—the port  of  Duluth.  The  ocean  port 
of  Duluth  was  made  possible  by  opening 
of   the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway   in    1959. 
Converting  this  opportunity  into  the  re- 
ality of  an  estabhshed  seaport  has  re- 
quired persistent  effort  and  dedication. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  ixirt  of  Duluth  mu.^^t  go  to 
the   hard  work  and  untiring  efforts  of 
Robert  T.  Smith,  who  recently  resigned 
after   8  years  as  director  of   the  Sea- 
way Port  Authority  of  Duluth,  During 
these  years,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  Bob  Smith  and  to  come  to 
know  him  as  a  friend.  His  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
seaway  port  of  Duluth  was  recognized 
recently  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  Sept.  28, 
1967] 
Seaport  Pathfindeb 
Departure   of    Robert   T.   Smith,   the    first 
director,  Seawav  Port  Authority  of  Duluth, 
is  concluding  a  chapter  in  our  experience  as 
a  seaport.  These  first  years  of  the  St,  Law- 
rence Seaway  era  have  called  for  many  de- 
cisions here.  Duluth  has  been  obliged  to  enter 
several  Etruggles,  some  of  which  wlU  go  on 
for  a  long  time, 

CHir  port  was  utterly  new  as  far  as  big-ton- 
nage uaffic  in  salt-water  ships  was  con- 
cerned, until  the  spring  of  1959,  The  new 
director,  a  seasoned  professional,  saw  sev- 
eral threats  to  its  potential.  He  strengthened 
the  forces  insisting  upon  a  really  high  High 
Bridge  and  helped  win  that  fight.  He  was 
able  to  advise  and  assist  in  many  ways  in 
the  planning  and  building  of  the  Arthur  M. 
Clure  Marine  Terminal  here,  a  facility  which 
has  earned  the  highest  praise  from  visitors 
best  qualified  to  make  comparisons  with 
other  ports.  He  was  one  of  those  insisting 
upon  the  two  90-ton  cranes  which  enable 
us  to  share  In  the  competition  for  some  types 
of  cargo.  _        ,      , 

Smith  was  a  believer  In  the  Terminal 
tank-farm  which  has  proved  Its  value, 
handling  an  important  traffic  in  vegetable 
and  animal  oils  and  fats. 

Smith  participated  in  campaigns  which 
got  equality  in  "free  time"  for  railway  cars 
containing  export  freight,  with  the  coasts. 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  He  pressed  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  of- 
fices from  Cincinnati  to  the  Twin  Cities.  He 
got  into  the  flght  against  diversion  of  Great 
Lakes  water  and  for  the  protection  of  lake 
levels— a  campaign  helpful  to  all-lakes  ship- 
pine,  too. 

He  fought  and  helped  to  end  a  rate  dis- 
crimination against  this  port  by  foreign-flag 
ships  He  has  hammered  away  at  the  Injustice 
and  the  economically  self-defeating  aspects 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  toU  plans.  Smith 
ts  familiar,  as  few  men  are.  with  the  widely 
ranging  arrav  of  charges  and  free  services 
encountered  by  ship  operators  in  the  ports  of 
this  country. 

The  first  dU-ector  had  to  be  an  educator 
The  terminal  staff,  the  crews  loading  and  un- 
loading ships,  the  operators  of  many  facili- 
ties have  learned  what  is  expected  of  them. 
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EhJluth  has  ma4e  a  good  record — outstanding 
In  such  things  as  safety,  and  very  low  levels 
of  breakage  and  pilfering. 

We  do  not  get  all  the  freight  we  ought 
to  have.  Old  patterns  are  hard  to  break,  par- 
ticularly for  a  small  city,  whoee  obtaining 
of  a  fair  share  Is  not  very  high  on  the  priority 
lists  of  a  lot  of  powerful  decision-makers  In 
other  cities.  We  have  made  some  remarkable 
shipping  history,  however.  In  a  test  which 
has  no  exact  parallel  anywhere.  Smith  has 
earned  a  place  In  the  history  of  this  port 
and  of  the  Seaway's  first  years  of  operation. 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE :  PRELUDE 
TO  REVOLUTION— ADDRESS  BY 
LEWIS  F.  POWELL,  JR. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  on  Sun- 
day, October  8,  published  in  full  the 
speech  delivered  by  Richmond  attorney 
Lew-is  P.  Powell,  Jr.,  on  "Civil  Disobedi- 
ence: Prelude  to  Revolution." 

Mr,  Powell,  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Johnson's  Crime  Com- 
mission, delivered  the  speech  last  week 
at  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crvn,  DisoBEDrENCE :  Preli-de  to  Revoll'tion 
This  win  be  a  lawyers  talk  about  law 
and  order  and  civil  disobedience.  The  sub- 
ject Is  related  to  complex  social  and  economic 
problems — some  of  the  most  perple.xlng  of 
any  age.  But  there  is  no  hope  of  solving  these 
problems  unless  an  ordered  society  is  pre- 
served. 

There  is  deep  concern  today  about  the  dis- 
quieting trend — so  evident  In  our  country — 
toward  organized  lawlessne.ss  and  even  re- 
bellion. One  oi  the  contrlbuUng  causes  is  the 
doctrine  of  civil  disobedience.  This  heresy 
was  dramatically  associated  with  the  civil 
rights  movement  by  the  famous  letter  of 
Martin  Luther  King  from  a  Birmingham 
jail. 

As  rationalized  by  King,  some  laws  are 
"just"  and  others  "unjust":  each  person  may 
determined  for  himself  which  laws  are  ■'un- 
just"; and  each  is  free — indeed  even  morally 
bound — to   violate  the  "unjust"   laws. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  discriminatory 
state  and  local  laws  still  existed  In  the  South, 
civil  disobedience  was  quickly  enthroned  as 
a  worthy  doctrine.  It  met  the  need  of  Intel- 
lectuals and  theologians  for  a  moral  and 
philosophical  Justification  of  conduct  which. 
by  all  previous  standards,  was  often  lawless 
and  indefensible. 

Initially,  disobedience  tactics  were  directed 
specifically  against  discriminatory  laws.  The 
sit-ins  and  demonstrations  were  aimed  pri- 
marily at  segregated  facilities  and  denial  of 
voting  rights— largely  In  the  South.  But  as 
the  use  of  disobedience  tactics  expanded,  the 
relationship  between  the  act  of  protest  and 
the  law  protested  became  Increasingly  at- 
tenuated. 

Indeed,  as  the  protest  movement  expanded 
to  northern  and  western  cities,  its  objectives 
broadened  from  specific  discriminatory  laws 
and  practices  of  the  South  to  the  age-old 
social  and  economic  problems  of  bias,  pov- 
erty and  unemployment.  Predictably,  dis- 
obedience tactics  were  soon  employed  In 
other  causes — on  the  campus  and  across  our 
country. 

Few  voices  spoke  out  against  civil  disobedi- 
ence. Because  of  Its  association  with  the 
cause  of  civil  rights,  criticism  of  disobedi- 
ence and  Its  tactics  was  largely  muted.  Many 
persona  of  goodwill — including  many  clergy- 


men and  campus  Intellectuals — were  so  en- 
chanted by  the  "causes"  that  they  gave  little 
thought  to  the  means  employed  or  to  where 
the  disobedience  road  would  lead. 

But  all  who  advocated  civil  disobedience 
were  not  so  naive.  Political  activists  and  ex- 
tremists of  all  kinds  were  quick  to  recognize 
the  potential  of  this  doctrine  as  an  extra- 
legal means  of  attaining  goals — and  even  of 
promoting  revolution.  Moreover,  a  doctrine 
which  tolerates  and  Justifies  disobedience  of 
law — Implemented  by  sit-ins  and  street 
mobs — Is  made  to  order  for  cynical  leaders 
promoting  rebellion  and  other  extremist 
causes. 

One  of  the  few  national  leaders,  who  had 
both  the  Insight  and  the  courage  to  speak 
out  against  civil  disobedience  tactics,  was  Mr. 
Justice  Hugo  Black.  Writing  early  in  1966,  he 
said : 

"Governments  like  ours  were  formed  to 
substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force.  Illustrations  may  be  given  where 
crowds  have  gathered  together  peaceably  by 
reason  of  extraordinarily  good  discipline  re- 
inforced by  vigilant  officers.  'Demonstrations' 
have  taken  place  without  any  manifestations 
of  force  at  the  time.  But  I  say  once  more 
that  the  crowd  moved  by  noble  ideals  today 
can  become  the  mob  ruled  by  hate  and  pas- 
sion and  greed  and  violence  tomorrow.  If  we 
ever  doubted  that,  we  know  It  now.  The 
peaceful  songs  of  love  can  become  as  stirring 
and  provocative  as  the  Marseillaise  did  in  the 
days  when  a  noble  revolution  gave  way  to 
rule  by  successive  mobs  until  chaos  set  la 
.  .  .  It  .  .  .  [is]  more  necessary  than  ever 
that  we  stop  and  look  more  closely  at  where 
we  are  going." 

It  it  notable  that  Mr.  Justice  Black  wrote 
these  prophetic  words  In  February.  1966.  be- 
fore the  emergence  of  black  power  as  an 
overt  doctrine,  and  prior  to  the  riots  of  1966 
and    1967. 

But  few  heeded  his  warning.  Despite  clearly 
visible  danger  signals,  political,  religious  and 
Intellectual  leaders  continued  to  tolerate  and 
justify  civil  disobedience — even  after  such 
major  eruptions  as  Watts,  Cleveland  and 
Chicago. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  curious  unawareness 
that  once  lawlessness  Is  tolerated  and  Justi- 
fied it  feeds  upon  Itself  and  leads  either  to 
revolution  cr  violent  repressive  measures.  It 
has  been  said  wisely: 

"Once  you  give  a  nervous,  hostile  and  111- 
Informed  people  a  theoretical  Justification  for 
using  violence  in  certain  cases.  It  is  like  a 
tiny  hole  In  the  dike;  the  rationales  rush 
through  in  a  torrent,  and  violence  becomes 
the  normal,  acceptable  solution  for  a  prob- 
lem. ...  A  cardinal  fact  about  violence  Is 
that  once  initiated  it  tends  to  get  out  of 
hand.  Its  limits  are  not  predictable." 

So  much  for  a  review — obviously  Incom- 
plete— of  the  origin  and  escalation  of  con- 
temporary civil  disobedience.  This  brings  us 
to  the  year  1967 — a  year  of  crisis  In  which  the 
symptoms  of  Incipient  revolution  are  all  too 
evident. 

Two  movements  have  been  emerging:  (1) 
a  militant  Negro  nationalist  movement, 
summed  up  In  the  slogan  "black  power";  and 
(2)  a  radical  political  movement  called  the 
"New  Left"  or  "New  Politics,"  which  hopes  to 
change  our  form  of  government.  The  two 
movements  have  been  converging,  and  now 
pursue  the  common  causes  of  black  power 
and  frustration  of  America's  attempt  to  con- 
tain communism  in  Vietnam.  Both  of  these 
movements  rely  heavily  upon  civil  disobedi- 
ence tactics. 

The  public  Is  widely  aware  of  the  Negro 
revolt.  There  Is  far  less  awareness  of  the  New 
Left,  Its  organizations  and  Its  radical  goals. 
There  are  a  number  of  New  Left  gproups  with 
varying  degrees  of  militancy.  Although  not 
yet  coalesced  Into  a  single  organization,  they 
are  moving  toward  a  united  front — certainly 
on  race  and  Vietnam  Issues. 
Most  Americans— of  both  races — have  been 


shocked  and  dismayed  by  a  summer  of  un- 
precedented discord.  The  great  majority  of 
Negro  citizens  have  been  as  dismayed  as  the 
whites.  Yet,  the  average  citizen,  preoccupied 
with  his  own  problems  and  pleasiu-es,  assumes 
that  domestic  tranquility  Is  an  Inalienable 
right.  There  Is  a  child-like  disbelief  that  this 
land  of  the  free — internally  secure  for  loO 
years — is  actually  confronted  with  strife  and 
violence  on  a  massive  scale. 

Complacent  Americans  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  heed  the  warnings  of  the  militant 
leaders.  Here  are  some  random  examples  of 
what  they  are  saying  and  planning — quite 
openly: 

Carmichael — Carmichael  has  allied  himself 
and  black  power  with  revolutionary  Com- 
munism. Speaking  at  Havana  he  said:'  "There 
are  no  longer  any  isolated  struggles.  They  are 
all  correlated.  .  .  .  The  only  solution  Is  armed 
struggle." 

H.  Rap  Brown— Speaking,  of  all  places,  in  a 
Washington  Episcopal  church  with  permis- 
sion of  the  controlling  clergry.  Brown  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"We'll  make  the  Viet  Cong  look  like  Sun- 
day school  teachers — violence  io  necessary," 
"Get    you    some    guns — (and)    burn    this 
town  down." 

Martin  Luther  King — The  prophet  of  civil 
disobedience.  King  seems  bewildered  at  times 
by  the  escalation  of  his  own  doctrine.  On  oc- 
casion  he  has  Joined  moderate  Negro  leaders 
In  criticizing  riots.  But  he  is  arm-in-arm 
with  Carmichael  and  McKessick  In  slander- 
ing his  own  government  and  in  inciting  vio- 
lation of  draft  laws.  He  has  said: 

"America  is  the  greatest  purveyor  of  vio- 
lence in  the  world  today." 

And  he  has  compared  the  use  of  new  Amer- 
ican weapons  in  Vietnam  to  the  Nazi  testing 
of  "new  tortures  In  the  concentration  camps 
of  Europe," 

King's  favorite  role  Is  organizing  disrup- 
tive demonstrations.  He  is  now  urging  "mass 
civil  disobedience"  for  the  purpose  of  "dis- 
locating" northern  cities.  He  Is  planning  such 
"nonviolent"  tactics  as  weekly  school  boy- 
cotts, blocking  plant  gates  with  unemployed 
Neg^-oes.  and  disrupting  governmental  opera- 
tions with  sit-In  demonstrations  In  federal 
buildings. 

CORE  leaders— Although  CORE  has  re- 
cently received  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, Its  leaders  are  now  committed  to 
black  power  extremism. 

McKlssick,  replying  to  a  question  by  a 
white  reporter  as  to  what  the  Negro  wanted, 
put  It  quite  simply  In  the  classic  terms  of 
revolution: 

"The  answer  Is — everything  you  got  right 
now.  and  everything  you  hope  to  get." 

A  New  York  Times  story  reported  that 
CORE'S  number  two  leader,"  Wilfred  Ussery, 
believes  that: 

"Armed  conflict  between  black  and  white 
can  no  longer  be  averted." 

Father  Groppi — A  newcomer  to  dubious 
prominence  Is  Father  Groppi,  a  Milwaukee 
Catholic  priest.  Working  with  the  NAACP 
Youth  Council,  he  has  organized  and  led 
paralyzing  demonstrations  for  open  housing. 
The  liberal  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Henry  W. 
Maier,  charges  that  Groppi  Is  "trying  to  In- 
cite riots,"  and  that  "rational  discussions 
with  him  are  Impossible."  Father  Groppi  has 
recently  been  quoted  as  saying  "Morally,  I 
have  no  argument  against  the  black  man's 
right  to  use  violence." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock — Spock,  a  New  Leftist 
dilettante,  also  has  joined  those  who  con- 
done rebellion.  Speaking  at  the  recent  con- 
vention on  New  Politics,  he  said : 

"The  situation  in  America  is  desperate. 
The  principal  sign  of  it  Is  the  revolt  of  our 
black  fellow  citizens.  .  .  .  The  founding  fa- 
thers declared  that  people  who  are  oppressed, 
and  can  find  no  other  redress,  must  rebel." 
Staughton  Lynd — Lynd,  a  Yale  faculty 
member  on  leave  and  an  Intellectual  leader 
ot  the  New  Left,  made  an  unauthorized  trip 
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to  HanoL  He  Insists  that  representaUve 
democracy  Is  outmoded:  that  we  must  sub- 
stitute a  "participatory  democracy"' — which 
apparently  would  function  through  mass 
nieetings  and  demonstrations.  In  a  revealing 
article  to  the  New  York  Times  magazine  sec- 
tion. Lynd  argues  that  the  uprisings  In  the 
cities  have  been  "rebellious"  and  not  riots; 

2nd citing   the    American   Revolution   and 

other  h-relevant  precedents — he  Jtostlfles  the 
Carmlchaels  and  the  Browns  and  their  call 
for  revolution. 

Tlie  foregoing  are  only  a  few — If  among  the 
better  known — of  the  leaders  of  militant 
civil  disobedience.  Their  roles  and  views  dif- 
fer, and  I  do  not  suggest  that  each  is  equally 
responsible  for  the  lawlessness  which  threat- 
ens to  engulf  our  country.  Yet  these,  and 
hundreds  of  lesser  known  leaders,  are  men 
deternUned  to  remake  America— not  by  the 
democratic  processes  of  our  institutions  but 
by  varying  forms  and  degrees  of  coercion. 
The  more  radical  of  these  leaders,  like  Car- 
michael and  Brown,  are  openly  advocating 
revolution. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  leaders  to  ex- 
amples of  extremism  in  action. 

The  first  Is  Vietnam  Week  of  last  April, 
when  tens  of  thousands  marched  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  Draft  cssds  were 
burned,  placards  of  hate  displayed,  and 
vicious  anti-American  speeches  made  by 
King,  Carmichael  and  Spock. 

The  Initial  planning  for  Vietnam  Week 
took  place  at  a  Chicago  conference.  Instigated 
and  dominated  by  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers.  The  Communist  line  objectives  of 
Vietnam  "Week  were  to  undermine  United 
States  opposition  to  communism  in  Vietnam 
and  to  ferment  racial  discord. 

Shortly  following  these  marches,  King  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  "Vietnam  Sum- 
mer"— a  coalition  of  opponents  to  American 
policy  and  includes  well-known  Communist 
allies  and  other  luminaries  of  the  "hate 
America"  left.  The  avowed  objective  is  "to 
organize  opposition  to  the  war  In  ghetto 
areas",  and  encourage  our  youth  to  "refuse  to 
fight." 

As  Dean  O'Meara  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  has  said,  many  of  those  who  thus  aid 
the  Communist  enemy  "give  themselves 
away": 

"For  never  once  do  they  condemn  the  ter- 
rorist tactics  of  the  North  Vietnamese:  never 
once  do  they  condemn  Hanoi's  rejection  of  all 
peace  proposals  .  .  .;  never  once  do  they 
lament  the  suffering  and  death  borne  by  our 
forces  In  Vietnam.  These  persons  weep  only 
for  the  enemy." 

Having  attained  some  success  and  notoriety 
through  Vietnam  Week,  the  New  Leftists 
then  planned  and  held  what  was  called  "The 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics",  at- 
tended by  some  5,000  delegates.  Its  stated 
purpose  was  to  create  a  imited  front  among 
groups  supporting  the  black  power  and 
"peace"  movements.  King  and  Spock  were 
among  the  principal  speakers  The  Commu- 
nist party,  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  W'eek, 
was  active  in  the  planning  and  manipulation. 

The  conference,  dominated  by  black  power 
militants,  condemned  "the  savage  and  beast- 
like  character  that  runs  rampant  through 
America  as  exemplified  by  the  George  Lin- 
coln Rockwells  and  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
sons". It  also  adopted  a  straight  Communist 
Party  line  resolution,  which  pledged : 

"Total  and  unquestioning  support  to  all 
national  peoples  liberation  wars  .  .  .  parti- 
cularly In  Vietnam." 

The  flavor  of  the  New  Politics  Conference 
was  summed  up  by  Walter  Goodman,  writing 
in  the  N.Y.  Times  Magazine,  who  said: 

".  .  .  it  stunk  of  totalitarianism." 

Vietnam  week  and  the  Conference  on  New 
Politics  are  chilling  examples  of  growing  ex- 
tremism in  this  country.  The  dominant 
themes  of  both  were  hatred  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  contempt  for  our  institutions.  Their 
goals  are  to  be  attained  not  by  democratic 


processes  but  by  various  techniques  of  civil 
disobedience. 

One  of  the  major  targets  Is  American  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam,  now  tinder  virulent  attack. 
Reasonable  men  may  well  differ  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.  But  only  those  who 
are  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  or  who  are 
Indifferent  to  the  consequences  of  lawless- 
ness, will  deliberately  Incite  disobedience  of 
valid  laws.  A  most  recent  example  of  this 
IrresponsiblUty  is  the  public  demand  by  a 
group  of  some  320  clergymen,  educators  and 
writers  that  churches  and  synagogues  be 
used  as  "sanctuaries"  for  youtlis  who  defy 
the  draft  law.  If  thousands  of  young  men 
refused  to  fight  for  their  country,  as  pointed 
out  by  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times: 

".  .  .  the  power  (of  the  government)  to 
pursue  the  Vietnam  war  or  any  other  policy 
would  be  crippled  If  not  destroyed.  The  gov- 
ernment would  then  be  faced,  not  with  dis- 
sent, but  with  civil  disobedience  on  a  scale 
amounting  to  revolt." 

Or,  suppose  the  campaign  against  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes  g.ilus  widespread  sup- 
port. This  Is  not  an  illogical  possibility,  as 
this  relatively  bland  form  of  civil  dlsot>edl- 
ence  has  appeal  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  dis- 
affected citizens.  But  however  appealing  It 
may  be,  widespread  refusal  to  pay  taxes  could 
bring  orderly  government  to  a  halt. 

So  much  for  examples  of  nonviolent^— 
though  potentially  disastroxis — disobedience. 
But  the  greater  concern  has  been  the  violent 
eruptions  in  our  cities— where  civil  disobedi- 
ence has  reached  its  ultimate  form.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  the  persons  or  groups 
named  above  was  legally  implicated  in  any 
of  these  riots.  Let  us  assume  no  such  Impli- 
cation. Yet  few  can  doubt  that  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  the  black  nationalist  move- 
ment, and  of  the  incitements  to  hatred  and 
disobedience  were  major  contributing  fac- 
tors. As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said: 

"Those  who  espoxise  the  theory  of  cl\il 
disobedience  and  authorities  who  free  gtillty 
violators  must  share  a  portion  of  the  blame 
and  responsibility  for  the  turmoil  In  our 
streets." 

There  have  been  riots  or  major  disorders 
In  some  75  cities  in  1967.  Detroit  was  the 
shocker,  with  43  killed,  386  Injured  and  part 
of  a  great  city  destroyed,  A  less  likely  city 
for  a  race  riot  would  be  hard  to  find.  Detroit 
had  "no  housing  ghetto";  Its  Negro  popula- 
tion was  largely  prosperous,  and  its  race  re- 
lations considered  excellent. 

The  recent  NBC  documentary— in  which 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  participated — contains  a 
frightening  analysis  of  the  riot  and  the  fu- 
ture prospects.  Although  apparently  spon- 
taneous in  its  Inception,  militant  organized 
groups  took  over  promptly,  supplied  the 
.  weapons,  the  Molotov  cocktails,  and  directed 
the  sniping  and  the  arson.  This  was  no  revolt 
of  oppressed  people  against  local  conditions. 
It  was  armed  rebellion  against  American 
society. 

Although  the  underlying  causes  are  com- 
plex and  deepseated.  America's  acceptance  of 
civil  disobedience  was  both  a  cause  and  a 
Justification.  Mr.  Moynlhan,  former  assistant 
secretary  of  labor,  put  it  this  way: 

"We  have  legitimatized  opposition  to  the 
police  and  disobedience  to  law.  Now  in  the 
North  it  has  become  massive  opposition  to 
the  rules  of  white  society." 

The  Negro  militant  viewpoint,  gaining  In- 
creasing support,  is  that  America  Is  "iiTe- 
deemably  racist";  that  Negroes  should  "for- 
get America."  and  that  the  only  course  for 
Negroes  Is  to  bring  about  a  final,  violent 
apocalyptic  confrontation  of  black  and 
white.'"' 

The  NBC  Investigating  team  confirmed 
that  extremists  already  are  planning  future 
violence.  Next  time.  It  is  said,  they  will  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  white  sections  of  Detroit 
and  other  cities.  As  Frank  McOee  de- 
scribed it: 

"These   black   extremists   are   willing   and 


eager  to  risk  a  bloody  showdown  with  white 
society." 

Sharing  the  same  pessimism.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  recently  said: 

"The  black  militants  and  their  white  as- 
sociates are  irreversibly  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  American  democratic  society 
to  achieve  their  racist  goals." 

One  niay  hope  that  the  views  of  these 
observers— competent  as  they  are — exagger- 
ate the  danger.  But  none  can  doubt  that 
America  faces  a  crisis  of  lawlessness  with  the 
gravest  potential  for  disaster. 

No  man  knows  all  the  answers,  but  to  me — 
as  a  lawyer — some  simple  truths  are  self- 
evident  : 

An  ordered  society  governed  by  the  rule 
of  law  must  be  preserved.  Without  law  and 
order  none  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  can  be  safeguarded — for  whites 
or  blacks,  radicals  or  conservatives.  History 
has  demonstrated  that  once  a  society  con- 
dones defiance  of  law  and  due  process,  the 
hl>erties  of  all  are  lost  in  the  excesses  of 
anarchy  which  follow. 

With  these  truths  In  mind,  and  In  our 
cherished  Institutions  are  to  be  preserved. 
Americans  of  good  will — of  both  nices — 
must  act  together  to   assure  the   following: 

1.  Toleration  of  civil  disobedience  and  Jus- 
tification of  lawlessness  must  end — in  gov- 
ernment, in  the  pulpits,  among  the  media 
and  on  the  Ivory  towered  camptises. 

2.  Those  who  incite  riots  and  rebellion 
should  be  treated  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  criminals  and  relentlessly  prosecuted.  The 
Irresolution  of  our  society  Is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  we  hasten  to  put  petty  criminals 
In  prison  and  yet  permit  the  Carmlchaels 
and  Brov^-ns  to  remain  free.  Indeed,  some  still 
dignify  their  criminality  by  Inviting  them  to 
speak  In  our  schools  and  churches, 

3.  Those  who  participate  In  riots  and  rebel- 
lion should  also  be  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
particularly  the  arsonists  and  the  snipers. 

4.  Criminal  laws,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, should  be  reviewed  and  strengthened 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  foregoing  crimes 
in  light  of  present  conditions.  Penalties 
should  be  adequate  to  deter  criminal  con- 
duct and  Justice  should  be  swift  and  cer- 
tain. 

5.  Effective  gun  control  laws  should  be 
adopted  at  state  and  federal  levels:  sniping 
at  policemen  and  firemen  should  be  made 
special  offenses  with  severe  penalties;  and 
possession  or  use  of  Molotov  cocktails  should 
be  serious  crimes. 

6.  Those  who  Incite  and  participate  in 
nonviolent  civil  disobedience  should  also  be 
subjected  to  criminal  sanctions.  Where 
needed,  laws  should  be  clarified  and 
strengthened  with  appropriate  penalties  pro- 
vided. This  is  a  more  difficult  area,  as  First 
Amendment  freedoms  must  be  carefully  safe- 
guarded. But  rights  of  free  speech  and  peace- 
ful assembly  do  not  Justify  Incitement  to 
revolt  or  the  wilful  violation  of  draft  laws. 
Income  tax  laws  or  court  decrees. 

7.  Laws,  especially  against  those  who  en- 
gage In  nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  should 
be  enforced  uniformly  and  promptly.  A  few 
draft  law  violators  have  been  prosecuted  but 
most  have  been  Ignored — especially  the 
radical  leaders  who  Incite  draft  evasion.  Pub- 
lic authorities  have  also  failed  to  prosecute 
the  growing  number  of  dissidents  who  wil- 
fully refuse  to  pay  all  of  their  Income  taxes. 
How  can  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  law 
Ignore  its  wilful  violation?  In  justice,  how 
can  a  Casslus  Clay  be  sent  to  Jail  for  draft 
evasion  while  prominent  self-styled  intellec- 
tuals who  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  free? 

8.  In  summary.  America  needs  to  awaken 
to  its  peril;  It  needs  to  understand  that  our 
society  and  system  can  be  destroyed  Indeed. 
this  can  and  will  happen  here  unless  Ameri- 
cans develop  a  new  impatience  with  those 
who  incite  and  perpetrate  civil  disobedience; 
unless  laws  against  violence  and  disorder  are 
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strengthened,  and  enforced  with  vigor  and 
Impartiality,  and  unless  we  return  once  more 
to  the  orderly  and  democratic  processes  which 
alone  can  preserve  our  freedoms. 

Now,  a  final  caveat.  I  have  spoken  as  a  law- 
yer, deeply  conscious  that  the  rule  of  law  In 
America  Is  under  unprecedented  attack. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  grave  problems 
and  other  areas  calling  for  determined  and 
even  generous  action.  The  gap  between  the 
prosperous  middle  classes  and  the  genuinely 
underprivileged — both  white  and  black — 
must  be  narrowed.  Many  mistakes  have  been 
made  In  the  past,  and  there  Is  enough  blame 
for  all  to  share.  But  we  have  passed  the  point 
where  recriminations  and  bitterness  will  solve 
problem?. 

We  must  come  to  grips  realistically  with 
the  gravest  domestic  problem  of  this  century. 
America  has  the  resources,  and  our  people 
have  the  compassion  and  the  desire,  to  pro- 
vide equal  Justice,  adequate  education  and 
Job  opf)ortunlties  for  all.  This,  we  surely 
must  do. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  avoid  the  mind- 
less folly  of  appeasing  and  even  rewarding 
the  extremists  who  Incite  or  participate  in 
civil  disobedience.  There  must  be  a  clearer 
xmderstandtng  that  those  who  preach,  prac- 
tice and  condone  lawlessness  are  the  enemies 
of  social  reform  and  of  freedom  Itself.  In 
short,  the  one  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
all  progress  is  an  ordered  society  governed  by 
the  rule  of  law. 


ACCOUNT     OF     VISIT     BY     DAVID 
SCHOENBRUN  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  David  Schoen- 
brun,  a  distinguished  journalist  and  for- 
mer correspondent  for  CBS.  recently  re- 
turned from  a  2-week  visit  to  North  Viet- 
nam. An  account  of  some  of  his  conver- 
sations there  with  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
is  contained  in  four  articles  published  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the   Washington   Post,    Oct.    1,    1967] 
Visit  to  Hanoi  :  Pe.\ce  Terms  Are  Set 
(By  David  Schoenbrun) 
Hanoi's  j>€ace  terms  have  been  transmitted 
to  Washington   many   times   this   past   year, 
through    varied    channels,    both    diplomatic 
and  public,  according   to  North  Vletn-unese 
Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Etong.  in  an  In- 
terview on  Sunday  Sept.  3,  at  the  Presidential 
Palace  In  Hanoi. 

The  r»rlme  Minister  conceded  that  there 
had  not  been  any  direct  messages  from  Hanoi 
to  Washington  but  insisted  that  Washington 
knew  perfectly  well  why  this  was  so.  "John- 
son and  Rusk  keep  saying  that  they'll  in- 
crease the  pressure  until  they  force  us  to  the 
peace  table.  Well,  you  can  note  this."  the 
Prime  Minister  said,  "we  will  not  make  peace 
under  the  heel  of  the  aggressor." 

"They  know  what  our  terms  are,"  the 
Prime  Minister  insisted.  He  cited  as  one 
example  the  statement  made  on  Jan.  28  this 
year  by  his  Foreign  Minister,  Nguyen  Van 
Trinh,  In  an  authorized  interview  with  Aus- 
tralian correspondent  Wilfred  Burrhett,  well- 
known  sympathizer  to  their  cause.  The  for- 
eign minister  "clearly  expressed  our  readi- 
ness to  begin  negotiations  after  a  cessation 
of  bombing  and  other  aggressive  acts  against 
tis." 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say  that  his 
"allies  of  the  Socialist  bloc,  and  most  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union,  were  In  reguJar 
communication  with  American  officials."  Hla 
allies  are  completely  familiar  with  his  gov- 


ernment's views,  the  Prime  Minister  said. 
"Can  Washington  truly  state  that  It  does  not 
know  exactly  what  our  policy  Is?"  he  asked. 

"Washington  has  never  made  a  sincere 
offer  of  peace,"  the  North  Vietnamese  chief  of 
government  charged.  "Whenever  they  carried 
out  a  so-called  peace  offensive,  they  also  In- 
tensified their  aggression,  both  In  the  North 
and  In  the  South  of  our  country," 

His  face  hardened  as  he  snapped  out  the 
words.  "It  Is  criminal  to  deceive  p>eople  this 
way.  Peace  Is  not  a  game  of  politics.  Peace 
Is  the  profound  aspiration  of  all  peoples.  I  am 
sure  that  your  American  people  want  peace, 
too.  But  we  will  not  sell  our  fundamental 
right  to  Independence  for  peace.  Independ- 
ence and  national  unity  are  sacred  to  us.  I 
would  have  thought  that  the  American 
people  would  appreciate  this." 

"The  Initiative  for  peace  talk  must  come 
from  Washington,"  he  said,  slowly  and  em- 
phatically, underlining  the  "must"  with  the 
tone  of  his  voice.  To  make  absolutely  sure 
this  was  understood,  he  added:  "This  Is 
categorical." 

The  Prime  Minister,  still  speaking  slowly 
and  deliberately  so  that  word  for  word  notes 
could  be  taken  down  then  said  solemnly: 
"There  will  be  no  reciprocity  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  and  other  acts  of  war.  There 
will  be  no  bargaining.  There  will  be  no  black- 
mall  and  no  ransom  will  be  paid." 

In  answer  to  a  question  calling  for  a  reply 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk's  oft-re- 
peated challenge.  "What  will  they  do  if  we 
stop  bombing."  the  Prime  Minister  curtly 
stated:  "We  have  been  attacked  In  a  most 
unjust  manner.  The  United  States  is  gxiilty 
of  aggression  against  o\xi  country.  Therefore, 
the  United  States  must  make  the  gesture 
required  by  the  circumstances,  that  Is  un- 
conditional cessation  of  the  bombing.  He  in- 
dicated dlmissal  of  the  subject  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand.  "Otherwise,  it's  of  no  use  to  talk 
about  this." 

In  answer  to  question  on  what  the  possible 
nature  and  agenda  of  peace  talks  might  be. 
If  they  could  come  about  Prime  Minister 
Pham  Van  Dong  replied: 

"This  is  not  a  complicated  Issue.  Indeed, 
the  Issue  Is  really  very  simple.  If  Washington 
stops  its  aggression  and  accepts  the  reality 
that  It  cannot  dominate  Vietnam,  that  It 
cannot  set  up  a  puppet  regime.  If  Washington 
genuinely  desires  peace,  the  peace  can  come 
about  very  rapidly." 

The  Prime  Minister  then  recommended 
that  his  speech  of  Aug.  30,  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  Independence,  be  read  care- 
fully particularly  his  summary  of  the  terms 
of  a  final  settlement: 

First,  an  unconditional  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing and  all  other  acts  of  war. 

Second,  recognition  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  the  "only  authentic  representa- 
tive" of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Third,    the    withdrawal    of    all    American 

and  "satellite"  troops  from  South  Vietnam 

Finally,   the  Vietnamese  will  settle   their 

own   alTairs.    "There   Is   no   other   way,"   he 

asserted. 

At  one  point  he  smiled  (a  man  of  normally 
good  humor,  he  smiled  very  little  In  the 
course  of  this  Interview)  and  said:  "As  our 
beloved  comrade  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has 
often  said,  'We  will  strew  the  path  of  your 
departure  with  flowers."  We  do  not  seek  to 
humiliate  the  American  people.  But  you  must 
understand  that  our  country  Is  one,  our 
people  one  people,  with  the  same  culture, 
history,  language  and  aspirations  to  unite 
and  Independence.  To  think  that  Vietnam 
can  be  divided  Is  a  mad  Illusion.  To  think 
we  can  be  conquered  and  dominated  Is  a 
grave  misunderstanding  of  our  thousands 
of  years  of  history  In  which  we  drove  off 
every  would-be  conquerer." 

The  Prime  Minister  Insisted  that  the  way 
to  peace  must  follow  two  paths,  one  that  can 
be  opened  up  to  Hanoi  by  unconditional  ces- 
sation of  bombing,  the  other  leading  to  peace 


In  the  South  by  recog:nltlon  of  and  direct 
talks  with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

"If  America  wants  peace  In  the  South  it 
must  talk  with  the  Front."  he  said.  "Neither 
we  nor  our  brothers  of  the  Front  will  deal 
with  your  puppets  Thleu  and  Ky.  The  so- 
called  elections  you've  Just  held  are  a  low 
comedy.  The  recently  adopted  political  pro- 
gram  of  the  Front  expresses  the  aspirations 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  As  for  us.  we 
completely  endorse  the  NLF  program  and 
will  do  anything  we  can  to  support  It." 

His  remarks  about  supporting  the  Front 
prompted  a  question  about  Just  how  many 
troops  and  supplies  he  was  sending  south. 
This  almost  lead  to  the  end  of  the  Interview. 

In  a  burst  of  anger,  the  Prime  Minister's 
face  darkened,  his  Jaws  closed  tight  and  the 
muscles  twitched  under  his  skin.  "I  don't 
have  to  account  for  my  actions  to  you  or  to 
anybody,"  he  snapped.  After  a  brief,  tense 
silence,  I  replied  that  my  question  was.  In  my 
view,  proper  for  a  reporter  to  ask  and  that  I 
had  meant  no  offense  In  asking  It.  If  he  did 
not  wish  to  pursue  the  subject,  I  would  move 
on  to  another  area.  "Move  on,  then,"  he 
ordered. 

[From   the   Washington  Post,   Oct.   2,    1967) 

North  Vietnam  Insists  on  Recognition  and 

Peace   Role   for   Liberation   Front 

(By  David   Schoenbrim) 

The    Prime    Minister    of    North    Vietnam, 

Pham  Van  Dong  was  his  country's  Chief  of 

Delegation  to  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference 

that  ended  the  French-Indochlnese  War  in 

1954,  and  his  current  attitudes  toward  peace 

talks  are  vitally  affected  by  what  happened  to 

the  Geneva  accords  which  he  had  personally 

negotiated. 

The  Geneva  agreements  were  violated  by 
the  United  States.  They  were  torn  to  shreds, 
he  said  bitterly  In  the  course  of  an  Interview 
at  the  Presidential  Palace  In  Hanoi. 

The  Geneva  accords  provided  for  the  in- 
dependence, unity,  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Vietnam, 

The  Prime  Minister  gave  one  significant 
hint  about  an  obstacle  to  a  new  Geneva  Con- 
ference when  he  pointed  out  that  "much  has 
changed  since  1954.  The  FYench  are  no  longer 
In  the  South,  the  Americans  are  there.  Bao 
Dal,  the  Emperor  at  the  time  of  Geneva,  was 
deposed  by  Diem.  The  French  puppet  "State 
of  Vietnam"  has  been  replaced  by  the  Amer- 
ican puppet  regime  of  Saigon.  As  for  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  only  authen- 
tic representative  of  the  South  Vletname.se 
people.  It  did  not  exist  In  1954.  It  came  into 
being  as  a  result  of  the  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords."" 

He  insisted  that  nothing  could  be  dis- 
cussed or  accomplished  in  respect  to  peace 
without  recognition  of,  and  direct  talks  with, 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  He  expressed 
his  admiration  for  the  Front  and  said  "I  w.int 
to  say  that  the  North  of  our  country  has 
been  defended  by  the  South.  We  know  that. 
If  the  South  had  faltered,  the  Americans  were 
planning  to  invade  the  North.  Diem's  regime 
had  a  slogan,  'The  March  To  The  North',  but 
our  brothers  In  the  South  would  not  let  them 
carry  out  their  criminal  plans.  Now  the  South 
(that  Is,  the  Front)  Is  so  strong  that  It  strikes 
terrible  blows  against  American  and  satel- 
lite troops  to  avenge  Hanoi  every  time  the 
bombers  hit  our  city." 

The  war  has  forged  tighter  links  between 
North  and  South,  he  asserted.  "We  will  be 
reunited  when  the  war  Is  over  and  the  for- 
eign Invaders  are  no  longer  on  our  soil." 
He  asserted  that  he  had  "no  special  plan  In 
mind  on  Just  how  and  how  fast  reunification 
will  take  place." 

During  the  course  of  the  Interview,  a  free- 
running  conversation,  notes  were  taken  for 
the  Prime  Minister  by  two  of  his  aides:  Ngo 
Dlen,  chief  of  press  of  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
and  Vu  Trong  Kinh,  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreigners, 
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who  had  been  assigned  to  me  as  interpreter 
and  escort  officer  for  my  reporting  tour.  On 
my  side,  notes  were  taken  by  my  wife  and 
myself.  It  was  agreed  that  I  would  draft,  from 
my  notes,  my  version  of  the  interview  and 
that  I  would  then  check  out  the  quotes  with 
Ngo  Dlen  to  be  sure  that  we  had  an  accurate, 
agreed  version. 

Our  meeting  the  next  day  produced  some 
surprising  and  significant  revelations  of 
their  frame  of  mind  and  attitudes  on  tlie 
Issue  of  peace  talks.  There  was  no  dispute 
about  any  of  the  quotations,  except  for 
mutual  attempts  to  get  the  precisely  correct 
English  equivalent  of  a  number  of  French 
terms.  But  there  were  spirited  arguments 
about  certain  excisions  that  Ngo  Dien  de- 
manded, and,  most  importantly,  a  long  dis- 
pute about  the  way  I  had  edited  my  draft 
of  the  talk. 

"You  lead  your  cable  to  America  with  the 
Prime  Minister's  remarks  about  our  peace 
terms,  and  we  don't  think  you  should  do 
this,"  Ngo  Dien  said  for  his  opening  remarks 
at  our  meeting. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  tell  you  how  to  write 
your  story."  Dien  protested,  "but  you  ought 
to  present  to  the  American  people  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  the  entire  talk  and  it  Is 
not  accurate  to  lead  with  peace.  You  make 
it  look  as  though  the  Prime  Minister  put 
his  major  emphasis  on  peace  talks  and  took 
the  initiative  to  tell  you  his  peace  terms. 
This  Is  not  correct.  He  began  his  talks  with 
you  by  telling  of  our  war  effort,  of  our  deter- 
mination to  resist  American  aggression.  He 
placed  his  major  emphasis  on  our  refusal 
to  be  pressured  or  beaten  down  by  bombing. 
What  he  said  about  peace  came  late  In  the 
talk  and  only  In  reply  to  your  prodding  him 
on  the  question.  If  you  are  an  honest  Jour- 
nalist, you  will  write  your  story  accordingly." 

He  finally  agreed  that  I  could  leave  my  re- 
port as  written  with  peace  in  the  lead,  on 
condition  that  I  add  a  new  second  paragraph 
with  this  key  sentence:  "This  clarification 
of  peace  talks  by  the  Prime  Minister  came 
after  a  detailed  exposition  and  analysis  of 
the  current  situation,  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  stressed  the  criminal  character  of 
the  recent  escalation  and  the  determination 
of  his  people  to  fight  and  overcome  the 
American  aggression." 

He  told  me  that  ne  was  prepared  to  recom- 
mend this  version  to  the  Prime  Minister  but 
that  I  was  not  to  lile  my  cable  until  I  had 
final  confirmation.  He  made  It  clear  beyond 
doubt,  as  had  every  official  I  had  talked  to 
for  the  entire  two  weeks  that  their  line  was 
hard  and  unbending.  They  wanted  peace  and 
were  ready  to  talk,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
bombing  had  stopped  unconditionally.  But, 
while  the  bombing  was  being  escalated,  while 
bombs  were  that  very  week  falling  in  the 
heart  of  Hanoi,  they  did  not  even  want  to 
talk  about  talks.  They  were  fiercely  de- 
termined not  to  give  the  slightest  sign  that 
they  could  be  pressured  into  talks. 

"We'll  talk,"  Kinh  of  the  Cultural  Com- 
mission told  me,  "when  President  Johnson 
stops  sending  his  peace  invitations  by 
bomber." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct,  3,   1967] 

National    Liberation    F^ont    Insists    Onlt 

It  Can  Hold  Peace  Talks 

(By  David  Schoenbrun) 
"If  America  stops  bombing  the  North, 
Washington  will  be  able  to  talk  to  Hanoi,  but 
that  will  have  no  effect  on  the  war  In  the 
South.  If  you  want  peace  In  the  South,  then 
you  must  talk  with  the  Front  there  for  It  Is 
the  Front  that  Is  fighting  In  the  South,  and 
yoi'  can"t  end  a  war  except  by  dealing  with 
the  men  fighting  It."' 

The  speaker,  a  short,  stocky,  muscular 
man  In  his  late  forties,  was  the  permanent 
representative  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  Hanoi;  Nguyen  Van  "Hen.  once  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  high  school  in 


South  Vietnam,  but  for  the  past  15  years  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Independence  movement 
fighting  against  the  French  and  the 
Americans. 

Nguyen  Van  Tien  Insisted  that  a  cessation 
of  bombing  in  the  North  was  a  "step  in 
the  right  direction  towards  the  path  of 
peace,"  but  would  not  In  itself  bring  about 
talks  with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
"You  must  understand  that  talks  with  Hanoi 
are  not  the  same  thing  as  talks  with  the 
F^ont,"  he  stated.  "Hanoi  Is  our  older  brother, 
not  our  father.  We  are  equal  members  of 
the  same  family  and  will  one  day  be  re- 
united when  the  foreign  Invader  Is  chased 
from  our  soil.  Now  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  we  are  separate  and  independent 
brothers  and  Washington  must  accept  this 
truth  and  act  In  consequence  of  it.  Or  the 
war  will  go  on." 

NOTHING    TO    DISCUSS 

In  answer  to  questions  seeking  a  clear 
statement  of  the  Front's  peace  terms,  Tien 
asserted  that  no  official  policy  had  yet  been 
drafted  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
F"ront  because  "there  Is  no  sign  that  Amer- 
ica genuinely  wants  peace,  so  there's  really 
nothing  to  discuss." 

Some  of  the  necessary  "preconditions"  to 
peace  talks  are  obvious,  he  said:  First.  Wash- 
ington must  stop  referring  to  the  Front  as 
some  kind  of  appendage  of  Hanoi,  and  recog- 
nize the  Front  as  "the  sole  genuine  (In 
FVench  'authentlque' i  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people";  secondly,  there 
must  be  a  cessation  of  bombing  and  cease- 
fire In  the  South;  thirdly,  there  must  be 
direct  talks  between  America  and  the  Front, 
and  not  through  ""the  ventriloquist  dum- 
mies"' of  Saigon. 

Tien  insisted  that  these  "preconditions" 
were  not  part  of  an  "official  policy  program." 
which  must  await  a  Central  Committee  and 
Presidium  decision,  but  that  "speaking  per- 
sonally, I  feel  these  are  minimum  conditions 
for  an  approach  to  a  political  settlement." 

As  for  the  ultimate  objective  of  peace  talks, 
he  said  bluntly:  "The  only  true  peace  terms 
to  negotiate  are  the  details  and  timetable 
of  an  American  withdrawal  of  its  own  and 
its  foreign  satellite  troops  from  the  South." 
Although  he  insisted  that  on  this  point  he 
was  "speaking  personally. '"  In  the  absence 
of  a  Presidium  decision,  he  left  no  doubt 
that  his  personal  opinion  refiected  the  think- 
ing of  the  top  Front  leadership. 
interview  in  cambodl^ 
Similar  expressions,  in  almost  the  same 
words,  were  made  in  an  interview  earlier  In 
Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  with  the  Front  rep- 
resentative there,  Nguyen  Van  Hieu,  who, 
until  he  came  out  of  the  undergroimd  in 
June  to  open  the  Front  "embassy,"  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Presidium. 

Both  Hieu  and  Tien  asserted  that  talks 
could  be  held  without  a  prior  withdrawal  of 
American  forces.  But  they  both  said  that  any 
agreements  reached  at  peace  talks  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  American 
forces  will  be  withdrawn,  and  no  agreements 
win  be  Implemented,  no  steps  will  actually 
be  taken,  until  that  withdrawal  is  very  far 
advanced  If  not  totally  completed. 

Tlie  Front  representatives,  and  all  Hanoi 
officials,  too,  frankly  state  that  they  have 
been  "traumatized"  by  the  history  of  agree- 
ments made  In  the  past,  with  the  French  at 
the  Fontainebleau  Conference  of  1946  and 
again  with  the  French  and  then  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Geneva  in  1954. 

Tien  said:  "Every  time  we  Vietnamese 
made  an  agreement  to  cooperate  peacefully, 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  nation,  rec- 
ognized as  such,  our  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty were  then  violated  by  brutal  aggres- 
sions, such  as  the  Haiphong  massacre  in  No- 
vember 1946,  by  the  French  Navy,  and  then 
the  American  intervention  after  the  Geneva 
accords." 


HELD   at  "embassy" 

The  interview  was  held  at  the  Front's  ""em- 
bassy" in  Hanoi. 

"We  have  the  strength  and  the  capacity  to 
fight  on  and  to  win,"  the  Front  spokesman 
said.  "The  United  States  will  lose  heart  for 
his  struggle  before  we  will,  and  the  puppet 
regime  in  Saigon  is  doomed.  There  have  been 
more  than  a  half-dozen  shifts  In  Saigon  since 
the  murder  of  Diem,  and  the  Thleu-Ky  gang 
will  go  like  the  others.  Time  is  on  our  side, 
as  nationalism  Increases  in  Saigon  and  war- 
weariness  In  the  United  States."" 

The  Front  does  not  demand  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  government.  It  only  insists  that 
elections  be  held,  free  of  any  influence  by 
foreign  forces.  It  does  not  say  how  the  elec- 
tions are  to  be  supervised,  but  Tien  said,  ""not 
by  any  foreign  power." 

The  Front  spokesman  charged:  "The  fact 
that  Washington  repeatedly  ignores  every 
signal  sent  it,  that  Washington  officlalE  con- 
stantly make  proposals  they  know  have  al- 
ready been  rejected,  that  they  pretend  they 
want  direct  answers  from  Hanoi  rather  than 
from  our  friends,  aU  this  Indicates  to  us  that 
Washington  is  not  seriously  seeking  peace. 
Its  peace  offensives  are  only  designed  to  mol- 
lify Its  own  critical  citizens. 

WE    WILL    NOT    CHANGE 

"We  expect,  therefore,  that  the  war  will  go 
on,  until  something  changes  in  Washington 
and  in  Saigon.  You  can  be  sure  that  we  of 
the  Front  will  not  change  or  crack.  We  will 
fight  until  we  win  the  right  to  free  elections 
and  an  Independent  government  without 
foreign  Influence  of  any  kind." 

"Until  that  day  arrives,  the  Front."  he 
said.  "IS  the  sole  genuine  representative  of 
the  people  In  the  South,  We  have  a  Presid- 
ium emanating  from  our  basic  Central  Com- 
mittee of  49  members.  Tour  of  those  mem- 
bers are  in  the  Saigon  region,  organizing, 
recruiting,  preparing  for  the  day  of  libera- 
tion." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  4,  1967] 

Ho,  DEAN  OP  World's  Red  Leaders,  Sought 

Friendship  of  United  St.^tes  in  1945 

(By  David  Schoenbrun i 

Nguyen  Ai  Quoc  has  been  an  international 
revolutionary  for  more  than  a  half  century. 
He  is  known  under  a  dozen  allEises  to  the 
police  of  Peking.  Moscow.  Paris,  London  and 
New  York.  He  sent  petiUons  to  President 
Wilson  at  Versailles  and  to  President  Roose- 
velt at  Y'alU.  He  has  fought  against  and 
alongside  General  de  Gaulle.  He  is  a  contem- 
porary of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  worked 
with  Borodin  In  China  when  Mao  Tse-tung 
was  still  an  obscure  seed  in  the  grain  of 
Chinese  communism.  He  is  the  dean  of  world 
Communist  leaders  In  power  today.  The 
world  now  knows  him  by  the  alias  he  finally 
adopted  as  his  official  name:  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vi- 
etnam, at  age  77,  the  oldest  Communist 
leader  in  the  world  today. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  stepped  out  of  the  wings  onto 
the  stage  of  world  affairs  In  August,  1945. 
With  his  longtime  disciples,  his  right  and 
left  hands.  Pham  Van  Dong  and  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap.  he  had  organized  an  underground  pa- 
triotic movement  against  the  Japanese  and 
their  collaborators  of  the  French  Vichy  re- 
gime who  ruled  Indochina  for  their  Tokyo 
masters. 

He  had  worked  In  the  underground  with 
American  military,  naval  and  intelligence 
agents  and  was  making  his  bid  for  American 
support  of  his  revolution.  He  Is  still  con- 
vinced today  that  If  Roosevelt  had  lived 
through  his  term.  Prance  would  never  have 
dared  the  reconquest  of  Indochina  and  that 
Vietnam  would  have  become  a  distant  but 
warm  friend  of  the  United  States.  He  told 
me  so  at  length  at  dinner  In  my  home  one 
night  In  Paris.  In  September  1946  at  the  end 
of  the  aborted  Fontainebleau  conference.  He 
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said  he  had  tried  h*r«l  to  get  an  Invitation. 
even  just  a  vloa  to  Washington,  so  that  he 
could  put  his  case  directly  to  Tniman.  but 
that  he  had  received  no  answer. 

Twenty-one  years,  almost  to  the  day, 
elap«ed  before  I  saw  Ho  Cbl  Ulnh  again,  in 
Hanoi  on  the  night  of  Aug.  30.  1967.  His  beard 
and  hair  were  snow-white,  his  shoulders 
hunched,  his  body  so  frail  that  even  his  very 
small  white  cotton  blouse  hung  loosely  on 
him.  He  seemed  In  good  health. 

I  had  obtained  my  visa  to  Hanoi  by  writ- 
ing directly  to  Ho,  reminding  him  of  the 
young  American  reporter  in  Paris,  asking  him 
whether  he  would  now  let  me  visit  his  coun- 
try. When  I  got  to  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia, 
the  only  place  through  which  a  Westerner 
can  get  to  Hanoi,  visas  were  waiting  for  me 
and  my  wife. 

My  wife  and  I  were  sure,  therefore,  that  Ho 
would  retxim  our  dinner  party  courtesy  and 
that  we  would  have  a  long  talk  with  him. 
But  we  did  not.  We  saw  Ho  only  briefly  on 
the  night  of  Aug.  30.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  revolution. 
There  was  no  talk  and  no  dinner  given  by 
Ho.  Instead  he  named  his  Minister  of  Exter- 
nal Commerce,  Phan  Anh.  to  give  the  dinner 
for  us  because  Phan  Anh  had  been  his  young 
Ride-de-camp  in  Parts  and  h.-id  accompanied 
him  to  the  dinner  In  my  house. 

As  for  Ho  himself .  I  was  told  by  Plaan  Anh, 
by  several  other  ofBcials,  and  Haally  by  the 
Prime  Minister;  "Our  comrade  Ho  Is  tired. 
At  his  age  he  cannot  resist  the  terrible  sum- 
mer heat  of  Hanoi,  and  the  frequent  air 
alarms.  His  doctor  has  ordered  blm  to  rest 
in  the  coolness  of  the  moixntains."  He  has 
not  been  seen  In  private  for  any  substantive 
talks  by  any  foreigner  since  April,  as  far  as 
can  be  determined. 

The  hierarchlal  structure  of  the  Hanoi 
state  puts  Ho  at  the  summit,  as  President  of 
the  Republic  and  General  Chairman  of  the 
Lao  Dong  (Worker's  Party).  Numljer  two  Is 
an  ancient  vener.ible.  of  iio  political  impor- 
tance, Vice  President  to  Ho.  a  useful  .symbol 
of  the  Oriental  veneration  of  elders.  Number 
three  U  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  as  power 
passes  on  from  aging  Ho.  He  has  climbed  up 
In  the  movement  through  one  of  the  princi- 
pal chains  of  command,  the  Communist 
Party.  His  name  is  Tniong  Chlnh.  and  he  is 
now  the  Permanent  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  after  having  been  Chairman  of 
the  Lao  Dong. 

Truong  Chinh  worked  mainly  In  clandes- 
tlnlty  and  does  not  have  the  world  experience 
or  Western  training  of  such  leaders  as  Ham 
Van  Dong  or  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  He  Is  some- 
times referred  to  by  specialists  as  a  leader 
of  the  "Pro-Chinese"  faction  in  Hanoi,  but 
this  Is  highly  unreliable  speculation.  What 
Is  more  to  the  point  Is  the  fact  that  by  train- 
ing, education,  culture  and  experience  he  is 
Chlna-orlented  rather  than  pro-Chinese.  Al- 
most every  Vietnamese,  bv  cultural  heritage. 
Is  txtsically  antl-Chlnese.  China  exercised 
suzerainty  and  for  long  periods  dominated 
completely  its  small  neighbor  to  the  South. 

Truong  Chlnh  looked  for  a  moment  as  a 
probable  successor  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  when  he 
took  over  the  Lao  Dong.  But  he  committed 
a  grave,  costly  error  that  cost  him  party  lead- 
ership. It  was  Chlnh  who  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted— badly — the  "Agrarian  Reform"  that 
provoked  the  peasant  revolt  of  1956.  He  car- 
ried out  coUectivatlon  of  agriculture  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  without  rej:ird  for  the 
precedents  of  disaster  In  Russia  and  China. 
There  was  fighting  throughout  the  country- 
side as  peasants  attacked  Communist  agents 
and  the  army  struck  back. 

But  Chlnh  was  not  disgraced  or  broken. 
He  was  given  a  new  jjost  as  Parliamentary 
President,  number  three  In  the  hierarchy. 
He  remains,  however,  one  of  the  top  ten 
leaders  and  has  been  carefully  mending  his 
fences  In  the  party. 

Number  fotir  In  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
effectively  functioning  number  one  today.  Is 


Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Prime  Minister.  He  Is 
He's  nkoat  trusted,  most  able  disciple.  He 
acoompa&led  Ho  to  Paris  for  the  Fontalne- 

bleau  conference  of  '46.  scheduled  to  work 
out  Uie  agreements  of  March  6  granting  Viet- 
nam independence,  but  actually  a  stall  by 
the  French  until  they  felt  strong  enough  to 
carry  out  and  sure  enough  that  Washington 
would  not  interfere  with  their  real  Intention 
of  reconquest. 

Pham  Van  Dong  still  recalls  bitterly,  "the 
betrayal  of  Fontainebleau."  He  Is  even  more 
bitter  In  his  memories  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1954,  for  that  time  Ho  sent  him 
to  head  up  the  delegation,  and  the  Geneva 
accords  were  to  be  his  monument  to  peace 
ajid  Independence  for  his  country, 

"We  had  the  covuitry  won  after  the  victory 
at  Dtenblenphu,"  he  recalls,  "but  we  were 
persuaded  to  move  from  the  battleground  to 
the  ballot  boxes.  And  then  the  Americans, 
self-proclaimed  champions  of  free  elections, 
refused  to  let  the  elections  be  held.  Even 
Elsenhower  admitted  we  would  have  won 
fairly  and  freely." 

Pham  Van  Dong  has  long  worked  in  tan- 
dem with  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  conquering  general  of  the 
historic  battle  of  Dlenblenphu.  Through 
Pham  Van  Dong  and  Glap  the  government 
.and  the  army  are  united.  They  work  closely 
together  In  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
party.  But  the  future  control  of  the  party  Is 
not  clear,  for  Ho  has  kept  party  leadership 
so  far  for  himself,  and  it  is  not  clear  who,  if 
anyone,  has  been  deputized  to  carry  on  while 
he  Is  resting  in  the  moxintalns. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  or  to  disbe- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  struggle  for  control  of 
the  party,  other  than  the  historical  precedent 
In  many  countries  that  points  to  control  of 
the  Communist  Party  apparatus  as  one  of 
the  principal  if  not  the  main  levers  of  ulti- 
mate leadership.  There  simply  is  not  yet 
enough  reliable  evidence  to  know. 

There  Is.  however,  considerable  evidence, 
in  the  statements  of  the  leaders  and  in  the 
indoctrination  of  the  people  that  North  Viet- 
nam is  geared  to  a  long  war.  TTiere  Is  no 
clear  sign  as  yet  of  any  willingness  to  settle 
for  less  than  ,an  .American  withdrawal.  There 
is  no  sign  of  compromise,  no  acceptance  of 
American  challenges  to  send  direct  messages 
to  Washington. 

As  of  now.  Hanoi  and  Washington  are  fur- 
ther apart  than  ever  with  no  meeting  of  the 
twain  in  sight. 


FUTURE  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  paper 
on  social  planning,  delivered  at  the  80th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants  on 
September  27  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Goldsen, 
a  staff  member  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

The  paper,  entitled  "'Thinking  About 
Future  Social  Development,"  represents 
a  constructive  exploration  of  the  "future 
inventing"  movement  now  widely  dis- 
cussed in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  our  society.  Mi'.  Goldsen  views 
future  plannin.?  as  a  legitimate  and  in- 
dispensable responsibility  not  only  of 
public  officials  but  of  all  informed  citi- 
zens Eis  well. 

Future  planning — 

He  asserts — 
Is  the  process  of  goal  clarification,  of  values 
to  be  sought  and  the  assessment  of  means 
appropriate  to  such  ends. 

Mr.  Goldsen  also  contends  that  sensi- 
ble attempts  at  rational  social  develop- 
ment are  required  of  every  thoughtful 
citizen. 


In  his  paper,  Mr.  Goldsen  comments 
briefly  on  the  Pull  Opportunity  and  So- 
cial Accounting  Act— S.  843 — on  which 
hearings  have  recently  been  completed 
in  the  Government  Research  Subcom- 
mittee. His  remarks  summarize  the  in- 
tent of  that  legislation  very  effectively, 
I  believe. 

I  commend  Mr.  Goldsen  for  the  ex- 
cellent contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
intensifying  effort  to  plan  as  best  ue 
can  for  tomorrow's  world.  He  attempts 
to  draw  together  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can emphasis  on  personal  planning  and 
the  possibilities  of  societywide  planning 
to  assure  the  attainment  of  well-defined 
social  goals.  His  remarks  are  particularly 
significant,  I  believe. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Goldsen's  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thinking    About    Future    Social 
Devfxopment 

(By  Joseph  M,  Goldsen  ' ) 

Your  theme  for  this  morning  is  "What  Can 
We  Expect?— Prospects  in  Science  and  Pros- 
pects in  Social  Development."  My  Instruc- 
tions were  "to  give  the  audience  a  studied 
view  of  possible  social  and  economic  develop- 
ments which  will,  Inevitably,  have  Impact 
upon  the  financial  and  other  entitles  which 
CPAs  serve." 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  work  at  The  Rand 
Corporation,  that  I  have  written  about  the 
social  and  political  implications  of  new  sci- 
ence and  technology,  that  by  coincidence  I 
live  on  a  street  called  Oracle  Place  and  that 
we  Inherited  a  dog  already  named  Cas- 
sandra— despite  all  that — I  shall  not  give  you 
a  long  list  of  prophecies,  forecasts,  predic- 
tions or  guesses  about  the  "future"  Into  which 
you  can  fit  your  professional  role  or  to  which 
you  might  passively  try  to  accommod.ite 
yourselves.  I  hope  that  my  necessarily  sketchy 
remarks  will  make  clear  why  I  have  rejected 
this  opportunty  to  become  known  to  you  as 
a  man  of  "Imagination"  by  startling  yoti  with 
dramatic  scenarios  of  things  to  come.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  projections  developed  for 
various  purposes  by  various  people.  Some  are 
Important  Intellectual  tools  whose  users  are 
aware  of  the  limited  purposes  to  be  served 
by  models  of  future  states  of  affairs.  And 
there  is  a  lot  of  crystal  ball  gazing  as  a  means 
to  mobilize  public  concern,  or  to  shock  or 
to  entertain.  But  there  Is  no  time  here  for 
a  presumably  learned  critique  of  forecasting 
technique. 

Instead.  I  shall  offer  some  thoughts  about 
how  to  think  about  the  future. 

Lets  start  with  the  theme  developed  by 
Dennis  Gabor  In  his  stimulating  book  In- 
venting the  Future: 

"The  future  cannot  be  predicted,  but  fu- 
tures can  be  invented.  It  was  m.an's  ability 
to  Invent  which  has  made  human  society 
what  it  Is.  The  mental  processes  of  inven- 
tions are  still  mysterious.  They  are  rational 
but  not  logical,  that  is  to  say.  not  deduc- 
tive. The  first  step  of  the  technological  or 
social  inventor  is  to  visualize  by  an  act  of 
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held  In  Portland,  Oregon.  September  27,  1967. 


imaKination  a  thing  or  state  of  things  which 
does  not  yet  exist  and  which  to  him  ap- 
cears  in  some  ways  desirable.  He  can  then 
surt  rationally  arguing  backwards  from  the 
invention  and  forward  from  the  means  at  his 
disposal  until  a  way  is  found  from  one  to 
the  other." " 

1  would  argue  for  the  following  proposl- 

1.  "The  future"  Is  not  pre-ordained  and 
therefore  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  "discov- 
ered" by  any  individual  genius  or  massive 
Manhattan  DisUlct  research  project.  If  "it" 
we'-e  knowable  or  became  known  In  that 
sense,  our  whole  conception  of  human  life 
would  be  fantastically  different  and  Incom- 
prehensible to  us  sitting  here. 

2  On  the  other  hand,  the  future  Is  not 
a  'blank  void  within  which  anything  and 
everything  is  equally  possible  or  likely. 

3.  The  future,  like  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, Is  essentially  man-made.  There  is  a 
physical  world  and  there  is  nature  but  even 
these  are  being  deUberately  and  Inadvertent- 
ly subjected  to  human  management — and 
mismanagement. 

4.  What  man  does,  what  he  dreams,  what 
be  thinks,  what  he  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously remembers  has  constituted  the  past, 
accounts  for  the  present  and  will  shape  the 
future.  The  ability  to  communicate  and  to 
modify  his  own  and  other  people's  behavior 
based  on  language,  memory  and  experience 
are  what  differentiates  us  from  animals,  min- 
erals and  vegetables.  There  are  known  or 
knowable  connections  between  our  present 
but  changing  perceptions  of  the  past,  and 
these  reach  out  with  broad  continuities  Into 
the  future. 

5.  Because  of  these  continuities,  it  should 
be  easier  to  describe  "the  future"  In  an  ag- 
gregate sense  than  It  Is  to  predict  discrete 
technological  inventions  or  to  predict  In  the 
social  world  sudden  discontinuities,  abrupt 
accelerations  or  declines  In  rates  of  change — 
especially  If  you  also  want  to  specify  the 
dates,  the  probabilities  and  the  magnitudes. 

e.  I  have  talked  about  "the  future"  In  quo- 
tation marks  because  man  Is  already  creating 
much  of  It.  Much  of  "it"  Is  here,  perhaps  In 
undramatlc  or  In  small-scale  outline.  And 
what  our  many  futures  will  be  Uke  In  1984  or 
by  the  year  2000,  depends  to  a  challenging 
extent  on  what  we  make  It  by  design,  by  ac- 
tion and  by  Inaction.  Or  to  put  It  another 
way,  to  plan  better  to  solve  our  present  prob- 
lems will  make  a  significant  dent  on  what  the 
future  will  be  like. 

7.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  necessarily 
or  need  be  a  fundamental  conflict  or  contra- 
diction between  our  democratic  and  human- 
istic values  and  "Inventing"  our  futxires.  This 
depends  on  the  kind  of  future  goals  we  want 
to  achieve.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  choice  of 
goals,  the  values  we  seek  to  enhance  and  the 
means  to  such  ends  are  difficult  to  decide.  In 
fact  the  process  of  goal  clarification,  of  the 
values  to  be  sought  and  the  assessment  of 
means  appropriate  to  such  ends  is  what  In- 
venting the  future  is,  or  should  be.  all  about. 
That  Is  what  the  task  is  If  we  are  not 
fatalists. 

I  would  view  as  fatalists  those  who  are 
superoptlmlsts — those  who  think  that  the 
lesser  the  amount  of  planning  the  greater 
the  odds  for  the  system  to  produce  optimal 
results.  And  there  are  also  the  fatalistic 
pessimists  who  are  convinced  that  mankind 
doesn't  have  what  It  takes  and  that  all  of 
his  efforts  at  self-betterment  are  illusory  and 
doomed  to  disappointment  If  not  extinction. 
I'm  not  sure  how  to  classify  the  man  who 
says  he  is  an  optimist  because  he  believes 
the  future  is  uncertain. 

8.  Finally,  I  believe  that  an  effort  to  solve 
presently  visible  future  problems  Is  worth- 
while in  Itself,  even  if  In  fact  those  efforts 
don't  result  In  the  hoped  for  solution.  In  fact. 


■■'  Dennis  Gabor,  Inventing  the  Future,  New 
York  1964.  pp,  207-208. 


It  would  be  most  unlikely  that  the  restilts 
will  ever  turn  out  without  surprises,  but  my 
contention  is  that  the  exercise  of  planning 
for  the  future  will  compel  us  to  acquire  bet- 
ter knowledge  about  present  problems  and 
how  to  cope  with  them. 

In  the  past  ten  years  several  dozen  schol- 
arly institutes  and  centers  have  been  created, 
here  and  abroad,  which  claim  the  future  as 
their  focus.  By  now  almost  every  large  busi- 
ness, government  agency  and  professional  so- 
ciety, including  your  own.  has  a  long  range 
planning  group. 

Why  this  interest  In  the  future — and  not 
Just  interest  in  it  but  anxiety  about  it? 

I  think  it  mirrors  the  shaken  confidence  of 
the  capitalist  world,  particularly  In  the 
United  States,  In  the  inevitability  of  prog- 
ress as  it  has  defined  the  term  since  the 
period  of  the  EnUghtenment  and  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution.  In  America,  to  oversimplify 
It,  we  had  confidence  that  the  basic  rules 
of  the  game  provided  a  structure  within 
which  all  would  work  out  for  the  best.  The 
main  requirement  was  to  minimize  the  plan- 
ning function  of  free  government,  and  to 
protect  free  market  mechanisms  and  decen- 
tralized instructions. 

The  impressive  record  of  stable  government 
under  the  social  invention  called  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  success  of  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic svstem  built  upon  the  virtues  and 
values  o"f  the  Christian  ethic,  seemed  to 
Justify  strong  faith  that  all  would  work  out 
for  the  best  in  this  the  best  country  if  not 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The  hostility 
to  social  planning  for  the  future,  at  least  as 
an  emotional  attitude  if  not  In  practice,  was 
and  to  some  extent  still  is  testimony  to  the 
faith  In  a  benevolent  future  If  we  don't 
tamper  too  much  with  the  present. 

At  the  same  time.  Americans  have  another 
strong  set  of  beliefs:  your  individual  future 
is  what  you  want  to  make  It  and  what  you 
plan  to  make  it.  The  absence  of  a  feudal  his- 
tory; the  role  of  the  frontier  and  a  richly 
endowed  continent  to  populate  and  develop; 
the  freedoms  assured  by  our  political,  legal 
and  economic  systems;  the  absence  of  fixed 
class  and  caste  lines — all  made  for  a  faith  In 
individual  planning;  pick  your  future,  study 
and  work,  evaluate  your  choices  and  deci- 
sions in  terms  of  their  pragmatic  effect  in 
moving  you  to  your  goal— and  yotir  chance 
of  achieving  it  is  very  good.  And  in  fact  If 
each  person  plans  well  for  achieving  his  self- 
chosen  private  future,  society  ItseU  would 
benefit  and  progress  achieved.  But  keep  the 
planning  to  the  immediate  self  or  to  one's 
immediate  family,  group  or  business.  If  the 
planning  Is  done  by  large  Institutions — large 
corporations,  or  unions  or  government 
bodies,  that's  bad. 

But  many  things  happened  In  the  past 
fifty  years  to  shake  national  confidence  in 
the  semi-automatic  yet  self-propelled  road  to 
progress,  success,  happiness:  the  succession 
of  world  wars  and  lesser  wars  since  1914,  the 
great  depression  and  the  anxiety  about  the 
economy  even  when  booming  were  primary 
faith  shakers.  Public  opinion,  despite  vigor- 
ous opposition,  turned  to  larger  Institutions 
to  manage  things  more  directly— to  preserve 
peace  to  Insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  to 
regulate  the  economy— hopefully  to  create  or 
re-establish  an  environment  which  would 
still  foster  the  real  engines  of  progress— the 
Individual  pursuit  of  personal  goals. 

My  thesis  is  not  that  the  trend  toward 
what  I'll  call  social  planning  to  distinguish 
personal  and  individual  planning,  has  been 
necessarily  good  or  bad,  well  done  or  poorly 
done — but  first  to  establish  that  this  country 
has  lived  from  the  beginning  In  a  social  en- 
vironment where  at  the  same  time  planning 
has  been  both  active  and  accepted  (an  antl- 
fatallst  view  at  the  Individual  or  selective 
group  level) ,  and  opposed  for  larger  political, 
economic  and  social  Institutions,  with  a  fa- 
talistic certitude  that  only  Individual  plan- 
ning will  ensure  progress. 


How  does  all  this  square  with  current  in- 
terest In  "The  Future,"  Including  the  Inclu- 
sion on  the  program  of  this  professional  so- 
ciety of  a  half  day  session  devoted  to  antic- 
ipating the  future? 

As  with  many  other  groups  and  Individuals, 
your  confidence  has  In  fact  been  shaken  that 
all  that  you  do  In  a  short  time  perspective — 
day  by  day  or  even  year  by  year— will  auto- 
matically or  necessarily  be  for  the  best  ten 
or  25  years  from  now.  You  probably  feel,  as 
does  any  progress-striving  group,  that  If  only 
vou  could  get  a  pretty  good  preview  of  the 
iuttu-e  vou  could  do  a  better  Job  here  and 
now  In  achieving  your  present  set  of  goals 
for  progress  and  success  at  a  later  date.  In 
principle  that  is  fine.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
pitfalls — depending  on  how  you  conceive  of 
the  problem  of  forecasting,  prediction,  pre- 
vision, foresight,  planning  and  purposes. 
And  all  of  us  are  aware  that  our  private 
pursuits  are  now  more  closely  linked  to  larger 
segments  of  society— not  just  to  famUy,  busi- 
ness or  profession,  but  to  the  city,  the  coun- 
try, the  world. 

.Anyone's  preview  Inventory  of  America  s 
future  social  environment  probably  would 
resemble  an  Inventory  of  our  current  con- 
cerns. What  we  do  about  them  now  or  fail 
to  do,  mainly  will  determine  how  these 
Issues  will  characterize  what  the  next  gen- 
eration will  experience  as  its  present.  I  say 
•mainly  determine"  because  there  Is  always 
a  probability  that  some  currently  unforesee- 
able developments  will  occcur  with  some 
startling  and  abrupt  consequence.  But  such 
discontinuities  are  as  unpredictable  as  is  a 
"break-through"  in  a  field  of  science. 

What  are  some  of  the  problem  Issues  which 
integrally  link  the  present  to  the  future? 

My  check-list  Includes  at  least  these  gross 
categories,  each  of  which  splinters  into  In- 
numerable specifics  yet  all  of  which  Interact 
in  most  complex  and  imperfecUy  understood 

ways. 

World   peace   and   International   relations. 

Economic  growth  and  stability. 

Population:  growth  rates,  composition, 
geography. 

Government  operation  and  organization  at 

all  levels. 

Technological  change:  Including  problem- 
solving  "systems"  along  with  the  hardware. 
Economic  organization:  the  role  of  the 
corporaUon,  private  business  large  and  small. 
Uncle  Sam  as  largest  customer,  organized 
labor,  the  work  force,  automation,  economic 
growth  and  stability. 

Urban  affairs:  polluUon,  transportation, 
race  relations,  ghettos,  delinquency,  crime, 
drugs. 

General  welfare:  physical  and  mental 
health,  leisure,  education,  information. 

"Quahty  of  life":  the  family  and  the  gen- 
erations, the  .««nse  of  personal  respcnsibll- 
ity  and  conscience.  Implicit  ethical  norms, 
respect  for  self  and  for  others,  the  dimen- 
sions of  privacy. 

Obviouslv  I  cannot  review  here  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  any  of  these  areas  or 
extrapolate  from  such  knowledge  into  the 
future  or  suggest  preferred  "solutions."  But 
I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  of  general 
pertinence  to  them  all. 

Better  understanding  of  current  condi- 
tions entails  many  things. 

A  first  requirement  Is  better  diagnosis 
This  requires  In  the  longer  run  a  more  rapid 
development  of  the  social  sciences  and  social 
scientists,  including  such  practitioners  as 
lawyers,  public  officials  and  administrators 
It  means  not  only  specialists  but  also  more 
and  better  generallsts  who  by  training  and 
diversified  experience  develop  insight  into  the 
many  interconnections  between  the  prolif- 
erating specialists  and  specialties. 

This  need  for  better  diagnosis  Is  getting 
Increased  attention,  not  only  in  the  univer- 
sities where  it  is  a  central,  centuries-old 
tradition,  but  in  government  and  business  as 
well.  What  is  new  Is  an  updating  of  data,  a 
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search  for  hitherto  neglected  aspects  of  the 
problem,  reflnemente  in  analytical  methods 
and  a  closer  relation  between  research,  policy 
and  action. 

Also  there  seems  to  be  a  heightened  aware- 
ness by  planners  and  researchers  of  the  dan- 
gers of  hidden  and  subtle  bias  In  the  way  a 
problem  is  poeed.  Such  biases  may  stem  from 
the  class,  profession  or  psychological  back- 
ground of  the  analyst  and  express  itself  not 
only  In  formulation  of  the  problem  but  In 
research  design,  or  In  the  lumping  together 
of  seemingly  similar  factors  which  In  fact 
conceal  Important  Interrelations.  Tliere  Is 
more  awareness  today  I  believe  among  plan- 
ners that  value  preferences  need  to  be  laid 
bare  and  Implicit  assumptions  be  disclosed. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  In  planning 
for  future  development  is  not  only  to  estab- 
lish the  present  preference*,  value  systems 
and  objectives  of  differential  groups  but  to 
understand  how  these  may  change  and  to 
allow  for  the  likelihood  that  what  we  think 
Is  wanted  or  desired  today  may  not  In  fact 
be  so  preferred  in  the  future. 

Aa  an  example,  take  the  history  of  many 
urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance  programs. 
Obviously  they  have  not  provided  better 
housing  for  the  slum-dweller  nor  have  slum- 
dwellers  who  were  reinstalled  in  more  hy- 
gienic low  cost  housing  projects  been  un- 
amblvalently  happy  about  it.  Why?  Because 
left  out  of  the  physical  rehabilitation  was  a 
human  conception  of  what  mattered  greatly 
to  the  people — a  sense  of  neighborhood,  a 
community  of  easy  social  contact,  a  place  of 
life  as  well  as  a  place  to  live. 

Or  take  many  of  the  badly  understood 
dimensions  of  the  negro-white  problem  de- 
spite a  vast  body  of  Important  sociological 
research  during  the  past  half-century.  It  is 
often  believed  that  discrimination  and  job 
opportunities  for  negroes  are  most  trouble- 
some for  the  unskilled  and  those  who  are 
high  school  dropouts.  A  more  careful  gather- 
ing and  analysis  of  statistical  data  now  sug- 
gests that  employment  difficulties  are  rela- 
tively greater  for  negroes  who  are  high  school 
graduates  and  who  have  had  some  college 
education.'  This  seemingly  simple  re-analy- 
sis suggests  some  modiflcation  in  current 
programs,  and  their  "target"  choices,  and 
thus  In  efforts  to  ameliorate  some  future 
problems 

Probably  all  of  you  have  heard  In  recent 
years  of  "Systems  analysis"  and  PPBS:  Pro- 
gram Planning  Budgeting  System  as  devel- 
oped by  my  colleagues  at  The  Rand  Corpo- 
ration, by  other  researchers,  introduced  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  19fll  and  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President  two  years  ago  to  be 
employed  by  all  federal  agencies  in  manag- 
ing and  planning  their  future  operations.* 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  extension  of 
PPBS  will  of  itself  have  considerable  effect 
on  future  ways  of  solving  problems,  manag- 
ing organizations  and  Intensifying  the  trend 
toward  social  planning — all  of  this  with  what 
Is  essentially  an  old  common-senslcal  idea. 
The  essence  of  PPBS,  although  complex  In 
the  doing.  Is  simple:  to  relate  the  resources 
one  plans  to  expend  to  the  accomplishments 


'  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  and 
other  problems  In  statistical  analysis  and 
interpretation,  see  "Discrimination  Against 
Negroes."  by  Otis  Dudley  Duncan.  In  The 
AnnaLs  of  the  American  Academy  o/  Political 
and  Social  Science,  May  1967,  pp.  85-103.  This 
issue  is  devoted  to  "Social  Goals  and  Indica- 
tors for  American  Society."  For  a  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  many  aspects  of  "the 
future,"  see  the  Sununer  1967  issue  of  Daeda- 
lus— Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  entitled  "Toward  the  Tear 
2000:  Work  In  Progress." 

'  For  a  description  of  PPBS  and  its  prob- 
lems, see  Program  Budgeting:  Program 
Analysit  and  the  Federal  Budget,  D  Novlck. 
ed  ,  A  Rand  Corporation  Study,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1965. 


or  outcomes  of  that  expenditure.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way.  It  la  a  way  of  systematically 
weighing  my  choices  in  advance  by  thinking 
through  alternative  goals,  objectives  and  pro- 
grams, in  relation  to  the  comparative  bene- 
fits from  alternative  paths  to  such  goals — and 
in  relation  to  realistically  estimated  costs  as- 
sociated with  each. 

In  social  development,  "costs"  and  "bene- 
fits" are  not  adequately  measured  by  such 
manageable  criteria  as  dollars  or  units  of 
output.  If  there  Is  a  future  for  such  plan- 
ning strategies,  several  Intellectual  problems 
have  to  be  solved. 

The  first  I  have  alluded  to:  the  need  for 
far  more  detailed  understanding  of  what  a 
given  organization,  agency  or  social  problem 
now  consists  of.  what  Is  it,  how  did  it  get 
that  way,  what  preferences,  purposes,  goals  is 
it  advancing  or  Inhibiting.  Where  dollar 
profits  and  losses  are  not  the  pay-off.  such  as 
what  constitutes  decent  health  and  social 
welfare  of  the  aged.  It  Is  incredibly  difficult  to 
relate  dollars  e.xpended  to  results  achieved, 
and  thus,  to  relate  sensibly  means  to  (-nds. 

Many  of  our  major  national  and  local  ef- 
forts proceed,  In  great  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity, knowing  neither  what  the  progi-ams 
are  expected  to  accomplish,  especially  for  the 
Intended  beneficiaries,  nor  how  to  evaluate 
the  consequences  In  order  to  modify  pro- 
grams, or  goals,  or  both.  Witness  the  frustra- 
tion of  Detroit  and  New  Haven,  to  name  but 
two  battlegroxmds  of  1967.  Housing  projects, 
slum  clearance.  Job  training  programs,  com- 
munity participation  roles  shared  by  ne- 
groes— all  presumably  had  been  tried,  but 
the  ghettos  erupted  nonetheless.  In  fact, 
have  such  programs  failed  because,  like 
Christianity,  they  were  in  fact  too  little 
tried?  Or  do  such  programs  make  utterly 
erroneous  assumptions  about  the  deeper  f>sy- 
chologlcal.  social  and  political  values  and 
attitudes  of  lower  class  negroes?  Who  really 
knows?  I  daresay  that  the  gap  In  communi- 
cation is  enormous  between  slum-roots  negro 
aJid  social  agencies.  The  lack  of  match  Is 
cavernous  between  the  values  and  deep  Inner 
needs  of  slum  negroes  and  how  these  are  per- 
ceived by  whites  who  are  truly  eager  to  pro- 
mote social  development  and  who  do  the 
planning.  And  apparently  even  those  negroes 
who  have  made  It  by  the  standards  of  suc- 
cessful middle  class  America  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  seething  resentments  of  the  ghetto 
masses. 

I  don't  know  for  certain,  but  I  have  a 
hunch  that  the  leaders  of  "black  p>ower," 
whatever  their  private  motives,  have  come 
cloeer  to  the  Jugular:  the  craving  of  a 
down-trodden  minority  for  self-respect  built 
upon  self-accomplishment.  However  dema- 
gogic the  language  or  platforms  of  "black 
power,"  It  does  seem  to  have  a  better  In- 
sight into  the  need  to  repair  the  damaged 
sense  of  self-esteem  among  many  negroes 
tlian  do  the  well-meaning  conscience-strick- 
en and  necessarily  paternalistic  white  Estab- 
lishments. Until  our  national  and  local  pro- 
grams better  understand  and  take  into  ac- 
count the  emotional  make-up  and  value  sys- 
tems of  the  urban  negro,  we  won't  make 
much  direct  headway  In  reducing  the  prob- 
lems of  race  for  the  future. 

The  Inadet^uacy  of  basic  social  data  and 
the  need  for  more  sophisticated  analyses  of 
it  has  become  recognized  Increasingly  not 
Just  by  scholjirs  but  by  those  trying  to  change 
the  present  to  make  a  better  future.  The 
realization  is  growing  that  the  preferred 
American  style  of  act  first,  think  second, 
may  not  quite  suffice  in  solving  big  problems 
for  the  future.  Dozens  of  programs  have  been 
hastily  planned,  budgeted  and  adopted  In 
recent  years.  I  do  not  In  this  context  chal- 
lenge their  purposes  nor  their  need.  Many 
were  long  and  shamefully  overdue.  But  we 
come  to  the  reckoning.  E)oubt  has  grown 
whether  their  purposes  were  adequately  de- 
fined and  consonant  with  the  means  estab- 
lished    for     their     accomplishment.     I    say 


"doubt"  because  we  dont  adequately  know 
what  has  been  achieved,  for  whom,  at  what 
human  and  other  costs  with  what  longer- 
term  Implications. 

A  bUl  la  pending  before  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  Min- 
nesota, to  develop  the  kinds  of  data  needed 
for  more  rational  social  development  and 
planning  by  the  decision-makers,  private  as 
well  as  public,  at  federal,  state  and  local  com- 
munity levels.  The  proposal  Is  to  have  a 
counterpart  to  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  which  reports  on  eco- 
nomic developments — a  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visors, who  will  reorganize  and  develop  in- 
formation systems  labeled  "Social  Indica- 
tors" from  which  reports  on  the  social  health 
of  the  country  can  be  prepared.  Social  audits 
and  social  accounting  are  visible  needs  and 
In  principle  represent  concepts  analogous  to 
your  own  professional  auditing  functions. 
I  need  not  detail  the  Innumerable  Issues  of 
method  and  quality  which  will  plague  the 
field  of  social  auditing.  TTiere  will  be  good 
and  poorly  conceived  and  performed  audits 
as  there  are  in  financial  accounting  opera- 
tions, but  I  am  sure  that  the  scale  of  such 
ventures  In  applied  social  science  will  be 
vastly  Increased  over  past  and  present  efforts. 
Hoi)efully,  a  better  social  knowledge  will  fur- 
ther social  development  at  least  In  two  ways: 

To  identify  things  we  are  now  doing  which 
upon  awareness  we  decide  we  ought  to  stop 
doing  In  order  to  survive,  or  to  have  lives 
worth  living;  and 

To  help  think  tlirough  some  of  the  things 
we  may  want  to  consider  doing  and  to  assess 
in  advance  the  likely  consequences  of  pur- 
suing one  or  another  course  of  action. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  Impres- 
sion tiiat  I  have  a  zealot's  faith  in  science — 
that  science  or  social  science  can  save  us,  If 
given  the  resources.  Nor  do  I  minimize  lor 
the  future  as  I  do  not  do  for  tiie  past  the 
role  of  chance,  of  individual  impact  on  social 
developments,  on  politics,  on  cultural  accom- 
plishment. In  fact,  a  prime  goal  for  planning. 
in  my  view,  and  a  prime  criterion  for  assess- 
ing Its  quality.  Is  the  extent  to  which  Individ- 
ual differences  and  opportunities  are 
nutured.  plioralism  of  ideas  and  institutions 
are  fostered  and  opportunities  for  self-clio- 
sen  paths  of  fulfllUnent  are  widened.  In 
short,  freedom  and  future  planning  can  and 
should  be  mutually  supporting. 

I  don't  expect  the  future  necessarily  to 
have  any  less  tension  than  has  been  part  of 
our  past.  No  dynamic  society  Is  tension-  or 
trouble-free.  Only  static  societies  think  they 
are  calm,  but  they  too  have  their  outlets  In 
suicide,  alcoholism  and  other  ways,  I  think 
we  shall  find,  as  we  already  can  see,  that 
economic  affluence  alone  is  not  a  "cure."  To 
work  on  a  larger  scale  to  remedy  social  Ills 
also  creates  heightened  expectations  which 
rarely  are  met.  There  will  be  less  tolerance 
of  traditional  authority  in  the  family,  in  the 
larger  community,  la  the  hereafter.  The 
sense  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  share  of  In- 
come, health,  education,  respect  and  political 
power  will  be  perhaps  even  more  controver- 
sial than  at  present.  And  the  resulting  ten- 
sions will  themselves  be  part  of  the  problem 
and  the  efforts  at  solution.  The  changers  and 
the  reslsters  of  change  will  have  new  battle- 
grounds over  new  Issues  and  new  Ideas  and 
these  need  to  be  reflected  among  the  costs 
and  benefits  In  construction  of  social  bal- 
aiice  sheets. 

Let  me  conclude  by  briefly  mentioning  a 
few  things  I  would  urge  you  to  do  apart  from 
perhaps  pondering  what  has  already  been 
said.  There  are  things  you  can  do  In  your  role 
as  citizen  and  as  responsible  policy  advisors. 

First,  don't  alt  on  your  status  quo  by  leav- 
ing social  development  to  tJiose  whose  Job 
description  so  prescribes. 

Don't  Just  moan  and  groan  about  those 
bureaucrats,  those  professors,  those  politi- 
cians. Their  problems  are  yours,  and  more 
yours  than  the  mass  population's. 
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Dont  underestimate  either  your  potential 
influence,  affluence  or  IntelUgence  by  taking 
your  marbles  out  of  the  game. 

No  one  has  a  monopoly  on  ideas,  least  of 
all  people  In  government.  I  should  think 
that  the  financial  and  tax  stake  that  you 
have  in  urban  America  would  compel  you 
to  make  the  urban  problem  a  challenge  to 
private  business.  I  should  think  that  you 
could  accumulate  the  resources  to  analyze 
in  detail  your  city's  problems  and  develop 
combined  public-private  programs  which 
would  pay  off  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Let  me  give  an  earUer  example  of  one  pos- 
sible approach.  Some  of  you  may  be  members 
of  a  remarkably  foresighted  organization  of 
businessmen  who  during  World  War  II  went 
about  the  task,  independent  of  government, 
of  preventing  and  inventing  an  important 
part  of  their  future.  They  organized  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  to 
study  the  problem  of  postwar  industrial  con- 
version to  a  peacetime  economy.  They  antic- 
ipated the  possibilities  of  depression.  They 
worked  along  with  talented  scholars  to  study 
these  possibilities  and  to  develop  policies 
which  would  prevent  the  crises  which  seemed 
likely.  And  they  made  an  important  impact 
on  their  future. 

Some  of  you  in  this  professional  society 
might  right  now  form  a  Committee  on  Social 
Development — not  just  a  discussion  body  but 
a  serious  working  group,  teamed  up  with 
carefully  chosen  professional  research  staffs, 
to  compete  with  public  planning  groups  in 
the  search  for  better  futures.  Surely  you  have 
the  self-confidence  to  permit  such  a  Com- 
mittee for  Social  Development  to  function 
in  an  objective  non-trade  association  manner 
and  thus  to  attract  outstanding  talent,  na- 
tionally and  in  regional  branches. 

For  members  of  the  financial  accounting 
community  to  participate  in  a  serious  effort 
at  social  accounting  would  put  yourselves 
Into  the  business  of  acting  constructively  on 
the  future  instead  of  nervously  trying  to 
anticipate  and  to  adjust  to  a  world  you  never 
made.  For  if  too  many  people  of  your  stature 
pull  out,  you  and  the  rest  of  us  will  have  a 
marvelous  future — behind  us. 


DEFENSE   OF   VIETNAM   POLICY   BY 
THAILAND  FOREIGN  MINISTER 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President,  those  in 
this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
free  world  who  oppose  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  who  clamor  for  one-sided  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  fact  that  the  many  free  na- 
tions which  are  close  to  the  conflict  un- 
derstand our  commitment  because  their 
own  security  is  immediately  involved. 
They  would  consider  it  nothing  short  of 
a  disaster  if  the  administration  were  ever 
to  succumb  to  the  voices  of  appeasement 
and  timidity  and  despair  and  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  on  terms  that  assure  a 
Communist  takeover. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  statement 
on  this  point  yet  made  by  an  Asian 
spokesman  was  the  statement  of  Thai- 
land's distinguished  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman,  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions this  last  Thursday. 

Speaking  about  "wars  of  liberation," 
Mr.  Thanat  said  the  following : 

Let  us.  smaller  and  weaker  nations,  can- 
didly face  the  facts  and  realize  that  the  im- 
minent dangers  which  may  descend  upon 
our  nations  are  less  likely  to  come  from  nu- 
clear depl03rment — although  they  can  never 
be  ruled  out — than  from  combinations  of 
military  and  political  ventures  which  their 
proponents  euphemistically  call  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation",  and  which,  for  all  intents 


and  purposes,  are  hardly  different  from  the 
one  which  Adolf  Hitler  launched  against  the 
Sudetenland  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Such 
undertakings  nowadays  may  be  more  Insidi- 
ous but  no  less  lethal  to  our  free  and  healthy 
existence.  They  are  even  more  so  when  ac- 
companied by  devious  and  variegated  forms 
of  propaganda  which  seek  not  only  to  deceive 
and  to  dupe  the  less  informed  among  us, 
but  also  to  incite  and  Inflame  pent-up  emo- 
tions and  to  exploit  old  and  new  prejudices 
and  hatred.  In  the  process  of  carrying  out 
their  designs,  vartovis  kinds  of  aid  may  be 
resorted  to,  including  the  provision  of  liberal 
quantities  of  arms  and  other  materiel  of  war 
which  encourage  the  embittered  people  to 
throw  themselves  into  battle  and  extermi- 
nate one  another. 

Mr.  Thanat  spoke  with  bitterness  of 
the  "campaign  of  fallacies  and  abera- 
tions"  about  the  Vietnam  war,  and  with 
scorn  for  those  "who  are  always  liberal 
with  other  people's  freedom."  Let  me 
quote  this  passage  from  his  statement  in 
full: 

Of  no  less  or  perhaps  even  greater  Impor- 
tance is,  in  our  opinion,  the  question  of  the 
war  now  raging  In  Vietnam,  for  it  has  given 
rise  to  such  a  campaign  of  fallacies  and  ab- 
errations, and  about  which  so  many  people 
have   unfortunately  displayed   such    lack   of 
candour    that    there    has    been    created    an 
abysmal  chasm  between  realities  on  the  one 
hand    and    the    falsehoods    and    half-truths 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  war  and  their 
sympathizers  have  disseminated.  North  Viet- 
nam  and  its  supporters  in  the  Communist 
world  as  well  as  its  Vietcong  agents  in  South 
Vietnam  wanted  the  outside  world  to  believe 
that   the   war   of   conquest   they   have   been 
waging  for  many  years  against  the  small  and 
independent  country  of  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
genuine   national  uprising  or,  to  use  their 
current  terminology,  a  "war  of  national  Ub- 
eration".  This  travesty  of  the  truth  has  con- 
vinced neither  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
nor   those   who   live   near   the   scene   of   the 
crime  and  who  are  directly  or  otherwise  suf- 
fering from  Its  nefarious  consequences.  Only 
those  who  are  farther  away  whose  mind-  are 
less  perceptive  of   the  existing  realities  and 
those  who  are  always  liberal  with  other  peo- 
ple's freedom  or  are  prompted  by  less  than 
altruistic   reasons    allow    themselves    to    fall 
victims    of    tiiis    crude    propaganda.    But    If 
questions  as  to  what  they  think  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  were  directed  to  those  Asians 
who  have  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground  and 
whose  vision  has  not  been  clouded  by  the 
outlandish  ideology  of  the  frustrated  author 
of  'Das  Kapital  ",  they  would  reply  in  unison 
that   it   is   in    effect   an   old-styled   colonial 
conquest  with  only  a  few  renovated  outward 
trimmings  .  .  . 

The  people  in  our  Asian  part  of  the  world 
are  presently  amazed  at  tlie  emergence  of 
negative  values  and  logic.  They  find  it  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  understand  the  strong 
advocacies  by  some  quarters  that  the  aggres- 
sors should  be  appeased  and  even  protected 
against  their  crime.  Their  Ufe  and  property 
should  not  be  molested  by  aerial  bombing, 
while  their  atrocities  in  the  South  and  else- 
where evoke  hardly  any  Indigation.  Thus, 
for  these  would-be  pacifists  and  lopsided 
idealists,  the  lives  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  attackers  seem  to  have  much 
greater  value  than  the  throats  and  Umbs  of 
South  Vietnamese  and  other  Asian  victims 
of  aggression.  That  is  why  they  clamour  for 
unilateral  and  unconditional  cessation  of 
t)ombing.  which  they  contend  may  bring  the 
agcressive  regime  of  the  North  in  the  con- 
ference table.  It  never  occurs  to  them,  how- 
ever, to  demand  from  that  regime  a  positive 
IndicaUon  as  to  what  it  proposes  to  do  in 
response  to  such  a  gesture.  In  the  meantime, 
thev  are  acting  as  spokesman  and  unauthor- 
ized agents  of  Hanoi  while  the  latter  con- 


tinues to  disdain  any  prospect  of  meaningful 
negotiations  except  on  its  own  t«rms.  .     . 

What  smaller  nations  of  the  Organization 
and  Indeed  the  whole  world  should  look  for- 
ward to  is  less  the  one-sided  cessation  of 
bombing  which  will  allow  the  aggressor  to 
wreak  further  havoc  but  rather  the  ways 
and  means  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no 
other  Vietnams  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Thanat  also  contrasted  the  fi  audu- 
lent  revolutionary  claims  of  communism 
with  the  genuine  revolution  that  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia.  He  said : 

NaUons  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  v.ast 
region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  have  found  It 
necessary  to  Join  together  in  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  greater  well-being  and 
progress  for  our  respective  peoples.  This  is 
our  own  concept  of  a  revolution  In  South- 
east A.<via.  a  revolution  which  seeks  to  fill 
the  stomachs  with  food  and  the  hearts  with 
realizable  hopes  lor  the  future,  and  not  the 
one  which  throws  the  starving  people  in  the 
street  to  commit  depredations  and  dese- 
cration. 

It  is  also  a  revolution  to  destroy  the 
shackles  of  past  domination  and  dependency. 
From  now  on  the  nations  in  the  areas  wUl 
be  inspired  bv  the  spirit  of  equal  partnership 
and  cooperation  for  the  good  of  each  and  all. 
Such  efforts  would  move  more  swiftly  for- 
ward were  it  not  lor  the  disruptive  Vietnam 
war  which  has  retarded  the  development  of 
fuller  Independence  and  mutual  self-reliance 
of  the  nations  in  the  Asian  region.  That  is 
why  all  of  them  without  exception  earnestly 
hope  that  this  senseless  conflict  can  be 
brought  to  a  just  and  successful  conclusion 
which  will  open  up  a  new  era  of  greater 
stabilitv  and  progress.  If  South  Vietnam  is 
assured  of  Its  freedom,  smaller  nations  of 
the  world  can  look  forward  to  a  more  secure 
Independence  free  from  Interference  and 
encroacliment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  havc- 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
Forcisn  Minister  Thanat  Khoman's 
speech  of  October  5. 1  hope  that  Senators 
will  find  the  time  to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 
There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Permanent  Mission  of  Thailand 

to  the  United  Nations,  New  York.  N.T.) 
Statement   bt   Mk.   Tii.*nat   Khoman.    Min- 
ister OF  Foreign  Atfaiks.  Chairman  or  •the 

DELFCATION       of       THAn.JlND       AT       THE       22d 

Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Untttd  Nations.  October  5  1967 
The  past  few  months  have  been,  for  the 
United  Nations— and  for  many  of  our  coun- 
tries—a  trying  period.  For  while  disturbances 
in  Asia,  ptrtlcularly  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
go  on  unabated,  the  brief  but  devastating 
armed  conflict  which  broke  out  In  the  Middle 
East  last  June  added  a  new  dangerous  di- 
mension to  the  already  acute  state  of  Inter- 
ternational  tension.  Confronted  with  this 
explosive  situation,  this  fragile  Organization 
of  ours  stood,  as  before  the  Vietnam  problem, 
almost  spell-bound  watching  helplessly  the 
fast  moving  episodes  of  a  modern  tr£:gedy 
roll  by  Only  after  the  shells  and  bullets 
ceased  to  rain,  sowing  death  and  destriictlon. 
have  efforts  for  peace  begun,  mostly  in  the 
forms  of  words — not  all  of  them  were  meas- 
ured and  constructive.  Presently,  as  this 
Assembly  passed  from  an  emergency  session 
into  a  regular  one.  it  has  on  Its  hands  at 
least  two  burning  problems,  any  one  of 
which  has  the  potentiality  of  upsetting  the 
peace  of  wide  regions  of  the  world  and  the 
well-being  of  scores  of  millions  of  human 
beings. 

WhUe    International    problems    grow    In 
urgency  and  acuteness,  the  capacity  of  the 
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United  Nations  to  deal  effectively  with  them 
appears  to  develop  In  Inverse  proportion.  As 
a  result  of  this  seemingly  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, like  many  other  representatives  of 
smaller  countries  which  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  membership  of  this  organization 
and  which  place  their  faith  and  reliance  on 
the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  to 
preserve  and  maintain  peace  in  this  world, 
we  have  come  to  this  important  meeting 
with  our  hearts  heavy  and  full  of  per- 
plexity as  to  the  outcome  of  our  present 
deliberations. 

The  question  uppermost  In  our  minds  Is 
whether  this  Assembly  will  follow,  as  pre- 
viously, the  same  road  which  was  marked 
by  endless  and  useless  recriminations  and 
invectives,  with  little,  if  any.  evidence  of 
serious  search  for  more  constructive  solu- 
tions and  more  permanent  settlement.  If 
that  Is  the  case,  then  the  forthcoming  dis- 
cussions which.  In  all  probability  will  go 
on  for  the  next  'wo  or  three  months,  will 
be  fruitless  and  will  yield  no  worthwhile 
result  for  the  future  peace  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Southerst  Asia.  All  of  us  shall  then 
return  home  empty-handed,  our  hopes  and 
desires  to  see  long-lasting  peace  and  tran- 
quillity reign  in  this  world  frustrated  and 
the  spector  of  renewed  or  more  intensified 
conflict  will  be  looming  high  and  large  over 
the  horizon.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  refuse 
to  be  taken  in  by  those  who  pay  only  lip- 
service  to  peace  and  who  actually  try  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  angels  of  peace  but  whose 
wings  are  strangely  blackened  by  gunsmoke 
and  stained  with  blood,  and  If  instead,  we 
concentrate  our  ettorts  on  attaining  honour- 
able and  durable  arrangements  which  will 
allow  many  nations  to  live  together  without 
the  risk  of  being  dominated  or  destroyed, 
then  the  prospects  for  world  peace  and  har- 
mony will  become  Infinitely  brighter  and 
more  promising. 

Let  VIS.  smaller  and  weaker  nations,  can- 
didly face  the  facts  and  realize  that  the  im- 
minent dangers  which  may  descend  upon 
our  nations  are  less  likely  to  come  from  nu- 
clear deployment — although  that  can  never 
be  ruled  out — than  from  combinations  of 
military  and  political  ventures  which  their 
proponents  euphemistically  call  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  and  which,  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  are  hardly  different  from  the 
one  which  Adolf  Hitler  launched  against 
the  Sudetenland  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Such 
undertakings  nowadays  may  be  more  insid- 
ious but  no  less  lethal  to  our  free  and  healthy 
existence.  They  are  even  more  so  when  ac- 
companied by  devious  and  variegated  forms 
of  propaganda  which  seek  not  only  to  deceive 
and  to  dupe  the  less  Informed  among  us,  but 
also  to  Incite  and  inflame  pent-tip  emotions 
and  to  exploit  old  and  new  prejudices  and 
hatred.  In  the  process  of  carrying  out  their 
designs,  various  kinds  of  aid  may  be  resorted 
to,  including  the  provision  of  liberal  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  other  materiel  of  war 
which  encourage  the  embittered  people  to 
throw  themselves  Into  battle  and  extermi- 
nate one  another. 

The  foregoing  elements  may  well  consti- 
tute the  root  causes  of  many  tragedies  now 
unfolding  in  our  troubled  world.  We  will 
have  therefore  to  make  strenuous  efforts  and 
exercise  our  wiser  Judgment  to  protect  our- 
selves against  the  lurlngs  of  false  promises 
and  the  exhortations  of  subtle  and  treacher- 
ous propaganda. 

This  explains  why  Thailand  is  unwilling  to 
take  sides  in  the  unfortunate  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  which  for  long  years  has 
known  neither  peace  nor  reasonable  hope 
for  settlement,  but  which  last  June  exploded 
into  destructive  clashes,  leaving  behind  them 
a  long  trail  of  desolation  and  misery.  Even 
now,  the  conflict  is  far  from  being  resolved, 
embers  are  smouldering  and  new  conflagra- 
tions may  erupt  If  fuel  is  added  to  arouse 
new  outbursts  of  the  still  highly  charged  emo- 
tlons    The  best  those  smaller  nations  which 


have  no  peace  proposals  or  formulae  to  of- 
fer can  do  would  probably  be  to  refrain  from 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  also  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  prevent  possible  exploitation 
of  existing  dissensions. 

Such  was  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Thai 
delegation  during  the  emergency  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  regret- 
table that  practical  substantive  measures 
which  might  help  remove  the  root  causes  of 
the  conflict  were  not  then  adopted.  The  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  Thai  Government  has 
always  been  to  see  long  lasting  peace  and 
stability  In  the  Middle  East.  My  delegation 
therefore  believes  that  basic  issues  should  be 
faced  realistically  and  not  left  untouched. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  an  outbreak 
of  large-scale  war  three  times  in  the  Middle 
East  in  the  past  twelve  years  Is  a  clear  Indi- 
cation of  the  explosive  situation  In  the  area. 
Yet  previous  efforts  were  mainly  directed 
towards  making  arrangements  for  bringing 
about  cease-flre  and  cessation  of  hostilities 
without  attempting  to  resolve  the  funda- 
mental causes  which  led  to  such  hostilities. 
Failures  of  the  United  Nations  so  far  to  face 
the  problem  squarely  have  been,  to  quote  the 
Secretary-General,  "a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  war  last  June,"  Is  it  thererore 
advisable  for  us  now  to  try  merely  to  liquidate 
the  consequences  of  the  war  without  seeking 
at  the  same  time  to  create  necessary  condi- 
tions which  could  ensure  better  prospects  for 
more  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East?  With- 
drawal of  troops  from  occupied  areas,  how- 
ever Immediate  and  imperative,  should.  In 
our  view,  also  be  accompanied  by  additional 
steps  which  would  remove  the  basic  causes 
of  the  armed  conflict. 

In  this  connection,  my  delegation  regrets 
the  absence  of  willingness  to  negotiate  either 
directly  between  the  parties  concerned  or 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  third  party. 
Likewise,  my  delegation  regrets  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  of  Israel  to  heed  the  call 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  Israel's  inflexible  attitude  on 
this  question  will  adversely  affect  the  over- 
all situation  and  will  set  another  barrier  to 
the  path  of  finding  an  honourable.  Just,  and 
definitive  solution  to  the  Middle  East  ques- 
tion. 

While  there  is  yet  no  Middle  East  settle- 
ment, the  problem  of  refugees  remains  a 
serious  concern  for  us  all.  My  delegation  is 
gratified  that  at  the  initiative  of  the  Swedish 
delegation,  Resolution  2252  (ES-V)  concern- 
ing humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Middle 
East  was  adopted  by  the  fifth  special  emer- 
gency session.  The  Government  of  Thailand 
is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  a  modest  con- 
tribution of  rice  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  recent  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Of  no  less  or  perhaps  even  greater  im- 
portance is.  In  our  opinion,  the  question  of 
the  war  now  raging  in  Vietnam,  for  it  has 
given  rise  to  such  a  campaign  of  fallacies 
and  aberrations,  and  about  which  so  many 
people  have  unfortunately  displayed  such 
lack  of  candour  that  there  has  been  created 
an  abysmal  chasm  between  realities  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  falsehoods  and  half- 
truths  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  war  and 
their  sympathizers  have  disseminated.  North 
Vietnam  and  its  supporters  In  the  Commu- 
nist world  as  well  as  Its  Vlctcong  agents  In 
South  Vietnam  wanted  the  outside  world 
to  believe  that  the  war  of  conquest  they 
have  been  waging  for  many  years  against  the 
small  and  Independent  country  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  genuine  national  uprising  or, 
to  use  their  current  terminology,  a  "war  of 
national  liberation."  This  travesty  of  the 
truth  has  convinced  neither  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  nor  those  who  live  near  the 
scene  of  the  crime  and  who  are  directly  or 
otherwise  suffering  from  its  nefarious  con- 
sequences. Only  those  who  are  farther  away 
whose  minds  are  less  perceptive  of  the  exist- 


ing realities  and  those  who  are  always  liberal 
with  other  people's  freedom  or  are  prompted 
by  less  than  altruistic  reasons  allow  them- 
selves to  fall  victims  of  this  crude  propa- 
ganda.  But  if  questions  as  to  what  they 
think  of  the  confiict  in  Vietnam  were  di- 
rected to  those  Asians  who  have  their  feet 
firmly  on  the  ground  and  whose  vision  has 
not  been  clouded  by  the  outlandish  ideology 
of  the  frustrated  author  of  "Das  Kapital," 
they  would  reply  in  unison  that  it  is  in  ef- 
fect an  old-styled  colonial  conquest  with 
only  a  few  renovated  outward  trimmings. 

For  this  so-called  sublime  liberation  with 
its  accompanying  paraphernalia  is  being  di- 
rected not  solely  against  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  but  actually  against  a  dozen  other 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Also,  the  lib- 
eration is  always  forcible,  never  voluntary. 
Consequently,  it  invariably  elicits  strong 
resistance  against  the  forceful  invitation 
to  be  liberated  and  to  Join  the  paradise  of 
Marxist   bondage. 

The  people  in  our  Asian  part  of  the  world 
are  presently  amazed  at  the  emergence  of 
negative  values  and  logic.  They  find  it  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  understand  the  strong 
advocacies  by  some  quarters  that  the  aggres- 
sors should  be  appeased  and  even  protected 
against  their  crime.  Their  life  and  property 
should  not  be  molested  by  aerial  bombing, 
while  their  atrocities  In  the  South  and  else- 
where evoke  hardly  any  Indignation.  Thus, 
for  these  would-be  pacifists  and  lopsided 
idealists,  the  lives  of  the  North  Vletn.amese 
and  Vietcong  attackers  seem  to  have  mucli 
greater  value  than  the  throats  and  limbs 
of  South  Vietnamese  and  other  Asian  vic- 
tims of  aggression.  That  is  why  they  clamour 
for  unilateral  and  tmconditional  cessation 
of  bombing,  which  they  contend  may  bring 
the  aggressive  regrlme  of  the  North  to  the 
conference  table.  It  never  occurs  to  them, 
however,  to  demand  from  that  regime  a 
positive  Indication  as  to  what  It  proposes 
to  do  In  response  to  such  a  gesture.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  are  acting  as  spokesman 
and  unauthorized  agents  of  Hanoi  while  the 
latter  continues  to  disdain  any  prospect  of 
meaningful  negotiations  except  on  Its  own 
terms.  In  fact  the  more  the  other  side  shows 
intransigence  and  insistence  on  its  unrea- 
sonable demands,  the  more  the  protagonists 
of  concessions  press  on  with  further  compro- 
mises which  ultimately  will  lead  to  surrender 
and  delivery  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  North. 
Indeed,  only  a  few  of  these  advocates  have 
enough  courage  to  admit  that  South  Vietnam 
is  not  worth  saving  but  should  be  handed 
over  to  its  predators  of  the  North  for  the 
sake  of  temporary  peace  or  even  a  short-lived 
truce. 

To  the  millions  of  suffering  people  in  Asia 
it  seems  that  the  right  to  call  off  measures  to 
repel  the  aggressors  such  as  the  bombing  of 
the  North  should  be  exercised  in  consulta- 
tion with  them  and  not  by  those  apostates 
of  peace  who  barely  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
those  cruel  enemies  of  freedom  and  whose 
campaign  for  illusory  peace  has,  twice  in  a 
lifetime,  led  to  the  tragic  disaster  of  world 
wars.  For  those  millions  of  Asians  whose  life 
is  constantly  menaced  by  the  aggressors' 
guns  and  terror,  the  halt  in  the  bombing 
would  gain  immediate  support  and  approval 
if  it  could  lead  ultimately  to  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  as  well  as  tlie  harrowing  reign 
of  terror.  Clearly  for  them  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  indeed  unpopular,  even  greatly  more  un- 
popular than  in  Europe  or  America  which 
enjoys  both  safety  and   abundance. 

Unlike  the  Hanoi  regime  which  Is  unwill- 
ing to  leave  the  war-path,  they  ardently  de- 
sire to  see  the  war  brought  to  an  end  pro- 
vided that  in  so  doing  their  freedom  and 
Independence  are  not  sacrificed,  for  if  peace 
were  to  be  followed  by  subjection  to  alien 
rule  and  deprivation  of  their  heritage  of 
liberty,  their  existence  would  be  without 
meaning.  For  them  it  is  deeply  painful  to 
watch  the  agonizing  debate  stirred  up  by  the 
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instigators  of  doubt,  of  ooriuslon  and  de- 
featism, who.  masquerading  as  princes  of 
peace  are  in  fact  undermining  and  damaging 
the  abiding  interests  of  their  own  countries 
as  weU  as  those  of  their  friends  and  allies. 
With  a  few  more  grains  of  wisdom  and  per- 
spicacity they  should  be  able  to  realize  that 
tie  solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  can 
never  be  found  when  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom are  divided  and  disunited  but  only  If 
the  latter  succeed  in  closing  their  ranks  and 
are  determined  to  carry  their  gallant  task  to 
the  end.  For  the  aggressive  regime  of  North 
Vietnam  once  had  the  taste  of  victory 
snatched  from  a  divided  nation  and  nothing 
can  dissuade  it  from  thinking  that  it  could 
repeat  the  performance  if  it  manages  to 
sow  doubts,  dissension,  and  disruption  both 
within  and  among  nations  which  stand  In 
Its  way  to  conquest  and  domination. 

In  fact  the  anatomy  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
can  be  analysed  into  various  elements.  In  the 
first  place,  hostilities  may  cease  altogether 
when  the  aggressors,  realizing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  adventure,  discontinue  their 
infiltration  and  intervention  against  their 
neighbors.  They  may  be  persuaded  to  adopt 
this  course  on  finding  that  the  cost  of  ag- 
gression in  terms  of  deterioration  of  their 
well-being  and  even  their  subsistence  is  far 
too  high,  and  on  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  achieve 
their  objective  through  the  use  of  subversion 
and  armed  intervention.  Indeed,  those  who 
are  eager  to  see  peace  restored  in  Vietnam 
should  Join  together  in  convincing  the  Hanoi 
regime  of  the  futility  of  their  venture  and 
that  the  peaceful  approach  is  actually  more 
beneficial. 

Another  posslbUity  would  appear  to  be  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  Such  solution  presup- 
poses some  form  of  negotiations  and  above 
all  the  sincere  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  parties  involved  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions. This  the  parties  concerned  may  di- 
rectly do  on  their  own,  but  hitherto  tlie 
negative  attitude  of  Hanoi  has  precluded 
the  Ukellhood  of  such  direct  discussion.  A 
further  alternative  is  a  larger  conference 
arranged  by  Interested  Governments  for  the 
settlement  of  this  outstanding  problem.  In 
particular,  the  Geneva  conference  on  Indo- 
china may  be  reconvened  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  negotiated  settlement.  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  would  be  for  both  Co-Chair- 
men  of  the  Geneva  conference  to  act  as  true 
peacemakers  by  fulfilling  their  avowed  duties 
as  Co-Chalrmen  and  to  forsake  their  role  of 
ideological  partners  in  the  conflict.  Instead 
of  adding  further  fuel  to  the  flame  by  sup- 
plying more  arms  to  the  aggressors,  a  Co- 
Chairman  would  better  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  and  at  the  same  time  perform  his  part 
of  the  obligations  by  using  his  Influence  to 
persuade  Hanoi,  the  only  unwilling  party  in 
this  case,  to  come  to  the  conference  table. 
At  any  rate,  the  least  that  should  be  done 
would  be  to  show  support  for  the  reconven- 
ing of  such  conference. 

In  all  these  possibilities,  even  when  nego- 
tiations could  be  initiated  either  directly  or 
by  an  internationally  arranged  conference,  a 
further  step  would  still  be  to  secure  a  Just 
and  durable  settlement  of  the  conflict.  To 
achieve  this  objective  either  in  the  process 
of  negotiation  or  otherwise,  one  of  the  pre- 
requisites to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  free 
nations  is  for  them  to  remain  constantly 
united  and  to  show  their  firm  determina- 
tion. Failure  to  muster  such  unity  or  to 
show  firmness  may  result  In  superficial  set- 
tlement entailing  transitory  peace  which  is 
fraught  with  no  less  grave  danger  to  peace 
and  security. 

The  vicious  campaigns  now  being  con- 
ducted to  breed  dissension  and  disunity 
among  us  are  not  completely  devoid  of  use- 
fulness. They  opened  our  eyes  to  the  vagaries 
of  both  International  and  domestic  politics 
In  various  countries  and  spurred  us  to  re- 
double our  regional  and  individual  efforts  to 


strengthen  otir  security  and  defense  and  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  combined  endeavours 
of  those  who  share  the  same  stake  and  have 
no  doubt  as  to  where  their  vital  InterestB 
lie. 

That  explains  why  nations  in  Southeart 
Asia  and  in  the  vast  region  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  Join  to- 
gether In  co-operative  efforts  to  bring  about 
greater  well-being  and  progress  for  our  re- 
spective peoples.  This  Is  our  own  concept  of 
a  revolution  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  revolution 
which  seeks  to  fill  the  stomachs  with  food 
and  the  hearts  with  realizable  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  not  tlie  one  which  throws  the 
starving  people  in  the  street  to  commit 
depredations  and  desecration. 

It  is  also  a  revolution  to  destroy  the 
shackles  of  past  domination  and  dependency. 
From  now  on  the  nations  in  the  areas  will 
be  Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  equal  partnership 
and  cooperation  for  the  good  of  each  and  all. 
Such  efforts  would  move  more  swiftly  for- 
ward were  it  not  for  the  disruptive  Vietnam 
war  which  has  retarded  the  development  of 
fuller  Independence  and  mutual  self-reliance 
of  the  nations  in  the  Asian  region.  That  is 
why  all  of  them  without  exception  earnestly 
hope  that  this  senseless  conflict  can  be 
brought  to  a  Just  and  successful  conclusion 
which  will  open  up  a  new  era  of  greater  sta- 
bility and  progress.  If  South  Vietnam  is 
assured  of  its  freedom,  smaller  nations  of  the 
world  can  look  forward  to  a  more  secure  in- 
dependence free  from  Interference  and  en- 
croachment. What  smaller  nations  of  the 
Organization  and  indeed  the  whole  world 
should  look  forward  to  is  less  than  the  one- 
sided cessation  of  bombing  which  will  allow 
the  aggressor  to  wreak  further  havoc  btit 
rather  the  ways  and  means  to  ensure  that 
there  will  be  no  other  Vletnams  in  the 
future. 

Turning  to  the  present  economic  situation 
of  the  world,  I  may  safely  say  that  in  recent 
decades  economists  and  statesmen  have 
grown  more  convinced  than  ever  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  dangers  to  the  future  well- 
being  and  security  of  mankind  is  the  slow 
and  steady  drift  of  75  per  cent  of  humanity 
Into  deeper  poverty.  Unless  certain  concrete 
and  positive  actions  can  be  taken  promptly 
and  effectively  to  arrest  this  decline,  so  that 
the  peoples  of  developing  lands  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin-America  can  proceed  with 
the  implementation  of  their  industrializa- 
tion programme  and  accelerate  their  progress 
towards  self-sufficiency  and  prosperity,  no 
number  of  treaties,  declarations  and  resolu- 
tions will  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  even- 
tual breakdown  of  world  order. 

Many  of  the  distinguished  representatives 
preceding  me  have  emphatically  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Increasingly 
widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
This  is  no  new  phenomenon.  Such  discour- 
aging trend  has  existed  for  some  time.  And 
despite  past  exhortations  and  pleadings  by 
developing  countries  and  apparent  synnpathy 
and  gesture  of  support  from  industrially 
advanced  countries,  the  fact  is  that  for  the 
sixth  successive  year,  there  has  been  little  or 
no  Improvement  In  the  over-all  level  of 
development  assistance  provided  by  the  high 
Income  countries.  While  the  needy  are  grate- 
ftil  to  the  increased  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  these  nations'  capacity  to  help 
are  relatively  limited.  The  main  burden,  of 
course,  falls  on  the  principal  aid-supplying 
nations,  whose  assistance  level,  regrettably, 
have  shown  only  small  Increases  in  recent 
years. 

Many  governments  of  developing  nations 
Including  that  of  Thailand,  have  learned  to 
rely  on  their  own  efforts,  and  by  means  of 
EOtir.d  planning  and  energetic  execution  of 
financial  and  economic  policies,  have  man- 
aged to  move  their  countries  forward  at  a 
fairly  satlrfactory  pace.  For  the  past  ten 
years,  Thailand's  rate  of  economic  growth 
has  averaged  7  per  cent  a  year.  This  is  no 
mean  achievement  and  has  given  a  sense  of 


pride  to  the  government  and  people  of  the 
country.  However,  the  task  Is  only  pyariially 
done,  and  our  efforts — which  provide  a  major 
share  for  our  own  develofHnent — continues 
to  be  affected  by  a  shortage  of  external 
finance  on  appropriate  terms. 

As  a  primary  commodity  producing  coun- 
try, Thailand,  together  with  many  other 
countries  of  similar  structure.  Is  deeply  oon- 
cerned  with  the  fluctuations  of  world  prices 
of  primary  products.  The  matter  has  unfor- 
tunately been  aggravated  further  by  the 
periodic  releases  of  stock  piles  which  do 
much  damage  to  our  total  efforts  and  have 
the  effect  of  slowing  down  our  progress  to- 
wards better  life  for  our  own  people.  The 
recent  signing  of  the  Final  Act  of  tariff 
negotiations  within  the  Kennedy  Round  has 
provided  us  with  some  hope.  Although  the 
Kennedy  Bound  negotiations  have  resulted 
in  a  significant  lowering  of  tariff  barriers 
surpassing  the  reductions  made  in  previous 
rounds  of  tariff  negotiations,  my  delegation 
finds  that  many  products  in  which  the  de- 
veloping countries  had  focussed  their  par- 
ticular interest  received  an  average  consid- 
erably smaller  tariff  redactions  than  did 
oUier  products.  In  other  words,  the  product 
categories  for  which  industrialized  countries 
are  the  main  suppliers  received  much  more 
extensive  cuts.  It,  therefore,  remains  my  firm 
belief  that  much  needs  to  be  accompUsheU 
before  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  is  able  to  achieve 
practical  results  and  find  adequate  solutions. 
For  this  reason,  tlie  Second  Conference  to  be 
held  in  New  Delhi  should  really  serve  as  an 
effective  instrument  for  a  serious  quest  for 
solution  of  the  crises — social,  economic — 
which  are  besetting  our  world.  In  this  con- 
nection, my  delegation  fully  supports  the 
appeals  of"  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
UNCTAD  about  the  pressing  need  for  agree- 
ment on  adopting  a  global  strategy  for  de- 
velopment and  the  corresponding  synchro- 
nized practical  measures  and  actions. 

We  also  endorse  in  principle  the  proposal 
made  at  the  Fifth  Session  of  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Board  of  UNCTAD  by  both  the 
Secretary-General  of  UNCTAD  and  Director 
General  of  GATT.  for  a  Joint  International 
Trade  Centre  to  help  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  their  export  promotion  efforts.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  proposal  will  be  trans- 
lated into  action  as  early  as  practicable. 

There  are  still  other  problems  of  deep  In- 
ternational concern  such  as  disarmament, 
peace-keeping  operations,  decolonization  and 
apartheid.  In  certain  fields,  progress  has  been 
made  such  as  the  submission  of  Identical 
draft  proposals  on  the  Treaty  for  Non-Prollf- 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  But  all  these  and 
other  problems  are  ctirrently  being  overshad- 
owed by  the  reality  of  the  danger  and  by  the 
explosive  character  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Vietnam  problems.  Concerning  these  grave 
issues,  the  most  urgent  requirement  seems  to 
be  to  fill  the  candour  chasm  and  to  set  aside 
the  poUtical  or  Ideological  partisanship.  If  in- 
deed they  can  be  dealt  with  with  genuine  can- 
dour and  treated  with  human  tolerance  and 
comprehension  rather  than  being  problems 
between  East  and  West,  between  the  Marxist 
or  Non-Marxist  world,  the  chances  for  reach- 
ing accommodation  and  agreement  wUl  no- 
tably increaf*.  So  far,  sucJi  a  result  is  not 
within  reach.  But  if  further  efforts  may  be 
pursued  with  perslstance  and  determination, 
something  may  be  gained  which  will  open 
up  new  vistas  In  the  arduous  search  for  a 
durable  and  worthwhile  solution  to  the  pres- 
ent difficulties.  If  that  can  be  achieved  ei- 
ther within  this  Organization  or  outside  it, 
real  services  will  be  rendered  to  the  an- 
guished mankind  yearning  for  peace  and 
tranquility  undisturbed  by  the  shadow  of  ter- 
ror and  the  sudden  explosion  of  death.  Let 
us  hope  that  within  the  relatively  short  time 
we  spend  during  this  Session,  tangible  re- 
sults may  be  achieved  to  fulfill  the  deep  de- 
fire  of  millions  of  human  beings. 
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CONFIRMATION  OF  JUDGE  DAMON 
J.  KEITH 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Senate  for  its  confirmation  today  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Damon  Keith  to  be  a 
Federal  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  respect  and  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Keith  is  held  in  the  legal  community  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  quality  and 
the  caliber  of  those  who  traveled  from 
Michigan  to  testify  in  his  behalf  during 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  hear- 
ings on  Mr.  Keith's  nomination. 

Not  only  did  the  committee  hear  from 
the  president  of  the  Detroit  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  John  Feikens;  the  president  of 
the  Wolverine  Bar  Association,  Mr. 
Louis  Simmons:  and  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Michigan  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, Mr.  William  Ellmann,  but  also 
from  the  very  distinguished  president- 
elect of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Mr.  William  Gossett,  who  I  am  very 
proud  to  say  is  from  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Keith's  nomina- 
tion had  bipartisan  support.  Both  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr. 
H.ARTl  and  I  testified  before  the  Judi- 
ciary* Committee  in  Mr.  Keith's  behalf. 

Let  me  just  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
I  believe  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Keith 
to  the  Federal  bench  to  be  commendable 
and  consistent  with  our  endeavor  to  des- 
ignate men  of  demonstrated  ability  and 
intelligence.  His  background — indicative 
of  a  very  high  standard  of  professional 
competence — is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  President.  Damon  Keith  will  make 
an  outstanding  Federal  judge. 


SECRETARY  RUSKS  LUCID  RE- 
STATEMENT OF  THE  AMERICAN 
POSITION  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  his  news 
conference  today,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  lucidly  and  objectively  re- 
stated the  American  position  on  'Vietnam. 
It  was  as  clear  a  statement  of  our  goals 
and  objectives  as  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  what's  more,  there  is  hardly  any  ra- 
tional person  who  can  seriously  doubt 
Its  truth  or  accuracy. 

Secretary  Rusk  rightly  described  the 
American  position  as  a  middle  position — 
a  middle  position  between  those  who 
urge  an  all-out,  disastrous  general  war, 
and  those  who  want  immediate  unila- 
teral withdrawal. 

Though  the  American  people  are 
troubled  by  the  war.  Secretary  Rusk  is 
absolutely  correct  when  he  says  there  is 
no  large  body  of  American  opinion 
which  supports  either  of  those  extremes. 

The  American  position  is  based  on  a 
need  to  meet  our  international  commit- 
ments; a  pursuit  of  limited  objectives  by 
limited  means:  an  earnest  desire  to  bring 
this  conflict  to  a  peaceful  end  as  soon 
as  possible. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  we  are 
ti-ying  to  do. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Secre- 
tary when  he  said  that  the  word  or  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  would  be- 
come worthless  if  we  ever  reneged  on 


formal  treaty  obligations — such  as 
SEATO — when  the  going  got  too  hot. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pursued  a 
wild,  irresponsible  annihilation  policy 
toward  'Vietnam,  the  world  might  rightly 
say  we  suffered  from  the  arrogance  of 
power — which  we  do  not.  We  have,  in 
fact,  used  our  remarkable  military  power 
with  the  most  severe  restraint. 

We  have  tried  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
balance  in  Vietnam.  We  have  made 
dozens  of  overtures  for  peace  discussions, 
all  of  which  have  been  rejected  by  Hanoi. 

We  have  received  the  support  of  many 
Asian  nations  for  our  position,  for  they 
stand  on  the  front  lines  facing  a  hostile 
Communist  China. 

I  urge  all  of  us  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  read  and  absorb  Secretary  Rusk's 
statement  of  the  American  position  in 
■Vietnam. 

It  is  an  excellent  document  which  to 
my  mind  is  irrefutable  in  fact  and  in 
intent. 

It  reflects  very  well  on  a  President  who 
has  been  consistent  from  the  beginning 
of  our  Vietnam  commitment  to  this  mo- 
ment: do  not  yield  17  million  people  to 
communism:  use  your  vast  powers  with 
restraint:  keep  every  door  open  to  peace. 

I  congratulate  the  Secretary  and  the 
President  on  tliis  excellent  restatement 
of  the  American  position  in  "Vietnan. 
I  ask  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  or 
October  12,  1967 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  should  like  to  begin  with 
a  brief  comment  on  the  current  public  dis- 
cussion of  Vlet-Nam. 

I  find  no  significant  body  of  American 
opinion  which  would  have  us  withdraw  from 
Viet-Nam  and  abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
fate  which  Asian  communism  has  planned 
for  It.  Similarly,  I  And  no  serious  opinion 
among  us  which  wishes  to  transform  this 
struggle  into  a  general  war. 

We  Americans  are,  therefore,  debating  var- 
iations on  a  theme — but  the  theme  is  a  cen- 
tral position  resting  upon  (a)  the  need  to 
meet  our  commitments  and  defend  our  vital 
national  Interests;  (b)  the  pursuit  of  our 
limited  objectives  by  limited  means,  and  (c) 
our  earnest  desire  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible.  Hanoi 
should  not  misunderstand  this  debate. 

Our  commitment  is  clear  and  our  national 
Interest  is  real.  The  SEATO  Treaty,  approved 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote  by  our  Senate, 
declares  that  "Each  party  recognizes  that 
aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the 
treaty  area  .  .  .  would  endanger  its  own  peace 
and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  In  that 
event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  .  .  ." 
The  Treaty  says  "each  party"  will  act.  The 
fidelity  of  the  United  States  Is  not  subject 
to  the  veto  of  some  other  signatory — and  five 
signatories  have  engaged  their  forces  along- 
side Koreans  and  South  Vietnamese. 

In  August  1964  the  Congress  by  Joint  reso- 
lution declared,  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes,  that  "The  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  In  Southeast  Asia."  This  was  not 
a  new  idea  In  1964.  It  was  the  basis  for  the 
SEATO  Treaty  a  decade  earlier.  It  is  no  less 
valid  In  1967.  Our  several  alliances  In  the 
Pacific  reflect  our  profound  Interest  In  peace 
In  the  Pacific,  no  less  vital  to  us  as  a  nation 
than  is  peace  in  our  own  hemisphere  or  in 
the  NATO  area. 


I  have  heard  the  word  '■credibility"  in- 
Jected  into  our  domestic  debate.  Let  me  say, 
as  solemnly  as  I  c.in,  that  those  who  would 
place  In  question  the  credibility  of  the 
pledged  word  of  the  United  States  under  otir 
mutual  security  treaties  would  subject  this 
nation  to  mortal  danger.  If  any  who  would 
be  our  adversary  should  suppose  that  our 
treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  will  be  abandoned  it 
the  going  gets  tough,  the  resiUt  could  be 
catastrophe  for   all  mankind. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  our  people  to  wage  a 
struggle  by  limited  me.ins  for  limited  ob- 
jectives. We  Americans  are  an  Impatient 
people — a  quality  which  has  helped  to  build 
a  great  nation.  The  present  Impatience  about 
Vlet-Nam  is  thoroughly  understandable— 
and  is  shared  by  those  who  carry  official  re- 
sponsibility. But  our  over-riding  object  is— 
and  must  be — the  establishment  of  a  reliable 
peace.  It  Is  easy  to  rush  into  total  catas- 
trophe. It  requires  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  act  with  both  firmness  and  restraint 
in  the  Interest  of  peace.  An  examination  of 
all  the  crises  in  which  we  have  been  Involved 
since  1945  will  show,  I  think,  the  supremacy 
of  the  objective  of  a  reliable  peace. 

President  Johnson  has  emphasized,  time 
and  time  again,  his  interest  in  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  present  struggles 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Just  two  weeks  ago.  In 
San  Antonio,  he  said,  "The  United  States  is 
willing  to  stop  all  aerial  and  naval  bombard- 
ment of  North  Vlet-Nam  when  this  will  lead 
promptly  to  productive  discussions.  We,  of 
course,  assume  that  while  discussions  pro- 
ceed. North  Viet-Nam  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  bombing  cessation  or  limitation." 

Can  there  be  a  more  reasonable  proposal? 
Is  there  anything  unfair  about  such  a  sim- 
ple proposition?  Is  it  not  clear  that  If  Hanoi 
Is  interested  in  peace  It  could  say  "yes"  pub- 
licly or  privately  to  the  President's  offer 
today? 

A  rejection,  or  a  refusal  even  to  discuss 
such  a  formula  for  peace,  requires  that  we 
face  sober  conclusions.  It  would  mean  that 
Hanoi  has  not  abandoned  Its  effort  to  seize 
South  Viet-Nam  by  force.  It  would  give 
reality  to  captured  documents  which  describe 
a  "fight  and  negotiate"  strategy  by  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces.  It  would  re- 
flect a  view  In  Hanoi  that  they  can  gamble 
upon  the  character  of  the  American  people 
and  of  our  allies  in  the  Pacific. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  variations  on  a  theme. 
The  debate  In  which  we  are  now  involved 
Is  a  debate  about  detail — this  or  that  irUlltary 
move,  this  or  that  diplomatic  step — this  or 
that  formulation  of  what  Is  In  fact  a  com- 
mon middle  position.  If  that  be  true,  preci- 
sion Is  important.  People  at  least  should 
make  It  clear  whether  they  are  arguing  with 
Washington  or  with  Hanoi. 

When  people  talk  about  a  pause  In  the 
bombing,  they  should  know  that  Hanoi  calls 
a  pause  an  "ultimatum".  When  a  Senator 
says  that  he  wants  to  stop  the  bombing  but. 
of  course,  wishes  to  continue  to  bomb  in 
support  of  our  Marines  south  of  the  DMZ, 
he  should  know  that  Hanoi  categorically  re- 
jects any  such  notion.  When  people  say 
"Negotiate  Now"  they  should  know  that  the 
President  would  meet  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
other  Chiefs  of  State  concerned,  tomorrow — 
and  that  I  would  depart  today  for  any 
mutually  convenient  spot  if  I  could  meet 
a  representative  of  North  Vlet-Nam  with 
whom  I  could  discuss  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Chairman  Thleu  and  Prime  Minister  Ky 
have  repeatedly  offered  to  meet  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Hanoi  to  arrange  a  cease-fire  and 
a  peaceful  settlement.  They  and  we  both  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  U  Thant's  proposal.s 
of  last  March.  Had  there  been  a  similar  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi,  there  would  have  been 
discussions  to  arrange  a  military  standstill. 
preliminary  conversations  and  a  convening 
of  the  Geneva  Conference.  Literally  dozens 
of  proposals  made  by  ourselves,  other  gov- 
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emments   or   groups   of   governments   have 
been  rejected  by  Hanoi. 

I  cannot  tell  you  when  peace  will  come. 
I  am  encouraged  by  progress  toward  peace  In 
South  Vlet-Nam.  but  I  cannot  name  a  date. 
But  we  shall  continue  our  effort  both  by 
resisting  those  who  would  impose  their  solu- 
tions by  brute  force  and  by  an  unremitting 
exploration  of  every  path  which  could  lead 
to  peace.        ^^^^^^^^^^ 

HOW  DARE  THEY  BE  UPSET? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent anent  the  recent  Finance  Commit- 
tee sit-in  by  irate  welfare  recipients,  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
signed  "Negro  Taxpayer,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  25,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Dare  Thev  Be  Upset? 

Those  irate  mothers  have  quite  a  bit  of  gall 
holding  an  "anger-in."  How  dare  they  be  up- 
set because  they  have  to  support  their  own 
children.  They  had  them  and  they  are  respon- 
sible for  their  support. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  family 
alone,  but  it  can  be  done  with  a  little  effort. 
Believe  me.  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
My  parents  are  divorced,  and  my  mother 
raised  my  three  sisters  and  myself  to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  she  worked  every  day 
also.  We  never  lived  in  public  housing  or  re- 
ceived AFDC.  We  didn't  have  all  of  life's 
luxuries,  but  we  were  always  clean  and  well 

fed. 

The  prldeless  action  of  these  women  at  the 
mention  of  work  is  disgusting.  How  long  do 
they  think  they  can  continue  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
paying  citizen?  The  new  regulations  passed 
by  the  House  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
Negro  Taxpayer. 


NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS— ADDRESS  BY 
DR.  EVERETT  KLEINJANS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Ever- 
ett Klein jans.  Deputy  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs  at  the  East-West 
Center,  addressed  the  English-Speaking 
Union  on  September  19.  1967,  in  Hono- 
lulu on  the  subject  of  "New  Dimensions 
in  International  Affairs." 

Dr.  Kleinjans  came  to  the  East-West 
Center  after  long  experience  as  an  edu- 
cator in  the  Far  East.  With  the  belief 
that  his  fresh  viewpoints  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  Senators,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Dimensions  in  Internationai.  Affairs 
(Presented     before     the     English-Speaking 
Union,  Sept.   19,   1967,  by  Everett  Klein- 
jans) 

I  am  speaking  here  tonight  in  place  of 
Chancellor  Jones  who  regretfully  could  not 
make  It.  The  title  of  the  talk,  "New  Dimen- 
sions In  Internationai  Affairs,"  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  a  man  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  adult  years  in  the  foreign  service  of  his 
country  and  who  has  become  one  of  Its  out- 
standing diplomats.  My  credentials  are  quite 
different  from  Chancellor  Jones',  however. 
In  my  undergraduate  years,  I  majored  In 
mathematics  and  physics.  In  graduate  school, 
due  to  certain  wartime  exposure  to  and 
training  in  languages,  I  shifted  to  linguis- 


tics and  Its  application  to  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages.  More  recently,  for  approxi- 
mately the  last  six  years.  I  have  found  my- 
self in  educational  administration.  With  a 
background  such  as  this.  I  feel  that  I  am 
quite  unqualified  to  speak  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject as  boldly  Innovating  as  this  title  sounds. 
However.  I  have  spent  most  of  the  past  20 
years  of  my  life  abroad  and  have  constantly 
attempted  to  keep  up  with  and  analyze 
events,  particularly  events  affecting  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Asia  in  gen- 
eral, but  Japan  In  particular.  Perhaps  out  of 
this  naive  background,  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
or  ideas  that  I  will  be  sharing  with  you  to- 
night will  have  some  ring  of  authenticity. 
In  any  case,  my  credentials  or  lack  of  creden- 
tials expose  a  "few  of  my  prejudices  and  pre- 
dilections: At  the  same  time,  since  I  claim 
no  expertise  on  the  subject,  I  feel  I  will  be  a 
little  freer  to  say  what  I  wish  about  it. 

The  new  dimension  In  International  affairs 
as  I  see  it  is  that  a  government— namely  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America— has  openly 
admitted  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  that  it  does 
not  understand  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  It 
has  therefore  set  up  an  Institution  to  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding.  A  prominent 
Asian  diplomat,  in  residence  at  the  East- 
West  Center  as  a  senior  specialist,  has 
written ; 

"It  is  clear  that  the  East-West  Center  Is  a 
political  creation  established  for  political 
purposes.  If  further  proof  Is  needed.  It  Is  the 
f.act  that  the  Center's  budget  is  part  of  that 
of  the  State  Department.  Hence  the  East- 
West  Center  has  to  take  all  the  consequences 
of  being  a  political  institution.  Its  head  has 
to  Justify  and  defend  its  budget,  answer 
political  questions  of  Congress  members  In  a 
way  satisfactorv  and  acceptable  to  these 
politiclr.n6.  In  short,  its  Chancellor  has  to 
have  the  qualities  of  a  politician.  We  will  see 
later  that  he  also  has  to  be  a  diplomat. 

"It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  Center  Is  an 
instrument  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
Mentioning  it  Is  by  no  means  means  as  criti- 
cism. On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  underline  the 
value  and  significance  of  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter. Because  It  is  first  class  foreign  policy." 
This    Institution    was    established    not    to 
propagandize   or   to   persuade   people  of   the 
rlghtness  of  America's  foreign  policy,  nor  was 
It  established   to  get  Asians  to   like  Ameri- 
cans. The  particular  American  policy  in  ef- 
fect at  a  particular  time  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  affect  the  Center  and  its  programs. 
For    the    Center    is    engaged    in    long-range 
planning   In   an   attempt   to    create   a   com- 
munity of  people  who  will  in  turn  create  a 
climate  of   understanding  in   which  we  can 
live  together  in  peace  on  this  small  and  ever- 
shrinking  planet.  These  are  our  long-range 
goals.  Idealistic,  to  be  sure;  but  men  live  by 
their   values   and   their   basic   beliefs   about 
man  and   his  nature,   and  especially  by  the 
images   thev   create   of   reality.   By   image   1 
mean    what    Kenneth   E.    Boulding   has    de- 
scribed in  his  book  The  Image  (The  Unl%'er- 
sity   of  Michigan   Press.   Ann   Arbor   Paper- 
backs.  1961).  Each  person,  through  his  total 
experience  of  Uvlng,  thinking,  learning  and 
interacting   with   other   people,   develops   an 
image  of  objective  reality.  We  might  call  It 
his  "model"  of  the  universe.  On  the  basis  of 
this  image,  a  man  responds,  makes  decisions, 
and  takes  action.  As  Boulding  so  cogently 
puts    it.    ".    .    .    behavior    depends    on    the 
image." 

Unfortunately,  our  images  are  often  dis- 
torted by  the  Immediate  situation  and  by 
the  Ideologies  and  myths  which  we  hold  at 
particular  tUnes.  The  average  man's— even 
the  highly-educated  man's — concept  of  for- 
eign countries  is  usually  fuzzy  or  distorted. 
We  all  know  and  remember  too  clearly  the 
stereotype  of  the  Japanese  people  that  was 
built  up  by  the  military  in  the  early  1940's 
m  order  to  create  a  climate  for  waging  a  war 
against  them.  This  Image,  unfortunately, 
still  exists  today  in  the  minds  of  many.  We 


also  remember  vividly  our  wartime  Image  oX 
the  Chinese  people.  Influenced  possibly  by 
our  concept  of  Confucius,  the  wise  sage  who 
from  his  depths  of  philosophical  Insight  dis- 
pensed wisdom  which  has  continued  to  influ- 
ence the  East  over  long  periods  of  history. 
This  benign  image  was  transferred  to  Gen- 
eralissimo and  Madame  Chlang-Kal  Shek 
during  the  war.  Our  Image  of  the  Chinese 
people  at  that  time  was  that  they  were  our 
best  of  friends.  Twenty-five  years  have 
passed  and  now  we  see  the  Chinese  as  the 
virtual  incarnation  of  the  devil,  with  Mao 
and  his  henchmen  out  to  destroy  everything 
we  hold  dear.  What  will  the  International 
situation  be  like  25  years  from  now,  or  In 
the  year  2000?  What  will  our  Images  of  Jap>an 
and  China  be  then? 

I  think  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  founders 
of  the  East-West  Center,  and  it  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  now  connected  with 
the  Center,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  these 
stereotvijed  images  has  been  the  lack  of 
depth  of  knowledge  of  each  other  and  the 
lack  of  encounter  As  you  know,  the  East- 
West  Center  brings  people  together  here  In 
Hawaii  to  increase  knowledge  and  enhance 
encounter.  Of  course,  we  must  realize  that 
encounter  by  itself  may  not  help  people  to 
understand  each  other,  nor  necessarily  to 
like  each  other.  The  encounter  between  peo- 
ple may.  In  fact,  create  a  situation  in  which 
people  come  to  misunderstand,  dislike,  and 
even  hate  each  other.  'Winston  Churchill  has 
cogently  summarized  this  situation  In  a 
speech  at  the  Mid-Century  Convocation  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
"We  entered  this  terrible  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury with  confidence.  We  thought  that  with 
improving  transportation  nations  would  get 
to  know  each  other  better.  We  believed  that 
as  they  got  to  know  each  other  better  they 
would  like  each  other  more  and  that  na- 
tional rivalries  would  fade  In  a  growing  in- 
ternational consciousness. 

"We  took  it  almost  for  granted  that  sci- 
ence would  confer  continual  boons  and  bless- 
ings upon  us.  .  .  .  In  the  name  of  ordered 
but  unceasing  progress,  we  saluted  the  Age 
of  Democracy  expressing  itself  ever  more 
widely  through  parllments  freely  and  fairly 
elected  on  a  broad  or  universal  franchise 
.  The  whole  prospect  and  outlook  of  man- 
kind grew  Immeasurably  larger,  and  the 
multiplication  of  Ideas  also  proceeded  at  an 
incredible  rate.  .  .  . 

"This  vast  expansion  was  unhappily  not 
accompanied  by  any  noticeable  advance  In 
the  stature  of  man.  either  in  his  mental  fa- 
cilities, or  in  his  moral  character.  His  brain 
got  no  better,  but  it  buzzed  the  more  ...  he 
became  the  sport  and  presently  the  victim 
of  tides  and  currents,  of  whirlpools  and  tor- 
nadoes amid  which  he  was  far  more  helpless 
than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time.  (Quoted  in 
Roger  Shlnn,  Christianity  and  the  Problem 
of  History,  p.  4.) 

The  direction  of  events  In  our  century  ex- 
posed the  notion  of  the  Inevitability  of  hu- 
man progress  as  an  Illusory  image,  and  we. 
with    Churchill,    became    disheartened    and 
disenchanted.  But  the  stripping  away  of  il- 
lusions   is    a    precondition    to    coping    with 
reality.  In   fact,   man   must   constantly   per- 
form acts  of  realltv  testing  in  order  to  pro- 
duce changes  in  his  image.  In  order  to  make 
his  image  conform  to  the  world  as  it  Is.  It 
became    more    and    more    clear,    when    the 
euphoria  of  post-war  optUnlsm  was  shattered 
again  by  collisions  between  nations,  that  In- 
ternational brotherhood  didn't  Just  grow  na- 
turally—that  it  must  be  cultivated  and  that 
Its  cultivation  is  hard  work.  With  his  reali- 
zation certain  men  of  vision  felt  that  It  w^ 
necessarv  to  build  a  new  or  different  kind 
of   educational   institution,   one   that   would 
provide  a  framework  In  which  understanding 
would  be  more  probable  than  misunderstand- 
ing   in  which  ignorance  would  be  replacea 
bv  knowledge  and  fear  by  confidence,  respect 
and  trust.  The  East- West  Center  attempts  to 
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provide  th«  miUeu  where  such  things  are 
poflBible. 

Meet  educational  Institutions  are  buUt 
upon  a  pMloaophy  dedicated  to  passing  on 
the  culture  of  the  society  in  which  they  exist. 
Furthermore.  In  mono-cultural  schools,  both 
teachers  and  students  are  expected  to  have 
EUnllar  experiences  and  ways  of  thinking 
upon  which  the  philosophy  and  program  of 
the  school  can  be  buUt.  The  passing  on  of 
these  experiences  and  ways  of  thinking  Is 
believed  to  Insure  the  continuation  of  that 
society.  This  is  why  very  little  attention  has 
been  given  in  schools  to  the  experiences  and 
ways  of  thinking  of  other  peoples,  and  that 
consequently  the  cultural  heritage  becomes 
more  rigid  often  posing  a  barrier  to  under- 
stiinding  and  living  at  peace  with  those  of 
other  traditions.  Another  characteristic  of 
the  mono-cultural  approach  to  education  is 
the  tendency  constantly  to  look  to  the  past 
for  philosophical  foundations.  Inspiration, 
and  guidance.  However,  In  an  international 
academic  Institution  such  as  the  East-West 
Center,  which  is  making  a  very  definite  at- 
tempt to  be  inter-cultural  or  cross-culttiral, 
which  consciously  tries  to  build  Into  Its  pro- 
grams the  insights  and  ways  of  thinking  of 
many  peoples,  there  Is  really  no  such  com- 
mon core  to  build  upon.  It  Is  therefore  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  teleoloctcal  In  our  thinking, 
looking  forward  Into  the  future,  looking  to 
our  goals  ratlier  than  to  our  pa.st  for  guid- 
ance. Consequently.  It  is  necessary  In  this 
context  to  raise  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
man.  what  kind  of  society  we  wish  to  see 
existing  in  tlie  twenty-flrst  century.  Our 
answers  to  these  questions  must  be  used  as 
our  guidelines.  This  orientation  to  the  future 
Is  extremely  difficult,  since  all  of  us  are  such 
slaves  of  our  past.  Modem  depth  psychology 
has  shown  how  profoundly  adults  are  In- 
fluenced by  their  childhood.  It  is  true  that 
the  child  IS  the  father  of  the  man.  However, 
the  challenge  that  comes  to  us,  especially  as 
we  think  of  International  affairs  and  of  the 
requirements  of  the  present  age.  is  how  men 
and  women  can  gain  the  insight  and  under- 
standing and  have  the  courage  to  rise  above 
their  past,  to  move  beyond  their  own  cultural 
experiences.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  height 
psychology  which  will  life  our  eyes  to  new 
potentialities,  our  hearts  to  new  hope,  and 
our  hands  to  new  creativity.  It  is  this  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  future  and  into  the  heights 
that  should  determine  the  stance  or  posture 
of  the  East-West  Center.  This  eifort  will 
build  in  part  of  the  "New  Dimeuiiion  in 
International  AlTalrs." 

A  second  reason  for  our  misguided  or 
stereotyped  images  Is  the  forms  of  ideology 
and  myths.  Two  of  the  greatest  myths  in  the 
minds  of  man  today.  In  my  estimation,  are 
embodied  in  the  words  ■capitalism"  and 
"communiBm" — two  words  which  possibly 
should  be  eliminated  from  our  vocabulary. 
On  the  one  hand,  capitalism  is  a  term  that 
was  applied  to  a  system  of  economics  in 
which  working  men  were  exploited  with  low 
pay,  long  hours,  child  labor,  etc.,  a  condi- 
tion described  clearly  by  Dickens  in  his 
novels  and  .ilso  built  into  a  framework  of 
thought  by  Karl  Marx.  This  same  word  is 
applied  to  the  present  economic  system  in 
the  United  States  In  spite  of  the  f.^ct  ttvat 
a  gradual  revolution  has  been  taking  place 
since  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Any- 
one who  reads  of  the  Morgans,  the  Rocke- 
fellers, and  the  Carnegles  fighting  over  large 
empires  and  amassing  huge  fortunes,  will 
recognize  that  such  raw  dealings  have  been 
drastically  inhibited  under  the  modified  sys- 
tem of  today.  However,  If  you  ask  a  Kansas 
farmer  what  has  given  him  his  farm,  his 
equipment,  his  car,  his  television  set,  and. 
In  general,  the  good  life  which  he  enjoys, 
his  answer  will  more  than  likely  be  capi- 
talism. Ask  the  same  Kansas  farmer  what  Is 
the  greatest  threat  to  his  country  and  to  his 
good  life,  and  his  answer  will  more  than 
likely  be  communism.  If  you  were  to  ask  an 


older  Ukrainian  farmer  who  gave  him  the 
benefits  he  enjoys  in  his  society  and  what  Is 
the  reason  for  the  great  difference  in  his  life 
from  that  of  his  father,  he  will  more  than 
likely  answer  communism.  Ask  him  what 
the  greatest  threat  is  to  his  life  and  to  his 
country,  and  he  will  answer  capitalism. 
Depending  on  wlilch  side  of  the  fence,  or 
which  side  of  the  curtain,  a  man  stands, 
capitalism  and  communism  are  only  other 
words  for  good  and  evil.  But  they  are  part 
of  the  ideology  by  which  many  of  us,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  live.  They  are  part 
of  the  Image  we  have  of  the  reality  of  Inter- 
national affairs,  and  thus  they  are  charged 
with  emotion. 

And  so,  the  East-West  C<nter  was  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Department  of  State  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  experiences  which  can 
change  our  Images,  and  thus  to  develop  and 
maintain  understanding  between  the  peoples 
of  the  East  and  West.  Ever  since  the  East- 
West  Center  began  there  has  been  a  constant 
attempt  to  recognize  and  define  the  needs 
toward  which  it  would  concentrate  Its  ef- 
forts. The  needs  which  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  face  are  many,  and  many  men 
are  working  toward  their  solution.  (Such 
things  as  the  population  and  food  problem, 
the  learning  of  a  common  language  for  com- 
munication, the  development  of  sound  eco- 
nomic and  social  systems  in  order  that  men 
will  have  roofs  over  their  heads,  clothing  on 
their  backs,  and  food  to  eat.)  However,  the 
overriding  need  recognized  by  those  who  have 
been  at  the  Center,  and  by  those  of  us  now 
working  at  the  East-West  Center,  Is  the  need 
to  understand.  Yet,  even  understanding  is  a 
concept  that  cannot  stand  alone.  We  must 
ask,  "Understanding  for  what?"  Men  have 
probed  the  depths  of  man  and  have  come 
to  a  profound  understanding  of  his  psycho- 
logical nature.  However,  this  knowledge  can 
be  used  for  propaganda  and  braln-washlng. 
or  for  enhancing  mental  health  and  develop- 
ing more  effective  ways  of  teaching  and 
learning.  Dtiring  World  War  II.  a  group  of 
anthropologists,  headed  by  Miss  Ruth  Bene- 
dict, was  asked  to  make  a  study  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Japanese  people  so  that  they 
could  be  better  understood.  Its  purpose  was 
to  enable  the  American  army  to  predict  the 
effects  of  various  military  policies  and  plans 
and  thus  to  develop  the  most  efficient  mili- 
tary strategy  against  these  Japanese  people. 

The  understanding  we  are  looking  for  must 
be  used  to  develop  better  relations  among 
men  and  nations  so  that  a  world  of  order  and 
peace  may  be  developed.  It  is  toward  these 
goals  then  that  the  programs  of  the  East- 
West  Center  (which  most  of  you  know  some- 
thing about)  have  been  worked  out  by  which 
we  bring  together  people  from  Asia,  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  United  States  for  research, 
education,  and  training. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  an  adminis- 
trator faces  is  to  define  concepts  In  an  op- 
erational way.  This  Is  true  of  understanding. 
I  would  Like  to  attempt  this  by  using  a  few 
words  which  I  hope  will  be  meaningful.  The 
first  word  Is  covimunication,  which  Is  talking 
together.  However,  mere  talking  together  is 
not  enough,  so  we  have  developed  dormitories 
for  the  purpo.se  of  "co-domlclUng",  or  living 
together.  I  know  of  no  Latin  phrase  which 
covers  a  third  concept — co-relaxing  or  co- 
playing.  It  is  In  periods  of  relaxation  or 
playing  that  the  humor  and  pathos,  of  a  cul- 
ture become  clear.  The  fourth,  probably  the 
most  operational  of  all  of  these  concepts,  is 
collaboration,  which  means  working  together. 
The  Center  has  recently  made  a  decision  to 
move  Into  problem-oriented  programs. 
Exactly  what  these  programs  will  be  is  still 
uncertain.  However,  at  present  we  are  explor- 
ing such  problems  as  p>opulatlon  and  food, 
communication  and  the  teaching  of  language, 
tiie  impact  of  rapid  social  change,  etc.  Our 
hope  is  to  bring  together  people  from  the 
various  countries  of  Asia,  the  United  States, 


and  the  Pacific  Islands,  to  work  together 
toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the  major 
problems  facing  all  of  us.  It  may  be  that 
these  scholars  will  be  able  to  play  a  part  In 
or  take  a  step  toward  the  solution,  or  at  least 
the  clarlflcatlon,  of  these  major  problems, 
which  In  Itself  will  be  a  worthwhile  accom- 
plishment. But  more  Important,  from  our 
point  of  view.  Is  the  hope  that  once  a  certain 
amount  of  "success"  has  been  achieved,  the 
men  and  women  collaborating  In  a  program 
will  come  to  realize  that  they  were  able  to 
accomplish  this  despite  differences  of  lan- 
guage, race,  culture,  or  creed.  This  experience 
should  play  a  part  in  developing  a  com- 
munity of  scholars  and  men  of  affairs  in  the 
Pacific  Basin  who  have  developed  under- 
standing of  and  respect  for  each  other  and 
each  other's  ways  of  thinking,  and  are  thus 
able  to  create  a  climate  In  which  men  can 
live   sanely   together  in   this  world. 

Through  working  together  (collaborating) 
men  learn  to  sacrifice  self-interest  for  the 
common  good:  such  acts — or  the  disposition 
to  perforin  such  acts — we  call  generosity  or 
benevolence.  Unforttmately,  these  attitudes 
have  rarely  been  a  dominant  dimension  in 
international  affairs.  There  have  been  strong 
demands  for  International  Justice  and  equal- 
ity. My  question  is:  Can  we  speak  of  inter- 
national benevolence  or  International  gen- 
erosity? Certainly  we  need  Justice,  which 
sternly  and  unsentlmentally  protects  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  all.  We  need  equality 
which  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  each.  Justice  and  equality  can  be 
demanded:  yet  benevolence  and  generosity, 
like  love,  are  by  their  very  nature  not  sub- 
ject to  demand.  But  they  are  necessary  qual- 
ities for  a  community.  This  is  why  I  feel  that 
it  is  not  only  the  East-West  Center  as  an 
institution  with  programs  of  education,  re- 
search and  service,  which  is  providing  a  new 
dimension  In  the  International  community. 
It  is  also  the  people  of  Hawaii  who  gener- 
ously, and  may  I  say  benevolently,  open  their 
homes  and  hearts  to  people  from  outside 
Hawaii,  thus  playing  a  major  role  In  build- 
ing this  new  dimension  In  International  af- 
fairs. It  is  this  total  milieu — the  Center  and 
the  Community — which  I  have  come  to  learn 
more  about  in  the  last  three  months,  which 
has  given  me  an  Insight  Into  new  Dimen- 
sions in  living,  and  which  I  hope  will  become 
a  new  dimension  In  international  affairs. 
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THE   SOVIET  ESPIONAGE 
APPARATUS 

Mr.  DODD.  The  skill  and  pei-vaslveness 
and  the  ability  of  the  Sot'let  espionage 
apparatus  to  penetrate  free  world  gov- 
ernments at  the  highest  level  has  again 
been  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Harold  "Kim"  Philby.  for  many  years 
head  of  British  anti-Soviet  Intelligence, 
who  has  recently  let  it  be  known  from 
his  Moscow  sanctuary  that  he  served  as 
a  Soviet  agent  for  more  than  30  years. 

Philby  held  a  number  of  diplomatic 
posts,  which  enabled  him  to  disclose  to 
Moscow  top  secret  Information  involving 
both  British  and  American  security.  At 
the  time  of  his  defection,  as  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Daily  News  points 
out,  he  was  being  groomed  to  head  up 
M-16,  as  the  British  cotmter  intelligence 
service  is  known,  in  which  capacity  he 
would  have  been  Britain's  chief  link  with 
the  CIA. 

Philby  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  every 
senior  official  of  the  British  Government 
from  the  Prime  Minister  down.  The  Daily 
News  article  points  out  that  when  in  1955 
it  named  Philby  for  the  first  time  "as 
the  man  who  had  tipped  off  British  turn- 
coats Guy  Burgess  and  Donald  MacLean, 


enabUng  them  to  flee  to  Russia,  no  less 
f  Son  than  Foreign  Secretary  Harold 
McMillan  came  to  the  defense  of  Phil- 
s' who  was  at  that  time  serving  as  First 
S»cretar>'   of   the   British    Embassy    in 

^^^^"JhSckhig  as  the  case  of  Philby  may 
he  we  in  this  country  are  in  no  position 
to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  Bnt- 
ich  Indeed,  if  we  recall  our  recent  past, 
there  is  probably  no  country-  in  the 
western  World  where  more  men  hold- 
ine""top  Government  positions  have  been 
exposed— but  only  after  many  years— as 
Soviet   agents.   Among   those   thus   ex- 

'^°Alger  Hiss,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
international  Organizations  Division  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  who  was  a 
nrime  architect  of  the  Yalta  agreement 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Harry  Dexter  White,  who  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  effect  ran 
the  American  Treasury  and  used  his  po- 
sition to  give  the  Treasury  Department 
an  influence  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  which  it  had  never  before  pos- 

Frank  Coe,  a  onetime  assistant  of 
Harry  Dexter  White,  who  later  became 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  with  Amer- 
ican approval,  and  then  was  obhged  to 
resign  when  he  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment in  response  to  the  question:  "Are 
you  a  Soviet  agent,  Mr.  Coe?"  Mr.  Coe  is 
now  working  for  Red  China. 

Larry  Duggan,  onetime  head  of  Latm 
American  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State,  who  was  pushed  or  jumped  from 
a  New  York  skyscraper  window  on  the 
eve  of  his  scheduled  testimony  before  a 
Senate  committee. 

These  were  among  the  best  known  and 
the  most  highly  placed  of  the  Soviet 
agents  uncovered  as  a  result  of  revela- 
tions made  during  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties.  But  there  were  scores  of 
others  who  held  lesser  rank  but  whose 
capacity  for  mischief  and  for  the  perver- 
sion of  our  foreign  policy  was  almost  as 

great.  .        , 

The  Soviet  espionage  apparatus  is 
without  question  the  most  massive  that 
has  ever  existed  in  history.  It  is  also  the 
most  professional  and  the  most  diversi- 
fied and  the  most  successful  in  mounting 
high-level  infiltration  in  other  govern- 
ments. This  confronts  us  with  a  situa- 
tion where  the  old  adage  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom"  applies 
with  tenfold  truth.  „  „  ,      ^^ 

The  Philby  experience  in  Britain,  tne 
Colonel  Wennerstrom  experience  in  Swe- 
den and  our  own  experience  in  this  coun- 
try all  point  to  the  need  for  the  most 
stringent  security  procedures  in  govern- 
ment employment.  Among  other  thmgs 
they  point  to  the  need  for  periodically 
conducted  security  reviews  of  all  those 
who  hold  sensitive  government  posts- 
even  those  at  very  high  levels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"Philby  Admits  Spying  for  Reds,"  pub- 
lished in  the  October  2,  1967,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

In  this  cormection,  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  t«xt  of  an  article  entitled 
Foreign  Affairs:  Where  the  Spies  Are, 
written  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  and  pub- 


Ushed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 13.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Oct  2,  1967] 

Philby  Admits  Spying  for  Reds 

(By  Henry  Maule) 

LONDON.  October  1.— Twelve  years  after 
British  diplomat  Harold  A  R  I  Kim)  Philby 
was  exposed  in  The  New  York  Daily  News  as 
the  "third  man"  In  a  spy  case,  he  has  ad- 
mitted being  a  Soviet  agent  for  more  than  30 

years. 

An  exclusive  dispatch  from  this  corre- 
spondent to  The  News  in  1955  named  Philby 
for  the  first  Ume  as  the  man  who  had  tipped 
off  British  turncoats  Guy  Burgess  and  Donald 
MacLean.  enabling  them  to  flee  to  Russia. 

The  question  was  raised  in  Parliament  and 
Harold  MacmiUan.  then  foreign  secretary, 
cleared  Phllbv,  former  first  secretary  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington,  declaring 
there  was  "no  reason  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
Philby  has  at  anv  time  betrayed  the  Interests 
of  this  country  or  to  Identify  him  with  a  so- 
called  third  man." 


"I  have  come  home."  he  tells  son 

Philby.  55.  has  admitted  to  his  oldest  son. 
John.  24,  who  recently  visited  him  in  Mos- 
cow, that  his  allegiance  has  been  to  the 
Soviet  Union  most  of  his  adult  life. 

"I  have  come  home."  he  told  the  son.  de- 
claring himself  completely  happy  in  Moscow, 
where  he  ostensibly  works  for  a  Soviet  pub- 
lishing house.  

1^-0  London  newspapers,  the  Observer  and 
Sunday  Times,  carried  today  what  the  Ob- 
server called  his  "unmatched  success  story  in 
espionage."  

Thev  reported  that  Philby  was  now  known 
to  be  the  most  important  spy  the  Russians 
ever  had  in  the  West,  and  that  for  more  than 
a  decade,  while  serving  as  a  Soviet  agent,  he 
was  a  trusted  senior  officer  at  the  heart  of 
British  inteUlgence  ^  ^    .v.    r,„. 

Philby  reportedlv  was  assigned  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1934  to  infiltrate  British  Intelligence. 
By  1944  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Britlsn 
anti-Soviet  intelligence. 

IN    ON    BRITISH    AND    U.S.    SECRETS 

He  was  named  to  diplomatic  posts  from 
which  he  was  able  to  disclose  to  Moscow  the 
inner  secrets  of  M-16.  Britaln-s  counterin- 
telligence service,  and  of  American  Central 
InteUlgence  Agencv.  the  newspapers  said.  He 
was  being  groomed  to  head  M-16  and  be 
Britain's  Unk  with  the  CIA. 

In  1951,  Philby  risked  exposing  his  posi- 
tion by  warning  MacLean  that  he  had  Just 
been  unmasked  as  a  major  atomic  spy.  per- 
mitting MacLean  to  flee  with  his  friend  Bur- 
gess, who  since  has  died. 

Apparently  Philby  did  so  because  he  sus- 
pected MacLean  and  Burgess  might  break 
down  under  interrogation  and  betray  him 

Phllbv  was  later  exposed  by  a  Soviet  in- 
telligence officer  who  defected  to  t^e  West 
in  1961  and  told  London  about  him.  Philby 
fled  to  Moscow  In  1963  from  Beirut.  Lebanon, 
where  he  was  working  for  the  Observer  and, 
that  paper  said,  for  British  intelligence. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.   13,  1967] 
Foreign  Aftahis:  Where  the  Spies  Are 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger! 
The  cold  war  between  tightly  knit  Soviet 
and  N^TO  blocs  has  certainly  relaxed.  The 
five  vears  since  the  Cuban  missile  showdown 
have  been  marked  by  cautious  if  persistent 
efforts  to  improve  relations  between  VVash- 
ington  and  Moscow  despite  tensions  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Middle  East.  Loosening  of  their 
own  alliances,  realization  of  the  folly  of  nu- 
clear war  and  mutual  fear  of  China  have 
all   contributed   to    this   easement. 

But  this  trend  should  not  be  permitted  t» 


obscure  the  fact  that  the  two  superpowers 
continue  to  found  policy  on  each  others 
assumed  intentions  and  to  watch  each  oth- 
ers  every  move.  AU  the  time,  day  and  night. 
Soviet  and  American  spy  sateUites  whizz 
overhead  while  their  photographic  eaves- 
dropping and  other  electronic  devices  snoop 
about  the  globe. 

EXPOSED    networks 

Nor  has  the  subsidence  of  tension  reduced 
conventional  espionage.  We  are  only  occa- 
slonallv  reminded  of  this  fact  by  events  such 
as  South  Africa's  recent  seizure  of  a  Rus- 
nan  sdv  named  Yuri  Loginov  or  the  exposure 
of  a  clandestine  Soviet  network  last  March 
when  Giorgio  Rlnaldi  was  arrested  by  Itahan 

mlUtary  intelligence.  

Between  March  1966  and  April  1967  no 
fewer  than  107  Soviet  Intelligence  officers 
were  uncovered  around  the  world.  Most  of 
them  held  diplomatic  passports  and  were 
simply  declared  persona  nan  grata  and  sent 
home.  ^      ,  „ 

Loginov  has  already  made  a  full  confession 
which  involves  manv  Russian  so-called  diplo- 
mats. They  include  Konstantin,  Frolov  who 
served  in  Argentina  and  Australia;  Yuri 
Lvudln  (also  called  Modln.  former  Soviet 
counselor  in  New  Delhi;  Vitali  Pavlov  (alias 
Kedrov)  a  counselor  of  embassy  In  Western 
Europe  who  was  in  Ottjiwa  during  the  Gou- 
z-nko  spv  case;  Aleksel  Tiblayshln,  who  once 
worked  at  UNESCO  in  Paris;  Yuri  Chekula- 
yev  a  diplomat  in  the  Middle  East;  and 
Boris  Skoridov.  said  to  be  the  same  as  Boris 
Zhiltsov,   member  of  Moscow's   London   em- 

bassv. 

The  highly  proficient  Soviet  espionage  ap- 
paratus of  G.RU.  imUltary  Intelligence!  and 
KGB  (interior  ministry)  makes  wide  iise 
of  diplomatic.  Journalistic  and  commercial 
cover  The  G.RU.  officer  arrested  in  the 
Rlnaldi  case  Yuri  Pavlenko.  was  an  attache 
in  the  Rome  embassv.  Rlnaldi  exposed  Albert 
Zakharov.  embassy  secretary  in  Athens:  Boris 
Petrln  attache  in  Nicosia;  Nikolai  Ranov, 
Aeroflot  airlines  representative  in  Cyprus; 
Igor  Oshurkov.  trade  representative  in 
Greece  MlkhaU  Badln,  Vienna  military-  at- 
tach*- Georgl  Balan.  military  attach*  in 
Italv  then  Mexico;  Aleksel  Solovov.  employe 
in   the   Rome   mlUtary   attache's   office. 

Experts  assume  no  Soviet  diplomatic  es- 
tablishment draws  fewer  than  half  its  staa 
from  G.RU.  or  KGB  rosters,  a  figure  rising 
to  80  per  cent  in  some  embassies.  Of  107 
Russian  spies  exposed  last  year,  45  had  dip- 
lomatic cover;  thirty  were  listed  as  Journal- 
ists- fifteen  commercial  representatives;  five 
Aeroflot;  six  "cultural"  representaUves. 

A  vitallv  important,  if  more  conventional, 
Soviet  espionage  network  at  Bakfjord,  north- 
ern Norwav.  did  effective  work  in  the  NATO 
area  before  Norwegian  counterlntelUgence 
broke  it  up.  This  group's  agents,  trained  m 
Murmansk,  were  responsible  for  entrapment 
of  the  famous  U-2  plane  piloted  by  Gary 
Powers  in  1960.  This  was  shot  down  over 
Russia  while  on  a  high-flying  reconnaissance 
mission  between  Pakistan   and   Norway. 


A     NEW     StTPERSPY 

Allied  officials  are  now  perplexed  by  the 
appearance  on  the  West  European  scene  of 
a  new  tvpe  of  superspy  assigned  to  political 
action  and  reporting  directly  to  the  So  vie- 
Communist  partVs  International  Section  an 
echelon  above  KGB.  and  G.RU  Four  dip- 
lomats believed  to  hold  such  assignments 
are  Sergei  Kudrvavtsev.  Minister-Ccunselor 
in  Bonn;  Pavel  Medvedovsky,  Counselor  in 
Rome;  and  Vladimir  Feodorov  and  Georgl 
Farafonov,    Counselors   in   Helsinki. 

Kudrvavtsev,  also  involved  in  Canada  s 
Gouzenko  case,  was  Russia's  first  Ambas- 
sador to  Castro.  He  supervised  installation  of 
Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba.  Medvedovsky  worked 
in  the  KGB.  before  being  promoted  to  his 
political  action  Job.  Feodorov.  once  deputy 
chief  of  the  partv's  International  Section, 
was  a  political  observer  in  China.  Parafanov 
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worked   In   Stockholm   eight   years   for   the 
K03. 

THK    WAR    COES    ON 

One  cannot  predict  how  many  new  names 
win  be  added  to  thla  roster  as  a  result  of 
Loglnov's  confession  In  South  Africa,  a  con- 
fession that  has  already  connected  five  con- 
tinents in  the  extraordinary  Soviet  network. 
The  basic  point  Is  that  despite  the  relative 
tliaw  between  Moscow  and  Washington,  and 
efforts  to  work  out  political  and  economic 
accommodation,  the  spy  war  goes  on. 

The  watch  persists  In  the  skies,  on  the 
high  seas  where  trawlers  and  submarines 
carry  complex  electronic  devices:  along  end- 
less frontiers  from  Norway  to  Kamchatka; 
and  In  the  susurrous  cellers  of  embassies 
about  the  world.  The  overt  cold  war  has 
eased — but  not  Its  covert  counterpart. 


ARTHUR  G.  Mcdowell 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  year  ago 
this  October  7.  Arthur  G.  McDowell,  of 
PhUadelpWa,  died  tragically  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

Art  McDowell  was  known  to  many  peo- 
ple in  Washington  in  several  different 
capacities. 

He  was  known,  first,  as  a  lifelong 
trade  unionist  and  as  a  champion  of 
every  progressive  cause. 

He  was  known,  second,  as  an  im- 
placable foe  of  Nazi  and  Communist 
tyranny  and  as  the  chairman  for  many 
years  of  the  Council  Against  Communist 
Aggression. 

And,  finally,  he  was  knowTi  as  a  great- 
hearted human  being  who  gave  of  him- 
self without  stint  to  aU  those  causes  in 
which  he  believed. 

In  observing  this  first  anniversary  of 
Art  McDowell's  death  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
poem  written  after  his  death  by  the  well- 
known  American  author,  James  T.  Far- 
rell.  Rather  than  attempt  to  embellish 
Mr.  Farrell's  majestic  tribute  to  Art  Mc- 
Dowell, I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  his  observation  that  "forever  gone. 
Art  McDowell  will  belong  to  the  memory 
of  mankind." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Art  McDowell-  REQtriEscAT  in  Pack 

Art  McDowell  was  my  friend  and  my  com- 
rade. He  Is  no  more.  Death  has  gouged  a 
hole  out  of  the  future.  Some  words,  now  will 
never  be  spoken.  Some  acts  will  never  be 
taken.  Some  thoughts  will  never  be.  Some 
experiences  have  been  forever  excluded  from 
being  actualized,  from  emerging  Into  our 
lives.  The  death  of  a  friend  Is  a  loss  in  the 
quality  of  ones  future  life  on  this,  our  tem- 
porary planet. 

Art  McDoweU  Is  gone.  I  have  lost  Many 
who  win  read  these  words  have  lost. 

I  do  not  mourn  because  Art  Is  gone.  He 
was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  for  whom  one 
mourns. 

No.  I  do  not  mourn. 

Rather  than  mourn,  I  have  one  more  In- 
curable anger  that  I  shall  carry  forward  to 
that  time,  that  day,  hour,  minute,  when  I 
shall  reach  the  end  of  my  destiny,  and  shall 
become  as  Art  has  become. 

II 
I  would  speak 

Through  the  electric  fields  and  spaces 
And  of  air  and  sky. 
I  would  speak 

Across  the  blue  before  the  beyondness. 
That  spreads  sans  boundaries 
In  a  cold  and  voiceless  Infinity. 


I  would  speak  across 

The  untracked  air  of  all  of  the  total  universe. 

And  say,  a  friend  Is  gone; 

A  comrade  is  for  always  fallen. 

I  hang  up>on  my  heels 

Touching  the  turning 

The  ceaseless  and  turning  eartb. 

I  see  not 

The  stretches  of  the  bare  Infinity 

The  unliving  and  the  grave 

And  I  do  not  know  If  It  be  infinity. 

I  speak,  regardless 

I  To  fear  death  Is  vulgarity) 

Because  a  friend 

Ues  rigid  In  a  new  dark  grave 

of  .iwesome,  and  more  awesome 

Unliving  silence. 

This  world  goes  turning,  turning 

Life  moves,  changing  and  changing 

And  one  among  us 

Who  fought  to  make  the  change  come  equal 

Is  dissolving   In   the   uncarlngneas 

Of  all  the  vast  unlmaglnableness. 

I  would  speak 

Of  all  the  wonder  of  a  man 

Who  comes  into  all  of  the  uncarlngness 

Of  the  silence 

That  cannot  even  know  its  name. 

Itself  its  own  silence,  deadly  silence. 

I  would  speak  to  say 

My  friend  Is  gone 

My  comrade  is  gone 

And  I  am  coldly  hard  in  my  anger  of  life. 

Farewell,  Friend! 

Farewell,  Comrade! 

Farewell  across  the  spaces. 

James  T.  PABiiKl:.t.. 
m 

I  met  Art  McDowell  when  I  was  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Workers  Defense  League. 
I  came  to  perceive  ttiat  he  had  the  serious- 
ness of  distinction.  He  was  always  alert,  he 
was  concerned. 

Concerned  with  what? 

He  was  concerned  with  freedom. 

And  freedom  is  more  majestic  than  all  of 
that  Infinity  of  space  beyond  In  this  vast  un- 
tracked universe. 

I  bow  my  head. 

In  sUence  of  soul,  and  with  bead  still 
bowed,  I  bid  farewell,  in  the  silent  sadness 
of  forever. 

Forever  gone,  .\rt  McDowell  will  belong  to 
the  memory  of  mankind. 

I  say  farewell  to  a  comrade,  to  a  good 
friend,  a  good  friend.  He  was  Art  McDowell. 

We  spoke.  We  acted  with  Art  in  linked 
conscience  of  freedom.  Arts  memorial,  our 
memorial,  can  only  be  the  freedom  of  man. 

Softly.  I  say  in  words  of  wounded  affec- 
tion: 

Farewell,  Comrade; 
Farewell,  Friend: 
Farewell.  Art! 

James  T.  Farrell. 


TRIBUTE   TO   JOHN  KENNETH 
GALBRAITH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
Washington  Evening  Star  included 
among  its  pages  a  column  by  Richard 
Wilson  which  amounted,  especially  in 
its  conclusion,  to  a  tribute  to  the  work 
and  purposes  of  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith.  the  most  persistent  example  cI 
what  Wilson  called  the  challengers  or 
revisers  of  the  established  order.  Gal- 
braith,  the  columnist  says,  is  trying  to 
help  us  understand  the  real  nature  of 
our  society — this  understanding  being 
necessary  in  the  first  place  if  we  are  to 
create  the  kind  of  society  we  have  al- 
ways boasted  we  have  here  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Richard  Wilson's  column  on  the 
work  of  economist  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Galbraith's  Call  Echoes  Long  Line  of  Seers 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  long  line  of  seers  and  necromancers 
reaches  back  into  Washington's  past.  Some 
of  their  names  are  unknown  to  a  present 
generation  or  forgotten  by  a  fading  genera- 
tion. 

Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  Gardner  Means,  Ray- 
mond Moley  KoT  a  time).  Prof.  Alvin  Han- 
sen, Jerome  Frank,  Sam  Rosenman,  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  Leon  Henderson,  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
Paul  Appleby,  Hugh  Johnson,  even  Alger 
Hiss,  and  many  others. 

These  were  the  challengers  or  revisers  of 
the  established  order,  most  of  them  from,  or 
on  their  way  to,  or  compatible  with  the  aca- 
demic world.  They  were  followed  by  a  some- 
what more  conventional  group:  Arthur 
Burns,  Arthur  Larson,  Malcolm  Moos,  to 
name  only  three,  and  then  by  the  more  spirit- 
ed Walter  W.  Heller  and  Paul  Samuelson. 

In  general  these  men  have  had  one  thing 
In  common.  They  have  been  trying  to  analyze 
the  nature  of  the  established  order  and  re- 
direct and  reform  it  in  such  ways  as  will 
raise  the  standard  of  living  and  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
Therefore  some  of  them  have  been  under 
suspicion  at  one  time  or  another  as  social- 
ists, dangerous  radicals,  Communlst-IncUned 
or  muzzy  thinkers — regardless  of  their  po- 
litical affiliations  and  their  generally  amiable 
natures. 

One.  not  above  named  and  not  always 
amiable,  has  persisted.  He  is  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  of  Harvard  University,  who  de- 
lights In  making  other  people  feel  uncom- 
fortable by  the  use  of  words.  Galbraith  is 
an  economist,  like  moet  of  the  others.  He  was 
a  price  fixer  during  World  War  II.  a  voliuiteer 
adviser  to  the  Kennedy's  administration, 
and  an  ambassador  to  India,  among  other 
accomplishments. 

His  persistence  has  some  considerable  sig- 
nificance because  now  after  a  long  Interval 
following  World  War  II.  the  nation  is  begin- 
ning to  look  Inward  at  many  of  the  problems 
which  concerned  the  seers  of  the  Roosevelt 
era  During  the  25-year  Interregum  the  prom- 
inent thinking  men  turned  to  international 
affairs  and  national  security.  We  have  heard 
more  of  Paul  Nltze,  Walt  Whitman  Rostow, 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  McGeorge  Bundy,  and 
Robert  S.  McNaniara  in  recent  years. 

But  as  the  nation  turns  inward  to  the 
agonizing  problems  which  have  taken  second 
place  to  national  security  and  geoi>olitics  In 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  are  bound 
to  have  to  listen  more  to  the  Samiielsons, 
the  Hellers  and  the  Galbralths. 

Professor  Galbraith,  never  content  to  re- 
main silent  for  long,  has  written  a  book 
which  has,  astonishingly  enough,  become 
the  No.  1  nonflction  best-seller  although  the 
greatest  part  of  the  book  Is  possibly  beyond 
the  quick  comprehension  of  people  who  ordi- 
narily read  best-sellers.  Like  the  Sunday  New 
York  TTimes,  this  book  must  be  visible  in  In- 
tellectual abodes,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
read  It  all. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  "The  New  Indus- 
trial State."  Its  theme  is  that  the  gre.it  cor- 
porations— General  Motors,  Du  Pont,  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  dozens  of  others — have  now 
In  actual  fact  become  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  will  become 
more  so  In  the  future.  Professor  Galbraith 
gives  us  a  quick  turn  on  the  fears  of  busi- 
nessmen of  the  past  three  decades  that  gov- 
ernment will  take  them  over.  He  fears  the 
big  corporations  will  in  effect  take  over  gov- 
ernment by  interacting  with  It,  and  that  we 
all  shall  become  totally  enmeshed  In  the 
"technostructure"  unless  something  Is  done 
about  it. 

What  he  proposes  to  do  Is  Interpose  other 
standards  based  upon  the  quality  of  life  so 
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that  the  industrial  state  wiU  become  the 
secondary  but  necessary  means  of  providing 
•he  conditions  for  the  fuller  life. 

It  is  not  all  new.  Some  of  It  echoes  back 
tr,  the  seers  of  30  years  ago.  But  Galbraith 
makes  a  good  case  that  the  great  corpora- 
^ons  muft  operate  autonomously,  if  they 
"re  to  be  successful,  in  collaboration  wuh  a 
government  which  permits  them  to  plan  on 
the  basis  of  known  costs,  prices  and  demand 
..nder  predictable  economic  conditions.  The 
state  provides  trained  or  educated  man- 
^wer.  insures  a  supply  of  purchasing  power 
Permits  the  control  of  prices  (mainly 
?^ough  an  industry's  contracts  with  its  sup- 
nUersr,  and  in  general  acts  m  collaboration 
with  big  industry  on  large  project*. 

Galbraith  sees  a  convergence  in  our  kind 
«f  svstem  and  the  Russian  system  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  and  out  of  this  he  draws  hope 
tha^  the  Cold  War  can  be  replaced  by  some 
morVbenlgn  and  stimulating  competition 
between  the  super  powers. 

He  sees  also  the  methods  through  which 
the  attack  on  the  great  problems  of  the  na- 
tion-transportation,  housing,   the   slums- 

can  be  started.  ,!,„♦ 

A  layman  would  not  presume  to  say  that 
he  agreed  or  disagreed  with  Professor  Ga  - 
bralth  who  commands  respect  in  an  occult 
profession.  That  is  not  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  again  come  to  a  t^me 
when  inward  looking  has  more  urgency  than, 
sav   in  the  immediate  postwar  period^ 

Galbraith  is  trying  to  help  us  and  himself 
understand  the  real  nature  of  °"r  ^of^f /; 
and  having  understood  It  we  can  then  use 
our  knowledge  to  create  the  kind  of  life  we 
bave  boasted  that  we  have. 


the  polar  bear  and  the  leopard,  the  fearsome 
tiger  and  the  humble  alligator— now  nearing 
extinction.  Man,  the  giant  predator,  preys 
upon  these  animals  recklessly  and  relent- 
lessly in  the  pursuit  of  money. 

Fashion  and  snobbery  play  a  large  part. 
There  are  excellent  imitation  alligator  prod- 
ucts available,  but  items  stamped  "genuine 
allieator"  confer  more  status  on  the  pur- 
chaser As  a  result,  more  than  50,000  alliga- 
tors are  killed  in  Florida  In  a  single  year. 

In  an  effort  to  lessen  its  dependence  upon 
mink,  the  fur  Industry  has  intensively  pro- 
moted coats  made  from  more  exotic  animals. 
•Fun  furs"  are  now  in  fashion,  and  tigers. 
leop.u-ds.  ocelots,  jaguars  and  otiier  members 
of  the  cat  family  are  in  peril. 

Tanzania  and  some  of  the  other  newly  in- 
dependent countries  have  done  outstanding 
work  m  creating  national  parks  and  trvnng 
to  protect  their  wild  game,  but  the  economic 
pressures  are  hard  to  resist.  Exotic  pelts  bring 
hiEh  prices.  It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand 
leopards  a  week  are  killed  in  E^ist  Africa  No 
species  can  survive  this  kind  of  depredation 
for  very  long.  ,„., , 

Senator  Yarborough  of  Texas  has  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  In  the  Senate  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  convene  a  world  confer- 
ence on  means  of  protecting  wild  animals. 
Meanwhile,  Americans  can  help  by  support- 
ing the  Florida  Audubon  Society's  voluntary 
boycott  against  articles  stamped  "genuine 
alligator."  Shoppers  can  also  ponder  the  cost 
of  that  leopardskln  -oat.  a  cost  far  higher 
than  the  figure  written  on  any  price  tag. 


CHURCHMEN  AND  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  FIGHTS  TO  SAVE 
WORLDS  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  9, 
1967,  contains  an  editorial  which  gives 
me  much  encouragement.  Entitled  '  Civ- 
ilization's Prey,"  the  editorial  is  con- 
cerned with  the  grave  dangers  being 
experienced  by  the  world's  wildlife 

The    approach    which    the    editorial 
takes,  and  the  approach  that  is  becoming 
ever  more  prevalent,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
buyer  and  to  the  fashion  world  to  rec(3g- 
nize  the  damages  that  their  whun  for 
"exotic"— that  is.  rare— furs  is  doing  to 
the  endangered  species  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  brought  home  to  all  Americans 
that  it  is  no  mark  of  distinction  to  wear 
the  skin  of  an  endangered  species.  It  is 
insttad  a  mark  of  tragedy  for  the  dis- 
appearing species  of  our  world,  and  it  Is 
actually   a  mark   of  disregard   for   the 
beauties  of  the  natural  worid.  Such  an 
editorial  as  the  one  In  the  New  York 
Times  is  of  great  value  to  America  and 
to  the  world,  for  it  is  a  beginning  toward 
making  men  aware  of  the  danger  of  ex- 
tinction   presently    facing    the    world's 
wildlife.  , 

I  commend  the  Times  on  the  service 
that  its  editorial  rendered  to  those  who 
are  nghting  to  preserve  the  beauUful  and 
rare  species  of  Ufe  that  are  disappearing 
from  our  world. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CrVILIZATlON'S  Pret 

The  wild  creatures  that  are  man's  com- 
panions on  this  earth  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. There  are  250  species — the  blue  whale. 
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Mr  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
David  Lawrence  wrote  about  churchmen 
and  Vietnam  contrasting  a  recent  speech 
by  the  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  in  support  of  the  effort  in 
which  his  nation  has  joined  ours  m  \  let- 
nam  with  those  statements  of  some 
members  of  the  clergy  who  counsel  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  or  at  least  oppose 
our  presence  there  in  some  degree. 

Morality.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
basically  differ  from  one  city  to  another, 
from  one  nation  to  another.  Mr.  Law- 
ence  makes  a  good  argument  when  he 
cites  as  a  high  moral  purpose  the  sacri- 
fices of  a  powerful  nation  to  protect  a 
weak  friend  from  the  ravages  of  aggres- 
sion. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  his 
column,  pubUshed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  October  10,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CHURCHMEN    AND    THE    'VIETNAM    WAR 

( By  David  Lawrence ) 

Many  pastors  in  different  churches 
throughout  the  United  States  have  criticized 
American  participation  In  the  Vietnam  W  ar, 
but  what  do  churchmen  who  live  in  coun- 
tries close  to  Southeast  Asia  say  about  it? 

A  press  association  dispatch  from  Atistralia, 
whose  young  men  are  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
reports  that  an  Anglican  archbishop  M.  L, 
Loane  of  Sydnev,  In  his  presidential  ad- 
dress on  Monday  to  the  Sydney  Diocesan 
Synod,  warned  against  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  the  allied  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam He  said  It  would  leave  the  Viet  Cong 
as  masters  of  the  area  and  would  remove 
Communist  inhibitions  toward  wider  activi- 
ties He  declared  that  the  Allied  troops 
should  hold  out  until  a  negotiated  peace 
settlement  can  be  achieved.  He  stated  fur- 
ther that  the  South  Vietnamese  "may  not 


like  aie  war,  or  the  Saigon  ruler,  or  the 
foreign  intervenUon— hut  the;,-  like  the 
prospect    of    Communist    domination    still 

lesF." 

This  Is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental issue.  Many  American  crlUcs  have 
b-ushed  aside  as  an  "illusion"  the  Idea  that 
the  securltv  of  Southeast  Asia  is  In  danger 
of  being  impaired.  The  peoples  of  the  area, 
however,  who  are  confronted  with  the  pos- 
Kibilitv  of  a  Communist  takeover,  do  not 
regard"  It  as  an  "Uluslon"  but  as  a  realistic 
threat  to  their  safety. 

President  Johnson  in  a  recent  speech  took 
pains  to  quote  the  prime  minister  of  Aus- 
tralia the  president  of  Korea,  the  president 
of  the  Philippines,  the  prime  minister  of 
New  Zealand,  the  prime  minister  of  Singa- 
pore the  prime  minister  of  Malaysia  and 
the  foreign  minister  of  Thailand,  who  uni- 
formlv  expressed  their  belief  that  the  fate 
of  Southeast  Asia  wUl  be  decided  by  what 
happens  in  Vietnam.  Johnson  hlmseU  put  it 

this  way:  _ 

"I  cannot  tell  you  tonight  as  your  Presi- 
dent with  certainty,  that  a  Communist  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam  would  be  followed 
bv  a  Communist  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
But  I  do  know  there  are  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Laos.  I  do  know  that  there  are 
North  Vietnamese-trained  guerrillas  tonight 
in  northeast  Thailand.  I  do  know  that  there 
are  Communist-supported  guerrUla  forces  op- 
era-ing  in  Burma.  And  a  Communist  coup 
was  barely  averted  in  Indonesia,  the  fifth 
largest  nation  In  the  world." 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  all,  about  the 
Communist  threat  In  Southeast  Asia  was 
given  in  1959  by  President  Elsenhower,  when 

he  said:  ,  .„ 

"Strategically.  South  Vietnam  s  capture  by 
the  Communists  would  bring  their  power 
several  hundred  miles  into  a  hitherto  free 
region.  The  remaining  countries  In  South- 
east Asia  would  be  menaced  by  a  great  flanit- 
ing  movement.  The  freedom  of  12  miUlon 
people  would  be  lost  Immediately,  and  that 
of  150  million  In  adjacent  lands  would  be 
seriously  endangered.  The  loss  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  set  m  motion  a  crumbling  process 
that  could,  as  It  progressed,  have  grave  con- 
sequences for  us  and  for  freedom." 

Tho^e  who  favor  withdrawal  from  Vletnana 
seem  to  think  that  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia  should  be  left  to  struggle  with  their 
own  problems,  no  matter  what  happens 
thereafter.  Such  observations  are  under- 
standable when  they  come  from  the  lips  of 
politicians  who  think  they  will  gain  votes 
back  home  from  the  parents  of  potential 
draftees.  But  It  Is  surprising  to  find  the  same 
oolnt  of  view  expressed  In  sermons  by  min- 
isters who  argue  that  American  participation 
In  the  Vietnam  war  Is  unmoral. 

There  are,  however,  plenty  of  pastors  in 
the  world  who  justify  the  necessity  to  use 
force  in  self-preservation.  Another  religious 
principle  also  is  Involved-the  moral  and 
spiritual  motivation  for  acts  of  unselfishness 
and  altruism.  Indeed,  when  a  nation  with  no 
desire  for  terrltorv  or  material  gain  makes 
sacrifices  In  order  to  protect  a  weak  nation 
against  the  ravages  of  an  aggressor  gov^ern- 
ment.  It  is  an  example  of  the  highest  form 
of  service  to  mankind. 


W^HERE  DOES  THE  CREDIBILFFY 

GAP  REALLY  LIE? 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Secretary  of  State  threw-  the 
credibility  gap  back  in  the  faces  of  the 
administration's  critics  on  Vietnam.  He 
asked  them  boldly  and  clearly  whether 
the  word  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
should  be  kept— or  cynically  disregarded 
at  our  convenience. 

These  are  not  matters  which  change  with 
the  wind^ 
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He  said. 

Sometimes  we  are  tested  and  And  out  what 
kind  of  people  we  are. 

There  is  one  question — and  only  one 
question— which  Is  Important  here:  Are 
we  a  Nation  which  means  what  it  says? 
If  not,  we  had  better  stop  pretending  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  free  world— for  no 
one  will  ever  follow  us  again. 

I  have  heard  the  word  "credibUlty"  in- 
jected into  our  domestic  debate — 

Secretary  Rusk  said  this  morning. 

Let  me  say,  as  solemnly  as  I  can,  that 
those  who  would  place  In  question  the  credi- 
bility of  the  pledged  word  of  the  United 
States  under  our  mutual  security  treaties 
would  subject  this  nation  t-o  mortal  danger. 
If  any  who  would  be  an  adversary  should 
suppose  that  our  treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  will 
be  abandoned  If  the  going  gets  tough,  the 
result  could  be  catastrophic  for  all  mankind. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  of 
this  debate.  We  are  in  Vietnam  because 
we  pledged  to  resist  aggression  in  South- 

And  it  was  not  just  the  pledge  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  or  President  Kennedy  or 
President  Eisenhower.  It  was  also  the 
pledge  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

None  of  us  likes  war.  But  let  us  be  clear 
about  who  started  it.  And  let  us  be  clear 
about  who  refuses  to  end  it. 

Secretary  Rusk's  press  statement  tills 
morning  was  a  clear  restatement  of  U.S. 
policies  and  U.S.  goals.  I  commend  his 
remarks  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 


VIETNAM— STOP  THE  DRAFT  WEEK 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President  I  have  re- 
ceived a  telegram  which  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate: 
Senator  George  Muhphy, 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  criminal  and  racists  war  in  Vietnam 
has  forced  us  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  draft- 
ing of  young  men  Into  the  Armed  Forces. 
Debate  has  accomplished  nothing,  the  war 
must  be  stopped.  If  you  will  not.  we  will.  We 
plan  to  shut  down  the  Oakland  Induction 
Center  Oct.  17-20.  Invite  your  support. 
Steve  Hamilton, 
Stop  the  Draft  Week  Committee. 

Berkeley,  Calit. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  serious  hope 
that  at  long  last  proper  steps  may  be 
taken  so  that  the  orderly  process  of  our 
Nation  may  not  be  disrupted  any  further 
by  groups — whatever  and  wherever — who 
believe  that  they  can  put  their  desires 
and  wishes  above  the  established  rules 
and  laws  of  this  Nation. 

I  call  upon  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  search  his  law  books 
most  carefully  and  if  it  be  a  criminal  act 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  process  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  such  manner, 
I  ask  that  he  apply  the  law  quickly  and 
surely. 

I  have  written  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

Hon.  Ramsct  Clark, 
The  Attorney  General. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Attornet  General:  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  have  received 
which,  I  believe,  demands  the  immediate  at- 


tention of  your  Department  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  whom  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter. 

Obviously  the  group  calling  Itself  "Stop 
the  Draft  Week  Committee"  Is  threatemng 
to  obstruct  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam  by 
closing  the  Oakland  Induction  Center,  I 
would  request  that  your  Department  investi- 
gate whether  or  not  this  threat  In  itself 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  law  and  take 
appropriate  action  upon  your  findings, 

I  am  also  writing  In  order  to  advise  you 
and  other  responsible  authorities  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  obstructive  action  will  be 
taken  so  that  you  can  make  adequate  plans 
to  counter  It.  Certainly  none  of  us  can 
countenance  any  action  such  as  this  which 
would  Impede  support  of  our  fighting  men 
In  South  Vietnam  and  would  disrupt  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely, 

George  MtmPHY. 

These  people  who  are  planning  this 
disruptive  program  are  determined  by 
their  own  statement  to  impede  and  de- 
stroy the  proper  progress  and  programs 
of  the  Army  induction  center. 

I  believe  that  every  responsible  citizen 
of  this  country,  regardless  of  his  feelings 
concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  wants  in  every  possible 
way  to  support  our  fighting  men  who  are 
risking  their  lives  in  a  far  away  land. 

Actions  such  as  are  suggested  by  this 
telegram  unquestionably,  in  my  opinion, 
impede  the  proper  conduct  of  the  war. 

Actions  such  as  suggested  in  this  tele- 
gram must  certainly  constitute  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  I  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this  ill- 
conceived  plan  is  permitted  to  take  place 
it  will  be  used  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  other  Communist  countries  as  anti- 
American  propaganda. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  put  into  operation  the  nec- 
essary machinery  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  observed  and  upheld  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  are 
properly  protected. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  lately  have 
heard  many  rumors  that  there  will  be 
an  organized  and  concentrated  nation- 
wide antiwar  demonstration  by  these 
destructive  elements.  It  is  my  sincere 
feeling  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  plotting  and  planning  of  this 
mischief  are  operating  against  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  people  and  should  be  so 
treated. 

I  have  heard  rumors  about  a  plan  to 
march  on  the  Pentagon  and  to  make  it 
inoperative.  I  think  it  would  be  shock- 
ing beyond  reason  if  such  an  activity 
were  permitted  under  whatever  guise  or 
pretext  is  planned. 

It  further  occurs  to  me  that  the  dates 
selected  for  these  activities  coincide  with 
the  proposed  ocean  cruise  meeting  of 
the  Governors'  conference.  If  there  is  a 
basis  to  these  rumors,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  date  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference  be  changed  and  that 
the  chief  executives  of  the  respective 
States  be  at  home  during  this  period,  be 
alert  to  the  problems  at  hand,  and  be 
prepared  to  see  that  the  peace,  tran- 
quillity and  proper  conduct  of  commu- 
nity life  be  guaranteed. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
patience  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
law-abiding  citizens  is  about  to  run  out 


with  this  kind  of  nonsense,  and  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  along  with  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Governors  of  the  separate 
States,  and  whatever  representatives 
and  law-enforcement  officials  neces- 
sary— by  concerted  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort— take  preventive  action  against 
any  plan  or  civil  dislocations  now  or  In 
the  future,  and  that  a  guarantee  of  law 
and  order  may  be  restored  throughout 
our  Nation.  Nothing  should  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  full  support  which 
all  of  our  citizens  owe  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam 
so  long  as  their  presence  is  decreed  by 
the  official  policies  of  our  President  of 
the  United  States. 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  recently  privileged  to  meet 
six  dedicated  educators  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram in  my  State  of  West  Virginia. 

These  men — Karl  J.  Okes,  Jarrell 
Hartsog,  Lowell  Knight,  Jack  Dulaney, 
B.  F.  McConnell,  and  Asberry  Chrislip— 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  success 
of  this  program  which  is  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  which  has  been  so  beneficial 
in  helping  adults  to  catch  up  on  their 
educational  deficiencies. 

The  men  also  left  me  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port entitled  "Gaining  on  Opportunity: 
A  Report  on  Adult  Basic  Education,  West 
Virginia,  1965-66."  And  I  would  like  to 
bring  parts  of  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  fine  job  which  adult  education  is  do- 
ing in  my  State. 

According  to  the  report,  more  than 
8,900  persons  have  enrolled  in  these 
classes. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  from 
the  students: 

I  am  63  years  old  and  there  Is  little  need 
for  me  to  say  I'm  going  to  learn  a  new  trade, 
for  I  don't  have  that  much  time  left.  I 
want  to  learn  to  read  so  that  I  can  read  my 
Bible  and  be  a  happy  man. 

•  •  •  •  * 

I  am  really  glad  this  school  has  started. 
My  little  girl  started  to  school  this  year  and 
when  she  came  home  the  first  day,  she 
wanted  me  to  help  her  with  her  words.  I 
couldn't  help  her  because  I  can't  read.  Now, 
I'm  going  to  learn  to  read. 

Another  student  wrote: 
I'll  be  here  every  day  even  If  I  have  to  wade 
mud  and  snow  barefooted. 

Here  is  what  one  of  the  supervisors 
wrote  of  their  students'  interest : 

In  many  Instances,  indifference  has  de- 
veloped Into  Interest,  mere  acceptance  has 
developed  Into  active  participation  and  class- 
work  has  been  carried  from  the  classroom  to 
the  Job  or  home.  Many  of  the  discussions  we 
have  In  class  are  further  discussed  or  "argue  " 
about  on  the  Job.  .  .  .  Interest  is  also  shown 
In  the  fact  that  several  men  often  spend 
their  break  working  in  class.  Surely  this  is 
good  if  a  man  will  give  up  a  smoke  break  in 
order  to  finish  what  he  Is  working  on.  Too, 
they  have  begun  asking  for  homework.  .  .  . 
Another  change  la  the  Improvement  In  ap- 
pearance. Many  men  come  to  class  much 
cleaner  and  much  neater.  Some  always  apolo- 
gize because  their  work  required  them  to  be 


in  a  mud  hole  or  other  situation  which  made 
it  impossible  to  stay  clean  until  class  time. 

The  comments  of  the  teachers  in  these 
courses  are  perhaps  the  most  exciting 

of  all. 

One  wrote: 

I  am  really  enjoying  working  with  the  men 
m  my  class.  They  are  so  much  easier  to  teach 
tlian  children.  I  think  one  reason  is  that 
these  men  have  a  desire  to  learn  and  are 
already  motivated. 

Another  wrote: 

Is  such  a  school  worth  It  all?  Judge  for 
vourself  on  the  basis  of  the  following  facts. 

Several  days  ago  one  of  our  students  took 
a  test  for  a  Job  in  Detroit,  passed  It,  got  the 
Job.  and  gave  the  school  credit  for  It.  If  he 
had  not  had  the  Adult  Basic  Education  in- 
struction in  matli,  he  would  not  have  passed 
it,  he  said. 

Another  student  who  has  an  ability  to  re- 
pair television  sets  had  always  had  a  certain 
problem  in  one  aspect  of  such  repair.  It  had 
always  been  a  trial  and  error  method  until 
he  learned  the  cUvision  of  decimals.  In  one 
single  lesson  the  problem  was  solved. 

Still  another  student,  a  muscular,  healthy 
looking  man  of  sixty,  came  after  class  one 
day  saying  so  happily  'This  is  the  first  letter 
I  everwTote."  No.  It  wasn't  the  best,  but  It 
wasn't  the  worst  either.  He  had  put  a  stran- 
glehold on  functional  Illiteracy  that  day. 

I  believe  all  these  dedicated  persons, 
students,  teachers  and  supervisors  alike 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts — 
the  students,  for  their  courage  in  admit- 
ting they  need  help  and  for  their  per- 
severance in  sticking  with  their  course 
of  instruction  despite  all  the  other  daily 
chores  and  cares  which  we  all  have;  the 
teachers  for  their  hard  work  and  for 
their  love  of  their  profession,  a  feeling 
that  knows  no  age  limits;  and,  finally, 
the  supervisors,  upon  whose  shoulders 
fall  all  the  multitudinous  tasks  of  orga- 
nization and  supervision  of  the  entire 
program. 


tional  cooperation  toward  these  purposes 
is  no  longer  merely  a  dream  but  a  prac- 
tical necessity. 

■When  we  adopted  the  United  Nations' 
Charter,  we  certainly  expected  to  ratify 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Yet  we  have  refused  for  18  long  years 
to  ratify  these  conventions.  Not  only  have 
we  lost  the  respect  of  the  world  but  we 
have  hindered  the  advance  of  human 
rights  in  developing  nations. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  dec- 
larations, persuasion,  and  education,  all 
of  which  are  noble  and  good,  no  longer 
have  the  force  necessary  to  solve  present- 
day  problems.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
the  United  States  to  join  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  binding  obligations  to 
safeguard  human  rights,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  important  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  not  only  because 
it  reflects  adversely  upon  our  Nation,  but 
because  it  is  the  moral  thing  to  do. 

Let  the  sentiments  of  President  Ken- 
nedy become  our  own,  when  he  said  of 
human  rights; 

Simple  Justice  reqiUres  this  program,  not 
merely  for  reasons  of  .  .  .  world  diplomacy, 
but  above  all  because  it  is  right. 


AS  WORLD  GROWS  MORE  COMPLEX 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
ASSLTVIE  GREATER  IMPORTANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Coii- 
ventions  on  Slavery,  Forced  Labor,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Genocide 
should  follow  our  adoption  of  the  United 
Nations'  Charter  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
followed  the  adoption  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. Our  Founding  Fathers  wrought  one 
nation  out  of  many  states  on  the  basis 
of  certain  inalienable  rights  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  American  ex- 
perience and  the  world  situation  today 
are  not  fully  analogous,  there  are  im- 
portant similarities.  While  the  diversities 
and  differences  are  far  greater  than  they 
were  at  the  time  Oi  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  the  world  clamors  for  a  universal 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  every  citizen. 

In  such  a  world,  our  only  hope  for 
survival  Is  the  maximization  of  Interna- 
tional standards  and  institutions  of  co- 
operation directed  to  the  achievement  of 
peace,  economic,  and  social  development, 
and  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms — the  three  principal  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations'  Charter.  Intema- 


AN  OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN- 
MAX  KAMPELMAN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing American,  Mr.  Max  Kampel- 
man.  has  found  it  necessary  to  decline 
the  President's  nomination  to  the  post 
of  Chairman  of  the  newly  c:eat.ed  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council. 

I  have  know  Mr.  Kampelman  for 
many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  public-spirited  men  I  know,  and 
has  contributed  selflessly  over  the  years 
to  many  efforts  to  better  the  condition 
of  his  fellow  man  and  his  ccuntrj-. 

Typical  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
know  him  is  that  expresed  by  Carl  T. 
Rowan  who  commented  in  a  recent 
column: 

First,  Kampelman  is  no  stranger  to  Ne- 
groes, socially,  professionally  or  otherwise.  So 
he  will  not  be  burdened  by  either  arrogance 
(ns  some  congressmen  dealing  with  District 
affairs  are)  or  the  condescension  so  often 
revealed  by  well-meaning  whites  trying  to 
tip-toe  through  the  bewildering  labyrinth 
of  Anierlcan  race  relations. 

Kampelman  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  decent,  straightforward  men  I've  ever 
known.  To  those  qualities  he  has  added  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  that  accrue  from 
being  right-hand  aide  and  confidant  to 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (as  senator  and  vice 
president),  and  from  serving  as  a  highly 
successful  lawyer  and  civic  leader. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  regretable 
that  Max  Kampelman  will  not  be  able 
to  sei-ve  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
post  to  which  he  was  nominated.  How- 
ever, he  discovered  that  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  part-time  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  City  Council  he  would  have  to  forgo 
the  practice  of  law  so  as  to  not  risk  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

This  was  not  an  easy  or  happy  decision 
for  him,  I  am  sure,  but  it  is  one  for 
which  we  should  applaud  him.  The  con- 
cern he  has  demonstrated  in  this  mat- 
ter reflects  the  high  ethical  standards 
he  believes  should  be  required  of  those 
serving  in  public  offices. 

But  even  though  Max  Kampelman  has 


turned  down  the  chairmanship  of  the 
City  Coimcil,  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  both  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Nation  as  a  concerned 
citizen  and  generous  human  being. 

I  ask  unaimous  consent  that  the  Carl 
T.  Rowan  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  District  of  Columbia  Regiu£  Can  Serve 

All  America 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Washington. — I  wonder  if  most  Americans 

are  really  aware  of  the  Implications  cf  the 

historic  changes  in  the  government  of  this 

city. 

Sure,  most  people  know  that  President 
Johnson  has  named  a  Negro  as  mayor  and 
appointed  a  majority  of  five  Negroes  to  the 
nine-member  city  council  here. 

But  many  people  seem  to  think  this  has 
national  meaning  only  in  that  black  men 
will  be  running  a  city  that  belongs  to  all  of 
a  predominantly  white  nation.  This  irritates 
some  Americans,  but  a  lot  fewer  than  one 
would  have  imagined,  even  a  decade  ago. 

But  the  real  nationwide  significance  of 
the  government  changes  here  will  be  de- 
termined by  what  can  be  achieved  by  the 
new  mayor,  Walter  Washington,  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  city  council  chaired  by  Max 
Kampelman,  a  white  lawyer,  (Kampelman  is 
a  former  political  science  Instructor  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  at  one  time 
served  on  a  Minneapolis  charter  reform  com- 
mittee.) 

Their  challenge  Is  to  move  with  Imagina- 
tion and  boldness  to  improve  schooling. 
housing,  Job  opportunities — to  arrest  the 
urban  decay  that  enfolds  the  nation  like 
some  great  invisible  plague. 

The  President's  choices  to  lead  the  new 
government  here  were  generally  excellent, 
with  a  notable  element  of  "compromise":  He 
resisted  Intense  pressures  to  name  a  "black 
power"  activist  to  the  council,  even  as  he 
j-ielded  to  "black  power  '  demands  that  he 
not  give  a  council  seat  to  Sterling  Tucker, 
bright  and  energetic  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Urban  League. 

Even  if  he  were  as  white  as  a  sheet,  Walter 
Washington  would  stand  eminently  qualified 
for  the  post  of  mayor.  That  he  is  a  black 
man  is  merely  a  factor  of  partial  advantage 
In  this  city  with  its  Negro  majority. 

Time  will  prove  that  the  President  showed 
remarkable  sagacity  in  choosing  Kampelman 
to  head  the  city  council.  I  doubt  that  Mr. 
Johnson  could  have  found  a  man  whose  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  qualities  are  better 
suited  to  tlie  task  ahead. 

First,  Kampelman  is  no  stranger  to  Ne- 
groes, socially,  professionally  or  otherwise. 
So  he  will  not  be  burdened  by  either  arro- 
gance ( as  some  congressmen  dealing  with 
District  affairs  are)  or  the  condescension  so 
often  revealed  by  well-meaning  whites  try- 
ing to  tip-toe  through  the  bewildering  laby- 
rinth of  American  race  relations. 

Kampelman  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  decent,  straightforward  men  I've  ever 
known.  To  those  qualities  he  has  added  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  that  accrue  from 
being  right-hand  aide  and  confidant  to  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  (as  senator  and  vice-pres- 
ident I ,  and  from  serving  as  a  highly  success- 
ful lawyer  and  civic  leader. 

So  Mayor  Washington  and  Kampelman 
will  be  able  to  work  together  as  men.  as 
friends,  as  equals  sharing  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  city  that  symbolizes  Amer- 
ic.in  democracy  gleam,  as  gleam  it  should. 
The  major  barrier  to  their  success  will  re- 
main the  U.S.  Congress  where,  for  their  own 
benighted  reasons,  some  memlaers  will  hope 
that  the  new  leadership  makes  a  royal  mess 
of  running  the  District. 
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But  neither  Washington  nor  Kampelman 
Is  a  babe  In  the  woods.  Kampelman.  fxirtlcii- 
larly,  knows  all  about  the  congressional 
booby  traps. 

Along  with  the  deputy  mayor.  Thomas 
Fletcher,  and  the  other  councUmen,  Wash- 
ington and  Kampelman  face  both  a  major 
challenge  and  an  exciting  opportunity  to 
serve  not  merely  the  federal  capital,  but  the 
whole  nation. 


SALUTE     TO     ITALIAN-AMERICANS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
when  we  celebrate  the  475th  anniversary 
of  Christopher  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America,  we  are  honoring  a  man  whose 
courage  and  determination  made  the 
American  dream  possible.  But  in  a  far 
bigger  sense,  we  are  honoring  the  millions 
of  Italian-Americans  who,  ever  since  that 
historic  day  in  1492,  have  helped  shape 
the  face  and  character  of  American  life. 
It  was  of  course  another  Italian,  navi- 
gator Americo  Vespucci,  after  whom 
America  is  named. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Italians  who 
flocked  here  were  mostly  men  of  the  cloth 
and  of  the  land,  missionaries  and  farm- 
ers. And  their  influence  was  great.  They 
brought  with  them  a  heritage  and  cul- 
ture that  went  back  to  the  glory  of  Rome. 
And  we  are  a  better  country  today  for 
it. 

At  every  stage  in  our  historj',  and  es- 
pecially during  the  periods  of  doubt  and 
crisis,  Italian-Americans  have  served 
their  country  well.  Many  have  risen  to 
positions  of  prominence  in  almost  every 
field,  from  government  to  business,  from 
the  arts  to  sports,  from  education  to  the 
other  professions.  Their  influence  has 
been  so  incorporated  into  America  that 
many  of  our  ways  of  life,  and  many  of 
the  products  we  use,  have  a  flavor  that  is 
distinctly,  uniquely  Italian.  And  as  a  na- 
tion we  are  better  for  it. 

I  honor  Columbus  today  for  the  great 
deed  he  did.  But  I  also  honor  the  millions 
of  Americans  of  Italian  extraction  who 
every  day  maike  this  a  better  place  to 
live.  We  are  indebted  to  them. 


ELECTION  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  making  the 
electoral  process  more  meaningful  to  the 
American  public.  The  Senate  recently 
took  a  major  step  In  this  direction  with 
the  passage  of  the  Election  Reform  Act 
of  1967  revising  unrealistic  campaign  ex- 
penditure limitations  and  disclosure  pro- 
visions. 

Another  step  toward  election  reform 
that  merits  congressional  study  and  con- 
sideration Is  the  declaration  of  a  24-hour 
national  voting  holiday  to  enable  every 
eligible  American  citizen  to  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  in  national  elections.  As 
pointed  out  this  morning  by  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial,  limitations  of  time 
and  distance  prevent  millions  of  eligible 
voters  from  getting  to  the  polls.  While  it 
Is  the  responsibility  of  eligible  voters 
to  express  their  opinions  at  the  polls,  it 
is  also  the  responsibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  provide  our  citizens  with  the 
opportunity  to  express  these  opinions.  An 
election  holiday  could  be  the  most  effec- 


tive means  of  achieving  the  goal  of  great- 
er voter  participation  in  national  elec- 
tions, although,  as  the  Post  suggests, 
there  may  be  valid  objections  to  such  a 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  both  the  pro 
and  con  arguments  in  the  Post  editorial, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  12,  1967] 
Election  Holiday? 

Following  the  lead  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  Frank  Stanton  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company,  has 
proposed  a  Nation-wide  24-hour  voting  holi- 
day for  Federal  elections.  It  Is  designed  t^  get 
more  people  to  the  polls.  The  subject  needs 
to  be  discussed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  no 
more  than  64  per  cent  of  our  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age  have  ever  cast  boUots  In  a  presidential 
election  and  participation  in  off-year  con- 
gressional elections  usually  falls  below  50 
per  cent. 

We  think  the  need  for  longer  voting  hours 
is  clearly  evident.  Long  lines  moving  slowly 
just  before  the  polls  close  are  a  common 
sight  In  many  congested  areas.  Commuters 
sometimes  lose  their  vote  because  they  work 
at  points  distant  from  their  polling  place  Mr. 
Stanton  notes  that  20  states  do  not  require 
employers  to  give  employes  time  off  for  vot- 
ing, and  since  every  election  day  Is  a  work- 
ing day  this  may  account  for  a  large  number 
of  lost  votes. 

The  chief  question  about  making  election 
day  a  national  holiday  Is  whether  this  would 
induce  people  to  go  to  resorts  Instead  of 
the  polls.  If  so,  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
participation  in  the  democratic  process  might 
be  defeated.  Elections  are  not  held  In  the 
vacation  season,  however,  and  if  It  were 
made  clear  that  a  day  off  was  granted  solely 
to  facilitate  %'otlng  the  occasion  might  ac- 
quire a  civic  and  patriotic  symbolism. 

One  purpose  of  keeping  the  polls  open  for 
the  same  24-hour  period  throughout  the 
country  would  be  to  eliminate  all  danger 
that  the  release  of  early  returns  in  the  East 
might  influence  vot€rs  still  going  to  the 
polls  In  the  West.  That  objective  doubtless 
has  some  importance,  but  both  the  uniform 
timing  and  the  holiday  idea  seem  to  us  less 
vital  than  longer  polling  hours  and  com- 
pulsory release  of  employes  for  whatever 
period  is  necessary  to  cast  a  ballot. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JftViTsl,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  diGtin- 
guished  Senator  from  Missis.sippi  [Mr. 
Eastl.'vndI  be  recognized  for  up  to  30 
minutes  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J.AviTsl  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LECisL.'KrivE  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2171  > 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  accord  with 
certain  decisions  of  the  courts. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


BLACK  POWER  AND  THE 
COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  EASTL^\ND.  Mr.  President,  the 
drive  for  Negro  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try is  moving  toward  a  climax. 

We  have  seen  the  pace  of  this  drive 
greatly  accelerated  during  the  present 
year.  Now  we  face  the  prospect  that  a 
climax  may  come  in  19G8. 

The  forces  which  have  shaped, 
moulded,  and  influenced  this  drive,  and 
which  now  to  a  very  substantial  extent 
control  it.  have  plans  which  involve  ma- 
jor racial  disturbances,  of  riot  propor- 
tions, in  some  20  cities  of  this  country 
next  year. 

These  forces  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  complex  in  their  power  structure. 
From  a  tactical  standpoint,  their  plans 
also  are  complex. 

Strategically,  their  planned  objectives 
are  not  especially  complicated. 

The  primary  objective  is  acquisition  of 
power  by  the  Communists. 

In  the  long-range  view,  this  objective 
keys  in  w-ith  the  Communist  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  shorter  view,  thi.'; 
objective  embraces  the  acquisition  of 
political  power  both  by  the  Communist 
Party  itself  and  by  other  leftwing  ele- 
ments which  the  party  can  control  or 
sway  as  well  as  an  increase  in  both  the 
scope  and  force  of  Communist  power  and 
influence  among  such  leftwing  elements. 
Secondary  objectives  include  breaking 
down  the  existing  power  structure  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  continued 
building  up  of  racial  tensions  imtil  a 
state  of  virtual  anarchy  has  been 
reached. 

In  furtherance  of  one  or  both  of  these 
secondary  objectives,  the  Communists 
have  set  up  a  number  of  subordinate 
goals. 

One  such  goal  is  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  front  which  shall 
appear  to  be  wholly  under  Negro  control, 
to  be  used  as  both  a  rallying  point  and 
a  control  mechanism  for  various  so- 
called  black  power  organizations, 
through  which  it  is  hoped  to  swing  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  this  country  into  line  as  servants 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Another  subordinate  goal  of  the  Com- 
munists is  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of 
law  and  order  in  this  country  by  foster- 
ing increased  disrespect  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  while  at  the  same  time 
confronting  these  agencies  with  major 
law  enforcement  problems  and,  collater- 
ally, seeking  to  weaken  the  firmness  and 
resolve  of  those  charged  with  law  en- 
forcement at  all  levels  of  government. 
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Another  Communist  goal  is  the 
strengthening  of  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  extremists,  both  of  the  right 
and  of  the  left;  for  the  Communists 
know  they  can  gain  almost  as  much 
thi-ough  reaction  against  right  extrem- 
ism as  they  can  through  the  f  ulminations 
of  left  extremists. 

The  current  and  growing  emphasis  on 
violence  in  the  so-called  civil  rights 
area  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Com- 
mui-iist  program. 

The  rank  and  file  of  most  black  power 
organizations  in  this  country,  and  even 
many  of  the  leaders  of  such  organiza- 
tioiis.  still  arc  congratulatii^g  theni.selves 
on  what  they  believe  was  a  major  victory 
for  the  black  power  movement,  through 
what  they  regard  as  the  success  of  the 
so-called  black  power  caucus  iii  winning 
control  of  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics,  at  that  organization's  con- 
vention in  Chicago  last  month. 

On  this  respect,  these  black  power 
organizations  and  their  leaders  have  been 
duped.  The  whole  procedure  at  Chicago, 
including  the  so-called  victoiT  of  the 
black  power  caucus,  was  just  window- 
dressing.  It  was  a  maneuver  worked  out 
in  advance  by  the  real  manipulatoi-s  of 
the  NCNP.  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
Communist  tacticians,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  appear  to  be  a  black- 
controlled  organization,  and  therefore 
acceptable,  as  a  rallying  point,  to  both 
the  so-called  black  power  organizations 
and  other  Negro  organizations,  as  well 
as  to  the  unorganized  masses  of  the 
Negro  population  in  this  country. 

For  many  yeai's  the  Communists  have 
tried  to  win  major  influence  among 
Negro  groups  in  the  United  States.  One 
reason  they  have  not  notably  succeeded 
in  this  effort,  until  very  recent  years,  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  Commmiist  Party 
to  provide  adequate  black  leadership  for 
its  attempted  mobilization  of  the  Negro 
community,  and  the  further  fact  that 
where  in  some  instances,  black  leadership 
has  been  provided,  its  clearly  Commun- 
ist character,  and  the  continued  control 
of  the  Communist  Party  itself  by  white 
intellectuals  and  activists,  have  militated 
against  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
party  and  its  leaders  by  even  a  substan- 
tial cross-section  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation. 

To  whatever  extent  the  fancy  window- 
dressing  with  which  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  has  been  pro- 
vided, through  the  maneuvers  which  cul- 
minated in  the  alleged  black  power  vic- 
toi-y  at  Chicago,  succeeds  in  fooling  the 
Negroes  of  this  Nation,  and  especially 
the  black  power  organizations  and  their 
leaders,  the  Communists  will  have 
achieved  their  greatest  opportunity  yet  to 
induce  Amei'ican  Negroes  to  accept  lead- 
ership which  is  actually  though  not 
nominally,  Communist  in  essence. 

The  Communists  now  have  substantial 
footholds  in  several  leftwing  organiza- 
tions in  which  substantial  numbers  of 
Negroes  are  participating,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  organizations  which  are 
either  ostensibly  all  Negro  or  ostensibly 
Negro  controlled. 

Among  the  former  eroup — what  we 
might  call  mixed  organizations — in 
which  the  Communists  exercise  complete 


or  substantial  control,  are  the  DuBols 
Clubs,  which  represent  a  Communist- 
front  operation;  the  Socialist  Scholars 
Conferences,  which  like  the  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics  had  early 
roots  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  still 
receive  nourishment  and  guidance  from 
sources  connected  with  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions; 
the  Conference  of  Racial  EquaUty,  which 
in  the  area  of  its  operations  is  in  almost 
complete  cooperation  with  the  Commu- 
nists: the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund,  Inc.,  which  makes  substan- 
tial contributions  to  various  so-called 
civil  rights  organizations,  but  which  Is 
under  effective  Communist  domination; 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  at  the  local  level  is 
Communist  infiltrated  in  varying  degrees, 
and  at  the  national  level  is  cooperating 
fully  with  the  Communists:  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party,  which 
in  some  respects  serves  Communist  pur- 
poses as  well  as  an  actual  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party;  and  the  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics,  which  in 
spite  of  the  purported  takeover  of  power 
by  the  so-called  black  power  caucus 
remains  under  the  control  of  white  social- 
ists and  Communists,  and  is  functioriing 
as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
Communist  objectives. 

Among  organizations  ostensibly  all 
Negro  or  Negro  controlled  which  also  are 
instruments  of  Communists  policy  are 
the  Revolutionary-  Action  Movement — 
RAM — whose  "chairman  in  exile"  is  the 
ex-patriate  American  Negro  Communist 
Robert  Franklin  Williams,  who  after 
some  years  in  exile  in  Cuba  is  now  in 
Red  China;  Deacons  for  Defense,  which 
is  Communist  infiltrated  and  has  ac- 
cepted disguised  Communist  assistance  to 
a  substantial  degree;  the  so-called  Black 
Panther  movement,  in  which  the  Com- 
munists have  influence  through  infiltra- 
tion; and  the  so-called  New  Breed,  whose 
present  leader.  David  Reed,  was  chosen 
at  a  secret  caucus  where  Communists  not 
only  participated  in  the  vote,  but  exer- 
cised such  power  that  after  Reed  had 
been  defeated  on  the  first  vote,  the  elec- 
tion of  his  opponent  was  declared  null 
and  void,  and  a  second  vote  was  taken 
which  result-ed  in  Reed's  selection. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  go  back  to 
the  subject  of  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics. 

The  National  Conference  for  New  Poli- 
tics grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  militant 
leftwing  leaders  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
in  August  of  1965;  a  meeting  which  was 
hosted  and  partially  subsidized  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  One  of  the  leaders  at  this 
meeting  was  Stokely  Cannichael.  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, the  same  Carmichael  who  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year  broadcast  to  the  United 
States,  from  a  microphone  in  Cuba,  a  call 
for  "total  revolution"  in  this  country. 

Soon  after  the  Santa  Barbara  meeting, 
control  of  organizational  activity  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics  was  transferred  to  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  run  by  Aithur  Waskow,  one  of  the 
earliest  proponents  of  adoption  by  this 
country  of  a  policy  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 


The  next  step  was  taken  when  the 
Committee  for  Independent  PoUtical  Ac- 
tion sponsored  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tional meeting  for  the  NCNP.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Chicago  on  January-  15, 
1966.  More  than  800  delegates,  represent- 
ing a  number  of  important  leftwing  or- 
ganizations, participated  in  what  was 
billed  as  an  "organizing  conference"  of 
the  Committee  for  Independent  Political 
Action. 

Among  the  organizations  represented 
at  this  organizing  conference  for  CIPA 
were  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ini  Committee;  the  Southem  Christian 
Leadership  Conference;  the  Illinois 
Communist  Party;  the  Chicago  Area 
DuBois  Club  of  America,  characterized 
by  the  FBI  as  a  Communist  Party  youth 
front;  the  so-called  New  Breed,  a  mili- 
tantlv  racist,  Black  Nationalist  organiza- 
tion; the  Chicago  Area  Women  for  Peace, 
which  put  itself  on  record  in  January 
1966  as  favoring  a  ceasefire  in  Vietnam 
and  recognition  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  a  Vietnamese  Communist  or- 
ganization: the  black  nationalist  organi- 
zation known  as  Black  Panthers:  the 
Deacons  for  Defense,  a  Negro  paramili- 
tan"  organization  which  drills  its  mem- 
bers in  use  of  fireanns;  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society;  a  Negro  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Anierican  Labor 
Council;  an  organization  called  Voters 
of  Illinois,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action;  and  two 
labor  unions,  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Workers  Union  and  the  United  Packing- 
house Workers. 

Also  in  attendance  were  Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  who  had  been  active  in  the 
civil  rights  movement;  representatives 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee; and  a  number  of  individuals  who 
have  won  national  notoriety  as  a  result 
of  their  participation  in  so-called  civil 
rights  demonstrations  and  in  agitation 
against  U.S.  activity  in  Vietnam. 

Cochairmen  of  this  CIPA  organizing 
conference  were  Prof.  Robert  J.  Havig- 
hurst.  professor  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Dick  Gregory, 
politically  ambitious  Negro  comedian. 

Dick  GregoiT  was  keynote  speaker  at 
the  conference.  Other  speakers  included 
Paul  Lauter,  a  staff  worker  for  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee;  James 
Bevel,  staff  director  of  the  Chicago  proj- 
ect of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  and  principal  lieutenant  of 
Martin  Luther  King;  Robert  Rossin  of 
SDS:  Sidney  Lens,  leftwing  writer  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee:  Lawrence  Landrj-.  na- 
tional chairman  of  ACT;  Associated 
Community  Teams — Charles  Cobb,  field 
secretarj'  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  campaign 
manager  for  Julian  Bond:  Monroe  Sharp, 
director  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  SNCC; 
and  Henry  Wineberg.  chaiiTnan  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  Council. 

At  the  CIPA  organizing  conference.  45 
persons  were  elected  as  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  CIPA.  Among 
those  so  elected  were  the  following; 

Richard  L.  Criley.  a  former  district 
educational  director  of  the  CIO.  who 
once    headed    the    Young    Communist 
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League  of  California,  was  expelled  from 
Local  28  of  United  Packinghouse  Work- 
ers in  October  1945  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  Communist,  and  who  was  iden- 
tified as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  sworn  testimony  given  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  May  1965; 

Fred  Pine,  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.SJ\.,  who  was  one  of  those  con- 
\1cted  and  sentenced,  under  the  Smith 
Act,  for  membership  in  an  organization 
advocating  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence : 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Woods,  a  longtime  leader 
of  the  CPUSA  in  Illinois,  who  openly 
boasted,  at  the  CIPA  organizing  confer- 
ence, that  she  "stole  10,000  votes  from 
the  machine"  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  Legislature  in  1946; 

Lawrence  Landr>-.  who  as  national 
chairman  of  ACT  was  reported  by  the 
press  as  one  of  the  main  inciters  of  the 
1965  riots  in  Chicago,  and  who  acted  as 
chairman  of  a  workshop  session  at  the 
CIPA  organizing  conference  which  he 
opened  with  what  may  have  been  the 
first  recorded  mention  of  "black  power" 
by  a  Negro  leader,  when  he  said: 

Power  Is  Bomethlng  you  have  to  take.  I 
am  here  to  talk  about  black  power. 

Nahaz  Rogers,  another  Negro  leader 
who  rose  to  prominence  because  of  his 
activities  in  connection  with  the  1965 
Chicago  riots,  and  who  followed  up 
Landry's  opening  declaration  at  the 
CIPA  workshop  meeting  by  declaring: 

We  are  not  here  to  do  good.  We  are  here 
to  seize  power.  Don't  ask  us  what  we'll  do 
with  It  when  we  get  It.  First  we  have  to  get  it. 

One  of  the  participants  in  this  secret 
workshop  session  at  the  CIPA  conference 
was  Frank  Ditto,  a  Negro  racist  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  March  1965.  and 
who  in  September  1965  was  active  in 
Chicago  as  a  leader  of  almost  daily 
demonstrations  under  the  aegis  of  the 
so-called  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Community  Organizations  Against 
Mayor  Daley.  Frank  Ditto's  racisim  is 
not  confined  to  the  issue  of  black  versus 
white.  He  showed  up  at  the  CIPA  con- 
ference in  an  orange  jacket  bearing  the 
Initials  "KA.K."  Jackets  bearing  this 
same  insignia  were  worn  by  Negroes  who 
participated  in  the  riot  in  the  Watts  area 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  initials  "K.A.K." 
sUnd  for  "Kill  All  Kikes,"  and  mark  any 
wearer  of  this  insignia  as  openly  and 
•violently  anti-Semitic. 

At  the  secret  workshop  session  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  took  place 
during  the  CIPA  conference  in  January 
1966.  assurances  of  financial  support 
were  given  by  Sidney  Lens,  who  was  ex- 
posed in  October  1965  as  a  leader  of  the 
National  Teach-in  on  the  'Vietnam  war 
and  who  had  admitted  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  in  Febru- 
ary 1963  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Lens"  assurance  to  the  CIPA 
conference  that  "we  can  get  the  money 
to  support  our  candidates"  must  have 
been  encouraging  to  those  who  knew  that 
the  formation  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 


Committee   had   been   financed  by  the 
Communist  Government  of  Cuba. 

Obviously,  substantial  sums  of  money 
were  raised.  Plans  made  at  the  CIPA 
organizing  conference  in  January  1966, 
came  to  fruition  when  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  held  its  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  over  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  this  year. 

That  convention  got  a  good  deal  of 
press  coverage,  and  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  here  to  recapitulate  what  the  press 
reported,  because  I  am  sure  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  familiar  with  it.  It  is  im- 
fortunate  that  most  of  the  press  accounts 
of  the  NCNP  convention  missed  the  real 
story,  and  make  it  appear  that  black 
power  forces  have  won  a  real  victory. 
But  I  have  already  made  my  point  in 
that  regard,  so  let  me  move  on  to  discuss 
some  conferences  which  were  not  nearly 
so  well  reported  on  the  NCNP  conven- 
tion. 

For  3  years,  there  has  been  a  so-called 
Annual  Coherence  of  Socialist  Scholars 
in  New  York  City. 

The  First  Annual  Conference  of  Social- 
ist Scholars  was  held  on  September  11 
and  12,  1965.  The  Second  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  Socialist  Scholars  lasted  3  days, 
September  9th  to  11th,  inclusive,  1966. 
The  TWrd  Annual  Conference  of  Social- 
ist Scholars  took  place  on  September 
9th  and  10th  of  1967. 

There  were  only  a  few  hundred  in  at- 
tendance at  the  First  Annual  Conference 
of  Socialist  Scholars.  But  more  than 
2,000  were  registered  at  the  second  con- 
ference, and  an  equal  or  larger  number 
registered  at  the  third  conference. 

The  first  Annual  Socialist  Scholars 
Conference  was  subsidized  by  the  Louis 
M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation.  This  is  a 
family  foundation.  "Victor  Rabinowitz, 
present  head  of  the  foundation,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Rabinowitz  & 
Boudin,  which  has  registered  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registered  Act,  as  agents 
for  the  Castro  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  theme  of  the  First  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  Socialist  Scholars  was  "The  Pu- 
tiu'e  of  American  Socialism"  and  a  panel 
discussion  under  this  title  took  place  on 
the  p.fternoon  of  the  second  day  of  tlie 
conference,  under  the  leadersliip  of  Prof. 
Staughton  Lynd,  of  Yale  University. 

Among  the  organizations  with  which 
Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  has  affiliated  have 
been  American  Youth  for  Democracy, 
cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  the  Socialist 
Worker's  Party,  cited  as  subversive  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  Progressive  Labor  Move- 
ment, now  known  as  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  wliich  imder  both  names 
has  been  operated  as  an  openly  pro-Red 
Chinese  organization. 

In  August  1965  Professor  Lynd  was 
arrested  for  trying  to  break  through 
police  barricades  at  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  while  participating  in  a 
demonstration  march  against  U.S.  policy 
In  Vietnam. 

The  three  other  members  of  the  panel 
discussing  "TheTuture  of  American  So- 
cialism "  at  the  First  Annual  Conference 
of  Socialist  Scholars  were: 

Herbert  Aptheker,  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Marxist  Studies,  a  longtime 


top-level  fimctlonary  of  the  Commxmist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  and  the  father  of  Bettina 
Aptheker,  who  gained  national  notoriety 
for  her  participation  in  the  student  riots 
on  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University 
of  California; 

Sylvester  Leaks,  of  the  Harlem  Writer's 
Guild; 

Norman  Fruchter,  editor  of  the  publi- 
cation entitled  "Studies  on  the  Left" 
which  stated  in  its  spring  1965  issue  that 
it  "focuses  on  specific  problems  of  social 
revolution  in  this  country"  and  that  this 
"makes  the  magazine  Identify  with  in- 
surgent forces,"  defined  as  "people  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  community 
unions,  trade  unions,  student  organiza- 
tions, radical  Intellectuals,  and  artists"; 
and 

Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese,  of  the  his- 
torj'  department  of  Rutgers  University, 
who  gained  notoriety  when  he  declared, 
at  a  so-called  teach-in  on  the  Rutgers 
campus  in  April  1965: 

I  am  a  Marxist  and  a  Socialist.  I  do  not 
fear  or  regret  the  impending  Viet  Cong  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam.  I  welcome  it. 

Leading  off  the  panel  discussion  on 
"The  Future  of  American  Socialism"  at 
the  first  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist 
Scholars,  Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  de- 
clared that  "guerrilla  warfare  has  be- 
come a  substitute  for  the  breakdown  of 
capitalism"  which  Marxist  theory  pre- 
dicted, and  that  the  only  technique  for 
bringing  about  a  better  world  must  be 
"revolutionary  instead  of  reformist." 
Urging  the  "daring  and  inventive  use  of 
civil  disobedience,"  Professor  Lynd  said 
It  is  "reasonable  to  expect  the  American 
Government  will  wage  war  at  home." 
and  suggested  that  "every  teacher  who 
calls  himself  a  socialist"  has  "a  duty  to 
become    a    professional    revolutionary." 

Following  Professor  Lynd  to  the  ros- 
trum. Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker  praised 
Lynd's  paper,  and  declared: 

Not  m  30  years  has  there  been  such  Inter- 
est In  radicalism  as  there  Is  today,  such  a 
sense  of  confidence,  of  mass  Involvement  in 
the  radlcalization  of  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese  followed 
Aptheker  and  predicted  that  "American 
imperialism  will  become  increasingly 
vicious  against  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  colored  peoples,"  who  said 
that  "we  have  good  reason  to  suspect 
American  imperialism  will  be  pushed 
back,  and  who  asserted:  "We  are  part 
of  a  worldwide  movement  and  our  activ- 
ist allies  wUl  help  us." 

Norman  Fruchter,  editor  of  "Studies 
on  the  Left,"  who  took  the  microphone 
from  Dr.  Genovese,  declared : 

We  have  a  guerrilla  movement  In  the 
United  States  now. 

Referring  to  the  Watts  riot,  Fruchter 
said: 

There  will  be  six  or  seven  more  cities 
kicked  off  In  this  way. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  there  was  a 
rather  knowledgeable  prediction  to  have 
been  made  in  September  of  1965. 

The  last  analyst,  who  followed  Fruch- 
ter, was  Sylvester  Leaks  of  the  Harlem 
Writer's  Guild.  Leaks,  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Black  Muslim  leader, 
Malcom  X,  started  out  by  declaring: 
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im  not  nonviolent.  My  leader  was  assasi- 
nated. 

Leaks  declared  that  the  Negroes  in 
this  comitry  "should  go  to  war  now."  and 
that  the  slogan  they  need  is  "Burn,  baby, 
bum."  He  said: 

We've  got  to  stop  the  murderous,  barbar- 
ous, American-imposed  war  In  Vietnam. 

He  said: 

I  believe  we've  got  to  tear  the  system  down, 
now. 

What  Is  needed.  Leaks  asserted,  is  "a 
complete  dismantling  of  the  old  moral- 
ity." 

The  white  man  won't  dismantle  it — 

He  declared — 
and  so  the  black  man  has  to  do  It. 

Concluding,  Leaks  declared: 
You  had  better  come  to  terms  with  the 
revolutionary  black  movement,  or  else. 

At  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of 
Socialist  Scholars,  Communist  function- 
ary Herbert  Aptheker  was  again  a  lead- 
ing participant.  This  time  his  fellow  par- 
ticipants included  identified  Communist 
and  former  Soviet  espionage  agent  Victor 
Perlo:  longtime  Trotsky ite  and  radical 
Marxist  Isaac  Deutscher,  from  London, 
England:  as  well  as  Prof.  Eugene  D. 
Genovese.  a  veteran  of  the  First  Socialist 
Scholars  Conference. 

Among  other  participants  at  the  sec- 
ond Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars  in 
September  1966,  were  a  number  of  lead- 
ers of  SDS — Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society — who  were  active  in  circulating 
the  SDS  document  proposing  what  they 
called  a  radical  education  project, 
which  was  a  sort  of  blueprint  for  break- 
ing down  the  morality  of  American 
youth. 

To  give  some  of  the  flavor  of  this  sec- 
ond Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars,  let 
me  recount  just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
were  said  at  the  conference. 

Isaac  Deutscher,  the  London  Marxist, 
called  for  "complete  freedom  of  sexual 
life  that  will  abolish  the  family,"  and 
called  for  "destruction  of  the  monogamic 
bourgeois  famdly  as  we  know  it." 

An  assistant  professor  of  economics 
named  Shane  Mage  urged  that  Ameri- 
can youth  follow  the  advice  of  Timothy 
Leary,  who  was  ousted  from  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  University  after  a  marihuana 
conviction,  and  used  LSD  and  marihuana 
to  "turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out." 

Deutscher  said  that  after  fatherhood 
"lias  come  to  be  regarded  only  as  biologi- 
cal." and  parental  autiiority  is  recog- 
nized as  merely  an  outmoded  .social  in- 
stitution to  be  gotten  rid  of,  "Sociali.st 
man  will  be  exempt  from  worship  and 
awe."  and  "the  bourgeois  form  of  the 
patriarchal  family"  will  be  obliterated. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  Herbert 
Marcuse,  of  the  University  of  California 
in  San  Diego,  and  read  in  his  ab.sence 
because  he  was  bu.sy  attending  a  Com- 
munist meeting  in  Prague,  urged  devel- 
opment of  "the  moral-.sexual  rebellion 
of  the  youth." 

James  Petras,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  free-speech  movement  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley,  par- 
ticipating in  a  panel  discussion,  said  one 
of  the  important  components  of  the  con- 


temporary revolutionary  movement  Is 
"the  role  of  the  sons  of  professlonEd  and 
aristocratic  families  In  Latin  America 
as  revolutionary  warfare  guerrilla 
leaders." 

James  Haughton.  director  of  the  Har- 
lem Unemployment  Center  in  New  York 
City,  addressing  a  panel  of  the  second 
Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars,  said  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  "genocide 
against  Vietnam,"  declared  that  "Ameri- 
can imperialism"  is  "the  enemy  of  poor 
people.  "  and  charged  that  "wherever  the 
American  octupus  reaches  out  its  ten- 
tacles, there  you  will  find  exploitation, 
cruelty,  poverty,  and  mass  impoverish- 
ment." 

Haughton  told  his  "Socialist  scholar" 
listeners  that  "in  1967  the  administra- 
tion will  learn  about  riots  in  the  streets." 

The  riots  which  took  place  in  the  1930s— 

He  declared — 
won't  be  anything  compared  to  1967. 

Prof.  Richard  A.  Cloward  of  Columbia 
University,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Citi- 
zens Crusade  Against  Poverty,  a  group 
organized  by  Walter  Reuther,  presented 
a  paper  calling  for  a  "systematic  strat- 
egy" of  "irregular  and  disruptive  tactics" 
designed  to  lead  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  to  "overburden"  State  and  local 
governments  with  "demands"  so  that 
there  will  be  constantly  increasing  calls 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury-  for  welfare 
funds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
has  made  reference  to  Profes.?or  Clo- 
ward. I  have  called  attention  to  his  pro- 
gram twice — once  last  year,  and  once 
witliin  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virp.inia. 

This  material  shows  that  the  agitation 
and  the  riots  in  the  countiT  are  Com- 
munist inspired.  The  disorder,  agitation, 
and  riots  are  highly  organized  and  are 
directed  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Prof.  William  Ryan,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, declared  himself  "enchanted"  with 
\Vliat  he  called  "the  Cloward  strategy- 
of  blowing  a  fuse  in  the  welfare  agen- 
cies, housing  developments,  and  among 
unmarried  mothers." 

Sherman  Barr.  of  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  told  the  Socialist  scholars  that 
his  organization  was  using  welfare  tech- 
niques by  means  of  which  "further  de- 
mand is  stimulated  rather  than  de- 
creased." 

Dr.  Frances  Piven  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity declared: 

I  really  only  want  to  make  one  point — 
the  disruption  of  the  system.  Welfare  rolls 
will  begin  to  go  up;  welfare  paj-ments  will 
begin  to  go  up;  the  impact  wlU  be  very  sharp. 
The  mounting  welfare  budget  will  increase 
taxes,  will  force  cities  to  tvirn  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  to  help  people  to 
make  claims;  for  this  they  will  organize  and 
act. 

The  Radical  Education  Project  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  circu- 
lated, at  the  second  conference  of  So- 
cialist Scholars,  a  letter  from  its  head- 


quarters at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  dated 
August  18,  1966,  which  spoke  of  creating 
"a  network  of  people  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  closely  tuned  to  in- 
ternational events,  who  will  serve  the 
movement  as  quick,  incisive  sources  of 
intelligence. "  This  letter  declared: 

.Already  we  have  contacts  in  Japan,  most 
European  countries,  Canada,  and  with  Gua- 
temalian  guerrillas.  Vietnamese  rebels  and 
neutrals,  African  Nationalists,  and  others. 
These  contacts  are  being  extended,  and  to 
them  we  must  add  American  scholars  with 
specialized  knowledge  and  contacts. 

Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese,  of  Rutgers 
University  urged,  as  his  contribution  to 
the  second  annual  conference  of  Social- 
ist Scholars  that  American  Negroes  adopt 
"a  policy  of  black  nationalism." 

At  the  third  annual  conference  of  So- 
ciahst  Scholars,  in  September  1967,  the 
guest  of  honor  was  Owen  Lattimore,  now 
of  Leeds.  England.  This  is  the  same  Latti- 
more who  was  characterized  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  in 
1952  as  having  been  "a  conscious,  articu- 
late instrument  of  the  Soviet  conspir- 
acy." 

Second  in  importance  only  to  Latti- 
more, the  third  annual  conference  of  So- 
cialist Scholars  had  two  guests  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Timor  Timofeev  and  Yuri 
Zamoshkin.  of  Moscow's  Institute  of 
World  Labor. 

Even  without  coimting  those  guests 
from  abroad,  the  third  annual  confer- 
ence of  Socialist  Scholars  had  a  higher 
proportion  of  open  participation  by 
Communists  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding conferences. 

The  official  program  of  the  third  an- 
nual conference  of  Socialist  Scholars 
carried  paid  advertisements  by  various 
Communist  advertisers.  It  had  an  ad  by 
the  official  Communist  publishing  house. 
International  Publishers.  Inc.  It  had  an 
ad  by  the  Communist  publication  Sci- 
ence and  Society.  It  also  had  an  ad  by 
the  American  Institute  for  Marxist 
Studies,  of  which  Communist  function- 
ary Herbert  Aptheker  is  director. 

Interlocking  between  the  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics  and  the  So- 
cialist Scholars  conference  was  clearly 
evident  from  the  relatively  large  number 
of  persons  who  attended  both  the  Chi- 
cago convention  of  the  NCNP.  over  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  this  year,  and  the 
third  conference  of  Socialist  Scholars, 
which  took  place  in  New  York  City  the 
following  week. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened at  the  third  annual  conference  of 
Socialist  Scholars: 

Michael  Harrington,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy, which  is  the  parent  organiza- 
tion of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, now  one  of  the  most  effective  pro- 
Conrimmiist  organizations  on  American 
college  campuses,  declared: 

We  have  to  make  a  revolution  for  the 
entire  society. 

And  said  it  is  necessary  to  create — 
a  reformist  liberal-labor  political  and  Intel- 
lectual  coalition  for  future  success  of   the 
American  socialist  revolution. 

Hyman  Lumer.  national  education  sec- 
retary of  the  Commimist  Party,  U.S.A  . 
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argued  for  radicalism,  rather  than  re- 
formism, In  moving  toward  national  rev- 
olution in  the  United  States. 

Stanley  Aronowitz,  chairman  of  New 
York  City's  West  Side  Comnnlttee  for  In- 
dependent Political  Action,  asserted  that 
•only  a  revolutionary  Eiction  group" 
could  attain  Socialist  objectives  in  Amer- 
ica, and  caUed  for  destruction  of  "the  ex- 
isting structure  of  power  and  authority" 
In  the  United  States.  Aronowitz  attacked 
the  police  as  "the  arm  of  the  ruling  class 
in  the  ghettos,"  and  called  policemen 
"the  oppressors"  of  Negro  communities. 

Owen  Lattimore  told  his  Socialist 
Scholar  listeners  that  it  is  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  Red  China,  but  the 
United  States  which  is  "expansionist," 
and  asserted  that  present-day  subjects 
of  U.S.  expansionism  include  Guam, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

Lattimore  accused  the  makers  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  of  what  he  called 
"amateur  geopolitical  thinking,"  which 
he  contrasted  unfavorably  with  what  he 
called  "the  mature,  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  world  politics,"  by  "the  great 
Lenin." 

Plans  for  burning  down  20  American 
cities  in  1968  were  discussed  at  a  black 
power  panel  session  of  the  third  annual 
conference  of  Socialist  Scholars.  James 
Boggs  of  Detroit  was  chairman  of  thi.s 
session.  Other  panelists  were  Ivanhoe 
Donaldson,  who  was  campaign  manager 
for  Julian  Bond  in  Georgia:  Gilbert 
Osofky  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago:  and  Raymond  S.  Franklin  of 
Queens  College. 

James  Boggs  defined  "black  power"  as 
"a  force  repudiating  all  existing  law  and 
order  in  this  society,"  and  asserted  that 
black  power  organizations  "will  force 
America's  present  power  structure  to  in- 
crease militia  and  police"  beyond  its 
capacity  by  bringing  "military  struggle 
In  the  streets"  to  "not  a  few  cities,  but 
to  20  cities"  in  1968. 

Either  you  are  with  the  revolution  or  you 
are  not — 

Boggs  declared. 

There  Is  no  in  between.  The  United  States 
as  a  Nation  Is  a  counter-revolution. 

Ivanhoe  Donaldson,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  recent  Chicago 
convention  of  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics,  referred  to  the  existing 
social  and  governmental  structure  in 
the  United  States  with  the  assertion : 

Our  position  is,  tear  It  down  because  we 
don't  want  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

Declaring  the  riots  in  Newark  and  De- 
troit this  year  had  put  a  "strain"  on  law 
enforcement  agencies,  Donaldson  said 
that^- 

Next  year  two  or  three  Detrolts  at  the 
same  time  are  going  to  pin  down  the  Axner- 
lc.\n  forces. 

Donaldson  said  "revoIutlonaiT  forces" 
would  be  involved  in  "the  struggle"  in 
20  U.S.  cities  In  1968,  and  that  these 
forces  would  not  confine  themselves  to 
black  areas,  but  would  "go  downtown  and 
begin  to  burn  down  the  white  ghetto 
banks  and  draft  centers." 

After  this  panel  session,  Boggs  an- 
nounced  that  a   black  power  meeting 


woiald  convene  immediately,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plarmlng  "how  to  do  things  now 
and  next  year."  Attendance  at  this 
meeting,  he  said,  woiild  be  limited  to 
Negroes. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  was 
planned  at  that  meeting,  from  which  aU 
whites  were  barred.  But  I  do  know 
something  which  may  be  pertinent. 

The  secret  leaders  of  the  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics,  and  the  se- 
cret leaders  of  the  Socialist  Scholars 
coherences,  who  are  not  identical,  re- 
gard the  march  on  Washington  which  is 
scheduled  for  October  21,  under  the  open 
auspices  of  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  of  New  York,  as  a  probe  to 
determine  the  nature  and  quality  of  re- 
sistance at  the  heart  of  Government. 

This  march  on  Washington,  which  is 
being  planned  to  encompass  penetration 
of  both  tlie  Pentagon  and  the  House  and 
Senate  OfHce  Buildings,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  various  estimates,  by  its  spon- 
sor, as  to  the  total  number  who  will  par- 
ticipate. These  estimates  have  run  as 
high  as  200,000.  Probably  a  much  more 
realistic  estimate  would  be  that  the  total 
number  of  demonstrators  in  this  Wash- 
ington march  wUl  range  between  25,000 
and  40,000. 

In  coordination  with  the  march,  plans 
have  been  made  for  attacks  on  American 
consulates  and  Embassies  around  the 
world,  which  also  are  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  October  21. 

Although  the  October  21  march 
on  Washington  has  been  publicized  as  a 
protest  against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  a 
tactic  wliich  has  gained  it  much  support 
from  various  pacifist  groups,  the  real 
objective  is  to  determine  how  law-en- 
forcement officials  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal wiU  handle  unlawful  demonstra- 
tions— how  much  force  will  be  used, 
when  and  where  It  will  be  applied,  and 
what  police  tactics  will  be  brought  Into 
play  for  controlling  tlie  demonstrators. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make 
brief  mention  of  still  another  confer- 
ence. 

On  August  24,  1967,  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  played  host  to  a 
conference  of  alleged  "militant  student 
leaders  and  ex-students."  The  objective 
of  this  conference,  according  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  of  August  24, 
1967,  was  "a  master  plan  of  how  best  to 
destroy  tlie  American  university  system 
as  it  is  today." 

Ail  participants  In  this  conference,  ac- 
cording to  the  News-Press,  "were  de- 
scribed by  the  center  as  having  been 
prominent  In  demonstrations  and  move- 
ments within  their  own  colleges  and  uni- 
versities." 

The  keynote  for  the  conference  ap- 
pears to  have  been  set  by  one  Devereaux 
Kennedy,  described  as  president  of  the 
student  body  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  According  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press.  Devereaux  Ken- 
nedy "called  for  outright  revolution  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
and  "advocated  terrorism  on  such  a  scale 
that  it  would  demoralize  and  castrate 
America." 

Mr.  President,  it  may  seem  to  some 
that  I  have  been  talking  about  separate 
and  unrelated  activities  by  separate  and 


unrelated  organizations.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  organizations  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  not  wholly  separate  and  un- 
related. On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  a 
very  real  sense  merely  different  mani- 
festations of  a  major  sickness  which  has 
gripped  this  country  with  Increasing 
virulence  in  the  last  few  years.  They  are 
all  a  part  of  the  so-called  new  left. 
Their  efforts  are  not  uncoordinated.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  very  well  coordi- 
nated. Indeed;  in  part  openly  coordi- 
nated, and  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
secretly  coordinated. 

What  I  have  said  here  is  not  the  whole 
story.  It  is  only  part  of  the  story — just 
some  of  the  highlights.  There  is  a  very 
great  deal  more  which  remains  to  be 
told. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  try  to 
tell  the  whole  story,  or  to  tell  any  part 
of  it  in  full  detail.  I  have  sought  only  to 
tell  enough  of  the  story  to  make  clear  to 
my  colleagues  the  general  shape  of  the 
threat  which  confronts  this  Nation,  and 
to  give  some  idea  of  its  size  and  scope. 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  structure  of  the 
forces  of  the  so-called  new  left  which 
confront  us  is  very  complex.  The  most 
obvious  thread  which  binds  these  forces 
together  Ls  the  guidance  and  support 
which  they  receive  from  the  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

In  the  whole  widespread  gamut  of 
their  activities,  mutually  helpful  one 
to  another,  these  organizations  are  op- 
erating today  in  furtherance  of  the  basic 
Communist  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  grasp  of  the  new  left  for  political 
power  will,  if  successful,  have  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  its  greatest  beneficiary. 
The  plans  of  the  new  left  for  bring- 
ing about  a  progressive  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  in  all  parts  of  this  Nation:  the 
scheme  for  temporarily  disrupting  the 
nomial  conduct  of  business  in  the  Pent- 
agon and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  on 
October  21;  the  program  for  bringing 
riot,  arson,  and  bloodshed  to  a  score  cf 
American  cities  in  1968;  the  almost 
Machiavellian  plan  for  breaking  down 
welfare  services  by  overloading  them 
with  constantly  increasing  demands;  all 
of  these  activities  of  the  new  left  must 
be  regarded  as  factors  which  operate  to 
advance  Communist  objectives. 

We  must  not  be  like  the  man  who  could 
not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

Unless  we  see  this  whole  picture  clear- 
ly; unless  we  recognize  this  situation  as 
presenting  the  gravest  threat  this  Na- 
tion has  faced  in  a  centurj';  unless  we 
can  manage  to  bring  about  such  wide- 
spread public  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  this  threat  that  the  people 
of  this  country  demand  that  their  lead- 
ers oppose  it  forthrightly  and  effectively, 
so  that  this  whole  free  Nation  may,  in 
Lincoln's  words,  go  forward  "with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  seo 
the  right,"  we  are  quite  likely  to  find 
ourselves  unwilling  but  helpless  specta- 
tors at  the  transformation  of  this  coun- 
try we  love  into  something  tragically  dif- 
ferent from  the  free  Nation,  under  God. 
which  our  forefathers  created  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  and  which  the  yoiuig  and 
the  strong  in  every  generation,  our 
bravest  and  our  best,  have  fought  to 
preserve  and  protect. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


VIETNAM:   SUMMED  UP 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to 
speak  today  on  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 
which  has  been  so  great  a  subject  of  de- 
bate in  this  Chamber  in  the  past  10  days. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  summing  up  is  es- 
sential. 

How  Is  it  that  the  United  States— the 
world's  greatest  power— has  been  unable 
to  achieve  its  objectives  in  the  Vietnam 
war  despite  the  enomious  effort  we  have 
made?  It  is  this  paradox  which  so  con- 
fuses and  divides  our  Nation.  It  is  a 
question  which  requires  some  reexami- 
nation. In  my  judgment,  a  great  deal  of 
what  the  administration  says  about  the 
^•ar—and  a  great  deal  that  the  critics 
say  about  the  war — is  peripheral  or  irrel- 
evant to  the  actualities  of  the  situation 
we  face  in  Vietnam. 

Last  week  the  minority  leader  spoke 
eloquently  in  defense  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy.  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered his  words,  not  only  because  he  is  my 
party's  leader  but  because  every  Senator 
has  learned  to  respect  him.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  minority  leader  based  his 
support  of  the  President  on  the  view  that 
South  Vietnam  is  an  essential  link  in 
the  U.S.  defen.se  perimeter  in  Asia,  there- 
fore, if  Vietnam  .should  be  lost  to  the 
Communists  there  would  be  a  dangerous 
hole  in  our  defenses  and  Hawaii,  even 
California  would  be  exposed  to  Commu- 
nist Chinese  attack. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  unable  to  reconcile 
my  minority  leader's  position  with  cer- 
tain statements  of  the  administration 
itself. 

SecretaiT  Rusk  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  accept  the 
results  if  the  Communists  won  control 
of  South  Vietnam  through  free  elections. 
In  view  of  President  Eisenhower's  judg- 
ment that  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have  won 
80  percent  of  the  vote  in  1954,  Secretary 
Rusk's  statements  are  of  considerable 
significance.  If  the  United  States  would 
accept  a  Communist  victoi-y  in  South 
Vietnam  achieved  through  elections,  why 
would  Communist  domination  achieved 
by  other  means  be  an  unacceptable  rup- 
ture of  our  vital  defense  perimeter?  I  am 
speaking  here  only  In  a  strategic  con- 
text. I  am  not  advocating  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

I  shall  fight  with  all  of  the  energy  I 
have  against  any  Communist  success,  in- 
cluding electoral  success,  but  I  think 
there  is  an  Important  question  here 
which  we  have  to  examine  carefully.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  assume  that  an 
elected  Communist  government  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  less  of  a  threat 


to  its  neighbors  and  to  our  security  In- 
terests than  a  Communist  government 
which  gained  power  by  other  means? 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  an  elected  Communist  govern- 
ment would  be  just  as  dangerous  to  our 
interest  and  their  neighbors.  This  does 
bear  on  the  strategy-  involved  because  at 
a  minimum  there  is  a  clear  implication 
that  Vietnam  is  not  vital  per  se  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  Certainly, 
we  are  ourselves  prepared  for  particip>a- 
tion  in  public  affairs  by  all  the  South 
Vietnamese  if  there  is  peace. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  does 
have  interests  in  Vietnam  that  are  worth 
fighting  for.  But  I  reject  the  idea  that 
our  stakes  in  Vietnam  are  worth  any 
price  that  we  might  have  to  pay.  Just 
what  price  we  are  wiUing  to  pay  in  Viet- 
nam has  become  a  \evy  relevant  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  constitution- 
ally— or  by  any  other  standards — the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
sole  responsibihty  for  deciding  this  ques- 
tion. The  viability  of  his  office  does  not 
require  immunity  from  criticism  on  this 
issue.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  divine 
right  of  kings  in  tliis  countr>-.  and  I  was 
frankly  disturbed  by  references  to  the 
majesterial  and  regal  quahties  attributed 
to  the  Presidency  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  distinctive  quality  about  the  Pres- 
idency— indeed  the  ver>-  quality  wlilch 
distinguishes  it  from  monarchy — is  the 
requirement  that  the  incumbent  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  burden 
is  on  him  in  this  regard  and  if  he  fails, 
he  is  turned  out.  The  fact  is  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  this  country  today 
do  not  approve  of  the  way  the  President 
is  handling  Vietnam. 

President  Eisenhower  himself,  just  the 
other  day,  spoke  of  the  need  to  "formu- 
late a  more  sensible  policy  on  Vietnam." 
Therefore,  suggestions  that  debate  on 
this  vital  issue  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  and  border  on  disloyalty  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
few  questions? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  so  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  not  "throw"  me,  I  yield 
happily  to  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  making  a  great  contribution 
in  raising  these  questions.  I  am  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  point  he  made 
as  to  the  inconsistency  In  our  present 
policy  in  Vietnam.  For  example,  we  have, 
from  time  to  time  said  that  we  believe 
in  self-determination  In  Indochina. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  self-de- 
termination is  so  vital  that  we  must  hold 
Vietnam  for  the  future?  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tainly important  that  this  issue  be  clari- 
fied. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator,  that  there  should  be  debate  on 
this  matter,  certainly  that  is  a  very  valid 
point.  The  criticism  that  was  leveled 
yesterday  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  others  in  recent  days,  that  those  who 
criticize  or  even  seek  to  clarify  our  po- 
sition are,  in  some  v^'ay,  doing  this  coun- 
try harm  and  are  not  serving  the  na- 
tional Interest,  is,  I  think,  entirely  erro- 


neous. I  do  not  agree  with  It  at  all.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  ren- 
dering a  valuable  service  to  point  that 
out.  Also,  that  we  are  not  ruled  by  a 
monarchy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  the  fact  he  has 
been  willing  to  engage  in  this  debate, 
notwithstanding  he  could  stand  on  his 
dignity  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  speak  from  a  po- 
dium where  he  would  be  unchallenged,  is 
a  source  of  great  admiration  on  my  part. 
The  Senator  and  I  do  not  always  agree, 
but  when  it  comes  to  being  a  man  of 
spirit.  I  honor  and  respect  liim  for  it. 
He  yields  to  no  one  in  that  regard. 

I  am  neither  a  dove  nor  a  hawk.  I  felt 
it  necessarj'  to  say  this  because  I  am  not 
afraid  of  doing  what  needs  to  be  done.  I 
think  that  the  essence  of  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  is  that  we  want  our  country 
to  succeed.  How  can  we  make  it  succeed 
better  than  by  expressing  our  deep  and 
honest  views  as  to  the  direction  policy 
should  take  in  order  to  succeed? 

I  know  that  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  are  that  we  are  very 
much  extended  in  Vietnam.  That  is  also 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington].  Does  that  not  deal 
with  the  basic  and  fundamental  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation,  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee?  Is 
Vietnam  the  only  place  where  we  can  be 
threatened? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  That  is  not 
new.  General  Gavin,  who  comes  with 
good  credentials  in  this  field,  made  that 
point  effectively  and  I  thought,  persua- 
sively, at  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  said  that  we  were  overextend- 
ing  ourselves  by  putting  so  many  troops 
into  and  so  much  effort  and  attention 
on  Vietnam.  The  only  justification  lor 
this  overextension,  it  seemed  to  me. 
would  be  that  it  is  vital,  really  vital,  to 
our  defense;  that  we  would  be  threatened 
and  our  security  would  be  threatened, 
if,  for  any  reason,  we  gave  up  our  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam, 

I  do  not  agree  at  all.  I  think  that  is  a 
point  that  should  be  made  over  and  over 
again.  But  it  seemed  to  be  implicit  in 
recent  statements  by  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  that  it  is  vital.  If  that  is 
true,  it  should  be  tested  in  debate  and 
everyone  should  make  up  their  minds 
at)out  it. 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league that  he  enables  me  to  picture  in 
a  few  sentences  what  I  consider  to  be 
my  fundamental  point; 

I  tliiiik  that  the  security  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  in  military  terms,  is  ex- 
treme! v  desirable.  It  is  not  absolutely 
essential.  We  have  already  demonstrated 
our  fideUty  to  our  commitment,  by  the 
losses  and  the  casualties  we  have  taken. 
The  total  security  of  the  United  States 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  an  all-out 
commitment,  including  mobilization  and 
complete  war.  so  we  can  eliminate  North 
Vietnam  and  kill  everyone  in  it.  Every- 
one knows  that  we  could  do  that.  But 
we  are  not  warranted  in  doing  that  be- 
cause it  would  be  dangerous  and  unpro- 
ductive in  the  context  of  the  totality  of 
our  security  interests.  We  limit  our 
commitment. 
The  President  faces  us  with  a  sltua- 
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tion  in  which  he  limits  It  In  word  but  not 
In  policy.  If  we  follow  what  he  says,  then 
we  have  got  to  load  in  there  everything 
it  takes,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

That  is  the  contribution  I  should  like 
to  make  to  the  debate,  that  we  limit  it 
by  the  extent  to  which  South  Vietnam 
can  help  itself.  If  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  help  themselves,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  commit- 
ment we  can  accept — considering  our 
stake  there — then  we  have  got  to  con- 
sider disengaging  and  doing  something 

else. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  crucial  point. 
I  would  say  again  that  thi:,  is  not  some- 
thing new.  Up  until  recently— 5  years — 
as  General  MacArthur  and.  I  believe, 
Omar  Bradley  and  others,  as  well  as 
civilian  commentators  have  manitained, 
our  security  in  this  area  depends  pri- 
marily upon  naval  and  air  power.  We 
have  the  whole  Pacific  for  our  bases  and 
we  have  plenty  of  protection,  having  the 
greatest  Navy  and  airpower  in  the 
world.  We  did  not  need  a  land  base  in 
Asia — a  military  base  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  new 
development  in  our  national  policy. 
What  has  happened,  what  has  changed 
that  view?  I  would  think,  and  I  believe 
the  Senator  would  agree,  that  5  years 
ago  nobody  was  saying  it  was  essential 
to  our  physical  security  that  we  have  a 
land  base  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  I  do 
not  recall  anyone  saying  that 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  new  concept. 
Has  there  been  a  great  revival  of  the  so- 
called  Communist  conspiracy?  Has  there 
been  a  rejoining  of  China  and  Russia? 
Has  there  been  any  evidence  of  a  resur- 
gence of  the  kind  of  organized  effort 
made  under  Stalin  up  until  the  time  of 
his  death?  I  think  the  facts  are  all  to 
the  contrary.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate a  change  in  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  great  powers  which  would 
indicate  a  radical  change  in  our  policy 
was  required.  If  we  intend  to  maintain  a 
permanent  base  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
we  shall  have  taken  on  a  ver>-  major  un- 
dertaking. I  think  it  will  be  an  over- 
commitment far  beyond  our  capacity  to 
fulfill  over  the  years. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  think  the  danger  was 
posed  to  us  in  1963.  I  might  not  have  re- 
acted the  same  at  the  time — I  do  not 
think  I  would,  had  I  been  President — 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  President  did 
react.  The  reaction  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
limited commitment.  I  cannot  see  that  it 
justifies  stripping  ourselves  of  the  option 
of  limiting  our  commitment.  That  is  the 
essence  of  my  argument. 

Now  let  me  say  what  I  think  the  danger 
was.  It  is  true  our  situation  has  improved 
through  the  fact  that  South  Korea  is  a 
success  and  Taiwan  is  apparently  secure. 
Both  of  those  were  in  peril,  not  5  years 
ago.  but  a  decade  ago. 

Communist  China  has  swallowed  up 
Tibet  and  has  moved  against  India,  and 
showed  signs  of  success  which  have  since 
been  undone.  The  situation  has  improved 
in  Indonesia.  I  am  even  willing  to  give 
some  indirect  credit  to  our  stand  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  reversal  in  Indonesia.  I  be- 


lieve the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would, 
also. 

But  all  of  those  things  do  not  balance 
out  mto  the  kind  of  danger  that  required 
us  to  undertake  a  blank  check  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  assume  that  what  was  done  was, 
on  balance— in  the  President's  judg- 
ment— worth  doing.  We  are  no  longer 
facing  that  situation.  We  have  demon- 
strated our  good  faith  that  we  would 
fight  for  an  ally  which  was  remotely  will- 
ing to  fight  for  itself.  Now  the  question 
is:  Shall  the  commitment  be  unlimited? 
I  think  if  Senators  could  zero  in  on  that 
question,  the  American  people  could  un- 
derstand much  better  what  the  critics  are 
driving  at.  They  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand the  President's  side  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  open  up  some- 
thing irrelevant.  Well,  it  is  relevant,  per- 
haps, to  bring  in  the  question  of  Tibet, 
India,  and  so  forth.  We  had  hearings  on 
that  question  in  1966  and  had  come  good 
witnesses.  My  own  conclusions,  as  a  re- 
sult, were  that  in  the  China-India  crisis 
there  was  a  situation  in  which  it  was 
very  dubious  as  to  whether  India  or 
China  precipitated  the  border  clash.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  say  which  side 
moved  first.  But  clearly  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  determined  effort  by  China 
to  overrun  India,  because  after  3 
weeks  the  Chinese  withdrew  to  the  line. 
This  McMahon  line  goes  away  back. 
The  British  established  it.  China  never 
considered  it  a  correct  border.  I  do  not 
consider  disputes  about  that  line  as  evi- 
dence of  a  determined  aggression  against 
India.  I  think  people  like  John  K.  Fair- 
bank  supports  that,  and  he  is  an  author- 
ity on  China. 

The  Chinese  have  always  felt  that  that 
territory  belonged  to  them.  We  have  not 
felt  so  strongly  that  it  did  not  that  we 
would  recognize  that  area  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  This  was  a  dispute  between 
India  and  China,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
hostilities  there  were  clear  evidence  of 
Chinese  aggression. 

Then,  with  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  as- 
sumption seems  to  be  that  this  whole 
war  arose  out  of  a  Chinese  aggression. 
This  is  not  historically  correct.  The  war 
in  Vietnam  arose  out  of  a  colonial  war 
against  France,  to  begin  with.  It  began 
even  before,  in  a  revolutionary  sense, 
without  actual,  open  warfare,  before  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  But,  beginning  in 
1946,  hostilities  there  developed  into 
typical  colonial  warfare,  the  Vietnamese 
against  the  French. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  it 
was  not  a  case  of  China  seeking  to  over- 
run Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  but  I  think  Ho  Chi 
Minh  had  identity  with  the  Communist 
ideology. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  but  he  had 
become  a  Communist  in  France.  He  was 
not  a  Chinese  and  there  is  no  evidence 
he  was  a  puppet  of  the  Chinese.  In  fact, 
Vietnam  for  1,000  years  had  been  inde- 
pendent of  China  before  the  French  oc- 
cupied that  area  in  1895.  So  to  say  this 
was  a  great  movement  on  the  part  of 
China  is  not,  I  think,  historically  correct 


For  the  purpose  of  argument,  if  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  Ciiinese 
movement,  but  an  indigenous  effort  at 
independence  from  colonial  rule,  then  I 
do  not  think  that  what  goes  on  there 
can  be  used  as  evidence  that  the  United 
States  is  holding  back  a  great  effort  of 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 
We  intervened  in  Vietnam  in  what  was 
essentially  a  civil  war  that  resulted  from 
a  colonial  war.  The  Vietnamese  though; 
they  had  won  a  colonial  war  in  1954.  Al- 
most everyone  thought,  at  Geneva,  the 
Communists  were  going  to  take  it  over. 
Then  we  intervened  to  prevent  that.  This 
is  a  crucial  point — the  point  being 
whether  we  are  holding  back  an  on-rush- 
ing tide  of  Communists  or  are  involved 
in  an  indigenous  civil  war  between  two 
competing  factions.  If  it  is  the  latter, 
then  I  think  the  other  point  that  our  pur- 
pose is  to  hold  back  the  Chinese  hordes 
is  not  vahd. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  the  case  is 
that  open  and  shut.  That  is  why  I  speak 
of  the  limitation  of  our  commitment  and 
why  we  must  find  a  way  of  phasing  it  out. 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  why.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  factual  development,  but 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  we  saw  a  vacuum  of 
power  being  created.  If  Ho  Chi  Minh 
succeeded,  with  the  natural  alliance  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  with  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese, we  felt  at  that  time  that  vacuum 
of  power  would  engulf  not  only  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  but  also  might  en- 
gulf Malaysia,  Burma,  and  Thailand. 
That  is  why  the  President,  on  a  very 
close  question,  made  the  decision  he  did. 

I  think  we  must,  as  we  debate  the 
matter — as  lawyers  do — give  ourselves 
the  worst  of  the  facts  In  order  to  see 
whether,  testing  it  on  that  score,  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing. 

I  submit  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
places  a  burden  on  himself  which  is  too 
great.  The  American  people  are  not  with 
him  on  that — that  we  merely  intervened 
in  a  civil  war  and  nothing  else  was  at 
stake.  It  was  a  close  decision.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  have  interpreted  it 
that  way,  but  the  President  felt  that  in- 
tervention was  called  for.  But,  having  so 
decided  and  having  put  500,000  men 
there,  I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  saying  that  we  will  make  this  an  all- 
out  commitment,  win  all  the  way.  That  is 
why  we  have  taken  the  position  we  are 
in  there,  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese; 
but  if  they  will  not  help  themselves,  then 
what  power  on  earth  can  do  it  for  them? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  putting  it  that  way,  but  I  do 
think  it  has  some  significance,  in  trying 
to  determine  what  our  policy  should  be, 
to  determine  whether  our  staying  there 
is  because  it  is  essentially  a  part  of  our 
defense  perimeter.  If  it  is,  that  means  we 
are  going  to  stay  there  come  hell  or  high 
water.  I  do  not  accept  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  does. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
herent in  the  concept  of  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  that  there  be  debate,  criti- 
cism, and  suggestion  of  alternatives. 
Traditionally  this  has  not  caused  any 
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diminution  of  the  stature  and  prestige  of 
the  ofBce  of  the  Presidency.  Any  diminu- 
tion of  that  office  is  something  with 
which  the  incumbent  has  the  widest 
range  of  power  and  instrumentalities  to 
deal.  No  other  view  of  the  situation 
should  be  permitted  to  be  used  to  beg  the 
question  of  what  is  the  best  poUcy  for 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  Nor  should 
it  be  used  to  Inhibit  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  are  charged  with  the  very  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  discussing  such  issue 
freely  and  openly— always,  of  course, 
within  the  bounds  of  respect  for  the  of- 
fice and  the  President. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case!  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  have  performed  a  service 
in  their  eloquent  testimony  to  the  erosion 
of  public  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion's handUng  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

They  have  focused  attention  on  the 
failures  of  the  administration  to  pursue 
all  opportunities  to  initiate  negotiations 
and  its  incapacity  to  bring  the  struggle 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Their  sug- 
gestions require  action  by  us  and  by 
others,  with  no  assurance  that  the  others 
will  respond.  While  we  pursue  those  lines, 
we  need  also  a  fundamental  poUcy  which 
is  in  our  own  power  to  shape  and  which 
gives  us  the  full  range  of  options  to  w^iich 
we,  as  the  major  power  engaged  in  the 
war  are  entitled. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  sent  to  all  Senators  a 
verj'  eloquent  letter  with  relation  to  the 
possible  intercession  in  this  matter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Without  seeking  to 
join  him  in  any  way— which  it  would  be 
most  mifair  to  do— with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  administration,  it  is,  none- 
theless, a  fact  that  here  is  another  sug- 
gestion which  should  also  be  explored. 
There  is  no  contradiction  in  the  idea  of 
the  limitation  of  our  commitment,  or  in 
anv  other  recommendation  that  people 
like  myself  might  make,  with  doing  any- 
thing which  it  is  within  our  power  to  do, 
and  pursuing  every  conceivable  line  sug- 
gested by  other  Republican  Senators  or 
by  the  majority  leader  to  try  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  repeat,  when  the  President  succeeds 
in  foreign  policy  the  country  succeeds, 
and  we  must  all  be  glad  and  all  do  our 
utmost  to  promote  that  happy  eventual- 
ity, and  to  help  him  succeed;  and  that 
means,  among  other  things,  by  the  thrust 
of  everj'thing  we  say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside^it,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  a  most 
interesting  speech.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
missed  the  last  part  of  it,  because  I  think 
he  made  some  remarks  which  are  not 
contained  in  the  printed  text.  Had  the 
Senator  not  finished? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  majority  leader,  as  to  the  last  part 
of  it,  that  I  just,  without  in  any  way 
associating  him  with  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  I  would  never  do, 
said  that  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  the 
majority  leader's  initiative,  and  had  a 
deep  feeling  for  support  for  it.  in  respect 
to  tryhig  to  bring  the  United  Nations 


into  the  situation.  I  stated  that  I  saw 
nothing  inconsistent  between  that  and 
anything  that  I  urged. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
just  trying  to  follow  the  Senator's 
printed  remarks,  and  I  thought  he  had 
concluded.  I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Accordingly,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam— and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  the  essence  of  the  colloquy 
I  had  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT] — must  be  conditional 
uix)n  the  performance  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  South  Vietnam  act- 
ing on  their  own  behalf — within  a  rea- 
sonable timetable.  And  this  policy  must, 
in  my  judgment,  be  supported  by  a  new 
resolution  of  the  Congress  to  supersede 
the  now  obsolete  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution, which  is  no  longer  germane  to 
the  situation  we  face  today.  I  would  not 
undo  it.  I  think  that  would  be  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  country.  It  would  seri- 
ously compromise  the  President.  But  I 
do  hope  we  can  adopt  another  one  to 
supersede  it.  I  reiterate  that  the  real 
question  is  :  Can  the  elected  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  and  its  people  be 
roused  effectively  to  help  themselves — 
and  when? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  New  York  mind 
yielding,  before  he  passes  on  to  his  next 
point? 

I  was  interested  in  his  remark  about 
a  new  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  to  develop  just  briefly  the  nature 
of  what  he  has  in  mind,  and  how  he 
wotild  proceed.  I  have  heard  this  sug- 
gestion before,  and  have  had  difBculty 
clarifying  in  my  own  mind  what  form, 
for  example,  such  resolution  would  take. 
It  would  be  a  new  statement  of  our  pol- 
icy, incorporating  some  ideas  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

In  the  first  place.  I  would  renew  the 
President's  mandate,  so  that  he  would 
be  acting  with  authority.  Although  many 
of  us  beUeve  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
is  out  of  date,  it  is  still  in  effect.  If  you 
are  going  to  do  anything,  you  have  to 
have  power  and  authority;  and  frankly. 
I  think  It  is  much  more  dignified  and 
appropriate  to  our  Nation  if  that  au- 
thority be  current  and  up  to  date,  rather 
than  out  of  date,  with  no  relation  to  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assume  that  the  grant 
of  authority  would  not  be  quite  as  broad 
and  unhmited  as  that  which  we  gave 
in  1964,  but  would,  nonetheless,  be  ade- 
quate to  maintain  operations.  I  think  we 
owe  this  to  the  President. 

But  my  second  point  would  be  to  relate 
our  continued  maintenance  of  operations 
and  our  continued  presence  to  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  and  self-help  on  the  part 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Some- 
how or  other,  that  represents,  to  me — 
the  essential  basis  for  this  whole  oper- 
ation. 

Why  did  the  free  world  get  such  joy 
and  such  elation  out  of  what  Israel  did 
in  the  Middle  East,  that  little  power  In 


a  sea  of  Arab  States?  While  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  have 
views  somewhat  different  from  mine  on 
that  subject.  I  believe  it  gave  the  free 
world  a  lift,  because  when  people  help 
themselves,  there  is  no  limit  lo  what 
others  will  do  to  help  them. 

But  I  believe  that  principle  can  oper- 
ate negatively  as  well  as  affirmatively. 
If  they  do  not  help  themselves,  there 
must  be  some  way  in  which  we  can  cease 
to  be  the  tinderwriter  for  people  who 
simply  do  not  want  to  be  free. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's half  hour  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  mav  have  15  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  That.  I  believe,  is  the  essence 
of  what  I  would  like  to  see.  Other  Sena- 
tors, of  course,  would  have  different 
ideas.  We  would  have  a  whole  gamut  of 
them. 

But  I  think  the  superseding  proposi- 
tion, the  modernization  proposition,  is 
much  more  valid  and  more  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Nation  than  the 
idea  that  we  should  simply  undo  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  must  say,  without 
any  disrespect  for  the  President,  that  I 
was  rather  sorry  that  he  did  what  he 
did,  as  if  to  say  in  effect.  "If  they  do  not 
like  it.  they  know  what  they  can  do."  To 
me,  that  is  unthinkable.  But  I  would 
rather  agonize  about  it,  and  do  whatever 
it  takes,  than  undo  entirely  the  basis  on 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  proceeding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  much  in  what  the  Senator 
says.  At  the  veiT  least,  such  a  proposal 
would  certainly  precipitate  a  careful 
exr.mination  of  what  our  policy  should  be. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  It  would  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  discussion,  and  I  think  would 
make  a  veiy  great  contribution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  make  one  other 
suggestion  to  the  Senator,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
one  thing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
left  out — and  it  was  not  needed  at  the 
time,  because  the  immediate  situation  it 
sought  to  meet  was  a  verj-  hmited.  tacti- 
cal thing — was  the  objective:  Why  are 
we  there?  WTiat  do  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish? 

A  definitive  resolution  of  this  char- 
acter, delimiting  policy,  would  be  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  whole  world, 
to  define  our  objective  for  the  world,  hi 
answer  to  the  question:  Why  are  we 
there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  great  question,  still,  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  If  the  Senator's 
suggested  new  resolution  did  nothing  else 
than  clarify  that  particular  point,  it 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
publicly,  as  I  have  informed  him  pri- 
vately heretofore.  I  am  now  working  on 
something  tangible  on  that  score.  Per- 
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haps  other  Senators  will  do  the  same,  Mr. 
President,  and  perhaps  we  can  give  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  suggestions  to  warrant  its 
early  and  considered  attention. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  committee  is  very 
much  interested  in  anything  he  or  any 
other  Senator  has  to  propose  in  this  con- 
nection. I  think  it  is  high  time  we  think 
about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  now  pass,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  question  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  evidence  which  was  given  on  that 
subject  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
McNamara— which,  Mr,  President,  in 
summarj-.  asserts  that  our  bombing  pro- 
gram cannot  stop  the  amount  of  infil- 
tration of  men  and  material.';  into  South 
Vietnam  which  the  Communists  need  to 
sustain  their  current  level  of  militaiy  ac- 
tivity. In  specifically,  he  said: 

Tlie  capacity  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  of  the  outside  sources  of  supply  so 
far  exceed  the  minimal  flow  necessary  to 
support  the  present  level  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese military  efforts  In  South  Vietnam  that 
the  enemy  operations  cannot  ...  be 
stopped  by  air  bombardment — short,  that  is, 
of  the  virtual  annihilation  of  North  Vietnam 
and  its  people. 

The  President  has,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
ca.sions.  explicitly  ruled  out  the  virtual 
annihilation  of  North  Vietnam  as  a 
course  of  action  which  the  United 
States  would  ever  undertake.  So  it  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  the  bombing 
question  in  respect  to  North  Vietnam  in- 
troduces a  note  of  unrealism  into  the 
whole  situation,  if  it  is  said  that  that  is 
the  sole  obstacle,  or  the  principal  ob- 
stacle, to  peace  in  Vietnam.  There  may 
be  grounds  for  believing  that  an  uncon- 
ditional cessation  of  bombing  would  be 
reciprocated  by  willingness  on  Hanoi's 
part  to  open  negotiations. 

But  in  much  of  the  public  discussion 
of  Vietnam  there  appears  to  be  an  im- 
plicit equation  of  "negotiations'"  with 
"peace."  Hanoi's  own  statements  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  Ko- 
rea, strongly  indicate  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  negotiations 
at  Panmunjom  took  24  months,  that 
fighting  went  on  and  our  casualties  were 
even  greater  during  the  negotiations. 
Nevertheless,  Panmunjom  did  mark  a 
beginning  of  the  end — a  beginning  we 
have  not  yet  attained  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  central — either  way — to  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  satisfactory  end 
to  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  by  mil- 
itary means.  That  is  why  I  favored  an 
unconditional  cessation  of  the  bombing 
last  February  1967  when  there  was  a 
worldwide  framework  in  which  peace 
negotiations  looked  like  a  probable  re- 
sult, and  I  would  do  so  again  in  a  similar 
framework.  Accordingly,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  continue  for  the  present 
those  aspects  of  the  bombing  program 
which  are  clearly  contributory  to  the 
safety  and  success  of  our  combat  forces 
in  South  Vietnam — which  means  the  ac- 
cess routes  into  South  Vietnam.  To  give 
a  specific  instance,  I  would  cite  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  bombers  in  the  DMZ  to 
break  the  seige  of  Conthien. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  dangerously  high  element 
of  distorted  reasoning  in  the  arguments 
of  the  military  proponents  of  an  accel- 
erated bombing  program.  The  only  valid 
criteria  for  bombing  North  Vietnam  is 
the  contribution  it  makes  to  war  in  the 
south,  and  Secretary  McNamara  has  now 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  little  more 
that  can  oe  done  which  is  relevant  to 
the  criteria. 

Nonetheless  leading  generals  and  ad- 
mirals are  agitating  for  such  extreme 
measures  as  the  aerial  mining  of  Hai- 
phong and  the  destruction  of  all  lines  of 
communication  along  North  Vietnam's 
border  with  Communist  China — notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  widening  the  war 
by  having  a  flood  of  Chinese  volunteers 
come  into  North  Vietnam  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  North  Korea. 

They  speak  urgently  of  stemming  the 
flov/  of  war  material  into  Hanoi's  arsenal. 
Tlie  image  invoked  by  the  generals  is  in 
stark  contrast  to  Secretary  McNamara 's 
estimate  that  the  level  of  supplies  in- 
filtrated into  the  south  is  "significantly 
under  100  tons  per  day." 

How  do  we  account  for  this  discrep- 
ancy? I  think  the  answer  is  quite  reveal- 
ing. The  military  people  have  come  to 
view  the  bombing  program  as  an  end  in 
itself.  We  must  not  discount  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  fliers  for  the  "air  solution," 
a  theory  of  dashing  air  attack  doing  all 
with  relatively  light  manpower  losses, 
but,  a  theory  invalidated  by  all  modern 
military  experience.  Indispensable  as  is 
the  air  arm,  it  is  not  decisive  standing 
alone  as  it  does  in  North  Vietnam. 

Yet,  the  air  war  now  has  a  life  of  its 
own.  According  to  Admiral  Sharp; 

We  must  continue  these  ojieratlons  in  the 
North.  They  are  the  offensive  element  in  our 
strategy.  No  war  has  ever  been  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  by  defensive  action 
alone. 

He  adds: 

It  is  important,  in  my  mind,  to  have  our 
presence  felt  over  the  cities  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong. 

I  question  whether  It  is  really  germane 
to  the  guerrilla  war  in  the  south  that 
our  planes  be  able  to  roam  at  will  and 
bomb  with  impunity  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  North  Vietnam.  Does  the 
cratering  of  dirt  roads  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  primitive  bridges  in  North  Viet- 
nam lessen  the  grip  of  the  Vietcong  over 
the  isolated  villages  of  the  Mekong 
Delta?  This  is  where  most  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  live. 

I  understand  that  according  to  the 
Pentagon's  own  calculations  it  costs  the 
United  States  $10  to  inflict  $1  worth  of 
damage  on  North  Vietnam  by  bombing. 
Do  the  results  justify  the  expense  in- 
volved? When  we  add  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  the  risks  of  confrontation  with 
the  Soviets  or  with  Communist  Chinese 
"volunteers"  and  the  international  op- 
probrium connected  with  the  bombing 
program,  it  would  seem  that  we  have 
passed  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
as  regards  the  number  of  the  missions 
our  flyers  are  required  to  undertake. 

I  say  that  only  in  substantiation  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  even  tried  all  of 
the  means  by  which  peace  negotiations 
may  be  brought  about  in  respect  of  the 


United  Nations,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said. 

In  the  final  analysis,  and  this  is  the 
main  thrust  of  my  speech  today,  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  a  settlement  can 
be  brought  about  in  Vietnam.  At  the 
present  time,  neither  of  these  ways  looks 
very  hopeful. 

First,  the  way  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Communists  on  the  ground  in  South 
Vietnam  that  the  tide  of  the  struggle  has 
shifted  decisively  against  them.  This  re- 
quires demonstrable  progress  in  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social,  as  well  as  in 
the  militarj'  field.  We  have  been  tiding 
to  do  just  this  since  1954.  However,  de- 
spite the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  the  deployment  of  500,000  U.S. 
troops,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  putting 
together  a  demonstrably  "winning" 
effort. 

By  all  indications,  Hanoi  and  the  Viet- 
cong remain  convinced  that  they  will 
win  the  struggle  in  Vietnam — and  win 
on  their  own  terms.  Until  the  enemy  Is 
shaken  from  this  conviction — and  we 
have  Secretary  McNamara's  word  that 
it  cannot  be  done  alone  by  bombing  the 
north — it  is  wishful  thinking  to  expect 
that  the  Communists  will  agree  to  a  set- 
tlement which  meets  our  minimum 
objectives. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  in  my 
judgment  the  Achilles  heel  of  our  effort 
in  Vietnam  is  the  continuing  inability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  galvanize 
themselves  as  a  society  and  produce 
leadership  which  can  achieve  basic  re- 
forms and  meet  standards  of  perform- 
ance— social,  economic,  and  military — 
which  will  attract  the  positive  allegiance 
of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  our  military  achievements  of 
the  past  18  months,  informed  observers 
agree  that  the  Vietcong  remains  way 
ahead  of  the  Saigon  government  in  terms 
of  effective  political  organization  in  the 
countryside. 

The  Vietcong  is  clearly  a  minority  in 
South  Vietnam  and  I  share  the  adminis- 
tration's conviction  that  a  majority  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  do  not  want  Com- 
munist rule  imposed  on  them  by  force. 
That  is  proved  by  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation in  the  elections.  However,  to  speak 
of  an  anti-Communist  majority  is  mis- 
leading. South  Vietnam  is  a  country  of 
fragmented  minorities  and  among  the 
competing  minorities,  the  Vietcong  is 
clearly  the  best  organized,  the  most  re- 
sourceful, and  the  most  determined. 

The  literate  and  intellectual  anti- 
Communists  in  South  Vietnam  are  like 
the  anti-Fascists  in  France  in  the  1930's. 
They  ai-e  more  intent  on  checkmating 
one  another  than  on  saving  their  coun- 
try from  conquest.  The  Saigon  govern- 
ment shows  more  zest  in  suppressing  the 
Buddhists  radicals  led  by  Tri  Quang 
than  it  does  in  routing  out  Vietcong 
strongholds  in  the  delta.  The  students 
and  the  intellectuals  prefer  demonstrat- 
ing and  intriguing  against  the  Govern- 
ment to  contesting  the  political  domi- 
nance of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
in  the  war  zones  outside  of  the  big  cities. 

So  long  as  these  instinctive  pattenis 
of  choice  prevail  among  the  non-Com- 
munists, the  United  States  is  doing  little 
more  than  building  sand  castles  in 
Vietnam. 
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That  is  the  first  way  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Communists  on  the  ground  that 
the  tide  of  the  struggle  has  shifted  de- 
cisively against  them. 

Second  the  way  in  which  a  settlement 
might  be  attained  is  by  international  dip- 
lomatic action.  In  my  judgment,  a  real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  dynamics  required 
for  achieving  a  settlement  by  these 
means  gives  no  cause  for  optimism  at  this 

'  Despite  extensive  international  con- 
cern over  the  potential  dangers  to  world 
neace  inherent  in  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
diplomacy  thus  far  has  not  been  able  to 
get  negotiations  started,  nor  to  suggest 
the  outUnes  of  a  compromise  settlement 
upon  which  the  two  sides  might  agree. 
The  United  States  is  willing  to  negotiate. 
We  have  even  made  some  adjustments 
in  our  position  to  accommodate  interna- 
tional concerns. 

But  Hanoi  remaiiis  adamantly  opposed 
to  negotiations  on  any  basis  other  than 
what  would  be  an  implicit  prior  accep- 
tance of  Hanoi's  terms  for  a  settle- 
ment—U.S.  withdrawal  and  South  Viet- 
namese capitulation. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  operative 
question  is  whether  the  Soviet  Union  can 
and  will  effectively  press  Hanoi  to  ne- 
gotiate a  compromise  settlement.  The 
evidence  regarding  Soviet  willingness  to 
press  Hanoi  to  negotiate  is  ambiguous  at 
best.  Even  assuming  Soviet  willingness, 
the  actual  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  press 
Hanoi  to  a  settlement  is  very  dubious  so 
long  as  Communist  China  is  determined 
to  keep  the  war  going. 

The  reaction  of  the  hawks  to  these 
circumstances  seems  to  be  an  inclina- 
tion to  provoke  a  confrontation  with  the 
Communist  Chinese  and  the  Soviets. 
Presumably  they  have  an  implicit  faith 
that  going  to  the  brink  of  world  war  will 
induce  the  Communist  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets  to  abandon  Hanoi  and  thus  force 
a  settlement.  They  may  be  right.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  the  risks  far  outweigh  the 
issues  we  have  at  stake. 

The  reaction  of  the  doves  is  to  offer 
many  ideas— all  of  which  depend  on 
someone  else's  action— like  the  U.N.— 
which  cannot  or  may  not  wish  to  do  so. 
For  the  rest,  the  implication  is  disen- 
gagement and  withdrawal  which  we  can- 
not and  should  not  contemplate  now.  In- 
deed, the  terms  "hawks"  and  "doves"  are 
rapidly  becoming  irrelevant  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  there  seems  to  be  broad  agree- 
ment on  the  fact  that  you  cannot  pull 
out  unless  there  is  a  way,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

In  thus  reexamining  the  situation,  we 
inevitablv  come  back  to  the  question  of 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
put  their  own  house  in  order.  A  people 
who  do  not  work  and  fight  to  save  them- 
selves cannot,  in  the  final  analysis,  be 
saved  by  others.  The  evidence  continues 
to  mount  that  the  more  we  do  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  the  less  they  do  for 
themselves.  The  United  States  ought  not 
continue  indefinitely  in  a  situation  where 
we  are  more  worried  about  saving  the 
South  Vietnamese  than  they  are  about 
saving  themselves.  I  have  stressed  this 
point  many  times  before  and  I  repeat  it 
again. 

Our    further    participation    in    war 
should  be  made  conditional  upon  stand- 


ards of  performance  and  effective  self- 
help  achievements  by  the  newly  elected 
Vietnamese  Government  based  on  a 
timetable  which  may  be  secret,  but 
should  be  real. 

There   is   nothing    which   guarantees 
that  we  have  to  win  in  Vietnam  just  be- 
cause we  are  the  United  States.  There  is 
nothing  that  guarantees  that  the  people 
we  are  helping  are  the  "good  guys"— like 
everv  other  people,  they  have  to  make  it 
good  by  deeds.  So  long  as  our  national 
thinking  is  clouded  by  folk  myths,  so 
long  as  we  insist  on  maintaining  that 
Vietnam   is   a  simple   case   of   external 
aggression  against  a  freedom  loving  ally, 
so  long  as  the  Secretary  of  State  really 
feels  that  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  Communists  "will  leave  their  neigh- 
bors  alone,"   so  long   as  the  President 
implies  there  is  no  alternative  to  the 
present  policy— the   United   States  will 
have  to  reconcile  itself  to  a  protracted 
war  of  attrition  of  uncertain  outcome. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  our  only  course, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  seeking  to  chart  a 
new  one. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  the  conclusion 
of  lus  speech.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senator.  I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment, and  he  has  posed  the  central  ques- 
tions of  the  situation. 

The  question  about  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese doing  for  themselves  what  we  can- 
not do  for  them  is  eminently  true.  One  ol 
the  most  distressing  aspects  of  the  re- 
cent development  is  that  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  South  Vietnamese— the  Army 
in  particular — are  doing  as  much  as  they 
did  2  years  or  3  years  ago.  My  distinct 
impression  is  that  before  we  put  in  500,- 
000  men,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
was  bearing  the  major  part  of  the  fight 
and  was  doing  a  reasonably  good  job. 
except  that  they  were  losing.  That  is  why 
we  went  in,  of  course. 

I  believe  that  indicates  a  certain  rela- 
tionship between  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  the  people.  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  they  do  not  have  the 
all-out  support  of  the  people.  South  Viet- 
nam is  approximately  the  same  size  as 
North  Vietnam.  There  may  be  a  diffej- 
•  ence  of  1  or  2  million  people.  The  south 
is  richer  agriculturally.  So  why  is  It  that 
this  spirit  does  not  exist  among  the 
South  Vietnamese?  Could  it  not  be  that 
the  government  does  not  have  any  al- 
legiance of  the  people,  the  real  support 
of  the  people,  in  South  Vietnam?  This 
is  what  disturbs  me. 

Mr  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Senatoi 
that  no  one  more  devoutly  wished  for 
free  elections  than  I.  and  credit  must  be 
given  to  our  administration  for  some  suc- 
cess in  bringing  it  about.  I  believe  it  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  elec- 
tions It  was  not  satisfactory  in  many 
ways,  but  still  it  was  done.  I  hope  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  now  build  on  it. 
I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  Senator 
that  these  serious  questions  are  m  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  Messrs.  Thieu  and  Ky 
can  sav  to  us.  "Look,  fellows,  we  just  be- 
came legitimate.  You've  got  to  give  us 
a  chance." 

That  is  why  I  said  what  I  did— that 
there  should  be  some  concept  of  time  lim- 


itation as  well  as  commitment  limitation 
in  terms  of  aggregate  resources.  Other- 
wise, we  are  fighting  the  war  in  a  way 
that  no  general  will  ever  do.  No  general 
will  ever  go  in  unless  he  sees  a  way  out. 
If  he  does  otherwise,  he  should  be  cash- 
iered. Yet,  that  is  the  situation  we  are 
told  we  are  in. 

Whether  it  is  my  idea,  the  idea  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  any  other  Sena- 
tor's idea,  or  the  idea  of  any  other  per- 
son in  this  country,  we  must  find  a  way 
to  restore  to  ourselves  the  option  which 
no  general  and  no  country  could  do  with- 
out—a way  to  get  out.  Yet,  that  is  the 
situation  we  are  in  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator's  views 
about  the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  in  the  past 
we  have  made  some  efforts  at  bringing 
about  negotiations.  There  were  always 
unfortunate    coincidences    of    escalated 
bombing,  often  said  to  have  been  un- 
premeditated. It  happened  that  way— 
that  has  been  one  of  the  explanations. 
For  one  reason  or  another,  the  other  side 
has  not  responded.  I  believe  they  have 
been  wrong.  It  would  have  been  in  the 
national  interest  of  both  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  if  they  had  accepted. 
I  regret  that  they  have  been  so  stubborn. 
I  do  not  excuse  them  at  all.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  that  we  have  always  been  wrong. 
However,  we  are  deaUng  with  a  very 
serious  situation,  and  we  are  paying  the 
greatest  price — except  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  who  are  being  slaughtered  and 
are  caught  in  this  war.  But  no  other 
countries,   including   China,   Russia,   or 
any  others  who  are  interested,  are  bear- 
ing the  burden  we   are.  They   are  not 
diaiiiing  their  resources,  and  so  on.  We 
are  in  a  difficult  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  United  Nations  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  being  an  orga- 
nization to  which  this  t^T>e  of  contro- 
versev  could  be  brought— it  could  support 
some  kind  of  conference,  whether  in  the 
U.N.  or  not.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  made  several  statement*,  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  accord,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  So  am  I. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  beUeve  an  all-out 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  Secu- 
rity Council  into  the  picture  and  then. 
I  would  hope,  the  Geneva  Conference 
could  be  reconvened.  I  say  the  Geneva 
Conference  because  of  the  background 
of  the  situation  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  others  say  we  have  done  our 
best  but  have  been  rejected.  It  is  a  stale- 
mate: it  will  not  work,  apparently. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  to  suggest  that 
we  do  which  would  induce  them,  under 
these  circtunstances,  after  this  long  his- 
torv.  to  now  negotiate  with  us,  except  the 
type  of  surrender  of  wliich  neither  the 
Senator  from  New  York  nor  I  approve. 

I  come  back  to  the  U.N.,  and  I  cannot 
help  beheve  that  if  this  country  used  its 
efforts  and  its  influence,  it  could  not  get 
nine  votes  out  of  the  15  on  the  Security 
Council  to  put  this  matter  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion.  That  action  would  play 
the  same  part,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
forum  of  the  U.N.  that  we  are  ti-ying  to 
play  in  the  forum  of  the  Senate— that  is. 
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a  dlsCTisslon  and  clarification  of  what  the 
issue  Is,  what  our  purpose  is. 

Since  all  parties  in  this  conflict  have 
at  one  time  or  another  said  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Geneva  accords  are  a  proper 
basis  for  settlement,  I  believe  this  proce- 
dure could  be  followed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  agree  with  what  Senator 
Mansfield  has  said  in  his  letter — a  won- 
derful, feelingful  letter — to  which  I  re- 
ferred. He  does  not  say  it  in  these 
words — he  Is  the  majority  leader — I  say 
it  for  myself.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  words 
in  his  mouth.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  aggressiveness  on  our  part  in  respect 
of  getting  this  matter  on  the  agenda  in 
the  U.N. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  carmot 
muster  nine  votes  or  raise  hob  about  it 
In  the  U.N.  constantly.  Our  representa- 
tives should  become  indignant  about  it. 
How  is  it  that  the  U.N.  would  not  deal 
with  an  open  and  flaring  war  because  in 
the  backroom  they  will  not  give  us  as- 
surance that  if  we  bring  it  up.  we  will 
not  be  successful? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator — although  he 
does  not  use  such  strong  words — that 
we  should  be  aggressive  and  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  keep  eternally  at  it, 
because  that  is  a  good  place  to  fight  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  the  moment.  In 
view  of  the  background  of  this  matter, 
the  only  thing  I  can  think  of — of  course, 
I  do  not  know  what  went  on  in  the  back 
corridors  in  the  private  discussions — but 
I  see  no  reason  why  that  procedure 
should  not  go  on  in  public,  so  that  we 
would  all  know  about  the  effort  and  the 
discussion,  and  let  the  mem.bers  of  the 
Security  Council  take  a  position  in  pub- 
lic as  to  wiiether  they  want  to  have  any 
part  at  all  in  the  liquidation  of  this  war. 
They  all  say — many  of  them  do.  at 
least — that  they  disapprove  of  the  war. 
I  believe  more  than  30  members  of  the 
U.N.  have  already  publicly  stated  criti- 
cisms of  the  war  and  stressed  the  need  for 
seeking  some  kind  of  solution.  They  did 
not  specifically  mention  the  solution  we 
are  suggesting. 

However,  it  is  my  judgment,  based  on 
press  accounts,  that  there  is  a  great  senti- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  U.N.  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  close.  They  recognize 
that  it  is  dangerous,  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  escalation.  I  believe  that  Is 
where  the  great  presstire  should  be  put 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  recapitulate  for 
the  Senator,  with  his  pennission,  could 
we  say  that  certainly  three  things  have 
emerged  from  this  discu.ssion;  and  it  is 
not  just  our  discussion  but  it  concerns 
all  of  us. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  bid  through  un- 
conditional cessation  of  bombing  is  de- 
sirable, but  the  President  is  not  going  to 
do  it  and  so  unhappily  we  have  to  lay 
that  aside.  What  is  left?  The  United 
Nations  is  left.  The  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  Is  right  about 
that,  in  stating  that  we  have  to  be  more 
aggressive  about  it.  Second  is  the  clear 
calculation  of  what  we  must  do  in  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  this  resolution,  in 
terms  of  its  objectives  and  some  new 
mandate    to    supersede    the    outmoded 


mandate.  Third,  that  wiU  lead  to  some 
consideration  of  the  scale  and  time  limit 
of  our  commitment — conditioned  on 
self-help — in  Vietnam. 

If  we  did  that,  that  represents  a  pol- 
icy that  would  rally  a  great  many  of  the 
people  in  this  country  who  are  falling 
away  in  droves  every  day  because  they 
have  lost  confidence  in  what  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  about  the  war,  that  It 
does  not  have  the  ability  to  grip  the 
problem  and  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  put  his  finger  on  an  important  part 
of  it.  It  would  do  a  great  deal  to  the 
sentiment  and  feeling  of  this  country  if 
the  people  felt  that  an  all-out  effort  had 
been  made  to  use  the  United  Nations.  It 
would  help  take  away  this  feeling  of 
frustration  and,  what  I  detect  as  bitter- 
ness by  some  in  the  administration,  to- 
ward all  of  us  who  wish  to  discuss  the 
question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  aspect  is  most  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  would 
contribute  to  all  Senators  as  well  as  to 
the  countrv'. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  again,  as  I  did  when  I  un- 
intentionally interrupted  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  speech,  that  I  found 
what  he  had  to  say  most  interesting,  and 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  he  is 
emphasizing  once  again,  in  a  somewhat 
different  form  what  he  has  said  previ- 
ously on  a  number  of  occasions. 

I  note  during  the  course  of  his  speech. 
in  referring  to  several  of  his  colleagues, 
he  states  that  his  colleagues  have  "fo- 
cused attention  on  the  failures  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  pursue  all  opportunities 
to  initiate  negotiations  and  its  incapac- 
ity to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. " 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  while 
we  may  disagree  with  the  how  of  the  ne- 
gotiating process,  there  has  been  no  bona 
fide  opening  available  wiiich  the  admin- 
istration in  its  own  way  did  not  seek 
to  unravel  to  see  If  there  was  a  possibility 
of  carrying  on  negotiations  with  Hanoi 
or.  through  some  other  power,  with 
North  Vietnam. 

It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  struggle  to  achieve  negotiations  has 
been  unsuccessful  and  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
at  all  that  negotiations  will  become  pos- 
sible shortly. 

As  far  as  the  second  of  the  two  basic 
conclusions  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  concerned,  he  said: 

Second,  the  way  In  which  a  settlement 
might  be  attained  Is  by  International  dlplo- 
niatlc  action. 

He  stated  also,  and  again  I  quote: 

In  my  Judgment,  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  dyn:vm;cs  required  for  achieving  a  settle- 
ment by  these  means  gives  no  cause  for 
optimism  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  true  statement,  I  believe. 
I  know  of  no  other  way  by  means  of 
which  this  struggle  can  be  brought  to 
an  end  except  through  negotiations,  be- 


cause while  a  military  victory  may  be 
achievable  the  cost  in  men  and  resources 
is  inconceivable,  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned. 

That  brings  me  to  the  distinguished 
Senator's  support  of  action  through  the 
United  Nations,  for  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  FxtlbrightI  has 
worked  for  a  long  time.  In  turn,  that 
brings  me  to  a  statement  which  I  think 
should  be  made,  which  is  this. 

If  there  is  any  credit  to  be  given  for 
trj-ing  to  open  negotiations  through  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
I  think  it  should  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive and  urged  some  of  us  to  do  our  ut- 
most to  be  of  assistance.  I  recall,  for  ex- 
ample, on  November  11,  1966,  after  giv- 
ing a  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins,  he  called 
me  on  the  telephone.  He  said  he  was  most 
interested  and  approved  of  the  sugges- 
tion I  had  made,  although  it  was  not 
original  with  me,  and  he  asked  me  to 
meet  with  Ambassador  Goldberg  and  to 
go  with  him  to  see  U  Ihant.  A  week 
later  I  did  go  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  with  Ambassador  Goldberg  did  visit 
with  U  Thant. 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  General 
said  he  felt  the  Security  Council  was  not 
the  place  in  which  to  bring  up  the  Viet- 
nam question  but  that  he  thought  he 
personally,  because  of  the  contacts  he 
had  and  the  leads  he  was  quietly  pursu- 
ing, might  be  able  to  do  a  little  more. 
We  did  not  push  the  proposal,  therefore, 
at  that  time. 

U  Thant  did  visit  Asia.  He  met  with 
his  contacts,  and  he  came  back  and  re- 
ported that  his  mission  had  not  fared 
verj-  well.  Since  that  time  he  has  en- 
deavored on  several  occasions  once  again 
to  seek  contact  or  otherwise  open  nego- 
tiations but  he  has  not  been  successful. 

Now  we  are  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Up 
to  tills  time,  25  nations  have  arisen, 
either  in  the  persons  of  their  chiefs  of 
state  or  their  foreign  ministers,  to  call 
for  a  halt  to  the  bombing.  In  the  middle 
of  last  week  the  number  was  20  and  as 
of  now  it  is  25. 

Mr.  President.  25  countries  have  called 
on  the  United  States  to  halt  bombiiigs. 
The  list  of  those  urging  a  bombing  halt 
includes  eight  Communist  countries, 
seven  countries  in  Africa  and  Asia,  three 
in  Latin  America,  neutral  Sweden  and 
Finland,  and  five  NATO  allies,  Belgium. 
Canada,  France,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 

Well,  if  these  nations  can  stand  in  the 
rostrum  of  the  United  Nations  and  say 
openly  what  they  think  we  should  do  to 
bring  an  end  to  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  I 
see  no  reason,  and  I  am  sure  no  Senator 
does  either,  why  they  should  not  urge  the 
Seciu-ity  Coimcil  to  take  up  the  U.S.  res- 
olution which  has  been  lying  there  since 
January  30,  1966,  or  why  they  do  not  in- 
troduce a  resolution  of  their  own.  A  res- 
olution of  this  kind  can  be  taken  up;  it  is 
not  subject  to  veto.  It  can  be  discussed; 
it  is  not  subject  to  veto.  If  recommeiida- 
tions  are  made  and  it  gets  to  that  third 
stage,  then  a  resolution  would  be  subject 
to  veto  by  any  one  of  the  permanent 
members.  What  have  we  got  to  lose  In 
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taking  this  matter  of  Vietnam,  which 
seems  to  have  no  ending,  to  the  United 
Nations? 

What  is  the  United  Nations  for  except 
to  try  to  keep,  to  maintain,  to  preserve 
the  peace?  Why  is  the  United  Nations 
dodging  its  responsibility  in  this  matter 
which  could  go  and  does  go  far  beyond 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  the  organization,  which 
has  now  reached  maturity— it  is  22  years 
old— faced  up  to  the  responsibility  which 
it  carries  in  the  most  powerful  unit  with- 
in the  United  Nations,  and  that  is  the 
Security  Coimcil. 

I  would  call  up  this  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam if  I  had  my  way.  if  my  own  country 
alone  would  vote  to  do  it,  because  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  who  is  in  a  majority  or  in  a 
minority.  It  is  a  matter  of  laying  the  most 
serious  question  in  the  world  today  be- 
for  the  world,  before  that  body  which  is 
representative  of  every  continent,  both 
hemispheres,  and  most  of  the  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

I  get  a  little  tired.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
words  "hawks"  and  "doves."  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  made 
his  feelings  clear  on  that  matter. 

To  me,  a  hawk  is  one  who  wants  to  go 
all  the  way,  not  just  to  the  Chinese  bor- 
der, but  beyond.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  could  be  clas- 
sified as  a  hawk. 

To  me,  a  dove  is  one  who  wants  to  go  in 
the  opposite  direction,  drop  everything 
and  get  out  all  the  way.  Again,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
could  be  classified  on  that  basis. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
get  away  from  those  words  which  take  on 
an  unclear  meaning  and  which,  in  too 
many  instances,  carry  a  very  unfair  con- 
notation. 

Facts  are  what  count.  Possibilities  are 
what  is  important. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
our  alternatives  and  our  options  are  be- 
coming fewer.  The  only  place  I  can  think 
of— although  I  would  not  exclude  others, 
the  Geneva  Conference,  the  barrier  be- 
low the  DMZ,  the  Cooper  proposal,  neu- 
tralization of  all  of  Southeast  Asia — the 
only  place  I  can  think  of  at  the  present 
time  to  move  is  in  the  United  Nations, 
where  General  Assembly  has  been  in 
operation  this  year  for  3  or  4  weeks  and 
which  has  drawn  to  New  York  the  chiefs 
of  state,  or  at  least  the  foreign  ministers. 
Many  of  them  have  expressed  opinions 
on  Vietnam,  all  of  whom  except  the 
Italian  spokesman,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  have  not  advocated  what 
should  be  done  in  the  organization  known 
as  the  United  Nations. 

The  Italian  at  least  had  the  courage  to 
say  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
question  of  Vietnam  should  be  brought 
before  the  Security  Council.  But,  of  all 
the  25  or  30  who  spoke  on  Vietnam.  Italy 
was  the  only  country  represented  which 
came  up  with  a  suggestion  wliich  might 
have  placed  some  responsibility  on  the 
United  Nations  and  mights — which  possi- 
bly might — have  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations which  w^ould  bring  this 
disastrous,  this  brutal  and  dirty  war  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  express  my  re- 
grets to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
have  said  too  much,  but  so  long  as  the 


information  has  become  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  all  Senators  early  this  week 
covering  procedures  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  relation  to  the  Security  Council, 
and  also  a  statement  which  I  issued  last 
Saturday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Montana  allow  me  the  privilege  of  in- 
serting that  letter  and  statement  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  that 
the  Senator's  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest be  withdrawn  and  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  have  that  letter  and  statement  printed 
in  the  Record  under  a  separate  heading 
from  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  con- 
clude by  saying  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  would  not  dream,  in  any  way,  of 
lessening  his  eloquence  on  this  subject 
by  engaging  in  debate  with  him  as  to 
other  matters  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration. I  want  his  remarks  to  stand  just 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  statement 
is  completely  consistent  with  my  thesis. 
We  should  do  what  he  says.  We  should 
do  what  I  suggest.  We  should  do  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  tMr. 
Cooper]  says.  That  is  what  the  country 
must  do. 

I  only  hope  that  our  ears  have  not 
become'so  deaf  to  the  situation  that  our 
words  will  not  be  heard  here. 

Let  me  .say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  he  could  not  have  spoken 
of  the  Italian  delegate  on  a  better  day. 

Today  is  Columbus  Day. 

I  should  be  attending  a  parade  in  New- 
York  City  celebrating  the  occasion. 

I  think  it  is  ver>'  interesting  and  most 
fitting  that  the  Senator  should  have 
made  that  reference  to  him  today. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  got  here 
in  time  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  conclude  his  re- 
marks. I  have  read  the  letter  to  which 
he  referred.  He  voices  the  hopes  which 
I  have  entertained  for  some  months  now, 
but  he  does  it  in  eloquent  yet  restrained 
fashion. 

I  hope  very  much  that  from  now  on 
we  will  put  the  heat  on  to  insure  that 
this  one  instrument  at  hand;  namely,  the 
United  Nations,  limited  though  it  is, 
fragile  though  it  has  proved  to  be  on 
occasions,  will  be  used  and  that  we  will 
dempnd  that  it  be  used. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  one  great 
forum  which  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
have  created  and  is  now  available.  As  I 
see  it,  it  is  our  only  recourse.  It  is  our 
responsibility  as  a  people  and  a  govern- 
ment that  we  seek  to  use  it. 

Thus,  let  us— if  you  will— call  the  roll 
and  find  out  who  does  not  want  to  use  it. 

I  think  we  are  under  heavy  obligation 
to  our  consciences  to  insm-e  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  just  told 
us  is  pursued,  insisted  upon,  and  is  voiced 
over  and  over  again. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  came  into  the 
Chamber,  even  at  the  close  of  debate  on 
this  subject. 

I  hope,  when  I  read  the  Record  tomor- 


row, that  I  am  in  agreement  with  what 
was  said  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  perfectly 
safe. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDENGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  H.^rt]  in  approbation  of 
the  speech  and  the  efforts  made  by  our 
very  fine  and  revered  majority  leader, 
the' Senator  from  Montana  [Mr  M.-vns- 
field]. 

I  might  say  that  I  think  the  whole 
country  stands  a  little  bit  sounder  on 
its  foundations  because  we  have  a  voice 
of  moderation,  a  voice  of  reason,  from 
the  State  of  Montana  in  the  person  of 
our  distinguished  majority  leader.  My 
only  regret  is  that,  it  seems  to  me.  some- 
times his  voice  is  not  heeded  in  those 
quarters  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  most  helpful  and 
cooperative  intercessions. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
indulgence  as  to  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
Majority  Leader's  Letter  to  All  Members 

OF     THE     SeN.^TE     on     UNITED     NATIONS     AND 

Vietnam 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  DC,  October  9.  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WashingtoJi.  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  In  the  past  lew  months,  some 
thirty  Senators  have  expressed  the  view  that 
the  United  Nations  might  play  some  role  In 
finding  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  I  have  been  among 
the  thirty.  It  has  been  and  still  is  my  hope 
that  the  Security  Council  might  sen'e  to 
spur  negotiations  (whether  under  Its  own 
aegis  or  in  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference 
or  some  other  appropriate  forum)  which 
might  lead  to  an  honorable  settlement. 

In  my  Judgment,  much  might  be  gained 
and  nothing  Is  to  be  lost  In  a  sustained  at- 
tempt to  get  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to 
consider  Viet  Nam.  At  worst,  an  open  defeat 
of  specific  moves  in  this  direction  can  hardly 
be  more  opprobrious  than  rumors  and  al- 
legations that  the  United  States  is  prevent- 
ing negotiations.  Even  If  we  cannot  muster 
the  votes  or  are  stopped  by  a  permanent 
member's  veto.  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  pursue  whatever  means  may  be 
proper  and  open  to  us  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  clear 
our  willingness  to  lay  our  position  on  Viet 
Nam  formally  on  the  line. 

The  appropriateness  of  a  U.S.  Initiative  In 
the  United  Nations  in  connection  with  Viet 
Nam  is  underscored  by  Article  I  of  the  Char- 
ter. Tlie  fact  is  that  U.N.  members  have 
bound  themselves  by  Treaty  commitment: 
".  .  .  To  take  effective  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace 

.  .  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  International  law.  adjustment  or 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  .  .  ." 

Obviously,  this  responsibility  falls  with 
particular  weight  upon  the  Permanent  Mem- 
bers, including  the  United  States. 

At  one  time,  this  nation  did  make  a  start 
towards  raising  the  Vietnamese  question  in 
the  Security  Council,  In  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  that  body  on  January  31,  1966,  on 
Instrtictions  from  "the  President.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  requested  the  calling  of  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation in  Viet  Nam.  In  a  supplementary  let- 
ter, he  submitted  a  draft  resolution  on  Viet 
Nam. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  was 
called  for  the  next  day.  and  two  items  were 
listed  on  the  Provisional  Agenda  for  the 
meeting.  The  first  was  the  adoption  of  the 
provisional  agenda  (which  Is  Invariably  the 
first  item  to  be  considered  at  a  Council  meet- 
ing). The  second  was  the  letter  from  the 
United  States  representative. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  provi- 
sional agenda  was  taken  on  February  2,  1966. 
The  results  were  9  in  favor,  2  opposed,  and  4 
abstentions.  Although  one  of  the  negative 
votes  was  that  of  the  Soviet  TJnlon.  the 
agenda,  nevertheless,  was  formally  adopted. 
Tliat  Is  because  the  adoption  of  the  agenda 
Is  a  procedural  question  on  which  decisions 
in  the  Council  are  made  by  a  vote  o:  any 
nine  of  the  fifteen  members.  The  Soviet  neg- 
ative vote,  therefore,  did  not  act  as  a  veto. 

However.  Instead  of  next  calling  up  tlie 
draft  resolution  cf  the  United  States  i  that  is. 
the  second  item  of  the  agend.i  or  the  U.S. 
letter  on  the  question  of  Viet  Nam)  the 
Council  adjourneti  Indefinitely  for  Informal 
consultations.  These  consultations  proved 
Ineffective:  some  of  the  Council  members 
even  refused  to  participate  In  them.  Since 
that  time,  the  Security  Council  has  not  ex- 
plored, in  formal  debate  and  under  public 
scrutiny,  the  Issues  of  Viet  Nam. 

Insofar  as  the  Council  Is  concerned,  then. 
the  status  of  the  Vietnamese  problem  has 
long  been  that  of  one  Item  in  an  extensive 
list  of  "Matters  of  which  the  Security  Coun- 
cil is  Seized"  under  the  title.  "Letter  dated 
31  January  1966  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
senrative  of  the  United  State.?  of  America 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council."  In  analogy  with  Senate  procedure, 
the  Item  Is  on  the  Calendar,  waiUng  to  be 
called  up. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  U.S.  resolution 
which  lies  In  this  situation  Is  as  follows: 

"The  Security  CouncU. 

"Deeply  concerned  at  the  continuation  of 
hostUltles  in  Vlet-Nam. 

"Mindful  of  Its  responsibilities  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security. 

"Noting  that  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  and  1962  have  not  been 
Implemented. 

■Desirous  of  contributing  to  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  settlement  of  the  Conflict  In 
Vlet-Nam, 

"Recognizing  the  right  of  all  peoples,  In- 
cluding those  la  Vlet-Nam  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

"1.  Calls  for  Immediate  discussions  with- 
out pre-conditions  at on 

date,  among  the  appropriate  Interested  Gov- 
ernments to  arrange  a  conference  looking 
towards  the  application  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962  and  the  establishment 
of  a  durable  peace  In  South-Ea.st  Asia; 

"2.  Recommends  that  the  first  order  of 
business  of  such  a  conference  be  arrange- 
ments for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  under 
effective  supervision; 

"3.  Offers  to  assist  In  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution  by  all  appropriate 
means,  including  the  provision  of  arbitrators 
or  mediators; 

"4.  Calls  on  all  concerned  to  co-operate 
fally  In  the  implementation  of  this  resolu- 
tion; 

"5.  Requests  the  Secjetary-General  to 
assist  as  appropriate  in  the  Implementation 
of  this  resolution." 

It  Is  this  U.S.  introduced  resolution  which 
w.is  permitted  to  go  dormant  after  having 
been  motioned  up  almost  two  years  ago  and 
which  we  h.ive  sine*  made  no  formal  effort  to 
revive.  InltLaUy.  U\e  principal  reason  for 
leaving  it  In  limbo,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
to  avoid  jeopardizing  the  efforts  of  the  Sec- 
retciry-General  who.  in  hie  diplomatic  capac- 
ity, waa  quietly  trying  to  bring  about  negoti- 
ations through  other  channels.  This  effort 
and  other  secret  approaches  at  the  time  were 
believed  to  hold  more  promise  for  peaceful 


settlement  than  formal  consideration  of  the 
problem  by  the  Council. 

However,  It  Is  now  almost  two  years  later. 
In  the  Interim,  a  range  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  peaceful  settlement  has  been 
pursued  with  great  vigor  but  with  singular 
lack  of  results.  All  the  while  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  has  Intensified  and  the  options  for 
opening  negotiations  for  peaceful  settlement 
have  grown  fewer.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  to  Itself  and,  under  the  Charter — 
connmltments  to  the  people  of  the  world,  to 
resume  the  formal  effort  (which  we  began 
almost  two  years  ago  and  then  dropped 
almost  as  soon  as  we  began )  to  get  the  ques- 
tion of  Viet  Nam  before  the  U.N.  Sectirlty 
Council. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States  resolu- 
tion which  was  submitted  In  January  1966 
Is  still  valid  as  a  vehicle  for  this  purpose. 
However,  an  alternative  draft  resolution 
could  be  offered  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
another  country,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  restoring 
peace  in  Viet  Nam. 

If  we  choose  to  resume  the  Initiative,  the 
United  States  representative  has  only  to  ask 
for  a  meeting  on  the  resolution  on  Viet  Nam 
of  1966  and  the  Item  would  be  taken  from  the 
list  of  matters  of  which  the  "Security 
Council  Is  seized"  and  Included  on  an  appro- 
priate provisional  agenda.  The  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  provisional  agenda  would 
then  arise  at  a  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  it  would  be  determined  without 
vote  If  no  objection  were  raised.  In  the  event 
of  objection,  adoption  would  require  the  vote 
of  any  nine  members.  In  short,  If  there  are 
any  nine  members  of  the  Council  willing  to 
have  the  Security  Council  face  up  to  Viet 
Niim.  the  Council  can  begin  the  attempt  to 
open  the  door  to  peaceful  solution. 

Of  late,  there  have  been  rumors  and  Innu- 
endoes to  the  effect  that  "we  do  not  have  the 
votes"  and  so,  therefore,  we  have  not  moved 
on  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
If  there  are  not  nine  members  of  the  Council 
prepared,  at  this  late  date,  to  acknowledge  in 
concert  this  most  serious  threat  to  the 
world's  well-being.  It  Is  high  time  for  this 
nation  to  clarify  by  a  recorded  vote — win  or 
lose — who  is  willing  and  who  Is  not  willing  to 
bring  the  U.N.  into  the  effort  to  restore  peace 
In  Viet  Nam. 

If  tlie  Security  Council  elects  to  do  so, 
moreover.  It  can  Invite  parties  to  the  Viet- 
namese conflict,  even  though  they  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  partici- 
pate In  discussions  of  the  question.  Again,  the 
precedents  clearly  indicate  that  an  invita- 
tion of  this  kind  Involves  a  procedural  deci- 
sion and,  hence,  requires  any  nine  votes  for 
adoption.  Indeed,  tliere  are  several  cases  in 
which  Invitations  to  participate  In  Security 
Council  proceedings  have  been  extended  to 
non-U.N.  members  notwithstanding  a  nega- 
tive vote  of  a  permanent  member.  The  prece- 
dents include  the  extension  of  two  Invitations 
to  Communist  China  in  1950  (one  of  which 
was  opposed  by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  other  by  the 
Republic  of  China)  during  the  Korean  Con- 
flict. Precedents  include  even  an  invitation 
to  an  individual  to  appear  and  to  speak  in 
the  Security  Council  after  his  diplomatic 
credentials  had  been  thrown  Into  doubt. 
(Dr.  Jan  Papanek,  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Czechoslovakia  to  the  United 
Nations  at  the  time  of  the  coup  was  Invited, 
despite  the  negative  vote  of  the  Soviet 
Union.) 

In  short,  the  Charter  and  procedural  prac- 
tices of  the  UJ^.  clearly  make  possible  a 
formal  Initiative  on  Viet  Nam  in  the  Security 
Council.  While  there  have  been  of  late,  ap- 
parently, corridor-explorations  by  the  United 
States  of  the  possibilities  of  res\milng  the 
approach  of  almost  two  years  ago,  aa  yet. 
no  specific  procedural  steps  have  been  taken. 
Needless  to  say.  an  Initiative  along  these 


lines  by  the  United  States  appears  to  me  to 
be  most  desirable.  May  I  say  that  I  would  not 
expect  consideration  of  Viet  Nam  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  be  a  substitute  for  direct 
negotiations  by  the  parties  involved  or  for 
the  Geneva  Conference  or.  for  that  matter, 
the  personal  diplomacy  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  and  other  third  parties.  Nor  am  I 
sanguine  in  the  expectation  that  this  ap- 
proach will  necessarily  be  more  fruitful  than 
the  others  which  have  already  been  tried 
without  avail.  We  cannot  know  what  the  re- 
sults will  be  until  the  attempt  is  made.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  have  been  a  worth- 
while effort  even  if  consideration  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  served  only  to  clarify  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  those  directly  and  Indirectly 
involved  in  this  conflict  by  bringing  them 
together  in  face-to-face  and  open  discussions. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  write 
to  you  not  to  seek  an  endorsement  of  any 
particular  approach  to  the  problem  of  Viet 
Nam.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  views  even  as  we 
share,  I  know,  a  deep  concern  and  a  deep 
desire  for  the  prompt  restoration  of  peace. 
I  write  you  only  to  elaborate,  as  of  possible 
Interest,'  certain  procedural  and  other  rami- 
fications which  would  be  deeply  involved  In 
the  event  of  a  resumption  of  a  U.S.  Initiative 
on  Viet  Nam  in  the  Security  Council. 

With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

PS. — I    am   sending   along   a    copy   of  a 
statement  made  on  Sunday  which  also  bears 
upon  the  matter 
Regards, 

MM. 

ST.-iTEMENT      OP      SEN.^TOH      MIKE      MaNSFIELD. 

Democrat  of  Montana,  October  7,  1967 

The  current  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly has  brought  an  outpouring  of  foreign 
office  statements  which  urge  the  United 
States  to  call  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  Led  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
twenty  or  more  nations  have  publicly  pressed 
this  advice  In  recent  weeks.  There  are  prob- 
ably additional  nations  which  feel  the  same 
way  even  If  they  have  not  yet  expressed 
themselves. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  nation  should  not 
make  light  of  this  International  advice.  In 
some  ciises.  It  comes  from  nations  which 
we  have  had  a  long  and  Intimate  association 
and  whose  well-being  is  linked  closely  with 
our  own.  In  any  event,  it  is  not  necessarily 
either  gratuitous  or  misdirected  but  arises, 
I  am  sure,  from  a  deep  and  worldwide  con- 
cern with  the  prolongation  and  expansion 
of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  Tills  government  has 
a  responsibility,  as  do  all  governments,  to 
pay  a  decent  respect  to  the  concerns  as  well 
as  the  opinions  of  other  nations. 

Well-intentioned  or  not.  however,  inter- 
national advice  is  not  likely  to  prove  very 
helpful  In  this  Instance  unless  there  is  a  will- 
ingness to  couple  It  with  a  me.isure  of  In- 
ternational responsibility  in  seeking  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  That 
willingness.  I  regret  to  say,  Is  still  conspicu- 
ously lacking.  A  willingness  to  attempt  a  con- 
crete contribution  to  a  solution  of  the  Viet- 
namese problem  Is  not  present  among  the 
Geneva  Conferees  and  It  Is  not  present  in  the 
Security  Council. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  a  member  of 
both,  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  na- 
tions which  insist  that  a  discontinuance  of 
the  bombing  Is  an  essential  in  the  restoration 
of  peace  In  Viet  Nam.  Indeed,  we  are  ad- 
vised— almost  assured — that  the  ce.ssalion 
wlU  lead  to  negotiations  with  North  Viet 
Nam.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  convinced  that 
this  Is  the  course  to  peace,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  appropriate  for  that  nation  to  put 
Its  conviction  Into  a  formal  resolution  and 
present  it  for  consideration  to  the  Security 
Council.  Until  that  is  done,  eloquent  pleas 
and  statements  calling  for  an  end  of  the 
bombing,    particularly    as    they    come    from 
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members  of  the  Security  Council  can  hardly 
be  regarded  a  contribution  to  peace  or  even 
as  a  fulfillment  of  elementary  responslbUlties 
under  the   Charter. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  or  anv  other  member  of  the  Security 
council  for  that  matter,  which  Is  persuaded 
that  an  end  to  the  bombing  is  the  way  to 
peace,  would  frame  its  conviction  as  a  draft 
resolution  and  present  it  to  the  Council.  In 
that  wav.  the  regular  procedures  of  the 
Charter  will  be  engaged.  In  that  way,  per- 
haps a  path  to  peace  may  yet  be  uncovered 
either  Inside  the  U.N.  Security  Council  or 
through  its  initiatives,  in  some  other  fonma. 


NEW  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  9  issue  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald,  of  Spartanburg,  S.C,  contains  an 
excellent  article  on  the  new  military 
equipment  found  in  North  Vietnam. 
Principal  among  these  new  machines  of 
war  is  the  Soviet  M-16  helicopter. 

The  M-16  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
operational  helicopters  which  is  capable 
of  ferrying  120  troops  or  a  load  of  large 
antiaircraft  missiles  at  speeds  of  155 
miles  per  hour.  It  is  108  feet  long  and  it 
has  established  a  record  for  lifting  44.350 
pounds  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  mile. 
The  U.S.  Air  Force  reported  the  de- 
struction of  two  of  tiiese  helicopters 
along  with  four  smaller  M-14  Soviet  heli- 
copters during  raids  last  Saturday  on  a 
target  30  miles  west  of  Hanoi.  The  article 
speculates  that  the  appearance  of  the 
M-16  helicopter  in  North  Vietnam  is 
required  because  U.S.  bombing  raids  have 
made  land  routes  so  hazardous.  These 
large  helicopters  are  used  for  priority 
movement  of  military  cargoes  and  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  North  Vietnamese 
military  operations. 

The  logistic  problems  of  shipping  these 
helicopters  are  such  that  they  have  to  be 
moved  by  sea  transportation.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  evident  that  the  only  means 
for  introducing  them  to  the  Vietnam 
theater  is  through  the  North  Vietnamese 
port  of  Haiphong.  This  appearance  of  a 
Soviet  M-16  helicopter  is  further  docu- 
mentation that  the  port  of  Haiphong  is 
essential  to  the  supply  of  military  equip- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also 
serves  as  additional  rationale  for  the 
closure  of  that  port,  which  our  leading 
military  authorities  have  recommended 
time  after  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

SOMET  'Copters  Supplied  North  Viets — 
Flame-Throwehs  Also  Furnished 
Saigon. — The  So\-let  Union  Is  supplying  to 
North  Vietnam  the  world's  largest  opera- 
tional hellcopt-ers.  capable  of  ferrying  120 
troops  or  telephonepolc  size  antiaircraft 
missiles  at  crtilslng  speeds  of  155  miles  an 
hour,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  reported  Sunday. 

It  made  the  dlsclo.sure  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  destruction  of  two  of  them  along  with 
four  other  but  smaller  Sovlet-bullt  helicop- 
ters by  U.S.  fighter-bombers  Saturday  about 
30  miles  west  of  Hanoi,  the  North  Vietnamese 
capital.  The  raids  in  the  North's  heartland 
cost  the  United  States  the  loss  of  three 
planes.  Pour  U.S.  airmen  are  listed  ae  missing. 
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At  the  same  time,  tlie  U.S.  Command  said 
a  new  Soviet-made  flame  thrower  had  been 
found  with  the  body  of  a  dead  North  Viet- 
namese trooper  after  an  action  in  the  north- 
ern zone  of  South  Vietnam  in  which  15  Com- 
munists were  killed.  The  command  said  Lao- 
tian money  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  dead 
soldiers  Indicated  they  had  Infiltrated  re- 
cently Into  the  south  by  way  of  the  old  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail  which  goes  around  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  demilitarized  zone  from  North 
Vietnam  and  winds  through  a  Conununlst- 
held  section  of  eastern  Laos  and  Combodla. 
Weapons  such  as  flame  throwers  are  rarely 
found  among  the  enemy  dead. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  North  Vietnamese 
signed  a  new  aid  agreement  recently  in  which 
Kremlin  leaders  agreed  to  supply  Hanoi's 
military  forces  with  modern  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons. 

Apparently  the  giant  Soviet  helicopters 
were  newly  introduced  into  the  North  Viet- 
namese ranks.  The  Air  Force  idenUfled  them 
as  the  M16  and  M14  known  by  Western  mlll- 
taxy  forces  respectively  as  the  Hook  and  the 
Hound. 

The  MI6  Is  the  bigger  of  the  two.  It  Is 
108  feet  long.  Aviation  records  show  one 
Hook  has  lifted  44,350  pounds  to  a  height  of 
more  than  a  mile.  In  the  Soviet  Union  Hooks 
have  been  used  to  carry  oil  rigs  to  Siberia. 

The  Hooks  are  powered  by  twin-turbine 
engines  which  turn  contrarotating  rotors. 

The  MI4  Hounds  are  much  smaller  and 
carry  about  14  troops. 

The  two  biggest  U.S.  helicopters  used  In 
South  Vietnam  are  the  Boelng-Vertol  Ch47 
Chinook  and  the  Sikorsky  Ch53. 

The  twin-engined  Chinook,  which  has  two 
three-blade  rotors,  has  a  maximum  speed  of 
about  178  miles  per  hour.  It  can  carry  up 
to  44  troops  pltis  crew  and  a  maximum  pay- 
load  of  20.830  pounds.  The  Chinook  also  has 
an  external  cargo  boom  of  16,000  pounds 
capacity.  Its  fuselage  is  51  feet  long. 

The  Ch53.  also  a  twin-engined  model  but 
with  only  one  main  rotor,  has  a  maximum 
speed  level  of  195  miles  per  hour.  It  can 
carry  38  combat-equipped  troops  plus  its 
crew  of  three.  The  Ch53  has  a  normal  payload 
of  about  8.000  pounds.  Its  fuselage  length  Is 
67  leet. 

U.S.  Air  Force  officers  declined  to  specu- 
late on  the  appearance  of  the  MI6  Hooks  In 
North  Vietnam.  But  one  possible  explanation 
was  that  U.S.  bombing  raids  have  made  the 
use  of  land  routes  so  ha2;ardous  that  the  big 
choppers  are  needed  for  the  priority  move- 
ment of  mihtary  cargoes  such  as  the  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  (SAMsi  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  supplied  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  Russians  first  announced  the  Hook  In 
the  fall  of  1957.  Since  then  it  has  produced 
more  up-to-date  versions.  The  MI4  Hound 
Ig  standard  equipment  in  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  as  well  as  in  Its  airline,  Aeroflot.  Pro- 
duction Is  said  to  have  started  In  1952. 

With  ground  action  generally  light  and 
scattered,  despite  some  stiff  Isolated  battles, 
the  emphasis  in  the  war  remained  In  the 
North  where  126  missions  were  flowTi  as 
American  pilots  piled  in  strikes  before  the 
expected  monsoon  change  in  the  weather 
later  this  month.  The  downing  of  three  U.S. 
planes,  plus  two  previously  undisclosed 
losses,  brought  to  694  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can aircraft  lost  In  combat  over  North 
Vietnam. 

The  destruction  of  six  Soviet-built  chop- 
pers— the  first  such  claim  In  the  war — 
occurred  when  Air  Force  Thunderchlef 
pilots  swept  down  on  a  camouflaged  area 
previously  spotted  In  aerial  photos.  Leading 
the  flight  was  a  former  X15  t«st  pilot.  Col. 
Robert  M.   White,   of  Pairborn.   Ohio. 

The  Thunderchiefs  dived  in  on  the  target 
despite  the  harassment  of  two  MIG17s.  Pilots 
reported  that  six  of  the  helicopters  seemed 
to  "collapse"  and  burn  after  strafing  and 
bombing  passes. 

It  was  the  first  inalcatlon  that  the  Soviet 


Union  was  sending  helicopters  to  assiune  a 
major  role  in  North  Vietnam.  American 
pilots  previously  had  spotted  choppers — 
mainly  on  the  off-limits  Hanoi  airfield  at 
Gla  Lam — but  they  were  smaller  craft  evi- 
dently used  for  liaison  purposes.  Until  Sat- 
urday none  of  the  North  Vietnamese  chop- 
pers ever  had  been  claimed  as  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  brush  with  the 
MIGs  during  the  raid  on  the  helicopter 
park,  other  Air  Force  pUots  In  supersonic 
Phantom  Jets  clashed  with  at  least  five  MIGs 
above  the  airfield  at  Hoa  Lac.  While  Thunder- 
chief  Jets  hit  the  airfield,  the  Phantrms 
and  MIGs  swerved  in  a  dogfight  during  which 
at  least  one  of  the  Soviet-built  fighters  was 
damaged  by  an  air-lo-alr  missile. 

In  generally  clear  weather.  Air  Force,  Navy 
and  Marine  pilots  raked  supply  targets  up 
and  down  North  Vietnam.  The  gradual  in- 
tensification of  the  air  campaign  was  indi- 
cated by  the  raid  on  the  fuel  dump  at  Cu 
Van,  43  miles  above  Hanoi  and  pre\-iously  on 
the  Pentagon's  list  of  restricted  targets.  Cu 
Van  Is  the  latest  of  three  such  targets 
released  within  a  week  by  the  Pentagon,  and 
It  proved  lucrative — a  smoke  colunm  rose  a 
mile  Into  the  air  after  the  raid. 

The  planes  lost  during  the  day  were  an 
Air  Force  F105  Thunderchlef,  an  Air  Force 
F4  Phantom  and  a  Navy  A4  Skyhawk.  The 
Hanoi  government  has  claimed  downing 
nine  aircraft  dviring  Sattirday's  strikes. 

Another  major  target  was  the  much-bat- 
tered northeast  rail  line  which  brings  most 
land-borne  supplies  from  Red  China  to 
Hanoi.  There  was  no  mention  in  American 
communiques,  however,  of  strikes  near  Red 
China  or  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hanoi 
or  its  port  of  Haiphong. 

Although  ground  action  was  generally 
light,  there  was  evidence  the  Communists 
were  intent  on  maintaining  the  ground  pres- 
sure in  the  northernmost  provinces  which 
make  up  the  Ist  Corps  sector  adjoining  the 
DMZ  dividing  Vietnam. 

Reporting  on  a  battle  in  this  area  Friday, 
a  spokesman  disclosed  discovery  of  the  new 
Soviet  flame  thrower  and  the  Laotian  cur- 
rency. 

Along  the  demilitarized  zone.  Red  gunners 
maintained  only  harassing  artillery  fire.  How- 
ever, American  Marine  gunners  pltis  tactical 
Jets  and  high-altitude  bc.mbers  continued 
to  pour  concentrated  fire  on  suspected  Red 
positions.  The  B52s  hit  three  times  In  the 
area  Sunday,  unloading  some  450,000  pounds 
of  bombs. 

North  Vietnam  claimed  U.S.  attacks  against 
its  territory  wUl  serve  only  to  harden  further 
Communist  determination  to  defeat  the 
United  States. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  RESOLUTION  ON 
CUBA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  few  days  I  have  been  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  few 
highlights  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  American  Legion's  49th  Annual  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  whole  body  of 
resolutions  passed  by  the  American  Le- 
gion desei-ve  study,  because  anyone  who 
reads  them  can  see  that  tliey  were  not 
diawn  hastily  nor  without  knowledge. 
However.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  one  more  time  one  particular  res- 
olution. Resolution  526.  This  resolution 
concerns  the  sorry  American  perform- 
ance with  regard  to  Communist  Cuba. 

The  American  Legion  resolution  sets 
forth  a  detailed  program  which  would 
have  a  significant  impact  upon  that 
country  if  it  were  adopted  as  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  ten 
points  which  are  mentioned  in  the  reso- 
lution are  supposed  to  be  ofBcial  policy 
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now  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  policy 
has  too  often  been  a  hollow  shell  without 
real  substance. 

Mr  President.  I  recommend  this  reso- 
lution to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  point  No.  9.  which 

Is,  and  I  quote:  ^  ^      ,    ., 

insist  upon  the  removal  from  Cuba  of  a  1 
Russian  Uoops  and  or  "technicians-,  as  well 
as  all  oETenslve  type  weapons  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Its  satellites. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Resolu- 
tion 526  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
RBSOLtmoN     526.     49th     Annual    N.^TlONAL 

CONVENTION      OF      THE      AMERICAN      LEGION. 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  August  29,  30.  31.  1967 

Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 

Subject:  Cuba.  , 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  in  its  na- 
tional conventions  from  1960  through  1966 
called  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  face  up  to  the  threat  which  a  com- 
munist government  in  Cuba  represents  to 
all  free  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

Whereas  with  assistance  from  both  the 
Soviet  Bloc  and  Red  China,  Castro's  regime 
continues  to  provide  a  communist  beach- 
head for  the  training  and  supplying  of 
guerrillas  to  carry  on  campaigns  of  infiltra- 
tion, terror  and  subversion  throughout  Latin 
America;    and 

Whereas,  efforts  taken  thus  far  by  the 
United  St.T.tes  have  failed — 

(a)  to  contain  Castro's  attempts  to  ex- 
port his  revolution. 

(b)  to  cause  our  Canadian  and  European 
friends  to  stop  selling  strategic  materials  to 
Cuba.  ,         ,  , 

(c)  to  unify  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
all  members  of  the  OAS  toward  Cuba,  and 

(dl  to  secure  the  relea.se  from  Cuba  of 
numeorus  U  S.  nationals  there  who  have 
been  denied  exit  permits  or  reasonable  means 
of  travel;   now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolied.  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Boston, 
MassacHusetts.  August  29,  30.  31.  1967,  That 
The  American  Legion  reaffirms  Its  positions 
taken  heretofore  in  regard  to  a  communist 
government  lu  Cuba;  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved.  That  The  American 
Legion  calls  upon  the  United  States  to  dedi- 
cate Itself  to  the  elimination  of  the  com- 
mumst  government  of  Cuba  and  to  rein- 
force or  initiate  such  policies  as  will  tend 
to  produce  this  result  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  to  Include  the  following: 

(1)  Continue  to  withhold  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  to  prohibit  trade  between  the  U.S. 
and  Cuba; 

(2)  Deny  use  of  all  U.S.  ports  to  any  for- 
eign flag  ship  trading  with  Cuba  and  to  all 
the  ships  of  any  shipping  line  trading  with 
Cuba; 

(3)  Discontinue  all  US.  aid  programs  to 
any  country  whose  f  hl[>s  trade  with  Cuba: 

(41  Continue  to  seek  total  and  active  co- 
operation of  all  Latin-American  countries  in 
opposition  to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
communist-dominated  government  in  Cuba; 

(at  Encourage  the  establishment  of  and 
grant  recognition  and  support  to  a  demo- 
cratically-oriented Cuban  government-in- 
exile; 

1 6)  Furnish  arms  and  training  to  legiti- 
mately organized  groups  of  freedom-loving 
Cuban  exiles,  both  in  this  country  and 
wherever  possible,  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
and  available — 

(a)  to  assist  other  Latin-American  govern- 
ments in  repelling  or  destroying  Castro- 
trained  or  Inspired  guerrUlas,  or 

ii)\  to  take  part  in  any  possible  future  at- 


tempt to  overthrow  Castro  or  his  communist 
successors  by  armed  invasion; 

( 7 )  Continue  to  insist  upon  fair  compen- 
sation from  Castro's  government  for  all 
American  property  seized  by  It  in  Cuba,  and 
attach  and  hold  all  Cuban  assets  which  are 
or  become  available  for  this  purpose; 

(8)  Continue  to  seek  the  release  from 
Cuba  of  all  American  nationals  and  their 
families  who  wish  to  leave  Cuba; 

(9)  Insist  upon  the  removal  from  Cuba  of 
all  Russian  troops  and  or  "technicians"  as 
well  as  all  offensive-type  weapons  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites:  and 

(10)  Pursue  a  vigorous  and  increasingly 
stronger  policy  of  economic  and  political  boy- 
cott against  Castro  In  order  to  weaken  and 
wither  both  his  hold  over  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  his  Image  as  leader  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can communist  movement;  and  be  It 

Further  Resolved.  That  should  these  poli- 
cies and  programs  fail  to  bring  down  the 
Castro  government  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  American  Legion  tirges  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  preferably  in  concert 
with  all  members  of  the  OAS  but  alone  if 
necessary,  to  undertake  more  direct  action 
and  to  use  as  much  power  as  is  necessary, 
including  armed  force  if  need  be,  to  free 
Cuba  of  a  communist-dominated  govern- 
ment, and  to  free  this  hemisphere  of  a  for- 
eign-Implanted and  foreign-sustaining  ma- 
lignancy. 


SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  "THE 
BLACK  REVOLUTIONARIES  ' 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  the  Washington  Post  ran 
a  most  revealing  series  of  articles  on 
•The  Black  Revolutionaries." 

This  is  a  subject  that  deserves  atten- 
tion. That  the  American  people  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  these  artciles  m 
their  entirety.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  series  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series  of 
seven  articles  on  "The  Black  Revolution- 
aries" was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  24.  1967] 

The   Black   Revolutionaries — I:    Black 
Nationalists  Predict  Race  War 

(Note.— The  fires  that  ravaged  America's 
ghe'.tos  this  summer  threw  cruel  light  on  a 
new  breed  of  Negro  leader— the  black  nation- 
alist. What  kind  of  men  are  these?  How  wide 
Is  their  following?  To  what  destination  are 
they  pointing  the  Negro?  This  is  the  first  of 
seven  articles  on  "The  Black  Revolution- 
aries.") 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

An  angry  and  violent  mood  Is  nearing  the 
explosion  point  in  the  black  communities  of 
America's  largest  cities,  with  the  rapidly 
growing  black  nationalist  movement  as  a 
powerful  catalyst. 

This  is  the  result  of  a  strong  conviction 
among  Negroes  that  white  Americans  are 
bent  on  destroying  black  Americans.  It  could 
erupt  into  racial  war.  going  beyond  the  recent 
summers  of  discontent. 

Black  nationalist  spokesmen  do  not  claim 
that  they  represent  a  majority  of  the  Nation's 
25  million  black  people.  But  they  believe 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  among  Negroes 
that  the  whites  are  moving  ever  more  toward 
repression  wlille  black  people  move  toward 
greater  pride  and  group  Identity. 

At  some  point  in  time,  one  black  nation- 
alist said,  the  repression  and  the  pride  will 
meet  head-on.  Then,  he  said,  "either  racism 
goes  or  America  fails,  destroys  itself." 

As  for  the  actual  numbers  of  revolutionary 
blacks,  differentiated  from  less  volatile  black 
nationalists,  one  San  Francisco  revolutionary 
said;  "Those  who  know  don't  say;  those  who 
sav  don't  know." 


The  black  nationalist  message  is  clear  In 
this  statement  by  the  Rev.  Albert  C.  Cleage. 
Jr.,  preacher  of  a  doctrine  of  a  Black  Christ 
from  the  pulpit  of  one  of  America's  most 
militant  churches,  located  on  Detroit's  West 
Side; 

"The  black  people  of  America  are  In  a  life 
and  death  intelligence  test  with  the  white 
man.  The  question  is:  Will  the  white  man 
transfer  power  or  attempt  Hitler's  final  solu- 
tion? Any  attempt  to  apply  Hitlers  solution 
will  completely  destroy  America." 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  black  nationalist  said  he 
believed  the  United  States  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  "racial  war"  that  would  divide  and  ultl- 
m.-\tely  destroy  the  Nation  as  we  now  know  it. 
Such  attitudes  were  not  uncommon  in 
black  communities  surveyed  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post  in  five  major  cities— Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Detroit.  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Negro  anger  appears  to  stem  from  a  pro- 
gression of  circumstances:  conditions  in  the 
Negro  ghettos  coupled  with  the  l>ellef  that 
the  possibility  of  a  racial  war  by  whites 
against  Negroes  looms  over  the  country;  a 
mounting  impatience  with  life  in  the  ghetto, 
and  a  new  and  stronger  will  to  violence,  en- 
couraged by  the  revolutionary  element  of  the 
black  nationalist  movement. 

a  ghetto  is  a  ghetto  is  a  ghetto 
Cities  have  distinctive  qualities.  Ghettos  do 
not-  Stand  on  a  grimy  street  corner  in  Harlem 
and  look,  listen,  smell.  It  closes  In  and  the 
mind  can  play  tricks:  Is  it  41st  Street  in 
Chicago,  12th  Street  In  Detroit.  Central  Ave- 
nue in  Watts  or  Fillmore  Avenue  in  San 
Francisco? 

The  kids  on  the  streets,  particularly  the 
little  ones,  have  a  tragic  similarity  In  dress 
and  appearance.  The  older  people  sitting  on 
the  filthv  stoops  In  the  evening  can  make  a 
.stranger 'forget  he  isn't  In  yesterday's  town 
Time  and  space  become  irrelevant  In  ghettos. 
It  is  this  sameness  that  bodes  America  111. 
this  mass  of  trapped  humanity,  fixed  and 
frozen  in  yesterday's  dream  within  a  Nation 
already  In  tomorrow.  Immime  to  wars  on 
poverty,  civil  rights  laws  and  liberal  rhetoric, 
this  other,  vesterday  country  threatens  to 
explode  now'  A  brick  through  a  window,  a 
man  on  the  roof  with  a  gun,  fire — all  are  signs 
of  hope  for  the  ghetto  because  the  rest  has 
failed. 

Hope  is  what  brought  the  black  masses  to 
the  cities:  Hope  of  life  without  the  South- 
ern rural  oppression,  hope  of  jobs  and  hope 
of  decent  housing. 

Somebody  else's  dream  was  fulfilled,  but 
not  the  black  collective  dream.  That  was 
shattered  by  the  cruelty  of  the  ghetto;  the 
dilapidated  housing:  the  overcrowded,  non- 
teaching  schools;  the  low-paying  Jobs,  when 
jobs  existed  at  all;  the  idleness  in  the  midst 
of  affluence  and  a  rate  of  ghetto  unemploy- 
ment of  more  than  30  per  cent. 

It  came  upon  this  Nation  slowly,  this  will 
to  violence  by  black  people.  Always  the  vio- 
lence had  been  Internal,  with  blacks  visiting 
their  anger  and  frustration  on  eacli  other. 
But  the  dream  deferred  too  long  has  re- 
vealed the  fury  at  last.  The  streets  are  hostile 
now.  tlie  tension  Is  almost  electric,  the  hatred 
of  "the  man"  is  out  in  the  open. 

"Look  here,  brother,  you  go  back  and  tell 
that  white  man  we  got  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
When  we  do  have  something  to  say— when 
we  get  it  together,  see — we'll  let  him  know. 
We'll  contact  him  on  the  Detroit-Newark 
Bell  System  ...  He  always  answers  on  that 
line." 

He  was  a  black  nationalist  In  Chicago,  but 
he  could  have  been  in  any  of  the  five  cities 
visited  recently  by  this  reporter. 

That  black  nationalist  and  hundreds  like 
him  across  this  Nation  are  preaching  to  the 
black  communities  in  ever  harsher  tones. 
Black  America  has  not  yet  become  a  revolu- 
tionary cauldron,  but  the  voices  of  the  revo- 
lutionaries among   the  nationalists  are   be- 
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coming  dominant.  They  are  listened  to  when 
others  are  Ignored  or  scorned. 

An  Urban  League  street  worker  in  Chicago 
explained  to  me  that  the  gang  youth  with 
whom  she  works  "don't  want  anj^hlng  to  do 
with  white  people.  They  don't  want  them 
around." 

This  hatred  and  anger  were  below  the  sur- 
face until  recently.  The  political  activists, 
the  demonstrators,  were  marching  for  Inte- 
gration. Today,  they  stand  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  flirting  with  the  thought  of  burn- 
ins  this  Nation's  cities  to  cinders. 

Two  reasons  for  this  change  seem  over- 
whelmingly apparent: 

First,  the  disillusionment  is  complete;  the 
dream  of  better  things  in  the  North  has  be- 
come a  cruel  hoax  viewed  from  a  tenement 
window.  After  trekking  from  Alabama  to  De- 
troit, there  Is  no  place  else  to  go.  So  the  anger 
turns  against  the  city  and  those  who  run  It— 
the  politicians,  the  police,  the  storekeepers. 
tbe  school  ofBclala.  They  are  considered  par- 
ties to  the  conspiracy. 

Second,  the  belief  that  the  white  man  Is 
readying  "Hitler's  solution" — concentration 
camps  and  ovens — for  the  blacks  Is  heard 
everywhere.  The  word  genocide  is  used  regu- 
larly now. 

"If  America  plays  Nazi,  we  ain't  goln'  play 
Jews."  This  Is  what  H.  Rap  Brown  says  and 
many  In  the  ghetto  believe  they  may  soon  be 
fighting  for  their  very  lives.  Detroit  con- 
tributed to  that  feeling.  The  police  reacUon 
convinced  many  black  people  that  whites 
have  a  will  to  murder  them. 

This  remark,  by  a  nationalist  leader  In 
Los  Angeles,  Is  typical  of  the  many  made  on 
the  question  of  possible  genocide  against 
black  Americans : 

"How  long  do  you  tliink  this  (white)  man 
Is  going  to  allow  black  folks  to  burn  up  his 
cities?  Isn't  property  more  important  to  him 
than  people?  I  can  see  it  coming:  Ovens  for 
black  people." 

Down  the  street,  at  41st  Street  and  Central 
Avenue  in  Watts,  a  potential  follower  of  that 
black  nationalist  was  already  resigned  to  an 
early  death.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  was  con- 
vinced the  game  was  already  over,  the  battle 
fought  and  lost.  He  was  In  the  white  man's 
hell  and  he  saw  no  way  out. 

Out  of  school  and  out  of  work,  he  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  join  a  training  pro- 
gram or  find  some  other  route  off  the  corner. 

"Ain't  no  use."  he  said,  dragging  on  a 
cigarette.  He  looked  at  me  and  continued: 
"Man  gonna  get  me,  kill  me  off,  no  matter 
what  I  do.  Here  In  the  street  one  night,  may- 
tie.  Maybe  on  the  Freeway,  he  stop  me:  BAM. 
Or  maybe  over  there,  ya  know,  Vietnam. 
That's  the  cool  way.  Me  and  the  Vletcong 
out  there.  Bang.  Bang.  Me  dead.  Or  the 
Vletcong  dead.  Either  way,  the  white  man 
won." 

When  the  black  revolutionaries  speak  of 
"getting  it  together."  they  mean,  among 
other  things,  getting  that  young  man  to 
hope  that  In  violent  struggle  against  this 
society  he  may  be  free  at  last  to  pursue  life 
without  fear  of  death  from  the  white  man. 

The  black  nationalists  seem  to  be  getting 
through  to  ghetto  youth,  where  all  other 
organizations  and  programs  fail, 

"YOU  ARE  BEAUTIFUL" 

What  the  black  nationalists  are  ofifering 
ghetto  youth  Is  more  than  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  organized  violence.  They  are  tell- 
ing him  all  over  the  country  that  because 
he  is  black,  "you  are  beautiful."  They  are 
telling  him  the  white  man  tiaa  l)een  proved  a 
liar  and  a  cheat. 

In  Watts,  a  black  nationalist  explained 
that  "there  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  na- 
tionalists on  the  street  today.  One  is  'do-rag 
brother'  and  the  other  is  tiie  oratorical  na- 
tionalist. 

"The  only  thing  keeping  the  whole  busi- 
ness from  blowing  wide  open,  right  now,"  he 
said,   "is   the    oratorical    nationalists.   They 


are  out  there  trying  to  keep  it  cool.  They 
blow  against  "wiiltey"  and  how  bad  he  is, 

but  this  Is  how  they  gain  the  respect  of  'do- 
rag'  brother.  Those  nitlanallBts  that  every- 
body la  condemning  are  aaylng  to  'do-rag'  all 
erf  the  time.  'Keep  cool,  brother,  keep  It  cool." 
They  are  the  best  friends  America  has." 

The  expression  "do-rag"  la  a  description 
of  the  unemployed  high  school  dropout  who 
sometimes  wears  his  hair  straightened  or 
"processed."  The  cloth  that  keeps  the  process 
in  place  when  he  sleeps  is  called  a  "do-rag." 
Rap  Brown  often  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  most  useful  development  In  the  black 
community  Is  the  acceptance  of  violence  for 
poUtlcal  ends.  But  for  many  of  the  youths  on 
the  corners.  Rap  Brown  and  the  nationalists 
are  not  yet  real.  The  youths  are  much  too 
cynical  to  believe  that  the  nationalists  mean 
them  anv  more  good  than  other  politicians. 
"It's  all  a  hustle,"  a  youth  In  Detroit  said 
when  asked  about  the  nationalists. 

The  nationalists  count  on  the  future  as  an 
ally  in  the  struggle  for  minds  In  the  black 
communities. 

In  the  future  they  see  the  black  returnees 
from  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  technical  as- 
sistants in  the  struggle  in  the  cities.  "They 
have  skills  we  need,"  Rap  Brown  says. 

A  black  returnee  Interviewed  in  New  York 
Is  training  teen-agers  in  what  he  calls  "self- 
defense."  He  would  say  litUe  about  what 
he  Is  doing  or  why  he  is  doing  it. 

But  he  did  say:  "I  went  over  there  to 
fight  'Charlie  Cong'  and  one  day  in  a  bar  in 
Saigon,  a  cracker  from  Texas  called  me 
'nigger'  for  coming  In  the  place.  Soon  after 
that  It  dawned  on  me  that  I  was  fighting 
the  wrong  'Charlie.'  My  enemy  is  not  'Charlie 
Con.'  It's  'Mister  Charlie.'  " 

The  future  to  which  the  black  revolution- 
aries look  also  contains  yesterday  as  evidence 
of  what  an  unchanged  tomorrow  could  be 
like  for  the  black  urban  masses. 

Perhaps  the  single  weapon  on  which  these 
revolutionaries  rely  most  heavily  is  the  his- 
tory of  relations  between  the  races  in 
America. 

It  Is  not  Jttst  slavery  to  which  they  point, 
not  just  the  lynchings  that  multiplied  In 
the  years  after  the  collapse  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, not  just  the  years  of  deprivation  In  the 
cities  and  abuse  In  the  rural  South. 

They  point  with  anger  at  the  years  when 
"the  law  of  the  land"  was  supposedly  on  the 
side  of  the  black  man.  In  damning  white 
Americans  for  their  failure  to  deal  equitably 
with  black  people,  the  nationalists  cite  the 
black  condition  since  1954. 

The  concerted  drive  for  black  equality  in 
the  United  States  began  with  a  victory.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  long  a  fighter  for  equality 
through  law.  won  a  landmark  case  on  May  17. 
1954.  The  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt.  In 
unanimous  decision,  ruled  that  racially  sep- 
arate education  was  iinconstitutlonal  and  In- 
herently unequal. 

The  drive  for  integration  gained  mo- 
mentum that  day. 

But  today  the  nationalists  tell  their  poten- 
tial constituency  that  more  black  children 
are  in  segregated  schools  now  than  in  1954 
(partly  because  there  are  more  black  chil- 
dren ) ,  black  unemployment  Is  as  high  in  the 
big  cities  as  at  any  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  and  the  condition  of  black 
people  in  general  has  not  Improved  meas- 
urably. 

For  most  of  the  post-1954  years  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  focus  was  on  the 
rtiral  South  and  the  smaller  Southern  cities. 
In  May.  1963,  the  t>attle  in  the  cities  began. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  the  scene.  Black 
youths  and  Police  Commissioner  Bull  Con- 
ner's men  met  in  what  nearly  became  open 
combat.  The  youths  faced  fire  hoses  and 
police  dogs  with  their  fists  and  rocks. 

A  year  later.  Harlem,  sometimes  called  the 
capital  of  Black  America,  "did  the  thing."  A 


riot,  with  shooting  and  looting,  broke  out. 
Within  hotirs  the  black-Initiated  violence 
had  spread  across  the  river  to  Brooklyn;  five 
days  later,  the  ghetto  of  Rochester,  N.Y..  was 
In  flames.  One  month  later.  It  was  Philadel- 
phia. 

A  new  form  of  black  poUtical  protest  was 
inaugurated  that  summer.  In  August.  1965. 
a  six-day  "rebeUlon,"  as  the  nationalists  call 
It,  erupted  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  frustrated  black  masses,  having  ex- 
hausted the  picket  line  and  the  sltin,  had 
found  the  national  Achilles'  heel — the  cities. 
What  looms  on  the  horizon  Is  more  care- 
fully planned  Insurrection,  sustained  and 
E'Killed  internal  warfare.  The  objective  Is 
vaeue.  The  revolutionaries  speak  of  "escalat- 
ing the  price  of  racism,"  of  making  It  pro- 
hibitively expensive  to  whites  for  Negroes  to 
remain  a  dissatisfied,  unfulfllled  group  with- 
in the  society. 

I  asked  the  revolutionaries  If  they  did  not 
believe  their  numbers  too  small  to  achieve 
a  military  success. 

Their  reply  amounted  to  this:  Second- 
class  status  within  the  American  system  has 
taken  a  frightening  toll  on  most  of  the  25 
million  black  people  in  thie  country.  The 
rates  of  drug  addiction,  alcoholism  and  other 
forms  of  social  pathology  are  Indices  of  this 
toll.  Tlie  Incidence  of  starvation  in  the  rural 
South  is  evidence,  say  the  nationalists,  of 
an  attempt  to  blot  out  the  Negro. 

With  violence  they  hope  to  force  Ameri- 
can society  to  transform  Itself,  to  find  Uie 
means  of  eliminating  racism  and  poverty. 
They  have  no  military  might,  save  for  the 
ability  to  wreak  havoc.  They  Bay  often  they 
would  rather  "die  like  men"  than  live  as  they 
are. 

A  Black  Nationalist  In  Detroit  spoke  about 
the  "dangerous  contrast"  that  be  believes 
contributed  to  the  violence  ibere. 

"It's  the  very  fact  that  some  Negroes  In 
Detroit  live  very  well,  while  moet  live  bo 
poorly,"  he  said.  'That's  the  dangerous  con- 
trast that  the  people  on  12th  Street  could 
see."  Twelfth  Street  was  the  scene  of  much 
of  the  rioting.  "Look,  this  i£  12th  Street,  look 
at  the  condition  of  these  people."  The  auto- 
mobile was  passing  burned-out  stores,  ram- 
shackle buildings  and  street  corners  where 
drunks  and  some  derelicts  were  hanging  out. 
Then,  with  a  vicious  turn  of  the  wheel,  the 
nationalist  drove  off  12th  Street  one  lull 
block. 

Palatial,  That  Is  the  word  that  came  Im- 
mediately to  mind.  The  name  of  the  street 
is  Boston  Boulevard,  and  It  was  a  two-min- 
ute drive,  or  a  five-minute  stroll,  from  the 
midst  of  Detroit's  "riot  zone."  But  tiiere  is 
no  rioting  on  Boston  BotUevard.  or  on  Chi- 
cago Boulevard,  which  is  one  street  over. 
On  these  streets,  the  houses  are  one-famUy. 
brick  and  stone  dwellings  of  Colonial  and 
Tudor  design. 

"Right  here."  said  the  nationalist,  "right 
next  to  all  of  that  poverty,  homes  like  this. 
And  the  kicker  is  that  this  Is  not  Just  wlilte 
affluence.  That  might  not  be  so  bad.  White 
and  black  live  here.  A  brother  from  12th 
Street  only  has  to  walk  a  block  and  he  can 
see  black  folks — the  same  color  as  he  is — 
doing  very  well.  Doing  fine." 

He  placed  the  onus  on  the  black  middle 
class  to  fi.nd  a  way  to  show  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  their  brothers  on 
12th  Street. 

A  nationalist  in  Watts  said : 
"These  so-called  middle-claas  Negroes  think 
they're  going  to  escape.  There  ain't  gonna  be 
no  escape  when  that  man  is  ready  with  his 
ovens.  You  black,  you  burn.  That's  all." 

Among  the  youth  of  the  black  middle  class 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  commltJiient 
to  the  nationalist  movement.  A  Columbia 
University  graduate,  talking  abeut  the  vaiue 
of  his  college  education,  said: 

"I  am  not  here  to  prepare  for  a  32d  vice 
nlggership  at  General  Motors."  He  indicated 
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he  felt  a  commitment  to  the  black  struggle 
instead  of  to  himself  alone. 

THE    POWER    OF    MALCOLM    X 

His  generation,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  age  group,  was  fired  by  the  speeches 
and  the  political  stand  of  one  man.  Malcolm 
X,  who.  even  in  death,  abides  with  the  black 
nationalist  movement. 

He  surely  has  more  followers  now  than 
while  he  lived.  His  cutting  statements  about 
the  white  man  are  quoted  everywhere. 

"Our  shining  black  prince"  are  the  words 
Ossie  Davis,  playwright  and  actor,  used  to 
descnbe  Malcolm  at  the  time  of  his  funeral 
In  February.  1965.  On  the  streets,  it  is  not 
his  "princeiiness"  so  much  as  it  is  his  man- 
hood that  is  honored  and  emulated 

At  a  time  when  civil  rights  leaders  were 
urging  nonviolence  and  the  redemptive 
power  of  suffering."  Malcolm  X  was  telling 
the  black  masses  that  they  should  be  pre- 
paring to  defend  themselves  if  attacked. 

A  young  man  who  works  with  Street  youth 
In  San  Francisco  said  Malcolm  is  admired 
among  black  youth  "because  he  was  the  first 
to  tell  back  people  to  be  men.  and  not  pets 
begging  at  'massa's  table.'  " 

Many  of  the  nationalists  of  today  regard 
Malcolm  X  as  their  spiritual  father  and 
Ideological  progenitor.  He  articulated  a  dedi- 
cation to  blackness  as  a  cause  and  the  unity 
of  black  people  as  a  goal. 

A  Lo6  Angeles  nationalist  said  he  did  not 
believe  Malcolm  X  would  have  advocated 
violent  action  "until  the  people  were  ready, 
really  readv." 

He  added:  "There  ain't  no  way  you  can 
have  a  revolution  of  blacks  without  bring- 
ing in  the  middle  class,  and  they  Just  ain't 
ready  yet." 

It  is  this  kind  of  unity  that  the  national- 
ists are  working  for  today. 

If  this  goal  is  ever  achieved,  "we  will  then 
be  able  to  decide."  says  Ron  Karenga  of 
Watts,  a  nationalist,  "whether  we  want  inte- 
gration, separation  or  violent  revolution." 

Moderates  Still  Dominate  Here 

The  center  of  the  Negro  political  stage  of 
■Washington  is  still  held  by  the  racial  moder- 
ates In  the  Negro  community  despite  a  trend 
toward  black  nationalism  that  is  growing 
faster  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

"The  reason  why  Washington's  national- 
Ism  is  still  among  the  Howard  students  and 
not  on  the  streets."  one  nationalist  said,  "is 
that  Washington  hasn't  had  a  riot — yet." 

The  Washington  Post  survey  of  five  major 
cities — Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Detroit. 
Chicago  and  New  York — confirmed  the  view 
that  nationalism  rises  in  a  city  after  it  has 
had  a  major  racial  outbreak. 

At  Howard  University,  the  story  is  some- 
what different  from  the  story  on  the  streets. 
There,  the  university  administration  and  a 
coalition  of  students  and  faculty  members 
functioning  under  a  "black  power"  banner 
are  in  a  struggle  over  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  school  Howard  should  be. 

Future  "black  power  "  eruptions  in  Wash- 
ington seem  likely  to  come  from  the  Howard 
student  body,  which,  although  much  of  it  is 
middle  class,  has  made  a  strong  identifica- 
tion with  the  plight  of  lower-class  Negroes. 

"Washington  has  all  of  the  problems  that 
every  other  ghetto  has.  and  a  few  that  other 
ghettos  don't  have."  said  one  nationalist  ob- 
server who  said  he  did  not  understand  why 
there  was  not  much  more  black  nationalist 
acUvity  in  the  city.  The  "extra"  problems  to 
which  the  observer,  a  visitor  from  Watts,  said 
he  was  referring  were  the  lack  of  an  elected 
government  in  the  District  and  a  black  ma- 
jority In  the  population,  much  of  which  is 
poor  and  living  In  substandard  housing. 

Negroes  did  turn  out  in  large  numbers 
earlier  this  summer  when  H.  Rap  Brown,  the 
angry  SNCO  leader,  spoke  here,  but  Wash- 
ington Is  not  one  of  the  cities  in  which  SNCC 
claims  a  strong  following  at  this  point. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  25,  1967] 
The    Black    Revolutionaries — II:    Integra- 
tion:  A  Nearly  Forgotten  Goal 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

It  Is  more  than  13  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  separate  classrooms  for 
whites  and  Negroes  are  unconstitutional. 
That  decision.  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education, 
fueled  the  movement  against  segregation  in 
American  society. 

Now  the  clamor  for  integration  has  quieted 
in  the  black  communities.  The  black  na- 
tionalists have  taken  the  political  stage  with 
their  doctrine  of  racial  separatism. 

Central  United  Church  of  Christ  In  De- 
troit, the  only  known  black  nationalist 
Christian  church  in  the  Nation  worships  a 
black  Messiah.  Two  Sundays  after  the  De- 
troit riot,  this  is  what  the  pastor.  Rev.  Al- 
bert C.  Cleage  Jr.  told  the  congregation  about 
the  golden  door  of  integration: 

"There  is  no  escape  for  you,  and  when 
white  people  try  to  tell  that  good  niggers 
can  get  through  this  golden  door  of  inte- 
gration, don't  believe  It.  We  don't  even  want 
that  door,  because  that's  destroying  us." 

The  church  is  in  the  heart  of  the  area 
where  Detroit's  violence  erupted  last  July. 
The  membership  has  been  gaining  steadOy. 

Such  harsh  rhetoric,  barely  heard  a  half 
generation  ago.  has  become  a  new  political 
language  on  the  streets  of  black  America. 

Louis  H.  Mlchaux,  owner  of  National 
Memorial  African  Book  Store  and  a  black 
nationalist  In  New  York  for  more  than  30 
years,  believes  black  nationalism  Is  stronger 
than  ever  In  Harlem. 

Visits  to  five  cities — Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco.  Detroit.  Chicago  and  New  York — 
tended  to  confirm  this  belief. 

A  group  of  black  nationalists  were  Joking 
in  Harlem  one  evening.  One  of  them  quipped 
to  a  reporter: 

"If  I  had  integration  and  an  Edsel  and  I 
wanted  to  sell  one  of  them,  it  would  be 
easier  to  sell  the  Edsel." 

Floyd  B.  McKlsslck,  national  director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  has  turned 
his  back  on  integration  as  a  goal  for  Negroes. 

".  .  .  we  are  told  that  Negroes  must  be 
Integrated  Into  middle  class  white  schools," 
McKlsslck  says.  "In  other  words  they're  say- 
ing mix  Negroes  with  Negroes  and  you  get 
stupidity." 

McKlsslck  has  an  alternative  In  mind. 

"Maybe  a  school  committed  to  respect  the 
individual,  a  school  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  community,  a  school 
recognized  to  reflect  Its  faith  in  the  pupil 
and  the  parent  can  achieve  excellence — even 
if  that  community  Is  poor  and  black." 

Between  the  Supreme  Court  In  1954  and 
McKlsslck  In  1967.  a  great  gulf  has  grown 
in  this  Nation  between  blacks  and  whites. 

The  Rev.  Cleage,  during  a  Detroit  inter- 
view, used  one  apocalyptic  example  to  il- 
lustrate the  dramatic  shift  In  purpose  from 
integration  to  black  nationalism. 

It  happened  on  a  Sunday  in  Selma.  Ala- 
bama, and  Mr.  Cleage  wasn't  there,  but  he 
remembers  It  well.  The  Negroes  there  were 
planning  a  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery along  Highway  80. 

National  television  recorded  the  scene  as 
then-Gov.  George  C.  Wallace's  highway  pa- 
trolmen and  the  deputies  waded  Into  the 
marchers  and  beat  some  unconscious.  That 
night,  after  the  11  o'clock  news.  Mr.  Cleage 
suggests,  many  a  black  American  felt  he 
lived  in  an  enemy  land. 

That  Incident  does  not  stand  alone.  There 
was  the  murder  of  three  civil  rights  work- 
ers, two  white  and  one  Negro,  In  Philadel- 
phia, Miss.,  in  June,  1964.  There  was  the 
murder  of  four  little  girls  the  previous  Sep- 
tember in  the  dynamiting  of  Sixteenth  Street 
Baptist  Church  In  Birmingham,  Ala.  And 
there  were  still  other  Incidents  that  were 
emblazoned  by  the  television  tube  on  the 
national  consciousness. 


Such  episodes,  Mr.  Cleage  believes,  under- 
mined the  non-violent  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  "unmasked  the  white  man  to  the 
black  people  who  had  not  yet  grasped  the 
fact:  We  are  dealing  with  an  enemy  who  is 
not  going  to  accept  us  into  American  life." 

"Dr.  King  led  black  people  to  understand 
that  integration  could  never  come  to  pass. 
He  helped  black  men  to  understand  that 
'the  man'  is  an  enemy.  When  Dr.  King  said, 
'My  dream  has  turned  into  a  nightmare.'  he 
was  speaking  for  all  of  us." 

THE  LAST  picnic 

McKlsslck  now  calls  the  1963  March  on 
Washington  "the  last  piciiic"  of  the  inte- 
gration movement. 

Dr.  King's  dream,  was  that  one  day  the 
sons  of  slaves  and  the  sons  of  slavem.isters 
would  walk  hand  in  hand  in  Georgia  in 
peace  and  freedom. 

The  day  when  black  men  would  dare  to 
dream  such  dreams  In  public,  Mr.  Cleage 
said,  is  gone.  To  him,  there  is  a  different— 
and  more  realistic— vision:  A  black  nation 
controlling  its  own  destiny. 

Where  such  a  nation  should  be  depends  on 
what  black  nationalist  Is  speaking.  For  James 
Boggs  of  Detroit,  once  a  Marxist  and  now  a 
nationalist,  the  city  has  become  the  black 
man's  land. 

Boggs  is  one  of  the  leading  theoreticians 
of  the  black  nationalist  movement  In  Detroit, 
which  has  in  recent  years  become  a  leading 
center  of  black  nationalist  thinking  in 
America. 

Boggs  set  forth  his  theory  on  black  con- 
trol of  the  cities  In  an  article  published  in 
April  of  1966  in  Monthly  Review,  a  socialist 
magazine.  In  an  interview  recently.  Boggs 
said  he  stands  by  what  he  wrote  then : 

"America  has  already  become  the  danger- 
ous society.  The  Nation's  major  cities  are 
becoming  police  states.  There  are  only  two 
roads  open  to  it.  Either  wholesale  extermina- 
tion of  the  black  population  through  mass 
massacre  of  forced  migrations  on  to  reserva- 
tions as  with  the  Indians  ...  Or  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  major  cities  by  the  black 
majority,  mobilized  behind  leaders  and  orga- 
nizations of  its  own  creation  and  prepared 
to  reorganize  the  structure  of  city  govern- 
ment and  city  life  from  top  to  bottom.  .  .  . 
"But  the  war  Is  not  only  in  America's 
cities;  it  is  for  these  cities.  It  is  a  civil  war 
between  black  power  and  white  power,  the 
first  major  battle  of  which  was  fought  .  .  . 
between  18,000  soldiers  and  the  black  people 
of  Watts." 

The  city  Is  not  the  black  man's  land  to 
Milton  and  Richard  Henry,  also  of  Detroit 
The  two  brothers  are  advocates  of  separate 
states  for  blacks.  Milton  is  a  lawyer  and 
Richard  is  a  technical  writer  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

They  want  states,  five  of  them,  where  all 
black  people  can  relocat*  and  live  as  a  nation 
separate  from  whites.  They  list  such  South- 
ern states  as  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Georgia. 
Milton  Henry  postulates  that  black  people 
were  brought  to  America  as  slaves  against 
their  will.  When  the  Emancipation  Proclam.i- 
tion  was  signed  in  1863  by  President  Lincoln, 
Milton  Henry  says,  "black  people  w^ere  not 
asked  whether  they  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
this  thing  or  not." 

The  Henry  brothers  are  not  alone  in  the 
separate  state  doctrine.  The  Nation  of  Islam, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Muslims,  has  had 
as  its  goal  for  years  the  separation  of  blacks 
from  whites. 

Boggs  and  the  Rev.  Cleage  are  fighting  for 
black  people  to  control  those  areas  where 
they  now  are.  rather  than  a  new  and  separate 
area. 

"The  whit€  community  must  understand." 
Mr.  Cleage  said,  "that  they  have  to  assist 
m  the  transfer  of  power,  power  for  the  black 
community  to  govern  itself  and  control  its 
own  finances." 
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INFERIORrrY    COMPLEX 

The  nationalists  say  any  assumption  that 
Ne<^roes  benefit  from  closeness  to  whites 
undermines  black  pride  and  that  it  Incul- 
cates blacks  with  an  Inherent  Inferiority 
complex.  Leaders  of  the  movement  also  argue 
that  whites  have  treated  black  people  in  a 
cruel  manner  that  should  not  be  forgiven 
and  surely  not  forgotten. 

A  black  corporation  executive — not  a  na- 
tionalist activist — made  the  point  to  a  visit- 
ing reporter. 

He  is  a  top  man  in  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  firms.  He  had  Just  returned  from 
Europe  with  a  handsome  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  he  Invited  the  reporter  to 
examine. 

Beside  the  collection  In  the  executive's 
luxurious  Riverside  Drive  apartment,  there 
was  a  tiny  photograph  tacked  on   the  wall. 

It  showed  the  back  of  a  black  man  who 
had  been  savagely  lashed.  Behind  the  photo- 
graph was  a  written  explanation  that  the 
man  had  committed  a  minor  infraction  on 
a  Louisiana  plantation  in  the  middle  1800s 
stfid  wiis  lashed  across  his  back  49  times  with 
a  cat-o'-nlne  tails. 

The  Negro  executive  explained: 

"I  look  at  that  every  morning  before  I 
leave  for  downtown.  It  reminds  me  of  who 
I  work  for.  I  never  want  to  allow  myself 
to  be  lulled  Into  forgetting  who  'the  man' 
really  is." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1967] 

The   Black   Revolutionaries — III:    Police — 

Symbol  of  Oppression 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Always  it  is  the  police.  They  are  the  symbol 
of  oppression  in  black  America. 

"They  recruit  for  the  nationalist,"  .  .  . 
said  a  street  worker  in  Chicago. 

"All  it  takes  to  be  a  cop  in  this  town  Is 
a  lOth-grade  education."  said  a  nationalist 
in  Detroit.  "So,  during  the  riot,  you  had 
black  dropouts  out  there  battling  white 
dropouts." 

The  Chicago  street  worker  expanded  on 
what  he  meant  by  police  "recruiting"  for  the 
black  nationalists. 

"It's  the  way  the  cops  behave  that  con- 
vinces these  kids  that  the  white  man  Is 
the  devil;  they  see  what  the  cops  are:  crooks 
on  the  take  who'll  kill  a  black  man  for  run- 
ning a  red  light." 

It  goes  deeper  than  that.  Wherever  black 
men  believe  that  white  America  is  deter- 
mined to  kill  off  the  black  population,  those 
black  men  also  believe  the  police  are  the 
vanguard  of  the  extermination  movement. 

In  a  survey  of  five  cities.  The  Washington 
Post  found  a  conviction  spreading  in  black 
communities  *"  at  a  hard  line  against  Ne- 
groes is  being  drawn  in  America,  and  the 
police  man  the  ramparts  to  do  the  initial 
dirty  work, 

A  white  minister  in  Detroit  described  the 
arrest  procedure  of  black  people  doing  the 
rioting  there  as  "barbaric."  He  recounted  the 
experience  of  a  pregnant  woman  arrested  on 
a  looting  charge. 

She  was  told  to  "Jump"  from  the  police 
van,  as  other  prisoners  were  told  to  do.  She 
protested  and  was  forced  to  Jump  from  the 
van.  She  later  was  placed  in  a  cell  where  she 
miscarried.  The  minister  claims  her  screams 
for  aid  brought  no  response  from  the  police 
In  the  statlonhouse.  He  went  outside  and 
vomited. 

A  middle-class  Detroit  woman  who  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  police  behavior  at  the 
height  of  the  violence  said: 

"It  became  obvious  to  me  for  the  first  time 
In  my  life  that  the  business  of  the  police  in  a 
black  community  Is  genocide.  They  seem  to 
feel  a  need  to  kill  black  people.  Their  hatred 
was  unbelievable." 

A  boy  of  15  on  the  West  Side  of  Chicago 


was  asked  one  morning  by  a  reporter  what 
In  this  city  he  feared  and  disliked  most. 

He  said  It  was  the  thought  of  being  caught 
alone  on  the  street  at  night  by  two  white 
policemen. 

"That's  when  they  get  their  kicks,  and  I 
mean  kicks,"  the  youth  said. 

When  black  nationalist  revolutionaries 
speak  of  controlling  their  own  communities, 
they  are  speaking  principally  of  controlling 
the'  businesses  that  operate  there  and  the 
police.  As  long  as  the  businesses  remain 
white,  so  will  the  police,  a  nationalist  said. 

Black  teen-age  boys  in  several  cities  said 
they  believed  that  the  police  with  whom 
they  deal,  or  who  deril  with  them,  would 
never  behave  as  they  do  on  a  man-to-man 
basis  without  the  authority  of  the  state  and 
guns  on  their  hips. 

One  Chicago  policeman  had  a  gruff  re- 
sponse to  this  intimation  of  cowardice. 
"Those  kids  talk  tough,"  he  said.  "Not  one 
of  them  who  talks  all  the  time  about  police 
brutality  could  handle  me  or  any  other  cop 
one-to-one." 

A  street  worker  for  the  Chicago  Urban 
League,  describing  her  efforts  with  a  West 
Side  gang,  said  that  in  her  view  the  "police 
made  statements  not  worthy  of  mature  pro- 
fessionals" regarding  the  young  people  with 
whom  she  works. 

In  Chicago,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
city  in  the  survey — Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York  and  Detroit  were  the  oth- 
ers— the  black  community  lives  in  dread  of 
the  police. 

"The  way  they'll  do  a  man  is  something 
awful.  And  right  in  front  of  his  family,  his 
kids.  If  they  feel  like  it,  they'll  make  a  man 
feel  like  nothing  right  In  front  of  his  ow-n 
kids."  The  speaker  was  a  black  truck  driver 
who  had  overheard  a  conversation  a  reporter 
and  two  street  workers  were  having  at  a 
lunch  counter. 

"Warning,"  says  a  button  that  floats 
around  in  black  communities,  "your  local 
police  are  armed  and  dangerous." 

Few  who  have  lived  In  all-black  communi- 
ties seem  to  need  the  warning.  They  already 
believe  it. 

Part  of  a  poem,  "One  Way,"  by  Donald 
Ferguson,  a  young  Chlcagoan,  says: 

"A  god  was  begged, 
Yet  allowed  the  taking 
Away  at  the  end  of 
A  shotgun  muzzle. 
Harnessed   In  a  yellow-helmeted 
Coward's  grasp  of 
Authority." 

He  referred  to  the  life  of  Billy  Purr,  killed 
on  the  streets  of  Newark  while  running  away 
from  a  grocery  store  with  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  stolen  six-pack  of  beer. 

In  "Rivers  of  Blood.  Years  of  Darkness," 
Robert  Conot's  comprehensive  study  of  the 
violence  in  Watts  two  years  ago,  the  author 
quotes  a  Los  Angeles  policeman: 

"I've  been  waiting  all  my  life  for  some- 
thing like  this  to  happen.  I'm  gonna  make 
mincemeat  out  of  some  of  those  mother 
while  I've  got  the  chance." 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment (different  from  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment) recently  published  a  manual  for 
policemen  on  community  relations.  It  con- 
tains this  statement,  from  an  International 
City  Managers'  Association  ptiblication: 

"Today's  policemen  are  the  heirs  of  that 
frightful"  legacy  of  ill  will  built  up  over  many 
years— the  man  who  walks  the  street  bitter 
at  the  police  may  still  be  harboring  a  grudge 
of  forty  years'  standing.  .  .  ." 

And  here  is  the  statement  of  an  18-year-old 
from  Chicago.  Lest  he  be  misunderstood,  he 
WTote  down  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  police: 

"We  do  not  understand  why  the  police  offi- 
cers beat  us  and  locked  us  up.  They  knocked 
out  our  front  teeth,  and  yet  I  don't  hate 


them.  They  used  the  law  to  prove  their  point. 
We  think  ithe)  point  Is  to  prove  to  us  that 
he  Is  bad  and  he  wants  us  to  fear  him  .  .  . 

"We  realize  that  there  are  many  police,  but 
we  can  fight  them  like  we  fight  each  other. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  get  together  with  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  and  the  South  Side  would 
be  safe  for  you,  your  children  and  our 
brothers  and  sisters." 

The  anger  and  frustration  in  urban  ghettos 
have  many  causes,  but  the  actual  spark  con- 
sistently is  set  off  by  the  longstanding  mu- 
tual hatred  between  police  and  the  black 
community. 

The  woman  in  the  Chicago  candy  store  was 
speaking  of  that  hatred. 

"You  can  always  tell  when  something  bad 
happened  with  the  cops.  Angry,  very  angry, 
you  know,  the  people.  The  cops,  not  so  good. 
When  you  get  back  to  Washington,  tell  John- 
son— you  talk  to  Johnson? — anyway,  tell 
Johnson:  Find  a  way  to  fix  it  so  the  cops 
don't  make  people  so  mad.  Give  the  cops 
more  money,  maybe?  I  don't  know." 

Up  the  street,  a  young  father,  out  with  his 
son  for  a  walk,  was  asked  his  solution: 

"If  they  don't  get  those  bastards  out  of  the 
Negro  neighborhoods,  there's  going  to  be  a 
war.  I  look  at  them  and  feel  Uke  I  want  to 
kill.  Tell  you.  if  my  kid  comes  home  from 
school  and  tells  me  the  teacher  told  him  the 
policeman  is  his  friend,  that  teacher  is  going 
to  be  in  a  world  of  trouble  with  me." 

A  black  policeman  In  New  York: 

"I  ain't  got  no  whole  lot  to  say  to  you  be- 
cause I  don't  know  who  you  are.  only  who  you 
say  you  are.  but  I  will  say  this:  It  gets  harder 
all  the  time  to  be  black  and  a  cop.  'Very  hard, 
baby." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  27,  1967] 

The    Black    Revolutionaries — IV:    Ghetto 

View  of  Viet  War:   "Hexl,  No" 

The  old  woman,  many  times  over  a  grand- 
mother, had  seen  numerous  summers  on 
Chicago's  South  Side.  She  brushed  aside  a 
reporter's  questions  about  violence  in  the 
streets. 

"I  used  to  think  all  this  killing  and  cuttln' 
was  awful,  just  awful,"  she  said.  One  of  her 
eyes  was  covered  with  cataract.  She  fixed  the 
good  eye  on  the  visitor  to  her  stoop: 

"If  my  grandson  Is  going  to  die,  I'd  rather 
he  died  "right  here  on  this  street  and  not  olST 
in  somebody's  Veetnam."  He  ain't  got  no 
business  in  them  Chinese  folk's  backyard 
noway. 

"These  folks  in  Detroit  now.  All  that  burn- 
ing an"  lootin  an'  everybody  saying  folks 
shouldn't  be  violent.  How  you  goln'  tell  peo- 
ple, little  people,  not  to  be  violent  when  the 
whole  United  States  is  klckln'  them  little 
Chinese  so  awful.  Don't  make  no  sense,  none 
a  fall." 

An  orange  sun  was  slipping  below  the  Chi- 
cago skyline  and  the  woman  stared  at  it. 
Children  in  the  street  were  excited  by  a 
sportscar  and  swarmed  around  It. 

"Them  little  boys,"  the  old  woman  said. 
"Devils.  No  place  to  go  and  play,  nobody  to 
teach  'em  what  it's  all  about.  Mother's  on  the 
welfare,  you  know.  Poppa's  gone.  And  the 
young  men  can't  find  no  jobs  so  they  join 
the  Army  and  go  to  Veetnam.  Shouldn't  be 
no  black  folks  shootin'  no  brown  folks  for 
no  white  man.  We  been  killing  too  long  for 
the  white  man.  tha's  all.  I  seen  those  boys 
goin'  off  in  the  '42  war  to  kill  Germans  an' 
them  Japs.  I  watched  them  off  this  street 
when  they  went  off  to  Korea.  Now  they're 
goln'  to  Veetnam.  Black  folks  ain't  got 
nothin'  out  of  all  these  white  people's  wars. 
Nothin'  but  a  whole  lot  of  hell," 

It  was  not  the  first  bitter  black  reaction 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  where  more  than 
150.000  black  Americans  serve. 

In  Detroit,  the  black  community  speaks 
proudly  of  the  poetry  of  29-year-old  Norman 
Jordan.  He  has  tried  to  express  the  ghetto's 
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reeponse  to  the  war  In  a  poem  entitled  "Not 
This  Time,  Baby."  Here  U  an  excerpt: 

"Hell 

We  are  on 
To  you  whltey 
trying  to  off 
yellow  power 
with  black  power 
( killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone)  .  .  ." 

A  summary  of  black  community  reaction 
lo  the  war  would  contain  these  points,  made 
again  and  again: 

A  disproportionate  number  of  Negroes 
serve,  are  wounded  and  die  in  the  war. 

The  war  consumes  resources  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  needs  of  the  fxxar. 

The  war  Is  to  secure  "freedom"  for  Vietnam- 
ese not  enjoyed  by  blacks  In  the  United 
States. 

The  war  robs  the  black  community  of 
young  men  who  might  be  leaders  In  the 
struggle  for  equality. 

Also  cited  is  the  charge  that  the  war  is 
"practice"  of  weapons  and  techniques  that 
could  be  applied  in  the  event  of  a  black  up- 
rising in  the  cities. 

At  the  most  extreme  fringe  of  the  political 
spectrum,  among  the  radical  revolutionaries, 
the  war  Is  seen  as  part  of  a  worldwide  strug- 
gle against  the  aspirations  of  poor  nonwhltes 
for  self-determination.  In  that  respect,  it  Is 
linked  to  the  battle  for  control  of  the  cities. 

"I  figure  when  the  paratroopers  come  to 
Detroit  to  fight  me,  that's  that  many  fewer 
paratrooper*  that  can  mess  with  the  Viet- 
namese," one  radical  said. 

Some  black  nationalist  revolutionaries 
speak  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  battle 
at  home  as  the  same  struggle,  a  struggle 
against  the  white  man. 

"This  beast  must  be  stopj)ed.  The  Vietnam- 
ese are  doing  their  part  and  I  have  to  do 
mine,"  one  San  Francisco  revolutionary  said. 

But  black  feeling  against  the  war  Is  not 
confined  to  poor  people  or  revolutionaries. 
Among  middle  class  black  people  strong  sup- 
port of  the  war  la  difficult  to  find. 

Fran's  Restaurant  In  Harlem  is  the  eating 
place  of  the  black  elite — that  Is.  the  black 
elite  that  chooses  to  eat  In  Harlem  restau- 
rants. 

The  manager  at  Prank's  from  time  to  time 
runs  secret  polls  on  various  political  Issues. 

Lloyd  Von  Blaine,  the  manager.  Is  proud 
of  his  record.  His  poll,  for  example,  matched 
the  plurality  of  John  V.  Lindsay  in  the  1965 
mayorallty  election. 

The  latest  Frank's  poll  was  on  Vietnam. 
Approval  of  the  war:  1276.  no.  456,  yes.  Is 
the  U.S.  winning?  1107.  no,  406,  yes.  Should 
we  pull  out?  1041,  yes.  552.  no. 

One  young  radical  was  asked  why  so  many 
black  men  volunteer  and  reenllst  if  the  war 
Ls  unpopular  among  black  people. 

"Three  hots  and  a  cot."  was  the  answer. 
"■When  there's  a  decent  society  to  come  home 
to,  there  won't  be  very  many  black  guys  sign- 
ing up  for  Vietnam,  you  can  be  sure  of  that," 
the  young  man  s.ild. 

James  Bevel  of  Mobilization  for  Peace  In 
Vietnam,  s.iys  he  tells  black  youths  who  ask 
him  what  to  do  if  they  are  called: 

"When  Johnson  comes  to  get  you,  you  say, 
'I  won't  go.'  " 

Growing  in  popularity  among  radicals  Is 
Matt  Jones'  song.  "Hell,  No,  I  Won't  Go." 

One  of  the  last  bastions  of  black  civil 
rights  respectability,  the  NAACP.  is  heading 
for  troublesome  division  because  of  the  war. 
Its  New  York  Youth  Division  at  a  meeting 
recently  called  the  war  "morally  unaccepta- 
ble." That  statement  conflicts  with  the 
NAACP  neutral  position  on  Vietnam. 

The  Youth  Division  asserted  that  the  war 
Is  "a  pretense  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  get  blacks  to  close  ranks  and  retreat 
Into  the  bag  of  'loyalty'  while  their  position 
In  this  country  grows  intolerably  worse." 

One  widely  distributed  tract  on  the  war  Is 


an  Illustrated  primer  entitled  "Vietnam," 
which  is  of  highly  professional  editorial  and 
graphic  quality.  It  began  circulating  in  black 
neighborhoods  about  a  month  ago  and  does 
not  identify  the  sponsoring  organization. 

The  only  information  Is  of  the  artist,  T.  G. 
Lewis.  Its  message  is  pitched  In  a  simple, 
low-keyed  form. 

The  pamphlet  lists  the  many  black  leaders 
and  black  heroes— Martin  Luther  King,  Mal- 
colm X,  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Muhammad 
All  and  others — opposed  to  the  war. 

Showing  a  wounded  black  soldier,  it  says: 

"One  Negro  man  said:  'Why  should  I  fight 
for  a  country  that  has  never  fought  for  us?'  " 

It  asks  the  reader,  portrayed  as  black  on 
the  next  to  last  page,  to  decide  If  "the  war 
in  Vietnam — the  war  that  is  fought  In  your 
name — (will)  keep  on  killing?" 

There  is  no  price  tag  In  the  booklet.  A 
reporter  was  handed  one  In  a  Harlem  store, 
and  shown  one  by  a  nationalist  In  Chicago 
who  was  taking  up  a  collection  to  have 
5000  printed. 

The  black  nationalist  revolutionaries  have 
a  tendency  to  make  what  has  been  called 
"Vietnam  analogy."  It  was  heard  formulated 
this  way  in  Chicago: 

"McNamara  likes  to  say  reason  for  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Is  to  force  It  to 
halt  its  aggression  against  the  South.  White 
America  has  been  committing  aggression 
against  the  Nation  of  the  black  man  since 
1619.  If  bombing  cities  halts  aggression,  I'm 
willing  to  try  Chicago  and  New  York." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  1967) 
The  Black  Revolutionaries — V:   National- 
ists Woo  YOUNO 
(By   Robert    C.   Maynard  i 

In  the  muggy  air  of  a  Los  Angeles  Augttst 
night,  the  dozen  boys  stood  on  the  sidewalk. 
It  was  their  posture  that  wais  noticeable  at 
first  glance;  very  erect. 

They  were  questioning  each  other,  in  a 
Socratic  manner 

"What  is  a  man  without  values?"  a  youth 
In  a  Malcolm  X  sweatshirt  asked  another. 

"A  man  without  values  Is  a  man  that  Is 
unpredictable." 

"What  does  nationalism  demand?" 

"Nationalism  demands  study.  Show  me  a 
true  nationalist  and  111  show  you  someone 
who  studies." 

And  they  had  been  studying.  The  colloquy 
sounded  familiar.  The  building  before  which 
they  were  standing  is  the  headquarters  of 
US.  the  Los  Angeles  militant-mystical  black 
nationalist  organization  of  Ron  Karenga. 

Inside,  for  one  dollar,  a  visitor  could  pur- 
chase the  "Quotable  Karenga."  In  it.  he 
would  find  the  answers  to  all  of  the  questions 
the  young  men.  practically  all  of  whom  had 
"Afro"  haircuts,  were  asking  one  another. 

While  the  questions  went  on  outside,  and 
while  some  youths  practiced  karate  kicks  on 
the  sidewalk,  the  man  who  conceived  US  and 
runs  it  with  a  smiling  charm  and  firm  will, 
was  answering  the  questions  of  a  reporter. 

The  youths  outside,  he  said,  are  "the  young 
Simbas — Swahlli  for  'lions' — the  future 
leaders  of  a  strong  black  nation  of  America. 
His  chief  goal,  he  said,  Is  to  harness  the 
energy  of  the  youth.  He  succeeds,  he  claims, 
W'here  others  fall  because  he  challenges  them 
with  daring  and  courage,  while  other  groups 
seek  to  offer  an  undeslred  security. 

If  they  study  to  be  good  nationalists,  what 
do  they  study?  Do  they  read,  for  example, 
the  revolutionary  writings  of  Prantz  Fanon, 
the  late  Martinlquean  psychiatrist? 

"One  should  read  only  what  one  has  to 
read,"  Karenga  replied.  "If  I  have  read  It, 
I  will  reflect  It  to  them." 

Study  Karenga,  then,  and  you  have  studied 
what  is  important?  "Correct." 

What  Karenga  calls  the  "young  Slmbaa," 
and  what  a  Chicago  police  oflBcer  told  a  re- 
porter were  "a  bunch  of  no-good  bastards, 
all  of  "em."  is  that  group  of  black  youth 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  old. 


Such  non-natlonallst  organizations  as  the 
Urban  League  and  such  militant  groups  as 
SNCC  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  harness, 
as  Karenga  claims  he  can.  the  energies  and 
potential  of  that  age  group. 

The  officials  of  every  city  that  has  had  a 
major  violent  outbreak  say  that  the  youth 
In  that  group  are  the  principal  source  of 
energy  for  the  riot  once  It  gets  started. 

The  Washington  Post.  In  a  survey  of  five 
cities.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Detroit. 
Chicago  and  New  York,  found  no  organiza- 
tion that  could  claim  It  had  really  hit  upun 
a  formula  that  worked  for  large  numbers  of 
these  youth. 

Three  program.s  seem  distinctive,  but  rep- 
resentative of  the  nationwide  effort.  Those 
are  Karenga's  in  Los  Angeles,  Operation 
Bootstrap  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  street  pro- 
gram of  the  Chicago  Urban  League.  They 
are  listed  in  descending  order  of  revolution- 
ary zeal. 

Numbers  alone  make  the  14-  to  18-year- 
olds  Important.  In  1960.  40  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica's 22  million  Negroes  were  under  the  age 
of  19  and  it  is  estimated  today  that  halt  of 
the  black  population  Is  under  25. 

US,  Bootstrap  and  the  Urban  League  each 
has  different  approaches  and  different  pur- 
poses for  seeking  out  the  youth  of  the  ghetto; 

Karenga  makes  no  bones  about  it:  He  is 
trying  to  build  a  powerful  nationalist  orga- 
nization that  might  one  day  opt  for  violent 
revolution. 

Robert  Hall  and  Lou  Smith,  the  innovators 
of  Operation  Bootstrap,  designed  the  pro- 
gram as  a  model  for  a  possible  nationwide 
black  economy. 

The  Urban  League  is  trying  to  deal  with 
the  youth  of  the  black  community  where 
they  are,  and  In  Chicago  that's  mostly  in 
gangs.  What  the  street  workers  do  Is  attempt 
to  vmderstand  what  the  gang  youth  wants 
from  the  society  and  try  to  help  him  get  It. 

Smith  and  Hall  are  frightened.  They  see  a 
program  on  the  Immediate  horizon  in 
America. 

"It  is  not  too  far  off."  Smith  says  grimly. 
"I  don't  put  ovens  past  white  America  for  a 
minute.  What  with  technology,  there  Is  Just 
no  more  use  for  black  folks,  that's  all." 

To  Smith,  there  is  a  narrow  way  out:  If 
black  people  can  somehow  develop  economic 
Independence,  a  system  within  a  system,  that 
does  not  cost  whites  anything,  perhaps  black 
people  will  be  spared  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in 
Nazi  Germany. 

Wltliout  a  penny  of  Federal  money.  Boot- 
strap has  started: 

A  welfare  mothers'  league  that  organizes 
recipients  to  demand  their  rights  and  is 
often  consulted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance. 

A  training  center  that  teaches  computer 
programming.  sewing  and  automobile 
body  repair. 

A  black  arts  school  for  the  teaching  of 
dramatics,  with  emphasis  on  black  achieve- 
ment. 

A  dress  shop  that  features  African  styie 
dresses  and  men's  shirts  made  of  imported 
African  print  material. 

Smith  looks  to  the  day  when  the  Bootstr.ip 
model  is  operating  all  over  the  United  States 
and  black  enterprises  are  engaged  in  trade 
with  black  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Black  American  enterprises  would  import 
raw  materials  and  ship  back  finished 
products. 

Smith  also  strives  to  eliminate  prejudice 
among  whites  through  what  he  calls  "sensi- 
tivity sessions"  every  Thursday  evening. 

Whites  come  from  such  suburbs  of  Los 
Angeles  as  Beverly  Hills  to  engage  in  what 
Smith  and  Hall  describe  as  "frank  dialogue." 
Others  have  called  it  "bloodletting." 

"If  you  have  a  white  friend,  and  you  want 
to  remain  friends,  don't  go  together  to  one 
of  those  sessions"  warned  one  veteran  par- 
ticipant. 

Smith  says  the  purpose  of  the  sessions  is 
"to  soften  up  white  power.  They  still  con- 
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trol  the  economy  and  the  education  of  the 
country.  We  are  still  going  to  have  to  save 

whitey." 

The"  saving  of  a  whole  generation  of  black 
routh  is  the  task  to  which  the  Urban  League 
street  program  in  Chicago  Is  devoted. 

Gang  membership  figures  In  Chicago  are 
difflcuU  to  establish  because  the  gangs  rarely 
divulge  their  numbers.  The  largest  and  best 
tnown  is  the  South  Side  Blackstone  Rangers. 
Thev  have  gone  almost  wholly  "respectable" 
now',  what  with  anti-poverty  grants  and  a 
somewhat  successful  musical  revue,  "Oppor- 
tunity. Please  Knock."  produced  under  the 
direction  of  Oscar  Brown  Jr. 

One  youth  worker  at  the  Urban  League,  a 
w.xrm  and  matronly  woman,  asked  not  to  be 
Identified  by  name.  She  spoke  about  a  young 
man  named  David,  who  Is  18  years  old. 

"David  feel.s  like  he's  lost."  she  said.  "He 
doesn't  have  the  confidence  to  feel  he's  going 
to  get  out  of  his  bind.  He  feels  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  He  has  had  Jobs,  the  kind  of  Jobs 
that  have  been  degrading  as  far  he's  con- 
cerned." 

WANT    A    PLACE    TO    MEET 

David  is  the  leader  of  the  Disciples  in 
Englewood,  a  West  Side  neighborhood.  The 
Disciples,  whose  members  are  known  as  the 
Devil's  Disciples,  want  a  place  of  their  own 
to  meet  and  discuss  their  problems  and  to 
socialize. 

In  what  amounts  to  a  letter  to  the  older 
generation,  David  tries  to  explain  the  reason 
gangs  exist : 

"I  am  a  gang  fighter,  but  can  you  say 
that  your  son  is  any  better  than  me?  I  have 
three  years  of  high  school,  but  those  years  I 
have  learned  that  school  is  one  thing  but  life 
is  another.  My  life  is  the  Devils  ...  We  are 
few  but  we  fight  like  many.  Ours  is  not  to  rea- 
son why  but  to  Uve  and  fight  and  die.  We  are 
few  but  we  fight  like  many  ...  We  owe  our- 
selves one  thing  [and]  that  Is  seU  preserva- 
tion. This  is  a  dog-eat-dog  world." 

Ron  Karenga  thinks  the  gang  members 
have  a  future,  perhaps  for  the  very  reason 
the  poUce  of  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  feel 
they  have  none,  because  they  are  disaffected 
and  outside  the  fiow  of  society  and  have  no 
access  route  into  it. 

Karenga  tells  his  followers,  and  potential 
followers,  that  they  begin  to  become  men 
when  they  realize  the  system  was  designed 
to  work  against  them,  and  their  only  re- 
course Is  the  discovery  of  a  culture  and 
an  Identity  of  their  own  as  black  people. 

Although  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  he  speaks 
in  a  language  youths  like  David  easily  under- 
stand, 

SOMETHING  IS  WRONG 

"The  Christian  Is  our  worst  enemy."  Kar- 
enga says.  "Quiet  as  It's  kept,  it  was  a 
Christian  who  enslaved  us.  Quiet  as  it's  kept. 
it's  the  Christian  that  burns  us.  Quiet  as  It's 
kept.  It's  the  Christian  that  beats  us  down 
on  the  street;  and  quiet  as  it's  kept,  when 
the  thing  goes  down.  It'll  be  a  Christian 
that's  shooting  us  down.  You  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  If  the  Christian  is  doing  all 
this,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
Christianity." 

The  Davids  of  Los  Angeles,  wearing  their 
yellow  sweatshirts  with  pictures  of  Kar- 
enga or  a  lion  embossed  on  the  front,  know 
this  and  understand  It.  They  also  know 
Karenga's  "seven  criteria  of  culture" — my- 
thology, history,  social  organization,  political 
organization,  economic  organization,  crea- 
tive motif  and  ethos. 

Like  David,  they  are  ready  to  fight. 

"We  must  fight  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, race  pride  and  pursuit  of  black- 
ness," says  Karenga.  "We  must  believe  in  our 
cause  and  be  willing  to  die  for  it  and  we 
should  stop  reading  other  people's  literature 
and  write  our  own,  and  stop  pretending  rev- 
olution and  make  It." 

Though  Karenga's  organization  has  not  yet 


spread  beyond  Los  Angeles,  the  appeal  is  to  a 
national  following. 

In  Chicago.  David  Is  a  Disciple.  Karenga 
wants  the  Davids  of  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco.  Detroit  and  New  York  to  become 
young  Simbas — lions. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30.  1967) 
The  Black  REr\'OLUTi0NARrEs — VI:  Black  Na- 
tionalist Movement  Spawns  CuLTtrRAL  Re- 
vival 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

"Yet  do  I  marvel  at  this  curious  thing: 

To  make  a  poet  black  and  bid  him  sing" 

COUNTEE  CrLLEN. 

The  black  nationalist  movement  in  Amer- 
ica is  spawning  a  cultural  resurgence  that 
artists  and  writers  claim  may  surpass  any 
previous  period  of  artistic  activity  In  the 
black  community. 

And  black  nationalism  has  Invested  the 
arts  with  a  special  mission,  to  evoke  Images 
of  beauty  that  are  black  and  images  of  black- 
ness that  are  beautiful. 

The  quantity  of  activity  appears  to  be 
growing  in  every  city. 

In  Chicago,  a  group  of  black  artists  has 
created  a  mural  of  heroic  portraits  of  Negroes 
that  adorns  the  side  of  a  tenement  on  the 
South  Side. 

In  practically  every  large  city.  Journals  of 
black  poetry  and  prose  are  bing  published 
by  groups  of  black  nationalists. 

Organizations  in  several  cities,  among  them 
Washington,  plan  mural  walls  imitative  of 
the  Chicago  effort. 

The  creators  in  Chicago  as  well  as  those 
planning  walls  in  other  cities  say  the  walls 
will  be  gifts  to  the  poor  and  black  community 
in  exaltation  of  their  culture. 

The  nationalist  movement's  goal  is  a  sepa- 
rate political  and  cultural  Identity  for  Ne- 
groes. The  black  arts  movement  serves  the 
cultural  function  of  that  goal. 

Another  source  of  Inspiration  for  the  na- 
tionalist movement  Is  the  Black  Christian 
Church,  a  relatively  recent  development.  In 
Detroit,  for  example.  Central  United  Church 
of  Christ,  where  a  Black  Messiah  is  wor- 
shipped, has  nearly  1000  members  and  is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  25  to  30  new  adherents 
each  week. 

One  Institutional  development  the  black 
arts  movement  is  relying  on  is  the  black 
cultural  centers,  where  the  paintings  are 
displayed,  the  drama  and  music  performed 
and  the  poetry  read. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to 
have  such  a  center,  the  New  School  for  Afro- 
American  Thought. 

Gaston  T.  Neal.  one  of  the  directors,  said 
the  school  hopes  to  do  more  than  become  an 
luptltution  to  house  and  encourage  the  arts. 
"We  want  to  train  and  produce  black  minds," 
he  said. 

One  course  the  school  offers  covers  the 
subjects  of  who  black  people  are  In  relation 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  whether  black  Amer- 
icans are  a  caste  or  a  class,  "Revolution:  the 
world's  and  ours,"  Liberalism — "an  enemy  or 
an  asset."  all  under  the  general  title  of  "The 
Politics  of  Being  Black  in  Racist  U.S.A." 

Neal,  discussing  the  Negro  contribution  to 
American  culture  In  the  past  and  present, 
said: 

"If  they  used  all  of  their  IBM  machines  to 
try  to  add  up  the  achievement  of  black  cul- 
ture, the  machines  would  burst." 

He  argued  that  It  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
marvels  that  black  people  produced  artistic 
and  cultural  movements  in  the  midst  of 
racial  adversity. 

"If  we  didn't  have  an  inventor,  a  writer,  a 
musician  or  a  painter,  the  very  Idea  that  we 
survived  is  a  monument  in  itself,"  Neal  said. 
Roland  P.  Young,  appraising  the  growth 
of  black  nationalist  poetry  in  a  recent  issue 
of  San  Francisco's  "Journal  of  Black  Poetry," 
said  he  hoped  the  poetry  would  fulfill  the 
function  of  an  "image  thirst-quencher — a 
beautlfiU  black  self-image." 


He  quotes  poet  LeRol  Jones,  one  of  the  key 
figures  of  the  black  arts  movement,  on  the 
subject  of  black  poetry.  Three  lines  say: 

"Let  the  world  be  a  Black  Poem 
And  let  all  black  people  speak  this  poem 
Silently  or  aloud." 

Larry  P.  Neal.  another  of  the  popular  black 
nationalist  poets.  Ef>eaks  to  black  women: 

"Again  the  sea  unites  us 
As  we  couple  with  the  land  and  the  stars 

of  our  ancestors'  stars. 
Black  universe. 
Embrace  sky. 
Blackness.  Wholeness." 

Much  of  the  poetry  and  painting  which 
the  black  arts  movement  is  producing  is  the 
work  of  young  artists. 

By  contemporary  critical  standards,  much 
of  it  would  be  considered  crude,  but  these 
are  the  standards  by  which  the  artists  do 
not  wish  to  be  Judged.  Their  critics,  they 
say,  are  their  communities,  for  the  art  is 
part  of  the  internal  black  dialogue. 

In  the  visual  arts,  the  great  figure  for 
manv  black  artists — and  some  white  ones  as 
^•eu— is  Charles  White,  whose  work  Is  now 
being  exhibited  at  Howard  umverslty  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

James  A.  Porter,  director  of  the  gallery, 
said  recently  in  an  appreciation  of  White 
that  he  thinks  of  him  "as  the  artist  who, 
more  than  any  other,  has  found  a  way  of 
embodying  in  his  art  the  very  texture  of 
Negro  experience  as  found  in  life  In  Amer- 
ica." 

And  Neal,  speaking  of  White,  said: 
•He   holds  in  his  hands  the  mystique  of 
the  black  people." 

A  Chicago  poet.  Eugene  Perkins,  in  a  spirit 
reminiscent  of  the  praise  given  White,  said 
the  black  artist  of  today  should  feel  proud 
of  the  story  he  has  to  tell  of  his  people. 

"Where  we  came  from  and  how  we  got  to 
where  we  are."  said  Perkins,  "Is  a  story  of 
beauty  and  strength  that  we  need  feel  no 
shame  to  tell." 

The  spiritual  black  nationalist,  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon,  is  typified  In  the 
Rev.  Albert  C.  Cleage  Jr.  of  Detroit,  pastor 
of  Central  United  Church. 

He  preaches  the  doctrine  of  a  Black  Christ 
and  says  he  feels  on  solid  doctrinal  and  his- 
torical grounds. 

Speaking  of  white  Christians,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleage  says: 

"If  they  want  to  worship  a  Black  Christ, 
that's  their  business.  Christ  was  a  black 
man." 

The  parable  of  the  Children  of  Israel  trying 
to  escape  from  Pharaoh's  Egypt  Is  the  paral- 
lel he  used  for  black  people  trjrlng  to  gain 
control  of  the  territories  In  which  they  are 
In  the  majority. 

Alluding  to  the  pestilence  that  afflicted 
Egypt  when  Pharaoh  failed  to  allow  the  Is- 
raelites to  leave.  Cleage  made  the  connection 
for  his  congregation:  The  sermon  was  de- 
livered two  Sundays  after  the  Detroit  riot. 

Gracing  the  altar  of  the  church  is  the 
"Black  Madonna,"  a  mural  by  Glanton  Dowell 
of  Detroit. 

The  Madonna  Is  one  of  the  black  arts 
movement's  most  popular  pieces.  References 
to  it  are  made  by  artists  all  over  the  country. 
One  artist  assured  this  reporter  that  the 
Madonna  "will  change  your  concept  of 
Christianity." 

The  size  of  the  mural  and  the  exaggerated 
blackness  of  the  figures  contribute  to  its 
Impact.  The  Madonna  stands  18  feet  high 
over  the  altar  and  Is  nine  feet  wide.  Both 
Madonna  and  child  are  robed  In  white. 

For  many  years,  the  Negro  artist  In  America 
struggled  "over  the  question  of  whether  he 
was  first  an  arUst  and  then  a  Negro  or  first 
a  Negro  and  then  an  artist.  The  vanguard  of 
the  black  art  movement  today  Is  uneqtUv- 
ocal:  Black  first. 

The    generations    of    artists    before    them 
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were  seeking  to  define  themselves  and  their 
place  regarding  the  larger  world. 

C alien  waa  a  product  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance  movement  of  the  19208,  a  move- 
ment that  alao  produced  Langston  Hughes 
and  waa  the  generation  before  Richard 
Wright.  Those  men.  and  ultimately  James 
Baldwin,  spoke  to  white  and  black.  The  black 
arts  movement  today  Is  strictly  concerned 
with  speaking  to  black  people. 

The  artists  are  concerned  with  unifying 
black  people,  and  they  use  their  expression 
to  that  end.  As  Neal  put  it,  "art  that  does  not 
serve  the  cause  of  the  people  at  this  point 
Is  useless." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  1.  1967] 
The  Black  REVOLrrioNARiES:  Black  Nation- 
alist FictniE   or    1920's   Is  Honored 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 
The  clouds  and  sun  played  hide  and  seek 
over  San  Francisco.  It  was  cold  when  It  was 
the  sun's  turn  to  hide.  A  Saturday  morning 
crowd  of  about  50  waa  a  hardy  lot  that  had 
gathered  in  a  small  park  to  celebrate  Marcus 
Garvey  Day. 

Similar  celebrations.  In  which  thousands 
participated,  had  taken  place  in  Harlem  and 
dozens  of  other  black  communities  across 
the  Nation. 

They  were  honoring  Garvey  as  the  man 
who  brought  black  nationalism  to  America 
a  half  century  ago  and  who  Inspired  such 
leaders  as  Black  Muslim  Elijah  Muhammad. 
Malcom  X  and  a  host  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  to  most  Americans.  Marcus 
Ganey.  the  father  of  the  black  nationalist 
movement,  Is  a  virtually  unknown  figure. 

Three  decades  before  the  black  nationalist 
and  Muslim  movements  became  widely 
known  in  this  country.  Garvey  was  promul- 
gatmg  his  vision  of  Independence  and  sep- 
aration for  the  world's  black  people.  His 
movement  once  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful forces  in  black  America  and  was  known 
wherever  in  the  world  large  numbers  of  black 
people  lived. 

He  w^anted  to  form  a  nation  of  black 
people  In  Africa,  with  a  government  of  Ita 
own. 

"We  do  not  mean  a  government  that  wlU 
make  us  citizens  without  rights  or  subjects 
without  consideration.  We  mean  a  govern- 
ment that   places  our   race  in  control  .  .  ." 

Twenty-five  years  before  it  happened  for 
the  Jews,  he  w.vs  arguing,  in  essence,  for  an 
Israel  for  black  people. 

He  tried  to  make  such  a  homeland  In 
Africa,  but  the  move  failed.  He  conceded  at 
the  time  that  not  all  black  people  wanted  to 
repatriate  themselves,  but  he  was  fighting  for 
such  a  place  to  exist  for  those  who  might 
want  to  go  to  there. 

Marcus  Mozlah  Garvey  was  bom  on  Aug. 
17.  1887,  to  black  parents  In  the  little  village 
of  St.  Ann's  Bay  in  Jamaica,  British  West 
Indies. 

After  traveling  in  LaUn  America  and  Eng- 
land. Garvey  became  convinced  that  black 
people  were  being  exploited  by  whites  every- 
where and  that  they  needed  a  government 
and  a  territory  of  their  own. 

It  was  an  Egyptian,  Duse  Mohammed  All, 
who  helped  Garvey  to  cultivate  his  interest 
In  Africa,  but  It  was  an  American  who  In- 
spired Garvey  to  choose  the  United  States  as 
a  starting  place. 

Two  more  different  men  than  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  Marcus  Garvey  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  In  Negro  politics  of  the 
early  fKirt  of  this  century.  Garvey  was  un- 
compromising in  his  demand  for  black 
equality  In  the  world;  Washington  often  was 
called  "the  great  compromiser"  on  Negro 
rights. 

But  Garvey  said  he  read  Washington's 
autobiography,  "XJp  Prom  Slavery,"  and 
"then  my  doom — if  I  may  so  call  it — of  being 
a  race  leader  dawned  upon  me." 

The  year  then  waa  1914.  "My  brain  waa 


afire."  Garvey  said,  at  the  thought  of  "unit- 
ing all  the  Negro  peoples  of  the  world  into 
one  great  body  to  establish  a  country  and  a 
government  absolutely  their  own." 

After  forming  the  Universal  Negro  Im- 
provement Association.  Garvey  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1916,  amidst 
war  overseas  and  racial  turmoil  In  America. 
A  great  Negro  exodus  from  the  Southern 
farm  to  the  Northern  city  was  in  progress. 
Between  the  boll  weevil  and  the  racists,  life 
In  the  South  was  becoming  untenable  for 
many   Negroes. 

The  weevil  was  eating  the  cotton  faster 
than  the  farm  hands  could  pick  It,  and  the 
racists  were  lynching  more  than  ever.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cities  were  calling  for  cheap 
and  unskilled  labor  to  meet  the  Industrial 
demands  of  the  war. 

Several  cities  were  In  the  throes  of  race 
riots,  the  bloodiest  of  which  was  at  East  St. 
Louis,  ni. 

The  state  of  morale  of  the  Negro  was  at  a 
low  point.  Soldiers  back  from  fighting  a  war 
for  democracy  In  Europe  ran  serious  risk  of 
death  or  Injury  for  failure  to  observe  the 
caste  system  in  the  South. 

It  was  Into  this  kind  of  America  that  a 
pudgy  28-year-old  Jamaican  came  with  the 
rallying  cry  of  "Up.  you  mighty  race!" 

After  some  organizational  difficulties,  Gar- 
vey had  a  growing  UNIA  movement  In  the 
United  States  by   1920. 

Negro  World.  Garvey's  newspaper,  was  one 
of  his  chief  organizational  instruments.  It 
was  widely  read  and  widely  quoted  at  the 
time. 

Unlike  other  Negro  publications,  It  re- 
fused to  accept  advertisements  for  skin  light- 
eners  and  hair  stralghteners  on  the  ground 
that  such  products  were  degrading. 

Garvey's  most  widely  known  enterprise 
was  a  steamship  line.  It  ultimately  led  to 
his  downfall  and  shook  the  faith  of  his 
many  followers  in  "Black  Moses,"  as  he  was 
later  to  be  called, 

Garvey  said  he  had  two  purposes  In  creat- 
ing the  Black  Star  Line,  as  the  steamship 
firm  was  known.  First,  he  wanted  Negroes  to 
gain  the  experience  and  earn  the  profit  from 
a  large  enterprise.  Secondly,  he  saw  the  line 
as  the  beginning  of  a  communication  system 
among  black  people  the  world  over. 

"The  Black  Star  Line  Corporation,"  Garvey 
once  said,  "presents  to  every  black  man, 
woman  and  child  the  opportunity  to  climb 
the  great  ladder  of  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial progress." 

He  and  other  Black  Star  officials  sold  more 
than  $600,000  In  stock  In  one  year,  promis- 
ing "large  profits  and  dividends,"  which 
would  be  earned  for  stockholders  "even  whilst 
they  will  be  asleep." 

His  detractors  charge  that  that  Is  precisely 
what  Black  Star  Investors  were — asleep.  The 
enterprise  was  a  total  disaster,  financially 
and  politically. 

Seven  years  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  and  three  years  after  he  had  reached 
his  zenith.  Marcus  Garvey  was  convicted  of 
mall  fraud  in  connection  with  Black  Star 
dealings. 

His  other  dream,  that  Liberia  would  be 
hospitable  to  Negro  American  colonists,  also 
dissolved  when  the  West  African  government 
said  Garveyltes  would  not  be  welcome  there. 
Garvey  charged  the  Liberlans  had  been 
pressured  by  European  governments. 

Appeals  of  his  conviction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  having  failed,  Garvey  entered  the  Fed- 
eral Penitentiary  at  Atlanta  on  Feb.  18.  1925, 
nine  years  after  coming  to  the  United  States 
with  a  dream  of  black  liberation. 

"Garvey  is  a  Negro,  but  even  a  Negro  Is 
entitled  to  have  the  truth  told  about  him." 
So  observed  the  New  York  Evening  Bulletin 
m  an  editorial  after  Garvey  was  Jailed;  no 
longer  was  his  guilt  so  certain  In  the  minds 
of  critics  and  editorial  writers. 

He  did  not  serve  his  full  term  of  five  years, 
but  was  exiled  to  Jamaica  Instead. 


Among  the  black  nationalists  of  today, 
Garvey  la  honored  as  the  man  who  articu- 
lated the  basic  tenets  of  black  nationalism. 

He  died  in  London  on  June  10,  1940,  hav- 
ing lived  to  see  all  but  the  barest  bones  of 
his  organization  collapse. 

There  is  today  an  ironic  footnote  to  Gar- 
vey's life.  It  was  his  movement  that  created 
the  public  pressure  for  changing  the  word 
Negro  from  a  lower  case  to  an  upper  case 
spelling.  It  was  a  move  that  began  in  1920 
and  was  almost  universally  accepted  by  1929. 

Today,  the  black  nationalists  who  preach 
the  concepts  Garvey  preached  reject  the 
word  Negro  as  derogatory,  preferring  to  be 
called  black. 
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CRIME:    A  GROWING  MALIGNANCY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  magazine  Nation's  Business  for 
October  1967,  contains  an  article  on 
page  85  entitled  "The  Bitter  World  of 
the  Policeman"  that  I  believe  can  profit- 
ably be  read  by  everyone. 

It  deals  with  the  ever-increasing  break- 
down of  respect  for  law  and  order  in  this 
country,  and  with  the  growing  diflBculties 
our  police  officers  are  facing  in  dealing 
with  crime.  It  makes  the  shocking  state- 
ment about  Washington  that,  if  the  pres- 
ent trend  is  not  halted,  "the  Capital  of 
the  free  world  may  soon  rank  first  in 
crime." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  situation  that 
we  ignore  at  our  peril.  Court  decision.s 
have  so  tied  the  hands  of  police  ofBcers 
that  they  are  hamstrimg  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.  In  many  cities  police 
departments  now  have  to  spend  so  much 
time  overseeing  demonstrations  that 
they  have  Uttle  time  left  for  preventing 
crime  or  dealing  with  it  after  it  has 
happened. 

Many  police  officers  feel  that  they  have 
been  let  down  by  the  community  and 
the  courts.  Last  year,  according  to  the 
FBI,  57  policemen  were  murdered  while 
carrying  out  their  daily  duties.  This  is 
a  serious  and  appalling  situation.  It  is  a 
mahgnancy  that  threatens  the  very  basis 
of  our  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  BriTER  World  of  the  Policeman 

For  $5,000  a  year— a  little  more  In  some 
places  and  less  In  others — you  can  get  a  Job 
that  will: 

Let  you  work  poor  hours  In  unpleasant 
surroundings. 

Subject  you  to  charges  of  brutality. 

Allow  you  to  be  Jeered — and  perhaps 
mauled — while  dealing  with  the  irresponsible, 
the  criminal  or  the  racist. 

Let  you  risk  your  life  helping  to  quell  a 
riot. 

Yet,  tie  your  hands  by  court  decisions. 

More  and  more  across  America  today  this 
is  the  bitter  role  of  the  policeman.  In  an 
Increasing  number  of  cities  police  recruiting 
is  a  serious  problem.  Police  departments  are 
undermanned.  Young  police  officers  are 
quitting  in  great  numbers.  Older  ones  wish 
they  could. 

Police  morale  is  sinking  alarmingly. 

The  policeman  feels  that  the  community  is 
not  behind  him,  the  press  Is  generally  against 
him  and  that  he  haa  been  abandoned  by  the 
courts. 

In   a    csivll   disturbance — a   race   riot,  for 


jpstance— the  police  force  is  your  first  line  of 
defense,  the  preserver  of  law  and  order. 

Americans  are  beginning  to  worry  about 
the  future  of  law  and  order  as  well  as  the 
terror  and  tone  of  recent  court  decisions. 
Prominent  Jurists  are  speaking  out.  Police 
administrators  are  disturbed.  The  business- 
man has  a  lot  at  stake  and  he's  worried. 

HOW   MUCH  BRUTALPTT? 

Hardly  a  race  riot  In  the  country  Is  not 
followed  by  cries  of  police  brutality.  Is  it 
justified?  Undoubtedly  some  cases  are.  How- 
ever charges  of  police  brutality  are  so  com- 
mon now  the  FBI  has  ceased  to  compile  them 
for  routine  release. 

A  few  recent  years'  statistics  tell  a  reveal- 
ing story.  

In  fiscal  1963  the  FBI  investigated  1.376 
complaints  of  police  brutality  stemming 
from  possible  civil  rights  violations.  Twelve 
Indictments  were  returned  resulting  in  four 
convictions.  In  1964  there  were  1,592  com- 
plaints resulting  in  16  Indictments  and  four 
convictions. 

And  in  1965  the  FBI  handled  1,787  com- 
plaints which  developed  into  13  Indictments 
and  six  convictions. 

After  the  New.ark  riot  a  suit  was  filed 
against  the  local  police  department  charg- 
ing a  long  and  continuing  pattern  of  police 
brutaUty.  It  asked  that  the  department  be 
placed  In  receivership  and  that  a  special 
"master"  be  appointed  with  full  administra- 
tive power  over  its  affairs. 

Some  200  affidavits  from  Negroes  claiming 
various  kinds  of  mistreatment  were  com- 
piled In  favor  of  the  lawsuit.  But  the  affidavits 
were  kept  secret. 

The  New  York  Times  wondered  editorially: 
"How  can  police  officials  be  expected  to  cor- 
rect abuses  when  no  complaints  are  filed?" 
The  newspaper  suggested  that  the  police- 
mans  predicament  was  due  some  considera- 
tion from  the  Negro  community.  As  It  put  it, 
"If  some  police  lash  out  Indiscriminately 
at  anyone  with  a  black  skin,  so  do  some 
Negroes  hurl  abuse,  rocks,  bottles  and  even 
bullets  at  anyone  with  a  white  skin — es- 
pecially when  he  Is  in  uniform." 

Last" month  in  Milwaukee,  city  police  were 
subjected  to  four  hours  of  indignity  and 
abuse  in  the  City  Hall  headquarters  of  Mayor 
Henry  W.  Maier  while  a  group  of  racial  dem- 
onstrators wrecked  his  office. 

Qulnn  Tamm.  a  retired  assistant  director 
of  the  FBI  and  now  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
says: 

"Placing  the  blame  on  the  police  is  an 
easy  answer,  but  a  grossly  unfair  one.  Tlie 
police  are  not  responsible  for  the  social  con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  crime  nor  is  It 
within  their  direct  purview  to  alleviate  these 
conditions.  The  mission  of  the  police  is.  in 
theory,  a  simple  one — enforce  the  law.  This 
does  not  mean  some  of  the  laws  some  of  the 
time,  but  all  of  the  laws  all  of  the  time. 

"When  professional  aerltators  such  as  H. 
Rap  Brown  and  Stokcly  Carmichael  can.  with 
impunity,  direct  their  followers  into  burning 
and  looting  and  guerrilla  warfare,  law  en- 
forcement In  our  nation  has  reached  a  crisis 
of  utmost  gravity." 

The  serious  fact  is.  however,  that  some 
police  with  slum  beats  today  turn  their  heads 
when  crime  is  committed  rather  than  suffer 
the  inevitable  Insults  and  injury  that  would 
result  if  the  law  were  enforced. 

Last  year,  according  to  FBI  figures,  57 
policemen  were  murdered  in  the  performance 
of  duty. 

Among  the  442  persons  Involved  In  the  kill- 
ing of  police  officers  since  1960.  67  per  cent 
had  prior  criminal  convictions  and  69  per 
cent  had  received  leniency  in  the  form  of 
probation  or  parole  on  at  least  one  of  the 
prior  convictions. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  among  those 


concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  policeman. 
He  Is  particularly  worried  over  conditions 
in  the  Washington  police  department  whose 
officers  are  having  to  cope  with  a  skyrocket- 
ing rate  of  crime. 

The  nation's  capital  In  1957  ranked  twelfth 
among  16  cities  of  comparable  size  in  the 
Incidence  of  crime.  It  now  has  been  cata- 
pulted into  second  place.  If  the  trend  is  not 
reversed,  the  capital  of  the  free  world  may 
soon  rank  first  In  crime. 

COMPLAINTS    IN    PRIVACT 

Senator  Byrd  called  in  some  50  Washing- 
ton policemen  In  the  privacy  of  his  office  to 
hear  their  side  of  the  story.  It  was  much  the 
same:  Not  enough  backing  from  the  com- 
munity and  press,  unfair  charges  of  police 
brutality  and  court  decisions  which  ham- 
string them  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

Says  Senator  Byrd,  "As  the  policeman  con- 
tinues to  be  subjected  to  unfounded  and  \m- 
just  charges,  as  he  continues  to  have  to 
make  his  arrests  and  maintain  them  In  the 
face  of  a  hostile,  abusive,  violent  mob.  as 
long  as  he  has  to  continue  to  put  his  life 
In  great  danger,  feeling  that  he  does  not 
have  the  support  or  the  appreciation  or  the 
thanks  of  his  superiors,  the  press,  the  com- 
munity, the  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  courts,  he  is  going  to  be  less  likely 
to  want  to  be  a  policeman." 

"They  are  subjecting  their  persons  to  the 
hazards  of  police  work  in  vain  and  they 
are  experiencing  the  ridicule  of  the  com- 
munity, as  a  result  of  the  e.xtreme  leniency 
of  the  courts."  Senator  Byrd  charges. 

"The  police  feel  that  it  Is  a  vain  thing  to 
arrest  a  man  for  rape,  and  take  him  in,  only 
to  find  that  he  was  arrested  last  month  for 
rape  and  turned  loose  back  on  the  streets." 

WHILE    CRrMES    CO    UNPUNISHED 

Police  are  having  to  cope  more  and  more 
with  demonstrations  of  every  conceivable 
nature  that  all  too  often  turn  into  civil  dis- 
turbances. They  spend  increasingly  more  of 
their  time  overseeing  demonstrations  and 
less  in  thwarting  crime. 

Dozens  of  Washington  police  are  giving 
virtually  full  time  to  pickets  marching  past 
the  White  House.  They  were  called  upon 
recently  to  quell  a  disturbance  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  demonstrators 
Illegally  crashed  the  chamber  to  protest  leg- 
islation. And  they  were  summoned  in  force 
to  maintain  order  in  a  crowd  of  welfare 
recipients  who  descended  on  Washington  to 
oppose  legislation  to  make  them  work  or 
take  Job  training  to  stay  eligible  for  relief. 
The  right  of  assembly  is  being  abused. 
And  the  courts  are  frequently  blamed  for 
letting  this  happen. 
•  At  a  recent  meeting  the  Chief  Justices  of 
45  states  parsed  a  resolution  scoring  tlic 
"malignant  growth  of  disrespect  for  and 
disobedience  of  law,  which  in  this  year  has 
culminated  in  unprecedented  lawlessness 
and  mob  violence." 

The  Justices  called  for  a  reappraisal  of 
the  laws  and  procedures  which  affect  the 
t£i6k  of  the  policeman,  the  prosecutor  and 
the  courts  In  their  effort  to  protect  society. 
Leading  law  enforcement  officials  claim 
Supreme  Covirt  decisions  over  the  post  few 
years  heavUv  favor  the  crUninal  and  are 
inaklng  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obUln 
convictions.  This  Ls  especially  so  In  the  case 
of  stringent  restrictions  imposed  on  police 
methods  of  obtaining  confessions. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  re- 
cently, the  hard-hitting  New  York  District 
Attorney,  Frank  Hogan,  asserted  that  these 
restrictions  have  "significantly  Increased  the 
chances  that  a  crimmal  wiU  escape  Judg- 
ment." 

Senate    Minority    Leader    Everett   Dirksen 

says: 

"Never  in  our  history  have  our  people 
been  so  threatened.  Never  before  has  civil 
discipline    been    so    lax.    Never    before    has 


leadership  been  so  lacking.  The  law  must  be 
enforced.  The  great  failure  of  our  society  Is 
Its  Inabllltv  to  maintain  law  and  order." 

Judge  wiirren  E.  Burger  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
lieves that  the  present  court  system  has 
grave  flaws  and  that  law-abiding  citizens  are 
becoming  embittered  and  frustrated 

WHY  CRIME  RATE  IS  SO  HIGH 

He  says  the  criminal  defendent  In  the 
United  States  is  offered  more  procedural  pro- 
tection— such  as  suppressed  evidence  and 
dismissal  of  charges  because  of  technicalities 
in  conducting  searches  and  making  arrests — 
than  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Ta  Judge  Burger's  opinion,  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  crime  rate  In 
most  countries  Is  lower  than  ours.  Sweden, 
for  Instance,  with  a  population  of  eight 
million,  has  about  20  murders  a  year.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  with  one  tenth  Sweden's  popu- 
lation, has  eight  times  as  many  murders. 

Where  have  we  gone  wrong?  Perhaps  Evelle 
Younger,  former  California  superior  court 
Judge  and  now  district  attorney  for  Los 
Angeles  county,  says: 

"Many  Americans  regularly  and  openly 
disobey  "laws  they  don't  like.  The  traditional 
methods  of  seeking  changes  in  the  law  by 
urging  legislative  action  seems  old-fashioned. 
We  have  been  sophisticating  law  and  morality 
out  of  existence." 

Much  of  the  racial  trouble  today,  he  leels, 
is  brought  on  by  those  who  convince  Negroes 
they  can  achieve  all  their  demands  simply  by 
threatening  a  riot.  And  the  blame  rests  not 
only  on  racial  demagogues  but  on  govern- 
ment officials  as  well. 

On  this  subject.  Professor  Fred  E.  Inbau  of 
the  Northwestern  University  Law  School  and 
president  of  Americans  for  Effective  Law  En- 
forcement, observes: 

"The  philosophy  of  excuse  and  Individual 
unrestraint  is  prevailing  too  often  in  govern- 
ment. We  have  the  fuzzy  idea  that,  because 
an  individual  is  poor  or  socially  deprived,  we 
ought  to  overlook  his  criminaUty.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  notion  that 
people  have  responslbUitles  as  well  as  rights. 
"The  Supreme  Court  has  contributed  to 
this  by  overemphaslzmg  Individual  rights. 
But  clvU  liberties  are  meaningless  unless  you 
can  exercise  them  in  a  safe,  stable  society." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO   SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
DURING   ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  c(5hsent  that  the 
Vice    President   be    authorized    to    sign 
duly  enrolled  bUls  during  the  adjourn- 
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meat  of  the  Senate  until  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  I  move  to  adjourn,  would 
the  Chair  kindly  state  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  2171,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  Monday  ne.xt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  lat  2 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  16, 
1967,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  12,  1967: 

District  op  Columbia  Council 

John  Walter  Hechlnger,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  for  the  term  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1969. 

Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  for  the  term  expiring 
February  1,  1969. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  for 
the  terms  Indicated: 

TERMS    EXPIRING    PEBRUARY     1.     1968 

Margaret  A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

J.  C.  Turner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

TERM    EXPIRING    FEBRUARY     I,    1969 

John  A.  Nevlus,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TERMS  EXPIRING  FEBRUARY  1.  1970 

St.^nley  J.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  S.  Thompson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Polly  Shackleton.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  October  12.  1967: 

SoLicrroR  General  of  the  United  States 
Erwin   N.    Griswold.    of   Massachusetts,   to 

be  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

U.S.  District  Judges 

Lawrence  A.  Whipple,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

Juan  B.  Pernandez-Badillo.  of  Puerto  Rico. 
to  be  US.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Damon  J.  Keith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

William  A.  Meadows,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Calvin  K.  Hamilton,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Yoshimi  Hayashi.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Guy  W.  Hixon,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Manuel  Norat,  a  Great  Hair  Stylist 


accomplishments.  They  are  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  his  State, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    AL.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
m  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Journeymen 
Barbers,  Hairdressers.  Cosmotologists, 
and  Proprietors  International  Union  of 
America.  AFL-CIO  held  the  1967  all- 
American  barber  spectacular  and  first 
annual  USA.  championships  in  men's 
hairstyling.  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  an  Alaska  man.  Manuel  Norat  of 
Anchorage,  won  fourth  place  in  the  open 
free  style  international  competition.  In 
this  competition  Mr.  Norat  competed 
with  barbers  from  around  the  world.  He 
is  the  first  from  Ala.ska  to  achieve  such 
an  honor.  The  49th  State  is  fortunate  to 
have  such  fine  representation.  We  are 
•  indeed  proud  of  his  achievement.  The 
winner  of  the  championship  was  Mr. 
Daniel  Ruidant  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Norat  will  be  making  a  further 
contribution  to  Alaska  and  to  men's  hair- 
styling.  He  has  been  designated  as  a  su- 
perior hairstylist  qualified  to  conduct  ad- 
vanced training  classes  for  barbers.  This 
November  he  will  begin  the  first  classes 
of  tb.is  kind  in  Alaska.  Conducted  by  the 
Journeymen  Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Cos- 
motologists. and  Proprietors  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  this 
training  will  upgrade  the  skills  of  the 
profession  in  Alaska. 

Not  only  is  Manuel  Norat  a  great  hair 
stylist:  he  is  a  distinguished  Alaskan  and 
American,  and  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

I  congratulate  Manuel  Norat  on  these 


Mrs.  D.  W.  Bond,  of  Jackson,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  longtime  farm  leaders  of 
my  district  passed  away  last  Friday. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Bond,  of  Jackson,  has  led 
a  life  of  dedication  to  her  community  and 
to  her  State  and  to  the  farming  people 
everywhere.  She  was  86  years  old  when 
she  died,  yet  she  has  been  active  in  the 
Madison  County  Farm  Bureau  until  quite 
recently. 

Mrs.  Bond  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Madison  County  Farm  Bureau,  and 
has  been  its  secretaiy  and  a  director 
since  its  beginning.  She  had  been  on  the 
board  of  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
ever  since  it  was  founded. 

In  1924,  she  was  chafrman  of  the 
Women's  Department  of  T?ennessee,  and 
promoted  farm  women  throughout  the 
State.  She  served  as  director  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Rural  Health  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, the  Southern  Region  of  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Women,  Tennessee 
Mental  Health  Association,  Tennessee 
Library  Committee,  and  various  commit- 
tees and  boards  in  west  Tennessee  and 
the  State. 

"Progressive  Farmer  "  magazine  named 
her  the  "Woman  of  the  Year"  in  1945, 
and  she  has  been  recognized  throughout 
the  South  and  the  Nation  by  awards. 


certificates  of  achievement,  and  recogni- 
tion and  other  honors. 

She  was  one  )f  the  early  organizers  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Mid-South  Cotton 
Growers  Association. 

The  people  of  Jackson,  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  are  deeply  saddened  at  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
women  leaders,  one  who  devoted  her  life 
to  rural  improvement. 


The  Great  Accomplishments  of  Ray 
Charles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  that  during  the  summer, 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  formally  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  Ray  Charles  Day 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  view  of  the  in.spira- 
tional  way  in  which  he  ha.s  overcome 
handicaps.  I  am  delighted  that  he  was 
given  this  recognition.  His  great  success 
in  the  world  of  entertainment  is  well 
know'n,  but  it  is  less  well  known  that 
despite  his  own  blindness,  he  has  found 
time  to  participate  in  various  charitable 
endeavors. 

Ray  Charles  is  chairman  of  the  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  Foundation,  raising  funds 
for  research  for  this  thus  far  incurable 
blood  disease,  and  has  assisted  the 
Christmas  Seal  Foundation.  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Children's  Asthma  Research. 
United  Way.  the  Heart  Association  and 


Armed  Forces  Radio  Service,  and  has 
<Tiven  concerts  to  our  servicemen. 
"  Born  to  poverty  and  blind  since  the 
a"e  of  seven,  Ray  Charles  has  conquered 
handicaps  which  would  have  floored  any 
person  except  the  most  indomitable.  He 
has  used  his  natural  talents  and  has 
honed  them  to  a  sharp  perfection. 

He  has  many  imitators,  but  none  can 
match  the  individuality  of  his  style. 
Frank  Sinatra  has  aptly  referred  to  him 
as  "the  giant  of  our  profession." 

The  pain  of  his  early  life  and  the 
hardships  he  has  overcome  are  part  of 
the  Ray  Charles  sound.  The  t*rm  "soul 
singing"  seems  to  have  been  coined  for 

him.  ^     ... 

He  now  lives  on  the  west  coast  with  a 
lovely  wife  and  three  fine  sons  who  he 
cannot  see  physically.  However,  Ray 
Charles  has  a  sixth  sense  which  is  like 
an  inner  eye  with  which  he  can  see  more 
deeply  than  many  of  us  who  lack  his  sen- 
sitivity. I  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  him  many  more  years 
of  satisfaction  and  soUd  accompUsh- 
ment. 

"Horizons  in  Science  and  Technology": 
Address  by  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Jr.,  at  Georgetown  University 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNGRESSioN.'\L  RECORD  the  remarks 
made  bv  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker!  before  the  Middle  East 
Institute's  annual  meeting  at  George- 
town University,  Friday,  September  29, 
1967.  The  subject  of  the  address  is 
"Horizons  in  Science  and  Technology." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Horizons   in   Science   and   Technology 
(By  Senatob  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.,  before 

Middle     East     Institute,     at     Georgetown 

University,  September  29,  1967) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  today  a  problem  which  is  of 
vital  concern  to  all  of  us  here,  bringing  peace 
to  the  troubled  Middle  East. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  presents 
a  unique  opportunity  and  challenge  to  peace- 
loving  men  throughout  the  world.  Rarely  in 
history,  I  suppose,  has  such  great  effort  been 
given  "by  so  many  men  and  nations  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  a  conflict  between 
nations  as  has  been  expended  over  the  Middle 
East.  In  tlie  United  Nations  and  in  the 
governments  of  a  dozen  countries  around 
the  world  there  have  been  efforts  t-o  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problems  and 
attritions  which  plague  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries.  Unfortunately  no  solution  has  yet 
been  found. 

Solving  our  problems  by  peaceful  means 
will  suffer  a  severe  setback  IX  we  fall  in  the 
Middle  East.  Thus,  the  opportunity  and 
chnllenge  to  use  every  means  at  our  disposal 
to  find  a  workable  solution  to  these  problems 
are  tremendous. 

I  firmly  believe  that  It  the  people  ot  the 


Middle  East  can  be  provided  an  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  prosperity  of  the  more  broadly 
developed  world,  the  stresses  and  strains 
which  have  produced  three  costly  wars  In 
recent  years  wlU  be  greatly  reduced. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  are  not  unmind- 
ful! of  this  awesome  responsibility  or  of  the 
conditions  which  have  created  the  conflict. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  key  to 
the  dispute  lies  In  the  chronic  shortage  of 
fresh  water  and  arable  land.  Water.  Work 
and  Food  are  three  elements  desperately 
needed  If  we  are  to  erase  the  territorial  and 
refugee  problems. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  water,  work  and 
food.  Admiral  Lewis  L  Strauss,  a  member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commi-ssion  under  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  chairman  of  the  AEC 
under  President  Elsenhower,  developed  a 
plan  to  use  nuclear  energy  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  fresh  water  by  desalting  sea 
water. 

When  the  plan  was  first  presented,  there 
was  some  question  whether  it  was  technical- 
ly feasible.  But  today,  it  Is  clearly  within 
the  realm  of  our  nuclear  technology  not  only 
to  do  this  but  to  do  it  in  a  fully  economic 
and  competitive  maimer. 

General  Eisenhower,  who  cooperated  fully 
with  Admiral  Strauss  in  the  development  of 
this  plan  Is  actively  working  to  see  it  pushed 
to  fruition.  In  order  to  speed  the  process 
somewhat.  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  make  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  endorse  the  proposal  and  to  urge  the 
President  to  make  it  American  policy  to  see 
it  Implemented. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  52  senators  of 
both  parties  and  aU  ideological  persuiisions 
have  Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  am  further  pleased  to  note  that  Vice 
President  Hiimphrey  in  a  recent  speech  re- 
ferred to  the  Eisenhower-Strauss  plan  as  an 
attractive  alternative. 

The  plan,  which  Admiral  Strauss  has  re- 
cently revised  and  updated  In  line  with  the 
most  advanced  developments  in  the  nuclear 
field,  envisions  the  construction  first,  of  a 
6G00  megawatt  thermal  desalting  reactor 
which  would  produce  450  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  per  day  at  a  cost  of  about  $200 
million.  Two  other  plants,  one  of  equal  size, 
the  other  somewhat  smaller,  would  also  be 
constructed.  It  Is  planned  that  they  would 
be  self-financing.  I  will  discuss  the  meth- 
od of  financing  in  a  moment. 

This  quantity  of  fresh  water,  more  than 
the  combined  flow  of  the  major  tributaries 
of  the  Jordan  River,  would  Immediately  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
Industry.  Of  equal  importance,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the  desalt- 
ing plant  and  of  the  water  and  power  dis- 
tribution systems  will  immediately  provide 
Jobs  for  many  of  the  untrained  and  unskilled 
refugees  In  the  area.  After  completion  of  the 
plant,  the  enormous  expansion  of  available 
arable  land  will  provide  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  agricultural  workers. 

Thus,  construction  of  the  plants  would 
provide  enough  work  for  the  unskilled  and 
unemployed  refugees,  enough  water  to  ir- 
rigate the  land  which  in  turn  would  provide 
continuing  work  and  food  for  the  people  of 
the  area. 

This,  then,  would  remove  much  of  the 
source  of  irritation  among  the  peoples  of  the 
area  In  their  disputes  over  the  available  water 
from  the  Jordan  and  Its  tributaries  and  the 
arable  land. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  the  Elsenhower 
Plan  provided  an  unusual  if  not  a  unique 
method  of  financing.  I  believe  that  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  fiscal  problems  facing 
this  Congress.  As  a  result  the  Foreign  Aid 
program  requested  by  the  Administration  has 
been  cut  in  the  House  and  Senate  by  $647 
million  and  $837  million,  respectively.  It  does 
not  take  unusual  political  insight  to  recog- 
nize that  new  foreign  aid  commitments,  no 
matter  how  attractive  nor  of  what  signif- 


icance, will  have  rough  sledding  In  the  Con- 
gress. General  Elsenhower  and  Admiral 
Strauss  have  proposed  that  the  financing  of 
the  Middle  East  project  be  funded  through 
an  International  corporation  modeled  after 
our  own  Comsat.  (I  have  proposed  that  the 
corporation  be  named  MEND  for  Middle  East 
Nuclear  Desalting  Corporation,  but  like  most 
other  aspects  of  the  proposal,  only  the  results 
Eire  Important,  not  the  details.)  Admiral 
Strauss,  with  his  vast  experience  in  interna- 
tional finance  is  convinced  that  the  world 
banking  community  will  enthusiastically 
support  this  project  For  the  United  States  to 
make  an  investvient  in  this  project  seems  far 
more  likely  than  to  expect  an  outright  grant 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  conttntiing  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  War  and  otu-  domestic  prob- 
lems. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that 
even  the  total  cost  of  this  project,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  no  more  than  $1  billion,  is 
well  under  the  estimated  cost  of  $2  billion 
which  the  five-day  war  in  the  Middle  East 
this  past  spring  is  estimated  to  have  cost,  or 
the  fact  that  our  foreign  aid  to  the  countries 
involved  has  totaled  nearly  $3  billion  over  the 
past  20  years. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  an  aspect 
of   the  Elsenhower  Plan  which  has  not  at- 
tracted sufficient  attention  yet,  but  which  I 
feel  probably  offers  the  most  hope  for  achiev- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  As  we  all  know, 
wehave  reached  a  communications  stalemate 
in  solving  the  crisis.  The  Arabs  won't  talk  to 
the  Israelis  and  the  Israelis  won't  talk  to  the 
Arabs.  Otlier  governments  have  tried  with- 
out apparent  success  to  bring  the  warring 
parties     together.     International     organiza- 
tions have  met  with  a  similar  and  notable 
lack  of  success  In  bridging  the  gap.  We  are 
thus  faced  with  a  total  vacuum  in  the  all 
Important  effort  to  resolve  a  most  unhappy 
situation.  The  estabUshment  of  an  interna- 
tional corporation  such  as  MEND,  which  has 
as  its  ver>'  core  the  objective  of  solving  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East,  will  provide  a 
forum  at  which  both  sides  may  reach  a  com- 
mon  understanding  for  their  own  national 
Interests,  unencumbered  by  previous  biases 
and  Influences.  I  do   believe  that  the  very 
nature  of  this  corporation  can  and  should 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  accomplish  what  in- 
dividual national  Interests  cannot  today  ac- 
complish. Creation  of  such  an  entity  would 
provide    a    non-national    third    party    with 
which  both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  cotild  talk. 
Another  thing  that  excites  me  about  the 
Eisenhower-Strauss  proposal  is  the  fact  that 
this  would  be  a  major  breakthrough  In  the 
use   of   the   constructive   power   of   nuclear 
energy  to  make  peace  rather  than  using  its 
destructive  power  to  prosecute  war. 


Post  Office  Should  Issue  Stamp  Marking 
50th  Anniversary  of  Independence  for 
Three  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    H-^RTUAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  toward  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
to  mark  the  50th  anniversarj-  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
three  Baltic  States — Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

This  proposal  w-as  originally  made  by 
the  Independence  for  Baltic  States  Com- 
mittee  of   Washington   and   Baltimore. 
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This  committee  has  Informed  me  that 
approximately  283  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  54  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  supporting  the  issuance  of 
this  stamp.  This  widespread  support  in 
the  Congress  clearly  demonstrates  the 
great  deal  of  interest  this  proposal  has 
generated. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  meet  on 
Friday,  October  13.  1967.  to  discuss  its 
1968  stamp  program.  I  would  strongly 
urge  members  of  this  committee  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  in  1968  mark- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  independence 
for  the  three  Baltic  States. 


The  Morality  of  Our  Commitments  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  debate  in  both  Chambers 
of  Congress  about  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
would  like  to  enclose  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  recent  speech  I  made  on  the 
subject. 

I  was  invited  by  my  church,  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Adamsville,  Tenn., 
to  deliver  the  Layman's  Day  address  on 
Sunday,  October  8.  For  my  topic,  I  chose 
"The  Morality  of  Our  Commitments  to 
Vietnam." 

The  theme  I  have  tried  to  emphasize 
in  this  speech  is  that  when  we  debate 
our  commitments  in  Vietnam,  we  some- 
how have  lost  the  perspective  of  the  full 
picture.  Too  often  we  ignore  history,  and 
more  often  do  we  ignore  the  long-range 
future. 

The  remarks  I  made  at  my  hometown 
church  are  as  follcvs: 
The   MoR.MiTY   OF  Ovn  Commitments  in 
Vietnam 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  speak  before 
this  congregation  on  Layman's  Day.  I  am 
humbled  at  the  opportunity. 

The  theme  of  my  message  concerns  a 
subject  of  major  importance  for  all  Chris- 
tians. It  is — 'The  Morality  of  Our  Commit- 
ments to  Vietnam". 

Our  country  was  settled  by  religious 
people.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
Invoked  Divine  Providence  to  guide  our 
people  through  the  perilous  days  of  the 
Revolution.  In  fact,  down  through  our  en- 
tire history,  our  Christian  heritage  has  been 
as  deeply  rooted  as  the  very  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  it  spawned. 

This  heritage  poses  a  paradox  for  our  gov- 
ernment. Because  of  this  deep  Christian 
framework,  the  actions  of  our  government 
are  always  scrutinized  by  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  whether  activities  are  morally  right 
or  wrong. 

In  Russia  a  recent  public  opinion  poll 
published  by  TASS  indicated  only  20  percent 
of  the  people  have  any  belief  in  God  In  a 
state-run  society  like  they  have,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  people  are  passive  and  do  not 
inquire  Into  the  motives  of  their  govern- 
ment's policies. 


This  passlveness  of  the  Commtuiist  people 
in  regard  to  their  own  government  leaves 
their  leaders  free  to  pursue  aggressive  policies 
almost  free  from  dissent  from  the  inside. 
Yet,  here  in  our  country,  the  morality  of 
our  government's  actions  are  often  chal- 
lenged openly — Ln  the  streets,  in  the  pulplte, 
and  in  the  free  press. 

I  have  given  you  a  contrast  to  show  you 
that  It  iB  difflctUt  for  a  democratic  society 
to  run  its  government.  And  when  It  feels 
obligated  to  pursue  policies  It  feels  in  the 
nation's  best  interests.  It  must  sometimes — 
Indeed  often  times — provoke  much  dissent 
at  home.  Dissent  is  both  helpful,  and  neces- 
sary, in  a  country  which  was  born  out  of 
dissent. 

In  Vietnam  today,  this  country  has  more 
than  half  a  million  young  men  fighting  a 
war.  It  has  provoked  much  dissent  here  at 
home  and  abroad.  Many  have  charged  that 
we  are  morally  wrong,  that  our  actions  go 
against  the  conscience  of  our  heritage. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  because  of  morality 
In  our  decision-making  processes,  we  have 
been  less  imperialistic  than  most  of  the  world 
expects  us  to  be.  We  are  in  many  ways  the 
Rome  of  the  20th  century — the  mightiest 
nation  In  our  era  and  in  the  hUstory  of 
civilization.  'With  just  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
population,  we  have  more  than  one-half  its 
wealth. 

We  could  have  conquered  half  the  world  In 
the  past  few  decades — and  probably  could  to- 
day If  we  wanted  to.  Yet  our  policy-making 
processes  are  so  orientated  toward  doing  the 
moral  thing  In  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  have  been  restrained  from  an  aggres- 
sive path. 

One  very  Influential  Senator  has  written  a 
best  seller  entitled  "The  Arrogance  of  Power". 
He  feels  the  United  States  is  very  Imperialis- 
tic because  of  our  power.  He  Is  wrong.  When 
we  exploded  the  first  atom  bomb  18  years  ago, 
we  used  it  to  end  a  war,  not  to  start  one.  And 
we  have  not  used  It  since.  It  Is  our  morality, 
our  conscience  which  prohibits  Its  use.  We 
alone  had  the  atomic  power  to  conquer  any 
nation  we  wanted  to  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  World  War  II.  We  could  have  annihilated 
all  our  then  e.xistlng  enemies,  and  those  we 
believed  our  future  enemies.  But  our  morality 
restrained  us. 

The  real  aggressor  In  Vietnam  and  the 
World  today  Is  not  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  real  aggressors  are  Russia  and 
Communist  China.  The  arrogance  of  power 
is  an  apt  description  of  Communism — not 
western  democracy. 

Without  any  Christian  heritage  to  guide 
them  in  their  dealings  with  other  peoples, 
these  atheist  countries  have  not  been  reluc- 
tant m  plundering,  killing  and  conquering. 
For  those  of  you  who  might  not  remember — 
and  for  those  politicians  who  claim  they  have 
been  brainwashed — let  we  cite  some  exam- 
ples . 

1.  The  Russians  have  built  an  iron  curtain 
around  numerous  weak  Eastern  European 
countries,  too  feeble  to  defend  themselves 
after  the  ravages  of  World  War  II.  Let  us  In- 
quire into  the  morality  of  the  conquest  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Hungary.  Yugo- 
slavia. Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Albania,  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia. 

2.  In  Asia,  the  Russians  Imposed  their  will 
on  Mongolia,  while  the  Chinese  atheists  were 
and  are  today  committing  genocide  against 
the  very  religious  people  of  Tibet. 

3.  It  Is  not  the  United  States  that  has  In- 
surrectionists and  terrorists  In  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  not  our  gov- 
ernment that  has  trained  and  armed  terror- 
ists in  23  countries  of  the  world. 

4.  It  Is  not  the  United  States  that  Is 
fighting  India's  troops  In  Sikkim  this  past 
week. 

These  are  but  a  few  glimpses  into  what 
atheistic  Communism — masquerading  as 
peace  lovers — are  doing  in  the  world  today. 
Communist    governments    look    upon    their 


people  £is  unite  to  produce  for  the  state — not 
Individuals.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  dissent  in 
communist  coimtrles  is  met  swiftly  by  im- 
prisonment or  death.  It  Is  no  wonder — with- 
out a  conscience  to  guide  them— millions  of 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  died  in  the 
Stalin  purges,  and  presently  the  Chinese 
Cultural  Revolution? 

Aggression  is  nothing  new  to  the  Com- 
munist. Our  reaction  is  not  new^  to  them 
either.  We  met  their  challenge  in  Korea.  'We 
repulsed  their  aggression  'with  force.  Today, 
the  same  totalitarian  philosophy  which  has 
made  slaves  of  their  own  people  is  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  to  the  poor  and  back- 
ward people  of  tiny  South   Vietnam. 

The  strategy  is  typical.  While  outwardly 
they  seek  to  appear  as  wanting  peace  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  secretly  Ignite  the 
fires  of  war.  If  the  co-existence  they  talk  of 
Is  the  same  co-existence  they  have  shown  in 
their  actions  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  In 
Cuba  and  the  Vletnams  of  the  world  today- 
then  It  Is  a  fraud.  When  we  respond  with  our 
power,  they  immediately  shed  crocodile  tears 
In  the  forums  of  the  world  to  cast  the  role 
of  aggressor  on  us. 

They  have  succeeded,  unfortunately,  in 
convincing  much  of  the  world— and  even 
some  of  our  own  brightest  minds — that  we 
are  at  fault  in  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  are  no  fools.  They  are 
masters  of  deceit  and  treachery.  There  is 
nothing  they  would  not  do  to  see  our  pres- 
tige and  power  defeated.  Lest  we  not  forget 
that  Stalin  even  allied  himself  with  Hitler 
in  1939  when  he  thought  It  would  help  Rus- 
sia. Then  he  begged  us  to  help  him  after 
Hitler  turned  against  him. 

They  know  our  power.  But,  they  also  know 
our  policy-making  processes.  They  know  that 
the  morality  in  the  decisions  we  make  would 
not  permit  us  to  attack  them  first.  They  know 
too  that  they  could  not  risk  a  direct  nuclear 
confrontation  with  us.  And  since  they  know 
that  Communism  Is  a  dogma  that  cannot 
flourish  until  the  last  vestiges  of  free  enter- 
prise Is  gone,  they  seek  to  weaken  us,  to 
destroy  us,  by  bogging  us  down  in  limited 
wars  which  drain  our  economy  and  our  man- 
power. 

The  Communist-inspired  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" are  the  strategic  weapon  against  the 
United  States  in  a  day  when  nuclear  war- 
fare would  otherwise  mean  defeat.  Here  in 
these  far-off  brush  wars  rests  their  only  hope 
in  beating  America.  The  land  that  is  the 
stage  of  these  wars  is  destroyed.  This  means 
nothing  to  the  Communists.  It  is  the  chance 
to  weaken  us  that  is  their  goal  and  only  con- 
cern. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  fighting  Russia  and 
China  by  proxy,  just  as  we  did  in  Korea 
15  years  ago. 

The  bullets  that  kill  our  young  men  are  not 
made  in  Vietnam.  North  'Vietnam  is  so  dis- 
organized and  ravaged  by  our  bombings  that 
munitions  cannot  be  prodiiced  in  the  quan- 
tity their  troops  need.  The  bullets  and  bombs 
which  have  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  almost 
15  thousand  Americans — the  bullets  that 
have  killed  thousands  of  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
and  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  villages — they  were  made  in  Rus- 
sia and  China,  and  their  puppets. 

The  same  lies  we  hear  out  of  Russia  today 
are  the  same  lies  that  we  have  heard  for 
the  past  50  years — and  under  their  smoke- 
screen have  passed  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

It  angers  me  for  people  to  say  that  it  is 
immoral  for  America  to  stand  with  the  Viet- 
namese in  defense  of  their  country.  It  angers 
me  because  Vietnam  is  in  reality  a  frontier 
for  the  entire  world  against  a  bicrger.  more 
powerful  enemy  than  the  ragged  Viet  Cong 
peasants  could  ever  be. 

The  morality  of  our  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam goes  beyond  the  fact  that  we  are  duty- 
bound  to  honor  our  treaty  with  the  South 
Vietnamese.  It  goes  beyond  a  commitment 
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to  defend  a  mere  piece  of  Asian  real  estate. 
The  morality  is  that  we  have  to  stand  up 
to  Godless  Conomunism  in  Asia,  or  else  we 
will  have  to  fight  them  on  our  own  shores 

^°Ts  Christians,  we  all  have  a  stake  In  Viet- 
nam We  also  have  a  duty  to  the  young  Amer- 
icans we  have  sent  into  battle  there.  But  we 
fllco  have  a  duty  to  those  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  Korea,  in  the  two  World  Wars,  and 
in  the  battles  for  self-preservation  we  fought 
in  the  last  centurv.  For  if  we  fail  now, 
haven't  we  In  effect  turned  the  victories  of 
cast  wars  into  defeats?  Have  those  who  have 
died  before  us  merely  bought  some  extra 
time  for  our  country? 

The  spilling  of  blood,  the  snuffing  out  of 
an  individuaf's  earthly  existence— these  are 
alien  to  our  faith.  But  when  the  very  faith 
is  being  put  on  the  firing— when  it  faces  an 
enemy  who  would  prohibit  our  faith  in 
Ood— then  we  must  resort  to  the  powers  we 
have  to  stpnd  before  that  tyranny. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  all  aspects  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  am  not  happy  to  see  Americans  maimed 
and  crippled  and  sent  home  in  boxes  to 
weeping  parents.  I  am  not  happy  to  see  our 
resources,  our  great  wealth,  being  diverted 
from  use  In  our  own  communities  because  of 
its  need  13.000  miles  away. 

But  we  are  doing  the  only  moral  thing  we 
can  do.  We  cannot  abandon  helpless  people 
to  the  savagery  of  these  aggressors.  We  cannot 
tire  of  our  commitments  and  cause  the  col- 
lapse of  all  Southeast  Asia.  We  cannot  lay 
down  our  arms  and  run  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  We  no  longer  live  In  an  Isolated 
world. 

The  real  brainwashing  today  Is  the  brain- 
washing of  good-intentioned  people  into 
thinking  we  are  not  morally  right.  History 
depends  on  our  steadfastness.  It  would  in- 
deed be  our  failure  to  our  Christian  heritage 
if  we  told  the  world  today  that  the  strongest 
defender  of  Christianity  no  longer  believes 
In  the  right  of  peoples  everywhere  to  self- 
determination  and  freedom. 

The  defense  of  freedom  is  a  heavy  burden 
for  this  generation  to  shoulder.  But  if  we 
appease  when  we  should  stand  firm,  we  only 
shift  that  burden  to  our  children.  This  would 
be  Immoral. 


addition  to  winning  the  race  itself,  Ken 
also  won  the  best  design  trophy.  He  says 
that  he  spent  over  1.400  hours  building 
his  car.  It  has  a  15-coat  handrubbed 
lacquer  finish,  rabbit  fur  upholstery,  ad- 
justable suspension  system  and  a  dual- 
cable  adjustable  angle  brake.  Ken  is 
going  to  be  a  designer  and  racer  of  sports 
cars  someday. 

Young  people  such  as  Jennifer  and 
Ken  are  the  key  to  the  future  progress 
of  our  Nation. 

The  first  district  can  also  point  with 
great  pride  to  'Winiam  E.  Galbraith  of 
Beemer.  Nebr..  who  was  recently  ejected 
American  Legion  Commander.  Com- 
mander Galbraith's  filling  of  this  post 
follows  a  career  of  service  within  the 
Legion  organization  itself  and  in  his  own 
community.  In  1965  he  received  the 
School  Bell  Award  from  the  Nebraska 
State  Education  Association  for  out- 
standing contributions  as  a  layman  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  School- 
masters Award  for  similar  service. 

He  has  been  both  schoolteacher  and 
farmer  and  is  now  managing  his  own 
livestock  feeder  business  in  addition  to 
participating  in  the  direction  of  the  First 
Fidehty  Insurance  Co..  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  Nebraska's 
piide  in  these  three  citizens  is  well 
founded.  The  standards  of  excellence  in 
achievement  they  have  established,  both 
teenagers  and  adult,  reflect  a  willingness 
to  serve  and  to  work.  Standards  such  as 
these  have  produced  American  individ- 
uality and  excellence  in  the  past.  TWs 
country  needs  more  of  this  kind  of 
performance. 


Nebraska's    Achievements    in   Education, 
Competition,  and   Patriotism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska  has 
had  occasion  to  feel  great  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  three  of  its  citizens 
who  have  been  brought  to  national  at- 
tention during  recent  months.  Two  of  its 
young  people  have  been  a  particular 
source  of  pride. 

Jei-mifer  Reinke.  age  14,  of  Deshler, 
Nebr.,  won  the  40th  Annual  National 
Spelling  Bee  in  June  of  this  year.  Before 
competing  in  the  national  contest  here 
in  'Washington,  Jennifer  met  and  de- 
feated competitors  on  the  coimty, 
district,  and  State  levels. 

■We  are  equally  proud  of  Kenneth 
Cline,  age  13,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  On 
August  19  of  this  year  Ken  won  the 
National   Soap   Box   Derby   contest.   In 


Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Projects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

■  Mr.  'WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  this  Nation  of  abtmdant 
natural  resources,  the  economic  opportu- 
nities of  the  citizens  do  not  match  the 
potential  provided  by  land  and  water. 
There  are  not  enough  jobs;  farm  income 
is  low;  industry  and  marketing  facilities 
are  inadequate.  To  bring  these  areas  and 
their  people  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  progress  requires 
special  efforts  and  good  coordination  of 
those  efforts. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  movement  is  providing  this 
spark  in  41  areas  of  about  2  million  acres 
each— resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment projects,  authorized  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  These 
projects  draw  on  the  experiences  of  these 
decades  of  conservation  which  have 
sown  that  where  land  is  used  and 
treated  properly,  where  water  is  managed 
carefully,  benefits  go  beyond  the  individ- 
ual property  to  broader  economic  im- 
provement in  entire  communities. 


In  these  projects  all  segments  of  the 
community— rural,  suburban,  and  ur- 
ban— work  together  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems and  improve  resource  use.  Programs 
of  Government  agencies  already  at  work 
increase  their  efforts,  and  leadership  is 
provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. All  together,  it  is  a  highly  effective 
team,  whose  efforts  can  already  be 
measured  on  the  land  and  in  the 
IX)cketbook. 

In  the  20  multicounty  areas  au- 
thorized for  USDA  operations  assistance 
by  July  1.  1.894  specific  measures  had 
been  activated  by  that  date;  473  of  these 
have  already  been  completed  and  520 
others  are  being  installed. 

The  project  measures  cover  a  wide 
range  of  activities  to  conserve,  develop, 
and  improve  the  natural  resources,  pro- 
vide more  employment,  improve  public 
facilities,  and  better  community  life  in 
the  pi'oject  areas.  For  example,  387  meas- 
ures concern  development  of  recreation 
facilities,  to  help  meet  our  growing  needs 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  source  of  added  income. 
Nearly  200  have  to  do  with  multiple- 
purpose  water  developments  to  provide 
water  for  farm.  city,  and  industrial  uses; 
water  for  wildlife  and  recreation;  and 
protection  against  flooding.  Eighty-three 
measures  are  designed  to  increase  proc- 
essing and  marketing  facilities  that  will 
make  use  of  local  farm  crops  and 
woodlands. 

After  all  measures  are  installed,  and 
developments  completed,  more  than 
47.000  man-years  of  continuing  annual 
employment  are  expected  to  be  provided. 
Five  additional  projects  have  moved 
into  the  operations  stage  since  July  1. 
In  the  remaining  16  projects,  local  lead- 
ers have  been  at  work,  taking  stock  of  the 
natural  resources  of  their  areas  and 
planning  together  for  development  and 
wise  use  of  those  resources. 

The  R.C.  &  D.  project  approach  is 
quickly  proving  its  merit  as  a  way  of 
molding  local  resources  and  local  initia- 
tive to  make  communities  better  places 
to  live  and  work.  It  puts  life  and  action 
into  the  rural  areas  development  concept. 


A  Proposal  To  Bring  the  Remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  Permanent  Burial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Columbus  Day,  455  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the  cour- 
age and  daring  of  this  great  Italian 
explorer. 

He  faced  opposition,  fear,  superstition, 
and  an  uncharted  sea  to  discover  a  new 
world  of  opportunity  for  all  men  who 
searched  for  a  better  life. 

Christopher  Columbus  is  buried  today 
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in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Because  his 
vast  discovery  brought  the  world  to  the 
North  American  Continent.  I  am  today 
proposing  that  our  Government  enter 
into  preliminary  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  transferring  the  remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus  to  a  permanent 
resting  place  in  Washington.  D.C.,  so 
that  a  suitable  monument  to  his  vision 
and  genius  may  be  built  and  shared  by 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  legislation  to  make  Columbus 
Day  a  legal  holiday  in  the  United  States, 
as  well.  This  legislation  is  overdue.  We, 
who  owe  so  much  to  this  outstanding 
Italian  explorer  and  the  men  who  braved 
the  unknown  Atlantic  to  follow  him, 
should  at  the  earliest  opportunity  make 
every  effort  to  announce  to  the  world  our 
debt  to  his  genius. 

A  permanent  memorial  to  Christopher 
Columbus  would  be  a  beacon  for  all  who 
envision  a  better,  richer  world.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  capital  of  the  free  world 
is  the  logical  place  for  such  a  monument. 

Columbus  is  part  of  each  of  us.  A 
monument  dedicated  to  his  greatness 
will  reflect  in  some  small  measure  our 
depth  of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

He  deserves  to  take  his  place  among 
the  heroes  who  have  brought  the  full 
benefits  of  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can Continents  to  men  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  nationalities  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  our  Gov- 
ernment will  seriously  consider  under- 
taking these  discussions  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 


Colambat  Day  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  observ- 
ance of  Columbus  Day  has  come  to  mean 
more  than  the  honoring  of  this  vision- 
ary's lofty  achievement  in  discovering 
America.  It  has  become  an  occasion  to 
mark  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  sub- 
sequent Immigrations. 

Minority  groups  representing  millions 
of  immigrants  have  come  to  identify  with 
him,  for  his  undaunted  spirit  was  the 
same  as  that  of  their  forebears  who  came 
to  this  country  In  search  of  new  vistas. 
Whether  their  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  willingly  or  of  necessity,  the 
virtues  that  enabled  Columbus  to  suc- 
ceed still  hold  promise  of  rewards. 

Our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Peter 
W.  RoDiNO,  has  long  been  a  champion 
of  those  who  came  to  our  shores  as 
strangers  and  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  our  coimtry's  greatness;  of  those  who 
through  their  toll  and  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  America  and  their  families  have 


demonstrated  as  no  "demonstration 
project"'  could,  the  wealth  of  opportunity 
this  Nation  offers;  of  those  who  trans- 
ferred to  their  children  their  sense  of 
responsibility  and  their  ideals  of  good 
citizenship. 

At  a  Columbus  Day  celebration  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  October  8,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  eloquently  ex- 
pressed his  deep  devotion  and  under- 
standing of  these  loyal  Americans. 

On  tills  Columbus  Day,  I  submit  Mr. 
RoDiNO's  remarks  for  the  Record: 

Columbus  Day  Celebr.ation 

i  Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino, 

Jr.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  8,  1967) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  in  the 
Motor  City  to  join  in  the  annual  celebration 
of  one  of  the  great,  unexcelled  moments  In 
all  recorded  history — the  opening  of  an  en- 
tire new  world  to  civilization. 

From  earliest  boyhood,  this  has  been  a 
favorite  holiday  of  mine,  and  with  the  pass- 
ing years  I  have  lost  none  of  my  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  it.  I  hope  I  never  grow  too 
old,  too  hardened,  too  blase  to  enjoy  and 
relish  this  festive  event  when  we  render 
fitting  tribute  to  the  one-time  weaver  from 
Genoa,  whose  vision,  skill  and  courage  made 
possible  that  great  moment  of  discovery. 

The  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  tradi- 
tionally serves  a  twofold  purpose.  It  Is  an 
occasion  for  festive  social  gatherings,  and  a 
time  for  solemn  contemplation.  Fun  and 
frolic  have  their  place.  So,  of  course,  does 
serious  thought. 

•  And,  tonight's  happy  occasion  Is  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  In  an  otherwise  gray 
and  somber  year. 

It  has  been  a  long,  distressing  season  of 
depressing  events,  what  with  the  rash  of 
rioting  In  our  cities,  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
tenuous  truce  In  the  middle  east,  and  the 
unsilent  guns  and  elusive  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

Clearly,  the  situation  could  be  better. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  noisy,  raucous  demon- 
strations and  counter-demonstrations;  for 
all  the  violent  hate-America  rallies;  for  all 
the  carping  and  criticism,  I  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover a  better  nation  In  all  the  world. 

Despite  its  flaws  and  failings,  the  United 
States  remains  the  most  democratic,  the 
most  prosperous,  the  most  forward-looking, 
the  most  humane  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Imperfect  though  It  may  be.  ours  Is  a  more 
perfect  union  than  any  who  would  belittle 
us  have  been  able  to  create. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  to  wave  a  flag, 
although  I  am  still  old  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  patriotism  Is  not  old  bat. 

I  say  these  things,  these  complimentary 
things  about  America,  because  we  somehow 
lose  sight  of  them  in  the  heat  and  fury  of 
momentary  discontent. 

Not  for  a  single  Instant  do  I  doubt  that  the 
United  States  will  endure,  for  this  nation  of 
ours  is  unique. 

.^nd.  a  great  part  of  Its  unique  quality  la 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  boldness 
and  daring  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

I  often  wonder  what  It  must  have  been 
like,  setting  out  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
the  dark  Atlantic  In  those  three  tiny  ships, 
so  pitifully  frail  and  111  suited  to  the  awe- 
some challenge  that  lay  ahead. 

What  faith  and  courage  it  must  have  taken 
to  dare  unlock  the  secrets  of  that  vast,  un- 
charted ocean — at  the  mercy  of  navigation 
Instruments  so  crude  and  winds  so 
capricious. 

Few  believed  that  Columbus  could  suc- 
ceed. The  wise  branded  him  a  fool,  and  fools 
thought  him  crazy. 

To  the  doubters  and  detractors,  the  un- 
daunted Columbus  had  a  simple  one-word 
answer; 

■•Adelante" 


In  Spanish,  It  means:  ahead!  Forward!  On- 
ward! 

To  himself,  in  his  native  Italian,  Chrlsto- 
foro  Colombo  must  have  thought: 

•Vanti.  Sempre  Avanti!"  Onward — ever  on- 
ward! 

Adelante.  Avanti.  Onward!  No  matter  what 
the  language,  that  one  word  captures  the 
spirit  and  echoes  the  everlasting  slgniflcanoe 
of  the  legacy  of  this  great  rnan. 

The  indestructible  faith,  the  penetrating 
vision,  the  unalterable  determination  of 
Christopher  Columbus  had  conquered  myth 
and  mystery.  The  terrifying  riddle  of  the  At- 
lantic had  been  solved.  The  veil  had  been 
lifted.  The  wise  who  had  doubted  and  the 
fools  who  had  scoffed  had  been  proved 
wrong. 

With  raw  courage  and  iron  will,  Colimi- 
bus  had  pressed  onward,  ever  onward, 
to  carry  the  Old  World  to  the  New 
World,  here  to  begin  a  stirring  new  chap- 
ter In  the  story  of  mankind  .  .  .  for  the 
towering  achievement  of  Columbus  did  not 
end  with  discovery  and  exploration. 

On  his  subsequent  voyages  (there  were 
four  in  all),  Columbus  made  the  first  at- 
tempt to  colonize  the  lands  he  had  dis- 
covered. In  so  doing,  he  became  the  father 
of  immigration  and  the  founder  of  the  great 
melting  pot  that  was  to  become  America. 

And  so  they  came,  year  after  year,  the  tired 
find  the  poor,  the  downtrodden  and  the  op- 
pressed, the  lovers  of  liberty  and  the  seekers 
of  freedom  from  the  Old  World  to  the  new. 

They  came  with  faith  and  hope  in  heart 
in  search  of  dignity,  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

They  brought  their  religion  and  their  cul- 
ture, their  arts  and  their  crafts,  their  skills 
and  their  ambitions — and  with  bare  and 
bleeding  hands  they  pushed  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  forward  and  they  helped  to  make 
America  great. 

They  became  doctors  and  lawyers,  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers,  artists  and  musicians, 
teachers  and  professors,  workers  and  execu- 
tives. 

In  time  of  war,  they  proudly  proved  their 
patriotism  (even  as  they  are  doing  now), 
fighting  and  dying  for  the  adopted  nation 
they  loved,  that  the  light  of  liberty  not  be 
snuffed  out  by  turbulent  tyranny. 

As  with  Columbus  before  them,  the  way 
to  the  new  world  was  long  and  trying,  but 
still  they  came — your  fathers  and  mine — 
braving  the  hazards  and  the  perils  on  their 
arduous,  difficult  trek  from  the  countryside 
and  mountainside,  from  city  and  hamlet, 
across  the  wide  ocean  to  the  land  of  promised 
opportunity. 

Yes,  they  came,  the  young  and  the  old, 
with  a  rich  warmth  In  their  souls  and  a 
determination  to  succeed.  With  their  hands 
and  their  sweat,  they  built  the  great  cities 
of  America.  Its  roads  and  highways.  Its  rail- 
ways and  skyscrapers.  And  for  good  measure 
they  threw  In  all  their  love  and  loyalty  and 
devotion,  and  they  became  Intertwined  in 
the  fabric  of  their  adopted  land  and  they 
enriched  the  tapestry  of  America's  heritage. 

They  labored  unselfishly  that  we  who  fol- 
lowed them  would  Inherit  the  priceless  gifts 
and  treasured  traditions  of  a  free  and  pros- 
perous nation. 

This,  my  friends.  Is  the  stuff  on  which  our 
forebears  were  made.  The  spirit  to  get 
things  done;  the  will  to  achieve;  the  deter- 
mination to  accomplish — this  is  the  legacy 
of  the  Immigrant  to  his  adopted  land;  to  the 
land  he  gave  so  much  of  himself,  though  he 
often  received  so  little  In  return. 

Let  me  emphasize  this.  The  American  of 
Italian  heritage  seeks  neither  favor  nor  re- 
ward because  he  Is  of  Italian  descent. 

But  he  should  not,  and  must  not,  be  de- 
nied fair  and  just  treatment  because  his 
name  ends  In  a  vowel. 

His  abilities  should  not  be  Ignored  because 
he  is  of  Italian  origin.  He  should  not  be  by- 
passed  for  promotion   or   advancement  be- 
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cause  his  ancestry  Is  Italian.  His  climb  up 
the  ladder  of  success  shotUd  not  be  Impeded 
bv  prejudice. 
'The  American  of  Italian  heritage  should 
not  have  to  be  twice  or  three  times  as  good 
as  a  rival  In  order  to  gain  recognition;  and 
^et  we  must  admit  that  too  often  this  is 
true,  all  too  true. 

Such  treatment,  to  be  sure,  undermines 
our  fundamental  concept*  of  decency,  re- 
spect for  htunan  dignity,  and  fair  play.  It 
makes  the  BUI  of  Rights  an  unpaid  l.ou., 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  an  un- 
collectable  promissory  note. 

The  practitioners  of  this  kind  of  indefen- 
sible behavior  Ignore  the  powerful  conuibu- 
tlons  of  the  Italian-rooted  American  com- 
munity. 

They  choose  to  see  only  the  sensational 
headlines  that  link  Italian-sounding  names 
to  crime. 

Because  It  suits  their  purpose,  they  forget 
that  all  nationalities  have  their  bad  actors, 
their  rotten  apples,  their  disowned  and  their 
discredited. 

What  a  heavy  cross  to  ask  law-abiding, 
law-respecting  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
to  bear! 

A  tiny  minority,  an  Infinitesimal  fraction 
of  evil-doers  Is  being  used  to  sully  the  repu- 
tation of  a  proud  and  wonderful  ancestry. 
Now  guilt  by  association  Is  Insidious — but 
guilt  by  reason  of  national  origin,  often  gen- 
erations removed,  is  worse. 
We  cannot,  we  dare  not.  Ignore  this. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  if  you  will  par- 
don the  personal  reference,  I  fotight  for  17 
years  to  eradicate  the  anti-Italian  bias  that 
was  buUt  Into  our  Federal  Immigration  Act. 
The  quota  system,  based  on  national  ori- 
gin, has,  with  your  help  and  the  help  of 
many  enlightened  people,  at  last  been 
scrapped,  and  we  no  longer  have  to  live  with 
the  smug  implication  that  the  people  of  one 
country  are  better  and  more  welcome  in  the 
United  States  than  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

Good  fruit,  they  say,  needs  more  time  to 
ripen.  If  so,  the  democratizing  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  must  certainly  be  a  prize 
melon! 

But  the  Important  point  Is  that  victory 
was  achieved,  the  wrong  was  recognized  and 
corrected— through  the  democratic  process, 
under  law  and  order,  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  established  Government. 

I  think  this  is  pertinent  to  the  problem  we 
presently  face  among  groups  demanding  im- 
mediate results  and  instant  miracles.  The 
Justness  of  a  cause  does  not  always  turn 
the  wheels  of  progress  as  quickly  as  we  would 
like,  even  In  an  age  of  supersonic  travel  and 
speed-of-llght  conununlcation.  Perseverance, 
determination  and  patience  are  those  Colum- 
bian qualities  so  necessary  and  essential  to 
the  ultimate  victory  over  bigotry  and  racism. 
This  casts  light  upon  another  marathon 
campaign  I  have  been  waging  to  right  a  wrong 
of  long  standing — to  establish  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national  holiday. 

Congratulations  are  certainly  in  order  for 
your  fine  work  here  In  Michigan  in  observing 
Columbus  Day  as  a  State  holiday.  But  a 
State  holiday  and  a  national  holiday  are 
never  the  same.  Even  though  37  other  States 
now  mark  this  Important  date  in  history, 
none  of  these  observances  can  give  to  Colum- 
bus Day  the  measure  of  respect  and  impor- 
tance It  justly  deserves. 

The  Nation  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Americans  of  Italian  descent,  who  al- 
most slnglehandedly  have  kept  alive  the 
tradition  of  a  Columbus  Day  observance,  and 
who  have  championed  Its  growth  and  promi- 
nence as  a  holiday  of  consequence  and  mean- 
ing. 

It  Is  not,  however,  and  It  should  not  be,  a 
holiday  solely  for  Americans  of  Italian  her- 
itage. It  should  and  must  be  a  holiday  for 
all  Americans  who  are  justly  proud  of  their 
common  heritage;  a  common  heritage  that 


began  In  the  early  dawn  of  October  12,  1492, 
when  that  stalwart  Genoese  bent  his  knee  to 
the  earth  of  the  new  world  and  prayerfully 
thanked  God  for  the  divine  guidance  that 
carried  him  and  his  crew  safely  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Last  Wednesday  it  was  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver the  opening  speech  at  a  public  hearing 
called  by  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
to  help  decide  whether  Columbus  Day  should 
be  a  national  holiday. 

I  said  then  that  I  could  think  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not. 

And  I  emphasized  that  whether  Columbtis 
was  actually  the  first,  or  second,  or  even  the 
third  voyager  to  reach  these  shores  Is  purely 
academic  and  totally  Irrelevant.  It  subtracts 
nothing  from  the  intrepid  admiral's  daring 
and  determination.  It  detracts  nothing  from 
the  everlasting  significance  of  his  unique  and 
towering  achievement. 

I  outUned  for  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
my  dream  of  a  Columbus  Day  observance 
as"  a  multipurpose  national  holiday. 

It  would  recognize  Christopher  Columbus, 
his  heroic  voyage  and  his  historic  discovery. 
It  would  be  a  day  on  which  all  Americans 
could  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  future  and 
express  their  willingness  to  face  with  confi- 
dence the  imponderables  of  unknown  tomor- 
rows, in  the  spirit  of  Columbus. 

Further,  Columbus  Day  would  be  a  perfect 
occasion  for  the  Nation  to  pause  each  year 
to  pay  homage  to  the  cause  and  challenge  of 
discovery.  Invention  and  exploration.  It 
would  be  a  fitting  time  to  review  our  progress 
In  the  search  for  technological  advances  to 
improve  our  way  of  life;  to  evaluate  our  gains 
in  the  patient  quest  for  cures  to  diseases 
that  kill  and  cripple;  to  apprise  the  wondrous 
probes  into  the  vast  void  of  outer  space,  and 
the  still  unknown  secrets  of  the  ocean  depths. 
Finally.  Columbus  Day  would  be  a  day  to 
honor  immigrants  of  all  nationalities  and 
to  acknowledge  their  contributions  to  the 
building  of  a  strong.  Just  and  prosperous 
United  States  of  America. 

President  Kennedy  correctly  called  us  "a 
nation  of  Immigrants",  and  the  Congress 
already  has  acted  to  establish  Ellis  Island  as 
a  permanent  reminder  of  our  indebtedness 
to  those  who  came  from  foreign  soil  and  who 
gave  their  brain  and  their  brawn— and  not 
infrequently,  their  lives— that  their  adopted 
land  could  grow  and  flourish. 

Just  as  George  Washington  Is  called  the 
"Father  of  our  country",  so  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus deservedly  should  be  remembered  as 
the  "Father  of  immigration",  for  It  was  he. 
and  no  other,  who  made  the  first  attempts 
at  colonization  in  the  new  world. 

In  honoring  our  immigrants  on  Columbus 
Day  we  will  do  more  than  show  our  grati- 
tude for  their  countless  contributions  to  a 
better,  safer  America. 

We  will  be  simultaneously  striking  a 
powerful  blow  against  discrimination  and 
the  int.olerable  prejudice  of  these  who  insist 
upon  Judging  a  man  by  where  he  comes  from, 
or  where  his  parents  or  their  parents  came 
from,  without  regard  for  Individual  ability. 
Integrity,  loyalty  or  any  other  distinguishing 
and  commendable  characteristics. 

The  observance  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  will,  I  am  certain,  prove  to 
be  an  effective  Instrument  to  blunt  the 
vestiges  of  discrimination,  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  and  It  will  complement  and  enhance 
our  calendar  of  national  holidays. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  this  evening 
that  we  are  making  headway.  I  know  that 
we  made  a  favorable  Impression  upon  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  witnesses  who 
followed  me  were  many  In  number  and  im- 
posing, even  as  they  were  eloquent  and  ar- 
ticulate. 

And  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this  Co- 
lumbus Day  celebration  turns  out  to  be  his- 
toric, although  for  a  reason  you  might  not 
have  expected.  This  may  mark  the  last  Co- 
lumbtis Day  as  a  State  hoUday. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  by  next  year  Colum- 
bus Day  will  be  observed  by  all  Americans, 
from  coast  to  coast,  as  a  national  hoUday. 
Columbtis  Day  deserves  this  honor  aind  pres- 
tige. 

It  will  truly  be  a  holiday  for  all  Americans. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Americans  of 
Italian  heritage  will  honor  It  with  just  a 
little  extra  show  of  love  and  just  a  little 
additional  feeling  of  reverence,  respect  and 
heartfelt  warmth. 

Thank  vou. 


A  Salute  to  Gen.  Casimir  Pnlatki  and  the 
Polish  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASS.ACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12    1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  the  Mem- 
bers here  in  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

His  role  in  resisting  the  forces  oppress- 
ing his  beloved  Poland  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  historians  of  every  free- 
dom-loving nation.  Every  American 
schoolboy  has  been  taught  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  our  own  countrj'  owes  to 
the  contributions  and  courage  of  this 
great  patriot.  As  we  revere  his  memory, 
we  honor  through  him  that  love  of  lib- 
erty and  that  dauntless  spirit,  stemming 
from  his  Polish  heritage,  which  sent  him 
forth  to  fight  for  freedom  in  the  New 
World. 

Through  the  centuries  Poland  has  had 
its  great  leaders — men  of  extraordinar>' 
capabilities,  character,  and  courage.  Yet 
all  of  the  great  men  of  Poland,  no  mat- 
ter how  varied  their  spheres  of  influence 
or  different  their  fields  of  endeavor,  have 
inherited  several  things  in  common 
which  gave  them  their  reason  for  being — 
their  love  of  God  and  their  religion,  their 
love  of  country,  and  their  burning  desire 
for  its  eventual  liberation. 

At  the  beginning  of  modem  times  all 
of  western  Christendom  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Poland  when  King  John  So- 
bieski  drove  the  Turks  back  from  'Vienna 
in  1683  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  vic- 
tories in  history.  Had  the  gallant  So- 
bieski  failed,  all  Europe  would  have  been 
subjected  to  a  yoke  of  slavery-  and  Chris- 
tian culture  would  have  been  destroyed. 
Poland's  contributions  to  the  success 
of  the  Allies  during  World  War  n.  and 
the  fight  of  her  people  to  preserve  west- 
ern civilization  once  again  as  they  did 
in  the  battle  of  "Vienna  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, make  it  mandatory  that  all  true 
Americans  support  the  demands  for  jus- 
tice for  Poland  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  heroic  stand  of  Poland  in  1939  in 
the  face  of  aggression  by  superior  force 
was  an  example  of  courage  unparalleled 
in  history.  Poland's  contributions  to  the 
military  success  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  drive  to  final  victory  and  peace,  and 
her  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
merit  every  consideration.  We  must  keep 
the  sacred  pledges  that  were  made  to 
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Poland,  not  only  because  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  owe  to  Poland,  but  because  of  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  all  the  smaller  nations 
who  look  to  us  for  justice. 

To  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  I  urge  you  to 
continue  your  efforts  to  restore  Poland  to 
Its  prewar  glory.  The  buoyant  idealism 
and  splendid  patriotism,  together  with 
the  deep  Christian  concept  of  the  right, 
which  have  characterized  the  Polish 
spirit  in  the  past,  have  done  much  for 
our  own  country  and  should  certainly  do 
much  for  Poland. 

Civilization  Is  based  upon  a  reign  of 
peace  and  justice,  and  for  this  reason 
America  has  been  ennobled  by  the  spirit- 
ual contributions  of  her  citizens  of  Polish 
descent.  By  being  true  to  their  culture 
and  their  creed,  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  cannot  help  being  true  to  their 
country.  Their  love  of  Poland  and  desire 
to  make  it  free  will  only  enhance  their 
love  of  America.  All  of  us  might  well  be 
proud  if  we  could  contribute  as  much 
as  Pulaski  did  to  prosres.s  in  the  United 
States  and  peace  in  the  world. 


Proposed  Adirondack  Mountains  National 
Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
of  New  York  has  occasioned  consider- 
able concern  and  comment  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area.  An  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Time  for  Action!"  in  the  Tupper 
Lake  Free  Press  sets  forth  the  threat  that 
this  proposal  holds  for  the  economy  of 
the  village  of  Tupper  Lake.  It  was  this 
same  community  that  was  sorely  threat- 
ened in  1965  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's closing  of  its  Simmount  Veterans 
Hospital.  Again,  this  community  sees  it- 
self threatened  by  yet  another  possible 
Federal  action.  This  editorial,  together 
with  my  response  to  it  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Tupper  Lake 
Free  Pi-ess,  sets  for  the  concern  of  the 
community  and  my  own  position  on  this 
proposal : 

(Prom  the  Tiipper  Lake  FYee  Press,  Sept.  14, 

19671 

TiMB  FOR  Action! 

The  more  we  read  about  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  Adirondack  Mountains  National 
Park  and  the  persuasive  line  being  followed 
to  "sell"  the  Idea  to  the  public,  the  more  con- 
cerned we  become  that  this  is  not  Just  a  far- 
out  and  Impossible  dream  which  will  sputter 
out  after  this  novelty  wears  off  .  . . 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not — It  can  happen 
here,  and  it  begins  to  appear  that  it  WILL 
happen,  unleas  oppwsltlon  on  a  grand  scale 
materializes  .  .  .  The  wishes  of  the  people 
who  cail  the  Adlrondacks  home,  and  who 
make  their  living  here,  will  apparently  go 
unconsidered.  The  proponents  of  the  national 


perk  Idea  contend  that  It  Is  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderness  character  and  "natural 
wonders"  of  the  region;  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  l&nd  acquisition,  xmder  forest  pre- 
serve status  It  "would  take  125  years  to  ac- 
quire another  one  million  acres"  within  the 
Adirondack  park  blue  line.  In  which  time, 
because  of  the  rocketing  climb  in  popula- 
tion pressure  and  "greater  demands  for  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  the  private  lands", 
such  lands  would  be  made  unsuitable  for 
either  forest  preserve  or  national  park  uses. 

A  questlon-and-answer  document  released 
recently  by  the  national  park  promoters  dis- 
misses New  York  State's  present  Adirondack 
State  Park  as  "little  more  than  a  public 
relations  tag"  and  charges  that  "the  park 
does  not  exist  ...  It  Is  a  myth"  .  .  .  This 
should  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  to 
those  interests  which  have  bucked  the  rigid 
"forever  wild  '  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
state-owned  Adirondack  tlmberlands,  and 
which  have  been  In  effect  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  .  . . 

The  plan  provides  that  the  legislation  to 
authorize  establishment  of  the  national  park 
would  also  provide  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  promulgate  zoning  standards, 
formulated  in  cooperation  with  the  towns, 
to  guide  town  zoning  within  the  authorized 
national  park  boundaries  and  at  park  en- 
trances .  .  .  Incorporated  towns  outside,  but 
adjacent  to  the  boundaries  of  the  authorized 
park  would  be  "encouraged  to  Improve  their 
zoning  ordinances"  so  as  "to  prevent  de- 
velopments Incompatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  national  park"  .  .  .  "Within  the  speci- 
fied village  and  resort  exclusions  or  enclaves, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  authority  to 
acquire  land  by  condenanatlon  would  be 
suspended  "unless  zoning  failed  to  comply 
with  the  approved  standards,  or  unless  a 
property  owner  failed  to  comply  with  town 
zoning  consistent  with  the  approved  stand- 
ards, or  unless  necessary  to  provide  public 
access  to  lakes,  streams  or  other  important 
park  features". 

The  procedure  Is  spelled  out  quite  defi- 
nitely. Private  homes  within  the  proposed 
park  "built  prior  to  a  date  specified  In  the 
legislation"  would  be  permitted  to  remain, 
with  "essential  surrounding  land,  usually 
not  exceeding  three  acres"  .  .  .  Existing 
commercial  ventures  not  consistent  with 
park  purposes  (including  subdivision  of  land 
for  sale  and  commercial  timber  production) 
could  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  park  purposes  by  condemnation.  If 
necessary  .  .  .  Undeveloped  land  would  be 
acquired  for  park  purposes  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, by  transfer,  purchase,  exchange,  dona- 
tion or  condemnation  .  .  .  "Purchases  are 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  competent  ap- 
praisals of  fair  market  value  by  qualified, 
unpartlal  real  estate  appraisers  familiar  with 
property  In  the  area"  .  .  .  The  plan  gen- 
erously adds  that  "reserved  use  and  occu- 
pancy by  the  owner  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  can  be  allowed  If  purchase  on  thta 
basis  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Service  and 
are  Justified  in  cost  ...  In  general,  eminent 
domain  proceedings  are  utilized  only  as  a 
last  resort,  when  all  other  reasonable  efforts 
or  negotiation  have  failed"  ...  In  brief, 
you'll  sell,  whether  you  wish  to  or  not,  and 
at  a  price  regarded  as  "fair"  by  government- 
paid  appraisers,  — whether  or  not  It's  "fair" 
by  your  standards  .  .  . 

All  hunting  and  trapping  would  be  banned 
within  the  park  ...  To  ease  the  blow  to 
towns  which  would  lose  heavily  In  state 
taxes  paid  on  lands  within  the  town  limits 
"a  limited  series  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes"  would  be  arranged  "until  Increased 
income  from  the  park  establishment  and 
operation  would  make  the  local  communities 
economically  viable"  .  .  . 

That's  the  picture  .  .  .  Possibly  for  some 
areas  the  proposed  Adirondack  Mountains 
National  Park  would  make  no  great  differ- 
ence econonUcally.  For  Tupper  Lake,  Insofar 


as  we  can  see,  It  would  be  a  disaster.  This 
community  Is  situated  Just  outside  the  pro- 
posed park  boundary,  and  would  enjoy  none 
of  the  recreation  development  possibilities  of 
the  vUlages  In  the  "resort  enclaves",  — Lake 
Placid.  Saranac  and  Old  Forge  ...  On  the 
contrary,  with  the  forced  sale  of  the  big  park 
lands,  by  condemnation  procedure  or  other- 
wise, —Whitney  Park,  Litchfield  Park  and 
others  which  for  many  years  have  assured  a 
continuing  supply  of  raw  materials  for  the 
forest  products  Industry.  —Tupper  Lake 
would  face  the  bleak  prospects  of  closed 
mills,  vanished  payrolls  and  a  slelghride 
downhill  to  the  status  of  another  Derrick. 

We're  still  not  convinced  that  the  Adiron- 
dack National  Park  will  become  a  reality. 
provided  cnoush  opposition  to  the  project 
develops  ...  A  couple  of  years  ago  this 
community  faced  up  to  another  potential 
disaster  when  Uncle  Sam  decided  to  close 
.Sunmount  VA  Hospital.  The  fight  which 
Tupper  made  at  that  time  didn't  save  the 
hospital  as  a  Veterans  Administration  Facil- 
ity, but  it  DID  spark  the  change-over  to 
state  operation,  preventing  the  loss  of  the 
biggest  single  employer  in  the  area  and  giv- 
ing Tupper  an  institution  which  promises  to 
grow  and  develop  with  tlie  passing  years. 

The  same  community-wide  action  Is  essen- 
tial now  .  .  .  We  strongly  urge  our  readers 
to  write  Congressman  Robert  C.  McEwen, 
Governor  Rockefeller,  State  Senator  Ronald 
Stafford  and  Assemblyman  Glenn  Harris, 
registering  opposition  to  the  proposal  and 
calling  on  them  to  use  every  means  at  their 
disposal  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  reality  .  .  . 
If  you  don't  feel  like  composing  a  letter  of 
protest,  and  you  agree  with  the  sentiments 
In  this  editorial,  — clip  it  out  and  mail  It  to 
them,  along  with  a  brief  note  to  the  effect 
that  it  sums  up  the  way  most  of  us  here  feel 
about  this  Important  question  .  .  . 

Economically,  this  region  has  little  going 
for  it  other  than  lumbering  and  the  resort 
trade  .  .  .  With  lumbering  and  forest  prod- 
ucts manufacture  killed  by  national  park 
restrictions.  Tupper's  future  would  be  pretty 
much  all  behind  it  .  .  . 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  4, 1967. 
Mr.  Louis  J.  Simmons. 
Editor,  Tupper  Lake  Free  Press, 
Tupper  Lake.  N.Y. 

Dear  Lou:  I  noted  with  Interest,  apprecia- 
tion and  agreement  every  word  contained  in 
your  outstandingly  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Time  for  Action!" 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me.  as  a  native 
Northern  New  'STorker  and  one  who  has  spent 
over  half  of  his  adult  life  In  legislative  bodies, 
that  too  many  plans  and  suggestions  for 
what  to  do  with  the  Adlrondacks  come  from 
everj-where  but  the  Adlrondacks.  The  Park 
Avenue  friends  of  the  forest  are  ever  ready 
to  suggest  what  would  be  best  for  the  Ad- 
lrondacks. Usually,  as  an  after  thought,  they 
have  some  form  of  addendum  to  point  out 
that  it  would  also  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  living  in  the  Adlrondacks. 

I  am  sure  that  I  represent  the  feelings  of 
many  of  my  North  Country  constituents 
when  I  react  with  less  than  enthusiasm  to 
the  proposal  for  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
National  Park. 

Every  facet  of  this  proposal  does  violence 
to  the  interests  of  the  area  and  its  people, 
and.  yes,  I  would  say  both  its  year-round 
resident  population  and  visitors  as  well.  The 
National  Park  proposal  does  not  mean  In- 
creased recreational  use — it  means  less.  A 
plan  that  would  ban  all  hunting  and  trap- 
ping Is  to  me  Inconceivable  of  hartng  any 
.sound  conservation  or  economic  value.  To 
allow  a  deer  herd  to  become  so  numerous 
that  starvation  would  be  the  only  harvester, 
is  so  unenlightened  as  to  be  appalling. 

Your  editorial  made  many  excellent  points. 
Including  the  matter  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.   I  am  sure   that  with  many  of  your 
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nther  readers,  I  share  a  skepticism  about  the 
"increased  income"  that  would  come  from 
th's  proposed  park. 

our  North  Country  has  long  felt  the  ad- 
verse economic  effect  of  an  already  too  re- 
strictive policy  on  the  use  of  our  forest  lands. 
It  is  mv  view  that  the  proposed  park  would 
be  a  further  and  gigantic  step  in  the  wrong 

direction.  ......   4. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
a  number  of  vour  readers  accepted  your  sug- 
gestion that  "they  write  to  their  Congress- 
man Without  exception,  those  letters  ex- 
pressed strong  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
national  park.  These  letters,  and  the  excel- 
lent editorial  that  prompted  them,  uere  ap- 
preciated by  the  writer  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely  vours, 

Robert  C.  McEwen. 


appreciation  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  four  completed  centuries  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  spirit  of  President 
Harrison's  appeal,  and  also  as  a  tribute 
to  the  many  outstanding  Italo-American 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
Countv.  Pa.,  including  Justice  Michael  A. 
Musmknno.  Judge  Ruggero  J.  Aldisert, 
Judiie  William  F.  Cercone.  Charles  G. 
Notari,  Frank  J.  Zappala,  and  my  good 
friends  in  the  Italian  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  America  and  the  Sons  of  Colum- 
bus. I  am  glad  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  Christopher  Columbus  on  October  12, 
and  strongly  urge  that  Columbus  Day  be 
made  a  national  holiday. 


ColumbuJ  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  today  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus  and  all  our  good  Italo- 
American  citizens  and  friends  on  Colum- 
bus Dav.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
H  R  5057.  which  I  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1967,  a  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Columbus  Day,  as  now  celebrated  by 
35  States,  Including  my  own  Pennsyl- 
vania,  falls   on   October    12.   This   day 
stands  as  a  memorial  and  honor  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  This  great  Italian  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  Europe's  atten- 
tion the  vast  American  Continent.  Co- 
lumbus' voyage  was  severely  difScult  and 
only  the   enthusiasm   of   this  powerful 
leader  kept  the  expedition  on  its  course. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago  today   was   an  important   day   for 
Americans  when  Columbus  actually  dis- 
covered America.  In  this  mie  of  exciting 
space  explorations,  we  should  pause  to  re- 
call and  pay  tribute  to  Columbus,  because 
his  journey  stands  as  a  monument  of  hu- 
man courage,  braverj'  and  enthusiasm. 
He  was  a  powerful  leader  who  kept  his 
expedition  of  three  ships  and  handpicked 
crew  of  90  on  its  course,  in  spite  of  ex- 
treme hardships,  and  unfavorable  winds. 
Although  Columbus  had  made  numerous 
vovages  to  the  Mediterranean.  Iceland, 
and  the  African  coast,  and  studied  under 
the    most    advanced    geographers    and 
navigators  of  the  day,  his  determination 
in  seeking  a  western  route  to  Asia  led  to 
his  landing  on  our  shores  on  October  12. 
1492. 

More  recent  years  have  seen  an  In- 
creasing appreciation  of  this  great 
Italian  navigator.  In  1892.  400  years  after 
the  discovery  of  this  continent,  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  recommended  to  the 
American  people  that  October  12  be  a 
general  holiday.  President  Harrison 
called  for  Americans,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  "cease  from  toll"  and  devote  them- 
selves to  such  exercises  as  may  best  ex- 
press honor  to  the  discoverer  and  their 
CXin 1819— Part  21 


Thaddeus  Kosciuszko:  150th  Anniversary 
of  Hii  Death— October  15,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1817.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  died. 
This  Sunday  marks  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  his  death.  With  him  died  an  era 
of  individual  devotion  to  principle  that 
was  without  equal  in  history. 

Kosciuszko  was  the  heart  and  soul  of 
that  era.  His  entire  Ufe  was  spent  bat- 
thng  for  an  ideal.  His  goal  was  freedom- 
freedom  for  men  and  women  who  had 
never  known  freedom :  freedom  for  those 
who  had  labored  under  tyranny  and  op- 
pression all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

When  he  came  to  this  country  from 
Europe  to  help  in  our  Revolutionary 
War  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
selfish  tyramiies  of  kings.  So  he  offered 
his  life  to  total  strangers  who  believed 
as  he  did — that  men  had  the  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  their  destiny 
would  be. 

His  courage  In  battle  led  men  to  risk 
their  lives  as  readily  as  he  risked  his.  His 
zest  and  enthusiasm  renewed  them  when 
they  tired  and  were  discouraged  and 
despaii-ed  of  defeating  the  hordes  of  red- 
coats that  swarmed  at  every  hand. 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  Kosciuszko 
could  or  would  not  do  for  the  fledgling 
American  government,  from  designing 
fortilications  for  West  Point  and  Fort 
Delaware,  to  leading  charges  in  clash 
after  clash  with  enemy  forces. 

Eventually,  Cornwallis  was  defeated 
and  the  peace  was  signed.  The  United 
States  of  America  was  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent new  nation.  Praise  and  riches 
were  lavished  on  Kosciuszko,  but  he  was 
troubled  by  the  grave  news  from  across 
the  sea  in  Poland.  He  could  not  rest,  but 
sailed  at  once  to  lend  a  hand  to  help  his 
doomed  nation  in  any  way  he  could.  Yet 
even  he  could  not  withstand  the  massed 
armies  of  Russia  and  his  revolt  was 
smashed  and  he  was  captui'ed  and  thrown 
into  a  Russian  prison. 

But  they  could  not  crush  his  spirit 
or  his  mind. 

Eventually,  when  he  was  set  free,  he 


sought  out  his  friends  In  the  Umted 
States  once  more.  Congress,  recognizing 
his  great  conti-ibution  to  our  victo:-y 
over  the  British,  presented  him  with 
grants  of  land  and  an  independent  in- 
come. On  every  hand  were  well  wishers, 
friends,  and  admirers, 

But.  as  dark  clouds  gathered  over 
Europe,  this  man  who  had  never  chosen 
a  soft  life,  resolved  to  return  to  the 
frontlines  in  the  war  against  tyranny. 
Before  departing,  he  turned  over  his  for- 
tune and  holdings  in  America  to  his 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  they  be  used  to  establish  a 
.school  for  Negroes  and  to  buy  and  free 
Negro  slaves.  Slavery  was  the  great 
blemish  on  American  democracy.  Kos- 
ciuszko—who  hated  all  forms  of  oppres- 
sion and  human  suffering— by  his  ex- 
ample taught  America  a  lesson  in 
conscience  that  could  not  be  ignored. 

President  Jefferson  carried  out  his 
wishes  to  the  letter  and  set  his  own 
slaves  free  upon  his  death, 

Februarv  12,  1809.  was  Kosciuszko's 
6.3d  birthday.  On  that  day.  far  across 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  child 
was  born  who  was  to  proclaim  Koscius- 
zko's  lesson  in  freedom  to  all  his  coun- 
trvmen  and  to  the  world.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  equal  to  the  challenge. 

Kosciuszko  lived  in  an  age  of  violence : 
of  shifting  borders  and  shifting  loyalties; 
of  fear  and  oppression,  hunger  and  dep- 
rivation. And  war.  Early  in  Ufe.  he  de- 
cided to  devote  his  talents  and  his  al- 
lotted time  on  earth  to  changing  the  old. 
old  order. 

Love  of  liberty  radiated  from  him  as 
light  from  a  torch.  He  inspired  men  to 
look  bevond  themselves:  to  reach  a  Utile 
higher  than  they  thought  themselves 
capable;  to  see  Ufe  as  a  continuing  gift 
from  God  to  be  used  carefully,  wisely 
and  with  respect  for  aU  men. 

Tliaddeus  Kosciuszko  inspired  a  gen- 
eration. Always,  always  by  his  example 
he  urged  men  to  improve,  to  better  them- 
selves, to  stand  for  something,  and  not 
to  fear  dying  if  it  meant  others  might 
live  freely  and  with  dignity. 

Now  this  Nation  he  crossed  a  conti- 
nent and  an  ocean  to  help  Is  confronted 
with  a  global  struggle  that  is  not  con- 
lined  to  national  borders  and  territories. 
Today,  the  entire  world  is  at  stake  and 
all  who  live  in  it  must  become  involved 
in  survival  or  face  the  consequences  of 
their  indifference. 

Our  national  involvement  in  Vietnam 
is  a  blunt  statement  to  all  the  nations 
with  whom  we  share  this  tiny  planet  that 
the  United  States  stands  for  something. 
Our  word  is  good. 

There  is  not  a  man  among  us,  whether 
In  the  White  House,  in  the  Congress,  or 
in  the  towns  and  cities  across  the  coun- 
tiT  who  Ukes  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam   None  of  us  wants  to  be  there. 

But  the  history  of  too  many  great  na- 
tions has  been  a  histor>'  of  appeasement, 
capitulation,  and  eventual  defeat. 

Our  technological  progress  is  great 
and  growing.  But  it  Is  also  conservatively 
estimated  that  Red  China  will  have  a 
deliverable  lydrogen  weapon  capable  of 
hitting  any  target,  anywhere  on  earth, 
in  less  than  5  years. 

I  ask  you.  What  good  would  It  do  at 
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this  stage  of  development  in  the  terrible 
weapons  of  war  to  say  America  will  de- 
fend her  own  borders  and  no  others?  In 
a  nuclear  age  there  are  no  borders.  Only 
targets. 

Our  globe,  which  holds  so  many  hun- 
.jii-y.  oppressed  millions,  must  be  Amer- 
icas  concern.  We  have  the  conscience, 
and  the  power,  to  do  something  to  help. 

If  we  can  convince  Red  China  and  the 
Communist  governments  in  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  we  will  not  sacrifice  Asia— as 
Poland  was  sacrificed,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  nation  after  nation  in  every 
comer  of  the  world  throughout  history- — 
we  may  buy  enough  time  to  persuade 
these  hysterical  warlords  with  their  hor- 
rifying ability  to  destroy  the  world  that 
there  can  be  no  victor  in  a  global  holo- 
caust. 

They  have  whipped  themselves  into 
frenzied  dreams  of  conquest,  somehow 
believing  that  conquering  a  hungry,  over- 
crowded world  will  remove  them  from 
the  responsibility  of  solving  their  own 
gigantic  domestic  problems. 

We  must  convince  them  a  war  with  us 
would  be  impossible  of  victory.  And  we 
must  persuade  them  to  talk  of  peace 
instead  of  war. 

We  have  not  much  time.  We  in  America 
could  use  these  next  few  years  franti- 
cally living  the  good  life  at  home  while 
the  shadow  of  death  slips  over  the  world 
as  one  by  one  the  small,  defenseless  na- 
tions are  absorbed  and  crushed  by  com- 
munism. 

But  what  about  responsibility  and  the 
American  dream  of  liberty  and  self- 
determination  for  all  men?  As  long  as 
our  pledge  stands  for  something  and  our 
commitments  are  made  in  honor,  we  are 
living  up  to  the  good  words  we  have 
preached  to  the  world  in  easier,  more 
peaceful  times. 

Just  as  Kosciu.szko  was  on  the  side  of 
right,  regardless  of  the  odds,  so  must 
we — each  and  every  one  of  us — be  on 
that  side,  too. 

Adlal  Stevenson  might  have  had  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  all  of  us  in  mind  before  his 
death  when  he  wrote: 

What  counts  now  Is  not  Just  what  we  are 
against,  but  what  we  are  for.  Who  leads  us 
is  less  Important  than  what  leads  us — what 
convictions,  what  courage,  what  faith — win 
or  lose.  A  man  doesnt  save  a  century  or  a 
civilization,  but  a  militant  group  wedded  to 
a  principle,  can. 


Proposed  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
technologically  oriented  society  has 
focused  attention  on  our  patent  system 
and  that  system  is  today  under  active 
study  in  a  number  of  areas.  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  enactment  of  a 
patent  reform  bill  to  modernize  the  U.S. 
patent  system,  and  this  measure  Is  be- 
fore the  Patent  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  On  another 


front,  the  U.S.  Patent  OfBce  is  engaged 
in  international  cooperative  endeavors 
with  other  countries.  A  draft  Patent  Co- 
operation Treaty  has  recently  been 
brought  forth  by  the  United  Interna- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Protection  of 
Intellectual  Property.  These  significant 
developments  are  described  in  detail  in 
a  recent  address  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  before 
the  Patents  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  I  in- 
sert the  speech  by  Secretary  Ti-owbridge 
in  the  Record: 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexan- 
der B.  Trowbridge.  Prepared  for  Delivery 
TO   THE   Patents    Committee   of   the    Na- 
tional    Association     op     Manufacturers, 
New  Yobic,  N.Y.,  September  8,  1967 
It  Is  my  very  real  pleastire  to  be  here  with 
you  today  to  discuss  the  Improvement  ol  our 
patent  system — a  system  In  which  we  as  ad- 
ministrators and  you  as  users  have  a  common 
Interest. 

Efforts  of  Improvement  can  be  classified 
as  long-range  undertakings  whose  benefits 
will  accrue  for  decades  to  come.  Just  as  the 
original  Constitutional  provision  for  patent 
protection  has  served  us  for  180  years. 

Most  of  our  time  in  this  fast-moving  world 
is  taken  up  with  short  range  objectives.  Ob- 
viously both  are  Important — laying  the  foun- 
dation for  progress  in  the  years  ahead  by  the 
improvement  of  over-all  systems,  and  making 
short-run  adjustments  that  meet  the  imme- 
dl:ite  needs  of  the  day. 

President  Johnson's  Patent  Reform  Bill 
illustrates  this  Administration's  concern  with 
long-range  Improvements  in  our  economic 
system. 

In  transmitting  the  measure  to  Congress 
last  February,  the  President  noted  that  the 
patent  system  has  "helped  American  business 
to  translate  the  'fire  of  genius'  Into  the  prod- 
ucts and  processes  that  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  of  tis." 

But  he  also  pointed  out  that  "institutions 
must  change  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
times,"  and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  modern- 
ization is  long  overdue. 

If  the  patent  system  is  to  continue  to  serve 
us  well  it  must  be  strengthened  and  stream- 
lined to  cope  with  the  challenges  of  the 
decades  ahead.  It  must  keep  pace  with  both 
e.xpanded  trade  and  new  technology.  Even 
more,  it  must  create  a  better  climate  for  ex- 
panded entry  of  American  businessmen  Into 
international  markets.  And  it  must  provide 
for  prompt  disclosure  and  use  of  new  tech- 
nology in  this  country.  This  will  benefit  not 
only  .American  business  but  also  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The  NAM.  under  the  leadership  of  your 
Committee  Chairman,  Frederic  O.  Hess,  has 
been  among  those  most  active  In  defining 
the  problems  facing  the  patent  system  and 
in  relating  them  to  business  interests. 

One  problem  that  Illustrates  the  need  for 
reform  Is  the  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
duplication  of  effort  In  protecting  inventions 
internationally.  This  duplication  bears  heav- 
ily on  the  patent  offices  of  the  world  and  on 
businessmen  engaged  in  world  commerce.  It 
creates  an  artificial  barrier  to  world  trade. 
An  average  of  three  patent  applications 
is  filed  internationally  on  each  invention 
patented.  This  means  that  of  the  estimated 
650,000  patent  applications  filed  worldwide 
each  year,  two-thirds  are  duplicates  or  mul- 
tiple 'filings  of  other  applications.  Each  is 
processed  individually  in  each  country. 
Moreover,  companies  and  Individuals  must 
plow  through  a  complex  maze  of  divergent 
laws  and  customs  which  have  grown  up  over 
the  years.  Involving  even  the  size  of  paper 
which  must  be  used  or  the  number  of  type- 
written lines  per  page. 

In  this  country,  dissemination  of  tech- 
nological advances  Is  often  delayed  by  the 


very  system  designed  to  accelerate  disclosure. 
U.S.  patent  applications  are  now  kept  secret 
until  a  patent  is  issued,  and  thl.s  can  take  up 
to  five  years  or  more. 

Because  of  built-in  delays,  businessuiea 
unaware  of  a  competitor's  work,  may  in\e.t 
substantial  sums  reinventing  something  al- 
ready patented  by  a  competitor.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  knowledgeable  American  con- 
cerns actually  search  published  foreign  pat- 
ents and  appllcat.ions  to  find  out  what  other 
American  comp.=inles  arc  trying  to  patent 
right  here  in  this  country. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has 
moved  on  a  number  of  fronts  to  update  ih'- 
patent  system  and  gear  it  for  more  rapic;  anc 
effective'  service  to  business  and  the  public. 
You  are  all  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission and  with  the  Patent  Reform  pro- 
posals he  sent  Congress  in  February  to  Im- 
plement the  Commission's  work.  This  bill 
would  bring  about  the  first  major  revision  ot 
the  patent  system  in  more  than  a  century.  It 
is  designed,  as  the  President  said: 

"(1)  To  raise  the  quality  and  reliability  of 
U.S.    patents. 

"(2)  To  reduce  the  time  and  expense  of 
obtaining  and  protecting  a  patent. 

"(3)  To  speed  public  disclosure  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  information." 

The  President  added  that  these  change; 
would  also  bring  our  own  system  into  closp- 
harmony  with  those  of  other  nations. 

Better  international  cooperation  will  lead 
naturally  to  better  protection  of  intellectual 
property.  And  this,  of  course.  Is  the  rationale 
behind  our  new  bilateral  Information  and 
search  exchange  agreements  with  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  Japan,  Austria  and  other 
countries.  All  of  these  pilot  studies  have  not 
been  completed.  But  so  far  we  have  learned 
some  valuable  lessons  from  them,  notably 
that  the  quickest  way  to  end  expensive,  in- 
efficient, massive  duplication  is  through  a 
multi-nation  system  within  the  framework 
of  existing  international  cooperative  ar- 
rangements. 

Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Delegation  asked  the 
Paris  Union  last  fall  to  have  the  United  In- 
ternational Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
tellectual Property  undertake  an  urgent 
study  of  the  duplication  problem.  As  you 
know,  the  result  was  the  proposed  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty  which  Is  being  considered 
by  your  Committee  here  today. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  In  any  length 
the  President's  Patent  Reform  Bill,  except 
to  emphasize  my  support  for  Its  provisions 
and  their  underlying  objectives.  We  want 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  patent  system 
to  serve  this  country  In  the  future.  Enact- 
ment of  the  Reform  BUI,  I  am  convinced 
wUl  achieve  the  goals  laid  down  by  the 
President  and  will  bring  our  patent  system 
more  fully  in  line  with  Its  Constitutional  ob- 
jectives. 

Nor  do  I  propose  to  discuss  In  any  detail 
the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  BIRPI's  effort  and  initiative  and 
anxious  to  see  further  development  and  re- 
finement of  its  work. 

But  I  would  like  to  outline  what  I  think 
are  the  broad  objectives  of  a  modern,  efficient 
patent  system  and  to  relate  them  to  our  na- 
tional  and  International   goals. 

Simply  stated,  the  patent  system  should 
provide  effective  Incentives  for  the  greatest 
possible  development  and  use  of  new  tech- 
nology m  this  country  and  In  International 
markets. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  able  to  achieve 
this  goal^ 

It  will  enhance  our  standard  of  living. 
which  increasingly  is  founded  upon  a  so- 
phisticated technological  base. 

It  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  new  tech- 
nology across  national  borders  to  spur  eco- 
nomic progress  In  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

And  finally.  It  will  permit  us  to  compete 
more    effectively    In    International    rnarkets 
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where  new  technology  Is  at  the  very  cutting 
ftdee  of  competition. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  both  continuing  ex- 
nansion  and  keener  competition  In  world 
frldc  US.  exports  climbed  t«  record  levels 
,I=t  vear  and  are  now  running  at  an  annual 
raw  of  $31.2  billion.  Obviously  there  Is  the 
Hosest  relationship  between  our  export  ex- 
nanslon  and  our  technological  progress.  For 
sample,  we  can  now  replace  reduced  exports 
fn  low-technology  product*  v,ith  Increased 
exports  in   high-technology   products 

just  as  technological  changes  bear  heavily 
nn  efforts  to  expand  exporU=.  so  does  the 
success  of  U.S.  firms  in  penetrating  hlgh- 
,"  luioiogv  foreign  markets  depend  largely 
mi  their  abilitv  to  obtain  foreign  patents  to 
nrotect  Inventions  and  Innovations.  This  In- 
wrrelatlon  will  increase,  of  course,  as  our 
mix  of  exDort  products  becomes  more  sophis- 
Srated  Clearly,  the  trend  is  toward  greater 
reliance  on  patent  safeguards.  The  export 
prospects  for  the  future  continue  to  be  bright 
for  hichly  technical  products  in  which  for- 
»<en  patent  protection  could  be  a  decid  ng 
l^tor  m  successful  competition  in  foreign 

"^T^e'lvorld  market  to  which  U.S.  business 
looks  for  customers  has  widened  to  include 
manv  countries  which  were  Ignored  or  not 
even'ln  existence  twenty  years  ago.  These  are 
the  so-called  less  developed  countnes— less 
developed  In  an  Industrial  sense,  but  in  many 
cases  vrtth  abundant  natural  resources.  It  is 
eenerally  recognized  that  they  must  be 
brought  into  the  internaUonal  patent  system 
to  help  speed  their  economic  development, 
a'^d  their  potential  as  trading  partners. 
BIRPI  has  been  conducting  a  vigorotis  pro- 
n-am  in  this  regard  and  we  in  this  country 
heartily  endorse  It.  One  difficulty  is  that  few 
of  the  developing  countries  have  either  the 
personnel  or  the  government  machinery  for 
the  complexities  of  a  patent  syst«m.  BIRPI 
has  instituted  training  arrangements  in 
which  our  Patent  Office  is  cooperattng.  Useful 
seminars  alreadv  have  been  held  in  Asia, 
A'rica  and  Latin  America.  BIRPI  has  also 
supervised  the  drafting  of  a  legal  model  for 
a  national  patent  system. 

In  talking  about  international  cooperation, 
a  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
our  national  or  domestic  interests  and  our 
international  objectives.  I  can't  see  any  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  For  the  patent  sys- 
tem to  be  truly  effective,  it  must  serve  both 
to  foster  progress  at  home  and  to  stimulate 
our  international  commerce. 

Both  the  Patent  Reform  Bill  and  the  pro- 
posed Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  envisage 
far-reaching  changes  In  old  and  established 
customs  and  practices.  For  this  reason,  if  lor 
no  other,  they  invite  controversy  and  opposi- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  this  is  constructive 
and  In  the  national  interest,  we  welcome  It. 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  self-serving  and  de- 
signed to  create  roadblocks,  we  deplore  it. 
Whoever  would  opp>ose  these  measures  be- 
cause he  Is  against  change,  per  se,  or  for  other 
purely  subjective  reasons,  ha«  a  real  obliga- 
tion to  review  his  position  in  light  of  the 
national  interest — not  to  say  that  of  his  busi- 
ness or  his  profession.  It  is  less  than  respon- 
sible to  pretend  that  either  the  U.S.  patent 
system  or  the  international  legal  structures 
protecting  inventions,  as  they  exist  today, 
cannot  be  improved  upon. 

Reasonable  men  may  differ  over  details; 
I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  question  that 
basic  reforms  are  needed — and  soon.  The 
world  quickly  leaves  behind  those  who  can- 
not adapt  to  the  ffvct  and  the  form  of 
change. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  studying  the 
BIRPI  draft.  Your  meeting  and  discussions 
here  today,  and  those  of  other  Interested 
parties,  will  help  us.  We  should  not  forget 
that  this  is  a  draft,  the  first  of  many  which 
wUl  be  prepared  even  before  formal  inter- 
national  negotiations   are   begun. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Experts, 
scheduled  for  October  in  Geneva  to  consider 


the  draft  Treaty,  the  views  of  twenty-three 
interested  governments  on  the  Treaty  will  be 
fully  explored.  To  provide  broad  gauge  repre- 
sentation at  this  meeting,  private  industrial 
and  bar  groups  from  this  and  other  coun- 
tries have  been  invited  to  participate.  Fol- 
lov,-ing  the  October  meeting,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  further  consideration 
of  a  revised  draft  'Treaty. 

We  favor  harmonization  of  national  patent 
laws,  and  we  look  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
true  universal  or  mulUnaUonal  patent.  The 
proposed  Treatv  is  a  major  step  toward  this 
goal.  Because  of  Its  importance,  we  should 
make  it  as  attractive  as  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  that  to  attract  the  widest 
possible  international  support,  this  initial 
step  should  reqtUre  as  little  change  as  pos- 
sible in  the  national  laws  of  the  member 
countries.  It  should  require  a  minimum  of 
administrative  cost  and  effort.  If  proposals 
io  improve  the  Treaty  m  these  and  other 
areas  will  Increase  support  for  it.  we  are 
prepared  to  vlgorotisly  tponsor  such  pro- 
posals. 

All  of  these  moves  In  the  patent  field,  both 
m  the  International  and  domestic  spheres, 
should  lllustrats  our  resolve  that  technologi- 
cal progress  not  become  ensnared  In  techni- 
cal red  tape. 

How  ironic  it  wovUd  be  for  man's  inventive 
genius  to  be  stymied  by  our  failure  to 
devise  ways  to  put  the  fruits  of  his  genius 
to  work ! 

We  are  characterized  as  an  "Innovative" 
society — which  essentially  means  that  we 
can  turn  the  Ideas  of  man  Into  effective  and 
productive  tools.  It  is  clearly  in  our  Joint  in- 
terest, as  administrators  and  as  users  of  the 
patent  system,  to  see  to  It  that  such  a  de- 
scription of  our  economic  system  Is  con- 
tinually  proven   to   be   accurate. 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  when  my  colleagues  from 
ether  congressional  districts  .speak  out 
on  the  menace  of  jet  noise.  The  more 
voices  raised  In  protest,  the  greater  the 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  the 
sooner  we  will  achieve  our  objectives. 

True,  jet  noise  started  out  as  a  local 
problem.  It  originally  only  affected  those 
around  the  first  airfields  geared  to  serv- 
ice jet  planes.  Now  as  the  number  of 
smaller  jet  aircraft  in  operation  in- 
creases aiid  the  number  of  airfields  sew- 
icing  jets  Increases  across  the  Nation,  we 
have  recognized  jet  noise  as  a  national 
problem. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  a  frequent 
and  outspoken  critic  against  jet  noise, 
attacked  jet  noise  and  called  it  one  of 
the  most  serious  environmental  problems 
faciiig  the  Nation  today.  In  referring  to 
"noise  pollution"  from  National  Airport, 
he  further  indicated  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  soon  launch  a  war  on 
jet  noise. 

Certainly  jet  noise  has  been  branded 
as  a  critical  problem  on  the  local,  na- 
tional, and  International  levels  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility. 


Last  week  the  chairman  of  tlie  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  Honorable  Sami'el  Friedel,  advised 
me  that  hearings  would  be  scheduled 
next  month  on  pending  aircraft  noise 
abatement  bills.  Legislation  to  revoke 
flight  certificates  of  airlines  which  fail 
to  comply  with  noise  standards— intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers, and  by  more  than  20  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House— will  be  considered. 

Focusing  his  attention  on  our  Nation's 
Capital— Washington,  D.C. — our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Richard  L. 
Ottinger,  has  vividly  pointed  out  the 
noi.se  and  pollution  factors  involved  in 
this  question.  Congressman  Ottinger's 
remarks  before  the  Palisades  Citizens 
Association  of  Washington,  D.C.  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  1967,  highlight  the  jet  noise 
problem  and  the  relationship  between 
the  people  affected  by  jet  noise  and  the 
Go\ermnent  agencies  with  jurisdiction 
in  the  field  of  aviation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Ottinger's  address  and  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  October  8. 
1967,  wliich  I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  under  unanimous  consent: 
People,  Noise,  and  tub  CAB 
(A    speech    by    the    Honorable    Richabd    L. 
Ottinger,    Member    of    Congress,    to    the 
Palisades  Citizens  Association,  October  3, 
1967) 

It's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I've  ex- 
perienced the  problem  of  aircraft  poUution 
from  virtuallv  every  angle.  I've  dealt  with  it 
as  a  regular  twice  a  week  commuter  between 
La  Guardia  and  National.  When  I'm  In  Wash- 
ington I'm  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  phe- 
nomenal number  of  complaints  from  con- 
stituents about  the  assault  that  air  traffic  Is 
is  making  upon  their  lives  in  the  form  of  air 
pollution,  noise  and  air  traffic  safety.  And 
when  I'm  home  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Uv- 
ing  right  under  what  I  am  convinced  Is  the 
most  heavUv  traveUed  Jet  approach  to  La 
Guardla.  So'when  I  say  that  I'm  glad  to  be 
here  with  you  tonight,  you  wlU  appreciate 
that  mv  heart  is  really  in  this  battle. 

I  find  It  a  strange  Irony  that  the  environ- 
mental pollution  which  threatens  our  health 
and  sanitv,  if  not  our  very  survival,  1»  & 
direct  result  of  the  very  technological 
achievements  that  are  responsible  for  the 
unparalleled  physical  well-being  of  our 
nation. 

During  the  great  depression,  the  late  WlU 
Rogers  observed  that  we  were  on  the  way  to 
having  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
nation  in  history  to  ride  to  the  poor  house 
in  a  limousine.  Well,  our  technology  ad- 
vanced so  fast  that  we've  kept  raising  our 
sights.  Now  we  seem  to  be  aiming  at  extinc- 
tion in  a  supersonic  Jet. 

Seriously,  however,  there  is  impressive  evi- 
dence tha't  unless  we  change  our  ways,  we 
may  well  strangle  In  the  waste  and  refuse 
that  is  now  the  greatest  single  product  of  our 
affluent  society. 

The  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  has 
reported  that  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
slightly  more  than  one  generation  away,  the 
demand  for  water  In  this  country  will  exceed 
our  known  resources  of  clean  water  by  some 
300  million  gallons  each  year. 

In  less  than  ten  years.  New  York  City  will 
have  exhausted  every  known  resource  for  dis- 
posing the  residue  from  incinerated  trafih— 
if  the  volume  of  refuse  doesn't  increase  and 
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It  U  Increasing  steadily.  My  own  district  of 
Westchester  faces  this  same  crisis  within  the 
next  seven  years  and  metropolitan  areas  all 
over  the  country  are  on  a  similar  timetable. 
A  distinguished  meteorologist,  Dr.  Morris 
Nleburger  of  the  University  of  California, 
has  warned  that  If  we  continue  at  our  pres- 
ent rate  "the  world's  atmosphere  will  grow 
more  and  more  polluted  until,  a  century 
from  now  It  will  be  too  poisonous  to  allow 
human  life  to  survive  and  civilization  will 
pass  away." 

These  are  the  main  conflicts  that  we  must 
And  a  way  to  resolve,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones. 

There  axe  other,  subtler  forms  of  pollution 
that  can  have  equally  devastating  effects 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  oar  society 
such  as  noise  and  urban  sprawl. 

I  personally  have  no  question  that  we  can 
develop  the  mechanisms  for  resolving  these 
conflicts  and  thus  preserve  a  livable  environ- 
ment. But  the  sober  fact  Is  that  we  had  bet- 
ter get  cracking  because  we  haven't  made 
any  real  progress  yet. 

This  Is  a  national  problem  and  the  logical 
place  to  look  for  leadership  is  the  Federal 
agencies  that  have  played  such  an  important 
role  In  spurring  technological  development 
Agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  NASA, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  all  have  Important 
responsibilities  affecting  the  resources  of  the 
nation. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  I  am  going  to  be 
stepping  on  some  toes  here  when  I  say  this, 
but  the  sad  fact  Is  that  these  Federaf  agen- 
cies, created  In  the  days  when  the  paramount 
need  was  to  develop  technological  potential 
to  the  fullest,  have  failed  signally  to  recog- 
nize the  present  challenge  or  adjust  to 
meet  it. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth  has  an  explana- 
tion. He  once  wrote  that  agencies  "like  the 
people  who  comprise  them,  have  a  marked 
life  cycle.  In  youth,  they  are  vigorous,  ag- 
gressive, evangelistic  and  even  Intolerant. 
Later  they  mellow,  and  In  old  age — after  a 
matter  of  ten  of  fliteen  years — they  become, 
with  some  exceptions,  either  the  arm  of  the 
Industry  they  are  regulating  or  senile." 

By  this  harsh  but  realistic  time  table  you 
might  expect  the  agencies  I  have  named  to 
have  achieved  a  truly  archaeological  antiq- 
uity, even  in  their  revised  and  modlfled 
editions,  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  main 
your  expectation  would  be  justified. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  that  your  particular 
battle  Is  so  very  important  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  even  though  It  may  seem  at  times  to 
be  a  local  and  rather  parochial  concern.  It  is 
becoming  clear  that  only  through  the  action 
of  concerned  citizens  can  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  be  made  to  recognize 
that  the  "public"  in  "public  convenience  and 
necessity"  means  everybody,  not  Just  the  air 
lines,  the  power  companies,  the  travelers, 
truckers  and  other  Interest  groups.  And  that 
convenience  and  necessity  Include  as  a  pri- 
mary consideration  the  preservation  of  a  liv- 
able environment  as  well  as  a  well-developed 
one. 

The  now-famous  Storm  King  Mountain 
Case  with  which  I  am  personally  quite  famil- 
iar offers  not  only  a  clear  parallel  to  your 
case  with  the  CAB.  but  also  concrete  proof 
of  the  value  of  citizen  action  In  the  battle  to 
preserve  a  Uvable  environment. 

In  Storm  King,  a  group  of  independent 
citizens  battled  for  four  years  to  force  the 
PPC  to  weigh  environmental  hazards  in  de- 
termining whe'ther  a  gigantic  hydro-electric 
project  proposed  for  Storm  King  Mountain 
on  the  threshold  of  the  nation's  greatest  met- 
ropolitan complex  served  the  true  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

Just  as  the  CAB  has  chosen  to  interpret 
the  "public"  in  "public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity" aa  the  airlines  and  the  airlines'  view 


of  the  traveling  public,  so  the  FPC  Inter- 
preted public  as  meaning  the  utilities  and 
the  utilities'  view  of  the  consumer. 

Just  as  the  CAB  has  endeavored  to  pass 
the  responsibility  for  environmental  impact 
onto  local  authorities  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  so  did  the  FTC  attempt  to 
leave  these  issues  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  local  agencies,  preferring  to  act 
as  umpire  rather  than  assume  affirmative  re- 
sponsibility. 

Just  as  the  CAB  has  refused  Intervention 
on  the  grounds  that  the  public  Interests 
affected  by  noise  and  air  pollution  are  too 
remote  and  generalized,  so  the  FPC  refused 
intervention  on  the  grounds  that  the  citi- 
zens had  no  economic  Interest  In  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  that  was  being 
affected. 

The  CAB  would  do  well  to  review  the 
stinging  rebuke  administered  to  the  FPC  by 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  when 
its  precedent-setting  decision  revoked  the 
license  Issued  by  the  FPC  In  the  Storm  King 
Case. 

In  effect,  the  Court  said  that  In  this  com- 
plex world  every  citizen  has  an  interest  in 
preserving  a  livable  environment  and  that 
interest  must  be  recognized  and  respected 
by  Federal  agencies.  It  said  that  Insofar  as 
the  consequences  of  an  action  taken  or  ap- 
proved by  a  Federal  agency  can  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  upon  the  general  environment, 
the  agency  has  a  responsibility  to  evaluate 
and  weigh  that  impact  fully  In  arriving  at 
Its  decision.  Most  encouraging  of  all,  the 
court  added  an  eleventh  commandnient  to 
the  administrative  book:  Thou  shalt  not  act 
as  "an  umpire  blandly  calling  balls  and 
strikes."  but  shall  exercise  an  aflirmatlve  re- 
sponsibility for  seeking  out  and  protecting 
this  broader  public  Interest. 

Because  of  the  fight  that  these  private  citi- 
zens put  up,  the  FPC  will  probably  never 
again  feel  safe  In  accepting  a  utility  com- 
pany's best  guess  as  to  what  effect  a  pro- 
posed project  may  have  on  air  pollution, 
fish,  water  pollution  and  other  related  re- 
sources. In  fact,  no  agency  of  the  Federal 
government  can  now  safely  feel  indifferent 
to  the  impact  of  Its  decision  on  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  especially  when  they 
know  that  other  groups  of  private  citizens 
care. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  that,  like  the 
Storm  King  Case,  this  Is  not  Just  a  local 
problem.  You  will  And  that  people  all  over 
the  country  are  Just  as  annoyed.  Just  as 
hectored  and  Just  as  frustrated  as  you  are 
by  environmental  intrusions  and  by  the  In- 
difference of  Federal  agencies. 

Eleanor  Clark  French  In  New  York  has 
been  leading  a  battle  to  protect  Manhattan's 
already  cacaphonlc  environment  from  a  fur- 
ther nerve-shattering  assault  In  the  form  of 
helicopter  service  to  the  Pan  Am  building. 

She  has  pointed  out  with  great  reason  that 
the  dubious  convenience  of  having  a  dozen 
or  so  businessmen  deposited  on  Pan  Am's 
roof  is  more  than  offset  by  the  damage  done 
by  the  noise  and  by  the  continuing  danger 
that  the  craft  may  well  miss  and  land  In 
Grand  Central  Station  someday. 

A  group  In  Santa  Barbara,  California,  has 
had  an  ordinance  passed  forbidding  low- 
flying  Jets  from  abusing  their  airspace.  A 
distinguished  group  In  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  doing  valiant  battle  against  the 
Incredible  sonic  boom  Intrusions  that  are 
certain  to  come  from  the  supersonic  Jet  and 
In  Westchester,  New  York  a  group  has  been 
formed  to  combat  the  mounting  noise  prob- 
lem experienced  from  the  growing  volume 
of  jet  aircraft  landing  at  La  Guardla  and 
Kennedy  airports. 

These  people  deserve  your  attention.  They 
share  a  common  cause.  Part  of  the  key  to 
victory  in  the  Storm  King  case  was  the 
effort  that  went  Into  locating  concerned 
citizens  all  over  the  country  and  getting 
them  involved  in  the  battle. 


With  so  many  private  citizens  involved  in 
these  issues,  why  doesn't  Congress  take 
direct  action? 

In  regard  to  your  problem  with  aircraft 
noise.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  direct  NASA  to  undertake  a  full-scale 
(I  almost  said  "crash")  program  of  research 
to  develop  the  techniques  that  are  needed 
to  eliminate  aircraft  noise  of  all  types.  I  have 
also  Introduced  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  com- 
pel carriers  to  install  noise  abatement  de- 
vices and  to  change  flight  patterns  to  mini- 
mize public  disturbance. 

Only  last  week  the  Commerce  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  took  the  first  tenta- 
tive step  to  deal  with  air  pollution  from  jet 
aircraft  when  they  adopted  my  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  get  Into  this  area.  These  are  sound  pro- 
posals and  will  undoubtedly  help. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact,  however,  that 
short  of  creating  a  wholly  new  agency  with 
authority  to  act  on  environmental  Issues,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  work  with  those 
existing  organizations  which  have,  so  far. 
failed,  and,  worse,  shown  little  or  no  interest 
in  succeeding.  This  Federal  myopia  un- 
doubtedly stems  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
originally  chartered  to  spur  development 
without  much  serious  consideration  for  the 
Impact  it  might  have  on  our  environment.  It 
Isn't  easy  to  legislate  leopards  into  changing 
their  spots. 

If  these  agencies  recognized  the  challenge 
and  were  prepared  to  accept  It,  then  exten- 
sive new  legislation  would  probably  not  be 
necessary.  Certainly  the  recent  court  deci- 
sions, especially  the  High  Mountain  Sheep 
and  the  Storm  King  Cases,  seem  to  Indicate 
that  the  existing  authority  Is  adequate.  If 
they  win  only  act  upon  It.  However,  If  these 
existing  agencies  won't  see  the  challenge. 
new  legislation  to  make  them  do  so  would 
be  difllcult  to  get  enacted  and  even  more 
difficult  to  get  them  to  Implement  effectively. 
For  the  future.  I  am  proposing  legislation 
to  set  up  an  Independent  agency  reporting 
only  to  Congress  and  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  representing  the  public  in- 
terest In  Federal  agency  deliberations  on 
matters  affecting  environment  and  nattiral 
resources.  If  this  concept  is  adopted,  then 
groups  such  as  yours  and  the  Storm  King 
fighters  will  no  longer  have  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  such  action.  You  will  have  a 
resource  of  talent  and  Information  to  which 
to  repair  for  help;  a  resource  free  of  the  re- 
strictions and  complexities  Imposed  upon 
executive  agencies,  free  from  the  conflict 
between  development  and  preservation,  and 
charged  only  with  representing  the  public 
Interest.  But  all  of  these  proposals  will  take 
time,  time  we  can  111  afford. 

The  problem  Is  sufficiently  pressing  to 
cause  the  National  Audubon  Society  to  con- 
sider setting  up  an  "Environmental  Defense 
Fund":  this  Is  an  Idea  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse.  In  the  meantime,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  In  the  real  and  endangered  world 
In  which  we  live,  effective  action  to  preserve 
a  livable  environment  will  come  only  from 
the  efforts  of  determined,  concerned  and  in- 
dependent groups  of  citizens  such  as  you. 
It  will  come  from  citizens  fighting  over  local 
Intrusions  Into  their  own  environment  and 
each  victory  will  have  what  the  great  philan- 
thropist Stephen  Currier  called  "Social  re- 
verberations" that  will  m  the  end  make  the 
difference  for  survival. 

CAB  AND  THE  Noise  Menace 
Should  citizens  whose  lives  are  made  mis- 
erable by  the  noise  and  fallout  from  air- 
planes above  their  homes  be  allowed  to  Inter- 
vene when  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  is 
considering  new  air  operations?  The  CAB 
says  no,  but  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  civic  groups  who  are  fighting  the 
nerve-shattering  din  from  National  Airport 
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take  vigorous  exception  to  that  ruling.  In  our 
view  the  CAB  has  failed  In  its  obligation  to 
act  in  the  public  interest  in  this  matter. 

Congressman  Ottlnger  has  pointedly  re- 
minded the  CAB  of  the  spanking  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  got  from  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  when  it  siml- 
larlv  rebuffed  a  group  of  Independent  citi- 
zens seeking  to  protect  the  public  interest 
against  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
project  at  Storm  King  Mountain.  The  CAB 
may  be  inviting  a  similar  rebuke.  It  denied 
the  right  of  citizens  to  Intervene  in  the  case 
before  it  In  the  interests  of  maintaining  a 
tolerable  urban  environment  on  the  ground 
that  the  complainants'  Interests  "are  not  so 
substantial  as  to  require  or  warrant  inter- 
vention by  them." 

But  in  the  Storm  King  case  the  Court  of 
Appeals  said   that  a   showing   of   "economic 


Injury"  was  not  necessary  to  intervention 
"where  the  plaintiffs  have  shown  a  direct 
personal  Interest."  The  Court  sharply  re- 
minded the  FPC  of  its  claim  to  be  represent- 
ative of  the  public  interest.  It  then  went 
on  to  say ; 

This  role  does  not  permit  it  to  act  as  an 
umpire  blandly  calling  balls  and  strikes  for 
adversaries;  the  right  of  the  public  must 
receive  active  and  affirmative  protection  at 
the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

The  Transportation  Department  has  taken 
a  similar  view,  "that  a  consideration  of  the 
environmental  impact  of  common  carrier 
operations  is  a  relevant  and  important  factor 
to  be  weighed  in  determining  whether  In  a 
particular  proceeding  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  require  authorization  of  the 
proposed  service." 

Instead  of  actively  and  affirmatively  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  here,  the  CAB  has 


attempted  to  wash  Its  hands  of  the  noise 
and  fallout  menace.  Instead  of  looking  at 
the  issue  on  its  merits.  It  has  simply  closed 
Its  eyes  and  ears.  In  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  alternative  to  pressing  the  caso 
before  the  courts  and  before  Congress  until 
relief  is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  is  needed  to 
place  the  airlines  on  notice  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  serious  about  noise 
abatement.  Tlie  courts  have  held  jet 
noise  to  be  a  national  problem  and  a  na- 
tional responsibility. 

If  a  quiet  engine  were  available  tomor- 
row, there  is  no  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  require  its  use  by  the 
airlines.  That  authority  must  be  placed 
on  the  books  now. 


SENATE 

Monday,  OcroBER  16,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  fresh  mercies 
of  yet  another  day  we  come  with  hearts 
grateful  for  Thy  grace,  praying  that,  by 
a  strength  not  our  own.  our  individual 
record  may  be  kept  unstained  by  any 
word  or  act  imworthy  of  our  best. 

Thou  knowest  that  these  testing  times 
are  finding  out  our  every  weakness  and 
calling  for  our  utmost  endeavor  against 
the  wrong  that  needs  resistance,  and  for 
the  right  that  needs  assistance. 

■We  come  claiming  the  promise  that 
they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  of  eagles;  they  shall  run  and 
not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint. 

Girded  by  Thy  might,  give  us  the  cour- 
age to  fly.  the  urgency  to  run,  and  the 
patience  to  walk. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, October  12.  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  and 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1936  (49  Stat.  1094),  reserving  cer- 
tain pubUc  domain  lands  In  Nevada  and 
Oregon  as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of 
Fort  McDermitt,  Nev. 


be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

iFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNTNG  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  7977)  to  adjust 
certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  conipensation  for  certain  officers 
and  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  HARRIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  LMr. 
Harris]  be  recognized  for  up  to  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   BILLS 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  October  11,  1967: 
S.  117.  An    act   for   the   relief   of   Martha 
Blakenshlps;  and 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  October  12,  1967: 
S.  1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  <H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering  ad- 
vertisements, and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Harris],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  be  recognized  for  up  to  30  min- 
utes. ,,,.  , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  590  and  621. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


COMDR.  ALBERT  G    BERRY,  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  2757)  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Albert  G.  Berry.  Jr.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
11,  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "par 
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and  allowances"  and  insert  "retired 
pay";  on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"of"  strike  out  "pay  and  allowances"  and 
insert  "retired  pay";  and  in  line  9,  after 
ttie  word  "such"  strike  out  "pay  and 
allowances"  and  insert  "retired  pay". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  607  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  !egl.=;latlon,  as 
amended.  Is  to  authorize  the  payment  to 
Albert  G.  Berry.  Jr..  VS.  Naval  Re.serve  (re- 
tired) .  of  the  amount  certified  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  the  difference  between  the 
retired  pay  he  received  In  the  perlc^d  from 
February  1,  1947,  through  October  7.  1952. 
and  the  amount  he  should  have  received 
had  he  been  properly  credited  with  his  mid- 
shipman's service  for  retired  pay  purposes. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  committee,  In  reporting  on  HJi. 
2757.  relates  the  following: 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  indicated  that 
It  supported  the  bill  and  suggested  the 
amendment  made  by  the  committee  provid- 
ing for  certification  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

The  period  Commander  Berry  served  as  a 
midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy  from  July 
6.  1910.  to  June  5.  1914,  Is  creditable  In  the 
computation  of  his  retired  pay  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913, 
now  oodlfled  In  section  6116  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  makes  reference  to  the 
Joint  Service  Pay  Act  of  June  10,  1922,  the 
Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  and  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  which  also 
contain  provisions  concerning  the  credit  of 
midshipman  service  during  this  period.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions  were  that  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Navy  who  retired  after 
July  1.  1922,  were  not  entitled  to  Include 
Naval  Academy  midshipman  service  per- 
formed under  appointments  made  prior  to 
March  4,  1913,  In  the  computation  of  basic 
pay  unless  they  had  been  in  service  on  June 
30,  1922.  Commander  Berry  was  In  service 
as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Regular 
Navy  on  that  date.  At  this  point,  it  Is  per- 
tinent to  outline  the  service  performed  by 
Commander  Berry  which  ultimately  entitled 
htm  to  the  payment  of  retired  pay. 

Commander  Berry  served  as  a  midshipman 
at  the  Naval  Academy  from  July  6,  1910,  to 
June  5,  1914,  and  as  a  commissioned  officer 
In  the  Regular  Navy  from  June  6.  1914,  to 
February  15,  1926,  when  he  resigned  from 
the  Navy.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Naval  Reserve  on  April  6,  1926. 
and  resigned  therefrom  effective  March  23, 
1933.  During  this  period  of  Reserve  service 
he  performed  active  duty  for  training  during 
the  period  April  9.  1926.  to  May  8,  1926,  May 
29,  1926,  to  June  13.  1926,  and  May  10,  1928, 
to  May  19,  1928.  He  was  again  appointed  a 
commissioned  officer  In  the  Naval  Reserve  on 
January  3,  1941,  performed  active  duty  for 
training  from  February  11,  1941,  to  February 
24,  1941,  entered  on  full-time  active  duty  on 
February  25,  1941.  and  served  continuously 
on  active  duty  until  February  1,  1947,  when 
he  waa  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve  re- 
tired list  upon  his  own  application   under 


authority  contained  In  section  6  of  the  act 
of  February  21,  1946,  34  U.S.C.  410b  (volun- 
tary retirement  after  completion  of  more 
than  20  years  oT  active  service,  Including 
active  duty  for  training,  of  which  at  least 
10  years  was  service  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer). Section  7  of  the  act  of  February  21, 
1946  (34  U.S.C.  410c) ,  provided  that  an  officer 
who  Is  retired  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  that  act  was  entitled  to  retired  pay 
computed  at  the  rate  of  21/2  percent  of  his 
basic  pay  at  the  time  of  retirement,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  years  of  service  credited  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  computing  his  active 
duty  basic  pay  and,  further.  In  determining 
the  multiplier  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  6 
months  or  more  counts  as  a  wh'ole  year  while 
a  part  of  a  year  that  is  less  than  6  months  is 
disregarded. 

The  difficulties  In  this  case  and  the  aspect 
of  the  matter  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  Justifies  legislative  relief  la  that 
Commander  Berry  was  able  to  establi.'sh  his 
right  to  include  midshipman's  service  in  the 
computation  of  his  retired  pay  only  after 
extended  efforts  which  Included  litigation 
In  the  Court  of  Claims.  Apparently,  he  was 
originally  unable  to  secure  the  credit  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  General 
took  the  position  that  the  right  to  credit 
midshipman  service  for  basic  pay  purposes 
was  lost  to  any  officer  who,  after  June  30, 
1922.  resigned  his  commission  and  subse- 
quently after  a  break  in  service  accepted  a 
new  commission  In  the  Navy  or  Naval  Re- 
serve. This  Comptroller  General  ruling  was 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  Commander  Berry's 
retirement  In  1947.  Thus,  although  he  had 
a  total  of  28  years  7  months  26  days  of  serv- 
ice. Including  his  midshipman  service  of 
3  years  11  months,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  2V2  percent 
of  basic  pay  by  29  (72'/i).  his  retired  pay 
was  based  on  total  service  (not  including 
midshipman  service)  of  24  years  8  months 
26  days,  resulting  In  entitlement  to  retired 
pay  computed  at  the  rate  of  2'/2  percent  of 
basic  pay  by  25    (62'/2). 

Subsequent  to  his  retirement  Commander 
Berry  filed  a  petition  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
(o)  for  certain  active  duty  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  service  performed  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement, and  (b)  the  difference  between 
the  retired  pay  actually  received  by  him 
beginning  February  1,  1947,  computed  on 
the  basis  of  621/2  p)ercent  of  basic  pay  at 
time  of  retirement  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1946,  and  retired  pay  computed  on 
the  basis  of  75  percent  of  his  basic  pay  at 
time  of  retirement  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  4  of  section  IB  of  the  Pay  Read- 
justment Act  of  1942  (which  provided  that 
certain  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
served  on  active  duty  prior  to  November 
12,  1942.  would,  upon  retirement,  be  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  computed  at  the  rate 
of  75  percent  of  basic  pay).  The  Court  of 
Claims  allowed  him  the  active  duty  pay  and 
allowances  he  had  claimed,  but  denied  him 
his  claim  for  Increased  retired  pay.  {Albert 
G.  Berry,  Jr.  v.  United  States,  Ct.  CI.  No. 
49288.  decided  Oct.  7,   1952.) 

In  March  1959,  Commander  Berry  peti- 
tioned the  Court  of  Claims  for  increased 
retired  pay  (72'^  percent  of  basic  pay  vice 
62 '2  percent)  based  on  the  Inclusion  of  his 
midstilpman  service  as  service  creditable  for 
pay  purposes  and  on  October  13,  1961,  a  de- 
cision was  rendered  by  the  court  allowing 
him  the  increase  beginning  March  1.  1953. 
(The  Court  of  Claims  may  grant  retroactive 
t>enefits  for  a  period  of  only  6  years  from 
date  of  filing  a  petition.) 

Subsequent  to  October  13,  1961,  Com- 
mander Berry  filed  a  claim  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  Increased  retired  pay  ( 72  Vi 
percent  vice  62 Vj  percent)  for  the  period 
February  1,  1947,  to  February  28,  1953.  On 
February  7,  1962,  he  was  paid  the  Increased 
retired  pay  for  the  period  October  8,  1952,  to 


February  28.  1953.  Since  the  first  Court  ot 
Claims  decision  In  his  case  was  rendered  on 
October  7,  1952,  and  covered  a  period  back 
to  February  1,  1947,  the  Comptroller  General 
disallowed  his  claim  for  Increased  retired 
pay  prior  to  October  8.  1952,  on  the  basis  cr 
the  holding  in  the  case  of  Heiscr  v.  Woorirt/-- 
et  al.  327  U.S.  726.  In  that  case  the  Supren;? 
Court  held  that  in  general  a  Judgment  is  r.:;, 
Judicata  not  only  as  to  all  matters  litigated 
and  decided  but  also  to  all  relevant  issues 
which  could  have  been,  but  were  not  raised 
and  liti'j.itcd  In  the  suit. 

As  hris  been  noted  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, the  refusal  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  pay  the  amount  called  for  In  this  bill  13 
not  due  to  any  question  of  his  entitlement 
to  pay  upon  this  basi.s,  for  that  has  been 
clearly  defined  by  court  decision.  It  mere'.y 
relates  to  the  fact  that  In  his  original  pro- 
ceeding In  the  Court  of  Claims,  this  point 
was  not  raised.  However,  as  has  been  noted. 
the  court  In  the  action  filed  In  1959  directed 
that  he  was  entitled  to  credit  for  his  mld- 
shlpm.in's  service  and  granted  him  retroac- 
tive relief  for  a  6-year  period.  The  committfc- 
has  on  previous  occ.isio.is  granted  slmiUr 
relief  where  the  rights  of  the  parties  were 
determined  in  court  proceedings.  Since  there 
Is  no  question  concerning  Commander  Berry's 
right  to  credit  for  his  midshipman's  service 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  presently  recelrtng 
credit  for  this  service  in  the  payment  of  his 
retired  pay,  it  is  recommend  that  the  bill, 
with  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Navy 
that  the  determination  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  amount  due  him, 
be  considered  favorably. 

After  full  con.'^lderation  of  all  of  the  fore- 
going, the  committee  concurs  In  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  recom- 
mends that  tlie  bill,  H.R.  2757,  as  amended, 
be  considered  favorably. 

According  to  information  received  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  amount  Involved  in  this  bill  Is  $3,870.43. 
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GILMOUR  C.  MacDONALD,  COLONEL, 

USAF 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10932)  for  the  relief  of  Gil- 
mour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  after  line  10, 
strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  No  attorney  shall  charge,  demand, 
receive,  or  collect  for  services  rendered,  fees 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  any  Judgment 
rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Any  attorney 
who  ch.arges.  demands,  receives,  or  collects 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  such 
claim  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section,  if  recovery  be  had,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  638',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraposE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  waive  any  statute  of  limitations  and  con- 
fer Jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment 
upon  any  legal  claim  filed  by  Gllmour  C. 


MacDonald    for   compensation   for   the    use 
during  World  War  H  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict of  a  tubular  caltrop  tire-puncturing  de- 
vice allegedly  invented  by  him. 
ST.^TE^IE^^T 

In  the  89th  Congress,  H.R.  7546  was  passed 
bv  the  Congress  and  sent  t«  the  President 
for  his  approval.  The  President,  however, 
vetoed  that  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  bill 
would  confer  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  Jur- 
isdiction to  render  Judgment  upon  an  equi- 
table claim,  indicating  that  equitable  juris- 
diction m  the  Court  of  Claims  was  not  del- 
egable by  the  Congress.  Copy  of  the  veto 
message  Is  herein  set  forth: 
To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  regret  that  I  must  return  without  my 
aoproval  H.R.  7546,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Gllmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel.  U.S.  Air 
Force  (retired),  which  would,  in  part,  confer 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  to  ren- 
der judgment  upon  an  equitable  claim. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General  has  advised 
me  that  this  bill  Is  unconstitutional.  In  his 
opinion,  in  the  special  sphere  of  private 
claims,  equitable  connotes  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  as  a  matter  of  moral,  as 
distinguished  from  legal,  responsibility;  as 
a  constitutional  court,  the  Court  of  Claims 
cannot  receive  and  exercise  such  a  Jurisdic- 
tion and  the  power  to  determine  what  the 
Government  should  do  in  such  circum- 
stances is  legislative  In  nature  and  non- 
delegable. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  10,  1966. 
The  present  bill,  in  order  to  meet  tho  ob- 
jection of  the  President,  was  introduced 
deleting  the  equitable  provision  that  ap- 
peared In  H.R.  7546  so  that  the  Instant  legis- 
lation confers  Jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  consider  this  matter  on  a  legal 
basis  onlv.  The  House  report  in  its  favorable 
action  on  H.R.  7546  of  the  89th  Congress 
relates  the  facts  in  this  case  as  follows: 

■Tlie  bill,  H.R.  7546,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  June  9,  1966.  at 
which  time  the  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  bill  and  testimony 
in  opposition  bv  representatives  of  the  Air 
Force.  At  that  hearing  the  attorney  for  the 
claimant  and  the  claimant  himself  testified 
Bs  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  disclosed  his  idea  of  a  caltrop 
tire-puncturing  device  to  the  United  States 
through  the  National  Inventors  Council.  As 
iB  noted  in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
report,  on  September  30,  1940,  the  National 
Inventors  Council  received  a  letter  from 
Gllmour  C.  MacDonald  suggesting  a  design 
for  a  tubular  caltrop  device  to  be  used  for 
military  purposes.  Enclosed  with  the  letter 
were  photographs  of  the  device.  At  the 
time  of  this  submission  xvlr.  MacDonald  had 
not  yet  entered  upon  active  duty  with  the 
Army.  The  Air  Force  report  further  noted 
that'on  November  25.  1940.  the  claimant  also 
submitted  t.  similar  letter  with  photographs 
of  the  same  device  to  the  Field  Service  Sec- 
tion, Material  Division  of  the  Army  Corps 
at  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 

"The  information  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  exhibits  of  the  device  dis- 
piaved  to  the  committee  at  the  hearing 
established  the  fact  that  a  caltrop  is  a  four- 
pointed  metal  device  so  constructed  that 
three  of  the  points  form  a  base  on  the 
ground  and  the  other  sharpened  point  ex- 
tends directly  upward.  Colonel  MacDonald's 
design  was  constructed  of  tubular  material 
for  the  purpose  of  defiating  the  tires  of 
enemy  vehicles  or  aircraft.  One  of  the  points 
relied  upon  by  Colonel  MacDonald  in  con- 
nection with  his  claim  Is  that  the  tubular 
construction  could  cause  tire  deflation  even 
if  there  was  a  self-sealing  feature  to  the 
tire. 

•The  Air  Force  report  details  the  circum- 
stances and  some  of  the  history  concerning 
the  matter  and  it  Is  apparent  that  Colonel 
MacDonald  has  over  the  year  sought  to  as- 


sert his  claim  by  some  administrative  action; 
however,  the  Air  Force  report  observed  that 
as  far  back  as  1948,  the  review  of  the  matter 
by  the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  resulted  in  the  determination  that 
there  was  no  apparent  statutory  authority 
to  settle  the  claim.  However,  the  committee 
feels  that  this  course  of  action  shows  that 
Colonel  MacDonald  was  diligent  in  seeking 
to  maintain  his  right  to  claim  compensation 
and  that,  therefore,  the  committee  is  Justified 
m  recommending  a  waiver  of  any  applicable 
statute  of  limitations  which  might  be  as- 
serted to  bar  his  claim. 

•■The  committee  feels  that  a  Juvlsdictional 
bin  Is  the  only  fair  and  logical  way  to  resolve 
this  matter.  There  are  difficult  legal  and  fac- 
tual questions  concerning  the  claim  which 
can  best  be  resolved  by  tlie  Court  of  Claims. 
Each  year  that  court  considers  a  large  num- 
ber of  claims  Involving  patents  and  it  Is. 
therefore,  logical  that  this  forum  be  selected 
lor  the  consideration  of  this  case." 

The  committee  believes  that  H.R.  10932. 
as  amended,  meets  the  objection  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  recommends  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 


ENROLLED   BILL-S    SIGNED   DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  12,  1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  October  12,  1967,  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  F. 
Coleman,  Jr.; 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis 
Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.   237,   and   for  other  purposes: 

HR  3973.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
and  the  act  of  June  6,  1892,  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  dentists  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  exempt  from  the  licensing  re- 
quirements of  such  acts  physicians  and  den- 
tists while  performing  services  in  the  employ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409(b) 
( 1 )  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General; 

'hr.  10509.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11722.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  sus- 
pended, transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  October 
12,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

STATm      or      LIBEKTT      NATIONAL      MONUMENT, 

NY. — Proposed  Concession  Contract 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  concession  contract 
under'  which  Evelyn  HUl,  Inc.,  will  be  au- 
toorlzed  to  continue  to  operate  eating  and 
merchandising  facilities  for  the  public 
within  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Mon- 
ument, N.Y.,  for  a  10-year  period  from 
January  1,  1968,  through  December  31.  1977, 
when  executed  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASalrs. 

BorLDEE  Beach.  Lake  Meao  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Nev. — Proposed  Concession 
Contract 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  under  whlcii 
Arvls  C.  and  Anna  L.  Forrest,  husband  and 
wife,  Viill  be  authorized  to  provide  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  services  for  the 
public  at  the  Boulder  Beach  site  of  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  Nev.,  upon 
their  purchase  of  the  concession  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ciarance  W.  Anderson,  the  present 
operators,  from  date  of  execution  of  contract 
through  December  31,  1972  (with  accom- 
panying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT   pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
Uie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings 
by  adopting  manufacturers'  recommended 
preventive  maintenance  programs  lor  inter- 
agency motor  pool  vehicles,  GenenU  Serv- 
ices Administration,  dated  October  1967 
(With  an  accompan>ing  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Goveriunent  Operations. 
Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Aliens — 
Withdrawal  of  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name 
of   Leung  Kong,   from  a   report  relating  to 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of    Florida;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works : 

"Senate  Memorial  1615 
"A   memorial   to   the   Florida   congressional 
delegation  requesting  support  for  an  ex- 
pression of  congressional  and  Florida  leg- 
islative   Intent   relating   to   the    exclusive 
Jurisdiction  and  control  to  be  exercised  by 
the  state  of  Florida  in  the  management  of 
its  freshwater  resources 
■Whereas,   the   legislature   of   the  state   of 
Florida,  meeting  in  regular  session  at  Talla- 
hassee, Florida,  desires  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation 
the  need  for  prompt  and  effective  enunciation 
of    the    state's    right    and    responsibility    to 
manage  and  allocate  Its  own  freshwater  re- 
sources, and 

"Whereas,  certain  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  have  claimed  and  continue  to 
claim  rights  to  fresh  water  which  is  captured, 
stored  and  managed  within  the  geographical 
purview  of  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
flood  control  project,  and 

"Whereas,  these  claims  purport  to  be  based 
upon  the  congressional  documents  author- 
izing the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project,  and 

"Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  no  legisla- 
tive history  whatsoever  to  support  the?" 
claims,  and 

"Whereas,  the  assurances  of  local  coopera- 
tion furnished  by  the  state  of  Florida,  Its 
political  subdivisions  and  its  citizens  were 
not  undertaken  with  any  Intent  to  convey 
authoritv  to  any  federal  agency  to  allocate 
the  fresh  water  In  the  state  of  Florida,  and 

"Whereas,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  state  of  Florida  are  aware  of 
and  responsive  to  the  need  for  providing  a 
balanced  program  of  water  resources  man- 
agement and  development  In  Florida,  and 
"Whereas,  It  U  the  desire  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Florida  that  the  state  and  its 
agencies  continue  progressive  and  positive 
water  resources  management  programs  ad- 
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ministered  at  the  state  level  which  give  due 
conBlderation  to  all  phases  and  needs  for 
water  use, 

"Be  It  Resolved  By  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida:  That  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  be  requested  to  advise  all 
federal  agencies  which  have  any  responsibil- 
ity for  water  reeources  development  that  the 
state  of  Florida  claims  complete  Jurisdiction 
over,  and  shall  continue  to  assert  all  rights 
to,  the  management,  diversion,  storage,  and 
use  of  Its  freshwater  resources,  and  that  any 
other  agency  trying  to  create  other  such 
rights  or  the  authority  to  allocate  stored 
waters  within  the  state  be  urged  to  discon- 
tinue these  efforts. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Florida 
congressional  delegation  be  requested  to  ex- 
press Its  desire  that  feder;:!  participation  la 
the  area  of  water  resources  development  be 
executed  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  expressed 
in  congressional  documents  authorizing  the 
various  federal-state  projects  and  in  strict 
accord  with  the  Intent  of  the  original  au- 
thorizing state  legislation. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor  July  26  1967. 
"Filed  in  Oi^ce  SecreUry  of  State  July  27, 
1967." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  relating  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  powerful  merchant  marine  fleet  to 
Insure  maximum  fish  production  as  an 
added  source  of  food  suppiy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
signed  by  Willl.^m  H.  Holmstrom,  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  fisheries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  all  Rio  Vist.i.  the  San  Joaquin 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  of  Stockton, 
and  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Sanoma, 
In  the  State  of  California,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  some  form  of  a  Federal  tax-shar- 
ing program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council. 
Lorain,  Ohio,  relating  to  the  abolishment  of 
the  US.  electoral  collpge  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relating  to  the 
provision  of  Jobs,  housing,  and  education 
to  solve  the  problems  of  American  cities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  160.  Resolution  to  extend  greetings 
to  the  Congress  of  tlie  Philippines  on  the 
66th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Thoma- 
sit©  teachers  in  the  Philippines. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  STUDY  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  FI- 
NANCED BY  THE  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HARRIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution    iS.    Res. 


177) ;  which  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  58,  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1867 
(authorising  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  study  the  origin  of  research 
and  development  programs  financed  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government) ,  Is  hereby  amended  on  page  3, 
line  16.  by  striking  out  "«75,0OO"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$80,000". 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
NORWALK  RIVER  BASIN.  CON- 
NECTICUT AND  NEW  YORK  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  51) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
R,\NDOLPH  ] ,  I  presented  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  September  1,  1967,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers and  illustrations,  on  an  interim 
report  on  Norwalk  River  Basin,  Connect- 
icut and  New  York,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  Illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  O?  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
AQUILLA  RESERVOIR.  BRAZOS 
RIVER  BASIN.  TEX.  iS.  DOC. 
NO.  52) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  September  19.  1966,  from 
tlie  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  an  interim 
report  on  Aquilla  Reservoir.  Brazos  River 
Basin.  Tex.,  in  partial  response  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  Illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 

S.  2532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lap  Sheng 
Wong;  and 

S.  2533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Ming  Ixj; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Ray  M.  Hollenbeck,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  certain  costs  Inciu-red  In  planning 


Kad  developing  citrus  groves;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2536.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  administer 
under  the  authority  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem  a  National  Visitor  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   hearing.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Bocgs,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Btsd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Cl.\rk,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Cxtrtis.  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Han- 
SEN.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Holungs.  Mr 
Hp.uska,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr 
Lausche.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Montot.*, 
Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
P^OUTY,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFP,  Mr.  ScoTT,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Thtrmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2537.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS; 
S.  2538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wan  Chi 
Shlng.  Wong  Chi  Tong.  Cheung  Chung  Tons, 
and  Kam  Kai  Ming;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicl.Try. 

By    Mr.    BROOKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
B.4YK,   Mr.    Clark,   Mr.   Curtis.   Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Mundt.    Mr.    Thurmond, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Carlson)  ; 
S.  2539.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
sharing    of    the    U.S.    market    by    electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cotton.    Mr.    Dirksen,    Mr.    Ervi.v. 
Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr.    McIntyre,    Mrs. 
Smtth,    Mr.    Thurmond,    end    Mr. 
Brooke) : 
S.  2540.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  fcxjtwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  2541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the   50th   anniversary   of   the    Independence 
of  the  Baltic   States    (Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lltliuania ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON: 
S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  expanded  and  Intensified  eilort  to  in- 
crease the  accuracy  and  extend  the  time 
range  of  weather  predictions  and  to  request 
the  President  to  take  action  so  that  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  derive,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  would  accrue  from 
achievement  of  this  new  level  of  capability 
in  weather  predictions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Comnierce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnu-son  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  PART  1  OF 
THE  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  'TLAN- 
NING-PROGRAMING-BUDGETING' 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  fS.  Res.  176),  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions four  thousand  additional  copies  of  part 
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,  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Plannlng-Pro- 
eraming-Budgeting"  held  by  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  and  Intema- 
"ional  Operations  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress. 


a,DDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  STUDY  THE 
'  ORIGIN  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS  FI- 
NANCED BY  THE  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  177)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  study  the  origin 
of  research  and  development  programs 
financed  by  the  depailments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Harris,  which 
appears  mider  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees."' 


duced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

A  NEW  ERA  FOR  WORLD  WEATHER 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  on 
the  world  weather  program.  Through 
this  measure,  the  voice,  and  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  will  be  heard  throughout 
the  world,  stating  clearly  that  the  United 
States  supports  this  international, 
cooperative,  scientific  endeavor. 

In  1964,  President  Johnson,  speaking 
at  Holy  Cross  College,  said: 

We  win  move  ahead  with  plans  to  devise 
a  worldwide  weather  system  ...  By  work- 
ing together,  on  a  global  basis,  we  can  take 
new  strides  tow.ard  coping  with  the  historic 
enemies  of  storm  and  drought  and  flood. 


NATIONAL  VISITORS  CENTER  BILL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  recall  that  late  in 
the  89th  Congress  we  approved  H.R. 
14604,  which  became  Public  Law  89-790, 
creating  a  Study  Commission  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  sites  and  plans  to  provide  facili- 
ties and  services  for  visitors  and  students 
coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  named 
Chairman  of  this  Commission  in  the  law, 
and  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a 
member  with  11  other  Senators  and 
Representatives  as  well  as  agency  heads 
and  distinguished  private  citizens. 

I  now  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  designed  to  put  into  effect 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Study 
Commission.  My  measure  is  based  on  a 
bill  for  a  similar  purpose  that  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  the  21st 
Illinois  Congressional  District.  Hon. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  and  incorporates  the 
amendments  i-ecommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  the  House 
bill.  H.R.  12603.  Both  my  bill  and  Con- 
gressman Gray's  measure  provide  that 
the  Visitors'  Center  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  statutory  authority  for  the 
national  park  system;  but  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  places  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  establishment  of  the  Center  on 
the  Secretary.  This  assignment  of  initial 
responsibility  seems  desirable  to  me. 
since  the  Secretary  will  have  the  burden 
of  operating  the  Center  once  it  is  in 
being. 

I  commend  the  Visitors'  Center  meas- 
ure to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2536)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and 
administer  under  the  authority  of  the 
national  park  system  a  National  Visitor 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 


Since  that  time,  the  President  has  re- 
affirmed his  interest  and  his  support  for 
this  vital  international  activity. 

What  is  the  world  weather  program? 
■Why  is  it  imporUnt?  I  shall  ti-y  to  an- 
swer the  second  question  first. 

For  many  groups  and  individuals  the 
weather  directly  affects  their  livelihood, 
their  economic  well-being.  These  include 
farmers,  sliippers,  manufacturers,  retail- 
ers, those  in  the  tourist  industry,  and 
many  others. 

On  some  occasions,  weather  poses  a 
direct  threat  to  Ufe  itself,  or  a  threat  to 
their  personal  future.  In  a  typical  year, 
in  this  country  alone  about  1.000  lives  are 
lost  through  natm-al  disasters  related  to 
weather.  Property  damage  amounts  to 
about  a  billion  dollars  annually  on  the 
average,  and  this  year  it  will  be  far 
greater. 

Hurricane-induced  rains  have  brought 
floods  ravaging  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  a  northern  Mexico-south  Texas  area 
the  size  of  Indiana,  bringing  death  and 
devastation  and  causing  the  evacuation 
of  thousands.  And  just  a  short  time  ago 
floods  devastated  the  city  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska. 

The  benefits  to  the  United  States  that 
can  be  obtained  from  a  world  weather 
program  are  not  only  defensive,  that  is, 
increased  protection  from  the  threats 
and  hazards  of  weather.  There  are  posi- 
tive benefits  to  be  gained.  Eventually  we 
want  to  tap  the  material  resources  of 
the  oceans.  We  want  to  increase  the 
world's  ability  to  produce  food  for  its 
growing  population.  'We  will  be  spend- 
ing more  and  more  of  our  efforts  on  the 
problem  of  air  and  water  pollution.  In- 
creased urbanization  and  industriaUza- 
tion  make  us  more  vulnerable  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather.  Weather  services 
throughout  the  world,  accordingly,  must 
be  improved  and  strengthened,  not  only 
with  funds  and  manpower,  but  with 
knowledge  and  data.  The  world  weather 
program  addresses  itself  to  these  im- 
portant needs. 

Before  describing  the  world  weather 
program,  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment about  the  timeliness  of  this  effort. 
The  need  for  improved  weather  services 
and  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
weather  has  been  apparent  for  many 
vears.  In  recent  times,  however,  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology  have 


provided  tools  whicli  contain  the  prom- 
ise of  real  breakthroughs  in  our  imder- 
standing  of  the  weather. 

I  am  referring  to  satellites,  modern 
communications  techniques,  and  large, 
high-speed  computers,  among  other  de- 
velopments. With  these  tools,  scientists 
now  see  the  way  to  development  of  a 
capability  for  long-range  weather  pre- 
dictions. On  the  basis  of  studies,  they  be- 
lieve it  may  be  possible  to  make  weather 
predictions  for  periods  up  to  2  weeks,  if 
we  really  exert  the  required  effort. 

This  goal  cannot  be  achieved  by  one 
nation  on  its  o\m.  relying  solely  on  its 
own  resources.  Weather  is  a  global  phe- 
nomenon. It  knows  no  national  bound- 
aries. It  does  not  recognize  competing 
ideologies  or  different  ways  of  life.  Each 
nation  needs  observations  of  the  weather 
from  outside  its  own  borders.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  "we  are   a  vast  land  area  sur- 
rounded on  two  sides  by  large  oceans. 
Weather  affecting  the  United  States  may 
have  its  origin  over  these  masses  of  wat«r, 
or  over  foreign  countries  Yet  many  areas 
are   not    adequately    obser-ed.    In    fact, 
about  80  percent  of  the  earth  is  inade- 
quately observed  at  the  present  time.  As 
a  nation,  we  have  as  much,  and  possibly- 
more  to  gain  than  most  other  coimtries 
from  a  world  weather  program.  At  the 
same  time,  success  of  the  program  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  many  countries. 
'  Tlie  world  weather  program  contains 
two  major  elements: 

One  is  the  world  weather  watch,  a 
global  system  for  observing,  communi- 
cating, and  processing  weather  data.  Tlie 
second  is  a  global  research  effort — the 
global  atmospheric  research  program— to 
obtain  better  understanding  of  the  phys- 
ics of  the  atmosphere.  Together,  these 
twin  elements  represent  one  of  the  larg- 
est scientific  endeavors  ever  undertaken 
on  an  international  basis.  It  is  designed 
to  vield  immediate  gains  as  well  as  long- 
range  objectives.  The  program  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization— a  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  Unit-ed  Nations — 
and  the  International  Council  of  Scien- 
tific Unions. 

In  addition  to  improving  our  weather 
prediction  capability,  the  world  weather 
program  will  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities proposed  in  S.  373  which  I  Intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  The  world 
weather  program  will  provide  the  global 
data  and  understanding  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  required  for  the  achieving 
of  climate  modification.  With  a  break- 
through in  this  area  unimaginable 
changes  in  the  way  of  hfe  for  all  the  peo- 
ple on  the  earth  could  come  \^ithin  the 
grasp  of  mankind.  Theoretically,  these 
could  range  from  turning  barren  lands 
into  fertile,  productive  areas,  all  the  way 
to  elimination  of  the  threat  of  weather 
hazards  around  the  globe. 

The  United  States  is  currently  carry- 
ing on  activities  under  the  world  weather 
program.  Tliese  activities  are  fully  justi- 
fied by  virtue  of  their  contribution  to 
our  national  needs  and  objectives.  En- 
dorsement of  the  worid  weather  program 
through  the  joint  resolution  would  place 
the  unequivocal  voice  of  the  Congress 
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squarely  behind  this  bold  and  imagina- 
tive plan  to  use  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  116  >  to 
provide  for  an  expanded  and  intensified 
effort  to  Increase  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
tend the  time  range  of  weather  predic- 
tions and  to  request  the  President  to  take 
action  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  derive,  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  the  social  and  economic  benefits 
that  would  accrue  from  achievement  of 
this  new  level  of  capability  in  weather 
predictions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    400    AND    401 

Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  Yorki  sub- 
mitted two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  12080 1  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  bene- 
fits under  tlie  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  additional  categories  of  individ- 
uals, to  improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the 
welfare  and  health  of  children,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Harris, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


TEACHER  AIDE  AMENDMENT  TO 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    402 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr.  Muskiz,  a 
revised  draft  of  my  teacher  aide  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementarj-  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

Under  the  new  language  a  new  part 
B  to  title  in  would  be  created,  to  enable 
local  school  districts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  train  and  hire  teacher  aides  to  re- 
lieve the  Nation's  classroom  teachers  of 
burdensome,  noninstructional  duties. 

This  amendment  in  its  previous  form 
would  have  created  a  new  title  to  the 
elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  but  I  believe,  inasmuch  as  title 
HI  is  designed  to  encourage  supplemen- 
tary services,  it  is  the  logical  place  for 
Inclusion  of  this  amendment. 

The  new  language  also  amends  the 
Senate  bill  to  include  House  passed  lan- 
guage concerning  teacher  aides  in  titles  I 
and  V,  sponsored  by  Congressmen 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  and  Scheuer,  of 
New  York. 

Under  the  vigorous  and  effective  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Morse  the  Senate  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee  Is  now  marking 
up  the  1967  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  amendments.  I  believe 
that    acceptance    of    this    amendment 


would  be  an  important  step  in  improv- 
ing the  educational  systems  of  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Besides  performing  general  nonin- 
structional tasks  such  as  supervising 
recreation  and  lunchroom  activities,  the 
aides  could  assist  with  mechanical  tasks 
in  libraries  and  perform  clerical  work  In 
school  offices. 

Persons  especially  qualified  to  work 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  can 
help  with  classroom  activities. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  clear 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  wiU  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  402)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2127)  to  provide 
assistance  to  first  processors  of  cotton 
who  have  suffered  substantial  losses  be- 
cause of  the  economic  impact  of  cotton 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  October  12,  1967,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  985)  for  the  relief 
of  Warren  P.  Coleman,  Jr. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  CLAUDE  F.  CLAYTON.  OF 
MISSISSIPPI,  TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE,  FIFTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj-.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day. October  23.  1967.  at  10:30  a.m.,  In 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Claude  F.  Clayton, 
of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
fifth  circuit,  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18. 
1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  chairman. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes.  Al- 
though I  realize  that  this  is  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  I  make  this  request  because  I 
have  a  luncheon  engagement  at  Blair 
House. 


THE   GROWTH   OF  PRIVATE 
NUCLEAR   POWER 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  several 
of  ray  colleagues  in  this  and  the  other 
body  have  called  to  my  attention  tele- 
grams they  have  received  recently  from 
officials  of  various  local  affiliates  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  union.  The  form 
telegrams  refer  to  recent  statements  bv 
UMW  President  W.  A.  Boyle  concerning 
the  alleged  dangers  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  the  "poisonous" — as  he 
characterizes  them — nuclear  reactors  be- 
ing built  today  by  the  civilian  electric 
utility  Industry.  The  telegrams  also  ask 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
budget  be  reduced  by  $1  billion  in  order 
to  halt  the  construction  of  these  reactors. 

I  have  read  the  Labor  Day  speech  by 
Mr.  Boyle  which  apparently  precipitated 
these  telegrams  and  which  apparently 
was  another  salvo  in  the  UMW's  cam- 
paign to  undercut  the  nuclear  power 
industry.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  not  going  to  engage  in  a  namecalling 
contest  with  Mr.  Boyle  over  the  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  coal  versus  nu- 
clear power.  I  have  no  ax  to  grind  with 
Mr.  Boyle.  I  realize  that  he  has  an  eco- 
nomic interest  to  protect  here,  although 
I  must  say  in  passing  that  the  use  of 
statements  calculated  to  inflame  and 
alarm  the  public  in  order  to  denigrate  a 
supposed  competitor  is  going  a  bit  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  But  I  shall  try 
to  keep  this  on  a  higher  plane  by  simply 
stating  the  facts.  I  think  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

First,  as  to  the  implication  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidy — I  can  dispose  of  that 
charge  with  one  telling  statement.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  not  one 
of  the  large  nimiber  of  light  water  reac- 
tors ordered  by  the  Nation's  utilities 
since  late  1963  has  been  funded  with 
Federal  money.  Beginning  with  the 
Oyster  Creek  and  Nine  I^IUe  Point  reac- 
tors in  the  later  months  of  1963,  and 
continuing  through  the  first  9  months 
of  1967,  54  such  reactors,  representing 
41,992  net  electrical  megawatts,  have 
been  ordered — all  without  Government 
financial  participation.  These  reactors 
were  sold  on  a  strict  commercial  basis— 
an  arm's-length  private  transaction  be- 
tween the  reactor  manufacturers  and  the 
purchasing  utilities  who  deem  these  re- 
actors worthwhile  investments  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  customers. 

I  frankly  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  else  knows,  whether 
actual  operating  experience  with  these 
reactors  will  verify  the  economic  esti- 
mates on  which  their  purchase  was 
based.  We  do  know  that  the  smaller  re- 
actors from  which  the  new  generations 
of  reactors  were  extrapolated  worked 
pretty  much  as  anticipated— reliably, 
safely,  and  approximately  at  the  cost 
levels  predicted  for  them  But  until  we 
have  acquired  a  reasonable  period  of  op- 
erating experience  with  the  first  of  the 
new  and  larger  reactors  just  coming  into 
service,  we  wiU  not  have  definite  assur- 
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ance  that  they  will  operate  more  eco- 
nomically, or  even  as  economically,  as 
electrical  generating  plants  fueled  by 
conventional  energy  sources. 

Nor  is  there  any  subsidy  involved  in 
the  nuclear  pov.'er  industry's  obtaining 
enriched  uranium  produced  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's gaseous  diffusion  plants.  Only 
recently,  the  Joint  Committee  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  review  this 
situation  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mission's recently  announced  $26  charge, 
and  tails  assay,  for  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment services  which  will  be  instituted  on 
January  1,  1969.  Specifically,  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  asked  this  question 
by  the  Joint  Committee: 

Does  this  charge  and  tails  assay  provide 
any  subsidy  to  the  foreign  or  (iomestic  nu- 
clear Industry,  or  any  portion  thereof? 

The  Comptroller  General's  answer  was 
explicitly  negative.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ter of  September  25,  1967,  bearing  on 
this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  tlie  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  near  future 
there  will  be  one  exception  to  the  long 
list  of  waterpower  reactors  sold  with- 
out Government  participation — an  ex- 
ception specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress because  of  the  experimental  na- 
ture of  the  project  concerned.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  proposed  Metropolitan 
Water  District  nuclear  power-desalting 
project,  a  developmental  undertaking  in- 
tended to  provide  important  new  in- 
formation concerning  the  use  of  large 
dual-purpose  nuclear  reactors.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Congress  earlier  this  year 
and  in  1966  authorized  the  participation 
of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  AEC 
In  that  project,  which  is  being  financed 
in  major  part  by  electric  utilities  and 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  Calif ontia.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  clearl>  recognized  that  the 
AEC's  financial  contribution  to  the  proj- 
ect will  not  provide  assistance  to  the  de- 
velopment, design,  construction,  opera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  the  nuclear 
powerplants  themselves.  Rather,  the  AEC 
will  assist  in  several  aspects  of  this  proj- 
ect pertaining  to  the  interrelationship  of 
nuclear  power  and  desalting. 

The  only  other  new  experimental 
power  reactor  project  in  which  the  AEC 
is  participating  involves  a  new  and  com- 
pletely different  type  of  reactor — the 
high-temperature,  gas-cooled  reactor 
that  is  scheduled  to  be  built  at  Fort  St. 
Vrain,  Colo.,  by  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  and  the  Public  Senlce  Co.  of  Colo- 
rado with  AEC  financial  assistance. 

Finally,  I  should  make  passing  men- 
tion of  the  Price-Anderson  nuclear  in- 
demitity  legislation,  w-hich  has  also  been 
cited  from  time  to  time  as  a  "subsidy"  for 
the  nuclear  power  industrj*.  As  many 
Senators  will  recall,  that  act  was  passed 
by  Congress  In  1957  to  overcome  the 
roadblock  to  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  presented  by  the  imlnsurable  po- 
tential liabilities  arising  from  use  of  the 
atom  to  generate  electricity.  Its  twofold 


purpose — namely,  protecting  the  public 
and  the  AEC's  licensees  and  contractors 
from  the  financial  risks  associated  with 
atomic  energy — is  achieved  by  providing 
for  a  combined  program  of  private  in- 
surance and  governmental  indemnitj' 
amounting  to  a  maximum  of  $560  mUhon 
to  cover  damages  that  could  conceivably 
arise  from  a  nuclear  disaster. 

Basically,  the  act  works  like  this:  It 
requires  certain  licensees  to  furnish  fi- 
nancial protection — in  the  form  of  pri- 
vate insurance  or  as  otherwise  provided 
in  the  act — in  amounts  specified  by  the 
Commission  to  cover  public  liability 
claims;  it  requires  the  Commission  to 
provide  indemnity  protection  in  amounts 
up  to  $500  million  for  each  nuclear  inci- 
dent; and  it  limits  the  Uabihty  of  all  per- 
sons hable  to  the  aggregate  of  the  finan- 
cial protection  required  and  the  Com- 
mission's indemnity. 

In  the  case  of  all  but  the  smallest 
power  reactors  in  operation  today,  the 
act  specifically  requires  that  tlie  operator 
thereof  furnish  the  maximum  amount  of 
financial  protection  available  from  pri- 
vate sources — currently  S74  million.  The 
effect  of  the  latter  requirement  is  that 
an  operator  of  one  of  the  medium  size 
reactors — such  as  the  462-megawatt^ — 
electrical — Connecticut  Yankee  reactor 
just  coming  into  service — will  have  to 
pay  an  annual  premium  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $280,000  for  private  insurance 
protection.  The  same  operator  will  have 
to  pay  an  annual  fee  to  the  AEC  of 
approximately  $44,000  for  Price-Ander- 
son indemnity  coverage.  Obviously,  the 
operators  of  the  1,000-megawatt — elec- 
trical— reactors  being  sold  today  will 
have  to  pay  much  higher  premiums  and 
fees  for  their  insurance  and  indemnity 
protection  when  these  reactors  come  into 
service. 

The  Price-Anderson  protection  scheme 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  10  years. 
One  might  ask.  How  much  money  has 
the  Government  had  to  spend  on  this 
"subsidy"  to  the  nuclear  power  industry? 
My  answer  is  that  not  a  dollar — nay,  not 
even  a  red  penny — of  Government  funds 
has  ever  been  expended  under  the  act  to 
indemnify  an  AEC  licensee.  Meanwhile, 
the  Commission,  through  June  30,  1967, 
has  collected  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars  in  indemnity  fees  from  operators 
of  nuclear  facilities.  The  aimual  income 
to  the  AEC  from  these  fees  is  expected  to 
swell  to  nearly  $5  million  by  1973. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  deserves  special  mention.  Under 
an  amendment  to  the  act  passed  last 
year  by  Congress  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee,  an  operator 
of  a  nuclear  reactor,  in  the  event  of  a 
substantial  nuclear  accident  at  his  fa- 
cility, would  not  be  able  to  rely  on  the 
traditional  legal  defense  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  negligence,  there  is  no  liability. 
A  person  injured  as  a  result  of  such  an 
accident,  therefore,  would  not  have  to 
prove  that  the  operator's  negligence  gave 
rise  to  accident,  but  only  that  he  had 
stiffered  damages  and  that  those  dam- 
ages were  caused  by  the  nuclear  acci- 
dent. As  a  result  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  operators  of  nu- 
clear reactors.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
substantial  nuclear  accident,  would  be 


subject  to  much  more  stringent  standards 
cl  liabihty  than  are  generally  applicable 
to  the  public  at  large.  In  effect,  the  oper- 
ator would  be  subject  to  absolute  liability. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  cut- 
ting the  AEC's  approximately  $2.5  bil- 
lion budget  by  $1  billion  as  suggested  by 
representatives  of  the  UMW?  The 
greatest  impact  would  probably  be  on  our 
national  defense  effort,  to  which  nearly 
one-hnlf  of  the  AEC's  budget  is  devoted. 
Does  the  UMW  want  us  to  cut  back  in 
our  weapons  or  naval  reactors  programs? 
Perhaps,  instead,  Mr.  Boyle  would  have 
us  apply  the  cut  to  the  Nation's  physical 
research  program.  That  would  eliminate, 
among  other  things,  the  controlled  ther- 
monuclear research  program  which  we 
hope  one  day  will  lead  us  to  the  capa- 
bility of  producing  unlimited  amounts  of 
electric  power  through  the  fusion  of  hy- 
drogen atoms  in  sea  water. 

An  additional  item  that  might  be  cut 
is  the  AEC's  reactor  development  pro- 
pram,  which  is  primarily  devoted  to  sup- 
porting the  Nation's  R.  &  D.  effort  to 
develop  the  fast  breeder  reactor,  a  re- 
actor which,  once  developed,  will  pro- 
duce more  fuel  than  it  consumes  while 
gcneratmg  economical  electricity.  While 
doing  this  might  eliminate  possible  fu- 
ture threats  to  the  industry  which  Mr. 
Boyle  is  interested  in  protecting  from 
competition,  none  of  these  actions  would 
eliminate  the  nonexistent  subsidies  to 
the  nuclear  power  industry  which  Mr. 
Boyle  says  he  is  interested  in  terminat- 
ing. 

As  to  the  safety  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  let  me  say  that  each  and  every 
power  reactor  that  is  built  in  this  coun- 
try must  first  undergo  rigorous  safety 
examination  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's able  regulatory  staff,  the  statu- 
torily independent  Ad\1sory  Committee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards,  an  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board  of  the  AEC,  and  by 
the  Commission  itself.  As  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
utility  industry  to  bring  to  their  custo- 
mers economical,  reliable,  and  safe  elec- 
tric power,  and  of  the  reviews  I  have 
mentioned,  there  has  never  been  an  acci- 
dent involving  a  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plant  which  caused  injury  or  damage  to 
a  member  of  the  general  public.  I  wish 
that  other  industries  could  point  to  a 
safety  record  as  outstanding  as  that 
compiled  by  the  nuclear  power  industry. 
In  this  connection  I  might  add  that. 
with  respect  to  another  aspect  of  nu- 
clear power  discussed  by  Mr.  Boyle  in 
equally  flammatory  terms— namely,  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  radioactive 
waste  material— a  recent  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  stated: 

Radioactive  wastes  are  a  potential  source 
of  ground  pollution.  However,  they  are  not 
thought  to  constitute  a  problem  requiring 
new  abatement  studies  at  the  present  time. 
The  quantity  of  wastes  is  Email  and  the 
quaUty  of  disposal  is  high.  A  variety  of  spe- 
cial techniques  is  used  to  confine  the  wastes 
and  keep  them  out  of  circulating  ground 
water  for  geologic  periods  of  time.  Wastes 
from  nuclear  power  generation  are  certain  to 
increase  in  future  years,  but  disposal  of  these, 
using  existing  techniques,  does  not  appear 
to  present  a  serlovis  problem.  (National 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council  publication  1400.  "Wast«  Manage- 
ment and  Control"  (1966).  p.  199) 
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Two  other  comprehensive  studies  pre- 
pared In  the  recent  years  by  non-AEC 
groups — one,  the  reports  to  the  Secretary' 
of  Health.   Education,  and  Welfare  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Environmental  Health 
and  Related  Problems  in  June  1967,  en- 
titled "A  Strategy  for  a  Livable  Environ- 
ment," and  the  other,  the  report  of  the 
Environmental  Pollution   Panel   of   the 
President's  Science  Advisoiy  Committee 
in  1965,  entitled  "Restoring  the  Quality 
of    Our    Environment  ■ — reference    the 
need  for  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
agaii^t  any  hazards  arising  out  of  nu- 
clear power  and  nuclear  radiations.  But 
these  are  no  more  than  propc-r  acknowl- 
edgement that  care  must  be  exercised  to 
assure  that  unwanted  effects  in  the  en- 
vironment are  prevented.  Significantly, 
none  of  the  recommendations  of  the  En- 
vironmental Pollution  Panel  relates  to 
radiation,   and   the   only   priority   goal 
established  by  the  Task  Force  on  En- 
vironmental   Health    which    bears    on 
radiation  Is  principally  concerned  with 
the  need  for  refining  standards  govern- 
ing the  public's  exposure  to  dental  and 
medical  X-rays. 

Mr.  President,  far  be  it  for  me  to  mini- 
mize potential  hazards  associated  with 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  too  long  not  to  realize 
full  well  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials and  facilities  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  as  well  as  the  great  benefits  we 
may  derive  from  their  use.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  know  that  the  atom 
can  be  controlled  and  surrounded  with 
suflQclent  protective  safeguards  to  permit 
it  to  take  Its  place  alongside  the  Nation's 
conventional  energy  sources.  The  safety 
record  of  the  nuclear  industry  Is  graphic 
evidence  of  that  fact. 

Caution  has  been  the  byword  of  the 
program.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  seeing 
to  it  that  safety  has  been  an  abiding  con- 
sideration In  all  that  has  been  done  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom 
to  our  people.  The  Joint  Committee, 
meanwhile,  has  maintained  a  close  watch 
over  the  AEC's  and  the  industry's  shoul- 
ders to  insure  that  the  overriding  con- 
sideration of  safety  has  remained  upper- 
most In  the  minds  of  all  who  have  en- 
tered the  atomic  industry.  Our  hundreds 
of  hours  of  public  hearings  on  this  matter 
over  a  period  of  many  years  should  dem- 
onstrate our  vigilance  of  these  problems 
to  any  objective  observer. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  Mr. 
President,  this  Nation  is  going  to  have 
to  build  the  equivalent  of  seven  addi- 
tional power  systems  of  the  size  that  is 
now  serving  the  American  people.  To 
meet  this  tremendous  surge  we  will  have 
need  for  increasing  amounts  of  all  forms 
of  fuels — coal,  oil,  gas,  hydro,  and  nu- 
clear. The  suppliers  of  fossil  fuels  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing demands  that  will  be  placed  upon 
them.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  October  5  issue  of  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference  newsletter  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

New  electric  generating  plants  built  or  al- 
ready announced  for  the  last  half  of  this 
decade  will  require  almost  200  mUUon  ad- 
ditional tons  of  coal  a  year,  compared  to  the 
260  mlUlon  tons  already  being  consumed  in 


existing  plants,  a  new  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference.  Inc.,  study  reveals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  full  text  of  this  article, 
which  reflects  the  continued  growth  of 
coal  production  together  with  use  of  nu- 
clear power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
other  industries,  fair  competition  be- 
tween the  various  energy  forms  will  be 
a  healthy  and  invigorating  spur  to  in- 
creased productivity.  But  the  various 
energy  forms  must  remember  that  they 
must  also  be  partners.  It  Is.  therefore, 
my  hope  that  we  will  see  no  more  resort 
to  the  kind  of  competition  that  I  have 
spoken  of  today.  The  task  that  confronts 
us  is  too  monumental  to  leave  room  for 
competition  by  terror  tactics,  propa- 
ganda or  innuendo. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  news  release  on  this  subject 
which  I  i.ssued  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
week  to  be  released  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits.) 

ExHiBrr  1 
lB-159687] 
Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington.  DC.  September  25,  1967. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  made  a  review  of  the  bases  used 
to  establish  the  amount  to  be  charged  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  uranium  en- 
richment services.  Our  review  was  made  In 
accordance  with  a  request  dated  September 
19.  1967,  from  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  In  extension 
of  our  examination  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
posed criteria  and  contracts  for  uranium  en- 
richment services,  which  was  made  pursuant 
to  the  requests  contained  in  letters  dated 
July  5  and  14,  1966,  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

In  the  letter  of  September  19,  1967,  we  were 
requested  to  review  the  Commission's  in- 
tended unit  charge  and  tails  assay  and  to 
provide  the  Committee  with  our  views  on  the 
following  questions: 

"(1)  Is  this  charge  and  tails  assay  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  AEC's  uranium 
enriching  services  criteria  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  23,  1966? 

"(2)  Does  this  charge  and  tails  assay  pro- 
vide any  subsidy  to  the  foreign  or  domestic 
nuclear  industry,  or  any  portion  thereof?" 
The  'Private  Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear 
Materials  Act"  (Public  Law  8S-489)  requires, 
among  other  things,  that  charges  for  uranium 
enrichment  services  provide  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  Government.  In  Its  "Ura- 
nium Enrichment  Services  Criteria,"  ap- 
proved effective  December  23,  1966,  the  Com- 
mission established  a  celling  charge  of  $30 
per  kilogram  unit  of  separative  work,  sub- 
ject to  upward  escalation  for  the  cost  of  elec- 
tric power  and  labor,  on  the  basis  that  this 
charge  would  ensure  the  recovery  of  appro- 
priate Government  costs  projected  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  criteria  stated  that  the  cost  of  sepa- 
rative work  would  Include  electric  power  and 
all  other  cost.s.  direct  and  indirect,  of  oper- 
ating the   gaseous  diffusion   plants;    appro- 


priate depreciation  of  these  plants;  and  a  fac- 
tor to  cover  applicable  costs  of  process  devel- 
opment.  Commission  administration  and 
other  Government  support  functions,  and 
Imputed  Interest  on  investment  In  plant  and 
working  capital. 

The  celling  charge  of  $30  per  unit  of 
separative  work  was  established  to  provide 
long-term  assurance  to  the  domestic  and 
foreign  nuclear  Industriee  that  enriching 
services  would  be  available  from  the  Govern- 
ment within  a  specified  celling.  At  the  time 
the  criteria  were  established,  the  Commlision 
stated  that  It  would  in  the  future  announce 
an  actual  charge  for  providing  enrichment 
services  within  the  celling  charge.  On  Sep- 
tember 21,  1967,  the  Commission  announced 
that  this  actual  charge  should  be  $26  per 
unit  of  separative  work.  The  Commission 
advised  us  that  a  standard  table  of  enrich- 
ing services  would  be  established  by  notice 
In  the  Federal  Register  effective  January  i. 
1968,  which  would  incorporate  the  charge  or 
$26  and  a  standard  tails  material  assay  of  0.2 
percent. 

The  charge  and  tails  material  assay  se- 
lected by  the  Commission  were  based  on  the 
results  of  numerous  studies  which  projected 
operations  at  various  levels  of  production 
Into  future  periods.  These  studies  were  made 
u.5!ng  a  set  of  basic  assumptions,  and  analy- 
ses were  made  to  determine  the  effect  that 
changes  and  refinements  In  the  assumptions 
would  have  on  the  cost  of  operating  the 
diffusion  plants. 

As  stated  in  our  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's proposed  criteria  and  contracts  for 
uranium  enrichment  services  (B-159687,  Au- 
gust 1,  1966),  the  fundamental  element 
which  will  determine  the  reUabUity  of  the 
Commission's  projections  Is  the  accuracy  of 
Its  assumptions  as  to  future  requirements  for 
uranium  enrichment  services.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Commission's  as- 
sumptions are  unrealistic;  also,  we  recognize 
that  in  its  studies  the  Oommlsslon  has,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  given  effect  to  con- 
tingencies and  uncertainties. 

We  believe  that,  on  the  basis  of  our  selec- 
tive review  of  the  Commission's  studies  in 
which  we  accepted  the  Commission's  pro- 
jections as  being  reasonably  realistic,  the 
charge  of  $26  per  unit  of  separative  work 
based  on  the  0.2  percent  tails  assay  Is  ade- 
quate to  permit  recovery  of  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment costs  projected  over  a  number  of 
years  and  is  consistent  with  the  Commisjsion's 
criteria  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
December  23,  1966.  Further,  considering  that 
the  charge  also  provides  a  margin  for  con- 
tingencies, we  do  not  see  a  basis  for  asserting 
that  a  subsidy  is  being  provided  to  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  nuclear  Industries,  or  anv 
I>ort!on  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  criteria, 
the  Commission  has  reserved  the  right  to  re- 
vise the  actual  charge,  within  the  guaranteed 
celling  charge,  upon  6  months'  prior  notice. 
The  Commission  has  stated  that  it  intends 
to  periodically  update  It*  projections  and 
operational  planning  and  will  consider  such 
changes  as  may  be  Indicated  by  actual  pro- 
duction and  marketing  experience.  There- 
fore, should  a  material  change  develop  in 
future  years,  which  would  have  a  consequen- 
tial effect  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  then 
applicable  charge,  we  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission should  make  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  Its  charge  within  the  established 
celling  charge  to  give  effect  to  changing 
circumstances. 

We  have  discussed  the  matters  presented 
In  this  report  with  appropriate  Commission 
officials  and  have  considered  their  views  in 
the  final  preparation  of  the  report.  As  agreed 
by  your  representatives,  we  are  making  copies 
of  this  report  available  to  the  Commission. 
We  plan  to  make  no  ftirther  distribution  of 
this  report  unless  copies  are  speciflcally  re- 
quested, and  then  distribution  will  be  made 
only  after  your  approval  has  been  obtained 
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or  nubile  annotuicement  has  been  made  by 
you  concerning  the  contents  of  the  report. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  H.  Wettzel, 
Assistant    Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  States. 

ExHiBrr  2 
I  Prom  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference. 

Inc.,  Newsletter,  Oct.  5,  1967] 
New    Electric    Generating    CAPAcrrY    Wn-L 
BCRN   181   MILLION   Tons  of  Coal   Aunv- 
^LLY— 57    Percent    More   Than    New   Nu- 
clear CAPAcrry 

New  electric  generating  plants  built  or  al- 
ready announced  for  the  last  half  of  this 
decade  will  require  almost  200  million  addi- 
tional tons  of  coal  a  year,  compared  to  the 
260  miUlon  tons  already  being  consumed  In 
existing  plants,  a  new  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference.  Inc.,  study  reveals. 

These  116  alants  will  have  a  capacity  of 
72  260  megawatts  and,  at  an  average  con- 
sumption of  2.5  tons  of  coal  per  kilowatt  of 
installed  capacity,  will  require  181  million 
tons  of  coal  annually,  or  approximately  4 
billion   tons   during   their   production   Ufe- 

tlme. 

By  comparison,  a  study  of  announcements 
of  planned  atomic  plants  shows  that  about 
46  000  megawatts  of  new  nuclear  generating 
capacity  is  under  construction  or  has  been 
announced.  Present  generating  capacity  of 
nuclear  plants  is  a  httle  less  than  2,000 
megawatts. 

In  February  of  1966,  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  published  Power  for 
People,  a  study  of  new  coal  plants  going  on 
the  line  or  announced  for  construction  from 
1965  forward.  These  75  new  coal  plants  had 
a  total  capacity  of  42.000  megawatts,  and 
would  require  105  million  tons  of  coal  per 
vear.  Between  March.  196G.  and  September, 
1967.  41  new  plants  with  30.266  megawatts 
of  capacity  and  requiring  76  million  tons 
of  coal  annually  have  been  announced. 

When  all  these  new  plants  are  in  operation 
in  about  1971  or  1372.  even  allowing  for  the 
shutdown  or  phasing  owf  of  some  of  the 
older  plants  now  operating,  total  coal  re- 
quired for  electric  generation  in  the  U.S.  is 
expected  to  be  well  over  400  million  tons  per 
year. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's  widely 
quoted  National  Power  Survey  of  1964  pre- 
dicted that  total  demand  for  electric  power 
would  more  than  triple  between  1960  and 
1980.  It  predicted  that  coal's  share  of  gen- 
erating capacity  would  require  some  500  mil- 
lion tons  annually  by  1980.  and  current 
growth  in  coal-fired  plants  now  suggests 
that  even  that  figure  may  be  conservative. 

EXHIBIT    3 

[Prom  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy,  Oct.  15,  19671 
Congressional   Atomic   Energy    Committee 

Chairman  Comments  on  Alleged  Atomic 

Power  Subsidies 

Attached  is  the  text  of  remarks  which  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pastore,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  intends  to  de- 
liver on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, October  16,  concerning  the  implication, 
contained  In  telegrams  which  a  number  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  have  received 
from  local  affiliates  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  union,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  budget  is  being 
devoted  to  subsidization  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry. 

In  his  prepared  statement  Senator  Pastore 
states  that  "not  one  of  the  large  number  of 
light  water  reactors  ordered  by  the  nation's 
utilities  since  late  1963  has  been  funded  with 
Federal  money."  During  that  time  span,  he 
points  out,  "54  such  reactors  representing 
41.992  net  electric  megawatts  have  been  or- 
dered— all  without  Government  financial 
participation." 


With  respect  to  other  alleged  subsidies  to 
the  nuclear  power  Industry,  Senator  Pastore 
states  that  there  has  never  been  an  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  under  the  Price- 
Anderson  nuclear  indemnity  legislation  for 
a  power  reactor  accident  In  the  10  years  of 
that  Acts  existence.  "Nor,"  the  Chairman 
added,  "is  there  any  subsidy  Involved  In  the 
nuclear  power  Industry's  obtaining  enriched 
uranium  produced  In  the  Government's 
gaseous  diffusion  plants."  In  this  connection 
Senator  Pastore  plans  to  Insert  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  letter  received  recently 
from  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  stat- 
ing that  "we  do  not  see  a  basis  for  asserting 
that  a  subsidy  Is  being  provided  to  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  nuclear  Industries,  or  any 
portion  thereof"  by  the  Commission's  re- 
cently announced  charges  for  uranium  en- 
richment services. 

As  to  the  safety  of  nuclear  powerplants, 
which  representatives  of  the  U.M.W.  refer  to 
as  "poisonous,"  the  Chairman  notes  that 
there  has  never  been  an  accident  involving 
a  nuclear  powerplant  which  caused  Injury  or 
damage  to  a  member  of  the  general  public. 
He  attributes  this  outstanding  safety  record 
to  the  efforts  of  the  reactor  manufacturers 
and  the  utility  industry,  and  to  the  rigorous 
safev  examination  of  all  such  plants  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  certain  AEC- 
related  groups  participating  In  the  Com- 
mission's regulatory  program. 

Senator  Pastore  concludes  by  saying  that 
the  task  that  confronts  the  nation  and  the 
various  fuel  producers — building,  by  the  year 
2000.  the  equivalent  of  seven  additional 
power  systems  of  the  size  now  serving  the 
American  people — "is  too  monumental  to 
leave  room  for  competition  by  terror  ta.ctlcs. 
propaganda  or  Innuendo." 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MCCARTHY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  be  recognized  for  one- 
half  hour  after  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  H.\rtke]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  make  this  request  on 
behalf  of  my  dear  friend,  the  acting  ma- 
jority wliip,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]. 


■VIETNAM— REPUBLICAN     PARTY 
PLACES  COUNTRY  ABOVE  PARTY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington  Sun- 
day Star,  entitled  "Vietnam  and  the  Re- 
publican Strategy,"  states  that: 

The  debate  thus  far  has  been  drawn  solely 
along  the  lines  of  personal  conviction. 

Apparently  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
did  not  see  the  Associated  Press  story 
of  October  9.  which  appeared  in  several 
Iowa  newspapers.  This  storj'  quotes  the 
Democratic  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
as  having  said,  at  a  Democratic  fund- 
raising  dinner  in  Des  Moines  a  week  ago 
Saturday : 

If  the  RepubUcans  had  been  running  the 
war.  OUT  soldiers  would  be  fighting  today  In 
North  Vietnam,  fighting  Chinese  soldiers,  lay- 
ing down  their  lives  without  hope  of  victory. 

While  obviously  this  represents  a  per- 
sonal conviction  which  completely  ig- 
nores the  record  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, it  is  partisan  politics  at 
its  worst.  It  demeans  the  intelligence  of 


the  people  of  my  State,  most  of  whom 
are  far  too  perceptive  and  remember  his- 
tory far  too  well,  including  the  humili- 
ating and  costly  Bay  of  Pigs  disast«r.  to 
be  fooled  by  such  a  statement. 

The  people  of  Iowa  are  warm  and  hos- 
pitable, and  they  remember  with  a  great 
amount  of  affection  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  It  ill  behooves  anyone 
to  take  advantage  of  their  hospitality  by 
insulting  their  intelligence  and  good 
judgment.  Statements  such  as  the  one  I 
have  quoted  are  all  too  reminiscent  of  the 
1964  Democratic  presidential  campaign 
which  was  calculated  to  frighten  the 
voters  into  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
war  would  grow  bigger  and  worse  if  the 
Republican  Party  were  to  succeed.  The 
deception  of  this  campaign  has  long  since 
been  exposed  to  public  \iew,  and  members 
of  the  Repubhcan  Party  who  witnessed 
the  tragic  results  such  deception  wrought 
to  our  two-party  system  have  had  to 
swallow  very,  verj-  hard,  uith  a  few  minor 
exceptions,  to  lend  bipartisan  support  to 
the  war  effort  as  it  grew  bigger  and  worse 
under  a  Democratic  President. 

An  objective  reading  of  hlstorj'  would, 
if  anything,  cause  one  to  think  that  if  the 
policies  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion had  been  carried  for.vard,  as  they 
could  have  been  with  different  results  in 
the  elections  of  1960  and  1964,  there 
would  have  been  no  war  in  Vietnam  at 
all,  and  there  would  never  have  been  a 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  much  less  a  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President  in 
1952,  we  could  still  be  fighting  a  pro- 
longed war  in  Korea. 

Wars  are  not  bom  of  resolute  U.S. 
leadership,  Mr.  President.  And  resolute 
leadership  is  needed  to  shorten  wars  re- 
sulting from  miscalculation  which  ir- 
resolute leadership  encourages. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  places  the  well-being  of  our 
country  above  party,  but  if  any  Demo- 
cratic politician  seeks  to  throw  stones,  his 
glass  house  will  be  promptly  demolished. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  article  appearing  in  the 
October  9  issue  of  the  Cedar  Rapid? 
Gazette  and  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  editorial  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Ottumwa  Courier,  Oct.  9.  1967] 
T^D  Kennedy  at  Iowa  Dinner 
Des  Moines— If  a  Republican  had  been 
president  for  the  past  seven  years.  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  said,  American  serv- 
icemen would  be  fighting  Chinese  commu- 
nists in  North  Vietnam. 

And.  predicted  the  senator  In  a  speech 
prepared  for  a  Democratic  fund-raising  din- 
ner Saturday  night,  the  American  people  will 
give  President  Johnson  "a  vote  of  confidence 
and  gratitude,"  in  next  year's  election. 

"The  American  people  don't  want  brain- 
wash. Thev  don't  want  eyewash.  They  don't 
want  Hollywood  mascara.  They  want  a  party 
that  cares,  and  a  man  who  can  produce," 
declared  Kennedy. 

He  said  the  GOP  is  committed  to  "the  reck- 
less and  dangerous  course  of  all-out  bomb- 
ing, even  of  the  ships  of  neutral  nations. 

"If  the  Republicans  had  been  running  the 
war.  our  soldiers  would  be  fighting  today  in 
North  Vietnam,  fighting  Chinese  soldiers,  lay- 
ing down  their  lives  without  hope  of  victory." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  15,  1967] 

VrETNAM    AND   THX    RXPTJBUCAN    StEATECY 

There  U  nothing  surprisingly,  distressing 
or  improper  about  the  fact  that  a  major  na- 
tional debate  U  taking  place  over  the  ad- 
miniitration's  conduct  of  the  Vletuam  war. 
There's  nothing  new.  either.  In  the  notion 
that  the  political  leaders  of  Che  nation  are 
aofwerable  to  the  people  and  their  elected 
r-^prps»ntatlves  In  time  of  war.  The  present 
debate,  which  has  mounted  In  fury  In  direct 
proportion  to  United  States  Involvement  In 
the  war,  has  Its  historical  precedent  In  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  the  Korean  war.  Only  the 
tv.'o  World  Wars,  with  their  total  involvement 
of  national  effort,  produced  virtually  total 
acquiescence. 

The  debate  thus  far  has  been  drawn  solely 
along  the  lines  of  personal  conviction.  In 
Coneress,  party  politics  have  been  conspicu- 
ously absent.  The  administration's  chief 
defender  in  the  Senate  is  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  party.  Senator  Dirksen.  The  loud- 
esc  and  most  persistent  critic  is  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Fulbright.  And  the  ad- 
ministration's official  defense,  now  being 
presented  with  refreshing  aggressiveness  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  also  has  been 
kept  free  from  the  petty  confines  of  partisan 
politics. 

But  while  it  is  the  unquestioned  right.  If 
net  the  obligation,  of  every  individual  to 
search  his  mind  and  own  conscience  In  order 
to  determine  what  stand  he  should  take  on 
this  nation's  involvement  In  South  Vietnam, 
It  is  not  the  duty  nor  the  right  of  any  politi- 
cal party  to  do  so.  'Vet  there  hp.ve  been  in- 
creasing signs  In  recent  weeks  that  the 
Republican  party,  as  it  moves  toward  the 
presidential  election  of  1968.  Is  being  tempted 
to  make  opposition  to  the  administration's 
conduct  cf  the  war  a  matter  of  party  policy 
and  a  major  issue  in  the  political  debate  to 
come. 

Some  of  the  leading  Republican  candi- 
dates, seeking  out  areas  of  vulnerability  In 
the  administration  and  in  their  opixjnents 
within  the  party,  have  abandoned  previous 
poeltions  to  take  up  anti-war  positions.  Sen- 
ator Percy  calls  for  a  greater  emphasis  on 
negotiations  and  a  less  reliance  on  military 
achievement.  Governor  Romney  proclaims 
that  his  earlier  pro-admlnlstration  stand  was 
In  error;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  brainwtished 
by  the  administration.  Senator  Morton,  the 
former  GOP  national  chairman.  In  an  effort 
to  protect  Romneys  image  from  a  fearful 
beating,  m.ikes  the  remarkable  assertion  that 
President  Johnson  was  himself  brainwashed 
Into  submission  by  his  generals  and  admirals. 
There  are  published  reports  that  Rockefeller 
and  Nixon  are  moving  toward  an  anti- 
administration  stand.  There  are  rumors  that 
Reagan  may.  before  convention  time.  Join 
them  there.  Unattrlbuted  intelligence  from 
the  inner  counsels  of  the  Republican  party 
report  a  move  to  bounce  Senator  Dirksen 
as  head  of  the  platform  committee  because 
of  his  unswerving  support  of  administration 
policy. 

The  temptation  for  the  Republican  party 
to  make  political  hay  out  of  Vietnam  is  un- 
doubtedly strong.  But  any  such  move  would 
be  divisive,  dishonest  and  highly  dangerous. 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  any 
show  of  dissent  from  official  policy  by  any 
prominent  Individual  is  damaging,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  quest  for  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia.  And  it  Is  quite  true  that  such  displays 
of  Indecision  and  confusion  of  purpose  must 
Inevitably  encourage  Hanoi  In  the  hope  that, 
if  they  can  only  hang  on  long  enough,  Amer- 
ican determlatlon  will  crumble  and  American 
troops  will  be  withdrawn. 

There  Is,  however,  an  enormous  difference 
between  Indlvldtial  expressions  of  doubt  and 
concern,  and  the  adoption  of  an  ofllclal,  anti- 
war stand  by  a  major  political  party.  It  Is 


quite  safe  to  assume  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is 
politically  sophisticated  enough  to  under- 
stand the  dilTerence  between  the  convoluted 
soul-searching  of  a  William  Pulbrlght  and 
the  fixed,  calctilated,  positive  assertion  of  a 
party  platform  plank. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  leadership 
In  Hanoi  and  in  the  National  Liberation 
Front  if  an  official  anti-war  stand  were 
adopted  by  the  Republican  party? 

The  moment  that  Ho  and  his  lieutenants 
become  convinced  that  the  administration's 
opposition  In  next  year's  election  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  peace  at  any  price  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, they  cannot  logically  do  anything  oth- 
er than  to  wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion and  hope  for  best. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Hanoi  knows  that 
the  opposition  candidate  Is  dedicated  to  see- 
ing the  United  States  commitment  through — 
or  even  If  the  attitude  of  the  opposition 
party  Is  uncertain — then  the  situation  is 
reversed.  Then,  there  would  be  considerable 
pressure  on  Ho  to  negotiate  within  the  next 
13  months,  while  the  President  still  faces 
the  election.  It  could  be  another  four  years 
before  Johnson  or  his  successor  In  office  Is 
again  so  strongly  motivated  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. 

A  decision  by  the  Republican  party  to 
strike  at  the  opposition's  Vietnam  policy  will 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  war  for  an- 
other year  at  least.  It  will  divide  the  nation 
further  In  an  area  where  dangerous  division 
already  exists.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  cruel 
deception. 

No  Republican  candidate,  regardless  of  his 
campaign  statements  or  the  platform  on 
which  he  runs,  will  in  our  opinion,  actually 
be  able  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  quick 
end  if  he  is  elected.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  negotiations;  to  negotiate  Is  something 
else  again.  The  unfortunate  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  neither  Hanoi  nor  the  Viet  Cong 
have,  to  this  moment,  shown  any  Interest 
whatsoever  In  negotiating  an  end  to  the 
conflict,  despite  constant  official  and  un- 
official, public  and  private  offers  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  stop  shooting  and  start  talk- 
ing. 

That  leaves  only  one  sure,  quick  way  out 
of  Vietnam  for  any  future  administration: 
Simply  to  pack  up  and  leave.  It  Is  Inconceiv- 
able that  any  President,  faced  with  the  real- 
ities of  responsibility,  would  finally  decide 
that  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  scrap 
our  treaty  obligations  and  destroy  our  In- 
ternational credibility  In  one  easy  step.  The 
President  In  1969 — regardless  of  what  his 
name  or  party  may  be — most  assuredly  will 
be  holding  out  for  negotiations  and  an  hon- 
orable peace  before  United  States  troops  are 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

The  Republican  party  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  play  upon  the  nation's  un- 
formulated worries  and  dissatisfactions  In 
the  hope  of  a  victory  at  the  polls.  TTiere 
are,  after  all.  legitimate  and  honest  Issues 
on  which  Lyndon  Johneon  can  be  attacked, 
and  possibly  defeated. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BAKER 

Mr.  BAKER  and  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  approximately  20  minutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  a  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Tennessee  has  requested  that 
he  may  proceed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  in  the  morning  hour,  and 
I  would  expect  to  ask  for  3  or  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  have  no  objection,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  h?is  indicated  he  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


WE  SHOULD  DEESCALATE  INSTEAD 
OF  EXPANDING  OUR  WAR  IN  \^ET- 
NAM— V.'E  SHOULD  STOP  BOMB- 
ING NORTH  VIETNAM  OR  RE- 
SPOND TO  U.N.  APPEAL  TO  DO  SO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  shocking  to  Americans  that  in  recent 
months  more  and  more  American  soldiers 
and  marines  are  being  killed  in  combat 
in  the  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam  than 
Vietnamese  serving  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese friendly  forces,  so  called.  Indeed, 
the  friendly  forces  have  become  much  too 
friendly. 

It  was  recently  reported  In  Newsweek 
that  at  Dak  To,  in  the  central  highlands 
of  Vietnam,  an  entire  South  Vietname.'je 
regiment  took  Itself  out  of  action  in  order 
to  concentrate  upon  supplying  the  173d 
U.S.  Airborne  Brigade  base  with  beer, 
prostitutes,  and  laundry  service.  Simi- 
larly, it  was  reported  that  another  Viet- 
namese imit  performs  the  same  fimction 
for  the  4th  U.S.  Division  near  Pleiku: 
and  that  adjoining  our  airfield  at  Bien 
Hoa.  a  hustling  South  Vietnamese  ranger 
unit  has  built  a  redlight  district  known 
as  Tijuana  East  to  the  GI's  serving  there. 

This  is  additional  evidence  of  the  dis- 
tressing fact  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  men  serving  in  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  have  simply  stopped  fighting. 
The  South  Vietnamese  army  is  riddled 
with  factionalism,  nepotism,  con-uption, 
inefficiency,  incompetence  and  coward- 
ice. It  is  too  often  either  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  perform  even  the  limited  and 
relatively  easy  task  which  is  now  practi- 
cally its  only  mission — the  protection  of 
rural  pacification  teams,  so  called. 

During  the  past  3  months,  American 
combat  deaths  have  far  exceeded  those  of 
the  ARVN,  or  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
In  fact,  it  is  startling  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  our  casualties  now  regularly  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  young  men  con- 
scripted into  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  each  month.  The  truth  Is  that 
South  Vietnam  has  no  conscription 
worthy  of  the  name.  Draft  dodging  is 
rampant.  In  the  month  of  August  alone 
more  American  boys  were  drafted  Into 
our  Armed  Forces  than  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  conscripted  during  the  previ- 
ous 6  months.  This  is  a  shocking  situa- 
tion. It  is  imconscionable  that  American 
boys  should  be  called  upon  to  fight  and 
die  in  a  little  country  10,000  miles  from 
our  shores  when  the  citizens  of  that 
country  are  unwilling  to  defend  them- 
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selves  and  have   failed  to   maintain   a 
viable  government. 

The  desertion  rate  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  is  staggering.  There  were 
more  than  113,000  desertions  last  year 
alone  At  the  present  rate,  desertions  this 
vear  will  exceed  75,000.  This  is  an  annual 
desertion  rate  of  12  percent.  In  1966  the 
desertion  rate  exceeded  20  percent. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  riddled 
with  corruption  and  inefficiency.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  recently  discovered  that 
one  division  commander  sold  rice  to  the 
Vietcong  that  had  been  provided  by  our 
AID  program.  Other  officers  are  actively 
engaged  in  smuggling  and  other  illegal 
operations,  much  of  this  profiteering  on 
deals  with  the  Vietcong. 

After  spending  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  during  more  than  a  decade  to 
try  to  create  an  army  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  now  find  om'selves  saddled  with  a  mil- 
itary white  elephant  that  is  practically 
worthless.  The  officer  corps  is  lacking 
in  almost  all  the  quaUties  necessary  to 
build  an  effective  army.  It  is  common 
practice  to  sell  commissions  in  the  army. 
All  too  often,  senior  Vietnamese  officers 
have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  be- 
come wealthy  by  graft  and  profiteering. 

Perhaps  most  shocking  are  reports  that 
the  Vietcong  have  infiltrated  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  Uke  termites  in  a  rot- 
ten log.  Some  American  intelligence  of- 
ficers estimate  that  as  many  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  are  sympa- 
thizers or  agents  of  the  Vietcong.  For 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  enormous  difference  in  pay  received 
by  each,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hostility 
between  American  soldiers  and  Viet- 
namese soldiers.  Some  reporters  on  the 
scene  have  the  impression  that  many 
Vietnamese  servicemen  regard  the  main 
enemy  as  America  and  the  Vietcong  as 
only  a  secondary  enemy. 

Incredibly.  South  Vietnam's  armed 
forces — all  trained,  paid,  equipped,  and 
advised  by  the  United  States — out- 
number the  Vietcong  and  their  North 
Vietnamese  supporters  by  at  least  5 
to  1.  Despite  this  fact,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  Sai- 
gon regime  would  collapse  in  a  matter 
of  hours  if  left  to  fight  the  war  on  its 
own. 

The  blame  for  this  reprehensible  situa- 
tion cannot  be  attributed  to  the  claim 
that  Vietnamese  do  not  make  good 
fighters.  Those  serving  in  the  Vietcong 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  formidable 
opponents.  Vietnamese  born  and  reared 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere  in 
South  Vietnam  fight  bravely  as  VC,  or 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
Also,  those  Vietnamese  who  fought  for 
the  liberation  of  their  country  against 
the  Japanese  and  then  the  French  co- 
lonial oppressors  proved  their  worth  as 
fighting  men.  They  were  fighting  for  a 
cause — the  liberation  of  Vietnam — just 
as  the  VC  now  feel  they  are  doing. 

The  Saigon  forces  as  well  as  the  Viet- 
cong are  made  up  of  Vietnamese  soldiers 
from  north,  central,  and  south  Vietnam. 
They  speak  the  same  language,  eat  the 
same  food,  and  very  often  even  come 
from  the  same  families.  Nevertheless,  in 
almost  every  instance  of  direct  combat 
between  the  two  forces,  the  Vietcong  con- 


sistently bests  the  larger  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces.  The  reason  for  this,  according 
to  claims  usually  made  by  Defense  De- 
partment officials,  IS  that  a  guerrilla 
armv  must  be  outnumbered  by  at  least 
10  to  1.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  most  instances  where  South  Viet- 
namese forces  have  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Vietcong.  they  have  been 
defeated  and  have  suffered  far  greater 
casualties  than  the  VC. 

The  fact  is  that  the  soldiers  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  if  it  can  be 
called  an  army,  are  not  not  really  in- 
terested in  the  struggle  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  tor>-  leaders  in  Saigon.  If 
thev  had  any  will  to  fight  at  all,  it  would 
soon  be  driven  from  them  by  their  venal 
and  inept  commanders. 

Let  us  face  it.  We  are  picking  up 
virtually  the  entire  check  in  Vietnam 
which  now  totals  more  than  $2,5  billion 
ever>'  month  and  several  hundred  Amer- 
ican lives  each  week.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  paid  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
now  it  belongs  to  us. 

In  his  San  Antonio  speecn,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  Vietnam  is  the  scene  of 
"powerful  aggression  that  has  been 
spurred  by  an  appetite  for  conquest."  It 
will  take  some  doing  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the 
leader  of  a  small  underdeveloped  agrari- 
an coimtry  struggling  to  emerge  from 
more  than  a  cenutrj-  of  colonial  oppres- 
sion, presents  the  same  danger  to  our 
vital  national  interests  as  Hitler  did  in 
his  efforts  to  conquer  the  world.  The 
truth  is  all  too  plain  that  no  great  moral 
crusade  is  Involved  in  Vietnam.  To  the 
contrarj',  our  involvement  in  that  cinl 
war  has  placed  us  in  a  morally  indefensi- 
ble posiiton. 

The  truth  is  we  are  not  fighting  com- 
munism in  Vietnam.  More  important,  we 
are  fighting  Vietnamese  nationalism 
which  developed  out  of  years  of  colonial 
exploitation.  It  is  true  that  Communists 
have  taken  over  leadership  of  the  na- 
tionalist movement  in  Hanoi. 

Of  course,  communism  diluted  by  na- 
tionalism can  still  create  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  However,  the  ogre  of  a  mono- 
lithic communism  bent  on  world  con- 
quest is  just  no  longer  credible.  Tlie  great 
and  bitter  schism  between  Communist 
Cliina  and  Soviet  Russia  shows  no  sign 
of  healing,  although  our  continued  fool- 
ish involvement  in  the  Vietnamese  civil 
war  may  yet  succeed  in  driving  these  two 
opponents  together  again.  The  former 
Soviet  satellites  In  Eastern  Europe,  while 
still  Communist,  have  gained  control  of 
their  own  internal  affairs.  They  are  also 
beginning  to  assert  Independence  in  for- 
eign policy.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  like  Tito  in 
Yugoslavia,  is  a  nationalist  Commtmlst. 
Tito's  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  Soviet  satellite, 
nor  is  North  Vietnam  a  Chinese  satellite, 
SecretaiT  of  State  Rusk  claims  that  by 
fighting  in  Vietnam  we  are,  in  effect, 
fighting  Chinese  communism,  which 
would  eventually  have  to  be  fought  else- 
where if  not  in  Vietnam.  The  truth  Is 
that  despite  20  years  of  agonizing  war, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  amazingly 
avoided  becoming  puppets  of  either  Com- 
munist China  or  Soviet  Russia.  We  are 
not  fighting  Chinese  communism.  We 
are    fighting    Vietnamese    nationalism 


which,  far  from  opening  the  door  to 
Chinese  conquest,  offers  the  best  hope  of 
erecting  political  and  cultural  barriers  to 
such  conquest. 

The  Vietnamese  for  years  have  feared 
the  Chinese  colossus  to  their  north.  Viet- 
nam is  studded  with  monuments  com- 
memorating victories  of  the  past  over 
Chinese  aggressors.  Ho  Chi  Minli  him- 
self was  a  prisoner  in  a  Chinese  dungeon 
in  1944.  While  he  is  a  Communist,  to  term 
as  "Communist"  all  the  Vietcong.  many 
of  them  ignorant  villagers,  does  not 
really  make  them  Communists.  First  and 
foremost  they  are  Vietnamese  patriots 
fighting  for  their  countr>-'s  independ- 
ence, first  from  the  Japanese,  then  from 
the  French  colonial  oppressors,  and  now 
from  the  United  States,  which  they  con- 
.sider  to  have  supplanted  the  French  as 
aggressors  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  ravaging  a 
small  country  which  presents  no  threat 
to  our  national  security.  Our  ever  ex- 
panding bombing  of  the  north  seems 
aimed  at  destroying  the  people  of  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Saigon  has  never  been 
and  never  will  be  an  outpost  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Seattle  or  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  President.  General  Westmoreland 
has  stated  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  of 
attrition  in  Vietnam.  We  are  very  pain- 
fully learning  that  attrition  is  a  double- 
edged  sword.  Evei-y  escalation  of  the  war 
mires  us  more  irretrievably  in  a  massive 
groiuid  war  in  Asia — a  war  in  which 
there  can  be  no  victory  and  in  which  the 
steady  growth  of  casualties  including  our 
killing  many,  many  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese women,  children,  and  men  re- 
duces the  prospect  of  ever  achieving  a 
negotiated  peace. 

This  has  already  cost  the  lives  of  more 
'han  15.000  fine  young  Americans  killed 
in  combat  and  the  wounding  of  85,000 
more.  It  has  also  caused  the  deaths  of 
more  than  150,000  Vietnamese  ci\ilian 
men,  women  and  children.  Last  April, 
United  States  officials  in  Saigon  esti- 
mated that  50,000  civihans.  Including 
iO.OOO  children,  would  be  treated  for 
war  injuries  in  south  Vietnamese  hos- 
pitals during  the  present  year.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  only  a  half  or  a 
third  of  the  wounded  actually  reach 
hospitals,  and  that  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  are  occurring  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  100,000  a  year.  Most  of 
these  horrible  and  terrifying  deaths  and 
injui-ies  to  civilian  men.  women  and 
children  result  from  American  air 
strikes  and  artillery  bombardment.  This, 
in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  civilians 
killed,  maimed,  and  scarred  for  life  by 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We  must 
bring  a  halt  to  this  carnage. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  there  are 
few  Members  of  the  Congress,  if  any, 
who  believe  that  we  should  have  become 
Involved  In  this  Vietnam  civil  war  in  the 
first  instance.  It  would  be  well  to  recall 
that  the  Chinese  sage  Confucius  wrote: 
A  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  does  not 
correct,  it  makes  another  mistake. 


We  must  not  compound  the  tragic  er- 
rors of  the  past  6  years.  Immediate  and 
meaningful  action  must  be  taken  toward 
extricating  ourselves  from  this  tragic 
conflict. 

I  again  urge  the  President  to  announce 
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an  unconditional  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  In  the  hope  this  will  brmg 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  conference 
table  within  the  ensuing  20  or  30  days.  All 
indications  are  that  It  will.  Our  allies  and 
friends  and  leaders  of  Communist  na- 
tions have  repeatedly  stated  that  there 
can  be  no  negotiations  until  the  bombing 
stops  and  without  conditions  attached. 
The  administration  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  only  alternative  to  our  con- 
tinued involvement  in  Vietnam  is  abject, 
dishonorable  withdrawal.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  an  honorable  alternative 
exists  by  halting  further  escalation  of 
the  ground  fighting  and  an  unconditional 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, followed  by  negotiations  for  a  com- 
promise settlement  based  on  the  Geneva 
agreements. 

If  the  President  feels  that  he  cannot 
retreat  from  his  present  position  regard- 
ing a  halt  to  the  bombing  he  could,  with- 
out loss  of  face,  make  it  known  that  the 
United  States  would  put  aside  Its  own 
official  views  on  the  bombing  if  the 
United  Nations  called  for  its  suspension 
as  a  step  toward  negotiations.  In  his  ef- 
forts to  settle  the  Algerian  war  by  nego- 
tiation, President  De  Gaulle  at  one  criti- 
cal Juncture  withdrew  an  entire  division 
of  French  troops  as  a  means  of  convinc- 
ing the  Algerians  that  he  genuinely  de- 
sired a  political  settlement.  Neither 
France  nor  De  Gaulle  lost  face.  Nor 
would  we,  the  most  powerful  nation  that 
ever  existed  under  the  bending  sky  of 
God.  forfeit  respect  or  any  meaningful 
military  advantage  by  similarly  taking 
the  step  which  only  we  can  take  to  set 
the  peace  machinery  In  motion. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  now  absolutely  clear 
from  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee last  August  that  the  bombmg 
does  not  seriously  hamper  the  flow  of 
military  suppUes  from  North  Vietnam  to 
the  south.  Equally  important,  he  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  reduction  of  the 
bombing  would  bring  a  marked  Increase 
in  American  casualties  in  South  Vietnam 
as  claimed  by  some  of  the  warhawk  gen- 
erals. Nor  does  Secretary  McNamara  be- 
lieve that  any  bombing  short  of  ex- 
termination of  North  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion, which  no  one  should  be  advocating, 
would  break  Hanoi's  will  or  force  a  sur- 
render. It  Is  clear  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's testimony  that  a  suspension  of 
the  bombing  can  only  advance  the  pros- 
pects for  peace. 

We  must  reject  the  shrill  calls  for  es- 
calation of  the  ground  war  and  unlimited 
bombing  of  the  north  from  the  warhawk 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  President  Eisenliower. 
in  what  has  been  termed  his  fareweU 
address,  warned  the  Nation  of  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  growth  of  a  miU- 
tar>'-Lndustrial  complex  that  has  arisen 
in  our  Nation  since  World  War  11  and 
the  advent  of  the  cold  war.  We  must  not 
permit  this  militory-lndustrial  complex, 
now  made  bolder  by  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  huge  defense  budgets  that  go  with 
it^-S70  billion  this  year  alone— to  win 
control  over  our  defense  and  foreign  pol- 
icies. The  militarization  of  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  halted. 

Mr.  President,  an  announcement  by 
President  Johnson  that  we  will  cease 
bombing  North  Vietnam  or  a  positive  re- 
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sponse  by  us  to  a  United  Nations  appeal 
for  an  end  of  the  bombing  would  be  an 
act  of  magnanimity  by  a  powerful  na- 
tion well  able  to  afford  to  be  magnan- 
imous. It  would  place  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment under  irresistible  pressure  to  nego- 
tiate. It  would  convince  a  skeptical  world 
that  our  Persident  means  what  he  says 
when  he  calls  for  a  political  solution  to 
the  Vietnamese  war  rather  than  fighting 
on  to  a  military  victory  slaughtering  a 
people  and  devastating  their  land. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  vield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Marviand  for  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 


STATEMENT     BY     SECRETARY     OP 
STATE  RUSK  AT  NEWS  CONFER- 
ENCE, OCTOBER  12.  1967 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  uncertainty  in  America  as  to  what  U.S. 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be.  Surely 
many  divergent  points  of  view  have  been 
expressed  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  clearly  and  forcefully  reiterated 
the  U.S.  policy.  Because  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  appreciate  candor 
and  wish  to  know  the  truth,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  by  the 
SecretaiT  of  State  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  of  Secretary  or  State 
Dean  Rusk's  News  Confekence,  Octobeb  12 
I  should  like  to  begin  with  a  brief  com- 
ment on  the  current  public  discussion  of 
Vietnam. 

I  find  no  slgnlflcaJit  body  of  American 
opinion  which  would  have  us  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  and  abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
fate  which  Asian  Communism  has  planned 
for  it.  Similarly,  I  find  no  serious  opinion 
among  us  which  wishes  to  transform  this 
struggle  Into  a  general  war. 

We  Americans  are,  therefore,  debating 
variations  on  ft  theme — but  the  theme  is  a 
central  position  resting  upon  (A)  the  need 
to  meet  our  commitments  and  defend  our 
vital  national  interests:  (B)  the  pursuit  of 
our  limited  objectives  by  limited  means,  and 
(C)  our  earnest  desire  to  bring  this  conflict 
to  a  peaceful  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible. 
Hanoi  particularly  should  not  misunderstand 
the  character  of  this  debate. 

Our  commitment  Is  clear  and  our  national 
Interest  Is  real.  The  SEATO  treaty,  approved 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote  by  our  Senate, 
declares  that  "each  party  recognizes  that  ag- 
gression by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the 
treaty  area  .  .  .  would  endanger  its  own  peace 
and  safetv.  and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that 
event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger."  The 
treaty  savs  "each  party"  will  act. 

The  fidelity  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
subject  to  the  veto  of  some  other  signa- 
tory— and  five  signatories  have  engaged  their 
forces  alongside  Korean  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of 
non-United  States  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
is  greater  than  non-United  States  forces  in 
Korea. 

RESOLUTION    BT    CONGRESS    IN     196«    NOTIB 

In  August.  1964,  the  Congress  by  Joint  re- 
solution declared,  with  only  two  dissenting 


votes,  that  "the  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  In  Southeast  Asia." 

This  was  not  a  new  Idea  in  1964.  It  was  the 
basis  for  the  SEATO  treaty  a  decade  earlier. 
It  is  no  less  valid  in  1967.  Our  several  alli- 
ances in  the  Pacific  reflect  our  profound  In- 
terest In  peace  in  the  Pacific,  no  less  vital 
to  us  as  a  nation  than  Is  peace  in  our  own 
hemisphere  or  in  the  NATO  area. 

I  have  heard  the  word  "credibility"  In- 
jected Into  our  domestic  debate.  Let  me  say, 
as  solemnly  as  I  can,  that  those  who  would 
place  in  question  the  credibility  of  the 
pledged  word  of  the  UrUted  States  under  our 
mutual  security  treaties  would  subject  this 
nation  to  mortal  danger.  If  any  who  would 
be  our  adversary  should  suppose  that  our 
treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  will  be  abandoned  :f 
the  going  gets  tough,  the  result  could  be 
catastrophe  for  all  mankind. 

It  is  not  easy  for  our  people  to  wage  a 
struggle  by  limited  means  for  limited  ob- 
jectives. We  Americans  are  an  Impatient 
people — a  quality  which  has  helped  to  build 
a  great  nation.  The  present  impatience  about 
Vietnam  is  thoroughly  understandable — and 
is  shared  by  those  who  carry  official  responsi- 
bility. But  our  overriding  object  is — and 
must  be — '-he  establishment  of  a  reliable 
peace. 

It  is  easy  to  rush  Into  total  catastrophe.  It 
requires  courage  and  determination  to  act 
with  both  firmness  and  restraint  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  An  examination  of  all  the 
crises  in  which  we  have  been  Involved  since 
1945  will  show.  I  think,  the  supremacy  of  the 
objective  of  a  reUable  peace. 

president's  statement  quoted 
President  Johnson  has  emphasized,  time 
and  time  again,  his  interest  in  a  prompt 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  present  strug- 
gles in  Southern  Asia.  Just  two  weeks  ago. 
In  San  Antonio,  he  said : 

"The  United  States  Is  willing  to  stop  all 
atrial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam  when  this  will  lead  promptly  to 
productive  discussions.  We,  of  course,  assume 
that  while  discussions  proceed.  North  Viet. 
nam  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  bomb- 
ing cessation  or  limitation." 

Can  there  be  a  more  reasonable  proposal? 
Is  there  anything  unfair  about  such  a  simple 
propo&iUon?  Is  it  not  clear  that  If  Hanoi 
is  interested  in  peace  it  could  say  "yes"  pub- 
licly or  privately  to  the  President's  offer? 

A  rejection,  or  a  refusal  even  to  dlscu?? 
such  a  formula  for  peace,  requires  that  we 
face  some  sober  conclusions.  It  would  mean 
that  Hanoi  has  not  abandoned  Its  effort  to 
seize  South  Vietnam  by  force.  It  would  give 
reaUty  and  credibility  to  captured  documents 
which  describe  a  "fight  and  negoUate"  stra- 
tegy by  Vieteong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces.  It  would  reflect  a  view  in  Hanoi  that 
they  can  gamble  upon  the  character  of  the 
American  people  and  of  our  allies  In  the 
Pacific. 

EarUer  I  referred  to  variations  on  a  theme. 
The  debate  In  which  we  are  now  involved 
Is  essentially  a  debate  about  detail— this  or 
that  military  move,  this  or  that  diplomatic 
step— this  or  that  formulation  of  what  Is  in 
fact  a  common  middle  position.  If  that  t 
true,  precision  Is  important.  People  at  least 
should  make  It  clear  whether  they  are  argu- 
ing with  Washington  or  with  Hanoi. 

HANOI'S  VIEWS  ARE  REPORTED 

When  people  talk  about  a  pause  in  bomb- 
ing, they  should  know  that  Hanoi  calls  a 
pause  an  "uiamatum."  When  a  Senator  say.s 
that  he  wants  to  stop  the  bombing  but.  Oi. 
course,  wishes  to  continue  to  bomb  in  sup- 
port of  our  marines  south  of  the  DMZ,  he 
should  know  that  Hanoi  categorically  rejects 
any  such  notion.  When  people  say  "negotiate 
now"  they  should  know  that  the  President 
would  meet  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  other 
Chiefs   of   State   concerned,   tomorrow— and 
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that  I  would  depart  today  for  any  mutually 
convenient  spot  if  I  could  meet  a  representa- 
tive of  North  Vietnam  with  whom  I  could 
discuss  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Chairman  Thieu  and  Prime  Minister  Ky 
have  repeatedly  offered  to  meet  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Hanoi  to  arrange  a  cease-fire  and 
a  peaceful  settlement.  They  and  we  both  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  U  Thanfs  proposals 
of  last  March.  Had  there  been  a  similar  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi,  there  would  have  been 
discussions  to  arrange  a  military  standstill. 
preliminary  conversations  and  a  convening 
of  the  Geneva  conference.  Literally  dozens 
of  proposals  made  by  ourselves,  other  gov- 
ernments or  groups  of  governments  have 
been  rejected  by  Hanoi. 

I  cannot  tell  you  when  peace  will  come. 
I  am  encouraged  by  progress  toward  peace 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  I  cannot  name  a 
date.  But  we  shall  continue  our  effort  both 
by  resisting  those  who  would  impose  their 
Boiutions  by  brute  force  and  by  an  unre- 
mitting exploration  of  every  path  which 
could  lead  to  peace. 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  allotted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  GUER- 
RILLA   INSURGENCY    IN    BOLIVIA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  Bolivian  Armed  Forces  have 
successfully  stemmed  a  Cuban-led  Com- 
mimist  insurgency  in  that  important 
South  American  nation. 

The  death  October  8  of  Ernesto  "Che" 
Guevara  in  a  clash  between  the  Bolivian 
Army  and  the  guerrillas  has  broken  the 
back  of  the  insurgency  and  provided  a 
dramatic  climax  to  several  months  of 
dedicated  effort  by  the  Bolivians — an  ef- 
fort that  cost  that  country  much  in  cas- 
ualties and  human  life  and  much  In 
material  resources  which  it  so  badly 
needs  to  pursue  Its  economic  develop- 
ment policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment and  esi:>ecially  the  Bolivian  Armed 
Forces  should  be  enthusiastically  con- 
gratulated on  their  victory.  Free  people 
throughout  this  hemisphere  owe  them  an 
immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude. 

Our  own  Government,  our  State  De- 
partment and  other  concerned  agencies, 
also  should  be  commended  for  having 
the  wisdom  to  avoid  the  temptation  to 
become  actively  involved  in  the  Bolivian 
operation.  It  appears  that  in  this  situa- 
tion our  people  neither  undcrreacted 
nor  overacted  to  the  impending  crisis.  It 
shows  that  all  American  nations  must  be 
ever  vigilant  to  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism; they  must  help  without  dominat- 
ing and  often  the  best  way  to  help  Is  by 
keeping  hands  off.  As  It  was,  the  Bolivians 
have  had  the  exhilarating  and  maturing 


experience  of  winning  their  own  battle 
without  outside  interference.  The  Bo- 
livians handled  the  problem  masterfully 
from  its  outset  to  the  final  victory.  Their 
handling  was  excellent  not  only  in  the 
military  aspects  but  in  the  political  as- 
pects as  well. 

They  kept  their  allies  and  the  world 
fully  informed  of  developments  and  their 
presentation  of  their  case  before  the 
Organization  of  American  States  was  su- 
perb. Becau.'^e  of  this,  the  whole  world 
was  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
surgency in  Bolivia. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  what  would  have 
happened  if  Che  Guevara  and  his  Cuban 
guerrilla  fighters  had  succeeded  in  this 
latest,  and  by  far  the  boldest,  att-empt  to 
Cubanize  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

In  our  very  justified  concern  about 
Vietnam  and  in  our  effort  to  prevent 
communism  from  engulfing  Southeast 
Asia.  I  fear  that  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of 
the  very  real  danger  of  communism  here 
in  our  own  backyard. 

Bolivia  is  the  fifth  largest  nation  in 
Latin  America  with  424.163  square  miles. 
It  is  located  in  the  verj'  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent and  shares  common  borders  with 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile.  Paraguay,  and 
Peru.  Its  location  makes  it  a  prime  target 
for  international  communism's  efforts  to 
dominate  this  hemisphere 

I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the  facts 
that  are  known  about  the  events  in  Bo- 
livia in  the  past  few  months. 

It  appears  that  the  guerrilla  camp  was 
discovered  by  accident  in  the  rugged  ter- 
ritory of  southeastern  Bolivia  while  the 
guerrillas  were  still  in  training  and  pre- 
paring for  their  eventual  move  to  topple 
the  government  of  President  Rene  Ba- 
rricntos. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  clash  between 
the  Bolivian  Army  and  the  guerrillas  on 
March  23.  1967.  the  guerrillas  numbered 
about  60  men.  Of  this  number.  20  were 
known  to  be  Cubans,  and  at  least  12  were 
Bolivians  trained  in  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Cuba. 

Of  the  remainder,  some  had  received 
instruction  in  guerrilla  techniques  and 
tactics  from  Cuban  trainers  infiltrated 
into  Bolivia  for  that  purpose.  The  rest 
were  relatively  untrained  Individuals  re- 
cruited from  the  mines  or  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  in  La  Paz. 

The  Cubans  were  led  by  Ernesto  "Che" 
Guevara  de  la  Serna,  Fidel  Castro's  chief 
lieutenant  in  his  own  struggle  to  take 
over  Cuba  and  later  his  minister  of  in- 
dustries. Guevara's  book  on  guerrUla 
warfare  is  the  gospel  text  for  would-be 
Communist  guerrilla  activities  the  world 
over,  and  he  was  considered  the  guiding 
spirit  and  example  for  all  guerrilla 
fighters. 

The  other  Cubans  were,  for  the  most 
part,  officers  in  the  Cuban  Army  with  ex- 
tensive experience  in  guerrilla  warfare. 
There  is  reliable  information  that  at 
least  four  of  them  were  in  the  Congo  with 
"Che"  Guevara  in  1965,  taking  part  in  a 
rebellion  in  the  eastern  part  of  that 
country.  Among  the  Cuban  guerrillas, 
Bolivian  officials  have  positively  identi- 
fied the  following: 

Juan  V.  Acuna  Nunez,  a  major  in  the 
Cuban  Army,  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Cuba    and   former   commander   of   the 


Western  Army  of  Cuba.  He  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Joaquin  in  the  guerrilla 
band. 

Gustavo  Ricardo  Machin  Hoed  de 
Beche,  a  major  in  the  Cuban  Army, 
known  in  the  guerrilla  band  as  Alejan- 
dro. 

Orlando  Pantoja  Tamayo,  a  member  of 
the  National  Security  Service  of  Cuba 
who  was  close  to  Raul  Castro.  He  was 
known  as  Antonio. 

Antonio  Sanchez  Diaz,  a  major  in  the 
Cuban  Army  and  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party.  He  was  known  as  "Marcos." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Cubans  with 
Guevara  in  Bolivia  were  Cuba's  foremost 
experts  In  the  guerrilla  art. 

It  was  this  highly  trained  force  that 
repeatedly  clashed  with  the  raw  recruits 
of  the  BoUvian  Army  from  the  end  of 
March  through  July.  In  these  encotmters, 
the  guerrillas,  with  their  superior  auto- 
matic weapons,  communications,  dis- 
cipline, and  tactics  infiicted  severe 
casualties  on  the  army  compared  to  their 
own  relatively  light  losses. 

A  break  for  the  Bolivians  came  when 
in  a  mopping  up  operation  in  the  Nanca- 
huazu  area,  the  Boh\-ian  Army  uncovered 
a  cache   of  significant  guerrilla   docu- 
ments. These  included  21  falsified  pass- 
ports used  by  the  Cubans,  including  Er- 
nesto "Che"  Guevara,  to  enter  Boli\ia.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  these  passports  that 
a  number  of  the  guerrillas  in  tlie  band 
•were  identified.  A  fragment  of  a  diarv- 
written  by  the  Cuban  "Braullo"  was  also 
recovered   by   the   Bolivian   autloorities. 
Tliis  diar>'  revealed  that  "Brauho"  had 
brought  $26,000  to  Bolivia  from  Cuba, 
$25,000    of   which   was   for   delivery   to 
"Ramon,"  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "Che" 
Guevara.  Additional  funds  were  brought 
into  Bolivia  from  Cuba  by  returning  Bo- 
livian trainees  in  guerrilla  warfare.  The 
passports,  along  with  photographs  of  the 
guerrillas  and  other  documents  foimd  in 
the  cache,  were  presented  to  the  meeting 
of  Foreigri  Ministers  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States — OAS — on  Sep- 
tember 22-23,  1967,  by  the  Bolivian  For- 
eign Minister,  to  support  his  country's 
demand  for  OAS  sanctions  against  Cuba. 
On  August  31,  using  improved  intelli- 
gence and  counterinsurgency  techniques, 
the    Bolivian    Army    successfully    am- 
bushed the  rearguard  of  the  guerrilla 
band,  killing  nine  and  capturing  the  sole 
survivor.  Three  of  the  victims  were  Cu- 
bans. In  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
Second  Ranger  Battalion  picked  up  the 
trail  of  the  main  body  of  guerrillas  led 
by  "Che"  Guevara.  Meanwhile,  Bohnan 
authorities  in  La  Paz  arrested  a  member 
of  the  guerrilla  support  apparatus  named 
Loyola   Guzman   Lara,    in   whose   home 
they  found  docimients  showing  that  the 
guerrilla  support  mechanism  extended  to 
various  Latin  American  countries. 

On  September  26,  1967,  the  Second 
Rangers  caught  up  with  the  main  body 
of  the  guerrillas  near  Higueras,  south- 
west of  Vallegrande  and  killed  three  of 
them,  including  one  Cuban  known  as 
"Miguel. '  On  October  8.  the  Rangers 
closed  in  on  the  guerrilla  band  again.  In 
this  encounter,  seven  guerrillas  were 
killed  including  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara. 
"Che"  Guevara  in  an  article  he  wrote 
for  the  Cuban  magazine  Tricontinental 
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entitled  'Create  Two.  Three.  Many  Viet- 
nams"  published  in  June  1967,  stressed 
the  idea  that  revolutionaiT  activity  must 
be  continental  in  scope,  rather  than  lim- 
ited to  a  single  country',  and  that  this 
would  cause  the  United  States  to  give 
ever-increasing  military  aid  and  troops 
to  insure  the  stability  of  governments. 
He  said,  that  this  "is  the  road  to  Viet- 
nam." If  this  was  indeed  'Che" 
Guevara's  plan,  the  clash  on  October  8, 
1967,  was  a  serious  setback  to  Cuban- 
sponsored  revolution  in  other  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  that  I  have 
just  outlined— which  has  been  confirmed 
to  my  fullest  satisfaction— shows  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  insur- 
gency in  Bolivia  was  an  outright  case  of 
armed  intervention  in  a  sovereign  nation 
by  a  foreign  power. 

It  Is  just  as  obvious  that  this  was  in- 
deed a  major  effort  by  the  Communists, 
through  their  Havana  puppet.  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, to  take  over  another  Latin  American 
country.  The  significant  factor  of  the 
Cuban  leadership  lies  not  so  much  in 
numbers  but  in  the  rank  and  importance 
of  the  Cubans  involved. 

Guevara  had  dropped  from  sight  more 
than  2  years  previously  to  move  about 
the  world  incognito.  This  was  a  strategi- 
cally brilliant  maneuver  because  it  per- 
mitted a  great  mystique  to  arise  as  the 
world  speculated  on  his  whereabouts. 

But  the  valiant  Bolivian  troops  were 
not  awed  by  this  mystique.  They  con- 
tinued their  relentless  search  through 
the  rugged  Bolivian  jungles  until  the 
fabled  El  Che  lay  mortally  wounded  and 
died  an  Ignominious  death,  not  as  a 
martjT  to  the  Communist  cause  but  mut- 
tering the  words  of  his  failure. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  also  why 
Castro  and  his  henchmen  thought  Bo- 
livia would  be  an  easy  target.  Bolivia  has 
been  beset  by  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical woes  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
strife  and  problems  at  the  tin  mines — 
source  of  Bolivia's  principal  wealth— are 
well  known. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Cubans  thought 
that  the  Bolivian  tin  miners,  students, 
and  leftist  group  would  flock  to  their 
banner  in  great  numbers.  But  they  did 
not. 

To  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  one 
of  the  biggest  problAns  Mr.  Guevara  had 
was  the  lack  of  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  his  Bolivian  recruits. 
Those  few  who  did  join  him  were  soon 
disenchanted  with  the  guerrilla  band. 
Many  defected  and  went  to  their  homes. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  actually  left, 
but  judging  from  statements  from  cap- 
tured guerrillas,  Bolivians  and  Cubans 
alike,  many  did  leave. 

The  events  in  Bolivia  in  these  past 
months  are  deeply  significant  for  the 
United  States. 

First,  they  show  that  Fidel  Castro  has 
adopted  a  new  wrinkle  in  his  attempts 
to  spread  communism  through  the  South 
American  mainland. 

They  Indicate  that  Castro  has  decided 
that  the  only  way  he  can  successfully 
export  his  revolution  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  Is  by  actually  pro- 
viding Cuban  leadership  for  these  move- 
ments.   The    Bolivian    Insurgency    was 


given  cohesion,  discipline,  and  purpose 
by  the  presence  of  Che  Guevara,  some 
members  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  a  number  of  others 
who  fought  with  Castro  and  Guevara  in 
the  Sierra  Maestra.  Previously,  Castro 
limited  his  efforts  to  training  guerrilla 
leaders  and  supplying  material  and  fi- 
nancial aid  to  national  guerrilla  move- 
ments. ^  .  .V.    * 

This  apparently  was  the  first  time  that 
Cubans  have  taken  direct  control  of  a 
national  movement  by  placing  their  own 
leadership  at  its  head. 

Second.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Bo- 
livians were  able  to  discover,  contain, 
and  eventually  quash  the  insurgency 
without  external  help  will  strengthen 
that  country  politically.  It  certainly  will 
have  the  effect  of  focusing  attention 
upon  Bolivia  and  underscoring  its  im- 
portant position  in  the  hemisphere. 

Bolivia  has  been  the  recipient  of  some 
$460.6  million  in  various  types  of  foreign 
aid  between  1946  and  1966.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  aid  has  played  an 
important  role  in  stabilizing  Bolivia's 
shaky  economy  during  some  very  difficult 
periods. 

Today.  Bolivia's  economy  is  showmg 
signs  of  making  a  significant  recovery. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  tin  mines  showed  a  profit.  But 
"tin  is  no  longer  the  sole  source  of  the 
country's  wealth.  Other  areas  are  looking 
up  as  well.  Under  President  Barrientos, 
Bolivia  has  been  very  successful  in  be- 
ginning a  diversification  of  its  economy. 
Petroleum  has  become  a  sigiiificant 
source  of  income.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  agriculture,  particularly  in 
cattle  raising. 

The  gross  national  product  has  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  5.8  percent  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  per  capita  income 
has  increased  at  a  rate  of  more  than  2.5 
percent — greater  than  the  minimum  set 
by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  corner- 
stone document  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  $460.6  million, 
spread  over  a.  period  of  20  years  has  been 
a  small  price  to  p>ay  for  the  victory  in  Bo- 
livia. The  war  In  Vietnam  costs  almost 
that  much  in  a  week. 

But  it  is  also  Important  to  note  that 
most  of  that  money  was  spent  to  shore 
up  the  economy  of  Bolivia  under  the  pre- 
vious, socialist-oriented  government  of 
President  Paz  Estensoro. 

Boli\-la's  very  able  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Julio  Sanjines-Goytia,  ad- 
vises me  that  Bolivia  has  received  no 
budgetary  support  at  all  since  1964. 
While  continuing  the  important  social 
revolution  started  under  Paz  Estensoro, 
President  Barrientos  and  General  Ovan- 
do,  head  of  the  armed  forces,  have  estab- 
lished law  and  order  firmly  in  the  coun- 
tri'. 

President  Barrientos  has  created  a 
good  climate  for  private  investment  and 
private  initiative  in  the  nation.  Bolivia 
has  begun  to  gradually  pay  off  some  of 
its  back  debts. 

Bolivia  has  one  of  the  most  stable  cur- 
rencies in  Latin  America. 

I  understand  that  the  guerrilla  insur- 
gency has  cost  Bolivia  approximately 
$2.5  million  directly  and  probably  double 


or  triple  that  indirectly.  This  seems  like 
a  small  amount  when  compared  to  our 
costs  in  Vietnam,  but  in  a  country  whose 
total  budget  is  about  $80  million  it  is 
very  significant  indeed. 

Ambassador  Sanjines  advises  me  that 
Bolivia  is  now  seeking  between  $5  and  S6 
million  in  loans— not  grants— to  help 
tide  the  country  over  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic period  caused  by  the  insurgency. 
I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  climate  of 
peace  and  stability  established  in  Bo- 
livia by  its  present,  democratically 
elected  government,  its  emphasis  on 
private  investment  and  its  position  of 
strategic  importance  for  the  long-range 
goal  of  Latin  American  economic  inte- 
gration, we  should  give  immediate  and 
favorable  attention  to  Bolivia's  request 
for  aid  at  this  time.  Bolivia  is  not  asking 
for  a  handout.  It  is  asking  for  a  loan  on 
terms  that  it  can  handle.  We  should  heed 
that  request  if  at  all  possible. 

Third,  the  insurgency  emphasizes  that 
we  must  not  for  an  instant  let  down  our 
guard  in  this  hemisphere.  While  our  at- 
tention is  diverted  toward  Vietnam  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  Commu- 
nists are  more  active  and  eager  than 
ever  to  move  forward  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  extent  of  the  Cuban  involvement 
and  the  quaUty  of  the  Cuban  personnel 
sent  to  Bolivia  vividly  demonstrate  the 
determination  of  Fidel  Ca^stro  to  impose 
his  will  upon  the  millions  of  free  men  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Castro  has  failed.  Communism  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  setback.  Guevara,  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Conununist  revolu- 
tionaries around  the  world,  has  been 
killed  He  died  in  Ignominious  failure.  He 
himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  his 
failure  as  life  slipped  from  him  in  the 
Bolivian  jungle. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to 
lower  our  guard  in  the  false  security  of 
the  Bolivian  success.  For  this  will  not 
stop  Castro.  As  long  as  the  Communist 
dictatorship  exists  In  Cuba,  financed  at 
the  rate  of  about  $1  million  a  day  by 
Soviet  Russia,  we  can  expect  unending 
efforts  to  subvert  other  nations,  to  ex- 
port the  Commimist  doctrine,  to  set 
brother  against  brother,  to  terrorize,  loot, 
steal,  and  kill. 

Castro  has  been  temporarily  thwarted 
in  Bolivia.  He  has  been  embarrassed  and 
laid  bare  not  only  In  the  eyes  of  the 
free  world  but  in  the  Commimist  world 
as  well.  ,         .„  . 

But  we  can  be  sure  that  he  will  try 
again  and  again. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MAGNUSON 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  reading  of  the  Senate 
a  fine  article  about  one  of  the  imsung 
heroes  of  this  body.  It  appears  In  the 
Washington  Teamster  of  October  13,  and 
deals  with  the  many  admirable  qualities, 
and  outstanding  legislative  accomplish- 
ments, of  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  dean  of  the  western  Senators,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  War- 
ren Magnttsgn. 

As  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  know,  any 
tribute  to  "Maggie"  Is  well-deserved.  No 
one  works  harder  while  asking  less  in  the 
way  of  personal  recognition.  His  rewards 
are  results— the  truly  lasting  monuments 


to  any  legislator's  efforts.  And  Maggie 
has  erected  a  good  many  monuments  In 
his  long  public  career. 

Speaking  for  the  leadership.  I  cannot 
praise  too  highly  the  graciousness  and 
cooperation  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington.  Despite  the  burdens  of  his 
responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  he  remains  as  un- 
assuming as  he  does  dependable.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  me  to  know  that  this  reservoir 
of  strength  is  there  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

The  article  describes  Senator  Magntj- 
soN  as  one  with  "the  common  touch." 
Certainly  he  has  cause  to  be  allied  v.ith 
the  common  man.  He  was  orphaned  as  a 
babv  and  was  on  his  own  as  a  laborer 
at  1''.  The  philosophy  which  he  acquired 
in  those  early  days  is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence and  is  reflected,  in  part,  in  the 
number  of  consumer-protection  bills 
wliich  issue  from  his  committee.  It  is  this 
concern  for  the  public  interest,  along 
with  his  zest  for  hard  work,  which  makes 
our  colleague  from  Washington  a  great 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Teamster,  Oct.  13, 
1967) 

Warren   G.  Magntjson:    The  Man   Called 

"MACGrE" 

Crowding  the  colorful,  30-year  congres- 
sional career  of  Sen.  Warren  Grant  Magnu- 
son— the  Man  Called  Maggie— Into  a  40- 
paragraph  profile  would  take  a  Houdlnl  who 
specializes  In  boiling  down  history  to  Us 
briefest  terms. 

Perhaps  there  was  none  better  with  a  sense 
for  hlstori'  and  humor  than  the  late  Presl- 
der  John  F.  Kennedy  who  came  all  the 
wav  to  Seattle  to  help  celebrate  Maggies 
2fh  year  In  Congress,  although  Senator 
Magnuson  w.as  committed  to  the  Senate 
Majority  Leader.  Lj-ndon  B.  Johnson,  until 
the  nomination  was  settled  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  late  1961,  President  Kennedy  told  this 
to  the  2.500  guests  in  five  great  banquet  halls 
of  the  Olympic  Hotel: 

"Most  members  of  the  Senate  have  de- 
veloped the  art  of  speaking  v.ith  precision 
and  clarity  and  force.  The  secret  of  Senator 
Magnuson's  meteoric  career  has  been  the 
reverse.  He  may  make  clear  speeches  to  you 
on  great  public  occasions,  but  in  Washington 
he  speaks  In  the  Senate  so  quietly  that  few 
can  hear  liim.  He  looks  down  at  his  desk- 
he  comes  into  the  Senate  late  in  the  after- 
noon— he  is  very  hesitant  about  Interrupting 
other  members  of  the  Senate — when  he 
rises  to  speak,  most  members  of  the  Senate 
have  left — he  sends  his  messages  up  to  the 
Senate  and  everyone  says,  'What  is  It?'  and 
Senator  Magntison  says,  "It's  nothing  Impor- 
tant.' And  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Is  built. " 

This  is  an  Interesting  taK  not  because 
of  one  small  inaccuracy— Grand  Coulee  was 
conceived  before  Maggie  though  dedicated 
during  his  second  term  in  the  House  by 
President  Roosevelt — rather  because  it  pin- 
points his  modus  operandi  to  a  tee.  and  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  of  such  awesome  but 
unabused  power  in  the  Senate  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  make  it  a 
point  to  attend  a  political  dinner  for  a 
man  who  had  originally  backed  another 
horse  in  the  race. 

On  Senator  Magnuson's  political  acumen, 
there  Is  no  better  observer  than  slirewd  John 
Salter,  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson's  former  ad- 


ministrative assistant  and  one  of  the  best 
grass  roots  organizers  In  this  territory: 

"Maggie  may  hem  and  haw  when  asked  a 
question  on  some  Issue  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  but  I've  never  seen  a  politician  who 
can  get  to  the  heart  of  the  answer  and  then 
be  in  the  position  of  doing  something  about 
It  than  my  friend  Senator  Magnuson.  As  a 
practicing  poUtician  I  have  to  mark  him 
down  as  genius." 

Yet,  what  sets  the  seventh-ranking  senator 
in  the  United  States  above  and  beyond  the 
run  of  the  mine  politicians  of  our  day  is 
his  humaneness,  sentlmentaUty,  and  loyalty 
towards  his  fellow  man.  He  has  what  is  called 
the  common  touch. 

On  February  14.  1966,  the  Puget  Soimd 
Sportswriters  and  Sportscasters  Association 
staged  their  annual  Mld-Wiuter  Sports 
Banquet  in  the  Olympic  Hotel.  One  inter- 
lude Involved  the  presenUtion  of  a  $1,000 
check  from  Joint  Council  of  Teamsters  No. 
23  to  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Center 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  Bill  Hutchinson,  Fred's  brother, 
accepted  this  check,  and  it  was  then  pointed 
out  by  the  Speaker  that  Sen.  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  was  sitting  In  the  audience  "Just 
as  a  sports  fan,"  and  that  he  had  promised 
to  go  full  bore  in  trying  to  obtain  federal 
matching  funds  for  the  center.  The  Senator 
was  then  asked  to  stand  up  and  take  a 
bow. 

The  applause  was  Instantaneous,  sustained 
and  thunderous  to  say  the  least.  Maggie  was 
visiblv  shaken  as  he  gave  the  old  arms- 
extended  victory  sign.  After  the  banquet  he 
told  more  than  one  guest  who  had  cheered 
him  on : 

"My  God.  you'd  think  I  had  won  that 
award  they  were  giving  away  up  there.  I've 
never  heard  a  hand  like  that  In  all  my  years 
in  politics,  and  we  politicians  have  pretty 
sharp  antennas  for  various  kinds  of  hands. 
I'm  never  going  to  forget  this  evening." 
And  he  hasn't. 

Just  the  other  day.  The  Washington 
Teamster  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  the  sen- 
ator wrote  to  Baseball  Commissioner  William 
Eckert  recalling  their  discussion  (in  1964) 
of  a  Major  League  baseball  game  In  Seattle 
with  proceeds  going  to  the  Hutchinson 
Cancer  Fund. 

"The  Hutchinson  Cancer  Fund  Is,  of 
course,  an  entirely  nonprofit  organization  and 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  effort  than  for  base- 
ball to  honor  one  of  its  all-time  greats  while 
raising  some  money  to  ensure  that  a  Hutch- 
inson" Cancer  Institute  will  be  built  In 
Seattle,  an  Institute  which  will  dedicate  its 
efforts  to  killing  the  dread  disease  which 
took   Fred   from   us." 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  a  man  as  humane. 
sentimental  and  loyal  couldn't  forget  his  old 
friend  Fred  Hutchinson,  nor  that  tumul- 
tuous hand  the  sports  fans  gave  him  in 
Seattle 

Mavbe  the  Hutchinson  Cancer  Institute 
isn't  as  big  a  plum  as  Grand  Coulee  or  the 
SST,  but  Maggie's  persistent  private  cam- 
paign to  keep  the  project  alive  and  in  front 
of  responsible  people  certainly  shows  the 
true  character  of  the  finest  solon  this  state 
ever  produced. 

When  a  visitor  from  the  Northwest  sees 
the  Washington,  DC,  Capitol  for  the  first 
time,  he  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  is  watching 
history  in  the  making.  He  lifts  his  eyes  up- 
ward and  sees  statues  and  monuments  dedi- 
cated to  men  he  has  come  to  know  through 
books  almost  as  well  as  he  knows  men  back 
home.  And  then  he  thinks  of  Senator 
Magnuson. 

This  sequence  of  thoughts  hasn't  been 
added  out  of  Imagination.  It  comes  from 
readmg  the  words  of  two  Seattle  newspaper- 
men who  visited  Washington  recently  and 
wrote  about  Senator  Magnuson. 

"Washington  Is  a  city  of  monuments,"  one 
wrote  in  September  1966.  "Therell  probably 
be  one  around  the  senate  chamber  ioine  day 


for  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  maybe  Richard 
Russell  and  WiUiam  Fulbright.  But  some- 
how you  know  it  Isn't  In  the  cards  for 
Warren  Magntison." 

Another  had  written  two  months  earlier; 
"He  can  never  be  a  hero  to  the  mop-hairs. 
And  he  knows,  too,  that  a  likeness  of  Maggie 
never  will  stand  in  the  historic  old  Statuary 
Hall  of  the  Capitol." 

Both  writers  respect  the  Senator.  They 
laud  his  many  accomplishments  in  his 
three  decades  In  the  capltol.  Their  idea 
that  a  statue  will  never  be  raised  in  his 
honor  may  reflect  the  feeUng  that  the 
Northwest  came  along  too  late  to  make  im- 
portant history.  Or  It  may  result  from  the 
feeling  that  monuments  are  not  erected  for 
men  you  know;  the  man  represented  in  the 
stone'  lived  tn  another  time,  or  he  lived  In 
your  time  but  In  another  world— a  world 
of  martvrdom. 

Senator  Magnuson  Is  an  unlikely  prospect 
for  the  martyr's  mantle.  For  one  thing,  he 
likes  life  And  when  you  stop  to  think  about 
It.  that's  a  good  qaullty  in  men  who  make 
laws.  His  dedication  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  entitled  to  an  equal  chance  at 
life's  good  things  explains  his  concern  for 
the  legislation  that  affects  the  liveUhood  of 
fishermen,  farmers,  merchant  seamen,  and 
Industrial  workers  In  his  home  state. 

It  also  goes  a  ways  in  explaining  why  he 
wrote  the  meastire  establishing  the  Nationai 
Cancer  Institute  and  led  the  fight  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Science  Foundation.  It 
may  help  to  explain,  too,  why  he  has  trans- 
formed the  Commerce  Committee  he  heads 
into  an  effective  consumer  protection  legion. 
The  report  that  some  of  Magnuson's  col- 
leagues say  his  concern  with  consumer  prob- 
lems began  when  he  married  Jermalne  El- 
liott Peralta  of  SeatUe  after  many  years  as 
a  bachelor  simply  shows  that  even  when  his 
colleagues  Joke  they  recognize  the  honesty 
of  his  motives. 

Sen.  PhUlip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan  noted 
In  a  senate  speech  that  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  was  a  passive  arbitrator  of 
Industry  disputes  t>efore  Magnuson  changed 
Its  direcUon.  Now,  he  said,  "it  is  a  bold  In- 
novator of  consumer  legislation." 

Out  of  Magnuson's  committee  came  truth- 
in-packaging  legislation,  auto  and  tire  safety 
measures,  and  the  clgarett^e  labeling  bill. 
After  a  series  of  hearings,  Magnuson's  com- 
mittee introduced  measures  to  control  pesti- 
c'des  and  require  safe  designs  of  pop  IxitUes. 
power  mowers,  electric  blankets,  teething 
rings  gas  pipes,  and  hundreds  of  other  prod- 
ucts Kis  committee  also  has  drafted  legisla- 
tion designed  to  end  the  practices  of  un- 
scrupulous monev  lenders. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  Introduc- 
ing bills  for  the  purpose  of  being  Identified 
with  a  cause  and  introducing  bUls  with  the 
intent  of  directing  them  through  to  passage. 
Magnuson's  bills  become  law.  He  has  been 
around  the  Senate  long  enough  to  have 
learned  how  to  use  his  power  effectively. 

But  more  than  power  and  poslUon  explain 
his  influence.  He  has  the  respect  of  other 
Senators.  A  newspaper  writer  in  Washington 
has  said  that  feUow  Senators  don't  Just  like 
Senator  Magnuson;  they  trust  him.  "Every- 
bodv  knows  'Maggie's'  not  out  to  do  any- 
body m,"  a  colleague  explains.  "He  has  no 
further  political  ambitions,  so  he's  not  try- 
ing to  take  anything  away  from  somebody 
else." 

Perhaps  the  Magnuson  style  is  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  for  another  day.  He  was 
orphaned  at  the  age  of  three  weeks;  he  grew 
up  as  the  adopted  son  of  a  Swedish  family 
in  Minnesota.  At  the  age  of  17  he  set  out  for 
Seattle,  doing  farm  labor  between  rides  on 
freight  trains.  In  the  next  seven  years  he 
attended  the  Uni^■ersity  of  Washington  and 
the  law  schooL  During  the  summers  he  de- 
Uvered  Ice,  and  he  was  a  member  of  Ice 
Wagon  Drivers  Local  IM.  He  and  Bep.  Uoyd 
Meeds  both  are  former  Teamsters — Meeds  as 
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a  cannery  worker  In  Monro*  was  a  member 
of  Local  788. 

The  guess  that  Senator  Magnuson  Is  an 
unlikely  entry  In  Statuary  Hall  Is  a  tribute 
to  his  unassuming  manner.  On  the  rise  to 
his  present  position  of  power  he  has  done 
those  things  that  honored  men  do.  He  took 
leave  from  Congress  and  saw  action  In  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II  as  an  officer 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise;  he 
directed  the  public  accommodations  section 
of  the  1964  civil  rights  bill  through  his  com- 
mittee. But  he  did  his  work  without  attract- 
ing shells.  Though  Southerners  opposed  the 
civil  rights  bill.  Magnuson  kept  their  respect. 

If  Magnuson  can  never  be  a  hero  to  the 
mop- hairs,  because  of  the  style  gap  and  age 
differences,  the  political  consequences  may 
be  minor.  Among  the  young  are  pei-sons 
whose  jx>litical  preferences  are  based  on  per- 
formance. In  this  respect  they  are  Just  like 
their  parents.  When  these  people  look  at  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  In  1968.  when  he  will  be  63, 
they  will  not  expect  him  to  have  hair  hang- 
ing over  his  eyes.  They  will  expect  him  to 
talk  about  his  part  In  making  the  world 
better.  His  part  Is  big.  and  the  young  who 
have  heard  him  talk  about  health  and  edu- 
cation respond  to  hUn  because  there  Is  much 
he  has  done  and  much  he  knows. 


AID   TO   FAMILIES    WITH    DEPE^fD- 
ENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  current  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  problem  of  the  growing 
AFDC  program.  I  wish  to  bring  a  recent 
article  by  Sylvia  Porter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Miss  Porter  describes  an  experimental 
program  underway  in  New  York  City 
which  will  provide  day  care  facilities  for 
mothers  who  wish  to  undertake  train- 
ing or  paying  jobs.  Thousands  of  women 
In  this  country  are  trapped  in  poverty 
because  the  care  of  young  children  pre- 
cludes them  from  taking  jobs  outside 
their  homes.  This  new  program  In  New- 
York  City  will  permit  a  mother  to  take 
a  job  knowing  that  her  children  will  be 
cared  for  properly  In  her  absence.  It  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  providing 
valuable  experience  and  extra  funds  to 
other  welfare  mothers  who  are  trained 
to  take  care  of  the  children. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mayor  Lindsay's 
administration  and  particularly  Mr. 
Mitchell  Ginzberg,  commissioner  of  wel- 
fare, for  the  innovative  and  common- 
sense  approfich  to  a  problem  which  deep- 
ly concerns  us  all.  They  have  initiated  a 
program  which  will  benefit  the  mother, 
the  child  and  the  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Helping  Mothers  Off  Welfare 
( By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Imagine  yourself  in  this  position:  you  are 
the  mother  of  three  pre-school  children,  liv- 
ing In  a  city  slum  on  $200  a  month  In  welfare 
payments.  You  would  like  to  enroll  In  a  job 
training  course  to  become  a  hospital  worker, 
but  you  obviously  can't  leave  your  children 
at  home  alone,  and  the  cost  of  paying  baby- 
sitters would  be  nearly  as  much  as  you  would 
be  receiving  as  a  hospital  trainee.  Further- 
more, you  would  have  to  forfeit  your  welfare 
check  if  you  did  take  a  paying  Job. 

What  would  you  do?  You  probably  would 
forget  about  the  job  training  and  the  Job, 
give  up  the  Idea  of  self-support,  stay  home — 
and  on  the  dole.  And  this  Is.  In  fact,  pre- 


cisely why  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
are  on  welfare  rolls  the  nation  over.  This 
is  a  key  explanation  why  there  now  are  a 
record  5,000.000  parents  and  children  on  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
rolls — and  why  200,000  are  being  added  to 
these  rolls  each  year. 

This  is  the  predicament  which  has  caused 
so  many  well-meaning  Job  training  programs 
for  welfare  mothers  to  be  dismal  flops,  and 
locked  minions  of  children  Into  dependency 
and  poverty  generation  after  generation. 

Now,  however.  New  York  City  is  launching 
a  vitally  Important  experiment  to  overcome 
this  costly  paradox. 

Beginning  early  In  October,  groups  of  two 
to  four  welfare  children,  aged  one  to  five, 
whose  mothers  want  to  take  paying  Jobs  or 
Job  training  in  public  or  private  agencies, 
will  be  assigned  to  the  homes  or  apartments 
of  other  nearby  welfare  mothers  from  8  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  The  children  will  be  fed  proper 
lunches,  take  naps,  play  In  parks,  etc.  The 
mothers  caring  for  them  will  receive  $75  per 
child  per  month  from  the  city — or  up  to 
$3600  a  year. 

As  an  Incentive,  these  mothers  will  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  first  $150  in  monthly  earn- 
ings, with  no  reduction  In  their  regular  wel- 
fare payments.  Payments  will  drop  after  that, 
as  the  mothers  become  financially  self-suf- 
ficient. 

The  mothers  also  will  become  eligible,  as 
a  result  of  their  experience  In  child  care, 
for  "para-professlonal"  jobs  In  various  anti- 
poverty  programs,  including  home  helpers, 
day  care  aides  In  city  day  care  centers,  and 
day  care  counselors. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  desperate  need  for 
family  day  care  facilities  for  children.  New 
York  City  had,  as  of  this  summer,  space  In 
homes  for  only  200  welfare  children,  plus 
group  day  care  centers  accommodating  only 
5000  children.  Yet  there  are  painfully  long 
waiting  lists  for  these  facilities  and  mean- 
while more  than  100,000  New  York  City  wel- 
fare mothers  who  might  take  Jobs  or  Job 
training  are  unable  to  do  so.  Tlie  story  Is 
slmlllar  In  cities  throughout  the  U.S.  The 
national  estimate  Is  that  300,000  welfare 
mothers  could  be  trained  vs.  only  50,000  now 
actually  In  training. 

What  payoff  Is  expected  from  New  York's 
baby-sitting  plan?  For  every  two  to  four  wel- 
fare chidlren  placed  In  day-care  homes,  two 
mothers  are  likely  to  work  themselves  off 
the  relief  rolls  along  with  their  dependent 
children.  Since  it  costs  up  to  $3000  a  year  to 
support  one  family  on  welfare  in  New  York 
City,  officials  predict  that  savings  over  a  two- 
year  period  will  amount  to  at  least  $3  mil- 
lion. 

The  fact  Is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
welfare  mothers  the  nation  over  would  like 
to  work  and  to  leave  behind  the  humiliation 
of  being  on  welfare.  If  they  can  find  a  way 
to,  and  a  place  to  care  for  their  children, 
they  win. 


POSTAL  RATES 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  News- 
week magazine  for  October  16,  1967,  con- 
tains a  column  by  Raymond  Moley  on 
the  subject  of  postal  rates.  This  is  a 
subject  that  has  occupied  considerable 
attention  in  Congress  this  year.  Mr. 
Moley  cast  a  perspective  on  the  subject  of 
postal  rates  that  I  believe  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  Alleged  Postal  Subsidies 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

A  House  bill  to  raise  postal  rates  and  In- 
crease  the   pay   of    postal   employees    (H.R. 


7977)  has  been  passed  by  the  Post  Office 
Committee  and  cleared  for  floor  action  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  This  bill  is  a  hybrid.  Orig- 
inally there  were  two  bills — one  to  comply 
with  the  President's  demand  for  higher 
postal  rates  and  the  other  to  raise  the  pay  of 
postal  employees.  The  latter,  however,  gave 
employees  a  raise  higher  than  the  President  s 
guidelines  for  Federal  employees  And  so.  to 
avoid  a  veto  of  the  pay  bill,  the  House  com- 
mittee combined  the  two  into  one  piece  of 
legislation.  Thus,  tlie  present  bill  Is  a  prod- 
uct of  a  political  maneuver,  a  practice  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  characterized  al- 
most everything  related  to  the  postal  service. 
Moreover,  this  bill  is  being  rushed  through 
despite  the  fact  that  a  commission  of  dis- 
tinguished people  was  appointed  by  the 
President  to  study  the  postal  service  and  will 
not  report  until  next  year.  The  chairman  of 
that  commission  is  Frederick  R.  Kappel. 
former  chairman  of  AT&T.  The  commission 
was  no  doubt  appointed  at  the  instance  of 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien,  who  declared 
that  the  "archaic"  postal  service  Is  "ponder- 
ous, creaking,  erratic,  costly." 

THE   BURDEN  UPON   USERS 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  Kappel  com- 
mission's report,  which  may  well  show  how 
the  Post  Office  can  be  reformed  to  the  extent 
that  mo.=;t  of  the  postal  deficit  can  be  elimi- 
nated, the  House  Post  Office  Committee 
chose  to  Increase  the  present  scale  of  rates 
and  thus  throw  the  burden  upon  the  users  of 
the  mall  service. 

My  argument  here  deals  with  what  is 
called  a  "subsidy"  for  users  of  second-  and 
third-class  mail.  According  to  the  figures  in 
the  Hotise  committee  report,  first-class  mail 
in  1966  showed  a  surplus  of  $67.7  million. 
But  second-  and  third-class  mail  provided 
deficits  of  $416.2  million  and  $401.2  million 
respectively.  For  a  long  time  figures  like 
these  have  been  used  to  claim  that  users  of 
second-  and  third-class  mail  have  enjoyed  a 
huge  Federal  subsidy. 

I  have  had  reason  to  feel  the  effect  of  this 
claim,  for  whenever  over  the  past  twenty 
years  I  have  In  my  pieces  In  this  magazine 
commented  upon  subsidies  In  government 
agencies  and  programs.  I  have  received 
letters  taunting  me  about  the  "subsidy"  en- 
Joyed  by  periodicals.  Until  now.  I  have  not 
replied  to  those  charges  In  print.  But  since 
responsible  journalists  have  now  accepted 
the  Post  Office  figures  and  have  Joined  the 
chorus.  I  choose  to  show  how  deceptive  those 
figures  are.  For  I  have  always  believed  that 
these  claimed  subsidies  have  been  based 
upon  a  wholly  unsoimd  system  of  allocating 
costs  In  the  postal  system. 

BAD    ACCOTTNTING 

The  report  of  the  House  committee  Itself 
In  its  labored  explanation  of  what  are  called 
"cost  ascertainment"  figures  comes  close  to 
admitting  their  unreliability.  The  cost  system 
does  not.  It  admits,  take  account  of  the 
Importance  of  the  priority  given  to  first-class 
mail  as  compared  with  the  deferment  im- 
posed upon  other  classes  of  mall.  Delivery  of 
first-class  mail  is  Intended  to  be  prompt  and 
almi">st  immediate.  Second  class  should  take 
two  or  three  days,  and  third  class  about 
eight  days.  CaJcuIatlons  based  on  the  sale 
of  stamps  or  use  of  meters  cannot  be  segre- 
gated by  classes.  They  are  used  for  all  kinds 
of  mail.  And  the  whole  basis  of  assigninc 
costs  to  the  three  classes  Is  based  upon  ran- 
dom samples.  The  minority  report  on  the 
bill  said:  "The  full  committee  had  no  op- 
I>ortunity  wnatever  to  study  the  cost  ascer- 
tainment figures  on  which  the  rate  Increases 
are  based  ...  all  rate  adjustments  are 
suspect  because  they  are  based  on  ques- 
tionable and  dubious  statistics  " 

I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  govern- 
ment accounting  In  other  fields  that  I  have 
grown  even  more  suspicious  of  the  Post  Office 
figures.  In  the  benefit-cost  ratio  In  some 
big  water  projects  such  as  dams  and  water 
supply,  the  assumptions  are  ludicrous.  In  the 
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Department  of  HEW  there  are  twelve  ac- 
counting systems,  and  none  of  these  has  been 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  Generals  office. 

Common  sense  should  tell  anyone  that 
since  the  same  men  and  women,  the  same 
buildings,  mall  trucks,  trains,  boats  and  even 
in  some  cases  horses  and  mules  are  used  for 
all  classes  of  mall  In  varying  voliune,  an  al- 
location of  respective  class  costs  is  substan- 
tially impossible. 

In  the  postal  service,  80  per  cent  of  the 
costs  are  for  labor,  and  labor  is  largely  used 
m  handling,  carrying  and  sorting  mail.  Un- 
der the  ZIP  Code  svstem.  magazines  must  do 
much  of  this  handling  at  their  own  expense. 
\  first-class  Item  is  handled  on  the  average 
fifteen  times  by  postal  employees.  Magazines 
do  nine  of  those  handlings  at  their  own 
expense. 

Despite  this  continual  pushing  of  rising 
labor  costs  upon  the  users  of  second-  and 
third-class  mall,  the  rate  Increases  on  sec- 
ond-class (122  per  cent)  and  third-class  (188 
per  cent)  over  fifteen  years  have  been  far 
more  than  for  first-class  mall  (67  per  cent). 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
Increases  In  the  present  bill  fall  relatively 
most  heavily  upon  periodicals  of  small  cir- 
culation. To  the  bigs,  the  Increases  are  an 
unjustified  burden,  but  to  the  smalls  the  pro- 
posed rates  are  a  tragic  blow.  And  these 
smalls  Include  hundreds  of  special  periodi- 
cals—cultural, religious,  scientific,  profes- 
sional and  fraternal. 

Here  Is  the  example  of  The  Atlantic.  Its 
publisher,  Frank  M.  Herbert  Jr.,  told  the 
Post  Office  Committee  that  the  present  bill 
would  add  to  his  costs  $8,800  for  first-class 
mail,  $26,250  for  second-class  mall  and 
$52,800  for  third-class  mall.  In  all,  this  Is 
$87,850.  His  average  profits  over  five  years 
have  been  $22,795.  Thus,  at  one  blow  The 
Atlantic  would  either  be  destroyed  or  go 
deeply  Into  debt.  And  this  situaUon  might 
well  apply  to  hundreds  of  lesser-known 
periodicals. 

THE    BILL    SHOULD    WATT 

The  reason  why  The  Atlantic  as  well  as 
many  other  magazines  of  small  circulation 
use  third-class  mall  Is  that  their  prospects 
are  In  limited  categories  and  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  solicit  subscriptions  In  media  with 
mass  coverage.  Mr.  Herbert  said  that  a  one- 
page  ad  In  the  Reader's  Digest,  with  a  gen- 
eral circulation  of  mlUlons,  would  cost 
$50,000,  but  If  he  tised  that  $50,000  he  could 
appeal  through  third-class  mall  to  800,000 
selected  individuals  who  would  be  suitable 
prospects  for  The  Atlantic. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  should  defer 
this  bill  until  the  Kappel  commission  reports 
on  postal  operations  generally  and  recom- 
mends reforms  such  as  are  suggested  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  The  billion-dollar  postal 
deficit  may  be  due  to  inefficiency  and  waste 
In  the  Post  Office  system  itself.  Certainly  If 
the  system  Is  modernized  and  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  an  accurate  accounting  system, 
the  stigma  of  "subsidies"  should  be  removed 
from  users  of  second-  and  third-class  mall. 


HIGH  PRICES  OF  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  6  months 
of  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  have  pro- 
duced startling  facts  about  the  drug 
manufacturing  industry. 

Recently,  Mr.  George  Squibb  sent  the 
committee  a  lengthy  document  in  which 
he  discussed  the  fact  that  high  prices 
cannot  be  justified. 

This  disclosure  by  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  a  drug  manufacturing  family  is 
significant.  I  hope  that  by  the  time  the 
committee  has  examined  all  facets  of 


the  di-ug  issue,  industry  and  the  con- 
sumer can  find  a  common  meeting 
ground  whereby  all  groups  can  make 
common  battle  against  disease,  with 
reasonable  and  sufficient  economic  gain 
for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal of  October  10,  dealing  with  the 
Squibb  report,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Drug  Defector 

The  drug  price  hearings  of  Sen.  Nelson 
(D-Wis.)  have  produced  impressive  evidence 
of  overpricing  of  prescription  drugs — evi- 
dence that  the  drug  industry  has  not  been 
successful  In  refuting.  Now  some  of  the 
charges  made  by  Nelson  subcommittee  wit- 
nesses have  been  supported,  in  effect,  by  a 
drug  company  executive. 

George  S.  Squibb,  former  vice  president 
and  a  consultant  for  the  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
drug  firm,  recently  distributed  among  in- 
dustry leaders  a  30  page  statement  in  which 
he  warned  that  high  prices  "cannot  be 
Justified  satisfactorily."  He  rejected  the  in- 
dustry argument  that  research  expenses  are 
the  cause  of  high  prices.  He  called  upon 
drug  makers  to  reduce  their  prices  and  profits 
voluntarily  or  face  the  prospect  of  govern- 
ment legislation. 

Squlbb's  candor  In  defecting  from  the  in- 
dustry's propaganda  line  Is  commendable. 
The  drug  Industry  would  be  wise  to  study  his 
advice. 

REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  for  their 
adoption  of  a  proposal  which  advocates 
revenue  sharing.  The  Commission,  which 
represents  a  broad  range  of  talent  and 
expertise  from  all  levels  of  government, 
has  performed  a  public  service  by  focus- 
ing new  attention  on  the  necessity  for 
revenue  sharing. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  altered  its  position  on 
the  issue.  Although  both  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj'  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission, they  did  not  attend  the  meeting 
at  which  this  action  was  taken.  How- 
ever, I  understand  that  Secretary 
Fowler's  representative  has  said  that  the 
Secretary  feels  it  is  "premature"  Ui  con- 
sider revenue  sharing.  This  statement  is 
somewhat  surprising  viewed  in  the  light 
of  statistics  recently  compiled  by  the 
Treasury  Department  itself  which  show 
that  fiscal  1966  Federal  grants-in-aid 
pajTnents  to  the  States  rose  by  16  per- 
cent over  fiscal  1965.  Furthermore,  Fed- 
eral payments  have  increased  since  1953 
every  year  with  only  one  exception.  As 
total  Federal  grants  reached  $17.8  billion 
last  year,  is  it  premature  to  be  con- 
cerned? I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1236,  introduced  by  Senator  How- 
ard Baker,  of  Tennessee,  which  proposes 
a  responsible  first  step  in  this  direction 
that  could  be  Initiated  in  the  near 
future. 

While  reasonable  men  may  have  hon- 
est differences  about  the  advantages  of 
the  various  revenue-sharing  proposals, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  all  agree 
that  the  time  is  past  due  for  serious  con- 
sideration for  alternate  financing  pro- 


cedures. I  urge  the  Treasury  Department 
to  review  their  own  statistics  ajid  to  ex- 
plain, in  Ught  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  their  reasons  for  opposition 
and  whether  its  opposition  Is  just  at  this 
time  of  budget  crisis  or  Is  their  oppo- 
sition one  of  principle. 


GREATER  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 
TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  AGAINST 
CRIME 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11  of  this  year  I  Introduced  S.  1484. 
cosponsored  by  31  Senators,  to  afford 
small  businessmen  greater  insurance 
protection  against  crime.  Thereafter,  our 
Small  Business  Committee  held  a  series 
of  public  hearings  on  the  impact  of  crime 
on  small  businessmen. 

Our  findings  show,  beyond  any  doubt, 
that  small  business  in  the  United  States 
is  the  principal  target  of  crimes  against 
property.  These  are  the  people  least  able 
to  protect  themselves.  They  are  more 
often  than  not  unable  to  afford  night 
watchmen,  security  guards,  burglar 
alarms,  electronic  surveillance  systems, 
and  other  high-cost  means  of  self- 
protection. 

With  narrow  profit  margins  and 
meager  reserves,  a  man's  small  business 
can  be  destroyed  forever  by  one  single 
burglarj'.  And  burglar>'  alone  took  from 
the  coffers  of  U.S.  small  business  firms 
last  year  the  staggering  sum  of  $679,668.- 
000.  An  unconscionable  percentage  of 
this  loss  was  not  protected  by  insurance. 
For  commercial  Insurance  companies 
systematically  avoid  the  urban  neighbor- 
hoods where  crime  is  most  rampant. 
Since  these  companies  are  in  business  to 
turn  a  profit — who  can  blame  them?  But 
the  small  business  victims — many  the 
Mom  and  Pop  store  variety — would  like 
to  make  a  profit  too.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  would  oftentimes  just  like  to  be  able 
to  stay  in  business.  But  crime  is  driving 
them  out — sometimes  to  a  safer  neigh- 
borhood— sometimes  to  an  early  retire- 
ment and  sometimes  into  bankruptcy. 
And  always,  the  thousands  of  citizens  of 
a  blighted  neighborhood  are  thereafter 
denied  the  convenience  of  shopping  near 
home. 

This  whole  recidivistic  treadmill  is  a 
travesty  upon  our  society.  The  case  for 
a  Federal  program  of  small  business 
crime  insurance  is  documented  and 
clear. 

It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  crime 
insurance  must  be  coupled  with  crime 
prevention,  just  as  F'ederal  deposit  in- 
surance is  tied  into  a  rigorous  program 
to  avert  bank  failures.  Furthermore,  the 
flood  insurance  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  has  -is  one  of  its  principal 
elements  a  strong  loss  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

No  insurance  program  can  go  on  for- 
ever piling  up  an  excess  of  claim  pay- 
ments over  premium  incotne.  On  a  plain 
and  simple  dollars  and  cents  basis  the 
actuarial  risk  must  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  other  words,  if  the  program  I 
have  proposed  in  S.  1484  is  going  to  work, 
the  Government  must  pull  out  all  stops 
in  attacking  crimes  perpetrated  against 
this  Nation's  6  million  small  business- 
men and  women. 
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And  if — spurred  on  by  actuarial  neces- 
sity— we  can  put  a  stx3p  to  most  of  these 
crimes  agalns*  small  businessmen — per- 
haps we  can  then  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  auto  thefts,  the  housebreak- 
ings, the  muggings,  the  rapes,  and  the 
murders  that  are  a  plague  upon  Ameri- 
can society. 

During  our  Small  Business  Committee 
hearings  in  April,  I  sat  and  listened  to 
witnesses — small  business  vlotims  of 
crime — tell  their  fearful  and  sordid 
stories  of  defeat  and  frustration  at  the 
hands  of  hoodlums  and  punks.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  answer  to  this 
mess  over  the  next  50  years  might  lie  in 
the  fields  of  psychology  aiid  sociologj-; 
that  the  answer  over  the  next  5  years 
might  be  to  unclog  our  criminal  courts. 

But  that  the  answer  today  is  to  com- 
mit— to  really  commit — the  scientific 
and  technological  resources  of  the  most 
advanced  Nation  in  all  history  to  the  pre- 
vention of  these  criminal  acts  against 
small  business. 

If  we  can  master  the  mysteries  of  the 
atom,  penetrate  the  historically  impene- 
trable barriers  of  the  universe,  and  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe  imder  the  sea — 
surely  we  can  muster  sufiBcient  scientific 
expertise  to  outwit  the  punks  and  hood- 
lums who  prey  upon  our  citizens. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  At  my  request,  a  very  exhaus- 
tive study  was  made  by  Dr.  Franklin  P. 
Huddle,  of  the  library  staff. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  that 
very  fine  study  has  now  being  completed. 
Entitled  "Contributions  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  Federal  Ciime  Insurance," 
It  will  be  released  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee  today. 

With  abundant  documentation,  the 
study  shows  that  our  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  crime  has  probably  resulted 
from  faulty  assumptions  and  from  a 
wealth  of  ignorance  about  all  the  ele- 
ments of  what  constitutes  crime. 

Looking  at  crime  prevention  as  a  na- 
tional system  today,  the  study  finds  that 
It  is  a  mass  of  disorganization. 

There  is  no  standardization  of  factual 
data  about  crimes. 

Investment  in  the  development  of 
crime  protection  hardware  is  meager. 

Community  arrangements  for  protec- 
tion vary  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another. 

Effective  burglar  alarms  and  associ- 
ated hardware  are  too  costly  for  many 
small  businessmen  to  afford. 

We  do  not  have  any  one  central  loca- 
tion where  the  detailed  quantitative 
facts  atx)ut  crimes  can  be  collected, 
analyzed,  and  interpreted. 

We  do  not  have  any  mechanism  for 
collecting  such  data  in  the  first  place. 

No  funds  of  any  consequence  ai'e  avail- 
able to  Implement  programs  of  research, 
development,  Euid  testing  of  hardware  to 
protect  small  commercial  establishments. 

We  do  not  even  know  what  kinds  of 
hardware  would  be  most  effective. 

Individual  police  departments  have 
experimented  with  specific  technlqiies  of 
crime  prevention,  but  there  Is  no  means 
of  evaluating  these  programs  and  their 
results,  nor  of  encouragiiig  the  expanded 
application  of  successful  ones. 


All  of  these  deficiencies  could  be  sub- 
stantially corrected  If  we  were  to  apply 
the  same  systems  engineering  concepts 
to  crime  control  that  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry has  applied  successfully  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  large,  almost 
unbelievably  complex,  military  and  space 
projects.  The  study  we  are  releasing  to- 
day describes  a  practical  program  of  how 
this  can  be  done. 

In  partnership  with  a  systems  oriented 
scientific  crime  prevention  plan,  the 
small  business  crime  insurance  pro- 
gram— as  envisioned  in  my  bill,  S.  1484 — 
can  become  the  most  significant  anti- 
crime  legislation  ever  passed  by 
Congress. 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
under  the  distinguished  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tMr. 
MclNTYREl.  advanced  congressional  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  with  public 
hearings  on  September  13. 

Both  Senator  McIntyre  and  my  very 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama. 
Senator  Sparkman,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
are  doing  an  outstanding  service  to  the 
small  business  community  in  their 
thorough  and  expeditious  handling  of 
this  legislation. 

The  administration's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  also  been  studying 
the  question  of  crime  Insurance  for 
small  business.  Some  spokesmen  have 
suggested  that  the  Congress  delay  any 
action  on  S.  1484  until  the  Commission's 
study  has  been  completed  and  its  recom- 
mendations have  been  advanced  some- 
time next  year. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me.  in  light  of  the 
evidence  that  Congress  has  already  been 
presented  and  In  light  of  the  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study  we  are  publish- 
ing today,  that  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness community  should  be  asked  to  wait 
for  further  studies  to  be  completed. 

These  actions  of  burglary  and  robbery, 
of  vandalism,  are  being  perpetrated 
against  small  businessmen  across  the 
coiuitry  every  day.  Their  losses  are 
multiplying.  Far  too  often  they  have  no 
recourse,  and  the  legislation  that  the 
Congress  finally  passes  will  obviously  not 
be  retrospective. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the 
Congress  act  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the 
study  that  I  have  spoken  about  today,  I 
received  many  letters  of  support  from 
eminent  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
engineers  and  scientists  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  excerpts  from  that  correspond- 
ence, together  with  other  relevant  ma- 
terial, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  discussing  the  application  of  systems 
teciinology  to  crime  prevention,  Charles  Wil- 
cox, manager  of  technology  planning  In 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  Culver  City,  Cali- 
fornia, says; 

"Inexpensive  alarms,  either  using  infrared 
or  ultrasonics,  are  on  the  market  in  limited 
quantities  now.  Considerable  Improvement 
in  these  devices  Is  possible.  Nearly  all  the 
communication  nets  from  a  central  station 


to  Individual  stores  presently  employ  tele- 
phone lines.  This  may  be  satisfactory,  but 
there  exist  other  techniques  employing  ac- 
tive interrogators  of  inexpensive  passive  de- 
vices which  have  been  developed  for  military 
use  and  which  may  have  application  here. 
Non-lethal  weaponry  has  been  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  for  use  in  riot  conuol  and 
paramilitary  operations.  It  would  seem  that 
much  could  be  done  here  to  prevent  the 
occiurence  of  potential  crimes  as  well  as 
stopping  those  underway." 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Batz,  director  of  software 
support  systems,  Control  Data  Corporation, 
Bethesda.  Maryland,  WTites: 

"Tlae  significance  of  a  national  approach 
to  solving  the  problems  of  small  business- 
men In  obtaining  effective  protective  de- 
vices is  very  important.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  if  small  businessmen  do  not  have  the 
funds  or  knowledge  to  provide  themselves 
with  protective  devices,  assistance  should  be 
provided." 

Mr.  George  W.  Boe,  Jr.,  of  the  radar  and 
intelligence  operation,  Aeronutronlcs  Divi- 
sion of  Philco-Ford.  in  Newport  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, states  flatly  that  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman, burglary  protection  devices  "which 
will  provide  the  protection  he  needs  for  the 
price  he  can  afford  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped." He  says: 

"The  proposal  to  sponsor  and  support  tech- 
nological improvements  in  crime  detection 
devices  is  valid.  Research  and  development  in 
this  area  is  particularly  expensive  and  to  be 
borne  solely  by  'one'  small  business  would  be 
prohibitive.  The  idea  of  creating  a  crime  pro- 
tection Insurance  corporation  with  the  char- 
ter for  this  resFKjnsiblllty  Is  practical.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  expeditious  manner  with 
which  to  establish  the  capability." 

The  Inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  about 
crime  was  stressed  by  LeRoy  B.  McCabe  of 
System  Development  Corporation,  Falls 
Church.  Virginia.  According  to  McCabe: 

"There  is  a  general  indication  that  there 
is  a  problem,  but  to  my  knowledge  very  little 
effort  has  been  expended  In  analyzing  all  the 
factors  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the 
small  business  environment.  We  have  found 
in  systems  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
velop effective  solutions  to  operational  prob- 
lems, for  example,  of  a  particiilar  organiza- 
tion without  knowing  In  fairly  precise  terms 
the  structure,  operational  procedures,  prod- 
ucts, resources,  etc.,  of  that  organization.  The 
much  discussed  systems  approach  to  prob- 
lems solution  seems  to  be  a  basic  require- 
ment for  any  proposed  national  entity  estab- 
lished to  assist  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
small  business  protection  problems." 

Mr.  Joel  N.  Bloom,  technical  director  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  Research  Laboratories,  In 
Philadelphia,  writes: 

"Insurance  by  itself  would  ameliorate  to 
some  extent  the  financial  losses  of  small  busi- 
ness due  to  robbery  and  burglary;  but,  it 
would  not  attack  the  fimdamental  problem 
of  reducing  the  crime  itself.  The  ideal  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  Is  to  combine  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored insurance  program  with  a 
con-commltant  applied-research  effort,  spe- 
cifically geared  to  the  needs  of  the  small 
business  establishment.  Then,  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  low-cost,  effective  deterrent  de- 
vices and  procedures  will  be  developed  and 
put  within  the  reach  of  small  business.  When 
this  happens,  the  private  insurance  Industry 
once  again  will  be  able  to  offer  adequate  cov- 
erage at  moderate  rates." 

The  report  presents  a  number  of  illus- 
trative approaches  to  crime  prevention  that 
have  been  successful  in  particular  localities. 
One  Is  the  well-known  "Oakland  Ordinance," 
developed  by  the  police  department  in  the 
City  of  Oakland,  California.  This  program 
Is  based  on  the  well-documented  fact  that 
some  vlctimB  of  robberies  and  burglaries  are 
hit  repeatedly.  (For  example,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  at  otir  Small  Business 
Committee  hearings  said  that  he  had  been 
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hurelarized  22  times  since  1953;  another  said 
hrhad  been  burglarized  four  times  In  the 
nrevious  five  weeks). 

The  Oakland  Ordinance  assigns  the  mu- 
nicipal police  department  the  task  of  con- 
ducting security  surveys  on  "crime-prone 
commercial  establishments;  the  police  ex- 
nerts  suggest  ways  the  storekeeper  can 
tighten  his  security,  and  make  his  premises 
less  inviting  to  the  criminal. 

The  Ordinance  requires  the  storekeeper 
to  take  the  necessary  protective  action  rec- 
ommended by  the  police,  and  to  do  so  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

The  Chief  of  the  Oakland  Police  Depart- 
ment. R-  J-  Preston,  has  written  to  me.  stat- 
ing that: 

"With  the  steadily  Increasing  crime  rate, 
the  significance  of  a  national  approach  of 
the  kind  you  propose  to  assist  small  retailers 
by  improving  availability  of  effective  protec- 
tive devices  cannot  be  over-emphasized." 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Imperative  need  of  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen  for  insurance  protection  is 
gaining  widespread  acceptance.  As  fur- 
ther evidence  that  the  concept  of  the 
Federal  Government  taking  the  lead  in 
making  it  possible  for  small  firms  in 
high-risk  localities  to  obtain  insurance 
protection,  which  is  now  unavailable 
through  noi-mal  vmderwriting  channels, 
I  call  attention  to  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  50th  anniversary  spe- 
cial issue  of  "Building  Supply  News. 
This  perceptive  editorial  is  titled  "Riot 
Insm-ance  for  Your  Business."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RIOT    INSITHANCE    FOR    YOfTl    BUSINESS 

A  Capitol  Hill  axiom  is  that  Congress 
always  learns  its  lesson  the  hard  way.  It  Is 
no  exception  to  this  rule  that  It  took  a  whole 
summer  of  mob  violence  in  the  cities  to  make 
the  lawmakers  realize  that  riot  insurance  is 
a  must  If  business  establishments  and  homes 
in  the  damaged  areas  are  to  be  rebuilt. 

Moreover,  as  we  brought  out  in  the  Senate 
hearings  on  housing  legislation,  It  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  lure  new  businesses  and  homes 
Into  urban  areas  if  protection  against  fire, 
and  mob  damage  Is  unavaUable— or  can  only 
be  obtained  at  prohibitive  rates. 

Actually,  a  bill  that  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  the  situation  has  been 
pending  In  the  Senate  most  of  the  ses- 
sion Sponsored  by  Sen.  George  A.  Smathers 
(D-Fla.),  It  would  set  up  a  federal  reinsur- 
ance program  in  areas  that  have  been  rav- 
aged by  mobs  or  are  considered  subject  to 
such  damage.  The  operation  would  be  lodged 
In  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  measure  has  been  taken  down  from 
the  shelf  and  dusted  off  for  action.  Hearings 
are  planned  In  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee early  In  September.  Preliminary  in- 
formation already  obtained  by  Senate  staffers 
presents  mute  testimony  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

For  example.  It  was  reported  that  873  busi- 
nesses were  wrecked  in  Newark.  In  Tampa. 
Fla..  it  was  found  that  60 '^c  of  the  losses 
suffered  by  businesses  and  stores  was  not 
covered  by  Insurance. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  the  stories  re- 
layed by  Senate  aides  that  some  retailers 
are  finding  suppliers  and  manufacturers 
reluctant  to  send  them  new  shipments  unless 
Insurance  protection  can  be  provided  against 
further  damage  and  looting. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Smathers  bill 
would  reinsure  private  Insurance  companies 
writing  prescribed  policies  protecting  small 


businesses  against  fire  and  mob  damage.  The 
contents  of  the  buildings  would  be  cov- 
ered as  swell  as  the  structures  themselves, 
thus  tending  to  make  the  suppliers  lees 
apprehensive. 

WHAT'S   A  SMALL  BUSINESS? 

The  determination  of  what  constitutes  a 
small  business  has  never  been  very  easy  to 
figure — mainly  because  The  Small  Business 
Administration  keeps  changing  its  defini- 
tions. In  the  retailing  field,  a  guideline  is 
the  establishment's  gross  volume  of  business. 
However,  the  dollar  limit  varies  according 
to  the  type  of  retaihng.  Consultation  with 
SBA  produces  the  information  that  for 
building  supply  retailers,  the  dollar  limit  is 
presentlv  $1  rnilllon. 

But  this  does  not  necessarUy  Indicate  that 
retailers  who  lake  In  more  than  $1  million 
a  year  will  be  barred  from  the  new  Insurance 
program.  There  is  already  talk  around  the 
Senate  of  raising  all  the  limits  to  much 
higher  amounts.  According  to  one  source. 
building  supply  retailers  with  annual  gross 
Incomes  at  least  double  the  present  $l-mil- 
lion  celling  would  be  able  to  qualify. 

Another  SBA  requirement  for  its  present 
programs  is  that  a  retail  establishment  must 
be  Independently  owned  and  operated  and 
not  dominant  In  its  field  in  the  area  it  serves. 
Unless  modified,  this  regulation  would  obvi- 
ously exclude  retailers  in  smaller  cities  from 
the  proposed  reinsurance  program— and  some 
of  these  places  have  already  experienced  riots. 
Homes  are  not  now  covered  by  the  bill,  but 
probably  will  be  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
floor. 


THE   CLAMOR  FOR  DEESCALATION 
OF  THE  WAR  IN  "VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
column,  Crosby  S.  Noyes  wrote  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  that  the 
clamor  for  deescalatlon  in  "Vietnam  may, 
indeed,  have  the  irorucal  effect  of  drown- 
ing out  the  prospects  for  deescalatlon. 
This  Is  so,  he  wrote,  because  the  so- 
called  doves  who  are  playing  politics  with 
the  war  to  put  President  Johnson  in  a 
tough  political  spot,  refuse  to  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  situation:  namely, 
that  there  is  no  willingness  at  all,  and  no 
sign  of  Its  likelihood,  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
and  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  will 
listen  to   reason  or   come  to   amicable 

agreements.  ^  ^  .lv. 

Certainly  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
clamor  put  forth  by  some  for  deescala- 
tlon should  harden  Hanoi's  determina- 
tion to  resist  and  to  forgo  the  conference 
table,  at  least  until  after  our  elections 
next  November.  Those  who  truly  seek 
peace,  it  follows,  should  not  be  acting  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  foreclose  negotia- 
tions for  such  an  extended  period  of 
time.  That,  alas.  Is  the  effect  their  cam- 
paigning seems  to  be  having. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Crosby  S.  Noyes'  column  entitled  "Clamor 
for  Deescalatlon  Drowns  Out  Prospects," 
published  in  the  Evening  Star  of  October 
12,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Clamor  fob  Deescalation  Drowns  Out 
Prospects 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
The  crowning  irony  In  the  growing  clamor 
for  deescalatlon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
that  it  has  seriously  reduced  the  chances  of 
any  de-escalation   and  virtually   eliminated 
any  prospect  for  serious  peace  talks. 


There  are  two  obvlovis  reasons  for  this. 
President  Johnson  is  now  in  a  position  In 
which  he  cannot  respond  to  these  preesures 
without  appearing  to  cave  in  to  the  Republi- 
can peace  wing  and  the  doves  within  his  own 
partv. 

And  if  it  should  appear  that  a  new  peace 
move  by  the  United  States  was  prompted  by 
the  administration's  fear  of  defeat  in  the 
coming  election,  the  Communists  in  Hanoi 
would  have  no  reason  whatever  to  come  to 
the  conference  table  before  next  November. 
The  emergence  of  the  Republican  peace 
wing  in  particular  threatens  to  polarize  and 
harden  the  administration's  poUcles  on  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  past  Johnson  has  tried,  with  some 
success,  to  hold  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  hawks  and  the  doves.  Dissent 
within  his  own  party  has  been  something  of 
a  nuisance  but  not  much  of  a  threat. 

In  the  past,  the  domination  of  relative 
hardliners  within  the  Republican  ranks  has 
left  him  free  to  make  a  number  of  conces- 
sions to  his  Democratic  critics— Including  the 
suspension  on  five  different  occasions  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Now.  however,  this  situation  has  radically 
changed.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  promi- 
nent Republicans,  including  several  poten- 
tial presidential  candidates,  have  begun  to 
carve  out  positions  on  Vietnam  allegedly 
more  "liberal"  than  the  President's,  severely 
limits  his  freedom  of  maneuver  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

And  this  by  no  means  for  domestic  politi- 
cal reasons. 

In  fact,  the  President  might  well  be 
tempted  at  this  point  to  try  another  experi- 
mental pause  in  the  bombing,  if  only  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  his  critics  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  might  well  be  good  politics  for 
him  to  do  so. 

But  no  President  of  a  country  at  war  can 
do  something  which  would  serve  to  persuade 
the  enemv  that  his  country's  wUl  to  con- 
tinue the  war  was  on  the  point  of  collapse. 
And  under  the  present  circumstances  almost 
any  gesture  of  appeasement  would  be  very 
likely  to  do  just  that. 

The  doves,  in  their  sublime  Innocence, 
have  an  unshakable  faith  in  the  willingness 
of  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  to  Usten  to  reason 
and  come  to  amicable  agreement*  If  only  we 
give  them  a  chance.  Perhaps  the  real  reason 
for  the  much -discussed  "credibility  gap"  is 
the  steadfast  refusal  of  these  people  to  be- 
lieve anvthing  they  are  told  If  It  doesn't  con- 
form with  their  own  ethereal  views. 

Heaven  knows,  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  have 
tried  their  best  to  tell  them.  Every  day  for 
months  on  end.  In  press  articles,  radio  broad- 
casts, and  speeches  of  visiting  dignitaries— 
all  available  in  impeccable  translation — they 
have  made  their  objectives  unmistakably 
clear. 

Listen  for  instance,  to  the  voice  of  the 
official  newspaper  Nan  Dan: 

"If  the  U.S.  aggressors  do  not  reconcUe 
themselves  to  their  defeat  but  keep  blindly 
rushing  along  the  criminal  road,  the  Viet- 
namese people  will  fight  on  imtll  they  are 
left  with  no  way  to  continue  the  war  and 
must  give  up  their  aggressive  design." 

Or  consider  the  friendly  words  of  encour- 
agement offered  to  his  hosts  in  Hanoi  by 
Comrade  Lu  Wei-chao,  envoy  from  Com- 
munist China: 

"The  victories  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
once  again  prove  the  invincible  force  of  peo- 
ple's warfare.  They  also  prove  that  the  U.S. 
imperialists  are  only  paper  tigers  that  can 
be  completely  defeated  ...  At  present  they 
are  stepping  up  the  aggressive  war  in  Viet- 
nam, while  continuing  their  peace  talk 
scheme  aimed  at  reversing  their  setbacks. 
But  realities  have  shown  that  with  regard  to 
the  U.S.  imperialist  aggressors  we  must  firmly 
fight  them  in  face-to-face  coiLfrontation  and 
we  wlU  certainly  defeat  them." 
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Propeg&nda?  Of  course  Ifs  propaganda — 
and  erf  «  kind  ^rhlch  la  hardly  designed  to 
ease  the  way  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  our 
differences  over  the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  dovea.  by  playing  politics  with  these 
problems,  may  succeed  In  putting  President 
Johnson  in  a  tough  political  spot.  But  they 
are  certainly  doing  nothing  whatever  to 
bring  peace  any  closer  in  Asia. 


DIRKSEN,  OP  ILLINOIS— VIETNAM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  dlstlngxilshed  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  made  his  views  known  on  the 
presence  and  aims  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam.  That  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed a  great  deal. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  Dirksen  and 
others,  both  preceding  and  following  his 
presentation  on  the  floor,  have  been 
widely  publicized  and  discussed.  They 
were  the  subject  of  an  editorial  contahied 
in  the  October  6,  1967.  issue  of  tlie  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

In  my  view,  the  commentary  of  that 
eminent  journal  should  be  of  interest  to 
our  collea^es. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DnucsEN  or  Illinois 

Everett  M.  Dirksen  spoke  as  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate  In  his  Impajsaloned 
speech  supporting  the  presence  and  alms  of 
the  United  States  in  Viet  Nam.  His  address 
reqtilred  a  particular  kind  of  courage,  for 
some  of  hla  party  colleagues  In  recent  days 
have  engaged  In  notable  wobbling  on  a  war 
which  they  originally  supported. 

Sen.  Dlrksen's  address  was  directed  as 
much  to  them  as  to  the  dlsafiEected  ranks  of 
the  Democrats  who  have  walked  away  from 
the  President  of  their  own  party.  Sen.  Dirk- 
sen defended  the  war  against  communist 
aggression  and  maintained  that  the  people 
of  South  Viet  Nam  must  be  allowed  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  without  the  pressures 
of  communist  arms  and  terrorism. 

America's  defensive  perimeter  Ln  Asia,  Sen. 
Dirksen  said,  extended  from  South  Korea  to 
South  Viet  Nam,  and,  if  it  were  breached, 
we  would  be  forced  back  to  a  holding  line 
from  Alaska  to  Hawaii. 

Sen.  Dirksen  was  especially  vehement  about 
criticism  which  he  felt  disparaged  and  de- 
meaned the  President.  (One  of  his  party  col- 
leagues, adopting  Gov.  Romney's  celebrated 
utterance  about  being  "brainwashed"  on  Viet 
Nam.  had  charged  that  Mr.  Johnson  was 
brainwashed  and  that  he  In  turn  was 
brainwashing  the  American  people.]  Sen. 
Dirksen  was  also  contemptuous  of  headline 
hunters  In  his  party. 

To  senators  who  had  called  for  a  unilateral 
cease-are.  the  senator  responded:  "We  tried 
that  in  the  Korean  war.  The  pause  in  our 
offensive  then  eventually  cost  us  90.000  addi- 
tional casualties.  Do  we  want  to  repeat  that? 
Isn't  one  lesson  enough  for  us?" 

We  think  that  Sen.  Dirksen  has  spoken  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  .As  Col.  Robin  Olds,  the  valiant  fighter 
pilot,  remarked  in  Washington  on  the  same 
day.  the  way  to  stop  the  war  is  to  win  It. 
Instead,  Col.  Olds  said,  "We're  doing  It  the 
hard  way.  And  the  worst  way  of  all  is  to  get 
out  once  you've  got  your  foot  In  It." 

Sen.  Dlrksen's  outspoken  statement  again 
attests  to  his  stature.  If  he  were  10  years 
younger,  he  would  be  the  choice  going  away 
for  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency next  year. 


FARMER  GROWING  WEARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  candid  discussions  of  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer  is  contained  in 
a  recent  editorial  by  William  O.  Dobler. 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  Star. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  tlie  Star  fre- 
quently supports  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  has.  traditionally,  been  con- 
sidered a  Democratic  paper. 

But  Mr.  Dobler  puts  partisanship  aside 
in  commenting  on  a  recent  meeting  in 
Lincoln  between  ofTicials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Nebraska  farm- 
ers to  discuss  the  1968  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. 

Tlie  editor  notes: 

The  American  farmer,  quite  properly  Is 
growing  weary  of  producing  food  for  the  en- 
joyment and  profit  of  everyone  but  himself. 

And,  the  editorial  notes,  the  farmer  is 
growing  weary  of  unfulfilled  promises 
and  doubletalk  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Government  to  which  they 
look  for  assistance. 

Unless  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
provides  a  realistic  1968  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Dobler  warns,  "agriculture 
may  well  enter  a  stage  of  unprecedented 
revolution." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dob- 
ler's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

In  Perspective 

(By  William  O.  Dobler) 

It  takes  no  expert  these  days  to  figure  out 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has  prob- 
lems In  Nebraska  beyond  the  Vletman  war 
and  unrest  in  the  big  city  slums.  The  trouble 
out  here  In  the  Plains  states  has  to  do  with 
farming  and  the  lack  of  profit  in  It. 

This  was  made  clear  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  in  Lincoln  this  week  for 
meetings  with  farmers  In  anticipation  of  1968 
feed  grains  determinations  later  this  month. 
The  farm  groups  were  unanimous  that  some- 
thing different  was  going  to  have  to  be  done 
for  next  year. 

These  farmers  spoke  as  reports  showed  a 
nine  per  cent  drop  In  farm  prices  as  of 
Sept  15  compared  with  a  year  ago  and  a  three 
per  cent  hike  In  the  cost  of  production  items. 
Thus,  while  farmers  are  paying  more  for  the 
things  they  need  to  produce  food,  they  are 
getting  less  for  their  products. 

It  is  obvious  to  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server that  this  cannot  go  on.  The  farmers 
were  told  a  few  years  ago  that  once  the  great 
surplus  stocks  reduced,  their  problems 
would  be  over. 

The  surpluses  have  now  been  eliminated 
but  farm  prices  have  g^-own  worse,  not  better. 
Additionally,  the  U.S.D.A..  has  seen  fi.t  to 
ellminute  acreage  diversion  payments  for 
1967.  taking  another  $50  mllUon  out  of 
Nebraska  farm  Income  this  year. 

One  farm  spokesman  In  Lincoln  stated 
when  the  fall  bills  become  due,  farmers  wlU 
not  be  able  to  pay  them.  Another  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  farmers  were  doing  business 
on  seven  to  eight  per  cent  credit  while  netting 
less  than  five  per  cent  on  their  Investment. 

And  finally,  the  U.S.D.A.  was  told  that  Its 
crop  predictions  are  in  error,  that  thotisands 
of  acres  of  corn  and  sorghum  have  been 
damaged  by  frost  to  the  point  where  they 
will  yield  no  harvest.  This  is  cash  down  the 
drain,  regardless  of  the  profit  picture. 

It  was  predicted  that  farmers  will  turn 
upon  the  1968  feed  grains  program  if  changes 
are  not  made.  This  means  that  price  supports 
will  have  to  be  Increased  and.  probably,  pay- 
ments made  for  diverted  acres. 


Tlie  U5.D.A.  spoke  of  growing  world  pro- 
duction and  the  price-depressing  nature  of 
such  conditions.  It  warned  that  rather  than 
a  surplus,  the  farmer  now  faces  the  problem 
of  "supply-demand  ...  to  which  a  third 
equation  must  be  added — namely,  reasonable 
returns  to  producers 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  de- 
partment Is  talking  about  when  It  mixes  up 
Its  words  like  this.  We  rather  doubt  that 
there  are  many  farmers  who  know  what  the 
department  is  talking  about. 

What  we  suspect  is  that  the  department  is, 
again,  talking  about  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
sumer. Right  or  wrong,  this  cvits  no  mustard 
with  the  farmer. 

Tlie  American  farmer  quite  properly  Is 
growing  weary  of  producing  food  for  the  en- 
joyment and  profit  of  everyone  but  himself. 
He  is  growing  weary  of  an  always  promising 
future  that  never  quite  materializes. 

He  should  be  growing  weary  of  an  Ameri- 
can public  that  does  not  seem  to  understand 
its  real  and  long-iange  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. That  interest  is  a  continuation  of  agri- 
culture along  lines  that  now  prevail. 

Tlie  alternative  is  an  organized  agricul- 
ture that  will  state  its  price,  take  its  full 
profit  and  let  the  consumer  suffer.  And  this 
would  be  a  much  more  advanced  economic 
level  than  it  takes  to  make  present  farm 
operations  reasonably  profitable. 

There  have  been  farm  crises  in  the  past  and 
the  nation  has  weathered  them  but  we  are 
facing  one  today  that  could  be  the  end  of  the 
line.  If  the  U.S.D.A.  fails  to  provide  a  realistic 
1968  feed  grains  program,  agriculture  may 
well  enter  a  stage  of  unprecedented  revolu- 
tion. 
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COMMENTS  ON  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  RUSK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk's  news  conference  of 
last  Tliursday  has  drawn  many  com- 
ments, most  of  them  favorable.  It  was 
hard  hitting.  It  was  direct.  Secretary 
Rusk  answered  the  critics  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam  In  explicit  words.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  tran- 
script of  the  entire  news  conference 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  an 
editorial  from  Saturday's  Evening  Star 
and  Gould  Lincoln's  column  on  "Rusk  s 
Explicit  Pvcply  to  Critics."  also  from 
Saturday's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secret.art  Rusk's  News  Conference  of 
October  12.  1967 

Secretary  Rcsk.  I  should  like  to  begin 
with  a  brief  comment  on  the  current  public 
discussion  of  Vlet-Nam. 

I  find  no  significant  body  of  American 
opinion  which  would  have  us  withdraw  from 
Vlet-Nam  and  abandon  Southeast  Asia  to 
the  fate  which  Asian  communism  has 
planned  for  It.  Similarly.  I  find  no  serious 
opinion  among  us  which  wishes  to  transform 
this  struggle  Into  a  general  war. 

We  Americans  are.  therefore,  debating  var- 
iations on  a  theme — but  the  theme  Is  a  cen- 
tral position  resting  upon  (a)  the  need  to 
meet  our  commitments  and  defend  our  vital 
national  interests;  (b)  the  pursuit  of  our 
limited  objectives  by  limited  means,  and  (cl 
our  earnest  desire  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible. 
Hanoi  p.vtlcularly  should  not  misunder- 
stand the  character  of  this  debate. 

Our  commitment  Is  clear  and  our  national 
interest  Is  real.  The  SEATO  Treaty,  approved 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote  by  our  Senate, 
declares  that  "Each  party  recognizes  that 
aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the 
treaty    area  .  .  .  would    endanger    lt«    own 


peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  In 
that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger .  ■"  The  Treaty  says  "each  party"  will 
let  The  fidelity  of  "the  United  States  Is  not 
subject  to  the  veto  of  some  other  signatory— 
and  five  signatories  have  engaged  their  forces 
alongside  Korean  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of  non-US. 
forces  in  South  Vlet-Nam  is  greater  than 
non-U.S   forces  in  Korea. 

In  August  1964  the  Congress  by  Joint  res- 
olution declared,  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes,  that  "The  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  Southeast  Asia."  This  was 
not  a  new  Idea  In  1964.  It  was  the  basis  for 
the  SEATO  Treaty  a  decade  earlier.  It  Is  no 
less  valid  In  1967.  Our  several  alliances  in 
the  Pacific  reflect  our  profound  Interest  In 
peace  In  the  Pacific,  and  In  Asia  vhere  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  live,  no  less  vital 
to  us  as  a  nation  than  is  peace  In  our  own 
hemisphere  or  in  the  NATO  area. 

I  have  heard  the  word  "credibility"  in- 
jected Into  our  domestic  debate.  Let  me  say. 
as  solemnly  as  I  can,  that  those  who  would 
place  in  "question  the  credibility  of  the 
pledged  word  of  the  United  States  under 
our  mutual  security  treaties  would  subject 
this  nation  to  mortal  danger.  If  any  who 
would  be  our  adversary  should  suppose  that 
our  treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  will  be  abandoned 
if  the  going  gets  tough,  the  result  could  be 
catastrophe  for  all  mankind. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  our  people  to  wage  a 
struggle  by  linilted  means  for  limited  ob- 
jectives. We  Americans  are  an  impatient  peo- 
ple— a  quality  which  has  helped  to  build  a 
great  nation.  The  present  impatience  about 
Vlet-Nam  Is  thoroughly  understandable — 
and  is  shared  by  those  who  carry  official  re- 
sponsibility. But  our  over-riding  object  Is — 
and  must  be  in  this  modern  world — the  es- 
tablishment of  a  reliable  peace.  It  is  easy 
to  rush  into  total  catastrophe.  It  requires 
courage  and  determination  to  act  with  both 
firmness  and  restraint  In  the  interest  of 
peace.  An  examination  of  all  the  crises  in 
which  we  have  been  Involved  since  1945  will 
show,  I  think,  the  supremacy  of  the  objec- 
tive of  a  reliable  peace. 

President  Jo.inson  has  emphasized,  time 
and  time  again,  his  interest  in  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  present  struggles 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Just  two  weeks  ago,  In 
San  Antonio,  he  said : 

"The  United  States  is  willing  to  stop  all 
aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North 
Vlet-Nam  when  this  will  lead  promptly  to 
productive  discussions.  We.  of  course,  assume 
that  while  discussions  proceed,  North  Vlet- 
Nam  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
bombing  cessation  or  limitation." 

Can  there  be  a  more  reasonable  proposal? 
Is  there  anything  unfair  about  such  a  simple 
proposition?  Is  It  not  clear  that  If  Hanoi  Is 
Interested  in  peace  It  could  say  "yes"  publicly 
or  privately  to  the  President's  offer? 

A  rejection,  or  a  refusal  even  to  discuss 
Buch  a  formula  for  peace,  requires  that  we 
face  some  sober  conclusions.  It  would  mean 
that  Hanoi  has  not  abandoned  its  effort  to 
seize  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force.  It  would  give 
reality  and  credibility  to  captured  documents 
which  describe  a  "fight  and  negotiate" 
strategy  by  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  It  would  reflect  a  view  In 
Hanoi  that  they  can  gamble  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people  and  of  our  al- 
lies in  the  Pacific. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  variations  on  a  theme. 
The  debate  In  which  we  are  now  Involved  is 
essentially  a  debate  about  detail — this  or  that 
military  move,  this  or  that  diplomatic  step — 
this  or  that  formulation  of  what  Is  In  fact  a 
common  middle  position.  If  that  be  true,  pre- 
cision Is  Important.  People  at  least  should 
make  it  clear  whether  they  are  arguing  with 
Washington  or  with  Hanoi. 

When  people  talk  about  a  pause  In  'the 


bombing,  they  should  know  that  Hanoi  calls 
a  pause  an  "ultimatum.  "  When  a  Senator 
says  that  he  wants  to  stop  the  bombing  but, 
of  course,  wishes  to  continue  to  bomb  In 
support  of  our  Marines  south  of  the  DMZ, 
he  should  know  that  Hanoi  categorically  re- 
jects any  such  notion.  When  people  say  "Ne- 
gotiate Now"  they  should  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  meet  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  oth- 
er Chiefs  of  State  concerned,  tomorrow — and 
that  I  would  depart  today  for  any  mutually 
convenient  spot  if  I  could  meet  a  representa- 
tive of  North  Vlet-Nam  with  whom  I  could 
discuss  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Chairman  Thleu  and  Prime  Minister  Ky 
have  repeatedly  offered  to  meet  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Hanoi  to  arrange  a  cease-fire  and 
a  peaceful  settlement.  They  and  we  both  re- 
sponded affirmative  to  U  Thanfs  proposals 
of  last  March.  Had  there  been  a  similar 
response  from  Hanoi,  there  would  have  been 
discussions  to  arrange  a  military  standstill. 
preliminary  conversations  and  a  convening 
of  the  Geneva  Conference.  Literally  dozens  of 
proposals  made  by  ourselves,  other  govern- 
ments or  groups  of  government's  have  been 
rejected  by  Hanoi. 

I  cannot  tell  you  when  peace  will  come.  I 
am  encouraged  by  progress  toward  peace  in 
South  Vlet-Nam,  but  I  cannot  name  a  date. 
But  we  shall  continue  our  effort  both  by  re- 
sisting those  who  would  impose  their  solu- 
tions by  brute  force  and  by  an  unremitting 
exploration  of  every  path  which  could  lead 
to  peace. 

I  am  ready  for  your  questions. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  regard  spe- 
cifically to  President  Thieu's  offer,  reported 
offer  to  meet  with  Hanoi  and  then  arrange  a 
weeks  pause  In  bombing  If  they  agreed  to 
talks,  one,  was  the  United  States  consulted 
on  this  offer  first,  and  did  It  agree,  and,  two, 
do  you  think  such  a  limited  offer  has  any 
chance  of  success? 

Answer.  My  understanding  is  that  a  press 
officer  repeated  what  President-elect  Thieu 
had  said  during  his  campaign,  I  think  In 
August.  And  that  this  was  not  itself  a  new 
development.  Of  cotirse.  we  would  be  very 
much  interested  In  Hanoi's  response  to  such 
a  suggestion. 

The  problem  Is  that  dozens  and  dozens  of 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  Hanoi 
through  all  sorts  of  channels,  with  all  sorts 
of  formula,  and  that  Hanoi  has  categorically 
rejected  all  of  them. 

Now.  this  Is  the  sort  of  an  Idea  which  is  no 
problem  for  Washington.  What  Is  needed  Is 
some  response  from  Hanoi  to  this  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  Ideas  with  which  Hanoi 
Is  thoroughly  familiar. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  question  has 
arisen  In  connection  with  the  report  from 
Saigon  today  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
was  consulted  about  President  Thieu's  pro- 
posed move,  and  how  President  Thleu  can 
make  a  bombing  offer  when  he  is  not  doing 
the  bombing. 

Answer.  Oh.  I  think  there  Is  no  problems 
between  ourselves  and  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  on  that.  We  have  had  at  least 
five  substantial  cessations  of  the  bombings. 
Everything  turns  on  what  Hanoi's  atti- 
tude Is.  We  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  keep  In  close  touch  on  these  mat- 
ters, but  the  answer  does  not  come  Just  from 
Saigon  and  Washington.  The  answer  must 
come  from  Hanoi  as  well. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  talked  In  your 
statement  about  the  importance  of  precision, 
and  with  that  in  mind,  sir,  I  wonder  If  you 
could  help  us  understand  whether  the 
United  States  now  still  requires  a  military 
sign  of  deescalatlon  from  Hanoi  in  exchange 
for  cessation  of  the  bombing,  or  whether  the 
President's  statement  about  assuming  Hanoi 
will  not  take  advantage  of  a  bombing  pause 
represents  a  change. 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear 
that  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  would  engage  In  negotiations  without  any 


conditions  whatever  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  frequently  said  we  will  do  that 
today. 

Now,  the  other  side  has  raised  a  major 
condition.  That  condition  Is  a  permanent 
and  unconditional  cessation  of  the  bombing. 
And  they  have  also  indicated  that  they  will 
take  no  corresponding  military  action  on 
their  side  but  would  expect  to  go  ahead  with 
their  part  of  the  war  with  complete  Intensity, 
with  all  of  the  effort  that  they  can  mobilize. 
Now,  President  Johnson  in  San  Antonio 
stated  an  assumption.  This  Is  an  assumption 
with  respect  to  the  condition  Imposed  by 
Hanoi.  The  assumption  would  be  that  If  we 
stopped  the  bombing  there  would  not  be 
military  advantage  taken  by  that  cessation 
of  the  bombing  by  Hanoi. 

Now,  Hanoi  knows  what  this  means,  and 
we  have  had  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  Hanoi  Is  prepared  for  those  prompt  and 
productive  talks  to  which  the  President 
alluded  In  his  San  Antonio  reference. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  you  were 
encouraged  about  the  prospects  of  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Why  are  you  encouraged  In  view 
of  the  lack  of  reaction  from  Hanoi? 

Answer.  Well,  there  are  many  things.  I 
know  that  some  reporter  in  Saigon  invented 
the  word  "stalemate".  Our  military  authori- 
ties do  not  believe  there  is  a  stalemate.  Am- 
bassador Bunker  doesn't  believe  there  Is  a 
stalemate.  We  see  defections  from  the  Viet 
Cong  double  what  they  were  last  year.  We 
see  the  recruitment  of  southerners  to  the 
Viet  Cong  dropped  by  approximately  a  half. 
We  see  desertions  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Forces  sharply  reduced  over  last  year. 

You  have  heard  General  Larsens  report 
on  what  Is  happening  In  the  II  Corps  area, 
which  Is  half  the  land  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  opening  up  of  roads,  the  opening 
up  of  railways,  the  areas  under  Government 
control,  the  sharp  reduction  of  areas  under 
Viet  Cong  control.  There  are  many  indicators 
that  the  Government  and  Allied  Forces  are 
getting  on  with  the  Job  on  the  military  side. 
Beyond  that,  despite  all  the  tongues-ln- 
cheek  despite  all  the  skepticism,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  come  through  with  what 
really  ought  to  be  considered  almost  a 
miracle  In  politics. 

In  the  midst  of  a  dirty,  tough,  mean, 
guerrilla  war,  they  have  elected  a  Constituent 
Assembly;  they  have  adopted  a  Constitution; 
they  have  had  hamlet  and  village  elections 
through  the  country;  they  have  elected  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President  and  a  Senate; 
they  will  shortly  elect  a  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature,  In  a  situation  where  the  Viet 
Cong  In  most  areas  has  said,  if  you  vote,  you 
die.  and  they  are  getting  on  with  It. 

Now.  it  is  not  easy,  and  we  can  sit  back 
here  comfortably  and  be  skeptical  about  de- 
tails, worry  about  this  or  that  particular 
point,  but  the  overriding  fact  is  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  kind  of  struggle,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  moving  steadily  to- 
ward a  constitutional  system. 

Now,  these  elections  were  held  in  areas 
representing  some  76  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  very  high  percentage  of  those  who 
registered,  voted  favorably  compared  with 
our  own  elections  in  this  country.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  has  been  Improving.  In 
other  words,  the  Viet  Cong  have  not  achieved 
their  objective.  The  country  is  moving  ahead. 
And  I  see  no  reason  for  us  to  be  gloomy  sim- 
ply because  it  is  not  over  yet.  We  have  had 
our  combat  forces  there  for  approximately 
two  years,  and  other  Allies  have  put  forces 
in  there,  and  the  situation  Is  moving. 

Now,  one  can  find  Individual  incidents 
here  and  there  that  would  throw  doubt  on 
It.  and  the  skeptic  can  always  find  some 
basis  for  his  story,  but  there  are  at  least 
a  thousand  stories  a  day  that  could  be  filed 
from  Saigon,  many  of  them  of  success,  many 
of  them  reflecting  close  cooperation,  friend- 
ship, and  acts  of  kindness  among  South 
Vietnamese  and  Americans. 

When  you  look  at  the  total  situation  It's 
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moving,  and  I  have  no  reason  myself  what- 
ever to  subecrlbe  to  this  notion  of  a  stale- 
mate. It  Lb  not  a  stalemate  at  all. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  mo- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Government  to  reject  the 
reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference?  Did 
you  explore  this  with  Mr.  Gromyko  In  New 
York? 

Answer.  I  find  It  difficult  to  get  Into  mo- 
tives. I  would  suppose  that  Hanoi  categor- 
ically refuses  a  Geneva  Conference,  and 
therefore  the  Soviet  Union  Is  unwilling  to 
step  out  In  front  and  Join  with  the  British 
Oo-Chairman  to  convene  a  conference  to 
which  Hanoi  and  Peking  both  strenuously 
object.  We  oiu^elves  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
such  a  conference  convened,  about  Vietnam, 
about  Laos,  about  Cambodia,  or  about  any 
subject  related  to  Southeast  Asia. 

A  Senator  the  other  day  in  the  course 
of  a  Senate  debate  was  asked  what  his  al- 
ternative was  for  Vietnam,  and  he  said,  well, 
I  would  like  to  see  a  Geneva  Conference. 
Well,  he  Is  not  arguing  with  Washington. 
We  have  tried  over  and  over  again  to  use 
the  Geneva  machinery  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  established.  We  will  be  glad 
to  see  the  two  Co-Chairm.en  s.^.y,  go  to  Ge- 
neva, and  put  themselves  in  touch  with  ele- 
ments or  parties  in  the  dispute.  We  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  three  ICC  countries  do 
the  same  thing  or  to  make  arr^mgements  for 
the  demilitarization  of  the  DMZ  or  to  assure 
Prince  Sihanouk  th.it  Cambodi.a's  neutrality 
will  not  be  abused. 

So  there  is  no  problem  with  us  on  that. 
The  problem  is  that  Hanoi  says  no. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  thesis  of  turning  negotiations 
upside  down  and  beginning  instead  between 
Washington  and  Hanoi  at  some  lower  level 
within  the  countries,  specifically  between 
the  Government  of  Saigon  and  the  NLP,  or 
elements  of  it? 

Answer.  Well,  we,  as  you  know,  draw  no 
major  distinction  between  what  Is  called 
the  NTLP  and  Hanoi  I  tmnk  that  the  United 
States  view  Is  affected  by  the  fact  that  as 
far  as  peace  Is  concerned,  our  problem  is 
with  Hanoi.  We  did  not  put  our  combat 
forces  Into  South  Vietnam  because  of  dis- 
sident elements  in  South  Vietnam.  We  put 
our  combat  forces  in  there  because  North 
Vietnamese  Forces  moved  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. So  that  our  problem  of  peace  is  with 
Hanoi, 

Further  than  that,  we  know  from  captured 
documents,  testimony  of  prisoners,  and  oth- 
er sources  of  information  that  the  NLF  is 
directed    from    Hanoi    on    a    dally    basis. 

Now,  we  have  no  objections  to  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  contacts  with  the  NLF. 
nor  do  we  have  any  objections  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  doing  so.  But  I  would 
not  want  to  mislead  you  by  thinking  that 
In  my  Judgmeiit  that  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  North  Vietnamese  regiments  in 
South  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
a  solution  on  that  country  by  force.  Hanoi 
has  a  major  role  to  play  In  peace  In  this 
situation,  and  until  there  Is  some  indication 
from  Hanoi  that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
peace,  then  I  don't  think  that  lesser  formulas 
are  likely  to  solve  the  problem. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  on  the  same  day 
the  Russians  ratifled  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
and  announced  their  biggest  ever  rise  in  their 
arms  budget.  Would  you  please  appraise  the 
relative  weight  of  these  two  events  in  U.S.- 
Soviet relations^" 

Answer.  Well,  as  far  as  the  arms  budget 
Is  concerned.  I  believe  that  the  defense  budg- 
et as  they  announced  it  is  about  the  same 
proportion  of  their  new  budget  as  it  was  In 
the  previous  budget.  In  any  event.  It  Indi- 
cates some  Increase.  Just  what  direction  that 
Increase  will  take  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing There  was  some  Indication  that  It  re- 
lated to  the  need  for  more  military  assistance 
to  other  countries  And  we  know  that  they 
are    increasing    their    mlltlary    assistance    to. 


North  Vietnam.  But  It  Is  true  that  we  signed 
the  Space  Treaty,  and  I  think  It  Is  worth 
pausing  to  reflect  a  little  on  1967  despite 
Vietnam.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  most  construc- 
tive year.  The  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
were  successfully  concluded.  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  took  a  major  step  in 
the  field  of  international  liquidity.  The 
Space  Treaty  was  ratifled  unanimously  by 
our  Senate.  We  concluded  the  Consular 
Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  and  the 
Soviet  Union  filed  a  Joint  draft  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  in  Geneva.  The  Presi- 
dents of  the  Western  Hemisphere  decided 
to  go  for  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
In  this  next  decade.  The  Asian  Development 
Bank  became  a  going  Institution  this  year. 
Even  though  there  was  a  distressing  and 
sharp  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the  fighting 
was  ended  in  four  days  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  great  powers. 

In  other  words,  there  have  been  some  very 
constructive  developments  this  year  looltlng 
toward  a  general  peace  and  a  general  solu- 
tion of  problems  despite  the  pain  and  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam.  We  should  not  be  negli- 
gent of  those  Important  developments. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  In  a  speech  In  the 
Senate  yesterday.  Senator  Fulbrlght  asserted 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  being  deterred 
from  action  concerning  Vlet-Nam  more  by 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
it  to  act  than  by  the  opposition  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  What  are  your  views  on  that,  sir, 
and  what  role  do  you  think  the  United  Na- 
tions can  play? 

Answer.  Well,  I  don't  have  his  statement 
In  front  of  me.  I — relying  upon  the  way  you 
stated  It 

Question.  Would  you  like  for  me  to  get  it 
verbatim? 

Answer  (continuing).  Would  say  that  It 
is  not  true.  The  United  States  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  United  Nations  take  up  this 
question  and  deal  with  It  responsibly.  We 
have  pending  In  the  Security  Council  a  reso- 
lution which  the  Security  Council  does  not 
wish  to  act  upon. 

I  think  the  general  attitude  In  the  United 
Nations  seems  to  be  that  since  Hanoi  and 
Peking  and  Moscow  are  saying  that  this  Is 
not  appropriate  for  the  United  Nations,  that 
an  effort  by  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
this  problem  might  get  in  the  way  of  the  use 
of  other  machinery,  such  as  the  Geneva 
machinery  or  quiet,  bilateral,  diplomatic 
exploration. 

Now,  I  have  said  many  times  that  we  our- 
selves do  not  share  this  view  because  we  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Nations  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  general  peace  and  security  In  the 
world  and  we'd  be  glad  to  see  them  take  It 
up.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
problems  about  going  through  an  exercise  of 
futility,  if  that  Is  what  it  appears  to  be,  to 
satisfy  some  critics  among  our  own  people. 

We  can't  say  to  you  that  a  resolution  will 
come  out  of  the  Security  Council  because  of 
the  Soviet  veto,  and  the  Soviets  have  made  It 
perfectly  clear  they  will  veto.  And  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  address  Itself  In  this  matter  In  the 
same  way  In  which  the  UN  Is  addressing  It- 
self to  the  Middle  East.  In  the  case  of  the 
Middle  East,  they  have  had  a  long  association 
with  these  problems.  They  played  the  crucial 
role  in  establishing  the  State  of  Israel.  They 
have  had  peace-keeping  forces  out  there  and 
they  have  had  armistice  machinery  out  there, 
and  this  matter  has  been  before  the  United 
Nations  year  after  year.  They  have  the  United 
Nations  machinery  for  refugees  In  the  area, 
but  this  Is  not  the  attitude  In  the  United 
Nations  about  South  Vlet-Nam.  I  think  that 
they  are  somehow  hoping  that  other  means 
and  other  procedtires  will  find  the  key  that 
will  unlock  this  problem,  when  they  are  on 
notice  by  most  of  the  parties  concerned — 
that  the  United  Nations  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  find  that  key  and  not  be  permitted 
by  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow. 


Question.  Mr.  Secretary — — 

Question.   Mr.   Secretary 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask,  in  view 
of  a  widely  published  report,  whether  in  your 
non-public  appearances  around  the  country 
you  are  denouncing  the  intellectual  critics 
of  the  war.  including  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
and  whether  as  reported  you  have  dismissed 
Roger  Hilsman. 

Answer.  No;  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on 
third-hand  reports  on  what  I  was  alleged  to 
have  said  in  a  private  meeting.  These  things 
get  out  of  context  very  quickly. 

It  Is  not  true  that  I  have  any  generic  at- 
titude toward  all  those  people  who  call 
themselves  or  are  called  intellectuals. 

I've  been  around  them  a  good  deal  in  my 
time. 

I  do  recall,  once  in  a  while — perhaps  you 
will  forgive  me  for  this — as  friends  used  to 
say  of  Einstein — that  was  a  genius  in  mathe- 
matical physics,  an  amateur  in  music,  and  a 
baby  In  politics. 

Now,  I  think  that  an  Idea  stands  or  falls 
on  Its  own  merits  and  the  fact  that  a  man 
knows  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
enzymes  doesn't  mean  that  he  knows  very 
much  about  Vlet-Nam  or  how  to  organize  a 
peace  or  the  life  and  death  of  nations. 

So  I  have  great  respect  for  intellectuals, 
but  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  intimidated  by  them. 
(Laughter.) 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  in  your 
opening  statement  that  essentially  we  are 
engaged  In  a  debate  about  detail,  but  the 
record  would  Indicate  that  there  has  been 
Increasing  defection  In  the  ranks  of  Admin- 
istration supporters  in  the  Congress.  Do  you 
contemplate,  sir.  a  further  sequence  of  public 
appearances  in  the  Congress  to  try  to  clarify, 
amplify  this  position? 

Answer.  Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  as  far  as 
the  Congress  is  concerned  the  way  to  clarify 
and  achieve  accord  is  through  public  ap- 
pearances. I  myself  greatly  enjoy  serious,  re- 
sponsible, candid  consultation  with  the  great 
Committees  of  Congress  in  circumstances  in 
which  such  discourse  can  take  place.  I  do  not 
think  such  discourse  can  take  place  always  in 
open  session.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  a  public 
hearing  has  some  of  the  same  problems  as 
does  a  press  conference.  There  are  very  few 
secrets,  if  Americans  can  discuss  these  mat- 
ters among  themselves  without  the  rest  of 
the  world  listening  In.  But  when  otir  allies 
in  the  nonallgned  world  and  the  Commu- 
nists are  listening  In,  there  are  some  Inhibi- 
tions at  least  upon  the  Secretary  of  State. 
because  what  I  say  In  my  official  capacity 
does  have  repercussions  In  other  places. 

Now,  these  repercussions  don't  occur  when 
there  can  be  private  consultations  In  execu- 
tive sessions. 

Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  I'm  opposed 
to  public  discussion.  I  have  taken  part  In  a 
good  many  of  them  and  made  a  good  many 
public  appearances  in  the  Congress.  But  In 
terms  of  exercising  the  great  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Congress  In  the  national  Interest,  I  think 
myself  that  close  consultation  behind  closed 
doors  Is  one  of  the  better  ways  to  do  It. 

We  do  have  men  engaged  in  combat.  We  do 
have  some  very  serious  and  delicate  problems 
In  front  of  us.  And  these  are  not  problems 
that  can  always  be  fully  explored  or  resolved 
with  the  klelg  lights  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
all  looking  on  and  listening  In. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  not  clear  yet 
on  your  explanation  of  the  President's  state- 
ment In  San  Antonio.  Is  that  Intended  to 
modify,  reduce,  or  leave  ambiguous  our 
terms,  our  conditions  for  a  bombing  pause 
In  North  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  Just 
read  the  statement  for  what  it  says  and  re- 
flect upon  the  absence  of  a  response  from 
Hanoi. 

Now.  you  may  wonder  about  the  details  of 
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this  expression  that  they  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  bombing  halt.  There's  no  point, 
as  I  have  said  before  in  these  conferences- 
no  point  in  mv  negotiating  the  details  of  that 
with  vou  because  you  can't  stop  the  bombing. 
We  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  details  of  that 
wl'h  Hanoi.  Thev  knew  it— they  know  it.  But 
the  point  I  was  making  is  this:  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  an  essentially  reasonable  and 
fair  proposal  for  anvone  who  is  Interested  In 
pe  ice  And  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  hard  for 
anyone  to  reject  this  proposal  without  con- 
fessing at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not 
intersted  in  peace  and  that  they  propose  to 
continue  their  effort  to  move  in  on  South- 
e;ist  Asia. 

This  is  not,  by  the  way.  Just  a  question  or 
Viet-Nam.  I  have  never  subscribed  to  the 
domino  theory;  it's  much  too  esoteric.  There 
are  North  Vietnamese  regiments  today  fight- 
ing in  South  Vlet-Nam.  There  are  North 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  In  Laos  being  op- 
posed by  Laotian  forces.  There  are  North 
Vietnamese-trained  guerrillas  operating  in 
Northeast  Thailand.  There  are  Communist 
dissident  elements  In  Burma  who  are  being 
aided,  encouraged,  and  helped  from  outside 
Burma  across  the  Chinese  frontier. 

There  was  a  major  Communist  effort  in 
13-35  to  pull  off  a  coup  d'etat  against  Indo- 
nesia. You  don't  need  the  domino  theory. 
Look  at  their  proclaimed  doctrine  and  look 
at  what  they're  doing  about  It. 

Now.  we  would  like  to  see  peace  In  South 
Viet-Nam  and  in  Southeast  Asia  Just  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  takes  two  to  make  a 
peace;  and  we  would  Uke  to  see  some  Indica- 
tion from  the  other  side  that  they  accept 
the  notion  that  all  countries,  large  and 
small,  aa  the  UN  Charter  puts  It,  have  a 
right  to  live  in  peace  without  molestation 
from  across  their  frontiers. 

When  that  moment  comes,  there  can  be 
peace  verv  quickly.  Indeed;  and  the  United 
St.ates  win  be  no  obstacle  whatever  In  mak- 
ing a  peace  on  that  basis. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  foresee  a 
greater  effort  or  greater  participation  by 
some  of  the  Asian  allies  In  Vlet-Nam.  and 
what  are  the  prospects  for  a  meeting  of  the 
seven  nations  contributing  troops  there? 

Answer.  On  the  question  of  a  meeting,  the 
seven  nations  do  keep  In  touch  with  each 
other  by  various  means.  There  is  no  present 
time  or  date  for  such  a  meeting.  We  would 
expect  that  one  might  well  occur,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  we're  not  In  contintUng 
contact  with  each  other. 

As  far  as  forces  are  concerned,  this  will  be 
for  each  country  to  deternalne  for  Itself;  and 
each  country  would  make  Its  own  aimounce- 
ments  on  that  subject. 

Of  course,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  addi- 
tional forces  from  other  countries  Involved 
In  South  Vlet-Nam. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  the  present 
effort  is  not  negligible.  South  Vlet-Nam  has 
something  like  700.000  men  under  arms.  I 
think  the  comparable  figure  for  us  would  be 
somewhere  In  the  range  of  nine  million  com- 
pared to  their  population  or  any  other  meas- 
ure vou  want  to  put  on  It. 

The  Laotian  forces  are  engaged  in  Laos. 
The  Thais  are  engaged  In  Northeast.  Thailand, 
In  addition  to  what  they  have  been  putting 
Into  South  Viet-Nam. 

So  that  there  Is  a  significant  effort  by  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  to  fend  off  this 
pressure  from  the  North. 

Question.   Mr.   Secretary 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  on  another  subject  for  a  second— 
whether  vou  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the 
man  killed  in  Bolivia  within  the  week  was 
indeed  "Che"  Guevara. 

Answer.  Well,  I  have  no— when  you  say  have 
I  satisfied  myself,  1  have  no  personal.  Inde- 
pendent proof.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  reports 
which  have  come  In  from  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment. And  I  am  proceeding  on  the  basis 


that  It  -was  "Che"  Guevara,  and  without  any 
re.iEon  whatever  to  doubt  it. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  assess 
for  us  the  stand  of  Soviet  arms  delivery  to 
the  Arab  nations,  especially  In  view  of  the 
conflicting  estimates? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  I  wouldn  t  want  to 
get  into  figures.  I've  seen  some  estimates  that 
appear  to  me  to  be  too  high.  There  was  some 
significant  resupply  of  certain  of  the  Arab 
forces  by  the  Soviet  Union  following  the 
events  of  last  June.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
publiclv.  as  well  as  privately,  proposed  that 
the  principal  arms-supplylug  countries  get 
together  with  the  countries  In  the  area  and 
trv  to  find  some  ceiling  on  the  arms  race  in 
that  area.  It  is  the  one  point  on  which  we 
have  been,  I  think,  most  disappointed  up 
to  this  point;  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  try  to 
straighten  out  figures,  as  between  60  percent 
or  80  percent  and  figures  of  that  sort. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  diplomatic 
front  in  the  Middle  East,  there  have  been 
several  U.S.-Sovlet  meetings  on  the  subject 
lately.  Does  this  diplomatic  activity  indicate 
that  you're  making  any  progress  within  the 
present  framework  on  this  subject?  Can  you 
report  anything  to  tis  on  that? 

Answer.  Well,  In  our  business  we  work  at 
such  questions  very  hard,  on  the  basis  that 
progress  Is  possible  and  that  a  good  result 
can  be  achieved.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
that  result.  It  is.  therefore,  a  little  hazardous 
to  indicate  whether  we  feel  that  real  progress 
is  being  made. 

What  Is  happening  is  private  consultation 
among  the  countries  In  the  area,  or  with 
countries  In  the  area  and  among  certain  of 
the  countries  outside  the  largest  powers,  to 
see  If  we  could  find  a  basis  on  which  there 
civn  be  a  parmanent  peace  in  the  area. 

Now,  this  turns  crlUcally  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  countries  In  the  area.  At  the 
present  Ume  I  do  not  think  that  it  turns 
upon  major  differences  or  conflicts  among 
the  great  powers  but.  nevertheless.  It  is  not 
easy  for  Uie  great  powers  to  agree  among 
the"mselves  unless  they  know  what  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  countries  In  the  area  will  be. 
Now,  I  think  this  process  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. I  don't  thiiik  that  time  is  working 
now  on  the  side  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  I 
think  it  Is  important  for  some  movement  to 
get  started  and  that  the  United  Nations  has 
both  a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity 
here  in  this  situation. 

So  these  discussions  go  on.  They  go  on  in 
great  detail,  with  many  governments.  And  I 
would  hope  that  before  too  long  we  could 
find  a  formula  which  would  move  this  situ- 
ation toward  that  permanent  peace  which 
we  desperately  hope  for,  and  which  I  think 
the  ordinary  peoples  of  the  area  would  wel- 
come if  it  could  be  obtained. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments m  the  public  discussion  over  stopping 
the  bombing,  particularly,  in  Congress, 
seems  to  be  Senatorial  worries  about  how 
the  United  States  Is  regarded  abroad.  Sena- 
tors have  heard  the  opening  debate  In  the 
General  Assembly,  where  Foreign  Minister 
after  Foreign  Minister  has  urged  the  United 
States  to  stop  tlie  bombing. 

When  you  are  confronted  with  a  concern 
like  that— I  think  almost  30  Foreign  Min- 
isters asked  for  a  pause  in  the  bom.blng— 
how  do  you  reply  to  that  concern.  And, 
linked  with  that  is  Senator  Cooper's  pro- 
posal to  stop  bombing  except  on  the  Infil- 
tration rovites  above  the  DMZ. 

A  Well,  on  the  last  point— a  proposal  to 
stop  the  bombing  except  on  the  infiltration 
routes  would  be  categorically  rejected  by 
Hanoi;  and  not  move  us  one  inch  toward 
peace  unless  Hanoi  makes  a  major  change 
m  Its'  position.  Your  count  on  Foreign  Min- 
isters Is  a  little  higher  than  mine.  In  terms 
of  stopping  the  bombing. 

You  know.  I  haven't  found  anyone  in  the 
world— private  citizen,  or  public  official.  In 


this  or  other  governments — who  have  come 
to  me  and  said,  "If  you  stop  the  bombing, 
and  there  is  no  response  from  Hanoi,  then 
our  attitude  would  change." 

I  had  a  group  of  private  citizens  In  not 
long  ago  to  talk  about  this,  and  they  wanted 
us  to  stop  the  bombing.  I  said,  "All  right,  U 
we  stop  the  bombing'— we  have  stopped  It 
on  a  number  of  occasions— 'If  we  stop  the 
bombing  and  Hanoi  does  not  respond,  will 
you  then  change  your  view?"  They  said,  "No, 
of  course,  not." 

I  could  only  say  well.  If  we  can't  Influence 
you  bv  stopping  the  bombing,  how  do  you 
expect  us  to  Influence  Hanoi  by  stopping 
the  bombing? 

Now  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  ol 
these  Foreign  Ministers  what  their  govern- 
ments will  do  if  we  stop  the  bombing,  and 
there  is  no  response  from  Hanoi.  And  I  want 
to  hear  that.  I  haven't  heard  It  from  any- 
body. ,    , 

I  do  know  what  the  British  Co-Chalrmnn 
would  do  if  we  stopped  the  bombing  Make 
a  maximum  effort  to  get  this  matter  moved 
toward  peace. 

But.  if  Hanoi  Is  saying  "No,"  all  the  t.me. 
then  he  has  very  little  chance.  And,  If  the 
other  Co-Chalrman  won't  oo-operate.  there 
Is  verv  little  chance. 

So  i  would  Uke  to  hear  somebody  tell  me 
what  they  would  do  If  we  stopped  the  bomb- 
ing. It  Is  not  Just  Hanoi  who  Is  not  saying 

that.  ........ 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  point,  Is  It 
not  correct  that  this  Government  was  In- 
formed by  the  Soviet  Government,  on  the 
authorization  of  Hanoi,  that  If  the  bombing 
was  stopped  Uiere  would  be  a  conference  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  North  Viet-Nam 
within  three  or  four  weeks? 

Answer  No,  we  were  not  Informed  that. 
We  were  not  informed  of  that.  There  was 
a  public  statement  by  Mr.  Kosygln,  In  Lon- 
don But  Hanoi  has  not  said  that,  to  our 
knowledge.  Anyhow.  Just  In  case  they  should 
say  It,  why  tliree  or  four  weeks?  Why  not 
the  next  morning? 

Question.  Is  that  a  material  difference? 
Answer.   Well.  I  don't  know.  But  I  don't 
know  what  waiting  for  three  or  four  weeks 

means.  

But  what  we  need— There  Is  no  one  In  the 
world  who  has  been  able  to  tell  us  what 
Hanoi  would  do  if  we  stopped  the  bombing. 
Now  we  don't  have  to  speculate  about 
this-  we  checked  this  out  with  Hanoi.  We 
don't  have  to  speculate  and  engage  In  wish- 
ful thinking,  and  proceed  on  a  hypothetical 
basis  and  think  tliat  maybe  the  atmosphere 
would  be  improved.  Of  course,  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  improved  over  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is  "What 
would  happen?"  and  Hanoi  Is  not  willing  to 
tell  us  what  would  happen,  and  no  one  else 
is  able  to  tell  us  what  would  happen.  So.  we 
want  to  hear  something. 

For  us  to  say,  "We  will  stop,  you  go  right 
ahead  with  your  war;  you  live  there  safely 
and  comfortable,  without  being  disturbed 
while  you  send  yoxir  men  and  arms  into 
South  'viet-Nam  for  the  next  50  years," 
where  would  be  the  incentive  for  peace? 

Now,  we  are  interested  In  peace;  we  are 
not  interested  In  a  sanctuary  which  will  let 
them  carry  on  these  operations  against 
South  Viet-Nam  and  Laos  for  eternity: 
while  they  sit  there  in  a  sanctuary  taking 
their  own"  time,  paying  no  price,  trying  to 
seize  their  neighbors  by  force.  Now,  let's  not 
be  children. 
Yes. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions—ba^lc  questions— that  seems  to  J>e 
emerging  In  this  Senate  debate  Is  whether 
our  national  security  Is  really  at  stake  m 
Vlet-Nam,  and  whether  Vlet-Nam  represents 
an  integral  part  of  our  defense  perimeter 
m  the  Pacific. 

Your  earlier  statement  Indicates  that  you 
think  our  security  is  at  stake  In  Vlet-Nam. 
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I  think  It  would  help  In  this  debate  If  you 
would  perhaps  elaborate  and  explain  why 
you  think  our  security  is  at  stake  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

Answer.  Within  the  next  decade  or  two, 
there  will  be  a  billion  Chinese  on  the  Main- 
land, armed  with  nuclear  weapons,  with  no 
certainty  about  what  their  attitude  toward 
the  rest  of  Asia  will  be. 

Now  the  free  nations  of  Asia  will  make  up 
at   least   a   billion   people.   They  don't  want 
China   to   overrun   them   on   the   b:isls   of   a 
doctrine  of  the  world  revolution.  The  mili- 
tancy   of    China    has    isolated    China,    even 
within  the  Communist  World,  but  thev  have 
not  drawn  back  from  it.  They  have  reaffirmed 
It,    as    recently    as    their   reception    of    their 
gre.it  and  good  friend.  Albania,  two  days  ago. 
Now  we   believe   that   the   free   nations  of 
Asia  must  brace  themselves,  get  themselves 
set;    with  secure,  progressive,  .stable  institu- 
tions of  their  own,  with  co-oper:ition  among 
the    free    nations    of    Asia— stretching    from 
Kore.i  and  Japan  right  around  to  the  sub- 
continent—if   there  is  to   be  peace  in  Asia 
over  the  next  10  or  20  years.  We  would  hope 
that  in  Ciuna  there  would  emerge  a  genera- 
tion of  leadership  that  would  think  seriously 
about  what  is  called  "peaceful  co-existence,"' 
that  would  recognize  the  pragmatic  necessity 
for  hum.in  beings  to  live  together  In  peace, 
rather  than  on  a  basis  of  continuing  warfiire. 
Now  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  it  is 
not  very  attractive  to  think  of  the  world  cut 
in  two  by  Asian  Communism,  reaching  out 
through  Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia,  which 
we  know  has  been  their  objective:  and  that 
these  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
free   nations   of   Asia   should    be    under   the 
deadly  and  constant  pressure  of  the  authori- 
ties in  Peking,  so  that  their  future  is  circum- 
scribed by  fear. 

Now  these  are  vitally  important  matters 
to  us,  who  are  both  a  Pacific  and  an  Atlantic 
power.  After  all,  World  War  II  hit  us  from 
the  Pacific,  and  Asia  Is  where  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  people  live.  So  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous swke  in  the  ability  of  the  Free 
Nations  of  Asia  to  live  in  peace;  and  to 
turn  the  Interests  of  people  in  Mainland 
China  to  the  pragmatic  requirements  of  their 
own  people,  and  away  from  a  doctrinaire 
and  ideological  adventurism  abroad. 

Question:  Could  I  ask  Just  one  follow-up 
question  on  that,  sir: 

Do  you  think  you  can  fulfill  this  very  large 
commitment  of  containment  and  still  meet 
the  commitment  of  the  Manila  Conference — 
to  withdraw  within  six  months  after  a 
peace  agreement  has  been  reached? 
Answer.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  ourselves  have 
nominated  ourselves  to  be  the  policemen 
for  all  of  Asia.  We  have,  for  good  reasons, 
formed  alliances  with  Korea  and  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  the  Republic  of  China,  Thai- 
land, Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  and  South 
Vlet-Nam  Is  covered  by  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  the  general 
IKilicemen.  Today,  the  Laotian  forces  are 
carrying  the  burden  in  Laos  on  the  ground. 
The  Thais  are  carrying  the  burden  In  Thai- 
land; the  Burmese  are  carrying  the  burden 
In  Burma;  the  Indians  are  carrying  the  bur- 
den upon  their  northeastern  frontier — the 
Sikkim  border — and  whatever  other  threat 
there  might  be  In  that  direction. 

But  we  have  our  part;  we  have  accepted 
a  share,  and  we  have  accepted  that  share 
as  a  part  of  the  vital  national  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Now  what  I  don't  understand  is  that  Sen- 
ators would  declare  In  August  1964  that  the 
United  States  considers  it  a  vital  national 
Interest  of  this  country  that  there  be  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  of  Southeast 
Asia.  And,  then,  two  years  later,  some  of  them 
seem  to  brush  that  aside  as  having  no  valid- 
ity. Now  that  wasn't  a  Tonkin  Bay  reaction. 
Paragraph  1  was  Tonkin  Bay.  Paragraph  2. 
was  Southe.ist  Asia- was  Southeast  Asia. 


Now  if  people  change  their  minds,  then  It 
is  fair  to  ask  the  question: 

"On  which  occasion  were  they  right?" 
Now  I  personally  believe  they  were  right 
in  August  1964.   And  perhaps  they  will   be 
right  again  if  they  come  back  to  that  posi- 
tion— 1968  or  '69. 

But  these  are  not  matters  that  change  with 
the  wind.  These  have  to  do  with  the  possi- 
bility of  organizing  a  peace  on  a  planet  on 
which  human  beings  can  destroy  each  other. 
Now  perhaps  we  could  at  least  agree  that 
that  Is  the  central  question,  even  though 
there  could  be  some  debate  about  how  you 
do  It, 

And  I  believe  that  those  who  think  that 
you  can  have  peace  by  letting  one  small 
country  aft«r  the  other  be  overrun  have  got 
a  tremendous  burden  of  proof  in  the  light  of 
the  history  of  the  past  four  decades;  and  they 
have  not  sustained  that  burden  of  proof. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  de- 
scribe the  net  objective  here  then  as  the 
containment  of  Chinese  Communist  mili- 
tancy? 

Answer.  No.  The  central  objective  is  an 
organized  and  reliable  peace. 

Now  If  China  pushes  out  against  those 
with  whom  we  have  alliances,  then  we  have 
a  problem,  but  so  does  China,  If  China 
pushes  out  against  the  Soviet  Union,  both 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  problem. 
We  are  not  picking  out  ourselves — we  are 
not  picking  out  Peking  as  some  sort  of  spe- 
cial enemy.  Peking  has  nominated  itself  by 
proclaiming  a  militant  doctrine  of  the  world 
revolution,  and  doing  something  about  it. 
This  is  not  a  theoretical  debate;  they  are 
doing  something  about  it. 

Now  we  can  live  at  peace — we  have  not  had 
a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  In  50  years  of 
coexistence,  since  their  revolution.  We  are 
not  ourselves  embarked  upon  an  ideological 
campaign  to  destroy  anybody  who  calls 
themselves  Communist.  But  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  kind  of  world  structure  sketched 
in  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  in  which  all  nations,  large  and 
small,  have  a  right  to  live  in  peace.  And  the 
aggressors  nominate  themselves— we  don't 
choose  them — the  aggressors  nominate  them- 
selves by  what  they  say  and  do.  And  when 
they  do.  then  those  who  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  peace  have  a  problem  on  their 
hands,  and  sometimes  It  gets  tough;  and 
sometimes  we  are  tested,  and  we  find  out 
what  kind  of  people  we  are.  And  I  think  one 
of  the  most  important  historical  facts  in  this 
post  war  period  has  been  that  the  almost  un- 
belleveable  power  of  the  United  States  has 
been  harnessed  to  the  simple  notion  of  orga- 
nizing a  peace  in  the  world. 
Question.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Oct.  14.  1967) 

The  New  Dean  Rusk 

Dean  Rusk  came  out  swinging  In  his 
Tliursday  press  conference,  and  we  are  glad 
of  it. 

For  too  long,  or  so  it  seems  to  us,  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  his  public  appearances 
has  been  unduly  restrained,  overly  courte- 
ous. In  dealing  with  his  growing  chorus  of 
critics.  One  result  has  been  to  leave  the  field 
in  some  measure  to  the  complainers.  to  let 
them  get  away  with  outrageous  attacks  on 
the  credibility  of  the  administration  In  de- 
fining its  objectives  In  Vietnam,  to  enable 
them  to  make  some  headway  in  denying  that 
the  United  States  has  a  legitimate  national 
Interest  at  stake  m  this  war,  and  to  permit 
them  to  cast  doubt  on  whether  there  is  In 
fact  a  Communist  threat  In  Asia  which  cuts 
across  our  own  vital  concern  with  the  future 
of  an  area  In  which  two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
people  live. 

We  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  pursuant  to 
an  obligation  assumed  in  the  SEATO  treaty 
and  which  Congress  In  1964  reaffirmed  with 
only  two  negative  votes.  Thus,  we  have  made 


our  commitment  and  we  must  honor  It  in 
Vietnam.  If  we  do  not.  if  we  welsh  on  it, 
the  word  of  the  United  Stales  will  not  there- 
after be  worth  a  tinker's  dam  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  far  as  one  can  tell, 
the  coming  struggle  In  the  far  Pacific  is 
already  taking  shape.  One  may  hope  that 
Communist  China  will  emerge  before  long 
as  a  peace-!5eeking  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  But  that  is  not  an  assumption  upon 
which  rational  planning  can  now  be  based. 
It  has  to  be  assumed  that  the  militancy  of 
Communist  China  is  real,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  diminished  at  a  time  when  it  has 
a  billion  people  and  a  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  point  Dean  Rusk  was  making  is  th.u 
the  United  States  now  must  shape  its  policies 
toward  organizing  the  free  Asian  countries. 
in  which  another  billion  people  soon  will  be 
living,  into  a  force  for  peace.  Will  we  do  this 
by  yielding  to  the  senseless  clamor  for  re- 
treat or  withdrawal  in  Vietnam?  Of  course 
not. 

The  Secretary  ol  State  put  it  this  way: 
"I  believe  that  those  who  think  you  can  have 
peace  by  letting  one  small  country  after  the 
other  be  overrun  have  got  a  tremendous 
burden  of  proof  in  the  light  of  the  history 
of  the  past  four  decades:  and  they  have  not 
sustained  that  burden  of  proof." 

Indeed,  they  have  not;  nor  can  they.  The 
memory  of  Mvinich  is  loo  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  living  Americans  for  them  to  believe  that 
a  policy  of  appeasement  that  failed  at  a 
terrible  cost  in  Europe  can  succeed  in  Asia. 
This  is  the  point  that  the  "new"  Dean  Rusk 
was  making,  and  we  hope  to  hear  more  of 
the  same  from  him.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake   to  let  the  critics  go  unanswered. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Oct    14.   19671 

Rusk's  Explicit  Reply  to  Critics 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

"And  sometimes  it  gets  tough;  and  some- 
times we  are  tested  and  we  find  out  what 
kind  of  people  we  are." 

In  these  three  phrases,  in  almost  nut-like 
brevity.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  stated 
the  situation  which  the  American  people  face 
in  living  up  to  this  country's  commitment  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  its  commitments  to  our 
SEATO  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Rusk  was  speaking  at  an  almost  hour- 
long  press  conference,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
all  the  questions  raised  by  the  opponents  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  those  whose  main 
concern  is  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  end  the 
war  at  any  price. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  is  written  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  the  stature  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  committed  to  the  honor 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  will  loom 
large,  and  even  larger  in  comparison  to  those 
whose  criticisms  and  actions  have  encour- 
aged serious  divisions  among  the  American 
people. 

Rusk  stated  in  clear  and  understandable 
terms  that  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  involved,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  and  the  millions  of 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  in  other  countries 
not  now  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Chinese.  They  have  been  threatened  and  are 
threatened  by  Red  China's  efforts  to  launch 
so-called  "wars  of  liberation"  within  their 
borders.  Tlie  United  States,  as  he  pointed  out, 
is  a  "Pacific"  nation  as  well  an  "Atlantic" 
nation,  with  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  numbered 
among  our  fifty  states.  States  which  stretch 
far  into  Pacific  waters,  and  are  separated 
from  the  U.S.  mainland. 

Rusk  revealed  in  their  entirety  the  efforts 
of  President  Johnson  and  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam; 
the  efforts  to  obtain  from  Hanoi  any  assur- 
ance that  it  would  agree  to  peace  talks.  He 
was  caustic  in  his  references  to  congressiona.'- 
critics  of  the  administration's  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  pointed  out  that  virtually  none  cf 
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these  gentlemen  are  advocating  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  without 
some  kind  of  peace  talks  and  agreement  with 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

•The  debate  in  which  we  are  now  Involved 
(With  these  congressional  critics),"  said 
Rusk  "is  essentially  a  debate  about  detail— 
this  or  that  military  more,  this  or  that  diplo- 
matic step,  this  or  that  formulation  of  what 
is  in  fact  a  common  middle  position.  If  that 
be  true  precision  is  important.  People  at 
least  should  make  it  clear  whether  they  are 
arguing  with  Washington  or  with  Hanoi," 

Rusk  said  he  was  encouraged  about  pros- 
pects of  peace  in  Vietnam.  He  was  asked  why. 
•■There  are  many  things,"  he  replied.  "Some 
reporter  in  Saigon  Invented  the  word  'stale- 
mate.' Our  military  authorities  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  stalemate.  Ambassador  Bunker 
doesn't  believe  there  is  a  stalemate."  Rusk 
enumerated;  defections  from  the  Viet  Cong 
doubling  this  year  over  last,  and  their  re- 
cruitment falling  off  by  hall;  improvement 
In  the  South  Vietnam  military  forces;  and 
our  military  forces  and  our  allies  getting  on 
with  the  Job.  There  is  no  standstill,  he 
argued. 

Discussing  the  demands  that  we  halt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  Rusk  said  he  had 
talked  with  a  group  of  private  citizens  re- 
cently. "I  said;  'All  right,  if  wc  stop  the 
bombing  and  Hanoi  does  not  respond,  will 
vou  then  change  your  view?'  They  said,  'No, 
of  course  not.'  "  He  might  have  asked  these 
people  with  Justice:  "Whose  side  are  you  on 
any  way?" 

Rusk's  belief  that  there  is  no  "stalemate, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies, is  solidly  supported  by  Hanson  W,  Bald- 
win, Pulitzer  prize-winning  military  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  writing  m  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  The  Reporter.  Baldwin's  criti- 
cism of  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  that  it 
could  have  progressed  to  a  greater  degree  If 
there  had  t>een  less  delay  in  widening  the 
list  of  bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 
He  writes: 

"It  Is  clear,  or  ought  to  be.  from  any  sum- 
mary of  the  war  situation  that  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  does  not  have 
to  be  defeat.  In  1950-51  exactly  the  same  de- 
rogatory phrases  now  being  applied  to  South 
Vietnam  were  tagged  to  South  Korea.  The 
South  Koreans  would  not  fight;  they  had 
corrupt  and  political  generals;  Sygman  Rhee 
was  an  Oriental  dictator  and  an  American 
puppet.  It  has  taken  fifteen  years  and  there 

are  still  U.S.  troops  in  South  Korea,  but  all 

these    sour    predictions    have    been    proved 

false." 

THE     BUDGETARY     RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  recently 
a  distinguished  Senator  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  delivered  a  speech  on  "The 
Responsibility  and  Accotmtability  of  the 
President."  In  that  address,  the  Senator 
espoused  a  new  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers. 

For  over  178  years — under  the  consti- 
tutional forms  which  have  governed  the 
conduct  of  our  Government — the  Presi- 
dent has  made  budget  proposals  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Congress  has  exam- 
ined those  proposals  and  made  its  final 
decisions. 

The  President  proposes  a  budget;  the 
Congress  acts  upon  the  budget. 

The  Senator,  however,  has  given  us  a 
new  constitutional  philosophy  which  Is 
well  summed  up  in  his  own  words: 

I  submit  with  deep  conviction  that  the 
man  who  makes  the  budget  should  cut  the 


budget.  The  President,  assisted  by  the  De- 
partment heads  and  the  very  able  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  with  a 
staff  of  literally  thousands.  Is  far  better  quali- 
fied than  Individual  members  of  the  Congress 
to  recommend  these  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  178  years  we 
have  operated  apparently  under  the  illu- 
sion that  the  Pounding  Fathers  meant 
what  they  said  when,  in  the  Constitution, 
they  gave  the  power  of  the  purse  strings 
to  the  Congress. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  26  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  make  up  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  their  51 
counterpart  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  were  conscientious  men 
fulfilling  their  constitutional  duty.  They 
examine  with  care  the  proposals  of  the 
President.  They  then  recommend  to  the 
Congress  where  the  President's  budget 
proposals  might  be  cut  or  increased.  But 
now,  I  gather,  all  of  this  activity  has 
been  a  waste  of  time  because— again  to 
quote  the  very  able  Senator: 

The  man  who  makes  the  budget  should 
cut  the  budget. 

And  yet,  I  must  confess  that  this  new 
interpretation  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers appears  to  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  position  which  in  two  votes  last  week 
on  the  continuing  resolution,  everj-  Mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party  in  the  House 
accepted. 

Tliose  votes  made  a  wholesale  grant  of 
constitutional  authority  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  ordering  him  to 
slash  some  S5  billion  from  Federal  ex- 
penditures, with  no  guidance  as  to  where, 
or  as  to  how.  and  with  no  criteria  as  to 
what  programs  shall  be  affected. 

Now  I  submit  that  there  has  indeed 
been  a  failure  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability. But  the  failure  is  not  the 
President's.  He  has  made  his  budget  rec- 
ommendations. Last  January  he  chose  to 
cut  some  $27  billion  from  the  budget  sub- 
missions of  individual  agencies  and  the 
mUitary  services.  He  made  the  hard  and 
painful  decision  to  ask  for  a  tax  increase. 
And  now  he  asks  that  the  Congress  ex- 
amine his  budget  expeditiously,  and  com- 
plete its  action. 

■Wc  in  the  Congress  do  have  a  respon- 
sibility. We  are  accountable  for  the  final 
budget  decision  through  the  time-tested 
appropriations  process.  There  is  no  way 
by  which,  with  good  conscience,  we  can 
ignore  that  responsibility. 

The  Senator,  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
and  his  party  colleagues,  apparently  feel 
that  a  $5  bilUon  slash  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1968  would  be  a  desirable 
reduction.  But,  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  that 
in  order  to  reduce  expenditures  in  this 
fiscal  year  by  $5  billion,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  cut  Federal  programs  by  $10 
billion.  Not  all  program  costs  occur  in  1 
year— so  to  cut  $5  billion  in  spending  in 
fiscal  1968,  one  must  cut  programs  by 
about  twice  that  much. 

Such  a  $10  billion  reduction  in  Federal 
programs  would  require  a  cut  of  over 
25  percent  in  those  activities  which  are 
subject  to  relatively  immediate  control. 
We  cannot,  after  all.  default  In  paying 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  We  cannot 
change,  through  appropriation  or  budget 
action,  the  $5  billion  of  compensation 
and  pension  payments  to  our  veterans. 


We  Cfmnot  change,  through  budget  ac- 
tion, the  payments  of  the  Treasury  into 
the  medicare  tnist  fimd.  We  cannot  de- 
fault on  contracts  already  let.  And  so, 
to  cut  the  amount  which  the  Senator 
and  his  party  colleagues  in  the  other 
bodj'  seem  to  desire,  would  take  a  slash 
of  truly  monumental  proportions  in  re- 
maining programs. 

Senators  and  Members  of   the  other 
body  have  a  perfect  right  to  espouse  such 
a  reduction.  But  under  our  Constitution 
the  Congress  is  responsible  and  account- 
able for  such  cuts.  I  truly  hope  those 
who   are   ordering   these   cuts   will   tell 
us  if  cuts  are  to  t>e  made  in  the  farm 
loan  program,  or  the  education  program, 
or  the  health  research  program,  or  the 
flood  control  program,  or  the  rivers  and 
harbors  program,  or  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program,  or  the  highway  program. 
In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  do  have 
before  us   a   problem  of   accountability 
and  responsibility.  It  is  not  the  account- 
ability and  responsibility  of  the  President 
which  is  at  issue.  Rather,  it  is  the  wis- 
dom and  propriety  of  the   attempt  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  to  transfer 
to   the   executive   branch   the   constitu- 
tional accountability  and  responsibility 
of   the  Congress  of   the  United   States 
for  control  of  the  Nation's  purse  strings. 
There  lies  the  true  failure  of  accounta- 
bility and  responsibility. 


PROPOSED  ANTI-VIETNAM  RALLY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
has  published  accounts  of  plans  by  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  to  stage 
a  massive  anti-Vietnam  war  demonstra- 
tion in  Washington,  October  21. 

Some  press  accounts  assert  that  the 
committee  plans  to  flood  the  headquar- 
ters of  our  Armed  Forces — the  Pen- 
tagon—with  thousands  of  persons  who 
would  block  the  corridors,  impede  the 
movement  of  personnel,  and  hinder  com- 
munications. 

It  seems  unconscionable  to  me  that  if 
such  action  is  indeed  contemplated,  it 
would  be  allowed  to  occur. 

For  reasons  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly,  the  physical  in- 
vasion of  the  Pentagon  should  be  pre- 
vented by  any  means,  including  the  use 
of  troops  and  force,  if  necessary. 

The  building  and  the  people  who  work 
therein  are  directly  involved  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  men  in  Vietnam  and  the  na- 
tional security.  The  right  to  protest  does 
not  include  the  right  to  impose  additional 
dangers  on  American  ser\1cemen:  nor 
does  it  include  the  right  to  impair  the 
national  security,  of  which  the  Pentagon 
and  its  operations  are  a  vital  part. 

If  the  National  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee wishes  to  demonstrate  in  protest  of 
the  war.  it  has  every  right  to  do  so.  But 
that  right  should  not  cover  the  physical 
invasion  of  the  Pentagon.  And  this.  I 
reiterate,  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly. 

I  would  hope  and  trust  that  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  the  several  thousand  men 
and  women  who  work  in  the  Pentagon 
will  continue  to  be  respected  and  they  will 
not  be  subjected  to  the  untenable  situa- 
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tlon  which  the  so-called  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  Is  alleged  to  have  on 
tap  for  October  21. 


BUSINESS  ETHICS  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT WASTE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  months  we  have  had  several 
reports  of  the  Defense  Department  pur- 
chasing items  of  military  hardware  at 
prices  outrageously  out  of  reason.  Exam- 
ples of  price  markups  ranging  from  400 
to  5,000  percent  have  been  cited;  the  De- 
partment paid  $199.30  for  a  gear  listed 
at  $3.43  by  the  manufacturer,  $25.55  for 
a  small  gearshift  Usted  at  50  cents  and 
$32.13  for  switches  worth  $1.22. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  which 
dramatize  the  fact  that  there  is  waste  of 
taxpayer  dollars  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's procurement  program  despite  the 
concerted  effort  by  Secretary  McNamara 
to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  his  Depart- 
ment's spending  operations. 

Similar  examples  of  wasteful  procure- 
ment practices  in  other  Executive  De- 
partments could  be  cited,  for  it  is  a  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  topsy-turvT  growth  of 
the  federal  bureaucracy  over  the  past 
decade  has  inevitably  resulted  in  consid- 
erable inefficiency  and  misuse  of  tax 
money. 

Tliose  who  bring  these  incidents  to 
public  attention  perform  an  invaluable 
service.  But  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  requires  much  more  than 
individual,  piecemeal  efforts.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  wliy  I  am  convinced  that 
a  new  Hoover-type  Commission  to  study 
the  operation  of  the  executive  branch 
and  to  recommend  steps  to  assure  effi- 
cient use  of  taxpayers'  money  is  so  abso- 
lutely vital  and  so  urgently  needed. 

However,  I  speak  today  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  discussi:ig  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  equally  important  aspect  of 
situations  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  excessive  and  unjustified 
prices  for  equipment  and  services  pur- 
chased from  private  industi-y. 

Whenever  cases  such  as  the  Defense 
Department  purchases  cited  above  are 
brought  to  light,  they  are  almost  irievi- 
tably  and  universally  treated  by  the  news 
media  and  the  general  public  as  yet  an- 
other example  of  bureaucratic  btxngling 
or  political  skulduggery.  Reporters 
write  front-page  stories,  editorials  are 
issued,  and  radio  and  TV  newsmen  rush 
to  the  microphone,  all  proclaiming  this 
to  be  another  example  of  the  general  in- 
competency and  low  ethical  standards  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  We  in  Congress 
often  join  the  chorus  and  the  taxpayer 
Is  renewed  in  his  conviction  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  vast  organiza- 
tion devilishly  designed  to  waste  and 
misuse  his  tax  dollars. 

I  have  repeatedly  spoken  out  against 
waste,  inefficiencies  and  mismanagement 
and  have  worked  for  legislation  which.  I 
believe,  would  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  correcting  such  practices. 
Therefore,  my  remarks  today  cannot  in 
any  sense  be  interpreted  as  implying  that 
I  take  these  abusive  practices  lightly. 

However,  I  think  it  is  useful  that  from 
time  to  time  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  When  the  Defense 
Department    pays    $199.30    for    a    gear 


worth  $3.43,  It  means  that  some  bureau- 
crat or  his  machine  has  made  an  In- 
excusable, although  sometimes  under- 
standable, mistake.  But  it  also  means 
that  some  businessman  knowingly 
charged  the  Government  an  inexcusable 
price. 

When  waste  of  this  type  is  reported, 
w-e  often  respond  by  declaring:  If  the 
Government  were  run  in  a  businesslike 
fashion  these  kinds  of  things  would  not 
happen.  I  agree  that  the  Government 
could  and  should  learn  a  great  deal  from 
the  business  community,  but  I  also  note 
that  whenever  taxpayers'  money  is 
wasted  in  the  Government  purchase  of 
items  at  excessive  prices,  two  parties  are 
involved,  a  bureaucrat  and  a  business- 
man. 

In  effect,  we  have  a  schizoplirenic  at- 
titude toward  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor and  we  impose  a  dual  standard.  We 
are  all  opposed  to  unethical  business 
dealings  with  the  Government,  but  when 
it  occui's  we  too  often  tend  to  only  shrug 
our  shoulders  at  the  businessman  and 
then  rage  at  the  Government  for  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  "taken  in." 

The  fact  that  a  businessman  know- 
ingly overcharges  the  Government  does 
not  excuse  the  actions  of  the  bureaucrat 
who  authorizes  the  overpayment  because 
he  is  not  alert  enough  to  spot  the  dis- 
crepancy. But  it  seems  to  me  we  make  a 
serious  error  when  we  vent  all  our  wrath 
on  the  bureaucrat  and  ignore  the  busi- 
nessman. 

Mr.  President,  relatively  few  individ- 
ual businessmen  and  corporations  know- 
ingly overcharge  the  Government,  but 
because  this  type  of  thing  does  occur, 
tlie  Government  must  take  elaborate 
steps  to  try  to  protect  itself  and  thus, 
in  the  process,  spends  considerable  time 
and  energy,  not  to  mention  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  these  remarks 
to  be  neither  an  open-ended  commenda- 
tion of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  nor  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  business 
community  although  I  will  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  are  treated  as  the  latter.  I 
do  intend  them  as  a  reminder,  for  what 
it  is  worth,  of  the  dual  standard  by  which 
we  so  often  judge  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  our  society. 


NORTH    VIETNAM    NOW   PREPARES 
FOR    A    PROTRACTED    WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Joseph 
Alsop.  writing  from  Vietnam,  has  dis- 
patched a  series  of  columns  which  hold 
up  much  hope.  In  the  last  of  his  series, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  October  15,  1967,  he  detailed, 
from  captured  Vietcong  documents,  the 
plight  of  the  enemy  in  the  wake  of  Al- 
lied successes  in  defeating  the  big  unit 
offensive  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  forces. 

Now,  Alsop  writes,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  southern  allies  have 
fallen  back  to  preparing  for  a  protracted 
war  that  could  last  20  years  or  more. 
This  is  guerrilla  war.  It  amounts  to  an 
admission  of  defeat  in  the  big  unit  war 
and  promises  nothing  but  problems  for 
the  other  side.  Writes  Alsop: 

The  outlook  is  very  hopeful  now,  in  truth, 
provided  the  home  front  does  not  fail  the 
US   soldiers  in  the  line  at  the  very  moment 


when  tlie  first  great  favorable  turning  point 
has  seemingly  been  reached. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prothacted   War  Up  to   20  YE.^RS  Is  L.\test 

Watchword  of  Hanoi 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Saigon. — "Our  agencies  and  units  are  in 
a  state  of  emergency.  The  sick  rate  in  the 
rainy  season  is  higher.  Our  cadres  and  Uoops 
are  stricken  with  malaria  and  berl  beri.  The 
movement  becomes  more  difficult.  (However) 
the  study  of  the  appeal  of  Chairman  Ho  has 
increased  our  conviction  and  enthusiasm  .  .  . 

■■Weak  points:  The  fear  of  a  protracted 
war  is  still  prevalent  and  perceived  under 
several  different  facets — the  protracted  war 
would  cause  death  to  many  people,  affect 
the  morale  of  many  families,  the  health  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  physical  condition  of 
older  cadres  who  could  not  fight  this  war  to 
the  end  .  .  . 

■■The  important  action  to  be  taken  Is  to 
eliminate  the  ideology  of  balking  at  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  protracted  war, 
the  fear  of  the  (enemy  and)  disease  and 
death." 

The  foregoing  rather  grisly  summary  comes 
from  a  captured  document  reporting  on  the 
-Political  Situation"  of  a  group  that  has  now 
been  certainly  identified  as  the  military  staff 
section  of  the  Central  Office  South  Vietnam. 
COSVN,  as  this  agency  is  better  known.  Is 
In  fact  the  enemy's  political  and  military 
high  command  in  the  South.  Thus  the  fore- 
going may  be  roughly  equated  with  a  report 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland's  headquarters. 

The  captured  document  concerns  the  situ- 
ation of  COSVN's  military  staff  section  In 
the  third  quarter  of  1966,  when  the  outlook 
for  the  other  side  in  South  Vietnam  was 
Infinitely  more  encouraging  that  it  is  today. 

But  what  makes  this  particular  document 
so  intensely  relevant  at  the  moment  is  the 
ultra-heavy  emphasis  on  the  prevalent  "fear 
of  a  protracted  war."  When  the  document 
was  -written,  it  must  be  recalled,  the  formula 
In  use  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Central  Committee  was  stiU  '■preparing  for 
protracted  war  but  seeking  victory  In  the 
shortest  possible  time."  At  that  period  and 
Indeed  until  very  recently,  the  captured  docu- 
ments have  abounded  in  assurances  that  this 
victory  ■'in  a  short  time"  was  easily  attain- 
able by  a  Dienbienphu-line  defeat  of  Amer- 
ican troops. 

That  phase  has  now  ended,  however,  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Conthien 
and  the  ptiblication  of  a  gigantic  article 
laying  down  a  new  party  line  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Commander-in-Chief.  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap.  The  hopeful  second  half  of 
the  old  formula  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  Giap  article.  Preparing  for  "protracted 
war"  that  may  even  last  "up  to  20  years" 
is  the  new  watchword,  with  no  talk  at  all 
about  ■■victory  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 

The  COSVN  document  helps  to  explain  the 
Hanoi  decision  in  1965  to  go  forward  with 
the  big  unit  war  despite  the  U.S.  interven- 
tion. No  wonder  the  late  Gen.  Nguyen  Chi 
Thanh,  then  North  Vietnamese  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  South,  insisted  on  pouring 
in  more  and  more  big  units,  in  vain  pursuit 
of  quick  success.  If  the  foregoing  document 
accurately  represented  the  state  of  mind 
of  his  own  military  staff! 

Now,  moreover,  as  indicated  In  previous 
reports  in  this  space,  the  phase  of  true  big 
unit  war  has  at  last  been  terminated  by 
Hanoi.  The  new  watchword  of  -protracted 
war"  means  something  much  more  like  classi- 
cal guerrilla  war,  with  a  few  big  units,  many 
cheap  but  sensational  sapper  operations,  and 
a  long  effort  to  wear  out  American  patience. 
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The  change  of  policy  was  forced  upon 
Hanoi,  beyond  any  doubt,  by  manpower  re- 
quirements to  fill  gaps  in  the  line  that  had 
got  wholly  out  of  hand.  It  will  take  a  long 
^inie — perhaps  several  months^for  the 
change  of  policy  to  take  full  effect  at  the 
front;  for  "main  force"  divisions,  regiments 
and  battalions,  all  today  predominantly 
North  Vietnamese,  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  landscape  of  three  quartrs  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Although  knocking  the  enemy's  big  units 
out  of  the  fray  has  always  been  Gen.  West- 
moreland's first  strategic  aim.  Hanoi's  change 
of  policy  will  still  present  problems.  The  big 
units  are  easier  targets  than  small  units.  U.S. 
units  will  also  have  to  learn  to  operate  on 
a  small  scale.  The  more  intense  sapper  effort 
predicted  in  the  Giap  article  will  make  trou- 
blesome headlines,  even  if  it  does  little  more 
militarily  significant  damage  than  in  the 
past. 

But  if  you  try  to  look  at  this  major  turning 
point  through  enemy  eyes,  you  find  three 
points  standing  out,  all  of  them  very  bleak 
indeed.  First,  the  termination  of  the  phase 
of  full  scale  big  unit  war  means  an  admis- 
sion of  defeat  after  the  most  enormous  en- 
emy investments  in  the  big  unit. 

Second,  this  also  means  quite  Inevitably 
a  cruel  and  general  Intensification  of  the 
difficulties  described  in  the  COSVN  document 
above  quoted.  If  "fear  or  protracted  war" 
was  such  a  problem  when  "■victory  in  the 
shortest  possible  time'^  was  still  being  loudly 
promised,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  promis- 
ing nothing  at  all  but  ■■protracted  war"? 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  ex- 
perience in  many  provinces  has  already 
shown  that  the  V.C.  military  political  base  in 
the  countryside  and  the  V.C.  control  of  the 
population  depend  in  very  large  measure  on 
the  constant  support  of  the  big  units.  Where 
the  big  units  have  already  been  decisively 
seen  off,  control  of  the  population  has  been 
quickly  lost,  and  all  but  the  hardest  of  the 
hard  core  of  the  V.C.  base  have  tended  to 
throw  in  the  sponge  In  one  way  or  another. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  last 
matter,  to  be  sure.  Instead  of  two  tatter- 
demalion, near-demoralized  divisions,  the 
enemy  commanders  in  Binhdinh,  Phuyen, 
and  khanhhoa  Provinces  may  well  be  better 
oft  for  a  while  with  three  or  four  really  tough, 
full  strength,  well  armed  battalions.  But  in 
the  end,  the  battalions  can  be  made  to  suffer 
the  same  fate  that  the  once  proud  and  for- 
midable North  Vietnamese  divisions  have  suf- 
fered. Captured  documents  from  the  V.C. 
prortncial  party  committees,  begging  the 
divisions  to  be  sent  back  into  the  populated 
areas,  even  if  under  strength,  also  show  that 
the  new  policy  involves  immediate  political 
risks.  The  outlook  Is  very  hopeful  now,  in 
truth,  provided  the  home  front  does  not  fall 
the  U.S.  soldiers  in  the  line  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  first  great  favorable  turning 
point  has  seemingly  been  reached. 


HOMESTAKE'S  STRUGGLE  SHOWS 
NEED  FOR  S.  49 

Mr.  MtTNDT.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  considers  a 
proposal  to  create  special  drawing  rights, 
an  international  asset  designed  to  sup- 
plement gold,  the  U.S.  dollar  and  the 
pound  sterling  in  financing  trade,  legis- 
lation which  I  have  cosponsored  to  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  to  our  domestic 
gold  mining  industry,  continues  to  lan- 
guish in  the  limbo  of  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  propose  to  debate 
the  merits  of  the  so-called  paper  gold, 
although  I  may  have  something  to  say 
at  a  later  date,  but  I  do  suggest  that 
favorable  action  be  taken  on  S.  49,  which 


was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  March  14 
and  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  our  gold  mining  indtistry  so 
that  it  can  expand  to  become  the  great 
source  of  wealth  production  as  well  as  in- 
come and  revenue  production  which  it 
once  was. 

My  home  State  of  South  Dakota  has 
within  its  borders  the  fabulous  Home- 
stake  Gold  Mine,  the  largest  and  most 
successful  in  the  United  States,  but  which 
is,  today,  slowly  declining,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  stockholders,  its  large  and 
loyal  labor  force,  the  community  of  Lead, 
and  the  entire  State  of  South  Dakota,  all 
of  which  have  benefited  greatly  from  the 
output  of  this  industry.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  also  sure  this  decline  is  detrimental 
to  the  United  States. 

The  September  issue  of  the  highly  re- 
spected Dun's  Review  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  on  Homestake  Mine,  its  presi- 
dent. J.  K.  Gustafson.  and  the  valiant 
light  on  the  part  of  Homestake  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  gold  in  the  face  of  un- 
realistic policies  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Last  Gold  Rush 
(By  Norris  WlUatt) 

The  UU-ich  Goldfinger  of  U.S.  industry  is 
J.K.  (for  John  Kyle)  Gustafson,  the  mild- 
mannered,  professorial  president  of  Home- 
stake  Mining  Co.,  who  has  more  gold  at  his 
fingertips  than  007s  greedy  antagonist  ever 
dreamed  of.  But  unlike  the  flamboyant 
Fleming  character  who  lusted  after  all  the 
gold  in  Fort  Knox,  Homestake's  Gustafson 
is  the  man  most  responsible  for  keeping  the 
national  coffers  in  Kentucky  bulging  with 
bullion. 

How  long  those  coffers  will  continue  to 
bulge,  of  course,  is  a  question  that  has  all  the 
economists  talking  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other  these  days.  Never  before,  perhaps,  has 
the  precious  yellow  metal  come  in  for  so  much 
heated  discussion.  Bankers,  academicians  and 
government  officials  debate  the  significance, 
for  the  U.S.  and  for  the  world,  of  the  con- 
tinued outflow  of  gold  from  America's  shores. 
Learned  papers  are  churned  out,  arguing 
either  that  gold  is  obsolete  or  that  it  is  so 
essential  to  modern  living  that  the  price 
should  be  raised.  Pundits  keep  bobbing  up  to 
suggest  that  gold's  unique  role  be  transferred 
to  another  metal  or  to  some  ersatz  paper 
tinlt. 

But  amid  the  high-level  give-and-take, 
one  down-to-earth  fact  remains  unchanged: 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  gold  boas-s  a  magic 
that  no  other  metal  ever  mined  can  match. 

As  the  largest  gold  mine  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Gustafsons  Old  Homestake  pro- 
duces one-third  of  the  nation's  output  and 
last  year  recovered  606.500  ounces  of  gold  from 
more  than  2  million  tons  of  ore.  Dug  deep 
into  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  near 
Lead  (rhymes  with  deed) ,  with  workings  that 
extend  for  more  than  200  miles,  the  Old 
Homestake  has  proven  ore  reserves  of  15.26 
million  tons  and  Indicated  reserves  of  an 
additional  2.2  million  tons.  So  rich  is  the 
huge,  historic  mine  that  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood of  its  veins  rimnlng  out  In  the  forsee- 
able  future. 

Yet  to  Goldfinger  Gustafson,  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  that  Homestake. 
pushed  to  the  wall  by  soaring  costs  and  set 
prices,  may  have  to  board  up  the  old  mine. 
"As  a  realist,"  says  Gustafson  sadly,  "I  have 


to  assume  that  gold  Is  not  going  to  be  re- 
valued and  that  the  Old  Homestake  mine  will 
die." 

If  that  happens.  It  wUl  be  a  black  day  for 
the  Black  Hills  and  a  blow  to  historians  and 
Wild  West  buffs  alike.  For  the  Old  Home- 
stake,  which  conjures  up  memories  of  Custer. 
the  7th  Cavalry  and  Chief  Crazy  Horse,  is  as 
rich  in  lore  as  it  is  in  lode.  The  mine  is  only 
a  nugget's  throw  from  Deadwood,  where 
Wild  Bill  Hickok  got  his  In  the  back,  and 
barely  50  miles  north  of  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  memorial.  Indeed,  it  was  miners  ac- 
companying Custer  on  his  1874  expedition 
to  quell  the  Sioux  who  first  discovered  the 
yellow  metal  in  the  Black  Hills  and  set  off 
"the  rush  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
Homestake  Mining  Co.  three  years  later. 

Yet  yesteryear's  prospectors  would  be  as- 
tonishijd  to  iearn  that  today,  owning  a  gold 
mine  and  striking  It  rich  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous.  For  all  Its  gold.  Homestake  last 
ye.ar  earned  only  $4.2  million,  down  from 
i965's  $4.9  million  and  one  of  the  leanest 
showings  in  the  past  decade.  And  In  this 
year's  first  half,  profits  plunged  to  56  cents 
a  share  from  84  cents  a  year  earlier.  It  is  a 
grim  irony  of  modern  gold-mining  economics 
that  a  company  with  a  ready  market  and  a 
guaranteed  price  for  its  product  should  fare 
so  poorly. 

Still,  while  Homestake  can  rely  on  Uncle 
Sam,  Its  sole  gold  customer,  to  snap  up  every 
ounces  it  can  produce  at  a  cash-on-the-bar- 
relhead  $35  an  ounce,  the  company  Is  finding 
it  Increasingly  difficult  to  make  a  buck  from 
Its  bullion.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  spread 
of  nearly  10  cents  between  the  c(jst  of  pro- 
ducing and  selling  Old  Homestake  gold,  but 
now  it  has  narrowed  to  an  all  but  prohibitive 
2.5  cents.  Should  that  mlnusctile  profit  mar- 
gin reach  zero,  Gustafson,  who  Is  as  much  a 
businessman  as  a  longtime  mining  engineer, 
will  shut  down  the  Old  Homestake,  leaving 
Uncle  Sam  to  make  up  the  difference  by  in- 
creasing imports  of  gold  from  abroad. 

Shoring  up  against  that  eventuality, 
Gustafson  has  shrewdly  shunted  Homestake 
into  new  diggings  in  recent  years.  Its  ura- 
nium operations  embrace  mines  in  Utah  and 
Wyoming,  and  in  New  Mexico  in  partnership 
(35';c  owned)  with  United  Nuclear  Corp. 
They  have  grown  so  extensive  that  they  now 
overshadow  gold  in  the  company's  scheme 
of  things  and  last  year  contributed  the  bulk 
of  earnings.  In  addition,  Gustafson  has 
spaded  Into  lead  and  silver  in  Missouri,  pot- 
ash in  Saskatchewan,  Iron  ore  In  Australia, 
copper,  sliver,  lead  and  zinc  In  Peru,  and 
recently  got  Into  the  production  of  brick 
and  aggregate  In  California. 

THE    COST-PRICE    SQUEEZE 

That  Homestake  should  be  obliged  to  di- 
versify is  due  entirely  to  a  stifling  cost-price 
squeeze  that  many  another  Industry  would 
consider  Intolerable.  The  price  that  Home- 
stake  gets  for  its  gold  Is  stubbornly  fixed  at 
835  an  ounce,  but  Its  costs — especially  wages, 
which  eat  up  fully  half  of  Its  gold  revenues — 
have  been  mounting  steadily.  Not  only  is 
gold-mining  labor  highly  skilled  and  thus 
highly  priced,  but  it  is  also  scarce,  particu- 
larly in  summer.  "In  that  beautiful  Black 
Hills  country,"  sighs  Gustafson  almost  wist- 
fully, "how're  you  going  to  keep  them  down 
In  the  mine  after  the  warm  weather  comes?" 

Then,  too.  gold  mining  defies  moneysavlng 
automation  techniques  that  have  been  the 
salvation  of  the  coal-mlnlng  industry,  be- 
cause gold,  unlike  coal,  does  not  crop  up  In 
bulk  but  In  small,  often  widely  separated 
seams.  Gold  is,  after  all.  where  you  find  It, 
and  in  the  Old  Homestake  it  Is  found  on  34 
different  levels  from  1.700  feet  below  the  sur- 
face to  well  over  a  mile  down. 

Even  so,  Homestake  has  made  a  number 
of  ingenious  improvements  in  the  state  of 
the  art  that  have  measurably  Increased  ef- 
ficiency. It  has  prodded  productivity  by 
means  of  Ingenious  Jumbo  drilling  rigs  and 
improved  drills  and  grinders  and  by  mech- 
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anlzlng  cage  transport  down  the  shafts.  In 
place  of  labortouBly  laying  wooden  noora  on 
the  various  mine  levels  after  ore  h.«  been 
removed  by  stoping.  Homestake  pumps  bdck 
onto  the  floor  a  mixture  of  fill  <or  sand  left 
over  in  the  gold-extraction  process  i.  which 
makes  a  smooth  floor  on  which  men  and 
machines  can  easily  move  about  By  apply- 
ing "rigorous  controls"  to  the  maintenance 
department  alone.  Gustafson  proudly  points 
out,  "we're  saved  $300,000  a  year." 

By  such  methods  and  by  bypassing  low- 
grade  deposits  in  order  to  get  at  the  higher- 
grade  ore.  the  Old  Homestake  has  pushed 
lU  annual  output  to  more  than  600.000 
ounces.  Recently,  It  even  discovered  a  new 
ore  body  that  has  increased  reserves  by  an- 
other 5  million  tons  and  that  assays  as  a 
promUlng  $12  per  ton  versus  an  average 
»U.04  for  all  reserves.  Although  the  strike  Is 
remote  from  existing  workings  and  will  re- 
quire considerable  capital  investment  to  ex- 
ploit, the  first  few  stopes  (ore  removed  In 
10-feet  slices)  will  probably  be  recovered  by 
year's  end.  thereby  raising  slightly  the  aver- 
age grade  of  mined  ore. 

But  these  developments  do  not  by  them- 
selves assure  the  Old  Homestakes  survival. 
To  aid  the  beleaguered  gold  mmers,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  bills  pending  that 
would  subsidize  gold  mining.  However,  such 
legislation,  as  it  now  reads,  would  be  aimed 
at  encouraging  new  mines.  President  Gustaf- 
son maintained  that  the  best  way  for  Wash- 
ington to  assure  its  source  of  supply— from 
Homestake  at  least— would  be  to  revalue  gold 
to  a  price  that  would  make  the  mining  of  it 
a  viable  business. 

Being  a  "realist,"  he  also  knows  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  adamantly  opposed 
to  such  a  drastic  measure  and  instead  Is 
talking  about  removing  the  gold  backing 
from  the  dollar  in  favor  of  'paper  gold,"  a 
new  unit  of  international  currency  that 
would  be  backed  entirely  by  the  economic 
power  and  prestige  of  the  U.S.  "Of  course,  I'm 
prejudiced,"  Gustafson  allows,  "but  if  the 
U.S.  decided  to  refuse  to  redeem  dollars  in 
gold,  that  would  seem  to  me  a  very  embar- 
rassing and  humiliating  development." 

Nevertheless.  Homestake,  with  a  small 
stake  in  silver,  can  find  encouragement  In 
the  recent  action  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  abandoning  its  subsidy  of  silver  at 
$1.29  an  ounce.  Having  mliited  sufficient 
sUverless  coins  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. Treasury  set  silver  free  from  its  long- 
sheltered  price  and  promptly  saw  it  shoot 
up  30  c  to  $1.77' 2  an  ounce  on  the  open 
market.  As  producers  of  everything  from 
sterling  silverware  to  photographic  film  and 
dental  fillings  pondered  their  list  prices, 
most  observers  felt  that  silver's  price  would 
level  off  at  around  $1.50  to  $1  60  an  ounce. 

But  from  the  time  he  became  Homestake 
Minings  head  man  In  1961,  J.  K.  Gustafson, 
a  mining  geologist  who  spent  years  "rocket- 
ing around  the  world"  on  various  geological 
expeditions,  has  gone  on  the  assumption  that 
he  must  one  day  give  the  shaft  to  the  Old 
Homestake  mine.  'With  uranium  looming 
large,  he  considers  that  Homestake  is  well 
fixed  for  the  future 

A    HIGHLY    PROFITABLE    ACTIVITY 

A  highly  profitable  activity,  uranium 
brought  in  about  $3  million  of  Homestakes 
$4  2-mlUion  net  income  Utst  year.  In  the 
near  future,  though.  Homestakes  uranium 
expectations  may  not  be  as  great.  Under  a 
contract  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  price  that  Homestake  and  its  part- 
ner. United  Nuclear  Corp  ,  will  receive  for 
their  ore  is  scheduled  to  decline  from  the 
current  $8  a  pound  to  S6.70  in  1969.  And  by 
1970,  Homestakes  interest  in  the  partner- 
ship Is  slated  to  shrink  from  35 '"o  to  25";. 
But  the  AEC  has  announced  its  intention  ol 
turning  the  marketing  of  uranium  over  to 
private  industry  after  1969,  and  the  pros- 
pects, considering  that  half  of  all  the  new 
generating  capacity  ordered  in  the  U.S.  last 


year  was  atomic,  are  pleasing  to  all  uranium 
miners. 

In  fact.  Homestake  has  exhibited  a  golden 
touch  in  most  of  its  worldwide  mining  ven- 
tures. Together  with  American  Metal  Climax, 
it  is  building  the  first  new  lead  smelter  In 
the  U.S.  In  forty  years.  Believes  Gustafson: 
"We  can  produce  lead  as  cheaply  as  anyone 
in  the  world." 

In  Saskatchewan,  where  Homestake  shares 
a  potash  mine  with  U.S.  Borax  and  Chemical, 
the  first  profits  should  begin  coming  in  by 
19C9.  And  in  western  Australia,  the  iron  ore 
it  is  mining  with  Hanna  Mining  and  local 
interests  has  already  been  contracted  for  by 
ten  Japanese  steel  mills  over  a  seven-year 
period. 

"FHar  a  company  oxir  size,  we've  undertaken 
a  very  large  exploration  effort,"  says  Gustaf- 
son. "We  can  do  It  because  we're  in  good 
shape  financially  and  because  we've  devel- 
oped a  fine  organization  and  staff.  Also,  we've 
chosen  some  top-grade  partners  to  share  the 
costs  and  risks.  They  tend  to  be  market- 
oriented  and  so  provide  us  with  an  expertise 
that  Homestake,  as  a  'captive'  gold  miner, 
lacks." 

Of  course,  it  still  could  happen  that  Wash- 
ington, from  conviction  or  pressure,  might 
revalue  the  price  of  gold  after  all.  If  and 
when  that  golden  day  dawns,  the  Old  Home- 
stake  will  really  hit  pay  dirt. 


THEODORE  SORENSEN  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  closely  in- 
formed Americans  is  the  brilliant  former 
White  House  counsel  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  Theodore  C.  Soren- 
sen.  In  a  carefully  restrained  and  well- 
reasoned  article,  published  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  October  21.  1967,  Mr. 
Sorensen  presents  the  case  for  curbing 
and  hopefully  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  silly  process  of 
labeling  everyone  who  speaks  out  on  Viet- 
nam as  either  "hawk"  or  "dove"  will  be 
fi-ustrated  by  Mi',  Sorensen.  It  is  not  easy 
to  fix  such  a  superficial  label  upon  a  man 
wlio  seeks  only  to  apply  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  the  cool  test  of  national  interest 
and  international  responsibility  to  this 
complex  issue. 

I  commend  this  objective,  thoroughly 
constructive  article  to  my  colleagues  of 
the  Congress,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  V/ar  in  Vietnam:  How  We  Can  End  It 
(By  Theodore  C.  Sorensen) 

I  have  not  previously  sf>oken  out  publicly 
against  our  course  In  Vietnam.  My  years  in 
the  White  House  made  me  more  conscious 
than  most  private  citizens  of  the  burdens  our 
President  tiears,  more  aware  of  his  unique 
access  to  Information,  and  more  unwilling 
to  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  dissension  within 
my  party  and  cotintry.  But  I  believe  that  the 
President's  friends  and  supporters  today  can 
best  serve  him  as  well  as  the  country  by 
speaking  out;  Not  by  offering  oversimplified 
solutions  or  personal  criticisms;  not  by  ques- 
tioning anyone's  motives  or  credibility;  not 
by  reflecting  on  the  skill  and  courage  of  our 
fighting  forces;  bin  by  helping  to  seek  before 
It  Is  too  late  a  reasonable,  feasible  cotirse  in 
Vietnam  that  offers  some  hope  of  achieving 
an  early  peaceful  settlement — a  course  with 
costs  and  risks  more  proportionate  to  Amer- 
ica's Interests  than  this  present  avenue  of 
expanding  escalation   and  slaughter. 

"Your  government  should  understand,"  a 


Russian  diplomat  said  to  me  as  we  lunched 
last  Augtist  In  Moscow,  "that  we  are  obligated 
to  do  for  the  North  Vietnamese  whatever 
they  ask  us  to  do.  If  they  ask  u-s  to  send 
bombers,  we  will  send  bombers  If  they  ask 
us  to  send  men,  we  will  send  men."  This 
was  not  delivered  as  a  threat  nor  was  it  sur- 
prisingly new.  But  it  helped  point  up  for  me 
the  urgency  of  our  stopping  World  War  ni 
now  before  it  starts. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  great  power 
to  alter  its  course— but  the  Soviet  Union 
pulled  its  missiles  out  of  Cuba  (and  received 
world  praise  for  doing  so).  I  realize  that  It 
Is  difficult  for  our  proud  nation  to  acknowl- 
edge error  Instead  of  compounding  it — but 
we  did  exactly  that  at  the  B.iy  of  Pigs. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  wholly  erred  in 
Vietnam  or  that  we  should  precipitously  pull 
out  our  troops.  Nor  am  I  concerned  here  with 
many  of  the  other  disputes  surrounding  that 
war.  The  Senate  will  long  debate  the  legal 
basis  for  our  involvement,  the  alleged  choices 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  our  prestige,  politics,  and  priori- 
ties. Historians  will  long  debate  over  how 
and  why  we  got  into  Vietnam,  who  first 
breached  the  Geneva  Agreement,  whether  it 
W.T.S  originally  a  civil  war,  whether  another 
President  would  have  acted  differently, 
whether  Congress  was  consulted  adequately, 
and  whether  the  various  past  precedents 
cited — from  Munich  to  Malaya — are  mean- 
ingful. What  concerns  me  now  is  not  the  past 
but  the  future. 

What  concern:i  me  now  Is  the  prospect  of 
an  endless  war  in  which  the  original  Issues 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  Vietnamese  people) 
will  have  long  been  forgotten.  In  which  e.^.ch 
gradation  of   American  escalation   will   con- 
tinue to  be  offset  by  more  troops  from  the 
North  and  less  help  from  the  South.  What 
concerns  me  is  the  prospect  of  a  frustrated, 
aggravated,    bitterly    divided    America,    Irri- 
tated  at   its   Increasing   Isolation   from   the 
world,  unable  to  accept  its  Inability  to  bring 
this  upstart  to  heel,  under  growing  pressure 
from  a  growing  military  establishment,  con- 
sequently pouring  in  more  men.  bombing  out 
more    targets,    and    finally,    in    desperation, 
mining  or  blockading  the  Haiphong  harbor 
or  even  invading  the  North  by  means  of  a 
permanent  excursion  across  the  demilitarized 
zone    or    an    "Inchon-type"    landing    behind 
th:it  front  line.  Then  the  entry  of  Chinese 
and  possibly  Russian  "volunteers"  will  be  a 
very  real  threat  and  possibly — even  without 
our     destroying     North     Vietnamese     dikes, 
bombing  NHG  bases  in  China,  or  occupying 
Hanoi— an   inevitable   fact,   as   Inevitable   as 
the  fact  that  their  entry  will  lend  eventually 
to  a  world-wide  nuclear  war.  The  tragic  irony 
of  it  Is  thit  all  this  could  happen  without 
our  advancing  one  single  step  nearer  to  our 
original  goal  of  a  terror-free  South  Vietnam. 
We   have   already   moved   in  recent  years 
from    limited   counterirjsurgency   to   all-out 
combat,     from     15.000     advisers    to     500.000 
troops,  from  a  war  fought  largely  by  South 
Vietnamese    forces    in    the    South    to   a    w.ar 
fought    largelv    by    American    forces    both 
North  and  South.  Each  stage  of  escalation 
has  brought  a  response  from  the  other  side 
requiring  more  escalation,  bringing  a  further 
response  from  the  other  side  requiring  still 
more   escalation.   When   two   doses   of   peni- 
cUlin  failed  to  help  the  patient,  we  gave  him 
four,  then  six,  now  eight.  It  is  high  time  we 
realized  that  penicillin  Is  not  what  this  pa- 
tient needs,  and  more  can  only  poison  him. 
To  be  sure,  we  cannot  now  lose  the  war. 
We   have   prevented   the  kind   of  large-scale 
North  Vietnamese  assaults  that  might  have 
destroyed    all    hope    for    self-determination 
and  survival  In  the  South    Tliere  is  no  pros- 
pect now  that  the  Communisto  can  push  our 
forces  into  the  sea  or  Impose  their  rules  by 
conquest.    Nor    is    there    any    prospect    now 
that   we   will    abandon   to    slaughter   those 
South  Vietnamese  who  stood  up  against  a 
Communist     military    takeover.     But     this 
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country  has  to  face  the  unaccust/^med  and 
uncomfortable  fact  that,  despite  all  the  bril- 
liance and  valor  of  our  fighting  forces,  their 
lives  are  being  given  for  a  war  which— In 
terms  of  achieving  our  total  obJecUves,  poUt- 
ical  and  moral  as  well  as  military,  in  all  Asia 
IS  well  as  Vietnam — we  are  not  "winning"  in 
the  traditional  sense  and  cannot  ever  expect 
to  "Win." 

We  are  not  "containing"  the  Red  Chinese 
when  we  create  a  vacuum  on  their  borders 
into  which  thev  will  inexorably  move  unless 
wo  stay  forever— when  we  increase  North 
Vietnam's  dependence  on  Chinese  imports— 
or  when  we  erode  South  Vietnam's  institu- 
tions, traditions,  economy,  independence. 
and  spirit. 

We  are  not  "winning  the  war  for  men  s 
minds"  among  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
much  less  "pacifying"  their  countn,-,  when 
we  level  their  villages,  burn  their  crops,  dom- 
inate and  prolong  their  war,  work  primarily 
with  the  privileged  few  entrenched  in  both 
military  and  government,  and  place  half  a 
million  free-spending  Americans  into  that 
tiny.  Impoverished,  and  now  inflation- 
ridden  countn,'. 

We  are  not  demonstrating  the  futility  of 
Communist  "wars  of  liberation"  to  an  army 
that  soon  returns  to  rule  by  night  those 
areas  from  which  we  have  temporarily  driven 
it;  nor  are  we  deterring  similar  attacks  In 
Thailand  or  elsewhere  when  we  stretch  our 
forces  thin  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  "defending  our  national  Inter- 
est"  when  we  endlessly  divert  more  than  two 
billion  tax  dollars  a  month  away  from  our 
cities  and  schools  and  overseas  friends  for  a 
war  that,  much  as  we  dislike  the  word,  is 
producing  at  best  only  a  stalemate. 

I  read  all  the  predictions  that  victory  Is 
Just  around  the  escalation  corner— but  I 
heard  those  same  predictions  three  and  four 
and  even  five  years  ago.  I  read  all  the  rosy 
statistics  on  how  many  Communists  we  have 
killed  and  captured  and  Induced  to  defect — 
but  still  their  number  keeps  growing.  I  read 
all  the  claims  on  our  bombing  successes  In 
the  North — but  still  the  Infiltration  south- 
ward continues.  I  read  all  the  statements 
that  this  is  a  joint  effort  with  South  Vietnam 
and  others— but  still  we  are  doing  more  and 
more  of  the  fighting  and  dying.  And.  finally. 
I  read  all  the  assurances  that  neither  the 
Russians  nor  the  Chinese  will  Intervene — 
but  at  the  same  time  Washington  experts 
acknowledge  that  neither  Peking  nor  Moscow 
could  tolerate  a  North  Vietnamese  defeat. 

General  Westmoreland  calls  it  a  war  of 
attrition.  That  it  Is — a  war  of  attrition  pit- 
ting American  youth  on  the  Asian  mainland 
against  an  Asian  foe  which  has  not  yet  be- 
gun to  tap  its  inunense  manpower  reserves. 
Most  of  the  time  that  foe  is  a  Vietnamese 
guerrilla— a  tough,  cunning,  elusive  warrior 
who  knows  every  hiding  place  In  his  native 
land,  who  Is  fed  and  shielded  by  the  people 
we  are  supposedly  there  to  defend,  and  who 
believes  that  someday  his  children  will  push 
out  the  Americans  jtist  as  his  elders  pushed 
out  the  Fi'ench. 

Even  if  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  military 
victory  in  Vietnam  were  passible.  It  would 
require  an  indefinite  occupation  of  that 
country  by  American  troops  under  constant 
attack  from  such  guerrillas.  But  such  a  vic- 
tory is  not  poeslble  against  an  enemy  that 
keeps  coming  and  fighting,  ;«  it  has  for 
twenty  years  and  as  it  secniingly  can  for 
twenty  more,  suffering  heavy  casualties  but 
also  inflicting  them,  hiding  In  tlie  hills  or 
brush,  disappearing  literally  underground  or 
by  mingling  with  civilians,  eluding  our 
"search  and  destroy"  missions  and  then  re- 
turning, controlling  or  terrorizing  virtually 
as  many  villages  and  roads,  and  assassinating 
or  kidnapping  virtually  as  many  South  Viet- 
namese local  leaders,  as  It  did  before  we  ar- 
rived. 

If  countering  this  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare 
requires,  as  the  Pentagon  has  said,  that  our 
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forces  outnimiber  theirs  by  a  lopsided  ratio 
of  3  or  4  or  even  10  to  1 — and  if,  in  addition, 
we  must  take  over  the  immense  and  unfami- 
liar task  of  non-military  "pacification."  and 
do  it  without  a  nonpartisan  civil  service, 
without  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  without 
effective  land  distribution  or  respect  for  the 
South  Vietnamere  troops  or  cooperation  from 
their  intellectuals — then  where  do  we  ob- 
tain the  manpower  to  offset  the  gradual  tap- 
ping of  Commumst  reserves?  Not  from  our 
Asian  and  Pacific  allies  who  have,  on  the 
whole,  shown  very  little  enthusiasm  for  prop- 
ping up  with  their  own  forces  what  we  have 
warned  could  be  the  first  of  the  falling  domi- 
noes. Nor  are  there  unlunited  reserves  still 
available  to  the  South  Vietnamese  army, 
whose  brave  but  poorly  paid  and  dispirited 
soldiers  are  still  too  often  led  by  corrupt  and 
politically  controlled  officers  more  imitative 
of  the  Vietcong  in  brutally  interrogating 
civilians  and  prisoners  than  in  risking  their 
own  comfort  in  combat. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  one  Ameri- 
can military  leader  has  said  that  2.000,000 
U.S.  troops  will  be  required  to  root  out  the 
terrorists  in  the  South,  village  by  village. 
But  if  the  other  side  keeps  growing  through 
recruitment  and  reinfiltration,  despite  es- 
calated bombings  and  electronic  barriers, 
even  2.000.000  may  not  be  enough.  And  what 
would  an  American  commitment  of  2.000.000 
men  do  to  our  force  levels  at  home  and 
around  the  world?  What,  finally,  would  it  do 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves? 

"In  the  final  analysis,"  said  President  Ken- 
nedy in  the  fall  of  1963,  "it  Is  their  war. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or 
lose  it  .  .  .  the  people  of  Vietnam."  But  as 
we  pour  in  more  troops,  destroying  in  the 
process  their  economic  stability  more  effec- 
tively than  the  Communists  have  ever  done. 
It  has  become  our  war.  We  have  the  largest 
fighting  force.  We  suffer  the  largest  fatali- 
ties. The  South  Vietnamese  people,  weary 
after  twenty  years  of  warriors  and  foreigners, 
divided  by  rival  sects  and  provincial  politics, 
seem  simultaneously  to  resent  and  prefer  our 
taking  over  their  battle.  Many  of  the  young 
leaders  and  scholars  upon  whom  the  coun- 
try's liberation  must  ultimately  depend  are 
reported  openly  cynical  and  skeptical  of  the 
American  presence.  Tlie  present  military  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  are  identified — now 
popularly  elected  but  still  far  from  uni- 
versally accepted — seems  incapable  of  under- 
standing any  real  opposition  or  dissent,  and 
incapable  of  undertaking  any  serious  land 
reforms  or  serious  peace  negotiations. 

A  more  viable,  representative,  and  reform- 
minded  civilian  government,  possessing  real 
strength  in  the  grassroots  as  well  as  the 
cities,  rallying  the  people  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Philippines'  Magsaysay,  and  offering 
true  amnesty  and  amity  to  the  Vietcong  and 
true  reconciliation  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
might  have  at  least  been  able  to  increase  the 
rate  of  Communist  defectors  to  a  level  ex- 
ceeding South  Vietnamese  desertions.  That 
has  not  happened,  nor  will  it.  But  the 
strength,  the  morale,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  present  government  in  Saigon  are  at 
least  sufficient  now  to  permit  our  own  coun- 
try to  pursue  a  different  course. 

I  wrote  in  my  book  Kennedy  that  that  Ad- 
ministration's objective  in  Vietnam  was  to 
gain  time — time  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
with  our  help  and  protection,  to  achieve  a 
society  sufficiently  cohesive  both  politically 
and  militarily  to  negotiate  a  balanced  settle- 
ment. There  is  no  reasrm  now  for  us  to  re- 
frain from  concluding  that  such  time  is 
finally  near  at  hand.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have  expressed  through  their  elections  a 
longing  for  peace  and  the  beginning  of  con- 
stitutional rule.  Tlie  Communists  have  rea- 
son to  know  that  they  cannot  win  a  final 
military  victory.  The  Red  Chinese,  beset  by 
Internal  strife  and  external  setbacks,  may  be 
less  able  to  interfere  with  negotiations.  The 
Soviets  prefer  peace  to  a  widening  war.  The 


National  Liberation  Front  has  dropped  its 
resistance  to  the  Inclusion  of  other  South 
Vietnamese  in  a  postwar  government;  and 
the  North  Vietnamese,  at  least  in  the  view 
of  some,  may  again  be  indicating  a  genuine 
willingness  to  talk  peace. 

Their  willingness,  to  be  sure,  has  been  con- 
ditioned upon   our  suspending  indefinitely 
and    unconditionally    the    bombing    of    the 
North.  If  that  bombing  had  been  clearly  cur- 
tailing  Communist   infiltration   and   opera- 
tions   within    the    South,    one    could    more 
readily    accept   our   refusal    on    the    ground 
that  such  attacks  were  a  more  effective  way 
of  saving  American  lives  than  attempting  to 
Interdict    North    Vietnamese    lines    in    the 
South.  But  In  fact,  despite  our  constant  ex- 
pansion   of   tarpets   to   include   all    those   of 
genuine   military    importance,    Secretary    of 
Defense   McNamara   has   acknowledged   that 
the  infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese  forces 
has    continued    to    grow— infiltrating    over 
countless    routes,    by    boat    and    truci    and 
blcvcle   and  foot,   under  cover  of   Jungle   or 
darkness.  In  the  South  they  live  off  the  land 
whenever  their  supply  trains  are  delayed.  In 
the   North,   they   obtain   replacements   over- 
land through  China  whenever  their  supply 
depots  are  destroyed.  On  balance,   the  con- 
tinued bombing,  by  increasing  an  embittered 
militancy  in  the  North  and  tlius  prolonging 
the  war.  appears  to  be  costing  more  American 
lives  in  the  long  run  than  It  actually  saves. 
Heavy  bombing  has  never  been  wholly  de- 
cisive in  any  war.  No  one  promised  t-hat  it 
would  be  in  this  one.  But  let  tis  leave  aside 
the    various   inconsistencies    in    the    various 
statements   explaining   our   original   reasons 
for   bombing.   The  overwhelming  weight   of 
the    evidence    still     falls    to    indicate     that 
pounding    that    largely    primiUve,    peasant 
economv   with    more    bombs    than    we   tin- 
loaded  on  all  of  Europe  in  World  War  n  has 
brought  ufi  a  single  day  closer  to  the  hour  of 
peaceful     settlement.      The      overwhelming 
weight  of  the  evidence  still  fal'.s  to  indicate 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  resolve  to  resist 
has  been  weakened  instead  of  hardened  by 
these   massive    attacks   on    their    homeland. 
The    overwhelming   weight    of   the    e^■1dence 
still     fails    to     indicate    that     any    feasible 
amount    of   bombing  can  ever   prevent  the 
North  Vietn.'imese  from  infiltrating  into  the 
South  all  the  men.  arms,  and  food  needed 
to  sustain  a  low-level  guerrilla  war  indefi- 
nitely. 

To  be  sure,  the  bombing  is  not  without 
effect.  It  not  only  boosts  the  morale  of  the 
Saigon  government — a  somewhat  dvibious 
justification — but  punishes  and  pressures 
and  pains  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  makes 
their  maintenance  of  reserves  and  supply 
lines,  and  particularly  their  transportation 
of  large  cadres  and  heavy  artillery  pieces, 
more  difficult  and  more  costly.  It  makes  life 
harder  and  poorer  for  their  citizens  and  their 
soldiers.  But  their  life  has  always  been  hard 
and  poor.  They  have  never  depended  on 
cities  or  industries.  They  have  known  very 
little  but  war  against  the  Japanese,  the 
French,  and  the  Americans  during  most  of 
their  lives.  A  still  lower  standard  of  living 
now,  an  inconvenient  mobilization  of  man- 
power to  repair  bridges  and  railroads,  an  In- 
crease In  shortages  and  terrors  and  casual- 
ties, do  not  add  up  to  grounds  for  surrender, 
now  that  they  have  endured  this  much  this 
long  and  have  so  little  to  lose  but  their  lives. 
There  Eeems  little  to  be  gained,  then,  by 
our  insisting  upon  a  continuance  of  the 
bombing  in  the  North.  Suspending  It  wUl  not 
produce  a  Commtuiist  military  victory  in  the 
South,  nor  wUl  it  bring  the  collapse  of  any 
Saigon  government  worthy  of  our  attention. 
But  suspending  it  will,  possibly  with  the  aid 
of  the  new  electronic  "fence,"  confine  the 
war  to  the  South,  where  It  must  be  won  any- 
way. It  will  end  the  strain  on  U.S  aircraft 
crews  badly  needed  for  air  support  in  the 
South,  while  reducing  the  costly  loss  of  our 
aircraft   and   the    hiunlllatlon   of   our   cap- 
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tured  pilots.  It  will  limit  the  irea  our  dollars 
must  surely  rebuild  when  thij  w-ar  is  over.  It 
will  end  the  toll  of  North  Vietnamese  civilian 
casualties  which  embarrassingly  but  un- 
[Lvoldably  grows  as  the  list  of  our  targets  is 
expanded.  And  It  will  eliminate  the  single 
largest  barrier  to  world  support  for  our  posi- 
tion and  the  single  largest  barrier  to  nego- 
li:;tlon3  with  Hanoi. 

Bombing,  we  have  now  learned,  cannot 
force  negoti.itions  but  it  may  well  be  pre- 
venting them.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  engaging  in  talks  while 
their  homeland  is  being  bombed.  Inasmuch 
as  the  bombing  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  means  of  securing  our 
forces  and  objectives  in  the  South,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  suspend  indefinitely  and 
unconditionally  our  bombing  of  the  North 
in  order  to  test  Hanoi's  sincerity  and  see  how 
it  will  reciprocate. 

Accompanying  such  a  suspension  with  con- 
ditions and  deadlines  will  not  work.  The 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  respond  to  an  ulti- 
matum. Nor  will  they  respond  to  our  demand 
or  even  ■'expectation"  that  in  e.xchange  they 
stop  sending  men  and  supplies  to  South  Viet- 
nam— in  effect  stop  fighting  the  war  alto- 
gether— while  we  continue  to  fight.  Natu- 
rally, no  American  is  going  to  like  it  If  and 
when  the  North's  flow  of  troops  and  supplies 
to  the  South  increases  during  such  a  sus- 
pension. We  did  not  like  it  when  fighting 
continued  in  Korea  during  the  truce  talks; 
but  had  we  refused  to  talk,  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives  there  would  surely  have  been 
higher.  Today  we  must  face  the  facts  that 
prolonging  the  bombing  cannot  end  the  war 
or  even  the  Inflltratlon  and  that  this  im- 
passe Is  costing  us  more  lives  than  the  bomb- 
ing saves.  Let  us  also  face  the  fact  that  some- 
day we  will  stop  it — and  the  longer  we  put  it 
off,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  both  sides 
to  negotiate   a   reasonable   settlement. 

Indeed,  there  is  already  a  danger  that  we 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return  beyond 
which  neither  the  Hanoi  regime  nor  the  Ad- 
ministration In  Washington  could  reach  an 
accommodation  with  the  other  without  the 
risk  of  being  turned  out  of  office.  Bitterness 
and  distrust  are  rapidly  rising  in  both  camps. 
Militants  and  military  chieftains  are  gaining 
influence  In  both  capitals  Each  side  is  fear- 
ful that  a  cease-fire  will  cause  a  loss  of 
momentum  and  morale,  that  negotiations 
will  be  only  a  cover  for  reinforcements.  Each 
side  believes  that  the  other  should  pay  the 
price  of  aggression,  accept  the  blame,  and 
make  the  first  concession.  Each  side  would 
prefer  to  postpone  negotiations  until  he  Is 
clearly  winning  (at  which  time,  of  course, 
the  other  side  would  not  negotiate). 

Perhaps  even  now  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  National  Liberation  PYont  are  not  In- 
terested In  serious  negotiations.  Their  recent 
public  statements  about  peace  talks  have 
been  largely  bellicose,  rude,  and  inconsistent. 
They  apF>ear  convinced  of  their  ability  to 
outlast  us,  meanwhile  bleeding  us  white. 
They  do  not  wish  to  offend  their  largest 
neighbor,  protector,  and  potential  supplier. 
Red  China,  which  would  obviously  prefer  to 
see  us  hoplessly  bogged  down  in  Vietnam 
without  risking  one  Chinese  casualty,  and 
which  might  well  threaten  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  a  disastrous  interruption  of 
supplies  if  they  even  talk  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  pro-Chinese  faction  in  the  Hanoi 
government  is  already  said  by  some  to  be  on 
the  ascendancy. 

But  even  if  Hanoi  Is  not  now  ready  to  nego- 
tiate, we  can — Instead  of  continuing  the  pres- 
ent treadmill  into  ever  more  dangerous,  divi- 
sive, and  self-destructive  escalation — pru- 
dently de-escalate  our  war  effort  without 
harming  our  interests  and  with  some  hope 
that  Hanoi  will  de-escalate  also.  Limiting  our 
military  commitments,  objectives,  Invest- 
ment, and  assaults,  meanwhile  consolidating 
our  position  in  the  most  populous  areas  of 
the  South,  would  cost  us  fewer  lives,  less 


money,  no  territory,  and  no  "face,"  while 
better  enabling  us  to  wait  until  outside 
events — such  a  divisions  In  the  Communist 
camp— making  negotiations  more  possible. 
Certainly  our  present  course  is  not  dividing 
the  Vletcong  from  Hanoi  or  Hanoi  from  Pe- 
king, and  Indeed  may  end  up  helping  to  unite 
China  for  Mao  or  even  Peking  with  Moscow. 
But  in  fact  we  do  no-  know  with  any  cer- 
tainty whether  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong — to- 
gether or  separately — are  now  ready  to  nego- 
tiate. We  have  not  stopped  the  bombing  In- 
definitely to  find  out.  We  have  not  since  one 
thirty-seven-day  pause  nearly  two  years  ago 
accompanied  our  talk  of  negotiations  with 
real  deeds  of  de-escalation  demonstrating 
our  earnest  good  faith.  We  have  not  given  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace  the  same  effort,  ingenu- 
ity, and  relentless  consistency  we  have  given 
to  prosecuting  the  war.  We  have  not  pre- 
vented the  Saigon  regime  from  torpedoing 
the  rise  of  civilian  neutralist  forces  in  the 
South  capable  of  negotiating  with  the  North 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  We  have 
not  left  those  voices  in  Hanoi  who  might 
once  have  been  concerned  about  their  econ- 
omy with  much  reason  now  to  Justify  a 
cease-fire.  We  have  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  adopted  a  concrete,  mutually  ac- 
ceptable plan  for  negotiations — as  distin- 
guished from  admirable  but  vague  state- 
ments of  principle — and  communicated  that 
plan  to  the  North.  Publicly,  at  least,  we  have 
not  offered  any  of  the  concessions  and  com- 
promises required  by  the  military  and  prac- 
tical situation  for  a  realistic  settlement,  fre- 
quently implying  instead  only  that  we  stand 
ready  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

Most  serious  of  all.  we  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently forthright  or  forthcoming  in  response 
to  what  may  have  been  actual  opportunities 
to  start  or  explore  negotiations.  Perhaps  we 
were  looking  for  a  different  kind  of  "signal" 
and  missed  the  one  they  sent.  Perhaps  we 
were  plagued  by  poor  translations,  poor  com- 
munications, or  poor  coordination  on  both 
sides.  But  whatever  the  reasons  and  whoever 
sons  and  whoever  is  to  blame — and  assessing 
it  now  will  not  help — we  must  in  the  future 
take  more  care  not  to  spurn  or  ignore  poten- 
tial opportunities  for  negotiation,  much  less 
deny  their  existence  or  escalate  In  response 
to  them. 

Such  a  posture  would  Involve  no  weaken- 
ing of  our  resolve  or  responsibility.  President 
Johnson  has  called  "the  path  of  peaceful 
settlement  .  .  .  the  only  path  for  reasonable 
men."  President  Kennedy  obtained  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  by 
giving  attention  to  the  oUve  branch  as  well 
aa  the  arrows — by  adopting  a  carefully  meas- 
ured combination  of  defense,  diplomacy,  and 
dialogue.  Perhaps  his  ploy  In  that  crisis  of 
Interpreting  a  Conununlst  demand  in  his 
own  terms,  his  response  thus  necessitating 
their  reply,  could  be  used  now  to  Initiate  ne- 
gotiations with  Hanoi.  Perhaps  the  good 
offices  of  U  Thant,  a  resolution  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  or  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  could  Initiate  talks  with- 
out either  side  worrying  about  protocol  or 
precedent.  Perhaps  we  could  Invite  the  other 
side  to  the  President's  next  summit  meeting 
with  our  Asian  allies.  It  would  be  more  real- 
istic, In  my  view,  to  seek  a  secret  conference, 
with  no  mediator,  arbitrator,  or  press  releases, 
thus  alleviating  potential  Chinese  and  other 
pressures.  But  the  essential  step  is  to  bring 
together  the  combatants — and  that  neces- 
sarily means  all  the  combatants.  Including 
the    Vletcong. 

Such  talks  are  not  doomed  to  end  In  dis- 
agreement and  disappointment.  After  all, 
both  sides  are  pledged  to  work: 

First,  for  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1954; 

Second,  for  an  end  to  hostilities  and  the 

withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  and  bases: 

Third,  for  a  neutral,  peaceful,  Independent 

South   Vietnam,   free   to   determine   in  new 


elections  Its  own  political,  economic,  and 
social  system,  and  its  relationship  or  reuni- 
fication with  the  North; 

Fourth,  for  a  government — if  necessary 
(though  neither  Saigon  nor  the  NLP  hns 
squarely  faced  this),  a  coalition  government 
composed  of  all  parties,  as  in  the  Laotian 
settlement  of  1962 — acting  on  behalf  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  citizens  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  universal  suffrage,  free 
speech,  free  worship,  and  meaningful  land 
redistribution. 

Agreement  on  the  Interpretation  and 
implementation  of  these  principles  will  not 
be  reached  quickly  or  easily.  Such  words  as 
"freedom."  "independence."  and  "neutrality" 
mean  very  different  things  to  the  two  sides. 
Some  form  of  international  guarantees  and 
supervision  will  be  essential  at  least  at  the 
outset.  But  agreement  should  not  be  impos- 
sible. 

Such  an  ending,  while  restoring  South 
Vietnamese  self-determination  and  prevent- 
ing its  conquest,  would  not  leave  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  with  any  better  position 
militarily  than  they  had  before  the  war 
began — but  neither  did  the  ending  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  or  the  Berlin  crisis  or  even  the 
Korean  war.  Such  a  settlement  would  also 
Involve  grave  risks.  It  would  endure  only 
If  both  sides  felt  as  a  matter  of  practical 
self-interest  that  this  kind  of  peace  was 
preferable  to  war.  Even  then  there  would  be 
no  way  of  assuring  the  American  people  of 
the  elimination  of  terrorists  from  the  South, 
of  the  early  departure  of  all  American  troops 
from  Asia,  or  of  the  nonparticlpation  in  tiie 
South  Vietnamese  government  of  one  variety 
or  another  of  Communists.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  negotiated  solution  possible  that  would 
not  lend  itself  to  bitter  attacks  In  the  Con- 
gress and  pose  continuing  dangers  for  the 
future. 

Thus,  whatever  quantities  of  national 
courage,  understanding,  and  unity  are  re- 
quired on  our  part  today  to  fight  and  ac- 
cept the  war  in  Vietnam,  they  will  be  needed 
In  twice  those  amounts  to  find  and  accept 
the  peace.  But  find  It  we  must.  While  we 
cannot  overlook  any  dangers,  neither  can 
we  overlook  any  opportunities.  A  new  op- 
portunity may  now  be  approaching  in  the 
holiday  season.  We  have  been  able  to  arrange 
In  recent  years  a  Christmas  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam.  If  we  plan  and  work  for  it  now, 
we  can  be  prepared  this  Christmas  to  have 
the  firing  cease  forever. 
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PIONEER    ST.    LOUIS    DETOXIFICA- 
TION CENTER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
out  of  every  three  arrests  in  the  United 
States  in  1965  was  for  public  drunken- 
ness. That  fact  was  underscored  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice. 

The  Commission  found  that  handling 
drunkenness  within  the  system  of  crimi- 
nal justice  burdens  and  distorts  its  opera- 
tion and  appears  ineffective  in  deterring 
drunkenness  and  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  the  chronic  alcoholic  offender. 
As  an  alternate  approach  and  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  taking  drunkenness  out  of 
the  criminal  system,  the  Commission 
recommended  the  establishment  of  civil 
detoxification  centers. 

For  some  10  months,  a  pioneer  detoxi- 
fication center  has  been  in  operation  in 
St.  Louis.  It  is  the  first  detoxification 
program  in  North  America  to  systemat- 
ically remove  chronic  alcoholics  from  the 
jails  and  place  them  In  detoxification 
centers.  The  St.  Louis  program  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  in  cooperation  with 


the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  Social 
science  Institute  of  Washington  Univer- 

^^From  the  standpoint  of  reducing  the 
vorkload  of  the  police,  the  courts  and 
Ihe  correctional  system,  and  also  in 
reating  the  offender,  preliminary  re- 
ports on  the  St.  Louis  experiment  are 

^  The  united  States  has  the  ..econd  high- 
«t  rate  of  alcoholism  in  the  world.  Be- 
cau^^e  this  problem  is  national  in  sccDpe 
and  the  St.  Louis  project  is  of  wide  in- 
tprpst  I  ask  unanimous  consent  mat 
an  article  on  the  subject,  published  in 
the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  Octo- 
ber 3  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DETOX  CENTER  HELPING   FPBLIC  DRUNKS:    OUT 

OF  THE  Revolving  Doob 
(By  Marguerite  Shepard) 
People  who  chronically  get  drunk  on  the 
ctreet  m  St.  Louis  are  no  longer  caught  m 
"the   revolving    door  "-thanks    to    the    pio- 
neering Detoxification  Center  here. 

■The  revolving  door"  refers  to  the  process 
where  the  public  drunk  is  arrested.  Jailed. 
reSd-then  re-arrested.  Jailed  and  re- 
eas^d,  and  on  and  on.  because  punishment 
does  not  stop  alcoholics  from  drinking. 

A  nreliminarv  report  on  results  of  the  Detox 
Cen^r  sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis  Police  De- 
partment and  operated  in  St.  Mary  s  In- 
firmarv  was  given  last  week  in  Chicago  to  the 
™r  meeting  of  the  North  American  As- 
Boclation  of  Alcoholism  Programs. 

A  pioneering  project,  first  in  th^  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  only  one  in  the  world 
fponsored  by  a  police  department,  the  center 
already  has  a  wide  reputation,  spread  by  ex- 
perts from  30  states  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries who  have  come  here  to  see  it. 

But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the 
eating:  Does  the  Detox  Center  really  do  any 

^I'^study  following  up  a  sample  100  Detox 
center  patients  on  an  average  of  four  months 
after  their  release  shows  that  the  answer  is 
unequivocally  "Yes." 

James  M.  Weber,  St.  Louis  Police  patrolman 
on  leave  the  past  year  to  get  his  master  s  de- 
gree in  sociology  at  Washington  Universitj- 
on  a  police  scholarship,  first  of  Its  kind-- 
made  the  stud  v.  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
David  J.  Pittman.  university  Social  Science 
Institute  director.  ,  ^  „v= 

(Dr  Pittman.  author  of  a  number  of  books 
on  alcoholism,  and  consultant  to  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Department,  has  been  presl- 
aent  of  the  NAAAP  for  the  past  two  years.  It 
was  he  who  coined  the  "revolving  door 
phrase  to  decribe  the  Ineffectiveness  of  tra- 
ditional methods  of  treating  public  drunks.) 
Mr  Weber's  study  found: 
Of  his  sample  of  100.  51  had  markedly  Im- 
proved in  their  drinking  pattern.s— and  21 
of  those  had  been  "dry"  since  getting  out  of 
the  Detox  center. 

Fifty-six  were  still  in  markedly  better 
health. 

Twenty-five  had  much  better  job  records. 
16  had  considerablv  more  Income  and  14  were 
living  in  much  better  homes  (many  had  had 
no  home  but  the  flophouse  or  street) . 

The  center  opened  last  Nov.  16.  The  study 
goes  up  to  last  July  1.  In  that  time  548  pa- 
tients were  handled— most  staying  the  pre- 
scribed seven  days. 

And  although  police  take  public  drunks  to 
the  center  only  If  they  are  arrested  in  three 
certain  police  districts— the  three  with  the 
biggest  problem  with  drunks— Mr.  Weber 
found  that  cltv-wlde  arrests  for  drunkenness 
offenses  were  60  per  cent  less  after  the  center 


went  into  operation-compared  to  the  com- 
narable  time  a  year  earlier. 

some  of  the  center's  patients  were  picked 
up  drunk  again  but  the  re-admission  rate 
was  only  24  per  cent,  low  in  vievv  of  the  fact 
that  alcoholism  is  a  chronic  disease.  Mr. 
Weber  pointed  out.  „.   i.   j    >,„ 

Of  the  sampling  of  100.  only  24  had.  be- 
fore their  time  in  the  Detox  Center,  been  able 
to  function  with  any  degree  of  normalcy  Af- 
ter their  time  In  the  center.  51  were  able  to 

'^Vo"'  half  of  the  alcoholics,  the  center  rep- 
resented the  first  medical  treatment  they  had 
ever  received  for  alcoholism. 

For  almost  all  of  them,  the  care  at  the 
center  was  the  first  sign  in  a  long  time  that 
•somebody  cared  about  me."         ^  ^.  „,  „  . 

Said  Mr.  Weber;  "The  mere  fact  that  a  1- 
dav  program  of  nutrition,  sanitation  and 
mental  hvelene  would  leave  its  effects  on 
^ich  large  numbers  of  these  Individuals  three 
months  after  the  treatment  period  is  evi- 
dence of  the  accomplishments  which  can  be 
made  with  this  group  of  'hopeless  people. 

Impact  of  the  program  upon  police  officers 

"^  Many"  oje^nly  skeptical  at  the  beginning 
wound  up  enthusiastic  fans  Some  even  went 
loL  as  to  volunteer  services  off  duty;  some 
donated  clothing  and  other  useful  articlee  to 

''^BuTthrclincher  was  when  Mr.  Weber  and 
his  co-lnvestigators  discovered  •'informal 
shuttling  procedures  being  conducted  so  that 
an  Individual  would  be  found  In  one  of  the 
districts  served  by  the  center." 

That  is  if  an  officer  found  a  drunk  In  the 
wrong  district,  he  moved  him  over— so  he 
could  set  to  the  center!  „,„,„„ 

St  Louis  had  more  than  Its  share  of  alco- 
holism authorities  talking  at  the  Chicago 
convention  last  week  of  the  North  American 
Association  of  Alcoholism  Projects. 

The    St.   Louis    Detoxification   Center   was 
sutalect  of  most  of  their  talks. 
Following  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 

their  talks; 

Col  Edward  L.  Dowd.  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Police  Commissioners: 

•■Budgetarv  savings  of  more  than  $100,000 
are  anticipated  by  affected  c'ty  agencies  la 
the  first  six  months  of  the  Detoxification 
Center's  operation,  in  both  man-hours  and 
physical  resources  saved. 

•■Workload  of  the  police,  courts  and  correc- 
tional systems  has  all  dropped.  TTie  city 
workhouse  has  had  a  50  per  cent  drop  in 
the  number  of  people  they  would  normally 
receive  for  being  drunk  on  the  streets. 

-On  the  ba.sis  of  our  experience  In  bt. 
Louis  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  in  every  urban  center 
to  implement  such  a  program." 

Ml=s  Laura  Root,  research  associate  at 
Washington  U.'s  Social  Science  Institute,  and 
Detox  Center  consultant: 

■■K  substantial  core  of  negative  sentiment 
Ftill  exists  toward  the  alcoholic  on  the  part 
of  many  hospital  personnel  ...  a  primary 
diagnosis  of  alcoholism  is  not  accepted  in  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  the  hospitals.  This  nega- 
tive attitude  can  be  seen  in  many  commu- 
nities throughout  the  U.S..  where  public  al- 
coholics have  been  either  rejected  and,  or 
Jailed  rather  than  treated. 

•Impact  of  the  Easter  and  Driver  decisions 
(federal  appellate  court  decisions  holding 
that  people  cannot  be  confined  for  drunken- 
ness unless  given  treatment)  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. Most  communities  are  overwhelmed 
with  a  concern  as  to  what  should  be  done 
and  how."  ,.       ..         , 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Kendis,  medical  director  of 
the  Detox  Center; 

••Despite  the  fact  we  are  getting  probably 
the  sickest  alcoholics  we  have  ever  seen  we 
have  not  vet  seen  a  single  case  of  delirium 
tremens.  We  feel  this  is  due  to  the  medica- 
tion given  promptly  (including  vitamin  ther- 
apv).   the    food   started   promptly    ana    the 


tender    loving    care    given    by    our    nursing 

-Our'  group  therapy  is  the  variety  known 
as  'realitv  therapy.'  where,  instead  of  digging 
into  the'patlenfs  past,  we  attempt  to  have 
them  take  a  realistic  view  of  themselves  and 
a=sess  their  responsibilities  as  they  are.  with 
the  idea  of  building  a  better  future  .  .  . 

••Do  not  berate  the  alcoholic,  do  not  use 
as  a  basis  of  vour  discussions  with  him  what 
will  happen  If  he  does  not  stop  drinking.  He 
alreadv  knows  this,  and  fear  will  be  only  a 
temporary  de-^errent  to  drinking. 

••Instead,  use  the  positive  approach,  show- 
ing vour  approval  when  he  Is  doing  well  and 
pointing  out  what  can  be  gained  through 
sobriety.  This  will  give  him  something  to 
hang  on  to  and  make  his  efforts  seem  more 
worthwhile."  _  ,  .     -. 

Dr  David  J.  Pittman.  NAAAP  president 
and  Washington  University  Social  Science 
Institute  director.  . 

••The  U  S  remains  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  the  western  world  without  a  national  pro- 
cram  of  alcoholism  control. 

•Federal  expenditures  for  alcoljpllsm  con- 
trol are  still  miserly— despite  the  fact  toat 
more  than  one-third  of  the  arrests  m  this 
country  are  for  public  Intoxication  and  de- 
sn'te  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  Americans 
die  needlessly  in  Jail  cells  from  the  effects  oi 
chronic  alcoholism. 

•Passage  by  the  Congress  of  Senate  Bill 
1508— the  Javits-Moss  Alcoholism  Care  and 
Control  Bill— would  help  solve  the  alcohol- 
ism problem.  It  would  provide  Detox  Centers 
under  medical  supervision,  treatment  centers 
for  patients  under  court  order  and  for  alco- 
holics in  jail  or  correctional  institutions  and 
after-care  programs."  »     ^,  „„♦„, 

Dr  Ronald  J.  Catanzaro.  deputy  director 
of  the  Missouri  State  Division  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases in  charge  of  alcoholism  control,  also 
spoke  in  Chicago: 

•Intensive  special  alcoholism  centers 
throughout  the  country  report  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  their  patients  are  re- 
habilitated after  a  period  of  Intensive  in- 
patient therapy,  one-third  are  helped  sig- 
nificantly and  one-third  are  not  helped 
appreciably." 


ANTELOPE  ISLAND  IN  GREAT  SALT 
LAKE 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
6  the  National  Parks  Advisory  Board  was 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  \-isitea  Antelope 
Island,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a  na- 
tional monument  in  a  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  13. 1  am  suie  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  were  thrUled  with 
the  opportunity  of  \-isiting  this  unique 
primitive  island,  set  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  which  is  the  Western  Hemisphere  s 

dead  sea.  ,,  , 

A  few  davs  ago.  Mr.  Murray  Moler.  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Standard-Examiner, 
of  Ogden  wrote  a  column  about  Antelope 
Island  which  is  very  descriptive  and  m 
mv  opinion,  should  be  printed  m  the 
Record.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Moler's  column  appear  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ANTELOPE  ISLAND.-From  the  shoreUne 
where  most  of  Utah's  metropolitan  residents 
live  Antelope  Island  looks  Uke  a  huge  aban- 
doned ship  out  in  Great  Salt  Lake 

The  mountainsides  of  the  big  island  seem 
bare— when  AjQtelope's  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance. There's  no  evidence  of  human— or 
animal-life.  Only  a  few  birds,  mostly  sea- 
gulls, would  appear  to  prefer  to  call  Antelope 
Island  their  home. 
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So  why  should  the  Island  be  so  Important 
that  It  would  be  ticketed  for  development  of 
Its  north  end  by  the  State  of  Utah  as  a  rec- 
reational center?  And  Is  there  anything  about 
Antelope  Island  to  Justify  introduction  of  a 
bill  In  Congress  that  would  set  the  entire 
island  aside  as  a  national  monument? 

It  takes  a  trip  to  the  island  to  answer  both 
of  these  questions.  Not  Just  a  flight  over.  Not 
just  a  quick  stop  by  boat  at  one  of  the  many 
beaches.  But  a  day-long  visit  and  a  personal 
inspection. 

For  the  average  Utahan.  this  Is  out  of  the 
question  since  the  entire  island  Is  privately 
owned— as  it  has  been  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  one  unable  connection  with  the  main- 
land— until  the  presently  uncompleted  road 
from  Syracuse  is  finished — is  a  rough  cause- 
way off' Antelope's  southe.istern  side,  a  cause- 
way well  blocked  now  by  a  locked  gate. 

We  went  through  that  gate  Saturday,  upon 
invitation  of  the  Island  Ranching  Co.,  the 
Island's  owners,  and  spent  more  than  eight 
hours  bumping  over  its  primitive  roads  in  a 
Jeep  or  wandering  around  its  trails  in  com- 
pany of  about  20  other  Interested  men  and 
women. 

It  was  an  eye-opening  trip! 

The  causeway  leads  from  the  mud  and  salt 
flats  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  Airport  across 
reliction  lands  left  dry  by  the  lowering  of 
the  lake's  level.  It  was  raining  when  we 
crossed — and  driving  had  to  be  carefully  ac- 
complished to  avoid  sliding  into  the  bogs. 

The  Initial  surprise  came  at  the  size  of  the 
ranching  operation  already  being  conducted 
on  Antelope  by  its  owners.  There  are  fenced 
fields  where  cattle  graze  in  the  stuniner,  sup- 
plementing the  forage  they  find  on  the  open 
ranges  on  other  sections  of  the  Island.  Dry 
farm  crops.  Including  wheat,  are  also  raised. 

The  Sorensens.  a  middle-age  couple,  live 
the  year-round  at  a  trim,  clean  but  old — Its 
walls  are  mostly  adobe  brick— farm  home  In 
about  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  Is- 
land. A  spring  Just  below  the  house  has  pleas- 
antly fresh  and  cold  water.  Other  springs 
on  the  mountainside  provide  both  culinary 
water  and  a  nominal  amount  of  irrigation 
for  a  few  portions  of  cultivated  land. 

The  Sorensens  keep  In  touch  with  the 
mainland  by  mobile  radiophone.  pUis  fre- 
quent drives  to  downtown  Salt  Lake  City — an 
hour's  Jaunt.   In   good   weather. 

Their  biggest  worry  is  about  fire.  Obviously, 
there's  no  fire  department  on  Antelope.  So 
extinguishers  dot  the  walls  of  the  farmhouse 
and  the  barns.  And  a  careful  patrol  is  kept 
to  prevent  stray  visitors  from  carelessly 
starting  a  blaze  that  would  quickly  sweep 
through  the  tilled  fields  and  Into  the  cheat- 
grass  that  predominates  on  the  slopes  of 
much  of  the  Island. 

Jxxst  north  of  the  farm,  still  on  the  east 
side  there's  one  field  where  the  featured  resi- 
dent Is  an  old  buffalo — one  of  the  Island's 
herd  whose  population  is  estimated  at  45  to 
50.  There  are  no  antelope  on  Antelope  Island 
anymore.  Incidentally,  although  there  were 
on  days  gone  by. 

This  buffalo  bull— like  another  bull  who 
paws  around  his  own  lone  tree  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island — is  an  outcast.  In  the  prim- 
itive social  system  of  the  buffalo,  he  became 
obsolete — his  place  with  the  cows  and  the 
calves  taken  over  by  a  younger,  more  vigor- 
ous bull.  So  he  now  wanders  by  himself  near 
the  Island  road,  close  to  feed  and  close  to 
fresh  water. 

When  our  Jeep  station  wagon  came  by. 
lending  the  seven-vehicle  e,xpedltion.  he 
looked  our  way  longingly  as  though  he  was 
lonesome.  Then  he  shook  his  massive  head, 
pawed  at  the  ground  with  his  amazingly 
short  front  legs,  and  took  off  up  the  moun- 
tain, loping  at  a  fast — but  awkward — -p&ce. 

There  were  birds  everywhere.  Not  Just  the 
gulls  that  can  be  seen  from  the  mainland  but 
birds  of  many  species — tiny  and  melodious 
meadowlarks,      colorfully-plumed      Chinese 


pheasants  and  recently-planted  chukar 
partridges,  to  name  a  few. 

This  late  In  the  year  the  only  flowers  visible 
in  any  quantity  were  sunflowers.  But  they, 
undisturbed,  had  grown  to  tremendous  size 
In  the  fields.  The  Jeep  bumpers  kept  grab- 
bing bimdles  of  them  as  we  drove  along. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  island  we  stood  on 
a  hill  and  looked  back  toward  the  Wasatch 
Mountains — dark  under  the  shadows  of  tow- 
ering rainclouds  but  dotted  with  patches  of 
bright  fall  leaves. 

The  cities  of  Davis.  Weber  and  south  Box 
Elder  counties  could  be  seen  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  looking  almost  tiny  in  the 
distance.  It's  a  different  view! 

The  1967  Utah  Legislature  has  authorized 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  to  go  ahead 
with  development  of  nearly  2,000  acres  of 
the  Island,  to  be  purchased  under  a  long- 
term  agreement.  Should  Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss' 
National  Monument  proposal  go  through,  the 
entire  island  would  eventually  become  a 
recreation  facility — with  the  state's  soon-to- 
be  developed  beach  facility  blended  Into  the 
overall  plan. 

Whlterock  Beach  on  Crescent  Cove,  beside 
Elephant  Point  and  next  door  to  Brldger  Bay. 
would  be  the  center  of  the  state  park.  It's 
a  beautiful  beach,  with  white  sand  and  a 
sloping  approach  to  the  unique  waters  of 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  buffalo  roam  mostly  In  that  same  area 
and  they  could  be  seen  frequently,  usually 
In  groups  of  10  to  14.  moving  from  the  grass 
of  the  open  spaces  to  the  shelter  of  the  trees 
that  have  escaped  early-day  logging  and  the 
ever-present  fires. 

At  one  high  spot,  a  former  airways  beacon 
building  marks  the  area  where  an  observa- 
tion point  could  be  developed  that  would 
give  a  spectacular  view  of  the  mountains  and 
cities  to  the  east  and  to  the  ocean-like  lake 
and  the  salt  flats  to  the  west. 

Down  the  rarely-seen  west  side  of  the  Is- 
land, there  are  many  unexpected  attractions. 

In  one  broad  valley,  where  a  camp  grounds 
could  be  located,  there  are  troughs  of  fresh, 
spring-fed  water  for  the  animals.  Nearby  are 
the  remains  of  shafts  sunk  many  years  ago 
by  prospectors  hunting  for  minerals. 

Erosion  and  chemical  action  has  cut  Into 
one  shore-located  rock  formation  until  It  re- 
sembles a  dead  forest  of  old,  bent,  twisted 
trees.  Pock  marks — like  swallow's  nests — dot 
the  rocks.  We  temporarily  dubbed  it  "Pot- 
hole Goblin  Point." 

High  on  one  peak.  Weber  State  College  and 
other  schools  are  working  on  a  cave,  digging 
to  determine  If  traces  of  Indian  life  can  be 
located. 

On  the  southwest  side,  there  are  beaches 
that  could  also  be  developed  for  swimming — 
some  day. 

The  Antelope  Island  story  wouldn't  be 
complete  without  mention  of  Its  most  con- 
spicuous residents:  The  mosquitos.  They  are 
present  by  the  mllUons.  Hungry,  too.  They 
will  have  to  be  controlled  as  one  of  the  first 
steps  toward  ending  the  ancient  Isolation 
of  the  island. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  POSITION  OF 
SENATOR  CASE  ON  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  a  nationally  known  writer,  which  took 
issue  with  several  distinguished  Senators 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  clarify 
the  reasons  that  motivated  me  when  I 
placed  that  editorial  in  the  Record. 

My  basic  position  on  the  war  generally 
favors  the  necessary  course  we  are  pur- 
suiiig.  Because  some  elements  of  that 
editorial  delineated  my  feelings  rather 
well,  I  placed  it  in  the  Record  to  illus- 


trate the  strength  of  that  position.  The 
last  thing  in  my  mind  was  to  give  offerise 
to  or  strike  out  at  any  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  have  never  and  will  never  demean 
our  role  in  the  legislative  life  of  the  land 
by  attacking  a  fellow  Senator. 

In  this  case,  because  I  am  concerned 
with,  and  in  favor  of.  the  press'  accurate 
reporting  of  the  position  of  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, no  matter  to  which  party  he  be- 
longs, I  shall  place  in  the  Record  a  clari- 
fying letter.  It  was  written  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  In  the  in- 
terests of  accurate  reporting  and  clarifi- 
cation of  my  earlier  insertion,  I  ask 
imanimo'.is  consent  that  Senator  Case's 
letter  to  the  writer  involved  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  October  12,  1967. 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
Editor  in  Chief.  Hearst  Newspapers, 
New    York.   N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Hearst:  Your  editorial  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  entitled  "War  and  Politics."  has  been 
called  to  my  attention,  and  I  must  take  issue 
with  your  misstatement  of  my  position. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that  I  sup- 
port our  objectives  in  'Vietnam,  while  reserv- 
ing my  right  to  criticize  failure  In  seeking 
those  objectives.  And  as  the  enclosed  texts 
of  my  statements  will  show.  It  has  become 
evident  to  me  that  the  Administration  is  fail- 
ing in  the  basic  objective  of  nation-building 
in  South  'Vietnam. 

I  have  not  "reversed  my  position,"  nor 
have  I  Joined  Senator  Morton  "in  deploring 
continuation  of  the  Vietnam  struggle"  and 
In  calling  'for  a  halt  to  our  bombing  as  a  first 
step  toward  eventual  peace  talks  with  the 
enemy." 

I  have  stated  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  should  be  limited  to  those  targets 
with  a  significant  Impact  on  the  Infiltration 
of  men  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam.  But 
It  has  long  been  my  view  that  prospects  for 
meaningful  negotiations  do  not  hinge  on  the 
cessation  of  bombing,  but  rather  on  evidence 
of  real  progress  toward  our  objectives  in 
South  Vietnam.  And  that  is  precisely  why  I 
have  not  Joined  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
see  a  link  between  a  bombing  suspension  and 
negotiations. 

Sincerely, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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NOMINATION    OF    ERWIN   N.    GRIS- 
WOLD  TO  BE  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  presi- 
dential appointment  of  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold  to  become  the  Nation's  new  Solicitor 
General  has  been  widely  hailed  as  an  out- 
standing choice.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  excellent  response  reflected  in  edi- 
torial comment  around  the  country  when 
the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  was 
selected  for  this  high  post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record.  They 
are  from  the  Louisville  Times,  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  and  the  Boston 
Globe. 

As  one  who  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
Dean  Griswold's  nomination  when  it 
came  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  last 
week.  I  know  I  express  the  deep  pleasure 
and  pride  which  his  host  of  friends  and 


supporters  share  In  the  swift  and  sure 
'approval  which  was  given  the  nomina- 
tion bv  the  committee,  and  then  by  the 
Senate  last  Thursday.  For,  In  him,  the 
Nation  has  gained  the  sen'ices  of  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  and  authori- 
tative voices  in  legal  and  judicial  circles. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the   Louisville    (Ky.)    Times,  Oct.   7. 
'  19671 

A    Granite   Block   or   Rectitude 


Like  all  presidents.  President  Johnson  has 
made  some  questionable  appointments,  He 
also  has  made  some  outstandingly  good  ones. 
That  is  he  has  named  to  high  government 
ofSce  many  men  who.  on  their  record,  could 
be  expected  to  give  distinguished  service. 

One  of  these  is  Thurgood  Marshall,  former 
solicitor  general  of  the  United  States,  whom 
the  president  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
court  and  who  participated  in  his  first  ses- 
sion of  the  court  this  week. 

To  take  Marshall's  place.  President  John- 
son has  named  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  one  of  the  truly 
eminent  men  In  American  law.  A  few  years 
ago  The  New  York  Times  commented: 

■■A  lifelong  Republican  with  a  background 
of  Midwest  conservatism.  Dean  Griswold  Is 
built  like  a  granite  block  and  Is  Just  as 
inflexible  In  his  conceptions  of  basic  recti- 
tude. Associates  schooled  in  the  subtleties 
and  circumlocutions  that  so  often  attend 
legal  discourse  are  constantly  startled  by  his 
directness. 

•■  'Forthrlghtness  Is  his  outstanding  qual- 
ity.' says  one  admiring  colleague.  'I  mis- 
understood him  for  years  because,  in  this 
devious  world,  I  could  not  believe  that  he 
was   a   man    who    meant    exactly    what    he 

said.' "  . 

Griswold's  name  probably  was  impressed 
upon  the  public  consciousness  first  back  in 
the  davs,  the  early  '50s,  when  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  was  snapping  and  snarling  at  wit- 
nesses who  used  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
constitutional  guarantee  against  self-incrim- 
ination. At  a  time  when  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, or  the  self-incrimination  part  of  It, 
was  under  heaviest  attack,  Griswold  was  one 
of  the  ancient  guarantee's  most  effective 
defenders. 

Speaking  generally  of  all  the  inherited 
freedoms  at  the  height  of  the  McCarthy 
clamor,  Griswold  said  he  thought  It  was 
healthy  for  the  nation  to  be  reminded 
occasionally  that  It  had  to  continue  to  fight 
for  the  freedoms  the  founders  of  the  coun- 
try had  established. 

"If  we  take  these  rights  for  granted,"  he 
said  "If  we  accept  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  may  simply  fritter  them  away, 
and  end  by  losing  them,  and  possibly  we 
deserve  to  lose  them." 

In  accepting  the  appointment  as  solicitor 
general,  Griswold  Is  returning  to  his  first 
employer.  His  first  real  Job  after  graduation 
from  Harvard  Law  In  1929  was  as  a  staff 
lawyer  In  the  solicitor  general's  office  In 
Was"hlngton.  He  became  a  tax  expert  and 
when  he  returned  to  Harvard  after  the 
Hoover  administration  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  said  his  departure 
would  cost  the  government  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Griswold  now  returns  to  the  government, 
and  the  government  gains  more  than  money. 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution.  Oct. 
6.   19671 
The  New  Solicitor  General 
Washington.— Many      Intellectuals       find 
Lyndon    Johnson    unimaginative    or    worse. 
But  he  keeps  coming  up  with  key  appoint- 
ments that  show  savvy.  John  Gardner  was 


conceded  to  be  a  superlative  choice  at 
Health,  Education  and  -ft'elfare.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg made  the  President's  Judgment  look 
good  first  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  then 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Johnson  did  it  again  this  week.  The  va- 
cancy was  In  the  subcablnet  post  of  solicitor 
general.  whicJi  Thurgood  Marshall  vacated 
when  he  went  on  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Job  is  an  Important  one — prime  legal  advocate 
for  the  U.S.  government — and  it  has  always 
carried  a  certain  prestige. 

But  when  Johnson  picked  the  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  Erwin  Griswold.  he 
raised  the  prestige  of  the  Job  to  the  top 
rung  within  the  legal  profession  and  out- 
side it.  „  , 

Not  the  least  .surprised  was  Dean  Griswold. 
"I  got  a  telephone  call  saying  I  was  under 
consideration  and  asking  if  I  would  accept 
if  chosen."  he  said.  The  suggestion  astounded 
him.  But  he  thought  it  over  and  decided  he 
might  be  interested.  He  had  been  at  Harvard 
21  years  and.  at  age  63.  was  beginning  to  feel 
he  "had  made  his  contribution  there. 

"Anyway,"  he  said,  "I  figured  when  they 
checked  a  little  further  and  learned  about 
my  Republican  background,  they'd  drop  me 
out  of  It."  On  the  contrary,  the  Republican 
dean  quickly  got  another  call  InviUng  him  to 
fly  out  to  the  Texas  ranch.  The  President 
personally  drove  him  from  the  airstrip,  an- 
nounced his  appointment  at  a  conference 
m  the  press  shed,  sent  Lady  Bird  back  to 
the  airstrip  with  him.  and  flew  him  back  to 
Boston  in  time  for  him  to  make  a  night 
speech  after  traveling  3,500  miles  in  one 
dav  The  crusty  dean,  who  is  not  an  impres- 
sionable man.  was  in  Washington  -niurstlay 
making  his  plans  like  a  young  lawyer  who 
has  Just  hung  out  his  shingle.  The  possibil- 
ities of  the  post  excite  him.  As  a  liberal 
originator  of  legal  philosophy,  he  Is  bound 
to  bring  new  thought  and  heightened  power 
to  It. 

If  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  at  Its 
confirmation  hearings,  expects  to  encounter 
a  dreamy  academic,  it's  In  for  a  surprise. 
Griswold'  has  argued  dozens  of  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court— and  has  freely  expressed 
some  tart  reservations  about  the  Court's 
philosophy  as  well. 

He  Is  something  of  a  terror  as  an  Interro- 
gator, as  can  be  sworn  to  by  many  witnesses 
who  came  before  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, while  he  served  on  it.  Zealously 
proud  of  the  legal  profession,  he  was  out- 
raged whenever  he  encountered  subversions 
of  civil  rights  by  legal  bodies.  Few  can  forget 
him  marching  "up  to  a  voting  registrar  In 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  demanding  that  the  hap- 
less official  read  and  Interpret  an  unfathom- 
able section  of  the  Constitution  which  the 
registrar  himself  had  been  requiring  Negro 
would-be  voters  to  Interpret.  In  a  long  and 
painful  minute  of  television  silence,  the 
registrar  flunked. 

The  grumpy,  logical,  incorruptible  mind 
will  be  spoken  In  behalf  of  Justice  on  the 
national  scene  for  years  to  come,  and  the 
office  of  solicitor  general  is  unlikely  to  be 
the  same  again. 


By  appointing  Harvard  Law  School  Dean 
Erwin  N.  Griswold  as  the  new  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, succeeding  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall,  the  President  has  made 
a  ten-strike.  Dean  Griswold  Is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished legal  scholar  and  school  admin- 
istrator, he  Is  also  a  lawyer  of  proven  bril- 
liance who  began  his  legal  career  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  office  to  which  he  Is  now  being 
recalled. 

President  Johnson  has  stepped  outside  pol- 
itics In  making  this  appointment  (the  dean 
Is  a  lifelong  Republican)  and  by  so  doing 
has  served  both  his  administration  and  the 
public  well.  By  the  sjime  token  the  dean,  by 
plunging.  If  not  Into  politics.  Into  the  un- 
certainties of  government  office,  has  also 
earned  the  public's  special  thanks. 


{From  the  Boston  Globe,   Oct.  6,   1967] 
Lawyer  to  the  Government 

The  office  of  Solicitor  General  is  not  a 
particularly  conspicuous  one.  It  is  of  less 
than  Cabinet  rank,  and  it  Is  not  the  kind  of 
post  from  which  a  man  is  rocketed  to  fame 
and  fortune. 

Yet  It  Is  vitally  important  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  government.  The  Solicitor 
General  Is  the  chief  trial  lawyer  for  the  gov- 
ernment. He  supervises  the  preparation  of 
the  government's  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  often  argues  these  cases  In  per- 
son. At  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
he  may  appear  In  any  U.S.  court  or.  where 
the  government's  interest  Is  Involved.  In  any 
state  court. 


THE  V^'ELFARE  OF  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  during 
the  past  weekend  it  became  necessaiT 
for  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H. 
Nitze  to  issue  a  public  statement  concern- 
ing photographs  and  other  editorial  mat- 
ter soon  to  be  released  for  American  news 
consumption  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able through  North  Vietnam  channels. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  his 
statement  appear  following  my  remarks, 
because  I  believe  it  is  of  vital  importance 
for  the  widest  possible  number  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  made  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  material  is  be- 
ing released. 

I  am  one  of  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  been  ver>' 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  our 
American  servicemen,  most  of  them 
pilots,  who  are  being  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam. We  have  voiced  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  safety  of  these  Ameri- 
cans. 

Many  of  us  have  tried  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  through 
other  channels  to  reach  these  Americans 
on  behalf  of  their  families  and  in  the 
name  of  humanity  to  give  them  tliat 
brief  comfort  that  can  come  through 
contact  with  their  loved  ones.  These  ef- 
forts have  been  largely  unsuccessful  and 
there  has  been  no  significant  recognition 
given  by  the  North  Vietnamese  either  to 
the  International  Red  Cross  or  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Rather,  we  are  now  to  be  on  the  re- 
cei\ang  end  of  a  calculated  and  brazen 
propaganda  effort  designed  to  demon- 
strate that  a  nation  which  will  not  honor 
the  Red  Cross  nor  the  families  of  these 
prisoners  is  the  dispenser  of  humane 
treatment  and  has  a  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  U.S.  prisoners. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  prove  its  good  faith  or  its  recog- 
nition of  the  basic  guarantees  for  pris- 
oners afforded  by  virtually  everj*  coun- 
try in  the  world.  That  way  is  to  permit 
these  prisoners  to  send  and  receive  let- 
ters and  for  their  prisons  to  be  opened 
for  inspection  by  humanitarian  groups 
of  the  representatives  of  neutral  na- 
tions. Anything  less  should  be  branded 
for  what  it  is:  the  brazen  trafficking  in 
propaganda  for  the  purposes  of  conceal- 
ing the  true  nature  of  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONCERK  EltfRESSED   FOa   CaPTUBKD 

American  Sekvicemen 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H.  Nltze 
today   Issued   the   following   statement   con- 
cerning U.S    military  men  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  In  North  Vietnam: 

The  Hanoi  government  has  thus  far  re- 
fused to  abide  by  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  covering  prisoners  of  war.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Red  Cross 
continue  to  be  denied  access  to  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  North.  Vietnam.  Mail  privileges 
to  and  from  families  are  restricted  or  totally 
denied.  No  list  of  prlfloners  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  International  Red  Cross  as  re- 
quired by  the  Convention,  Attempts  by  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  and  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  to  secure  compliance 
with  requiremeats  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion have  been  i>erslstenily  rebuffed.  These 
attempts  will  continue. 

On  8  September  1967.  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  the  formation  of  a  top- 
level  Prisoner  of  War  Policy  Committee 
which  reports  to  me  on  all  matters  within 
the  oogniaance  of  the  Defense  Department 
concerning  our  military  personnel  reported 
as  being  missing  or  held  captive.  The  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee  is  Paul  C.  Warnke. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (International 
Security  Affairs)  In  the  course  of  his  Com- 
mittee's work,  It  has  examined  a  matter  of 
great  sensitivity.  This  concerns  the  treat- 
ment of  United  States  servicemen  who  are 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  calloua  refusal  by  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  Is  compounded  by  yet 
another  violation  of  International  law  and 
decency.  The  enemy's  propaganda  apparatus 
now  la  at  work  to  exploit  these  military  men. 
As  has  been  reported  in  recent  news  stories. 
the  communists  are  trafflcklng  in  prisoner 
of  war  propag.inda  films  and  photographs. 

The  Geneva  Convention,  to  which  North 
Vietnam  subscribes,  clearly  states  that  mili- 
tary men  who  are  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
must  not  be  put  on  exhibition.  Yet  this  Is 
exactly  what  the  Hanoi  government  has  been 
doing  with  its  ptarade  of  prisoners  through 
the  streets  of  Hanoi  and  its  other  filmed  pub- 
lic displays  of  our  captured  servicemen.  On  a 
carefully  selected  basis,  Hanoi's  leaders  have 
been  permitting  hand-picked  newsmen  to 
film  and  photograph  a  few  prisoners.  Then. 
in  collusion  with  such  other  communist 
governments  as  East  Germany,  Hanoi  has  ar- 
ranged for  propaganda  films  of  VS.  prisoners 
of  war  to  be  sold  throughout  the  world  for 
a  price. 

In  view  of  the  deep  Interest  we  all  have 
In  the  welfare  of  our  service  personnel  In 
enemy  hands,  I  can  readily  understand  the 
desire  of  American  news  organizations  to 
obtain  these  films  from  whatever  sources 
are  available.  But  It  Is  Important  that  the 
American  people  know  that  these  films  are 
communist  propaganda  and  that  this  prop- 
aganda is  being  sold  for  hard  cash. 

Even  as  propaganda  the  films  have  carried 
their  own  tell-tale  mark  of  fakery;  In- 
stances have  been  uncovered  in  which  the 
enemy  has  u.sed  the  deceitful  teclinlque  of 
dubbing  voices.  In  other  Instances  the  physi- 
cal appearance  or  behavior  of  the  captured 
men  belied  any  thought  that  their  appear- 
ances or  their  statements  were  voluntary. 

The  leaders  In  Hanoi  should  recognize 
their  responslblUties  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention; they  should  provide  the  Interna- 
tional Bed  Cross  with  a  list  of  our  captured 
servicemen;  they  should  permit  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Red  Cross  to  visit 
all  prisoners  of  war  compounds:  and  they 
should  open  up  their  malls  so  that  all  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  can  send  and  receive  letters. 


Contrary     to     Hano4's     propaganda     claims. 
American  prisoners  have  been  able  to  write 
or  receive  letters  in  only  a  handful  of  in- 
stances. 

While  the  Government  strives  to  assist 
these  families  in  every  way  possible  during 
this  trying  period,  nothing  short  of  knowing 
with  certainty  that  their  men  are  alive  and 
being  treated  decently  will  relieve  their  anxi- 
ety. Only  Hanoi  can  do  this.  The  United 
States  has  made  a  number  of  efforts  through 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  neutral  nations  to  get  Hanoi  to 
comply  with  the  Convention  and  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  treating  the  prisoners 
of  war  decently.  These  efforts,  so  far,  have 
been  unavEiillng. 

All  our  citizens,  particularly  those  brave 
wives  and  parents  and  children  who  wait 
for  the  return  of  their  loved  ones,  should  be 
aware  of  the  practices  of  Hanoi  in  merchan- 
diiong  at  a  price  propaganda  films  and  photo- 
graphs of  U.S.  military  men. 

The  enemy  is  seeking  to  exploit  these  pris- 
oners. The  Defense  Department  wants  the 
conununlst  propagandists  to  know  that  the 
American  public  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  are  aware  of  the  humiliating  treatment 
being  accorded  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
Hanoi. 

All  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  these  men  and  their  families  will,  of 
course,  look  with  interest  and  concern  at  any 
films  that  are  made  available.  We  shall  also 
look  at  these  films  and  photographs  with  the 
knowledge  of  exactly  what  they  are — callous 
communist  propaganda. 


POSSIBLE  SHORTAGE  OF  HOUSING 
FUNDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  interest  rates  on  home  mort- 
gages arc  easing  up.  Whereas  the  aver- 
age rate  for  home  mortgages  had  de- 
clined to  6.44  percent  In  May  and  June, 
since  that  time  it  has  edged  up  to  6.49 
percent.  Mortgage  bankers  and  others 
in  the  housing  industi-y  fear  a  repetition 
of  the  near  monetary  crisis  in  1966  which 
had  such  a  disruptive  effect  upon  the 
housing  industry.  Recently,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  published  an  article  on 
the  outlook  for  mortgage  credit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Record.  I  believe  all  of  us  in 
Congress  must  be  alert  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  1966  experience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
HotrsiNG    Gloom:    Mortgage    Bankers    See 

Small  Upttten  at  Best  in   1968  Btjudinq 

Starts — Serious  Trouble  Seen  if  Tax  Bill 

Loses — Interest  Rates  Begin  Creeping  Up 

Again — F'unds  Diverted  Into  Bonds 
(By  Jim  Hyatt) 

Dallas. — At  best,  1968  won't  be  a  very  good 
year  for  home  builders  and  buyers. 

At  worst.  It  could  be  a  disaster. 

That's  the  lugubrious  consensus  of  dozens 
of  housing-finance  experts  Interviewed  here 
at  the  convention  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  A  majority  agree 
that: 

Despite  the  current  easy-money  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  supply  of 
money  for  home-mortgage  loans  Is  growing 
tighter,  with  little  prospect  that  cash-rich 
Insurance  companies  and  other  investors  will 
be  lured  back  into  financing  new  homes 
soon. 

Interest  rates  on  home  mortgage*  are  firm 
at  near-record  levels  and  are  likely  to  edge 
higher  In  the  next  tliree  to  six  montlis. 

Consequently,  little  If  any  further  increase 
in  housing  starts  above  current  levels  can  be 


expected  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Most 
forecasts  call  for  about  1,400,000  starts  next 
year.  That  would  be  up  from  the  1,250,000 
expected  this  year  but  considerably  below 
the  1,500,000  to  1.600,000  yearly  level  achieved 
betw'een  1962  and  1965 — to  say  nothing  of 
the  nearly  2.000,000  starts  In  record  year  o! 
1950.  It  also  would  mean  little  or  no  advance 
beyond  the  annual  rate  of  1,381,000  starts 
achieved  at  last  count  in  August — high- 
water  mark  so  far  in  a  recovery  from  the 
postwar  low  hit  in  October  1966,  when  last 
year's  drastic  credit  squeeze  had  Its  worst 
effect  on  building  and  the  annual  rate  of 
starts  slid  to  845,000. 

if  surcharge  loses 

These  forec.^sts  assume  Congress  will  enact 
the  lO'"'  income-tax  surcharge  President 
Johnson  has  requested  to  counter  Inflation. 
But  chances  have  increased  greatly  In  re- 
cent days  that  an  election-conscious  Con- 
gress will  kill  the  surcharge.  If  it  does,  mort. 
gage  men  fear.  Government  borrowing  to 
finance  a  record  Federal  deficit  will  push 
up  all  Interest  rates  sharply,  including  those 
on  mortgage  loans,  and  sop  up  investment 
funds  that  otherwise  might  go  into  housing. 
Also,  the  Federal  Reserve  might  well  feel 
Impelled  to  tighten  credit  drastically  again, 
as  it  did  in  1966. 

For  home-building,  the  result  could  be  a 
"debacle,"  says  Raymond  H.  Lapln,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
soclatlon,  a  Government  agency  that  buys 
mortgages  from  Investors.  "If  we  don't  get 
the  tax  Increase,  pretty  soon  we'll  be  look- 
ing on  1967  as  the  good  old  days." 

Though  Mr.  Lapin,  as  a  Johnson  Admin- 
istration official,  might  not  be  unbiased,  his 
prediction  is  echoed — though  somewhat  less 
forcefully — by  private  mortgage  men. 
"Home-buUding  could  be  worse  than  1966 
(when  housing  starts  totaled  about  1.2  mil- 
lion) if  the  surtax  isn't  passed,"  says  Albert 
Rohnstedt,  chairman  of  a  mortgage  banki.ng 
subsidiary  of  Lomas  &  Nettleton  Financial 
Corp.,  Dallas.  R.  A.  Grlswold,  president  of 
City-Wide  Mortgage  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
agrees  that  If  the  tax  bill  falls  "housing 
starts  will  dry  up  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
tightens  up  on  credit." 

TIGHT    MONET  anyway? 

There  also  Is  a  still  more  gloomy  minority 
opinion  expressed  by  E.  A.  Johnson,  vice  pres- 
ident and  treasurer  of  Minnesota  Mxitual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  "I'm  satisfied  weYe  In  for 
tight  money  in  the  next  six  months"  whether 
or  not  the  tax  surcharge  passes,  he  says.  Con- 
sequently, he  expects  1968  housing  starts  at 
best  to  equal  the  1.2  million  of  1966. 

Even  now.  the  flow  of  money  Into  hous- 
ing Is  not  as  abundant  as  the  flow  of  savings 
Into  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  life  insurance  companies  Indicates  It 
should  be.  It's  such  savings  that  normally 
are  channeled  Into  mortgage  loans.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  net  increase  In  such  savings  this 
year  will  total  a  record  $50  billion,  double  the 
1966  total  and  $9  billion  above  the  previous 
record  set  in  1965. 

The  trouble,  from  the  viewpoint  of  home 
buyers  and  builders,  is  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  these  savings  are  being 
diverted  from  mortgages  to  the  bond  market, 
where  heavy  corporate  and  Goverrmaent  bor- 
rowings have  driven  Interest  yields  above 
those  on  home-mortgage  loans.  "We're  get- 
ting up  to  T'.'c .  sometimes  over."  on  bond  In- 
vestments, says  John  S.  Pillsbury  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  Northwestern  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Minneapolis. 

"NONE  WOULD  BE  FINE" 

"The  supply  of  money  is  great,  but  we're 
directing  it  Into  bonds  like  everyone  else  is." 
SB7S  Arthur  Helgl,  assistant  vice  president 
Of  Mldwc-st  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis.  A  Southwestern  mortgage 
broker  adds  that,  with  bend  yields  so  high, 
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"most  any  Investor  will  tell  you  that  if  he 
didn't  have  any  home  loans  at  all,  he'd  be 
satisfied." 

The  rise  In  bond  yields  is  beginning  to  pull 
up  mortgage  interest  rates  again,  too.  The 
average  interest  rate  on  new-home  mort- 
gages including  fees,  dropped  from  a  record 
6  69  '  l:ist  December  to  6.44;,  in  May  and 
June  but  It  has  since  inched  up  again,  to 
6  47  '  in  August.  Tlie  average  interest  rate 
en  exlsting-home  mortgages  hit  6.49%  In 
August,  up  from  6.41'^;  in  June,  though  be- 
low the  6.68' o  of  last  December. 

Mortgage  bankers  are  Just  about  unani- 
mous in  the  view  that  rates  will  continue  to 
creep  higher  in  coming  months,  whatever 
happens  to  the  tax-surcharge  bill. 

"Our  market  (for  home  loans)  In  Wichita 
has  been  about  e^i'".,  but  we  look  for  it  to 
go  to  7' 2'  "  within  90  days,  says  an  official 
of  Fourth  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Wich- 
ita. In  the  Dallas  area,  Glenn  W.  Justice, 
president  of  Glenn  Justice  Mortgage  Co.. 
foresees  Interest  rates  of  "e^i  to  7''<, "  by  next 
March,  up  roughly  U  percentage  point  from 
now.  Another  mortgage  banker  forecasts  a 
one-quarter  to  one-half  point  rise  across  the 
nation  by  next  spring. 

A  few  mortgage  bankers  see  signs  that 
rising  yields  are  beginning  to  attract  more 
money  "into  mortgage  loans.  "California  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  aggressively 
seeking  mortgages  now  for  the  first  time  In  18 
months,"  says  Jess  Hay,  president  of  Lomas  & 
Nettleton  of  Dallas.  He  adds  that  "within 
the  past  few  weeks"  his  company  has  ob- 
tained loan  commitments  from  Eastern  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  too. 

Even  the  optimists,  however,  don't  seem 
to  expect  the  supply  of  mortgage  money  un- 
der the  best  conditions  to  become  ample 
enough  to  spark  a  really  big  Increase  In 
homebullding.  Despite  the  "astoundingly 
large"  Increase  In  net  savings  this  year,  "It  Is 
expected  that  there  will  be  no  significant 
loosening  In  (housing)  credit  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  and  very  likely  through  the 
rest  of  the  year,"  comment  Michael  Suml- 
chrast  and  Norman  Farquhar,  economists 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
Consequently,  they  say,  "housing  starts  in 
1968  will  fall  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  In 
previous  times  of  recovery  after  a  tight- 
money  period." 

The  NAHB  projects  a  gain  of  about  10% 
over  this  year,  to  about  1,380,000  units  in 
1968.  This"  Is  slightly  imder  the  forecast  of 
1.430,000  units  that  resulted  from  a  recent 
survey  of  more  than  300  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Business  Economists. 
Some  mortgage  men  see  obstacles  beyond 
tight  money  in  the  way  of  even  a  10%  gain 
in  1968  housing  starts.  Mr.  Helgl  of  Mid- 
western Federal  S&L  expects  next  year's 
starts  to  drop  below  or  at  best  equal  this 
year's  total  partly  because  house  prices  are 
rising  faster  than  wages  and  salaries  of 
buyers. 

"The  cost  of  sheetrock  (for  Insulation) 
went  up  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  effect  Is 
1100  per  house,"  he  says.  "We  also  have  a  new 
3%  sales  tax  in  Minnesota  that  increases 
home  prices."  Because  of  these  higher  prices, 
he  says,  "people  who  barely  qualified  for  a 
loan  on  a  certain  house  last  spring  can't 
qualify  now." 

Though  most  mortgage  bankers  think  de- 
feat of  President  Johnson's  tax  bill  would 
be  disastrous  for  housing,  they  don't  believe 
passage  of  the  bill  would  be  any  great  boon. 
While  the  surcharge  might  curb  Infiation 
enough  to  avert  a  new  siege  of  tight  credit, 
"it's  not  going  to  create  any  more  money," 
says  an  official  of  Gulf  Coast  Investment  Co.. 
Houston.  A  minority  of  mort.gage  men  even 
fear  that  the  tax  Increase,  by  reducing  the 
after-tax  Income  of  would-be  home  buyers, 
will  deter  some  people  from  purchasing 
homes — though  they  concede  failure  to  In- 
crease taxes  would  have  an  even  worse  effect 
on  the  overall   home-building  Industry. 


WASTE    MANAGEMENT:     A    FIRST- 
ORDER  PROBLEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Harold  A. 
McKenzie,  a  schoolteacher  of  Appleton, 
Wis.,  called  to  my  attention  an  excellent 
article  entitled,  "Where  Will  We  Put  All 
That  Garbage?"  published  in  Fortune 
Magazine  for  October  1967. 

The  article,  written  by  Tom  Alexan- 
der, presents  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  waste  management.  It  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  efforts  being  made  in 
this  field  and  suggests  other  approaches. 

Calling  for  "new  patterns  of  coopera- 
tion among  Federal,  State,  munici- 
pal, and  county  agencies,"  Mr.  Alexander 
states: 

The  present  approaches  to  waste  handling 
are  inadequate,  expensive  and  wasteful  of 
natural  resources. 

He  suggests  a  "regional  approach"  as 
the  prerequisite  to  solving  "the  waste 
management  dilemma." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  disposal  of  the  trash  of  our 
affluent  society  is  one  of  the  most  unap- 
pealing yet  pressing  problems  we  face.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where   Will   We   Put   All   That    Garbage? 
(By  Tom  Alexander) 

Just  about  any  schoolboy  can  figure  out 
that  roughly  as  much  material  must  be 
taken  out  of  a  community  as  is  brought  in 
if  something  altogether  desperate  isn't  to 
happen  eventually.  But  whereas  goods  are 
brought  into  communities  via  elaborate  net- 
works of  transportation,  organization,  and 
management,  the  equally  voluminous  wastes 
are  taken  out  and  disposed  of  almost  in 
after-thought.  Up  till  now,  Mother  Nature 
has  pretty  well  covered  for  these  casual  atti- 
tudes toward  waste  handling.  The  natural 
sinks  of  water,  air,  and  land  and  nature's 
destructive  processes  have  usually  made  it 
possible  for  urban,  rural,  and  industrial  man 
to  manage,  with  a  modicum  of  effort,  to 
place  his  wastes  far  enough  out  of  sight  and 
smell  to  keep  them  out  of  mind.  But  urban 
man  is  finding  out  that  this  approach  Isn't 
good  enough  any  more.  Despite  spending 
some  $3  billion  annually  on  municipal  ref- 
use disposal,  most  U.S.  cities  have  fallen 
behind,  and  most  face  genuine  solid-waste 
crises  within  two  to  fifteen  years.  Such  cities 
as  San  Francisco,  Washington,  DC,  Chicago, 
and  New  York  are  at  the  crisis  point  already. 
Curiously,  the  agricultural  community,  too. 
finds  Itself  with  its  manures  and  other 
wastes  piling  up  faster  than  farmers  can  get 
rid  of  them. 

Both  the  city's  and  the  farm's  problems 
come  about  for  related  reasons — shortage  of 
disposal  sites  changes  of  process  and  mate- 
rials plus  the  newly  awakened  concern  over 
the  health  hazards  of  some  of  the  traditional 
modes  of  waste  disposal.  And  behind  all  of 
these  is  the  relentless  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation. An  analogy  could  be  made  with  liv- 
ing organisms:  simple  one-celled  animals 
need  only  primitive  processes  for  handling 
wastes  such  as  exudation  through  their  cell 
walls.  But  all  large  organisms  have  complex 
organs  for  excretion,  often  more  elaborate 
than  the  organs  for  nourishment. 

In  belated  recognition  of  the  waste  prob- 
lem, considerable  effort  is  now  going  Into 
improving  our  technology  of  waste  handling. 
The  main  spur  was  the  federal  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965,  which  exists  only  be- 


cause of  the  recent  alarm  over  air  pollution. 
Solid-waste  disposal  was  recognized  as  a 
prime  source  of  air  pollutants,  and  to  make 
federal  funds  available,  a  solid-waste  act  was 
passed  as  Title  2  of  the  1965  alr-pollutlon 
bill.  The  bait  of  federal  funds  attracted 
scientists  into  the  notoriously  uninspiring 
field  of  solid- waste  research.  What  they 
found  there  provoked  a  shudder  of  alarm 
and  a  massive  diversion  of  attention  to  solid- 
waste  technology. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  technology  alone 
is  not  the  answer,  and  perhaps  even  that  too 
many  brains  are  now  engaged  in  redundant 
Investigations  of  the  few  conceivable  engi- 
neering approaches.  Before  much  long-term 
progress  can  be  made  in  meeting  the  sohd- 
wume  crisis,  new  patterns  of  cooperation  will 
have  to  emerge  among  federal.  stat«,  munici- 
pal, and  county  agencies.  New  systems  of 
Incentives  may  have  to  be  legislated  to  en- 
courage an  economics  of  disposal  to  comple- 
ment the  orthodox  economics  of  production, 
supply,  and  demand.  New  kinds  of  authorities 
or  corporations  may  have  to  come  into  being 
to  plan,  capitalize,  and  manage  new  kinds 
of  disposal  systems — systems  more  versatile 
and  flexible  than  a  missile  warning  network 
or  a  telephone  company,  and  Just  as  Impor- 
tant. 

"pollute  thy  neighbor" 

The  social  metabolism  of  the  urban  U.S. 
currently  appears  to  generate  some  six  to 
eight  pounds  per  person  per  day  of  waste 
products — garbage,  paper,  grass  clippings, 
old  autos.  dead  cats,  demolition  materials — 
or  about  double  the  weight  of  forty  years 
ago.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  expects 
this  to  double  again  in  about  twenty  years. 
Most  of  the  Increase  Is  attributable  to  the 
tremendous  growth  in  use  of  paper  products 
and  packaging  of  various  kinds.  Nearly  all 
foods  and  goods  the  housewife  buys  come  in 
some  kind  of  preprocessed  packaged  form. 
Furthermore,  the  volume  of  household  waste 
is  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
weight.  This  reflects  not  only  the  shift  to- 
ward paper  but  also  the  trend  toward  thinner 
grades  of  paper  that,  pound  for  pound,  take 
up  far  more  space  when  crumpled  as  refuse. 

In  the  majoritv  of  U.S.  cities  and  towns, 
the  preferred  solid-waste  handling  tech- 
niques entail  gathering  the  trash  noisily  and 
expensively  into  trucks,  carrying  It  outside 
the  city  limits,  and  dumping  it  upon  a  neigh- 
boring political  Jurisdiction  Sometimes  when 
a  dump  becomes  too  large  or  too  much  of  a 
nuisance,  fires  are  started  so  as  to  pernilt 
obUgLng  winds  to  carry  off  the  dry  and  bum- 
able  fractions  of  paper,  autos.  and  cats  in 
the  form  of  an  oily,  rich-smelling  smoke. 

But  as  surrounding  communities  have  be- 
come either  built  up  or  fed  up  with  this 
policy  of  "pollute  thy  neighbor,"  and  as  peo- 
ple have  begun  speaking  badly  of  black,  oily 
smoke,  most  cities  appear  about  to  run  out 
of  garbage  room.  In  Washington.  DC.  the 
citizenry  has  raised  a  barrage  of  organized 
protest 'over  the  city's  famous  evil-smoking 
Kenllworth  Dump,  located  only  five  miles 
from  the  White  House.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
refuse  from  the  nine  counties  surrounding 
lovelv  San  Francisco  Bay  is  dumped  along 
the  bay  shore.  Now  a  state  commission  has 
ruled  o'ut  the  use  of  additional  bay  shore  for 
dumping. 

The  most  sophisticated  techniques  In  com- 
mon usage  are  the  so-called  "sanitary"  land- 
fill and  municipal  incineration.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  sanitary  landfill  Is  to  cover  over 
each  day's  production  of  refuse  with  a  layer 
of  dirt  to  contain  the  odors  and  emerging 
fly  pupae  and  to  exclude  rats  and  moisture. 
Unfortunately,  landfllUng  takes  a  lot  of  dirt 
and  a  lot  of  space— an  acre  of  ground  pUed 
seven  feet  high  for  every  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple every  year.  New  York  annually  uses  up 
some  150  acres  on  the  southern  end  of  Staten 
Island  even  though  the  city  first  reduces  the 
volume  of  part  of  iw  wastes  through  In- 
cineration.  City  officials  estimate   that   New 
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York  will  use  up  Its  supply  of  landfill  space 
in  about  ten  years.  Meanwhile.  It  costs  nearly 
$30  a  ton  to  collect,  transport,  and  dispose 
of  New  York's  refuse — or  three  times  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  West  Virginia  coal,  mined 
and  delivered  In  New  York. 

Theoretically,  high-temperature  Incinera- 
tors should  be  able  to  reduce  the  total  vol- 
ume of  municipal  wastes  by  75  to  90  percent, 
thereby  cutting  the  demand  for  landfill.  But 
almost  none  cf  the  incinerators  currently  tn 
operation  in  the  U.S.  meet  the  standards 
for  air-pollution  emissions  that  most  experts 
recommend.  Some  have  been  shut  down  for 
this  reason.  New  Incinerators  have  been  de- 
signed u-lth  elaborate  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors and  gas  scrubbers  that  can  meet  these 
standards,  but  both  capital  and  operating 
cost  are  extremely  high— totaling  five  or  six 
times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  sanitary  land- 
fill. Furthermore,  such  inciJ'erat<:rs  are  usu- 
ally designed  for  more  or  less  specific  refuse 
components,  and  such  specifics  are  hard  to 
predict  over  the  next  decades.  Paper  dresses, 
for  example,  are  purposely  made  nonflam- 
mable, so  that  It  takes  higher- temperature 
Incinerators  to  make  them  burn. 

HOW    TO   rERTTLIZE    BHODE    BLAND 

Down  on  the  farm,  if  anything,  things  are 
in  some  ways  worse  than  in  the  city.  It  has 
recently  been  calculated,  for  instance,  that 
one  cow  produces  more  waste  material  than 
16.4  mld-twentleth-century  Americans — 
some  six  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  manure 
for  every  pound  of  weight  gained,  three 
pounds  for  every  pound  of  milk.  In  fact,  total 
agricultural  wastes  of  all  kinds,  including 
manures  and  food-processing  residues,  far 
outweigh  the  wastes  produced  by  humans 
and  their  nonagrlcultural  Industries.  Reports 
Professor  Samuel  Hart  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis,  "If  all  the  animal  ma- 
nure produced  by  the  nation's  livestock  each 
year  were  spread  evenly  oyer  the  state  of 
Bhode  Island,  forty-nine  other  states  would 
have  no  a^picultural  sanitation  problems  and 
it  would  be  several  Inches  deep  in  Rhode 
Island." 

Through  the  ages,  most  of  the  agricultural 
wastes  were  cycled  back  to  the  land  and 
helped  enrich  Its  yield,  but  the  economic 
urge  to  produce  near  the  big  markets  is 
changing  all  that.  Now  most  beef  cattle  and 
poultry  spend  all  or  much  of  their  lives  In 
the  confines  of  a  feedJot  cr  poultry  house, 
often  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  metropolis. 
Because  of  the  transportation  and  labor 
costs  of  using  manure,  farmers  now  prefer 
the  cheap,  concentrated,  and  easy-to-apply 
artificial  fertilizers.  The  upshot  Is  that  the 
far  reaches  of  a  number  of  big  cities  are 
marked  by  growing  pUes  of  manure,  with 
attendant  files  and  severe  drainage  prob- 
lems. For  Instance,  rain  runoff  from  feedlote 
has  polluted  nearly  all  the  rivers  and 
streams  In  Kansas.  A  ccunpllcatlng  effect  Is 
that  much  of  the  soluble  artlflclal  fertilizer 
Is  leached  from  the  fields  during  rains  and 
finds  Its  way  Into  watercourses  and  lakes. 
There  It  stimulates  the  growth  of  aquatic 
plants  that  die  eventually  and  In  decaying 
deplete  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water. 
This.  In  turn,  lessens  the  water's  ability  to 
degrade  sewage  and,  of  course,  the  rain  run- 
off from  manure  piles. 

In  both  city  and  country,  nature  Is  In- 
creasingly being  presented  with  a  battery 
of  wastes  that  she  simply  can't  degrade. 
Nonreturnable  glass  bottles,  aluminum  cans, 
and  Junked  autos  litter  the  landscape  and 
are  virtually  Indestructible  by  natural  proc- 
esses. Bacterial  cleanup  agents  are  unable  to 
break  down  many  synthetic  chemical  prod- 
ucu.  Including  plastics  and  detergents.  In- 
dustrial wastes  such  as  steel-plckilng  and 
metal-plattng  baths  are  often  discharged  to 
persist  with  sc&rcely  diminished  toxicity  for 
the  entire  length  of  a  river.  In  other  cases, 
toxic  chemicaJa  are  Impounded  on  land  but 
percolate  downward  to  pollute  permanently 


groundwater  sources.  One  alternative  Is  to 
dry  and  burn  some  of  the  substances,  but 
then  they  usually  produce  Intolerable  smogs, 
odors,  or  health  hazards. 

Several  moves  are  afoot  In  federal  and 
state  agencies  to  ban  or  tax  nonreturnable 
bottles  and  such  nondegradable  packaging 
materials  as  aluminum  and  plastics.  (Six- 
teen states  have  Introduced  legislation 
against  nonreturnable  bottles.)  Tt^e  con- 
tainer and  packaging  Industries  are  trj'lng  to 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  constructive 
measure  to  head  off  legislation.  Two  months 
ago.  at  the  instigation  of  Chairman  William 
P.  May  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  the  trade 
associations  from  the  container,  paper,  steel, 
aluminum,  glass,  and  plastics  Industries 
formed  a  Materials  Disposal  Research  Coun- 
cil to  do  something  about  the  growing  waste 
contribution  from  the  packaging  revolution. 
Whether  this  will  turn  Into  anything  more 
than  a  public-relations  gesture  is  still  un- 
clear, but  May  Is  suggesting  that  the  coun- 
cil pursue  a  three-pronged  approach:  fur- 
ther attempts  at  antllltter  education,  stud- 
ies of  systems  for  collecting  and  reducing 
the  volume  of  wastes,  and  research  Into  con- 
tainer and  packaging  materials  that  either 
are  not  so  durable  or  can  be  more  easily 
processed  for  reuse.  On  and  off  for  several 
years  now  various  companies,  notably  the 
Adolph  Coors  brewery.  National  Brewing, 
Continental  Oil,  and  Reynolds  Metals,  have 
experimented  with  paying  the  public  to  re- 
turn empty  aluminum  cans,  even  though  the 
salvage  was  uneconomical.  Some  of  the  tests 
have  rim  Into  opposition  from  the  retail  out- 
lets that  were  given  the  responsibility  for 
collecting  and  sorting  the  salvaged  Items. 

Many  long-range  thinkers  cling  to  the  view 
that  somehow  we  must  find  ways  of  recycling 
waste  materials  back  into  useful  form.  Un- 
fortunately the  current  economic  trends 
seem  to  be  against  such  a  practice.  Rising 
labor  costs  and  the  use  of  synthetic  materials 
have  virtually  brought  an  end  to  most  of  the 
old  picking  and  sorting  of  rags  from  munic- 
ipal refuse.  Large  office  buildings  tised  to 
be  paid  for  their  wastepaper,  which  was  then 
repulped  and  remade  into  paper.  Today  it  can 
cost  $37  a  ton  in  New  York  to  get  it  carried 
away.  New  Industrial  processes  such  as  the 
oxygen  steel -smelting  process  use  less  scrap 
iron,  and  as  a  consequence  the  derelict  auto- 
mobile Is  often  not  worth  picking  up  and 
hauling  to  a  processing  yard. 

Attempting  to  circumvent  such  economics. 
Dr.  Athelstan  SpUhaus,  chairman  of  a  recent 
blue-ribbon  waste-management  committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science-National 
Research  Council,  argues  that  potentially 
valuable  wastes  should  be  "banked"  so  they 
may  easily  be  recovered  at  some  later  date 
when  economics  or  technology  has  changed. 
Spllhaus  points  to  the  huge  quantities  of 
tailings  from  the  gold  mines  in  his  native 
South  Africa.  As  technology  has  developed, 
some  of  these  tailing  piles  have  been  profit- 
ably reworked  as  many  as  three  separate 
times,  not  only  for  gold  but  for  uranium. 
Spllhaus  suggests  that  all  the  Junked  autos. 
for  Instance,  ought  to  be  piled  Into  land- 
scaped dirt-covered  hills,  hills  that  m;.ght  be 
mined  when  some  future  shortage  oi  high- 
yield  ores  made  scrap  Iron  more  valuable. 

The  goal  of  many  of  the  ninety-two  re- 
search and  pilot  demonstration  projects 
funded  under  the  federal  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  Is  to  find  ways  to  salvage  some  kind 
of  benefit  from  wastes.  Notable  among  these 
is  a  project  at  Virginia  Beach.  Virginia,  to  use 
the  sanitary -landfill  technique  to  create  a 
sixty-foot-high  hlU  of  municipal  refuse. 
When  finished,  the  hUl  will  become  a  com- 
bination amphitheatre,  soapbox-derby  ramp, 
and  landscaped  park.  University  of  Maryland 
scientists  have  a  federal  grant  to  develop 
foods  and  food  additives  for  humans  and 
animals  from  the  wastes  produced  by  the 
food-processing  industries.  They  suggest,  for 
example,  that  the  U.S.'s  annual  ten  mJUlon 


tons  of  tomato  wastes^vines.  leaves.  ani 
green  and  overripe  tomatoes — could  provide 
protein  concentrates  for  undernourished 
parts  of  the  world.  Other  federally  suppor'eci 
research  efforts  are  aimed  at  extracting  waste 
heat  from  incinerators  or  methane  gas  ,ind 
useful  chemicals  from  waste  materl.ils  Eu- 
ropeans.  In  particular,  huve  long  put  in- 
cinerator heat  to  work.  West  Berlin's  hupe 
new  municipal  incinerating  complex  provides 
steam  for  both  electricity  and  central  heat- 
ing, while  the  residual  clinkers  are  used  as 
ers.itz  gravel.  In  the  U.S..  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead. Long  Island,  operates  an  imaginative 
refuse  incitierator  that  drives  botli  a  2.500- 
kilowatt  electric  power  plant  and  a  420,000- 
galion-a-day  water-desalting  pl.^nt. 

THE   FARMERS'   SENSE  OF  HUMUS 

By  conventional  reckoning,  the  value  added 
to  waste  through  whatever  processing  is  em- 
ployed will  usually  be  less  than  the  cost  o! 
the  processlne.  Take  for  example  the  efforts 
by  a  host  of  companies  to  turn  municipal  ref- 
use into  an  organic  compost  that  could  be 
sold  to  farmers.  Garbage  and  the  paper  com- 
p>onents  of  refuse  can  be  put  through  an  ac- 
celerated bacterial  process  that  In  a  few  days 
or  weeks  turns  them  into  a  dark  t  Town,  odor- 
less, soli-like  material  that  Is  valuable  as  a 
soil  conditioner.  Such  compost  has  long  been 
used  In  Europe.  But  of  the  thirteen  com- 
post plants  that  have  been  set  up  in  the  US 
by  private  firms  or  cities,  nine  have  already 
closed  down  because  of  a  lack  of  market,  Ir. 
most  cases,  transportation  costs  have  forced 
the  price  of  the  compost  up  to  the  point 
where  It  could  not  compete  with  artificial 
fertilizers,  especially  since  It  needed  a  ferti- 
lizer supplement  anyway. 

Soil  scientists  agree  that  heavily  farmed 
land  should  have  some  sort  of  organic  humus 
added  periodically.  In  the  land-rich  U.S.  this 
is  usually  supplied  by  letting  land  He  fallow 
for  a  year  and  then  plowing  In  a  cover  crop 
But  as  the  world's  population  grows,  fallow 
land  will  become  more  and  more  of  a  luxury 
Now  It  is  being  suggested  that  the  city  shoiUd 
pay  the  cost  of  making  the  compost  and  per- 
haps even  of  plowing  It  into  the  farmers' 
land  and  be  thankful  that  It  has  a  place  to 
put  Its  refuse.  Chicago  already  helps  defray 
the  high  cost  of  disposing  of  the  semi-solid, 
nutrient-rich  "sludge"  residue  from  Its  se7!- 
age  treatment  plants  by  drying  and  barging 
It  to  Florida  and  selling  it  for  use  on  citrus 
groves.  Now  Chicago  Is  investigating  piping 
the  sludge  some  ninety  miles  for  use  on 
farmed-out  lands  In  Kankakee  County,  Illi- 
nois. If  this  sludge  could  be  mixed  with 
refuse  compost.  It  would  make  the  compost 
considerably  more  valuable  as  a  soil  condi- 
tioner and  nutrient. 

Much  of  our  helplessness  In  this  area  arises 
because  most  governmental  units  cannot 
cope  with  the  problems.  Political  leaders 
don't  find  much  glamour  In  solid  waste. 
"You  dont  see  a  governor  putting  his  gold 
plaque  on  a  landfill."  comments  Dr.  P.  H 
McGauhey.  director  of  the  University  of 
California's  Sanitary  Enelneering  Research 
Laboratory  at  Richmond.  In  matters  of  waste 
handling,  city  does  not  speak  to  city,  nor 
city  to  county.  For  Instance.  Leonard  S.  Weg- 
man,  an  engineering  consulting  firm  for  solid 
wastes,  recently  worked  out  a  cooperative 
disposal  system  for  the  three  Connecticut 
towns  of  East  Hartford.  Glastonbury,  and 
Manchester.  The  Wegman  plan  proposed 
modernizing  East  Hartford's  alr-polluting. 
Inadequate  Incinerator  for  use  by  all  three 
towns  with  the  cost  to  be  shared  by  all  But 
East  Hartford  dtlzens  objected  to  the  idea 
of  handling  the  other  towns'  refuse  and 
defeated  the  plan. 

Individual  towns  often  spend  large  sums 
on  their  own  land -filling  equipment,  and  it 
stands  idle  most  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  the 
town  can't  afford  to  clean  up  the  sewage 
discharge  or  the  atr  pjollutlon  that  Is  the 
bane  of  the  neighboring  town  downstreeim  or 
downwind.  Alr-poUutlon  controllers  end  up 
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cleaning  up  the  air  and  discharging  the 
wastes  to  rivers,  while  water-pollution  con- 
trollers put  theirs  on  land.  The  solid-waste 
controller  pollutes  all  three. 

THE    COST    OF    C^TRING    AN    EYESORE 

Our  accustomed  totting  up  of  benefits  ver- 
sus costs  is  difficult  to  apply  in  the  Instance  of 
pollution.  It  Is  hard  even  to  list  all  the  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  air,  water,  and  land  pol- 
lution to  society— the  shirts  that  must  be 
changed  twice  a  day.  the  funnellng  of  vital 
soil  nutrients  and  trace  elements  to  the  city 
and  thence  to  irretrievability.  the  commuter's 
long,  expensive  haul  to  a  cleaner  suburb,  the 
rat  and  fly  eradication  efforts,  the  foot  cut 
on  the  beer-can  tab.  And  how  could  anyone 
even  attempt  to  put  a  price  on  an  eyesore? 
But  even  If  such  calculations  could  be  made, 
it  is  even  more  difficult  to  devise  economic 
incentives  for  recognizing  the  long-run  needs 
of  large  regions.  How  do  you  persuade  city 
dwellers  to  dispose  of  their  wastes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lessen  the  long-term  drain  on  agri- 
cultural or  industrial  resources? 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  some  of  the 
compartmentallzation   Is  vanishing.   At  sev- 
eral places,  such  as  Northwestern  University 
and   the   universities   of   Florida,   West   Vir- 
ginia, and  Cincinnati,  the  air,  water,  and  land 
pollution  experts  are  drawing  together  into 
•environmental   engineering"   groups,   where 
•waste  management '  is  the  birword  and  "sys- 
tems engineering"  the  approach.  And  in  those 
areas   of   the   country  where   even   minimal 
efforts  have  been  made   toward  cooperation 
among    political    jurisdictions,     the    results 
have  often  been  impressive.  One  of  the  best 
refuse-disposal  systems  in  the  country  serves 
seventy   separate   municipalities   within   Los 
Angeles  County,  Including  part  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  Itself.  There  collection  and  dis- 
posal costs— even  with  high  land  prices  and 
long   hauls — are   among    the   lowest   In    the 
country.  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  they  aver- 
age S12   a   ton.  The  municipalities  achieve 
this    mostly    through    sharing    landflll    sites 
and  through  economies  of  scale.  Some  nat- 
ural advantages,  plus  imaginative  area-wide 
planning  and  careful  salesmanship,  appear 
to  be  the  main  reasons  why  the  county  is 
already  fairly  well  assured  on  its  waste-dis- 
posal   needs "  through    the    year   2005.    And. 
through  their  pooling  of  resources,  the  Los 
Angeles     County     Sanitation     Districts     can 
afford  a  staff  of  engineers  researching  vari- 
ous advanced  schemes  for  waste  transporta- 
tion and  disposal  for  the  periods  after  that. 
Oddly,    the    spirit    of    cooperation   in   Los 
Angeles  County  stems  from  the  Joint  need 
to  provide   a  system   of   drains   to   carry   off 
torrential    rainfalls.    Formed    in    the    early 
1900's.  this  Drainage  District  system  later  In- 
spired a  unique  Sanitation  District  system 
that  built  a  huge  network  of  sewerage  lines 
and  treatment  plant.s  to  serve  a  large  section 
of  the  county.  Finally,  after  World  War  II, 
the  countv  woke  up  to  its  now  famous  smog 
problem.    In    1937    the    county    banned   the 
thousands  of  Individual  back-yard  incinera- 
tors and  closed  down  the  large  municipal  and 
industrial  Incinerators  as  well.  It  was  left  to 
the  Sanitation  Districts  to  find  something  to 
do  with  the  4.500  extra  tons  of  refuse  that 
would  be  piling  up  each  day. 

The  districts'  first  move  was  to  attempt  to 
buy  a  huge  abandoned  quarry  in  Palos  Ver- 
des,  ideally  suited  as  a  site  for  a  sanitary 
landfill.  Residents  in  that  prosperous  neigh- 
borhood fought  the  proposed  purchase,  being 
all  too  familiar  with  the  smokes,  odors,  pests, 
and  general  unsightliness  that  characterized 
the  privately  operated  refuse  dumps  then 
prevalent  throughout  the  area.  The  Sanita- 
tion Districts  nevertheless  persisted,  promis- 
ing that  not  only  would  they  cover  each 
days  production  of  refuse  In  a  nuisance-free 
way,  but  also  that  In  the  end  the  gaping 
quarry  would  become  a  landscaped  com- 
munity asset  for  Palos  'Verdes.  Sure  enough, 
five  years   later   a  section  of   the  scar  had 


been  quietly  and  painlessly  converted  into  a 
public  arboretum.  With  this  and  other  simi- 
lar triumphs  skillfully  publicized,  the  typical 
Los  Angeles  homebuyer's  objections  to  hav- 
ing a  "garbage  dump"  nearby  were  so  well 
allaved  that  real-estate  agents  have  little 
trotible  selling  $100,000  homes  overlooking  a 
working  landflll  with  the  bulldozers  nudging 
up  alongside  the  terrace.  Often  the  houses 
overlooking  the  fill  command  the  highest 
prices  because  of  the  promise  of  a  park. 

Envious  officials  from  other  cities  point 
out  that  Los  Angeles  is  exceptional  In  hav- 
ing natural  canyons  where  refuse  can  be 
piled  up  to  600  feet  deep.  The  districts'  chief 
engineer,  John  Parkhurst,  counters  that 
ample  landfill  area  can  usually  be  found 
within  easy-haul  distance  of  most  munici- 
palities If  (1)  tbey  can  only  overcome  their 
mutual  distrust  long  enough  to  cooperate, 
and  (2)  they  can  allay  the  legitimate  doubts 
In  the  minds  of  nearby  landholders  that  they 
will  operate  a  nuisance-free  landfill.  Frank 
Bowerman,  formerly  Los  Angeles  County 
Sanitation  Districts  engineer,  who  did  much 
of  the  planning  for  the  landfills,  has  offered 
the  New  York  area  a  free  suggestion  as  to 
how  It  might  solve  its  refuse  problems. 
Bowerman.  who  Is  now  working  on  Aerojet- 
General's  waste-management  research,  rec- 
ommends that  the  trash  be  barged  out  Into 
lower  New  York  Harbor  and  used  to  construct 
an  artificial  Island  for  New  York's  much- 
needed  new  Jetport.  He  estimates  that 
enough  material  would  be  available  to  build 
at  least  one  12,000-foot  runway  per  year. 

THE   SYSTEMS  APPROACH    TO   GARBAGE 

Whatever  the  disposal  method,  the  pre- 
requisite to  solving  the  waste-management 
dilemma  is  certainly  some  sort  of  regional 
approach.  The  regions  might  be  small  or  very 
large — several  villages  or  several  states — but 
In  each  case  they  should  be  formed  as  geo- 
economic  entities,  rather  than  along  political 
boundary  Unes.  Moving  In  this  direction, 
Sweden  recently  established  a  new  central 
agency  called  Statens  Naturv^rdsverk — or 
"Nature  Management  Board '—that  will 
attempt  eventually  to  coordinate  the  han- 
dling of  all  waste  products  for  the  entire 
country. 

Beginning  in  1964.  the  state  of  California 
hired  Aerojet-General  to  make  a  systematic 
series  of  studies  of  waste  management  on  a 
statewide  basis.  Though  Aerojet  got  off  to  a 
less  than  impressive  start  In  its  first  reports, 
the  company  has  by  now  developed  some 
convincing  adaptations  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry's techniques  of  systems  analysis  and 
cost-beneflt  studies  for  the  over-all  waste 
management  of  large  regions.  In  one  study 
Aerojet  Is  attempting  to  assess  tlie  relative 
seriousness  of  all  the  'bad  effects "  from 
wastes  in  Fresno  County,  California — rats 
from  garbage  dumps,  odors  from  manure 
piles,  air  pollution  from  burning  agricultural 
wastes,  and  so  on.  Once  fne  sources  and  rela- 
tive dlsagreeableness  of  all  possible  pollu- 
tants are  established.  Aerojet  will  be  In  a 
position  to  compute  how  the  county  can 
spend  a  limited  amount  of  money  to  the 
greatest  advanUge.  Such  cost-benefit  studies 
can  also  prevent  uneconomic  overkill;  Pro- 
fessor H.  B.  Gotaas,  Dean  of  Northwestern 
University's  Technological  Institute  as  well 
as  head  of  the  institute's  Environmental  En- 
gineering Group,  believes  that  many  areas 
are  proposing  to  make  rivers  and  streams 
cleaner  than  is  economically  justified.  The 
money  might  better  be  spent  on  solid-waste 
or  alr-poUutlon  technology,  says  GoUas. 

WAYS   TO    BEAT    THE    FREIGHT    RATE 

The  major  cost  in  any  solid-waste  dis- 
posal scheme,  whether  conducted  on  a  re- 
gional basis  or  not,  will  be  collection  and 
transportation.  As  things  stand  now.  from  75 
to  90  percent  of  municipal  refuse  expendi- 
tures are  absorbed  by  the  armies  of  men  and 
fleets   of  trucks   that   make  the   collections 


from  Individual  households.  The  members  of 
New  York  City's  14.000-mBn  sanitation  de- 
partment make  an  average  of  $3  an  hour, 
while  the  1.800  garbage  trucks  contribute 
substantially  to  the  noise,  traffic  congestion, 
and  general  nuisance  of  the  city.  New  York's 
annual  expenditure  of  nearly  8130  mllllo:i 
might  better  go  for  building  some  sort  cf 
automated,  nuisance-free  collection  system. 
If  long-haul  transportation  costs  could  be 
reduced,  cities  might  find  ample  place  for 
their  residue  In  abandoned  quarries,  strip 
mines,  swamps,  or  mountain  canyons. 

New    York    City    and    Philadelphia    have 
studies  under  way  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral  and   Reading   railways,   respectively,   to 
see  whether  long-haul  railroad  transporta- 
tion of  wastes  to  the  abandoned  strip  mines 
of  Pennsvlvanla  or  West  Virginia  would  be 
feasible.  Spllhaus  has  suggested  that  since 
most  freight  cars  enter  a  city  full  and  leave 
empty,  it  might  be  possible  to  load  the  dead- 
heading cars  with  bales  of  refuse.  This  recalls 
the  laws  of  some  medieval  German  towns 
that  required  every  farm  wagon  bringing  a 
load  of  produce  to  town  to  carry  a  load  of 
municipal  refuse  out  and  dump  It  or  plow 
It   into   the   soil.   With    computers   keeping 
trac'K  of  railway  cars,  it  is  conceivable  that 
even  very  long  hauls  might  be  possible,  sim- 
ply   by    taking    advantage    of    the    random 
movement  of  empty  cars  across  the  country. 
The   most   sensible-sounding    scheme    for 
transporting   wastes   is   simply   to   pump   it 
out  of  town.   Already   Sweden   and   Britain 
have  fitted   several   of  their   large   scattered 
apartment  complexes  with  tubes  that  trans- 
port bulk  household  refuse  pneumatically  to 
central  incinerators  as  much  as  a  mile  and 
a  half  awav.  At  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor  Iraj  Zandl  has  a  federally 
supported    project    looking    into    the    feasi- 
bility of  collecting  and  pumping  wastes  In 
a  liquid  slurry  form.  Zand!  has  performed  ex- 
periments  that  appear  to   show   that   if   all 
ordinarv  municipal  reftise — paper,  tin  cans, 
bottles.'garbage,  and  so  on — could  be  ground 
up  In  powerful  household  grinders  or  larger 
municipal  grinders,  it  could  be  mixed  with 
a  small  amount  of  water  from  the  city  sewer 
system  and  pumped  out  of  town,  perhaps 
more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  trucked  out. 
Zandls    experiments    show    that    the    pipes 
could  be  surprisingly  small — one  only   two 
Inches   in   diameter   could   easily   carry   the 
wastes  of  a  town  of  10,000  or  15,000.  And  to 
save   the   costs   of   tearing   up    streets    and 
buildings,   most  of   these   small   solid-waste 
lines   might   be    laid    inside    existing    sewer 
lines,  which  are  usually  built  outsize  to  ac- 
commodate storm   runoff.   The   pipes   could 
lead  to  far-off  places  where  landflll  Is  genu- 
inely  needed — perhaps   to    abandoned   strip 
mines  or  low-lying  swamplands.  As  for  cost, 
Zrindl  points  to  the  experience  with  pipelines 
used  for  Uansporting  slurried  coal.  When  the 
first   lOO-mlle   stretch   of   coal   pipeline   was 
laid  in  eastern   Ohio,   It  had   the  effect  of 
reducing  the  local  rate  for  transporting  coal 
by    ra.lroad.    And    raU     transportation     is 
cheaper  than  the  truck  transportation  now 
used  for  hauling  wastes. 

Going  even  further.  Zandl  envisions  the 
possibility  of  magnetic  and  centrifugal  sort- 
ing devices  to  separate  metals,  glass,  and 
perhaps  the  undecompoeable  plastics  for 
possible  salvage.  The  remaining  organic 
material  then  might  be  mixed  with  the  semi- 
solid sludge  residues  from  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  manure  from  feedlots  and  the 
whole  degraded  biologically  Into  compost, 
perhaps  within  the  pipelines  themselves. 

A  COMSAT  FOR  GARBAGE 

Though  much  needs  to  be  learned  about 
the  costs  and  practicality  of  long-distance 
refuse  pipelines,  one  could  envision  networks 
of  such  pipelines  carrying  compost  and  sew- 
age from  many  sources  to  marginal  agricul- 
tural areas.  Even  though  the  Initial  capital 
costs  of  such  a  system  might  be  high,  they 
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would  probably  be  offset  by  low  operating 
costs.  More  Important,  there  would  be  little 
r.olse,  odor,  unslghtUness,  and  Inconvenience. 
Furthermore,  the  network  would  double  as 
an  Irrigation  and  fertilization  system.  It 
seems  likely  that  some  sort  of  utility  com- 
pany— wholly  private  like  A.T.  &  T.  or  quasi- 
public  like  Comsat — would  be  best  suited 
to  plan,  build,  and  operate  such  a  regional 
network.  The  corpwratlon  could  be  paid  a 
regulated  price  per  ton  or  per  household  to 
get  rid  of  all  wastes,  (Some  items,  such  as 
bed?prlngs  or  large  granite  blocks  from  dem- 
olition, would  probably  still  have  to  be 
h.iuled  off  specially.  Just  as  they  are  now.) 
Then  such  a  profit-oriented  company  would 
try  to  make  wh.it  e.xtra  money  It  could 
through  cost  cutting,  salvage,  irrigation 
charges,  composting,  or  heat  recovery. 

But  garbage  network  or  no.  one  thing  Is 
cleir:  waste  disposal  will  have  to  be  done 
differently — and  soon.  The  present  ap- 
pru.iches  to  waste  handling  are  inadequate, 
expensive,  and  wasteful  of  natural  resources. 
It  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  congested  areas  of  the  U.S.  will  wake  up 
to  And  garbage  on  their  doorstep  unless  they 
reiich  out  to  avail  themselves  of  tlae  systems 
approach  to  waste  disposal. 


his  own  best  persuader — ^that  It's  ability,  not 
disability,  that  counts. 


HIRE  THE  HANDICAPPED:    A 
NATIONAL  DUTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
fresh  influx  of  disabled  war  veterans,  the 
tragic  and  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
protracted  conflict  in  Vietnam,  breaks 
into  our  midst.  It  is  important  to  renew 
our  resolve  that  all  handicapped  persons 
be  provided  with  equality  of  opportunity 
to  be  gainfully  employed. 

The  Spooner  Advocate,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Spooner,  Wis.,  whose  editor  is 
William  W.  Stewart,  recently  published 
a  fine  editorial  which  reflects  recognition 
of  this  need  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  other  Senators,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Here  the  Handicapped 

Twenty  years  after  tht  return  of  World 
War  11  veterans,  we  are  witnessing  a  parallel 
and  poignant  chapter  in  our  history.  Dis- 
abled veterans  are  coming  home  from  Viet- 
nam In  increasing  numbers.  With  battlefield 
scars  overshadowing  their  futures,  they  face 
the  luicertalnties  of  adjustment  and  accept- 
ance in  a  society  largely  molded  for  the 
perfect. 

In  the  world  of  work  to  which  they  return, 
their  path  has  been  smoothed  by  the  several 
million  handicapped  workers  who,  in  the  past 
two  decades,  have  demonstrate^  that  ability 
counts  more  than  disability.  Many  employers 
are  convinced  of  the  sound  business  advan- 
tages of  hiring  the  handicapped — a  convic- 
tion based  on  the  records  of  productivity, 
reliability,  and  loyalty  set  by  the  handi- 
capped themselves. 

Many  more  handicapped  applicants,  how- 
ever— fully  rehabilitated  and  trained  for 
work — are  still  waiting  for  a  chance  to  prove 
their  worth.  Opportunities  must  be  found  for 
them,  and  a  concerted  effort  is  made  each 
year  during  National  Employ  the  Hand- 
icapped Week,  which  thej^ation  is  observing 
October  1-7. 

During  this  week,  and  In  fact,  throughout 
the  year.  let  us  exert  our  social  responsibility 
toward  our  handicapped  neighbors — not  to 
offer  them  special  privileges,  which  they  do 
not  seek,  but  to  provide  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. Once  given  the  chance  to  work,  the 
handicapped   worker's   performance   will    be 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY  IN  VIETNAM  DEBATE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 9  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  delivered  a  major 
address  in  the  Senate  on  party  responsi- 
bility in  the  Vietnam  debate.  The  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  has  published  a  lucid 
and  forthright  editorial  supporting  Sen- 
ator Scott's  position.  The  editorial 
points  out  that  the  national  interest  must 
not  be  subverted  for  partisan  advantage 
by  either  political  party  or  segment 
thereof.  The  editorial  further  points  out 
that  criticism  simply  to  exploit  the  frus- 
trations now  facing  our  people  are  clearly 
a  disservice  to  our  Nation  and  offer  no 
solution  or  workable  alternative  to  our 
present  involvement. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dutch  Uncle  Talk  to  the  GOP 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  speaks 
not  only  as  a  practical  politician  but  he  Is 
on  sound  moral  and  patriotic  grounds  when 
he  warns  his  fellow  Republicans  against 
making  the  war  In  Vietnam  a  partisan  po- 
litical issue. 

The  conduct  of  the  opposition  party  dur- 
ing wartime  must  always  be  in  a  delicate 
balance  between  valid  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration In  power  and  American  loyalty 
to  the  office  of  the  President.  In  World  War  II 
and  In  the  Korean  War  the  people  went 
through  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
a  devlslve  election,  but  as  a  nation  the  citi- 
zens had  to  show  a  united  front  to  the  world. 

Now.  with  another  presidential  election 
coming  up  as  American  men  fight  another 
war  overseas  there  is  a  natural  temptation 
for  Republicans  to  try  to  turn  the  frustra- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  to  po- 
litical advantage.  To  those  who  might  be  so 
tempted,  Scott  said  that  while  there  is  room 
for  dissent  the  Republican  Party  should  not 
carry  its  criticism  to  the  point  where  it  would 
"undermine  the  stature  of  the  Presidency." 
His  words  were  particularly  directed  at  those 
In  his  party  who  have  no  clear  alternatives 
to  the  President's  policies  or  who  seem  to 
be  advocating  a  peace-at-any-prlce  policy. 

We  take  it  that  Scott  was  not  directing 
his  criticism  at  those  who  agree  with  Mr. 
Johnson  on  the  need  to  provide  the  ma.Tl- 
mum  possible  deterrent  to  aggression  but 
who  believe  as  we  do  that  he  could  put 
greater  emphasis  on  getting  the  Commu- 
nists to  the  peace  table  by  a  temporary  ces- 
sation of  bombing.  Nor  were  his  remarks  di- 
rected at  those  who  believe  escalation  of  the 
war  would  bring  peace  faster.  He  aimed  at 
those  who  carp  at  the  President  and  his 
policies  simply  to  exploit  the  frustration 
with  the  war  that  Is  felt  by  everyone.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  alike,  and  whose  own 
position  Is  ambiguous  or  defeatist. 

Scott's  Republican  credentials  are  unas- 
sailable. A  Philadelphia  lawyer  and  World 
War  II  Navy  veteran,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
party  during  the  1948  presidential  campaign. 
During  the  Eisenhower  administration  he 
was  general  counsel  for  the  party.  He  served 
16  years  In  the  House  and  nine  years  in  the 
Senate.  He  remembers  well  the  campaigns  In 
other  war  years.  So  does  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrk- 
sen  of  Illinois  who  is  backing  President  John- 
son in  the  Vietnam  war,  regardless  of  the 
difference  In  their  party  affiliations. 

Frustration  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
war,  Scott  says.  Is  not  a  "valid  justification 


for  attacks  upon  the  President,  especially  in 
the  light  of  absence  of  alternative  courses  of 
Eictlon  based  on  anything  more  substantial 
than  a  desire  to  get  It  over  with  and  the 
hope  that  the  other  side  will  behave  like 
good  fellows.  .  .  .  When  we  undermine  the 
stature  of  the  Presidency  and  derogate  from 
the  prestige  of  its  occupant,  we  do  a  dis- 
service to  ovirselves.  our  political  parties  and 
the  nation." 

Scott  said  he  did  not  want  the  Commu- 
nists to  gain  "aid  and  comfort"  in  the  belief 
they  would  profit  by  delayed  peace  moves 
until  next  year. 

John  M.  Bailey.  Democratic  national  chair- 
man, was  more  blunt  in  criticizing  RepubU- 
cans  who  are  trying  to  make  the  war  a  po- 
litical issue. 

"President  Johnson  seeks  to  prevent  World 
War  III."  he  said.  "Most  Republicans  are 
trying  to  win  the  1968  election  any  way  they 
can.  .  .  .  We  must  drum  away,  day  after 
day.  the  theme  that  preventing  the  world 
from  blowing  up  must  take  precedence  over 
partisan  politics." 

Most  citizens  will  agree  to  that.  If  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  firm  and  alternative  policy 
to  prevent  the  world  from  blowing  up — and 
are  agreed  on  It — they  ran  seek  the  Presi- 
dency on  that  basis.  But  at  the  moment  they 
are  not  in  agreement  on  Vietnam  except  that 
they  could  do  better  than  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House.  That  Is  not  a  per- 
suasive campaign  argument.  It  has  failed  In 
other  elections  on  other  Issues.  Scott  does  his 
partv  members  a  service  by  reminding  them 
of  it' 

JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE  ACTION  ON 
WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
press  reported  that  the  U.S.  Judicial  Con- 
ference endorsed  wiretapping  and,  fur- 
ther, had  endorsed  specific  bills. 

A  close  look  taken  by  John  MacKenzie, 
the  able  staff  writer  of  the  Washington 
Post,  at  the  recent  Judicial  Conference 
action  on  electronic  eavesdropping  re- 
veals that  the  Federal  judiciary  may  not 
have  given  wiretapping  legislation  its 
full  endorsement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Kenzies  article,  published  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  article  is  entitled  "Approval  of 
Legalized  Bug  by  Judiciary  Stirs  Con- 
fusion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Approval  of  Legalized  "Btrc"  bt  Jitdiciabt 

Stirs  Confusion 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 

A  close  look  at  the  recent  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference  action  on  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping reveals  that  the  Federal  judiciary  may 
not  have  given  "bugging"  legislation  the  full 
endorsement  claimed  by  House  Republicans. 

A  still  closer  look  at  the  way  the  Confer- 
ence handled  the  wiretap-eavesdrop  contro- 
versy also  raises  these  questions: 

Did  the  Conference  members,  25  top  Fed- 
eral judges  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, fully  realize  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  endorsed  the  "purposes"  of  pending 
wnre-tap  legislation? 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  the  Conference, 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary, when  Congress  Is  considering  contro- 
versial legislation  that  touches  on  the  duties 
of  Judges? 

News  of  the  Sept.  22  Conference  vote 
stunned  the  Johnson  Administration  and  de- 
lighted Republicans  and  conservative  Demo- 
crats. It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Admin- 
istration's Rights  to  Privacy  bill  and  a  wind- 
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fM  for  supporters  of  electronic  surveiUance 
If  a  weapon  against  organized  crime. 

cfpifators  who  complain  frequently  of  Judl- 
,uT  in  erference  In  legislative  matter  cited 
;  'i  conference  action  with  approval  ast 
week  in  successfully  urging  a  J"di=i-'-y  S"^' 
commi«ee  to  add  a  wiretap-eavesdrop 
amendment  to  a  pending  crime  bill. 

To  all  appear.inces  the  Conference  had 
studied  Six  pending  Senate  and  House  bilK 
r  ndeVed  a  considered  judgment  against  the 
RiXt  to  Privacy  proposal,  which  was  one 
of  the  six  bills,  and  embraced  court-super- 
°Ud  electronic  surveillance  subject  only  to 
Amendments  in  line  with  the  Supreme 
court's  latest  "bugging"  decision^ 

The  conference  had  approved  the  report 
of  its  criminal  law  committee  headed  by 
rircuit  Judge  George  C.  Edwards  of  Detroit, 
Ssing  ^  "niost  acceptable"  the  "pur- 
noses'  of  a  bill  introduced  last  January  by 
sen   John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.). 

This  approval  was  conditioned  on  the  Mc- 
C'ellan  bill's  being  "amended  to  coniply  with 
tife  standards  of  the  opinion  in  Berger  v. 
New  York."  the  June  12  Supreme  Court  de- 
dsfon  striking  down  New  York's  microphone 

""^1' Courrsaid  a  valid  law  would  require 
more  safeguards,  sinular  to  those  of  a  con- 
ventional search  warrant,  for  tl.e  protection 
o'  the  person  whose  conversations  the  police 
^J  trying  to  overhear.  Despite  initial  critl- 
rrm  ■■bugging"  advocates  came  to  regard  the 
dec"'ion"f  a  ■blueprint"  for  carefully  drafted 

''SubUant  over  the  Conference  move,  lead- 
ers of  the  House  Republican  T.^sk  Force  on 
crime  promptly  introduced  the  latest  version 
of  the  wiretapping-bugging  proposals  and 
said  their  bill  was  "supported  by  the  Judicial 
conference  of  the  United  States.  „„_,„. 

The  Task  Force  declared  that  the  Confer- 
ence vote  "represents  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  a  purely  judicial  body"  and  was 
••volunteered  and  unsolicited. ' 

"The  impact  of  this  report  is  stagger  ng,' 
said  the  Task  Force,  and  it  "utterly  destroys 
whatever   was   left   of   the   Administration's 
posuron"    that    all    but    national    security 
^Sls'  eavesdropping  should  "e  otuiawed. 

McClellan  took  the  Senate  floor  to  hall 
the  conference  action.  He  f  •''"e,^  ^^  ^^^^PP^'g 
of  wiretap  and  eavesdrop  legislation  by  the 
Federal  judiciary." 

The  main  trouble  with  these  statements 
was  that  McClellan's  own  bill,  the  one  chosen 
by  the  Judicial  Conference,  was  only  a  wire 
tap  bill— and  said  nothing  about  other  forms 
of  eavesdropping. 

The  Conference  report  hardly  a  model  for 
legTslato^,  had  lent  itself  to  McClellai.'s  in^ 
terpretatlon  by  blending  a  ^;^retap  bill  with 
a  "bucclng"  court  decision,  but  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  Conference  language  can  say 
with  assurance  what  it  really  did  m^an^ 

Accounts  differ  on  whether  the  Confer- 
ence's nine-member  criminal  law  comm'tte^ 
or  the  full  Conference  made  a  deliberate, 
careful  choice  of  the  McClellan  bUL  Judge 
Edwards  said  it  was  "no  snap  judgment, 
olher  sources  indicated  that  the  committee 
discussions  failed  to  focus  °J^  ^^  ft erences  be- 
t-A-een  particular  bills  and  that  the  f""  Con- 
ference spent  only  a  few  minutes  approving 
the  Committee  report. 

Conference  and  committee  meetings  were 
closed  to  the  press  and  public  in  l^eeping 
with  a  policy  designed  to  a'lo*  "^^"^^^"f',,^^ 
•speak  freely  and  frankly"  and  encourage 
full  debate  of  important  issues. 

Chief  Justic  Warren  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  Judge  Edwards  said  he  would 
give  no  detailed  replies  to  q^iestions  about 
actions  of  his  committee  or  the  Conference 
without  the  Chief  Justices  approval. 

Judge  Edwards,  former  Detroit  police  com- 
missioner, is  best  known  for  his  outspoken 
views  on  police  interrogation  methods  ana 
his  vigorous  support  of  the  Supreme  Court  s 
1966  decision  limiting  the  use  of  confessions. 


Less  well  known  until  recently  has  beerx  his 
support  for  court  orders  allowing  Federal 
and^sVate  law  officers  to  eavesdrop  in  or- 
trnni^ed  crime  investigations, 
^^'e  choice  of  the  McClellan  bill  seemed 
strange  to  some  non-Conference  experts  for 

'"Flrrramong  the  half-dozen  bills  before 
the  conference,  there  was  a  bill  dea Ung  with 
both  wiretapping  and  the  use  of  h  ddexi 
microphones.  It  was  a  bill  Introdticed  by  Rep. 
William  M  Mcculloch  (R-Ohio)  in  May. 
"^Seco'ci  the  McCulloch  bill  hajl  ^^-- 
drafted  partly  In  anticipation  of  the  Berber 
rt^csion  and  clearly  conformed  more  closely 
than  the  McClellJn  bill  to  the  Supreme 
court's  latest  pronouncement.  The  new  Re 
publican  Task  Force  bill  Is  an  amended-its 
supporters  say  a  -'tightened  '-version  of  the 

Mcculloch  bin.  whPfher 

Further  clouding  the  question  of  ynether 
the  conference  acted  with  full  knowledge  of 
What  it  was  doing  Is  the  fact  that  the  House 
Republicans  were  correct  In  calling  the  action 
"volunteered  and  unsolicited.'  „„„,„.. 

Traditlonallv,  Conference  actions  appro\- 
ing  or  disapproving  pending  legislation  have 
bein  taken  in  response  to  requests  from  con- 
gressional committees  for  the  judges'  views^ 
At  least  three  members  of  the  Conference 
committee,  Includmg  Its  chairman  Judge  Ed- 
wards were  surprised  last  week  to  learn  that 
Congress  had  not  solicited  their  views  on  any 
of  the  SIX  bills.  It  is  likely  that  all  but  a  few 
conference  members  assumed  Congress  had 

'^^fe'appa^r^nt- basis  for  tackling  the  issue 
this  year  was  the  fact  that  the  House  Judl- 
cfi  V  committee  had  asked  the  Conference 
in  1965,  for  Its  opinion  on  an  antl-eavesdrop 
bill  and  the  Conference  had  responded  with 

**' wn'^h  UUle  notice  by  the  Conference  mem- 
bership, committee  chairmen  and  staffers  of 
the  Conference  increasingly  have  bf^n  comb- 
in-  the  Congressional  Record  for  legislation 
of°lnte%st  tfjudges,  referring  it  for  consid- 
eration with  or  without  a  congressional  re- 

"^'nf  this  request  the  Conference  has  come  a 
long  way  since  Chief  Justice  Taft  created  it 
predecessor  Conference  of  Senior  Circuit 
Judges  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes  established 
US  secretariat  and  supporting  personnel  In 
the  Administrative  Office  of  U.S.  Courts^ 

Inltiallv  the  Conference  concept  was  more 
narrowty  limited  to  finding  ways  of  running 
the  courts  more  efficiently,  cutting  backlogs, 
clarifying  court  rules  and  the  like. 

B  t  the  lines  dividing  judicial  ''dminlstra- 
tlon.  advisory  opinions  and  political  Invo  ve- 
ment  have  become  increasingly  fine.  Bills  to 
Surn  supreme  Court  "iminal  law  rulings 
and  "war  on  crime"  bills  for  Federal  aid  to 
aw  enforcement-two  other  Issues  that 
prompted  conference  votes  last  month-^e 
highly  political  yet  the  Federal  judiciary  can 
arlue  that  their  effects,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
?he  judges'  work  entitle  the  judges'  opinions 
to  some  weight.  ,.„♦<,„ 

The  new  problem,  dramatized  by  wiretap- 
eavesdrop  fiasco,  is  that  the  Conference  has 
failed  to  make  careful  judgments  m  each  case 
where  the  issue-and  the  choice  to  seek  or 
avoid  mvolvement-ls  on  the  borderline  be- 
tween  court  administration  and  the  political 
thicket.  


ment  expenditures  increase,  so  does  the 
need  rise  for  methods  by  which  we  can 
achieve  maximum  perfoi-mance  from 
each  dollar  spent. 

Therefore.  Congress  must  act  to  in- 
suie  that  budget  policies  lead  to  con- 
tinued and  stable  economic  growth  One 
area  ranking  among  the  most  critical 
at  present  is  that  of  the  discount  rate 
the  Government  uses  in  cost-benent 
analysis. 

Because  the  discount  rate  now   em- 
ploved  in  most  long-range  spending  pro- 
posals is   significantly   lower   than   the 
comparable  rate  applied  in  the  private 
•sector  transfer  of  resources  into  the  pub- 
lic accounts  tends  to  create  inflationary 
pressures  and  dampens  overall  economic 
growth.  Congress  must  remember  when  it 
sanctions    huge    expenditures— such    as 
the  $4  7  billion  public  works  appropria- 
tion approved  this  week— that  the  low 
discount  rate  used  to  justify  many  ex- 
pensive projects  can  cause  senous  eco- 
nomic dislocations  in  the  future. 

According  to  witnesses  who  appeared 
in  recent  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government,  the  low  3  =  4  percent  dis- 
count rate  now  utiUzed  in  cost-benefit 
analysLs  must  be  sci-apped.  The  witnesses 
argued  that  the  relevant  rate  should  be 
the  rate  the  private  sector  appUes  to  ite 
investment     decisions— a     rate     whicn 
Sd  be  at  a  minimum  of  10  percent, 
and.  in  many  cases,  is  as  high  as  15  per- 
cent  In  any  case,  our  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  absolute  floor  rate  for  Govern- 
ment projects  should  be  the  curren   yield 
on    long-term    Government    secuiities, 
which  is  around  5  percent. 

Had  even  the  5-percent  discount  rate 
been  used  in  evaluating  the  pubhc  worlvs 
app  opriation.  a  number  of  projects  could 
have  been  eliminated.  As  it  stands  il 
congress  continues  to  aPProve  ^Pending 
reauests  for  programs  which  yield  low  re- 
Snstli  economic  outlook  will  be  one 
o7?ver-increasing  inflationary  pressures 
and  sluggish  growth  patterns. 

Mr  President,  Coiigress  must  demand 
that  alternative  interest  rates  be  aPplied 
to  future  spending  proposals.  I  have  ai 
■eady  received  such  ^ecalculaUons  rom 
two  agencies  on  this  year's  budget  re- 
QuesS  For  next  year,  I  hope  that  more 
aeencies  will  be  able  to  analyze  their  pro- 
gr'lms  using  variou-s  relevant  discount 
rates.  


HIGHER    GOVERNMENT    SPENT)ING 
FORECAST  SHOWS  NEED  FOR  BET- 
TER EVALUATION  POLICIES 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
speech  last   week   to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Business  Economist^   Prof 
Mm-ray    Weidenbaum    of    Washington 
University  estimated  that  total  Govern- 
ment spending  in  fiscal  1968  would  reach 
S192  billion,  some  $17  billion  higher  than 
the  current  fiscal  year.  And  as  Govern- 


SENATOR  BENNETT  OPPOSES  HIGH- 
WAY CUTBACK  PROPOSAL 
Mr    BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us   have   been   much    concerned   late  y 
with  budget  cuts  and  reducing  expendi- 
tures. Because  of  th%t'"°dSst?^t  on 
problem,  it  behooves  the  ajninistiation 
to  make  necessary  and  substant  al  re 
ducUmis  in  the  1968  fiscal  budget_  Ce  - 
tainly  such  cuts  must  be  made  if  the 
country's  economic  system  is  to  continue 
SSu'tthe  heavy  inflationary  pressures 
which  a  huge  deficit  will  present  us. 

I  feel  that  the  administration  proposal 
tD  cut  pending  for  Federal  highway  con- 
s  ruction  by  as  much  as  50  Percent  is  Ml 
of  sound  and  fui-y  and  signifies  nothing 
hi  the  way  of  an  actual  budget  reduction. 
Ss  attempt  to   twist   the  coUective 
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arms  of  Congress  into  passing  President 
Johnson's  10-percent  surtax  is  a  spoof. 

Since  Federal  highway  funds  come  out 
of  a  special  trust  fund,  the  highway  fund 
reduction  would  not  reduce  the  budget; 
thus  this  latest  scheme  to  intimidate 
Congress  is  merely  a  shadow  and  not  a 
substance  of  budget  cutting. 

Tlie  Federal  highway  program  is  one 
which  benefits  all  Americans  immensely. 
When  the  President  becomes  serious 
about  budget  cutting,  logical  areas  have 
been  repeatedly  spelled  out  for  him — 
areas  which  may  be  politically  sensitive 
to  the  President  but  whicli  must  be  faced 
sooner  or  later  by  him. 

The  Nation  recognizes  what  is  being 
done  and  questions  the  action  of  the 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  editorials,  one  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  the  other  from  the  Deseret 
News,  both  dated  October  12,  which  indi- 
cate the  feelings  of  the  people  and  the 
damaging  impact  of  such  a  tactic  upon 
the  strikebound  economy  of  Utah,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
we^-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Oct.  12.  1967] 
Don't  R.^nsom   Budget  With  Ro.ad  Funds 

The  Johnson  Administration's  latest  econ- 
omy move,  asking  states  to  reduce  highway 
construction,  comes  at  a  time  when  Utah, 
for  one,  can  111  afford  such  frugality.  And  it 
shouldn't  have  to. 

Really  big  road  money  dispensed  through 
Washington.  DC.  is  for  Interstate,  primary, 
secondary  and  urban  highway  projects  and  It 
Is  distributed  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
This  fund  Is  distinct  from  other  federal  reve- 
nue sources  and  it  is  built  by  federal  taxes 
on  such  things  as  fuel,  tire  and  vehicle  oil 
sales.  Those  who  use  the  highways  pay  for 
highway  improvements. 

Administraticn  spokesmen  maintain  the 
proposed  slow-down  is  an  inflation-curbing 
device,  but  critics  say  it  is  the  President's 
way  of  enlisting  the  states  in  his  battle  with 
Congress  over  10  per  cent  surcharge  tax  vs. 
reduced  budget  expenditures. 

In  either  case,  the  ends  do  not  JtLstify  the 
meiins.  Highway  Trust  Fund  use  has  devel- 
oped carefully  scheduled  planning.  In  Utah, 
the  State  Road  Commission  and  Highway  De- 
partment determine  construction  well  in  ad- 
vance and  employ  personnel  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  projected  goals.  Arbitrary 
delays — one  was  imposed  a  year  ago — pro- 
long already  tardy  highway  completions  and 
force  employment  dislocations  all  down  the 
line.  Any  inflation-nipping  contribution 
made  by  fund  hold-backs  is  wiped  out  In 
the  iiighway  progr.ijm  by  wasted  motion  and 
restarts. 

Burdened  by  Vietnam  War.  Great  Society 
a-id  ambitious  space  race  needs,  the  federal 
budget  is  threatened  with  a  29  billion  dollar 
deflclt.  Just  how  cutting  Highway  Trust  Fund 
exptUditures  will  ease  that  situation  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

I'  is  suggested  that  reduced  highway  con- 
siructlon  will  leave  money  in  the  trust  fund 
for  a  "loan"  to  the  genercil  fund,  thereby 
taking  some  pressure  off  general  appropria- 
tions. Look  out  Peter,  here  comes  light- 
f.-igered  Paul  again!  Even  if  the  administra- 
tiou  could  swing  this  risky  deal,  any  loans 
f'om  the  trust  fund  would  have  to  be  re- 
paid with  Interest. 

ynme  180  million  dollars  is  appropriated 
aiuiually  from  the  federal  general  fund  for 
highway  Jobs  on  U.S.  property — national 
forests,  parks.  Indian  reservations — and  for 
other  special  Improvements.  Word  has  gone 
fcr'h  from  the  U.S.  Biueau  of  Public  Roads 


that  these  funds  are  frozen.  Work  on  Utah's 
vehicle  entry  into  Lake  Powell  recreation 
areas  will  suffer  accordingly.  Slowdowns  on 
these  project*  is  regrettable  since  they  are 
long  overdue,  but  fighting  a  prolonged 
Southeast  Asia  war,  defeating  domestic 
poverty  and  winning  the  race  to  the  moon 
must  obviously  take  a  toll  on  such  things 
as  recreation  access. 

But  the  overall  situation  is  not  so  urgent 
as  to  justify  retrenchment  in  Highway  Trust 
Fund  expenditures.  The  fund  and  its  admin- 
istration are  sound.  In  most  states — certain- 
ly Utah — ample  labor,  equipment  and  a 
screaming  need  for  essential  roads  exists  to 
take  advantage  of  available  funds.  The  High- 
way Trust  Fund  was  not  intended  for  use  as 
a  tool  to  break  Capitol  Hill  stalemates,  and  It 
should  not  be  so  abused. 

[From  the  Deseret  News,  Oct.  12,  1967] 
Highway  Cutbacks  Would  Be  Wrong 

The  Johnson  Administration's  latest  effort 
to  resolve  its  Impasse  with  Congress  over  the 
tax  increase  proposal  versus  spending  cuts  is 
worse  than  a  heavy-handed  attempt  at  arm- 
twisting.  It's  downright  wastefulness. 

The  Administration.  In  casting  about  for 
means  to  cut  spending,  has  asked  state  gov- 
ernors what  a  cutback  in  federal  highway 
planning  and  building  would  do  to  their 
states'  economies. 

Governor  Rampton  has  answered  prompt- 
ly that  any  cuts  in  Utah  would  hurt.  With 
the  economy  of  the  state  already  in  trouble 
because  of  the  prolonged  copper  strike,  a  re- 
duction in  construction — a  depressed  indus- 
try Itself  for  nearly  two  years — would  be  es- 
pecially damaging. 

Other  governors  have  tabbed  the  idea 
"blackmail,"  "arm-twisting"  and  "dishon- 
est." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Interstate  highway 
program  is  finiinced  through  a  self-support- 
ing trust  fund  from  fuel  taxes,  taxes  on  tires, 
oil,  accessories,  new  trucks,  buses  and  truck 
trailers.  The  fund  does  not  come  from  con- 
gressional appropriation.  Thus,  cutbacks 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  anticipated  $29 
billion  federal  budget  deficit — or  the  case  for 
a  tax  Increase. 

Moreover,  to  cut  back  highway  construc- 
tion now  would  be  false  economy.  It  would 
mean  laying  off  engineers  and  other  highly 
skilled  workers  who  would  have  to  be  re- 
cruited again  at  a  later  date — very  likely  at 
increased  costs. 

Better  economic  sense  would  be  to  con- 
tinue the  highway  building  program  at  Its 
present  schedule,  rather  than  to  reduce  it 
now  and  try  to  recoup  later. 

The  cost  of  construction,  high  enough  as 
It  is,  would  be  even  higher  should  the  pro- 
gram be  cut  back  and  then  restored  In  a 
year  or  two.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  U, 
construction  costs  have  risen  from  lour  to  six 
per  cent  a  year. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  problem  of  lead 
time.  On  some  phases  of  Interstate  construc- 
tion, It  takes  as  much  as  two  years  to  plan, 
program,  buy  right-of-way.  and  finally  build 
a  highway.  The  proposal  to  cut  highway  con- 
struction by  as  much  as  50  per  cent  could 
put  the  whole  program  back  by  years. 

In  short,  there  are  simply  so  many  things 
wrong  with  the  cutback  idea  that  it  ought  to 
be  rejected  out  of  hand.  The  Administration 
should  look  for  economies  in  places  where 
appropriations  can  actually  be  cut — and  the 
highway  program  is  not  one  of  them. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  A  SENSIBLE 
SPENDING  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  last  Friday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  gives  another  powerful  in- 
dictment of  current  Government  dis- 
count rate  policies.  According  to  the  edi- 


torial, more  realistic  discount  rates  are 
desirable  so  that  "Congress  might  have 
a  better  idea  as  to  which  projects  to  re- 
ject and  wliich  to  pursue  in  advance  of 
others."  Referring  to  present  discount 
rates,  the  Journal  editors  see  the  interest 
rates  "designed  to  fool  the  lawmakers 
with  fancy  figures." 

This  editorial  affirms  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  economics  profession.  In  recent 
hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's Economy  in  Government  Subcom- 
mittee, leading  economists  testified  thai 
private  sector  discount  rates  should  be 
judged  as  the  relevant  rate  also  for  pub- 
lic projects.  Use  of  too  low  a  rate  can 
cause  inflationary  pressures  and  lower 
overall  growth. 

I  urge  Congress  to  demand  that  future 
proposals  involving  huge  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  be  analyzed  through  a 
series  of  alternative  discount  rates.  By 
this  method.  Congress  will  better  be  able 
to  judge  which  projects  return  positive 
benefits  and,  at  the  same  time,  Congres.? 
can  rationally  allocate  budget  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editoi-ial  "Toward  a  Sensi- 
ble Spending  Policy"  from  the  October  13, 
1967,  Wall  Street  Journal  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  a  Sensible  Spending  Policy 

While  the  Federal  budget  in  general  is 
obviously  out  of  control.  Congress  claims  to 
be  keeping  careful  tabs  on  one  major  part 
of  it:  Public  works.  Even  there,  though,  the 
lawmakers  are  bungling  the  job. 

As  Senator  William  Proxmire  declared  the 
other  day,  'this  Congress  is  pouring  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  gross  mlsallocation  of  our 
resources."  The  lawmakers,  the  Wisconsin 
Democrat  said.  Insist  "on  stacking  the  deck, 
rigging  the  calculations  in  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic works  projects." 

How  Is  this  done?  According  to  the  Sena- 
tor, It's  partly  a  matter  of  simply  ignoring 
reality. 

Any  new  public  works  project,  such  as  a 
dam,  will  deliver  its  benefits  over  a  period 
of  years.  Assuming  that  these  benefits  are 
real,  some  sort  of  monetary  value  can  be 
placed  on  them.  This  value  has  to  take  into 
account  not  only  what  the  benefits  are  but 
when  they're  received. 

The  benefits  of  the  dam,  of  course,  will  be 
received  only  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Those  that  are  expected  only  in  the  distant 
future  aren't  quite  as  valuable  as  those  that 
come  earlier;  a  dollar  In  the  hand,  after  all, 
is  worth  more  now  than  the  dollar  someone 
tells  you  you'll  get  a  couple  of  decades  later. 

Tlie  value  of  the  future  benefits  therefore 
is  discounted.  Unless  the  total  of  the  dam's 
alleged  benefits  equals  or  exceeds  the  cost. 
Congress  will  not  approve  it. 

For  some  reason,  though,  the  future  bene- 
fits are  discoiinted  at  3 '  a  "'r ,  siipposedly  the 
Treasury's  long-term  cost  of  money.  Actually 
that  level  is  unlikely  to  be  attained  at  any 
time  soon,  if  ever;  the  current  rate  is  about 
4^4';:-.  Merely  substituting  the  true  rate  for 
the  phony,  notes  Senator  Proxmire.  would 
"prevent  the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars." 

The  troubles  of  Congressional  cost-bene- 
fit analysis,  however,  run  a  good  deal  deeper 
than  that.  To  see  why,  let's  look  at  the  hypo- 
thetical Federal  dam  in  another  way. 

To  the  extent  that  the  dam's  benefits,  in 
the  long  run.  do  actually  exceed  its  cost,  the 
Government  receives  a  "return"  on  Its  in- 
vestment. By  discounting  future  benefits  at 
314 '~c,  Congress  thus  estimates  an  invest- 
ment  return  of  that  size.  Tet  few  private 
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businessmen  would  be  Interested  in  an  In- 
vestment that  returned,  before  taxes,  only 
3 1,8  <^r.  — or  even  4'4  '"c . 

When  the  Government  takes  money  from 
the  taxpayers  and  Invests  it  at  3Vs%.  It  1* 
cheating  the  economy  out  of  a  considerably 
higher  rate  of  return  and.  in  tlie  process, 
wasting  the  nation's  resources,  if  only  be- 
cause it  costs  the  Treasury  more  than  that 
to  borrow  the  money.  When  an  effort  Is  made 
to  assess  Federal  programs  on  a  businesslike 
basis  therefore.  Senator  Proxmire  believes 
the  discount  rate  used  should  be  businesslike, 
which  would  rule  out  a  great  many  more 
Government  projects. 

Complete  precision  may  well  be  impossible 
in  cost-benefit  analysis;  a  program's  boosters, 
tor  one  thing,  will  always  be  working  hard 
to  overstate  its  benefits.  Yet  what  such  anal- 
ysis asks.  In  essence,  is  only  whether  a  project 
will  be  worth  its  cost.  Tliat's  a  question  that 
should  be  raised  not  only  with  public  works 
but  throughout  Government. 

If  it  were  raised  more  often  and  answered 
more  conscientiously.  Congress  might  have 
a  better  idea  as  to  which  projects  to  reject 
and  which  to  pursue  In  advance  of  others. 
However  Imperfect  the  guide,  it  would  be 
more  sensible  than  the  present  one,  which 
seems  to  be  designed  to  fool  the  lawmakers 
with  fancy  figures. 


SENATE'S  FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  PO- 
UTICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN  CON- 
VENTION IS  INEXCUSABLE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  Foreign  Relatioi^s  Commit- 
tee in  voting  to  table  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  continues  to  mystify  me. 

This  convention  which  merely  gives 
women  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  over  50  nations. 
The  rights  established  by  this  conven- 
tion are  already  guaranteed  to  every 
American  woman  under  our  Coiistitu- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  reconsider  its 
action  of  tabling  this  convention.  Be- 
cause I  believe  the  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  of  tlie  United 
States  will  be  of  great  interest  and  value 
to  my  colleagues,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    of    the    National    Council    of 

Women  of  the  UNrrED  States  Before  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 

Conventions,  Mirch  8,  1967,  Washington, 

DC. 

In  1965,  at  a  svmposlum  on  "International 
Law  and  Human  Rights"  held  in  Washing- 
ton, Elihu  Lauterpacht,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  said:  "Human  rights 
can  be  considered  on  two  planes,  the  na- 
tional and  the  International.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  In  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  Is  the  interconnection 
between  national  and  international  activity 
in  the  field.  International  consciousness  of 
human  rights  has  grown  out  of  national 
awareness  of  the  problem;  and  its  turn,  con- 
temporary national  concern  with  the  situa- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  world  itself  stems 
from  the  extent  of  such  international  aware- 
ness." 

It  Is  apparent  that  when  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  In  July  of  1963,  asked  the  Senate 
to  ratify  three  United  Nations  Conventions 


he  had  much  the  same  philosophy.  In  asking 
for  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the 
PoLtical  Rights  of  Women;  the  Supplemen- 
tary Convention  on  Slavery  and  the  Forced 
Labor  Convention  the  President  said:  "The 
fact  that  our  Constitution  already  assures 
us  these  rights  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand 
aloof  from  documents  which  project  our  own 
heritage  on  an  international  scale.  The  day 
to  day  unfolding  of  events  makes  it  ever 
clearer  that  our  own  welfare  is  interrelated 
with  the  rights  and  freedoms  assured  the 
people  of  other  nations.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  renounce  responsibility  of 
the  very  fundamentals  which  distinguish  our 
government  from  all  forms  of  tyranny." 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States  concurs,  in  deep  convictions 
with  these  views.  The  purpose  of  the  Coun- 
cil, founded  in  1888  is  to  "serve  the  highest 
good  of  the  family,  the  community  and  the 
state."  ,    ^    , 

From  Its  Inception  the  Council  included 
women  of  all  races,  creeds  and  traditions. 
Needless  to  say  we  have  done  all  possible  to 
promote  these  Conventions  nationally.  For 
example,  in  1962  we  sent  a  memorandum  to 
all  of  our  national  affiliates  on  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  Supplementary  Convention  on 
Slavery  and  on  the  estimated  extent  of  its 
existence  in  the  world  of  today. 

Our  National  Council  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Council  which  has  affiliates  in 
60  countries,  the  list  of  which  is  appended 
hereto.  A  number  of  these  countries  are  de- 
veloping or  newly  emerging,  having  prob- 
lems with  which  these  three  Conventions 
deal.  We  in  the  United  States  are  only  re- 
cently freed  of  the  handicaps  which  face 
our  sister  countries.  Not  a  half  century  has 
elasped  since  women  here  have  achieved 
their  political  rights.  Peonage  and  debt  bond- 
age have  been  wiped  out  only  within  the  life 
span  of  many  of  us. 

The  19th  Amendment  to  our  Constitution 
secured  the  political  rights  of  women.  It  has 
been  ixilnted  out  that  the  Forced  Labor  Con- 
vention falls  within  the  scope  of  the  13th 
Amendment.  We  ratified  the  1926  Anti- 
Slaverv  Convention.  Consistency  requires 
that  we  should  ratify  these  conventions 
under  consideration. 

Though  my  orgnization  is  sure  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  abjure  the  practices 
which  these  treaties  seek  to  eliminate,  we 
are  powerless  to  take  deliberate  measures  to 
eliminate  them  elsewhere.  Article  2  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  specifically  prohibits 
any  nation  from  interfering  with  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  countries.  However,  there 
Is  the  fact  that  we  need  not  and  should  not 
sit  back  in  the  snug  security  of  our  own 
professed  righteousness  but  should  fulfill 
our  moral  obligation  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
bj'  setting  an  example  In  ratifying  these 
Conventions. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  498.  S.  2171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  2171  > 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts. 


PRAYER  DELIVERED  BY  RABBI  SOL 
ROSENBERG 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  of  this  year,  a  testimonial  din- 
ner was  held  in  my  honor  in  Chicago— 
and,  I  might  say,  a  very  fruitful  dmner. 
indeed. 

A  vei-v  distinguished  rabbi  from  Van 
Nuvs,  Calif.,  came  to  deliver  the  invoca- 
tion. His  name  is  Sol  Rosenberg.  I  have 
known  him  a  long  time.  He  uttered  a 
very  eloquent  prayer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
prayer  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prater  Delivered  by  Rabbi  Sol  Rosenberg,  of 
Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Testimonial  Dinner  for  Hon.  E^'EREtt 
McKinlet  Dirksen,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
International  Ballroom.  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 15.  1967 

Eternal  our  Father:  Behold  In  blessing. 
we  pray  Thee,  this  happy  gathering  of  Thy 
illustrious  sons  of  the  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

Paraphrasing  the  popular  verse  in  the  Book 
of  Eccleasticus,  "Let  us  now  praise  a  famous 
man." 

In  these  troubled  and  uncertain  times. 
Everett  Dirksen  does  not  sound  an  uncer- 
tain trumpet.  His  every  utterance  is  a  reveille 
a  clarion  call  for  action  and  commitment. 
He  Is  a  dramatic  and  effective  reproach  to 
the  strident  prophets  of  doom  whose  legions 
unhappily  increase  day  after  day. 

A  lover  of  God  and  obedient  to  God's  word 
treasured  in  the  sacred  Bible,  he  is  an  elo- 
quent tribune  of  the  people  and  the  public 
conscience  and  a  faithful  steward  of  the 
national  Ideals  of  our  beloved  land. 

In  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word. 
O  Father,  he  Is  a  Leader  par  excellence  and 
as  such  the  public  clamor  does  not  so  much 
command  his  mind  as  his  tempered  wisdom 
and  his  passion  for  right  and  justice  and 
equity  for  all  men.  A  great  leader  of  his  his- 
toric political  party  he  does  not  kneel  before 
blind  partisan  strife.  If  loyalty  to  his  party 
is  one  of  his  rightful  concerns,  his  para- 
mount and  abiding  loyalty  remains  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  and  the  trust  of  his 
office. 

The  Land  of  Lincoln  has  sent  to  the  Capi- 
tol many  distinguished  sons  and  among  her 
most  honored  names  will  remain  the  name 
of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen— a  model  of 
excellence,  of  dignity,  of  integrity  and  of 
courage. 

Thy  blessing,  O  Father  is  Infinitely  more 
than  the  praise  of  mortal  flesh.  We  therefore 
commend  to  Thee,  O  God  for  Thy  blessing 
our  friend  and  our  leader— Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  Grant  him  and  his  loved  ones 
abundant  good  health  and  powers  to  sustain 
him  in  meeting  the  tests  and  trials  of  tomor- 
row to  the  end  that  the  ceaseless  struggle 
for  man's  freedom  and  dignity  may  enjoy 
the  leadership  and  inspiration  of  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  for  many  more  years  to 
come. 


RECOGNITION   OF   SENATOR 
HARRIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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WELFARE  PROGRAMS  NEED  HUMAN 
TOUCH— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     400     AND    401 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  Is  currently  consider- 
ing H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
and  as  a  result  of  certain  personal  studies 
I  have  made,  I  am  today  submitting  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  H.R.  12030. 

I  believe  that  our  welfare  programs 
can  and  must  have  more  of  tlie  human 
touch. 

In  my  recent  travels  to  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  in  personal  con- 
versations with  those  who  are  recipients 
of  welfare  programs,  I  find  that  there  is 
great  and  growing  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  against  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  many  of  these  programs  which 
ai'e  Intended  for  their  benefit. 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  shortage 
of  trained,  professional  social  workers, 
the  result  being  that  han'ied.  overworked 
social  workers  come  to  be  regarded  by 
many  welfare  recipients  as  persons  who 
only  enforce  the  law  against  the  poor, 
rather  than  the  friendly,  helpful  advisers 
they  could  and  should  be,  working  ac- 
tively to  assist  recipients  toward  better 
lives  and  the  realization  of  greater  op- 
portunities. 

Moreover,  mifortunately.  I  have  found 
that  there  continues  to  be  the  lingering 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in 
this  country  that  the  poor  should  be  pun- 
ished for  their  poverty,  and,  therefore, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  same  treatment, 
quahty  of  ser\ices  and  humane  consid- 
erations that  are  extended  to  those  who 
are  not  poor.  Mr.  President,  I  can  say — 
and  I  have  been  poor — that  being  poor  is 
punishment  enough. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  my  first 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  H.R.  12080.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  that  it  be  printed  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  400)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

On  page  107.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
a  new  Section  201  and  renumber  succeeding 
sections,  such  new  Section  201  to  read  as 
follows: 

•Sbc.  201.  Section  2(aW5>.  section,  1002 
(a>(5i.  section  1402(,<iM5>,  section  160a(a> 
(5).  and  section  1902(a)  (4 1  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  are 
amended  by  Inserting  'A'  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  word  'provide'  in  each;  and  by  add- 
int?  at  the  end  of  each  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  language:  "and  (B)  provide  for 
the  training  and  effective  use  of  paid  sub- 
professional  staff,  wltli  particular  emphasis 
on  the  full-time  or  part-time  employment 
of  recipients  and  other  persons  of  low  in- 
come, as  Community  Service  Aids,  in  the 
administration  of  the  plan  and  for  the  use 
of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers  in  a 
Social  Service  Volunteer  program  in  provid- 
ing services  to  applicants  and  recipients  and 
In  assisting  any  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished by  the  State  agency.'  " 


On  page  110,  between  lines  16  and  17.  In- 
sert a  new  subsection  (2)  and  renumber 
succeeding  subsections,  such  new  subsection 
(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(2)  Section  402(a)(5)  of  stich  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  'A*  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  word  "provide";  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  language: 
"and  (B)  provide  for  the  training  and  effec- 
tive use  of  paid  subprofessional  staff,  with 
particulnr  emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part- 
time  employment  of  recipients  and  other 
persons  of  low  Income,  as  Community  Service 
Aids,  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  and 
for  the  use  of  nonpald  or  partlaUy  paid 
voltmteers  In  a  social  service  volunteer  pro- 
gram In  providing  services  to  applicants  and 
recipients  and  In  aselsting  any  advisory  com- 
mittees established  by  the  State  agency,'  " 
On  page  164,  line  12,  after  the  comma,  In- 
sert the  following  new  language:  "except 
that  such  plan  shall  provide  for  the  training 
and  effective  use  of  paid  subprofessional 
staff  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  full- 
time  or  part-time  employment  of  recipient* 
and  other  persons  of  low  Income,  as  Commu- 
nity Service  Aids,  in  the  administration  of 
the  plan  and  for  the  use  of  nonpald  or  par- 
tially paid  volunteers  In  a  social  service 
volunteer  program  In  providing  services  to 
applicants  and  recipients  and  In  assisting 
any  advisory  committees  eetabltshed  by  the 
State  agency". 

On  page  186,  line  21,  insert  "A"  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  word  ""provides";  and  on 
line  3,  page  187,  after  the  semicolon,  insert 
the  following  new  language:  "and  (B)  pro- 
vides for  the  training  and  effective  use  of 
paid  subprofessional  staff,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persons  of 
low  income,  as  Community  Service  Aids,  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers 
in  a  Social  Service  Volunteer  program  In  pro- 
viding services  to  applicants  and  recipients 
and  in  assisting  any  advisory  committees 
established  by  the  State  agency;". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  requires  that  State  public 
welfare  agencies  provide  in  tlieir  State 
plans,  in  regard  to  assistance  and  serv- 
ices for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled, 
and  needy  families,  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  effective  use  and  training 
of  paid  subprofessional  staff,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  full-time  or 
part-time  employment  of  recipients  and 
other  persons  of  low  income,  as  "Com- 
munity Service  Aids,"  and  for  the  use 
of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers 
In  a  social  service  volunteer  program  In 
providing  services  to  applicants  and 
recipients  and  assisting  any  advisory 
committees  established  by  such  State 
agencie.s. 

There  are  several  and  very  Important 
reasons  why  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Fii-st,  a  Task  Force  on  Social  Work 
Education  and  Manpower,  which  made 
its  report  a  year  ago,  stated  that  we  will 
need  100,000  additional  social  workers 
by  1970  if  we  are  to  meet  just  the  needs 
of  agencies  whose  work  is  related  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Moreover,  President  Johnson, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  cited  the 
need  for  over  12,000  new  professional  so- 
cial workers  immediately. 

To  meet  this  growing  need  for  trained, 
professional  social  workers,  we  have  onlj' 
C8  gradur.te  schools  of  social  work  in  the 
United  States,  conferring  only  about 
3.500  such  degrees  a  year.  Undergraduate 


programs  in  social  work  are  in  an  even 
poorer  position  to  meet  the  social  work 
manpower  needs  which  exist  today. 

Letters  and  telegrams,  which  I  have 
received  from  Oklahoma  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  spell  out  the  meaning  of  this 
shortage  in  terms  of  specifics.  For  in- 
stance, in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  In  196G, 
13  percent  of  the  budgeted  welfare  posi- 
tions requiring  masters  degrees  in  social 
work  were  vacant,  and  20  percent  were 
filled  by  those  without  full  academic 
credentials.  I  am  told  that  the  situation 
in  many  sections  of  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  throughout  the  Nation  is 
even  more  acute. 

Mr.  President,  l)ecause  of  this  severe 
present  and  projected  shortage  in  trained 
professional  social  workers,  I  strongly 
support  the  Social  Work  and  Manpower 
Training  Act,  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  H.R.  12080,  to  authorize  S5 
million  for  each  of  the  3  succeedirig 
fiscal  years  for  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  having  accredited  pro- 
grams in  social  work.  This  measure  must 
be  passed  if  we  are  to  meet  our  dire 
shortage  of  social  work  manpower,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  passed. 

But,  while  we  must  continue  to  place 
our  main  emphasis  in  the  administration 
of  welfare  programs  on  trained  profes- 
sional social  workers,  my  amendment  to 
H.R.  12080  would  unlock  a  great,  pres- 
ently untapped  source  of  additional 
workers  community  service  aids  and 
social  service  volunteers.  I  am  informed 
that  as  many  as  40,000  subprofessionals 
will  be  needed  by  1973  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide the  manpower  needed  for  present 
welfare  programs  related  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  also  other  and 
very  compelling  reasons  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that,  u:iless  we  open  the  doer  to 
the  use  of  community  service  aids  and 
social  service  volunteers,  we  will  never 
be  able,  fa.st  enough,  to  open  the  man- 
power bottleneck  in  social  work.  The  in- 
stitution of  these  two  new  programs  by 
State  public  welfare  agencies  would  also 
have  great  effect,  I  believe,  in  further 
humanizing  welfare  services  and  in  mak- 
ing them  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor. 

If  the  community  service  aid  program 
Is  instituted  in  State  welfare  agencies, 
so  that  the  poor,  themselves,  and  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  on  welfare  could 
work  side  by  side  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  trained  professional  social 
workers  in  programs  for  assistance  and 
services  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled and  needy  families,  mothers  and 
children,  these  programs  would  be  much 
more  effective  in  helping  such  recipients 
toward  better  lives  and  widened  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  Is  intended  that  particular  effort 
would  be  made  to  use  men,  not  just 
women  alone,  as  community  service  aids. 
It  is  intended,  also,  that  these  Commu- 
nity service  aids  would  be  recruited,  pri- 
marily, from  the  poor  and  from  those 
who  would  otherwise,  except  for  their 
salaries  under  such  progiams,  be  recipi- 
ents of  welfare,  to  work  In  the  comanuni- 
ties  In  v.hich  they  live.  These  people  will 
be  far  better  able  to  communicate  with 
the  welfare  recipients,  better  able  to  ex- 
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plain  public  assistance  and  other  com- 
munity programs  to  them  and  better  able 
to  help  those  who  administer  State  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  make  such  pro- 
grams most  effective  and  most  helpful. 
Mr.  President,  my  wife  and  I  recently 
visited  Morgan  School,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  is  now  beginning  a  vei-y  ex- 
citing 3-year  experimental  program,  in 
cooperation  with  Antioch  College, 
whereby  the  local  community  wUl  have 
greater  control  over  the  policies  and  per- 
sonnel. I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  program  recently  instituted  there 
whereby  community  residents  have  been 
employed  as  sub-professional  teacher 
aids.  The  use  of  such  teacher  aids  by  and 
from  the  community,  working  with  and 
under  a  professional  teacher,  has  not 
only  reduced  the  teacher-pupil  ratio, 
which  is  very  important,  but  also  is  prov- 
ing to  be  very  helpful  in  bringing  about 
much-improved  communication  among 
the  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  and  a 
better  awareness  by  the  teachers  of  the 
special  needs  and  problems  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  believe  that  the  community  ser\'ice 
aid  program,  established  in  the  State 
public  welfare  agencies,  would  have  the 
same  kind  of  greatly  needed  effect  in  im- 
proving welfare  programs  and  in  help- 
ing to  eliminate  the  rather  bitter  hos- 
tility and  resentment  which  many  wel- 
fare recipients  feel  toward  those  who  ad- 
minister such  programs. 

Additionally,  and  of  equally  great  im- 
portance, is  the  fact  that  the  community 
service  aid  program,  when  established  in 
each  of  the  States,  would  help  put  more 
income  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  in  a 
manner  which  would  allow  them  a  feel- 
ing of  increased  dignity  and  self-respect. 
They  would  not  be  performing  busy  work 
or  make  work.  They  would  be  performing 
real  and  much-needed  service. 

I  feel.  Mr,  President,  that  this  coun- 
tr>"  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare  and  other  social  needs  of 
our  people  in  the  years  ahead  unless  we 
provide  for  greatly  expanded  use  of  sub- 
professionals.  We  have  made  a  bare  be- 
ginning in  this  respect  in  some  areas, 
such  as  health  and  education.  These  be- 
ginnings must  be  expanded  and  the  con- 
cept of  subprofessional  staff  must  be 
broadened,  not  only  in  the  welfare  sys- 
tem, as  my  amendment  attempts  to  do. 
but  in  many  other  agencies  as  well,  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, police  systems,  and  others.  In  no 
other  way  will  we  be  able  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  in  these  fields.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  help  make  these  pro- 
grams as  responsive  as  they  must  be  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

By  so  doing,  as  I  have  said,  we  would 
also  allow  poor  people  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  increased  income,  while  doing 
useful  work.  As  I  have  traveled  about 
America,  studying  firsthand  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  both  rural  and  urban. 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of  no  greater  need 
than  the  need  for  jobs  and  better  jobs. 
I  am  among  those  who  support  such 
measures  as  emergency  employment  and 
tax  incentive  for  private  jobs  and  train- 
ing where  the  poor  people  are.  My 
amendment,   providing   for  community 


service  aids,  would  be  a  \ery  important 
step  in  the  same  direction. 

This  amendment  especially  commends 
itself  for  adoption  by  the  Senate,  in  that 
by  filling  some  positions  in  welfare  staffs 
with  those  who  would  otherwise,  them- 
selves, be  recipients  of  welfare,  we  will 
be  saving  the  amount  of  welfare  payment 
against  the  total  amount  of  the  salary 
paid. 

Mr.  President,  the  ixior  are  not  ig- 
norant and  without  skills.  Many  have 
much  sensitivity,  keen  insights,  valuable 
communication  ability,  and  strong  desire 
for  productive,  worthwhile  work,  all  of 
which  this  country  needs  and  must 
utilize. 

Especially  this  session  should  this 
amendment  be  adopted,  providing  for 
communitv  service  aids,  because  of  the 
fact  that  under  H.R.  12080.  as  it  will 
probably  be  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  we  will  be  expanding 
the  programs  for  day  care  centers  and 
for  family  planning.  The  expansion  of 
these  programs  is  greatly  needed  and  will 
place  even  further  strains  on  already 
acute  manpower  shortages.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  the  use  of 
mothers  now  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  to  be  employed 
and  trained,  themselves,  to  help  staff 
such  day  care  centers  under  special  pro- 
fessional guidance  and  direction  and  to 
help  carry  out  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram. 

Lastly,  the  community  service  aid  pro- 
gram would  be  one  of  hope  and  widened 
opportunity  for  many  people  who  could 
work  upward  in  the  welfare  staff  posi- 
tions and  make  such  work  their  life  work, 
their  permanent  careers,  with  their 
status  and  salaries  increasing  as  their 
ability  and  experience  increase. 

In  summai-y,  the  community  service 
aid  program  offers  an  important  and 
greatly  needed  avenue  by  which  welfare 
services  may  be  improved  and  thousands 
of  the  poor  may  be  given  real  hope  and 
widened  opportunities  and  a  chance  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  other  part  of  my  first  amendment 
would  institute  in  each  of  the  welfare 
programs  in  each  State  the  use  of  so- 
cial service  volunteers.  This  program, 
too.  as  I  have  Indicated,  could  do  much 
to  relieve  the  strains  of  the  welfare  man- 
power shortage  which  our  country 
faces.  It  would,  also,  as  I  have  indicated, 
help  to  further  htunanize  these  welfare 
programs  by  bringing  in  contact  with 
welfare  recipients  people  who  cared 
enough  about  them  and  their  problems  to 
give  voluntarily  of  themselves. 

Moreover,  this  volmiteer  progi-am 
would  start  to  fill  a  desperate  need  which 
exists  in  this  country  for  middle-class 
people,  personally,  to  know  more  about 
poor  people,  their  living  conditions,  their 
problems,  their  needs  and  their  desires. 
Too  many  of  us.  Mr.  President,  never  see 
any  poor  people  and  have  no  awareness 
that  they  or  their  problems  really  exist. 
How  easy  it  is  for  us,  then,  to  callously 
dismiss  any  suggestions  aimed  at  pro- 
viding better  lives  and  better  opportunity 
for  poor  people  on  the  grounds  that  all 
such  suggestions  are  politically  moti- 
vated or  are  \isionai-y  do  good  schemes. 
But  poverty  is  real,  and  so  are  poor 


people.  And.  as  American  citizens  become 
moie  aware  of  these  real  facts,  which  is 
difficult  in  these  days  of  high-speed  cars 
and  expressways  and  ever-growing  sub- 
urbs, their  innate  decency  compels  them 
to  become  involved  and  to  support  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  poverty. 

The  two  greatest  forces  at  work  upon 
our  society  and  upon  all  of  us  today  are 
the  desire  that  each  of  us  has  to  have 
more  control  over  the  decisions  which 
govern  our  lives  and  the  desire  for 
widened  avenues  to  be  of  service  to  oth- 
ers. The  conm-.unity  sei-vice  aid  program 
is  designed  to  give  poor  people  and  wel- 
fare recipients  a  greater  voice  in  the 
programs  intended  for  their  benefit, 
through  the  use  of  subprofessional  staff 
in  the  administration  of  such  programs 
and  in  assisting  advisory  committees  es- 
tablished by  State  welfare  agencies. 

Tlie  social  service  volunteer  program  is 
designed  to  provide  another  and  very 
important  avenue  for  all  American  citi- 
zens, young  and  old,  to  give  of  themselves 
to  others.  There  is  no  greater  work  in 
life  than  service  to  others.  American  citi- 
zens know  this— it  is  the  foundation  of 
oui-  countiY — and  they  will  respond  to 
widened  opportunities  "-^i  service  to  oth- 
ers, as  VISTA,  the  Pea'  "orps,  and  other 
such  programs  so  cleaiij"  show. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  already  authorized  by 
present  law  to  allow  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance  programs  to 
be  used  to  help  support  volunteer  serv- 
ices, either  through  100  percent  funding 
for  demonstration  projects  or  through  75 
percent  funding  for  a  regular  staff  activ- 
ity. 

WTiere  volunteer  welfare  programs 
have  been  instituted  they  have  been  won- 
derfully successful.  In  Cincinnati  volun- 
teers have  become  the  men  in  the  lives 
of  several  boys  who  otherwise  would  be 
largely  without  male  influence  as  they 
grow  "toward  manhood.  Under  this  fine 
volunteer  project,  operating  with  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Hamilton 
Coimty  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  Cincinnati  Union  Bethel  Neighbor- 
hood Center,  the  Cincinnati  Boy's  Club 
and  the  public  schools  of  the  area,  22  vol- 
unteers have  each  taken  two  boys,  with 
whom  they  spend  at  least  2^2  hours  and 
one  Satm-day  a  month,  as  their  proteges. 
In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Ramsey  County 
Welfare  Department  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
Council  have  worked  out  a  program  by 
which  Girl  Scouts  and  Browniies  visit 
elderlv  people  in  nursing  homes  and  per- 
form small  but  needed  tasks,  such  as 
writing  letters,  reading,  running  errands, 
and  doing  many  other  appreciated 
things. 

The  Lane  County  Department  of  Pub- 
lice  Welfare  and  the  Lutheran  Families 
Service  Agency  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  using 
the  volunteer  services  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
doctor,  organized  institutes  whereby 
mothers  who  were  receiving  help  from 
the  aid  to  famihes  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program  can  ask  questions  about 
medical  and  legal  problems  and  join  in 
the  discussion,  gaining  not  only  knowl- 
edge but  much  self  confidence  by  having 
their  questions  treated  seriously  by  Im- 
portant people. 
Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
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Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Coiuicil  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  in  Junior  Village  have 
instituted  a  special  speech  therapy  proj- 
ect, using  volunteer  speech  therapists 
and  other  adults,  for  dependent  and  ne- 
glected children. 

These  programs.  Mr.  President,  show 
some  of  the  things  which  can  be  done. 
They  indicate  that  American  citizens  will 
respond  in  a  marvelous  way  if  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  help  other  peo- 
ple. These  programs  must  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

Idealism  is  not  dead  In  this  country; 
far  from  It.  it  is  very  much  alive  and 
growing.  Young  people,  particularly, 
know  that  idealism  is  real  and  practical. 
Working  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA, 
many  Americans  are  helping  to  prove 
more  and  more  each  day  that  idealism  is 
the  pragmatism  of  our  age. 

These  beginning  volunteer  programs 
in  public  welfare  agencies,  VISTA.  Peace 
Corps.  SCORE  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  others,  must  be  con- 
tinued and  encouraged,  and  similar  pro- 
grams must  be  instituted,  not  only  the 
social  service  volunteer  program,  re- 
qiilred  by  my  amendment  to  be  estab- 
lished by  State  public  welfare  agencies, 
but  in  many  other  programs  as  well. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  Social  Service 
Volimteer  might  be  recruited  and  trained 
for  a  totally  nonpaid  task,  or,  like  the 
VISTA  and  Peace  Corps  volunteer  or 
Teacher  Corpsman,  might  \x  recruited 
and  trained  for  a  particular  period  of 
partly  compensated  service,  perhaps 
leading  eventually  to  a  social  work  or 
other  career  In  a  broad  range  of  social 
concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  submit  the  second 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  me  to 
H.R.  12080. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
and  that  It  be  printed  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcord. 

The  amendment  (No.  401  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

On  page  207,  after  line  21,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 405  to  read  as  follows: 

'■S«c.  405.  Title  Vn  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  amended  by  tills  Act)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a  new  Section  707  at  the 
end  thereof,  such  new  section  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'•  'Sec.  707.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  make  a  study 
of  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
means  by  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
staff  of  State  public  welfare  agencies  may 
better  serve,  advise,  and  assist  applicants 
for  or  recipients  of  assistance  In  securing  the 
full  protection  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
health,  housing  and  related  laws  and  In  help- 
ing them  make  most  effective  use  of  public 
assistance  and  other  programs  In  the  com- 
munity and  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
public  assistance  program  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  local.  State,  and  Federal 
health,  housing  and  related  laws.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  the  results  of  such  study 
and  make  recommendations,  Including  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  July  1,  1968."  " 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    President,     this 
amendment    directs    the    Secretary    of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  a 
study  of  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  means  by  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  staff  of  State  public  welfare 
agencies  may  better  serve,  advise,  and 
assist  applicants  or  recipients  of  assist- 
ance in  securing  the  full  protection  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  health,  housing 
and  related  laws  and  in  helping  them 
make  most  effective  use  of  public  assist- 
ance and  other  programs  available  to 
them.  Such  study  and  recommendations 
of  tlie  Secretary  would  also  include  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  public  assist- 
ance programs  may  be  used  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  local.  State,  and  Federal 
health,  housing,  and  related  laws. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  report  the  results 
of  such  study  and  make  his  recommen- 
dations, including  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  July  1,  1968. 

This  amendment  is  complimentary  to. 
though  independent  of,  the  first  amend- 
ment I  submitted.  It,  too.  seeks  to  make 
the  public  welfare  programs  more  ef- 
fective and  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  Partly  because  of  the  exam- 
ple and  activities  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  but  mainly  because 
of  the  spirit  which  has  pervaded  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson,  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  more  and 
more  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
are  commencing  active,  rather  than  pas- 
sive, programs  to  carry  out  the  duties 
assigned  them.  I  believe  our  welfare  pro- 
grams can  and  should  do  more  of  the 
same. 

Recently,  when  I  was  in  East  Harlem 
in  New  York  City,  I  visited  a  small  store- 
front youth  oflBce.  first  established  with 
OEO  summer  funds.  This  project  has 
recruited  and  organized  young  people 
in  the  area  for  community  purposes.  One 
of  the  activities  of  this  group  of  young 
people  is  to  help  welfare  recipients  se- 
cure enforcement  of  the  New  York  So- 
cial Services  Law.  which  allows  the  wel- 
fare department  to  stop  rent  being  paid 
a  houseowner  who  is  guilty  of  serious 
code  violations  In  his  rental  housing.  I 
visited  one  apartment,  the  occupant  of 
which,  a  welfare  recipient.  Is  being  as- 
sisted by  this  group  of  young  men.  She 
lives  In  unbelleveably  deplorable  condi- 
tions. The  celling  in  the  bathroom  had 
recently  fallen,  the  toilet  does  not  func- 
tion, and  there  are  nimierous  other  code 
violations.  Becaiuse  these  young  men  had 
searched  out  this  lady,  had  advised  her 
of  her  rights  and  had  assisted  her  in 
claiming  them,  the  terrible  conditions 
in  which  she  and  her  children  had  been 
living  are  being  corrected. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  much  Im- 
pressed with  the  worthwhile  work  these 
yoimg  men  have  undertaken.  But,  I  was 
immediately  struck  with  a  question  of 
why  this  service  to  this  welfare  recipient 
had  not  long  since  been  previously  per- 
formed by  the  welfare  worker  who  visits 
in  her  home  regularly  and  who,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  well  aware  of  its 
code  violations.  I  asked  myself  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  a  new  group  to  bring  about 
results  intended  by  an  existing  program, 
the    welfare    program,    which    receives 


great  amounts  of  Federal  funds  also. 
Would  it  not  be  far  more  effective  to 
help  the  welfare  agency  achieve  these 
results  which  are  clearly  within  its  juris- 
diction? Why  cannot  the  welfare  worker 
search  out  such  people  who  have  legal 
rights  that  are  being  transgressed?  Tliis 
actually  would  take  no  searching  out, 
since  welfare  recipients  are  regularly  and 
frequently  visited  in  their  homes  by  wel- 
fare workers.  Why  cannot  the  social 
worker  advise  welfare  recipients  of  such 
legal  rights?  Why  cannot  the  social 
worker  assist  such  people  in  properly  fil- 
ing any  such  complaints? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  do  a  better  job 
through  the  regular  staff  of  State  public 
welfare  agencies  of  serving,  advising,  and 
assisting  welfare  recipients  as  to  their 
rights  under  local.  State,  and  Federal 
housing,  health,  and  related  laws.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
do  a  better  job  through  the  regular  staff 
of  public  welfare  agencies  in  serving,  ad- 
vising, and  assisting  welfare  recipients 
in  making  full  use  of  existing  welfare  and 
other  programs  available  to  them  In  their 
community. 

This  second  amendment  will  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  a  study  and 
come  up  with  the  recommendations  to 
do  exactly  that. 

Recently,  also.  I  visited  in  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  community  of  New  York 
City.  While  there,  as  I  have  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  poor 
people  live,  I  found  that  some  merchants 
take  advantage  of  welfare  recipients  in 
the  prices  they  charge  and  In  the  terms 
of  credit  they  extend.  For  example,  one 
grocery  store  in  Bedford -Stuyvesant  in- 
creases its  grocery  prices  approximately 
15  percent  on  each  of  the  two  times  per 
month  when  welfare  checks  are  deliv- 
ered to  local  residents.  Tied  to  the  mer- 
chant by  his  extension  of  credit  during 
the  balance  of  each  month,  the  individual 
welfare  recipient  doing  business  at  that 
store  Is  virtually  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  this  kind  of  exploitation. 

I  have  seen  areas  In  rural  America 
where  welfare  recipients,  clustered 
around  a  country  store,  are  virtually  in 
the  old  "company  store"  situation,  and 
each  month,  with  little  knowledge  of 
what  they  really  owe  for  previous  credit 
and  unable  to  do  anything  about  having 
to  pay  Increased  prices  for  what  they  buj-, 
turn  over  their  full  checks  to  the  store 
owner. 

In  another  city  of  America,  until  some 
of  the  poor  people  got  together  and 
secured  a  lawyer  to  go  with  them  as  they 
paid  their  bills,  a  merchant  was  fomid 
to  be  keeping  false  records  on  the 
amounts  owed  him  by  welfare  recipients, 
and,  If  he  had  not  been  made  to  render 
true  charges,  they  would  never  in  their 
lives  have  been  able  to  get  out  of  debt 
for  the  things  they  bought  from  him 
at  Inflated  prices. 

All  over  America  the  poor  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of  this  kind  of 
exploitation,  but,  since  they  are  mostly 
unorganized  and  powerless,  such  knowl- 
edge brings  them  not  results,  but  frustra- 
tion. In  many  areas,  programs  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
are  helping  to  rectify  some  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  this  Is  a  great  improvement. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  once  again,  the  ques- 
tion which  occurs  to  me  is :  Why  should 
the  Federal  Government  be  spending 
money  in  one  program  to  make  another, 
which  it  also  fimds.  more  effective?  In 
other  words,  could  not  welfare  agencies 
better  advise  their  recipients  on  buying 
and  on  credit?  Can  they  not  actually 
help  them  enforce  their  rights?  In  some 
cities  adjacent  to  military  bases,  there 
is  no  question  that  military  people  would 
be  living  in  substandard  housing  or  be 
subject  to  mistreatment  by  some  few 
avaricious  merchants,  except  for  the 
pressure  which  the  Military  Establish- 
ment has  long  had  the  power  and  incli- 
nation to  bring  to  bear  on  their  behalf. 
Why  cannot  the  same  kind  of  service 
be  performed  by  welfare  agencies  whose 
personnel  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
virtually  every  aspect  of  the  lives  of  the 
welfare  recipients  they  serve? 

These  are  some  of  the  important  ques- 
tions which  the  study  directed  by  my 
second  amendment  would  seek  to  answer. 
The  Secretary  would  look  into  these  mat- 
ters in  a  careful  manner  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  and  other 
action  required  for  their  correction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
both  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out America  public  welfare  agencies  are 
overworked  and  understaffed  and  doing 
a  difficult  but  commendable  job.  I  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  them,  but  to  help 
them.  My  amendments  are  intended  to 
help  pubUc  welfare  agencies  do  a  better, 
more  pleasant,  and  more  lastingly 
beneficial  job  for  the  people  whom  they 
serve  and  who  are  rightly  entitled  to  our 
concern.  I  hope  the  amendments  will  be 
adopted. 


THE    IRON    AND    STEEL    ORDERLY 
TRADE  ACT  OF    1967 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRrFFiN  In  the  chair).  Pursuant  to  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr  President,  I  Introduce  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  and  34  fellow  Sen- 
ators, a  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products  which  is 
Intended  to  maintain  the  viability  of  our 
vital  steel  industrj'. 

This  bm,  I  believe,  is  a  moderate  and 
reasonable  approach  for  meeting  a  clear 
and  well-dociunented  need.  Many  of  us 
have  for  some  time  recognized  growing 
problems  within  this  major  Industry. 
Last  year  many  of  my  colleagues  joined 
with  me  in  providing  that  a  complete 
study  of  steel  imports  be  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Finance  Committee.  That 
study  is  now  available  to  the  committee 
so  that  It  can  make  the  best  possible 
judgment  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  today  Is 
again  faced  with  coming  to  grips  with 


the  hard  realities  of  the  implications  of 
a  free  trade  policy.  I  certainly  favor  the 
ultiniate  achievement  of  free  trade,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  advantages  that  will 
accrue  from  It.  I  support  the  purposes 
of  the  Kennedy  round.  But  while  reduc- 
tions in  Uriff  may  represent  steps  to- 
ward free   trade,   they   are   hardly   the 
whole  story.  Tariffs  are  simply  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  easily  identifiable  trade 
barriers.  It  is  simply  naive  and  unwise 
for  us  to  pretend  that  we  can  ignore 
nontariff  barriers.  There  are  economic 
and  political  factors  that  can  be  and  are 
structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
free  trade.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
world  trade  of  steel,  where  most  coun- 
tries recognize  how  crucial  steel  produc- 
tion is  to  their  economies  and  in  particu- 
lar   to    their    national    security.    Our 
Government  cannot  continue  to  ignore 
these  factors.  We  too  must  act  in  our 
national   Interest.   I    believe   that   with 
this  bill  we  can  act  in  a  moderate  way 
that  gives  a  guarantee  to  our  Nation  that 
our  steel  Industry  will  be  kept  viable  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  reasonable  ar- 
rangements by  which  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers may  share  in  our  market  and  its 
growth. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act 
of  1967, 1  will  say  again,  can  be  described 
as  a  moderate  quota  bill.  It  limits  Im- 
ports in  any  year  to  9.6  percent  of  recent 
consumption,  the  average  amount  of 
steel  consumed  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  3  years  preceding  each  quota 
year.  Product  and  countrj'  of  origin 
limitations  also  apply  based  upon  their 
percentage  share  of  total  Imports  during 
the  3-year  base  period. 

These  limitations  are  to  be  established 
by  agreement  negotiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  supplying  nations.  Imports 
from  any  nation  which  does  not  enter 
such  an  agreement  will  be  limited  to  a 
percentage  of  recent  consumption  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  consumption  sup- 
plied by  that  nation  during  a  longer  base 
period  1959-66. 

The  quota  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
He  Is  empowered  to  remedy  any  local 
injurj'  caused  by  a  shift  in  geographic 
Import  patterns.  He  is  also  directed  to 
review  the  program  after  quotas  have 
been  in  effect  for  5  years,  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  continuation, 
modification  or  termination  of  quota 
reUef.  Thus,  \mder  the  terms  of  this  bill 
imports  may  continue  to  take  almost 
10  percent  of  the  domestic  market  for 
iron  and  steel  mill  products. 

Those  with  reservations  about  sup- 
porting such  a  bill  as  this  may  ask  why 
it  is  necessar>'.  I  would  respond  by  saying 
that  the  evidence  is  now  clear  that  steel 
import  quotas  reasonably  fitted  to  the 
overall  needs  of  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic manufacturers  are  required  in 
the  broad  public  Interest.  Without  them. 
we  can  expect  a  steady  weakening  of 
the  domestic  steel  industry  and.  thus,  a 
growing  threat  to  our  national  security. 
Consider  these  facts  for  the  moment: 
In  the  past  10  years  exports  of  steel  mill 
products  have  dropped  from  5.3  million 
tons  annually  to  1.7  milUon  tons,  while 
Imports  have  s?one  from  just  over  1  mil- 
lion tons  to  about  11  million  tons.  That 


is  a  net  change  of  over  13  million  tons  of 
steel,  and  this  year  imports  are  higher 
than  ever. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  1967,  imports 
were  even  larger  than  In  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1966.  whereas  the  domestic 
market  was  considerably  smaller.  Prom 
1957  to  1966  apparent  consumption  of 
steel  mill  products  in  the  United  States 
rose  from  76  million  to  99  million  tons. 
During  the  same  period,  shipments  by 
our  st<-el  industry  rose  from  80  million 
to  90  million  tons  and  exports  dropped 
from  5  million  to  less  than  2  million  tons. 
A  30-percent  consumption  increase  with 
a  production  increase  of  only  13  percent 
indicates  a  serious  problem  in  the  indus- 
try. 

The  problem  is  caused  by  cheap  im- 
ports. In  1957.  st€el  Imports  were  1.5 
percent  of  United  States  apparent  con- 
sumption. In  the  10  years  since  1957  we 
have  seen  Imports  multiply  about  ten- 
fold, while  consumption  ha^  Increased 
by  less  than  one-third,  and  exports  have 
declined  by  nearly  two-thirds.  Eleven 
million  tons  of  offshore  st-eel  entered  this 
country  last  year,  to  claim  10.9  percent 
of  our  domestic  steel  market,  and  so  far 
this  vear,  as  we  have  seen,  imports  are 
running  about  11.6  percent  of  domestic 
apparent  consumption.  Steel  imports  last 
year  were  valued  at  almost  $1  billion. 

Ten  vears  ago  Imports  were  concen- 
trat-ed  in  products  involving  relatively 
simple  technology.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever,   expansion    of    foreign    steel    mill 
facilities  has  been  hea\ily  concentrated 
in  highly  sophisticated  sheet  mills.  Mar- 
ket penetration  in  hot  and  cold  rolled 
sheet  has  increased  alarmingly  in  the 
last    5    years,    particularly    in    certain 
specialty  steel  categories.  Imports  of  cold 
rolled  stainless  steel  sheet,  for  example_ 
which  accounted  for  only  5.7  percent  of 
the  American  market  in  1962.  had  shot 
up  to  20.6  percent  of  the  market  by  1966. 
While  the  penetration  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket varies  by  product  or  region,  no  im- 
portant steel  product  line  or  market  area 
is  immune  to  the  Impact  of  imports.  The 
Installation    of    large-scale    and    ultra- 
modem    equipment    by    European    and 
Japanese  producers  has  enabled  them  to 
compete   with   similar   equipment   here 
and  to  ship  large  quantities  of  the  most 
sophisticated  st-eel  products  to  this  coun- 
try. Cheap  water  transportation  permits 
them  to  Invade  not  only  coastal  markets 
but  also  the  Industrial  heartland  of  the 
United  States.  Although  almost  20  per- 
cent of  the  market  has  been  taken  by 
imports  on  the  west  coast  in  recent  years, 
the  greatest  increase  in  imports  has  oc- 
curred in  the  midwest,  the  largest  of  our 
markets  for  steel. 

Not  everyone  shares  the  view  that  the 
American  steel  Industry  should  tem- 
porarily receive  special  assistance.  The 
reason  of  course  is  that  steel  must  sur- 
vive as  an  es.sential  component  or  build- 
ing block  of  the  national  economy. 

Steel  is  Important  to  the  country.  Its 
major  uses — automobiles,  construction, 
containers,  machinerj'.  appliances— all 
catalog  our  industrial  strength.  Al- 
though much  military  hardware  today 
consists  of  materials  other  than  steel, 
all  of  it  includes  some  vital  steel  com- 
ponents for  which  there  are  no  practical 
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substitutes.  A  simple  economy  or  one  in 
the  early  stages  of  development  caji 
safely  depend  upon  significant  external 
sources  for  its  steel  requirements.  But 
every  advanced  economy  needs  steel  in 
amounts  and  types  too  large  and  varied 
to  be  supplied  in  significant  tonnages  by 
others,  particularly  in  case  of  national 
emergency.  Realization  of  this  basic  re- 
quirement has  been  behind  the  contin- 
uing drive  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  build 
up  its  steel  industi->-  regardless  of  cost. 

The  continued  growth  of  imports  at 
only  half  the  rate  experienced  during 
the  the  5-year  period  1961-66.  would 
produce  a  situation  within  10  years  in 
which  the  United  States  is  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  a  staggering  40  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel.  Consider  the  effect  on 
the  country  if  these  imports  were  to  be 
shut  off  in  a  national  emergency.  In  fact 
our  limited  war  planning  envisions  the 
shutoft  of  such  noncontiguous  sources 
of  supply.  President  Johnson  has  aptly 
described  steel  as  "basic  to  our  economy 
and  essential  to  our  security— increas- 
ingly important  to  us  in  the  years  ahead." 
Because  steel  is  essential  to  our  security, 
we  must  provide  for  eqiiitable  terms  of 
world  steel  trade,  which  the  industry  re- 
quires to  keep  itself  healthy  and  the  Na- 
tion strong. 

Steel  imports  are  shrinking  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  steel  industry. 
About  6,400  people  are  now  employed  in 
our  steel  plants  for  every  million  tons  of 
finished  products  shipped  in  a  year.  An 
additional  1,300  persons  are  involved  in 
coal  and  ore  mining  and  transportation. 
Thus  every  million  tons  of  domestic  steel 
mill  products  shipped  means  employ- 
ment for  approximately  7,700  Americans. 

Accordingly.  11  million  tons  of  steel 
imports  sold  in  this  country  in  1966  rep- 
resent the  export  of  some  69.000  jobs  in 
the  basic  steel  Industry  and  14,000  jobs 
in  supporting  activities — a  total  of  over 
83.000  jobs  that  have  gone  abroad.  From 
another  point  of  view,  imports  of  steel 
mill  products  in  1966  were  roughly  equal 
to  the  combined  annual  shipments  of 
Republic  Steel,  our  third  largest  steel 
producer,  and  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube, 
our  eighth  largest.  These  two  companies 
together  employed  some  80,000  people 
in  1966. 

Because  of  these  fact/rs,  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  representing 
550,000  iron  and  steel  workers  in  this 
country  have  endorsed  the  bill. 

The  most  important  factor  which  con- 
tributes to  our  import  problem  is  the 
wage  differential.  Our  steelworkers 
earned  an  average  of  $4.63  per  hour  last 
year.  Including  fringe  benefits.  In  the 
European  coal  and  steel  community  the 
average  wage  in  the  steel  Industry  was 
equivalent  to  $1.75  an  hour  and  in  Japan 
the  average  was  just  over  $1.  While  we 
probably  have  the  most  eCBcient  and  pro- 
ductive workers  in  the  world,  our  steel- 
workers are  not  four  times  as  productive 
as  the  Japanese  steel  Industry  with  their 
new  plants  and  equipment.  The  low  wage 
rates  abroad  give  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers an  unbeatable  advantage — the 
only  real  advantage  they  have  over  our 
steelmakers.  Our  industry  turns  out  steels 
that  are  just  as  good  as  those  produced 
abroad,  or  better.  Our  steel  plants  are 


located  at  least  3.000  miles  closer  to  their 
customers,  and  can  quote  delivery  times 
and  offer  services  which  foreign  pro- 
ducers cannot  begin  to  match.  No  lan- 
guage barriers  and  no  collection  diffi- 
culties beset  domestic  mills  selling  to 
domestic  customers.  And  yet  an  ever-in- 
creasing share  of  our  domestic  market  is 
claimed  by  foreign  producers,  with  all 
their  disadvantages.  The  reason  for  this 
is  perfectly  clear.  Offshore  steel  sold  in 
this  country  averages  20  percent  cheaper 
than  the  comparable  domestic  grades. 

As  for  reducing  prices,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  the  dire  straits  to  which  price 
alinement  has  brought  the  European 
steel  industry  to  reaUze  the  folly  of  that 
course.  Moreover,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  cut  prices  enough  to  do  any 
good.  The  20 -percent  average  price  dif- 
ferential between  domestic  and  imported 
steel  came  to  about  S34  per  ton  in  1966. 
The  U.S.  industry  average  profit  before 
taxes  in  that  year  was  less  than  $17  per 
ton.  To  attack  a  $34  price  advantage 
with  a  $17  gross  profit  would  be  fool- 
hardy. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment— OECD — world  steelmaking 
capacity  outside  the  United  States  rose 
by  254  million  net  tons  between  1955  and 
1966,  while  production — or  demand — in- 
creased by  205  milhon.  From  a  balanced 
supply-demand  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning "of  that  period,  capacity  of  other 
steel  producing  nations  now  exceeds  de- 
mand by  more  than  55  million  net  tons. 

The  European  industries,  which  had 
expanded  rapidly  to  rebuild  war-dam- 
aged economies  and  which  were  con- 
tinuing to  expand  in  anticipation  of  ris- 
ing demand  at  home  and  abroad  found 
themselves  after  the  mid-1950's  with 
substantially  more  capacity  than  de- 
mand. This  led  foreign  producers  to  think 
they  could  solve  their  problem  by  in- 
creasing their  exports.  But  the  result  has 
been  that  the  European  producers  are 
iiow  in  serious  financial  trouble,  be- 
cause their  efforts  have  led  to  unprofit- 
ably  low  prices  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
We  caiinot  afford  to  have  that  happen 
to  our  domestic  industry. 

Japan  is  a  special  case.  The  Japanese 
steel  industry— like  those  in  many  other 
nations — Is  clearly  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  as  to  international  trade 
and,  as  such,  is  heavily  favored  in  terms 
of  capital  supply,  which  adds  to  its  ad- 
vantage in  unit  labor  costs.  The  Japanese 
industry  is  also  insulated  from  steel  im- 
ports. Present  expansion  plans,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  mean  that  by  1975  Jap- 
anese exports  might  total  25  to  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  shipments  and  constitute  40 
to  50  percent  of  all  world  trade  in  steel, 
other  than  trade  within  the  European 
Common  Market. 

Government  determination  in  other 
countries  to  maintain  viable  domestic 
steel  industries  make  it  probable  that 
outlets  for  most  of  this  vast  increase 
coulr"  be  found  only  in  the  United  States. 
But  an  increase  in  U.S.  Imports  from 
Japan  on  that  scale  would  mean  that  the 
Japanese  had  taken  aU  the  growth  In 
steel  consumption  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  statement  bears  repeat- 
ing. In  other  words  if  the  Japanese  fol- 


low their  procedures,  they  will  take  every 
bit  of  growth  and  consumption,  and 
there  will  be  no  room  for  growth  and  ex- 
pansion whatsoever  in  the  American 
market.  Needless  to  say.  this  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  U.S.  steel  indus- 
trj',  and  we  cannot  pennit  that  to  hap- 
pen. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  entire  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  amounting 
to  about  SI. 4  billion,  represents  almost 
the  amount  of  the  trade  deficit  with  re- 
spect to  steel,  which  in  1966  was  almost 
$1  billion. 

Thus  none  of  us  in  Government  can 
hold  ourselves  aloof  from  the  trade  prob- 
lem of  the  steel  industry  because  it  is 
a  national  problem.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
we  need  some  regulation  of  steel  im- 
ports. We  do  not  object  to  sharing  our 
market  and  its  growth  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers on  a  sensible  basis.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  just  that.  If  the  domestic  mar- 
ket grows,  imports  increase.  But  we 
strongly  object  to  the  prospect  of  im- 
ports taking  an  intolerable  share  of  the 
U.S.  steel  market. 

Present  conditions  including  wage  dis- 
parities and  Government  policies  do  not 
permit  competition  among  the  steel  pro- 
ducers of  the  free  world  on  a  compara- 
tively equal  basis.  The  theory  of  com- 
parative advantage  in  world  trade  does 
not  apply  to  steel.  Hence,  Government's 
policy  which  ignores  the  special  situa- 
tion of  world  steel  trade  ultimately 
means  a  decline  in  strength  and  efQcien- 
cy  of  the  steel  industry  In  this  country 
and  increasing  reliance  on  steel  sources 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

If  this  were  a  world  of  free  trade,  if 
no  other  nation  had  any  tariff  or  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  protect  their  domestic 
industry  nor  gave  it  any  assistance  to 
help  penetrate  nondomestic  markets, 
if  this  w^ere  a  world  in  which  there  was 
no  longer  any  nationalism,  no  concern 
for  national  security  and  strength,  and 
no  need  for  such  concern;  in  short,  if 
we  had  but  one  world,  one  economy,  one 
currency,  and  no  balance  of  trade  or  bal- 
ance of  payment  problems,  then  it  might 
be  appropriate  for  the  free  trade  theo- 
rists and  defenders  to  argue  that  no  in- 
dustry, no  company,  no  locality  should 
be  provided  any  protection  whatsoever 
by  governmental  action. 

All  of  us  know  only  too  well,  however, 
that  this  does  not  describe  the  trade 
world  of  today.  Since  it  does  not.  it  is  not 
wise  for  us  in  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct our  affairs  as  though  it  were  true. 
The  Government  must  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  the  import  problem  and 
the  danger  it  presents  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

A  means  must  be  developed  to  arrest 
the  growing  penetration  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket to  prevent  the  domestic  industry  from 
being  seriously  weakened  and  to  dis- 
courage excessive  expansion  of  steel  in- 
dustries in  other  countries.  The  quota 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  provides  this 
means. 

Promptness  in  taking  actions  along 
these  lines  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
longer  we  wait  to  solve  the  steel  import 
problem,  the  more  difllcult  solutions  be- 
come. And  the  more  difQcult  the  solu- 
tions, the  greater  is  the  danger  of  dls- 
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rupting  the  economies  of  other  countries 
when  they  are  found  and  applied. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  names  of  cosponsors.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  2537 )  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mUl  products,  in- 
troduced bv  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr  MuNDT,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott. 
Mrs  Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  > .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2537 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
"Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Iron  and  Steel 
Orderly  Trade  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  Increased 
imports  of  pig  Iron  and  steel  miU  products 
have  adversely  affected  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments,  contributed  substan- 
tially to  reduced  employment  opportunities 
for  United  States  workers  In  the  domestic 
iron  and  steel  industry,  and  captured  such 
an  increasing  share  of  the  market  for  pig 
iron  and  steel  mill  products  in  the  United 
Sutes  as  to  threaten  the  soundness  of  the 
domestic  iron  and  steel  Industry  and  there- 
fore the  national  security. 

It  Is.  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  access  to  the  United 
States  market  for  foreign-produced  pig  iron 
and  steel  mill  products  should  be  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  Insure  orderly  trade  in 
pig  iron  and  steel  mill  products,  alleviate 
United  States  balance  of  payments  problems, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  strong  and  ex- 
panding United  States  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try, and  prevent  further  disruption  of  United 
States  markets  and  unemployment  of 
United  States  Iron  and  steel  workers. 
Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  'category"  means  a  seven 
digit  Item  number  which  appears  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Anno- 
tated (1965)  published  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  is — 

(A)  Within  the  range  beginning  with  Item 
608.1500  and  ending  with  item  610.5260  (ex- 
cept that  an  Item  within  such  range  which  is 
specified  in  section  7  shall  be  included  in  the 
term  "category"  only  as  provided  In  such 
section  7) ;  or 

(Bi  One  of  the  following  item  numbers: 
607  1500  642  9100  646.2640 

607  1800  642  9600  690.2500 

642.0200  642.9700  690.3000 

6423600  646.2500 

642.9000  646.2620 

(2)  The  term  '•imports"  refers  to  United 
States  Imports  in  any  category  or  categories 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  The  term  "consumption"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  category  or  with  respect  to  all 
categories,   the  sum  of   United   States  mUl 


shipments  plus  Imports  mlnvis  United  States 
exports. 

(4)   The  term  "year"  means  calendar  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may.  after  consulta- 
tion with  all  nations  having  an  interest  in 
supplying  pig  iron  and  steel  mill  products  to 
the  United  States,  negotiate  multilateral  or 
bilateral  agreements  establishing,  for  pe- 
riods beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  annual  quantitative 
llmlUtions  on  United  States  Imports  of  such 
products  subject  to  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Total  imports  for  each  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  determined  by  applying 
to  the  average  annual  consumption  during 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  llmitaUon  is  to  be  effective 
a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
average  annual  consumpUon  represented  by 
Imports  during  the  years  1964  through  1966, 
Inclusive. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  total  imports  in  any 
year  represented  by  imports  In  a  particular 
categorv  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of 
total  imports  during  the  years  1964  through 
1966,  inclusive,  represented  by  imports  in 
that  category. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  total  Imports  in  any 
year  represented  by  imports  from  a  particular 
nation  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of 
total  imports  during  the  years  1964  tnrougn 
1966.  inclusive,  represented  by  imfjorts  from 
that  nation. 

Sec.  5.  For  periods  after  the  180th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall,  within  the  overall  limits 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Section  4,  by 
proclamaUon  restrict  annual  imports  from 
each  nation  which  is  at  any  Ume  on  or  after 
such  180th  day  not  a  party  to  an  agreement 
then  limiting  current  Imports  negotiated 
pursuant  to  Section  4  to  an  amount  de- 
termined bv  applying  the  percentage  of  con- 
sumption represented  by  imports  from  that 
nation  during  the  years  1959  through  1966. 
inclusive,  to  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion diirtng  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding tJie  year  in  which  the  restriction  Is 
to  apply. 

Sec  6  Within  the  overaU  limitations  im- 
posed under  section  4,  the  President  may 
adjust  the  share  of  United  States  Imports 
In  any  categorv  which  may  be  supplied  by  any 
nation.  In  making  this  adjustment  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  guided  principally  by  histori- 
cal import  patterns,  but  may  modify  such 
patterns  to  accommodate  interests  of  devel- 
oping nations  or  other  changing  conditions  of 
international  trade. 

Sec.  7.  If  imports  In  any  year  In  any  of  the 
following  item  numbers  appearing  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Anno- 
tated (1965)  pubUshed  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  reach  120  per  cen- 
tum of  imports  in  that  item  number  during 
the  year  immediately  prior  to  the  year  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  then  such  item 
number  shall  be  considered  a  category  under 
paragraph  (1 »  of  section  3,  and  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  such  category  on 
the  first  day  of  January  following  the  year 
in  which  the  120  per  centum  level  was 
reached: 

608.1000  642.1020  ^tUt?!^ 

608  2500  642.1040  646.5600 

608  2700  642.1200  652.9000 

609  1200  642.1400  652.9200 
609  1300  642.1620  652.9400 
609  1500  642.1800  652.9500 
609  8400  642.8000  652  9600 
609  8600  642.9300  653.0200 
60<^  8800                      646.2000  653.0300 

609  9000  646.2700  680  4000 

610  8020  646.2800  688  3000 
610  8040  646.3000  688.3500 
642.0800                      646.4000  688  4000 

Sec.  8.  (1)  the  amount  of  Imports  in  any 
category  in  either  half  of  any  year  shall  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  total  pennlssible 


amount  of  Imports  in  that  category  for  that 

y^a*"- 

(2^  Should  any  limitation  Imposed  under 
this  Act  take  effect  on  any  day  other  than 
January  1  of  a  year,  such  limitation  shall 
apply  to  pro  rata  during  the  remaimng  por- 
tion of  such  year. 

SEC.  9.  (1)  Import  Umitatlons  established 
under  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  may 
isfue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  tho  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  it  to  l>e  necessary  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  regional  markets,  he  shall  pro- 
vide by  regulation  that  the  proportionate 
share  of  total  Imports  and  Imports  in  any 
category  from  any  nation  entering  through 
any  port  of  entry  in  or  near  such  regional 
markets  shall  not  exceed  the  proportionate 
share  of  such  Imports  entering  tlirough  such 
port  during  the  applicable  base  period.  The 
Secretary  shaU  conduct  the  review  required 
to  make  such  a  determination  at  least  an- 
nually. 

(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  5  years  alter 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Im- 
port limitations  established  under  this  Act 
on  (1 )  the  economic  soundness  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  such  industry.  (2)  the  general 
economy.  (3)  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments,  and  (4>  the  national  security, 
together  with  his  recommendations  as  to 
whether  such  import  limitations  should  be 
continued,  modified,  or  revoked.  Before  mak- 
ing such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  hearing  at  which  all  Interested  parties  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Tlie  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  vield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
very^  able  presentation  of  a  matter  that 
I  think  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
entire  country ;  and  I  should  like  to  make 
some  observations  In  Une  with  ■what  he 
has  said,  to  express  my  own  concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  steel  imports 
bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  one  important  fact 
in  the  current  discussion  of  steel  imports. 
That  fact  is:  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
true  free  trade  in  the  world  steel  market 
today. 

On  the  contrary,  trade  in  steel  is  any- 
thing but  free.  It  is  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  producers  outside  the  United 
States.  In  other  countries,  steelmakers 
are  given  considerable  help  by  their  gov- 
ernments in  efforts  to  export  their  prod- 
ucts Thev  also  enjoy  substantial  ad- 
vantages in  cost,  largely  because  they  do 
not  have  to  pay  high  wages  to  steel- 
workers. In  some  of  these  countries,  pro- 
duction is  regulated  by  custom  or  decree, 
so  that  steel  is  manufactured  even  when 
there  is  no  home  demand.  This  has  re- 
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siilted  in  the  output  of  more  steel 
throughout  the  world  than  the  world 
really  needs.  This  excess  must  either  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  or  be  placed  some- 
where. That  "somewhere"  is  usually  the 
United  States. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  are  cer- 
tain rules  for  the  game  of  free  trade. 
And  those  rules  are  not  being  followed 
in  many  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the 
rules  of  free  trade  are  still  being  used. 
In  an  heroic  but  futile  gesture.  Now  if 
this  were  pure  sport,  we  might  excuse 
ourselves  on  the  ground  that  in  games, 
it  is  not  who  won  or  lost  that  counts, 
but  how  the  game  was  played.  But  steel 
trade  is  not  pure  sport.  There  is  more 
than  the  scores  at  stake.  Our  entire  econ- 
omy is  affected  by  the  outcome. 

Since  the  1930's  the  United  States  has 
pursued  policies  designed  to  encourage 
freedom  in  international  trade.  Many 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  still  in  fa- 
vor of  free  trade — true  free  trade.  But 
in  the  case  of  steel,  being  in  favor  of  free 
trade  does  not  make  one  in  favor  of  the 
status  quo,  because  steel  trade  today  is 
not  free. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  place  a  time  limitation  on 
his  request? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  may  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ideally,  in  a  free  trade 
situation,  each  country  would  specialize 
in  products  in  which  it  had  a  "compara- 
tive advantage."  Each  country  would  sell 
In  the  world  market  those  items  which 
it  could  produce  with  the  greatest  rela- 
tive efficiency.  More  simply,  each  would 
do  what  it  could  do  best. 

Unfortunately,  that  theoiT  is  not  put 
into  practice  in  many  countries  abroad. 
Steel  is  produced  regardless  of  an  inabil- 
ity to  produce  it  efficiently.  There  is  a 
standing  joke,  to  the  effect  that  every 
emerging  nation  wants  three  prestige 
items,  whether  or  not  they  are  practical: 
A  flag,  an  airline,  and  a  steel  mill.  Behind 
the  humor  lies  truth.  And  the  truth  is, 
that  instead  of  doing  what  they  could 
do  best,  too  many  nations  are  contribut- 
ing to  an  ever  worsening  trade  problem — 
excess  world  steel  production. 

How  can  this  foreign  steel  be  sold  at 
such  low  prices  if  it  is  not  produced  effi- 
ciently? There  are  several  answers  to 
that,  but  the  main  one  is:  Through  sub- 
sidies or  other  help  from  their  govern- 
ments. 

Inronically.  many  of  these  govern- 
ments espouse  free  trade  outwardly  and 
are  quick  to  cry  "foul"  if  some  other 
state  falls  to  play  by  the  rules.  They  feel 
that  their  national  Interests  come  first, 
even  at  the  expense  of  stated  free  trade 
principles.  They  believe  these  national 
Interests  can  best  be  served  by  the  pres- 
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ervation  of  a  strong  steel  industry.  And 
they  try  to  keep  that  Industry  solvent 
and  able  to  compete  effectively  through 
a  wide  variety  of  financial  and  other 
aids. 

The  intervention  of  the  Germany 
Ministry  of  Finance  on  behalf  of  the 
Ki-upp  enterprises  in  their  recent  money 
crisis  illustrates  one  type  of  help  being 
given.  Operations  of  such  agencies  as 
the  Japanese  Industrial  Structui-e  Coun- 
cil and  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  illustrate  another  kind  of 
aid. 

In  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  the 
European  Community,  government 
ownership  of  raw  material  sources  can 
work  to  the  advantage  of  their  steel 
industries. 

Most  industrialized  countries,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  the  United 
States,  take  a  permissive,  if  not  an  en- 
coui-aging,  attitude  toward  steel  cartels. 
The  recent  establishment  of  four  sales 
organizations  embracing  all  West  Ger- 
man steel  producers  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  degree  of  cartelization  among 
steel-producing  nations  varies  consid- 
siderably.  In  Japan,  it  is  so  widespread, 
vertically  and  horizontally,  that  actual 
relationships  between  companies,  and 
between  industry  and  government,  are 
difficult  to  define.  In  1966  there  were  17 
cartels  and  similar  agreements  in  basic 
steel  alone.  If  we  add  to  this  extensive 
overlapping  control  exercised  by  trading 
companies  and  associated  banks  of 
Japan,  we  see  a  picture  that  conforms 
only  slightly  to  our  conception  of 
competition. 

I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  for- 
eign governments  aid  their  steel  indus- 
tries, and  thus  prevent  true  free  trade. 
The  list  is  seemingly  endless. 

But  the  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  in  world  steel  trade  to- 
day is  apparent.  And  one  ti-uth  stands 
out:  Natural  advantages  have  become 
largely  irrelevant  because  of  the  de- 
termination by  most  other  governments 
to  provide  artificial  advantages. 

Most  regrettably,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion, no  evidence  at  all,  that  conditions 
will  change,  that  governments  will  begin 
to  practice  what  they  preach  about  free 
trade. 

The  major  question,  then,  facing  both 
the  U.S.  Government  and  its  steel  indus- 
try is:  What  shall  we  do  about  this  in- 
creasing disadvantage  we  suffer  in  world 
trade? 

For  domestic  steel  makers,  the  answer 
is  clear.  Our  Industry  must  seek  new 
and  better  ways  of  producing  the  highest 
quality  steel  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
And  it  is  doing  just  that.  Our  home  steel 
companies  are  spending  money  for  re- 
search and  development  at  an  annual 
rate  above  $150  million.  And  their  in- 
vestments in  equipment  and  facilities 
are  running  at  more  than  $2  billion  a 
year.  Even  in  our  inflated  era,  these  are 
still  huge  sums. 

Examples  of  the  domestic  industry's 
effort  to  improve  its  competitive  position 
can  be  found  in  my  own  State  in  Wyo- 
ming. Both  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  have 
substantial  iron  ore  operations  there — 
operations   representing   many    millions 


of  dollars  and  many  hundreds  of  jobs  for 
Wyoming  workers. 

To  Illustrate  the  relationship  of  steel 
and  Wyoming,  we  can  look  to  United 
Steel's  Atlantic  City  ore  operations  near 
Lander.  These  are  no  ordinary  facilities. 
The  raw  material  mined  in  the  area  is  of 
low  grade,  a  magnetic  taconite,  and  it 
would  not  be  usable  for  steel  production 
if  American  know-how  and  ingenuity 
had  not  foimd  a  way  to  improve  its  qual- 
ity. Such  a  way  was  found,  and  the  re- 
sult is  one  of  the  most  technologically 
advanced  iron  ore  mining  and  beneficiat- 
ing  operations  ever  devised. 

Since  1962,  improved  ore  from  Atlan- 
tic City  has  been  rolling  steadily  out 
of  Wyoming  for  Utah  furnaces,  where  it 
is  turned  into  steel  to  compete  in  our 
west  coast  markets  against  mounting 
shipments  from  Japan. 

In  the  Mountain  States,  we  know  that 
our  efforts  in  iron  and  steel  must  be  at 
maximum  efficiency  If  we  are  to  remain 
in  business.  We  must  be  flawless  if  we 
hope  to  compensate,  even  in  part,  for 
our  geographic  and  other  disadvantages, 
most  of  which  stem  from  the  Japanese 
Government's  aid  to  exports  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  wages  paid  to  Japanese 
stcelworkers.  So  far.  our  efforts  have  en- 
abled us  merely  to  stay  in  the  flght.  We 
are  not  winning.  No  matter  how  hard 
we  try,  no  matter  how  many  months  we 
go  without  a  single  production  mistake, 
no  matter  how  rapidly  we  advance  in 
technologly,  we  still  wage  an  uphill 
struggle  just  to  survive. 

Our  activity  in  Wyoming  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  iron  and  steel  stoi-y  in  the 
United  States.  But  to  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming, success  in  the  effort  is  vital  to  our 
economic  well-being. 

In  1965  alone,  foreign  steel  imports 
to  the  west  coast  completely  erased  a 
potential  for  1,500  jobs  in  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Colorado.  And  that  job  figure 
is  getting  higher  each  passing  year.  We 
have  not  begun  to  arrest  the  trend,  much 
less  to  turn  it  around. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  Shall  our 
Government  stand  by  and  watch  our 
domestic  steel  industry  play  the  game  of 
free  trade  against  teams  that  have  tossed 
aside  the  rule  book?  Can  we,  as  a  nation, 
afford  to  risk  losing  the  game? 

The  answer  should  be  a  resounding 
"No."  First,  our  Government  must 
recoenize  the  seriousness  of  this  import 
problem  and  attempt  to  establish  equilib- 
rium in  steel  trading  by  halting  pene- 
tration of  home  markets.  Second,  it  must 
seek  some  way  of  bringing  true  freedom 
to  the  trade. 

Our  dom.estic  industry  has  asked  its 
Government  to  take  that  first  step.  It  is 
not  a  giant  step,  but  it  will  help. 

American  steel  producers  know  they 
could  compete  in  a  free  market,  and  they 
would  welcome  the  opportunity.  But. 
being  realistic,  they  know  this  freedom 
may  not  arrive  for  some  time,  if  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  all  they  are  saying 
to  their  Government  is  this:  Give  us  an 
equalizer,  so  we  can  compete.  If  steel 
trade  cannot  be  free,  let  it  at  least  be  fair. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  one  of  the  finest  made  on  this 
subject  and  demonstrates  the  need  we 
have  at  this  time  to  take  some  affirraa- 
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live  action.  I  believe  both  of  us  would  like 
to  repeat  at  this  time  that  at  stake  in  the 
free  w^rld  is  free  and  fair  trade,  and 
central  to  that  is  fair  trade.  What  we 
have  proposed  is  a  fair  chance  for  Amer- 
ican labor  and  American  steel  pro- 
ducers in  international  trade. 

Americans  do  not  enjoy  any  interna- 
tional cartels  such  as  foreign  companies 
do.  We  do  not  have  market  allocations  as 
foreign  companies  do.  We  do  not  have  a 
dual  interest  rate  system  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  central  bank  or  subsidies 
from  foreign  investments.  Our  iiidustry 
has  no  national  advantage  of  any  kind 
other  than  what  is  in  the  bill.  A  free  in- 
dustry such  as  ours  can  never  compete 
equitably  with  the  subsidized  industry  of 
another  nation. 

The  answer  might  lie  in  higher  tariffs, 
but  I  do  not  advocate  tliis,  because  it 
would  be  a  blow  to  free  trade,  and  we 
advocate  free  trade  coupled  with  fairness 
in  trade. 

Perhaps  another  answer  to  subsidized 
foreign  competition,  to  cartels  and  allo- 
cations is  relief  to  our  local  industry 
from  our  antitrust  laws.  But  that  again 
is  a  long  way  around.  The  most  direct 
route  to  fair  trade  is  to  estabUsh  quotas 
with  which  all  the  world  can  live— quotas 
which  provide  that  foreign  competitors 
may  share  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket without  undermining  our  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  process. 

At  the  heart  of  the  price  discrepancy 
is  the  wide  difference  between  the  Anieri- 
can  standard  of  living  and  those  of  other 
steel  nations.  The  wage  differential 
which  supports  our  standard  of  living 
is  best  exemplified  by  these  facts:  Our 
steelworkers  earn  an  average  of  $4.63 
an  hour,  including  fringe  benefits.  In 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Comnau- 
nity,  this  equates  to  $1.75  an  hour,  and 
in  Japan  to  between  $1  and  $1.10. 

As  cheaper  foreign  steel  floods  our 
market,  we  find  that  our  principal  ex- 
port becomes  jobs.  The  amount  of  steel 
tonnage  imports  last  year  alone  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  83.000  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  fact  clear:  I 
am  not  a  protectionist,  and  this  is  not  a 
protectionist  bill.  The  intent  of  the  bill  is 
to  preserve  our  steel  industry  as  essen- 
tial to  national  security  and  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  might  say  to  those  people  who  are 
critical  of  this  approach,  let  them  criti- 
cize, and  they  will  drive  this  country  to 
what  they  say  they  do  not  want  most. 
The  critics  of  this  measure  will  force  this 
country  into  such  a  position  that  the 
only  course  will  be  to  abandon  the  free 
trade  concept. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair'.  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  keeping  with  the 
wishes  of  the  acting  majority  leader.  I 
ask  for  a  5-minute  limitation. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
copper  strike  is  more  than  3  months  old. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  month- 
old  strike  in  the  auto  Industry  but  very 
little  about  the  copper  strike,  now  be- 
yond its  90th  day.  The  copper  strike, 
however,  is  of  similarly  major  conse- 
quences, involving  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana. Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  as  well  as  fabricating  plants  on 
the  west  coast,  in  the  Midwest,  in  the 
South,  and  on  the  east  coast,  especially 
in  upper  New  Jersey  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley. 

On  October  3.  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing him  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
bringing  the  copper  strike  to  a  head.  I 
also  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  and  the  statement  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
THE  Copper  Strikje 

October  3.  1967. 
The  Presu)ent, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President:  As  you  are  well  aware, 
the  strike  in  the  domestic  copper  industry 
has  now  been  in  effect  for  more  than  eighty 
days.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight  at 
the  moment  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  a  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  +he  contending  parties 
to  get  together  and  operate  under  the  free 
collective  bargaining  process. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a 
copy  of  a  statement  which  I  will  make  on  the 
floor  today  and.  at  the  same  time.  I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  appoint  a  study  committee  to 
assess  the  eSects  of  the  copper  strike  on  the 
national  defense  effort.  I  realize  that  you  do 
not  have  any  effective  means  at  your  dis- 
posal to  cope  with  this  situation  except  the 
T.aft-Hartley  Act  and  I  do  not  think  It  would 
be  effective  at  this  time  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  a  head.  Therefore.  I  would  appreciate 
your  looking  into  other  available  means  by 
which  the  companies  and  the  unions  could 
be  brought  together  to  the  end  that  this 
strike,  which  has  caused  an  estimated  loss  of 
342  thousand  tons  to  date,  can  be  brought 
to  a  head. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  supplies  of 
copper  at  this  time  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
last  at  least  through  October.  But  it  Is  also 
my  understanding  that  the  copper  fabrica- 
tors, having  disposed  of  the  38-cent-price 
set  aside  for  copper,  have  now  raised  their 
prices  between  43f  and  44e  a  pound.  The 
current  strike  in  the  red  metal  Industry  Is 
of  the  greatest  and  most  immediate  moment 
to  my  State  of  Montana  as  well  as  to  other 
copper  producing  states  of  the  west,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  if  some  solution  is  not 
found,  "that,  shortly,  it  will  become  a  na- 
tional problem. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

MncE  Mansfield. 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
October  3,  1967 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching  the  80 
day  mark  In  the  major  work  stoppage  in  the 
copper  nilning  industry.  It  has  been  appar- 
ent for  seme  time  that  there  is  evidently  no 
real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  unions  or  the 
management  invoUed  to  get  together  to  b.ir- 
gain  in  good  faith  and  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment which  might  bring  this  situation  to  an 
end.  In  this  respect  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment are  at  fault  because  up  to  this  time 


both  of  them  are  not  even  paying  Up  service 
to  the  free  collective  bargaining  process. 

Both  labor  and  management  ought  to, 
even  at  this  late  date,  get  down  to  hard  dis- 
cussions about  ways  and  means  by  which 
this  strike  could  be  settled.  At  the  instigation 
of  various  members  of  the  Senate  from  cop- 
per producing  States.  Secretaries  Wirtz  and 
Trowbridge  did  call  to  Washington  represent- 
ati\es  of  unions  and  companies  during  the 
first  part  of  September.  There  was  no  prog- 
ress reached  toward  a  settlement  at  that 
time  and  following  this  meeting  both  Secre- 
tary Trowbridge  and  Secretary  Wlrtz  stated 
that  the  situation  was  hopeless. 

I  do  not  agree.  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
consideration  to  the  miner  and  the  smelter- 
man  who  Is  out  on  strike,  because  his  pur- 
chasing power  is  being  diminished.  The  many 
needs  to  look  after  his  family  and  his  obliga- 
tions are  not  being  met.  Many  of  these  people 
are  seeking  part  time  or  other  forms  of  la- 
bor In  other  fields.  Many  members  of  the 
craft  unions  in  Butte.  Anaconda.  Great  Falls, 
and  elsewhere  are  moving  to  other  parts  of 
the  nation  to  find  employment.  The  States  ef- 
fected are  losing  revenue  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  study  committee  to  assess  the  effects 
of  the  strike  on  the  national  defense  effort. 
I  am  also  requesting  him  to  look  into  all  the 
available  means  at  his  disposal  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  and 
his  advisors  can  come  up  with  the  means  to 
cope  with  this  long  drawn-out  strike  to  which 
there  is  no  end  In  sight.  But,  In  all  candor, 
the  only  authority  I  know  of  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  is  the  Invocation  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
lev  Act. 

"Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Is  the  answer,  because  it  would  cover 
only  a  period  of  80  days  and  then  If  no  settle- 
ment were  reached  the  strike  might  well  be- 
gin again  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  when 
conditions  would  be  worse  lor  the  nainer  and 
the  smelterman  and  their  families.  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  that  legislation  similar  to  that 
which  now  covers  the  railroad  shop  crafts 
difficulty  would  be  the  answer  either.  I  do 
believe,  "however,  that  If  collective  bargaining 
m  good  faith  is  not  undertaken  In  the  Im- 
mediate future  by  the  companies  and  the 
unions  that  other  ways  and  means  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  interest  of  the  econo- 
mies of  the  States  effected  by  the  strike  as 
well  as  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

May  I  say  that  I  deplore  the  trend  toward 
government  intervention  in  these  matters — a 
trend  encouraged  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment— because  It  degrades  the  principal  of 
free  collective  bargaining  and  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  government  powers  It 
should  not  have  and  does  not  want. 

I,  therefore,  request  the  unions  and  the 
companies  involvet^  to  meet  on  this  matter 
and  I  would  hope  that  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  possibility  In  Montana  of  the 
Anaconda  Company  and  the  leaders  of  the 
unions  getting  together  to  discuss  the  matter 
as  It  affectc-  my  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  6 — that  is,  a  week  ago  Friday — 
as  a  result  of  this  statement,  I  received 
a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Joseph  Mo- 
lony,  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Workers,  and  Al  Skinner,  inter- 
national representative  of  the  same  or- 
ganization. They  asked  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  come  to  Washington 
and  to  meet  with  Senator  Metcalf  and 
me.  We  were  delighted  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  strike  situation 
in  the  copper  industry  with  Messrs. 
Molony  and  Skinner.  We  found  them 
most  cooperative  and  imderstanding  and 
also,  we  thought,  not  too  inflexible. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  the  letter  to  the 
President,  on  October  9— a  week  ago  to- 
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day — and  at  the  President's  suggestion, 
Senator  Metcalf  and  I  met  with  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Defense  McNamara  and  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Labor  Wirtz.  Also  present  was 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Hamilton,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce,  represent- 
ing Secretarj'  of  Commerce  Trowbridge, 
who  had  been  called  to  a  meeting  before 
a  congressional  committee. 

That  meeting  was  similarly  most  sig- 
nificant. We  were  able  to  get  the  view- 
point of  the  Government  on  the  strike 
in  the  copper  industry  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security,  the  possible 
release  of  copper  from  the  stockpile,  and 
the  potential  invocation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

On  Wednesday,  October  11 — last 
week — it  was  our  privilege  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Charles  Brinckerhoff.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Anaconda  Co.  He.  like- 
wise, indicated  an  intense  interest  and 
his  attitude  did  not  seem  too  inflexible. 

As  the  result  of  these  three  meetings, 
I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  all  parties  in- 
dicated a  genuine  interest  in  trying  to 
get  down  to  negotiations,  to  the  end 
that  the  copper  strike  could  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  was  pleased 
that  Governor  Babcock  called  a  meeting 
of  the  unions  and  the  Anaconda  officials 
in  Butte  on  October  10,  and  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  unions  and  the  Ana- 
conda officials  will  meet  in  Butte  on 
Tuesday,  October  17 — tomorrow. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
be  the  takeoff  to  serious  negotiations 
between  Anaconda  and  the  unions;  that 
it  would  not  be  just  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  together  and  indicating  that 
both  sides  are  willing  to  sit  down.  More- 
over, I  hope  that  after  this  fiist  meeting 
tomorrow,  further  meetings  could  be 
held,  not  in  a  week  or  so.  but  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  If  need  be.  perhaps,  meetings 
between  the  two  parties  could  be  ar- 
ranged on  a  round-the-clock  basis  with 
mediation  and  conciliation  service  rep- 
resentatives acting  as  go-betweens.  In 
this  way,  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
parties  to  get  down  to  hard  collective 
bargaining,  as  was  intended  when  the 
negotiations  were  first  underway. 

It  is  my  belief  that  more  than  3  months 
have  been  wasted  up  to  this  time ;  mean- 
ing a  tremendous  decline  in  income  for 
the  people  out  of  work  as  well  as  for 
the  State  of  Montana.  * 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  intend  to  invoke  Taft- 
Hartley.  Speaking  personally  again,  I 
would  hope  it  would  not  do  so.  The  in- 
vocation of  Taft-Hartley  now  could  very 
well  bring  about  a  resumption  of  the 
strike  80  days  hence — right  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter — if  no  settlement  was 
achieved.  That  would  make  the  situation 
worse  than  ever. 

As  the  Secretaries  indicated,  national 
security  is  not  involved,  nor  is  there  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  release  any  copper  from  the  stock- 
piles. Therefore,  the  responsibihty  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  union  and  the 
company  to  get  together;  and  the  only 
way  that  could  be  done,  in  my  opinion, 
is  by  a  continuous  meeting,  on  a  give- 
and-take  basis,  joined  in  fully  by  all 
concerned.  It  would  be  my  further  hope 
that  if  this  were  done,  tlie  present  ini- 


pa.sse  might  be  broken,  and  perhaps  a 
basis  for  agreement  could  be  arrived  at. 
The  Govermnent  will  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, intervene  in  any  way  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  with  winter  coming  on,  with 
incomes  declining  considerably,  with 
needs  becoming  more  apparent,  it  is 
necessary  that  in  good  faith  all  parties 
concerned  get  to  the  table,  stay  there, 
and  continue  negotiations,  to  the  end 
that  an  agreement  can  be  reached. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Metcalf  and  I 
had  the  opportunity,  over  the  past  week- 
end, to  visit  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Butte, 
and  Anaconda,  and  observed  the  effects 
of  the  strike  on  the  people  in  those 
areas.  As  one  who  spent  some  9  years  of 
his  life  in  tlie  copper  mines,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  ups  and  downs  which  have 
afflicted  that  segment  of  our  economy, 
and  it  bodes  no  good  for  the  people  whom 
we  represent  in  our  State  to  have  this 
strike  continue. 

So  both  Senator  Metcalf  and  I  felt 
that  when  the  Anaconda  officials  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Workers  Union  offi- 
cials start  their  meetings  in  Butte  to- 
morrow it  will  be  just  the  kickofl  to  a 
continual  round  of  meetings  to  the  end 
that  a  settlement  can  be  arrived  at. 

But  there  are  two  things  I  want  to 
make  clear:  First,  there  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  inter- 
vene, no  invocation  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  no  release  of  copper  from  the  stock- 
pile, no  national  emergency;  second,  it  is 
up  to  the  unions  and  the  companies  to 
get  together  and  work  out  an  agreement 
on  a  free  collective  bargaining  basis.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  and  as  it  must  be, 
because  the  Government  inherently  and 
basically  really  has  no  part  to  play  in 
these  difficulties  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, although  at  times  it  has  been 
called  upon  through  legislation  and  other 
means  to  inject  itself  into  situations  in 
which  it — and  the  parties  concerned — 
would  have  been  better  off  if  it  had 
stayed  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandums  of  the  meet- 
ings in  Montana  with  the  three  groups 
I  mentioned  l>e  set  forth  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  so  that  all  concerned  will  be 
aware  of  the  position  and  the  roles 
played  by  the  Senators  from  Montana  in 
attempting  to  bring  an  end  to  the  strike 
situation  as  it  affects  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meeting  With  Senators  Mansfield  and  Met- 
calf AND  Joseph  Molont,  Vice  Prfsident 
OF  United  States  Steel  Workers,  and  Al 
Skinner,  National  Representative  op 
United  States  Steel  Workers,  October  6, 
1967 

At  the  Salt  Ijike  meeting  on  October  2. 
Messrs.  Molony  and  Skinner  met  with  Kenne- 
cott  at  the  request  of  Governor  Rampton. 
They  agreed  at  that  time  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  three-year  contract  at  less 
than  a  dollar  an  hour.  They  were  asked  by 
the  Governor  If  they  would  be  willing  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  company  and  their  reply 
was  In  the  aifirmatlve.  The  Governor  asked 
the  company  It  they  would  come  forth  with 
a  counter  offer  and  the  company  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Flynn,  said  he  would  "respond."  The 
same  proposal  will  be  offered  when  the  meet- 
ing Is  held  with  Governor  Babcock  next  Tues- 
d.^y  with  the  addition  that  the  wage  differ- 


ential between  Kennecott  and  Anaconda 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

They  also  stated  that  they  were  not  Inter- 
ested in  Industry-wide  negotiations  or  agree- 
ments but  they  are  interested  in  company- 
wide  negotiations  and  agreements. 

It  Is  our  vmderstanding  that  the  Pima 
Copper  Company  of  Arizona  is  interested  in  a 
settlement  based  on  an  offer  by  them  of  75c. 
At  least  negotiations  are  going  on  there  and 
their  properties  are  not  shut  down. 

It  appears  that  the  attitude  of  Kennecott 
is  rather  Inflexible  though  the  mere  fact  that 
they  did  meet  In  Salt  Lake  Ci'y  might  indi- 
cate a  slight  change.  The  important  thing 
about  the  Montana  operations  is  the  differ- 
ential between  the  wages  received  there  and 
those  paid  by  Kennecott,  hence  the  addi- 
tional factor  in  relation  to  a  three-year 
agreement  at  less   than   a  dollar  or  less. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Montana 
wage  status  Is  the  lowest  in  the  indvistry  ex- 
cept for  the  operations  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula In  Michigan. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  at  this  meet- 
ing in  the  Governor's  office  on  October  10th 
in  Helena  that  the  .Anaconda  people  will  be 
represented  by  a  similar  group. 

Meeting  With  Senators  Mansfield  and  Met- 
calf AND  SECRETAKY  McNaMAHA  OF  II>EFFNSE, 

Secretary  Wirtz  of  Labor  and  W.alter  A. 

Hamilton,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  op 

CoMMt:RCE.  October  9,  1967 

We  met  with  Secretaries  McNamara  of  De- 
fense. Wirtz  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Hamilton,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  representing  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Trowbridge. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Federal  Mediation 
Conciliation  Service  has  been  enmeshed  In 
the  copper  strike  since  its  beginning  and  is 
doing  the  best  It  can  to  bring  the  parties 
together.  I  think  we  can  state  that  the  Secre- 
taries have  been  most  Interested  In  this  sit- 
uation since  its  inception  but  that  they  feel 
that  there  is  nothing  that  the  government 
can  do  at  this  time;  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  settled  through  the  process 
of  free  collective  bargaining  between  the 
imion  and  manr.gement;  and  they  are  hope- 
ful that  this  will  be  done.  They  were  not  at 
all  Interested  about  Invoking  Taft-Hartley  or 
releasing  copper  from  the  stockpile.  It  is 
indeterminate  at  this  time  how  much  copper 
is  on  hand  in  the  normal  reserve  but  there  are 
no  indications  of  a  shortage  in  supply  at  the 
moment  even  though  the  situation  may  be 
becoming  somewhat  crimped.  We  feel  that 
the  unofficial  board  of  Secretaries  with  which 
we  met  would  like  to  be  helpful  but  they  feel 
as  we  do.  that  the  government  cannot  step 
in  unless  it  is  mandatory  for  the  national  se- 
curity which,  they  Indicated.  Is  not  the  case 
at  this  time  and  they  are  adverse  to  recom- 
mending Taft-Hartley  because  it  would  make 
a  bad  situation  that  much  worse  and  possibly 
bring  about  a  resumption  of  the  strike  Into 
the  middle  of  winter. 

The  meeting  with  the  three  Secretaries 
was  the  result  of  a  letter  that  we  sent  to  the 
President  on  Tuesday,  October  3.  His  answer 
was  to  set  up  this  meeting  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Secre- 
taries on  this  matter  as  well  as  with  the 
unions  and  also  with  some  of  the  Anaconda 
people  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  The 
three  Secretaries  will  continue  to  function 
as  a  group  In  this  matter. 

Meeting  With  Charles  Brinckerhoff, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Anaconda 
Co  ,  October  11,  1967 

We  have  just  concluded  three  meetings: 
First,  with  Messrs.  Joseph  Molony  and  Al 
Skinner  at  their  request  on  Friday,  October 
6:  second,  with  Secretaries  McNamara,  Wirtz 
and  Walter  A.  Hamilton,  representing  Secre- 
tary Trowbridge  of  Commerce,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's  suggestion,   on   Monday,    October    9; 
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and  third,  with  Mr.  Charles  Brinckerhoff, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Anaconda 
Coinpanv  on  Wednesday.  October  11.  Mr. 
Brinckerhoff  was  in  Washington  to  attend 
another  meeting. 

/Ul  parties  Indicated  a  real  Interest  m  try- 
ing to  get  down  to  negotiations  to  the  end 
that  the  copper  strike  could  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  ^    4.^   ♦ 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  was  pleased  that 
Governor  Babcock  called  a  meeting  of  the 
unions  and  the  Anaconda  officials  In  Butte 
on  October  10.  and  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  unions  and  the  Anaconda  officials  wUl 
meet  in  Butte  on  Tuesday.  October  17.  It 
would  be  mv  hope  Uiat  this  meeting  would  be 
the  kickoff'to  serious  negotiations  between 
Anaconda  and  the  unions  and  that  it  would 
not  be  Just  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  to- 
gether and  Just  indicating  that  both  sides 
were  willing  to  sit  down.  If  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged that  after  this  first  meeting,  further 
meetings  could  be  held,  not  In  a  week  or  so. 
but  on  a  day-to-day  basis  between  the  two 
parties  with  the  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
sen-ice  representative  acting  as  a  go-between 
between  the  two.  It  might  be  possible  then 
to  get  down  to  hard  bargaining. 

It  is  my  belief  that  three  months  have 
been  wasted  up  to  this  time  and  that  has 
meant  a  tremendous  decline  in  income  for 
the  people  out  of  work  as  well  as  for  the 
State  of  Montana.  It  is  my  further  belief 
that  the  government  does  not  Intend  to 
invoke  Taft-Hartley.  As  the  Secretaries  Indi- 
cated to  me,  there  was  no  national  security 
involved  nor  does  it  Intend  to  release  any 
copper  from  the  stockpiles.  Therefore,  the 
responsibilltv  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
unions  and  the  Company  to  get  together  and 
the  only  way  that  could  be  done,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  continual  meeting  on  a  give 
and  take  basis  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
and  it  would  be  my  further  hope  that  if  this 
were  done,  the  present  impasse  might  be 
broken  and  perhaps  grounds  for  agreement 
could  be  arrived  at. 

The  government  will  not,  In  my  opinion, 
intervene  In  any  way  at  this  time.  There- 
fore, with  winter  coming  on,  with  incomes 
declining  considerably,  with  needs  becoming 
more  apparent,  it  Is  necessary  that  In  good 
faith,  all  parties  concerned  get  to  the  table, 
stav  there,  and  continue  negotiations  to  the 
end   that  an  agreement  can  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Resident.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  very  forceful  manner  in 
which  he  presented  this  very  vexatious 
problem. 

My  State  of  Nevada  likewise  is  in- 
volved with  two  of  the  major  copper 
companies.  The  hardships  that  are  al- 
ready apparent  to  the  workers  who  are 
out  of  work  and  have  been  out  of  work 
for  some  2  or  3  months  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly critical.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  my  State,  where  one  of  the  copper 
companies  is  located,  many  of  the  work- 
er? have  left  to  seek  employment  else- 
where because  of  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
forthright  statement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  until  the  day  comes  when  both 
labor  and  management  sit  around  the 
conference  table  day  after  day  and 
around  the  clock,  as  the  majority  leader 
suggested,  we  are  not  going  to  break  the 
impasse. 
With  winter  just  around  the  comer  in 


both  the  great  State  of  Montana  and 
my  State,  and  particularly  in  areas 
where  copper  companies  operate,  it  is 
high  time  that  management  and  labor 
and  their  spokesmen  worked  extra  long 
hours  In  free  collective  bargaining  to 
resolve  this  problem.  We  cannot  permit 
this  impasse  to  continue. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  for 
his  statement  earlier  in  the  session, 
shortly  after  the  strike  began.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  I 
ioined  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  just 
"as  the  Senator  from  Montana  did  at  a 
later  date,  asking  that  a  factfinding 
group  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
issues  involved. 

I  think  that  the  majority  leader  has 
performed  a  great  service  in  this  respect 
in  at  least  a  promise  that  starting  to- 
morrow morning  they  will  get  together 
to  discuss  this  matter.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  last,  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  steelworkers  and  the  Pima 
Copper  Mining  Co.,  in  Arizona.  While 
that  company  employs  only  about  650 
people,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  settlement. 
The  amount  arrived  at,  I  think,  was  75 
cent^,  which  covers  hourly  increases, 
fringe  benefits,  increased  pensions,  and 
the  like. 

I  would  think  there  is  a  meeting 
ground  somewhere  between  the  50-odd 
cents  which  Kennecott  in  Utah  said  it 
was  prepared  to  offer,  and  the  less  than 
$1  the  union  said  it  is  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate on.  To  me  there  seems  to  be  a  degree 
of  flexibility  on  each  side ;  the  parties  are 
not  so  far  apart  as  to  preclude  a  settle- 
ment at  an  early  date.  With  the  proper 
effort  by  all  of  us,  this  strike  can  be 
settled.  More  than  3  months  is  too  long 
a  lime.  The  strike  has  already  had  too 
harsh  an  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
people  of  our  States  and  the  States 
themselves. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Inouye  assumed 
the  chair.) 


STATEMENTS  OF  DEAN  RUSK  ON 
VIETNAM  ANALYZED 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  October  12  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  opened  his  press 
conference  with  a  statement  which  has 
been  marked  by  editors  and  commenta- 
tors as  significant.  They  are  not  alto- 
gether in  agreement  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  significance,  but  generally  it 
has  been  labeled  as  bold  and  clarifying. 
I  do  not  see  it  as  being  any  more  bold 
than  previous  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  nor  any  clearer  since  the  style 
and  language  are  those  of  the  Secretary, 
unless  the  clarification  is  in  the  more 
simplified  and  restricted  statement  of 
our  purpose  and  objectives  in  Vietnam. 
The  Secretary  did  not  speak  of  bringing 
the  good  life  or  the  great  society  to 
Southeast  Asia  as  a  purpose  of  the  war 
or  of  honoring  the  pledges  of  four  Presi- 


dents, nor  did  he  suggest  that  we  cannot 
improve  Ufe  in  our  own  cities  unless  we 
make  improvements  in  Vietnam.  He  said 
that  we  are  in  Vietnam  in  our  own  na- 
tional interest  and  to  honor  our  commit- 
ment. 

Our  commitment  Is  clear  and  our  na- 
tional interest  Is  real — 

He  said.  I  do  not  intend  to  reopen  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  com- 
mitment is  clear  since  this  point  has  been 
subject  to  serious  debate  and  challenge 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in  1964 
eave  the  President  no  power  which  he 
did  not  already  have  nor  was  it  in  any 
way  an  open-ended  license  for  expansion 
and  intensification  of  the  war  free  from 
congressional  restraint  or  criticism. 

The  President,  in  a  recent  press  con- 
ference, indicated  the  purpose  of  that 
resolution.  He  said  the  purpose  was  to 
keep  Congress  in  place  and  hold  us  com- 
mitted in  case  there  was  a  change  in 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  commitment  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty  signed  in  1954  was  a  limited  one, 
imposing  a  limited  obligation  upon  us, 
an  oblieation  wliich  was  contingent  at 
least  in'^part  on  the  concurrent  response 
of  the  other  major  nations  in  the  treaty 
organizations.  There  is  little  to  be  gained 
from  arguing  these  quasi-legal  points. 
Any  worthwhile  debate  must  deal  with 
the  realities  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  js  not  a  matter  of  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  although  the  Secre- 
tary evidently  wants  to  have  it  consid- 
ered within  those  limits.  It  is  a  debate 
upon  the  theme  itself  and  beyond  that  on 
the  nature  of  the  music  which  the  State 
Department  is  playing. 

Let  me  consider  first  the  positive 
statements  made  by  the  Secretary.  He 
said  there  is  "no  significant  body  of 
American  opinion  which  would  have  us 
withdraw  from  Vietnam"  and  "no  serious 
opinion  among  us  which  wishes  to  trans- 
form this  struggle  into  a  general  war."  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  accurate 
statement  or  not,  but  in  any  case  it  is  ir- 
relevant since  the  debate  on  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  falls  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 

Early  in  his  remarks  the  Secretary 
speaks"  of  the  fate  which  Asian  commu- 
nism has  planned  for  Southeast  Asia. 
Asian  communism,  for  that  matter  world 
communism,  undoubtedly  has  a  fate 
planned  for  Southeast  Asia  and  for 
all  the  world,  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
such  plans  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  are  possible  of  realization  or 
that  we  have  to  respond  to  every  action 
as  though  the  total  plan  were  in  opera- 
tion and  likely  to  be  realized. 

On  the  record,  the  Secretary  has  not 
shown  himself  to  be  the  most  accui-ate 
judge  of  Chinese  intentions  or  potential 
or  of  the  other  forces  running  within  the 
world.  I  quote  from  his  May  18,  1951, 
speech  before  the  China  Institute  in  New 
York:  he  describes  "greedy  hands"  of 
Russia  stretching  out  to  dismember 
China. 
He  said: 

China  Is  being  sacrificed  to  the  ambitions 
of  the  communist  conspiracy.  China  has 
been  driven  by  foreign  masters  Into  an  ad- 
venture of  foreign  aggression  .  .  .  (Korea); 
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the  Pelplng  regime  may  be  a  colonial  Rus- 
sian government — a  Slavic  Manchukuo  on  a 
larger  scale.  It  Is  not  the  government  of 
China.  It  does  not  pass  the  first  test.  It  Is 
not  Chinese. 

He  said  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
government: 

We  believe  It  more  authentically  repre- 
sents the  views  oX  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  China,  particularly  their  historical 
demand  for  Independence  from  foreign  con- 
trol. 

The  debate  on  Vietnam  is  not,  as  the 
Secretary  states,  essentially  over  pro- 
cedures for  caiTying  out  policies  on  which 
the  Nation  is  united.  This  is  a  debate  on 
matters  of  great  substance  over  which 
the  Nation  is  indeed  deeply  divided  and 
concerned.  The  Secretary  may  speak  as 
solemnly  as  he  can — and  he  can  speak 
solemnly — but  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  country  must  con- 
tinue to  ask  and  seek  answers  to  the 
question,  "What  is  America's  proper  role 
in  the  world  and  what  is  the  bearing  of 
the  policy  in  Vietnam  on  the  fulfillment 
of  that  role?"  We  cannot  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  dismiss,  even  solemnly,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Members  of  the  Senate  including 
the  majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield, 
with  the  easy  remark: 

There  are  some  problems  about  going 
through  an  exercise  of  futility  ...  to  satisfy 
some  critics  among  our  own  people. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  a  clear 
constitutional  responsibility,  which  be- 
comes personal  because  of  their  position, 
to  be  concerned  over  foreign  policy,  a 
responsibility  which  In  the  case  of  the 
Secretary  Oi  State  exists  only  by  delega- 
tion or  proxy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  much 
of  what  has  been  done  or  what  is  being 
done  in  Vietnam  may  be  a  costly  exercise 
in  futility — that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  for  example,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  recent  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  regarding  the  failure  of  that 
bombing  to  reduce  significantly  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  men  to  th^  South,  may 
be  such  an  exercise;  that  the  much  pub- 
licized program  of  pacification,  more  re- 
cently labeled  "revolutionary  develop- 
ment," which  is  essentially  an  attempt  to 
graft  onto  Asian  society  Western  values 
and  institutions  and  practices,  may  also 
be  an  exercise  in  futility. 

The  one  rather  clear  conclu.'^ion  from 
his  remarks  Is  that  In  his  mind,  the 
United  States  must  establish  and  main- 
tain an  anti-Communist  bastion  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  this  is  essential 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  strategy  of  con- 
taining China  through  encirclement  and 
that  all  of  this  bears  quite  directly  on 
our  national  interest,  if  not  our  survival. 
This  is  a  continuing  application  of  the 
strategic  theory  of  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  reflects  in  action  the  ancient  fear  of 
the  yellow  peril  presented  to  us  now  in 
a  new  image  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  words : 

within  the  next  decade  or  two  there  will 
be  a  billion  Chinese  on  the  Mainland,  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons,  with  no  certainty 
about  what  their  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
Asia  will  be. 

If  this  is  the  specter  that  is  haunting 
Asia,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  we  will  rid 


Asia  of  It  even  though  we  achieve  an 
unpredictable  and  total  victory  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  fail  to  see  the  relationship  between 
the  1  billion  and  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  in  this  country  200  million  people, 
very  nearly,  but  only  one  of  them  has 
conti'ol  over  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Secretary  seems  to  accept  the 
Chinese  Communists  belief  that  their 
doctrine  of  world  revolution  is  applicable 
to  the  entire  imderdeveloped  world.  It 
must  be  encouraging  to  the  Chinese 
propagandists  to  see  this  basic  tenet  of 
tlieir  political  philosophy  accepted  and 
endorsed  by  the  American  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  must 
ask  ourselves:  What  is  the  real  measure 
of  the  Chinese  threat?  What  does  it  show 
on  the  record?  There  may  be  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  leaders  in  Peking 
are  firmly  convinced  that  their  revolu- 
tion will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  develop- 
ing world  and  for  the  eventual  defeat  of 
the  industrial  "cities"  by  the  countryside 
of  the  "people,"  in  reahty,  the  Chinese 
experience  has,  with  one  significant  ex- 
ception, almost  no  relevance  outside 
China.  In  no  other  country  or  part  of 
the  world  do  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions exist  under  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  achieved  power.  Mao  was 
able  to  gain  control  of  China  because  he 
gained  leadership  of  the  Chinese  nation- 
alist movement,  consolidating,  and  lead- 
ing it  against  a  foreign  invader  in  World 
War  n.  Only  in  Vietnam  has  this  feat 
been  duplicated.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  the  only 
Communist  leader  in  the  underdevel- 
oped world  who  was  able  to  gain  control 
of  his  country's  nationalist  movement  at 
the  time  of  resistance  to  a  foreign 
invasion. 

Throughout  the  underdeveloped  world. 
Chinese  attempts  to  promote  their  style 
of  revolution  have  met  with  failure, 
largely  because  of  internal  forces,  of 
which  nationalism  itself  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  failure  of  the  Communist  attempt 
to  gain  control  of  Indonesia  in  late  1965 
was  a  disaster  of  major  proportions. 
Cliina's  attack  on  India  in  1962  and  her 
support  of  Pakistan  on  the  Kashmir  is- 
sue have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  whatever 
hopes  Indian  Communists  might  have 
had  for  capitalizing  on  India's  intenml 
problems  and  divisions. 

In  Japan  the  Commimist  Party  has 
followed  the  Peking  line  at  great  cost, 
alienating  the  trade  unions  and  the  pow- 
erful Japanese  Socialist  Party.  Even 
North  Korea  has  proclaimed  its  "neu- 
trality" in  the  Sino-Soviet  Communist 
struggle.  China's  lack  of  success  in 
Africa  has  also  been  noteworthy.  The 
Government  of  Malawi  had  to  get  rid  of 
some  cabinet  ministers  for  allegedly 
conspiring  with  the  Chinese:  Kenya  ex- 
pelled the  New  China  News  Agency  cor- 
respondent "in  the  interests  of  national 
security":  Burimdl,  once  regarded  as 
.safely  in  the  Chinese  camp,  expelled 
Peking's  diplomatic  mission.  In  Latin 
America,  the  Chinese  have  had  even  less 
success.  Even  Pidel  Castro,  whose  rise  to 
power  had  been  hailed  in  Peking  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  validity  of  the  Chi- 
nese analysis  of  the  Latin  American  rev- 


olutionai-y  situation,  has  also  denounced 
China. 

China  continues  to  talk  a  world  power 
game,  but  even  with  nuclear  weapons,  the 
evidence  of  internal  economic  difficulties, 
particularly  the  food-population  prob- 
lem, and  the  political  struggle,  which 
may  be  only  a  dress  rehearsal  for  what 
will  come  after  Mao  passes  from  the 
scene,  suggest  that  China's  principal 
concern  and  effort  will  remain  domestic 
and  internal  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

China's  foreign  policy  objectives  arc  of 
concern  to  us,  but  there  is  significant  dis- 
agreement— which  we  must  also  ac- 
knowledge— about  her  ability  to  pursue 
these  objectives  successfully.  She  seeks 
recognition  as  a  great  power  whose  voice 
is  heard  in  the  world's  coimcils.  China, 
understandably,  seeks  to  overcome  the 
bitter  legacy  of  a  hundred  years  of  hu- 
miliation by  the  West.  Recognition  as  a 
great  power  is  essentially  a  nationalist. 
rather  than  a  ideological  objective.  All 
Chinese,  Comjnimist  and  non-Commu- 
nist, agree  on  its  importance. 

China  also  seeks  recovery  of  the  'iost 
territories,"  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  parts  of 
Soviet  Asia,  Taiwan  and  the  offshore 
islands,  and  land  along  the  Sino-Indian 
frontier.  This  is  also  an  essentially  na- 
tionalist objective,  shared  by  all  Chinese. 
In  Chinese  eyes,  it  is  not  an  expansionist 
position,  for  tiiey  consider  that  these 
territories  were  taken  forcibly  from 
China  by  the  unequal  treaties  imposed 
on  her  during  the  10th  century,  or 
in  the  case  of  Taiwan,  were  denied  to 
her  by  the  military  power  of  the  U.S. 
7th  Fleet. 

China  seeks  to  reestablish  what  she 
considers  her  traditional  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  eradi- 
cate U.S.  military  power  from  the 
Asian  mainland.  Chinese  political  dom- 
ination in  that  area  has  not  been 
clear  or  consistent,  at  least  not  since  the 
10th  century  when  Vietnam  achieved 
"independence"  from  China.  At  times 
the  relationship  appears  to  have  meant 
little  more  than  tacit  agreement  not  to 
aid  China's  enemies. 

China's  desire  to  eliminate  U.S. 
power  and  influence  from  the  Asian 
mainland,  where  it  conforms  to 
Communist  ideological  opposition  to 
democratic  philosophy,  is  basically  na- 
tionalistic and  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  a  non-Communist  Chinese 
government  would  welcome  a  U.S.  pres- 
ence on  the  Asian  mainland  any  more 
than  the  present  government  in  Peking 
actually  does. 

Our  policy  in  the  Far  East  Is  based 
largely  on  unsubstantiated  assumptions. 
First,  we  assume  that  revolutions 
throughout  the  less-developed  world  are 
a  Chinese-inspired  wave  of  the  future 
and  that  Vietnam  is  a  test  case  for 
guerrilla  war  and  for  wars  of  national 
liberation.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
accepting  this  characterization  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  techniques  of  the 
Chinese  revolution  have  not  yet  proved 
fully  successful  in  China:  they  are  a  long 
way  from  Inspiring  revoUrtlon  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Second,  we  assert  that 
the  Southeast  Asia  situation  is  analagous 
to  previous  situations  and  experiences  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe.  Military  contain- 
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nient  worked  in  Europe  and  in  Korea, 
according  to  the  theory;  thus  it  is  the 
method  to  be  applied  in  Southeast  Asia 
or  in  any  other  test  area.  But  the  condi- 
tions under  wliich  containment  was  ef- 
fective in  Europe  and  in  Korea  do  not 
exist  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  is  marked 
by  deep  ethnic  and  social  divisions;  by 
instability,  political  and  social;  by  deep 
antagonism  to  Western  colonialism ;  and 
by  a  desire  for  change  rather  than  for  a 
return  to  the  past. 

Many  of  our  problems  today  are  the 
result  of  our  unwillingness  or  inability 
in  the  past  to  anticipate  what  might  be 
the  shape  of  the  world  20  years  in  the 
future.  Few  Americans  expected  in  1945 
that  20  years  later  we  would  still  have 
225,000  troops  in  Europe.  We  have  55.000 
troops  in  South  Korea  14  years  after  the 
end  of  the  fighting  yet  at,  the  height  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  we  never  had  as 
many  troops  committed  as  we  have  to- 
day in  Vietnam.  We  must  ask  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  maintain  from  100,000 
to  200,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam  as 
well,  for  15  or  20  years  after  the  fighting 
stops.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  so. 
the  process  must  be  reversed  before  tem- 
porary commitment  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  permanent  establishment  and 
an  irritation  in  the  changed  context  of 
another  generation.  We  must  begin  now 
the  adjustments  of  attitude  which  will 
be  necessary  if  we  are  to  reduce  or  liqui- 
date our  commitments  in  Asia. 

The  long-range  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  and  China  are  on  a 
collision  course.  The  likelihood  of  con- 
frontation, of  ultimate  showdown,  is  not 
inunediate,  and  certainly  is  not  inevi- 
table. 

With  regret  I  must  conclude  tlxat  the 
Secretary,  In  his  remarks,  has  added 
nothing  constructive  to  the  debate  of 
American  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
by  way  of  new  facts,  new  policies,  strat- 
egy, or  understanding,  but  rather  because 
of  the  posture,  almost  of  defiance,  care- 
less of  intentional  abuse  of  the  language, 
can  serve  only  to  raise  the  emotional  level 
of  the  debate,  obscure  the  Issues  upon 
which  judgment  should  be  made  and 
cause  fiuther  frustration  and  division 
within  the  country,  I  believe,  as  well  as 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
on  the  excellent  statement  which  he 
made  Involving  present  discussions  con- 
cerning Vietnam,  and  I  share  with  him 
concern  about  peace  for  the  future.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  perceptive  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent, and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  him 
display  this  kind  of  interest  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


THEODORE  C.  SORENSEN  TO  BREAK 
4  YEARS  OF  SILENCE  ON  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  an  important  matter  also,  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam,  that  there  will  come  on 
the  newsstands  tomorrow  morning  an 
article  which  breaks  a  4-year  record  of 
silence  by  a  man  who  .served  in  the  White 
House  under  two  Presidents.  This  is  the 
first  statement  to  date  on  this  subject  by 
one  of  America's  most  recognized  au- 
thorities. Certainly,  after  4  years  of 
silence,  it  would  be  important  for  us  to 
read  the  aiiicle  in  the  Satuiday  Review 
wliich  will  appear  on  the  newsstands  to- 
morrow, under  date  of  October  21,  by 
Theodore  Sorensen. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Sorensen's  ap- 
pi-oach  is  that  he  sees  Vietnam  leading 
the  United  States  to  its  own  self-destruc- 
tion. I  think  he  makes  an  earnest  plea, 
without  criticism,  of  approaches  for 
America  and  its  leadership  to  find  a  way 
out.  He  makes  the  statement  without 
regard  necessarily  to  who  sliould  be  the 
the  leading  party  to  call  the  meeting 
which  would  necessarily  result  in  talks, 
but  he  does  point  out  that  talks  of  this 
kind  are  not  necessarily  doomed  to  end 
in  disagreement  and  disappointment. 

He  points  out  four  ba^ic  approaches 
which,  if  both  sides  used  them,  could 
work.  I  thoroughly  endorse  this  ap- 
proach as  not  necessarily  the  only  one, 
but  a  workable  one. 

The  first  is  to  return  to  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1954. 

The  second  is  for  an  end  to  hostilities 
and  a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  bases. 

The  third  is  for  a  neutral,  peaceful, 
independent  South  Vietnam,  free  to  de- 
termine by  election  its  own  new  political 
aiid  social  system  and  its  relationship 
with  and  its  reunification  with  the 
north. 

And  fourth,  for  a  government,  if  nec- 
essary— though  neither  Saigon  nor  the 
NLF  has  squarely  faced  this — a  coalition 
government,  composed  of  all  parties,  a5 
in  the  Laotian  settlement  of  1962,  acting 
on  behalf  of  all  Vietnamese  citizens  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  free  speech,  free  worship, 
and  meaningful  land  redistribution. 

I  think  all  people  will  look  on  this 
statement  as  one  which  not  only  deserves 
our  attention,  but,  considering  the  rec- 
ord of  4  years  of  silence  by  this  authority, 
deserves  the  attention  and  concern  of 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVmES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of   1950, 


so  as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  which  S. 
2171  seeks  to  amend,  was  enacted  over 
the  veto  of  President  Harry  S.  Trtunan, 
I  believe  it  would  be  most  worthwhile 
for  the  Senate  to  review  the  legislative 
and  judicial  history  of  that  act.  In  his 
veto  message  of  September  22,  1950, 
President  Ti-uman  displayed  characteris- 
tic coiu-age,  and  remarkable  foresight 
when  he  wrote: 

The  idea  of  requiring  Communist  organiza- 
tions to  divulge  Information  about  them- 
selves Is  a  simple  and  attractive  one.  But  it 
is  about  as  practical  as  requiring  thieves  to 
register  with  the  sheriff.  Obviously,  no  such 
organization  as  the  Communist  Party  is 
Likely  to  register  voluntarily. 

President  Truman,  after  reviewing  the 
evidentiary  problems  which  would  con- 
front the  Attorney  General  in  a  registra- 
tion proceeding,  continued : 

If,  eventually,  the  Attorney  General  should 
overcome  these  difficulties  and  get  a  favor- 
able decision  from  the  Board,  the  Board's 
decision  could  be  appealed  to  the  courts. 
The  courts  would  review  any  questions  ol 
law  involved,  and  whether  the  Board's  find- 
ings of  facts  were  supported  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

Then  with  amazing  prophetic  percep- 
tion. President  Truman  wrote; 

All  these  proceedings  would  require  great 
effort  and  much  time.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  from  2  to  4  years  would  elapse  between 
the  Attorney  General's  decision  to  go  before 
the  Board  w-ith  a  case,  and  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter  by  the  courts. 

And  when  all  this  time  and  effort  had  been 
spent,  it  is  still  most  likely  that  no  organiza- 
tion would  actually  register. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reread  for  em- 
phasis that  last  statement  of  President 
Truman's  when  he  vetoed  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950: 

And  when  all  this  time  and  effort  had  been 
spent,  it  is  stiU  most  Ukely  that  no  organiza- 
tion would  actually  register. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Since  1950, 
the  Justice  Department  has  brought  ac- 
tions under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
against  the  Communist  Party  itself.  22 
alleged  front  organizations,  and  44  indi- 
viduals. How  many  have  registered? 
Harr>'  Truman  was  absolutely  right.  Not 
a  single  indi^idual  or  organization  has 
registered. 

President  Truman  was  deeply  con- 
cerned not  only  about  the  futiUty  and 
expense  of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  but 
also  about  the  profound  threat  to  tra- 
ditional American  liberties  posed  by  this 
act. 

He  stated  it  this  way : 

Unfortunately,  these  provisions  are  not 
merely  ineffective  and  unworkable.  They  rep. 
resent  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our 
institutions  .  .  .  the  application  of  the  regis- 
tration requirements  -to  so-called  Commu- 
nist-front organizations  can  be  the  greatest 
danger  to  freedom  of  speech,  since  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws  of  1798.  This  danger  arises 
out  of  the  criteria  or  standards  to  be  applied 
In  determining  whether  an  organization  is 
a  Communist-front  organization. 

These  would  be  no  serious  problem  U  the 
bill  required  proof  that  an  organization  was 
coutroHed  and  financed  by  the  Communist 
Party  before  It  could  be  classified  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization.  However,  recog- 
nizing the  dlfficiilty  of  proving  these  matters, 
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the  bill  would  permit  such  a  determination 
to  be  based  solely  xipon  the  extent  to  which 
the  positions  taken  or  advanced  by  It  from 
time  to  time  on  matters  of  pwllcy  do  not 
deviate  from  those  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

With  keenness,  President  Truman 
realized  that — 

This  provision  could  easily  b«  used  to 
classify  as  a  Communist-front  organization 
Wy  organization  which  is  advocating  a  single 
policy  or  objective  which  is  also  being  urged 
by  the  Communist  Party  or  by  a  Communist 
foreign  government. 

President  Truman  summarized  his  ob- 
jections to  these  sections  of  the  bill  when 
he  wrote: 

The  basic  error  of  these  sections  Is  that 
they  move  In  the  direction  of  suppressing 
opinion  and  belief  This  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  course  to  taice.  not  because  we 
have  any  sympathy  for  Communist  opinions, 
but  because  any  governmental  stifling  of  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  is  a  long  step  to- 
ward  totalitarianism. 

Harry  Truman  spoke  for  America,  our 
values,  and  our  principles  when  he 
added: 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  axiom  of 
.'American  freedom  than  the  familiar  state- 
ment: "In  a  free  country,  we  punish  men 
for  the  acts  they  commit,  but  never  for  the 
opinions  they  have  "  And  the  rea.son  this  is 
so  fundamental  to  freedom  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  that  it  protects  the  few  unorthodox 
from  suppression  by  the  majority.  To  permit 
freedom  of  expression  is  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  majority  because  it  protects 
criticism,  and  criticism  leads  to  progress. 

In  continuing  his  veto  message.  Presi- 
dent Truman  simpli'  and  straight-for- 
wardly  captured  the  central  truth  about 
freedom  of  speech  in  our  society: 

We  can  and  we  will  prevent  espionage, 
sabotage,  or  other  actions  endangering  our 
national  security.  But  we  would  betray  our 
finest  traditions  if  we  attempted,  as  this  bill 
would  attempt,  to  curb  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  This  we  should  never  do. 
no  matter  how  distasteful  the  opinion  may 
be  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  The 
course  proposed  by  this  bill  would  delight 
the  Communists,  for  it  would  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  our  claim 
to  stand  for  freedom  in  the  world. 

And  what  kind  of  effect  would  these  pro- 
visions have  on  the  normal  expression  of 
political  views?  Obviously,  if  tills  law  were 
on  the  statute  books,  the  part  of  prudence 
would  be  to  avoid  saying  anything  that  might 
be  construed  by  someone  as  not  deviating 
sufficiently  from  the  current  Communist 
propagaiida  line.  And  since  no  one  could  be 
sure  In  advance  what  views  were  safe  to  ex- 
press, the  inevitable  tendency  would  be  to 
express  no  views  on  controversial  subjects. 

The  result — 

As  clearly  seen  by  President  Triunan — 

could  only  be  to  reduce  the  vigor  and  strength 
of  our  political  life — an  outcome  that  the 
Communists  would  happily  welcome,  but 
that  free  men  should  abhor. 

President  Truman  reminded  us  elo- 
quently: 

We  need  not  fear  the  expression  ol  Ideas — 
we  do  need  to  fear  their  suppression. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  lived 
through  the  dark  days  which  followed 
or  can  read  about  them  knows  how  very 
right  Harry  Truman  was  proved.  We 
know  all  too  well  the  orthodoxy  which 
was  so  widely  revered.  We  know  of  the 


blacklist  and  the  willingness,  even  the 
zeal,  of  some  to  equate  dissent  with  dis- 
loyalty and  to  punish  error  as  though  it 
were  treason. 

This  was  a  national  malady,  not  the 
exclusive  practice  of  one  party  or  one 
group.  But  our  national  dialog  was 
diminished  and  our  national  life  was  im- 
poverished as  a  result.  We  spent  inordi- 
nate time  and  tremendous  energy — 
proving  our  total  anticommunism  and 
corresponding  pro-Americanism. 

I  believe  the  Nation  has  matured  since 
that  experience.  I  believe  that  we  profit- 
ed from  that  tragic  lesson. 

But  I  wonder.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
hear  the  level  to  which  our  debate  in 
this  very  Chamber  has  slipped  in  the 
past  week. 

On  last  Wednesday  on  this  floor  the 
sponsor  of  S.  2171,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl.  in  support  of  his  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules,  quoted  the  testi- 
mony of  Herbert  A.  Philbrick.  the  former 
informant  for  the  FBI,  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  this 
year. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  quoted  Mr.  Philbrick  as  fol- 
lows : 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  law  the 
Communists  fear  the  most,  the  law  that  they 
fought  the  longest  and  the  hardest  was  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  The  Commu- 
nists fought  that  measure  tooth  and  nail,  in 
court  and  out,  week  In  and  week  out.  for  15 
solid  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Com- 
munists opposed  the  Internal  Security 
Act  when  it  was  before  the  Congress.  But 
I  do  not  take  lightly  any  implication  that 
the  Communists  and  their  sympathizers 
or  unwitting  accomplices  were  the  only 
people  who  opposed  this  act. 

A  great  President  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. Harr>-  S.  Truman,  opposed  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  ably  head- 
ed by  then  Attorney  General  and  later 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  Tom  Clark,  op- 
posed the  Internal  Security  Act. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  opposed  the  Internal 
Security  Act. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Post,  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  opposed  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act. 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  a  tnily  great 
American,  opposed  the  Internal  Security 
Act. 

Clarence  Mitchell,  an  outstanding 
American,  testified  against  the  Internal 
Security  Act  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People. 

William  Green  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  James  Patton  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  Charles  M.  La- 
FoUette  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Himstead  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  Benjamin  Epstein  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
John  W.  Edelman  of  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union,  and  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 
of  the  Methodist  Church  also  opposed 
the  Internal  Security  Act. 


I  want  to  make  it  ciTstal  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  respected,  responsible, 
and  renowned  Americans  whose  devotion 
to  country  is  far,  far  beyond  question 
opixised  this  act  before  it  was  enacted 
and  continued  their  opposition. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  motives 
of  the  Communist  Party  ofiBcials  and 
members  who  opposed  this  act  for  15 
years.  But  I  reject  absolutely  any  sug- 
gestion no  matter  how  subtle  that  Com- 
munists alone,  have  constituted  or  been 
the  moving  force  behind  the  opposition 
to  this  act. 

President  Truman  concluded  his  veto 
message  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  in 
this  way: 

I  do  not  undertake  lightly  the  responsi- 
bility of  differing  with  the  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  have  voted  for  this 
bill.  We  are  all  Americans;  we  all  wish  to 
safeguard  and  preserve  our  Constitutional 
liberties  against  internal  and  external 
enemies.  But  I  cannot  approve  this  legisla- 
tion, which  instead  of  accomplishing  its 
avowed  purpose  would  actually  interfere  with 
our  liberties  and  help  the  Communists 
against  whom  the  bill  was  aimed. 

Speaking  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war.  President  Truman  said: 

This  is  a  time  when  we  must  marshall  all 
our  resources  and  all  the  moral  strength  of 
our  free  system  In  self-defense  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression.  We  will  fail 
in  this,  and  we  will  destroy  all  that  we  seek 
to  preserve.  If  we  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  our 
citizens  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  achieve 
national  security. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  fail.  Our 
country  has  been  through  dangerous  times 
before  without  losing  our  liberties  to  ex- 
ternal attack  or  Internal  hysteria.  Each  of  us. 
In  Government  and  out.  has  a  share  In 
guarding  our  liberties.  Each  of  us  must 
search  his  own  conscience  to  find  whether 
he  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  them. 

No  consideration  of  expediency  can  Justify 
the  enactment  of  such  a  bill  as  this,  a  bill 
which  would  so  greatly  weaken  our  liber- 
ties and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
would  destroy  us.  I  have,  therefore  no  alter- 
native but  to  return  this  bill  without  my  ap- 
proval, and  I  earnestly  request  the  Congress 
to  reconsider  Its  action. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  truly  remark- 
able message  from  a  truly  remarkable 
man.  What  candor,  what  courage,  what 
confidence  in  our  free  system  and  free 
institutions. 

These  words  of  President  Truman  are 
timeless.  They  were  written  at  a  time  of 
national  hysteria  when  paranoia  was  on 
the  ascent  in  our  midst.  They  are  just  as 
timely,  just  as  relevant  today — 17  years 
later — when  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  by  its  own  admission  and 
the  information  of  the  FBI  is  one-tenth 
the  size  it  was  then. 

Why  do  we  need  this  emergency  act 
of  legislative  resuscitation  to  put  new  life 
into  the  moribimd  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board?  Do  we  need  to  protect 
our  young  people?  By  the  party's  own 
admission  and  the  best  estimates  of  re- 
liable sources,  there  are  only  500  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  30. 

Just  think  of  that:  500  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  30.  when  almost  half  our 
population,  or  close  to  100  million  Ameri- 
cans, is  under  the  age  of  30. 
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others  may  put  their  faith  and  trust 
in  some  vigilante  board  to  make  determi- 
nations of  Commimist  action.  Commu- 
nist front,  and  Commimist  back.  But  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prefers 
to  put  his  faith  In  the  native  common- 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  their 
individual  and  collective  experience  with 
free  institutions  and  a  democratic  sys- 
tem that  finds  its  own  remedies  for  social 
ills  and  injustices. 

These,  to  my  mind,  are  far  more 
powerful  safeguards  against  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  menace  than 
hastily  drawn,  hastily  considered  legis- 
lation. 

Let  us  not  obfuscate  the  issue  with 
jingoism,  either.  Let  us  not  confuse  the 
military  aggression  of  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  against  American 
troops  with  the  hapless  meanderings  of 
a  Gus  Hall. 

I  thought  we  had  learned  that  com- 
munism does  not  exist  or  prosper  in  a 
vacuum.  Communism  feeds  upon  the 
tragic  conditions  of  poverty,  injustice, 
ignorance,  and  disease.  This  is  why  ag- 
gressive communism  is  a  real  and  ter- 
rible threat  to  Vietnam,  and  this  is  why 
the  Communist  Party  in  this  country  to- 
day appeals  to  only  one  out  of  every 
20.000  Americans. 

If  communism  were  to  vanish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  tomorrow,  our  awe- 
some national  problems  would  remain. 
The  absence  of  communism  would  not 
miraculously  solve  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  eliminate  the  poverty  in  our  Na- 
tion, purify  the  air  we  breathe  or  the 
water  we  drink. 

The  disappearance  of  communism 
would  not  magically  resolve  our  racial 
tensions  or  solve  the  problems  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

As  President  Tiuman  said  so  very  well 
about  the  original  Internal  Security  Act : 
The  idea  is  a  simple  and  attractive  one. 
We  must  have  learned  by  now  that 
the  most  effective  bulwarks  against 
Communist  subversion  are  not  vigilantes, 
but  rather  full  poUtical,  economic,  and 
social  justice.  Where  these  are  secure, 
communism  has  no  foothold  save  for 
the  tiny  minority  of  misfits  and  misan- 
thropes. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  one  must 
consider  it  in  relation  to  the  Smith  Act. 
The  Smith  Act  was  origuially  enacted 
on  June  28,  1940,  as  sections  2,  3,  and  5 
of  tiie  Alien  Registration  Act,  1940.  In 
1948,  the  pro\lsions  of  the  Act  were  re- 
vised and  recodified  as  section  2385  of 
of  the  Criminal  Code. 

The  chief  provision  of  the  Smith  Act 
which  deals  with  subversive  acti\aties 
made  it  milawful  for  any  person;  First  to 
knowingly  or  willfully  advocate,  abet, 
advise,  or  teach  the  duty,  necessity, 
desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing 
State  or  Federal  Government  in  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence; 
second,  to  help  to  organize  any  society  or 
eroup  of  persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or 
encourage  such  forcible  overthrow;  third, 
to  affiliate  with  such  society  or  group, 
knowing  the  purposes  thereof — the 
"membership  clause" — or;  fourth,  to  con- 
spire to  conmiit  any  of  tlie  foregoing  acts. 
So  this  act  not  only  covers  those  who 


knowingly  or  willfully  advocate  the  vio- 
lent overthrow,  but  also  makes  it  unlaw- 
fxil  for  any  person  to  associate  with  such 
a  group. 

The  Internal  Security  Act,  from  the 
date  of  its  enactment  was  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  Smith  Act.  because  while 
the  Smith  Act  provided  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Communist  organizations  and  of 
tliose  who  are  knowing  members  of  such 
organizations,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  required  such  organizations  and 
their  men-.bers  to  come  forward  and 
register  themselves  as  Communist  or- 
ganizations or  as  knowing  members  of 
such  organizations. 

So  with  the  operation  of  the  two  laws 
we  are  faced  with  the  situation  that  if  the 
Communist  Party,  obeying  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  registers  and  files  its  mem- 
bership list,  every  person  on  the  Ust  is 
immediately  exposed  to  serious  and  sub- 
stantial threat  of  prosecution  under  the 
Smith  Act. 

On  March  3.  1967.  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
unanimously  held  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment prohibited  this  dual  operation. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  believe 
logically  so,  that  the  Government  must 
make  a  choice  between  the  two  acts, 
opting  either  to  retain  the  Smith  Act 
with  its  prosecutions  or  the  Internal 
Security  Act  with  its  registrations. 

But  I  believe  it  is  irrefutable  that  any 
choice,  any  change  in  existing  law  in 
view  of  the  Albertson  case  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  case  must  be  attended  by 
thorough  investigation,  full  consultation 
of  all  expert  persons  and  organizations  as 
well  as  with  the  full  participation  of  the 
executive  branch. 

We  certainly  have  not  had  that.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  bill.  The  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen  1,  has  told  us  that  the  President 
wants  this  bill  enacted.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  word  of  the  minority  leader.  He  is  a 
most  honorable  man.  But  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  President  chooses 
tills  most  extraordinar>-  means  of  com- 
municating his  support  of  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

If  the  President  wants  this  bill  in  its 
present  form,  without  hearings,  without 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
why  has  he  not  made  his  wishes  known  to 
other  Senators?  Why  has  he  selected  only 
his  good  friend  and  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  to  be  the  sole  repository  of  his 
feelings? 

I,  for  one,  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  the  administration  and  the  De- 
pai-tment  of  Justice  on  S.  2171,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  would  Ukewise  be  apprecia- 
tive. 

Apparently,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  communicated 
with  the  majority  leader  on  this  bill.  He 
has  not  communicated  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary—the committee  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  it — to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
who  also  happens  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  lias  been  criticized  very 
unfairly  by  many  people,  because  I  be- 


lieve he  is  a  man  of  great  and  demon- 
strated character.  But  nobody  has  ac- 
cused President  Johnson  of  being  bash- 
ful or  of  being  reluctant  to  pick  up  the 
telephone  and  communicate  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  any  measure  on 
which  he  has  feelings.  In  this  case,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
let  us  know  how  he  feels  about  this  legis- 
lation. As  President  Truman  indicated, 
it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  our  liberties. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
registration  requirement  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  was  finallj-  interred  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  March  3,  1967.  when 
that  court  invaUdated  an  attempt  to 
regrister  the  Communist  Party  through 
two  informants. 

The  Justice  Department  did  not  exer- 
cise its  option  of  appeahng  the  court  of 
appeals  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  short,  the  Justice  Department  was 
content  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

But  almost  5  months  after  the  court 
of  appeals  decision  and  only  6  days  after 
wide  criticism  in  the  press  of  a  Presi- 
dential appointment  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  introduced  S. 
2171  which  was  the  subject  of  no  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciar>'  Committee  and 
was  reported  favorably  on  August  15. 

I  have  said  that  the  unanimous  court 
of  appeals  decision,  this  past  March, 
permanentlj-  interred  the  registration 
section  of  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
Actually  the  registration  section  was 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  almost  2  years  ago  in 
the  case  of  Albertson  v.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  382  U.S.  70  ( 1965) . 
By  virtue  of  section  8  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  when  an  organization  fails 
to  register  in  compliance  with  an  order 
of  the  Board,  individual  members  in  the 
organization  must  register.  Acting  under 
section  13  of  the  act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral instituted  a  proceeding  before  the 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
order  directing  Albertson  and  others  to 
register.  The  Supreme  Court  set  aside 
the  order  of  the  Board,  holding  the  order 
violated  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination guaranteed  by  the  fifth 
amendment. 

In  a  unanimous  8-to-O  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  in  the  Albert- 
son  case: 

Tiie  risks  of  Incrimination  which  the 
petitioners  take  in  registering  are  obvious. 
Form  IS-52a  requires  an  admission  of  mem- 
bership In  the  Communist  Party.  Such  an 
admission  of  membership  may  be  used  to 
prosecute  the  registrant  under  the  member- 
ship clause  of  the  Smith  Act  or  under  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act.  to  mention  only  two  federal  criminal 
statutes  ...  It  follows  that  the  requirement 
to  accomplish  registration  by  completing  and 
filing  Form  IS-52a  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  Self-incrimination  Clause. 
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Justice  Potter  Stewart  spoke  for  the 
Court. 

Justice  Black  stated  that  he  concurred 
in  the  ruling  for  all  the  reasons  set  out 
in  the  Court's  opinion  as  well  as  for  those 
stated  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  v. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  367 
U.S.  1  at  137  '1961)  where  with  respect 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
as  a  whole,  he  had  said : 
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In  my  Judgment,  the  Act  here  under  con- 
sideration is  unconsticution.il  on  at  least 
three  grounds  In  addition  to  Its  direct  con- 
flict with  the  self-incrimination  provisions 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  It  is.  in  the  first 
Instance,  a  cl.isslcal  bill  of  attainder  which 
our  Constitution  in  two  places  prohibits, 
for  It  is  a  legislative  Act  that  inflicts  pains. 
penalties,  and  punishments  in  a  number  of 
ways  without  a  Judicial  trial  .  .  .  The  Act 
...  not  only  is  a  legislative  bill  of  attainder 
but  also  violates  due  process  by  short-cutting 
practically  all  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  leaving 
no  hope  for  anyone  ent.\ngled  in  this  legis- 
lative-administrative web  except  what  has 
proved  in  this  case  to  be  one  of  the  most 
truncated  Judicial  reviews  th.it  the  history 
of  the  Court  can  afford. 

I  think  also  that  the  outlawing  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  imprisonment  of  its 
members  violate  the  First  Amendment. 

But  perhaps  the  Justice  whose  opin- 
ion in  the  Albertson  case  was  most  in- 
teresting was  that  of  the  man  who  as 
Attorney  General  in  1948  had  expressed 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such 
registration  provisions,  Justice  Clark, 
wrote,  in  part: 

I  Join  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  The 
conclusion  it  reaches  today  was  forecast  in 
1948.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  H.R.  5852,  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  Act  under  attack,  it  was  then 
pointed  out  that  the  'measure  might  be 
held  ,  .  even  to  compel  self-incrimina- 
tion." 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  decisions 
in  both  these  cases  mentioned,  the  Al- 
bertson case  and  the  Communist  Party 
case,  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, respectively,  were  unanimous — 
all  Justices,  the  so-called  conservative 
wine  or  bloc  and  the  liberal  wing  or  bloc, 
all  voted  unanimously  to  find  this  pro- 
vision unconstitutional. 

The  Albertson  decision,  delivered  dur- 
ing the  October  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1965  for  all  practical  purposes 
put  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  out  of  business. 

But  it  was  not  until  public  attention 
focused  on  the  Board's  total  2-year 
doi-mancy  at  srreat  public  expense  and 
the  caliber  of  Board  members  that  the 
overwhelming  need  for  this  legislation 
a.si;erted  Itself. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  ,=^)  watchful— al- 
though I  try  hard— as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois.  But  I  have  not  seen  any 
alarming  improvement  in  Communist 
fortunes  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
2  years.  I  have  not  perceived,  nor  have  I 
been  informed  of  any  recent,  i-ising  Red 
tide  in  the  United  States  which  would 
shock  the  Senate  into  emergency  action 
to  resuscitate  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

If  there  is  such  an  alarming  move- 
ment. I  should  like  to  hear  about  it  from 


the  Department  of  Justice,  from  the  At- 
torney General.  I  would  want  to  know  if 
the  Department  and  the  distingxilshed 
and  able  Attorney  General  could  trace 
this  purported  waxing  of  Communist 
strength  to  either  the  Albertson  decision 
or  the  court  of  appeals  decision  of  last 
March.  Certainly,  if  there  is  both  a  causal 
and  time  relationship  between  the  re- 
surgence of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  and  the  eclipse  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  every 
Senator,  and  evei-y  American  should  be 
appi-ised  of  it. 

The  best  place  to  make  these  determi- 
nations is  before  an  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee  in  open  hearings. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  S.  2171 
was  not  the  subject  of  any  hearings — 
either  closed  or  open. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  important 
questions  we  are  discussing.  These  ques- 
tions affect  the  basic  civil  liberties  of 
American  citizens.  This  legislation  in- 
volves fundamental  constitutional  ques- 
tions of  freedom  of  speech  and  protec- 
tion from  self-incrimination.  The  Senate 
and  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
hear  from  our  Nation's  highest  legal  of- 
ficer and  that  Department  which  would 
be  charged  under  the  act  with  its  en- 
forcement. Until  we  have  these  opinions, 
and  those  of  other  experts  in  this  area, 
we  cannot  legislate  intelligently  or  re- 
sponsibly. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  S.  2171,  would 
resuscitate  a  board  that  has  been  virtu- 
ally inactive  for  the  past  20  months.  I 
cannot  repeat  this  too  often,  because  it  is 
central  to  our  position,  that  this  effort  at 
artificial  respiration  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  without 
hearings,  with  a  completely  inadequate 
report — a  one-page  report — which  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  bill  except  that 
it  was  reported  favorably  and  without 
any  recommendations  pro  or  con  from 
the  administration. 

In  fact,  the  bill  itself  had  to  be  sub- 
stantially modified  after  it  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  the  words  of  the  bill's  sponsor.  Senator 
DiRKSEN.  this  was  due  to  printing  er- 
rors. However,  whole  lines  in  the  bill 
have  been  deleted  and  reworked  in  the 
modified  version.  For  example: 

Sec.  6.  Beginning  with  (j).  all  that  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  11  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  down  to  and  Including 
the  end  thereof  Is  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"is  replaced  by  the  following  language,"  a 
"printing  correction": 

Sec.  6.  Beginning  with  the  clause  designa- 
tion "(1)"  contained  In  section  11(a)  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  strike  out 
all  of  that  subsection  down  to  and  Including 
the  words  Tegister  under  section  7",  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 


That  is  some  printer's  error.  It  is  ob- 
viously a  very  substantial  change  from 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  certain  obvious  techni- 
cal errors  in  the  bill  remain  even  after 
the  modifications.  For  example,  although 
sections  7  and  8  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  are  repealed  by  the 
bill,  the  following  sections,  beginning 
with  section  9  are  not  renumbered.  This 
means  that  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act,  as  it  would  be  amended  by 
the  Dirksen  bil',  would  contain  no  sec- 
tions 7  and  8,  The  act  would  jump  di- 


rectly from  section  6  to  section  9. 1  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  precedent  for 
this  type  of  amendation,  but  certainly 
it  should  be  corrected  if  at  all  possible. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  the  actual  language  of 
the  Dirksen  bill  as  it  amends  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  since 
the  repoi-t  on  the  legislation  tells  us  very 
httle  about  the  bill's  contents.  It  is  ti'ue 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  did 
insert  a  section-by-section  explanation 
of  the  bill  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Wednesday,  October  11.  However,  I 
believe  that  this  explanation  leaves  a 
good  deal  to  be  desii-ed.  Furthermore,  we 
have  never  had  the  benefit  of  a  so-called 
Coi-don  print  which  reprints  the  aci 
amended  showing  what  language  has 
been  deleted  from  the  Subversive  Acti\- 
ities  Control  Act  and  what  language  ha.s 
been  added  by  the  Dirksen  proposal. 

Such  a  dociunent  has  been  prepai-ed  for 
me  by  the  Library  of  Conaress,  however, 
and  I  should  now  like  to  go  over  in  some 
detail  the  1950  act  and  the  changes  made 
by  the  Dirksen  bill. 

Section  1  >  a  i  of  the  1950  act  is  retained. 
It  tells  us  that  title  I  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
ity  Act  "may  be  cited  as  the  'Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. ■ 
Strangely  enough,  the  committee  report 
on  the  Dirksen  bill,  which  should  have 
gone  under  some  such  title  as  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Amendment.s 
of  1967  was  titled  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  That  is  the  way  the 
bill  came  to  us  this  year,  as  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
Well,  we  know  from  section  1 1  a )  of  the 
19oO  act  that  this  title  was  appropi-iate 
17  years  ago.  It  is  hardly  suitable  for  a 
bill  reported  from  committee  in  1967. 

Section  l^bi  of  the  1950  act,  also  re- 
tained, states: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize,  require,  or  establish  military  or 
civilian  censorship  or  in  any  way  to  limit  or 
Infringe  upon  freedom  of  the  press  or  ol 
speech  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  no  regulation  shall  be 
promulgated   hereunder   having    that   effect. 

In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  dis- 
claimer on  the  part  of  Congress  that  this 
legislation  was  meant  to  infiinge  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  or  the 
press.  We  have  no  mention  of  the  consti- 
tutional protection  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. This,  in  fact,  was  the  single  i-ight 
that  the  courts  have  held — as  I  have 
just  stated— the  legislation  did  violate. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  over  the  years  of  whether 
or  not  this  disclaimer  is  consonant  with 
the  act  as  a  whole.  Many  feel  that  the 
legislation  as  passed  by  Congress  does 
infringe  upon  fi-eedom  of  speech,  in  that 
it  restricts  freedom  of  association.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  this 
viewpoint.  In  any  event  I  shall  not  go 
into  this  issue  at  this  time. 

Section  2  of  the  1950  act  is  retained  in 
its  entirety.  It  recites  the  necessity  for 
the  passage  of  the  1950  act  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

Sec.  2.  As  a  result  of  evidence  adduced 
before  various  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress 
hereby  finds  that — 

( I)  There  e.xists  a  world  Communist  move- 
me?lt  which,  in  its  origins,  Its  development. 
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and  its  present  practice.  Is  a  world-wide  rev- 
oiutionarv  movement  whose  purpose  it  is.  by 
treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  into  other 
groups  igovernmental  and  otherwise),  espi- 
onage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  dictatorship  in  the 
countries  throughout  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  world-wide  Communist  orga- 

(2)  'The  establishment  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  In  any  country  results  in  the 
suppression  of  all  opposition  to  the  party  in 
power  the  subordination  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  state,  the  denial  of  funda- 
mental rights  and  liberties  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
of  assembly,  and  of  religious  worship,  and 
results  in  the  maintenance  of  control  over 
the  people  through  fear,  terrorism,  and  bru- 
tality. 

(3)  The  system  of  government  known  as  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  is  characterized  by 
the  existence  of  a  single  political  party,  or- 
ganized on  a  dictatorial  basis,  and  by  sub- 
stantial identity  between  such  party  and  its 
policies  and  the  government  and  goverri- 
mental  policies  of  the  country  In  which  It 
exists.  . 

(4)  The  direction  and  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement  is  vested  in  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Communist  dictatorship  of  a 
foreign  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   yield,   without   losing    the 

floor?  ^      .  , , 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  2121)  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  October  23,  1962,  relating 
to  relief  for  occupants  of  certain  unpat- 
ented mining  claims. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R.  10345) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
aareeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Mr. 
SiKES,  Mr.  StACK,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Lipscomb.  Mr.  Cederberg, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


AMEl.'DMEN'r  OF  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171'  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
so  as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
tlie  quorum  call  was  suggested.  I  was  in- 
dicating what  section  2  of  the  19o0  act 
provides,  because  that  section  as  written 
is  still  in  the  bill  in  its  entii-ety.  and  is 
not  changed  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  will  stay  in  the  law  whether  the  Dirk- 
sen bill  is  eiiacted  or  not. 

It  indicates,   as   I  say,   tlie   necessity 
in  the  view  of  the  House  and  Senate  for 
the  passage  of  the  1950  act. 
Section  6  provides: 

(6)  The  Communist  action  organizations 
so  established  and  utilized  in  various  coun- 
tries, acting  under  such  control,  direction, 
and  discipline,  endeavor  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment by  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of 
existin"  governments  by  any  avaUable 
means,  including  force  if  necessarj'.  and 
setting  up  Communist  totalitarian  dictator- 
ships which  will  be  subservient  to  the  most 
powerliU  existing  Communist  totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

At  this  point  I  interrupt  to  say  that 
this  is  one  part  of  the  1950  act  which  may 
well  have  been  the  case  at  that  time,  but 
which  mieht  very  well  be  revised,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  revised,  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  realities  in  the  world  today 
in  which  there  is  not  merely  one  dom- 
inant totalitarian  dictatorship  in  Mos- 
cow, but  there  is  also  a  very  militant 
competitive  dictatorship  in  Peking  which 
in  the  view  of  many  experts,  including 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  represents  a 
most  profound  threat  to  this  countrj-. 
Continuing  with  section  6 : 
Although  such  organizations  usually  des- 
•Ignate  themselves  as   political  parUee,  they 
are  in  fact  constituent  elements  of  the  world- 
wide Communist  movement  and  promote  the 
objectives  of  such  movement  by   conspira- 
torial and  coercive  tactics,  instead  of  through 
the  democratic  processes  of  a   free  elective 
system   or   through   the   freedom-preserving 
means  emploved  by  a  political  party  which 
operates  as  an  agency  by  which  people  gov- 
ern themselves. 


Section?  provides: 

In  carrying  on  the  activities  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (6) .  such  Communist  organiza- 
tions in  various  countries  are  organized  on 
a  secret,  conspiratorial  basis  and  operat*  to 
a  substantial  extent  through  organizations, 
commonly  known  as  "Communist  fronts", 
which  in  most  instances  are  created  and 
maintained,  or  used,  in  such  manner  as  to 
conceal  the  facts  as  to  their  true  character 
and  purposes  and  their  membership.  One  re- 
sult of  this  method  of  operation  is  that  such 
affiliated  organizations  are  able  to  obt.ain 
financial  and  other  support  from  persons 
who  would  not  extend  such  support  If  they 
knew  the  true  purposes  of,  and  the  actual 


nature  of  the  control  and  Influence  exerted 
upon,  such  "Communist  fronts". 

Section  8  provides: 

Due  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  world 
Communist  movement,  with  the  existence  of 
affiliated  constituent  elements  working  to- 
ward common  objectives  in  various  countries 
of  the  world,  travel  of  Communist  members, 
representatives,  and  agents  from  country  to 
countrv  facilitates  communication  and  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  carrying  on  of  activities 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

Section  9  finds: 

In  the  United  States  those  individuals 
who  knowingly  and  wUlfully  participate  In 
the  world  Communist  movement,  when  they 
so  participate.  In  effect  repudiate  their  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  and  In  effect 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try in  which  is  vested  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  world  Communist  movement. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  this  brings 
to  mind  the  fact  that  since  1950  the 
world  Communist  movement  has  under- 
gone a  dramatic  and  very  important 
change.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people  the  principal  threat  to 
peace  is  from  Peking;  and  the  language 
in  the  act  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  would 
not  be  amended  by  the  Dirksen  bill  as- 
sumes that  Moscow  dominates  and  di- 
rects the  activities  in  Peking.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  anybody  who  can  read  a  news- 
paper that  Peking  is  highly  competitive 
and  militantly  opposed  in  many  cases 
and  on  many  occasions  to  Moscow. 
No.  10: 

In  pursuance  of  communism's  stated  ob- 
jectives, the  most  powerful  existing  Com- 
munist dictatorship  has,  by  the  methods 
referred  to  above,  aheady  caused  the  estab- 
lishment in  numerous  foreign  countries  of 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorships,  and 
threatens  to  establish  similar  dictatorships 
in  still  other  countries. 

Once  aEain,  we  have  a  situation  which 
was  perhaps  correct  in  1950  and  we  know 
is  not  correct  now.  Many  people  argue, 
and  argue  with  good  commonsense,  that 
the  principal  domination  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, for  example,  is  from  Peking  and 
from  Chinese  communism  and  not  from 
Moscow  communism,  although  both,  of 
course,  would  like  to  subvert  the  free 
world.  But  in  not  taking  account  of 
Cliinese  coramimism— a  much  more  mili- 
tant and  aggressive  kind  of  communism 
and  one  which  we  know  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  caused  us  such  grief— this  act 
is  certainly  defective,  and  the  directioiis 
under  the  act  which  would  affect  people 
in  this  country  are  inadequate : 

(111  The  agents  of  communism  have  de- 
vised clever  and  ruthless  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage tactics  which  are  carried  out  in  many 
instances  in  form  or  manner  successfully 
evasive  of  existing  law. 

(12)  The  Communist  network  in  the 
United  States  is  Inspired  and  controlled  In 
large  part  bv  foreign  agents  who  are  sent 
Into  the  United  States  ostensibly  as  attaches 
of  foreign  legations,  affiliates  of  International 
organizations,  members  of  trading  commis- 
sions, and  in  similar  capacities,  but  who  use 
their  diplomatic  or  semidiplomatic  status  as 
a  shield  behind  which  to  engage  In  activities 
prejudicial  to  the  public  security. 

(13)  There  are.  under  our  present  Immi- 
gration laws,  numerous  aliens  who  have  been 
found  to  be  deportable  many  of  whom  are 
in    the    subversive,    criminal,    or    Immoral 
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classes  who  are  free  to  roam  the  country  at 
will  without  supervision  or  control. 

(14)  One  device  for  infiltration  by  Com- 
munists Is  by  procuring  naturalization  for 
disloyal  aliens  who  use  their  citizenship  as  a 
badge  for  admission  Into  the  fabric  of  ovir 
society. 

(15)  The  Commtmlst  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  an  orgnnlzatlon  numbering 
thousands  of  adherents,  rigidly  and  ruth- 
lessly disciplined.  Awaiting  and  seeking  to 
advance  a  moment  when  the  United  States 
may  be  so  far  extended  by  foreign  engage- 
ments, so  far  divided  in  counsel,  or  so  far  in 
Industrial  or  financial  straits,  that  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence  may  seem  possible  of 
achievement,  it  seeks  converts  far  and  wide 
by  an  extensive  system  of  schooling  and  In- 
doctrination. Such  preparations  by  Commu- 
nist organizations  in  other  cotmtrles  have 
aided  In  supplanting  existing  governments. 
The  Communist  organization  in  the  United 
States,  pursuing  Its  stated  objectives,  the 
recent  successes  of  Conununlst  methods  in 
other  countries,  and  tiie  nature  and  control 
of  the  world  Communist  movement  itself, 
present  a  clear  and  present  d.mger  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
existence  of  free  American  institutions,  and 
make  it  necessary  that  Congress,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to  pre- 
serve the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  nation,  and  to  guarantee  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government, 
enact  appropriate  legislation  recognizing  the 
existence  of  such  worldwide  conspiracy  and 
designed  to  prevent  It  from  accomplishing  Its 
purpose  in  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly,  most  of  us  would  sub- 
scribe to  much  of  the  materia!  in  this 
recitation  of  the  dangers  of  the  world 
Communist  movement.  However,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  increa.sing  skepticism 
about  the  statement  contained  in  section 
i4»  that  the  direction  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  is  exercised  by  the 
Communist  dictatorship  of  a  foreign 
country.  This  language  may  have  been 
adequate  back  in  19.50,  a  couple  of  years 
before  Stalin's  death  and  only  4  years 
aft€r  mainland  China  had  become  a  so- 
called  Peoples  Republic.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  say  it  was  less  than  2  .vears 
from  the  time  that  Red  China  had  clear 
de  facto  control  of  mainland  China. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  today  is 
faced  with  strong  competition  for  the 
control  of  indigenous  Commumst  move- 
ments in  the  underdeveloped  nations  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  continents  of 
Africa  and  South  America.  Even  eastern 
European  countries,  such  as  Rumania 
and  Albania,  have  shown  marked  reluc- 
tance to  follow  certain  policy  lines  laid 
down  in  Moscow.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  statements  made  in 
section  2  of  the  act  more  adequately  de- 
scribe a  single  branch  of  the  Communist 
movement — the  Red  Chinese  branch- 
even  thou,5h  when  these  words  were  writ- 
ten and  this  bill  was  drafted  in  1950,  ob- 
viou-sly,  the  drafters  of  the  legislation  had 
in  mind  tlie  Russian  communism. 

I  believe  that  Mao  Tse-tung  might  well 
agree  with  this  evaluation.  His  violent 
denunciations  of  the  Russian  revisionists 
that  followed  Stalin's  death  are  ample 
indications  of  his  feelings  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

Roger  Hilsman.  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs. 
said  in  testimony  before  the  Hou,se  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Far 


East  and  the  Pacific  in  1966  that  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  is  "one  of  the  most  por- 
tentous international  political  develop- 
ments of  our  time." 

The  real  threat  to  world  peace  is  now, 
as  Vice  President  Humphrey  observed  in 
a  speech  yesterday  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  is 
"militant,  aggressive  Asian  communism, 
with  its  headquarters  in  Peking,  China." 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chain.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  pending  measure,  S.  2171, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  on  this  bill. 

One  of  the  items  that  has  been  espe- 
cially interesting  to  me  is  the  proposition 
that  the  discussion  by  the  then -President 
Truman  when  the  bill  was  enacted  17 
yc^ars  ago  that  the  Communists  would 
be  helped  by  this  bill.  It  was  said  that 
the  cause  of  the  majority  of  people  in 
America  and  their  constitutional  rights 
and  freedoms  would  be  harmed.  A  num- 
ber of  other  deficiencies  of  the  bill  of 
1950  were  alleged,  but  eventually  the  bill 
was  written  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  that 
troubles  me  when  the  argument  to  this 
effect  is  made.  If  this  bill  would  not  have 
been  haimful  to  the  Communist  cause, 
why  did  they  spend  17  years  resisting  it? 
Why  did  they  challenge  its  constitution- 
ality and  why  did  they  defy  it  from  its 
inception?  It  does  not  make  sense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  were  not  harm- 
ful, they  would  let  it  stay  on  the  books 
and  continue  to  be  helped  and  have  the 
constitutional  rights  of  tlie  majority  of 
citizens  of  this  country  continue  to  be 
harmed.  However,  we  know  that  has  not 
been  the  history  of  this  act. 

In  fact,  the  Albertson  case  was  the 
culmination  of  mamy  legal  attacks  upon 
the  bill.  It  rendered  the  act  defective 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and 
its  ability  to  function  in  the  fashion 
which  was  envisioned  by  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  the  proposition:  Have  cir- 
cumstances changed  since  1950  so  as  to 
render  this  Board  imnecessary  or  unde- 
.sirable? 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  said  in  the 
Chamber  or  elsewhere,  comprehensive 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  subject. 
There  has  been  testimony,  not  only  In 
committees  of  this  body,  but  also  in  the 
other  body,  on  the  proposition  advanced 
and  on  this  bill  in  particular. 

I  shall  refer  to  pages  1021  and  1077 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  held  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year  in  connection  with  H.R. 
10345,  which  is  the  bill  providing  appro- 
priations for  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies.  The 
testimony  contained  in  those  pages  will 


be  very  enlightening  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  peruse  it.  Certainly  the  testi- 
mony there  will  be  found  to  bear  upon 
all  the  principal  propositions  which  are 
involved  in  this  matter.  I  shall  try  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  it. 

The  witnesses  during  those  hearings 
included  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  who  made  a  fine 
and  illuminating  presentation.  Most  of 
the  testimony  was  directed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Board's  appropriations  re- 
quest was  premature  and  should  not  be 
considered  until  the  status  of  the  Board 
was  determined,  and  whether  Congress 
reaffirmed  and  renewed  its  charter  of 
operations  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  a 
splendid  case.  We  appreciated  very  much 
the  paints  of  view  he  presented.  By  "we" 
I  mean  his  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropi-iations,  of  which  I  am  one. 
I  am  also  a  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee which  was  holding  hearings  on  these 
appropriations  where  this  testimony  was 
admitted.  Other  witnesses  were  J.  W. 
Veagley,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  John  W. 
Mahan,  Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
hearings  held  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  were  not  on  this  bill;  that 
the  bill  was  not  before  them:  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  was  not  before  them;  that 
they  had  knowledge  a  bill  was  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but 
neither  the  witnesses  nor  the  members 
of  the  committee  considered  the  specific 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  at  that  time? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  say  that  the  con- 
trary is  true.  The  provisions  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  were  considered.  Mr.  Mahan 
testified  on  them  and  so  did  Mr.  Yeagley, 
as  I  shall  demonstrate  shortly,  in  refer- 
ring to  their  testimony. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
bill  was  not  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  bill  was  not  considered. 
Not  one  witness  testified  for  even  1 
minute  on  it.  And  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska knows  it.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  did  not  and  could 
not  consider  the  crucial  i.ssue  in  this  bill, 
to  wit  that  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  will  not  be  able  to  act  at  all 
under  this  bill  unless  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral initiates  action  before  the  Board. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  to  deter- 
mine from  Mr.  Yeagley,  who  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
whether,  in  fact,  the  Attorney  General 
would  use  the  legislation  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  provide  any  substance, 
meaning,  or  activity  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  true  to  this  ex- 
tent: Mr.  Yeagley  was  asked  whether  or 
not  he  considered  this  bill — and  we  were 
deep  in  consideration  of  its  specific  pro- 
visions when  this  question  was  asked— 
and  the  restructuring  of  this  Board  to  be 
desirable.  He  deferred  because  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
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tice  had  not  yet  rendered  an  opinion  or 
judgment  on  the  bill. 

However,  as  we  progressed  in  the  testi- 
mony he  covered  these  propositions  one 
bv  one  and  said  if  the  bill  were  enacted 
iiito  law,  the  mission  of  the  Board  could 
be  achieved  and  would  be  achieved  if  it 
were  properly  administered. 

On  the  matter  of  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  an  opinion,  I  shall 
leave  that  point  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  has  a  communication 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  signed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  which  will  bear  on 
that  point.  I  shall  defer  to  him  on  that 
scor6. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  1076  Mr. 
Yeagley  was  asked  about  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  law  on  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  and  he  said : 

In  reference  to  the  possible  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  might  be  placed  before  the  Board 
if  the  law  is  changed,  we  would  have  to  see 
the  bill  or  law  to  say  there  would  be  no  more 
cases  or  a  lot  of  cases. 

He  was  saying  they  have  not  seen  the 
Dirksen  bill,  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
was  not  in  a  position  to  judge  if  it  would 
have  any  effect  whether  this  Board 
would  continue  to  be  an  idle  sinecure  or 
have  activity.  He  made  no  comment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tliat  is  correct,  and  the 
law  has  been  described  by  him.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
asked  him  on  page  1066: 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  think  the 
Board  now  should  be  strengthened  by  stat- 
utes, in  view  of  the  weakening  of  it  by  the 
Court  decisions? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  don't  like  to  dodge  your 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  Department 
has  not  commented  on  the  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  House. 

That.  I  submit,  is  the  answer  of  a  loyal 
member  of  any  department  when  its 
chief  has  not  acted,  pronounced  judg- 
ment, or  rendered  a  decision  on  the  bill. 

On  the  subject  of  whether  circum- 
stances have  changed  since  1950,  at 
which  time  it  was  decided  by  Congress 
that  we  should  have  a  mechanism  of  this 
kind  to  combat  subversive  activity,  I  sug- 
gest it  would  be  highly  pertinent  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  recent  debates  in  the 
Chamber  on  East-West  trade,  the  Consu- 
lar Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
others.  In  these  debates  the  point  was 
discussed  in  great  detail  that  the  essential 
basis  and  thrust  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States  has  not  abated.  It 
still  continues  and  the  position  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  not  changed  with  ref- 
erence to  subversive  activities  in  this 
country. 

I  think  that  case  has  been  made.  I  shall 
not  go  into  it  at  this  time.  However,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  testified  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  earlier 
this  year. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Hoover  talked 
about  the  riots  and  disorders  which  have 
occurred  in  this  country  since  1964. 

He  said: 

Although  most  of  the  riots  and  disturb- 
ances have  been  characterized  by  spontane- 
ous outbursts  of  mob  violence  dominated 
by  young  hoodlums,  Involvement  of  other 
lawless,  subversive,  and  extremist  elements 
became  readily  apparent  aa  the  rioting  grew 
and  spread. 


Further  in  his  testimony,  he  said  this: 
Communists  and  other  subversives  and 
extremists  strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to  pre- 
cipitate racial  trouble  and  take  advantage  of 
racial  discord  In  this  country.  Such  elements 
were  active  in  exploiting  and  aggravating 
riots,  for  example,  in  Harlem.  'Watts,  Cleve- 
land, and  Chicago. 

Thus,  I  think  that  we  are  still  at  a 
point  in  our  Nation's  history  when  even- 
legitimate  problem  and  constitutional 
procedure  should  be  taken  for  three  ma- 
jor basic  purposes:  First,  to  properly  and 
constitutionally  identify  those  organiza- 
tions which  are  Communist-action  orga- 
nizations and  those  which  are  Commu- 
nist-front organizations. 

The  second  step,  of  course,  would  be 
to  expose  them,  so  that  the  American 
people  will  know  who  and  what  they 
are  and  will  be  able  to  judge  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  actions  which  they  take 
to  accomplish  their  pernicious  and  sub- 
versive missions. 

The  third  step — which  is  in  the  law- 
is  to  impose  appropriate  sanctions  upon 
such  organizations  and  persons  who  are 
identified  with  them.  These  sanctions 
would  include;  First,  nonemployment  in 
government;  second,  denial  of  certain 
tax-exempt  characteristics  which  some- 
times attach  to  non-profit  organizations 
and  third,  the  matter  of  being  required 
in  the  case  of  any  publication,  whether 
bv  printing,  by  radio,  or  by  television,  to 
state  that  it  is  achieved  by  a  Communist 
organization  or  a  Communist-dominated 
organization.  In  this  way  we  give  the 
people  of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  to 
judge  for  themselves,  on  the  basis  of  the 
origin  of  such  material,  whether  they 
want  to  buy  that  particular  point  of  view 
or  whether  they  do  not. 

The  question  arises:  Can  the  Board  be 
abolished  and  its  duties  and  activities 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  that  ques- 
tion almost  answers  itself,  because  the 
Board  is  required  to  make  an  adjudica- 
tion It  is  a  quasi-judicial  body.  Under 
the  present  .system  the  Attorney  General 
presents  a  petition  to  the  Board  and 
makes  certain  allegations  with  reference 
either  to  a  Communist  action  or  to  the 
Communist- front  characteristics  of  a 
given  organization,  and  says  "We  want 
the  Board  to  make  the  finding  that  this 
organization  is  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes."  . 

It  is  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
makes  the  investigation.  It  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  decides  to  prose- 
cute. It  is  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
is  the  prosecutor. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitutional due  process,  is  that  there  not 
be  that  objectionable  combination  of 
duties  of  investigator,  prosecutor,  and 
judge. 

In  this  case,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  is  the  judge.  Mr.  Yeagley 
covered  this  point  very  well  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee when  this  question  was  asked  and  the 
following  answer  was  given: 

Senator  McClellan.  If  this  Is  abolished — 

That  is  the  Board — 
can  the  board  supplement  and  be  comple- 
mentary to  the  functions  of  the  Justice  De- 
p.artment  and  render  an  effective  and  valid 
service  to  our  Government? 


Mr.  Yeagley.  I  don't  believe  the  Justice 
Department  would  want  these  functions.  I 
believe  thev  are  a  part  of  the  prosecutive  arm 
of  the  Government.  We  would  be  the  prosecu- 
tor. Jury,  and  Judge.  I  suppose. 

That  question,  as  I  say,  whether  the 
Board  can  be  dispensed  with  and  its  du- 
ties transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  virtually  answers  itself. 

The  Board,  during  its  lifetime,  has 
acted  upon  70  cases.  On  pages  1054  to 
1057  in  the  Senate  appropriation  hear- 
ings there  is  a  reference  to  a  list  of  those 
cases  and  their  general  classification,  how 
they  arose,  the  individual  proceedings 
before  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  the  organization  proceedings,  and 
so  forth. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.<;ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
step-by-step  procedural  handling  of  these 
cases  before  the  Board.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  hearings  on  pages  1051  and  1052. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  Step- 
by-Step   Handling  of  Cases 

1.  ■nie  parties  to  proceedings  before  the 
Board,  are  in  most  Instances,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  designated  as 
•■petitioner,"  and  an  organization  or  indi- 
vidual, designated  as  "respondent." 

2.  The  Attorney  General  files  his  petition 
with  clerk  of  Board.  Clerk  enters  In  docket 
and  sends  respondent  a  copy  of  the  Board's 
rules  of  procedure. 

3.  Full  Board  meets  and  considers  and 
hears  oral  argument  where  indicated  with 
respect  to  any  preliminary  motions  filed  by 
the  parties,  such  as  a  motion  by  respondent 
to  dismiss,  or  for  particulars.  (Board's  rules 
fix  time  within  which  preliminary  motions 
may  be  filed.) 

4.  Respondent  files  an  answer  to  the  At- 
torney General's  petition.  In  some  cases  the 
Board  holds  a  prehearing  conference  with 
attorneys  for  the  parties  prior  to  fixing  the 
time  and  place  of  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  evidence.  Absent  a  prehearing  con- 
ference, or  following  It  if  one  is  held,  the 
Board  meets  and  Issues  an  order  fixing  the 
time  and  place  for  hearings  and  designating 
the  hearing  officer. 

5.  Evidentiary  hearings  are  conducted 
either  by  the  full  Board,  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  sitting  as  hearing  officers, 
or  by  a  hearing  examiner  designated  by  the 
Board.  (The  Board  does  not  now  have  any 
hearing  examiners.) 

6.  Following  hearings,  the  parties  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  file  proposed  findings  of 
fact  and  briefs  on  legal  questions.  Where 
hearings  are  not  conducted  by  the  full  Board, 
the  hear.ng  officer  prepares  and  Issues  a 
recommended  decision. 

7.  Both  sides  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
file  exceptions  to  the  recommended  decision 
and  to  be  heard  thereon  by  the  full  Board. 

8.  Board  issues  written  findings  of  fact  and 
an  appropriate  order.  There  Is  a  statutory 
right  nf  the  aggrieved  party  to  judicial  review. 
Board  is  a  party  to  litigation  on  judicial 
review. 

9.  Where  full  Board  conducts  the  evi- 
dentiary hearings  there  Is  no  recommended 
decision.  The  Board  Issues  Its  decision  based 
upon  the  evidence  and  proposed  findings  and 
briefs  submitted  by  the  parties. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  order 
of  the  step-by-step  procedures  had  suf- 
fered a  very  severe  change  and  necessity 
for  adjustment  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Albertson  case.  The 
present  law  provides  that  the  Board  can- 
not take  the  steps  of  exposing  and  dis- 
closing, and  imposing  appropriate  sane- 
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tions.  until  there  has  been  self-registra- 
tion by  tl^e  kind  of  organization  which 
is  prescribed  in  the  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Albertson  case  stated  that 
self-registration  is  unconstitutional. 
Thus,  some  means  must  be  devised 
whereby  the  Board  can  function  in  order 
to  achieve  the  stated  mission  described 
in  the  law  without  the  step  of  self-regis- 
tration. Any  amendment  that  is  made 
of  the  present  act  along  that  line  must 
be  within  constitutional  requirements. 
The  bill  before  us.  S.  2171,  seeks  to  do 
this.  In  my  judgment,  it  does  so  in  a 
fashion  which  will  satisfy  constitutional 
requirements. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  would  like  to 
invite  the  attention  of  this  honorable 
body  to  several  specific  provisions.  For 
example,  section  3  eliminates  the  require- 
ments that  Communist-action  and  front 
organizations  must  register  themselves 
by  repealing  sections  7  and  8  of  the  act. 
Section  4  revises  section  9  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  the  keeping  of  public 
registers  of  organizations  and  individ- 
uals that  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
act.  Because  of  the  elimination  of  com- 
pulsory registration— this  is  the  self- 
registration  to  which  I  referred  a  minute 
ago— section  4  of  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides that  it  will  be  the  Board,  instead 
of  the  Attorney  General,  that  will  main- 
tain public  records  givin?  information 
on  organizations  and  individuals  that 
have  finally  been  determined  to  be  of 
a  type  defined  in  the  act.  It  adds  Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations  to  make 
the  system  of  disclosure  complete. 

Section  5  makes  changes  in  section  10 
of  the  act  relating  to  identifying  as  ema- 
nating from  a  CommunLst  organization 
its  publications  or  sponsored  radio  and 
TV  programs.  Th.s  section  is  needed  be- 
cause of  the  elimination,  again,  of  the 
compulson-  recistration  pro\ision  now 
contained  in  the  law.  Tliis  section  also 
adds  language  to  guard  against  possible 
unconstitutional  interpretation  of  this 
amendment. 

Section  6  makes  changes  in  section 
IKa*  of  the  present  act,  which  relates 
to  the  denial  of  tax  deductions  for  con- 
tributions made  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
action  or  front  organization.  Section  6 
Is  needed  because  of  the  elimination  of 
compulsory  registration  as  a  part  of  that 
present  law. 

Section  7  is  the  sam.e  as  the  preceding 
section,  but  it  is  applicable  to  section 
lHb>  of  the  act  relating  to  claims  for 
tax  exemptions  by  Communist  organi- 
zations. 

Section  8  revises  section  12ie)  i2)  of 
the  act  relating  to  the  Board's  duty  to 
determine  who  are  members  of  action 
organizations.  This  amendment  is  like- 
wise needed  because  of  the  elimination 
of  compulsory  registration  for  action 
organizations. 

Section  9iai  revises  section  13ia>  of 
the  act.  which  relates  to  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Board  to  provide  for  proceed- 
ings for  determinations  whether  orga- 
nizations are  Communist-action  or  Com- 
munist-front rather  than  for  orders  re- 
quiring such  organizations  to  register. 
Section  9*bi  revises  section  13' b>  of 
the  act  relating  to  the  right  of  organiza- 
tions  and   individuals   to   obtain   relief 
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from  the  continued  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  to  them.  It  also  pro- 
vides means  for  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals once  determined  under  the  new 
disclosure  scheme  to  come  within  the  act 
to  have  their  status  redetermined.  The 
procedures  in  that  action  are  simplified. 

Section  9(c)  revises  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 13(d)(2)  of  the  act  which  now 
authorizes  issuance  of  a  registration 
order  by  default  if  an  accused  organiza- 
tion fails  to  appear  at  a  hearing.  It  also 
provides  that  the  Board  shall  proceed 
to  receive  evidence  and  then  make  an 
aporopriate  determination.  This  is  to 
guard  against  the  possible  holding  that 
the  present  provision  denies  due  process. 
It  retains  authority  for  the  Board  to 
deny  a  redeteiTnination  without  taking 
evidence  if  the  organization  or  individual 
seeking  it  does  not  appear. 

Sections  9  (d)  through  (g)  are  tech- 
nical to  conform  the  provisions  for 
written  findings  and  orders  of  the  Board 
to  the  scheme  of  determinations  rather 
than  registration. 

Section  9(k)  provides  for  publication 
of  final  determinations  of  the  Board. 
This  is  a  technical  change  in  section 
13ik>  of  the  act  because  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  Board  orders  requiring  registra- 

Section  10  revises  section  14  (a)  of  the 
act  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  courts 
to  require  the  Board  to  enter  orders  de- 
termining that  an  organization  or  indi- 
vidual no  longer  comes  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  This  is  to  conform 
with  the  new  approach  of  determiiia- 
tions  rather  than  registration  orders. 

Section  11  assures  the  continuing  in 
effect  of  determinations  already  made  by 
the  Board  in  the  form  of  registration 
orders  by  authorizing  the  Board  to 
modify  such  orders  to  conform  with  the 
new  provisions.  It  also  authorizes  modi- 
fying any  actions  pending  in  the  Board 
or  the  courts  to  conform  with  the  new 
approach  to  disclosing  and  restricting 
activities  of  Communist  organizations 
and  individuals. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Senator  that 
these  provisions  will  not  only  be  consti- 
tutional, but  will  enable  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  to  acliieve  the 
mission  contained  in  the  act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  started 
his  very  persuasive  speech  this  after- 
noon, as  I  understand  it,  by  saying  that 
while  President  Ti-uman  had  indicated 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  would  adversely  affect  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  we  have  had  17 
years'  experience  under  this  act,  and  it 
has  not  done  so. 

Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  this  act  has  done 
nothing,  in  effect?  President  Truman 
might  well  have  been  proved  right  if  the 
bUl  had  ever  had  any  effect.  But  it  has 
not.  It  has  literally  done  nothing.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said  that  the 
Board  has  acted  on  70  cases.  Will  the 
Senator  enlighten  us  as  to  a  single  in- 
dividual or  a  single  organization  that  has 
been  registered  under  this  act?  And  the 
very  heart  of  this  act  Is  registration.  If 
there  is  no  registration,  there  is  virtually 


no  effect.  And,  of  course,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  our  citizens  are  not  protected  if 
it  does  not  work. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin again  demonstrates  his  ability  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tion is.  What  good  has  it  done?  It  has 
done  this  good:  Out  of  those  70.  15  orga- 
nizations were  abandoned.  When  dis- 
closure was  threatened,  they  ceased  to  do 
business  and  dissolved,  according  to  the 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  was  sufficient  testi- 
mony given  in  the  trial  of  the  Albertson 
case,"  and  most  of  the  70  cases,  by  pub- 
licity and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
brought  out,  to  apprise  the  American 
people  of  just  what  these  organizations 
were. 

And.  of  cour.se,  the  fact  that  the  act 
was  considered  so  harmful  to  the  Com- 
munists caused  them  to  engage  in  the 
17-vear  battle  to  stultify  its  declared 
mission.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take 
judicial  notice,  or  at  least  legislative 
notice,  of  the  fact  that  this  act  hurts. 
Through  disclosure,  exposure,  and  the 
imposition  of  certain  sanctions,  against 
the  members  and  organizations,  the  act 
hurts  the  Communist  cause  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  why  we  find  them  fighting 
so  hard  and  tenaciously  until  they  were 
finally  successful  in  getting  one  section 
of  the  act  declared  unconstitutional. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  fact 
should  be  weighed  heavily  on  the  prop- 
osition of  whether  or  not  this  Board 
should  be  continued  and  its  declared  mis- 
sion reaffirmed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Nebrask.;  that,  once  again, 
what  this  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  required  was  registration  of 
subversive  organizations;  a  listing  of  the 
members  in  the  registration;  and  an  in- 
dication of  where  the  money  was  com- 
ing from  that  kept  the  organizations 
going— for  all  of  which  information  one 
could  make  a  strong  case.  But  as  long  as 
not  one  single  organization  is  registered, 
the  act  has  not  accomplished  its  mission. 
It  has  not  done  its  job.  It  has  secured  no 
information. 

These  organizations  come  and  go.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  them  have 
eone  out  of  existence  in  the  last  15  years. 
But  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation, which  was  to  require  registra- 
tion, has  not  been  achieved. 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    The    Senator    forgets 

that  registration  of  these  organizations 

by  their  own  officials  is  only  one  part  of 

the  process. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  triggers  the  rest 

of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  real  mission  of  the 
Board  is  to  identify,  expose,  and  disclose 
the  organizations,  once  it  is  properly  de- 
termined by  the  Board,  in  a  quasi-judi- 
cial procedure,  with  the  right  of  appeal, 
that  they  are  Communist  or  Communist- 
front  organizations.  But  registration  is 
only  one  part  of  the  process.  That  is  only 
one  part  of  the  process  in  the  ultimate 
mission  and  goal  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask,  if  this 
was  only  one  main  purpose  of  the  bill, 
v.hy  does  not  the  Board  do  something? 
For  the  last  20  months  this  Board  has 
not  done  anything— literally  nothing. 
The  Board  says  it  cannot  require  sub- 
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versives  to   register;    that  they   cannot 
proceed  under  the  Supreme^  Court  deci- 


sion' that  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
fifth'  amendment  to  require  these  orga- 
nizations and  groups  to  register. 

They  have  done  nothing.  They  have 
had  no  hearings.  They  have  conducted 
no  investigations. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer is  simple.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
that  they  must  not  use  and  depend  upon 
self-registration  of  these  organizations. 
There  is  only  one  way  for  the  case  to  get 
before  the  Board,  under  the  present  law, 
and  that  is  through  this  process  of  reg- 
istration. Being  stultified  in  that  area,  of 
course,  the  Board  could  not  accomplish 
its  purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
bill  is  to  provide  a  way  other  than  regis- 
tration for  these  cases  to  get  before  the 

Board.  .  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  all  that 

the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  anyone  who  is  op- 
posing this  measure,  some  people  might 
ask  "Don't  you  want  these  Communist 
organizations  identified  in  a  proper,  con- 
stitutional, and  orderly  way?" 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  indeed.  The 
answer  is  clear.  But  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  this  is  a  proper,  con- 
stitutional, and  legal  way. 

The  Senator's  speech  this  afternoon 
was  a  fine  speech,  as  is  always  true  of 
any  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, one  of  the  most  able  Members  of 
this  body.  It  impressed  me  as  an  ex- 
cellent argument  as  to  why  we  should 
have  hearings  on  this  bill. 

This  is  a  very  difficult,  delicate,  con- 
stitutional problem.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  found  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act,  in  effect,  unconstitutional  in 
its  most  important  thrust.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  some  kind  of  myste- 
rious letter;  nobody  knows  what  is  in 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  mysterious, 
nor  is  it  rarefied.  It  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  due  time, 
bv  its  sponsor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  would  like  to  see 

it. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  in  due  time. 
I  hesitated  to  do  so  now  only  because  I 
feel  that  would  more  appropriately  be 
done  by  its  author.  It  is  a  short  letter, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  we  do  not  have 
any  testimony  from  the  principal  legal 
officer  of  this  Government  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  proposal  will  work.  When  his 
representative  came  to  speak  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  said 
they  had  not  seen  the  bill,  and  had  not 
had  a  chance  to  analyze  it;  they  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  do  anything. 

So  all  the  testimony  we  have  had  was 
testimony  given  before  the  Attorney 
General  had  had  a  chance  to  analyze  the 
bill  or  see  it.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, he  still  has  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  testi- 
mony of   the  Senator   from  Wisconsin 
was  heard  on  August  15. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  on  that  date, 
and  prior  thereto,  that  the  bill  under 
CXIII 1823— Part  21 


present  consideration  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.   The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary had  discussed  it  particularly  those 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  The  bill  was  actually  un- 
der discussion,  and  had  been  acted  upon, 
by  that  time.  I  would  not  want  to  make 
the  statement  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary— the  same 
Senators  who  sat  in  large  number  on  the 
Appropriations   Subcommittee— did   not 
know  anvthing  about  the  bill.  The  bill 
grew  out  of  the  work  and  deliberations 
of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
happened  on  that  date  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  me.  That  was  the  most  re- 
markable legislative  day,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  my  experience  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  10  vears  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  We  had  testi- 
mony that  morning  before  that  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce.  That  same  day,  the 
same  morning,   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary  met  and  reported  out  this  bill. 
If  this  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  was  the  basis  of  any 
finding  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary,  it  must  have  been   a   remarkable 
demonstration  of  extrasensory  percep- 
tion, because  it  occurred  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  There  could  not  have  been 
any  kind  of  communication,  because  it 
was  simultaneous. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  ridiculous  to  argue 
that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
could  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  executive  delibera- 
tions which  were  going  on  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  same  day  but  in  a  different 
building.  Modern  printing  of  hearings 
and  reports  may  be  fast.  But  it  is  not 
that  fast.  It  is  not  instantaneous  and 
simultaneous. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  knows  a 
bill  does  not  just  pop  in  to  a  committee 
and  get  reported. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  bill  did. 
Mr.    HRUSKA.    It   is    not    something 
lighted  like  a  match,  and  left  to  burn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  surely  hap- 
pened in  this  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Albertson  case  had 
been  discussed  repeatedly  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  since  its  rendi- 
tion bv  the  Supreme  Court.  The  need  for 
a  bill  such  a  this,  with  provisions  that 
would  be  competent  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles rendered  by  the  Albertson  deci- 
sion, had  been  discussed,  and  the  bill  had 
been  drav.-n  accordingly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  question  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
others  are  ver>-  able  Senators  and  com- 
petent lawyers,  and  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

What  I  am  complaining  about  is  that 
we  have  no  record,  we  have  had  no  hear- 
ings, and  a  report  consisting  of  only  one 
page  plus  a  copy  of  the  Court's  opinion, 
and  nothing  else  to  go  on.  I  think  we 
have  received  more  Information  this 
afternoon  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  by  far  than  we  have 
had  during  all  the  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion on  this  bill. 
While  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 


a  very  able  man,  I  submit  that  even  his 
analysis  is  no  substitute  for  hearings, 
where  we  would  have  available  compe- 
tent people  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
discuss  it  and  testify. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  tne 
bill  should  be  recommitted  for  a  short 
time,  and  hearings  held,  and  then  acted 
upon.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
other  Senators  who  share  my  view,  and 
under  those  circumstances,  all  of  us 
would  agree  to  a  fixed  date  and  time  to 
vote  on  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  why 
do  we  not  do  that,  instead  of  being  blind 
as  to  what  is  in  this  ver>-  complicated 
and  important  bill,  which  does  affect 
constitutional  rights  and  hberties? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  are 
certainly  agreed  upon  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  we  must  oppose  communism, 
and  oppose  it  as  competently  as  possible. 
with  our  eyes  open. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thmk 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is 
that  the  issue  is  not  complicated.  A  read- 
ing of  the  record  which  is  available  will 
provide  all  the  essential  elements  neces- 
sar>'  for  a  Senator  to  make  a  decision. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
three  paragraphs  of  the  opening  state- 
ment of  Mr,  J.  W.  Yeagley,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  as  printed  on  page 
1060  of  the  State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

I  do  that,  Mr.  President,  because  those 
paragraphs  state  the  basic  purpose  of 

this  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  record  of  hearings  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  J.  W.  Yeaglet,  Assistant  At- 
torney  General.   Department  op  Justicb 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act.  enacted  In  September 
1950  w.as  disclosure:  i.e.,  to  bring  into  the 
open  the  activities  of  Communist-action  and 
Communist-front  organizations  which  had 
been  free  to  hide  behind  the  mask  of 
anonymity,  and  also  to  identify  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

A  Communlst-actlon  organization  is  de- 
fined In  the  Act  as  an  organization  which 
( 1 )  is  substantially  directed,  f:omlnated,  and 
controlled  by  the  foreign  government  con- 
trolling the  world  Communist  movement, 
and  (2)  operates  primarily  to  advance  the 
objectives  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. 

A  Communist-front  organization  Is  de- 
fined as  one  which  (a)  is  substantially  di- 
rected, dominated,  and  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization,  and  (b)  Is  prl- 
marilv  operated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid 
and  support  to  a  Communist-action  orga- 
nization, a  Communist  foreign  government, 
or  the  world  Communist  movement. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  say  we  want  to  repudiate  this  basic 
purpose  of  the  parent  act,  and  do  noth- 
ing with  it,  or  radically  modify  it,  the 
issue  is  simple.  One  of  the  facets  of  the 
procedures  which  provided  for  the 
achievement  of  that  basic  purpose  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  the  pro- 
vision with  reference  to  self-registration 
of  the  accused  organization.  All  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  provide  another 
means  to  get  such  cases  before  the  Board 
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for  its   determination   and   for   further 
proceedings. 

The  issue  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is 
not  so  compUcated  that  we  would  need  a 
half  dozen  constitutional  lawyers  on  each 
side  to  define  it.  and  then  send  the  mat- 
ter back  to  the  Supreme  Court — where  it 
will  go  again  any  way  for  another  deter- 
mination after  a  period  of  years. 

The  issue  is  simple.  We  ought  to  enact 
the  bill  into  law,  and  send  it  on  its  way 
to  another  series  of  attacks  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  party  is  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  subvert  this  Government  and 
to  destroy  it  or  if  they  cannot  use  the 
methods  provided  by  our  Constitution  in 
the  meantime  to  get  those  purposes  ac- 
complished. 

Let  us  resort  to  a  little  commonsense, 
and  get  at  the  task  of  the  day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  again  to  my 
friend  from  Nebraska  that  this  is  a  most 
extraordinary  procedure.  I  cannot  recall 
any  case  in  which  it  has  been  said  that 
we  have  plenty  of  testimony  on  the  leg- 
islation, when  we  have  none.  What  we 
have  is  some  questions  and  answers  on 
an  entirely  different  committee  dealing 
with  a  different  matter.  Specifically 
whether  or  not  we  should  appropriate 
funds  for  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  not  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
That  was  not  the  proper  tribunal  to  act 
upon  It,  even  if  it  had  been  before  that 
subcommittee.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  the  bill.  It  is  a  complicated, 
13-page  bill,  and  deals  with  a  very  com- 
plex part  of  our  law,  which  has  been 
found  in  large  part,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  stated  so  well  today, 
imconstitutional. 

Yet  we  have  been  told,  once  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  now  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  we  do  not 
need  any  more  information,  we  do  not 
need  any  constitutional  experts  to  give 
us  their  advice. 

Of  course  we  do.  This  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  legislative  process.  If  we  do  not 
insist  upon  being  informed  by  competent 
experts,  when  we  have  legislation  before 
us,  we  are  likely  to  enact  and  we  deserve 
to  have  legislation  which  will  be  inade- 
quate to  serve  the  intended  purpose. 

It  is  especially  important  that  we  have 
legislation  that  is  adequate.  We  know, 
as  the  Senator  has  so  well  stated,  that 
this  legislation  may  very  well  go  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  be  the  subject  of 
litigation  for  years.  It  is  most  important 
that  we  get  competent  advice  and  draft 
the  law  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stand 
up  and  be  effective,  or  we  should  not 
draft  any  legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  an  able  debater. 
He  is  a  very  able  Senator,  and  I  enjoy  his 
presentations  very  much,  particularly  in 
colloquies  of  this  kind.  However.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  in- 
consistency in  his  present  argument.  He 
says  the  bill  ought  to  be  recommitted 
for  a  short  time  so  that  the  committee 
can  hear  the  facts  and  evidence.  Then,  he 
says,  we  will  then  act  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  that  very  evi- 
dence right  here.  I  have  never  known 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  nor  most  of 


my  colleagues,  to  depend  upon  form  so 
much  that  they  will  insist  upon  form 
and  send  the  bill  back  to  the  detriment 
of  considering  substance.  I  say  again,  and 
I  say  advisedly,  that  there  is  ample  sub- 
stance here. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  read  from  page 
1066  of  the  hearings,  at  which  point  Mr. 
Yeagley  was  being  interrogated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
starting  with  the  last  two  lines  on  page 
1065  and  extending  over  to  the  fom'th 
paragraph  from  the  bottom  of  page  1067 
of  tlie  record  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  McClellan.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  If  this  Board  Is  necessary.  If  It  Is  not,  we 
ought  to  abolish  it. 

CXJMMUNIST  THREAT  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Yeagley,  The  Communist  Party  Is  still 
In  existence  In  this  country. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  it  active? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  It  Is  active. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  it  aggressively  ac- 
tive? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  think  Communists  are  more 
aggressive  politically  than  most  followers  of 
other  political  creeds. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  there  any  doubt 
alx>ut  its  efforts  at  subversion  in  this  coun- 
try, in  your  Judgment? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  No;  not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Yeagley.  Right. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then,  in  your  judg- 
ment, should  there  there  be  an  effort  to 
combat  it  by  exposure? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  believe  that  it  offers  an 
excellent  means  of  attacking  the  Commu- 
nist method  in  this  country. 

Senator  McClellan.  Would  you  say  that 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  decisions  of  the 
Court  respecting  the  work  of  and  the  findings 
of  this  Board  in  the  number  of  cases,  and 
the  holding  of  pmrt  of  the  act  creating  the 
Board  and  its  functions  unconstitutional — 
would  you  say  that  this  Board,  on  Its  rec- 
ord, has  performed  a  valuable  service,  or 
that  its  services  have  not  been  of  such  con- 
sequences as  to  warrant  Its  contlniiance, 
with  the  stripped  powers  It  now  has? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  believe  it  has  performed  a 
valuable  service.  And  that  is  exactly  the  rea- 
son that  the  Department,  I  presume,  filed  the 
cases  against  the  44  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  against  the  23  front  or- 
ganizations. It  was  In  order  to  obtain  a 
beneficial  result. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  think  the 
Board  now  should  be  strengthened  by  sta- 
tutes. In  view  of  the  weakening  of  it  by  the 
Court  decisions? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  don't  like  to  dodge  your 
question.  Mr  Chairman,  but  the  Department 
has  not  commented  on  the  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  House. 

Senator  McClellan.  I  am  not  asking  you 
to  comment  on  any  particular  bill.  Do  you 
feel  maybe  there  is  a  need  for  the  strength- 
ening or  redefining  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board  by  legislation,  In  view  of  the  Court 
decisions? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  If  it  could  be  done  and  pro- 
vide constitutional  due  process,  right. 

Senator  McClellan.  Of  course.  But  in  other 
words  what  I  am  asking  you  in  effect  is: 
Should  the  Board  be  abolished,  or  should  we 
keep  it  and  try  to  revitalize  it.  In  a  sense, 
and  strengthen  its  powers  and  functions, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution? 
Mr.  Yeagley.  I  certainly  could  not  support 
anything  in  the  form  of  abolishing  the  Board 


because,  as  I  have  indicated.  I  feel  It  has  bem 

beneflci.il  In  the  past.  It  has  been  valuable. 
I  feel  that  there  may  be  business  in  the 
future.  I  feel  the  Communist  Party  Is  a  con- 
tinuing threat  as  long  as  it  is  in  e.\isten:e 
and  active  here.  And  I  know  of  no  alterni- 
tive  in  this  area  to  the  present  functions  of 
the  Board. 

threat  diminution 

Senator  McClellan.  Let  me  ask  you:  Is  the 
Communist  Party  more  or  less  active  now 
than  in  the  past,  in  your  judgment,  as  to 
subversive  activities? 

Mr.  YE.^cLEY.  I  would  have  to  say  it  is  less 

Senator  McClellan.  It  is  less.  What  has 
contributed  to  the  diminishing  of  its  ac- 
tivities? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  Probably  there  have  been 
several  factors.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  an 
expert  I  am  in  this  field.  But  the  party  has 
lost  membership  since  the  Second  World  War. 
maybe  from  80,000  down  to  whatever  it  is 
today.  It  has  been  estimated  at  from  8,000  to 
10,000.  This  has  been  a  continuing  drop,  par- 
ticularly after,  say.  1948  or  1950  on  down. 
U.S.  economy  and  board  effects 

Obviously,  we  must  recognize  that  the  im- 
proved economic  factors  in  the  country  have 
given  the  Communists  less  ammunition.  I 
personally  have  felt  that  the  exposure  in- 
volved in  these  Board  proceedings,  particu- 
larly, as  I  have  Indicated,  as  to  the  23  front 
organizations,  the  exposure  in  the  original 
case  against  the  Communist  Party,  in  which 
voluminous  evidence  was  given  as  to  its  pur- 
poses and  its  foreign  control,  have  all  been 
highly  detrimental  to  the  party.  And  I  can 
advise  the  committee,  as  I  believe  you  may 
have  been  Informed  before,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party  themselves  have 
been  of  the  opinion  over  the  years  that  the 
functions  of  this  Board  have  been  highly 
detrimental  to  their  organization. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  yoxir  belief  and 
your  findings? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McClellan.  Well,  if  this  Board  has 
contributed  to  the  lessening  of  Communist 
activities  and  Communist  effectiveness  in  its 
purpose  of  subversion  and  so  forth  in  this 
country,  then  it  is  your  belief  as  I  understand 
it  that  because  of  that  effectiveness  and  its 
potential  usefulness  in  the  future  It  should 
not  be  abolished? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  That  Is  my  view. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
colloquy  Senator  McClellan  asked  the 
following  questions  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing answers : 

Senator  McClellan.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
if  this  Board  is  necessary.  If  It  Is  not,  we 
ought  to  abolish  it. 

communist  threat  in  united  states 

Mr.  Yeagley.  The  Communist  Party  Is  still 
in  existence  in  this  country. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  it  active? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  It  Is  active. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  It  aggressively  ac- 
tive? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  I  think  Communists  are  more 
aggressive  politically  than  most  followers  of 
other  political  creeds. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  there  any  doubt 
about  its  efforts  at  subversion  in  this  coun- 
try, in  your  Judgment? 

Mr.  Yeagley.  No;  not  at  all.  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Yeagley.  Right. 

If  we  go  through  all  of  this  testi- 
mony, Mr.  President,  we  find  that  there 
is  not  any  question  as  to  the  necessity 
for  recommittal,  nor  any  question  that 
the  type  of  amendment  of  the  law  con- 
tained in  S.  2171  will  not  do  the  job. 

There  is  ample  substance  here  upon 
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which  the  Senate  should  go  f  oF.^-ard  with 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill  to 
favorable  approval.  ■  ,  „.  „f 

The  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  of 
the  Board  is  preserved,  and  all  of  the 
nireties     to    which    Communists    seem 
sometimes   to   be   treated   with   even   a 
Seater  generosity  than  other  Utigants, 
Ixe  all  protected  by  this  act.  And  the  ob- 
iectionable  part,  or  that  part  which  was 
held  to  be  objectionable  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  removed. 
The  procedures  have  been  adjusted,  and 
it  will  be  an  effective  bill. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  ver>'  brief  point  to  make  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fine  presentation  of  the 
di';tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  think  this  is  by  far  the  most  useful 
discussion  I  have  heard  yet  of  the  pend- 
ing' bUl.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
characteristically  confined  himself  to  the 
issue  and  spoke  very  pertinently  about 
the  legislation. 

I  emphasize  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
only  record  we  have  is  not  related  to  the 
bill  but  concerns  whether  Congress 
should  appropriate  additional  funds  this 
year  for  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  That  is  a  related  issue,  but  it 
is  not  a  principal  issue. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  that  is 
that  even  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
able  as  he  is,  concluded  his  remarks  by 
quoting  as  a  statement  by  Mr.  Yeagley  in 
answer  to  Senator  McClellan  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Communist  Party  is  still 
active,  aggressively  active,  and  more  ag- 
gressive poUtically  than  most  followers  of 
other  political  creeds.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  apparently  feels  this  is  tlie 
heart  of  the  matter.  In  fact  it  is  wholly 

irrelevant.  .  ,  „     <.     ■     „ 

We  know  the  Communist  Party  is  a 
threat  to  this  country.  All  of  us  know 
this  We  want  to  know  how  we  can  effec- 
tiveiy  I  stress  effectively  combat  it.  We 
do  not  want  to  pass  another  bill  which 
x\-ill  do  nothing  for  17  years  and  then  be 
found  unconstitutional. 

We  want  legislation  that  will  stand  up. 
We  say  that  we  cannot  have  legislation 
that  will  stand  up  on  tough  constitu- 
tional issues  in  the  Supreme  Court  when 
the  only  record  is  a  record  of  testimony 
not  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  bill,  but  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  question  of 
whether  appropriations  should  be  made 
for  the  Board,  and  not  whether  this  par- 
ticular legislation  will  do  the  job. 

Whether  the  particular  legislation  will 
do  the  job.  or  even  begin  to  do  the  job, 
depends  on  many  things.  It  depends  on 
the  considered  and  detailed  conclusions 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  have  a  scrap  of  evi- 
dence on  that  question  before  us. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
logical  and  proper  for  us  to  return  the 
pending  legislation  to  the  Judiciar>' 
Committee  to  secure  hearings. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  the 
court  decision  which  made  the  Board 
moot  and  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
reconsider  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  is  an  action  of  the  Suprenie 
Court  taken  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It 
took  a  year  and  a  half  to  get  around  to 


introducing  legislation  and  getting  it  on 

the  floor.  .  ,  ... 

They  now  want  us  to  whip  the  bill 
through  in  a  few  days.  They  say  the  bill 
cannot  be  recommitted  for  hearings  be- 
cause it  might  delay  the  legislation.  With 
a  bill  given  ar  transparently  inadequate 
consideration  as  this  one. 

That  does  not  make  anj-  sense  to  me. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  send  the  pend- 
ing bill  back  for  hearings  without  any 
delay,  with  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment'committing  us  to  a  vote  as  of  a 
certain  time  on  this  matter  so  we  can 
vote  on  this  bill  with  our  eyes  open. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr   HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Senator  will  not  deny  me  the  op- 
portmiity  of  rebuttal. 

We  have  had  17  months  since  the  de- 
cision in  the  Albertson  case.  Nothing  has 
been  done.  , . 

We  now  have  people  who  want  to  a  da 
further  to  the  period  of  tune  in  which 
we  have  delaved  action  on  the  pending 
bill  It  is  unconscionable  to  delay  longer. 
Mr    STENNIS.   Mr.  President.   I  am 
greatiy    concerned    that    while    we    are 
sending  men  to  fight  a  war  against  Com- 
munists 10.000  miles  miles  away,  we  are 
not  fighting  communism  as  hard  and  el- 
feclively  as  we  should  be  in  our  own 
comiti-v.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  that  in  the  17  years  since  we  passed 
the  Internal  Security  Law  of  1950,  whicn 
required  all  Com.munists  to  register  or  go 
to  iail,  not  a  single  Communist  has  been 
forced  to  register  or  pay  the  penalty  for 
not  registering. 

Through  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  ae- 
cisions  in  their  favor  the  Communists 
have  been  so  successful  in  avoiding  pros- 
ecution under  that  law  and  they  have  be- 
come so  bold  that  they  held  a  national 
convention  in  New  York  last  year  aaid 
announced  they  will  have  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  m  1968. 

For  some  time,  the  Communist  Party 
has  been  involved  in  anti-American  ac- 
tivities in  this  country  that  are  calculated 
to  liinder  the  war  effort  and  to  disrupt 
our    society.    The    Honorable   J.    Edgar 
Hoover   Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of    Investigation,    told    a    congressional 
committee  recently  that  the  FBI  has  ap- 
proximately   150    known    or    suspected 
Communist   front   or   Communist-infil- 
trated organizations  under  active  mves- 
tigation  He  said  further,  that  one  of  the 
primary  recruiting  targets  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  the  youth  of  America 
and  that  the  Party  has  contmued  its 
intensified  program  aimed  and  directed 
at  our  youth.  It  is  common  knowledge, 
admitted  bv  university  officials  and  re- 
ported in  the  press,  that  the  Communists 
were  involved  in  many  of  the  student  re- 
bellions that  have  rocked  our  campuses 
in  recent  months. 

Mr  Hoover  stated  also  that  the  Com- 
munists have  either  started  or  have  been 
active  in  every  major  demonstration 
agamst  the  men  in  Vietnam.  They  have 
been  particularly  active  in  stop  the 
bombing  demonstrations. 

There  is  a  definite  Communist  move 
on  in  South  and  Central  America. 

I  know  of  no  problem  more  urgent 
than  controlling  communism  in  the 
Unit€d  States,  for  if  we  are  to  send  our 


men  into  battle  halfway  around  the 
world  to  oppose  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism we  certainly  should  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  stop  it  here  in  our 
own  country. 

This  threat  in  the  next  10  years  ma> 
prove  to  be  more  serious  than  any  mter- 
national  problem,  so-called,  that  we  may 
have  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
take  all  steps  possible  to  strengthen  the 
law  and  stop  Commimist  activity  in  this 
countrv.  They  will  not  overcome  us,  nor 
be  able  to  infiltrate  us  successfully:  but 
their  attempt  to  do  so  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  far  rcachmg 
problems  we  have  on  the  home  front. 

We  should  pass  this  bill  now,  and  also 
follow  through  until  it  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land.  Then  our  intei-est  should 
continue  by  insisting  and  urging  the  en- 
forcement of  its  terms  to  the  utmost  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until"  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
October  17, 1967. at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  16.  1967: 

U.S.   JtTDGE 

Claude  P  Clavton,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U  S  circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit,  vice 
a  new  position,  Public  Law  89-372  approved 
March  18,  1966. 

U.S.  Administrative  Conference 
Jerre  8.  Williams,  of  Texas,  to  be  Chairman 
of    the    AdmUiistrative    Conference    of    the 
United  States,  lor  a  term  of  5  years. 
In  the  Coast  Gvard 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   commissioned    officers    of    the    Coast 
the   grade   of   Ueutenant    (junior 


Guard   in 
grade) : 

William  W.  Peterman 
James  B.  Ellis  II 
Charles  W.  Gower 
Gerald  D.  Sickafoose 
Stephen  L.  Anthony 
John  H.  Hanna  III 
Robert  J.  Faucher 
Harold  E.  Millan,  Jr. 
John  C.  Maxham 
John  F.  Mllbrand 
Steven  L.  Benson 
Dennis  J.  Shaw 
Michael  C.  Grace 
Thomas  G.Deville 
Richard  E.Peyser 
Thomas  M.  Dunn 
Joseph  R.  Hoosty 
Robert  S.  Duncan,  Jr. 
Philip  J.  Grossweiler 
John  C.  Carney,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Dickey 
Kenneth  E.  Williams 
Edw:<rd  A.  Hemstreet 
William  K.  May 
Harry  H  Dudley 
Jose  E.  Rodrigues 
Gary  B  Johnson 
Nesbit  C.  Lofton 
Robert  W.  Mueller 
Jerald  H  Heinz 


Donnle  D.  Polk 

Jonothan  CoUom 

William  E.  Fox,  Jr. 

Harry  W.  Tiffany 

William  H.  Stockton  II 

Benjamin  M.  Chlswell 
III 

Peter  A.  Gabele 

Kenneth  J.  AlUngton 

John  G.  Busavage 

Robert  C.  Byrd 

Donald  H.  Van  Liew 

Paul  A.  Flood 

John  E.  Lord 

Paul  B.  Wllhstandley 

II 
Charles   O.   Laughary, 

Jr. 
Anthony  C.  Alejandro 
John  E.  Shkor 
Joseph  O.  Bernard 
Stanley  Winslow 
Leslie  M.  Meekins 
Eric  J.  Stuat 
Dennis  R.  Freezer 
Douglas  W.  Crowell 
John  R.  Pelton 
Douglas  F.  Gehrlng 
Gary  L.  Cousins 
Donald  B.  Wlttschlebe 


Edward  C.  Cummlngs   Donald  F  Murphy 
jjj  Edward  J.Barrett 
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Roswell  W.  Ard.  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Maraflotl 
Richard  P.  Oswltt 
Michael  T.  Bohlman 
Edward  J.  Jason 
John  E.  Byrnes,  Jr. 
John  L.  Parker 
John  D.  Bannan 


Gary  R.  Wilkins 
Charles  A.  Vedder 
Charles  H.  Lancaster 
Marvin  L.  Beaty 
Dwlght  C.  Broga  III 
William  L.  Engleson, 

Sr. 
William  E.  Jones 


Raymond  E.  Beyler.  Jr. Gerald  T.  Victor 


Alphons  R  Mells  III 
Walter  L.  John 
Thomas  H.  Robinson 
Gerald  L,  Underwood 
Adrian  W.  Longacre 
Vernon  C.  Hlpkiss 
David  A.  Jones 
Patrick  V.  Kauffold 
Jefferv  J.  Hamilton 


Donald  W.  Troutt 
Dewaln  D.  Clark 
Joseph  J.  Kennedy 
Warren  W.  Johns 
Kenneth  L.  Norton 
George  F.  Cole 
Charles  M. 

Montanese,  Jr. 
Walter  D.  Eddowes  III 


William  A.  Kucharskl, Dixon  C   Elder 


Jr. 
Earl  A.  Blanton 
Raymond  A.  Ross 
Rotwrt  J.  Phllpott 
Richard  W.  Wright 
Philip  J.  Cardacl 
Ronald  C.  Mers 


Jon  J.  McNutt 
Jay  D.  Crouthers 
Robert  J.  Opezlo 
Ray  C.  Gregory 
Robert  P. 

Relchersamer 
Peter  L.  Ehrman 


William  H.  Hawley  III  Nevln  A.  Pealer 
Stephen  A.  KuU  George  C.  Van  Natta 

Michael  W.  Taylor        Ronald  D.  Blendu 
William  A.  Lehmann    Kenneth  G.  Coder 
Raymond  B.  Freeman  Benjamin  E.  Norbom 
Jack  S.  Webb  Danleld  D. 

Paul  E.  Buslck  Mazurowskl 

Purman  S.  Baldwin,      William  G.  Bradford 


Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Roche 

in 

Anthony  R.  Carbone 


III 
Richard  G. 

Hendrlckson 
John  G.  Carroll,  Jr. 


Kenneth  C.  Hollemon  Frederick  K.  Farner 


Robert  G.  Keary 
Robert  L.  Barnes 
Allan  P.  Fulton 
Leo  A.  Morehouse.  Jr. 
Harvey  G.  Knuth  III 
Imanls  J.  Lesklno- 

vltch 
Edwin  M.  Cox 
Harold  F.  Hoppe 
Warren  E.  Miller,  Jr. 


Clifford  E.  Clayton,  Jr. 
Barry  E.  Chambers 
Edward  M.  Goodwin 

III 
Joseph  T.  Oskolskl 
James  L.  Mlddleton 
Keith  E.  Nichols 
Gary  D.  Haubold 
James  G.  Lester 
Oscar  F.  Poppe,  Jr. 


Donald  A.  Winchester  Michael  F.  Keating 
Teodore  B.  Klchllne      Henry  C.  Post 
James  T.  Read  Edwin  A.  Coolbaugh 

Merle  J.  Smith.  Jr.        DlUard  J.  Tticker 
Dennis  W.  Parker  Marcus  L.  Lowe 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  Charles  Ames,  0328307, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Erbon  Wilbur  Wise,  01280066, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Laurence  Bernard  Adams,  Jr.,  0396091, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  James  Harold  Biddy,  0390683,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Floyd  Leonard  Edsall,  0555952,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Jack  Kendall  Elrod.  O209U58,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Albert  Lee  Lemen,  0391248.  Adjutant 
General's  Corps. 

Col.  Van  Daley  Nunally.  Jr.,  01167144,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Salvador  Teodoro  Roig.  0268080,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col  Charles  Henry  Wilson.  0485619,  Adju- 
tant General  Corps. 

In  the  Navt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
are  nominated  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grades  Indicated: 

COMMANDER,    LINE 

Abeleln,  Herman  C.       Ackiey.  Richard  T. 
Ackerman,  Eugene  B.    Allen.  James  A. 
Ackerman,  Warren  J.     Allison.  Paul 


Allminn,  Richard  R. 
Ambroee,  John  E. 
Anderson,  Robert  G. 
Andresen,  Ronald  N. 
Andrews.  Jack  B. 
Angleman,  Cornell  C. 
Angllm,  Daniel  F..  Jr. 
Anthony,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Archer.  Martin  D. 
Arnold,  Henry  D. 
Arnold.  William  S.  M. 
Ashmore,  Jackie  K. 
Ashworth, 

Albert  R..  Jr. 
Aslund,  Roland  E. 
Aumack,  Robert  P. 
Ausbrooks. 

Erskine  P.,  Jr. 
Austin.  Fuller  A. 
Axell,  Charles  L. 
Ayres,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Baarstad,  David  E. 
Bacheller,  Frank  E. 
Backstrom.  Robert  I. 
Baggett,  Lee,  Jr. 
Baggett,  Talmadge  S. 
Bailey,  Henry  G. 
Bailey,  WUllam  C. 
B.iln,  Robert 
Baker,  Norman  K. 
Barkalow,  Gerald  H. 
Barker,  Franklin  H. 
Barker.  Harold  D. 
Barker.  Raymond  H. 
Barnard,  Ralph  E. 
Barnard,  Robert  W. 
Barnette,  Curtis  L. 
Barrlneau,  Edwin 
Barron.  Joseph  M. 
Bates,  George  M. 
Baty.  Edward  M. 
Bauernfelnd, 

Joseph  H. 
Bauman, 

Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Beck,  Frederic  E.,  Jr. 
Beesley,  Howard  L. 
Bellar,  Fred  J.,  Jr. 
Belter,  Robert  H. 
Benn.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Bennett,  Robert  W. 
Bennett.  Robert  E. 
Bennle,  Ralph  P. 
Bergman,  Daniel 
Bergstrom,  James  H. 
Berthler,  Nell  E. 
Blckel.  William  B. 
Blgenho,  Roy  M. 
Bigley.  Thomas  J. 
Billings.  Randall  K. 
Bippus,  Henry 
Btrcher.  William  B. 
Blaha,  Albert  J. 
Blalock,  David  H.,  Jr. 
Blast.  Richard  R. 
Block.  Peter  F. 
Blough.  Arthur  K.,  Jr. 
Boeing.  Charles  E. 
Boggs.  Gilbert  A. 
Borgstrom,  Charles  C, 

Jr. 
Bortner,  James  A. 
Boston,  Leo 
Bowers,  Thomas  L. 
Bowersox,  EJarl  C,  Jr. 
Boyd.  David  S. 
Braddy.  Don  L.,  Jr. 
Bradfleld.  James 
Bradford,  John  W..  Jr. 
Bralnard.  Donald  R. 
Bramley,  Leslie  G. 
Branch,  Alvln  D. 
Brand.  Alvln 
Brandenburg,  Delbert 

E. 
Branson,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Brick.  John:  H. 
Brlggs.  Douglas  W. 
Bristol,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Bruce  W. 
Brown,  Charles  "D" 


Brown,  James  W. 
Bruce,  Forrest  T. 
Brumbach,  Lawrence 

E. 
Buck,  Roger  L. 
Buffkln,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Burden,  James  D. 
Burnett,  James  G. 
Burt,  Alexander  R.,  Jr. 
Bush,  Charles  L. 
Bustard,  Francis  W. 
Buteau.  Bernard  L. 
Byron,  John  B. 
Cady,  John  P.,  Jr. 
CagUone,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Caldwell,  Ronald  H. 
Calhoun,  William  P. 
Cameron,  Allan  K.,  Jr. 
Campbell,  James  S. 
Canaan.  Gerald  C. 
Carberry,  James  P..  Jr. 
Carlker.  Jess  L.,  Jr. 
Carlus,  Robert  W. 
Carlson,  George  R. 
Carlton,  George  A. 
Carpenter,  Malcolm  S. 
Carr,  William  K. 
Carraway.  Terry  F. 
Carter,  Earl  L. 
Carter,  Frank  R. 
Casey,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Cassllly,  Frank  R. 
Cawley,  Thomas  J. 
Cedarburg,  Owen  L. 
Chambers,  John  J. 
Chanaud,  Henry  L. 
Chapman,    George   T., 

Jr. 
Choyce,  Charles  V. 
Chrlstensen,      Charles 

S.,  Jr. 
Church,  Clifford  E.,  Jr. 
Church,  George  A. 
Clark.  Fred  P.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Wlllard  H.,  Jr. 
Clarke,  John  R. 
Clemens,  Porter  E. 
Clubb,  Reginald  D. 
Cochran,  James  A. 
Coffman.  Walter  W. 
Cogdell,  John  B. 
Cole.  Charles  W. 
Coleman,  Frank  S. 
Coleman,  Gerard  G. 
Colleary,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Colvln,  Robert  D. 
Compton,    Bryan    W., 

Jr. 
Conkey,  Carlton  G. 
Connolly,  Robert  D. 
Cook,  Carroll  T. 
Cook,  Richard  M. 
Coontz,  Robert  J. 
Cooper,  Carleton  R. 
Cooper,  David  L. 
Cossaboom,       WUllam 

M.,  n 
Costello,   Daniel   J. 
Costello,  Peter  M.,  Jr. 
Coughlln.   John  T. 
Covington,  Gerald  E. 
CowhlU,  William  J. 
Cowperthwalte,     John 

K. 
Cramblet,   Frank 
Crosby,  Russell  V. 
Cross,  Daniel  P. 
Crow,   Edwin  M. 
Crowl,  Otho  W. 
Cruse,  Donald  A. 
Cunningham.    Russell 

P..  Jr. 
Dagg,  Robert  M. 
Daly,  Norman  F. 
Davey,  Richard  B. 
Davidson,  Harrison 

W.,  Jr. 
Davidson.  Richard  S. 
Davis,  Allen  B. 
Davis,  Jack  W. 
Davis,  Ralph  O. 
Davis,  William  J. 


Day,  Lawrence  C. 
Defence,  Edward  A. 
DelUnger,  Chesley  T., 

Jr. 
Delozier,  Richard  G. 
Demers.  William  H.,  IIGire,  Larold  W. 
Denmark,  George  T.      Gobble,  George  F. 
Dennis,  Edwin  L.,  Jr. 
DeWitt.   Duane   D. 
Dickens,  Richard  A. 


Geitz,  Kenneth  L. 
Gercken,  Otto  E. 
Gibbons.  Paul  G.,  Jr. 
Gilbertson,  John  E. 
Gilpin.  Burton  H. 


Diehl,  William  F. 
Doak.  Samuel  L. 
Doan,  Richard  C. 
Draddy,  John  M. 
Dreesen,    Robert   P. 
Drlscoll.  Jerome  M. 
Drlscoll,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Dufort.  Emile  J.,  Jr. 
Duggan,  Frederick  P. 

Jr. 
Duggan,  Richard  W., 

II 
Dukes.    Warren   C. 
Duuaway,  Gene  T. 
Dunbar,  John  P. 
Duncan,  Richard  D. 
Dunnan,  Neville  D. 
Dunning,  Frederick  S. 

Jr. 
Eagye.  Thomas  R,  11 
East,  George  W. 
Eckerd,  George  E. 
Eckert,  Earl  J.,  Jr. 
Eckhout,  Wilmont  S 


Goldbeok,  Lewis  H..  Jr. 

Goldman,  Howard  A. 

Goode,  Martin 

Gooding,  Nlles  R.,  Jr. 

Goodwin.  Edmund  E. 

Graf,  Harry  R. 

Green.  John  N. 

Green,  Richard  W. 

Greene,  John  L. 

Gregory.  George  T. 

Grigg,  William  H. 

Grimm.  WUllam  P. 

Groff,  Bruce  F. 

Grosvenor.  Alexander 
G.  B. 

Grunwald,  Edward  A. 
Guiley,  Elton  E. 
Guion,  Joseph  E. 
Gureck.  William  A. 
H.ice,  Lealand  P. 
HaU,  Berkeley  W. 
Hall,  Timothy  K. 
Halleland,  Henry  L. 
Hallett,  Edward  R. 
Hamer,  Robert  R..  Jr. 
Hamm.  Warren  C.  Jr. 
Hampton.  Charles  T. 
Hanson,  Carl  T. 


Edwards,  Frederick  A., Hanson,  Ellghue  G., 


Jr. 
Ehlerlnger,  Heru-y  G. 
Elliott,  James  D. 
Ellis,  James  L. 
Ellison,  LERoy  S. 
Ellsworth,  WUUam  A. 
Emerson,  David  P. 
Emlet,  Harold  B. 
Engel,  Paul  H. 
Engle,  Raymond  E. 
Erlkson,  Warren  W. 
Estabrook,  Robert  K. 
Estes,  Leland  P. 
Estes,  Wlndom  L. 
Fahland,  Prank  R. 


Jr. 
Hardgrave,  James  B., 

Sr. 
Hardy,  Martin  E. 
Harkness,  Vinton  O., 

Jr. 
Harris,  Richard  D. 
Harris.  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Hart.  Stephen  L. 
Hartlgan,  Richard  B. 
Haselton,  Waring  B., 

Jr. 
Hassman,  Andrew  U., 

Jr. 
Hausler.  Carl  O. 


Palkensteln,  Rudolph  Hawk,  James  T. 


P. 

Parrell,  John  B. 
Farrell.  John  R. 
Faulkenberry,  Virgil 

T. 
Feagin,  Frederick  K. 
Fears,  Donald  G. 


Hawkins.  Larry  L. 
Hays,  Ronald  J. 
Heerwagen,  David  D. 
Hegrat,  Donald  M. 
Henry,  Martin  H. 
Herbert,  Thomas  J. 
Herrin,  Holden  R. 


Featherston,  Prank  H.  Hicks,  Lawrence  F. 


Pelt.  Harry  H.,  Jr. 
Fenno,  Eric  N. 
Ferruccl.  David  E. 
Flnley,  Alden  G. 
Flnley.  Hugh  D. 
Fleming.  Francis  L. 
Fletcher,  James  L. 
Flynn.  Richard  E. 


Higginbotham,  Leo- 
nard H. 
Highberg.  Roy  W. 
Hill.  Allen  E. 
Hill.  Howard  A. 
,  Jr.Hilscher,  Carl  C. 
Hinsen,  Kenneth  L. 
Hirsteln.  Robert  V. 


Foley,  Sylvester  R.,  Jr.  Hoare.  Robert  E. 


Forbes,  Donald  K. 
Forster,  William  G. 
Forsythe,  Forrest 
Foster.  James  R. 
Foster,  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
Poster.  Raymond  H. 
Foucht.  Richard  A. 
Fox,  Albert  D. 
Fox.  Richard  T. 
Fraasa.  Donald  G. 
French.  Jack  T. 
French.  Robert  D. 
Preytag,  David  R. 
Frlesen,  Ec'wln  "J" 
Prudden.  Mark  P. 
Gaddis,  George  E. 
Gaddy.  James  K. 


Hoffman.  Robert  D. 
Hofstra,  Edward  J. 
Hoganson.  John  H. 
Hohn,  Henry  E. 
Holman,  Rockwell 
Holmes,  John  S. 
Holt,  Robert  E. 
Hoover,  Matthew  V. 
Hopf ,  Elwood  J. 
Hopkins,  Clifford  D. 
Hopkins,  Mark.  Jr. 
Hornbeck.  Donald  R. 
Hosemann.  Leland  J 
Hubbs,  Etonald  R. 
Huff.  MahlonS. 
Hughes.  FYank  W 
Hughes,  Ray  S. 
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Jr. 


Gallagher,  Lawrence  E  Hughes.  Wayne  L. 
Gardner,  Richard  G      Hugo,  William  P. 
Garland,  John  C.  Humphries,  George  P. 

Garrett,  Everett  C.        Hunsley,  Llndel  A,  II 
Geist,  Richard  A.  Hurd,  Russell  E. 


Hussman,  Harry  "L", 

HI 
Huth,  Ralph  L. 
Iredale,  John  P. 
Jameson,  James  N. 
jarrell,  Etonald  L. 
Jeffries,  Claude  E.,  Jr 
Jenkins,  Paul  J. 
Jenkins.  Ralph  A. 
Jennings  John  S. 
Jensen,  Arlo  J. 
Jensen,  Donald  L. 
Jensen,  Wa>-ne  L. 
jermann.  Donald  R. 
Jesse.  Harold  W. 
jimmerson,  Thomas 

J.,  Jr. 
Johns,  .Arthur  J. 
Johnson.  Dale  C. 
Johnson,  Daniel  C. 
Johnson,  Homer  R. 
Johnson,  Ian  J. 
Johnson,  Merlin  L. 
Johnson,  Richard  "D  " 
Johnson,  Richard  C. 
Johnson,  Robert  W. 
Johnson.  Willard  E. 
Johnston,  Frederick  B 
Jone^.  Cecil  B.  Jr. 
Jones,  John  P. 
Jones.  Bay  P. 
Jordan.  Watt  W.,  Jr. 
Kaiser,  Robert  D. 
K.TJnrad.  Joseph  G. 
Katz.  Martin 
Kaufman.  Richard  E. 
Kaune,  James  E. 
Kearney,  John  R. 
Kelly,  Ronald  T. 
Kelly,  William  P.,  Jr. 
Kempf.  Cecil  J. 
Kennedy  James  R.,  Jr 
Kersch.  Roger  N. 
Ketchmark,  Giles  J. 
Kidd,  Owen  A. 
Kiehl.  WUUam  A. 
Kiker,  Herbert  W.,  Jr. 
King.  Robert  A. 
King,  WUUam  R. 
Kingery.  Samuel  G. 
Kingsbury,  Ben  P. 
Kirkhorn,  Robert  L. 
Klrkpatnck,  Darrell  F 
Klvlen,  Alexander  L. 
KJeldgaard,  Peter  D. 
Klabo,  Richard  T. 
Kluga.  Norbert  R. 
Koch,  Richard  A. 
Kolstad,  Tom  1. 
Kost,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Kramer,  George 
Kramer,  Robert  P. 
Krantzman,  Harry  M. 
Kraus.  Rudolf  L. 
Kreinberg,  Alfred  G. 
Kremer,  John  L. 
Kretchman,  Frank  C. 
Krohn.  Stanley  W. 
Kunkle,  Floyd  S..  Jr. 
Larry,  Walter  C. 
Laseil,  Max  H. 
Laslev,  WUllam  W. 
Lassen,  WUUam  V. 
Lassiter,  Will  E. 
Lawrence,  Gregory  E., 

Jr. 
Lawrence.  John  V.,  Jr. 
Lawrence,  William  P. 
Leary.  Ramon  W. 
Ledew.  Thomas  A. 
Lee.  Byron  A. 
Lehman,  Donald  A. 
Lelbowltz,  Martin  M. 
Lets,  Alfred  C. 
Lemon,  Robert  T. 
Lentz,  Charles  M. 
Leser,  John  R. 
Lester,  Louis  R.,  Jr. 
Leue,  David  E. 
Lewis.  Daniel  A. 
Lintner.  Richard  W. 


Lisanby,  James  W. 
Little,  James  G. 
Lockwood.  Harold  R. 
Lofton,  Edgar  K..  Jr. 
Long.  Charles  R. 
Loomis,  Aubrey  K. 
Lorfano.  Joseph  J..  Jr. 
Loux,  Raymond  E. 
Lovelace,  Robert  H. 
Loyd.  Rupert  H. 
Lund,  John  D. 
Lynam,  Donald  M. 
Lyne,  George  C. 
Lytle,  James  H. 
MacDowell.  Charles  R. 
Mackell,  Richard  A. 
MacKenzie,  John  D. 
Mackey,  Robert  R. 
Madera.  Harry  P. 
Madison,  Douglas  W. 
Mahon,  r.ichard  B. 
Maier.  Charles  W..  Jr. 
M.ure.  Rex  E. 
Malloy,  John  E. 
Mand'evUle,  Robert  C, 

Jr. 
Mann,  Earl 
Manning,  Richard  T. 
Mantz.  Boy  T. 
Marcellus,  Russell  A, 
Marlin,  Hubert  A. 
Martin,  Richard  W. 
Martin,  William  K. 
Massa,  Emlddio 
Ma  this,  Paul  J. 
Matson,  Willis  A.,  II 
Mauney.  Thomas  C. 
Maxwell.  Daryl  O. 
Mayo.  William  H. 
Mazzolinl,  John  A. 
Mc  Adams,  John  W,  Jr. 
McAnulty,  David  J. 
McAnulty,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
McArthur.  Jolin  C. 
McArthy,  Richard  L. 
McAvenia,  James  F.. 

Jr. 
McClaln,  Klrby  L.,  HI 
McClaran,  Stephen  W. 
McClure.  James  R. 
McDonald,  Robert  P. 
McGarrah,  WiUlam  E., 

Jr. 
McGlaughlln,  Thomas 

H. 
McJunkin,  Russell  E., 

Jr. 
McKay,  Robert  B. 
McKee,  Samuel  T. 
McKellar,  Edwin  D., 

Jr. 
McKnight.  Jesse  E., 

Jr. 
McLemore,  Albert  S. 
McLoughlln,  James 
McLoughlln,  Howard 

T. 
McNally,  John  H. 
McNally,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Mealy.  Daniel  N. 
Meek,  Donald  B. 
Merchant,  Paul  G. 
Merrill,  Warren  H. 
Messner.  James  R. 
Mlchaud.Bobert  A. 
Miguel,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Miller,  Baymond  L. 
MiUer.  Richard  A. 
Miller,  William  A. 
MUls.  Joseph  E. 
Minkklnen,  Erkkl  O. 
Minnis.  Marlon  L.,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Joe  C. 
Moberly,  Arthur  L. 
Moberly,  Richard  O., 

Jr. 
Modeen,  Donald  O. 
Mohr,  Charles  H. 
Molzan,  Edward  W. 
Montague,  Lloyd  L. 


Moore,  Lundi  A. 
Moore,  William  F. 
Morin.  Gene  D. 
Morrison,  Lewis  E. 
Morrissey,  John  N. 
Muck.  Floyd  R. 
Mull,  Charles  L.,  II 
Mulligan,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Murphy.    Frank    "M" 

Jr. 
Myatt,  Bert,  Jr. 
Myer.  George  W. 
Neander,  Stanley  B. 
Neiger,  Ralph  E. 
Nelson,  George  G. 
Nelson,  Marvin  D.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Robert  L. 
Netro.  Robert  J. 
Newark.  Theodore  E. 
Newell,  William  C,  Jr. 
Newman,  Fred  S. 
Newman.  James  P. 
Noble.  Thomas  I. 
Nordan,  Emile  E. 
Norman,  Frederick  W. 

Jr. 
Norton.  Curtis  R.,  Jr. 
Notz.  Robert  C. 
Nutt,  Thomas  O  ,  Jr. 
Oakes.  Raymond  H. 
O'Brien,  Charles  J.,  Jr 
O'Brien,  John  W. 
O'Connor.  Francis  E. 
ODonneU,  George  J., 

Jr. 
O'Draln.  JohnE. 
Odroblna,  Stephen  R. 
Ohlrich.  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
Olsen,  Richard  L.,  Jr. 
O'Meara,  Charles  K. 
O'Neill.  Thomas  F.,  Jr 
Orem.  Charles  A. 
Ostrand.  Allen  E. 
Otten,  Henry  E. 
Overbey,  Frank  E.,  Jr. 
Owens,  Robert  L. 
Ozburn,  Forrest  C,  Jr. 
Page,  Carroll  S.,  Jr. 
Paiau.  Henry  S. 
Palmer.  Gary  H. 
Falmqulst,  John  R. 
Parce.  James  R. 
Parker.  Harry  M.  Jr. 
Parode,  Harlan  D. 
Parrish.  WUllam  I. 
Parthemer,  Lloyd  L. 
Paschal,  Joseph  B., 

Jr. 
Patterson,  Jerry  C. 
Paulk,  Joseph  M. 
Pausner,  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
Pelton,  Robert  L. 
Pennington,  Otis  G. 
Perry.  Roger  E,  Jr. 
Pester.  Benjamin  H. 
Pester.  Pred,  Jr. 
Peters.  Ralph  C.  Jr. 
Petersen,  Donald  E. 
Pette.  Donald  C. 
Pettlgrew,  Raymond 

A. 
Pettit,  Royce  E.,  Jr. 
Pezzel.  Engelbert  G. 
Pfelffer.  King  W. 
Phillips,  Charles  T. 
Phillips.  Lawrence  E. 
Pickering.  Richard  C. 
Pinzel,  Lawrence  E. 
Platte,  WUllam  A. 
Platzek.  Eugene  H. 
Portnoy,  Howa.d  R. 
PouUot.  Jean  R. 
Powell.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Prange,  Eugene  H. 
Preston,  Prank  W. 
Preston,  Joseph  M., 

Jr. 
Price.  Byron 
Pride,  Alfred  M. 
Profllet,  Leo  T. 


Puccini,  Joseph  E., 

Jr. 
PuUar.  Andrew,  Jr. 
Putnam,  Charles  L. 
Quald.  Marvin  M.,  Jr. 
Quigley.  Donovan  B. 
Quinn.  Jack  Q. 
Radcliffe.  Roderick  T. 
.Rasmussen.  James  P.. 

Jr. 
Rau.  WUllam  P. 
Ray.  Thomas  B. 
Redman.  James  R. 
Redmond.  John  G. 
Reed.  Robert  K. 
Reed,  Sherman  C. 
Regan.  WlUlam  B. 
Reh,  Donald  E. 
Reichl,  Charles  J. 
Replogle,  Thomas  H. 
Resek.  Lawrence  H. 
Revnolds.  Kenneth  C. 
Richards,  William  L., 

Jr. 
,Rlsser,  James  B. 
Rivard,  Earl  J. 
Roberts.  Robert  "E" 
Robertson.  John  W. 
Rotaisch.  Herbert  E. 
Rogers.  Thomas  S.,  Jr. 
Boot.  John  B..  Jr. 
Bosendahl,  Edmund  I. 
Rosenquist,  Donald  E. 
Ross,  Thomas  H. 
Roth,  Franklin  H. 
Rowe.  John  D. 
Rowlands,  David  M. 
Rubey,  Ervln  B.,  Jr. 
Rubin.  Arnold  J. 
Rubins.  Fredrick  K. 
Ruble.  Byron  C. 
Rudy,  Bryan  C. 
RuUs,  Robert  A. 
Rumble,  Maurice  W. 
Russell,  George  G. 
Rutherford,  Ralph  B. 
Rutledge.  Howard  E. 
Ryan.  John  J..  Jr. 
Rvan.  Philip  J. 
Sabalos.  Nicholas 
Sample.  Richard  J. 
Sample,  Robert  J. 
Siunple.  Wilbur  H. 
Sandsberry.  Jack  C. 
Sargent.  Herbert  A. 
Sarosdy.  Louis  R. 
Sattler.  Donald  C. 
Schaber.  Rolph  E. 
Schaub,  Robert  L. 
Schenker,  Marvin  L. 
Schlank.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Schneider,  Arthur  P. 
Schoelen,  LawTence  A. 
SchoU.  Kenneth  C. 
Schrlefer,  Walter  A. 
Schroeder.  Robert  A. 
Schubert.  Leslie  H.,  Jr. 
Schulte.  Richard  J. 
Schultz.  Jesse  Z. 
Schultz,  Milton  J..  Jr. 
Schwab.  Robert  W. 
Schwarz,  IraN. 
Scott,  Melvln  L. 
Scribner.  Henry  I.,  Jr. 
Scully,  Donald  G. 
Sebenius,  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
Selbv.  Donald  E. 
Self  ,'wUllam  H.  C. 
Semeraro,  Angelo  P. 
Shafer,  Walter  R. 
Shannon.  Rickard  W. 
Shartel,  Howard  A. 
Shaughnessy,  WUllam 

D. 
Sheridan,  WUllam  R. 
Sherman,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Shields.  WUllam  B. 
Shlpman,  Junious  E. 
Shultz.  Robert  T. 
Simmons,  Robert  R. 


Skalla.  Derald  Z. 
Skinner,  Clifford  A., 

Jr. 
Skirm,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Slankard,  Max  L. 
Sleeper.  Sherwin  J. 
Smith.  Jerome  W. 
Smith.  Maurice  E. 
Smith,  Robert  F..  Jr 
Smith.  Thomus  M. 
Smith,  WUllam  D. 
Smolinskl,  Joseph  P.. 

Jr. 
Smyth,  James  M. 
Snodgrass,  Cornelius 

S.  Jr. 
Snyder.  Carl  S..  Jr. 
Snyder.  John  C. 
Snyder,  Roy  D.,  Jr. 
Solomon,  Jerome  E., 

Jr. 
Sorg.  George  A. 
Southall.  Walter  E., 

Jr. 
Space,  David  J. 
Sparks.  Harold  A., 

Jr. 
Spayde.  Keith  C,  Jr. 
Speer,  Paul  H. 
Spencer.  John  R. 
Spencer.  Robert  W. 
SpUler,  JohnH.,  Jr. 
Spowart.  David  J..  Jr. 
Springer,  Roy  M.,  Jr. 
St.  John.  Alvln  P. 
Stack.  Richard  A. 
Stalzer,  Charles  E. 
Stapp,  Aron  L. 
Steckbauer. 

Theodore  C. 
Steentof  te.  Eric  H. 
Stein.  Earl  M. 
Stephan,  Robert  A. 
Stewart,  Thomas  P. 
St.  Louis,  Norman  E. 
StoUenwerck, 
William  M. 
Stone.  Bruce  G. 
Storelde.  Arthur  J. 
Storey,  Joseph  D. 
Storm,  John  S. 
Strand.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Stratmann,  Charles  I 
Streich,  PaiU  R. 
StuU.  Donald 
Sudhoff,  Herbert  A. 
Sullivan,  Don  M. 
Summers,  Gilbert  L. 
Sundt,  Wilbur  A. 
Surovik,  George  A. 
Sutherland, 
Donald  G. 
Swadener.  John  R. 
Swanson,  Carl  W..  Jr. 
Swltzer.  James  R. 
Taylor.  Francis  C. 
Taylor,  Leslie  A.,  Jr. 
Tebo,  Ballard  W. 
Tennison.  Lonnie  D. 
Terrell,  Fred  W.,  Jr. 
Thomas.  Robert  L. 
Thomas,  Walter  R. 
Thompson,  James  J. 
Thompson,  Robert  C. 
Thompson,  WUUam  B. 

Jr. 
Thorndlke.  Robert  P. 
Thorp.  John  H. 
Thurston,  Dick  W. 
Todd,  Troy  E. 
Todd,  Walter  H..  Jr. 
ToUgaard.  Elmer  M. 
Touch,  Ralph  J. 
Townsend.  "G"  "E" 
Toy,  Prank  E. 
Traynor.  Law^rence  E. 
Tregxirtha.  James  D., 

Jr. 
Trimble,  Dan  M. 


Trost.  Carlisle  A.  H. 
Trotter,  Thomas  K. 
Tucker,  Leonard  L..  Jr. 
Tuomela,  Clyde  H. 
TurnbuU.  James  R. 
Turner.  Keith  S. 
Tvede,  Ralph  M.,  Jr. 
Twite.  Martin  J..  Jr. 
Tyson.  James  J.,  Jr. 
Underwood,  Leland  J. 
VaUlancourt.  Richard 

P. 
Vankleeck,  Justin  L. 
VanReeth,  Eugene  W. 
Vaughn,  Robert  E. 
Venable,  Jack  D. 
Vestal.  Edwin  C.  Jr. 
VUlanueva.  Xavler  V. 
Vines,  Thomas  E. 
Vogel.  Oscar  J..  Jr. 
VoUmer,  Robert  J. 
Vosseler.  Warren  P. 
Wagner.  Eugene  R. 
Wagner,  Robert  H. 
Wallace,  David  T. 
Wallace.  Donald  E. 
Wallace,  Edwin  S  ,  Jr. 
Wallace.  Kenneth  R. 
Waller,  Alexander  E., 

Jr. 
Warner,  Brooks  P. 
Warwick,  WlUlam  B. 
Wasnlewskl,  Emll  P. 
Watson,  Peter  J. 
Weatherly.  Robert  T. 
Webb,  WUllam  H. 
Werner,  Robert  V. 
Wevmouth,  Burton  R. 
Whaley,  WUllam  S. 
White,'  Grover  C,  Jr. 
White.  Wendell  A. 
WTiltehead.  Richard  T. 
■V\'hitlock,    Richard    T. 
■Whitman.   Donald  L, 
Whltmire,  Vivien  C. 
Wigent.  Richard  A. 
Wlkeen.   Donald   B. 
Wllber,   Walter   E. 
Wilbur,  Harley  D. 
■Wilder.  Pred  W. 
WUgus.  Carlton  L. 
Wilkins,  James  R..  Jr. 
Wille,  James  E. 
WiUl,  Thomas  A. 
WlUlams,  WUllam   A., 

Ill 
WUllngham,     WUUam 

E.,  Jr. 
W'Ulson,  Donald  M. 
WUson.  .iVlexander  B. 
Wilson.  Joseph  W. 
Wilson,  WUllam  'Vf. 
Winfrey,    Harvey    M.. 

Jr. 
Wmton,  John  R..  Jr. 
Wlram,  Gordon   H. 
Wise,  Gerald  W. 
■Wiseman,  Richard  P. 
Wlsenbaker.       Eugene 

M. 
Wood.   Lewis  I. 
Wooden.  Neal  R. 
■Woodruff,  Richard  P. 
Woolcock.  Thomas  E. 
Wooldrldge.  Edmund 

T.,  Jr. 
Worchesek.  Robert  R. 
Worden,  Dwlght  G. 
Wright,  WUUam  B. 
Wue.'-t    Carl  I. 
Wuethi.sh,  Don  L. 
Wunderllch.  Robert 
Young,    Casanave    H, 

Jr. 
Young,  John  W. 
Youngblood,    Norman 

L.,  Jr. 
Zeisel.  Richard  S. 
Zink,  Stewart  T. 
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Baggett,  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 

Barsoum,  Adlb  H. 

Baxter,  Donald  L. 

Brodlne,  Chaxlee  E. 

Brown.  Jacob  V. 

Brown.  James  M. 

Burke,  Erwln  L. 

Carson,  WUUam  E. 

Cole,  Buell  C. 

Coulter.  James  A. 

Davis,  Richard  G. 

Dean,  Harold  N. 

Dutton,  Bythel  D. 

Easterday.  Robert  H. 

Pltchett,  Vej-non  H. 

Gable.  Walter  D. 

Gaines,  Kenneth  A. 

Gebhardt,  Hellmut  C. 

Getzen,  Lindsjiy  C. 

Golden,  Patrick  E. 

Good.  Daniel  C. 

Gorsuch,  George  E. 

Grtsamore, 
Jennings  M. 

Gunning.  Jeanjacques 
Hartney.  Thomas  C. 
Hayes.  James  W. 
Hemness.  EM  win  M. 
Herrmann.  Louis  A. 
Hinds,  Paul  A. 
Houk,  Vernon  N. 
Jackson.  Frederick  E. 
James,  Arthur  D. 
Jensen,  Joseph  E..  Jr. 
Jones.  Warren  R. 
Kane.  John  R. 
Kaufmaan.  Edwin  D. 
Knox,  Paul  R. 
Kroncke,  George  M. 
Latham,  WUbur  D. 
LeBlanc.  Gilbert  A. 
Lewis,  Norman  G. 


Lukas.  John  R. 

McClard,  Gerald  J. 

McDaniel,  James  W. 

McMahon,  Edmund  B. 

Miller.  George  L. 

Miller.  Richard  J. 

Monahan,  George  F., 
Jr. 

Mozley,  Paul  D. 

Museles,  Melvln 

Nylrjesy.  Istvan 

Patterson.  Frederick 
M..  Jr. 

Pisehnotte.  William  O. 

Powell.  Alton  L.,  UI 

Rankin.  Charles  A..  Jr. 

Relchardt,  Kenneth  H. 

Roberts.  Franklin  M. 

Robins.  John  C. 

Rosborough.  James  P.. 
Jr. 

Rotner,  Melvln  B. 
Ruccl.  Eustine  P. 
Salisbury,  Edward  M. 
Schefstad,  Wilbur  J. 
Schmitz.  Nicholas  W. 
Schrader.  William  A., 

Jr. 
Slemmons,  Barton  K. 
Stevenson,  Andrew  W., 

Jr. 
Thomas.  Wendell  C. 
Trettel.  Raymond  J. 
Valaske,  Martin  J. 
VauHouten,  Robert  J. 
Vasquez,  Mario  A. 
Viele,  Billy  D. 
Vincent.  John  T. 
Wlggs,  Alfred  E.,  U 
Wilson.  George  L. 
Wilson.  James  E.,  Jr. 


COMMANDER. 

Andrus,  Harold  R.,  Jr. 

Armstrong.  George  K 

Baker.  James  J.,  Jr. 

Ball.  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 

Barber.  Ray  C. 

Bauer,  Robert  P. 

Baunsgard,  Perry  E. 

Bayers,  John  A. 

Bozewlcz.  John  E. 

Brown,  Everett  G. 

Brown,  Robert  M. 

Cloutler,  Norman  L. 

Davis,  James  B. 

DeVllblss.  Robert  J. 

Donley.  Harold  C,  Jr. 

Dughl,  Carl  M. 

Dunham,  IDonald  J  , 
Jr. 

Ely,  William  B  ,  Jr. 
Poster.  Paul  L. 
Francis,  Evans  J. 
Fussell.  Theodore  J. 
Gove,  Jack  E. 
Graham,  Robert  B. 
Greenberg,  Edwin  G. 
Halperln,  George  B. 
Hamilton,  William  C, 

Jr. 
Hammond,  James  E. 
Henderson,  John  M. 
Hudson.  Richard  S. 
Hutchinson.  Arthur  E 
James.  Billy  M. 
Johnson,  Ernie  P. 
Jones.  Eurton  H. 
Klllebrew,  Thomas  E. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 

.  Kreissl.  Leary  B. 
,  Leonard.  William  N., 
Jr. 

Lynn.  James  W. 

Maynard.  Prank  T. 

McClintock,  Harry  C. 

McNally,  Joseph  J. 

Mija.  Theodore 

Mitchell,  Billy  R. 

Morrow.  David  F. 

Mulligan,  Thomas  J., 
Jr. 

Paul,  Charles  B..  in 

Peterman,  Edward  E. 

Pettljohn.  Thomas  P. 

Piazza,  Thomas  J. 

Porter,  Orland  A.,  Jr. 

Puleo.  Joseph  A. 

Rlnghausen.  Robert  L 

Rippert,  Donald  J. 

Ri.xey.  Charles  W. 

Rudzinskl.  Anthony 

W. 
Sappanos,  Louis  M. 
Shealy,  Oscar  C,  Jr. 
Simclch,  Alfred  P. 
Stevens,  Robert  J. 
Stubbs,  Raymond  C. 
Tvelta.  Reynold  C. 
Wasson,  John  A. 
Watson.  Lawrence  A. 
Webb,  Davis  L. 
We!?e.  Ham?  K. 
Will.  James  C. 
Wirslng,  John  A. 


COMM.WDEX. 

Berger.  John  W. 
Bergeur.  John  P.  X. 
Canfield,  Robert  A. 
Clayton.  Walter  B. 

Jr. 
Condlt,  John  C. 
Oonte,  James  W. 
Crawford,  Jack  V. 
Croston,  Calvin  J. 
DUIard,  Donald  H. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Dimino,   Joseph  T. 
Feagliis,  Walter  B.  Jr. 
Ferrerl.  Peter  J. 
Flatley.   Eugene  T. 
Ford,   Thalne  S. 
Frimenko,   Michael 
Fuller,  William  C. 
Gardner.  Calvin  G. 
Geary.  Joseph  F. 
Gibbons.  Martin  P. 


Hammond,  Edward  P 
Hardage,  Owen  A.,  Jr 
Heaney,  Harold  V. 
Heath,  Robert  H. 
Hershberger,  John  R 

Jr. 
Hill,  Rodger  F. 
Hltchens.  Walter  C. 
Holland,  Harry  W.,  Jr, 
HolUs,  WUUam  P.,  Jr 
Howard,  William  R. 
Rowland,  Barker  C. 
Huffman,   WUUam   W, 
Ingebretson,   Ervln  D. 
Insko,  M/ron  C. 
Jenkins.  Charles  L. 
Jones,  Asa  W. 
Karras,  Nick  S. 
Keen,   Homer   E.,    Jr. 
Klckllghter.  Edward 

H. 


Lang.  Robert  P. 
.Lemaster,  Donald  C. 
McDonald,  Leo  J. 
Mole,  Robert  L. 
,  Moore,  Withers  M. 
Moye,  Thomas  E. 
Nelson,  Everett  B. 
NerthUng,  Edwin  J. 
O'Brien.  Robert  P. 
Otto,  Albert  J. 
Perry.  Johnle  L. 
Rlttenhouse,  James 

C. 
Ryan.  Joseph  E. 
Samuel,  WUUam  R. 
Stewart,  Dell  F.,  Jr. 
Stroman,  Henry  W. 
Szczesny.  Charles  A. 
Veltman.  Dean  K. 
Wlnterhoff.  Norman  E. 
Zeller.  Kenneth  P. 


COMMANDER,    CrVIL    ENGINEEB    CORPS 


Anderson.  Richard  E. 
Bourne,  WllUam  A. 
Butler,  Charles  W. 
Foley.  Richard  L. 
Forehand,  Paul  W. 
Hoffman.  James  I. 
.Tones,  Robert  L. 
Kimmick,  Varne  M. 


Litke,  Robert  A. 
Mueller,  William  A. 
Phelps,  Pharo  A. 
Raber,  Robert  R. 
Trueblood.  Donald  R. 
Wagner,  Walter  R. 
Whipple,  Caryll  R. 
Wingast,  Stanley 


COMMANDER,    DENTAL    CORPS 

Abbott.  Paul  L.  Kleclnlc,  Edward  P. 

AiiUe,  James  E.,  Jr.         Little,  Earl  E.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  John  "T"       Luther,  Norman  K. 
Armstrong,  William  P.  McKean,  Thomas  W. 
Bohacek,  Joseph  R.        McKinnon.  John  A., 


Bowers,  Gerald  M. 
Bradley.  Kenton  T. 
Chutter.  Reinald  J. 
Clarke,  Homer 


Jr. 

Moore,  F^ank  B. 
Nolf,  Robert  S. 
Orrahood,  Robert  H. 


Cowen,  Charles  E.,  Jr.    Pebley,  Harry  C. 


Deaion,  Herbert  C. 
Elliott,  James  R. 
Enoch,  James  D. 
Evans,  Charles  G. 
Falcone,  PhUlp  R. 
Fields,  Robert  E. 
Flagg,  Roger  H. 
Foster,  Richard  D. 
Freeburn,  Harold  E., 

Jr. 
Garman,  Thomas  A. 
Gorman.  Walter  J. 
Grandlch,  Russell  A. 
Granger.  Ronald  G. 
Hardin,  Jefferson  P. 
Hays,  James  W. 
Hegley,  John  H. 
Hembre,  Lloyd  E. 
Hiatt,  WUUam  R. 
Hodson,  Harold  W. 
Hofflus,  Edwin  L. 
Holmes,  John  B. 
Hyde,  Jack  E. 
Hylton,  Roscoe  P.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Dean  L. 
Kelley,  John  P. 
Kelley,  WUUam  P. 


Jr. 


Perand,  Steven  W. 
Phillips,  James  W. 
Plnkley,  VlrgU  A. 
Plstocco,  Louis  R. 
Prange,  William  H. 
Reld.  Albert  P. 
Ruliffson.  Franklin  R 
Sazlma,  Henry  J. 
Shirley.  Robert  E. 
Shreve,  WilUam  B 
Slagle,  LoweU  E. 
Smith,  Albert  R. 
Stanley,  James  H. 
Sydow,  PaiU  J. 
Taylor,  "B"  Frank 
Tenca,  Joseph  I. 
Terry.  BUI  C. 
Thomason,  Robert  R. 
Thompson,  Robert  G. 
Tow,  Herman  D.,  Jr. 
Westcott,  Maurice  E. 
Whatley,  Thomas  L. 
Wilson,  James  M. 
Wooden,  Robert  A. 
Woodland,  Everan   C. 
Jr. 


Woody,  WUton  G. 

COMMANDER,    MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Barkley,  Lucien  E.         Keating.  Katherine 
Beam.  Walter  E..  Jr.      Lacy.  Dexter  J. 
Bergqulst,    Melvln   D..Laedtke,  Ralph  H. 
Jr-  Lee.  Raymond  W. 

Berry.  Newell  H.  Levlch,  Caiman 

Boggs,  Clifford  W.  Marsh.  WilUam  G,,  Jr. 

Charles,  John  P.  McGulre.  Francis  E. 

Courtney.  John  C.        Mcllralth,  James  D. 
Dempewolf.  Eugene  H.McMahon,  Talmadge 


Dewltt,  Richard  G. 
Douglas,  George  P. 
Diiffey.  WUUam  S. 
naherty,  Edward  M. 
Freeman,  Noel  L. 
Gay,  Laverne  W. 
Gehrtng,  Jack  H. 
Gellman,  Martin 
Goodrich,  Nell  E.,  Jr. 
Huber,  Godfrey  S. 
Jones,  William  H. 
Kaufman,  Louis  R. 


G. 

McMlchael,  Allen  E. 
Miller.  Edwin  B. 
Prultt,  John  D. 
Reed,  Robert  P. 
Sanders,  James  M. 
Schlamm,  Norbert  A. 
Schwab,  Albert  J. 
Stiles.  Thomas  R. 
Still,  Donald  E. 
Sykes,  Stanley  E. 
Testa,  Michele  J. 


Tober,  Theodore  W. 
Wheeler,  Thomas  E. 

COMllANDEB, 

Conder,  Maxlne 
DaUnaso.  Amelia  M. 
Davis,  AUce  L. 
Eberhardt,  Marie 
Gagnon,  Eva  M. 
GardlU.  Norma  H. 
Hogan,  Hazel  L. 
Miller,  Jean  L. 
Parent,  Shirley  M. 


Zaller,  Prank  A. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Pojeky.  Ruth  M. 
Pollgnone,  Josephine 

M. 
Stipe.  Gloria  J. 
Stone.  Charlotte  R. 
TYoskoskl,  Dolores 
Weeter,  Bessie  R. 
Williams.  Alice  K. 


LrEtJTENANT    COMMANDER,    LINTS 


Abbott,  Leonard  J. 
Adams,  Billy  J. 
Adams,  John  L. 
Aden,  Melvln  O. 
Ager,  Suowden  C. 
Agnew,  William  P. 

AUes,  John  W.,  IV 

Ake.  Charles  P. 

Alberts.  Richard  P. 

Albritton,  Charles  R. 
.'Mderson,  Donald  M., 
Jr. 

Alecxih,  Donald  A. 

Alexander,  Howard  W 

Alexander.  James  W. 

Allen.  Galen  B. 

Allen,  John  C. 

Alligood.  Bruce  T.,  Jr. 

Ammann.  Robert  E. 

Anderson,  Erns  M. 

Anderson,  George  R. 

Anderson  Robert  G. 

Anthony,  Charles  B. 

Arcelle,  Mark,  Jr. 

Arthur,  Glenn  N.,  Jr. 

Aschenbeck.  Gene  W. 

Asher,  Roy  W. 

Ashford.  James  P. 

Asman,  Robert  K. 

Astley,  James  P. 

Atherton,  Raymond 

Aven,  Donald  J. 

Awbrey,  Roy  D. 

Bader,  Allen  L. 

Baglionl.  Victor  A. 

Bailey,  Gall  R. 

Baird,  Wlnfield  S.,  Jr. 

Baker,  David  E. 

Baker,  Richard  L. 

Baker,  Walter  P. 

Baldry,  George  K. 

Baldwin,  John  A.,  Jr. 

Baleme,  Leroy  C. 

Ballinger,  Robert  M. 

Balsamo,  Leo  J. 

Banbury,  Floyd  R. 

Bannon.  John  M. 

Barber,  James  A.,  Jr. 

Barker,  George  D. 

Barker,  William  S. 

Barnes,  Richard  A. 

Barr,  Ronald  L. 
Barr.  Walter  A. 
Bastin.  Carl  A. 
Batdorf .  Paul  D. 
Bates,  Glenn  D. 
Bates,  Walter  F. 
Batzler,   John  R. 
Bauder.   James  R. 
Baumgartner,  John  P. 
Bausch.  Francis  A. 
Bean,   Alan  L. 
Beardslee.  Ralph  C, 
Beardsley,  Jerry  L. 
Bechelmayr,  Leroy  R 
Beeby.  Francis  J. 
Belsel,  Gerald  W. 
Belay.  WilUam  J. 
Benefiel,  Oscar  W.,  Jr. 
Bennett,   Joseph  E. 
Bennett.  Rajrmond  "D' 
Benton,   Joseph  D. 
Bethany,  Jesse  E. 
Biegel,   Herbert  K. 
Blgney.  Russell  E. 
Bilderback.  John  E. 
Birdsall.  David  M. 
Bishop    Michael  E. 


H., 


B., 


Black,  Cole 
Black.   George  E. 
Blackmar,  Fredrik  S. 
Blackwell.  Jack  L.,  Jr. 
Blaine,  Robert  D. 
Blair,  Peter  S. 
Blanchard,  James  W.. 

Jr. 
Blandford,  James  R. 
Blenkhorn,  James  M., 

Jr. 
Blount,  Donald  W. 
Blythe.  Russell  M. 
•  Bock.  "E"  James 
Bodenstelner.   Wavne 

D. 
Boland,  Bruce  R. 
Bolerjack,  Robert  C. 
Bolt,  Roland  L. 
Bond,  John  R. 
Borden,  Douglas 

Jr. 
Boslaugh,  David 
Bossart,  Edmund 

Jr. 
Boucher,  Francis  T. 
Boudreaux,   Byron  P. 
Bowler,  Peter  P. 
Boyd,  Robert  L, 
Brace,  Robert  L. 
Bracken,  Leonard  A., 

Jr. 
Bradley,  Bedford  C. 
Brady,  Frederick  L., 

Jr. 
Brady,  Joseph  O. 
Brandau,  James  F. 
Braun,  Carl  T. 
Braun,  Peter  J. 
Brickson,  Herbert  O. 
Briggs.  Donald  R. 
Browder,  Edward  H. 
Brown,  Harold  E. 
Brown,  Isom  L. 
Brown,  Leo  P. 
Brown,  Thomas  P., 

Ill 
Browning,  Robert  B. 
Brubaker,  Joseph  D.. 

Jr. 
Buc,  Robert  L. 
Buchanan,  Auda  E. 
Buck,  Harry  J. 
Buck,   Wallace  A. 
Buckley,  John  E. 
Bull,   Norman   S. 
BuUard,  Jerry  L. 
Burch,  WilUam  J. 
Burden,  Harvey  W. 
Burgess,  Harold  E., 
Jr. 
Jr.  Burke.  Robert  M. 

Burke.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
R  Burns,  John  A. 

Burrows,   Hubbard  P. 

Jr. 
Bush,  WUUam  L.,  Jr 
Butterfleld.  Frederick 

D. 
'Buzzard,   Robert  D. 
Byrne.   Joseph  L. 
Cabanillas,  Jose  C, 
Cajka.  Anthony  C. 
Calhoun,    WUUam 

III 
Cameron,  Jim  P. 
Camp,  John  R. 
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B, 


Campbell,   Gerald   D. 
CanipbeU,  Harry  P.,  Jr 
Campbell,  Michael  J. 
Campbell.  Richard  H. 
Ciinn.  Thomas  P. 
Carcaba.  John  H. 
Carlson,  Dudley  L. 
Cnrlson,  Leland  J. 
Ci'.rr.  James  M.,  Jr. 
C.'.rry,  Allan  H. 
Carson,  Burton  E..  II 
Powell  P..  Jr. 
Amedeo   B. 
Robert  L. 
Terry  G. 
Duvid   W. 
Ralph  B. 
Conner   F. 
Ralph  N 


Carter, 

Caruso. 

Carver, 

Caston, 

Caswell, 

Cazares. 

Chaney, 

Channel, 


Chapman.   William  R 
Chase,  Warren  P. 
Chiz.  Thaddeus  F. 
Christensen.  Howard 

E. 
Christian,   Robert  R. 
Christmas,   Walter   B 
Cicolanl,  Angelo  G. 
Cisson,  Arthur 
Clark,  Robert  E. 
Clark.   Robert   "C" 
Clausen,  Carroll  E. 
Clement,  Carl  C.  Jr. 
Cleveland,  Gary  M. 
Cliff.  Gene  L. 
Clinton.  Samuel  T. 
Coakley,  Stephen  A. 
Cobb,  Emsley  F. 
Cobb.  George  W. 
Cockfield.  David  W. 
Coffey.  Roger  L. 
Coleman,  Charles  L. 
Coleman,  Theodore 

L.  Jr. 
CoUey,  Richard  T. 
Collier,  Neuland  C. 
Colmie,  Joseph  V. 
Colvin,  William  P. 
Combs,  Lawrence  L. 
Comstock.  Richard  I. 
Conley.  David  J. 
Conway,  James  M. 
Cook,  Charles  P. 
Cooper,  James  A. 
Copeman,  Thomas 

H.  Jr. 
Corcoran,  Martin  P. 

Cornett,  Paul  A. 

Cotton,  Alfred  S. 

Coupe,  Richard  H. 

Courtney,  Warren  P., 
Jr. 

Cow.ard.  Alton  A..  Jr. 

Cowles,  Robert  R. 

Craig.  LeeR. 

Crawford.  Robert  E. 

Creech.  Worley  Y., 
Jr. 

Creighton.Perry  P.. 
Jr. 

Crider.  James  A. 

Crozier.  Robert  A. 

Crummer,  James  P. 

Cummlngs.  Joseph 
D. 

Currie,  Raymond  M. 

Curtis,  John  G..  Jr. 

Cutchen,  Paul  O. 

Daleke,  Richard  A. 

D  .Aloia.  John,  Jr. 

Daly.  Paul  S. 

Drirtnell,  William  H. 

D.ius,  Rudolph  H. 

D  ivis.  George  W.,  Jr. 

D-ivis.  Harry  L. 

Davis.  Richard  C. 

D;>.vis.  Richard  H. 

D.^.wson.  Albert  L. 

Deal,  James  W. 

Dcm.  Ronald  I. 

Debroder,  Glen  G. 

DeGrofiE,  James  L. 


Deibert,  Bernard  N. 
DeLano.  George  B. 
Delgiudice.  David 
Delozier.  James  L. 
Demmin,  Lester  F. 
Dennison,  Daniel  C. 
Denton.  Terry  J. 
Deshler,  William  A. 
Devalois,  Edwin  W. 
DeVito,  Vincent  H. 
DiBona,  Charles  J. 
Dicarlo,  Vincent  A. 
Dickson.  George  K. 
Diehm.  WUUam  C,  III 
Dietz,  Warren  C. 
Dillon,  JohnF. 
Dingle,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Dixon,  Max  W, 
Doheny,  Vincent 
Donnelly.  Verne  G. 
Donovan.  Ian  E.  M. 
Doonan.  Robert  J. 
Dopazo,  Anthony  J. 
Dougherty,  Gerald  P. 
Dougherty.  James  M. 
Dawning.  Thomas  P. 
Doyle.  Robert  C. 
Dn'ffy,  Francis  J. 
Dunn,  Joseph  J. 
Dunne,  Francis  R. 
Dupree,  Richard  E. 
Durbin,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Durgln,  David  A. 
Easton.  Ervin  R. 

Eaves,  James  S. 

Eckels.  Donald  E. 

Edberg,  Walter  O. 

Edson,  Charles  T. 

Eldsmoe,  Norman  E. 

Elam,  David  L. 

Elder,  William  N. 

Elliott.  Charles  P. 

Elliott,  Fredrick  H. 

Emery.  Robert  E. 

Emery.  Thomas  R.  M. 

Emmett,  Joseph  R. 

Englert.  Robert  J. 

Erickson.  Kenneth  J. 

Ervin,  Billy  M. 

Estocln.  Michael  J. 

Etcheson,  Gerald  R. 

Evans,  Irvln  R. 

Evans,  James  J. 

Evans,  Richard  P. 

Evans.  Thomas  G. 

Everett.  Lauren  R. 

Evrard.  Leroy 

Exom.  Roger  M. 

Fairchild,  Joseph  D. 

Fall.  Robert  H.,  in 

Fancher.  Allen  P. 

Farino,  Francis  J. 

Farris,  David  E. 

Fassett.  Harold  S.,  Jr. 

Feakes.  George  E.,  Jr. 

Fegan,  Joseph  H. 

Fend,  Clarence  E.,  Jr. 

Ferguson.  Sam  A. 

Ferrier,  Harry  H. 

Fetterman,  John  H.. 
Jr. 

FilUngane,  Hulon  P. 

Finch,  Albert 

Pink.  Jerome  I. 

Finke,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 

Fischer,  Herman  V., 
Jr. 

Fisher,  John  C. 

Fisk,  Harold  W. 

Fitzgerald,  John 

Fix,  Vernon  H. 
Fladager.  Myles  E. 
Flanigan,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Fleming,  James  T.,  Jr 
Fleury,  Clement  E. 
Flick,  John  P. 
FUght,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Florin.  Donald  E. 
Flowers,  Walter  R. 
Foard,  Wyatte  P.,  Jr. 
Foley,  Harvey  D. 
Folta,  Daniel  A. 


Fonda,  Raymond  C. 
Foote,  Theodore  P. 
Ford,  James  N. 
Ford,  Wilbur  S. 
Fountain,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Fox,  Evarts  C,  Jr. 
Francis.  Nigel  D. 
Francke,  Robert  L. 
Frecker,  David  A. 
Frederick.  Peter  G. 
French.  Maynard  D. 
Froid,  James  C. 
Fryksdale.  Frans  H. 
Fueston,  Veriion  M., 

Jr. 
Pulford,  John  A. 
Pulk,  Gerald  A. 
Fuller,  Mllo  W. 
PuUerton,  Richard  F. 
Fulton,  Elbert  M.,  Jr. 
Funck.  James  R. 
Furlong,  George  M., 

Jr. 
Gaffrey,  Leo  J. 
Galinsky,  Jerome  J. 
Gallagher.  John  W. 
Gallagher,  Patrick  J. 
Galloway,  Edward  D. 
Gammell,  Clark  M. 
Gardner,  Geoffrey  L. 
Garrow,  Jack  A. 
Gasser,  Thomas  A. 
Gauthey,  Jules  R. 
Geer,  Richard  G. 
Gehring.  Gary  J. 
Gerhan.  Charles  P..  Jr 
Gerl,  Nell  D. 
Gerrity,  William  J. 
Giedzinski,  Henry  B. 
Gilchrist,  Richard  B. 
Gildea.  John  P. 
Gilliamsen,  Donald  A. 
Gilmore,  Joseph  M. 
Gilmore.  Kenneth  D. 
Glade,  Gerald  L. 
Gleim,  James  M. 
Goetz,  Robert  B. 
Golanka.  Stanley  R. 
Gonzalez,  Alfred  H. 
Gooden,  Milford  I. 
Gooding,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Gore,  James  R. 
Gottfried.  Howard  L. 
Grady,  Michael  T. 
Graf,  Howard  F. 
Graflus,  Guy  A.  B. 
Graham,  Joel  H. 
Graham.  Roger  L. 
Grant.  Edwin  H.,  Jr. 
Grantmaii,  Roger  H. 
Granum.  Roger  B. 
Graue.  Clifford  R. 
Greathouse,  Edwin  A. 
Greene.  George  W.,  Jr. 
Greene,  James  P..  Jr. 
Greenhalgh,  William 

T.,  Jr. 
Grego.  James  M. 
Gregorv,  Nelson  B. 
Grider,"BiUy  F. 
Griffin,  James  L. 
Grlfflng.  Edward  P. 
Grimes,  Laurence  H., 

Jr. 
Grothe,  Henry  J. 
Grozen.  Paul  B. 
Grundy,  Charles  D. 
Grunenwald,  John  W. 
Guerra,  Albert  H. 
Guidry,  Rodney  R. 
GuUday.  Daniel  S. 
Guille,  Sherred  L. 
Gulmond.  Gordon  R. 
Gunther.  Howard  P. 
Hagee.  Charles  "R" 
Hagen.  Elmer  C. 
Hager,  Donald  G. 
Hague,  John  D. 
Haines,  Collins  H. 


Halle,  'S"  Portland. 

Ill 
HamUton,  David  G. 
HamUton,  Harry  D. 
Hamilton,  Robert  B. 
Hammond,  Leroy  L. 
Haney,  Norman  L. 
Hanson,  John  I. 
Hanson,  Robert  P. 
Harden,  Thad  H. 
Harlow,  Bruce  A. 
Harmon,  James  O. 
Harmony,  Lee  D,  Jr. 
Harper,  Elwood  N. 
Harter,  John  V. 
Hartsaw.  David  R. 
Harvey.  Donald  L. 
Harvey.  Neil  L. 
Harvey,  Richard  M. 
Hastoglis,  Anthony  A. 
Hayes.  Fay  C. 
Hazle.  Hugh  A. 
Heckman,  Donald  C. 
HelUnger,    Richard    L. 
Hendricks,  Richard  A. 
Hendricks,    George    H. 
Hendrickson,      Claude 

F.  Jr. 
Henry.  Albert  L..  Jr. 
Henry,  Jack  A. 
Henry,  William  P. 
Hepworth.   Robert   W, 
Herberger.  Albert  J. 
Hernandez,  Diego  E. 
Herndon,  Franklin  C. 

Jr. 
Herzog,  Louis  L. 
Hettinger,  Louis  P. 
Heyl,  William  E. 
Hickey,  John  A. 
Higgins,  Leo  A. 
HiglifiU,  Kenneth  L, 
HlncPaul  M,  Jr. 
Hine,  Raymond  W. 
Hine,  William  G. 
Hinger,  Carl  K. 
Hlnton.  Robert  M. 
Hoehne,  Ralph  L. 
Hogan,  George  C. 
Hogg.  Robert  L. 
Holderness.  Robert  T.. 

Jr. 
Holland,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Hollinshead,     WUUam 

G. 
HoUoway.  LoweU  J. 
Holman.  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Hoover.  Harry  A. 
Home.  Halnyard  L.,  Jr. 
Hosepian,   Edward   S. 
Hosier,  Charles  S. 
Hosklns,  Perry  D. 
Houston.  Chester  E. 
Howatt,  Gerald  J. 
Howells,  David  A. 
Hubbard,  Henry  L, 
Huggins.  Harry  L. 
Hughes.  Richard  M. 
Hughlett.  David  E. 
Hunley.  Charles  C. 
Hunt,  Herman  L. 
Hunt.  James  H. 
Hunt.  Richard  L, 
Hurst.  LeeR. 
Ives.  Clarence  D. 
Ives,  Richard  H. 
Jackson,  George  L. 
Jackson,  Robert  S. 
James.  Harry  R,  ni 
Janes,  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
Janus,  Anthony,  Jr. 
Jardine.  Edward  P.,  Jr, 
Jaudon, Johns  P. 
Jefferis,  Lawrence  R, 
Jenkins.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Jenkins.  John  C. 
Jenkins.  John  S. 
Jensen.  Carl  T. 
Johnson.  Billie  D. 
Johnson.  George  L. 
Johnson,  Grant  R. 


Johnson, John  R. 
Johnson,  Lauren  A. 
Johnson,  Raymond 

P..  Jr. 
Johnson,  Roger  D. 
Johnson.  Thomas  J. 
Johnson,  Virgil  J. 


Leaver.  John  M.,  Jr. 
Lee,  Leonard  M. 
Lee.  Melvln  R. 
Lenardi,  Donald  M. 
Leo,  Leonard 
Leopold,  Robert  K. 
Lett.  Ravmond  E. 


Johnson,    William    J.,  Levey,  Gerald 

Jr.  Lewis,  John  R.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  WUUam  T.      Lewis,  Joseph  C. 
Johnston,  Fred  W.,  Jr.  Lighten.  Paul  G. 


Jones,  Gerald  L. 
Jones,  Harry  W. 
Jones.  John  L. 


Llgon.  Richard  R. 
Lilienthal,  Donald  H 
Lindsev,  Austin  M. 


Jones.  Roycroft  C,  Jr.  Linehan,  Donald  B. 


Lipford,  William  L. 
Llptak.  Richard  D. 
Locke.  WilUam  J. 


Jordan,  Arllss  L 
Jordan,  Douglas  S 
Judd.  Robert  G. 
Jumper.  Eugene  A.,  Jr.  Lockhart,  John  V. 
Jurgensen,  Kenneth  I.  Lohrey,  Thomas  E 
Kaag,  William  C.  Long,  John  F. 

Kaiser,  Donald  S.  Looby,  Robert  J. 

Karlen.  James  H.  Loomls,  Robert  R. 

Katzman,  Marvin  S.       Lotton,  Donald  E. 


Jr 


Keaney.  Mark  J. 
Keene.  Thomas  J. 
Keener.  Deibert  V. 
Keerv.  Jerrv  L. 
Keil,"Loulsb. 
Keiser,  Robert  B. 
Keith,  ClvdeR. 


Lotze,  Herbert  E.,  Jr. 
Love,  John  J. 
Low,  Joseph  L. 
Lowery,  Willis  E. 
Lultjens,  Robert  H 
Lukenbach,  Max  D. 
Lukomski,  Fred  J- 


Keller,  Constantlne  C,  Lull,  Edward  W. 
ni  Lund.  Eugene  P. 

Kellerman.  Donald  W.  Lundy,  Robert  H. 
Kelly.  Donald  C. 
Kelly,  Francis  D. 
Kendra,  Robert  J. 
Kennedy.  Calvin  E 
Kennedy,  Jack  M 


Lusk,  Charles  T. 
Lvnch,  Hugh  F. 
Lynch,  WUl  T. 
Lyons,  WUllam  P, 
Mack,  John  A. 


Kennington,  William   MacKenzle,  Joseph  D. 


MacKinnon,  Malcolm. 

ni 

MacLean.  Robert  E. 
Magee,  Donald  C. 
Manhelmer,  Donald  Z. 
Mann.  John  A. 
Manthorpe,  WilUam 
H.  J.,  Jr. 


A. 

Kerrigan.  Robert  J. 

Keys.  Robert  C. 

Kiefaber,  Thomas  G. 

Kiehl,  Richard  L. 

Kilborn,  Edgar  L. 

Kingston,  Edward  A. 

Kingston,  John  J.,  Jr 

Kirby,  Alexander  G.,  JrMaratea,  Ronald  "M  " 

Klugman,  Dale  R.  Marcoux.  Louis  H. 

Klusmann,  Charles  F.  Markel,  Douglas  S 

Knapp.  Franklin  P.       Marquis.  Ronald  A. 

Knepper.  Robert  R..  Jr  Marsh.  Lloyd  P. 

Knoth,  Larence  W.,  Sr Martin,  Donald 

Kobler.  Robert  H.  Martin,  Donald  L. 

Koch,  Richard  J.,  Jr.      Martin,  George  W, 


Koehler,  Robert  L. 
Koester,  Earl  C,  II 
Koester,  Frederick  H 

Jr. 
Kohloff.  Donald  A. 
Kohn,  Edwin  R.,  Jr. 
Kois.  John  R. 


Martineau,  Roger  J. 
Masalln,  Charles  E. 
Masterson,  Leo  S. 
Mathews.  Donald  R. 
Mathews,  Richard  L. 
Matthews,  Mitchell 
D.,  Jr. 
Kolaras,  Demosthenes  Matzner,  Rudolph,  Jr, 

N.  Mauer.  Tommy  L. 

Kopfman,  Theodore  P  Mauldin.  James  H. 
Kother.  Charles  G.         McArdle.  Stephen  J.. 
Jr. 
McCarthv,  Philip  R  , 
Jr. 
Jr.McCauley,  William  P. 
McClellan.   Billy   L, 


Krag,  George  H. 
Kraus,  Kenneth  E. 
Krienke.  Henry  P. 
Kronzer.  Joseph  J. 
Krueger,  Richard  H. 


Kucera,  Ronald  C.         McClellan,  Gordon 
Kugler,  Valarius  E.        McCoy,    Prank    R.,   Jr. 
Kuligowski,  Theodore  McCrimmon,    Douglas 


Kuplinski.  Stanley  J. 
Lachvit.  Herbert  M. 
Lake,  Rodney  D. 
Lam,  Chapman  L. 
Lambert.  Russell  G. 
Lamers,  John  P. 
Langston,  Thomas  J. 
Lapp,  Charles  B. 
Larson,  John  P. 
LaughUn.  Alvin  T. 
Lavallee,  William  P. 
Lawhon,  Eugene  M. 
Lawniczak,  George  E., 

Jr. 
Laye,  John  E. 
Lavn,  Samuel  W. 


McDonnell,  John  R, 
McGonagill,  Eber  C. 
McGonegal,  Donal  E, 
McGrath,  James  W. 
McGuiness,  Donald  A. 
McHale.  Edward  B. 
Mc Isaac,  Alban  T. 
McKay,  Richard  D. 
McKeown,  Thomas  J,, 

Jr. 
McKinlay,  Archibald, 

Jr. 
McKlnzie,  Raymond  0. 
McKnlght,  Kent  A. 
McLaren.  Alfreds. 
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MoLyman,  Iklward  J. 

Jr. 
McNUh.  JohnE. 
McVoy.  Robert  P. 
Meek,  Roger  8. 
Megllo,  Robert  F. 
Meloy.  Robert  T. 
Melton.  Wade  I. 
Meltzer,  Herbert  S. 
Mengle.  Kenneth  J. 
Merritt.  Robert  S. 
Meyer,  William  P. 
Mieldazis.  Richard  J. 
Miesse.  Walter  T. 
Miles.  Robert  W. 
Miller,  Justin  A.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Robert  N. 
Miller.  Robert  W. 
Miller.  Ronald  C. 
Miller.  Ronald  D. 
Miller.  Russell  C. 
Miller.  Theodore  W. 
Miller  William  H. 
Milligan,  Jack  R. 
Mlnnich,  Donald  E. 
Miyagawa.  George  R. 
Moats,  Lewis  D. 
Monoghan,  James  J. 
Moody,  DeWltt  H. 
Moore,  Gene  R. 
Morano,  Anthony 
Morgan,  John  R. 
Moriarty,  Jack  O. 
Morris.  Jfames  I. 
Morrison,  Robert  M. 
Morrow,  Richard  D. 
Moss,  David  L. 
Moxley.  Donald  P. 
Mudgett,  Richard  L. 
Multer,  Richard  P. 
Munger,  Burton  L. 
Munsey,  Malcom  H 
Murton,  David  B. 
Mustln,  Henry  C. 
Myers.  Robert  U. 
Narml,  Ronald  E. 
Nash,  Gordon  C.  Jr. 
Nash,  O^yen  W. 
Nelson,  Roger  E.,  Jr. 
Newbegin,  Robert  G., 

IV 
Newell,  Byron  B..  Jr. 
Nixon,  Robert  T. 
Norns,  Prederick  J..  Jr 
North,  Henry  C  Jr. 
Nyquist.  John  W. 
Oakes,  Winslow  B 
O'Brien,  Charles  M..  Jr 
O'Connell,  Daniel  E. 
O'Connell,  Richard  M. 
ODell.  Jerry  T. 
CDonnell,  John  L. 
Oehlbeck.  Edward  W. 
Ogden.  Edward  G. 
Olsen.  Walter  E. 
Olson,  Roes  S. 
Ormond,  George.  Jr. 
Osborn,  Harold  N. 
Osborn,  Lloyd  C. 
Osher,  Victor  E..  Jr. 
Oslun.  William  J. 
Oetergren.  James  E. 
O'Sullivan.  Richard  G. 
Overbay,  William  A. 
Overdorff,  William  R. 
Overman,    WllUam    J  . 

Jr. 
Owen.  James  V  ,  Jr. 
Padrta.  Jerry  C. 
Paganelli.  John  E. 
P,iis!ey.  John  B  .  Ill 
P.ilmer,  Philip  M. 
Parker,  Elton  C,  Jr. 
P.ischall,  Allan  P. 
Paul,  Roy  C. 
Payne.  Thomas  G. 
Pt-arl.  Harlan  R. 
Pearl.  Robert  E. 
Peckham,  Daniel  E. 
Pedigo,  Robert  E. 
Peebles.  Edward  M. 


.Peirce,  WllUam  B. 
Perez.  Joseph  P. 
Perry.  Raymond 
Perry,  Ronald  W. 
Pesentl,  Francis  V. 
Peters,  Richard  A. 
Peterson.  Fred  C. 
Peterson.  Richard  A. 
Petri.  Gordon  L. 
PfeifTer,  Paul  N. 
Phillips.  George  S. 
PhiUips.  James  C. 
Phillips.  Paul  E. 
Pielstick.  Blake  H. 
Pierce.  John  T. 
Pietrowski.  Joseph  L. 
Pilcher,  Howard  G. 
Pillow.  Georjp  E..  Jr. 
Pine.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Pitts,  David  B. 
Plesur,  Jack  J. 
Plowman.  Herschel  L. 
Plumly.  Charles  M. 
Poe.  Benjamin  L..  Jr. 
Pollmann,  Eugene  L. 
Poppa,  Lawrence  G. 
Potter.  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Powell.  John  H. 
Powers,  Edward  F.,  Jr. 
Powers,  John  B. 
Prather.  Walter  F. 
Pray.  William  L. 
Prentice.  Gordon  R. 
Pressly,  George  B. 
Prosser.  Rudolph  J. 
Pugllese.  William  N. 
Pullen.  Luther  D. 
Rademacher.  John  W. 
Radler,  David  H. 
Raiter.  Richard  F. 
Ratua.  William  E. 
Rausch.  Leonard  M. 
Raysm.  Paul  E. 
Reed.  Calvin  C. 
Reed.  Richard  L. 
Rees,  Malcolm  C.  Jr. 
Reid,  Gerald  E. 
Reise.  Thomas  L. 
Reitzel.  Philip  M. 
Renard,  John  W. 
Renninger.  Willard  H. 
Rentz.  William  O. 
Reszetar.  Stephen  W. 
Reynolds.  David  B. 
Reynolds,  Keith  A. 
Reynolds.  Marvin  D. 
Reynolds.  Preston  A. 
Rhodes,  William  K..  Jr. 
Rice.  Robert  V. 
Richey,  Frederick  J. 
Ricketts.  Myron  V. 
Ridden.  Alvln  R. 
Ries.  Ronaid  E. 
Riley.  Thomas  R..  Jr. 
Riviere,  James  P. 
Robbins,  Paul  H. 
Roberge,  Francis  D. 
Roberts.  John  W. 
Roberts.  Wilson  J. 
Rot-kwell,  William  A. 
Roe.  John  E  ,  Jr. 
RoUins,  Everet  F.,  Jr. 
Roth.  James  A. 
Roth.  James  P. 
Rouchon.  Alvin  A. 
Ruesch.  James  M. 
Rule.  Robert  R. 
Ruotolo.  Anthony  P. 
Rush.  William  H. 
Russell.  Melbert  E. 
Ryan.  James  W. 
S.lmon.  Robert  L. 
Sample.  Chester  G. 
Samuelson,  Charles  R. 
Sanders,  Carl  H..  Jr. 
Sangster.  Robert  A. 
Santivasci.  John  D. 
Saunders.  Wesley  W. 
Sawyer,  Allan  R. 
Schlemmer.  Robert  M. 
Schmidt,  Edward  A. 


Schrader,  Harry  C,  Jr. 
Schultz.  Earl  E. 
Schultz,  Thomas  D. 
Schuppert.  Vincent  J. 
Schwaebe.  Charles  P. 
Schwartz.  Robert  J. 
Schwendeman, 

George  C. 
Scoles.  Albert  J. 
Scott.  Augustus  E..  Jr. 
Scott,  Austin  B..  Jr. 
Scott.  Gary  L. 
Scott,  George  W. 
Scott.  MacGregor  G. 
Scott.  Ronald  D. 
Searlght,  Murland  W. 
Seely.  James  M.  G. 
S.-^gal.  Robert  "B" 
Seibert,  Markley  R. 
Selgrath.  James  J. 
Serig.  Ward  E.  K. 
Shanahan.  Thomas  E. 
Shaughnessy.  Francis 

M. 
Shearin.  John  W. 
Sheldon.  Charles  "B" 
SheUon,  Donald  C. 
Shepard,  Rolf  A. 
Shields.  Dan  G. 
Shine.  Thomas.  Jr. 
Shulick.  John.  Jr. 
Shultz,  Donald  E..  Jr. 
Shumaker,  Robert  H. 
Sievert,  Robert  G. 
Slljestrom.  Gordon  P. 
Sill.  John  R. 
Simia.  Richard 
Simmering,  Larry  K. 
Simon,  Roger  O. 
Sineath.  George  E. 
Skorupski,  Stanley  S.. 

Jr. 
Slack.  Stephen  R. 
Slayton.  Marshall  T. 
Slough.  John  H. 
Smith.  Barton  L. 
Smith,  Charles  L. 
Smith,  Charles  R. 
Smith,  Charles  R. 
Smith,  Cyril  P. 
Smith,  Darrel 
Smith.  Dickinson  M. 
Smith,  Donald  A. 
Smith,  Edward  G. 
Smith,  John  W. 
Smith,  Marvin  G.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Richard  J.  W. 
Smith.  Richard  H. 
Smith,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  William  D. 
Smith,  WllUam  C,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Sherman  R. 
Sousa,  Manuel  B..  Jr. 
Southall,  Charles  M. 
Southard.  David  P. 
Spisak.  Thomas  J. 
Spry,  Norman  L. 
Stacy.  Robert  E. 
Stanford,  Stanley  A. 
Steenstra,  George  A. 
Stehle.  Leroy  R. 
Stembel.  David  M.,  Jr. 
Stephens,  Gordon  L. 
Stetz,  Ellas  J. 
Stevens,  James  R. 
Stevens,  William 
Stevenson.  Peter  K. 
Stewart.  John  E. 
Stickling.  William  R. 
SUckney.  Harold  "L" 
Stoddart.  Ronald  L. 
Stone,  Robert  A. 
Stone,  Ronald  P. 
Stoneback,  Charles  K. 
Stott,  George  W..  Jr. 
Strange,  Robert  C. 
Stratton,  Richard  A. 
Streit.  John  B. 
Striffler,  Willard  C.  Jr. 
Stuart,  Donald  B. 
Stuebben,  Richard  W.. 

Jr. 


Stuntz,  Harley  L..  HI 
Sullivan,  Dennis  J..  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Florence  M. 
Svilllvan,  Richard  M., 

Jr. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  E. 
Sutherland,  Paul  E., 

Jr. 
Swltzer,  Anton  R. 
Swltzer,  Robert  J. 
Sympson,  William  G. 

A,  Jr. 
Sznyter,  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
Tallman,  John  M. 
Tansey.  Eugene  A. 
Tarver.  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  John  E. 
Taylor,  Patterson,  C. 
Tennlson.  Raymond  P. 
Test.  Richard  "Z" 
Thnyer.  Albert  J. 
Thomas,  Spencer  J. 
Thompson,  Emil  S.,  Jr. 
Thompson.  James  C. 
Thompson,  Raymond 

L. 
Thune.  John  R. 
Tlce.  George  D.,  Jr. 
Tindall,  Frederick  W. 
Todaro,  Donald  G. 
Todd.  James  F. 
Toncray,  James  R. 
Toney,  Albert  L..  Jr. 
Toupln.  Ernest  J..  Jr. 
Toutant.  Donald  J. 
Tracy,  George  W.,  II 
Tracy.  William  K. 
Trimble,  Delmer 
Truman,  Ernest  W.,  Jr. 
Trygsland.  Arnold  L. 
Tsantes.  George.  Jr. 
Tucker,  James  W. 
Tully,  William  R..  Jr. 
Turley,  John  W. 
Turner.  Edmund  L. 
Turner.  Lee  R..  Jr. 
Turpel,  Joseph  P. 
Tuttle,  Jerry  O. 
Underwood,  Fred  S. 
Vandewater.  George  L., 

Jr. 
Van  Dlen,  Ca-sper  R. 
Van  Kleeck,  Lorlng  E. 
Varhalla,  Michael  R. 
Vaught,  Gerald  C. 
Veatch,  Philip  A. 
Vehom,  Raymond  C. 
Vernam,  Claude  C. 
Vilhauer,  Levem  T. 
Villar.  Emmanuel  J. 
VonPerbandt,  Louis  K. 
Wack,  Charles  G. 
Wade,  Seaborn  H.,  Jr. 
Waggoner.  Donald  L. 
Walden.  William  A. 
Waldrop.  Clyde  E. 
Walker.  Benny  R. 
Walker,  Eugene  R. 
Walker,  John  A..  Jr. 
Walker,  WllUam  E. 
Wallln,  Homer  N.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  John  J. 
Walsh,  Lawrence  P. 
Walsh,  William  A. 
Walter.  Joseph  J. 
Warburton.  Thomas  G. 
Ward.  Charles  W.  D. 

Jr. 
Ward,  Conrad  J. 
Ward.  John  H. 
Warrick.  Richard  P. 
Warthen,  Ronald  R. 
Watson.  George.  Jr. 
Watson,  Jerome  F. 
Watson,  John 
Watson.  Thomas  P. 
Ways.  Raymond  A. 
Weaver.  John  C. 
Webb.  John  B. 
Weber.  Richard  M. 
Webster.  Hugh  L. 


Weed.  John  W. 
Welgand.  David  K. 
Wernimont.  Don&ld  J. 
West.  Donald  A. 
Westbrock.  Donald  H. 
Westbrook.  Darrel  E., 

Jr. 
Wetzel.  James  P. 
White.  Bernard  A. 
White.  Billy  J. 
Whit*.  Danforth  E. 
White,  Jack  M. 
Wlilte.  Marvin  L. 
White.  Raymond  L. 
White.  Robert  C. 
White.  Trentwell  M. 

Jr. 
Wickitraiid.  Don  R. 
Wiecking.  Kenneth  D. 
Wigley.  Lawrence  S. 
Wigley.  WiUiam  W. 
Wilkinson.  Edward  A  , 

Jr. 
Willett,  John  A,  TV 
WUIett.  Richard  S. 
WUliams,  David  E. 
Williams.  Gerald  G. 
Williams,  Gordon  R., 

Jr. 
Williams.  John  O..  Jr. 
Wiliamson,  John  P., 

Jr. 
Willis,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Willyard.  Robert  H. 
Wilson.  Derek  W. 


Wilson,  Gordon  B. 
Wilson,  John  R..  Jr. 
Wilson,  Wayne  N. 
Wilson,  WUliam  R. 
Wllster,  Ounnar  F. 
Winchester,  Warren  H 
Winlker.  David  R. 
Winn,  John  C.  Jr. 
Winn,  Velmer  A.  J. 
Wise.  Stephen  A. 
Wit  hers  p)Oon. 

Beverly  W. 
Witthoft,  Ronald  D. 
Wittner.  Carroll  H.  J. 
WoUe.  Glenn  C. 
Wolksnsdorfer. 

Daniel  J. 
Wood.  Albert  A..  Jr. 
Wood.  David  E. 
Wcxjd,  John  D..  Jr. 
Woodcock,  Henry  P., 

Jr. 
Woolnough, 

Robert  M. 
Wright,  Robert  R. 
Yaeger.  Ernest  F. 
Yonke,  WUliam  D. 
York,  Howard  L. 
Young,  Leonard  R. 
Young.  Milton  E. 
Yurso,  Joseph  F. 
Zabomiak.  Walter  J. 
Zadd.  Charles  J. 
Zipf.  Otto  A. 
Zseleczky,  Emil  J. 
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Akers.  Richard  E. 
Akin.  Richard  W. 
Anisler.  Fred  R..  Jr. 
An:istas!.  Gaspar  W. 
Armstrong.  Robert  B. 
.\ustin,  Raymond  P.. 

Jr. 
Bellinger,  Sidney  B.. 

Jr. 
Black.  PaulL. 
Boone.  Jeptha  T. 
Brodhead,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Brough.  James  W. 
Cavender,  WUliam  F. 
Cefalo,  Robert  C. 
Chapman,  Marvin  J. 
Chenault,  Oran  W., 

Jr. 
Choquette. 

Armand  J.,  Jr. 
Coleman,  James  D. 
Copman.  Louis 
Curry,  Norvelle 
Davis,  David  B  .n 
Davis.  Gerald  L. 
Davis.  Reginald  M. 
Delisser.  Robert  B.  M. 
Dickson,  Larry  G. 
Dodgen.  John  C. 
Dully.  Prank  E..  Jr. 
Dunne.  Michael  J. 
Eddington.  William  R 
Engelke.  Harold  A..  Jr 
Erde.  Allan 
Fackler.  Martin  L..  Jr. 
Faust,  Kenneth  J. 
Fenner.  Henry  E. 
Flagg.  Richard  S. 
Pout.  Larry  R. 
Gibson.  Donald  C. 
Giles.  John  H. 
Goodwin.  Joel  S. 
Gorman.  Edward  P. 
Griffin.  Charles  N.,  Jr. 
Gypson,  Ward  G.,  Jr. 
Hagan,  Arthur  D. 
Hanauer.  Franklin  A. 
Harkins.  Hugh  H. 
Harris,  Boyd  L. 
Hayen,  Donald  O. 
Heldt,  Robert  P. 
Henderson,  John  A., 

Ill 
Herman,  ClifTord  M. 


Herring,  John  H. 
Howery,  Stephen  E. 
Hunsaker,  DarreU  H. 
Huntslnger,  Larry  A. 
James,  David  R.,  Sr. 
Johnson.  Richard  F. 
Jorgensen,  Morton  C  , 

Jr. 
Joyce.  Thomas  H..  Ill 
Kesler,  Kelvin  P. 
Kettering.  Donald  L. 
Kinney,  Robert  J. 
Lowsma,  Henry  B. 
Lynch,  William  F.,  Jr. 
Magenheimer, 

Richard  J. 
McDermott,  WUliam 

M.,  Jr. 
McGuigan,  Patrick 

M.,  Jr. 
Meaders,  Robert  H. 
Middlekauff,  Robert 

K. 
Minser.  Allen  C. 
Morris.  Arthtir  S.,  Jr. 
Morrison.  Francis  S. 
Murray,  Wayne  L. 
Noble,  Richard  F. 
Pare,  Norman  G. 
Plavcan,  William  G. 
Poole.  Edward  K. 
Price.  Albert  C. 
Pursch.  Joseph  A. 
Raffaelly,  Nicholas  R. 
Ragsdale.  Julian  L. 
Randels,  Paul  H. 
Reitman.  Sanford 
Roe.  Robert  D. 
Romine,  John  S. 
Routledge.  James  A. 
Rowland.  Thomas  C  , 

Jr. 
Rumble.  Wilson  B. 
Ryan.  Richard  M. 
Sablan.  Ralph  G. 
Schwinn.  Raymond  L. 
Scott.  Augustus  B. 
Scnnett,  Charlie  O.. 

Jr. 
Shute.  Howard  E. 
Simmons.  William  W. 
Smith,  James  W. 
Smith.  John  P. 
Solomon,  Alexandre 
Swisher.  Louis  B..  Jr. 
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Taylor,  Thomas  E. 
Thomas,  David  F. 
Thomas,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Tolmle,  John  D. 
Tope,  Stephen  L..  Jr. 
Tvler.  Paul  E. 
u'sselman.  James  A. 
Vanhove.  Eugene  D. 
VanValkenburgh, 
Wood  G. 


VoUman.  Don  B..  Jr. 
Walk.  Donald  R. 
Warmolts.  John  R. 
Warrender,  WiUiam  P. 
Weglarz,  Stanley  S. 
Wescott.  John  W. 
Whatley.  Theodore  R. 
Williams,  Wilfred  L. 
Witt.  Frederick  J. 
Zimble,  James  A. 


Mlekush.  Matt  C. 
Moger,  Jack  B. 
Myers.  Russell.  Jr. 
NichoUs.    WiUiam    H 

Jr. 
Oliver.  Philip.  Jr. 
Phenix.  Robert  P. 
Ruff,  Lowell  H.,  Jr. 
Shafer.  Willard  G. 
Skrlnak,  Vincent  M. 
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Allen,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.     McSwaln,  Billy  G. 


Andersen.  Elif  A. 
Ardizzone,  Joseph  C. 
Beals.  Donald  A. 
Bedford.  Arthur  G. 


Mead.  George  W.,  Ill 
Mehrens,  Arthur  J., 

Jr. 
Miller.  David  O. 


Bennett.  Charle  A..  Jr.  Moe,  Albert  G. 


Biddlson.  Ted  A 
Blake.  James  F..  Jr 


Newcomb.  Prank  N. 
Ollnger.  Richard  S. 


Brotherton.  Curtis  W.  O'Neil.  James  R 


Buehler.  Cyril  H 
Causbie,  Edgar  S. 
Chrisman.  Alfred  B. 
Clamp.  Robert  W. 
Clark,  Bryan  L.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Davis  L. 
Collier.  William  G. 
Cornwell,  Stanley  R. 
Davis.  Robert  W. 
Delleney.  Jimmie  S. 
Dolloff.  Robert  H. 
Douglass,  Jerry  B. 
Dowling.  Richard  M 
Ellis.  Richard  W. 
Erwin.  Charles  H. 
Flood.  Peter  A 


Perkins.  James  O. 
Powell.  William  M. 
Prudenti.  Josph  J. 
Racier.  FarroU  J. 
Ribble,  Marland  S. 
Rice,  Richard  M. 
Robertson.  David  C. 
Rose,  RusseU  L. 
Ruese.  Edward  P..  n 
Ruth.  Richard  A.,  IV 
Ruth.  Stephen  R. 
Sellers,  Robert  D. 
Shultz.  William  E. 
Singer.  David  A. 
Smith,  Jack  L. 
Sojka,  Casimlr  E. 


Foreman,  Clarence  P., Sorensen,  Jackie  R 


Jr. 
Fulks.  Logan  G. 
Gallaher.  James  H. 
Graessle.  Ernest  J. 
Hamilton.  John  F. 
Hamilton.  James  W. 
Hamilton,  Michael  H. 
Haves.  Lester  D..  Jr. 
Havnsworth,  Hugh  C 

III 
Henseler,  Richard  C. 
Hirschy.  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Holder,  James  R. 
Jones,  Bobby  J. 
Kaiser,  Robert  A. 
Killoran.  Joel  D. 
Lampton,  George  H. 
Leal.Milford  A. 
Lovelace,  Donald  A. 
Manley.  Eugene  T. 
Mara,  Ray  A. 
McLaughlin,  Richard 
B. 


Speer,  John  W. 
Stombaugh,  WUliam 

E. 
Straw.  Donald  G. 
Sullivan.  Patrick  D. 
Sweet.  Warren  "M" 
Tauriello.  Frank  S. 
Taylor.  Robert  R. 
Thompson.  Jennings 

J.  IV 
Tokay,  Ronald  N. 
Turcotte,  William  E. 
Virden.  Frank  S. 
Vogel.  Carl  P..  Jr. 
Wiishburne.  WUliam 

K. 
Webb,  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Wildman,  John  E. 
Wilson,  Donald  E. 
Wilson.  Richard  F. 
Wright,  Walter  P.,  Jr. 
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Alexander.  Don  C. 

Baxter.  Roy  A. 

Brudzynski.  Pet«r  F. 

Edwards.  John  R.,  Jr. 

Elder,  Robert  M. 

Gallagher,  Bartholo- 
mew T. 

Gately.  Robert  E. 

Goffricr,  Robert  R. 

Haney.  John  C.  Jr. 

Keeley,  Patrick  P. 

Klapperich.  Owen  B. 

Laurenzano,  Roch  M. 

Lecky.  Hugh  P..  Jr. 

Lemasters,  Clarence 
E. 

Maritato,  Victor  J. 


McGonlgal,  Richard 

A. 
McGovem.  Francis  W. 
McKee,  BUIy  J. 
Merritt.  Milton  E. 
MUosek,  WiUiam  J. 
Murphy.  Michael  A. 
Neal.  Aubrey  M. 
Norton,  Lawrence  E. 
Parrish,  Whitney  W. 
Paulson,  Gordon  E. 
Pitts.  Charles  H. 
Running.  Paul  H. 
Smeland.  Arthur  L. 
Tatum,  Robert  D. 
Vernon.  Clarence  A. 
Willson,  William  G. 


Jr. 

Bair.  William  A. 
Barry.  Richard  P. 
Brown,  George  H. 
Burdick,  WiUiam  E. 
Busche.  Robert  E. 
Clark.  Jerry  L. 


Gibboney.  Lloyd  H. 
Grlnke.  Walton  J. 
Hathaway.  David  B. 
Ilauck,  John  W. 
Kramer.  Robert  L. 
Lowe,  Stephen  D. 


Smith.  Ralph  A.,  Ill 
Stallman.  Thomas  F. 
St«dman,  Ralph  S  .  Jr. 
.Taglientl.  Gene  S. 
Tate.  Thomas  N. 
Wels.  John  M. 
Westberg.  Robert  J. 
WUe.  Dorwln  B. 
Wilklng.  Richard  P. 
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Anderson,  Dale  M. 
Anderson,  John  W.  R 
Blank,   Byron   E. 
Brose,  Mark  O. 
Butler,  WUliam  D. 
Chapman,  Tliom  H. 
Connole.  Peter  W. 
Crawford,    Benton   E 

Jr. 
Daughtry.  Max  B. 
Devos,  Brice  J. 
Eastwood,  Gerald  W. 
Gaston.  David  L. 
George.  Chester  L. 
Gourley,  James  V. 
Grlflus.  Richard  J. 
Guarnieri.  Lewis  J. 
Hall.   Daniel   L. 
Harris.  Ronald  K. 
Hart,  Gerald  L. 
Hatrel.  Paul  P. 
Hulse.  Richard  S. 
Johnson,  James  I. 
Kellner,  Frank  H. 
Kennedy.  Paul  T. 
Kimpel,  William  A. 


Koch,  Robert  W. 
Lusk.  Samuel  S. 
Luton,  Jonathan  P., 

Jr. 
McMurdock,  Robert 

C,  Jr. 
Montgomery.  Steve 
.Moore.  Dorsey  J. 
Morse,  Ronald  P. 
Nissenson.  Marvin 
Osetek,  Edward  M. 
Preece.  Richard  G. 
Relsman,  Paul  J. 
Rogers.  John  D. 
Rudolph.  Jerome  "J" 
Shoemaker.  "O"  "L" 
Smith.  David  J. 
Stepnick.  Robert  J. 
Stevens.  John  T. 
Tracy,  Norman  H..  Jr. 
Trainor.  John  E. 
Walkowiak,  Gene  J. 
Weigel,  Eugene  J.,  Jr. 
Werning.  John  T. 
White,  Warne  H. 
Williams,  John  P. 
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Andersen,  Walter  A. 
Barker.  Samuel  D. 
Coulson.  Harold  H. 
Daviee.  John  A. 
DeCesaris,  Chester  A. 
Devine.  Robert  G. 


McGehee.  Thomas  L. 
Myers,  John  D. 
Neuman.  Richard 
Passaglia,  Martin.  Jr. 
Paxton,  Arthur  W. 
Ramirez,  Gale 


Dlcker.son.  Kenneth  H.  Ruffln,  Robert  S. 


Floan.  Kenneth  P. 
Forrester,  George  G., 

Jr. 
Harvey,  Billy  D. 
Herrin.  James  H. 
Hocksteln,  Edwin  S. 
Jordan.  Thurman  O. 
Kendrlck,  Allison  N. 


Sanborn.  Warren  R. 
Sims.  JohnL. 
Skidmore.  Wesley  D. 
Smith,  Dewey  L.,  Jr. 
Spahn.  James  A..  Jr. 
StaUmgs.  Orlando 
Tanner.  Millard  F. 
Whitlock,  William  E. 
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Murphy.  Loretta  M. 
Nagy,  Bettye  G. 
Nester.  Mary  L. 
Pickering.  Julia  E. 
Portz.  Patricia  J. 
Proto.  Theresa  M. 
Russell.  Jean  C. 
Sauer.  Mary  A. 
Spence.  Laura  D. 
Spencer.  Leiah  E. 
Slender.  Doris  C. 
Stevenson.  Patricia  A. 
Stokely,  Betty  M. 
Wahlstrom.  Willa  R. 


Barrows.  Anne  C. 
Bonner,  Helen  M. 
Connors.  Ann  P. 
Emter.  Dorothy  M. 
Hardcastle,  Jeraldlne 

N. 
Hunt,  Florence  E. 
Jacques.  Nancy  J. 
Jones.  Bemice  E. 
Kelly.  Tlierese  M. 
Liu.  Myrtle  F. 
Ludwlg,  M.Trgaret  M. 
MacDowell.  Nancy  A. 
Merritt,  Patricia  A. 
MuUian.  Shel!a  E. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for   temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lleufnant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Vlncen*  A.  Albers,  Jr.    Garnett  R  Bailey 
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Andress.  Hyneman  M.  Conner,  Donald  L. 
Aiierbach,  'Ralph    W.. Donaldson.  Jacques  E. 
Eager,  Walter  J..  Jr. 


Dan  C.  Alexander 
Albert  N.  Allen 
Terence  M.  Allen 
James  O.  Alli?on 
Warren  L.  Ammentorp 
WiUiam  D.  Anderson 
Francis  Andrlllunas 
Kemiit  W.  Andrus 
Leon  N.  Angelo 
Glen  S.  Aspinwall 
Donald  R.  Austgen 
Earl  W.  Bailey 


James  D.  Bailey 
Howard  G.  Balogh 
Glen  H.  Barlow 
Svdney  H.  Batchelder, 

"jr. 
William  H.  Bates 
Andrew  D  Beach 
Ray  H.  Bell 
Charles  M.  Bengele, 

Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Beno 
William  D.  Benton 


Donald  R.  Berg 
Henry  C.  Bergmann 
William  F  Bethel 
James  H.  Bird.  Jr. 
Harold  L.  Blanlon.  Jr 
Nicholas  K.  Bodnar 
Charles  P.  Bogg 
Walter  F.  Bowron 
John  R.  Braddon 
Albert  E.  Brewster,  Jr. 
Horace  A.  Bruce 
William  E.  Bucher 
John  G.  Buchman 
William  E.  Buckon 
William  L.  Bucrgey 
Michael  Burin 
Richard  H.  Burnett 
Richard  R.  Burrllt 
Richard  A.  Cash 
Ernest    C.    Cheatham 

Jr. 
Jerry  P.  Chene 
Frank  A.  Clark 
Franklin  W.  Coates 
Dwain  A.  Colby 
Francis  X.  Colleton 
Charles  W.  Collier 
James  P.  Conlon 
Gorton  C.  Cook 
Howard  L.  Cook 
Robert  W.  Cooney 
Gregory  A.  Corliss 
Gerald  B.  Cornwall 
Frank  P.  Costello.  Jr. 
John  W.  Cottom 
Richard  W.  Coulter 
John  V.  Cox 
Stanley  D.  Cox 
George  B.  Crist 
Richard  L.  Critz 
Richard  P.  Daley 
Jack  W.  Davis 
Marvin  E.  Day 
John  M.  Dean 
Joseph  Deprlma 
Victor  R.  Deschuytner 
James  G.  Doss.  Jr. 
Francis  E.  Doud 
Robert  Drovedahl 
Daniel  M.  Duffield,  Jr. 
John  H.  Dunn 
Ronald  P.  Dunwell 
Ronald  P.  Eckmann 
Hans  G.  EdebohlB 
Thomas  C.  Edwards 
Earl  T.  Elstner 
Rodolfo  R.  Enderle 
Samuel  E.  Englehart 
John  T.  Enoch 
Thomas  B.  Epps,  Sr. 
Harold  J.  Field,  Jr. 
Ralph  D.  First 
Lawrence  W.  Fisher 
Edward  P.  Fitzgerald 
John  J.  Flynn 
Karl  J.  Pontenot,  Jr. 
David  D.  Francis 
Hubert  I.  Prey 
Donald  J.  Pulham 
Robert  A.  Puller 
Malcolm  C.  Gaffen 
Kenneth  C.  Garner 
Vincent  J.  Gentile 
Paul  K.  German,  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Gibson 
Richard  O.  Gillick 
James  E.  Gillls 
Donald  E.  Gillum 
Sam  M.  Glpson,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Glancy 
George  O,  Goodson.  Jr 
John  P.  Gould.  Jr. 
Edward  T.  Graham,  Jr 
Marcus  J.  Gravel 
Alfred  M.  Gray,  Jr. 
Dwayne  Gray 
Thoinas  P.  Gray 
Johnny  O.  Gregerson 
Thomas  L.  Griffin,  Jr 
Frederick  E.  Grube 
Gerald  F.  Guay 
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Donald  E.  Gunther 
Bernard  V.  Gustitis 
Harry  T.  Hagaman 
Robert  G    Haggard 
William  P.  Haight 
WllUam  J.  Hallisey,  Jr. 
Herbert  J.  Harkey,  Jr. 
Gale  Harlan 
John  B.  Harris 
Robert  H.  Harter 
Richard  L.  Hatch 
Francis  J.  Heath.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Heesch 
James  P.  Helsel 
Joseph  E.  Hennegan 
Charles  W.  Henry.  Jr. 
Clayton  G.  Herbert,  Jr. 
James  H.  Higgius 
Rollin  E.  Hippler 
,Ervin  E.  Hodges 
Charles  W.  Hoffner 
Robert  E.  Hofstetter 
William  F.  Hohmann 
John  S.  HoUlngshead 
John  S.  HolliB 
Preston  E.  HoweU 
Ernest  A.  Huerllmann, 

Jr. 
Sidney    A.    Huguenin, 

Jr. 
Maurice  Hunter 
Richard  L.  Hyland 
John  W.  Irion,  Jr. 
Carl  Johansen,  Jr. 
Edward  C.  Johnson 
Floyd  J.  Johnson.  Jr. 
Frederick  S.  Johnson 
Paul  M.  Johnston 
Joseph  F.  Jones 
Vernon  E.  Jones 
Bernard  A.  Kaasmann 
Raj-mond  H.  Kansier 
Floyd  A.  Karker.  Jr. 
Harold  J.  Keeling 
Thomas  J   Kelly 
Harold  L.  Kendrlck 
Hugh  T.  Kennedy 
Ralph  P.  Kenyon 
Richard  J.  Kern 
Charles  A.  King.  Jr. 
James  P.  King 
John  A.  Kinniburgh 
James  C.  Klinedmst 
Roy  E.  Krieger 
Richard  A.  Kuci 
Ray  G.  Kummerow 
John  S.  Kyle 
Edward  A.  Lanlng 
George  P.  Lawler 
George  M.  La'WTence, 

Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Lepp 
Robert  W.  Levns 
Clifford  A.  UndeU 
Prentice  A.  Lindsay 
Robert  A.  LindBley 
Homer  L.  Lltzenberg. 

Ill 
Stanley  J.  Loferski 
John  C.  Love 
Jackson  R.  Luckett 
Ronald  J.  Lynch 
Robert  J.  Lyons 
Joseph  A.  Maclnnis 
James  E.  Maher.  Jr. 
Everett  L.  Malmgren 
Martin  P.  Manning. 

Jr. 
Paul  A.  Manning 
Joseph  J.  Marron 
Thomas  E.  Mattlmoe 
Edward  K.  Maxwell 
.John  R.  McCandless 
John  F.  McCarthy.  Jr. 
Eugene  C.  McCarthy 
Bertram  W.  McCauley 
Frederick  J.  McEwan 
Vincent  P.  McGlone 
.Robert  W.  Mclniiis 
Philip  G.  Mclntyre 
Roland  D.  McKee 
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Norman  E.  McKonly 
Walter  J.  McManus 
David  R.  McMillan, 

Jr. 
Don  A.  Mlckle 
Robert  L.  Mllbrad 
Hubert  E.  Miller 
Donald  L.  Mitchell 
Ralph  P.  Moody 
Wendell  P. 

Morgenthaler 
Dean  H.  Morley 
Edw.;rd  C.  Morris 
Wilbur  J.  Morris 
Don. lid  R   Navorska 
Charles  L.  Nesblt 
Chxrles  C.  New-mark 
Bruce  C.  OgUvle 
Arthurs.  Ohlgren 
James  H.  Olds 
Joseph  H.  Oliver.  Jr. 
Donald  P.  Ostlund 
Wllford  E.  Overgaard 
Evan  L.  Parker.  Jr. 
Landon  W.  Parker 
Victor  E.  Patrick 
James  R.  Penny 
Horaclo  E.  Perea 
FYank  E.  Petersen.  Jr. 
Jlmmle  R.  Phillips 
John  Phillips 
Rhys  J.  Phillips.  Jr. 
Bayard  S.  Pickett 
Earl  F.  Plerson,  Jr. 
Paul  P.  Plrhalla 
James  R.  Plummer 
Gerald  H.  Polakoff 
Rollln  R.  Powell,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Presson 
Joseph  V.  Price 
Ronald  M.  Proudfoot 
Daniel  J.  Quick 
Thomas  M.  Reedy 
James  R.  Rehfus 
Martin  B.  RelUy 
Donald  L.  Rice 
Wesley  H.  Rice 
William  E.  Riley.  Jr. 
Fred  C.  Rilling,  Jr. 
George  H.  Ripley 
John  F.  Roche.  Ill 
Carlo  Romano 
Richard  E.  Romine 
William  E.  Rudolph 


George  V.  Ruos.  Jr. 
DaleW.  Sanford 
Jacque  L.  Saul 
Melvln  H.  Sautter 
Joseph  Scoppa,  Jr. 
John  A.  Scott 
John  E.  Seissiger 
Ruf  us  A.  Seymour 
Harold  G.  Shaklee 
James  L.  Shanahan 
.Arthur  B.  Shilan 
William  D.  Shippen 
Don  J.  Slee 
C-^nway  J.  Smith 
John  K.  Smola 
Bradley  S.  Snell 
Billy  R.  Standley 
Robert  W.  Stark 
Raymond  B.  Steele 
Melvin  J.  Steinberg 
John  C.  Studt 
Rudolf  S.  Sutter 
Robert  E.  Switzer 
Vernon  L.  Sylvester 
Richard  D.  Taber.  Sr. 
Spencer  F.  Thomas 
William  J.  Thomas 
David  S.  ToUe 
John  J.  Tolnay 
Kyle  W.  Townsend 
Robert  M.  Tremmel 
Stanley  G.  Tribe.  Jr. 
Prank  P.  Turner 
James  R,  Vandenelzen 
Billy  P.  Visage 
Henry  R.  Vitall 
Douglas  A.  Wagner 
Dallas  R.  Walker 
Phillip  C.  Walker 
Charles  F.  Wallace 
George  W.  Ward 
John  E  Weber,  Jr. 
Joseph  K.  Weiland 
William  Welse 
Joseph  J.  Went ' 
Walter  A.  Weston 
Albert  Whallev 
Michael  E.  Wlilte 
George  A.  Wlckman 
Kenneth  W.  Williams 
George  M.  Wilson 
Charles  R.  Winfleld 
Lewis  C.  Witt 
Herbert  L.  Wright 


The     following-named      offlcers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the   grade  of   lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Donald  D.  Amlck  Jack  W.  Newman 

James  L.  Anderson       George  A.  Ridgway 
Leslie  P.  Day  Richard  F.  Skinner 

Eniest  L.  Defazlo  Harold  Sobol 

John  H.  Dubois  Joe  Vuckovich 

Joseph  E.  Mullen.  Jr. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  16,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
wa?  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  iMr.  Albert*. 


D'^SIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

October  16.  1967. 
I    hereby    designate    the   Honorable    Cahl 
A'.EERT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McC0RM.^cK. 
S,  eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  he  the  Lord,  who  daily  bears 
us  up:  He  is  our  salvation. — Psalm  68:  19. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  dis- 
turbed by  the  demanding  duties  of  this 
disruptive  day  and  pursued  by  the  per- 
sistent problems  of  this  present  period 
we  would  pause  again  at  the  altar  of 
prayer  to  remember  that  Thou  art  God. 
that  this  is  our  Father's  world,  and  to 
remind  ourselves  that  though  the  wrong 
seems  oft  so  strong  Thou  art  the  ruler 
yet.  In  Thy  strength  we  would  be  made 
strong,  with  Thy  wisdom  we  would  be- 
come wise,  and  by  Thy  grace  we  would 
face  the  tasks  of  this  week  with  confi- 
dence. 

We  pray  for  our  country — for  our  Pres- 
ident, our  Speaker,  and  all  the  leaders  of 
our  people.  Rule  their  hearts  and  direct 
their  endeavors  that  law  and  order,  jus- 
tice and  peace  may  prevail  everywhere 
in  our  land.  Make  us  mighty  In  moving 
along  right  paths  that  we  may  be  worthy 
of  Thy  blessing  and  in  turn  become  a 
blessing  to  all  nations,  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  October  12,  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
De  ToffoU; 

H  R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omer 
Penner; 

H.R.  1674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  I. 
Mellin,  Jr.; 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
McGrath; 

H  R.  6189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pred  W. 
Kolb.  Jr.; 

H.R.  6663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W. 
Stutts.  Jr.; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Shorette; 

H.r'.  7324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo F.  Mendez,  doctor  of  medicine; 

H.R.  8254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Drobot;  and 

H  J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
JtUy  4.  1966  (Public  Law  89-491). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  and 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  362.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofla  Dorr; 


S.  552.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on 
board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense; 

S.  772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Violeta 
V.  Ortega  Brown; 

S.  948  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eugene   Sidney   Markovitz.   U.S.    Navv; 

S.  1147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
Mantzios; 

S.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Brandla 
Don  (nee  Praschnik) ; 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  include  in  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  section  2314  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  traveler's  checks  bearing  forged 
countersignatures; 

S.  1490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Yoo   (Maria  Margurlta); 

S.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
O.  Lopez; 

S.  1690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  An- 
dres Lllteras  and  his  wife,  Engracia  Heydrich 
Bellido  Lllteras; 

S.  1808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Amalia 
Seresly: 

S.  1828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Eliz- 
abeth  (Cho)   Long; 

S.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim)   Long; 

S.  1865.  An  act.  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Iturrioz  Arteche; 

S.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar; 

S.  1979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Fernandez; 

S.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ana- 
cleto  C.  Fernandez; 

S.  2022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Remirez  DeEstenoz; 

S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virgllio  A. 
Arango.  M.D.; 

S.  2071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio M.  Tagle; 

S.  2078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
DeJongh; 

S.  2081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacqueline 
Whang-Peng; 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Octavlo 
Suarez-Murias; 

S.  2121.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  October  23,  1962,  relating  to  relief 
for  occupants  of  certain  unpatented  mining 
claims; 

S.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Trejo  Padron; 

S.  2167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolando 
Pozo  y  Jimenez; 

S.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Reinaldo  Nunez  Baez; 

S.  2178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 
Radtke; 

S.  2192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  la  Portilla  Lavastida: 

S.  2200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Homer  T. 
Williamson,  Sr.; 

S.  2216.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses  of 
Copyrighted  Works; 

S.  2303.  An  act  to  provide  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  recognized  trades  or  crafts,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  comprising 
the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each  year 
as  "Spring  Garden  Planting  Week";  and' 

S.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  certain  hearings  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 


EQUAL     RIGHTS     FOR     WOMEN 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
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remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,    ..    „ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem!>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Pre.si- 
dent  Johnson. 

On  Friday.  October  13.  at  long  last  he 
amended  Executive  Order  No.  11246 
which  was  issued  in  September  of  1965 
so  that  the  order  now  protects  women 
'as  well  as  other  minorities.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  ranks  with  Lincoln-s  freeing  of  the 

slaves.  .,    .  ,  1. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  I  hope 
Mr  Macy  now  takes  this  opportunity  to 
see  to  it  that  women  are  not  only  pro- 
tected in  promotions  but  that  they  are 
given  equal  fringe  benefits  with  men  in 
the  Federal  civil  service.  It  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  promote  women  than  it 
would  be  to  give  them  equal  fringe 
benefits.  , 

Perhaps  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  will  have 
time  to  call  up  those  airlines  who  de- 
mand that  their  stewardesses  be  young, 
attractive,  and  single  and  notify  them 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  considered  for 
Government  contracts  because  of  the 
discrimination  in  their  employment  con- 
tracts. If  the  Cabinet  members  would 
just  do  this  then  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  could  quit  worrying 
over  whether  a  32-year-old  stewardess 
is  too  elderly  to  serve  your  lunch  in  the 
sky,  and  go  back  to  working  on  other 
important  matters.  . 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  President  in- 
vites Chief  Justice  Warren  over  and 
casually  mentions  that  since  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recognized  in 
1964  that  women  are  people  and  that  the 
Executive  has  now  recognized  that 
it  really  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
judiciary  get  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
applv  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
US.' Constitution  to  women.  But  if  this 
is  too  much  for  the  judiciary  then  I  hope 
thev  will  at  last  realize  that  the  cruelest 
and"  most  unusual  punishment  has  been 
reserved  for  women,  when  they  are  not 
recognized  as  people,  and  apply  the 
eighth  amendment. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  10345,  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COM- 
MERCE. THE  JUDICIARY.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
10345)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
'>bjection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 


ing conferees:  Messrs.  Rooney  of  New 
York.  SiKES,  Slack,  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Flynt,  Joelson.  Mahon,  Bow,  Lipscomb, 
Cederberg,  and  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota.   

investigation  of  unidentified 
fly'ing  objects 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  so  many  sightings  of  unidentified 
flying  objects  in  recent  months  and  years 
that  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  to  take  sworn 
testimonv  on  this  subject.  In  other  words, 
we  ought  to  investigate  whether  there  is 
anything  to  this. 

Again  and  again  officials  pooh-pooh 
the  sightings  or  the  stories.  Yet  the  Na- 
tional Investigating  Committee  on  Aerial 
Phenomena— NIC AP— has  accumulated 
a  book  of  sightings  going  back  more  than 
a  decade  reporting  many  instances  of 
dual  pilot  corroboration  by  radar  and 
otherwise. 

The  most  receiit  reported  instance  ol 
urO's  was  that  in  Colorado  last  week  in 
connection  with  the  carcass  of  a  horse 
from  which  the  brain  cavity  had  report- 
edly been  emptied. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  should  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  complete 
and  full  investigation  and  study  of  un- 
identified flying  objects  with  subpena 
powers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  owed  a  documentary 
analysis  and  cross-examination  into  this 
.subject  by  a  responsible  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

More  important,  perhaps,  it  should  be 
determined  whether  these  objects  are  by 
anv  possibility  from  foreign  sources. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  apparent 
that  maior  changes  in  U.S.  space  policy 
would  be  indicated.  I  shaU  introduce  a 
resolution  for  the  investigation  of  un- 
identified flying  objects  in  the  Congress 
this  week,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  is  reasonably  possible. 


important  nation.  While  initial  American 
contacts    restricted    themselves    to    ex- 
changes of  commodities  such  as  skins 
and  salt  fish,  in  trade  for  exotic  Ameri- 
can products  such  as  window  glass,  that 
trade   and  the  accompanying  relations 
have   grown  and  flourished  ever  since. 
Today,  the  United  SUtes  is  the  Malagasy 
Renublic's  second  largest  trade  customer. 
Today,  too,  the  Malagasy  Republic  is  co- 
operating  with   us   in   man's   quest  for 
knowledge  concerning  space,  through  the 
location  of  a  NASA  tracking  station  at 
ImerintsiatoEika.  How  fortunate  we  are 
to  have  this  wonderful  friend  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  a  nation  which  is  a  true 
bridge  between  Africa  and  Asia.  To  the 
Malagasy  President,  Philibert  Tsu'anana, 
who  led  his  country  to  independence,  and 
to  the  Malagasy  people,  we  offer  heartiest 
congratulations  and  our  best  wishes  on 
this  historic  occasion. 

I  add  my  personal  g(X3d  wishes  to  the 
Republic's  "able  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency  Louis  Rakotoma- 
lala.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  us  all  that  our 
former  colleague,  the  able  and  popular 
eentlcman  from  Utah,  the  Honorable 
David  I.  King,  is  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Malagasy  Republic. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
HAV-E  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO^^GHT 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  S.  1985,  THE 
FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Bankine  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnicht  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  S. 
1985.  to  amend  the  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1956. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MALAGASY 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
October  14  marks  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public. This  proud  nation  may  be  more 
familiar  to  you  by  its  geographical  name 
of  Madagascar.  It  was  Madagascar  with 
which  the  United  States  opened  ofHcial 
relatioiis  over  100  years  ago.  Then,  as 
now.  Madagascar  was  a  sovereign  and 


PER^^SSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  Tlie  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calender. 


AMENDING   THE   SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ACT  OF   1956,  AS 
AMENDED 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  862)   to 

amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 

Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to   the  present   consideration 

of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 

HALL,  and  Mr.  SAYXOR  objected;  and, 
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under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  stricken  from 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


EXTENDING  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  23.  1962.  RE- 
L.\TING  TO  RELIEF  FOR  OCCU- 
PANTS OF  CERTAIN  UNPATENTED 
MINING  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10583), 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
October  23,  1962.  relating  to  relief  for 
occupants  of  certain  unpatented  mining 
claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.   10583 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nenca  in  Congre.'s  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  relief  (or  residential  occupants  of 
unpatented  mining  claims  upon  which  valu- 
able improvements  have  been  placed,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  23,  1962 
(30  U.S.C.  701),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■•ave  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  submits  it  final  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
under  section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
19,  1964   (43  use.  1394(b))". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  of  October 
23.  1962  (30  U.S.C.  709(b))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Ave  years  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  submits  its 
final  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress under  section  4ib)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (43  use.  1394(b))". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert   In    lieu    thereof   the   following: 

"That  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  provide  relief  for  residential  occu- 
pants of  unpatented  mining  claims  upon 
which  valuable  Improvements  have  been 
placed,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
October  23,  1962  (30  U.S.C.  701),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'five  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
period  ending  June  30.  1971'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 23.  1962  (30  use.  706(b)  )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'five  years  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the 
period  ending  June  30,  1971'." 

The  committee  ameniJment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation we  have  before  us  today — H.R. 
10583 — merely  extends  the  provisions  of 
the  Mining  Claims  Occupancy  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  87-851,  until  June  30,  1971. 

This  act,  also  known  as  the  Johnson- 
Church  Act,  was  initially  drafted  and  in- 
ti educed  by  me  in  1962  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous problem  which  existed  in  the  Second 
Co'igressional  District  of  California  as  it 
related  to  certain  unpatented  mining 
claims.  The  second  district  is  largely  fed- 
eix'ly  owned,  either  through  the  U.S. 
Forest    Service,    the    Bureau    of    Land 


Management,  or  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Over  the  decades  we  have  had  a  vast 
number  of  people  file  or  purchase  mining 
claims  in  good  faith,  believing  they  were 
acquiring  valid  title  to  their  lands.  In 
many  instances  the  original  claims  were 
located  many,  many  years  ago  when  the 
price  of  gold  was  reasonable  and  the  gold 
prospector  could  make  a  reasonable  liv- 
ing on  a  claim  of  this  nature.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  many  of 
these  claims  could  have  been  patented 
at  that  time  but  were  not  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

Now.  many  of  these  claims  cannot,  be- 
cause of  the  price  of  gold,  be  patented 
and  the  people  who  have  built  their 
homes  and  their  lives  on  these  claims 
face  the  loss  of  their  improvements,  their 
occupancy,  and  their  homes. 

It  was  my  hope  that  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mining  Claims  Occupancy 
Act  we  would  enact  a  relief  bill  which 
would  assist  occupants  of  these  unpat- 
ented claims  to  obtain,  at  fair  market 
value,  their  homesites  up  to  5  acres  of 
land. 

The  authority  for  Public  Law  87-851 
expires  October  23  of  this  year,  1  week 
from  today.  Many  people  have  yet  to  file 
applications  under  this  authority.  If  we 
extend  the  life  of  the  existing  state 
from  October  23,  1967,  to  June  30,  1971, 
this  would  permit  many  qualified  indi- 
viduals living  on  unpatented  mining 
claims — who  have  been  unable  hereto- 
fore to  apply  for  relief — to  submit  appli- 
cations under  the  provisions  established 
by  the  act  of  October  23.  1962. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10583,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  23. 
1962.  relating  to  relief  for  occupants  of 
certain  unpatented  mining  claims. 

The  act  of  October  23,  1962,  provides 
that  if  an  unpatented  mining  claim  is 
determined  to  be  invalid,  and  the  deter- 
mination is  made  between  October  23, 
1962,  and  October  23,  1967,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  a  qualified 
applicant  title  to  not  more  than  5  acres 
of  the  claim.  To  so  qualify,  the  applicant 
must  have  been  the  owner  of  valuable 
improvements  on  the  mining  claim  on 
October  23.  1962,  which  constituted  a 
principal  place  of  residence  for  him  and 
his  predecessors  in  interest  for  at  least 
7  years  prior  to  July  23.  1962.  Such  appli- 
cant must  have  made  application  for 
purchase  before  October  23.  1967. 

The  act  of  October  23,  1962,  will  expire 
on  October  23,  1967.  The  purpose  of  H.R. 
10583  is  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  June  30,  1971.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
10583  will  permit  those  individuals  re- 
linquishing or  occupying  an  unpatented 
mining  claim  within  the  terms  of  the  act 
who  have  been  unable  to  apply  for  re- 
lief under  the  act  to  do  so  by  June  30, 
1971. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  In  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000  occupants  of  un- 


patented mining  claims  who  have  failed 
to  apply  for  relief  under  the  act.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  act  as  proposed  by  H.R 
10583  is  a  desirable  and  equitable  pro- 
gram. In  return,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  receives  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  fair  market  value  of  the  5 
acres  conveyed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
10583  will  insure  that  these  lands  will 
serve  the  highest  public  interest  and  pub- 
lic needs.  At  the  same  time,  H.R.  10583 
will  provide  equitable  relief  to  occupants 
of  invalid  mining  claims  who  would  be 
subject  to  great  hardship  and  forced  to 
leave  their  residences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10583. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  E>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10583  which  I  regard  as  a 
valuable  legal  tool  in  providing  relief  to 
occupants  of  certain  unpatented  mining 
claims.  This  bill  extends  the  life  of  the 
1962  act  which  has  proved  to  be  equitable 
and  worthy  of  extension. 

This  legislation  will  affect  several 
thousand  residents  of  impatented  mining 
claims  in  the  western  United  States  in- 
cluding the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 
In  many  of  the  old  mining  districts,  it 
has  been  customary  for  miners  to  live  on 
their  claims.  Often  when  occupancy 
began,  the  claims  were  valid  and  often 
productive.  However,  during  the  years 
many  claims  were  worked  out,  or  the  eco- 
nomic situation  changed,  but  the  claim- 
ant continued  to  occupy  and  live  on  the 
claim  while  it  could  no  longer  qualify 
for  a  mineral  patent. 

Other  situations  involved  purchasing  a 
mining  claim  as  a  place  of  residence  by 
people  who  did  not  fully  understand  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  on  using 
unpatented  mining  claims. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  land 
is  not  given  to  the  applicants.  They  must 
pay  the  fair  market  value  less  the  value 
of  improvements  on  the  land,  with  con- 
sideration given  to  other  equities.  Fee 
title  need  not  be  granted,  but  a  lesser 
interest  instead. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  extend  the 
life  of  the  existing  statute  until  June  30, 
1971.  It  will  permit  many  individuals 
residing  on  certain  unpatented  mining 
claims  to  submit  applications  for  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1962. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  support  of  this 
necessary  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  Inimediate 
consideration  of  S.  2121,  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  October  23,  1962, 
relating  to  relief  for  occupants  of  cer- 
tain unpatented  mining  claims,  an  iden- 
tical Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate biU. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2121 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flrst  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
pro\'lde  relief  for  residential  occupants  of 
unpatented  mining  claims  upon  which  val- 
uable Improvements  have  been  placed,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  October  23, 
1962  (30  U.S.C.  701),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Ave  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1971", 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  of  October 
23.  1962  (30  use.  706(b)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "five  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
enactment"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
period  ending  June  30,  1971". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  10583)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DECLARING  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HOLDS  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  PAWNEE  IN- 
DIAN TRIBE,  OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5910)  to 
declare  that  the  United  States  holds  cer- 
tain lands  in  trust  for  the  Pawnee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 5910 
Be  it  c7iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.   That   all   right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  the 
following  described  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  embraced  In  the  Pawnee  school  and 
agency  reserve,  and   In   four  cemetery  sites, 
comprising    seven    hundred    tw-enty-six    and 
three  one-hundredths  acres,  more  or  less,  are 
hereby   declared   to   be   held   by   the   United 
States  m  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights-of-way,  and  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  use,  without  compensa- 
tion, a  tract  of  land  comprising  approximately 
five  and  forty-six  one-hundredths  acres,  to- 
gether   with    facilities    located    thereon    or 
hereafter  installed,  which  are  now  used  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service; 
Indian  Meridian.  Oklahoma 
Township  19  north,  range  5  east,  secUon  16, 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter. 

Township  21  north,  range  5  east,  section  18, 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter. 

Township  22  north,  range  4  east,  section  32, 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter. 

Township  22  north,  range  5  east,  section  20. 
northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter;  section  32.  east  half,  east  half 
west  half;  section  33,  west  half, 
excepting  therefrom  the  following  lands: 

(a)  Lot  1,  comprising  88.43  acres,  more  or 
less,  located  in  the  west  half  east  half  and 
east  half  west  half  section  32.  as  shown  on 
General  Land  Office  plat  approved  November 
5,  1907,  which  has  been  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Pawnee; 

(b)  Lot  2,  comprising  12  68  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  lot  3,  comprising  12.86  acres,  more  or 


less,  both  located  In  the  west  half  east  half 
and  east  half  west  half  section  32,  as  shown 
on  General  Land  Office  supplemental  plat  ap- 
proved February  4,  1920,  v.'hlch  has  b?en  con- 
veyed to  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention: 

(c)  The  surface  of  20  acres,  more  or  less, 
but  not  the  minerals  therein,  located  In 
the  northeast  quarter  section  32  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Pawnee,  and  more  particularly 
described  in  quitclaim  deed  dated  May  31. 
1957,  recorded  in  book  2,  page  610  of  the 
Pawnee  County,  Oklahoma,  records; 

(d)  The  surface  of  20  acres,  more  or  less, 
but  not  the  minerals  therein,  located  in  the 
southeast  quarter  and  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  32,  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Pawnee,  and  more  particulary  de- 
scribed In  quitclaim  deed  dated  July  15,  1960, 
recorded  in  book  4,  page  377  of  the  Pawnee 
County.  Oklahoma,  records. 

Sec.  2.  If  at  any  time  title  to  the  surface  of 
the  land  referred  to  in  paragraphs  ( c)  and  ( d ) 
of  section  1  of  this  Act  reverts  to  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  4.  1953  (67  Stat.  41 ) ,  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  293a),  the  title  shall  be 
held  In  trust  for  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this 
Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
any  claim  against  the  United  States  de- 
termined by  the  Commission. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  10,  strike  the  words  "west 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter," and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"west  quarter  southwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter." 


lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  make  possible  a  pro- 
gram of  tribal  development  and  improve- 
ment for  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
on  lands  which  have  long  been  dedicated 
to  uses  beneficial  to  this  great  Indian 
tribe. 

•  I  commend  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Page  Belcher,  for  sponsoring  this 
needed  and  just  bill,  and  am  proud  to 
join  in  supporting  it  and  urging  its  ap- 
proval. 

It  is  hoped  the  other  body  will  join 
speedily  in  approving  this  bill  in  the 
form  which  the  tribe  supports  and  the 
House  committee  has  recommended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CANCELING  CERTAIN  CONSTRUC- 
TION COSTS  AND  IRRIGATION 
ASSESSMENTS  CHARGEABLE 

AGAINST  LANDS  OF  THE  FORT 
PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION, 
MONT. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7820) 
to  cancel  certain  construction  costs  and 
irrigation  assessments  chargeable  against 


FATHER  JACQUES  MARQUETTE 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1499) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  explorations  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  have  no  iii- 
tention  of  objecting— I  should  like  to  ask 
some  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  since  this  is  the  first 
of  four  bills  of  a  similar  nature,  as  a 
matter  of  histor>'  for  the  Congressional 
Record,  whether  these  bills  entail  any 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewo- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer  the  question. 

These  bills,  which  are  all  noncontro- 
versial.  do  not  entail  any  cost  at  all  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  cost  of  the 
medals  is  to  be  borne  by  the  sponsoring 
organizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  costs  are  reim- 
bursable to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct;  every 
cent  of  cost  must  be  paid  by  the  spon- 
sors. ,  ^, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  assured  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  this  bill,  and  the  three 
which  follow  it  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
are  all  noncontroversial  measures  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  certain  commemorative  medals  to 
be  furnished  at  cost— without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  Federal  Govemment--to 
nonprofit  organizations  or  to  official 
State  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting important  anniversaries  such  as 
the  50th  anniversar^'  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Legion,  the  150th  anni- 
versan.-  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  to  the  Union,  the  200th  anni- 
versarv  of  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  the  300th  anniversarj'  of  the  explo- 
rations of  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
along  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  been  han- 
dling such  legislation  over  a  period  of 
some  years  without  any  controversy  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  any  of  the  medals 
wliich  we  have  approved.  In  all  cases 
they  have  passed  the  House  and  passed 
the"^ Congress  without  objection. 

Many^vears  ago.  iii  the  1930's.  the 
States  and  nonprofit  organizations  spon- 
soring important  anniversaries,  such  as 
the  four  covered  by  these  medals,  would 
come  to  Congress  for  the  passage  of  leg- 
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Islatlon  to  authorize  the  striking  of  com- 
memorative coins — half  dollars  in  all 
cases.  A  great  many  commemorative  coin 
issues  were  authorized  by  Congress  in 
those  years.  Those  Members  of  the  House 
today  who  remember  the  late  Congress- 
man John  J.  Cochran,  a  predecessor  of 
mine  from  St.  Louis,  will  remember  the 
anger  with  which  he  denounced  this 
whole  business  of  commemorative  coins 
as  a  "racket."  Some  of  the  coins  author- 
ized In  the  1930s  which  sold  then  at  a 
premium  of  perhaps  100  percent,  for  $1. 
say.  for  a  50-cent  coin,  are  now  quoted 
In  the  numismatic  market  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  dollars.  I  am  sure  we  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  commemorative 
coin  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the 
Federal  Government's  approval  of  or 
participation  in  some  of  these  outstand- 
ing State  and  organizational  anniver- 
saries. 

The  commemorative  medals  are  na- 
tional medals  as  defined  in  the  Revised 
Statutes.  They  are  widely  accepted  and 
contribute  greatly  to  the  success  of  some 
of   these   anniversary-   observances.   We 
were  very  proud  to  have  a  commemora- 
tive national  medal  marking  the  200th 
anniversarj'  of  St.  Louis  several  years 
ago  and  I  am  sure  the  States  and  orga- 
nizations  sponsoring    the   four   medals 
which  we  are  considering  this  afternoon 
will  be  very  proud  of  them  when  they  are 
struck  and  made  available  for  public  sale. 
We  held  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
commemorative  coins  and  commemora- 
tive medals  in  my  subcommittee  In  1963. 
and  I  think  we  established  a  good  record 
at  that  time  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  commemorative  medal:  in  pref- 
erence to  commemorative  coins.  Since 
that   time   we   have   approved   quite   a 
number   of   these   biUs   and   In   almost 
each  Instance  the  legislation  resulted  In 
the  striking  of  very  handsome  medals 
which  were  highly  prized  by  those  spon- 
soring the  anniversary  the  medals  com- 
memorated and  also  by  citizens  partici- 
pating in  those  observances.  There  has 
been  a  growing  interest  In  such  medals 
among  coin  hobbyists.  So  I  think  a  very 
worthwhile  purpose  is  served  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Again.  I  repeat  that  the  medals  will  not 
cost  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
single  cent.  All  costs  of  striking  the 
medals  must  be  paid  by  the  sponsoring 
organizations  before  any  work  whatso- 
ever may  be  done  in  the  mint  to  produce 
the  medals.  So  this  Is  not  going  to  add 
anything  to  the  cost  of  operating  the 
mint. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  mj  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  if  tliere  is 
to  be  any  silver  taken  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  be  used  in  the  striking  of 
these  medals? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  should  like  to  state 
tliat  the  materials  for  these  medals  are 
not  specified  in  the  legislation.  It  is  up  to 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  decide 
in  each  case  what  materials  may  be 
used.  Usually  these  commemorative 
medals  are  made  of  bronze. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  does  not  exactly 
answer  my  question.  Can  the  gentle- 
woman tell  us  whether  or  not  any  silver 
will  be  used? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  repeat  his  question. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  there  be  any  sil- 
ver taken  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the 
striking  of  these  medallions? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  only  thing  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman,  again,  is  that  the  ma- 
terials are  not  specified  in  the  bills.  We 
have  depended  upon  the  Treasurj'  not  to 
use  strategic  materials  in  short  supply 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  I  understand  the 
gentlewoman  correctly,  inasmuch  as  sil- 
ver is  one  of  our  strategic  materials  at 
the  present  time,  there  will  be  no  silver 
used;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say,  again,  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  will  have  the  power  to  decide 
that.  I  believe  that  if  silver  is  considered 
a  strategic  material  in  scarce  supply,  he 
would  probably  decide  against  its  use  in 
these  medals.  It  would  depend.  I  am  sure, 
on  how  many  of  the  medals  the  sponsors 
proposed  striking  in  silver.  If  the  number 
were  very  small,  the  Secretary  might  feel 
differently  than  if  the  sponsors  wanted 
the  bulk  of  the  medals  to  be  made  of 
silver. 

It  is  my  feeling— and  I  mean  to  so  ad- 
vise the  Secretary— that  if  silver  Is  used 
at  all,  in  any  of  the  medals,  it  be  silver 
acquired  at  market  price  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  cost  to  the  Treasury 
of  silver  now  in  Treasury  stocks.  That 
silver  is  now  worth  far  more  than  the 
Treasury  paid  for  it  years  ago,  and  far 
more  than  the  $1.29-plus  monetary  value 
of  silver. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
wish  to  state  this:  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject, but  inasmuch  as  our  silver  is  in 
short  supply  and  If  we  are  not  careful 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  going  to  run  out  of 
its  stockpile  of  such  metal,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj' 
must  take  this  into  account. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  ray  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
reaffirm  what  the  gentleman  said.  The 
gentleman  raised  an  interesting  question, 
and  the  answer  was  not  fully  satisfac- 
tory. I  want  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  protest  to  the  use  of  any  silver  in  any 
of  these  medallions  because,  as  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Colorado  well  stated,  it  is 
in  short  supply  and  these  medallions  can 
be  made  of  other  material. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  PatmanI, 
and  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan],  for  their  ex- 
cellent work  in  bringing  this  bill,  HR 
1499,  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  other  members 


of  the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission  In  expressing  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  them  and  to  all  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
their  unanimous  support  for  the  propo- 
sal. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  this 
legislation  provides  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  explorations  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

It  was  to  mark  these  same  historic  ex- 
plorations that  the  Congress  last  year 
passed  Public  Law  89-187,  creating  the 
Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Commis- 
sion and  charged  it  to  "develop  and 
execute  suitable  plans"  for  a  national 
celebration. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Commission,  and  now 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  this  body  that  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress  is  being  car- 
ried out  far  beyond  original  expectations. 
Under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
James  C.  Windham,  of  Milwaukee,  the 
Commission  has  developed  plans  for  a  5- 
year  celebration  from  1968  to  1973  in 
honor  of  the  missionary-explorer.  The 
years  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  Father 
Marquette  in  U.S.  territory  in  1668  until 
his  death  here  in  1673. 

The  committee  report  which  accom- 
panies this  legislation  details  some  of  the 
projects  which  now  are  underway. 

In  these  efforts,  the  medallion  plays 
an  important  part.  It  wiU  be  a  tangible 
symbol  of  the  celebration  and  a  treas- 
ured memento  for  those  who  take  part  in 
activities  connected  with  the  observance 
Further,  the  sale  of  these  medallions  to 
participants,  collectors,  and  the  public 
will  help  generate  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Commission 

Just  as  the  Commission  itself  has  re- 
ceived its  funds  entirely  from  private  do- 
nations, so  the  medallion  would  be  struck 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Commission  Is  prepared  to  furnish 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  full  payment  of  the  cost 
of  maniifactiu-e,  including  labor,  mate- 
rials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses. 

There  is  not  even  one  permy  of  tax- 
payer's money  involved  here. 

What  is  involved  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  House  to  reaffirm  its  earlier  unani- 
mous support  for  a  national  observance 
of  this  landmark  in  North  American  his- 
tory. 

In  doing  so,  it  will  once  again  demon- 
strate a  lively  and  constructive  interest 
in  the  historic  past  of  our  Nation,  a  past 
which  has  been  filled  with  the  noble  lives 
and  comageous  deeds  like  those  of  Fa- 
ther Jacques  Marquette. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  this  measuie, 
H.R.  1499. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
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H.R.   1499 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  com- 


memoration of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary or  the  explorations  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  In  what  Is  now  the  United  States 
of  America  (which  anniversary  will  be  held 
1968-1973),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission not  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the 
Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made  and 
delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
bv  the  Commission  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be 
made  after  December  31.  1973.  The  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture:  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  In- 
demnify the  United  States  for  full  payment 
of  such  costs. 

Sec  3.  The  medals  anuthorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
consultation  with  such  Commission. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  "manufacture;" 
and  Insert  "manufacture,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


of  the  Treasury.  Tlie  medals  shall  be  made 
and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  board  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be 
made  after  December  31,  1968.  The  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368) . 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture.  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  in- 
demnify the  United  States  for  full  payment 
of  such  costs. 

Sec  3  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
coitsultation  with  such  Board. 


tory,  and  few  States  have  the  potential 
for"  development  that  Mississippi  does. 
I  feel  that  the  issuance  of  a  commemo- 
rative medal  would  enhance  this  very  im- 
portant celebration  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
bill  and  the  following  bills  pertaining  to 
the  striking  of  medals. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISSISSIPPI  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10105) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 

Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  10105 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  which  anniversary  will  be  cele- 
brated in  1967  and  1968.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Board  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  not 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  medals 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Board  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SecreUry 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  on  December  10,  the  State  of 
Mississippi  will  observe  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  her  admission  to  the  Union. 
On  this  date  in  1817  an  act  of  Congress 
admitted  her  as  this  Nation's  20th  State. 
The  history  of  Mississippi,  first  as  a 
territory  and  then  as  a  State,  is  a  long 
and  colorful  one.  Beginning  in  1540  with 
the  explorations  of  Hernando  De  Soto, 
who  was  probably  the  first  white  man  to 
enter  the  area,  the  modern  day  history  of 
the  State  begins.  Subsequently,  the  State 
passed  through  periods  of  Spanish  rule. 
French  rule.  English  rule,  and  then 
Spanish  rule  again.  Mississippi  was 
granted  the  status  of  a  territory  in 
1798  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  did  not  ob- 
serve the  centennial  of  her  admission  as 
a  State  due  to  World  War  I,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  State  is  making 
especial  mention  of  her  sesquicentennlal. 
The  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
medal  will  be  one  of  the  major  events 
in  the  State  during  the  celebration.  In 
addition,  a  commemorative  stamp  will  be 
placed  on  sale  in  Natchez,  the  territorial 
capitol  of  the  State,  on  December  11, 
1967,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Also, 
a  special  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Mis- 
sissippi History  will  be  issued  and  a  film 
will  be  produced  depicting  the  history 
of  the  State  as  a  territory  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union.  One  of  the  very  impor- 
tant features  of  the  sesquicentennlal  will 
be  the  construction  of  a  new  archives 
building,  funds  for  which  were  appro- 
priated by  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1966. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  my  bill 
In  the  House.  Senator  James  O.  Eastl.\nd 
introduced  an  identical  bill  in  the  Senate. 
The  introduction  of  the  two  bills  came 
about  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Board,  the  Sesquicentennial  Commission, 
and  the  Mississippi  Numismatic  Society. 
The  bill  will  authorize  the  mint  to  strike 
the  medals,  the  design  of  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Board.  Present  plans 
call  for  the  medals  to  feature  on  one 
side  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi as  it  first  appeared,  and  on  the 
reverse  side  the  medal  will  carry  the 
image  of  Mississippi's  first  Governor, 
David  Holmes. 

Pew  States  could  surpass  my  State  in 
having  such  a  glorious  and  colorful  his- 


AMERICAN  LEGION  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10160) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary- 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Legion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10160 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  In 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  In  1919  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
American  Legion  not  more  than  one  million 
medals  with  "suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Eublect  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall 
be  made'  and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may 
be  required  bv  the  American  Legion  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no 
medals  shall  be  made  after  December  31, 
1969.  The  medals  shall  be  considered  to  be 
national  medals  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec  2.  The  Secreiarv  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  consultation  with  the  American 
Legion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  10160  to  authorize  com- 
memorative medals  marking  the  50th  an- 
niversarj' of  the  founding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  I  am  sure  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  want  to  support  this  bill 
unanimously  as  a  me&ns  of  expressing 
our  admiration  for  the  gallant  men  who 
founded  the  American  Legion,  and  for 
the  millions  of  American  servicemen  and 
servlcewomen  who  have  joined  this  out- 
standing organization  and  contributed  to 
its  tremendous  effectiveness. 

The  American  Legion,  the  largest  orga- 
nization of  veterans  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, was  founded  in  Paris.  France.  March 
15-17,  1919.  It  has  grown  to  a  member- 
ship of  2,600,000  in  16.500  posts  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Born  in  the  crucible  of  war  but  dedi- 
cated to  peace,  the  American  Legion  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  fabric  of 
American  life  throughout  most  of  the 
20th  century.  From  the  beginning  its  ob- 
jectives have  included  the  strengthening 
of  our  way  of  life,  maintenance  of  the 
national  security,  care  for  the  children 
of  America,  and  aid  to  those  who  have 
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fallen  In  battle  auid  to  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

The  American  Legion  helped  to  con- 
ceive and  pilot  through  Congress  the 
broad  structure  of  compensation,  pension, 
and  medical  programs  which  now  guard 
the  safety,  security  and  health  of  the 
wounded  and  the  disabled.  The  crowning 
achievement  of  this  effort  was  the  GI  bill 
for  veterans  of  World  War  II.  This  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  veterans  affairs 
was  sponsored  by  the  Legion  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  so  that  the  men 
and  women  of  World  War  n  would  not 
return  to  a  nation  unprepared  to  re- 
ceive them  as  it  was  to  receive  the  victors 
of  World  War  I.  Extension  of  this  far- 
sighted  program  to  Korean  veterans  and 
later  to  veterans  of  Vietnam  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Legion. 

Through  its  rehabilitation  program 
the  Legion  stands  watch  over  the  rights 
and  fair  treatment  of  all  veterans  and 
their  dependents — with  particular  con- 
cern for  the  service-connected  disabled 
and  for  the  families  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  organization 
It  recognized  that  the  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  had  not  ended  with 
World  War  I.  Through  the  years  it  has 
worked  diligently  to  alert  the  American 
people  to  the  fact  that  communism  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Legion  recommended  against  the 
neglect  which  the  armed  services  experi- 
enced In  the  years  between  the  two 
world  wars.  Consistently  it  urged  that 
all  branches  of  the  military  services  be 
modernized.  In  the  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  it  has  continued  to  urge  a 
strong  defense  and  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  armed  services  to  maintain  a  state 
of  readiness  which  would  both  deter  ag- 
gressors and  enable  America  to  defend 
itself  if  attacked. 

While  concerned  with  matters  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  country  in  diflB- 
cult  times,  the  Legion  has  never  forgot- 
ten that  the  future  of  the  Nation  depends 
upon  its  younger  citizens.  Its  child  wel- 
fare program  for  nearly  50  years  has 
demonstrated  concern  for  America's 
children.  With  thousands  of  volunteer 
workers  In  the  Legion  and  in  its  aux- 
iliary'— and  with  the  broad  principles  de- 
veloped In  the  field  of  child  care — it  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  non- 
professional private  organizations  in  this 
area.  Through  the  years  the  organiza- 
tion has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  :n  direct  assistance  to  children, 
and  In  addition  has  secured  passage  of 
enlightened  legislation  at  both  State  and 
National  levels  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
children  of  America.  The  Legion's  Boys 
State  and  Boys  Nation  programs  teach 
better  citizenship  to  thousands  of  boys 
each  year.  The  organization  seeks  to 
build  character  and  desirable  habits  in 
young  Americans  through  Its  sponsor- 
ship of  over  4,000  Boy  Scout  units  across 
the  Nation  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
American  youth  learn  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  life  while  playing  American 
Legion  baseball  each  year. 

As  plans  go  forward  to  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary  the  American  Legion 


continues  as  a  strong,  vigilant,  and  re- 
sponsible organization  of  patriotic  Amer- 
icans dedicated  to  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  and  service  to  the  community, 
State,  and  Nation,  an  organization  which 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  ad- 
vance of  freedom. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsidi-r  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SAN  DIEGO   200TH  ANNIVERSARY 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13212> 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  San  Diego. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  strike  and 
furnish  for  the  San  Diego  Two-Hundredlh 
Anniversary,  Inc.  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "corporation"),  a  not-for-profit  orga- 
nization for  the  celebration  of  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
San  Delgo  community,  national  medals  In 
commemoration  of  such  anniversary. 

Sec.  2.  Such  medals  shall  be  of  such  sizes, 
materials,  and  shall  be  so  Inscribed,  as  the 
corporation  may  determine  with  the  approval 
of  tlie  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  Not  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand of  such  medals  may  be  produced.  Pro- 
duction shall  be  in  such  quantities,  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  corporation,  but  no  work  may  be  com- 
menced on  any  order  unless  the  Secretary 
has  received  security  satisfactory  to  him  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
such  order.  Such  cost  chall  Include  labor, 
material,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  medals  may  be  produced  pursuant 
to  this  Act  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  receipt  of  payment  for  such 
medals  In  the  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  3.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deliver  the  medals  as  the  corpora- 
tion may  request. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  13212,  which 
would  authorize  the  U.S.  Mint  to  strike 
up  to  500,000  medals  commemorating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
San  Diego  in  1769. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  med- 
als are  to  be  produced  and  furnished  at 
no  expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Full  costs  will  be  borne  by  San  Diego 
200th  Anniversary,  Inc.,  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization tliat  has  tieen  set  up  to  plan 
the  city's  bicentennial  celebration. 

The  medals  will  carry  an  appropriate 
design,  in  keeping  with  the  dignified  and 
historic  nature  of  the  year-long  ob- 
servances. San  Diego  200th  Anniversary, 
Inc.,  hopes  to  raise  at  least  $50,000  from 
the  public  sale  of  the  medals,  and  all 
proceeds  will  be  applied  toward  the  over- 
all budget  of  nearly  $1  million  for  anni- 
versary year  activities. 

Under  the  legislation  before  the 
House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may  not  order  any  of  the  San  Diego 
medals  stamped  until  he  has  solid  assur- 
ances that  all  the  bills,  including  labor, 
material,   dies,   use   of   machinery   and 


overhead,  will  be  met  by  the  San  Diego 
200th  Anniversary,  Inc. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence,  since  the  200th 
anniversary  is  less  than  15  months  away. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  swift 
approval  to  H.R.  13212,  so  that  the  work 
of  producing  the  medals  may  proceed  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much 
gratitude  and  pride  that  I  commend  this 
body  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  San  Diego. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  faith 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  upon  which  this 
pioneer  California  community  was 
founded,  was  in  large  part  responsible 
for  its  tremendous  growth,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  high  caliber  of  that 
progress. 

The  southwestemmost  tip  of  our 
country  enjoys  more  than  a  pleasant 
year-round  climate;  it  includes  the  finest 
in  culture,  research,  education,  job  op- 
portunities, and  residential  advantages, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  its  completion  of 
two  centuries  of  existence  shall  have  last- 
ing memorials  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
le.ss  than  2  years,  my  home  city  of  San 
Diego  will  celebrate  her  200th  anniver- 
sary. It  will  be  a  proud  and  auspicious 
occasion  for  all  San  Diegans. 

Vital  in  the  planning  for  our  celebra- 
tion is  the  measure,  H.R.  13212,  which 
we  are  considering  today.  It  authorizes 
the  U.S.  Mint  to  strike  commemorative 
medals  for  the  anniversary.  There  will  be 
no  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  bill 
specifically  states  that  all  expenses  for 
the  production  of  the  medals  will  be 
borne  by  San  Diego  200th  Anniversary. 
Inc.,  the  nonprofit  corporation  in  charge 
of  preparations  for  the  yearlong  cele- 
bration in  1969. 

San  Diego  is  California's  oldest  city, 
and  as  such  is  the  cradle  of  California's 
rich  and  glorious  liistory.  San  Diego's 
site  was  claimed  for  Spain  in  1542  by 
Adm.  Juan  Rodriquez  Cabrillo,  a  Portu- 
guese navigator  who  first  came  to  the 
New  World  with  Cortes.  It  was  not  until 
1602,  however,  that  the  site  received  its 
name.  In  that  year,  Don  Sebastian  Viz- 
caino, one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
west  coast  explorers,  anchored  off  Los 
Guijarros  in  the  shadow  of  beautiful 
Point  Loma.  Vizcaino  was  delighted  with 
the  harbor,  pronouncing  it  probably  "the 
best  to  be  found  in  all  the  South  Sea." 
He  named  the  port  and  its  future  city 
after  the  canon  San  Diego  de  Alcala, 
whose  feast  day  came  2  days  after  he 
arrived  on  November  10,  1602. 

The  actual  colonization  of  San  Diego 
and  California  began  in  1769  with  the 
founding  of  the  first  mission  by  Father 
Junlpero  Serra.  From  that  first  mission 
was  built  a  chain  of  21  missions  up  the 
California  coast,  each  a  day's  journey 
apart.  By  1850,  San  Diego  had  become  a 
large  settlement  of  more  than  500  for- 
eigners, 10  stores  and  88  houses,  and 
some  2,000  Indians.  It  became  a  center 
for  hide  collecting  and  a  base  for  whalers. 

Today,  San  Diego  Is  no  longer  the  quiet 
Spanish  settlement  of  the  past.  Its  in- 
dustrial and  cultural  development  sym- 
bolizes  the   tremendous   growth  of  the 
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Golden  State  Itself.  San  Diego  In  1967  is 
a  great  seaport,  a  vital  naval  base,  an  im- 
portant training  center  for  sailors  and 
marines  and  an  aircraft  manufacturing 
center,  indeed,  this  city  and  its  harbor 
have  become,  in  the  words  of  its  founder. 
Vizcaino,  "the  best  to  be  found  in  all  the 
south  Sea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
House  give  speedy,  unanimous  approval 
of  this  legi-slation.  The  medals  that  will 
be  provided  through  this  measure  will 
provide  a  lasting  memento  of  San  Diego's 
vital  role  in  California  and  American 
history. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Hoggs 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Button 
Cabell 
Cleveland 
Cramer 
Ciirtis 
Delaney 
Derwinski 
Dipss 
Erlenboru 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fino 
Foley 


[Roll  No.  308] 

Fountain 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Grover 

Gude 

Hag  an 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kluczj^nskl 

Kupferman 

Laiidrum 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Madden 

Miller,  Calif. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Olsen 


O'Neill.  M»ss. 

Patman 

Rarick 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roush 

Sandman 

St  Onge 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams,  Miss, 

WilUs 

Young 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R. 
13048'  to  make  certain  technical  amend- 
ments in  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H  R.   13048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Timt  section 
303  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  355e-2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1967"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1968",  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  that  the  Federal  share  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  100  per  centum". 

Sec.  2.  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  sulking  out  "June  30,  1967"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1968 '. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  404(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "second" 
Immediately  before  "preceding". 

Sec  4.  Section  413  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967."  and  insert- 
ing "June  30,  1968,". 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  414(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "State 
plans  for". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  504  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserUng  "acquisi- 
tion," Immediately  before  "expansion". 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30, 1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

GXIir 1824— Part  21 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  362  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

LIBRARY      SERVICES      AND      CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13048,  providing  for  cer- 
tain teclmical  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  Initlallj-.  may  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels],  for  his 
continued  Interest  and  leadership  with 
regard  to  legislation  affecting  libraries. 
The  legislative  record  of  the  Select  Sub- 
conmilttee  on  Education  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congi-ess  is  quite  impressive  and 
the  bill,  H.R.  13048,  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  fine  bipartisan  work  of  that 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest  In  legislation 
to  expand  and  strengthen  library  re- 
sources and  services  is  of  long  standing. 
As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  I 
have  followed  very  carefully  develop- 
ments in  the  program.  In  each  State  of 
the  Union,  there  has  been  significant 
progress  in  bringing  to  the  American 
people  in  large  urban  areas  and  in  re- 
mote rural  districts  a  broad  range  of 
library-  services.  In  my  own  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  example,  developments  have 
been  truly  exciting.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Margaret  Willis,  our  State  Ubra- 
rian,  the  number  of  legally  estabhshed 
Ubraries  in  Kentucky  has  arisen  almost 
800  percent  since  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  was  enacted  In 
1957.  The  success  of  Kentucky's  effort 
in  opening  the  world  of  the  library  has 
been  due  in  large  part  to  Miss  WlUis'  con- 
sistent, good  and  dedicated  work.  And  I 
offer  my  own  State's  achievements  as 
evidence  of  what  has  been  accom.plished 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act. 

In  1956  there  were  only  14  legally 
established  libraries  In  Kentucky.  In 
1966  there  were  110.  In  1956  no  county  In 


Kentucky  had  a  library  tax,  but  by  1966, 
27  counties  have  voted  or  petitioned  for 
such  a  tax.  In  1956,  there  were  no  multi- 
county  Ubrary  federations.  In  1966  there 
were  16  multicounty  federations  com- 
prising 84  libraries  In  71  counties.  Local 
support  for  pubUc  librar>-  services  has 
increased  over  100  percent  in  this 
10-year  period.  State  support  has  in- 
creased over  500  percent.  And  Federal 
support,  which  was  nonexistent  In  1956, 
amounted  to  over  $400,000  in  1966.  By 
June  30,  1966,  96  new  walk-in  t>'pe  book- 
mobiles had  been  purchased  to  provide 
library-  services  to  rural  areas.  There  are 
now  over  half  a  million  books  available 
through  the  State  bookmobiles.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  could  continue  citing  accom- 
plishments. But  perhaps  our  State  li- 
brarian best  summarized  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  Kentucky  be- 
cause of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  program,  when  she  said: 

When  one  looks  back  to  fiscal  1956,  one  can 
see  tangible  evidence  of  great  progress  In 
public  library  services  in  Kentucky. 

That  Kentucky's  response  to  the  Li- 
braiT  Services  and  Construction  Act  has 
been  enthusiastic  and  wholehearted  is 
beyond  doubt.  The  statistics  contained  In 
the  committee  report  accompanying 
H.R.  13048 — House  Report  No.  744 — 
show  that  what  has  happened  In  Ken- 
tucky has  happened  and  Is  happening 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  progress  has  been  great 
under  this  legislation,  and  the  amend- 
ments proposed  In  H.R.  13048  wiU  faclU- 
tate  even  greater  progress  in  the  future. 
Tlie  purposes  of  the  amendments  are 
threefold: 

First,  to  clai-ify  the  language  of  the 
Librarj-  Services  and  Construction  Act; 

Second,  to  establish  imiformlty  In  tlie 
four  titles  of  the  act;  and 

Third,  to  carrj-  out  the  congressional 
intent  of  the  1966  amendments. 

Four  of  the  amendments  proposed  are. 
without  question,  minor  and  technical  in 
nature.  These  propose,  first,  that  the 
Federal  share  under  title  III  of  the  act 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  be  set  at  100  percent,  thus  mak- 
ing the  provision  identical  with  provi- 
sions in  the  remaining  three  titles  of  the 
act;  second,  that  the  maintenance  of 
effort  requirement  for  part  A  of  title  rv 
of  the  act  be  perfected  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
visions in  other  portions  of  the  act: 
third,  to  clarify  the  purpose  of  part  B 
of  title  rv  providing  for  library  services 
to  the  physically  handicapped;  and 
foui-th.  to  broaden  the  definition  of 
"consti-uction"  to  include  the  acquisi- 
tion of  buildings,  thus  making  the  con- 
struction authority  consistent  with  other 
Federal  construction  programs  such  as 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and 
Public  Law  815. 

The  major  amendments  in  H.R.  13048 
propose  the  continuation  of  100  percent 
Federal  financing  through  fiscal  year 
1968  for  title  HI  of  the  act.  providing 
for  Interlibrary  cooperation  to  bring 
more  efBcient  and  effective  library  serv- 
ices to  all  people,  and  title  IV,  providing 
for  specializ^i  State  Ubrary  services,  for 
persons   in  Stat«   Institutions   such   as 
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correctional  schools  and  prisons,  and  for 
handicapped  persons.  The  1966  amend- 
ments authorizing  titles  ni  and  IV  pro- 
vide for  100  percent  financing  only 
through  fiscal  year  1967.  For  that  fiscal 
year,  however,  only  $1  million  of  a  $13 
million  authorization  was  appropriated 
amd  funds  were  not  made  available  until 
just  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  appropriated  was  ear- 
marked for  planning,  thus  no  program 
operations  could  be  undertaken.  It  is 
clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  H.R.  13048,  that  the 
titles  III  and  IV  programs  will  be  se- 
verely handicapped,  and  in  some  States 
actually  not  undertaken  at  all,  because 
matching  funds  will  not  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

As  one  State  librarian  advised  the  sub- 
committee: 

The  argument  for  the  amendments  is  brief 
but  to  the  point.  The  majority  of  the  States 
are  ready  with  their  plans  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  programs  under  Titles  III  and 
IV  but  are  now  unable  to  obtain  the  required 
matching  funds  In  fiscal  year  1968 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  50 
State  library  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  existing 
matching  provisions  in  titles  III  and  IV 
were  satisfactory.  Only  two  States  re- 
sponded that  matching  funds  were  avail- 
able to  meet  the  existing  requirements. 
One  State  indicated  some  funds  were 
available  for  matching.  Forty-seven 
States  replied  that  there  was  a  real  need 
for  100  percent  Federal  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  with  such  statements  as: 
"need  is  desperate";  "cannot  participate 
without  100  percent  for  title  III":  "will 
be  unable  to  handle  III  and  I\'-A":  and 
"State  provides  no  matching  funds  for 
1967-1969  budget." 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
problem  we  are  discussing  here  is  neither 
one  of  pubhc  apathy  nor  reluctance  to 
comply  with  the  matching  requirements. 
Rather,  it  has  been  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  people  who  earn- 
estly desire  continuing  progress  in  library 
services  to  adjust  their  plans  in  the  time 
provided.  Across  the  Nation  the  States 
have  shown  in  meaningful  action  their 
wish  to  accept  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  library  programs.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  acceptance  will  continue 
to  manifest  itself  if  possible  are  allowed 
the  necessary  time  to  respond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13048  presents  to 
the  House  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  requests  of  library  ad- 
ministrators at  the  State  and  local  level. 
In  the  committee's  response  to  these  con- 
cerns— as  embodied  in  H.R.  13048 — we 
are  not  suggesting  any  additional  appro- 
priations by  the  Federal  Government, 
nor  are  we  authorizing  any  new  pro- 
grams. We  are  simply  perfecting  and 
making  more  efficient  a  series  of  pro- 
grams which  have  already  proven  their 
value,  and  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 
In  my  judgment  there  is  no  Federal  pro- 
gram imder  which  fimds  have  been  more 
wisely  expended  and  produced  greater 
results  than  the  library  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
bill.  H.R.  13048.  The  biU  was  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 


unanimously  and  It  Is  sponsored  by 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
bill  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sLune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  Amendments  of  1967,  H.R.  13048. 

Although  the  several  amendments 
proposed  in  this  legislation  are  relative- 
ly minor  and  of  a  technical  nature,  they 
reaffirm  our  support  of  this  important 
educational  endeavor. 

Almost  27  million  books  and  library 
materials  were  purchased  under  State 
plan  programs  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  since  the  inception  of  the 
library  services  program  in  1957.  In  addi- 
tion, significant  construction  of  719  new 
library  facilities  has  been  undertaken 
both  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Public 
library  service  was  extended  for  the  first 
time  to  13  milUon  Americans,  and  75 
million  people  received  new  or  improved 
service. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  prog- 
ress has  been  commendable.  The  State 
has  received  some  $10.7  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  money  has  assisted  with 
the  establishment  of  some  14  additional 
library  systems  in  the  State,  so  that  there 
are  now  22  library  systems  encompassing 
all  62  counties  and  serving  over  98  per- 
cent of  the  State's  population.  New 
York's  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion reported  that: 

In  the  10  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Library  Services  Act,  there  has  been  an  al- 
most total  transformation  of  New  York's 
public  library  landscape.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  uncomomnly  common  effort  by  local. 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  modern  library  service  in  the  face 
of  conditions  of  environment  that  are  chang- 
ing at  a  rate  faster  than  In  any  previous 
time  in  history. 

Because  the  world  and  the  conditions 
in  w-hich  we  live  are  changing  so  rapid- 
ly, it  is  even  more  important  today  than 
ever  before  that  we  make  available  the 
materials  and  the  facilities  our  citizens 
need  to  read  about  the  past,  to  under- 
stand the  present  and  to  realize  better 
the  future.  Our  efforts  to  assist  educa- 
tion are  less  than  wholehearted  unless 
we  also  encourage  and  promote  read- 
ing, a  love  of  scholarship  and  a  respect 
for  the  great  w-ritings  of  others — unless 
we  bring  to  the  children  of  the  ghetto 
a  broader  horizon. 

As  amended  in  1966,  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  consists  of  four 
titles.  Title  I  provides  matching  funds 
for  acquisition  of  books  and  other  ma- 
terials, equipment,  salaries,  and  other 
operating  expenses.  Title  II  authorizes 
matching  fimds  for  public  library  con- 
struction as  part  of  the  State  plan.  New 
last  year,  title  III  provides  money  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
cooperative  networks  of  libraries  at  local. 
State,  regional,  or  Interstate  levels.  Part 
A  of  title  rv  makes  available  funds  for 
a  program  of  State  institutional  library 
ser\'ices  for  penal  Institutions,  orphan- 
ages, hospitals,  and  so  forth.  Finally, 
part  B  of  title  IV  provides  a  program  of 
library  services  to  the  handicapped. 


The  legislation  passed  last  year  au- 
thorized funds  for  these  programs 
through  1971.  The  measure  before  us  to- 
day includes  a  number  of  simple  amend- 
ments that  will  improve  the  quality  of 
services  available  under  the  act. 

The  first  amendment  corrects  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  oversight  in  early 
legislation  so  that  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  will  be  eligible  for 
100  percent  Federal  financing  under  all 
grant  titles  of  the  act.  The  Virgin  Islands 
and  Samoa  are  already  covered  specifi- 
cally under  the  act. 

Second,  the  base  year  for  measuring 
State  maintenance  of  effort  requireme:it.s 
under  the  program  of  State  institutional 
library  services  is  changed  from  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  to  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year.  This  will  enable  more  realistic 
planning  as  States  cannot  supply  expen- 
diture data  before  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
period  and  their  annual  programs  must 
be  submitted  prior  to  that  date. 

The  third  amendment  would  give  State 
library  administrative  agencies  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  used  buildings  for  ren- 
ovation into  suitable  library  facilities. 
Tills  amendment  broadens  the  definition 
of  "construction"  as  presently  in  title  II 
to  include  the  necessary  authority  to  alter 
existing  structures. 

The  final  major  series  of  amendments 
would  extend  100-percent  Federal  financ- 
ing for  a  second  fiscal  year  to  program.^ 
under  titles  III  and  IV-A  and  IV-B — in- 
terlibrary  cooperation.  State  institutional 
library  services,  and  library  services  for 
the  handicapped.  Fiscal  year  1967  was  the 
initial  year  of  these  programs  and  the 
Federal  contribution  for  that  period  was 
fixed  at  100  percent.  However,  appropria- 
tions for  these  titles  were  made  only  in 
April  of  1967  and  the  very  limited  sums 
available  were  only  for  planning.  Thus, 
fiscal  year  1968  will,  hopefully,  be  the 
first  year  of  real  operation  for  these  three 
important  programs,  and  this  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  States  the  benefit 
of  the  100-percent  Federal  financing  that 
they  were  not  able  to  utilize  last  year. 

"This  change.  I  believe,  is  essential  and 
important  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  makes  no  authoriza- 
tions or  appropriations.  The  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  amend- 
ments of  1966  made  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1971. 

Tliese  total  $275  million  for  title  I— 
library  services,  $300  million  for  title  II— 
construction.  $50  million  for  title  III — in- 
terlibrai-y  cooperation,  $50  million  for 
title  IV-A — State  institutional  library 
services,  and  $25  million  for  title  IV-B — 
library  services  for  the  handicapped. 
Members  may  also  be  interested  in  funds 
expended  for  this  program  prior  to  its 
expansion  in  1964.  From  1957  through 
1964,  when  the  act  covered  only  library 
services  for  rural  areas,  a  total  of  $60 
million  was  authorized.  In  1965  funds 
were  also  made  available  to  urban  areas 
and  title  II,  dealing  with  library  con- 
struction, was  added.  Authorizations  in 
1965  and  1966  totaled  $50  million  for 
rural  and  urban  library  services  and  $60 
million  for  rural  and  urban  library  con- 
struction. 

Although  H.R.  13048  Is  not  the  appro- 
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prlate  legislation  In  which  to  make  these 
changes.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  the  appropriations  re- 
quest for  all  titles  of  the  Librar>'  Services 
and  Construction  Act  for  fiscal  year  1968 
is  less  than  half  of  the  amount  author- 
ized. The  request  totals  $68  million  while 
authorizations  were  made  in  the  amount 
of  $114  million. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  appropriations 
were  only  $12  million  less  than  the  au- 
thorizations. I  believe  that  this  is  a  most 
unfortunate  example  of  the  upside-down 
priorities  that  have  characterized  the 
budget  requests  In  some  of  our  most 
meaningful  and  most  urgent  domestic 
programs. 

Nevertheless,  by  passing  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  today,  w^e  will  be  reaffirm- 
ing our  commitment  to  the  effective  part- 
nership between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  in  providing  progressive 
and  much-needed  library  services  and 
faculties  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
JcrsGV 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Reed] 
and  say  that  I  heartily  support  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAT.T.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  and  I  rise  In  support 
of  this  legislation,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear 
to  me,  so  far  as  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity portion  is  concerned,  and  I  have 
studied  the  bill  and  the  report  in  detail. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  I  have  the 
proper  concept  in  determining  that  this 
will,  for  example,  prolong  for  an  addi- 
tional year  the  100-percent  participation 
in  bills  m  by  the  Federal  Government— 
which  is  hardly  a  basis  for  a  partner- 
ship— only  in  the  first  year  of  its  associa- 
tion with  any  State,  as  far  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  library  facilities  in  rural  and 
metropolitan  areas  are  concerned? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  response 
to  the  gentleman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  just  changes  two  titles,  titles 
m  and  IV.  To  recapitulate  on  the 
matching  formula,  under  the  present 
statute,  titles  I  and  II,  the  Federal  share 
could  not  exceed  66  percent,  or  fall  be- 
low 331/3  percent.  In  titles  HI  and  IV  the 
Federal  share  is  50  percent,  except  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  and,  as  amended  today, 
the  Federal  share  for  these  two  titles 
is  100  percent  for  fiscal  1968  as  well. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  light  of  that,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  title  III  it  does  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1968  to  States  that 
are  participating  for  the  first  time  at  100 
percent  matching  level,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  Is  my  \m- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  that  Is  true,  even  though 
I  believe  the  gentleman  said  we  have  not 
appropriated  less  than  50  percent  of  what 
has  been  authorized  and  this  is  of  course 
effective  management,  per  se — then  it 
would  actually  take  from  the  assets  of 
the  Treasui-y  for  those  who  would  in  the 
future  come  imder  the  new  deadline 
authorized,  but  being  precluded  by  the 
old  fiscal  year  1967  deadline,  is  that  not 
a  fair  assumption? 

Mr.  PF-TD  of  New  York  I  think  that  is 
true.  I  would  merely  point  out  again  that 
the  totals  amount  to  only  $68  million 
whereas  the  authorization  was  for  $114 
million.  So  there  are  some  funds  that  the 
Congress  very  clearly  indicated  should 
be  authorized  in  support  of  libraries. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that.  Would 
the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  this  addi- 
tional extension  which  comes  out  of  the 
assets  of  the  Treasury  are  budgeted  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  or  not? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  they  are. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation  making  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  and  I  whole- 
heartedly approve  of  the  act.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  constructive  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Here  we  have  a  Federal  program  which 
is  structured  in  such  a  manner  that  State 
and  local  administrative  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is  encouraged  and  enhanced 
by  its  operation.  It  operates  not  by  the 
dictate  of  some  Federal  official,  but 
through  a  State  agency  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  a  State  plan.  The  State  plan 
varies  from  State  to  State,  refiecting  the 
considerable  differences  in  needs,  prior- 
ities, and  resources  among  the  States. 
This  is  a  program  which  requires  match- 
ing of  Federal  fvmds  by  the  States 
and  localities,  and  in  three  of  the  four 
titles— titles  I.  n.  and  IV— the  percent- 
age of  State  and  local  funds  required 
for  matching  is  graduated  from  33  per- 
cent in  the  poorest  States  to  66  percent 
in  the  wealthiest  States.  This  arrange- 
ment means  that  the  most  help  is  given 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me 
when  I  point  out  that  the  broad  outline 
of  this  legislation— which  they  are  about 
to  approve  unanimously  because  it  is  a 
very  successful  and  useful  program — is 
almost  exactly  that  which  I  proposed 
earlier  this  year  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  the  Quie 
amendment. 

This  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence, 
because  all  of  our  more  successful  Fed- 
eral programs  in  education  and  in  many 
other  fields  involve  these  principles: 
State  and  local  administration,  often 
through  a  State-devised  plan  of  opera- 
tion; State  and  local  financial  responsi- 
bility for  a  share  of  the  cost;  and  Fed- 
eral aid  based  in  some  measure  upon 
fiscal  abiUty  of  the  States.  When  these 


principles  have  been  abandoned — as  they 
have  In  so  much  of  the  Great  Society 
legislation — we  find  a  serious  erosion  of 
Federal-State  relations,  a  slackening  of 
State  and  local  financial  support  for 
worthwhile  institutions  and  programs, 
and  a  vast  increase  in  redtape,  confusion, 
and  expense  stemming  from  the  attempt 
to  run  local  programs  out  of  a  Federal 
bureau  in  Washington. 

I  hope  that  the  example  of  such  suc- 
cessful programs  as  library  services  and 
construction,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
vocational  education,  and  activities  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  will 
not  forever  be  lost  to  the  present  admin- 
istration, and  I  trust  that  they  have  been 
rediscovered  by  the  Congress. 

The  success  of  the  Library  Services  Act 
in  Minnesota  is  typical  of  the  Nation.  In 
the  8  fiscal  years  from  1956  to  1964  the 
number  of  library  volumes  in  the  21  par- 
ticipating counties  grow  from  475.000  to 
over  925,000,  and  library  services  were 
made  available  to  100.000  rural  residents 
who  had  not  previously  enjoyed  this 
necessity.  With  only  $200,000  in  State  and 
Federal  funds,  the  support  for  pubUc 
Ubraries  in  these  21  counties  increased 
from  $500,000  to  $1,650,000.  This  demon- 
strates how  a  true  incentive  program  can 
work  to  increase  the  level  of  local  support 
for  vital  institutions  such  as  libraries 
and  schools. 

We  have  made  further  progress  in  our 
State  since  the  act  was  amended  to  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  urban  areas  and  to 
improve  the  State  librar>'  system.  Our 
very  able  director  of  library  services,  Mr. 
Hannis  Smith,  of  the  Stete  department 
of  education,  has  made  an  excellent  sUrt 
in  implementing  the  title  m  provisions 
for  Interlibrary  cooperation — despite 
limited  Federal  funding— in  a  project  in- 
volving 23  cooperating  libraries  across 
the  State.  Altogether,  the  1964  and  1966 
additions  to  the  act  have  benefited  some 
2^2  million  citizens  of  Minnesota. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  in  the  future, 
as  we  deal  with  related  matters,  we  apply 
the  lessons  of  this  act  in  devising  sound 
Federal-State  provisions  which  con- 
tribute to  a  truly  creative  federalism.  And 
I  would  also  hope  that  we  shaU  be  able 
to  f ullj-  fund  the  act  so  that  the  Federal 
commitment  is  more  nearly  commensu- 
rate to  the  vital  contribution  of  modern 
libraries  to  our  entire  society. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Steiger]. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  B.R.  13048, 
to  make  technical  amendments  to  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  t.  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill,  as  has  been  explained,  only 
makes  technical  amendments  to  the  act 
to  correct  certain  inadvertent  errors  and 
to  facilitate  its  smooth  administration.  It 
does  not  authorize  additional  funding  or 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  act.  The  major 
amendment  would  be  to  provide  for  100- 
percent  Federal  funding  of  the  title  III 
"Interlibrary  cooperation"  section  during 
fiscal  year  1968.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  first  year 
of  this  program  should  not  require  State 
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matching  in  order  to  allow  time  for  nec- 
essary State  legislative  action.  Since  tiie 
funding  really  began  very  late  in  fiscal 
1967,  fiscal  1968  is  thie  first  year  of  tiie 
program. 

I  shall  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  statement  in  support  of  this 
amendment  from  our  vei-y  able  director 
of  library  services  for  the  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  W.  Lyle 
Eberhart: 

In  recognition  of  needed  additional  library 
services  through  the  states,  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Amendments  of 
1966  (PL.  89-511)  made  provision  for  three 
new  programs:  cooperative  library  services; 
st.ue  Institutional  library  service.*::  and  li- 
brary services  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
These  new  programs  were  to  be  lOO'-  feder- 
ally supported  In  their  first  year  of  operation. 

Because  of  budgetary  contingencies,  only 
planning  moneys  were  received  by  the  states 
in  fiscal  1967.  H.R.  9518,  in  line  with  the 
original  Intent  of  P.L.  89-511.  would  provide 
100  ■  federal  matching  for  these  new  pro- 
grams during  fiscal  1968.  their  first  opera- 
tional year. 

In  Wisconsin,  and  in  many  other  states  In 
which  these  programs  are  entirely  new  to 
the  state  library  agency,  100';  federal  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  1968  is  of  key  importance  to 
demonstrate  to  state  government,  other  state 
departments,  and  participating  local  agen- 
cies the  need  for  and  value  of  these  library 
programs.  Wisconsin's  biennial  executive 
budget  for  1967-1969  was  already  set  before 
proper  consideration  could  be  made  for 
matching  expenditures  for  these  progrvims. 
To  secure  supplemental  appropriations  will 
require  prior  demonstration  of  the  worth 
of  new  progr.ims. 

Each  of  these  new  library  programs.  In 
Wisconsin  and  many  other  states,  requires 
the  understanding  and  support  of  several 
departments  of  state  government  and  of 
other  educational  agencies  for  most  fruitful 
programming.  It  Is  my  belief  that  H  R  9518 
will  serve  to  Implement  the  original  Congres- 
sional intent  with  these  library  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
view the  significance  of  this  exemplary- 
act.  because  hopefully  the  Federal  budg- 
etary situation  will  ease  to  the  point  that, 
in  the  next  few  years,  we  can  begin  to 
provide  really  adequate  funding  for 
meaningful  and  vital  domestic  programs. 
Unfortunately,  even  as  we  support  li- 
brary services  programs,  we  tend  to  dis- 
miss their  importance  with  high-sound- 
ing cliches.  We  take  the  existence  of  li- 
braries for  granted  and  tend  to  think  of 
them  simply  as  "a  nice  thing  to  have." 
Libraries  are  often  thought  of  in  the 
same  terms  as  museums,  art  galleries. 
or  community  drama  groups.  Only  upon 
closer  examination  do  we  begin  to  see 
that  an  adequate  and  modern  library 
system  is,  in  truth,  an  economic  resource 
of  critical  importance. 

And  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  library  as  a  cultural  re- 
source is  unimportant  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  drama,  music,  art,  and  the  other 
cultural  pursuits  are  not  vital  to  our  so- 
ciety. They  are  vital,  and  in  their  culti- 
vation, we  find  an  essential  function  of 
mankind. 

But  the  other  great  work  of  a  modern 
library  system  is  in  the  organization, 
storage,  and  retrieval  of  knowledge. 
Without  this  work,  a  technological  and 
industrial  society  could  not  long  exist  as 
we  know  It.  Moreover,  the  task  of  com- 
piling knowledge  in  a  usable  form  has 


become  increasingly  diflQcuIt  and  com- 
plex, and  increasingly  vital,  as  the  stag- 
gering pace  of  Information  growth  ac- 
celerates. 

My  point  Is  that  we  are  not  dealing 
here  with  legislation  which  is  helpful  to 
a  "good  cause,"  but  rather,  with  legisla- 
tion which  is  likely  to  become  a  matter 
of  national  urgency.  I  hope  that  in  the 
years  just  ahead,  we  shall  come  to  view- 
library  services  more  in  this  light. 

Wisconsin  is  making  extremely  good 
use  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
Federal  funds  available  under  this  act. 
In  fiscal  1966,  we  received  $528,780  for 
librai-y  services  under  title  I,  which  was 
matched  by  $243,181  in  State  funds  and 
$313,076  in  Federal  funds.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  we  overmatched  by  more 
than  $54,000.  We  received  $640,403  for 
construction  which  we  matched  with 
$608,189  in  State  and  local  funds.  We  are 
strengthening  and  developing  multi- 
county  library  services,  extending  serv- 
ices to  innei-city  disadvantaged  areas 
and  to  migrants,  and  making  progress  in 
relieving  the  serious  shortage  of  trained 
librarians. 

In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  there 
is  an  interesting  experimental  program 
aimed  at  strengthening  book  collections, 
promoting  areawide  cooperation  among 
libraries,  and  providing  professional  ref- 
erence and  training  services.  We  shall 
need  a  great  deal  more  such  work  in  or- 
der to  make  necessary  knowledge  avail- 
able to  users  in  every  ,jart  oi  the  Nation. 
And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  acting  upon 
this  relatively  minor  and  technical  bill 
today,  I  hope  we  shall  remind  ourselves 
of  the  very  striking  accomplishments 
under  this  act  and  of  the  need  for  mov- 
ing ahead  in  this  exciting  and  necessary 
w-ork  of  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval. One  of  the  very  great  satisfac- 
tions of  my  work  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  is  the  opportunity 
to  look  ahead  at  some  of  the  emerging 
needs  that  will  become  more  and  more 
challenging  in  a  vigorous  and  growing 
nation.  The  .provision  of  first  class  li- 
brary services  is  one  such  need.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  approaching  it 
through  a  soundly  conceived  Federal 
support  program  which  Is  administered 
through  and  by  the  States  with  a  high 
degree  of  State  and  local  financial 
participation. 

In  conclusion,  I  only  wish  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  would 
apply  the  lessons  of  this  pattern  of  ad- 
ministration under  this  act  to  other 
areas  of  national  concern. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
LMr.  PtrciNSKi]. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. 

It  w-as  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1966.  I  was  privileged 
to  join  with  a  vei-y  distinguished  group 
of  previous  sponsors  of  this  legislation. 
The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins], has  been  the  forefront  In  spon- 
soring legislation  as  early  as  1950  to 
bring  some  meaningful  assistance  to  the 


libraries  of  America,  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs,  Green], 
sponsored  the  first  legislation  that 
brought  the  urban  areas  of  America  into 
this  Federal  aid  program.  All  of  us  have 
worked  together  and  have  been  able  to 
bring  some  vei-y  meaningful  assistance  to 
the  libraries  of  this  countrj-. 

The  bill  before  us  today  came  out  of 
our  committee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  know  of  no  greater  investment  the 
American  people  can  make  than  an  in- 
vestment in  their  libraries.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  said  a  moment 
ago,  the  very  complex  world  that  we  live 
in,  we  need  these  libraries  to  bring  en- 
lightenment and  the  resources  of  such 
library  material  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  that  of  Members  who  are 
supporting  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  started  out  brand  new 
a  few  years  ago  but  when  we  changed 
the  formula  for  participation  in  Federal 
benefits  from  the  10,000  population  com- 
munity so  that  any  community  could 
participate,  however,  at  that  time  there 
was  an  oversight  which  I  believe  is  being 
corrected  now.  We  allowed  for  mainte- 
nance and  for  materials  a  certain 
amount  of  appropriations — and  a  certain 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  con- 
struction. However,  we  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  libraries  that  just  needed  some 
renovation  and  rehabilitation  and  so  on, 
and  during  all  of  these  years  we  have 
only  given  aid  where  they  were  con- 
structing new  edifices  or  buildings  and 
new  institutions,  whereas  those  who 
needed  just  a  small  amoimt  of  money  to 
rehabilitate  were  cut  out  of  the  bill.  This 
bill  takes  care  of  that  situation  and  we 
are  also  taking  care  of  the  situation  that 
while  some  communities  have  not  been 
able  to  get  off  the  ground,  we  allow  an 
extension  of  1  year  for  further  100-per- 
cent funding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  by  the  House,  and  unanimously  if 
possible. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  MinkI. 

Mrs.  MINK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  note  particularly  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution of  the  chairman  of  our  select 
subcommittee,  out  of  whose  committee 
this  legislation  is  now  presented  to  the 
House. 

In  commending  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  select  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dan- 
iels], I  would  like  to  mention  to  the 
House  that  this  is  the  fourth  bill  re- 
ported out  of  our  subcommittee  of  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  be  a  member, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  pass  this  bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  D.i\niels]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  our 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
[Mr.  Perkins!  in  ui'ging  my  colleagues  to 
give  wholehearted,  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  bill,  H.R.  13048,  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
These  amendments  are  technical  in  na- 
ture, clarify  the  language  of  the  act,  add 
uniformity  to  similar  titles,  and  carry  out 
congressional  intent  in  permitting  the 
States  to  initiate  approved  programs  un- 
der titles  ni  and  IV  with  100-percent 
Federal  funding  in  fiscal  year  :968. 

No  doubt,  most  of  you  can  recall  last 
year's  debate  when  we  expanded  this  im- 
portant program  to  provide  improved  li- 
brary services  for  the  people  throughout 
our  country.  The  vote  was  336  to  2.  It  was 
held  up  as  a  model— an  ideal  bill  in  terms 
of  the  coordination  of  State  and  local 
functions  with  the  Federal  Government 
insofar  as  implementation  is  concerned. 
From  the  beginning  the  legislation  has 
had  bipartisan  sponsorship  and  support. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  conducted  the  hearings  on  these 
amendments  and  as  one  of  the  early 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  when  it  was 
limited  to  providing  public  library  serv- 
ices to  rural  areas  without  such  service 
or  with  inadequate  services,  I  would  Uke 
to  point  out  some  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  this  relatively  modest 
program. 

Before  going  on,  however,  I  want  to 
thank  our  chairman  [Mr.  Perkins!  for 
introducing  the  bill  and  for  his  leader- 
ship and  assistance  in  helping  to  expedite 
the  handling  of  this  measure.  At  this  time 
I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Perkins 
is  one  of  the  pioneer  sponsors  of  this  li- 
brary legislation.  Long  before  it  won  the 
general  acceptance  of  Congress,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  had  the  vision 
and  practical  foresight  to  recognize  the 
Nation's  need  and  the  educational  bene- 
fits which  it  would  eventually  bring  to 
people  of  all  ages  and  walks  of  life. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink!  for  her 
very  able  handling  of  this  legislation.  In 
addition,  I  want  to  voice  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
for  their  cooperation  and  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  bill  before  you  today. 
Now,  although,  I  am  tempted  to  elab- 
orate on  the  accomplishments  of  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  par- 
ticipated in  this  program  since  its  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  1957,  I  want  to  highlight 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  accomplishments  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  the  decade  since  its  advent— fiscal 
years  1957-66 — the  LSCA  has  resulted  in 
the  expenditure  of  $108.2  million  for 
books  and  library-  materials  for  public 
libraries.  In  fiscal  1966,  Federal  funds, 
with  State  and  local  matching  fimds. 
have  purchased  $29.7  million  in  books 
and  library  materials.  If  we  can  presume 
that  the  same  rate  of  expenditure  will 
be  maintained  in  fiscal  1967  as  in  1966, 
we  can  estimate  that  a  combined  ex- 
penditure of  $42  million  will  be  made 
for  library  materials  under  this  act.  It 
is  important  to  understand  that  title  I 
of  the  LSCA  permits  not  only  the  pur- 


chase of  books,  but  the  financing  of  a 
variety  of  activities  and  purchases  re- 
lating to  public  libraries  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  State  plan.  The  significance  of 
this  legislation  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
Nation  is  clearly  evident. 
Between  1956  and  1966: 
All  50  States,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, plus  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  oper- 
ated library  programs  under  approved 
State  plans.  In  1967  the  Trust  Territorj- 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  became  eligible  and 
participated. 

Areas  containing  more  than  75  mil- 
lion people  received  library  services  for 
the  first  time  or  had  their  local  libraries 
improved  under  this  act. 

More  than  550  bookmobiles  were  added 
to  existing  library  resources,  primarily  to 
reach  rural  readers. 

An  estimated  27  million  books  and 
related  materials  purchased  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  funds  were  added 
to  library  collections  in  the  States. 

Nearly  $100  million  in  Federal  funds 
for  public  library-  services  were  used  by 
the  States  and  matched  with  over  $300 
million  State  and  local  funds. 

During  fiscal  1965,  1966,  and  1967, 
nearly  a  thousand  library  construction 
projects  have  been  approved. 

In  fiscal  1967,  when  Federal  fimds  first 
became  available  for  planning  library 
services  under  two  new  titles,  52  States 
and  territories  picked  up  $7,075  each  for 
interlibrary  cooperation — title  III;  51 
States  and  territories  picked  up  $7,075 
each  for  State  institutional  library  ser\-- 
ices;  title  IV-A;  and  51  States  and  ter- 
ritories picked  up  $4,735  for  planning  li- 
brary services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped—title rv-B. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  specific 
amendments  covered  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  to  amend  the  Ubrary 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  H.R. 
13048,  are  chiefly  of  a  technical  nature 
intended  to  clarify  the  language  of  the 
law.  They  would  also  permit  the  States 
to  carry  out  approved  programs  under 
titles  III  and  IV  with  100-percent  Fed- 
eral funding  in  "the  firet  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated,"  as  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law- 
last  year. 

The  first  amendment  to  section  303. 
w'hich  would  strike  out  the  date  June  30, 
1967,  and  substitute  June  30,  1968,  would 
continue  for  another  year  the  100-per- 
cent funding  to  begin  interlibrary-  co- 
operation programs. 

The  second  amendment  would  correct 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  drafting 
oversight,  since  the  law  does  not  now 
provide  for  100-percent  Federal  funding 
for  all  grant  programs  for  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  third  amendment  would  continue 
through  fiscal  1968  the  100-percent  Fed- 
eral funding  to  implement  programs  un- 
der title  IV-A  for  State  institutional  li- 
brary services. 

The  fourth  amendment  would  change 
the  maintenance  of  effort  reruirement 
covering  expenditures  under  part  A  of 
title  rv,  as  provided  for  in  section  404 
(at<5)  of  the  act  so  as  to  refer  to  the 
"second  preceding  fiscal  year"— rather 
than  the  "preceding  fiscal  year"- as  the 
base   vear   for  measuring  the  requisite 


minimum  State  effort,  as  is  the  case  in 

title  I  and  in  part  B  of  title  IV.  States 
cannot  supply  expenditure  data  before 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  period  and  their  an- 
nual programs  must  be  submitted  prior 
to  that  date. 

The  fifth  amendment  would  permit 
approved  programs  under  title  IV-B — 
library  sei-vices  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped—to be  100-percent  federally 
funded  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  sixth  amendment  would  correct  a 
language  error  in  section  414  <  a )  ( 2 1 ,  Sec- 
tion 414iai  deals  with  the  requirements 
of  a  Stale  plan;  .subsection  <2i  is  in- 
tended to  cover  establishment  or  im- 
provement of  librai-y  services  and  not  the 
establishment  or  improvement  of  State 
plans. 

The  seventh  amendment  would  expand 
the  term  "construction"  so  as  to  include 
authority  to  acquire  buildings  to  be  used 
or  remodeled  for  use  as  public  libraries. 
This  would  give  State  library  adminis- 
trative agencies  another  option  to  exer- 
cise; namely,  the  purchase  of  existing 
buildings,  in  those  instances  where  this 
would  be  economical  or  more  efficient 
than  to  begin  new  construction. 

All  the  amendments  proposed  in  H.R. 
13048  would  be  effective  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1967. 
The'  foregoing  changes  in  this  library 
law  will  greatly  enhance  the  working  of 
this  legislation  which  was  so  widely  and 
enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  last  year. 

A  library  system  is  an  increasingly 
complex  and  absolutely  essential  instru- 
ment of  progress  in  every  field  of  learn- 
ing. Our  technological  revolution  has 
brought  about  a  grant  explosion  of  re- 
search, infonnation,  and  new  knowl- 
edge. 

This  bill  before  us  builds  soundly  upon 
the  existing  act  and  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  that  act.  I,  therefore,  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port H.R.  13048,  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation  which  fills  a 
significant  and  urgent  need. 

This  legislation  will  remedy  certain 
technical  difficulties  in  the  present  law, 
and  will  also  enable  the  States  to  more 
effectively  implement  their  library  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1968.  and  thereafter. 
The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  passed  originally  in  1956,  stimulated 
the  local  communities  and  the  States  to 
raise  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
public  library  services,  so  that  everv- 
citizen  would  have  available  the  essential 
tools  for  his  education. 

Library  legislation  has  produced  a  no- 
table partnership  between  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1964.  the  inclusion  of  urban  libraries 
within  the  scope  of  the  act— Public  Law 
88-269 — resulted,  among  other  things,  in 
the  improvement  of  library  services  to 
disadvantaged  communities;  extension  of 
high-qualitv  library  services  to  suburban 
areas;  and  the  strengthening  or  urban 
library  collections  to  be  used  over  larger 
regions  of  a  State. 
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Remarkably,  since  the  construction 
provisions  under  title  n  of  the  act  have 
been  in  force.  719  public  library  construc- 
tion projects  have  been  approved  to 
serve  23  million  people. 

Title  III,  "Inter library  cooperation," 
provides  funds  for  the  greatly  needed 
networks  of  int^rlibrary  cooperation 
among  State  libraries,  public  libraries, 
school  libraries,  college  libraries,  and 
special  libraries.  This  pooling  of  efforts, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  regard  to  acquisi- 
tions, cataloging,  storage,  bibliography, 
reference,  and  other  areas,  makes  ap- 
propriated funds  go  further  and  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

Title  IV-A.  is  designed  to  assist  the 
States  in  providing  library  services  to 
inmates,  patients,  and  residents  of  State 
institutions,  including  penal  institutions, 
reformatories.  residential  training 
schools,  or  special  hospitals.  Unfortu- 
nately, libraries  in  these  State  institu- 
tions are  far  behind  what  is  required  of 
them  to  assist  in  the  plans  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  education. 

Title  IV-B,  is  designed  to  assist  in 
making  possible,  hbrary  services  to  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons,  including  the 
blind  and  the  visually  handicapped.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  segment  of  popula- 
tion numl)ers  almost  2  million  persons — 
including  400.000  blind;  600.00  near- 
blind;  and  1  million  paraplegics  and  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  palsy  and  other  severe 
conditions — who  cannot  read  conven- 
tionally printed  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Making  reading  available  to 
these  imfortunate  people,  will  bring  hope 
and  inspiration  to  them. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  soecific 
amendments  covered  in  H.R.  13048,  are 
chiefly  of  a  technical  nature. 

The  first  amendment  will  provide  a 
Federal  share  of  100  percent  for  the 
trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
under  title  in.  "Interlibrary  coopera- 
tion." Titles  I.  n.  and  rv  of  the  act 
presently  authorize  such  a  provision  for 
the  trust  territory,  but  by  an  oversight 
no  such  language  was  included  in  title 
III.  and  H.R.  13048  is  drafted  to  correct 
this  and  maintain  consistency  through- 
out the  act  for  this  territory  as  intended 
in  our  previous  actions  on  the  legislation. 

This  same  title  III.  which  was  added 
to  the  original  act  in  1966  to  authorize 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
local,  regional.  State,  or  interstate  coop- 
erative networks  of  libraries  for  more  ef- 
fective and  systematic  coordination  of 
library  resources  throughout  the  countiT, 
was  not  funded  until  April  1.  1967.  at 
which  time  $375,000  of  the  S5  million 
authorization  for  planning  funds  was  ap- 
propriated to  52  States  and  territories. 

Since  the  Congress  made  it  clear  in 
passage  of  title  III  that  the  intent  was 
to  provide  100  percent  Federal  funding 
for  the  first  full  year,  there  was  inade- 
quate time  for  the  States  to  initiate  their 
programs  in  fiscal  1967,  and  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  the  Federal 
share  of  100  percent  should  be  continued 
through  fiscal  1968  to  make  this  title 
workable  before  the  States  are  required 
to  provide  matching  funds. 

The  small  appropriation  for  this  title, 
along  with  delays  in  the  approval  of 
regulations,  Issuance  of  guidelines,  and 


allotment  of  funds,  effectively  prevented 
a  full  program  year  in  1967  as  was  In- 
tended when  we  passed  Public  Law  89- 
511  in  1966 

A  similar  pattern  occurred  in  the 
funding  of  section  403  of  part  A  of  title 
IV.  also  added  to  the  original  act  in 
1966  to  establish  and  Improve  State  in- 
stitutional library  services.  Of  the  small 
S375.000  allocation  that  was  made  for 
Public  Law  89-511  on  April  1.  1967,  51 
States  and  territories  received  minimal 
amounts  of  planning  funds  for  title  IV, 
and  we  believe  that  we  should  continue 
the  same  100  percent  Federal  share  for 
this  title  through  fiscal  1968  to  reflect 
the  intent  of  the  original  legislation. 

A  further  amendment  is  recommended 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  while 
States  are  required  to  submit  their  an- 
nual programs  prior  to  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
period  under  the  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  in  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
act,  they  cannot  supply  expenditure  data 
before  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period.  This 
apparent  oversight  can  be  corrected  by 
amending  this  section  to  refer  to  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year  as  the  base 
year  for  measuring  the  requisite  mini- 
mum State  effort.  Tills  is  the  present 
provision  in  title  I  and  part  B  of  title 
IV.  and  is  necessary  for  practicable  ad- 
ministration of  part  A  of  title  IV. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  13048  would  author- 
ize 100  percent  fimding  of  part  B  of 
title  IV,  library  services  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  ttirough  fiscal  1968  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  recommended 
for  title  III  and  for  section  A  of  title 
IV.  For  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
first  program  year,  $250,000  was  allo- 
cated to  51  States  and  territories  on 
April  1,  1967,  and  we  think  it  similarly 
desirable  to  consider  fiscal  1968  as  the 
first  program  year  of  part  B  in  order  to 
get  the  State  programs  into  operation. 
Only  planning  moneys  have  been  made 
available  to  States  to  date,  without  any 
program  operations  undertaken  with 
Federal  assistance  as  the  Congress  in- 
tended. 

Furtlier,  a  technical  amendment  is 
proposed  for  a  language  error  in  sec- 
tion 414ia)(2).  The  amendment  would 
delete  the  words  "State  plans  for"  as  lui- 
necessaiy  since  subsection  (2)  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  establishment  or 
improvement  of  libraiy  services  and  not 
State  plans  as  it  presently  reads. 

Another  provision  in  H.R.  13048  would 
give  State  agencies  the  option  to  acquire 
buildings  to  be  used  as  public  libraries 
if  this  would  be  more  economical  than 
building  a  new  library  in  any  i,pecific 
case.  Public  Law  89-511  authorizes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  for  libraries  or 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of 
existing  buildings.  A  State  cannot  pres- 
ently acquire  a  used  building  which 
might  be  converted  into  a  library  facility 
more  cheaply  than  by  building  a  new 
one.  and  we  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to 
include  "acquisition"  under  the  defini- 
tion of  "construction"  in  section  504(d) 
of  the  act. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  7  of 
H.R.  13048  will  make  the  amendments  in 
sections  1  and  3  of  the  bill  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1967. 

Your   Committee   on   Education   and 


Labor  recommends  that  the  House  ap- 
prove this  legislation  to  continue  at  max- 
imum effectiveness  the  Federal  effort  to 
upgrade  library  facilities  and  services 
throughout  the  country.  Beginning  with 
passage  of  the  Library  Services  Act  of 
1956,  the  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
commitment  to  this  goal  by  extending 
and  amending  the  program  regularly  to 
broaden  its  scope  and  increase  the 
appropriations. 

From  fiscal  1957  through  1966.  $100 
million  in  Federal  allocations  for  library 
services  have  been  matched  v.-ith  $321 
million  of  State  and  local  funds,  while 
$60  million  in  Federal  funds  for  public 
library  construction  has  been  matched 
by  State  and  local  appropriations  of  $130 
million. 

The  Federal  stimulus  has  thus  proved 
exemplary  in  encouraging  States  to  ex- 
pand their  own  efforts  in  this  area,  and 
we  may  reflect  with  pride  that  75  million 
people  have  received  new  or  improved 
library  service  during  this  period  and  13 
million  people  have  received  liberary 
.service  for  the  first  time.  An  impressive 
total  of  719  public  library  construction 
projects  have  been  approved,  ser\-ing  23 
million  people,  550  bookmobiles  have 
been  placed  in  operation  to  give  service 
principally  to  rural  areas,  and  27  million 
books  and  materials  have  been  added  to 
library  collections  through  these  added 
Federal.  State,  and  local  funds. 

We  feel  that  the  amendments  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  13048  are  necessary  for 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program,  and  it  is 
particularly  important  that  we  provide 
the  means  by  which  State  programs 
under  Public  Law  89-511  can  be  made 
operational.  We  are  certain  that  prior 
experience  with  this  legislation  bears 
out  our  conviction  that  State  matching 
funds  for  these  two  titles  will  be  forth- 
coming in  fiscal  1969  by  which  time  the 
programs  will  have  proven  their  worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
13048,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  the  full  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  with  bipartisan  support. 

The  enactment  of  this  important 
measure  will  provide  our  citizens  with  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  grow  in 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

This  legislation  is  part  of  a  program 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  supported 
throughout  my  service  in  Congress,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13048,  the  bill  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  amendments  to  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Reviewing  the  legislative  history  of 
this  public  libraiT  development  pro- 
gram, with  its  modest  beginning  in  1956. 
only  serves  to  dramatize  what  a  spectac- 
ular success  has  been  achieved  in  the 
brief  span  of  one  decade.  In  my  own 
State  of  Kansas,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  improving  and  extending  library 
service.  Pounds  under  the  LSCA  are 
being  used  for  developing  reference  and 
resource  centers;  for  book  processing 
centers;  for  extending  service  through 
the  use  of  bookmobiles,  branches,  and 
mail  service;  for  improving  book  collec- 
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tions  and  service  in  both  urban  and  rural 

areas.  ,. 

A  regional  system  of  cooperating 
libraries  is  to  be  established.  This  pro- 
gram is  beginning  in  three  areas  of  the 
State,  involving  27  counties. 

Kansas  had  5  public  library  construc- 
tion projects  approved  in   1967. 

On  June  7,  1967.  a  pilot  project  in  in- 
terlibrarv  cooperation  was  launched  in 
Kansas  under  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  between  the  Kansas  in- 
formational circuit  which  is  composed  of 
six  public  libraries  in  the  State  and 
Kansas  State  University  in  Manhattan. 
The  six  public  hbraries  in  Topeka,  John- 
son County.  Wichita,  Hutchinson,  Salina, 
and  Kansas  City  formed  the  Kansas  in- 
formation circuit,  known  as  KIC,  to 
share  their  book  resources  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  This  interiibrary  loan 
circuit  works  through  the  local  public 
libraries. 

The  six  KIC  libraries,  plus  the  State 
Library,  had  been  fiUing  about  61  percent 
of  the  book  requests  by  local  public 
libraries.  It  is  expected  that  with  the 
advantage  of  the  academic  library  at 
Kansas  State  University,  the  percentage 
of  requests  filled  by  the  KIC  system  will 

increase.  ^.„  ,.  , 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  before 
us  today,  an  impressive  list  of  accom- 
plishments, made  possible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  in  the  last  decade,  was 
recorded.  However,  despite  the  substan- 
tial improvements  in  library  service  to 
date,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  13048  will  help  our  States 
to  meet  more  readily  some  of  the  great 
needs.  For  instance.  Denny  R.  Stephens, 
the  Kansas  State  Librarian,  stated  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation that: 

In  order  for  the  State  of  Kansas  to  par- 
ticipate in  Title  III  of  the  Library  Senices 
and  Construction  Act  in  Fiscal  Year  1968. 
it  would  be  necessary  to  find  a  means  of 
matching  Federal  funds.  We  are  working  on 
this  at  the  present  time  and  believe  we  could 
be  prepared  to  match  Title  III  funds  in  Fiscal 
Year  1969.  ,^    ^, 

Ubrary  service  in  our  State  Institutions 
is  in  too' many  instances  non-existent  and  in 
all  cases  substandard.  If  we  were  able  to 
match  the  full  allocation,  we  would  endeavor 
to  initiate  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
through  reading  and  self-study  for  institu- 
tional residents.  (Title  IV-A) 

I  should  also  point  out  that  this  bill 
does  not  involve  the  authorization  of  any 
additional  Federal  funds.  What  it  does  is 
permit  the  SUtes  to  implement  the  plans 
they  have  made  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  under  the  three  newly  authorized 
"programs  for  interlibrary  cooperation, 
for  specialized  State  library  services  to 
institutions,  and  for  Ubrary  services  to 
the  physically  handicapped. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  is  a  measure  of  great  merit  and  is 
helping  to  meet  the  urgent  and  essential 
library  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fields  of  education,  science, 
technology,  business,  culture,  and  every- 
day living. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor,  makes 
technical  amendments  to  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  in  order 
to  improve  the  operations  of  the  act.  This 


has  been  an  extremely  successful  and 
worthwhile  Federal-State-local  program 
and  it  deserves  our  support. 

Library  services  are  an  extremely  im- 
portant element  in  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 
Sometimes  the  part  libraries  and  their 
informational  services  play  in  our  eco- 
nomic life  is  overlooked;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  handling  of  in- 
formation grows  more  complex  as  our 
industrial  society  grows  more  complex.  I 
am  happy  to  report  one  example  from 
Ohio  of  the  imaginative  use  of  library 
services  to  help  meet  vital  economic 
goals. 

In  its  State  plan  under  title  I  of  this 
Act  Ohio  has  included  a  books -jobs  proj- 
ect to  develop  effective  links  betweeri 
Ohio  libraries  and  the  State  and  local 
offices  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.  The  purpose  is  to 
get  job  information  to  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  who  need  it,  and  to 
put  the  resources  of  libraries  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  unemployment. 

This  act— although  it  is  very  modestly 
funded— has  done  much  to  strengthen 
our  State  and  local  libraries  and  librarj' 
systems.  It  has  demonstrated  many 
other  possibiUties  for  the  effective  use 
of  library-  services  through  such  projects 
as  books-jobs  now  underway  in  Ohio. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  give  further 
attention  to  library  needs  as  soon  as  the 
present  Federal  budgetary  crisis  has 
eased.  This  should  be  high  on  the  list 
of  priorities  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13048.  which  amends  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  I  am  par- 
ticularlv  pleased  with  the  amendment 
to  section  504,  which  will  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  acquisition  of  build- 
ings to  be  used  for  libraries. 

The  Minneapolis  public  library  sys- 
tem has  been  a  victim  of  the  present  law, 
which  allows  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
but  not  the  acquisition  of  used  build- 
ings. Last  year  the  MinneapoUs  Ubrary 
wanted  to  purchase  an  existing  building 
which  was  well  suited  to  Ubrary  use,  and 
which  could  be  acquired  at  much  less 
cost  than  a  new  building.  Unfortunately, 
the  present  law  would  not  allow  any 
Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  this  piu"- 
chase;  Federal  funds  could  be  obtained 
only  if  the  Ubrary  constructed  a  new- 
building  at  a  much  greater  cost.  The 
building  the  library  officials  wanted  to 
acquire  was  such  a  good  bargain  that 
they  went  ahead  and  purchased  it  any- 
way, even  though  they  had  to  forgo 
Federal  aid. 

The  Librai-y  Services  and  Construc- 
tion bin  which  passed  the  House  in  1966 
provided  for  the  acquisition  of  build- 
ings. Unfortunately,  this  provision  was 
not  included  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  it 
was  dropped  in  conference.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  time  the  acquisition  amend- 
ment will  be  passed  into  law. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will  re- 
soundingly approve  the  bill  now  before 
us.  H.R.  13048,  designed  to  improve  the 
existing  Library  and  Construction  Act  by 
the  addition  of  certain  teclinical  amend- 
ments. 


I  advocated  the  initial  enactment  of 
this  legislation  back  in  1956  and  have 
continued  to  urge  and  support  its  exten- 
sion over  the  past  10  years.  This  whole- 
some legislative  program,  which  began 
with  such  a  modest  level,  has  truly  suc- 
ceeded far  beyond  the  most  optimistic 
expectation.  Its  overall  educational  im- 
pact has  certainly  justified  the  Federal 
expenditures  involved. 

The  record  shows  that  over  the  past 
10  years.  75  million  people  received  new 
or  improved  public  library  service;  13 
million    i^eople    received   pubUc   library 


service  for  the  first  time;  27  million  books 
and  related  materials  were  purchased 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  and 
added  to  local  library  collections;  550 
bookmobiles  have  been  placed  in  opera- 
tion across  the  country,  primarily  giv- 
ing library  service  to  rural  areas;  2,800 
persons  have  been  employed  in  our  States 
and  localities  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  library  services  and  construction:  719 
public  Ubrary  construction  projects  have 
been  approved,  to  serve  23  milUon  peo- 
ple; $100  million  in  Federal  funds  for 
pubUc  librarj-  services  in  the  States  has 
been  matched  with  $321  milUon  in  State 
and  local  funds;  and  $60  milUon  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  public  library  construc- 
tion has  been  matched  with  $130  miUion 
in  State  and  local  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  fuller  truth 
contained  in  any  expression  than  the 
old  adage.  "Knowledge  is  power."  and  to- 
day it  is  strikingly  clear  tliat  such 
'•power"  is  imperative  for  our  survival 
and  our  leadership  for  world  peace. 

The  libraries  of  this  country  are  special 
instruments  supremely  capable  of  not 
onlv  providing  our  citizens  with  this  sur- 
vival power,  but  also  with  the  sustaining 
strengths  of  the  disciplined  minds  and 
spirits  essential  to  the  accompUshment 
and  preservation  of  peace  in  a  civilized 
society. 

By  all  recognized  standards  and  meas- 
urements, this  substantive  legislative 
program  has  been  good  for  all  Americans 
and  the  proposed  amendments  in  the  bill 
before  us  are  designed  to  technically 
strengthen  and  expand  the  program's 
operations;  in  other  words,  they  are  de- 
signed to  make  it  work  even  better  than 
it  is.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  it  shall  be 
overwhelmingly  accepted  and  adopted 
without  delay. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  biU  H.R.  13048. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13048. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  gromid  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  351,  nays  0,  not  voting  81,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  3091 

YEAS— 351 

Lennon 
Licscomb 
.  Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
.  Machen 
Mahon 
Marsh 
M?.rtm 

Mathlas.  Cnlif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Milier,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
AUnlc 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Mosher 
Moss 
MuJter 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O  Ha.-a.  III. 
OHara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
ONeal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
PoS 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnski 
Purceil 
Qule 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Held.  m. 
Reid.  N.T. 
Reifel 
Re;uecke 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riezle 
Rivers 
Roblson 
Ropers,  Colo. 
Roirers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roush 
Roybal 


Abbitt 

Edmondson 

Abernethy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Adair 

Edwards.  Calif 

Adams 

Edwards.  La. 

Add.ibbo 

Eilberg 

Albert 

E.,ch 

Anderson,  HI. 

Eshleman 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Andrews, 

Evins.  Tenn. 

N.  Dak. 

Farbstein 

Aiends 

Fascell 

Ashbrook 

Feighan 

Ashley 

Flndley 

Ashmore 

Fisher 

Asplnail 

Flood 

Ay  res 

Flynt 

Baring 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Belcher 

Ford. 

Bell 

William  D. 

Bennett 

Fraser 

Berry 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Betts 

Puqua 

BcviU 

Galifianakis 

Blester 

Garmatz 

Bingham 

Gathlngs 

Blackburn 

Gettys 

Blanton 

Giaimo 

Blatuik 

Gibbons 

Boland 

Gilbert 

Boiling 

Gonzalez 

Bow 

Goodell 

Brademas 

Goodling 

Bray 

Green,  Greg, 

Brlnkley 

Green,  Pa. 

Brooks 

Griffiths 

Brotzman 

Gross 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gubser 

Broxn,  Mich. 

Gurney 

Brown.  Ohio 

Haley 

BroyhlU,  N  C. 

Hall 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Halleck 

Buchanan 

Halpern 

Bi.irke,  Fla. 

Hamilton 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hammer- 

Burleson 

schmidt 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanna 

Bush 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Byrne.  Pa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hardy 

Cabell 

Harrison 

CahlU 

Harsha 

Carey 

Harvey 

Carter 

Hathaway 

Casey 

Hawkins 

Cederbers 

Hays 

Chamberlain 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Clancy 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Clark 

Helstoskl 

Clausen, 

Henderson 

DonH. 

Hicks 

Clawson,  Del 

HoUfleld 

Cohelan 

Holland 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Colmer 

Howard 

Conable 

Hull 

Conte 

Hungate 

Conyers 

Hunt 

Corbett 

Hutchinson 

Corman 

Ichord 

Cowger 

Irwin 

Culver 

Jacobs 

Cunningham 

Jarman 

Daddario 

Joelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Dawson 

Jones,  Ala. 

de  la  Garza 

Jones.  N.C. 

Dellenback 

Karsten 

Denney 

Karth 

Dent 

Kastenmeier 

Devine 

Kee 

Dickinson 

Keith 

Dingeil 

KeUy 

Dole 

King,  Calif. 

Donohue 

King,  NY. 

Dorn 

Kleppe 

Dow 

Komegay 

Dowdy 

Kuykendall 

Downing 

Kyi 

Dulskl 

Kyros 

Duncan 

Laird 

Dwyer 

Langen 

Eckhardt 

Leggett 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla, 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 


Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Wageonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

NAYS— 0 


Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 81 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gray 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kazen 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupfennan 

Landrum 

Latta 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mailliard 

May 

Miller,  Calif. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Murphy,  NY. 


Olsen 

O'Neill.  Ma.ss. 

Patman 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rouan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Bogf-'.s 
Bolton 
Bra.sco 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Button 
Celler 
Cleveland 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Delaney 
Derwinskl 
Diggs 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fino 
Foley 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  M.^ssachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bates. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Derwin- 
skl. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Klru-an  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  FYellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mailliard, 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cramer. 


Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Diggs. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  An- 
derson. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Vigorito. 
Mr.    W'Uis   with    Mr.    Hagan. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MR.  MAHON  TO 
FILE  A  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  House  joint 
resolution,  providing  for  continuing  ap- 
propriations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  House 
joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


S.\N  RAFAEL  WILDERNESS,  LOS  PA- 
DRES NATIONAL  FOREST,  CALIF. 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5161)  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  California,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5161 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  In 
accordance  with  section  3,  subsection  "(b), 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  891),  the 
area  shown  on  the  map  entitled  "Los  Padres 
National  Forest.  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  pro- 
posed", revised  July  1967.  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated the  San  Rafael  Wilderness.  Said  map 
is  and  shall  continue  to  be  kept  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  area  thereon 
shown,  comprising  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thousand  acres,  is  vvlthin 
and  shall  continue  to  be  a  part  of  Los  Padres 
National  Forest. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  ns  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  in  this 
Act:  Proridctf,  houcver,  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  t\-pographlcaI  errors  In  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  shall  be 
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administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

[Mr.  ASFINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964  Congress  approved 
the  Wilderness  Act.  This  act  incorporated 
54  national  forest  areas  into  a  new  wil- 
derness preservation  system  with  a  total 
acreage  of  9.1  million  a-cres.  The  Wilder- 
ness Act  also  authorized  the  President  to 
examine  and  recommend  the  inclusion  in 
the  system  of  certain  additional  areas. 
The  legislation  we  have  before  us  today 
Is  the  first  such  area  recommended  by 
the  President.  H.R.  5161  would  designate 
about  145,000  acres  of  land  located  in  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest,  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  Calif.,  as  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness. 

The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  area,  which 
is  about  10  miles  wide  and  21  miles  long, 
has  all  the  characteristics  to  justify  this 
designation;  yet  it  lies  within  100  miles 
of  approximately  6  million  people.  Its 
preservation  will  afford  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  area  and  enjoy 
a  wilderness  experience. 

Most  of  the  area  is  extremely  rugged 
and  is  made  up  of  steep  slopes  and  rocky 
cliffs.  Precipitation  averages  12  to  16 
inches  and  occurs  almost  entirely  in  the 
winter  months.  The  summers  are  hot  and 
dry  and,  due  to  extremely  hazardous  fire 
corxditions  during  the  summers,  public 
use  will  usually  be  limited  to  winter 
months.  The  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
Area  containus  numerous  sites  of  imusu- 
ally  well-preserved  plctographs  which  are 
of  archaeological  interest  as  reminders 
of  the  now  extinct  Chumash  Indians. 
The  rare  California  condor,  of  which 
there  are  only  about  40  known  to  be  alive, 
are  also  found  in  this  area. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  a  study  of  th-  potential 
natural  resources  of  the  area  has  been 
conducted.  The  mineral  report  on  the 
area,  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  assigns  a  low  mineral  potential 
to  the  area.  Nevertheless,  the  area  will 
remain  open  to  mineral  development  un- 
der the  conditions  stated  in  the  1964  Act. 

Although  some  timber  exists  within  the 
area,  it  is  noncommercial  because  of  its 
poor  quality  and  scattered  stands.  Graz- 
ing, which  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
wilderness  designation,  is  Ukewise  lim- 
ited to  isolated  patches  along  the  river 
bottoms.  The  use  of  the  area's  water 
resources  will  remain  essentially  un- 
changed under  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion. No  storage  reservoirs  are  planned 
within  the  area. 
The  prevention,  suppression  and  con- 


trol of  forest  fires  Is  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance in  this  area  and  this  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  bound- 
aries for  the  wilderness  area. 

The  area  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent comprises  142,722  acres.  The 
committee  amended  the  legislation  to  in- 
clude an  additional  2.200  acres  along  the 
northeast  edges  of  the  area  In  order  to 
preserve  outstanding  examples  of  Indian 
pictographs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  to  be  designated 
as  wilderness  i.'^  already  being  adminis- 
tered as  national  forest  lands  and,  there- 
fore, no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  anticipated  by  enactment 
of  this  bill.  While  there  was  some  objec- 
tion to  including  the  area  added  by  the 
committee,  there  was  no  opposition  in 
the  committee  to  the  approval  of  the 
bill.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  5161. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  the  manner  In  which 
he  led  the  committee  action,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  the  very 
extensive,  significant  and  fragile  values 
which  are  represented  by  pictographs 
and  petroglyphs  in  the  designated  area 
will  receive  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion from  the  department  administering 
the  wilderness,  because  these  are  ex- 
tremely significant  and  they  are  of  very 
great  value.  Any  depreciation  of  the  site 
would  cause  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
realize  what  prompts  my  friend  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  to  make  this  statement. 
I  spent  almost  all  of  my  life  in  the  land 
of  the  pictographs,  and  I  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  desecrate  and  profane  them,  and 
how  easy  it  is  for  people  who  visit  these 
areas  to  take  any  kind  of  stone  or  article 
and  chip  and  absolutely  ruin  the  values 
to  be  found  in  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsj^l- 
vania  [Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI  for 
having  arranged  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5161,  a  bill  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  if  enacted 
will  mark  itself  as  a  historic  first.  H.R. 
5161,  designating  approximately  145,000 
acres  as  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  con- 
stitutes the  first  proposed  addition  to  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system 
as  established  under  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964.  Thir  legislation  focuses  both  na- 
tional and  international  attention  on  an 
area  of  primitive  beauty. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  calls  upon 
the  President  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  of  additional  areas  pro- 
posed for  Inclusion  in  the  national 
wilderness  system.  On  February  1,  1967, 
President    Johnson    proposed    the    San 


Rafael  Wilderness  as  an  addition  to  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system. 
At  such  time  the  President  said: 
This  is  only  a  beginning  We  must — and 
will— do  more.  We  must  continue  to  move 
forward  toward  seeing  to  It  that  every  city 
dweller — especially  those  imprisoned  by  the 
bleakness  and  blight  of  the  slums— has  ready 
access  to  parks,  playgrounds,  and  the  un- 
tarnished beauty  of  nature's  landscape. 

H.R.  5161  is  the  beginning.  I  am  happy 
to  have  sponsored  similar  legislation  for 
the  preservation  of  this  area  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations  of 
AmeVican  people.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  ?ecretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Aericulturc,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice "in  their  support  of  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Area  as  the  first  proposed  ad- 
dition to  the  national  wilderness  system. 
I  commend  Congressman  Charles  M. 
Teague  for  his  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  this  legislation.  His  introduction  of 
this  legislation  was  an  important  st€p  in 
moving  this  legislation.  I  also  commend 
the  interested  citizenry  of  Santa  Barbara 
County.  Calif.,  who  have  come  forth  in 
publichearings  and  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed this  area  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional wildeniess  system. 

The  proposed  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
Area  is  a  wooded,  mountainous  area.  12 
miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara,  CaUf.  The 
area  is  located  within  a  2 -hour  drive  of  6 
million  people.  The  area  lies  in  the  San 
Rafael  and  Sierra  Madre  Mountain 
Ranees  in  southeastern  Santa  Barbara 
County,  Calif.  It  is  made  up  of  extremely 
rugged  and  rocky  cliffs  and  steep,  brushy 
slopes. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  pre- 
requisite quaUties  of  a  wilderness  area, 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area  aLso 
contains  several  areas  of  archaeological 
interest.  The  area  contains  some  well 
preserved  pictographs  of  the  now  extinct 
Chimiash  Indians,  which  are  located  in 
the  northeast  portion  of  the  area.  This 
area  also  serves  as  a  flyway  and  resting 
area  for  the  rare  Califorma  condor. 
There  are  only  about  40  of  these  birds 
known  to  be  ahve  today. 

The  addition  of  the  proposed  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  Area  to  the  wilderness 
system  involves  no  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  committee,  during  consideration 
of  this  legislation  adopted  an  amend- 
ment including  an  additional  2,200  acres 
in  the  wilderness  area.  This  acreage 
comprises  the  area  of  archaeological  in- 
terest. Indian  pictographs  and  resting 
area  of  the  California  condor. 

The  only  oppo.sition  to  this  legislation 
comes  from  the  Forest  Service  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  include  an  additional 
2,200  acres.  As  the  sponsor  of  that 
amendment,  I  looked  over  the  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearings  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  in  Wasliington,  D.C.  It  is  re- 
markable how  the  Forest  Service  has 
changed  its  attitude  and  position  regard- 
ing this  legislation.  Originally  the  Forest 
Sen'ice  sought  to  exclude  an  area  of 
4,500  acres  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
wilderness  on  the  ground.';  that  this  area 
was  needed  for  grazing.  Now  the  Forest 
Service  is  opposed  to  the  addition  of  the 
2,200  acres  on  the  basis  that  its  inclu- 
sion  in   the  wilderness   area   interferes 
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with  their  ability  to  fight  and  suppress 
forest  fires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  taken  before 
the  committee  clearly  shows  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  firefighters  in  the  San 
Rafael  area  told  the  committee  that  the 
inclusion  of  this  area  does  not  hamper 
the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  pre- 
vent and  suppress  forest  fires  in  the  area. 
On  the  contrary,  the  area  has  httle,  if 
any.  timber  and  contains  mostly  brush. 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  natural  "pat- 
reros"  constituted  adequate  firebreaks. 
The  area  of  2,200  acres  included  by 
amendment  was  proposed  for  inclusion 
onlv  after  it  was  determined  that  all  the 
standards  and  prerequisites  for  flreflght- 
ing  could  be  met  by  the  addition  of  this 
area  to  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness.  I 
would  only  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  opponents  of  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem have  always  pointed  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  fire  protection  as  a  basis  for 
objecting  to  wilderness  areas  in  general. 
The  problem  of  preventing  and  suppress- 
ing fires  in  this  2,200  acres  I  am  certain 
is  no  greater  than  what  is  required  to 
prevent  and  suppress  fires  in  the  other 
142,722  acres  also  comprising  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  Area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  our  President 
when  he  states  that  we  should  have  ac- 
cess to  the  untarnished  beauty  of  nature's 
landscape  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 

5161. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

TfaCU  E  1 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califoniia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  generous  remarks  about  me.  I  ex- 
press also  my  most  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALLl,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  S.aylor].  as  well  as  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  the  very  thorough 
and  careful  way  in  which  they  studied 
this  bill  of  mine. 

I  testified,  of  course,  in  support  of  the 
bill.  I  attended  almost  all  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Senate  and  on  the  House  sides.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  explored  this  proposal.  I  am, 
of  course,  gratified  that  they  gave  it  their 
approval. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  IMr.  Baring), 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  but  I  believe 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  under 
which  San  Rafael  would  be  created  that 
definitely  should  be  cleared  up.  During 
his  remarks  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  af- 
fairs already  alluded  to  it  and  specified 
his  belief  that  the  1964  act  requires 
continued  renewal  and  leasing  develop- 
ment of  these  lands  until  the  end  of  1983. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill, 
H.R.  5161.  creates  a  new  wilderness  area, 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  which  adds 
about  145,000  acres  of  land  to  lands  ad- 
ministered under  the  provisions  of  the 
1964  Wilderness  Act.  Now,  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  the  administration  of 
lands  under  the  Wilderness  Act  by  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture insofar  as  mineral  development 
is  concerned.  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  H.R.  5161,  there  is  the  following  refer- 
ence to  oil  and  gas  leasing: 

However,  as  practically  all  of  the  area  has 
been  segregated  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  since 
1953  and  much  of  it  has  also  been  withdrawn 
from  mining  location  since  1936.  the  area  has 
probably  not  been  prospected  thoroughly. 
The  area  will  remain  open  to  mineral  de- 
velopment under  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
1964  act. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  through 
testimony  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  at  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  from  policy  state- 
ments by  the  U.S.  Forest  Sei-vice,  that 
there  is  an  erroneous  intepretation  by 
the  executive  agencies  of  those  sections 
of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act  deaUng  with 
oil  and  gas  leasing  of  lands  within  wil- 
derness areas  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 

Act. 

There  are  two  sections  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  that  apply  to  mineral  develop- 
ment of  wilderness  arear.  Section  4i d >  (2) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  provides  for  ob- 
taining information  on  mineral  values 
of  wilderness  areas  by  the  executive 
agencies.  Section  4(d)  Oi  provides  for 
the  development  of  minerals  under  the 
mining  laws  and  the  various  mineral 
leasing  acts  by  private  industry,  and 
reads  in  pari  as  follows : 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  until  midnight  December  31, 
1983,  the  United  States  mining  laws  and  all 
laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing  shall,  to 
the  same  extent  as  applicable  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  extended  to  those 
national  forest  lands  designated  by  this  Act 
as  "wilderness  areas".  .  . 

In  the  administration  of  primitive  and 
wilderness  areas  under  the  1964  Wilder- 
ness Act,  I  have  been  ad\ised  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  acting  through 
the  Forest  Service  will  not  recommend 
approval  of  oil  and  gas  leases  except 
where  the  lands  subject  to  the  lease  can 
be  developed  from  drill  sites  located  out- 
side of  a  primitive  or  wilderness  area. 
This  policy  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the 
Forest  Service  manual  and  has  been  re- 
peated in  communications  to  private  in- 
dustry. In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  construed  section  4(d) 
(3)  of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  prohibit  the 
leasing  of  wilderness  or  primitive  area 
lands  for  the  pui-poses  of  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment if  surface  use  is  required. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  1964  Wilderness 
Act,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Seci-etary  of  Agriculture,  has  issued  no 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  wilderness  or  primi- 
tive areas  with  the  right  of  surface  entry. 
This  has  effectively  blocked  any  devel- 
opment of  wilderness  and  primitive  areas 
for  oil  and  gas  purposes.  It  is  depriving 
the  United  States  of  what  might  be  sub- 


stantial revenues  at  a  time  when  the 
Treasui-y  is  sorely  in  need  of  every  cent 
it  can  get. 

This  inten>retation  of  the  executive 
agencies  flies  directly  in  the  face  of  both 
the  intent  and  the  express  language  of 
section  4  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  subject  bill,  H.R.  5161,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
emphasize  the  intent  and  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 4'd»  <3»  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  and 
to  make  this  perfectly  clear  to  the  agen- 
cies administering  lands  subject  to  the 
Wilderness  Act.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  and  is 
now,  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Acts,  as  well  as  the  min- 
ing laws,  shall  have  a  meaningful  appli- 
cation to  primitive  and  wilderness  lands 
until  December  31,  1983,  Applications  for 
oil  and  gas  leases  may  not  be  rejected  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  solely  on  the 
basis  that  such  lands  are  within  a  primi- 
tive or  wilderness  area. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Baring],  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  in  agreement  with  my 
statement  as  to  the  affect  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  on  oil  and 
gas  leasing,  and  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  regard? 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  gentleman's 
statement.  The  Wilderness  Act  was  the 
result  of  8  years  of  hearings,  studies  and 
conferences  and  was  an  attempt  to  har- 
monize viewpoints  which,  in  some  cases 
were  in  violent  conflict.  As  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  I  held 
extensive  hearings  and  heard  the  views 
of  over  600  witnesses.  One  of  the  biggest 
conflicts  that  appeared  during  the  delib- 
erations on  this  legislation  was  the  treat- 
ment of  mineral  resource  development. 
The  final  compromise  solution  between 
the  views  of  the  House  and  Senate  after 
conference  appears  in  the  Wilderness  Act 
as  section  4(d)(3).  The  final  solution  fol- 
lowed the  House  viewpoint  ana  consisted 
of  a  phasing  out  of  mineral  development 
activity  during  the  period  terminating 
December  31.  1983.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Wilderness  Act  would  have  never  be- 
come law  without  the  inclusion  of  the 
provision  that  allowed  a  definite  period 
of  time  for  private  industry  to  either  de- 
velop or  condemn  a  wilderness  area  for 
its  mineral  values. 

Now,  to  my  great  shock,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  executive  agen- 
cies have  interpreted  4(d)(3)  to  be  au- 
thority for  the  agencies,  in  their  discre- 
tion, to  withdraw  from  the  operation  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  all  lands  within 
wilderness  areas.  To  me,  this  is  a  glaring 
example  of  execuitve  agencies  defying 
the  express  direction  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  therefore  appropriate  and  necessary 
at  this  time  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
section  4idi<3i  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 
It  is  now  and  always  has  been  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  the  Wilderness  Act  that  no 
application  for  a  least  under  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  shall  be  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  the  lands  involved  are  con- 
tained within  a  wilderness  or  primitive 
area— and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  are  obligated  to  admin- 
ister these  lands  accordingly.  Any  other 
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interpretation  of  section  4fd>(3)  would 
lead  to  the  untenable  result  that  wilder- 
ness areas  would  be  completely  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  the  mineral 
leasing  acts,  without  ever  having  been 
tested  or  explored  under  the  procedures 
provided  by  the  Congress  in  the  Wil- 
derness Act. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  explicit  clarification  of  this 

matter.  .,     .  u 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson!. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  designa- 
Uon  of  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness. 

However,  I  do  want  to  express  my  very 
deep  concern  about  a  certain  portion  of 
the  area  involved. 

This  is  approximately  2.200  acres 
which  were  added  by  the  committee  to 
the  initial  proposal  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  original  proposal  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Forest  Service  amounted 
to  143,000  acres;  so  you  can  see  the  basic 
wilderness  axea  is  considerable,  and  the 
2,200  acres  which  subsequently  was 
added  is  a  relatively  small  amount  as 
compEured  to  the  whole. 

I  raise  my  objections  to  the  inclusion 
of  this  2,200  acres  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial forest  fire  threat  to  the  whole 
parcel  that  this  poses. 

If  the  Forest  Service  is  going  to  be  able 
to  fully  protect  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness from  forest  fire,  this  additional  area 
should  be  left  out  of  it. 

It  is  needed  by  the  Forest  Service  for 

vital  forest  fire  presuppression  work  of 

a  type  not  permitted  in  wilderness  areas. 

As  a  Californlan.  I  am  especially  aware 

of  this  need. 

As  in  much  of  southern  California,  the 
vegetation  of  the  proposed  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  and  the  surrounding  region  is 
largely  brush  type. 

■Whenever  fire  breaks  out  in  this  type, 
it  burns  with  great  intensity. 

■When  fanned  by  the  winds  common 
to  the  area,  these  huge  conflagrations 
sweep  over  the  coimtryside  faster  than 
men  can  run.  The  best  chance  to  stop 
one  of  these  fires  is  by  removing  the 
flammable  vegetation  from  its  path. 
Ridgetops  are  the  best  place  to  do  this 
because  the  fires  move  more  slowly  be- 
fore spniing  over  the  ridges. 

Accordingly,  throughout  California, 
Federal.  State,  and  local  fire  prevention 
agencies  have  established  or  are  estab- 
lishing systems  of  fuel  breaks  extending 
along  strategic  ridges. 

This  is  true  on  the  ridgetops  bordering 
the  proposed  San  Rafael  Wilderness. 

However,  during  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  H.R.  5161.  certain  groups 
proposed  that  2,200  acres  be  added  along 
the  northeast  edge. 

It  was  stated  that  the  proposed  addi- 
tion did  not  include  areas  where  the 
Forest  Service  had  done  fuel-break  work, 
or  planned  to  do  it. 

The  Forest  Service  was  asked  to  re- 
view this  proposal  from  the  standpoint 
of  fire  control  needs. 

The  agency  did  so  and  reported  in  a 
letter  to  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Walter  S.  Baring,  dated  July 
11,  1967, 


Here  is  what  the  Forest  Service  stated 
about  fire  control  needs  in  this  area: 

One  of  our  major  concerns  during  the 
entire  review  process  has  been  what  effect 
the  designation  of  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness will  have  on  our  ability  to  redeem  our 
fire  protection  responsibilities  for  lands  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  wilderness. 

After  this  further  study,  we  believe  the 
boundaries  we  have  recommended  are  essen- 
tial to  permit  the  most  eHectlve  advance 
preparations  for  fire  control. 

One  of  the  most  serious  fire  threats  In 
brushy  areas  such  as  the  San  Rafael  Is  from 
great  sweeping  conflagrations  that  move 
rapidly  on  a  wide  front. 

It  has  been  proved  that  advance  prepara- 
tions of  fuel  breaks  will  greatly  enhance 
our  chances  of  keeping  such  a  fire  from 
sweeping  over  a  ridge  from  one  drainage  to 
another 

Several  years  ago.  we  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  establlstUng  such  a  system  of  fuel 
breaks  along  a  nearly  lO-mile  stretch  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge  southeast  of  Montgomery 
Potrero. 

This  system  consists  of  areas  of  type  con- 
version < brush  and  grass)  connecting  the 
natural  potreros. 

About  900  acres  of  this  work:  has  been 
done  to  date,  and  another  600  acres  are 
planned  for  treatment 

The  suggested  2200-acre  addition  to  the 
wilderness  would  preclude  doing  this  addi- 
tional work. 

We  think  the  additional  work  is  as  Im- 
portant as  the  work  that  has  been  done. 


I  am  assured  that  this  represents  the 
position  and  views  of  the  local  forest  offi- 
cers who  are  familiar  with  the  situation 
on  the  ground. 

Most  of  the  type  conversion  work  done 
to  date  in  this  area  is  outside  the  pro- 
posed 2.200-acre  addition.  But  some  of  it 
is  inside  the  proposed  addition.  The  fuel- 
break  job  is  not  complete.  To  make  the 
protection  line  fully  effective  600  acres 
more  needs  to  be  treated  within  the  pro- 
posed addition. 

I  believe  we  should  accept  the  profes- 
sional judgment  of  the  Forest  Service. 
They  are  the  experts  on  forest  and  brush 
fire  control  and  prevention.  If  we  fail 
to  heed  their  advice,  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  will  not  be  adequately  pro- 
tected from  fire;  and  the  bordering 
drainage  to  the  northeast  will  also  be 
endangered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion is  emphasized  by  the  morning  news 
reports  of  the  fires  which  are  sweeping 
large  acreages  of  southern  California. 

Already  more  than  two  dozen  homes 
have  been  burned  and  one  elderly  woman 
has  been  killed  in  a  fire-related  traffic 
accident. 

These  fires  that  are  ravaging  lands  of 
southern  California  are  not  an  Immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  San  Rafael  nor  are 
they  on  national  forest  lands;  however, 
they  are  in  the  same  tM>e  of  brush  coun- 
try that  we  are  talking  about  in  the  2,200 
acre  addition  to  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness. 

As  is  seen  by  the  current  fires  with  the 
high  humidity  and  high  wind  conditions 
which  exist  both  in  these  fires  and  can 
exist  on  the  2.200  acres  there  is  practi- 
cally nothing  that  can  stop  them  without 
adequate  fire  protection  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  construction 
of  firebreaks  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted if  the  2,200  acres  were  retained 
in  the  wildeniess. 


Therefore  I  think  that  we  have  a  dra- 
matic and  tragic  exampl?  of  why  we  need 
these  firebreaks  in  the  2.200-acre  area 
under  question  and  they  should  be 
L.xcludea. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  2.200- 
acre  addition  to  the  administration's 
proposal  must  be  made  to  adequately 
protect  the  Chumash  Indian  pictographs 
in  the  area. 

The  Forest  Service  made  it  clear  dur- 
ing the  subcommittee  hearings,  and  re- 
iterated in  its  letter  of  July  11.  1967, 
that  it  agrees  with  the  need  to  protect 
these  pictographs,  but  their  protection 
does  not  depend  upon  tht  area  being 
classified  as  wilderness. 

The  agency  already  has  sufficient  au- 
thority to  protect  the  archeological  fea- 
tures on  any  national  forest  lands.  There 
is  no  need  to  make  the  addition  for  this 
purpose.  The  Forest  Service  has  already 
taken  steps  to  protect  the  pictographs 
involved  bv  closing  to  public  travel  the 
road  in  this  vicinity.  They  plan  to  keep 
it  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness.  I  intend  today 
to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  5161  which  we 
have  before  us.  However,  I  do  want  to 
make  the  record  clear  the  problems 
which  can  result  and  the  threat  which 
will  be  posed  to  the  entire  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Area  if  in  the  final  analysis 
these  2.200  acres  are  not  excluded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5161.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  889)  to  desig- 
nate the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Lxds  Pa- 
dres National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  CaU- 
fornia,  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  just 
passed.  ,     „ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill-  ,    *^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  88S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(bi  of  the  WUder- 
ness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  891), 
the  area  classified  as  the  San  Rafael  Primi- 
tive Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "San  Rafael  Wilderness— Proposed," 
dated  October  3,  1966,  which  is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  Department  o. 
Agriculture,  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  comprising  an  area 
of  approximately  143.000  acres. 

Src.   2.  As  soon   as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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shall  file  a  m.ip  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  area  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR      .^SPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  889 
and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5161  as 
passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  5161)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FILING  RE- 
PORT OF  COMMISSION  ON  URBAN 
PROBLEMS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  iS.J.  Res.  112 1  extending  the 
time  for  filing  report  of  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  112 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  tn  Congress  assembled. 

Section  301 1 b>  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •■within  18  months"  and  all  that  follows 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than 
December  31.  1968." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  iMrs.  Sullivan! 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  112  was  approved  by- 
voice  votes  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  without  contro- 
versy. The  resolution  simply  extends 
from  March  6. 1968,  to  December  31, 1968, 
the  deadline  for  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
chaired  by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 
This  Commission  was  established  pur- 
suant to  section  301  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  spon- 


sored by  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall], 
The  Commission  finds  that  it  cannot 
meet  the  18-month  reporting  period  pro- 
vided in  that  act  and  has  requested  this 
extension.  In  particular,  it  has  requested 
that  the  additional  time  be  approved  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  in  hiring  staff 
experts  it  can  give  them  some  assurance 
that  the  work  will  continue  beyond  next 
March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
urgency  and  seriousness  of  the  problems 
which  this  Commission  is  studying  and 
the  value  of  its  activities.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolution. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
fully  approved  within  the  committee  and 
by  the  subcommittee.  It  continues  the 
work  of  the  Commission  that  has  been 
set  up  and  which  has  a  reporting  date 
of  March  1968.  It  extends  the  time  for 
reporting  until  December  1968.  It  does 
not  involve  any  new  authorization  or 
appropriation.  I  believe  the  time  exten- 
sion is  fully  warranted  and  the  Commis- 
sion is  for  a  good  purpose  and  is  doing  a 
good  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  President  did  not  name  this  Com- 
mission on  or  shortly  after  September 
6,  1966.  Why  did  he  wait  until  January 
12  of  1967  before  naming  the  Commis- 
sion? We  have  had  several  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  time  and  life  of 
commissions,  not  always  for  the  same 
reason,  but  we  getting  too  many  of  them. 
In  this  instant  case  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  President  did  not  timely  ap- 
point this  Commission,  because  he  had 
the  authority  to  do  so  after  the  appro- 
priation was  made,  i.nd  I  reiterate,  the 
appropriation  was  made  last  September. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  I  understand,  but 
I  cannot  answer  as  to  why  the  President 
did  not  appoint  the  Commission  sooner. 
I  do  not  feel,  that  having  been  appointed, 
they  have  had  sufBcient  time  during 
which  to  act.  The  extension  of  time 
which  has  been  requested  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation  in  my 
opinion  represents  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  wonder  if  it 
is  due  to  politics?  The  President  had  the 
money  and  the  authority  to  name  this 
Commission  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  just 
do  not  understand  why  he  laid  back  in 
the  harness  until  Januai-y  12,  1967? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  response  to  the 
question  propounded  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  this  is  a  nonpartisan  Commis- 
sion engaged  in  a  nonpartisan  inquiry, 
and  a  very  important  one.  It  took  some 
time  to  find  well-qualifled  people  to  serve 
on  this  Commission.  When  one  reads  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Commission, 


one  can  see  that  this  represents  a  good 
selection  of  highly  competent  citizens 
and  will  recognize  the  further  fact  that 
they  are  qualified  to  do  a  very  good  job, 
and  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  and 
appreciate  his  yielding.  However.  I  would 
like  to  go  just  a  bit  further  and  ask 
three  very  simple  questions  about  the 
extension  of  this  Commission.  All  of 
these  questions  are  predicated  upon  the 
fact  that  in  this  calendar  year,  this  is  the 
third  Commission  for  which  request  ha.s 
been  made  for  the  extension  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  my  personal  recollection. 

The  first  Commission  for  which  request 
was  made  for  extension  was  the  Cor- 
regidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission 
upon  which  action  was  extended  in  this 
House  on  April  24,  1967.  until  November 
1968.  at  a  cost  of  $20,500.  The  colloquy 
having  to  do  with  the  extension  of  this 
Commission  occurred  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  page  10497. 

Second,  was  the  extension  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  the  request 
therefor  which  came  before  the  House 
on  March  20,  1967.  The  beginning  of  that 
colloquy  can  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  page  7254.  This  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Commission  for  the 
period  of  5  years,  and  added  two  addi- 
tional members.  Further,  it  carried  an 
additional  cost  of  $70,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  background.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  6  months  ahead 
of  time  the  Commission  now  determines 
that  it  cannot  get  its  work  completed  and 
its  report  in  on  time  and,  second,  how 
much  more  it  will  cost?  Third,  why  the 
President  waited  from  September  to  the 
following  March  of  this  year  to  make  the 
appointments? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  have  no  figures  and 
no  indication  to  the  effect  that  there  will 
be  any  additional  cost,  other  than  the 
original  cost  contemplated  under  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  will  yield  further, 
this  is  most  satisfying  in  this  time  when 
we  are  tr>'ing  to  cut  back  on  expendi- 
tures as  well  as  obligational  authority. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall] is  giving  me  what  information  he 
has  in  his  possession,  but  the  question  of 
so  many,  and  such  prolonged  and  highly 
paid  study  groups  remains.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  tne  joint  resolution 
I  S.J.  Res.  112) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere— yeas  344,  nays  10,  not  voting  78, 

as  follows: 

^  (Roll  No.  310) 

YEAS— 344 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
BolUiig 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Connan 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunnmgham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 


Ellberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Fasceli 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
.   Lukens 
McClure 


McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mcskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
M-.lls 
Mmish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  HI. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara,  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
O  Neal,  Ga. 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  HI. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Reld,  ni. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
.  Reifel 
Reinecke 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Robison 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 


Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 


Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

NAYS— 10 


Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whltener 
Whltten 
Widnall 
.  Wiggins 
Williams,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Bray 


Clancy 
Gross 
Hall 
Quillen 

NOT  VOTING— 78 


Roudebush 

Snyder 

Watson 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Barrett 
Battin 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Button 
Cleveland 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Delaney 
Derwlnskl 
Diggs 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Fallon 
Flndley 
Fino 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Tenn 


Gardner 
Gray 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Herlong 
Horton 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kazen 
King,  N.Y. 
Kluczynski 
Kupferman 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
May 
Miller,  Calif. 


Morse,  Mass. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Olsen 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Randall 

Rarick 

Roes 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Konan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Tunney 

Utt 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Young 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr    Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr'  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr    Madden  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr  Folev  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Ronkn  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr  Boggs  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr  Brasco  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr  Roberts  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.     Williams    of    Mississippi    with    Mr. 
Gardner. 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr    Reuss  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  "iork. 

Mr'  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. ,     . 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr    Olsen  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
n&ssGC 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Rarick. 


Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Ha wklnB. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stubble- 
field. 

Mr    Stephens  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.    McMillan    with    Mr.    Macdonald    of 
Massachusetts- 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DONT   RUN   TO   THE    SHOWROOMS 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ♦v^,^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1968 
model  automobiles  are  in  the  showrooms. 
Except  for  a  few  new  body  design  creases, 
they  are  not  much  different  from  the 
1967  models.  However,  the  prices  are 
up_wav  up.  The  $101  to  $114  factory 
markups  announced  by  General  Motors. 
Ford,  and  Chrysler  tell  only  part  of  the 

stor>'.  ,    ,      .., 

The  1968  price  markup  coupled  witn 
the  tight  market  in  car  supplies  gen- 
erated bv  the  early  cessation  m  the  pro- 
duction of  1967  models  and  the  automo- 
bile strike  have  created  a  dealer's  de- 
light. Under  these  pressures,  the  buyer 
is  urged  to  pav  the  full  sticker  price  and 
take  as  much  as  $500  less  for  his  trade- 

Personallv.  I  am  going  to  keep  my  1965 
model  a  little  while  longer.  After  I  pur- 
chased it.  it  took  almost  the  full  2-year 
period  of  the  guarantee  to  get  it  com- 
pleted.   Automobile    manufacturers    are 
using  the  warranty  program  as  a  do-it- 
yourself  car  completion  device.  During 
the  warranty  program,  the  owner  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  complete  his  own  car 
and  get  essential  things  done— such  as 
attaching  the  steering  wheel,  rejirmg 
the  horn  and  getting  the  brakes  hooked 
up    In   the   old   days,   a   completed  car 
usually  ran  for  50,000  or  60.000  miles  on 
occasional  lubrications  and  a  change  of 
oil  I  can  remember  owning  several  cars 
that  never  went  back  to  the  dealer. 

Getting  an  automobile  completed  is  no 
easv  job.  It  is  almost  a  career.  If  you 
bring  in  the  car  with  a  bad  horn  switch, 
it  must  be  left  overnight.  After  five  trips 
to  repair  the  horn,  I  s.  11  have  problems. 
I  was  unlucky  er.  ja-:i  to  buy  a  car  on 
which  thev  forgot  tu  fasten  the  body  to 
the  frame— that  took  3  days.  Do  you 
know  what  an  oscillator  is?  I  found  out 
after  three  more  trips  under  the  war- 
ranty. 

In  order  to  complete  my  1965  auto- 
mobile under  the  warranty,  I  lost  the  use 
of  mv  car  for  11  days  and  I  had  to  ar- 
range for  travel  to  and  from  the  dealer  s 
repair  shop  on  11  occasions.  Since  the 
dealer  was  located  6  miles  from  my 
home  I  had  to  travel  66  unnecessary 
miles  to  deliver  the  car.  In  addition,  I 
had  to  arrange  for  transportation  from 
the  dealer  on  the  11  occasions.  This 
would  have  cost  $33  in  cab  fare. 
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Therefore,  the  total  cost  of  completing 
my  1965  automobile  under  the  do-it- 
yourself  plan  was ; 

In  cab   fare- - 833.00 

In  loss  of  use  of  my  car  for  11  days 

at  $8  per  day 88.00 

Estimated  value  of  frustration 264.  75 

Total  cost  of  car  completion 385  75 

If  the  automobile  manufacturers  think 
I  want  to  go  through  this  again  on  a  new 
1968  model,  they  have  another  thought 
coming.  My  1965  model  has  just  been 
completed,  and  now  I  want  to  enjoy  it. 


THE   HIGH   COST  OF  BEING 
A  CONGRESSMAN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Dodd.  Powell,  and  Bobby 
Baker  affairs,  so  thoroughly  investigated 
and  reported  by  the  mass  media,  have 
adversely  affected  Congress  standing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  These 
scandals,  however,  are  symptoms  of  a 
larger,  more  troublesome  problem — 
namely,  our  system  of  financing  and  con- 
ducting elections. 

Our  able  and  widely  respected  col- 
league, Morris  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona, 
diagnoses  this  illness  in  the  body  politic 
and  prescribes  some  remedies  in  the 
current  issue  of  Playboy  magazine. 

I  recommend  Congressman  Ud.ml's 
article,  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Being 
a  Congressman,"  to  everj-one  concerned 
with  the  strength  and  vitality  of  Amer- 
ican pohtical  institutions,  and  with  per- 
mission granted  I  insert  the  article  at 
this  point : 

The  High  Cost  of  Being  a  Congress.man 
What  does  it  take  today  to  succeed  In  poll- 
tics^  Speakmg  ability,  personality,  a  willing- 
ness to  work  long  and  hard,  certainly.  Lead- 
ership ability,  a  quick  mind,  television  show- 
manship— these  qualities  still  count,  too.  But 
as  one  who  has  been  down  that  political 
road,  I  must  sadly  report  that  there  is  some- 
thing rapidly  becoming  more  important  than 
all  of  them:  The  name  of  the  game  is  money 
and  the  ability  to  raise  it. 

In  case  you  don't  know  it  already,  the  sub- 
ject of  campaign  money,  who  gives  It,  who 
gets  It  and  the  preposterous  bundle  of  laws 
that  "control"  It  is  approaching  a  national 
outrage.  These  laws  and  practices,  in  the 
Judgment  of  one  who  has  to  live  with  them, 
are  shot  full  of  hypocrisy,  threatening  to 
corrupt  m.any  good  men  in  public  life,  giv- 
ing unnecess.iry  influence  and  power  to  spe- 
cial-interest groups  and  lobbies  and  posing 
a  serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of  American 
political  institutions. 

Hardly  a  newspaper  of  recent  years  has 
been  without  headlines  about'  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  and  his  financial  problems. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  his 
use  of  taxpayers'  money.  ex-Senate  Majority 
Secretary  Bobby  Baker  and  his  reported 
fund-raising  exploits,  the  $1000  President's 
Club,  testimonial  dinners,  corporate  ads  In 
political  program  books,  etc.  As  I  see  them, 
these  are  all  symptoms  of  a  basic  illness — 
otir  dismal  and  archaic  system  of  financing 
and  conducting  elections.  It's  a  mess   that 


no  amount  of  patchwork  will  correct.  Tour 
lawmakers — state  and  Federal — are  partly  to 
blame  for  this  deplorable  situation,  but  the 
public  ahares  a  heavy  responslbUity,  too.  All 
of  us  should  join  In  Insisting  that  funda- 
mental changes  are  made,  and  made  now. 
One  might  counter  that  we've  always  had 
unsavory  things  In  political  finance — so 
what's  new?  Well,  escalation  is  new.  for  one 
thing.  It's  not  news  that  campaigns  cost 
money,  but  the  explosion  in  costs  over  the 
past  15  years  is  dramatic  and  dangerous.  It 
adds  a  whole  new  dimension  to  the  problem. 
Jackson,  Lincoln  or  even  Grover  Cleveland 
could  campaign  on  a  small  budget  and  stand 
a  good  chance  of  success.  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  without  leaving  Springfield,  and 
the  major  parties  spent  less  than  $200,000 
total.  But  by  1960,  John  P.  Kennedy  had  to 
travel  44.000  miles  and  the  two  parties  had 
to  spend  more  than  $40,000,000.  And  Just 
four  years  later,  Johnson  and  Goldwater 
found  themselves  pouring  more  than  $55,- 
000.000  Into  their  pursuit  of  the  same  office. 
My  brother.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1960  from  the  Congressional  district  I  now 
represent — with  an  expenditure  of  under  $13,- 
000.  His  partisans  charged  bis  Republican 
opponent,  who  reportedly  spent  $35,000,  with 
a  "blatant  attempt  to  buy  the  election."  Just 
four  years  later,  when  I  ran  for  re-election 
In  the  same  district,  I  was  opposed  by  an 
able  and  well-financed  candidate — and  I  had 
to  step  up  my  spending,  too.  I  can  imagine 
that  1960  loser  laughing  when  I  reported 
spending  $35,000  and  my  opponent  $5000 
more  than  that.  Even  these  figures,  however, 
pale  beside  those  of  the  hard-fought  race  In 
Virginia's  Tenth  District  last  year — between 
Congressman  Joel  T.  Broyhlll  and  his  un- 
successful challenger,  Cllve  DuVal.  Total 
spending:  $220,000.  Or  the  1964  race  in  New 
York  where  Representative  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tlnger  spent  $193,000  all  by  himself.'  Such 
examples  are  becoming  more  common  every 
year  and  threaten  to  become  the  general 
rule. 

Take  the  case  of  Milton  Shapp.  In  1966,  this 
wealthy  but  obscure  Pennsylvanlan  decided 
to  run  for  governor.  Into  a  successful  primary 
against  the  "organization"  candidate,  he 
poured  $1,400,000  (all  but  $3000  of  it  his 
own).  He  reported  spending  another  $2,400,- 
000  of  his  money  in  his  losing  effort  In 
November.  (With  all  due  respect  to  a  fellow 
Democrat  who  may  have  made  a  good  gov- 
ernor, I  find  his  losing  the  one  ray  of  hope 
in  an  otherwise  forlorn  picture.  However. 
Sh.-)pp's  campaign  manager  says  the  Repub- 
licans spent  $5,400,000.  and  that  hardly 
lightens  my  gloom.)  Nelson  Rockefeller  spent 
at  least  this  much  In  his  successful  1966  re- 
election effort.  More  and  more  men  of  great 
wealth  are  going  into  politics,  and  this  is  not 
all  bad;  the  Rockefellers,  Harrlmans,  Ken- 
nedys and  Scrantons  have  given  distin- 
guished public  service.  Just  as  I  suspect 
Shapp  might  have.  But  we  are  approaching 
the  point  where  only  the  wealthy,  or  those 
financed  by  special  Interests,  will  be  able  to 
serve. 

Prom  these  case  histories.  It  can  be  seen 
that  a  candidate's  decision  on  his  campaign 
finance  arrangements  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant one  he  makes — unless  it's  the  selec- 
tion of  his  public-relations  firm.  Por  the  era 
of  the  political  PR  man  has  dawned  with  a 
vengeance.  The  best-known  Invention  of  this 
new  breed  of  political  expert  is  the  "pack- 
aged candidate,"  sold  with  the  same  Madison 
Avenue  expertise  that  works  so  well  for  a 
new  laxative  or  detergent.  And,  as  you  can 
imagine,  this  new  political  technology  has  no 
place  for  a  Lincoln  with  principles,  strong 
views  and  a  desire  to  talk  tough  issues 
("Oppose  slavery?  Hell,  man.  there  goes  half 
the  electorate.")  Today's  PR  man  would 
laugh  Honest  Abe  all  the  way  to  the  elevator. 
The  new  technique  eliminates  risk  taking. 
Before  a  single  thing  Is  done,  the  PR  firm 


conducts  a  market  survey  to  find  out  not 
what  the  country  needs  but  what  a  majority 
of  voters  at  this  fieetlng  moment  think  they 
loant.  Then  the  candidate  Is  presented  with 
a  carefully  selected  list  of  positions  he  is 
supposed  to  take.  Thereafter,  an  appropriate 
"image"  is  sold  to  the  public  with  slogans. 
Jingles,  billboards  and  all  the  rest.  As  one 
conamentator  s.'tid.  this  Is  like  polling  high 
school  students  to  find  out  which  courses  are 
easiest  and  most  fun,  then  drafting  the  cur- 
riculum accordingly. 

An  Important  part  of  this  package  tech- 
nique is  to  avoid  all  debates  and  all  but 
the  blandest  speeches.  Hal  Evry,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Los  Angeles  PR  man,  says:  "Clients 
who  campaign  least  win  the  most  votes." 
Last  year,  he  boasted  about  one  client,  a 
political  unknown  with  no  organized  support, 
who  was  elected  without  making  a  single 
speech  or  shaking  a  single  hand.  His  entire 
campaign  consisted  of  billboard  posters, 
newspaper  ads,  telegrams  and  handbills  pro- 
claiming, three  cheers  for  Pat  Milligan.  He 
had  enough  money,  and  he  won. 

The  major  Federal  law  governing  elections, 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925,  is  a  farce. 
Despite  regular  violations  of  its  letter  and 
spirit,  there  has  never  been  a  candidate  or  a 
political  committee  prosecuted  under  Its  pro- 
visions. The  Justice  Department  Isn't  about 
to  start,  either.  This  law  limits  spending  in 
Congressional  elections  to  $5000  for  each 
candidate.  As  my  able  colleague  Representa- 
tive Jim  Wright  ol  Texas  wrote  recently:  "If 
I  told  you  I  had  never  spent  more  than 
$5000  In  a  House  race,  I'd  be  a  hypocrite.  And 
if  I  actually  had  spent  so  little  in  my  first 
race,  I'd  never  have  been  elected." 

The  Ineffectiveness  of  this  law  Is  apparent 
by  noting  tliree  gigantic  loopholes;  First,  it 
doesn't  cover  primaries — the  real  fights  In 
many  states.  In  primaries,  the  sky  Is  the 
limit.  Second,  the  $5000  limit  doesn't  apply 
to  expendittires  for  such  "extraneous"  items 
as  printing,  postage,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph expenses,  travel  or  speechwriting. 
This  Is  like  telling  your  wife  that  her  use  of 
the  department-store  charge  account  Is  lim- 
ited to  $100  per  month  except  for  hats, 
dresses,  fur  coats  and  shoes — on  which  there 
is  no  limit.  As  if  these  loopholes  weren't  big 
enough,  there  is  an  even  bigger  one.  It  re- 
lieves me  of  any  duty  to  report — or  to  have 
anyone  else  reporte — expendltiues  of  a  Udall 
for  Congress  Campaign  Committee.  The 
phony  explanation,  of  course.  Is  that  I  don't 
really  know  what  my  committee  is  up  to. 
And  there  Is  no  Federal  law  limiting  what 
It  may  spend. 

Congressmen,  aspirants  to  unseat  them, 
lobbyists,  businessmen,  ordinary  citizens — 
all  of  us  are  caught  up  In  a  financial  web. 
Suppose  you  are  a  freshman  member  of  Con- 
gress. It's  1968.  You  have  worked  hard  at 
your  Job,  studied  issues,  tried  in  every  way 
to  represent  your  district  fairly  and  dili- 
gently. You've  le.irned  the  ropes  and  you 
would  like  to  continue.  What  must  you  do? 
If  your  district  Is  anything  like  mine  (and 
not  beset  with  even  higher  costs  i ,  you've  got 
to  lay  your  hands  on  something  like  $25,000 
to  $40,000.  Either  that  or  your  new  political 
career  will  go  down  the  drain. 

Or  suppose  a  young  lawyer  or  businessman, 
equally  sincere  and  honest,  decides  to  run 
against  you.  He's  a  prisoner,  too.  He  may  be- 
lieve he  can  do  a  better  Job,  He  may  think 
your  policies  are  b.id  for  the  country.  What 
must  he  do?  For  him,  money  Is  even  more 
important.  He  needs  "name  Identification," 
because  he's  a  newcomer.  But  he  might  as 
well  save  his  money,  shoes  and  breath  un- 
less he  can  raise  $30,000  to  $50,000.  My  ques- 
tion to  you  is;  Where  would  you  go  to  get 
this  kind  of  money?  Seriously. 

Of  course,  even  these  amounts  are  small 
potatoes  In  some  Congressional  districts.  And 
if  you  want  to  be  a  Senator  from  New  York 
or  the  governor  of  California,  the  cause  is 
almost  hopeless  without  a  kitty  of  literally 
millions.  Which  brings  us  to  the  great  new 
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Dhenomenon  In  American  politics— the  su- 
nerstar  candidate.  Because  it  costs  so  much 
to  create  name  identification,  particularly 
in  the  big  races  with  large  constituencies, 
someone  figured  out  that  there  would  be  in- 
herent advantages  to  fielding  candidates  who 
h-^d  alreadv  achieved  fame  in  other  activi- 
ties—especially  show  business  and  sports,  Al- 
re.idy  we  have  elected  several  such  men  to 
high  office. 

lome  people  are  Inclined  to  pass  off  the 
election  of  actors  George  Murphy  (to  the 
united  States  Senate)  and  Ronald  Reagan 
(to  the  California  governorship)  as  aber- 
rations of  a  zany  state  that  has  produced 
both  Disneyland  and  Gold  Diggers  of  1933. 
I  don't  tlUnk  the  phenomenon  can  be  dis- 
missed that  easily.  This  is  surely  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  an  increasingly  large  and  mo- 
bile electorate. 

Other  examples  come  to  mind.  Except  for 
the  Goldwater  debacle,  Oklahoma  might  well 
have  sent  football  coach  Bud  Wilkinson  to 
the  Senate.  And  except  for  a  bathroom  acci- 
dent Ohio  might  h;u-e  done  the  same  for 
astronaut  John  Glenn.  Congressman  Bob  Ma- 
thias  of  California,  the  great  Olympic  decath- 
lon champion,  won  with  a  big  majority  in 
his  first  trv  last  year.  "It's  not  that  people 
voted  for  me  because  I  was  an  athlete,  '  he 
told  a  reporter,  "but  what  did  help  was  that 
people  knew  my  name.  Look  what  other  can- 
didates spend  Just  to  get  their  names  publi- 
cized The  two  Olympic  gold  medals  were  the 
most  important  contributions  to  my  cam- 
paign fund." 

I  don't  contend  that  we  must  elect  only 
lawyers  or  those  with  prior  political  experi- 
ence to  high  office,  but  as  long  as  it  costs 
millions  to  get  name  identification,  I'm  afraid 
there  will  be  a  tendencv  to  pass  over  able  but 
lesser-known  candidates  who  offer  nothing 
but  a  capacity  for  effective  public  service. 
The  famous  names  of  show  business  and 
sports  will  get  the  nod. 

Although  neither  side  wants  it— In  any 
race— escalation  Is  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
would  be  happy,  for  example,  to  I'mlt  my 
spending  in  the  1968  campaign  to  $10,000, 
I  would  even  stav  at  this  figure  and  let  my 
challenger  spend  $15,000,  If  I  knew  we  were 
both  tightly  limited  to  these  amount*.  He 
might  be  willing,  too,  but  it  never  works  out 
that  wav.  Things  quickly  get  out  of  hand. 

My  advisors  will  call  me  in  Washington: 
"You'd  better  adjourn  and  get  out  here.  Your 
opponent  is  campaigning  like  crazy."  They 
tell  me  he  has  put  up  60  billboards,  each 
averaging  about  $80  to  $100  per  month.  They 
insist  we  get  billboards,  too,  and  $5,000  is 
gone  They  tell  me  he  has  contracted  for 
$6  000  worth  of  television  time  and  $3,000  in 
radio  spots.  We  buy  TV  and  radio  time.  Tak- 
ing the  initiative,  we  run  two  full -page  news- 
paper ads  in  Tucson  (at  $1,200  each)  and  in 
three  smaller  out-of-town  dallies  (about  $200 
each)  He  answers,  I  learn  of  the  opposition  s 
direct-mail  campaign  to  reach  every  voter 
lup  to  $18,000  for  a  single  mailingl.  Do  we 
meet  this?  Probably— If  we  can.  As  the  elec- 
tion nears,  my  opponent,  sensing  victory 
raises  the  ante— two  more  full-page  ads  and 
ten  extra  television  spots.  We  think  we  re 
ahead,  but  we  can't  be  sure.  Another  $3,ooo 
down  the  drain. 

Thus  It  ever  goes.  Few  candidates  can  make 
a  budget  and  stick  to  It.  Each  candidate's 
budget  is  made  by  his  opponent,  and  by  the 
fears  of  what  might  be  coming  next.  In 
most  of  the  434  other  Congressional  districts, 
the  story  will  be  repeated.  Candidates  need 
monev:  In  most  cases,  they  don't  have  it.  It 
must  come  from  friends,  relatives,  supporters 
and  the  party  faithful.  And  by  virtue  of 
this  sick  and  dangerous  system,  much  of  it 
inevitably  will  come  from  special-interest 
groups  with  an  ax  to  grind. 

An  ax  to  grind,  yes— and  yet  I  suppose  I 
would  not  be  giving  you  a  complete  or  a  fair 
picture  if  I  left  it  at  that.  Even  special-Inter- 
est groups  are  a  part  of  our  American  sys- 


tem. The  Constitution  guarantees  the  peop.e 
the  right  to  petition  their  Government,  and 
this  right  doesn't  belong  to  Aunt  Mary  in 
Spokane  or  to  the  lonely  pensioner  in  Ari- 
zona It  belongs  to  labor  unions,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federation,  the  Sierra  Club  and 
thousands  of  other  organizations  composed  of 
citizens  directly  affected  by  the  taxes  the 
Government  levies,  the  money  it  spends,  the 
laws  It  passes  or  defeats.  As  government 
grows  so  do  the  stakes  in  Influencing  public 
pollcv;  how  and  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  more  than  100  billion  dollars 
this  year  can  mean  jobs  and  prosperity— or 
unemployment  and  depression— for  whole 
communities  and  occupational  groups. 

It's  the  honorable  lobbyist's  Job  to  influ- 
ence by  legal  means,  the  decisions  of  the 
Government.  And  it's  a  lot  easier  to  have 
favorable  decisions  made  for  your  group  if 
candidates  are  elected  who  believe  in  your 
legislative  program.  The  problem  is  with  the 
candidate  who— perhaps  against  his  better 
Judgment  but  out  of  financial  pressure — 
wakes  up  on  election  morning  in  bed  with 
one  of  these  special-interest  groups. 

But  back  to  our  hypothetical  campaign. 
Suppose  you're  the  lucky  winner.  Even  more 
luckily,  vou  find  that  your  campaign  dona- 
tions equaled  your  expenditures.  You  as- 
sume vou  are  going  to  Washington  with  that 
fat  $30,000  salary  and  all  those  huge  expense 
accounts  the  press  likes  to  wTlte  about  Your 
money  troubles— you  think— are  over. 

This  is  a  cruel  Joke.  Your  troubles  have 
Just  begun.  You're  not  Joining  the  jet  set- 
It's  more  like  the  debt  set.  Now,  don't  get 
me  wrong,  I'm  proud  to  be  in  Congress  in 
these  troubled  times.  I  knew  the  salary  when 
I  ran  and  I  have  managed  to  get  by  reason- 
ably well.  Most  of  my  fellow  citizens  earn 
far"  less.  It's  kind  of  laughable  to  "poor- 
mouth"  with  a  $30,000  salary,  and  I'm  not 
asking  for  sympathy.  But  I  do  ask  for  under- 
standing. 

What  does  it  cost  to  be  a  Congressman? 
In  the  first  place,  you  find  that  your  $30,000 
salary  doesn't  go  as  far  as  you  thought  it 
would.  With  two  homes  to  maint.iin.  more 
clothes  to  buy  and  higher  prices  than  you 
paid  back  hoine,  you  discover  it's  really  the 
equivalent,  in  standard-of-Uvlng  terms,  of 
about  $20,000  in  Topeka,  Tulsa  or  Tticson.  As 
for  those  fat  allowances  you  read  about,  you 
BUddenlv  realize  they  cover  only  such  things 
as  electric  typewriters,  dictating  machines, 
stamps,  stationery,  long-distance  calls  and 
staff  salaries.  You  never  even  get  to  feel  the 
money,  and  yet  people  back  home  imagine 
you're  rolling  In  It. 

These  allowances  are  regular  operating 
costs,  which  a  third  vice-president  of  a  dog- 
food  company  would  take  for  granted.  None 
of  them  puts  any  money  in  your  pocket  or 
any  food  on  your  table.  Yet  at  least  one  news- 
paper chain  regularly  "exposes"  the  fact  that 
published  laws  provide  Congressmen  with 
these  "bonus  "  gratuiUes  from  an  unknowing 
and  hapless  public. 

A  Congressman  has  three  kinds  of  ex- 
penses. Like  every  other  citizen,  he  has  to 
pay  for  food,  clothing,  the  education  of  his 
children,  life  insurance,  transportation  and 
all  the  rest.  Also,  in  common  with  all  politi- 
cal candidates,  he  has  campaign  expenses. 
And  unlike  ordinary  citizens,  and  unlike 
losing  candidates,  he  has  a  whole  range  of 
semiofficial  expenses.  He  has  these  only  be- 
cause he  is  a  public  official  and,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  almost  none  of  them  are  paid 
bv  the  taxpayers. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  these  semiofficial  ex- 
penses. Every  month,  certain  things  are  ex- 
pected and  demanded  of  you  if  you  are  to 
represent  the  people  of  your  district  ade- 
quately and  establish  a  record  you  can  be 
proud  of  Thev  come  from  your  pocketbook 
and  they  add  up  to  $10,000  or  $15,000  every 
year ; 

Trips  home.  Until  three  months  ago,  I  was 


entitled  to  five  Government-paid  round  trips 
to  Arizona  each  year,  but  my  constituents 
expected  to  see  me  a  lot  more  often  than 
that.  Thus,  to  do  my  Job  adequately,  I  had 
to  pay  out  about  $2000  a  year  in  additional 
air  fare.  Under  a  new  law,  I'll  be  able  to  make 
one  Government-paid  trip  for  each  month 
Congress  is  in  session,  but  I'll  continue  to 
pay  my  own  car-rental  bUls,  hotel,  and  res- 
taurant expenses  on  those  trips.  I  estimate 
my  trips  home  will  still  cost  me  about  $1000 
a   year. 

Local  office.  In  the  Tucson  Federal  Build- 
ing, as  a  service  to  my  constituents,  I  main- 
tain a  two-room  office.  It  gives  me  a  base  c- 
operations  when  I'm  In  Arizona  and  It  pro- 
vides the  people  I  represent  wth  ready  access 
to  their  Congressman,  I  get  the  rooms  and  a 
part-time  staff  courtesy  of  Uncle  Sam;  but 
part  of  the  telephone  expense,  answering 
service,  equipment  and  supplies  are  on  me. 
Another  $1500  a  year  down  the  drain. 

Public  information.  Every  month  or  so,  I 
try  to  write  and  publish  an  informational 
newsletter.  It  goes  to  22.000  people  who  have 
asked  to  be  on  my  maUlng  list.  The  exchange 
of  views  that  it  prompts  enables  me  to  do  a 
better  Job.  While  Uncle  Sam  pays  the  post- 
age I  pay  the  printer  about  $250  per  issue. 
Each  year,  I  send  a  questionnaire  to  every 
one  of  the  175.000  addresses  In  my  district 
and.  again.  I  pay  for  the  printing.  Also  the 
computerized  tabulation.  Debit  M.K.U.  $3000. 
Still  another  part  of  this  Informational  func- 
tion covers  regular  public-service  radio  and 
TV  reports  to  stations  In  Arizona.  Congress- 
men get  a  cheap  price  from  the  "plush" 
House  recording  studios;  but  even  so,  the 
bills  run  another  $2500  per  year. 

Miscellaneous  expenses.  On  top  of  these 
Items  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman  has  con- 
stituents to  entertain,  wlthin-the-state 
travel  to  be  paid  for,  official  dinners  to  attend 
and  a  duty  to  contribute  to  most  of  the  or- 
eanized  (and  some  of  the  most  unorganized) 
charities  you've  ever  heard  of.  More  money 
gone. 

Ml  these  things  are  semiofficial,  because, 
you  don't  legally  have  to  do  any  of  them. 
And  let's  face  the  fact  that  if  they  are  done 
right,  they  may  help  you  get  reelected;  they 
have  a  political  aspect,  too. 

Remember  the  famous  $18,000  Nixon  Fund 
of  1952?  These  are  the  things  it  was  estab- 
lished to  cover.  I  frankly  never  quite  under- 
stood all  the  fuss  about  the  California  bus  - 
nessmen  who  gave  $250  eich  to  make  up  this 
fund  for  Senator  Richard  Nixon,  Each  of 
them  could  have  given  Nixon  more  than 
thi'^- and  probably  did— for  his  regular  cam- 
paign expenses.  At  that  time,  a  Senator  made 
$15  000  a  year;  and  out  of  his  salary,  he  was 
expected  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  I  have 
lined  above.  Although  such  funds  are  now 
out  of  style,  the  expenditures  they  were  In- 
tended to  cover  are  still  with  us.  And  they're 
escalated,  too. 

U  you  are  the  winner  in  your  race  and 
you're  lucky,  you  mav  have  a  modest  stu-plus 
of  campaign  funds  for  these  purposes. 
Wealthy  ancestors  and  the  laws  of  inherit- 
ance can  also  turn  the  trick.  If  you  have 
neither  of  these,  you  may  have  to  go  Into 
your  salary  and  savings— and  perhaps  resort 
to  one  of  the  quaint  rites  and  ceremonies 
that  have  evolved  to  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  our  political  system. 

On  his  way  to  Jail,  the  notorious  robber 
Willie  Sutton  was  asked  by  a  reporter  why 
he  robbed  banks.  "Because  that's  where  the 
money  is."  he  answered.  "Where  is  the  money 
for  all  the  political  campaigns  In  this  coun- 
try—and  for  all  of  the  semiofficial  expenses 
X  iiave  talked  about?  Because  of  the  inflated 
costs  of  campaigning  and  serving  in  public 
office,  an  elaborate  system  of  raising  money 
has  grown  up. 

Heading  the  list  of  these  rites  Is  the  testi- 
monial dinner.  From  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
Barry  Goldwater,  nearly  every  political  can- 
didate   in    modern    times     (Including    this 
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writer,  on  a  single  occasion)  has  used  this 
device.  Its  ttnae-honored  features  include  a 
famous  speafeer  to  draw  a  crowd,  bunting  and 
partisan  oratory,  rubber  chicken  or  drab 
roast  beef  and  a  price  tag  of  S25  to  $500  per 
plate.  It's  a  dangerous  diet  in  more  ways  than 
one;  but  given  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it's 
a  proper,  legitimate  and  usually  effective 
fund-raising  device — if  the  proceeds  are  used 
(as  I  have  used  them)  strictly  for  campaign 
or  semiofflcial  expenses.  Former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  frugal 
men  ever  to  serve  m  Congress,  has  called  this 
kind  of  testimonial  the  "most  effective  and 
decent  device  that  has  yet  been  developed." 
But  the  testimonial  dinner  Is  a  deplorable 
device  if  used  i  as  I  understand  Senator  Dodd 
has  acknowledged  doing)  to  raise  money  for 
a  new  house,  suit.  car.  wedding  or  family 
vacation. 

Another  variation  of  this  game  is  the  party 
gala  held  each  year  or  so  in  Washington  by 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  national 
committees.  Tickets  are  usually  .SlOO  to  $500, 
and  as  many  as  5000  businessmen,  lobbyists, 
ambitious  upper-level  bureaucrats  and  party 
faithful  crowd  the  hall  to  see.  hear  and  touch 
the  p.irty  greats.  A  successful  night  will  bring 
in  $500,000.  or  maybe  two  or  three  times  that. 
There  are  other  popular  rituals.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  the  President's  Club  (for 
Democrats)  and  the  Booster's  Club  iior  Re- 
publicans). A  $1000  to  ilO.OOO  donation  will 
get  you  an  autographed  picttire  of  Johnson 
or  Eisenhower  and  perhaps  an  invitation  to 
the  White  House  or  Gettysburg.  I  think  the 
American  people  ought  to  be  outraged  at  a 
system  that  requires  our  Presidents.  ex-Presl- 
dents  and  Presidential  candidates  to  resort 
to  such  demeaning  devices. 

Yet  another  popular  ritual  is  the  Washing- 
ton cocktail  party  A  fund-raising  event  In 
one's  home  state  is  at  least  aimed  at  local 
money.  But  the  $25-to-$100  Washington  cock- 
tail party  levels  its  guns  at  the  Capitol  Hill 
lobbyists,  and  us  always  '  R.S  V.P  "  As  I've 
noted,  the  Invitees  are  mostly  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  trade  associations,  unions  and 
business  groups.  They  have  constituents,  too. 
and  their  constituents  expect  them  to  know 
the  lawmakers  and  have  their  ear.  The  sys- 
tem traps  them  Just  as  much  as  It  does  the 
politician,  for  failure  to  attend  a  function  for 
the  chairman  of  an  important  committee 
may  not  go  unnoticed.  Some  of  these  trade 
representatives  receive  up  to  100  such  invi- 
tations a  year. 

Then  there  is  the  local  finance  committee. 
The  candidate  and  his  finance  chairman  com- 
pile a  list  of  a  few  hundred  local  business- 
men, friends  and  others  who  might  con- 
tribute in  the  $25-to-$200  range.  These 
names  are  placed  on  cards,  in  the  best  Com- 
munity Chest  tradition.  A  group  of  40  to  50 
solicitors  comes  to  lunch  or  breakfast  with 
the  candidate.  Hopefully,  each  will  take  on 
the  Job  of  contacting  five  to  ten  prospects. 
In  my  case,  this  drive  generally  nets  310.000 
to  $15,000.  I  must  say,  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  caMber  and  diversity  of  the 
Arizonans  who  come  to  my  aid — business 
and  professional  people,  fellow  lawyers.  Dem- 
ocrats and  a  surprising  number  of  Republi- 
cans. There  are  few  of  these  people  who  give 
from  other  than  decent,  honorable  motives 
or  who  ask  more  than  that  I  do  a  conscien- 
tious Job  as  their  Congressman.  I  would  say 
98  percent — at  least — of  my  donors  never 
ask  for  help  of  any  kind.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  keep  both  parties  in  business,  but 
the  b'ardens  on  all  of  us  grow  heavier  each 
year. 

Finally,  there  are  small-donor  solicitations. 
Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  big  contributors 
lend  to  obligate  candidates,  and  that  there- 
fore a  large  number  of  small  contributors  is 
preferable.  However,  this  is  easier  to  preach 
than  to  practice.  Few  such  efforts  succeed. 
Of  every  100  Americans,  95  have  never  con- 
tributed to  any  political  candidate. 

Early  In  my  Congressional  career,  I  had  the 


optimistic  belief  that  I  could  gradually  build 
a  biuse  of  one-to-ten-dollar  contributors  who 
eventually  would  provide  all  the  financial 
support  I  needed.  I  even  designed  a  return 
envelope  with  a  little  hole  Into  which  con- 
tributors could  fit  "George  Washington's  pic- 
ture." The  Idea  has  been  widely  copied  by 
other  Congressmen  and  it  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  most  other  mail  campaigns.  I'm 
proud  that  1500  people  thought  enough  of 
me  last  year  to  send  back  my  envelopes  with 
green  bills  enclosed,  but  the  $5200  they  gave 
($4000  after  expenses)  is  far  short  of  the 
$22,000  I  spent. 

How  did  the  American  people  allow  them- 
selves to  become  mired  In  this  ruinously  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous  financial  swamp? 
There  are  many  answers,  but  two  are  espe- 
cially Important:  population  and  television. 
Congressman  Abe  Lincoln  served  perhaps 
40,000  people — a  smaller  number  than  the 
constituency  of  an  Arizona  state  senator  to- 
day. Personal  contacts  were  important; 
money  was  not.  False  Images  were  hEird  to 
create.  Today,  I  represent  nearly  550,000  peo- 
ple, and  I  couldn't  shake  every  voter's  hand 
if  I  did  nothing  else  until  the  next  election. 
Thus,  along  with  my  opponent,  I  must  spend 
money  for  mall,  radio,  television,  newspaper 
ads  and  all  the  rest. 

Television,  of  course.  Is  the  big  new  factor 
shoving  campaign  costs  out  of  sight.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  re- 
ports that  $35,000,000  was  spent  in  the  1964 
campaign  Just  for  radio  and  TV.  By  1968, 
the  PR  boys  will  demand  ads  In  "living  color," 
and  costs  will  rise  even  more.  If  you're  run- 
ning for  governor  of  Arizona  and  want  to 
buy  Just  one  20-second  spot  (now  you  see  it, 
now  you  don't)  In  prime  time  on  each  of 
the  state's  ten  commercial  TV  stations,  you 
shell  out  $1000.  In  New  York,  the  same 
quickie  commercial  would  cost  you  $2500 — on 
just  one  station.  I  shudder  to  think  what  a 
package  of  such  spots  would  cost. 

All  of  this  might  be  worth  it  If  we  were 
using  TV's  great  potential  for  political  edu- 
cation and  debate.  When  TV  became  com- 
mon, political  scientists  predicted  a  national 
political  revival— with  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates In  every  living  room.  But  this  great 
potential  has  been  perverted.  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  would  be  lucky  today  to  get  on  after 
Monday  Night  at  the  Movies,  and  even  then, 
they  would  have  to  compete  with  Johnny 
Carson  or  Joey  Bishop — or  both.  In  truth, 
TV  has  drastically  lowered  the  intellectual 
quality  of  our  campaigns.  One  Congressional 
candidate's  chief  TV  commercial  revealed 
him  In  an  apron  taking  cookies  out  of  the 
oven.  Election  year  1966  was.  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  year  of  the  20-second  spot 
and  the  singing  political  Jingle.  Sadly.  86  per- 
cent of  all  political  radio  and  TV  money  last 
year  went  for  spots — so  brief  they  precluded 
any  discussion  of  Issues. 

Every  two  years,  when  I  meet  with  my 
television  experts.  I  regularly  insist  that 
some  of  my  money  go  for  half-hour  seg- 
ments to  talk  issues  or  to  answer  questions. 
We've  tried  It  my  way  once  or  twice,  but 
usually  I  lose  out  to  the  pros,  who  claim 
(rightly)  that  these  programs  don't  make 
votes.  Viewers  will  submit  to  a  spot  Inserted 
in  a  favorite  program;  but  If  a  30-mlnute 
show  Is  pre-empted,  most  folks  will  com- 
plain bitterly  and  then  tune  you  out  for 
Tiie  Beverly  HiUbillies. 

The  end  result  of  this  thinking  can  be 
found  in  the  text  of  one  of  my  own  20-second 
spots  from  the  1966  campaign.  Here  It  Is, 
In  Its  intellectual  entirety: 

"Announcer.  This  man  has  become  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  leaders  In  Congress. 
He's  won  the  respect  of  both  parties.  He's 
led  the  fight  for  the  things  Arizona  must 
have  for  today  and  for  the  future.  Arizona 
can  be  proud  of  him.  Mo  Udall.  our  man  In 
Washington— let's  keep  him  there.  Paid  for  by 
the  Udall  Campaign  Committee." 
That  little  gem  cost  my  supporters  about 


$65  every  time  it  went  on  the  air.  It  Isn't 
very  enlightening,  but  It  works — and  this  is 
what  we've  come  to.  By  now  you  may  under- 
stand why.  If  I  had  my  way.  I  would  pass 
drastic  laws  Junking  this  whole  system. 
Here,  in  a  nutshell.  Is  what  I  think  we  need: 

1.  Rigid,  enforceable,  reasonable  limits  on 
the  costs  of  all  campaigns,  including  pri- 
maries. If  committees  are  allowed,  their  ex- 
penditures should  be  included  In  the  tot.ils 
allowed.  One  man,  designated  by  the  candi- 
date, would  be  responsible  for  reporting  all 
receipts  and  expenditures.  All  spending  for 
a  candidate,  except  that  authorized  and  re- 
ported by  this  fiscal  agent,  would  be  a  crimi- 
nal offense. 

2.  Federal  financing  of  some  campaign 
costs. 

3.  Complete  public  disclosure  of  all  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  contributors. 

4.  Free  radio  and  TV  time  for  candidates 
to  present  their  views  and  to  debate  issues. 

5.  Shorter  general  election  campaigns. 

6.  Tax  credits  and  deductions  to  encourage 
and  legitimatize  broad-based,  private  finan- 
cial support  of  elections. 

7.  A  meaningful,  enforceable  code  of 
ethics  for  members  of  Congress — to  Include 
guidelines  determining  the  propriety  of 
gifts,  testimonial  dinners,  special  funds  and 
the  like. 

8.  Periodic  financial  statements  required 
of  all  Representatives  and  Senators  covering 
all  outside  income,  gifts,  legal  fees  and  busi- 
ness Interests.  Senator  Dirksen  says  that 
such  a  law  would  make  Congressmen  "sec- 
ond-class citizens."  I've  voluntarily  printed 
these  things  and  a  summary  of  my  assets  and 
Inve.^tments  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
It's  not  particularly  pleasant  to  lay  your  per- 
sonal affairs  before  the  public,  but  I  feel  bet- 
ter having  done  it — first-class,  in  fact. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  aimed 
at  achieving  most  of  these  objectives.  Be- 
cause my  suggestions  are  sharply  different 
from  present  practices,  they  deserve  some 
discussion. 

I  don't  anticipate  much  argument — out- 
side of  Congress — on  several  of  my  proposals. 
I  suppose  nearly  everyone  would  be  in  fav:'r 
of  reducing  the  waste  of  political  campaigns. 
But  Federal  financing?  I  can  hear  some  of  the 
reactions  now.  "After  all  the  money  you 
extract  from  us  for  Federal  pork-barrel  proj- 
ects, now  you're  going  to  have  us  pay  for 
your  campaigns,  too."  I  would  answer  that 
the  public  already  pays — and  it'.*;  a  .staggering 
price,  in  terms  of  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions  that  serve  the  Interests  of  big 
contributors  and  lobbyists. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  more  than 
50  years  ago,  advocated  financing  Federal 
elections  out  of  the  Federal  treasury,  and 
his  arguments  make  even  more  sense  in  the 
day  of  color  TV.  In  a  Congressional  contest. 
my  plan  would  work  like  this:  The  Govern- 
ment would  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  to  my  credit  and  to  that 
of  my  opponent  or  opponents  a  drawing  ac- 
count equal  to  ten  cents  for  each  registered 
voter  in  the  district.  In  present  terms,  this 
would  amount  to  perhaps  $18,000.  The  can- 
didates would  never  see  or  touch  this  money, 
but  companies  that  provide  printing,  broad- 
casting, mulling  and  similiar  services  could 
submit  sworn  vouchers  to  the  U.S.  Treasurer 
for  payment.  Coupled  with  this  would  be  a 
limit  of  $10,000  that  each  candidate  could 
spend  from  his  own  or  contributed  funds, 
thereby  reducing  drastically  the  dependence 
on  big  contributors.  To  qualify,  a  candidate 
would  have  had  to  be  nominated  by  a  bona 
fide  party  polling  a.n  aggregate  of  at  least 
15  percent  of  the  total  votes  in  a  primary 
election. 

As  additional  public  support  for  the  can- 
didates, I  would  permit  each  of  them  to 
submit  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
a  pamphlet  outlining  his  qualifications  and 
views.  These  pamphlets  would  be  printed  at 
public  expense  and  would  be  delivered  free 
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hv  the  Post  OfBce  Department  to  every  voter. 
nis  proposal  is  similar  to  Arizona  law,  which 
Provides  for  public  printing  and  distribution 
of  pro  and  con  argumenU  on  referenduins 
and  initiative  propositions  appearing  on  the 

"^Also  I  would  put  the  great  potential  of 
television  and  radio  to  work  for  cleaner, 
better  and  more  enlightening  campaigns. 
The  airwaves  belong  to  the  public.  Every  two 
vears  I  would  require  stations,  which  use 
these  airwaves  for  profit,  to  grant  a  reason- 
able amount  of  free  prime  time  to  candidates 
for  debate  and  discussion,  in  segments  of  not 
less  than  15  minutes.  Candidates  desiring 
cnot  announcements  or  additional  program 
time  could  buy  more  within  the  financial 
limitations  above. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  races,  the  same  proce- 
dures would  apply.  The  public  money  spent 
would  be  ten  cents  for  each  voter  in  the 
state  or  $250,000,  whichever  Is  less.  The  lim- 
its on  private  contributions  would  be  $5000 
times  the  number  of  Congressional  districts 
in  the  state.  'While  these  figures  may  seem 
small  compared  with  the  huge  sums  now 
spent  I  believe  the  Introduction  of  partial 
public  financing  would  provide  the  essential 
element  of  control  previously  lacking. 

Many  of  the  present  evils  In  our  system  re- 
sult from  secrecy— about  who  Is  giving 
money,  where  it  is  spent  and  whether  it  ends 
up  in  the  Congressman's  pocket.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  hidden  gifts  don't  buy  many 
votes— but  many  citizens  think  otherwise. 
Doctors,  oilmen,  labor  leaders,  lobbyists  of 
;ai  kinds  ought  to  have  the  right  to  help 
candidates  whose  policies  they  approve.  But 
the  public  at  large  has  a  right  to  know  where 
the  campaign  money  is  coming  from  and 
where  it  goes. 

Thus,  my  proposals  would  bring  the  spot- 
light of  publicity  to  bear  on  all  aspects  of 
political  finance:  who  gave  contributions,  or 
things  of  value,  how  the  money  was  spent, 
which  Senator  used  campaign  or  testimonial- 
dinner  funds  for  personal  purposes,  and  all 
the  rest.  With  this  information,  unconfused 
by  saturation  "Image"  campaigns,  the  public 
could  vote  more  Intelligently. 

A  three-week  vacation  costs  more  than  a 
one-week  vacation.  One  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  escalating  casts  of  campaigns  is  their 
interminable   length.   In   some   states,   John 
Q   Public  is  now  harassed  from  April  to  No- 
vember everv  election  year.  The  British  do  a 
better  Job  in  three  or  four  weeks.  While  we 
can't    outlaw    handshaking    or    free    speech, 
there  are  two  things  we  can  do.  A  bill  I  have 
introduced  would  prohibit  the  national  par- 
ties from  holding  their  Presidential  nominat- 
ing conventions  before  September  first.  This 
wou'd  shorten  the  campaigns  subsUantlally. 
I  would  also  like  to  see  a  90-percent  tax  on 
any    general-election    advertising    appearing 
before  October  first  of  an   election   year.   If 
the  voter  can't  be  convinced  in  five  weeks, 
it  seems  to  me  he  can't  be  persuaded  in  10 
or  20. 

Federal  tax  laws  now  permit  deductions  for 
gifts  to  churches,  educational  institutions, 
research  foundations,  fraternal  and  charita- 
ble organizations.  But  campaign  donations 
bv  private  citizens  have  no  dignity  under 
our  laws.  This  contributes  to  the  prevailing 
attitude  that  there  is  something  wrong  or 
corrupt  about  politics  and  contributing  to 
political  campaigns.  I  think  establishing 
clean,  broadly  supported  political  campaigns 
Is  just  as  Important  to  the  future  of  this 
country  as  conquering  cancer,  supporting 
our  churches  and  colleges  or  financing  our 
Elks  and  Moose. 

In  1966,  Senator  Russell  Long  succeeded 
in  attaching  to  an  unrelated  tax  bill  a  rider 
allowing  for  "tax  credit"  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaign  expenses  This  year,  the 
Senate  reversed  Itself  and  apparenUy  wiped 
out  any  hope  of  including  such  a  feature  on 
1967  income-tax  forms.  Had  this  reversal  not 
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occurred,  each  taxpayer  would  have  been 
granted  a  one-dollar  tax  credit  (reduction  In 
his  tax)  provided  he  checked  a  square  indi- 
cating he  was  earmarking  that  dollar  for  a 
national  campaign  fund  to  be  divided  be- 
tween or  among  major  parUes  in  the  Presi- 
dential race. 

While  this  plan  had  many  flaws  (it  gave 
too  much  advantage  to  candidates  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,  as  com- 
pared with  new  parties  that  might  come 
along)  and  perhaps  deserved  its  fate  the 
basic  idea  was  good.  It  would  have  freed 
Presidential  elections  from  many  existing 
evils  I  hope  further  thought  wUl  be  given  to 
making  it  workable.  One  refinement  I  might 
suggest  would  be  for  the  taxpayer,  having 
checked  the  square,  to  receive  one  dollar  in 
scrip  that  then  could  be  given  to  the  party 
or  candidate  of  his  choice.  This  would  put 
all  present  and  possible  parties  on  an  equal 

footing.  ,  ,    .  ,,,^„t 

A  bill  I  have  introduced  would  give  a  direct 
tax  credit  up  to  ten  dollars  for  small  con- 
tributors and.  beyond  that,  would  permit  tax- 
payers to  deduct  from  their  total  Income  up 
to  $1  000  paid  out  in  political  donations.  I  be- 
lieve such  an  incentive  is  necessary  if  we  are 
eolng  to  have  a  chance  of  broadening  in  the 
base  of  ix)litical  fund  raising  to  include  more 
ordinary  citizens  or  ordinary  means. 

I  am  modestly  hopeful  that  the  House  of 
Representatives   will   take   some   action   this 
year  to  establish  meaningful  guidelines  for 
members,  a   code  of  ethics  and  mandatory 
disclosure  of  income  and  assets.  These  steps 
would  be  the  product  of  labors  by  a  new 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
Something   like   this  committee   could   also 
serve  as  a  watchdog  over  national  elections. 
For  many  years,  we  have  had  the  bipartisan 
National  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee. 
This  unofficial  organization  has  done  much 
to  encourage  clean  campaigns.  Enlarging  on 
this  idea,  I  would  create  a  permanent  Na- 
tioiial  Commission  on  Campaign  Finance  and 
Procedure,  composed  of  prominent  persons 
from  both  parties.  It  would  watch  the  new 
system,  see  how  it  works  and  prevent  abuses, 
investigate  charges  of  election  misconduct  by 
candidates    and    national    parties,     recom- 
mend   new   legislation    as    needed    and    en- 
courage and  police  voluntary  agreements  be- 
tween candidates  who  want  to  avoid  escala- 
tion of  the  kind  I  have  described. 

There  you  have  it— a  set  of  drastic  changes 
that  could  breathe  new  life   into  American 
politics   and   recapture   our   poliUcal   system 
from  the  money-changers.  I  frankly  doubt 
that  any  less  drastic  changes  will  do  the  job. 
And  as  a  political  realist,  I  know  that  changes 
of  this  kind  won't  come  easily.  We'll  soon  dis- 
cover   I'm  sure,  that  the  present  system  has 
some  pretty  strong  defenders  among  groups 
enjoying  its  benefits. 
But  gloom  and  doom  are  not  my  meat,  i 
have  always  been  one  who  believed  that  the 
needs  of  our  nation  can  be  met  if  we  face  up 
to  them.  And  I  truly  believe  we  must  fac^  up 
to  them  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a  Gov- 
ernment   even    remotely    responsive    to    the 
public  it  serves.  I  don't  suppose  Bobby  Baker. 
Adam  Powell  and  Thomas  Dodd  will  go  down 
in  history  as  great  heroes    But  the  storms 
thev  venerated  by  their  actions  just  might 
qwaken  the  public  to  Uie  need  for  sweeping 
changes  in  our  archaic  system  of  financing 
■md  conducting   elections.  If   thU  happens, 
these    unfortunate    men.    unwittingly,    ■*'ill 
have  performed  an  important  public  service. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  vras  no  objection. 
Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent  (Jays 
the  trend  toward  draft  dodging  has  been 
on  the  increase.  I  think  that  it  is  there- 
fore particularly  appropriate  to  take  note 
of  the  many  young  Americans  who  are 
heroically  and  voluntarily  serving  our 
Nation  in  Vietnam.  The  following  edi- 
torial on  KLIF  Radio  in  Dallas.  Tex., 
illustrates  the  story  of  one  such  brave 
young  American  soldier  and  his  unsemsh 
family : 

KLIF  Editorial:  A  Statement  of  Editoriai. 
Opinion 
In  these  days  of  snivelling  draft  dodgers 
and  placard  carriers,  it  is  heartening  to  hear 
the  story  of  Franklin  Beggs  of  Gadsden  Ala- 
bama It  is  a  story  the  draft  dodgers  will  not 
understand  ...  it  won't  make  sense  to  them. 
But  to  Americans  who  still  salute  the 
flae  and  remember  the  stuff  of  which  our 
country  is  made,  the  story  of  Franklin  Beggs 
is  inspirational.  In  1965.  Franklin  Beggs  was 
25  married,  the  father  of  a  young  son.  suc- 
cessful m  his  community.  But  there  was  a 
war  going  on— in  Viet  Nam— and  Beggs 
realzed  his  duty  to  fight  for  his  country. 
The  Army  couldn't  take  him.  though,  be- 
cause he  had  one  too  many  dependents. 
Beecs  and  his  wife  Linda  talked  long  into  the 
nieht  .  and  agreed  they  would  divorce 

one  another,  then  re-marry  after  Beggs  was 
signed  up.  Beggs  went  to  war.  His  wife  Unda 
helped  keep  the  family  going  by  working  as 
a  Eineer  in  a   trio   with   two  sisters.  United 
Statei  Warrant  Officer  Franklin  Beggs  fought 
that  war  and  a  grateful  nation  awarded  him 
two  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  a  Bronze 
Star,    Air    Medal    with    Oak    Leaf    Clusters 
Army   Commendation   Medal   for  Valor    and 
the  Purple  Heart.  Last  Thursday  night  Beggs 
came  home  .  .  .  alive  and  healthy.  But  he  s 
only  on  leave  ...  and  soon  goes  back  to 
Viet  Nam.  Franklin  Beggs  of  Gaasaen,  Ala- 
bama-who  gave  up  family,  community  and 
safety— will  return  to  fight.  May  God  see  him 
home  again  safely.  As  I  said,  it's  a  st^y  the 
draft  dodgers  wont  understand.  KLIF  does 
understand,  and  we  salute  Franklin  Beggs, 
27,  U.S.  Army  Warrant  Officer.  A  man  with 
honor ! 


A   BRAVE.  YOUNG   AMERICAN   SOL- 
DIER AND  HIS  UNSELFISH  FAMILY 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


EDUCATION  IS  THE  RO.\D  TO 
FREEDOM,  SECURITY,  AND  PROS- 
PERITY 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  _    .,„.,„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dol- 
lar spent  on  education  today  means  a 
thousand  dollars  saved  on  welfare  m  the 
next  generation.  .  „    .„ 

Education  is  the  road  to  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  prosperity. 

Our  first  obligation  w  the  youngsters 
of  todav  is  to  provide  a  sound  moral  ed- 
ucation, lor  morality  is  the  cohesive  fab- 
ric of  the  entire  social  structuie. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today 
a  biU  to  provide  tax  exemptions  for  ed- 
ucational expenses— a  tax  exemption 
for  funds  spent  for  higher  eaucation. 
either  in  famUy,  or  in  the  form  of  con- 
tributions to  scholarship  funds. 

In  recent  years  the  costs  of  higher  ed- 
ucation  have   been   advancing   rapidly. 
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and  have  placed  a  heav-y  burden  on  both 
parents  and  students. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  attempting  to  assist  education 
by  ever-Increasing  appropriations.  My 
proposal  is  to  allow  a  proper  tax  exemp- 
tion for  educational  expenses,  and  thus 
reduce  the  demand  for  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation. 

I  feel  that  when  someone  spends  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  provide  himself 
or  his  children  with  a  higher  education, 
he  is  spending  money  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Nation 
tiT  to  ease  his  burden  through  our  tax 
laws. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
enter  a  bill  that  will  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  higher  education.  Basically,  my  bill 
provides  a  100-percent  tax  credit  on  the 
first  $200  which  is  spent  on  a  persons 
education;  75  percent  on  the  next  $300. 
and  finally,  25  percent  of  the  next  $1,000. 

As  an  individual  reaches  a  higher  tax 
bracket,  the  tax  credit  will  be  greater  to 
him  in  proportion  to  an  individual  in  a 
lower  tax  bracket.  In  order  to  help  equal- 
ize the  benefits  among  different  tax 
brackets,  I  am  providing  for  a  1 -percent 
reduction  from  the  tax  credit  for  those 
earning  an  adjusted  gross  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000. 

The  credit  is  available  to  anyone  who 
pays  the  specified  expenses  for  someone 
trying  to  obtain  a  higher  education.  It 
is  available  to  students  who  are  trying  to 
put  themselves  through  school.  It  is 
available  to  parents  helping  their  chil- 
dren through  college,  and  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  other  persons  who  contribute 
help.  This  measure  would  help  to  create 
individual  scholarships  in  that  the  donor 
would  receive  a  tax  credit,  and  colleges 
could  well  use  this  provision  to  encour- 
age their  alumni  to  help  some  deserving 
student. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  col- 
lege education  is  not  the  only  form 
of  additional  training  and  education 
needed.  Our  advanced  technology  creates 
an  unending  need  for  upgrading  the 
skills  of  these  engaged  in  industry  and 
science.  It  would  be  discriminatory  to 
help  only  students  attending  college.  Un- 
der my  bill  any  person  attending  a  post- 
secondary  school  such  as  business,  trade, 
technical,  and  other  vocational  institu- 
tions would  be  qualified  for  the  credit. 

There  are  many  students  in  college 
today  who  are  receiving  full  or  partial 
scholarships.  The  median  family  income 
of  students  receiving  scholarships  is 
$8,436.  Most  State-supported  colleges 
have  a  tuition  of  less  than  $600.  My  pro- 
posal would  furnish  a  maximum  tax 
credit  of  $675.  The  assistance  from  the 
tax  credit  measure  could  release  schol- 
arships for  the  benefit  of  those  in  greater 
need. 

In  my  own  State,  Georgia,  there  are 
many  outstanding  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Included  in  the  Fourth  District 
are  Georgia  State  College  and  De  Kalb 
Junior  College.  Georgia  State's  tuition 
for  three  quarters  is  S315  for  residents  of 
Georgia,  and  De  Kalb  Junior  Colleges 
tuition  for  two  trimesters  is  $220  for 
residents  of  De  Kalb  County. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  $296.25  tax 


credit  for  any  Georgia  citizen  who  de- 
sired to  attend  Georgia  State. 

Also,  a  tax  credit  of  $215  would  be 
provided  for  all  those  De  Kalb  County 
residents  who  desire  to  attend  De  Kalb 
Junior  College.  Thus,  under  my  plan. 
any  resident  of  my  State  who  wishes  to 
attend  these  institutions,  and  has  the 
academic  background,  may  do  so. 

Those  college  students  who  are  work- 
ing in  order  to  pay  for  their  college  edu- 
cation will  receive  a  larger  rebate  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  the 
tax  credit.  This  rebate  will  give  them 
additional  funds  which  they  need  so 
badly  to  pay  for  food  and  clothing. 

Our  Nation  today  is  confronted  by 
many  thousands  of  frustrated  youngsters 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  higher  educa- 
tion because  of  the  cost  involved. 

My  bill  helps  promote  the  American 
ideal  of  helping  those  who  desire  to  help 
themselves,  without  any  interference 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  feel  it  is  very  important  for  these 
ambitious  young  people  to  attempt  to 
obtain  an  education  by  themselves,  in- 
stead of  having  to  rely  on  Government 
training,  or  some  other  federally  spon- 
sored program. 

Thus,  my  bill  will  allow  the  individual 
to  provide  for  his  own  education  with- 
out seeking  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  therefore  urge  the  House  to  give  this 
measure  prompt  and  careful  considera- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


POUSH  WEAPONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers today  show  World  War  n  weap- 
ons captured  last  week  near  Saigon, 

This  revelation  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  the  amendment  accepted  by  the 
House  on  August  25,  which  would  sus- 
pend most-favored-natlon  status  until 
Poland  stops  sending  arms  to  our  enemy. 
The  amendment  was  dropped  last  week 
by  House-Senate  conferees  after  admin- 
istration pressure. 

The  captured  weapons,  some  of  them 
manufactured  by  the  United  States,  un- 
doubtedly w-ere  shipped  to  Vietnam  by 
the  Polish  regime  from  lend-lease  stock- 
piles left  over  from  World  War  n. 

Poland  is  the  only  Government  which 
has  admitted  publicly  that  it  has  sup- 
plied World  War  II  weapons  to  our 
enemy.  It  is  also  the  only  country  pres- 
ently getting  the  advantage  of  most- 
favored-nation  status  under  our  tariff 
laws  which  is  admittedly  supplying  them 
weapons  of  whatever  vintage. 

In  its  issue  of  Friday.  July  28,  the  For- 
eign Broadcast  Information  Service,  a 
publication  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, carried  the  text  of  a  speech  In 
Warsaw  to  the  General  Staff  Academy  by 
Marion  Spychalski,  Minister  of  National 
Defense  of  Poland.  In  it,  after  villifylng 


the  United  States  for  its  role  in  Viet- 
nam, he  is  quoted  as  stating: 

In  a  way  we,  Poland,  are  participating  in 
this  war  by  lending  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  the  same  weapons  with 
which  we  fought  during  World  War  II  are 
now  used  In  Vietnam.  These  weapons,  ob.?o- 
lete  under  our  conditions,  prove  of  excellent 
value  In  the  hands  of  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  and  who  have  learned  In 
action  how  to  use  them  effectively. 

On  June  25  an  Associated  Press  des- 
patch from  Warsaw  carried  a  report  in- 
dicating that  Poland  was  supplying  mili- 
tary weapons  to  our  enemy.  Zenon  Klisz- 
ko,  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
Politburo  and  an  influential  leader  of 
the  Polish  Government,  was  quoted  as 
saying : 

We  are  glad  that  Polish  guns  are  bringing 
concrete  results  to  you  In  your  fight.  We  are 
giving  and  will  continue  to  give  material, 
political,  and  mlUtary  aid. 

While  in  Hanoi,  Mr.  Kliszko  addressed 
a  Hanoi  antiaircraft  unit  armed  with 
equipment  furnished  by  Polish  workers 
which  he  said  was  responsible  for  shoot- 
ing down  or  damaging  40  U.S.  planes. 

On  September  10.  at  the  very  time 
when  the  House-Senate  conferees  were 
debating  my  amendment,  three  Polish 
ships  were  docked  in  Haiphong — unload- 
ing their  cargo,  which  may  well  have 
included  arms  like  those  captured  last 
week. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  bring  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  to  a  halt,  on  the  other  it  wants 
to  continue  trade  advantage  to  a  coun- 
try supplying  weapons  to  our  enemy. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  double  standard.  Poland  has  been 
benefiting  to  the  tune  of  some  $50  mil- 
lion annually  from  the  most-favored-na- 
tion status.  In  1962,  U.S.  Congress  voted 
to  suspend  MFN  to  Poland  because  of 
its  shipments  of  planes  and  helicopters  to 
Cuba  and  because  it  mobilized  its  armed 
forces  during  the  Berlin  crisis.  We  should 
suspend  MFN  again,  this  time  until  Po- 
land stops  arming  our  enemy. 


October  16,  196'. 
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WITHDRAWING  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 859,  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1964. 
FROM  SUSPENSION  CALENDAR 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  action  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  program  In  having  with- 
drawn House  Joint  Resolution  859.  a 
resolution  to  extend  for  1  year  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  from 
the  Suspension  Calendar  today  until 
such  time  as  a  rule  can  be  granted  and 
until  such  time  as  the  troublesome  para- 
graph 13 1 c)  thereimder  could  be  worked 
out. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  another  Depart- 
ment, and  particularly  the  Amalgamated 


Transit  Workers,  could  be  given  veto 
oower  under  the  assumed  interpreta- 
Hnn  of  this  paragraph  of  this  law.  The 
cooperation  of  all  concerned  in  holding 
this  up  from  suspension,  until  we  could 
Pither  get  amendments  or  a  vote  on  it 
in  the  proper  fashion  and  until  the 
House  could  work  its  will,  is  indeed  ap- 
oreciated. 

This  past  weekend  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Members  of  Congress  detailing  what  I 
beUeve  to  be  the  failure  of  the  Secretary 
oi  Labor   to   fairly   administer   section 
13(C)  of  the  basic  act  dealing  with  the 
estabUshment   of  fair  labor  standards. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking   and   Currency   will   look   into 
the  Secretary's  attempt  to  u.se  section 
131  c)    to  establish  new  and  previously 
nonexistent  rights  as  a  condition  of  gain- 
ing his  approval  for  grant  applications 
under  this  program.  Otherwise   a  rule 
should  be  granted  so  that  amendments 
can  be   offered   to   section    13' c)    that 
would  clarify  the  legislative  intent,  and 
to  insure  that  administrative  procedures 
comply  with  that  intent.  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  September  17  issue  of  the  Spring- 
field, Mo..  Leader-Press,  and  my  letter 
to  my  colleagues: 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  Octoher  13.  1967. 
De.^r  Colleague:  On  Monday.  October  16. 
1967,  H.J.  Res.  859  will  come  before  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  This  House 
Joint  Resolution  will  extend  for  one  year 
Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964. 

This  Act  Is  administered  by  the  Housing 
&nd  Urban  Development  I>epartment.  How- 
ever, under  Sec.  13(C)  of  the  Act  the  ap- 
proval of  labor  standards  must  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  a  grant  can 
be  finalized  by  HUD  to  an  applying  city. 

Under  the  discretionary  powers  possessed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  he  has,  in  eiTect. 
established  the  unreasonable  pr.ictlce  of  ob- 
taining the  concurrence  of  the  International 
.^Amalgamated  Transit  Workers  Union  before 
inv  grant  is  approved. 

The  City  Utilities  of  Springfield,  Missouri 
applied  to  HUD  for  a  grant  to  purchase  new 
buses.  The  City  Utilities  is  municipally  owned 
and  has  been  for  over  twenty  years.  Under 
Missouri  Statute  employees  of  municipally 
owned  utilities  may  not  enter  into  collective 
b.^rgalnlng  contracts.  Therefore,  since  the 
City  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  signing  a  col- 
lective bargaining  contract  with  the  Transit 
Workers  Union,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
fuses to  give  his  ancillary  approval  for  the 

grant. 

This  now  leaves  the  City  Utilities  and  the 
Labor  Department  at  an  Impasse.  It.  In  turn, 
places  a  burden  upon  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field who  must  suffer  for  lack  of  adequate 
public  transportation.  The  people  of  Spring- 
field as  represented  by  their  public-owned 
utility,  have  compiled  with  all  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  To  com- 
ply with  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  de- 
mand of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  they  must 
violate  the  ver^-  law  that  they  had  enacted 
by  their  representatives  In  the  State  Legis- 
lature. ^      ,  , 

It  is  my  belief  that  H.J.  Res.  859  should 
not  be  approved  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  but  that  a  rule  should  be  obtained 
which  would  permit  amendments  that  would 
clarify  the  legislative  Intent  of  Section  13(C) 
of  the  basic  Act  relating  to  labor  standards. 
I  urge  your  support  of  this  position  when 
H  J.  Res.  859  Is  considered  on  the  House 
Floor  Monday.  Attached  Is  an  editorial  from 
the  Springfield,  Missouri  LEADER  PRESS  of 


Sunday.  September  17.  1967  which  call*  at- 
tention to  this  gross  injustice. 
Sincerely, 

DUKWABt)  G    H.ALI., 

Member  of  Congress. 


Editorial  Reprint  Prom  Springfield,  Mo., 
Le.\der  Press,  Sunday,  StPTEMBiai  17, 
1967 

U  S  Taxpayers  who  do  not  belong  to  labor 
tmions— and  there  still  are  a  few  of  us  left^ 
wUl  be  unpleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that 
signature  of  a  union  contract  Is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  prerequisite  for  ihe  ap- 
proval of  federal  grants. 

This  strange  situation  has  been  revealed 
to  Springfieldians  through  federal  non- 
action on  the  request  of  City  Utilities  for 
$294,333  In  federal  funds  to  provide  air- 
conditioned  bus  service  on  all  city  routes. 
Checking  on  this  long-pending  application, 
CU  learned  It  had  been  referred  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  under  a  section  of  the 
Federal  -Md  to  Transit  Act  which  specifies 
that  federally  aided  projects  shall  have  no 
detrimental  effect  upon  employees. 

Since  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  air-condi- 
tioning of  the  municipally  owned  bus  fieet 
could  In  any  wav  harm  or  inconvenience 
city  bus  drivers,  CU  officials  made  inquiry 
of  the  Department  of  Labor— and  learned 
that  the  application  had  been  referred  to 
international  offices  of  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union. 

And  as  they  mulled  over  this  Interesting 
bit  of  information,  a  St.  Louis  representative 
of  the  union  arrived  In  Springfield  bearing 
a  "proposed  agreement"  between  the  union 
and  Citv  Utilities— pledging  not  only  the 
preservation  of  all  existing  CU  union  agree- 
ments and  continued  "collective  bargaining," 
but  the  arbitration  of  disputes  and  other 
procedures  long  forbidden  to  municipal  gov- 
ernment agencies  under  Missouri  law  as  in- 
terpreted bv  the  Supreme  Court. 

CU  Manager  Marvin  Castleberry  and  At- 
torney John  F  Carr  traveled  to  Washington 
last  week,  spent  a  morning  In  the  offices  of 
an  assistant  secretary  of  labor— and  were  re- 
ferred bv  him,  to  an  all-afternoon  conference 
with  the  legal  counsel  for  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union. 

Nobody,  apparently,  had  the  colossal  nerve 
to  tell  the  CU  representative  that  a  city  must 
sign  a  union  agreement  to  get  federal  tax 
money  for  this  or  any  other  project.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  said  It  would  continue  to 
review  the  application.  The  union  counsel 
said  the  agreement  offered  here  was  "the 
kind  we  like  to  get." 

Mr.  Castleberry  brought  home  a  set  of 
"supplemental  Instructions  to  applicants" 
for  transit  grants  suggesting  that,  "to  assist 
the  secretary"  In  his  determination  that  proj- 
ects -would  not  result  in  detriment  to  em- 
ployees, "normal  procedure"  would  be  to 
"negotiate  agreements"  to  that  effect  with 
emplovee-representatlves. 

We  are  very  thankful  that  this  suggestion 
is  a  part  of  administrative  procedure,  and 
not  of  the  Aid  to  Transit  Act,  We  suggest 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  at  least  nine- 
tentlis  of  the  projects  which  come  before 
him,  needs  nothing  more  than  ordinary  In- 
telligence and  common  sense  to  determine 
that  they  will  or  will  not  Imperil  employees. 
If  he  needs  any  further  assurance,  he  or  his 
numerous  assistants  should  secure  it  first- 
hand, from  the  employees  and  employers  In- 
volved, rather  than  from  the  international 
offices 'of  a  labor  union.  As  for  the  Spring- 
field project,  we  would  point  out  that  CU 
does  NOT  propose  to  substitute  helicopters 
for  buses,  thus  throwing  bus  drivers  out  of 
work  It  does  NOT  propose  to  reduce  the 
number  of  buses  in  the  fieet  or  speed  them 
up  so  that  individual  driver  will  be  under 
any  greater  strain,  or  operate  them  by  com- 
puter or  electronic  eye.  It  simply  wants  to 
air-condition  them,  so  that  passengers— and 


presumably  drivers  also— can  ride  in  greater 
comfort.  Bus  passengers  these  days  Include 
the  elderly,  working  families  for  whom  two 
automobiles  are  not  economically  feasible, 
students— and  others  whom  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment through  a  variety  of  programs 
claims  that  it  seeks  to  aid.  Bus  service  in 
Springfield  is  better  and  cheaper  than  in 
many  other  cities  today,  because  the  system 
Is  municipally  owned  and  therefore  subsi- 
dized by  the  more  profitable  departments  of 
City  Utilities.  The  Springfield  bus  system 
would  indeed  seem  an  Ideal  recipient  for  fed- 
eral   assistance. 

It  is  true  that  Missouri  law  forbids  the 
signature  of  contracts  with  Union  employees, 
but  City  UtUltles  has  long  negotiated  with 
the  unions,  for  the  most  part  peacefully,  to 
the  end  that  its  employees  enjoy  a  pay  scale 
comparable  to  that  of  private  industry  and 
well  above  that  of  general  city  government. 
We  are  pleased  that  representatives  of  Sen. 
Stu.irt  Symington  and  Congressman  Durward 
Hall  .ittended  conferences  of  Mr.  Castleberry 
and  Mr    Carr  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and    the    Amalgamated    Transit    Union    in 
Washington  last  week.  It  is  just  possible  that 
these    gentlemen— and    other    members     of 
Congress— were  unaware  of  the  preposterous 
posiUon  m  which  the  department  has  placed 
itself  and  of  the  suspicion  which  must  sure- 
iv  arise  In  the  taxpayers  mind  that  the  In- 
d'ividual.  unorganized  citizen  has  hardly  any 
rights  and  prlvUeges  left  to  him  at  all. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  M.^Y]  may  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
in  his  concern  as  to  the  glaring  inequity 
in  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
My  colleagues  may  recall  my  bringing 
to  their  attention  in  the  last  Congress  a 
similar  situation  at  Yakima.  Wash.,  in 
my  congressional  district.  The  privately 
operated  bus  company  there  was  losing 
monev,  and  it  was  forced  to  notify  the 
city  that  with  the  expiration  of  their 
franchise,  they  would  quit  business. 

So  that  this  city  of  neariy  50.000  per- 
sons would  not  be  deprived  of  public 
transportation,  the  city  arranged  to  take 
over  the  bus  operation,  and  run  it  as  a 
city  expense.  To  finance  the  operation 
the  city  proposed  a  householder  tax  and 
applied  for  a  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  Department  cleared  the  grant  of 
a  little  over  $172,000  in  all  particulars  ex- 
cept for  section  13(C)  which  was  inserted 
into  the  act  for  the  supposed  purpose  of 
protecting  union  workers.  In  the  case  of 
Yakima,  the  eight  bus  drivers,  all  union 
members  when  employed  by  the  private 
bus  company,  were  to  have  their  hourly 
wages  raised  from  $2  an  hour  to  $2.40 
an  hour  as  city  employees.  They  were 
also  to  receive  additional  fringe  benefits 
as  city  employees. 

Washington  State  law,  as  well  as  the 
charter  under  which  the  city  of  Yakin^a 
operates,  would  make  it  illegal  for  these 
employees  to  have  a  union  shop  contract 
as  outlined  in  section  13  •  c ) . 

So  the  Federal  grant  was  not  forth- 
coming The  bus  drivers  did  not  demand 
a  union  shop,  the  city  was  precluded  by 
both  its  charter  and  State  law,  but  the 
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Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  is  so  in- 
flexible that  the  city  was  denied  Federal 
assistance. 

Section  13 1  c  > ,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  worked 
in  this  instance  to  discriminate  against 
American  labor  by  denying  these  bus 
drivers  better  jobs,  and  in  fact,  forcing 
them  to  look  for  work  elsewhere.  Section 
13 'O  also  denies  the  Federal  assistance 
to  deserving  communities  that  need  and 
have  every  right  to  expect  such  assist- 
ance. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  position 
of  my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Price!  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recchd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]  in  protesting  the  interpretation  of 
paragraph  13' c>  of  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  as  highly  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  to  cities  like  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

Under  Texas  State  laws.  Amarillo  and 
other  Texas  cities  that  operate  their  own 
transit  systems  as  a  public  utility  can- 
not comply  with  the  requirements  de- 
manded by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
approval  of  assistance  grants  for  such 
transit  systems. 

The  city  of  Amarillo  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  was  presented  a  30-day  discontinu- 
ance notice  by  the  operator  of  a  privately 
owned  and  operated  transit  system  and 
also  with  a  non-negotiable  offer  to  sell 
the  assets  of  the  system  to  the  city.  The 
city  declined  the  offer  as  exhorbitant, 
and  instead,  bought  used  buses  and  be- 
gan its  ovn\  service  at  the  end  of  the 
30-day  notice  period  and  has  operated 
the  service  since. 

The  city  of  Amarillo  also  applied  for 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
which  was  approved  except  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Under  the  Secretary's  interpretation 
of  paragraph  13ic>  of  the  act,  there  was 
no  way  the  city  of  Amarillo  could  com- 
ply. Texas  State  law  forbids  municipal 
employees  to  enter  into  a  union  shop 
contract  as  specified  in  section  13(c)  so 
the  city  of  Amarillo  has  had  to  continue 
its  present  operation  because  of  the  in- 
equity of  this  highly  discriminatory  sec- 
tion of  the  act. 

Tlie  city  is  in  dire  need  of  assistance  to 
expand  and  modernize  the  system  which 
last  year  operated  at  a  considerable  loss. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  force  a  city  to  go  back  to  a 
privately  operated  system  which  in  this 
case,  had  failed,  so  that  the  city  could 
comply  with  the  union  contract  provi- 
sions as  interpreted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Neither  do  I  believe  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  force  States  to  change 
their  laws  concerning  State  and  mu- 
nicipal employees  so  that  a  city  such  as 
Amarillo  could  comply  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  interpretation  of  the  act. 

So  I  Join  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
[Mr.   Hall]   in  seeking   amendment   to 


section  13(c)  of  the  act  which  has  re- 
sulted in  denial  to  Amarillo,  Tex.,  of  the 
Federal  assistance  for  such  communities 
as  Amarillo,  Tex.,  which  is  certainly  as 
much  entitled  to  grants  under  the  act  as 
any  other  commimity. 


ANOTHER  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
\maiumous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  still  another 
example  of  the  boondoggles  that  clutter 
the  record  of  operations  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  been 
brought  to  light. 

This  latest  one  finds  AID  fmictionaries 
giving  away  a  half  million  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  a  Lebanese  pro- 
moter who,  apparently,  had  only  to  walk 
in  the  door  over  at  the  State  Department 
and  hold  out  his  hand. 

Apparently  nobody  in  the  giveaway 
agency  bothered  to  ask  whether  the 
school  this  individual  was  promoting 
even  existed  and  sure  enough,  according 
to  the  account  I  have  read,  it  did  not. 

I  understand  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  entered  this  case  to  do 
what  the  AID  people  should  have  done 
in  the  first  place — find  out  who  was  do- 
ing what  to  who  and  why. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  a 

newspaper  article  outlining  some  of  the 

points  involved  in  this  particular  case: 

Swindle  or  AH)  Funds  Is  Reported  in 

Lebanon 

Beiri-tt.  Lebanon,  September  29. — The  U.S. 
government  has  been  swincUed  out  of  $500,000 
to  finance  a  Lebanese  school  that  doesn't 
exist,  authoritative  Lebanese  sources  re- 
ported today. 

They  said  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  on  application  of  a 
Lebanese  who  said  he  owned  a  school  here, 
sent  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  school 
equipment  to  Lebanon  and  part  of  it  was 
sold  for  profit. 

The  alleged  swindle  was  discovered  about 
10  days  ago  when  an  AID  mission  went  look- 
ing for  a  supposedly  thriving  school  and 
found  only  an  empty  bouse,  the  sources  said. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  Friday  refused  to  con- 
firm or  deny  the  report.  "The  entire  case  Ls 
now  in  hands  of  Lebanese  Judicial  authori- 
ties." an  Embassy  spokesman  said. 

Police  said  the  school  promoter,  Michel 
Hayek,  and  his  assistant.  Fouad  Semaan,  had 
been  arrested. 

The  two  men — who  had  told  AID  In  Wash- 
ington their  school  Included  350  students 
and  would  soon  grow  to  500 — said  they  had 
sold  some  of  the  American  equipment,  the 
sources  reported. 

(In  Washington,  a  spokesman  for  AID  had 
no  cotrunent  on  the  reported  school  case  but 
did  say  that  there  was  no  AID  program  in 
Lebanon  now  and  had  not  been  for  several 
years.) 

PATRICK   LYNCH— A    REAL    AMERI- 
CAN SON  OF  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  t«  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  52  years 
ago  Patrick  Lynch  arrived  in  Cleveland 
from  County  Mayo,  the  locale  of  my  fore- 
bears. He  had  little  of  the  world's  ma- 
terial goods,  but  he  was  abundantly  en- 
dowed with  determination — the  heritage 
of  his  sturdy  antecedents. 

In  youth  Pat  Lynch  set  for  himself  a 
goal,  and  he  never  wavered  in  his  deter- 
mination to  attain  that  goal.  He  would 
come  to  America,  the  land  of  opportunity, 
and  he  would  make  good.  He  knew  he 
would  travel  a  rigorous  road  to  succe.5s 
and  would  encounter  obstacles.  Obstacles 
were  challenges  to  Pat  Lynch,  which  he 
met  and  conquered,  perhaps  not  always 
with  ease,  but  with  the  grace  of  the  gen- 
tleman he  is.  He  quickly  realized  the 
boundless  opportunities  this  country  of- 
fered, and  he  likewise  became  aware  of 
the  keen  competition  in  which  he  must 
participate.  This  was  "fairplay"  to  Pat 
Lynch,  and  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army, 
served  with  the  AEF  in  World  War  I,  was 
wounded  in  combat  in  France,  and 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  in  1918  he  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Irish-American  ac- 
tivities in  Cleveland,  where  his  charity, 
beneficent  kindness,  and  warm  friend- 
ship have  been  a  boon  to  man,,  newly 
arrived  immigrants,  especially  those  from 
his  homeland. 

Pat  Lynch  became  president  of  the 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association  and  in  1930, 
starred  as  a  goalie  for  the  Cleveland 
Shamrocks  soccer  team.  In  1932  he  helped 
found  the  West  Side  Irish-American 
Club,  which  he  ably  served  as  president 
for  34  years.  He  personally  led  the  club's 
colorful  units  in  the  annual  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parades  and  on  many  other  occa- 
sions. 

Pat  Lynch  is  not  one  to  indulge  in  rem- 
iniscence, nor  does  he  surrender  to  the 
twilight  cycle  of  life.  He  is  now,  at  age 
71,  a  vibrant  and  stimulating  Irish- 
American — living  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
admitting  immigrants  to  our  shores,  hun- 
dreds of  whom  he  has  befriended  in  mul- 
tiple ways. 

Writers  have  described  Ireland  as  a 
somber,  enigmatic  land,  with  sudden 
brightness  of  green  or  gold.  Undoubtedly 
when  spring  comes  to  Cleveland,  Pat's 
thoughts  drift  back  to  the  "-cenes  of  his 
childhood  in  County  Mayo,  with  its  deep 
green  meadows  and  rolling  hills,  where 
he  romped  and  played  as  a  boy,  but  there 
is  never  a  trace  of  regret  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  when  he  speaks  of  these  scenes, 
for,  as  he  has  made  a  name  for  himself 
in  Cleveland,  he  has  likewise  emblazoned 
the  name  of  Cleveland  in  his  homeland, 
always  giving  full  praise  for  the  warm 
and  friendly  people  in  his  adopted  coun- 
try, to  those  in  his  native  Ireland. 

We,  in  Cleveland,  are  proud  of  Pat 
Lynch — he  is  a  credit  to  our  city,  our 
State,  and  our  Nation,  and  to  the  land 
that  gave  him  birth — Ireland. 

On  Sunday,  October  22.  the  West  Side 
Irish-American  Club  will  give  a  testi- 
monial banquet  in  honor  of  Patrick 
Lynch,  its  former  president.  It  is  diflScult 
adequately  to  pay  the  honor  and  esteem 
this  remarkable  man  deserves.  He  has 
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^^.[s^s?i-^;.^s9.i'i  Tsii^i^i!^£^^!s^^  —rsreTrz::: 

Ke  to  infringe  upon  this  right.  But  by  so  many  citizens  to  the  President  s 

LIMITATIONS  ON  DISSENT  ^s^'th^cSe  ^th  aTof  our  rights,  they  ^r'^\^:^^              °" 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani-  also  carry  with  tj^-^^^f  ^^^ -SSS's  '"Vhe  rdi^ry  taxSyer  properly  asks: 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  j^f^/";^  °"f=  °  itf  S  sSd^S  und^  "Why  should  my  tax  bill  be  increased  by 
,  .inute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  ^^^^^^J^  ^^^  Siir  way  10  P-cent^when  others  with  large^in- 
''?Se  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  for  voicing  their  dissent.  comes  than  mine^are^^^e  ^^^  ^.^^^,.. 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^-^^— ^^                             j  j^j^q^,  ^f  ^o  adequate  answer  to  this 
from  California?  THE  10-PERCENT  SURCHARGE  TAX  question  other  than  action  by  the  Con- 
There  was  no  objection,  T-.rMr-T7TT      Mr     Sneaker     I    ask  gress    to    close    to    the    fullest    possible 
Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  Mr,    DINGELI.   Mr    Speaker.   I    asK  s            ^^^  loopholes  now  found  m  our 
in  order  to  commend  the  distinguished  unanimous   consent   to   "tend  jnj   re  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  regulations. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  Mr,  marks  at  this  point  m  the  record  ana         ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  American  people  are 
Ronald  Reagan,  on  a  recent  comment  of  "^^^i'd^e^lJ?"^?^''^"}^^^^:^^^   Is  there  prepared  to  meet  the  costs  of  defense 
h,s  on  the  subject  of  dissent  from  our  J^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempo^^^^^^^  programs  and  to  provide  funds  for  the 
country's  foreign  policy.  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  >^^^^^    ^.^^^    educational,    medical,    and 
This  is  somewhat  unusual,  because  I  do  from  Michigan .                                                       .^-j  programs  conducted  by  the  Fed- 

not  agree  with  Mr.  Reagan  on  a  great  '^}'''S^y-^^^°  °^'S^^'f^,^^,,   the  pro-  eral  Government.  However,  I  also  feel 
many  things,  but  yesterday  he  made  a  Mr.  pi^GELX.  M: ,  Speakei ,  the  pro_  ^^^^  ^^^  American  people  are  impatient 
statement  with  reference  to  one  of  the  posal  for  ^_\^,"^P°'^^^^„]°  ^^^a^  ^ith  an  income  tax  system  which  dis- 
principal  detractors  of  the  President    a  charge  o'^,,^^?^.  "^j^^^^^^^^.  a  satis^^ctrnT  proportionately  takes  from  some  income 
Member  of  the  other  body,  for  which  I  ^°"|f.  ^f  l^^l^.J^'^^^^^^^^/  GovemmenS  groupings  while  allowing  others  to  sub- 
want  to  commend  him.  He  said  some  solution   to   the   Fedeiai   uovernment  s^antiallv  avoid  income  taxes, 
things  which  I  as  a  Member  of  the  Con-  revenue  problems                    imorooer  to  Tax  avoidance  devices  generally  are 
gress,  under  the  rules,  cann.t  say.  Un-  In  my  view    it    ^o^i^^^^J^.^'J^^^^^^i^'^  not  available  for  use  in  any  significant 
fortunately,  too  many  men  in  high  places  ^'^'"^e  af  t'°"^^  ^^^f'^'i°",^^e3 'S^^^  way  by  persons  whose  incomes  consist 
today  have  gone  far  beyond  the  simple  is  already  taxed  at  full  rates  v^mle^^^  .  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.  payments.  In- 
right  of  dissent  and  are,  indeed,  helpmg  continue  to  aUo^*  ?"<^Xr  oersons^S  stead,  the  prosperous  corporations  and 
and  abetting  the  Communists  in  Hanoi,  other  sources-or  .^V  o^^er  persons-to  .^^^^^^    individuals   are    the   ones 
I  believe  it  is  time  someone  put  this  ^^^^P^^^ely  escape  income  taxe^  or  to  be  ^  g^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^,^^. 
matter  of  dissent  into  its  proper  perspec-  ta'ced  at  rates  ver>   much  beio^^   tnose  ^^^^  ^f  tax  loopholes, 
tive.   The   richt  to   dissent  means   just  which  genera  lyapply.                           ^  Overall,  tax  experts  tell  me  that  as 
exactly  that!  no   more  and  no  less.  It  It  may  well  become  impeiative  for  tne  ^.^^.^^  .^  revenue  may  be 
di^s  not  guarantee,  for  instance,  that  Federa    Government  to  raise  a^duio^a^  ^l   to  the   Federal   Government  each 
no^one  will  criticize  the  dissenters.  It  funds  through  the  tax  s> stem  n  order  w  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  avoidance  devices 
SSes  not  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  meet  the  "sing  cos^  of  P^o^J^^  f^  do!  Other  experts  place  the  figure  somewhat 
scorned  or  ostracized  or  guarantee  im-  country  s  defense  and  for  essential  do  ^^^^^ 

munity  from  prosecution  for  law  viola-  mestic  piogiams_  ^^^,^  j^^^j   prepared   a   compilation 

Sons  for  which  a  nondissenter  would  be  If  such  does  become  the  ^ase   I  shall  ^.^.^^  ^^^^^.^  ^j^^^  ^^^.^^^^  losses  exceed 

hauled  into  court.  It  does  not  guarantee  ^^^f^^l^^^y^^^'^f;  P^'S  a  ™  ^^''^  '''"'°''  ^  '''^'  ^°'  ^  '  ''°'''' 

that  someone  will  not  call  their  good  f^ditionad  funds  th.ough  a  Pro^^^^^  of  tax  loopholes: 

sense  or  even  their  ancestry  into  ques-  tax  reform,  lathei  ^han^^hrougn  tne  oe  loophole  and  revenue  loss 

Uon,  nor  does  it  guarantee  that  no  one  vice    ^^    ''^^°''^,IJ^^^''°'^\    heir  fa  r  (in  millions] 

Will  accuse  them  of  giving  aid  and  com-  f^°- ^f  „°„  ^J,^^^^^^^^  ,,nerals    depletion,    including    oil 

'"c^^ri^ly^rsSect  as  complex  and     ;  Mr..   Speaker     the    Umted    Spates    of     ,  -^V.^VoU  and  VaVd.Tllng Vosu:    '750 
intricate  as  foreign  affairs,  and  particu-     America  has  been  most  fortunate  m  tnat  municipal  bond  interest.      i,800 

^i^SrSS  fSr^  S;;o"SSl        .on  uja„  .Hlcj  our  peop>e  w,th  <e.    =-, -,-~--;i;;„;;iS; 

himself  from  critici.sm  in  return,  on  the     exceptions,  file  nonest  retxirn    ^nu  y^y        deductions  35 

Efthat  his  right  to  dissent  is  being     ^heir^lev.es  pr^ompt^^an^  ^^^     split  income  provision JO^ 

ThPrfis^S^rthe  slightest  doubt  in  my     system  of  taxation  has  worked  so  well  is  ^otai '  21,  520 

mi?d^"aUhe  d^tlrmtattn'of  Hanoi  to     that  ^^  ^^'^^ ^^^1^,^^'^        ■  over  S21.5  billion. 

prolong     and     intensify     the     war     is     ^i^.f^   ",^,%jy^^Jfp^avin?^  Mr.  Speaker,  $21.5  billion  is  a  very  sub- 

strengthened  and  encouraged  by  every     ^^^'^^J^^.e  bu  den  of  p^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^.^^  ^^^.^^^^    j^ 

word  and  every  deed  on  the  part  of  the  ^^^.^"^"'^^"^^^^^j^JYiyt-arlous  grou^  would  go  a  long  way  toward  wiping  out 
American  people  which  seems  to  show  Jf  J^^^^^.J^.f X^j.^^^^  the  deficit  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
some  he.sitancy  and  uncertain  y  in  our  °^^j^™„^J%^^?p';y^tions  or  other  enti-  ment  faces  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
detei-mination  to  stay  on  in  South  Viet-  uai  citizens,  coipuiaiiui  c  __^^,^   ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^   potential    revenue 

nam.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  dis-     ties.  mmmenda-     takes  on  great  importance  when  weighed 

sent  is  costing  additional  American  lives  Americans  desere  "?"f  ^Jf  J/^°^.  agai  1st  the  proposal  to  raise  added  funds 
and  the  letting  of  American  blood  in  the     tion^for  the^mamiu>  the>^h-e^demon^     agai^is^  ^^P  ^P  .^^  ^^  ^  ^^_^^^^^^^  ^^, 

'^TsSthis.  I  am  not  in  any  way  -^f  ^^^o^ma^y  VlaV  a^  .Ti^cS^-^  "riJu^'ftSfTwould  approach  the 

circumscribing  the  right  of  the  dissent-  faced  for  so  many  years  ana  \mul  jmrnoral  for  the  Congress  to  impose  ad- 

ers  to  dissent.  If  the  dissenters  writhe  un-  ""i,";;;,^;^;^^^^!^     .1,^,^    j^    ^    growing  ditional  taxes  upon  those  citizens  who 

der  this  type  of  criticism,  then  writhe  Unfoitunately,    \""^^. '%.^._Yi^-h  rh  are    alreadv    heavily    burdened,    while 

they  must.  I  have  not  in  any  way  limited  threat  to  ^^is  acceptance^  a  thi  eat  wWc^^^  «  hers  are  allowed  to  completely  escape 

their  freedom  to  speak  out  on  Vietnam,  arises  by  reason  of  the  man>  devices  foi  o'^'^^J-  f                tax  liability  or  to  pay 

I  have  merely  stated  my  firm  a)nvic-  ^^"J^.^^^^^fJ^^"-"  .^?Ke  yea2  have  Sn  Tuch  taxes  at  inequitably  reduced  rates, 
tion  of  what  the  consequences  of  their     holes— wnicn.  ovei  tne  yedis.  wave 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Service  advises 
that  in  calendar  year  1964,  there  were  35 
individual  returns  filed  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $500,000  or  more,  on 
which  no  Federal  income  tax  was  paid. 
These  returns  represented  a  total  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $75.2  million. 

The  ms  stated  that  in  the  same  year 
tliere  were  24.084  individuals  who  filed 
tax  returns  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
in  excess  of  $10,000  and  paid  no  taxes. 
These  returns  represented  adjusted  gross 
incomes  totaling  $523,515,000. 

In  1966,  the  22  largest  U.S.  petroleum 
companies  reported  gross  profits  of 
$6,809,111,000.  Their  combined  Federal 
income  tax  hability  was  $585,115,000,  or 
8.5  percent  of  their  gross  profit.  Most  cor- 
porations are  required  to  pay  Federal  in- 
come taxes  at  the  rate  of  48  percent  of 
their  gross  income. 

How  can  the  imposition  of  additional 
taxes  on  wage  earners  with  modest  in- 
comes be  justified  when  other  citizens, 
with  incomes  ranging  into  the  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  are  allowed  to  com- 
pletely escape  Federal  income  taxes? 

For  my  part,  I  can  find  no  such  justi- 
fication. Instead,  Congress  should 
promptly  enact  legislation  closing  tax 
loopholes. 

One  of  the  most  unwarranted  loop- 
holes is  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  minerals.  Under  the  percentage 
depletion  provisions,  owners  of  mines 
and  oil  wells  are  allowed  to  deduct  a  spe- 
cific percentage  of  their  gross  income 
without  regard  to  the  capital  cost  of  the 
property.  These  rates  of  deduction  range 
as  high  as  27  V2  percent  of  gross  income 
in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas.  Percentage 
depletion  continues  to  be  deductible  even 
after  100  percent  of  the  original  invest- 
ment has  been  recovered  tax  free.  It  en- 
ables a  producer  to  recover  the  cost  of 
his  investment  over  and  over.  The  result 
is  that  effective  tax  rates  for  the  extrac- 
tive industries  are  far  less  than  those 
borne  by  other  industries,  and  of  course 
the  Government  suffers  a  great  revenue 
loss.  In  addition,  the  depletion  allowance 
leads  to  waste  and  misallocation  of  re- 
souices  since  it  makes  it  more  profitable 
to  Invest  in  oil,  gas  and  certain  minerals 
than  other  industries. 

The  complete  exemption  from  Federal 
tax  of  the  interest  received  from  State 
and  local  bonds  has  led  to  other  abuses. 
These  bonds  were  originally  intended  to 
be  used  to  raise  money  for  socially  de- 
sirable public  purposes  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  schools,  streets,  sewers,  and 
other  facilities.  The  Ux-exempt  status 
was  thought  necessary  to  attract  invest- 
ment in  these  bands,  at  rates  of  interest 
favorable  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. One  result  is  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  these  bonds  are  held  almost 
exclusively  by  the  wealthy,  who,  by  in- 
vesting large  sums  in  these  securities  ob- 
tain tax-free  incomes.  What  was  origi- 
nally intended  as  an  aid  to  State  and 
local  goverrunents  has  placed  an  added 
burden  on  the  general  taxpaying  public 
v.-hich  has  to  make  up  the  revenue  the 
Government  loses. 

.Another  abuse,  which  has  grown  re- 
cently, is  the  increasing  use  of  the  tax- 
exempt  Industrial  development  bond.  A 
State  or  locality  issues  the  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  factory  or  other 


Industrial  facility  for  a  corporation  and 
then  leases  or  sells  it  to  the  corporation. 
The  rents  or  the  yearly  installments  of 
the  sales  price  are  fixed  to  meet  interest 
payments  by  the  issuing  agency  and 
amortization  of  the  principal  of  the 
bonds.  This  method  is  often  used  to  bene- 
fit financially  strong  corporations  and 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  private  industry 
since  corporate  bonds  would  necessarily 
require  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  The 
flood  of  these  bonds  in  the  municipal 
bond  market  has  also  weakened  the  mar- 
ket for  the  traditional  tax-exempt  issues 
which  usually  have  statutory  interest 
limitations,  since  industrial  development 
bonds  are  tending  to  increase  overall  in- 
terest rates. 

Another  device  used  by  business  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  is  the  crea- 
tion of  affiliated  corporate  groups  or  sub- 
sidiaries in  order  to  obtain  multiple  sur- 
tax exemptions.  The  corporate  income 
tax  consists  of  a  normal  tax  on  the  full 
amount  of  taxable  income  and  a  surtax 
on  the  amount  of  taxable  income  in  ex- 
cess of  a  $25,000  surtax  exemption.  Al- 
though there  may  be  good  reasons  for 
consolidated  groups,  these  do  not  justify 
giving  such  groups  multiple  corporate 
exemptions  where  a  single  enterprise  is 
involved. 

The  President's  Economic  Report  for 
1967  specifically  mentioned  abuses  by 
tax-exempt  private  foundations.  Tax 
and  business  planners  will  often  create 
a  private  foundation  to  hold  the  stock 
of  a  business  entei-prise  solely  to  per- 
petuate the  family  control  of  that  enter- 
prise. Also,  charitable  organizations  will 
use  their  tax-exempt  privilege  to  bor- 
row funds  to  acquire  business  concerns. 
The  commercial  enterprises  conducted 
or  controlled  by  private  foundations 
have  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  those  owned  by  taxable  entities. 
The  Ti-easury  Department  has  recom- 
mended that  Congi-ess  adopt  legislation 
requiring  private  foundations  to  dispose 
of  substantial  business  interests  which 
are  unrelated  to  exempt  activities. 

Another  loophole,  or  tax  advantage,  is 
the  stock  option.  Under  a  typical  stock 
option  plan,  liighly  paid  corporate  exec- 
utives are  given  options  to  purchase,  at 
the  market  price,  large  blocks  of  their 
coi-poration's  shares.  When  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  rises  they  can  pur- 
chase the  stock  at  the  original  option 
price.  If  they  decide  to  sell  the  stock,  the 
profit  is  taxed  as  a  capital  gain  rather 
than  at  the  regular  income  tax  rates  ap- 
plicable to  high-income  taxpayers. 

Still  another  method  of  tax  avoidance 
used  by  high-income  taxpayers  is  to 
transfer  appreciated  property  by  bequest. 
For  example,  a  man  who  has  at  one  time 
purchased  stocks  which  cost  him  $25,000 
holds  them  until  he  dies,  at  which  time 
they  are  valued  at  $200,000.  He  pays  no 
tax  on  this  increased  value.  His  heirs  in 
turn  receive  a  step-up  in  basis;  that  is, 
they  may  treat  the  value  of  the  stocks  at 
the  time  transferred  as  their  basis  for 
computing  gain  or  loss  in  a  subsequent 
sale.  If  they  sell  immediately,  they  pay 
no  tax. 

A  final  tax  loophole  I  will  mention  is 
the  unlimited  charitable  deduction.  A 
taxpayer  may  deduct,  without  limit,  con- 
tributions to  publicly  supported  charita- 


ble organizations  and  certain  private 
foundations  if  such  contributions  and 
his  income  tax  payments  in  the  taxable 
year  and  eight  out  of  the  last  10  tax- 
able years  have  equaled  90  percent  of  his 
taxable  income  computed  without  regard 
to  personal  exemptions,  operating  loss 
carryovers,  or  deductible  contributions. 
It  enables  many  persons  with  millions  of 
dollars  in  taxable  income  to  escape  taxa- 
tion by  giving  to  charitable  institutions 
securities  or  other  property  which  have 
greatly  appreciated  in  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  these  in- 
equitous  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  our 
Federcl  income  tax  system  is  appalling. 
I  believe  that  tlie  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 
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"MR.   KLU"— CHAMPION   OF   INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EMDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  John  C.  Kluczynski, 
chairman  of  our  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads,  is  truly  an  All-Ameri- 
can  Congressman. 

"Mr.  Klu"  is  beloved  by  those  who 
serve  on  the  subcommittee,  by  those  on 
the  full  committee,  and  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  in  both  poUtical  parties. 
In  my  19  years  In  the  Congress  I  have 
never  known  a  more  patriotic,  conscien- 
tious, and  devoted  Member  who  labors 
so  ceaselessly  and  tirelessly  for  his  con- 
stituents and  for  our  gi-eat  country. 

People  throughout  the  country  are 
daily  becoming  more  aware  of  his  great 
talents,  his  leadership,  and  dedication 
to  developing,  the  entire  Nation. 

The  following  splendid  article  about 
our  colleague  appeared  as  a  feature  stoiT 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  yesterday,  Sun- 
day, October  15.  and  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  great  American  statesman: 
"Mr.  Klo"  Does  Homework,  Keeps  Power— 
Devotes  Most  of  Weekends  to  CoNSTmrENTS 
(By  Aldo  Beckman) 

Washington,  October  14. — He  Is  the  son  of 
a  Polish  immigrant  and  the  older  brother  of 
an  Illinois  Supreme  court  Justice,  whom  he 
sent  thru  college  and  encouraged  to  get  into 
politics. 

And  altho  he  has  been  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  more  than  16  years,  gaining  a  posi- 
tion of  great  power.  Rep.  John  Kluczynski 
(D.,  IIl.l  remains,  first  and  foremost,  a  Chi- 
cago politician  who  keeps  In  constant  touch 
with  his  constituents. 

He  has  missed  going  back  to  his  fifth  Con- 
gressional district  on  Chicago's  southwest 
side  only  two  week-ends  during  his  tenure 
in  Congress,  and  attends  a  wake,  an  anniver- 
sary party,  or  a  neighborhood  gathering  of 
some  kind  almost  every  evening  he's  home. 

HE    HE.4RS    CONFESSIONS 

During  the  day.  when  he  isn't  looking  after 
his  Syrena  restaurant  and  caterers  business, 
at  4270  Archer  av.,  Kluczynski  is  talking  with 
constituents  or.  as  he  puts  It,  "hearing  con- 
fessions." 

Kluczynski.  more  conunonly  known  as  Mr. 
Klu.  gains  his  power  In  the  nation's  capital 
from  his  position  as  fourth  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  House  public  works  committee,  and 


more  specifically  from  his  position  as  chair- 
man   of    the    roads    subcommittee    of    that 

group. 

All  federal  legislation  concerning  the  na- 
tion's highways  is  Initiated  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, which  gives  its  chairman  almost 
unlimited  power  in  the  field  of  highways. 

CALL    FROM    THE    MAYOR 

Several  weeks  ago.  Kluczynski  received  a 
call  from  Mayor  Daley,  telling  him  that  the 
new  crosstown  expressway  in  Chicago  would 
cost  500  million  dollars,  instead  of  tlie  350 
million   approved   by  the  bureau   of  pubUc 

roads.  .      ,,  J 

Kluczynski  picked  up  the  phone  and  called 
Lowell  BriUwell.  administrator  of  the  fed- 
eral highway  administration,  and  in  seconds 
had  assurances  that  Chicago  would  receive 
the  additional  150  million  in  highway  funds. 
Altho  Kluczynski  experiences  some  pressure 
from  his  colleagues  wanting  new  highways 
In  their  districts,  nothing  can  compare  with 
the  pressure  he  felt  two  years  ago  as  he 
shepherded  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  highway 
beautificalion  bill  thru  the   House. 

WANTS    BILL    PASSED 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  14,  1965,  he  got  a 
call  from  President  Johnson,  informing  him 
that  Lady  Bird  would  like  to  have  the  bill 
passed  that  day,  since  the  President  was 
going  into  the  hospital  the  next  day  for  an 
operation.  Fourteen  hours  after  the  House 
convened,  the  bill  w,as  adopted,  while  nu- 
merous Irate  Congressional  wives  sat  by  in 
sables  and  mink,  waiting  for  their  husbands 
to  finish  business  and  take  them  to  a  Con- 
gressional party  at  the  White  House,  sched- 
uled months  earlier. 

No  money  has  yet  been  authorized  for  the 
program,  and  none  will  be  this  session,  be- 
cause of  the  fiscal  situation  and  the  war. 
"We  enacted  the  bill  in  too  big  a  hurry," 
Kluczynski  admitted  candidly,  "There  are 
programs  there  that  shouldn't  be,  and  we 
have  to  take  another  look  at  It." 

There  have  been  "suggestions"  from  the 
White  House  that  the  program  could  be 
financed  with  funds  In  the  highway  trust 
fund,  collected  from  gasoline  taxes,  but  Klu- 
czynski wUl  have  no  part  of  that. 

"I've  promised  lots  of  people  that  none  of 
that  money  will  be  used  for  anything  but 
highways,  and  I  Intend  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise," he  said. 

IN    SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Many  of  those  promises  came  as  Kluczyn^ 


ski  addressed  highway  officials  at  various 
meetings  thruout  the  country.  He  is  in  Salt 
Lake  City  this  week-end,  to  speak  before  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Highway  Officials. 

One  of  his  recent  services  to  Chicago  came 
when  he  went  to  work  getting  federal  per- 
mission to  fill  in  "Bubbly  Creek,"  which  was 
a  sptir  of  the  Chicago  river,  a  cesspool  for 
waste  from  the  stockyards.  A  modem  city 
incinerator  plant  now  rests  on  what  was 
"Bubbly  Creek,"  perhaps  the  most  descrip- 
tive ever  given  a  body  of  water. 

Kluczvnskl  went  on  the  public  works  com- 
mittee, a  break  for  himself  and  for  Chicago 
in  March  1951,  several  months  after  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  congressman. 

VOTE    A    STANDOFF 

President  Truman  was  pushing  for  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  but  eastern 
opposition  had  successfully  scuttled  the 
plan,  and  the  vote  In  the  public  works  com- 
mittee, which  had  to  clear  the  project,  was 
a  stand-off. 

So  Truman  offered  an  eastern  Democrat  on 
the  committee,  who  opposed  the  project,  a 
federal  Judgeship,  and  thru  Col.  Jacob  Arvey, 
with  whom  he  had  fought  at  the  1948  con- 
vention, asked  EUuczynskl  U  he  would  resign 
his  seat  on  the  banking  and  currency  com- 
mittee and  take  the  vacancy  on  public  works. 
"Klu"  was  privately  happy  to  get  off  of  bank- 


ing and  currency,  but  assured  Arvey.  who 
wanted  to  get  back  In  the  good  graces  of 
Truman,  that  he  would  do  it  as  a  personal 
favor  to  the  national  committeeman  from 
Illinois.  ,   ^. 

Ironically,  by  the  time  Kluczynski  took  his 
seat  on  the  public  works  committee,  eastern 
pressure  had  forced  several  proponents  to 
change  their  vote,  and  the  seaway  still  was 
not  approved. 

MAKES  CHICAGO   PORT 

However,  President  Eisenhower,  who  was 
elected  in  1952  also  favored  the  project,  and 
got  a  number  of  eastern  Republicans  to 
change  their  vote.  The  seaway  was  approved 
making  Chicago  a  great  inland  port. 

Kluczynski.  from  his  post  on  the  commit- 
tee, helped  direct  the  dredging  and  deepening 
of  the  waterways  leading  into  Chicago  docks 
from  the  lake,  and  was  the  prime  mover  in 
getting   the  duplicate  locks  constructed  in 

Jollet.  ..  v..    J 

He  also  has  been  the  moung  force  behind 
re-actlvatlng  Midway  airport,  which  is  In 
his  district. 

WORKS  AT  AGE    12 

Kluczynski  was  born  on  Feb.  15.  1896,  not 
far  from  his  present  home,  at  2450  W.  55th 
St.  Forced  to  go  to  work  at  12,  he  had  little 
formal  education.  He  worked  in  the  circula- 
tion department  of  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
Post  and  later  drove  a  truck  before  going 
Into  the  restaurant  business  with  his  father, 
in  1919,  now  operated  by  him  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Stephanie  Estelle  Polowy.  After 
returning  from  World  War  I,  where  he  served 
in  an  artillery  outfit  in  Europe,  Kluczynski 
had  his  first  taste  of  politics,  when  John  J. 
Sullivan,  a  Democratic  committeeman,  per- 
suaded him  to  become  a  precinct  captain. 

"The  Irish  ran  the  town  and  they  wanted 
someone  with  a  Polish  name  like  mine  to 
work  for  them,"  Kluczynski  laughed. 

His  first  try  for  public  office  was  in  1924, 
and  he  was  d'efeated  In  efforts  to  be  elected 
to  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives. 

RUNS  AGAIN   IN   '32 

"Klu  '  ran  again  in  1932,  was  elected,  and 
served  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
until  1948,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate.  He  ran  for  Congress  two  years  later. 

A  product  of  the  Chicago  Democratic  or- 
ganization, Kluczynski  is  well-disciplined 
and  almost  always  votes  with  the  adminis- 
tration. Several  years  ago.  a  colleague  took 
the  fioor  and  wondered  aloud  how  the 
Chicago  delegation  was  going  to  vote  on  an 
Issue. 

Kluczynski,  always  known  for  his  sense  of 
humor,  answered,  "I  dont  know.  Tom  O'Brien 
(then  head  of  the  Chicago  Democratic  dele- 
gation] hasn't  told  us  yet." 

A    STANDING    OV.^TION 

The  House  roared  and  gave  Kluczynski  a 
standing  ovation,  but  O'Brien  didn't  think  it 
was  very  ftmuy.  So  Kluczynski  had  the  re- 
marks taken  out  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, a  privilege  enjoyed  by  all  congressmen. 
His  district,  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Chicago  also  includes  Stickney  township  and 
part  of  Lyons  township.  It  Is  composed 
chlefiy  of  second  and  third  generation  Ameri- 
cans, mostly  of  Polish,  Lithuanian,  and  Czech 
extraction. 

Most  of  the  residents  own  their  homes 
and  the  60  savings  and  loan  associations  In 
the  district  attest  to  the  thrift  of  its  resi- 
dents. 

The  extraordinarily  large  number  of  small 
btisinesses  in  the  district,  besides  owning  one 
of  his  own,  sparked  Kluczynski's  Interest  in 
the  plight  of  the  small  business  man  in  this 
day  of  chain  stores.  His  interest,  as  a  member 
of  "the  House  small  business  committee,  trig- 
gered the  creation  of  a  special  subcommit- 
tee, which  Kluczynski  heads. 

His  subcommittee  holds  hearings  thruout 
the  country,  examining  the  problems  of  the 
small  business  man  In  the  city,  as  they  are 


related  to  urban  renewal,  population  growth, 
and  other  urban  factors. 

He  has  conducted  hearings  in  Kansas  and 
Utah  and  plans  to  hold  more  hearings  this 
fall  In  Tennessee  and  up-state  New  York. 


TALKS    ABOtrr    DISTRICT 

But,  even  with  his  wide  travels,  Kluczyn- 
ski would  rather  talk  about  his  district.  He 
likes  to  tell  about  It  being  the  largest  manu- 
facturing district  m  the  nation  and  enjoys 
boasting  of  the  trucking  industries  there. 

The  veteran  congressman's  favorite  pastime 
Is  gin  rummy,  which  he  plays  frequently  with 
his  coUeagties.  Altho  he  used  to  be  an  In- 
veterate horse  player,  he  hasn't  placed  a  bet 
on  a  horse  since  1936,  "when  I  went  broke 
for  the  third  time." 

Kluczvnskl  has  no  plans  for  retirement. 
"I  like  people  and  I  like  my  work."  he  said 
He  points  out  with  pride  to  his  brother,  Tom, 
now  an  Illinois  Supreme  court  Justice. 

"I  think  It  says  a  lot  for  our  country  that 
a  man  could  come  over  from  Poland  and 
have  one  son  on  the  Supreme  court  and  an- 
other In  Congress,"  he  said  proudly. 


INFLATION  ENDANGERS  VETERANS' 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join 
my   colleagues   in   voicing   my   concern 
over  the  ever-rising  cost  of  Government 
expenditures  over  the  years.  I  am  in  favor 
of  making  substantial  reductions  wher- 
ever possible,  and  putting  otu"  Nation  on 
a  sound  financial  basis.  I  have  viewed 
with  a  troubled  mind  the  ever-increas- 
ing national  debt  incurred  in  operating 
the  diversified  functions  in  which  our 
Government  has  become  involved. 

Out  of  due  concern  for  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours,  I  must  aline  myself  with 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  free-spend- 
ing policies  which  have  developed.  Our 
major  concern  at  this  time  must  be  cen- 
tered on  the  needs  of  our  military  and 
the  wanning  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve that  reductions  should  and  must  be 
made  in  programs  which  can  be  post- 
poned until  such  time  as  the  costs  of  war 
are  not  upon  us.  I  think  much  delibera- 
tion should  be  given  to  what  costs  are  to 
be  reduced,  assuring  that  the  welfare  of 
our  citizens  will  not  be  endangered  by 
haste  on  our  part. 

One  particular  field  in  which  we  can- 
not shirk  our  obligations  is  that  of  vet- 
erans benefits.  We  have  made  our  com- 
mitment to  our  fighting  men— both  while 
they  are  engaged  in  battle,  and  after  they 
return  home — and  we  must  see  that  our 
promises  are  kept. 

On  August :  1  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Veterans"  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1967  which,  in- 
cidentally, passed  this  House  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  But  now,  we  must  face  up 
to  some  important  facts.  We  cannot  with 
one  hand  give  a  veteran  a  dollar,  and 
with  the  other  hand  take  back  a  dollar 
and  a  half  because  of  the  deflation  of  the 
American  dollar.  And.  unless  we  act 
quickly  to  quell  the  nonessential  spend- 
ing, and  take  steps  to  insure  that  Infla- 
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tion  does  not  wipe  out  the  benefits  we 
have  made  possible,  we  will  have  failed  in 
our  avowed  duty. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis  which 
will  not  only  wipe  out  those  well-In- 
tended Increases  which  we  provided,  but 
will  place  all  of  our  veterans  In  an  even 
less  favorable  financial  condition  than 
before  we  passed  the  new  law.  In  fact, 
unless  we  act  expeditiously,  these  in- 
creases will  become  but  false  promises, 
empty  and  without  meaning. 

We  are  concerned  that  this  nation  is 
facing  the  prospect  of  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar  deficit  this  year  because  of  our  war 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  This  alone  is 
sufficient  cause  for  us  to  pause  and  give 
sober  consideration  to  ways  of  alleviating 
this  situation. 

But  If  we  are  to  keep  the  faith  with 
our  brave  men  now  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
and  those  who  have  borne  our  battles  in 
other  wars,  we  must  act  to  protect — not 
only  the  increases  we  have  made  pos- 
sible— but  the  initial  benefits  to  which 
they  were  entitled. 

We  have  had  a  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  a  modest  tax  increase. 
We  should  consider  the  President's  tax 
recommendations  and  we  should  con- 
sider a  cut  In  Federal  spending  now. 
While  we  prolong  and  act  as  though  the 
problem  will  go  away  if  we  Ignore  It.  the 
situation  worsens. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  facing 
up  to  the  facts  of  this  matter.  The  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  no  doubt  rise 
by  $4  billion  more  than  we  thought  last 
January.  Ignoring  this  truth  will  not 
make  it  vanish.  We  will  pay  for  this  In 
one  way  or  the  other,  for  there  is  no 
escape. 

But,  as  we  wait,  time  Is  running  short, 
and  we  are  being  forced  into  choosing 
the  least  desirable  way  by  our  delay  In 
considering  the  tax  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent Unless  we  enact  some  tax  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  spending — and  do  it 
quickly— we  face  another  spiral  of  in- 
flation that  will  wipe  out  all  of  the  in- 
creased benefits  we  have  given  our  fight- 
ing men  when  they  return  home. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  men  fight 
In  Vietnam,  and  return  home  to  find  that 
the  money  we  have  appropriated  for 
their  education  will  not  even  pay  their 
room  and  board.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our 
veterans  try  to  buy  a  home  with  a  GI 
guarantee  and  find  that  Interest  rates 
have  accelerated  to  such  a  point  that  it 
Is  Impractical. 

Every  minute  that  we  wait,  we  are  im- 
F>erlllng  the  education  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  served  this  coun- 
try In  its  time  of  need.  We  are  reducing 
their  possibility  of  becoming  a  home- 
owner. If  inflation  occurs  it  is  our  own 
fault. 

If  we  fail,  the  5  million  veterans  and 
their  dependents  who  receive  pension  or 
compensation  checks  will  suffer,  for  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  dollar  will  be 
so  reduced  It  will  place  them  in  jeopardy. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  not  wait 
any  longer.  We  must  pay  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  tuid  we  must  protect  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  from  ruinous  infla- 
tion. We  have  as  great  a  responsibility  to 
our  fighting  men  to  see  that  they  return 
to  a  stable  country,  as  they  have  to  fight 
for  freedom. 


THIRTY  CONGRESSMEN  ISSUE  BI- 
PARTISAN APPEAL  FOR  BOMBING 
HALT  IN  NORTH   VIETNAM 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  30  Members 
of  Congress  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  joined  in  an  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. In  our  letter  of  October  12,  1967, 
addi-essed  to  President  Johnson  we  ex- 
pressed alarm  at  the  continued  escala- 
tion of  the  bombing  and  cur  view  that  its 
halt  "best  promises  to  open  the  way  for  a 
reasonable  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  tragic  conflict." 

This  is  the  view  of  many  prominent 
world  statesmen.  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  repeatedly 
urged  such  a  course.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  11.  1967,  U 
Thant  told  the  Speakers  Research  Com- 
mittee that  so  long  as  the  bombing  con- 
tinues "there  will  be  no  talks."  He  stated 
that  "he  knew,  and  several  governments 
knew,  that  Hanoi  had  been  ready  to  en- 
gage in  peace  talks  before  the  opening  of 
the  air  offensive  against  North  Vietnam." 
On  August  22,  1967.  AP  reported  that 
U  Thant  said  "there  would  be  talks  in 
3  to  4  weeks '  if  the  bombings  were 
stopped.  And  again,  just  9  days  ago,  ac- 
cording to  Reuters,  U  Thant  said  on 
October  7  that  he  was  "convinced  that 
North  Vietnam  would  talk  peace  if  the 
United  States  stopped  bombing  that 
country." 

At  the  current  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  country  after 
country  has  questioned  our  policy  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  Typical  of  the 
comments  are  those  of  Paul  Martin,  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  Secretary  of  Canada,  who 
said  on  September  27,  1967— Washington 
Post,  September  28: 

It  seems  clear  . . .  that  aU  attempts  to  bring 
about  talks  between  the  two  sides  are 
doomed   to   failure    unless    the    bombing   is 

stopped. 

On  October  1,  1967,  Hans  R.  Taber, 
Denmark's  United  Nations  representa- 
tive and  President  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, said  the  United  States  would  run 
orUy  a  limited  risk  Lf  it  stopped  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam.  He  said  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  "It  is  our  belief  that  a  big  country 
like  yoms,  the  biggest  and  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world,  should  be  able  to 
take  this  limited  risk." 

On  October  6,  just  10  days  ago — Wash- 
ington Post,  October  7— India's  Defense 
Minister  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  told  the 
General  Assembly  that  on  the  basis  of  a 
'positive  response"  from  North  Vietnam, 
India  is  confidient  that  an  unconditional 
halt  to  American  bombing  will  lead  to  a 
cease-fire  and  a  Geneva-style  conference. 
He  stated: 

We  are  confident  that  If  this  Is  done  It  wUl 
lead  to  the  cessation  of  all  hostile  activities 
throughout  Vietnam  and  a  Geneva-type 
meeting  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  our  letter  of  October 
12  to  the  President  we  referred  to  Secre- 


tary McNamara's  testimony  of  August 
25  on  the  air  war  in  North  Vietnam  and 
included  a  brief  quotation.  It  seems  aj)- 
propriate  at  tliis  point  to  quote  more 
fully  from  his  testimony  before  the  Mili- 
tary Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
August  25.  The  Secretary  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  primary  objective  was  to  reduce  the 
flow  and  or  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tinued infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  capacity  of  Uie  lines  of  communica- 
tions and  of  the  outside  sources  of  supply  so 
far  exceeds  the  minimal  flow  necessary  to 
support  the  present  level  of  North  Vietna- 
mese military  effort  in  South  Vietnam  that 
the  enemy  operations  In  the  South  cannot, 
on  the  basis  of  any  reports  I  have  seen,  be 
stopped  by  air  bombardment — short,  that  is. 
of  virtual  annihilation  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Its  people. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  (a  less 
selective  bombing  camj>aign)  would  break 
the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  people  or 
sway  the  purpose  of  their  leaders.  If  it  does 
not  lead  to  such  a  change  of  mind,  bomblna 
the  North  at  any  level  of  intensity  woulci 
not  meet  our  objective.  We  would  still  have 
to  prove  by  ground  operations  In  the  South 
that  Hanoi's  aggression  could  not  succeed. 
Nor  would  a  decision  to  close  Haiphong,  Hon 
Gal,  and  Cam  Pha,  by  whatever  means,  pre- 
vent the  movement  in  and  through  Nortli 
Vietnam  of  the  essentials  to  continue  their 
present  level  of  military  activity  in  Soutli 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  side  of  the  equation, 
our  resort  to  a  less  selective  campaign  of  air 
attack  against  the  North  would  involve  risks 
which  at  present  I  regard  as  too  high  to 
accept  for  this  dubious  prospect  of  success- 
ful results. 

The  final  decision  In  this  conflict  will  not 
come  until  we  and  our  allies  prove  to  North 
Vietnam  she  cannot  win  in  the  South.  The 
tragic  and  long  drawnout  character  of  that 
conflict  In  the  South  makes  very  tempting 
the  prospect  of  replacing  it  with  some  new 
kind  of  air  campaign  against  the  North.  But 
however  tempting,  such  an  alternative  seems 
to  me  completely  Illusory.  To  pursue  this 
objective  would  not  only  be  futile  but  would 
Involve  risks  to  our  personnel  and  to  our 
nation  that  I  am  unable  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  there  Is  any 
doubt  as  to  what  the  Secretary  meant 
by  "risks,"  he  also  said  on  that  day,  In 
reference  to  certain  targets  proposed  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  which  had  not  then 
received  authorization  for  air  strikes, 
"the  risk  of  direct  confrontation  with 
the  Communist  Chinese  or  the  Soviet 
Union  has  thus  far  been  deemed  to  out- 
weigh the  military  desirability  of  air 
strikes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  our  letter  of 
October  12,  1967: 

CONGE.SS  OF  THE  UNrTTD  St.\TES, 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvE,'?. 
Washington.  DC.  October  12,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mh.  President:  Since  April,  1965.  you 
have  often  stated  your  desire  to  seek  peace 
in  Vietnam  through  negotiations.  With  this 
we  strongly  concur. 

Yet,  we  have  become  Increasingly  alarmed 
at  the  continued  escalation  of  bombings  by 
American  planes  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  bombing  of  targets  close  to  the  Chi- 
nese border,  and  of  the  port  cities  of  Cam 
Pha  and  Haiphong  conflicts  with  the  care- 
fully reasoned  and  factual  analysis  presented 
prior  to  those  steps  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  on  August  25,  1967.  We  refer  par- 
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ticularly  to  the  Secretary's  contention  that 
••our  resort  to  a  less  selective  campaign  of  air 
attack  against  the  North  would  Involve  risks 
which  at  present  I  regard  as  too  high  to  ac- 
cept for  this  dubious  prospect  of  successful 

'^^^Obv^lously  the  risks  to  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara referred  are  catastrophic  Involve- 
ment with  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
union,  including  the  possibility  of  nuclear 

The  policy  of  bombing  in  the  North  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed  to  accomplish  its 
objectives  of  significantly  reducing  the  In- 
filtration of  men  and  supplies  into  the  South 
and  of  bringing  the  Hanoi  government  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

We  hold?  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  halt  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  United  States  position 
in  the  world  is  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Such 
a  course    In  our  view  and  that  of  prominent 
statesmen  throughout  the  world,  best  prom- 
ises to  open   the  way  for  a  reasonable   and 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  tragic  conflict. 
Respectfullv  vours. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  Frank  J.  Brasco. 
George  E.  Brown  Jr  ,  Phillip  Burton, 
Daniel  E    Button,  Jeffery  Cohelan. 
JOHN  Conyers,  Jr  ,  Charles  C.  Diggs. 
Jr     John  G.  Dow.  Don  Edwards. 
Leonard  Farbstein,   Samuel  N.  Friedel, 
Donald  M.  Eraser,  Jacob  H    Gilbert, 
Edith  Green,  SEYMriUR  Halpern,  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins,  Henry  Helstoski, 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  Robert  W.  Kasten- 

MEIER. 

Theodore  R,  Kupferman,  Robert  L. 
Leccett,  Patsy  T,  Mink,  Thomas  M. 
Rees,  Henry  S,  Reuss,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  Edward  R,  Roybal.  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan,  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Lester  L.  Wolff 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  POINTS 
TO  A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITl'EE 
ON  THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


Mr    COWGER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  ninth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week   last  July,   massive   reports  have 
been  received  on  the  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities of  groups  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  also  in  many  other  countries  in 
the  free  world.  Many  of  these  illuminat- 
ing reports  and  news  coverages  have  ap- 
peared   in    the    Record    these    past    3 
months.  To  this  day,  they  keep  stream- 
ing in. 

additional  reason  for  a  special  committee 
The  expanding  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  an  additional 
reason  for  the  creation  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. Alert  Americans  and  citizens  of 
other  nations  refuse  to  be  hoodwnnked 
into  an  apathy  toward  the  captivity  and 
freedom  a.<^pirations  of  Red-dominated 
nations  in  central-south  Emope,  Eastern 
Europe,  aid  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Asia 
and  Cuba.  In  response  to  this  vibrant 
movement  the  Congress  should  play  its 
role  bv  alerting  all  Americans  to  the  con- 
tinued captivity  and  exploitation  of  all 
the  capUve  peoples  in  the  very  much 
thriving   and  threatening  Red  empire. 


This  It  can  do  by  establishing  this  special 
committee. 

A    SPECI.AL   committee    ON    THE   EVE 

or  MOSCOW'S  "ooth" 
An  excellent  occasion  for  this  action 
Is  now,  the  verj-  eve  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary   of    the    fraudulent    Russian    Bol- 
shevik revolution.  The  creation  of  this 
committee  would  be  a  highly  appropriate 
answer  to  the  propaganda  lies  we  are  al- 
rcadv  being  told  about  the  glorious  Bol- 
shevik revolution.  It  would  also  be  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  tribute  to  the  gen- 
uine 50th  anniversaries  to  be  celebrated 
soon  in  behalf  of  the  once  independent 
states    of    Lithuania,    Latvia,    Estonia. 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia.  Armenia,  Georgia, 
and  other  captive  non -Russian  nations 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Their  revolutions  for  na- 
tional independence  were  in  the  tradition 
of  our  own  American  Revolution. 

Examples  of  the  most  successful  Cap- 
tive Nations  Werk  observance  yet  point 
to  the  urgent  need  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  re- 
quest that  the  following  examples  be  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks:  First,  the  pro- 
clamations of  Gov,  Otto  Kerner,  of  Illi- 
nois   Gov.   John   H.   Chafee.   of   Rhode 
Island,    Gov.    Claude   R.    Kirk,    Jr.,    of 
Florida,  Mavor  Victor  H.  Schiro,  of  New 
Orleans.   Mavor   Chuck   Hall,   of   Dade 
Countv.  Fla,,  and  the  late  Mayor  Robert 
King  High,  of  Miami,  Fla.;   second,  an 
address  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  to  the 
First    Conference    of    the    World    Anti- 
Communist   League    in   Taipei,    China; 
tiiird.  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  editors  on  the  week;    and 
fourth,  the  compiled  reports  on  the  week 
in   the  August-September  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Bulletin: 

State  of  Illinois  Proclamation 
Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
has  achieved,  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its  peo- 
ple although  they  stem  from  the  most  diverse 
of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Whereas,  The  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperiaUsm  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  our 
nation  and  other  peoples,  and 

Whereas,  The  unification  of  diverse  ele- 
ments of  our  own  free  society  has  led  our 
people  to  possess  a  warm  understanding  and 
•sympathy  of  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere  and  to  recognize  the  natural  In- 
terdependency  of  the  peoples  and  nations 
of  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  Since  1959  and  every  year  there- 
after, the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  to  designate 
the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  to  be  observed  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Otto  Kerner.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  third  week  in  July  1967.  to  be  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  Illinois,  and  request  the 
appropriate  observance  of  this  occasion  In  a 
manner  fitting  and  proper. 

OTTO  Kerner,  Governor. 


In  these  countries  the  freedoms  which  we 
in  a  democracv  so  readily  accept  and  cherish 
are  unknown.  There  are  no  free  elections, 
no  free  speech,  nor  free  press,  and  the  free- 
dom of  association  and  assembly  is  denied 

The  people  of  these  captive  nations  look 
for  the  active  and  moral  support  of  the 
peoples  of  free  nations  and  particularly  the 
United  States,  Free  peoples  everywhere  must 
work  unceasingly  for  the  liberation  of  these 
captives  and  for  the  preservation  of  funda- 
mental freedoms;  now.  therefore,  do  I^ 
John  H  Chafee,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  aid  Providence  Plantations, 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  16-22.  1967.  ts 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  encourage  all 
Rhode  Islanders  to  cherish  our  freedom  and 
to  support  the  liberation  of  captive  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

John  H.  Chafee,  Governor. 


Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation  by 
John  H,  Chafee.  Gon'ERNor 
During  the  years  following  World  War  I. 
many  nations  across  the  world  have  been 
taken  over  by  Communist  regimes  and  there 
is  constant  danger  of  others  being  taken  over 
by  Communist  forces. 


Proclamation  of  the  State  op  Florida 
Whereas,  the  United  States  has  become  a 
great  nation  due  to  Its  ability  through  the 
democratic  process,  to  achieve  an  harmonious 
unity  of  Its  people  despite  the  diversity  of 
racial,  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  and 
Whereas,  this  harmonious  unity  of  our 
free  societv  has  led  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  warm  understanding  for  the 
aspirations  and  Interdependency  of  the  peo- 
ple and  nations  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  world's  population  by  Com- 
munist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of 
peaceful  co-existence  between  nations  and 
raises  a  barrier  to  the  natural  bonds  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  people,  and 

Whereas,  these  captive  nations  look  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  bringing 
about  their  liberation  and  restoration  of 
their  reUgious  freedom,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  vital  to  our  nation's  security 
that  the  desires  of  these  captive  people  be 
kept  alive  as  a  deterrent  to  war  and  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  lasting  peace,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  proper  that  we  clearly  show 
these  people  through  an  appropriate  cere- 
mony that  we  share  their  aspirations. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Claude  R.  Kirk.  Jr..  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida  do  hereby  pro- 
claim July  16-22.  1967.  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  the  State  of  Florida. 

CLAtTDE  R.  Kirk.  Jr.. 

Governor. 

Cn-Y  OF  New  Orleans  Proclamation 
Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In 
the  first  anniversary  of  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  this  past  year  clearly  demonstrpted 
the  enthusiastic  response  of  our  citizens  to 
decry  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  fundamental  conviction  that 
the  central  issue  of  our  times  Is  imperialist 
totalitarian  slaverj'  versus  democratic  na- 
tional freedom  dictates  we  commence  to  win 
the  cold  war  bv  assembling  and  forthright- 
fully  utll-?.lng  all  the  truths  and  facts  per- 
taining to  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple-:  of  Poland,  Hungarv,  Lithuania,  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia.  White 
Ruthenia.  Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Armenia.  North  Vietnam. 
North  Korea.  Cuba,  and  all  the  rest;  and 

Whereas,  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  would  also  give  encouragement 
and  help  to  the  oppressed;  and 

Whereas,  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact  and 
ideas  will  counter  and  effectively  overwhelm 
and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  propaganda 
campaign  In  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle  East. 
Latin  America,  and  specifically  among  the 
newly  Independent  and  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  states : 

Now  therefore.  I,  Victor  H.  Schiro.  Acting 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby 
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proclaim  July  16  to  22.  1967.  to  be  "Citptlve 
Nations  Week"  In  New  Orleans,  and  urge  all 
our  citizens  to  appreciate  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  captive  nations  In  the  aggregate 
constitute  not  only  a  primary  deterrent 
against  a  hot  global  war  and  further  overt 
aggression  by  Moscow's  totalitarian  imperial- 
ism, but  also  a  positive  means  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  captive  peoples  everywhere. 
Victor  H.  Schiso. 

Acting  Mayor. 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Mayor  of 
Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Pla. 

Whereas:  The  greatness  of  our  nation  Is. 
In  K.rge  part,  attributable  to  Its  having  been 
able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  unity  of  Us  people, 
even  though  they  stem  from  varied  back- 
grounds, and 

Whereas:  In  contrast  to  the  freedoms 
whi'.'h  the  citizens  of  our  country  enjoy,  the 
people  of  more  than  25  countries  throughout 
the  world  have  been  subjected  to  Commu- 
nistic tjTanny.  through  its  enslavement  hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  their  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, or  speech,  or  a  free  press  as  well  as 
their  free  choice  in  determining  their  pre- 
fe'red   form   of   government,   and 

Whereas:  These  submerged  nations  look 
to  the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  bu- 
rn sn  freedom  and  for  leadership  in  bringing 
about  their  liberation,  in  recognition  of 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
annually  designated  the  third  week  In  July 
as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  not  only  appropriate  but 
also  the  consensus  of  our  local  citizens  that 
we  express  and  Indicate  publicly  strong  sym- 
pathy for  and  Intense  Interest  In  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  subjugated  countries. 

Now.  therefore:  Be  It  resolved  that  the 
board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Metro- 
politan Dade  County.  Florida,  does  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  July  16,  1967. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Metropolitan 
D.ide  County. 

In  observance  thereof:  I  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Metropolitan  Dade  County  to  join  In 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
CHrcK  Hall, 
Mayor,  Dade  County,  Fla. 

A  Proclamation  by  the  M.\yob  of  the 
City  of  Miami,   Fla. 

Whereas  the  oppressive  tactics  of  interna- 
tional Communism  and  other  forms  of  tyr- 
anny are  holding  in  a  state  of  enslavement 
and  terror  the  peoples  of  many  nation.?.  In- 
cluding the  freedom-lovins;  citizens  of  Cuba, 
just  a  few  miles  from  our  own  continental 
shores,  and 

Whereas  persecuted  and  oppressed  Individ- 
uals throughout  the  world  have  traditionally 
looked  to  our  United  States  of  America  as  a 
symbol  of  democracy,  depending  upon  this 
country  to  lend  its  helpful  Influence  in  lib- 
erating those  who  are  oppressed,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  designated  the  third  week 
in  July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  order  that  submerged  nations  everywhere 
may  be  reminded  of  this  country's  sympathy, 
thus  sustaining  their  hopes  for  ultimate  free- 
dom, and 

Whereas  in  our  City  of  Miami  this  Im- 
portant period  will  be  memorialized  by  the 
visit  and  address  of  United  States  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  King  High,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  July  16,  1967.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Miami. 

In  observance  thereof  I  urge  the  people  of 
Miami  to  participate  wherever  possible  In 
events  arranged  In  observance  of  this  special 
week   and   to   join   with   others   In   offering 


prayers  for  the  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
Robert  King  High, 

Mayor. 

The  Captive  Nations  Movement 
(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  professor,  George- 
town University,  Washington.  DC.  chair- 
man, National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
U.S.A.) 

This  past  year  in  the  American  environ- 
ment the  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee advanced  further  the  captive  nations 
movement  as  the  prime  psycho-polltlcal 
weapon  against  Slno-Sovlet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlalism.  Despite  an  atmosphere  suffused 
with  confusion  Inconsistencies  In  foreign 
policy,  a  spreading  Grand  Illusion  about  the 
Cold  War  being  over,  a  hovering  prospect  of 
compromise  in  Vietnam,  and  several  excesses 
of  a  national  inward-look,  NCNC  scored  new 
advances  In  concentrating  on  the  Imperlo-co- 
lonlallsm  of  both  Moscow  and  Pelping  and, 
as  in  every  year  since  1959.  has  been  bitterly 
attacked  by  Redmedla  (e.g.,  Izvestia,  July  7, 
19671. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  our  practice  In 
many  APACL  Conferences  of  reporting  con- 
cretely Instead  of  speechifying  generalities, 
the  highlights  of  NCNC's  activity  since  the 
Korean  meeting  last  November  are,  suc- 
cinctly, as  follows: 

(1)  We  cooperated  faithfully  with  the 
Committee  of  One  Million  to  reinforce  Amer- 
ican opposition  to  the  admission  of  the  Red 
Chinese  totalltarlans  into  the  U.N.  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  absurd  "Two  China 
Policy"; 

(2)  NCNC  published  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  Congressional  reprint  Captive  Nations 
Week:  Red  Nightmare,  Freedom's  Hope, 
which  all  members  and  observers  of  APACL 
received  and  which  was  distributed  world- 
wide, even  behind  the  Curtains  to  Moscow, 
Pelping,  Havana  and  other  capitals: 

(3)  We  and  our  thirty-eight  local  com- 
mittees observed  with  our  Free  Chinese 
friends  the  annual  Freedom  Day  in  January. 
Intensifying  further  the  strong,  spiritual 
communion  and  solidarity  of  interest  that 
e.Klst  between  countless  Americans  and  our 
friends  here  in  this  free  Republic; 

(4)  For  four  months  In  the  earliest  part  of 
this  year  NCNC  was  one  of  the  three  na- 
tional organizations  In  the  U.S.  responsible 
for  the  open  U.S.  Senate  hearings  on  the  U.S.- 
USSR  Consular  Convention,  and  In  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  two  of  our  main  arguments 
against  the  treaty's  ratification  were  that  it 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  In  Latin  America 
for  diplomatic  Russian  subversion  and  that 
it  would  discourage  the  freedom  aspirations 
of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who,  too.  are  our  natural  al- 
lies in  the  Red  Empire; 

(5)  As  a  clearing  house  for  thirty-eight  lo- 
cal captive  nations  committees  NCNC  again 
conducted  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Observ- 
ance in  the  U.S.  during  the  3rd  week  of 
July,  with  huge  rallies  In  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
New  York,  Phoenix  and  dozens  of  other  cities. 
and  one  of  the  chief  themes  was  the  libera- 
tion of  the  captive  North  Vietnamese.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  this,  at  the  Glassboro  summit  In  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kosygln  anxiously  inquired  of 
President  Johnson  whether  he  would  Issue  a 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  this 
year,  suggesting  It  would  not  abet  "peaceful 
coexistence",  but,  as  many  of  you  know,  our 
President  did  Issue  one  in  behalf  of  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  all  nations  on  all 
continents; 

(6)  Constantly  pursuing  its  International 
contacts  NCNC  makes  every  effort  to  stimu- 
late Captive  Nations  observances  in  friendly 
countries,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that 
new  advances  have  been  made  in  this  field, 
as  witness  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  Argentina,  that  of  President  Park  In  Free 
Korea,   the  observances  In  Australia,  India, 


and  Turkey.  We  pay  respectful  tribute  to  the 
Republic  of  China  for  Us  consistently  super- 
lative observ^ances.  and  we  wish  to  emphasize 
again  and  again  that  all  of  you  join  in  this 
event  that  strikes  the  rawest  move  center  of 
Moscow  and  Pelping.  not  to  mention  the 
puppets  and  members  of  the  Red  syndicate, 
for  on  this  the  record  is  clear  and  overwhelm- 
ing since  1959; 

(7)  We  are  now  in  process  of  accumulating 
the  published  results  of  the  1967  Captive 
Nations  Week  Observance,  and  through  US. 
Congressional  members  on  the  NCNC  advis- 
ory committee  these  are  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  which  is  a  vital  source 
of  information  to  all  the  news  and  educa- 
tional media  in  the  U.S..  not  to  mention  the 
correspondents  of  Tass  and  other  Red  organs; 

(8)  NCNC  is  also  implementing  now  its 
resolution  for  a  Congressional  hearing  on 
"U.S.  Policy  Toward  the  USSR",  one  which 
calls  for  an  unprecedented  Great  Debate  on 
this  policy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
has  never  been  a  full  review  and  examina- 
tion of  this  policy  in  the  course  of  U.S - 
USSR  relations  since  1933.  and  such  a  review 
may  well  bring  about  fundamental  changes 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  this  power  center  of 
the  Red  Empire  that.  In  turn,  would  sub- 
stantially affect  the  policy  of  every  part  of  the 
Free  World; 

(9)  We  are  also  concentrating  now  on  e.x- 
posing  the  fraudulence  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik revolution,  which  Moscow  and  the 
Red  Empire  will  be  celebrating  in  the  form 
of  a  50th  anniversary  this  November  7,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  you  will  join  us  in  this 
by  passing  a  resolution  on  this  subject  here 
and  then  implementing  it  In  your  respective 
country  in  the  weeks  ahead.  One  excellent 
way  of  Implementing  it  is  to  pay  respect  to 
the  many  other  50th  anniversaries  of  national 
independence  that  will  be  observed  in  the 
Free  World — those  of  Ukraine,  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan and  so  forth,  who  were  among  the 
first  to  lose  their  Independence  to  Red  power, 
subversion,  terrorism,  and  takeover;  and 

(10)  Plans  are  now  under  way  by  NCNC 
for  the  Tenth  Observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  July,  1968.  Much  to  the  chagrin  of 
Moscow.  Pelping  and  others,  we  seek  to  make 
this  the  most  telling  yet.  A  book  which  it 
has  been  privileged  to  write  and  is  now  being 
published  for  release  in  October,  titled  The 
Vulnerable  Russians,  contains  In  part  all 
basic  material  on  the  Captive  Nations  move- 
ment since  1959.  It  tells  you  why  Moscow  in 
particular  dreads  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution,  which  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
in  1959.  Khrushchev,  Suslov,  Podgorug,  Kosy- 
gln and  others  have  rallied  against  it.  Do 
you  know  why?  Become  acquainted  with  this 
vital  story,  and  allow  your  anti-Red  con- 
science act  accordingly  for  an  Inspiring 
"10th". 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
as  to  where  the  ultimate  power  center  exists 
In  the  Red  Empire.  By  every  measure,  It  is 
Moscow  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Hanoi  and  its 
aggression  wouldn't  last  for  long  without  the 
Russian  support:  North  Korea  wouldn't  ex- 
ercise arrogant  forays  without  Us  Russian 
back-drop:  Peiping.  like  a  rebellious  child, 
wouldn't  exude  its  frustrations  without  Rus- 
sian concern  for  the  communist  conspiracy 
against  the  Free  World  in  general  and  the 
United  States  In  particular:  and  Havana 
wouldn't  last  a  moon  without  Russian  aid. 
Excluding  the  Important  product  mix,  the 
gross  USSR  product  well  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate product  of  the  entire  remainders  of  the 
Red  Empire.  Let  us  concentrate  on  the  cen- 
ter In  order  to  free  the  outlying  parts  in  Asia, 
Central  Europe,  and  Cuba.  The  Captive  Na- 
tions Movement  points  this  way. 
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It  is  surprising  to  find  a  major  American 
newspaper  published  in  the  city  named  In 
honor  of  our  first  president  speaking  In  a 
mocking  tone  about  the  Ideals  of  national 
needom  ^^^  independence.  Before  becoming 
omlc  about  Idel-Ural  and  Turkestan,  it 
Jould  be  wise  to  remember  that  no  more 
fiian  two  hundred  years  ago  America  was 
.tiny  backward  nation  whose  struggle  for 
national  independence  evoked  a  sarcastic 
smile  on  the  faces  of  the  "sophisticates  of 
Britain  and  Europe. 

in  addition,  the  editorial  was  openly  In- 
nilting     to     the     many     Congressmen     who 
;r^cerely    and    knowledgeably    support    the 
Ideas  of  political  self-determination  and  cul- 
tural freedom  for  over  fifty  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  deliber- 
a^  and   tsTannical    "russificatlon"    of   these 
„rlous  nationalities  is  a  historically  docu- 
mented fact  and  can  be  easily  verified.  Peace- 
ful  coexistence  may  be  a  tempting  Pol'^y- 
but  if  it  means  peace  at  any  price,  then  U  is 
ce'tainly  a  prelude  to  war;   Munich  should 
ha  e  tat'ght  us  that,  as  the  Sovlet-Na^i  Pact 
must  have   taught   the   Russians.   It   is   an 
unjust  peace  that  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
soviet  Union  is  an  imperialistic  nation,  that 
it  is  the  last  colonial  empire   in   existence 
today.  More,  it  is  an  artificially  forced  collec- 
tion of  nations  and  races  held  together  by 
ne  force  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  fear  of 
ine  secret  police.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before   this  Inhuman  and   historically   out- 
dated political  structure  shatters.  _ 

I  cannot,  therefore,  accept  your  editorial 
views  on  these  matters  as  representative  of 
the  best  American  tradition  which  has  always 
supported  the  political  and  cultural  strug- 
gle for  equality  and  freedom  of  all  races  and 
nations. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  Odajntk. 

p  S  — I  am  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia 
Unlversltv  and  the  author  of  "Marxism  and 
Existentialism"  (Doubleday:  Anchor  Books, 
1965). 


The  Editors. 

The  Washington  Post, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Recently  my  attention  has 
been  brought  to  your  July  10,  1967  editorial 
concerning  the  Captive  Nations  Week. 


[From  the  Ukranian  Bulletin.  August-Sep- 
tember, 19671 

US      CON-CRESS     AND     TOP     OFFICIALS     OBSERVE 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1967 
U  S  opinion  makers  from  all  walks  of  life 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered 
bv  nationwide  observances  of  this  year  s  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  to  show  their  deep  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  captive  peoples 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  Presidential 
Proclamation.  Issued  on  July  12.  and  procla- 
mations by  many  Governors  and  Mayors,  the 
week  of  July  16-22  also  witnessed  a  debate 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  timely  topic  of 
the  subjueated  nations. 

Eighty-three  Representatives  and  five  ben- 
atorl  took  the  floor  and  thus  helped  demon- 
strate the  continued  Interest  of  Ainerlcan 
legislators  with  the  200  million  East-Central 
Europeans  and  Asians,  living  under  Commu- 
nist oppression. 

THE  MEANING    OP  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  'WKEK 

The  same  as  last  year,  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  initiated  by 
Congressman  Daniel  J,  Flood  (D  -Pa.)  who 
summarized  the  lessons  of  the  observance: 
By  their  consistent  opposition  and 
vehement  castigation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  Moscow  ...  has  shown  since  1959  its 
fear  of  the  total  captive  nations  concept  as 
reflected  in  PubUc  Law  86-90.  ...  Our  con- 
centrated support  of  all  the  captive  "ft ions 
Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  nonmllitary 
deterrents  against  further  overt  Sino-Sovlet 
Russian  aggression  and  a  prime  formidable 
force  for  peace  with  freedom  and  justice  in 
the  world." 

Rep.  Flood  emphasized  the  need  for  a  spe- 
cial House  Capttve  Nations  Committee. 

Rep.  Thaddeus  Dulskl  (D.-N.Y.)  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues  succinctly 
by  stating: 


"We  must  reaffirm  a  twofold  promise:  to 
remain  firm  against  ^^*^"  ,^^^,^\'' 
usurpation  in  the  world,  and  to  do  all  wlthm 
our  power  to  work  for  the  ultimate  liberation 

of  every  captive  nation."  

Other  members  of  Congress  who  spoke  on 
the  same  subject  were:  Frank  Annunzio  (D.- 
111  )     John  M.  Ashbrook   (R.-Ohlo).  William 
T   c'ahiU  (R.-N.J.).  Glenn  Cunningham  (R.- 
Neb  )    Emllio  Q.  Daddario  (D,-Conn.) .  James 
J   Delaney  (D.-N.Y.),  Samuel  N.  Frledel  (D- 
Md  ),  Martha  W.  Griffiths   (D.-Mich.)     Sey- 
mour Halpern    (R.-N.Y.).  James  M.  Hanley 
(D-NY),  Frank  Horton   (R.-N.Y.),  Edna  F. 
Kelly  (D-N.Y.)  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  |R.- 
NY  )    Odin  Langer  (R.-Mlnn.),  Robert  Mc- 
Clorv'(R.-Ill.) ,  Thomas  Meskill  (R.-Conn.) ,  F. 
Bradford  Morse   (R.-Mass.),  William  L.  Mur- 
phy (D-IU.),  Luclen  Nedzl  (D.-Mich.).  Bar- 
rett O-Hara    (D.-Ill,),  Philip  J-  Philbln   (D.- 
Mass.).  Charlotte  T.  Reid    (R.-Ill.).  Howard 
W    Roblson   (R.-N.Y.),  Henry  L.  Schadeberg 
(R-Wlsc),  Henry  P.  Smith  (R.-N.Y.),  Joe  D. 
Waggonner.  Jr.   (D.-La.).  Albert  W.  'Watson 
(R.-SC),  and  Lester  L.  Wolff   (D.-N.Y.). 

DENIAL  OF  HUMAN   RIGHTS 

A  large  number  of  Congressmen  scored 
continued  violations  of  fundamental  human 
rights  bv  Communist  regimes. 

Speaker  Robert  W.  McCormack  (D.-Mass) 

^""Present  stage  of  Communist  domination 
in  which  some  autonomy  of  the  satellites  has 
been  tolerated  by  Moscow  ...  has  meant 
some  amelioration  of  the  living  conditions  of 
the  captive  peoples.  It  has  not  meant  a  resto- 
ration of  the  national  and  personal  freedom 
which  is  rightfully  theirs.  The  captive  peo- 
ples continue  to  live  in  despair,  in  enslave- 
ment, in  anguish  for  their  lost  past,  in  fear 
and  trepidation  for  the  present  and  in  appre- 
hension of  the  future."  „i„j„rt 
Rep  Edwin  Reinecke  (R  -Calif  )  reminded 
his  colleaeues  of  the  significance  of  the 
denial  of  freedom  to  the  captive  peoples: 

"For  If  the  freedom  of  one  nation  Is  de- 
stroved.  then  the  freedom  of  all  nations  is  in 
leopardv  And  if  any  people  anywhere  suffer 
from  the  burdens  of  captivity,  then  all  peo- 
ple everywhere  are  in  some  measure  held 
captive."  ^ 

Speeches  on  this  topic  were  also  delivered 
by   Edward  P.   Boland    (D.-Mass),  Prank  T. 
Bow    (R.-Ohio),    James    A.    Byrne    (D.-Pa^). 
Silvio    C.    Conte    (R.-Mass.).    John    H.    Dent 
Td  -Pa  )    Leonard  Farbstein  (D.-N.Y.) .  Dante 
B    Pascell    (D.-Fla.).    William  D.   Ford    (D - 
Mich  ).  Robert  N.  Giaimo   (D.-Conn.)     Clar- 
ence  D.   Long    (D.-Md.).   Thomas  G.   Morris 
(D  -N  M  ) ,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  (D.-Mass.   . 
Roman  C.  Pucinski   1° -I^^' '  ^Ibe",".  Quie 
(R.-Mlnn).  John  J.  Rhodes  (R.-Arlz  )    Peter 
W     Rodlno     (D.-N.J.),    J.    William    Stanton 
(R.-Ohlo).  John  M.  Zwach  (R.-Minn.).  and 
William  G.  Bray  (R.-Ind.). 

COMMUNIST    aggression 

"1967  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  Com- 
munl^m^  observed  Rep.  Harold  R.  Collier 
iR-Ill  )  "the  greatest  social  economic  and 
politicaV  cancer  to  be  found  In  the  entire 
record  of  history  ...  the  record  since  1917 
alone  provides  more  evidence  than  one  can 
use  to  show  that  communism  is  a  fraud  a 
delusion  a  conspiracy  which  has  exploited 
the  ignorance.  Inertia  and  apathy  of  masses 
of  people.  It  is  against  the  people. 

Soviet  aggression  and  imperialism  were 
accentuated  in  the  remarks  by  E.  Ross  Adair 
(R-Ind.),  Frank  J.  Brasco  (D.-N.J.) .  John  H. 

Buchanan  (^■-'^^■^  ■  '^^'^J'\,^f,'^^l^,: 
Ohio)  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (D.-N.J.) .  Robert 
V  Deney  (R.-Neb).  Edward  J.  Der^inski 
Tr.-I11.),  John  D.  Dlngell  ,  D.-Mich  .  .Gerald 
R.  Ford  (R.-Mich).  Margarc^  "t  f^^^ 
, R.-Mass).  Henry  Helstoskl  'D^KJ)_  Don- 
ald E  Lukens  (R.-Ohio).  Joseph  M.  McDade 
(R  -Pa.) .  John  S.  Monagan  (D.-Conn.)  Abra- 
ham J.  Multer  (D.-N.Y.).  Thomas  M^  Pelly 
7R.-Wash.).  Jerry  L.  Pettis  < « -C^l^  ^' • 
Garner  E.  Shriver  (R.-Kan.).  H.  Allen  Smith 


(R -Calif).  Samuel  Stratton  (D.-N.Y.),  and 
Louis  C.  Wyman  (R.-N.H.). 


TRENDS  IN    EAST  EUROPE 

Rep  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R.-Mass.)  showed  the 
limitations  on  internal  liberalization  in  East- 
em  Europe  bv  pointing  to  the  example  of 
Prof  Leszek  Kolakowski.  who  was  ousted 
from  the  Polish  Communist  Party  and  the 
university  for  his  outspoken  views.  Joel  T. 
BroyhiU  (R.-Va),  J.  Herbert  Biarke  (R;fTfJ; 
James  C.  Cleveland  (R.-N.H.) ,  J°fhua  Etlberg 
(D-Pa  ),  Cornelius  Gallagher  (D.-N.J.)  ,Wil- 
lam  J.  Green  (D.-Pa.),  William  L^S^  Onge 
,D  -Conn.) ,  John  V.  Tunney  (D.-Calif.) ,  and 
Bob  Wilson  (R.-Callf.)  also  gave  examples  of 
international  trends  in  East  Europe. 

SENATE    DISCUSSION 

Tlie  Captive  Nations  Week  debate  In  the 
Senate  reiterated  the  support  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  the  captive  East-Cen- 
tral European  peoples. 

Sen.  Frank  J.  Lausche  (D.-Ohlo)   said,  In 

^''"it  behooves  us  all  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  fate  of  those  who  have  ff^n^  under 
Communist  totalitarianism  lest  the  free 
world  crumble  bit  by  bit  and  be  engulfed  m 
the  same  way  as  those  nations  whose  fate  we 

"°Sen"°^man  L.  Hruska   (R.-Neb.)   stated; 

■Never  before  in  human  history  have  we 
seen  the  imprisonment  of  nations  on  such  a 
sca?e  But  even  in  this  grim  situation,  niany 
of  these  people  have  managed  to  ^^^^^J' 
their  faith  in  freedom.  Much  honor  Is  to  be 
'g^en  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
the  noblest  of  human  causes  and  to  those 
who  continue  to  carry  on  this  fight. 

senators  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.-IH.) .  Edward 
W  Brooke  (R.-Mass.).  and  Abraham  A.  Rib  - 
coff      (D.-Conn.)      also     made     appropriate 

"S^fis  a  partial  list  of  Governors  and  their 
states  and  the  Mayors  and  their  cities,  who 
caned  for  the  observance  of  CapUve  Nations 

GOVERNORS:  Lurleen  B.  Wallace  Ala- 
bama' John  A.  Love,  Colorado;  John  Demp- 
sev  Connecticut;  Roger  D.  Branigln,  Indiana; 
mrold  E.  Hughes,  Iowa;  Edward  -T^Bre^thtt 
Kentucky:  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  Maryland.  George 
Romney,  Michigan;  Dan.  K.  Moore.  North 
Car^iu/a;  John  A.  Rhodes,  Ohio  Nelson  A 
Rockefeller,  New  York;  Raymond  P_  Shafer. 
Pennsylvania;  and  John  Connally,  Texas_ 

M-^YORS:  Rav  B.  Bracy.  Allentown,  Pa., 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Baltimore  Md^: 
Frank  A.  Sedita,  Buffalo.  N.Y.:  Richard  J. 
Daley  Chicago,  111.;  Orville  L.  Hubbard^  Dear- 
born! Mich.:  James  W.  Kelly.  East  orange^ 
N  J  •  John  J.  Barton.  Indianapolis,  Ind  E.  R. 
Hammond,  Kenosha.  Wis.;  OnoTestse^l.U^^- 

son.  Wis.;  Henry  W.  M^^'";. ^'Yn"    |lchlri 
Arthur  Naftalin.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Richard 
C    Lee    New  Haven,  Conn.;   Victor  H.  Shlro. 
New  Orleans,  La.;  John  V.  Lindsay,  New  York 
NY      James   H.   J.   Ta*^.   P^^ade^h  a^  Pa 
A    J.   Cervantes.  St.  Louis.  Moj   William  F_ 
Walsh.  Syracuse.  NY.;   J.  B^'^^^/^^'l^.^^  ^|'' 
Lake  City    Utah;    Douglas  A.  Meririfleld    St. 
Joseph   MO.;  James  F.  X.  0-R°tirke,  Yonkers. 
NY-   Anthony  B.  Flask.  Youngstown.  Ohio. 
"^Moreover     Vw      Hampshire      legislators 
adonted  on  a  voice  vote  a  House  resolution. 
coSlng  a  pledge  to  be  "oppc^ed  to  op- 
nression  and  ...  to  help  all  .  .  •  captl\e  na 
flons  untn  they  have^alned  their  freedom." 

IProm  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin.  August-Sep- 
tember 1967] 
Ninth  Captive  Nations  Week  Observed 
THROUGHotrr  the  Nation 

NEW  YORK.  NY.  lSPe^'^l'-'^^,V,Pf,?.^|; 
tive  Nations  Week  observances  (Jul>  16-H. 
1967 )  were  held  in  several  American  cities 
from  coast  to  coast,  stressing  support  and 
urerstanding  of  the  plight  of  the  c^pUve 
nations  everywhere  With  Pr^'^«^J°^J^^ 
issuing  the  annual  Presidential  P^c>clamation 
calling  on   the  American  people   to  rededi 
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cate  themselves  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  many  governors 
aid  mayors  of  major  U.S.  cities  followed  suit 
and  Issued  their  own  proclamations.  A  num- 
bT  of  US  legislators  made  special  state- 
irjnts  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
support  of  the  captive  nations  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Cvirtains.  Stories  pertain- 
ing to  nationwide  ob5ervance.=  .  rallie."!.  spe- 
cial manifestations  and  meetings  had  been 
e  •ten?lvely  covered  by  the  American  press 
and  over  »he  radio  and  TV  networks. 

The  Ukrainian  American  organizations,  led 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  took  active  part  in  these  observ- 
ances, thus  contributing  to  the  successful 
Captive  Nations  Week  of  1967. 

[From  the  UTcrainian  Bulletin,  August-Sep- 
tember, 1967) 
Captive  Nations  Acthor  Ch.^llenges  W.ash- 
INCTON  Post  Editors  on  Russwn  Imperio- 
Coloniaosm 

Addressing  a  Captive  Nations  Conference 
In  Washington's  Mayflower  Hotel,  the  author 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  (Public 
Law  86-90)  ch;illenged  the  editors  of  The 
Washington  Post  "to  receive  some  elementary 
education  on  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colo- 
liialism."  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  who  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Cotomlttee  and  an  economics  professor  at 
Georgetown  University,  used  the  occasion  of 
the  conference  to  reply  to  the  Post's  July  10 
editorial  "Captive  Congressmen.'  The  con- 
ference wae  one  of  some  fifty-five  festivities 
about  the  country  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  July  16-22. 

The  Georgetown  professor  specifically  chal- 
lenged the  papers  editors  "to  arrange  a  dis- 
cussion meeting  in  the  Post's  auditorium 
which  would  bnng  the  editors  face  to  face 
with  living  victims  of  Soviet  RtissJan  Im- 
perlo-colonlalism  from  Idel-Ural,  Turkestan. 
White  Ruthenla  and  Cossackia."  He  held,  "It 
doesn't  require  much  courage  to  shield  one's 
Ignorance  behind  an  editorial  pen  and  con- 
tinue to  misinform  the  readers.  Let  us  see 
how  courageous  the  editors  are  in  meeting 
these  people  before  the  audience  of  their  own 
staff  which  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
gauge  the  level  of  their  editors'  understand- 
ing of  this  vital  problem."  In  his  challenge. 
Dr.  Dobrlansky  pointed  out  further.  "Just  as 
many  Americans  have  come  to  learn  where 
Gambia.  Chad  and  other  African  states  are 
located,  so  the  Post  s  editors  will  in  time 
come  to  learn  where  Idel-Ural,  Turkestan, 
White  Ruthenla,  and  Cossackia  are  located 
In  the  Russian  prison  house  of  nations." 

As  a  kickofi  to  the  1967  Captive  Nations 
Week,  the  professors  address  highlighted 
the  themes  of  the  observance.  One  theme  is 
to  Initiate  debate  on  Soviet  Russian  imperio- 
colonlallsm  In  the  U.N..  as  called  for  by 
Pretident  Kennedy  In  September  1961  and 
In  part  prepared  by  Adlal  Stevenson's  memo 
on  the  subject  In  November  of  that  year.  The 
professor  also  urged  Congressional  hearings 
on  US,  policy  toward  the  USSR,  which 
"would  be  unprecedented  because  we've 
i:ever  had  any  such  thorough  hearings  In 
our  contemporary  history," 

Captive  Nations  committees  were  also 
sTessing  Uiis  year  victory  in  'Vietnam 
through  psycho-political  liberation  of  the 
17  r.illlion  captive  North  Vietnamese,  the 
creation  of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations,  and  exposure  of  the 
fraudulent  50th  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution.  This  last  theme  Is 
underscored  by  the  advertised  publication 
this  October  of  Dobriansky's  book.  The  Vul- 
nerable Russians,  as  "an  Amerlcaxi  answer 
to  the  '50th.'  "  Some  port-city  committees 
have  begun  a  "Nyeta  Campaign  Against  Rus- 
sian Consulates."  based  on  the  Dirksen-State 
Department  agreement  arrived  at  during 
the  Consular  Treaty  debate  earlier  this  year. 


[Prom     the     Ukrainian     Bulletin.     August- 
September  1967] 
Archpastoral  Appeal 
(By  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Am- 
brose   Senyshyn.    OSBM.    Archbishop    and 
Metropolitan  of  Ukrainian  Catholics  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  occasion 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  1967) 
"For  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  imprisoned 
and  for  their  salvation,  let  us  pray  to  the 
Lord."  (Divine  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom) . 

During  the  month  of  July  the  American 
people  celebrate  the  Joyful  anniversary  of 
their  national  Independence,  but  In  the  third 
week  of  July,  however,  the  nation  marks  a 
most  sorrowful  event,  namely.  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week."  What  a  tragic  Irony!  In  the 
twentieth  century  of  civilization  and  culture 
we  observe  a  "Captive  Nations  Week."  Today 
the  primitive  African  tribes  are  forming  their 
independent  states,  whereas  civilized  peoples 
with  a  thousand  years  culture  and  tradition 
behind  themselves  are  enslaved  In  the  com- 
munist imprisonment  behind  the  iron,  bam- 
boo, and  sugarcane  curtains. 

Amid  these  grave  conditions  of  life  for  the 
captive  nations  a  ray  of  hope  burst  forth 
on  the  horizons,  because  the  conscience  of 
the  American  nation  was  awakened  from  a 
deep  lethargy  in  Its  unmasking  of  the  face 
of  the  communist  terror  not  only  in  the  en- 
slaved countries,  but  also  in  diflferent  locali- 
ties throughout  the  free  world.  The  Com- 
munists tell  the  free  world  that  they  have 
freedom.  Yes.  there  is  freedom,  but  only  for 
the  members  of  the  communist  party,  and 
not  so  for  the  Ukrainian  and  other  peoples 
in  the  Bolshevik  dungeons.  Every  informed 
Ukrainian  Christian  should  disseminate  in- 
formation depicting  the  true  scene  of  the 
Communist  enslavement,  so  that  public 
opinion  of  the  free  world  would  bring  to 
bear  on  the  leaders  of  the  Red  Kremlin. 

In  observing  "Captive  Nations  Week"  we 
cannot  pass  over  In  silence  the  f>ersecution 
and   enslavement    of   our   Silent   Ukrainian 
Church   behind   the   Iron  curtain.   The  Bol- 
shevik  administration  with   the  aid  of  the 
Muscovite  Patriarch  liquidated  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Church  to  such  an  extent  that 
"the  enemy  doesn't  even  let  us  pray"  In  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  churches.  The  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Church  met  the  same  fate.  Today 
there  Is   no  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Cathedral 
of  Holy  Wisdom  in  Kiev,  for  the  communist 
authorities  have  confiscated  it  and   turned 
it   into   a   museum.   There   is   no   Ukrainian 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  Saint  George  in  Lviv, 
for  the  communist  government  has  turned 
it  over  to  the  Muscovite  Patriarch.  In  East- 
ern Ukraine  as  well  as  In  Carpatho-Ukralne, 
our   Church    had    flourished    beautifully.   In 
1945  after  the  Bolshevik  occupation,  every- 
thing was  changed.  All  our  bishops  were  ar- 
rested and  suffered  either  in  prison  or  in 
exile,  in  forced  labor  with  hundreds  of  priests 
and  thousands  of  the  faithful,  where  many 
of  them  gave  their  lives  for  the  Holy  Faith. 
Before    the    Second    World    War   and   be- 
fore  the   Bolshevik   occupation   In   Western 
Ukraine  and  in  the  Carpathian  region,  there 
were  5  eparchies.  10  bishops  and  2  Apostolic 
Visltators  with  episcopal  powers,  which  had 
2.950    priests,    and    520    priest-monks    and 
brothers.  1.100  Sisters  and  450  theology  stu- 
dents. Religious  life  was  flourishing  In  3,040 
parish    churches,    and    4.440    missions    and 
oratories.  There  were  9.900  elementary,  inter- 
mediary and  high  schools,  which  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Church,  There  were  also 
41  Catholic  organizations  and  38  newspapers 
and   magazines.    All    of    these    accomplished 
during  many  years  of  work  by  the  clergy  and 
faithful   were   destroyed   by  "the  communist 
regime.  When  the  Bolsheviks  persecuted  the 
Church  and  Catholics  In  the  satellite  coun- 
tries, then  the  free  western  world  made  Its 
protest  against  the  Bolshevik  force,  but  when 


th°  Vicar  of  Christ,  Pope  Plus  XII  appealed 
to  the  free  world  in  the  matter  of  the  in- 
fllcted  injury  by  the  Communists  on  tlie 
Ukrainian  Nation  and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church,  this  gracious  appeal  passed  without 
an  echo  in  the  western  world.  This  was  a 
sign  of  the  times,  of  how  little  the  western 
world  then  really  knew  about  the  communist 
persecution. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  fall  prey  to  the 
communist  line  that  religious,  social  and  na- 
tional relations  have  improved  in  the  Sovip' 
Union.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves!  Perhtipn; 
these  conditions  have  iinproved  for  members 
of  the  communist  party,  but  not  for  tho 
Ukrainian  people,  nor  for  the  Ukrainian 
Churches,  Perhaps  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rits 
in  the  various  satellite  countries  have  been 
able  to  preserve  in  some  measure  with  great 
restrictions  their  bi,shops,  clergy  and 
churches.  But  not  in  Ukraine,  for  there  the 
Bolsheviks  liquidated  everything  and  it  is 
forbidden  to  publicly  praise  God.  Perhaps  in 
some  localities  behind  the  iron  curtain  there 
are  Ukrainian  Catholic  priests,  and  perhaps 
even  bi.shops,  but  these  must  take  to  the 
catacombs,  for  the  Ukrainian  religion  among 
the  Soviets  does  not  have  a  right  to  even  exist. 
Most  unfortunate  it  is  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment seems  to  ignore  the  historical  fact 
that  not  one  state  in  the  world  ever  was  able 
to  maintain  itself  by  force  and  persecution. 
It  continues  to  deceive  the  Ukrainian  inhab- 
itants in  the  free  world  through  communis; 
agents  under  the  guise  of  national  dress. 
dance,  song  and  poetry,  to  "build  a  bridge" 
to  enslaved  Ukraine,  where  they  will  add  to 
the  pile  of  bones  of  martyred  Ukrainians  in 
Siberia. 

This  threatening  situation  for  our  people 
and  Church  behind  the  iron  curtain  ought  to 
increase  our  empathy  here  In  the  free  world 
A  healthy  organism  reacts  to  pain.  Whenever 
one  of  the  members  of  the  human  body  is  in- 
fected, then  the  others  hasten  to  come  to  Its 
aid.  Thus  should  be  the  reaction  in  every  hu- 
man society,  and  especially  In  the  Ukrainian 
community.  We  have  glaring  examples  from 
history  The  Irish  did  not  lose  their  national- 
ity or  religious  consciousness  In  the  USA,  but 
even  continually  sought  to  aid  the  fatherland. 
until  it  attained  its  independence.  In  latter 
times  the  Jews  of  the  whole  world  manifested 
their  solidarity  and  great  generosity. 

How  is  the  religious  and  national  question 
with  Ukrainians  in  America?  Do  we  hold  the 
flag  of  religio-national  traditions  high?  Have 
all  preserved  that  religious  and  national  con- 
sciousness and  sympathy  for  our  people's  fate 
behind  the  iron  curtain?  Are  the  Ukrainians 
fleeing  into  strange  camps,  forgetting  whose 
sons  and  daughters  they  are?  The  Ukrainian 
nation  and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
needs  you,  so  that  you  would  be  spokesmen 
in  the  free  world.  Do  not  be  silent  about  the 
bitter  fate  of  our  Ukrainian  people  and 
churches.  Do  not  listen  to  the  whispers  of 
godless  dictators  who  enslaved  the  Ukrainian 
soul  and  body,  from  whom  you  fled  and  saved 
yourselves.  Do  not  complain  as  did  the  Jews 
in  the  Bible  at  the  waters  of  Babylon,  raising 
their  hands  and  doing  nothing.  Let  us  awaken 
our  religious  and  national  feelings.  Let  us 
help  our  brothers  and  sisters  morally  and 
materially.  They  do  need  your  help.  Have  you 
given  your  mite  to  the  sick  and  poor  refugees 
that  these  might  buy  medicine  and  other  ne- 
cessities? I  do  not  believe  that  the  hearts  of 
Ukrainians  are  cold  like  ice  as  that  of  the 
evangelic  rich  man  who  didn't  aid  Lazarus 
American  Catholics  constantly  come  to  the 
aid  of  various  countries,  and  should  we  there- 
fore not  help  our  own  Ukrainians? 

In  the  flrst  place,  during  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  let  us  pray  before  God  in  the  words  of 
the  Church:  "For  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the 
Imprisoned,  and  for  their  salvation,  let  us 
pray  to  the  Lord."  Let  us  pray  for  them  not 
only  during  "Captive  Nations  Week."  but 
every  day,  that  the  Lord  have  pity  on  our 
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Ukrainian  Churches  and  people.  Thus,  let  us 
eive  at  least  a  small  Item  from  our  wealth  to 
those  who  need  our  aid.  Our  experience 
teaches  us  that  whenever  we  save  the  needy, 
there  comes  with  it  a  great  spiritual  satis- 
faction and  the  blessing  of  God. 
The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ! 


I  From  the  -Ukrainian  Bulletin,  August-Sep- 
tember 1967] 

AMERICAN   Liberals:    Know  They  What 
Thet  Do? 

Among  a  few  self-styled  American  liberal 
newspapers  The  Washington  Post  claims  to 
be  the  most  liberal,  if  not  the  "only  liberal" 
loiu-nal  in  the  United  States.  Its  liberalism, 
alas.  Is  of  a  specious  sort,  if  we  are  to  Judge 
by  its  nigh  fanatical  opposition  to  the  cause 
of  the  nations  enslaved  by  Communist  Russia. 

A  few  years  ago,  The  Post  waged  a  vitriolic 
campaign  against  the  erection  in  Washington 
of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Taras  Shevchen- 
ko  Ukraine's  poet  laureate  and  national 
hero.  The  basic  premise  of  the  Post's  editors 
was  that  Shevchenko  was  a  "forerunner  of 
Bolshevism,"  and  therefore  had  no  place  in 
Washington.  Their  confu.=;ed  thinking  led  the 
editors  so  far  as  to  consult  the  puppet 
Ukrainian  communist  delegation  in  the 
U.N..  who  were  only  too  glad  to  comfort  and 
reinforce  the  Post  editors  in  their  anti- 
Ukrainian  thinking  and  attitude. 

Fortunately  for  this  nation,  neither  the 
U.S.  Congress  nor  the  U.S.  government  was 
swayed  by  the  Post's  unique  political  Insight 
and"  ideo'loglcal  acumen.  The  Shevchenko 
monument  stands  in  Washington  as  a  sym- 
bol of  man's  eternal  quest  of  freedom  and  a 
decent  life.  It  also  is  a  symbol  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  Hess  The 
Washingto7i  Post)  of  those  great  works  which 
Shevchenko  produced  on  behalf  of  human 
freedom  everywhere. 

today:  against  the  captive  nations 

In  the  past  few  years.  The  Washington 
Post  has  kept  Itself  busy  attacking  the  con- 
cept of  support  of  the  captive  nations.  It  has 
assailed  the  U.S.  Congress  for  enacting  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Re.solution.  It  has  de- 
rided those  U.S.  citizens  who  support  the 
captive  nations  movement,  for  in  the  Post's 
belief,  this  popular  movement  has  Impaired 
the  prospect  of  peaceful  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  this  the  Post  received  high 
praise— from  the  Communist  papers  in  the 

USSR! 

This  year.  The  Washingtori  Post  again  gave 
forth  with  a  venomous  editorial  on  the  cap- 
tive nations  entitled.  "Captive  Congressmen" 
(it  appeared  in  the  July  10.  1967  Issue  of  the 
progressive  newspaper  i .  It  ridiculed  U.S. 
Congressmen  for  succumbing  to  "a  surge  of 
hysterical  anti-Communism"  and  passing  the 
resolution  in  1959.  It  satirized  such  captive 
nations  as  Idel-Ural.  Turkestan.  White  Ru- 
thenla and  Cossackia  as  "pseudo-states." 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution,  was 
taken  to  task  for  not  Including  Mother 
Russia  in  the  list  of  captive  nations,  and  It 
gave  credit  to  President  Johnson  for  at  least 
not  being  specific  in  enumerating  the  captive 
nations. 

In  their  discharge  of  bile  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Post  has  Mother  Russia  as  a  captive 
country,  thereby  opening  up  the  fairly  rea- 
sonable question:  who  is  her  captor?  Try  as 
we  might,  we  glimpse  no  foreign  troops  on 
Russian  soil.  But  in  every  one  of  the  captive 
nations  even  the  Post  would  acknowledge 
the  presence  either  of  Soviet  Russian  troops. 
secret  agents  and  spies,  or  a  subservient 
Communist  Party — or  all  three.  Each  of  these 
captive  countries  is  ruled  from  Moscow  as  an 
alien  power.  Thus,  Russia  is  not.  and  can 
never  be  considered  a  captive  country. 
How  the  Russians  Feel  About  America 
The  pro-Russian  bias  of  the  Post  is  so  bla- 
tant that  one  wonders  if  its  foreign  policy 
analysts  ever  bother  reading  anything  that 
emanates  from  Moscow  concerning  America. 


For  Instance,  on  June  25,  1967,  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  issued  Its  "theses"  on  the  forth- 
coming 50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution.  It  was  obviously  timed  with  Ko- 
sygln's  visits  to  the  U,N.,  Glassboro,  N,J.  and 
Havana.  Cuba. 

The  statement  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  read,  among  other  things,  that  "im- 
perialism, notably  US.  Imperialism,  was  and 
continues  to  be  the  main  enemy  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  .  .  ."  It  stressed, 
moreover,  that  "there  can  be  no  question  of 
neutralitv  in  the  struggle  against  bourgeois 
Ideology  "and  anti-Communism.  The  struggle 
against  bourgeois  Ideology  and  anti-Com- 
munism Is  one  of  the  most  acute  aspects  of 
the  class  struggle;  it  is  a  struggle  for  man. 
and  for  the  triumph  of  freedom  and 
progress  of  mankind  "  (cf.  "Excerpts  from  the 
Soviet  Document,"  The  New  York  Times, 
June  26.  1967). 

Clearly,  whatever  overtures  the  United 
States  has  made  toward  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" with  the  Kremlin  have  had  no 
Influence  on  the  Soviet  Russian  position  re- 
garding the  United  States.  Anti-American- 
ism is  an  ineradicable  feature  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  a  simple  fact,  demonstrated 
ad  yiauseum'.  which  the  Washrngton  Post 
blithely  chooses  to  ignore.  In  addition,  the 
same  anti-American  policy  was  approved  by 
some  24  Communist  Parties  of  the  world 
which  gathered  at  Kariovy  Vary  in  Czecho- 
slovakia m  April  1967.  At  this  meeting  of 
Communist  worthies  President  Johnson's 
"building  bridges  of  understanding"  policy 
we-it  without  mention,  as  were  other  hopeful 
gestures  on  our  part,  such  as  the  expansion 
of  East-West  trade,  "cultural  exchanges." 
and  the  like. 

If  the  U.S.  government  still  underesti- 
mates the  significance  of  the  captive  nations 
in  its  global  strategy,  the  fault  lies  In  good 
part  with  the  vocal,  pseudo-liberal  Amer- 
ican press,  as  exemplified  by  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  has,  for  reasons  almost 
beyond  comprehension,  tried  to  Inflict  sheer 
fantasies  upon  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  Their  effort  belongs  to  that  sorry  tra- 
dition which  glorified  Fidel  Castro  as  a  "gen- 
uine freedom  lighter  "  against  the  dicUtorial 
regime  of  Fulgenclo  Batista. 

The  Washington  Post  has  distinguished  It- 
self in  this  tradition  by  ridiculing  and  de- 
grading these  forces  within  the  USSR  and 
without  which  are  struggling  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  captive  nations  in  the  USSR.  To 
the  Post,  the  Soviet  empire  Is  Inviolable, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  government 
ruthlessly  persecutes  all  the  peoples  within 
its  purview,  including  the  Jews. 

Moreover,  Communist  Russia  Is  the 
acknowledged  Instigator  and  sponsor  of  the 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  These  movements  are 
Communist-directed  and  Communist 
financed,  and  are  directed  against  the  United 
States  as  the  principal  enemy  of  Russian 
Communist  imperialism  and  colonialism. 

Indeed.  Communist  Russia  sees  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S.  far  more  clearly  than 
does  the  Post. 


countermeasures 

What  Is  needed  on  our  part  Is  not  the  ir- 
rationality of  a  Post  but  sane  and  construc- 
tive measures  In  confronting  a  dedicated 
enemy. 

One  of  these  constructive— and  peaceful^ 
ways  to  check  Russian  Communist  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism  is  to  turn  the  tables 
against  the  self-vaunted  Russian  "cham- 
pion of  colonial  peoples":  pronounce  un- 
equivocal support  of  all  the  captive  nations 
in  the  USSR  in  consonance  with  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution  of  1959. 

That  the  Kremlin  is  sensitive  so  far  as  the 
captive  nations  are  concerned  has  long  been 
evident  to  the  objective  observer.  Millions  of 
Russian  words  have  been  expended  on  the 


Idyllic  life  of  the  "family  of  happy  peoples  " 
united  under  the  "benign  and  lovable  Rus- 
sian older  brother."  While  these  words  brain- 
washed the  Posts  of  our  country,  others  be- 
came aware  of  an  underlying  guilt  and  ap- 
prehension. Stalin  unwittingly  paid  a  prized 
tribute  to  the  rebellious  Ukrainians  when  he 
lamented  that  there  were  too  many  of  them 
to   kill   off.   Anv   possible   doubts   as  to  the 
menace  to  the  Kremlin  of  the  seething  dis- 
content   of    the    enslaved    peoples    vanished 
when  Khrushchev  exploded  into  rage  over  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  before  an  astonished 
Richard  Nixon.   Any   "family  "   a  fraction   as 
happy     as     Soviet     propaganda     maintains 
should  be  quite  Impervious  to  a  resolution 
which,  m  any  event,  express  good  will  and 
expresses    the    common    need    of    all    men: 
freedom.  ,     , 

The  Post  lauds  Mr.  Johnson  for  exploring 
all  openings  to  East-West  peace  and  stability. 
Tvpical  of  Its  writings,  It  neglects  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  freedom, 
if  need  be.  must  be  fought  for.  as  In  Viet- 
nam The  posture  of  the  Post  becomes  all  the 
more  craven  in  its  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion the  Resolution  merely  expresses  our 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  peoples  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  freedom.  But  not  to  have 
passed  the  Resolution  would  have  betrayed 
a  lack  of  belief  In  the  most  important  pillar 
upon  which  our  country  and  way  of  life 
rests. 

The  Post  speaks  not  of  this  America;  in- 
stead It  anticipates  another,  wholly  different 
America,  something  closer  to  the  enemy 
whose  integrity  It  seems  obsessively  bent  on 
defending. 

(From  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin, 
August-September  1967] 
Captive  Nations  Conference  and  Banqijiit 
Held    in    Washingon 
More  than  200  civic,  ethnic,  and  trade  un- 
ion leaders  attended  a  Captive  Nations  Con- 
ference and  Banquet  at  tlie  Mayflower  Hotel. 
Washington,    D.C.,    July    15.    The    day-long 
affair,  first  of  its  kind  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Conunittee.  launched 
the    ninth    observance    of    Captive   Nations 
Week.  July  16-22, 

Owing  to  the  vital  importance  to  the  free- 
dom world  to  work  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Captive  Nations,  conferees  and  banquet 
speakers  alike  proposed  extending  Captive 
Nations  observances  and  activities  to  a  year- 
round  basis. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  and 
General  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  opened 
the  Conference  by  giving  the  themes  for  this 
year's  observance:  (1)  to  Initiate  debate  on 
Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonlallsm  In  the 
U  N.  as  called  for  by  President  Kennedy  in 
September  1961.  (2)  to  urge  Congressional 
hearings  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR, 
and  (3)  stress  victory  in  Viet  Nam  through 
psycho-polltlcal  liberation  of  the  17  million 
captive  North  Vietnamese. 

This  last  theme  Is  underscored  by  publi- 
cation this  October  of  Dr.  Dobriansky's  book. 
The  Vulnerable  Russians  as  an  American 
answer  to  the  Russian  Communists'  50ih 
anniversary  In  power  in  Moscow. 

Speaking  on  the  Middle  East,  Professor 
Roman  Smal-Stockl,  Visiting  Professor  at 
Catholic  University,  pointed  out  that  the 
Russian  imperialists  have  liquidated  the 
Jewish  autonomous  republic,  Blroblrdzhan. 
are  strangling  Judaism  inside  the  USSR,  and 
now  have  linked  up  with  Arab  anti-Semites 
to  destroy  the  Israelis. 

By  their  support  of  the  Arabs.  Professor 
Smal-Stockl  said,  the  Russians  also  hope  to 
forestall  any  effort  of  the  Panlslamic  Move- 
ment to  undertake  the  liberation  of  some 
40.000.000  people  in  Islamic  "captive  nations  " 
inside  the  USSR,  and.  at  the  same  time,  deny 
Middle  East  oil  to  the  West. 

GetUng  the  Ideas,  the  concepts  of  "captive 
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nations"  across  to  decision-makers  was  a 
major  theme  stressed  by  many  Conference 
and  Banquet  speakers. 

Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwinskl  (R..  111.) 
emphasized  that  "With  your  perseverance, 
with  your  p,itience.  In  tlie  long  run,  Justice 
will  triumph.  You  can't  have  peace  and  free- 
dom In  the  world  until  all  people  live  In 
countries  with  governments  of  their  own 
choice. •■Fortunately,  the  Congressman  added. 
"It's  at  the  crassroots  America  that  ulti- 
mately we  will  shape  our  foreign  policy. 
There  Isn't  anyone  here  who  can  be 
apathetic." 

Congressman  Michafl  A.  Feighau  (D.. 
Ohio)  noted  that:  "Russian  Communists 
boldly  assert  that  they  wont  stop  until  all 
the  world  is  their  captive  empire"  and 
pointed  out,  'We  have  tens  of  millions  of 
allies  inside  the  Communist  Empire.  They 
call  out  to  us  for  support  In  their  aspirations 
for  liberty  and  freedom  and  national  Indl- 
pendence.  I  am  glad  that  the  labor  unions, 
which  are  the  bulwark  of  the  success  of  our 
way  of  life,  understand  this  threat  of 
Communism," 

Speaking  at  the  Banquet  for  Mr.  George 
Meany,  President  of  AFU-CIO,  and  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  Henry  Kirsch.  of  AFL-CIO's  In- 
ternational Department,  said: 

"The  trade  union  movement  stands  with 
clear,  unequivocal  support  for  the  aspirations 
of  all  people  for  freedom.  Unless  all  people 
are  free  none  of  us  is  secure  in  our  own 
liberty.  It  should  be  known  throughout  the 
world  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  not  abandoned 
tbese  people  to  Communism." 

Mr.  Kirsc'n  continued:  'Despite  de-Stallnl- 
zation,  forced  labor  camps  still  exist.  The 
Party  still  continues  to  run  everything.  Col- 
lective leadership  means  that  one  tyrant  has 
been  replaced  by  an  oligarchy.  The  tjTanny 
has  not  been  altered.  T"ne  AFI^CIO  will  never 
admire  the  assassins  of  freedom."  Naturally, 
he  said.  "C-ommunlsts  fear  elections  In  coun- 
tries they  control.  They  fear  these  would  go 
democratic." 

Congressman  John  Buchanan  (R.,  Ala.). 
referring  to  the  Israeli- Arab  war.  said:  "The 
Soviets  have  given  one-third  of  their  aid 
outside  the  bloc  to  Egypt.  What  is  wrong  In 
the  Middle  East  is  what  Is  wrong  In 
Cuba.  In  Asia,  In  Europe  and  everywhere  else. 
That  Is  the  great  wrongness  of  World  Com- 
munism." 

Speaking  for  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Da- 
vid Martin  pointed  oi't  that  liberals  as  well 
as  conservatives  .should  support  the  Captive 
Nations  movement.  He  said:  "To  be  a  con- 
sistent liberal  or  a  consistent  conservative, 
one  has  to  be  antl-Commimist.  The 
businessman  who  pushes  for  East-West  trade 
for  a  profit  betrays  conservatism  The  liberal 
who  seeks  detente  with  the  Soviets  betrays 
liberalism." 

Mr.  Martin  continued:  "We  must  seek  the 
liberation  of  the  captive  nations  because  our 
security  depends  upon  It." 

Following  the  speeches,  Dr  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
6ky.  as  Chairman,  National  Captl've  Nations 
Committee,  presented  awards  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Captive  Nations  Movement 
to  William  J.  Gill.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  the 
Georgetown  University  Forum  and  Rev.  Dan- 
iel E  Power  and  Rev  Francis  J  Heyden.  and 
to  Donald  L.  Miller,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Other  awards  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
Captive  Nations  Movement,  prepared  for 
presentation  at  the  Banquet,  will  be  pre- 
sented later  to  John  M.  Fisher.  President. 
American  Security  Council:  Senator  Thom.is 
J  Dodd:  Senator  Prank  J.  Lavische,  and 
George  Meany.  President,  AFL-CIO. 

Other  speakers  during  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Conference  Included  Mrs.  Claire  Lee 
Chennault.  Dr.  George  Dimitrov.  Secretary 
General,  International  Peasant  Union:  Mr. 
Dlmitru  Danlelopol.  Copley  News  Service; 
and  Dr.  Peter  P.  Lejins,  President.  American 
Latvian  Association, 


The  Banquet  audience  Included  leaders  of 
15  major  trade  unions  and  departments  of 
APU-CIO,  as  well  as  civic  and  ethnic  leaders. 
Philip  A.  Guarlno,  a  Director  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  was  Chairman 
of  the  Banquet. 

[Prom     the    Ukrainian    Bulletin.     August- 
September  1967 1 
Captive  N.htions  Week  in  Boston 
(By  Orest  Szczudluk) 

Boston,  Mass. — Tills  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  observed  here  by  informing 
the  public,  through  newspapers  and  radio, 
about  the  captive  nations.  Governor  John 
A.  Volpe  and  Mayor  John  F.  CoUlns  of  Bos- 
ton enhanced  the  observance  by  Issuing  proc- 
lamations designating  the  week  of  July  16-22 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in  Massachusetts 
and  Boston,  respectively.  The  official  signing 
of  proclamations  was  witnessed  by  delega- 
tions representing  the  New  England  Commit- 
tee for  Captive  Nations  and  Included  repre- 
sentatives of  American  Armenian,  Ukrainian, 
Latvian,  Lithuanian  and  Hungarian  organi- 
zations. 

Each  major  daily  and  radio  station  In  the 
State  received  a  press  release,  together  with 
copies  of  the  official  proclamations.  These 
newspapers  commented  on  the  observance: 
The  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Boston  Record 
American,  The  Standard  Times  (New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
(Manchester.  N.H.),  Mornirig  Sentinel 
(Waterville,  Maine).  Hairenik  Weekly  (Bos- 
ton. Mass.) . 

The  Boston  Herald  of  July  19.  1967.  carried 
a  letter  by  James  H.  Tashjlan.  Chairman  of 
the  NECCN.  urging  concrete  eflorte  In  sup- 
port of  freedom  for  captive  nations,  such  as 
exposing  the  fraudulent  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  urging  the 
U.N.  to  investigate  Russian  Communist  ag- 
gression and  demanding  free  elections  in  cap- 
tive countries. 

The  Boston  Herald  of  July  6.  1967.  carried 
an  interesting  article,  written  by  Ted  Lewis. 
The  nationally  syndicated  columnist,  citing 
an  interview  with  Prof.  Lev  E.  Doteiansky. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  chlded  the  Administration  for 
paying  only  "lip  service  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom" in  captive  countries.  The  article  was 
entitled.  "Captive  Nations  Get  Lip  Service." 

The  New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations  sp>onsored  this  year's  observance,  in 
cooperation  with  several  other  civic  organiza- 
tions. The  Committee  Is  headed  by  Dr.  James 
H.  Tashjlan  as  Chairman  and  Orest  Szczud- 
luk as  Executive  Secretary. 

ACTION  OF  SPECIAl.  COMMITTEE 

In  separate  letters,  25  New  England  Con- 
gressmen were  urged  to  Initiate  action  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  pending  legisla- 
tion and  to  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  -Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  in  Congress.  So  far,  favorable  an- 
swers were  received  from  Speaker  McCormack 
and  Congressmen  O'Neill,  Phllbln,  Burke. 
Cleveland,  St.  Onge  and  Conte. 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  "ENZYME 
EXPERTS"  TO  PONDER 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  incUide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  today  there  is  a 
news  item  that  should  be  pondered  by 
the  "enzyme  experts."  It  relates  that  Mig 
pilots  appear  to  have  the  beneilt  of  a 


new  radar  system  which  could  cau.se 
increased  losses  for  American  pilots.  This 
amounts  to  one  more  item  for  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  from  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  it  comes  closely  on  the  heels  of  re- 
ports of  Soviet  "Hook"  and  "Hound" 
helicopters,  and  a  new  variety  of  flame- 
thrower, recently  introduced  into  the 
enemy's  arsenal. 

For  those  who  believe  we  should  not 
interdict  these  supplies,  by  bombing  be- 
fore they  reach  the  North  Vietnamn:~c 
and  'Vietcong  soldiers,  the  article  al.^o 
provides  the  latest  American  battle  ca^^u- 
alty  statistics:  102,043  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing. 

The  "enzyme  experts"  can  attempt  to 
deduce  why  we  should  not  bomb  these 
supplies  when  they  reach  the  port  of 
Haiphong  and  surrounding  areas  rather 
than  wait  until  they  are  u.sed  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat,  or  until  they  are  used  to 
haul  artillery  to  be  used  against  Con- 
thien,  or  against  American  pilots.  They 
can  attempt  to  establish  a  case  against 
bombing  targets  which  the  true  experts, 
the  military  experts,  request,  If  a  case 
can  be  made. 

The  article  also  suggests  the  question, 
did  any  of  the  equipment  which  went 
into  production  of  this  newly  introduced 
radar,  or  the  flamethrowers,  or  "Hook " 
or  "Hound,"  come  from  American 
sources  traded  away  through  bridge- 
building  programs  of  East-West  trade? 
Did  any  of  this  equipment  contain  syn- 
thetic rubber,  computers,  synthetic 
fibers,  radio  communication  equipment, 
or  other  items  such  as  these  which  have 
been  traded  with  the  Communists? 

These  few  points  should  be  remem- 
bered when  reading  articles  such  as  this 
one  which  I  submit  for  inclusion  into  the 
Record: 

Red  Ground  Radar  Aids  Migs 

Saigon,  Vietnam,  October  12. — North  Viet- 
namese Mig  fighter  pilots  are  using  a  new 
sophisticated  ground-to-air  radar  targeting 
system  that  enables  them  to  sneak  up  on 
American  Jets  from  behind  and  fire  missiles, 
an  air  force  official  in  Da  Nang  disclosed 
today. 

The  new  system  could  be  a  major  reason 
for    the    recent    reappearance    of   supersonic 
Mig-21  fighters  over  North  Viet  Nam,  he  said, 
adding,  "The  Mlgs  are  getting  better." 
missiles  not  very  good 

He  said  the  Communists'  ground  rad.nr, 
more  powerful  and  sophisticated  than  radar 
sets  aboard  aircraft,  is  used  to  guide  Mlgs 
to  positions  directly  behind  United  States 
planes,  so  the  communist  pilots  often 
have  the  American  planes  in  their  sights  be- 
fore the  American  pilots  are  aware  they  are 
being  tailed.  The  Mlgs  make  one  firing  pass 
and  disappear,  he  said. 

"What's  saving  us  Is  that  their  missiles 
aren't  very  good,  "  the  source  said.  "If  they 
had  the  same  kinds  of  missiles  we  do,  we'd 
be  hurting.'" 

American  Phantoms  are  equipped  with 
heat-seeking  Sidewinder  missiles  and  radar- 
guided  Falcon  and  Sparrow  missiles.  Accord- 
ing to  some  reports,  missiles  supplied  the 
North  Vietnamese  by  the  Russians  are  not  the 
best  ones  in  the  Soviet  inventory. 

TANKS  killed  IN  WEEK.  102 

In  Saigon  United  States  officials  announced 
that  102  Americans  were  killed  in  combat  last 
week  In  Viet  Nam.  26  were  missing  in  action, 
and  890  were  wounded,  the  lowest  casualty 
figures  for  any  week  In  two  months.  About 
half  the  wounded  were  hurt  seriously  enough 
to  require  hospltali2;atlon. 
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The  new  toll  raised  over-all  American  war 
casualties  to  102.043-13,736  killed.  87_525 
wounded,  and  782  missing.  More  than  half 
the  casualties  have  been  suffered  in  1967. 

in  the  air  war.  marine  corps  pilots  streaked 
to  within  20  miles  of  Hanoi  to  bomb  the  Hoa 
Loc  Mig  base  and  a  railroad  line  70  miles 
northwest  of  the  communist  capital. 

PROBE  GUERRILLA  SANCTUARY 

in  ground  action.  United  States  1st  infan- 
trv  division  troops  continued  to  sweep  the 
fringes  of  the  "iron  triangle"  guerrilla  sanc- 
tuary northeast  of  Saigon  where  they  ran  into 
a  Viet  Cong  force  trying  to  protect  coaches  of 
munitions  and  food  yesterday  and  k"  ed  24 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  The  battle  resulted  lii  the 
death  of  one  American  and  the  wounding  of 

'Tre°swrnt-elect  Ngiiven  Van  ™eu  of  South 
Viet  Nam  will  send  a  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
inviting  the  North  Vietnamese  P^es Went  to 
peace  talks  after  Thieu's  inauguration,  the 
Saigon  government  said  today.  A  spokesman 
said  Thieu  would  also  propose  a  week-long 
bombing  pause  "if  Hanoi's  answer  is  favora- 

'^The  spokesman  said  Thieu  would  send 
the  letter  to  the  North  Vietnamese  president 
throught  diplomatic  channels,  through  a 
public  announcement,  and  through  third 
nations. 


SELLING   INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ot 
the  hardest  products  to  seU  these  days, 
and  yet  one  which  is  indispensable  to  our 
representative   form   of   government,  is 
Individual  responsibility.  One  need  only 
consider    the    case    of    the    automobile 
driver   to   appreciate   the   necessity   for 
exercising  personal  responsibility.  Eacn 
time   an   approaching   car   zips   Paf-- 
sometimes    a    matter    of    several    feet 
apart— each    driver    is    relying    on    the 
other  not  to  be  dangerou.sly  drunk  or 
reckless  or  inattentive  while  the  cars  are 
in  motion.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the    frightful   penalties   sometimes   ex- 
acted due  to  the  absence  of  driver  re- 
sponsibility. We  all  heartily  agree  that 
driving    excesses    should    be    punished 
promptly    and   directly.    Yet,   in   other 
areas  of  everyday  life,  the  subject  of 
personal    responsibility    or    duty    often 
falls  on  deaf  ears,  possibly  because  the 
penalties  are  not  as  immediate  or  graph- 
ic as  the  twisted  wreckage  of  an  auto- 
mobile. ^    ^^  , 
Recently  President  John  A.  Howard, 
of  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111.,  in  his 
opening  convocation  address,  presented 
a  forceful  case  on  behalf  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual.  To  the  tradi- 
tional    three     R's     President     Howard 
added  the  three  R's  of  respect,  restramt, 
responsibiUty,    and    reemphasized    the 
principle  of  our  forefathers  that— 

Man  has  discovered  no  code  for  living  to- 
gether which  improves  on  the  ten  conamand- 
ments. 


His  message  demands  a  wider  dissem- 
ination and  adoption  if  our  Nation  is  not 


to  disappear  into  history— the  victim  of 
its  own  internal  decay.  -Tn„.»o 

I  include  the  address.  "Another  Thiee 
R's"  bv  President  John  A.  Howard,  oi 
Rockford  CoUege.  given  on  September  13. 
1967,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

another  Three  Rs 
(Opening  convocation   address  by   John    A. 
Howard,  president,  Rockford  College,  Sep- 
tember  13,   1967) 

This  ceremonv  marks  the  one  hundred 
twentv-first  year  of  this  institution.  Al- 
though there  is  a  tendency  to  attach  great 
significance  to  the  age  of  a  college,  the  fact 
is  that  age  of  itself  indicates  nothing  more 
than  a  capacity  to  survive.  We  are  the  ones 
who  must  prove  in  our  time  that  the  long 
flow  of  personal  sacrifices  which  created  and 
sustained  this  college  were  w^H  invested^ 
that  we  have  the  courage  and  the  vis.on  to 
rise  resolutelv  to  the  challenges  of  o^r  times 
holding  to  those  attitudes  and  t"mtior^s 
which  have  enduring  value  and  adding  to 
Them  whatever  will  fortify  our  students  for 
the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they 

^'7n  one  respect,  the  circumstances  are  very 
fortunate  ones.  This  is  a  year  we  l^^ve  been 
waiting  for.  The  Howard  Colman  Librarj 
prov  de=  "«  with  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  well-appointed  study  centers  e\er 
created  The  new  science  building  gives 
promise  of  serving  its  purposes  ^^^^'1/^^11 
and,  moreover,  cleverly  gives  us  something 
to  look  forward  to  when  it  is  finally  finlsf/^' 
The  College  personnel  are  all.  at  long  last, 
reassembled  on  one  campus.  And  the  new 
[merim  studies  program  next  January  ful- 
fiUs  the  dream  of  many  an  academic  the 
opportunity  for  faculty  and  students  to  ex- 
plore with  full  concentration  an  area  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  each  person. 

The  aura  of  rejoicing  on  our  campus,  how- 
ever, contrasts  rather  sharply  viith  the  coii- 
ditions  of  the  outer  world.  Robinson  Jeffers 
wrote  of  "A  gathering  in  the  air  of  some- 
thing that  hates  humanity."  It  ^eems  as  If 
some  malevolent  force  is  now  at  work.  The 
daily  headlines  remind  us  of  the  u^dec  ared 
foreign  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  undeclared 
civil  war  in  our  urban  centers.  Recently  re- 
leased statistics  tell  us  of  three  and  a  quar- 
ter   million    serious    crimes    in    the    Un  ted 
States  in  1966— one  for  every  fifty  people— 
and  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-four  crimes 
in  our  own  city  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year,  which  considering  the  Christmas 
rush  still  ahead,  should  make  it  a  banner 
year.  The  use  of  drugs  continues  to  spread 
and  some  people  named  Cox,  whose  son  killed 
himself   under  the   influence  of   LSD    have 
instituted   a   $600,000   WTongful    death   suit 
against  Timothv  Leary  for  recommending  the 
drug    As  of  this  writing  hundreds  of  thou- 
■  sands  of  teachers  are  on  strike.   This  bale- 
ful catalogue  of  cares  could  be  extended  at 
length     but    the    Items    already    mentioned 
make  it  obvious  that  our  nation  is  beset  with 
mounting    problems    of    such    gravity    that 
everyone   must   be   concerned.   The   question 
is  wiiat  are  we  to  do  about  our  disintegrating 
society? 

Before  I  provide  all  the  answers.  I  want  to 
register  mv  annual  counter-demurrer.  My 
comments  this  morning  are  not  offered  in  any 
expectation  of  imposing  upon  you  my  higher 
wisdom— this  college  community,  like  any 
good  one.  includes  a  lot  of  faculty  and 
students  who,  like  Annie  Oakley,  can  do 
anything  better  or  higher  than  you— but 
rather  to  offer  a  point  of  departure  for  our 
deliberations  in  the  coniing  months. 

In  August,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  com- 
mented editorially  on  a  prize-winning  entry 
in  a  Graphics  contest.  The  theme  of  the 
competition  was  "Words  We  Live  With.  The 
successful  poster  presented  three  words.  In 
We  Trust "  There  was  a  blank  space  be- 
tween the  "In"  and  the  "We  Trust."  An  ex- 
cerpt from  the  editorial: 


"Aside  from  getting  into  the  theological  or 
denominational  ambiguity  of  the  familiar 
•In  Ood  We  Trust'  declaration— after  all. 
which  religion's  God  do  we  really  trust  in— 
the  prize  ix)ster  painfully  clarifies  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pinpointing  something  In  which 
man  does  indeed  trust.  While  many  people 
have  managed  to  maintain  their  various 
faiths,  there  is  a  widespread  questioning  of 
values  both  spiritual  and  secular." 

Then  the  Journal  invites  the  reader  to  fill 
in    the    blank    hlmseU    and    suggests    that 
neither  Art.  nor  Science,  PsychiaUy.  the  State, 
Law.  Logic,  Power,  nor  any  other  currently 
popular   basis  for  judgment  seems  to  offer 
a  Ture  refuge  for  modern  man.  That  there 
is  a  vacuum  of  personal  convictions  today  is. 
perhaps,    one    of    the    few    observations    one 
could   draw   about   society   on   which   there 
would  be  general  agreement.  The  moral  root- 
lessness  of   our   population   and   failure   of 
the  nation  to  arrive  at  clearly  defined  public 
policies  constitutes  a  damning  indictment  of 
the  institutions  of  society,  particularly  the 
institutions  of  religion  and  education.  On  this 
occasion,  I  will  leave  religion  to  deal  with  its 
own   short-comings,    although    It   is   clearly 
m  need  of  help,  and  confine  my  musings  to 
American  education, 

September,    1967,   finds   the   public   scene 
bespeckled  with  irrational  love  groups,  irra- 
tional   hate    groups,    irrational    war   groups, 
and    irrational    peace    groups,    often   led    by 
self-proclaimed  Messiahs  who  have  become 
impatient  with   traditional   procedures   and 
have  taken  matters  into   their  own   hands 
either  to  retreat  from  or  drastically  revise 
the  conditions  of  living  around  them.  And  ft 
high   proportion   of   these   irrational    group 
participants  are  not  the  benighted  ignorant, 
but   the   "well-educated."   The   provision   by 
society  of  teachers  and  buildings  and  books 
and  equipment  is  self-defeating  if  a  sizeab  e 
and  growing  portion  of  the  student  products 
damage    themselves    through    the    use    of 
drugs   or  join  causes  which  resort  to  murder 
and  looting  and  arson,  or  take  actions  which 
render  far  more  difficult  the  agonizing  deci- 
sions in  which  a  nation  must  choose  between 
peace  and  war.  The  failure  of  our  social  in- 
^itutions  is  suggested  even  n^o^-e/jamat  - 
callv  as  we  observe  a  highly  educated  popu- 
lace frozen  in  Indecision  because  there  are 
no  generally  agreed  upon  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  society. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  let  the  forces 
of  individual   willfulness  and  disunity  and 
crime  and  chaos  carry  us  ever  further  Into 
a  state  of  fear  and  disorder,  we  are  going  to 
have   to   make   some    hard    judgments   and 
act  forcefully  upon  them,  praying  that  the 
ludpments  are   well-founded   and   that  the 
results  of  the  actions  will  contribute  to  the 
conditions  in  which  men  of  good  will  can 
live  together  in  peace  and  fulfillment.  And 
one  awesome  corollary  of  that  statement  is 
that  men  of  Ul-wlll  must  be  recognized  as 
such  and  thwarted  in  their  mischief.  Any 
such  efforts  will  be  cruelly  difficult,  for  the 
decision  about  who  falls  into  the  good-  and 
who  into  the  ill-will  categories  will  rest  upon 
Tome  human  and  therefore  fallible  processes. 
Still   the  alternative  seems  to  be  to  do  noth- 
ing and  slide  on  down  the  path  to  barbarism 
and  anarchy, 

It  is  I  think,  not  as  late  as  we  think.  The 
public  13  not  wholly  insensitive  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, nor  incapable  of  recognizing 
and  applauding  the  kind  of  action  that  is 
needed  Recently  there  was  an  overwhelming 
approval  among  our  citizens  of  a^^^^^f 
w'hlch  followed  the  prescription.  When  Is- 
rael stood  up  and  said  It  would  no  longer 
tolerate  the  deceit  and  threats  and  inurder 
and  destruction  carried  on  by  her  neighbors 
with  the  aid  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  took 
forceful  action  to  stop  them,  the  rejoicing 
in  our  country  was  even  greater  than  would 
logically  flow  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances, greater  than  the  normal  Pleasure 
in  the  survival  of  a  good  friend  and  the  de- 
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feat  of  a  collective  bully.  The  level  of  reac- 
tion suggests  to  me  a  cosmic  sigh  of  relief 
among  Americans  In  discovering  that  It  is 
still  pocslble  for  a  nation  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult Judgments  required  to  sustain  a  society 
and  to  move  with  speed  and  singleness  of 
purpose  to  act  upon  them. 

Certainly  the  central  endeavor  of  educa- 
tion is  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  skills 
01  the  student,  but  tiiat  mission  must  have 
context  and  direction.  In  a  recent  Com- 
meaoement  address,  Elton  Truebiood  stated, 
"Colleges  exist  to  make  a  fellowship  by  means 
of  which  standards  o£  civilization  will  be 
erected  and  the  progress  of  civilization  will  be 
enhanced.'  The  problem  is  to  determine  the 
standards  and  discover  the  techniques. 

In  making  some  proposals  toward  that  end, 
1  would  like  first  to  st.ite  a  thesis  oa  which 
the  proposals  are  based:  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  good  society  or  a  Great  Society 
by  any  techniques  other  than  the  develop- 
ment of  good  individuals.  If  any  substantial 
portion  of  the  individuals  are  wholly 
self-oriented  or  undisciplined  or  estranged 
from  the  values  of  their  society  or  unaware 
of  such  values,  then  that  society  will  remain 
In  turmoil  until  a  new  concensus  has  been 
reached  and  accepted  voluntarily,  or  until 
order  is  imposed  by  powerful  authority. 

It  appears  as  if  the  educational  process  In 
OUT  nation  has  been  highly  successful  in  pro- 
moting the  individuality  of  students  and  has 
failed  to  establish  common  limits  within 
which  that  individuality  can  productively  op- 
erate. A  television  program  carried  the  para- 
doxical title,  "The  Congo-Victim  oi  Inde- 
pendence." It  appears  as  if  our  people,  too, 
are  the  victims  of  Independence,  of  a  release 
from  any  restrictions  other  than  those  aris- 
ing out  of  Individual  whims  and  conclusions 
and  objectives.  We  are  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing the  hard  way  that  men  cannot  live  to- 
gether in  that  fashion. 

The  reaction  of  our  populace  to  the  Israeli- 
Arab  war,  mentioned  earlier,  suggests  that 
there  Is  a  broad  and  a  deep  area  of  agree- 
ment about  what  Is  worthy  human  conduct. 
And  what  Is  not.  We  have  a  nation  facing  the 
right  direction  but  its  feet  don't  move.  The 
leadership  of  the  nation  has  failed  to  iden- 
tify the  target  and  move  us  toward  it.  The 
leadership  of  our  educational  institutions  has 
failed  In  precisely  the  same  way.  There  seems 
to  be  no  generally  agreed  upon  advice  for 
students,  with  the  result  that  the  boldest 
ones  charge  off  every  which  way  and  every- 
one else  squats  in  place.  The  whole  situation 
is  Like  the  caucas  race  in  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land where  prl?es  are  duly  awarded  to  every 
participant  regardless  of  his  performance. 

I  suggest  that  education  must  recognize  Its 
Inevitable  role  In  adding  either  to  the  orderly 
advance  of  society  or  else  to  Its  disintegra- 
tion, and  the  educational  leadership  must 
find  the  raw  courage  to  take  steps  to  try  to 
make  It  the  former.  Raw  courage  It  will  take, 
for  whatever  new  conclusions  are  reached  by 
any  Institution  and  whatever  action  is  taken 
to  attend  to  those  conclusions  will  undoubt- 
edly give  rise  to  cries  of  anguish  by  those 
who  think  otherwise  and  provoke  the  most 
vigorous  charges  of  breach  of  academic  free- 
dom. And  It  IS  probably  because  these  con- 
sequences are  anticipated  that  the  academic 
leadership,  like  the  national  leadership.  Is 
Immobilized,  Immobilized  for  fear  of  militant 
criticism.  The  Inevitability  of  such  criticism 
Is,  Itself,  a  safeguard  against  over-reaction 
to  present  conditions.  Those  who  would  be- 
gin to  give  direction  to  the  educational 
process  will  need  to  be  fortified  with  per- 
suasive reasons  to  back  up  their  proposals. 
To  be  useful  to  the  citizen  and  to  the 
society.  It  seems  to  me  that  education  must 
superimpose  on  the  currently  accepted  mis- 
sion of  transmitting  knowledge  and  skills, 
the  mission  of  engendering  certain  specific 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  students.  I 
believe  that  the  traditional  three  R's  must 
be  learned  In  conjunction  with  another 
three  R's. 


R    FOB    RESPECT 

The  first  Is  respect.  That  means  to  hold  In 
esteem,  to  regard  as  valuable.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  civil  life 
In  a  free  nation  Is  to  bring  each  person  to  an 
observance  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  each 
other  person.  That  does  not  imply  that  one 
must  agree  with  all  the  Ideas  nor  tolerate  all 
the  acts  of  everyone  else,  but  as  long  as  the 
other  person  Is  operating  within  the  limits 
agreed  upon  by  the  society,  then  he  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  without  being 
badgered  or  bullied  or  suppressed  by  others. 
This  Is  one  point  where  there  have  been 
outrageous  transgressions  In  the  academic 
community.  If  a  person  has  been  officially 
Invited  to  speak  at  a  campus,  then  he  Is 
entitled  to  make  his  presentation  without 
heckling  or  intimidation  or  embarrassment. 
For  those  who  disagree  with  him,  there  are 
numerous  appropriate  channels  for  express- 
ing disagreement  without  resorting  to  tech- 
niques which  are  antithetical  to  the  whole 
concept  of  academic  freedom,  techniques 
which  are,  in  fact,  those  of  the  Intellectual 
fascist. 

Furthermore,  there  must  be  respect  for  the 
educational  process  and  the  Institutions 
which  engage  in  it.  In  an  essay  in  Look 
Magazine  last  week,  Eric  Sevareld  made  this 
observation:  "I  must  say  that,  kooky  as  we 
may  have  been  in  the  first  real  Anierican 
student  movement  in  the  thirties,  we  never, 
to  my  memory,  even  dreamed  of  using  force. 
We  thought  of  the  university,  much  as  we 
often  hated  Its  official  guts,  as  the  one  sanc- 
tuary where  persuasion  by  reason  must  rule 
supreme.  If  the  university  Itself  were  to  be 
preserved  from  the  outside  hands  of  force 
and  unreason."  Those  who  use  coercive  tech- 
niques In  response  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
arbitrary  or  indifferent  or  oppressive  educa- 
tional administration  merely  strengthen  the 
position  of  him  whom  they  oppose.  By  their 
action,  they  plant  the  banner  of  academic 
freedom  In  his  hands  under  which  he  must 
resist  their  coercion. 

The  respect  for  the  educational  process 
clearly  requires  that  faculty  members  and 
students  and  administrative  officers  and  j)ol- 
icy  boards  back  off  from  any  natural  inclina- 
tions to  do  battle  with  each  other  and  try 
calmly  to  understand  what  the  other  fel- 
low's position  is  and  why.  If  you  question 
anyone  who  has  made  the  transition,  ascend- 
ing or  descending  according  to  your  point  of 
view,  from  classroom  to  administrative  office, 
the  chances  are  If  you  scratch  him  you  will 
draw  teachers  blood,  but  he  has  discovered 
that  much  of  what  used  to  look  like  indiffer- 
ence or  rigidity  or  arbitrariness  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  is  caused  by  real  prob- 
lems ■..■hlch  are  not  readily  dispelled. 

The  point  Is  that  as  any  educational  Insti- 
tution becomes  fragmented  into  warring 
parties,  the  creative  potential  for  that  Insti- 
tution is  drastically  reduced  and  valuable 
resources  of  time  and  energy  are  dissipated 
in  waging  war.  If  there  Is  not  mutual  respect 
among  the  various  constituencies,  and  an 
honest  effort  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  accom- 
modating outcome  In  the  inevitable  frictions, 
then  the  best  can  be  hoped  for  in  any  dis- 
pute is  a  temporary  victory  for  the  stronger 
force  or  an  armed  truce.  Neither  condition 
is  exactly  conducive  to  the  "quiet  pursuits 
of  the  mind." 

The  point  Is  also  that  If  the  educational 
Institution  provides  its  own  living  example 
of  how  people  can,  with  mutual  respect,  co- 
operate toward  the  achievement  of  common 
goals,  there  Is  some  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  graduates  may  do  the  same  as  they 
move  out  Into  the  larger  society.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  educational  Institution  Is 
beset  by  Intrigue,  back-bltlng,  power  plays, 
petty  politics  and  other  maliciousness  born 
of  disrespect,  then  that  Is  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  Its  alumni  when  they  aseume  posi- 
tions of  leadership. 


B    )POB   RESTRAINT 

The  second  R  is  restraint.  In  a  society  In 
which  large  decisions  are  made  by  represent- 
ative bodies,  those  decisions  need  to  be  ar- 
rived at  by  the  most  searching  deliberations, 
as  free  as  possible  from  emotionalism.  But 
the  techniques  for  transmitting  news  have 
become  so  effective  that  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  population  becomes  eng,^ged 
on  one  side  or  the  other  and  the  longer  an 
Issue  remains,  the  mere  rigid  and  excessive 
Its  partisans  on  both  sides  tend  to  become. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  offers  a  dramatic  il- 
lustration. This  long  struggle  weighs  heav- 
ily on  the  minds  of  all  Americans.  And  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  didn't.  Still,  the  emo- 
tional manner  In  which  some  advocates 
of  peace-is-the-supreme-conslderation,  and 
some  advocates  of  the  containment  oi  Com- 
munism press  their  causes  discredits  both 
camps.  Surely  no  thinking  person  can  pos- 
sibly believe  tnat  President  Johnson,  or  hn 
predecessors,  wants  anything  but  peace  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  that  It  can  be 
obtained  without  sacrificing  critical  funda- 
mental interests  of  tlie  nation.  And  like- 
wise, there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  de- 
sire to  win  the  war  as  swiftly  as  that  can 
be  accomplished  without  risking  too  much  in 
escalation  or  In  the  loss  of  personnel.  His 
Judgment  on  these  matters  and  that  of  his 
administration  is  the  proper  subject  of  de- 
bates. His  motives  are  not.  And  the  epithets 
which  are  being  applied  to  him  with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  vehemence  simply 
prove  that  thought  processes  have  stopped 
and  emotion  is  In  charge. 

In  a  conflict  with  an  enemy,  educators 
and  clergymen  and  other  civilians  plying 
their  own  trades  have  no  real  basis  for  Judg- 
ment about  what  to  do.  Only  the  hlghe.st 
officers  of  government  have  access  to  the  full- 
est knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  the  in- 
tensions and  the  current  actions  of  the 
enemy.  Furthermore,  only  those  govern- 
mental officers  with  that  knowledge  are  in 
the  best  position  to  Judge  whether  more 
bombing  or  less  bombing  will  bring  peace 
sooner  and  save  more  lives.  What,  after  all. 
will  save  more  lives?  It  Is  to  be  remembered 
that  Stalinist  Russia  liquidated  millions  of 
unwanted  citizens  and  that  Meio's  China  Is 
said  by  highly  respected  authorities  to  have 
done  the  same.  It  Is  even  possible  that  the 
military  containment  of  Communism  will 
save  more  lives  than  an  early  East-West 
peace. 

In  time  of  war,  above  all,  there  Is  a  need 
for  restraint  on  the  pai^  of  the  citizens. 
They  can  be  helpful  by  telling  the  Presi- 
dent what  they  do  know,  that  they  personal- 
ly do  not  perceive  the  advance  of  Commu- 
nism in  Asia  to  be  such  a  threat  as  to  be 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  to  stop  It,  if  that 
is  the  case,  or  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
wllUng  to  have  the  President  take  some 
major  risks  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism, if  that  is  the  case.  But  to  assert 
that  he  is  the  murderer  of  Innocent  North 
Vietnamese  civilians  or  that  he  doesn't  want 
to  win  the  war  only  stirs  more  passions  and 
divides  the  country  further  in  time  of  peril. 

Restraint  Is,  of  course,  the  necessary  cor- 
ollary of  the  respect  we  mentioned  earlier. 
In  tlie  last  Presidential  election,  some  of  the 
most  widely  respected  popular  Journals  and 
public  figures  delivered  themselves  o:  some 
of  the  most  Irrational  and  exaggerr.ted  ac- 
cusations ever  to  come  from  what  were  gen- 
erally held  to  be  responsible  sources.  If  re- 
straint Is  not  a  quality  widely  honored  and 
consciously  cultivated,  then  the  tense  deci- 
sions faced  by  a  man  or  a  community  or  a 
nation  are  rendered  far  more  difficult  as  fear 
and  hate  supplant  reason. 

In  a  report  on  some  of  the  student  radi- 
cals, Fred  Hechinger  of  the  .Veic  York  Times, 
commented,  "Such  fervor  discounts  the  dan- 
ger that  higher  education  may  become  a  hap- 
pening." Without  restraint,  the  whole  of 
society   becomes  a  happening,  and  freedom 
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degenerates  Into  license.  In  1847,  the  year 
Bockford  College  was  founded.  Daniel  Web- 
ster at  a  speech  In  Charleston,  stated.  Lib- 
erty exists  In  proportion  to  wholesome  re- 
straint"  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  intervening  one  hundred  twenty 
years  to  deny  that  epigram. 

R    POR    RESPONSIBrLITY 

Tlie  third  R  is  responsibility,  which,  to 
some  extent,  embraces  the  other  two,  but 
deserves  Its  own  commentary.  If  you  obtain  a 
driver's  license  In  Illinois,  the  license  comes 
to  you  as  part  of  a  larger  card  from  which  you 
cut  the  license  along  the  dotted  lines.  On  the 
remainder  there  Is  a  message  which  reads, 
"Driving  a  motor  vehicle  is  a  privilege.  This 
privUege  Is  granted  to  you."  And  then  follows 
a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
you  may  retain  that  privilege. 

Living  in  a  free  nation  is  also  a  privilege. 
It  has  been  granted  to  us.  It  might  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  we  had  to  apply  for  and  receive 
a  citizen's  permit  which  also  spelled  out  the 
conditions  under  which  we  could  continue  to 
live  in  freedom,  because  that  happy  state  is 
not  vouchsafed  to  us  by  any  higher  power. 
Freedom  has  to  be   continuously  re-earned. 
On«  of  the  condiUons  of  freedom  is  that 
each  man  must  be  accountable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  what  he  says  and  what  he  does. 
Dr  Cleveland,  In  a  sermon  several  weeks  ago. 
told  of  a  woman  who  was  a  compulsive  and 
telented   gossip.   One   day  she  passed   on   a 
story  which  caused  the  greatest  anguish  to 
her  neighbor.  In  genuine  remorse,  the  blab- 
bermouth confessed  to  her  priest.  For  pen- 
ance  the  priest  told  the  women  to  buy  two 
ducks  at  the  market  and  to  pluck  them  as 
she  walked  home,  and  then  return  to  him 
alter   she   had   done   this.   When   she   came 
back,  the  priest  said,  "To  complete  the  pen- 
ance  vou  must  retrieve  all  the  feathers  and 
the  down  which  you  plucked  from  the  birds." 
Then  did  the  woman  realize  that  she  could 
not  undo  what  she  had  done. 

Most  of  our   actions  and   our  utterances 
have  consequences  for  other  people.  If  I  get 
wound   up  in  a   fit  of  enthusiasm   and   go 
charging   off   on   some   darned   fool   project 
which  I  haven't  thought  through,  and  if  it 
really  comes  a-cropper.  I  am  not  the  only  one 
who  will  suffer.  My  family  will,  and  so  will 
you  because  my  knuckleheadedness  reflects 
back  on  the  college  of  which  you  are  a  part. 
Now,  this  may  sound  like  a  Sunday  School 
lesson  for  the  second  grade,  but  it  has  its 
relevance.  In  the  last  fifty  years  one  central 
thrust   of   education   has   been   quite   thor- 
oughly   superseded    by    Its    exact    opposite. 
Until   the    first   world   war,    the   tralmng   of 
character  was  a  major  undertaking  by  both 
school  and  family,  and  people  went  to  some 
pains  to  encourage  the  second  three  R's.  As 
the  theory  of  individual  development  pro- 
gressed and  more  was  learned  about  psycho- 
logical  malfunctions,    our   society   and   our 
educational    institutions    tended    more    and 
more  to  be  concerned  with  the  uninhibited 
fruition  of  the  individual  personality  until 
character    education     was    contemptuously 
laid  to  rest  along  with  its  mother.  Morality, 
nowadays   thought   to   be   a  hypocrite,   and 
posthumously  awarded  the  scornful  epithet, 
"Middle  Class  Morality." 

The  neo-New  Enlightenment  has  taken 
over.  Time  Maoasine  observed  in  its  report 
on  the  generation  under  twenty-five,  that 
"no  adult  can  or  will  tell  (these  young  peo- 
ple) what  earlier  generations  were  told:  This 
Is  God;  That  Is  Good;  Tills  is  Art;  That  is 
Not  Done." 

More  recently  U.S.  News  published  an  In- 
terview with  Dr.  Jules  Masserman,  Co- 
Chalrman  of  Northwestern's  Department  of 
Psychiatry.  His  concluding  comment  about 
counselling  college  students  was: 

"You  don't  say  this  Is  good  because  the 

Bible  says  so,  or  even  because  the  Law  says 

so — or,  least  of  all,  because  I  say  so— but  It  Is 

good  because  you  will  keep  out  of  trouble 
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and  have  less  sorrow  and  more  fun  In  the 
long  run." 

Such   a   statement   seems   devoid   of   any 
concept  of  reeponslblUty  to  anyone  else. 

In  Demian.  the  work  by  Hermann  Hesse 
which  was  one  of  the  books  In  our  fresh- 
man reading  program,  there  Is  a  mystical 
Klorlflcation  of  the  transcendent  evil  In  man  s 
nature  along  with  the  uanscendent  good. 
Several  quotations:  "You  cant  consider  pro- 
hibited anything  the  soul  desires."  "You  must 
do  what  your  Inmost  heart  desires'  Then 
I  would  gaze  into  myself  and  confront  the 
image  of  my  fate.  Its  eyes  would  be  full  of 
wisdom,  full  of  madness,  they  would  radiate 
love  or  deep  malice,  it  was  all  the  same.  You 
were  not  allowed  to  choose  or  desire  any  one 
of   them.  You  were  only   allowed  to  desire 

^'^he'se  are  not  Isolated  cases.  Much  of  the 
thinking   within   higher    education    m    thi^ 
country  and  much  of  the  consequent  official 
policy  is  not  only  Itself  amoral,  but  tends  to 
actively  support  and  even  applaud  amorality. 
As  one"considers  this  attitude  in  conjunction 
with   education's   relationship   to   society,   a 
statement   by   Professor   E.   J.  Kauffman   In 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  American  Scholar  takes 
on  vivid  meaning.  The  academy  "Is  a  place 
where  hardy  stupidities   are   dignified  with 
the  best  arguments  they  are  likely  to  find. 
Everyone   keeps   saying   that   we   must   have 
more   education   in   order   to  prevent  catas- 
trophe   but  If  the  education  offers  no  con- 
sistency, no  direction,  no  ground  rules  and 
simply  helps  people  to  use  their  minds  better 
toward  whatever  personal  inclinations  they 
discover  then  education.  Instead  of  prevent- 
ing catastrophe,  may  provoke  It.  One  student 
organization  seems  bent  on  Just  such  provo- 
cation. The  New  York  Times  quotes  Gregory 
Calvert    the  national  secretary  of  The  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic   Society,   as  saying, 
"We  are  working  to  buUd  a  guerrilla  force  in 
an  urban  environment.  We  are  actively  or- 
ganizing sedition." 

Here  indeed,  is  the  marvelous  fulfillment 
of  the  newest  enlightenment.  That  state- 
ment, publicly  proclaimed.  If,  of  course,  ri- 
diculous but  vou  cannot  laugh  at  It  because 
It  Is  so  sad.  Sad.  because  that  young  man  Is 
in  dead  earnest,  and  sadder  stiU  because  he 
Romehow  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  will 
be  helping  somebody  as  he  foments  civll 
war  and  saddest  of  all  because  it  reveals  so 
plainly  the  moral  bankruptcy  and  the  Intel- 
lectual inversion  of  an  educational  system 
which  can  produce  such  conftislon. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  privileges  of  living 
m  a  free  nation  cannot  be  the  intentional 
destruction  of  other  people's  lives  and  prop- 
erty That  Is  the  quickest  way  to  bring  an 
end  to  freedom.  Great  though  the  grievances 
may  be  which  stir  the  Gregory  Calverts— 
and  the  recent  essay  by  Ernest  Dunbar,  en- 
titled "The  Dispirit  of  67,"  is  heartbreaking 
in  its  picture  of  despair  and  exhausted  pa- 
tience—wanton destruction  cannot  set  those 
grievances  to  rights. 

The  one  hope  for  improvement  is  In  trying 
to  extend  the  base  of  conscientious  people 
who  wUl  move  earnestly  to  try  to  improve  the 
lot  of  their  neighbors. 

Our  great  task  is  to  find  a  way  of  Uvlng 
together  that  works.  There  aren't  any  short- 
cuts There  aren't  any  nostrums.  We  will 
always  be  plagued  by  situations  where  two 
people  want  exactly  the  opposite  things,  but 
by  insisting  upon  the  habits  of  respect  and 
restraint  and  responsibility  we  can  try  to 
build  good  men  who  can  work  toward  a  good 
society.  To  fill  in  the  blank  on  the  prize-win- 
ning poster,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
equivalent  replacement  for  the  original  text, 
"In  God  We  Trust."  Man  has  discovered  no 
code  for  living  together  which  Improves  on 
the  ten  commandments.  But  for  those  who 
cannot  find  personal  meaning  in  religion,  I 
suggest  that  reason  requires  placing  their 
confidence  in  a  higher  humanism  I  suggest 
that  It  U  only  In  the  multiplying  of  per- 


BUtent,  disciplined,  respectful,  restrained,  re- 
sponsible men  of  good  wlU  that  the  future 
can  be  recarded  as  anything  but  bleak. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  two  items,  a  brief 
quotation  which  summarizes  this  message, 
and  a  story  which  illustrates  it. 

In  the  essay  of  Eric  Sevareld  already  men- 
tioned, he  presents  the  following  quotation 
from  Edmund  Burke: 

"Men  are  quaUfied  for  clvU  liberties  In 
exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  on  their  appetites  .  .  .  Society 
cannot  exist  unless  a  controlUng  power  upon 
will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and 
the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there 
must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  things  that  men  of 
intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their  pas- 
sions forge  their  fetters." 

An  attractive  girl  asked  her  doctor  If  her 
appendicitis  scar  would  show,  and  his  reply 
w-is,  "That,  young  lady,  is  up  to  you." 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  TALE  OF  HORROR 
Mr  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RETT)  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  shocking  testimony  revealed  at  the 
tilal  of  18  men  in  Federal  district  court 
in  Meridian,  Miss.,  confirms  many  of  our 
worst  fears  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
Andrew  Goodman,  Michael  Schwemer, 
and  James  Chaney  in  1964. 

The  complicity  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers with  Ku  mux  Klansmen  and  a  de- 
liberately aroused  mob  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  the  brutal  murd'-rs  of  the 
three  young  men  is,  as  the  New  York 
Times  stated  this  morning,  "a  tale  of  hor- 
ror "  and  brings  forth  a  renewed  cry  for 
justice  which  has  been  so  long  denied. 
That  such  a  horrif  jlng  plot  still  breeds 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  that  their  so- 
ciety permits  It  to  come  to  fruition  is  a 
national  shame.  It  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  ever  been  brought 
to  trial  bv  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the 
murder  of  these  young  Americans.  The 
18    defendants    now    on    trial    can    be 
charged  under  Federal  law   only  with 
conspiracy  to  deny  the  youths  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  events  of  that  summer  night  in 
1964  now  becoming  clear  make  more  ur- 
gent than  ever  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1967. 
Tliis  measure,  already  approved  by  the 
House  provides  Federal  criminal  penal- 
ties for  interference— by  force  or  threat 
of  force— with  the  free  exercise  of  cer- 
tain enumerated  Federal  rights.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee under  direction  to  report  a  bill  to  the 
floor  by  October  24,  will  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  without  crip- 
pling amendments. 

Our  commitment  to  the  Ideals  for 
which  Andy  Goodman.  Mickey  Schwer- 
ner,  and  James  Chaney  died  is  empty  If 
we  fail  to  provide  the  Federal  legislation 
necessary  to  bring  to  justice  those  mis- 
guided Americans  who  continue  to  de- 
prive their  feUow  citizens  of  their  cl\11 
rights.  The  least  the  families  of  these 
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three  men  and  all  America  has  a  right 
to  expect  Is  action  now  on  this  bill. 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.    COWGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
year  ago  I  stated  on  this  floor  that  it 
was  time  for  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  recognize  the  devastating 
extent  of  air  and  water  pollution  in  our 
countr>'.  Today,  at  least  in  the  Chicago 
area,  this  recognition  is  being  attained. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether 
the  Congress  will  deal  effectively  with 
this  problem.  It  is  past  time  to  imple- 
ment programs  to  halt  the  polluting  of 
our  air  and  waterways. 

The  Pollution  Abatement  Incentive 
Act  of  1967,  which  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  previously,  seeks 
to  combine  governmental  efforts  with  the 
efforts  of  business  and  industry  in  elimi- 
nating air  and  water  pollution. 

Industrial  concerns  must  be  encour- 
aged to  join  the  fight  against  pollution. 
Private  funds  must  be  added  to  Federal 
funds  if  the  battle  is  to  be  successfully 
waged.  This  bill  will  encourage  indus- 
tries to  utilize  their  own  funds  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  of  up  to  20  percent 
for  facilities.  Including  the  cost  of  land, 
buildings.  Improvements,  machinery,  and 
equipment  used  to  control  air  pollution 
and/or  water  pollution,  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  amor- 
tization of  the  cost  of  constructing  air 
and  water  pollution  facilities  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years.  The  pol- 
lution tax  credit  would  be  in  lieu  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  which  is  allowed 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Prompt  and  substantial  investments  in 
antipollution  facilities  must  be  made.  It 
seems  clear  that  business  and  industry 
must  be  encouraged  to  do  its  part  In  the 
fight  against  pollution.  The  incentive  tax 
credit,  therefore.  Is  wholly  appropriate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  legislation 
has  been  languishing  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  too  long  without 
the  benefit  of  hearings  and  recommenda- 
tions. Let  us  hope  that  the  committee 
will  turn  its  attention  to  this  matter 
promptly  and  report  legislation  which 
can  begin  the  long  fight  against  pollu- 
tion. 


18.  1967,  this  body  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriation  biU,  1968.  I  sup- 
ported the  measure  because  I  felt,  on  the 
whole,  it  represented,  as  amended,  a  bal- 
anced appropriation.  Of  note  was  the  lim- 
itation of  expenditures  to  95  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  in  the  budget. 

In  consideration  of  the  bill,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
the  Honorable  Clark  M.-^cGregor.  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strike  the  $142.- 
375.000  appropriation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  two  prototypes  of  the  supersonic 
transport — better  known  as  the  SST.  I 
supported  the  amendment  because  it 
represented  a  sound  economy  measure  at 
a  time  when  great  care  in  Government 
spending  is  badly  needed.  Regrettably, 
the  amendment  failed. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution, 
identical  to  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
M.\cGregor  on  October  5.  1967,  which 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  reengross  the  transportation 
appropriation  bill.  1968.  by  striking  the 
$142,375,000  appropriation  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  not  fail  to 
exercise  its  responsibility  to  cut  and  to 
rescind  excessive  appropriations.  The 
proposed  SST  expenditure  is  clearly  de- 
ferable and  of  a  low  priority  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  faces  a  $30  billion  defi- 
cit. Let  this  body  demonstrate  Its  re- 
sponsibility by  rescinding  this  and  other 
appropriate  appropriations.  Hopefully, 
the  administration  will  demonstrate  its 
responsibility  by  limiting  expenditiu-es. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  FIRST  LADY 

Mr.    COWGER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Conte]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sundav. 
October  8.  the  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  visited  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  was  deservedly  honored  by  Wil- 
liams College  in  recognition  of  her  out- 
standing    beautification    efforts.     Mrs. 
Johnson  was  the  recipient  of  an  honorary 
degree  from  Williams  and  in  accepting 
the  award  spoke  to  Williams'  fall  con- 
vocation about  the  environmental  crises 
that  we  presently  face. 

Last  week,  on  October  9,  I  introduced 
Mrs.  Johnson's  excellent  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  magnificent  efforts 
and  accomplishments  of  our  First  Lady, 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  October  11.  1967.  This  edi- 
torial, endorsing  Mrs.  Johnson's  speech 
at  Williams  and  thanking  her  for  her  un- 
remitting efforts  on  behalf  of  a  fairer 
America,  certainly  .speaks  for  me  and  it 
Is  hard  to  imagine  that  it  does  not  speak 
for  everyone  in  this  country. 
Text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Beautt  and  Lady  Bibd 
One  of   the   tests   of   a   nation's   level   of 
thinking   is   the   physical   conditions   which 
It  permits  to  exist.  It  haa  been  wisely  said 


that  to  those  who  think  grossly,  dirt  and 
disorder  cause  no  uneasiness.  Although  for 
a  nation,  as  for  an  Individual,  outward  con- 
dition Is  less  important  than  inward  worth, 
nonetheless  the  former  Is  an  embarrassing 
clue  to  one's  thinking. 

For  this  reason  we  wlsli  both  to  thank  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  for  her  unremitting  effort  on 
behalf  of  a  fairer  America  and  to  endorse  her 
words  over  the  weekend.  Speaking  at  Wil- 
liams College,  where  she  received  a  well- 
earned  honorary  degree,  the  First  Lady 
warned  that  the  United  States  must  answer 
"one  of  the  most  fateful  questions  of  our 
time — whether  the  physical  setting  of  Ameri- 
can life  will  be  pleasant  or  squalid." 

Many  disagree  with  President  Johnson  over 
his  various  aims.  But  we  fail  to  see  how  any- 
one interested  in  a  more  livable  America 
could  disagree  with  the  First  Lady's  efforts 
They  set  a  noble  and  much-needed  example 

National  beauty  is  not  something  which 
can  be  created  either  by  government  fiat  or 
by  government  effort,  however  strict  the  for- 
mer or  great  the  latter.  It  can  only  come 
through  an  awakened  sense  of  beauty  and 
fitness  on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen.  It 
Is  the  motorist  who  tosses  beer  cans  by  the 
roadside,  the  alderman  who  does  nothing 
about  wayside  Junkyards,  the  billboard  lobby, 
the  housewife  who  uproots  flowers  and 
plants,  the  businessman  who  pollutes  air  and 
water,  the  thousand  and  one  other  offend- 
ers against  beauty,  taste  and  cleanliness  who 
will  determine  whether  America's  physical 
face  Is  grimy  or  shiny. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Johnson  for  her 
sincere  Interest  in  a  cause  which  has  its  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  aspects  as  well  as  the 
merely  physical.  No  one  Is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  advance  that  cause  than  is  she. 
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FUTURE  OF  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
SERVICE 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ruppe]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  over  the  future  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  throughout  the 
United  States;  from  the  copper  country* 
of  northern  Michigan  to  the  southern 
tip  of  Florida,  the  future  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  in  the  United  States  Is  in 
grave  doubt. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
calling  for  an  investigation  and  study  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Into 
the  passenger  railroad  service  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  bill  calls  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  the  discontinuance  of 
railroad  passenger  service  as  well  as  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  the  cancellation  of  rail- 
road postal  contracts.  Rail  transporta- 
tion must  play  a  vital  role  in  relieving 
the  ever-increasing  congestion  of  the 
Nation's  highways,  promoting  the  spread 
of  population  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
providing  relief  to  an  overburdened  mail 
service.  All  over  the  United  States,  pas- 
senger service  is  being  discontinued  in  a 
disorderly,  haphazard  fashion.  It  Is  time 
for  a  pause.  We  must  know  whether  sur- 
face rail  service  will  be  relevant  to  the 
development  of  the  megalopolis  and  the 
nonurban    areas;    whether    high-speed 


service  will  attract  passengers  back  to 
the  railroads:  whether  effective  innova- 
tions are  being  tried  to  keep  passenger 
service  in  operation;  whether  railway 
post  office  operations  may  soon  again  be 
necessary. 

The  startling  fact  Is.  passenger  seiTice 
hcis  declined  50  percent  in  15  years.  Many 
of  our  smaller  communities  are  being 
abandoned  by  the  railroads.  In  northern 
Michigan,  the  Copper  Country  Ltd.  has 
lo^^t  its  postal  car.  and  a  large  section  of 
the  area  I  represent  is  in  real  danger 
of  losing  the  only  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice available  to  it. 

It  is  time  to  halt  this  erratic  destruc- 
tion of  passenger  rail  service  and  to 
initiate  a  thorough  investigation  of  rail- 
road potential  in  America.  Such  a  situa- 
tion cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  un- 
checked. It  is  apparent  fi-om  what  has 
gone  before  that  matters  will  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  So  I  am  calling  for  a  start  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem— an  overall 
national  study  to  tell  us  at  long  last 
exactly  where  the  problem  lies,  what  has 
caused  it.  and  most  important,  what  we 
can  do  about  it.  This  is  exactly  what  my 
bill  will  accomplish. 


THE  CENSUS:  COHERENT  PLAN  FOR 
NATIONAL  DATA  GATHERING 
NEEDED 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  principal 
argument  used  to  justify  the  67  subjects 
proposed  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the 
1970  decennial  census  of  population  and 
housing  is  that  such  data  is  needed  by 
public  and  private  organizations  and 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable.  In  the 
previous  statements  I  have  presented  to 
substantiate  my  position  that  the  decen- 
nial census  should  be  vastly  changed, 
three  separate  issues  were  analyzed. 

I  sought  to  show  that  both  a  manda- 
tory and  a  voluntary  approach  to  parts 
of  "the  decennial  census  are  feasible.  In 
another  position  statement  I  reviewed  all 
of  the  pi-oposed  subjects  for  the  1970 
census  questionnaires  including  where 
items  could  be  omitted,  dropped  to  a 
smaller  sampling,  or  deferred  for  cur- 
rent surveys  which  the  Census  Bureau 
conducts  frequently.  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  and  the  census  was  the 
subject  of  my  third  statement.  In  order 
to  meet  Census  Bureau  arguments  for 
retention  of  their  67  .subjects  in  1970  on 
the  basis  of  Federal  information  needs, 
let  me  address  myself  to  this  proposition. 

DETERMINE    FEDERAL    STATISTICAL    NEEDS 

A  nation  investing  billions  of  dollars 
in  research  and  hundreds  of  millions  on 
sathering  information  from  American 
citizens  should  conduct  these  undertak- 
inns  with  some  logically  consistent  plan 
of  attack.  I  am  unconvinced  that  such 
r.  coherent  national  data  accumulation 
plan  exists  whether  within  the  Federal 
Government.  State  statistical  agencies,  or 


private  and  university  information  col- 
lection activities.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  an 
Inventory  of  essential  statistics  on  pop- 
ulation, employment,  education,  income, 
housing,  et  cetera,  should  be  developed 
by  the  Bm-eau  of  the  Budget  which  now 
has  authority  to  approve  questionnaires. 
The  scope  and  validity  of  these  require- 
ments should  receive  at  least  oversight 
review  by  Ccngi-ess.  This  is  a  minimum 
assignment.  I  beUeve.  to  untangle  the 
data-gathering  machinery  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  have  ex- 
hibited octopuslike  growth  in  recent 
years. 

Such  an  inventory  of  Federal  statis- 
tical requirements  could  encompass  the 
needs  of  coUepes  and  universities,  non- 
profit enterprises,  and  private  business 
so  lone  as  a  pubhc  purpose  is  related  to 
the  initial  collection  of  data.  If  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  except  for  security,  defense, 
and  law  enforcement  organizations, 
would  identify  information  demands 
both  required  and  collateral  and  these 
Usts  were  correlated  into  an  aggregate 
principal  statistical  research  centers 
such  as  the  Census  Bureau  could  proceed 
in  a  more  purposeful  manner  to  collect 
only  that  information.  In  my  opinion 
this  would  result  in  a  major  reduction 
in  census  inquiries  from  those  now  pro- 
posed. 

DEVELOP    NATIONAL    PROGRAM 

Once  an  inventor>'  of  important  Fed- 
eral statistical  needs  was  developed,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  identify  all  exist- 
ing sources  of  data  collected  by  Federal. 
State,  and  private  agencies  willing  to  co- 
operate in  such  a  consolidated  program. 
We  must  bring  about  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  all  existing  bodies  of  data  before 
plunging  further  into  unrelated  inter- 
rogation of  segments  of  the  American 
pubhc  and  business.  I  do  not  believe  that 
reaching  this  assessment  would  be  difB- 
cult. 

A  review  of  the  1970  census  questions 
brings  the  immediate  thought  to  mind: 
Do  any  Federal  agencies  have  current 
data  on  some  of  the  subjects  now  on  the 
census  questionnaire  thus  minimizing 
the  need  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  in- 
clude them?  It  seems  clear  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Bureau  of 
immigration  and  Naturalization.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Department  of  Agriculture.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  other  Federal  installations  do 
possess  such  statistics,  transferable  with- 
out identifying  any  individual,  if  re- 
quired by  the  Census  Bureau. 

After  all  questions  properly  deemed 
matters  of  public  need  are  evaluated  and 
a  thorough  review  of  existing  sources  of 
information  amassed  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  decisions  could  be 
reached  as  to  how  all  remaining  facts 
should  be  collected.  I  am  uncertain,  as  I 
expect  many  of  my  colleagues  are,  as  to 
what  determines  whether  departments 
and  agencies  conduct  their  own  surveys 
for  particular  information,  the  project  is 
contracted  to  the  Census  Bureau,  or  pri- 
vate or  university  research  organizations 
are  allowed  to  bid  on  the  proposal.  Qual- 
itetive  factors  such  as  the  competency 
for  the  assignment  as  well  as  quantita- 


tive factors,  such  as  cost,  no  doubt  re- 
ceive consideration.  Yet  I  am  not  aware 
cf  firm,  pubhc  policies  existing  for  each 
department  and  agency  concerning  their 
survey  and  polling  programs. 

CONXERNS    FOE    THE    CONGRESS 

The  Congress  must  become  involved  in 
the  major  propositions  concerning  infoi-- 
mation     collection     by     the     executive 
branch  for  at  least  three  reasons:  It  is  a 
multimillion-dollar   investment   by    the 
taxpayers  annually,  urgent  quesUons  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  personal  privacy 
are    involved,    and    determinations    are 
needed  as  to  tlie  adequacy  of  informa- 
tion collected  in  terms  of  national  objec- 
tives. Various  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees   are    charged    with    parts    of    this 
responsibihty  and  in  recent  years  a  num- 
ber of   significant   hearings  have   been 
held.  No  definite  policy  directions  that  I 
am  aware  of   have  been   given  to  the 
executive  branch.  I  hope  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  90th  Congress  several 
bills  will  become  law  in  this  field.  There 
are  four  facets  to  this  problem  I  would 
ix)int  to  as  arenas  where  Congress  can 
help  develop  a  coherent  plan  for  nation- 
al data  procurement: 

First.  Full  utilization  of  existing  sta- 
tistical services  within  the  executive  and 
greater  consolidation  of  that  data  for 
intergovernmental    users   is   the   logical 
first  step  in  the  plan.  This  proposal  em- 
bodies the  creation  of  a  national  data 
bank.  The  greater  efficiency  and  savings 
from  such  a  facility  plus  increased  in- 
formation availability  do  not,  however, 
overshadow  its  major  weakness.  I  refer 
to  the  invasion  of  personal  liberty  which 
can  result  when  extensive  personal  data 
is  concentrated  in  one  master  informa- 
tion  svstem.   Foolproof   statutory   safe- 
guards must  precede  the  creation  of  a 
data  center.  Once  pi'otection  against  mis- 
use of  personal  facts  is  guaranteed,  this 
consolidated   statistical   unit  has   great 
possibilities  for  assisting  every  segment 
of  American  society. 

Second.  The  50  States  are  rapidly  ex- 
pandinE  their  collection  of  all  types  of 
data  useful  to  every  level  of  government. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  an  individual  or 
agency  in  each  State  has  been  designated 
for  intra  and  interstate  data  processing 
coordination.  Any  national  data  center 
on  the  Federal  level  should  be  accessible 
to  State  governments.  Maximum  benefits 
can  accrue  Vj  the  State  only  if  some  co- 
ordination or  standardization  of  present 
projects  is  developed. 

An  interstate  compact  on  statistics 
and  data  processing  might  serve  as  Uie 
forum  for  State  officials  to  plan  greater 
integration  of  information  systems. 
There  should  be  greater  Federal  statis- 
tical information  available  in  automated 
form  to  the  States.  Increasing  such  shar- 
ing of  data  win  necessarily  initially  in- 
volve cooperation  among  the  States.  This 
is  far  more  desirable,  as  I  can  see  it,  than 
for  the  Census  Bureau  or  officials  of  a 
national  data  center  to  negotiate  infor- 
mation exchange  or  transfer  separately 
with  every  State.  Early  State  action  could 
mean  expanded  access  to  a  center  data 
operation  if  Congress  is  aware  of  the 
particular  needs  and  automatic  daU 
processing  capabUities  of  the  States  when 
a  national  data  center  is  established. 
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Third.  Whether  any  current  surveys  or 
population,  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment, or  business  now  conducted  under 
Federal  auspices  could  or  should  be  con- 
tracted to  a  private  market  research  firm 
cannot  be  overlooked.  I  asked  200  market 
research  firms  if  their  organizations 
could  successfully  conduct  some  of  the 
projects  now  handled  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
overwhelming  response  was  "Yes."  I  was 
Impressed,  however,  with  the  reasons 
given  for  the  belief  that  more  Federal 
survey  work  should  be  shared  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Let  me  provide  actual 
quotes  from  several  representative  let- 
ters; 

Princeton,  N.J., 
September  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Congressman  Betts:  I  am  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  problem  you  pose.  The  gov- 
ernment can  conduct  some  types  of  surveys 
better  than  private  marketing  research  firms, 
such  as  ours.  But.  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  technology.  The  decennial  census 
would  probably  represent  too  great  a  proj- 
ect for  any  or  all  private  firms.  Also,  there 
are  some  studies  made  by  the  government, 
requiring  an  answer  by  the  respondents,  that 
obviously  could  not  be  done  by  private  mar- 
keting firms. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many 
surveys  that  not  only  could  be  done  as  well 
by  private  firms,  and  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  If  all  expenses  were  honestly  taken 
Into  account.  I  believe  that  private  research 
firms  could  conduct  most  of  these  surveys 
for  about  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
amount  spent  by  the  government.  My  own 
fear  Is  that  the  government  will  continue 
to  build  up  Its  sun^ey  machinery  and  in  time 
will  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  work 
that  now  goes  to  commercial  research  firms. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  quality,  the  gov- 
ernment certainly  has  no  advantage  e.xcept 
that  it  can  spend  excessive  amounts  whereas 
commercial  firms  must  normally  work  within 
much  smaller  budget  requirements. 

As  the  head  of  a  market  research  firm.  I 
should  add  that  we  have  never  been  very 
much  Interested  in  getting  survey  assign- 
ments from  the  government  because  of  the 
time  and  the  money  and  the  difficulties  of 
fighting  the  Washington  bureaucracy.  It 
requires  a  lot  of  time  of  a  lawyer,  of  ac- 
countants, etc..  even  for  minor  contracts. 
Moreover,  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  money 
out  of  the  government  when  the  Job  is  com- 
pleted. In  dealing  with  private  Industry,  a 
simple  contract  Is  enough  and  we  can  ex- 
pect to  be  paid  on  the  completion  of  the 
study  and  the  delivery  of  the  report.  In  our 
experience  this  is  not  the  case  in  dealing 
with  the  government.  Often  montlis  go 
by  before  some  minor  detail  is  cleared  up. 
All  of  this  makes  for  work  for  the  bu- 
reaucrats but  It  is  discouraging  to  those  who 
could  do  surveys  for  the  government  at  sub- 
stantial savings  to  taxpayers. 
Sincerely, 

George  Gallup, 
Director.   American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion 

New  York.  N.Y.. 
September  5,  1967. 
Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Betts:  It  is  my  opinion 
that  private  marketing  research  organizations 
can  compete  favorably  for  the  studies  under- 
taken by  The  Census  Bureau  for  the  benefit 
of  government.  This  has  application  to  stu- 
dies la  other  areas  of  government  as  well. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  demon- 
strated  the  success   of  this   approach   In   a 
number  of  studies  In  which  they  have  utilized 
private  organizations. 
Most  sincerely, 

A.  Edward  Miller, 
President,  Alfred  Politz  Research. 

Richmond,  Va., 

August  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Betts:  We  cannot  admit  to  an 
unprejudiced  viewpoint,  but  are  convinced 
that  private  marketing  research  organizations 
could  successfully  contract  some  of  the  cen- 
sus projects.  Our  organization  has,  from  time 
to  time,  attempted  to  persuade  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  this  could  be  done — 
but  to  no  avail.  Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  the 
Commerce  Department  Is  one  of  the  few  in 
the  federal  government  which  relies  almost 
exclusively  on  Its  Internal  personnel  for  in- 
formation gathering  and  other  kinds  of  re- 
search. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Albert  Paber, 
President.    Southeastern    Institute    of 
Research,  Inc. 

Urbana,  III., 
September  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  You  asked  my  opinion  on  the 
matter  of  having  private  market  research 
firms  undertake  some  of  the  projects  now 
being  done  by  the  Census  Bureau.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  any  one  of  a  number  of  pri- 
vate research  firms  could  do  such  work  and 
perhaps  do  it  as  effectively  as  a  government 
agency.  I  would  guess  that  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  contract  price  for  research  done 
by  private  firms  would  be  lower  than  the  cost 
of  having  It  done  by  a  government  agency. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  for  special 
projects  where  a  government  agency  is  not 
already  tooled  up  to  conduct  such  research 
investigations. 
Sincerely, 

C.  H.  Sanoage, 
President,  Farm  Research  Iristitute. 


Waterloo,  Iowa., 
September  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deiar  Mr.  Betts:  As  to  your  second  ques- 
tion:  yes.  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  private 
Interviewing  organizations  could  successfully 
contract  many  of  the  Census  Bureau  surveys. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gladys  L.  Walker, 
Director,  Black  Hawk  Research  Bureau. 


Detroit.  Mich.. 

August  1.1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Betts:  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  In  fact  In  competi- 
tion with  us  along  with  many  tax  supported 
universities  and  also.  In  fact,  we  are  being 
deprived  of  potential  business  which  we 
could  handle  more  economically,  at  profit, 
which  would  yield  the  government  additional 
tax  revenue. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  W.  Oodersluvs, 
President,  Market-Opinion  Research  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  approach  to  an  ob- 
jective review  of  the  polls  or  surveys 
which  might  be  contracted  to  private 
organizations  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Brenner,  of  the  Home  Testing 
Institute: 


Manhasset,  Long  Island.  N.Y., 

August  16,1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Betts:  I  would  like  to  suggest 
a  possible  course  of  action  to  you. 

1.  To  get  from  the  Btu-eau  of  the  Census 
and  other  Government  bodies  i  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  one)  that  conduct  "mar- 
keting research"  surveys  a  list  of  the  studies 
that  have  been  completed  during  a  recent 
twelve  month  [>eriod  along  with  a  descrip- 
tion of: 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  study; 

( b)  The  design  of  the  study; 

(c)  A  report  of  the  study. 

2.  Then  I  would  suggest  that  this  mate- 
rial be  forwarded  to  15  or  20  heads  of  market- 
ing research  firms  or  other  individuals 
Involved  in  non-governmental  marketing 
research  activities. 

3.  Those  who  wish  to  would  then  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  and  other 
Interested  Congressmen  and  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment bodies  involved  the  capability  of 
marketing  research  firms  to  undertuke 
studies  similar  to  those  conducted  by  the 
Government  bodies. 

Cordially. 

Henry  Brenner. 
Home  Testing  Institute  TvQ,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers  of  the  major 
trade  associations  for  the  marketing  and 
opinion  research  industry  should  be 
asked  to  provide  suggestions  on  the  for- 
mation of  industry-academic  committees 
to  advise  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  specific  agencies.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  better  understanding  of  where 
lines  are  drawn  separating  federally  con- 
ducted research  efforts  from  those  con- 
tracted with  private  firms.  Such  a  de- 
termination might  expand,  decrease  or 
not  materially  affect  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral research  work.  This  would  not  be 
the  objective  of  such  a  determination. 
It  would  be  to  set  a  standard  everyone 
understood  and  to  follow  that  course  in 
future  decisions. 

Fourth.  A  broad,  inclusive  program  of 
Federal  statistical  research  must  include 
nonprofit  research  organizations  and 
universities.  These  institutions,  impor- 
tant statistical  users  amass  much  in- 
formation, also  develop  new  research 
technology.  It  is  true  that  some  new 
techniques  and  methodology  are  now 
shared  and  this  should  continue.  A  closer 
relationship  between  these  loci  of  vast 
information  should  not  become  one  of 
domination  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  reluctant  cooperation  from  the  non- 
government sector.  This  is  a  relation- 
ship to  be  considered  as  part  of  an  over- 
all national  statistical  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  ramifi- 
cations of  any  commentary  on  improving 
the  information  gathering  apparatus  in 
the  United  States.  I  feel  my  remarks 
as  they  pertain  to  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  1970  census  questionnaire  lend 
support  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  10952.  I 
will  let  the  experts  consider  the  other  a.=;- 
pects  of  my  suggestions  to  strengthen  the 
vital  information  sources  in  this  countrv. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  LEE  B.  HARK 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Quillen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly saddened  today  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues the  news  of  the  passing  of  Col. 
Lee  B.  Harr,  retired  center  director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Center  at 
Mountain  Home  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Colonel  Harr's  death  last  Friday  even- 
ing came  just  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  his  retirement  on  July  29,   1966. 
following  32  years  of  service  at  Mountain 
Home. 

On  Memorial  Day.  1966,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  speak  at  the  annual  services  at 
Mountain  Home,  and  in  my  remarks  that 
day.  I  said: 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  we.  who  are 
gathered  here  on  these  beautiful  grounds, 
pay  special  tribute  to  Col.  Lee  B.  Harr,  who 
has  put  In  more  than  30  years  of  faithful, 
loyal,  and  dedicated  service  as  Center 
Director. 

A  veteran  of  two  world  wars.  Col.  Harr  has 
spent  himself  In  the  service  of  other  veterans 
and  has  earned  their  respect  and  gratitude 
and  that  of  all  his  fellow  citizens.  There  have 
been  wars  In  between,  and  the  crosses  have 
increased  bv  row  on  row  since  he  st^-irted 
here,  but  his  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  duty 
have  never  faltered. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  Col.  Harr  here 
among  us,  and  we  need  but  look  around  to 
see  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  Truly  blessed  Is 
he  and  are  we  because  of  his  efforts. 

As  impossible  as  it  is  for  us  to  adequately 
thank  those  who  lie  beneath  the  crosses,  so. 
too.  we  cannot  render  Col.  Harr  the  appre- 
ciation that  we  feel  for  his  unselfish  and 
useful  efforts.  Yet  as  long  as  we  pause  to 
celebrate  Memorial  Day,  we  will  remember 
you,  and  honor  you.  Col.  Harr.  You.  your 
staff,  and  employees  have  done  and  are  doing 
an  outstanding  Job,  and  we  are  most  grate- 
ful. 

Johnson  City,  east  Tennessee,  the  First 
District,  and  the  entire  area  have  lost  a 
great,  dedicated  public  servant  and  I 
have  lost  a  good  friend.  Colonel  Harr 
was  an  outstanding  American  completely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  fellow  man. 
Veterans  from  all  walks  of  life  praised 
him  for  his  helping  hand. 

Yesterday,  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle,  realizing  the  immeasurable 
contribution  "the  colonel"  had  made  to 
the  community  of  which  he  was  a  part, 
devoted  an  entire  page  to  picture  high- 
lights of  his  career,  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  his  remarks  upon  his  retirement  a 
year  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  this  fine  newspaper 
carried  a  beautifully  written  front-page 
editorial  paying  tribute  to  this  great 
American. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  items, 
both  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  insert 
in  the  Record,  will  speak  in  some  small 
way  of  my  profound  sense  of  loss. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Harr,  their  daughter,  and 
members  of  the  family. 
The   Colonel:    When   Service   Was   Second 
Nature — He  Fovsv  Dedication  and  Con- 
cern the  Keys  to  Satisfaction 
lEDrroRs  Note. — Here  are  concepts  taken 
from  an  interview  with  Col.  Lee  B.  Harr  by 
Johnson    City    Press-Chronicle    staff    writer 
Johnny  Jones  In  which  some  of  the  Colonel's 
views    are    expressed    on   the   Johnson   City 
which  he  loved.) 


•Tt  will  be  a  very  happy  day  In  my  life 
when  I  walk  out  of  this  station  on  July  29, 
feeling  the  satisfaction  of  32  years  of  service 
to  my  fellowman.  It  will  be  a  great  day  know- 
ing I've  done  my  best,  and  that  all  my  efforts 
have  not  been  futile,"  these  words  spoken 
by  Col.  Lee  B.  Harr  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment l.TSt  year  exemplify  more  than  any  one 
thing  the  true  spirit  of  dedication  that  ex- 
emplifies Col.  Harr. 

Harr  was  a  native  of  Johnson  City.  Having 
spent  his  lifetime  here,  he  spoke  often  of  the 
development  in  relationships  between  John- 
son City  and  Mountain  Home: 

■I  am  proud  to  say  that  Johnson  City  and 
Mountain  Home  are  today  one  and  the  same. 
Our  employes  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
Johnson  City  and  the  citizens  of  Johnson 
City  feel  they  are  a  part  of  the  station,"  he 
would  declare. 

The  Colonel  came  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Center  desk  in  1935.  He  was  an  at- 
torney here,  having  Interests  in  the  Johnson 
City  Insurance  Agency  and  Jefferson  Stand- 
ard Life  Insurance  Co.  Agency. 

He  attended  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  A 
lifelong  member  of  the  Kiwanls  Club,  he 
served  as  president  of  the  club  in  1932  and 
the  Kentucky-Tennessee  district  In  1951. 
His  father  was  a  well-known  attorney  In 
Johnson  City. 

He  was  well-qualified  to  handle  the  affairs 
of  veterans.  Harr  at  that  time  was  a  veteran. 
He  served  as  an  officer  with  various  artillery 
units  during  World  War  I. 

A  physical  collapse  during  a  party  at  his 
home  prior  to  the  Memorial  Day  observances, 
prompted  the  retirement  of  Col.  Harr,  al- 
though he  was  up  and  on  his  feet  within 
three  weeks. 

•The  one  thing  I  look  back  to  Is  the  satis- 
faction of  leaving  a  hospital  that  has  a 
heart." 

■T  have  had  32  years  of  very  happy  experi- 
ence here.  As  I  look  back  at  the  years  now 
I  see  my  years  here  at  Mountain  Home  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  Center  as  being 
the  dearest  years  of  my  life." 

"The  veterans  always  come  first  to  me. 
They  gave  their  best  when  they  were  young, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  c:ire  of  them  now 
that  they  are  old." 

"As  I  look  at  the  32  years  I  have  lived  on 
this  station  I  look  at  the  whole.  I  see  Moun- 
tain Home  now  as  a  great  medical  center." 
"With  great  satisfaction,  I  have  seen  the 
station  grow  each  year  to  where  now  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  great 
hospital  staffed  with  highly  qualified  medi- 
cal people  using  modern  equipment  and 
rendering  the  finest  service  we've  ever  given 
the  veterans  of  this  country." 

"No  one  man  could  have  done  It  by  him- 
self. It  has  taken  teamwork:  no  person  of 
the  staff  has  ever  shirked  from  his  respon- 
sibilities in  working  in  a  coordinating  effort 
for  Mountain  Home." 

"The  public  has  been  awfully  kind  to  me. 
The  various  organizations  that  have  offered 
help  have  all  given  their  fuUhearted  support 
to  the  center."  Harr  Included  these  orga- 
nizations among  the  thousands  of  people 
who  help  In  the  Mountain  Home  programs. 


He  Was  the  Colonel 

He  was  The  Colonel  and  he  was  a  great 
man — one  of  the  greatest  Johnson  City  has 
had. 

Lee  B.  Harr  .  .  . 

Let  his  name  be  enthroned  forever  In  the 
sweet  perpetuity  of  memory — to  be  a  blessing 
and  a  benediction  to  those  who  live  now. 
his  friends  and  contemporaries,  and  to  be  a 
shining  Inspiration  and  constant  challenge 
to  generations  yet  to  be. 

Lee  B.  Harr  .  .  . 

A  name  that  stands  for  rugged  Integrity  .  . . 
for  exemplary  citizenship  ...  for  unfailing 
loyalty  .  .  . 


A    name    that    stands    for    ceaseless    en- 
deavor  ...  for  mighty  works   ...  for  in- 
vincible faith  tha'  all  things  work  together. 
Lee  B.  Harr  ... 

How  he  loved  his  fellow  man,  and  how  his 
fellow  man  loved  hlml 

How  he  loved  his  country,  and  how  that 
love  was  reflected  in  a  hundred  and  one 
areas  of  unBelflsh,  and  often  sacrificial, 
service! 

How  he  loved  his  church,  and  how  he 
manifested  this  love  by  consistent  and  dill- 
gent  labor  in  the  often-rewarding,  some- 
times-forbidding vineyard  of  life! 
Lee  B.  Harr  .  .  .  The  Colonel  .  .  . 
As  administrator  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Facility  for  32  years,  he  established 
himself  as  stalwart  champion  of  the  ex- 
service  man — and  established  Mountain 
Home  as  one  of  the  great  facilities  of  the 
nation  The  annual  Memorial  Day  exercises 
which  he  originated  drew  country-wide  at- 
tention and  attracted  many  national  leaders 
to  Johnson  City. 

He  saw  to  it  that  the  VA  meshed  with  the 
communitv,  that  It  did  not  stand  apart  in 
institutional  aloofness,  that  It  became  a  par- 
ticipant and  not  just  an  observer  in  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  public  life.  He  himself  led  the 
vt-ay — bv  putting  himself  on  call,  by  stand- 
ing "on  the  ready  "  when  and  where  needed, 
bv  facing  the  issue  and  getting  the  Job  done 
'Lee  B.  Harr  ,  .  .  The  Colonel  .  .  .  The  Good 
Citizen  .  .  . 

A  Johnson  Citian  through  and  through  was 
he.  proud  that  he  was  born  here,  proud  that 
his  fami'.v  had  played  such  a  significant  role 
in  local  history,  proud  that  he  had  lived  to 
see  his  hometown  grow  from  fledgling  vUlage 
to  full-scale  city. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the 
Colonel  as  being  of,  by  and  for  only  one  city 
His  activities  encompasesd  many  cities  and 
manv  people,  and  all  welcomed  him  as  friend, 
neighbor,  and  often  speaker  for  important 
occasions. 

He  was  at  his  best  in  "firing  up"  workers 
for  some  special  cause,  such  as  the  United 
Fund  which  he  supported  so  earnestly;  the 
Kiwanis  Club  which  he  reminded  so  regularly 
that  "freedom  is  not  free";  his  church  which 
he  helped  through  many  a  hard  place  by 
the  force  of  his  personality  and  his  leader- 
ship; and  the  Johnson  City  Preaching  Mft.- 
Elon  which  he  helped  organize  and  then  sup- 
ported  so  faithfully   through   the   years. 

Lee  B.  Harr  .  .  .  The  Colonel  .  .  .  The  Good 
Citizen  .  .  .  The  Good  Steward  .  .  .  The  Good 
Friend  .  .  .  The  Man  of  Many  Talents  .  .  . 

He  was  trained  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  prac- 
ticed for  a  time  He  could  have  been  an  out- 
standing success  in  that  field. 

He  had  the  qualities  of  industry.  Insight 
and  vision  to  be  a  successful  businessman. 
He  would  have  ranked  with  the  best,  we  be- 
lieve. 

He  could  have  been  an  outstanding  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  executive,  for  he  had  the 
drive  and  enthusiasm  needed  for  that. 

And  he  could  have  been  a  great  pollUcian 
hands  down  and  home  free,  for  he  could 
move  and  influence  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  he  had  the  intuitive  ability  to  make  the 
right  move  at  the  right  time. 

But  back  in  1934  he  chose  to  become  head 
of  the  VA  Center,  and  that  became  the  core 
of  his  life,  the  centerpiece  of  his  being. 
F^om  then  until  he  retired  last  year,  he  mag- 
nified his  office  with  devoted  service  far 
above,  over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
The  Colonel  .  .  . 
Lee  B.  Harr  . . . 

Greatness  has  dwelt  among  us. 
Greatness  will  live  after  us. 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
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the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hun- 
CATEl  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  talk  on  the  coverage  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  over  the  past 
year  or  two  concerning  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  some  of  its  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  recall,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
once  said  that  all  he  knew  was  what  he 
read  in  the  newspapers.  Unfortunately. 
I  find  myself  in  that  condition,  although 
I  do  not  completely  agree  with  what  I 
see  in  everything  which  is  published  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  black  power  advocate 
Stokely  Carmichael  is  talking  about 
democracy,  according  to  Hal  Witt  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization — a  pov- 
erty program — who  criticized  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers  for  slanting  news 
about  black  power.  When  whites  under- 
stand the  black  power  concept,  he  said, 
they  will  realize  "to  what  extent  this 
society  is  evil." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  22,  1967,  under  the  heading 
of  "The  Poverty  Program  as  a  Gold 
Mine,"  there  appears  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Maxwell  Neil. 

RosED.\LE,  Miss— Down  the  road  leading 
from  the  square  along  the  railroad  tracks  to 
the  Negro  district  of  this  sleepy  Mississippi 
delta  town  there  stands  a  phenomenon  of 
the  poverty  program— a  pocket  of  prosperity. 
It  looks  like  anything  but;  it  Is  a  shabby 
frame  house  with  fake-brick  siding,  once  the 
parsonage  of  the  Bethel  AME  Church  next 
door,  back  when  the  church  could  afford  a 
full-time  parson.  More  recently  it  was  rented 
to  a  family  "for  $25  or  $30  a  month,"  says  a 
member  of  the  church's  board. 

But  that  was  before  the  poverty  program 
came  to  town  and  turned  the  faded.  4-room 
dwelling  Into  a  gold  mine  by  renting  It  for 
a  Headstart  center  for  85  youngsters.  Tlie 
rent:  $240  a  month.  "I  am  pretty  sure  we 
would  have  taken  less  If  they  asked  us.  but 
it  seems  like  they  already  had  their  policy 
set  up  to  pay  that  much,"  says  a  member 
of  the  church's  board. 

The  parsonage  Is  an  all-too-common  in- 
stance of  how  the  poverty  program  does  In- 
deed lead  to  Increased  wealth — but  too  often 
to  the  wrong  recipient*,  and  In  ways  which 
are  not  at  all  what  planners  of  the  massive 
assault  on  poverty  had  In  mind.  Deviations 
from  the  Intended  course  are  cropping  up 
all  over  the  US.,  but  seldom  do  they  show 
up  with  the  frequency  or  the  clarity  that 
they  do  in  Dixie. 

Even  right  here  In  Bolivar  County,  a  rural 
sector  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  It 
takes  only  a  few  chats  with  offlcliils  to  turn 
up  other  instances  at  least  as  blatant. 

For  a  look  at  one.  pull  up  at  the  dusty 
crossroads  near  Pace,  where  an  old  grocery 
and  beer  hall.  Its  past  attested  to  by  rusting 
Miller's  Beer  and  RC  Cola  signs,  is  now  a 
Headstart  center  for  60  pre-school  children. 

The  rooms,  particularly  the  low-cellinged 
one  used  for  Saturday  night  dances,  are  large 
enough,  but  their  adequacy  as  classrooms  is 
still  questionable.  The  dance  hall  converted 
to  a  classroom,  for  example.  Is  lit  only  by  two 
naked  wall  bulbs  (two  others  do  not  work) 


and  a  Schlltz  Beer  advertising  advising  "Take 
home  a  6-pack." 

I  might  interject  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  perhaps  not  as  bad  as  the 
situation  which  exists  In  the  congres- 
sional district  which  it  is  my  honor  to 
represent. 

The  Kirksville  Daily  Express  reports 
the  poverty  program  Headstart  was  per- 
mitted to  use  a  church  basement  and 
then  requested  the  church  to  take  out  its 
religious  pictures.  You  might  imagine 
the  excitement  this  caused. 

The  county  antipoverty  director,  Earl 
Davis,  agrees  the  facilities  are  suspect, 
but  he  says  he  is  certain  a  conflict  of 
interest  exists  on  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing's owner.  The  woman  who  owns  the 
center  is  also  the  supervising  teacher  at 
the  school  there,  although  she  has  leased 
the  structure  to  her  nephew,  who  rents 
it  to  the  Government  for  $160  a  month. 

Apprised  of  the  Pace  situation  and  an- 
other in  which  the  local  poverty  chair- 
man owns  the  house  rented  to  the  pro- 
gram for  $240  a  month,  Mr.  Davis  says: 

It  sounds  like  as  much  conflict  of  Interest 
as  you  can  get.  but  in  this  county  it  is  only  a 
conflict  when  you  get  caught. 

He  adds  that  he  will  check  into  both 
cases,  but  not  immediately.  He  states: 

I'll  put  them  on  the  list,  but  there  are 
several  ahead  of  them. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  says  he  spends  much 
time  trying  to  ferret  out  wrongdoing, 
adds  that  it  is  a  thankless  task  because 
the  Government  shows  so  little  Interest 
in  doing  anything  to  stop  it. 

When  a  case  is  turned  up  of  individual 
emichment  at  the  expense  of  poverty 
funds,  "we  either  get  reversed  or  nothing 
happens,"  he  says.  He  adds: 

Until  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
gets  some  gut.s  and  backs  us  up,  we  might 
as  well  not  even  stick  otir  necks  out. 

He  cites  one  instance  in  which  the 
$10,000  salaries  of  the  directors  of  the 
two  Bolivar  County  Headstart  programs 
violate  OEO  rules,  even  though  the  OEO 
approved  them.  One  of  the  directors, 
Aaron  Vence,  says  he  used  to  make  $3,300 
teaching  school  and  $3,900  more  moon- 
lighting in  a  plant,  so  under  a  general 
OEO  rule  that  a  poverty  worker  should 
not  make  more  than  20  percent  more 
than  in  his  previous  job,  his  ceiling  would 
be  $8,600  rather  than  the  $10,000  he  Is 
paid. 

Mr.  Davis  says: 

The  OEO  iB  aware  of  It,  but  they  haven't 
done  a  thing  about  it. 

In  Atlanta — and  I  shall  come  back  to 
Georgia  later  in  more  detail — by  con- 
trast, where  living  costs  are  far  higher, 
a  director  of  the  day  care  center  who 
was  also  responsible  for  developing  new 
centers,  was  paid  only  $7,500 — and  the 
job  required  higher  qualifications. 

But  criticism  of  the  $10,000  salary  has 
not  been  nearly  as  sharp  as  protests 
against  the  smaller  ones  from  citizens  of 
the  Atlanta  slum  area  served  by  the  cen- 
ter, who  complain  that  $7,500  Is  too  high. 
"They  ought  to  make  him  give  half  of  it 
back,"  snaps  a  critic.  He  explains  that 
since  last  summer  the  center  has  been 
run  by  a  full-time  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  who  cannot  be  on  his  job  at  the 


day  care  center  during  school  hours.  The 
acting  director  left  recently,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  full-time  acting  di- 
rector. 

The  center's  finances  are  now  being 
handled  directly  by  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Atlanta,  Inc.,  the  agency  set  up  to 
funnel  poverty  funds  in  the  city.  But  the 
center  is  still  up  for  criticism. 

For  example,  volunteers  have  just  fin- 
ished laying  new  floors  in  the  bathroom, 
another  room,  and  a  hall;  they  had 
buckled  because  of  leaky  plumbing.  The 
cost  of  repairs  is  being  borne  by  the  pov- 
erty program. 

For  another,  when  the  lease  was  signed 
the  landlord  agreed  to  furnish  a  kitchen 
stove  for  fixing  hot  lunches  for  the 
youngsters.  He  did,  but  it  was  declared 
"completely  inadequate,"  and  the  center 
spent  S440  of  the  OEO's  money  for  a  new 
one.  OEO  funds,  not  the  landlord's,  were 
also  used  for  a  new  S241  sink. 

When  auditors  visited  the  center  last 
summer  they  reported  finding  indica- 
tions that  employees  were  being  paid 
when  they  were  not  there,  that  some 
were  receiving  higher  salaries  than  the 
budget  called  for,  that  $2,690  and  1  cent 
had  been  spent  for  unauthorized  equip- 
ment, that  items  such  as  folding  chairs. 
ix)wersaws,  and  socket  wrench  sets  were 
missing,  and  that  some  purchases  were 
in  excess  of  budget  allocations. 

For  example,  the  budget  allowed  pur- 
chase of  a  dozen  ashtrays  at  50  cents 
each,  or  $6.  Instead,  the  auditors  said, 
two  ashtrays  had  been  bought  for  $15 
each,  or  $30. 

If  one  were  to  seek  out  an  example  of 
the  poverty  program  having  a  maximum 
impact  on  a  pocketbook,  one  might 
choose  the  case  of  Dr.  Reginald  Hawkins, 
a  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Negro  dentist. 

Officials  blanched  when  Dr.  Hawkins 
submitted  his  bill  of  $13,947  for  work  on 
122  children  in  roughly  4  weeks.  A  dental 
review  board  checked  his  work  and  found 
a  "significant  number  of  discrepancies" 
such  as  billing  for  work  not  done,  filling 
cavities  without  removing  decay,  leaving 
cavities  in  a  tooth  while  filling  others, 
and  filling  cavities  in  adjacent  teeth  and 
letting  the  fillings  run  together. 

The  board  paid  $6,708,  based  on  the  48 
percent  of  his  patients  in  whom  discrep- 
ancies were  not  noted.  This  kept  his  pay 
for  the  month  well  above  the  poverty 
level,  but  Dr.  Hawkins  still  insists  he 
should  have  received  the  entire  $13,947. 
Like  most  recipients  of  the  largess  of 
the  poverty  program,  he  insists  he  was 
entirely  justified.  "I'm  an  excellent 
dentist,  and  I  used  hypnosis,"  he  says. 
explairUng  his  whirlwind  technique. 
Driving  his  gold-colored  Cadillac  down 
a  rain-shrouded  street,  he  grumbles: 

They  are  trying  to  go  the  same  thing  to  me 
as  they  are  to  Adam  (Clajrton  Powell). 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August,  this  year— a  gentle- 
man whose  stature  I  believe  is  unques- 
tioned— in  the  course  of  his  article 
stated: 

Anyone  who  was  Involved  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  War  on  Poverty  knows  that 
It  was  put  together  by  fiscal  mirrors;  scarce- 
ly a  driblet  of  new  money  was  Involved. 
Even  an  element  of  fraud  entered  the  pic- 
ture;  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  began  cal- 
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culatlng  interstate  highway  funds  as  part  of 
the  financial  aid  going  to  cities. 

Such  money  is  of  considerable  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  "  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  and  the  Association  of  General 
contractors,  but  as  for  the  poor,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  It  destroys  a 
lot  of  bad  housing. 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  from  another 
letter,  and  I  suppose  this  was  received  by 
manv  of  us  in  the  Congress,  from  a  gen- 
tleman with  whom  I  perhaps  never  find 
myself  in  complete  agreement.  But  I 
offer  this  in  the  sense  as  in  a  legal  case 
offering  a  declaration  against  interest. 
For  a  party  who  is  veiT  much  for  a  cer- 
tain tvpe  of  program,  to  make  a  state- 
ment against  his  interest,  I  think,  carries 
more  weight,  at  least  in  a  courtroom. 

This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  WilUain 
Higgs,  director  of  the  Washington  Hu- 
man Rights  Project  dated  August  1,  1966. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Vt.\n  Congressman  Huncate:  We  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  Immediate  attention 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  scandal  of  major 
proportions  in  the  Poverty  Program  of  Sun- 
flower County.  Mississippi. 

Recently  we  received  a  long  complaint  de- 
tailing a  series  of  incidents  of  mismanage- 
ment, racial  discrimination,  and  Intimida- 
tion directed  towards  the  poor  by  the  CAP 
Bo;yd  of  Sunflower  County.  It  is  an  indict- 
ment of  not  only  the  local  Board,  but  also 
of  the  Atlanta  Regional  Office — 

There  is  Atlanta  again — 
of  OEO  and  the  national  office  In  Washington. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  complaint  Is 
attached  below : 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  complaint 
submitted  by  the  Associated  Commu- 
nities of  Sunflower  Coimty  on  the  Op- 
eration of  the  Poverty  Program  in  Sun- 
flower County.  Miss. 

Mr.  Higgs'  complaint  further  outlines, 
among  others,  these  charges: 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  CAP  Board, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Allen,  when  asked  if  the  programs 
would  be  run  on  a  segregated  basis,  replied: 
"The  program  will  be  segregated." 

2.  That  there  have  been  consistent  Inci- 
dents of  intimidation  of  the  Negro  repre- 
sentatives, who  have  proved  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  power  structure.  For  example, 
at  a  meeting  with  the  CAP  Board  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Associated  Communities  on 
April  8,  1966.  there  were  no  Negro  Board 
members  present.  Mr.  Allen  said  that  he  had 
instructed  them  all  not  to  attend. 

And  then  going  on  to  No.  5 : 

5.  That  there  are  on  the  Board  representa- 
tives of  non-existent  civic  organizations  con- 
ceived by  the  white  power  structure. 

6.  That  the  CAP  Board  of  Sunflower 
County  Is  basically  a  group  that  seeks  to 
frustrate  the  alms  of  the  poor  and  maintain 
the  rtile  of  white  supremacy  In  Sunflower 
County. 

7.  That  the  Board  was  handpicked  by  the 
white  power  structure,  not  elected  as  re- 
quired by  the  O.E.O. 

I  refer  now  to  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle dated  January  1966,  relating  to 
Georgia. 

Georgia  ranks  eighth  In  the  number  of 
poor  and  11th  In  the  amount  of  funds — 
that  Is  poverty  funds — received. 

The  article  is  entitled  "South  is  Lag- 
ging In  Requests  for  Federal  Antipov- 
erty Money." 

Georgia  being  eighth  in  the  number  of 
poor  and  11th  tn  the  amount  of  funds, 
it  would  have  done  less  well  If  the  Fed- 


eral agency  had  not  made  an  exception 
for  the  State. 

Early  in  the  antipoverty  campaign,  the 
agency  pumped  money  into  certain 
States  without  insisting  on  immediate 
compliance  with  all  guidelines  such  as 
"Maximum  feasible  participation"  of  the 
poor  in  policy  planning. 

Georgia  was  one  of  the  favored  States, 
although  nothing  was  said  about  it  at 
the  time.  Grants  made  to  Georgia  car- 
ried conditions  requiring  full  compliance 
letter 

Texas  has  the  largest  number  of  ix>or, 
but  is  fifth  in  receipt  of  antipoverty 
funds. 

Louisiana  ranks  13th  in  the  number 
of  poor  but  24th  in  the  amount  of  funds. 
South  Carolina  ranks  18th  in  the  num- 
oer  of  poor  and  33d  in  antipoverty  funds. 
North  Carolina's  corresponding  ranks 
are  fifth  and  17th;  Virginia  is  16th 
and  32d. 

CaUfornia,  with  $87.4  million  received, 
leads  all  the  States,  although  it  ranks 
third  in  the  number  of  poor. 

New  York's  $66.7  million  makes  it  sec- 
ond in  receipts.  It  also  has  the  second 
largest  number  of  poor  people. 

New  Jersey,  relatively,  has  received  a 
large  advantage.  It  is  ninth  in  funds  re- 
ceived although  23d  in  the  number  of 
poor. 

Michigan,  too,  is  well  advanced.  It  is 
sixth  in  funds  received  although  12th  in 
the  poverty  rankings.  Connecticut  is  35th 
in  poverty  but  26th  in  funds. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  received  $14,004,701 
in  antipoverty  fimds  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  the  last  3  years. 
I  refer  to  an  article  from  the  Post-Dis- 
patch dated  July  27,  1967: 

St.  Louis  has  received  $14,004,701  In  anti- 
poverty  funds  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Washington  in  the  last  three 
years,  ranking  it  tenth  among  large  ciUes  in 
the  amount  of  funds  received,  the  OEO  an- 
nounced. 

The  funds  have  been  channeled  through 
the  St.  Louis  Human  Development  Corp.,  the 
local  antipovertv  agency.  The  OEO  said  that 
St.  Louis  ranks  thirteenth  in  population  size 
among  the  nation's  major  cities. 

New  York  City,  first  In  population,  re- 
ceived the  most  antipoverty  funds,  $87,110,- 
913.  Chicago  was  close  behind  with  $84,011,- 
488.  Other  cities,  ranked  by  population  are: 
Los  Angeles.  $41,429,844;  Philadelphia,  $35,- 
583.191;  Detroit,  $41,037,105;  Houston,  $6,- 
287,431;  Baltimore,  $11,475,662;  CTeveland, 
$18,494,070;  Dallas,  $1,312,104;  Washington. 
$42,442,305;  Milwaukee,  $5,890,646,  and  San 
Francisco,  $13,338,139. 


On  September  19.  1967,  the  Post-Dis- 
patch carried  an  article  indicating  that 
the  mayor  would  appoint  directly  10  of 
the  15  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Human  Development  Corp.  under 
a  plan  recommended  yesterday  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  poor. 

At  present,— and  I  am  Interspersing 
here  the  fact  that  for  the  moment  the 
present  Is  more  important,  since  a  later 
article  indicates  this  city  plan  was  not 
permitted  to  stand— at  present  he  makes 
these  appointments  only  from  persons 
nominated  by  the  board.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  other  five  board 
members  be  chosen  by  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Council,  an  elected  body  repre- 
senting low-income  areas  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Ernest  Cal- 


lowav,  a  staff  member  of  the  Teamsters 
Union,  said  that  it  did  not  favor  the 
present  system  under  which  the  board 
was  self -perpetuating. 

The  committee  rejected  a  proposal  by 
Supervisor  Lawrence  K.  Roos  that  he 
and  Mayor  Cervantes  each  appoint  five 
of  the  10  members  of  the  board  who  rep- 
resent the  community  at  large.  Roos  had 
said  that  he  wanted  to  make  the  county 
a  full  partner  in  the  antipoverty  agency. 
Calloway  said  that  the  committee  had 
suggested  permitting  the  county  super- 
visor to  name  two  of  these  10  members 
but  that  Roos  said  he  would  prefer  to 
name  none  in  that  event. 

Under  the  present  system,  Cervantes 
names  three  of  the  board  members  rep- 
resenting the  poor  and  Roos  names  the 
other  two.  These  appointments  must  be 
from  among  nominees  submitted  by  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Coimcil. 

Again  I  would  interject  that  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Congressmen  have  a 
voice  in  selecting,  nominating,  or  picking 
from  candidates  submitt-ed  to  them  in 
the  operation  of  this  program,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  in  some  areas  this 
practice  is  followed, 

Raymond  Wittcoff.  former  board 
chairman  of  HDC.  had  suggested  that  six 
members  be  named  by  Cervantes,  six  by 
the  advisory  group  and  that  the  other  six 
consist  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the 
beard  of  aldermen,  the  city  comptroller, 
the  county  supervisor,  the  chairman  of 
the  county  council  and  the  mayor  of  one 
of  the  low-income  areas  of  the  county. 
The  board  is  to  decide  the  matter  at  its 
next  meeting. 

HDC  will  seek  $11,879,589  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  pro- 
grams. If  Congress  imposes  cutbacks  in 
the  war  on  poverty,  it  is  doubtful  that 
HDC  will  receive  that  much,  an  official 
cautioned. 

The  agency  has  received  $10,908,532 
for  these  programs  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  A  report  as  late  as  Saturday,  in  an- 
other newspaper  article  in  the  Post-Dis- 
patch, indicates  that  the  plan  to  let  the 
mayor  control  HDC  is  being  shelved  be- 
cause the  board  is  imcertain  over  the  re- 
quirements that  Congress  may  set.  and  I 
for  one  hope  the  Congress  will  set  some- 
what specific  requirements. 

Another  article  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Dispatch  on  September  14,  1967,  is 
headed  "HDC  Executive  Resigns;  Third 
in  2  Weeks." 

Norman  P.  Firnstahl.  chief  fiscal  ofQ- 
cer  of  HDC,  is  to  leave  next  week  to  take 
a  State  Department  post  in  Saigon. 

Another  who  has  left  was  Heath,  a  law- 
yer and  former  college  instructor,  who 
received  $22,000  a  year  from  the  anti- 
poverty  agency.  The  position  within  the 
new  State  agency  pays  $19,000. 

These  circumstances  have  been  cited  as 
possible  factors  in  the  resignations  at 
HDC.  Firnstahl,  whose  annual  salarj-  is 
$16,000  will  receive  substantially  more 
money  in  his  new  position.  But,  I  might 
point  out,  that  new  position  is  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Bernstein's  pay  is  $24,000  a  year.  In  an 
article  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
September  9,  it  says; 

Bernstein's  $24,000-a-year  salary  makes 
him  one  of  the  highest  paid  public  offi- 
cials In  St.  Louis.  The  mayor  and  superln- 
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tondent    of    public    schools    receive    $25,000 

each. , . . 

HDC  and  Work  Opportunities  Unlimited,  a 
new  agency  formed  by  business  leaders  to 
encourage  firms  to  hire  the  chronically  un- 
employed, had  requested  $30,000  in  antlpov- 
erty  funds  for  the  annual  salary  of  the 
directors  of  that  agency  and  $21,996  for  the 
associate  director's  salary.  In  each  case,  the 
business  community  was  to  match  or  exceed 
the  federal  contribution  giving  the  two  exec- 
utives salaries  In  the  range  of  860,000  to 
$75,000. 

Curtis  Gatlln.  director  of  works  programs 
for  HDC,  said  the  Intention  had  been  to  fill 
the  two  positions  with  high-level  business 
executives.  However,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Washington  balked.  It  re- 
duced most  cost  elements  of  the  prosjram  and 
agreed  to  pay  no  more  than  $15,000  toward 
any  single  salary. 

Also  in  an  article  dated  September  14. 
1966.  it  was  indicated,  by  Richard 
Jacobs: 

Administrative  Expenses  of  HDC  here  (In 
St.  Louis)  are  put  at  .$711,000.  Of  $11,000,000 
spent  on  poverty  work,  $8,500,000  has  gone 
for  Personnel. 
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ing  back  on  the  promised  shipment  of  the 
jets  to  Israel.  It  was  never  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  obstruct  the  arming 
of  Israel.  The  arbitrary  denial  now  being 
exercised  by  the  State  Department  is 
masked  in  sophistry,  cynicism,  and 
doubletalk. 

At  stake  is  not  only  the  security  of  a 
friendly  democracy,  Israel,  but  also  the 
entire  American  security  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Mediterranean.  We 
are  permitting  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
coup losses  of  last  Jime  and  are  encour- 
aging the  Arabs  to  further  extremism  by 
shirking  our  responsibility  to  implement 
the  arms  deal  we  completed  last  year 
with  Israel.  This  is  a  breach  of  honor 
that  the  State  Department  must  explain. 


UNDER  TABLE  CASH  ON  ANTI- 
POVERTY  GRANTS? 


That  i^  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Finally,  from  a  press  release  for  OEO 
in  Missoud,  it  is  stated: 

Interest  In  participating  in  the  Economic 
Opf>ortunity  Program  h;is  been  expressed  in 
all  115  Missouri  counties. 

This  is  remarkable,  as  we  have  only 
114  counties. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  vote  310,  on  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  112,  "Extension  of  Time 
for  Piling  Report  of  Commission  on  Ur- 
ban Problems,"  I  was  In  my  office.  I  had 
answered  the  quorum  call,  and  I  did  vote 
on  the  Library  Extension  Act.  However, 
I  suppose  the  bells  in  my  office  did  not 
work.  I  was  not  present  and  I  did  not 
vote.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


SKYHAWK    BOMBERS    FOR    ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  using  the  Congress  as 
an  excuse  for  falling  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  of  the  spring 
of  1966  to  sell  two  squadrons  of  Doug- 
las A-4  Skyhawk  jet  bombers  to  Israel. 

Israel  made  partial  payment  for  these 
planes.  They  are  especially  needed  by 
Israel  today  In  view  of  that  country's  op- 
erational and  accidental  losses  In  the 
recent  war,  compounded  by  the  Soviet 
resupply  of  Jets  to  Egj-pt.  France  was 
the  source  of  Israel's  jets,  but  De  Gaulle 
now  refuses  to  send  further  war  material 
to  Israel. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  In  the 
Congress  that  the  administration  se- 
cretly financed  arms  sales  to  the  Arabs 
through  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  State  Department  has  seized  on  this 
to  misinterpret  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  use  It  as  a  pretext  for  hold- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  FMr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  copy- 
righted articles  by  Mr.  Harry  Farrell,  a 
distinguished  political  reporter  for  the 
Ridder  Newspapers,  the  San  Jose  News 
revealed  on  October  12  that  under-the- 
table  cash  payments  have  been  solicited 
by  both  Federal  and  State  officials  for 
a.<;sistance  in  preparing  applications  for 
Federal  grants. 

The  documented  facts  presented  by 
Mr.  Farrell  raise  serious  questions  re- 
garding antipoverty  grants.  Their  im- 
plications are  so  farreaching  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  before 
Congress  is  asked  to  vote  on  an  extension 
of  the  multibillion-dollar  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

The  poverty  program  has  been  pro- 
liferated to  the  point  where  Washington 
has  become  a  supermarket  for  Federal 
taxpayers'    money.    Poverty    money    is 
channeled   through   numerous   agencies 
and  all  too  often  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  disbursed  is  questionable.  The  Harry 
Fnrrell  articles  in   the  San  Jose  News 
point  out  two  such  situations.  One  of 
them,  involving  a  former  official  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  led  to  an  FBI  investigation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  favorably  reports  the 
bill  to  extend  the  war  on  poverty,  the  in- 
dividuals mentioned  in  the  San  Jose  News 
articles  should  be  questioned  under  oath. 
HEW  and  OEO  officials  should  also  be 
thoroughly  questioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  situation  is 
so  serious  I  shall  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  three  articles  which  ap- 
peared In  the  San  Jose  News  on  Octo- 
ber 12: 

[From  the  San  Jose  News,  Oct.  12,  1967] 

Payopts    on    Fkder.«.,    Stat*    Level — Undbb 

T.vBL£  Cash  roa  Antipoverty  Gr.\nts 

(By  Harry  ParreU) 

The  FBI  and  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  office 
have  launched  twin  Investigations  of  under- 
the-table  cash  paytaents  solicited  by  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  to  guarantee  or  expedite 
Job  training  grants. 

The  Alameda  County  district  attorney's 
office  has  also  been  alerted. 

Similar  cases  are  being  probed  at  l>oth 
state  and  federal  level,  Involylng  grant  appli- 
caUons  ranging  from  $300,000  to  the  «1  mJl- 
lion-plus  bracket. 


Amounts  solicited  by  government  officinis 
from  the  applicants,  and  paid  in  some  case« 
range  from  $500  to  $3,000. 

In  both  Washington  and  Sacramento  these 
payments  were  termed  "consultants'  fees" 
They  were  supposed  to  cover  rewTltlng  "ct 
grant  applications  in  a  manner  to  faciUtats 
their  approval.  In  a  Sacramento  case,  such 
approval  was  "guaranteed." 

Such  dealings  have  fed  on  a  proUferatlon 
of  state  and  federal  programs  pouring  money 
Into  a  wide  assortment  of  projects  for  the 
poor,    particularly    in    minority    areas. 

An  independent  investigation  by  the  San 
Jo.se  News,  underway  for  two  montlis,  has 
produced  signed  statements  by  the  persons 
involved,  documenting  these  broad  outlines 
of  the  situation: 

The  Electronics  Training  Laboratory  of 
Oakland,  a  school  seeking  an  $832,000  grant 
to  train  600  students  from  Negro  and  othfr 
deprived  groups,  has  paid  $1,000  to  John 
Ford,  field  representative  of  the  State  Job 
Training  and  Placement  Council. 

Ford  also  asked  and  received  a  $300  per- 
sonal loan  from  the  Oakland  school's  ad- 
ministrator. Dr.  Carroll  E.  Harrington. 

On  Sept.  22  Ford  was  fired  by  the  Coun- 
cil's chairman,  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  Finch,  osten- 
sibly for  falsification  of  his  state  Job  appU- 
cation  to  conceal  a  long  police  record.  The 
current  investigation  was  in  its  early  stages 
at  that  time. 

Stephen  C.  Brieger,  consultant  In  govern- 
mental relations  for  the  electronics  school  in 
Oakland,  says  he  paid  $1,500  last  July  to 
Harland  Randolph,  then  deputy  chief  of  the 
O.Tice  of  Equal  Health  Opportunitv.  In  th» 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  money  was  to  cover  rewriting 
a  proposal,  for  which  the  school  sought  un 
to  $1.2  million  in  federal  funding,  to  send 
mobile  (trailer)  classrooms  into  hard-core 
poverty  areas.  Brieger  says  he  got  no  receipt 
for  the  $1,500.  which  was  in  $100  bills. 

Randolph,  Interviewed  Wednesday  by  the 
San  Jose  News  Washington  Bureau,  admitted 
he  had  a  verbal  agreement  with  Brieger  and 
Harrington  to  prepare  an  application  for 
funding  of  their  program.  He  would  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  directly  that  he  actuallv 
received  any  money.  Randolph,  who  resigned 
last  Friday  to  become  executive  assistant  to 
the  president  of  a  Junior  college  in  Wash- 
ington, said  preparing  such  proposals  was  a 
regular  "moonlighting"  activity  for  him.  He 
denied  conflict  of  interest,  declaring  his  of- 
ficial duties  did  not  involve  passing  on  grant 
applications. 

Ford,  who  took  the  payments  and  loan  to- 
talling $1,300  from  Harrington,  also  put  the 
bite  for  $500  last  July  on  two  officials  of  the 
San  Marcos  Foundation  In  San  Jose,  Victor 
Camacho  and  Tom  Frontiera.  They  were  in 
Sacramento  seeking  state-level  support  lor  a 
$300,000  federal  grant  to  establish  a  Mexican - 
American  cultural  and  vocational  center. 
When  they  hesitated  at  Ford's  overture  he 
told  them  "the  name  of  the  game  is  money  ' 

"BLEW    WHISnX" 

It  was  Camacho  and  Prontlera  who  blew 
the  whistle  on  the  Sacramento  solicitation. 
Instead  of  paying,  they  reported  it  to  a  pri- 
vate attorney  and  a  San  Jose  private  Inves- 
tigator. Sam  Alvid. 

After  obtaining  their  detailed  affidavit?, 
Alvid  went  to  Assemblyman  George  W. 
MUias,  R-San  Jose,  and  through  MlUas  to 
the  governor's  office. 

Reagan  today  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment on  the  matter: 

"My  office  has  received  information  about 
possible  wrongdoing,  concerning  applications 
for  grants  from  the  federal  government  in 
connection  with  the  'war  on  poverty'  and 
similar  programs. 

OPKN  iNQfnnir 
"As  a  result  of  this  Information  we  have 
begun  an  administrative  Inquiry  Into  thoee 
agencies  that  may  be  involved.  We  have  re- 
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quested    and    received    assistance    from    the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  agencies. 

••This  administration  will  not  tolerate  any 
misconduct  or  criminal  violations  in  any 
agency  of  state  government.  No  crime  is 
more  reprehensible  than  violaUng  the  public 
trust,  and  we  will  take  all  measures  to  cor- 
rect any  Improper  situation  we  may  tm- 
cover." 

IM    PROBE 

Finch,  as  chairman  of  the  Job  Training 
and  Placement  Council,  has  participated  In 
the  Sacramento  Investigation  from  the  start. 

At  least  two  other  state  employes.  Impli- 
cated by  Ford  in  his  contacts  with  others, 
have  been  questioned  and  have  denied 
complicity. 

The  FBI  was  called  into  the  pictin-e  last 
week  when  Brleper  reported  his  dealing  with 
Randolph  to  the  office  of  U.S.  Sen.  Thomas 
H.  Kuchel.  ,   ^ 

Brieger  told  Kuchel's  aides  that  Randolph, 
after  accepting  the  first  $1,500  for  rewriting 
the  Oakland  school's  proposal,  was  demand- 
ing a  second  payment. 

"JAMMED    t"P" 

Explaining  this,  Randolph  told  the  San 
Jose  News  that  in  the  course  of  his  work 
for  Brieger  and  Harrington,  he  got  "Jammed 
up"  after  submitting  them  outlines  of  two 
alternative  proposals.  He  decided  he  would 
need  the  services  of  a  researcher  and  some- 
one to  prepare  a  proposed  budget,  so  he  told 
the  Oakland  men  he  would  need  "the  other 
money"  for  these  purposes. 

Randolph  confirmed  Brieger's  statement 
that  he  had  origlnaUy  quoted  a  lump  stmi 
estimate  of  $2,000  to  $3,000  for  preparing  the 
Oakland  school's  application. 

A  major  discrepancy  between  the  Brieger 
and  Randolph  versions  of  their  transaction 
involves  the  representations  made  by  Ran- 
dolph. 

Brieger  says  he  understood  that  federal 
financing  for  the  mobile  training  project 
would  be  "signed,  sealed  and  delivered'  when 
the  proposal  was  written  up. 

DENIES  IMPLICATION 

Randolph  denies  absolutely  that  he  gave 
any  Implication  his  fee  would  entail  con- 
tacting other  federal  offlcert  to  influence  ap- 
proval of  the  project. 

In  neither  case,  in  which  the  Oakland 
School  paid  for  rewrite  Jobs,  have  they  been 
delivered  in  final  form. 

Randolph  said  his  own  agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
would  play  no  role  in  the  Oakland  school's 
application,  which  would  go  through  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  possibly  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Ford,  when  he  was  ousted  last  month,  left 
the  state  no  forwarding  address.  Attempts 
to  locate  him  this  week  have  failed.  He  is 
believed  to  be  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

[From   the   San   Jose   News,    Oct.    12.    1967] 

"Strictly  Cash"  PrrcH — San  Jose  Men 
Balked 

The  rule  was  'strictly  cash"  when  two  lead- 
ers of  the  San  Marcos  Foundation  In  San 
Jose  were  asked  for  $500  to  guarantee  appro- 
val of  a  $300,000  federal  grant  for  a  Mexican- 
American  vocational  and  cultural   center. 

The  pitch  was  made  July  31  In  Sacramento 
when  the  San  Marcos  men.  Victor  Camacho 
and  Tom  Prontlera,  went  there  drumming  up 
state-level  backing  for  their  project. 

They  encountered  John  Ford,  at  that 
time  field  representative  of  the  State  Job 
Placement  and  Training  CouncU. 

According  to  their  affidavits,  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  San  Jo6e  News  and  Gov.  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  Ford  made  his  move  during  a 
luncheon  break  in  their  interview. 

Camacho  says: 

"Mr.  Ford  Invited  us  to  lunch  and  was  en- 
thusiastic about  our  prospects  for  securing 
fimds  ...  On  the  way  out  of  the  building. 


Mr.  John  Ford  assured  me  that  at  least 
$300,000  could  be  secured  without  any  prob- 
lem. He  pointed  out  that  we  would  not  even 
have  to  write  the  proposal  ourselves  if  we 
wotild  manage  to  put  a  rough  draft  of  our 
purposes  and  objectives  In  his  hands.  He 
said  he  would  arrange  to  have  a  professional 
write  it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
go  through  without  any  problem,  since  our 
project  was  a  'dead  ringer'  for  success  and 
that  he  had  all  the  proper  connections  and 
the  men  who  could  write  the  proposal  in  the 
necessary  language  required  by  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats.  He  said  of  course  I 
should  realize  that  it  will  cost  something  to 
get  it  through,  and  that  $500  would  be 
plenty  to  cover  the  cost  of  professional  serv- 
ices rendered.  He  must  have  seen  the  change 
in  my  facial  expression  or  something  like 
that  because  he  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
tills  was  the  'name  of  the  game'." 

This  took  place,  according  to  Camacho, 
while  Frontiera  was  out  of  earshot.  But 
when  the  partv  arrived  at  Blum's  restaurant 
half  a  block  from  the  State  Capitol.  Ford 
asked  Camacho  if  Frontiera  could  be 
trusted. 

a  question 

Camacho  said  ves.  and  Ford  "began  to  talk 
very  frankly  about  the  $500,  its  purpoee  and 
the  necessity  for  such  tilings." 

All  during  the  discussion,  one  other  man. 
"a  tall,  young  Negro  with  a  moustache  and 
a  good  appearance"  was  present  as  well  as 
Ford,  who  Is  also  a  Negro. 

After  some  afternoon  errands  elsewhere  In 
Sacramento.  Camacho  and  Frontiera  re- 
turned for  another  interview  with  Ford,  at 
the  latter's  request. 

ASKED   CASH 

According  to  Frontiera 's  version,  "It  was 
at  this  time  that  Mr.  John  Ford  told  us  he 
wanted  $500  in  cash  for  the  putting  together 
of  such  a  proposal  and  that  this  money  was 
to  go  to  him  to  be  given  to  his  colleague  for 
professional  services  rendered.  He  Justified 
his  action  by  stating  that  Negroes  had  un- 
dergone such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  other 
people,  and  that  the  trucking  association 
had  paid  money  to  Assembly  representatives 
to  get  certain  kinds  and  types  of  legislation 
passed  in  their  behalf.  He  demanded  that 
this  monev  and  a  rough  draft  of  the  pro- 
posal be  brought  to  his  office  the  following 
Thursday  or  sooner." 

When  Camacho  and  Frontiera  pointed  out 
Uiey  might  have  difficulty  getting  the  money. 
Ford  replied  (according  to  Prontlera)  "that 
he  could  not  take  a  check  and  that  it  must 
be  in  cash  and  the  sooner  the  better.  He 
guaranteed  not  only  that  the  proposal  would 
be  approved  but  that  he  had  resources  and 
contacts  In  the  federal  agencies  which  could 
achieve  this  in  a  short  period  of  time,  like 
iliree  or  four  weeks." 
Ftontlera  continues: 

"The  full  impUcatlon  of  what  this  John 
Ford  had  done  in  requesting  funds  took  hold 
while  I  was  still  in  his  office,  and  so  at  this 
time  I  proceeded  to  point  out  to  him  that 
this  activity  seemed  unusual  if  not  Illegal 
and  that  he  not  only  was  Jeopardizing  his 
position  but  that  he  was  creating  a  problem 
for  the  Negro  communities.  He  thanked  me 
for  my  concern  by  pointing  out  that  they 
had  paid  all  their  lives  and  the  name  of  the 
game  was  'money'." 

As  Frontiera  and  Camacho  left,  they  set 
up  another  appointment  with  Ford  for  the 
following  Thursday. 

Before  keeping  it,  they  consulted  a  private 
San  Jose  attorney,  who  advised  them  to  keep 
the  appointment  but  pay  no  money,  and 
try  to  learn  more  about  the  proposition.  The 
attorney  went  along. 

At  this  meeting,  according  to  Camacho, 
Ford  "was  visibly  disappointed  that  we  did 
not  have  the  money,  but  I  don't  think  he 
mentioned  the  money  in  front  of  the  lawyer, 
Tliere  was  another  gentleman,  a  tall  Negro 


with  John  Ford.  'When  he  saw  that  we  were 
not  going  to  give  him  money,  he  began  to 
get  nervous  and  excused  himself  John  Ford 
invited  us  to  lunch  and  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  took  me  aside  and  let  me  know 
that  he  was  disappointed  that  we  had  not 
brought  the  money." 

After  the  whole  story  was  In  the  hands  of 
the  governor's  office,  another  meeting  be- 
tween Frontiera  and  Ford  was  set  up  Sept.  8.^ 
Frontiera  asked  the  name  of  the  "expert" 
who  would  write  up  the  San  Marcos  proposal 
if  the  $500  were  paid. 

Ford  replied  that  the  "expert"  requested 
anonymity,  impljrlng  he  was  a  civil  service 
worker  who  could  get  in  trouble  under  the 
Hatch  Act  provisions  curbing  political 
activity. 

Ford  claimed  to  have  connections  in  the 
office  of  Sargent  Shrlver.   head  of  the  War 
on   Poverty;    in   other   federal   departments, 
and  with  congressmen  and  senators. 
No  further  meetings  were  held. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  News,  Oct.  12,  19671 
Oakland  School    Paid   $1,300,   Got 
Nothing 
Details  of  a  transaction  by  which  the  Elec- 
tromcs    Training    School    In    Oakland    paid 
$1,300  to  a  state  official,  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  win  an  $832,000  training  grant,  were  dis- 
closed today  by  the  school's  administrator 
Dr.  Carroll  E.  Harrington. 

The  grant  would  have  financed  tools, 
equipment  and  administration  for  a  project 
of  training  600  students,  primarily  from 
Negro  and  other  minority  groups.  Harrington 
sought  the  money  from  the  State  Division 
of  Vocation  Rehabilitation  and  was  turned 
down  verbally. 

Several  davs  later,  according  to  Harrington, 
he  was  visited  by  John  Ford,  then  a  $988-a- 
month  field  representative  for  the  California 
Job  Training  and  Placement  Council.  This  is 
the  official  agency  which  coordinates  all  gov- 
ernment training  programs. 

Ford,  who  has  since  been  fired,  looked  at 
Harrington's  rejected  proposal  and  said  It 
was  a  "natural"  for  assistance  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Harrington  remembers  a  luncheon  at  which 
he  and  his  aide,  Stephen  Brieger,  discussed 
the  possibilities  with  Ford. 

In  a  signed  statement  Harrington  recalls: 
"We  were  talking  about  how  a  proposal 
ever  gets  through.  John  said  the  right  people 
have  to  write  the  thing.  He  said  the  proposal 
had  to  be  rewritten  .  .  .  and  there  would 
only  be  reasonable  cost— about  $500.  Some- 
body in 's  office  In  Sacramento   (a 

certain  state  agency)  would  do  it.  Then  I 
said  "No  more  nonsense,  now,  what's  it  going 
to  cost  to  get  this  through?'  That's  when  he 
started  the  salt  and  pepper  routine.  He 
arranged  four  salt  and  pepper  shakers  on  the 
table   He  put  one  of  them  back  by  Itself  and 

said,  'This  Is This  is  the  big  man.' 

Then  he  arranged  three  or  four  other  shakers 
(in  front  of  the  'big  man')  and  said.  'These 
are  wat<:hdogs.  You've  got  to  buy  these  men 
off  so  they'll  look  the  other  way,  and  you  can 
get  to  the  big  man.'  We  never  got  an  answer 
on  how  much  it  would  cost  to  get  our  project 
through." 

Harrington  was  assured  Jy  Ford  that  he 
personally  didn't  work  that  way.  But  later 
Ford  took  a  copv  of  the  school's  project 
proposal  and  left.  Several  days  later  we 
returned  and  said  $500  would  be  needed  to 
rewrite  It. 

"I  gave  him  five  $100  bills."  Harrington 
savs  "You  shouldn't  deal  with  this  kind  of 
guy.  but  it  seemed  at  the  time  believable.  I 
asked  John  several  times  during  the  follow- 
inf  month  what  had  happened  to  the  pro- 
p<^al.  and  he  evaded.  He  said  It  was  being 
worked  on  and  looked  awfully  good,  but  he 
was  going  to  have  to  have  some  more  money 
for  the  writing.  I  gave  him  another  $500— five 
$100  bills.  We  borrowed  the  money,  against 
the  corporation  (the  school). 
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"He  (Ford)  said,  'You  know  this  Isn't  my 
money.  But  I'm  really  hurting.  Can  you  let 
me  have  $300  more  In  cash  to  take  'care  of 
my  personal  problems  ...  I  have  an  illegiti- 
mate child.'  He  said  he  needed  the  money  to 
go  to  court  and  pay  lawyers.  So  I  gave  him 
$300,  which  was  to  be  repaid  from  his  pay- 
check. Tills  tended  to  make  the  other  (money 
dealings)   look  legitimate." 

Harrington  then  told  how  Ford,  using  the 
prestige  of  his  state  job,  gained  entree  to 
numerous  high  state  and  federal  officials 
for  the  electronics  school  leaders.  Ford  took 
Harrington  to  Los  Angeks  for  an  interview 
with  H.  C.  (Chad)  McClellan,  whose  private 
efforts  to  create  Jobs  in  Watts  and  elsewhere 
have  been  highly  lauded  by  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan.  With  Ford.  Harrington  also  visited 
procurement  officials  at  McClellar  Air  Force 
base. 

"John  was  well  connected,  "  Harrington 
says.  "No  one  ever  denied  him  in  his 
presence."  But  he  adds,  "to  tliis  day  I  have 
never  received  a  written  proposal  for  the 
skills  potential  project,  for  which  I  paid 
$1,000  in  consultant  fees  to  Ford,  and  the 
proposal  has  never  been  approved.  I  don't 
know  where  It  is.  I  wrote  John  off  as  a  dead 
loss  in  the  middle  of  September. 


THE  U.S.  ECONOMY  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  worrisome  and  potentially  danger- 
ous problem  facing  this  Nation  today  is 
not  the  war  in  Vietnam  nor  the  crime 
and  riots.  It  Ls  the  state  of  our  ecoiiomy — 
S141  billion  in  fiscal  year  1963  appropria- 
tions and  actual  expenditures  of  $172 
billion;  a  predicted  $30  billion  deficit, 
with  consequent  problems  of  inflation, 
and  high  interest  rates  at  the  same  time 
we  are  facing  a  possible  recession,  and  a 
continuing  drain  in  our  gold  rcsen'es. 
now  down  to  SI 3.1  billion  from  -523  billion 
in  December  1957,  while  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  worsens  because  poten- 
tial foreign  claims  against  our  $13.1  bil- 
lion in  gold  are  $30  billion,  as  compared 
to  S16  billion  in  claims  against  S23  bil- 
lion in  1957. 

L.\CK    OF    CONFIDENCF    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Our  present  fiscal  situation  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's unrestrained  spending  policy  of 
guns  and  butter  during  a  war  whose  costs 
are  now  running  more  than  $2  billion  a 
month  and  are  still  rising.  There  has 
been  a  political  unwillingness  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  mamtain  economic 
balance. 

While  the  President  has  argued  that 
the  rising  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  are 
the  primary — even  sole — cause  of  the 
expected  fiscal  year  1968  deficit  of  $30 
billion,  the  facts  are  that  two-thirds  of 
the  $28.3  billion  Increase  in  Federal 
spending  from  calendar  1963 — at  the  be- 
ginning of  which  we  had  only  16,000 
Americans  In  Vietnam — to  1966  was  ac- 
counted for  by  nondefense  spending. 
And  over  half  of  the  proposed  $37  bil- 
lion increase  In  spending  from  fiscal  1966 
to  fiscal  1968  will  be  in  nondefense  pro- 
grams. In  fiscal  1960,  the  Federal  appro- 
priatian  budget  was  $76.5  billion  but 
trust  funds  and  money  in  the  pipeline 
meant  Government  spent  a  total  of  $94.3 
billion.  In  the  past  8  years  these  amounts 


have  doubled  to  a  total  of  $141  billion 
appropriated  and  $172.4  billion  actually 
expended. 

COSTLY    DOMESTIC   PBOGRAMS 

In  1965,  Democratic-controlled  admin- 
istration and  congressional  action  pro- 
duced some  300  new  and  expanded 
programs  for  Federal  services  and  Fed- 
eral aids.  That  was  a  Kennedy-Johnson 
high  in  new  starts,  but  the  pace  had  been 
building  from  1961  through  1964.  The 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress  in 
1966  saw  the  number  of  new  programs 


slacken  only  slightly.  This  year  has  seen 
some  more  restraint,  but  the  Federal 
Government  is  still  recommending  and 
obtaining  approval  of  some  new  pro- 
grams of  questionable  priority. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  Impact  on  total 
Federal  spending  has  been  staggering  to 
our  economy.  The  funding  of  these  new 
and  expc  imental  programs  has  in- 
creased cash  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1968 
by  as  much  as  $78  billion,  or  almost  80 
percent,  from  fiscal  1960.  Sixty  pccent 
of  this  increase  is  in  nondefense  areas. 
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Increase 
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$45.9 
4.9 
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26.0 
76.8 
30.9 
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48.7 
4  (10.6) 

41.5 
52.0  (51.2) 
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71.6 
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(47.9) 

58.5 
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$94.3 
28.1 

122.4 
50.0 

172.4 
78.1 


IDO 
100  (29. 8) 

100 
100  (48. 5) 

100 
100  (82. 8) 


For  the  past  35  yeai-s,  our  Nation's 
Federal  Grovernment  also  has  been  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  planning  and  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  economy.  This 
approach  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  Key- 
nesian  economics  which  argues  that 
booms  and  busts  can  be  eliminated  or 
ameliorated  by  applyiiig  monetary  and 
fiscal  stimulations  when  the  economy  is 
lagging  and  restraints  when  the  economy 
is  booming. 

KEYNESIAN   ECONOMICS  TAKES  CtTTS 

I  shall  not  argue  the  economic  validity 
of  the  Keynesian  theory.  But  I  must  ob- 
serve that  the  successful  practice  of  the 
theory  requires  a  highly  developed  sense 
of  timing  by  economically  knowledge- 
able and  politically  courageous  men.  The 
system  does  not  work  automatically. 

It  has  been  shrewdly  observed  that,  as 
in  love  and  hiunor,  timing  is  everything 
in  politics.  But  that  is  also  true  in  Key- 
nesian economics — and  sometimes  Key- 
nesian economic  timing  and  political 
timing  conflict.  It  is  much  easier  polit- 
ically for  a  politician  to  undertake  a  def- 
icit spending  program,  to  stimulate  the 
economy  than  it  is  politically  for  a  poli- 
tician to  reduce  spending  and  provide 
surpluses  to  pay  off  that  debt  and  damp- 
en a  booming  economy. 

That  is  why  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  in  every  circumstance  in  a  man- 
aged economy  between  what  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  for  the  benefit  of 
the  economy  and  what  it  is  really  likely 
to  do  as  a  result  of  political  considera- 
tions and  other  factors. 

For  every  $5  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  given  in  tax  revenues,  it 
has  spent  $6.  I  see  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  such  reckless  practices  would 
not  continue  with  the  additional  tax 
revenues  the  Congress  might  give  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  response  to  his  10-per- 
cent surtax  request. 

Last  year  the  President  made  a  much- 
advertised  announcement  that  $3  billion 
would  be  cut  from  Federal  expenditures. 
Much  of  the  cutting  was  aimed  at  de- 
ferment in  automatic  trust  fund  spend- 
ing programs  such  as  highways.  Already 
authorized  and  appropriated  new  pro- 
grams were  not  threatened  as  much.  But 
when  all  the  cuts  were  finally  made,  they 
amounted  to  less  than  $300  million  and 


only  $19  million  of  that  $300  million  actu- 
ally reverted  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  rest  of  it  remained  in  the  $50  billion 
carryover  obligational  authority — which 
the  administration  could  spend  later  as 
it  saw  fit. 

This  $50  million  obligational  authority 
comes  from  automatic  trust  fund  opera- 
tions— such  as  gasoline  taxes  for  high- 
ways— or  from  fimds  which  Congress  has 
previously  appropriated  but  which  have 
not  been  spent  as  yet  by  the  adminis- 
tration— but  which  can,  under  the  law, 
be  spent  at  any  time.  A  10-percent  surtax 
increase  might  only  encourage  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  spend  more 
promptly. 

SPENDING.    APPROPRI.ATIONS    AND 
AtTTHOBIZATIONS 

It  can  be  seen  clearly  from  this  ex- 
tensive carryover  obligational  authority 
that  the  long-range  problem  facing  our 
Nation  is  really  multiple:  Whether  or 
not  the  President  will  spend  the  congres- 
sionally  appropriated  funds  and  trust 
funds  which  have  already  been  obligated 
and  he  now  has  available  to  spend: 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  will  curb 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  admin- 
istrative expenditures;  and  finally, 
whether  the  administration.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  cut  back  on  authorizations 
for  existing  programs  and  proposals  for 
new  programs. 

FEDERAL    REVENUES    NOT    CONSIDERED 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  berii 
only  incidental  consideration  relating  ex- 
penditures, appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, and  program  proposals  to  Federal 
revenues  and  to  the  tax  policy  which 
should  finance  them  by  producing  those 
revenues.  Deficit  financing  in  boom  times 
has  been  considered  fully  acceptable. 

Continual  deficits  were  defended  inac- 
curately as  a  part  of  the  Keynesian 
theory.  And  besides,  it  appeared  that  the 
economy  would  continue  to  expand  so 
much  faster  than  Federal  spending  so 
that  Increasing  Federal  revenues  would 
result  from  the  same  or  lowered  rates  of 
taxation  and  would  eventually  absorb 
the  deficits.  Indeed,  this  reversal  did 
start  to  occur  briefly  when  income  taxes 
were  cut  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. But  it  did  not  last  long  enough 
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to  eliminate  deficits.  Federal  si^ending 
began  to  outstrip  Federal  revenues  again: 
and  growing  deficits  brought  sharp  in- 
ceases.  rather  than  decreases,  in  the 
total  Federal  debt.  And  significantly,  in- 
terest on  the  Federal  debt  started  to 
push  interest  rates  in  the  open  market. 

In  an  ummaginati-.e  traditional  reac- 
tion, the  Democratic  admii-iistration  pre- 
dictably tackled  the  problem  with  con- 
tinued increases  in  Federal  spending  and 
further  mampulations  of  tax  schedules, 

TAX    CHANCES    LOSE    IMPACT 

In  the  last  5  years,  frequent  tax 
changes,  up  and  down,  general  and  selec- 
tive, have  confused  those  planning  long- 
range  investments  or  short-range  pur- 
chasing and  production  decisions.  This 
tended  to  reduce  the  influence  of  tax 
policy  on  the  total  economy— particularly 
when  such  policies  are  inconsistent  in 
timing  or  in  relationship  to  other  fiscal 
steps.  In  such  cases  where  Federal  spend- 
ing continues  while  deficits  grow  worse 
and  interest  rates  climb,  it  indicates  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  saying  one 
thing  to  the  private  sector  and  doing 
another  itself. 

Thus,  the  present  administration  has 
a  record  of  inconsistency,  bad  timing, 
and  demagoguery  which  has  destroyed 
the  confidence  of  many  in  the  Congress 
and  the  public.  This  confidence  in  our 
administration  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
its  economic  leadership  is  to  be  effective 
and  successful. 

ECONOMIC    PREDICTIONS    DOUBTED 

Another  problem  facing  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  its  consideration  of 
the  President's  tax  proposal  has  been  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  give  the  Congress  reli- 
able figures  or  estimates  of  Federal  rev- 
enues and  expeditures.  The  administra- 
tion has  twice  in  18  months  deliberately 
or  accidentally  understated  estimated 
expenditures  and  thus  has  avoided  the 
congressional  cuts  in  appropriation  re- 
quests which  would  most  likely  have  oc- 
curred if  the  true  facts  were  known. 

In  his  January  1967.  budget  message, 
the  President  predicted  a  deficit  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  of  $8.1  billion.  This  was 
later  revised  upwards  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  $11  billion  and  then 
to  $13.5  billion. 

Finally,  in  the  President's  August  3  tax 
message  he  advised  that  the  total  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968  would  be  over  $29  billion. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  administration 
predictions  about  the  future  of  the  econ- 
omy can  be  questioned. 

Republicans  had  warned  the  deficit 
would  be  this  large  as  early  as  January, 
when  the  President's  budget  was  first 
available  for  study.  However,  the  admin- 
istration continued  to  deny  it  until 
August. 

NEED  SOUND  ECONOMIC  PREDICTIONS 

In  designing  Federal  actions  to  in- 
fluence the  economy,  we  must  not  only 
have  an  appreciation  for  history,  but  we 
must  also  know  what  the  economy  is 
doing  now  and  what  it  is  likely  to  do  in 
the  future. 

The  administration  is  forecasting  a 
sharp  up-turn  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy in  1968. 


But  I  subscribe  to  the  views  of  some 

economists  testifyi:ig  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  do  not  give 
as  confident  a  picture. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  former  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  President  Eisenhower, 
now  professor  of  economics  at  Columbia 
University,  told  the  committee  he  feels 
the  advance  in  the  economy  will  continue 
to  be  relatively  slow  over  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  in  1968,  as  well.  In  fact,  he  ex- 
Ijects  the  economy  to  move  in  "a  rather 
biunpy  fashion."  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Saul- 
nier ad\ised  that  the  economic  indica- 
tors show  the  economy  has  been  in  a 
weak  recovery  phase  for  4  to  5  months, 
giving  a  lackluster  performance  to  date. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
tlie  "coincident"  indicators — which  are 
supposed  to  show  where  the  economy  is 
standing  right  now,  not  where  it  is  head- 
ing—have shown  recent  improvement, 
according  to  observers.  The  coincident 
indicators  moving  up  now  are  industrial 
production,  retail  sales,  and  personal  in- 
come. 

LEADING   INDICATORS  DOWN 

However,  some  of  the  "leading"  indi- 
cators—which economists  regard  as 
foreshadowing  the  future  trend  of  the 
economy — have  been  pointing  downward. 
These  are : 

New  factors'  orders  for  durable  goods; 
contracts  for  new  orders  for  plants  and 
equipment:  job  placements  in  nonagri- 
cultural  industries:  net  new  business  for- 
mations; net  change  in  consumer  install- 
ment debt:  and  ratio  of  prices  to  unit  la- 
bor costs  in  manufacturing. 

And  the  other  leading  indicators 
which  have  been  poiiiting  upward  may 
not  be  indicating  what  they  appear  to 
be  .saying.  These  include: 

Average  workweek  of  production 
workers — could  be  the  result  of  caution 
in  adding  to  present  labor  forces  or 
shortages  in  labor  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam:  change  in  the  book 
value  of  manufacturing  and  trade  inven- 
tories— could  be  only  the  result  of  re- 
cent price  increases  in  inventoried  goods; 
corporate  profits  after  taxes — could  be 
the  temporary  result  of  recent  price  in- 
creases in  anticipation  of  cost  inceases; 
and  stock  prices— are  the  traditional 
hedge  against  infiation  and  not  always 
the  best  indicator  of  future  events. 


COSTS    CONTINUE    TO    RISE 


MeanwhUe,  the  cost  of  living  contin- 
ues its  rise,  with  predictions  now  that 
the  total  increase  for  the  full  year  may 
be  3  percent. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  amounted 
to  3.3  percent  last  year.  This  keeps  the 
pressure  on  for  wage  increases.  And  so, 
where  the  cost  of  living  goes  up,  so  does 
the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Of  more  concern  to  Government  econ- 
omists is  the  jump  in  the  wholesale  price 
index,  which  will  likely  mean  a  sharper 
future  inflationary  increase.  This  rise 
is  attributed  to  increased  prices  for  in- 
dustrial commodities,  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  the  rise  will  continue. 

Last  week,  the  price  on  sulfuric  acid, 
the  most  widely  used  chemical  in  the 
United  States,  jumped  by  $2.25  to  $3  a 
ton. 

Also,  nickel-bearing  copper  and  brass 


alloys  became  the  second  class  of  prod- 
ucts to  undergo  price  increases  as  a  re- 
sult of  sharply  higher  nickel  prices. 
Prices  for  the  alloys  were  boosted  by  8=?* 
cents  a  pound  on  nickel  content.  Prices 
of  stainless  and  other  nickel-dependent 
steels  were  raised  by  sevei-al  producers 
earlier  in  the  week. 

I  feel  these  facts  demonstrate  clearly 
that  prices  are  now  rising  from  a  cost- 
push  inflation  This  type  on  inflation 
generally  occurs  because  wages,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  other  costs— such  as  taxes 
and  interest — increase  faster  than  the 
increase  in  productivity.  In  turn,  these 
increased  production  costs  lead  to  in- 
creased prices. 

The  analysts  now  fear  that,  once  fac- 
torv-lcvel  prices  cease  to  be  balanced  off 
bv "  production  efficiency  price  cuts,  a 
faster  upward  trend  in  consumer  prices 
and  wages  will  result. 

PRODCCTrvrrr  increase  not  enough 
Economic  adviser  Gardner  Ackley  has 
reported  that  average  hourly  labor  costs 
in  the  private  economy  rose  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  at  an  annual  rate  in 
excess  of  6  percent.  This  is  almost  twice 
the  rate  at  which  productinty  has  been 
improving.  So  the  result  of  this  is  in  the 
past  12  months,  unit  production  costs 
have  gone  up  by  more  than  4  percent. 

When  one  adds  the  factor  of  shortage 
of  skilled  labor— and  in  the  face  of  un- 
used plant  capacity  in  many  industries — 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  further  increased 
production  volume  could  lower  urut 
costs.  This  is  particularly  true  when  high 
interest  rates  encourage  savings  and  dis- 
courage consumer  spending  and  even 
spending  for  further  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment  in  industries  producing 
to  capacity  or  those  hoping  to  reduce 
costs  by  automation.  And  now  potential 
tax  increases  threaten  to  absorb  any 
possible  future  increases  in  proflts  which 
could  pay  off  higher  modernization 
expenses. 

COST-PUSH    OR   DEMAND-PULL? 

Some  observers  feel  that  the  stage  is 
set  for  the  addition  of  demand-pull  in- 
fiation, where  we  will  have  an  excess  of 
purchasing  power  chasing  too  few  goods. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  later  can  stimulate  a  wave 
of  buying  when  there  is  excess  purchas- 
ing power  available.  But.  the  question  is 
whether  higher  wages  will  be  going  into 
such  inflation-stimulated  purchases  or 
into  high  interest  rate  savings  or  will  be 
fully  absorbed  by  alread,v  higher  prices. 

If  there  were  actual  consumer  goods 
shortages  resulting  from  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam or  industrial  strikes.  I  would  be 
more  likely  to  see  stimulated  buying  as 
the  culprit  in  our  present  dilemma.  My 
guess,  however,  is  that  the  present  dollar 
figures  on  increases  in  retail  sales  may 
relate  more  to  increased  prices  per  item 
sold  than  to  any  increase  in  numbers  of 
items  moving.  Present  unused  plant  ca- 
pacity would  tend  to  emphasize  costs  as 
the  cause  of  those  price  increases,  rather 
than  demand. 

TAXES    AFFZCT    COSTS    AND    DEMAND 

Based  on  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
hikes  plus  State  and  local  tax  increases, 
the  rise  in  total  tax  collection  is  esti- 
mated at  $14.5  billion  this  year  and  a 
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record  $23.5  billion  in  1968,  a  total  of  $38 
billion  in  2  years.  Out  of  a  family  income 
of  $10,000.  roughly  $3,000  is  drained  off 
in  taxes  of  some  kind,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  open  and  hidden. 

Tax  increases,  therefore,  not  only  af- 
fect the  cost  of  goods  and  their  prices, 
but  influence  the  ability  of  the  consumer 
to  spend.  A  further  tax  increase  now 
might  not  only  dampen  any  boom,  but 
throw  our  Nation  into  a  steep  recession. 
At  the  same  time,  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals are  straining  under  heavy  loads 
of  debt.  To  further  increase  Federal 
taxes  at  this  time  might  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back  and  leads 
us  from  boom  to  bust. 

Federal  deficit  financing  is  just  as 
damaging  to  the  prospects  of  the  econ- 
omy, of  course,  because  it  tends  to  push 
interest  rates  up  and  also  pyramid  costs 
for  those  who  must  pay  existing  or  in- 
creasing taxes.  While  higher  interest 
rates  may  be  preferable  to  higher  taxes, 
the  strangling  effect  of  record  interest 
rates  in  1966  shut  down  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  threatened  durable  consumer 
goods  sales  and  production  to  the  extent 
that  this  thermostatic  regulator  seemed 
about  to  stop  the  economy  cold. 

While  reduced  demand  will  undoubt- 
edly result  from  sharp  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  and  this  could  slow 
production,  it  may  also  allow  prices  to 
ease  and  coi^ts  of  labor  and  commodities 
to  reduce  as  supplies  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial become  more  readily  available.  Dan- 
gers to  the  economy  exist  in  reducing 
Federal  spending,  too.  of  course.  But  the 
dangers  do  not  seem  as  formidable  to 
the  total  condition  of  the  economy  as  do 
either  a  tax  increa.se  or  further  deficit 
spending. 

OTHER    WAYS    TO    CONTROL    ECONOMY 

But  what  are  the  other  tools  available 
to  us  in  the  present  financial  crisis? 

A  public  sentiment  persuasion — a  kind 
of  combination  economics  and  politico — 
has  been  used  for  the  past  few  years.  In 
1962.  the  administration  began  talking 
about  a  3  2  percent  wage-price  increase 
guideiwst.  This  tool  to  control  inflation- 
ary increases  seems  to  have  been  given  a 
quiet  burial  in  the  face  of  a  4.9  percent 
airline  strike  settlement  last  year,  the 
recent  6-percent  rail  strike  board  recom- 
mendations, construction  industiT  and 
other  recent  wage  settlements,  and  the 
current  demands  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Another  anti-inflationary  tool  used  by 
the  administration  in  the  past  ha^  been 
the  sale  of  assets — strategic  materials 
from  Government  stockpiles — to  restrain 
price  increases.  This  method  was  used 
most  recently  to  discourage  hikes  in 
aluminum  and  copper  prices.  However, 
such  sales  are  of  small  value  as  general 
tools  for  inflation  control  because  of  the 
limited  nimiber  of  products  stockpiled  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  case  of 
recent  increases  in  steel  prices,  for  in- 
stance, the  Government  could  only  voice 
its  displeasure  since  it  has  no  steel  to  sell. 

Another  minor  tool  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  its  authority  to  increase  the 
margin  requirement  on  the  purchase  of 
stocks  by  investors.  Stock  prices  dropped 
recently  as  a  rumor  swept  through  the 
exchange  that  an  increase  in  the  margin 
requirement   to   100  percent   was  being 


contemplated  by  the  Government. 
Should  that  step  be  taken,  no  inflation 
control  flexibility  will  remain  in  this 
area,  of  course. 

Two  other  controls  which  might  be 
used  in  the  extremity  are  direct  con- 
trols over  wages  and  prices,  such  as  those 
instituted  in  World  War  II,  and  controls 
on  consimier  credit  and  other  forms  of 
credit.  In  each  case,  such  steps  have 
merely  held  the  lid  on  for  a  later  blow 
while  permitting  black-market  illegali- 
ties to  be  encouraged  by  restraints  un- 
natural to  our  free  political  and  free  eco- 
nomic system.  They  would  represent 
steps  toward  control  in  the  economic  area 
which  the  Federal  Goveriunent  has  not 
had  the  courage  to  take  in  the  political 
area — even  to  declaring  the  traditional 
state  of  war. 

MONET.ARY   CONTROL     LIMITS 

The  two  major  tools  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  restrain  inflation  are 
monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy.  What 
the  Federal  Government  does  about  in- 
terest rates  and  the  amount  of  borrow- 
ing the  Government  must  do  to  finance 
its  operations  can  be  significant.  The 
need  for  Federal  borrowing  might  be  re- 
duced by  a  tax  increase  which  would  in- 
crease its  income,  or  by  a  spending  re- 
duction. Of  the  two,  a  spending  reduc- 
tion would  be  most  potent  because  it  does 
not  carry  the  possibility  that  individual 
taxpayers  might  have  to  increase  their 
borrowing  because  of  the  tax  increase. 
To  again  quote  economist  Saulnier: 
An  adequate  monetary  policy  may  not  now 
be  possible. 

The  only  policy  options  open  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  are  fiscal.  Federal 
monetary  policies  must  be  committed  by 
present  circumstances  to  continued  ease 
of  money.  If  money  were  to  take  a  turn 
to  tightness,  the  result  would  be  to  accel- 
erate interest  rates  above  the  current 
near-record  rate  at  which  they  are  cur- 
rently charged.  To  stir  the  money  mar- 
kets into  turbulence — now  called  "dis- 
intermediation" — and  reverse  the  revival 
of  the  housing  industry  and  to  depress 
other  consumer  durable  industries,  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

DEFICITS     DO     MATTER 

Deficits  do  matter  because  they  can 
compromise  monetaiy  policies  with  ref- 
erence to  fiscal  matters.  I  have  already 
suggested  that  further  taxes  could  be  as 
dangerous  as  higher  interest  rates. 
Therefore,  the  only  remaining  so- 
lution is  drastically  reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures which  can  make  available  re- 
sources for  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy— both  freed  up  capital,  manpower, 
and  plant  capacity  to  compete  for  con- 
sumer disposable  income  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  profit  and  being  able  to  pay 
present  taxes  and  interest  and  costs. 

Now,  the  question  is  where  can  we  cut 
Federal  expenditures  and  how? 

SPENDING   CUT    PROPOSALS 

Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  says  spend- 
mg  cuts  should  be  at  least  SIC  billion. 
Tom  Curtis,  the  second  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  committee,  asks  $15 
billion.  The  administration  says  that  only 
S21  billion  of  the  nondefense  spending 
are  susceptible  to  any  reduction. 


The  biggest  nondefense  expenditure 
item  in  fiscal  year  1968  is  the  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt,  $14.2  billion;  and  the 
administration  says  this  amount  may 
have  to  be  increased  by  $700  million. 
agriculture:  S2  billion? 

Agriculture  is  the  second  biggest  item 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  price  sup- 
port program  in  wheat  and  feed  grain.s. 
where  surpluses  have  almost  all  been 
eliminated,  could  be  cut.  Legislation  for 
this  purpose  is  pending  in  Congress  and 
the  estimated  needed  savings  would  be 
$2  billion  per  year. 

space:    si   billion? 

The  space  program,  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  was  expected  to 
cost  $1.8  biUion  annually.  We  are  now 
spending  over  S5  billion  a  year — much  of 
it  in  costly  crash  programs.  A  stretch- 
out in  this  program  would  save  $1  billion 
a  year. 

foreign  aid:   $2  billion? 

In  1963,  the  Clay  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  President  Kennedy  to  study  our 
foreign  aid  program,  recommended  that 
spending  in  this  area  be  cut  to  $1.8  bil- 
lion annually.  However,  the  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  call  for  large  ap- 
propriations— $3.4  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
estimated  S5  billion  in  the  pipeline  wail- 
ing to  be  spent. 

Along  with  six  troop  divisions  in  West- 
ern Europe  which  cost  an  annual  $2  bil- 
lion, the  foreign  aid  program  adversely 
affects  the  balance  of  payments.  Two  bil- 
lion dollars  could  be  saved  in  this  area, 
public  works:   $i  billion? 

The  Democrat-controlled  Senate  re- 
ported out  a  $4.7  billion  public  works  bill 
providing  $1.4  billion  for  civil  works  proj- 
ects and  50  new-  construction  starts — in- 
stead of  the  23  approved  by  the  House. 
An  additional  $1  million  was  added,  for 
instance,  to  repair  the  damage  of  the 
recent  hurricane  on  the  intercoastal 
waterways  in  Texas. 

The  White  House  has  also  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  Senate  to  restore 
House  cuts  in  the  demonstration  cities 
and  the  rent  supplements  program. 

At  least  SI  billion  could  be  saved  in 
public  works  and  perhaps  another  half 
billion  in  programs  for  the  cities,  if  such 
savings  were  really  vital. 

defense:     $2    BILLION? 

Military  affairs  experts  suggest  that 
$1  billion  in  military  construction  pro- 
grams might  be  deferred  as  well  as  $1 
billion  in  defense  expenditures  not  re- 
lated to  Vietnam. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
an  estimated  S15  billion  on  research  and 
development  and  another  S15.3  billion 
in  other  contracts  which  might  be  sus- 
ceptible to  some  cancellations  or  defer- 
ments. 

George  Mahon,  the  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  suggested  that  $1  billion 
might  be  saved  by  ignoring  anticipated 
Federal  employees'  pay  raises  which  the 
House  has  approved,  since  wages  paid  to 
Federal  workers  are  now-  running  in 
excess  of  $8  billion  a  year. 

Tiiese  are  just  a  few  of  the  major  areas 
where  Federal  spending  cuts  are  possi- 
ble. Whether  or  not  they  are  desirable  in 
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these  areas  is  a  judgment  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  or  the  American  peo- 
ple must  make.  Spending  cuts,  like  a  tax 
uicrease  or  rampant  inflation,  ^]^^ ^^^ 
Smeone.  That  makes  it  clear  that  the 
pSses  might  better  not  have  been 
mpde  originally  and  the  programs  under- 
Taken-because  someone  will  feel  the  po- 
itical  repercussions.  But,  there  is  no 
question  that,  in  some  way,  Americans 
J?e  going  to  have  to  pay  the  price  for  the 
administration's  gmis  and  butter  phUos- 

°^Representative  John  Byrnes,  a  Wis- 
con.sin  Republican  and  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  a  recent  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion to  evaluate  Federal  programs  and 
activities  and  their  projected  operation 
S  a  view  to  determining  thier  effec- 
tiveness in  relation  to  their  cost^  The 
idea  would  be  to  determine  whether  the 
Federal  programs  should  be  undertaken 
Tr  contmuel  and  on  what  level.  It  would 
also   be   called   upon   to   recommend   a 
definite  priority  in  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  I  have  always  been  under  the 
mpres^fon  this  was  a  routine  continuing 
job    of    the    executive    branch    of    the 

""TS^r.,  a  new  Hoover  Commission 
to  study  possible  savings  in  operation  o: 
the  Fedefal  Government  has  been  urged 
bv  Republicans.  And  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  has  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  jomt  committee 
to  advise  on  appropriations. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  an  August 
1869  issue  of  the  Urbana  Umon,  one 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  newspaper  I 
publish  in  Urbana.  Down  m  the  right- 
hand  comer  was  this  homely  advice. 

Let  vour  expenses  be  such  as  to  leave  a 
balance  In  your  pocketbook.  Ready  money  Is 
a  rrlend  In  need. 

Despite  the  new  economics,  this  appar- 
enS'  is  one  of  the  unalterable  facts  of 
life.  __^__^^__ 

CELEBRATION  FOR  COMPLETION  OF 
INSURANCE  ON  $1'^„  MILLION 
WORTH  OF  COOPERATIVE  HOUS- 
ING 


Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patvan]  may  extend 
iS^emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  15  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
a  ver>'  important  event  which  happened 
here  in  our  Capitol  on  Friday,  the  18th 
of  August  1967.  A  luncheon  was  held  in 
the  Vandenberg  Room  on  the  Senate  side 
to      celebrate      the      accomplishments 
achieved  under  the  cooperative  section 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Senator  John  Sparkman,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  who  sponsored  the  legislation 
in  the  senate,  and  I,  talked  on  this  oc- 
casion, not  only  about  the  achievements 
to  date,  but  also  some  of  the  problems 


and  objectives  facing  us  in  the  future  as 
we  develop  larger  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  for  housing  for  middle-  and  low- 
income  families. 

The  luncheon  meeting  was  sponsored 
bv  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing and  the  Leisure  World  Foundation 
These  two  organizations  are  the  largest 
nonprofit  bodies  developing  cooperative 
housing  in  the  United  States,  under  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Three  projects  initiated  by  these  two 
organizations,  which  had  their  mort- 
gage closings  in  August,  pushed  the  total 
over  the  $1' 2  billion  mark. 

The  luncheon  meeting  and  celebration 
brought  together  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion the  White  House,  and  Senate  and 
House  staff  members  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives and  trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Cooperative  Housing  and  the 
Leisure  World  Foundation. 

Wallace  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  luncheon  ses- 
sion I  would  like  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  insert  in  the  Record  here  a 
full  text  of  the  speeches  made  on  this 
important  occasion. 

May  I  add  my  own  comment  that 
democratic  homeownership  on  a  non- 
profit basis  provided  to  residents  of  co- 
operative housing  projects  is  one  of  the 
finest  forms  of  democracy  applied  to  the 
daily  life  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
under  this  program. 

remarks  by  WINSLOW  CARLTON.  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  FOUNDA- 
TION FOR  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING,  FRIDAY, 
AUGUST    18.    1967 

The  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing 
is  delighted  to  join  with  the  Leisure  World 
Foundation  as  co-hosts  for  today  s  celebra- 
tion As  you  all  know  we  are  gathered  here 
to  mark  the  completion  of  FHA  insurance 
on  $1  '2  billion  worth  of  cooperative  housing 
written  under  Section  213   of  the  National 

"  wf  fre'^'honored  to  have  with  us  today 
Senator  John  Sparkman  who  may  ^^11  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Father  of  213".  John  Spark- 
man  participated  in  the  study  tour  °f  ^°: 
operative  housing  in  Scandinavia  '"  19*8.  H^, 
introduced  the  "Middle  Income  Housing 
b  11  m  t"e  S^nat^  in  1949  And.  carried  lead- 
■  ersh  p  n  the  Senate  in  the  development  o 
what^s   now   Section   213   of    the   National 

"'wfare^'happy  to  honor  also  Congressn.m 
Wright  Patman.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  who 
fis  earlv  as  1946  introduced  legislation  for 
Too^rative  housing.  The  stream   o^  actions 

inlt^ted  by  Senator  ^P^'f^'^'^^^f^.^^lZ 
eressman  Patman  coincided  m  the  leglsla 
fion  wwch  we  have  on  the  books  today, 
""congressman  Patman  also  ^-^^^l^^^^;^ 
tlon  of  being  the  man  who  set  the  S'^  figure 
for  intereU  on  Section  221(d)  (3)  housing 
loanL   well  hear  more  about  that  this  noon 

^' wr^re  also  delighted  to  have  with  us 
Secret-frv  Robert  C  Weaver  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  H^u-ing  and  Urban  Development 
Tnd  Assistant  Secretary  and  C^ommiss  oner 
^f  PHA  Philip  N  Brownstein,  Congressman 
Barrm'  and    other    distinguished    guests    as 

^■^^rFoundrurior  cooperative  Housing 
hafbeen  actively  engaged  in  the  'l-'e  op- 
ment   of   cooperative   housing   just   as   long 


as  FHA  has  been  In  this  field.  The  Founda- 
tion as  a  matter  of  fact,  came  into  being 
to  help  groups  of  consumers  take  advan- 
wee  of  the  new  legislation  which  became 
effective  in  1950.  Within  two  years  we  had 
decided  Uiat  we  needed  an  operating  com- 
pany and  the  result  was  FCH  Company  which 
£as  "recently  chauiged  Its  name  to  PCH  Serv- 
ices to  more  accurately  reflect  the  nature  of 

its  work.  ,     .    .         !,„„_ 

I  could  make  a  long  story  of  what  we  have 
accomplished  during  these  last  19  years.  FCH 
has  been  able  to  organize  more  than  $3oO 
million  of  cooperative  housing.  The  great 
bulk  of  this,  of  course,  has  been  developed 
under  FHA  insurance— part  of  it  under  Sec- 
tion 213  and  part  a  new  and  growing  pro- 
gram under  221(d)  (3) . 

The  work  of  the  Foundation  and  FCH 
Services,  I  can  say.  is  one  of  the  modern 
miracles  of  our  present  generation.  We  ve  had 
a  hard  working  staff  In  FCH  Services  under 
the  direction  and  guiding  genius  of  Roger 
Willcox,  who  have  made  cooperative  bousing 
projects  work  so  successfully. 

In  addition  to  Roger  and  his  staff.  FCH 
wants  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  statesman- 
ship of  David  L.  Krooth.  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  American  housing,  and  to  his 
nirtner  Norman  S.  Altman  and  the  firm  of 
Krooth  &  Altman  who  have  been  associated 
counsel  with  FCH  in  all  of  our  cooperative 
housing  projects  since  1953. 

There  are  only  two  things  which  I  will 
t»ke  time  to  mention  today.  First,  that  of 
the  150  projects  sponsored  by  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation  and  served  by  FCH  Services  and 
insured  by  FHA.  we  have  not  had  one  single 
default  in  221(d)  (3)  and  a  better  repaj-ment 
record  of  cooperative  mortgages  under  213 
than  any  other  market  rate  program  under 

^^^cond,    and    with    this    I    will    close    my 
speech,  is  that  we  have  recently  had  a  d«n- 
onstration  of  the  values  of  coopera me  home- 
ownership  that  is  really  outstanding^  AH  of 
us  remember  vividly  the  riots  In  Detroit^  As 
vou   know,   Detroit    Is    the   center    of    FCH  s 
most  important  activity.  We  are  sorry  that 
Wendell    Addington    is    on     vacation     and 
couldn't  be  here  today  to  hear  this.  In  De 
troit  during  the  riots  there  were  three  of  our 
projects  in  the  heart  of  the  riot-torn  section 
^Detroit.     Six     additional     projects     were 
Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  riot  area.  Dur- 
mg  that  period  each  of  the  c«>pem  ves  s 
up  Its  own  defense  committee.  These  were 
integrated  committees  with  black  and  white 
members  on  duty  at  all  times.  24  hours  a  day_ 
Thev  were  able  to  tell  any  of  the  mobs  that 
cours^   back   and   forth   in   front   of   these 
apartments  that  these  ':ere  their  own^  There 
was  no  landlord  involved,  that  the  prefects 
were  owned  bv  the  residents  as  a  cooperative 
Ind    that   they   should   not   be   subjected  to 
burning  or  bombing.  „^,„„  thoir 

These  defense  committees,  defendlnB  their 

own  cooperative  homes,  were  f "'f  P  f  ^/>/^^. 
cessful  in  all  of  the  FCH  P^oJ^'^tf  ^  "-^1^^^^ 
troit  area    There  was  not   a  single  window 
broken    no  looting   or  any   incendian,-  epl- 
Kode  in  those  davs  of  strife. 

we  are  proud  bf  the  impact  of  coopera  1  e 
homeowne'^shlp  demonstrated  in  tm^  "^f^ 
It  is  our  feeling  that  we  have  Just  made  a 
beginning  wUh  2I3  and  221(d)(3)  and  that 
tremendous  amounts  can  be  ^^^^  a.  we  stim- 
ulate more  and  more  <=°^^'^"!'" '^through 
tjtitps  to  achieve  homeownership  tnrougn 
r^neraUves  To  accomplish  this  of  course 
wTneed  the  continued,  enthusiastic  support 
Tf  HUD  and  FHA.  We  are  delighted  that  Sec- 
retard  WeaveT  and  commissioner  Brown- 
s^in' could  be  with  us  today  for  this  his- 
toric  celebration. 

Thank  you  very  much.  ,,  ...„„f  sec- 

Now  may  I  present  to  .y°"  Assistant  Sec 
retarj-  of  HUD  and  Commisslonei  of  the  Fe" 
er^Houslng  Administration,  Philip  Brown 

'"tTr.  BROWNSTEIN.  "Thank  you.  Wally." 
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•'Senator  Sparkman,  Congressman  Patman, 
Mr  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary. 

"My  personal  advocacy  of  cooperative  hous- 
ing is.  I  believe,  best  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  I  live  In  a  coop  with  Dave  Krooth 
and  Wally  Campbell.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
when  Wally  doesn't  like  what  I've  done  on 
that  particular  day.  he  Just  beats  on  my  wall. 
Because   he's  my  next-door  neighbor. 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here  to  celebrate  this 
milestone  In  the  life  of  213.  The  record  has, 
Indeed,  been  an  outstanding  one.  and  I  think 
it  demonstrates  the  value  of  cooperative 
housing. 

"The  D  3  program.  I  think,  further  em- 
phasized this,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  as 
we  proceed  with  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, we  will  see  cooperative  housing  for 
low-income  people  as  well  as  moderate. 

•'Again,  Us  my  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
vou." 

Secretary  We.^ver.   "Thank  you,  Wally. 

"Mr.  Sparkman.  Chairman.  Friends. 

"You  know,  it  almost  seems  as  though  I'm 
coming  to  one  of  those  meetings  which  we 
used  to  get  together.  I'm  happy  to  be  here 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place.  I  was 
just  about  to  Institute  a  'Be  Fair  to  FHA 
Week".  If  you've  been  reading  the  papers  re- 
cently and  the  Congressional  Record,  even, 
you  win  find  that  FHA  has  been  In  for  a 
few  bumps  recently,  so  I  though  It  would  be 
well  to  give  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  but 
this  is  being  done  today  in  a  more  subtle 
way.  so  I'm  delighted  that  this  starts  off  the 
week. 

"Also,  I'd  like  to  say  that  Fitz  and  Nat 
didn't  do  all  the  things  we  asked  them  to  do 
and  that's  why  I  have  to  work  so  hard  now. 

"I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  you  today 
in  marking  this  important  though  unused 
milestone.  As  Senator  Sparkman  and  Con- 
gressman Ph.tman  know  so  well,  there  are 
many  occasions  when  public  officials  are 
asked  to  help  launch  a  new  program,  break 
ground,  or  lay  a  cornerstone,  or  open  a  new 
building.  In  my  business.  I  was  even  called 
upon  recently  to  help  in  celebrating  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  That  was  the  occasion  when  we  cut 
a  hole  through  an  entire  tenement  building 
on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  City  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  we  could  get  In 
there  and  rehabilitate  the  entire  interior 
within  the  period  o&only  48  hours.  I'm  happy 
to  say  that  we've  now  had  another  group 
going  In  and  they're  going  to  be  a  little  more 
economy-minded.  They're  going  to  take  20 
days 

•'As  I  noted  on  that  occasion,  it's  pretty 
fast  work,  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  with  construction  that  a  hole  in 
the  roof  called  for  a  public  celebration.  But 
most  Important,  we  hope  it  is  only  the  first 
of  many,  many  more  such  occasions. 

"Today  we  are  marking  the  fact  that  our 
FHA  programs  have  reached  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  In  mortgage  Insurance  for 
cooperative  housing.  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
about  that  song  about  a  million  dollar  baby, 
and  I  think  how  small  she  was  as  compared 
to  this.  That's  a  lot  of  money.  I  mean  the 
billion  and  a  half. 

"But  we  know  that  this  too  Is  only  a  step, 
though  an  Important  one.  and  a  much  longer 
road  towards  the  destination  of  decent,  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  Americans.  The  signifi- 
cant point  to  be  marked  today  Is  not  the  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars,  but  the  fact  that 
the  money  represents  housing  for  115.000 
families,  almost  a  half  million  people.  Far 
more  Important,  it  represents  home  owner- 
ship with  all  the  privileges  and  advantages 
that  come  with  a  tangible  Investment  In 
your  own  future,  and  the  Intangible  pride  of 
owning  your  own  dwelling,  and  it  is  restricted 
to  those  that  can  carry  out  home  ownership 
successfully. 

"Home  ownership,  as  you  know.  Is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  today  m  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  fullflll  Its  mission.  In 
our  cooperative  housing  program,  we  observe 


with  considerable  pride  that  home  owner- 
ship has  been  an  active  interest  in  ours  for 
a  long  time,  since  1951.  In  fact,  when  the 
first  cooperative  housing  mortgage  Insurance 
was  written,  on  a  288-unit  project  in  New 
York  City.  We  believe  that  we  can  say  that 
we  observed  one  of  the  advantages  of  t>us 
pride  in  home  ownership  Just  the  other  day 
in  Detroit,  as  Winslow  Carlton  has  referred 
to.  And  in  that  unhappy  city,  several  of  our 
cooperative  buildings,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  riot  area,  were  untouched  by  the  tragic 
violence  around  them,  and  I  think  this  Is  a 
tribute,  sort  of  an  unearned  fringe  benefit 
that  none  of  us  had  anticipated. 

"No  one  can  be  certain,  but  we  all  believe 
we  see  here  what  It  can  mean  when  the 
residents  themselves  have  a  deep  and  genuine 
Investment,  not  only  In  money,  but  of  inter- 
est and  Identification  in  their  own  dwelling. 
The  movement  for  cooperative  housing  in 
the  United  States  has  been  important  for 
many  of  our  coals  In  the  Department.  It  has 
helped  us  reach  a  wide  range  of  Income  levels. 
One-third  of  our  221-D-3,  below  the  market 
interest  rate  projects,  are  now  In  coopera- 
tives. We're  exploring  cooperatives  in  the 
rent  supplement  program  and  many  coop- 
eratives help  fulfill  our  aims  in  urban  re- 
newal. Only  last  week  we  had  the  demon- 
stration of  how  cooperatives  can  be  creative 
and  effective  In  the  very  dlEQcult  process  of 
rehabilitation  for  moderate  Income  families. 
"All  of  our  cooperative  housing  efforts  have 
important  economic  advantages  for  enhanc- 
ing the  potential  of  families  to  acquire  hous- 
ing is  the  closing  costs,  in  the  comparatively 
low  transfer  cost,  and  in  the  tax  advantages. 
And,  of  course,  many  of  the  cooperative 
projects  we  are  assisting  have  attracted  the 
kinds  of  families  who  are  strongly  dedicated 
to  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  of  housing 
for  all  Americans.  We  do  not  say  that  coop- 
erative ownership  is  all,  or  even  most,  of 
what  we  have  to  do  In  this  nation  to  provide 
all  the  housing  we  need,  but  It  is  one  of  the 
roads  to  our  destination,  and  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  every  road  that  will  take  us  there. 
"That  is  why  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you 
today,  to  share  this  celebration  of  a  more 
or  less  financial  birthday  party. 
"Thank  you." 

Senator  Sparkm.in.  "You  know,  I'd  speak 
ahead  of  Wright  Patman  anytime  to  get 
that.  .  .  .  (laughter.)  Well,  I  should  say 
this,  Wright  spent  his  entire  morning  testi- 
fying before  my  Committee,  and  he  testified 
with  great  eloquence,  you  can  bet  on  that, 
and  convincing  eloquence,  from  what  I  hear. 
I  was  not  able  to  be  there.  It  was  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  my  Committee. 

"But  I'm  always  glad  to  be  on  this  pro- 
gram. I've  enjoyed  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  Oakley  Hunter,  by  Phil  Brown- 
steln,  by  Bob  Weaver,  and  I'm  anticipating 
the  remarks  of  Wright  Patman,  as  well  as 
those  I'm  going  to  make. 

"I  think  this  is  a  great  occasion.  I  think  it's 
a  fine  idea  that  someone  had.  We  had  another 
speaker  Winslow  Carlton.  I  enjoyed  his  re- 
marks, too,  as  our  first  speaker,  our  opening 
speaker. 

•'I  think  It's  Just  fine,  the  idea  that  some- 
body had.  Wally  Campbell  got  to  work  on  It. 
I  was  Intrigued  when  he  told  me  several 
days  ago.  (Sound  of  Congressional  Bell). 
"Now,  If  memory  serves  me  right,  Wally, 
and  I  think  I'm  right  on  this.  It  was  In  1949 
that  we  went  to  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
We  put  through  perhaps  the  most  massive 
piece  of  housing  legislation  that  we've  ever 
had  in  1949.  what  is  now  considered  the  basic 
housing  legislation,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
We  put  that  bill  through  in  1949  and  right 
after  Congre.ss  adjourned  my  Subcommittee. 
at  least  five  Senators  who  were  on  my  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  went  to  Europe,  first 
to  England,  and  then  to  Norway,  and  then 
to  Sweden  and  down  to  Denmark,  and  Into 
Holland,  to  study  housing.  And  then  over  to 
France,  by  the  way.  I'd  like  to  say  Paris  but 


I'm  afraid  you'd  think  we  weren't  studying 
housing.  France  was  not  doing  any  building. 
as  you  know,  but  the  other  countries  were 
doing  building.  They  were  building  lots  of 
houses,  and  we  went  to  see  how  they  were 
doing  It. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  little  experience.  Senator 
Bricker  came  back  convinced  that  a  50-year 
mortgage  would  do,  but  we  had  to  compro- 
mise it  down  to  40.  We  were  In  a  bank  Uilk- 
ing  to  some  bankers  in  Oslo— In  Stockholm. 
no,  it  was  0?lo— in  Oslo,  and  they  were  talk- 
ing about  different  types  of  mortgages  that 
they've    had.    They   didn't    call    them    mort- 
gages. But  first  lien,  and  second,  third,  and 
probably   the  fourth.  It's  strange,   the  more 
subordinate  the  lien  became,  the  longer  the 
terms.  As  I  recall,   the  most  subordinate  of 
all  mortgages,  the  bank  would  take  on  for  a 
hundred    years— a    hundred-year    moTtgagf! 
Somebodv'ln  my  group  whistled  and  said,  a 
hundred 'years!!    And    the   president   of   the 
bank,    unmoved,    said,    why,    certainly,    why 
not.  He  said  I  can  show  you  houses  right  here 
In    the    city    that    are    800    years    old.    Why 
shouldn't  we  take  hundred  year  mortgages? 
"There  is  an  element  of  reality  there.  I 
think  we  have  come  around  to  a  more  real- 
istic attitude  ourselves  with  reference  to  the 
length  of  life  of  our  houses.  You  know  back 
In   1927  I  built  a  house.  I  guess  I  was  the 
craziest  person  on   earth,  because  I  had  no 
idea  how  I  was  going  to  pay  for  that  house. 
I  think  maybe  I  had  about  $1,500  to  go  into 
it.   and  I   didn't   know  where   the  rest  was 
coming  from.  I  Just  assumed  I  could  borrow 
it  from  somebody.  But  about  the  time  the 
house  got  finished,  I  got  to  thinking  about  it 
pretty  seriously  and  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  with   the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety said,  I  can  lend  you  that  money,  and  I 
bought  one  of  those  mortgages,  and  I  thought 
It    was    the    most    liberal    mortgage    In    the 
world.  They  just  charge  me  six  percent  In- 
terest, and  they  gave  me  a  long  term,  ten 
years,  payable  monthly.  That  was  a  long  time 
in  those  days,  but  we've  become  more  real- 
istic as   time  has  gone  on,   and  I  think  we 
have  better  legislation  as  a  result. 

"Now,  I've  got  a  prepared  speech  here,  but 
I'm  not  going  to  give  all  of  it.  I  Just  want  to 
mention  we  came  back  from  our  trip  to 
Europe  fully  sold  on  the  idea  of  cooperative 
housing,  and  in  1950  I  introduced  the  middle 
Income  cooperative  housing  bill.  We  got  It 
through  the  Senate  Committee.  We  reported 
It  to  the  Senate  and  my  recollection  Is  we 
lost  by  either  three  or  four  votes.  By  the 
way.  I  may  not  be  entirely  correct  on  this, 
but  the  best  I  can  remember  at  this  time 
was  that  the  only  bill  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee has  reported  favorably  since  I've  been 
on  it,  nearly  21  years,  that  did  not  pass  the 
Senate.  Now,  some  of  them  didn't  pass 
Wright  Patman  s  Committee  (laughter),  be- 
cause he's  pretty  good  at  screening  himself, 
but  It  did  pass  the  Senate.  But  this  bill 
failed  by  three  or  four  votes,  and  It  was  on 
that  occasion  that  I  offered  them  a  substi- 
tute amendment,  an  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute.  That  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  It  went  to  the  House,  became 
law  and  that  became  Section  213.  That's 
how  SecUon  213  was  born.  It  really  came  out 
of  a  trip  that  our  Subcommittee  made  to 
Europe. 
"It's  been  an  Interesting  experience. 
"Most  of  my  speech  deals  with  statistics, 
starting  with  the  fact  that  It's  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars.  You  know,  when  I  came  to 
Congress  nearly  31  years  ago,  I  didn't  know 
what  a  million  dollars  was,  and  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  know  yet.  but  I  did  learn  to  talk  in 
terms  of  millions.  In  recent  years  I've  learned 
to  talk  in  terms  of  billions.  Back  several 
months  ago  I  got  nearly  scared  to  death 
one  day  when  I  picked  up  a  newspaper  and 
read  a  column  by  one  of  my  favorite  economic 
writers.  Sylvia  Porter.  She  said  that  we  are 
becoming  a  trillion  dollar  nation.  I  thought, 
my  goodness,  what  In  the  world  are  we  mov- 
ing into?  She  had  some  pretty  convincing 
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ar^'uments.  She  based  It  on  personal  Income. 

I  said  to  mvself,  look  here,  our  gross  national 
nroduct  is  pushing  toward  a  trillion  dollars. 
'Then  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  Wright  Patman  and  I  are  both  mem- 
bers and  have  been  ever  since  it  was  estab- 
lished (we're  the  only  two  original  members 
left  on  it)  put  out  a  study.  It  was  a  staff 
study,  but  it  was  a  very  interesting  study, 
that  showed  that  if  we  move  along  Uke  we're 
moving  now  at  the  same  growth  rate,  the 
s'lnie  development  rate  and  the  same  spend- 
mc  rate,  in  1975  the  gross  national  product 
oi  the  United  States  will  be  $1350  billion. 
That's  a  trillion  350  billion  dollars. 

"You  know,  shortly  after  this  trillion  dol- 
lar folumn  came  out.  I  saw  a  cartoon.  One 
fellow  talking  to  the  other  one.  talking  about 
the  trillion,  said,  for  mercy  sake,  don't  let 
the  planners  know  what  comes  after  a  tril- 
lion (laughter  I  I  But  you  know,  there  w.is 
another  projection  that  was  Interesting,  and 
that  dealt  with  the  budget.  In  the  year  1975, 
if  we  continue  on  this  same  scale,  the  budget 
win  have  between  $45  and  50  bllUon  surplus. 
One  time  I  told  this  story  about  the  cartoon, 
and  somebody  said  don't  tell  them  about  this 
budeet  surplus.  So  there  are  lots  of  figures. 
The'taillion  and  a  half  dollars  of  cooperative 
housing  represents  a  big  element.  But  be- 
yond that,  the  success  that  this  program 
has  had  has  been  outstanding.  In  fact,  the 
success  of  nearly  all  of  our  programs  has  been 
outstanding.  The  success  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram has  been  outstanding. 

"I  brag  often  about  the  amount  of  money 
vou  in  FHA  and  Bob  Weaver  and  the  people 
are  making  for  us,  and  Fanny  Mae  coupled 
with  it.  It  Is  tremendous.  I  Join  in  any  pro- 
gram that  can  produce  housing  and  partlcu- 
lariy  housing  that  American  families  can 
call  their  own.  You  know.  I  take  a  great 
deal  of  delight  in  thinking  that  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I  we  had  only  about  35  percent 
home  owners.  The  rest  were  tenants.  Today. 
It's  almost  exactly  the  reverse.  We're  work- 
ing hard  now  over  In  our  Subcommittee  and 
in  our  Committee  to  get  out  a  bill  with  sev- 
eral little  things  in  it.  Mr.  Secretary,  you're 
not  even  supposed  to  know  about  these 
things,  because  they  didn't  come  through 
your  mill.  But  we're  trying  to  step  up  home 
ownership  through  the  use  of  existing  legis- 
lation that's  capable  of  expanding  and  ex- 
tending and  amending.  Were  trying  very 
hard  to  make  home  ownership  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  low-income  people.  Ttiat  is 
where  our  great  need  Is.  And  we're  going  to 
keep  on. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  this  occasion. 
I  want  to  say  a  word  about  these  people. 
I  know  Oakley  Hunter.  I  knew  him  when  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  with  the  housing 
agency.  I've  known  him  with  his  Leisure 
World.  I  understand  he's  not  much  of  a 
leisurely  man,  but  he  does  have  a  great  and 
tremendous  undertaking.  I've  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  the  one  In  California,  but 
not  the  one  here. 

"I've  known  the  work  of  Wally  Campbell 
of  course,  down  through  the  years,  and  David 
Krooth  and  all  of  these  people,  and  Im  grate- 
ful to  you,  Wally,  and  to  you,  Fitz,  repre- 
senting your  organization,  and  to  you,  Oak- 
ley, representing  yours,  for  this  very  fine 
and  interesting  meeting,  and  I'm  delighted 
to  be  with  all  of  you.  and  I  shall  now  take 
my  seat  and  hear  the  eloquence  of  my  good 
friend,  and  I  mean  good  friend,  Wright 
Patman." 

Congressman  Patman.  "Mr.  Chairman.  Sen- 
ator Sparkman,  Dr.  Weaver,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  guests  of  honor. 

"First  I  want  to  comment  on  what  Senator 
Sparkman  said.  I  have  benefited  greatly  by 
being  associated  with  Senator  Sparkman.  He 
was  In  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
I  first  knew  him,  and  I  found  him  to  be  a 
loyal,  dedicated  person,  working  always  In 
the  public  Interest,  and  that's  my  test  of  a 


person  In  public  life— whether  he  puts  the 
public  Interest  first.  Senator  Sparkman  al- 
ways has.  As  he  said  a  while  ago.  we  were 
the  last  remaining  and  we  were  the  first  to  be 
selected  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report.  Calling  It  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  led  to  some 
confusion,  however,  so  we  changed  it  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  consider  that 
a  very  valuable  Committee  and  Senator 
Soarkman  has  made  many  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  country  through  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  as  well  as  through  the 
other  Committees  on  which  he  has  served. 
It's  my  pleastu-e  to  have  been  associated  with 
Senator  Sparkman  for  these  many  reasons. 
He's  been  so  helpful  to  me,  and  I  appreciate 
the  fine  work  that  he  has  done. 

"Now,  Wally  Campbell  Is  truly  Imaginative. 
His  active  imagination  led  to  this  fine  meet- 
ing here  today  with  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated public  servants,  and  who  are  truly 
working  for  the  public  Interest. 

"You  know,  if  you  work  for  the  public  in- 
terest, that  we  all  have  the  same  chance, 
the  same  opportunities;  our  children  all  have 
the  same  opportunities.  But  If  they  work 
harder  to  get  ahead,  or  to  get  a  better  educa- 
tion, or  if  they  have  a  little  of  this  imagi- 
neerlng.  they're  entitled  to  success,  because 
thev're  working  in  the  right  direction.  I've 
often  said  that  people  like  Wally  should  have 
a  degree  in  imagineering.  Engineering  and 
its  related  professions  are  very  important, 
but  someone  must  effectively  carry  out  the 
plans  thp.t  they  propose,  and  that's  where  the 
imagineer  com'es  in.  There  should  be  a  good 
degree  in  "imagineering."  and  I  think  that 
Wallv  Campbell  Is  entitled  one  because  he's 
doiie'so  much  fine  imagineering  in  his  life. 

"I  never  have  to  look  back  with  your 
people,  people  who  are  in  the  public  housing 
group  and  cooperative  housing.  In  particular. 
I've  never  known  one  who  ■was  disloyal  to  the 
cause  of  service  to  the  public  Interest.  I  de- 
pend on  you  even  more  than  you  know,  and 
I  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  Wally  Camp- 
bell and  his  associates  for  their  guidance 
and  advice  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committe-e,  especially  on  housing  legislation, 
and  cooperative  housing  in  particular. 

"Service  In  Congress,  as  John  would  tell 
you.  is  the  most  challenging  service  one  could 
be  associated  with.  There  is  so  much  re- 
sponsibility. It's  my  view  that  a  Congress- 
man, instead  of  being  Just  a  Congressman 
who  answers  his  constituents,  must  keep  the 
public  informed  on  the  nature  of  pending 
bills  and  other  such  matters.  He  must  be  a 
watchman  for  the  people.  Being  a  watch- 
man, he  will  see  the  evil  things  which  come 
up  against  the  public  interest.  He  should 
sometimes  even  find  himself  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  his  constituents.  I  think  that  hap- 
pens often,  and  understandably  so,  because 
a -member  of  Congress  Is  in  a  position  to  have 
better  information  and  more  Icnowledge,  be- 
cause he's  in  the  center  of  government  and 
they're  not.  I've  given  that  explanation  sev- 
eral times.  So  far,  I've  gotten  by  with  It. 
(Hughter).  In  other  words,  every  member  of 
Congress  should  be  an  Ombudsman.  There's 
no  reason  to  create  an  Ombudsman,  for 
we've  435  of  them  in  the  House  and  a  hun- 
dred in  the  Senate  That's  535  Ombudsmen 
we  have  already.  We  don't  need  anymore. 
The  place  is  crowded  already. 

"You  know,  the  other  day  I  had  an  old  con- 
stituent in  my  office.  He  asked  me  how  long 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  said.  "Well, 
I've  been  here  39  years.  I  was  elected  to  my 
20th  term  last  fall."  And  I  said,  "but  It 
doesn't  seem  like  even  seven  years"  And  I 
told  the  truth.  It  doesn't  seem  like  even 
seven  years,  because  I've  been  busy  and  I've 
worked  hard.  I  guess  I'm  what  you'd  call  an 
eager  beaver,  anxious  to  do  things,  to  be 
helpful  to  the  country,  and  I'm  Just  too  busy 
to  think  about  the  time  passing.  Further- 
more, there  are  so  many  smart  people  in 
Congress  that  I've  had  to  work  two  or  three 


hours  a  day  to  keep  up  with  them.  That's  the 
reason  it  doesn't  seem  Uke  I've  been  here 
very  long. 

"I'm  glad  to  know  about  Leistire  World.  I  m 
glad  to  know  that  you're  eligible  at  50  years 
of  age.  So  I'm  glad  to  know  I'll  be  eligible 
when  I  retire. 

"I  suspect  that  If  I  were  to  announce  my 
retirement.  Id  have  lots  of  support  for  U. 
I  know  Id  have  tremendous  support.  In  fact 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  my  District  who 
would  say  that  I  could  make  more  money 
right  now  if  I  retired.  And  I  suspect  I  could, 
more  than  the  salary  I  draw.  But  at  the  same 
time.  I  wouldn't  be  happy.  I  feel  that  I'm 
in  something  now  that  I  know  a  httle  about, 
and  out  of  which  I  receive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  use  that  sentence,  John. 
My  colleague.  Senator  John   Sparkman,  has 
talked  eloquently  (laughter*.  I  predicted  aU 
along  what  he'd  say  about  the  housing  pro- 
gram under  Section  213.  This  Is  a  very  fine 
program,  and  I'm  proud  to  have  played  a 
part,  a  small  part.  In  bringing  it  Into  being 
Since.  I'm  so  much  younger,  I'd  like  to  take 
a   few  minutes  to  talk  about  a  newer  pro- 
gram, one  that  John  Sparkman,  Congress- 
man Barrett,  and  others  of  us,  see  as  the  best 
program  that  exists  to  meet  the  crisis  of  our 
cities.   Bill  Barrett  wanted   me   to   tell   you 
that  he's  awfully  sorry  he  couldn't  be  here. 
Bill  is  one  of  the  finest   and  greatest   men 
In  our  Congress,  and  he's  chairing  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing.  He  does  a  wonderful 
Job.  He  and  John  Sparkman  have  done  more 
than  almost  any  two  members  that  I  know. 
This  new  program.  221(d)  (3),  wasn't  enacted 
until  1961.  six  years  ago.  Like  most  new  pro- 
grams. It  had  a  long  start-up  period.  In  the 
fall   of    1964.    when    the   Interest   rates   were 
Jumping,  I  asked  the  public  Interest  group 
what  the  interest  rate  should  be.  Since  no- 
body  would   risk   an   answer,   I   said.   "How 
aboiit  three  percent?"  My  colleagues  on  the 
House  Committee  agreed.  The  Senate  agreed. 
So  we   now   have   a   three   percent,   40  year 
program,  with  authority  from  the  Congress 
to  build  40.000  units  a  year.  Here  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  really  works  for  people  that  would 
otherwise  be  In  that  forgotten  family  gap, 
those  who  are  too  well  off  or  too  Independent 
for  Public  Housing;   yet  too  poor  to  buy  a 
decent    home    In    the    normal    market.    The 
initials    BMIR    In    FHA    lingo    mean    Below 
Market   Interest    Rate.    This   rate    saves    the 
averaee  BMIR  family  about  $23  per  month 
for  his  home.  If  you  are  making  $100  a  week 
and  feeding  a  family  of  four,  a  $23  month 
difference  on  your  housing  charges  makes  a 
decent    home"  possible.    The    beauty    about 
221(d)(3)    cooperatives  Is  that  if  a  famny's 
income  goes  up.  It  Isn't  evicted  and  forced 
to  live  In  a  different  and  perhaps  less  desir- 
able location.  Instead,  its  carrying  charges 
rise,  and  the  family  begins  to  pay  the  market 
Interest  rate,  while  remaining  in  Its  coopera- 
tive home. 

••The  latest  figures  show  a  good  beginning 
on  below-market  Interest  rate  cooperatives. 
As  of  June  30,  1967,  the  FHA  reported  mort- 
gages insured  (at  no  cost)  of  $190  million 
This  was  for  140  cooperative  projects  serving 
13,500  families  Commitments  were  outstand- 
ing for  26  additional  cooperative  projects, 
with  1.691  units  valued  at  $25  mnuon. 
Ninety-eight  more  cooperative  projects  for 
6500  famines  valued  at  $100  million  were  in 
application  stage.  On  completion  this  would 
involve  a  total  of  $315  million.  It's  interest- 
ing to  note  that  about  33  percent  of  all  221 
(d)  (3)  projects  are  co-ops.  They're  providing 
home  ownership  for  moderate  income 
families. 

"This  leads  me  to  three  specific  points  I'd 
like  to  make  as  we  celebrate  First,  when  the 
221(d)  (3)  program  was  faced  with  rising  In- 
terest rates  due  to  increases  in  the  rat«s  on 
federal  borrowing.  I  took  the  Initiative  to 
recommend  a  fixed  Interest  rate  of  three  per- 
cent for  this  program,  I'm  pleased  that  the 
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Congress  adopted  that  amendment.  The  far- 
orable  experience  of  this  program  confirms 
the  wisdom  of  that  Congressional  action  be- 
cause the  three  percent  Interest  rate  was  an 
essential  Ingredient  In  Insuring  the  continued 
success  of  this  program  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  moderate  Income  families. 

"Now,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  mnny  of  the  public 
Interest  organizations  th:it  we  allow  a  gradu- 
ated interest  rate  down  to  zero  in  order  to 
provide  housing  for  families  whose  incomes 
are  lower  than  those  who  can  afford  the  three 
percent  rate.  These  are  families  who  are  not 
eligible  for  public  housing  or  rent  supple- 
ments, so  that  they  are  in  a  gap  between  ex- 
isting programs.  We  could  fill  that  gap,  par- 
ticuLirly  to  help  bring  cooperative  ownership 
to  more  families  who  are  In  the  lower  income 
group. 

"Second,  the  cooperative  program  under 
221  (d  I  (3)  has  achieved  a  remarkable  record; 
almost  a  third  of  the  (d)  (3t  housing  program 
provides  cooperative  home  ownership.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  default  in  any  coopera- 
tive mortgage  xaider  this  program.  Isn't  that 
a  wonderful  record?  This  shows  that  moderate 
income  families  will  assume  responsibilities 
when  they  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
own  their  own  home  through  a  cooperative. 
Moreover,  the  cooperative  communities  have 
been  better-maint-ilned  and  have  produced  a 
better  environment  than  rental  projects. 
This  is  due  to  pride  and  responsibilities  that 
cooperative  ownership  inspires.  It's  also  due 
to  the  environment  and  the  participation  of 
the  people  in  their  own  community  affairs. 

"Third,  we  are  all  dismayed  by  the  recent 
riots  in  our  cities,  which  erupted  from  social 
unrest  and  discontent  among  the  under- 
privileged living  in  slum  are.^s.  Everyone 
agrees  that  bad  housing  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  social  unrest  and  discontent.  We  should 
act  now  to  take  more  vigorous  steps  in  pro- 
viding good  homes  and  neighborhoods  in 
our  cities.  The  221(d)  (3)  program  can  ma- 
terially help  The  Administration  should  ac- 
celerate the  rate  of  production  of  housing 
under  this  program  and  speed  up  its  opera- 
tions that  are  to  meet  the  critical  needs,  TliLs 
includes  the  full  use  of  all  of  the  money  the 
Congress  has  made  available. 

"I've  heard  very  disturbing  reports  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  that  progress  is 
being  delayed  because  funds  are  not  being 
allocated  for  necessary  housing.  Even  though 
the  Congress  has  authorized  the  funds  and 
the  President's  budget  contemplates  a  pro- 
gram this  year  of  $500  million  for  221(d)  (3) 
projects.  I'm  advised  that  only  $200  million 
his  been  made  available  and  that  allocations 
are  t>eing  cut  back  and  delayed.  This  should 
be  corrected  immediately.  I  see  no  Justifica- 
tion for  slowing  down  a  program  which  is  so 
Important  in  meeting  the  critical  problems 
of  our  cities.  I  urge  that  Immediate  action  be 
taken  to  assure  the  full  use  of  the  money  au- 
tiiorizcd  by  the  Cjngress.  Allocations  should 
be  made  now  based  upon  the  full  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  authorized. 

"Now.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
about  a  subject  of  mine  which,  of  course, 
many  of  you  he.ird  me  talk  about  before.  Just 
briefly.  I'll  tell  yovi  about  it. 

"Just  the  other  day  I  made  two  speeches 
In  the  Record  to  show  what's  happened  on 
the  high  interest  rate  and  how  it  has  ad- 
versely affected  every  person  in  Amenca.  In 
those  speeches.  I  point  out  that  in  14  years 
beginning  in  1939 — when  the  war  was  first 
commenced  in  Europe  and  when  we  were 
being  affected  by  it — until  1952,  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  working  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ( who  is  elected 
by  all  the  people,  and,  the  Constitution  says, 
who  shall  execute  all  tlie  laws)  the  interest 
was  very  low. 

"Now.  I'm  not  claiming  any  credit  for  that 
and  others  are  not  either.  In  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II,  at  about  1940.  when  we  were 
seeing    ourselves   becoming   involved    In   it, 


some  of  us,  Including  Jerry  Voorhls  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  L.  Owens,  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We  Insisted 
that  we  have  a  different  war  budget,  that  we 
could  set  aside  the  cost  of  the  war  and  have 
the  Federal  Reserve  finance  it  without  in- 
terest by  paying  two  and  a  half  percent  a 
year  for  40  years.  Tlien  the  future  genera- 
tions would  pay  part  of  It  and  there'd  be  no 
Interest,  and  we'd  be  sure  and  pay  it  back. 

"Well,  It  made  an  Impression.  I'm  sure, 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We 
didn't  get  what  we  were  seeking,  but  there 
was  an  effort  made  to  keep  interest  rates 
down  to  two  and  a  half  percent.  And,  if 
you'll  notice,  during  those  14  years  the  two 
and  a  half  percent  rate  was  never  exceeded. 
Long-term  government  bonds  averaged  2.36 
during  that  time.  Now,  during  that  time,  we 
had  long  lines  of  unemployment.  We  had  de- 
pression. We  had  recession.  We  had  Inflation. 
We  had  everything  that  was  bad.  And  we 
had  war  and  everything  else.  We  had  every- 
thing bad  that  could  affect  the  rate  of  money 
Interest.  Yet  they  kept  It  under  two  and  a 
half  percent.  And,  If  they  could  do  It  during 
that  time,  they  can  do  It  at  anytime!  Of 
course  they  can,  we  all  know  that! 

"And  when  I  thought  of  14  years  parallel  to 
that  from  early  1953  to  the  end  of  1966 — I 
show  the  rates  there  for  every  year.  When 
the  Republicans  came  in — early  in  1953 — we 
delivered  to  them  a  policy  of  keeping  interest 
rates  below  two  and  a  half  percent.  In  fact, 
after  Mr.  Eisenhower  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  January  the  20th,  they  had  some  long- 
term  bonds  sold  at  two  and  three-eighths  per- 
cent. Then  they  had  another  bid  issue,  at 
two  and  a  half  percent,  which  shows  we 
delivered  the  policy  to  them  in  good  shape. 
Then  they  began.  You  know,  Mr.  Humphrey 
wanted  an  Issue  of  a  billion  dollars  or  two 
for  no  reason  on  earth  except  to  raise  the 
rates  three  and  a  quarter  percent.  They 
didn't  even  need  the  money;  they  had  sev- 
eral times  that  much  In  the  treasury,  but 
they  commenced  right  then  raising  the  in- 
terest on  the  money.  Today,  you  notice  that 
during  those  last  14  years  the  interest  rate 
has  more  than  doubled  in  most  instances.  I 
show  that  if  we  had  maintained  the  rates 
as  they  were  during  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
times,  during  those  first  14  years,  the  hardest 
years  in  history— no  nation  on  earth  suffered 
more  than  we  suffered  during  that  time  from 
inflation,  deflation,  depression,  everything 
else — if  we'd  kept  those  rates,  we  would  have 
saved  $211  billion  in  interest  on  all  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  the  private  debt  as  well.  On  the 
national  debt,  we  would  have  saved  enor- 
mous amounts.  And  today.  Instead  of  paying 
$14.2  billion  a  year  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  we  would  be  paying  just  about  half 
that  much.  Last  year,  we  paid  $36  billion 
(more)  In  interest  than  we  would  have  paid. 
That  would  have  paid  for  two  and  a  half 
million  houses,  at  $15,000  each, 

"Now,  If  we'd  have  saved  all  that  money 
during  the  last  14  years,  we'd  have  saved 
enough  money  to  have  built  14  million 
houses  at  $15,000  each.  The  reason  we 
haven't  the  money  for  poverty  programs  and 
the  good,  necessary,  constructive  programs 
that  we  have  on  the  statute  Ijooks  today  is 
because  of  high  Interest.  We're  not  going  to 
get  this  country  back  into  shape  until  we 
reverse  that  trend  and  restore  interest  rates 
to  a  fair  level. 

'The  theory  that  money  will  trickle  down 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  doesn't  work. 
Mr.  Hoover  tried  that,  John,  you  remember, 
and  found  out  that  it  didn't  trickle  down. 

"I  would  help  the  poor  people,  the  low  in- 
come groups.  In  1964  we  reduced  the  excise 
taxes.  When  we  leave  more  money  with  the 
poor  people  to  spend,  they  spend  it.  It  goes 
into  the  channels  of  distribution  Immedi- 
ately, and  travels  through  about  50  trans- 
actions a  year  on  the  average.  Now.  every 
transaction  will  generate  a  little  Income  tax. 
That's  the  reason  that,  when  we  reduced  the 


excise  taxes,  for  every  billion  so  reduced,  we 
received  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  taxes. 
That  doesn't  apply  across  the  board,  of 
course,  but  for  the  lower  Income  groups,  it 
does,  and  that's  something  we  should  keep 
in  mind, 

"Now  see  what  happens  if  you  start  the 
other  way  and  pour  money  In  at  the  top 
through  vinnecessary.  excessive  and  usurious 
Interest.  Rather  than  trickling  down  through 
the  economy,  it  Just  goes  Into  somebody's 
bank  vault.  It  doesn't  trickle  down.  So  if  you 
want  to  help  this  country,  you  have  to  help 
the  low  income  groups,  and  everybody  gets 
tlie  benefit  of  that  money.  It  eventually  goes 
to  the  top,  but  it  helps  everyone  along  the 
way. 

"So  I  appreciate  people  who  are  Interested 
in  cooperatives,  for  they  are  helping  those 
who  need  it  most.  I  feel  highly  honored  to 
have  been  invited  here,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  gentlemen  who  made  it  possible.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  you  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  and  to  cooperate  with  you  in  every 
way  in  the  public  Interest,  for  It  is  always 
in  the  public  interest  that  you  are  working. 

"Thank  you." 


REPUBLICANS   REMAIN   SILENT   ON 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Party  obviously  plans  to  play  a 
most  dangerous  game  of  partisan  politics 
with  our  economy. 

Apparently,  not  even  the  serious  de- 
mands of  the  Vietnamese  war  are  enough 
to  deter  the  GOP  from  its  reckless  course. 

The  true  nature  of  this  political  game 
was  revealed  by  Joseph  Kraft,  a  widely 
respected  columnist,  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Thursday,  October  5.  This  col- 
umn, headlined  "Republicans  Seek  To 
Blame  Democrats  for  Any  Inflation," 
makes  it  clear  that  the  GOP  plans  to 
hoodwink  the  American  public  as  part  of 
its  campaign  for  1968.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  this  column  in  the  Record: 

Republicans  Seek  To  Blame  Democrats 

FOE    Ant    Inflation 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Wat<:hing  the  last  inning  of  the  first  game 
of  the  World  Series.  President  Johnson  yes- 
terday pulled  from  his  pocket  a  slip  of  paper 
showing  the  rise  of  Interest  rates  in  the  past 
year.  That  little  slip  of  paper  expresses  the 
true  nature  of  the  fight  in  Congress  over  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  tax  Increase. 

Basically  the  Republicai^s  are  hoping  to 
delay  the  tax  increase  to  the  point  of  assur- 
ing a  stiff  dose  of  inflation  bound  to  be 
blamed  on  the  Democrats. 

To  understand  what  this  Is  all  about,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  develop  a  sense  of  the 
way  the  country  lines  up  around  the  proposal 
for  a  tax  Increase.  The  overwiielming  evi- 
dence Is  that  most  of  the  country  is  bitterly 
against  the  tax  rise. 

The  one  big  exception  is  the  business 
community.  Having  been  won  over  to  the 
new  economics  in  the  past  few  years,  busi- 
ness leaders  have  declared  themselves  al- 
most unanimous  for  higher  taxes  as  an  antl- 
inflatlonary  measure. 

In  this  situation,  the  tax  increase  pro- 
poeal  presented  a  real  danger  to  the  Repub- 
licans.   What    cynics    call    the    Dartmouth 
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college  wing  of  the  party-Its  most  serious 
members  w-ho  pride  themselves  on  their 
sense  of  responsibility  and  who  have  belatedly 
developed  a  dim  understandmg  of  the  new 
econoinics-was  apt  to  follow  the  business 
leadership  In  supporting  the  tax  Increase 
desBlte   its   unpopularity.  „  ,     „ 

That  would  not  only  split  them  off  from 
the  more  orthodox  Republicans  opposed  to 
most  tax  increases  and  all  new  ^-Pendmg.  It 
"^uld  put  at  least  part  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  position  of  doing  the  President  s 
riirtv  work  for  him.  _ 

To  head  off  that  eventuaUty,  the  Republi- 
can leadership  In  the  House  developed  the 
strategy  of  linking  support  for  tlie  tax 
increase  with  action  by  the  Administration 
to  cut  back  spending  on  a  massive  scale^ 
Thus  the  Dartmouth  College  wing  of  the 
party  could  come  out  for  the  tax  increase 
nrovlded  the  Administration  agreed  to  pare 
down  spending  by  from  $5  to  $7  bUllon. 

The  Administration  refused  the  gambit, 
trying  Instead  to  win  over  Republican  votes 
by  emphasizing  programs  that  would  have  to 
be  scrapped  If  spending  was  cut  But  on 
two  ^st  votes,  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
stood  solidly  behind  the  principle  of  tying 
tax  increases  to  spending  decreases. 

A  large  numbefof  Southern  Democrats 
found  that  package  attractive  also.  As  yet 
there  Is  no  majority  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  tax  increase, 
accordingly,  the  Committee  voted  to  put 
ihe  tax  Increase  aside  until  the  matter  of 
spending  cuts  and  a  tax  increase  had  been 

'"m'The  °long  .run.  the  Administration  Is 
apt  to  get  a  tax  Increase  without  drastic  cuts 
m  expenditures.  The  serious  danger  of  in- 
flation makes  a  compelling  case. 

But  Republicans  can  now  vote  any  way 

they  please   on   the  tax   increase,   asserting 

ha?  the  party  took  Its  big  stand  on  cuts  m 

spending   And  already  they  are  setting  their 

Biehts  on  bigger  game. 

Thev  are  beginning  to  tick  off  more  in 
sorroW  than  in  anger,  the  numerous  warn- 
ings they  have  Issued  to  the  Administration 
on  the  matter  of  inflation.  In  a  major  floor 
speech  Tuesday,  John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
nTinorlty  spokesman  on  taxes  in  the  House, 
U<.ted  in  laborious  detail  five  such  occasions 
running  from  February,  1966  through  June, 

^^Behind  this  emphasis  is  an  obvious  tactic. 
The  Republicans  believe  they  can  now  head 
off  any  tax  increase  until  next  year.  By  that 
time  it  will  probably  be  too  late  to  damp 
down  inflationary  forces.  And  so  the  Repub- 
licans are  getting  ready  to  tag  the  Demo- 
crats with  the  blame  for  the  heady  dose  of 
Inflation  that  Is  on  the  way 


Mr  Speaker,  with  all  of  their  ballyhoo 
about  "taxes  and  inflation,"  the  Repub- 
licans maintain  a  deafening  silence 
about  the  prime  factor  behind  our  fiscal 
difficulties— high  interest  rates. 

Why  are  the  Republican  speechmaK- 
ers  unable  to  discuss  interest  rates? 

Why  arc  they  silent  if  indeed  they  are 
concerned  about  inflation? 

The  reasons,  of  course,  are  well  knowii 
here  in  the  Congress.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Republicans  have  consistently  sup- 
ported a  Federal  Reserve  System  that 
believes  in  higher  and  higher  interest 
rates  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  which 
has  created  our  fantastically  hiuh  inter- 
e.^t  rates,  has  no  greater  friend  in  the 
Congress  than  the  Republican  Party. 

Whenever  anyone  in  this  House  dares 
to  attack  the  Federal  Reserve,  he  can  be 
sure  that  someone  on  the  minority  side 
will  come  to  its  defense.  It  is  an  auto- 
matic response.  Defense  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  its  high  interest  policies 
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apparently  are  part  of  the  GOP  hand- 
book. ^        ,       .,  „ 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  makes  the 
Republican  cries  about  inflation  so  hypo- 
critical. Where  was  the  RepubUcan  con- 
cern when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
raised  interest  rates  37 '2  percent  in  De- 
cember 1965?                     ,  „v.„„f 
This     interest     rate     increase— about 
which  our  GOP  friends  remained  so  si- 
lent—raised the  cost  of  all  goods  and 
services   in   the   countiT-   This   interest 
rate  increase  crept  into  every  item  that 
the  housewife,  the  worker,  the  farmer, 
and  the  businessman  must  buy. 

Unfortunately,  our  Consumer  Price  In- 
dexes do  not  provide  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  the  full  impact  of  interest  rates. 
Yet  from  what  little  information  is 
provided,  it  is  obvious  that  high  mter- 
est  rates  have  been  a  big  factor  in  the 
rise  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  over 
the  past  2  years.  . 

This  is  the  same  Consumer  Price  Index 
over  which  our  Republican  friends 
worried  so  much.  Yet,  they  just  cannot 
bring    themselves    to    mention    interest 

r&tcs 

Fortunately,  many  economists  and 
news  publications  are  beginning  to  call 
attention  to  the  role  of  interest  rates  in 
forcing  prices  upward. 

In  the  October  7  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
public magazine,  two  research  assistants 
from  the  Brookings  Institution— Martin 
Camoy  and  Dennis  Mueller— place  much 
of  the  blame  for  rising  prices  on  high  in- 
terest rates.  I  quote  from  this  article: 

Over  a  quarter  of  the  rise  in  the  consumer 
price  index  during  1966  can  be  accounted  for 
bv  the  rise  in  medical  costs  and  the  rise  In 
interest,  property  insurance  and  taxes.  Men " 
gage   interest   rates  rose    12  4   P"^^"^-.  ^"^ 
fact  that  a  tight  money  policy,  which  is  in- 
tended  to   curb   inflation,   may  result  in  a 
laree  increase  in  the  consumer  pnce  index 
Suse  Of  the  rise  in  consumer  borrowing 
costs  would  be  alarming  to  anyone  less  de- 
voted   to   restrictive   monetary    policy    th..n 
Chairman    Martin    of    the    Federal    Reserve 
Board   In  retrospect,  one  can  argue  that  the 
Board   overreacted   in  its   effort.6  to  cool   off 
the  economy  in   1966.  and   thereby  brought 
about   the   distortions   economists   fear   will 
come  again  if  we  do  not  have  a  tax  increase. 
However,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  "new  eco- 
nomics"   which    says    that    bad    monetary 
policy  has  to  be  accepted  as  a     fact  of  life 
and  "countered    with    bad    fiscal    po  ley.    In 
short,  the  record  suggests  that  a  tajc  increase 
would  have  done  much  lees  to  avoid  the  price 
rise  of  last  year  than  its  proponents  would 
have  us  beli'eve.  and  that  many  of  the  dis- 
tortions thev  fear  lie  ahead  could  be  avoided 
by  a  more  enlightened  monetary  poUcy. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  that  our  Republi- 
can colleagues  v,-lll  start  telling  the 
American  people  the  full  truth  and  that 
thev  will  halt  their  demagogic  hall- 
truths  about  inflation.  The  Aniencan 
people  will  not  be  as  easily  fooled  as  the 
Republican  propagandists  apparently 
beUeve  The  American  people  will  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  has  time  and  again 
defended  the  Federal  Reserve  and  has 
blocked  meaningful  reform  of  our  mone- 
tarv  system.  With  this  record,  the  Re- 
publican charges  about  high  prices  and 
inflation  rings  of  nothing  more  than 
election  year  bombast. 

To  make  a  real  issue  out  of  inflation. 


the  Republicans  will  have  to  talk  aboiit 
interest  rates.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  subject  on  which  the  GOP  cannot  stand 
tiie  glare  of  the  public  spotlight.  Their 
record  is  simply  too  bad  and  too  obvious. 
Likewise,  the  Republicans  have  made 
much  noise  about  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget.  To  listen  to  the  Republican 
speeches,  there  is  much  concern  about 
spending. 

Here  again,  our  GOP  friends  remam 
silent  on  the  role  of  high  interest  rates 
in  the  budgetmaking  process.  Never  do 
we  hear  them  mention  the  fact  that  in- 
terest charges  make  up  the  second  larg- 
est item  in  the  Federal  budget— second 
only   to   expenditures   for   national   de- 
fense. ,    ... 
Why    do    the    Republicans    not    talk 
about'ways  in  which  the  whopping  $14.2 
billion  in  interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt  in  this  fiscal  year  can  be  reduced? 
Actually,  more  than  $6.7  billion  of  this 
sum  is  excessive  interest  charges.  If  in- 
terest rates  had  been  kept  at  the  levels 
existing  when  President  Truman  went 
out  of  office  in  1952,  we  would  be  paying 
only  $7.5  billion  in  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  this  year  instead  of  $14.2 
billion.                                       ,        .   ^        . 
In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
charges  on  our  public  debt  have  gone  up 
105  percent  since  1952,  while  the  debt 
itself  has  risen  only  27  percent.  If  the 
Republicans  truly  want  to  end  deficit^ 
and  reduce  spending,  let  them  start  with 
interest   rates.    This   is   where   the   big 
spending  comes.  And  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  for  it  other  than  bigger 
and  bigger  profits  for  the  handful  of 
moneylenders. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  loyal  opposition 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  its  longtime 
friendship  with  the  big  banking  industry 
and  the  Federal  Reserve,  then  we  might 
see  some  progress  on  the  question  of 
budgets,  inflation,  and  high  interest 
rates. 


PRESIDENT  OPENS  NATIONAL 
CO-OP  MONTH 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patm.wI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  times 
in  the  history  of  this  country  has  the 
cooperative  movement  had  a  better 
friend  than  President  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson. 

President  Johnson  has  always  worked 
closelv  with  cooperatives,  both  in  Texas 
and  at  the  national  level.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  the  prime  mover  be- 
hind the  formation  of  the  Pedernales 
Electric  Co-op  in  his  home  area  near 
Johnson  City  back  in  the  1930's. 

On  Wednesday.  October  4,  the  Presi- 
dent officially  opened  National  Co-OP 
Month  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tur<»  In  his  remarks,  President  Johnson 
once  aeain  demonstrated  his  deep  knowl- 
edge and  close  affection  for  the  coopera- 
tives which  have  done  so  much  for  this 
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country  and  particularly  for  our  farm 
and  rural  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  President's 
remarks  in  the  Record  : 
Text  of  Rem.arks  by  the  President  at  the 

National  Co-op  Confidence.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  October  4.  1967.  Officwl  Open- 
ing OF  CO-OP  Month 

Secretary  Freeman  and  Secretary  Wirtz, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  welcome.  My 
coming  here  brouaht  a  great  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm from  mv  cabinet.  They  were  all  rather 
Insistent  that  I  come  early  and  stay  late  be- 
cause we  have  a  cabinet  meeting  scheduled 
at  12  o'clock.  And  some  of  them  want  to  put 
It  off  as  long  as  they  can. 

It  was  about  100  years  ago  when  a  visitor 
to  our  very  young  country  at  that  time  com- 
mented on  what  he  believed  to  be  a  remaric- 
able  American  trait : 

Tocqueville  said  that  "The  Americans  malce 
associations  to  give  entertainment,  to  found 
seminaries,  to  build  inns,  to  construct 
churches,  to  diffuse  boolcs.  to  send  mission- 
aries .  .  .  Wherever  at  the  head  of  some  new 
undertalclng  you  see  the  Government  in 
Prance,  or  a  man  of  ranlc  in  England,  in  the 
United  States  you  will  be  sure  there  to  find 
an  association." 

Well,  now  today,  as  we  meet  here  this 
morning,  those  associations  have  pervaded 
every  facet  of  our  American  life.  Some  of  the 
best  of  these  associations  are  referred  to  to- 
day as  cooperatives  and  I  have  observed  in 
my  years  of  public  life  that  the  cooperatives 
represent  some  of  the  best  in  America. 

They  represent  initiative  at  its  moet  crea- 
tive—groups of  people  Joining  together  for  a 
common  goal,  combining  their  lat>or  together 
to  bring  themselves  what  we  all  seelc  most,  a 
better  way  of  life. 

They  represent  a  deep  belief  In  the  poten- 
tial of  our  country,  in  the  future  of  America 
as  a  land  where  we  want  to  see  no  one  go 
hungry,  or  laclc  for  medical  care  or  clothes, 
or  be  driven  off  his  land. 

In  the  past  3  years.  I  am  told  that  133  co- 
operative credit  unions  have  been  organized 
by  low-income  families  in  depressed  rural 
areas  as  well  as  the  city  slums. 

These  credit  unions  are  offering  fair  rates 
of  interest.  They  are  Uying  to  lead  and  to 
teach  our  people  how  to  save,  and  they  are 
helping  them  take  the  first  steps  toward  re- 
sponsibility and  ultimately  toward  financial 
independence. 

In  Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  for  example,  a 
young  mother  came  to  the  credit  union  with 
a  problem.  She  had  bought  a  stove  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  $17  a  month  on  it — one-third 
of  her  total  income.  The  credit  union  officer 
showed  her  that  she  was  paying  35  percent 
interest.  The  credit  union  loaned  her  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  stove,  and  now  she  is 
making  pavments  that  she  can  afford  al- 
though Its'  rather  high  but  It's  12  percent 
Interest. 

Smart  farmers  are  banding  together  in  co- 
operaUves  to  market  their  crops,  to  get  fair 
credit,  to  buy  supplies. 

Near  Sunset,  La.,  a  co-op  was  formed  to 
market  sweetpotatoes.  Year  before  last,  the 
average  net  Income  was  $2,300.  Last  season, 
the  co-op  got  the  farmer  $900  more  for  his 
potatoes.  That  $900  pulled  him  up  barely 
across  the  poverty  threshold  into  our  more 
affluent  American  society. 

These  cooperatives  are  holding  open  the 
door  of  economic  opportunity  to  the  family 
farmer.  They  are  making  it  possible  for  some 
of  them  to  stay  on  the  farm,  rather  than  to 
be  forced  to  migrate  to  a  distant  and  alien 
city. 

In  eastern  Ohio.  120  farm  families  were 
ready  to  call  it  quits.  Their  hills  were  covered 
with  brush — no  flt  pasture  for  their  live- 
stock. As  a  last-ditch  effort,  they  organized 
a  co-op.  they  borrowed  money,  they  bought 
two  bulldozers,  a  heavy  disk,  and  a  seeder, 
and  then  they  seeded  their  land. 


And  now  these  families  are  trying  to  stick 
It  out.  They  are  on  their  way,  I  believe,  to 
a  satisfying  and  rewarding  life. 

Cooperatives  in  cities  are  assuring  more 
Americans  proper  medical  treatment.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seattle  health  cooperative  prepay 
their  doctors,  so  they  aren't  reluctant  to  con- 
sult them  early  and  often.  As  a  result  of  this 
preventive  medicine,  the  co-op  members 
spend  less  than  half  the  number  of  days  in 
the  hospital  as  other  Seattle  residents. 

Cooperatives  are  instilling  a  sense  of  be- 
longing, a  sense  of  proprietorship,  a  sense  of 
responsibility  In  all  of  our  citizens.  And  dur- 
ing the  riots  in  Detroit,  two  racially  Inte- 
grated housing  cooperatives  in  the  center  of 
the  burned  area  were  patrolled  by  their  co-op 
members.  And  not  a  windowpane  was  shat- 
tered, and  not  a  building  was  burned. 

So  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  this  time 
this  morning  to  come  here  to  salute  you  and 
to  participate  with  you  in  recognizing  and  In 
celebrating  Co-op  Month  of  1967.  The  coop- 
eratives play  a  vital  part  in  building  a  better 
land,  in  building  a  better  country,  in  building 
a  better  America. 

"The  highest  and  the  best  form  of  effi- 
ciency," as  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  "is 
the  sfXJntaneous  cooperation  of  a  free 
people." 

And  we  get  spontaneous  cooperation  no- 
where better  than  we  get  it  from  a  co-op. 
And  it  leads  in  many  directions  and  to  a  bet- 
ter spiritual  life,  and  better  health,  and 
better  education,  and  l>etter  twdies,  and  bet- 
ter minds.  We  Join  them  because  we  want 
to  get  more  for  our  dollar  when  we  buy  and 
we  want  to  get  more  for  our  product  when 
we  sell.  And  when  we  borrow  we  want  to 
get  it  at  as  low  a  rate  as  poseible. 

And  all  of  those  things  motivate  us  to 
belong  to  it.  But  after  we  do  belong  there  are 
many  fringe  Ijeneflts.  And  from  thoee  fringe 
benefits  come  a  stronger  country  and  a  bet- 
ter country.  And  with  all  of  our  martyrdom 
and  all  of  our  complaints  and  with  all  of 
our  sufferings  and  our  inconveniences  and 
our  discriminations  and  our  setbacks  and  our 
reverses  and  our  frustrations,  I  think  that 
all  of  us  have  good  enough  Judgment  to  know 
that  we  are  on  the  way,  that  we  are  moving, 
that  we  are  getting  better  every  day  and 
things  are  really  relative,  after  all. 

And  where  is  the  society,  where  Is  the  plot 
of  land,  where  is  the  form  of  government 
that  you  would  like  to  exchange  on  even 
terms  for  ours? 

And  sometimes  our  country  is  like  otu- 
family.  We  reserve  the  right  to  express  our- 
selves quite  freely  but  when  we  come  to 
finding  someone  better,  in  the  Idtchen  or  a 
son  or  a  daughter  that  we  would  like  to 
trade  for  someone  else,  it's  another  matter. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  cooperative  movement  in  this  country. 
And  not  Just  what  it  gives  us  in  Immediate 
dollar  benefits  but  In  the  fringe  benefits  that 
have  contributed  a  great  deal,  I  think,  to 
making  this  Nation  and  this  system  the  envy 
of  all  the  world. 

And  go  back,  and  get  with  It,  and  keep  at 
it.  Thank  you. 


.\DDITION.\L  DISCLOSURE  OF  BENE- 
FICIAL OWNERSHIP  OF  BANK 
STOCK  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  BY 
AGENCY  RULES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  LMr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October 
1964,  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Pi- 


nance  of  your  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  published  a  document  en- 
titled "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders  of 
Record  in  Member  Banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System."  The  purpose  of  this 
publication  was  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  necessary  information  on  bank 
ownership  and  control  in  order  that  free 
competition  in  the  industry  be  main- 
tained. 

So-called  chain  banking  and  stock- 
holder and  management  interlocks 
among  banks,  and  between  banks  and 
other  b'dsinesses.  pose  a  real  threat  to 
effective  competition  in  this  most  vital 
area  of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 

The  1964  study  followed  two  reports 
on  chain  banking  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies, pursuant  to  a  committee  resolu- 
tion. More  recent  resolutions  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  additional  studies  in 
the  same  general  area  of  bank  ownership 
and  control,  and  changes  in  control. 

A  most  nagging  problem  with  respect 
to  fulfilling  our  continuing  committee 
responsibilities  to  support  free  and  effec- 
tive competition  in  banking  has  been  the 
lack  of  adequate  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  actual  ownership  and  control 
of  otir  banks.  For  example,  my  letter  of 
transmittal  contained  in  the  1964  publi- 
cation on  the  20  largest  stockholders  of 
member  banks  contains  the  following 
comment: 

It  is  obvious  that  disclosure  even  of  the  20 
largest  stockholders  of  record  in  each  member 
bank  does  not  provide  an  accurate  measur?- 
ment  of  the  extent  of  chain  banking  in  the 
United  States.  First  of  all,  the  same  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  Individuals  do  not  al- 
ways appear  by  the  same  designations  on 
stockholder  lists  of  the  various  banks  in 
whlcli  they  are  security  holders.  Secondly, 
membership  In  the  same  family  Is  not  alw.-.ys 
clearly  ascertainable  from  stockholder  llsti. 
Also,  stock  may  be  held  in  trust  accounts. 
or  registered  in  "street  name"  or  in  the  name 
of  a  bank  nominee  without  Indication  cf  the 
identity  of  the  beneficial  owners.  In  snort, 
even  the  most  careful  analysis  of  the  itock- 
holder  lists  provides  at  best  an  educated 
guess  of  the  true  extent  of  chain  banking. 
Without  quesUon,  therefore,  chain  banking 
Is  certainly  more  widespread  than  the  present 
data  indicate. 

Because  of  the  studies  done  by  thf; 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  wa.5 
most  interested  when  the  Federal  bank- 
ing supervisory  agencies  Issued  their 
rules  and  regulations  pursuant  to  1964 
amendments  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  bringing  the  larger 
banks  under  its  public  disclosure  pro\i- 
sions.  However,  the  disclosure  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  was  so  inadequate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  minority  stockholders 
that  I  was  compelled  to  publicly  charge 
on  June  29,  1965  that  this  lack  of  dis- 
closure was  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  deserved  congressional  dis- 
approval. 

Along  with  many  other  legal  and  policy 
changes  wrought  in  that  ofBce  since  my 
criticisms  were  first  aired,  I  particularly 
welcome  the  Comptroller's  proposed  reg- 
ulation to  beef  up  disclosure  of  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  bank  stock  by  includ- 
ing the  reporting  of  family-held  stock  as 
well  as  stock  held  in  an  Individual  ca- 
pacity by  an  "insider."  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
stirance  Corporation  have  issued  similar 
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regulations  as  well.  While  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  definitely 
a<.certain  the  ownership  and  control  pat- 
terns of  all  14,000  federally  insured 
banks,  this  regulation,  when  finally 
adopted,  will  represent  a  modest  but. 
nevertheless,  constructive  step. 


DUTCH  PROPOSE  GLOBAL  AID  PLAN 
Mr    HUNGATE.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
in-  before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
ast  week,  Netherlands  Foreign  Mmister 
Joseph  M.  A.  H.  Luns  called  for     co- 
operation between  developed  and  devel- 
oping countries,"  saying  that— 

In  a  world  where  poverty  is  rampant 
.acuity  treaties  are  not  enough,  because 
^vTrty  13  just  as  explosive  as  the  atom 
bomb. 

As  we  approach  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  aii- 
thorization  bill,  we  might  all  take  into 
account  Mr.  Luns"  proposals  for  increased 
aid  by  all  capital-exporting  countries, 
and  his  announcement  that  the  Nethei- 
lands'  foreign  aid  program  in  calenda 
1968  will  amount  to  three-fourths  of  i 
percent  of  the  Dutch  GNP.  Our  own  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1968  will  amount  to  less 
than  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
American  GNP.  I  include  in  the  Record 
for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues,  the  New 
York  Times  arlicle  summarizing  the 
Dutch  proposals: 

dutch     ^T  U.N  ,   ASK   GLOBAL   AID  PLAN— URGE 
RICH     AND     POOR     NATIONS     TO     COORDINATE 

Efforts  . 

(By  JuandeOnis) 

UNITED  NATIONS  N.Y.,  OcU>ber  3^--Th^ 
Netherlands  proposed  today  that  th«=  United 
Nations  adopt  an  international  development 
charter  committing  rich  and  poor  countries 
to  a  global  plan  against  poverty 

Foreign  Minister  Joseph  M.A.H.  Luns, 
speaking  for  the  Netherlands  in  the  General 
Z^sembly,  coupled  his  call  for  the  formula- 
tion of  an  international  development  strat- 
e^  with  an  announcement  of  an  expanded 
foreign-aid  program  by  the  Netherlands^ 

Mr  Luns  said  that,  more  than  nndw'ay 
in  the  United  Nations  Development  Decade, 
which  ends  in  1970,  there  was  an  apparent 
"stagnation  m  world  prosperity"  and  a  grow- 
ing gap  in  economic  levels  between  rich  and 
poor  countries. 

Although  the  Netherlands  Is  a  relatively 
small  country,  it  forms  piut  of  the  group  ot 
capital-exporting  countries  that  provide  de- 
velopment funds  from  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
also  known  as  the  World  Bank,  the  United 
Nations  and  their  affiUated  financial  and 
technical  organs,  as  well  as  direct  aid 
programs. 

PROPOSALS    HELD    CONSTRUCTIVE 

Tlie  proposals  put  forward  by  Mr.  Luns 
were  seen  as  a  constructive  response  to  grow- 
in^  pressure  from  the  developing  countries 
for  firm  commitments  from  the  wealthier 
nations  to  expand  their  development  financ- 
ing. „ 

In  effect,  the  Netherlands  called  on  all 
the  capital-exporting  countries,  led  by  the 
United  States,  to  coordinate  their  foreign- 


aid  programs,  adjusting  external  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  national  develop- 
ment plans.  ,  .  , 
The  present  dispersion  of  foreign-aid  ef- 
forts was  criticized  yesterday  by  Philippe  de 
Sevnes  UN  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Financial  Affairs.  He  said  the  develop- 
ing countries  had  little  economic  bargaining 
power  and  could  not  force  the  rich  nations 
to  cooperate.  But.  he  said  cooperation  would 
be  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  available 

'''"in^'the'  beginning  of  the  Development 
Decade  there  was  an  increase  in  capital 
transfers  from  the  rich  to  th^ ,  P°°%';°^?: 
tries,  particularly  by  the  United  States^ 
which  began  such  programs  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  Latin-American  develop- 
ment. 

FLOW    OP   FUNDS    SLACKENING 

But  since  1965,  there  have  been  warnings 
from  many  quarters  that  the  net  flow  of 
development  funds  was  slackening.  George 
WoodsT  president  of  the  World  Bank,  has  said 
that  there  are  many  projects  that  are  tech- 
nically and  financially  sound,  but  are  stalled 
for  lack  of  long-term  development  capital. 
Mr  Woods  has  proposed  that  the  capital- 
exporting  countries  supply  $1 -billion  to  re- 
plenish the  long-term  loan  funds  of  the  in- 
ternational Development  Association  an 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  that  makes  loans 
for  up  to  50  years  without  Interest. 

This  is  now  being  studied  by  the  United 
Stxtes  which  would  provide  40  per  cent  of 
the  funds,  and  the  other  developed  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Luns  said  the  Netherlands  was  pre- 
pared to  put  up  her  share. 

The  Dutch  proposals  on  International  de- 
velopment planning  were  outlliied  In  a 
memorandum  circulated  after  Mr.  Luns 
spoke  They  reflect  the  thinking  of  Jan 
Tinbergen,  a  Dutch  economist  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  Development  Planning.  -rr^if^H 

The  memorandum  proposed  that  a  United 
Nations  Development  Charter  and  steps  for 
a  global-development  strategy  be  P^ep^ed 
for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  second  United  Na- 
tions   Developmsnt    Decade,    beginning    In 

1Q70 

The  Netherlands-  foreign-aid  P^og';^';^- 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment last  week,  requests  appropriations 
equivalent  to  $l49-milllon  for  next  year, 
compared  with  $125-mlllion  this  year. 

The  1968  level  would  represent  a  foreign- 
aid  outlay  equal  to  three-quarters  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  Dutch  gross  national  product 
Under  a  four-year  plan,  this  would  rise  to 
1  ner  cent  in  the  last  year.  This  was  the  le^el 
recommended  bv  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opmTnT  decade  for  all  the  capital-exporting 

'°Recem'  united  Nations  studies  Indicate 
that  the  average  level  of  jo-^g^lf  ^^""^^^^^ 
of  all  the  developed  countries  last  >  ear  was 
little  more  than  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 


LEGISLATIVE  POSITION  OF  TOE 
ITALIAN  AMERICAN  WAR  VET- 
ERANS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  !Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  John  F.  Nave,  former  national 
commander  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Vete-ans  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  legislative 


position  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  with  ref- 
erence to  the  President's  message  of 
Januar>'  31.  1967,  on  veterans  and  vet- 
erans' affairs.  ...  ^  <„  *v,o 
On  Mav  24.  1967,  I  introduced  in  the 
Congress  "hR.  10308  to  provide  for  the 
recoenition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  of  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  for 
the  prosecution  of  veterans'  claims. 

This  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
I  am  looking  for.vard  to  the  day  when 
favorable  action  will  be  taken. 

The  legislative  position  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  follows: 
Italian   American   Was   Veterans 
OF    THE    United    States.     Inc., 
Syracuse.  N.Y  .  12303.  July  26.  1967. 
Subject:   Legislative  Position  of  the  milan 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Incorporated,  in  reference  to  the 
President's  Message  of  31   January   1967 
on  veterans  and  veterans'  affairs. 
To-  The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
■  and     Veterans      Advisory     Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  firmlv  believe  that  the  national 
health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  country 
depends  largely  on  the  well  balanced  dis- 
tribution of  tax  dollars  to  carry  on  tne  neces- 
sary functions  and  duties  of  government. 
In  addition,  that  these  tax  dollars  be  spent 
wi-^elv  with  maximum  gain  and  mlmmum 
waste  Because  the  Veterans  Administration 
Is  allotted  for  expenditure,  nest  to  the  De- 
fen-^e  Department,  one  of  the  highest  sums 
of  money  In  the  Federal  Government,  it  be- 
comes a' valid  area  lor  proper  re-evaluation 
of  how  it  spends  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Of  necessity,  we  believe  the  Congress 
must  past  legislation  enacting  certain  re- 
forms Since  the  veterans'  and  survivor  of 
veterans'  population  is  ever  increasing,  we 
hesitate  in  stipulating  that  we  can  propose 
or  advance  solutions  to  all  problems  now  or 
hereafter  prevalent  by  way  of  the  legislative 
machinery.  However,  based  upon  experience 
and  talks  throughout  the  country,  we  feel 
certain  areas  of  improvements  can  be  advo- 
cated and  set  fcJrth  pertaining  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  veterans'  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans. 

Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 
1  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs:  Because 
the  veterans' and  survivor  of  veterans'  popu- 
lation now  makes  up  a  very  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  American  population,  and  the 
tax  dollars  spent  in  the  administration  of 
veterans'  affairs  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
Federal  Budget,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  elevated  from  an  independent  fed- 
eral agency  to  cabinet  status,  and  the  title 
of  "Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs"  be 
changed  to  "Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affaire. 
With  cabinet  status  not  only  is  the  veteran 
dignified  but  also  the  afency  that  admims- 
ters  Ills  affairs.  ,    .^   ■ 

2  United  States  Senate  Veterans  AlJairs 
ComTiittee:  The  United  States  Senate  should 
have  a  Senate  Affairs  Committee  to  which  all 
legislation  on  veterans  should  go,  instead  o- 
the  several  now  involved.  Not  only  Is  this 
belter  for  morale,  but  we  believe  that  the 
taxpayer  stands  to  benefit.  The  President  and 
VA  Administrator  should  so  recommend  to 

"^'^3  ^Courro'f  Veterans-  Appeal:  All  veterans 
and  theU-  survivors  should  be  entiUed  to 
appeal  or  direct  their  grievances,  cases,  or 
complaints  to  a  final  court  of  law  speclflcaUy 
set  up  for  them,  under  judicial  rather  than 
administrative  or  executive  machinery.  We 
bslieve  the  veterans,  their  survivors,  and  the 
Legislative  (Congress)  and  Executive  (Vet- 
erans' Administration)  Branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government  will  stand  to  gain  a  great 
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deal  more  than  would  be  lost  with  such  a 
Court  of  Veterans'  Appeal  being  instituted 
and  operated.  We  have  precedent  In  that  the 
taxpayer  has  his  Tax  Court,  the  serviceman 
his  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  and  the  Im- 
porters and  Investors  their  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals.  Such  a  Court  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  should  be  staffed  with  as  many 
Commissioners  as  possible  to  expedite  such  a 
Court's  worldoad. 

4.  Veterans'  Administration  Service  and 
Supply  Center:  Services  and  supplies  make 
up  the  Important  lifeline  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Thxis.  these  services  and 
supplies  should  have  a  proper  geographical 
location  somewhere  In  the  United  States, 
other  than  Washington.  D.C..  where  ample 
space  Is  available  to  concentrate  them  for 
better  efficiency  and  administration.  It 
would  be  a  headquarters  and  place  designed 
to  be  an  Important  adjunct  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  all  the  plants,  facilities, 
and  other  matters  under  its  control  and  Juris- 
diction, as  well  as  for  the  veterans  them- 
selves. 

The  following,  to  mention  a  few,  could  be 
located  In  this  Veterans'  Administration 
Service  and  Supply  Center: 

(A)  Research,  Data,  and  Development  Cen- 
ter. 

(B)  School  for  Trades  and  Skills  vital  or 
necessary  for  Veterans'  Administration,  or 
assist  in  same. 

(C)  Administrative  School  vital  or  neces- 
sary for  Veterans'  Adnalnlstration.  or  assist 
in  same. 

(D)  Professional  Schools  vital  or  necessary 
for  Veterans'  Administration,  or  assist  in 
same.  Involves  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
prosthesis,  and  others  allied  or  needed. 

(E)  Supply  Depot  Central  area  from  which 
needed  supplies  could  be  had  or  gathered 
when  appropriate  or  desired.  Other. 

(P)  Insurance  Administration  Center:  All 
Veterans'  Administration  Insiuance  Pro- 
granas  be  administered  from  this  center. 

(0)  Hospital  Administration  Center:  All 
hospital  programs  be  administered  from  this 
center. 

(H)  Compensation  and  Pension  Adminis- 
tration Center:  All  compensation  and  Pen- 
sion be  administered  from  this  center. 

(1)  Educational  Administration  Center :  All 
veterans'  educational  programs  be  adminis- 
tered from  this  center. 

(J)  Records  Center:  All  veterans'  records 
be  centered  here. 

(K)  Rehabilitation  Center:  All  rehabili- 
tation programs  be  centered  here  for  admin- 
istration. 

(L)  Capitol  Construction  Administrative 
Center:  Formulate  the  projects,  facilities 
and  plants  that  would  have  to  be  built  or  put 
up  and  maintained  in  accordance  w.ith  the 
prwent  and  future  needs,  or  projected  needs. 
Engineers,  planners  and  allied  professions 
and  workers  would  form  an  integral  part  of 
this  center. 

(M)  Other  service,  supply,  or  miscellaneous 
center  or  matter  needed  or  desired. 

5.  Permanent  Career  Force:  Stability  of 
employment  should  be  encouraged  through 
some  kind  of  permanent  career  program  for 
the  professions,  trades,  and  skills  constantly 
or  everlastingly  needed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. However,  safeguards  that  effi- 
ciency and  high  operational  standards  will  be 
maintained  Is  very  essential  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. While  some  kind  of  security  is  essential 
for  a  good  professional  and  labor  market, 
over-security  can  lead  to  Inefficiency  and  bu- 
reaucratic waste.  The  Administrator  or  Vet- 
erans' Administration  should  be  given  a  wider 
latitude  of  freedom  In  this  area  than  that 
now  noted  under  Civil  Sen-ice  Administra- 
tion. For  example,  such  bureaucratic  pitfalls 
as  red  tape",  "buck  passing",  and  the  like 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

6.  Permanent  Veterans'  Advisory  Commis- 
sion: Such  a  commission  could  prove  impor- 
tant as  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  veterans, 
as  well  as  veterans'  organizations  formed  for 


these  purposes.  It  should  have  expanded 
powers  and  privileges  than  it  now  has  under 
a  tempKjrary  set  up  pursuant  to  President's 
Message  of  31  January  1967.  Also,  by  law  It 
should  be  based  upon  a  non-profit  and  non- 
political  basis  with  ability  and  merit  super- 
ceding political  considerations. 

7.  Utilization  and  Co-operation  of  Vet- 
erans' Organizations  and  Posts:  The  thou- 
sands of  veterans'  organizations  and  posts 
throughout  the  country  can  offer  much  more 
assistance  and  personnel  for  veterans'  work. 
Unfortunately,  the  rigid  policy  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  recognize  only  cer- 
tain groups  under  38  U.S.C.  3402  is  both 
harmful  and  frustrating.  It  Is  discriminating 
as  it  denies  a  veteran  his  right  of  choice — one 
of  the  freedoms  he  has  constantly  fought  for. 
Also,  it  Indicates  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration cannot  flex  with  the  times,  since 
this  rigid  policy  has  been  maintained  for  over 
twenty  years. 

38  use.  3402  should  be  changed  so  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  recognize 
veterans'  organizations  and  posts,  not  only 
on  a  national  basis,  but  also  on  a  regional, 
statewide,  and  local  basis.  Thus.  Instead  of 
irvlting  wrath  and  complaints  from  the 
smaller  groups,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  be  eliciting  their  co-operation  in  the 
limited  areas  in  which  they  can  function. 

Our  federal  government  as  a  matter  of 
policy  in  other  areas  of  endeavor  fights  or 
controls  "bigness"  with  Anti-Trust  Laws.  Fair 
Trade  Laws.  Establishment  of  Small  Business 
Agency,  and  the  like. 

However,  the  Veterans'  Administration  un- 
der 38  U.S.C.  3402  sides  with  "bigness"  and 
encourages  "monopolies"  In  matters  relating 
to  veterans'  organizations.  This  policy  is  ad- 
verse to  the  country's  national  health,  wel- 
fare and  safety,  and  should  be  reversed  Im- 
mediately. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  "smallness"  as 
thotisands  of  American  veterans  reftise  to 
Join  or  be  part  of  "big"  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  will  only  Join  smaller  groups  or 
none  at  all. 

In  addition,  we  have  In  the  United  States 
of  America  certain  Internationalized  types 
of  veterans'  organizations,  such  as  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
which  are  100  To  American  without  any 
reservations  whatsoever.  They  are  helping  to 
fight  communism,  fascism,  and  other  un- 
American  activities  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  especially  in  the  country  of  antecedency. 

For  example.  In  1948  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  helped  to 
spearhead  a  drive  to  defeat  communism  in 
Italy.  A  communist  takeover  would  have 
meant  not  only  a  loss  of  a  friendly  nation  for 
the  United  States,  but  also  a  great  Increase 
in  taxpayer  dollars  for  more  defense.  Italy 
stayed  with  freedom  and  democracy.  How- 
ever, thousands  of  letters,  packages,  and  com- 
munications were  sent  overseas  to  win  this 
battle  for  freedom  and  democracy  over  com- 
munism. Only  an  organization  like  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  allied  groups,  were  prepared 
to  perform  such  a  feat.  And  they  did  It. 

Ironically,  since  1948  every  federal  agency 
administering  laws  Involving  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, or  under  which  veterans'  or- 
ganizations may  be  granted  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Patent 
Office,  Register  of  Copyrights,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commisson,  and  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  has  recog- 
nized the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States,  except  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should  take 
serious  note  that  in  the  United  States  of 
Anaerlca  we  have  Internationalized  types  of 
veterans'  organizations,  such  as  (1)  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  Franco-American  War  Veterans,  (3)  Pol- 
ish American  War  Veterans,  (4)  Irish  Amer- 
ican   War    Veterans,    (5)    British    American 


War  Veterans,  (6)  Jewish  American  War 
Veterans,  (7)  Catholic  American  War  Veter- 
ans, and  others.  They  are  all  100"  American, 
also. 

Save  for  Poland  the  other  coimtrles  of 
antecedency  have  no  communist  takeover. 
Yet,  In  Poland  If  elections  could  be  held  the 
Polish  American  War  Veterans  could  play  a 
great  role  In  trying  to  get  that  country  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  similar  vet- 
erans' groups,  such  as  Cuban  American  War 
Veterans,  Latin-American  War  Veterans,  Asi- 
atic American  War  Veterans,  and  the  United 
States  finds  communism  In  Cuba,  parts  of 
Latin-America,  and  fighting  a  war  in  South 
Viet  Nam  in  Asia,  as  Korea  a  decade  ago.  In 
the  meantime  billions  of  American  Tax  Dol- 
lars are  being  spent  to  fight  communist  war- 
fare throughout  the  world. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  remains  In- 
adamant  to  this  Important  fact,  and  in  so 
doing  eroding  the  goodwill  of  many  of  the 
Internationalized  types  of  veterans'  organi- 
zations. Instead  of  being  discouraged,  these 
groups  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

International  types  of  veterans'  groups  by 
keeping  the  goodwill  of  countries  of  ante- 
cedency save  millions  of  American  Tax  Dol- 
lars for  defense,  and  In  addition  encourage 
peace  and  prosperity  with  them.  It  Is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  certain  people  to  people 
approach  amongst  members  of  the  world 
community  has  distinct  advantages  over  gov- 
ernment to  government  one. 

8.  Permanent  Commission  to  revise  and 
overhaul  the  Veterans'  Administration  peri- 
odically—nt  least  once  every  ten  years:  A  per- 
manent commission  to  revise  and  overhaul 
the  Veterans'  Administration  periodically— 
at  least  once  every  ten  years  or  so  on  the 
basis  of  needs  and  findings  should  be  set  up 
Such  a  commission  should  be  independent 
and  free  from  any  Interference  from  officials 
or  hierarchy  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, although  their  recommendations,  sug- 
gestions, and  co-operation  should  not  only 
be  solicited  but  also  encouraged. 

As  we  indicated  in  the  beginning,  we  do 
not  propose  or  advance  solutions  to  all  prob- 
lems now  or  hereafter  prevalent.  It  would  In- 
volve a  task  force  for  such  an  undertaking, 
and  then  we  would  at  the  conclusion  even 
have  reservations.  However,  we  can  within 
our  experiences  and  undertakings  set  forth 
certain  recommendations  and  suggestions, 
coupled  with  those  of  other  similar  Inter- 
ested veterans'  groups,  we  hope,  make  way 
for  improvements  and  advancements  in  the 
administration  of  veterans'  affairs  by  the 
Veterans'   Administration. 

In  concluding  this  legislative  position  we 
trust  a  valid  contribution  has  been  made 
pursuant  to  the  President's  Message  of  31 
January  1967  on  veterans  and  veterans'  af- 
fairs. We  have  tried  to  remain  objective,  and 
keep  always  In  mind  the  patriotic  attitude 
that  the  national  health,  welfare  and  safety 
came  above  every  other  consideration. 
John  F.  Nave, 
Past  Na-tional  Commander. 


BUSINESS  AID  IN  SLUM  RIDDANCE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
commitment  of  $1  billion  by  life  insur- 
ance companies  to  rehabilitate  our  slum 
areas  stands  as  a  precedent  for  improved 
Government-business  relations.  Also,  it 
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provides  us  with  an  alternative  for  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Too  long  this  country  has  witnessed  a 
strucgle  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness-the  loser  consistently  being  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  society.  Now 
president  Johnson  has  turned  this  age- 
old  struggle  into  a  working  and  profitable 
oartnership.  The  President  has.  m  ef- 
fect admitted  to  business  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  that  we  need  the 
assistance  of  private  enterprise.  And  he 
ha>^  offered  realistic  incentives  to  encoui- 
aae  this  assistance.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  reminded  business  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  our  cities.  He  has  asked  business 
to  turn  their  attentions  to  the  social  as 
well  as  the  profit  ledger. 

This  rather  simple  approach  has 
worked  remarkably  well.  It  is  the  kind 
of  straight  talk  that  is  long  overdue.  I 
believe  President  Johnson  and  private 
industi-y  should  be  commended  for  their 
attempts  to  forge  Government-business 
alliance  and  to  devote  their  resources  to 
rehabilitation  of  our  cities. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  become 
aware  of  the  warm  response  such  efforts 
have  generated,  I  include  a  Miami  Herald 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

Businesslike  Slum  Riddance 
The  most  heartening  action  to  date  toward 
ridding  America's  big  cities  of  slums  is  the 
Dledee  of  $1   billion   for  mortgages   there. 

This  isn't  tax  money.  It  is  cash  in  the 
hands  of  348  insurance  companies.  Each  is 
putting   up    Its   share    In    proportion   to   Its 

President  Johnson  announced  the  "his- 
toric contribution"  after  talking  ^  spokes- 
men for  the  insurance  Industry  In  the  White 

^The'  "contribution"  Is  that  the  lenders 
presumably  will  earn  less  interest  on  this 
$1  blUlon  than  If  they  Invested  it  outride 
sltuns.  It  will  go  mainly  into  housing  eligi- 
ble for  guarantees  from  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  which  has  a  ceiling  on  the 
interest  rate  for  some  of  the  loans  which  it 

insures.  .       ■!,„,.„ 

In  the  past.  Insurance  companies  have 
shied  from  lending  on  mortgages  in  "high- 
risk"  neighborhoods  such  as  slums.  The 
FHA  underwriting  will  minimize  the  risk 
of  the  $1  billion.  .^„,„t 

Plans  for  the  venture  were  an  open  secret 
for  several  weeks.  The  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street  In  mid-August,  for  example,  pre- 
dicted "It  now  seems  likely  that  such  meas- 
ures  will  lean  heavily  on  private  enterprise 
•is  a  source  of  financing  and  management  ol 
rehabilitation  programs  rather  than  on  di- 
rect federal  aid." 

Apart  from  the  FHA  Insurance,  the  lend- 
ing of  the  •!  billion  will  be  straight  busi- 
ness. Each  mortgage  will  be  a  person-to-per- 
son transaction  between  the  borrower  and 
the  Insurance  company.  The  money  is  being 
offered  to  help  breadwinners  buy  their  own 
homes  as  well  as  to  finance  construction  or 
renovation  of  other  residential  property  now 
In  slumlike  condition. 

Treating  each  mortgage  on  Its  merits  is 
in  the  sound  tradition  of  our  proflt-and-loss 
system.  The  experience  should  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  slum-dwellers  as  to  lenders. 

Best  of  all  this  $1  billion  proves  that  keen 
minds  are  zeroing  in  on  our  nation's.  No.  One 
domestic  problem. 
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AUTO-ON-TRAIN  OPERATIONS 
Mr    HUNGATE.   Mr.   Siieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  appro- 
priations this  year  will  create  greater 
intere<;t  or  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  This  is.  of  course,  the 
first  vear  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  come  up  for  appropria- 
tions. These  appropriations  total  more 
than  $1  5  million.  The  magnitude  of  tasks 
confronting  the  Department  in  aviation, 
highway  construction,  highway  and  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
railroad  matters  is  staggering.  The  De- 
partment can  well  use  even-  dollar  the 
Congress  is  able  to  appropriate. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to 
voice  mv  regret  at  the  deletion  by  the 
Appropriations   Committee,   the   House, 
and  the  conference  committee  of  the  5J.- 
511  000  requested  for  auto-on-train  oper- 
ations.  This   is   an   expenditure   which 
could  well  have  beneficial  effects  m  the 
long  run  far  exceeding  this  three  and  a 
half  million  dollar  figure.  This  amount  is 
needed  to  complete  a  project  started  in 
fi'^cal  year  1967  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
under  $7.4  million.  In  brief  outline,  this 
is  a  demonstration  project  to  be  carried 
on  jointlv  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lme 
Railroad  between  Washington,  D.C..  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  which  will  permit  the 
transport  aboard  rail  cars  of  automobiles 
with  drivers  and  passengers,  utilizing  the 
automobiles  for  seating  facilities  aboard 

the  rail  cars. 

The  760-mile-long-trlp  would  cost 
about  $100  per  car  with  passengers.  Food 
services  also  would  be  provided.  A  smrey 
of  cars  from  the  Northeast  entering  Flor- 
ida last  October  indicated  that  about  40 
percent  of  those  cars,  their  drivers  and 
passengers  would  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service. 

Even  if  this  estimate  proves  to  be 
overly  optimistic,  I  am  finnly  convinced 
that  this  kind  of  project  should  be  given 
every  possible  encouragement. 

The  problems  of  highway  congestion 
and  the  tragedies  of  highway  accidents, 
injuries,  and  fataUties  become  more 
acute  every  year.  Travel  between  the 
Northeast  and  Florida  is  understandably 
becoming  more  and  more  popular.  With 
the  trend  toward  longer  vacations  and 
higher  incomes,  we  can  confidently  ex- 
pect an  ever  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons wanting  to  spend  part  of  their  vaca- 
tion  in  Florida.  Others  will  come  there  to 
retire.  The  trade  up  and  down  the  east- 
ern seaboard  is  bound  to  expand. 

This  new  method  of  travel  will  appeal 
to  thousands  who  want  the  mobility  of 
their  own  automobiles  in  Florida  but 
who  understandably  find  a  drive  of  about 
800  miles  both  tiring  and  time  consum- 
ing A  price  of  $100  would  be  a  bargam 
for  manv  a  family  to  get  to  Florida  with- 
out the  tedium,  the  confinement,  the 
tension  of  driving  for  2  days. 

We  should  also  look  upon  this  ex- 
penditure as  a  pilot  project  which  may 
well  be  feasible  in  many  other  areas  ot 


the  country.  Builtup  areas  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Seattle,  from  Miami  to  Bos- 
ton from  New  York  to  Kansas  City 
might  all  benefit  from  having  this  kind 
of  sen'ice  available.  No  doubt,  with  ex- 
perience, modifications  will  taken  place. 
But  it  is  little  short  of  insanity  to  keep 
building  more  and  more  roads,  crowding 
them  with  more  and  more  cars,  creating 
ever  new  hazards,  without  looking  into 
feasible  alternatives.  Here  is  one  such 
alternative  which  is  most  promising  and 
which  should  be  given  a  full  and  fair 

trial. 

It  was,  in  my  judgment,  quite  unrea- 
sonable for  the  House  report  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill  to  say  that— 

U  the  project  is  economically  feasible, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  private  industry  can- 
not proceed  with  it. 


Unless  we  in  the  Congress  are  willing 
to  face  the  facts  of  transport  needs  and 
potential  and  assume  some  of  the  risks 
of  innovation,  we  will  find  ourselves  m 
an  ever  increasing  mess  of  congestion 
economic  waste,  and  rising  accident  and 
death  rates. 

I  regret  most  sincerely  that  the  con- 
ference did  not  retain  the  $2  million  ap- 
proved bv  the  Senate  for  this  purpose 
and  give' us  an  opportunity  to  remedy 
the  shortsightedness  of  our  earlier  vote 
in  the  House. 


CLOSING  THE  TRAVEL  GAP 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 27  and  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  on 
September  13  make  telling  points  con- 
cerning the  travel   gap— the  difference 
between  what  Americans  spend  in  for- 
eign countries  through  travel  and  tour- 
ism and  what  visitors  from  other  lands 
spend  in  America.  This  year,  the  travel 
gap  is  almost  $2  billion,  and  this  deficit 
worsens   our   international   balance-of- 
pavments  position.  The  average  visitor 
to  "this  countrj-  spends  more  than  $400 
here    so  there  is  a  great  economic  po- 
tential in  expanding  travel  to  this  coun- 
trv'    Other  countries  are  well  aware  ot 
the  gold  to  be  found  in  tourism.  The 
Governments  of  Mexico.  France,  Spain. 
Canada,  and  Greece  each  spend  far  more 
everv  vear  to  promote  travel  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  spends 
through  the  U.S.  Travel  Sen'ice.  This 
Government  agency  plays  a  key  role  in 
Pre'^ident  Johnson's  efforts  to  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  problem.  With  so 
much  at  stake,  it  is  false  economy  to 
clamp  a  Ud  on  the  promotional  activi- 
ties of   the  travel  service.  As   the  edi- 
torial points  out,  an  assault  on  the  travel 
gap  is  worth  more  of  an  effort  than  we 
are  now  making.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mclude 
the  editorial  and  the  Governors   resolu- 
tion in  the  Record: 
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[ Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Sept.  27,  1967] 

Travel  Gap 

The  number  of  forei^  travelers  visiting 
the  United  States  has  shown  a  30  percent 
Increase  this  year  over  the  like  period  in 
1966.  John  Black,  director  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  now  estimates  1.5  million  foreigners 
will  tour  this  country  in  1967. 

That's  a  pretty  good  showing,  consider- 
ing the  incredibly  small  amount  Congress 
is  willing  to  appropri.ite  for  attracting  visi- 
tors here.  Last  year  the  Service  operated  on 
a  budget  of  $3  million.  By  contrast,  France 
spent  $5  million  to  lure  tourists,  Mexico 
spent  $7  million.  Spain  and  Canada  310 
million  apiece.  Even  tiny  Greece  spends  more 
th.m  we  do  on  this  item. 

This  Is  a  strange  way  to  deal  with  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem.  The  average  for- 
eigner spends  between  $400  and  -$450  on  his 
American  visit.  What  better  way  to  offset  the 
dollar  drain  than  to  make  this  nation  a 
more   attractive   goal   for   globe-trotters? 

Several  imaginative  Ideas  were  put  forth 
earlier  this  year  by  Winthrop  Knowlton,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  en- 
couraging such  travel.  Why  not  publish  a 
comprehensive  guide  book  for  the  United 
States,  for  e.tample.  translated  into  a  variety 
of  foreign  languages.' 

Why  can't  we  develop  a  system  of  certified 
guides,  Knowlton  ask.>;,  using  American  stu- 
dents proficient  in  foreign  languages?  Why 
can't  we  fill  the  thousands  of  empty  uni- 
versity dormitory  beds  at  vacation  time,  pro- 
viding revenues  for  colleges  and  low  cost 
lodgings  for  foreign  students?  Why  not  a 
"scientific  Disneyland"  to  promote  exports? 

It  would  take  money  to  do  all  these  things. 
But  surely  an  assault  on  the  estimated  $2 
billion  "travel  gap" — meaning  the  difference 
between  what  American  tourists  spend 
abroad  and  the  smaller  total  spent  here  by 
foreigners — Is  worth  more  of  an  effort  than 
we  are  now  making. 

U.vrrED  States  Travel  Service 

Whereas,  the  Southern  States  are  engaged 
In  a  cooperative  effort  for  travel  promotion; 
and 

Whereas,  the  emerging  International  mar- 
kets wUl  play  a  vital  role  in  achieving 
growth  of  travel  In  the  South;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Travel  Service 
Is  engaged  In  an  outstanding  program  of 
promotion  and  Information  aimed  at  devel- 
oping these  International  markets: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  urge  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  support  the  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Travel  Service  at 
the  highest  possible  and  practical  level. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  APPROACH  TO 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  the  privilege  of  participating 
with  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law  in  the  presentation 
in  Miami  Beach  of  a  pioneer  booklet  en- 
titled "You  and  the  Law"  and  designed 
to  inform  persons  arrested  on  misde- 
meanor charges  of  their  rights  under  the 
law.  This  booklet  promises  to  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  our  lower  courts,  not 
only  ui  my  area,  but  I  believe  eventually 
throughout  the  Nation. 


The  young  man  who  prepared  this 
booklet  as  a  staff  attorney  for  the  law- 
yers' committee,  Mr.  Harvey  Friedman, 
is  a  very  able  yoimg  lawyer  from  my 
area  and  I  think  a  very  promising  young 
man  in  the  much  neglected  field  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  our 
municipal  and  other  lower  courts. 

Mr.  Friedman  has  served  as  a  con- 
sultant In  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  bar's  committee  on  crime 
control  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Recently  he  pursued  his  interest  in 
this  subject  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
country  while  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

During  his  trip  he  explored  an  In- 
triguing idea  for  an  international  insti- 
tution to  make  cross-cultural  studies  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  at 
the  lower  levels.  He  outlined  this  pro- 
posal to  me  in  a  letter  upon  his  return 
and  I  insert  that  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  also  may  have  an  Interest  in  this 
subject: 

LAWTEBS'  COMMmEE  FOR 

Civil  Rights  Under  L.^w, 
Vfashington.  D.C,  October  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Cannon  BiUlding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  my 
recent  tour  abroad  during  which  I  had  the 
opportunity,  through  your  courtesy,  to  In- 
terview officials  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice.  Since  that  tour, 
I  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  In  my  belief 
that  new  research  and  study  efforts  are  In 
order  If  we  are  to  resolve  effectively  the 
problems  which  beset  the  system  for  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  In  our 
nation. 

I  have  initiated  discussions  with  Inter- 
ested parties  abroad  concerning  a  multi-na- 
tional approach  In  undertaking  comparative 
studies  of  criminal  Justice  systems.  The  re- 
sponse was  e)rtremely  favorable,  and  while 
at  this  time  it  would  be  premature  to  detail 
these  discussions,  I  would  like  to  set  out  In 
general  terms  the  concepts  which  were  de- 
veloped. 

In  my  work  In  police-community  relations, 
I  have  constantly  been  searching  for  new 
approaches:  for  new  approaches  must  be 
sought  In  dealing  with  p>ollce  and  commu- 
nity conflicts  In  the  nation's  urban  centers. 
Judging  by  recent  chaotic  events,  the  old 
approaches  seem  to  have  completely  failed, 
especially  where  there  has  been  reliance  sole- 
ly on  artlflclal  and  contrived  devices  Intend- 
ed for  the  diminution  of  tensions  between 
the  police  and  the  community. 

Where  such  devices  are  not  grounded  in 
solid  research  and  based  on  their  reliability 
but  rather  are  employed  In  the  frenzy  to 
resolve  police  and  community  tensions,  then 
they  invariably  fall. 

Programs  which  can  be  readily  and  ex- 
peditiously Implemented  must  not  there- 
fore be  the  only  goal,  especially  where  such 
programs  are  but  the  product  of  premoni- 
tion and  hunch. 

In  this  connection  I  would  bring  to  your 
attention  a  fact  cited  by  The  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  In  Ita  report.  The 
Challenge  of  Crime  m  a  Free  Society: 

"The  Nation  spends  more  than  $4  billion 
annually  on  the  criminal  Justice  system 
alone.  'X'et  the  expenditure  for  the  kinds  of 
descriptive,  operational,  and  evaluative  re- 
search that  are  the  obvious  prerequisites  for 
a  rational  program  of  crime  control  Is  neg- 
ligible. Almost  every  Industry  makes  a  sig- 
nificant investment  in  research  each  year. 
Approximately  15  7o  of  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment's annual  budget  Is  allocated  to  re- 
search. While  different  fields  call  for  different 
levels  of  research.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
research  commends  only  a  small  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  crime 
control."  (P.  273) 

It  becomes  obvious  that  an  Immediate  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  augment  our  research 
efforts  in  this  area. 

More  than  this,  any  such  augmented  effort 
must  be  far  more  comprehensive  than  merely 
dealing  with  the  tensions  and  immediate 
problems  evoked  by  police  and  community 
relations.  It  is  obvious  that  the  crisis  which 
is  observed  today  in  the  Nation's  urban  cen- 
ters far  transcends  the  scope  of  such  a  tra- 
ditional and  circumscribed  venture.  It  is  the 
entire  system  of  criminal  justice  which  must 
be  the  target  of  a  national  and  comprehen- 
sive research  plan.  For  the  police  structure 
is  so  interwoven  within  that  system,  both  in 
fact  and  in  the  minds  of  the  community, 
that  to  extricate  It  therefrom  Is  a  sheer  Im- 
possibility. 

The  present  day  approach  throughout  this 
nation  In  studying  the  system  of  criminal 
justice  is  to  make  comparative  studies  of 
such  systems  operating  in  urban  areas  al- 
most all  of  which  are  cursed  with  the  same 
or  similar  problems.  Such  studies  are  made 
thi-ough  on-site  visits,  through  conferences, 
and  through  the  dissemination  of  literature. 
The  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that  those  mak- 
ing the  visits,  those  attending  the  confer- 
ences, and  those  writing  and  reading  the  lit- 
erature all  have  the  same  or  similar  back- 
grounds and  dwell  m  the  same  or  similar 
setting.  Such  approaches  therefore  have 
mostly  failed  to  bring  at>out  any  really  val- 
uable or  profitable  Insights  mainly  because 
they  have  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 
perspective  from  which  to  clearly  examine 
the  problems  at  hand.  What  is  needed  then 
Is  to  be  able  to  step  back  from  this  setting 
and  view  It  from  another  perspective. 

With  these  factors  In  mind,  I  want  to  set 
forth  for  your  consideration  the  concept  of 
developing  an  international  setting  from 
which  to  examine  the  system  for  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  In  our  own  na- 
tion and  In  others.  Specifically  this  would 
herald  a  new  and  more  Intensive  research 
effort  In  the  nature  of  a  multi-national  un- 
dertaking. Tlie  cornerstone  of  this  proposal 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional Institute  for  the  express  purpose  oi 
conducting  cross-cultural  and  In-depth 
studies  of  the  various  systems  of  criminal 
Justice  and  with  special  emphasis  on  com- 
munity relations  vis  a  vis  the  particular 
system. 

Such  an  undertaking  would  be  organized 
on  a  Joint  basis  between  participating  na- 
tions at  a  non-governmental  level.  It  would 
be  multi-dlsclpUnary  in  approach  In  that  It 
would  freely  embrace  all  those  disciplines 
which  could  In  any  way  contribute  to  under- 
standing or  bringing  about  a  resolution  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  parties. 

The  task  of  the  institute,  in  essftice,  would 
be  to  make  comparative  studies  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  each  of  the  participating  party- 
nationals.  The  work  of  the  institute  would 
be  codified  In  a  Journal  produced  and  dis- 
seminated on  a  regular  basis.  This  then 
would  herald  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national dialogue  in  an  area  where  such 
dialogue  has  as  yet  not  been  attempted  and 
where  such  might  prove  highly  profitable. 
The  motivation  for  other  parties  joining 
into  such  an  undertaking  may  not  be  im- 
mediately obvious:  but  from  my  discussions 
abroad,  such  motivation  does  exist.  The 
United  States  is  not  the  only  nation  belea- 
guered by  problems  In  this  area. 

What  is  set  out  herein  is  in  the  nature  only 
of  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  possibilities. 
It  Is  but  a  cornerstone  from  which  to  build. 
It  will  be  the  task  of  the  participating  parties 
to  mold  this  idea  into  the  practical  and  ac- 
ceptable forms  which  will  best  benefit  all 
concerned. 
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I  am  moving  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea,  and  I  will  keep  you  notified 
as  to  my  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Harvey  Friedivian. 


PAUL   SOUTHWICK    LEAVES 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Mr    HUNGATE.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from   California    LMr.   Mossl    may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  serv- 
ice is  a  high  calling,  because  its  func- 
tion is  to  serve  the  people,  and  this  pur- 
pose demands  the  best  and  most  highly 
motivated  individuals.  One  such  person 
recently  left  pubUc  service,  and  I  should 
like  to  note  the  occasion  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom  came 
to  know  this  man  in  the  course  of  con- 
ducting the  public  business  in  this  body. 
Paul  Southwick  has  resigned  his  position 
as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce   for   congressional   relations. 
In  making  the  announcement.  Secretary 
Ti-owbridge  cited  Paul  Southwick's  out- 
standing   contributions    in    connection 
with  a  broad  spectrum  of  landmark  leg- 
islation; public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment, highway  beautification,  high- 
speed   ground   transportation,    the   law 
establishing  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, auto  and  highway  safety:  and 
Fair  Packaging   and  Labeling.   Anyone 
who  helped  in  the  enactment  of  these 
laws  can  take  a  genuine  pride  in  his  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

I  came  to  know  and  appreciate  Paul 
Southwick's  wide  range  of  talents  and 
his  deep  sense  of  public  service  some  10 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  staff  member  of 
the  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  chairman.  A  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1943.  Paul 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  both  United 
Press  and  Associated  Press.  He  later 
served  as  administrative  assistant  to  the 
late  Senator  Long,  of  Hawaii. 

In  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, Paul  Southwick  was  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  a  special  assistant  in  the 
White  House  to  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson,  before  re- 
turning to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
In  1965. 

I  understand  that  Paul  is  joining  the 
Washington  firm  of  Newmyer  Associates. 
In  hiring  Paul  Southwick,  his  new  em- 
ployers are  getting  more  than  a  highly 
qualified  executive— they  are  also  get- 
ting a  wise  and  good  man. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  in  Detroit,  Peter  B.  Clark, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
News,  deUvered  an  address  to  a  group 
of  corporation  executives  in  which  he 
asked:  "Will  Success  Spoil  American 
Civilization?" 

In  his  speech,  he  discusses  the  ma.ior 
advances  that  America  has  made  in  the 
past  generation,  and  shows  how  this, 
paradoxically,  appears  to  be  working 
against  us. 

Of  youth.  Mr.  Clark  says: 

We  have  created  an  energeUc.  Idealistic, 
and  well-informed  generation  ...  We  have 
largely  liberated  them  from  the  struggle  to 
obtain  material  goods;  they  have  turned  part 
of  their  newly  liberated  energies  against  us. 

He  discusses  the  new  respect  for  intel- 
lectuals, but  this  new  respect  serves  to 
amplify  their  criticism.  He  cites  impres- 
sive gains  in  civil  rights,  but  says  this 
serves  to  sharpen  the  dissatisfaction  of 
those  on  the  low  rungs  of  society.  He 
discusses  television  and  how  It  speeds 
communications.  At  the  same  time,  its 
picture  often  warps  reality.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  is  television's  promotion  of 
"quick  politics"  in  which  more  people 
draw  conclusions  before  they  have 
enough  facts. 

Clark  says: 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  this  is  to  pro- 
duce an  enormous  amount  of  social  criticism. 
Critics  will  discover  new  things  to  criticize 
faster  than  we  can  discover  new  solutions. 


WILL     SUCCESS    SPOIL    AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  accept 
existing  injustices,  or  relax  our  deter- 
mination to  right  wrongs,  redress  griev- 
ances, make  certain  that  ever>'one  is 
treated  equally  and  with  justice. 

But  he  differentiates  between  con- 
structive criticism  and  destructive  criti- 
cism. Excesses  of  destructive  criticism 
create  "public  hypochondria." 

He  concludes: 

The  mood  Is,  to  some  unknown  extent, 
destructive  of  all  our  political  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  dally  have 
to  struggle  with  the  consequences  of  all 
the  things  Mr.  Clark  discusses.  I  recom- 
mend this  perceptive  speech,  "Will  Suc- 
cess Spoil  American  Civilization?"  to  my 
colleagues  and  include  it  in  the  Record: 
Will  Success  Spoil  American  Cu-ilization? 

(By  Peter  B,  Clark,  September  26,  1967) 

Everyone  takes  it  for  granted  that  business 
corporations  will  give  money  to  civic,  educa- 
tional welfare  and  charitable  activities.  As 
businessmen,  we  take  it  for  granted  too  and 
assume  that  we  know  why  we  do  it.  Thus, 
especiallv  in  recent  years,  we  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  technique  of 
contributing.  How  shall  we  select  recipients? 
How  shall  we  allocate  scarce  resources  among 
competing  claimants?  How  shall  we  organize 
our  companies  and  committees  to  make  these 
decisions? 

Our  increasing  professionalizatlon.  and  tne 
Increasing  pressures  to  rationalize  what  we 
do.  have  increased  this  preoccupation  with 
technique.' 

I  beUeve  that  the  shift  of  business  atten- 
tion from  the  motive  for  giving  to  the  tech- 
nique of  giving  has  gone  too  far.  I  submit 


'  See,  for  example,  Leo  J.  Shapiro,  Company 
Giving.  Chicago;  Survey  Press,  1960. 


that  business  must  now  reconsider  very  care- 
fully just  why  It  contributes  anything  to 
anvbne.  I  submit  that  big  changes  in  the 
country  require  big  changes  in  business 
thinking  about  contributions— and  perhaps 
about  other  things  as  well.  The  changes  In 
the  countrv  have  created  some  new  chal- 
lenges to  tlie  svstem  of  business  itself. 

My  basic  point  Is  this:  American  life  has 
improved  dramatically  since  World  War  II: 
vet  the  verv  improvements  have  produced 
difficult  new"  problems.  A  better  material  life 
and  other  improvements  we  had  assumed 
would  represent  "progress"  have  stimulated 
profoundiv  negative  attitudes  about  many 
aspects  of"  our  life,  including  business. 

Among  the  improvements  are  these:  First, 
a  great  and  continuing  prosperity;  second,  a 
huge  increase  in  the  number  of  young  peop  e 
being  educated  in  colleges;  third,  a  notab  e 
enhancement  of  the  respect  given  to  Intel- 
lectuals; fourth,  a  significant  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  many  American  Negroes;  and 
fifth,  the  arrival  of  television.  ^   ^  .      - 

It  is  as  if  a  new  miracle  drug  had  been 
invented  which  cured  the  worrisome  old  dis- 
eases but  which,  when  tested,  also  produced 
unpredlcted  side  effects.  Our  problem  is  cer- 
tainlv  not  to  get  back  the  old  diseases;  It  Is 
to  retain  the  wonder  drug's  curative  powers, 
but  discover  how  to  ehminate  its  damaging 
new  symptoms. 

I 
Let  us  look  at  each  of  the  changes  In  per- 
spective. First  the  post-war  prosperity  and. 
especially,  it^  effect.^  upon  that  huge  genera- 
tion of  post-war  young  people  which  we  take 
so  serlouElv. 

Personal  Income  has  soared  from  under 
11200  billion  in  1945  to  over  S600  billion  now. 
For  nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  years,  1945- 
1966  per  capita  income  was  substantially 
higher  than  it  was  the  year  before  To  put  it 
another  way,  almost  every  year  In  the  life 
of  a  21-year-old  has  been  economically  better 
than  the  one  before. 

This  almost  unbroken  post-war  prosperity 
has  produced  the  freest,  healthiest,  and  most 
knowledgeable  young  Americans  ever.  They 
enjoy  the  greatest  Imaginable  range  ot 
choice-  Thev  can  work  or  not:  study  or  not: 
travel  or  not.  For  at  least  hundreds  of 
thousands,  the  opportunity  to  go  on  even 
to  graduate  schools  exists  merely  for  the  ask- 
ing The  contrast  between  the  standard  of 
living  of  a  voung  person  today  and  a  young 
person  of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  almost 
too  great  to  grasp. 

Yet  despite  this,  or  In  my  opinion,  partu 
because  of  It,  today's  young  person  also 
often  seems  to  be  bored,  restless,  and  dis- 
contented with  "the  way  things  are".  Tlie 
great  depression  of  the  'thirties  Is  no  more 
than  textbook  historv  to  him.  His  striking 
Idealism  is  seldom  tempered  by  the  classic 
discipline  of  economic  necessity.  Many  of  his 
free  choices  are,  in  a  general  sense  of  the 
word,  costless.  Decisions  which  cost  nothing 
teach  little. 

Young  people  react  to  otir  prosperity  (and 
also  to  a  highlv  permissive  upbringing)  In  a 
varietv  of  wavs.  In  some  cases,  as  money  be- 
comes' easier  to  get.  Its  value  as  an  Incentive 
declines  drastically.  As  some  youngsters  con- 
clude that  Incomes  are  virtually  assured,  they 
lose  Interest  in  organizing  their  lives  to  earn 
incomes.  One  articulate  young  member  of 
the  "new  left"  said:  "Now  were  on  the 
threshold  of  abundance.  It  is  no  longer  a 
struggle  to  survive.  Up  to  now  we  have  had 
sort  of  a  fixation  on  income.  Now  we  need 
other  things  for  motivaUon." 

Businessmen  encounter  this  attitude  when 
they  try  to  recruit  bright  college  people, 
some  surveys  Indicate  that  80%  of  today's 
graduates  would  prefer  an  academic  or  gov- 
ernment career  to  a  business  career.  The 
Peace  Corps  demonstrates  how  attractive  low- 
paying  but  idealtstlcally-motlvated  Jobe  are 
for  youth.  To  many  of  them  business  Is  not 
where  the  action  Is, 
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But  far  more  Important  than  difficulties 
In  business  recruiting  Is  the  fact  that  con- 
tinuing prosperity  ha£  somehow  made  It 
easy,  and  actually  fashionable,  to  ridicule 
a  "materialistic"  society  and  Its  alleged  lack 
of  "quality."  A  few  prosperous  youngsters 
even  feel  resentment  or  guilt  about  their 
material  possessions.  Some  (the  "hippies") 
solve  their  problem  by  abandoning  their 
possessions;  others  (the  "new  left")  attack 
the  economic  system  which  produces  the 
fKJSsesslons.  In  their  collective  desire  to  re- 
miike  the  society,  they  Ignore  the  extraordi- 
nary Individual  freedom  each  enjoys. 

The  politicians  and  economists  who  set 
the  goal  of.  and  Invented  the  means  for. 
continued  prosperity  failed  to  predict  its 
effects  upon  people.  (Probably  this  Is  because 
they  did  know  the  awful  consequences  of 
continued  poverty.)  No  one  really  knows 
today  what  the  effects  of  continued  affluence 
are.  But  wc  do  not  have  to  lock  just  at 
"hippies,"  or  "peaceiiiks."  or  LSD  to  know 
that  we  have  somehow  failed  to  prepare  our 
youth  for  continued  affluence.  We  have  cre- 
ated an  energetic.  Idealistic,  and  well- 
informed  generation.  But  abundance  has  also 
produced  a  deeply  critical  generation.  Some 
members  of  It  act  as  if  they  did  not  really 
believe  in  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
largely  liberated  them  from  the  struggle  to 
obtain  material  goods;  they  haw?  turned  part 
of  their  newly  liberated  energies  against  us. 

This  leads  to  the  second  great  change:  The 
vast  Increase  in  college  education.  In  1945 
about  1,000.000  people  were  enrolled  in  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  In  1965  there 
were  5.570,CMX)  and  the  growth  rate  Is  going 
up.  (Most  business  firms  experience  diffi- 
culties if  they  grow.  Siiy,  50"^;  .  Consider  the 
ofganizatjonal  and  personnel  difficulties  of 
a  500 :X;  growth.) 

Most  Amerlcaii  parents  probably  want  their 
children  to  attend  college.  Surely,  it  is  desir- 
able to  stimulate  young  people  to  seek  the 
greatest  possible  education  that  they  are 
capable  of  absorbing. 

Even  so.  aJDyone  who  carefully  reads  his 
newspaper  knows  that  in  this  decade  college 
campusee  are  producing  even  more  than  their 
normiU  share  of  tumult.  When  you  suddenly 
rele.iae  young  people  from  parental  restraints 
and  throw  them  Into  huge,  anonymous 
masses.  It  is  not  surprlstng  that  a  few  of  them 
cliister  Into  groups  which  share  both  lone- 
liness and  extreme  bebavlor. 

But  extreme  attitudes  also  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  students  are.  on  the  average, 
different  people  than  they  used  to  be.  They 
are  not  the  same  as  the  essentially  middle- 
class,  fun-seeking  youngsters  of  the  twentlec; 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  earnest,  no. 
nonsense  veterans  of  the  torUee  and  'fifties. 
eager  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  earn  a 
living:  they  are  not  even  the  same  as  the  dis- 
illusioned students  of  the  thirties,  some  of 
whom  felt  betrayed  by  business  failure.  The 
flve-fold  e.xplosion  of  post-war  higher  edu- 
cation has  filled  large  campuses  with  some- 
thing like  a  cross-section  of  the  present 
American  population.  Students  come  from 
all  Income  levels,  all  conditions  of  life,  all 
educational  levels,  and  they  come  with  all 
attitudes.  We  should  have  expected  a  striking 
change  In  campus  l>ehavior. 

But  It  is  important  to  realize  that  their 
professors  and  the  ideas  of  teaching  have 
not  changed  ven-  much  A  teaching  method 
that  was  Invented  years  ago,  perhaps  In 
order  to  capture  the  attention  of  stubbornlj 
uninterested  students,  is  still  being  used 
today.  One  Indirect  result  Is  the  Increa-se  of 
various  forms  of  campus  radicalism.  Let  me 
explain  what  I  mean. 

The  teaching  method  is  systematic  crit- 
icism— especially  of  political,  economic  and 
social  matters.  It  involves  carefully  taking 
apart,  analysing,  and  challenging  every  part 
of  accepted  American  economics,  govern- 
mental processes,  and  social  relationships. 
The  method   tends,  naturally,  to  be  icono- 


clastic. Long. accepted  values  (like  patriotism 
and  respect  for  constituted  authority)  are 
called  into  question,  traditional  national 
heroes  are  re-examined,  basic  constitutional 
procedures  are  dissected,  and  cherished  his- 
torical beliefs  are  dissolved  under  the  harsh 
light  of  analytical  intelligence. 

When  done  by  a  skillful  professor,  this  is 
a  splendid  way  to  stimulate  student  curi- 
osity. It  motivates  the  student  to  ask  his 
own  questions  and  to  learn  how  to  find  his 
own  answers. 

At  some  early  time,  when  most  college 
students  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
complacent  offspring  of  the  unchallenged 
rich,  the  metliod  presumably  was  totally  ap- 
propriate. The  main  problem  then  was  to  in- 
duce students  to  ask  any  real  questions  or  to 
undertake  any  serious  analysis  of  their  own. 
It  Is  said  tliat  they  were  not  very  analytical. 
were  ambitious  Just  to  get  good  Jobs,  were 
quietly  patriotic  without  thinking  why.  were 
moetly  interested  in  their  purely  private 
lives,  and  keenly  enjoyed  the  high-spirited 
antics  of  campus  personal  life.  Professors  be- 
lieved that  students  had  to  be  Jarred  Into 
thinking,  for  their  own  good,  (And  maybe  a 
slightly  resentful  professor  or  two  found 
some  pleasure  In  challenging  all  the  beliefs 
of  students  more  prosperous  than  he,) 

Students  used  to  come  from  homes  filled 
with  strong  convictions.  They  arrived  at  col- 
lege reflecting  the  conservative  attitudes  of 
their  essentially  conservative  parents.  They 
also  brought  little  curiosity  and  few  facts. 

But  at  least  some  students  are  quite  dif- 
ferent now.  They  arrive  brimming  with  facts. 
they  show  Impressive  curiosity,  some  Inten- 
sity, and  a  desire  to  do  something.  But  they 
do  not  believe  In  much  of  anything.  They 
bring  idealism  but  little  substance  of  belief. 
They  do  not  go  to  college  with  self-satlsfled 
assumptions  about  the  value  of  the  status 
quo.  If  anything,  they  tend  to  be  critical 
of  It. 

When  restless  students  who  do  not  believe 
m  the  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  are 
exposed  to  professors  who  systematically 
question  the  traditional  ways,  the  results  are 
predictable.  We  see  the  results  among  the 
students  on  the  biggest  campuses:  Some  ex- 
treme radicalism,  quite  a  bit  of  philosophical 
anarchism,  a  great  deal  of  cynicism,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  criticism.  We  see  stu- 
dents striving  to  become  "committed"  to 
some  new  and,  as  yet,  unknown  social  or 
political  cause,  perhaps  because  they  do  not 
accept  the  old  causes.  This  rebellion  in  sheep- 
skin clothing  raises  real  and  seriotis  ques- 
tions: Has  pure  critical  Intelligence  gotten 
out  of  balance  with  traditional  moral  beliefs? 
Is  it  possible  f  *t  national  stability  requires 
educated  you^l  to  accept  on  faith  at  lea»t 
some  basic  premises  and  some  fundamental 
restraints? 

n 

The  rapid  college  expansion  helps  partly 
to  account  for  the  third  change — the  signif- 
icant Increase  In  the  respect  Americans  now 
give  to  intellectuals.  Merely  comparing  the 
average  1950  professorial  salary  of  $5,310  with 
that  of  $11,265  today  gives  evidence  of  this 
increase.  More  to  the  point,  compare  the 
front  pages  of  1937  newspapers  with  those 
of  1967.  The  amount  of  space  given  to  profes- 
sors, writers,  poets,  historians,  scientists,  and 
others  who  may  properly  be  called  Intellec- 
tuals has  Increased  spectacularly.  This  com- 
parison marks  a  basic  change  in  the  way  the 
country  thinks. 

This  rise  of  intellectuals  to  public  promi- 
nence was  helped  by  the  very  tangible  con- 
tributions that  scientists  made  to  World 
War  n  weaponry.  Nuclear  weapons,  radar,  Jet 
aircraft,  and  other  startling  devices  were  the 
direct  products  of  theoretical  scientists 
whose  pre-war  careers  the  public  viewed 
skeptically  when  the  public  noticed  them 
at  all.  Mass  media  quickly  discovered  that 
war  scientists  made  good  copy.  The  popular- 
ization of  intellectuals  was  underway.  It  has 


continued  ever  since  and,  of  course,  broad- 
ened rapidly  to  include  men  working  In  many 

fields  other  than  science. 

No  reasonable  person  can  deny  that  high 
intelligence  is  better  than  low  intelligence, 
that  mental  training  is  socially  useful,  or 
that  the  best  products  of  htunan  cerebration 
are  preferable  to  unthinking  medocrlty.  Be- 
cause these  things  cannot  be  denied,  many 
Americans  have  long  urged  that  more  re- 
spect and  attention  really  ought  to  be  given 
to  Intellectuals. 

But  perhaps  the  people  who  urged  this  did 
not  fully  realize  what  the  change  might 
mean.  For  Intellectuals  are  not  simply  peo- 
ple who  are  smarter  or  better  educated  than 
other  people  (in  fact,  they  are  sometimes 
neither  I,  Intellectuals  are  people  who  do 
particular  kinds  of  work  and  who.  therefore, 
have  had  particular  kinds  of  training  and 
job  experiences.  They  frequently  share  opin- 
ions and  think  of  themselves  as  belonging 
to  a  unique  group.  Sometimes  they  even  dis- 
play a  very  human  desire  to  gain  practical 
political  power. - 

The  intelleciuai's  product  is  ideas.  If  we 
reflect  on  it,  we  realize  that  in  respect  to  hu- 
man affairs  his  ideas  are  very  often  new 
criticisms  of  the  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal status  quo.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
his  ideas  must  be  new  If  they  are  to  be  sfil- 
able  to  colleagues,  to  students,  or  to  aca- 
demic publications.  There  Is  little  demand, 
especially  in  the  popularized  academic  mar- 
ketplace, for  a  carefully  balanced  restate- 
ment of  an  argument  which  Is  correct  but 
old.  Except  in  the  physical  sciences.  It  is 
unfortunately  not  always  required  that  a 
man's  Ideas  be  rigorously  tested  and  proven 
correct  In  the  crucible  of  experience. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  new  ideas 
he  creates  are  so  often  criticisms  of  the  hu- 
man status  quo.  To  attack  an  alleged  evil  at- 
tracts attention  and  sympatliy.  it  increases 
personal  Influence,  and  It  appears  to  result 
from  a  very  good  motive — the  desire  to  make 
life  better.  Finally,  just  as  James  Bond  was 
licensed  to  kill,  everyone  knows  that  the  In- 
tellectual is  licensed  to  criticize. 

The  late  Harvard  economist.  Joseph 
Schumpeter.  wrote  that  the  intellectual 
group  in  general  "cannot  help  nibbling,  be- 
cause it  lives  on  criticism  and  its  whole  po- 
sition deijends  on  criticism  that  stings"  .  .  .'' 

The  enhanced  respect  given  to  the  Intellec- 
tual has  had  real  public  consequences.  First, 
because  he  is  listened  to  more  and  since  his 
basic  product  is  criticism.  Americans  are 
hearing  more  criticism  of  their  society.  In 
newspapers,  television,  magazines,  books, 
and  on  campuses,  professors  and  other  writ- 
ers declaim  on  the  shortcomings  of  American 
life.  American  foreign  policy.  American 
business,  and.  Indeed.  American  morality. 

Second,  there  are  now  so  many  intellec- 


2  An  excellent  recent  discussion  of  this  pos- 
sibility Is  Irving  Krlstol,  "American  Intellec- 
tuals and  Foreign  Policy,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
July  1967,  pp.  594-609. 

'  Joseph  Schumpeter.  Capitalism.  Socialism 
and  Democracy,  New  York;  Harper,  1947  p. 
151.  See.  in  general,  his  discussion  of  "The 
Sociology,'  of  the  Intellectual,"  p.  145f,  Profes- 
sor Edward  C,  Banfield  has  observed  that 
"The  premium  of  scholarship  for  a  professor 
is  all  too  often  originality — not  correctness,  A 
politician  or  businessman  must  pay  a  price 
for  being  wrong;  the  academic  never  does. 
The  college  professor  has  no  know-ledge  of 
what  people  want  now,  or  what  they  are 
going  to  want;  he  deals  in  generalities,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  applying  a  general  theory 
to  a  unique  event.  I  think  It's  s  national 
tragedy  that  people  in  decision-making  roles 
turn  over  to  intellectuals  or  computers  the 
right  to  make  decisions.  And  it's  bad  for 
scholarship,  too,  A  good  professor  is  a  bastard 
perverse  enough  to  think  about  what  he 
thinks  Is  Important,  not  what  government 
thinks  is  important."  Life,  June  6.  1967.  p.  57. 
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tuals  or  would-be  Intellectuals,  that  they 
have 'become  a  political  constituency  in  the 
same  sense,  for  example,  that  ethnic  groups, 
religious  groups,  and  veterans'  organizations 
are  Politicians  consciously  try  to  win  votes 
among  them,  just  as  they  do  among  Poles, 
or  Baptists,  or  American  Legionnaires.  Some 
noliticians  tailor  their  programs  and  planks 
\o  the  beliefs  and  wishes  of  Intellectuals. 
Politicians  also  remember  that  television 
producers  and  newspaper  editorial  writers 
HOW  listen  carefully  to  intellectvials. 

Third,  and  partly  for  this  reason,  politi- 
cians are  recruiting  more  intellectuals  out 
of  academic  life  and  placing  them  in  gov- 
ernment operating  positions.  However  they 
may  perform  in  these  jobs,  the  long-run  ef- 
fect is  to  lend  additional  weight  to  the  gen- 
eral intellectual  criticisms  of  "the  way 
things  are". 

The  fourth  change  I  wish  to  treat  is  the 
improvement  in  the  lives  of  many  American 
Negroes.  While  It  remains  significantly  be- 
low that  of  whites,  their  average  per  capita 
income  has  at  least  doubled  since  1945,  The 
civil  rights  movement,  successive  federal  civil 
rights  laws,  and  a  combination  of  very  prac- 
tical political  and  economic  pressures  have 
helped  many  Negroes. 

All  reasonable  people  have  sought  to  im- 
prove the  Negro's  condition.  The  painful 
irony  of  the  Negro's  situation  is  this:  Im- 
provements have  replaced  hopelessness  with 
hope,  hope  has  stimulated  action,  but  some 
of  tliat  action  has,  in  the  last  three  years, 
been  directed  against  the  very  system  that 
produced  the  improvements. 

The  civil  rights  movement  had  at  least 
three  shortcomings.  At  its  high  point,  it  was 
essentiallv  a  Southern  activity,  aimed  at  cor- 
recting perceived  injustices  in  the  South. 
While  much  of  the  federal  legislation  It  pro- 
duced was  politically  popular  with  Northern 
Negroes,  it  had  practical  effect  only  in  parts 
of  the  South, 

Second,  the  goals  of  the  movement  were 
largely  middle-class  goals.  Middle-class  Ne- 
groes who  already  had  Jobs  and  homes  tried 
to  achieve  some  of  the  amenities  of  Ameri- 
can life:  Better  education,  the  dignity  that 
would  come  from  Integration,  the  right  to 
form  an  effective  voting  bloc. 

These  objectives  did  not  mean  very  much 
to  some  of  the  poorest  Negroes  in  the  North- 
ern cities,  Thev  did  not  have  decent  jobs  or 
decent  housing,  and  whether  they  knew  it 
or  not,  their  greatest  immediate  need  was 

money.  . 

After  the  original  goals  of  the  movement 
had  been  achieved,  it  began  to  lose  momen- 
tum. Some  middle-class  Negroes  lost  Interest. 
Many  of  them,  and  certainly  most  whites,  en- 
joyed   increasing    prosperity    through    the 

Third,  the  civil  rights  movement  broke  old 
laws  as  it  tried  to  force  passage  of  new  laws. 
While  the  tactic  worked,  it  did  little  to  in- 
crease respect  for  the  idea  of  obeying  the  law. 

Thus,  maybe  in  the  eyes  of  the  poorest  Ne- 
groes things  began  to  look  sometiiing  like 
this-  Everyone  was  getting  richer  except 
them  whites  and  middle-class  Negroes  did 
not  care  about  them,  the  politicians  kept 
talking  about  things  getting  better  but 
things  never  did,  the  civil  rights  movement 
broke  some  laws  and  it  looked  like  that  got 
results  for  some  people.  Maybe  some  other 
kind  of  direct  action  would  get  results. 

We  have  seen  the  fl.iming  manifestation  of 
this  kind  of  thinking  in  the  last  three  sum- 
mers The  old  civil  rights  activity  has  largely 
disappeared.  An  entirely  different  kind  of 
Negro,  from  an  entirely  different  way  of 
lile.  has  made  his  presence  known  by  loot- 
ing, burning,  and  occasionally  creating  some 
very  dangerous  organizations. 

Tlie  paradox  was  that  as  things  got  bet- 
ter for  most  people,  this  very  fact  increas- 
ingly Irritated  those  at  the  bottom  who  did 
not  care  much  about  the  Idea  of  law  and 
order  anyway.  It  would  be  redundant  to  list 


the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  our  or- 
derly processes  of  government  and  politics. 
The  final  change  to  discuss  is  the  rise  of 
television.  The  total  number  of  television  sets 
in  the  United  States  jumped  from  10.000  in 
1946  to  over  74.000.000  Vxiay.  While  Guten- 
berg's revolution  (the  invention  of  movable 
type  and.  hence,  of  cheap  printing)  took 
several  hundred  years  to  complete,  the  com- 
parable television  revolution  occurred  in  an 
astounding  fifteen  years. 

It  mav  seem  surprising  to  give  television 
the  same  weight  as  the  other  presumably  far 
more  b.isic  social  changes.  But  there  is 
much  hidden  in  Marshall  McLuhan's  epi- 
gram: "The  medium  is  the  message,  '  Televi- 
sion is  so  important  i>ecause  it  has  so  dra- 
matically told  Americans  the  stones  of  post- 
war American  Me  (and  the  Vietnani  War). 
The  drama  has  amplified  the  consequences 
of  the  stories.  Consider  the  fact  that  stories 
like  these  have  never  t>efore  been  told  with 
such  great  emotional  power  to  so  many 
people. 

Television  tells  stories  directly.  The  stories 
overwhelm  television  editors  and  newsmen. 
The  most  experienced  television  news  edi- 
tors cannot  overcome  the  emotional  impact 
of  ten  seconds  of  film.  Mere  words  go  un- 
noticed beside  the  films  of  fire  hoses  and 
police  dogs  turned  against  Alabama  civil 
rights  demonstrators,  of  university  "teach- 
ins",  of  GIs  being  killed  and  wounded  in 
Vietnam,  or  of  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
first  American  president  to  die  In  the  tele- 
vision age. 

In  contrast  to  newspaper  Journalism,  it 
is  far  harder  for  a  television  editor  to  balance 
a  story,  to  moderate  it.  or  to  "tell  the  other 
side."  There  «  no  way  to  balance  the  emo- 
tional Impact  of  these  ten  seconds  of  film. 
The  viewer  says  to  himself.  "I  saw  it  hap- 
pen," Equally  dramatic  pictures  showing  "the 
other  side"  of  most  stories  just  do  not  exist. 
The  television  counterpart  of  the  newspaper 
copy  editor  cannot  say.  "I've  seen  this  all 
before"  and  relegate  the  story  to  page  four- 
teen. 

But,  like  newspaper  journalism,  television 
jovu-nallsm  still  must  define  news  as  that 
which  is  new,  unusual,  emotionally  compel- 
ling, or  different.  Thus,  the  country  receives 
powerful  amplification  of  events  that  are 
different,  unusual,  strange,  frightening,  or 
bizarre. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  television  is  huge 
and  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  Great 
numbers  of  people  absorb  most  of  their  pub- 
lic affairs  impressions  from  it.  Television  has 
always  been  the  major  source  of  breaking 
news  in  the  lives  of  people  twenty-five  years 
old  or  less.  Millions  of  Americans  are  daily 
seeing  raw  events  Immediately  and  starkly. 
The  events  may  be  only  a  part  of  a  battle,  a 
contrived  civil  rights  demonstration,  or  a 
planned  carnpus  absurdity.  But  the  explana- 
tion, the  counter-argument,  the  facts  that 
place  the  dramatic  film  In  perspective  are 
seldom  available  until  tomorrow's  program- 
when  they.  In  turn,  are  overshadowed  by  to- 
morrows  fresh  news. 

I  think  one  result  is  quick  politics.  Peo- 
ple are  quickly  forming  strong  emotional 
reactions  to  events  and  to  public  officials. 
One  could  argue  that  since  television,  more 
emotionally  charged  opinions  are  held  by 
more  people  on  more  subjects;  more  people 
draw  conclusions  before  they  have  enough 
f.icts.  Public  passions  run  higher. 

When  asked  If  agitators  took  part  in  a  big 
city  riot,  one  experienced  newspaperman  re- 
plied, "Television  is  the  agitator."  He  may 
have  been  right.  The  pictures  could  not 
show  why  it  was  happening  or  what  it  would 
lead  to.  But  a  summer  of  pictures  had  shown 
what  was  happening  now.  Maybe  they  moved 
some  people  out  into  the  streets. 

At  a  time  when  our  domestic  problems  are 
more  tangled,  and  our  foreign  affairs  far  more 
perilous,  television  may  be  inducing  Amer- 


icans to  make  increasingly  hasty  and  over- 
simplified judgments. 

Finallv.  television  publicizes  the  results  of 
the  other  changes  I  have  mentioned. 


The  combined  social  changes  we  have  con- 
sidered have  produced  an  enormous  amount 
of  social  criticism.  Of  course,  there  have  al- 
ways been  critics  and  generally  they  have 
helped  the  country  to  keep  its  balance.  But 
it  Is  probably  sale  to  say  that  at  no  previous 
time  have  so  many  Americans — from  all  walks 
of  life — been  exposed  to  so  much  searching 
criticism  of  so  many  fundamental  aspects  of 
our  civilization, 

I  submit  that  things  are  not  In  fact  worse 
th.^u  ever  before.  In  many  respects  they  are 
better  than  ever  before,  I  submit  that  what 
has  actually  happened  Is  that  more  people 
are  getting  more  attention  when  they  say 
that  things  are  worse.  While  not  minimizing 
the  very  real  difficulties  we  face,  I  suggest 
that  a  large  part  of  what  Is  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica Is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  constantly 
reiterated  criticism. 

You  might  ask,  why  talk  about  the  critics? 
Why  not  just  try  to  solve  the  problems  they 
identifv?  To  which  I  answer,  of  course,  we 
must  try  to  solve  the  problems.  The  country 
was  built  by  solving  problems.  Most  of  us 
make  our  livings  solving  problems.  But  part 
of  the  basic  point  is  that  the  critics  make 
their  livings  criticizing.  They  will  always  dis- 
cover new  things  to  criticize  faster  than  we 
can   discover  new   solutions.  And  changing 
America  now  produces  new  critics  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate. 
I  believe  the  net  effect  Is  damaging. 
For  example,  whether  or  not  one  believes 
that   the  United   States   had   a  real   choice 
when  we  committed   a  significant  army  to 
Vietnam  in  1961,  an  informed  man  cannot 
deny  that  trying  either  to  win  that  war  or 
to  negotiate  a  conclusion  to  It  are  made  in- 
finitelv  more  difficult  by  the  criticism  directed 
against  the  American  government  by  Amer- 
ican=    Begun  by   some   professors  and   news 
media,  then  taken  up  by  a  handlul  of  sena- 
tor<=   the  critics  now  even  Include  some  busi- 
nessmen. Our  foreign  adversaries  take  this 
criticism  to  mean  that  we  are  irresolute  and 
that  our  internal  dissension  can  eventually 
force  us  to  withdraw. 

For  example,  whether  or  not  one  believes 
that  the  police  have  occasionally  used  ex- 
cessive force,  a  reasonable  man  cannot  de- 
ny that  a  decade  of  charges  of  "police  bru- 
tiiitv"  have  injured  police  morale,  created 
substantial  public  doubt  about  all  police 
work  and  actually  encouraged  the  lawless. 
Begun  by  people  who  sought  prefectly  proper 
goals  the  criticisms  of  police  were  shortly 
reinforced  by  politicians  with  obvious  inter- 
ests Then  they  were  echoed  In  the  streets— 
where  they  could  not  help  but  encourage 
violence. 

For  example,  whether  or  not  one  approves 
of  every  person  in  what  the  critics  call  the 
"establishment"  leadership  of  government, 
business,  military,  church,  labor  and  educa- 
tion, a  thoughtful  person  cannot  deny  that 
many  years  must  now  pass  before  all  Ameri- 
cans will  confidently  accept  most  decisions 
of  that  legitimately  selected  leadership.  Criti- 
cism of  the  "power  eUte"  or  the  "power  struc- 
ture" began  as  an  abstract  academic  anal- 
ysis It  merged  with  furious  criticisms  of 
particular  men.  The  result  grew  from  attacks 
upon  named  authorities  to  rather  startUng 
atucks  upon  the  very  Idea  of  authority  it- 
self 

You  may  ask,  even  If  all  this  is  true,  what 
relevance  does  it  have  for  business? 

I  hope  that  the  answer  Is  clear  to  each  of 
you— first  as  citizens  and  second  as  business- 
men. 

Constantly  reiterated  destructive  criUclsm 
tends  to  create  a  national  mood,  Klgbt  now 
that  mood  Is  bad.  The  man  who  Is  repeatedly 
told  he  looks  sick  may  become  ill.  How  mucla 
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national  self-analysis,  unnecessary  guilt  feel- 
ings, and  harsh  criticism  of  fundamentals 
can  be  absorbed  without  producing  a  kind 
of  public  hypochondria? 

The  critical  mood  almost  certainly  cannot 
be  turned  Just  to  the  advantage  of  one  po- 
UUcal  p>arty  against  the  other,  or  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  any  candidate  of  either 
party  against  another.  The  mood  is.  to  some 
unknown  extent,  destructive  of  all  our  po- 
litical Institutions. 

Its  effects  almost  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  domestic  affairs.  The  strains  of  costly 
foreign  engagements  are.  in  all  truth,  likely 
to  continue  for  many  years.  And  make  no 
mistake  about  It,  our  foreign  opponents  are 
using  their  greatest  skills  and  energies  to 
turn  our  self-crltlcism  against  us. 

Therefore,  whatever  your  personal  politics, 
as  citizens  you  cannot  welcome  the  present 
deeply  critical  mood. 

Secondly,  and  on  a  much  less  vital  level, 
the  mood  of  national  self-criticism  can  be 
turned  directly  against  business.  It  was  in  the 
1930's  and  it  can  be  again. 

Examples  of  the  transition  from  a  gen- 
eralized criticism  to  a  concrete  Impact  upon 
business  are  easy  to  find.  Ralph  Nader  sym- 
bolized a  familiar  and  possibly  trite  example. 
Even  It  one  believes — as  I  do — th.^.t  the  auto 
Industry  should  have  given  gre.iter  attention 
to  the  accident  injury  problem,  one  can  legit- 
lm.:.tely  question  the  process  by  which  the 
mood  of  some  people  was  converted  into  a 
law  for  all  people. 

In  the  1950's  several  young  intellectuals  on 
the  staff  of  Averell  Harrlman.  then  Governor 
of  New  York,  developed  position  papers  on 
the  auto  Injury  problem  Let  one  of  them  tell 
the  story  as  he  remembers  it: 

"By  the  mld-1950's  It  was  becoming  evi- 
dent that  this  overall  (government  approach 
to  auto  safety  I  problem  could  not  persist.  A 
matter  of  considerable  public  Interest  was  In 
the  hands  of  incompetents  or  worse.  Some 
protest  was  inevitable,  and  it  arose,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  among  a  small 
group  of  professional  persons — lawyers,  doc- 
tors, engineers,  and  public  officials.  Articles 
began  to  appear.  Intellectuals  were  doing 
their  work." 

In  1961  he  wrote:  "It  would  not  appear 
that  the  Industry  Is  particularly  conscious  of 
the  fact,  but  the  belief  Is  well  established 
among  intellectually  influential  circles  In  the 
United  States  that  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  essentially  Indifferent,  and  some- 
times even  opposed,  to  traffic  safety  meas- 
ures.' 

The  young  man  Joined  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration (he  later  took  an  academic  po- 
sition t.  He  spurred  on  the  politicians,  stimu- 
lated articles,  encourage  Nader — then  a  close 
associate — and  amplified  his  criticisms 
through  his  many  Journalistic  contacts.  The 
result,  we  recall,  was  a  flurry  of  newspaper 
discussion  of  Naders  book,  the  television 
drama  of  Robert  Kennedy  challenging  Fred- 
eric Dormer,  and  a  ptece  of  legislation  passed 
In  a  remarkable  hurry. 

There  are  informed  people  who  believe  that 
general  public  Interest  in  the  subject  was 
actually  very  low  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
passed. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  defender  of  the 
autj  Industry  to  suggest  that  the  hastily  en- 
acted auto  safety  legislation  will  take  years 
to  unscramble  or  even  interpret  properly. 
Th.s  was  a  classic  case  of  a  generalized  criti- 
cism being  transformed,  through  some  very 
deft  political  footwork,  into  a  law  whose 
value  honest  men  may  question,  a  law  which 
was  unquestionably  adverse  to  business,  all 
wit'.,  only  a  modest  amount  of  direct  public 
Involvement.  Other  examples  from  other  in- 
dustries will  come  to  your  minds. 


•Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  "The  War  Against 
the  Automobile,"  The  Public  Interest,  Spring 
196^.  Emphafils  added. 


Professor  Schumpeter,  whom  I  quoted  ear- 
lier, concluded  that  intellectuals  would 
eventually  destroy  capitalism.  He  believed 
that  Intellectuals,  who  after  all  are  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  business  system,  would 
plant  widespread  public  doubts  about  It, 
They  would,  he  felt,  criticize  the  workings 
and  propriety  of  capitalism  so  much  that  the 
voters  In  western  nations  would  eventually 
vote  to  replace  the  system.  One  does  not  have 
to  accept  all  of  his  pessimistic  theory  to  rec- 
ognize the  great  and  growing  long-run  politi- 
cal power  of  Intellectual  criticism. 

IV 

What  can  any  of  this  have  to  do  with  busi- 
ness contributions  to  civic,  educational,  wel- 
fare, or  charitable  activities?  My  answer  Is 
very  blunt:  Because  of  these  considerations 
and  In  its  own  long-range  Interest,  business 
should  redefine  its  thinking  about  contribu- 
tions. Contributions  should  cease  to  have 
essentlaJly  a  public  relations  motive.  They 
should  become  explicit  programs  of  vigorous 
strategic  action  for  business — not  merely 
Individual  actions  for  individual  firms,  but 
at  times  collective  actions  in  response  to 
those  who  challenge  the  business  system  in 
general. 

There  are  three  key  words  here:  vigorous, 
strategic,  and  action.  By  action,  I  mean  that 
business  should  make  certain  that  its  own 
people  are  on  the  scene  when  the  vital  deci- 
sions are  being  made.  This  does  not  require 
that  businessmen  hold  government  Jobs,  for 
voluntary  civic  activities  still  exercise  a  great 
influence  upon  basic  social  changes.  Contri- 
butions of  money  and  executive  time  to  them 
establish  and  maintain  legitimate  access  to 
the  people  and  Institutions  who  make  the 
decisions.  Except  for  direct  participation  in 
politics  Itself,  business  has  no  better  means 
of  influencing  the  social  forces  and  the 
criticisms  we  have  discussed. 

The  second  key  word  is  stratlglc.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  day  may  be  gone  when 
corporations  can  afford  to  contribute  large 
amounts  to  all  charitable  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities. It  may  now  be  necessary  to  focus 
much  more  closely  on  those  few  selected 
activities  and  organizations  which  have  the 
closest  relationships  to  vital  social  changes. 
My  argument  suggests  that  nowadays  the 
most  strategically  hnportant  of  them  Include 
education — especially  at  the  college  and  uni- 
versity levels — welfare  and  charity  as  they 
Influence  the  attitudes  of  youth,  and  race 
relations  activities  of  all  kinds.  If  I  have 
correctly  Identified  the  more  Important  fac- 
tors, then  It  may  stand  to  reason  that  busi- 
ness should  concentrate  its  efforts  where 
they  will  count  the  most. 

The  final  key  word  Is  vigorous.  This  means 
that  businessmen  will  have  to  stop  avoiding 
controversy.  They  must  themselves  follow 
their  money  Into  some  of  the  most  angry  and 
difficult  problems  the  country  faces. 

Let  us  be  candid  about  it.  Over  the  years 
business  contributions  have  been  quite  bland. 
Businessmen  have  sought  to  give  money  to 
causes  no  one  could  criticize  and  have  tried 
to  do  it  In  a  way  objectionable  to  no  one. 
In  the  short  run,  and  If  the  motive  was  pub- 
lic relations,  this  seemed  to  be  good  practice, 
for  it  could  anger  no  potential  customer.  In 
the  long  run.  however,  avoiding  controversy 
also  avoided  concrete  results.  Sometimes  It 
meant  that  when  the  chips  were  down,  the 
business  representative  was  not  present  at 
the  decisive  meeting  or,  worse,  that  he  re- 
mained silent. 

My  own  research  in  the  1950's  showed  that, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  businessmen 
avoided  race  relations  civic  activities  because 
they  were  called  "too  controversial".  If  the 
subject  was  "too  controversial"  then,  a  dec- 
ade ago,  what  has  It  become  now?  I  am 
convinced  that  business  know-how  and  re- 
sources could  have  helped  to  prevent  what 
has  now  become  a  crlsU  of  sharply  polarized 


attitudes.  What  will  race  relations  be  In  an- 
other ten  years,  especially  if  business  exe- 
cutives do  not  study  and  deeply  Involve  them- 
selves in  the  problem  we  all  share?  (Study 
and  involvement  will  require  much  catching- 
up.  Listening  to  a  few  Negro  spokesmen — 
whether  militant  or  moderate — or  reading  a 
few  books  will  not  suffice. ) 

Another  area  in  which  businessmen  should 
consider  taking  certain  risks  is  higher  edu- 
cation. For  example,  a  contribution  to  a  col- 
lege might  just  be  accompanied  by  the  mild 
question:  What  are  the  broad  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  consequences  of  what 
you  are  teaching? 

As  a  former  professor,  I  can  think  of  no 
single  act  better  calculated  to  arouse  a  pro- 
fessor's rage  than  to  ask  him  if  his  work  is 
good  for  the  country.  While  It  Is  barely  pos- 
sible that  some  silent  university  president  or 
a  harried  dean  or  two  might  secretly  admit, 
in  the  privacy  of  a  locked  room,  that  it  could 
be  wise  to  evaluate  what  Is  being  taught,  the 
tenured  professors  would  surely  cry  "aca- 
demic freedom"  and  a  war  of  words  would 
commence.  ( One  can  imagine  the  headlines 
in  some  other  newspaper:  "Detroit  Neics 
Stifles  Academic  Freedom",  or  "Publisher 
Urges  Thought  Control",  i 

But  is  this  not  astounding?  Is  it  not  re- 
markable that  an  activity  as  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  the  nation  as  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  almost  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  educators?  Can  we  Imag- 
ine a  lawyer  saying  that  only  he  could  define 
the  substance  of  the  law;  that  Judges,  legis- 
lators, or  the  public  must  stay  away?  Can  we 
imagine  a  policeman  saying  that  no  civilian 
could  question  his  personal  interpretation 
of  the  criminal  statutes? 

The  professor  has  several  legitimate  an- 
swers One  is  that  while  other  people  provide 
practical  services,  the  scholar  searches  for 
truth.  Only  the  scholar  possesses  the  skills 
and  standards  required  to  test  for  the  truth. 
Now  this  Is  doubtless  correct  when  discon- 
flrmlng  a  theory  of  physics,  or  Identifying 
the  authorship  of  a  sonnet.  But  It  would  be 
nonsense — and  probably  a  contradiction  of 
his  own  political  faith — for  a  political  scien- 
tist to  declare  that  he  had  a  monopoly  on 
political  truth — or  on  how  to  discover  it. 

Another  professorial  retort  Is  that  the 
scholar  must  not  be  harassed  for  expressing 
unpopular  views.  It  Is  Just  here  that  the 
most  difficult  Judgments  must  be  made. 
Where  is  the  proper  boundary  between  what 
one  maji  calls  "harassment"  but  another 
man  c<ills  orderly  consideration  of  the  goals 
of  higher  education?  Where  is  the  proper 
balance  to  be  struck  between  the  scholar's 
unquestioned  need  to  speculate  with  Im- 
punity and  the  nation's  need  for  some  degree 
of  moral  and  social  cohesiveness? 

If  we  reconsider  our  own  history,  we  recall 
that  free  public  secondary  education  was 
really  invented  in  the  United  States  In  order 
to  solve  a  grave  social  problem  of  the  1800's. 
The  problem  was  to  teach  masses  of  immi- 
grant children  something  of  English,  of  ways 
to  make  a  living,  and  of  behavior  appropriate 
to  Americans.  It  was  a  case  of  designing 
education  to  achieve  a  purpose,  then  recruit- 
ing people  to  do  the  educating.  Contrast  this 
case  with  what  we  sometimes  see  today;  we 
begin  with  college  professors  and  design 
courses  and  curricula  around  their  profes- 
sional, personal  and — I  must  add — political 
Interests. 

By  now.  you  have  surely  gotten  my  point. 
It  is  very  controversial  for  a  citizen  to  ques- 
tion the  substance  of  the  higher  education 
system  for  which  he  is  partly  paying.  But 
does  this  make  sense?  Would  It  not  be  worth- 
while to  accept  the  controversy  once  In  a 
while? 

Corporate  contributions  to  other  activities 
could  also  be  followed  by  tough  questions. 
When  the  welfare  agency  distributes  benefits. 
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does  it  stimulate  or  discourage  Job-seeking? 
How  do  we  really  know?  Are  the  recipients 
actually  being  induced  to  adopt  middle-class 
standards  of  behavior?  But  is  this  not  partly 
our  goal?  Does  the  program  for  Negro  youth 
provoke  racist  attitudes  as  it  tries  to  build 
Negro  pride?  Is  this  necessary?  Tliere  are 
many  more  questions  to  be  asked. 

Uke  most  Americans,  business  people  have 
tended  not  only  to  avoid  controversy  but  to 
defer  to  "experts".  In  the  matters  we  have 
considered,  this  has  meant  that  they  have 
often  abandoned  their  own  judgments  in 
favor  of  those  who  appeared  to  possess  su- 
perior technical  knowledge.  Thus,  profes- 
sional welfare  men,  professional  educators, 
professional  civic  workers,  and  professional 
community  relations  people  have  guided  the 
substance  of  programs  vital  to  all  of  us. 
Now  a  healthy  respect  for  expertise  is  cer- 
tainly wise.  Surely  professional  experts  are 
best  able  to  provide  technical  knowledge  of 
technical  matters. 

However,  business  deference  to  experts  In 
social,  economic,  and  political  matters  has 
sometimes  gone  beyond  delegation  to  abdi- 
cation. At  times  businessmen  defer  to  the 
experts  when  what  is  really  needed  is  their 
own  Judgment,  wisdom,  prudence,  or  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  purpose,  direction  and  pro- 
priety. 

While  It  is  probably  true  that  only  a  chem- 
ist, for  example,  is  qualified  to  predict  what 
will  happen  when  two  reagents  are  mixed,  It 
is  manifestly  not  true  that  only  an  academic 
socialoglst  is  qualified  to  express  a  preference 
about  what  sliould  happen  in  a  difficult  so- 
cial problem.  Quite  the  contrary,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  that  people  best  qualified 
to  set  goals  for  a  community  are  the  people 
most  Intimately  Involved  in  its  dally  practi- 
cal life.  Obviously  It  would  be  arrogant  non- 
sense to  suggest  that  this  group  is  composed 
solely  of  businessmen.  It  includes  executives 
of  all  sorts:  Politicians,  government  officials, 
trade  union  officers,  interest  group  execu- 
tives, educational  administrators,  and  many 
more.  But  It  would  be  equal  nonsense  to 
accept  the  idea  that  somehow  businessmen 
are  not  qualified  to  play  a  vital  part  In  the 
question-asking  and  goal-setting  process. 
They  should  not  retreat  from  the  controversy 
that  really  active  participation  and  question- 
ing would  produce. 

It  Is  time  to  start  asking  the  questions  no 
one  asks.  It  is  time  to  stop  assuming  that 
someone  else  knows  more  about  what  IB  good 
for  your  community  than  you  do. 

V 

We  have  seen  that  unequaled  prosperity, 
huge  college  enrollments,  growing  respect 
for  intellectuals.  Improvements  for  Negroes, 
and  television  have  combined  to  produce  a 
national  mood  of  self-criticism.  We  have 
suggested  that  too  much  self-criticism  can 
be  injurious.  We  have  Implied  that  If  the 
critics  and  their  crltsclsms  are  put  Into 
proper  perspective,  and  if  enough  time  can 
eLapse.  men  of  good  will  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems we  face. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  people  seem 
closer  to  anger,  more  prone  to  disagree,  and 
when  they  are  more  critical  of  each  other 
than  ever  before,  we  need  leadership  at  least 
as  much  as  we  need  criticism.  We  need  peo- 
ple who  can  calmly  synthesize  reasoned 
actions  as  much  as  we  need  analysts  of 
theories.  We  need  men  who  can  do  much 
more  than  take  ideas  apart;  ue  need  men 
who  can  get  people  together. 

Businessmen  are  not,  of  course,  the  only 
ones  who  fit  this  description.  But  they  are 
among  those  who  fit  It.  Human  leadership 
remains  one  of  the  highest  of  the  arts.  The 
successful  businessman  surely  knows  some- 
thing of  that  art.  There  is  much  more  he 
can  do  In  our  Joint  effort  to  build  better 
communities  and  a  better  nation. 


THE  1967  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HTJNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Helen  M. 
Wallace,  chairman  of  the  division  of 
maternal  and  child  health  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley,  com- 
menting on  the  provisions  of  H,R.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
I  feel  her  comments  deserve  careful 
consideration  for  she  is  deeply  interested 
and  highly  quaUfied  in  the  public  health 
field.  In  addition  to  her  services  at  the 
university,  Professor  Wallace  has  served 
in  administrative  positions  in  local  pro- 
grams for  mothers  and  children  in  the 
New  York  City  Health  I>epartment  and 
for  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau.  She  has 
also  been  active  in  the  American  Public 
Health  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  Wallace  both 
compliments    and    constructively    criti- 
cizes this  legislation.  I  commend  her  let- 
ter to  our  colleagues'  attention  by  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
UNivERsrry   of   C.\lifornw  Behk- 
ELET,  School  of  Public  Health. 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  September  26  1967. 
Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard 
to  some  proposed  federal  legislation  and  some 
federal  reorganization  of  services  for  mothers 
and  children. 

My  background  Is  relevant  to  the  com- 
ments in  this  letter.  I  am  a  certified  special- 
ist in  both  Pediatrics  and  Public  Health.  I 
worked  for  twelve  years  in  key  administra- 
tive positions  In  local  programs  for  mothers 
and  children,  including  handicapped  chil- 
dren, m  the  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment. I  have  been  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Preventive  Medicine  In  a  medical 
school  In  New  York  City.  I  was  at  one  time 
on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau. 
I  have  held  elective  and  appointive  positions 
in  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
and  have  served  on  advisory  committees  to 
programs  In  the  federal  government  and  to 
a  number  of  voluntary  agencies  serving  the 
handicapped. 

My  specific  comments  for  your  considera- 
tion are  as  follows: 

1.  H.R.  12080  has  a  number  of  desirable 
features  in  it 

(o)  The  provisions  of  additional  funds  for 
the  extension  and  Improvement  of  general 
health  services  for  mothers  and  children. 

(b)  The  consolidating  into  a  single  pro- 
gram of  the  programs  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children,  and  the  event- 
ual inclusion  of  Programs  of  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care,  of  Children  and  Youth,  and  for 
Dental  Care. 

ic)  The  support  of  programs  designed  to 
recruit  and  train  professional  personnel,  and 
subprofessional  aides. 

(d)  The  support  of  prog/ams  of  research  In 
the  field  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
to  Crippled  Children.  Training  of  competent 
personnel  to  conduct  such  research  is  essen- 
tial. 

(e)  The  emphasis  on  training  for  produc- 
tive employment  of  adult  family  members 
receiving  public  assistance. 


(f)  The  provision  of  day  care  for  children 
of  working  mothers. 

H.R.  12080  does  have  several  detrimental 
provisions  or  limitations  In  it,  which  need 
further  consideration: 

1.  The  fact  that  It  combines  appropria- 
tions for  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  childrens  programs,  while  the  recent 
reorganization  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  separates  the 
administration  of  these  programs. 

2.  There  is  need  to  require  that  steps  be 
taken  to  assure  high  quality  care  of  children 
and  youth  under  Title  19  programs.  Our 
observations  indicate  that  while  the  cost  of 
Title  19  programs  is  likely  to  increase,  there 
have  been  no  safeguards  developed  to  assure 
that  the  children  and  youth  will  receive  the 
kinds  and  quality  of  services  needed,  such 
as  has  been  provided  in  the  past  by  the 
Crippled  Children  Programs  under  the  Chil- 
drens Bureau. 

3.  The  restriction  in  the  latest  draft  of 
HR.  12080.  placing  a  limitation  on  the  pro- 
portion of  children  who  can  be  Included  in 
AFDC  (Aid  To  Families  With  Dependent 
Children)  Programs.  If  we  truly  believe  that 
children  represent  the  future  of  our  country. 
it  is  inconceivable  that  some  of  the  children 
from  the  most  deprived  families  requiring 
the  most  assistance  will  be  Intentionally  pre- 
vented from  securing  It. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  federal  services  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren is  even  more  distressing. 

1.  I  believe  that  MCH  (Maternal  and  Child 
Health)  and  CC  (Crippled  Childrens)  Serv- 
ices are  inseparable  at  the  local  level,  where 
one  delivers  care  to  mothers  and  children. 
MCH  and  CC  Services  are  Intertwined  to 
primary  and  secondary  prevention.  In  pro- 
viding continuous  health  supervision  to 
stimulate  case  finding  of  handicapped  cliil- 
dren  and  in  providing  continuous  health 
supervision  to  provide  long  term  care  of 
handicapped  children.  Also,  school  health 
services  provide  health  care  to  "well  chil- 
dren" children  suspected  of  health  problems, 
and  handicapped  children.  To  separate  MCH 
and  CC  Services  means  the  likelihood  of 
fragmentation  and  some  duplication. 

2.  I  believe  at  the  federal  level  there  is 
need  for  one  strong  centralized  agency  which 
will  be  the  health  and  social  agency  for 
mothers  and  children,  and  will  be  the  spokes- 
man for  mothers  and  children  of  our  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  the  reorganization  will 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  this. 

3.  I  believe  that  the  reorganization  at  the 
federal  level  is  pracUcally  Impossible  to  im- 
plement at  state  and  local  levels.  For  ex- 
ample, in  34  States  of  our  Country,  CC 
(Crippled  Childrens)  Programs  are  located  In 
and  administered  by  State  health  depart- 
ments. In  most  of  these,  the  State  MCH  Di- 
rector is  also  the  State  CC  Director.  How 
can  one  possibly  anticipate  a  smooth  func- 
tioning of  state  and  local  programs,  under 
this  proposed  reorganization? 

I  understand  that  these  questions  and 
Issues  have  evoked  a  large  number  of  reac- 
tions and  responses  from  all  parts  of  our 
country.  Based  on  this.  It  would  appear  Ujat 
much  more  thought,  deliberation,  and  study 
of  these  and  other  aspects  are  strongly  indi- 
cated before  any  further  decisions  are  made. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  service  in  regard  to  this, 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Helen  M  Wallace,  M.D., 
Professor    and    Chairman,    Division    of 
Material  and   Civil   Health. 


ARAB  NATIONS  COMMITTING 
ATROCITIES  AGAINST  JEWS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr,  Farbsiein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  ciiiefs  of  the  Arab  nations  complain 
piteously  of  the  fate  that  has  befallen 
them  as  a  consequence  of  their  own  ag- 
gression, they  are  themselves  committing 
atrocities  against  mankind,  the  likes  of 
which  the  world  has  not  seen  since  the 
days  of  Nazi  Germany.  The  Arabs  are 
taking  out  their  frustrations  against  the 
Jewish  minorities  that  live  in  their  own 
countries.  The  victims  are  Jews  who  had 
aosolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent 
Arab-Israel  war.  I  feel  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  given  insufficient  attention 
to  this  inhuman  behavior.  In  an  efifort 
to  be  fair  to  all  the  parties  in  the  recent 
war.  our  Government  has  somehow  seen 
fit  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  atrocities 
committed  by  one  of  the  parties. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  report 
of  the  statement  from  the  Chief  Rab- 
binate of  Israel  whicli  describes  this  bru- 
tality, and  I  implore  our  Government  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  these  innocent  Jews, 
so  that  they  may  once  again  live  in 
peace. 

The  Chief  Rabbinate  of  Israel  appe.iled 
today  "to  the  conscience  of  all  mankind" 
to  demand  an  end  to  "the  the  reign  of  black 
terror"  that  has  been  unleashed  against  the 
Jpws  In  several  Arab  countries  and  for  which 
the  governments  of  those  countries  are  held 
directly  responsible. 

The  appeal,  signed  by  Chief  Rabbi  Isser 
Untermann.  will  be  distributed  to  thousands 
of  churchmen,  public  figures  and  heads  of 
humanitarian  agencies  It  details  the  "dally 
torture,  beatings  and  hiunlUatlons"  suf- 
fered by  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, often  at  the  hands  of  former  Nazis. 

"AU  Jewish  men  in  Egypt  have  been  im- 
prisoned, Including  the  seriously  111."  the 
Chief  Rabbinate  declared.  "In  Cairo  harsh 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  Jews 
who  have  not  been  imprisoned.  Those  that 
are  Imprisoned  have  had  their  hands  and 
ribs  broken,  their  hair  shaven  and  their  eye- 
brows pulled  out.  In  some  cases  they  are  in 
the  custody  of  ex-Nazis  who  have  found  a 
haven  In  Egypt, 

"Synagogues  have  been  seized  and  prayers 
proscribed.  The  Chief  Rabbi  of  Alexandria  Is 
in  prison  and  Cairo's  Chief  Rabbi  is  under 
house  arrest  as  is  the  president  of  the 
Ashkenazl  Jewish  community.  In  Syria, 
Jewish  quarters  have  been  attacked  by  mobs 
and  a  curfew  h.is  b?en  Imposed  on  the 
ghettos  which  are  threatened  with  starva- 
tion. Damascus  Jews  have  been  thrown  out  of 
their  homes  which  have  been  given  to  Pales- 
tinians. In  Iraq,  dozens  of  Jews  have  been 
arrested  on  trumped  up  charges  of  spying  for 
Israel  and  police  have  extorted  money  from 
Jews.  The  secret  police  has  begun  to  threaten 
Jews  with  expropriating  and  murder," 

"The  severe  loss  of  life,  liberty  and  property 
sustained  by  Jews."  the  Chief  Rabbinate's 
statement  continued,  "are  the  direct  result 
of  governmental  responsibility  Attempts  by 
International  agencies  to  halt  or  a  least  mixi- 
Ify  the  reign  of  terror  have  been  cont.€mp- 
tuously  rebuffed  by  the  Arab  governments 
concerned.  Therefore."  the  Chief  Rabbini.te 
stated,  "we  direct  this  passionate  appeal 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
kind to  raise  its  voice  and  demand  ir.;-tant 
action  to  stamp  out  this  inhuman,  cruel  and 
■uncivilized  wave  of  oppression  directed 
against  our  people  by  governments  that  give 
llp-servlce  to  the  United  Nations  Charter." 


THE       FREEZING       OF       MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS 

AND  CIVILL\N  CONSTRUCTION 
AWARDS  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
actions  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  froze  military  construction  con- 
tracts and  the  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  which  froze  civilian  con- 
struction awards  affects  every  Member 
of  this  distinguished  body. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent in  detail  the  facts  which  I  brought 
out  at  a  press  conference  on  Wednesday, 
October  11,  relative  to  this  issue. 

I  called  the  press  conference  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  colloquy  which  occurred  t»e- 
tween  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  me  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee last  Tuesday  to  explain  why  these 
contracts  have  been  frozen. 

I  insert  here  in  the  Record  the  con- 
tent of  my  press  conference  which  will 
speak  for  itself,  beginning  with  my  state- 
ment: 

October  11,  1967, 
Statement  of  F.  Edward  HtBERT.  Democrat 
OF  LotnsiANA 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Yesterday,  during 
the  appearance  of  Secretary  McNamara  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Secretary  In 
which  I  stated  that  the  Secretary  "by  a  de- 
vious approach,  gave  instructions  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  relating  to  civil  works 
projects."  (P.  24) 

Tliese  instructions  resulted  in  the  suspen- 
sion until  further  notice  of  all  contract 
awards  on  new  civil  works  construction. 

Secretary  McNamara  flatly  contradicted 
my  statement  and  challenged  me  to  present 
any  evidence  which  would  support  my 
allegation. 

Secretary  McNamara  disclaimed  any  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  of  the  suspension  order  on 
the  public  works  program  by  saying — "I 
don't  have  the  authority  to  take  such  action. 
I  am  not  responsible  for  It." 

The  Secretary  further  stated  that  the  field 
of  civil  works  not  only  lies  outside  his  area 
of  responsibility  but  is  one  "entirely  outside 
of  my  field,  under  law  ...  I  have  no  legal 
responsibility  for  it  and  no  knowledge  and 
experience  with  respect  to  It."  "In  the  seven 
years  I  have  never  discussed  the  civil  func- 
tions with  any  Secretary  of  the  Army,  .  .  . 
The  law  is  very  clear.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  no  responsibility  in  that  area.  I 
pay  no  attention  to  It." 

In  short,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dis- 
claimed any  legal  responsibility  in  this  area 
and  therefore  maintained  that  he  was  totally 
unaware  of  this  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  said — 

"The  first  I  knew  of  action  In  that  field 
was  when  I  read  it  in  the  newspaper." 

Now.  I  wish  to  jjoint  out  why  I  reached 
what  I  consider  an  all  together  "resisonable 
conclusion"  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  a  party  to  this  public  works  action. 

(a)  Contrary  to  the  categorical  statements 
of  Secretary  McNamara,  he  Is  not  precluded 
by  law  from  jurisdiction  over  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  quite  the  contrary  Is  true.  In 
that  connection,  I  would  like  to  read  a  legal 
opinion  relative  to  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"NATIONAL  SECtmrrY   ACT   OF    194  7 

"Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

'■Washington.  DC.  Marck  27,  1953. 
"Legal  opinion  re  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
"At  your  request,  we  have  considered  the 
scope,  quality  and  degree  of  the  power  and 
autliority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  all  officers,  organizations  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding the  respective  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  all  other  officials,  officers  and  personnel 
of  the  Department  as  a  whole  and  of  all  con- 
stituent parts  thereof, 

"We  have  examined  all  pertinent  statutes, 
the  legislative  hearings,  debates  and  reports 
leading  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Security  Act  and  to  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments thereof,  basic  documents  In  the  de- 
lineation of  responsibilities  within  the 
Department,  such  as  the  Key  West  and  New- 
port papers,  numerous  studies,  opinions,  re- 
ports and  commentaries  on  the  subject 
matter  and  various  views  on  the  operation 
of  the  Department  by  Indiriduals  familiar 
therewith,  including  tiie  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Secretary  Lovett  of  November  18, 
1952. 

"Conclusion 
"In  our  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
now  has  by  statute  full  and  complete  au- 
thority, subject  only  to  the  President  and 
certain  specific  restrictions  subsequently 
herein  listed,  over  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, all  Its  agencies,  subdivisions,  and 
personnel.  To  make  this  statement  perfectly 
plain,  there  are  no  separately  administered 
preserves  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  all  officers  and  agencies 
and  all  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
are  'under'  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Congress 
has  delegrated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
not  only  all  the  authority  and  power  nor- 
mally given  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment, but  Congress  has.  In  addition,  ex- 
pressly given  the  Secretary  of  Defense  even 
greater  power  when  It  made  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  'the  principal  Assistant  to  the 
President  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

"To  repeat,  subject  to  the  President  and 
certain  express  prohibitions  against  spe- 
cifically described  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  as  contained  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended,  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  com- 
plete and  supreme.  It  blankets  all  agencies 
and  all  organizations  within  the  Depart- 
ment; it  Is  superior  to  the  power  of  all  other 
officers  thereof;  it  extends  to  all  affairs  and 
all  activities  of  tlie  Department;  and  all  other 
authorities  and  responsibilities  must  be  exer- 
cised In  consonance  therewith. 

"Discussion 

"It  is  always  possible  for  individuals  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  purposes  and  intent 
of  a  statute  to  engage  in  semantic  sophistry 
and  to  try  to  squeeze  unintended  meanings 
out  of  words.  Many  have  done  so  in  connec- 
tion with  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Statutory  interpreta- 
tion Is  not  an  esoteric  pursuit  reserved  for 
word-splitters.  It  Is  not  a  game  of  words.  It 
Involves  nothing  more  than  a  straightfor- 
ward and  direct  effort  to  ascertain  the  intent 
of  the  lawmakers.  With  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act,  the  congressional  Intent 
Is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Nothing  more  Is 
necessary. 

"Since  this  congressional  Intent  Is  clear, 
word  splitting  should  be  stopped.  It  Is  most 
difficult,  perhaps  Impossible,  to  write  law  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  some  Indi- 
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vidu?l  bent  upon  intellectual  g>-mnastics 
from  raising  some  semantic  argument.  The 
courts  have  repeatedly  disregarded  that  ap- 
proach and  sought  the  statutory  Intent. 

"The  National  Sec\u-ity  Act  clearly  estab- 
lishes and  determines  that  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  of  the  highest  order 
of  magnitude  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  law  does  this  in  such  manner  and  with 
such  finality  as  to  elUninate  any  reasonable 
doubt.  The  statute  accomplishes  this  in  three 

"* '-First,  the  law  designates  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  the  'head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,'  This  phrase  head 
of  an  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment' was  not  a  chance  expression.  It  is  a 
phr;vse  of  'legal  art,'  Since  July  28.  1789,  this 
terminology  has  always  been  used  by  Con- 
gress in  the  statutes  defining  the  responsl- 
biutv  and  authority  of  the  chief  officer  of 
each  executive  department.  The  phrase  head 
of  an  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment' describes  the  highest  order  of  author- 
ity and  responsibilitv  in  an  executive  depart- 
ment. In  the  vernacular,  this  phrase  means 
•boss  '  For  instance,  the  complete  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Department  of  Justice  depends  on 
this  phrase  alone. 

"This  phrase  'head  of  the  department  car- 
ries with  it  In  tradition  and  in  law  certain 
well-recognlzed  connotations.  By  custom  and 
by  usage  the  'head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment' Is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President,  and  as  such.  Is  the  officer  of  the 
department  most  closely  associated  with  the 
source  of  supreme  power.  In  law.  the  'head 
of  the  executive  department,'  is  the  one, 
among  all  officers  In  the  entire  establishment, 
who  may  prescribe  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  whole  department.  The  basic 
statute  of  1789  provides  that  the  'head  of 
the  department'  (and  this  refers  to  all  de- 
partments) has  the  power  to:  'prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  government  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  conduct  of  Its  officers  and  clerks, 
the  distribution  and  performance  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  the  custody,  use  and  preservation 
of  the  records,  papers,  and  property  apper- 
taining to  It.' 

"Such  regulations,  when  not  contrary  to  a 
specific  prohibition  of  law,  of  themselves 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  Therefore, 
the  regulations  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment legally  bind  under  oath  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  department  of  whatsoever 
authority,  rank,  or  station.  This  right  to 
govern  the  department  appertains  to  no 
other  officer  save  the  one  designated  as  the 
•head.'  In  the  Department  of  Defense  only 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  law  Is  'the  head 
thereof  and  has  the  general  right  to  govern 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"Second,  the  National  Security  Act,  a« 
amended,  specifically  states  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  have  'direction,  author- 
ity and  control  over  the  Department  of  De- 
fense '  Orlginallv,  the  statute  contained  the 
word  'general'  in  front  of  these  three  words 
of  command.  In  the  period  1947-49,  this  word 
•general'  was  seized  upon  by  some  to  argue 
that  the  drafters  of  the  statute  had  intended 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Such  argument  was  obviously  with- 
out substance,  but  to  make  their  intent 
doubly  clear.  Congress  In  1949  struck  out 
the  word  'general,'  The  words  'direction, 
authority  and  control'  are  clear  enough  by 
themselves,  but  to  make  doubt  Impossible, 
Chairman  Vinson,  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  stated  in  the  congressional 
debates  as  follows: 

"  •This  sentence  giving  the  Secretary  di- 
rection, authority  and  control  is  the  heart 
of  this  legislation.  •  •  •  In  order  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  direction,  au- 
thority and  control  mean,  I  want  to  give  you 
their  meaning. 

"  'Direction  means  the  act  of  governing, 
management,  superintends. 


"  'Authority  means  legal  power;  a  right  to 
command;  the  right  and  power  of  a  public 
officer  to  require  obedience  to  his  order  law- 
fully Issued  in  the  scope  of  his  pubUc  duties. 
••  'Control  means  power  or  authority  to 
manage,  to  direct,  superintend,  regulate,  di- 
rect govern,  administer,  or  oversee. 

•'  'SO  under  this  law  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  to  have  clear-cut  authority  to  run 
the  Department  of  Defense." 

"After  such  legislative  history,  can  any- 
one honestlv  doubt  the  congressional  intent? 
If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  power 
to  -govern,  manage  and  superintend':  If  he 
has  the  'legal  power  to  command  and  to  re- 
quire obedience  to  his  lawful  commands'; 
if  he  has  the  power  to  'regulate,  to  admin- 
ister and  to  oversee';  and  If  this  power  is 
specifically  bv  Its  terms  extended  through- 
out the  Department  of  Defense,  as  it  is.  then, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  his 
power  Is  of  the  highest  order  of  magnitude 
therein.  ,  ^ 

"Third,  Congress  in  the  National  Seciu-ity 
Act  made  the  Secretary  of  Defense  'the  prin- 
cipal as.sistant  to  the  President  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense.' 
These  are  words  of  potent  authority,  for,  the 
Pre-^ident  under  the  Constitution  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  And,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  thus  made  the  Commander  In 
Chiefs  deputy  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Department,  The  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  also  shows  beyond  the  possibility 
of  challenge  that  Congress  was  well  aware 
of  the  distinctive  constitutional  command 
relationships  between  the  President  and  cer- 
tain officers  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Under  this  power,  then,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  the  highest  military  officer  of  the 
Department. 

"The  fact  that  statutes  have  been  passed 
subsequent  to  the  1949  amendments  to  the 
National  Security  Act  which  statutes  con- 
fer specific  auhorltles  on  a  Secretary  of  a 
particular  military  department  or  other  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  Department  does  not 
detract  from  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Once  supreme  author- 
ity is  establish2d  It  need  not  be  repeatedly 
m'entioned.  On  the  contrary.  It  would  require 
a  most  specific  and  emphatic  statement  to 
restrict  or  detract  from  the  supreme  author- 
ity conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  the  basic  statute,  the  National  Security 
Act.  as  amended. 

"LimiUJtions  on  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Secretarv  of  Defense  are  few  and  are  spe- 
cifically "cataloged  in  the  National  Security 
Act,  Thev  are— 

••(1)  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
exercise  his  power  so  as  to  transfer,  reassign, 
abolish,  or  consolidate  the  combatant  func- 
•  tions  of  the  military  services.  The  scope  and 
definition  of  what  Is  meant  by  •combatant 
function"  are  carefully  spelled  out  in  the  law. 
Congress  did  not  Intend  that  such  scope  be 
enlarged  or  diminished  by  reading  into  the 
statute  what  is  not  specifically  there, 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  In- 
directly   accompUsh    what    is    directly    for- 
bidden in  the  first  paragraph  by  either: 
"(a)  detailing  or  assigning  personnel,  or 
"(b)    directing  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
"(3)     The    Secretary    of    Defense    cannot 
merge  the  three  military  departments  or  de- 
prive the  Secretaries  of  those  departments  of 
their  legal  right  to  administer  their  organiza- 
tions, subject  to  his  power  and  authority. 

"This  prohibition  is  reinforced  by  the 
affirmative  provision  that  'the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navv.  and  Air  Force  shall  be 
separately  administered  by  their  respective 
Secretaries  under  the  direction,  authority 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,'  The 
argument  that  the  words  'separately  admin- 
istered' detract  from  the  "direction,  author- 
ity and  control"  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  without  substance  on  its  face  and 
obviously  Is  contrary  to  congressional  intent. 


'Separately  administered'  simply  means  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  cannot  exercise  his 
supreme  power  so  as  to  destroy  the  separate 
entitles  of  the  three  nailltary  departments,  or 
deny  them  the  right  to  operate  in  the  spheres 
assigned  to  them  by  the  law,  or  deprive  their 
respective  Secretaries  of  their  top  administra- 
tive position  over  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

••(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  cannot  use 
his  legal  power  to  establish  a  single  com- 
mander of  all  the  Armed  Forces;  an  operating 
miUtary  supreme  command  over  the  Armed 
Forces:'  or  a  supreme  Armed  Forces  general 
•=taff  "This  prohibition  on  the  exercise  of  the 
Secretarv's  power  and  authority  is  expressed 
m  two  places  in  the  National  Security  Act. 
It  is  provided  for  in  the  preamble  to  the 
statute  and  iu  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  'establish  a  military  staff 

•"nie    legislative    history    of    the    statute 
shows  unmistakably  that  the  prohibition  "he 
shall  not  establish  a  military  staff'  was  never 
intended    by   the   Congress   to   operate    as    a 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  In  his  own  office  such 
■;tafi  units  or  agencies  as  he  felt  might  be 
necessary  to  assist  Wm  in  carrj-ing  out  any 
responsibilities  to  him  under  law.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  full   power,  expressly 
granted  in  the  law,  to  set  up  suc'n  units  and 
to  staff  them  with  either  civiliaJi  or  military 
personnel   as  he   chooses.   Everyone   familiar 
with  the  background  and  legislative  history 
of  the  National  Security  Act  knows  just  what 
Congress  meant  by  the  term  "miUtary  staff." 
The  general  staff  type  of  military  control,  as 
it  existed  in  Germanv.  has  been  explained, 
defined     and    attacked    in    Congress    often 
enough    That  form  of  military  staff  is  com- 
pletely  different   from   the   employment   by 
the  Secretarv  of  assistants,  either  afi  indi- 
viduals or  grouped  into  organized  units,  to 
advise  and  assist  him.  There  is  no  limitation 
upon  the  type  of  problem  or  subject  matter 
which  the  Secretary  may  assign  to  such  as- 
sistants or  units.  Such  problems,  in  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion,  may  involve  engineering, 
standardization,    weapons    evaluation,    pro- 
gram review,  phvslcal  audits  and  inspections, 
or  whatever  else"  the  Secretary  may  choose, 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  naay  not 
transfer,  reassign.  aboUsh.  or  consolidate  a 
specific  function  assigned  by  the  NaUonal 
Securitv  Act  or  some  other  law  to  another 
officer  or  organizational  segment  of  the  De- 
partment unless  he  first  reports  his  intended 
action  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Congress.  It  should  be  noted  that  only 
a  report,  not  prior  approval,  is  required, 

••This  language  clearly  presupposes  that 
the  Secretarv  of  Defense,  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of"  Defense,  has  the  authority  to 
transfer,  reassign,  abolish,  or  consolidate 
functions  within  the  Department,  as  long  as 
the  Secretarv  does  not  violate  one  of  the 
above  speclfi'ed  limitations  upon  his  general 

power.  ,,.,.,        1 

••  ( 6 )  The  following  provision  of  the  law  is 
not  really  a  limitation  o  i  the  power  of  the 
Secretarv  of  Defense,  nx.  lely  the  provision 
that  nothing  in  the  statute  shall  be  con- 
strued: -to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  mUitary 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Congress,  on 
Hie  own  initiative,  after  first  so  informing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  he  may  deem  proper, 

"This  provision  needs  no  further  elabora- 
tion, 

"The  six  foregoing  limitations  are  all  the 
specific  restrictions  placed  upon  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  exercise 
full  and  complete  control  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense, 

••There  remains  for  discussion  only  one 
further  question.  Does  the  fact  that  various 
laws  some  passed  after  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Security  Act,  vest  specific  statutory 
authorities    In    subordinate    officers    of    the 
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Department  In  any  way  Impair  the  supreme 
autnority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"These  laws  vesting  specific  statutory  au- 
thorities in  subordinate  officers  of  the  De- 
partment in  no  way  Impair  the  supreme 
•j^uthorlty  of  the  Secretary  over  the  Depart- 
ment. This  Is  true  Irrespective  of  the  time  of 
pissage  of  such  isws. 

"General  provisions  of  supreme  authority 
do  not  have  to  be  repeated.  As  each  executive 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
Its  own  statutory  head.  Its  own  Internal  ad- 
ministrative command  structure,  its  sep- 
arate statutory  authorities,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  Us  Individual  traditions, 
customs,  and  usages,  so  alco  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  been  cut  from  the  same 
cloth.  Presldentr.tl  executive  powei  flows 
over  the  separate  Independent  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  superior  to.  yet  permeates  the 
whole.  So  also  the  executive  authority,  di- 
rection, and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  flows  over  the  agencies  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Department  of  Defense.  No 
one  at  this  date  In  our  constitutional  history 
would  seriously  advance  the  argximent  that 
because  specific  laws  vest  particular  duties 
and  responsibilities  In  the  heads  of  execti- 
tive  departments,  therefore  the  President 
does  not  have  and  cannot  exercise  supreme 
executive  power  over  the  entire  fabric.  The 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  in  the 
same  relative  position. 

"In  the  study  of  the  theory  of  executive 
power  In  the  Government,  It  Is  quite  normal 
and  customary  to  find  that  powers  of  diCTer- 
ent  magnitude  are  frequently  exercised  In 
the  same  area  at  the  same  time.  This  is  true 
even  thovigh  the  power  of  one  order  of  mag- 
nitude Is  derived  from  a  specific  law, 
whereas  the  power  of  the  higher  order  of 
magnitude  relies  upon  the  words  of  general 
Import  or  even  upon  the  structure  of  the 
organlEation  Itself.  There  is  nothing  inher- 
ently strange,  alien,  or  difficult  In  the  con- 
cept of  orders  of  magnitude  In  executive 
power  In  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
orders  do  not  mutually  exclude  each  other 
nor  do  they  operate  In  specific  corners  or 
tiny  segments.  They  operate  together.  The 
higher  order,  however,  when  It  Is  exercised 
in  a  given  area.  Is  supreme  and  overrides 
the  lower  order.  Insofar  as  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  concerned,  there  Is 
no  legal  significance  in  the  fact  that  various 
laws  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time 
vesting  specific  authorities  In  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Department.  The  time  of 
passage  of  these  laws  Is  of  no  importance. 

"Summary 
"To  summarize,  w^e  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  National  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
grants  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  supreme 
power  and  authority  to  run  the  aSalrs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  all  Its  or- 
ganizations and  agencies.  We  believe  that 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
tends to  all  matters  arising  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature;  that  the 
statute  provides  that  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  are  superior  to  the  au- 
thorities posesssed  by  any  other  official,  offi- 
cer, or  member  of  the  Department;  that  the 
Secretary's  power  in  the  Department  Is  the 
superior  power  inrrespective  of  when  or  how 
any  other  individuals  power  was  derived. 
The  limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the  Sec- 
retary's power  are  only  six  and  they  are  spe- 
clfic.'illy  defined  These  limitations  have  been 
discussed  in  detail  herein.  We  do  not  believe 
they  were  Intended  by  the  Congress  to  go 
beyond  what  we  have  outlined. 

"H.  STRtJVK  Hensel, 

"Counsel  lor  the  Committee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Orgaruzation. 
"ROGER  Kent, 

"General  Counsel. 
'Trank  X.  Bbowv, 
"As.'sistant  General  Counsel  (Departmen- 
tal Programs) ." 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  had 
previously  acknowledged  the  existence  of  his 
responsibilities  In  this  area  by  speclflcally 
delegating  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  the 
"civil  functions  activities  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers." 

I  will  now  read  the  Secretary's  memoran- 
dum dated  May  9,  1961: 

"The  Seceetary  of  Defense, 
'■Washington,  D.C..  May  9,  1961. 

"Memorandum  for:  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
"Subject:   Delegation  of  Authority  for  Ad- 
ministration of  Civil  Ftmctlons  Activi- 
ties,   Corps    of    Engineers,    Department 
of  the  Army. 
"Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  Section  202(f)    of 
the     National     Security     Act     of     1947,     as 
amended,  and  Section  5  of  Reorganization 
Plan    No.    6    of    1953,    the    authorities    and 
functions   vested   In    the   Secretary   of    De- 
fense by   law,   including  Title   IV,   National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  Civil  Functions  Activities  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,    Department    of    the    Army,    are 
hereby   delegated   to   the   Secretary   of   the 
Army. 

"Robert   S.    McNamara." 

(c)  The  news  release  to  the  Press  an- 
nouncing the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  suspending  civil  works  construction 
was  issued  through  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  now  present  this  release : 

"Office   of   Assistant   Secretary 
OP  Defense  (Public  Affairs), 
"Washington,  D.C.,  October  5,  1967. 

"NEWS    RELEASE 

"The  following  Information  concerns  US. 
Army  Engineers  Civil  Works  functions  only. 

"At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  directed  all 
Division  Engineers  to  suspend  advertising 
and  award  of  all  new  civil  works  construction 
until  further  notice. 

"The  order  Is  effective  Immediately. 

"Bids  will  not  be  opened  until  further  no- 
tice on  work  which  already  has  been  adver- 
tised. Where  bids  have  been  opened,  con- 
tractors will  be  asked  to  extend  acceptance 
dates  until  October  23.  New  commitments  in 
civil  works  research  and  development  and 
new  civil  works  hiring  also  will  be  suspended. 

"The  suspension  does  not  affect  operation 
and  maintenance. 

"No  dollar  figures  or  lists  of  locations 
affected  are  available  Immediately." 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  any  reasonable  man  would  conclude 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  woxild  cer- 
tainly apprise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  a 
pending  action  of  this  magnitude  since  It  is 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  regard- 
less of  his  delegation  of  authority,  continues 
to  have  ultimate  responsibility  and  concern 
with  this  subject  matter. 

In  short,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  dis- 
claim any  knowledge  of  this  action,  but  he 
certainly  can  not  disclaim  responsibility  for 
It. 


TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Trenton  Sunday  Times  Advertiser,  ex- 


pressing the  reaction  of  that  newspaper 
to  a  recent  action  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  think  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  aware  that  in  the 
northeast  corridor  there  is  a  great  con- 
cern about  the  improvement  of  ground 
transportation  and  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  support  re.'?earch  and 
development  to  find  new  solutions  for  its 
improvement. 

Strange  "Economizing" 

The  cries  for  economy  in  Congress  take  on 
an  ironic  sound  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action  approving  $142  million  to  sub- 
sidize the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  plane.  E.irlier  'the  Plouse,  where  the 
budget-cutters  are  even  more  vociferous,  had 
approved  the  same  sum. 

The  SST,  In  the  words  of  one  of  Its  critics. 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  D-N.Y.,  will  permit 
"one  percent  of  our  population  to  get  to 
Paris  in  four  hours  Instead  of  six."  And  the 
sonic  boom  It  will  create  will  probably  limit 
Its  use  to  over-water  routes  exclusively.  Nev- 
ertheless, Boeing  Aircraft,  the  plane's  devel- 
oper, wants  It;  a  host  of  potential  subcon- 
tractors want  it;  the  airlines  want  it;  and  the 
Johnson  administrution  and  Congress  persist 
1.1  pouring  money  into  it. 

■The  same  bill  Included  funds  for  a  far 
more  significant — and  far  less  costly — pro- 
gram than  the  SST.  This  is  the  high-speed 
ground  transportation  research  program, 
which  seeks  to  find  ways  of  moving  large 
numbers  of  people  swiftly  and  efficiently  on 
the  surface,  thereby  helping  relieve  the  urban 
areas  of  the  growing  congestion  of  auto  traf- 
fic below  and  commercial  air  traffic  overhead. 
To  the  Senate's  credit,  It  voted  to  restore  all 
but  $1.7  million  of  the  $8.3  million  slashed 
from  this  program  by  the  House,  although  It 
is  too  bad  the  Senate  could  not  bring  itself 
to  fully  fund  the  Intriguing  auto-train  dem- 
onstration project. 

A  share  of  the  credit  for  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion goes  to  New  Jersey  Transportation  Com- 
missioner David  J.  Goldberg,  who  delivered 
a  personal  plea  for  the  fund  restoration  be- 
fore a  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee. 
It  Is  important  now  that,  in  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  on  the  appropriations  bill, 
the  Senat*  conferees  insist  on  retaining  the 
ground -transit  funds.  To  cut  them — while 
retaining  the  $142  million  for  the  SST— 
would  constitute  an  Incredible  botching  of 
priorities. 
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SHE  GIVES  POVERTY  RACKET  A 
MORE  SUNNY  VISTA 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
heartening  and  revealing  story  about  a 
VISTA  project  in  the  Nashville.  Tenn., 
area  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
on  October  12,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  distinguished  colleagues.  One 
of  the  young  VISTA  volunteers  discussed 
in  the  article  is  Miss  Joyce  Hewitt,  of 
Walnut  Grove,  Minn.  As  described  by  the 
Star's  editorial  editor.  George  L.  Peter- 
son, Miss  Hewitt — know  as  "Sunny"  to 
her  poverty  neighborhood  friends — is 
making  a  meaningful  personal  contribu- 
tion to  success  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  many  of  my 
colleagues,  including  those  who  harbor 


the  notion  that  antipoverty  projects 
contribute  to  violence,  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  Mr.  Peterson's  excellent 
article,  which  I  insert  at  this  point  m 
the  Record : 

SHE  Gives  Poverty  Pocket  a  More  Sunnt 
Vista 
(By  George  L.  Peterson) 
Nashville,    Tenn.— When    the    Vista    girl 
from  Minnesota,  clad  in  a  yellow  outfit  and 
usual  bright  smile,  rode  her  Honda  to  her  as- 
signment in  a  poor  Negro  suburb  last  spring 
the  young  folks  asked  her  name. 
"Joyce  Hewitt,"  she  announced. 
"It  don't  fit,"  one  said,  and  all  agreed.  Let  s 
call  her  Sunny." 

That  not  only  fit— it  stuck.  So  Sunny  she 
is  to  123  admiring  Negro  families  in  a  pocket 
of  poverty  called  Providence,  Just  outside 
Nashville.  „  ^, 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Hewitt  of  rural  Walnut  Grove.  Minn.,  in- 
terrupted her  education  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  (psvchology  and  pre-med)  to  Join 
VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America), 
domestic  counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps.  She 
was  sent  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  indoctrination, 
then  on  to  Nashville. 

Soon  she  was  Joined  in  her  Providence 
project  by  Linda  Robinson,  a  medical  secre- 
tary on  a  year's  leave  from  her  Philadelphia 
Job  with  Scott  Paper  Co.  Commuting  from 
Nashville  proved  a  time-consuming  chore,  so 
thev  moved  into  half  of  a  double  bungalow 
on  Alice  Road,  a  rocky  path  up  a  steep  hUl 
bordered  by  shacks  where  women  sit  on  the 
porch  and  look  Into  space. 

What  are  the  white  giris  doing  In  Provi- 
dence? Teaching  people  to  read  and  write  for 
one  thing,  Mr.  Gray,  at  age  76,  could  do 
neither.  Sunny  started  tutoring  him  this 
summer  and  now  he  can  make  out  simple 
words  in  his  Bible,  and  write  laboriously,  "I 
love  Jesus." 

The  girls  prod  youngsters— prone  to  tru- 
ancy from  Inadequate  neighborhood 
schools— to  catch  up  with  their  classmates. 
Particularly  Ill-equipped  are  some  of  the  Ne- 
gro children  thrust  suddenly  Into  Integrated 
schools. 

Most  exciting  undertaking  for  the  entire 
community  is  a  recreational  center  for  which 
the  cement  blocks  and  other  materials  al- 
ready have  been  gathered.  Construction  Is 
scheduled  for  next  month,  mostly  with  do- 
nated labor,  and  then  the  activities  now 
crowded  Into  the  girls'  apartment  will  have 
permanent  shelter. 

Providence  sUrtled  and  warmed  me  when 
I  spent  a  day  with  Sunny  and  Linda.  Of 
the  123  families,  about  half  have  no  visible 
fathers.  Yet  children  abound— up  to  a  dozen 
per  hotise.  Almost  no  one  Is  on  relief.  Mothers 
and  older  girls  work  as  domestics  at  $6  a  day. 
The  men  are  laborers  mostly,  some  skilled 
In  the  building  trades.  A  few  sell  produce 
on  the  highway  that  cuts  through  the 
settlement. 

Only  a  couple  of  the  dwellings  boast  in- 
door plumbing,  and  one  of  these  belongs  to 
George  Davis.  He  obviously  could  afford  to 
live  elsewhere  but  he  likes  the  camaraderie 
and  the  rough  yet  attractive  terrain  of 
Providence.  He  aiid  Sunny  and  Linda  have 
revived  the  Providence  Progressive  Civic 
Club,  which  long  had  planned  for  the  recrea- 
tional center,  then  ran  out  of  steam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  holding  a  fish 
fry  to  raise  funds  for  the  center.  Never  have 
I  eaten  better  prepared  food— a  big  slab  of 
fish,  hush  puppies,  French  fried  potatoes, 
cole  slaw.  Price:  65  cents.  Davis  and  the  girls 
figured  thev  had  in  hand  about  $4(X)  of  the 
$1,500  cash  needed  for  the  wiring,  plumbing 
and  other  items  for  the  new  building. 

Somebody  In  Nashville  suggested  that  fed- 
eral funds  could  be  found  for  the  structure. 
"Nothing  doing,"  said  the  club  officials.  The 
people  of  Providence  want  a  stake  in  the 
center.  "Then  we'll  be  more  likely  to  keep 


things  going  when  Sunny  and  Linda  leave," 
Davis  explained.  ^     ,       .        »«,„ 

The  girls  are  gathering  books  for  the 
center  The  Nashville  Metropolitan  Action 
Committee,  sponsors  of  Sunny  and  Llnd*; 
wiU  provide  various  programs  there.  "Well 
need  a  birth  control  clinic, '  Davis  told  me. 

That's  apparent.  The  illegitimacy  rate  must 
be  close  to  50  per  cent.  The  great  fear  of 
high  school  girls,  and  of  many  of  the  older 
women,  is  pregnancy. 

Yet  for  all  the  promiscuity,  Providence 
is  a  conservative,  church-going  community. 
Sunny  and  Linda  were  accepted  wholeheart- 
edly once  they  proved  they  had  no  connection 
with  any  Black  Power  movement,  for  above 
all  else  "providence  wants  peace.  The  place 
is  a  strange  combination  of  pride  and  poverty, 
of  hospitality  and  ignorance,  of  laughter  and 

Do  Sunny  and  Linda  feel  safe  In  this 
environment?  they  frequently  are  asked. 
"Never  felt  so  well  protected,"  they  answer, 
almost  In  unison. 

Men  In  the  neighborhood  have  pledged 
guardianship.  The  only  hint  of  trouble  came 
when  some  white  youths  drove  up  tortuous 
Alice  Road  looking  for  "those  Vista  girls. 
The  Negro  youths  soon  edged  them  out  of 
Providence,  peacefully  but  firmly. 

Sunny  and  Linda's  main  concern  is  the 
eventual  day  they  must  leave  Providence 
for  the  ties  are  strong.  After  only  a  diiy,  I 
could  share  their  sense  of  attachment. 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  POWER- 
PLANT:  A  CLARIFICATION 


Mr    HUNGATE,   Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    GIAIMO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  supplement  recent  newspaper  ac- 
counts  regarding   the   inability   of   the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  for  1968  to 
agree  on  the  wisdom  of  appropriating 
final   preliminary  funds  for  the  Dickey - 
Lincoln  School  public  power  project  m 
Maine,  I  would  like  to  make  two  points 

First,  while  it  is  true  that  the  site  of 
the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  powerplant 
Is  in  northernmost  Maine,  this  proposed 
•  powerplant  Is  viewed  as  a  southern  New- 
England  project  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  be  built  to  serve  the  three  southern 
New  England  States  of  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts. 

Second,  while  it  is  true  that  the  House 
has  refused  to  authorize  or  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  Dickey-Lincoln  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  provide  no  redeem- 
ing water  resource  development  benefit 
to  compensate  for  its  inordinate  cost  and 
continuing  tax  loss.  I  and  others  have 
consistently  opposed  Dickey-Iincoln  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  provide  these 
three  southern  New  England  States  with 
high-cost  power. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  September  1965,  when 
this  House  rejected  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
authorization  by  record  vote  of  207  to 
185,  I  voted  against  it  because  the  Fed- 
eral agencies'  figures  then  showed  that 
the  cost  of  Dickey-Lincoln's  output  de- 
livered wholesale  to  utUity  systems  In 
Connecticut  would  be  not  less  than  1.4 


cents  pev  kilowatt-hour.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1965  the  cost  of  power  delivered  whole- 
sale to  purchaser  systems  iii  Connecticut, 
including  tax  costs,  was  0.88  cent  per 
kilowatt-hou- .  . 

In  July  1967,  when  this  House  rejected 
the  final  Dickey -Uncoln  Planning  ap- 
propriation by  record  vote  of  233  to  ib9. 
I  voted  aeainst  it  because  the  findings  ol 
our  own.  independent,  committee  experts 
showed  that,  if  built,  the  cost  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln's  output  delivered  wholesale  to 
utility  systems  in  Connecticut  would  be 
not  less  than  1.7  cents  per  kilowatt-houi 
Mr   Speaker,  due  to  rate  reductions  el - 
fected  by  private  industry  in  Connecticut 
since  1965.  today  the  cost  of  power  de- 
livered wholesale  to  pui'chaser  systems 
in  Connecticut  is  less  than  0^88  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour.  It  is  scheduled  to  decline 
even  further  in  the  futuie. 

Mr    Speaker,  peiniit  me  to  add  one 
final  point.  Many  of  my  constituents  are 
indignant  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
pay  increased  taxes  to  meet  the  mount- 
ing cost  of  Government  and  to  minimize 
the  inflationary  impact  of  a  $29  bUlion 
Federal  deficit.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  emphasize  that  I  will  never 
willingly  vote  to  require  my  constituents 
to  pay  increased  taxes  to  be  used  to  fi- 
nance  an   economically   foolish   under- 
taking costing  well  over  a  third-of-a- 
billion  taxpayer  dollars  which  would  pro- 
vide them  with  high-cost  power.  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  Dickey-Uncoln 
powerplant  on  this  as  well  as  on   the 
other  grounds  indicated. 


SECRETARY   RUSKS   N^EWS 
CONT^'ERENCE 

Mr    HUNGATE.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  press 
conference  last  week,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  provided  a  brilliant  sumrna- 
tion  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  that 
answers    many    of    the    criticisms    and 
questions  directed  toward  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  urgent  matter. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  have  been 
clamoring  for  quick  solutions  to  this  war. 
or  who  have  been  skeptical  of  the  admin- 
istrations  sincerity  in  trying  to  obtain  a 
peaceful  solution,  will  carefully  read  the 
Secretary's  statement  of  last  Thursday. 
I  hope  also  that  those  who  have  been 
calling  for  a  bombing  pause  will  consider 
the  Secretary's  answer  that: 

When  people  talk  about  a  pause  in  the 
bombing,  they  should  know  that  Hanoi  calls 
a  pause  "an  ultimatum." 

I  think  the  Secretary's  statement 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  clarifymg 
the  real  issues  involved  in  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam.  His  statement 
should  satisfy  most  reasonable  Ameri- 
cans that  the  United  States  is  conducting 
a  responsible  policy  aimed  at  protecting 
South  Vietnam  from  aggression,  while 
pui'suing  every  possible  avenue  toward  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  settlement. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SIGNS  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
in  a  White  House  ceremony.  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

In  remarks  at  this  signing,  the  Pres- 
ident had  some  profound  words  about 
the  need  for  his  tax  surcharge  proposal. 
Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  that  to  the 
businessman  a  soaring  interest  rate  "Is 
public  enemy  No.  1." 

He  rightly  noted  that  it  is  the  basi- 
nessman  who  feels  high  interest  rates 
first,  hardest  and  longest. 

And  while  acknowledging  that  no  busi- 
nessman welcomes  a  tax  increase  and 
that  no  President  relishes  proposing  one, 
the  President  suggested  that: 

Most  tmslDessmen  would  rather  pay  a  little 
more  In  taxes  than  expose  themselves  to  the 
uncertain  and  uneven  effects  of  tight  money 
and  splrallng  Interest  rates. 

Tlie  President  reminded  us  all  that  his 
tax  measure  "will  provide  the  restraint 
our  economy  needs  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table way.  It  will  permit  businesses,  large 
and  small,  to  get  the  credit  they  need  to 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper." 

And  he  concluded: 

I  renUnd  the  Congress  and  the  country 
that  the  greatest  service  the  Congress  can 
now  perform  for  American  buslnese.  In  my 
Judgment.  13  to  enact  that  legislation 
promptly  before  it  is  too  late. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
full  text  of  the  Presidents  remarks: 
Statisment    by    tks    PHBsn)EP*T   ON    Signing 

S.  1862.  Sm.<ll  Business  Act  Amendments 

OF  1967 

America  Itself  began  as  a  small  business. 
The  first  Virginia  settlers  came  to  these 
shores  as  a  Joint  stock  company. 

As  the  Nation  grew,  so  did  the  shops  and 
factories  that  gave  It  commercial  life.  The 
earliest  American  dream — of  being  one's  own 
boss  In  a  land  of  unbounded  opportunity — 
has  remained  a  pillar  of  our  economic 
strength. 

Today,  95%  of  the  businesses  in  the 
United  States  are  small.  They  employ  4  out 
of  every  10  of  our  vage  earners.  They  provide 
a  family  income  for  more  than  75  million 
Americans 

Through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, your  Government  helps  small  businesses 
to  grow  and  prosper.  The  neighborhood  fur- 
niture store,  the  machine  shop  downtown, 
the  new  manufacturing  plant  in  a  depressed 
rur.^l  area — these  and  thousands  of  other 
small  businesses  have  been  given  life  through 
lo.ins  generated  by  the  SB.\. 

Such  lonos  have  also  helped  many  dis- 
advantaged citizens  take  a  productive  role 
in  our  national  life.  Over  5000  men  and  wom- 
en with  the  will  and  talents  and  energy  for 
business — but  blocked  by  poverty — have 
started  the  road  to  success  with  SBA  help. 

Biislnesses  ravaged  by  flood  or  disaster 
have  been  restored. 

All  this  has  meant  better  products  for  the 
consumer.  It  has  brought  Jobs  and  broader 
opportunities. 


The  bill  I  sign  today — S.  1862 — shows  this 
Nation's  faith  In  the  future  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

It  continues  and  expands  the  many  worth- 
while programs  administered  by  SBA. 

It  allows  SBA  to  make  more  loans  from  Its 
own  funds,  up  $650  million  to  a  new  high 
of  82.65  billion.  No  Increase  in  appropriations 
Is  involved. 

It  extends  from  10  to  15  years  the  repay- 
ment time  for  construction  and  renovation 
loans. 

It  Improves  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  which  provide  a  vital  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital  to  small  businesses. 

It  enlists  the  services  of  more  retired  busi- 
nessmen, so  that  their  still  valuable  skills 
and  knowledge  can  be  made  available  to 
greater  numbers  of  small  concerns. 

It  will  help  to  bring  more  businesses  and 
more  Jobs  into  the  ghettos,  through  lease 
guarantees.  This  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  new 
program  to  engage  private  Industry  In  spe- 
cial Job  training  programs  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed. 

It  launches  a  comprehensive  study  of  ways 
to  protect  the  small  businessman  against 
crUnlnal  acts  which  endanger  his  business 
and  often  his  life. 

This  bill.  In  short,  strengthens  the  helping 
hand  America  extends  to  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen. 

But  I  must  point  out  that  It  becomes  law 
at  a  time  when  the  business  community  is 
imperiled  by  the  threat  of   tight  money. 

To  the  businessman,  a  soaring  interest 
rate  Is  Public  Enemy  No.  1. 

It  affects  all  commerce,  but  Its  harshest 
impact  falls  on  the  little  man  who  runs  a 
small  business. 

He  feels  It  first. 

He  feels  It  hardest. 

He  feels  It  longest. 

The  tax  surcharge  proposal  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  can  work  to  remove  this 
threat. 

No  businessman  welcomes  a  tax  Increase. 
No  President  enjoys  proposing  one. 

But  I  believe  that  most  businessmen  would 
rather  pay  a  little  more  in  taxes  than  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  uncertain  and  un- 
even effects  of  tight  money  and  splrallng 
tnteres.t  rates. 

The  tax  measure  I  proposed  last  August 
will  provide  the  restraint  our  economy  needs 
In  a  fair  and  equitable  way.  It  will  permit 
businesses  large  and  small  to  get  the  credit 
they  need  to  continue  to  grow  and  pa^^epe^. 

I  remind  the  Congress  and  the  country 
that  the  greatest  service  the  Congress  can 
now  perform  for  American  business.  In  my 
Judgment.  Is  to  enact  that  legislation 
promptly  before  It  Is  too  late. 

When  that  Is  done,  the  full  potential  of 
the  bill  I  sign  today  will  be  unlocked. 

Ours  is  a  land  where  IndlvldUEil  enterprise 
Is  highly  honored.  And  the  bill  recognizes 
that  no  Investment  pays  greater  dividends 
t-o  the  taxpayer  than  this — to  give  a  man  the 
tools  with  which  he  can  shape  his  own  suc- 
cess. 


PABLO  CASALS  AND  MELINA 
MERCOURI 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  E^jwardsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  plea.sed  to  note  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  that  the  world's 
greatest  cellist,  Pablo  Casals,  is  going  to 


conduct  his  oratorio  "The  Manger"  here 
this  Saturday  night.  This  will  be  his  first 
public  appearance  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Paul  Hume's  sensitive  and  moving  article 
about  this  great  man  points  out  that  his 
composition  is  a  plea  for  world  peace  and 
understanding  among  peoples. 

Pablo  Casals  is  universally  admired  for 
his  magnificent  artistry,  but  even  more 
important,  he  is  revered  for  his  uncom- 
promising stand  against  the  oppression 
of  people  by  dictatorships.  He  has  never 
performed  in  Spain  since  Franco  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish  Republic.  The  .?ift 
of  his  musical  genius  is  not  available  to 
those  who  murder  freedom.  As  Mr.  Hume 
stated: 

Tills  magnificent  man's  entire  life  has  been 
concerned  with  two  things:  music,  and  the 
world's  unrest  and  injustices.  In  protest  to 
what  he  regarded  as  the  intolerable  dicta- 
torship of  Generalissimo  Franco,  Casals  left 
his  homeland  late  in  the  1930s,  never  to  play 
there  again.  In  1917  he  had  turned  his  back 
on  Russia,  and.  again  in  the  '306,  on  Germany 
and  Italy. 

When  he  saw  many  countries  either  turn- 
ing to  dictatorial  regimes  or  recognizing 
Franco's  rule  in  Spain,  Casals  cut  himself  off 
from  nearly  all  of  the  world's  great  concert 
stages  upon  which  he  had,  for  half  a  century. 
been  one  of  the  towering  figures  of  musical 
history. 

Pablo  Casals  turned  his  back  on  Franco 
Spain,  but  not  on  his  people.  Franco 
could  not  make  him  less  passionate  about 
his  beloved  Catalan.  Nor  can  the  present 
dictators  of  Greece  make  Mellna  Mer- 
couri  less  passionate  about  her  people 
and  their  suffering.  Stripping  her  of  her 
citizenship  and  her  property  makes  her 
no  less  a  Greek  and  Casals  a  Catalan. 
America  is  enriched  to  have  this  great 
Greek  woman  performing  in  our  theaters. 
We  are  also  Indebted  to  her  for  the  de- 
votion and  tireless  effort  she  expends  in 
behalf  of  her  people  who  are  In  jail,  and 
those  who  will  go  to  jail  if  they  try  to 
exercise  any  of  the  liberties  which  are 
the  essence  of  democracy. 

It  was  shocking  to  me  to  read  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Sunday  Washington 
Post  that  carried  Hume's  article  about 
an  interview  with  the  present  Ambas- 
sador of  Greece.  He  said,  when  asked 
about  Miss  Mercouri : 

The  American  people  should  be  very 
happy — they  were  eager  to  get  her  and  now 
they  have  her.  We  have  plenty  of  actresses 
who  are  younger  and  better  equipped  than 
she  is. 

I  should  like  to  say  publicly  to  the  Am- 
bassador that  we  are  indeed  happy  to 
have  her. 

If  our  country  had  existed,  I  hope  we 
would  also  have  welcomed  Socrates  when 
he  was  denounced  for  speaking  the  truth. 
We  do  not  censor  the  Greek  plaj'wrlghts 
of  the  Golden  Age  as  is  being  done  In 
Athens  today  because  words  like  "free- 
dom" and  "liberty"  might  imduly  excite 
the  populace.  All  the  world  pays  homage 
to  Greek  thought  and  culture,  to  the 
genius  of  the  idea  of  democracy.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  humiliating  to  a 
Greek  to  know  that  his  country's  greatest 
men  are  censored,  and  that  the  birth- 
place of  democracy  has  now  become  a 
prison  for  those  who  believe  In  It. 

On  a  less  lofty  note,  I  am  disappointed 
to  find  out  that  the  present  Greek  Am- 
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bassador  Is  not,  least,  gallant.  Unfortu- 
nately, Ambassador  Xanthopoulos-Pa- 
lamas  chose  to  make  a  snide  remark  un- 
seemly to  a  gentleman  rather  than  to 
meet  the  Issue  that  Miss  Mercouri  raises 
about  what  has  happened  to  her  counti-y. 
I  do  not  know  her  age,  and  could  care 
less;  I  am  not  sure  what  the  gauche  re- 
mark about  "ecjuipment"  means.  Miss 
Mercouri's  years  have  as  little  to  do  with 
her  artistrj-  as  do  Casals",  and  I  point  out 
that  he  is  91.  Miss  Mercouri  is  a  world- 
renowned  actress.  Millions  of  Americans 
consider  her  a  beautiful  woman  not  only 
ir  the  physical  sense  but  in  her  spirit,  her 
integrity,  and  her  devotion  to  freedom  for 
her  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted,  I 
place  in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing these  remarks  the  thoughts  of  one  of 
our  most  respected  political  commen- 
tators, Mr.  Marquis  Childs.  regarding  the 
current  situation  in  Greece,  from  a  recent 
column  m  the  Washington  Post.  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Record  is  unable  to  carry 
the  great  Herblock's  poliUcal  cartoons 
on  the  same  subject. 
The  article  follows : 
What's    Happening    in    Greece    Today? 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 
What  is  happening  in  Greece  today  would 
be  a  farce  If  It  were  not  a  tragedy.  Aristoph- 
anes and  Sophocles  might  have  collabo- 
rated with  some  help  from  a  far-out  televi- 
sion script  writer,  to  put  together  the 
scenario  being  played  out  in  Athens.  The 
military  dictatorship  Is  notorious  not  so 
much  for  Its  cruel  repression  as  for  its 
biunbllng  Incompetence.  And  the  lurching 
from  side  to  side,  which  at  times  makes  the 
operation  look  like  a  Mack  Sennett  comedy, 
causes  acute  dismay  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment Policy  in  the  Department  is  premised 
on  the  wistful  belief  that  somehow  the  colo- 
nels and  the  generals  will  get  the  show  back 
on  a  constitutional  track. 

Greece  Is  In  many  ways  a  dramatic  Illus- 
tration of  the  poverty  of  American  policy. 
Having  put  close  to  $4  billion  into  the  coun- 
fy  to  save  it  from  communism,  the  end  re- 
sult is  a  dictatorship  by  a  military  Junta 
with  fascist  attachments  that  is  now  saying, 
if  you  don't  send  more  help  the  Communists 
will  get  us. 

The  colonels  and  the  generals  would  have 
rejoiced  if  thev  could  have  heard  the  oratory 
on  the  House  floor  the  other  day.  No  less  a 
luminary  than  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South 
CaroUna.  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  championed  Greece  as 
a  loyal  NATO  ally  with  a  commitment  by  the 
United   States   to  Greek  security. 

The  occasion  was  a  measure  approving 
loans  of  American  war  vessels  to  a  number  of 
countries.  This  is  a  phrase  of  the  military 
aid  program  which  like  death  and  taxes  has 
achieved  perpetual  status.  The  United  SUtes 
has  on  loan  to  Greece  two  destroyers  and 
a  submarine  and  the  only  conclusion  from 
Chairman  River's  oratory  is  that  these  ves- 
sels are  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  West. 
Voices  were  raised  in  protest,  suggesting 
that  it  might  be  wise  at  least  to  see  the 
direction  of  events  in  Greece  and  whether 
there  was  any  chance  for  a  new  constitution 
with  a  deadline  set  for  Dec.  15.  Rep.  Don  Ed- 
wards (D-Calif),  arguing  the  need  for  a 
debate  on  American  policy  toward  Greece, 
pointed  to  the  latest  Instance  of  the  Junta's 
foUv. 

Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos  Is  the  courageous  pub- 
lisher of  two  Athens  newspapers.  A  conserva- 
tive, she  refused  to  publish  under  the  censor- 
ship by  the  military  after  the  coup  on  April 
21.  To  publish  would  simply  have  meant 
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carrying  the  official  line  of  the  dictatorship 
both  in  the  news  and  on  the  editorial  page, 
and  this  In  all  conscience  she  would  not  do. 
Two  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Vlachos  talked  to  news- 
papermen In  her  office.  She  attacked  the  re- 
gime, charging  they  had  failed  to  live  up  to 
a  promise  to  restore  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  interview  appeared  in  an  Italian  news- 
paper. Later  a  team  from  CBS  went  to  Athens 
to  film  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Vlachos  for  the 
"F.ice  the  Nation"  program. 

Promptly  she  was  put  under  house  arrest, 
her  apartment  searched  by  the  military,  the 
threat  of  Ulal  by  a  military  court  for  insult- 
ing the  government  held  over  her  head  and 
her  husband,  a  naval  hero  out  of  'World  War 
II,  also  under  arrest.  The  maximum  sentence 
could  be  eight  years  but  it  Is  believed  the 
outcry  around  the  world  will  at  last  mitigate 
her  punishment. 

With  the  State  Department  privately  ex- 
pressing its  unhappiness  at  this  zig.  the  junta 
prompUy  took  a  zag  in  the  other  dlrecUon 
by  relasing  George  Papandreou,  the  vener- 
alDle  former  Premier  who  is  one  of  the  few 
figures  commanding  wide  popular  esteem. 

As  this  was  going  on  two  prominent  Greek 
officials— Dimitrios  Galanis,  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Greece,  and  Constantine  Thanos  of 
the  Ministry  ol  Coordination— were  c.iUlng 
on  government  and  International  loan  cffl- 
cials  to  assure  them  that  everything  was 
lovely  In  Greece.  Despite  what  they  reported 
as  an  8  per  cent  drop  in  tourism  the  pair 
presented  figures  to  show  that,  thanks  to  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  receipts  from 
Greek  shipping  are  up  and  the  fiscal  position 
of  the  counlrv  improved.  While,  according  to 
officialdom,  they  made  no  pitch  for  more 
help,  53  Hoiise  members  signed  a  letter  say- 
ing that  any  move  to  restore  aid  would  do 
"most  serious  damage"  to  America's  position 
in  the  world. 

Some  Americans  who  were  in  Greece  this 
summer  are  saying  that  the  people  seem 
happy.  Gas  station  attendants  and  hotel 
clerks  sav  they  admire  the  regime.  This 
sounds  a  bit  like  the  visitors  to  Italy  in  the 
early  days  of  fascism  who  were  so  ple.ised  to 
find  that  the  trains  ran  on  time. 

Military  aid  is  a  swamp  that  once  in  there 
is  almostno  way  out.  It  creates  dependencies 
that  go  on  forever  with  the  bogey  of  commu- 
nism held  up  In  a  perpetual  halloween. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Phei  Press  Means  Much 

Newspaper  Week!  Octoljer  8  to  14.  Prob- 
ablv  the  most  impressive  way  tyr  the  public 
to  I'earn  what  newspapers  mean  in  their  daily 
hves  would  be  to  have  no  papers  printed 
durmg   Newspaper    Week— but   that   is   not 

practical.  .   ,  . 

The  hometown  paper  is  the  living  record 
of  what  happens  in  the  thousands  of  com- 
munities across  the  land— marriages,  births, 
deaths,  social  activity,  poUUcs,  school  news, 
legal  notices,  advertised  products  to  Inform 
customers,  world  news,  everything  that  en- 
ables the  U.S.  citizen  to  be  familiar  with 
the  latest  devices  and  producU  by  which 
he  enjoys  the  highest  living  and  Informa- 
tion standards  in  the  world. 

But  over  and  above  these  material  bless- 
ings a  free  press,  which  is  the  background 
of  free  speech,  is  the  average  man's  guaran- 
tee of  personal  liberty,  religious  freedom  and 
protection  against  political  and  Judicial  per- 
secution. Dictators  are  afraid  of  a  free  press. 
hence  thev  have  a  controlled  press.  The  peo- 
ple read  only  what  their  rules  wish  them  to 
read  Trv  imagining  If  you  can.  what  it 
would  be  like  to  live  in  a  country  where  an 
editor  dared  not  print  a  letter  criticizing 
the  political  party  in  power,  and  where  an 
editor  feared  to  express  an  adverse  opinion. 
Think  of  what  a  free  press  really  means  to 
vou— life,  freedom  from  political  oppres- 
sion, liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
under  our  Constitution. 


FREE  PRESS  MEANS  MUCH 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspapers 
mean  a  great  deal  to  all  of  us.  News- 
papers play  a  vital  role  in  thousands  of 
communities  across  this  great  land,  They 
provide  us  with  a  living  record  of  events 
that  shape  the  very  destiny  of  this  Na- 
tion. Newspapers  keep  us  informed;  they 
entertain  us  and  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 
highest  living  and  information  stand- 
ards in  the  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  by  the 
Sand  Mountain  Reporter,  of  AlbcrtAille, 
Ala.,  on  October  12.  This  editorial  pays 
tribute  to  our  newspapers,  who  cele- 
bi-ated  National  Newspaper  Week  Octo- 
ber 8-14.  It  sets  forth.  In  excellent  fash- 
ion, the  importance  of  keeping  our  press 
fi-ee. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
.iLD  R.  FORD ' .  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  HcRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Foley  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wn.soN> .  for  October  16  and 
17  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ » ,  for  October  16  and  17,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  GuDE  I  at  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
r.  Pord),  for  today,  on  accouiit  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Olsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert i,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  requst  of  Mr. 
Albert.*  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attendance  at  the  22d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as 
an  official  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  on  October 
17.  1967. 

Mr.  HuNG.ATE,  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cowger)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  iiiclude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuBSER,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  QtriE,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
18. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuNCATE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;  > 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  joint  resolution,  and  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  362.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  Dorr; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Juldlcary. 

S.  552.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on 
board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vloleta 
V.  Ort«ga  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seaman  Eu- 
gene Sidney  Markovltz,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1147.   An  act   for  the   relief  of  Mariana 

Mantzios;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Brandla 

Don  (nee  PraSchnlk);   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  include  in  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  section  2314  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  traveler's  checks  bearing  forged 
countersignatures;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Yoo  (Maria  Marguerita);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  An- 
dres Lllteras  and  his  wife.  Engracla  Hey- 
drlck  Bellldo  Lllteras:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Amelia 

Seresly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1828.    An    act   for   the    relief   of   Susan 

Elizabeth    (Cho)    Long;    to    the    Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim)  Long;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Iturrlcz  Artecha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jofee 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar;  to  the  Committee 
to  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anacleto 
C  Fernandez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Remlrez  DeEstenoz;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VlrglUo  A. 
Arango,  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S   2071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
M  Tagle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
De  Jongh;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacqueline 
Whang-Peng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Octavio 


Suarez-Murlas;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Trejo  Padron;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Reinaldo  Nunez  Baez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 
Radtke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  la  Portllla  Lavastlda;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Homer  T. 
Williamson,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2216.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses  of 
Copyrighted  Works;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2303.  An  act  to  provide  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  recogmzed  trades  or  crafts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  compris- 
ing the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each 
year  as  "Spring  Garden  Planting  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  certain  hearings  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  12,  1967 
present  to  the  Pi-esident,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalls 
Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  237.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3973.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia.  1928, 
and  the  act  of  June  6,  1892,  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  dentists  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  exempt  from  the  licensing  require- 
ments of  such  acts  physicians  and  dentists 
while  performing  services  In  the  employ  of 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409(b) 
(1)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General; 

H.R.  10509.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11722.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
'at  3  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Octo- 
ber  17,   1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred,  as  follows: 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of    Engineers.    Department    of    the    Army, 


dated  July  20.  1967,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  aii 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Pall 
River  Harbor,  Mass.  and  R.I..  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Work-s, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  3i 
1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  175);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Unlt«d  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Washington. 
D.C,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
stated  convention  of  the  68th  national  en- 
campment of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans.  held  October  1-6,  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  240-77,  (H.  Doc 
No.  176);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs,  and  ordered  printed  with  Ulustratlons 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  opportunity  for  savings  by  adopting 
manufiictiu-ers'  recommended  preventive 
mr  Intenance  programs  for  Interagency  motor 
p)Ool  vehicles.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  to  provide  accommodations. 
facilities,  and  services  for  the  public  at  the 
Boulder  Beach  site  of  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area.  Nev.,  through  December  31, 
1977,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat, 
543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
suhu  Affairs. 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
concession  contract  authorizing  the  contin- 
uance of  eating  and  merchandising  facili- 
ties for  the  public  within  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty National  Monument.  N.Y.,  for  a  10-year 
period  from  January  1,  1968  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1977,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  70 
Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  cer- 
tain case  Involving  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  888.  Joint  res- 
olution making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  785).  Referred  to  the  Cora- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1985.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide 
for  a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  786).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUIIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DOWTDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raquel 
Maria  Cruz-Flores  (Rept.  No.  778).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  8738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GuiUermo 
Ramon  Palnclo  Sela  (Rept.  No.  779).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  9081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Josefina 
E.sther  Kouri-Barreto  de  Pelleya  (Rept.  No. 
780) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  10985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lorenzo 
G.ilntas  (Rept.  No.  781).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  la  PortiUa  Lavastlda  (Rept.  No.  782).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Josefina 
Qiilntos  Marcelo  (Rept.  No.  783).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  11472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Piiia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
784) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau,se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  AD.'VMS: 
H  R.  li3497.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN; 
H.R.  13498.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma    schools    of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  en  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  13499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
crease from  J200  million  to  S500  million  the 
amount  of  the  annu.xl  appropriations  au- 
thorized thereunder  for  grants  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13500.  A  bill  to  amend  section  702 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  permit  grants  after  construction 
Is  commenced  for  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities which  qualify  for  sucii  grants  but 
cannot  receive  them  prior  to  construction 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  13501.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  13502.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  eng.-iged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  35C0  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  CXimmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  13503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expense 
incurred  In  providing  higher  education;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  13504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  p)ermit  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  or  sickness  benefits 
thereunder  to  individuals  receiving  military 
retired  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  13505.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  excused  ab- 
sence from  duty,  without  loss  of  pay  or  re- 
duction In  annual  or  sick  leave,  of  Federal 
employees  In  areas  covered  by  official  warn- 
ings  of    Imminent   danger   of   hurricanes   or 
other  Inherently  dangerous  weather  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  13506.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  HEUSTOSKI: 
H.R.  13507.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
ssrrtces  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Ctode;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  13508.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  13509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assnult  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Bates)  : 

H.R.  13510.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 

for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to    the   Committee   on 

Armed   Services. 

Bv  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  13511.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage   the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost   of   constructing   such   faciUtles   within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  LXLMAN: 
H  R.  13512.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mount 
Jefferson  Wilderness,  Willamette,  Deschutes, 
and   Mount   Hood   National   Forests,    In   the 
State  of  Oregon;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
HR.  13513.  A  bill  to   amend   title  46.   sec- 
tion 1159.  to  provide  for  construction  aid  for 
certain  vessels  operating  on  the  Inland  rivers 
and  waterways;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R  13514.  A    bill    to    designate    the    San 
Giibriel  Wilderness,  Angeles  National  Forest, 
m  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  13515.  A  bill  to  require  reports  to  Con- 
gress of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.    13516.   A   bill   to   amend   the   act   of 
September   21,    1959.   relating   to    the   Palm 
Springs   Indian    Reservation;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afl.alrs. 
By  Mr.  MAHON : 
H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations   for    the    fiscal    year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H  J.  Res.  889.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  programs  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Joint   Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.J.  Res.  890.  Joint  reeolutlon  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  831.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BERRY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  531.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  is  vital  to  the 
national  defense,  to  the  promotion  of  Inter- 
state conunerce,  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
highw.Ty  safety  and  that  the  full  obUgatlonal 
authority  granted  by  the  Congress  for  that 
program  should  be  used:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.  Coii.  Res.  532.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro  Com- 
munist regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.    

By  Mr.  PETTIS; 
H.  Con.  Res.  533.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro  Com- 
munist regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

BvMr.  RUPPE: 
H.  Con.  Res  534.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  investigation  and  sttidy  to  determine  the 
jKJtential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mail 
transportation  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.  Res.  945.  Resolution  relating  to  rescis- 
sion of   appropriations   for  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  development;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

289.  Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislatiire  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to 
a  Federal  flood  Insurance  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

290.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislattire  of  the  State  of  Florida.  rela.tlve  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control  by  the 
State  of  Florida  in  the  management  of  its 
fresh  water  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PRR'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  13517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dionlsia 
Anselmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
C.esarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  13519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aristlne, 
Helen,  and  Anastasia  Tsatsakis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJ?.  13520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pureza 
Ruiz  Langulsan;  to  the  Ocmimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

176.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  relative  to  erection 
of  certain  monuments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1T7.  Also  petition  of  the  mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  relative  to 
so-called  adult  films  shown  by  the  television 


networks;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

178.  Also,  petition  of  James  P.  Ronan, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  relative  to  rights  under 
the  ninth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

179.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.T.,  relative  to  de- 
claring Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

180.  Also,  petition  of  city  council,  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relative  to  the  building  of 
a   powerful   merchant   marine   fleet;    to    the 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

181.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Legion, 
department  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass.^ 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

182.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Rio  Vista. 
Calif.,  relative  to  governmental  tax  sharing: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

183.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Sonoma. 
Calif.,  relative  to  a  plan  of  tax  sharing  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Assistance  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    C.\LIFOR.N-I.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  16.  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  5  years  have  seen  a  his- 
toric emergence  of  mental  retardation 
and  the  mentally  retarded  from  isola- 
tion and  public  indifference.  With  their 
emergence  from  shame  and  misunder- 
standing have  come  great  strides  for- 
ward in  helping  the  mentally  retarded 
and  his  family.  A  condition  considered 
inborn  and  irremedial  until  just  recently, 
we  now  know  that  mental  retardation 
can  be  ameliorated  or  aggravated,  de- 
pending on  such  varied  factors  as  con- 
ditions of  pregnancy  and  socioeconomic 
environment  of  the  child.  It  can  even  be 
avoided. 

In  1966  President  Johnson  established 
a  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 
whose  findings  have  just  been  distributed. 
I  was  pleased  to  read  of  the  successes 
in  this  field  since  the  early  1960's. 

Among  these  accomplishments  are: 

All  50  States — plus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— now  have  a  written  plan  for  pro- 
viding comprehensive  services  for  the 
retarded. 

Industry  and  Government  are  success- 
fully using  trained  mentally  retarded 
workers  in  such  capacities  as  messengers, 
launderers,  cleaning  crews  and  assem- 
blyline  workers.  Over  3,000  mentally  re- 
tarded are  now  working  in  39  Federal 
agencies.  Only  3  years  ago  all  such  work- 
ers were  barred  from  Federal  employ- 
ment through  examination  procedures. 

State  action  has  been  a  significant 
factor  in  the  progress  of  prevention  and 
treatment  of  conditions  that  can  lead  to 
retardation.  Thirty-eight  States  now 
have  laws  prescribing  tests  for  phenylke- 
tonuria for  all  newborn  infants.  Nearly 
all  of  the  50  States  are  conducting  anti- 
measles  campaigns.  In  one  year  alone, 
the  number  of  measles  cases  have  been 
halved. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation   Facilities    and    Community 


Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
Federal,  State,  and  private  sources  have 
combined  to  fund  12  mental  retardation 
research  centers,  14  university-afiBliated, 
and  175  community  facilities  at  a  total 
cost  of  some  $190  million. 

Many  of  the  77,000  mentally  retarded 
children  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  mem- 
bers are  now  able  to  receive  help  under 
the  authority  of  amendments  to  the  De- 
pendents' Medical  Care  Act  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1966. 

Privately  sponsored  day  care  and  rec- 
reational programs  for  the  retarded  are 
now  available  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. Local  and  State  associations  for  re- 
tarded children  alone  sponsor  over  300 
day  camps  and  150  residential  camps  as 
well  as  more  than  1,000  other  recrea- 
tional and  social  group  programs. 

Whereas  in  1953  we  had  no  special 
classes  for  the  educable  and  trainable,  we 
now  have  some  52.000  classes  serv-ing 
677,000  pupils. 

In  1963,  some  6,000  mentally  retarded 
were  rehabilitated.  This  number  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  By  1967  it  had  increased 
to  19,000. 

A  new,  truly  promising  program  ini- 
tiated in  1965  is  the  foster  grandparent 
program.  Here,  older  retired  persons  give 
their  care  and  guidance  to  institutional- 
ized children  with  remarkable  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  life  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded has  taken  on  new  promise  since 
Congress  passed  major  legislation  in 
their  behalf  not  quite  4  years  ago.  Over 
$400  million  a  year  is  now  appropriated 
for  Federal  programs  benefiting  the  re- 
tarded. More  than  twice  that  amount  is 
spent  each  year  by  the  States,  localities, 
and  private  citizen  organizations.  The 
result  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth 
in  the  services  which  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded and  their  families  may  call 
upon — an  extraordinary  growth  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  lead  relatively  nor- 
mal and  productive  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  millions  of  people 
who  have  put  their  energies  and  abili- 
ties into  these  grograms  deserve  our 
gratitude  and  praise.  Only  through  their 
efforts  could  such  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  so  short  a  time.  They — 
abetted  by  new  forces — will  continue  to 
strive  for  the  benefit  of  those  afflicted  by 
mental  retardation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  next  5  years  will  bring  more  prog- 


ress on  the  ratio  of  that  made  in  these 
preceding  5. 


October  17,  1967 
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Maj.  Gen.  Edward  S.  Bres 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOUISIAN.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  mil- 
itary man  who  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  his  country's  welfare  as 
well  as  to  the  welfare  of  New  Orleans, 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  S.  Bres,  Sr..  retired 
from  the  Army,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on 
September  24  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  where 
he  was  vacationing. 

For  me,  it  was  not  only  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  citizen,  but  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend.  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial  Cel- 
ebration Commission.  General  Bres  was 
chairman,  and  he  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  promoting  and  guiding  this  event  to  a 
successful  conclusion  after  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Kennedy  in  1963. 

A  graduate  of  my  alma  mater.  Tulane 
University,  General  Bres  served  as  an 
Army  engineer  and  general  staflf  officer 
before  his  retirement  in  1950.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  deputy  chief 
engineer  and  chief  of  the  engineering 
project  which  rehabilitated  the  port  at 
Darwin,  Calif.  He  also  was  chief  of  the 
Joint  Services  Theater  Liaison  Group  in 
San  Francisco. 

Toward  war's  end,  he  became  chief  of 
Reserve  and  ROTC  affairs  and  his  final 
Army  service  was  with  the  personnel 
board. 

General  Bres  had  many  friends  here 
in  Washington  as  well  as  business  in- 
terests, and  for  that  reason  maintained 
a  home  here  and  a  home  in  New  Orleans. 

He  was  a  military  and  a  civic  leader. 
His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  but 
his  accomplismm.ents  will  linger  on. 

My  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  on  the  loss  of  this  fine 
individual.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he 
was  my  friend. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Leo  Landman,  Beth  Emeth  Con- 
gregation, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered  the 
followmg  prayer: 

Almighty  G-d.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  our  Nation.  We 
nray  Thee,  make  us  ever  cognizant  ol 
me  fact  that  liberty  and  justice,  freedom 
and  peace,  are  not  automatic  possessions, 
but  are  gifts  to  be  constantly  guarded  in 
a  ceaseless  vigil  demanding  our  best  en- 
ergies and  our  devoutest  zeal. 

Bless  the  President,  the  Speaker,  and 
all  Members  of  this  House.  May  the  har- 
vest of  their  efforts  provide  amply  for  the 
bodv  and  soul  of  each  resident  of  this 
land.  May  they  as  leaders  of  our  Natioii 
choose  programs  of  statesmanship  that 
will  alleviate  the  tensions  that  separate 
men  promote  harmonious  human  inter- 
dependence, make  want  and  misery  dis- 
appear, and  allow  every  man  in  every 
nation  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Albert  G.  Berrv,  Jr.;   and 

H  R  10932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gllmour 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired). 

RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee : 
Congress  of  the  Unh-ed  States, 

House  of  Repeesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  11.  1697. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  .^  ^  oi  of 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  With  a  great  deal  of 
regret  I  find  it  necessary  to  resign  my  mem- 
bership on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries committee.  The  volume  of  legislation 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
does  not  allow  adequate  time  for  the  eqtially 
important  matters  pertaining  to  merchant 
marine  and  fisheries. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
serve  on  this  Committee  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Honorable  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz  and  to  worli  with  the  other  members 
of  his  Committee. 
Sincerelv, 

Edith   Green. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDATION  OF  RABBI  LEO 
LANDMAN 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute.  ^.  ^-       4.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  you.  to  this  House,  and  to  Dr. 
Latch  for  the  opportunity  of  having  to- 
daVs  opening  prayer  offered  by  the 
spiVitual  leader  of  my  own  congregation, 
Rabbi  Leo  Landman. 

As  a  member  and  trustee  of  Congre- 
gation Beth  Emeth,  I  would  like  to  say 
I  am  ven-  proud  of  Dr.  Landman.  I 
hasten  to  "add,  however,  that  I  hope  no 
one  will  get  the  idea  I  have  sought  the 
pulpit  of  the  House  as  a  showcase  for 
him  through  which  other  congregations 
may  attempt  to  lure  him  from  us.  I  hope 
he  will  remain  in  Philadelphia  for  as 
long  a  time  as  I  know  his  words  will  re- 
main with  our  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  here  to  hear  him  today. 

The  high  regard  in  which  we  hom 
him  is  evidenced  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  congregants  sought  to 
share  the  honor  by  accompanjing  him 
here  from  Philadelphia  today.  I  wish  to 
state  that  in  addition  to  being  sPi"tual 
leader  of  Congregation  Beth  Emeth,  Dr. 
Landman  holds  a  number  of  other  dis- 
tinctions. .  . 
He  is  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate 
Learning,  vice  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Rabbis  and  regional 
vice  president  of  the  rabbinic  alumni  of 
Yeshiva  University. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  both  Yeshiva  and 
Dropsie.    from   which   he    received   his 

It  is  particularly  fitting,  I  think,  that 
in  this  bodv  of  representatives  of  all 
American  people,  our  daily  deliberations 
continue  to  be  begun  with  a  prayer  for 
divine  guidance.  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  mv  own  congregation  also  has 
been  allowed  to  share  in  these  daily  in- 
vocations.       

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SMMi.  BUSI- 
NESS TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE   TODAY 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Procurement  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERI.IISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaxtr,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 


MAJORmt'  WTIIP  OPERATED  ON  FOR 
APPENDICITIS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  ^.     ..•       ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise,  with  the  same  regret  that 
1  know  all  Members  of  the  House  feel, 
that  our  distinguished  and  beloved  ma- 
jority whip,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  BOGGS],  while  in  New  Orleans 
over  the  weekend  was  stricken  with  an 
attack  of  appendicitis. 

The  distinguished  majority  whip  was 
operated  on  last  night  at  Sibley  Hos- 
pital. He  is  resting  well  and  doing  well 
today. 


SIGNAL  HONOR  TO  THE  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ^,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    CEDERBERG.   Mr.   Speaker,   we 
were  all  pleased  that  you  were  honored 
in  the  city  of  Boston  last  Sunday  to  have 
an  elementai-y  school  named  after  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  performed  a 
great  service  to  your  congressional  dis- 
trict and  to  vour  coimtry  in  the  time 
that  you  have  served  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  .^.    ,    ^.v. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history-  of  the  city  of 
Boston  that  a  new  public  school  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  a  man  during  his 
Ufetime.  In  my  opinion  it  could  not  have 
happened  to  a  finer  gentleman. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 

yield  ^ 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate what  my  distinguished  friend  has 
said  about  the  beloved  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
great  citv  of  Boston.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
signal  honor.  It  is  a  well-deserved  honor, 
one  that  comes  as  no  surprise  to  any 
Member  of  the  House.  This  honor  comes 
as  a  special  tribute  to  a  man  who.  largely, 
is  self-educated,  but  a  man  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  Presiding  Officer  m 
the  historv  of  this  House  to  make  educa- 
tion possible  for  all  American  children^ 
I  congratulate  our  beloved  Speaker,  and 
I  congratulate  those  who  have  honored 
themselves  by  honoring  him. 

Mr.   CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  their  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  honor  of 
having  a  school  named  for  the  Speaker 
is  pleasing  to  him.  Our  beloved  leader 
has  been  a  giant  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
in  matters  attendant  to  education — on 
all  levels.  Hi.s  name  and  his  efforts  in 
these  fields  are  emblazoned  in  golden 
tones.  To  have  this  honor — naming  a 
school  the  John  \V.  McCormack  Ele- 
mentary School — is  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  how  much  you 
are  dellght-ed  with  this  signal  honor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  course  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  this  Chamber  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  our  distin- 
guished Speaker.  Tlie  dedication  of  an 
elementary  school  in  the  city  of  Boston 
yesterday  to  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
particularly  under  the  circumstances,  is 
a  fitting  tribute  by  the  people  and  the 
public  officials  of  that  wonderful  com- 
mimity  for  a  great  leader  and  a  man 
whom  they,  as  well  as  the  Members  of 
this  body,  love  and  respect.  This  new 
elemeniar>-  school  which  will  bear  the 
illiistrous  name  of  an  illustrous  states- 
man, our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack.  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  CederbergI 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  wonderful  lead- 
er, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, John  McCorm.ack.  and  in  rec- 
ognizing the  wonderful  honor  that  the 
people  of  Dorchester.  Mass..  bestowed 
upon  him  yesterday  in  dedicating  an 
elementary  school  in  his  name. 

There  perhaps  could  not  have  been  a 
more  fitting  or  appropriate  tribute  to  our 
beloved  Speaker  because  of  his  deep 
love  and  affection  for  children,  not  only 
the  children  of  Massachusetts,  but  the 
children  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  world. 

Our  Speaker,  who  has  contributed  a 
dedicated  lifetime  of  outstanding  service 
to  his  Nation  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  always  shown  great  under- 
standing of  and  great  sympathy  for  chil- 
dren and  especially  for  the  underprivi- 
leged children  of  the  world. 

He  has  always  demonstrated  that  spe- 
cial kindness  and  human  generosity  for 
children  which  they  appreciate  and 
understand  so  well. 

He  is  a  great  American,  a  great  leader, 
a  great  servant  of  the  people,  and  most 
of  all  a  great  friend.  And  no  one  could  be 


happier  or  prouder  than  I  am.  to  see  this 
deserving  tribute  paid  to  our  Speaker. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thaiik  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


A  LOW  BLOW  AGAINST 
SECRETARY  RUSK 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
past  months  we  have  witnessed  an  in- 
creasingly vocal,  intense,  and  even  shrill 
debate  on  the  subject  of  American  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Until  last  Friday  we  had 
fortunately  not  seen  the  debate  degen- 
erate into  personal  attack  and  abuse.  But 
the  charge  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  in  his  brilliant  press  conference 
statement  on  Vietnam  last  Thursday, 
was  indulging  in  ra<;ial  prejudice  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  lowest  blows  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  time  in  public  life. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  probably  less  en- 
cumbered with  racial  prejudice  than 
anyone  I  know.  And  those  who  now  talk 
about  the  Secretary  having  conjured  up 
the  "yellow  peril"  really  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

Since  when  have  we  decided  that  Red 
China  was  nothing  but  a  quiet,  peace- 
loving  nation?  Since  when  have  we  con- 
cluded she  is  not  interested  in  carrying 
out  aggression?  Maybe  the  pundits  who 
say  this  ought  to  talk  to  Tibet,  or  India, 
or  Indonesia,  or  Thailand,  or  even 
Burma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  so  inter- 
ested in  deescalating  the  war  ought  to 
consider  deescalating  the  tenor  of  their 
arguments  and  stick  to  the  facts  for  a 
change.  It  is  not  the  yellow  peril  Secre- 
tary Rusk  was  talking  about.  It  was  the 
Red  peril. 


While  we  respect  your  right  as  a  partisan 
politician  to  attack  the  adminlEtratlon  on 
any  basis  you  choose,  this  subcommittee  i; 
not  sponsoring  "Meet  the  Press." 

His  escort  officer  from  the  State  De- 
partment who  is  now  his  foreign  policv 
adviser  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  ad- 
vised us  and  I  read  one  sentence: 

I  was  not  aware  of  any  efforts  designed 
to  mislead  visitors  to  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  Governor's  shifting  po- 
sition on  various  subjects,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  either  "Duz"  did  it  or  he  took 
a  ride  with  inteiisified  "Tide." 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  me  for  today  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMNEY  BRAINWASH 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Governor 
Romncy  a  few  weeks  ago  charged  that 
he  had  been  brainwashed  on  his  trip 
to  Vietnam  some  2  years  ago.  When  he 
made  this  charge  I  invited  him  to  come 
in  and  tell  my  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Personnel  which  members 
of  the  Department  had  brainwashed  him 
and  how. 

He  later  replied  to  this  and  I  released 
the  complete  text  of  his  letter  to  the 
press  today  following  his  release  of  a 
part  of  it  yesterday,  in  which  he  waltzes 
all  around  the  subject  and  implies  that 
he  was  brainwashed  over  a  period  of  3 
years  by  the  administration. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  from  my  let- 
ter in  which  I  said: 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  311] 

Ashbrook  Kebert  Pool 

Boggs  Herlong  Puclnskl 

Bolton  HoUfleld  Raricic 

Broomfield  Jonas  Rees 

Button  Jones,  Mo.  Besnick 

Cohelan  Kazen  St.  Onge 

Cramer  Keith  Stafford 

Dellenback  Kluczj'nski  Stephens 

Dlggs  Landrum  Tcague,  Tex. 

Erienborn  Latta  Tuck 

Everett  McCulloch  Tunney 

Fallon  McMillan  Utt 

Foley  May  Williams,  Miss. 

Fountain  Moorhead  Willis 

Pulton.  Tenn.  Olsen  Young 

Gudc  Patman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT).  On  this  rollcall  387  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


E.  F.  FORT  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  266n 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett.  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R.  3865) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8091) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 

^  Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous" consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  .,    .v,    « 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


S.  43 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  section  204(c),  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  orphans,  shall  be  inapplicable  In 
the  case  of  a  petition  filed  in  behalf  of  Mi 
Soon  Oh  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Caucutt, 
citizens  of   the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalitv  Act,  Doctor  Armando  Perez  Simon 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  29, 
1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  KOLOMETROUTSIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7427) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Kolometroutsis^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7427 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalitv  Act,  Maria  Kolometroutsis  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (IMF)  of  the  Act,  upo*^  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Stamoulis  D.  Kolometroutsis.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  ptu-suant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  words  "in  her 
behaU  by".  Insert  "Mr.  and  Mrs.".  __ 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words  a 
citizen"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 

word  "citizens".  ^     ,  .>,«  ^ni 

On  page  1,  line  8,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  the  period  and  add  the  following: 
"  ■  Provided,  That  the  natural  brother  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act." 
The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to.  ,  , 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  PABLO  E.  TABIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  62)  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  E.  Tabio. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ENRIQUE  ALBERTO  ROJAS-VILA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  63>  for  the 
rehef  of  Dr.  Enrique  Alberto  Rojas-VUa. 

There  being  no   objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  63 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Enrique  Alberto  Rojas- 
Vila  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  12,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JLTLIO  ALEJANDRO  SOLANO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  440'   for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio  Alejandro  Solano. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  440 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Julio  Alejandro  Solano 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lavi-fully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  February  4, 
1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  ALLAN  L.  SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6325) 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L.  Schooler. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR    LUIS  OSVALDO  MARTINEZ- 
FARINAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  64)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  Osvaldo  Martinez- 
Farinas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  64 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Luis  Osvaldo  Martinez- 
Farinas  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  May  8, 
1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ROSEMARIE  GAUCH  NETH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  445)  for 
the  relief  of  Rosemarie  Gauch  Neth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 
S.  445 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalitv  Act,  Rosemarie  Gauch  Neth,  the 
widow  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  died  in  line  of  duty 
while  serving  in  Vietnam,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 3 19(  at  of  such  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  name 
"Rosemarie  Gauch  Neth",  strike  out  the 
following  language;  ",  the  widow  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  died  in  line  of  duty  while  serving  In 
Vietnam,". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MI  SOON  OH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  43)  for  the 
rehef  of  Mi  Soon  Oh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


DR.  ARMANDO  PEREZ  SIMON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  221)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando  Perez  Simon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  221 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled,    That,   for 


DR  ANGEL  REAUD.  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
ANGEL  REAUD  RAMOS  IZQLHERDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  503'  for 
the  reUef  of  Dr.  Angel  Reaud.  also  known 
as  Aneel  Reaud  Ramos  Izquierdo, 

Mr. ^TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SABIENE  ELIZABETH  DeVORE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  733'  for 
the  relief  of  Sabiene  Elizabeth  DeVore. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  733 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre'ie'itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Robert  William 
DeVure.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  physi- 
cally present  in  the  United  States,  prior  to 
the  birth  of  Ins  daughter.  Sabiene  Elizabeth 
DeVore.  for  a  period  of  Ave  years  after  he 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RUMIKO  SAMANSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS,  741'  for 
the  relief  of  Rumiko  Samanski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  741 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Rumiko  Samanski  may  be 
classifled  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOlibl  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act,  subject  to 
the  proviso  to  such  section,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  said  Rumiko  Sa- 
manski by  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Ronald  James 
Samanski,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204(a)  of  such  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  MENELIO  SEGUNDO  DIAZ 
PADRON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  808)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Menelio  Segundo  Diaz 
Padron. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANTONIA  SUBIAS  VAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4985 > 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Antonia  Subias  Val. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4985 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Antonia  Subias  Val  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully adnaitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Antonia  Subias 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Antonia  Subias  Val. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Antonia  Subias 
Val  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deporta- 
tion by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which 
such  deportation  proceedings  were  com- 
menced or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  Issued." 


DR.  RICARDO  VALLEJO  SAMALA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H,R.  2275) 
for  the  relief  of  Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2275 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  [{ouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  30,  1959,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    FEIGH-KN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ptich.an:  On 
page  1.  line  6.  after  the  date  "August  30. 
1959'  strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  a 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
bUi, 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PANAGIOTIS  BASIL  PAULUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5575) 
for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis  Basil  Paulus. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHRISANTHE   SAVAS 
KARATAPANIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6326) 
for  the  relief  of  Chrisanthe  Savas 
Karatapanis. 


VA-LENTINA  SIDOROVA  PARKEVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  811)  for 
the  relief  of  Valentina  Sidorova  Parke- 
vich. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.    JULIO    DOMINGO    HERNANDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  821)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio  Domingo  Her- 
nandez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Julio  Domingo  Hernandez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  August  17,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  CESAR  ABAD  LUGONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  863)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  Abad  Lugones. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MITSUO  BLOMSTROM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fS.  975)  for 
the  relief  of  Mitsuo  Blomstrom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  975 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as':embled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mitsuo  Blomstrom  may  be  clas- 
sified as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(F)  of  such  Act.  subject  to 
the  proviso  to  such  section,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  the  s.iid  Mitsuo 
Blomstrom  by  Staff  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Robert 
J.  Blomstrom.  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  204(a)   of  such  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motioi.  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANTONIO  LUIS  NAVARRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1021)  for 
the  relief  of  Antonio  Luis  Navarro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1021 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
uonalitv  Act.  Antonio  Luis  Navarro  shall 
iL  held  "and  considered  to  have  been  I.-iUf  ully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  Perma- 
nent residence  as  of  November  22,  1961,  and 
to  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
section  316  of  that  Act  as  they  relate  to  resi- 
dence and  physic.-il  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^_^__^____ 

DR.  RAMON  E.  OYARZUN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1109'  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon  E.  Oyarzun. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

8.  1279 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Doctor  Francisco  Months  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  25,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  G.  F.  VALDES-FAULI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1105)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Valdes-Fauh. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  ^.     ^.       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  DAVID  CASTANEDA 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1106'  for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  David  Castaneda. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1106 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  David  Castaneda  shall 
be  held  and  considered  t^5  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  August  10,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  FELIX  C.  CABALLOL 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1108'  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix  C  Caballol  and 
wife,  Lucia  J,  Caballol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1108 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre!>entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Felix  C.  Caballol  and 
Lucia  J.  Caballol,  his  wife,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  19,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  paee  1.  beginning  on  line  4,  after  the 
name  "Doctor  Felix  C.  Caballol"  strike  out 
"and  Lucia  J.  Caballol.  his  wife.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix  C. 
Caballol." 


DR.  MANUEL  ALPENDRE  SEISDEDOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1110  >  for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel  Alpendrc  Seis- 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
called  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1110 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatn-es  of  the  United  States  of 
Imrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationallty 
Act  Doctor  Manuel  Alpendre  Selsdedos  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  30.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     ^^^^^^_^__ 

DR     LUCIO    ARSENIO    TRAVIESO    Y 
PEREZ 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1197)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Lucio  Arsenio  Travieso  y 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  1197 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  ^^"'if^^S'afes  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Doctor  Lucio  Arsenio  Travieso  y  Perez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent   residence   as    of   June    18,    1961. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  ALFREDO  PEREIRA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1280'  for 

tlie  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Pereira. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1280 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  "the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Alfredo  Pereira  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  July  4,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEE  DUK  HEE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1458^  for 
the  relief  of  Lee  Duk  Hee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.   1458 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonalitv  Act.  section  204(c).  relattng  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
In  behalf  of  orphans,  shall  be  Inapplicable 
In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  in  behalf  of 
Lee  Duk  Hee  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Han- 
sen, citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


to 


DR.  GONZALO  G.  RODRIGUEZ 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1269)  for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Gonzalo  G.  Rodriguez. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  12C9 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Doctor  Gonzalo  G.  Rodriguez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
mpnent  residence  as  of  August  2,  I9b2. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

DR.  FRANCISCO  MONTES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1279)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr,  Francisco  Montes. 


DR.  HUGO  GONZALEZ 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1471'  for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Hueo  Gonzalez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  1471 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tinnalitv  Act.  Doctor  Hugo  Gonzalez  shall 
be  held"  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  State*  for  per- 
maiient   residence   as  of  November   7,    1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR    ERNESTO  NESTOR   PRIETO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1482)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto  Nestor  Prieto. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S. 1482 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  asserjibled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Imnvlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Ernesto  Nestor  Pneto  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  10.   1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  MARIO  R.  GARCINI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1525 1  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario  R.  Garcini. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1525 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Mario  R.  Garcini  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence   as   of  August   12,    1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  CARLOS  E.  GARCIGA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1557)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Garciga. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1557 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Carlos  E,  Garciga  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  11.  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.    MARIA    DEL    CARMEN    TRABA- 
DELO  DE  ARIAS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1647)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria  del  Carmen  Tra- 
badelo  de  Arias. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1647 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Art.  Doctor  Maria  del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de 
Arias  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  State.s 
(or  permanent  residence  as  of  July  30.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.    ANTONIO    MARTIN    RUIZ    DEL 
CASTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1709)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio  Martin  Ruiz 
del  Castillo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1709 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Antonio  Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  25,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR. 


RAMIRO  DE  LA  RIVA 
DOMINGUEZ 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1748)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramiro  de  la  Riva 
Dominguez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1748 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
ptirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Ramiro  de  la  Riva  Dominguez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  9,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  ORLANDO  HEPOLITO  MAYTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1938)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando  Hipolito  Maytin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Orlando  Hipolito  Maytin  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  15,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  AMERICAN  PETROFINA 
CO.  OF  TEXAS.  A  DELAWARE  COR- 
PORATION, AND  JAMES  W.  HARRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1678)  for 
the  relief  of  American  Petrofina  Co.  of 
Texas,  a  Delaware  corporation,  and 
James  W.  Harris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1678 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  the 
administration  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
188) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized  and   directed   to  receive,   consider,   and 


act  upon  any  petition  of  American  Petrofina 
Company  of  Te.xas,  a  Delaware  corporation, 
and  James  W.  Harris,  filed  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  for  reinstatement  of 
United  States  oil  and  gas  lease  "Mississippi 
030263"  and  United  Slates  oil  and  gas  lease 
"Mississippi  030263(A)",  as  if  such  petUio)i 
had  been  filed  within  the  time  provided  In 
such  section  and  such  section  had  been 
applicable  thereto. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1678,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  American  Petrofina  Co.  of  Texas,  and 
James  W.  Harris. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consider  a  petition  of  the 
American  Petrofina  Co.  of  Texas  for  re- 
instatement of  two  oil  and  gas  leases,  if 
the  petition  is  filed  within  180  days  alter 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  relief  called  for  in  this  legislation 
is  one  which  has  caused  serious  problem,s 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  And, 
in  many  cases,  the  oil  and  gas  lessee 
whose  lease  is  terminated  on  the  basis 
of  a  nominal  deficiency  is  required  to 
suffer  considerable  financial  loss.  Each 
year  a  number  of  private  relief  bills  are 
introduced  in  Congress  for  reinstatement 
of  leases.  However,  the  termination  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
are  automatic.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  administers  the  leases,  has  no 
discretion. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  legislation  such 
as  S.  1678,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Congressman  Edmondson,  and  I 
have  introduced  general  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prevent  terminations  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a  nominal 
deficiency  in  the  rental  payment,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated 
by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay 
rental  timely.  The  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  acted  and 
reported  this  legislation  to  the  House  on 
August  17.  1967.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
body  has  not  so  acted  on  similar  legisla- 
tion pending  in  that  body. 

Until  such  general  legislation  is  passed, 
oil  and  gas  lessees  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  automatic  termination  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Re- 
gardless of  the  procedures  instituted  to 
prevent  clerical  errors  in  the  handhng  of 
leases,  they  still  occur.  If  such  error  re- 
sults in  a  nominal  deficiency  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  least  must  be  terminated.  As  a 
practical  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent all  errors  when  considering  the  vol- 
ume of  leases  handled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  any  given  month. 

Two  examples  of  the  problem  involved 
is  Private  Law  89-341.  where  private  leg- 
islation was  required  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  lease  in 
which  payment  was  deficient  by  25  cents. 
The  other  is  Private  Law  89-365.  where 
payment  was  deficient  by  14  cents. 
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q  1678  is  no  different.  Here  the  acre- 
age figures  placed  in  the  original  lease 
u-fre  in-rror.  The  lessee  has  made  timely 
Ivment  of  the  rentals  in  accordance 
Sth  the  terms  of  the  lease  until  the 
L reage  error  was  recently  discovered  by 
fhe  lessee  When  the  lessee  brouaht  this 
naatS  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
Seit  of  the  interior,  the  lessee  was  m- 
Srmed  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Mm- 
era^Leasing  Act.  the  lease  is  automat  - 
cally  canceled.  This  is  the  reason  this 
legislation  is  before  you  today 

m  speaker,  I  commend  the  American 
Petrofina  Co.  for  its  diligence  and  good 
Sh  in  bringing  this  error  to  the  atten- 
t?on  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1678. 
The  bill  wa£  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tinTe  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pSd.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  ^as 
laid  on  the  table. 


1966,  and  signed  by  Orris  A.  Carnegie,  county 
surveyor.  Linn  County,  State  of  Oregon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

on  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "simple 
Insert  "bv  warranty  deed". 

Add  a  new  section  3  as  follows : 

"SEC  3  The  lands  acquired  pursuant  to 
.-ction  1  'shall  have  the  same  status  as  the 
lands  conveyed  pursuant  to  section  ~. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCORPORATE  THE  PARALYZED 
VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 


EXCHANGE  LANDS  IN  ALBANY, 
OREG. 


Tiie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7325) 

to?u?hSSe  the  secretary  of  the  Interior 

0  exchange  certain  Federal  lands  for 

certain  lands  ou-ned  by  Mr.  Robert  S. 

Latham,  Albany,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CleiK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

TT  r?    7325 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 

Representatives    of    the    ^"f ^^.f,\"*fsec 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  bee 
feTaTy  of  toe  Interior  Is  authorized  to  accep 
on  bihaif  of  the  United  States  ^^om  Roben 
S.  Latham,  If  offered  withm  one  ye^  Uom 
the  date  of  this  Act,  a  conveyance  in  fee  sim- 
ple of  the  foUowmg  described  lands  situated 
in  the  State  of  Oregon:  „„.,„„ 

A  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
13    township   11  south,  range  4  west  of  the 
Willamette  ^meridian,   being   more    part.cu^ 
larly  described  as:  Beginning  at  a  PO"it  °n 
he^east  Une  of  the  George  CUne  donation 
land  claim,  which  point  is  north  10  degrees 
52   minutes   east   a   distance   of    If 6.9,    feet 
from   the  southeast  corner   of   said   George 
CUne  donation  land  claim;   thence  north  85 
degrees  24  minutes  east   a  distance   of  4o  4 
fee'tt^  a  point:  thence  -o^^^^^^X^^ZlVl 
minutes  west  a  distance  of  103-3?,^^f„^°  ^ 
noinf   thence  south  10  degrees  o2  minutes 
Ct  a  distance  of  105.74  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  cont.uning  2,315  square  feet,  more 
or  less,  according  to  a  survey  dated  June  28 
1966  and  signed  by  Orris  A.  Carnegie,  county 
surveyor.  Linn  County.  State  of  Oregon. 

SEC.  2.  In  exchange  for  the  lands  conveyed 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Ac t^  plus  the 
oavment  of  $500,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
?erCiB  authorized  to  convey  by  quite  aim 
deed  to  Robert  S.  Latham,  all  right,  title^ 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  n  and  to 
the  following  described  land.=;  situated  in  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

A  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
13.  township  11  south,  range  4  west  °f  Jhe 
Willamette  meridian,  being  more  Part'cu- 
larly  described  as:  Beginning  at  a  Po'^t  °n 
the  east  line  of  the  George  Chne  donation 
and^aim.  which  point  Is  north  10  degrees 
5?minutes  east  a  distance  of  78/79  feet  Uom 
the  southeast  corner  of  said  George  Cllne 
donation  land  claim:  thence  north  10  degrees 
52  minutes  east  a  distance  of  ^^^l^'f^'J° 
a  point;  thence  south  85  dep-ees  24  minutes 
west  a  distance  of  50.78  feet  to  a  point; 
thence  south  14  degrees  12  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  115.52  feet  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, containing  2.892  square  feet,  more  or 
less,  according  to  a  survey  dated  June  28, 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »H.R.  11131  > 
to  incorporate  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 

America.  ,  <-.i„vi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ciers 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11131 
Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o^ 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   TH^t   the 
following    persons,    to    wit:    Burtoii    Utt  e, 
Chicrasfw.'^Alabama;  Tom  Goggin   Phoen  x 
Arizona;   Leonard  Chrysler.  Los  Altos^Cal 
forma-  Wayne  L.  Capson,  Garden  Grove,  Cai- 
forrila;  George  Boschet,  Silver  SpnuS^  Mary- 
land; Robert  Classon,  New  ^"f'''  ?'^^„^,.°^^„ 
Edw^d  G.  Maxwell,  Miami.  Florida;   Claude 
C    B^cllmm.   Irmo.   South   CaroUna;    Benny 
Tschetter.  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota.  Fred- 
erick T.  Gill.  Valley  Station.  Kentucky     Lee 
M.   Gresham.  Wixom.   Michigan:    Conrad   M. 
Standlnger,     Memphis,     Tennessee;     Curiey 
GuUett    Denver,    Colorado;    Charles    Swartz, 
Ma  bleAead,   Massachusetts;   BoUvar  Rivera. 
Rio  Piedras.   Puerto   Rico;    James   Schwiem. 
P^adena,   Texas;    Robert  T.   Kiggins,   Pitts- 
burgh, Peimsylvama;  Glenn  E.  Mayer,  Hities 
Illinois;    John   Novak.   Richmond.    Virgima 
and  such  other  persons  as  are  members  ol 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  and  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name    of    Paralvzed    Veterans    of    America 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    the    'corpora- 

^'°Sec  2  The  persons  named  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  their  successors,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion 6f  the  corporaUon  by  the  selection  of 
officers,  the  adoption  of  a  eonstltuuon  and 
b%-laws,  and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporaUon  shall  be —  tr„tHQ 

CL)  to  preserve  the  great  and  basic  truths 
and  enduring  principles  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded; 

(b)  to  form  a  national  associaUon  for  the 
benefit  of  persoui,  who  have  suffered  injuries 
or  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord; 

(c)  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  paraplegics; 

(d)  to  promote  medical  research  in  the 
several  fields  connected  with  Injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  including  research 
in  neurosurgery  and  orthopedics  and  in  geni- 
tourinary and  orthopedic  appliances;   and 

(e)  to  advocate  and  foster  complete  and 
effcct've  reconditioning  programs  for  para- 
plegics, including  a  thorough  physical  recon- 
ditioning program,  physiotherapy,  competent 
walking  instructions,  adequate  guidance 
(both  vocational  and  educaUonal) ,  academ  c 
and  vocational  education  (both  in  hoepitals 
and  in  educational  instltuUonsi ,  psycho- 
loElcal  orientation  and  readjustment  to 
family  and  friends,  and  occupational  therapy 
(both  functional  and  dlversional) . 


Sec  4  me  corporation  shall  have  per- 
petual succession  and  shall  have  power— 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(b)  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  corporate  purposes; 

(c)  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts; 
(dl    to  accept  gifts,   legacies,   and  devises 

which  will  further  the  corporate  pturoses; 

(e)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  -ame  by  mortgage,  subject  in  every 
case  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 

and  State  law;  .         ,,. 

(f)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  sea'.. 
(B)   to  establish,  regulate,  and  discontinue 

sulxirdlnate  State  and  regional  organizations 
and  local  chapters  or  posts; 

(h)  to  choose  such  ofBcers.  representatives, 
and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  corporate  purposes; 

(I)  to  establish  and  maintain  offices  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

(j)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law; 

'(k)   to  publish  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  publications: 

(1)  to  adopt  and  alter  emblems  and  badges; 

^°(m)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

SEC  5  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  capital  stock  or  engage  in  business 
for  pecuniary  profit  or  gain. 

Sec  6  The  corporation  shall  be  nonpollt- 
ical  and,  as  an  organization,  shall  not  furnish 
financial  aid  to,  or  otherwise  promote  the 
candidacy    of,    any    person    seeking    public 

office.  ,    „  .       ,,  . 

Sec   7  Any  American  citizen  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  the  corporation  who 
was  regularly  enlisted,  inducted,  or  commis- 
sioned, and  who  was  accepted  for.  or  was  on, 
active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
Air   Force,    or    Coast    Guard    of    the    United 
States,  or  our  allies.  Service  with  the  Arin^ 
Forces  must  have  been  terminated  by  dis- 
charge or  separation  from  service  under  coii- 
dltlons  other  than  dishonorable:    f^o^nded 
hou-evcr.  That  persons  otherwise  eligible  for 
membership  who  are  on  active  duty  or  who 
must  continue  to  serve  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  are  also  eligible  for  member- 
ship-  And  provided  further,  That  member- 
ship shall  be  limited  to  such  persons  as  have 
suffered    spinal     cord     Injuries    or    diseases 
whether    service    connected    or    nonservice 
connected  in  origin. 

SEC  8  The  headquarters  and  principal 
place  of  business  of  said  corporation  shall 
be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
the  activities  of  said  organization,  as  set  out 
herein,  shall  not  bo  confined  to  said  city. 
but  shall  be  conducted  throughout  the  sev- 
eral States  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC  9  In  the  event  of  a  final  dissolution 
or  liquidation  of  such  corporation,  and  after 
the  discharge  of  satisfactory  provisions  for 
the  discharge  of  all  its  liabilities  the  remain- 
ing  assets  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be 
irfnsferred  to  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra  loi^ 
to  be  applied  to  the  care  and  comfort  of 
naralyzed  veterans. 

SEC  10  The  corporation  and  Its  Stat«  and 
regional  organizations  and  local  chapters  or 
posts  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  rtght 
to  have  and  use  in  carrying  out  Its  purposes 
the  name  "Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
and^uch  seals,  emblems,  and  badges  as  the 
corporation  may  lawfully  adopt. 

S-c  11  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  acc^t 
and  ^Sfalso  keep  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
mgs  of  ts  members,  executive  committee 
fnd  committees  having  any  of  the  autborUy 
of  the  executive  committee:  and  shall  keep 
at  its  registered  office  or  principal  office  a 
record  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  Its 
Inembefs   entitled   to  vote;    and   permit   aU 
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books  and  records  of  the  corporation  to  be 
Inspected  by  any  member  or  his  agent  or  his 
attorney  for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  rea- 
sonable time. 

Sec.  12.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
e.xerclse  of  any  power  or  privilege  herein 
granted  or  conferred,  the  corporation  sliall 
file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  each  State 
or  of  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  organizations,  chapters,  or 
posts  may  be  organized,  the  name  and  post 
office  address  of  an  authorized  agent  upon 
whom  local  process  or  demands  against  the 
corporation  may  be  served. 

Sec.  13.  Such  provisions,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  as  have  been  granted  heretofore 
to  other  national  veterans'  organizations  by 
virtue  of  their  being  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress are  hereby  granted  and  accrue  to  the 
Piiralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

Sec.  14.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
vvitii. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
:nan  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  con- 
cludes the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  certain  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRollNo.  312| 

Bogga  Hansen,  Wash.    Rarick 

Bolton  Harsha  Rees 

Broomfleld  Hebert  Resnick 

Brown,  Calif.  Herlont;  Rivers 

Button  Holifleld  Roybal 

Cederberg  Howard  St.  Onge 

Cohelan  Irwui  Sisk 

Cramer  Jonas  Stafford 

Dellenback  Jones,  Mo.  Stephens 

Dlggs  Ka?.en  Teague.  Calif 

Erlenborn  Kluczynski  Teague,  Tex. 

Everett  Landrum  Tuck 

Fallon  Latta  Tunney 

Fisher  McMillan  Utt 

Foley  May  Williams,  Miss. 

Fountain  Moorhead  Willis 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Olsen  Young 

Orover  Patman 

Oude  Pool 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert" .  On  this  rollcall  381  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1968— 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11456'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  768) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11456)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  4,  7.  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  24, 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  20  and  25,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "•7,400,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$342,651,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$605,400,000";  and  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$54,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$70,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
af^rree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$59,927,000";  and  the  Senate 
a^ee  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,770,872,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,012,781,270";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$25,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment irLsert  "$1,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and 
agree  to  tlie  s.ime  witli  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$5,000,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow.s: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CENER.^L    PROVISION 

"Sec.  401.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  $25  000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1968  for  State  and  Community  High- 
way Safety'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$11,750,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendment  numbered  13. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

John  McFall, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Geo.   Mahon, 

■WlLLLAM  E.  MlNSHAIX 

( except  as  to  6  and  25) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John   Stennis, 
John   L.   McClellan. 
Warren  G.  Macnuson. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Mike  Monroney, 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Margaret    Chase    Smith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11456)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to 
each   of  such  amendments;    namely: 

title  I — office  of  the  secretary 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $7,400,000 

for   "Salaries  and  expenses"  instead  of  $6.- 

985,100  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $7,800.- 

000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount 
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provided  Is  for  support  of  470  permanent  po- 
sitions for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

;\mendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $5,950,000 
fo"  ■Transportation  research"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $6,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Of  the  sum  provided.  $2,o00,- 
000    is   for    the    Northeast    Corridor    Project. 

title    XI COAST    GfARD 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $342,651,- 
000  for  "Operating  expenses"  instead  of  $339,- 
992,500  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $344,- 
4'79'500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
".'v'mendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $107,014,- 
000  for  "Acquisition,  Construction,  and  Im- 
provements" as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  $121,514,000  as  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ate The  sum  provided  includes  funds  for 
construction  of  two  high-endurance  cutters 
and  deletes  the  oceanographic  research  ship 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  In  view  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  war  on  Coast  Guard  ships,  the 
second  high-endurance  cutter  is  considered 
to  be  a  high  priority  requirement.  The 
oceanographic  ship  is  postponed  pending  a 
comprehensive  review  of  oceanographic  re- 
search programs  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

TITLE    in— FEDERAL    AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $605,400.- 
000  for  "Operations"  instead  of  $593,326,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $618,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  sum  provided 
is  the  total  amount  of  the  amended  Budget 
request.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
the  Congress  should  maintain  a  continuing 
surveillance  of  aviation  safety  and  call  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  present 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  aviation  safety  standards. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $54,000- 
000  for  "Facilities  and  equipment"  instead  of 
$30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$65  400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9 :  Restore  lan- 
guage combining  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance" appropriations  of  Washington  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  airports  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  merged  appropriation  is  agreed 
to  with  the  understanding  that  budget  Justi- 
fication material  will  maintain  separate  data 
on  costs  and  operations  at  the  two  airports. 
Amendments  Nos.  10  and  11:  Restore  lan- 
guage combining  "Construction"  appropria- 
tions of  Washington  National  and  Dulles 
airports  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $70,000,- 
000  for  "Grants-in-Aid  for  Airports"  instead 


of  $65,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$75  000.000   as   proposed   by   the   Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  Part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  making 
$140,000  available  for  an  airport  at  Kelley 
Flats.  Montana. 


TITLE     IV FEDERAL     HIGHWAY     ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  14.  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $59  927,000  on  general  expenses  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  instead 
of  $59,833,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$60  000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  allowed  deletes  $73,000  for  10  new 
positions  in  highway  planning. 

Amendments  Nos.  15  and  16:  Adjust 
amounts  appropriated  from  Highway  Trust 
Fund  in  accordance  with  amount  provided  in 
"Limitation  on  General  expenses"  as  set  out 
in  amendment  numbered  14. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Provides  transfer  to 
"Traffic  and  Highway  Safety"  of  $1,100,000 
for  administrative  expenses  from  "State  and 
Communitv  Highway  Safety"  program  in- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $25,000.- 
000  for  "State  and  Community  Highway 
Safety"  Instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  transfer  of 
$1,100,000  for  administrative  expenses  of 
"State  and  Community  Highway  Safety"  in- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $1,780,- 
000  for  "Motor  Carrier  Safety"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,670,000  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $5,000,- 
000  for  Alaskan  Assistance  instead  of  $4,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,000,000 
as  propased  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  amends  amount 
cited   from   "$20,000,000"   to   "$25,000,000". 

TITLE      V— FEDERAL      RAILROAD      ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $11,750,- 
000  for  "High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Research  and  Development"  Instead  of  $10,- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $16,- 
632  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  sum 
provided  Includes  $1,500,000  for  research  on 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicles  and  restores  the 
$450,000  unspecified  House  reduction  in  the 


demonstration  program.  The  sum  agreed  to 
includes  $4,500,000  for  the  Boston  to  New 
York  demonstration  program  and  deletes  all 
funds  for  the  Auto-on-train  program. 

TrrLE     VI OTHER     ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $4,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$4,291,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board.  The 
funds  requested  for  ten  positions  for  acci- 
dent safety  research  are  denied. 

TITLE     VII GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Amendment   No.   25:    Deletes   expenditure 
limitation  proposed  by  the  House, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
John  McFall, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
George  Mahon. 
William    E.    Minshall 
( except  as  to  6  and  25 ) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Bol.\nd1  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill  is  a  good  one.  It 
accomplishes  the  objectives  of  your  com- 
mittee. These  objectives  are  to  adequate- 
ly fund  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation  with- 
out providing  an  excess  of  funds  which 
might  start  the  new  Department  off  in 
the   direction   of    empire   building    and 

The  total  amount  of  funds  provided, 
exclusive  of  trust  funds,  is  $1,581,905,772. 
This  is  $139,411,728  less  than  the  amount 
provided  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  fiscal 
year  1967. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  APPROVED  FOR  1968 


Item 


Budget  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill      Conference  action 


Conlerence  action  compared  witt>— 


Budget  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  l-OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


Salaries  and  expenses... 
Transportation  research. 


Total,  title). 


TITLE  II— COAST  GUARD 


$8, 300, 000 
1 8, 100, 000 

16,400,000 


368, 972, 000 


$6,985,100 
5, 950, 000 


J7.  800,  000 
6, 200, 000 


J7, 400, 000 
5,950,000 


-J900,000 
-2,150.000 


-)-J414, 900 


-J40C.OOO 
-250,000 


,2.935,100  14,000,000  13,350,000         -3,050,000  +«M.9'»  -^^'"" 


Operating  expenses .- - - -         .hv  (ii.-  nnn 

Acquisition,  construction,  and  improvements M 


Reserve  training- 
Retired  pay. 


48. 260,  000 


339,992,500 
107,014,000 
24,  300, 000 
48. 000,  000 


344. 429, 500 
121,514,000 
24, 300, 000 
48,000,000 


342,651.000        -25,321.000          -^2, 658. 500  "jVU^'SSS 

in?  nn  nnn  — i«,suu,ui« 


107,014,000 
24, 300,  000 
48, 000, 000 


-f-24, 300. 000 
-260,000 


Total,  title  II ""•"^''^ 

TITLE  lll-FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 


519,306,500         538.243,500         521,965,000 


-2,281.000         -f2. 658, 500         -16,278.500 


J  605, 400, 000 

« 28, 400, 000 

27,500,000 


Operations ' 

Facilities  and  equipment... 

Research  and  development --- — r\'^y,t' 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Washington  National  Airport 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Dulles  International  Airport i'Knn'hno 

Operation  and  maintenance.  National  Capital  Airporte iko'oOO 

Construction,  National  Capital  Airport 

Construction,  Dulles  International  Airport -i- 

Grants-in-aid  lor  airports:  Fiscal  year  1969 >^' 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development "  • 


593, 326, 000 
30, 000,  000 
27, 000, 000 


8.500,000 
160, 000 


75,000,000 
"  000,000 


65, 000.  000 
142.375.000 


618,400,000 

65, 400, 000 

27,000,000 

3.971,000 

4, 529, 000 


160,000 
75, 000, 000 
142.375,000 


tn-;  inn  nno  +12, 074, 000         - 13, 000, 000 

'm:000:000    •"+25,"600:900        +24;000;000  -11.400,000 


27,000.000 


8, 500, 000 
160.000 


-500.000 


70.  OOO,  000 
142,375,000 


-5,000,000 
-55,625,000 


-(-5.000,000 


-3,971,000 
-4,529.000 
+8,500,000 
+160,000 
-160.000 
-5, 000. 000 


Total,  title  III. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Bvdeet  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill      Conference  action  — 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Budget  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  IV-FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation  on  general  expenses 

Federal-ani  hijhwavs  (trust  fund) .'.-..'.V.V..' 

Highway  beautification ^IIIII""! 

Trjffic  and  higfiway  safety IJIJ""!! 

Operating  expenses:  

By  appropriation 

By  transfers '. 

State  and  community  higfivnay  safety  (liquidation  at  contract  auiliority) 

Motor  carrier  safety 

Forest  highways  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization).'".  "I 

Public  lands  highways  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

Inter-American  Highway 

Chaniiial  Memorial  Highway .'..'.'.'...'. 

Alaskan  assistance I-"r"^J]I"^II["I"m' 

Repair  and  reconstruction  of  highways .'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.... 


P) 

($3,773,000,000) 
(0 
0) 

34, 565,  000 
(65. 875, 000) 
100,000,000 

(») 

33, 000. 000 

10,  000.  OOO 

7, 000. 000 

8, 000, 000 


15,097,772 


($39,833,000)      ($60,000,000)      ($59,927,000)  (+$59.9'7  000) 

(3.770.778.000)  (3,770.945.000)  (3.770.872.000)  (-2.128  000) 

1.200.000             1.200.000             1.200. 000  +1,200.000 

21.034.000           21.034.000           21,034,000  +21,034,000 

-34.565,000 

(+65,875.000) 

25. 000. 000  -75. 000. 000 

1.780.000  +1.780.000 

32.000,000  -1,000,000 

9. 000.  OOO  -1.000,000 

5. 000. 000  -2. 000, 000 

4, 000. 000  -4. 000, 000 

5, 000, 000  +5, 000. 000 

15,097,772     


(+$94,000) 
(+94,000) 


(-$73,000) 
(-73.0CC) 


20, 000, 000 
1,670,000 

32, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 
5.000,000 
4,000.000 
4, 000. 000 

15. 097,  772 


40.000,000 
1, 780, 000 

32, 000, 000 
9. 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 

15,097,772 


+5,000.000       -i5.'666."666 

+110,000 


+1,000,000 


-3,000,000 


Total,  title  IV  (general  funds) 

Highway  trust  fund 

TITLE  V-FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses.-   

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  AtfministratorJJJ 

Bureau  of  Railroad  Safely ''_\ 

High-speed  ground  transportation  research  and  developrrient ' 
Railroad  research 


207.662.772         113.001,772   137,111,772         119.111,772       -88,551,000         +6,110.000 


3,773,000.000     3, 770. 778. 000     3,770,945.000     3.770,872,000         -2,128,000 


+94.000 


-18,000.000 
-73,000 


Total,  title  V. 


TITLE  VI-OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation:  Limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board :  Salaries  and  expenses  V.' 


Total,  title  VI. 


4.150,000 

(") 

•18.600.000 
300.000 

23,050,000 


(515. COO) 
4.300,000 

4.300,000 


680. 000 

680.000 

680.000 

3.414.000 

3, 414. 000 

3. 414. 000 

10. 300. 000 

16. 632, 000 

11.750.000 

200.000 

200.000 

200, 000 

14. 594. 000 


(514.000) 
4.000.000 


4.000,000 


20.926,000 


(514.000) 
4.291.000 

4.291.000 


Grand  total,  all  titles: 

General  fund 

Highway  trust  fund 


16. 044. 000 


(514.000) 
4. 000. 000 

4. 000. 000 


-4.150,000 

+680,  OCO 

+3, 414. 000 

-6. 850. 000 

-100.000 

-7. 006. 000 


(-1.000) 

-300.000 


+1.450.000 


-4, 882. 000 


+  1.450,000 


-4. 882. 000 


-300.000 


-291.000 


-291.000 


\-l\\^r^''',R      J'5?2-]?M^      1,651.407.272      1,581.905.772      -136.713.000        +51707  400 
3.773,000,000     3.770,778,000      3,770,945.000     3.770.872.000         -2,128,000  +94.000 


-69.501.500 
-73,003 


1  Includes  $2,300,000  requested  under  "Federal  Railroad  Administration,  high-speed  ground 
i?^'R^  °"  research  and  development,"  tor  transportation  information  planning  and  excludes 
$300,000  requested  under  this  heading  lor  railroad  research.  >-  s        <= 

-  Estimate  of  $24,535,000  carried  under  "Operating  expenses  " 

'  Original  estimate  increased  $7,000,000  (S.  Doc.  50). 


<  Original  estimate  decreased  $7,000,000;  S.  Doc  50). 
'  Estimates  carried  under  "Operating  expenses." 

«  Estimates  carried  under  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  Railroad  Administration." 
txcludes  J2,300.0OO  lor  transportation  Information  planning  which  is  transferred  to  "Office  ol 
Secretary,  transportation  research." 


I  think  this  is  about  the  only  appro- 
priation bill  for  which  this  can  be 
claimed. 

While  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  not  ]n  existence  throughout 
fiscal  year  1967.  many  of  the  activities 
of  the  Department,  and  agencies  which 
are  in  the  Department,  did  exist  and  ap- 
propriations provided  for  these  a.eencies 
and  activities  last  year  totaled  $1,721.- 
317.500.  So.  as  I  said,  the  bill  which  we 
bring  before  you  today  would  provide  for. 
in  round  figures.  $140,000,000  less  than 
was  provided  for  similar  activities  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Even  though  the  total 
appropriation  is  less  than  last  year's  sum, 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  sum  pro- 
vided will  adequately  fund  the  necessarj' 
and  essential  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Under  the  permission  granted  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  shall  include  as  a 
part  of  my  statement  a  tabulation  show- 
ing the  congressional  actions  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  bill 

In  summary,  the  House  cut  S188.420.- 
400  from  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,718,- 
618,772,  The  Senate  added  back  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  reduction,  or  $121.- 
208.000.  In  the  conference,  and  I  might 
add  that  the  conference  was  one  of  the 
most  spirited  I  have  attended  both  sides 
were  tenacious  and  adamant  in  main- 
taining their  positions,  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  were  successful  in 
prevailing  upon  the  Senate  to  recede  on 
$69,501,500  of  their  increase  and  we 
agreed  to  increases  totaling  $51,707,400 
above  the  amount  as  passed  by  the  House. 


The  Item  in  the  bill  on  which  there  was 
tlie  greatest  amount  of  discussion,  both 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  was  not  in  the  con- 
ference. Both  Houses  provided  the  same 
amount,  $142,375,000,  to  carry  on  the 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport, 
the  SST.  So  this  item  was  not  in  confer- 
ence. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

The  budget  request  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  was  $8,300,000.  The  con- 
ference amount  provides  $7,400,000.  This 
is  a  cut  of  11  percent.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  been  careful  and  has 
exercised  great  prudence  in  building  up 
his  staff.  We  applaud  him  for  this  cau- 
tion. The  House  figure.  $5,950,000,  pre- 
vailed for  transportation  research. 

COAST  GVARD 

For  the  Coast  Guard  the  conference 
agreement  is  very  close  to  the  House  po- 
sition. On  the  large  item  in  controversy, 
the  conference  agreement  is  the  House 
position.  The  House  provided  the  exact 
amoLmt  of  funds  requested  for  "Acqui- 
sition, Construction,  and  Improvements" 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  but  directed  that  an 
oceaiiographic  research  ship  which  had 
been  requested  be  postponed  and  in  lieu 
of  that  ship  a  second  high  endurance 
cutter— there  is  one  in  the  budget — be 
constructed.  The  Navy  has  taken  a  num- 
ber of  Coast  Guard  ships  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  they  are  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  there.  We 
feel  that,  in  view  of  the  war  situation  and 


In  view  of  governmental  financial  strin- 
gencies generally,  it  makes  more  sense  at 
this  time  to  provide  the  additional  cut- 
ter. The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
making  a  study  of  oceanographic  re- 
search throughout  the  Government, 
Similar  studies  are  being  made  by  other 
groups.  When  some  of  these  studies  have 
been  completed,  we  can  better  deter- 
mine what  the  oceanographic  require- 
ments of  the  Nation  are.  Oceanographic 
research  has  now  spread  to  29  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government — 
I  think  we  are  spending  in  the  fi.scal  year 
1968  some  $460,000,000  on  oceanography 
or  on  some  phase  of  oceanography.  And 
this  makes  it  most  difficult  for  Congress 
to  review  adequately  oceanographic  pro- 
grams. 

THE    FEDERAL    AVIATIO.V    AD.Ml.NISTRATION 

The  greatest  difficulty,  let  me  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  the  items  in 
which  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body  were  most  tena;ious  in  the 
conference  involved  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  After  the  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill  had  passed  the 
House,  a  budget  document.  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  50,  was  transmitted  request- 
ing an  additional  S7  million  for  the  "Op- 
erations" appropriation  for  the  FAA.  The 
fuiids  requested  are  to  provide  900  new 
air  controller  and  flight  standards  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Senate  added  the  $7  million  re- 
quested and  another  $13  million  above 
the  budget. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  had 
stated   that   the  numbers   of  personnel 
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allowed  in  the  amended  budget  was  the 
maximum  nimiber  which  the  FAA  might 
reasonably  expect  to  hire  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  House 
conferees  were  adamant  in  their  posi- 
tion that  the  budget  request  should  not 
be  exceeded. 

The  amomit  agreed  to  is  $605,400,000, 
and  it  is  the  full  amount  of  the  amended 
budget  request. 

The  HoTise  had  made  a  reduction  ol 
$5  million  in  items  not  directly  related 
to  aviation  safety.  At  the  insistence  of 
the  other  body,  we  relented  on  our  re- 
ductions  and   also   included    the    addi- 
tional $7  million  provided  by  the  budget 
amendment.  We  stUl  feel  that  the  House- 
proposed  reductions  in  such  programs  as 
"Administration  of  airports.'  "Research 
direction,"  and  "Administration  of  med- 
ical programs"  should  be  made,  and  the 
funds  saved  applied  to  the  operation  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system.  Thus,  the 
amount  for  "Operations  "  for  the  FAA 
is  $12  million  in  excess  of  the  amount 
provided  in  the  House,  but  it  is  also  $13 
million  less  than  the  sum  provided  by 
the  Senate. 

All  Members  of  Congress  are  inter- 
ested in  aviation  safety.  All  of  us  are 
closely  involved  with  the  FAA,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  closely  involved  with 
it  on  this  committee  know  that  the 
growth  of  aviation  has  been  and  is  tre- 
mendous. We  know  that  additional  per- 
sonnel and  additional  facilities  will  be 
required.  However,  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  the  particular  re- 
quirements are  and  how  they  may  best 
be  satisfied. 

Under  the  amount  provided  in  the  con- 
ference report,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  will  he  able  to  hire  more 
than  1.600  new  personnel  directly  in- 
volved in  aviation  safety  activities. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee joins  me  in  this  conviction,  that 
if  the  FAA  hires  this  many  qualified  peo- 
ple in  the  8  months  remaining  in  this 
fiscal  year,  it  will  be  a  notable  achieve- 
ment, and  that  the  provision  of  the  ad- 
ditional funds  at  this  time  would  be  a 
useless  gesture. 

In  order  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
funds  for  personnel  which  I  have  just 
discussed,  and  on  other  matters,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had 
to  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  other  body 
to  some  extent  in  the  provision  of  funds 
for  "Facilities  and  equipment."  The  orig- 
inal budget  request  for  "Facilities  and 
equipment"  was  $35,400,000.  The  House 
pronded  $30  million.  The  amended 
budget  reduced  this  amoimt  by  $7  mil- 
lion, making  the  budget  request  total 
$28,400,000. 

This  action  took  place  after  the  bill 
passed  the  House  and  before  it  passed 
the  Senate.  The  other  body  added  $37 
million  more  than  was  requested  in  the 
budget. 

Tliere  are  legitimate  requirements  for 
additional  aviation  equipment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  the 
House  knows  the  exact  facts — and  the 
gentleman  has  been  very  helpful  in 
establishing  them  for  us— the  original 
budget  figure  for  this  item  was  what? 


Mr.  BOLAND.  It  was  $35,400,000, 
Mr.    GERALD    R.    FORD.    And    the 
House  version  of  the  bill  reduced  that  to 
what  figure? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  To  $30  million. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  subse- 
quently to  that,  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budeet  reduced  it  to  $28 
million? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  To  $28  million. 
Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD,  Then  the  bill 
went  to  the  other  body.  What  happened 
or  what  transpired  there  as  far  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  other  body 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  The  other  body  added 
the  $7  million  that  was  requested  in 
Senate  Document  No,  50. 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  The  original 
budget  figure? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  That  is  right,  and  also 
added  an  amount  which  made  the  total 
$65,400,000  for  this  activity,  "Facihties 
and  equipment, "  The  total  amount  that 
the   senate  passed   was  $65,400,000   for 
•Facihties  and  equipment"  for  the  FAA. 
Mr.   GERALD  R.  FORD,  How  much 
over  the  budget  request  by  the  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  that? 
Mr,  BOLAND.  That  amount  was  $37 
million  over  the   amount   requested   by 
the   President   and   the   Bureau   of    the 
Budget.   I   might   say   that   the   Senate 
document  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  after  we  had  passed  the  trans- 
portation   bill    in    the    House,    as    the 
gentleman  knows,  included  a  $7  million 
reduction  in  this  item  to  be  transferred 
to   "Operations,"   They   asked   that   $7 
million  to  provide  for  the  900  additional 
positions  under  "Operations"  to  be  taken 
out  of  "Facihties  and  equipment."  This 
the  Senate  did  not  do.  They  provided  the 
$7  million  plus  an  additional  $30  million. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  that  the 
net  result,  if  we  approve  the  conference 
report,  is  to  add  $25  million  over  and 
above  any  Presidential  request  for  this 
item? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  $26  million. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  say  there  are 
legitimate  requirements  relating  to  avia- 
tion safety  to  explain  why  the  House 
took  this  position  in  agreeing  to  part  of 
the  increase  that  was  put  in  by  the  Sen- 
ate, This  committee  believes — and  also 
I  am  sure  all  Members  who  are  interested 
in  aviation  safety  in  this  House,  and  we 
all  are— that  there  are  legitimate  re- 
quirements for  additional  equipment.  As 
the  gentleman  knows  better  than  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  some  of 
these  items  are  long  leadtime  items. 
Equipment  must  be  ordered  now  and 
paid  for  later  on.  This  is  what  we  are 
trving  to  do, 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  make 
an  observation  there.  I  personally  rely  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  skill  of  the  people 
that  operate  the  towers  and  the  equip- 
ment they  use,  and  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  competence  of  the  people  and  in  the 
equipment,  but  would  it  not  be  more 
orderly  procedure,  would  it  not  be  the 
proper  way  for  the  legislative  branch  to 
consider  this  matter,  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  have  the  officials 
from  FAA  come  up  and  testify  specifi- 


cally in  justification  of  this  additional 
requirement? 

Mr,  BOLAND.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. This  is  a  good  way  to  do  it.  but  I 
thmk  there  is  another  way  to  do  it.  I 
think  members  of  the  legislative  branch 
have   some   knowledge  as   to   what   the 
needs  may   be  in  their  own   respective 
areas.  There  are   crj'ing  needs  for   in- 
strument landing  systems.  And  there  are 
crying   needs   for   towers   in   particular 
areas,  and  this  committee  is  importuned 
often'  by    members    of    this    body— and 
rightly    so — for    needed    and    neccssaiT 
aviation    facilities    and    equipment    in 
their  particular  localities,  I  think  in  a 
sense  the  Members  of  this  body  ought  to 
have  some  leeway  about  providing  some 
of  the  equipment  that  the  Members  be- 
lieve to  be  essential  and  necessary  for 
aviation   safety   in   their   own   areas.   1 
know  the  gentleman  agrees  with  me  on 
that  point. 

.Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  inioim  us  whether  or  not 
this  item  of  "Facihties  and  equipment" 
is  totally  facilities  and  equipment  relat- 
ing to  aircraft  safety  and  aircraft  con- 
trol and  other  items  directly  contributing 
to  safety  and  air  transportation? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  committee  has 
been  supphed  with  a  memorandum  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in- 
dicating that  the  entire  amount  above 
the  budget  is  a  sliderule  projection  which 
will  provide  air  traffic  safety,  which  will 
provide  in  a  number  of  instances  for 
landing  Ughts,  and  so  on.  so  the  answer 
is  "Yes." 

Mr,  MINSHALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  try  to  answer 
that  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr,  MINSHALL.  A  breakdown  of  that 
figure  of  $54  milUon  is  $4.8  milUon  for 
airport  surveillance  radar  at  eight  loca- 
tions. 

Instrument  landing  system,  80  loca- 
tions; approach  lights.  76  locations;  $11.7 
million. 

Direct  beacon  code  Identification  and 
altitude  readout.  23  locations.  $2.1  mil- 
lion. 

The  original  request  was  for  $35  mil- 
lion. That  is  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $36  million. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLAND,  The  answer  is  "Yes."  I 
believe  we  ought  to  qualify  it  a  bit. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr,  Min- 
SHALL]  has  really  been  a  giant  on  this 
subcommittee  on  matters  affecting  the 
FAA.  Since  he  does  pilot  his  own  plane, 
perhaps  he  knows  more  about  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other  one  of  us.  I  am 
ipleased  to  have  his  cooperation,  as  are 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
In  addition  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said,  it  might  be  that  provi- 
sion will  be  made  for  tower  facihties  in 
particular  locations  around  the  Nation, 
Tower  facilities  are  an  essential  element 
of  air  traffic  .safety.  Fimi  decisions  as  to 
the  application  of  the  funds  have  not 
yet  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  memorandum  from 
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which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  read,  the 
Department  also  supplied  us  with  a  list 
of  towers  that  might  be  built.  It  is  not 
an  absolute  promise  to  build  them,  but 
they  are  needed  and  they  might  be  built 
in  areas  all  over  the  Nation  and  in  most 
States. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  have  a  complete  tabulation,  which 
I  will  put  in  the  Record,  which  does  spell 
out  precisely  what  the  gentleman  has 
said. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  lists  to  which  I  re- 
ferred to  will  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

St.^tement   by  Dep.^rtment  of  Tr.\nsport.\- 
TTON,  Peder.\l  Aviation  Ad.ministration 

The  Conference  amount  of  $54.0  million  for 
the  Facilities  and  Equipment  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  enables  us  to  provide  the 
additional  air  traffic  control  and  navigation 
aids  in  terminal  areas  which  are  our  major 
problem.    With    this    amount    we    Intend    to 


provide  In  addition  to  the  Items  In  our  origi- 
nal request  of  $35.4  million  (1)  eight  airport 
surveillance  radars  which  provide  our  con- 
trollers with  position  Information  on  air- 
craft In  the  terminal  area;  (2)  eighty  Instru- 
ment landing  system  with  associated  ap- 
proach light  aids  which  will  provide  approach 
and  landing  guidance;  and  (3)  equipment  to 
provide  the  controller  with  altitude  informa- 
tion and  beacon  code  Identification  of  beacon 
equipped  aircraft  on  displays  of  twenty- 
three  existing  air  port  surveillance  radars  as 
follows: 

Airport  surveillance  radar  (8  loca- 
tions)     $4,800,000 

Instrument  landing  system  (80 
locations) ;  approach  lights  (76 
locations) 11,700,000 

Direct  beacon  code  Identification 
and  altitude  readout  (23  loca- 
tions)         2,  100,  000 


Total   

Original  request 

Total 


18,  600.  000 
35,  400,  000 

54,  000,  000 


SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
II  n  thousands  oi  dollars! 


Activity 


Original 
request 


Distribution 

ol  conference 

amount 


Difference 


1   Air  route  traffic  contrjl  centers. 


16, 018 


16.018 


a   Long-range  radar 

b.  Automation  equipment. 

c.  Ottier  center  facilities.. 


14,300 
1.718 


14,300 
1.718 


2   Aifpoit  traffic  control  tovwrs , 

a.  Terminal  ar^a  radar      

b.  Termmal  area  ajtomation. 

c.  Otfier  tower  idcilities 

3.  Fligltt  service  stations , 


10,638 


17.538 


a.  Domestic 

b.  International. 


330 
8,500 
1.808 
1,044 


7,230 
8,500 
1,808 
1.044 


+6.900 


976 
6S 


976 
68 


4   Air  navigation  lacilities. 


3.503 


15,203 


VORTAC _ 

Low  medium  frequency  facilities. 

Instrument  landing  systems 

Visual  aids , 

Intermediate  fields ., 


455 
■3,048 


455 
14,' 748 


-1-11,700 


5.  Housing  utilities  and  miscellaneous... 

6    Afcta't  and  related  equipment. 

7.  Research,  test  and  evaluation  facilities. 

Total 


175 

3,632 

390 


175 

3,632 

390 


35,400 


54,000 


-f- 18, 600 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT— TOWER 
FACILITIES,  45  LOCATIONS 

Fiscal 

year  1967 

Locations  estimated    Total  cost 

itinerant 

operations 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT-TOWER 
FACILITIES,  45  LOCATIONS-Continued 

Fiscal 

year  1%7 

Locations  estimated    Total  cost 

itinerant 

operations 


Alabama'  Dothan. 

Alaska:  Kenai 

Arkansas: 

Fayetteville 

Pine  Bluff 

California: 

Carlsbad  

Ctimo 

Compton 

El  Monte 

Imperial 

Livermore 

Mar/sville 

San  Diego  (Brown  International). 
ConneclKul: 

Oanbury 

New  London  (Groton) 

Hartford  (Brainerd) 

New  Haven 

Florida: 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Executive) 

Gainesville.     

Jacksonville  (Craig) , 

Lakeland 

Vero  Beach 

Georgia:  Albany , 

Illinois:  Carbondale 


45.004 
39. 626 


$279. 000 
385, 000 


26.978 

279. 000 

25,331 

279,000 

44,700 

279,000 

35.800 

279.000 

27. 650 

279,000 

49,300 

279,  000 

27,300 

279,000 

42, 230 

279.000 

26,000 

279.000 

27.900 

279.000 

30.834 

279. COO 

32.582 

279.000 

26.321 

279,000 

40,  000 

279,000 

89,000 

279,000 

33.563 

279.000 

24,911 

279,000 

27, 352 

279,000 

32,620 

279,000 

30,156 

279, 000 

26.206 

279.000 

Indiana:  West  Lafayette 

Kansas:  Olathe 

Maryland:  Gaitfiersburg. 

Massachusetts:  Norwood 

Michigan:  Benton  Harbor. _ 

Minnesota: 

Anoka - 

South  SL  Paul-. 

Misssissippi:  Greenville 

Missouri:  Columbia 

Nevada:  North  Las  Vegas 

New  Jersey:  Linden 

New  York:  Poughkcepsie 

North  Carolina:  Hickory 

North  Dakota:  Grand  Forks 

Ohio:  Cleveland  (Cuyahoga) 

Oklahoma:  Norman 

South  Carolina:  Crescent  Beach 

Tennessee:  Knoxville  (Downtown). 

W.3shington:  Everett 

West  Virginia:  Morganlown 

Wisconsin : 

La  Crosse... 

Waukesha , 


41.897 
35.421 
33. 360 
32.450 
28,253 

38, 585 
24. 578 
27.080 
31,420 
31,700 
28,000 
31,772 
31,096 
26,700 
33,360 
24,273 
27, 076 
44.070 
51.292 
30,000 

36,125 
27,469 


$279. 000 
279,000 
279,000 
279,000 
279.000 

279, 000 
279.000 
279,000 
279. 000 
279. 000 
82.000 
279. 000 
279,000 
279.000 
279,000 
279.  000 
279,000 
279,000 
279,  000 
279,000 

279.000 
279. 000 


Total 12.661,000 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  can  add  and  subtract 
any  way  we  want,  but  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman stated  previously  that  this  bill 
is  $51.7  million  more  than  the  House  ap- 
proved? The  conference  report  calls  for 
$51.7  million  more  than  the  House  ap- 
proved on  its  original  passage? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  very  much 
in  the  way  of  economy,  would  the  gentle- 
man believe? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  suppose  it  depends  on 
how  one  economizes.  It  is  also  $69  million 
below  the  Senate  figure.  I  would  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  Senate  figure  was 
$121  million  above  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  all  that,  but 
they,  of  course,  like  some  of  the  agencies 
downtown,  have  an  asking  price.  The  fact 
remains  that  this  is  $51.7  million  plus 
above  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
about  the  Inter-American  Highway. 
When  did  that  get  out  of  the  State  and 
Justice  Departments  appropriation  bill 
and  come  to  this  subcommittee? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  administered  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Historically  It  has  been 
in  the  other  subcommittee,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  So  was  the  old  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  It  was  all  in  the  other 
Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Chamlzal  Memorial 
Highway,  I  see,  is  in  this  bill.  Is  this  the 
total  cost  of  the  Chamizal  Memorial 
Highway? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No,  it  is  not  the  total 
cost.  When  we  had  this  bill  on  the  floor 
the  House  agreed  to  an  amount  of  $4 
million.  The  budget  request  was  $8  mil- 
lion. We  reduced  it  $4  million.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  back  next  year  for  an  addi- 
tional S4  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve they  will  be  back  in  a  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  this  year? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  it  is  in  a  deficiency 
appropriation  bill,  this  subcommittee 
will  not  approve  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  take  care  of  that  su- 
perhighway down  in  Texas? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  To  take  care  of  the  su- 
perhighway this  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
will  tell  the  Members  of  the  House  what 
happened  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  passed  this  body  on  July  18,  1967, 
with  instructions,  by  a  vote  of  213  to  189, 
in  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Actually,  that  was  one 
amendment  to  which  the  Senate  would 
not  even  listen.  This  was  one  of  those 
cases.  This  was  the  Laird  amendment.  It 
was  same  as  the  Bow  amendment  offered 
on  other  bills,  but  it  was  offered,  as  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  who  is  very  knowl- 
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edgeable  and  persuasive  but  a  very  prac- 
tical Member  of  the  House.  He  has  been 
a  conferee,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  been. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  all  that. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  When  we  got  to  that 
amendment,  we  just  lost. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  complete  notes  here 
about  what  the  Laird  amendment  did 
contain,  on  page  19  and  so  forth,  but  I 
want  to  say  I  wonder  if.  as  in  so  many 
other  areas,  perhaps  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  did  not  yield  to  the 
other  body  and  not  insist  it  be  considered, 
which  was  a  mandate  from  the  elected 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Well,  that  is  true,  but,  of 
coLU'se,  the  other  body  has  a  right  to  make 
amendments,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  It  is  a  coequal  body  legislatively. 
Consequently,  when  we  got  to  that 
amendment,  we  really  had  no  choice,  and 
they  would  not  listen  to  our  maintain- 
ing it.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  also, 
it  was  the  feeling  of  the  conferees  in  the 
other  body  that  we  had  substantially  cut 
this  bill.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation bill  was  cut  something  like  11  per- 
cent when  it  left  this  body.  It  was  cut 
substantially  more  than  any  other  ap- 
propriation bill  that  we  had  heretofore 
considered.  I  think  perhaps— and  this  is 
my  judgment  and  it  was  the  judgment 
of" the  conferees,  also — it  should  not  have 
been  recommitted.  It  was  recommitted  by 
about  24  votes,  I  think. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  indi- 
vidual opinion  when  you  are  acting  as 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  there  has  been  such  instruction. 
Also,  I  take  some  exception  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  other  body  is  co- 
equal or  not. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  In  response  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  I  did  except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  25,  which  was  the  Laird  amend- 
ment that  you  referred  to.  Congressman 
H.^LL.  Also  my  good  friend  Charles  Jonas. 
of  North  Carolina,  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend the  conference.  He  was  unavoidably 
absent.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have 
excepted  to  it  as  well. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  say,  too.  that 
some  of  us  who  voted  for  it  on  final  pas- 
sage would  not  have  done  so  if  we  had 
known  we  would  be  so  easily  taken  over. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  that  each  House 
has  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
ferees. That  is  why  we  have  conferences. 
We  do  have  to  compromise.  It  has  been 
done  all  the  time,  for  a  long  time  before 
you  and  I  ever  arrived  here,  and  it  will 
be  done  long  after  we  are  gone. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  conferees,  we  have  arrived  at  a  figure 
that  we  think  is  a  fair  and  equitable  com- 
promise with  the  other  body.  One  of  the 
items  in  this  bill  that  has  given  us  some 
difficulty — and  I  am  sure  It  has  given 
other  Members  of  this  House  difficulty. 
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too — Involves  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

FEDEKAL    HIGHWAY    ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  title  of  the  bill  which  involves 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  the 
position  of  the  House  was  for  the  most 
part  maintained.  Some  of  the  House  re- 
ductions were  not  appealed.  The  House 
had  pro\1ded  820  million  for  the  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  for  highway 
safety.  The  Senate  increased  this  figure 
to  $40  million.  The  conference  agreed  on 
$25  million.  I  think  all  of  us  can  agree 
that  it  is  a  substantial  victory  for  the 
House  position. 

Also,  and  even  more  importantly,  lan- 
guage controlling  the  obligation  of  these 
funds  which  was  proposed  by  the  House 
is  maintained.  If  the  language  had  not 
been  maintained,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  could  have  gone  merrily 
on  its  way  and  spent  the  entire  $100 
million,  because  it  was  a  liquidation  of 
contract  authority.  So.  in  this  instance, 
the  House  did  an  exceptionally  fine  job, 
and  I  compliment  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  it.  This  was  an  item  which  was 
a  real  stickler  in  the  conference. 

I  might  mention  that  a  program  in 
which  many  Members  have  expressed 
interest,  highway  beautification,  is  not 
included  in  this  bill  except  for  funds  for 
administrative  purposes  related  to  the 
obligation  of  funds  heretofore  appropri- 
ated. No  new  highway  beautification 
program  funds  are  included  in  the  bill 
since  authorization  for  this  purpose  has 
expired  and  new  authorization  has  not 
been  enacted. 

In  the  appropriation  for  Alaskan  as- 
sistance, the  House  proposed  $4  million 
and  the  Senate  proposed  $8  million.  The 
conference  agreed  to  $5  million. 

STATE   AND  COMMUNITT   HIGHWAY   SAFETY 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers have  received  pleas  from  organiza- 
tions in  their  States  on  the  programs 
carried  in  this  conference  report  titled 
•State  and  Community  Highway  Safety." 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  telegrams 
from  my  own  area.  All  of  them  are  similar 
in  context  and  contain  the  following 
message : 

We  urge  you  to  approve  Senate  Amend- 
ment increasing  Federal  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  appropriation  to  forty  million  dol- 
lars. Traffic  accidents  can  be  reduced  only 
through  massive  statewide  programs  effective 
on  aJl  motorists  which  have  not  been  under- 
taken by  the  states  to  date.  The  National 
Highway  Safety  Program  standards  provide 
excellent  guide  for  such  programs.  Prelimi- 
nary standards  and  planning  will  be  con- 
cluded by  the  end  of  1967  and  states  will  be 
able  to  put  federal  funds  Into  effective  high- 
way safety  programs  which  meet  federal 
standards.  Congress  must  prime  the  pump  of 
state  activities  for  Massachusetts  and  other 
states  to  implement  these  life  saving 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  those  who  sent  the 
above  telegram  to  me  are  outstanding 
citizens  who  are  deeply  and  sincerely  in- 
terested in  all  aspects  of  safety  and  all 
of  them  are  members  and 'or  directors 
of  the  Western  Ma.ssachusetts  Safety 
Covmcil.  This  organization  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  constantly  pounding 
and  alerting  the  community  to  highway 
safety  and  safety  at  work  or  play.  It  has 


compiled  an  emiable  record  in  my  area 
and  its  advice  and  coimsel  in  the  field  of 
safety  is  sought  and  often  followed.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opinions  of  its  offi- 
cers and  members.  I  know  that  they  re- 
spect my  views  and  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  House  con- 
ferees insisted  on  the  action  previously 
taken  by  the  House  on  last  July  18  when 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  the  House.  In  the 
conference  last  week,  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  agreed  that  this 
new  program  should  be  started  slowly 
and  looked  at  cautiously.  Thus,  the 
agreement  of  the  conferees  to  the  $25 
million  figure. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  realize  that  many 
persons  are  killed  or  injured  in  auto 
accidents.  We  agree  that  something 
must  be  done  about  it.  We  do  not  always 
agree  as  to  what  must  be  done. 

The  program  of  making  grants  to  the 
States  to  assist  the  States  in  highway 
safety  efforts  is  a  new  program.  Funding 
plans  have  grossly  overestimated  re- 
quirements in  the  early  months  of  the 
program.  Congress  authorized  obliga- 
tions of  $67  million  in  fiscal  year  1967: 
$10  million  was  appropriated  and  $902 
thousand  actually  obligated  in  the  fi.scal 
year. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fis- 
cal year.  1968.  obligations  total  $3.8  mil- 
lion, with  another  SO  5  million  approved 
but  deferred.  The  obligation  rate  in  the 
first  quarter  indicates  that  the  House 
proposal  of  a  $20  million  appropriation 
is  adequate.  Since  a  new  program  will 
grow  throughout  the  year,  and  since  the 
Senate  provided  $40  million,  in  confer- 
ence we  agreed  to  a  $5  million  increase 
above  the  House  amount,  making  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000,000. 

The  plans  for  this  program  as  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  were  neither 
firm  nor  persuasive.  You  can  not  just 
spend  money  labeled  "highway  safety" 
and  expect  to  save  lives.  Sound,  sensible 
plans  must  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented. We  plan  to  look  very  carefully 
at  the  activities  under  this  program.  If. 
next  year,  it  appears  that  a  sound 
program  is  being  carried  out,  we  will 
support  a  higher  level  of  fimding.  We 
believe  in  looking  at  what  we  are  buying 
before  spending  large  amounts  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

We  think  that  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram presented  are  either  of  a  low  prior- 
ity or  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  States. 
School  bus  safety  can  be  left  to  the 
States.  Do  we  really  need  more  Federal 
influence  in  the  local  school  systems? 
Commiuiity  support  for  highway  safety 
has  long  been  carried  out  by  State,  local, 
and  private  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Safety  Coimcil.  Do  we  really 
need  to  put  people  on  the  payroll  to  do 
this? 

Debris  removal  and  motorcycle  safety 
do  not  appear  to  be  problems  requiring 
Federal  funds. 

Do  we  really  need  Federal  spending 
in  the  area  of  State  and  local  "enforce- 
ment practices"?  This  is  in  the  program. 

Good  management  requires  that  this 
program  be  developed  carefully,  not 
hastily.  The  conference  report  pro^-ides 
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enough  money  to  carr>'  out  a  useful  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1968,  a  program  which  can 
be  studied  and  redirected,  if  need  be.  be- 
fore Federal  spending  reaches  a  high 
level. 

HIGHWAY    CONSTRUCTION 

The  bill  provides  $3,770,872,000  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  Federal 
highway  program.  There  was  only  a 
minor  difiference  between  the  two  Houses 
involving  administrative  expenses. 

The  conference  report  does  not  cut 
funds  requested  for  highway  construc- 
tion, not  even  one  dollar. 

Members  have  inquired  about  the 
status  of  the  highway  program.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  made  inquiries  of  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States  as  to  the 
impact  of  certain  reductions.  A^  of  today, 
no  decision  to  reduce  the  program  has 
been  made.  As  we  all  know,  the  executive 
branch,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  is  look- 
ing for  ways  to  cope  with  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems. Funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
do  not  contribute  to  the  administrative 
budget  deficit.  The  spending  of  those 
funds,  however,  does  have  an  impact  on 
the  overall  national  economy.  I  hope  no 
reductions  are  required  in  the  highway 
program.  None  have  been  made  thus  far 
in  fiscal  1968,  but  the  future  of  all  pro- 
grams must  be  considered  to  be  some- 
what uncertain  at  this  time. 

rEDERAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTR.\TION 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$16,044,000  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. The  House  provided  S14,- 
594,000  and  the  Senate  provided  $20,- 
926,000.  The  conference  agreement  is 
$1,450,000  above  the  House  and  $4,882,- 
000  below  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  maintained  its  position 
that  no  funds  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  so-called  auto-on-train  dem- 
onstration program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  provides 
for  Government  participation  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time  of  a  new  type  of  train  which 
is  designed  to  carry  passengers  and  their 
own  automobiles  between  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  this  ap- 
proach can  be  of  some  use  in  attracting 
long-distance  passengers  back  to  the 
railroads.  In  my  judgment  I  thought  we 
should  have  gone  along  with  this  pro- 
posal. However,  the  other  Members  and 
all  of  the  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House  who  served  as  conferees,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  maintained  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  position  of  the  House. 
Therefore,  no  funds  were  granted  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boston-to-New  York 
demonstration  program  is  fully  funded. 
The  sum  of  $1.5  million  is  provided  for 
research  on  track-air-cushioned  vehi- 
cles. 

NATIONAL    TRANSPORTATION    SAFETY    BOARD 

The  House  position  was  maintained 
with  reference  to  the  National  Trans- 
porUtion  Safety  Board.  The  amount  is 
$4  million,  plus,  the  same  amount  as  was 
provided  in  the  House  bill. 

We  feel  it  Is  important  in  the  forma- 
tive years  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  curtail  areas  of  possible 
duplication.  We  saw  that  possibility  in 


the  request  for  accident  prevention  and 
research  personnel  for  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  The  House 
position  with  reference  to  such  personnel 
which  had  been  requested  was  that  we 
did  sustain  the  position  of  the  House 
and  denied  positions  for  accident  re- 
search for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  judgment  of 
myself  and  the  House  conferees,  we  feel 
we  have  brought  back  from  conference 
a  good  bill.  I  would  hope  that  all  the 
Members  would  sustain  the  action  of  the 
conferees. 

The  only  item  on  which  we  are  above 
the  budget,  I  would  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House,  is  the  item  which  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FordJ,  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  and 
that  was  for  facilities  and  equipment  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  other  item  for 
which  funds  were  not  budgeted  was  the 
Alaskan  assistance  program  wherein  w'e 
provided  the  sum  of  $4  million  when  this 
matter  was  considered  in  the  House  while 
the  other  body  provided  the  sum  of  about 
$9  million.  We  reduced  that  figure  to  $5 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  and  on  an 
overall  basis,  the  action  of  the  conferees 
is  one  that  all  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress can  stand  by. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  all 
the  Members  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention my  concern  about  the  action  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
sharply  cutting  back  on  research  and 
development  funds  for  high  speed  ground 
transportation.  Very  clearly,  one  of  the 
great  problems  the  country  faces  today 
is  to  accommodate  movement  within  the 
metropolitan  regions  which  we  find  in 
every  quarter  of  the  country. 

The  kind  of  transportation  facilities 
which  we  have  been  encouraging  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  for  several  dec- 
ades are  simply  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  metropolitan  regions. 
Congress  recognized  this  2  years  ago 
in  setting  up  the  high  speed  ground 
transportation  program  and  authorizing 
for  it  modest  sums  of  money  for  research 
and  development. 

This  program  has  made  substantial 
progress  as  reflected  in  the  annual  report 
recently  filed  with  this  body.  There  are  a 
number  of  prospects  for  the  development 
of  new  systems  which  could  go  far  to  al- 
leviate the  congestion  and  near  strangu- 
lation which  are  becoming  so  character- 
istic of  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  I 
believe  that  it  is  shortsighted  on  our  part 
to  continue  to  spend  large  sums  of  money 
to  move  people  with  great  speed  around 
the  world,  and  in  our  space  program  to 
the  moon  and  to  other  planets,  and  se- 
verely cut  back  on  the  small  expendi- 
tures wiilch  may  make  it  possible  to 
move  with  speed,  comfort,  and  safety  the 
relatively  short  distances  between  many 
of  our  large  metropolitan  areas.  I  believe 


this  body  should  look  searchingly  at  this 
program  and  the  prospects  that  it  has 
for  greatly  improving  the  region's  trans- 
portation  system  for  the  future,  and  give 
it  our  support. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  di,s. 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Boland]  with  respect  to  the 
appropriation  available  here  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  My  question  is  this:  Since 
the  Coast  Guard  is  carrying  on  very  sub- 
stantial operations  in  the  Vietnam  the- 
ater, with  several  vessels  being  stationed 
in  that  theater — I  believe  some  30  ves- 
sels— can  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts give  me  his  assurance  that  the  funds 
contained  herein  are  adequate  in  all  re- 
spects to  carry  out  all  the  operations  of 
the  Coast  Guard  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  asked  that 
question.  I  know  of  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern for  the  Coast  Guard.  This  bill  pro- 
vides S23  million  above  last  years 
budget  for  the  Coast  Guard.  Only  $6  mil- 
lion of  the  $23  million  increase  is  re- 
quired to  support  Coast  Guard  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  So  we  have  pro- 
vided all  the  funds  that  the  Coast  Guard 
requires  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 

permit  me  to  make  a  further  inquiry 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  If  the  so-called 
Bow  amendment  were  adopted  here  by 
the  House  would  the  Coast  Guard,  along 
with  the  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  be  subjected  to  a  5-percent 
cut? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  original  Bow 
amendment  were  adopted,  that  would  be 
so.  And,  if  the  so-called  Laird  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  that  would  be  so. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the 
Bow  amendment  were  adopted  and  if  the 
Coast  Guard  had  to  take  a  5-percent  cut, 
would  we  be  able  to  do  this  without  im- 
pairing the  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  this  theater  of  war? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
want  from  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  some  assurance  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  going  to  be  protected  against 
this  contingency? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  amount  contained  in  this  conference 
report  will  provide  adequately  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Coast  Guard  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  is  what  the  Coast  Guard  says, 
and  I  presume  that  we  have  to  believe 
them. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
conclude  with  this  final  observation: 

I  do  not  feel  that  many  Members  of 
this  House  want  to  start  economizing 
upon  something  which  is  needed  in 
carrying  out  our  efforts  in  Vietnam.  In 
saying  this  I  do  not  mean  items  which 
are  not  needed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  by  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I,  for  one,  am  depending  upon 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
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sachu-setts  here  to  make  certain  that  no 
cuts  are  imposed  upon  the  Coast  Guard 
that  are  going  to  impair  the  vital  oper- 
ations of  that  arm  of  our  service  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  are  no  cuts  made 
in  the  item  of  the  Coast  Guard  that 
would  impair  the  vital  operations  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
oentleman  for  yielding. 
"  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  Congress  who  wants  to 
spend  public  funds  unwisely  and  un- 
economically.  In  the  current  drive  for 
economy,  we  must  not  become  blinded  to 
the  real  meaning  of  economy.  I  refer  to 
the  report  on  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  specifically 
to  the  reductions  made  in  the  extremely 
important  high  speed  ground  transpor- 
tation program. 

Department  of  Transportation  has  in 
its  high  speed  ground  transportation  a 
program  which  is  dealing  with  intercity 
transportation  problems,  primarily  in 
densely  populated  regions.  The  overall 
program  is  devoting  attention  to  the  role 
which  highways,  airways,  and  ground 
transportation  all  may  make  in  solving 
these  problems. 

The  information  which  we  will  derive 
from  the  research  and  development  ef- 
fort in  the  program  will,  for  example, 
provide  us  with  insight  into  the  role  that 
ground  transportation  may  eventually 
play  in  helping  to  meet  the  need  for 
additional  passenger  service. 

Does  it  make  sense,  therefore,  to  cut 
off  one  of  the  major  elements  of  the 
program?  That  is  what  I  consider  the 
auto-on-train  demonstration  that  was 
planned  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Excluded  from  the 
budget  was  S2  million  which  would  have 
implemented  plans  for  this  demonstra- 
tion, a  radically  new  type  of  railroad 
equipment  which  would  relate  two  im- 
portant transportation  modes — the  train 
and  the  private  automobile. 

Travelers  want  and  need  the  freedom 
and  convenience  of  travel  in  their  own 
automobiles.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, individuals  have  a  limited  time  in 
which  to  reach  a  destination,  and  find 
it  difficult  to  devote  the  majority  of  their 
travel  time  to  "getting  there." 

The  proposed  autotrain  was  designed 
to  permit  travelers  to  take  their  autos 
with  them  economically  over  long  dis- 
tances on  a  specially  designed  train. 
Market  studies  have  already  indicated 
that  the  service  would  be  well  patronized 
and  profitable. 

I  want  to  bring  the  following  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  Govern- 
ment has  already  committed  $2  million 
to  this  project  for  preliminary  engineer- 
ing research  and  development.  This 
amount  is  nonrecoverable.  Additional 
money  needed  to  complete  the  demon- 
stration had  been  estimated  at  $3.5 
million. 

I  am  told  that  the  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  has  made  a  con- 
servative estimate  that  at  the  completion 


of  the  18-month  project,  $6.2  million  will 
revert  to  the  Federal  Ti-easury  from  prof- 
its and  sale  of  equipment  and  terminals. 
The  net  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  approximately  $12  million,  or  le.ss 
than  the  project  has  cost  already. 

Considering  the  potential  value  of  the 
project  to  transportation  plar.ners.  rail- 
roads and  the  traveling  public.  I  think 
the  total  investment  needed  is  small  in- 
deed to  the  ultimate  benefits  for  the  trav- 
eling public. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
the  major  cut  recommended  by  the  con- 
ferees on  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  will 
have  a  great  deal  more  impact  over  the 
long  run  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
For  not  only  will  the  public  ultimately  be 
affected  by  the  cutback  in  program  ac- 
tivities, but  so  will  railroad  employees. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  public 
has  long  since  grown  weary  by  the  cali- 
ber of  most  railroad  passenger  service. 
In  recent  months,  the  situation  has  de- 
teriorated all  the  more  as  railroads  con- 
tinue to  get  authority  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  remove 
more  trains. 

The  railroads  say  what  has  prompted 
this  step-up  in  Irain-offs  has  been  the 
Post  Office  Department's  removal  of  rail- 
road post  office  cars  from  passenger 
trains.  The  Department  says  its  actions 
are  directed  by  the  necessity  to  find  more 
ways  of  coping  with  the  incredible  vol- 
ume of  present-day  mail,  and  is  certainly 
not  designed  to  deal  a  death  blow  to  pas- 
senger services.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  however,  the  Departments  actions  are 
producing  this  result. 

I  think  it  is  tragic  for  the  American 
public,  for  the  future  or  our  great  trans- 
portation complex,  and  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  railroad  employees  and  their 
f  amihes  that  we  are  letting  this  occur. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  of  the  main 
purposes  behind  the  formation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  to  be 
in  a  position  to  advise — through  Federal 
research  and  development  projects — the 
various  modes  in  the  private  transport 
sector  to  "plan  ahead." 

This  is  how  I  view  the  research  and 
development  program  of  the  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation.  It 
is  a  major  step  toward  eventually  de- 
vising a  national  transportation  plan 
which  would  permit  travelers  and  goods — 
and  this  includes  mail — to  move  effi- 
ciently from  one  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  another,  using  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  each. 

The  program  includes  a  set  of  projects 
which  will  improve  technology  in  high 
speed  transportation,  with  particular  re- 
gard to  ground  transportp.tion.  It  also 
includes  demonstrations  of  new  types  of 
rail  passenger  equipment  and  service  ele- 
ments. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  a  program 
that  could  mean  a  possible  rebirth  of  rail- 
road passenger  travel  holds  great  promise 
to  the  scores  of  railroad  employees  being 
affected  by  the  present  turn  of  events. 
I  think  that  a  reexamination  and  re- 


appraisal of  the  purpose  and  accom- 
pli-shments  of  the  on-going  Wgh  speed 
ground  transportation  program  is  in 
order.  Hopefully,  my  remarks  today  will 
convey  to  you  at  least  my  appreciation  of 
the  potential  this  program  holds  for  the 
public  welfare. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
what  I  believe  is  a  job  well  done. 

The  gentleman  and  his  committee  have 
done  a  good  job  on  the  Transportation 
appropriation  bill.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  great  reluctance 
in  appropriating  money  above  the  budget 
request  for  any  purpose.  Nevertheless.  I 
feel  that  the  funds  added  for  facilities 
and  equipment  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  are  vital  to  safety  of 
those  who  use  our  airways.  I  know  that 
a  study  is  underway  right  now  as  to  how- 
best  10  provide  aviation  safety  at  a  time 
when  aviation  is  growing  rapidly. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  given  a  tentative  listing  of  some 
of  the  things  that  might  be  done  with 
the  added  funds.  A  listing  is  submitted 
of  tower  facilities  which  meet  the  FAA's 
criteria  as  to  need  but  which  were  not 
funded  in  the  budget.  1  know  from  first- 
hand experience  how  vital  some  of  these 
towers  are  to  aviation  safety.  We  desper- 
ately need  a  tower  at  Dothan.  Ala.,  and 
$279,000  for  that  tower  is  included  in  the 
list  of  towers  submitted  to  the  committee. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  approve  the 
additional  money  and  that  the  executive 
branch  will  use  the  money  and  that  a 
good  part  of  the  money  will  be  used  for 
tower  facilities. 

Of  course.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
urpent  requirements  for  a  tower  is  at 
Dothan.  Ala.,  where  military  fiyers  from 
Fort  Rucker  and  Southern  Aii-ways  use 
the  field  along  with  general  aviation.  By 
the  FAA's  own  count  in  fiscal  1967.  there 
were  an  estimated  45.000  itinerant  opera- 
tions at  Dothan,  which  places  this  loca- 
tion well  within  the  criteria  for  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  new  tower.  I  am  just  afraid 
that  unless  the  FAA  acts  to  esUblish  this 
tower  that  someone  will  be  hurt  or  killed 
at  Dothan.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sub- 
committee deserves  the  commendation 
of  all  of  us.  The  reason  I  can  say  this  is 
because  on  almost  everyone's  list  of  pri- 
orities in  these  times  when  we  must  econ- 
omize, the  matter  of  safety  in  air  travel 
is  high  on  the  list. 

In  title  III  of  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  when  they  consid- 
ered amendment  No.  5,  it  is  good  news 
for  those  who  travel  by  air  to  note  that 
our  committee  insisted  upon  enough 
funds  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  continue  their  surveillance  of 
aviation  safety.  Our  conferees  even  called 
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upon  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  present  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
continued  maintenance  of  aviation  safety 
standards. 

Tomorrow  we  face  a  decision  upon  an- 
other continuing  resolution.  While  it  is 
true  the  figures  S605.400.000  for  opera- 
tions agreed  upon  was  about  $12  million 
higher  than  the  figure  passed  by  the 
House,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  it  is  also 
$13  million  lower  or  under  the  figure 
passed  by  the  Senate.  When  this  S12  mil- 
lion is  broken  down  among  the  50  States, 
it  figures  less  than  $250,000  per  State.  To 
any  fairminded  person,  this  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  spread  across  the  greatly 
increased  volume  of  air  travel  in  each 
State. 

I  was  glad  to  observe  that  under  title 
rv,  consideration  was  given  to  motor 
vehicle  and  highway  safety  and  also  to 
motor  carrier  safety.  For  some  reason 
much  more  is  wTitten  about  death  on  our 
highways  and  relatively  much  less  about 
those  who  perish  in  our  air  crashes. 
These  losses  of  life  receive  some  pub- 
licity for  a  while,  yet  there  never  seems 
to  be  any  sustained  effort  to  make  cer- 
tain that  air  safety  is  constantly  in  the 
forefront  of  public  and  governmental 
aitention. 

It  was  our  personal  experience  re- 
cently, when  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration proposed  to  decommission 
some  VOR's  in  our  district  to  devote  a  lot 
of  time  to  the  safety  of  air  travel.  Some 
of  these  OMNI's  were  closed;  others  were 
considered  for  further  study.  During 
these  discussions,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  aviation 
safety  personally  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Gen.  William  F.  McKee.  I  must  say  in  all 
fairness  that  this  man  would  prefer  to  in- 
crease the  number  rather  than  reduce 
the  number  of  guidance  devices,  both  for 
our  large  scheduled  airlines  and  those 
thousands  of  small  planes  classified  as 
"general  aviation."  Like  every  other  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  feels  the 
pinch  from  lack  of  funds. 

It  is  my  judgment  some  of  our  domes- 
tic programs  can  be  completely  canceled; 
others  can  be  abridged,  reduced,  sus- 
pended, or  postponed.  One  that  we  must 
never  compromise  is  the  program  for 
the  safety  of  those  air  travelers  who  have 
been  taught  and  led  to  believe  that  the 
safest  way  to  travel  is  by  air.  Guidance 
facilities  are  desperately  needed.  Air 
traffic  control  systems  are  vital.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  more  instrument 
landing  systems,  new  towers,  more  and 
better  landing  lights. 

The  expense  of  in-flight  guidance  de- 
vices and  such  vitally  necessar>'  expendi- 
tures as  for  frequent  and  accurate 
weather  reports  and  better  terminal 
control  facilities  are  indeed  a  small  and 
insignificant  saving  in  relation  to  the  in- 
creased dangers  involved  without  these. 
To  insist  upon  reductions  that  will  im- 
peril the  safety  of  those  who  travel  by 
air  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  gambling 
in  human  lives.  Any  money  spent  for 
safety  with  the  objective  of  saving  the 
lives  of  human  beings  deserves  a  high 
place  on  every  priority  list. 
Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   now 


yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  on  the  committee, 
and  a  very  able  and  valued  member  of 
of  this  subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Department  of  Transportation 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI,  has  pro- 
vided you  with  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  action  taken  by  conferees  on  the 
Transportation  Department's  first  full- 
year  fiscal  budget. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference, it  has  been  a  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  the  outstanding  House  and 
Senate  Members  who  devoted  so  much 
concentrated  time  and  thought  to  re- 
solving the  differences  in  this  measure. 

The  House  conferees  have  returned 
with  some  major  victories  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

Economies  have  been  achieved  in  the 
Transportation  budget  without  jeopard- 
izing either  the  Department's  opportu- 
nity to  operate  efiRciently  during  its  first 
year  of  ofiBcial  life  or  impairing  any  of 
its  important  public  safety  functions. 

The  chairman  has  pointed  out  that 
the  overall  Transportation  appropriation 
agreed  upon  in  conference,  $1,581,905,- 
722,  is  a  reduction  of  $136,713,000  below 
the  budget  request.  This  amounts  to  a 
cut  of  nearly  9  percent.  We  House  con- 
ferees stood  our  ground  and  return  to 
you  with  a  conference  report  $69,501,500 
less  than  the  amount  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

A  saving  of  $137  million  is  particularly 
noteworthy  during  a  period  when  it  is 
imperative  that  all  nonessential  spend- 
ing be  eliminated. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  we 
have  achieved  the  remarkable  by  reduc- 
ing the  fiscal  1968  budget  more  than 
$139  million  below  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated last  year  when  the  agencies 
were  scattered  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Important  as  these  savings  are,  as  the 
conference  report  indicates,  I  held  res- 
ervations about  amendment  No.  25, 
which  withdraws  the  Insistence  of  the 
House  on  retaining  the  5-percent, 
across-the-board  cut  in  the  Depart- 
ment's expenditures  during  fiscal  1968. 

I  stand  by  that  reservation.  After  the 
action  taken  by  this  House  yesterday,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  not  to  insist  upon 
the  5-percent  reduction,  action  which  a 
majority  of  this  House  approved  de- 
cisively last  July  18  by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
213  to  189.  Economic  circumstances  cer- 
tainly do  not  justify  our  retreating  on 
this  point  3  months  later.  Quite  to  the 
contrary. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  House 
must  insist  upon  retaining  the  5-per- 
cent reduction.  The  fledgling  Depart- 
ment's budget  is  ample  enough,  and 
flexible  enough,  to  permit  it.  Our  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  integrity  demands  it. 
The  hard-pressed  taxpayer  urges  it. 

As  the  conference  report  indicates,  I 
also  had  reservations  about  amendment 


No.  6,  which  calls  for  a  $24  milhon  in- 
crease in  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House  for  facilities  and  equipment  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

I  withdraw  by  objections  to  this 
amendment  in  the  light  of  additional 
information  which  has  come  to  my 
attention. 

During  conference  I  found  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  President's  request  for 
a  37  million  reduction  in  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration with  the  increased  appro- 
priation passed  by  the  Senate. 

There  u'as  virtually  no  testimony  on 
the  record  to  support  such  an  increase. 
As  an  advocate  of  economy  in  Govern- 
ment. I  looked  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on 
the  $54  million  figure  agreed  upon  by 
conferees  in  amendment  No.  6.  I  was 
aware  that  the  White  House  had  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  budget  request 
on  September  20  calling  for  a  $7  million 
reduction  in  the  Department's  original 
S35.4  million  estimate.  The  Senate, 
nevertheless,  approved  $65.4  million.  lu 
conference,  the  $30  million  approved  by 
the  House  was  reconciled  with  that 
amount  to  the  $54  million  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  declined  to  agree  to  this  sizable  in- 
crease over  the  House-approved  figure 
pending  a  further  study  of  the  facts. 

Since  the  conference  report  was  filed 
last  week,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  safety  expert^  and  with 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  officials 
privately  and  at  length.  In  these  discus- 
sions, I  expressed  my  misgivings  that  they 
would  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  addi- 
tional facilities  and  equipment  without 
trained  personnel  to  handle  them.  I  have 
received  sound  assurance  that  FAA's  new 
facility  at  Oklahoma  City  can  turn  out 
some  2,000  trained  men  yearly,  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  skilled  manpower  to 
handle  the  equipment,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  air  travel  safety  that 
FAA  have  every  capability  to  meet  the 
steadily  increasing  complexities  and  haz- 
ards of  modern  air  traffic. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out  a  few 
months  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  a  lack  of 
up-to-dat«  equipment,  the  North  Caro- 
lina air  tragedy  might  well  have  been 
averted  this  summer.  No  one  is  going  to 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  lives  lost  in  that 
disaster. 

I  am  all  for  economy.  My  record  over 
the  13  years  I  have  served  in  this  Hou.se 
attests  to  that.  This  is  why  I  was  cautious 
and  withheld  my  approval  of  amend- 
ment No.  6.  When  a  money  bill  comes 
before  this  House,  I  examine  it  first  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  taxpayer.  With  a 
dearth  of  supporting  evidence  on  the  offi- 
cial record,  I  chose  to  suspend  approval 
of  any  multimillion-dollar  increase  over 
the  amount  we  in  the  House  had  ap- 
proved for  FAA's  facilities  and  equipment 
program.  Rather.  I  preferred  to  with- 
hold agreement  imtil  I  personally  talked 
with  the  experts,  with  the  men  in  the 
field,  and  with  FAA  officials  directly  in- 
volved and  in  whose  integrity  and  judg- 
ment I  place  the  greatest  reliance. 

This  I  have  done. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dential budget  amendment,  submitted  in 
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Senate  Document  No.  50,  calling  for  a  $7 
million  cut  in  FAA's  original  estimate  is 
the  most  dangerous  sort  of  false  econ- 
omy, a  political  sop  designed  to  placate 
taxpayers  who  are  fed  up  with  grandiose 
Great  Society  spending  in  other  areas.  I 
have  seen  enough  political  muzzUng  of 
Pentagon  witnesses  in  my  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  sealed-lips  edicts  are 
not  limited  to  Defense  witnesses  alone. 
FAA  officials  could  not  speak  out  on  the 
record  freely  to  let  this  country  know  the 
urgent  need  for  new  facilities  and  more 
modern  equipment. 

The  White  House  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  generally,  and 
FAA  officials  specifically,  to  make  do  with 
what  they  had  in  the  way  of  air  safety 
funds.  It  appears  that  in  the  interest  of 
political  expediency,  and  to  promote  its 
nationally  repudiated  effort  to  push  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase  on  the  country,  the 
administration  felt  FAA  officials  must  be 
muzzled  to  prevent  their  stating  their 
real  needs  when  appearing  before  con- 
gressional committees.  It  also  appears 
that  our  millions  of  air  travelers  are  con- 
sidered an  expendable  minority  by  the 
White  House. 

We  today  are  in  the  same  situation  in 
relation  to  our  airways  as  we  were  a 
dozen  or  so  years  ago  regarding  our 
highway  system.  When  I  first  began  fly- 
ing as  a  private  pilot  nearly  20  years  ago, 
the  sky  was  literally  the  limit,  vast  and 
uncrowded.  That  picture  has  changed 
drastically  and  we  are  heading  toward  a 
crisis  situation  in  the  air  which  could 
well  be  equated  with  the  chaos  which 
would  result  if  we  had  no  modern  super- 
highways and  interstate  systems. 

There  will  be  more  air  tragedies  if  we 


do  not  prepare  to  meet  the  increasing 
congestion  modern  air  travel,  both  com- 
mercial and  private,  is  creating.  To  meet 
this  crisis  more  skilled  personnel  and  up- 
to-date  facilities  and  equipment  are  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
has  supplied  me  with  a  breakdown  of  the 
additional  traffic  control  and  navigation 
aids  in  terminal  areas  which  the  addi- 
tional $18.6  million  over  their  original 
$35.4  million  request  will  provide. 

Here  is  the  summary : 

STATEMENT  BT  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION. Federal  A\tation  Administration 
The  Conference  amount  of  $54.0  million 
for  the  Facilities  and  Equipment  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968,  enables  us  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  air  traffic  control  and 
navigation  aids  In  terminal  areas  which  are 
our  major  problem.  With  this  amount  we  in- 
tend to  provide  in  addition  to  the  items  in 
our  original  request  of  $35.4  million  (1) 
eight  airport  surveillance  radars  which  pro- 
vide our  controllers  with  position  informa- 
tion on  aircraft  in  the  terminal  area;  (2) 
eighty  instrument  landing  systems  with  as- 
sociated approach  light  aids  which  will  pro- 
vide approach  and  landing  guidance;  and  (3) 
equipment  to  provide  the  controller  with 
altitude  information  and  beacon  code  iden- 
tification of  beacon  equipped  aircraft  on 
displays  of  twenty-three  existing  airport 
surveillance  radars  as  follows: 

Airport     surveillance     radar     (8 

locations)    $4,800,000 

Instrument  landing  system  (80 
locationsi;  approach  lights  (76 
locations)   11,700,000 

Direct  beacon  code  Identification 
and  altitude  readout  (23  loca- 
tions)          2,100.000 


Total    18,600,000 

Original     request 35,400,000 

Total    -  54.000.000 


SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
[In  thousands  ol  dollars) 


Activity 


Original 
request 


Distribulion 

ot conference 

amount 


Difference 


For  these  reasons,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  regarding  amendment  No. 
6. 

I  do  not  wish  to  place  in  jeopardj-  the 
millions  of  air  passengers  and  private 
pilots  who  literally  put  their  lives  in  the 
hands  of  the  FAA  when  they  board  a 
plane. 

The  9-percent  reduction  achieved  in 
the  overall  Transportation  budget  re- 
quest is  remarkable.  Retention  of  the 
5-percent  reduction  in  expenditures  is 
not  only  practical  but  imperative. 

We  have  given  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  a  budget  with  which  it 
can  live  during  its  first  full  year  of  ac- 
tivity. We  have  achieved  economies 
which  the  taxpayer  can  well  appreciate 
without  undermining  the  services  and 
safety  functions  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  as  submitted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  amendment  No.  25. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view- 
ing the  report  of  the  conferees  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1968.  I  find  a  very 
disturbing  thing;  Not  only  has  the  auto- 
on-train  demonstration  project  been  cut 
from  the  high-speed  program,  but  re- 
search and  development  funds  also  have 
been  reduced. 

In  calling  this  action  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  I  cannot  help  but  note 
the  cries  of  anguish  from  all  quarters  re- 
garding the  state  of  railroad  passenger 
service.  What  is  wrong?  Why  is  it  being 
cut  further?  Why  is  the  Government 
not  doing  something?  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  mail  of  many 
Members    is    running    heavy    on    this 


16,018 


1  Air  route  traffic  control  centers 

a.  Long-range  radar..... - ;---^  .-j-j;^  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  han 


16,018    ^^"^J^^^- 

As  you 


all  know,  my  Committee  on 


Automation  equipment, 
other  center  facilities. 


2.  Airport  traffic  control  towers. 


14,300 
1.718 

10,638 


a.  Terminal  area  radar 

b.  Terminal  area  automation. 

c.  other  tower  facilities , 


330 
8.500 
1.808 


3.  Flight  service  stations. 


a.  Domestic 

b.  International. 


1,044 


976 
68 


'i;7i8  ::::::  died  the  legislation  authorizing  the  de- 

^^=  -jizz^sz;:^  velopment     of     e     high-speed     ground 

^^•^^   transportation    program,    and    for    this 

+6,900  reason  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 

in  this  program,  including  the  demon- 

stration  projects,  we  have  the  first  steps 

'■0^   toward  answering  these  and  a  host  of 

976      other  questions,  not  the  least  of  which 

68  I"1"IIIIII  is  the  steadily  worsening  urban  trans- 


7,230 
8,500 
1.808 


Air  navigation  facilities. 


3,503 


a.  VORTAC **5 

b.  Low  medium  frequency  facilities - i'ilii 

c.  Instrument  landing  systems 3,048  .  _  -  j.       >.• 

d.  Visual  aids — out  a  parallel  program  of  coordinatmg 

e.  Intermediate  fields 


y§^  portation  problem  and  the  increasingly 

— —  burdensome  matter  of  airport  access.  I 

fail  to  see.  for  instance,  why  we  should 
go  on  expanding  airport  facilities  with- 


455 
14,"  748 


-i-n.700 


5.  Housing,  utilities  and  miscellaneous — 

6.  Aircraft  and  related  equipment 

7  Research,  test  and  evaluation  facilities. 


175 

3,632 

390 


Total. 


35.400 


54.000 


+18,600 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  the  House 
compromise  with  the  Senate  in  appro- 
priating $54  million,  I  not  only  am  heed- 
ing the  best  recommendations  of  those 
immediately  involved  in  our  air  safety 
program,  I  also  am  in  the  good  company 


of  such  noted  economy  advocates  as  the 
chairman  of  the  great  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  [Mr.  MahonI,  and 
with  Senators  Cotton,  Mundt,  and 
Smith,  none  of  whom  has  ever  been  ac- 
cused of  wasting  taxpayers'  funds. 


::^^zz  - -.z:z    transportation    to    and    from    airports. 

175   The  cut  in  this  program  will  affect  the 

^'390   :     tentative     plans     the     Department     of 

Transportation  had  to  develop  a  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  be- 
tween Friendship.  Washington  National, 
and  Dulles  airports. 

Ironically,  the  demonstration  project 
that  was  scrapped  by  the  committee — 
the  auto-on-train  test^ — is  a  project  that 
promises  to  be  almost  entirely  self- 
liquidating  upon  its  completion.  As  for 
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the  cuts  in  research  and  development 
fund.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  these 
activities  look  not  only  toward  the  im- 
provement of  existing  technolo^  but 
also  toward  the  development  of  entirely 
new  systems  of  ground  transportation. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  House 
owes  it  to  his  constituents  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  accomplishments  of  the  on- 
going high-speed  ground  transportation 
program. 

I  think  this  will  convey  to  you.  as  it 
did  to  me,  the  potential  this  program 
holds  for  the  public  welfare  within 
densely  populated  regions  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  cut  in  funds  is 
going  to  put  us  so  far  behind  in  develop- 
ing a  high-speed  ground  transportation 
system  which  is  vitally  needed  by  our 
Nation  now.  Of  the  industrial  nations, 
we  are  already  lagging  far  behind — 
Tokyo,  Germany,  and  France  have  all 
developed  modern,  economical,  high- 
speed, ground  transportation  systems.  I 
think  the  cuts  made  in  this  extremely 
Important  program  are  out  of  step  with 
the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   New  Jersey    [Mr. 

JOELSON  i . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  say 
that  this  is  a  very  good  conference  re- 
port. He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  will 
support  an  attempt  to  cut  it  by  5  percent. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him,  if  it  is  so  good 
a:id  yet  it  should  be  cut  5  percent,  why 
he  did  not  attempt  m  conference  to  cut 
It  5  percent? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  did.  You  will  notice 
In  the  conference  report  that  I  excepted 
to  amendment  No,  25.  I  did  just  that, 

Mr.  JOELSON,  Do  you  feel  that  the  5- 
percent  cut 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  was  only  one  voice 
in  the  wilderness,  I  might  add,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr,  Jon,as.  who  was  unavoid- 
ably absent. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Y&u  think  that  the 
5-percent  cut  .should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agency? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  certainly  do.  As  I 
said  in  my  statement,  they  have  plentv 
of  latitude  and  flexibility  tiiroughout 
this  tremendous  budget  to  take  out  5  per- 
cent where  they  think  It  could  best  be 
taken  out,  but  certainly  not  out  of  air 
safety. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Could  they  not  take  the 
5  percent  out  of  air  safety? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  They  could  if  they 
wanted  to,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  not. 
They  would  not  be  that  fooUsh. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  rather  surprised 
at  the  gentleman's  complete  reliance  on 
the  agency. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  further.  I  am  interested  in 
title  IV,  the  Federal  highway  admin- 
istration section,  and  particularly  the 
unbudgeted  item  of  Alaskan  assistance, 
for  which  the  House  bill  contained  S4 
million,  the  Senate  doubled  that  amount 
and  we  settled  for  S5  million. 

Even  our  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Alaska,  our  colleague  Mr.  Pol- 
Lociv,  on  two  different  occasions  recently 


has  said  he  was  hoping  we  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  we  no  longer 
have  to  federally  assist  our  newest  and 
largest  State.  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
go  into  an  unbudgeted  appropriation  in 
this  item,  and  does  this  still  involve  any 
maintenance  of  the  Alaska  highway? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  program  was  au- 
thorized under  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
of  1966  and  it  does  provide  an  authori- 
zation of  $14  million  for  the  years  1968 
to  1972.  It  is  an  unbudgeted  item.  But 
on  the  strength  of  representations  made 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative of  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock  1,  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  also  on  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  Members  from  Alaska 
in  the  other  body,  it  was  felt  $4  million 
ought  to  be  appropriated.  This  committee 
felt  it  ought  to  be  included  because 
Alaska  is  not  part  of  the  Federal  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  It  does  have 
unusual  difficulties  with  the  A-B-C  roads 
and  urban  roads.  The  question  of  main- 
tenance of  Alaskan  hitrhways  is  very 
severe  because  of  the  climate.  That  is 
why  authorization  was  made  in  1967, 
and  this  committee  felt  it  was  a  fair 
request, 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  assure 
the  Hoiise  that  among  the  conferees 
for  the  Hou.se  there  was  knowledge  of 
the  natural  disaster  relief  appropria- 
tion— for  earthquakes,  and  so  forth — in 
addition  to  this;  and.  second,  that  It  does 
not  involve  the  maintenance  of  that  part 
of  the  highway  between  Alaska  and  the 
United  States  which  the  Canadians  took 
over  for  maintenance  after  we  built  it? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman that  assurance. 

Mr.  KYL,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  in  fui-ther  assurance  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  there  is  a 
larger  problem  facing  Alaska,  of  which 
Members  should  oe  aware.  Whenever  a 
territory  has  become  a  State,  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  has  withheld,  or  re- 
served, a  percentage  of  the  acreage  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  an  allot- 
ment of  land  has  been  made  to  the  State. 
At  this  point.  Alaska,  if  I  remember  the 
recent  figure,  actually  has  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  that  State,  and 
the  other  98  percent  of  that  State  is 
resen-ed   for   the   Federal   Government. 
The  administration  has,  in  effect,  with- 
held the  selection  of  lands,  on  the  part  of 
State,  until  some  determination  can  be 
made  about  the  legal  and  rightful  claims 
of  the  aborigines  to  certain  of  the  Alas- 
kan area.  So  the  State  of  Alaska  is  in 
the  vei-y  hard  position  of  having  no  land 
to  tax  and  very  little  land  to  develop  until 
this  selection  can  be  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pol- 
lock] has  tried  to  alert  all  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  this  matter.  Alaska  does 
have  a  selection  problem,  and  the  State 
will  continue  to  need  extra  consideration 
from  the  House  and  the  other  body  imtil 
such  time  as  they  have  the  means  for 
developing  their  economy  the  same  as 
the  other  States  have  developed  theirs. 
Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Pollock]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  provision  of  the  confer- 
ence report  pertaining  to  the  funds  for 
Alaska  highway  assistance,  as  contained 
in  H.R,  11456.  the  1968  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Tran.sportation.  The 
conference  committee  has  recommended 
$5  million  for  this  punxi.se.  Fourteen  mil- 
lion  dollars  is  authorized  yearly,  so  a 
substantial  reduction  has  been  effected 
and  I  wish   very  much   the  entire  S14 
million  could  be  appropriated.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  funds  is  to  build  accesr  and 
development  roads  to  remote  areas  in 
Alaska  and  to  maintain  existing  roads. 
The  Hou.se  has  already  considered  thi,-; 
item,  when  it  pa.ssed  H.R.  11456  on  Julv 
18.  The  figure  at  that  time  was  $4  m.il- 
llon.    The   conference    report   increases 
this  to  $5  million,  a  $3  million  reduction 
from  the  Senate-approved  figure  but  a 
million  dollars  more  than  the  House  ap- 
proved figure.  A  motion  to  strike  the.'^e 
funds  was  made  in  the  House  and  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  by  a  voice  vote. 
I  believe,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change 
now.  The  amount  is  small  but  the  i:> 
crease  over  the  original  House  figure  is 
vitally  important  to  Alaska.  The  Appro- 
priations   Committee    considered    that 
special    conditions    existing    in    Alaska 
justified   this  extra  Federal  assistance. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  other  State  in  the 
country  with  so  much  land  and  so  few 
roads.  The  great  potential  of  the  49th 
State  will  never  be  realized  unless  the 
basic  public  services  are  provided.  None 
of  these  services  is  more  important  than 
highways.    Adequate    transportation    is 
absolutely  essential  to  an  undevelored 
region  like  Alaska.  The  small  appropria- 
tion for  Alaska  highways  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  expenditure  or  a  gift. 
but  as  an  investment  that  will  be  repaid 
to  the  country  with  interest. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  item 
should  be   approved.   Alaska   is   uiiique 
among  the  States  in  that  it  is  excluded 
from  the  huge  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram. Alaska  is  not,  however,  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  that  portion  of  the 
gasoline   tax   earmarked   for  interstate 
highways.  Certainly  no  more  blatant  ex- 
ample of  unjust  discrimination  can  be 
found.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  these  funds  is  to  correct  this  injus- 
tice by  providing  for  Alaska's  real  and 
unique  needs.  It  should  be  noted  that 
until  1956.  Alaska  was  excluded  from  the 
regular  Federal  aid  system  also.  This  $5 
million  will  give  Alaska  a  much  needed 
start  on  the  big  job  of  catching  up  with 
her  sister  States,  the  huge  job  of  build- 
ing an   adequate  .system  of  roads  and 
highways  throughout  the  entire  State. 
The  House  will  shortly  be  voting  on  a 
motion  to  recommit  this  report  to  the 
conference  committee.  The  purpose,  as 
I  understand  it,  will  be  to  eliminate  all 
funds   not  included   in    the   President's 
budget.  This  is  aimed  at  extra  funds  for 
air  safety,  but  would  also  adversely  affect 
this  provision  for  Alaska  since  no  money 
whatever    was     recommended    in     the 
budget  by  the  administration.  This  is  not, 
I  am  convinced,   the  intention   of   the 
House  since  this  money  was  approved 
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after  debate  when  the  bill  originally 
passed  the  House.  I  urge,  therefore,  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
bhio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  con- 
feree on  this  bill  and  I  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report  for  the  same  reason 
I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report 
on  HEW,  which  the  House  recon-unitted. 
The  reason  was  there  were  certain  items 
above  the  President's  budget.  I  admit 
the  gentlemen  have  done  a  good  job  on 
this  bill.  It  has  been  cut  below  the  budget 
figure  in  total.  It  came  back  pretty  close 
to  the  House  figure.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  item  in  this  bill  that  is 
S26  million  above  the  budget  request.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  that. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  for 
air  safety,  and  I  am  as  interested  in  air 
safety  as  any  man  in  this  House.  I  think 
I  fly  about  as  much  as  anyone.  I  was  just 
admitted  not  long  ago  to  the  1 -million 
mile  club  of  one  of  the  airlines  for  having 
flown  1  million  air  miles.  So  I  am  inter- 
ested. I  am  also  interested  in  this  House 
having  information  upon  which  to  base 
appropriations.  When  the  other  body 
increased  this  bill  by  approximately  $37 
million  above  the  budget  in  one  item,  and 
the  conferees  agreed  on  a  $26  million  in- 
crease, the  question  arises  as  to  what 
this  was  based  upon. 

From  where  have  they  gotten  this 
figure? 

We  asked  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol,  "Did  the  FAA  ask  for 
this?"  They  said,  "No,  the  FAA  did  not 
rtcir  for  it  '* 
•Did  the  President  ask  for  it?" 
"No." 

"Did  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  ask 
for  it?" 
"No." 

There  is  no  official  request  for  this 
additional  money. 

We  asked.  "Well,  what  did  you  base  it 
on?" 

One  of  the  gentlemen  took  out  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  New  York  Times. 
There  was  a  story  in  the  Times.  It  Is  a 
fine  newspaper,  but  not  enough,  of  course 
to  justify  this. 

Then  they  also  said  that  one  of  the 
outfits  downtown,  which  sort  of  lobbies 
for  airlines,  had  some  people  who  came 
in  and  asked  for  it. 

Those  are  the  two  items  which  they 
told  us  at  that  time  they  had  before 
them,  to  increase  this  bill  over  the 
budget. 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  recommit  this 
conference  report  and  send  it  back,  that 
we  take  the  budget  figiu-e.  w^hich  is  a 
little  smaller  than  the  House  figure,  and 
then,  if  they  really  need  this  money— 
If  the  Government  needs  it  and  if  the 
FAA  believes  they  need  it  for  air  safety- 
let  them  come  in  and  request  it.  That  is 
their  responsibihty.  They  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  telling  us  what  is  neces- 
sary for  air  safety.  If  they  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  do  it,  we  ought  to  know 
about  it. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  the 
question:  'What  are  we  going  to  base  ap- 
propriations on?  They  should  be  based 
on  the  testimony  of  the  officials,  of  the 


people    who    are    going    to    spend    the 
money. 

I  have  heard  from  both  sides,  from  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MinshallI 
and  from  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Boland],  that  they  have 
some  information  now  from  the  FAA. 
Why  in  the  world  did  the  FAA  not  give 
us  that  information  when  we  were  con- 
sidering this  budget?  I  cannot  under- 
stand this. 

This  is  something  new.  Two  members 
have  the  information,  I  have  not  seen  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  has  seen 
the  figures. 

This  is  a  new  and  hi te resting  thing, 
that  a  New  York  Times  article  and  a 
representative  from  an  association  down- 
town can  get  an  increase  of  $26  million, 
and  then  two  members  of  the  committee 
can  get  statements  as  to  where  it  Is  go- 
ing to  be  used,  but  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers do  not  know. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  return  this  bill  to 
conference,  and  come  back  with  the 
budget  figure.  Then,  if  the  FAA  actually 
needs  this  money,  they  can  come  up  with 
the  testimony.  They  can  come  up  and 
prove  it  to  the  House  and  let  us  see  the 
figures,  so  that  we  will  know  where  this 
is  going  to  be  spent. 
This  is  what  should  be  done. 
Air  safety  is  important,  yes;  but  let 
us  see  this. 

We  recommitted  the  HEW  bill.  We  talk 
about  air  safety,  and  that  is  Important, 
but  also,  when  we  recommitted  the  HEW 
bill,  we  recommitted  funds  for  cancer, 
heart,  dental  research,  arthritis,  aller- 
gies, and  infectious  diseases,  general  and 
medical  science,  because  those  were 
above  the  budget.  We  did  not  have  the 
evidence  to  justify  the  increases  above 
the  budget  for  the  following : 

National  Cancer  Institute.  National 
Heart  Institute,  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research,  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness,  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases.  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences. 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  general  re- 
search and  services. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  no  different.  If 
the  House  really  is  going  to  work  its  will, 
it  should  be  done  based  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  from  the  agencies  who 
are  going  to  tise  this  money,  and  not 
based  upon  newspapers  and  some  other 

group. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  the  action  of  the  House  conferees 
was  not  taken  on  the  advice  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  nor  was  it  taken  on  the  ad- 
vice of  any  outside  group. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  I  said  this  was  the  advice  giv- 
en to"  the  other  body.  I  did  not  say  that 
the  House  did  this. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  correc- 
tion. 

When  we  left  the  conference  I  asked 
the  staff  to  communicate  with  the  FAA. 
I  have  been  sitting  on  the  subcommittee 
which  deals  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  with  that  which  was  the 
old  Aviation  Agency,  for  a  period  of  12 
years.  The  item  for  "Facilities  and  equip- 


ment" is  one  we  have  dealt  with  annually 
in  that  period  of  time,  and  It  has 
amounted  to  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

I  know  of  no  time  while  I  have  been  sit- 
ting on  this  committee  that  there  has 
not  been  a  substantial  request  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  can  bear  me  out,  because  he 
also  sat  on  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee from  which  this  agency 
sprang  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, So  we  did  ask  the  FAA  for  a 
detailed  account  of  what  they  would  do 
with  that  amount  of  money,  which  is  over 
the  budget  in  this  bill.  This  list  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Record,  Let  me  detail  it  for 
the  Members  of  this  House  so  that  they 
will  know  precisely  what  this  money  will 
be  used  for  with  respect  to  air  traffic 
safety. 

It  will  be  used  for  airport  surveillance 
radar  in  eight  locations.  It  will  be  used 
for  instrument  landing  positions.  It  is  for 
approach  lights  at  76  locations.  It  is  lor 
direct  recontrol  at  23  locations.  Then 
there  is  an  amoimt  to  establish  tower 
facilities  in  45  locations  all  over  the 
United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  money  is 
being  used  and  will  be  used  for  aviation 
safety.  The  President  has  asked  that  a 
complete  study  of  the  needs  in  this  area 
be  made.  I  am  satisfied  what  has  been 
detailed  for  us  is  as  good  a  listing  of 
what  the  funds  will  be  used  for  as  will 
be  available  until  the  study  is  completed, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
that  testimony. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  like  at  the 
outset  to  say  that  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  However,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  him  and  any  other 
Members  who  have  any  doubt  about  the 
additional  money  we  have  put  in  for  air 
safety  that  they  remember  the  next  time 
they  are  holding  for  adverse  weather 
over  Washington  National  Airport  trj'- 
ing  to  get  in  here,  the  old  adage  among 
all  fliers  that  a  midair  collision  can  laiin 
your  whole  day. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  say  that,  I  hope, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
is  held  in  a  holding  pattern  it  will  occur 
sometime  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  a  Piedmont  jet  arliner  and  a  small 
plane  came  together  in  my  district  last 
July  and  it  was  not  a  near  miss  but  was 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  ever  suf- 
fered in  western  North  CaroUna.  Every- 
one on  both  the  airline  plane  and  the 
small  airplane  were  killed. 

The  presence  of  surveillance  radar  at 
the  Asheville  airport  in  all  probabiUty 
would  have  prevented  this  great  loss. 
Earlier  I  had  joined  airport  officials  and 
members  of  the  AsheviUe  Chamber  of 
Commerce   in   requesting   that   suiTeil- 
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lance  radar  be  installed  In  this  airport, 
but  we  had  been  told  that  money  was 
not  available. 

Of  the  547  U.S.  airports  served  by 
scheduled  commercial  airliners,  only  113 
have  radar.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
are  entitled  to  have  airline  flights  made 
as  safe  as  possible  and  the  danger  of 
midair  collisions  increases  each  day  as 
more  planes  land  and  takeoff  at  all  air- 
ports. 

These  addtional  funds  should  make 
possible  the  installation  of  radar  and  in- 
strument landing  systems  at  more  air- 
ports and  should  aid  in  preventing  tragic 
air  catastrophes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  the  gentleman 
says  Ls  precisely  so.  Mr.  Mxnshall  says  it 
in  his  remarks,  and  I  have  it  in  my  re- 
marks, also. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  only  want  to  make  one 
point  in  connection  with  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bowj. 
He  said  this  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admiiiistration  and 
that  we  were  to  wait  and  see  what  their 
recommendations  were.  I  say  that  the 
responsibility  is  also  that  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  know  what  the 
conditions  of  the  airways  are.  We  know 
there  is  a  necessity  for  this  equipment  in 
airports  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
false  economy  not  to  take  the  necessary 
Bteps  to  provide  that  equipment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  House  has  a  re- 
sponsibility on  this  matter.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  what  do  we 
base  this  responsibility  on?  Why  do  we 
have  a  Federal  Aviation  Administration? 
Why  do  we  have  a  President's  budget  if 
they  are  not  going  to  have  experts  come 
up  and  give  this  information  to  lis?  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  are  not  tlie  only  experts. 
If  these  figures  are  now  available  as  to 
what  this  money  will  be  used  for,  why 
was  it  not  here  at  the  time  we  considered 
the  bin  and  voted  for  aviation  safety?  I 
am  for  aviation  safety.  I  want  it.  But  I 
want  it  based  on  something  that  you 
know  you  are  doing  rather  than  reaching 
for  a  figure  in  the  sky. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  position.  He  is  as  int€re.:,ted 
in  air  safety  as  anyone  here  in  the  House. 
But  my  response  is  that  there  is  a  broad 
study  being  conducted  now  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  air  traffic  safety, 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion is  involved  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  is  involved  as  are  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  air  trafBc  safety.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows,  one  of 
the  points  being  considered  is  the  user 
charge.  I  think  they  will  arrive  at  some 
basis  on  which  we  can  charge  the  users 
of  the  airways  and  the  airports  for  a 
fair  share  of  the  tremendous  amounts 
that  have  to  be  spent  in  this  area. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the   amounts  are 
going  to  be  tremendous.  It  is  not  going 


to  be  $26  million.  This  is  chickenfeed. 
The  amount  will  escalate  to  the  point  of 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  BOW.  Yes;  billions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
"Operations"  alone  the  FAA,  as  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  we  provided  for  1,625 
new    controllers    and    flight    standards 
personnel.  The  other  body  wanted  us  to 
put  in  1,200  more.  In  otner  words,  they 
wanted  a  total  of  2,800  new  personnel. 
We  denied  that  request  in  conference  for 
1.200  more,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  said  the  only  way  in  which  to 
obtain  competent  personnel  would  be  to 
do  it  most  carefuUy.  We  are  now  on  rec- 
ord  with   reference  to   this  matter  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  This  request  was  denied. 
Mr.    STRATTON.  Mr.    Speaker,    al- 
though I  have  very  regularly  supported 
efforts  to  cut  appropriations  and  hold 
dowTi  efforts  of  the  other  body  to  in- 
crease the  simis  we  have  appropriated 
here,  I  shall  oppose  the  effort  to  recom- 
mit this  conference  report.  I  do  so  be- 
cause the  sums  chiefly  involved  are  those 
added  by  the  Senate  for  increased  equip- 
ment for  aviation  safety. 

For  some  months  now  on  this  floor 
I  have  spoken  out  on  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  do  more  to  insure  aviation 
safety,  both  for  commercial  airline  pas- 
sengers and  for  those  flying  in  private 
planes.  In  fact  I  was  the  first  Member 
of  the  House.  Immediately  following  the 
tragic  air  crash  at  Hendersonvllle,  N.C., 
earlier  this  summer  that  took  the  life  of 
Navy  Secretary-designate  John  Mc- 
Naughton  and  his  family,  to  call  for  im- 
mediate and  emergency  action  to  pro- 
tect our  Americans  in  the  skies  more  ef- 
fectively. 

One  thing  that  is  clearly  needed  to  do 
this  job  is  more  money  for  air  traffic 
controllers,  and  for  airport  radar  (which 
was  missing  at  Hendersonvllle)  and  for 
other  aviation  safety  devices.  I  urged  the 
FAA  to  request  supplemental  funds  in 
this  year's  budget  to  get  that  equipment. 
They  followed  my  advice  and  made  such 
a  request  when  this  bUl  was  pending 
over  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  added 
the  funds  now  in  question  in  the  motion 
to  recommit.  Surely  these  funds  must  be 
retained  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. Indeed  as  a  matter  of  emergency 
for  the  safety  of  the  American  public. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  four 
civilian  airports  where  commercial  jet 
airliners  are  now  operating  are,  like  Hen- 
dersonvllle, N.C..  without  radar  coverage 
today:  Utica.  Elmira,  Ithaca,  and  'White 
Plains.  These  funds  will  begin  to  cor- 
rect that  grave  deficiency  in  New  York 
State.  In  all  conscience  I  certainly  can- 
not serve  the  people  of  my  district  of 
upstate  New  York  and  vote  to  strike  these 
funds.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  in  favor  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issues 
Involved  in  the  proposal  to  subsidize  by 
90  percent  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  have  been  discussed  be- 
fore in  Congress.  It  should  not  be 
necessai-y  to  document  once  again  the 
fact  that  this  costly  development,  dur- 
ing a  period  when  vital  expenditures  are 
being  pared  to  the  bone,  will  cost  the 


taxpayers  at  least  $4.5  billion  in  the  next 
few  years  and  represents  an  Investment 
which  the  Government  may  not  recover. 
It  is  also  widely  understood  that  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  American  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  will  make  use  of  tlii.s 
aircraft  if  it  is  successful,  but  that  all  of 
us,  like  it  or  not,  will  be  subjected  to  its 
sonic  boom — a  factor  which  is  known  to 
be  a  severe  irritant  and  may  prove  in 
some  cases  to  produce  actual  hiunan  or 
property  damage.  The  sonic  boom  factor 
al.so.  by  posing  possible  limitations  on 
flight  patterns  of  the  SST,  threatens  to 
limit  its  economic  success. 

In  the  midst  of  a  budget-cutting  fever, 
which  is  extending  to  all  other  areas. 
Congress  seems  unable  to  limit  Its  en- 
thusiasm for  this  supersonic  project.  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
conferees  were  willing  to  compromise 
fimds  connected  with  safety  but  tlie 
conferees  did  not  strike  out  one  penny 
of  the  8142.375  million  proposed  for  SST 
development  in  fiscal  year  1968  which 
would  commit  us  to  a  continuing  enor- 
mous investment  in  the  next  few  years. 
For  example:  Amendment  No.  17  pro- 
vides transfer  to  "Traffic  and  highway 
safety"  for  administrative  expenses 
$1,100,000  instead  of  $1,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Amendment  No.  18 
appropriates  $25,000,000  for  "State  and 
community  highway  safety"  instead  of 
840,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  19  provides  transfer  of 
$1,100,000  for  administrative  expenses  of 
"State  and  community  highway  safety  ' 
Instead  of  $1,400,000  as  proposed  by  tlio 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24  appropriates 
$4,000,000  for  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  instead  of  $4,291,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  funds 
denied  are  removed  from  accident  safety 
research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
iterate the  extent  of  public  concern 
about  traffic  safety  and  the  enormous 
loss  of  life  and  money  this  Nation  en- 
dures annually  from  traffic  accidents. 
Yet  one  would  have  to  believe  that  the 
SST  is  far  more  essential  than  traffic 
safety. 

This  reflects  on  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress and  suggests  to  the  public  that 
there  may  be  a  point  to  press  claims  of 
"pure  pork  barrel"  which  surround  the 
issue  of  the  SST. 

I  will  not  restate  here  the  extensive 
documentation  on  this  project  that  I 
presented  on  July  18  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill  was  before  us.  But  there  are  many 
points  which  bear  mention  because  they 
are  still  overlooked  in  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  SST.  I  will  list  two  of 
them  today. 

The  first  is  that  the  Government  is  not 
subsidizing  the  aerospace  Industry  in  a 
development  that  will  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  an  entire  Industry.  It  has  sim- 
ply handed  a  giant  monopoly  to  one 
company — Boeing — with  which  no  other 
company  will  be  able  to  compete.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  is  in  charge 
of  both  the  development  and  certifica- 
tion processes  for  the  SST  lays  the 
groundwork  for  the  kind  of  admlnistra- 
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tive  inbreeding  and  poor  management 
that  we  have  seen  operating  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  programs  both  civilian  and 
militarv,  with  all  that  accrues  in  terms 
of  deficient  hardware,  schedule  delays 
and  severe  cost  overruns. 

The  second  point  has  to  do  with  the 
vastly  important  but  little-understood 
subject  of  "balance  of  payments."  Much 
superficial  mention  has  been  made  of 
this  in  connection  with  the  SST  and  the 
general  assumption  is  that  the  SST  will 
Trnprove  the  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  This  again  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  wishful  thinking,  similar  to  the 
views  of  those  who  assure  us  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  economic  success  of  the 
SST.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  have 
serious  doubt  about  this  issue  even  should 
the  aircraft  itself  prove  a  viable  invest- 
ment. The  Institute  for  Defense  Analy- 
sis—IDA— prepared  a  study  entitled 
"Demand  Analysis  for  Air  Travel  by 
Supersonic  Transport"  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  last  year  in 
which  it  analyzed  various  aspects  of  the 
SST  situation.  On  page  20  there  is  a  sec- 
tion entitled  "Balance  of  Payments  Im- 
plications" which  makes  clear  the  uncer- 
tainty on  this  point.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  impact  of  an  SST  upon  the  US  balance 
of  payments  must  be  assessed  in  terms  both 
of  the  Improvements  resulting  from  sales 
of  aircraft,  spare  parts  and  service,  and  of 
offsetting  foreign-exchange  losses  for  tickets 
and  travelers'  ground  expenditures.  These 
two  sides  of  the  story  are  inextricably  con- 
nected, for  the  SST  market  depends  in  part 
on  the  generation  of  additional  travel,  most 
of  which  will  consist  of  Americans  txaveling 
abroad.  Moreover,  It  must  be  recognized  that 
some  SST  exports  will  supplant  exports  of 
American  subsonic  planes.  Alrllne-port  out- 
lays also  play  a  small  part.  When  this  broad 
view  Is  taken,  the  balance  of  payments  con- 
tribution of  an  SST  appears  smaller  than 
when  only  aircraft  trade  is  considered  and 
may  under  certain  conditions  be  negative. 

The  balance  of  payments  contribution  of 
the  SST  will  be  larger,  the  more  sales  of 
foreign  supersonic  airliners  it  can  preempt. 
This  depends  upon  the  degree  of  potential 
penetration  of  the  Concorde  into  the  pas- 
senger transport  market  as  well  as  on  the 
degree  of  SST  superiority  over  the  Concorde. 
So  long  as  Americans  comprise  over  50  To  of 
the  marginal  SST  passengers,  however,  the 
balance  of  ticket  and  travelers'  expenditures 
will  tend  to  offset  the  SST's  contributions  to 
US  aircraft  trade.  This  effect  will  be  greater 
the  more  the  American  plane's  market  share 
exceeds  that  which  the  foreign  supersonic 
would  have  capttired.  Only  at  very  small 
SST  surcharges  would  the  American  marginal 
share  fall  below  half.  If  passengers  are  split 
according  to  earnings.  This  would  occur  only 
in  the  1980's  ...  It  •«'ill  be  noticed  that  the 
Imposition  of  boom  restrictions  has  a  drastic 
adverse  effect  upon  the  SST's  balance  of  pay- 
ments significance.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
gains  from  the  aircraft  are  concentrated 
toward  the  end  of  the  period,  while  losses 
resulting  from  its  entry  tend  to  accrue  early. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  reconsider  the  investment  of 
$142,375  million  in  fiscal  year  1968  for 
the  development  of  the  SST  at  a  time 
when  our  fiscal  responsibilities  are  lead- 
ing to  the  truncation  of  other  projects 
far  more  vital  to  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  this  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

MOTION    TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H  R.  11456  to  the  committee 
on  conference  with  instructions  to  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist  upon 
its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendments 
which  exceed  the  administrative  budget  re- 
quest therefor. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  41,  noes  70. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  124,  nays  268,  not  voting  40. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3131 
YEAS— 124 


NATS — 268 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Battin 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
HeviU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Brown.  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Derwliiskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 


Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Findley 

Flno 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Gardner 

Gathings 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Klepp>e 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mailllard 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Calif 


Mayne 
Michel 
Montgomery 
O'Konski 
Pettis 
Poff 

Price.  Tex. 
QulUen 
Railsback 
Reid,  ni. 
Relfel 
Robison 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Scott 
Shrlver 
Skubltz 
Smith.  Calif. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stanton 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 

V'ander  Jagt 
W' ampler 
Watkins 
Whalley 
Wiggins 
Williams.  Pa. 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
.    Zion 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Asliley 
Ash  more 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
B  return  an 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Otiio 
BrovhlU.N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galiftanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 


Boggs 

Bolton 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Cramer 

Culver 

Dellenback 

Dlggs 


Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Hagan 
Hal  pern 
HtimUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lenncn 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McPall 
Macdormld, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlmsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 
OHara.  Mich. 
ONeal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Otttnger 

NOT  VOTING- 

Erlenborn 
Everett 
Fallon 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gude 
Hubert 


Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phil  bin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  ni. 
I»ryor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Randall 
Reid,  N.Y. 
Reinecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
.  Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Selden 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  NY. 
Smith.  Okla. 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walker 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whitener 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


-40 
Herlong 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kazen 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
LatU 


Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 

WlUls 

Young 
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McMillan  Rees 

May  Resnlck 

Moorhead  St.  Onge 

Olsen  Stafford 

Patman  Stephens 

Rarlck  Tunney 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lacta  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Barlck  for,  with  Mr.  Stafford  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Gude  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.    Kluczynskl    with    Mr.    Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Jonas  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  ABERNETHY,  MESKILL. 
SMITH  of  Oklahoma,  and  WATSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  368,  nays  22,  not  voting  42,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  314] 
YEAS— 368 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fmo 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Pxilton,  Pa. 

Fuqua  Betts 

Gallflanakls  Boggs 

Gallagher  Bolton 

Gardner  Broomfleld 

Garmatz  Button 

Gathlngs  CeUer 

Gettys  Cramer 

Qlaimo  Culver 

Gibbons  Eiellenback 
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Abbitt 

BroyhiU.  N  C. 

Abernethy 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Adair 

Buchanan 

Adams 

Burke.  Fla, 

Addabbo 

Burke.  Mass. 

Albert 

Burleson 

Anderson.  111. 

Burton.  Calif 

Anderson, 

Burton,  Utah 

Tenn. 

Bush 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Andrews, 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

N.  Dak. 

Cabell 

Annunzio 

CahiU 

Arends 

Carey 

Ashley 

Carter 

Aahmore 

Casey 

Asplnall 

Cederberg 

Ayres 

Chamberlain 

Baring 

Clancy 

Barrett 

Clark 

Bates 

Clausen, 

Batttn 

Don  H. 

Belcher 

Clawson,  Del 

Bell 

Cleveland 

Bennett 

Cohelan 

Berry 

Collier 

Blester 

Colmer 

Bingham 

Conable 

Blackburn 

Conte 

Blanton 

Conyers 

Blatnlk 

Corbett 

Boland 

Corman 

BoUlng 

Cowger 

Brademas 

Cunningham 

Brasco 

Daddario 

Bray 

Daniels 

Brinkley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Brock 

Dawson 

Brook* 

de  la  Garza 

Brotzman 

Delaney 

Brown,  Calif. 

Denney 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dent 

Brown,  Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  NY. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuIloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 


Ashbrook 

Bevill 

Bow 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Findley 

Gross 


Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nls 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Te.x. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

NAYS— 22 

Hall 

Kvl 

Laird 

Langen 

MacGregor 

Michel 

O'Konskl 

Railsback 


Roth 

Roudebiuh 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikcs 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rumsfeld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wyatt 


McMillan 

May 

Moorhead 

Olsen 

Patman 


Rarick 
Rees 
Resnlck 
St.  Onge 
Stephens 


Tunney 

Utt 

WUllams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 42 


Diggs 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fisher 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

GoodeU 


Gude 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Latta 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Olsen  wtih  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
McMillan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  :3PEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Eimendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  On  page  10, 
after  line  12.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  303.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Llbby 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  Montana  may 
be  used  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $140,000 
in  participation  with  local  Interests  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  facility  at  Kelley 
Flats,  Montana,  In  a  manner  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Boland  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  o' 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  prefer 
that  I  yield  to  him  now? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  have 
5  minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lise  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  House  re- 
cede and  concur  with  this  particular 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  as 
follows : 

poinds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  the  Llbby  Etem 
and  Reservoir  project  in  Montana  may  be 
used  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $140,000  In 
participation  with  local  Interests  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  facility  at  Kelley 
Flats,  Montana,  in  a  manner  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  all 
that  there  is  to  know  at)out  this  partic- 
ular amendment,  so  I  am  going  to  have 
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to  seek  help  from  some  of  the  members 
of  this  particular  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations^  It  is  my 
understanding,    however— and    I    want 
.omeone  to  correct  me  if  I  a^  ^^'rong- 
ihat  an  airport  would  be  built  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  in  which  Federal 
lunds  would  be  used  100  percent.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  Congress  who  can  get  an 
ail-port  built  in  his  district  100-percent 
financed  by  the  Federal  taxpayers^  More- 
over I  have  searched  the  Postal  Manual 
■md  'l  can  find  no  Kelley  Flats.  I  have 
looked  at  the  road  atlas  and  I  can  f^nd  no 
reference  to  Kelley  Flats.  I  would  like  to 
ask  some  member  of  the  subcommittee 
the  location  of  Kelley  Flats;  the  Purpose 
of  tills  airport,  and  why  it  should  be 
financed    100    percent   by    the    Feaeral 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
First  of  all  vou  would  have  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  geography  of  the  area 
in  which  Libby  Dam  is  to  be  constructed. 
Money  is  already  appropriated  for  its 
initial  start  and  construction.  Kelley 
Flats  is  not  a  town  or  a  community  to  be 
sen-ed  by  an  airport  as  the  gentleman  s 
city  or  mine  would  be.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary because  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
location  of  Libby  Dam  in  order  to  get  in 
and  out.  The  necessary  personnel  and 
supplies  that  are  deemed  necessary  to 
construct  a  dam  will  have  to  go  in  in  that 
manner.  This  is  not  to  handle  jet  air- 
craft The  cost  is  $140,000.  It  will  handle 
basically  smaller  aircraft  that  you  would 
find  around  any  construction  site. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  the  land  that 
would  constitute  this  airport  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government?  ^  ,^  ■  , 

Mr  BATTIN.  Yes.  I  believe  it  is.  I  think 
the  original  site  is  actually  within  the 
ultimate  flood  area  of  the  dam. 

Mr  GROSS.  So  when  the  gentleman 
talks  about  $140,000,  this  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  airport.  Is 
that  not  correct?  ^^^^      ,-,,i„ 

Mr  BATTIN.  No.  I  wish  I  had  a  little 
bit  more  expertise  from  my  colleague 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Olsen  1  because  this 
is  in  his  district.  However,  I  do  know 
from  practical  experience  that  for 
S140  000  you  are  not  going  to  build  an 
airstrip  that  will  do  much  more  than 
handle  a  very  small  single-  or  twin- 
engine  aircraft.  This  is  not  the  type  of 
thing  that  the  gentleman  contemplates 
with  the  word  "airstrip"  or  "airfield." 
This  is  for  a  strip  where  a  piece  of  land  is 
leveled  and  a  hard  surface  placed  on  it 
so  aircraft  can  land.  .    ,  .   ^    r 

Mr,  GROSS.  Do  we  build  this  kind  of 
airport  facility  all  around  the  country 
wherever  we  build  a  dam? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  hate  to  pick  and 
choose  the  words  involved  here.  However, 
it  is  not  an  airport.  Right  next  to  the 
Yellowtail  Dam  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent 
in  Montana,  right  below  the  damsite. 
there  is  an  airstrip  which  I  am  sure  the 
Government  assisted  in  its  construction. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana    [Mr.   Battin],   that   the   bill 


itself  speaks  of  an  aii-port.  It  says  an 
••airport."  It  does  not  say  "airstrip.  It 
says  "airport."  What  would  be  the  fu- 
ture of  this  airport? 

Mr  BATTIN.  There  L;  no  such  town 
as  "Kelley  Flat,"  it  is  a  geographical  lo- 
cation that  local  residents  have  named. 

Mr  GROSS.  Well,  why  in  this  day  and 
age  of  helicopter  development  do  you 
need  an  airjxirt  that  is  to  be  abandoned 
in  a  comparatively  short  time?  You  do 
not  need  any  kind  of  airstrip  for  heli- 
copters except  a  landing  pad. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  think  it  would 
be  used  by  both. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this,  by  any 
chance  become  an  aii-port  for  the  land- 
ing   of'   deer    hunters,    fishermen    and 

skiers? 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  can  almost 
categorically  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  will  not.  ,  .„   ^,  ^ 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  vield  to  me  at  this  point? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  asked  for  facts.  I 
have  some  facts  here.  My  personal  opin- 
ion is  that  this  is  a  logical  and  reason- 
able manner  in  which  to  do  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Let  us  examine  the  facts 
and  then  we  can  discuss  whether  or  not 
the  action  of  the  committee  has  been 
reasonable  in  this  case.  There  is  a  dam 
called  Libby  Dam  which  has  been  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  in  Montana. 
Now,  the  appropriation  and  authoriza- 
tion for  the  construction  contemplated 
the  cost  of  a  temporary-  airstrip  at  the 
site  of  the  dam  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$133,500. 

Such  construction  is  normal  for  large 
dam  projects  at  remote  locations.  Sub- 
sequently, it  was  determined  that  the 
topography  was  unsuited  for  a  strip  at 
the  damsite  itself  and,  therefore,  land 
was  tentatively  selected  some  3  to  4  miles 
fiom  the  damsite  for  the  construction 
of  a  small  dirt  strip.  The  strip  was  to 
be  consti-ucted  on  leased  property  and 
would  be  used  solely  for  flights  associ- 
ated with  the  dam  construction.  At  the 
end  of  the  construction  period— approxi- 
mately 7  vears— the  site  would  be  aban- 
doned and  the  lease  terminated.  The 
strip,  as  contemplated,  would  accommo- 
date only  very  small  aircraft  because  of 
the  lack"  of  a  paved  runway,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  proposed  strip. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  of  the  tem- 
porary strip  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need 
for  an  airport  near  Libby  for  the  use  of 
general  aviation  and  business  flying. 
Likewise  the  Forest  Sen-ice  has  need  for 
an  airport  larger  and  better  than  the 
one  presently  existing  near  Libby.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  determined  that  a  site 
near  Libby  would  serve  the  purposes  of 


the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  adequately  as 
the  site  previously  chosen  for  their  own 
strip    Likewise,  the  Forest  Service  has 
need  for  a  larger  strip.  Accordingly,  the 
Lincoln  County  Airport  Administration 
was  established  as  the  sponsoring  organi- 
zation for  the  airport.  Plans  call  for  the 
corps  to  consummate  a  "use  agreement 
with  the  administration  which  will  grant 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  free  use  of  the 
airport  for  100  years  in  return  for  the 
payment  of  $133,500.  The  latter  repre- 
sents the  amount  originally  budgeted  for 
the  temporary-  corps  strip.  In  addition, 
the  Forest  Service  will  donate  the  land 
for  the  strip.  The  corps  will  then  act  a.s 
aaent  for  the  administration  and  will 
take  charge  of  the  construction  effort. 
The  strip  as  contemplated  will  be  twice 
as  wide  and  one-third  longer  than  the 
one  planned  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
In  addition,  it  will  be  paved.  Thus  the 
corps  wUl  obtain   a  much   better  strip 
with  capacity  for  hauling  greater  loads. 
Thus  the  dam  construction  contractor 
will  have  greater  mobility  in  terms  of 
supplies  and  materials  necessaiT  for  the 
construction  work,  and  the  corps  will  be 
assured  of  air  access  to  the  general  vicin- 
ity of  the  dam  for  essentially  the  life  of 
the  ail-port. 

Neither  the  existing  small  Forest  Serv- 
ice strip  cast  of  towTi  nor  the  proposed 
Corps  of  Engineers  site  would  be  ade- 
quate for  the  larger  airport  contem- 
plated in  the  national  airport  plan.  This 
is  due  to  the  topography  of  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  two  sites. 

When  completed,  the  airport  will  pro- 
vide a  strip  to  be  used  by  local  iiiterests 
for  general  aviation,  possibly  some  lim- 
ited air  taxi,  business  flying  associated 
with  lumber  and  paper  industries  located 
in  the  town.  In  addition,  it  will  provide 
better  airport  facilities  for  the  use  of  the 
CoiTs  of  Engineers  during  the  construc- 
tion period  as  well  as  on  a  permanent 
basis  thereafter.  Likewise,  it  will  provide 
the  Forest  Service  with  capability  for 
landing  larger,  more  heavily  loaded  air- 
craft in   activities  associated  with  fire 

fighting.  _       .  e.      ■ 

As  indicated  above,  the  Forest  Service 
currently  owns  a  small  dirt  strip  about 
1  mile  east  of  Libby.  However,  present 
use  of  this  strip  is  limited  because  of  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  runways  and  fu- 
ture expansion  is  limited  because  of  the 
topography  of  the  area. 

So,  what  we  'vould  have,  instead  of  a 
temporai-v-  strip  that  would  be  built  any- 
way and  then  abandoned,  in  which  case 
this  $133,000  would  be  wasted,  there  will 
be  a  permanent  strip  which  will  be 
utilized  bv  everyone,  in  my  estimation, 
and  which  represents  a  very-  economical 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Further,  it 
will  provide  a  better  airport  for  the  For- 
est Service  and  a  better  airport  for  the 
dam  as  well  as  a  better  airport  for  these 
people  up  there  who  have  a  need  for  It. 

Permit  me  to  say  the  only  need  they 
have  established  for  this  particular- 
amount  is  as  follows : 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  lawyers  have 
indicated  that  the  proposed  language  is 
required  to  allow  use  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers funds  for  a  construction  project  In 
which  the  title  to  the  completed  project 
will   not   remain   with   the   Corps,   and 
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to  allow  them  to  participate  as  agent  for 
the  local  airport  administration  in  the 
coristruclion  of  the  airport. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  cer- 
tainly resolved  one  thing :  that  this  is  not 
just  a  flight  of  fancy,  that  this  is  to  be  a 
permanent  airport. 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  heard  first  that  this 
was  temporary,  and  would  be  abandoned 
when  the  dam  is  completed.  Now  we  find 
tnat  it  is  a  permanent  field. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
is  meant  by  these  two  words  in  the  bill: 
"lOcal  interests"? 

How  much  money  will  "local  inter- 
ests" put  into  this? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  local  interests,  as 
far  as  I  know,  will  not,  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  landing  strip,  put 
up  any  money,  but  their  contribution  will 
come  later  when  the  airport  is  really 
working. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  "local  interests" 
referred  to  in  the  bill  appear  to  be  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  they  are  the  "local 
interests"  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McFALL.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  money  that  would  have  been 
used  for  the  temporary  airstrip 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  the  "local  interests"? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  like  to  answer 
his  question. 

The  money  that  would  be  used  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  this  temporary 
airstrip  which  would  be  abandoned,  and 
thus  wasted,  is  now  going  to  be  used  per- 
manently, and  thus  will  be  part  of  a 
permanent  airport. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  great  respect  for 
this  subcommittee,  but  I  wish  it  had  not 
used  the  subterfuge  of  those  two  words 
"local  interests,"  because,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  no  "local  interests"  money  is 
going  into  this  airport.  This  is  to  be 
financed  100  percent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  also  ask  the  gentleman,  Did 
the  House  subcommittee  hold  any  hear- 
ings on  this  proposition? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  This  was  a  matter  which 
was  amended  or  added  In  the  Senate. 
We  did  not  see  it  until  we  came  to  the 
conference  report  in  conference.  The 
Senators  in  the  conference  explained  it 
to  us.  We  believed  them.  We  believed 
that  they  were  reasonable,  and  we 
brought  it  back  this  way. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  facts,  as  indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McFall],  are  true,  and  that  is  precisely 


the  reason  why  the  majority  of  the 
Members  on  the  House  side  of  the  con- 
ference supported  this  amendment. 

I  might  say  the  reason  it  was  brought 
back  with  a  technical  disagreement,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows,  is  be- 
cause it  does  relate  to  funds  which  are  in 
another  appropriation  bill. 

The  3140,000  which  is  in  the  amend- 
ment relates  to  $140,000  to  be  used  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  we  make  this 
$140,000  available  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, not  at  the  present  damsite,  but 
to  move  it  to  a  place  where  it  can  be 
more  permanent.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing,  and  the  reason  we  are 
doing  it,  as  has  been  explained,  is  to  make 
this  a  permanent  airport  in  that  area, 
because  otherwise  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  spend  $133,000  on  a  temporai-y 
airport. 

In  addition,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  really  a  Kelley  Flats, 
I  will  assure  the  gentleman.  True,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  on  the  map,  but  it  is 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  major  dam- 
site,  and  approximately  2  miles  north 
of  Snowshoe  Peak.  So  there  is  a  place 
actually  known  as  Kelley  Flats.  This 
is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination;  there 
is  such  a  place. 

And  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  conference,  al- 
though the  gentleman  from  Illinois  had 
some  reservations,  it  was  our  judgment 
that,  if  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  going 
to  spend  $133,000  for  a  temporary  air- 
strip, that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  neces- 
sarily must  spend  at  the  damsite,  would 
it  not  be  better  if  we  moved  it  into  a  place 
where  the  people  of  Montana  could  en- 
joy it?  That  is  precisely  all  there  is  to  it. 
I  would  agree  there  is  no  contribution 
by  tlie  local  interests  here  except  the 
building  of  some  facilities  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  and  I  know 
very  well,  we  do  not  make  that  kind  of 
a  funding,  and  the  FAA  does  not  grant 
any  money  for  aid  to  airports  on  this 
basis.  But  it  has  done  so  in  the  past, 
and  maybe  it  ought  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said, 
I  reserved  on  this  amendment  in  the 
conference.  The  reason  I  did  so  is  be- 
cause Corps  of  Engineers  appropriations 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  used  to  make 
for  the  local  community  the  contribution 
that  the  local  community  is  supposed  to 
make  under  the  Airport  Act. 

I  think  it  is  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Airport  Act  that  any  local  com- 
munity must  provide  50  percent  of  the 
funds  required  for  the  airport.  In  this 
instance  there  was  to  be  a  Federal  tem- 
porary airstrip  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
make  their  flights  in  and  out  of  the  area 
near  Libby  Dam  in  connection  with  their 
work.  It  is  intended  by  this  amendment 
that  that  appropriation  could  be  used  as 
the  local  contribution.  I  did  not  think 
this  action  was  proper  and  I  said  so  at 


the  conference,  making  a  reservation  at 
that  time.  The  funds  made  available  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  under  a  separate 
appropriation  cannot  be  used  in  place  of 
the  matching  funds  required  under  the 
law  to  be  made  by  the  local  community. 
To  do  so  is  to  defeat  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  that   law. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  might  say  also  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  my  understanding 
and  the  understanding  of  some  of  the 
other  Members  that  this  is  not  somethins; 
new.  It  has  been  done  before  where  there 
have  been  conditions  where  a  temporary 
airstrip  could  be  made  permanent  and 
thereby  save  some  money. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  and  as  has 
been  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  McFall).  the  property 
that  the  airport  is  to  be  built  on  is  Forest 
Service  property.  What  we  are  doing  is 
providing  a  permanent  airport  in  the 
area  where  they  would  have  had  a  tem- 
porary one.  and  the  Government  would 
have  actually  lost,  and  the  people  would 
have  actually  lost,  $140,000. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Let  me  just  say  briefly 
that  this  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  For- 
est Service  land,  and  as  I  understand  the 
Federal  Airports  Act,  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Airports  Act  so  far  as 
local  contribution  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  just  say  this  and 
then  I  will  be  through. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  amount  of  $140,- 
000.  but  it  is  not  the  largest  amount  of 
money  that  we  have  tossed  out  and 
spoken  about  around  here.  But  there  is  a 
principle  involved  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  has  stated.  There  is 
a  principle  involved  that  ought  not  to 
be  abused.  It  is  the  principle  that  where 
a  local  community  and  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana benefits  they  ought  to  put  in  their 
share  of  the  money.  They  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  do  something  that  none 
of  us  in  our  districts  or  in  our  States  can 
do  and  that  is  to  get  an  airport  that  is 
100  percent  federally  financed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  one  of  the 
compelling  arguments,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  conferees,  was  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice also  would  have  the  use  of  this  airport 
in  accommodation  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Let  me  say  that  here  was  an  airstrip 
that  at  the  beginning  would  have  cost 
$143,000  and  is  now  moving  8  miles  south 
of  Libby  Dam  to  Kelley  Flats  on  Forest 
Service  property  so  that  it  can  be  made 
available  not  only  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers but  also  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  local  people.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  permit  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  facilities,  consequent- 
ly, I  believe  we  ought  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI,  chairman  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee,  I 
learned  about  this  proposed  airstrip  and 
il  became  apparent  to  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  build  an  au-stnp 
where  a  dam  was  being  constructed 
whether  or  not  we  take  the  action  pro- 
posed. The  airstrip  is  not  so  much  for  a 
local  community,  because  there  really  is 
no  local  community  there.  So  It  was  de- 
termined that  by  relocating  this  a  little 
bit  farther  from  the  dam.  but  at  a  satis- 
factory site,  instead  of  having  a  grass 
runway,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  could 
have  a  paved  runway  and  the  citizens  of 
the  sparsely  settled  State  of  Montana 
could  have  the  advantage  of  that  air- 
strip also. 

Actually,  there  is  no  town  at  this  place. 
It  is  a  spot,  of  course,  but  there  is  a  little 
town  about  8  miles  away. 

So,  as  a  member  of  the  conference 
and  as  one  who  is  interested  in  doing  the 
right  thing,  I  went  to  see  Senator  Mans- 
field and  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 
I  was  convinced  after  looking  into  the 
matter  that  the  project  resulting  from 
the  expenditure  of  this  $140,000  would 
be  an  asset  to  the  people  of  the  area.  It 
would  prevent  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  an  airstrip  of  sorts,  which 
would  probably  be  abandoned  when  the 
dam  was  completed.  So  I  thought  the 
Senate  was  not  being  too  unreasonable  in 
suggesting  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives might  be  willing  to  accept  this 
proposal  and  allow  the  use  of  $140,000 
to  provide  a  permanent  airstrip  that 
could  be  used  by  the  village  8  miles  away 
after  the  dam  is  constructed.  It  will  take 
about  7  years  to  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam. 

Why  not  build  a  runway  of  a  little 
better  quality  that  will  last  a  little  longer 
and  serve  American  citizens  a  little 
longer? 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  able,  frugal, 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
after  hearing  the  discussion  of  the  sit- 
uation and  the  explanation,  which  is 
more  accurate  than  I  could  have  given, 
from  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McFall],  will  be  willing  to  withdraw  his 
objection  to  the  project  and  let  the  con- 
struction of  the  airport  proceed.  It  is  a 
little  airport  for  American  citizens  in 
that  area,  to  be  used  principally  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  next  7  years 
during  the  construction  of  the  dam.  I 
would  hope  we  might  yield  on  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  think  he  named  It  when  he 
said  he  visited  the  majority  leader  of 
the  other  bod>-.  It  is  a  special-interest 
airport.  I  think  all  of  us  know  about  how 
these  inholdings  work.  When  dams  are 
built,  water  is  impounded,  and  the  river 
beds  are  filled  up,  during  the  first  3  to  5 
years  there  is  awfully  good  fishing,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hunting  in  this  sE>arse- 
ly  inhabited  region  in  Montana.  In  the 
gentleman's  conversation  I  hope  he  de- 
termined how  we  could  all  join  this  air- 
port club  so  that  we  could  be  privileged 


to  fly  in  and  out  of  there  after  construc- 
tion is  completed,  the  fishing  is  good,  and 
the  airport  is  at  its  best. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  did  not  discuss  that. 
But  I  know  that  this  $140,000,  over  the 
period  of  7  years  during  the  construction 
of  the  dam.  would  be  amortized  in  all 
probability.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  relatively  small. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  have  to  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman,  whom 
I  respect.  It  is  not  a  small  amount  in  a 
time  of  economy,  particularly  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  money  for  this  sort 
of  special  interest. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Montana 
is  a  small  State  which  does  not  get  very 
many  dollars  in  the  airport  program.  Let 
me  say  that  it  does  not  even  utilize  all 
the  money  that  is  allocated— because  of 
the  sparse  population  and  the  50-50 
matching  requirement  of  this  program. 
I  think  this  is  an  important  point  for  the 
Members  to  keep  in  mind.  This  State, 
under  the  regular  grants-in-aid  to  air- 
port programs,  does  not  utilize  the  funds 
which  are  available.  Since  it  does  not, 
that  money  is  subsequently  returned  to 
the  FAA  and  is  allocated  to  other  States. 
So  I  would  think,  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonableness and  fairness,  we  really  ought 
to  provide  this  money. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
i  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  and 
the  subcommittee  on  the  work  that  they 
have  done.  I  wish  to  bring  out  a  point 
with  reference  to  the  permanence  of  this 
project. 

Recently  one  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  I  went  out  there  on  a 
hunting  trip.  I  did  not  see  the  site  of 
the  airport.  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  it  personally.  But  I  am 
gettine  some  information.  Under  the  In- 
holdings Act.  the  Forest  Service  is  try- 
ine  to  keep  people  from  getting  anywhere 
in  this  wilderness  area.  They  bought  a 
very  expensive  dude  ranch  that  had  an 
airstrip  on  it.  There  are  pictures  in  the 
news  media  of  the  Idaho  papers  saying 
what  they  did  with  it.  The  first  day  they 
got  the  deed  to  it,  they  set  a  torch  to  a 
$100,000  dude  ranch,  and  then  they 
plowed  up  the  airstrip. 

I  want  to  compliment  this  committee, 
because  at  least  we  are  going  to  get 
some  use  out  of  the  money  with  which 
we  will  build  this  strip.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  see  that  any  of  the  money  used 
for  this  in  the  future  will  have  some 
permanent  result  and  not  be  used  to 
build  something  which  will  be  plowed 
up  and  thrown  away. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McFall]. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  done  before,  in  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  construction  and  the  airport  there, 
which  has  resulted  in  an  airport  of  much 
use  to  the  local  people  in  the  Arizona 
area.  None  of  the  money  which  would 
have  been  spent  for  the  airstrip  at  this 
dam  is  being  wasted.  It  is  being  used  for 
the  benefit  of  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 


the   gentleman    from    Ohio    I  Mr.  Min- 

shallI. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  and  for  the  majority  leader  of 
the  other  body.  I  served  on  this  confer- 
ence committee.  When  we  discussed  this 
bill    in    conference,    w^e    adjourned    one 
morning  with  this  question  of  the  Kelley 
Plats  Airport   still  in  limbo.  When  we 
came  back  after  lunch,  information  was 
provided  that  local  interests  were  going 
to   contribute  funds  in   the   amount  of 
$121,000.  pccording  to  the  usual  formula. 
Since  tliat  time,  until  we  came  to  the 
floor  today,  I  understand  somebody  was 
under  the  mistaken  impression  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  goine  to  be,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here  today,  a  100-percent  Federal  con- 
tribution. 

We  in  Ohio  have  an  airport  program. 
We  are  not  asking  for  50  percent  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  all  of  our 
airports.  We  are  supporting  most  of  our 
airports  in  Ohio  with  100-percent  State 
funds.  I  think  if  the  State  of  Montana 
wants  this  airport,  it  should  at  least 
contribute  the  50-percent  share  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  statute  which  is  now 
on  the  books. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  had  that  imderstand- 
ing.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  had  the 
same  understanding.  Perhaps  others  may 
have  had  the  same  understandiiig.  I  did 
not  have  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  that  I  do  not  think  any- 
body intentionally  misled  us  at  that  time. 
I  think  an  honest  mistake  was  made, 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  understand. 
Again  I  say— and  this  is  an  important 
point — under  the  grants-in-aid  to  air- 
ports program,   the  State   of   Montana 
does  not  utilize  all  of  the  money  that  is 
allocated  to  it,  I  think  we  ought  to  pro- 
tect some  of  the  smaller  States.  When 
Montana  does  not  use  all  of  the  money 
allocated  to  it.  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  size  of  land  area,  that  money 
is  returned  to  FAA  and  FAA  can  then 
allocate  it  to  other  States.  The  amount 
returned  by  the  State  of  Montana  be- 
cause it  does  not  use  all  of  its  funds  is 
substantially  greater  than  the  approxi- 
mately $130,000  which  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  will  make  available 
to  the  State  of  Montana  under  this  pro- 
gram. On  the  basis  of  fairness,  it  would 
seem   to   me   the   House   ought  to  join 
members  of  this  committee  and  approve 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Thomp- 
son], 

POVEBTT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Creorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram should  be  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty and  not  the  creation  of  a  political 
machine  through  the  use  of  taxpayers 
dollars.  Two  weeks  ago  on  the  floor  of 
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the  House.  I  disclosed  a  threat  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  me  which  orig- 
inated with  one  of  the  local  poverty  offi- 
cials In  Atlanta.  This  person  was  quoted 
as  stating  that  Economic  Opportunity- 
Atlanta  had  over  66  people  registering 
persons  to  vote,  were  organizing?  voters 
on  a  block-by-block  basis  and  that  this 
would  be  a  powerful  political  force  which 
could  be  used  against  me  if  I  did  not 
vote  as  they  felt  I  should. 

This  official  denied  to  me  that  he 
would  ever  attempt  to  use  any  such  or- 
ganization for  political  purposes  but 
did  acknowledge  the  fact  that  Economic 
Opportunity-Atlanta  is  engaged  in  a 
block-by-block  recruiting  and  organiza- 
tion of  voters  using  poverty  personnel 
and  buildings  and  that  obviously  this 
would  be  a  powerful  force  in  an  election, 
but  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  worker 
would  never  suggest  how  anyone  should 
vote. 

0\er  the  weekend.  I  received  a  number 
of  telephone  calls,  some  from  ministers 
and  .some  from  average  citizens  residing 
in  the  poverty  areas.  I  was  told.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  poverty  program  in 
Atlanta  is  being  used  to  create  a  political 
force,  that  EOA  in  Atlanta  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  refuse  a  person  living  in  a  pov- 
erty area  participation  in  any  of  the  or- 
ganizational activities  which  they  are 
conducting  unless  this  person  is  reg- 
istered to  vote.  This  is  discrimination  of 
the  rankest  sort. 

I  was  also  advised,  Mr.  Speaker  by  a 
person  with  the  Fulton  County  Regis- 
trar's Office  with  whom  I  talked,  that  the 
local  poverty  officials  asked  for  voter  reg- 
istration lists  to  use  as  a  guide  in  their 
block- by- block  registration  efforts  with 
more  than  66  EOA  personnel  registering 
persons  to  vote.  Further,  these  persons 
are  advising  the  people  of  the  poverty 
areas  that  they  cannot  participate  in  the 
poverty  program  or  the  elections  of  the 
block  captains  and  the  ward  and  precinct 
captains  unless  these  people  qualify  as 
registered  voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  again  that  the 
purpose  of  the  poverty  program  is  not  to 
create  a  political  machine,  using  tax- 
payers' dollars,  but  to  attempt  to  solve 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  poverty 
stricken.  In  their  quest  for  power  and 
their  desire  to  supplant  the  guidance 
which  the  local  ministers  and  civic 
leaders  have  traditionally  given,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  officials  vho  are  con- 
ducting this  program  of  building  a  polit- 
ical machine  have  lost  sight  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  as  intended  by 
C'v>ngrcs5. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  Senate,  with  only 
three  dissenting  votes,  placed  an  amend- 
ment on  the  poverty  bill  prohibiting  the 
use  of  poverty  personnel  and  facilities 
for  such  activities. 

Only  this  momine.  I  talked  with  the 
head  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  At- 
lanta, who  confirmed  that  persons  in 
Older  to  have  a  voice  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram must  register  to  vote.  Mr.  Parham 
Director  of  EOA.  did  state  that  it  is 
mandatory  that  these  persons  register  in 
orner  to  participate  in  the  poverty  elec- 
tion. However,  he  stated,  registering  for 
county  and  State  elections  is  optional. 

Further   questioning   of   the   Director 
revealed  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
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instances  wherein  a  person  was  not  reg- 
istered for  the  county  and  State  elections 
at  the  same  time  he  was  registered  for 
the  poverty  elections. 

In  fact,  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  regular  voter  registration  lists  are 
used  to  determine  persons  eligible  to  take 
part  in  the  poverty  block  captain 
elections. 

I  appraised  the  Director  of  EOA  of 
the  Senate  action  in  placing  an  amend- 
ment on  the  bill  prohibiting  such  activi- 
ties and  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  best  if  his  agency  would  concentrate 
on  solving  the  problems  of  the  poor 
rather  than  conduct  massive  voter- 
registration  campaigns.  Mr.  Parham 
stated  that  he  would  not  make  such  a 
recommendation  but  would  prefer  to 
wait  and  see  what  action  the  Congress 
took. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  poverty  program  in 
Atlanta  has  vanished  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people.  The  activities  of  EOA  certainly 
raise  doubt  as  to  whether  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  poverty  is  the  major  effort  in 
Atlanta. 

Unquestionably,  all  persons  should  be 
registered  to  vote.  However,  if  we  are  to 
use  Federal  taxpayers'  dollars,  personnel, 
and  facilities  paid  for  with  these  dollars 
to  register  persons  to  vote  on  a  block-by- 
block  basis,  it  should  not  be  confined 
only  to  the  poverty  areas  but  should  also 
extend  into  the  suburban  areas  as  well. 
Those  people  who  feel  that  they  will  be 
able  to  control  the  votes  in  the  poverty 
areas  may  well  be  in  for  some  surprises. 
I  have  today  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Sargent  Shriver  and  re- 
quested that  he  issue  a  directive  to  the 
various   OEO   agencies   throughout   the 
country   requesting   that   they   proceed 
forthwith  to  concentrate  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  and  to  cease  their  efforts 
to  organize  voters  on  a  block-by-block 
bnsis  using  the  taxpayers  dollars 

Mr.   BATTIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Because  of  the  information  that  was 
bandied  about  as  to  the  cost  of  this  air- 
port, I  just  this  minute  talked  with  the 
Montana    Aeronautics    Commission    at 
Helena,  Mont.,  by  telephone.  What  is  ac- 
tually being  contemplated  here  Is  that 
the   community   of   Libby   will   put   up 
through  a  loan  from  the  State  aeronau- 
tics commission  up  to  $37,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  this  does  come  under  the 
Airport  Act  for  aid  because  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  will  also  partic- 
ipate to  the  extent  of  53  percent  of  the 
cost.  So  you  really  have  a  threefold  par- 
ticipation here.  No.  1,  the  local  commu- 
nity is  putting  :n  their  $37,000;  No.  2,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  is  con- 
tributing 53  percent:  and  No.  3,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  through  the  project  they 
necessarily  have  to  construct  anyway,  is 
putting  in  $140,000.  So  this  is  not  solely 
a  federally  financed  operation,  as  was 
stated    earlier.    The    State    aeronautics 
commission  is  making  this  money  avail- 
able on  a  loan  basis  to  the  community  of 
Libby  who.  in  turn,  have  to  repay  the  loan 
to  the  State  agency. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  will  make  another  telephone 
call,  perhaps  this  airport  will  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government  anything.  What 
Is  the  population  of  Libby,  if  i  may  in- 
quire? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  have  to  say— 
and  it  is  not  in  my  district— at  this  par- 
ticular time  I  would  have  to  say  it  is  r, 
community  of  probably  3,000  or  4,000. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  2,800. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  20  miles  from  the 
proposed  site  of  this  airport?  How  far 
is  it  from  the  proposed  site  of  the  air- 
port? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  think  the  statement 
was  it  was  about  8  miles  from  the  dam 
and  I  imagine  2  or  3  additional  miles 
from  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  there  be  anv 
charge  for  the  hunters,  fishermen,  and 
skiers  who  would  land  there  and  who 
have  the  money  to  afford  an  airplane  for 
those  purposes?  Will  there  be  any 
charge  for  these  aircraft  for  the  use  of 
this  federally  financed  airport? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  do  not  know.  We  do 
not  m.ake  a  charge  at  Billings,  Mont., 
the  largest  city  in  the  State,  for  people 
who  come  in  to  use  the  facilities  there. 
I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  additional 
charge. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  dam  has  yet  been 
let. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Yes.  I  believe  it  has  been. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  construction  has 
started. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Normally  in  a  remote 
area  such  as  this  the  cost  of  such  a  tem- 
porary airport  would  be  included  in  the 
contract  cost.  I  am  wondering  if  the  con- 
tractor for  the  damsite  might  not  be  get- 
ting a  windfall  by  the  Government  do- 
ing this. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  No. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  My  understanding  is  the 
contractor  is  expending  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  temporary  strip  at  the 
damsite.  It  would  cost  them  $33,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  voting  down 
such  a  motion?  Will  it  have  the  effect  of 
sending  the  conferees  back  to  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  ironing  out  this  par- 
ticular Item  again? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  amendment  would 
still  be  before  the  House  subject  to  an- 
other form  of  a  motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  would  be  the  nature 
of  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  could  be 
that  the  House  insist  on  Its  disagree- 
ment. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  13  and 
concur  therein  was  voted  down,  then  an- 
other motion  would  be  in  order,  would  it 
not,  I  would  ask  as  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, to  instruct  the  conferees  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  House  or  that 
the  House  insist  upon  its  disagreement 
with  the  other  body? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquii-y 
propounded  to  the  Chair  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  that  if 
the  House  should  insist  upon  its  dis- 
agreement, then  the  matter  could  go 
back  to  conference. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
pailiamentar>-  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in  order 
to  move  to  recommit  this  particular 
amendment  to  conference? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  at  this 
point  it  would  not  be  in  order  to  do  so. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
further  for  a  parliamentary  inquirj',  is  it 
in  order,  in  the  event  the  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  is  voted  down? 

The  SPEAKER.  After  the  House  has 
taken  some  specific  action  with  relation 
to  the  amendment  of  the  other  body,  the 
Chair  assumes  that  a  further  conference 
could  be  requested. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  my  propounding  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiz-y? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman 
fromMissomi  IMr. Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  a  vot« 
against  the  pending  motion  of  'nay" 
would  be  a  vote  against  the  reappropria- 
tion  of  these  fmids  in  this  bill  from  a 
previously  voted  motion  to  build  the  air- 
poit?  Is  that  correct,  under  the  present 
legislative  situation? 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  rephrase  the 

parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  propounding  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  or  is  the  gentleman  making  a 
statement? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  simply  trying  to  find 
out  whether  a  "nay"  vote  would  be 
against  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman 
nor  does  it  question  the  sincerity  of  any 
Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Neither  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  wish  to  embarrass  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  Under  the 
present  parliamentary  situation  would 
a  "nay"  vote  against  the  motion  to  re- 
cede from  the  disagreement  of  the  House 
and  concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  13 


be  a  vote  against  the  proixised  airport? 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
effect  would  be  that:  that  it  would  be  a 
vote  as  being  opposed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  airport. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts yield  for  the  purpose  of  my  pro- 
pounding a  further  parliamentar>'  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  a  mo- 
tion be  in  order  at  this  time  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  another 
amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  at  this 
point  the  answer  of  the  Chair  would  be 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  that  the 
House  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  BolandI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  '  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  >  there 
were — aves  58.  noes  42. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  grouiid  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was  taken;   and   there 

were — yeas  161,  nays  222,  not  voting  49, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3161 

YEAS— 161 


Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rosteukowski 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 


Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspinall 
Battln 
Bennett 

Berry 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Corman 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckbardt 


Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif.  Leggett 
Eilberg  Lukens 


Kupferman 
Kyros 


Evans,  Colo 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fviqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horlon 

Howard 

Jacobs 


McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Malsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Moss 
Mvilter 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nalcher 

Nix 

G'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price,  ni. 

Purcell 


Johnson.  Calif.  Qule 

Jones.  Ala.  Reifel 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 


Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 


Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
tniman 

NATS— 222 


Van  Deerlln 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Widnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyalt 
Wydler 
Zablockl 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Betts 

BeviU 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

C'lrter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Denney 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Farbstein 

Findley 

Flno 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallflanakis 

Gardner 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodllng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 


GriiBtbs 
Gross 
Drover 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Hall 
HaUeck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Keith 
King.  NY. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif 
Mathias.  Md. 
Mayne 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Minshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 


Ottinger 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Polloclc 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Re:d.  N.Y. 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Robisou 

Roth 

Roudetusli 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 49 


Adams 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Culver 

Dellenback 


Diggs 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Goodell 

Gude 

Hays 

Hubert 


Herlong 

Irwin 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Latta 

McMillan 

Madden 

May 

Moorhead 
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01r?n 

St.Ocse 

Williams,  Miss 

ratman 

St«gg«IIS 

Willis 

narlck 

Stephens 

Young 

Rees 

Tunney 

Resnick 

Utt 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

?I.-.  Foley  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 
Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 
Mr.  Culver  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  for.  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 
Mr    Hoggs  for,   with  Mrs.  M.xy  against. 
Mr    St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 
Mr.  Moorheacl  for.  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 
Mr.  Olsen  for,  with  Mr.  Jonas  against. 
Mr,  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  ag.iJnst. 
Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr,  Goodell  against. 
Mr.     Adams     for,     with     Mr.     Broomfield 
ng  unst. 

Mr    Madden  for.  with  Mr.  Gude  against. 
Mr.  Irwin  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 
Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Button  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Tunney  w.th  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Mcilillan  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Messrs.  DOWNING,  HENDERSON. 
POLLOCK,  and  DUNCAN  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BT     MB.     BOLANO 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  In  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
11456. 

The  SPEAE:er.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING  AN   INDEPENDENT  FED- 
ERAL MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  931  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  931 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
159)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine   Act,    1936,    to    create    an    independent 


Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  now  printed 
in  the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  shall  be  considered  un- 
der the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  In  the  Hotise  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Delaney]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and,  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker  House  Resolution  931 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
159  to  create  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  committee  substitute  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  159  is  to  create  a 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  not 
under  any  other  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Government,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  head  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 
The  Administration  so  established  would 
be  headed  by  a  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Within  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration there  would  be  established 
a  Maritime  Board  composed  of  three 
members,  one  of  whom  would  be  the  Ad- 
ministrator who  would  act  as  Chairman. 

All  of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  and  other 
offices  and  ofiBcers  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  and  other  laws  and  provi- 
sions of  law  enumerated  in  H.R.  159 
would  be  transferred  and  vested  in  the 
Administrator  and  in  the  Maritime  Board 
as  specifically  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

It  Is  believed  that  an  independent 
agency  would  provide  the  most  efficient 
mechanism  to  assure  that  our  national 
maritime  policy  will  be  properly  and  ef- 
fectively implemented  through  construc- 
tive programs. 

At  the  moment  we  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  a  large  segment  of  the  fleet 
is  composed  of  25-year-old  vessels  which 
urgently  need  replacement;  that  we  have 
had  to  withdraw  World  War  II  ships 
from  the  reserve  fleet  and  recondition 
them  in  order  to  maintain  our  lifeline 
to  Southeast  Asia;  that  we  have  too  few 
trained  merchant  seamen  and  officers  to 


meet  the  needs  for  even  our  reduced 
fleet,  and  that  in  the  event  of  trouble 
arising  elsewhere  in  the  world  with 
which  we  might  have  to  cope,  we  would 
be  unable  to  find  the  ships  neces.^ary  for 
our  supply  lines. 

Restoration  of  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion that  proved  so  effective  in  the  ptist 
appears  to  be  the  proper  path  to  take  to 
eliminate  the  danger  to  our  commercial 
and  defense  interests  arising  out  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  931  in  order  that  H.R. 
159  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  interest  of  saving 
time  I  concur  in  the  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Delaney]  explaining  the 
rule,  and  I  will  not  go  further  In  that 
regard,  but  to  concur  in  his  statements. 
The  purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  remove 
the  Maritime  Administration  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  reorga- 
nize it  as  an  independent  agency  within 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  would  like  to 
mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  is 
similar  to  H.R.  11696,  which  was  favor- 
ably reported  last  year  and  granted  a 
rule,  but  was  not  scheduled  for  House 
action. 

The  bill  establishes  an  Independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  run  by 
an  Administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Also  established  is  a  Maritime 
Board  of  three  members,  chaired  by  the 
Administrator;  the  other  members  will 
also  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  now 
handled  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  others  within  that  Department  are 
transferred  and  vested  in  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Maritime  Board;  these 
generally  are  those  exercised  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  reorganization  plan  No.  7 
of  1961. 

Last  year  you  wiU  recall  the  House  did 
vote  to  remove  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  bill  the  inclusion  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  within  that  De- 
partment. 

If  my  memory  is  correct,  I  think  It  was 
by  a  better  than  2-to-l  vote  that  that 
action  was  taken. 

As  I  understand  It,  there  Is  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  be  expected  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

All  personnel  and  property  will  be 
transferred  with  the  new  agency.  No 
additional  cost  is  expected  except  for  the 
salaries  of  the  Administrator — $28,500 — 
and  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Board— $27,000. 

The  admiiiistration.  however,  contin- 
ues to  oppose  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration.  It  wants  the 
existing  agency  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation,  some- 
thing which,  as  I  mentioned,  the  House 
refu.sed  to  do  last  year  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  far  this 
particular  bill  may  get  after  It  passes  the 


House  I  have  my  doubts  that  it  Is  ever 
going  to  be  signed  into  law  il  the  admin- 
istration and  the  President  oppose  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  place  along  the 
line  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  sometlilng 
to  help  our  merchant  marine.  If  we  keep 
on  going  the  way  we  are.  the  time  wiU 
come  when  there  wiU  not  be  enough 
equipment  to  take  the  California  Na- 
tional Guard  to  Hawaii,  the  50th  State 
of  the  Union,  in  case  of  an  emergency  if 
that  were  necessary. 

I  do  not  know  wliat  the  administration 
is  going  to  do  but  you  and  I  have  to  do 
evervthing  we  can  someplace,  somehow, 
and  "somewhere  to  help  our  merchant 
marine  which  is  certainly  a  shameful  sit- 
uation so  far  as  the  great  United  States 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  rule.  I  trust  that  the  American  peo- 
ple— who  do  not  always  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  what  goes  on  in  tliis  body  as 
they  should— will  give  close  attention  to 
this  debate  on  this  bill  for  the  creation  of 
an  Independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  rule. 

1  particularly  invite  the  close  attention 
of  all  those  people  who  are  apprehensive 
about  the  threat  of  world  domination  by 
the  Communist  powers,  because  there  is 
a  very  real  relationship  between  H.R.  159 
and  the  Soviet  menace. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  Russian  boast  to 
"bury"  the  United  States— to  surpass  us 
in  economic  competition.  In  the  maritime 
field,  the  Soviets  are  making  good  that 
threat. 

In  1960.  the  Soviets  were  11th  among 
the  fleets  of  the  world;  by  1965  they  had 
vaulted  into  sixth  place,  and  are  now 
challenging  Japan  for  fifth.  As  of  June 
1966  the  Soviets  had  1.360  seagoing  mer- 
chant vessels  totaling  9.8  million  dead- 
weight tons.  In  the  next  5  years,  they 
plan  to  double  their  tonnage,  which 
means  liiat  the  Soviets  could  have  a  2- 
to-1  ed^  e  over  us,  unless  we  get  moving. 

While  the  Russians  have  been  forging 
ahead,  we  have  been  dropping  behind.  In 
20  years,  our  active  fleet  declined  from 
2.332  vessels  to  approximately  900.  What 
Is  more,  80  percent  of  the  Soviet  fleet  is 
less  than  10  years  old— but  70  percent  of 
our  cargo  ships  are  more  than  20  years 
old. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  we  just  do  not 
shape  up.  The  Soviets  carry  75  percent  of 
their  oceangoing  trade  in  their  own 
ships,  but  we  carry  only  between  7  and  8 
percent  of  our  own  trade.  Since  1963,  the 
Russians  have  built  502  merchant  ships, 
but  we  built  only  87.  As  of  last  October, 
the  Russians  had  516  additional  vessels 
on  order,  but  we  had  only  49.  In  the  past 

2  years,  the  Russians  spent  $16  billion 
on  shipbuilding,  while  we  spent  only  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

I  think  we  are  losing  this  battle  for 
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maritime  supremacy  because,  at  the 
present  time,  the  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  running  our  maritime  pro- 
gram do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
sense  of  urgency  about  meeting  the  So- 
viet challenge. 

There  is  massive  indiEference  toward 
our  merchant  marine  and  I  submit  that 
this  is  because  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  been  locked  away  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  It  has  been  stifled  in 
its  creative  thiiiking.  it  has  been  ignored 
in  tei-ms  of  budget,  and  its  voice  has  been 
stifled  becau.se  there  have  have  been  so 
many  lavcrs  of  officialdom  superimposed 
on  Maritime  that  any  shouts  for  help 
come  out  only  as  soft,  soft  whi.^pers  in 
the  President's  ear. 

This  situation  would  not  change  by 
putting  Maritime  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  That  would  merely  mean 
exchanging  one  overburdened  bureau 
for  another. 

We  have  got  to  give  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration back  its  independence,  beef 
up  its  budget  and  give  it  back  its  voice. 
The  best  way  to  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
through  enactment  of  H.R.  159.  This  Is 
the  best  way  I  can  think  of  to  meet  the 
Russian  ch£.llenge,  and  to  make  America 
strong  and  free  by  making  our  merchant 
marine  strong  and  free. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  159)  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936,  to 
create  an  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OT  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  159,  with  Mr. 
Daddario  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
■  The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Marj-land  [Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  GarmatzI. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  biU 
H.R.  159,  reported  with  an  amendment. 
I  hope  they  will  help  expedite  Its  pas- 
sage today  because  I  consider  this  legis- 
lation vital  to  the  future  health  and  suc- 
cess of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
My  view  is  shared  by  the  overwhelming 
majoritv  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
We  have  34  members  on  our  committee. 
Thirtv-one  voted  in  favor  of  the  biU. 
Two  opposed  it.  And  one  member  was 
absent.  Only  one  member  filed  dissenting 
report. 


Briefly  the  bill  would  be  cited  as  the 
FederalMaritime  Act  of  1967. 

It  would  create  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  with  a 
Federal  Maritime  Administrator  at  its 

head.  , 

The  Administrator  would  be  appointed 
bv  the  President— by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate— for  a 
tei-m  of  4  years. 

He  would  be  compensated  as  provided 
by  level  in  of  the  executive  schedule,  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $28,500. 

The  bill  establishes,  within  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  a  Mari- 
time Board,  which  would  be  composed  of 
three  members. 

These  would  be  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  two  additional  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  also  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party. 

The  two  additional  Board  members 
appointed  bv  the  President  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  by  level  IV 
of  the  executive  schedule,  at  an  armual 
salai-y  of  $27,000. 

Provisions  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
expiration  dates  of  the  initial  appoint- 
ments, for  the  filling  of  vacancies,  and. 
for  continuous  service  upon  expiration 
of  a  term  until  a  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  qualified.  No  ap- 
pointed member  shall  engage  in  any  oth- 
er business,  vocation  or  employment. 

Under  the  bill,  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  other  offices  and  cheers  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  other 
specifically  enumerated  laws  and  provi- 
sions of  law  arc  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator,  and  the 
Maritime  Board. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  Deputy  Man- 
time  Administrator  empowered  to  serve 
as  Acting  Administrator  during  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Administrator, 
provided  that  he  shall  at  no  time  sit  as 
a  member  or  acting  member  of  the  Mari- 
time Board. 

Generally  speaking,  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  transferred  under  this 
bill  are  those  presently  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  reorgani- 
zation plan  No.  7  of  1961. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  this  act  is 
to  take  effect  on  the  60th  day  after  en- 
actment. 

The  bill  was  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  makes  no  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  original  bill,  but 
is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute text.  It  makes  no  substantive 
change  in  the  original  bill  but  is  merely 
in  shghtly  different  form  and  contains 
certain  clarifying  features. 

In  this  connection,  this  bill  is  for  the 
Identical  purpose  as  the  similar  bill  H-R. 
11696,  which  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee last  year  and  upon  which  a  rule 
was  granted,  although  it  was  not  called 
up  on  the  floor  before  adjournment. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  a  to- 
tal of  104  Members  introduced  blUs  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  of  taking  tlie 
Maritime  Administration  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  setting  it  up 
as  an  independent  agency. 
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This  is,  I  think,  a  clear  indication  of 
strong  sentiment  in  the  House  In  favor 
of  this  legislation.  Although  I  want  to 
make  my  remarks  as  brief  as  possible.  I 
do  think  it  is  important  at  this  time  to 
trace  the  recent  historical  development 
of  Federal  policies  in  administrating 
merchant  marine  policy.  Such  a  review 
is  necessary,  I  think,  if  we  want  to  make 
an  intelligent  evaluation  of  the  cuiTent 
situation. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is 
currently  suffering  its  lowest  ebb  in  more 
than  30  years.  It  has  not  experienced  such 
an  alarming  decline  since  the  late  thir- 
ties. At  that  time,  the  merchant  marine 
was  reeling  under  the  impact  of  the  ocean 
mail  scandals.  Its  ships  were  of  World 
War  I  vintage.  And  it  was  still  shaking 
off  the  effects  of  the  great  depression. 

Aroused  by  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  situation,  and  by  the  urgent  need  for 
immediate  remedial  action,  the  Con- 
gress stepped  into  the  breach.  It  studied 
the  situation  and  finally  evolved  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  This  pro- 
vided among  other  things — for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  five-man  maritime  commis- 
sion, independent  of  all  other  executive 
agencies. 

Under  the  able  and  dynamic  leadership 
of  Joseph  P.  Kemiedy,  the  father  of  the 
late  President,  the  commission  immedi- 
ately undertook  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  vessels. 
At  that  time  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry— just  OS  It  Is  today — was  beset 
with  indecision  and  uncertainty.  It  was 
unable  to  invest  heavily  and  to  under- 
take a  positive  program  of  merchant 
ship  production.  But  as  a  result  of  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy — and 
because  his  commission  was  an  autono- 
mous, Independent  agency — a  fleet  of 
modem,  highly  competitive  merchant 
ships  was  created. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  efforts 
and  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
fostered  the  development  of  American 
shipyards.  These  were  the  same  ship- 
yards that,  during  the  early  dismal  days 
of  World  War  II,  were  called  upon  to 
launch  a  shipbuilding  program  of  un- 
precedented magnitude.  American  ship- 
yards turned  out  the  largest  armada 
known  to  the  history  of  man,  and  played 
a  dominant  role  in  breaking  the  back  of 
the  enemy. 

And  so,  the  independent  commission 
created  under  the  1936  act — and  I  re- 
peat, independent — served  a  dual  role. 

It  was  Instrumental,  not  only  in  re- 
storing the  American  merchant  marine 
to  competitive  status,  but  in  aiding  the 
Nation  in  time  of  great  peril.  The  com- 
mission survived  mitU  1950.  At  that  time, 
it  was  downgraded  and  absorbed  as  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
where  It  has  remained  for  the  past  17 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  It  Is  not  a 
coincidence  that  the  decline  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  developed  and  ac- 
celerated ever  since  the  commission  was 
robbed  of  Its  Independence  and  sub- 
merged in  and  emasculated  by  a  larger 
agency — the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Aside  from  the  mariner  vessel  program 
and  the  belated  and  slow  liner  replace- 
ment program,  very  little  effective  action 
has  been  taken  since  that  time. 


I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  very 
able  and  dedicated  men  who  have  since 
served  as  maritime  administrators  did 
not  try  their  best.  But  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  their  efforts  were  frustrated  and  de- 
toured  because  they  were  unable  to  speak 
with  authority,  because  they  did  not 
have  direct  contact  with  the  White 
House,  and.  finally,  because  their  mari- 
time responsibilities  were  subservient  to, 
and  in  many  cases,  swamped  in  a  sea  of 
diverse  interests,  ranging  from  highway 
programs  to  coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

Present  proposals  to  include  the  mari- 
time administration  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  would  have  the 
same  adverse  results. 

Transferring  maritime  activities  from 
a  subordinate  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  a  similar  position 
in  the  new  department  simply  retains 
the  organizational  structure  which  has 
been  so  ineffective  for  the  past  17  years. 
No  matter  how  good  the  intentions  of 
the  Secretary,  his  interests,  his  efforts 
and  his  attentions  could  not  possibly  be 
sufiBciently  concentrated  on  maritime  af- 
fairs when  so  many  other  activities  ob- 
viously also  require  much  time  and  study. 

What  we  need  is  an  independent  agen- 
cy with  an  administrator  who  thinks, 
talks  and  acts  exclusively  for  the  effec- 
tive and  efBcient  administration  of  our 
national  maritime  policy.  The  effective- 
ness of  such  organizational  structure  is 
abundantly  evident  when  we  observe  the 
success  of  those  activities  handled  by 
agencies  such  as:  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— AEC — National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration — NASA — and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — TVA. 
All  of  these  are  independent  agencies.  In 
fact,  the  Congressional  Directory  lists  a 
total  of  some  70  independent  agencies  of 
various  kinds. 

Although  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin. 
Istration  is  now  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  its  effectiveness  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  is  well  known. 

The  desperate  need  for  such  independ- 
ent status  Is  also  abundantly  evident 
when  one  observes  the  glaring  and  dan- 
gerous deficiencies  of  our  present  mer- 
chant marine.  It  is  now  comprised  of  a 
fleet  of  slightly  over  900  vessels  and  70 
percent  of  these  are  over  the  20-year  age 
bracket,  or  older.  To  put  it  in  more  frank 
terms,  they  are  downright  inefQcient,  un- 
economical and  obsolete.  Furthermore, 
U.S.-flag  vessels  are  only  carrying  7  per- 
cent of  this  Nation's  foreign  commerce. 

Instead  of  continuing  with  a  long  list 
of  this  Nation's  maritime  inadequacies, 
I  think  we  can  aptly  emphasize  this  dan- 
gerous situation  by  contrasting  our  mer- 
chant fleet's  decline  with  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Russian  merchant  marine.  That 
expansion  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to 
the  economy  and  the  defense  posture  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  has  testified 
before  my  committee  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  10  times  as  many  ships  as  the 
United  States,  with  a  lifting  capacity 
eight  times  greater. 

In  1966,  Russia  added  100  new  vessels 
and  received  55  transfers  from  satellite 
countries.  During  that  same  year,  the 
United  States  added  13  ships.  As  of  May 
1966,  the  Soviet  had  581  ships  under  con- 


struction, or  on  order.  All  of  its  own  ship- 
yards are  going  full  blast,  and  the  over- 
flow of  its  shipbuilding  program — which 
is  considerable — is  contracted  out  to  for- 
eign yards. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  promised  to  "bui-y" 
the  United  States  through  trade,  and  its 
dynamic  shipbuilding  program  is  proof 
positive  that  its  threat  was  a  serious 
one.  And  yet,  as  this  and  other  equally 
serious  threats  continue  to  grow,  they 
are  either  ignored  or  minimized  by  many 
Government  officials,  who  continue  to 
relegate  American  merchant  marine  pol- 
icy to  an  insignificant,  second-class 
status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  why  we  need  an 
Independent  agency.  The  administration 
of  Cabinet  members  changes,  so  we  must 
have  a  continuity  of  effort  and  high-level 
representation  for  maritime  affairs.  We 
must  put  an  end  to  this  Indecision,  this 
lack  of  leadership.  This  fear  of  the  fu- 
ture. As  it  did  in  1936,  the  Congress  must 
once  again  act  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

I  am  confident  it  will  act  in  wisdom  to- 
day by  voting  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  H.R.  159. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  as  an  independent 
agency,  has  the  employment  In  the 
agency  been  Increased  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  decreased,  or  does  It  remain 
static? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  would  thiiik  It  would 
be  the  same  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
for  additional  supergrades  specifically? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  Besides,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  members  of  the  Board 
would  be  the  same,  as  stated  earlier. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  number  of  em- 
ployees is  the  same  as  in  the  present 
administration? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
confident  that  this  legislation  offers  the 
only  solution  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  the  independent 
body  charged  with  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  the  merchant  marine  had 
its  functions  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Since  that  time, 
there  have  been  seven  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  eight  Maritime  Administra- 
tors under  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  five  periods  when  there  were  only 
Acting  Administrators,  the  latest  one 
being  since  June  1966. 

World  commerce  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  the  last  17  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  the  American  merchant 
marine  has  declined  from  a  total  of  1.- 
050  privately  owned  ves.sels  to  slightly 
over  900. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  desperate  expedient  of  convert- 
ing World  War  n  troop  carriers  into 
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containerships  and  ore  carriers,  because 
we  lack  the  money  and  incentive  to  build 
new  ones.  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not 
criticize  any  of  the  many  gentlemen  who 
have  served  either  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  Maritime  Administrators  for 
Hie  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  have  had 
many  problems  to  solve  in  other  areas  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  treated  maritime  affairs  as  a 
stepcliild  is  not  necessarily  a  reflection 
upon  them.  Virtually  aU  of  the  individ- 
uals were  able  and  conscientious  men, 
but  they  were  unable  to  devote  sufficient 
time  to  the  problems  of  our  sea-borne 
commerce.  Likewise,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrators and  Acting  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrators have  been  capable  individ- 
uals, but  they  were  unable  to  make  their 
views  known  effectively  so  as  to  secure 
sufficient  emphasis  upon  the  merchant 
marine. 

At  the  present  time  there  appear  to 
be  but  three  possibilities:  retention  of 
Maritime  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transfer  to  another 
department  where  it  would  occupy  the 
same  subordinate  position,  or  transfer  to 
the  independent  agency  contemplated  by 
this  bill. 

In  view  of  our  experience  over  the 
past  17  years.  I  can  see  no  hope  for  the 
future  of  our  American  merchant  marine 
if  it  continues  to  be  buried  in  a  depart- 
ment chiefly  concerned  with  other  mat- 
ters. I  feel  that  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  our  defense 
and  commercial  Interests  through  the 
merchant  marine  can  come  only  by  a 
group  dedicated  solely  to  its  Interests. 
That  solution  would  be  achieved  by  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  and  while  I 
am  not  so  optimistic  as  to  predict  any 
miracles  through  this  bill,  I  do  feel  that 
it  represents  a  start  toward  the  neces- 
sarily slow  and  painful  restoration  of  our 
prestige  on  the  seas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  nunutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  the 
initial  bill  proposing  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, which  I  introduced  in  Sep- 
tember 1965.  and  as  one  of  tlie  many 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  now  tmder 
consideration,  I  rise  in  support  of  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  H.R.  159. 

You  will  recall  that  on  January  4,  1965, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
In  that  message  delivered  almost  3  years 
ago,  the  President  stated: 

I  will  recommend  ...  a  new  policy  for  our 
merchant  marine. 

Today,  we  In  the  Congress  still  are 
waiting  upon  the  submission  of  that 
"new"  maritime  policy. 

The  failure  of  the  President  to  come 
forth  with  this  promised  new  policy  for 
American  shipping  has  had  a  debili- 
tating effect  upon  the  entire  maritime 
industrj'.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  testi- 
mony received  In  our  exhaustive  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  was  a  letter  received 
in  response  to  my  inquiry  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  American  Steam.ship  Lines, 
which  stated,  In  part : 

.  .  .  two  .  .  .  member  lines  .  .  .  have  indi- 
cated an  unwillingness  to  make  additional 


Investment  in  new  ships  at  this  time  in  the 
abxence   of   a    positive    long-range    national 

Merchant  Marine  Program. 

Tlie  bUI,  H.R.  159,  now  before  us  for 

consic'eration  is  the  first  step  in  the 
formulation  and  the  Implementation  of 
a  badly  needed  program  to  revitalize  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Sigiiificant- 
ly,  section  11  of  this  bill  makes  it  manda- 
tory for  the  Maritime  Board  to  submit 
•'to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress " 
a  report  on  the  current  condition  of 
American  shipping  with  appropriate 
recommendations  for  such  further  legis- 
lation or  programs  as  it,  the  Board,  may 
deem  necessary.  This  provision  is  of 
singular  importance,  since  it  represents 
a  vehicle  tor  taking  the  issue  of  our  mari- 
time posture  out  of  the  public  forum  and 
placing  it  uefore  the  Congress  where  the 
decisions  ultimately  must  be  made. 

Events  of  recent  weeks  have  only 
sei-ved  to  underscore  the  need  for  passage 
of  this  legislation.  Although  both  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
and  his  counterpart  in  the  other  body 
have  indicated  that  the  administration 
.shortly  would  submit  a  new  maritime 
program,  press  reports  in  both  the  Balti- 
more Sun  and  Washington  Post  of  last 
week  indicated  that: 

There  will  be  no  program  to  modernize 
the  .  .  .  merchant  marine  this  year. 

But  even  more  shocking  was  the  report 
in  this  same  article  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
which  quoted  an  unidentified  spokesman 
for  the  Maritime  Administration  as  stat- 
ing that  the  agency  "plans  during  the 
period  immediately  ahead  to  withhold 
any  new  contracts  for  new  ship  construc- 
tioii.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  admin- 
istration policy  of  holding  budget  ex- 
penditures and  commitments  to  as  low 
a  level  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
national  security  and  well-being  untU 
the  present  fl.5cal  jncertainties  have  been 
cleared  up." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  nothing 
which  is  more  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  well-being  than  a  strong  and 
viable  American  merchant  marine.  Only 
last  month,  the  new  Cliief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  USN, 
stated: 

It  is  still  true  that  about  98%  of  every- 
thing going  into  Viet  Nam  goes  by  ship. 
•"  •  •  Knowledge  of  this  sealift.  I  think, 
brought  home  to  a  great  many  Americans 
and  people  of  other  countries  Just  how  vital 
open  sealanes  are  to  a  maritime  nation  such 
as  the  United  States— and  to  cur  forces  and 
allies  overseas. 


Unfortunately,  this  knowledge  appears 
not  to  have  been  imparted  to  policy- 
makers of  the  Administration. 

Also,  many  have  not  heeded  the  warn- 
ing of  the  commander  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  Vice  Adm.  Law- 
son  P.  Ramage,  USN,  who  stated  only  last 
week  that: 

It  is  my  conviction  that,  in  the  area  of 
sea  transportation,  we  are  fast  approaching 
a  crisis.  Within  the  next  four  years,  age  will 
force  over  60 '~.  of  these  I  ships  1  into  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  the  ship- 
breaker's  y.ird,  or  foreign  sale. 

This  may  be  an  excessively  gloomy 
picture,  .-^ince  all  of  these  overaged  ships 
probably  would  not  be  withdrawn  from 
service  if  funds  are  not  available  for  their 


replacement.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  such  overaged  and  uneconomical 
vessels  should  be  replaced  with  new 
construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  inconceivable 
that  in  the  face  of  such  warnings  our 
Chief  Executive  would  simply  dump  plans 
to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine  in  a  fit 
of  pique.  I  find  it  equally  improbable 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  abdicate  his  responsibility  in  such 
a  matter  to  any  subordinate  It  was  Pres- 
ident Johnson  who  on  May  9  of  this  year 
issued  a  proclamation  urging  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  honor  the  American 
merchant  marine  on  National  Maritime 
Day  1967.  In  that  proclamation,  he 
stated : 

Throughout  American  history,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  been  indispensable  to  our 
security  and  prosperity. 

,  .  •  •  • 

Merchant  ships  carry  the  essentials  of  life 
to  millions  in  need.  They  transport  military 
supplies  and  equipment  to  our  forces  abroad. 
Of  all  our  supplies  being  sent  to  Viet  Nam 
today.  98  percent  are  caxried  by  ship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further  procrastination 
in  meeting  our  shipping  problem  can 
mean  only  one  thing— sweeping  the  is- 
sues facing  the  American  merchant 
marine,  the  condition  of  which  borders 
upon  being  a  major  national  crisis,  un- 
der the  rug.  This  only  can  serve  to  fore- 
stall the  ultunate  day  of  reckoning  when 
we  will  have  to  face  up  to  an  even  great- 
er cost  to  revitalize  our  maritime  indus- 
try 'The  bill.  H.R.  159,  although  not  a 
panacea,  is  an  affirmative  step  toward 
meeting  the  challenge  at  sea. 

There  are  those  who  today  will  arpae 
that  the  Maritime  Administration  should 
not  be  created  as  an  independent  agen- 
cy, but  rather  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  This 
argunient  may  be  meritorious  at  some 
future  date,  but  not  with  tlie  situation 
we  face  today.  Events  subsequent  to  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  have  served  only  to  for- 
tifv  mv  behef  that  tlie  refusal  of  the 
House,  during  the  89th  Congress,  to  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  the  Maritime  Admm- 
istration  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation was  a  wise  decision. 

The  actions  of  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  have  made  me 
all  the  more  apprehensive  about  the  fate 
of  our  vital  shipping  industry  if  its  ad- 
ministration were  to  be  placed  at  his 
tender  mercies.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Tiansportation  wrote  a 
rather  ambiguous  letter  to  the  several 
regulatory  agencies  concerning  carrier 
applications  for  rate  increases.  This  ac- 
tion was  characterized  in  an  editorial  of 
June  21  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  as 
"Mr.  Boyd's  Grandstand  Play."  Again 
in  August  of  this  year,  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  intervention  in  a 
matter  pending  before  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  prompted  the 
Presidents  of  two  major  American  ship- 
pine  lines  to  send  a  telegram  to  Secre- 
tarj-  Boyd,  which  noted  in  part: 

For  an  official  of  a  government  to  capitu- 
late to  the  reasoning  of  foreign  lines  with- 
out even  attempting  to  get  the  American 
side  of  the  picture  raises  serious  additional 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  whether 
that  agency  (sic,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
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portatlon]  Is  the  proper  one  to  have  juris- 
diction over  the  welfare  of  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

There  therefore  is  serious  doubt 
whether  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  competent  to  handle  our  ship- 
ping problems. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  the  recent 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion communicating  with  the  State 
Governors,  and  more  or  less  threatening 
that  any  multiple  billion  dollar  cut  in 
the  budget  might  force  a  reduction  in 
vital  highway  spending  of  as  much  as 
50  percent.  Yet  this  Cabinet  officer  in 
whom  some  would  propose  to  vest  au- 
thority over  American  shipping,  and 
who  allegedly  has  used  similar  coercive 
tactics  in  formulating  a  maritime  pro- 
gram, failed  to  mention  that  the  high- 
way funds  are  not  part  of  the  budget 
at  all.  As  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  October  11  stated: 

Mr.  Boyd's  warnings  to  the  Governors  .  .  . 
was  a   tactical   blunder. 

I  know  of  no  industry  which  can  less 
afford  blunders  of  any  nature  than  the 
ailing  American  merchant  marine. 

Last  month.  Vice  Adm.  C.  E.  Weakley, 
USN,  commander,  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare Force,  Atlantic,  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association, 
underscoring  the  threat  posed  by  the  in- 
creasing maritime  and  naval  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Of  our  own  merchant 
marine,  Admiral  Weakley  stated: 

As  an  American,  as  much  as  a  military 
commander.  I  And  the  state  of  our  ocean 
transfxjrtatlon  capability  very  disturbing. 
While  our  foreign  commerce  almost  tripled 
In  tonnage  since  1950.  we  lost  nearly  one- 
third  of  our  active  tJ.S.-flag  merchant  fleet! 

•  •  •  •  » 

We  could  not  depend  upon  any  commodity 
being  shipped  in  any  foreign  bottoms  be- 
cause, you  see,  we  have  no  control  over  their 
loyalties  or  ownership.  We  have,  in  effect,  put 
over  90  per  cent  of  our  overseas  transporta- 
tion needs  in  the  hands  of  other  nations! 

•  •  •  •  • 

/  dare  say  that  if  everyone  understood  the 
importance  of  this,  we  might  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  situation. 

A  change  Is  extremely  Important  to  the 
defeiLse  of  our  country.  We  must  have  ade- 
quate sea  transport  available  to  us  in  time  of 
war. 

It  is  to  Insure  that  everyone  does  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  chal- 
lenge at  sea  that  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  159.  The  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  a  most  vital  sector  of 
our  economy  and  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  priority.  In  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] : 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  federal  budget 
should  be  balanced,  but  we  can  and  must 
provide  for  items  of  urgent  necessity  to  our 
national  existence.  One  of  these  should  be 
the  finest  merchant  marine  In  the  world.  We 
need  to  establish  priorities  and  eliminate" 
unproductive  frills  and  giveaways. 

The  highest  priority  should  go  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  revitalize  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

Such  a  comprehensive  plan  upon  which 
the  Congress  can  act  can  be  insured  by 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  159,  and  I  do  earn- 
estly urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
passage  in  the  House  today. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  and  I  also  wish  to 
compliment  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  GarmatzJ.  This  is  good,  construc- 
tive, necessai-y  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this 
legislation  is  extremely  important  in  an 
area  that  is  cinjcial  for  our  national  se- 
curity. It  is  my  opinion  that  we  will  have 
an  overwhelming  affirmative  vote  today 
indicating  to  the  administration  that  this 
body  of  the  Congress  strongly  feels  that 
there  has  been  a  neglect  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  recent  past  and  that 
we  must  do  something  affirmatively 
about  it  in  the  immediate  future.  This 
bill  is  a  first  step  but  an  important  one. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  159. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend,  as  I  stated 
before,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Mailliard],  and  the  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  Of  course,  there  is  no  partisan- 
ship with  reference  to  this  subject  mat- 
ter. The  committee  was  firmly  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
too  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mail- 
liard] for  his  support  of  this  legislation 
and  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  problem  involved  here.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mailliard]  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gar- 
MATz]  have  outlined  the  mistakes,  the 
substantive  mistakes,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an- 
other point  involved  here.  Based  upon 
my  experience  In  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
particularly  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
simply  cannot  give  attention  to  the  im- 
portant problems  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard]  has  dwelt  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  merchant  ma- 
rine to  regain  its  prominence  and  in 
order  for  it  to  maintain  its  status 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  it  be  placed  in  an  inde- 
pendent position  so  that  it  can  submit 
a  budget  of  its  own.  Under  the  procedure 
which  is  presently  followed  this  budget 
has  to  be  approved  by  officials,  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranportation.  However,  when 
this  bill  is  adopted  and  becomes  law,  the 
Merchant    Maiine    Administration    will 


have  an  opportunity  to  present  its  budget 
directly  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  that  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  merchant 
marine  can  receive  a  fair  shake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  lead- 
ing the  fight  in  the  bipartisan  spirit  in 
which  this  legislation  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  today  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Friedel]. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  159,  a  bill 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Edward  Garmatz, 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, to  create  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration. 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  steady  decline  of  our  merchant 
fleet — a  decline  so  severe  and  a  situation 
so  grave  as  to  have  perilous  consequences 
for  us  as  a  nation  in  the  next  decade. 
First  and  foremost,  if  we  are  going  to 
consider  the  drastic  remedial  action 
necessary  to  save  our  merchant  flett,  we 
must  decide  where  the  merchant  marine 
fits  into  the  structure  of  American  so- 
ciety. Is  it  a  branch  of  our  commerce,  or 
is  it  a  vital  arm  of  our  national  defense, 
or  is  it  both  at  once?  At  least  one  other 
nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  holds  that  a 
strong  merchant  marine  is  important 
both  for  commerce  and  for  defense. 

As  long  ago  as  1960  and  as  recently  as 
1966,  students  of  maritime  affairs  have 
commented  on  the  Soviet  Union's  objec- 
tives in  building  a  strong  merchant  fleet. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviets  consider 
foreign  trade  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  for  once  the  trade 
deal  is  signed,  the  Soviet  merchant  ship 
becomes  the  active  agent  of  that  policy. 
In  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  de- 
livery of  100  merchant  ships,  while  the 
United  States  took  delivery  of  only  16: 
we  had  on  order  41  merchant  ships  of 
over  1,000  tons  and  the  Russians  had 
464.  Clearly,  the  Russian  emphasis  on 
building  a  strong  fleet  to  foster  its  for- 
eign policies  would  justify  grave  concern 
on  our  part  that  we  are  not  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times.  Commerce  or  de- 
fense? I  believe  that  the  merchant 
marine  is  both  and  that  we  need  a  na- 
tionally determined  policy  to  support  our 
merchant  fleet  for  both  reasons. 

Once  this  fundamental  policy  has  been 
decided  upon,  and  I  believe  it  can  only 
be  decided  by  an  independent  Maritime 
Administration  dedicated  to  regaining 
our  preeminence  on  the  seas,  we  can  look 
for  changes  for  the  better  in  all  phases 
of  the  industry.  At  present,  despite 
pi'omises,  no  clear  policy  is  visible — 90 
percent  of  our  general  cargo  is  carried 
in  foreign  ships — 100  percent  of  our 
aluminimi  ore  is  imported  in  ships  not 
flying  the  American  flag. 

We  are  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  are 
now  involved  in  a  war  some  10,000  miles 
away.  Because  of  the  deterioration  of  our 
maritime  fleet,  we  are  forced  to  bring  out 
of  mothballs  ships  built  20  to  25  years 
ago.  Ships  that  could  have  been  recom- 
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missioned  for  $100,000  in  1947  but  which 
cost  up  to  $500,000  today.  If  our  effort 
in  Vietnam  can  so  strain  our  maritime 
facilities,  we  have  far  too  small  a  margin 
of  safety  We  should  have  learned  a  les- 
son from  both  Worid  Wars  but  it  ap- 
pears we  are  relying  on  computers  rather 
than  experience. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  American 
shipping  firms  be  allowed  to  build  abroad 
in  foreign  yards  where  labor  costs  are 
lower  than  our  own.  Now,  if  shipping 
were  solely  a  part  of  commerce,  not  of  de- 
fense, this  might  be  feasible.  But  ship- 
ping! is  not  solely  commerce.  Our  own 
shipyards,  if  foreign  building  were  to  be 
encouraged,  would  deteriorate  still  fur- 
ther. Our  skilled  workmen  would  drift 
away  to  other  industries,  and  we  would 
have  no  defense  capability  left.  Another 
time — can  we  be  sure  there  wiU  be  an 
opportimity  to  develop  our  shipbuilding 
capacities  as  we  needed  to  do  in  the 
1940"s.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must 
never  again  be  caught  in  that  position. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  that  we  use 
fiinds  for  the  construction  of  new  sliips 
to  keep  our  own  shipyards  working  to 
full  capacity  and  maintain  the  health  of 
our  economy. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense acknowledged  the  importance  of 
naval  power  but  said  that  planes  would 
be  relied  on  to  transport  men  and  mate- 
riel. Ships  would  be  needed  only  to  pro- 
vide backup  supplies  and  heavy  equip- 
ment. Recent  reports  indicate  that  2  per- 
cent— chiefly  personnel — of  the  total  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  is  carried  by  plane;  98 
percent  is  still  carried  by  ship.  This,  I 
might  add,  is  a  2-percent  improvement 
on  the  situation  daring  the  Spanish- 
American  War  69  years  ago. 

What  should  we  establish  for  our  new 
and  badly  needed  policy?  For  a  start,  let 
us  live  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  called 
for  a  merchant  marine  capable  of  han- 
dling all  our  domestic  and  much  of  our 
foreign  water-borne  commerce  in  Amer- 
ican-built ships,  manned  by  American 
seamen.  But  most  importantly  of  all,  let 
us  reverse  a  decision  made  17  years  ago, 
which  deprived  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration of  its  independence  and  made  it 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Justification  for  this  transfer  of  control 
was  that  by  providing  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration with  a  Cabinet  spokesman, 
the  merchant  marine  would  be  given  in- 
creased importance  in  the  determination 
of  our  defense  and  economic  policies. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  1950  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  the  merchant  ma- 
rine by  placing  it  at  the  Cabinet  level 
has  proved  an  abject  failure,  and  we 
must  take  steps  to  correct  this  mistake. 
H.R.  159  gives  us  this  chance. 

I  believe  that  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  effectiveness  of  this 
all-important  industrj-.  and  thus  serve  to 
strengthen  our  economic  and  defense 
capabilities  at  this  crucial  time  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  It  would  improve  our 
position  in  our  struggle  for  the  protection 
of  liberty  in  war-torn  South  Vietnam  and 
in  other  trouble  spots  around  the  world. 
An  independent  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  whose  sole  duty  would  be  the 
administration  of  the  merchant  marine 


could  formulate  a  clear-cut  policy  and 
give  the  industry  the  attention  it  needs. 
The  establishment  of  such  an  adminis- 
tration would  be  the  first  Important  step 
toward  the  development  of  the  merchant 
marine  into  the  vital  national  force  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  can  be  again  in  the 
future. 

I  would  like  to  impress  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency if  we  are  to  save  our  merchant 
fleet"  and   I   strongly   urge   passage   of 

H  R  159 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  Chairman,  like  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Members  of  the 
House  I  am  most  pleased  to  voice  my 
suppoi~t  f'^r  passage  of  this  bill  to  set  up 
an  iin.  ^ptrndent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

Merchant  shipping  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  vei-y  critical  stage. 
This  industr>',  ■R'hich  is  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion, has  reached  a  point  where  instead 
of  growing  as  it  should  it  is  actually 
showing  a  decline. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  merchant  marine, 
most  of  our  existing  fleet  is  obsolete.  Our 
ship  replacement  program  is  90  ships 
behind  schedule  and  prospects  for  the 
future  are  not  good. 

In  spite  of  the  sad  economic  position 
that  maritime  is  in,  the  1967  Maritime 
Administration  budget  was  at  a  6-year 
low.  Only  3.8  percent  of  the  total  amount 
the  Government  paid  in  subsidies  went 
to  the  maritime  industry,  while  in  con- 
trast 72.4  percent  of  the  total  subsidies 
was  paid  to  the  agriculture  industry. 

If  maritime  were  set  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  it  would  be  able  to  focus 
more  attention  on  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  fleet.  The  spokesman  for 
maritime  would  be  interested  solely  in 
maritime  affairs  and  not  in  many  diverse 
interests  as  the  present  Secretary  is. 

Bv  taking  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  making  it  independent,  It  will  be 
better  able  to  represent  Its  position.  The 
creation  of  policy  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Maritime  Administration 
and" not  of  other  Departments  such  as 
Transportation.  Defense,  and  Commerce. 
At  present,  with  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Maritime  Administrator  is 
overruled  by  a  number  of  other  officials 
within  the  Department.  These  officials 
are  without  adequate  maritime  back- 
ground and  do  not  necessarily  have  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  maritime  industry  should  be  rep- 
resented by  an  independent  agency  which 
is  staffed  by  officials  who  have  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  field.  To  have  a 
revival  of  our  shipping  industry',  we  must 
have  advocates  of  a  strong  and  growing 
fleet  making  our  policy. 

We  urgently  need  a  program  that  will 
promote  long-range  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. It  has  been  evidenced  over  the  past 
15  years  that  we  will  not  have  this  kind 
of  a  program  imder  the  existing  organi- 


zation We  need  to  promote  the  programs 
and  policies  necessary  to  rebuild  a  strong 
merchant  marine  fleet — a  fleet  that  is 
able  to  compete  in  the  world  and  one 
which  is  a  symbol  of  America's  position 
of  world  leadership. 

I  think  that  we  can  rebuild  our  mer- 
chant fleet  to  a  position  of  respect— but 
we  can  do  this  only  if  maritime  affairs 
are  set  up  in  a  separate,  independent 
agency — an  agency  whose  sole  concern 
is  themaritime  industry,  and  which  de- 
votes its  time  exclusively  to  the  promo- 
tion of  that  industry-. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.    PELLY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    am 
pleased  to  have  been  one  of  the  more 
than  100  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  introduced  legislation 
to    establish    an    independent    Federal 
Maritime  Administration.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  introduced  this  bill  in  January, 
the  status  of  this  Nation's  merchant  ma- 
rine was  appalling.  Later,  in  July,  when 
I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  out- 
look was  even  more  bleak.  And,  still  to- 
day, in  October,  the  American  merchant 
marine    continues    to    decline.    Indeed, 
since    World    War    II,    the    status    of 
America  as  a  merchant  marine  power  in 
the  world  has  constantly  declined  until 
todav,  we  are  in  the  unenviable  world 
ranking  of  16th  in  shipbuilding,  and  the 
privately    ovmed    American    merchant 
fleet  that  was  first  in  the  world  in  1948, 
now  has  suiik  to  sixth  in  total  gross  ton- 
nage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  shipbuilding  program, 
or  lack  of  one.  is  just  one  of  the  maladies 
crippling  our  merchant  marine.  The  age 
and  obsolescence  of  our  fleet  are  deplor- 
able. Better  than  70  percent  of  our  pri- 
vateiv  owned  American-flag  fleet  con- 
sists of  ships  20  years  or  older,  pointing 
to  the  very  real  danger  that  within  the 
next  5  years,  the  American  merchant 
marine,  "competitively  speaking,  may  be 
swept  from  the  seas. 

Our  Nation's  export-import  tonnage 
carried  by  American-flag  ships  has 
dropped  to  less  than  7  percent,  the  low- 
est such  participation  over  a  period  of 
time  spanning  almost  a  half  centurv-. 

And,  equally  serious,  is  the  attrition 
problem  in  maritime  manpower. 

There  is  a  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  decline.  America  lacks  a  maritime 
policy.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  see 
the  small  Nation  of  Japan,  today  owning 
the  worlds  fifth  largest  merchant  ma- 
rine  scheduled  to  grow,  under  a  5-year 
plan   from  today's  13  million  gross  tons, 
to  22  million  tons  by  1971.  And.  Russia 
is  working  under  a  program  to  become 
No.  1  on  the  seas  under  a  7-year  plan. 
Yet   America  has  no  maritime  policy. 
In    January    1965,    President    Johnson 
promised  Congress  he  would  recommend 
a  new  program,  but  no  message  has  been 
forthcoming,  and  the  only  action  of  the 
administration  has  been  to  further  re- 
duce   the    ship    construction    program, 
holding  out  for  a  "build  foreign'  plan 
which  did  complete  violence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  right 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
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to  establish  and  adhere  to  their  policies. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  of  the  Uruted 
States,  holds  the  purse  strings. 

But.  the  American  people  and  their 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  have  a 
right  to  know,  on  an  independent  and 
objective  basis,  the  needs  of  their  countrj' 
as  viewed  by  an  independent  and  objec- 
tive, knowledgeable  Maritime  Admin- 
istration on  the  basis  of  facts  and  not 
fancies. 

The  United  States  has  a  good  law,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  that  was 
written  in  the  interest  of  both  the  na- 
tional defense  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  economy.  But.  unfortunately,  this 
law  has  been  ignored. 

In  this  coiinection,  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  independent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion could  review  the  national  maritime 
needs  and  play  an  important  role  in  pro- 
viding the  public  with  unbiased,  up-to- 
date  facts  m  order  to  influence  and  re- 
solve existing  as  well  as  future  stale- 
mates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  recent  hcad- 
Imes  saying  a  great,  new  merchant 
marine  program  would  be  announced 
shortly.  Apparently,  this  was  a  giant 
firecracker  that  fizzled.  Reports  now  are 
that  the  President  has  no  such  program, 
so  let  us  not  be  deluded  into  sidetracking 
this  legislation. 

I  see  only  one  way  to  move.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  proposing 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  I  urge 
its  passage,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  vehicle  for  a  "little  more  light  and 
a  little  less  noise,"  so  that  we  can  finally 
start  the  development  of  the  type  of 
American  merchant  marine  which,  in  the 
national  interest,  our  country  needs  so 
badly.  I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
159. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Being  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  159. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  strange  in  view 
of  the  current  situation  of  our  merchant 
marine,  that  this  bill — H.R.  159 — does 
not  enjoy  the  wholehearted  support  of 
this  administration.  One  would  think 
that  the  administration  would  want  to 
see  us  grow  strong  on  the  high  seas 
again,  and  that  it  would  heed  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  which  is 
so  well  versed  in  maritime  affairs,  on 
the  best  way  to  get  this  job  done. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  this  has  not 
been  so.  and  has  not  been  so  for  many 
years  past.  That  is  why  we  find  ourselves 
in  such  a  predicament,  insofar  as  our 
commercial  fleet  is  concerned. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world 
in  foreign  trade,  yet  less  than  one-tenth 
of  our  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on 
American-flag  vessels.  We  are  a  nation 
which  is  No.  1  in  trade,  yet  we  have 
fallen  to  No.  6  in  merchant  shipping. 
By  contrast,  Russia  transports  75  per- 
cent of  her  own.  foreign  commerce  in 


Russian  bottoms  while  we  carry  less  than 
8  percent  in  American-flag  ships. 

The  past  10  years  have  seen  a  drastic 
decline  in  the  number  of  ships  in  our 
fleet  and  have  seen  the  fleet  as  a  wliole 
pass  into  obsolescence.  We  have  less 
than  1,000  ships  today  in  our  merchant 
fleet  as  compared  to  over  4,800  ships 
in  the  fleet  in  1946.  Not  only  do  we  have 
a  lesser  number  of  ships,  but  over  80 
percent  of  these  are  20  years  old  or  older. 

The  merchant  marine  has  been  al- 
most totally  neglected  by  this  adminis- 
tration. The  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act 
calling  for  a  bigger  and  better  fleet  has 
been  almost  totally  disregarded. 

While  the  maritime  industry  is  in  such 
a  sad  economic  situation,  the  budget  for 
the  Maritime  Administration  gets  cut 
more  and  more. 

The  administration  has  allocated  $1 
billion  for  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport,  yet  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's budget  for  1967  was  a 
meager  $300  million — the  lowest  that  it 
has  been  in  6  years. 

Oui-  Government  has  appropriated 
enough  funds  to  build  only  13  new  ves- 
sels for  next  year.  In  1966,  Russia  had 
under  constiniction  over  500  large  mer- 
chant ships.  Since  1950,  the  U.S.  fleet  has 
decreased  by  almost  1,000  vessels,  while 
the  Russian  fleet  by  comparison  has  in- 
creased its  fleet  by  approximately  that 
same  number. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  rebuild  our 
merchant  sliipping  into  a  strong  and 
powerful  industry  is  through  a  forceful 
maritime  program.  We  will  not  get  this 
kind  of  program  as  long  as  the  Maritime 
Administration  remains  in  one  of  the  De- 
partments, whether  it  be  the  Department 
of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  only  way  that 
maritime  can  promote  its  policies  effec- 
tively and  obtain  the  appropriations  that 
it  needs  to  carry  out  its  programs  is  if 
it  is  established  as  an  independent 
agency. 

Established  independently,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  will  be  able  to  focus 
attention  on  its  problems  and  it  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  bid  for  appropria- 
tions. 

I  urge  immediate  passage  of  H.R.  159 
to  establish  this  independent  agency  and 
get  our  maritime  program  moving  again 
on  the  road  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing 
out  the  point  that  we  were  No.  1  in  the 
world  with  our  merchant  marine,  and 
we  are  now  way  down  the  line.  I  belie^  e 
I  understood  the  gentleman  to  give  the 
Impression  that  he  feels  as  I  do  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  creating  this 
independent  agency  will  tend  to  put  us 
back  toward  the  No.  1  spot. 

I  believe  the  importance  of  an  inde- 
pendent merchant  marine  agency  is  to 
establish  guidelines  based  on  the  needs  of 
our  country,  and  certainly  those  guide- 
Imes  would  point  up  that  we  should  be 
first  on  the  seas,  not  only  for  national 
defense,  but  as  well  for  the  advancement 


of  our  economy.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
men from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  very 
fine  statement,  and  to  associate  myself 
m  the  expression  of  those  sentiments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  and  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  well  known  and 
has  been  con.sistently  supported  by  all 
major  segments  of  the  ind'ostry,  as  well 
as  by  congressional  leaders  concerned 
with  the  industrj''s  survival.  This  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  the  essential  needs  of 
this  vital  industry  from  being  continually 
ignored  and  submerged,  and  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  its  revival  in  an  agency 
which  has  the  status  and  authority  nec- 
essarj'  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  time 
and  time  again  argued  that  the  merchant 
marine  is  but  one  link  in  our  transporta- 
tion chain,  and  that  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  fleet  should  be 
included  in  the  Department  which  over- 
sees trucks  and  trains.  But  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  feel  that 
the  merchant  marine  is  unique — both  in 
its  problems  and  its  national  role. 

Its  problems,  first,  are  more  complex 
than  those  of  other  domestic  transpor- 
tation industries.  American  railroads  and 
trucks  do  not  compete  with  French,  Ital- 
ian, or  Japanese  flrms  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  Eind  passengers.  But  American 
shipowners  must  meet  the  challenge  of 
foreign  competition  every  day,  contend- 
ing with  foreign-flag  vessels  manned  by 
low-cost  labor  and  operating  with  in- 
ferior safety  standards. 

Second,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine plays  a  direct  and  immediate  role 
in  our  national  defense.  It  is  considered 
the  "fourth  arm"  of  our  defense  and 
must  be  treated  with  appropriate  prior- 
ity. In  this  sense,  the  merchant  marine 
is  much  more  than  simply  one  link  in  the 
Nation's  transportation  network. 

These  unique  characteristics  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  are  Ignored 
when  maritime  affairs  are  administered 
by  Government  agencies  which  primarily 
serve  interests  different  from  or  com- 
peting with  maritime  needs.  The  indus- 
try would  have  a  far  better  chance  of 
survival  and  growth,  if  its  affairs  were 
administered  by  a  Federal  agency  whose 
sole  concern  was  maritime. 

The  original  policy  set  down  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  was  to  establish  an  American-built. 
American-owned,  and  American-manned 
merchant  fleet  capable  of  carrying  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
serving  as  a  naval  auxiliary  in  wartime. 
To  implement  this  policy,  Congress  cre- 
ated an  independent  and  autonomous 
Maritime  Commission  to  formulate  and 
administer  maritime  programs. 

The  decline  of  our  fleet  since  the  re- 
organization and  virtual  eclipse  of  the 
autonomous  agency  is  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  Today  this  decline  is  all  the  more 
alarming  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's hammer-and-sickle  fleet  is  aggres- 
sively challenging  the  West  for  control 
of  the  seas.  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion In  January  of  last  year  and  saw  per- 
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-anally  the  tremendous  efforts  which  the 
communists  are  making  to  transform 
Russia  into  the  supreme  power  on  the 
high  seas.  The  Soviet  fleet  has  increased 
10  times  since  1950.  and  is  growing  by 
100  new  vessels  every  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  tnis 
legislation  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to 
reinstitute  the  successful  administrative 
plan  which  prevailed  during  the  greatest 
surge  of  growth  in  the  history  of  our  own 
merchant  marine.  The  reestablishment  of 
an  autonomous  Federal  maritime  agency 
would  be  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
varied  problems  which  have  plagued  the 
American-flag  fleet,  the  Government, 
and  the  Nation  for  so  many  years.  It  is 
urgent  that  this  vital  step  be  taken  now-^ 
Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia  (Mr.  Downing]. 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  agam  ex- 
press my  support  of  H.R.  159  and  siniilar 
bills  which  would  create  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  extremely  important  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  American  people 
have  literally  demanded  that  the  Con- 
gress take  steps  to  give  this  Nation  a 
vibrant  merchant  marine  with  modern 
ships  owned  by  Americans;  sailed  by 
Americans;  and  built  by  Americans.  This 
legislation  is  one  of  the  steps  toward  that 

goal.  ,  J 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  and 
is  responding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
to  develop  a  merchant  marine.  You  will 
recall  that  when  the  Department  of 
Transportation  bill  was  brought  up  m 
the  House  last  fall,  it  was  amended  on 
the  floor  to  remove  the  provision  which 
woiild  have  incorporated  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  in  the  new  De- 
partment. The  vote  to  keep  the  Maritime 
Administration  out  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  overwhelming- 
better  than  2  to  1. 

At  that  time,  legislation  to  establish  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Agency 
had  been  considered  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  was 
on  the  House  Calendar  at  the  time  of  ad- 
journment. That  bill  which  was  H.R. 
11696  was  ordered  reported  with  only  1 
dissenting  vote. 

Eariler  this  year,  the  House  passed  by 
a  voice  vote  legislation  which  would  give 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee authorization  powers  for  the 
funding  of  the  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram. This  was  another  step  toward  our 
final  objective. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  104 
Members— a  record  number— Introduced 
bills  which  would  establish  an  Independ- 
ent Federal  Maritime  Administration. 
Most  of  these  Members  were  heard  by 
our  committee  as  well  as  other  Important 
witnesses  and  after  thorough  and  delib- 
erate consideration  H.R.  159.  the  pres- 
ent bill  under  consideration,  was  re- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  committee— In  fact  the  vote  was  31 
In  favor  2  opposed,  and  1  absent. 

The  needs  of  this  industry  have  to  be 
emphasized  by  an  Individual  Federal 
agency  which  Is  set  up  for  that  specific 
purpose.  The  maritime  requirements 
cannot  be  met  when  the  agency  admin- 


istering it  is  diffused  with  other  agencies 
handling  other  modes  of  transportation 
and  mostly  domestic  modes  at  that.  We 
followed  that  trail  once  before  with  dis- 
astrous results. 

In  1950.  when  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
21  was  put  into  effect,  it  transferred  the 
maritime  from  an  independent  status 
and  placed  it  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. At  that  time  they  said,  "this  is 
what  vour  industry  needs."  and  many 
people  agreed.  But  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened. At  that  time  we  were  carrying 
40  percent  of  our  own  cargo.  Two  years 
later,  after  being  under  that  Depart- 
ment, we  were  carrying  only  22  percent 
and  what  are  we  carrying  now?  Less  than 
8  percent. 

In  1951,  we  had  3.500  merchant  vessels 
on  the  seas.  Now  under  the  Department 
which  was  to  do  us  so  much  good,  we 
liave  only  900  vessels,  and  70  percent  of 
these  ships  are  overage  and  obsolete. 

In  the  same  period  of  time,  the  United 
States  has  dropped  from  first  to  14th  in 
the  shipbuilding  family  of  nations. 

We  cannot  continue  this  deplorable 
and  dangerous  situation.  The  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee — and 
these  are  the  people  who  spend  their 
lives  devoted  to  this  very  subject  and 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know  some- 
thing about  it— has  reported  out  a  bill 
that  would  make  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration an  independent  agency  of  the 
Government.  We  hope  that  you  will  give 
us  vour  fullest  support. 

I  need  not  recoimt  to  you  the  deplor- 
able and  dangerous  state  of  our  present 
merchant  marine  nor  do  I  need  to  remind 
you  that  the  Russians  are  building  a 
modern  fieet  of  vessels  in  such  great 
numbers  and  with  such  great  urgency 
that  it  is  almost  frightening. 

In  becoming  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  world  we  have  become  content  with 
having  our  commerce  carried  In  foreign 
bottoms,  our  troops  ferried  in  ancient 
vessels,  and  our  flag  all  but  disappear 
from  the  great  harbors  of  the  world.  I 
am  ashamed  that  successive  administra- 
tions since  1948  have  allowed  the  great 
decline  In  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. We  must  have  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine  if  this  Nation  is  to  sur- 
vive economically  and  Is  to  maintain  its 
place  of  leadership  In  the  nations  of  the 
w'orld. 

Our  responsibility  on  this  committee 
and  In  this  Congress  Is  clear.  An  inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion which  could  forcefully  speak  to  the 
national  executive  without  the  encum- 
brance of  an  intermediary  Is  the  only  way 
that  we  will  be  able  to  survive  on  the  high 
seas. 

We  carmot  continue  our  course  of 
apathy.  Indifference  and  Inaction.  De- 
spite the  miracles  of  the  modem  age 
nothing  has  changed  the  geography  of 
the  world.  Our  Nation  Is  still  an  Island 
and  a  capability  for  our  own  waterborne 
commerce  Is  an  economic  and  military 
necessity. 

The  nation  which  relegates  Its  vessels 
to  the  graveyard  of  ships  consigns  itself 
to  the  graveyard  of  nations. 

We  have  the  remedial  legislation  be- 
fore us.  I  strongly  urge  Its  favorable  con- 
sideration and  swift  implementation. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
time  is  the  way  we  have  allowed  our 
American  merchant  marine  to  deterio- 
rate. I  would  call  your  attention  how  in 
two  world  wars  we  were  hamstrung  and 
Impeded  In  our  efforts  In  those  wars  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine. 

It  took  us  over  a  year  in  World  War  I 
before  we  could  get  enough  ships  built 
to  support  the  Army  in  Europe. 

During  World  War  II  we  built  ships  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  it  took  us 
nearly  18  months  before  we  were  in  a 
position  of  being  able  to  do  what  we  had 
to  do.  This  was  not  only  costly  in  money 
as  a  result  of  having  to  build  ships  in  a 
crash  program,  but  it  put  our  enemy  in  a 
better  position  and  when  you  think  of  the 
Uves  that  were  lost,  you  cannot  estimate 
that  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Yet.  we  are  again  falling  into  the  same 
pattern,  after  those  two  wars.  I  approach 
this  matter  from  a  defense  angle,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  this  and  it  is  a 
very  substantial  one.  That  is  the  matter 
of  our  commerce.  Are  we  going  to  be  at 
the   mercy   of   other   countries — of   the 
smaller  countries  in  the  world  when  it 
comes  to  taking  care  of  our  commerce 
and  delivering  the  things  that  we  pro- 
duce to  the  other  countries  of  the  world? 
Yet,  that  is  what  we  are  opening  our- 
selves up  to.  I  was  chagrined  the  other 
day   I  was  home  and  I  saw  a  beautiful 
new   ship   in   Oakland   Harbor.   It   was 
named  after  my  hometown  the  Alameda. 
I   thought— where   did    the   ship    come 
from?  I  looked  again  and  saw  that  the 
ship  was  registered  in  Monrovia,  Uberia. 
This  is  not  good. 

In  the  district  from  which  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Mailliard],  and  I  come,  we  built 
hberty  ships  quicker  and  better  than  any 
other  "place  m  the  world.  But  today  there 
is  no  shipbuilding— shipbuilding  is  a  non- 
entity—the facilities  are  gone. 

There  are  a  few  yards  that  can  main- 
tain ships.  But  to  build  big  ships  is  just 
out  of  the  quesUon.  We  cannot  do  It. 
Yet  the  yard  that  built  the  biggest  ships 
which  are  todav  flying  the  American  flag 
in  the  Pacific  has  been  eUmlnated.  Now 
that  cannot  go  on.  We  are  a  Nation  sur- 
rounded by  oceans.  We  have  to  have 
ships  It  is  a  sad  commentary  when  you 
think  that  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  the  future  of  the  world  lies 
is  served  not  by  American  ships  but  that 
the  big  ships,  the  prestige  ships  that  go 
into  the  ports  of  the  Orient  today  are 
British  ships  built  in  and  operated  out 
of  Britain— they  are  the  ships  that  serve 
the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  legislation 
Is  long  overdue.  From  my  ser\'ice  on  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  I  well  recognize  how  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  long  been  a  poor 
cousin.  It  is  time  that  we  do  something 
to  pick  it  up  and  return  to  this  country 
the  prestige  that  once  was  America's. 
Were  it  not  for  the  American  merchant 
marine,  we  would  never  have  become  a 
free  country  because  It  was  the  clipper 
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ships  which  were  built  in  New  England 
that  won  for  us  the  right  to  be  free  and 
to  go  our  own  way  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones] 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the  pending 
legislation.  H.R.  159. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
about  the  role  which  our  merchant 
marine  plays  in  the  Nation's  defense  pos- 
ture. This  is  quite  important,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  underemphasize  the  enor- 
mous contribution  which  our  merchant 
fleet  makes  by  carr\-ing  the  men  and 
munitions  which  our  Armed  Forces  need 
in  time  of  combat. 

But.  important  as  this  role  is.  there  is 
another  of  equal  value  which  the  mer- 
chant marine  plays — or  at  least  could 
play.  I  refer  to  the  day-to-day,  peacetime 
role  of  the  merchant  marine  in  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  trade. 

The  United  States  is  doing  an  increas- 
ingly effective  job  of  stimulating  foreign 
trade.  But  unhappily,  the  maritime  in- 
dustry of  this  country  has  not  been  the 
beneficiary  of  this  trade  increase.  In- 
stead, foreign-flag  vessels  carry  more  and 
more  of  America's  e.xport-import  car- 
goes— and  as  the  foreign-flag  share  of 
the  market  rises,  the  American  merchant 
marine's  share  goes  down  and  down. 

Today,  some  92  or  93  percent  of  our 
waterborne  commerce  is  carried  aboard 
the  vessels  of  other  nations.  This  is  the 
lowest  we  have  fallen  in  terms  of  US  - 
flag  participation  in  our  foreign  com- 
merce since  1936— the  year  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  was  passed  which  was  sup- 
posed to  see  to  it  that  our  ships  carried 
considerably  more,  not  less,  of  our  sea- 
l)orne  trade. 

In  other  words,  through  failure  of  the 
Government  to  administer  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  vigorously,  our  mer- 
chant fleet  finds  itself  in  a  dilemma  un- 
matched among  the  seagoing  nations  of 
the  world.  The  10  major  free  world  marl- 
time  powers  carry  between  30  and  50 

percent  of  their  own  nationaJ  trade 

while  we  carry  only  some  7  or  8  percent 
of  our  own. 

The  trouble  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for 
years  we  have  permitted  the  merchant 
marine  to  be  treated  as  a  stepchild,  or 
worse,  by  the  Government.  Instead  of 
having  the  independerKe  which  It  pos- 
sessed at  the  tim«  we  passed  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  this  important 
agency  has  been  made  a  ward  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Even  worse,  the 
Department  has  allowed  other  agencies 
and  Departments  to  make  maritime  pol- 
icy In  their  handling  of  cargo-preference 
laws,  in  making  decisions  about  mari- 
Ume's  defense  role,  in  the  handUng  of 
oil  imports,  and  the  Hke. 

We  have  had  compelling  evicfence,  Mr 
Chalnnan.  that  putting  Maritime  In  a 
CaWnet-Ierel  department  simply  will 
not  wort— and  I  be}lei>e  that  wdoW  be  as 
true  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  as  tt  has  been  wfth  the 
Department  of  Coimnerte.  for  both  are 
cateh-an  ageneles  with  far  too  many 
miitters  on  their  agendas  ever  to  give 
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proper  attention  to  our  merchant  marine. 
The  maritime  program  of  our  Nation — 
properly  conceived  and  administered— 
could  correct  the  balance  of  payments, 
strengthen  oiu-  defenses  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, help  our  domestic  economy,  and 
rebuild  our  prestige  abroad.  But  this  will 
be  possible  only  if  we  have  an  agency 
devoting  its  full  time  and  energy  to  this 
program.  This  is  what  H.R.  159  is  de- 
signed to  do,  and  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor.  and  to  vote  for.  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GARxMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Dow]. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  thi^  bill.  But  it  is  not  a  bitter 
opposition.  I  merely  want  to  explain  my 
vote  and  make  a  point  that  might  not 
otherwise  be  made. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  Merchant  Marine  CDm- 
mittee.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  that 
a  strong  and  viable  merchant  marine  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  that.  But  I  do  submit  that 
all  this  debate  about  what  should  be  done 
::nd  should  not  be  done  to  secure  a 
better  merchant  marine,  and  the  critical 
comments  about  the  Transportation  De- 
partment plans  really  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  issue  of  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent Maritime  Administration. 

There  is  no  proof  that  an  organiza- 
tional change  would  rejuvenate  our  mer- 
chant marine.  I  wonder  if  the  committee 
should  not  have  worked  on  a  program, 
if  a  program,  which  has  been  the  central 
thought  of  this  debate,  is  so  much  to  be 
desired.  Who  can  read  the  crj'stal  ball 
clearly  enough  to  say  what  agency  would 
best   carry   out   the   maritime  program 
when  the  committee  has  not  offered  one? 
I  wish  to  wind  up  by  saying  that  my 
vote  relates  really  to  somethhig  else,  and 
that  is  a  concern  for  Government  orga- 
nization. I  am  sure  you  have  all  heard 
of  the  concept  of  span  of  control.  Not 
long  ago  I  looked  at  the  directory  and  I 
counted  64  different  agencies  that  report 
to  our  President.  I  suspect  that  some- 
times a  whole  week  goes  by  when  all  of 
those  agencies  do  not  reach  the  Presi- 
dent, sometimes  even  a  month,  and  pos- 
sibly e^-en  6  months.  So  as  a  matter  of 
organization.  I  wonder  how  we  can  rec- 
ommend another  agency  to  report  to  the 
President. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  structure  all 
of  the  agencies  in  some  kind  of  pattern 
that  the  reporting  process  will  develop 
and  work  up  to  a  peak  with  six,  eight. 
10  or  maybe  15  Cabinet  officers  reporting 
to  the  President? 

My  vote  concerns  only  this  particular 
point  that  I  would  like  to  make,  because 
I  think  we  should  be  concerned  with  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
OsHfomla  fMr.  RmrECKBl. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
as  a  coauthor  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  and  would  like  to  identify 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  fxrfl  committee  and  the  rank- 
ing vrrinoTitT  member,  the  gentleman 
from  OsBfomla  [Mr.  MAiLtrARp]. 
I  wouW  like  U>  be  able  to  stinn^  here 


some  day  and  likewise  identify  myself 
as  supporting  a  move  of  this  agency" to  a 
Cabinet-level  position.  But  under  the 
present  circumstances,  I  can  under  no 
circumstances  support  a  position  of  that 
type  at  this  time. 

In  the  course  of  testimony  before  our 
committee,  I  believe  that  we  firmly 
found  that  a  transfer  to  any  agency 
would  provide  us  with  a  continuation  of 
a  no-win  policy  in  the  field  of  merchant 
marine.  While  we  cannot  insure  or  as- 
sure that  an  independent  agency  will 
solve  the  problems  of  the  merchant 
marine.  I  do  feel  that  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee,  at  least  in  my  opin- 
ion, tells  me  firmly  that  to  allow  the 
merchant  marine  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  insure  its  total  defeat. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  uninformed  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  merchant  marine.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  his  attitude  was 
indifferent,      even     outright     arrogant 
toward  the  industry,  including  labor,  in- 
cluding management  and  in  fact,  includ- 
ing the  Congress  itself.  I  cannot  state 
my     feelings     too     strongly     that     the 
merchant  marine  must  under  all  circum- 
stances be  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
operated  as  an  independent  agency  if  we 
are  ever  again  to  regain  recognition  on 
the  seas  of  world  commerce:  or  to  regain 
once  again  the  position  of  defense  supply 
that  is  so  vital  to  our  national  security. 
Mr.   Chairman,  incredible  as  it  mav 
seem,  the  leading  industrial  nation  of  the 
world  and  its  onetime  leading  maritime 
nation— the  United  States  of  America- 
has  so  neglected  its  merchant  marine 
that  it  now  brings  up  the  rear  in  the 
line  of  major  maritime  nations.  A  step 
toward  reversal  of  this  downward  trend 
of  our  maritime  industry  would  be  re- 
establishment  of  an  independent  Federal 
agency  charged  with  responsibility  for 
our  maritime  affairs. 

H.R.  159  would  provide  this  essential 
first  step  toward  revitalizatlon  of  our 
maritime  industry.  I  heartily  support  this 
measure,  having  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation early  this  session— H.R.  1165.  A 
strong  merchant  marine  is  so  vital  to  the 
defense  and  so  important  to  the  economy 
of  this  Nation  that  an  Independent  agen- 
cy, responsible  to  the  Congress  rather 
than  to  the  executive  department,  should 
administer  Federal  functions  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  Inde- 
pendent, quasi -judicial  agencies  provide 
the  best  method  for  administering  eco- 
nomic and  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  transporta- 
tion field.  The  only  major  transportation 
form  without  such  an  independent  agen- 
cy is  the  merchant  marine. 

Except  for  Go^-^mment-built  vessels 
hastily  constructed  for  war  emergency, 
our  merchant  marine  position  has  de- 
teriorated for  many  years.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  leading  trading  nation 
of  the  world  is  now  carried  93  percent  by 
foreign-flag  vessels.  Our  merchant  ma- 
rine has  long  been  considered  a  fourth 
arm  of  defense.  The  weakness  of  this 
arm  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  necessity  to  break  out  old  World  War 
n-bmnt  vessels  in  the  current  Vietnam 
situation.  This  so-called  reserve  fleet  has 
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proved  woefully  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  maintained,  even 
for  the  limited  demands  made  on  it  in 
the  current  situation.  Besides  having  de- 
creased in  size,  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
has  been  weakened  by  bloc  obsolescence, 
over  70  percent  of  the  ships  being  over- 
age and  obsolete. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  existing  or- 
ganization for  administration  of  mer- 
chant marine  policy  is  emphasized  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  proposal  for  fast 
deployment  logistics  ships  to  take  over 
the  defense  activities  formerly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  merchant  marine. 
Federal  officials  responsible  for  imple- 
mentation of  merchant  mariiie  policy 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  commercial  seapowcr  to  the  defeiise 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation.  Even  with 
the  old,  practically  obsolete  ships  reac- 
tivated at  great  expense  from  the  "moth- 
ball fleet,"  it  has  been  necessary  to 
charter  foreign-flag  vessels  to  support 
our  'Vietnam  commitments.  Dependence 
on  foreign  flags  can  lead  to  disast^^r  when 
they  refuse  to  carry  certain  cargo  or  to 
call  at  ports  designated. 

Merchant  marine  problems  are  not 
new;  they  appeared  in  1789  when  Con- 
gress attempted  to  aid  shipping.  Tlie 
most  significant  congressional  action  was 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which 
established  national  maritime  poUcy  and 
which  remains  the  basic  legislation  today. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  is  adequate, 
the  only  weakness  being  the  absence  of 
effective  implementation  of  its  policies 
and  objectives  under  the  present  admin- 
istration's organization.  Under  the  act  of 
1936.  a  five-man  independent  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commis- 
sion was  established  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  that  with  which  we  are 
now  confronted— a  declining  merchant 
marine. 

During  the  existence  of  the  independ- 
ent Commission,  between  1936  and  1950, 
the  merchant  marine  was  strengthened 
greatly.  Over  a  10-year  period  500  new 
ships  were  built.  The  type  "C"  cargo  ves- 
sel was  designed  and  the  passenger  liner 
SS  America  was  built  during  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

The  independent  Maritime  Commis- 
sion was  abolished  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  21  in  1950,  and  the  new 
Maritime  Agency  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  in  1961  vested  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  statutory  responsibility 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
which  responsibility  he  delegated  to  the 
Under  Secretarj-  of  Transportation.  The 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Maritime 
Subsidy  Board  were  both  included.  Ra- 
tionalization was  that  the  change  pro- 
vided a  Cabinet-level  spokesman  for 
maritime  affairs. 

In  1950,  when  the  independent  agency 
was  abolished,  U.S.-flag  vessels  carried 
41.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  export  and 
import  cargo;  2  years  later  only  22  per- 
cent; now  approximately  7  percent.  In 
the  period  from  1951  to  1965  the  U.S. 
fleet  declined  26  percent,  while  the  world 
merchant  fleets  increased  62  percent.  In 
deadweight  tonnage  during  the  same  pe- 
riod  the   U.S.-fiag   merchant   fleet   de- 


creased 2.7  percent,  while  the  world  fleets 
increased  156  percent.  The  only  gain  for 
U.S.-flag   fleets   was   in   bulk   cargo — 11 
percent^ — but  at  the  same  time  the  world 
increase   was   295   percent.   What   hap- 
pened to  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
change  from  an  independent  agency  to 
an  office  in  a  Cabinet-level  Department? 
Past  experience  with  maritime  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  State,  or  other  Federal 
agencies  had  not  been  such  as  to  recom- 
mend placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Under  such 
arrangements  the  Nation  has  been  de- 
prived of   the   contributions   which  the 
merchant  marine  could  have   made  to 
commerce  and  security.  Had  the  mer- 
chant marine  fared  as  well  since  Marad 
was  incorporated  into  a  Department  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  it  did  under 
an    independent    agency    from    1936    to 
1950,  a  more  nearly  adequate  merchant 
fleet   would   have   been  available   when 
needed  in  the  present  emergency.  An  in- 
dependent Marad  might  at   least  have 
been  able  to  prevent  the  bloc  obsoles- 
cence which  characterizes  the  meichant 
fleets  of  this  Nation  at  present. 

The  maritime  industry  beai-s  an  im- 
portance far  in  excess  of  its  size.  We 
must  not  tolerate  fui'ther  decline  of  this 
vital  Industry.  We  have  seen  what  17 
years  In  a  Cabinet  Department  have 
meant  to  the  merchant  marine.  Tliis  Na- 
tion— unquestioned  in  economic  and 
militarj-  supremacy- has  only  a  falter- 
ing fifth-rank  merchant  marine  at  its 
disposal.  Sufficient  U.S.-flag  vessels  are 
not  available  to  carry  the  mandatorj^  50- 
percent  of  Government-sponsored  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  surplus  commodi- 
ties. Our  merchant  fleet  is  outranked  in 
number  of  vessels  by  five  nations  and  in 
deadweight  tonnage  by  four.  The  fifth— 
the  U.S.S.R.— recognizing  the  economic, 
political,  and  military  implications  of  a 
strong  merchant  marine,  wUl  be  over- 
taking us  in  total  tonnage  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  vessels  within  the  next  2  years. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries during  the  past  several  years,  and 
recently  on  H.R.  159  and  other  bills,  re- 
inforce the  conviction  that  drift  and  de- 
cay will  continue  in  the  maritime  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  unless  a  change 
in  implementation  of  maritime  policy  is 
made.  Corrective  action  on  merchant 
marine  affairs  is  imperative.  The  most 
logical  insti-ument  Is  the  independent 
agency  which  would  be  reestablished  by 
H.R.  159.  An  independent  Marad  will  not 
provide  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  but  it  will  focus  attention 
of  the  Federal  Government  more  force- 
fully. Experience  with  independent  agen- 
cies in  other  areas  suggests  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  more  effective  in  achieving 
Improvement  than  has  been  secured  for 
maritime  affairs  under  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

World  conditions  ai-e  such  that  we 
cannot  allow  farther  deterioration  of  our 
merchant  marine — an  important  instru- 
ment of  national  defei"ise  and  national 
policy.  The  strong  Federal  leadership 
necessary  to  correct  many  years  of  fail- 
ure to  implement  national  policy  ex- 
pressed in  existing  maiitime  legislation 


will  be  provided  under  H.R.  159.  The  ob- 
vious needs  of  the  economy  and  the  na- 
tional security  require  prompt  action  to 
prevent  possible  disappearance  of  our 
merchant  fleets  from  the  seas  of  the 
world. 

In  January  1965  President  Johnson 
promised  a  new  merchant  marine  policy. 
We  are  still  waiting  for  that  policy  while 
the  capability  of  our  fleet  sinks  lower  and 
lower. 

An  astounding  fact  of  irresponsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  is  that 
not  one  single  ship  has  been  approved 
for  subsidy  construction  this  year — an 
almost  unbelievable  act  of  dereliction  in 
view  of  the  meager  fleet  flying  the  U.S. 
flag.  This  becomes  even  stranger  when 
we  realize  that  there  is  approximately 
$230,000,000  available  for  such  contracts. 
Then  to  top  it  off,  we  are  now  advised 
that  there  will  probably  be  no  program 
until  next  year. 

Could  this  be  politics?  I  believe  it  is 
boldfaced  political  manipulation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  told  that  we  cannot 
afford  ship  construction  at  this  time.  As 
one  who  supports  reduction  in  nones- 
sential Federal  spending  I  can  openly 
embrace  ship  construction  as  an  absolute 
need  to  our  national  security. 

The  administration  wants  Marad  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  sounds  reasonfa.ble  from 
an  organizational  point  of  view,  but  a 
look  at  the  background  and  attitude  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation :  He  has 
no  appreciable  marine  experience:  his 
attitude  was  one  of  Indifference  if  not 
arrogance:  his  program  admittedly  was 
put  together  before  the  Congress  deleted 
the  FDL  program  but  he  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  revise  the  construction  re- 
quirement. 

Secretary  Boyd  came  before  the  House 
committee  and  criticized  labor  and  man- 
agement for  holding  firm  on  several 
points  of  his  "leaked  program"  while  in 
the  same  breath  be  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  several  of  his  points  were  like- 
wise nonnegotiable. 

Secretary  Boyd  is  given  credit  for 
scuttling  uhe  Maritime  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report  by  advising  that  commit- 
tee while  at  the  same  time,  secretly,  put- 
ting together  the  all-Federal  interagency 
task  force  report  that  was  issued  prior 
to  the  MAC  report.  The  MAC  report  has 
been  shelved  and  the  agencies  have  not 
offered  even  constructive  criticism  of  it. 
It  was  a  good  report.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  a  consolidation  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  entire  industry.  It  could  well  be  the 
basis  for  a  comeback  program. 

I  m-ge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  159,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  order  to  pull  the  merchant 
marine  out  of  the  present  doldrums  and 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  political 
football  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Tlie  following  data  is  a  concise  status 
report  of  our  industry  that  was  compiled 
by  the  Maritime  Ti-ades  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  I  commend  this  organiza- 
tion for  its  tenacity  and  commend  this 
material  to  you  for  a  realistic  reference 
base  as  of  August  1967: 
RrpORT  BT  AFL-CIO  Trades  Department 
The  American  shipping  Industxy  today 
finds  itself  in  an  unenviable  position.  It  is  a 
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very  sick  industry.  Tlie  persistence  of  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  In  both  shipbuilding 
and  ship  operations  eliminates  any  possibil- 
ity for  an  easy  cure  Temporary  expedients 
will  not  suffice.  Rather,  a  long  range  pro- 
gram that  ■w'lll  Insure  a  large  fleet  of  fast, 
mtKiern  vessels  is  needed. 

Programs  to  remedy  tlie  situation  have 
not  been  forthcoming.  Shipbuilding  is  at  a 
virtual  stand-still,  a  situation  which  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  nvimerous  Jobs.  (Ta- 
bles I.  II) 

Both  labor  and  management  recognize  that 
our  needs  require  the  maintenance  of  a  ship- 
yard capacity,  Including  a  pool  of  skilled 
labor,  which  is  capable  of  being  expanded 
in  order  to  support  and  provide  for  expan- 


sion of  our  fleet  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

Tlie  current  administration's  policy  has 
endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  fleet  and  resulted  In  a  loss  of  jobs 
for  seagoing  personnel  as  well  as  shipyard 
personnel.  (Table  III) 

The  Importance  of  our  national  fleet 
should  not  be  underestimated,  for  this  fleet 
provides  the  very  backbone  of  our  economic 
existence,  yet  In  1965,  It  was  the  only  mer- 
chant marine,  of  the  world's  major  sea  pow- 
ers, to  actually  decrease  In  tonnage.  (Table 
IV) 

As  oiu'  world  trading  position  continues 
to  expand  we  are  becoming  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  a  strong  national  fleet,  yet  with 
expanding  foreign  commerce  our  merchant 


marine  is  carrying  a  diminishing  percentage 
of  this  trade.  (Tables  V,  VI) 

The  public  interest  will  be  served  best  by 
a  vigorous  program  of  Government  support 
for  all  segments  of  our  merchant  fleet  and 
for  our  shipbuilduig  industry.  To  remain 
a  strong  nation  in  the  free  world  it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  vital  segments  of  our  defense 
and  national  commerce  be  expanded. 

In  monetary  terms,  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  entire  merchant  marine  would  require 
only  moderate  resources.  Against  the  back- 
ground of  a  projected  $700  billion  national 
economy,  estimates  for  such  revitalization 
range  in  the  order  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent 

This  price  surely  does  not  appear  exag- 
gerated considering  the  benefits  which  could 
be  realized  from  a  strong  merchant  fleet. 


TABLE  I.-U.S.-FLAG  OCEANGOING  MERCHANT  FLEET"  (JUNE  1,  1967) 


Active  > 


Inactive  2 


Total : 


Total 


Total 


ToUl 


Covemment  owned  ^ 


Bareboat  chartered.. 

General  agency 

Pending  disposition.. 

Reserve  fleet' 

Scrap  candidates 


175 

8 
167 


175 


8 
167 


1. 167       193 


822 
3 


111 


1,342 


Privately  owned- 917  26 

Grandtotal 1,092  26 


39 

J 

16" 


57 


62 
49 


111 


193 

997 

11 

167 

2 

182 

399 

11 

418 

27 

664 

220 


1,661 


39 
2 


276 

317 


111 


62 
49 


111 


'  Total  U  S  -flag  oceangoing  merchant  fleet  (1 ,000  gross  tons  and  over  excluding  privately  owned 
lugs,  birges,  etc  ) 

-  Key    C— Combination  pas5en,ger  cargo:  F— Freighter:  T— Tanker:  0— Other  (all  othertypes). 

'  Excludes  1  combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessel.  18  freighters,  and  2  tankers  in  military 
service  under  custody  of  the  Department  of  Defense:  2  freighters  loaned  to  Department  of  Interior 


and  Coast  Guard,  and  1  Panama  Canal  Company  combination  passenger  and  cargo  ship  no  longer 
in  commercial  service. 

«  Military  and  commercial  priority  and  special  program  ships.  Excludes  3  ships  sold  but  remain- 
ing in  custody  of  reserve  fleet  pending  delivery. 


TABLE  ll.-U.S.  SHIPBUILDING,  1914-65  > 


Yeir 


Number 

Total  U  S  gross  tons 

Year 

Number 

Total  U.S.  gross  tons 

Year 

Number 

Total  US.  gross  tons 

24 

130, 459 

1932 

15 

145.470 

1950 

26 

415,499 

23 

120,894 

1933 

4 

49, 527 

1951 

10 

147,569 

67 

349, 488 

1934 

2 

9,544 

1952 

31 

397,156 

120 

629, 295 

1935 

2 

19,022 

1953 

44 

568, 542 

386 

1.671.%2 

1936 

8 

63, 428 

1954 

37 

562,266 

680 

3.190.288 

1937 

15 

121,852 

1955 

8 

105.242 

450 

2,312.658 

1938 

26 

185,658 

1956 

9 

125,878 

138 

1.037.697 

1939 

28 

241,052 

1957 

23 

320.291 

18 

163.808 

1940 

53 

444,727 

1958. 

30 

571,886 

19 

124,984 

1941 

95 

749, 105 

1959 

30 

713.561 

12 

83.602 
81.012 

1942      

724 

5,392,953 
12,499,873 

1960 

1961 

25 
25 

404,241 

11 

1943 

1,661 

369, 051 

8 

54.  043 

1944   

1,463 

11,404,404 

1962 

27 

384,994 

19 

154,943 

1945 

1,067 

7,663,362 

1963 

34 

421,800 

5 

64. 820 

1945   

83 

665, 194 

1964 

15 

222.200 

7 

57.395 

1947 

45 

279, 032 

1965 

16 

180,200 

16 

151.208 

1948 

25 

159,886 

14 

150,949 

1949 

34 

538, 873 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917. 
1918, 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923, 
1924, 
1925. 
1926, 
1927, 
1928 
1929, 
1930 
1931, 


1  Table  showing  gross  tonnage  and  number  of  steel  self-propelled  merchant  vessels  built  in 
the  private  shipyards  of  the  United  States  and  delivered  in  the  years  indicated  above  (includes 
only  vessels  of  2  GOO  gross  tons  and  over). 


TABLE  III.— U.S.  SHIPYARD  EMPLOYMENT,  NAVAL  AND  PRIVATE,  1940  65 


Year 

Total 

Year                                      Total 

Year 

Total 

1940... 

1941 

130,  300 

377,  OOO 

1,044,000 

1,655,500 

1,568.600 

1,033,900 

354,  100 

224,000 

213,900 

1949 171,800 

1950 145,700 

1951 223,300 

1952 267.600 

1953  255,000 

1954 218.300 

1958 

1959 

220,200 
214.200 

1942... 

1943 

1960 

1961 

207,800 
214.40(1 

1944 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

212.400 

1945 

209,400 

1946 

1955  208,000 

1956     211,400 

204,200 

1947 

212,200 

1948. 

1957 224,600 

TABLE  IV.-WORLD  MERCHANT  FLEET  TONNAGE  CHANGES,  1965 
(In  thousands! 

Country 

Gross  tons 

Country                                Gross  tons 

Country 

Gross  tons 

Great  Br 
United  S 

tain  a 
fates. 

nd  Northern  Ireland 

+  U 

-730 

-f3,064 

+780 

+  2.752 

-t-1,254 

-^26 

-(-150 

West  Germany -f  487 

France              ........                  -1-62 

India 

+272 

Argentina 

:..:                   -9 

Netherlands     +89 

Brazil 

+26 

Panama  +78 

Poland 

+69 

Sweden -f  110 

Yugoslavia.. 
Finland.... 

+89 

USSR 

DenmarK +278 

+W 

Greece 

Spam +110 

Italy... 

Cin»d« -1-296 
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TABLE  VI.-U.S.  FLAG  PARTICIPATION  IN  U.S.  WATERBORNE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

|ln  percsnti 


Calendar  year 


All  services 


Liner 


Irregular 


Tanker 


1951 . . . 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1956... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 


30 
24 
21 
18 
12 


49 
46 
39 
38 
39 
40 
39 
33 


37 
26 
17 
18 
16 
13 
12 
8 


46 
38 
33 
30 
23 
19 
16 
6 


Calendar  year 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 


All  services 


10 
11 
9 
9 
9 
10 
8 


Liner 


Irregular 


Tanker 


30 
30 
27 
28 
29 
28 
23 


Sources:  Table  I.  Maritime 
Council  of  America:  table  III 

table  IV,  "Lloyd's  Register  of  Sfiippin 


'Changing 
S. 


American  Bu^reau^  o>^^  pp^^k,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j,^^^^^  ^^  g^g,      v^aterborne  Foreign  Trade,    1965,  1966. 

EDW.^RDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 


Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr,  Edward.s]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
the  present  state  of  this  great  Nation's 
merchant  fleet.  The  American  flag  Is 
coming  down  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world — and  as  it  comes  down,  we  lose 
our  commercial  competitive  advantage, 
we  lose  our  national  defense  capability, 
we  lose  our  prestige,  and  we  lose  out  on 
the  balance  of  payments. 

And  I  am  just  as  concerned  about  the 
kind  of  a  program  the  administration  is 
offering  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  con- 
fronting our  maritime  industry. 

In  a  Maritime  Day  proclamation  j'ost 
a  few  months  ago.  President  Johnson 
underscored  the  importance  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  in  our  national  life.  He  said 
and  I  quote: 

Throughout  .^mericai  history,  the  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  indispensable  to  our 
security  and  prosperity.  Today,  our  merchant 
fleet  binds  us  in  peaceful  commerce  with 
the  Increasingly  interdependent  nations  of 
the  world. 

These  are  noble  word.';.  Mr.  Chairman. 
They  reflect  the  kind  of  respect  which 
our  merchant  marine  deserves  from  the 
Nation's  Chief  Executive.  They  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  industry  which  is  vital  to  our 
international  commerce  and  our  defense. 
However,  I  am  a  little  confused,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  President's  concern 
about  our  merchant  marine  does  not 
seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  plans  and 
schemes  of  some  of  the  members  of  his 
official  family. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  for 
one,  has  presented  a  program  tl.at  would 
involve  the  building  of  a  significant 
number  of  American-flag  merchant 
ships  in  foreign  yards.  How  can  you  have 
a  merchant  fleet  which  is  "indispensable 
to  our  prosperity"  when  the  ships  would 
be  built  with  foreign  materials,  by  for- 
eign workers,  in  some  foreign  country? 
Now  it  is  said  he  would  not  force  this 
issue,  but  who  knows?  With  a  policy  like 
this  we  would  quit  worrying  about  the 
merchant  marine.  We  would  not  have 
any  to  worry  about. 


The  Secretaa-y  of  Defense,  has  re- 
peatedly, in  recent  years,  downgraded 
the  role  of  our  commercial  shipping  in 
relation  to  our  national  defense.  He  has 
on  earlier  occasions  said  that  we  do  not 
need  to  build  more  commercial  vessels 
to  satisfy  our  defense  requij-ements,  and 
then  on  other  occasions  has  asked  for  a 
multibillion-dollar  fleet  all  his  own.  to 
be  used  in  case  of  international  crisis. 
How  can  you  have  a  merchant  fleet 
which  is  "indispensable  to  our  security" 
if  we  shortchange  American  ship  opera- 
tors who  want  to  build  more  ships,  or  if 
we  put  our  reliance  for  a  sealift  on  a 
costly,  ill-conceived  scheme  to  put  float- 
ing warehouses  on  station  around  the 
globe? 

These  day-to-da:  actions  by  the  ad- 
ministration tend  t-o  make  the  noble 
words  of  the  Presidential  proclamation 
sound  a  little  hollow.  And  it  is  the  day- 
to-day  actions  of  the  administration 
that  have  brought  our  merchant  marine 
to  it5  present  precarious  postion — out- 
numbered on  the  high  seas:  outclassed  in 
terms  of  speed  and  newness:  almost  out 
of  the  picture,  in  terms  of  new  construc- 
tion going  on  in  our  shipyards. 

We  have  got  to  build  om-  merchant 
fleet  back  to  its  former  position  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  first  step  is  to  en- 
act H.R.  159,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor— 
to  give  the  Maritime  Administration 
back  its  independence.  An  independent 
agency  will  be  able  to  hammer  out  a 
program,  that  will  make  sure  that  we  re- 
place our  small,  old,  unseaworlhy  ships 
With  fast,  safe  and  efficient  vessels  that 
compete  with  other  maritime  powers. 

Once  we  have  achieved  these  goals,  we 
will  give  real  meaning  to  the  words  of 
the  Presidents  proclamation  that  the 
merchant  marine  is  "indispensable  to 
our   security    and   prosperity." 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
cosioonsor  of  this  bill.  I  agree  100  per- 
cent viith  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well. 


Mr. 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Ashley]. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
take  just  a  few  minutes  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure. 

Mr,  Chaii-man,  it  is  unrealistic  to  iso- 
late the  development  of  our  maritime 
transportation  from  the  mainstream  of 
new  technology  and  development  taking 
place  in  other  transportation  areas.  Thus 
I  feel  it  is  es.sential  that  the  Maritime 
.■Administration  be  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation  where  a 
unified  and  coordinated  transportation 
policy  can  be  administered. 

The  hard  facts  are  that  the  future  of 
the  maritime  industry  rests  upon  the 
abilitv  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  obtain  a  significant  voice  m  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  I  think  it  is  unrealistic 
to  support  an  isolated  Maritime  .'Vdmin- 
istration  when  the  entire  thrust  of  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  transportation 
policy  is  directed  through  a  Cabinet- 
level  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee there  was  testimony  from  Mr. 
Bovd,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
indicating  a  no-win  policy  with  respect 
to  the  merchant  marine. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  fair  charac- 
terization of  his  testimony  in  any  re- 
spect. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Chairman  Boyd  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  laid  out  a  new  maritime 
program,  part  of  which,  in  truth,  was 
the  expression  of  his  opposition  to  the 
transfer  of  Maritime  to  an  independ- 
ent agcncv.  his  wish  being,  of  course, 
that  Maritime  be  included  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  believe  it  is  important.  Mr.  Chair- 
man for  this  committee  to  understand 
that  there  is  very  real  concern  withm 
the  administration  over  the  state  of  our 
American  merchant  marine.  There  has 
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been  action.  There  has  been  an  effort  to 
devise  a  maritime  policy  that  will  re- 
verse the  desperate  trend  of  our  mari- 
time fleet. 

This  program  was  not,  in  all  truth,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  rejected  point 
by  point,  which  is  within  its  prerogatives, 
the  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. It  rejected  out  of  hand  his 
plea  that  Maritime  be  included  with 
the  other  modes  of  transportation. 

If  I  may  say  so,  when  the  committee, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  nevertheless 
reported  the  measure  before  us,  it  was — 
and  I  believe  we  had  better  bear  this  in 
mind — contrary  to  the  testimony  not 
not  only  of  Mr.  Boyd  but  also  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Rentleman   from   Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vield  the  sentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  They  testified  that  the 
fate  of  our  merchant  marine  rested  upon 
its  future  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

We  have  turned  our  backs  on  this 
administration.  I  can  only  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  other  body  will  rec- 
ognize, if  we  do  not.  that  the  Maritime 
interests  are  not  going  to  be  served  by 
the  proposal  before  us.  nor  are  we  going 
to  receive  the  funding  which  is  necessary 
if  our  maritime  situation  is  to  be  re- 
versed and  if  we  are  again  to  enjoy  a 
healthy  maritime  industry. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion. We  had  better  understand  it. 

I  am  just  as  sincere  as  each  Member 
who  has  spoken.  We  all  want  a  healthy 
merchant  marine  I  believe  the  action 
we  are  taking  today  will  result  in  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  the  healthy  mer- 
chant marine  we  seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chaaman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Rivers  I. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
I  favor  this  bill.  I  am  a  coauthor. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  discussion  about  our 
merchant  marine  being  the  fourth  arm 
of  our  national  defense.  A  lot  of  people 
talk  about  it.  Let  us  do  something  about 
it.  Why  do  we  not  do  something  about 
it?  It  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
destiny  of  this  great  industry  is  handled 
by  an  organization  as  a  sideline. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  to 
put  the  merchant  marine  in  an  inde- 
pendent organization  whose  business  is 
the  merchant  marine. 

Travel  out  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
where  Singapore  is  located.  Two  hun- 
dred ships  a  day  may  be  seen  going 
through  these  straits  and  in  any  1  year 
over  10.000  or  15,000  ships  are  in  the 
harbor  of  Singapore.  Not  10  percent  of 
these  are  American-flag  ships.  We  are 
going  down,  down,  down  and  today  we 
are  5th  in  world  standing. 

Our  merchant  marine,  I  tell  you,  is 
dwindling  from  the  face  of  the  seas 
and  of  the  earth.  Why?  Because  nobody 
looks  out  for  them.  Now,  it  would  be  fine 
to  put  them  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  but  the 
Department  of  Transportation  may  be 
just  too  big  to  do  this.  I  am  interested 


in  this  because  we  are  paying  through 
the  nose  now  for  foreign-flag  ships  to 
take  our  commerce.  Is  it  not  disgraceful? 
I  say  to  you  that  your  ships,  your  money, 
must  go  down  to  Panama,  Nigeria,  or  Li- 
beria, or  somewhere  else  to  get  a  flag  so 
that  your  money  can  operate  on  the 
seas.  This  is  pathetic  and  this  is  dis- 
graceful. 

I  want  an  organization  that  is  inde- 
pendent, that  can  come  before  your 
Congress  with  a  budget  to  take  care  of 
the  full  logistical  requirement  of  your 
fighting  men.  We  do  not  have  that  now. 
In  another  war  we  may  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  flags  for  our  com- 
merce if  we  do  not  do  something  and 
do  it  now.  It  is  as  simple  as  this.  You 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  strike  a 
blow  for  your  fourth  arm  of  national 
defense.  From  a  selfish  standpoint  this 
thing  is  needed. 

There  sits  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber, a  distinguished  military  man  in  his 
own  right.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ger.ald  R.  Ford]  come  out  for 
this  bill, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  pass 
the  House  with  scarcely  one  dissenting 
vote  and  let  the  world  know  that  your 
Congress  is  going  to  formulate  the  mari- 
time policy  of  America.  If  you  do  not, 
then  tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Let  us 
have  that  independent  organization 
coming  to  your  Congress  proclaiming 
the  mission  of  America  in  this  auxiliary 
fourth  arm  of  our  defense. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  hope  it  passes 
with  an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock  I. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  measure  to  create  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration.  I  rise 
in  sup!X)rt  of  H.R.  159  and  am  delighted 
that  we  are  at  long  last  considering 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  H.R.  159,  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  enjoys  wide  support  in 
the  90th  Congress  from  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This  broad  backing  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
100  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  introduced  almost  iden- 
tical legislation  to  create  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration. 

This  senes  to  underscore  the  deep 
concern  of  this  Congress  over  the  crisis 
in  our  merchant  fleet,  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  recent  months. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
begin  immediately  to  assert  itself  once 
again  in  commercial  activity  on  the 
world's  oceans  and  seas  on  a  scale  that 
will  restore  this  country  to  first-rank 
maritime  importance.  It  is  time  that  we 
recognized  the  declining  position  of  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry  and  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  in  relation  to 
that  of  other  nations.  It  is  time  that  we 
called  attention  to  our  embarrassing  lack 
of  an  agp;rp.ssive.  comprehensive  national 


maritime  policy,  and  that  we  emphasize 
our  neglect  of  the  potential  of  the  world's 
oceans  in  general,  and  of  the  fisheries 
and  living  resources  of  the  oceans  and  of 
our  merchant  marine  in  particular. 

I  take  great  pride,  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  in  the  fact  that,  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  we  have  tried  to 
alert  the  American  people  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  plight  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

Nothing  short  of  a  full-fledged  over- 
haul of  all  our  maritime  and  fisheries 
programs  is  in  order. 

I  say  "programs  "  because  today  there 
is  no  overall  national  ocean  policy,  no 
definitive  national  program,  no  entity 
capable  of  implementing  such  a  policy  or 
program,  and  no  national  budget  for 
ocean  development,  particularly  pertain- 
ing to  utilization  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  sea.  There  is  no  comprehensive 
plan  to  revitalize  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry', or  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  No 
real  Government-industry  understand- 
ing or  partnership. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  vital  need 
for  one  unified  national  policy  for  ocean 
and  fishery  development,  and  one  for 
tlie  merchant  marine — and  it  is  my  belief 
that  such  a  unified  approach  is  possible 
only  if  we  now  reconstitute  the  Maritime 
Administration  as  a  wholly  independent 
agency. 

Until  we  do,  there  will  be  no  unified 
effort,  and  we  will  be  forced  to  continue 
with  our  present  fragmented  approach 
to  maritime  problems.  And  make  no  mis- 
take about  it — today  we  are  fragmented. 
Within  the  executive  branch,  there  are 
no  less  than  22  separate  agencies  en- 
gaged in  various  ocean  activities— each 
of  them  is  separately  funded.  These  22 
agencies  compete  with  each  other,  and 
with  other  agencies  much  larger,  for  the 
Federal  budget  dollar.  Tliis  situation 
breeds  duplication  of  effort,  aiid  cannot 
but  hinder  our  ocean  development  pro- 
grams. 

If  we  were  concerned  here  only  with 
sound  Government  organization,  we 
would  have  to  move  forward  with  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration just  to  end  the  present  piecemeal, 
uncoordinated  approach  toward  the 
budgeting  of  various  maritime  and  fish- 
ing problems.  But  of  course  the  question 
of  a  maritime  budget — important  as  it 
is — is  overshadowed  by  the  need  for  co- 
ordination in  our  approach  to  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  fisheries  industries 
themselves,  for  both  our  national  defense 
and  our  national  commerce  are  involved. 

Because  the  Maritime  Administration 
does  not  have  independence — because  we 
have  more  than  two  score  Federal  agen- 
cies with  their  fingers  in  the  maritime 
"pie" — we  are  treated  to  the  spectacle 
of  various  cabinet  officers  making  policy 
decisions,  often  contradictory,  for  this 
vital  industry. 

We  had,  for  example,  one  Cabinet  offi- 
cer— the  Secretary  of  Transportation — 
proposing  a  maritime  program  to  the 
Congress,  despite  the  fact  that  in  our  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  the  last  Congress,  we 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  mari- 
time program  was  to  be  outside  his  prov- 
ince. In  his  program,  the  Secretary  of 
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Transportation  proposed  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear-powered  ships  at  a  time 
when  the  Budget  Bureau  and  some  others 
in  this  administration  advocated  laying 
up  the  nuclear-powered  commercial  ves- 
sel. We  now  have  the  hundred-million- 
kollarNS  Savannah. 

This  same  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion proposed  a  low-level  program  of 
domestic  ship  construction,  coupled  with 
opening  of  the  fioodgates  to  foreign  ship 
construction.  To  my  mind,  this  is  loaded 
with  danger.  It  poses  the  threat  of  an 
ever-increasing  flight  of  American  capi- 
tal abroad,  adversely  affecting  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  And  it  would  depress 
our  own  shipbuilding  industry,  thus  kill- 
ing any  hope  of  reducing  unit  cost  in  the 
future  through  multiple  ship  construc- 
tion. Well,  this  is  the  proposal  of  one 
member  of  the  administration. 

We  have  had  another  member  of  the 
administration,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
inject  himself  into  the  maritime  pro- 
gram, too.  He  wants  us  to  upgrade  and 
reconstruct  hundreds  of  national  de- 
fense reserve  vessels  at  astronomical 
costs.  As  many  Members  of  this  Commit- 
tee are  well  aware,  we  have  broken  out 
172  of  these  ships  for  the  present  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Each  one  of  these  vessels 
has  cost  the  Government  about  $550,000 
to  be  fitted  back  into  service.  After  these 
old  rust  buckets  had  been  placed  into 
service,  many  of  them  were  plagued  with 
mechanical  failures  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  valuable  sailing  days. 

This  recommendation  to  pour  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  "upgrading"  of  a  re- 
serve fleet,  which  Is  long  since  past  its 
prime,  came  from  the  same  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  wanted  to  build  fast  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships  as  a  panacea  to  our 
shipbuilding  problems.  So  we  have  two 
Cabinet-level  administrators  proposing 
radically  different  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lem. Which  one  speaks  for  the  Nation? 

There  are  other  examples  of  how 
Cabinet-level  departments  and  other 
Federal  agencies  have  injected  them- 
selves into  the  maritime  picture  all  to 
the  detriment  of  our  merchant  ship- 
ping— and  all  because  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  been  denied  authority 
and  independence.  All  of  these  situations 
make  it  abvmdantly  clear  that  we  must 
have  a  separate  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration—free of  bureaucratic  in- 
trusions and  empowered  to  establish 
policy — or  else  we  shall  be  unable  to  save 
our  merchant  fleet  or  our  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

So  I  heartily  endorse  H.R.  159  for  the 
goals  which  it  espouses.  It  seeks  to  bring 
into  being  an  agency  that  will  have  a 
voice  of  its  own,  and  a  direct  line  of 
communication  both  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  White  House. 

If  there  is  any  shortcoming  in  this  leg- 
islation— and  I  include  my  own  bill,  H.R. 
6287,  in  this  criticism— it  is  that  the  leg- 
islation does  not  go  far  enough.  Perhaps, 
instead  of  merely  discussing  an  inde- 
pendent maritime  agency,  it  should  go 
even  further  and  recommend  an  en- 
tirely new  Cabinet-level  department^ — a 
Department  of  Maritime  and  Marine 
Resources. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  such 
an    imaginative,    aggressive    approach. 


This  department  could  include  all  of  the 
farflung    agencies   and   subdepartments 
now  in  existence — such  as  the  Maritime 
Administration,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission.   Bureau   of   Commercial   Fish- 
eries. Merchant  Marine  Academy,  State 
maritime  academies,  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Studv    Commission,    the    St.    Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
Great '  Lakes    Pilotage    Administration, 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commis- 
sion, International  Pacific  Halibut  Com- 
mission,   International    Pacific    Salmon 
Fisheries      Commission.      International 
Boundary     and     Water     Commission- 
United    States    and    Mexico— Office    of 
Merchant  Marine  Safety,  National  Fish- 
eries   Center    and    Aquarium    Advisory- 
Board,  the  20-odd  agencies  working  on 
oceanograi  ty.  and  many  othere. 

The  effect  of  such  a  department  would 
be  obvious. 

First,  all  our  interests  with  the  sea 
would  be  brought  together  and  coordi- 
nated. Currently  these  agencies  are 
strewn  throughout  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  a  host  of  independent 
agencies.  Many  hours  and  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  duplicating  research 
and  programs.  Goals  are  defined  by  dif- 
ferent department  heads,  and  thus  con- 
flict with  each  other.  The  waste  in  dol- 
lars and  manpower  is  enormous. 

Creating  a  Cabinet-level  department 
would  insure  that  our  past  mistakes  in 
an  ailing  area  will  receive  top-level  at- 
tention. Also,  hopefully,  with  the  admin- 
istration more  directly  concerned  at  the 
Cabinet  level,  we  will  avoid  neglect  of 
our  maritime  interests  in  the  future. 

If  we  had  such  a  department  20  years 
ago,  we  would  not  be  in  the  trouble  we 
are  in  today.  This  kind  of  department 
certainly  would  insure  that  we  will  not 
be  in  the  same  trouble  20  years  from 
now. 

So  perhaps,  H.R.  159  does  not  go  far 
enough  toward  giving  us  a  new.  tech- 
nologically updated  shipping  and  ship- 
building industry  capable  of  greatly  in- 
creased production.  But  certainly  we  will 
be  a  long  step  toward  the  realization  of 
that  goal  with  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
159. 

Many  times  on  this  Hill  one  Member 
or  another  has  had  occasion  to  quote  an 
ancient  piece  of  Chinese  philosophy— 
that  we  must  "begin  a  thousand-mile 
journev  with  a  single  step."  It  is  well  we 
remember  that  quotation  during  our 
present  deliberations,  for  the  reconsti- 
tuting of  the  Maritime  Administration  as 
an  independent  agency  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  the  revitalizing  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  fisheries  industries— 
and  well  could  be  the  first  step  toward 
eventual  legislation  to  establish  a  Cabi- 
net-level department  to  undertake  this 
monumental  task. 

In  any  event,  the  hour  is  late.  We  have 
that  thousand-mile  journey  still  ahead 
of  us.  It  is  long  since  time  we  took  this 
first  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina   [Mr.  Rivers],  and  ask 


that  this  House  of  Representatives  reg- 
ister an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  H.R.  159. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
isan  [Mr.  DingellI. 
'  Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  passage  of  H.R.  159  lies  at  the 
crux  of  the  solution  of  the  maritime 
problems  facing  this  Nation. 

The  current  situation  of  our  maritime 
industry  endangers  the  security  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

While  I  represent  an  inland  State,  far 
from  the  ocean  shores  of  this  country, 
I  recognize  the  great  importance  an  ade- 
quate maritime  program  wiU  have  for 
all  of  the  50  States.  My  constituents  in 
Americas  inland  have  just  as  vital  an 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  do  the  people  from  New  York, 
New  Orleans.  San  Francisco,  or  any  of 
our  great  seaports. 

A  large  portion  of  the  materials  and 
goods  boueht.  sold,  and  used  in  my  dv^- 
trict  each  day  reach  this  country  by 
ship.  A  number  of  the  industries  in  my 
district  depend  upon  raw  materials 
brought  across  the  ocean.  In  fact,  just 
about  everything  that  each  of  us  uses 
each  day  is  in  whole  or  in  part  the  prod- 
uct of  our  ocean  trade. 

Fmthermore.  every  day  the  ships  of 
this  Nation  are  carrying  food,  clothing, 
plasma,  and  ammunition  to  boys  from  my 
district  and  from  all  the  other  434  con- 
gre.ssional  districts  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  In  essence,  the  very  lives  of  our 
soldiers  fighting  over  there  so  far  from 
home  depend  absolutely  upon  our  ocean 
supply  line. 

If  ships  suddenly  stopped  moving  to 
and  from  this  country  across  the  seas, 
the  American  standard  of  living  as  well 
as  our  national  security  would  be  seri- 
ously threatened. 

Today  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine—neglected, denied  adequate  funds, 
and  submerged  in  Government  bureauc- 
racy— carries  less  than  8  percent  of  this 
coimtr>-'s  export-import  trade.  Over  92 
percent  of  America's  vital  world  pipeline 
of  industry  and  commerce  is  in  foreign 
har.ds.  dependent  on  foreign-flag  ships, 
foreign  citizens  and  the  policies  of  for- 
eign governments. 

This  is  not  a  healthy  situation  for  our 
Nation — economically  or  militarily.  Con- 
sidering the  suddenness  with  which 
crises  blossom  around  the  globe  and 
friends  overnight  become  enemies,  the 
United  States  cannot  permit  such  an 
overwhelming  portion  of  its  very  life- 
blood  to  rest  within  the  grasp  of  foreign 
domination. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  have 
the  type  of  merchant  marine  Congress 
provided  for  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936 — ships  built  in  this  coimtry, 
crewed  by  American  seamen,  and 
proudly  flying  the  American  ensign — 
ships  sufficient  in  numbers  to  carry  the 
major  portion  of  our  trade  and  vital 
military  supplies. 

As  evidenced  by  the  more  than  100 
bills  presented  during  this  session  of 
Congress  for  creation  of  an  independent 
martime  agency,  we  In  the  House  will  not 
settle   for   anything   less   than   an   all- 
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American  merchant  marine  to  serve  this 
country's  commercial  and  defense  needs 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Creation  of  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  is  the  first  step 
and  a  mandatory  one,  toward  returning 
control  of  this  vital  industry — American 
shipping — to  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania 
[Mr.  Byrne  1. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  am  delishted  to  be  able  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues, 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation  for 
maritime  independence. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate,  to  say 
the  least,  that  the  news  media  continues 
to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  our 
maritime  industry-,  and  the  public  thus 
remains  less  than  fully  informed. 

It  .seems  incredible  to  me  that  the 
American  people  have  not  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  our  commercial  shipping 
is  in  such  dire  straits.  I  am  amazed  that 
the  pubhc  does  not  realize  that  our  de- 
fense effoits  are  seriously  endangered  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  our  maritime  in- 
dustry has  fallen  on  hard  times. 

The  Vietnam  war  captures  a  lot  of  the 
headlines.  So  does  the  continuing  debate 
in  this  country  and  abroad  over  the  con- 
duct of  that  war.  In  the  face  of  this  and 
other  world  problems,  there  are  those 
who  would  say  that  America  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  much  of  its  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  maritime  industry. 
And  yet  the  problems  of  our  merchant 
marine  are  directly  related  to  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  reason  is  really  quite  simple,  as 
this  body  is  well  aware.  Our  country  must 
rely  on  the  merchant  marine  to  maintain 
its  lifelines  in  times  of  crisis.  The  mer- 
chant marine  is  carrying  the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  the  men  and  equipment  for 
Vietnam. 

Apparently  the  American  people  have 
not  learned  that  we  are  stretching  our 
merchant  marine  resources  almost  to  the 
limit  right  now  to  supply  our  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  another  war  should 
break  out  anywhere  in  the  world,  we 
would  be  rifht  up  asainst  it. 

I  am  sure  we  would  meet  the  challenge 
somehow,  because  we  always  do.  If  neces- 
sary, we  would  even  get  into  £.  crash 
shipbuilding  program  like  the  ones  we 
embarked  on  at  the  outsets  of  World 
War  I  and  II.  But  in  doing  so,  we  would 
once  again  be  forced  to  pay  the  price  of 
years  of  neglect  under  a  policy  which 
calls  for  starving  our  merchant  marine 
in  times  of  peace,  and  expecting  it  to  be 
Johnny-on-the-spot  in  times  of  crisis. 

We  have  to  stop  trying  to  play  it  both 
ways.  We  have  to  start  building  up  our 
merchant  fleet  now.  and  never  again  let 
it  fall  into  neglect.  We  have  to  keep  the 
merchant  fleet  modern  and  strong  during 
good  times  making  sure  that  it  gets  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  modern  technology,  to  keep  pace 
with  foreign  competition,  and  to  keep 
pace  with  our  growing  trade. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  seem  to  be  imbued 
with  the  proper  sense  of  urgency  about 
meeting  and  solving  this  problem. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  niaritime 


must  be  independent  so  that  its  voice  will 
not  be  muffled  by  layer  upon  layer  of 
bureaucracy;  so  that  it  will  not  be  si- 
lenced by  people  who  have  no  regard  for 
either  the  commercial  or  the  defense  role 
of  the  merchant  fleet.  Maritime  should 
be  independent  because  this  important 
a  program  should  not  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  openly  advocated  building 
our  ships  in  foreign  yards. 

That  is  why  I  cannot  overemphasize 
my  concern  that  H.R.  159,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, be  passed  by  tiie  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HannaI.  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  join  with 
my  many  colleagues  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  in 
urging  and  supporting  the  passage  of 
H.R.  159.  I  could  echo  the  many  refer- 
ences which  have  and  will  be  made  which 
harken  back  to  the  proud  past  of  Amer- 
ica's maritime  history.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Yankee  trader  and  the  Yankee 
Clipper,  the  vigorous  results  from  tlie 
wedding  between  the  American  entre- 
prencurship  and  the  merchant  marine 
gave  muscle  and  sinew  to  tlie  growth  of 
the  new  nation  on  our  American  Conti- 
nent. But  rather  than  speak  to  the  spirit 
I  wish  to  discuss  soberly  the  substance 
of  that  which  lies  outside  the  bill,  rather 
than  that  which  is  contained  within  it; 
and  speak  of  the  things  the  bill  does  not 
imply  and  should  not  imply. 

First,  it  is  most  important  that  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  bill  does 
not  suggest  or  encourage  an  isolation 
position  in  any  respect.  Tliere  is  not 
created  in  this  bill  or  intended  in  its 
application  a  cocoon  for  merchant  ma- 
rine activity  and  shipbuilding  separate 
and  apart  from  transportation  as  a 
whole.  I  do  not  believe  and  therefore  do 
not  support  the  idea  that  coordination 
and  cooperation  could  only  come  by  in- 
cluding a  Merchant  Marine  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Coordination  and  cooperation  are 
important  and  necessary  and  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  Congress  that  we  expect  the  admin- 
istration of  this  new  agency  to  work 
closely  and  coordinately  with  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Transportation  so  that  all  modes 
concerned  with  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services  may  be  part  of 
an  efficient  and  effective  interphase.  Only 
by  this  close  intertie  will  the  best  per- 
formance which  we  are  projecting  for 
new  vigor  and  wider  service  be  realized. 

Again,  there  should  be  no  reading  in 
our  action  here  that  we  are  taking  a  total 
isolated  position  relative  to  the  healthy 
competition  between  the  shipyards  of  our 
own  country  and  those  in  the  allied  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  The  bill  does 
provide  a  formula  for  approaching  this 
problem  and  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  law 
which  should  have  our  continued  atten- 
tion as  we  study  the  future  performance 
under  this  new  measure  of  our  shipyard 
performances. 

Finally,  it  should  most  strongly  be 
stated  that  this  bill  is  no  haven  for 
either  the  labor  elements  or  the  man- 
agement elements  of  either  the  shipyard 


building  industry  or  the  merchant  ma- 
rine industry.  We  are  not  providing  com- 
fort for  those  who  cling  to  the  practices 
of  the  past.  A  portion  of  the  blame  for 
the  sad  state  of  this  industry  must  be 
placed  foursquare  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  individuals  in  each  of  the  segments, 
management  and  labor,  who  ha^e  pre- 
ferred to  settled  further  into  the  padded 
position  of  an  enlarged  maximus-gluti- 
nous,  rather  than  to  move  more  aggres- 
sively forward  with  the  new  techniques 
and  technologies  which  are  available 
from  today's  scientific  and  industrial 
know^-how. 

Let  this  bill  be  a  call  to  the  most 
visionary  of  the  leaders  of  labor  and 
management:  a  call  for  a  partnership 
on  their  part  which  marks  and  reflects 
the  foresight  and  expectations  expressed 
by  the  Congress  in  the  measure  that  is 
before  us  today.  And  with  this  under- 
standing let  us  pass  this  measure  and 
then  follow  its  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion in  those  places  in  our  economy  w  here 
the  goals  and  purposes  recited  by  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  liave  been 
generously  set  forth  in  this  record. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
sucii  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  to  commend  the  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz],  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
tiie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  "lAiLLiARDl ,  for  the  job  which 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  long- 
needed  proposal  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  its  consideration 
and  final  passage. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  LennonI. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  I  believe  it  was  on  Sep- 
tember 6  of  this  year  that  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  the  merchant  marine.  That  rep- 
resented a  most  significant  and  first  step 
in  the  revitalization  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. This  is  the  second  essential  step 
that  we  are  taking  here  today. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  HuntI. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  159,  a  bill  which  would 
create  an  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,  something  which  in  my 
opinion  has  been  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  day  and  age 
when  we  are  undertaking  to  create  sta- 
bility among  our  American  working  labor 
force,  I  cannot  help  but  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  at  one  time 
had  one  of  the  finest  shipbuilding  activi- 
ties in  the  entire  world — the  once  re- 
nowned and  great  shipbuilding  corpora- 
tion at  Camden,  N.J. 

In  1945,  when  I  returned  from  over- 
seas, there  were  31,000  men  and  women 
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tors  and  troublemakers.  We  need  our 
merchant  marine  in  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  crucial  to  our  naUonal 
security  and  it  is  crucial  to  our  balance 
of  pa>'ments. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  tne 
statistics  I  mentioned  earlier,  particu- 


rejuvination  of   an  --- 

fleet  This  shipyard  has  built  some  of  the 
greatest  ships  the  world  has  even  known, 
including  the  nuclear  powered  Savannah 
I  am  certain  the  Members  are  aware  of 
the  great  difficulty  we  have  had  in  keep- 
ing this  vessel  of  the  future  on  the  seas, 
because  certain  interests  would  rather 
see  it  put  in  mothballs,  so  they  can  trans- 
fer American  flags  to  foreign  mantune 

^  To  get  the  American  merchant  marine 
industry  back  on  an  even  keel  we  have 
to  do  one  of  two  things:  We  have  to  come 
back  to  a  sane  way  of  proceeding  in  the 


anything   today,   let   us   pass   this   bill, 
because  the  present  dilemma  we  find  our- 
selves in  today  can  be  laid  at  the  door- 
'.tep  of  the  present  administration. 
'^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time.  . 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

FiNoi.  ,  .    .„ 

Mr    FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 

time.  ^    *  TT  T3 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.K. 
159,  which  would  establish  a   separate 
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longer  have  any  useful  life.  We  can  foi 
get  that  we  have  a  war  in  Vietnam  and 
that  we  have  to  supply  our  war  efforts 
there  at  the  present  time,  whether  you 
want  to  or  whether  you  do  not. 

Also  do  not  forget  that  we  have  men 
who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  building  nu- 
clear vessels.  So  we  need  someone,  and 
we  need  a  separate  administrative  policy 
that  will  revive  the  great  American  mer- 
chant marine  industry  we  once  had 

Mr.  CAHTT.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  •  ,j  ♦„ 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  would  merely  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  and  to  express  as  he 
has  expressed  my  deep  interest  in  the 


which  I  am  happy  to  ccsponsor  consti 
tutcs  a  crucial  beginning  in  the  struggle 


waterborne      export-import      cargo      is 
carried  bv  foreign-flag  vessels,  Think  ot 
the  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  that 
this  costs  us  each  year.  We  are  givmg 
foreigners  dollars  which  could  be  going 
to  American  shipping,  helping  our  bal- 
ance of  pavments  and  easing  unemploy- 
ment in  the  shipyards.  But,  I  regret  to 
sav    this   administration   is   not   so    in- 
clined Our  American  shipyards  are  rot- 
ting while  the  Jolinson  administration 
doles  out  shipbuilding  contracts  to  for- 
eign shipbuilders,  injuring  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance  of   payments   and   depriving    u.b. 
workers  of  their  due. 

If  we  want  to  rebuild  our  merchant 
marine,  the  first  step  is  to  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate Federal  Maritime  Administration 
free  of  the  clutches  of  the  Department 


tutcs  a  crucial  beginmng  m  tne  sum^  'f  Tran^Dortation   whose  Secretary  has 

to     rebuild     our     American     mei  chant  ^^J^^^^Xt'^J^^^ares  the  Johnson  ad- 

m.arine.                                                      ,    ,  Tnini<;tration"s  disdain  for  the  needs  of 

of  this  apathy,  has  tried  to  bury  the  ^  PfJ  J"^^/;,^^  b^t  it  is  a  necessary 

Maritime  Administration  within  the  new  ^^^^^^^^.^JJ^'f JJ'J-^ew  American  maritime 

Department  of  Transportation.  nnCv    which  will  first    put  an  end  to 

AS  long  as  the  Maritime  Ato^i^stra-  P°  ^^>'j^^™   shipyards  to  build  ships 

tion  is  within  the  Department  of  Trans-  asing  loreign  .n  py                    American 

portation,  we  can  expect  no  real  action  ^hich  ou|h^  to  be  nu^^j  ^^..^ntee 

to  aid  our  merchant  marine.  Ships  will  ^^^^f,^f"  pJlral   financing   to   rebuild 

be  just  another  category  of  transporta  ^Jequa  e   Fedeml   fir^ancmg                 ^^ 


development  of  an  agency  that  win  nave  j^     ^  ™„j.jne  n'om  tne  uunviun  i,^     ..it  ^t- -• -„      .   -.     „.,„„ 

as  its  primary  concern  and  responsibility  ^J  J^^J^^s  ^^Sstration  has  sought  to  ginning.  With  it  we  will  gai"  the  where- 
the  development  of  a  real  seapower  here  ;™  ^^^^  ^°^^  ^his  is  the  place  to  begin,  withal  to  begin  the  '■^e^^^l°P°^^"^„°;  ""^^ 
in  the  United  States  that  we  have  missed     ^"i^lJ^^iodT  thinks  that  our  merchant     sadly    dilapidated   merchant^  ™A"^r.J 

marine  is  not  in  a  bad  and  sad  shape, 
then  let  me  mention  a  few  facts  of  life : 
First  Our  Nation,  which  was  once  the 
world's  No.  1  power  in  shipping,  is  now 
No   6 — or  maybe  even  No.  7. 

Second.  The  United  States,  which  used 
to  be  the  leader  in  the  world  in  ship- 
building, is  now  14th— let  me  repeat  that 


sadly  dilapidated  merchant  marine.  1 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  159  as  a  great 
initial  step  forward  in  this  task. 

Mr.  MAILLL^RD.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  KylI, 

Mr.  KYL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding, 
building  is  now  i«n-ieu  uic  icp«.  ...».,         I  hope  this  bill  will  do  all  of  the  con- 

'°!Siru?:dS™=e.butatact„one-     S.;  do  not'  beU.ve  It  .in  do  thej. 

I  hid  Se-h^or  o,  represent.™  the  dls-     '^'^'-^,^^JlJZToT.:'ef£,'nf'^-    Im  tSTneVa'se  afat'/'aUrnis't??- 
trlct  in  New  Jersey  that  the  gentleman     cam-  92  Peicent  °f  our  «aterDorne  im      sara  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 


ill     tllC     WlllKVV*    ■^VM-w'ww - 

for  many,  many  years,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHTT.T.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  dis 


now  represents,  and  both  of  us  have  seen 
what  the  neglect  in  the  construction  of 
ships  has  done  to  that  area,  and  what 
effect  it  has  had  on  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks 


.  „„,„„  five  policy.  We  are  not  going  to  get  a 

■"SSCS:  these  stat.st,cs^cn.ey  -f  it '.1Tnlp'l/c'"at"et?e?ra,;S 

trouble— and   the   Johnson   admUustra-  Secretary  bo  a 

tion  does  not  seem  to  care.  The  adminis-  ^^l^^^^^lie^s  thaThefroL  those  funds. 

r  ^mkrks  tration  ^•|L^^f,^,^,rhUe7;ilariSS  ft  Sght  be  somebody  in  another  effort. 

Mr.   HUNT.   I   tharxk   the   gentleman     P^-rty  cornm  ssarshigher^saj^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  department  of  the  Gov- 

from  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  very    ap-     tnat  given  louic  ^  g  grnment.  „        ,       ^ 

preciative  of  his  worthwhile  statement.     ^1?  Jif^nam,  but  it  rjfiyes  to  n^^^^^  ^.^^  .^^  ^^^  automatically  going  to 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  conclusion     shlppmg  ^Y^^^^J^f^^rketpL^e  alter  an  unrealistic  foreign  trade  policy 

that  we  must  begin  to  consider  that  other     "^^i  ^  "^*""^l^,^^^^     marine    We  which  this  administration  has  held  in 

nations  are  still  in  the  shipbuilding  busi-        We  ./^f^.^^.J^^han^e  need  sleek  recent  years. 

ness.  Consider  the  British  shipbuildmg     ^^n SI/tw  LSigue  p^ver^y  pr^^^^  This  bill  is  not  going  to  stop  the  un- 

Sra  VJh-atCusS  ofanS    S^glutTax^S^r  d^la"^  thUiU-  reasonable  assistance  that  we  have  given 
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to  foreign  nations  in  preference,  over  our 
own  shipping  industo'- 

This  bill  is  not  going  to  alter  the  fact 
that  we  have  all  but  priced  ourselves  out 
of  tiie  market  in  maritime  affairs. 

This  is  an  act  of  desperation  because 
the  Congress  has  been  unable  to  force 
the  administration  to  do  what  all  of  us 
here  know  should  have  been  done,  and  I 
feel  that  we  are  simply  asking  for  addi- 
tional trouble  by  the  passage  of  this 
kind  of  bill. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  Rogers  1.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  feel  that  I  must  express  my  con- 
cern and  opposition  to  H.R.  159. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  urged,  sup- 
ported, and  acted  for  the  upgrading  and 
improvement  of  our  American  merchant 
marine. 

I  fear  that  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day will  not  attain  this  goal,  but  rather 
will  sidetrack  us  again  by  placing  the 
Maritime  Administration  apart  from  the 
mainstream  of  effective  planning  and 
programing. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
was  created  because  we  recognized  the 
need  for  a  unified  effort  in  deahng  with 
all  aspects  of  transportation,  commer- 
cial as  well  as  noncommercial.  Maritime 
Administration  should  be  a  part  of  this 
comprehensive  transportation  planning, 
not  isolated  at  this  bill  would  do,  leaving 
it  to  fend  for  itself  as  but  another  agency 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Surely  our  merchant  marine  deserves 
the  best  attention  we  can  give  it.  and  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  attention  will  come 
from  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 
Gilbert  I. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

I  wish  to  point  out  I  am  a  cosponor 
of  this  legislation.  May  I  say  that  our 
maritime  industry,  quite  to  the  contrary 
of  some  of  the  statements  made  by  some 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  flour- 
ished more  under  an  independent  agency 
than  at  the  time  it  was  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

From  1936.  the  time  the  Maritime  Act 
was  passed,  until  1950,  the  maritime  in- 
dustry had  its  greatest  growth.  Our  ships 
sailed  the  seas  and  we  were  No.  1.  Only  in 
1950  when  the  Maritime  became  part  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  did  our 
maritime  trade  start  to  slip  and  slip  and 
slip. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  maritime  Industry 
would  like  to  go  back  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  because  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  deals  with 
domestic  situations  whereas  our  mari- 
time trade  deals  with  international  com- 
merce and  commerce  on  the  seas. 

I  think  that  to  put  it  into  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  would  be 
foolish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
support  of  H.R.  159,  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administra- 


tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  proposal,  my  bill  being 
H.R. 619. 

I  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
amendment  In  the  last  Congress  which 
removed  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  the  bill  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  at 
that  time,  and  I  am  now  more  firm  than 
ever  in  my  conviction  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  maritime  industry  and  our 
country  will  be  served  by  the  creation  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Federal  agency. 
We  were  aware  in  the  last  Congress  of 
the  burden  under  which  our  American 
maritime  industry  has  been  operating, 
and  we  recognized  the  step  which  must 
be  taken. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  decline 
of  our  merchant  fleet  has  been  due  largely 
to  its  subordinate  role  buried  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  where  interests 
of  the  maritime  industry  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  other  interests  of  the  De- 
partment. Especially  important  at  this 
time  is  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  whose  decisions 
would  be  unbiased  and  based  on  sound 
judgment  of  act.  As  presently  organized, 
the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  cannot  pro- 
vide this,  for  members  of  the  Board  are 
employees  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  subject  to  the  pressures  of  the 
Maritime  Administrator  who  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  recognized 
definite  distinctions  between  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  other  agencies 
included  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. No  other  American  industry 
competes  so  directly  with  foreign-flag 
competitors  as  does  the  maritime  indus- 
try. Other  modes  of  transportation  are 
domestic  in  character  and  compete  do- 
mestically, whereas  ocean  shipping  is  not 
domestic  and  competes  internationally. 
We  must  now  recognize  independence  for 
the  Maritime  Administration,  which  I 
am  convinced,  will  provide  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  effective  implementation  of 
our  national  maritime  policy  as  intended 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
That  act  provided  for  a  five-man  inde- 
pendent Maritime  Commission,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Commission  functioned 
independently  from  1936  until  1950,  and 
during  that  period  we  witnessed  an  un- 
precedented strengthening  and  growth 
of  our  merchant  marine. 

Since  the  abolishment  of  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  in  1950,  American 
shipbuilding  and  our  merchant  fleet  have 
experienced  a  drastic  decline.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  H,  ships  flying  American 
flags  carried  40  percent  of  our  export 
and  import  cargoes.  Today  they  carry 
only  8  percent.  Our  U.S. -flag  merchant 
fleet  numbered  more  than  5,000  ships 
after  World  War  II.  but  today  there  are 
barely  900  vessels  in  our  merchant  fleet. 
After  the  war,  80,000  sailors  were  em- 
ployed in  our  merchant  fleet:  today  there 
are  less  than  50,000  jobs  for  our  seamen. 
We  ranked  first  among  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world;  today  we  have 
dropped  to  sixth  place  and  the  fast- 
developing  Soviet  merchant  fleet  may 
soon  push  us  back  to  seventh  rank. 


Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of 
departmental  reorganization  shows  that 
our  merchant  marine  made  greater  prog- 
ress when  its  administration  had  the 
most  independence.  Our  maritime  indus- 
try must  be  permitted  to  expand  and 
compete  for  business  with  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world.  This  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  defense  capability  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  being  admin- 
i.vtered  as  a  stepchild  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  lost  within  already  com- 
plex r.nd  overburdened  administrative 
measures.  To  properly  focus  attention  on 
the  problems  of  the  merchant  marine, 
we  must  provide  an  administration  hav- 
ing flexibility  and  independence.  The  re- 
sponsibilities under  our  U.S.  shipping 
laws  should  be  vested  in  and  adminis- 
tered by  an  independent  agency  respon- 
sive to  policy  determination,  and  subject 
to  review  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  appalled — as  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  been — at  the  complete  lack  of  un- 
derstanding, both  in  Government  and 
among  the  American  people  in  general, 
of  the  problems  which  beset  our  maritime 
industry.  The  Am.erican  people  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  dangerous  level  to 
which  we  have  slumped  in  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
forceful  policy  and  an  agency  that  is 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  will  re- 
call, the  Department  of  Defense  had  rec- 
ommended the  construction  of  the  fast 
deployment  logistic  ship,  which  I  felt 
would  have  only  added  to  the  problems 
of  our  shipbuilding  industry.  The  very 
concept  of  the  FDL  program  would  have 
Ignored  the  role  of  our  merchant  fleet  as 
a  seaborne  arm  of  our  Nation's  defense 
and  would  have  been  a  drain  on  our 
economy.  The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
refused  to  accept  the  proposal.  As  I  have 
said  many  times,  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  having  more  ships  built  in  our  Ameri- 
can shipyards  by  Americans. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  I  have 
detected  a  genuine  air  of  urgency  aljout 
rebuilding  our  merchant  fleet,  and  a 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  principle  that 
our  fleet  must  be  large  enough  and  mod- 
ern enough  to  play  a  major  role  in  our 
commerce  and  our  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  creation  of  an  In- 
dependent agency  as  proposed  In  the 
bill  before  us  woiild  focus  greater  at- 
tention on  our  decaying  merchant  fleet 
and  on  the  ultimate  objective  of  revital- 
izing the  industry  and  enabling  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  foreign  com- 
merce as  well  as  defense  commitments  as 
intended  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  add  a  few- 
thoughts  to  the  deliberations  about  the 
need  for  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  was  an  important  mile- 
stone in  our  maritime  affairs — but  not  as 
important  as  will  be  the  passage  of  mari- 
time independence  legislation.  The  rea- 
son is  that  we  are  worse  off  today  than 
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we  were  30  yeai's  ago,  when  the  other  act 

""  TlS^l^iif ortunate  because  our  growth 
as  a  nation  up  to  now  has  been  closely 
Unked  to  our  status  on  the  seas  of  the 
Tovld.  I  find  it  incredible,  therefore  that 
Tn  recent  years  we  have  turned  our  backs 
on  the  seas  which  are  so  important  in 
terms  of  our  international  commerce  and 
our  national  defense. 

Si^ice   before   the   birth   of    our   Na- 
tion the  United  States  has  traditionally 
t^en  a  maritime  power.  This  tradition 
Thich  extended  from  the  days  of  the 
Yankee  Traders  and  through  the  difficult 
times  of  two  worid  wars  placed  our  Na- 
Sn  forever  in  a  ix.sition  of  maritime 
m^rtance.  It  has  only  been  in  recen 
vears  and  since  1950  in  particular  that 
Ihe  maritime  position  of  the  country  has 
been  seriously  threatened.  This  threat  to 
our  position  as  a  seapower  coincided  w  ilh 
the  decision  to  make  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration subordinate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  thus  unab  e  to 
speak  for  itself  on  the  urgent  problems 
which  it  faced..  .    . 

The  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  was 
intended  to  provide  this  countiT  with  a 
Sg  and  dependable  a^™  of  delense^ 
Its  full  capabilities  were  tested  m  Worm 
War  II  and  the  merchant  marine  per- 
formed admirably  during  these  troubled 
and  demanding  times.  Since  the  wai. 
however,  the  shipping  industiT  has  been 
afforded  little  recognition  either  o  serv- 
ices perfoi-med  or  of  services  it  may 
someday  be  called  upon  to  Perform^ 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  shown  the 
need  for  a  dependable  merchant  sliip- 
ping  program.  Of  the  vessels  called  fiom 
the  reserve  fleet  for  service  in  the  war, 
many  have  proven  inadequate,  have  bro- 
ken down  at  sea  and  have  caused  delays 
which  liindcrs  our  efforts  in  that  part  ol 
the  world.  ,,..     ., 

The  question  is  often  asked.  Is  the 
present  U.S.  merchant  marine  in  a  con- 
dition to  meet  another  emergency?  The 
answer  must  surely  be  No.  since  in  the 
face  of  even  a  limited  conflict  such  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  capacity  of  our 
merchant  fleet  is  being  severely  strained^ 
The  reserve  fleet  which  has  been  called 
upon  to  meet  this  need  is  sorely  made- 

''Tn^the  face  of  this  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Maritime  Administration  must  be 
given  a  new  role  if  it  is  to  give  us  a  fleet 
that  will  provide  the  kind  of  service  and 
security  that  has  been  traditionally  pro- 
vided to  this  country.  Only  through  the 
intensive  and  well-directed  efforts  of  a 
separate  maritime  agency  can  this  re- 
vitalization  be  effected. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. T    Wo 
Mr    EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  come  to  what  is  coin- 
monly  called  the  fish-or-cut-bait  stage 
insofar   as  our  merchant  fleet  is  con- 
cerned. Either  we  get  going  with  a  full- 
scale  maritime  program,  or  we  are  going 
to  have  to  forget  about  our  commercial 
shipping  and  concede  the  seas  to  foreign - 
flag  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  So- 
viet Union.                                .„  ^  ,      ..  ^ 
I  am  convinced  that  we  will  take  the 
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proper  course  with  regard  to  our  mart 
time  future  by  enactment  of  the  pending 
legislation.  H.R.  159.  Failure  to  pass  tliis 
bill,  will  give  an  enormous  boost  to  Rus- 
sian maritime  policy— and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  Congress  will  make  that  sort  or 
gift  to  the  Kremlin. 

Soviet  policy  is  to  dominate  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  world  by  1980.  Russian  lead- 
ed i^ave  said  that  they  intend  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  ships  so  that  they  can 
dispense  with  the  ships  of  foreign  flags 
which  now  carry  just  one- fourth  of  Rus- 
sian foreign  trade;  to  exert  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  world  level  of  maritime 
freight  rates;   and  to  become  a  rnajor 
carrier  of  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 
On  our  own  part,  Mr.  Chairman    we 
have  not  had  any  maritime  policy  at  all 
siiice  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Obviously, 
the  notion  of  having  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration as  a  part  of  a  Cabinet-le\el 
Slpartment  is  at  the  root  of  this  failure 
to  define  and  articulate  a  program  for 
our  merchant  marine. 

Creation  of  an  independent  Maritime 
Administration  would  be  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  mandate  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  that  the  ta.<=k  of  this  agency 
should  be  to  promote  an  active  American- 
built.  American-owned,  and  American- 
manned  merchant  marine.  ,  .  ^  ^ 
We  are  never  going  to  get  the  kind  of 
Dolicy  and  program  we  need  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce.' For  whatever 
reason,  the  Commerce  Department  has 
not  promoted  the  merchant  marine— it 
has  presided  over  its  demise. 

We  are  never  going  to  get  the  program 
and  policv  that  our  needs  demand  by 
transferring  the  Maritime  Admmistra- 
t  on  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
ion.  The  secretary-  of  that  Department 
has   promoted   the    notion    of   building 
./Vmerican-flag  ships  abroad,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  clear  intent  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marme  Act  of  1936.  He  has  ex- 
pressed his  philosophical  opposition  to 
cargo-preference-to    giving    our    ships 
their  rightful  share  of  the  cargoes  gen- 
erated bv  our  Government.  This  cargo - 
nreference  technique  keeps  our  ships  op- 
eialh^g  in  peacetime  so  that  ^e  shapprng 
companies  will  be  solvent  and  their  ships 
available  as  military  auxiliary  vessels  m 

"  No°Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  hope  for 
6ur  mechant  fleet  lies  in  this  legislation 
that  w-iU  restore  independence-inde- 
pendence of  thought,  independence  of 
Sction,  independence  o^  .  ^^^^"""f-^ 
the  Maritime  Administration.  This  is  the 
way  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  meeting 
The  Russian  challenge  on  the  high  seas. 
This  is  the  way  to  regain  our  own  posi- 
tion as  a  maritime  power. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

man.  ,    .  .,  _.  „  ^- 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  t^ 
express  my  strong  support  ol  HR.  159 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  im 
portam  legislation.  The  bill  -i^^  ^Jf^^^J; 
lish  an  autonomous  Federal  Marit  me 
Administration  to  oversee  the  develop- 
ment of  our  merchant  marme  and  to 
coordinate  and  consoUdate  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  elating  to  our  U^. 
merchant  marine  now  spread  through 


out  the  several  Federal   agencies   and 

'%\'iv'pSple  think  of  the  maritune 
inS.7  as  being  only  a  commercial  en- 
terorise   It  is  that,  of  course— but  It  Is 
fa^more  than  that.  By  comman  under- 
standing   our  merchant  marine  is  the 
NaSon's  fourth  arm  of  defense.  It  under- 
Sds  our  entire  imlitary  structure,  and 
therefore  it  is  an  essential  ingred^nt^ 
our  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 
''Tdministration    after    administrat  on 
in  the  White  House  has  agreed  that  the 
SerchaTit  marine  is  an  Integra   Parto^ 
our     defense     structure.     Gong     bacK 
through   recent  history,  we   fi'?d  these 
quotations  from  our  various  Chef  Ex 
ecutives  concerning  the  role  of  the  mei 
chant  marine: 

Wir  has  proved  to  the  American  people 
th^t  a  strong  merchant  marine  is  as  neces- 
sS  ^  the"Ltion  as  a  powerful  Army  and 
Navy. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

we  were  caught  flat-footed  in  both  World 

vv^r^    because    we    relied    too    much    upon 

forefgn  own^     and     operated     «^'PP'«^  .^° 

iro^^d^sr^-"^---"-^^ 

expansion  of  our  foreign  trade. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

If  the  domestic  -"Chant  fleet^so  suateg^ 

^e  rpt"^r^aTdT^urt^^r4ornment 

must  lend  a  hand. 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said: 
A  strong  merchant  marine  is  a  Buarantee 

balance  of  payments  position. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  quotations— 
and  i  am  sure  the  history  books  could 
n?oduc?  manv.  many  more  such  expres- 
siSi  from  American  Presidents-mdi- 
catTthat  these  Chief  Executives  were  in 
agreement  that  an  adequate  merchant 
m'aSe  is  vital  to  our  national  deense 
txjsture  So  it  strikes  me  as  odd  that  ad 
mSation  after  administration  has 
Sly  f aUed  to  Provide  the  suPPort  that 
this  industry  needs  so  that  it  can  prop 
eriv  fulfill  its  defense  role. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  lam 
down  the  basic  premise  that  we  needed 
an     American-built,     Amencan-ow  ned 

^^'  rofSS^TnToS  ^^cX?c?io 
S^L^patrS^olSfg^itsdeJ^^^^^^^ 

riace  of  our  goods  and  service  as  a  war- 
t  me  auxiliaiT  to  our  Amied  Forces-are 
hSfed^nextricably.  If  our  merchant  fleet 
s  to  be  available  and  ready  in  times  of 
crisis  it  must  be  maintained  strong  and 
Shy  iiUimes  of  Peace^To  achieve  U.is 
desirable  result  we  must  make  cerUin 
first    that  our  fleet  receives  its  proper 
Sare  of  public  funds  to  build  new  ves- 
sels   and  second  that  it  gets  Its  proper 
share  of  America's  ever-growmg  export- 

^"^SSSns  of  histoiT  make  it  clear 
th2^  w  n^ed  a  merchant  fleet  of  our 
owTi,    when   the    chips    are    do^n.    We 
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learned  that,  at  the  start  of  World  War 
I — when  we  had  to  turn  to  foreign-flag 
ships,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  excessively 
high  rates  for  the  privilege,  once  we  be- 
came involved  in  the  war  in  Europe.  We 
learned  it  again  in  World  War  II  when, 
even  though  we  had  been  moving  for- 
ward with  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  we 
still  had  to  mount  a  crash  program,  at 
enormous  cost,  to  back  up  our  forces 
fighting  around  the  globe.  We  learned  it 
again  in  Korea,  when  it  was  a  sealift 
which  proved  to  be  the  lifeline  in  that 
struggle  against  Communist  aggression. 

At  this  very  instance,  we  are  relying 
on  America's  commercial  ships  and  mer- 
chant seamen  to  carry  98  percent  of  the 
war  materiel  and  two-thirds  of  our  fight- 
ing men  to  Vietnam — while  it  is  true  that 
airlift  has  its  capabilities,  it  is  also  true 
that  it  could  not  carry  out  the  total  ca- 
pacity load  of  our  commitments. 

Everyone  felt  a  sense  of  great  concern 
when,  a  few  months  ago,  war  broke  out 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  awhile  it 
looked  as  if  we  might  have  been  drawn 
into  that  conflict.  How  could  we  have 
transported  men,  munitions,  and  supplies 
to  another  war  theater,  at  a  time  when 
our  sealift  capabilities  were  being 
strained  to  their  maximum  limits  in 
meeting  the  need  in  Vietnam? 

The  commercial  enterprise  and  Its  de- 
pletion also  produce  some  disturbing  fig- 
ures. At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  ships 
flying  American  flags,  numbered  at  5,000. 
carried  40  percent  of  our  export-import 
cargoes — today,  U.S.  ships,  totaling  less 
than  900,  carry  only  8  percent  of  the  in- 
ternational trade.  More  importantly,  the 
United  States  ranked  first  among  the 
maritime  nations  at  the  close  of  World 
War  n.  Today,  we  have  slid  down  to 
sixth  place  and  we  are  vying  with  the 
fast-developing  Soviet  merchant  fleet 
for  even  that  unenviable  position.  To 
place  the  Maritime  Administration  in  any 
of  the  existing  agencies  would  not  serve 
to  encourage  international  negotiations 
for  our  share  of  international  trade  for 
American  vessels. 

These  statistics  and  facts  are  not  baf- 
fling— they  outline  a  fearful  lesson  on 
the  consequences  of  neglecting  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  this  very 
real  maritime  crisis  today,  precisely  be- 
cause the  Government  has  not  given 
sufficient  attention  to  our  merchant  ma- 
rine over  the  years.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  attention  has  been  lack- 
ing, because  we  have  permitted  the 
maritime  program  to  be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  mammoth 
Cabinet-level  department,  where  it  re- 
mained obscured  by  other  programs  and 
ignored  by  people  who  lack  the  imder- 
standing  of  our  Nation's  needs — and  the 
needs  of  an  Industry  to  survive  in  peace- 
time so  that  it  can  be  on  call  and  ready 
in  times  of  crisis. 

Maritime  independence  will  change 
that  posture.  We  must  get  the  maritime 
agency  out  from  under  the  layer  upon 
layer  of  bureaucracy.  We  can  upgrade 
its  methods  of  communicating  with  the 
executive  branch,  with  the  legislative 
branch,  and  with  the  American  people, 
themselves. 

The  very  act  of  creating  this  new 
agency  will  be  important.  It  will  be  no- 


tice to  the  American  people  that  this 
vital  function  of  our  Government  will 
no  longer  be  relegated  to  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  first-class,  first-rat€ 
merchant  marine  deserves  special  treat- 
ment in  terms  of  agency  structure  and 
in  terms  of  getting  the  public  investment 
that  it  needs  in  order  to  fulfill  its  dual 
roles  of  peacetime  service  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  wartime  service  to  our  defense. 

Reconstituting  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration as  a  completely  independent 
agency  will  mean  that  it  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  devote  its  time,  its  energy,  and 
its  talents  exclusively  to  maritime  mat- 
ters, unhampered  by  costly  delays,  bu- 
reaucratic bungling  and  pennypinching 
economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  work  it  has  done  in 
trying  to  correct  the  present  situation  by 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  Last 
year,  the  committee  reported  out  a  sim- 
ilar bill  calling  for  an  independent  Mari- 
time Administration.  The  bill  did  not 
receive  House  consideration  because  it 
was  preoccupied  in  resisting  efforts  to 
put  the  Maritime  Administration  into 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation. 
Nothing  less  than  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram and  an  independent  agency  to  ad- 
minister our  merchant  marine  will  sat- 
isfy our  needs  for  the  maintenance  and 
revitalization  of  a  strong  U.S. -flag  mer- 
chant marine  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  have  issued  warn- 
ings to  the  American  people  of  the  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  economy  and  our  na- 
tional security  involved  in  our  failure  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  active  merchant 
marine. 

These  warnings  have,  for  too  long  a 
time,  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  and  as  a  re- 
si:lt.  our  maritime  situation  has  steadily 
worsened.  Today  we  are  virtually  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  among  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this — but  perhaps  the  key 
reason  is  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  been  voiceless  and  defenseless 
for  far  too  long. 

I  remain  convinced  that  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  get  our  maritime  problems 
solved  is  to  give  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration back  its  independence.  We  must 
take  it  out  of  the  bureaucratic  jungle 
where  it  now  languishes,  and  where  the 
imdergrowth  of  indifference  and  neglect 
threaten  to  destroy  it. 

An  independent  agency  will  have  a  di- 
rect line  to  Congress — and  we  have  al- 
ready made  it  easier  for  this  agency  to 
operate  by  approving  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion, the  bill  on  annual  maritime 
authorizations. 

An  Independent  agency,  working  with 
a  Congress  that  is  prepared  to  move  In 
the  proper  direction,  can  achieve  a  great 
deal  in  getting  us  moving  again.  An  in- 
dependent agency  can  devise  a  program 
for  ship  construction  and  operation  that 
will  insure  that  we  have  a  new,  fast, 
and  efficient  fleet  that  can  compete  with 
other  maritime  powers.  Most  of  all,  an 
independent  agency  can  frustrate  the  at- 
tempts to  undermine  our  shipbuilding 
capability,  and  our  entire  merchant  ma- 


rine structure,  through  ill-devised 
schemes  to  build  U.S.-flag  vessels  in  for- 
eign countries. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  in  high 
places,  and  also  some  of  the  subsidized 
ship  operators,  who  make  a  strong  argu- 
ment about  how  much  cheaper  it  is  to 
build  our  ships  in  foreign  shipyards.  If 
price  were  the  only  consideration,  per 
haps  I  might  go  along  with  them.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  involved  than 
price  alone,  our  national  prestige  is  at 
stake  that  is  why  I  stand  shoulder  lo 
shoulder  with  other  friends  of  the  mari- 
time industry  in  opposition  to  any  and  all 
foreisn  building  of  American  ships. 

The  trouble  with  those  who  want  to 
build  ships  in  foreign  yards  is  that  they 
simply  refuse  to  look  at  the  whole  picture. 
They  look  at  the  price  of  a  single  ship. 
and  say  the  price  is  too  high.  Do  they  not 
realize  what  could  happen  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  if  we  stopped  building 
ships  in  this  country,  and  turned  to  for- 
eign yards  to  do  the  work?  Not  only 
would  it  throw  shipbuilding  workers  out 
of  their  jobs,  but  it  would  also  hurt  our 
basic  industries  like  metalworking,  min- 
ing, and  the  like;  because  they  all  rely 
on  the  shipbuilding  industry  for  a  good 
share  of  their  business.  It  is  essential 
that  we  maintain  our  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility for  our  national  security. 

We  have  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
most  efficient  and  powerful  shipbuilding 
capability  consistent  with  our  re- 
sources— construction  of  more  merchant 
vessels  in  American  shipyards  will  help 
achieve  this  goal — and  passage  of  H.R. 
159  is  the  means  to  that  end.  The  United 
States  should  once  again  occupy  the  No. 
1  position  in  the  world  as  the  leading 
maritime  power. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  one  of  the  more  than  100  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure  to  give  the 
Maritime  Administration  back  the  Inde- 
pendent status  it  had  30  years  ago — in- 
dependence which  it  lost  diu-ing  one  of 
the  periodic  reshufflings  that  go  on  In  the 
executive  branch. 

The  idea  of  incorporating  maritime 
into  the  Department  of  Commerce  may 
have  looked  like  a  good  one  back  in  1950. 
But  time  has  proven  this  wrong,  because 
the  decline  of  our  merchant  marine  has 
paralleled  this  loss  of  independence  for 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  United  States  is  in  urgent  need  of 
a  modern  and  revitalized  merchant  fleet. 
This  is  necessary  not  only  so  that  our 
merchant  marine  can  meet  the  demands 
of  our  growing  foreign  commerce,  but 
also  so  it  can  maintain  its  role  as  a  vital 
defense  auxiliar>'  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Under  existing  conditions,  our  fleet  has 
continued  to  decline  to  a  critical  point. 
Fleets  of  other  nations,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  increasing  at  the  same 
rate  that  our  own  fleet  is  decreasing.  Yet 
in  spite  of  our  dwindling  numbers,  we  are 
only  building  13  ships  a  year 

Only  $143  million  has  been  requested 
for  ship  construction  for  1968.  When 
compared  with  the  fantastic  size  of  our 
national    budget,    this   sum   is    hardly- 
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imticeable.  Our  budget  increased  more 
han  38  percent  between  1961  and  196- 
but  the  maritime  budget  has  remained 
oractically  unchanged  and.  in  fact,  dur- 
fng  the  last  3  years,  there  has  been  an 
actual   decline  in  the  U>ta\  amount  of 
funds  allotted  to  the  maritime  program 
It  is  not  surprising  that  mantmie  has 
not  fared  very  well.  Mr.  Chainnan.  for 
t  is  so  buried  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  it  is  difficult  for  its 
voice  to  be  heard  outside  the  Depait- 
ment  With  respect  to  budgetary  efforts. 
if  must  compete  with  too  many  agencies 
within  the  Department.  The  Maritime 
Administrator   can   be    overruled   by    a 
number  of  other  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment,   none    of    whom    has    adequate 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs. 

Thus  maritime  is  at  a  disadvantage  m 
promoting  its  programs  and  poUcies.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  create  a  maritime 
a-'ency  that  has  the  power  to  promote 
and  carry  out  a  forceful  mantune  pro- 
eram.  The  only  way  in  which  to  do  this 
is  the  creation  of  a  wholly  independent 
maritime  agency,  completely  sepai-ate 
from  the  other  Departments.  This  is  the 
■iole  way  that  maritime  can  make  known 
its  needs  and  obtain  support  for  its  var- 
ious programs. 

Without  independence,  the  maritime 
program  will  continue  to  decline  bit  by 
bit  for.  unless  we  change  its  statu:  dras- 
tically, it  will  get  no  more  attention  from 
the    administration   than   it   is   getting 

today.  ^  ^,     . ,      ^f 

1  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  ol 
the  aisle  to  join  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  today.  Unless  we  get  to  work 
at  once  on  rebuilding  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, it  may  be  too  late.  . 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

D.'KNIELSl. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  159  for  the  creation  of 
an  independent  maritime  agency. 

This  bill  may  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  wc  deal  with 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  This  bill  is  so 
important  because  it  is  the  key  to  revi- 
talization of  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
strategic  industries— the  maritime  mdus- 

tiy. 

The  maritime  industry  is  vital  to  both 
the  commerce  and  defense  of  the  United 
States.  Ships  of  the  American  merchant 
fleet  carry  the  commerce  of  this  country 
in  peacetime  and  meet  the  challenge  of 
transporting  our  military  men  and  ma- 
terial in  wartime.  . 

The  maritime  industry  also  includes 
American  shipbuilding.  The  United 
States  needs  Its  shipbuilding  industry  to 
insure  that  it  will  have  enough  vessels 
to  meet  both  its  commercial  and  defense 
needs.  ^       ^, 

As  you  are  all  well  aware,  today  the 
United  States  does  not  have  an  adequate 
American-flag  merchant  fleet  nor  does 
It  have  an  adequate  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. 

Furthermore,  our  critical  foreign  prob- 
lems reflect  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
maritime  industry.  The  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam demands  a  strong  and  vital  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  industry. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam,  and 


we  are  supplying  that  war  by  ships.  Ships 
earn-  98  percent  of  all  the  food,  medical 
supplies,  clothing,  ammunition,  oil  and 
casoUne  used  by  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

The  American- flag  merchant  fleet  met 
the  challenge  of  supplying  our  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia.  But  the  demands  of  war- 
time supply  exacted  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
merchant  fleets  commercial  business.  To 
keep  the  supply  lifehne  movmg  steadily 
across  the  seas  to  Vietnam,  ships  had  to 
be  pulled  off  commercial  routes  and 
pressed  into  Vietnam  service. 

Each  time  an  American-flag  ship  is 
pulled  out  of  commercial  service  to  meet 
our  defense  needs  in  Vietnam,  a  foreign- 
flag  ship  moves  in  to  snatch  that  busmess 
and  the  percentage  of  U.S.  trade  carried 
in  American-flag  bottoms  drops  another 
notch  There  is  a  good  chance  that  Amer- 
ican ships  will  never  recover  the  trade 
they  have  lost  to  foreign  shipping  due  to 
the'demands  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  evident  from  the  stress  placed  on 
the  American  merchant  fleet  by  war  de- 
mands, that  we  do  not  have  a  fleet  today 
which   meets   the    requirements    of   the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  That  act 
required  that  the  United  States  have  a 
merchant  fleet  sufficient  in  numbers  ana 
strength  to  carry  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  foreign  trade  and  all  its  needs.  To  as- 
sure the  existence  of  such  a  strong  mer- 
chant fleet,  the  act  provided  for  an  in- 
dependent Maritime  Administration  to 
oversee  the  allocation  of  U.S.  maritime 
resources.  By  contrast,  administration  of 
our  maritime  needs  today  is  subordinated 
to  the  bureaucratic  exigencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

An  independent  maritime  agency 
would  be  a  major  step  in  assuring  that 
the  needs  of  the  American  maritime  m- 
dustiy  receive  proper  attention  within 
the  Government.  I  strongly  urge  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  H.R.  159.  . 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.RooNEYl. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man of  course  I  shall  vote  for  the  pena- 
ing  bill  but,  as  I  sit  here  this  evening,  I 
am  hiahlv  amused  to  find  all  of  those 
many  fine-feathered  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  only  as  far  back  as 
May  31  voted  to  slash  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  merchant  marine,  including 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,   the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R    Ford],    including   the    distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt], 
including   the   distinguished   gentleman 
from  New  York   [Mr.  GroverI.  ad  in- 
finitum, asking  for  passage  of  this  bill. 

Here  todav  their  hearts  bleed  for  the 
merchant  marine,  although  only  recently 
thev  voted  for  the  Bow  amendment  to 
recommit  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  m- 
cluded  funds  for  the  entire  operation  ol 
the  merchant  marine.  This  is  hard  to 
conceive.  ,    .  _ 

Mr.  MAILLLARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Mvrphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  rise  today  in  support  of  HH.  159. 
a  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1935,  which  would  create 
an  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

Our  American  merchant  marine  has 
steadilv  declined  since  the  end  of  Worid 
War  li  when,  after  a  crash  program  ol 
shipbuilding,  we  were  the  strongest  man- 
time  nation  in  the  worid.  Today  there 
is  no  more  fitting  monument  to  our  de- 
cline as  a  maritime  power  than  the  old 
liberty  ships  lying  in  mothballs  m  our 
maritime  graveyards.  Had  we  rep  aced 
them  with  new  and  modern  ships,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  alarm  today,  but 
the  fact  is  we  have  not.  Some  statistics 
for  the  years  1951  through  1965  illustrate 
the  extent  of  this  decline: 

First.  The  worid  fleet  increased  by  over 
62  percent  in  number  in  this  period  while 
the  U.S.  fleet  decreased  by  over  26 
percent.  ,  .„ 

Second.  The  worid  fleet  total  aggregate 
deadweight  tonnage  increased  by  15b 
percent  while  the  U.S.  fleet  tonnage  de- 
creased bv  2.7  percent. 

Third  Passenger-combination  ships 
declined  in  number  in  practically  every 
country,  but  the  world  fleet  d«;reased  by 
only  1.1  percent,  while  the  U.S.  fleet  de- 
creased by  41.4  percent. 

Fourth  The  number  of  freighters  rose 
bv  over  51  percent  worldwide,  while  the 
United  States  dropped  over  17  percent. 

Fifth  The  worid  tanker  fleet  Increased 
64  7  percent  in  number  while  the  United 
States  decreased  38.3  percent. 

Sixth  The  only  classification  in  which 
we  registered  a  gain  was  in  bulk  earners, 
vet  here  the  United  States  increased  on  y 
11  percent  in  number  against  a  worid 
increase  of  295  percent. 

These  statistics.  I  think,  are  reason  for 
alarm,  but  statistics  alone  do  not  give  the 
entire  story.  Of  even  greater  concern  is 
the  rising  threat  of  Soviet  mantime 
power  For  a  number  of  years  Russia  has 
vigorously  pursued  a  course  of  ship  con- 
struction with  an  ultimate  goal  of  nian- 
time  superiority  on  the  high  seas.  This, 
coupled  with  a  decline  in  the  Ainencan 
fleet,  can  only  be  viewed  with  alarm. 

For  example,  the  Rassian  merchant 
fleet  already  exceeds  the  active  U.S.-nag 
fleet  1  400  to  1,040.  and  while  nearly  80 
percent  of  our  ships  are  over  30  years 
old,  almost  80  percent  of  the  Soviet  ships 
are  less  than  10  years  old.  In  1965  Uie 
Soviets  took  delivery  on  100  new  mer- 
chant ships,  while  the  Uni^ted  States  re- 
ceived only  16:  for  the  Past  several  5  eais 
new  ship  deliveries  to  the  Sov^iet  Umon 
have  outpaced  U.S.  deliveries  by  a  ratio 

°  Further,  in  1965  we  had  only  41  mer- 
chant ships  over  1.000  tons  on  order 
while  the  Soviets  had  464  on  order,  their 
Lcklog  of  ships  under  construction  or 
on  order  exceeded  the  U.S.  total  by  a 
ratio  ofll'^'tol.  , 

In  short." the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged 
in  an  all-out  drive  to  become  the  strong- 
est maiitime  power  in  the  ^o^la  .The 
U  S  response  so  far  has  been  to  further 
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erode  its  once  dominant  position  on  the 
high  seas. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for 
strengthening  our  merchant  marine  be- 
sides the  potential  danger  of  Soviet  mari- 
time superiority.  For  one,  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  is  aggravated  by 
the  necessity  to  rely  on  foreign  ships  to 
handle  our  waterborne  commerce.  To- 
day our  fleet's  participation  in  the  Na- 
tion's total  export  and  import  tonnage  is 
only  7  percent. 

Second,  of  the  77  most  strategic  mate- 
rials required  to  maintain  our  industrial 
and  military  might,  more  than  60  are 
imported,  and  presently  96  percent  of 
this  tonnage  is  being  carried  on  foreign 
flag  ships.  To  me  it  is  an  unacceptable 
position  to  be  so  dependent  on  foreign 
shipping  to  obtain  vital  materials,  es- 
pecially when  that  foreign  shipping  may 
not  be  inclined  to  provide  consistently 
reliable  service. 

Third,  our  merchant  marine  is  a  vital 
component  of  our  comprehensive  defense 
system.  The  merchant  marine  has  always 
borne  the  bulk  of  the  supply  effort  in 
times  of  national  emergency,  and  there 
Is  no  exception  today  in  Vietnam.  Ships 
carry  98  percent  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment  for  our  Vietnam  effort,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  men;  the  latest  ton- 
nage figure  available  is  800,000  tons  a 
month.  It  is  truly  a  credit  to  our  mer- 
chant marine  that  they  are  doing  the  job 
so  well,  but  the  strain  on  our  fleet  and 
personnel  is  serious.  'We  are  already  tak- 
ing old  Liberty  ships  out  of  mothballs 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000  per  ship.  We  know 
from  experience  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
foreign  ships  to  carry  our  supplies  in 
Vietnam,  and  in  spite  of  some  adminis- 
tration voices,  air  transport  is  not  the 
answer.  It  would  take  260  of  the  big  C-5A 
cargo  planes  to  carry  the  load  of  a  single 
ship,  and  air  transportation  would  cost 
six  times  as  much  per  ton-mile. 

With  our  merchant  marine  already 
strained  by  the  necessity  of  supplying  our 
men  in  Vietnam,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  could  adequately  respond  to 
another  crisis  in  another  area  of  the 
world.  I  think  the  answer  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  are  compelling  reasons  for 
strengthening  our  merchant  marine.  The 
bill  now  before  the  House  would  be  a 
significant  step  in  the  right  direction, 
by  creating  an  independent  Maritime 
Administration  which  would  give  a 
strong,  coordinated  voice  to  the  maritime 
interests  now  spread  over  22  separate 
Federal  agencies. 

The  administration  has  opposed  this 
Idea,  and  favors  putting  the  Maritime 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  maritime  in- 
terests suffer  whenever  they  have  to  op- 
erate within  a  multi-interest  Depart- 
ment. In  1950,  the  last  year  the  Mari- 
time Administration  was  independent, 
we  were  carrying  41.4  percent  of  our 
country's  exports  and  imports  in  Ameri- 
can-flag ships;  today  that  figure  is  7 
percent. 

Another  reason  for  keeping  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Boyd  is  such  an  ardent  advo- 


cate   of    foreign    building    of    U.S. -flag 
merchant  ships. 

We  cannot  begin  building  our  ships 
abroad  unless  we  want  to  ruin  our  own 
shipbuilding  capability.  It  Is  naive  to 
think  that  our  shipyards  would  ever  be 
able  to  regain  this  business  once  It  has 
gone  abroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
naive  to  suppose  that  we  can  merely 
open  the  door  a  crack  to  foreign  con- 
struction. Once  the  law  was  amended,  we 
would  have  destroyed  the  build-at-home 
theory,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
all  of  our  ships — instead  of  just  some  of 
them — were  under  foreign  construction. 

A  shipbuilding  capability  is  essential 
to  the  defense  of  our  country.  It  is  as 
erroneous  to  rely  on  foreign  shipbuild- 
ing as  it  is  to  rely  on  foreign-flag  ship- 
ping— for  in  event  of  some  national  or 
international  emergency,  there  may  be 
conflicting  interests  which  will  prove  to 
be  our  undoing. 

How  can  we  even  think  of  building 
ships  abroad,  when  our  own  shipbuild- 
ing industry  is  capable  of  handling  our 
present  needs — and  when  it  is  in  a  sad 
economic  state  precisely  because  we  are 
not  giving  our  shipyards  the  opportunity 
to  build  ships. 

Less  than  100  vessels  have  been  built 
in  American  yards  during  the  past  6 
years.  That  is  less  than  an  average  of 
17  vessels  per  year — less  than  one  ship 
per  shipyard  per  year.  We  have  the  ca- 
pacity: why  are  not  we  using  it?  What 
possible  reason  can  there  be  for  starving 
our  own  shipyards  and  feeding  those  of 
other  countries? 

Yet  Alan  Boyd,  whose  salary  is  paid 
out  of  the  taxes  of  American  shipbuild- 
ing workers,  among  others,  would  like  us 
to  build  American  ships  abroad.  If  the 
Maritime  Administration  were  ever 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, that  is  exactly  what  we  would  be 
doing— building  our  ships  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the  route 
I  would  ever  permit  our  maritime  policy 
to  follow.  That  is  why  I  support  this  bill, 
which  I  believe  is  vital  to  our  national 
interest.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our 
position  of  power  in  the  world  without 
a  healthy  merchant  marine,  and  an 
independent  maritime  administration 
would  provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to 
revitalize  our  sagging  maritime  position. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbq]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Marj-land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  more  than  100  Congressmen  who 
presented  companion  bills  to  H.R.  159, 
I  particularly  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  set  forth  my  views  in  support  of  marl- 
time  independence. 

Any  struggle  for  independence  is  dif- 
ficult, and  the  maritime  industry's  strug- 
gle is  no  exception. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  years 
ago,  our  Nation  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  foreign  domination.  In  many 
respects,  parallels  can  be  drawn  between 


that  struggle  and  the  current  battle 
facing  the  maritime  industry  of  this 
coimtry. 

In  1776,  the  American  patriots  realized 
that  this  country  was  too  big  and  too  im- 
portant to  be  governed  as  merely  part  of 
a  whole  which  eventually  became  the 
British  Empire.  The  needs  of  Americans 
were  being  subjugated  to  the  needs  of 
England. 

As  you  all  well  recognize,  the  American 
maritime  industry  faces  a  similar  situa- 
tion now.  Today,  in  1967,  the  needs  of 
Am.erican  shipbuilders.  American  ship 
operators  and  American  seamen  are  be- 
ing neglected  and  ignored. 

The  maritime  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  too  big  and  too  important  to  be 
submerged  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  any  other  Government  de- 
partment. Maritime  needs  an  agency  of 
its  own.  with  its  own  budget.  The  prob- 
lems of  this  industry  are  too  complex 
and  diverse  to  be  handled  on  a  part-time 
basis — they  need  full-time  consideration. 

Ships  carry  the  products  of  American 
factories  to  foreign  markets  and  return 
to  this  country  with  the  raw  materials 
and  foreign  goods  which  make  possible 
the  American  standard  of  living.  Ships 
comprise  an  integral  link  in  the  supply 
and  distribution  phase  of  our  economic 
life. 

In  wartime,  ships  form  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense.  Ships  carry 
the  soldiers  and  material  to  fight  wars 
in  foreign  lands.  Ships  carry  the  food 
and  raw  materials  needed  by  our  allies 
and  by  our  own  industry  and  people. 

The  production  of  ships — like  any 
heavy  industry — forms  a  vital  part  of  our 
economic  balance.  Every  one  of  the  50 
States  produces  at  least  one  Item  and 
some  produce  25  or  more — which  is 
needed  to  build  a  merchant  ship.  For 
every  man  employed  in  American  ship- 
yards, a  job  is  created  for  another  man 
in  industries  supplying  materials  for 
shipbuilding. 

The  more  ships  we  build  here  at  home, 
the  more  jobs  we  create  throughout  our 
economy;  the  more  consumer  incomes 
we  create  and  the  more  tax  dollars  we 
generate. 

Like  ripples  spreading  on  the  surface 
of  a  pond,  the  Importance  of  maritime 
pervades  our  entire  economic  complex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  reason 
maritime  is  too  big  and  too  important 
not  to  be  given  its  own  agency,  its  own 
voice,  its  own  freedom. 

Maritime  is  commerce,  industry,  trans- 
portation, and  national  defense  all  rolled 
into  one  and  the  problems  posed  by  these 
diverse  roles  can  only  be  properly  dealt 
with  by  a  separate  and  Independent 
agency  for  maritime  and  maritime  alone. 

I  urge  this  body  to  resist  pressures  to 
give  maritime  anything  less  than  it  de- 
serves— complete  independent  status. 
The  proposed  H.R.  159  is  a  product  of 
wise  and  far-seeing  action  and  I  urge  all 
to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  KarthI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>iand?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
supportof  H.R.  159. 

In  all  the  talk  about  our  merchant 
marine,  one  fact  emerges  very  clearly— 
that  the  present  impasse  between  the 
maritime  industry  and  the  administra- 
tion boils  down  to  two  essential  points: 
First  of  all,  there  is  disagreement 
about  where  we  are  going  to  build  our 
merchant  ships. 

Secondly,  there  is  disagreement  about 
where  we  are  going  to  put  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

First  there  is  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
are  ''oing  to  be  served  only  if  we  continue 
to  require— as  we  have  done,  by  law,  for 
more  than  30  years— that  American-flag 
ships  must  be  constructed  in  privately 
owned  American  shipyards. 

Our  capabiUty  for  merchant  vessel 
construction  must  be  kept  at  a  high 
level— for  Vietnam  has  taught  us  that 
we  cannot  rely  on  foreign-flag  ships,  and 
it  would  be  equally  as  foolish  to  rely  on 
foreign  shipyards. 

We  can  not  meet  our  defense  require- 
ments if  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  ship- 
builders In  some  other  land— shipbmld- 
ers  who  might  flatly  refuse  to  bmld  our 
commercial  vessels  in  time  of  cnsis— or 
shipbuilders  who  might  put  a  gun  at  our 
heads  and  set  blackmail  prices  to  pro- 
duce the  vessels  we  need  in  an  emer- 

"  Now,  let  us  take  up  the  Important 
question  of  maritime  independence : 

Past  history  indicates  clearly  that  the 
merchant  marine  Industry  fared  best 
when  Its  destinies  were  in  the  hands  of 
an  independent  agency— and  It  fared 
worst  when  it  was  submerged  in  another 
Department  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  the  fleet.  In  fact, 
the  bureaucrats  could  not  care  less — by 
the  time  they  finished  talking  about 
trucks,  buses,  trains,  and  cars — there 
was  not  even  time  to  talk  about  ships. 
For  the  first  14  years  after  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  became  law, 
the  program  was  in  the  hands  of  an  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  agency— and  during 
this  period  we  made  some  of  the  great- 
est maritime  advances  in  our  history. 

But  maritime  independence  ended  in 
1951— and  our  merchant  marine  went 
into  a  decline — in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  cargo  it  carries  and  in  the  number 
of  ships  we  have  on  the  high  seas. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone — as  It 
is  to  me— that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  maritime  affairs  of  this  countr^'  mov- 
ing in  the  proper  direction  unless  and 
until  we  have  an  independent  agency 
handling  this  important  national  pro- 
gram. 

This  question  of  maritime  independ- 
ence should  have  top  priority  on  Capitol 
Hill— because  everything  else  hinges  on 
it. 

Once  we  have  an  independent  agency, 
we  can  develop  a  proper  program — build- 
ing enough  ships,  building  them  in  Amer- 
ican yards,  providing  the  proper  kind  of 
economic  support  for  our  fleet  so  that 
we  can  compete  with  the  low-wage  coun- 
tries that  want  to  take  over  our  com- 


mercial shipping  and  our  shipbuilding— 
in  short,  developing  the  kind  of  program 
that  we  need  to  make  us  a  maritime 
power  again. 

We  have  got  to  get  moving— and  mov- 
ing quickly— if  we  are  going  to  survive 
as  a  maritime  nation— and  if  we  do  not 
sun-ive  as  a  maritime  nation,  we  are  not 
going  to  survive  poUtically  or  eco- 
nomically. . 

All  of  us  here  know  that  the  chips 
are  down. 

For  too  many  years,  too  many  na- 
tional administrations  have  frittered 
awav  the  hours— failing  to  take  action 
that  has  been  vital  to  our  security  and 
our  economic  growth,  in  terms  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

But  the  time  for  action  is  here  now-- 
and  I  know  we  can  win  this  fight,  so  that 
the  American  flag  will  fly  proudly  again 
on  the  hieh  seas  of  the  world. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  crisis  in  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet  has  been  well  documented.  The 
United  States  is  14th  in  shipbuilding  in 
the  worid.  Our  fleet  of  1.090  ships  is  the 
fifth  largest.  It  is  badly  overaged.  Some 
70  percent  of  the  ships  are  over  20  years 
old  We  do  not  carry  our  own  cargo.  Only 
7.7  percent  of  American  foreign  com- 
merce moves  in  American  ships. 

Then  there  is  Vietnam.  Our  retired 
fleet  was  pressed  into  service  to  supply 
some  98  percent  of  all  the  supplies.  About 
180  ships  constitute  the  Ufelines  to  the 
war.  Now,  look  at  the  costs.  It  requires 
$500,000  apiece  to  bring  each  one  of  the 
ships  out  of  mothballs.  About  $60  miUion 
will  be  spent  not  for  new  ships,  but  to 
keep  old  ones  going.  Mr.  WiUiam  Rand, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Lines,  has  described 
the  results  of  working  such  ships  on  long 
hauls: 

In  one  month  alone,  there  were  some  61 
breakdowns  with  an  average  repair  time  of 
40  dnys. 

Our  replacement  schedule  Is  many 
ships  behind.  This  has  been  our  approach 
to  the  demands  of  seapower. 

Unfortunately,  the  Russians  have  not 
been  so  remiss.  As  of  January  1,  1967,  its 
fleet  numbers  1,422  and  has  largely  built 
after  1950.  The  strength  of  their  fleet 
continues  to  grow. 

We  were  fortunately  not  confronted 
with  great  demands  in  the  recent  Arab- 
Israel  war.  This  is  no  guarantee  for  the 
future.  "East  of  Aden"  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  vacuum  of  seapower,  as  the  British 
influence  in  the  area  continues  to  di- 
minish. 

Considering  the  checkered  career  of 
various  Independent  maritime  agencies, 
there  is  no  justification  for  absolute  con- 
fidence that  agency  independence  alone 
will  solve  our  problems. 

Yet,  as  a  knowledgeable  writer  on  mer- 
chant marine  affairs.  Miss  Edith  Roose- 
velt, has  stated: 

The  recent  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
shown  that  we  have  little  time  to  lose  in 
restoring  our  nation  to  the  status  of  a  first- 
class  maritime  power. 

The  idea  of  H.R.  159,  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, has  been  supported  by  some  140 
Members  who  have  introduced  similar 
legislation.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  part 


of  this  effort  that  has  resulted  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

We  do  indeed  have  little  time.  I  believe 
thi<;  measure  will  allow  an  independent 
maritime  agency  to  develop  and  support 
a  viable  maritime  policy.  This  sorely 
needed  thing  has  so  far  not  been  forth- 
coming. ,    . 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
maritime  policy  has  become  one  of  the 
most  neglected  areas  of  concern  in  this 
countrv  since  the  coming  of  age  of  air 
transport.  The  U.S.  Government,  which 
should  be  the  leader  in  developing  new 
and  responsive  policies,  has  overlooked  a 
vital  commercial  and  military  link  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  read  recently  that  some  shipping  ex- 
perts fear  the  United  States  will  lose  the 
lead  in  developing  and  constructing  con- 
tainership  methods  of  maritime  trans- 
port Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  ex- 
perts predict  that  too  much  emphasis  on 
containerization  will  cripple  the  Atlantic 
trade  by  idling  many  of  the  conventional 
ships. 

This  area  of  dispute  should  now  be  re- 
ceiving close  and  constant  study  by  both 
the  American  Government  and  private 
maritime  interests.  And,  yet,  within  our 
Government  there  is  no  agency  free  from 
other  transportation  interests  which  can 
study  and  guide  our  maritime  poUcles 
during  the  coming  period  of  expansion 
and  development.  For  this  very  reason. 
last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to  cre- 
ate an  independent  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration   with   commensurate   powers   to 
fulfill  the  delicate  task  of  guiding  our 
policy  in  the  area  of  maritime  affairs. 

The  American  lead  in  utilizing  con- 
Ulnerships  Is  being  threatened  by  foreign 
shippers  as  every  day  passes.  Only  yes- 
terdav   the  British  and  French  Atlantic 
Container  announced  the  inauguration 
of    ship    container    operation    between 
American  east  coast,  French,  and  British 
ports.  This  service,  in  fact,  begins  today. 
And  bv  next  year  Atlantic  Container  Line 
expects  to  have  10  ships  operating  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States.  II 
America  is  to  maintain  its  position  of 
leadership  In  containerized  shipping,  we 
must  begin  to  develop  and  foster,  at  the 
Federal  Government  level,  poUcies  and 
programs   designed    to    strengthen   and 
support  the  continued  expansion  of  con- 
tainerization. I  believe  that  our  only  re- 
course is  to  bring  into  being  a  separate 
agency    to    deal   with   the   increasingly 
technical     problems     facing     maritime 
transportation. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  fallen  from  a  place  of 
prominence  in  worid  shipping.  The 
United  States  no  longer  holds  a  com- 
manding position  in  commercial  ship- 
ping But  air  transport  has  not  relieved 
the  basic  fact  that  America's  interna- 
tional commercial  standing  is  directly 
tied  to  our  merchant  marine.  Without  a 
•strong  and  growing  fleet,  the  maritime 
position  of  the  United  States  becomes  In- 
creasinslv  and  dangerously  dependent  on 
foreign  vessels.  We  should  not  and  can- 
not depend  on  our  goods  of  tomorrow  be- 
ing carried  by  our  friends  of  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  creation  of  an  In- 
dependent Maritime  Administration  will 
spur  the  National  Government  and  the 
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maritime  Industries  to  bring  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  back  from  the 
cellar  to  the  top  where  it  belongs. 

By  falling  to  project  policies  aimed 
at  fostering  a  strong  merchant  marine, 
we  have  granted  a  monopoly  to  foreign 
shippers.  While  we  have  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  plight  of  our  maritime  fleet,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Japan,  and  other  mari- 
time nations  have  emphasized  efforts  to 
gain  supremacy  In  maritime  commerce. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  11,  we  had  a 
fleet  of  5,000  merchant  ships.  Today  we 
have  935.  A  continuing  oversight  policy 
in  maritime  affairs  will  surely  further 
deplete  our  fleet. 

Any  further  decline  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  will  have  a  serious 
impact  on  the  shipbuilding  capacity  of 
this  country.  The  shipbuilding  industry, 
which  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  a 
near  cessation  of  American  ship  pro- 
duction, will  be  revitalized  by  an  increase 
in  shipbuilding  which  should  certainly 
follow  any  sincere  effort  to  upgrade  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
new  agency,  devoted  entirely  to  our 
maritime  policies  and  administration, 
will  spur  both  the  Government  and  the 
shipping  Industries  by  revising  our  poli- 
cies governing  the  awarding  of  ship  con- 
struction contracts,  by  pushing  for  tax 
incentives  and  low-interest  loans  for 
shipbuilders,  by  thoroughly  reviewing 
our  subsidy  policies  and  by  forcing  this 
country  to  come  to  the  realization  that 
our  deficient  merchant  marine  can  only 
be  brought  back  to  the  forefront  by  in- 
telligent policies,  aggressive  leadership, 
and  effective  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  first  step  to  this  goal 
Is  creation  of  an  independent  agency  to 
govern  the  Federal  Government's  par- 
ticipation. We  are  at  a  critical  point  in 
history.  Perhaps  had  we  realized  this 
deficiency  after  Korea,  rather  than  now 
during  Vietnam,  we  would  not  now  be 
forced  to  bring  back  to  service  decrepit 
and  discarded  merchant  ships  to  carry 
supplies  to  the  war  effort.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  favorably  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
Nero  fiddled.  Rome  burned.  While  we 
procrastinate,  our  merchant  marine 
drifts  toward  oblivion.  Now  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  stem  the  tide,  even  to  re- 
verse its  direction.  The  first  step  toward 
accomphshing  this  result  is  to  reestab- 
lish an  independent  Federal  agency 
charged  with  responsibility  for  maritime 
affairs.  This  is  not  the  first  opportunity 
we  have  had  to  take  action  in  this  vital 
area,  but  time  is  running  out  and  we  must 
act  now  if  we  aie  to  prevent  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  the  US  -fiag  fleets  from 
the  oceans  of  the  world. 

H.R.  159,  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-yland  [Mr.  Garmatz],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
nnc  and  Fisheries,  provides  for  reestab- 
lishing the  Maritime  Administration  as 
an  independent  agency.  My  position  on 
this  subject  was  demonstrated  in  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  January  of  this 
year,  H.R.  3963,  which  was  Identical  to 
H.R.  159.  I  add  my  support  to  the  bill 
now  before  the  House. 
Congress   has   recognized   that   inde- 


pendent, quasl-judlclal  agencies  provide 
the  best  method  for  administering  eco- 
nomic and  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  validity  of  this 
premise  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  results,  or  rather  the  lack  of  results, 
in  maritime  affairs  under  administration 
by  a  Cabinet-level  Department.  The  mer- 
chant marine  Is  the  only  major  trans- 
portation foi-m  without  an  independent 
agency  for  administration  of  Federal 
functions  which  concern  it. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  proposals 
and  discussions  in  the  Congress  regard- 
ing maritime  matters.  Perhaps  public  in- 
difference or  unawareness  of  the  prob- 
lems have  been  barriers  to  positive  action. 
However,  the  public  now  seems  more 
aware  of  the  implications  of  failure  to 
maintain  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
for  our  national  purposes  in  foreign  com- 
merce and  defense. 

Had  our  merchant  marine  fared  as 
well  under  the  Marad  as  now  constituted 
as  it  did  from  1936  to  1950  under  an  In- 
dependent maritime  agency,  this  Nation 
would  not  now  be  a  fourth-  or  fifth-rate 
maritime  power.  We  are  fast  becoming  a 
"has  been"  among  the  major  maritime 
nations  of  the  world;  once  we  were  "out 
front." 

In  1950.  when  the  independent  agency 
was  abolished,  U.S. -flag  vessels  carried 
41.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  export  and 
import  cargoes;  2  years  later  only  22  per- 
cent; now  only  approximately  7  percent. 
Not  only  have  the  U.S. -flag  fleets  declined 
in  numbers,  but  also  In  deadweight  ton- 
nage, shrinking  2.7  percent  from  1951 
to  1965  while  the  world  fleet  tormage  in- 
ci-eased  156  percent.  Sufficient  U.S.-flag 
vessels  are  not  available  to  carry  the 
mandatory  50  percent  of  Government- 
sponsored  exports  of  agricultural  sur- 
plus commodities.  Even  more  serious  than 
the  decline  in  size  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, in  terms  of  the  national  Interest, 
is  the  proportion  of  U.S.-flag  vessels 
which  are  now  or  will  shortly  become 
obsolete.  By  1970  almost  all  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet  will  be  obsolete;  already  the 
program  for  replacement  of  overage 
ships  is  nearly  100  vessels  behiiid 
schedule. 

During  the  years  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  been  a  relatively  minor 
segment  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
fimds  authorized  by  Congress  for  ship 
cor^struction  have  not  been  used  for  that 
purpose,  despite  the  obvious  need  to  re- 
place outmoded  vessels  in  the  fleet.  Fre- 
quently, the  Department  has  not  ap- 
proved construction  when  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have 
approved  funds.  Had  an  independent 
maritime  agency  been  in  e.-tibtence,  it 
might  at  least  have  been  able  to  fore- 
stall bloc  obsolescence  of  the  merchant 
fleet. 

Tlie  ineffectiveness  of  the  existing  or- 
ganization for  administration  of  mari- 
time policy  and  programs  was  highlighted 
by  the  proposal  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  construction  of  a  fast  deploy- 
ment logistics  ship  fleet  to  take  over  the 
defense  activities  formerly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  merchant  marine.  The  break- 
out of  ships  from  the  mothball  fleet, 
which  are  not  only  too  slow  for  effective 
support  of  Vietnam  activities  but  also 


extremely  costly  to  reactivate  and  to 
operate  and  maintain,  also  emphasized 
Inadequacies  of  our  maritime  position. 

Merchant  fleets  differ  from  other 
transportation  means,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  International  operations  of 
some  airlines,  as  their  operations  are  in- 
ternational in  scope.  In  a  sense  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  a  policy  as  well  as  an 
economic  instrument  and  an  adjunct  of 
defense.  Each  of  the  roles  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  must  be  given  adequate  at- 
tention in  determining  national  policy 
and  administering  maritime  affairs.  Oth- 
er leading  maritime  nations  utilize  their 
merchant  marine  as  an  instnmnent  of 
national  policy  and  provide  strong  sup- 
port for  their  merchant  fleets. 

This  Nation  is  now  forced  to  ship  96 
percent  of  strategic  materials  require- 
ments by  foreign  flags.  Of  the  77  strategic 
materials  necessary  for  the  U.S.  military 
and  industrial  complex,  only  11  are  ob- 
tainable within  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.  All  others  must  be  obtained 
from  foreign  lands  and  transported  by 
ship — the  only  bulk  transportation  avail- 
able. Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
practically  every  industry  are  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Changes  in  the  international  situation 
at  any  time  could  cut  off  vital  strategic 
material  when  most  urgently  needed  if 
no  U.S.-flag  vessels  are  available  for 
transport.  No  such  adequate  fleet  now 
exists. 

Hearings  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  over  the 
past  few  years  reinforce  the  proposition 
that  the  maritime  position  of  the  Nation 
will  continue  to  deteriorate  unless  Fed- 
eral maritime  policy  is  administered 
more  effectively.  H.R.  159  provides  the 
most  effective  method  lor  this  purpose. 
An  Independent  Marad  will  not  assure 
more  financing  authorizations  or  appro- 
priations than  have  been  made,  nor  will 
it  cure  all  the  ills  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try. However,  based  on  past  performance, 
continuation  of  the  agency  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  an  executive  department 
not  primarily  concerned  with  maritime 
affairs  will  not  result  in  any  improve- 
ment in  the  future.  Independent  agency 
status  for  Marad  will  focus  greater  at- 
tention on  the  serious  condition  of  the 
merchant  fleets  and  on  implementation 
of  national  policy  as  set  forth  in  existing 
legislation  and  its  objectives  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  meeting  nation- 
al needs  in  commerce  and  defense. 

In  a  message  preceding  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  President  Roosevelt 
said: 

An  American  merchant  marine  is  one  of 
our  most  firmly  established  traditions.  It  was, 
during  the  first  half  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, a  great  and  growing  asset.  Since  then, 
It  has  declined  in  importance  and  value.  The 
time  has  come  to  square  this  traditlonnl 
Ideal  with  effective  performance. 

President  Roosevelt's  statement  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  more  than  30  years 
ago.  That  it  is  true  is  a  measure  of  our 
failure  to  support  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine. We  can  no  longer  delay  action  to 
remedy  past  omissions.  I  ani  convinced 
that  Federal  functions  In  this  area  can 
best  be  provided  through  an  independent 
Federal     Maritime     Administration.     I 
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strongly  urge  prompt  favorable  action  on 
H  R  '159  constituting  the  first  step  to- 
ward rehabilitation  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine Worid  conditions  are  such  that  we 
must  no  longer  remain  in  a  subordinate 
position  among  the  maritime  nations  of 

the  world.  .  .,     „„. 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  compliment  the  fine 
work  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
Chairman  Garmatz,  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  create  an  independent 
merchant  marine  to  the  floor.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  coauthor  of  the  bill 
with  my  H.R.  2822. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  £1070^.0^^ 
merchant  marine  could  be  entit  ed  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Savannah  in  148 
Years."  It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  say 
that  we  have  truly  progressed  since  the 
first  U.S.  ship  Savannah  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Europe  in  1819. 

Instead,  however,  we  are  compelled  to 
report  that  until  this  committee  inter- 
vened the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  was  to 
be  consigned  to  "mothballs"  after  visit- 
ing only  40  ports  and  cruising  but  130,000 
miles  Now,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  and 
persistence  of  this  committee  at  least 
we  can  say  that  the  Savannah  remains 
an  active  vessel  in  our  sadly  duninished 
merchant  fleet. 

In  a  way,  the  outlandish  proposal  to 
scuttle  the  Savannah  is  par  for  the 
course  with  today's  American  maritime 
program.  Labor,  management,  and  the 
present  and  past  administrations  must 
bear  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  current  status  of  affaire. 

Mr  Chairman,  no  one  knows  better 
than  this  committee  the  degree  of  con- 
cern in  the  Congress,  and  among  the 
American  people,  over  our  Nation  s 
dwindling  status  in  the  shipping  lanes 
of  the  high  seas. 

I  am  quick  to  acknowledge  that  my 
concern  with  the  merchant  marine  and 
the  shipbuilding  industry'  is  somewhat 
provincial.  As  you  may  know,  I  represent 
the    Fourth    Congressional    District    01 
CaUfomia,  which  contains  the  Mare  Is- 
land Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Naval  Shipyard.  Out  in  the  West  we 
learned   long   ago    that   we    cannot   be 
healthy  in  public  shipbuilding  unless  we 
are  healthy  in  private  shipbuilding.  And 
to  those  who  charge  that  shipbuilding 
know-how  has  deteriorated  in  the  United 
States,  I  would  say  look  over  the  nuclear 
attack   submarines    Stonewall   Jackson. 
Theodore   Roosevelt.   Andrew   Jackson, 
Kamehameha.  Woodrov)  Wilson,  and  the 
latest     Mariano    Guadalupe    Vallejo— 
SSBN-659— all   built   at  Vallejo,   which 
latter  ship  we  named  after  my  home- 
town. 

These  submarines  are  true,  precise,  ac- 
curate, and  durable  instruments  of 
American  foreign  policy— and  in  then- 
quietness  and  capabiUty  they  have  no 
peer  in  the  free  world  or  the  Communist 
world  Last  month  in  Vallejo  we  launched 
the  SSN  Gunnard.  the  14th  nuclear  sub 
and  the  40th  submarine  built  at  Mare 
Island. 

The  secret  of  these  undersea  ships, 
however,  is  money— $35  to  S55  million 
each  for  the  hulls  and  in  excess  of  $100 
milUon  each  for  Govenmient-provided 


equipment.  I  could  also  cite  the  great 
ships  produced  by  private  yards,  the  nu- 
clear attack  carrier  Enterprise  and  the 
nuclear  frigate  Bairibridge.  for  example. 
All  of  these  ships  are  the  best  in  the 
world  and  we  know  that  they  could  be 
constructed  in  no  other  yards  public  or 
private  outside  the  United  States. 

It  was  mv  Mare  Island  yard  during 
World  War  11  that  constructed  392  ships 
and  repaired  and  overhauled  a  total  ol 
4  560  ships.  Mare  I.sland  is  also  the  yard 
that  launched  the  World  War  I  destroyer 
Word  in  16' 2  days. 

At  the  insistence  of  my  Armed  Services 
Committee.  SecretaiT  Nitze  announced  a 
few  months  ago  that  Kaiser  Industries 
would  shortly  complete  a  5-  to  7-yeai. 
S600  to  $700  million  naval  ship  moderni- 
zation program.  Eight  or  nine  navai 
shipyards  uill  each  achieve  a  20th  cen- 
tury capabihty.  and  I  think  my  home 
yard  will  receive  modernization  in  tne 
order  of  maybe  $72  million  over  a  5-  to 
7-vear  period.  . 

Moving  forward  simultaneously  with 
the  naval  shipyard  improvements  I  hope 
will  be  a  modern  merchant  program  for 
which  the  Congress  has  waited  well  over 
2  vears.  Nearly  every  Member  I  knov,- has 
a  feeling  that  we  should  be  moving  ahead 
with  a  radically  new  maritime  program. 
How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  So  much  has 
been  written  and  said  by  so  many  peo- 
ple—some of  it  enUghtening.  some  con- 

^"w?have  had  task  force  reports  and 
Maritime  Committee  reports  and  all  of 
these  thoughts  have  been  capsulated  so 
many  times  it  is  difficult  to  expound  a 
new  idea  to  resolve  the  problems  of  build- 
ing foreign  or  forming  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  or  up- 
grading the  number  of  ship  deliveries. 

Frankly,  I  beUeve  that  there  is  enough 
steam  or  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  mari- 
time industry  to  insist  on  and  stimulate 
the  creation  of  a  new  American  maritime 
industry,  of  space  program  proportions. 
We  have  been  thinking  large  but  we  are 
budget  programed  small  at  the  Federal 
level  I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  commit- 
tee  that  the   Maritime   Administration 
received  a  total  support  of  $303  milhon 
for  1966.  $230  million  for  1967.  and  $305 
million  is  scheduled  for  1968.  It  was  an- 
nounced recently  that  the   1968  fund 
were  up  $25  million  from  196 1  and  that 
amounts  were  included  for  13  new  ves- 
sels to  join  our  subsidized  fleet.  This  is 
in  the  budget.  This  kind  of  a  replace- 
ment program  begins  no  Place  eiids  no 
place,  and  will  do  Utile  to  abate  bloc 

obsolescence.  

For  ship  construction  to  provide  for 
national  defense  features  in  the  form  of 
consti-uction  subsidy  this  year  we  have 
the  monumental  sum  of  $106  miUion  and 
I  am  sure  someone  will  claim  that  the 
$143  million  included  in  the  1968  budget 
is  excessive.  Certainly  these  kinds  of 
budgets  are  exactly  in  line  v^nth  testi- 
mony given  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  before  my  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and.  of  course,  he 
testified  before  your  committee. 

Five  years  ago  his  words  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


lined  appear  adequate  to  our  needs.  ...  I 
do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  military  require- 
ment thereby  providing  an  umbrella  under 
which  a  huge  shlpbuUding  program  lor  the 
Merchant  Marine  can  be  Justified. 


Personally.  I  think  Mr.  McNamara  is 
the  best  Defense  Secretary  we  have  had 
and  the  best  in  the  business,  but  on  this 
issue,  along  with  some  others,  I  thmk  he 
is  dead  wrong. 

We  all  considered  it  rather  ironic  that 
after  making  the  statement  I  just  quoted 
the  Secretary  then  should  decide  to  move 
full  steam  ahead  this  year  with  a  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  the  so-called 
fast  deployment  logistics  ships  at  a  cost 
of  S2  billion  plus. 

To  quote  Mr.  McNamara  again,  in 
criticizing  our  domestic  capability  to 
ships,  he  said: 

Not  onlv  does  it  cost  twice  as  much  to 
build  a  ship  in  this  country.  It  also  takes 
twice  as  long 


From  a  purely  military  point  of  view  the 
Reserve  Fleet,  jplus  vessels  in  service,  p.us 
the    construction    program    previously    out- 


He  said  the  reason  is  not  higher  labor 
costs  or  less  skilled  workers  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  American  sWpyards  are— 
and  I  quote  him  again— "generally  tech- 
nically obsolete  compared  to  those  of 
northern  Europe  and  Japan." 

I  dispute  what  the  Secretary  says,  but 
if  he  is  accurate  I  think  he  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  to  blame  for 
compressing  our  American  shipbuilding 
Industrv  from  a  capability  of  better  than 
1  000  ships  per  year  at  the  end  of  VVorld 
War  II  to  last  year's  dismal  record— id 
merchant  ships  delivered  and  16  ships 
ordered  by  and  in  American  yards. 

Outside  of  submarines,  tmtil  the  re- 
lease of  the  nuclear-guided  missile  frigate 
DLGN  authorized  2  years  ago.  the  Navy 
has  not  lain  the  keel  of  a  true  capital 
ship  during  the  last  two  administrations^ 
This  policy  has  allowed  our  skilled  naval 
shipbuilding  levels  to  degenerate  at  one 
point  to  75.000  men  while  private  ship- 
building levels  were  near  100,000  men. 

We  have  had  in  years  past  a  true  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  in  American  ship- 
building with  the  Government  forcing 
companies  to  bid  at  cost  and  under  cost 
so  that  they  were  harpooning  each  other 
and  the  naval  shipyards  in  the  compe- 
tition. We  have  closed  two  naval  ship- 
yards. 

Needless  to  say,  with  rare  exceptions 
there  have  been  no  contracts  with  profits 
fat  enough  for  modernization  programs. 
And  with  the  Government  spending  80 
percent  of  the  shipbuilding  dollars  in  the 
United  States  it  is  no  wonder  that  tnere 
has  been  a  severe  degree  of  status  quo 
in  the  industry.  . 

You  wonder  why  you  need  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  I  would  say  .lUst  look  at 
the  report  and  the  bill  that  we  enacted 
in  the  Congress  yesterday  and  for  aU  ol 
the  aeencies  outside  of  maritime,  for 
railroads,  for  supersonic  transport,  for 
highways,  a  total  of  $1.5  billion.  I  say  we 
need  this  kind  of  money  ever>-  year  in 
merchant  marine  development  and  il  we 
are  going  to  fighting  with  four  or  five 
other  agencies  to  share  a  SI. 5  bill  on 
budget  I  certainly  do  not  thmk  that  the 
administration  is  offering  us  very  much 

of  a  Im-e.  ,     ^  .      ^  _. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment now  decided  to  live  with  the 
congressional  action  and  not  to  move  for- 
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ward  in  a  new  high  priority  efifort  with 
a  beefed -up  merchant  marine  to  meet  the 
needs  of  defense  as  well  as  civilian  ship- 
ping requirements. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Robert  Baldwin  now 
has  a  study  favoring  a  750-  to  950-ship 
program,  tied  into  a  Defense  require- 
ment, on  Secretary  McNamara's  desk.  I 
would  think  that  this  committee  ought 
to  have  that  report  because  I  think  you 
would  see  some  of  the  thinking  in  some 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
wliich  are  looking  forward  to  working 
with  the  merchant  marine  in  develop- 
ing a  joint  use  type  of  ship. 

I  say  if  the  Soviets  can  do  it  so  can 
the  United  States — it  is  all  a  question 
of  postulating  a  program.  The  United 
States  with  a  $760  billion  gross  national 
product  has  twice  the  economic  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  any  measure  of  com- 
parison. 

California  alone  with  a  $90  billion 
GNP  is  equal  to  France,  10  percent  ahead 
of  Japan,  and  by  1975  our  State  will  be 
leading  the  United  Kingdom  and  West 
Germany. 

Yet  since  1962  the  Great  Society  has 
built  but  87  ships  averaging  about  $100 
million  in  annual  Federal  cost,  whereas 
the  Soviets  built  502  merchant  ships  dur- 
ing the  period  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion per  year.  As  a  result  80  percent  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  Is  less  than  10  years  old 
and  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  fleet  Is  more 
than  20  years  old. 

The  Soviets  carry  70  to  85  percent  of 
their  own  commerce.  The  United  State!=. 
which  accovmts  for  25  percent  of  all  of 
the  world's  ocean  commerce,  carries  but 
7.7  percent  of  that  trade  in  her  own 
American-flag  bottoms. 

The  Soviets  employ  9.000  in  oceanogra- 
phy while  we  employ  3,700.  The  Soviets 
last  year  caught  6.5  million  tons  of  fish 
In  near-American  waters  and  also  carried 
on  a  tremendous  amount  of  intelligence 
simultaneously.  We  caught  2.3  million 
tons. 

The  Soviets  have  gone  from  1.8  million 
tons  of  ocean  shipping  in  1950  to  9.8 
million  tons  last  year  and  have  a  pro- 
jected 15  million  tons  by  1970 — all  pur- 
suant to  a  massive  7-year  shipbuilding 
plan  Russia  initiated  in  1958. 

While  the  Soviets  have  presently  on 
order  556  ships,  the  United  States  is 
building  48.  While  the  Soviet  fleet  ex- 
panded catastrophically,  the  U.S.  fleet 
has  slumped  from  22  million  tons  to  14 
million  tons  with  many  second-cla.ss 
ships. 

To  rehabilitate  our  American  merchant 
marine  and  to  change  the  trend  of  our 
time  is  going  to  take  more  than  30  mer- 
chant ships  per  year  to  do  the  job — more 
than  a  simple  "respond"  program  to  mar- 
shal the  forces  of  our  existing  merchant 
fleet.  We  must  think  big.  If  we  wait  for 
a  tranquil  year  in  the  po.«;t-Vietnam  era. 
it  won't  happen. 

Gen.  Lew  Walt  came  back  the  other 
diy  and  said  we  can  plan  to  be  in  Viet- 
nam for  12  to  15  years.  I  say  if  we  can 
afford  to  spend  $35  billion  a  year,  or  $3 
billion  a  month,  for  Vietnam,  we  can 
spend  $1  billion  a  year  for  a  ship  pro- 
gram— for  an  industry  employing  more 
than  a  half  million  men — to  insure  our 
world  commerce  in  that  area. 


I  have  saved  until  the  last  my  com- 
ments on  the  proposal  for  a  new  mari- 
time policy  submitted  recently  by  Secre- 
tary Boyd.  To  begin  with,  although  his 
suggestion  talks  of  100-percent  Increase 
in  progi^am,  it  is  not  of  space  program 
proportions.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Pres- 
ident asked  for  a  program  that  would  re- 
ceive the  full  support  of  all  segments  of 
industry  and  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  recapture  a  substantial  amount 
of  her  foreign  commerce  cartage.  I  say 
if  they  had  the  full  support  of  the  mari- 
time industry  you  wouldn't  require  5  or 
10  days  of  hearings  on  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Much  like  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tion, the  Boyd  plan.  I  believe  is  con- 
ceived in  defeat  from  the  outset.  Ac- 
cording to  Ed  Hood's  latest  shipbuilders 
report,  Japan  last  year  completed  6.4 
million  tons — 46.1  percent  of  the  world's 
new  ships;  West  Germany,  1.1  million 
tons — 8.2  percent;  Sweden,  1.1  mil.'.ion 
tons — 8  percent:  Great  Britain,  1  million 
tons — 7.5  percent;  Italy,  one-half  mil- 
lion tons — 3  7  percent;  and  the  United 
States  ranked  13th  with  191,000  tons — 
1.3  percent. 

In  other  words,  last  year  Japan  com- 
pleted more  total  tonnage  than  the 
United  States  completed  during  the 
whole  of  World  War  11. 

To  state  it  in  another  way,  while  the 
total  export  and  import  ocean  cargo  of 
the  United  States  escalated  from  64  mil- 
lion tons  in  1936  to  404  million  tons  last 
year,  the  United  States  share  of  this  car- 
go in  U.S.  bottoms  slipped  from  29.7  per- 
cent to  7.2  percent. 

In  other  words,  while  our  commerce 
has  expanded  nearly  700  percent,  our 
ship  capability  has  remained  static.  As  a 
practical  matter,  under  existing  law  over 
the  past  20  years.  1,229  ships  totaling  35 
million  tons  have  been  built  by  Ameri- 
can companies  in  foreign  yards.  Where 
does  Secretary  Boyd  think  Japan  gets  her 
orders  for  6  million  tons? 

I  say  the  purpose  in  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  to  stim- 
ulate all  industries  as  required,  not  to 
checkmate  our  ocean  commerce  by  ex- 
plaining that  a  particular  offer  is  the 
last  one  and  that  there  is  a  breaking 
point  where  the  Interests  of  the  public 
and  shipping  Industry  necessarily  sep- 
arate. 

I  am  one  who  believes  firmly  that  the 
interests  of  om-  American  shipping  in- 
dustry and  the  public  and  our  national 
defense  have  much  more  in  common 
than  Secretary  Boyd  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Far  better  it  would  be  to  have  a 
Secretary  who  would,  In  fact,  do  what  the 
President  has  asked — postulate  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  shipbuilding  program  over 
a  5-year  period  to  tie  into  a  sea  science, 
fishing,  and  oceanography,  and  then  let 
the  Congress  decide  whether  the  pro- 
gram is  larger  than  the  American  public 
will  sustain  and  support. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
full  support  of  a  new,  modern  maritime 
agency.  I  must  say  again,  however,  that 
even  this  agency  would  not  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  100-plus  coauthors  of 
this  legislation  unless  we  move  forward 
with  administration  support  on  a  simple 
space  age.  space-budgeted,  5-year  mari- 
time construction  program. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  159,  which 
establishes  an  Independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  to  implement 
our  national  maritime  policy  and  to 
regulate  and  develop  our  merchant 
marine  fleet. 

The  existing  status  of  our  merchant 
marine  is  appalling.  Our  own  merchant 
fleet  carries  only  8  percent  of  our  foreign 
trade.  The  merchant  ships  flying  the 
American  flag  are  old  and  decrepit  and 
the  situation  is  worsening  rather  than 
improving.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  take  firm,  immediate  action  to 
halt  this  decline  and  to  move  toward 
a  strong  effort  to  rebuild  oiir  fleet. 

I  cosponsored  this  legislation  because 
of  my  longstanding  belief  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  "more  trade,  less  aid."  We  can- 
not expect  to  buy  friends  throughout  the 
world.  Our  hope  of  ultimate  success  with 
our  friends  in  foreign  nations  must 
necessarily  he  with  international  trade 
and  economic  competition. 

To  this  end,  we  must  rely  on  improved 
transportation  of  our  goods  to  foreign 
markets.  Improved  commercial  ex- 
changes between  the  nations  of  the 
earth  cannot  but  result  in  improved  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  them. 

In  addition,  our  position  as  the  riche.-.t 
nation  in  the  world  gives  us  a  unique  op- 
portunity and,  I  might  add,  responsibihty 
to  assist  in  raising  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Stan- 
ing,  illiterate  peoples  are  ripe  for  ex- 
ploitation by  unscrupulous  leaders  who 
would  take  advantage  of  their  power  for 
their  own  gain  at  the  expense  of  de- 
priving their  citizens  of  a  full  opportunity 
for  an  improved  way  of  life. 

Our  declining  merchant  fleet  is  not 
in  the  position  to  help  develop  the  inter- 
national trade  that  will  be  required. 
However,  the  opportunity  is  there  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  are 
working  to  take  over.  These  coimtries 
are  winning,  too,  but  not  in  competition 
with  us.  It  is  our  default  that  is  giving 
them  superiority  in  this  arena. 

An  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  fleet  could  do  a  great  deal 
toward  strengthening  our  position.  And, 
the  Congress,  by  establishing  such  an 
agency  would  be  indicating  its  support 
and  approval  for  a  reshaping  of  our  mar- 
itime policies. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istration should  begin  immediately  to 
expand  our  merchant  marine  fleet.  I  be- 
lieve the  modernization  of  our  fleet  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  We  must  begin  to 
biuld  the  most  technically  advanced  mer- 
chant ships  feasible  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  very  important  international 
trade  and  commerce  requirements  of  the 
future  as  well  as  to  assist  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  resources  of  the  sea 
which  will  become  increasingly  Impor- 
tant in  coming  years. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  that  the 
merchant  fleet  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
to  any  Navy.  The  logistic  requirements 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  demonstrated 
how  ill  prepared  our  own  fleet  is  for  sup- 
port of  our  military  effort.  We  have  been 
forced  to  bring  25-year-old  ships  out  of 
mothballs  to  support  our  men  in  Viet- 
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nam  The  Soviets  do  not  have  the  same 
problem.  They  have  long  recognized  the 
fmoortance  of  a  strong  merchant  fleet 
Ln5  Ruiia  has,  in  the  past  decade  sur- 
passed this   country   as   an  oceangomg 

^°Not'only  does  Russia  have  more  ships 
,vifh  mo"?tonnage,  but  the  Soviet  fleet^is 
vastly  more  modern  and  capable  than 
ours  The  Soviet  improvements  have  be- 
come obvious  to  all  of  us  through  its  ftsh- 
ng  fleet  which  is  the  most  technological- 
developed  in  the  worid  and  which  has 
Seen    atScking    traditional    Amencan 
fishing  grounds  for  over  a  year;  leaung 
£  Yts  wake  a  trail  of  depleted  fishmg 
areas  and  a  burden  on  the  Amencan  fish- 
fng  flit  which  may  take  many  years  to 
overcome.    The    growth    of    the    Soviet 
merchant  marine  is  not  as  visible  as  its 
fishing  fleet  but  is  at  least  as  great  and 
could   have    far    more    disastrous   con- 
sequences  for  the   free   nations  of  the 

""■  Adliitional  emphasis  on  the  growth  of 
our  merchant  fleet  through  he  cieat^on 
of  an  independent  agency  can  do  mucn  to 
haft  the  decline  of  our  fleet  and  can  im- 
Sove  our  position  throushout  the  wor  d^ 
For  that  reason  I  hope  this  body  ^^lll 
ovei-w'helmingly  support  the  establish- 
ment of  this  needed  agency. 

Mr    HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman    the 
bilV  to  create  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  »s/ ^ackwaid 
sten   The  committee  report  on  the  biii 
c lerriy  states  that  that  administration  is 
firmly  opposed  on  the  ^^"^^f ^^  f  ^^^ 
that  maritime  matters  should  be  under 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  is 
unliS  that  the  bill  is  going  anywhere. 
Even  if  this  House  is  temporarily  per- 
Saded  to  pass  it.  I  doubt  that  the  Senate 
will  do  likewise,  and  I  am  ceitain  that 
the  President  will  veto  it. 

The  House  still  has  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  to  be  passed.  We  are 
tr/ing  to  work  our  way  through  the  maze 
of  conflicting  proposals  on  budget  cut^s 
and  fiscal  programs.  Why  add  to  Uie 
confusion  and  controversy?  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  important  business  of  the 
House  which  cannot  be  postponed. 

This  issue  is  old  hat.  We  have  been 
through  all  this  before.  When  the  House 
committee  on  Government  Opera^on 
reported  the  bill  creating  the  Depart     . 
ment  of  Transportation,  we  made  our 
case  why  the  Maritime  Administration 
should  be  in  the  new  Department.  We 
?ost  the  teller  vote  on  that  issue.  We 
accepted  the  loss  of  the  agency  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  order 
to  set  that  Department  running  and  to 
Salt  it  working  on  the  host  of  trans- 
portation policy  issues  confronting  the 

^  But"the  sponsors  of  this  bill  today  are 
not  convinced.  They  are  proceeding 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  thc>  can 
somehow  squeeze  more  out  o^  this  so- 
ciety if  they  have  their  o^-nhmem^n- 
time  agency,  if  recommendations  for 
maritime  funds  can  be  made  separate 
and  apart  from  all  other  transpoi  tat  on 
budget  matters,  and  if  they  can  Produce 
grandiose  plans  for  future  subsidies 
without  reference  to  any  other  Programs. 
Perhaps  they  will  be  happy  if  they  just 
get  a  bill  passed  in  one  House  and  can 


repori;  to  all  hands  that  progress  has 

'^  Tndependent  maritime   agency   is 
noFprogress.  It  is  second-class  citizen- 
^ht.  Without  a  cabinet  head  the  needs 
of   the   merchant  marine  will  have  no 
hlKh-level  spokesman  with  ready  access 
£  the  P  esldent.  Standing  apart  from 
the  great  Department  of  Transportation, 
maritime  policies  will  be  more  isolated, 
not  in  tune  with  new  technological  ad- 
vaicS.  not  coordinated  with  other  im- 
portant transportation  policies  and  pro 
S-ams.  An  isolated  agency  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  prisoner  of  the  maritime  indus- 
trv  than  a  strong  voice  in  Government 
The  shipping  industry  of  this  countrj 
needs  to  be  revitalized.  New  techniques 
new  methods,  new  incentives.  fUsUined 
Government  support,  are  required    \Ve 
need  to  take  several  bold  steps  forvvard. 
not  one  step  backward,  as  this  bill  pro- 

^°Sf  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us  not 
have  another  exercise  in  futility.  Let  us 
?ote  douni  this  bill  and  wait  for  a  bill 
or  reorganization  plan  which  puts  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  where 

it  belongs-in  the  Department  of  Tians- 

Dortation.  .   «~. 

Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  .loin 
with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  in  expressing  wholehearted  sup- 

^Si?faaVa?more  than  100  bills  for 
maritime  independence  were  introduced 
thS  session  speaks  well  for  the  prospects 
of  this  legislation  \hen  it  reaches  a  vote 
todav  Even  more  than  that.  I  think  this 
is  a  manifestation  of  just  how  deeply  we 
in  CmSess  feel  about  the  fact  that  our 
merchant  fleet  has  been  allowed  to  go 
into  a  decline-and  how  strongly  we  al 
believe  that  only  by  granting  this  Fed 
eral  agency  complete  autonomous  status 
Sn  we  ever  hope  to  regain  our  merchant 

'""^hisgrlat^  concern  over  the  condition 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  cer- 
tainlv  valid.  During  the  past  17  years— 
S  the  period  that  the  Maritime  Admin- 
Stration  has  been  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce— our  Government  has  ai 
lov^^two-thirds  of  our  fleet  to  become 

obsolescent.  „  fl^o-  flppt 

In  addition,  the  American-flag  fleet 
has  been  abused  and  neglected,  so  that 
Sy  it  carries  not  even  the  inadequate 
8-percent  figure  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve but  less  than  7  percent  of  our  for- 
eign waterbome  commerce.  Federal  la«  s 
designed  to  correct  this  situation  have 
simply  not  been  adhered  to. 

This  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  laws  have  been 
administered-or,  more  preciselj  ma - 
administered-by  the  Federal  depa.t- 
ments  and  agencies  charged  vMth  the 
?  sponsfbility  for  their  ini^ementatiom 
Neglect  on  the  part  of  these  Fedeial 
departments  and  agencies  has  resulted 
in  the  gradual  deterioration  of  our  fleet^ 
"^I?h  today  has  fallen  to  sixth  place 
among    the    maritime    nations    of    the 

'"in'^addition  to  the  withholding  of  car- 
Goes  other  Federal  programs,  such  as 
?Se  suSSy  program  of  the  Maritime 
Administration   have    been    maladmm- 


istered.  Our  maritime  program  receives 
far  less  of  the  tax  dollar  than  either  the 
iJmSn  industry  or  the  highway  build- 
ing program.  Yet  this  subsidy  program 
hi  l^en  singled  out-almost  alone 
among  the  many  subsidy  programs-and 
h?s  blen  subjected  to  violent  attack  as 

^"ifhas^been  recognized  for  many  dec- 
ades that  the  strength  of  a  nations 
maritime  industry  can  be  directly  cor- 
related with  the  economic  strength  of 
the  countrv  itself.  It  is  evident  that  the 
united  States  is  very  weak  m  this  area^ 
A  Dowerful  economic  machine  that  does 
nofhave  the  transportation  facilities  for 
S°stribution  is  most  surely  subject  to 
ultimate  disaster.  . 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  ^e  call 
todav  for  an  independent  maritime 
agencv  to  deal  vnth  the  problems  of  the 
fndustrv  as  only  a  separate  agency  can 
These  are  the  times  that  will  determine 
the  fumre  international  strength  and 
position  of  om-  country,  and  failure  to 
provide  for  a  strong  and  capable  mer- 
?hantmanne  can  only  weaken  this  posl- 

"  We  must  pass  H.R.  159  and  get  our 
merchant  marine  movmg  back  on  the 
road  to  strength  and  security. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
nort  HR  159  creating  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration  as  one  of  the 
sSest    ways    to    solve    our    mantmie 

^'S-eTsince  the  beginning  of  thL.  cen- 
lurv   the  lot  of  the  American  merchant 
ml  ine  has  been  one  of  feast  and  f ^me^ 
Todav  we  find  ourselves  virtually  at  the 
fottom  of  the  heap  among  the  mantune 
nations    There  are  many   reasons  why 
?hi  is  so   but  I  believe  the  key  reason 
ff  that  the  Maritime  Administj-aUon  has 
been  virtually  voiceless  for  f^r  t^  'ong^ 
Certainly    an    independent    Manlune 
Administration  will  give  its  ^tiU  atten- 
tion to  maritime  problems.   As  it  now 
exist,    the  Maritime  Administration  is 
buried  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
where  it  must  compete  with  the  man> 
other  functions  admimstered  by  this  De 
nartment.  Furthennore,  transfer  of  the 
Ma    Ume  Administration  to  the  Dep^t- 
ment  of  Transportation,  as  proposea  ear- 
lier   this   vear   by    the    admim.straUon, 
would  sLply  be  once  again  relegating 
the  maritime  interest. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  became  one 
of  the  many  cosponsors  of  legi^\^^"°"  ^ 
create  a  separate  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  that  is  why  I  rise  today  to  re- 
coid  my  support  of  the  legislation  befoie 

US 

An  independent  agency  will  have  a  di- 
rect he  to  congress.  In  the  House,  w-e 
have  already  tried  to  make  it  easier  foi 
this  agency  to  operate  by  approving  the 
ComnnUee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
F°shei-  es,  the  bill  on  amiual  maritime 
authorization.  This  means  that  this  con- 
gresSonal  committee,  which  bears  such 
In  enS?mous  responsibility  for  the  mari- 
time program,  will  also  have  somethmg 
to  sav  aSout  the  money  for  that  program 
An  independent  agency,  working  with 
a  ConS-es?  that  is  prepared  to  rnove  m 
the  proper  direction,  can  do  a  lot  to  get 
us  n?ovi^.  again.  An  independent  agency 
can  devise  a  program  for  ship  construe 
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tion  and  ship  operation  that  will  insure 
that  we  have  a  new.  fast,  and  efQcient 
fleet  that  can  compete  with  the  other 
maritime  powers. 

In  1936,  Congress  recognized  the  marl- 
time  needs  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  that  year, 
created  a  maritime  agency  with  inde- 
pendent status.  This  independent  agency 
planned  the  development  of  the  Victory 
and  Liberty  ships  which  served  as  work- 
horses of  wartime  ocean  transport  and 
which  today  comprise  the  major  portion 
of  our  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Planning  by  this  independent  agency 
made  possible  the  large-scale  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  shipyards  and  training  of 
shipbuilding  manpower  to  meet  our  war- 
time needs — planning  that  was  so  effec- 
tive that  our  shipyards  were  able  to  pro- 
duce thousands  of  new  vessels  within  a 
few  years. 

After  the  war.  when  peacetime  re- 
turned, this  independent  maritime 
agency  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  now  we  have  less 
th:in  1,000  privately  owned  merchant 
ships  to  serve  our  commercia"  and  de- 
fense needs.  More  than  80  percent  of 
these  ships  are  well  over  20  years  of  age. 
This  shocking  neglect  of  our  merchant 
fleet  by  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
duced the  United  States  from  first  to 
sixth  place  among  maritime  nations.  I 
hold  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  move  with 
speed  and  with  decisive  action  to  correct 
this  past  neglect.  I  believe  that  an  inde- 
pendent Maritime  Administration,  as- 
sisted by  a  Congress  committed  to  im- 
proving our  maritime  posture,  will  pro- 
vide the  leverage  we  need  to  get  the  job 
done. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  and  wish  to 
personally  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  Chairman  Garmatz.  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  for  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  further  commend  the  committee 
for  their  call  to  action,  by  requiring  the 
Maritime  Board  to  submit  to  Congress 
within  1  year,  a  report  surveying  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  need  for  further  legislation. 
It  is  this  kind  of  positive  congressional 
support  that  is  needed  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  our  maritime  problems. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  introduced  a  similar 
measure,  since  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  the  merchant 
marine.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  nation 
can  long  remain  either  a  strong  nation 
or  an  International  power,  or  maintain 
a  viable  economy  if  it  does  not  provide 
strength  in  its  maritime  affairs. 

.Since  the  beginning  of  history,  mari- 
time development  has  been  the  measure 
of  national  vitality.  Nations  who  have 
los-  this  vitality  soon  find  themselves 
with  economic  and  international  difQcul- 
ties. 

Tf  the  United  States  is  forced  to  pur- 
chase all  ships  abroad  or  ship  in  foreign 
bottoms,  we  eventually  will  become  a 
satellite  of  others.  The  independence 
given  the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 


tion is  essential  and  I  congratulate  the 
comnaittee  for  presenting  this  bill  today. 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
heard  1967  described  as  the  year  of  de- 
cision for  our  Nation's  merchant  marine. 
If  this  is  true — and  I  believe  it  is — then 
the  decision  we  make  in  this  body  today 
on  H.R.  159.  to  establish  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration,  will  have  more 
than  ordinary  significance. 

A  favorable  vote  on  this  measure  will 
set  us  on  the  road  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  reasonable  national  program 
and  the  investment  of  reasonable  sums 
of  money  in  the  rebuilding  and  revitaliz- 
ing of  our  merchant  fleet.  Thus  we  will 
be  taking  a  long-delayed  step  toward  re- 
gaining our  position  as  a  major  maritime 
power. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  downhill 
course  which  we  have  been  following  in 
recent  years.  I  am  sure  this  entire  body 
is  well  versed  in  the  sorry  statistics  of 
what  has  happened  to  our  merchant 
fleet: 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  had 
a  merchant  fleet  of  some  5,000  ships; 
today  we  have  900. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  American- 
flag  shipping  carried  40  percent  of  our 
seaborne  export-import  cargoes;  today 
our  ships  carry  only  about  7  percent  of 
that  cargo. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11.  our  mer- 
chant fleet  provided  jobs  for  80,000  sail- 
ors; today  these  jobs  have  shrunk  to 
only  about  40.000. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11.  we  stood 
No.  1  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  shipping,  and  No.  1  in  shipbuilding; 
today  we  are  a  poor  sixth  in  shipping, 
and  16th  in  shipbuilding. 

I  think  this  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine  has  been  directly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  executive  department 
has  failed  to  implement  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  Budgetary  expedi- 
encies, rather  than  national  need,  have 
been  allowed  to  dominate  our  maritime 
programs.  Administration  of  maritime 
policy,  which  once  rested  in  the  hands 
of  an  Independent  and  autonomous 
agency,  has  been  downgraded  over  the 
years  by  Incorporation  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mount  a  major  effort  to  keep 
maritime  out  of  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  There  are 
those  who  still  chng  to  this  idea  of  put- 
ting maritime  into  DOT.  although  If  we 
did.  this  industry  would  be  overshad- 
owed, both  in  budget  and  in  emphasis, 
by  other  modes  of  transportation. 

This  pending  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
reconstitute  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion as  an  Independent  agency.  Passage 
of  this  bipartisan  legislation  is  the  only 
way  we  can  win  this  struggle  to  restore 
this  vital  Industry  to  its  proper  position 
of  size,  strength,  and  prestige. 

H.R.  159  has  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  maritime  management  and  labor. 
It  has  the  backing  of  a  significant  major- 
ity In  this  body.  And  I  am  sure  It  has 
the  backing  of  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  realize  that  our  mili- 
tary security,  our  economy  and  our  in- 
ternational prestige  all  depend  on  a  vi- 
able merchant  marine. 


On  enacting  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  be  writing  a  new  chap- 
ter In  our  continuing  dedication  to  the 
building  of  a  better  merchant  marine. 
And  we  will  be  making  our  contribution 
to  a  stronger,  more  productive,  America 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  more  than  100  Members  who  co- 
sponsored  the  pending  legislation,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  now  in  support  of  its 
passage. 

We  need  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  make  it  possible  for  our 
maritime  industry  to  grow  and  expand 
at  a  rate  equal  to  our  ever-expanding 
international  trade. 

At  the  present  time,  this  is  not  the 
case.  While  the  volume  of  American  trade 
steadily  increases  each  year,  the  amount 
of  that  trade  carried  in  American-flag 
ships  Is  steadily  declining.  In  1965. 
American-flag  ships  carried  only  about 
7.7  percent  of  total  American  foreign 
trade,  and  that  percentage  has  now 
dropped  to  around  7  percent. 

The  American-flag  merchant  fleet 
simply  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  our  international  trade,  and 
as  a  result  we  are  losing  cargoes  each 
year  to  our  foreign  competitors.  In  view 
of  this  steady  and  Increasing  decline, 
where  will  American-flag  shipping  stand 
against  foreign  competition  by  1970' 
Where  will  it  be  by  1980? 

By  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  American 
foreign  trade  will  have  doubled  in  vol- 
ume over  its  current  rate.  In  other  words, 
just  to  keep  pace  with  this  tremendous 
trade  growth — just  to  keep  American- 
flag  cargo  carriage  at  its  current  level 
of  7  percent — the  cargo  capacity  of  the 
American-flag  fleet  will  have  to  be 
doubled. 

Merely  to  keep  pace,  then,  we  will  have 
to  add  about  1,000  new  ships  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet  by  1980 — to  say  nothing  of 
replacing  the  old  ships.  How  can  we 
think  of  achieving  that  goal  when  we 
are  building — at  most — only  13  new  ships 
a  year? 

For  too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
frittered  away  our  vital  maritime  re- 
sources. We  have  cut  back  maritime 
budgets  here  on  this  Hill,  or  else  the 
administration  has  failed  to  utilize  the 
funds  which  we  have  appropriated,  and 
so  we  do  not  get  the  new  ships  which  we 
need. 

We  must  reestablish  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration  to  meet  our 
current  shipping  and  shipbuilding  needs. 
An  independent  agency  is  the  only  one 
that  would  be  able  to  plan  for  the  large- 
scale  development  that  is  required  to  re- 
build our  declining  shipyard  industry  and 
to  add  the  numbers  of  ships  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet  which  we  must  have  to  keep 
pace  with  expanding  commercial  and 
defense  needs. 

An  Independent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion would  assure  that  American  mari- 
time industry  workers — seamen  and 
shipbuilders — receive  recognition  by  their 
Government  of  the  important  contribu- 
tion they  make  to  our  economy.  An 
independent  agency  will  assure  that 
American  shipping  and  shipbuilding  ac- 
tivities are  not  penalized  in  their  com- 
petition with  foreign  operators  and 
shipyards.  An  Independent  Maritime 
Administration    will    assure    that    the 
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\merican  maritime  industi-y  will  not  be 
sacrificed  by  bureaucrats  who  seek  some 
illusory  savings  by  building  ships  abroad, 
or  by  using  foreign- flag  vessels. 

Only  with  this  legislation— H.R.  log- 
will  we  have  the  planning  our  Nation 
needs  for  maritime  development  and  the 
protection  of  our  maritime  industry 
against  foreign  competition. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider 
the  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  159.  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
we  have  considered  in  years.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that,  after  deciding  by  a  better 
than  2-to-l  vote,  that  the  problem  of  our 
merchant  marine  was  too  grave  to  be 
lost  in  the  maze  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation,  Congress  adjourned 
last  year  before  it  could  act  on  a  similar 
bill  to  establish  this  vitally  needed  inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  IMr.  Garmatz]  that 
It  Is  now  even  more  necessary  that  we 
enact  this  legislation,  as  the  number  of 
privately  owned  ships  operating  under 
the  American  flag  continues  to  decrease 
and  the  problems  of  merchant  marine 
tonnage  replacement  grow  ever  greater. 
To  emphasize  my  long-standing  sym- 
pathy with  the  widespread  concern  oyer 
the  serious  crisis  facing  American  ship- 
ping and  the  crucial  need  for  strong. 
affirmative  action  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  defense  as  well  as  our  com- 
merce, I  was  among  the  104  Members  of 
the  House  who  introduced  bills  this  year 
to  achieve  the  goal  sought  by  the  meas- 
ure we  are  here  considering. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  our  having  a  sound,  construc- 
tive maritime  program  enacted  without 
delay.  In  1953  we  had  2.332  active  ships, 
but  of  the  965  privately  owned  vessels  in 
the  U.S.  fleet  today,  682.  or  about  70  per- 
cent, are  20  years  old  or  older. 

Indeed,  the  national  disgrace  of  the 
grossly  inadequate  attention  given  to  our 
decline  as  a  maritime  nation  is  further 
stressed  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  today  ranks  fifth  in  merchant 
fleet  tonnage  and  14th  in  shipbuilding. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a 
startling  advance  in  tran.sforming  itself 
from  a  minor  maritime  power  to  the 
point  where  this  year  it  stands  sixth  in 
total  tonnage  but  has  1,360  merchant 
vessels  compared  to  our  965,  despite  our 
reactivating  reserve  fleet  ships  for  Viet- 
nam service. 

Not  onlv  that,  but  since  1962,  Russia 
has  built  502  merchant  ships  to  our  87. 
Last  year.  Russia  spent  approximately  SI 
billion  on  shipbuilding;  tliis  country 
spent  some  $106  million.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  Soviet  fleet  is  less  than  10  years 
old. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  especially 
aware  that  unless  our  shipbuilding  effort 
is  greatly  increased,  our  defense  com- 
mitments throughout  the  world  will  be 
in  jeopardy.  It  is  very  regrettable  that 
the  Government  departments  recorded 
with  respect  to  H.R.  159  oppose  the  cre- 
ation of  this  Independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, which  seems  so  essential  to 
salvage  American  merchant  shipping. 
However,  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 


the  President  will  concur  m  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  Congress  and  all 
segments  of  the  shipping  industry  that 
we  are  on  the  right  course.  After  the 
immediate   problems   appear  to   be   re- 
solved, it  well  may  be  appropriate  for  a 
well-organized  and  functioning  Maritime 
Administration  eventuallj'  to  be  drawn 
into  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Right  now.  however,  just  as  we  have 
an  Independent  agency  spearheading  our 
travel  in  space,  so  should  we  have  the 
concentrated,  unimpeded  guidance  and 
development  of  our  travel  on  the  high 
seas  as  afforded  by  an  independent  Mari- 
time Administration.  It  was  Edward  M. 
Hood,    president    of    the    Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America,  who  observed  re- 
centlv    before    the    AFL-CIO    Mantune 
Trades   Department   that   the   Russians 
achieved   their   aim   of    surpassing   the 
United  States  by  giving  their  shipbuild- 
ing program  "priorities  equivalent  to  or 
surpassing  their  outer  space  program." 
Mr.  Hood  continued: 

If  one  were  to  assess  maritime  develop- 
ments of  recent  years,  the  phenominal 
growth  of  Russia's  fleet  would  take  top 
honors  as  the  most  notable  achievement. 
And  if  one  were  to  designate  the  greatest 
maritime  calamity  of  the  same  period,  the 
dubious  award  would  have  to  go  to  the 
United  States. 


Certainly,    this   condition   cannot   be 
allowed  to  continue.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Conm-ess  enacted  the  so-called  Marad 
authorization   bill— H.R.    158— to  afford 
the  same  kind  of  needed  congressional 
specialized   attention  given  to  Defense 
and  other  agencies  in  the  matter  of  au- 
thorizing programs  and  appropriations. 
This  was  the  first  big  step  toward  our 
making  sure  that  the  needed  augmented 
maritime  program  is  implemented.  En- 
actment of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  159 
will  really  put  us  on  the  road  toward 
modernization    and    expansion    of    the 
American  merchant  fleet.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  especially  worthy  of  not*  that 
it  will  provide  a  survey  report  by  the  new 
Maritime  Board  1  year  hence  to  guide 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  what 
further  must  be  done  to  help  the  United 
States  to  compete  witli  Russia  and  the 
other  maritime  loowers. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  bill  will  be  overwhelmingly  passed. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  159.  This 
bill  would  create  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration.  It  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  the  slow  rebuilding 
process  that  we  must  uiidertake  if  this 
country  is  to  have  a  merchant  marine 
and  a  maritime  industry  that  can  meet 
our  defense  commitments  and  carry  our 
goods  to  all  the  ports  of  the  worid. 

For  far  too  long,  the  maritime  industry 
has  been  the  stepchild  of  the  Democratic 
administration.  Its  plight  has  gone  un- 
noticed. Its  problems  have  gone  unsolved. 
Faced  with  this  increasingly  desperate 
situation,  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee  has  issued  a  series  of  state- 
ments that  have  helped  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  revitalize  and  mod- 
ernize our  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
building industry. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  three  Republican  poUcy 
committee  statements  that  deal  with  the 
maritime  problem  and  the  need  for  an 


independent  Federal  Maritime  Admims- 
tration  I  also  would  like  to  include  an 
article  and  an  editorial  that  reflect  the 
favorable  response  that  these  statements 
have  received. 
Refubl'can  policy  Comi^iittee  Statement  on 

THE    AMERICAN     M.\RmME    iNDCSTRT 

America  is  facing  a  crisis  of  major  propor- 
tions with  respect  to  its  vital  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. At  the  close  of  World  War  II.  this  coun- 
try had  a  Merchant  Marine  fleet  of  over  3^00 
vessels.  By  1951  there  were  1.955  active  VS. 
flae  ships.  Todav  there  are  only  1,000,  in- 
cluding those  reactivated  for  the  Viet  Nam 
War  and  most  of  these  are  over  20  years  old 
ana  ne.-.r  the  end  of  their  economic  life. 

The  United  States  has  dropped  to  I2tn 
place  among  the  world's  major  ship-building 
fiaUons.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  risen 
f'om  12th  to  7th  place  as  a  maritime  nation 
and  is  presently  building  an  even  larger  mer- 
chant marine  which  she  intends,  by  her  own 
admission,  to  utilize  as  an  mstrument  of 
foreign  policy. 

On  January  1.  1966  the  United  States  had 
only  45  ships  under  construction.  And  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  budget  for  fiscal  1967  pro- 
vides onlv  $85  million  for  otir  Merchant  Ma- 
rine ship'construction.  This  represents  a  cut 
of  $47  million  from  appropriations  for  the 
current  vear.  It  would  permit  construction 
of  a  maiimum  of  13  new  ships.  It  is  both 
significant  and  tragic  that  the  Admlnistja- 
Uon's  total  maritime  budget  for  1967  set  a 
7-year  low.  Although  the  1965  State  of  the 
Uiiion  Message  promised  "a  new  pohcy  for 
our  merchant  marine."  nothing  has  ma- 
terialized and  the  bickering  and  confusion 
among  the  various  governmental  agencies 
continues  and  grows. 

Bv  contrast.  Russia  boasts  a  merchant  fleet 
of  almost  1.500  vessels.  Most  are  new  and 
efficient  ships  built  since  1950.  Soviet  orders 
for  new  ships  rose  from  225  In  1962  to  673  m 
1964  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  utilizing 
its  sateUltes,  and  the  Free  World  at  a  sub- 
stantial cost  in  hard  currency,  for  Its  mer- 
chant fleet  expansion.  For  example.  East 
German  shipyards  are  scheduled  to  supply 
399  merchant  vessels.  The  Polish  yards  are 
working  on  Soviet  orders  for  timber  carriers 
and  tankers. 

The  inadequacy  of  America  s  shipbuilding 
program  is  further  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  Japan  has  199  merchant  ships  under 
construction.  Great  Britain  184  vessels.  West 
Germany  176,  and  Sweden  44. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  shipbuilding 
effort  is  lagging  and  our  World  War  II  re- 
serve fleet  is  growing  older  and  more  dilapi- 
dated, the  expanding  war  In  Viet  Nam  is 
putting  the  United  States  merchant  fleet 
under  tremendous  pressure.  Tonnage  volume 
to  Viet  Nam  has  leaped  from  300,000  tons 
per  month  to  800.000  tons  per  month.  Almost 
470  ships  are  now  under  direct  operational 
control  of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  and  most  of  these  are  engaged  in 
the  sea  lift  to  Viet  Nam.  Moreover,  because 
U.S.  ships  were  not  avaUable.  MSTS  had  to 
look  to  foreign  flag  vessels  for  help. 

Much  of  the  present  problem  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  several  years  ago  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  decided  that  he 
could  reduce  the  role  of  ships  in  the  defense 
picture.  According  to  McNamara.  air  trans- 
port could  be  substituted  as  a  primary  mili- 
tary supply  vehicle.  Now.  just  4  years  after 
this  disastrous  management  decision,  2  out 
of  every  3  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam  had  to  be 
transported  bv  ships  and,  as  of  January  of 
this  year.  98  percent  of  the  supplies  and 
cargo"  for  the  war  went  m  by  ship.  The  fact 
Uiat  it  would  take  260  of  the  C5A  planes  to 
carry  the  load  of  a  single  ship,  and  air 
transportation,  if  utilized,  would  cost  5  or 
6  times  as  much  per  ton  mile,  further  drama- 
tizes our  need  for  and  dependency  upon 
ships. 

At  the  same  time  that  shipping  presents  a 
grave  problem  for  us,  both  Communist  and 
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Free  World  ships  continue  to  carry  goods  to 
and  from  North  Viet  Nam.  In  1965  there  were 
199  Free  World  ship  arrivals  In  North  Viet 
Nam.  Of  this  figure,  107  Involved  ships  flying 
the  flags  of  NATO  countries.  We  know  from 
our  own  experience  th:it  shipping,  and  the 
cargo  that  it  brings  to  Viet  Nam  Is  an  all- 
Important  factor  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Supply  problems  have  hampered  our 
effort.  By  the  same  token.  Communist  and 
Free  World  ships  have  supplied  much  of  the 
goods  and  military  supplies  that  have  made 
It  possible  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  Certainly,  at  a  minimum,  the 
penalties  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
ships  that  engage  in  Cuban  trade  should  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  trade  with  North 
Viet  Nam. 

The  Merchant  Marine  shipbuilding  effort 
In  this  country  must  be  Increased.  Unless 
this  is  done,  our  defense  commitments 
throughout  the  world  will  be  in  Jeopardy. 
Indeed,  our  national  survival  may  depend 
upon  the  shipping  that  should  be  under 
construction  but  which  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration  has  scuttled.  We  de- 
mand that  steps  be  taken  to  correct  this 
disastrous  situation.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  this  country  that  once  boasted 
the  greatest  merchant  fleet  in  the  world, 
will  be  left  on  history's  shore  waiting  for 
ships  that  never  come  In. 


Republican  Policy  Committee  W.\rns  of 
Majob  Crisis  in  American  Maritime  In- 
dustry 

Due  to  neglect,  confusion  and  a  general 
Inability  to  meet  the  mounting  problem,  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  has  per- 
mitted the  American  Maritime  Industry  to 
drift  into  a  major  crisis. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  fewer  pri- 
vately owned  seagoing  merchant  ships  than 
In  1936.  The  percentage  of  United  States 
flagships  In  the  world's  merchant  fleet  Is 
one-half  of  what  It  was  three  decades  ago. 
The  percentage  of  American  goods  moving 
overseas  on  American  ships  is  now  the  low- 
est In  modern  history.  The  United  States  has 
dropped  to  fifth  among  the  nations  in  the 
size  of  our  active  merchant  fleet  and  pres- 
ently ranlcs  fotirteenth  In  shipbuilding.  This 
national  disgrace  Is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  70 '"r  of  our  ships  are  twenty  years  or 
older  and  will  be  due  for  layup  within  the 
next  five  years. 

More  than  two  years  have  passed  since  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message  in  1965  when 
the  President  promised  "...  a  new  policy 
lor  our  merchant  marine  "  To  date,  that 
promise  remains  unfilled.  Moreover,  in  re- 
cent testimony,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation noted  that  he  "would  not  seek  (the 
President's)  concurrence  in  the  new  pro- 
gram until  I  could  assure  him  that  it  had 
general  support  within  the  maritime  field — 
However,  I  must  now  report  that  we  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  agreement  which  will  make 
sach  a  program  a  reality."  Thus,  rather  than 
decision,  we  have  experienced  Indecision.  In 
place  of  action,  there  has  been  near  paralysis 
la  federal  leadership.  While  we  are  In  a  con- 
tinued state  of  decline,  the  other  maritime 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  building  up 
their  merchant  fleets.  Last  year  marked  the 
third  successive  annual  record  for  world 
merchant  shipping  launched. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  Is  graph- 
ically reflected  by  comparing  the  American 
mintlme  industry  with  that  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. "A  1966  Survey  of  Russian  Merchant 
Snipping"  prepared  by  the  University  of 
W-ishington.  discloses  that; 

"In  1963  the  Russians  constructed  115 
si.'ps  while  America  launched  31.  Between 
1969  and  1963  the  American  fleet  increased 
by  20  fewer  ships  than  the  Russians  prc<luced 
ill  the  single  year  1963  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  American  seaborne  commerce  carried  in 
American  ships  has  declined  from  an  already 


low  of  11  per  cent  in  1960  to  around  7  per 
cent  today.  The  Russians.  In  contrast,  have 
Increased  the  amount  of  freight  carried  in 
their  own  bottoms  from  33  per  cent  in  1955 
and  45  per  cent  In  1962  to  around  85  per  cent 
in  1965." 

There  are  indications  that  this  country's 
sea  transportation  forces  have  been  stretched 
to  the  limit  to  support  the  massive  military 
operations  In  Vietnam.  In  order  to  meet  our 
obligations  there,  a  large  number  of  old  ships 
have  been  pulled  out  of  the  mothball  fleet. 
These  vessels,  from  20  to  27  years  old,  have 
had  a  breakdown  rate  more  than  double  the 
privately  owned  commercial  fleet  under  char- 
ter for  Vietnam  service.  Although  faced  with 
these  dismal  statistics,  the  Administration 
now  proposes  to  modernize  more  of  our  aging 
reserve  fleet  while  only  increasing  the  new 
merchant  ship  construction  in  American 
yards  from  13  to  15  ships  a  year. 

Last  year,  the  Administration  attempted 
to  transfer  the  Maritime  Administration  into 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation.  Un- 
der Republican  Leadership,  this  move  was  de- 
feated and  a  plan  was  advanced  that  would 
establish  an  independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. The  proposed  transfer  would  have 
done  little  more  than  shift  the  maritime 
problem  to  a  new  department.  There  was  no 
sense  of  urgency  or  a  call  for  a  redirection  of 
effort.  Rather  than  meeting  p.nd  solving  the 
problems  of  the  maritime  industry,  they 
would  have  been  swept  under  a  bureaucratic 
rug. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  is  continuing  to 
display  a  dangerous  disregard  for  the  very 
serious  problems  of  our  maritime  industry. 
The  present  situation  has  been  described  by 
the  Journal  of  Cormnerce  as  follows: 

"It  is  one  thing  to  attempt  enticing  the 
shipping  Industry  into  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  with  vague  promises  of  a 
totally  new  policy.  It  is  quite  another  to  dis- 
play by  current  actions  a  curious  indiffer- 
ence to  the  problems  of  merchant  shipping 
and  to  indicate — when  discussing  the  sub- 
ject at  all — not  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
what  the  administration  is  unwilling  to  do 
or  keep  on  doing." 

In  addition  to  its  failure  to  develop  a 
meaningful  maritime  policy,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  has  undercut,  if 
not  scrapped,  the  forward-looking  ship  re- 
placement program  that  was  implemented 
during  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  At 
that  time,  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  unless 
a  program  of  this  type  was  carried  forward, 
the  United  States  would  face,  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  a  maritime  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions. The  Administration's  abandonment 
of  the  Eisenhower  program  has  triggered  Just 
such  a  crisis.  Its  current  indeclslveness  and 
failure  to  mount  anything  more  than  a  mini- 
mal program,  have  escalated  the  crisis  to  a 
point  where  it  is  bordering  on  a  national 
catastrophe. 

This  Country  needs  and  must  have  a  mod- 
ern merchant  marine.  We  must  revitalize  and 
modernize  our  shipbuilding  industry  if  the 
demands  of  the  future  are  to  be  met.  The 
need  to  develop  a  reasonable  and  defensible 
maritime  program  presents  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity.  1967  is  a  year  of  decision  for 
the  American  Maritime  Industry.  Unless  our 
shipbuilding  effort  is  Increased  our  defense 
commitments  throughout  the  world  will  be 
in  Jeopardy.  Indeed,  our  national  survival 
may  depend  upon  the  shipping  that  should 
now  be  under  construction  but  which  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  has 
scuttled. 

House  Republican  Policy  Committee  Urges 
THE  Creation  of  an  Independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration — H.R.  159 
The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
supports  H.R.  159.  This  Bill  would  create  an 
Independent    federal    Maritime   Administra- 
tion  which   would  be  headed   bv  a  federal 


Maritime  Administrator.  All  of  the  present 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  would  be 
transferred  and  vested  in  the  Administrator 
and  the  3-Member  Board.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  again  at  the  outset  of  the  90th 
Congress,  the  Republican  Leadership  and  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  warned 
of  a  major  crisis  in  the  Maritime  industry 
and  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  correct 
what  could  become  a  disastrous  situation. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  159  would  be  an  im- 
portant first  step  In  revitalizing  our  Mari- 
time industry  and  restoring  this  country  to 
its  former  position  among  the  Maritime  na- 
tions. 

In  February  1962,  the  then  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Vice  Admiral  John  Syl- 
vester, stated: 

"The  strategic  Importance  of  ocean  trans- 
portation in  wartime  dictates  that  the 
United  States  must  have  under  its  control 
sufficient  active  merchant  type  shipping  to 
promptly  meet  our  emergency  sealift  re- 
quirements. 

"The  slow  rate  of  progress  made  in  the  re- 
placement of  aging  vessels  has  left  us  with 
a  largely  obsolescent  Merchant  Marine.  Or- 
derly shipbuilding  programs  and  replace- 
ment programs  should  be  instituted  without 
further  delay." 

On  September  28.  1967.  Admiral  Thomas 
H.  Moorer.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  warned 
that  the  swift  expansion  of  Soviet  naval 
power  poses  a  "challenge  to  our  free  use  of 
the  seas  (that)  is  here  for  all  to  see." 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  not  met  this  challenge.  The  President's 
promise  in  1965  of  a  "new  policy  for  our 
Merchant  Marine"  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
There  has  been  indecision  rather  than  ac- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  percentage  of  U.S.  flag- 
ships in  the  world's  merchant  fleet  is  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  three  decades  ago.  The 
percentage  of  American  goods  moving  over- 
seas on  American  ships  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
In  1966,  the  United  States  put  only  13  new 
ships  into  service.  The  Soviets  took  delivery 
of  62  ships  in  the  last  six  months  of  1966 
alone.  Some  80 n  of  the  Soviet  fleet  is  less 
than  10  years  old  while  nearly  70 'v  of  the 
United  States  fleet  is  more  than  20  years 
old. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  159,  an  in- 
dependent federal  Maritime  Administration 
with  a  Maritime  Administrator  at  its  head 
would  be  created.  A  Maritime  Board  com- 
posed of  3  Members  would  be  established 
within  the  Administration.  The  federal  Marl- 
time  Administrator  would  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  All  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the 
offices  and  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  would  be  transferred  to  or  vested  in 
the  Administrator.  H.R.  159  also  requires  that 
the  Maritime  Board  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after 
enactment,  a  report  surveying  the  condition 
of  the  Merchant  Marine,  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  existing  law  and  making  ap- 
propriate recommendations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration  is  opposed  to  H.R.  159. 
Action  must  be  taken  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  of  recent  years.  The  creation  of 
an  independent  federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration is  a  logical  first  step.  It  would  break 
the  present  stalemate.  It  would  underscore 
the  importance  of  our  Maritime  industry.  It 
would  place  Congress  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  a  Merchant  Marine  that  can  meet 
our  defense  commitments  and  once  again 
carry  the  American  flag  to  all  the  world  ports 
of  trade. 

Once  an  independent  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration is  established,  the  Maritime  indus- 
try would  cease  to  be  a  political  football  that 
is  kicked  from  Department  to  Department. 
Moreover,  the  new  Maritime  Administration 
would    have    an    opportunity    to    prepare    a 
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report  which  would  contain  long-range  solu- 
t  ouB  to  the  many  problems  besetting  the 
Maritime  Industry.  In  its  recommendations 
it  could  propose  a  course  of  action  that  would 
provide  thircountry  with  a  modern  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  a  revitalized  and  mod- 
ernized  shipbuilding  industry. 

\  reasonable  and  forward-looking  Mari- 
time program  must  be  developed.  The 
neglect  confusion  and  Inactivity  of  recent 
vefrs  must  be  ended.  The  Republican  spon- 
ored  and  supported  bill.  H^R.  l^f.  ^^^  "" 
ported  from  Committee  on  August  31.  967. 
It  was  given  a  rule  on  September  27.  1967. 
It  should  be  scheduled  for  Floor  action  with- 
out further  delay. 

IFrom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 
'  May  19,  1967! 

The  Feeble  U.S.  Merchant  Fleet 
The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
ominously  reports  on  the  American  merchant 

""■■Today  the  United  States  has  fewer  pri- 
vately owned  seagoing  merchant  ships  than 
in  1936."  (Incredible!) 

"The  percentage  of  American  goods  niov- 
ing  overseas  on  American  ships  is  one  l^alf 
wlmt  it  was  three  decades  ago."  (Shameful!) 

"The  United  States  has  dropped  to  mtii 
among  the  nations  in  size  of  active  merchant 
fleets  and  presently  ranks  14th  In  shipbuild- 
ing." (Frightening!) 

The  neglect  of  the  American  merchant 
fleet  is  at  the  same  time  the  neglect  of  an 
essen  lal  arm  of  national  defense.  While  the 
airlift  to  Vietnam  has  been  Justifiably 
praised,  98  percent  of  the  ^"PP"f^^,,f "  ^3 
there  are  borne  by  sea.  in  vessels  four-fifths 
of  which  are  more  than  20  years  oid. 

At  the  time  our  merchant  fleet  more  and 
more  takes  on  the  silhouette  of  a  bunch  of 
tubs,  Soviet  Russia's  commercial  carriers 
vastly  increase  in  number  and  quality.  Her 
shipyards,  and  those  of  her  satellites,  are 
operating  near  capacity. 

From  1950  to  1966.  the  Soviet  fleet  grew 
from  432  ships  of  1.8  million  deadweight  tons 
to  1422  Ships  of  10.4  million  tons. 

Our  fleet  shrank  from  1900  ships  of  22  mil- 
hon  tons  to  fewer  than  1100  of  14.8  million 

tons.  ,  ,.  „ 

America,  whose  proud  Clippers  roamed  tlie 
trade  routes  everywhere,  now  can  move  only 
seven  percent  of  its  world  commerce  in  its 
own  ships. 

But  the  US.  is  not  left  bobbing  In  the 
wake  of  onlv  the  Russians.  Other  nations 
are  gaining  "too.  Last  year  another  annual 
record  was  set  in  world  merchant  ship 
launchings. 

Labor,  capital  and  government  must  team 
to  restore  the  American  flag  to  world  ports 
of  trade.  The  House  Republicans  have  their 
teeth  in  a  sound  issue.  They  must  not  let 
it  go. 
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GOP    Backs    Independent     Ship    Agency- 
House  POLICY   GROUP  SAYS  administration 

Hasn't  Mft  Challenge 

(By  Robert  F.  Morison) 

Washington,  October  11.— House  Repub- 
licans today  formally  endorsed  legislation  to 
establish  an  independent  maritime  promo- 
tional agency,  labeling  it  a  step  that  must 
be  taken  to  reverse  the  downtrend  of  recent 

years."  ^^ 

In  a  partisan  statement  from  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes  ( Ariz.) , 
the  present  Democratic  .idministration, 
which  opposes  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, was  accused  of  not  meeting  the 
"challenge"  of  the  decline  of  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  and  the  rise  of  the  Russian  and  Soviet 
Bloc  maritime  effort. 


FtTRTHER    DECLINES 

President  Johnson's  January.  1965.  prom- 
ise of  a  "new  policy  for  our  merchant  marine 
has  not  been  fulfilled  and  there  has  been 
"indecision  rather  than  action"  since  then 
with  the  result  that  U.S.  flag  ships  have 
steadily  declined  and  are  carrying  less  each 
vear  of  total  foreign  trade. 
•  Accompanying  Rep.  Rhodes  at  f.  brief  news 
conference  was  Rep.  Gerald  R.  ^ord  (Mich.)^ 
House  Minoritv  Leader,  who  has  been  the  key 
GOP  leader  in  converting  the  shipping  prob- 
lem into  a  partisan  issue. 

Ren  Ford  reported  that  there  was  no 
indication  vet  that  the  House  Democrat^ 
leadership  will  schedule  the  legislation  (HR 
159)  for  estabUshment  of  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration  for  consideration^ 
(The  bill  died  in  the  last  Congress  when  the 
House  leadership  failed  to  schedule  it  for 
debate,  in  part,  presumably  m  deference  to 
the  senate's  disinterest  and  the  adminlsua- 
tion's  oppKDSltion.) 

Rep  Rhodes  said  the  U.S.  decline  in  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  in  this  country  was  "not 
good  for  the  economy  or  the  defense  posi- 
tion." „  .  ,,, 
Neither  Rep.  Rhodes  nor  Rep.  Ford  dis- 
cussed how  their  party's  economy  batt  e  with 
President  Johnson  squared  with  their  par- 
tisan concern  for  a  new  and  more  costly 
maritime  program,  including  sizable  increases 
in  subsidized  ship  construction. 

Some  GOP  members  have  argued  that  the 
merchant  marine  is  intimately  tied  to  the 
defense  effort  and  as  such  enjoys,  or  sho  .Id 
enjoy,  a  higher  priority  among  spending 
programs. 

READY    FOR    ACTION 

The  independent  MA  bill  was  cleared  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee  Sept.  27  and 
"should  be  scheduled  for  floor  action  with- 
out further  delay,"  the  GOP  policy  com- 
mlttee  said.  ,  .  „_ 

The  administration,  with  reluctance,  has 
alreadv  accepted  this  yeM  a  congressiorial 
authorization  process  for  future  marttime 
programs,  but  has  stood  firm  lor  ultimate  in- 
clusion of  MA  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr    RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■we   are 
todav  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  as  an 
independent    agency    in    the    executive 
branch.  I  am  speaking  today  in  defense 
of  such  an  independent  maritime  agency 
becau-^e  I  believe  that  Maritime  Admin- 
istration has  far  too  long  been  incor- 
Dorated  in  an  organizational  framework 
whose  prime  consideration  lay  elsewhere 
than   with   the  state   of   the   Amencari 
merchant   marine.   This   organizational 
subservience  has  been  in  some  ways  a 
factor  ir  the  decUning  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
can marine  capacity.  Yet  subservience  is 
hardlv  our  goal  in  this  matter,  despite 
the  appropriateness  on  the  surface  of  m- 
corporation  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  An  independent  Mari- 
time Administrat:  m  is.  I  feel,  the  organi- 
zational form  most  likely  to  develop  the 
single-minded    purpose    and    flexibility 
which  is  going  to  be  necessary  if  we  de- 
«;ire  to  see  the  situation  we  bemoan  today 
improve  tomorrow.  The  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  neglected,  and  as 
certainly   as  it  has  been  neglected,   it 
must  be  rejuvenatec  and  brought  back 
to  life.  .^.    .. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
present  plight  of  the  merchant  marine 
The  decline  of  our  tonnage  capacity  at 
the  time  that  the  tonnage  of  the  fleets 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  has  greatly  ex- 
panded is  familiar  to  all.  The  decline  of 


the  maritime  industry  is  dangerous  to  our 
military  posture  in  a  *ime  of  national 
crisis  and  represents  a  real  threat  to  our 
economic  security.  A  brief  look  at  the 
record  will  justify  my  statement: 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States 
had  a  merchant  marine  fleet  of  5,000 
ships.  American-built.  American-owned. 
American-manned.  Today  there  are  only 
about  900  of  these  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Tv.entv  vears  ago  American-flag  ship- 
ping carried  40  percent  of  our  seaborne 
export-import  cargoes.  Today,  foreign- 
flag  vessels  carry  about  93  percent  of 
that  cargo. 

Twenty  years  ago  some  80.000  sailors 
were  able  to  And  jobs  on  American-flag 
vessels.  Today,  those  jobs  have  shrunk 
to  less  than  50.000. 

Twentv  years  ago  the  United  States 
ranked  flrst  in  merchant  shipping.  To- 
day we  are  sixth. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  were  the  world  s 
leader  in  shipbuilding.  Today  we  are  16th. 
In  Japan  today,  it  takes  2^2  months 
to     build     a    ship     according     to     the 
assemblv-line   methods   they   have   de- 
ve  oped,'  from  the  laying  of  the  keel  to 
the  launching.  In  another  2 '2  months 
the  ship  is  delivered  to  the  buyer.  To 
construct    giant    tankers    such    as    the 
Japanese  are  now  building  m  less  than 
half  a  vear  is  a  fantastic  accomplish- 
ment This  was  certainly  an  eye-opening 
experience  for  me  when  I  visited  Japan 
last  spring,  and  forcefully  brought  home 
the  necessity  for  upgrading  our   ship- 
building technology  to  insure  our  future 
abiUty  to  compete  in  the  world  market 
I  am  not  saying  that  an  independent 
agency,  simply  by  its  creation,  will  guar- 
antee the  building  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine.  What  I  am  saymg  Is  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  not  de- 
voted single-minded  purpose  and  energy 
to    the    development    of    a    first-ciass 
merchant  marine.  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  indicate  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation   would    do    any    better.    The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  himself  is 
a    man    with    no    maritime    experience 
whatsoever. 

I  am  aware  that  a  share  of  the 
shortcoming  is— as  in  all  tHrngs— 
budgetary.  This  restraint  will  be  felt  by 
an  independent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. I  am  not.  however,  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  this  restramt  will 
have  the  same  debilitating  effects  upon 
an  independent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion which  could  present  and  implement 
a  well-constructed  program  effectiv-ely 
as  it  would  were  this  function  absorbed 
in  the  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  stronglv  feel  that  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration  is  the  best 
organizational  form  for  incorporating 
the  singlemindedness  of  purpose  and 
flexibility  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  meaningful  program  of  ship  con- 
struction, cargo  preference,  and  oper- 
ating assistance,  so  that  we  can  get  back 
up   there  as   a  worid  maritime  nation 

Q  gn  i  j'^ 

One  of  my  constituents  put  the  matter 
pithilv.  but  well,  when  he  wrote: 

We  are  proud  of  our  Ship  of  State  aiad 
in  order  to  keep  it  so  we  had  better  be 
concerned  about  the  state   of   ovir  ships. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  would 
be  the  first  major  step  in  the  task  of 
rebuilding  our  merchant  marine  so  that 
we  can  reestablish  the  United  States  as 
a  major  power  on  the  seven  seas. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  bill  pending 
before  us,  HJl.  159,  which  will  create  an 
independent  Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  look  after  the  sagging  for- 
tunes of  our  American  merchant  fleet. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  bill  is  to  get  our 
maritime  operations  and  policymaking 
out  of  any  larger  agency  where  its  in- 
terests must  compete  with  those  of  a 
multitude  of  diverse  operations,  and  it 
has  been  necessitated  by  the  starthng 
loss  of  American  maritime  supremacy 
over  the  past  two  decades.  This  shocking 
decline  can  be  well  Illustrated  with  sta- 
tistics. Mr.  Chairman.  I  point  to  the  fact 
that  American-flag  ships  are  today  car- 
rying only  some  8  percent  of  our  import 
and  export  cargoes:  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  figure  was  40  percent.  In  the 
same  period  we  have  witnessed  a  decline 
of  our  merchant  fleet  from  5,000  active 
ships  to  900  today,  a  downward  trend 
that  is  made  even  more  alarming  by  the 
obsolescence  of  70  to  80  percent  of  this 
fleet. 

Where  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
United  States  was  the  No.  1  maritime 
power,  we  have  now  slipped  to  sixth  in 
gross  tonnage,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  we  wUl  not  drop  further  with  our 
planning  calling  for  only  13  to  15  new- 
ships  a  year  out  of  our  shipyards.  Sig- 
nificantly. Russia  has  been  consistently 
and  determinedly  expanding  its  mari- 
time activities,  and  we  are  advised  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  does  not  hesitate  to  devote 
up  to  5  percent  of  Its  national  budget  on 
shipping  and  shipbuilding.  Whereas  they 
had  only  500  merchant  ships,  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  1.5  million,  in  1953,  the 
Inauguration  of  Soviet  crash  programs 
has  increased  these  totals  by  1966  to 
1,437  ships,  with  7.290,000  gross  regis- 
tered tons.  Russian  ships  are  plying  all 
sealanes  in  the  world  today  and  usurping 
markets  that  once  were  ours.  When  we 
consider  the  strategic  value  of  this  dra- 
matically expanded  trade  to  Soviet  eco- 
nomic aspirations,  it  is  time  we  take  heed 
and  form  a  concerted  national  policy  to 
regain  our  lost  supremacy.  The  U.S. 
shipbuilding  program  is  100  vessels  be- 
hind schedule  at  present,  and  we  must 
compare  the  386  ships  built  for  the  U.S. 
flag  since  1947  with  the  581  ships  which 
Russia  had  under  construction  or  on 
order  as  of  May  1966  alone. 

America's  decline  in  this  inten.se 
worldwide  competition  may  well  be  the 
result  of  many  Interlocking  and  com- 
plex factors.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
cannot  blink  the  fact  that  our  interna- 
tional decline  has  followed  directly  and 
consecutively  on  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
dependent U.S.  Maritime  Commission  in 
1950.  This  five-man  body  was  created  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  im- 
plement an  expressed  congressional 
policy  of  maintaining  a  strong  competi- 
tive American-built  fleet  of  U.S. -flag 
ships.  It  Is  no  wonder  when  we  observe 
the  picture  of  our  decline  to  sixth  in 


gross  tonnage  and  14th  in  w'orldwide 
sliipbuiJding  tliat  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  our  maritime  preeminence 
view  the  creation  of  an  independent 
agency  as  the  best  hope  for  reversing  tiiis 
recent  trend.  Though  the  present  admin- 
istration has  been  promising  to  send  up 
to  Congress  a  new  maritime  policy  since 
January  of  1965,  we  are  still  awaiting 
such  a  development,  and  it  appears  now 
that  nothing  will  be  done  unless  Con- 
gress takes  the  lead.  An  independent 
Maritime  Admini.";tration,  staffed  hope- 
fully with  experts  familiar  with  and  con- 
cerned over  the  importance  of  maritime 
power,  is  a  hopeful  flrst  step  that  it  ap- 
pears we  must  now  take. 

We  must  reckon  a  vigorous  and  com- 
petitive merchant  fleet  as  having  sig- 
nificance not  only  In  maintaining  a 
strong  position  in  world  commerce,  but 
for  its  vital  role  as  an  adjunct  of  our 
naval  strength,  and  not  least  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  W'Orld  leadership.  To  allow  the 
present  trend  to  continue  is  to  ensure 
that  In  the  future  our  maritime  situa- 
tion may  be  beyond  recovery.  Valuable 
shipbuilding  skills  will  be  lost  through 
declining  employment  in  shipyards,  and 
skilled  seagoing  personnel  will  not  be 
available  for  future  contingencies  for  the 
same  reason.  We  already  have  some  100 
foreign  ships  under  charter  to  the  MSTS 
in  the  Far  East,  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  U.S.  ships  are  being  manned  by 
foreign  nationals.  The  president  of  the 
American  ?Iaritime  Association,  Mr. 
Archibald  King,  head  of  Isthmian  Lines, 
has  recently  warned  that  without  a  mas- 
sive and  immediate  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, American  lines  will  have  to  build 
replacement  vessels  abroad  just  to  stay 
afloat. 

The  administration's  answers  do  not 
appear  adequate.  Along  w-ith  the  decline 
in  the  annual  budget  request  for  mari- 
time activities,  we  have  been  confronted 
with  proposals  to  build  U.S.-flag  ships  in 
foreign  shipyards:  to  rehabilitate  250 
presently  inactive  vessels,  at  great  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  only  to  be  returned  to  the 
reserve  fleet:  to  provide  Government  sup- 
port for  construction  of  only  15  new  ships 
a  year  instead  of  the  30  to  40  armual 
minimum  we  should  be  aiming  for.  Time 
is  running  out  on  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
process  of  design,  construction,  and  de- 
UveiT  of  new  ships  can  continue  5  years 
and  upwards,  and  any  fm-ther  delay  in 
revitalizing  our  maritime  program  may 
be  disastrous.  Even  now,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  pressing  reserve  ships  into  action 
for  the  conveyance  of  material  to  South- 
east Asia,  we  are  flnding  them  largely 
overage,  and  in  many  cases  beyond  eco- 
nomical repair.  American  ships  have 
broken  down  at  sea,  long  and  costly  de- 
lays have  resulted  from  obsolescence, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  we  could  begin  to 
meet  our  needs  if  another  similar  emer- 
gency situation  were  to  arise  anywhere 
in  the  world.  With  the  Russian  merchant 
marine  capability  rapidly  approaching 
2,000  ships  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  our 
decline,  with  countries  hke  Greece  and 
Japan  accelerating  their  shipbuilding 
activities,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
fruitful  ti-ade  available  to  those  who  are 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  ad- 
dition, those  who  can  remember  omi  great 


convoys  dming  World  War  II  will  readily 
acknowle<ige  the  importance  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  fourth  arm  of  our 
military  capability,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  fail  to  take  this  into  considera- 
tion, we  are  faced  with  future  problems 
of  great  magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  I  was  one  of 
those  who  advocated  keeping  the  Mari- 
time Administration  out  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Traixsportation,  not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  trust  in  such  an  agency, 
but  because  of  the  urgency  of  immediate 
and  sharp  focus  on  the  critical  condition 
of  our  merchant  fleet.  I  am  today  voting 
also  to  remove  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  the  hope  that  as  an  independent 
agency,  it  will  carry  more  weight  in  the 
high  counsels  of  the  administration  and 
will  be  able  to  muster  the  support  to  re- 
verse the  loss  of  our  international  pre- 
eminence in  maritime  activities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  this  first,  but 
crucial,  step. 

Mis.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  159,  as  amended. 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration not  imder  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, nor  under  the  authority  of  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  iii- 
strumentality.  I  believe  that  the  need  for 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  most  im- 
portant, if  once  again  the  United  States 
is  to  have  a  thriving  merchant  marine. 
A  step  toward  reinstating  our  maritime 
industry  to  its  proper  role  as  a  "flrst- 
class  Citizen"  would  be  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration as  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
Therefore,  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  expressing  my  support  of 
H.R.  159,  because  I  am  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  proposal,  my  bill  being  H.R. 
6837. 

On  March  8,  1967,  I  introduced  H.R. 
6837,  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  While  the 
biU  before  us  today,  H.R.  159,  is  the  com- 
mittee bill,  it  contains  the  principal  ob- 
jectives, fimctions  and  sti"uctures  of  my 
bill. 

H.R.  159,  which  is  cited  as  the  Federal 
Maritime  Act  of  1967,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Administration  to 
be  headed  by  a  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Within  this  Administration  there 
would  be  established  a  Maritime  Board 
composed  of  three  members,  one  of 
v.hom  would  be  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administrator  who  would  act  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

On  July  17,  1967,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  submit  a  statement  to  the  Merchant 
Maritime  Subconmiittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
support  of  m>'  bill.  During  the  course  of 
my  statement,  I  mentioned  that  statis- 
tics have  shown  that  the  10  major  free 
world  maritime  powers  cari-y  between  30 
and  50  percent  of  their  owni  national 
trade,  while  the  United  States  carries  less 
than  8  percent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  in 
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my  mind  but  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  greatly  improved  If 
American  foreign  trade  was  carried  In 
American  ships  manned  by  American 
crews,  instead  of  transported  by  foreign- 
flag  vessels.  In  my  statement  I  brought 
out  that — 

Each  time  a  ship  engaged  In  foreign  trade 
sails  into  an  American  port,  several  compli- 
cated transactions  take  place  in  the  ocean 
transportation  account  of  our  balance  of 
payments.  Depending  on  whether  the  ship  Is 
carrying  export  or  Import  cargo,  dollars  in 
payment  for  goods  and  services  flow  into 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

If  exports  are  carried  in  American  ships 
manned  bv  American  crews,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  balance  of  payments  is 
improved  a.s  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. Just  as  obviously,  if  the  goods  are 
carried  on  foreign  flag  vessels,  manned  by 
foreign  crews,  our  balance  of  payments  is 
further  eroded. 

Because  more  and  more  of  these  ships  nave 
been  of  foreign  registry,  the  outflow  of  dol- 
lars and  gold  has  Increased.  That  Is  why, 
since  1959.  there  has  been  a  chronic  deficit 
in  the  ocean  transportation  account.  Tliis.  in 
turn,  contributes  to  the  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  pas.sage  of  H.R. 
159   enabling  all  of  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  other  offices  and  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  other 
laws  and  provisions  of  law  enumerated 
in  the  bill,  to  be  transferred  and  vested 
in  the  Administrator  and  in  the  Mari- 
time Board  as  specifically  provided  for 
in  the  bill  before  us.  No  other  American 
industry  competes  so  directly  with  for- 
eign-flag competitors  as  does  the  mari- 
time industry.  Therefore,  let  us  recog- 
nize independence  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, which.  I  am  convinced,  will 
provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
implementation  of   our  national   mari- 
time policy  as  intended  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
could  not  be  a  more  opportune  moment 
for  the  House  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration.  In  recent  months 
some  of  the  issues  involved  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
a  fashion  that  paves  the  way  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  before  us  now. 

I  refer  to  the  recent  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  and  the  House- 
passed  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  in  1968  for  the  construction  of 
any  naval  vessel  in  a  foreign  shipyard. 

In  the  debate  on  this  amendment  the 
sad  state  of  the  U.S.  shipping  industry 
and  our  increasing  dependence  on  for- 
eign shipyards  to  meet  American  needs 
was  clearly  stated.  And  the  House  showed 
its  feeling  by  twice  expressing  strong  ob- 
jection to  this  trend  of  events. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  much 
more  compeUing.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
on  the  seas,  the  United  States  is  not  just 
second  rate,  we  are  in  sixth  place,  and 
still  declining.  The  figures  tell  the  point 
graphically.  After  World  War  II  the  U.S. 
merchant  fieet  consisted  of  over  5,000 
ships.  Today  there  are  only  900  privately 
owned  ships  fiying  our  flag.  In  1936  when 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  was  passed  we 
were  canning  approximately  30  percent 


of  our  foreign  waterborne  commerce. 
Today  92  percent  of  our  trade  to  foreign 
countries  is  carried  on  foreign  ships. 

Why  is  this  a  precarious  position  for 
a  country  of  our  size  in  today's  world? 

The  first  danger  is  to  our  system  of 
national  defense.  Our  merchant  marine 
fieet  has  rightly  been  called  the  fourth 
arm  of  national  defense.  At  a  time  when 
peace  is  tied  intrinsically  to  a  balance  of 
power  our  merchant  fleet  is  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  national  defense. 

In  debate  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  House  recognized  the  dan- 
ger of  our  dependence  on  a  foreign  ship- 
yard for  critical  parts  of  American  ves- 
sels. Surely  it  is  much  more  significant 
that  over  90  percent  of  our  foreign  water- 
borne  trade  is  dependent  on  foreign 
ships. 

A  second  significance  of  the  present 
situation  is  its  impact  on  foreign  trade. 
The  operation  of  trade  routes  is  critical 
to  the  establishment  of  markets  and  ex- 
change patterns.  It  is  naive  to  blithely 
depend  on  the  charter  ships  from  other 
nations,  while  ignoring  the  importance 
of  our  own  lack  of  capacity.  A  secure  for- 
eign trade  cannot  be  maintained  on  such 
a  foundation. 

For  example,  our  present  policy  is  di- 
rectly contributing  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Money  now  going  to 
pay  foreign  concerns  and  crews  makes 
up  a  significant  part  of  our  dollar 
drain— a    loss    we    can    do    something 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  l9Jb 
stated  that  we  must  have  a  merchant 
fleet  sufficient  to  carry  our  domestic 
waterborne  commerce  and  a  "substan- 
tial portion"  of  our  waterborne  foreign 
commerce.  Quite  obviously  this  policy 
has  not  been  maintained. 

But  this  does  point  up  the  key  to  a 
solution  of  the  problems  of  today's  mer- 
chant marine.  We  need  a  comprehensive 
program  and  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  problems.  A  look  at  the 
steady  decline  of  our  fleet  is  obvious 
proof'that  direction  within  the  Commerce 
Department  simply  cannot  provide  the 
guidance  that  is  urgently  required. 

The  administration  would  have  us 
transfer  the  control  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  but  this  is  not  a  solu- 
tion Tlie  same  administration  problems 
wouid  still  exist:  the  merchant  marine 
would  be  biuied  under  a  superstructiu-e 
where  it  cannot  effectively  make  its  voice 
heard.  Only  as  an  independent  body  will 
it  be  able  to  have  the  scope  and  concen- 
tration necessary  to  rescue  our  merchant 
marine  from  a  spiraling  decline. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  that 
a  much  greater  problem  exists  in  the 
drastic  decline  of  our  merchant  marine. 
The  clear  solution  is  the  passage  of  H.R. 
159  and  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Merchant  Marine  Administra- 
tion 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Maritime 
Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201(a)  of  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  es- 
tnbUshed  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  (hereafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Admin- 
istration), which  shall  be  an  independent 
agency  not  under  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  head  of  any  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality. 

■■(2)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration a  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tor (hereafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  ■Administrator'),  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  the  term  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator flrst  appointed  shall  expire  on 
June  30,  1969.  Each  Administrator  appoint- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 
Upon  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  each 
Administrator  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
shall  have  qualified.  The  Administrator  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

■•(3(  Except  to  the  extent  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Board  by  section  3ia)  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Act  of  1967.  all  ftmctlons, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  other  offices  and  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  under  this  Act  and 
under  the  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
law  are  hereby  transferred  to  and  vested  in 
the  Administrator: 

•■(A)  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  (41 
Stat.  988;  46  use.  861  etseq.). 

"(B)  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928  (45 
Swt.  689;  46  U.S. C.  891  etseq). 

"(C)  The  Shipping  Act,  1916  (39  Stat.  728; 
46U.S.C.  801  etseq.). 

"(D)  The  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  41;  50  U.S.C.  App.  1735  et 
seq  ) . 

"(E)  The  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  622;  46  VS.C  1381  et  seq.) . 

"(F)  The  Act  of  June  12,  1940  (54  Stat. 
346;  46  U.S.C.  1331  etseq). 

"(G)  The  United  States  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act  (74  Stat.  212;  46  U.S.C.  1401 
et  seq). 

"(H)  The  Act  of  September  14.  1961  (75 
Stat.  514;  46  U.S.C.  1126b-l). 

"(I)  The  Act  of  July  24,  1956,  ch.  671 
(70  Stat.  605;    46  U.S.C.  249  et  seq). 

"(J)  The  Act  of  August  9,  1954  (68  Stat. 
675;  50  U.S.C.  196  etseq). 

"(K)  Section  500  of  the  Transportation 
Act.   1920   (41   Stat.  499:   49  U.S.C.  142). 

■'(L)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  21  of  1950 
(64  Stat.  1273;  46  U.S.C.  IIU  note). 

"(M)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961 
(75  Stat.  840;  46  U.S.C.  1111  note) . 

"(N)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  1069;   46  U.S.C.  1111  note). 

"(4)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  and  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe.  The  Deputy  Maritime 
Administrator  shall  be  Acting  Administrator 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, except  that  the  Deputy  Mari- 
time Administrator  shall  at  no  time  sit  as  a 
member  or  acting  member  of  the  Maritime 
Board." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration")  a  Maritime  Board  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 
There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Board— 
(1)  eUI  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  transferred  to  it 
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under  sections  106  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  21  of  1950  (64 
Stat  1274;  4€  U.S.C.  IIU  note)  and  subse- 
quently vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
by  section  202(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  7  of  1961  (75  Stat.  842;  46  U.S.C. 
1111  note),  and 

(2)  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the   following   provisions   of  law; 

(A)  Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936  (52  Stat.  969;  46  U.S.C.  1271  et  seq  ) . 

(B|  The  first  proviso  of  the  second  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Maritime  Activ- 
ities" in  title  I  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1958  (71  SWt.  73;  46  U.S.C.  1177a).  to  the 
extent  It  relates  to  operating-differential  sub- 
sidles. 

(C)  The  matter  appearmg  under  the  sub- 
heading "Vessel  Operations  Revolving  Fund" 
In  chapter  VIII  of  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1951  (65  Stat.  59;  46  U.S.C. 
1241a),  to  the  extent  It  relates  to  the  vessel 
operations  revolving  fund. 

(D)  The  paragraph  entiUed  "Federal  Ship 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund",  under  the  head- 
ing "Maritime  Activities"  in  title  I  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Related  Agen- 
clee  AppropriaUon  Act.  1959  (72  Stat.  231;  46 
use.  1280). 

(E)  Section  206  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (49  Stat.  1987;  46  U.S.C.  1116). 

(P)  Sections  210  and  211  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (49  Stat.  1989;  46  U.S.C. 
1120  and  1121)  and  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (39  Stat. 
732;  46U.S.C.  811). 

(0)  Section  215  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (52  Stat.  954;  46  U.S.C.  1125). 

(H)  Sections  5,  7,  9,  and  10  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1920  (41  Stat.  990.  991,  and 
992;  46  U.S.C.  864,  866,  868,  and  869 1 ,  and  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928 
(45  Stat.  690;  46  U.S.C.  891c  I . 

(1)  Section  5  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  43;  50  U.S.C.  App.  1738). 

(J)  Sections  9,  37.  and  41  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916  (39  Stat.  730;  46  U.S.C.  808,  835, 
and  839). 

(K)  Subsection  O  of  section  30  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1920  (46  U.S.C.  967). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  as  follows:  The  Federal  Maritime 
Administrator  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Administrator"),  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  two  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Not  more  than  two  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party.  The 
two  additional  Board  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall — 

(1)  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four  years: 
except  that  the  terma  of  the  members  first 
appointed  shall  expire  as  follows:  one  on 
June  30.  1970,  and  one  on  June  30.  1971;  and 

(2)  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

Each  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacany 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor.  Upon  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  each  member  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  his  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified.  No 
appointed  member  shall  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment. 

( c  I  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointment.  One  vacancy  In  the 
Board  shall  not  impair  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining two  members  to  exercise  the  author- 
ity of  the  Board.  Any  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  the  concurring 
votes  of  any  two  members  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  disposition  of  any  matter  which  may 
come  before  the  Board. 

(d)(1)  The  Board  may.  by  published  or- 
der or  rule,  delegate  to  the  AdmlnUtrator, 


any  officer  or  office  within  the  Administra- 
tion, an  individual  member  of  the  Board,  a 
hearing  examiner,  or  an  employee  or  an  em- 
ployee board,  any  function  of  the  Board  In- 
cluding any  function  with  respect  to  hearing, 
determining,  ordering,  certifying,  reporting, 
or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  business, 
or  matter. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  delegation  of  any 
function  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  retain  a  discretionary 
right  to  review  any  action  taken  pursuant  to 
such  delegated  function,  upon  its  own  initi- 
ative or  upon  petition  of  a  party  to  or  an 
intervener  in  such  action,  within  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  by 
rule  prescribe.  The  vote  of  one  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  sufficient  to  bring  any 
such  action  before  the  Board  for  review. 

(3)  Should  the  Board  decline  to  review 
any  action  taken  pursuant  to  any  function 
delegated  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or 
should  no  review  be  sought  within  the  time 
stated  in  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Beard, 
then  the  action  taken  shall  for  all  purposes. 
Including  appeal  or  review  thereof,  be  deemed 
to  be  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  Decisions  of  the  Board  made  pur- 
suant to  the  exercise  of  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  vested  In  It  shall  be  administra- 
tively final,  and  appeals  as  authorized  by  law 
shall  be  taken  directly  to  the  courts. 

Sec.  5.  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  which  is  transferred  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  the  Board  by  section 
3(a).  the  Board  shall  have  the  same  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  had  under  sections  208  and  214 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1988  and  1991;  46  U.S.C.  1118  and  1124) ,  with 
respect  to  such  transferred  function,  power, 
or  duty  before  Us  transfer. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  201(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  use.  1111(b)),  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  Administrator,  members 
of  the  Board  and  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Administration.  The  first  two  sentences 
of  section  20Kb)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1111(b)  )  are  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  The  Administrator  and  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  with  due  re- 
gard to  their  fitness  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in 
them  and  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
only  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance In  office. 

Sec.  8.  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
and  records  employed,  used,  held,  available. 
or  to  be  made  available,  in  connection  with 
the  functions  transferred  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  to  the  Board  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  determines  necessary,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Administration,  or  to  the 
Board,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  9.  Part  II  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  21  of  1950.  and  part  11  and  section 
303(c)  of  Reorganl2;ation  Plan  Numbered  7 
of  1961,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  (1)  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  established  by  part  I  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961,  or  (2) 
any  of  the  functions  of  such  Commission. 

Sec.  11.  Within  one  year  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  sur- 
veying the  current  condition  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  evaluating  this  ciirrent 
condition  against  the  criteria  set  forth  'i 
title  I  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  The 
report  shall  include  among  other  matters  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
maritime  legislation  and  programs  Imple- 
menting such  legislation,  and  shall  contain 
appropriate  recommendations  for  such  fur- 
ther legislation  or  programs  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  with  particular  emphasis 
upon    fostering    the    development    of    those 


shipping  services  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  which  do  not  receive  construction 
dlfferenSal  subsidy  or  operating  differential 
subsidy  under  titles  V  and  VI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936  (49  Stat.  1985;  46 
use.  1101  et  seq  ). 

Sec.  12.  This  Act,  and  the  amendment,? 
made  by  this  Act,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  GARMATZ  'during  the  readingt. 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chai/inan,  I  just 
want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  Does 
this  bill  have  vigorous  opposition  from 
the  administration,  from  the  White 
House  or  any  part  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  whether  I  expect  any  opposition? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  have  vigorous  op- 
position? What  is  the  nature  of  the  op- 
position? Is  the  administration  opposed 
to  this  bill? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  Is  opposed  only  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr. 
Boyd.  So  far  as  the  White  House  is  con- 
cerned, I  personally  have  no  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  this:  What  position  would  we  find 
ourselves  in  in  voting  on  this  bill  and 
being  confronted  with  a  veto?  Is  that 
likely  or  unlikely? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  a  question  I 
cannot  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  word?  Is  this  bill  veto-proof? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  On  that  I  cannot  as- 
sure the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Daddario,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  159)  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an 
independent  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  931,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^^•ere— yeas  326.  nays  44.  not  voting  62, 

Es  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3161 

YEAS— 326 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Ad.inis 

.ivddabbo 

Anderson.  111. 

.\nderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bat  tin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bow 
Brascc 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Bvme,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunnlncham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delauey 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwver 
Eckhardt 
E.Jmondson 
Edwards,  Ala, 


Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Far  taste  in 

Peiehan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flvnt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hiimmer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howiud 
Hall 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karstcn 
Karth 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Kins.  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykcndall 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClure 
McCulloch 


McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwcn 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mmk 
MlnshaU 
Mize 
Monagan 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Moslier 
Murphy,  HI 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara.  m. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass, 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten 
Felly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  HI. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Qule 
Guillen 
Bailsback 
Randall 
Held,  m. 
Reifel 
Relnccke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo, 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
St  Germain 
Savior 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebell 


Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Seldcn 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 


Ashley 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Burleson 

Cabell 

Conyers 

Dow 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Hamilton 

Hardy 


Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Laiman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

NAYS— 44 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Holifleld 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Kastenmeier 

Kyi 

Langen 

McClory 

McPall 

Miiyne 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Pickle 

Reuss 

NOT  VOTING— €2 


Whalen 
Whalley 
Whitener 
Widnall 
WlETCins 
Williams.  Pa. 
.  Wilson, 
Charles  H. 
Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wyllc 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Scheuer 

Sikee 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steed 

Stratton 

Siuckey 

Vanik 

White 

Whllten 

Yates 


Mr.  O'KONSKI  changed  his  vot«  from 
"nay"'  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table.  ^_^_^^_^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  'olll  H.R. 

159. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Albert 

.'^.'^plnall 

Hoggs 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Button 

Cramer 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Diggs 

Edwards,  Calif 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Flndley 

Foley 


Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Goodell 

Gude 

Hays 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kazen 

Kluczynski 

Laird 

Land  rum 

Latta 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mahon 

May 

Moorbcad 


Multer 

OLsen 

Patman 

Purcell 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Resnick 

St.  Onge 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Dtt 

Vlgorlto 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   amiounced 


the   following 


paiis: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Pindley. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  BoBgs  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr  St."onge  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Held  of  New  York. 
■  Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr  Irwin  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Tunnev  with  Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr  Resnick  with  Mr  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mrs  May. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr  Madden  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr    Mahon  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr   Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Vigorlto. 

Mr.   Young  with   Mr.   Williams   of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Barlck. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rees. 


Mr.  BROOKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  •nay." 


THE    UNITED    STATES    WILL    KEEP 
ITS  WORD 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^,     ,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our 
critics,  domestic  and  foreign,  have  said 
that  our  efforts  to  help  South  Vietnam 
resist  Communist  aggression  amount  to 
reckless  intervention  which  constitutes 
a  threat  to  world  peace.  They  say  that  we 
are  fighting  the  specter  of  monolithic 
communism  which  no  longer  exists  in  the 
polycentric  Communist  world. 

I  would  ask  these  critics  two  questions : 
First,  who  undertook  as  far  back  as  1959, 
long  before  we  had  combat  troops  in  Viet- 
nam to  attempt  through  subversion  and 
terror  to  seize  control  of  South  Vietnam? 
Who  has  infiltrated  men  and  equipment, 
as  we  spelled  out  in  a  white  paper  on 
Vietnam  released  In  December  1961?  I 
suggest  the  reckless  intervention  has 
come  from  Hanoi  and  history  and  the 
facts  bear  this  out. 

The  second  question  I  would  ask  the 
critics  is:  Are  we  to  ignore  the  solemn 
commitments  given  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people — commitments  made  by 
four  successive  American  Presidents  of 
both  political  parties?  The  whole  system 
of  international  security  built  up  m  the 
postwar  period  rests  on  the  trust  and 
faith  that  America  does  honor  its  com- 
mitments,  that  America  does  keep  its 
word,  that  America  does  not  and  will  not 
acquiesce  to  Communist  aggression   or 
wars  of  national  liberation.  If  we  were 
to  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  leaving  the  17 
million  Vietnamese  people  to  Communist 
domination,    the    implications    for    our 
overall  foreign  policy  and  worldwide  po- 
sition  would   be   immediate   and   cata- 
strophic. Can  a  system  built  on  trust  and 
faith  endure  when  this  trust  and  faith 
are  breached?  But  we  will  not  unilat- 
erallv  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  we  will 
not  break  our  word,  we  will  not  abandon 
the  Vietnamese  to  Hanoi's  domination. 
Our  Government,  other  governments, 
world  leaders  such  as  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  have  undertaken  countless  initia- 
tives tr\ing  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  settlement.  The 
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answer  of  Hanoi  to  all  these  efforts,  all 
these  proposals,  has  been  a  flat  "No." 
One  can  only  conclude  that  Hanoi  does 
not  want  peace  except  on  its  own  terms. 
And  while  these  efforts  to  get  negotia- 
tions continue,  we  have  no  option  but  to 
espond  to  the  continuing  military  and 
terrorist  pressures  of  the  Vietcong  and 
Hanoi.  Progress  has  been  made,  the 
Communist  military  buildup  has  been 
blunted,  and  Hanoi  is  paying  a  high  price 
for  its  aggression. 


ABM  SYSTEM  SEEN  OUTDATED 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.   . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Billy 

_  Mitchell  was  right.  I  keep  his  picture  in 

my  office  in  the  Rayburn  Building  as  a 

constant  reminder  that  our  leaders  were 

wrong — military  and  political  leaders. 

If  the  Western  World  leaders  and  the 
Congress  had  listened  to  Billy  Mitchell, 
there  would  have  been  no  Pearl  Harbor 
and.  I  believe,  no  World  War  n  with  25 
million  dead. 

I  greatly  fear  that  a  thin  ABM  system 
around  the  United  States  will  lull  us  into 
a  feeling  of  false  security. 

I  believe  we  could  provide  more  secu- 
rity for  our  people  by  spending  these  vast 
billions  on  a  future  offense  system  and 
thus  prevent  world  war  III  altogether. 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
Columbia  State  on  October  9 : 

ABM  System  Seen  Outdated 

New  YoRK^^Pressure  from  Congress  and 
the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  for  a  heavy  antl- 
balUstlc-missile  (ABM)  system  oriented  to 
defense  against  Soviet  attack  reflects  an  old 
military  weakness:  preparing  to  fight  the 
previous  war. 

Technology  has  overtaken  the  ABM.  The 
United  States  already  has  developed  an  effec- 
tive antidote  to  It — sophisticated  multiple 
warheads  for  the  new  offensive  missiles,  Mln- 
uteman  III  and  Poseidon,  which  are  to  be 
ready  in  the  early  1970's.  Omcial  estimates 
indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  do  the 
same  in  five  to  seven  years. 

Whatever  the  case  for  a  "light"  ABM  de- 
fense against  primitive  Chinese  missiles,  ar- 
guments for  either  superpower  to  build  a 
$40  billion  missile  defense  to  protect  its 
cities  against  the  other  are  now  .is  outdated 
as  the  Billy  Mitchell  bomber-vs-battleshlp 
controversy 

A  hitherto-secret  four-letter  acronym, 
MIRV — multiple  independent  re-entry  ve- 
hicles, and  the  key  word  is  •independent" — 
describes  an  advance  in  nuclear  weaponry 
that  will  enable  the  offense  to  penetrate  any 
defense  now  foreseeable. 

"Both  our  missile  defense  system  and  ( Rus- 
sia's) were  designed  before  MIRV's  came 
along  as  a  serious  possibility."  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  acknowledged. 

One  MIRV  missile  will  be  able  to  carry  ten 
or  more  hydrogen  warheads  that  can  sepa- 
rate in  flight,  change  trajectory  several  times 
and  fly  independently  to  ten  or  more  pre- 
selected targets  Equipped  with  MIRV,  Amer- 
ica's 1.700  strategic  missiles  could  carry  17.- 
000  or  more  separately  targetable  warheads, 
dwarfing  the  widely  discussed  Soviet  increase 
this  past  year  from  300  to  about  450  single- 
warhead  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM's). 


Early  in  the  ABM  debate.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  predicted  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  U.S.  each  would  respond  to  the  other's 
ABM  installations  by  Improving  offensive 
capabilities.  "All  we  would  accomplish,"  the 
defense  secretary  said,  "would  be  to  increase 
greatly  both  their  defense  expenditures  and 
ours  without  any  gain  in  real  security  to 
either  side." 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  HAS  BEEN 
SERIOUSLY  AFFECTED  BY  THE 
BIGNESS  SYNDROME 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  fact  of  American  life  that  we  think 
and  talk  in  terms  of  millions  and  bil- 
lions. Whether  it  is  dollars  or  people  we 
are  referring  to,  we  accentuate  the  mass 
and  generally  ignore  the  few. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  bigness  syndrome. 
He  has  been  described  as  the  "forgotten 
American"  and  is  said  to  be  suffering 
from  a  Federal  agriculture  policy  that 
lacks  realism. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  who  puts  forth  a  lucid 
argument  on  behalf  of  a  rational  U.S. 
farm  policy.  He  gives  examples  of  the 
ill-timed  directives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — directives  which  have 
forced  many  of  our  finest  Americans  to 
literally  fight  for  their  existence  as  farm 
producers. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include 
the  letter  in  full  in  the  Record  : 

August  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr., 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  The  U.S. 
farmer  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  con- 
tinuous higher  production  costs  and  declin- 
ing grain  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked  and  en- 
couraged expansion  of  our  1967  major  grain 
crop  acreages. 

He  insisted  on  a  bilUon  bushel  soybean 
crop,  to  which  the  farmers  responded.  Pres- 
ent estimates  of  this  year's  crop  is  999  mil- 
lion bushels,  yet  we  failed  to  find  marketa 
for  100  million  bushels  of  the  1966  crop.  If 
we  do  not  find  export  markets  for  more  soy- 
beans in  1967  than  we  did  in  1966  we  will  at 
the  end  of  the  1967  year  be  faced  with  a  275 
to  300  million  bushel  carryover.  To  provide 
markets  for  a  billion  bushel  crop  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  export  markets  for  fifty  percent 
of  this  production. 

Recently  we  have  been  exporting  about 
20';.  of  our  com  production.  The  Secretary 
asked  for  more  1967  corn  acreage  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  corn  acreage  that  could  be 
diverted,  and  yet  at  the  same  tiine  we  ex- 
ported less  of  our  1966  crop  than  we  did  of 
the  1965  crop.  We  are  now  faced  with  a  4.7 
billion  bushel  corn  crop,  the  largest  ever, 
and  less  prospects  for  foreign  markets. 

Troublesome  wheat  surpluses  had  at  the 
end  of  1965  disappeared.  The  Secretary  per- 
mitted a  32'"^-  increase  In  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotments, so  that  before  next  year's  crop  Is 
harv-ested  we  are  going  to  have  a  600  million 
bushel  carryover,  or  almost  a  half  a  crop. 
Wheat  today  at  the  local  elevator  is  selling 
for  $1.28  per  bushel. 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  year  ago  our  National 


Administration  was  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  feeding  the  world,  and  to  cheap  domestic 
food  prices.  The  farmers  responded  to  the 
Secretary  s  request  for  greater  food  produc- 
tion, and  now  we  find  ourselves  faced  with 
insufficient  markets  and  in  most  part  ruinous 
prices. 

During  1966  it  appeared  that  we  had  eli- 
minated troublesome  surpluses,  and  that 
agriculture  was  going  to  come  into  its  own. 
Now.  due  to  a  reversal  in  national  policy  on 
feeding  the  world,  being  dealt  short  in  the 
Common  Market,  and  an  earlier  attitude  of 
clieap  domestic  food  prices,  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  again  with  burdensome  surpluses 

I  can  appreciate  that  all  this  misplannlng 
cannot  be  corrected  Immediately,  but  most 
certainly  it  should  have  careful  and  quick 
consideration  to  relieve  the  farmer  from  the 
situation  he  was  led  into. 

There  are  two  items  that  warrant  immedi- 
ate attention — 

( 1 )  The  U.S.  farmer  will  be  dealt  another 
blow  in  October,  when  in  all  probability 
levies  on  our  grains  in  the  Common  Market 
will  be  increased  $9  per  ton. 

(2)  Beef  production  was  the  first  of  our 
major  agricultvu'al  enterprises  to  emerge  in  a 
strong  position.  Twice  during  the  past  three 
years,  however,  when  beef  prices  attained 
satisfactory  levels  the  import  quotas  of  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  South  America  were 
used  to  obtain  cheaper  domestic  prices.  Beef 
cattle  prices  are  now  in  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion, but  the  unlimited  useage  of  these  one 
year  quotas  in  a  given  period  did,  and  again 
can  break  the  market.  These  quotas  should 
be  on  a  monthly  basis,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  used  to  the  end  of  breaking  the  market. 
There  is  also  some  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  yearly  quotas  as  provided  are  too 
high. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  study 
and  support  to  the  problems  of  agriculture 
as  thus  stated. 

Sincerely  yours. 


October  17,  1967 
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HISTORIC       ADDRESS       HONORING 
PAUL  AND  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  to  comment  on  an 
evening  with  Paul  and  Emily  Taft 
Douglas  on  September  28,  1967,  when 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Douglas  were  honored 
by  the  board  of  governors  of  Illinois 
State  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
administration  and  faculty  of  the  Chi- 
cago State  College  for  their  distinguished 
joint  contributions  to  the  academic  com- 
munity and  to  include  the  full  text  of 
the  introduction  of  Senator  Douglas, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems,  by  Dr.  Milton  Byrd. 
president  of  Chicago  State  College;  the 
response  thereto  by  the  Honorable  Paul 
A.  Douglas,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  Illinois  State  col- 
leges and  universities  honoring  Paul 
Douglas  and  Emily  Taft  Douglas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  give  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  readership  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  lull  accounting 
of  the  historic  events  and  addresses  hon- 
oring the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas  and 
his    wife,    the    Honorable    Emily    Taft 


Douglas,  In  connection  with  the  inau- 
euratlon  of  Dr.  Milton  B.  Byrd  as  presi- 
dent of  Chicago  State  College  at  the 
Coiu-ad  Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1967.  an  event  honored  with 
the  attendance  of  representatives  from 
all  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
and  20  foreign  countries.  The  tributes  to 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  herself  a 
former  Member  of  the  Congress  with  a 
brilliant  record  in  foreign  affairs,  civil 
rights  and  urban  problems,  attracted 
national  attention  and  were  the  subject 
of  an  admiring  and  applauding  editonal 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

INTRODUCTION    BY   DR.   BYRD 

The  following  is  the  address  in  intro- 
duction of  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las Chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Problems,  by  Dr.  Milton 
Byrd,  president  of  Chicago  State  College; 
Some  years  ago.  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  selected  from  their  178  year 
history,  five  men  for  their  Hall  of  Fame.  The 
Senators,  looking  back  over  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  the  historv  of  that  great  legislative 
body,  decided  that  the  rank  of  greatness 
should  be  conferred  upon  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentuckv,  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts, 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Robert 
Taft  of  Ohio,  and  Robert  La  PoUette  of 
Wisconsin. 

You  will  note  that  three  of  these  five  men 
served  In  the  Senate  in  the  19th  Century: 
two  served  in  the  20th.  We  in  Illinois  are 
prepared  to  make  this  an  even  number  of  six 
great  Senators,  for  we  are  confident  that  his- 
tory wUl  ultimatelv  say  that  there  was  a  third 
Senator  in  the  20th  Century  who  deserves  the 
accolade  of  greatness. 

He  does  us  great  honor  by  coming  here  to- 
night. He  is  at  home  in  such  a  setting  as  this 
for  his  academic  credentials  are  of  the  first 
order,  yet  he  went  from  the  academic  world, 
kept  his  intellectual  Integrity  and  scaled  the 
heights  of  political  influence.  National  legis- 
lation of  lasting  import  in  economics,  civil 
rights,   and   international    affairs   bears   his 

imprint.  i.  ^      ,v. 

At  75  he  continues  his  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  By  appointment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems This  commission,  created  by  Congress 
is  instructed  to  produce  in  the  next  18 
months  the  working  guidelines  that  wUl  in- 
fluence for  a  generation  to  come,  the  govern- 
ment the  academic  community,  and  all  con- 
cerned citizens  engaged  in  our  ever-widening 
struggle  with  urban  problems. 

I  bid  you  mark  well  what  this  sUtesman 
savs  here  tonight.  He  brings  great  wisdom  to 
this  platform.  Tonight  and  for  all  time  to 
come  he  stands  in  the  Illinois  tradition  of 
the  Lovejoys,  the  Altgelds.  the  Clarence  Dar- 
rows,  the  Jane  Adamses  and  the  Adlal 
Stevensons. 

I  have  the  privilege  to  present  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  DouElas,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems. 


FULL  TEXT   OF  DOUGLAS  ADDRESS 

Following  Ls  the  full  text  of  the  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
given  in  connection  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Milton  B.  Byrd  as  president  of 
Chicago  State  College ; 

Today  a  new  state  college  was  born  and 
tomorrow  a  new  President  Dr.  Milton  Byrd, 
Inaugurated.  This  college  was  not  born  sud- 
denly as  Athena  was  reputed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  brow  of  Jove.  It  has  instead  grown 
out  of  the  Chicago  Tecchers  College  which 
has  had  an  honorable  and  useful  career.  For 
there  under  the  extraordinary  Colonel  Fran- 
cis W.  Parker  was  originated  what  has  since 
beconie  known  as  Progressive  Education.  The 


work  and  principles  of  Colonel  Parker  were 
carried  Into  the  Chicago  school  system  by  a 
great    superintendent.    Ella    Flagg    Young, 
and  into  academic  life  by  John  Dewey  when 
lust    before    the    turn    of    the   century    he 
started  the  laboratory  schools  at  the  nearby 
University  of  Chicago  and  to  which  he  gave 
formal  expression  In  his  classic  book,  "School 
and  Societv."  Here  his  opening  sentence  was 
as  pithy  as  that  of  Holmes  In  his  "Treatise 
on   the   Common   Law."    "The  school,     said 
Dewey    "is  not  a   preparation  for  life,  it  is 
life  itself  "  This  •5i'as  the  essence  of  progres- 
sive education— to  make  the  school  not  an 
ivory    tower    but    a    vibrant    place    where 
students   coped   with   the   problems   of   life 
fovuid  their  interests  and  abilities  challenged 
and  were  given   the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  capacities.  This  is  as  true  of  collegiate 
as  it  is  of  elemenUiry  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  fitting  slogan  for  our  new  Insti- 
tution   over    whose    birth    we    hover    with 
mingled  pride  and  anxiety. 

Like  all  pioneering  Institutions,  while  the 
College  mav  have  lost  something  of  its  early 
Plow 'it  went  on  to  an  honorable  and  useful 
career  of  training  ma<;t  of  the  teachers  who 
entered  the  Chicago  schools.  And  these 
teachers  have  given  valiant  service  in  helping 
transmit  knowledge  to  the  generations  of 
voungsters  from  all  parts,  not  only  of  the 
countrv  but  of  the  whole  world.  The  teach- 
ers of  Chicago  have  Indeed  been  the  most 
civilizing  force  in  our  city  and  we  owe  them 
.1  debt,  only  Inadequately  recognized  and 
acknowledged. 

But  today  we  move  into  a  new  phase.  The 
College  has  become  a  full  fledged  state 
college  and  the  burden  of  support  has  been 
formallv  shifted  from  the  city  to  the  state 
with  its  more  ample  resources.  The  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  will  still  be  a  major  func- 
tion but  it  will  not  be  the  only  one. 

A  hundred  ye.^rs  ago  the  Morrill  Act,  by  its 
Evstem  of  land  grants,  encouraged  the 
founding  of  the  great  chain  of  state  uiU- 
verslties  which  initially  were  centered  on 
ai'ricuUure  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Schools 
of  Agriculture  and  of  engineering  were  soon 
developed  which  have  raised  the  produc- 
tion level  of  farming  and  engineering,  then 
of  medicine  and  law,  of  industry,  architec- 
ture, and  the  arts,  so  that  the  state  uni- 
versities have  also  become  agencies  for  en- 
lightenment and  not  merely  for  the  voca- 
tional preparation  for  life. 

So  may  it  be  for  this  newest  of  colleges,  for 
Its  sister  Institution  on  the  Northslde  and 
for  the  group  of  other  state  colleges  which 
are  emerging  from  their  role  as  teachers  col- 
leges and  here,  as  in  California,  moving 
forward  into  a  wider  role. 

But  what  is  that  role?  Today  over  two- 
thirds  of  our  populaUon  live  in  approxi- 
mately 220  metropolitan  areas  of  which  Chi- 
cago is  the  second  most  important  In  the 
nation,  while  only  a  little  over  6  percent  of 
the  workers  gain  their  living  from  the  soil. 
By  1980,  probably  70  percent  of  our  people 
will  live  in  the  metropolitan  areas  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century — now  not  so  far 
away — three  fourths  or  more  of  the  expected 
300  million.  We  have  become  an  urban  and 
subtirban  people  and  not  primarily  a  rural 
nation  as  we  were  in  1867.  If  we  are  to  be 
realists  our  higher  education  must  be  rele- 
vant to  where  our  people  hve  and  work. 


First  let  me  say  that  the  processes  of  time 
have  proved  that  higher  education  is  abun- 
dantly rewarding  economically,  socially,  and 
culturally.  As  Professor  Theodore  Schultz  has 
shown,  the  wide  diffusion  of  education  in 
the  United  States  and  the  consequent  quali- 
tative improvement  of  the  working  force  Is 
responsible  in  large  part  for  the  great  surge 
forward  In  productivity  from  the  end  of  the 
Great  Depression  to  the  Korean  War  and 
this  was  also  a  powerful  factor  in  the  burst 
of   productivity    from    1960    to    1966.    These 


gains  were  enough  to  have  more  than  paid 
for  aU  the  social  and  money  costs  of  the  edu- 
cational EVStem  during  this  time. 

Secondly.  If  as  the  market  economists 
Insist,  popular  demand  Is  and  should  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  what  is  to  be  produced, 
the  popular  demand  for  higher  education 
shows  the  deep  hunger  of  American  youth 
and  their  parents  for  more  and  ever  more 
education.  Forty  years  ago,  when  I  spent 
a  summer  In  Great  Britain,  there  was  then 
roughly  one  college  student  for  every  one 
thousand  of  the  British  population.  As  I  re- 
member  It.  our  ratio  at  that  time  was  4  or 
5  to  the  thousand.  The  ratio  In  Britain  has 
now  gone  up  to  around  4  or  5,  but  In  the 
United  States,  it  has  soared  according  to  my 
estimates  to  at  least  25  to  the  thousand. 
There  is  no  sign  of  stopping. 

Many  citizens  and  legislators  feared  when 
the  state  began  to  back  the  new  four  year 
and  junior  colleges  that  they  could  only  grow 
at  the  expense  of  the  existing  institutions. 
The  market  was  thought  by  some  to  be  dis- 
tinctly Umited,  But  this  has  been  proved 
false  In  a  citv  and  state  which  was  already 
saturated  with  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing this  college  opens  with  6000  students 
wliile  its  sister  institution  to  the  North  has 
an  equally  large  enrollment.  At  the  same 
time  the  other  colleges  and  universities  oi 
the  Chicago  area  and  of  the  state  are  also 
bursting  at  the  seams. 

This  is  proof  Uiat  the  American  people 
want  more  education  and  are  willing  to  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  Increased  In- 
come<!  m  order  to  obtain  it  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  Part  of  this  desire  is 
economic— namely  the  desire  to  give  the 
young  preparation  for  beUer  positions  and 
to  increase  their  earning  power.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  or  demeaning  In  this  desire. 
On  the  contrarv  It  Is  highly  praiseworthy 
and  sociallv  beneficial.  The  industrially  re- 
tarded couiitrles  need  first  of  all  better  farm- 
ers and  mechanics.  We  still  need  them.  But 
our  relative  wants  are  shifting  more  and 
more  to  general  education  and  to  those  who 
can  furnish  ser^'ices  and  make  our  cities  and 
suburbs  more  liveable  places. 

But  the  demands  of  the  students  go  far 
deeper  than  this.  Deep  in  their  hearts,  they 
view  the  colleges  and  universities  as  dwell- 
ing places  of  light  where  they  can  make  con- 
tact with  the  great  cultural  treasures  of 
man's  prolonged  experiment  in  living  and 
with  the  mvsterious  secrets  of  the  universe 
about  us  and  forces  which  are  at  work  with- 
in us. 

They  mav  not  always  be  able  to  verbalize 
what  thev  want,  but  they  have  a  hunger  to 
find  out  what  there  was  in  Shakespeare  and 
Michaelangelo.  Pasteur  and  Elnst«in.  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln,  which  has  made  tliem 
beacon  lights  of  hlston,-.  That  they  are  trying 
to  eratlfv  this  hunger  can  be  seen  from  the 
huge  editions  of  the  classics  in  paper  back 
which  have  been  and  are  pouring  from  the 
presses.  Those  who  grew  up  on  Thomas 
Hardy  will  remember  how  Jude  the  Obscure 
thirsted  for  the  knowledge  which  he  could 
never  obtain  because  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
barred  men  like  him  from  their  doors. 

So  I  do  hope  and  believe  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  people  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  theory  of  evolution  and  of 
natural  selection  as  developed  by  Malthus, 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Darwin  and  Gregor 
Mendel;  that  they  can  follow  the  mysteries 
of  the  armno  acids  and  of  DNA  and  RNA, 
And  may  I  say  that  there  has  been  no  better 
Illustration  of  all  this  than  the  huge  mode, 
of  the  human  cell  designed  by  Will  Burtm  in 
the  Rosenwald  Museum  a  few  blocks  away 
In  Jac'itson  Park. 

Similarlv.  who  can  help  but  be  thrilled  by 
the  development  of  our  comprehension  of 
the  universe  of  space  in  which  our  tiny 
sphere,  the  earth,  moves.  From  the  earth- 
centered  views  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers 
to  the  sun-centered  universe  of  Kepler  and 
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Galileo,  the  progress  was  great  enough.  But 
then  came  the  realization  that  our  solar  sys- 
tem itself  was  but  a  speck  In  the  vast  uni- 
verse, and  finally  the  consciousness  that  this 
universe,  held  together  by  some  mysterious 
force  of  mutual  attraction,  is  and  has  been 
moving  for  millions  of  years  with  incredible 
speed  out  Into  unplumbed  space  to  an  ap- 
parently unlimited  destination.  There  can 
be  no  more  humbling  experience  and  it  Is 
well  for  city  folks  above  all  to  comprehend  It 
as  well  as  to  marvel  at  the  mysterious  proc- 
esses of  photo-synthesis. 

Finally  to  take  another  Illustration,  who 
can  fail  both  to  thrill  and  be  frightened  by 
the  Implications  of  Rutherford's  discovery 
that  matter  Is  not  solid  and  tliat  the  seem- 
ingly solids  are  really  charged  masses  of 
electrical-like  energies  moving  at  tremendous 
speeds.  And  tiie  full  import  of  Einstein's 
equation  that  E-MC-  or  that  matter  and 
energy  are  interchangeable  and  that  energy 
can  be  multiplied  from  certain  types  of  mat- 
ter by  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  velocity 
of  light  per  second  or  by  well  over  30  billion 
times.  It  was  this  theorem  which  paved  the 
way  for  Hiroshima  and  Nag;isaki  and  which 
may  ultimately  destroy  the  world  but  which 
Just  possibly  could  also  set  mankind  free. 
And  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  here  will  be 
the  giant  nuclear  accelerator  which  some  of 
us  labored  to  obtain  for  our  state  and  which 
should  raise  the  level  of  physical  study  here 
and  everywhere. 

But  while  the  physical  world  is  a  fitting 
subject  for  informal  wonder  as  seen  through 
telescope  and  electromagnetic  microscope, 
so  are  man's  achievements  in  literature  and 
arts  as  well  as  in  the  philosophy  and  ethical 
aims  of  mankind.  Now  tlirough  the  medium 
of  the  museums,  phonographic  records,  re- 
productions and  the  paper  backs,  young  stu- 
dents can  come  to  count  the  Renaissance 
sculptors  and  painters  as  Intimate  friends, 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Russian 
novelists  of  the  19th  Century,  Tolstoy,  Dos- 
toevsky,  and  Turgenev,  and  absorb  the  melo- 
dies of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  the  majestic 
thunder  of  Beethoven.  And  from  Plato's  Re- 
public and  Aristotle's  Politics,  they  can  get  a 
ringside  seat.  All  this  will  help  the  urban 
dweller  to  be  truly  urbane. 

Finally,  the  students  may  ponder  about  the 
moral  progress  of  the  race.  Immanuel  Kant 
once  remarked  that  there  were  two  things 
which  filled  him  with  wonder,  "the  starry 
heavens  above  and  the  moral  law  within." 

As  one  reads  the  Apology  and  the  dialogues 
dealing  with  trial  and  execution  of  Socrates, 
the  question  Inevitably  presents  Itself  as  to 
whether  Socrates  made  the  right  choice  in 
going  to  his  death  rather  than  abandoning 
his  mission  of  being  witness  to  the  truth. 
What  was  the  source  of  the  heroic  stoicism 
of  Marcus  Aurellus  and  of  Thomas  More? 
What  lay  behind  and  within  Francis  of  As- 
stssi  and  the  Quaker  saint,  John  Woolman, 
and  finally  as  one  reads  the  Gospels  and  tries 
to  ponder  over  the  significance  of  Jesus,  did 
he  make  the  right  choice  of  spurning  magic, 
power,  and  nationalism  to  appeal  Instead  to 
what  He  believed  to  be  the  universal  spirit 
of  love  and  energized  good  will  and  to  die 
with  grace  for  that  faith.  For  He  believed  in 
the  infectious  power  of  love  and  He  believed 
that  He  could  help  universalize  that  spirit 
by  unselfish  and  self-forgetting  sacrifice. 

In  short,  through  education,  we  city  folks 
may  be  given  the  keys  to  the  kingdom — to 
the  empire  of  the  spirit — and  be  urged  on 
to  the  eternal  quest.  This  should  be  the  main 
task  of  higher  education,  namely,  to  be  a 
true  dwelling  place  of  light,  where  teacher 
and  student  may  actively  cooperate  for  dis- 
covering and  rediscovering  the  truths  of  life. 
This  is  a  true  culture  far  separated  from  the 
artificial  standards  which  once  dominated 
polite  society. 

Widespread  popular  education  has  an  obvi- 
ous social  advantage  as  well.  Ours  is  a  de- 
mocracy— a  somewhat  imperfect  one  to  be 


sure — but  nevertheless  one  in  which  the 
people  ultimately  do  rule.  With  all  of  the 
weaknesses  of  democracy,  the  wider  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people,  the  more  compensa- 
tory are  the  safeguards  which  are  Introduced 
to  counterbalance  the  dizziness  and  self- 
interest  which  tend  to  sweep  over  dictator- 
ships and  class  rule.  Moreover,  the  very  ne- 
cessity of  exercising  choice  forces  men  and 
women  to  broaden  their  Interests  and  to 
make  meaningful  commitments.  This  of  ne- 
cessity leads  them  to  be  better  people. 
Education  helps  to  make  these  choices  more 
intelligent  and  Informed.  As  Jefferson  saw 
long  ago.  a  wise  democracy  can  only  be  based 
upon  an  educated  people. 

And  here  the  college  and  university  can 
help  out  not  only  In  acquainting  the  stu- 
dents with  the  long  slow  upward  struggle 
of  democracy  but  also  with  the  clash  of 
political  thought.  Let  the  great  protagonists 
appear  and  argue  their  case.  Plato  v.  Aris- 
totle. Hobbes  V.  Locke,  Jefferson  v.  Hamilton, 
Karl  Marx  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  Hitler  and 
Winston  Churchill.  We  need  not  be  afraid 
of  the  outcome  of  such  a  contest.  For  If  the 
field  Is  fair,  and  it  should  be  the  function 
of  the  university  to  see  that  it  Is,  whoever 
knew  truth,  as  Milton  remarked,  to  be  van- 
quished in  open  battle? 

And  along  the  way  there  can  be  many  pro- 
found and  interesting  questions  raised  and 
tentative  answers  given  which  will  throw 
light  on  some  of  the  central  issues  of  our 
times.  What  are  the  features,  for  Instance, 
which  have  permitted  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth to  effect  change  without  revolution 
and  apparently  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
peaceful  transfer  of  power?  'What  protec- 
tions can  a  democracy  build  Into  its  system 
to  minimize  the  dangers  of  corruption  and 
of  special  Interest?  How  can  a  bureaucracy  be 
induced  or  compelled  to  use  its  skills  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  rather  than  primarily 
to  enhance  Its  own  power  as  did  the  Priest- 
Astronomers  of  Egypt  and  apparently  those 
of  the  Mayan  peoples  of  Central  America? 

I  need  not  go  further.  Education  Is  neces- 
sary to  help  man  to  live  more  fully  and  pro- 
ductively In  his  economic  affairs,  his  cul- 
tural Interests  and  his  life  In  society.  It  Is 
needed  above  all  in  an  urban  society.  It 
will  be  up  to  students  and  teachers  to  pur- 
sue these  purposes  together.  It  is  their  Joint 
responsibility.  This  will  tax  their  energies 
and  insights  to  the  utmost.  But  the  cause 
is  a  worthy  one  and  the  immortal  garland 
cannot  be  won  without  dust  and  sweat. 
ni 
Since  everything  Is  relative  to  Its  setting 
in  time  and  place,  this  university  will  in- 
evitably be,  and  should  be,  primarily  an 
urban  university.  Just  as  the  land-grant  col- 
leges were  originally  attuned  to  an  America 
which  was  overwhelmingly  agricultural  and 
rural,  so  are  these  newer  universities  neces- 
sary to  city  and  suburban  life,  to  manufac- 
turing and  to  the  fast  growing  industries, 
and  to  men  and  women  as  metropolitan  citi- 
zens striving  to  lead  useful  and  harmonious 
lives  in  an  Incredibly  complex  society  of 
widely  differing  races  and  ethnic  groups  and 
of  diverging  economic  classes. 

Central  to  every  life  Is  the  problem  of 
making  a  living— as  good  and  ethical  a  living 
as  Is  possible.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
way  the  college  can  enlarge  and  refine  the 
human  spirit.  That  Is  the  first  Job  of  all  edu- 
cation. But  it  must  also  help  to  prepare  the 
students  for  the  workaday  activities  of  cities. 
And  It  should  never  take  on  a  leisure  class 
contempt  for  the  practical.  Only  the  rich  can 
afford  that,  and  It  is  no  real  help  to  them 
and  to  society.  Since  a  large  proportion  of 
Chicago  State's  students  will  become  teach- 
ers, it  should  help  them  to  be  better  teach- 
ers. And  here  I  hope  it  will  emphasize  con- 
tent rather  than  mere  form  and  method 
although  there  are  a  few  simple  hints  on 
arousing  interest,  maintaining  discipline,  and 


obtaining  cooperation  which  can  be  im- 
parted. Another  large  proportion  will  go  into 
business  and  office  work  and  I  see  nothing 
demeaning  in  young  men  and  women  choos- 
ing to  learn  typewriting  and  stenography, 
book-keeping  and  accounting.  These  are 
honorable  and  useful  tools  which  society 
needs  and  which  should  be  carried  out  prop- 
erly. I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  modern  computers  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  training  should  also  be  given  in 
this  field  as  well  since  it  Is  here  that  there  is 
the  greatest  immediate  demand  for  techni- 
cians. 

I  take  It  that  the  college  will  not  have  a 
technical  institute  attached  to  it  but  will 
leave  that  work  to  the  Illinois  Institute  and 
to  the  University  of  Illinois.  But  In  its  genera! 
courses  in  science  it  can  demonstrate  the 
basic  principles  which  lie  behind  modern 
technology  namely  the  creation,  transmis- 
sion and  application  of  power,  and  the  prob- 
lems to  which  this  gives  rise.  Given  this, 
once  the  student  gets  a  Job  he  or  she  can  go 
on  from  there  for  practical  experience  and 
advanced  training. 

Similarly  in  the  field  of  business  I  would 
not  advise  that  there  be  a  detailed  and  mi- 
nute treatment  of  a  number  of  business 
functions  such  as  banking.  Insurance,  adver- 
tising personnel  and  other  subjects  which 
dominate  the  curriculum  of  colleges  of  com- 
merce. But  I  would  recommend  that  the 
courses  in  economics  deal  realistically  with 
the  way  In  which  the  energies  of  society  are 
distributed  through  the  price  system  and 
with  the  forces  which  help  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  the  final  product  among  the 
claimants.  And  here  I  would  suggest  that 
concreteness  be  given  to  the  theories  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  by  drawing  on  con- 
crete and  empirical  studies  of  what  the  actual 
variables  and  values  are  In  the  production 
function,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  prod- 
uct is  distributed  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
duction equation.  And  concreteness  should 
be  given  to  the  study  of  prices  and  changes 
In  production  and  employment  by  the  spe- 
cific elasticities  of  demand  and  Income  which 
are  Involved. 

Then  the  practical  work  which  is  per- 
formed by  organized  markets  for  commodi- 
ties and  for  securities  and  these  symbols  of 
ownership  deserve  explanation  and  treatment 
as  does  the  function  of  insurance  as  a  means 
of  pooling  existing  risks  as  contrasted  with 
gambling  which  creates  added  risk.  Finally 
the  evolution  and  workings  of  our  monetary 
system  needs  to  be  explored  In  a  humanistic 
fashion. 

We  are  living  In  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  compUcated  cities  of  the  world.  Here 
we  find  the  most  extraordinary  mixture  of 
nationalities  and  races,  and  of  religions, 
cultiu-al  and  economic  groups  which  I  sup- 
pose have  ever  been  brought  together  In  the 
whole  history  of  mankind.  And  what  is  true 
of  Chicago  and  New  York  is  also  true  in 
large  measure  of  all  large  American  cities. 
The  question  which  above  all  others  con- 
cerns us  Is  whether  we  can  learn  to  live  to- 
gether m  comparative  Justice  and  peace 
or  whether  we  are  doomed  to  go  down  in  a 
welter  of  blood  because  of  our  animal  in- 
stincts and  cultural  and  economic  cleav- 
ages. The  Social  Darwinians,  the  race  ani- 
mated Nazis  and  the  apostle  of  class  strife  not 
only  believe  in  the  inevitability  of  conflict  but 
seek  to  create  It.  If  this  spirit  conquers  then 
the  future  of  this  and  every  other  city  will 
be  black  Indeed.  Nor  can  the  suburbs  pre- 
tend that  they  are  not  involved.  For  the  iron 
band  which  they  have  drawn  around  the 
Inner  cities  to  prevent  the  poor  and  those  of 
darker  skins  from  residing  in  their  midst  has 
multiplied  the  tensions  within  the  cities 
themselves.  To  understand  these  conflicts 
and  complexities  and  to  have  a  part  In  their 
reocnciliation  is  the  opportunity  for  us  all. 
The  college  can  and  I  am  confident  will  do 
invaluable  work  In  this  direction.  The  city 
can  Indeed  be  our  laboratory  and  experience 
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center.  The  Bosenwald  Museum  In  Jackson 
Park  for  science  and  Industry,  natural  sci- 
ence and  anthropology  at  the  Field  museum, 
astronomy  and  the  universe  In  which  we 
dwell  at  the  planetarium,  the  past  life  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  at  the  Oriental 
Institute,  French,  Dutch,  and  American 
Painting  at  the  Art  Institute  ajid  Music  at 
Orchestra  Hall.  Here  are  the  ingredients  for 
the  good  life  for  us  all.  Our  new  college  can 
help  more  to  share  in  these  rich  treasures 
and  to  take  part  more  acUvely  in  their 
further  creation. 

What  is  needed  above  all  are  educated 
and  humane  men  and  women  who  can  see 
bevond  the  conflicts  of  today  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  task  of  helping  to  intro- 
duce rapidly  a  greater  measure  of  Justice 
and  of  reconciling  in  a  self-respected  man- 
ner conflicting  interests  and  emotions. 

This  may  become  one  of  the  great  crea- 
tive achievements  of  this  new  college  whose 
student  body  and  faculty  is  already  drawn 
from  all  races  and  classes.  Can  we  not  hope 
that  Just  as  the  United  States  seems  to 
have  solved  the  problem  of  peaceful  change 
on  the  national  level,  so  may  not  the  mem- 
ber-; of  this  new  university  community  help 
to  solve  the  problems  created  by  diversities 
of  classes  and  colors  living  together?  If  we 
cannot,  the  prospect  indeed  is  gloomy  and 
the  last  best  hope  of  man  may  go  down 
in  blood  and  hate.  But  it  need  not  happen, 
and  I  am  sufficient  of  an  optimist  to  believe 
that  It  will  not  happen  if  those  who  are 
concerned  with  education  are  aware  of  the 
dangers  and  set  themselves  to  do  their  wisest 
and  best. 

Finally,  on  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself, 
may  I  thank  you  again  for  the  great  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  us  and  may  we 
wish  the  college  and  Dr.  Byrd  all  good  for- 
tune during  the  crucial  years  which  lie 
ahead. 


RESOLUTION     HONORING    THE    DOUGLASES 

Following  is  the  resolution  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  Illinois  State  col- 
leges and  universities,  honoring  Paul  and 
Emily  Taf t  Douglas ; 

Whereas  this  distinguished  audience  has 
gathered  this  evening  because  of  its  inter- 
est In  and  concern  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  urban  university  and  the  people 
of  the  city  that  It  serves;  and 

Whereas  we  have  all  been  informed,  heart- 
ened, and  challenged  by  the  wisdom.  Judg- 
ment, and  learning  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
in  his  presentation  here  this  evening  and  in 
the  example  he  has  set  over  four  decades 
of  service  as  an  economlst-educator-publlc 
official  actively  involved  in  the  problems  of 
the  city;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Douglas  after  receiving 
his  academic  training  at  Bowdoin  College  and 
Columbia  University  served  with  distinction 
on  the  renowned  faculties  of  Reed  College, 
the  University  of  Washington.  Amherst  and 
Swarthmore  Colleges,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Douglas  began  his  long 
career  of  service  to  his  country  In  working 
toward  the  solution  of  its  economic  and 
social  problems  as  early  as  1930  by  becoming 
director  of  the  Swarthmore  UnempIo^Tnent 
Study  and  secretary  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Unemployment  Commission;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Douglas  later  became 
advisor  to  the  New  York  Unemployment 
Commission  and  in  1937  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  United 
States  Senate  at  the  time  that  that  su- 
preme legislative  body  developed  the  federal 
social  security  system;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Douglas  next  took  on  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  by  becoming  an  elect- 
ed public  official,  representing  the  citizens  of 
the  Hyde  Park  area  on  the  Chicago  City 
Council  where  his  record  of  devotion  to  the 
public  trtist  has  set  a  standard  for  genera- 
tions to  follow;  and 


Whereas  Senator  Douglas  resigned  from 
this  honored  position  In  1942  at  the  age  of 
fifty  to  enlist  as  a  private  In  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  because  of  his  Intense 
patriotism  and  his  deep-felt  conviction  about 
the  moral  responsibility  of  this  naUon  to 
defeat  the  forces  of  aggression  In  World  War 
II;  rising  through  the  ranks,  he  became  a 
Ueutenant  colonel  and  fought  with  great 
valor  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war  where  he 
was  seriously  wounded  and  permanently  dis- 
abled: and 

Whereas  Senator  Douglas  returned  to 
civilian  life  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Illinois  becoming  its  United  States 
Senator  in  1949  and  serving  for  the  following 
eighteen  years;  his  Senate  career  was  marked 
by  an  unflagging  devotion  to  the  national  In- 
terest, to  the  preservation  of  civil  liberties,  to 
the  ujaholding  of  American  international  re- 
sponsibilities, and  to  the  protection  of  the 
citizen  against  the  concentration  of  power 
whether  in  the  economy  or  in  the  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  today  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
Senator  Douglas  continues  his  dual  career  as 
a  teacher  of  young  people  and  as  a  servant  of 
the  people;  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  New  School  of  Social  Research  he  con- 
tinues to  inspire  his  students  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  he  again  has  taken  the  leadership 
In  the  continuing  effort  to  find  solutions  for 
our  nation  s  massive  city  problems;  and 

Whereas  as  Abigail  Adams  said  in  1776,  "Re- 
member the  ladles,  "  the  assemblage  this  eve- 
ning is  honoring  an  especially  outstanding 
lady,  Emily  Taft  Douglas,  not  only  as  the 
Senator's  wile  and  helpmate  over  the  years, 
but  also  for  her  meritorious  career  as  a  Con- 
gresswoman,  organizer  of  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  in  Illinois,  pioneer  campaigner  for 
a  state  constitutional  convention,  and  most 
recently  as  an  author;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  under  the  authority  vested 
in  me  bv  the  Board  of  Governors  of  State 
Colleges 'and  Universities  and  on  behalf  of 
the  faciUty  and  students  of  Chicago  State 
College  this  tribute  is  presented  to  Senator 
and  Mrs.  PatU  Douglas  for  exempllfj-lng  Jus- 
tice Holmes'  dictum:  "A  man  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  actions  and  passions  of  his 
time;  "  and  be  it  further 

Certified  that  upon  completion  of  its  new 
campus,  Chicago  State  College  will  further 
recognize  the  long  record  of  contributions  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Douglas  by  naming  one  of 
Its  buildings  In  their  honor. 

Given  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  this  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  September  in  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  Nineteen  Hundred  Sixty-seven  and  of 
Chicago  State  College  the  Ninety-ninth  year. 


The  administration's  action  was  wrong 
then,  and  It  is  wrong  now.  The  reasons 
for  it  being  wrong  are  few  but  to  the 
point,  and  they  are  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation : 

October  17.   1967. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Botd, 
Department  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Along  with  many 
Members  of  Congress,  I  was  astonished  by 
your  recent  telegram  to  the  nation's  gov- 
ernors, implying  a  cut  in  highway  construc- 
tion funds  might  be  made  to  help  reduce 
the  budget  deficit. 

Your  office  knows,  or  should  know,  that 
these  funds  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
budget  and  are  not  even  carried  as  part  of 
it.  The  monev  In  the  highway  trust  fund 
comes  almost  exclusively  from  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  gasoline.  No  Administration  has 
the  authorltv  to  either  use  the  money  for 
anything  else  or  to  arbitrarily  withhold  It 
from  the  States. 

The  Hlghwav  Act  of  1956— Public  Law  84- 
627— was  expressly  written  to  Insure  a  con- 
stant source  and  flow  of  money  lor  highway 
construction.  The  American  motorist  who 
pays  these  Federal  excise  taxes  has  the  right 
to  the  assurance  that  the  money  will  be  de- 
voted exclusivelv  to  his  personal  convenience 
and  safetv.  and  these  points  were  forcefully 
made  during  House  debate  on  the  bill  by 
members  of  both  parties. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  your  of- 
fice seeks  to  repeat  the  Ill-considered  actions 
of  a  year  ago.  Such  a  step  as  you  seem  to  con- 
template denies  the  motorist  his  rights.  Is  a 
classic  example  of  bad  faith  with  the  States, 
and  certainly  violates  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
law. 

Sincerely, 

William  G.  Brat, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ADMINISTRATION     ATTEMPTS     TO 

WITHHOLD       HIGH-WAY       TRUST 

FUNDS 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  sending  a  wire  to  the  Nation's  Gover- 
nors which  implied  a  cut  in  highway 
construction  funds  was  to  be  made  to 
help  reduce  the  budget  deficit  indicates 
how  hard  it  is  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  get  a  point  across  to  the 
executive  branch.  We  went  through  this 
whole  business  once  before,  earlier  this 
year,  when  the  administration  withheld 
but  later  released  money  designated  for 
the  States  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 


BRITISH  F-111:  McNAMARA'S 
ALBATROSS 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
TFX  is  fast  becoming  a  storm-center  of 
controversy  with  Great  Britain.  Billions 
of  dollars,  much  good  will  and  even  po- 
litical futures  are  on  tlie  line  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic 

In  America  this  problematical  aircraft, 
the  F-111.  long  has  been  labeled  the 
"Flying  Edsel"  by  experts  who  know  its 
poor  test  of  performance  record. 

Now  the  British,  disillusioned  by  short- 
comings in  the  F-111  s  the  administra- 
tion wheeled  and  dealed  to  them,  are 
calling  it  "McNamara's  Albatross." 

"Conceived  in  political  sin,  dogged  by 
budgetarv  scandal,  stalled  by  flying  fail- 
ure, it  now  has  risen  to  the  level  of  an 
international  incident,"  noted  economist 
Eliot  Janeway  wrote  in  a  September  25 
article  from  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  London  Daily  Express  declared  on 
September  27: 

The  British  F-lllK  version  of  the  contro- 
versial swing-wing  warplane  shares  the  over- 
weight problems  that  prevent  all  American 
models  meeting  design  specifications. 

The  story  enumerates  the  shortcom- 
ings and  failures,  so  well  known  to  us 
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who  have  followed  the  TFX  history,  and 
wliich  may  ultimately  persuade  the  Brit- 
ish to  demand  a  rebate  on  the  F-llls 
we  have  sold  them. 

This  substantiates  and  underscores  the 
points  I  made  when  I  protested  any  fur- 
ther procurement  funds  for  the  F-lllB 
when  the  Defense  budget  was  before  this 
House  June  13. 

It  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  billion-dollar  blunder  which  will 
be  multiplied  many  times  over  by  the 
Defense  secretary  who  stubbornly  re- 
fuses to  ever  admit  he  has  made  an  error. 

And  the  British  experience  with  the 
TFX  we  sold  them  will  chill  any  'Buy 
America"  enthusiasm  among  world  mili- 
tary markets. 

The  Janevvay  and  Daily  Express  arti- 
cles follow ; 

TXF  Plane  Becomes  International  Hassle 
(By  Ellot  Janeway) 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  September  25. — 
Militarily,  the  TFX  delivers  less  than  a  major 
air  power  needs  from  a  fighting  airplane.  Po- 
litically, It  has  delivered  more.  Conceived  in 
poUtiCiil  sin,  dogged  by  budgetary  scandal, 
stalled  by  flying  failure.  It  has  now  risen  to 
the  level   of  an   international    incident. 

Here  In  this  sleepy  lakeside  oasis  of  so- 
phisticated frugality  In  the  heart  of  Europe. 
where  peace  and  neutrality  are  a  creed  and 
where  wars  and  revolutions  are  viewed  with 
the  professional  detachment  of  the  horse 
race  handlcapper  or  gambling  casino  opera- 
tor, the  Immediate  question  Is  whither  Eng- 
land? 

Will  she  dissolve  her  historic  American 
family  connection  and  come  to  live  in  Eu- 
rope? WUl  she  accept  exclusion  from  the  new 
fajTiily  growing  up  In  Europe  out  of  love — if 
only  cupboard  love — for  what  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  sneers  at  as  her  "spe- 
cial relationship"  with  America?  Or  will 
Harold  Wilson  be  clever  enough  to  manage  a 
threesome,  keeping  America  as  England's  old 
connection  and  winning  Europe  as  her  new 
one? 

Europe  not  only  wants  to  know:  Europe 
needs  to  know.  England  is  a  major  outlet  for 
Europe's  exports  and  Etirope,  suffering  from 
a  slump,  needs  all  the  e.xport  business  she 
can  rustle  up. 

Europe  also  has  a  money  motive  In  seeing 
sterling  solvent  and  England  strong  and 
friendly.  Despite  Europe's  devotion  to  finan- 
cial orthodoxy  and  her  distrust  of  the  foreign 
policies  which  have  kept  England  in  pawn 
to  foreign  creditors,  the  continent  has  not 
outgrown  its  traditional  dependence  on  the 
banking.  Insurance,  and  shipping  facilities 
of  the  city  of  London.  London  still  provides 
the  technical  services  which  move  the  ex- 
ports on  which  every  country  in  Europe 
counta  and  which  no  country  in  Europe  is 
anxious  to  finance  with  its  own  money. 

WHERE   IS    BRITAIN    HEADED 

For  months,  the  answer  to  Europe's  ques- 
tion about  England  has  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  performance  of  the  English  economy  and 
on  the  skill  of  the  English  diplomacy.  Now. 
suddenly,  the  TFX  affair  haa  taken  the  de- 
cision out  of  Harold  Wilson's  hands  in  Eng- 
land, and  out  of  Lyndon  Johnsons  hands  in 
America.  What  Europe  sees  as  a  political 
fluke,  what  England  resents  as  a  political 
mess  could  quite  possibly  throw  England 
Into  Europe's  arms  in  a  fit  of  revulsion 
against  America. 

The  admitted  source  of  trouble  goes  back 
to  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  the  TFX.  Every 
new  failure  of  the  "flying  E<isel"  to  meet  spec- 
IQcAtlons  has  loaded  the  contract  with  ex- 
tras. To  lower  the  apparent  cost  per  plane 
and,  incidentally,  to  brag  about  its  accept- 
ability. Defense  Secretary  McNamara  pressed 
the  British  government  to  "buy"  a  batch. 


SEIX£    A    BILL    OF   GOODS 

The  bUl  of  goods  McN'amEira  sold  England 
was  hard  to  resist.  He  guaranteed  delivery  of 
a  brand  new  air  fleet  for  less  than  nothing. 
But  fixes  are  never  bargains;  and  the  bar- 
gain McNamara  offered  England  was  too  good 
to  be  true.  It  was  too  good  to  last  for  Eng- 
land and  too  transparent  to  work  for  him. 
His  formula  for  supposedly  limited  TFX 
costs  was  to  pay  England  more  for  other  de- 
fense business  than  wo  charged  her  for  the 
TPX. 

One  of  the  small  "offset"  orders  guaranteed 
to  England  as  part  of  the  TFX  package  was 
for  small  ships.  When  Republican  Congress- 
man John  Byrne  |who  has  an  order-hungry 
shipyard  In  his  Wisconsin  district]  knocked 
tliis  part  of  the  package  out  of  the  budget, 
he  not  only  flushed  out  the  administration's 
loss  of  control  over  Congress.  He  put  England 
on  notice  that  an  American  administration 
which  cannot  command  the  confidence  of 
Congress  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  good  on 
its  international  commitments. 

[From   the   London   Dally   Express. 

Sept.  27.  1967] 

More     Swing     Wing     Shocks — Overweight 

Under-ranged — Not    Enough    Dash — Not 

Enough  Height 

(By  Ross  Mark) 

Washincton. — The  British  PlllK  version 
of  the  controversial  swing-wing  warplane 
shares  the  overweight  problems  that  prevent 
all  American  models  meeting  design  specifi- 
cations, aviation  experts  said  today. 

One  expert  with  access  to  classified  mate- 
rial on  the  Fill  programme  told  me: 

"Britain's  requirements  for  extra  fuel  to 
give  the  FlllK  greater  range  compounds  the 
weight  problem  and  means  that  It  w^ill  never 
be  possible  for  the  plane  to  meet  the  specifi- 
cations given  by  Washington  when  the  Brit- 
ish Government  ordered  its  50." 

Inquiries  on  the  latest  situation  of  the 
Pill— nicknamed  in  Congress  "McNamara 's 
Albatross" — brought  these  statements  from 
other  qualified  experts: 

The  first  30  FlUAs.  the  United  States  ver- 
sion on  which  Britain's  "K"  model  Is  based, 
have  performed  so  poorly  that  they  will  never 
be  fit  for  active  service. 

The  Pentagon  ordered  an  initial  18  which 
failed  to  meet  performance  standards.  The 
second  batch,  which  had  improvements,  per- 
formed little  better  than  the  first.  Now  all 
30  will  be  limited  to  pilot  training  and  re- 
search and  development. 

The  31st  FlllA,  the  first  of  the  group  that 
■will  be  sent  to  a  base  in  Thailand  for  "blood- 
ing" in  the  'Vietnam  war,  still  falls  short  of 
several  Defense  Department  requirements. 

Although  the  U.S.  Air  Force  specified  a 
40,000-ft.  ceiling.  Air  Force  officials  admit 
that  model  No.  31  will  not  oe  able  to  operate 
with  a  bomb  load  above  30,000  ft.  But  com- 
petent Industry  sources  say  that  the  actual 
celling  will  be  about  15,000  ft.,  well  within 
the  reach  of  all  world  front-line  fighters. 

Neither  the  FlllA  nor  the  British  "K" 
would  be  able  to  make  a  supersonic  dash  at 
low  level  on  a  target  until  they  were  within 
50  miles  of  It.  The  original  requirement  was 
a  200-mile-plus  "dash"  range. 

Because  of  uncontrollable  "buffeting,"  the 
speed  brake  was  drastically  reduced  in  size. 
The  buffeting  has  been  lessened,  but  the  air 
brakes  are  so  small  they  are  largely  ineffective 
at  high  sfieeds. 

Tlie   take-off   weight  of   the   aircraft   has 

increased  from  69,000  lb.  to  nearly  90,000  lb. 

The  range  the  plane  can  be  ferried  Is  800 

miles  less  than  the  United  States  Air  Force 

required. 

Engine  troubles  still  unfixed  include  oc- 
casional loss  of  take-off  power  due  to  the 
after-btirner  stopping  on  the  ground.  The 
after-burner  also  sometimes  falls  at  high 
speed. 

Engine  "surge"  due  to  compressor  troubles 
at  high  speed. 


The  early  versions  of  the  aircraft  have  50 
pylons  beneath  the  wings  to  carry  50  bombs 
weighing  750  lb.  Eich  model  No.  31  will  carry 
only   12   t>ombs. 

One  expert  in  close  touch  with  the  Pill 
programme  said:  •■Brit.\in'3  'K'  version  has 
even  more  weight  than  our  'A'  with  its  spe- 
cial 'K'  components  and  extra  fuel  require- 
ments. 

"I  seriously  doubt  if  It  would  ever  get  off 
the  ground  if  the  R.A.F.  attempted  to  load  it 
as  originally  planned. 

"The  central  fault  of  this  w.irplane  Is  that 
It  Is  overweight  and  underpowered." 

Congressional  sources  say  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  FlllB  Is  now  so  heavy  that  aircraft 
carriers  will  carry  only  six  instead  of  the 
originally  planned  12. 

Chapman  Pincher  writes:  The  R.A.F.  chiefs 
insist  that  the  Fill  will  still  meet  their  re- 
quirements in  spite  of  the  admitted  failure 
of  the  plane  to  fulfill  original  expectations. 

The  reason?  The  purposes  for  which  the 
R.A.F.  needs  the  machine  are  far  less  de- 
manding than  those  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The 
Americans  want  it  as  an  interceptor-fighter 
as  well  as  a  strike  aircraft.  Britain  does  not. 

REDUCED 

The  Defence  Ministry  denie.";  that  the  R.A.F, 
has  lowered  its  operational  requirements  to 
suit  the  reduced  performance  of  the  Fill. 

Further,  it  claims,  there  are  penalty  clauses 
In  the  Ministry's  contract  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  Fill  fails  to  meet  the  R.A.F.'.s 
requirements  the  U.S.  will  claim  a  rebate 
for  Brit.Tin  from  the  manufacturers,  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corpor.xtlon. 
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VIETNAM— THE   PRESIDENT  IS  HIS 
OWN  MAN 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
P'lorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  South  Dade  News  Leader  printed  an 
editorial  on  a  rather  persistent  kind  of 
critic  of  our  policy  in  'Vietnam;  the  kind 
who  charges  that  the  administration  has 
not  leveled  with  the  American  people 
or  that  it  has  attempted  to  "brainwash" 
this  country. 

The  editorial  is  particularly  timely  in 
its  criticism  of  this  new  breed  of  "know- 
nothings"  who  blame  others  for  their 
own  mistaken  judgement.  No  one  quar- 
rels with  those  critics  who  have  exam- 
ined the  facts  about  Vietnam  and 
reached  a  different  conclusion  than  the 
President.  These  honest  critics  have  a 
right  to  their  own  opinion  and  not  only 
a  right  but  a  duty  to  criticize  the 
Government's  policy  and  attempt  to 
change  it  as  long  as  they  work  within 
our  established  constitutional  ma- 
chinery. 

Nor  can  one  quarrel  with  honest  men 
who  change  their  minds.  These  critics, 
too.  have  a  right  to  their  views  and  we  all 
must  respect  that  right.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  when  men  change  their 
minds  they  will  have  the  courage  to  say 
of  their  previous  position,  "I  was  mis- 
taken," instead  of  blaming  anyone  ex- 
cept themselves. 

These  "know-nothings,"  however, 
who  irresponsibly  make  charges  of 
brainwashing  can  only  harm  their  coun- 
try with  their  false  and  totally  mislead- 


ing statements.  Such  statements,  in 
reality,  amount  to  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
political  hogwash  by  those  who  only 
stand  to  gain  by  discrediting  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  capable  Presidents 
this  country  has  ever  had. 

No  war  ever  fought  by  this  Nation 
has  been  so  fully  discussed  by  Govern- 
ment officials.  No  war  has  ever  been  so 
fully  reported  by  the  press.  If  there  is 
any  fuzziness  about  this  administra- 
tion-s  position  on  Vietnam,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  public  candor  by  the 
President  but  because  of  cobwebs  in  the 
minds  of  some  critics.    ^     ^  .    ^.     „^,,. 

Tlie  editorial  of  October  5  in  the  South 
Dade  News  Leader  on  this  subject  is  an 
excellent  analysis  of  brainwashmg  and 
lam  sure  many  will  find  it  of  interest: 

Hard,   Cold   Facts   on    "Brainwashing" 

Not  since  the  Korean  War  has  so  much 
"brainwashing  "  been  going  on. 

First  Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan 
charges  that  his  brain  was  washed  by  the 
Johnson  administration's  military  and  dip- 
lomatic brass  during  a  visit  he  made  to  \  let- 

"Vow  Sen  Thruston  Morton  of  Kentucky, 
former  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
committee,  claims  that  it  is  LBJ  himse  f 
whose  brain  has  been  washed— by  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex"  no  less. 

Though  Morton  does  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words  his  admi-ssion  that  his  past  support 
the  war  was  mistaken  suggests  that  his  own 
cerebral  cells  had  been  subjected  to  a  bit  of 

laundering.  .,^ 

This  loose  usage  of  "brainwashing  is 
another  example  of  how  words  which  orig- 
inally had  a  specific  meaning  tend  to  become 
blunted  and  ambiguous. 

As  it  first  emerged  from  the  Korean  War, 
the  word  described  a  sinister  power  attrib- 
uted to  the  Chinese.  Through  subtle  and 
not-so-subtle  physical  and  psychological 
pressures.  American  prisoners  of  war  were 
led  to  doubt  everything  they  had  ever  be- 
lieved—about themselves,  about  their  coun- 
try and  about  the  purposes  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  shallower  their  beliefs  were  in 
the  beginning,  the  easier  it  was  to  make  them 
doubt  them. 

The  word  meant  Just  what  it  said:  Their 
minds  were  washed  clean  of  previous  convic- 
tions and  new  ones  were  substituted  in  their 
place  The  technique  worked,  among  a  few. 
as  long  as  they  were  confined  in  the  artificial 
world  of  the  prison  camp,  where  the  only 
reality  was  what  their  captors  said  it  was. 

Today,  brainwashing  seems  to  have  soft- 
ened Into  Just  another  synonym  for  persua- 
sion. More  than  that,  there  is  the  implication 
that  if  one  claims  he  was  brainwashed,  he  is 
absolved  from  responsibility  for  making  an 
error  of  Judgment. 

Romney  may  have  been  given  a  biased  set 
of  facts  about  Vietnam,  even  conned  into 
believing  they  represented  the  true  situation. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  told  what  he  wanted  to 
he.ir,  which  is  as  normal  a  practice  between 
underlings  and  officials  In  government  as  It  Is 
between  employes  and  bosses  In  business. 

President  Johnson  may  or  may  not  have 
chosen  wrong  alternatives  on  the  basis  of 
faulty  information  during  the  course  of  this 
war.  But  his  decisions  have  been  made  on  the 
b.%sls  of  the  situation  as  he  saw  it.  The  Presi- 
dent is  his  own  man  and  no  one  tells  him 
what  to  believe. 

All  people  everywhere  view  the  world 
through  their  own  personal  set  of  glasses, 
which  they  have  polished  over  the  years  and 
which  filter  reality  so  that  they  see  what  they 
want  to  see  and  are  able  to  go  on  believing 
what  they  want  to  believe. 

Americans  want  to  believe  that  we  are 
right  in  being  in  Vietnam,  that  our  aims  are 
noble  and  that  those  aims  can  be  achieved 


'or  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  entire  world.  In 
these  sense,  perhaps  we  have  all  brainwashed 
ourselves. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  take  off  our 
old  glasses  and  put  on  another  pair  because 
our  eveslght  has  changed,  and  another  thing 
to  blame  the  optometrist  because  the  old 
glasses  don't  work  so  well  any  more. 

It  is  one  thing  to  change  one's  mind  about 
Vietnam  in  the  Ught  of  experience,  but  quite 
another  to  complain  that  we  would  never 
have  had  to  make  this  reappraisal  had  not 
somebody  "brainwashed"  us  in  the  first  place. 


CONGRESSMAN  MORTON  LAUDS 
THE  AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING 
WORKERS'  DEDICATION  OF  SID- 
NEY HILLMAN  HEALTH  CENTER 
ANT)  ROCHESTER  JOINT  BOARD 
HEADQUARTERS 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  one  of 
the  most  satisfying   afternoons  I  have 
spent  as  a  Congressman. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  Rochester, 
N  Y.,  I  attended  the  dedication  of  a  beau- 
tiful'new  building  which  will  house  the 
headquarters  of  the  Rochester  Jomt 
Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Sidney  Hill- 
man  Health  Center,  which  provides  free 
health  care  to  members  of  the  union 
in  the  Rochester  area. 

The  dedication  ceremony  was  signifi- 
cant not  only  for  the  clothing  workers 
union,  and  not  only  for  organized  labor 
as  a  whole,  but  it  was  meaningful  for  the 
entire  Rochester  community.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  new  structure  on  East  Ave- 
nue   often   termed   the   "showplace   of 
Rochester."    marks    the    first    entry    of 
organized  labor  on  a  thoroughfare  which 
for  decades  has  claimed  some  of  the  city  s 
major  landmarks.  Now,  side  by  side  w-ith 
the  George  Eastman  House,  the  Dryden 
Theater,  the  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  some  of  Rochester's  most  beautiful 
homes   and   houses  of   worship,  stands 
this  magnificent  structure,  designed  by 
Rochester  architects,  Corgan  and  Bale- 
stiere,  and  built  by  Werner  Spitz  &  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scope  of  the  Roches- 
ter joint  board's  activities  could  not  be 
better  described  than  it  was  in  the  Oc- 
tober 13,  edition  of  the  Rochester  AFL- 
CIO  Labor  News: 

Dedicate  ACWA  Bttilding  Mondav 
The  Rochester  Joint  Board  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AFIr- 
CIO  will  ofliciallv  dedicate  its  new  business 
offices,  headquarters  and  Sidney  HiUman 
Health  Center,  750  East  Ave.,  during  special 
ceremonies  to  take  place  at  the  site  next 
Monday  starting  at  3:30  p.m.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  beautiful  new  edifice  has  been 
timed  with  a  week-long  quarterly  meeting 
here  of  the  ACWA's  national  General  Execu- 
tive Board  who  will  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation, including  ACWA  Intl.  Pres^  "'f  °?^!: 
Potofsky.  This  will  be  the  first  Intl.  GEB 
session  here  in  20  years. 

Rochester  Congressman  Prank  Horton  will 
head  a  long  list  of  area  civic,  political,  re- 


ligious   and    local    and    international    labor 
leaders  who  will   also  be   on   hand   for   the 
ceremonies  Monday,  and  tour  the  new  build- 
ing which  houses  the  Sidney  HiUman  Health 
Center  on  the  second  floor,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr    Robert  Burton,  and  solely  sup- 
ported bv  the   15,000  ACWA  members  affili- 
ated in  the  ACWA's  17  locals  here,  providing 
free    health    services    to   all    of    the   union's 
members    and    retirees    coming    under    the 
program.    In     addition,     the     new    building 
houses  recreational  facilities  for  retirees  of 
the  ACWA;  general  business  offices  and  meet- 
ing rooms  for  the  Joint  Board  officers,  and 
represents  the  fruition  of  a  project  headed 
by  Rochester  Joint  Board  Manager  Abraham 
d'  Chatman,  who  has  served  the  ACWA  here 
in  that  capacity  since  1924,  and  who  is  a  vice-, 
president  of  the  national  tinlon.  The  Roch- 
ester Joint  Board  represents  ACWA  members 
in    an    area   ranging    from   Poughkeepsle    to 
Buffalo,  and  including  Syracuse,  Utlca,  Penn 
Yan,  and  the  Rochester  region,  and  Involv- 
ing   production    workers    at    Bond    Clothes, 
Fashion    Park,    Hlckey-Freeman,    Michaels- 
Stern,  Tlmelv  Clothes,  Xerox,  five  t>ox  fac- 
tories  Bravo  Macaroni  Co..  Rochester  Button 
Co      and   Bourjois    Cosmetics,    besides    sales 
personnel    in    the    retail    outlets    of    Bonds. 
McFarlln's.  National,  Robert  Hall,  and  Corn- 
wall Clothes. 

The  site  of  the  new,  ultra-modern  struc- 
ture was  formerly  occupied  by  the  famous 
Gle.ason  House  which  was  donated  to  R.I.T. 
and  purchased  by  the  Joint  Board.  The 
union's  former  headquarters  at  476  N.  Clinton 
We  N  in  use  since  1919.  has  been  donatea 
by  the  .-iCWA  to  the  City  of  Rochester  and 
is'  now  being  renovated  as  a  youth  recrea- 
tion center.  The  new  structure  was  designed 
by  Corgan  &  Balestiere,  noted  Rochester 
architects,  and  the  Interior  design  was  by 
Molly  Stern,  of  Rochester,  and  a  major  Roch- 
ester building  firm.  Werner  Spitz,  was  the 
general  contractor.  Construction  began  in 
July.  1966.  and  was  completed  In  15  months. 


The  printed  dedication  program  con- 
tains a  verv  well  done  piece  entitled 
"Past  Present  and  Future,"  which  de- 
scribes in  brief  the  history  and  impact 
of  the  Amalgamated  in  the  Rochester 
community.  It  appears  below,  along  with 
the  program  of  speakers: 
Dedication        Ceremonies.        Headquarters, 

Rochester     Joint     Board,     Amalgamated 

Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AFI^CIO, 

CLC.  October  16.  1967 

THE  PAST.  PRESENT  AND  TVTVKS 

Organized   in   1919   after  several  years   of 
continuous   effort    by   Sidney   HiUman,    the 
Rochester  Joint  Board  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  survived   the 
turbulent  labor-management  conflicts  of  the 
post-World  War  One  period  and  emerged  as 
a  constructive  force  in  the  community.  Not 
onlv  was  arbitration  machinery  launched  in 
that  initial  year,  but  the  Impartial  Chair- 
man, created  to  settled  dlsput-es  between  the 
Amalgamated    locals    and    the    members    of 
the    Clothiers'    Exchange,    proved    advanta- 
geous to  both  sides  and  to  the  economy  of 
Rochester.    Moreover    the    educational    pro- 
.crams  fostered  by  the  Joint  Board  brought 
many  of  Its  officers  and  members  into  con- 
structive  participation    In   civic    and    other 
communitv  affairs. 

After  a  brief  period  when  Its  offices  were 
located  on  Central  Avenue,  the  Ro<^j^e"er 
Joint  Board  leased  and  later  purchased  the 
large  structure  known  as  Germanla  Hal  on 
Clinton  Avenue  North.  These  commodious 
qu^irters  served  for  more  than  four  decades 
as  an  active  community  center  not  only  for 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
but  for  other  labor  and  coi^",'^'l>"  S'^f^^ 
as  well  There  the  numerous  locals  held  their 
monthly  meetings,  speaking  in  English,  "ild- 
dlsh.  Italian,  Polish  and  Lithuanian  In- 
numerable classes  in  successive  generations 
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studied  the  objectives  and  strategy  of  the  I  believe  that  moat  of  you  know  that  al-  onlv  of  the  Rochester  Joint  Board  but  of  thP 

union  movement  and  probed  a  wide  variety  though  Rochester  Is  sometimes  known  as  a  Amalgamated  Clothlnif  Workers  of  America 

of  related  social  problems.  non-union  town,  the  fact  is  that  the  Amal-  as  a  whole                                                     ""ic^i. 

Sustained  by  the  dynamic  interests  of  Its  gamated  has  been  a  strong  and  progresaive  Your  new  building  combines  beauty  and 

large     membership,     the     Rochester     Joint  organization   almost   from   the  moment  we  utility.  It  adds  distinction  to  the  area    and 

Board  was  able  to  play  an  active  role  in  com-  signed  our  first  contract.  should  set  an  example  as  a  union  headquar- 

munity  affairs.  Not  only  did  it  serve  during  That  first  contract  was  signed  In  the  spring  ters.  Over  the  years  the  labor  movement  his 

the  depression  and  post-depression  years  as  of    1918— a    few    months   short    of    50    years  occasionally    been    critical    of    Industry    lev 

a  source  of  leadership  far  organizational  ef-  ago— so  this   ceremony  symbolizes  not  only  spoiling  and  wasting  natural   resources  and 

lorts  in   the  clothlnc:  factories  of  neighbor-  years  of  future  activity  but  a  half  century  of  creating    ugliness    rather   than    beautv    Th" 

Ing  towns  and  cities,  but  it  also  responded  to  progress  already  completed.  labor  movement  owes  it  to  the  communitv  to 

requests  from  workers  in  other  industries  for  Rochester  has  played  a  major  part  In  the  enliance  the  appearance  of  the  area  when    t 

organizers    and    has    admitted    to    it^s    fold  Amalgamated's  history.  We  are  a  small  town  biUlds- and   I    believe   that   the   new   head 

locals  from  the  food  processing  fields,  from  compared  to  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila-  quarters  of  the  Rochester  Joint  Board  docs 

paper    boxes,     and     the    Haloid    Company  delphia,  but  our  clothing  Industry  has  always  just  that. 

(manufacturers    of    photographic    supply),  been  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  Nation.  Ever  since   1918    our  o-eanization  in  thi- 

more  recently  known  as  the  rising  new  Xerox  In  the  early  days,  before  the  union,  the  in-  city    has     contributed     to     the     unity     and 

^'?n'rH^iH  „  »„  .V,.                         ,  ..  dustry  was  characterized  not  so  much  by  Uie  strength  of  the  union  as  a  whole.  During  the 

In  addition  to  this  expansion  of  its  mem-  sweatshop   but  by  large  and  wealthy  com-  great   strikes   early   in    our   history  in   New 

bership  biise.  the  Joint  Board  has  broadened  panies  wielding  Iron  control  over  their  work-  York  and  Chicago— Includlne  the  1920  lock 

Its  services  by  est.^bllshing  a  Health  Center  ers.  The  workers  tried  for  decades  to  organize  out-Rochester  clothing  worLrs  conmbuted 

to    provide    free    e.xaminatlons    and    health  here,  but  we  did  not  make  our  first  break-  generously    to    the    defense    funds    of    tlici 

services  to  Its  present  and  past  members  and  throtigh   unUl   almost   four   years   after   the  fellow  workers.  In  all  our  activities  includinir 

their  spouses.  It  has  also  continued  its  cus-  Amalgamated  was  born.  Sidney  Hlllman  gave  our  Industrv-wlde  bargalninK  and  our  t>oli-i 

tomary    practice    of   endorsing   and    rallying  leadership   In   our  first  settlement  and   the  cal  education  progran^   this  joint  board  h« 

member  support  for  worthy  community  ef-  first  World  War  was  the  background  which  played  ah  important  oart 

forts,   such   as   the   hospital,   war   relief   and  helped  make  It  possible.  Tlie     icriv^itiix:    ^r    tho     4,„oi„o^   f  ^ 

community  Chest  drives.   And   a   few   years  Our  organizing  efforts  did  not  end  then.  RcThester  svmTolize  the  unl^n'f  d^d^^ti.n 

ago  it  endowed  a  series  of  annual  lectures  on  One  of  our  most  famous  strikes  took  place  in  to  the  welfarT  of  tL  con^m  ?nit/x1^^^I  o^ 

vital  topics  at  the  University  of  Rochester  to  1919.  and  was  defeated  by  a  court  Injunction  vou  who  fre  old  timers  m^uroreammio' 

be    known   :us    the   Sidney   HiUman   lectures,  which  was  so  repressive  that  it  helped  Inspire  Low    that    verv    ea^Iv   in    our    Zl^nrT  III 

Moreover,  as  in  all  regional  divisions  of  the  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Federal  Anti-  Am^U^e^sLghf  L  use    L  sTrVn^th  o' 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Injunction  Act.  In  another  strike  in  1933,  the  otV?   unUy   in   arefs    bevond   ^  r! lied  ^hr^.d 

under  President  Potofsky  as  under  President  forces  opposing  us  used  tear  gas.  and  we  had  and  bu  te'r  miionUm   We  tried  "t    make  the 

HUIman.  the  Rochester  Jomt  Board  has  en-  o  obtain  gas  maska  to  maintain  our  picket  union  a  means  of  achieving  benefit  beyond 

deavored  year  alter  year  to  alert  its  members  lines.  ^he  workbench  and  the  sho                      oeyona 

and    their    neighbors   In    the   community   to  But  we  won  those  battles,  and  many  more.  hptp    in    Rr,rh»<=.or     tv^if'  ,,   ^^ 

their  responsibilities  as  citizens  and  voters  and  today,  although  the  original  clothing  in-  headouar^erVsvnfhon;^,  ^^.^^^n            T'' 

in  a  democratic  society.  dustry  has  grown  smaller    our  membershlD  ,»„..  >^  ^?       symbolizes  almost  50  years  of  a 

in  opening  this  fine  new  headquarters  on  has  b'een  mamtalned  by  the  addUion  of  new  '.^^^l^f  ^t  n'«[^e° to'ToXsJ''  ^^^'"''■.'''" 

E.^st    Avenue,    the    Rochester    Joint    Beard  companies-particularly  by  a  great  new  In-  rros^or  th,.  UnVJI  u      ?o  ^     .'*'  l^u^  ^^^"^ 

plans  to  contlntie  all  tr.vditional  services  to  dustrial  organization,  the  Xerof Corporation.  Sd  LeaL  ataosTat  thf  inc7nt?.n".7f>f  '''" 

u:^:isrt^:^r^?^r;nS  .^"^:^^^'^i^.:rz.^s\^^  iS^H£EH^-r^i 

Welcome Abraham  Chatman      Our  activity  in  community  llfe-in  govern-      fndustriai  Tnions     ^nd    r^^^^^^^ 

ACVVA  Vice  president,  Manager.  Roch-      ment   In  charity  in  education   In  health-is     municipal  e^p^oTees  to  win  CargafnSrlgh?; 

ester  Joint  Board.  symbolized  by  the  many  friends  from  other      a«  the  larpp^t-  i.riir,n  m  tho  o,.„o   «,,\.  ?>!>  v^ 
invocation.  Rt.  Rev.  M.sgr   Dennis  W.  Hlckey      ""ions  and  from  other  organizations  who  are     t'^r  ^^m^Bl  rd^a"     le^^dersl  fp  T  m^r  t 

Vicar-General.      Rochester,      Catholic  w"h  u^  today.  We  are  proud,  too,  to  welcome      ng    political    activities     reach  Ldow^    in 

Diocese.  the  general  officers,  and  the  members  of  the     worke^rirthe  wnrdsand  nreS,  Tn  I^dd 

Greetings Hon.  Frank  Lamb  general  executive  board  and  the  principal  de-     t"on    the  unfon'has  been  aTimpor  Jnt  pa  t 

Mayor  of  Rochester.  partment  he^ads  of  the  Ainalgamated.  of  numerous  philanthropic  agSs^nd  pro- 
Remarks Walter  Hlckey         Later  in  the  program  I  will  introduce  the     prams    oartlciDatinB  and  r-^isin^  ,,npm,nt»d 

President.  Hlckev  Preem.m  Co.  general    president   of   the   Amalgamated    for     thousands  of  dollar!  for  ch«riti^  ,np«nr<.n 

Remarks Rabbi  PhiUp  S.  Bernstein  ^^'^  remarks.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  In-     nationalfy  charities  locally  and 

Temple  B'rith  Kodesh.  troduce    his    associates,    general    secretary-         j  _„,,,rf  „„+  „,„„„  „        _     ,        ,,^      ^ 

Remarks..   Peter   McColough  treasurer,  Frank  Rosenblum,  and  executive     ,n5  tr  ilm^  to  vo,  ^^f  ''"'°"*  ?f ^"' 

President  Xerox  Corp.  ^^°'°"g"  ^..e  president.  Hyman  Blumberg.  I  would  like  ^LJent    Abe    Chltm.n  '  a^"''^ '^"■'  7'f 

Remarks Hon.  Frank  Horton  'o  say  an  extra  word  of  tribute  to  Hy  Blum-  ^^arkaL       i.w   ^     h  h    ""    h'"''^' 

congressman.  berg  who,  since  the  birth  of  our  union  in     'tmnJ^inde^i   ^Zr.  ^f^^''~'-J^.^^P^^^^^' 

Address..   . Jacob  S    Potofsky  Rochester,  has  taken  a  special  Interest  In  our  'nd   ,^i  l^tV,    .^o    who  combines  reason 

President       Amalgamated       Clothing^  welfare  and  has  always  been  helpful  to  us.  L"^eS  ol  the' S^^ItL^^^'^^f  fh': 

R»n<.Hi/tio^'  T».„    Al,    ^  T,    rr,  ThC   SChcdullng   of   a   meeting  of   the  labor  movement  as  a  whole— in  this  area  has 

l^ranV"Pr«^L^n  cliurc^'"'""'"  Clothing  Workers'  international  ?iecS-  "--  -'^,-  and  constructive.  Otir  relations 

±«stnany  j^esbvtermn  Church.  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^  Rochester  pro-  V    ,^'"P'°^'«"  ^f^  ,^''"  ^^'^^  nation-wide 

Rochester  Joint  Board  Manager,  Abra-  vided  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  dedi-  ''V^"     "'  P^J'"'^""^^'?  ^'^  »  ^tudy  a  numbrr 

ham  D.  Chatman  opened  the  program  cation  ceremony-i^ln  addres?  by  ACWA  ciatlor  "'"  ''  "^^  ""'"""'^  ''''""'""  ^^^■ 

and  served  as  master  of  ceremonies.  His  international  president,  Jacob  S.  Potof-        Abe  thru  his  tireless  efTorts  has  brought 

remarks  appear  below.  My  colleagues  will  sky.   My   colleagues  will  note  that  Mr.  remarkable  advances  to  thfciothing  Sfrs 

oe  interested  to  know  that  the  printed  Potofsky  devotes  a  major  portion  of  his  as  weii  as  to  workers  in  other  industries,  in- 

dedjcation    program    bears    the    union  remai-ks  to  well-deserved  praise  of  Abe  eluding  the  giant  Xerox  Corporation,  which 

"bug"    of    the    Allied    Printing    Trades  Chatman.  my  longtime  friend,   who  in  ^e  are  proud  to  have  as  part  of  our  organiza- 

Council  of  New  York,  whose  Rochester  addition  to  his  service  as  chaii-man  of  ^^°°'  ^^  *^^  ®^"^^  ^''"^  °"''  '^^'o"  ^^^  been  a 

locals  were  encouraged  and  helped  along  the  ACWA's  Rochester  Joint  Board,  is  fn^7nrt°u«t^''itllTf''?'l  ^'T^'^^T  *!?^  ""^".l!!" 

in  the  early  years  by  Abe  Chatman  and  international    vice    president.    Abe    has  ^p^K^rtmy  rpry'i;:^c'ompTmln^ 

the  clothing  workers:  been   a    driving    force    for   constructive  for  the  integrity,  the  dedication  and  the  en- 

Rj:.m.\rks  of  a.  Chat.\i.\n-  unionism,  and  for  amicable  labor-man-  lightenment  he  has  brought  to  Rochester 

Rt.  Reverend  Monslgnor  Dennis  W  Hickey  agement  relations  in  Rochester  for  over  <^ur'ng  almost  45  years  of  leadership.  We  can 

vicar  general,  wUl  give  the  invocation.  '  four  decades.  To  him  must  go  much  of  ""  ''^  ^'^°^^  '^^  ^^^  attainments. 

the  credit  for  the  resoonsiblp  activf  anrl         ^'^^  ^  ^^^^  "^'^^^  ^^  °*"  congratulations. 

He  daul^^     Herfth    ren^!^   tlT  p  .  ^^^^^^^  ^O^^^"  "^""^  *^'«  beautiful  building.  I  know  It  will 

CenteTxTis  IS  1^  some  wavsThe  cufmfnat'ion  ^''-  Potofsky's  remarks  follow:  serve    the   wide   range   of   activities   of   your 

Of  a  dream-for  In  ^  new  buUdmg  we  mu  A.orkss  bv  J.cob  S.  Potopskv  'S^^^tl^^^^cTn^TlV^'l^^u''''  '""'"''  ""^ 

i^s^n^d  pr^'a;^^"'""^  "^  °"^  '"^"^'  '''''-         \  -^  '^^"^^^  -  ^  ^«-  ^-'^^-  ^'^^  -     -  -e^  l-al'Si^rter  Z'^^l^UoZ-'Zlll 
UK s  and  programs.  casion  is  a  high  point  in  the  history— not     people  of  Rochester. 
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The  East  Avenue  rostrum  played  host 
yesterday  to  yet  another  great  American 
who  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. He  is  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein, 
of  Rochester's  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh, 
who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Israel Public  Affairs  Committee 
here  in  Washington. 

The   program   would    not   have   been 
complete     without     Rabbi     Bernstein, 
whose  family  roots  lie  in  tailoring,  and 
who  has   grown  up   with   the   clotliing 
industry     and     the     clothing     workers 
union  in  his  many  decades  in  Rochester. 
Few  men  know  better  than  Phil  Bern- 
stein what  benefits  the  organization  of 
the  clothing  industry  has  bestowed  on 
immigrant    tailors    of    all    nationaUties 
who  flocked  to  this  country  early  iii  the 
century.  His  well  chosen  words  follow: 
Remarks  by  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein 
There  Is  an  ancient  Hebrew  phrase  which 
seems   appropriate   at  this  moment,   Zecher 
Tzadlk     Lavrachah.     the     memory     of     the 
righteous  Is  a  blessing.  We   think  today  of 
Sidney   Hlllman   and   his   associates  who   by 
their   pioneering   struggles   have    made    this 
event  possible.  Mr.  Hillman  was  a  courageous 
fighter,    a    wise    statesman,     and     a     warm 
hearted    human   being.   His   leadership   and 
that  of  his  associates  does  Indeed  bless  us 
today. 

It  Is  good  to  have  here  also  today  Mr. 
Hlllman's  successor  and  for  many  years  his 
comrade,  Jacob  Potofsky.  who  has  carried  on 
the  high  traditions  of  the  early  leadership 
and  for  whom  I  have  warm  personal  regard. 
I  have  regarded  Abe  Chatman  as  my  friend 
for  forty  years.  I  have  respected  and  con- 
tinue to  respect  his  Integrity,  his  fortitude, 
his  leadership.  This  building  Is  an  Amal- 
gamated achievement  but  you  know  that  It 
Is  due  In  no  small  part  to  Abe's  tenacity  of 
purpose. 

All  my  life  I  have  had  a  special  Interest 
In  the  clothing  Industry.  My  father  made  his 
living,  if  you  call  It  a  living,  out  of  making 
pants.  They  weren't  very  good  pants  because 
they  were  cut  from  remnants  bought  in 
fire  sales,  and  most  of  his  customers  looked 
as  If  they  Just  stepped  out  of  a  painting  by 
Picasso.  But  somehow  the  family  lived  by 
this  "schneldering"  and  educated  three 
children.  My  mother  did  some  sewing  In  a 
tailor  shop  when  she  came  here  as  a  girl. 
Practically  all  of  the  owners  of  the  clothing 
factories,  excepting  that  Yiddish  speaking 
Jeremiah  Hlckey  of  blessed  memory,  were 
members  of  my  congregation.  A  large  part 
of  the  Jewish  community  consisted  of  peo- 
ple who  worked  In  the  clothing  factories  and 
shops. 

The  clothing  industry  made  a  very  impor- 
t,ant  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  Rochester. 
In  fact  there  was  a  time  when  I  think  it  was 
the  leading  industry  In  town.  It  helped  to 
make  Americans  the  best  dressed  people  In 
the  world.  It  made  it  possible  for  workmen 
of  modest  means  to  dress  as  well  as  their 
employers. 

As  I  appreciate  the  contribution  which  the 
clothing  Industry  has  made  to  the  economy 
of  our  city  and  our  country,  and  its  contri- 
bution to  raising  standards  of  life  and 
appearance  for  the  American  people,  so  also 
do  I  appreciate  Its  social  statesmanship.  Tills 
did  not  come  easily  nor  quickly.  There  was 
a  hard  and  even  bloody  struggle,  but  out  of 
it  emerged  a  remarkably  constructive  in- 
dustrial peace  and  cooperation.  Both  sides 
should  be  commended  for  this  and  for  its 
ongoing  character.  But  today  I  think  partic- 
ularly as  we  dedicate  this  Amalgamated 
Building  of  the  social  statesmanship  of  the 
Union  and  of  its  leadership,  a  statesmanship 
that  was  both  dOMro  to  earth  and  far 
visioned.  that  was  practical  and  visionary. 
So    today    I    felicitate    the    Amalgamated 


Clothing  Workers  on  this  great  achievement, 
on  this  beautiful  building  and  the  good  use 
to  which  it  will  be  put.  and  I  pray  for  many, 
many  years  of  continued  and  growing  high 
usefulness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  the  Roch- 
ester ACWA  joint  board,  and  the  quality 
of  its  dealings  with  its  members  and  with 
industry  in  Rochester  is  attested  to  by 
the  wide  variety  of  man'ofacturing  indus- 
tries which  employ  members  of  what 
once  was  exclusively  a  clothing  workers' 
union.  In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of 
clothing  companies  in  Rochester,  v.hich 
is  among  the  worlds  leaders  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  men's  apparel,  the  union  is 
represented  in  food  processing,  folding 
box,  jigsaw  puzzle  and  countless  other 
plants,  along  with  the  giant  Xerox  Corp., 
which  makes  its  headquarters  in  Roch- 
ester. 

Both  Xerox  Pre.sident  C.  Peter  Mc- 
Colough and  Board  Chairman  Joseph  C. 
Wilson  were  on  hand  for  the  dedication. 
Walter  Hickey,  president  of  Hickey-Free- 
man  Clothes,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  city's 
many  clothing  firms.  Their  presence,  and 
that  of  other  Rochester  industrialists, 
testifies  to  the  lasting  goodwill  which  ex- 
ists between  the  ACWA  and  the  Roch- 
ester businesses  it  deals  with,  just  as  the 
fine  and  tasteful  building  we  dedicated 
vesterday  testifies  to  the  strength  and 
"growth  of  organized  labor  in  Rochester, 
and  to  its  permanent,  respected  and  con- 
structive role  in  the  Ufe  of  our  commu- 
nity. The  beauty  of  this  building,  and 
steadfastness  of  Amalgamated  Manager 
Abe  Chatman  is  noted  in  the  following 
portion  of  an  editorial  which  appeared 
yesterday  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 

Chronicle: 

The  Amalgamated 

Where  a  mansion  once  stood,  and  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  other  mansions,  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers'  new  $800,000 
headquarters  at  750  East  Ave.  will  be  dedi- 
cated today— and  the  beautiful  avenue  Is 
the  better  for  it.  .  .  . 

For  Abraham  Chatman.  manager  of  the 
clothing  workers'  union  these  many  years, 
has  more  than  lived  up  to  his  promise  to 
fit  the  dramatic  building  into  the  dignity 
and  the  "feeling"  of  the  avenue.  It  has  an 
austere  modern  beauty  which  somehow 
blends  easily  with  the  ornate  beauty  of  the 
mansions  of  a  century  ago.  .  .  . 

Those  who  were  hopeful,  those  who  were 
worried,  those  who  were  happy,  those  who 
were  upset— all  of  them  now  owe  a  grateful 
thank-you  to  the  slight  grey-haired  Chat- 
man for  bringing  off  his  dream  in  ."iuch  good 
t.iste. 


1928  bv  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc. 

The  aims  and  ideals  of  career  women 
ever>'where,  including  such  areas  as 
equal  employment  opportunity,  uruform 
taxation  and  retirement  laws,  and  equi- 
table jury  representation,  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  precepts  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  American  democratic  soci- 
ety. I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  the  en- 
deavors of  these  courageous  women  as 
we  celebrate  National  Business  Women's 
Week  and  urge  all  concerned  citizens 
from  every  strata  of  our  society  to  give 
support  and  recognition  to  their  worth- 
while cause. 


A    TRIBUTE     TO     THE     WORKING- 
WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ConteI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  National 
Business  Women's  Week  will  be  observed 
October  15-21  this  year,  and  will  be 
highlighted  by  congresses  of  career 
women  leaders  at  National,  State,  and 
local  levels.  Tliis  annual  tribute  to  all 
career  women  has  been  sponsored  since 


BOYD  EN  OF  DEERFIELD — NO 
BETTER  MAN 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  ConteI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  ex-traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago, 
I  led  many  distinguished  Members  of 
this  House  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
country's  dean  of  headmasters.  Frank  L. 
Boyden.  upon  the  announcement  of  his 
planned  retirement  next  June.  The  same 
day,  an  editorial  in  the  Greenfield  Re- 
corder described  the  pride  mixed  with  an 
accompanying  sense  of  loss  in  that  town, 
also,  at  the  prospect  of  the  removal  of 
Deerfield  Academy's  most  celebrated  at- 
traction. 

I  at  that  time  remarked  on  Frank 
Boyden's  achievements  and  the  many 
honors  they  brought.  Other  Members 
joined  in  to  recount  the  measure  of  his 
career  since  he  took  the  position  65  years 
ago  to  pay  for  law  schooling.  He  started 
■with  14  students  and  one  building  and 
expanded  the  school  until  its  campus 
now  stretches  over  350  acres  and  its  stu- 
dents number  475. 

Now.  Deerfield  Academy  faces  the 
prospect  of  finding  a  new  headmaster. 
The  one  reassurance  that  the  man  so 
chosen  will  not  be  one  easily  over- 
whelmed by  the  traditions  and  memories 
of  the  man  who  built  Deei-field  into  a 
school  ranking  with  the  top  16  in  the 
country  wiU  be  the  active  presence  of 
Prank  Boyden  as  chairman  of  the  selec- 
tion committee. 

For,  over  and  above  the  school's  20 
buildings  and  33  restored  homes,  Prank 
Boyden  leaves  an  endowment  of  ex- 
cellence and  intelligence  in  the  pursuit 
of  culture  and  public  leadership.  His  en- 
couragement, his  guidance  and,  above 
all.  his  example,  have  already  given  to  the 
finer  schools  of  this  country  numerous 
capable  headmasters.  There  is  great  as- 
surance in  his  past  record  of  thorough- 
ness and  character  that  he  will  give  us 
one  more  in  his  mold — for  Deerfield. 

Since  the  Greenfield  Recorder's  edi- 
torial expresses  these  sentiments  so  well, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  thus  made 
available  to  Frank  Boyden's  many  ad- 
nihers. 
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No  Better  Man 
If  ever  a  formal  announcement  of  official 
decision  was  greeted  with  mixed  emotions, 
it  was  the  Deerfleld  Academy  trustees'  dis- 
closure Sunday  that  Headmaster  Frank  L. 
Boyden  will  retire  In  June  of  1968. 

There  Is  pleastire.  of  course,  that  Dr.  Boy- 
den will  step  down  while  he  Is  still  a  domi- 
nant figure.  For  all  his  88  years,  he  is  not 
only  active  as  an  administrator  but  he  also 
possesses  an  amazing  vigor  and  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  daily  situations  that 
arise. 

But  there  Is  an  undeniable  element  of 
sadness  For  66  years  Frank  Boyden  has 
been  a  focal  point  of  attention  at  the  acad- 
emy. His  personality  and  his  character  have 
dominated  the  Deerfield  scence.  Students  and 
teachers  have  come  and  gone,  but  Dr.  Boy- 
den has  remained  constant — challenging  en- 
couraging and  inspiring  all  who  have  come 
into  contact  with  lilm. 

Pride  has  been  a  strong  force  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  unique  educational  Institution. 
Personally  humble,  and  at  times  almost 
apologetic.  Dr.  Boyden  has  developed  at 
Deertield  Academy  both  a  school  and  a  type 
of  American  deserving  of  society's  admira- 
tion. .Students,  faculty  members,  parents 
and  neighbors  have  shared  in  this  spiritual 
uplift.  It  is  Impossible  to  remain  aloof  from 
the  sense  of  purpose  that  is  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  Deeriield. 

Finally,  the  news  of  Frank  Boyden's  Im- 
pending retirement  arouses  a  determina- 
tion that  this  work  will  be  carried  on  for 
generations  to  come  So  much  has  been  built 
from  so  little  of  material  means  that  all  as- 
sociated with  Deerfield  Academy  consider  it 
a  personal  challenge  to  help  advance  the 
work  so  nobly  begun. 

The  selection  of  a  committee  of  parents 
and  alumni  trustees  to  choose  his  successor 
beiirs  the  hallmark  of  Frank  L.  Boyden. 
Those  entrusted  with  this  duty  are  indi- 
viduals who  love  the  school  and  who  appre- 
ciate Its  traditions  as  well  as  Its  goals.  Their 
choice  will  be  governed  by  past,  present  and 
future  considerations. 

Probably  the  most  significant  factor  to 
Dr.  Boyden's  old  friends  in  his  presence  on 
the  selection  committee.  A  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  service  of  the  nation 
can  be  depended  upon  for  this  vital  final  task. 
In  the  discussions  ahead,  the  retiring  head- 
master's almost  mystical  ability  to  Judge 
character  will  be  of  incalculable  value. 

Like  the  trustees  of  Deerfield  back  In  1902. 
the  trustees  of  1967  couldn't  have  chosen 
a    better    man    for    the    assignment. 


TARIFF  COMMISSION  TEXTILE 
STUDY 

Ml-.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michig-an? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  instituted  a  factfinding  in- 
vestigation on  the  economic  condition  of 
the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industries, 
especially  the  present  and  prospective 
impact  of  imports  upon  those  industries. 
The  Commission  must  report  the  results 
of  this  investigation  to  the  President  not 
later  than  January-  15,  1968.  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  joined  the  Pres- 
ident in  requesting  this  investigation. 

The  President's  letter  to  the  Commis- 


sion ordered  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion— 

In  addition  to  basic  economic  data  con- 
cerning Imports,  tariffs,  production,  sales, 
investment,  employment,  prices,  and  profits, 
the  Commission  is  requested  to  report  on 
other  relevant  factors  the  knowledge  of 
which,  in  its  judgment,  may  assist  me  and 
the  Congress.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  Impact  of  Imports  upon  manmade  fiber 
textiles,  wool  textiles,  and  cotton  textiles, 
taken  separately,  as  well  as  collectively,  and 
to  the  question  of  interfiber  competition. 

In  a  separate  press  statement  the 
President  added: 

In  recent  months  representatives  of  these 
Industries  have  expressed  to  me  and  to  many 
others  a  deep  concern  over  their  future  well- 
being  In  light  of  a  number  of  factors,  and 
especially  Import  trends.  A  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate — Including  Chairman  Mills 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — have 
sponsored  bills  which  deal  with  the  question 
of  imports. 

The  President  is  referring  to  S.  •''96, 
spon.sored  by  about  66  Senators,  and  to 
about  200  bills  in  the  Hou.se  proposins 
quota  restrictions  on  imports  of  all  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  is  also  scheduled 
to  hold  public  hearings  October  j8-20 
on  quota  bills,  including  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles. 

The  Tarifl  Commission  will  open  pub- 
lic hearings  in  Washington  on  November 
13.  1967. 

The  Tariff  Commission  study  of  the 
current  textile  situation  is  a  sound  step 
in  discovering  the  factual  reality  of  tex- 
tile industi-y  claims  for  special  quotas 
against  foreign  imports. 

The  three  relevant  documents  follow: 
the  Tariff  Commission's  announcement 
of  investigation  and  hearings,  the  Presi- 
dent's public  statement  announcing  his 
request  for  a  study,  and  the  concurring 
letter  sent  the  chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wiibur  Mills: 
[Prom  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C.] 
[332-55] 
Textile  and  Apparel  Industries:  Notice  of 
Investigation   and   Hearing 
In  response  to  a  request  dated  October  4, 
1967.  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the   U.S.   Tariff   Commission   has   Instituted 
an  Investigation  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  United  States  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustries. The  full  text  of  the  request  is  as 
follows: 

•'Dear  Mr.  Ghaibjuan:  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  Section  332  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  I  hereby  request  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries,  especially  the  present  and 
prospective  Impact  of  Imports  upon  those  In- 
dustries, and  a  report  to  me  on  the  results 
of  this  investigation  not  later  than  January 
15.  1968. 

"In  addition  to  basic  economic  data  con- 
cerning imports,  tariffs,  production,  sales,  in- 
vestment, employment,  prices,  and  profits, 
the  Commission  is  requested  to  report  on 
other  relevant  factors  the  knowledge  of 
which,  in  its  judgment,  may  assist  me  and 
the  Congress.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  impact  of  imports  upon  man-made  fiber 
textiles,  wool  textiles,  and  cotton  textiles, 
taken  separately,  as  well  as  collectively,  and 
to  the  question  of  Interfiber  competition. 
"Sincerely, 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 


A  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  Hearing 
Room,  Tariff  Commission  Building,  8th  and 
E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.,  beginning 
at  10  a.m..  on  November  13.  1967.  Interested 
parties  desiring  to  appear  and  to  be  heard 
should  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  writing,  on  or  before  November  3. 
1967.  It  is  suggested  that  parties  who  have 
a  common  Interest  endeavor  wherever  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for  a  consolidated  presenta- 
tloii  of  their  views. 

Requests  to  appear  must  contain  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

a.  The  products  or  industry  segments  on 
which  testimony  will  be  presented. 

b.  The  name  and  organization  of  the  wit- 
ness or  witnesses  who  will  testify,  and  the 
name,  address,  telephone  number,  and  or- 
ganization of  the  person  filing  the  request, 

c.  A  statement  Indicating  whether  the 
testimony  to  be  presented  will  be  on  behalf 
of  importer  or  domestic   producer   Interests. 

d.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  aggregate  time 
desired  for  presentation  of  oral  testimony  by 
all  witnesses  for  whose  appearances  the  re- 
quest is  filed. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available,  the 
Commissio7i  reserves  the  right  to  limit 
the  time  assigned  to  ivitiiesses.  In  this  con- 
tiectlon.  experience  in  similar  previous  hear- 
ings has  indicated  that  in  most  cases  the 
essential  information  can  be  effectively  sum- 
marized in  an  oral  presentation  of  15  to  30 
minutes.  Parties  desiring  an  allowance  of 
time  in  excess  of  this  amount  should  set 
forth  any  special  circumstances  in  support 
of  such  request.  Witnesses  may  supplement 
their  oral  testimony  tcith  written  statements 
of  any  desired  length.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted when  the  oral  testimony  is  presented. 

Persons  who  have  properly  "filed  requests 
to  appear  will  be  Individually  notified  of  the 
date  on  which  they  will  be  scheduled  to 
present  oral  testimony  and  of  the  time  al- 
lotted  for  presentation   of   such   testimony. 

Questioning  of  witnesses  will  be  limited 
to  members  of  the  Commission. 

Written  information  and  views  in  lieu  of 
appearance  at  the  public  hearings  may  be 
submitted  by  Interested  persons.  A  signed 
original  and  nineteen  true  copies  of  such 
statements  shall  be  submitted. 

Business  data  which  is  deemed  confiden- 
tial shall  be  submitted  on  separate  sheets, 
each  clearly  marked  at  the  top  "Business 
Confidential".  All  wTltten  statements,  except 
for  confidential  business  data,  will  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  interested  per- 
sons. To  be  assured  of  consideration  by  the 
Commission,  written  statements  in  lieu  of 
appearance  should  be  submitted  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
November  20,  1967. 

All  communications  regarding  the  Com- 
mission's investigation  should  be  addre.ssed 
to  the  Secretary.  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, 'Washington,  DC.  20436. 

By  order  of  the  Commission; 

Donn  N.  Bent. 

Secretary. 
Issued  October  6. 1967. 

(From  the  office  of  the  White  House  Press 

Secretary,  Oct.  4.  1967] 

Statement  by  the  President 

I  have  today  asked  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  report  to  me  by  Jan- 
uary 15,  1968,  in  the  fullest  detail  possible 
on  the  economic  condition  of  the  United 
States  textile  and  apparel  industries.  In 
this  report.  I  expect  in  particular  an  in- 
tensive analysis  of  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive impact  of  imports  upon  these  industries. 

This  Administration  has  consistently 
acted  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  are  of  great 
importance  to  our  economy.  In  recent 
months  representatives  of  these  Industries 
have  expressed  to  me  and  to  many  others 
a  deep  concern  over  their  future  well-being 
m  light  of  a  number  of  factors,  and  especially 
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import  trends.  A  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bXof  the  Congr«  In  both  the  House  and 
qenate— including  Chairman  Mills  of  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee— have  sponsored 
bills  which  deal  with  the  question  of  im- 

'"'l^' considering  this  widespread  concern. 
I  have  concluded  that  we  must  have  aU 
the  facts  possible  to  guide  our  future  actions 
in  this  important  field,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  Chairman  Mills  Is  Joining  my  request. 
I  hope  that  the  Tariff  Commission's  report 
will  permit  all  of  us  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ened  in  the  welfare  of  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  to  take  a  course  of  action 
which  will  be  both  in  their  Interest  and 
the  national  interest. 

Congress  of  the  Untied  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  October  4. 1967 . 
Hon.  Glenn  W.  StrrroN, 
Acting  Chairman. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  President  in  his  request  that  the  Com- 
mission make  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  United 
States  textile  and  apparel  industries.  Includ- 
ing the  present  and  future  impact  of  Imports 
upon  such   industries. 

The  report  of  this  investigation  should 
permit  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  formulate  a  policy  for  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  which  will  be  in  their  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  national  interest. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

WiLBtJH  D.  Mills. 


POWELL  AGAINST  McCORMACK 
ET  AL. 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
subjects  committed  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress for  study  was  relations  between  the 
judicial  and  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
George  Meader,  now  chief  counsel  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  conducted  extensive  re- 
search into  past  instances  of  litigation  in 
which  the  Congress,  its  Members,  or 
committees  were  involved,  or  which  af- 
fected the  Congress 

When  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  mat- 
ter arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  90th  Congress,  as  one  principally 
involved  in  that  controversy,  I  requested 
Mr.  Meader  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
case  in  the  various  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Meader  has  been  m 
continuous  contact  with  the  counsel  re- 
tained bv  the  Speaker  and  the  other  de- 
fendants in  the  case  of  Powell  against 
McCoRMACK  and  has  furnished  to  those 
attorneys  from  time  to  time  the  results 
of  his  study  of  litigation  affecting  Con- 
gress. 

The  case  of  Powell  against  McCoR- 
MACK  is  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 


Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
brief  for  Powell's  attorneys  was  filed 
with  the  court  on  July  12,  1967,  and  the 
brief  for  Speaker  McCormack  and  the 
other  defendants  was  due  to  be  filed  on 
August  20.  1967.  Accordingly,  in  advance 
of  the  fUing  of  the  defendants'  and  ap- 
pellees' brief.  Mr.  Meader  transmitted  to 
Judge  Bromley,  attorney  for  the  defend- 
ants and  appellees,  his  suggestions  for 
the  reply  to  the  brief  of  Powell's  attor- 
neys in  the  court  of  appeals.  The  cor- 
respondence accompanying  this  trans- 
mission of  the  brief  is  as  follows : 

CONGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 

NIZ.^TI0N    of    THE    CONGRESS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  10,  1967. 
Re:   Powell   v.   McCormack. 
Mr.  Bruce  Bromley. 
Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DEAR  JtTDGE  Bromley:  Enclosed  herewith 
is  a  rou<^h  draft  of  a  brief  containing  my 
ideas  of  what  might  be  said  in  the  brief  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  These  sugges- 
tions are  for  such  use  as  you  see  fit  to  make 

of  them.  ,.,  ^  T 

If  there  is  any  further  way  in  which  I  can 
be  helpful,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

George  Meader, 

Chief  Counsel. 

CRAVATH.    SWAINE    &    MoORE, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  August  14,  1967. 
Powell  V.  McCormack. 
George  Meader.  Esq., 

Chief  Counsel.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress,  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Meader:  I  am  extremely  grateful 
to  you  for  the  obviously  careful  and  thorough 
research  which  has  gone  Into  your  draft  of 
a  brief  in  the  above  matter  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  sending  it  to  me. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Bruce  Bromley. 


Mr.    Speaker,    because    the   issues   in 
Powell  against  McCormack  are  funda- 
mental  constitutional,   historical   issues 
going  to  the  ver>'  heart  of  our  system  of 
government  with  its  autonomous,  tripar- 
tite svstem  and  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of   powers.   I  believe   the   discussion   of 
these  issues  in  the  case  of  Powell  against 
McCormack  should  be  of  great  interest, 
not  only  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    who,    as    a    class,    are 
sought  to  be  made  defendants  in  the 
case,  but  also  to  the  American  people, 
and  perhaps  not  just  at  the  present  time, 
but  in  the  days  to  come;  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the  sug- 
gested brief  prepared  by  Mr.  Meader  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
I  Brief   for   appellees   In   the   U.S.   Court   of 

Appeals,    for    the    District    of    Columbia, 

No.  20.897] 
Ad.xm  Clayton  Powell,  Jr..  et  al..  Appfllaots 

v.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al  ,  Appellees 

[Appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 

DlsUlct  of  Columbia] 

statement  of  QUESTIONS  PRESENTED 

Appellants  do  not  state  the  questions  in- 
volved correctly  In  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions stated  go  to  the  merits  of  the  case  when 
the  only  issue  before  this  court  Is  jurisdic- 
tional. The  question  presented  should  be 
stated  as  follows: 

Whether  the  District  Court  erred  in  dis- 
missing the  complaint  for  want  of  jUTlsdic- 
tion  over  the  subject  matter,  in  denying  the 
motion  for  a  three-judge  court,  and  m  deny- 
ing the  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction. 


Since  both  the  temporary  Injunction  and 
the  three-judge  court  fall  If  the  cotirt  lacks 

jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  and  the 
persons  of  the  defendants,  the  following  ques- 
tions are  pertinent: 

1.  May  the  court  grant  the  relief  prayed  by 
plaintiffs  v.ithout  violating: 

a  The  separation  of  powers  doctrine? 

b  The  speech  and  debate  clause  (Article  I. 
Section  6.  Clatise  3)  of  the  United  States 
Constitution? 

c  The  arrest  clause  (Article  I.  Section  6. 
Clause  2)  of  the  United  States  Constitution? 

2.  May  the  court  grant  relief  in  the  nature 
of  mandamus  against  members  and  officers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  prayed  by 
plaintiffs?  ^  _ 

3  May  all  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself  as  a  legislative  body  be  made  defend- 
ants as  a  class  (although  not  named  or 
served)  through  naming  and  serving  six 
members  of  the  House  as  representatives  of  a 
class? 

JtJRISDICTIONAL    ST.-kTEMENT 

Appellants  Invoke  15  sections  of  the  Coii- 
stitutlon  and  9  statutory  provisions  to  sup- 
port the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Significantly,  appellants  omit  invoking  Ar- 
ticle I.  Section  6(1  K  providing  the  immuni- 
ties of  freedom  from  arrest  and  speech  and 
debate,  vital  to  this  case. 

STATEMENT    OF   THE    CASE 

Appellants  use  20  pages  of  their  brief  for 
a  statement  of  the  case  including  detaUed 
and  immaterial  evidentiary  material  wholly 
unnecessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  Is- 
sue presented. 

The  basic  fact  Is  that  March  1.  1967.  the 
House  adopted  H.  Res.  278  excluding  Powell 
from  membership  in  the  House.  The  pro- 
ceedings appear  in  a  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date  attached  to  the 
complaint. 

Plaintiff^  ask  the  court  to  hold  House  Res- 
olution 278  unconsUtutlonal  and,  in  effect, 
urge  the  court  to  substitute  therefor  a  reso- 
lution drafted  bv  plaintiffs  and  approved  by 
the  court  ordering  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives its  members  and  officers  to  seat  plain- 
tiff Powell  and  accord  him  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  perquisites  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  without  discrim- 
ination. 

A  significant  fact  is  that  nowhere  In  the 
complaint  is  It  alleged  that  the  defendants, 
or  any  of  them,  acted  in  any  way  other  than 
In  their  official  capacities;  and  the  acts  com- 
plained of  and  the  relief  sought  relate  ex- 
clusively to  the  exercise  of  official  legislative 
functions  and  In  no  way  to  any  Individual. 
non-official  acts  or  functions. 

It  is  important  for  the  court  to  understand 
the  defendants  and  appellants  have  appeared 
specially  onlv.  not  generally,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 

court. 

Appellants  have  not  claimed  anywhere  in 
their  pleadings  that  any  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  by  attorneys  for 
defendants  has  constituted  a  waiver  of  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  House. 

In  fact,  during  the  oral  argument  before 
District  Judge  Hart  the  Judge  stated  that 
appellants  had  not  claimed  and  it  was  clear 
that  there  had  been  no  waiver  of  any  rights 
of  the  defendants  (see  Page  70  of  transcript 
of  AprU  4.  1967). 

Thus,  the  merits  of  the  case  are  not  before 
the  court. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  not  au- 
thorized counsel  to  appear  generally,  to  con- 
cede the  court  has  jurisdiction  or  to  present 
arguments  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  No 
answer  has  been  filed— or  authorized  by  the 
House  to  be  filed. 

Counsel  for  defendants  have  been  au- 
thorized to  raise  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion— no  more. 

Much  of  appellants'  statement  of  the  case 
deals  with  proceedings  before  the  select  com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  fit- 
ness of  Powell  to  serve  as  a  member.  Ap- 
pellees do  uot  believe  this  material  is 
relevant. 

Should  the  court  give  full  faith  and  credit 
f)  the  final  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes" — then  antecedent 
proceedings  and  the  application  of  parlia- 
mentary law  and  rulings  on  points  of  order — 
or  rulings  which  might  have  been  made  if  a 
point  of  order  had  been  timely  raised — are 
wholly   irrelevant. 

Thus,  the  proceedings  before  the  Special 
Committee  and  questions  of  adversary  pro- 
ceedlng.s,  due  process  and  the  like  are  not 
inatters  before  this  court  and  it  need  not  in- 
terpret and  Judge  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  precedents  of  the 
House,  which  are  difflcult  enough  for  legisla- 
tors, to  say  nothing  of  Judges,  to  understand 
and  utilize. 

If  the  answer  is  "no" — and  the  court  does 
not  accord  full  faith  and  credit  to  a  final 
judgment  of  the  House. 

First,  it  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of  the 
court's  time  familiarizing  itself  with  the  In- 
tricacies of  parliamentary  law  and 

Second,  it  will  establish  a  precedent  which 
will  be  likely  to  stimulate  no  end  of  Judi- 
cial business,  not  only  by  citizens  objecting 
to  legislation  but  even  by  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives irked  by  an  adverse  parliamen- 
tary ruling. 

To  hold  that  the  court  has  Jurisdiction  be- 
cause parliamentary  procedures  are  different 
from  Judicial  procedures  and  to  hold  that  a 
legislative  body  must  conduct  its  business 
according  to  rules  and  practices  established 
for  the  conduct  of  litigation  would  be  a 
novel  proposition  leading  to  utter  chaos  in 
the  law-making  business  at  all  levels.  This 
chaos  would  be  reflected  In  a  tidal  wave  of 
litigation  inundating  courts. 

Such  a  proposition  could  be  advanced  only 
by  those  abysmally  unaware  of  the  difference 
between  an  elected  policy-making  body  and 
.t  court. 

CONStrrUTIONAI.   AND   STATU  TORY    i-aOVISIONS 
INVOLVED 

Appellants  neglect  to  mention  among  the 
constitutional  provisions  involved  Article  I. 
Section  6  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
This  provision  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  case. 

ST.\TEMENT   OF  POINTS 

Appellees  Intend  to  rely  upon  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  holding  in  \farbury  v.  Madison  re- 
quires dismissal  of  the  Instant  case. 

2  The  doctrine  of  Donibroinki  v.  Eastland 
87  S.  Ct  1425  (May  15,  1967)  and  KUbourn  v. 
Thompson  103  U.S.  168  require  dismissal  of 
the  case  as  to  the  elected  defendants  and  are 
distinguishable  from  the  instant  case  as  to 
the  non-elected  defendants. 

3  The  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus 
was  not  intended  to  extend  to  writs  running 
against  the  Congress.  Its  branches,  its  com- 
mittees, its  members  or  its  officers. 

4  The  court  should  not  render  an  unen- 
forceable Judgment. 

5.  This  is  not  a  proper  class  suit  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  not  be  made 
a  party  to  a  suit. 

SUMMARY   OF   ARGUMENT 

The  lower  court  granted  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint  made  after  a  special  ap- 
pyearance  by  Attorney  Bruce  Bromley  on  be- 
half of  some  of  the  defendants  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  lacked  Jurls<llctlon  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  suit  and  the  persons 
of  the  defendants,  and  the  complaint  failed 
to  state  a  cause  of  action. 

The  sole  central  question  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, is  whether  or  not  the  courts  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  defendants  and  the  subject 
matter  and  have  the  power  to  grant  the  relief 
requested  by  the  plaintiffs. 

A  number  of  phraaes  are  used  to  describe 


the  lack  of  Judicial  Jurisdiction  over  the  de- 
fendants and  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit: 
"Separation  of  powers,"  "Justlclbility," 
"Legislative  Inununlty,"  "Privileges  of  the 
House  Including  speech  and  debate  and  free- 
dom from  arrest  clauses,"  "Political  ques- 
tion." "Legislative  discretion,"  "The  power 
of  the  court  to  command  affirmative  action 
by  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government 
or  the  members  thereof,"  "Failure  to  state 
a  cause  of  action,"  "Sovereignty." 

All  of  these  phrases  raise  the  single  cen- 
tral constitutional  issue  of  whether  the  court 
on  a  complain,  of  a  private  citizen  or  a  group 
of  citizens  has  the  power  to  command  affirm- 
ative action  by  the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  Congress,  either  Individually  or  col- 
lectively as  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  non-member  officers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  prayed  by  plaintiffs. 

ARGUMENT 

I.  The  holding  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  re- 
quires dismissal  of  the  instant  case 
Justice  Marshall  held  that  the  express 
description  of  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Article  III  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  exclusive  and  was  Intended  to 
limit  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  law  passed  by  the  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  Supreme  Court  to  Issue  writs 
of  mandamus  as  an  exercise  of  original  Juris- 
diction was  therefore  In  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  was  con- 
sequently null  and  void.  The  court  refused 
to  Issue  the  writ  of  mandamus  although  It 
had  held  that  the  nature  of  the  case  was  ap- 
propriate for  such  a  writ. 

This  reasoning  applied  to  the  present  case 
requires  this  court  to  hold  that  the  power 
to  Judge  ".  .  .  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  members  .  .  ."  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  vested  in  the  House 
of  Representatives:  that  It  cannot  be  vested 
In  any  other  department  of  the  government, 
neither  the  Senate,  the  Executive  nor  the 
Judiciary;  that  the  determination  of  the 
House  In  exercising  the  power  of  Judgment 
of  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
House  members  Is  final  and  not  subject  to 
review  In  any  other  place. 

If  the  Congress  sought  to  pass  a  law  giv- 
ing the  courts  the  power  to  Judge  qualifica- 
tions of  House  members  or  to  review  such  a 
Judgment  made  by  the  House,  under  the 
holding  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  the  court 
would  b»  compelled  to  hold  such  a  law  un- 
constitutional. 

Appellants'  attorneys  make  much  of  the 
language  In  Marbury  v.  Madison  that  every 
right,  when  withheld  must  have  a  remedy, 
and  every  Injury,  its  proper  redress.  Appel- 
lants cite  this  reasoning  as  grounds  for  as- 
serting Judicial  Intervention  since  this  Is  a 
case  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  court  said  in  Marbury  v.  Madison, 
Page  162: 

"This  brings  us  to  the  second  inquiry; 
which  is. 

"2d.  If  he  has  a  right,  and  that  right  has 
been  violated,  do  the  laws  of  this  country 
afford  him  a  remedy? 

"The  very  essence  of  civil  liberty  certainly 
consists  in  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  whenever  he 
receives  an  Injury.  One  of  the  first  duties 
of  government  Is  to  afford  that  protection. 
In  Great  Britain  the  king  himself  Is  sued  in 
the  respectful  form  of  a  petition,  and  he 
never  falls  to  comply  with  the  Judgment  of 
his  court. 

"In  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Commentaries,  p.  23, 
Blackstone  states  two  cases  In  which  a  remedy 
Is  afforded  by  mere  operation  of  law. 

"  'In  all  other  cases,'  he  says,  'It  Is  a  gen- 
eral and  indisputable  rule,  that  where  there 
is  a  legal  right,  there  Is  also  a  legal  remedy 
by  suit,  or  action  at  law,  whenever  that  right 
is  invaded,' 

"And  afterwards,  p.  109,  of  the  same  vol. 


he  says,  "I  am  next  to  consider  such  injuries 
as  are  cognizable  by  the  courts  of  the  com- 
mon law.  And  herein  I  shall  for  the  present 
only  remark,  that  all  possible  injuries  what- 
soever, that  did  not  fall  within  the  exclusive 
cognizance  of  either  the  ecclesiastical, 
military,  or  maritime  tribunals,  are,  for  that 
very  reason,  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
common  law  courts  of  justice:  for  it  is  a  set- 
tled and  Invariable  principle  in  the  laws  of 
England,  that  every  right  when  withheld, 
must  have  a  remedy,  and  every  Injury  it.s 
proper  redress.'  " 

Appellants  wholly  omit  calling  attention  to 
the  court's  subsequent  modification  of  this 
general  rule  to  exclude  granting  a  remedy 
for  rights  claimed  to  have  been  invaded 
through  the  exercise  of  executive  discretion 
Justice  Marshall  said  (Page  165)  : 
"By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Che  President  is  Invested  with  certain  impor- 
tant political  powers.  In  the  exercise  of  which 
he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  ac- 
countable only  to  his  coimtry  in  his  political 
character  and  to  his  own  conscience.  To  aid 
him  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  i.s 
authorized  to  appoint  certain  officers,  who 
act  by  his  authority,  and  in  conformity  with 
his  orders. 

"In  such  cases,  their  acts  are  his  acts;  and 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
manner  In  which  executive  discretion  may 
be  used,  still  there  exists,  and  can  exist,  no 
power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  sub- 
jects are  poUtlcal.  They  respect  the  nation, 
not  individual  rights,  and  being  Intrusted  to 
the  executive,  the  decision  of  the  executive  is 
conclusive.  The  application  of  this  remark 
will  be  perceived  by  adverting  to  the  act  of 
congress  for  establishing  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  This  officer,  as  his  duties  were 
prescribed  by  that  act,  is  to  conform  precisely 
to  the  will  of  the  President.  He  Is  the  mere 
organ  by  whom  that  will  is  communicated. 
The  acts  of  such  an  officer,  as  an  officer,  can 
never  be  examinable  by  the  courts. 

"But  when  the  legislature  proceeds  to  im- 
pose on  that  officer  other  duties:  when  he  is 
directed  peremptorily  to  perform  certain 
acts;  when  the  rights  of  individuals  are  de- 
pendent on  the  performance  of  those  act.s: 
he  is  so  far  the  officer  of  the  law;  is  amenable 
to  the  laws  for  his  conduct:  and  cannot  at 
his  discretion  sport  away  the  vested  rights  of 
others. 

"The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is, 
that  where  the  heads  of  departments  are  the 
political  or  confidential  agents  of  the  execu- 
tive, merely  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the 
executive  possesses  a  constitutional  or  legal 
discretion,  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
clear  than  that  their  acts  are  only  politically 
examinable.  But  where  a  specific  duty  Is  as- 
signed by  law,  and  Individual  rights  depend 
upon  the  performance  of  that  duty.  It  seem.s 
equally  clear  that  the  individual  who  consid- 
ers himself  injured,  has  a  right  to  resort  to 
the  laws  of  his  country  for  a  remedy." 

Applied  to  the  instant  case,  this  reasoning 
means  that  discretion  Is  vested  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Judge  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Its  members  and  that  its  Judgment. 
being  discretionary,  political  and  legislative 
in  character,  is  not  examinable  in  the  courts 
The  function  of  Judging  qualifications,  of 
course,  is  judicial  in  character.  But  it  is  also, 
when  judged  by  a  legislative  body,  an  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power.  It  is  a  highly  im- 
portant power  of  the  legislative  body  en- 
abling it  to  govern  Its  own  composition,  free 
from  subordination  or  control  by  any  ex- 
terior body. 

For  a  court  by  an  order  in  the  nature  of 
mandamus  to  command  that  the  discretion 
or  power  of  decision  of  elected  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  individually, 
or  collectively  as  a  legislative  body,  be  exer- 
cised in  any  particular  manner  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  court  thought  proper  would 
be  In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
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-an  extravagance,  so  absurd  and  excessive, 
(  .  that  it)  could  not  have  been  enter- 
tained for  a  moment."  _ 

Justice  Marshall  went  on  to  say,  xne 
province  of  the  court  is.  solely,  to  decide  on 
the  rights  of  individuals,  not  to  Inquire  how 
the  executive,  or  executive  officers,  perform 
duties  in  which  they  have  a  discretion.  Ques- 
tions in  their  nature  poUticnl.  or  ''■hlchare^ 
bv  the  constitution  and  laws,  submitted  to 
the  executive,  can  never  be  made  in  this 
court."   (Page     170) 

Appellants'  contention  of  the  scope  of  Ju- 
dicial review  proves  too  much. 

Appellants  cite  Marbury  v.  Afadisort  as  au- 
thority for  the  proposition  that  If  a  plain- 
tiff as^rts  that  his  federal  constitutional  or 
legal  rights  have  in  some  way  been  affected 
bv  action  of  any  unit  of  government— or 
ni^sibly  even  by  an  individual  or  non-gov- 
^mental  agency-and  a  ;;constltutiona 
question"  Is  therefore  raised,  the  federal 
courts  have  Jurisdiction  and  can  grant  re- 
lief—at  least  "declaratory  relief— regardless 
of  any  other  consideration.'' 

They  disregard  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  as  either  nonexistent  or  wholly  ir- 
relevant. _ 

While  this  case  involves  only  the  Congress, 
their  view  of  the  power  of  the  courts  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Executive  by  the  Constitution. 

This  Is  an  assertion  of  Judicial  supremacy 
which  goes  far  beyond  anything  the  courts 
have  yet  announced.  .  „    ,. 

Under  plaintiffs'  interpretation  of  Marbury 
V  Madison,  relief  could  have  been  granted 
in  all  of  the  numerous  actions  against  the 
President  and  the  Congress  cited  under  the 
heading,  "Is  This  A  Case  of  First  Impres- 
sion''" In  other  words,  plaintiffs'  theory  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  would  have 
permitted  the  courts  to  have  afforded  relief 
m  the  case  All-America  Protectorate  ^'^  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  et  al:  U.S.  ex  rel.  Brookfteld 
Construction  Co.,  Inc.  &  Baylor  Construction 
Corp.  v.  J.  George  Stewart  et  al.;  Trimble  v, 
Johnson,  etc. 

;/    The  doctrine  of  Dombrowskl  v.  Eastland 
87  S  Ct.  1425  (May  15,  1967)  and  Kllbourn 
V  Thompson  103  U.S.  168  require  dismissal 
of  the  case  as  to  the  elected  defendants  and 
arc  distinguishable  from  the  instant  case 
as  to  the  non-elected  defendants 
The  court  In  Its  order  of  June   19,   1967, 
Instructed  attorneys  for  appellants  to  com- 
ment  on   the   per   curiam   opinion   in   Dom- 
browski  V.  Eastland  in  its  relationship  to  the 
Issues  of  this  case. 

Appellants'  comments  on  Dombrowshi  pp. 
69  70  71  of  their  brief  were  superficial  and 
of' little  assistance  to  this  court  m  consider- 
ing and  Judging  an  epochal  issue  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  separate  Judicial  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson.  Thompson  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, arrested  Kllbourn  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
c.iused  him  to  be  incarcerated  in  the  common 
Jail  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Kilbourn 
sued  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  members 
of  the  House  committee,  before  whom  he  had 
been  contemptuous,  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  for  false  Imprisonment  and  asked  $150.- 
000  damages. 

In  a  lengthv  opinion,  discussing  the  con- 
tempt power  of  the  English  Parliament.  Jus- 
tice Samuel  Miller  sought  to  circumscribe 
the  Investigatory  power  of  the  Congress  and 
wrote  a  remarkable  decision,  which,  in  the 
subsequent  three-quarters  of  a  century,  ap- 
parently has  not  been  reconsidered  in  depth 
by  the  j'udiciary  in  other  cases. 

'McGrain  v.  Daugherty  (1927)  273  U.S.  135 
and  Jurney  v.  McCracken  (1935)  294  U.S.  125 
have  fortified  the  investigatory  power  of  the 
Congress  and  inferentially  overruled  some 
aspects  of  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson.  Other  cases 
have  tangentlally  minimized  the  evil  of  Kil- 


bourn v.  Thompson.  See  ■Congressional  In- 
vestigations and  Judicial  Review^   Kllbourn 
-    Thompson  Revisited,"  Gerald  Morgan  37, 
CaUfornirLaw  Review,  Page  ff  ^^ec^  1949^  • 
Kilbourn  v.    Thompson  held   that  the  in 
QUirv   the   House   committee   conducted   was 
lurl  Vires  the  Congress,  that  the  contempt 
imprisonment  pursuant  to  the  House  resolu- 
tion was  therefore  invalid;  that  elected  mem- 
bers were  immune  from  suit  for  lalse  im- 
prisonment because  of  the  speech  and  debase 
clause  (Article  I.  Section  6(1)   of  the  Umted 
States  constitution) .  but  that  an  officer  elec- 
ted   by    them,    viz.    Thompson.    Sergeant    at 
Arms  of  the  House,  directed  by  them  to  ex- 
ecute their  order.,  was  not  clothed  with  legis- 
lative immunity.  Eventually    a  Judgment  of 
$20  000  was  rendered  against  Thompson.  Con- 
gress   later    appropriated    funds    to    pay    the 
judgment   with   interest   and  costs   and   also 
•he  fees  of  the  attorneys  who  represented  the 
congressional  defendants. 

The  implications  of  Judicial-congressional 
conflicts  were  not  effectively  argued  or  in- 
tensively considered  in  Kilbourn  v.  Thomp- 
son or  in  Dombrauski  v.  Eastland.  The  issues 
were  neither  posed,  discussed  in  the  briefs^ 
nor  resolved  in  any  way  other  than  in  vhe 
brief  holding  in   Judge  Miller's  opinion,   as 

°"ln  this  as  in  other  matters  which  ha-e 
been  pressed  on  our  attention,  we  prefer  to 
decide  only  what  is  necessary  to  the  case  in 
hand,  and'we  think  the  plea  set  up  by  those 
of  the  defendants  who  were  members  of  the 
House  is  a  good  defence,  and  the  Judgment 
of  the  court  overruling  the  demurrer  to  it 
and  giving  Judgment  for  those  ^e  endants 
will  be  affirmed.  As  to  Thompson,  the  Judg- 
ment will  be  reversed  and  the  case  remanded 
for  further  proceedings." 

Clearly  on  the  basis  of  Ktlbourn  and  Dom- 
browskl','M  the  defendants  except  Miller, 
Johnson  and  Jennings,  being  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, are  not  subject  to  suit  for  action 
taken  by  them  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, under  the  speech  and  debate  clause^ 
see  Also:  U.S.  v.  Johnson  383  U.S^  169 
(1966);    Tenney  v.   Brandhove  341   U.S.   ibi 

i 1951 ) 

This'  legislative  immunity  is  analogous  to 
the  judicial  immunity  ^P^eld  in  the  recent 
decision  of  Pierson  v.  Ray.  April  11,  1967,  386 

U.S.  547.  ^   ^^ 

There  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
or  not  legislative  immunity  attaches  to  de- 
fendants Miller.  Johnson  and  Jennings  In 
the  Ught  of  Kllbourn  and   Dombrowskl. 

In  Dombrowtki  v.  Eastland.  Sourwine, 
Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  was  considered  to  be  clothed 
with  legislative  immunity  as  the  agent  of  a 
Senate  committee,  but  apparently  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  Chairman  Eastland  who  was 
an  elected  Senator.  While  1*  Is  not  completely 
clear  either  from  the  per  curiam  opinion  In 
Dombrowskl  v.  Eastland  or  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  briefs  and  records  in  the  case,  it 
would  appear  that  the  court  believed  there 
was  an  issue  of  fact  as  to  whether  or  not 
Sourwine,  personally,  had  engaged  in  activi- 
ties detrimental  to  plaintiffs  outside  of  the 
scope  of  his  duties  as  counsel  and  agent  for 
the  Senate  committee. 

If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
holding  m  Dombrowskl.  then  the  case  is  sim- 
ilar ta^Wheeldin  v.  Wheeler  373  U.S.  656.  in 
which  an  employee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  was  sued  for  ac- 
tion taken  by  him  alleged  to  be  beyond  his 
authority  as  a  staff  member  of  that  com- 
mittee Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority affirmed  a  lower  court  holding  that 
the  complaint  failed  to  state  a  federal  cause 
of  action. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  legislative  im- 
munity properly  extends  to  cover  the  offi- 
cial acts  of  elected  officers  of  the  House,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Hotise.  for  acts  done 
in  their  official  capacity  In  executing  the 
orders  of  the  Hotise. 

See  also:  Trimble  v.  Johnston  137  F.  Supp. 


651  (1959)  U.S.  ex  rel.  Brookfield  Const.  Co. 
V.  Stewart  234  F.  Supp.  94;  affirmed  339  F. 
2nd  753  (1964) 

In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that 
defendants  Miller.  Johnson  and  Jennings  are 
not  alleged  to  have  done  anything  other  than 
their  official  duties  and  no  relief  is  sought 
against  them  except  in  their  official  capaci- 
ties Ordering  defendants  Miller.  Johnson 
and  Jennings  to  do  things  in  their  non-offi- 
cial individual  capacity  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  plaintiffs.  It  is  precisely  their  official  ac- 
tion in  carrying  out  orders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  Constitution,  laws 
and  rules  and  precedents  of  the  House  that 
app'-llants  are  seeking  to  reach. 

It  Is  perfectly  apparent  that,  on  the  basis 
of  reason.  House  officers  should  be  clothed 
with    legislative   Immunity   for    their   official 
action  since  the  House  needs  the  aid  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  to  carry  out  its  functions 
and    to   interfere   with    these   employees  in 
faithfully   executing   the    wUl   of   the   House 
Is  to  interfere  with  the  House,  itself.  It  must 
be    conceded    that    this   Is   contrary    to    the 
holding  in  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson,  but  It  Is 
submitted   that   that   aspect  of   Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson  should  be  reexamined  and  either 
reversed,     drastically     modified    or     distin- 
guished. . 

If  Miller    Jennings  and  Johnson  are  sub- 
ject to  the'  mandate  of  this  court,  although 
the  other  defendants  are  not.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  only  way  the  House  can  protect 
Its   independence   is    to  elect   as   Its  officers 
members  who  have  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple  This,  manifestly,  would  be  a  restriction 
upon  the  operation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   since    It    would    require    elected 
members  to  divert  energies  from  their  law- 
making duties  to  the  performance  of  house- 
keeping chores.  -    »,  „ 
Wholly    aside   from   the  propriety   of   the 
assertloii  of   court   Jurisdiction   over  elected 
officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
instant  case  Is  distinguishable  from  Kilbourn 
v     Thompson   and   Dombrowski  v.   Eastland. 
Both  of  these  cases  were  suits  for  money 
ludgments— Ki/bourn     for    false     imprison- 
ment and  Dombrowski  for  interference  with 
civil  rights.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  de- 
fense of  a  suit  for  damages  is  not  a  direct 
interference    with    the    functioning    of    the 
legislative   body    other   than   in    the    respect 
that  the  defendant  Is  required  to  divert  some 
of  his  energies  and  time,  which  should  be 
devoted  to  his  official  duties,  to  the  defense 
of  a  law  suit:  and  that  he  may  be  required  to 
pay  a  money  Judgment. 

The  instant  suit,  however,  involves  direct 
interference  with  the  legislative  process  in  a 
far  more  Important  and  dangerous  manner 
than  the  mere  entry  of  a  money  Judgment 
against  an  agent  of  the  Congress.  The  n- 
stant  suit  aims  at  compelUng  affirmative 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  non-elected  defend- 
ants which  they  cannot  perform  without 
violating  the  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  defendants  therefore,  in  the 
event  the  court  issued  a  decree  against  them 
as  requested  bv  plaintiffs,  would  be  in  the 
untenable  position  of  being  either  in  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  in 
contempt  of  the  court,  either  of  which  could 
enforce  its  order  by  imprisonment  or  other- 

wise 

Here  again,  it  should  be  noted  that,  U  the 
court  should  decide  that  the  speech  and  de- 
bate clause  does  not  clothe  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  including  the  Speaker, 
with  legislative  Immunity  and  should  enter 
a  decree  against  the  elected  defendants  as 
praved  bv  plaintiffs,  the  court  could  enforce 
its  decree  only  bv  arrest  and  Imprisonment 
and  would  thereby  be  confronted  with  an- 
other constitutional  privilege  of  the  House; 
namely,  freedom  from  arrest.  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion e'.  Clause  2.  which  reads  as  follows; 

"They  (the  Senators  and  Representatives) 
shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason.  Felony,  and 
Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest 
during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of 
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their  respective  Houses,  and  In  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same:  .  .  ." 

In  Barry  v.  U.S.  ex  rel.  Cunningham.  279 
US.  597  (1929).  a  suit  arising  out  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  Judge  the 
quallflcatlons  of  a  Senator-elect  under  Arti- 
cle I.  Section  5,  Clause  1.  of  the  Constitution, 
in  investigating  the  allegedly  'raudulent 
election  of  Senator  Vare  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
court  sakl  (Page  G13)  : 

"First.  Generally,  the  Senate  is  a  legislative 
body,    exercising    in    connection    with    the 
House  only  the  power  to  make  laws.  But  it 
has  had  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion certain  powers  which  are  not  legislative 
but  judicial  in  character.  Among  these  is  the 
power  to  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  Its  own  members.     Art.  I. 
Section  5,  cl.  I.  'That  power  carries  with  it 
authority  to  take  such  steps  ;is  may  be  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  secure  information 
upon  which  to  decide  concerning  election.' 
Reed  v.  County  Commissioners,  277  U.S.  376, 
388.     Exercise  of  the  power  necessarily   in- 
volves  the   ascertainment   of  facts,   the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,   the   examination  of 
such  witnesses,   with   the  power  to  compel 
them  to  answer  pertinent  questions,  to  deter- 
mine  the   facts   and    apply   the   appropriate 
rules  of  law,  and.  finaily.  to  render  a  judg- 
ment which  U  beyond  the  authority  of  any 
other  tribunal   to  recieu-.'   (Emphasis  sup- 
plied) 

In  the  cnss  of  Reed  v.  the  County  Commis- 
sioners. 277  U.S.  376  (1927),  which  also  grew 
out  of  the  investigation  of  the  election  of 
Senator  Vare.  the  investigating  committee 
and  its  counsel  sought  a  decree  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  ordering  the  delivery  of  ballot 
boxes  and  ballots  used  in  the  senatorial  elec- 
tion. Although  the  holding  of  the  case  turned 
upon  the  authority  of  the  committee  and  Its 
counsel  to  sue,  the  court,  on  Page  388,  dis- 
cussed the  power  of  the  Senate  to  Judge 
qualifications  of  its  members,  as  follows: 

"The  resolutions  are  to  be  construed  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  power  possessed  and  cus- 
tomarily exerted  by  the  Senate.  It  is  the  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
Its  members.  Art.  I,  Sec.  5.  It  is  fully  em- 
powered, and  may  determine  such  matters 
without  the  aid  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Executive  or  Judicial  Depart- 
ment. ' 

It  is  this  same  power  to  Judge  qualifica- 
tions of  a  member-elect  which  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  instant  case. 

The  holdings  in  Barry  v.  U.S.  and  Reed  v. 
County  Commissioners  are  relevant  to  the  is- 
sues of  this  case  in  two  respects: 

First,  they  are  precedents  for  the  conten- 
tion of  defendants  and  appellees  that  the 
power  of  the  House  to  Judge  qualifications 
of  its  members  under  Article  I.  Section  5,  Is 
exclusive  and  is  not  subject  to  review. 

Second,  they  are  relevant  because,  like  the 
Instant  case,  they  Involved  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  Senate  regarding  qualifica- 
tions of  one  of  its  members-elect  and.  thus, 
present  a  completely  different  situation  from 
either  Dombrowski  or  Kilbourn.  both  of 
which  involved  the  exercise  of  the  investiga- 
tory power  of  the  Congress,  not  Its  judicial 
power,  and  both  of  which  were  suits  for 
money  damages  for  abuse  of  power. 

The  issue  here  with  respect  to  non-elected 
defendants  is  more  nearly  comparable  to  the 
issue  in  Trimble  v.  Johnson.  173  F  Supp  651. 
in  which  the  court  denied  a  prayer  for  ati 
order  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  divulge  Information  which  the  Senate  had 
not  ordered  made  public. 

;//.  The  power  to  issue  u-rits  of  mandamus 
was  not  intended  to  extend  to  urits 
running  against  the  Congress,  its  branches, 
its  committees,  its  Members  or  its  officers 
Title  28.  Section  1361.  provides  as  follows: 
"Action  to  compel  an  officer  of  the  United 

States  to  perform  his  duty. 

"The    district    courts    shall    have    original 

Jurisdiction  of  any  action  in  the  nature  of 
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mandamus  to  compel  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof 
to  perform  a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff 
I  Added  Pub.  L.  87-748,  Sec.  1(a).  Oct.  6,  1962. 
76  Stat.  744.)" 

This  statute  Is  not  Intended  to  apply  to 
the  Congress,  its  branches,  its  officers.  Its 
committees,  or  its  members. 

a)  Neither  the  Congress  nor  Its  members 
are  "officers"  of  the  United  States,  within 
the  meaning  of  Title  28  U.S.C.  Section  1361. 

b)  Even  if  Section  1361  is  applicable  to 
members  and  officers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, mandamus  will  not  lie  because 
all  of  the  decisions  made  with  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  suit  by  the  de- 
fendants were  legislative  decisions.  Legisla- 
tive decisions  are  not  ministerial  and  man- 
damus will  lie  only  to  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  a  ministerial  duty  clearly  required 
by  law. 

Appellants'  claim  that  the  swearlng-ln  of 
plaintiff  Powell  by  the  Speaker  is  a  mere 
ministerial  act.  While  this  claim  may  have 
superficial  plausibility,  a  thorough-gcing 
examination  of  the  principles  involved  dis- 
closes that,  on  the  contrary,  it  Involves  the 
exercise  of  legislative  discretion  of  the  great- 
est importance  and  difficulty. 

The  Speaker  could  not  obey  the  mandate 
of  the  court  to  swear  Powell  without  dis- 
obeying the  order  of  the  House  as  contained 
in  House  Resolution  278.  House  Resolution 
278  cannot  be  done  away  with  unless  the 
courts  have  the  power  to  reverse  internal 
legislative  decisloiis. 

The  Speaker  possesses  no  intrinsic  power 
to  swear  memt>ers  after  an  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  taking  of  an  oath  by  a  member- 
elect.  The  annotation  to  Article  VI.  Clause  3 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  relating 
to  the  oath  of  office  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives prepared  by  Lewis  Deschler,  Par- 
liamentarian of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, reads  as  follows: 

"Section  231.  Functions  of  the  Speaker  in 
administering  the  oath. 

"The  Speaker  possesses  no  arbitrary  power 
in  the  administration  of  the  oath  (I,  134) 
and  when  objection  is  made  the  question 
must  be  decided  by  the  House  and  not  bv 
the  Chair  (I,  519,  520) .  An  objection  prevent^ 
the  Speaker  from  administering  the  oath  of 
his  own  authority,  even  though  the  creden- 
tials be  regular  in  form  (I.  135-138).  The 
Speaker  has  frequently  declined  to  admin- 
ister the  oath  in  cases  wherein  the  House 
has,  by  its  action.  Indicated  that  he  should 
not  do  so  (I.  139,  140).  And  in  case  of  doubt 
he  has  waited  the  instruction  of  the  House 
(I,  396;  VI.  11)." 

House  Resolution  278  resulted  from  the 
exercise  of  legislative  power  vested  by  Ar- 
ticle I.  Section  5.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  provision  that  each  House  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  elecUons.  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members  obviously 
describes  a  Judicial  function  and  a  judicial 
power. 

Vesting  this  judicial  function  expressly  in 
each  House  excludes  the  exercise  of  that 
judicial  function  by  any  other  bodv,  Barry  v 
U.S.  ex  rel.  Cunningham. 

This  obviously  stems  from  concern  for  the 
autonomy  of  a  legislative  body,  since  sub- 
jecting such  judgment  to  review  by  any 
other  body  would  render  the  legislative  body 
itiferior  and  subordinate. 

The  courts  may  no  more  review  and  over- 
turn a  final  judgment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
judging  Us  members  than  could  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  undertake  to  re- 
verse a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  must  be  finality  of  decision  and  the 
Constitution  has  placed  this  authority  to 
Judge  its  members  clearly  and  exclusively  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Mandamus  is  not  an  appropriate  remedy 


to  direct  the   exercise  of  discretion  or  the 
retraction  or  reversal  of  action  already  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  either,  nor  where  a  ques- 
tion of   interpretation   of  law  is  involved. 
(Title  16,  D.C.  Code  1001-1010 
Hammond  v.  Hall  ( 1942)  131  F-2  23 
Thomas  v.  Vinson  ( 1946)  153  P2  636 
Prince  v.Klune  (1945)  148  p-2  18 
Eu-ing  V.   U.S.  ex  nil.  Foicler  Car  Co    •'44 

U.S.  1-61  L.  Ed.  955 

Youngblood  v.  U.S..  Mich.  1944.  141  F2  912) 

Mandamus   is   not   appropriate   to  comp"] 

the  attendance  of  a  member  at  a  session  of 

the  legislature  ( Wilson  v.  Cleveland  157  Mich 

510.   122  N.W.  284). 

Where  a  member  has  been  expelled  by  tho 
legislative  body,  the  courts  have  no  power 
irrespective  of  whether  the  expulsion  was 
right  or  wrong,  to  issue  a  mandate  to  compel 
his  reinstatement  (French  v.  Cal  146  CU 
604.  80  P  1031). 

IV.   The  court  should   not  render  an 

unenforceable  judgment 

The  following  discussion  is  an  attempt  to 

foresee  precisely  how  a  decree  as  prayed  by 

plaintiffs  and  appellants  could  be  carried  out 

by  the  courts  as  a  practical  matt«r. 

Powell  cannot  be  granted  effective  relief 
without  disruption  of  the  legislative  process. 
For  example,  if  the  court  ordered  defendants 
In  Pouell  to  accord  Powell  certain  rights  as 
a  Representative  and  perform  acts  prohibited 
by  the  order  of  the  House  in  H.  Res.  278.  the 
defendants  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  obey- 
ing the  order  of  the  coiu-t  or  the  order  of  the 
House.  If  tliey,  or  any  of  them,  chose  to  obey 
the  House  rather  than  the  court,  the  court's 
decree  would  be  of  no  avail  to  Powell  unless 
the  court  proceeded  against  the  defendants 
for  contempt  and  imprisonment.  The  de- 
fendants could  not  perform  legislative  duties 
in  Jail  and  the  legislative  process  would  come 
to  a  halt.  Furthermoro.  imprisonment  under 
contempt  proceedings'  would  violate  Article 
I,  Section  6  of  the  U.S.  Constitution— the 
freedom  from  arrest  clause. 

A  great  many  powers,  rights  and  privi- 
leges attach  to  the  office  of  Representative 
Powell  seeks  the  aid  of  the  court  to  assure 
him  of  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  and  ex- 
ercise of  those  rights,  powers  and  privileges 
without  discrimination. 

The  Constitution,  laws  and  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  the  House  govern  these  rights 
and  privileges.  Suppose  Powell  should  claim 
that  in  the  application  of  these  rules  by  the 
House,  or  by  a  committee  he  was  not  given 
equal  and  non-discriminatory  treatment  and 
should  seek  the  intervention  of  the  court  to 
enforce  its  decree.  Would  the  legislative 
process  abate  while  the  court  reviewed  the 
decision  of  the  House  on  a  ruling  pursuant  to 
a  parliamentary  point  of  order  or  would  the 
court  appoint  a  master  or  referee  to  accom- 
pany Powell  in  all  his  legislative  doings 
clothed  with  power  to  overule  parliamentary 
decisions  Instanter,  or  to  direct  officers  and 
employees  the  manner  in  which  they  execute 
their  duties  and  functions  In  order  to  ac- 
cord Powell  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
perquisites  of  the  office  of  Repre.>;entatlve. 

The  judicial  supervision  of  the  applica- 
tion of  parliamentary  rules  and  precedents 
to  insure  Powell's  full  use  of  the  powers  of 
a  Representative  would  involve  practical 
problems  as  well  as  a  fronLal  collision  be- 
tween two  branches  of  our  Government—the 
Judicial  and  legislative— which  in  a  show- 
down might  well  Involve  the  third— the 
executive. 

To  appreciate  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  such  a  collision  It  is  helpful  to  consider 
a   hypothetical  case. 

Let  us  suppose  the  court  grants  the  relief 
prayed  in  Powell  v.  McCormack,  orders  the 
House  to  swear-in  and  seat  Powell  and  accord 
him  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  without 
discrimination. 

Let  us  further  suppose  the  House  is  in  the 
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committee  of  the  Whole  considering  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967,  Title  I  of  which 
deals  with  voting  rights  of  ciUzens.  At  the 
anoropriate  time.  Mr.  Powell  offers  an  amend- 
nient  designed  to  implement  Section  2  of  the 
XrV  Amendment  bv  diminishing  representa- 
•ion  in  the  House  of  those  States  denying  the 
franchise  to  Negro  citizens.  A  point  of  order 
■  s  made  that  the  Powell  amendment  is  not 
eermane,  which  is  sustained  by  the  Chair. 
Powell  believeing  the  amendment  germane, 
contends  he  is  being  discriminated  against 
m  violation  of  the  court's  order  in  Powell  v. 
McCormack  Then  what  happens? 

Must  the  House  suspend  further  considera- 
t'on  of  the  bill  until  a  ruling  on  the  parlia- 
mentary issue  is  obtained  from  the  court? 

Tills  "hypothetical  case  illustrates  the  in- 
evitable clash  between  two  great  branches 
of  our  Government  if  the  relief  sought  in 
Pou-ell  V.  McCormack  is  granted. 

No  effective  relief  can  be  grai.ted  Powell 
without  the  court  establishing  a  receivership 
over  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  a  show- 
down of  power,  the  court  could  enforce  its 
order  only  by  contempt  proceedings— whica 
inevitably  would  bring  into  play  the  freedom 
from  arrest  clause  of  Article  I,  Section  6  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  court,  even  if  it  has  jurisdiction. 
<=hould  refrain  from  asserting  it  and  clearly 
announce  that  the  internal  organization  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  matter  for 
that  body  to  judge  exclusively  and  is  not  ap- 
propriate subject  matter  for  litigation. 

The  court  should  not  order  action  it  is 
powerless  to  enforce. 

V.  This  is  not  a  proper  class  suit  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  not  be  made 
a  party  to  a  suit 

Appellants  assert  the  named  plaintiffs  sue 
as  representatives  of  a  class  and  that  the 
named  defendants  are  likewise  representa- 
tives of  a  class. 

In  Paragraph  4  of  their  complaint,  defend- 
ants name  the  Speaker  and  five  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
Paragraph  4(c)  state  that  all  are  "being 
sued  individually  and.  pursuant  to  Rule  23 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
as  representatives  of  a  class  of  citizens  who 
are  presently  serving  in  the  90lh  Congress 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
It  is  apparent  that  while  the  complaint 
does  not  expressly  say  so.  plaintiffs  and  ap- 
pellants are  seeking  to  make  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  legislative  body  a  de- 
fendant in  this  case  and.  likewise,  are  seek- 
ing to  make  each  individual  elected  repre- 
sentative a  defendant  in  the  case  through 
the  named  elected  Representative  defend- 
ants as  representatives  of  a  class. 

It  is  appellees'  contention  (1)  that  no 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
served  with  process  can  be  bound  by  action 
taken  by  the  named  defendants  or  their  at- 
torneys or  by  the  court,  and  (2)  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  legislative  body 
is  not  a  "person"  or  "party"  subject  to  suit 
and  cannot  be  bound  by  a  decree  running 
against  the  named  elected  member  defend- 
ants as  representatives  of  the  House  as  a 
legislative  body. 

Each  elected  member  has  his  own  respon- 
sibility to  his  constituents. 

Under  the  Rules  of  the  House  each  mem- 
ber must  cast  his  own  vote — no  other  person 
may  vote  for  him. 

"To  bind  member  A.  who  was  not  served  or 
represented  in  the  Instant  case,  by  a  decree 
against  member  B,  who  was  served  and  ap- 
peared by  counsel,  would  deny  due  process  to 
A  and  to  the  constituents  he  represents. 

It  is  no  adequate  answer  to  pomt  out  that 
some  of  the  defendants  who  were  served  have 
appeared  specially  by  Judge  Bromley  and, 
thus,  to  claim  that  Judge  Bromley  represents 
all  435  members  of  the  House,  or  the  House 
itself. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  a  legislative  body 
to  hold  and  advance  differing  points  of  view. 


Indeed,  the  debate  on  H,  Res.  278  (March  1. 
1967),  as  well  as  the  debate  on  H.  Res.  376 
(March  9,  1967)  authorizing  the  Speaker  to 
employ  counsel,  are  evidence  of  widely  dif- 
fering" views  of  members— not  only  on  the 
seating  of  Powell— but  even  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  suit  against  some  members  and 
officers  of  the  House  should  be  defended. 

Appellees  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  recorded  case  in  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  legislative  body  has  been 
party  to  litigation  either  as  a  plaintiff  or  as 
defendant.  .  ,  . 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  the  Congress  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  to  sue  or  be  sued. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  a 
•■person"  either  nniuial  or  artificial.  It  owes 
whatever  corporate  existence  it  has  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  at- 
tributes there  described  can  neither  be  added 
to  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  courts,  nor  can 
any  "of  the  attributes  vested  in  the  Congress 
be  taken  away  from  them  either  by  action  of 
the  Congress  or  the  courts  (Marbury  v. 
Madison ) . 

The  House  of  Representatives  not  being 
subject  to  suit  as  a  legislative  body  by  an 
action  against  it  directly,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  not  be  made  a  party  de- 
fendant indirectly  through  suing  some  of  its 
members  as  representatives  of  a  class  of  all 
of  the  elected  representatives  collectively  as 
a  legislative  body. 

Even  if  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
legislative  body  is  a  party  subject  to  suit,  it 
could  onlv  be  sued  if  the  sovereign  immunity 
of  the  United  States  were  waived  with  respect 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  no  such 
waiver  has  been  made.  It  should  be  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  court  is  without  power  to 
render  any  binding  decree  against  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  legislative  body. 

Reed  y.  the  County  Commissioners  (277 
US  376  (1928)  was  a  case  where  a  Senate 
Elections  Committee  as  plaintiffs  sought  the 
subpoena  of  a  Federal  District  Court  to  ob- 
tain election  data.  The  court  held  that  the 
suit  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  commit- 
tee and  its  sUiff  since  the  Senate  had  not 
granted  the  committee  the  power  to  sue.  and 
the  question  was  argued  whether  the  Senate 
could  have  granted  such  power. 

A  suit  against  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  the  attempted  Joinder  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  a  class  through  served 
Representatives  was  not  intended  by  the  au- 
thorization of  class  suits  in  Rule  23(a)  of  tne 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  If  u  were 
so  intended,  appellees  submit  that  it  would 
be  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  by 
the  courts  attributing  to  a  legislative  body  a 
capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued  not  granted  that 
body  in  the  United  States  Constitution, 

IS   THIS   A    CASE    OF    FIRST    IMPRESSION? 

District  Court  Judge  Hart  in  his  opinion 
said  there  were  no  cases  directly  in  point  in 
the  following  language: 

As  to  the  precise  issue  which  I  deem 
to  be  raised  here,  there  are  no  cases  directly 
in  point.  This  Court  has  not  found  a  case 
nor  has  any  been  cited  to  it  where  the  com- 
plaint and  the  relief  prayed  therein  have 
posed  to  the  Court  with  such  stark  clarity 
the  question  of  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Legislature,  as  represented  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  following  cases 
may  be  said  to  touch  on  the  point  but  each 
of  "them    is    easily    distinguishable    on    its 

f  &,cts '        ■    ■'* 

It  is  true  that  no  case  has  been  found 
where  the  aid  of  the  federal  courts  was 
sought  to  compel  '■the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  seat  a  member-elect."  Numerous 
cases,  however,  have  been  commenced  by  in- 
dividuals against  members  of  the  Congress  or 
its  committees  for  varying  purposes.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  no  in- 
stance except  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson  has  a 
final    judgment    been    entered    against    any 


committee,  member  or  agent  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  action  taken  or  to  be  taken 
m  a  legislative  capacity.  In  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson  it  should  be  noted  that  there  no 
action  was  taken  against  elected  Represent- 
atives but  only  their  agent,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House. 

1  One  class  of  such  actions  are  those  re- 
lating to  committee  hearings  either  seeking 
to  enjoin  the  holding  of  a  hearing  or  the 
enforcement  of  a  subpoena  to  produce  docu- 
ments   Some  of  these  cases  are  as  foUows: 

Mins  v.  McCarthy,  209  F.  2d  307  (DC.  Clr- 
19531 .  On  a  motion  for  leave  to  file  an  appli- 
cation for  stay,  the  court  held  that  the  Judi- 
ciary "should"  not  enjoin  in  advance  the 
holding  of  a  congressional  committee  hear- 
ing or  suspend  its  subpoenas. 

Fischler  v.  McCarthy,  117  F.  Supp.  643 
(1954).  Aff'd  218  P.  2d  164  (2nd  Clr.  1954). 
Plaintiff  sought  to  enjoin  Senator  McCarthy 
from  subpoenaing  documents  in  his  posses- 
sion. Denied.  „  ^ 
Pauling  v.  Eastland,  288  F.  2d  126  (D.C. 
Dir  1960),  Cert.  Den.  364  U.S.  900  (1960). 
Plaintiff  was  directed  by  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  to  produce  certain  docu- 
ments. He  sought  to  declare  the  directive 
void,  to  enjoin  its  enforcement  and  possible 
prosecution  for  failure  to  comply.  The  court 
held  that  was  no  justiciable  controversy. 

Krebs  v.  Ashbrook,  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Civil  Action  No. 
2157  (1966) .  This  case  commenced  in  August 
of  1966  sought  to  enjoin  a  hearing  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  prayed  other  relief.  The  case  Is  still  pend- 
ing with  no  final  disposition  in  the  District 

Court.  .     ,  , 

2.  A  second,  but  somewhat  related  class  oi 
cases  are  suits  for  damages  and  other  relief 
arising  out  of  committee  investigation.  In 
1953  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  conducted  hearings  In  California, 
out  of  which  at  least  four  suits  against  mem- 
bers or  agents  of  the  committee  arose.  Two 
of  these  suits  eventually  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  others  were  disposed  of 
in  intermediate  courts  with  no  judgment 
against  members  of  Congress  or  the  agents 
of  the  committee. 

In  Wi/son  cf  al.  v.  Loew's  Inc.  et  al.,  JOs 
US  597  (1958).  on  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  which  had 
dismissed  the  complaint  for  failure  to  state 
a  cause  of  action,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  a  per  curiam  opinion  held:  "The 
writ  is  dismissed  as  Improvldently  granted 
because  the  judgment  rests  on  an  adequate 
state  ground."  ,„   „_ 

In  Wheeldin  et  al.  v.  Wheeler,  373  U.S.  647 
( 1963 ) ,  a  suit  against  an  agent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  com- 
menced in  the  United  States  District  Court 
was  dismissed  for  failure  to  show  a  federal 
cause  of  action. 

A  description  of  this  litigation  Is  con- 
tained in  the  following  reports  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  connection  with  that  com- 
mittee's supervision  of  the  engagement  of 
attorneys  to  represent  the  defendants  In  the 
various  law  suits : 

Report  No.  1085.  87th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion, August  30,  1961. 

Report  No.  397,  86th  Congress,  Ist  Session, 
May  27,  1959. 

Report  No.  563,  85th  Congress.  1st  Session. 
June  13,  1957. 

Report  No.  2162.  84th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion. May  15.  1956. 

3.  A  third  category  of  litigation  Involves 
actions  against  officers  of  the  Congress  re- 
lating to  representation.  Two  of  these  cases 
are  as  follows: 

Albaugh  v.  Roberts  (1962).  Action  to  have 
Mr.  Roberts  use  a  corrected  Apportionment 
Report  in  determining  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives for  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
corrected  report  was  to  include  the  District 
of  Columbia  population  which,  the  plaintiff 
asserted,  ■was  a  part  of  the  "national  election 
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district  of  Maryland,"  The  case  waa  dismissed 
July  17,  1962  and  the  appeal  therefrom  dis- 
missed January  29,  1963. 

Labor-Negro  Vangiiard  Conference  et  al.  v. 
Roberts.  Clerk  of  the  House:  Bernard  L.  Bou- 
tin, Administrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
US:  and  Wayne  Grover,  U.S.  Archivist  of  the 
National  Archives  (1963).  Action  to  restrain 
Mr.  Roberts  from  certifying  the  representa- 
tion of  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  certain  states  which  the  plain- 
tiffs  alleged  had  denied  the  right  to  %ote  to  a 
significant  portion  of  their  population.  The 
action  was  based  on  Section  2  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  Case  dismissed  October  21,  1961. 
4.  A  fourth  category  of  cases  were  suits 
commenced  to  obtain  information  relating  to 
the  Congress  which  the  Congress  had  not 
made  public. 

In  Trimble  v.  Jolinston.  173  F.  Supp.  651 
(1959),  a  newspaper  reporter  sought  a  man- 
datory injunction  against  the  Secretary,  the 
Financial  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  United  StaU's  Senate.  District  Judge  Holt- 
zoff  granted  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint and  said  the  following: 

"The  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  is 
independent  of  the  other  two  departments. 
Its  decisions  and  its  business  may  not  be  con- 
trolled or  influenced  by  either  tiie  legislative 
or  executive  branch  In  fact,  it  has  been  often 
said  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  without  an 
independent  Judiciary.  Reciprocally,  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  may  not  con- 
trol or  direct  the  legislative  or  executive  de- 
partments. Thus,  the  Federal  courts  may  not 
issue  an  Injunction  or  a  writ  of  mandamus 
against  the  Congress.  ..." 

A  Similar  suit  was  brought  by  the  same 
newspaper  reporter  against  Roberts,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  like- 
wise was  dismissed,  but  apparently  this  case 
is  not  recorded. 

5.  A   fifth   category   of   cases   grew   out   of 
business  activities  of  the  Congress.  One  ex- 
ample of  such  a  case  is  U.S.  ex  rel.  Brookfield 
Construction  Co..  Inc  .  and  Baylor  Construc- 
tion Corporation  v.  J.  George  Stewart  et  al.. 
234  F.  Supp  .  Page  94  1 1964  i .  This  was  a  suit 
against  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
House  Office  Building  Comm.lsslon  consisting 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  two  other 
members  of  the  House  (or  reUef  in  the  nature 
of  mandamus  to  compel  the  awarding  of  a 
bid  for  the  construction  of  a  garage  under 
the  new  House  Office  Building    Plaintiffs,  by 
claimed  Inadvertent  mistake,  did  not  comply 
with  the  bonding  requirements  to  accompany 
their  bid.  After  the  opening  of  the  bids,  the 
surety  company  telegraphed  the  Architect  an 
Increase  of  the  bond  to  the  proper  amount 
Plaintiffs  were  the  lowest  bidder  by  $35,000 
On  the  advice  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  .'Vrchltect,  with  the  approval  of  the  House 
Office     Building     Commission,     declined     to 
waive  the  bonding  requirement  and  awarded 
the  contract  to  the  next  lowest  bidder.  Plain- 
tiffs sought  to  enjoin  this  award  and  to  have 
the  court  order  defendants  to  award  the  con- 
tract to  plaintiffs. 

In  a  rather  lengthy  opinion.  District  Judge 
Holtzoff,  after  discussing  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine,  denied  relief,  holding  (Page 
97)  : 

"In  the  United  States  supreme  power  is 
not  vested  In  the  judiciary.  The  coiu-ts  are 
not  superior  to  either  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  Goverment  and  have  no  power 
of  supervision  or  control  over  them.  Were 
the  fact  otherwise,  we  would  cease  to  have 
a  popular  form  of  government,  but  instead 
would  be  governed  by  a  group  of  several 
hundred  Federal  Judges  holding  office  by  per- 
manent tenure.  Technically  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  no  longer  be  a  republic  but 
would  become  an  aristocracy  This  is  not 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  contemplated  or 
created.  As  it  is,  the  courts  may  not  step  in 
and  stay  or  control  executive  action  unless 
the  executive  or  administrative  officer  acts 


In  excess  of  his  statutory  authority,  or  In  a 
manner  repugnant  to  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 
The  court  also  said  (Page  99) : 
".  .  .  The  Court  has  no  such  dispensing 
power  as  the  plaintiff  would  have  it  Invoke. 
For  the  Court  to  Inject  Itself  in  a  manner 
sought  by  them  would  contravene  the  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  just  discussed.  It  would 
be  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  a  power  to 
control  and  supervise  executive  action — an 
authority  that  the  courts  do  not  possess. 
Since  the  defendants  have  done  nothing  that 
is  illegal  or  In  excess  of  their  statutory  au- 
thority, the  courts  with  their  limited  power 
have  no  authority  to  interfere." 

In  a  per  curiam  opinion,  339  Federal  2nd 
753  (1964),  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
(Bastlan,  Wright  and  McGowan,  Circuit 
Judges)  affirmed  the  District  Court's  deci- 
sion dismissing  the  complaint,  as  follows 
(Page  754)  : 

"Appellants  In  this  case  brought  an  action 
In  the  nature  of  mandamus  to  compel  ap- 
pellee, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  award 
them  a  construction  contract  on  which  their 
Joint  bid  was  the  lowest.  The  District  Court 
dismissed  the  action  on  a  finding  that  ap- 
pellee's rejection  of  appellants'  bid  was 
within  his  statutory  authority  and  that, 
therefore,  the  action  Is  In  reality  one  against 
the  United  States  which  is  barred  by  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity. 

"In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  holdings 
in  Larson  v.  Domestic  &  Foreign  Corp.,  337 
U.S.  682.  69  S.Ct.  1457.  92  L.Ed.  1628  (1949), 
and,  more  rec.ently,  Malone  v.  Bowdoin.  369 
U.S.  682.  69  S.Ct.  1457.  93  L.Ed.  1628  (1949). 
we  feel  constrained  to  affirm  the  position 
adopted  by  the  court  below." 

Valley  Paper  Company  v.  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  at  law  No.  52342  ( 1910)  : 
This  was  a  suit  for  a  mandamus  to  order  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  award  a 
contract  for  the  supply  of  paf>er  to  the  plain- 
tiff. The  Senate  declined  to  permit  the  three 
Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
appear  in  the  suit.  The  House  authorized 
the  three  House  members  to  appear,  and  the 
cotu-t  denied  mandamus. 

6.  A  sixth  category  of  cases  are  actions 
commenced  by  individuals  seeking  a  court 
order  instructing  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive branches  how  they  should  exercise  exec- 
utive or  legislative  discretion.  This  class  of 
cases  Is  most  nearly  similar  to  the  Instant 
Powell  case. 

One  such  case  was  All-America  Protecto- 
rate. Inc.,  V.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  et  al.,  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Civil  Action  File  No.  1583-65  (1965).  This 
was  a  suit  commenced  against  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  individually  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States;  Mike  Mansfield  Individually 
and  as  Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  individually  and 
as  Minority  Leader  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate: John  W.  McCormack  individually  and 
as  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives;  Carl  B.  Albert,  Individually 
and  as  Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  and  Gerald  R. 
Ford  individually  and  as  Minority  Leader  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
The  plaintiff,  purporting  to  bring  suit  as 
a  representative  of  a  class  against  the  de- 
fendants as  representatives  of  a  class,  sought 
to  challenge  the  legality  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  and  asked  the  court  to  issue  instruc- 
tions and  commands  to  the  President  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

July  1,  1965,  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  moved  to  in- 
tervene as  amicus  curiae  and  moved  the 
court  sua  sponte  to  direct  the  Marshal  to 
withhold  service  of  the  sununons  on  the 
President  for  want  of  jurisdiction  and  on 
the  same  date  filed  a  memorandum  of  points 
and  authorities  citing  Mississippi  v.  Johnson, 


71  U.S.  (4  Wall.)  475  (1867),  Marbury  v. 
Madison.  1  Cranch  137,  and  also  citing  as 
precedents  fifteen  Instances  in  which  sim- 
ilar suits  against  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower  and  Johnson  had  been  dis- 
missed. July  2.  1965.  this  motion  was  granted. 
On  September  3,  1965,  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  moved  to  dismiss  as  to  the 
remaining  defendants  on  the  grounds  that: 

1.  The  plaintiff  lacks  standing  to  sue 

2.  The  complaint  fails  to  show  a  justiciable 
controversy 

3.  The  court  lacks  jurisdiction  to  issue  a 
mandamus  compelling  legislative  action  un- 
der the  separation  of  powers  doctrine. 

September  14,  1965,  United  States  District 
Judge  J.  Sirica  granted  an  order  dismissing 
the  suit  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  motion. 


ENDING  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
WOMEN 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an(a  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michig-an? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sign- 
ing of  E.xecutive  Order  11375  by  the  Pre.s- 
ident  on  October  13  is  a  source  of  consid- 
erable— though  not  unqualified — encour- 
agement. 

By  specifically  applying  the  existincr 
prohibition  to  job  discrimination  based 
on  sex.  this  Executive  order  fills  the  gap- 
ing legal  loophole  in  Federal  policy  de- 
signed to  establish  equal  employment  op- 
portunity for  all  in  three  areas:  Federal 
employment,  employment  by  Federal 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  em- 
ployment on  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion. 

It  thereby  completes,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, the  work  begun  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  when  Congress,  in  title  VII 
of  that  act.  established  a  national  pohcy 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  in  pri- 
vate employment  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin.  That  policy  was  applied 
in  1965  to  Government  employment  bv 
virtue  of  Executive  Order  11246  but  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  was  limited  to 
prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

No  matter  how  noble  in  purpo.se  a 
policy  may  be,  however,  the  worth  of 
that  policy  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  energy  and  seriousness  with  which  it 
is  implemented  and  enforced.  And  herein 
lie  my  own  concerns:  First,  that  effective 
administration  will  overcome  the  doubts 
and  demurrers  of  those  who  eliminated 
women  from  the  protection  of  the  1965 
Executive  order:  and.  second,  that  eveiy 
effort  will  be  made  to  expedite  acceptance 
and  enforcement  of  the  policy  by  private 
employers  who  are  covered  by  virtue  of 
the  Federal  contracts  or  subcontracts 
they  hold  and  the  federally  assisted  con- 
struction work  they  are  doing.  Such  em- 
ployers are  given  a  year— a  very  generous 
amount  of  time — in  which  to  comply. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11375  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
as  follows: 
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[Executive  Order   11375,  Oct.   13,   1967) 

EQUAL  OPPORTtTNlTY  FOR  WOMEN  IN  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT  .^ND  EMPLOYMENT  BY  FEDERAL 
CONTR.^CTORS 

AMENDING  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO.  11246.  RELAT- 
ING   TO    E«UAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITY 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  equal  opportumty  m 
Federal  employment  and  in  employment  by 
Federal  contractors  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
without  discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  ,     ,  ^. 

-lie  Congress,  by  enacting  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  enunciated  a  na- 
tional policy  of  equal  employmerit  oppor- 
tunity in  private  employment,  without  dis- 
crlmihation  because  of  race,  color,  religion. 
sex   or  national  origin. 

Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  September 
■n  1965  carried  forward  a  program  of  equal 
Employment  opportunity  in  Government  eni- 
Dlovment,  employment  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  and  employment  un- 
der Federally  assisted  construction  contracts 
regardless  of   race,   creed,  color  or  national 

""^n  "s  desirable  that  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  programs  provided  for  in  Exec- 
utive order  No.  11246  expressly  embrace  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex. 

Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  autnor- 
itv  vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
states  bv  the  Constitution  and  statutes  ol 
the  united  SUtes,  it  Is  ordered  that  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  196o, 
be  amended  as  f oUows ; 

(1)  SecUon  101  of  Part  I,  concerning  non- 
discrimination in  Government  employment, 
is  revised  to  read  aa  follows; 

•SECTION  101.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  united  States  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  Federal  employmeut 
lor  all  quaUfiea  persons,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crtnunatlon  in  employment  because  of  race, 
color  reUgion,  sex  or  national  origin,  and  to 
promote  the  full  reaUzation  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  through  a  posiuve, 
continuing  program  In  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency.  The  PoUcy  of  equal 
opportunity  applies  to  every  aspect  ot  Fed- 
eral employment  policy  and  practice^ 

(2)  Section  104  of  Part  I  is  revised  tO  read 

"••SECTroN  104.  The  Civil  service  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and 
impartial  consideration  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  employment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin  Procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
complaints  sh.Ul  include  at  least  one  im- 
partial review  within  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal 
to   the   Civil   Service  Commission." 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  ol  the  quoted 
required  contract  provisions  in  section  202 
ot  Part  II,  concerning  nondiscriminaUon  in 
employment  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  are  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: .     . 

"(1)   The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race    color,  religion,  sex  or   national   origin. 
Such  action  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to   the   following:    employment,   upgradmg, 
demotion,   or   transfer:    recruitment   or   re- 
cruitment advertising:  layoff  or  termination: 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation: 
and  selection  for  training,  including  appren- 
ticeship. The  contractor  agrees   to  post  in 
conspicuous   places.   avaUable   to   employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  contracting   officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

"(2)  The  contractor  will.  In  all  solicita- 
tions or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
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by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicante  will  receive  consid- 
eration for  employment  without  regard  to 
race   color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

l4)    SecUon  203(d)  of  Part  II  is  revised  to 
read  as  follows; 

•■(d)    The  contracting  agency  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder 
or   prospective   contractor   or   subcontractor 
shall  submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Re- 
port   a  statement  in  writing,  signed  by  an 
authorized  officer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any 
labor  union  or  any  agency  referring  workers 
or  providing  or  supervising  apprenticeihlp  or 
other    training,    with    which    the    bidder    or 
proepective  contract.or  deals,   with  support- 
ing information,  to  the  e.Tect  that  the  sign- 
er's practices  and  policies  do  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion. 
sex  or  national  origin,  and  that  the  signer 
either  will  affirmatively  cooperate  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  policy  and  provisions  of 
this  order  or  that  it  consents  and  agrees  that 
recruitment,  employment,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions   of   employment   under   the   pro- 
posed contract  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes   and   provisions   of   the  order. 
In  the  event  that  the  union,  or  the  agency 
shall  refuse  to  execute  such  a  statement,  the 
Compliance  Report  shall  so  certify  and  set 
forth  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
such  a  statement  and  such  additional  fac- 
tual material  as  the  contacting  agency  or 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require." 

The  amendments  to  Pari  I  shall  be  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  the  date  of  this  order. 
The  amendrnents  to  Part  U.  shall  be  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  this  order. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  October  13.  1967. 
(Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register, 
5:10  p.m.,  October  13.  1967) 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES  RE- 
CEIVE HUGE  GOVERNMENT  SUB- 
SIDY 


powerful.   In   addition   they   are   no   longer 

the  only  source  of  news.  Radio  and  T.V.  are 
faster  and  some  say  better. 

Despite  these  changes,  newspapers  with 
page  after  page  of  rich  advertising  revenue, 
continue  to  fight  for  their  secret  mail  sub- 
sidy. 

How  much  is  the  subsidy?  Some  estimates 
for  both  newspapers  and  magazines  run  as 
high  as  236  million  dollars  a  year.  Tlie  rich 
Wall  Street  Journal  maU  subsidy  which 
comes  out  of  vour  pocket  is  estimated  at  20 
million  per  year.  Your  own  Omaha  news- 
paper with  a  large  out-state  circulation  in 
Nebraska  and  adjoining  states  helps  ccn- 
tntaute  to  the  postal  deficit  and  Is  figiillng 
hard  to  keep  this  Federal  subsidy. 

This  situation  has  a  direct  eSect  on  your 
cost  of  mailing  a  letter.  AccorJing  to  official 
U.S.  Post  Office  figures.  Ist  class  maUers  are 
paying  123  percent  of  the  cost  of  moving  a 
letter  to  its  destination.  Third  class  adver- 
tising mail  pavs  100  percent  of  its  coet  of 
delivery  By  comparison,  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  now  paying  only  29  percent  of 
the  cost  ol  delivery  by  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment. 

In  addition  the  ne'wspapers  are  receiving 
what  Is  called  "Red  Tag  Treatment."  This 
means  that  they  receive  the  same  top  pri- 
ority h.^ndling  as  the  average  let  class  letter 
Some  Post  Office  Department  offlciaU  admit 
that  this  'Red  Tag  Treatment  '  is  given  so 
that  thev  will  get  better  writ«-ups  in  the 
papers  .  ".  .  they  say  it  i»  good  public  rela- 
tions. . 
Public  relations  or  not.  it  i«  not  fair  to  the 

nation's  taxpayers. 

Last  week  1  fought  to  raise  the  subsidized 
mailing  rates  for  newspipers  and  magazines 
during  the  debate  on  the  Postal  Rate  Bill  for 
1967  and  waa  successful  in  getting  a  snaall 
adjustment.  But  the  fact  remAlwi  that  rich 
•HoUer  Than  Thou"  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  sUU  being  subsidized  and  they 
quietly  support  our  nations  secret  subsidy 
or  whkt  I  call  the  big  mail  rate  newspaper 
steal. 


Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  radio  report  I  have  made  to 
the  people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Nebraska,  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  My  radio  remaiks 
follow : 

Ths  Great  Mail  Rate  Subsidy 
Tills  18  Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham 
In.  Washington  with  a  story  you  will  never 
read  In  the  ne-wspapers.  Its  about  this  na- 
tion's carefully  guarded  secret  subsidy. 

Many  of  you  have  read  editorials  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  telling  of  subsidies  for 
farmers,  railroads  and  airlines,  but  you  have 
neyer  read  an  editorial  complaining  about 
the  huge  newspaper  mail  subsidy  they  re- 
ceive Yet  it  Is  true,  newspapers  like  the 
World  Herald  are  subsidized  by  you,  the  tax- 
payer. .       .     ,  4. 

Here  are  the  facts  on  this  nation  s  largest 
•Secret  Subsidy." 

In  the  early  days  of  our  nation,  Congreas 
properly  decided  that  It  was  essential  to  a 
democracy  that  the  people  be  informed.  Be- 
cause of  this  early  national  interest  in  the 
free  flow  of  information,  Congress  made  sure 
that  newspapers  moved  through  the  malls  at 
a  very  low  rate  In  the  early  days  thla  ap- 
proach made  sense— but  things  have 
changed.  The  newspapers  of  today  are  no 
longer  poor  and  struggling.  They  are  rich  and 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  THE  CHtlRCH? 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
C^ik)  (Mr.  AsHBBOOKl  may  extend  fas 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,     a 
prominent    Protestant    tbeologmn.    Dr. 
Paul    Ramsey,   has   recently   written   a 
book   -Who   Speaks   for   the   Church? 
which  questions  the  practice  by  some 
religious   leaders   and   organizations   of 
making  public  pronouncements  on  na- 
tional problems  in  which  they  have  no 
particular  competence.  In  addition.  Di. 
Ramsev  looks  with  alarm  at  the  proce- 
dures of  some  church  groups  which  aJlow 
positions  and  policies  to  be  adopted  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  church  lead- 
er*^ after  a  minimum  of  serious  debate 
and  based  on   documents   prepared   by 
anonymous  staff  members.  To  make  mat- 
ters  worse,  these  proposals   are   some- 
times presented  to  national  assemblies 
under  conditions  which  afford  litUe  seri- 
ous consideration  or  few  alternaUves. 

Dr  Ramsev  cited  the  case  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Church  and  Society,  spon- 
sored b>'  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  last  year  as  a 
prime  example  of  steamroUer  tactics.  In 
only  2  weeks,  the  410  participants  ar- 
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rived  at  specific,  detailed  "conclusions" 
on  no  less  than  118  complex  public  ques- 
tions. Dr  Ramsey's  decision  to  write  his 
book  stemmed  from  his  experience  at 
the  above-mentioned  conference. 

David  Lawrence,  in  his  column  in  the 
Evening  Star  for  today.  October  17.  com- 
ments on  Dr.  Ramsey's  views.  I  include 
his  column  entitled  "Clergy's  Stand  on 
Vietnam  'Varies."  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Clergy's   St.^nq   on   Vietn.\m   V.\ries 

Many  people  are  beginning  to  say  that 
clergymen  and  church  organizations  are 
driving  away  parishioners  by  talking  too 
much  about  politics. — national  and  Interna- 
tional—about which  they  know  very  little, 
and  by  falling  to  teach  the  all-important 
lessons  of  ethics  and  morality  so  essential 
today  in  countries  troubled  by  disorder  and 
violence. 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  general  secretary 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  for- 
merly the  head  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America,  said  on  Sunday  at  St. 
Louis  that  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  is  wrong  for  moral,  strategic,  dip- 
lomatic and  sociological  reasons.  He  said 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  War:  "It  is 
wrong  for  a  great  and  powerful  nation  to  im- 
pose upon  a  small  nation  even  a  right  policy 
for  their  own  good." 

Dr.  Blake  added  that  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  bound  to  fulfill  a 
commitment  to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  is  hypocritical  and  that  he  believes 
the  Vietnamese  are  "fighting  a  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  overwhelming  force  won't 
make  them  seek  peace."  He  called  for  un- 
conditional cessation  of  bombing  by  the 
United  States. 

While  occupying  a  high  post  In  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  Dr.  Blake  claims,  of 
couirse,  to  be  speaking  in  conformity  with  a 
resolution  adopted  in  August  by  the  central 
committee  of  the  World  Council.  His  criti- 
cism of  U.S.  policy  is,  however,  far  more  di- 
rect. The  World  Council — composed  of 
representatives  from  virtually  all  denomina- 
tions— recommended  that  the  United  States 
stop  bombing,  but  declared  that  the  North 
Vietnam  government,  "either  In  advance  of 
or  In  response  to  the  cessation  of  bombing. 
should  indicate  by  word  and  deed  its  readi- 
ness to  move  toward  negotiations." 

Dr.  Paul  Ramsey,  one  of  America's  most 
respected  Protestant  theologians,  has  Just 
been  attracting  attention  by  his  criticism  of 
voluble  clergymen.  He  declares  that  both 
"liberal"  and  "evangelical"  Protestant  lead- 
ers have  been  Inclined  In  recent  years  to  say 
too  much  on  too  many  topics. 

Dr.  Ramsey  points  to  a  growing  disposition 
on  the  part  of  church  councils  and  denomi- 
national conventions  to  adopt  resolutions 
on  a  variety  of  intricate  national  problems 
on  which  religious  leaders,  as  such,  have  no 
particular  competence  to  formulate  policies. 
On  the  question  of  their  offering  "concrete 
political  policies  for  the  world's  statesmen," 
he  says: 

"For  ecumenical  councils  on  chiu-ch  and 
society  responsibly  to  proffer  specific  advice 
would  require  that  the  church  have  the 
services  of  an  entire  State  Department." 

Dr.  Ramsey  further  asserts  that  many  of 
the  pronouncements  are  adopted  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  churchmen  after  a 
minimum  of  serious  debate,  and  that  often 
these  documents  are  drafted  by  anonymous 
staff  members  and  presented  to  national  as- 
semblies under  circumstances  which  provide 
rank-and-file  delegates  with  little  choice  ex- 
cept to  rubber-stamp  them. 

He  points  to  the  procedures  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Church  and  Society,  sponsored  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  G«neva 
last  year,  as  a  glaring  example  of  this  weak- 
ness. He  recalls  that,  in  only  two  weeks  of 


deliberation,  the  410  participants  In  the  con- 
ference arrived  at  specific,  detailed  "conclu- 
sions" on  no  less  than  118  complex  public 
questions,  ranging  from  the  best  way  to 
make  peace  in  Vietnam  to  the  suppression 
of  crime.  Dr.  Ramsey's  experiences  at  the 
Geneva  conference,  where  these  resolutions 
were  adopted,  prompted  him  to  write  a  re- 
cently published  book  entitled.  "Who  Speaks 
for  the  Church?" 

The  author,  In  calling  on  contemporary 
Christianity  to  clarify  the  church's  message 
.ilx>ut  the  meaning  of  Christian  life  in  the 
world  today,  criticized  both  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  for  wrong  methods  and  wrong 
goals.  It  is  being  predicted  among  religious 
leaders  that  this  very  question  will  be  raised 
in  the  Study  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society,  to  be  held  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  on  Oct.  22-26  In  Detroit,  Mich. 
Up  to  now.  it  has  been  assumed  by  church 
leaders  that  the  rank  and  file  of  Christians 
were  backing  the  Involvement  of  their  orga- 
nizations in  governmental  questions  with  a 
political  background. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION EXPENSES 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  L.ancen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  should  make  the  financial  burden  of 
higher  education  a  tolerable  one  for 
American  families.  Accordingly,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  a  Fed- 
eral tax  credit  for  expenses  of  higher 
education. 

Higher  education  is  the  key  to  the  fu- 
ture. Since  the  problem  of  financing  the 
costs  of  college  and  vocational  instruc- 
tion is  growing  more  acute,  families 
should  be  given  a  tax  break  for  these 
educational  expenses. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  tax  credit  *or 
tuition,  books,  and  supplies  and  would  be 
available  to  either  the  parents  or  the 
student  himself  if  he  pays  for  his  own 
post-high  school  training.  The  measure 
specifically  provides  Increased  benefits  to 
families  with  lower  Incomes.  If  the  edu- 
cation tax  credit  were  greater  than  ac- 
tual income  taxes  owed,  the  Govern- 
ment would  refimd  the  difference. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  any  other  fonn  of  aid  for 
higher  education.  Current  loan  and 
scholarship  programs,  particularly  those 
to  help  families  in  greatest  financial 
need,  must  be  continued.  My  tax  credit 
proposal  is  aimed  at  helping  the  millions 
of  families  with  limited  incomes  who 
cannot  stand  the  staggering  burden  of 
educating  their  children  at  costs  that 
run  as  high  as  $3,000  per  student  each 
year. 

Many  families  are  forced  to  use  life- 
time savings  or  must  go  into  debt  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  This 
is  because  parents  know  the  value  of 
education  and  sincerely  want  to  ade- 
quately prepare  their  children  for  the 
future. 

But  the  excessive  burden  of  increased 
expenses  of  higher  education  is  already 
too  heavy  for  many  to  bear;  therefore, 


we  must  lighten  that  burden.  I  feel  my 
bill  will  be  helpful  in  this  regard,  and 
urge  its  consideration  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 
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REPORT     TO     CONSTITUENTS     ON 
ACTIVITIES  AND  VIEWS 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  custom  from  time  to 
time  to  send  out  a  report  to  my  constitu- 
ents outlining  some  of  my  activities  and 
views.  Such  a  report  is  being  mailed  to 
the  people  of  North  Dakota's  First  Con- 
gressional District  this  week,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  this  report  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

When  FBI  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  testi- 
fied before  my  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
earlier  tills  year,  he  called  for  a  "realistic 
and  commonsense  approach  In  the  sentenc- 
ing, p.xrole,  and  probation  treatment  of  re- 
peating criminals  who  have  demonstrated 
time  aft«r  time  their  contempt  for  society 
and  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  once 
again  victimize  the  public  when  prematurely 
set  free.  It  is  imperative  that  all  with  re- 
sporisibllity,  the  courts,  Juries,  and  law  en- 
forcement alike,  face  squarely  and  Intelli- 
gently the  deadly  threat  of  unwarranted 
leniency  if  we  hope  to  retain  law  and  order 
In  America." 

The  Director's  words  echo  the  sentiments 
of  a  growing  number  of  Americans  who  are 
becoming  more  and  more  concerned  about 
Increased  crime  In  our  nation  today. 

CAMPAIGN       PIN.^NCING THE     WRONG     WAT 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  recentJy 
reported  out  a  bill  which  would  make  about 
«54  miUion  in  tax  dollars  available  for  presi- 
dential and  senatorial  campaigns  and  it  Ls 
anticipated  that  this  proposal  will  be  ex- 
tended to  include  House  elections  as  well.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  plan  not  only  because  of 
the  high  cost,  but  because  it  would  concen- 
trate power  In  the  hands  of  national  party 
leaders  who  would  disburse  campaign  funds. 
Thus,  campaigns  would  be  financed  from  the 
top  down,  and  be  that  much  more  less  respon- 
sive to  the  people. 

Par  better  would  be  a  proposal  to  allow 
ta.x  credits  to  Individuals  who  make  small 
{xjlitlcal  contributions  of  not  over  $25.  This 
broadens  the  base  of  political  participation 
and  encourages  more  people  to  contribute 
on  an  individual  basis. 

The  dedication  of  the  Matejcek  Dam  In 
Walsh  County  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  men  like  Joe  Matejcek  and  others 
who  have  done  so  much  for  land  and  water 
conservation  in  eastern  North  Dakota. 

The  combined  efforts  of  many  people  have 
resulted  in  the  approval  for  planning  aslst- 
anoe  on  8  and  for  construction  of  3  water- 
shed projects  In  North  Dakota's  First  Con- 
gressional District  since  I  came  to  Congress. 

The  Mayor  of  Valley  City.  Lou  Bruhn,  was 
In  town  with  a  tour  group  sponsored  by  the 
Valley  City  State  College.  Lou  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  on  matters  of  special  in- 
terest to  his  constituent"; — and  mine. 

A  good  delegation  from  Jamestown  came 
down  In  an  attempt  to  get  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  approval  for  a  much  needed 
runway  extension  at  the  Jamestown  Airport. 
I  accompanied  them  to  the  FAA  as  they  pre- 


sented their  case.  They  had  the  facts  and  fig- 
nrerwell  in  hand,  and,  as  testimony  to  this 
the  runway  extension  was  granted.  Included 
n  the  gToup  are:  Don  Legrld,  Herman  Weiss. 
fohn  KUngenberg  and  "^^-^^f  ,^^^^,,3,,, 
Mary  and  I.  as  guests  at  the  mdoneslaii 
pmbassv  discussed  that  country  s  need  for 
^.Ser'a'n  Wheat  with  their  Finance  Minister^ 
Frins  Seda.  This  country,  which  recently 
overthrew  It^  former  pro-Communist  regime 
"rTmurh  needs  food  assistance  and  can  I 
believe  become  an  Important  U.S.  ally  in 
combating  communist  aggression  m  South- 
east  Asia. 


THE     PROBLEM     OF    THE     DEFICPr 

When  the  President  ^f^t  Congress  his 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  1968  last 
January,  he  estimated  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mS  $8.1  billion.  That  figure  has  since  sky- 
rocm'd  and  we  now  face  the  P-^^P^f  °'^^^ 
$09  billion  deficit  at  the  end  of  this  nsc_ai 
■far  according  to  recent  predictions  made  by 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director 
of  the  Burea^u  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 

''r^Tlre'on^y   two  ways   to  reduce  this 

"'Snels  to  cut  expenditures  and  the  other 
is  to  increase  taxes.  . 

Many  of  us  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  strongly  emphasized  the  Irn 
portance  of  reducing  wasteful  F^f^al  spend- 
ing before  considering  any  increase  ».n  taxes^ 
The  House  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  by 
-i  vote  of  20-5.  demonstrated  its  support  01 
our  position  by  putting  off  action  on  the 
P  esident's  proposed  10  percent  tax  iricrea^e 
until  the  President  makes  a  significant  cut 
n  spending  on  some  of  the  new  "Great  So- 
ciety' programs  that  have  so  loaded  down  the 

''"Mlanwhile  the  House  has  >«ade  Important 
cuts  in  the  President's  proposed  budget.  For 
example,  while  the  Viet  Nam  war  costs  ha%e 
pushed  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  up 
to  the  $70  billion  mark,  the  Congress  still  re- 
duced the  Defense  appropriation  by  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  The  foreign 
aid  appropriations  will  be  cut  by  a  record 
$700-800  million  and  requests  lor  the  space 
program,  housing  and  transport.Uion  have 
•Uready  been  reduced  sizably  by  the  House. 
The  showdown  on  reduced  spending  versus 
increased  taxes  is  now  the  major  issue  to  be 
decided  during  the  closing  days  of  the  1st 
Session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

FARM    INCOME — DOWN     AC.MN 

Farm  prices  have  dropped  another  1.5  per- 
cent, according  to  the  most  recent  report, 
and  are  now  7  percent  below  those  of  a  year 
a-o  They  are  now  at  73  percent  of  parity. 
cSmpared  uith  75  percent  last  month  and 
79  percent  a  vear  ago;  and  net  farm  Income 
is  expected  to'  be  10  percent  below  last  year. 
Meanwhile,  the  prices  farmers  paid  for 
goods  and  services  used  in  production  and 
in  family  living  went  up  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  month  ending  September  15.  For 
the  preceding  year,  these  prices  registered  a 
2  percent  increase. 


sioners.  down  in  Uie  southwestern  ccr 
ner  of  the  State.  . 

They  have  halted  distribution  of  free 
commodities.  Their  action  went  into  ef- 
fect on  August  1.  Since  that  time,  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  said,  many 
of  the  recipients  have  gone  back  to  work, 
ai^d  they  have  not  had  too  many  people 
complain.  .        ^  . 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  two 
newspaper  stories  into  the  Record.  The 
fir.<;t  is  a  UPI  story  carried  inji^^  ^na- 
darko,  Okla..  Daily  News  on  October  3, 
1967  and  the  second  is  an  editoriiil  com- 
ment carried  in  the  Altus,  Okla.  Times- 
Democrat  on  October  12,  1967.  Together, 
thev  tell  the  story  better  than  I  can: 

COMMISSIONERS   IN   HARMON   COUNTY   QUIT 

CoMMODirres 

OKLAHOMA  Cn-Y.— Harmon  County  com- 
missioners have  stopped  distributing  free 
commodities  because  _  they  •'really  ddnt 
think  It  was  worth  it"  and  thought  workers 
"were  all  quitting  work." 

The  commissioners,  who  estimated  cost  of 
the  program  at  from  $3,000  to  $9,000  per  year 
hatted  distribution  Aug.  1,  a  state  welfare 
department  official  said  Monday.  ,  „„„,rt 

county  commissioner  Sam  Earls  of  Gould 
said  about  1,600  persons  were  on  the  welfare 
ifst  in  the  southwestern  Oklahoma  county, 
but  th.-tt  the  commissioners  "ha^•en't  had  too 
many  people  complain"  about  ^^e  action^ 

•The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  we  \e 
been  getting  more  praise,"  he  said,  adding 
that  it  is  now  easier  to  hire  workers. 


[From  the  Altus  (Okla  )  Times-Democrat] 
Anyway,  It's  Interesting 
Our  neighboring  Harmon  County  is  by  no 
means  a  poverty  stricken  area,  nor  is  it 
among  the  state's  wealthier  <^o"nties.  It  Is 
nretiv  much  economically  average,  relying 
lareelv  on  agriculture  which  has  been  en- 
hanced in  recent  years  by  well  Irrigation 

That's  the  background  and  one  of  the 
reasons  it  makes  so  interesting  the  decision 
of  the  Harmon  County  commissioners  to  stop 
distributing  free  commodities  because  two  of 
the  members  contended  that  many  persons 
were  quitting  work  so  they  could  qualify  as 
clleDts.  . 

Harmon  halted  commodity  Issuances  two 
months  ago  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
reports  there  haven't  been  many  complaints, 
in  fact,  more  praise  for  the  action.  The  com- 
missioner is  quoted  as  saying:  "They  re  gone 
bak  to  work.  They  were  all  quitting  work^ 
They  didn't  want  to  work  unless  they  had 

°Neither  the  Harmon  board  members  nor 
state  welfare  officials  could  pinpoint  any 
cases  of  real  hardship  caused  by  eliminating 
the  free  food  stuff.  Some  families,  of  course, 
are  bound  to  have  less  in  the  pantry  because 
circumstances  do  prevent  employment  pos- 
sibility for  any  member  of  some  unfortunate 
households. 

If  hardships  arise,  surely  Harmon  will  care 
for  its  own.  Meanwhile,  what's  going  on 
around  the  Hollls  vicinity  is  going  to  be 
worth  watching.  This  could  turn  out  to  be 
proof  that  there's  far  too  much  pudding  in 
a  lot  of  the  free  eating 


WORTH  WATCHING 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er something  has  taken  place  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Oklahoma  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud.  I  refer  to  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  Harmon  County  commis- 


ALL  aurrriNo  work 
•Thev've   gone  back  to  work.   They  were 
all   quiumg    work."    he    said.   "They   dldn  t 
want  to  work  unless  they  had  w. 

Earls  said  the  program  cost  about  $9000 
a  vear  and  commissioners  felt  tney  could 
accomplish  more  oy  spending  the  money  di- 
rectly on  needy  persons.  He  said  the  com- 
modities program  was  stopped  oecause.  We 
really  didn't  think  It  was  worth  it . 

••We  were  distributing  25.000  Pounds  of 
groceries  a  month  and  putting  a  lot  of  httle 
erocers  out  of  business."  Earis  said. 

He  said  the  commissioners  had  no  aver- 
sion to  cooperating  in  the  federal  fo°d  ^^J^P 
program.  The  program  permits  needy  per- 
sonf  to  purchase  food  from  grocery  stores 
with  federal  stamps. 

Enris  said  such  a  program  would  give  the 
grocery  stores  some  business  instead  of  put- 
ting them  out  of  It." 

commissioner  E.  O,  Byrd  of  Hollis  dis- 
agreed with  Earls  and  Commissioner  Flo>d 
Charter  of  HoUis  over  stopping  the  commod- 
ities distribution. 

■  Bvrd  said  most  of  the  welfare  recipients 
were  in  his  district,  and  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modities program  was  $3,000  a  year. 

Asked  whether  the  former  food  recipients 
had  suffered  since  the  fixjd  cutoff,  Byrd  said, 
"They've  been  eating.  I  guess." 

"I  'haven't  heard  much  from  them,  he 
added  "If  someone's  in  need,  we  try  to  help 
them.  So  far,  things  have  been  running  along 
pretty  smoothly." 

John  T.  Sanford.  commodity  unit  super- 
visor for  the  state  welfare  department,  said 
about  600  of  the  persons  eligible  for  the  food 
were  welfare  clients,  and  another  200  were 
from  families  needing  assistance. 

■■I  don't  imagine  anyone  has  suffered  any 
hardships,  but  naturally  some  of  them  have 
been  deprived  of  a  source  of  food."  he  said. 
Sinford  said  counties  pay  only  for  freight 
on  the  free  commodities  from  Oklahoma  City 
warehouses  to  the  county  seat  and  /or  'ts 
stor.-ige  and  personnel  to  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution. . 

He  estimated  distribution  would  cost  the 
foundation  $100  per  month.  He  said  he  was 
hopeful  the  commissioners  would  agree  to 
cooperate  in  the  federal  food  stamp  program. 


CONGRESSMAN         WHALEN  EX- 

PRESSES   CONCERN    OVER    A   RE- 
GRESSION    OF     ATTITUDES     RE- 
GARDING INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wn.'iLEN]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  HR.  478,  the  so-called  low  wage 
taports  bill,  on  September  28  suggested 
to  some  that  a  regression  of  congres- 
sional attitudes  regai'dmg  international 
trade  is  taking  place. 

I  made  that  very  point  in  my  remarks 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I  expressed 
mv  concern  that  if  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  implemented  by  the  imposition 
of  tariffs  or  import  restrictions,  other 
countries  affected  by  our  action  will  re- 
spond in  kind. 

As  an  economist,  I  am  apprehensive 
about  the  impact  that  legislation  such  as 
H  R  478  and  other  measures  under  con- 
sideration could  have  on  the  progress 
made  in  tlie  Kennedy  round.  Tariffs  or 
import  regulation  would  have  an  ad- 
verse affect  on  those  American  mdus tries 
which  presently  are  exporting.  In  the 
long  i-un  thev  would  cost  more  jots  than 
they  would  save.  Further,  any  diminish- 
ment  of  the  results  of  the  Kennedy  round 
would  tend  to  cancel  out  prospective 
gains  in  international  trade  for  Ameri- 
can industi-y. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  find  that  several  of  the 
most  eminent  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  also  share  this  concern  and  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  subject  m 
recent  days.  For  the  information  of  my 
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colleagues  who  might  not  be  fully  aware 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  I  here- 
with insert  into  the  Record  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  and  the  Washington 
Post: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  6,  1967] 

Protectionist  Offensive 
The  big  and  efTective  protectionist  lobby- 
In  Washington  is  mtisterini;  all  Its  forces  for 
an  attack  on  the  liberalizing  measures  made 
in  the  Kennedy  Riound  of  trade  negotiations. 
The  attack  is  being  spearheaded  by  te.xtlle, 
oil  and  meat  interests,  which  are  asking  Con- 
gress for  relief  against  rising  le\els  of  Im- 
ports. They  have  the  support  of  the  dairy 
industry,  which  has  already  gained  conces- 
sions and  is  pressing  for  more,  as  well  as  that 
of  metal  producers,  the  steel  industry  and 
other  manufacturers.  Their  combined  con- 
tention that  they  are  being  hurt  by  foreign 
competition  may  well  convince  susceptible 
Congressmen  that  protectionism  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  domestic  Jobs  and  profitii. 

Undeniably.  American  consumers  are  buy- 
ing more  foreign  products.  But  American 
producers  are  also  selling  more  abroad.  If 
Congress  gives  in  to  the  proiectionlst  lobby 
by  restricting  foreign  access  to  the  domestic 
market.  It  will  also  be  restricting  American 
access  to  much  bigger— and  constantly  ex- 
panding— foreign  markets. 

This  damage  to  overseas  sales  would  come 
about  partly  because  of  political  retaliation, 
which  is  sure  to  take  place  if  Congress  dis- 
criminates against  foreign  Imports:  but  it 
would  also  come  about  because  the  demand 
for  goods  would  decline  if  foreigners  could 
not  earn  the  funds  to  pay  for  them. 

Thus,  the  erection  of  new  protectionist 
barriers  in  the  form  of  quotas  or  other  non- 
tariff  curbs  on  trade  is  bound  to  dampen  the 
over-all  growth  of  the  American  economy.  It 
would  also  give  fresh  Impetus  to  already 
dangerous  inflationary  pressures  because 
domestic  producers  would  have  greater  free- 
dom to  raise  prices  in  the  absence  or  cur- 
tailment of  foreign  competition.  So  resort  to 
protectionism  would  mean  a  reduction  in 
productive  employment  and  a  further  escala- 
tion in  prices. 

The  Administration,  flushed  with  its  vic- 
tory in  the  Kennedy  Round,  docs  not  appear 
to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  pro- 
tectionist threat.  It  has  done  little  to  point 
up  the  economic  dangers  In  protectionism 
or  to  rally  the  forces  of  free  trade  The  pro- 
tectionists have  shown  their  strength  in  the 
Byrnes  amendment  barring  Britain  from 
bidding  on  ships  for  the  Navy  and  In  the 
Dent  bin  designed  to  bypass  the  existing 
machinery  for  granting  relief.  Clearly,  the 
protectionists  are  out  to  undermine  the 
Kennedy  Round  and  It  will  take  a  broad 
coalition.  led  by  the  President,  to  thwart 
them. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1967] 
The  Pains  of  Protectionism 

Economists  can.  and  frequently  do.  muster 
all  sorts  of  arguments  against  Import  curbs. 
Though  their  case  Is  convincing,  the  matter 
Isn't  entirely  one-sided. 

To  begin  with,  no  academic  reasoning  will 
ease  the  pain  of  a  businesman  who  believes 
he  is  being  undone  by  imports.  At  the 
moment  such  major  industries  as  textiles, 
meat,  steel  and  oil  say  they  are  in  that  situ- 
ation, or  close  to  it,  and  are  pressing  Con- 
gress for  new  or  increased  protection. 

They  contend,  quite  correctly,  that  their 
economic  health  Is  important  not  only  to 
them  but  to  the  nation.  They  also  stress  the 
difficulty  of  competing  with  foreign  firms 
whose  wage  costs  are  lower. 

When  It  comes  to  proposed  relief,  the 
Import-troubled  industries  emphasize  their 
eagerness  to  be  reasonable.  For  the  most  part 
they  do  not  want  to  shut  out  all  foreign  com- 


petition; Instead,  they  would  merely  limit  It 
to  a  "fair"  share  of  the  domestic  market. 
Even  that  might  not  be  necessary,  some 
spokesmen  say.  If  other  nations  would  only 
allow  the  U.S.  freer  access  to  their  own 
markets. 

Before  Congress  comes  to  any  decision, 
however.  It  should  ponder  this  question's 
other  sides.  If  the  U.S.  moves  toward  protec- 
tionism, for  Instance,  what  happens  to  the 
nation's  export  trade?  As  an  international 
merchant,  after  all.  this  country  stUl  leads 
the  world  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  answer  Is  partly  a  matter  of  simple 
economics.  If  Country  A  can  no  longer  sell 
quite  as  many  textiles  to  the  U.S.,  it  won't 
earn  as  many  dollars  to  buy  American  busi- 
ness machines.  Thus  the  effect  would  be  to 
limit  U.S.  exports,  even  If  the  only  change 
In  the  situation  was  a  higher  U.S.  tariff  or 
lower  Import  quota. 

But  that's  not  likely  to  be  the  only 
change.  Among  nations,  as  among  little  boys, 
there's  a  tendency  to  strike  back  when  some- 
one hits  you.  If  history  is  any  guide,  ;hen 
new  U.S.  import  curbs  would  quickly  bring 
retaliation  abroad,  further  crimping  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  sales. 

Turning  the  question  around  another  way. 
Congress  might  consider  It  from  the  point  of 
view  of  consumers.  What  happens  to  them  if 
the  nation  raises  new  barriers  against  Im- 
ports? 

For  one  thing,  consumers  would  often  be 
paying  higher  prices.  Some  people  may  like 
the  snob  appeal  of  a  foreign  label,  but  most 
Americans  buy  imports  mainly  when  they 
believe  they're  getting  more  for  their  money. 
Trade  restrictions,  furthermore,  obviously 
limit  consumers'  freedom  of  choice. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  economists,  who 
focus  most  of  their  attention  on  a  still 
broader  aspect  of  import  curbs:  Their  effect 
on  the  general  well-being  of  the  economy.  As 
is  their  wont,  the  academicians  take  a  fairly 
long-run  view  of  things;  they  find  little  com- 
fort in  the  economy's  current  health  If  It 
seems  due  to  degenerate  before  long. 

One  prime  worry  is  protectionism's  upward 
pressure  on  prices.  Inflation  Is  already  very 
much  with  us,  even  without  fresh  trade  re- 
straints to  accentuate  It. 

Economists  also  fret  about  the  effects  of 
import  curbs  on  the  vitality  of  domestic  In- 
dustries. If  foreign  competition  Is  curtailed, 
domestic  producers  will  have  less  Incentive 
to  increase  efficiency  and  develop  new  and 
better  products. 

Through  the  past  three  decades,  the  do- 
mestic economy  has  expanded  enormously 
while  U.S.  protectionism  has  shrunk  to  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  While  there  are 
numerous  reasons  for  this  happy  develop- 
ment, not  the  least  of  them  is  stiff  competi- 
tion, some  of  It  furnished  by  foreigners. 

Trade  restrictions,  In  sum,  provide  bene- 
fits for  US.  firms  In  the  domestic  market, 
though  these  gains  may  be  only  temporary. 
On  the  other  hand,  import  curbs  endanger 
the  nation's  exports.  Impose  penalties  on  con- 
sumers and  tend  to  weaken  the  vigor  of  the 
country's  economy.  Looked  at  from  all  sides, 
the  package  hardly  seems  appealing. 

If  a  company  is  genuinely  damaged  by  im- 
ports, machinery  already  exists  to  provide 
job-retaining,  technical  assistance  and  the 
like.  If  Congress  decides  that  more  help  Is 
needed.  It  would  be  better  to  pay  direct  Fed- 
eral subsidies  than  to  opt  for  the  even  more 
debilitating  devices  of  trade  restraint. 

For  some  businessmen,  import  competition 
can  prove  quite  painful.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  however,  the 
agonies  of  protectionism  could  be  a  good 
deal  worse. 

(From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Oct.  6,  1967] 

The  Moon  on  Capitol  Hill 

It   would   be   a  pity   if   Congress  were   to 

undo   the   positive   results   of   the   Kennedy 

Round  in  its  desire  to  protect  some  domestic 


Industries.  Yet  that  may  well  happen  unless 
the  administration  steps  In  to  head  off  a  mas- 
sive protectionist  assault.  We  would  hope 
that  Congress  Itself  will  not  let  the  problems 
of  certain  industries  overshadow  the  potential 
benefits  to  the  entire  nation  of  the  trade 
negotiations.  Yet.  the  actions  of  Congress  in 
the  past  two  months  do  not  foster  confidence 
in  the  lawmakers'  ability  to  see  clearly  and 
act  wisely  in  the  national  Interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  of  Congress 
In  the  past  three  months  has  been  disgrace- 
ful. Has  there  been  a  full  moon  over  Wach- 
ington  for  the  past  few  months?  It's  very 
diificult  to  make  any  sense  out  of  some  cf  the 
things  that  have  been  emanating  from  Capi- 
tol Hill  recently. 

There  was  for  example,  the  disgraceful 
episode  dealing  with  the  dispute  between  six 
shopcraft  unions  and  the  nation's  railroads. 
While  the  nation  waited,  the  political  game 
was  played  out.  In  the  end  Congress  w,-.s 
literally  forced  to  pass  the  legislation  that  Is 
preventing  a  strike.  If  It  had  thought  of  the 
national  interest  it  would  have  passed  the 
legislation  in  the  first  place. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Rep.  John  W, 
Byrnes,  a  Wisconsin  Republican,  spearheaded 
a  move  that  resulted  in  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  prohibiting  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign-built warships.  Involved  is  $60  million 
in  orders  for  16  new  minesweepers  that  the 
British  might  receive  if  their  bid  is  success- 
ful. 

Permitting  the  British  to  bid  on  the  mine- 
sweepers was  part  of  an  arrangement  under 
which  they  were  to  purchase  almost  $800 
million  worth  of  U.S.  military  aircraft. 

Then  last  Thursday  the  House  passed  a  bill 
giving  the  President  the  right  to  Impose 
quotas  or  increase  tariffs  on  imports  that 
might  threaten  the  "well  being"  of  American 
workers.  The  President  did  not  ask  for  the 
authority  and  does  not  want  It  since  it  ob- 
viously would  complicate  the  U.S.  position  in 
trade  matters  and  negotiations. 

Right  on  the  heels  of  this  protectionist 
measure  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  an- 
nounced that  it  will  hold  hearings  later  this 
month  on  a  number  of  import  quota  pro- 
posals, dealing  with  Industries  such  as  oil, 
some  nonferrous  metals,  steel  and  textiles, 
among  others. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  hearings  will  lead 
to  actual  bills.  More  likely,  they  will  set  the 
stage  for  riders  when  House-passed  trade  bills 
reach  the  Senate.  However,  the  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall  and  the  administration  should 
take  steps  now  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
potential  good  of  the  Kennedy  Round  nego- 
tiations does  not  go  down  the  drain  because 
certain  industries  may  face  greater  com- 
petition. 

It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  think  that  we 
can  impose  restrictions  unilaterally.  Foreign 
governments  are  not  about  to  sit  Idly  by 
while  we  take  away  some  of  their  potential 
markets.  Their  only  recourse  would  be  to 
Impose  limitations  on  our  exports.  And.  quite 
frankly,  they  would  be  right. 

While  we  sympathize  with  the  industries 
that  face  additional  competition  as  a  result 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  It  would 
not  make  sense  to  scuttle  the  entire  pact  to 
protect  these  companies  and  their  employes. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  any  potential 
losses  will  be  more  than  offset  by  gains  by 
other  companies  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  This  was  the  main  consideration 
of  the  U.S.  negotiating  team.  One  still  has  to 
give  a  little  in  one  area  to  gain  in  another. 
It  is  silly  to  think  that  the  U.S.  comes  out 
of  a  negotiation  such  as  the  Kennedy  Round 
a  winner  In  all  areas.  Over-all,  yes,  but  not  In 
every  single  instance. 

Apparently  the  industries  to  be  hit  hardest 
by  new  imports  have  been  working  diligently 
to  line  up  support  in  Congress  for  their  posi- 
tions (the  textile  industry  reports  that  67 
senators  and  171  representatives  are  cospon- 
soring  legislation  for  major  curbs  on  textile 
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imoorts).  Unions  representing  workers  in  the 
'S?  fields  that  may  be  hurt  are  lining  up 

%Ssly  "great  pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  Congress.  If  Congress  knuckle^ 
under  it  will  be  making  a  great  mistake^  A 
return  to  protectionism  can  only  hurt  the 
OS  Otir  export  sales  greatly  exceed  Unports 
and  make  up  one  of  the  major  plus  com- 
ponents in  the  balance  of  payments  P'""/^. 

It  behooves  Congress  to  look  at  the  big 
picture  and  not  view  the  Kennedy  Round  on 
an  industry  by  Industry  basis. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct    13.   1967] 

An   OtTTRAGEOUS  PROPOSAL 

The  congressional  drive  to  stifle  interna- 
tional trade  through  the  Unposltion  of  im- 
port quotas  is  now  entering  the  obsesslotial 
stage  in  which  the  proponents,  blindly  oblivi- 
ous to  international  reactions,  are  courting 
instant  retaliation  from  the  countries  that 
«-ould  be  injured  by  their  protectionist  de- 
signs. Surely  rational  explanations  cast  little 
Uiht  on  the  behavior  of  Senators  Dirksen 
and  Long,  the  architects  of  a  strategy  that 
would  attach  a  broad  range  of  import  quotas 
as  a  rider  to  the  Social  Security  bill. 

This  legislative  technique  Is  well  suited  to 
the  low  purpose  of  the  quota  proposal.  The 
attachment,  by  rider,  of  legislative  parasites 
to  otherwise  sound  and  healthy  measures,  is 
an  abomination  that  ought  to  have  been 
abandoned  long  ago.  In  this  ^j^f.  sertous 
damage  could  be  done  to  a  Social  Security 
bill  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
international  trade  policy. 

If  riders  are  the  most  retrograde  of  legis- 
lative devices,  quotas  are  the  most  retrogres- 
sive of  protectionist  devices.  They  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  volume  of  Imports  that  pre- 
vent foreign  suppliers  from  competing  on  a 
price  basis.  They  confer  glfU  on  the  protected 
domestic  industries,  gifts  granted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  consumers  without  the  in- 
crease in  revenues  that  would  be  yielded  by 
tariffs  And  because  they  involve  transfers 
of  income  to  favored  Industries  and  firms, 
quota  systems  are  natural  spawning  grounds 
for  political  favoritism,  bureaucratic  abuses 
and  corruption. 

What  is  most  astonishing  is  the  arrogant 
assumption  that  other  countries  will  docilely 
submit  to  the  injuries  that  a  Long,  a  Dirksen 
or  a  Hartke  would  Inflict  upon  them.  Suppose 
that  Senator  Hartke  and  his  friends  In  indus- 
try succeed  In  reducing  steel  Imports  by  as 
much  as  20  per  cent.  The  Japanese,  for 
example,  could  retaliate  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves by  switching  their  wheat  purchases 
from  this  country  to  Canada.  And  the  Euro- 
peans would  be  perfectly  justified,  under  the 
rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  in  retaliating  with  tariffs  or 
quotas  on  United  States  exports.  Where  then 
is  the  net  advantage? 

Although  there  Is  no  principled  defense  to 
be  made  for  the  quota  strategy,  Senator 
Wrksen  can  at  least  score  points  in  the  game 
of  Irresponsible  partisan  politics.  But  why 
should  Russell  B.  Long,  whose  father,  the  late 
Sen  Huey  Long,  was  a  strong  proponent  of 
freer  trade  and  lower  prices,  lend  his  talents 
to  such  a  disreputable  effort?  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  reconsider  his  position 
and  disavow  legislation  that  would  scuttle 
the  Kennedy  Round  and  halt  the  expansion 
of  International  trade. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
all  of  us  should  reflect  seriously  on  what 
Secretary  Rusk  had  to  say  at  his  news 
conference  about  whether  or  not  our  na- 
tional security  is  really  at  stake  In 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Rusk  asked  us  to  look  ahead 
to  the  next  10  or  20  years  when  there  will 
be  a  billion  Chinese  on  the  mainland, 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  great 
uncertainty  as  to  what  their  attitude  will 
be  toward  the  rest  of  Asia.  The  free  Asian 
nations,  which  will  contain  another  bil- 
Uon  persons,  have  rejected  the  idea  ol 
communism  being  imposed  on  them  by 
force  Mr.  Rusk  noted  that  these  nations 
must  have  security.  stabiUty.  and  co- 
operation among  themselves  if  there  is 
to  be  peace  in  Asia. 

And  while  the  world  hopes  that  main- 
land China  will  abandon  its  aggressive- 
ness and  veer  toward  peace,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  it  will  do  so. 

The  Secretary  asked  us  to  consider  the 
unattractive    prospect   of    hundreds   of 
millions  of  people  in  Asia  living  in  fear 
and  subjugation.  I  agree  wnth  him  that 
the  United  States,  as  both  a  Pacific  and 
an   Atlantic   power,   has   a   tremendous 
natiovial  .,t?ke  in  the  ability  of  free  Asia 
to  live  in  peace,  and  to  turn  the  interests 
of  mainland  China  to  the  needs  of  its  own 
people   and   away   from   its   adventures 
abroad.  Like  Mr.  Rusk,  I  believe  we  can- 
not be  the  world's  police  force,  but  like 
him  I  recognize  that  through  our  treaty 
commitments  we  have  accepted  our  share 
of  the  burden  in  our  own  vital  national 
interests.  I  believe,  with  him.  that  the 
history  of  the  past  four  decades  offers 
proof  that  the  world  cannot  have  peace 
if  it  allows  one  small  country  after  an- 
other—including South  Vietnam— to  be 
overrun  by  an  aggressor. 

And  we.  as  a  nation,  are  committed 
to  world  peace. 


SECRETARY  RUSK'S  STATEMENT  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HALPERN  URGES  ACTION  ON  SITUS 
PICKETING  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Halpern]  is 
recosnized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  inatten- 
tion piles  upon  inaction  as  the  Congress 
continues  to  shunt  aside  legislation 
which  is  sorely  needed  to  end  serious  dis- 
crimination against  the  building  trades- 
men of  America. 

The  legislation  has  awaited  congres- 
sional action  since  early  in  this  session, 
when  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Thompson]  introduced 
HR  100,  I  introduced  H.R.  5065,  and 
several  of  our  colleagues  submitted  sim- 
ilar legislation.  ,  •  ^  ^ 
These  bills  would  end  the  unfair  defi- 
nition of  onsite  picketing  by  building 
tradesmen  as  a  prohibited  secondary 
boycott  under  section  8ib»<4i  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Other  trades  are  allowed  free,  peaceful 
picketing  at  places  where  they  work,  but 
onlv  those  who  work  in  the  Nation  s  vi- 
tally important  construction  industry 
mav  not  do  as  much. 

In  this  House,  the  situs  picketing  bill 
has  moved  well  on  its  way  toward  action. 
Hearings  have  been  held,  and  the  meas- 
ure now  waits  in  the  Rules  Committee. 


I  am  told  that  the  committee  plans  no 
further  action  until  the  other  body  ad- 
vances its  own  similar  bills. 

The   discrimination   against   building 
tradesmen  dates  back  to  the  April  1949 
decision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board   in  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
case  The  ruling  did  not  bear  out  the  in- 
tention of  Congress.  What  is  more,  at  the 
time  the  ruling  was  handed  down,  the 
Board  was  unfamiUar  with  the  special 
conditions  in  the  building  trades,  over 
which  it  had  but  lately  taken  jurisdiction. 
For    the    past    18    years,    under    that 
decision,    building    trades    unions   have 
been  barred  from  picketing  peacefully 
at  construction  sites  because  the  Denver 
rule    holds    that    such    picketing    Is    a 
secondary    boycott,    prohibited    by    the 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  to  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  , 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  produce 
a  reasonable  justification  for  the  fact 
that  the  building  tradesmen— and  they 
alone— are  barred  from  such  peaceful 
demonstrations  at  the  places  where  they 
work  At  hearings  held  on  the  bills 
awaiting  action  in  this  House.  I  dis- 
cussed the  Denver  rule  and  told  the 
Labor  Subcommittee: 

Tlirough  the  years,  there  have  been  many 
legal  opinions  opposing  that  ruling.  It  Is 
also  true  that  there  have  been  forceful  and 
Impressive  arguments  In  favor  of  the 
NLRB  position,  but  these  seem  only  to 
fortify  the  Impression  that  If  the  wording  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  actually  does  justify 
such  discrimination  against  the  tradesmen 
of  a  single  industry,  then  the  need  for 
amendment  Is  all  the  greater. 

In  the  long  history  of  attempts  to 
rectify  this  injustice,  there  has  always  been 
bipartisan  support  for  the  amendments 
which  are  being  discussed  today.  In  fact. 
it  has  received  multi-partisan  support,  not 
only  from  outstanding  spokesmen  for  the 
two  major  parties,  but  even  by  leaders  of 
differing  shades  of  opinion  within  these 
parties. 

As  an  example  of  this  across-the- 
board  support,  President  Ti-uman  and 
President  Eisenhower  asked  for  legis- 
lation to  nullify  the  Denver  nile.  In 
1959,  the  section  was  amended  to  pre- 
vent similar  injustice   in  the   garment 

trades. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  Rules  Committee  went  so  far 
as  to  report  the  bill  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jei-sey  (Mr. 
Thompson]— but  the  measui-e  was  sud- 
denly withdrawn  before  it  could  be  acted 
upon  bv  the  full  House.  And  now  the 
bills  in  "this  90th  Congress  sit  gathering 
dust  in  committee  pigeonholes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  cannot  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  construction  industry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  its  tradesmen  are  the  heart 
and  muscle  of  that  industrj'.  Let  us  not 
ignore  their  just  complaint.  Let  us  act. 
at  long  last,  to  nullify  an  inequity  per- 
petrated against  them. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 
SUMMER  INTERN  PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  inspiring  accomplishments  of  the 
summer  interns  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  From  mid-June  to  mid-Au- 
gust, the  conference  directed  the  research 
activities  of  18  interns,  and  the  wide- 
ranging  scope  of  their  inquiries  will  find 
meaningful  application  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Republican  programs  and  prin- 
ciples. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  a  paper 
on  campaign  finance  and  election  law 
reform    prepared    by    Charles    William 
O'Neill,  a  senior  at  Princeton  University. 
"Dub,"  son  of  the  former  Governor  and 
now  Supreme  Court  Justice  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  follows  in  distinguished  foot- 
steps and  has  acquitted  himself  admir- 
ably-.   I   commend    his    thoughtful   and 
timely  study  to  my  colleagues.  This  staff 
research  paper  is  indicative  of  the  prob- 
ing .scholarship  evidenced  by  our  interns. 
I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference,    who    worked    earnestly    to 
generate  a  challenging  and  productive 
program  for  our  interns.  The  following 
list  indicates  something  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  direction  we  have  tried  to  pro- 
vide so  that  our  interns  could  develop  an 
Intimate  understanding  of  the  function- 
ing of  our  Federal  system  of  government. 
Based  on  such  activity.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  being  boastful  when  I  say  that  I  feel 
that  ours  is  the  most  rewarding  intern 
program  of  this  Congress. 

House  Repcbucan  CoNFiaiENCE:    1967 

SCMMEH    I.NTEBNS 

John  Herman.  Akron,  Ohio,  Harvard  Law 
School.  "An  Analysis  of  the  Problem  of  Na- 
tional Emergency  Strikes". 

James  Roebe.  Potomac.  Maryland.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  "The  United  States  and  the 
Arab  World:  A  Political  Study". 

Steven  Martlndale.  PocateUo,  Idaho,  Gould 
School  of  Law,  use.  "Study  of  the  Coleman 
Report". 

Thomas  Roehl.  Wausau.  Wisconsin.  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Graduate  School  "A  Cost- 
Benefit  Analysis  of  the  Wood  County  Proj- 
ect". 

George  B.  Walton,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
University  of  Louisville  Law  School,  "The 
Open  Generation"  (Also  on  assignment  to 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime) . 

Margaret  Wilner,  Washington.  DC,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  "The  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Middle  East". 

Cynthia  Bartlett,  Vista,  CaUfornla,  Whlt- 
tler  College.  "American  Foreign  PoUcy  with 
Israel". 

David  H.  Cleverly,  Arlington,  Virginia.  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  (Pla.),  "A  Study  of  United 
States  Relations  with  Egypt:  Nasserite  Bel- 
ligerency". 

David  E.  Rosedahl.  Jamestown,  New  York. 
Columbia  College.  "Antidote  to  Boredom:  A 
Study  of  Public  TV". 

Terence  E.  Horgnn.  Reno.  Nevada.  Stanford 
University,  "The  United  States  and  the  War 
in  Viet  Nam"  (.^Iso  on  assignment  to  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Crime  i . 

James  G.  Gldwlta.  Highland  Park.  Illinois, 
Standford  Unlverity.  On  assignment  to  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  East-West  Trade. 
David  H.  Breen,  Dansville.  New  York,  Mld- 
dlebury  College,  On  assignment  to  the  Re- 
publican Taak  Force  on  Crime. 

James  Fals,  Columbus.  Ohio.  Denlson  Uni- 
versity. On  assignment  to  the  Republican 
Task  FDrce  on  Crime. 

TlBh  Newman,  Vallejo.  California,  Wellesley 
College,  On  asaignmeni  to  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime. 
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Stuart  F.  Johnson.  Bennington,  Vermont, 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  On  as- 
signment to  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime. 

Robert  vom  Eigen.  Morrlstown,  New  Jer- 
sey, University  of  California  School  of  Law, 
"New  Towns  Housing  Program." 

Charles  WiUlam  O'Neill.  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Princeton  University,  "The  Dilemmas  of 
C."impalgn  Finance  and  Election  Law  Reform: 
Analysis  of  Republican  Views." 

Roes  H.  Hicks.  Nlota,  Tennessee,  Vander- 
btlt  University,  On  assignment  to  the  Minor- 
ity Poverty  Staff,  Hoiise  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  director.  Dr. 
John  F.  Bibby,  a  member  of  the  politi- 
cal science  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin— Milwaukee,  and  the  staff 
members  of  the  conference,  earned  well- 
deserved  praise  for  developing  a  compre- 
hensive and  stimulating  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  justly  proud  of  our 
interns.  The  experience  and  insights 
which  they  have  gained  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  our  American  political  sys- 
tem. They  have  realized  practical  in- 
volvement, an  absolutely  essential  in- 
gredient in  participatoi-y  democracy. 

The  paper  referred  to  above  follows; 
The    Dii.e.mm.\s    of    Campaign    Finance   and 

Election  Law  Reform:  Analysis  op  Repub- 

LiCAN  Views 

The  problems  of  campaign  finance  and 
election  law  reform  are  offspring  of  the  same 
overbearing  parent — the  influence  of  money 
on  the  machinery  of  democracy. 

The  problem  makes  Itself  felt  in  the 
campaign  of  an  Individual,  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  party  machinery,  and  in  the 
decisions  and  Integrity  of  government. 

Campaign  expenditures  at  all  levels  were 
$175  million  dollars  in  1960;  in  1964,  this 
&^Viie  rose  to  8200  million.  Broadcasting  costs 
alone  have  undergone  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  the  last  several  years.  Expendi- 
tures on  broadcast  time  for  non-Presidential 
races  have  gone  from  $20  million  in  1962  to 
$32  million  In  1966.  Other  costs  have  also 
been  on  the  increase. 

It  cost  Pierre  Salinger  $1,600,000  to  lose  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate;  Ronald  Reagan's 
sucessful  gubernatorial  campaign  cost  $5,- 
000,000.'  A  party,  or  an  Individual,  who  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  establish  a  broad 
base  of  contributors  to  raise  simis  of  this 
magnitude,  may  be  forced  into  a  dependence 
on  the  large  individual  contributor.  As  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  Commission  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Finance  states;  " 

"It  Is  not  desirable  to  have  candidates  for 
high  office,  especially  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  dependent  on  Individuals  or  orga- 
nizations with  special  Interests  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  large  contributions  in  the  form 
of  cash  or  campaign  contributions." 

Senator  Albert  Gore  (D-Tennessee)  further 
emphasized  the  Issue  when  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  problem  on  the  Senate  floor:  » 

"Ne.xt  week  the  party  of  the  people  will 
have  a  fund-raising  dinner  at  $250  per  plate. 
What  man  of  toil  will  be  there?  Who  will  buy 
the  plates  at  $250  each?  I  do  not  know  who 
wUl  buy  them  by  the  plate.  Not  many.  Who 
will  buy  the  tables  of  plates?  We  know,  and 
we  are  ashamed  of  It.  The  lobbyists  and  the 
special  interests  seeking  favors  from  Congress 
and  the  government  will  buy  these  tables." 
A  broad  base  of  support  will  free  a  public 
servant  to  "weigh  the  special  Interest  against 
the  common  Interests  within  his  own  con- 


stituency"* without  financial  obUgation  to 
the  special  Interest. 

Such  views  and  words  of  warning  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  electorate  recently  by 
the  Baker.  Dodd,  Long  and  Dulskl  cases 
These  have  created  what  Senator  Hugh  Seen 
(R-Penn.i  calls  "the  crisis  of  confidence' = 
expressed  toward  the  Congress  today.  This 
"crisis  of  confidence"  springs  from  a  crisis 
of  finance  affecting  both  mdividuals  and 
party  org.mlzatlous. 

Both  parties  emerged  from  the  1960  cam- 
paign with  deficits.  In  1964  the  Democrats 
again  emerged  with  a  large  deficit.  The  bur- 
den this  cost  places  on  a  party  is  the  diffl- 
culty  it  presents  in  maintaining  a  permanem 
party  structure.  To  be  a  truly  effective  and 
dynamic  force,  a  party  must  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  staff  to  research  and  develop  positions 
and  progranis. 

This  costs  money  and  it  costs  money  In 
non-election  years  when  many  pools  of  rev- 
enue dry  up.  It  necessitates  developing  .i 
broad-based  group  of  supporters  willing  to 
make  small  contributions  on  a  yearly  basis 
The  Republican  party  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  contributors  willing  to  give  $10  apiece 
per  year  to  sustain  the  operation  of  the  party 
apparatus. 

Such  a  program  has  al  owed  the  party  to 
develop  sophisticated  positions  on  the  Issues 
and  problems  currently  f.vclng  the  country 
and  to  publish  such  material.  It  has  given 
the  party  the  means  to  become  an  opposi- 
tion of  constructive  alternatives  rather  Uiau 
an  opposition  of  negatives,  to  act  as  a  true 
counterweight  to  the  majortiy. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  studied  the 
problem  that  in  order  to  best  represent  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  undue  Influence,  a  political  orga- 
nization should  be  funded  by  small  contri- 
butions from  a  variety  of  people. 

The  broader  the  contributing  base,  the 
larger  and  more  intense  Is  the  feeling  oi 
participation  by  the  citizenry.  If  a  citizen 
has  an  Investment  In  a  candidate  or  a  party, 
he  Is  more  likely  to  talk,  work,  and  ultimate- 
ly vote  for  him  than  If  he  has  no  personal 
stake  in  the  campaign.  In  the  spectrum  of 
argtiment  about  financial  problems  that  will 
be  alienated  by  a  broad  base  of  contributor.^, 
this  positive  civic  good  Is  overlooked. 

The  next  question  is.  since  almost  every- 
one Is  In  agreement  about  the  fact  that  a 
broad  base  of  small  contributors  Is  desirable, 
what  has  been  done  about  it  in  the  past 
and  what  Is  the  trend  for  the  future? 

There  is  a  continuing  mythology,  a  legacy 
from  the  past,  that  casts  the  RepiibUcans  as 
the  oarty  of  the  large  contributors  and  the 
Democrats  as  the  poor  party  scraping  by  on 
the  nickels  and  dimes  of  its  followers.  The 
myth  was  never  true,  but  there  was  at  least 
some  basis  for  such  an  exaggeration  in  the 
past.  No  such  basis  exists  any  longer.  In- 
stead, It  Is  the  Republican  Party  that  has 
acted  on  Its  belief  In  the  small  contributor, 
while  the  Democratic  Party  has  come  more 
and  more  to  rely  on  heavy  Individual  con- 
tributors. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  1956. 
74 'i  of  the  money  raised  nationally  by  the 
Republicans,  and  44  r  of  the  money  raised 
by  Democrats,  had  come  from  contributions 
of  over  $500. 

In  1964.  the  Republicans  raised  only  28'; 
of  their  national  funds  with  contributions 
of  over  $500.  while  the  Democrats  raised  a 
full  69'^:  of  their  money  through  such 
means." 
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'  Time.   March  31.    1967.   p.   24. 

'  Report  of  President's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs.  Financing  Presidential 
Campaigns,   1962. 

^  Congressional  Record,  May  4,  1967  p 
S-6398. 


«  The  Condition  of  Our  National  Parties, 
Stephen  K.  Bailey,  p.  13. 

» Senator  Hugh.  Scott.  Statement  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  June  20,  1967. 

'  Responsibility  in  Party  Finance.  Herbert 
E.  Alexander,  Citizen's  Research  Foimda- 
tlon. 


As  Alexander  and  Meyers  put  It  in  their 
studv  of  1964  campaign  finances:  ' 

"C'lrefxil  study  of  the  recorded  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  reveals  that 
the  Democrats  became  the  party  of  the  rat 
cat'  and  the  Republicans,  the  party  of  the 
small  contributors."  ,„    „ 

Alexander  and  Meyers  also  have  an  ex- 
planation for  this  phenomenon:  ' 

"The  chief  magnet  attracting  large  gifts  to 
the  Democrats  in  1964  was  the  Presidents 
Club,  which  provided  the  parly  with  a  good 
share  of  its  campaign  funds." 

This  is  the  organization  that  was  described 
by  a  member  as  a  "financial  oligarchy  for 
the  President  of  the  U.S."' 

The  orgv  of  large  contributions  that  was 
initiated  in  1960  and  brought  to  full  poten- 
tlal  in  1964  has  not  yet  let  up.  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  recently  carried  the  foUowlng 
itcnis*  ^** 

"Within  three  weeks  in  three  widely  sepa- 
rated cities  across  the  nation,  Lyndon  John- 
son helped  raise  more  than  three  million 
dollars  in  political  contributions  lor  the 
Democratic  party  .  .  .  most  of  the  money 
came  from  wealthv  men  who  belong  to  the 
exclusive  President's  Club  which  was  formed 
as  a  fund  raising  device  by  Democrats  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminlstra- 

"For  $1,000  a  year  in  political  donations 
club  members  are  promised  a  'direct  rela- 
tionship, with  the  White  House,  Including 
social  invitations  and  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent." ,  ,  „ 
The  Democrats  left  another  legacy  from 
their  high  priced  fund  raising  in  1964-65. 
this  one  statutory. 

The  Democrats  sold  advertising  In  their 
1964  Convention  Program  for  $15,000  a  page, 
plus  an  increased  rate  for  front  and  back 
covers"  The  uproar  created  over  the  1965 
Democrat  book,  "Towards  An  Age  Of  Great- 
ness", which  was  marked  by  heavy  advertis- 
ing led  to  Congressional  actions.  The  Issue  at 
hand  was  an  ambiguity  In  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  that  allowed  the  problem  to  exist. 
Under  the  Act,  corporations  are  not  allowed 
to  make  direct  contributions  to  a  political 
campaign.  The  advertising  purchased  in  the 
convention  book  was  not  strictly  a  campaign 
contribution,  and  was  deducted  as  a  business 
expense  by  the  corporation.  Such  advertising 
had  been  declared  legal  by  the  courts  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  was  used  to  defray 
convention  costs.  The  Democrat  book  raised 
a  good  deal  of  money  beyond  such  limited 
goals.'' 

In  response  to  such  an  abuse.  Senator  John 
J.  Williams  (R-Delaware)  Introduced  an 
.\mendment  to  an  Administration  tax  bill, 
which  disallowed  advertising  In  political 
Journals  and  Uckets  to  testimonials  as  tax 
deductions.  This  provision,  coupled  with  the 
ban  on  corporal*  giving,  effectively  erad- 
icated the  problem. 

The  Republican  record  offers  a  marked 
contrast  t<j  that  of  the  Democrats  in  many 
ways.  Tlie  Republican  trend  has  been  toward 
a  lajge  number  of  small  contributors,  both 
In  policy  and  in  fact.  From  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee  report  in  December, 
1965:'^ 

"We  strongly  endorse  the  principle  that 
the  larger  the  nimiber  of  individual  con- 
tributors tlie  more  healthy  are  the  parties 
and  the  political  system." 


'  Fortime,  November,  1965.  "The  Switch  In 
Campaign   Giving."   p.    170. 

»Ibid. 

*  Ibid  .  p.  172. 

i»  "L.B.J. :  MUiion-a-week  Fund  Raiser," 
U.S.  Netot  and  World  Report. 

"  Fortune,  November,  1965,  p.  170. 

«  /bid. 

"  Tovcard,  Fair  KUctiont  in  America.  Task 
Force  on  the  Functions  of  Federal,  State, 
and  Local  Oovemments,  December,  1065,  Re- 
publican Co-ordlnaUng  Committee. 


An  important  Issue  Ls  that  of  government 
participation  to  allevlat*  the  burdens  of 
campaign  costs.  What  are  the  alternatives? 
Where  do  the  partlee  stand? 

Finance  alternatives  seem  to  fall  In  three 
general  categories: 

1)  To  maintain  the  status  quo; 

21  To  Implement  an  Incentive  to  political 

giving: 

3)  To  institute  direct  appropriation  of  gov- 
ernment funds  to  finance  campaigns. 

The  statistics  that  have  been  presented,  as 
well  as  the  pronouncements  of  most  mem- 
bers seem  to  indicate  the  need  for  some  ac- 
tion in  this  area.  Senator  James  B.  Pearson 
( R-Kansas )  spoke  for  many  of  his  colleagues 
when  he  stated:  '* 

"The  need  is  growing  more  critical  every 
day  to  reform  and  revitaUze  our  system  of 
financing  campaigns  for  public  office." 

The  Idea  o£  direct  subsidy  Is  the  alternative 
most  recentlv  discussed  and  to  some  extent 
enacted  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  basic  difficulties  with  this 
kind  of  program.  First,  no  matter  what  form 
in  which  it  is  enacted,  it  does  nothing  to  pro- 
mote voter  participation  in  the  democratic 
process.  It  denies  both  tenets  of  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Finance:  '' 

1)  A  belief  In  citizen  participation. 

2)  A  belief  in  voluntary  Individual  effort 
and  not  effort  animated  by  government. 

The  specific  proposal  made  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell B  Long  ^D-Louisianal  would  give  every 
taxpaver  the  option  on  his  Federal  income 
tax  return  of  appropriating  one  dollar  to  be 
divided  evenlv  between  the  two  major  poUti- 
cal  parties.  This  would  raise  about  $30  mil- 
lion dollars  for  each  party." 

The  President's  Commission  offered  four 
objections  to  such  a  system  of  direct  sub- 
sidy.i'  The  first  was  that  it  would  lessen  the 
feeling  of  citizen  participation.  A  person 
would  automatically  be  contributing  to  both 
major  parties.  wiUi  no  choice  in  the  matter 
and  no  vehicle  available  to  express  his  own 
preference.  It  would  tend  to  isolate  parties 
from  responsibility  to  the  people. 

A  second  objection  is  that  such  a  plan 
would  alter  the  basic  power  structure  of  the 
parlies.  As  Herbert  Alexander  has  written:  •> 
■  Given  our  institutional  arrangement,  the 
basis  of  political  organization  In  the  U.S.  Is 
and  will  remain  local.  The  only  adequate  and 
reliable  foundation  for  a  strong  financial 
structure  within  the  party  based  on  small 
contributions  Is  at  the  local  level  and  the 
search  for  financial  responsibility  must  begin 

there." 

A  system  of  direct  subsidy  would  pour 
monev  in  at  the  top  of  the  system  and 
leave  "its  distribution  to  the  party  from  the 
national  level  down.  It  is  true  that  such  a 
system  has  been  advocated  by  some  political 
scientists  as  a  way  to  establish  a  more 
homogenous  party  structure,  and  as  a  way 
to  impose  discipline  on  the  party. •»  By  the 
same  token,  it  may  also  lead  to  party  prolif- 
eration. It  is  doubUul  that  a  reorganization 
of  basic  party  structure  should  be  In  the 
purview  of  legislative  Initiative  at  this  time. 
Such  institutional  revisions  could  work  broad 
and  unknown  changes  In  the  American 
political  system. 

A  third  objection  voiced  against  such  a 
system  is  the  difficulty  in  assessing  what 
happens  to  public  money  once  it  disappears 
into  party  coffers. 

Before  public  money  is  pumped  directly 
into  a  party  system.  It  should  be  established 


for  what  purposes  it  is  given.  Campaigns  are 
oiteu  grossly  inefficient. 

Louis  Howe,  secretary  to  Franklin  Roose- 
velt found  that  only  about  3  to  5  percent 
of  the  lit,erattire  distributed  to  state  com- 
mittees by  national  headquarters  ever 
reached  the  voter.'* 

There  is  great  question  whether  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  appropriate  money 
into  such  a  morass  of  Inefficiency. 

The  final  problem  with  a  direct  subsidy 
Is  one  of  impartial  administration.  No  mat- 
ter how  such  a  plan  Is  drawn.  Congress  still 
must  maintain  power  to  alter  It  In  terms  of 
total  money  appropriated,  and  the  nature  cf 
the  allocations.  To  place  such  power  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  by  nature  politically 
minded  Is  to  risk  great  temptation.  This  fact 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  In  the  stormy 
history  of  such  a  direct  subsidy  in  Puerto 
Rico.-' 

For  these  and  other  equally  compelling 
reasons,  it  would  seem  Inadvisable  to  use  a 
direct  government  appropriation  for  political 
campaigns  as  the  instrument  to  solve  the 
financial  crisis. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  govern- 
ment approval  and  encouragement  of  politi- 
cal giving  through  some  form  of  tax  incen- 
tive, either  through  a  deduction  or  a  credit. 
Tlicse  two  methods  have  several  advantages 
in  common.  First,  they  are  designed  to  stim- 
ulate individual  citizen  participation  and 
commitment.  The  effect  would  be  similar 
(although  certainly  not  psychologically 
Identical)  to  the  present  stimulus  for  chari- 
table giving.--  The  chief  strength  of  the  plan 
is  that  It  reserves  to  the  individual  the  right 
to  support  the  party  or  candidate  he  prefers. 
As  Senator  Mansfield  said  on  matters  of  sub- 
sidy : 

"...  we  mtist  make  also  certain  that  the 
basic  control  for  the  choice  (elective)  re- 
mains with  the  electorate."-' 

Such  a  program  of  tax  relief  for  contribu- 
tors wotild  eliminate  the  low  level  of  in- 
volvement stimulated  by  the  direct  subsidy. 
It  would  make  It  unnecessary  to  develop 
complicated  formulae  to  apportion  funds;  it 
would  not  institutionalize  the  problems  in- 
volved in  minority  party  access  to  funds.  It 
would  allow  the  individual  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  convictions  with  a 
contribution. 

The  amount  of  money  that  might  be 
raised  under  such  a  system  is  open  to  specu- 
lation but  Indications  are  that  it 
would  be  considerable.  A  tax  incentive  In- 
creases both  the  propensity  of  the  electorate 
to  contribute  and  the  inclination  of  the 
parties  to  solicit  small  conUlbutlons.  Gallup 
polls  based  on  a  $10  tax  credit  lor  a  twenty 
dollar  contribution  indicate  that  about  $340 
million  dollars  would  be  available  under  the 
program  (assuming  there  was  comprehen- 
sive solicitation  by  the  parties).'' 

Thus,  it  can  be  demonstrated  tliat  some 
form  of  tax  relief  to  promote  campaign  con- 
Ulbutlons is  both  effective  and  desirable. 
The  problem  in  determining  what  the  nature 
of  that  tax  relief  should  be  is  more  complex. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  only  recommended  sovie  form  of  tax 
relief  and  went  no  further.'-  The  parameters 
of  the  problem  Include  the  magnitude  of 
the  relief  to  be  granted,  whether  such  relief 
should  be  a  credit  or  deduction,  extension  of 


"  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
News  Letter. 

^  Op.  at.,  President's  Commission. 
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relief  to   primary  elections,  and  sustaining 
contributions. 

The  F>resldent's  Commission  recom^nended 
a  credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion up  to  a  limit  of  »10  total  credit  or  a 
deduction  of  up  to  «10<X).="  There  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  two.  A  tax  credit  is 
simple  to  compute.-'  Once  the  taxable  Income 
is  computed,  the  amount  of  one  half  the 
contribution  (up  to  a  credit  of  $10)  is  de- 
ducted from  the  tax  liability.  The  effect  Is 
to  decide  to  pay  part  of  the  tax  liability  to 
the  party  of  the  ta.xpayer's  choice.  Each  tax- 
payer receives  the  same  absolute  benefit  for 
the  same  size  gitx.. 

The  situation  with  a  deduction  is  differ- 
ent. The  deduction  Is  not  figured  against  the 
tax  liability  but  is  used  in  order  to  establish 
the  taxable  Income  from  which  the  liability 
is  then  computed.  Instead  of  each  taxpayer 
getting  the  same  amount  of  absolute  tax 
relief,  a  deduction  makes  the  amount  of  re- 
lief a  function  of  income.  In  effect,  as  Income 
Increases  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
paid  by  the  government  increases.  Suppose 
there  are  two  men.  each  of  whom  contributes 
$100  to  the  party  of  his  choice.  The  first  man, 
Mr.  A.  pays  tax  at  the  rate  of  25'"  of  his 
taxable  income,  while  the  second,  Mr.  B, 
pays  .\t  the  rate  of  lb'",  of  his  taxable  income. 
In  effect.  Mr.  A  is  contributing  $75  to  the 
party  of  his  choice,  while  the  government  is 
paying  $25  in  lost  revenues.  To  phrase  it 
another  way.  Mr.  A  is  paying  $75  more  than 
he  would  if  he  F>ald  the  tax  as  opposed  to 
taking  the  deduction.  Mr  B,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  only  contributing  the  $25  that  he 
wouldn't  otherwise  be  losing,  while  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  effect  contributing  the  $75 
It  wcaild  be  receiving  In  taxes. 

Another  point  concerning  the  workability 
of  a  deduction  Is  the  way  it  would  appear 
on  the  Income  tax  form.  If  such  a  deduc- 
tion were  to  be  Just  one  of  the  variety  of 
Itemized  deductions,  Its  value  would  be  lost 
for  a  great  many  people.  The  great  number 
of  individuals  with  smaller  incomes  fail  to 
flle  an  Itemized  list  of  deductions  >  In  1957, 
only  one  third  of  all  taxpayers  itemized 
deductions.  In  1956.  of  those  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  incomes  belov?  $5,000.  only  27r^ 
Itemized  deductions,  while  54"  of  those  with 
Income  above  $5,000  di("  so.  Thus,  if  a  system 
of  deductions  Is  to  be  implemented,  it  should 
appear  on  both  the  long  and  the  short  tax 
return  form.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
Itemize  all  deductions  in  order  to  gain  one 
for  a  contribution. 

The  difference  between  a  tax  credit  and  a 
tax  deduction  is  not  crucial.  A  tax  credit 
would  seem  to  be  a  larger  revenue  drain  (at 
1956  levels  of  giving  it  would  have  repre- 
sented a  revenue  drain  of  about  80  million 
dollars  ^) .  but  It  would  appear  to  be  more  of 
an  incentive  to  lorv  Income  contributors  than 
a  deduction,  assuming  that  the  average  tax- 
payer sits  and  riddles  out  exactly  where  the 
line  determining  his  Income  bracket  falls. 
The  deduction  plan  would  seem  to  have  a 
greater  weight  of  precedent  behind  It  in  the 
flpld  of  personal  Income  taxes.  There  is  the 
precedent  of  charitable  gifts  on  the  national 
level,  and  at  least  four  states  (Missouri. 
Minnesota,  California  and  Hawaii)  give  state 
Income  tax  deductions  for  campaign  contri- 
butions." 

The  Republican  poeition  on  the  whole 
subsidy  issue  was  stated  in  these  terms  :^' 

"We  are  opposed  to  any  scheme  which 
would  provide  direct  financing  for  our  po- 
litical parties  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 


but  we  believe  the  encouragement  and  stim- 
ulation of  political  contributions  Is  desirable. 
"Speciflcally  we  propose  that  a  reasonable 
deduction  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax  be 
permitted  for  contributions  to  parties  and 
their  nominees." 

Tills  statement  falls  to  mention  primary 
elections.  In  many  areas  the  primary  elec- 
tion is  the  only  election.  It  Is  the  decisive 
election.  In  1966,  for  example,  Democrats 
spent  $10  million  on  broadcasting  for  pri- 
mary elections  and  only  $8.5  million  on  the 
general  election.*"  This  can  properly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  large  number  of  single  party 
constituencies  that  are  controlled  by  the 
Democrats.  However,  each  party  rules  cer- 
tain areas  at  different  levels  of  government 
in  the  same  way.  In  such  a  situation  It  Is 
hardly  wise  to  exempt  primaries  from  any 
finance  action.  One  reason  for  the  reluctance 
of  the  Congress  to  legislate  In  this  area,  both 
In  terms  of  spending  controls  and  now  In 
terms  of  financial  encouragement,  is  the 
hazy  legal  position  of  primary  elections. 
However,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred 
Vinson,  concerning  the  role  of  the  primary 
in  election  law  reforms  of  the  past,  has 
said:» 

".  .  .  there  was  serious  constitutional 
doubt  as  to  the  powers  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  the  area  of  party  primaries.  These 
doubts  have  long  since  been  resolved,  and 
Congress  now  clearly  has  the  power  to  in- 
clude primaries." 

One  area  of  possible  objection  to  the  sub- 
sidization of  primary  candidates  is  that  it 
will  limit   the  control   that  the  established 
party  organization  Is  able  to  wield  in  deter- 
mining party  nominees   (at  least  In  states 
with    party    primaries  rather   than  conven- 
tions).   There    are    two   issues    to   be    raised 
concerning  this  concept.    (1)    the  Idea  of  a 
party  primary  Is  to  give  the  membership  as 
well  as  the  leadership  of  the  party  a  voice 
in  who  is  selected  as  the  standard  bearer  In 
the  general  election.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
discriminate  against  a  candidate  financially 
because  he  does  not  have  the  endorsement 
of  some  party  organization.   (2)    would  the 
party  organization  really  be  disadvantaged? 
In  several  ways  It  would  not.  Deductions  for 
campaign  contributions  and  sustaining  con- 
tributions   would   help   put    the    party   In   a 
more  comfortable  pKjsltlon  financially,  better 
able  to  offer  support  to  candidates  it  might 
endorse.    Also    Important    is    the    fact    that 
citizens  would  be  able  to  make  only  one  de- 
ductible contribution  per  year  and  would  be 
reluctant  to  pledge  it  for  an  unendorsed  can- 
didate who  may  be  a  lost  cause.  These  two 
facts   serve   to   preserve  the  power  and  the 
prestige  of  the  party  endorsement  In  most 
primaries,  while  still  leaving  as  a  legitimate 
check    the    opportunity    for    adequately    fi- 
nanced and  meaningful  opposition.  The  op- 
portunity  for   citizen   participation    In   the 
true  spirit  of  the  party  primary  Is  thus  en- 
hanced. 

Even  with  a  well  established  system  of 
small  contributors,  there  would  remain  large 
administrative  problems  for  the  parties  to 
solve.  Competition  between  local,  state  and 
national  units  or  committees  of  the  same 
party  as  well  as  inter-party  competition  over 
the  one  tax-benefited  contribution  of  each 
individual  would  be  vigorous."  The  competi- 
tion would  be  drawing  on  a  larger  pool  of 
money,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  little 
more  to  go  around,  but  the  competition 
would  still  be  there. 

The  final  problem  to  be  considered  In  this 
brief  examination  of  the  problems  of  cam- 
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paign  finance  Is  both  a  conclusion  to  the 
problem  and  an  introduction  to  that  of  elec- 
tion laws  concerning  expenditures  and  dis- 
closure. 

The  problem  is  the  participation  of  cor- 
porations and  labor  imions  In  the  financing 
of  political  campaigns.  It  is  a  participation 
that  is  excluded  by  existing  law  (Hatch  Act, 
Corrupt  Practices  Act),  but  both  sides  of  the 
labor-management  complex  have  found  loop- 
holes which  facilitate  contributions. 

These  loopholes  should  be  closed.  What 
should  be  encouraged  is  participation  by 
both  of  these  groups  in  genuine  nonparti- 
san ventures.  Such  a  recommendation  was 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  in  their 
report."' 

In  this  way,  programs  that  were  sponsored 
by  these  groups  in  order  to  get  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  people  to  register  or  to  vote,  with- 
out attempting  to  influence  their  political 
choice,  could  be  encouraged.  Honest  attempts 
at  non-partisan  voter  education  could  be  re- 
warded. Efforts  such  as  donating  battle  pages 
in  newspapers,  free  television  time  to  recog- 
nized candidates  or  donation  of  radio  time 
to  a  discussion  of  issues  by  each  camp  could 
be  fostered.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  draw  a 
line  between  something  that  seems  to  be 
non-partisan  or  bi-partisan  and  is  actually 
de  facto  partisanship  (i.e.  registration  drive's 
spotlighting  areas  predominated  by  one 
party).  This  still  appears  to  be  a  large  and 
fruitful  area  for  public  service  by  this  sector 
of  society. 

The  supplement  of  campaign  funds  by 
some  form  of  Federal  encouragement  of  small 
contributions  is  only  half  the  problem  of 
campaign  expenditures  and  rising  costs. 

Senator  James  B.  Pearson  of  Kansas  has 
noted : " 

"The  need  for  reform  Is  twofold:  the  re- 
liance of  candidates  on  a  few  wealthy  sources 
for  their  campaign  funds  must  be  reduced 
and  our  reporting  requirements  for  campaign 
spending  must  be  tightened.  " 

The  Congress  has  a  long  history  of  at- 
tempts and  failures  to  control  the  problems 
of  money  in  politics.  The  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  was  first  passed  in  1925  and 
was  amended  in  1944,  1947,  and  again  In  1948. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred  'Vinson  has 
described  it  in  the  following  words :^' 

"The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  (Title 
2,  United  States  Code,  Section  241  through 
256)  was  designed  to  compel  disclosure  of 
contributors  and  expenditures  In  Federal 
campaigns.  Treasurers  of  'political  commit- 
tees' which  accept  contributions  and  make 
expenditures  in  support  of  candidates  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  or  In  support  of  pres- 
idential electors,  are  required  to  maintain 
certain  records  and  file  certain  reports  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  additional  re- 
ports on  contributions  received  by  the  can- 
didate or  by  other  persons  with  the  candi- 
dates knowledge  and  consent.  Section  248  of 
the  act  limits  the  amounts  candidates  for 
Congress  may  expend  In  their  campaigns  for 
election. 

"The  intent  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  was  good — to  Insure  disclosure  to 
the  electorate  of  the  sources  of  a  candidate's 
financial  support  and  the  recipients  of  the 
campaign  funds  expended  by  the  candidate. 
In  practical  fact,  however,  the  Act  has  not 
met  with  Its  goals.  It  Is,  ae  President  John- 
son has  said,  'more  loophole  than  law'." 

A  very  striking  analysis  of  the  truth  of 
that  statement  was  reported  In  Time  maga- 
zine." 

"Few  of  the  expenses  (from  a  campaign) 
are  an  ofHclal  record  since  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1925  stipulates  that  a  Senator 
can  spend  only  $25,000  on  his  campaign,  a 
Representative  $5,000,  A  candidate  gets 
around  this  simply  by  setting  up  Innumera- 
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ble  committees  that  collect  and  spend  mon- 
ey for  ms  campaign  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent'.  Thus  Massachusetts'  Senator  Ted 
vpnnedv  like  many  another  Congress  mem- 
ber cov^'^la^'i^'^  me  a  report  declaring 
that  his  1962  campaign  expenses  were  zero- 
Ihough   his    supporters   spent   an   estimated 

*'Mr°'^nson.  in  his  testimony  before  Senate 
sub-Committee  on  Privileges  and  flections, 
Men  covered  the  other  area  of  previous  Fed- 
::i  1^  i"ltion.  the  Hatch  Act  Which  .^ 
passed    in    1939   and   anv.mded   in    1940.   He 

""S^t^n'e'oS   (aK  Title   IB.  United   States 
code   appear^  to  prohibit  a  single  individual 
from  contributing  over  $5,000  to  any  cam- 
nXn  lor  nomination  or  election  to  a  federal 
elective  office.  However,  since  608  (a)   is  ex- 
prS  made  inapplicable  to  committees  op- 
erating completely   within  a  ^^^^^•.^'■^^J'^'^^ 
no  umit  on  the  amount  an  individual  can 
con  rmute  to  such  a  committee  even  though 
U  supports  a  federal  candidate.  I  would  also 
point  o°it  that  608    (ai    does  not   P'-escnbe 
fhe  makin<r  of  a  S5.000  contribution  by  an 
ndi^du^  to  as  many  mulu-st.te  con^n^n- 
tees  supporting   the  same   candidate   as  the 
[ndivtdSrTmay'desire.  This  then  is  a  limita- 
tion wliich  does  not  limit.  .g 
"Section  609  appears  to  place  ^  *3  000^°°° 
ceiline  on  both  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures b>°a  political  committee  but  once  again 
Th^  statute   is   expressly   "-de   inappUcahle 
to  committees  operating  completely  within 
Tstate    Even  as  the  multi-state  committees, 
wh  ch  are  ostensibly  covered,  the  law  places 
no  restriction  on  the  number  of  such  com- 
mittees  which   can   receive  and   expend  up 
to  the  $3  000.000  limit.  The  soaring  costs  of 
modern  campaigning  have  made  the  cei Ing 
patentlv    unrealistic    and    inevitably    forced 
what   President   Johnson    has    described    as 
the  endless  proliferation  of  committees. 

Thus,  two  measures  that  are  currently  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Code  include  a  dis- 
closure bill  that  discloses  nothing  and  a 
limiting  bill  that  totally  fails  to  limit. 

The  approach  that  Congress  currently 
seems  to  be  taking  to  correct  the  situation  is 
directed  to  use  of  stringent  disclosure,  plac- 
ing  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  public 
to  punish  transgressors.  It  rests  on  the  as- 
Bumption  that  if  the  public  is  supplied  with 
all  the  facts  and  figures  of  a  candidate  s  cam- 
paign finances,  it  will  be  the  most  effective 
tribunal  to  Judge  him.  But  the  P«b  em  o* 
disclosure  is  twofold.  As  Senator  Scott  said 
in  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee.' 
"Disclosure  comprehends  not  only  report- 
ing of  the  sources  and  uses  of  campaign 
funds  but  also  their  publicity." 

Thus    the  disclosure  bill  that  the  Oregon 
Legislature  placed  on  the  books  of  that  state 
has  not  been  partlculariy  effective.  The  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  been  able 
to  efficiently  process  and  made  available  to 
the  mass  media  the  information  filed  with 
that  office.  This  is  a  standing  problem  with 
such    laws    in    Ohio.    Pennsylvania.    North 
Carolina  and  others.  The  fact  that  effective 
disclosure  legislation  can  be   passed  on  the 
State  level  has  been  demonstrated  by  efforts 
such   as  Florida's   "Who  Gave   It.  Who   Got 
It"   law  "   The  basic   approach  to  a   Federal 
disclosure  law  has  centered  around  the  same 
idea    There  are  difficulties.  The  problem  is 
first  to  insure  that  all  significant  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  are  reported,  and  sec- 
ond, to  provide  that  intelligible  records  are 
made  available  to  the  public  before  the  elec- 
tion (to  as  laree  an  extent  as  possible) ,  along 
with  a  complete  record  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  after  the  election. 
There  are  two  proposals  for  a  Federal  dis- 


closure act.  one  entails  reporting  a U  major 
contributions  and  expenditures  ^^^^^^''^__ 
of  the  House  of  BepresentaUves  and  the  Sec 
retarv  of  the  Senate.  This  is  the  P^opo^f^  ^^^ 
his  been  offered  bv  the  Johnson  Administra- 
Uon  It  IS  rivaled  by  a  bUl  that  has  RepubU^ 
can  support,  the  Ashmore-Goodell  bill.  Both 
mLures  were  introduced  In  1966.  and  a- 
Though  neither  passed,  it  has  been  interest- 
ing to  note  the  impact  of  the  latter  Proposal 
on  the  Administration  bill  In  at  least  three 

^'^n^R-eistration  of  political  committees. 

2)  The  making  of  poliUcal  contributions 
in  the  name  of  another.  .,».„„- 

3)  The  financing  of  national  contentions. 

The  1966  Administration  bill  offered  noth- 
ing in  these  areas,  while  the  Ashmore- 
Goodell  bill  iHR  18162)  covered  them  very 
adequately.  In  the  rc-introduced  196'  ver- 
sion of  the  Administration  bill  (S  188U), 
these  gaps  have  been  filled  by  provisions 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  Ashmore- 
Goodell  bill,  also  re-introduced.  The  remain- 
ine  diflerence  Is  in  the  method  the  Ashmore- 
Goodell  bill  provides  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  collected  material.  It  establishes  a  bi- 
partisan Federal  Elections  Commission,  com- 
posed of  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  to  ten  year  terms. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  develop- 
ing the  general  forms  necessary  to  facilitate 
prompt  and  accurate  reporting,  and  with  the 
responslbllltv  for  making  comprehensible  re- 
ports available  to  the  public.  It  is  charged 
with  issuing  reports  comparing  campaign 
costs  with  past  elections,  devising  a  system 
for  cross-indexing  the  records,  and  preserving 
the  information  on  Individual  contributors. 
The  National  Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  effective  Congress  stated:  '- 

"We  agree  with  Senator  Scott  and  others 
who  have  urged  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Elections  Commission  which  would  have  this 
responsibility  (receiving,  recording,  and  pub- 
licizing the  information)  as  its  sole  concern. 
Such  a  commission  would  be  able  to  quickly 
establish  uniform  methods  of  reporting  and 
bookkeeping,  to  process  the  incoming  data 
rapidly  and  efficiently  and  to  effectively 
public'ire  this  information  which  is  the  real 
key  to  any  meaningful  disclosure  legisla- 
tion." 

The  difference  was  also  characterized  by 
Robert  C.  Albright,  writing  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  m  the  following  term:  ■■■' 

"The  President's  bill  requires  full  reporting 
of  campaign  receipts  and  expenditures,  but 
the  reports  would  be  filed  as  at  present  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  without  strong  enforcement  pro- 
visions. 

"In  contrast  the  House  bill  (Ashmore- 
Goodell)  would  create  a  new  Federal  Election 
■  Commission  with  power  to  make  audits,  sub- 
poena witnesses,  conduct  Investigations  and 
report  suspected  violations  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

The  Republican  Co-Ordlnating  Committee 
has  been  on  record  since  December  of  1965.  in 
favor  of  such  a  proposal.  It  issued  a  state- 
ment calling  for:  " 

the  establishment  of  a  fact-finding 
Advisorv  Commission  on  Voting  and  National 
Elections  with  equal  representation  of  the 
two  major  parties.  This  commission,  armed 
with  authority  to  subpoena  witnesses,  would 
determine  by  Investigation  and  hearings 
whether  violations  of  the  law  had  occurred 
and  if  so.  would  recommend  prosecution  to 
the  appropriate  state  or  federal  agency. 

The  other  approach  to  election  law  reform 
is  a  limitation  on  the  size  of  contributions 
and  or  expenditures.  As  has  already  been 
seen  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Generals 


testimony,  current  limitations  °n  expendi- 
tures   have   been   totally   useless.   Both   the 
President's  Commission  and  the  Republican 
co-ordinating    Committee    Report,    To^rd 
Fair  Elections  m  America,  urged  the  aboli 
tion  of  spending  limits  on  comm  ttees  and 
for  offices  •••■  Both  the  Administration  s  elec- 
tion    reform     proposal    and    the    Ashmore- 
Goodell  bTpr^viJ^  for  the  abolition  of  th 
ceilings,  while  maintaining  the  ceUing  on  in 
dtvidua    giving  and  strengthening  the  pro- 
vUions  to  msufe  their  enforcement^  In  regard 
to  the  latter  concept  Senator  Gore  has  sa  d 

"Tf  the  concept  of  one-man  one-vote  is  to 
have  nr!crical  validity  we  should  limit  the 
degree"^  to  wmch  one  individual's  infiuence 
on^the  outcome  of  an  election  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  his  pocketbook. 

But  the  senator  goes  on  to  endorse  the 
imporunce  of  Issue  development  and  main- 
tenance of  a  celling  on  general  expenditures 

m  a  campaign;  '•  .v^ict^Vp  to 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  great  n^lstake  to 
eliminate  altogether  the  ^ea  that  .'he'e 
.hould  be  a  ceiling  on  how  "^"ch  may  legally 
be  spent,  leaving  only  the  sky  as  the  limit^ 

•  The  legitimate  purpose  of  campa  gn  ex- 
penditure! is  to  inform  the  electorate  as  to 
Lues  in  the  campaign  and  the  views  of  the 
candidates,  so  that  the  v°«^^.  "1^^  1"=*^^,^ 
Wise  choice.  Expenditures  beyond  that 
amount  may  tend  to  obscure  issues  and  the 
views  of  the  candidates  and.  in  effect  be 
designed  to  'sell'  an  Image  of  a  candidate 
ra?her  than  who  the  candidate  really  is  and 
what  he  stands  for. 

"Ceilings  can  be  made  effective  if  the  Can- 
dida,^ is  made  responsible  for  the  conduct 

"'■T.TnXn^  It  IS  asking  too  much  to 
require  a  candidate  to  authorize  committees 
to  spend  money  in  his  behalf  and  to  Include 
the  amount  spent  by  atithorized  committees 
m  the  over-all  ceiling  applicable  to  that 
candidate's  campaign." 

The  arguments  that  are  used  to  offset  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
horn  That  it  has  been  Impossible  to  enforce 
celllnKS  in  the  past  so  It  will  continue  to 
be  mposs^ble  to'^nforce  them  in  the  future^ 
The  question  is,  then,  how  can  someone  place 
faith  in  a  disclosure  system  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  that  such  disclosure  will  no. 
reveal  a  record  of  contribution  and  expendi- 
tures detailed  enough  to  establish  the  level 
of  total  spending  for  the  campaign' 

The  other  attendant  difficulty  Is  that  of 
determining  a  reasonable  level  of  expendi- 
ture that  would  allow  the  candidates  to  ef- 
fectively reach  the  electorate.  The  most  r.-.- 
tlonal  approach  to  this  problem  would  seem 
to  be  determining  a  formula  based  on  an  al- 
lowable expenditure  per  vote  figure  "lat^ 
when  multiplied  by  either  the  eligible  or 
registered  voters  In  a  constituency,  would 
provide  the  maximum  level  of  expenditures 
for  any  office  sought-district.  state,  or  na- 
tional." Research  and  testimony  from  tlie 
campaign  experts  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill 
would  probably  serve  to  establish  such  a 
formula. 

Both  bills  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
contribution  limit  of  $5,000  per  person  per 
candidate.  The  Ashmore-Goodell  bill  also 
takes  steps  to  uphold  sanctions  previously 
imposed  by  Congress  on  contributions  by 
corporations  or  labor  unions. 

In  1907  the  progressive  vigor  of  the  coun- 
try was  directed  to  impose  restrictions 
against  direct  corporate  contributions  to  fed- 
eral campaigns.  This  Pr°l^'^"'°°,^'^%": 
tended  bv  the  Smith-Connally  Act  In  1944 
and  the  -Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947  to  include 
labor  unions.*' 


<•  Ibid. 


■-'  Op.  at.,  Attorney  General  Vinson. 

"  Op.  at.,  Scott. 

'•  Op.     at..    Towards    Fair    Elections 
America. 


in 


•  Effective  Congress  before  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  June  20.  1967. 
'Robert  C.  Albright.  Wa.s^iingfon  Post. 
"  Op  at.,  Towards  Fair  Elections. 


"^  Senator  Albert  Gore  before  Privileges  and 
Election  Subcommittee,  June  27,  1967. 
"Ibid. 
"  Regulation  of  PoUticttl  Finance. 
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The  spirit  of  both  sanctions  has  been  vio- 
lated. Corporate  donations  In  the  form  of 
convention  book  advertising  and  donations 
of  goods  or  services  have  been  deducted  as 
bi.iiness  expenses.  iThe  Williams  Amend- 
ment, passed  In  1966.  barred  deduction  of 
ad- ertisirig  in   convention   books,  i 

The  labor  unions  have  managed  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intent  of  the  law  through  po- 
litical education  divisions  such  as  the  AFL- 
CIO  s  COPE,  or  the  Teamsters  Unions 
DRIVE.  V.  O  Key's  comments  would  cer- 
tainly be  applicable  to  this  group  when  he 
sa»d:  " 

'  Erpenditures  by  lobbying  and  'educa- 
tional' organizations  may  fall  outside  the 
statutory  definitions  of  reportable  expendi- 
tures." 

Boih  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campaign  Expenses 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Ashmore-Goodell 
bill  call  for  tightening  of  prohibitions 
against  the  partisan  participation  of  these 
two  special  Interests. 

Section  610.  'ntle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  prohibits  direct  partisan  campaign  ex- 
peiiditures  and  contributions  by  labor 
unions    or    corporations.- 

The  Ashmore-Goodell  bill  would  tighten 
this  law  in  several  ways.  It  amends  the  sec- 
tion cited  to  include  "any  organization  or 
association  which  is  supported  financially  by 
a  corporation,  trade  association  or  labor  or- 
ganization from  its  own  funds."  ■' 

Such  legislation  would  cover  not  only  such 
groups  as  COPE,  but  also  groups  like  Busi- 
ness Industry  Political  Action  Committee 
(BIPACi ,  and  the  political  action  arm  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. '-' 

Another  problem  that  the  Ashmore-Goodell 
measure  seeks  to  attack  is  that  of  special 
Interest  Influence  in  respect  to  gifts,  an  area 
not  covered  in  the  1967  Administration 
measure.  The  bill  calls  for  the  disclosure  of: 
"Tl.e  tot<il  sum  of  gifts  of  money  (except 
contributions  as  defined  in  Section  201)  re- 
ceived by  him,  his  wife  or  minor  children, 
on  his  behalf  during  the  reporting  period 
and  not  stated  under  paragraph  (1)." 

There  is  another  provision  which  requires 
disclosure  of  honorariums. 

•■E,:ch  statement  required  by  this  section 
from  a  candidate  or  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive shall  disclose — 

1 )  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  from  whom  he  or  anyone  on  his 
behalf  received  any  honorarium  within  the 
reporting  period;  the  amount  or,  if  not 
money.  Identity  and  value  thereof;  and  the 
name  and  address  of  each  person  for  whom 
such  service  was  performed; 

2)  the  description  of  the  service  per- 
formed; 

3)  the  aggregate  amount  of  honorariums 
received  by  him." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  9, 
1967,  reported  that  an  effort  to  amend  the 
Administration  proposal  to  include  such  ma- 
terial was  defeated  by  a  6-3  vote  In  a  Senate 
Subcommittee. 

Disclosure  is  a  complex  approach  to  the 
problem  of  expenditure  control.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  a  strong,  complete,  pre- 
election disclosure  law,  with  strong  enforce- 
ment measures  included  In  It,  would  be  a 
uselal  substitute  for  all  other  forms  of  con- 
trol. It  would  seem  that  full  disclosure.  If  it 
can  'je  achieved,  would  also  make  possible 
the  enforcement  of  realistic  spending  ceil- 
ings. 

Finally,  when  the  whole  problem  of  cam- 
paign costs  Is  examined,  there  are  many  oth- 
er alternatives  that  should  be  examined.  Re- 
search should  be  undertaken  concerning  the 


"  Op.  cit..  V.  O.  Key.  p.  525. 

*'  Op  cit.,  (2)  Recommendation,  5.596.  Scott 
Bill. 

"  5.596,  Scott  Bill. 

''Robert  C,  Albright,  Washington  Post, 
June  30,  1967. 


effective  and  efficient  use  of  campaign  ma- 
terials. Corruption  and  waste  can  be 
trimmed  from  campaign  expenses.  Sugges- 
tions for  use  of  the  public  air  waves  in  the 
public  service  should  again  be  examined. 

Exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  these  ideas 
would  help  to  break  away  from  the  concept 
e.xpressed  by  Alexander  and  Denny  when 
they  said:  " 

"Neither  new  laws  nor  revisions  of  old  ones 
have  significantly  attempted  to  encourage 
the  reduction  of  political  costs  through 
nieans  other  than  limitations." 

The  first  action  that  Congress  must  take 
is  to  remove  the  influence  of  special  inter- 
est, both  by  disclosure  and  through  the  en- 
couragement of  Increased  citizen  participa- 
tion In  campaign  finance.  Once  that  task  Is 
achieved.  It  should  then  turn  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  cam- 
paign process,  in  an  effort  to  streamline  and 
improve  It. 
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PRESS  SUPPORT  FOR  GONZALEZ 
BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  RE- 
NEGOTIATION BOARD:  FOURTH 
OF  A  SERIES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  has  returned  to  the 
American  taxpayer  millions  of  dollars  by 
recovering  excessive  profits  on  defense 
and  space  contracts.  From  fiscal  year 
1953  through  1966,  the  Board  issued  de- 
terminations of  excess  profits  totaling 
$936,455,823,  In  addition,  the  Board  has 
been  effective  in  negotiating  voluntary 


''' Regulation  of  Political  Finance,  Herbert 
E.  Alexander,  p.  5. 


profit  cutbacks.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  for 
example,  the  Board  issued  determina- 
tions of  excess  profits  in  the  amount  of 
$24.5  milhon,  while  voluntary  negotia- 
tion resulted  in  $23.2  million  in  volun- 
tai-y  price  reductions  and  voluntary  re- 
funds to  the  Treasury.  And  it  is  pertinent 
that  the  Board's  predecessor,  the  War 
Contracts  Price  Adjustments  Board, 
recovered  $11  billion  in  excess  profits 
during  World  War  II. 

When  the  present  Renegotiation 
Board  was  created  at  the  outbi-eak  of 
the  Korean  war,  any  company  with  de- 
fense sales  exceeding  $250,000  in  its  fiscal 
year  was  required  by  law  to  file  state- 
ments on  all  its  contracts  considered 
"renegotiable."  But  this  floor  was  in- 
creased to  S500.000  in  1954,  and  to  $1,- 
COO.OOO  in  1956.  Not  only  has  the  floor 
been  raised,  but  exemptions  have  been 
enacted  which  have  hampered  the 
Board's  effectiveness  in  combating  war 
profiteering.  Certain  so-called  competi- 
tively bid  contracts  are  now  exempt  from 
renegotiation.  Standard  commercial  ar- 
ticles and  services,  defined  as  those  of 
which  35  percent  or  more  are  sold  to 
private  firms,  are  exempt  now.  Agricul- 
tural commodities  are  exempt.  Contracts 
for  new  durable  productive  equipment 
are  partially  exempt.  And  so  on. 

The  effect  of  these  exemptions  and 
the  two-step  increase  in  the  minimum 
sales  volume  has  been  to  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  companies  which  file  with 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  and  corre- 
sponding to  reduce  determinations  of 
excessive  pi-ofits. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  man- 
datory filings  illustrate  the  effect  of 
these  cutbacks  in  the  Board's  purview. 
In  fiscal  year  1952,  13,104  companies  re- 
ported defense  contracts  In  excess  of  the 
floor  of  $250,000,  and  were  subject  to 
renegotiation.  Contrasted  to  this,  only 
3.387  companies  were  required  to  file 
during  fiscal  year  1966,  under  the  present 
floor  of  $1  million  and  the  present  ex- 
emptions. This  approaches  a  75-percent 
reduction. 

The  large  upsurge  in  defense  contracts 
occasioned  by  'Vietnam  are  reaching  the 
fiscal  accounting  stage.  Whether  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  these  can  be  exam- 
ined for  excessive  profits  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  Board  can  be  restored 
to  its  original  effectiveness.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  6792,  which  would 
eliminate  the  main  exemptions  and  re- 
store the  floor  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  war 
profiteering  is  increasing,  in  view  of  some 
shocking  cases  turned  up  relative  to  de- 
fense procurement  procedures.  Present 
controls  are  grossly  inadequate.  Whether 
or  not  companies  with  space  and  defense 
contracts  but  without  scruple  are  per- 
mitted to  pocket,  unearned,  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  is  squarely  up  to  Congress. 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  support 
for  my  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  from  any  Member  of 
either  body.  However,  several  newspapers 
have  supported  my  bill,  and  I  have  per- 
mission to  insert  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  these  comments: 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  July  31.  1967] 
Checkup  Due  on  War  Profiteerino 

Texas  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
took  the  floor  of  the  House  several  months 
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Ago  to  introduce  a  bill  designed  to  curb  war 

^"^He^contended  that  there  has  been  an 
Varmlng  growth  of  excessive  profits  taken 
bv  private  firms  In  Defense  Department  pro- 
curement contracts.  The  San  Antonio  repre- 
sentative pointed  out  that  government  efforts 
to  oversee  contracts  and  expenses  were  far 
less  than  they  had  been  during  the  Korean 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  his  bill  which 
would  rid  the  government's  renegotiation 
board  of  some  limitations  upon  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  what  Gonzalez  calls  the  many 
exemptions  from  renegotiation  which  special 
interest  groups  have  obtained  for  themselves 
Charges  last  week  that  Colt  Industries  will 
make  almost  1400  percent  profit  on  resale  to 
the  government  of  manufacturing  rights  for 
the  M-16  rifle  should  stir  some  Interest  in 
Rep.  Gonzalez's  proposals. 

Of  course  only  one  side  of  the  Colt  story 
has  been  heard  so  far.  It  was  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Army  who  estimated  the  profit 
on  manufacturing  rights  and  said  there 
would  be  added  millions  in  royalties  and 
production  guarantees.  It's  possible  that 
colt's  side  of  the  story  would  show  a  different 
profit  picture. 

However,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
United  States  is  spending  an  estimated  $2 
billion  a  month  In  Vietnam  and  little  has 
been  done  to  check  on  procurement  expenses 
to  determine  if  the  charges  and  profits  have 
been  excessive, 

Gonzalez  says  that  restoration  of  the  re- 
negotiation board's  authority  to  the  Korean 
•War  level  is  long  overdue.  He's  right. 


SOVIET  TROUBLEMAKING  IN 
NIGERLA. 


Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  faith,  place  a  high 
value  on  human  hfe.  which  they  regard 
as  a  sacred  gift.  Whenever  and  wherever 
they  see  thoughtless  killing,  they  react 
with  revulsion  and  indignation,  and  seek 
to  bring  moral  pressure  to  bear  to  halt 
such  bloodshed.  I  rise  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  situation  of  just 
this  nature,  complicated  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sian troublemaking. 

It  is  occurring  in  Nigeria.  Earlier  tliis 
vear,  before  the  present  war  broke  out 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  secessionist  eastern  region  which 
now  calls  itself  Biafra,  I  visited  all  sec- 
tions of  Nigeria.  I  formed  a  high  regard 
for  the  people  of  that  country,  and  the 
hope  that  they  could  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences in  a  way  that  would  permit 
Nigeria  to  develop  its  potential  as  a  great 
nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  differences  between 
the  eastern  region  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  not  resolved.  Instead,  the 
people  of  the  east,  predominantly  Ibos, 
felt  compelled  to  proclaim  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  nation  they 
called  Biafra,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responded  by  sending  troops  to 
crush  what  It  considered  a  rebellion. 

So  long  as  this  remained  a  war  be- 
tween two  military  groupings,  the  United 
States  proper  role  was  to  stay  out.  What 


we  see  happening  now  is  of  a  different 
reaction.     Instead    of    soldiers    killing 
soldiers,  innocent  civiUans,  women  and 
children    as    well    as    men,    are    being 
murdered— there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 
Reliable  reports  reaching  me  indicate 
that  these  killings  already  are  on  a  large 
scale   and  carry  the  clear  warning  that 
unless  there  is  a  cease-fire  in  the  next 
week  to  10  days,  they  will  reach  the  pro- 
portions of  genocide.  Federal  troops  now 
are  penetrating  deeper  into  Biafra,  the 
homeland  of   the   Ibo  people.   The   Ibo 
recall  that  Federal  troops  slew  30,000  of 
their  tribe  in  the  north  a  year  ago,  and 
just  last  month  singled  out  Ibos  in  the 
midwestern  city  of  Benin,  chained  them 
together,  and  machine-gunned  them  to 
death.  They  hear  shocking  reports  that 
when  Federal  troops  entered  the  uiiiver- 
sity  town  of  Nsukka  they  killed  so  many 
people  that  it  was  necessary  to  dig  a 
mass  grave  for  them. 

Faced  with  this  record  of  Federal  troop 
behavior  and  having  nowhere  to  retreat, 
the   Ibos   have   the   choice— if   it    is    a 
choice— of  fighting  a  guerrilla  v.ar  to  the 
death  or  surrendering  and  risking  prob- 
able slaughter.  The  Ibo  leaders— most  of 
them  men  educated  in  American  colleges 
and  proponents  of  the  American  way- 
say  thev  have  been  told  by  Federal  of- 
ficials that  they  are  marked  for  death. 
The  Soviet  Goveniment.  which  has  sent 
planes    and    several    hundred    Russian 
specialists,  most  of  whose  names  I  have 
in  my  files,  would  rejoice  in  this  tragedy. 
Humanity  impels  us  to  call  for  a  cease- 
fire before  the  extermination  of  the  Ibo 
people.    Some    of    the    most    shameful 
events    of    the    20th    century    involve 
genocide  where  the  world  has  done  noth- 
ine  but  wring  its  hands  after  the  event. 
This  time  let  us  speak  before  it  is  too 
late. 

It  mav  be  asked,  "What  can  we  say 
that  the  Federal  side  will  listen  to  as  long 
as  it  has  hope  of  military  victory?" 

We  can  say  as  a  friend  that  the  wisest 
course  now  would  be  one  of  magnanim- 
ity. We  can  commend  to  their  attention 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all  .  .  ,  let  us  strive  ,  .  .  to  bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds  ...  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  ...  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


as  well  as  to  the  Organization  for  Afri- 
can Unity,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

Let  those  who  would  put  innocent 
civilians  to  the  sword  know  that  the 
world  is  watching  and  their  deeds  will 
not  pass  unseen.  Let  the  men  of  good 
will  on  both  sides  be  encouraged  to  insist 
on  civilized  behavior  by  their  soldiers. 
Let  them  take  satisfaction  not  only  in 
the  moral  lightness  of  such  efforts  but 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  wiU  make  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  countries  to  assist  them  in  the 
heavy   task  of  reconstruction  that  lies 

ahead. 

We  cannot  reward  genocide  by  extend- 
ing friendship  and  aid  to  the  killers  of 
innocents.  We  can  join  hands  with  those 
who  demonstrate  they  are  truly  members 
of  the  family  of  man. 


•     It  would  be  a  victory  that  wins  nothing 
if  the  survinng  people  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  countrj-  are  so  em- 
bittered by  killings  of  family  and  friends 
that  they  have  no  heart  to  participate  in 
reconstruction    and    development.    The 
threat  of  force  may  keep  them  from  open 
resistance  but  it  cannot  enlist  the  en- 
thusiastic  cooperation   that   will   be   so 
urgently  needed.  The  Russian  arms  that 
some   Federal   officials   so   eagerly   wel- 
comed can  kill  and  maim  the  bod.v,  but 
they  cannot  win  over  the  human  spirit. 
Time  is  running  out.  Let  us  use  every 
available  forum  to  call  for  a  halt  in  the 
killing.  As  an  expression  of  the  feelings 
of  individual  Members  of  Congress  I  am 
circulating    a   resolution   calling    for   a 
cease-fire  and  the  dispatch  of  impartial 
observers.  I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  in  this  nonpartisan,  humanitar- 
ian document  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  a  request  that  it 
be  transmitted  to  both  belligerent  parties 


THE  FARM  BUREAUS  BUSINESS  EM- 
PIRE IN  ALABAMA 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  RESNICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral months  I  have  been  compiling  ma- 
terial showing  that  the  Farm  Bureau,  far 
from  being  an  organization  of  farmers, 
is  really  a  gigantic,  expanding  complex 
of  insurance  companies  and  other  profit- 
making  businesses. 

Each  step  of  the  way.  as  I  have  un- 
covered new  facts.  I  have  brought  them 
to  the  attention  of  this  distinguished 
body  and  the  American  public.  Despite 
thedetailed  documentation  that  has  ac- 
companied all  of  my  charges,  I  am  sure 
that  some  skeptics  stiU  remain.  It  is  not 
easv  to  demolish  two  generations  of  blind 
faith.  Besides,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  skeptics  may  have  remained  some- 
what doubtful  because  most  of  the  reve- 
lations have  had  a  single  source;  namely, 
my  office.  And,  after  all.  one  must  admit 
that  Washington  is  a  long  way  from  the 
scene  of  the  action  in  Trafalgar,  Ind.: 
TuUahoma.  Tenn.;  Evergreen,  Colo.;  and 
Tongaiioxie,  Kans. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  reading  the  following  story 
published  as  a  feature  on  October  8.  1967, 
in  the  Birmingham  News,  a  fine,  au- 
thoritative daily  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 
The  article  was  researched  and  written 
entirely  In  Alabama  by  Ted  Pearson,  a 
reporter  whom  I  have  never  met  or 
spoken  to,  but  who  I  am  told  enjoys  an 
excellent  reputation  as  a  respoiisible  and 
accui-ate  journalist.  I  did  not  even  know 
the  storv  was  written  until  an  interested 
reader  in  Binningham  took  the  trouble 
to  send  me  a  copy. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  of  the  conclusions  in  this  article,  it 
i<;  an  excellent  expose  of  the  far-flung 
big-business  activities  of  the  Alabama 
Fai-m  Bureau.  For  example,  the  refer- 
ence to  their  supposedly  low  insurance 
premiums   is    very   misleading   since   it 
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overlooks  the  fact  that  you  cannot  buy  a 
Fann  Bureau  policy  without  buying  a 
membership  for  a  $12  fee.  The  article 
also  overlooks  the  spectacular  rise  in  the 
personal  fortunes  of  the  principles  of  the 
Alabama  Farm  Bureau   and   the  com- 
panies it  owns  and  operates.   For  ex- 
ample, one  of  their  top  officers  went  to 
worl-c  there  not  too  many  years  ago  for 
a   nominal   salary.    Today  he  owns,   or 
until  recently  did  own,  a  .substantial  in- 
terest in  a  Chevrolet  dealership  in  Au- 
burn. Ala.,  an  interest  in  one  or  more 
finance  companies  in  Mobile,   and  was 
a  director  of  a  newly  organized  bank  in 
Mjbile.   He  also  owns  interests  in  con- 
struction companies  and  housing  devel- 
opments in  Montgomery.  Furthermore, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  bu-siness  orga- 
nizations operated  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes — with  the 
exception  of  their  cooperatives — the  fact 
Is  that  the  Farm  Bureau  it.'=elf  does  not 
pay  any  taxes  on  the  net  income  it  re- 
ceives from  these  enterprises.  I  wouJd 
also  hope  that  Mr.  Pearson's  future  arti- 
cles on  this  subject  will  reveal  in  fuller 
detail  the  extent  of  the  Farm  Bureau's 
multimillion-dollar  involvement  in  real 
estate,  much  of  which  is  speculative. 

Considering  its  enormous  range  of 
business  activities,  the  Farm  Bureau 
must  have  a  difficult  time  keeping  a 
straight  face  every  time  it  tells  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Senlce,  legislators,  and 
hard-working  farmers  that  it  is  a  farm 
organization. 

If  any  skepticism  remains  about  the 
real  purpose  and  aims  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, this  expose  in  the  Birmingham 
News  should  dispel  it  for  good. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  Birmingham  News,  Oct.  8,  19671 

MaNT  ECGS   in   P.IRM   Bl-REAU   BASKET 

(Editor's  Note. — A  familiar  name  has  been 
bobbing  up  in  the  news  in  recent  weeks: 
Farm  Bureau.  .Alabama's  Farm  Bureau  played 
a  feey.  controversial  role  In  property  tax  de- 
bates In  the  recent  legislative  session  at 
Montgomery,  and  It  has  been  active  In  other 
poUUcal  areas.  Nationally,  Farm  Bureau  as  a 
whole  hag  been  attaclted  hard  by  Rep.  Joseph 
Y,  Resnick,  D-N.Y.,  on  the  claim  it  has  used 
Its  tax  exempt  status  to  grow  into  a  great 
business  combine  contrary  to  public  Interests. 
The  time  Is  well  suited  for  a  comprehensive 
profile,  a  close  examination  of  Just  what  the 
B»ann  Bureau  is  in  Alabama — what  it  does, 
how  It  acts,  what  it  thinks.  Its  role  in  pol- 
itics, business,  agriculture  and  social  affairs, 
ThlB  is  the  first  article  of  a  four-part  Ala- 
bama Farm  Bureau  profile.) 

(By  Ted  Pearson) 

To  so  many  thousands  of  Alabamlans. 
Farm  Bureau  is  a  well-lcnown  name  with  a 
limited  meaning. 

They  look  upon  it  as  an  organization  com- 
mitted wholly  to  helping  the  farmer  do  bet- 
ter with  his  crops,  buttonholing  politicians 
in  the  farmer's  behalf,  and  writing  insurance 
on  farm  famillee  and  what  they  own. 

Farm  Bureau  Is  all  that,  to  be  sure. 

But  it's  adso  much  more. 

Farm  Bureau  In  Alabama  is  far  bigger 
than  most  people  realize.  Its  umbrtlla  spreads 
out  over  a  maze  of  bu.siness,  political  and 
social  endeavor  so  extensive  as  to  make  its 
very  name  too  limited  and  Inadequate.  Its 
membership  roll  shows  more  than  100,000 
membera,  each  paying  912  yearly  dues. 

Curiously,  within  its  scope  Is  this  paradox: 
Fann  Bureau  is  big  enough  to  wield  a  heavy 
Impact  on  the  face  of  Alabama  business  and 
the  fabric  of  Alabama  politics,  but  is  small 
enough  to  be  a  family  affair. 


And  Farm  Bureau  Is  not  Just  a  weld  of 
farmers  and  farming.  People  who  wouldn't 
know  a  disc  harrow  from  a  turning  plow 
belong  to  it — and  the  most  urbane  of  Ala- 
bama citizenry  axe  unknowingly  touched  by 
its  magnitude. 

In  capsule  form,  here's  a  look  at  Alabama's 
Farm  Bureau  today: 

It  operates  tliree  separate  Insurance  com- 
panies with  combined  assets  of  nearly  $32 
million  and  direct  premium  income  of  nearly 
$13  million  a  year.  One  of  these  companies  is 
the  second  largest  auto  Insurance  company 
in  Alabama.  Together,  they  rank  high  up  on 
the  list  in  all  types  of  Insurance  sold. 

In  partnership  with  Farm  Bureaus  in  four 
other  Southern  states.  It  owns  and  manages 
a  giant  life  insurance  company  with  assets 
of  $132  million  and  Insurance  In  force  of 
ne<irly  81.6  bUlion. 

Through  these  far-flung  Insurance  opera- 
tions, It  has  become  a  major  property  owner 
and  landlord,  holding  an  extensive  amount 
of  commercial,  residential  and  speculative 
land  and  buildings  with  m.nrket  value  high 
in  the  millions. 

Among  Its  many  prop>erty  holdings  are  two 
of  Alabama's  largest,  most  profitable  shop- 
ping centers,  both  acquired  within  the  last 
two  years:  Eastwood  Mall  and  Five  Points 
'West  In  Birmingham. 

It  is  a  merchandiser  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  In  sales  of  a  limited  line  of  prod- 
ucts principally  automobile  and  truck  tires. 
It's  looking  around  for  more  lines  of  mer- 
chandising to  get  In. 

It  does  a  brisk  business  In  mortgages  of 
various  kinds. 

It  has  one  of  the  most  active,  aggressive 
and  influential  political  lobbies  on  Capitol 
Hill  at  Montgomery,  although  its  political 
power  appears  to  be  fading  somewhat,  vic- 
timized by  the  urban-favoring  reapportion- 
ment of  the  Legislature  as  a  reflection  of  the 
rural-to-urban    population    migration. 

While  It  does  all  this.  Farm  Bureau  car- 
rle,<!  through  a  masterfully  organized,  expert- 
ly conceived  program  of  looking  after  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family. 

Technically  and  legally,  the  giant,  tax- 
exempt,  nonprofit  Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  doesn't  engage  In  the  purely  pri- 
vate, profit-making  business  functions  un- 
der its  protective  wing  and  guiding  hand. 
But  practically  it's  all  under  the  same 
roof.  Only  corporate  lines,  and  the  tax  regu- 
lations and  other  laws  governing  business 
corporations,  separate  Farm  Bureau  from  Its 
business  enterprises.  The  management  is  the 
sa.me.  and  some  of  the  managers  and  mem- 
bers of  Farm  Bureau  have  direct  financial 
interest  In  the  business  operations. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation's  18-mem- 
ber  board  of  directors,  elected  annually  at 
statewide  conventions.  Is  also  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Insurance  and  merchandis- 
ing operations.  The  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  the  president  of  the  allied  companies. 
Some  officers  of  the  Federation  hold  positions 
with  the  adjunct  firms. 

While  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  itself 
pays  no  taxes,  the  companies  it  runs  pay 
taxes,  license  fees  and  other  legal  assess- 
ments by  governmental  agencies  at  the  same 
rate  and  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
companies  in  those  fields.  Whether  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Farm  Bureau  has  been  a 
contributing  factor  to  Its  gaining  such  a 
strong  foothold  In  profitable  fields  of  busi- 
ness is  argued  pro  and  con.  but  no  clear- 
cut    conclusions    have    yet    emerged. 

It  is.  however,  both  insufliclent  and  unfair 
to  say  Farm  Bureau  is  a  tax-exempt  operator 
of  big  business,  as  some  of  Its  critics  have 
done,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Literally,  that 
may  be  true,  but  the  Impression  thus  ren- 
dered is  erroneous  for  Farm  Bureau^  busi- 
ness operations  in  Alabama  are  taxed  just 
like  everybody  else. 

The  insurance  and  merchandising  opera- 
tions of  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  are  not.  In 


any  way.  in  the  nature  of  co-ops  with  speei.il 
or  exempt  tax  status.  They  operate  .is  Indi- 
vidual tax-paying  corporations  formed  and 
managed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  management. 
Profits  of  the  three  Alabama-owned  Farm 
Bureau  insurance  companies  are  distributed 
two  ways — part  into  the  companies'  treasur- 
ies for  reserve  and  growth,  and  part  into  divi- 
dends paid  to  policyholders.  Profits  from 
merchandising  of  specialized  items  by  a  sepa- 
rate Farm  Bureau  company  are  so  negligib'.e 
that  noboJy  gets  dirtdends;  the  profits,  in 
effect,  go  to  Farm  Bureau's  member-custoni- 
ers  at  the  time  they  buy  tires,  batteries  or 
other  items  in  the  form  of  low  prices  in 
which  normal  profit  margins  are  left  out. 
Farm  Bureau's  claimed  premise  for  this  ap- 
proach is  service  to  members,  not  profit. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  Insurance  and  mer- 
chandising operations  have  been  enormously 
successful. 

Insurance,  by  far.  Is  the  field  in  which 
Farm  Bureau  has  racked  up  its  greatest  busi- 
ness successes. 

Tlie  three  companies  within  Alabama  and 
operating  out  of  Farm  Bureau^  state  head- 
quarters at  Montgomery  are  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.,  Alabama  Fann  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Service  Co.,  and  Federated  Guaranty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  They  write  a  wide  ar- 
ray of  insurance:  Fire,  windstorm,  extended 
coverage,  farmowner  and  homeowner  multi- 
ple peril,  automobile,  livestock  and  machin- 
ery, accident,  medical. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  they  have  col- 
lected nearly  $50  million  In  direct  premiums. 
«12.7  million  in  1966  alone.  In  those  five 
years,  their  combined  net  income  totaled 
nearly  $4,4  million.  Some  of  the  profits  go 
back  to  policyholders  as  dividends  credited 
against  future  premiums  due,  and  the  rest 
is  retained  In  reserve  and  surplus  for  con- 
tinued growth  and  future  investments. 

One  apparent  reason  for  success  of  Farm 
Bureau  insurance  In  Alabama  is  the  lower 
premiums  charged  on  many  coverage  poli- 
cies. For  example,  the  six-months  cost  of 
auto  Insurance  for  100  per  cent  farm  use  and 
In  comparable  types  of  protection  is  listed  by 
national  companies  at  $55  30.  Farm  Bureau's 
nearest  competitor  In  Alabama  lists  a  cost  of 
$49.40.  while  Farm  Bureau's  rate  is  $41.30 
Similar  lower  rates  exist  on  other  than 
straight  farm  use,  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
companies  post  lower  rates  in  other  types  of 
coverage  as  well. 

How  Is  this  done?  Farm  Bureau's  Insur- 
ance managers  say  they  have  no  secrets.  They 
say  It's  simply  a  matter  of  good  management, 
wise  Investment,  slicing  through  old-line 
insurance  tradition  by  cutting  corners  that 
tradition-bound  companies  cling  to,  and 
linking  insurance  selling  to  the  wonders  of 
computers. 

Aside  from  its  three  Alabama-based  insur- 
ance companies,  Alabama's  Farm  Bureau 
owns  one-fifth  of  the  Southern  Farm  Bureau 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  a  firm  headquartered  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  which  wrote  $214  million  of 
insurance  during  1966  to  bring  its  in-force 
insurance  up  to  $1.6  billion. 

This  life  company  ownership  interest  lies 
in  another  Farm  Bureau  subsidiary  called 
the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Investment  Corp. 
It.  and  similar  Farm  Bureau  investment  sub- 
sidiaries in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi 
and  Texas,  owns  all  the  common  stock.  But 
there-  are  also  a  number  of  preferred  shares 
owned  by  individuals.  Including  Farm  Bu- 
reau officials  and  leaders  In  those  states. 

The  company  does  business  not  just  In  the 
five  founding  states,  but  In  seven  others  as 
well.  Its  management  ties  to  Alabama's  Farm 
Bureau  Is  reflected  In  its  roster  of  officers 
and  directors:  J.  D.  (Jimmy)  Hays,  the  Ala- 
bama Farm  Bureau  president.  Is  a  vice  pres- 
ident and  director  of  the  life  company,  and 
two  other  directors  are  Walter  L.  Randolph, 
longtime  Alabama  federation  president  until 
his  1961  retirement,  and  State  Sen.  Walter  C. 
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Givhan.  director  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau. 

Of  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life's  $1.6  bil- 
lion insurance  in  force,  $220  million  Is  in 
Alabama.  Last  year,  the  company  reported 
net  Income  from  operations  of  $2.9  million 
and  Investment  income  of  $5.4  million— total 
net  profits  of  $8.3  million. 

Through  insurance,  and  merchandising, 
and  property  Investments,  .Alabama's  Farm 
Bureau  is  making  a  major  Impact  on  the 
business  face  of  the  state. 

Rarely  is  tliere  an  organization  founded 
solely  for  the  welfare  of  a  single  economic  or 
social  group  that  has  branched  out  so  pro- 
foundly into  areas  of  competitive  business. 
Farm  Bureau  is  that  rarity. 


Most  of  the  250  colleges  that  gambled  on 
the  program  by  waiving  standard  admittance 
requirements  for  Upward  Bound  students  are 
enthusiastic  -with  the  results. 

In  fact,  at  Wesleyan  University  In  Con- 
necticut nearly  11  per  cent  of  this  fall's 
freshman  class  will  be  Upward  Bound  stu- 

Shriver  explains  the  early  success  of  the 
program  in  these  terms: 

"Individuals  who  have  learned  from  birth 
to  scrape  an  existence  out  of  the  most  meager 
surroundings  acquire  a  depth  of  wisdom  and 
maturity  not  ordinarily  found  among  sons 
and  daughters  of  more  affluent  classes" 


POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  a  short 
■while  ago,  the  syndicated  columnist,  Miss 
Ruth  Montgomery,  wrote  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Upward  Bound  program.  Since 
the  House  will  soon  be  considering  the 
poverty  bill,  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
Miss  Montgomery's  thoughts  on  the 
matter  of  the  poverty  program. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in   this 
article   because   Le   Moyne   College,   to 
which  she  refers,  is  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  was  intimately  involved  in  the 
funding  of  the  Upward  Bound  program 
at  Le  Moyne  and  feel  a  great  satisfaction 
over  the  way  in  which  it  has  succeeded. 
It  is  a  prime  example  of  the  good  which 
can  come  out  of  the  poverty  program. 
Miss  Montgomer>-'s  column  follows: 
(Prom  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Oct.  4, 
19671 
Upward  Botjnd  Pays! 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 
Washington. — Of  all  the  altruistic  schemes 
unveiled  by  chieftain  Sargent  Shriver  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  Upward  Bound  was  the  one 
voted    least    likely    to   succeed.    Critics   were 
hard-put   to   conceive    of   a   more   pointless 
boondoggle  than  treating  poor  high  school 
students— below    average    scholastically — to 
summer  study  courses  on  college  campuses  at  • 
taxpayers'    expense.    I-told-you-so    was    the 
common    reaction,    after    the    project    was 
launched,  two  years  ago,  because  many  of  the 
slum  kids  literally  turned  their  backs  on  the 
teachers,  and  refused  to  participate  In  class- 
room discussions. 

Nonetheless,  the  early  returns  are  remark- 
ably encouraging. 

Poverty  Chief  Shriver  says  that  whereas 
the  usual  rate  of  college  extrance  from  the 
poverty  population  Is  eight  per  cent,  a  phe- 
nomenal 78  per  cent  of  Upward  Bound  seniors 
went  on  to  college  last  year. 

This  finding  Is  supported  by  the  experience 
of  LeMoyne  College  and  the  percentage  Is 
still  climbing. 

More  than  83  per  cent  of  the  1967  Upward 
Bound  graduates  are  enrolling  In  colleges, 
universities  and  trade  schools  this  fall,  an 
astonishing  figure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
year  ago  these  students  had  a  dismal  C- 
mlnus  grade  average  In  high  school. 

If  most  of  them  stick  with  the  tax-financed 
program  for  the  luU  four  years,  their  In- 
creased earnings  -will  eventually  more  than 
repay  society  through  their  Income  taxes  as 
well  as  bratn  power. 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  IVL'^XI- 
MUM  PISH  PRODUCTION  AS  AN 
ADDED  SOURCE  OP  FOOD  SUPPLY 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsyh-ania  [Mr.  Byrne]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  niatter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona. 
president  of  the  City  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  brought  to  my  attention  Reso- 
lution 354,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  council  on  October  4,  1967, 
Since  the  production  of  food  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  growing  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  entire  free 
world,  I  am  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Resolution  354 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  help  in  the  building 
of  a  powerful  Merchant  Marine  fleet  to  in- 
sure maximum  fish  production  as  an  added 
source  of  food  supply  for  the  growing  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  and  the  entire 
free  world 

Whereas,  World  population  growth  has 
been  projected  at  such  a  high  rate  that  a 
similar  projection  of  food  supply  will  not  be 
able  to  support  the  peoples  of  the  earth  un- 
less new  sources  are  found;  and 

Whereas,  The  sea  is  such  a  source,  proven 
by  scientific  research,  with  Its  vast  marine 
life  and  untold  quantities  of  food;  and 

Whereas,    The    Soviet    Union    during    the 
past  ten  years  has  built  a  powerful  Merchant 
Marine  fleet,  which  may  possibly  make  them 
.   the  leaders  In  the  vital  field  of  fish  produc- 
tion and  research  before  1975;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  im- 
plement the  following  program  that  will  add 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  entire  free  world: 

1.  Place  restrictions  on  Imports  of  fish  and 
fish  products  to  a  maximum  which  can  be 
reduced  as  our  fish  production  Is  increased; 

2.  Increase  subsidies  for  the  construction 
of  fishing  vessels  to  assure  a  fleet  which 
could  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union; 

3.  Provide  aid  programs  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry to  Increase  production; 

4.  Provide  for  long-term  low  interest  rate 
loans  to  enable  small  operators  to  Improve 
their  fleets; 

5.  Encourage  the  development  of  fish  farms 
to  aid  both  production  and  marine  research; 
and 

6.  Encourage  the  construction  of  new  ship- 
vards  specializing  In  the  building  of  fishing 
vessels  utilizing  modern  fishing  techniques. 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice-President,  the  Presi- 


dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  evidence  of  the  concern  of  this  leg- 
islative iKXly, 

Paui,  D'Obtona, 
President  of  City  Council. 

Attest: 

Nathan  Wolfman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Covncil. 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  1964  the  antipoverty  program 
was  introduced  by  President  John.son 
to  "open  the  gates  of  opportunity"  for 
those  to  •Rhom  they  had  been  closed. 
Dedicated  Americans  were  enlisted  in 
the  war  against  poverty,  and  Congress 
committed  Federal  fimds  to  tlie  battle. 
Now,  oiily  3  years  later,  are  we  to  con- 
cede the  victory  to  those  who  fear  that 
an  influx  through  the  opened  gates  might 
crowd  them  a  little  too  much? 

In  Kentucky's  Pike  County  a  group  of 
tliose  dedicated  Americans,  the  Appa- 
lachian Volunteers  liave  apparently  been 
too  successful  in  makin*.  tlie  poor  more 
visible  and  vocal.  The  AV's — whose  ef- 
forts preceded  the  Federal  war  on  pov- 
erty but  who  are  now  heavily  funded  by 
the  OEO— have  been  teaching  the 
Kentucky  mountaineers  the  importance 
of  confronting  their  prohlems  together, 
and  taking  control  of  their  own  lives. 
But  those  who  profit  by  maintaining  the 
status  quo — in  this  case  the  system  of 
strip  mining — have  been  frightened  into 
cries  of  "sedition,"  and  accusations 
against  "Commimist  sympathizers."  Mr. 
James  C.  Millstone,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  movingly  chronicled  the 
story  of  these  antipoverty  fighters,  and 
the  fight  against  them.  Kis  article  cap- 
tures the  mood  that  I  fear  characterizes 
too  much  of  our  society  today,  and,  yes, 
even  these  hallowed  Halls,  Are  we  to  sit 
by  and  let  those  Americans  who  have 

enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  war  against 

poverty   be   told   to   "Halt";    and   even 

worse,  aie  we  to  be  the  ones  who  issue  the 

order? 

Mr.  Millstone's  ai'ticles  follow : 

Kenttckt    Grand    Jctit    Charged    Antipov- 
erty   Workers    WrrH    SEDmoN — Feab    or 

COMMUNIST  TAKEOVIIR  GRIPS  PlKE  COUN- 
TY Residents- -Appalachian  Volcnteers 
Have  Helped  Hhj.  People  Fight  Strip 
Mining 

(By  James  C.  Millstone) 
PiKEViLLE.  Ky.,  September  16, — Deep  with- 
in the  lush  green  hills  that  protect  eastern 
Kentucky  from  the  outside  world,  a  restive, 
troubled  summer  is  ending  on  a  note  of 
hvsteria, 

A  Pike  county  grand  Jury  concluded  this 
week  that  the  Communists  have  decided  to 
commence  their  takeover  of  America  right 
here.  The  grand  Jury  indicted  five  persons 
on  charges  of  sedition. 

Armed  with  documents  confiscated  by  po- 
lice in  raids  on  the  homes  of  two  antipoverty 
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workers,  the  Jury  found  evidence  that  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  county  govermaent 
was  in  the  ofiang,  with  dirty  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  armed  groups  of  "Red  guards."  It 
placed  much  of  the  blame  on  the  federal 
antlpoverty  program. 

Harry  M.  Caudlll,  an  outspoken  attorney 
from  neighboring  Letcher  coimty  and  some- 
thing of  an  ideological  maverick  hereabouts, 
denounced  the  report  as  "grotesque,  prepos- 
terous and  outrageous."  But  his  was  a  mi- 
nority voice. 

A  more  popular  view  was  expressed  by 
Robert  Holcomb.  president  of  the  PlkevUle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  of  the  Na- 
tional Indei>endent  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion. 

"We  know  that  these  people  are  Commu- 
nists." he  said.  "There  are  no  Ifs,  ands  or 
buts  about  It.  They  had  established  a  base 
here.  They  Intended  to  take  over  the 
county." 

In  the  Ave  weeks  between  the  raid  and 
the  grand  Jury  report,  the  Imaginations  of 
local  citizens  have  been  given  free  reign. 
Fathers  have  expressed  concern  that  their 
sons  might  be  subverted.  Holcomb  told  this 
reporter  without  equivocation  that  the  sus- 
pects had  converted  to  Communism  some 
local  persons,  including  a  woman  antlpoverty 
employe  who  heretofore  had  led  an  exem- 
plary life  in  Pike  county. 

Redmond  Woodall,  a  hardware  store  em- 
ploye, who  lived  In  Island  Creek,  a  farm 
community  a  few  miles  from  here,  illustrated 
the  snow-balling  effects  of  fear  and  rumor 
when  he  said : 

"Rumors  have  been  around  here  that 
there's  two  of  em  (antlpoverty  workers) 
a-livln'  up  there  on  Island  Creek.  I've  heard 
they  go  out  of  a  night.  If  they're  what  we 
heard  they  are,  we  want  'em  out." 

Some  citizens  tell  of  a  training  school 
having  been  run  by  the  antlpoverty  workers 
to  teach  Communism.  Holcomb  said  that 
some  of  those  at  the  school  undoubtedly 
wound  up  fomenting  the  summer  riots  in 
Newark. 

A  specially  convened  federal  court  in  Lex- 
ington brought  a  note  of  sanity  to  the  sit- 
uation late  Thursday  when  It  ruled  Ken- 
tucky's sedition  law  unconstitutional  and 
ordered  the  five  defendants  freed. 

Whether  ridiculed  or  taken  seriously,  the 
grand  Jury's  actions,  following  three  months 
of  unrest  In  the  backwoods  hills  and  hollows 
over  the  ticklish  issue  of  strip  mining,  car- 
ried implications  extending  far  beyond  the 
mountain  barrier.  It  brought  the  nation's 
antlpoverty  program  to  another  crossroads, 
testing  once  again  whether  Americans  really 
want  to  allow  the  poor  to  assert  themselves; 
It  injected  a  strident  new  campaign  issue 
into  the  state  gubernatorial  election  and  it 
raised  the  intensity  of  the  strip  mining  con- 
troversy another  decibel. 

To  sort  out  what  has  happened  in  eastern 
Kentucky  this  summer.  It  Is  necessary  first 
to  Introduce  an  antlpoverty  organization 
known  as  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  to 
define  the  Kentucky  brand  of  strip  mining. 

The  Volunteers,  known  as  AVs,  came  Into 
existence  ahead  of  the  war  on  poverty,  In  the 
early  days  of  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's program  to  improve  economic  condi- 
tions In  Appalachla.  A  group  of  students  at 
Berea  (Ky  i  College,  began  spending  week- 
ends helping  to  build  and  paint  backwoods 
schools  for  the  children  of  poor  Kentucky 
mountain  folk. 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
put  Its  war  on  poverty  Into  operation,  the 
AVs  were  organized  well  enough  to  qualify 
for  the  first  OEO  grant.  Gradually  the  orga- 
nization shifted  from  weekend  college  vol- 
unteers to  full  time  field  men  operating  in 
three  states — West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia — and  Its  representatives  went  into 
the  hills  to  discover  how  they  could  help  the 
poor  mountaineers  deal  with  the  basic  prob- 
lems that  kept  them  In  poverty. 


A  watchflil  OEO  recognized  the  AVs  as 
a  spearhead  and  did  nothing  to  discour- 
age their  innovations,  even  when  commu- 
nity action  agencies,  dominated  by  local 
political  leaders,  began  to  complain  that 
AV  personnel  were  not  cooperating  with 
them. 

This  year  the  AVs  received  more  than 
•1.000,000  in  federal  funds,  accounting  for 
90  per  cent  of  their  budget.  There  are  about 
60  fuiltlme  AVs  In  the  field,  more  than  half 
of  them  In  Kentucky.  OEO  has  assigned 
VISTA  volunteers  to  work  with  the  AVs  and 
many  more  summer  volunteers  were  sent  to 
the  AVs  for  training  and  assignment. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  AVs  made  a  policy 
decision  to  start  helping  the  hill  people  or- 
ganize In  their  fight  against  strip  mining. 
"Our  field  men  were  getting  a  tremendous 
amount  of  community  concern  about  it  In 
every  one  of  the  counties  where  we  were 
working."  explained  Tom  Bethell,  an  AV 
official  In  Whltesburg.  Ky.  FYom  that  point, 
AV  stock  with  eastern  Kentucky  political  and 
business  leaders  began  to  slip. 

Kentucky  Is  one  of  the  great  coal  pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  world,  with  33  billion 
tons  of  coal  still  embedded  In  Its  hills  and 
valleys.  Some  of  the  richest  seams  run  along 
the  state's  most  glorious  scenery.  In  the  last 
10  years,  coal  operators  have  come  to  favor 
strip-mining  the  coal — that  is,  removing  the 
dirt  and  rock  on  top  of  It,  then  lifting  it  out 
with  huge  shovels — rather  than  sinking  the 
traditional  deep  shaft. 

Strip  mining  leaves  the  land  scarred  and 
torn,  causes  erosion,  destroys  timber  and 
wildlife.  Houses  have  been  crushed  by  botU- 
ders  and  slides  from  mountain-top  stripping. 
Many  mountain  people  have  been  ruined  by 
strip  mining  and  Kentucky  law  has  given 
them  no  redress. 

Last  year  the  State  Legislature,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Gov.  Edward  Breathitt,  passed  a  strip 
mining  control  act,  but  it  has  failed  to  Im- 
prove the  situation.  A  major  reason  was  the 
political  muscle  of  the  coal  operators  In  east- 
ern Kentucky,  where  coal  Is  the  one  and  only 
industry. 

In  the  past  two  years,  groups  of  moun- 
taineers made  largely  Ineffective  protests 
against  stripping.  But  It  was  not  until  this 
summer  that  an  organized  movement  of  poor 
landowners  won  an  actual  victory  over  a  coal 
operator. 

On  June  29  a  resolute  farmer  named  Jink 
Ray  stood  in  front  of  a  bulldozer  to  prevent 
the  operator  from  starting  to  strip  his  land. 
His  stand,  aided  by  as  many  as  24  neighbors, 
attracted  much  publicity  and  eventually 
brought  Breathitt  to  the  scene.  The  Governor, 
in  a  bold  and  unprecedented  move,  took  Ray's 
side.  On  Aug.  1,  the  state  revoked  the  op- 
erator's permit. 

One  of  the  men  who  helped  Ray  was  Jo- 
seph Mulloy,  an  AV  field  representative  for 
Pike  County.  On  Aug.  12,  a  raiding  party  led 
by  Pike  county  sheriff  Perry  Justice  entered 
the  homes  of  Mulloy  and  Alan  McSurely,  a 
field  worker  for  a  civil  rights  group  known 
as  the  Southern  Conference  Education  Fund 
based  in  Louisville. 

The  raiders  confiscated  huge  amounts  of 
literature  from  both  homes.  Pike  coimty 
Commonwealth  Attorney  Thomas  Ratllff,  by 
coincidence  a  Republican  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant governor,  called  It  "a  Communistic 
library  out  of  this  world."  The  McSurely  col- 
lection, Ratliff  said,  included  a  "white  paper  " 
on  how  to  "take  over  Pike  county  from  the 
power  structure  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  poor."  Mulloy,  McSurely  and  McSurely's 
wife,  Margaret,  were  charged  with  violating 
Kentucky's  sedition  law.  They  called  the 
charges  a  smear  Intended  to  crush  the  strip 
mining  fight  In  eastern  Kentucky  and  drive 
the  AVs  out. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendants  then  took  the 
case  to  federal  court,  contending  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  outlawed  state 
sedition  statutes.  The  three  Judge  court  up- 
held their  contentions. 


Among  the  conclusions  of  the  county 
grand  Jury  were  these: 

( i )  "A  well-organized  and  well-financed 
effort  is  being  made  to  promote  and  spread 
the  Communistic  theory  of  the  violent  and 
forceful  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
Pike  county." 

(2)  "Communist  organizers  have  at- 
tempted, without  success  thus  far,  to  pro- 
mote their  beliefs  among  our  school  children 
by  Infiltrating  our  local  schools  with  teach- 
ers who  believed  in  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  local  government." 

(3)  "Communist  organizers  are  attempt- 
ing and  planning  to  infiltrate  local  churches 
and  labor  unions  In  order  to  cause  dissension 
and  to  promote  their  purposes." 

(4)  "Communist  organizers  are  attempting 
to  form  community  unions  with  the  eventual 
purpose  of  organizing  armed  groups  to  be 
known  as  'Red  guards'  and  through  which 
the  forceful  overthrow  of  the  local  govern- 
ment would  be  accomplished." 

In  addition  to  indicting  the  original  three 
defendants,  the  Jury  also  named  Carl  Braden 
of  Louisville,  and  his  wife,  Anne,  who  head 
the  Southern  Conference  Education  Fund. 
Kentucklans  recognized  the  names  immedi- 
ately. Carl  Braden  is  the  only  man  in  the 
state's  history  to  be  convicted  of  sedition. 

In  1954,  Braden  sold  his  home  in  a  white 
section  of  Louisville  to  a  Negro.  Shortly  after 
the  sale,  the  house  was  dynamited  and 
Braden  was  arrested  for  advocating  sedition. 
His  conviction  was  overturned  on  an  appeal. 

Ratliff  and  his  supporters  Insist  that 
neither  the  coal  controversy  nor  politics  had 
any  connection  with  the  arrests,  and  the 
grand  Jury  so  found.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Commonwealth's  attorney,  a  decided 
underdog  in  the  state-wide  November  elec- 
tion, is  expected  to  profit  handsomely  from 
his  association  with  the  case.  Some  observers 
think  he  is  In  a  good  position  to  upset  his 
Democratic  opponent. 

Antlpoverty  workers  are  convinced  that 
coal  Interests  supplied  the  real  reason  for 
the  arrests  and  Harry  Caudlll,  a  longtime 
foe  of  the  coal  operators,  agrees  with  them. 
Ratllff  says  he  no  longer  has  any  coal  connec- 
tions, but  he  concedes  that  he  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  coal  business.  He  once  served  as 
president  of  the  Independent  Coal  Operators 
Association. 

An  OEO  Investigation  into  the  arrests 
found  that  they  were  motivated  by  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  Interests.  OEO  is  watch- 
ing the  situation  nervously.  There  have  been 
demands  that  the  agency  drop  Its  funding 
of  the  AVs,  and  with  troubles  of  its  own 
OEO  finds  one  more  controversy  difficult  to 
bear. 

How  it  decides  to  deal  with  the  AVs  may 
tell  a  lot  about  the  future  direction  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Late-Nicht   Arrest   Began   Kentucky   Sedi- 
tion  Case — After  5-Week  Ordeal  in  Al- 
leged   Red    Plot,     Anttpovertt    Worker 
Goes  Back  to  Work  in  Hills 
Pikeville.  Ky. — Tlae  sound  of  two  auto- 
mobiles pulling  Into  the  driveway  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  In  the  kitchen  of  the 
ramshackle    two-story    house    in    the    Pike 
County  backwoods,  Joe  Mulloy  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  12:  30  a.m.  Footsteps  on  the 
porch.  A  heavy  banging  on  the  door. 

"This  is  the  law,"  someone  called.  "Open 
up." 

Mulloy,  shirtless,  looked  at  his  young  wife. 
Karen,  and  shrugged.  He  knew  he  was  about 
to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  He 
was  not  quite  certain  what  that  meant — 
something  to  do  with  disloyalty,  he  thought. 
Nervous,  yet  curious,  he  walked  toward  the 
front  door. 

Three  years  of  antlpoverty  work  In  the  re- 
motest hollows  of  Appalachla  had  taught 
Mulloy  a  lot.  but  he  was  hardly  prepared 
for  the  events  that  followed.  Who  could  have 
been?  For  from  the  moment  Mulloy  un- 
latched his  screen  door  to  admit  a  carload 
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of  Pike  county  deputies  Aug.  12,  bellevabll- 
itv  and  reaUty  vanished. 

'in  the  davs  to  come,  Mulloy  would  find 
himself  accused  of  fomenting  a  Communist 
plot  to  overthrow  the  government  of  FlKe 
county,  Ky..  by  force  of  arms^  vr„iir,r 

Looking  back  on  it  last  week,  Mulloy 
could  afford  a  glimmer  of  amusement.  Last 
Thursday,  a  three-Judge  federal  court  in 
Lexington,  recognizing  a  circus  when  it  saw 
one  rule  that  Kentucky's  sedition  law  was 
unconstitutional.  It  forbade  Pike  county 
from  prosecuting  Mulloy  and  four  others 
who  were  also  supposed  to  hare  a  part  in 
plotting  the  violent  coup  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. .  __„♦ 
But  the  five-week  interval  between  arrest 
and  the  court's  decision  was  anything  but 
lunnv  It  was— in  the  words  of  Dan  Jack 
Combs,  the  stockv.  tough-talking  Pikeville 
lawver  who  defended  Mulloy— "a  tyrannical 
attempt  by  local  public  officials  to  deny  these 
people  their  rights  and  their  liberty.  What 
happened  here  must  be  akin  to  what  was 
prevalent  during  the  witch-burning  days  at 
Salem.  Mass. 

Curly-haired  Joe  Mulloy  was  especially  up- 
set because  he  does  not  consider  himself  an 
outsider.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  and 
reared  In  the  west  end  of  Louisville.  He 
majored  In  English  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  later  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky At  UK.,  he  began  working  with  the 
Appalachian  Volunteers,  a  group  of  college 
students  who  devoted  their  weekends  to  re- 
pairing schools  that  served  poverty-stricken 
people  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Ken- 
When  the  AVs  expanded  to  a  full-time 
program,  Mullov  dropped  out  of  school  to 
become  a  field  representative  for  the  orga- 
nization. Bv  then  the  AVs  had  attracted 
heavy  financial  support  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  had  fanned  out 
to  develop  a  close  relationship  with  some  of 
the  poorest  and  remotest  Appalachian  moun- 
taineers. ,  ,  , 
Last  spring.  Mulloy.  23  years  old.  moved 
to  Pike  county,  the  largest  and  easternmost 
county  in  the  state,  and  now  the  largest  coal- 
producing  countv  in  the  nation.  He  began 
organizing  efforts  among  the  poor  to  cope 
with  some  of  their  onerous  problems. 

One  such  project  was  the  Marrowbone 
Folk  School,  incorporated  In  June,  a  com- 
munity center  to  serve  about  6000  persons 
in  a  'seven-mlle-long  hollow  wliere  large 
mines  shut  down  a  few  years  ago  and  left 
destitution.  The  center  was  planned  for  edu- 
cational and  recreational  purposes,  for  con- 
ferences and  training  groups,  and  for  dis- 
cussion of  community  problems  such  as  Im- 
proving the  Imposslblv  rutty  roads  In  the 
hollow,  obtaining  a  decent  water  system  and 
developing  some  kind  of  money-making  busi- 
ness for  the  residents. 

Mullov  pushed  the  Idea  of  organizing  wel- 
fare recipients  to  assure  that  their  rights 
were  protected.  But  the  bulk  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  encouraging  land-owners  to  band 
together  to  prevent  strip  coal  mine  operators 
from  ruining  their  land. 

On  occasion  Mulloy  worked  with  Alan 
and  Margaret  McSurely,  a  young  couple  who 
came  to  Appalachla  to  Join  the  AV  staff  but 
who  wound  up  affiliated  with  a  left-wing 
civil  rights  group  known  as  the  Southern 
Conference   Education   Fund. 

McSurely.  31.  came  from  the  Washington 
area.  With  a  master's  degree  In  psychology, 
he  had  worked  as  a  Juvenile  court  counselor 
in  Fairfax,  Va.,  a  Washington  suburb,  and 
later  Joined  the  War  on  Poverty  as  direc- 
tor of  suburban  programs  for  Washington's 
community  action  agency.  His  wife,  28.  a 
Tennessee  native,  was  also  a  Washington 
antlpoverty  worker. 

Pike  County  officials  said  early  this  sum- 
mer that  they  began  to  hear  rumors  of 
strange  goings-on  among  the  anti-poverty 
workers  around  Pikeville. 


Commonwealth's  attorney  Thomas  Rat- 
llff a  wealthy  former  coal  operator  and  Re- 
publican candidate  for  lieutenant  governor 
of  Keniuckv.  said  he  heard  reports  that 
antlpoverty "  workers  were  dirty,  immoral. 
The  man  who  rented  his  house  to  Mulloy 
wanted  Mulloy  out.  He  told  Ratllff  he  saw  a 
Jot  of  questionable  material  around  the 
house.  There  were  reports  of  demonstra- 
tions, people  being  taught  to  sing,  "We  Shall 
Overcome."  ,  , 

The  Marrowbone  Folk  School  appeared 
to  be  intended  to  stir  up  class  hatred,  turn 
the  poor  against  the  rich.  A  busload  of 
strangers  showed  up  for  some  kind  of  train- 
ing course  at  McSurely's  house— "Looking 
like  hippies,  dressed  like  Li'l  Abner."  Rat- 
llff said  (It  turned  out  that  they  were  Peace 
Corps  and  Vista  volunteer  trainees  receiving 
a  six-day  training  course  on  Appalachian 
antlpoverty   work.  .    .,   „   „ 

Sheriff  Perry  Justice  sought  out  Mulloy 
and  warned  him  to  take  care,  observing  that 
outsiders  teaching  strange  notions  had  been 
targets  of  violence  in  Pike  county  in  the 
past  Nelson  Radwan.  director  of  the  Pike- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce,  went  out  to 
Mullov  s  house  to  see  what  they  were  up  to. 
•They  were  dirty.  The  house  was  crummy, 
Radwan  recalled. 

There  was  a  picture  on  the  wt-.ll  that  Rad- 
wan Identified  as  Raul  Castro.  He  concluded 
that  "something  funny  was  going  on'  and 
after  mulling  it  over  for  a  few  days  told  a 
friend,  "I'll  bet  they're  a  bunch  of  Commu- 
nists." 

The  clincher  mav  have  been  the  discovery 
that  McSurelv  worked  for  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Education  Fund.  A  little  checking  on 
the  part  of  Robert  Holcomb,  president  cf  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  disclosed  that  SCEF 
was  headed  by  Carl  Braden  of  Louisville,  in- 
famous among  all  good  Kentucky  right- 
wingers  as  a  man  convicted  of  sedition  In 
1954  after  selling  his  house  In  a  white  sec- 
tion of  Louisville  to  a  negro.  (The  conviction 
was  overturned  on  appeal  t  So  far  as  Hol- 
comb and  a  good  many  other  "patriots  In 
Pikeville  were  concerned,  Braaen  was  a 
known   Communist. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  11.  the  county 
Judge  and  five  of  the  eight  county  magis- 
trates convened  en  banc  in  what  Dan  Jack 
Combs  described  as  "some  sort  of  star  cham- 
ber proceeding."  They  swore  &a^  heard  testi- 
monv  from  several  witnesses  with  complaints 
agaliist  the  McSurlys  and  Mulloy.  Warrants 
charging  sedition  were  issued. 

At  7-30  o'clock  that  night,  as  the  McSurlys 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  Sheriff  Justice, 
Ratliff.  one  of  the  magistrates  and  deputies 
whose  number  has  been  estimated  variously 
at  from  10  to  20  surrounded  the  house,  en- 
tered conducted  a  two-hour  search  and  con- 
ftscated  cases  of  books,  letters,  diaries,  bank- 
books, income  tax  returns,  memoranda  and 
other  documents. 

Ratliff  appeared  surprised  to  see  a  bible 
among  McSurely's  possessions.  "What  is  this 
doing  here'"  he  asked.  The  volume  was  left 
behind.  The  McSurely's  were  arrested  and 
then  taken  to  the  county  Jail. 

Some  of  the  raiders  dropped  out;  others 
went  on  to  the  Mulloy  house.  Mulloy  had 
been  awakened  and  advised  of  McSurely's 
arrest  by  a  mutual  friend,  so  he  was  unsur- 
prised by  the  midnight  intruders. 

"There  were  eight  or  nine  altogether,"  he 
recalled.  "Four  or  five  rushed  in  and  pushed 
me  to  the  center  of  the  room,  then  hand- 
cuffed me  with  my  hands  behind  my  back. 
They  fanned  out  through  the  house.  The 
sheriff  walked  in  and  read  the  warrant  and 
informed  me  of  my  rights. 

"He  asked  me,  'is  there  anything  you  want 
to  saV'  I  said.  'Yes.  it's  kind  of  cold.  I'd  like 
to  have  a  shirt.'  He  took  the  cuffs  off  so  I 
lowed  the  men  around  the  house.  They  were 
could  get  on  a  shirt,  then  my  wife  and  I  fol- 
there  about  45  minutes." 


Confiscated  from  Mulloy  v,-ere  all  his  files 
including  AV  business,  income  tax  returns, 
personal  letters  and  college  notes.  Books 
taken  included  "Quotations  of  Mao,"  "Poems 
of  Chairman  Mao,"  "The  Essential  Works  of 
Lenin  "  "Great  Russian  Short  Stories,"  "Cor- 
ridors of  Power"  bv  C.  P.  Snow.  "Catch-22"  by 
JcKeph  Heller  and  "The  Other  Side"  by 
Thom.«  Havden  and  Staughton  Lynd,  Mul- 
loy handed  a  deputy  a  copy  of  Ramparts 
magazine  featuring  an  antl-Vletnam  war  ar- 
ticle, and  this  was  added  to  the  collection. 
The  raiders  passed  up  two  books  by  Barry 
M.  Goidwater  and  Robert  Welch's  John  Birch 
Thomife  Hayden  and  Staughton  Lynd.  Mul- 
loy was  arrested  on  a  sedition  charge. 

An  intense  round  of  legal  Jockej-ing  fol- 
lowed, with  Combs  trying  to  block  any  state 
action  until  a  federal  court  could  decide  his 
challenge  of  the  legality  of  Kentucky's  sedi- 
tion law.  At  one  point  Ratllff  agreed  to  de- 
lay further  action — specifically  saying  that 
he  would  not  present  his  evidence  to  a 
grand    Jurv. 

Nonetheless,  a  county  grand  Jury  reported 
on  the  case  last  Tuesday,  concluding  that  a 
Communist  plot  was  in  the  works  to  over- 
throw the  county  government.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  Combs  and  most  others,  the  Jury 
handed  down  sedition  indictments  not  only 
against  the  McSurelys  and  Mulloy  but  also 
against  Carl  Braden  and  his  wife,  Anne. 
Braden.  Combs  said,  had  come  to  the  county 
only  once,  to  deliver  bond  for  McSurely,  and 
Mrs.  Braden  had  never  set  foot  here. 

Pikeville.  meanwhile,  was  in  the  throes  of 
hysteria,  and  a  public  clamor  rose  against 
the  Red  menace. 

"I  am  not  a  nut  on  this  thing,"  prosecutor 
RatUff.  who  call  himself  a  Uberal  Repubh- 
can.  told  this  reporter.  "Frankly  I  laughed 
about  these  things  when  I  first  heard  them. 
"Then  I  got  into  this  material,  and  I  be- 
came convinced.  After  reading  2000  letters 
and  umpteen  pamphlets  and  articles,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  people  not  only  mean  busi- 
ness but  are  doing  business  In  this  county." 
Even  after  the  federal  court  ruling  stopped 
the  prosecution— and  Ratliff  said  he  hoped 
to  appeal  that  ruling  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court— the  residue  of  fear  and 
smear  remains  Ratllff  said  the  whole  episode 
was  beneficial  because  It  clarified  the  law  and 
disclosed  "the  waste  of  money"  in  federal 
antlpoverty  programs.  He  plans  to  exert 
every  influence  to  rid  his  county  and  state 
of  the  AVs.  who  he  said  were  "absolutely 
ineffectual." 

That  assessment  Is  not  shared  by  persons 
who  have  worked  'R'lth  the  AVs  and  who  are 
familiar  with  their  efforts.  In  fact,  some  antl- 
poverty officials  regard  the  AVs  as  the  only 
present  hope  lor  bringing  help  to  the  poor  of 
Appalachla. 

Combs,  Uke  Ratliff  the  son  of  a  coal  miner 
and  a  Pike  county  native,  views  the  lessons 
of  the  last  five  weeks  far  differently  from  the 
commonwealth's  attorney. 

"Many  of  our  public  officials  think  they 
have  a  divine  right  to  serve  and  that  some 
people  have  a  divine  right  to  be  subjugated." 
Combs  said.  "Here  we  have  so-called  outsid- 
ers coming  in  and  working  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  our  poorest  people,  and  the  people 
responsible  for  those  conditions  suddenly  get 
up  on  their  high  horse  and  call  them  un- 
American  and  want  them  run  out. 

"Our  public  officials  have  Ignored  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  have  used  their  power  to 
actuallv  deny  these  people  their  rights.  The 
paradox  Is  that  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  are  the  ones 
branded  as  Communists,  and  the  ones  at- 
tempting to  deny  freedoms  are  the  heroes." 

As  for  Mulloy  and  the  McSurelys,  they  are 
returning  to  work  among  Pike  county's  poor. 
"This  whole  thing  has  helped  me."  Mulloy 
said.  "It  has  gotten  the  word  out  to  a  lot  of 
people  They  have  seen  what  a  bunch  of 
Idiots  they  have  for  public  officials." 
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Stkip-Mining  Feud  in  Kentucky 
(By  James  C.  Millstone) 
WHrTESBiTRc.  Kt. — Head  down,  shoulders 
slouched,  John  Brown  picked  his  way  up  the 
steep  mountain.  Far  below,  nestled  In  the 
valley  where  he  had  made  his  home  for  38 
years,  his  white  frame  house  and  the  rough 
outbuildings  behind  it  were  specks  on  a 
green  carpet. 

In  every  direction,  rising  from  the  narrow 
valley,  the  eye  beheld  wave  after  forested 
wave  of  quiet  beauty.  Even  the  silence 
seemed  pure,  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
bird  call,  the  buzz  of  a  locust. 

Climbing  through  thickening  forests. 
Brown  stopped,  his  head  cocked.  A  new 
sound  intruded,  a  distant  rattling  noise. 

"Now  you  can  hear  'em,"  the  fiu-mer  said. 
"The  bulldozers." 

The  noi=e  grew  louder  as  he  approached 
the  ridge  And  then  he  was  at  the  edge,  look- 
ing down  on  a  dreadful  sight.  What  once 
had  been  a  wilderness  mountaintop  was  now 
a  scarred  moonscape  with  Jagged  rocks  and 
monstrous  boulders  and  gray-brown  dirt 
pouring  over  the  sides,  sliding  down  into  the 
next  valley.  Great  trees  hung  at  crazy  angles. 
their  trunks  splintered  and  fractured.  In  the 
cup-shaped  open  sore  that  once  was  a  moun- 
t.tin.  massive  machines  tugged  and  ripped  at 
the  land,  trying  to  move  the  dirt  on  top  to 
get  at  the  object  of  the  destruction — the 
coal. 

'He's  been  just  about  everyvvhere  around 
here."  John  Brown  said  In  a  quiet  drawl. 
"It's  a  sight  the  way  lie's  tore  it  up." 

"He  '  was  a  strip-mine  operator.  Don  Nice- 
wander,  who  had  been  at  work  on  this 
Letclaer  county  mountain  for  a  year  and  now 
had  reached  John  Browns  property  line. 

Brown  was  determined  that  the  isulldozers 
were  not  going  to  cross  that  line.  Every  day 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  since  it  became 
obvious  that  Nicewander  was  coming  his 
way.  Brown  trudged  up  the  mountain  to 
back  up  his  determination  with  action,  He 
was  not  certain  wliat  he  would  do,  but  he 
meant  to  stop  that  bulldozer. 

Furthermore.  Brown  was  getting  some  help 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Not  long  ago  a 
young  fellow  from  Minnesota.  Mike  Shields, 
had  rapped  on  his  door.  He  introduced  him- 
self as  a  Vista  volunteer  working  for  an  anti- 
poverty  organization  called  the  Appalachian 
Volunteers. 

Mike  had  heard  about  Brown's  forebodings 
and  h.id  offered  his  services.  He  had  gone 
around  knocking  at  other  doors  along  the 
Dry  Fork  section  of  Letcher  county  and 
found  plenty  of  others  who  wanted  to  get 
togetiier  to  help  Brown  stop  the  bulldozers. 
They  were  Billy  Howard  Cook  and  Otis  Cook 
and  Charlie  and  Trubie  Cornett  and  Gar- 
field Tyree.  among  others.  They  were  having 
meetings  and  trying  to  organize  a  plan  of 
action.  Mike  and  other  AVs  were  going  to 
help  them  protest  to  state  officials. 

Now  his  seamed,  sun-darkened  face  ex- 
pressionless. Brown  tried  to  explain  why  he 
felt  so  strongly. 

"I've  got  16  kids."  he  said.  "I  put  one 
through  college  and  four  through  high 
school,  and  I've  still  got  eight  in  school.  I 
worked  in  the  mines  for  35  years  and  then  Id 
come  home  and  work  this  farm.  This  land 
was  wore  out  pretty  good  when  I  came,  but 
I  rotated  my  crops  —  beans,  'taters.  corn, 
cane  —  and  I've  got  it  in  good  shape  now. 

"I  worked  all  my  life  from  dawn  to  dark 
to  put  my  kids  through  school  and  fix  up 
this  place,  and  I  don't  want  It  tore  up 
now." 

The  dilemma  facing  John  Brown  has  be- 
come a  common  crisis  in  the  coal-rich  hills 
of  eastern  Kentucky.  The  pros  and  cons  of 
strip  mining  have  confronted  the  people  of 
the  state  with  an  agonizing  controversy.  It 
Is  an  Issue  that  has  favored  rich  man  over 
poor,  coal  operator  over  landowner.  And 
ironic  though  It  may  sound,  the  authority  of 


the  state  has  backed  ezploitatlon  rights  over 
property  rights. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  even  though 
John  Brown  does  not  want  Don  Nlcew&nder 
to  enter  his  property,  the  coal  operator  has 
the  legal  right  to  mine  there.  The  reason  is 
a  peculiar  Kentucky  anachronism  known  as 
the  Broadform  deed. 

Broadform  deeds  are  titles  to  mineral  rights 
granted  by  east  Kentucky  landowners 
nearly  100  years  ago.  before  strip  mining 
was  known.  Owners  of  the  deeds  have  the 
right  to  remove  coal  by  any  method,  in- 
cluding destruction  of  the  surface,  and 
Kentucky  covirts  have  held  that  such  deeds 
give  strip  miners  the  right  to  operate  over 
the  objection  of  the  land  owner. 

"This  wretched  document  has  haunted 
Kentucky  and  brought  ruin  to  its  mountain 
people,"  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  said 
recently. 

In  these  anguished  words,  the  newspaper 
explained  what  can  happen  to  the  owner  of 
land   that  has  been  strip-mined: 

"The  farm  from  which  he  drew  a  living 
can  be  bulldozed  Into  a  rubble  of  stinking 
mud  and  rock.  The  stand  of  timber  on  which 
he  depended  for  old-age  Income  can  be  ripped 
off  and  shoved  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Acid  runoff  from  the  resulting  mess  can 
flood  and  poison  his  pasture.  Boulders  and 
mud  can  threaten  his  house  and  garden.  The 
pleasant  valley  which  he  has  tended  and  en- 
Joyed  can  be  turned  into  a  reeking  eyesore. 
And  there  is  not  a  thing  he  can  do  about  it." 
That  last  sentence  is  not  quite  accurate. 
Jink  Ray,  a  Pike  county  mountaineer,  and 
Kentucky's  lame-duck  Gov.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt,  together  with  the  AVs  and  a  grass- 
roots eastern  Kentucky  organization  called 
Appalachian  Group  to  Save  the  Land  and 
People,  have  done  and  are  doing  something 
about  it. 

Last  year  Breathitt  persuaded  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  control  bill  that  was  Intended 
to  prevent  strip  mining  on  the  steepest  slopes 
and  to  assure  that  all  strip-mined  land  was 
planted  and  left  in  shape  to  be  reclaimed 
eventually.  Coal  interests  warned  that  tue  law 
would  kill  coal  mining  in  Kentucky. 

There  is  general  agreement  today  that  the 
law  has  failed.  Some  blame  lax  enforcement, 
others  say  the  statute  has  too  many  weak- 
nesses. The  reclamation  section  Is  a  hoax, 
critics  say,  because  once  a  mountaintop  has 
been  lopped  off,  no  effort  by  man  can  make 
it  whole  again.  A  small  but  growing  point 
of  view  is  demanding  that  strip  mining  be 
prohibited  in  eastern  Kentucky,  where  the 
rugged  slopes  and  the  heavy  annual  rainfall 
increase  the  dangers  of  erosion  and  sUdes 
into  the  valleys  where  the  people  live. 

Despite  the  law.  tihe  coal  operators  re- 
mained in  firm  control.  Strip  mining  actu- 
ally doubled  In  the  last  year.  Landowners 
faced  a  dim  future. 

Enter  Jink  Ray.  A  mild-mannered,  be- 
spectacled mountain  man,  Ray  has  owned  a 
small  piece  of  land  on  Island  creek  near  Pike- 
ville  for  46  years.  His  home  is  built  In  a  tight 
hollow  surrounded  by  steep  mountains.  A 
stripping  operation  began  too  near  his  prop- 
erty line  in  late  June,  and  Ray  was  sure  that 
he  was  in  danger.  He  felt  certain  that  debris 
would  roll  down  on  his  house,  that  he  would 
lose  valuable  timber  and  that  resulting  ero- 
sion would  wash  him  away. 

On  June  29,  when  the  first  bulldozer  start- 
ed across  his  property  line,  Ray  stepped  In 
front  of  it.  The  machine  was  halted.  Over 
the  next  few  days  the  confrontation  con- 
tinued until  it  had  attracted  national  at- 
tention. Ray  was  supported  by  his  neighbors 
who  had  organized  a  chapter  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Group  to  Save  the  Land  and  People, 
and  by  the  AVs,  who  preached  organized  ef- 
forts as  the  only  effective  method  of  counter- 
ing the  political  strength  of  the  coal 
operators. 

Breathitt  finally  intervened,  and  through 
his  efforts  the  stripping  permit  of  the  coal 


of>€rator  threatening  Ray's  property  was 
canceled.  It  was  the  first  time  a  Kentucky 
landowner  had  bested  a  coal  operator  short 
of  violence. 

Coal  Interests  were  furious  and  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  blow.  They  recognize 
a  distinct  threat  to  their  livelihood. 

No  one  is  yet  sure  of  the  extent  of  the 
Impact  of  the  Jink  Ray  episode.  It  has 
aroused  the  Interest  of  city  groups,  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  in  the  strip- 
mining  controversy.  It  has  made  politicians 
painfully  aware  of  the  need  for  some  kinri 
of  change,  and  this  is  an  election  year  lu 
Kentucky. 

Certainly  it  has  spurred  organization  or 
additional  landowner  groups  by  the  App.i- 
lacliian  Group  to  Save  the  Land  and  Peoplp 
AV  and  Vista  workers  have  dared  the  wrath 
of  local  officials  in  a  number  of  counties  by 
talking  up  the  potential  of  landowner  orga- 
nizations. 

M.iny  persons  attribute  the  sedition  arrest.s 
of  three  antipoverty  workers  in  Pike  county 
last  month  at  least  in  part  to  hard  feeUngs 
over  Jink  Ri^y's  victory. 

Certainly  there  is  evidence  that  the  moiin- 
taln  men  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept 
without  a  fight  the  consequences  of  strij) 
mining.  They  are  learning  to  abandon  their 
traditional  isolation  from  one  another  for 
the  common  good. 

Thus  John  Brown  is  optimistic  that  he  will 
be  able  to  prevent  the  strip  mining  of  his 
land. 

"Mike  and  them  have  helped  me  a  right 
smart."  he  said,  referring  to  the  work  of  the 
AVs.  "The  boys  are  doing  good.  If  everybody 
stays  with  me  that  says  he  is  with  me  now.  I 
think  we're  going  to  come  out  all  right." 

Fight   on   Antipoverty    Fighters 
(By  James  C.  Millstone,  a  staff  correspond- 
ent of  the  Post-Dispatch ) 

PiKEVILLE,   Kt. 

Pike  County  needs  help.  Tucked  away  in 
rugged  mountains,  difficult  to  reach,  bur- 
dened with  heavy  unemployment,  dependent 
on  a  single  industry,  coal,  it  confers  on  a 
substantial  number  of  its  people  a  grim. 
hunger-panged  past  and  a  bleaker  future. 

Pike  county  is  Appalachia  in  microcosm 
Nearly  one  quarter  of  the  county's  residents 
are  functionally  illiterate:  45  per  cent  of  the 
13,084  families  are  poor,  twice  the  percen- 
tage of  the  typical  American  county.  In  fam- 
ily income.  97  per  cent  of  the  counties  in  the 
nation  are  better  off  than  Pike. 

Yet  for  the  last  two  months,  some  of  Pike 
county's  leading  citizens  have  devoted  their 
time  to  discrediting  and  driving  out  a  small 
band  of  young  men  and  women,  who  are 
trying  to  alleviate  poverty  here. 

And  although  these  efforts  have  bordered 
on  the  absurd,  culminating  in  aUegation.s 
that  the  antipoverty  workers  were  bent  on 
overthrowing  the  county  government  by  vio- 
lence, they  stand  a  strong  chance  of  paying 
off.  The  tragedy  facing  Pike  county  and  the 
rest  of  the  forgotten  land  of  Appalachia  is 
that  a  genuine  attempt  to  bring  hope  and 
humanity  to  the  poor  Is  in  danger  of  de- 
struction. 

The  focal  point  of  the  threat  is  an  anti- 
poverty  organization  known  as  the  Appa- 
lachian Volunteers.  Little  noticed  until  re- 
cently, the  group  has  been  at  work  among 
Appalachia's  poor  for  four  years  and  has  ex- 
panded its  influence  since  1966,  thanks  to 
grants  totaling  $2,460,000  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Today  heavy  pressure  is  being  exerted  on 
R.  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  OEO,  to  drop 
federal  funding  of  the  group  when  the  cur- 
rent grant  expires  next  May.  Although  a  final 
decision  cannot  be  expected  for  months,  in- 
formed sources  in  OEO  consider  the  volun- 
teer group's  future  dark. 

The  organization's  leaders  Insist  that  the 
Volunteers  will  remain  in  business  regard- 
less of  whether  they  continue  to  receive  fed- 
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eral  funds.  At  the  same  time,  they  concede 
that  thev  will  have  to  reduce  sharply  their 
activities'  if  OEO  drops  them  OEO  now  pro- 
vides about  90  per  cent  of  the  money  on 
which  the  group  operates. 

Supporters  extol  the  Volunteers  as  the  only 
real  hope  for  promoting  the  kind  of  change 
that  offers  the  eastern  Kentucky  moun- 
taineers a  chance  to  escape  a  life  of  poverty. 
"Harrv  M.  Caudill.  a  Whitesburg.  Ky..  law- 
ver  and  historian,  told  the  Post-Dispatch: 
•People  have  been  coming  in  here  promising 
10  do  something  for  our  people  for  years  and 
thev  never  accomplished  a  thing.  The  AVs 
are" far  and  awav  the  most  effective  organi- 
zation ever  to  come  into  eastern  Kentucky.' 
A  source  within  OEO  who  has  worked  with 
the  group  and  with  other  Appalachian  anti- 
poverty  organizations  said  that  the  Volun- 
teers operated  "the  most  significant  program 
in  the  area." 

"There  isn't  much  else  going,  he  said. 
"The  local  establishment  is  in  total  control 
of  the  communitv  action  programs.  No  one 
else  is  willing  to  organize  the  poor  to  take 
on  the  power  structure." 

The  very  technique.,  that  made  the  group 
something"  special  got  the  Volunteers  in  trou- 
ble with  local  powers.  One  reason  that  Ap- 
palachian povertv  has  been  defied  solution 
is  the  remoteness  of  the  poor.  The  Volunteers 
went  into  the  hollows  and  found  them,  talked 
to  them,  listened  to  them. 

Director  Milton  Ogle  explained  the  group  s 
philosophy.  ^  ^^  ^    „ 

"We  feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  an 
people  begin  to  play  a  much  more  active 
role  in  the  problems  that  affect  their  lives, 
he  said.  "Our  primary  goal  is  to  help  moun- 
tain people  realize  that  they  are  capable  of 
solving  the  problems  in  their  communities  if 
they  will  utilize  their  own  experience  and  the 
assistance  which  can  be  made  available  to 
them." 

A  sampling  of  the  group's  projects  might 
Include  helping  a  community  buy  equipment 
to  improve  roads  and  buildings,  forming 
marketing  organizations  for  sale  of  products 
such  as  quilts  and  wood  carvings,  building 
community  centers  for  education  and  rec- 
reational programs  and  promoting  organiza- 
tions of  landowners  to  oppose  strip  mining. 

Ogle  conceded  that  the  Volunteers  had 
made  mistakes,  had  promised  more  than 
could  be  delivered,  had  spread  themselves  too 
thin  and  had  failed  to  carry  through  some 
projects.  A  notable  omission  was  the  organi- 
zation's failure  to  open  lines  of  communica- 
tions with  local  political  and  business 
leaders. 

Thus,  while  winning  friends  among  the 
poor  and  among  some  liberals  familiar  with 
their  work,  the  group  began  to  annoy  politi- 
cal leaders.  The  strlp-mlnlng  issue,  a  sore 
point  m  coal-rich  eastern  Kentucky,  brought 
the  opposition  Into  the  open. 

At  the  same  time,  Kentucky's  other  anti- 
poverty  officials  resented  the  Volunteers.  For 
the  most  part,  community  action  programs 
were  vested  In  the  hands  of  county  court- 
house politicians  who  found  themselves  un- 
able to  dictate  the  Volunteers'  policy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Volunteers,  their  de- 
tractors sat  in  high  places.  In  Pike  county. 
the  organization  ran  afoul  of  Robert  Hol- 
comb,  president  of  the  politically  powerful 
Independent  Coal  Operators  Association,  the 
Plkeville  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Thomas 
Ratllff,  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  Republi- 
can candidate  for  lieutenant  governor. 

Holcomb  told  the  world  that  the  group's 
workers  were  nothing  more  than  "Communist 
sympathizers  on  the  federal  payroll."  The 
group's  program,  he  declared,  "Is  being  used 
to  teach  Insurrection  and  rebellion,  not 
against  poverty  but  against  the  entire  system 
of  democracy  that  we  call  our  great  American 
way  of  life." 

Ratllff  charged  Joe  Mulloy  with  sedition 
after  raiding  his  home  last  month.  He  then 
assailed   the   entire   poverty   program   aa   "a 
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prime    example   of    the    way    not   to    spend 

"^Undeterred  although  a  federal  court 
blocked  his  prosecution  of  Mulloy  and  four 
others  rung  Into  the  sedition  case.  Ratliff 
made  no  secret  of  his  intenUon  to  exert  aJi 
his  influence  to  keep  the  group  out  of  his 
county  in  the  futtire. 

The  smear  engineered  by  Ratliff  and  tioi- 
comb  had  its  efiect  on  higher  authority.  Gov. 
Edward  T.  Breathitt  of  Kentucky  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  group  was  a  liability 
and  demanded  that  Shriver  cut  off  the  pro- 
gram in  Kentucky.  He  may  have  been  In- 
fluenced by  a  recommendation  of  Albert 
Whitehouse,  director  of  the  state  antipoverty 
program.  ,  , 

Long  unhappv  with  the  independence  of 
the  Volunteers,  Whitehouse  accused  them  of 
open  rebellion  against  community  action 
agencies  and  was  vainly  trying  to  force  Wash- 
ington to  place  them  under  his  authority. 
When  the  attack  on  the  group's  patriotism 
occurred.  Whitehouse  added  his  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  opposition  to  continuation  of  the 
program  in  the  state. 

Shriver  almost  caved  in  Immediately, 
seemingly  agreeing  to  Breathitt's  request.  But 
after  two  weeks  of  uncertainty,  the  OEO  di- 
rector disclosed  that  the  groups  lunding 
would  continue  as  scheduled  until  next  May. 
At  that  time,  he  said,  consideration  would  be 
given  Breathitt's  request  for  an  end  to  the 
organization's  programs  in  Kentucky. 

In  recent  weeks.  Ogle  and  other  Volunteer 
officials  and  their  friends  have  made  several 
trips  to  Washington  in  the  hope  of  mending 
fences.  The  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty. 
a  private  group,  has  attempted  to  rally  a  lib- 
eral coalition  to  the  group's  cause.  Nonethe- 
less OEO  insiders  consider  their  leadership 
shaky  on  the  subject  of  renewing  the  groups 
funds. 

Ralph  Caprio,  assistant  director  of  the  Citi- 
zens Crusade  and  once  an  OEO  official,  re- 
gards the  group's  story  as  a  test  of  the  federal 
antipoverty  agency's  intentions  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

"It's  a  good  program."  he  said.  "It  Is  one 
of  the  few  that  takes  seriously  the  participa- 
tion of  the  poor.  We  think  it  is  instrumental 
to  the  antipoverty  program  in  Kentucky. " 


THE  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  WELFARE 
IS  THE  VICTIM  OF  GOP  POLITICS 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  ANNtJNZio]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
"man  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tax 
or  not  to  tax  is  no  longer  in  question. 

This  Congress  knows  that  all  economic 
signs  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  surcharge  must  be  enacted  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  terrible  consequence 
of  an  overheated  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  raising  taxes — even  in 
such  a  modest  way  as  the  President  has 
requested— is  not  a  popular  thing  to  do. 
But  the  American  people  understand  that 
the  alternative  to  this  tax  surcharge  is 
the  real  threat  of  inflation  and  tight 
money  that  will  cost  them  much  more  in 
the  long  run. 

The  people  also  know  that  a  tax  in- 
crease can  be  rescinded  by  Congress;  but 
inflation  and  tight  money  cannot  be 
voted  out  of  existence. 

Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republicans 
have  sought  to  muddy  the  waters  over 


this  tax  proposal.  They  have  raised  the 
phony  issue  of  cuts  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures as  a  substitute  for  the  surcharge 
proposal.  And  they  have  demanded  that 
the  President  trim  $5  billion  from  the 
budget  before  the  surcharge  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  height  of  pout- 
ical  irresponsibility.  For  the  Repubhcans 
are  determined  to  oppose  every  move 
the  administration  wants  to  undertake 
to  head  off  the  dangers  of  an  overheated 
economy. 

In  essence,  the  Republicans  are  play- 
ing politics  with  the  savings  and  invest- 
ments of  the  American  people.  They  are 
willing  to  score  a  few  political  points  at 
the  expense  of  America's  economic  se- 
curity. By  their  overwhelming  opixisition 
to  the  President's  proposed  cutbacks  in 
Federal  spending  and  their  negative  atti- 
tude toward  the  surcharge  proposal,  they 
are  dooming  millions  of  citizens  to  ex- 
treme financial  hardship. 

This  is  cruel  and  selfish  politics.  And  I 
am  certain  that  the  American  people  will 
not  forget  this  incredible  Republican 
performance  on  election  day  1968. 

But  this  is  small  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  matter  so  ntal  to  the  na- 
tional interest  as  the  tax  surcharge 
proposal. 

This  Congress  must  rise  above  bund 
and  mindless  Republican  opposition  and 
do  its  duty  to  the  Nation.  America  needs 
this  tax  increase  if  it  is  to  preserve  its 
economic  health  and  fiscal  soundness. 

Time  is  running  out.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
must  act — and  soon — to  pass  this 
measure. 

As  President  Johnson  told  us  m  his  tax 

message : 

There  are  times  in  a  Nation's  life  when 
Its  armies  must  be  equipped  and  fielded,  and 
the  Nation's  business  must  still  go  on.  For 
America  that  time  Is  now. 

I  can  only  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for 
the  90th  Congress   "that  time  is  now." 


THEODORE  SORENSEN  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Theo- 
dore C.  Sovensen.  one  of  the  original  New 
Frontiersmen,  a  man  who  has  been  close 
to  both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  has  written  a  perceptive, 
thought-provoking  article  on  the  war  m 
Vietnam  for  the  current  issue  of  Satur- 
dav  Review  magazine. 

Ted  Sorensen  is  uniquely  quaUfied  to 
write  on  Vietnam  and  knows,  as  few 
Americans  know,  what  conflicUng  pres- 
sures have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Pre"=ident  as  he  has  sought  a  solution  to 
the  tragic  conflict  in  which  we  have  be- 
come so  deeply  involved.  It  is  hearWnmg 
that  he  has  concluded,  as  have  I  ana 
many  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  United 
States  must  call  an  unconditional  halt 
to  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  part 
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of  a  program  to  deternoine  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  achieve  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  through  negotlatiorLs. 

I  commend  Ted  Sorensen's  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  pre- 
sent it  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

The  Wa«  in  Vietnam:  How  We  Can  End  It 
(By  Theodore  C.  Sorensent 

<  NoTK. — Theodore  C.  Sorensen.  former  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  Is  a  Saturday  Review  edltor-at- 
large  ) 

I  have  not  previously  spoken  out  publicly 
against  our  course  In  Vietnam.  My  years  in 
the  White  House  made  me  more  conscious 
than  most  private  citizens  of  the  burdens  our 
President  bears,  more  aware  of  his  unique 
access  to  information,  and  more  unwilling  to 
add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  dissension  within  my 
party  and  country.  But  I  believe  that  the 
President's  friends  and  supporters  today  can 
best  serve  him  as  well  as  the  country  by 
speaking  out;  Not  by  offering  oversimplified 
solutions  or  personal  criticisms;  not  by  ques- 
tioning anyone's  motives  or  credibility;  not 
by  reflecting  on  the  skill  and  courage  of  our 
fighting  forces;  but  by  helping  to  seek  before 
it  is  too  late  a  reasonable,  feasible  course  in 
Vietnam  that  otfers  some  hope  of  achieving 
an  early  peaceful  settlement — a  course  with 
costs  and  risks  more  proportionate  to 
America's  interests  than  this  present  avenue 
of  expanding  escalation  and  slaughter. 

"Your  government  should  understand."  a 
Russian  diplomat  said  to  me  as  we  lunched 
last  August  in  Moscow,  "that  we  are  obli- 
gated to  do  for  the  North  Vietnamese  what- 
ever they  ask  us  to  do.  If  they  ask  us  to  send 
bombers,  we  will  send  bombers.  If  they  ask 
us  to  send  men,  we  will  send  men."  This  was 
not  cfellvered  as  a  threat  nor  was  It  siu-pris- 
ingly  new.  But  It  helped  point  up  for  me  the 
urgency  of  our  stopping  World  War  III  now 
before  it  starts. 

I  realize  that  It  Is  difficult  for  a  great  power 
to  alter  iU  course — but  the  Soviet  Union 
pulled  Its  missiles  out  of  Cuba  (and  received 
world  praise  for  doing  so) .  I  realize  that  it  is 
difficult  for  our  proud  nation  to  acknowledge 
error  instead  of  compounding  it — but  we  did 
exactly  that  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  wholly  erred  in 
Vietnam  or  that  we  should  precipitously  pull 
out  our  troops  Nor  am  I  concerned  here  with 
many  of  the  other  disputes  stirrounding  that 
war  The  Senate  will  long  debate  the  legal 
basis  for  our  involvement,  the  alleged  choices 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  our  prestige,  politics,  and  pri- 
orities. Historians  will  long  debate  over  how 
and  why  we  got  into  Vietnam,  who  first 
breached  the  Geneva  Agreement,  whether  it 
was  originally  a  civil  war,  whether  another 
President  would  have  acted  differently, 
whether  Congress  was  constilted  adequately, 
and  whether  the  various  past  precedents 
cued— from  Munich  to  Malaya— are  mean- 
ingful. What  concerns  me  now  is  not  the  past 
but  the  future. 

What  concerns  me  now  is  the  prospect  of 
an  endless  war  in  which  the  original  issues 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  Vietnamese  people) 
will  hare  long  been  forgotten.  In  which  each 
gradation  of  American  escalation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  offset  by  more  troops  from  the 
North  and  less  help  from  the  South.  What 
concerns  me  is  the  prospect  of  a  frustrated, 
aggravated,  bitterly  divided  America,  irri- 
tated at  Its  Increasing  Isolation  from  the 
world,  unable  to  accept  Its  Inability  to  bring 
this  upstart  to  heel,  under  growing  pressure 
from  a  growing  mlUtary  establishment,  con- 
sequenUy  pouring  In  more  men.  bombing  out 
more  targeU,  and  flnaay.  in  desperation 
mining  or  blockading  the  Haiphong  hArbor 
or  eren  Invading  Um  North  by  means  of  a 
permanent  eicuralan  acroas  the  demiUtarused 
zone   or  an   "Inchom-type'   landing   behuid 


that  front  line.  Then  the  entry  of  Chinese 
and  possibly  Russian  "volunteers"  will  be  a 
very  real  threat  and  possibly — even  without 
our  destroying  North  Vietnamese  dikes, 
bombing  MIG  bases  In  China,  or  occup>-lng 
Hanoi — an  Inevitable  fact,  as  inevitable  as 
the  fact  that  their  entry  will  lead  eventually 
to  a  world-wide  nuclear  war.  Tlie  tragic  Irony 
of  it  is  that  all  this  could  happen  without 
our  advancing  one  single  step  nearer  to  our 
original  goal  of  a  terror-free  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  already  moved  in  recent  years 
from  limited  counterinsurgency  to  all-out 
combat,  from  15,000  advisers  to  500.000 
troops,  from  a  war  fought  largely  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  the  South  to  a  war 
fought  largely  by  American  forces  both 
North  and  South.  Each  stage  of  escalation 
has  brought  a  response  from  the  other  side 
requiring  more  escalation,  bringing  a  fur- 
ther response  from  the  other  side  requiring 
still  more  escalation.  When  two  doses  of  pen- 
icillin failed  to  help  the  patient,  we  gave  him 
four,  then  six.  now  eight.  It  is  high  time  we 
reaUzed  that  penicillin  Is  not  what  this  pa- 
tient needs,  and  more  can  only  poison  him. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  now  lose  the  war.  We 
have  prevented  the  kind  of  large-scale  North 
Vietnamese  assaults  that  might  have  de- 
stroyed all  hope  for  self-determination  and 
survival  In  the  South.  There  Is  no  prospect 
now  that  the  Communists  can  push  our 
forces  Into  the  sea  or  Impose  their  rule  by 
conquest.  Nor  is  there  any  prosptect  now  that 
we  will  abandon  to  slaughter  those  South 
Vietnamese  who  stood  up  against  a  Com- 
munist miliury  takeover.  But  this  country 
has  to  face  the  unaccustomed  and  uncom- 
fortable fact  that,  despite  aU  the  brilliance 
and  valor  of  our  fighting  forces,  their  lives 
are  being  given  for  a  war  which— In  terms  of 
acliieving  our  total  objectives,  political  and 
moral  as  well  as  military,  in  all  Asia  as  well 
as  Vietnam — we  are  not  "winning"  in  the 
traditional  sense  and  cannot  ever  expect  to 
"win." 

We  are  not  "containing"  the  Red  Chinese 
when  we  create  a  vacuum  on  their  borders 
into  which  they  will  inexorably  move  unless 
we  stay  forever — when  we  Increase  North 
Vietnam's  dependence  on  Chinese  Imports — 
or  when  we  erode  South  Vietnam's  institu- 
tions, traditions,  economy,  independence,  and 
spirit. 

We  are  not  "winning  the  war  for  men's 
minds"  among  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, much  less  "pacifying"  their  country. 
when  we  level  their  villages,  burn  their  crops, 
dominate  and  prolong  their  war,  work  prl- 
marUy  with  the  privileged  few  entrenched 
in  both  their  military  and  government,  and 
place  half  a  million  free-spending  Ameri- 
cans Into  that  tiny.  Impoverished,  and  now 
Inflation-ridden  country. 

We  are  not  demonstrating  the  futility  of 
Communist  "wars  of  liberation"  to  an  army 
that  soon  returns  to  rule  by  night  those 
areas  from  which  we  have  temporarily  driven 
it;  nor  are  we  deterring  similar  attacks  In 
Thailand  or  elsewhere  when  we  stretch  our 
forces  thin  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  "defending  our  national  in- 
terest" when  we  endlessly  divert  more  than 
two  billion  tax  dollars  a  month  away  from 
our  cities  and  schools  and  overseas  friends 
for  a  war  that,  much  as  we  dislike  the  word. 
Is  producing  at   best  only  a  stalemate. 

I  read  all  the  predictions  that  victory  Is 
Just  around  the  escalation  comer — but  I 
heard  those  same  predictions  three  and  four 
and  even  five  years  ago.  I  read  all  the  rosy 
statistics  on  how  many  Communists  we  have 
klUed  and  captured  and  Induced  to  defect — 
but  still  their  number  keeps  growing.  I  read 
all  the  claims  on  our  bombing  successes  in 
the  North— but  still  the  Infiltration  south- 
ward continues.  I  read  all  the  statements  that 
this  Is  a  Joint  effort  with  South  Vietnam  and 
others — but  still  we  are  doing  more  and  more 
of  the  fighting  and  dying.  And,  finally.  I 
read  all  the  assurances  that  neither  the  Rus- 


sians nor  the  Chinese  wiU  Intervene — but 
at  the  same  time  Washington  experts  ac- 
knowledge that  neither  Peking  nor  Moscow 
could  tolerate  a  North  Vietnamese  defeat. 
General  Westmoreland  calls  it  a  war  of 
attrition.  That  It  Is — a  war  of  attrition  pit- 
ting American  youth  on  the  Asian  mainland 
against  an  Asian  foe  which  has  not  yet  be- 
gun to  tap  its  inimense  manpower  reserves 
Most  of  the  time  that  foe  is  a  Vietnamese 
guerrilla — a  tough,  cunning,  elusive  warrior 
who  knows  every  hiding  place  in  his  native 
land,  who  is  fed  and  shielded  by  the  people 
we  are  supposedly  there  to  defend,  and  wh., 
believes  that  someday  his  children  will  pu=h 
out  the  Americans  Just  as  his  elders  pushcl 
out  the  French. 

Even  if  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  military 
victory  in  Vietnam  were  possible.  It  would 
require  an  Indefinite  occupation  of  thur 
country  by  American  troops  under  constant 
attack  from  such  guerrillas.  But  such  a  vic- 
tory is  not  possible  against  an  enemy  thnt 
keeps  coming  and  fighting,  as  it  has  for 
twenty  years  and  as  it  seemingly  can  fur 
twenty  more,  .siitlertng  heavy  casualties  but 
also  inflicting  them,  hiding  in  the  hills  or 
brush,  disappearing  literally  underground  or 
by  mingling  with  civilians,  eluding  our 
"search  and  destroy"  mlssioiis  and  then  re- 
turning, controlling  or  terrorizing  virtually 
as  many  villages  and  roads,  and  assasslna'- 
ing  or  kidnaping  virtually  as  many  South 
Vietnamese  local  leaders,  as  it  did  before  we 
arrived.' 

If  countering  thU  kind  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare requires,  as  the  Pentagon  has  said,  that 
our  forces  outnumber  theirs  by  a  lopslderi 
ratio  of  3  or  4  or  even  10  to  1 — and  if.  in  ad- 
dition, we  must  take  over  the  Immense  and 
unfamiliar  task  of  nonmilltary  'paciflc'.- 
tlon.  "  and  do  It  without  a  nonpartisan  civ:: 
service,  without  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
without  effective  land  distribution  or  re- 
spect for  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  or 
cooperation  from  their  Intellectuals— then 
where  do  we  obtain  the  manpower  to  offset 
the  gradual  tapping  ol  Communist  re- 
serves? Not  from  our  Asian  and  Pacific  allies 
who  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  very  llttie 
enthusiasm  for  propping  up  with  their  own 
forces  what  we  have  warned  could  be  the 
first  of  the  falling  dominoes.  Nor  are  there 
unlimited  reserves  still  available  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  whose  brave  but  poorlv 
paid  and  dispirited  soldiers  are  still  too  often 
led  by  corrupt  and  politically  controlled  of- 
ficers more  Imitative  of  the  Vietcong  In 
bruUUy  Interrogating  civilians  and  prison- 
ers than  in  risking  their  own  comfort  m 
combat. 

It  Is  small  wonder,  then,  that  one  Ameri- 
can mllltarj'  leader  has  said  that  2,000.00') 
U.S.  troops  win  be  required  to  root  out  thf^ 
terrorists  In  the  South,  village  by  village 
But  if  the  other  side  keeps  growing  through 
recruitment  and  reinfiltratlon,  despite 
escalated  bombings  and  electronic  barriers, 
even  2.000,000  may  not  be  enough.  And  what 
would  an  American  commitment  of  2,000.- 
000  men  do  to  our  force  levels  at  home  and 
around  the  world?  What,  fhially.  would  It  do 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves? 

"In  the  final  analysis."  said  President 
Kennedy  in  the  fall  of  1963.  "it  is  their  war 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose 
it  .  . .  the  people  of  Vietnam."  But  as  we  pour 
in  more  troops,  destroying  in  the  process 
their  economic  stability  more  effectively 
than  the  Communists  have  ever  done.  It  has 
become  our  war.  We  have  the  largest  fighting 
force.  We  suffer  the  largest  fatalities.  The 
South  Vietnamese  people,  weary  after 
twenty  years  of  warriors  and  foreigners,  divid- 
ed by  rival  sects  and  provincial  politics,  seem 
simultaneously  to  resent  and  prefer  our 
taking  over  their  battle.  Many  of  the  young 
leaders  and  scholars  upon  whom  the  coun- 
try's liberation  must  ultimately  depend  are 
reported  openly  cynical  and  skeptical  of  the 
American  presence.  The  present  military  gor- 
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emment  with  which  we  are  identified-now 
popularly  elected  but  still  far  from  univer- 
sally accepted— seems  Incapable  of  under- 
standing any  real  opposition  or  dissent,  and 
incapable  of  undertaking  any  serious  land 
reforms  or  serious  peace  negotiations. 

A  more  viable,  representative,  and  reform- 
minded  civUlan  government,  possessing  real 
strength  in  the  grassroots  as  well  as  the  cities 
rallying  the  people  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Philippines'  Magsaysay.  and  offering  true  am- 
nesty and  amity  to  the  Vietcong  and  true  rec- 
onciliation to  the  North  Vietnamese,  might 
have  at  least  been  able  to  increase  the  rate 
of  Communist  defectors  to  a  level  exceeding 
South  Vietnamese  desertions.  That  has  not 
happened,  nor  wUl  it.  But  the  strength,  the 
morale,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  present 
government  In  Saigon  are  at  least  sufficient 
now  to  permit  our  own  country  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  v.   .  a  h 

I  wrote  in  mv  book  Kennedy  that  that  Ad- 
ministration's "objective   in  Vietnam  was  to 
ealn  time— time  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
with  our  help  and  protection,  to  achieve  a 
society  sufficiently  cohesive  both  politically 
and  militarily  to  negotiate  a  balanced  settle- 
ment   There  Is  no  reason  now  for  us  to  re- 
frain   from   concluding   that   such    time    is 
finally  near  at  hand.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have    expressed    through    their    elections    a 
longing  for  peace  and  the  beginning  of  con- 
stitutional rule.  The  Communists  have  reason 
to  know  that  thev  cannot  win  a  final  military 
vlctorv    The  Red  Chinese,  beset  by  internal 
strife  and  external  setbacks,  may  be  less  able 
to   interfere   with   negotiations.   The   Soviets 
prefer  peace  to  a  widening  war.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  has  dropped  its  resistance 
to  the  inclusion  of  other  South  Vietnamese 
in  a  postwar  government,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese, at  least  in  the  view  of  some,  may 
again  be  Indicating  a  genuine  willingness  to 
talk  peace. 

Their  wllUngness.  to  be  sure,  has  been  con- 
ditioned  upon   our   suspending   indefinitely 
and    unconditionallv    the    bombing    of    the 
North  U  that  bombing  had  been  clearly  cur- 
tailing  Communist    infiltration    and    opera- 
tions within  the  South,  one  could  more  read- 
ily  accept   our   refusal   on   the   ground   that 
such   attacks   were   a   more   effective  way   of 
saving   American    hves    than    attempting    to 
interdict    North    Vietnamese    lines    in     the 
South.  But  in  fact,  despite  our  constant  ex- 
pansion  of   targets   to   include   all   those   of 
genuhie    miUtarv    importance.    Secretary    of 
Defense   McNamara   has   acknowledged    that 
the  infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese  forces 
has    continued    to    grow— infiltrating    over 
countless  routes,  by  boat  and  truck  and  bi- 
cycle and  foot,  under  cover  of  Jungle  or  dark- 
ness.  In    the   South    they   live    off    the    land 
whenever  their  supplv  trains  are  delayed.  In 
the  North,   they   obtain  replacements  over- 
land  through  China  whenever   their  supply 
depots  are  destroyed.  On  balance,  the  con- 
tinued bombing,  by  increasing  an  embittered 
militancy  in  the  North  and  thus  prolonging 
the  war,  appears  to  be  costing  more  American 
lives  in  the  long  run  than  it  actually  saves. 

Heavy  bombing  has  never  been  wholly  de- 
cisive   In    any    war.    No    one    promised    that 
it  would  be  in  this  one.  But  let  us  leave  aside 
the   various   inconsistencies   In   the   various 
statements   explaining   our   original   reasons 
for   bombing.   The   overwhelming    weight   of 
the    evidence    still    falls    to    Indicate    that 
pounding    that    largely    primitive,    peasant 
economy  with  more  bombs  than  we  unloaded 
on  all  of  Europe  In  Worid  War  11  has  brought 
us  a  single  dav  closer  to  the  hour  of  peaceful 
settlement.  The  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
evidence  still  falls  to  Indicate  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  resolve  to  resist  has  been  weak- 
ened instead  of  hardened  by  these  massive 
attacks  on  their  homeland.  The  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  the  evidence  still  fails  to  Indi- 
cate that  any  feasible  amount  of  bombing 
can  ever  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
infiltrating  into  the  South  all  the  men   arms. 


and  food  needed  to  sustain  a  low-level  guer- 
rUla  war  indefinitely.  „^»>,„„t 

To  be  sure,  the  bombing   Is   not  without 
effect.  It  not  only  boosts  the  morale  of  the 
Saigon     government— a    somewhat    dubious 
lustification-but    punishes    and    pressures 
and  pains  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  makes 
theh-    maintenance    of    reserves    and    supply 
lines  and  particularly  their  transportation  of 
large  cadres  and  heavy  artillery  pieces,  more 
dlflcnlt    and    more    costly.    It    niakes    life 
harder  and  poorer  for  their  citizens  and  their 
soldiers   But  their  life  has  always  been  hard 
and  poor.  They  have  never  depended  on  cities 
or   industries.  They  have   known   very   little 
but  war  against  the  Japanese,  the   French, 
and  the  Americans  during  most  of  their  lives. 
A  still  lower  standard  of  living  now.  an  In- 
convenient mobilization  ol  manpower  to  re- 
pair   bridges    and   railroads,    an   Increase   in 
shortages  and  terrors  and  casualties,  do  not 
add  up  to  grounds  for  surrender,  now   tiiat 
they  have  endured  this  much  this  long  and 
have  so  little  to  lose  but  their  lives 

There  seems  little  to  be  gained,  then,  b.v 
our    insisting    upon    a    continuance    of    the 
bombing   in   the   North.   Suspending   It   v,lll 
not   produce   a   Communist   military   vlcU^ry 
m  the  south,  nor  will  it  bring  the  collapse  of 
anv  Saigon  government  worthy  of  our  atten- 
Uon     But    suspending   it   will,   possibly   with 
the  aid  of  the  new  electronic  "fence,     con- 
fine the  war  to  the  South,  where  it  must  be 
won  anvway.  It  will  end  the  strain  on  U.S 
Aircraft"  crews  badly  needed  for  air  support 
fn  the  south,  while  reducing  the  costly  loss 
of  our  aircraft  and  the  humiliation  of  or 
captured   pilots.  It   ^tU   limit  the   area   our 
dollars  miist  surely  rebuild  when  the  war  is 
over  It  will  end  the  toll  of  North  Vietnamese 
civilian  casualties  which  embarrassingly  but 
unavoidably  grows  as  the  list  of  our  Uirgets 
U  expa^ided   Xnd  it  will  eliminate  the  single 
argest  barrier  to  world  support  lor  our  po- 
sitfon  and  the  single  largest  barrier  to  nego- 
tiations with  Hanoi,  cannot 
Bombing,    we    have    now    learned     cannot 
force  negotiations  but  it  may   ''f /J'^   P'^; 
venting  them.  There  is  no  ixf^-"';''^^  °i^fi^ 
North   Vietnamese   engaging    In   talks   ^hiie 
their  homeland  is  being  bombed,  mas-n^ch 
a^  the  bombing  can  no  longer  he  regarded  as 
a^    indispensable    means    of    ^^"'■'"g    ^ 
forces  and  objectives  in  the  South,  the  time 
has  co^e  for  us  to  suspend  indefinitely  and 
unconditionally  our  bombing  of  the  Nort^ 
in  order  to  test  Hanoi's  sincerity  and  see  how 
it  will  reciprocate. 

Accompanying    such    a    suspension    with 
conditions  and  deadlines  will  not  work.  The 
North   Vietnamese   will    not  respond   to   an 
ultimatum.  Nor  will  they  respond  to  our  de- 
mand   or    even    "expectation      that    in    ex- 
change they  stop  sending  men  and  suPP"e6 
■to    S^uth    Vletnam-in    effect   stop    fighting 
the   war   altogether-while   we   continue   to 
fight.  Naturally,  no  American  is  going  to  like 
it  if  and  when  the  North's  flow  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  South  Increases  during  siich 
a  suspension.  We  did  not  like  it  when  fight- 
ing   continued    In    Korea    during    the    truce 
talks-  but  had  we  refused  to  talk,  the  loss  of 
American  lives  there  would  surely  have  iJeen 
higher    Today  we  must  face  the  facts   that 
prolonging  the  bombing  cannot  end  the  war 
or  even  the  infiltration  and  that  this  Impasse 
Is  costing  us  more  lives  than  the  bombing 
saves   Let  us  also  face  the  fact  that  someday 
we  will  stop  It— and  the  longer  we  put  it  off. 
the  moie  difficult  it  will  be  for  both  sides  to 
negotiate  a  reasonable  settlement. 

Indeed,  there  is  already  a  danger  that  we 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return  taeyoiid 
which  neither  the  Hanoi  regime  nor  the  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  could  reach  an 
accommodation  with  the  other  without  the 
risk  of  being  turned  out  of  office.  Bitterness 
and  disuust  are  rapidly  rising  in  both  camps. 
Militants  and  military  chieftains  are  gaining 
influence  in  both  capitals.  Each  side  Is  fear- 
ful that  a  cease-fire  will  cause  a  loss  of  mo- 


mentum and  morale,  that  negotiations  wlU 
be  only  a  cover  for  reinforcements.  Each  side 
beUeves  that  the  other  should  pay  the  price 
of  aggression,  accept  the  blame,  and  m^e 
the  firet  concession.  Each  side  would  prefer 
to  postpone  negotiations  until  he  Is  clearly 
winning  (at  which  time,  of  course,  the  other 
side  would  not  negotiate ) . 

Perhaos   even  now   the  North  Vietnamese 
and   the"  NaUonal  Uberation  Front  are  net 
interested  in  serious  negotiations.  Their  re- 
cent public  statements  about  peace  talks  have 
been  largely  bellicose,  rude,  and  mconsistent. 
They    appear   convinced   of   their   ability    tJ 
ouUast    us,    meanwhile    bleeding    us    white. 
Thev    do    not   wish    to   offend    their    largest 
neighbor,  protector,  and  potential  supplier. 
Red  China,  whicii  would  obUously  prefer  to 
see  us  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  Vietnam 
without   risking  one  Chinese   casualty,  and 
which  might  well  threaten  the  North  Viet- 
namese  with    a   disastrous   Interruption    ot 
supplies  if  they  even  talk  with  the  Ameri- 
cans   The  pro-Chinese  faction  in  the  Hanoi 
government  is  already  said  by  some  to  be  on 
the  ascendancy. 

But  even  If  Hanoi  Is  not  now  ready  to  nego- 
tiate we  can— instead  ol  continuing  the  pres- 
ent 'treadmill    into    ever    more    dangerous, 
divisive     and    self-destructive    escalation— 
prudently  de-escalate  our  war  effort  without 
harming  our  interests  and  with  some  hope 
that    Hanoi    will    de-escalate    also.    Umitlng 
our    military    commitments.    obJecUves.    In- 
vestment, and  assaults.  meanwhUe  consoU- 
datlng  our  position  In  the  most  populous 
areas  of  the  South,  would  cost  us  fewer  hves. 
less  money,  no  territory,  and  no  "face. '  while 
better    enabling   us   to    wait    until   outsiae 
events— such  as  divisions  in  the  Communist 
camp— make    negotiations    more    possible. 
Certainly  our  present  course  Is  not  dividing 
the   Vietcong    from   Hanoi    or   Hanoi    from 
Peking    and  indeed  may  end  up  helping  to 
unite  China  for  Mao  or  even  Pelting  with 
Moscow. 

But  in  fact  we  do  not  know  with  any  cer- 
tainty  whether  Hanoi   and   the   Vietcong— 
together  or  separately— are  now  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate. We  have  not  stopped  the  bombing 
indefinitelv  to  find  out.  We  have  not  since 
one  thirtv"-seven-day  pause  neariy  two  years 
ago   accompanied   our   talk  of    negotiations 
w'th  real  deeds  of  de-escalation  demonstrat- 
ing   our    earnest    good    faith.    We    have    not 
given  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  the  same  effort, 
ingenuity  and  relentless  consistency  we  have 
given  to  prosecuting  the  war.  We  have  not 
prevented  the  Saigon  regime  from  torpedoing 
the  rise  of  civilian  neutralist  forces  in  the 
South  capable  of  negotiating  with  the  North 
and  the  National  Uberation  Front.  We  have 
not  left   those  voices  in  Hanoi  who  might 
once  have  been  concerned  about  their  econ- 
omy   with    much    reason    now    to    Justify    a 
cease-fire.  We  have  not.  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  adopted  a  concrete,  mutually  ac- 
ceptable   plan    for    negotiations— as    distin- 
guished   from    admirable    but    vague    state- 
ments of  principle— and  communicated  that 
plaa  to  the  North.  Publicly,  at  least,  we  have 
not  offered  any  of  the  concessions  and  com- 
promises required  by  the  military  and  prac- 
tical situation  for  a  realistic  settlement,  fre- 
quently implying  Instead  only  that  we  stand 
ready  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Most  serious  of  all.  we  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently forthright  or  forthcoming  In  re- 
sponse "to  what  may  have  been  actual  op- 
portunities to  start  or  explore  negoUations. 
Perhaps  we  were  looking  for  a  different  kind 
of  "signal"  and  missed  the  one  they  sent. 
Perhaps  we  were  plagued  by  poor  transla- 
tions poor  communications,  or  poor  ccKjrdi- 
natlon  on  both  sides.  But  whatever  the  rea- 
sons and  whoever  is  to  blame— and  assessing 
It  now  will  not  help— we  must  In  the  future 
take  more  care  not  to  spurn  or  Ignore  poten- 
tial opportunities  for  negotiation,  much  less 
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deny  their  existence  or  escalate  In  response 
to  them. 

Such  a  posture  would  Involve  no  weaken- 
ing of  our  resolve  or  responsibility.  President 
Johnson   haa  called   "the   path   or   peaceful 
settlement  .  .  .  the  only  path  for  reasonable 
men."    President    Kennedy    obtained    with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  by 
giving  attention  to  the  olive  branch  as  well 
as  the  arrows — by  adopting  a  carefully  meas- 
ured    combination    of    defense,    diplomacy, 
and  dialogue.  Perhaps  his  ploy  in  that  crisis 
of  Interpreting  a  Communist  demand  in  his 
own   terms,  his  response  thus  necessitating 
their  reply,   could   be   used   now   to   initiate 
negotiations  with  Hanoi.  Perhaps  the  good 
offices  of  U  Thant,  a  resolution  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  or  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  could  Initiate  talks  with- 
out either  side  worrying  about  protocol   or 
precedent.  Perhaps  we  could  invite  the  other 
side  to  the  President's  next  summit  meet- 
ing with  o\iT  Asian  allies.  It  would  be  more 
realistic.  In  my  view,  to  seek  a  secret  con- 
ference,   with    no    mediator,    arbitrator,    or 
press     releases,     thus     alleviating     potential 
Chinese    and    other    pressures.    But    the    es- 
.sentlal   step   is   to   bring  together   the   com- 
batants— and  that  necessarily  means  all  the 
combatants,  including  the  Vletcong. 

Such  talks  are  not  doomed  to  end  In  dis- 
agreement and  dlsapF>ointment.  After  all. 
both  sides  are  pledged  to  work: 

Fxrst,  for  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1954; 

Second,  for  an  end  to  hostilities  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  and  bases; 
Third,  for  a  neutral,  peaceful.  Independent 
South  Vietnam,  free  to  determine  in  new 
elections  its  own  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial system,  and  its  relationship  or  reunifica- 
tion with  the  North; 

Fourth,  for  a  government — if  necessary 
(though  neither  Saigon  nor  the  NFL  has 
squarely  faced  this),  a  coalition  govern- 
ment composed  of  all  parties,  as  in  the 
Laouan  settlement  of  1962 — acting  on  be- 
half of  all  South  Vietnamese  citizens  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  universal 
suffrage,  free  speech,  free  worship,  and  mean- 
ingful land  redistribution. 

Agreement  on  the  .nierpretation  and  im- 
plementation of  these  principles  will  not  be 
reached  quicklv  or  e.\slly.  Such  words  as 
■freedom."  "independence."  and  "neutrality" 
mean  very  different  things  to  the  two  sides. 
Some  form  of  International  guarantees  and 
supervision  will  be  essential  at  least  at  the 
outset.  But  agreement  should  not  be  impos- 
sible. 

Such  an  ending,  while  restoring  South 
Vietnamese  self-determination  and  prevent- 
ing Its  conquest,  would  not  leTe  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  with  any  better  posi- 
tion militarily  than  they  had  before  the 
war  began — but  neither  did  the  ending  of 
the  Cuban  crisis  or  the  Berlin  crisis  or  even 
the  Korean  war.  Such  a  settlement  would 
also  involve  grave  risks.  It  would  endure 
only  if  both  sides  felt  as  a  matter  of  practical 
self-interest  that  this  kind  of  peace  was 
preferable  to  war.  Even  then  there  would  be 
no  way  of  assuring  the  American  people  of 
the  elimination  of  terrorists  from  the  South, 
of  the  early  departure  of  all  American  troops 
from  Asia,  or  of  the  nonpartlclpation  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  of  one  variety 
or  another  of  Communists.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  negotiated  solution  possible  that  would 
not  lend  Itself  to  bitter  attacks  in  the  Con- 
gress and  pose  continuing  dangers  for  the 
future. 

Thus,  whatever  quantities  of  national 
courage,  understanding,  and  unity  are  re- 
quired on  our  part  today  to  flght  and  accept 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  they  will  be  needed  in 
twice  those  amounts  to  find  and  accept  the 
peace.  But  find  It  we  must.  While  we  cannot 
overlook  any  dangers,  neither  can  we  over- 
look any  opportunities.  A  new  opportunity 
may  nox  be  approaching  in  the  holiday  sea- 


son. We  have  been  able  to  arrange  in  recent 
years  a  Christmas  cease-flre  in  Vietnam.  If 
we  plan  and  work  for  it  now,  we  can  be  pre- 
pared this  Christmas  to  have  the  firing  cease 
forever. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INITIATIVE  IN 
AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttincerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  action  to- 
day in  rejecting  by  a  better  than  2-to-l 
margin  an  attempt  to  reduce  $26  million 
funds  badly  needed  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  increase  air  safe- 
ty. In  my  view,  this  was  a  misguided 
effort  to  economize  at  the  expense  of 
American  lives,  and  it  richly  deserved  an 
ovei-whelming  defeat. 

While  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
increasing  FAA's  appropriations  for  ad- 
ditional controUers  and  radar  equip- 
ment is  encouraging,  it  is  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  this  was  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional initiative.  FAA  never  would 
have  obtained  approval  of  these  addi- 
tional funds  were  it  not  for  the  active 
concern  of  many  Representatives  and 
Senators  that  they  were  needed  to  save 
lives.  It  is  my  continuing  and  strong 
belief  that  the  FAA  simply  has  not  been 
aggressive  enough  in  promoting  safety 
in  the  airways.  Only  imder  intensive 
questioning  by  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  did  the  FAA  Administrator 
admit  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
disapproved  funds  needed  for  controllers 
and  radar.  Left  to  its  own  devices,  the 
FAA  would  have  been  content  to  make 
do  with  a  budget  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  today's  needs. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  pointed  out  some 
20  areas  in  which  the  FAA  had  been 
remiss.  Many  of  these  proposals  Involve 
little  or  no  cost,  requiring  only  new  pro- 
cedures or  regulations.  Yet,  the  FAA's 
reaction  has  been  one  of  total  indiffer- 
ence. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  truly  lead 
the  world  in  aviation  safety,  the  FAA  will 
have  to  realize  that  the  progi-ams.  pro- 
cedures and  personnel  that  were  ade- 
quate 10  years  ago  are  not  adequate  today 
and  invite  disaster  in  the  future.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  anyone  in  a  position 
of  public  responsibility  would  play  poli- 
tics with  the  lives  of  those  who  use  Amer- 
ica's airways. 


WALT  W.  ROSTOW:  SECURITY  RISK 
AND  CHIEF  ARCHITECT  OF  PRO- 
POSED PANAMA  TREATIES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  pub- 
lication in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  17.  21,  and  27,  1967,  of  the  texts  of 
three  proposed  new  treaties  with  Pan- 
ama affecting  the  Panama  Canal,  many 
of  our  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens 
have  written  letters  of  protest,  and  some 
have  requested  the  identity  of  the  in- 
stigators of  these  treaties.  Based  upon 
extensive  documentation  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  over  the  last  decade,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  Department  of  State 
that  has  been  a  dominant  influence  in 
the  formulation  of  the  appeasement  poli- 
cies that  have  had  such  disastrous  con- 
sequences at  Panama.  These  policies  are 
directly  responsible  for  bringing  about 
the  present  situation  in  which  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  owner- 
ship of  the  Panama  Canal  are  endan- 
gered by  the  provisions  of  three  mob- 
incited  treaties. 

In  seeking  information  on  precisely 
who  in  our  Government  is  responsible 
for  our  policies  at  Panama,  I  find  that 
Walt  W.  Rostow,  now  Presidential  as- 
sistant for  national  security  affairs,  has 
been  identified  as  the  "chief  architect"— 
Washington  Observer.  Febniary  15,  1967, 
page  1,  column  1.  Before  his  present 
assignment  in  the  White  House,  Dr.  Ros- 
tow was  chairman  of  the  policy  plan- 
ning council  of  the  Department  of  State 
starting  in  1961,  the  year  after  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  first  Panamanian  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  thus  has  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  influence  national  policy  over  a 
period  of  years. 

A  news  story  from  Washington,  D.C., 
in  the  October  4,  1967.  issue  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe -Democrat,  in  commenting 
on  the  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  former 
top-level  security  officer  of  the  State  De- 
partment, reveals  that  Rostow  was  re- 
jected three  times  for  Government  em- 
ployment for  security  reasons. 

Because   of   the  importance   of  such 
revelations  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  I  quote  the  indicated  news  story 
as  part  of  my  remarks  and  commend  it 
for  examination  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress: 
Otepka   Brief  Says  Rostow   Was   Rejected 
Three  Times  for  Security 
(By  Denny  Walsh) 
Washingto.v,    D.C. — Walt    Whitman    Ros- 
tow, now  a  special  assistant  to  the  President 
on  national  security  affairs,  was  three  times 
rejected   by   the  Eisenhower   Administration 
as  a  possible  security  risk,  according  to  briefs 
filed  in  a  Civil  Senice  case. 

The  Air  Force  made  a  security  ruling  ad- 
verse to  Mr.  Rostow  in  a  period  before  195.T 
and  the  Stat«  Department  made  similar  find- 
ings in  1955  and  in  1957,  rejecting  Mr.  Ros- 
tow for  highly  secretive  projects,  according 
to  briefs  filed  by  Otto  F.  Otepka.  chief  secu- 
rity evaluator  for  the  State  Department,  who 
is  fighting  to  save  his  career  Civil  Service  job. 
GET  otepka 
Mr.  Otepka  contends  that  he  has  been  the 
object  of  a  "get  Otepka"  drive  because  of  dif- 
ficulties with  top  Kennedy  Administration 
figures  and  because  he  testified  before  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  "laxity"  In  security  pro- 
cedures involving  political  appointments. 

In  the  brief.  Mr.  Otepka  said  the  Rostow 
CMe  brought  his  first  difficulties  with  Secre- 
tary of  t  ,  te-designate  Dean  Rusk  and  At- 
torney General-designate  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
in  December.  1960.  a  month  after  John  F. 
Kennedy  s  election. 
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SECTTRITY    PROBLEMS 

Robert  Kennedv  and  Mr.  Rusk  wanted  to 
appoint  Mr.  Rostow  to  a  high  State  Depart- 
ment Job.  the  brief  contends,  and  were  aware 
o:  some  security  problems  in  connection  with 
his  pre\ious  consideration  for  national  se- 
curity projects. 

Meeting  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Rusk 
that  December.  Mr.  Otepka  said  he  was 
asked;  "What  kind  of  a  security  problem 
would  be  encountered  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Rostow  to  the  (state)  depart- 
ment?" ,  ,.    , 

According  to  the  brief.  Mr.  Otepka  replied 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Rostow  file 
dating  back  to  1955,  when  the  department 
was  considering  hiring  Mr.  Rostow  as  a  key 
person  in  a  psychological  warfare  project. 

NEEDED    CLEAR.\NCE 

"Persons  employed  by  the  projects,"  the 
brief  states,  "were  required  to  have  a  securi- 
ty clearance  under  the  strict  standard  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  States  Intelligence 
Board." 

Mr.  Otepka  reviewed  files  on  Mr.  Rostow 
from  the  State  Department,  the  CIA  and 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  which  previous- 
ly had  made  a  security  finding  adverse  to 
Mr.  Rostow.  the  brief  reports. 

The  brief  gives  no  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  security  problem  Involved  In  Mr. 
Rostow's  background. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Otepka's  review  of  the 
Rostow  files.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Herbert  Hoover  Jr.  decided  that  Mr.  Rostow 
would  n'^t  be  hired  for  the  psychological 
warfare  project  in  1955.  A  similar  decision 
was  made  in  1957  by  Roderick  O'Connor, 
then  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  when  Mr.  Rostow  was 
again  recommended  for  State  Department 
employment. 

SAME    EVALUATION 

At  the  1960  Kennedy-Rusk  meeting,  the 
brief  states  that  Mr.  Otepka  made  it  clear 
he  probably  would  continue  to  evaluate  the 
Rostow  case  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  evaluated  by  the  Air  Force  and  State 
Department  previously. 

According  to  the  brief,  Robert  Kennedy  be- 
came furious,  and  said;  "Those  Air  Force 
guys  are  a  bunch  of  Jerks." 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Rostow  was  hired  by 
the  White  House,  where  the  President  and 
whomever  he  names  to  handle  security  mat- 
ters can  establish  any  standards  they  wish  in 
hiring.  Later  Mr.  Rostow  was  hired  into  the 
State  Department  as  one  who  had  been  given 
top-level  clearance. 

It  was  after  the  Rostow  incident  that  John 
F.  Reilly.  a  former  Justice  Department 
lawyer,  was  assigned  to  the  State  Department 
and  admittedly  took  part  in  a  "get  Otepka" 
effort  involving  wiretapping  and  other 
methods  to  try  to  find  some  grounds  for 
firing  him  from  his  $19,000-a-year  Job.  Mr. 
Reilly  resigned  after  being  forced  to  admit 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

The  brief  also  outlined  details  of  18  cases 
of  "misconduct  and  infractions  of  rules"  by 
State  Department  employes. 


rent  Life  magazine  editorial.  "The  Case 
for  Bombing  Pause,  No.  7."  Published  re- 
ports tell  us  that  the  editorial  is  a  prod- 
uct of  a  change  of  mind  among  some  of 
the  top  men  at  Life  magazine  and  un- 
fortunately the  editorial  seems  to  be  the 
product  of  differing  opinion.  The  first 
weakness  is  that  it  proposes  a  halt  that 
would  not  include  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
complex  in  Laos  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  North  Vietnam  and  this,  of 
course,  would  make  it  unacceptable  to 
both  the  North  Vietnamese  and  t-o  those 
who  want  a  cessation  of  bombing  here 
at  home.  The  next  weakness  is  the  hope 
that  a  cessation  will  recapture  support 
for  the  U.S.  presence  and  commitment 
in  Vietnam  around  the  world  and  of 
course,  our  previous  experience  shows  the 
weakness  of  this  argument. 

The  editorial  seemed  especially  naive 
when  it  says : 

If  we  did  try  for  a  reasonable  time,  ac- 
companied it  with  an  energetic  diplomatic 
probing,  and  then  nothing  came  of  it,  the 
air  would  have  been  cleared. 

Unfortunately,  past  experience  again 
shows  that  it  will  not  clear  tlie  air.  It 
will  only  add  to  the  confusion  and  add  to 
the  Presidents  burden. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  thing  of 
all  about  the  editorial  is  when  it  says: 

We  are  also  trying  to  maintain  a  highly 
important^-but  in  the  last  analysis  not 
absolutelv  imperative— strategic  interest  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  free  world. 


THE  CASE  FOR  BOMBING  PAUSE, 
NO.  7 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
Profound  disappointment  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  cur- 


Because  here  the  editors  seem  to  be- 
tray a  change  of  nnnd  with  regard  to 
our  commitment. 

The  Case  for  Bombing  Pause.  No.  7 
Six  times  in  32  months  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  has  held  Its  fire.  Three 
times  It  was  for  a  brief  holiday  respite.  The 
three  other  bombing  pauses  were  ordered  to 
allow  Hanoi  to  signal  a  willingness  to  talk 
peace.  No  clear  signal  came.  Then,  three 
weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  announced  the 
U.S  's  willingness  "to  stop  aU  aerial  and  naval 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  when  this 
will  lead  promptly  to  productive  discussion." 
Hanoi  came  back  with  its  standard  reply: 
the  U.S.  must  stop  bombing  "uncondition- 
ally," and  North  Vietnam  will  promise 
nothing  in  return. 

Notwithstanding,  we  believe  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  the  U.S.  to  take  the  initiative 
iu  another  bombing  pause.  We  think  the  U.S. 
should  declare  a  respite  in  the  attack  against 
the  areas  north  of  the  battle  zones,  confining 
bombing  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  complex 
in  Laos  and  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  immediate  rear  of  the 
enemy  forces  pressing  against  the  DMZ. 
There  should  be  no  publicly  announced  "con- 
ditions" that  carry  the  whiff  of  an  ultima- 
tum But  this  should  not  be  a  commitment 
to  stop  the  bombing  indefinitely.  In  taking 
this  diplomatic  and  political  Initiative,  the 
US  administration  would  have  clearly  Ui 
mind  the  kind  of  North  Vietnamese  response 
we  would  consider  constructive,  and  how 
long  we  were  willing  to  wait  for  it. 

In  advocating  a  bombing  pause,  with  no 
advance  promise  of  any  reciprocal  move  by 
North  Vietnam,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
almost  all  U  S.  military  opinion  opposes  such 
a  course  The  U.S.  would  be  reducing  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy,  and  that  Is  not  ordinarily 
tJip  wav  to  win  a  war.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
an  ordinary  war.  U.S.  bombing  is  in  a  sense  a 
reprisal  against  the  North  for  the  destruction 
and  terrorism  the  Vletcong  work  in  South 
Vietnam.  Bombing  damage  and  strain  Is  an 
important  price  the  North  Is  forced  to  pay 


for  continuing  its  support  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  the  South.  The  more  direct  mili- 
tary benefit  for  the  U.S.  and  our  allies  Is.  of 
course,  the  interference  with  the  flow  of  men 
and  materiel  from  the  North.  There  Is  much 
areument  as  to  exactly  how  effective  the 
bombing  is.  but  In  stopping  most  of  it,  we 
would  unquestionably  be  giving  up  a  weapon 
of  some  value. 

Life  believes,  however,  that  the  bsnefitr  of 
a  bombing  pause  at  tins  time  outweigh  the 
short-term  military  cost; 

There  is  a  remote  possibility  that  a  pause 
now  could  be  the  first  step  toward  an  accept- 
able diplomatic  settlement  of  the  war. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  bomb- 
ing pause  would  Improve  the  posture  of  the 
U  S.  in  Vietnam.  In  the  eyes  of  many  other 
nations  and  Indeed  of  many  Americans,  and 
thus  ultimately  improve  our  chances  of 
achieving  our  purposes  in  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  pause  leading  to 
meanlueful  negotiations.  Secretary  Rusk 
tirelessly  points  out,  "I  have  yet  to  hear  any- 
one tell  us  that  if  we  did  stop  the  bomblnj 
they  could  definitely  deliver  Hanoi  to  th? 
conference  table.  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
governments,  'All  right.  If  we  stop  the  bomb- 
ing, what  can  you  deliver?'  I  get  no  responss, 

Hanoi  Itself  has  denounced  p.st  brmbUig 
pauses  OS  US.  "hoaxes."  There  Is  a  dai:grr 
that  they  would  take  a  new  bomblug  pauss 
as  a  sign  that  the  U.S.  is  caving  in.  The.-e  is 
considerable  precedent  in  Communist  diplo- 
macy lor  raising  your  terms  when  the  other 
side  offers  any  concession. 

Yet  there  do  come  times  In  wars  when  b3l- 
lieerents  change  poUcles  and  positions,  some- 
time": shortly  after  swearing  they  never 
would  The  fact  that  Hanoi  ^^ill  not  promise 
anything  m  advance,  in  return  for  a  bomb- 
ing pause  that  hasn't  happened  yet,  does  not 
necessarily  foreshadow  their  actual  reaction 
to  a  pause  that  had  gone  on,  say,  for  severa. 
weeKS  Such  a  pause  could  stir  up  hopes  all 
over  the  world.  Including  the  East  European 
branches  of  Communism,  and  could  put 
considerable  diplomatic  pressure  on  Hanoi. 
Probably  Hanoi  would  say  No  again,  to  every- 
body—Canada. India.  Denmark,  U  -Hiaat, 
etc  But  it  is  worth  finding  out. 

The  more  weighty  reason  for  a  bombing 
pause  is  to  recapture  support  for  the  U_S^ 
presence  and  commitment  in  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  has  isolated  the  U.S.  from  most  of 
its  friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world 
(there  are  a  few  stout  exceptions  in  Asia), 
and  in  this  country  the  bombing  is  the  focus 
and  catalyst  of  most  of  the  opposition  to  the 
war.  Thefe  Is  the  "bully"  Image— the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  pouring  World 
War  Il-scale  bomb  loads  onto  a  primitive 
little  country.  The  U.S.  has  never  been 
bombed;  countries  that  have  been  tend  to 
identify  with  the  targets  rather  than  with 
the  bomber  crews. 

The  fear  that  the  bombing  might  bring 
China  into  the  war,  even  bring  on  nuclear 
war  naturally  Increases  as  the  U.S.  goes 
alter  North  Vietnamese  targets  which  are 
only  60  seconds'  jet-time  from  the  China 
border  It  may  be  foolish  of  so  many  Japa- 
nese, Indians.  Indonesians,  etc.,  to  worry 
about  this.  But  they  do. 

In  the  UN,  over  30  nou-Communlst  na- 
tions, among  them  several  of  our  NATO  . 
allies  have  now  advocated  stopping  the 
bombing  (with  many  variations  of  formula 
as  to  "conditions"  or  no-condltlons) .  Per- 
haps the  most  thoughtful  proposal  was  tne 
Canadian  suggestion  of  a  bombing  ha  t 
fallowed  by  restoration  of  the  DMZ  s 
neutralized 'status  under  International  in- 
spection. In  later  phases  of  the  pUn  y:ouW 
come  freezing  of  military  "capabilities 
throughout  Vietnam  and  an  eventual  ceas3- 

fire. 

Naively  or  not,  many  mUUons  of  ordUiary 
citizens, 'and  not  a  few  ambassadors,  foreign 
ministers  and  U.S.  senators,  think  a  bombing 
halt  could  lead  to  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  they 
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are  increasingly  critical  of  the  U.S.  for  not 
trying  it  again.  U  we  did  try  it  for  a  reason- 
able time,  accompanied  it  with  an  energetic 
diplomatic  probing,  and  then  nothing  came 
of  It,  the  air  would  have  been  cleared.  Sup- 
port for  a  resumption  of  bombing,  even  for 
an  escalation,  would  be  stronger  than  for  our 
present  policy.  But  much  would  depend  on 
what  the  Administration  said  about  the 
new  policy,  and  how  it  said  it,  not  Just  to 
H.inol  but  to  the  U.S.  and   the  world. 

Life  believes  th.Tt  the  VS.  is  In  Vietnam 
for  honorable  and  sensible  reasons.  What  the 
U.S.  has  undertaken  there  is  obviously  hard- 
er, longer,  more  complicated  than  the  U.S. 
leadership  foresaw.  And  in  1967  we  are  hav- 
ing another  hard,  complicated  year  out  there. 
There  is  tlje  encouraging  fact  of  the  Vlet- 
name-e  elections,  small  blemishes  and  all; 
there  is  straight  military  progress:  but  there 
Is  the  maddeningly  slow  work  of  translating 
these  advances  Into  pacification  at  the  '•rice- 
roots  level  "  We  are  trying  to  defend  not  a 
Xully  born  nation  but  a  situation  and  a 
people  from  which  an  independent  nation 
might  emerge.  We  are  also  trying  to  maintain 
a  highly  important— but  in  the  last  analysis 
not  absolutely  imperative — strategic  Interest 
of  the  US.  and  the  free  world.  This  is  a 
tough  combination  to  ask  young  Americans 
to  die  for. 

Home-front  support  for  the  war  is  erod- 
ing One  may  discount  some  maneuvering 
among  US.  politicians  as  1968  politics,  but 
even  the  most  patently  partisan  of  these 
noises  represents  somebody's  rather  pro- 
fessional judgment  of  how  the  voters  are 
feeling. 

Life  has  more  than  once  expressed  Its  ad- 
miration for  the  Johnson  administration's 
coolness  and  courage  in  its  Vietnam  policy. 
In  action  the  President  himself  has  shown  a 
remarkable  blend  of  resolution  and  restraint. 
But  In  articulation  of  the  policy— which  in 
the  ends  is  Inseparable  from  policy  Itself — 
the  President  and  his  administration  have 
become  more  and  more  glaringly  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  President  is  said  to  be  s'lbdued  these 
days,  Inclined  to  "liunker  down  "  and  let  the 
Vietnam  criticism  beat  over  him.  Dean  Rusk 
is  infinitely  patient  and  courteous  in  ex- 
plaining to  critics  and  questioners  "Your 
quarrel  is  really  with  Hanoi."  A  confusing 
circumstance  is  that  the  other  most  inflvi- 
ential  Cabinet  officer,  Robert  McNamara. 
clearly  is  less  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
bombing  the  North  than  are  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  or  Rusk.  Nothing  inspiring  or  elo- 
quent and  not  m'.ich  that  is  simply  infor- 
mative is  being  said  from  Washington. 

We  believe  the  Administration  very  soon 
must  act — and  speak — to  recapture  domes- 
tic political  and  intellectual  respect  for  its 
Vietnam  policy  and  to  rally  more  diplomatic 
and  moral  support  abroad.  We  believe  the 
Initiation  of  a  bombing  pause  is  a  gesture  of 
forbearance  and  conciliation  which  might 
accomplish  that  .America  has  the  strengtli 
to  do  it. 


THE  CAUSE  IN  VIETNAM  IS  BEING 
WON 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr,  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  magazine  of  Octo- 
ber 15  has  in  it  an  article  by  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  entitled  "The  Cause  in 
Vietnam  Is  Being  Won,"  which  I  believe 


is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  lucid 

statements  on  why  we  are  in  Vietnam; 
on  why  we  must  stay  there  and  why  we 
will  succeed,  that  has  ever  been  written. 
I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
those  people  in  the  United  States  who 
are  properly  concerned  with  the  difficul- 
ties we  face  in  Vietnam;  the  difficulties 
we  face  in  the  world  and  most  of  all,  the 
difficulties  we  face  here  at  home  because 
of  the  burden  of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

General  Taylor  Says — "The  Cause  in  Viet- 
nam Is  Being  Won" 

(By  Maxwell  D.  Taylor) 

(Note. — Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (1962-64)  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  ( 1964- 
65),  Is  now  president  of  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis.  Earlier  this  year  he  toured 
Southeast  Asian  capitals  on  a  Presidential 
mission  in  connection  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.) 

Among  those  of  us  who  are  impatient  for 
a  quick  and  clear-cut  decision  In  South  Viet- 
nam, we  often  hear  the  situation  described 
as  a  "war  that  cannot  be  won."  If  that 
phrase  is  a  valid  description  of  what  we  are 
facing,  then  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
mood  of  pessimism  which  seems  to  becloud 
a  growing  segment  of  public  opinion. 

Fortunately,  it  Is  not  the  view  of  most 
responsible  United  States  representatives  on 
the  spot  in  South  Vietnam,  nor  is  It  mine 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  try  to  set  forth.  In 
so  doing,  rather  than  support  a  negative  po- 
sition with  regard  to  a  negative  assertion,  I 
would  prefer  to  demonstrate  its  invalidity  by 
presenting  the  case  which  supports  the  af- 
firmative judgment  that  the  cause  in  Viet- 
nam is  one  which  can  be  won  and  is  being 
won. 

At  the  outset  of  such  an  undertaking, 
there  should  be  agreement  as  to  what  that 
cause  is — what  our  objective  is — In  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  defined  in  about  the 
same  terms  by  three  Presidents,  but  for  our 
purposes  here  I  shall  take  the  statement  of 
President  Johnson  in  his  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  in  April,  1965: 

"Our  objective  Is  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  freedom  from  attack. 
We  want  nothing  for  ourselves,  only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  In  their  own  way." 

This  statement — clear,  simple  and  unam- 
biguous— is  the  best  answer  I  know  to  those 
who  say  that  they  do  not  understand  what 
United  States  policy  Is  trying  to  accomplish 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Not  only  is  the  statement 
simple,  but  It  is  also  limited  in  the  sense 
that  it  does  not  threaten  the  survival  of  the 
opponent  nor  require  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  anything  vital  to  his  existence. 
But  it  does  have  a  certain  intractable  qual- 
ity which  prevents  its  compromise  without 
altering  its  essential  nature. 

When  the  fighting  finally  stops,  either 
South  Vietnam  will  be  independent  and  able 
to  choose  Its  own  form  of  government  or  It 
will  not.  We  will  either  attain  this  objective 
or  we  will  fail.  Thus  the  achievement  of  this 
objective  becomes  the  true  criterion  of  vic- 
tory— it  Is  the  accomplishment  of  what  we 
set  out  to  do  In  1954  and  what  we  are  still 
pursuing  today. 

As  the  language  of  the  quotation  Indi- 
cates, there  are  two  parts  to  our  objective: 
the  end  of  the  aggression  directed  and  sup- 
ported by  North  Vietnam  and  the  estab- 
lishment In  South  Vietnam  of  a  self-deter- 
mined Government.  The  accomplishment  ol 
the  first  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  and 
the  roundup  of  all  the  Vietcong  and  their 
sympathizers.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  with- 
draw and  the  Vletcong  are  reduced  to  the 
point  where  the  new  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  can  cope  with  any  residual  threat 


with  its   own  resources,  that  level  of  sup- 
pression should  suffice. 

As  for  the  second  part  of  the  objective,  if 
the  new  Government  represents  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  re- 
gardless of  how  It  measures  up  to  toe  pref- 
erences and  predilections  of  foreign  ob- 
servers, that  level  of  success  also  meets  the 
terms  of  our  stated  objective.  Naturally,  we 
would  hope  for  more  than  marginal  per- 
formance; we  would  like  the  self-determined 
Government  to  be  stable,  truly  democratic 
and  efficient  to  the  degree  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  an  immature  society  embarked 
lor  the  first  time  upon  self-government. 
Ho'.vever,  no  such  conditions  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  used  thus  far  in  de- 
fining our  purpose  in  Vietnam  and  our  ex- 
perience in  Korea,  where  we  expanded  our 
original  objective  after  the  Inchon  victory 
from  one  of  repelling  the  invasion  to  that 
of  reunifying  the  country  by  military  means, 
should  remind  us  to  be  slow  to  enlarge  our 
present  objective  in  Southeast  Asia, 

In  determining  whether  we  may  hope  to 
achieve  these  two  requisites  of  success  —the 
cessation  of  the  Hanoi-directed  aggression 
and  a  self-determined  Government  fur  the 
South  Vietnamese  people — we  sliould  iden- 
tify the  requirements  for  accomplishing 
each.  With  regard  to  the  cessation  of  aggres- 
sion, the  basic  requirement  is  to  bring  Hanoi 
to  conclude  that  in  its  own  interest  it  should 
cease  the  attack  on  South  Vietnam.  Such  a 
change  of  behavior  would  end  the  problem, 
otherwise  never  completely  solvable,  of  stop- 
ping the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
essential  to  the  continued  conduct  of  the 
war  in  the  South  and  would  establish  on  the 
part  of  the  guerrillas  engaged  in  South  Viet- 
nam a  feeling  of  abandonment  which  would 
probably  lead  them  to  an  early  accommoda- 
tion with  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  are  likely 
to  reach  this  conclusion  only  If  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  creating  a  set  of  condit:ons  which 
are  compelllngly  persuasive.  One  such  con- 
dition is  a  continuation  of  the  heavy  losses 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese units  engaged  in  ground  battle  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  estimate  that  these 
forces  lost  over  100,000  men  last  year — men 
who  were  killed,  seriously  wounded  or  de- 
fected— and  they  are  losing  men  at  about 
double  that  rate  at  the  present  time. 

If  this  trend  accelerates  or  merely  con- 
tinues during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  the 
loss  of  military  manpower  should  raise 
serious  doubts  among  the  leaders  In  the 
North  who  direct  this  war  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  continuing  the  struggle  much  longer  at 
such  a  cost. 

Another  military  factor  tending  to  bring 
Hanoi  around  is  the  movinting  destruction  of 
the  war-supporting  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
as  the  result  of  the  air  attacks.  These  attacks 
were  started  in  1965  for  three  specific  pur- 
poses: to  encourage  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  by  the  knowledge  that  direct  Pttacks 
were  being  delivered  against  the  homeland 
of  the  principal  enemy;  to  exploit  air  power 
to  tiie  extent  possible  in  limiting  and  making 
costly  the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
from  the  North;  and  to  remind  Hanoi  of  the 
growing  price  of  the  continuation  of  the 
aggression. 

Tlie  first  pu.-pose,  raising  the  morale  of  the 
South,  has  been  achieved.  The  effort  to  make 
infiltration  costly  and  difficult  has  also  suc- 
ceeded although  by  dint  of  great  effort,  the 
enemy  has  been  able  to  sustain  his  forces  in 
South  Vietn.-.m,  but  at  a  relatively  low  tempo 
of  combat  activity.  Whereas  U.S.  battalions 
are  in  action  on  an  average  of  five  to  six 
days  a  week,  enemy  battalions  average  about 
one  day  of  combat  per  month.  On  the  final 
point,  influencing  the  behavior  of  Hanoi,  the 
evidence  does  not  yet  support  a  definite  con- 
clusion on  the  effect  of  the  bombing.  Cer- 
tainly, thus  far,  Hanoi  has  shown  no  Interest 
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in  opening  negotiations,  but  the  concen- 
trated propaganda  emanating  frona  everj 
Communist  capital  to  get  us  to  stop  the 
bombing  of  the  North  is  a  persuasive  testi- 
monial to  Its  effectiveness. 

These  forms  of  military  pressure  are  im- 
portant as  means  to  change  the  will  of  Hanoi 
but  the  reaction  of  the  leaders  to  the  situa- 
fon  will  be  affected  by  nonmilitary  factors 
as  well  For  example,  the  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  extending  local  security  and 
enatallshing       st.ible       local       government 
throughouf  the  rural  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
can  be  an  affirmative  factor  for  our  side  and 
a  distinctly  negative  one  for  them.  Likewis^ 
the    establishment    of    a    popularly    chosen 
Government    in    Saigon    which    offers    the 
promise  of   stability   and  progress  will  be  a 
cause   01   discouragement   for   those    in   the 
North  who  are  constantly  hoping  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  political  turbxilence  and  govern- 
nicnt^l   impotence  which   characterized   the 
period  of  1964  and  early  196o, 
^  Hanoi    c«n     be    influenced    not    o^ly    ^^ 
Dunishment   which   fits   the   crime   but   also 
bv  the  hope  of  rewards  resulting  from  re- 
formed conduct.  If  the  enemy  leaders  both  in 
Siand  m  the  South  were  assured  of  eco- 
nomic   and    political    compensations    for    a 
cessation   of   the   efforts   to  impose   a   Com- 
munYst   Government    upon    the   South,    this 
?act  might  well  tilt  the  balance  in  deciding 
them  to  change  their  ways  Thus  far,  we  have 
sug^esVed  possible  ways  of  rehabilitating  the 
V^Sg  a^  of  readmitting  them  to  citizen- 
rmjTn  S^uth  Vietnam  or  of  repatriating  to 
North  Vietnam  those  who  desire  to  go.  Also 
we  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  include 
North  Vietnam  in  economic  arrangements  for 
the    benefit    of    all    Southeast   Asia.    In    due 
course     the    possibility    of    a    better    future 
mstead  of  the  bleak   Present  may  make  an 
important   contribution   to   diverting  Hanoi 
from  Its  present  course.  .,„„„ 

'  B^t  apart  from  all  other  cons.deraUons^ 
one  major  condition  must  be  met  Ifje  are 
to  expect  Hanoi  to  withdraw  from  the  lists. 
It  is  to  convince  that  leadership  that  under 
no  clrcur^stance  will  the  United  Staes 
change  Its  present  policy  and  vary  from  its 
dSlnatlon  to  attain  the  basic  objectiv_e 
which  we  have  proclaimed  before  the  world. 
UntlMis  conv^tlon  has  been  established, 
It  seems  unlikely  that  our  success  m  the  ac- 
tions described  above  will  be  sufficient  to 
cause  Hanoi  to  cease  the  aggression  against 

^'so"''Such  for  the  requisite  success  in 
ending  the  aggression.  Now  let  us  consider 
what  is  requlrid  for  the  establishment  of  a 
self-determined  Government  for  South  viet- 

"^"o^n  this  score,  the  main  thing  is  to  carry 
out  the  current  program  for  establishing  a 
constitutional  Government  and  choosing  the 
officials  to  man  it.  The  success  of  the  recent 
Presidential  and  senatorial  elections,  carried 
out  in  spite  of  the  violent  efforts  of  the  Vlet- 
cong to  sabotage  them.  Is  a  major  political 
victory  tor  the  South  Vietnamese  over  their 
Cominunlst   enemies.    It   has   been    a   blow 
to  the  skeptics  who,  from  the  outset,  tried 
to  denigrate  the  Importance  of  this  success  n 
establishing    constitutional    government    In 
time  of  war.  Such  critics  forget  the  fact  that 
South  Vietnam  Is   a  young  country  which 
has  never  had  a  chance  to  develop  a  true 
spirit    of    nationhood,    whose    leaders    have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  practice  state- 
craft or  acquire  the  experience  necessary  to 
govern  a  country  under  the  adverse  condi- 
tions which  exist  In  Vietnam. 

Before  becoming  unduly  critical,  we 
Americans  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  it 
took  us  from  1776  to  1789  to  elect  our  first 
constitutional  President  and  that  period 
included  eight  years  of  peace.  This  young  na- 
tion of  South  Vietnam,  in  time  of  bitter 
strife  ha«  attained  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  approximately  four  years— the  time 
separating  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  Gov- 


ernment and  the  election  of  a  constitutional 
President.  Whatever  the  Imperfections  of 
performance  in  carrying  out  this  program.  It 
is  an  amazing  feat  and  one  which  deserves 
the  applause  of  all  true  believers  in  demo- 
cratic governm'nt. 

One  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
a  constitutionally  based  Government  In 
Saigon  should  be  to  give  an  unpetus  to 
political  and  social  progress  in  the  provinces 
—carried  out  under  the  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment Program. 

Since  all  resources  in  the  provinces  stem 
from  the  Government  In  Saigon,  a  strength- 
ening of  that  Government  will  inevitably  re- 
dound favorably  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
nation-building  activities  In  the  country- 
side Better  government  In  the  capital  and 
m  the  provinces  will  In  turn  allow  a  more 
effective  meshing  of  United  States  non- 
milltarv  activities  in  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese" efforts  in  the  rural  areas. 

A   basic    factor    which    conditions    success 
in  these  nation-building  activities  is  the  de- 
gree of  permanent  security  from  the  guer- 
rilla terrorists  which  can  be  established  and 
maintained    around    the    areas    under    res- 
toration.   We    found    in    our    frontier    days 
that  it  was  useless  to  plant   the  corn   out- 
side   the   stockade    while    the    Indians    were 
sill  around.  Unhappily,  up  to  now  there  have 
been  plenty  of   "Indians"   around  in  many 
Vietnamese   provinces.   Hence,    while   estab- 
li=;hing  a  stable  Government  in  South  Viet- 
nam    It    Is    essential    to    protect    that    Gov- 
ernment and  Its  workers  by  military,  para- 
mllitarv  and  police  forces  adequate  to  guar- 
antee local  security  behind  which  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  can  develop  and  prosper. 
If  these  are  the  requisites  lor  success  In 
frustrating    the    aggression    and    in    permit- 
ting    governmental     self-determination     for 
South    Vietnam,    we    should    now    make    an 
inventory   of   the   assets   avaUable   to   apply 
against  these  requirements. 

These  assets  are  varied  in  quality.  Includ- 
ine  militarv.  economic,  political  and  psy- 
chological elements.  They  are  also  impres- 
sive in  quantity,  but  their  effectiveness  will 
depend  not  on  a  mere  summation  of  com- 
ponents, but  very  largely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  components  are  used  in  ef- 
fective  combination. 

Let  us  begin  this  inventory  by  examining 
the  trained  manpower  available  for  use 
against  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  and  units  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  in  .South  Viet- 
nam The  ma1or  force  on  our  side  is  that  oi 
the  South  Viein.amese  Government,  consist- 
ing of  military,  paramilitary  and  po'ice  forces 
which  have  grown  from  about  275,000  men 
in  mid- 1960  to  some  735.000  in  mid- 1967^ 
When  the  latest  Increase  of  65,000,  announced 
by  Saigon  In  July,  is  added  to  this  total 
there  will  be  more  than  800,000  Vietnamese 
under  arms.  As  a  percentage  of  available 
manpower,  the  comparable  figure  for  United 
States  forces  would  be  12,000,000  men,  about 
our  strength  under  arms  at  the  height  of 
W'orldWarll.  ^^    ,,.    . 

The  United  States  forces  In  South  \iet- 
nam  have  grown  from  some  23,000  in  1964  to 
about  450.000  m  mid-1967,  with  an  an- 
nounced target  strength  for  nilcl-1968  of 
525  000  Other  free  world  forces,  negligible 
in  South  Vietnam  in  1965,  have  now  grown 
to  58,000,  ,     ,.. 

in  the  United  States,  we  often  are '^cl  ned 

to  complain  about  the  ^'"^l"^^^  °'„,^^  ^^  'ef 
contribution  to  the  asslsWnce  of  Sotitb  \  let- 
nam.  We  ask  why  we  should  carry  almost  all 
the  burden  when  many  of  our  allies  are 
more  directly  threatened  by  the  situation 
than  we  are.  While  this  complaint  may  be 
understandable,  we  tend  to  overlook  t^e  fact 
that  allied  support  in  South  Vietnam  actu- 
ally surpasses  in  many  ways  the  support 
given  m  the  Korean  war. 

in  the  latter  case,  the  United  Nations 
strength  (not  Including  U.S.  forces)  at  Ita 
peak   amounted   to   39.000  men  whereas  in 


south  Vietnam  today  the  allied  strength  is. 
to  repeat    58,000.  Also,  whereas  some  20  na- 
tions  contributed   to   the   defense    of   Korea 
under  the  United  Nations  flag,  37  nations  are 
assisting  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
in  some  wav  in  Its  present  struggle.  It  is  true 
that,  m  mbst  cases,  the  help  is  only  token 
in  quantity  but  the  endorsement  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  cause  Is  nonetheless  significant. 
Numbers  of  course,  are  not  the  only  meas- 
ure of  military   strength   and  effectiveness. 
Fortunately,    the    quality    of    the    forces    Is 
keeping  pace  with  the  numerical  growth,  as 
in  the  case  of  Korea,  governments  contribut- 
ing   free    w^orld   forces    have    selected    their 
troops  with  care.  Like  the  Korean  Army  in 
the  period  1950-53,  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  are  steadily  improving  in  perform- 
ance on  the  battlefield.  If  they  sometimes 
lack  the  initiative  and  dash  of  the  foreign 
forces  freshlv  arrived  on  the  scene  and  which, 
as  In  the  An^erlcan  case,  stay  for  only  a  year, 
the  Vietnamese,  when  properly  led,  fight  with 
tenacity  and  courage. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  us  have  acquired 
an  impression  of  the  South  Vietnamese  com- 
bat performance  which  Is  unjtist  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts  as  known  to  our  quali- 
fied militarv  experts  on  the  scene.  The  most 
competent  American  Judge  o^  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Vietnamese  Is  Gen  William  West- 
moreland, who  has  lived  and  fought  with 
them  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years.  In 
a  recent  statement,  he  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : 

•In  my  view,  the  recent  improvement  or 
Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  forces  combat 
effectiveness  can  be  measured  In  terms  of 
their  willingness  to  carry  the  fight  to  the 
enemy  and  to  close  with  and  destroy  him 
in  shirp,  violent  contact.  They  have  demon- 
strated the  well-disciplined  attributes  of 
professional  soldiers  and  a  vastly  improved 
ability  to  use  theu-  supporting  arms  and 
combat  support.  They  have  maneuvered  with 
notable  success  when  closed  with  the  enemy^ 
Thev  have  participated  successfully  with 
United  States  forces  in  multl-battallon 
operations." 

For  those  interested  In  statistics,  there  Is 
strong  support  for  General  Westmoreland  s 
view  of  the  Vietnamese  forces  to  be  found 
in  their  lowered  rate  of  desertion.  In  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  enemy  weapons  they 
canture  in  relation  to  Vietnamese  weapons 
lost  to  the  enemy  and  In  the  effectlv'^eness 
ratings  of  Vietnamese  units  by  United  States 

^  In  the  last  analysis,  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  the  steadfastness  of  Vietnamese 
troops  in  combat  Is  found  In  the  grim  sta- 
tistic of  killed  in  action  per  thousand  men 
under  arms.  The  ratio  lor  1966  for  Vietna- 
mese forces  was  14  per  1,000  and  for  Un  ted 
States  forces  13  per  1,000.  In  1967,  the  United 
States  ratio  is  running  slightly  ahead  of  the 
Vietniunese,  largely  because  of  the  Increased 
action  on  the  United  States  front  along  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  and  the  decision  to  use 
Vietnamese  forces  in  Increased  numbers  In 
support  of  piicification. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  other  mili- 
tary advantages  on  our  side.  I  would  point  to 
the  increased  tempo  of  the  air  campaign  in 
the  North.  This  upward   trend   Is   expressed 
in  increased  numbers  of  sorties  and  targets 
and  in  the  reduced  loss  rate  of  aircraft  per 
sortie   in  spite  of  the  very  dense  concentra- 
tion of  antiaircraft  defenses  around  the  sen- 
sitive targets  of  North  Vletnam^by  v  rtue  of 
improved  tactics,  techniques  and  equipment, 
our  air  forces  have  been  able  to  increase  the 
weight  of   the  air  attacks  at  decreased  loss 
rates    In  so  doing,  they  have  destroyed  most 
of  the  electric  power,  damaged  seriously  the 
key  points  of  the  rail  and  highway  system 
and  have  obliged  Hanoi  to  commit  over  half 
a  million  North  Vietnamese  to  air  defense, 
to^repair  of  damage  and  related  activlte^ 
in  effect,  the  air  war  has  obliged  Hanoi  to 
fight    on    a    second    front    which    causes    a 
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serious  drain  on  manpower  and  a  heavy  con- 
sumption of  ammunition,  supplies  and  ma- 
teriel far  In  excess  of  tlie  requirements  of 
the  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  South.  Thus.  It 
constitutes  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
strategy  directed  at  brealcing  the  will  of 
Hanoi  and  destroying  their  capability  to 
continue   the  conflict. 

We   noted   at    the   outset   that   many   re- 
sources required  for  success  are  nonmllltary 
in  character    The  unstinted  use  of  our  vast 
economic    resources    has    created    the    great 
complex  of  harbors,  airports,  roads  and  de- 
pots  in   a   distant,    underdeveloped    country 
which  permit  us  to  conduct  thi.  anti-guer- 
rill.i  war  with  the  most  modern  weapons  and 
means   of  transport.   Apart   from  the  direct 
application   of   such    resources    to    the   mili- 
tary campaign.  American  economic   aid   has 
played  an   indispensable   role   in  controlling 
iJiflation.    preventing    rmiawuy    prices    and 
assuring  adequate  food  stocks  for  the  Viet- 
namese population.  We  have  made  available 
roughly  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  such 
aid  and  a  similar  sum  will  be  available  next 
year.  Through  the  use  of  these  funds  many 
forms  of  economic  progress  have  been  pos- 
sible, such  as  the  increase  in  port  capacities 
which  now  allows  civilian  goods  to  flow  freely 
into    South    Vietnam   witiiout   detriment   to 
the  war  effort.  Our  military  expenditures  also 
will  eventually  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
the  civil  economy  when,  at  wars  end.  such 
great   bases  as   Camranh   Bay   revert   to  do- 
mestic pe.icetime  uses. 

There     is     an     impression     among     many 
Americans    that    the    so-called    pacification 
program — the     Revolution:irv     Development 
Program— is    going    badly     I    think    that    a 
more  accurate  statement  would  be  that  this 
program    is   making    uneven    progress.    It   is 
doing  quite  well  in  some   provinces,  rather 
badly  In  others  and  holding  its  own  in  the 
remainder    That  progress  should  be  uneven 
is   inevitable   in   a   country   where   the   con- 
ditions differ  so  widely  from  place  to  place. 
One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  fair  report- 
ing  of   the  situation   in   Vietnam   has   been 
the   difficulty   of   making    accurate   generali- 
zations which  apply  to  most  of  the  country 
at   any    one    time.    Many    statements    about 
Vietnam  that  are  misleading  are  not  neces- 
sarily untruthful.  There   may   b<^  some  evi- 
dence to  support  them  at  a  specific  time  and 
place,  yet  they  may  be  completely  inaccurate 
as  a  generalized  description  of  the  situation 
at   other   times   and   places.   Hence.   I   would 
warn    against    saying    without    qualification 
that   pacification   or   any   similarly   complex 
program  is  going  either  well  or  badly.  To  be 
accurate,  one  must  specify   time,  place  and 
circumstance. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  pacification  succeeds  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  permanent  security 
provided  by  the  Government  .■\s  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  countryside  increases, 
definite  progress  becomes  possible  for  civilian 
ministries  such  as  Agriculture,  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Public  Welfare  which  are  engaged 
in  the  tasks  of  rural  reconstruction, 

A.s  an  indicator  of  progress  in  pacification, 
there  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  in 
Government  conr  ol  in  rural  areas  in  recent 
months.  Indeed,  since  mid- 1965,  there  has 
been  an  Increase  of  some  3  million  people  In 
rural  areas  clearly  under  Government  control. 
About  1.200,000  of  this  increase  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  six  months.  Concurrently, 
the  Vletcong-controlled  population  has  de- 
creased by  more  than  a  million  since  1965, 
the  remaining  Governmental  gains  having 
come  from  contested  areas.  In  that  year,  it 
was  estimated  that  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  (including  the  cities)  was  under 
Vietcong  domination;  now  it  is  down  to  14 
per  cent.  If  one  includes  the  cities,  the  total 
population  under  secure  Government  of  Viet- 
nam control  has  increased  from  66  million 
in  mld-1965  to  108  million  In  mid-1987. 
All  statistics  In  South  Vietnam  are  likely 


to  Include  a  substantial  factor  of  error  and 
this  possibility  exists  for  the  foregoing  esti- 
mates of  population  under  Government  con- 
trol. However,  the  recent  registration  of  5.8 
million  voters  in  the  Presidential  election 
suggests  that  the  figures  quoted  above  are 
substantially  correct.  The  registration  would 
Indicate  that  about  double  that  number,  or 
11.6  million,  enjoy  enough  Government-pro- 
vided security  for  the  adults  to  be  able  to 
vote  In  spite  of  Vietcong  efforts  at  intimida- 
tion. 

Population  liberated  from  Vietcong  con- 
trol is  a  double  asset  from  our  point  of  view. 
Not  only  are  these  people  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  Vietcong  domination,  but  they 
are  withdrawn  from  among  the  human  as- 
sets so  necessary  to  support  the  guerrilla 
movement.  The  Vietcong  are  necessarily 
parasitic  upon  the  rural  population  from 
whom  they  draw  recruits,  porters,  food  and 
other  forms  of  help.  Without  this  rural  sup- 
port, the  local  guerrilla  movement  risks 
atrophy  and  progressive  attrition. 

The  effects  of  this  current  trend  are  shown 
In  the  growing  difficulty  of  the  Vietcong  In 
obtaining  local  recruits.  More  and  more,  we 
find  North  Vietnamese  replacements  filling 
the  gaps  In  the  ranks  of  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rilla units  as  far  south  as  Saigon.  Captured 
Vietcong  documents  attest  to  the  serious- 
ness of  this  Increase  in  Government  con- 
trol. One  such  docimient,  written  In  October 
1966.  bemoaned  the  fact  that  some  400,000 
people  had  come  under  Government  of  Viet- 
nam control  in  Region  III  (the  lower  Mekong 
Delta)  alone.  Another  document  captured 
this  summer  In  Phuyen  province  acknowl- 
edges that  "the  population  in  liberated  areas 
and  base  areas  has  decreased  in  an  alarming 
manner." 

On  any  list  of  assets,  we  should  note  the 
growing  political  experience  of  the  Viet- 
namese leaders  and  the  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  maintain  a  relatively  stable  Gov- 
ernment. The  most  dramatic  evidence  of 
political  progress  Is  represented  by  the  move- 
ment to  constitutional  government  and  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  recent  F>residentlal 
elections  in  spite  of  Vietcong  threats  and 
terror.  Recalling  as  I  do  the  turbulent  times 
of  1964-65  when,  as  Ambassador,  I  was  obliged 
to  do  business  with  five  different  Vietnamese 
Governments,  I  must  say  that  this  evidence 
of  growing  political  maturity  is  most  en- 
couraging. 

As  we  appraise  oiu-  advantages  in  South 
Vietnam,  we  should  never  fall  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  asset  represented  by  the  quiet 
tenacity  of  purpose  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  While  they  are  not  enthusiastic — In- 
deed, they  often  appear  apathetic  to  us — 
it  is  Impressive  to  note  how  uncomplaining 
they  are  In  carrying  forward  this  war  Into 
its  14th  year.  We  must  remember  also  that 
10  years  of  warfare  with  the  Japanese  and 
French  preceded  the  conflict  with  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  their  lack  of 
civic  consciousness  and  their  absence  of  a 
dynamic  political  creed,  It  Is  perfectly  clear 
to  any  observer  that  they  are  positively  com- 
mitted to  a,  non-Communist  way  of  life 
and  reject  absolutely  a  Communist -imposed 
political  regime.  We  often  express  admiration 
of  the  toughness  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  who  are  defecting  to  our  side 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  35.000,  but  we 
fall  lamentably  to  pay  tribute  to  the  stead- 
iastness  of  our  long-suffering  allies,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
whom  have  preferred  to  abandon  all  that  they 
own  and  have  accepted  the  life  of  a  refugee 
rather  than  live  under  Communist  rule. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  our  total  strength 
is  not  represented  by  a  mere  summaUon  of 
the  assets  available.  These  assets,  stemming 
from  many  sources  and  differing  in  quality, 
must  be  combined  in  a  coherent  strategy 
which  will  produce  the  result  we  are  seeking. 


I  think  that  we  have  such  a  strategy  in  the 
one  which  we  have  been  following  since  1965, 
It  calls  for  the  use  of  graduated  and 
limited  military  force  to  convince  Hanoi  that 
It  cannot  win  a  military  victory  in  the  South 
and  will  inevitably  pay  an  increasing  price 
In  the  North  for  a  continuation  of  the  aggres- 
sion. It  includes  ail  the  nonmiliiary  activi- 
ties directed  at  establishing  a  stable  govern- 
ment on  a  constitutional  base  and  the  eco- 
nomic measures  directed  at  protecting  the 
economy  from  inflation.  It  gears  the  military 
campaign  to  nonmilitary  efforts  to  rebuild 
the  countryside  and.  finally,  on  the  diplo- 
matic front,  it  undertakes  to  exploit  military 
and  political  success  to  bring  about  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  conflict. 

All  parts  of  this  strategy  are  Interrelated 
and  interdependent.  We  must  succeed  in  all 
sectors  if  we  are  to  attain  our  ultimate  objec- 
tive. But  as  a  total  program  it  m.ikes  solid 
sense  and  thus  far  there  have  been  no  new- 
proposals  that  offer  a  better,  or  even  an 
equal,  chance  of  attaining  our  basic  objec- 
tive If  we  were  willing  to  sacrifice  that  objec- 
tive and  accept  the  consequences  of  failure, 
it  would,  of  course,  not  be  hard  to  find  ways 
to  do  so. 

The  foregoing  inventory  constitutes  an  im- 
pressive list  of  assets  and  achievements 
which,  combined  with  a  coherent  strategy, 
provides  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
this  war  can  be  won  and  is  being  won.  But 
if  this  Is  to  be  a  balanced  appraisal,  we 
should  recognize  that  there  are  also  serious 
liabilities.  If  not  eliminated  or  at  least  neu- 
tralized, they  could  prolong  the  war  or  even 
cause  us  to  lose  it. 

I  refer  to  such  continuing  military  prob- 
lems as  the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
from  North  Vietnam  and  the  exploitation  by 
the  enemy  of  sanctuaries  in  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  and  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  On  the 
civil  front  there  are  the  ever-present  dan- 
gers of  increased  economic  inflation  and  the 
possibility  of  new  outbreaks  of  factionalism 
among  the  political  minorities  of  South  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  the  dual  problem  of  establish- 
ing a  dialogue  with  North  Vietnam  Iea<iing 
to  a  negotiated  settlement  while  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  which  will  exist  in  any  negotia- 
tions. There  are  the  long-range  problems  of 
the  postwar  settlement,  which  include  the 
need  to  provide  for  the  Vietcong  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  cease  to  be  a  menace  to 
peasants  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  find  an 
honorable  place  in  Vietnamese  society. 

I  shall  single  out  for  added  comment  only 
one  of  these  problems— the  pitfalls  Inherent 
In  achieving  a  terminal  settlement  consistent 
with  our  basic  objective.  Those  of  us  who 
lived  throtigh  the  Korean  experience  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  of  another 
Panmiuijom  kind  of  negoUaUon.  We  need  to 
read  and  reread  the  history  of  this  confer- 
ence to  understajid  the  mistakes  we  must 
avoid  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  Korea  we  sat  at  the  conference  table  for 
two  years  with  our  troops  on  the  defensive 
because  of  the  feeling  that  peace  must  be 
Just  .iround  the  corner  since  negotiations  had 
begun.  In  this  period  American  forces  suf- 
fered some  46.000  casualties  and  our  allies 
about  150,000  casualties  In  attacks  initiated 
at  the  time  and  place  chosen  by  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  We  must  not  allow  a  Paumun- 
Jom  to  occur  again. 

The  lesson  derived  from  that  experience  Is 
that  Communists  will  negotiate  expeditiously 
only  if  they  are  under  continued  pressure. 
Hence.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  negotiations, 
we  must  not  yield  to  the  specious  slogan: 
"Lets  stop  shooting  and  start  talking,"  It  will 
be  essential  to  keep  up  the  military  pressure 
while  we  negotiate  if  we  are  to  expect  n  ac- 
ceptable settlement  in  any  reasonable  period 
of  time. 
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To  keep  up  the  pressure  and  refuse  to  be 
discouraged  calls  for  a  patience  which  is  a 
virtue  often  In  short  supply  among  us.  It  also 
calls  for  a  better  understanding  of  why  we 


nre  doing  certain  things  so  differently  from 
Uie  p^t.  The  graduated  use  of  military  force 
lifichhas  been  an  essential  characteristic  of 
:ur  suategy  has  compounded  the  dimcunies 
o  explammg  to  our  people  what  we  .re  doing 
and  why  It  takes  so  long.  They  have  been  no 
eisv  wavs  to  measure  progress. 

In  the  mllltarv  operations  there  have  been 
no  fronts,  no  hiils,  no  fortified  lines  to  serve 
as  obiectives  providing  a  measure  of  success, 
we  have  been  forced  to  fall  back  upon  statis- 
tics of  uncertain  reliability— estimates  of 
enemy  casualties,  enemy  infiltration  bomb 
damage  in  the  North  and  the  like-and  have 
found'that  the  resulting  st.^tlstlcal  curves  a  e 
poor  substitutes  for  Bunker  Hill,  Little 
Round  Top  or  the  Siegfried  Line  In  explain- 
ing the  situation  to  our  people. 

This  difficulty  to  demonstrate  progress  in  a 
convincing  way  has  contributed  to  the  feel- 
ing that  this  "is  a  war  that  can  t  be  won.  It 
adds  to  the  seeming  endlessness  of  our  in- 
volvement which  is  antithetic  to  f  e  impul- 
Mve  American  dL^position.  We  are  i'^^lmed  to 
nare  to  quicK  anger,  to  wish  to  strike  a  sharp 
'uid  decisive  blow,  then  walk  away  from  the 
prostrate  villain.  Unfortunately,  this  kind  of 
Hollvwood  ending  has  not  been  forthcoming 
m  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  yearning  for 
o-ie  can  only  contribute  further  to  a  defeat- 
s  n  Which  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
^.nd  fosters  the  illusion  in  Hanoi  that  the 
United  States  will  eventually  quit. 

Probably  the  most  serious  ^ability  which 
we  must  offset  is  the  illusion  that  the  United 
suites  is  deeply  divided  over  Vietnam  and  in 
the  long  run.  will  abandon  its  present  polic> . 
It  is  probablv  so  deeply  seated  In  Hanoi  that 
mere  statements  from  the  American  side  are 
not  likely  to  eradicate  it.  To  bring  convic- 
t'on  our  performance  a.s  a  Government  arid 
as  a  people  must  clearly  demonstrate  that,  n 
the  words  of  President  Johnson:  We  ^U 
not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired.  We 
w^ill  not  withdraw  either  openly  or  under  the 
cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement."  Unu  we 
set  forth  this  fact  in  action,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  we  can  reach  a  final  settlement  of  this 
conflict. 

After  this  balancing  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
former  far  outweigh  the  latter  and  that  the 
results  achieved  thus  far  attest  to  that  fact. 
We  are  seeking  a  hmited,  attainable  objec- 
tive with  vast  resources  available  and  many 
more  sUll  untouched.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
opponents  are  purstUng  what  amounts  to  an 
unlimited  objective— the  imposition  of  a 
Commuiust  government  on  the  people  of 
south  Vietnam  against  the  will  of  the  vast 
majority. 

Most  South  Vietnamese  will  resist  this  fate 
to  the  end.  primarily  because  of  the  fear  for 
their  lot  under  Communist  rule.  They  well 
know  of  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  North  Vietnamese  in  the  period  1954-56 
when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  consolidating  his 
police  state  In  the  North— a  fate  they  in  the 
South  might  expect  if  Ho  wins  now.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
this  is  total  war. 

Fortunately,  to  attain  such  an  unlimited 
objective  the  assets  and  resources  of  the 
North  are  strictlv  limited  and  clearly  inade- 
quate It  Is  they  who  started  a  war  which 
cannot  be  won.  and  It  is  their  leaders— not 
ours— who  should  be  meditating  upon  the 
inevitability  of  failure.  Although  they  may 
cling  to  the  hope  for  the  collapse  of  our  de- 
termination, events  will,  I  think,  prove  it 
vain. 

It  would  be  hard  for  any  serious  student  of 
American  history  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  fail  to  carry  out  it*  purpose  with 
such  preponderant  strength  and  with  such 
an  impressive  record  of  success  since  1965  in 
overcoming  formidable  obstacles.  The  imme- 
diate stake  in  this  conflict  Is  the  future  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  worldwide  credibility 
of  the  commitments  of  our  Government,  The 


outcome  will  determine  the  ^"f  «^!^  "J  .^^||:, 
ure  of  the  so-called  "war  of  liberaUon 
which  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow  have  an- 
nounced to  be  the  favored  technique  for 
future  Communist  expansion.  In  such  a  con- 
test for  such  stakes,  as  President  Kennedy 
sind  in  1961 :  "We  cannot  stand  asiae.  Hav- 
ing taken  sides,  this  side  can  and  must 
prevail.  


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  NEEDS 
CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION 

Mr  MATSLTNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  tMr.  Anderson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  heartily  supiwrt  the  resolu- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion so  as  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
District  of  voting  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 

l'  often  wonder  what  people  in  other 
countries  think  as  they  hear  us  proudly 
proclaim  the  cherished  ideals  of  self- 
-overnment  while  citizens  residing  at  the 
vei-\'  seat  of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  de- 
nied effective  participation  in  their  own 
Government.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  defend  such  unequal  treat- 
ment. 

The  fact  is.  moreover,  as  all  of  you 
know  that  taxation  without  representa- 
tion has  always  been  alien  to  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  And  true  representation 
of  necessity  must  include  the  power  to 
vote  in  the  legislative  body  which  gov- 
erns the  affairs  of  the  people. 

The  District  has  a  population  of  about 
800  000  residents,  more  than  11  States. 
Like  other  large  cities,  the  District  is 
compelled  to  grapple  with  its  full  share 
of  pressing  problems— crime  in  the 
streets  health,  economic  opportunity, 
housing,  and  others.  Such  problems 
could  be  dealt  with  far  more  effectively 
if  the  District  were  granted  a  voting  rep- 
resentation in  Congress. 

This  is  an  essential  step  to  meaningful 
representation  in  the  Congi-ess  for  the 
residents  of  the  District.  It  is  a  measure 
which  deserves  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  both  parties. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pubUcly  commend  the  Honorable 
Stephen  J.  PoUak  for  the  great  work  he 
has  done  in  connection  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  District  of  C^olumbia 
government  and  In  advancinp  the  cause 
to  which  I  have  addressed  myself.  As 
Presidential  Adviser  for  National  Capitol 
Affairs,  Mr.  Pollak  has  rendered  incal- 
culable service  not  onb'  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  to  the  Nation  generally. 
I  know  of  no  one  with  greater  ability, 
dedication,  and  soundness  with  the  Fed- 
eral service. 


US,  TRADE  POLICY  CHALLENGED 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentl«nan 
from  Ohio  [Mr,  Ashlby]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  35  years 
the  United  States  has  pursued  a  trade 
policy  based  upon  mutual  advantage  to 
the  United  States  and  to  other  nations 
of  the  free  world.  It  is  a  policy  which  in 
recent  vears  has  had  the  vigorous  sup- 
non  of  Presidents  Eisemiower.  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  and  it  is  a  pohcy  which, 
beyond  challenge  has  enui-ed  to  the  enor- 
mous benefits  of  American  industry  and 
labor  and,  indeed,  to  the  dynamic  growth 
of  our  entire  US,  economy. 

This  policy  is  now  being  challenged, 
Mr.  Siieaker.  by  some  representatives  of 
American  business  and  labor  who  seek. 
through  their  spokesmen  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  substitute  protectionism  for  the 
broader  advantages  and  benefits  of  re- 
ciprocal trade. 

Rather  than  promote  the  expansion  of 
international  commerce  through  the  ne- 
gotiation of  mutually  advantageous 
agreements  to  reduce  trade  barriers,  pro- 
tectionist spokesmen  would  have  us  re- 
turn to  the  law  of  the  jungle,  except  that 
in  this  economic  jungle  not  even  the 
strongest  survive.  Blind  to  the  necessity 
of  winning  for  American  products  a  place 
in  the  foreign  marketplace.  Uiese  short- 
sighted spokesmen  are  asking  Congress 
to  destrov  the  agreements  readied  during 
the  4-year  Kennedy  round  and  to  revert 
to  the'chaos  of  bygone  years  by  unposing 
quotas,  high  tariffs,  and  other  means  of 
limiting  imports. 

We  know  from  past  experience  that 
sucli  action  only  begets  retaliation.  And, 
reprisals  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  Al- 
ready, six  member  countries  of  GATT 
have  submitted  identical  notes  to  the 
State  Depaitmeiil  complaining  against 
protectionist  tendencies  which  may  com- 
promise the  results  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations.  According 
to  a  news  story  of  late  last  week— 

The  European  Community  Commission, 
the  independent  executive  Arm  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  has  begun  studyinE  possible 
retaliatory  measures.  Reprisals  by  th*  C^ni- 
mon  Market,  the  world's  largest  trading  unU 
and  a  major  American  market,  could  wipe 
^t  many  of  the  tariff  cuts  accepted  last 
June, 

Mr   Speaker,  let  us  take  a  moment  to 
review.    Five    years    ago    the    Congress 
passed  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  196.. 
replacing  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments  Act,   and   gave  the  President   a 
5-vear  authority,  until  July  1,  196'.  to 
cut  tariffs  generally  by   50  percent,  to 
eliminate  tariffs  on  categories  of  goods 
of    which    the   United   States   and    the 
European  Economic  Community,  govern- 
ing bodv  of  the  Common  Market,  ac- 
counted" for    80    percent   of   free   world 
trade   and  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  goods 
currently  dutiable  at  5  percent  or  less  on 
cert,ain  noncompetitive  agricultural  and 
forest  products.  This  led  to  the  so-called 
Kennedy    round    of    mulUlateral    trade 
negotiations,  the  sixth  round  of  trade 
negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General    Agreement     on     Tariffs    and 
Trade— GATT. 
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In  terms  of  the  number  of  participat- 
ing nations,  the  amount  of  trade  in- 
volved, and  the  scope  and  depth  of  trade 
liberalization,  it  was  by  far  the  greatest 
achievement  in  the  series  of  negotiations 
in  the  20-j-ear  history-  of  the  GATT. 

As  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  round, 
tariff  concessions  were  exchanged  cover- 
ing about  $40  billion  of  trade.  The  United 
States  granted  tariff  concessions  on  $8.5 
billion  of  its  imports.  It  made  tariff  re- 
ductions on  $7.9  billion,  or  on  64  percent 
of  U.S.  dutiable  imports  from  all  sources, 
including  both  participants  and  non- 
participants  in  these  negotiations.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  bound  exist- 
ing rates  of  duty  on  $150  million,  and 
bound  the  existing  duty-free  treatment 
on  about  $400  million  of  Imports. 

Of  the  total  of  $8.5  billion,  almost  $700 
million  were  imports  from  developing 
countries  which  participated  in  the 
negotiations  and  about  $500  million  were 
imports  from  nonparticipants. 

Concessions  by  the  United  States  to 
other  major  participants — Canada,  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Austria.  Denmark, 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  Japan — cov- 
ered $6.7  billion  of  U.S  imports,  these 
concessions  consisting  of  $6  4  billion  of 
duty  reductions  or  eliminations.  $89  mil- 
lion of  bound  or  existing  rates,  and  $240 
million  of  duty-free  bindings. 

Tariff  concessions  made  by  all  par- 
ticipants other  than  the  United  States 
covered  a  total  of  about  $32  billion  of 
their  imports,  including  $8  1  billion  of 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Other 
major  participants — listed  above — made 
tariff  concessions  of  all  kinds  totaling 
about  $30  billion,  including  $7.6  billion 
of  imports  from  the  United  States.  These 
countries  reduced  or  eliminated  duties 
on  $6.7  billion  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  bound  existing  rates  on  $68 
million  and  existing  duty-free  treatment 
on  $845  million  of  U.S.  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  spokesmen  for  protec- 
tionist-oriented industries  would  have 
us  believe  that  U.S.  negotiators  were  out- 
flanked, outplayed,  and  outwitted  by 
their  counterparts  during  the  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations.  This  manifestly  is 
contrary  to  fact.  What  they  see  is  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  their  individual 
advantage  by  bringing  pressure  on  the 
Congress  at  a  time  when  there  is  restive- 
ness  in  the  business  community,  concern 
over  a  tax  increase  and  anxiety  over  the 
demands  being  placed  upon  our  compet- 
itive economy.  I  would  hope  and  most 
respectfully  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Congress  will  have  the  good  sense  and 
wisdom  to  consider  most  carefully  these 
proposals  which  would  reverse  U.S.  policy 
and  posture.  Our  responsibility,  after 
all.  is  to  the  total  business  community, 
both  now  and  in  the  years  ahead,  and. 
beyond  that,  to  the  economic  well-being 
and  viability  of  the  free  world,  which 
looks  to  us  for  enlightened  guidance  and 
leadership. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  is  worthy  of  our  attention: 
(From  the  Maiden  Evening  News  and 
Medford  Dally  Mercury) 
Reason  Prevails 
There  now  e.xists  a  fair  chance  that  $339 
million  of  taxpayers'  money  will  not  be  spent 
on  the  proposed  government  owned  Dickey- 
Lincoln     School     hydroelectric     project     in 
northern  Maine.  Evidently  the  Congress,  hav- 
ing  second    thoughts,    viewed    this    dubious 
undertaking  as  both  impractical  and  unnec- 
essary although  the  Senate  has  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  and  the  matter  of  initial  funds 
will  probably  go  to  a  conference. 

By  its  recent  action  in  deleting  $1.6  mil- 
lion of  preliminary  planning  money  for 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  from  the  $4.6  billion 
omnibus  public  works  blU,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives demonstrated  a  competent 
awareness  of  the  realities  of  electric  power 
supply  in  New  England. 

First,  this  proposed  Federal  hydroelectric 
project  would  cost  at  least  $284  million  with- 
out the  transmission  facilities  and  interest 
during  construction.  Secondly,  adding  the 
cost  escalation  of  labor  and  materials  at  a 
modest  annual  rate  of  fotu-  per  cent,  it  would 
increase  the  i;otal  cost  by  $55  million  over  the 
six-and-one-half  year  period  of  construction, 
making  a  cost  of  $339  million.  In  addition. 
the  cost  of  high  voltage  transmission  lines 
to  bring  the  power  some  400  miles  to  load 
centers  would  be  anoliier  $80  million  plus  a 
four  per  cent  escalation  of  this  construction, 
plus  the  interest  during  construction  to 
bring  the  grand  total  to  nearly  a  half  million 
dollars. 

Now  what  would  the  taxpayer  be  getting 
for  this  huge  sum  of  money? 

He  would  get  a  project  that  would  produce 
one  per  cent  of  New  England's  combined 
electric  power  requirements. 

He  would  get  a  project  that  would  be 
technologically  obsolete  before  It  was  fin- 
ished. Atomic  power  and  pumped  storage 
generation  are  now  a  practical  reality. 

He  would  get  a  project  that  would  have  no 
genuine  effect  on  the  cost  of  electric  power 
in  New  England. 

The  electric  utility  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land, through  its  regionally  coordinated  con- 
struction program  known  as  the  "Big  11 
Powerloop,"  is  today  building  electric  genera- 
tion facilities  and  transmission  lines  to  meet 
this  area's  growing  requirements  for  low  cost 
electric  power.  The  one-and-one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  being  used  to  carry  this  program 
is  tax-producing  Investor  capital  that  will 
contribute  to  federal,  state  and  local  treas- 
uries, not  money  from  the  taxpayers'  already 
well-used  pocket. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  remains 
as  always  highly  debatable. 


fication  on  the  passage  by  the  House 
yesterday  of  H.R.  13048,  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  amend- 
ments. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  am  deeply  aware  of  its  impor- 
tance to  library  systems  throughout  the 
Nation.  Of  particular  significance  are 
sections  which  extend  for  1  year  the 
period  during  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  provide  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  certain  programs. 

These  programs  include  interJibvaiy 
cooperation,  institutional  hbrary  services, 
and  services  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Other  sections  of  the  amendments 
provide  for  technical  corrections  which 
are  vital  for  proper  implementation  of 
the  act. 

The  entire  library  services  program 
has  far  exceeded  even  the  most  enthusi- 
astic predictions  of  success.  Its  impact 
has  been  truly  astonishing.  Its  accomp- 
lishments in  the  past  decade  include: 

Seventy-five   million   people   received 
new  or  improved  public  library  service. 
Thirteen  million  people  received  public 
library  .service  for  the  first  time. 

Twenty-seven  million  books  and  re- 
lated materials  were  purchased  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  funds  and  added 
to  local  library  collections. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  bookmobiles 
have  been  placed  in  operation  across  the 
country,  primarily  giving  library  service 
to  rural  areas. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  persons 
have  been  employed  In  our  States  and 
localities  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
library  services  and  construction. 

Seven  hundred  and  nineteen  public  li- 
brary construction  projects  have  been 
approved,  to  serve  23  million  people. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  in  Federal 
funds  for  public  library  services  in  the 
States  has  been  matched  with  $321  mil- 
lion in  State  and  local  funds. 

Sixty  million  dollars  in  Federal  funds 
for  public  library  construction  has  been 
matched  with  $130  million  in  State  and 
local  funds. 

With  such  a  list  of  accomplishments, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  I  am  so 
pleased  at  the  passage  of  H.R.  13048, 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  our  Na- 
tion's libraries  to  continue  this  out- 
standing progress.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  this  farsighted  action. 


October  17,  1967 
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REASON  PREVAILS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 


LIBRARY      SERVICES      AND      CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Miciiigan  [Mr.  Willi.am  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  express  my  pleasure  and  grati- 


SECRETARY  FOWLER  CITES  PER- 
SUASIVE EVIDENCE  TO  SHOW 
NEED  FOR  ADMINISTRATIONS 
TAX  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
at  the  National  Press  Club  last  month, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler 
set  the  record  straight  on  the  need  for 
a  tax  increase  this  year. 


In  view  of  all  the  nonsense  we  are 
hearing  from  our  Republican  colleagues 
on  this  matter.  I  think  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  remind  ourselves  what  the  Sec- 
retary said. 

His  persuasive  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  proposal  demolishes  the  Republican 
position  of  do  nothing  and  the  need  for 
an  Increase  will  go  away. 

This  is  irresponsible  politics.  And  the 
Republicans  know  it.  But  they  are  trying 
to  hide  the  fact,  as  the  Secretary  noted, 
that  a  vote  against  the  tax  increase  "is  a 
vote  for  the  biggest  budget  deficit  for  any 
fiscal  year  since  World  War  II." 

America  needs  this  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charce  and  it  needs  it  now.  We  can  delay 
no  longer.  And  those  Republicans  who 
have  raised  phony  issues  to  cloud  their 
opposition  to  this  tax  must  realize  that 
they  are  endangering  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation. 

For  as  the  Secretary  said : 

A  vote  asainst  the  tax  increase  is  a  vote 
to  keep  the'heaviest  foot  since  World  War  II 
on  the  Nation's  economic  accelerator  at  a 
time  when  it  has  already  rebounded  to  a 
safe  cruising  speed. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  increase- 
He  continued — 
Is  to  risk  throwing  away  an  economic  ex- 
pansion which  in  November  will  reach  its 
80th  month  and  become  the  longest  and  most 
rewarding  period  of  sustained  growth  in  the 
Nation's  history. 

The  case  is  clearly  in  favor  of  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

And  time  Is  running  out  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
should  carefully  review  Secretary  Fow- 
ler's speech  on  the  reasons  for  a  10-per- 
cent tax  surcharge. 

Mr.  Fowler's  excellent  statement  on 
the  urgent  need  for  prompt  enactment 
of  the  administration's  tax  proposals  fol- 
lows : 
Remarks    by    the    Honorable     Henry     H. 

Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  TREAstjRY.  at  a 

National  Press  Chjb  Luncheon.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  September  21,  1967 

The  moment  of  truth  is  approaching  for 
the  Congress  and  the  nation.  In  that  moment 
the  Congress  will  decide  the  foremost  finan- 
cial and  economic  policy  issue  of  the  year 
and,  perhaps,  many  years.  That  question  Is 
whether  Congress  will  enact  the  President's 
proposals  for  a  10  percent  surcharge  on  exist- 
ing income  taxes  :ind  join  with  him  in  re- 
ducing planned  Federal  expenditures  and 
avoiding  some  contingent  increases. 

If  I  don't  register  any  other  point.  let  us 
be  clear  that  this  proposed  tax  would  not  be 
10  percent  of  your  Income,  but  10  percent 
of  your  tax— a  tax  on  a  tax — equal  to  about 
1  cent  out  of  every  dollar  of  your  income. 

It  is  the  height  of  presumption  for  a 
downtown  bureaucrat,  who  has  never  run 
for  office,  to  give  unsolicited  advice  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  politics  and  taxes.  Be- 
sides. I've  heard  how  high  the  mail  is  running 
against  a  tax  increase.  So.  I  would  confine 
my  comments  to  what  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try. However,  If  you  change  the  tense  of  the 
remarks  that  follow  concerning  a  vote  against 
the  tax  increase  they  might  be  what  a  hypo- 
thetical opposition  candidate  might  say  next 
summer  or  fall  about  a  vote  this  fall  against 
the  tax  increase  by  an  incumbent — particu- 
larly if  the  tax  increase  failed  to  pass. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  increase  proposals 
Is  a  vote  for  the  biggest  budget  deficit  for 
any  fiscal  year  since  World  War  II. 


A  vote  against  the  tax  Increase  is  a  vote 
to  keep  the  heaviest  foot  since  World  Wir 
II  on  the  nation's  economic  accelerator  at  a 
time  when  It  has  already  rebounded  to  a 
safe  cruising  speed. 

A  vote  agamst  the  tax  increase  is  to  risk 
throwing  away  an  economic  expansion  which 
in  November  will  reach  its  BOth  month  and 
become  the  longest  and  most  rewardmg  pe- 
riod of  sustained  growth  in  the  nations 
history. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  increase  is  a  vote  for 
a  resumption  of  the  old  boom  and  bust  cycle 
that  every  American  over  twenty-one  can 
remember  with  sadness,  bitterness  and  ap- 
prehension. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  increase  is  a  vote 
for  a  return  to  the  excessive  and  unsustain- 
able boom  followed  inevitably  by  the  reces- 
sion years  like  1954  and  1958  when  over  a 
million  Jobs  a  year  disappeared  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  years  beginning  with  1962 
when  every  year  more  than  a  million  new 
civUtan  jobs  were  created. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  increase  is  a  vote 
for  an  overheated  economy  and  spirahng  in- 
flation. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  increase  that  would 
temporarily  take  away  on  the  average  of  1 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  individual  tax- 
payers of  America  ttntil  June  30,  1969  is  a 
vote  for  an  inflation  that  will  diminish  the 
real  income  of  these  same  individual  tax- 
payers a  number  of  percentage  points  a  year 
for  many  years  and  unjustly  place  the  crud- 
est tax  o"f  all— spiraling  Inflation— on  the 
tens  of  millions  of  our  low  income  families 
who  pay  no  taxes  or  are  exempt  from  the 
proposed  surcharge. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  Increase  is  par- 
ticularly a  vote  to  levy  that  cruel  and  unjust 
depreciation  of  Income  on  those  who  are 
elderly  and  retired  and  must  live  on  a  fixed 
income  with  the  prospect  of  increased  earn- 
ings no  longer  a  compensating  factor. 

A  vole  against  the  tax  Increase  is  a  vote  for 
skv-high  interest  rates  and  tight  money  for 
all  borrowers  that  will  be  the  consequence  of 
the  overcrowding  of  already  crowded  credit 
markets  by  government  borrowings  to  meet 
the  deficit. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  increase  is  a  vote  to 
bring  demand  into  balance  with  supply  by 
making  credit  unavailable  to  some  which  will 
bring  depression  once  again  to  the  housing 
industry,  make  credit  less  available  to  the 
small  businessman  and  State  and  local  bor- 
rowers, and  leave  the  would-be  home  buyer 
out  in  the  cold. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  increase  is  a  vote 
for  increased  hardship  for  the  young  and  the 
poor,  whether  in  ghettos  or  outside  of  them, 
because  they  will  bear  the  brunt  of  increased 
costs  of  the  bare  needs  of  living,  the  lack  of 
adequate  housing  and  the  eventual  loss  of 
opportunity  that  can  only  come  from  a 
steadily  growing  economy  that  creates  a  mil- 
lion toa  million  and  a  half  civilian  Jobs  each 
year. 

A  vote  against  the  tax  Increase  is  to  strike 
a  hard  blow  at  our  national  competitive 
strength  and  our  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
If  they  are  undermined  by  flooding  imports 
to  meet  excessive  demand  and  diminished  ex- 
ports because  of  price  and  supply  problems, 
it  will  endanger  the  dollar  and  the  interna- 
tional financial  stability  and  progress  which 
depend  on  it.  It  will  diminish  the  abihty  of 
our  country  to  play  its  historic  and  crucial 
part  in  Free  World  security  and  development. 
These  views  reflect  far  more  than  my  judg- 
ment. They  embody  the  opinions  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  the  Cotmcil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et, the  entire  Cabinet,  and  the  entire  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  But  this  point  of  view  goes 
far  beyond  those  in  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  concerned  with 
public  economic  and  financial  policy.  It  em- 
braces the  leaders  of  the  private  sector. 


In  recent  weeks  a  singular  near  unanimity 
has  emerged  among  many  of  the  nation's 
foremost  businessmen  and  labor  leaders, 
economists  (lx>th  academic  and  in  business  i . 
indusiriaUsts.  bankers  and  financial  leaders 
in  recommending  a  tax  increase.  All  of  them, 
subjectivelv  at  least,  have  the  normal  human 
aversion  to  paying  increased  taxes.  Objec- 
tlvelv,  however,  and  after  appraisal  of  the 
unacceptable  alternatives,  they  support  the 
President's  recommendations— in  substance, 
if  not  in  each  detail. 

This  consensus  In  favor  of  a  tax  increase 
is  spread  among  responsible  leaders  through- 
out the  country.  It  takes  a  sense  of  Wue  re- 
sfxjnsibillty  for  an  Industrialist,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  stockholders,  to  recommend 
greater  taxes.  The  labor  leader,  elected  by  the 
members  of  his  union  to  represent  theu-  best 
interests,  must  show  a  similar  sense  of  wise 
fortitude.  The  professional  economist,  who 
is  paid  to  be  right  more  often  than  he  is 
wrong,  evaluates  the  economic  climate  most 
carefully  before  he  goes  down  the  line  lor  a 
tax  Increase.  In  a  way,  all  of  these  have  as 
much  to  lose  from  making  a  WTong  judgment 
on  this  question  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

Let  me  recite  a  few  expressions  of  this 
growing  consensus  lor  a  tax  Increase; 

In  early  August,  Henry  Ford  was  Joined  by 
other  well-known  members  of  the  business 
communltv  In  supporting  a  tax  increase.  He 
simply  said  that  "higher  tax  revenues  are 
necessary  to  help  control  inflation". 

George  Meany.  President  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
told  the  House' Ways  and  Mear^s  Committee 
that  organized  labor  backs  higher  taxes  un- 
der the  current  circumstances  In  both  prin- 
ciple and   practice. 

Another  group  of  twenty- four  leading 
businessmen,  headed  by  Howard  Boyd,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  El  Pasoo  Natural  Gas 
Company,  told  the  House  Ways  ajid  Mesn-s 
Comniittee  that  "we  believe  a  tax  increase, 
together  with  the  restriction  of  non-essen- 
tial government  spending,  is  vitally  necessary- 
to  the  continued  economic  health  and  yren 
being  of  the  Nation."  Those  Joining  Mr. 
Boyd  included  J.  Peter  Grace.  President  of 
W.R.  Grace  and  Co.;  Edgar  F.  Kaiser.  Presi- 
dent of  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation,  and 
James  A.  Linen,  President  of  Time.  Inc. 

Leading  business  and  financial  organiza- 
tions, reflecting  their  Intimate  knowledge  oi 
money  and  credit  conditions  and  the  eco- 
nomic outlook,  unanimously  supported  the 
call  for  a  tax  increase  and  reduced  expendi- 
tures. These  included  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  the  Investment  Bankers  Association, 
the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builden. 
and  the  National  League  of  Insured  Sarings 
Associations. 

A  group  of  260  academic  economists  signed 
a  statement  circulated  by  Walter  Heller, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Bconomlc 
Ad\-iEers;  tax  expert  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  and  George  L. 
Bach  of  Stanford  University.  They  stated  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
part:  "We  urge  early  enactment  of  tax  leg- 
islation along  the  general  lines  proposed  by 
President  Johnson."  While  not  necessarily 
agreeing  on  the  timing  and  the  amount  of 
the  increase,  the  group  said  the  increase  is 
needed  "to  maintain  orderly  growth,  prevent 
a  resurgence  of  Inflation,  and  forestall  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  tight  money". 

Lined  up  In  favor  of  the  tax  Increase  Is 
every  man  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson — 
Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  Dr.  Raymond  Saulnler. 
Dr.  Walter  Heller— a;id  such  outstanding  and 
experienced  former  members  of  that  body  as 
Dr.  Paul  McCracken,  Dr.  Kermlt  Gordon,  Dr. 
Otto  Eckstein,  and  Dr.  Robert  Turner. 
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In  ft  letter  submitted  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  since  the  Labor  Day 
recess.  William  H.  Chartener.  Vice  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Business  Econ- 
omlsta,  said  a  poll  of  the  group  revealed  that 
three  out  of  four  economists  employed  by 
major  U.  S.  business  Arms  favor  an  Increase 
In  income  tax  rates  immediiitely  or  in  the 
near  future. 

Those  supporting  the  tax  Increase  Include 
former   Secretary   of   the   Treasury.    Douglas 
Djllon,  and  the  former  Under  Secretary  for 
Monetary  Affairs.  Robert  Roosa.  At  the  time 
these    gentlemen,    and    Stuart    T.    Saunders. 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
Walter  Wriston.   President   of  the  First   Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  aopeared  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  Saunders  presented  to  the  Committee  a 
statement  supporting  the  tax  Increase  and 
the    control    and    reduction    in    Federal    ex- 
penditures that  -.as  signed  by  445  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  Industrlali.-t.s  and  banking  and 
financial  leaders.  The  st.itement  said:  "The 
combined  result  of  the  tax  increase  and  ex- 
penditure reductions  should  hold  the  deficit 
to  manageable  proportions.  These  steps  are 
necessary  to  prevent  a  deficit  so  large  that 
it  could  lead  to  dangerous  Inflation,  splraling 
interest   rates,    tight    money,    and   a   serious 
weakening     in     our     balance     of     payments 
position." 

And  the  next  day  William  McChesney 
Martin.  Jr  .  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  told  the  Committee:  "We  have  already 
clear  and  compelling  evidence  of  a  resurgence 
In  Inflationary  pressures,  which,  if  un- 
checked, would  curtail  our  domestic  expan- 
sion, aggravate  an  already  serious  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  and  bring  severe 
strains  In  the  markets  for  credit,  partic- 
ularly the  mortgage  market  .  .  ,  Accordingly, 
I  favor  prompt  enactment  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President." 

In  last  Sundays  New  York  Times  news 
analysis  there  was  tJiis  observation: 

"The  experts — economists,  businessmen, 
financiers,  union  leaders — agree  to  a  re- 
markable extent  that  a  t.ix  increase  is 
needed  this  year  to  stop  Inflation  and  a  rapid 
rise  In  Interest  ratee  that  could  seriously 
damage  many  areas  of  the  economy.  The 
near-unanimity  of  those  who  have  educa- 
tional and  professional  quailflcations  to  speak 
out  on  economic  Issues  was.  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  most  dramatic  and  startling  aspect 
of  the  hearings  on  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed 10  percent  tax  surcharge  that  came  to 
a  cloee  last  week  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  That  those  who  were 
beard  by  the  committee  constituted  a  truly 
representative  cross-section  of  their  various 
fields  could  not  be  doubted.  The  witness  list 
was  In  no  way  stacked. 

"Yet  the  number  of  those  who  opposed  a 
tax  Increase  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand:  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  (but  not  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers),  one  prominent 
economist  and  a  couple  of  businessmen." 

Why  did  I  stress  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks. In  the  tones  and  words  of  a  political 
stump  speaker,  the  fact  that  a  Congressman 
who  votes  against  the  tax  Increase  is  practic- 
ing political  Russian  roulette? 

Why  do  I  outline  the  basis  for  a  telling 
political  appeal  to  people  who  think  of  them- 
selves as  consumers,  the  poor  and  untaxed. 
the  elderly  and  those  who  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes, the  businessman  and  the  worker. 
those  who  would  build  a  home,  by  anyone 
who  would  run  next  year  in  primary  or  gen- 
eral elections  against  a  member  of  the  House 
who  votes  against  the  tax  increase? 

It  is  because  representative  government 
miy  face  a  breakdown.  There  is  considerable 
danger  that  many  of  the  peoples  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress  may  accede 
to  wholly  normal  but  uninformed  taxpayer 
reaction  and  vote  against  the  tax  increase. 
There  is  a  risk  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  not  lead  public  and  voter  opinion 
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to  the  almost  uniform  Judgment  of  those  In 
both  public  and  private  life  who  are  experts 
In  the  way  our  economy  works. 

For  this  Is  not  the  simple  issue  of  voting 
to  increase  taxes  to  pay  for  some  desired  ob- 
jective, as  we  face  it  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  No  one  Is  per  se  for  increasing  taxes. 
Voters  who  reflect  the  taxpayer  syndrome 
will  naturally  react  against  an  Increase. 
There  are  few  who  feel  passionately  with 
Justice  Holmes  that  "Taxes  are  what  we  pay 
for  civilized  society." 

Indeed,  this  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
had  fought  for  three  significant  reductions 
in  Federal  taxes  in  the  last  five  years  which 
are  saving  taxpayers  $24.2  billion  this  year, 
recommended  to  the  President  this  tax  In- 
crease for  only  one  reason  and  with  great 
reluctance. 

And  the  President  recommended  It  to  the 
Congress  for  only  one  reason  and  with  great 
reluctance. 

It  was  because  the  alternative — an  economy 
in  shambles— with  Incalculable  damage  to 
the  individuals  and  efforts  that  depend  on 
it — was  far  more  unhappy. 

One  who  is  Importantly  involved  In  this 
Issue  remarked  recently  that  old  age  was 
very  unwelcome,  but  the  alternative  is  worse. 
So  it  is  with  this  tax  Increase. 
As  of  this  hour,  this  date  It  may  be  po- 
litically realistic  for  a  member  of  Congress 
to  state,  and  with  perfect  honesty,  that  "my 
mail  is  running  heavily  against  this  tax  In- 
crease" and,  consequently,  "I  don't  propose 
to  vote  for  it." 

My  first  plea  would  be  that  he  put  the 
welfare  of  his  country  ahead  of  his  own 
personal  Interests.  But  I  wouldn't  stop  there. 
Let  him  look  ahead  to  next  fall.  Let  him 
look  at  what  may  well  turn  into  a  voter  back- 
lash with  pal-iiul  political  consequences  If 
he  reads  only  his  current  mall  and  Ignores 
the  economic  Indicators. 

Let  him  remember  that,  however  unwel- 
come to  Americans  as  taxpayers,  the  Presi- 
dent's  program    Is   in   the   best   Interest   of 
those   same    Americans — as   consumers    who 
want  prices  to  be  as  stable  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  reasonably  full  employment  and 
a  healthy  rate  of  growth— as  wage  and  salary 
earners  who  have  or  seek  Jobs — as  business- 
men whose  life  blood  is  credit  and  steadily 
expanding  demand  from  confident  custom- 
ers— as  home  buyers,  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen to  whom  ever  higher  Interest  rates, 
tight  money  and  Increased  costs  are  far  mo.e 
cruel  than  taxes — as  poor  elderly  or  living  on 
a  fixed  income  to  whom  a  spiral  of  inflation 
is  ruinous — as  fighting  men  who  dream  of 
returning  some  day  to  a  Job  and  a  home. 
If   the   President's   program   is   rejected — 
with  the  economic  consequences  that  those 
most   familiar   with   the   economy   fear  and 
predict  with  near  unanimity — then  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  voted  against  the  tax 
Increase,  regardless  of  their  reasons,  are  likely 
to  find  a  large  share  of   the  responsibility 
placed  on  their  doorstep  by  all  of  their  con- 
stituents— not  Just  a  few  who  responded  as 
natural,  normal  Americans  by  writing  a  let- 
ter  to  their  Congressmen  objecting  to  in- 
creased taxes. 

To  Illustrate,  let  us  consider  the  alterna- 
tive from  the  consumer  point  of  view  of  a 
tax  increase  versus  no  tax  Increase  for  the 
people  of  America,  including  both  the  125 
million  men.  women,  and  children  who  are 
taxpayers  or  members  of  taxpajing  families, 
who  would  be  asked  to  give  up  an  average  of 
1  percent  of  their  income  for  the  surcharge, 
and  the  75  million  men,  women  and  children 
who  would  not  be  touched  at  all  by  the  sur- 
charge either  because  of  the  low  income  ex- 
emption from  the  surcharge  or  because  no 
tax  is  paid  by  them  or  their  families  under 
present  law. 

As  a  benchmark,  over  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Korean  War  prices  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  SU  percent.  This  is  3  percentage 
points  more  than  the  2?3  percent  rise  that 
might  be  expected  with  the  surcharge. 


Let  us  consider  the  Impact  on  all  of  us  of 
an  additional  rise  of  3  percent  in  consumer 
prices  which,  using  the  Korean  experience 
as  a  guidlEg  benchmark,  might  result  in 
the  absence  of  the  surcharge. 

The  figures  are  both  shocking  and  very 
Instructive.  A  single  individual  with  ,?9ob 
of  money  income  would  pay  no  surcharge:  he 
would  be  exempt.  But  a  3  percent  additional 
rise  In  prices  would  actually  decrease  the 
real  income  of  this  individual  4  percent 
since  such  a  person  typically  must  spend 
more  than  his  meager  Income  on  current 
Uvlng,  making  up  the  difference  by  going 
into  debt  or  drawing  down  on  savings.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  4  percent  tax  on 
his    Income 

For  the  single  individual  living  on  $5,000, 
the  surcharge  would  impose  a  tax  of  ZZZ, 
equal  to  1.3  percent  of  his  income.  The  bur- 
den of  the  additional  3  percer.t  rise  In  prices 
would  amount  to  .$144.  equal  to  2.8  percent 
of  his  income — a  smaller  relative  burden 
than  for  the  Individual  with  $900  income, 
but  still  be  above  the  burden  cf  the  sur- 
charge. At  the  S20.000  Income  level  fne  sav- 
charge  burden  would  rise  in  relative  terms  to 
2.5  percent  of  income  and  amount  to  $4^2. 
while  the  additional  3  percent  rise  In  prices 
would  amount  to  $540. 

Turning  to  a  family  of  four  we  again  tee 
the  same  unjust  pattern  of  the  burden  dis- 
tribution of  inflation  compared  to  the  sur- 
charge. At  $2,500  and  at  $5,000  of  family  in- 
come no  surcharge  is  paid.  In  contrast,  the 
burden  of  the  additional  price  rise  Is  equal 
to  $82  or  3'3  percent  of  income  at  $2,500.  and 
$147  or  3.1  percent  at  $5,000. 

At  $10,000  of  family  income,  the  surcharge 
would  amount  to  $iil  or  1.1  percent  of  in- 
come. The  burden  of  the  3  percent  price  rise 
would  be  $285  or  2.9  percent.  This  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  surcharge  but 
less  in  relation  to  income  than  the  burden 
on  lower  incomes. 

Some  individuals  and  families  in  each  of 
these  ranges  will,  of  course,  experience  a  rise 
in  incomes  when  prices  rise.  These  people 
would  not  be  hurt  as  much  by  Inflation  as 
would  others  whose  incomes  are  fixed,  but 
in  the  end  everyone  loses.  While  the  sur- 
charge exempts  entirely  the  low  income  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  the  price  rise  would  place 
its  heaviest  relative  burden  on  families  and 
individuals  in  the  lowest  income  ranges. 

But  the  overall  result  of  a  3  percent  addi- 
tional price  rise  would  be  to  diminish  the 
real  income  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  far  more  than  the 
average  loss  of  1  percent  flowing  from  the 
tax  Increase. 

Does  that  make  a  vote  against  the  In- 
creased tax  reflect  the  right  measure  of  the 
political  risks? 

But  there  are  others  who  place  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  tax  Increase  on  higher  ground 
than  mail  from  home.  Let  us  turn  to  them. 
Some  of  the  reluctance  to  support  a  tax  in- 
crease wholeheartedly  and  see  it  move  along 
promptly  through  the  legislative  process 
comes  from  those  in  Congress  and  out  who 
believe  that  a  balanced  program  of  fiscal 
restraint,  including  both  tax  increases  and 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditures,  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  Many  of  those  who  stress 
the  importance  of  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures along  with  any  tax  increase  share  the 
point  of  view  expressed  in  my  comments 
concerning  the  danger  to  the  economy  from 
operating  the  government  on  the  very  large 
deficit  in  the  current  and  prospective  eco- 
nomic environment. 

During  the  course  of  this  week  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee are  beginning  their  closed  door  de- 
liberations on  the  tax  increase.  Many  mem- 
bers of  this  determinative  body  have  no 
secret  of  their  concern  that  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  reducing  expenditures 
be  geared  by  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  in  principle  be- 
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tween  the  President  and  his  Administration 
and  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  or  the  Congress  on  the  substan- 
tive importance  of  coupling  expenditure  re- 
ductions with  tax  increases,  while  minimizing 
and  avoiding  any  contingent  Increases  in  ex- 
penditures that  are  not  now  definitely  pro- 
vided for  In  law  and  appropriations. 

The  President  In  his  Tax  Message  of  Au- 
gust 3  1967  pledged  to  the  country  and  the 
Congress  that  he  will  make  every  possible 
expenditure  reduction— civilian  and  mili- 
tary—in the  Budget  submitted  last  January, 
short  of  Jeopardizing  the  nations  security 
and  well-being. 

He  outlined  a  procedure  for  effecting  these 
expenditure  reductions,  stating  that  as  Con- 
gress completes  each  appropriation  bill  af- 
fecting Fiscal  1968  expenditures,  "we  will 
examine  at  once,  very,  very  carefully"  the 
results  of  those  actions,  and  determine  where, 
how,  and  by  how  much  expenditures  under 
these  appropriations  can  be  reduced.  He  also, 
at  the  same  time,  announced  that  he  was 
directing  each  Department  and  Agency  head 
to  review  every  one  of  his  programs,  to 
identify  reductions  which  can  be  made,  and 
to  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  in 
detail  on  the  actions  he  Is  taking  to  put 
those  reductions  into  effect. 

But  he  noted  that  action  by  the  Executive 
Branch  alone  to  reduce  expenditiu-es  would 
not  serve  the  purpose  If  every  time  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  saves  a  dollar  the  Congress  adds 
another  dollar— or  more— to  the  expendi- 
tures recommended  In  the  January  Budget 
by  appropriation  or  legislation  increasing  ex- 
penditures outside  of  appropriations  such  as 
the  Employee  Pay  Bill. 

In  every  case  In  which  the  Congress  has 
completed  the  appropriation  bill  for  a  De- 
partment or  Agency  affecting  Fiscal  1968 
expenditures  this  process  has  been  foUowed. 
Appropriation  bUls  covering  the  operations 
of  the  Treasury.  Post  OfBce  and  Interior  De- 
partments are  the  only  ones  completed  to 
date  The  heads  of  those  Departments,  pur- 
suing an  extensive  review,  are  identifying  the 
reductions  that  can  be  made  over  and  be- 
yond those  resulting  from  Congressional  ap- 
propriation action.  They  are  taking  steps  to 
put  into  effect  both  the  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures for  Fiscal  1968  reflecting  Con- 
gressional  action    and   additional    Executive 

action. 

This  sets  a  pattern  for  the  procedure  which 
will  be  followed  for  the  remaining  appro- 
priation acts  as  soon  as  Congress  sends  them 
to  the  President. 

Moreover,  following  the  presentation  of  his 
Message  the  President  met  with  every  Demo- 
crat in  the  House  and  at  least  fifty  Republi- 
cans and  talked  extensively  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  deficit,  the  tax  Increase  proposal, 
and  the  need  to  reduce  expenditures — as  well 
;is  take  other  action  necessary  to  diminish 
the  deficit. 

In  his  statement  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  August  14,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  made  clear  that  these  cuts 
would  bite  into  projected  non-defense  or 
civilian  type  expenditxires.  He  said: 

"We  have  begun  a  concerted  effort  to 
achieve  every  reduction  and  deferral  which 
can  reasonably  be  made  In  order  to  lower 
non-defense  expenditures.  We  are  determined 
to  cut  more  than  the  $15  billion,  which 
would  offset  the  release  of  1967  withheld 
funds  and  the  uncontrollable  Increases  in 
CCC,  public  assistance,  and  other  outlays. 
Such  a  cut  would  bring  civilian  expendi- 
tures— exclusive  of  changes  in  participation 
sales  and  in  the  Presidents  pay  proposals — 
back  to  the  $59.5  billion  level  estimated  In 
the  January  budget.  Our  actual  reduction 
target  is  larger  than  that — we  are  aiming 
at  a  cut  of  over  $2  billion — as  a  means  of 
holding  civilian  expenditures  below  the  Jan- 
uary estimate.  Such  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion would  require  cuts  In  obUgatlonal  au- 
thority and  program  levels  of  some  $4  bil- 
lion. Whether  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  our 


target  fullv,  I  cannot  predict  at  this  time. 
But  we  are  setting  our  sights  high  In  order 
to  Insure  significant  reductions,  when  the 
actual  results  are  all  in.  The  outcome  will,  of 
course,  depend  in  part  upon  Congressional 
action  on  the  budget,  as  well  as  our  own 
efforts."  ^  . 

I  am  confident  that  the  discussions  being 
currently  held  In  the  Executive  Session  of 
the  House  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  will 
produce  an  agreement  which  will  give  every 
member  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  co- 
operate with  the  President  in  bringing  the 
deficit  in  the  1968  Budget  to  manageable 
proportions  by  increasing  taxes  and  reducing 
or  holding  down  expenditures. 

W'e  cannot  afford  a  failure  or  delay  In  act- 
ing affirmativelv  on  the  tax  Increase  proposal 
because  the  procedures  of  the  appropriation 
process  and  the  administrative  follow-up 
promised  by  the  President  have  not  yet  sup- 
plied the  detailed  particulars  of  the  reduc- 
Uons  that  will  be  forthcoming. 

Everyone  knows  that  after  a  Report  by  the 
House  "  Wavs     and     Means    Committee    and 
House    action,    there   mtist   be   hearings   by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  debate 
under  the  Senate  rules  prior  to  Senate  ac- 
tion. Everyone  knows  that  during  this  period 
final    action    on    appropriation    bills   by   the 
Congress,  putting  the  President  In  the  posi- 
tion to  make  positive  Identification  of  the 
areas  of  expenditure  reduction  to  be  effected, 
will  proceed  in  piecemeal  fashion.  Everyone 
knows  that  only  when  all  of  these   actions 
have  been  completed  and  the  Congressional 
decisions  on  appropriations  and  reductions 
in  programs  are  finally  taken  can  the  Presi- 
dent make  the  additional  decisions  on  ex- 
penditures that  may  be  necessary  and  supply 
the  Congress  and  the  nation  with  a  bill  of 
particulars  Identifying  In  orderly  fashion  the 
reductions    In    expenditures— military    and 
civilian— In     the     context     of     up-to-date 
Budget  totals.  For  the  President  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  new  series  of  budget  rec- 
ommendations at  this  time  would  only  serve 
to  compound  the  delays  in  the  appropria- 
tion process.  Many  of  the  appropriation  bills 
already  have  been  acted  on  by  the  House  ap- 
propriation   committee    and    subcommittees 
and  passed  by  the  House. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  varlotis  pro- 
visions" in  law  or  statements  In  the  House 
Committee  Report  that  could  be  devised  to 
protect  the  position  of  the  House  In  any 
final  Inslstance  its  members  may  require  on 
expenditure  policy  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing a  tax  Increase.  Moreover,  final  House 
.action  on  the  Conference  Report  that  Is 
usually  required  on  revenue  bills  to  settle 
differences  between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions— which  Is  some  weeks  away— would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  affect  the  bill  If 
appropriate  expenditure  control  has  not  been 
manifest  In  the  interim.  It  Is  not  necessary 
now  to  hold  up  the  processing  of  the  tax 
measure  until  the  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  and  the  President's  action  on  ex- 
penditure reductions  are  complete. 

Therefore,  the  appropriate  and  statesman- 
like method  of  dealing  with  this  problem  in 
the  national  interest  is  for  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed promptly  to  dispose  of  the  tax  proposals. 
They  can  proceed  on  the  basis  of  either  the 
earlier  pledges  and  commitments  by  the 
Administration  to  do  its  share  in  this  area  of 
Joint  responsibility  or  such  further  state- 
ments or  provisions  In  the  Report  and  In  the 
law  as  will  assure  a  reasonable  combination 
of  tax  Increase  and  expenditure  control. 

There  have  been  many  other  statements 
on  Capitol  HUl  that  for  reasons  of  equity 
and  Justice  loopholes  In  our  existing  tax 
laws  should  be  closed  before,  or  coincident 
with,  enactment  of  any  tax  increase. 

It  does  not  require  a  superior  memory 
to  recall  the  time — and  tedious  work— nec- 
essary to  move  a  tax  reform  measure  through 
the  Congress. 

My    predecessor,    former    Treasury    Secre- 


tary Douglas  Dillon,  emphasized  this  fact 
In  "recent  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Dillon  agreed,  as  do  we.  that  fur- 
ther study  and  action  in  the  area  of  tax 
reform  are  needed,  but  added: 

"As  a  result  of  experience  we  had  and  the 
estimates  we  were  able  to  develop  at  the 
Treasury  it  Is  very  clear  that  any  of  these 
loophole  closings  that  are  at  all  possible  and 
advisable — even  adding  them  all  together — 
have  a  very  small  effect,  as  far  as  overall 
revenues,  on  the  economy.  .  .  . 

"We  were  developing  In  1963  what  came 
as  the  1964  tax  cut.  We  were  trying  to  de- 
velop possible  sources  of  revenue  through 
loophole  closings  that  would  enable  us  to 
have  as  large  as  possible  a  reduction  In  the 
overall  tax  rates  and  we  Just  were  not  able 
to  find  areas  that  would  be  uemendously 
significant. 

"Some  of  these  were  enacted  and  ...  a 
number  of  them  were  not  accepted  for  very 
good  reasons  by  the  Congress,  and  I  think 
that  this  clearly  holds.  Tou  might  If  you 
work  very  hard  save  a  billion  dollars  -  .  . 
through  very  hard  work,  very  difficult  work. 
upsetting  people  ...  but  It  would  have 
very  little  effect  as  compared  to  the  $6  or 
$7  billion  we  are  talking  about  here.  .  .  . 
"So  loophole  closing,  while  I  think  It  is 
prlmarilv  a  moral  Issue,  and  that  doesn't 
mean  It"  Isn't  important  .  .  .  does  not  have 
the  economic  Impact  and  therefore  can't 
be  considered  at  all  an  economic  substitute 
for  the  tax  Increase." 

Our  position.  In  terms  of  priorities.  Is 
simply  to  put  the  Imperative  needs  of  the 
Nation  first. 

Loophole  closing  at  the  best  Is  a  long 
process.  The  1962  and  the  1964  tax  acts, 
which  Included  reforms,  required  15  to  17 
months  for  Congressional  approval. 

We  have  stated,  and  we  repeat,  that  tax 
reform  proposals  for  permanent  revision  of 
the  laws  are  under  intensive  preparation  in 
the  Treasury.  The  President  has  promised 
that  tax  reform  proposals  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Congress  at  this  session  for  the  delib- 
erate study,  debate,  and  action  they  require 
during  the  session  next  year. 

In  conclusion,  the  alternatives  to  prompt 
and  positive  action  to  Increase  taxes  in  line 
with  the  President's  proposals  are  clearly 
unacceptable. 

Our  role  In  world  leadership  and  the  solu- 
tion of  our  pressing  problems  at  home  de- 
pend on  a  healthy  economy,  growing  at  a 
robust  and  sustainable  rate,  characterized  by 
both  reasonably  full  employment  and  rela- 
tive price  stability.  The  program  of  teni- 
porarv  fiscal  restraint  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  necessary  lor  the  preservation  of  this 
healthy  balanced  economy. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  con- 
trolling the  purse  strings  of  government  un- 
der Constitutional  authority  granted  to  it, 
has  voted  and  appropriated  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  every  dollar  that  enters  Into  the 
1968  Budget— whether  it  be  for  the  discharge 
of  our  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
treatment  of  some  of  the  Ills  and  inade- 
quacies of  our  society  at  home,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  Federal  services  In  a  growiiag 
and  rapidly  expanding  population.  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the 
nation's  bills,  which  It  authorized,  are  paid 
from  taxes  collected  or  money  borrowed  in 
a  mix  and  manner  designed  to  keep  the 
economy  healthy   and  well  balanced. 

The  consensus  among  the  vast  majority  of 
knowledgeable  and  responsible  leaders  in 
economic  and  financial  circles,  public  and 
private  Is  remarkably  undivided  In  recom- 
mending prompt  action  in  increasing  taxes, 
combined  with  strict  expenditure  control,  as 
indispensable  steps  In  preserving  that  kind 
of  an  economy.  Our  economic  course  is  clear. 
Only  an  act  of  political  will  remains. 

I  'have  every  confidence  that  the  Congress 
will  discharge  Us  responsibility  by  Increas- 
ing taxes  temporarily  for  the  duration  of  the 
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conflict  In  Vietnam  vhlle  It  &nd  the  Presi- 
dent strive.  In  the  vords  of  the  President 
"to  make  every  possible  reduction,  clvlU&n 
and  military,  short  of  Jeopardizing  the  na- 
tion's security  and  well-being." 


nounoed  them  on  their  late  evening  news- 
casts. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  SHOWS 
PEOPLE  STRONGLY  AGAINST  CES- 
SATION OP  BOMBING  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albest]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  per- 
sons In  and  out  of  Congress  who  are  ad- 
vocating that  we  immediately  cease  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  a  poll  conducted 
by  WFTL,  Philadelphia.  Eleven  television 
stations  in  nine  States,  and  in  cities 
across  the  Nation,  participated.  Some 
50,000  viewers  responded.  The  vote  was: 
Yes,  40  percent:  no,  60  percent. 

The  manner  in  which  the  poll  was 
conducted  and  the  result  in  each  city  has 
been  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Koehler,  station  manager,  WFIL-TV.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Bletkn-Stattom  Public  Opinion  Poll 
Each  station,  on  its  early  evening  newscast. 
asked  viewers  the  same  question: 

"Do  you  think  we  stKnild  immediately  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam?" 

Viewers  Ln  each  area  were  instructed  to 
dial  a  stated  telephone  number  if  they 
wished  to  vote  "Tea"  and  a  different  number 
to  Tote  "No."  Each  station  compiled  results 
which  were  expressed  in  terms  of  percentages 
for  "Yes"  and  "No"  responses.  Each  local 
station  then  phoned  its  results  to  WFTL-TV' 
which  tatnUated  them  to  arrlTe  at  a  national 
oonaensus. 

The  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
KOB-TV.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:         Percent 

Yes 43 

No    57 

WMAR^TV,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

Yes 42 

No 58 

WZZM-TV,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Yes .-. 33 

No    67 

WLBW-TV,  Miami,  Fla.: 

Yes 39 

No 61 

WVTJE,  New  Orleans: 

Yes 41 

No 59 

WPTT^-TV,  Orlando,  Pla.: 

Yes 19 

No 81 

wnc-TV,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Yee 40 

No 60 

WFIL-TV,  Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

Yes 45 

No 55 

KCPX-TV.  Salt  Lake  City,  tJt.ah: 

Yes 40 

No 60 

K.STP-TV,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Yes   38 

No 62 

WNDU-TV.  South  Bend,  Ind.: 

Yes 31 

No 69 

The    national    results     were    relayed    by 
WFIL-TV  to   the   local  stations  which   an- 


THANK  YOU.  RED  SOX:  THEY  WILL 
"GO"  AGAIN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  American  League  pennant- 
winning  team  lost  the  world's  series  at 
home  in  Fenway  Park  with  sportsman- 
ship and  dignity  in  the  seventh  and  final 
game,  but  Manager  Dick  WUliams  and 
members  of  the  team  have  won  the  grati- 
tude and  esteem  of  aU  in  New  England. 

The  St.  Louis  Cardinals  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  winning  the  world  series, 
but.  as  sports  columnist  Sam  Pompel  so 
aptly  and  correctly  wrote  in  the  Spring- 
field, Mass..  Daily  News  last  Friday: 

The  Red  Sox  will  go  Into  history  as  one 
of  the  most  loved  series  losers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  through- 
out Massachusetts  and  New  England 
have  editorially  commended  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  for  their  fine  performance  this 
year.  I  Include  two  of  these  editorials 
from  the  Springfield.  Mass.,  Union  and 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  of  October 
13,  and  Sam  Pompei"s  "On  the  Sports 
Beat"  column  from  the  Springfield  Daily 
News,  with  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

(From  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Union,  Oct. 

13,   1967] 

The  Sox  Will  "Go"  Again 

There's  nothing  so  final,  they  say,  as  the 
third  out  In  the  ninth.  Yesterday  the  finis 
was  written  even  sooner.  But  It  was  still 
one  of  the  great  Series,  considering  the  vast 
segment  of  fandom  that  doubted  Boston 
would  get  Into  It  In  the  first  place  and  then 
doubted  It  would  run  anywhere  near  seven 
games. 

The  Sox  didn't  let  us  down.  They  gave  New 
England  the  kind  of  thrill  that  hasn't  been 
felt  since  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  This  isn't 
the  team  of  two  decades  ago — of  Williams 
(Ted,  not  Dick)  and  Parnell  and  Kinder  and 
Doerr  and  Dom  DlMag.  That  team  was  sup- 
jxieed  to  wtn.  This  year's  Sox  had  to  hold 
theniselves  up;  reputation  wouldn't  do  It 
for  them.  For  now,  thanks  for  the  fun  and 
excitement.  For  the  future,  save  those  'Go. 
Red  So.x"  stickers.  There'll  be  more  use  for 
them. 

[Prom  the  Boston   fMass.)   Herald  Traveler, 
Oct.  13,  1967) 

BlTTEHfiWEET 

Prom  midsiimmer  on  It  had  the  quality  of 
a  dream — indeed,  the  glittering,  mythical, 
rags-to-rlches  American  dream.  TTiursday  at 
Fenway  Park,  under  autumn's  lowering 
skies,  reality  reasserted  Itself.  The  taste  was 
bittersweet.  One  could  wish  for  what-might- 
have-been — a  final  triumph  against  odds, 
one  last  come-from-behlnd  against  a  worthy 
team,  a  one- year  odyssey  from  ninth  place 
to  the  world  championship.  Yet  the  outcome 
did  not  diminish  the  accomplishment  c'  the 
1967  Red  Sox.  Rather,  it  gave  It  perspective 
We  see  now  It  was  no  dream  but  real,  not 
destiny,  not  sheer  luck,  out  a  singular  hu- 
man achievement. 


The  emphasis  Is  on  human.  What  a  human 
aggregatlcn  were  the  Red  Sox  of  "67.  Barely 
more  than  kids,  from  many  backgrounds  and 
scattered  places,  gathered  in  supposedly  staid 
old  Boetoa,  In  a  modest  ball  park  haunted 
by  memories  only  occasionally  pleasant,  their 
names  on  the  roster  reading  like  an  FDA-re- 
quired label  of  contents  on  the  American 
melting  pot,  fighting  collectively  and  in- 
dlvldually  against  odds  and  the  human  prob- 
lems of  youth's  uncertainty,  inexijerience.  the 
frustration  of  not  being  taken  seriously — 
even.  In  one  memorable  case,  against  the  very 
human  problem  of  overweight.  What  resulted 
was  a  human  relationship — a  community  and 
a  team. 

No  one  really  gave  them  a  chance  at  the 
start  of  the  season,  and  when  only  a  few  days 
remained  the  chance  was  still  conceded  al- 
most dlsbellevlngly,  though  they  had  long 
since  won  respect — their  own  and  others'. 
In  the  end.  the  pwnnant  was  theirs,  and  their 
transformation  was  complete,  and  so  w^as 
Boston's.  Victory  In  the  World  Series  wou;d 
have  been  an  act  of  supererogation. 

No  computer  could  have  coped  with  the 
Red  Sox  of  "67.  There,  perhaps,  Is  the  secret. 
Manager  Dick  Williams  disdained  the  com- 
puter approach.  He  was  no  slave  of  percent- 
ages, no  worshipper  of  the  record  book,  no 
believer  that  the  tested  way  Is  necessarily 
the  best  way.  Some  said  he  managed  by 
hunches.  In  truth,  of  course,  he  managed 
by  Intuition,  recognizing  instinctively  that 
the  immeasurable  factors  of  challenge,  in- 
spiration, surprise,  even  anger  can  produce 
measurable  human  achievement. 

The  bittersweet  taste  will  linger  as  autumn 
fades,  winter  comes,  and  then  suddenly  one 
day  the  sports  reports  are  datellned  "Winter 
Haven,  Florida."  and  carry  news  of  these 
young  men  and  others,  new  ones,  eager  for 
human  exploits.  There  can  be  value  In  the 
fact  that  not  everything  was  gained  in  one 
year.  Something  remains  to  be  sought,  and 
therein  lies  the  nucleus  for  a  new  dream  that 
can  be  made  real  by  human  effort. 

[From  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Dally  News, 

Oct,  13,  1967] 

Red  Sox;   Thanks  fob  Great  Season 

(By  Sam  Pompel) 

Thank  you  Red  Sox ! 

Thank  you  for  making  this  the  most  excit- 
ing year  m  New  England  sports  history. 

You  lost  the  seventh  game  of  the  World 
Series  to  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  but  you'll 
go  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  loved  series 
losers. 

But,  thank  you,  for  all  the  great  excite- 
ment you  created  for  us.  You  kept  us  all 
talking,  guessing,  bragging  and,  oh  yes, 
sometimes  moaning  and  crying  In  our  beer. 

Thank  you  for  not  letting  us  down  In  the 
pennant  race  and  beating  Minnesota  on  the 
final  day  of  the  season  to  keep  our  dreams 
and  hopes  alive. 

You  gave  a  thrill  a  day,  sometimes  two, 
three  and  even  four ! 

When  we  p.anned  you  and  said  the  Red  Sox 
were  "dead,  "  you  started  breathing  again. 
breathing  new  hope  for  us  skeptical  soult, 
too. 

You  proved  to  the  world  that  a  baseball 
team  need  not  be  made  up  of  super-stars, 
that  nine  determined  players  on  the  field  at 
one  time  working  together  can  conquer  all. 

Thank  you  for  proving  that  a  100-1  shot 
can  win  a  championship  If  it  has  the  will, 
something  no  other  team  in  history  could 
accomplish. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  enjoyable  days  and 
evenings  you  gave  us.  When  we  couldn't 
come  to  Fenway  to  see  you  perform  your 
miracles,  we  listened  to  you  on  the  radio 
and  watched  you  on  television. 

You  had  tis  so  keyed  up  that  you  made  us 
put  our  troubles  away — untU  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  for  showing  all  the  Little 
Leaguers  and  sandlotters  across  America  that 
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the  ordinary  players-the  Jerry  Adairs  the 
Regeie  Smiths,  the  Mike  Andrews,  and  the 
Joe  Foys  can  play  championship  baseball. 

Thatik  you  for  producing  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  most  talented  baseball  players 
of  otir  dav  in  Carl  Yastrzemskl. 

Thank  you,  too.  for  producing  one  of  base- 
balls  mofit  astute  geniuses  in  Manager  Dick 
Williams,  a  man  who  knew  what  had  to  be 
done  to  turn  out  a  championship  and  a  man 
who  had  guts  enough  to  go  out  and  do  it. 

A  man  who  was  willing  to  take  a  ninth 
place  collection  of  ballplayers  and  turn  them 
in  to  a  ••team"— a  championship   team,  at 

Tlie  St  Louis  Cardinals  won  the  World 
Series  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated. 

They  go  into  the  record  book  as  the  world  s 
champions,  but  you,  the  Red  Sox,  will  go 
Into  history  as  the  team  that  did  the  most 
with  the  least. 

Thank  you  Red  Sox ! 


CONGRESSM.\N  SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
HONORED  BY  ITALIAN-AMERIC-VN 
CHARITABLE  SOCIETY  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS WITH  1967  COLUMBUS 
DAY  GOLD  MEDAL  AWARD 


Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
and  guests  of  the  ItaUan-American 
Charitable  Society  of  Massachusetts 
gathered  in  Boston  on  the  eve  of  Colum- 
bus Day  last  week  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
The  Italian-American  Charitable  So- 
ciety, founded  many  years  ago,  held  their 
Columbus  Day  Eve  Annual  Gold  Medal 
Award  dinner  in  Boston's  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel.  Each  year  the  society  honois  an 
individual  of  Italian  ancestry  for  his  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  his  field  of 
endeavor.  Congressman  Conte  was 
awarded  the  coveted  gold  medal  for  his 
many  accomplishments  during  his  17 
years  of  public  service. 

Congressman  Conte  was  presented  a 
Gold  Medal  and  a  citation  which  was  in- 
scribed with  this  message: 

Presented  to  Silvio  O.  Conte— Legislator 
by  the  Italian-American  Charitable  Society. 

Inc. 

To  this  man,  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  underprivileged  and  the  less  fortunate 
have  merited  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
fellowman. 

To  this  citizen  whose  concern  for  all  men 
transcends  consideration  of  national  origin, 
race  or  color,  and  has  made  him  the  defender 
of  minority  groups. 

To  this  legislator,  inspired  and  courageous, 
whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  country 
has  been  demonstrated  by  his  support  of  bills 
to  improve  education  and  liberalize  archaic 

laws. 

We  Americans  of  his  same  racial  strain, 
proud  of  his  accomplishments  and  of  his 
benefactions  to  man  and  country,  affection- 
ately awarded  to  him  our  Gold  Medal  in 
token  of  our  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  600  persons 
from  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ma,ssachusetts  attended  the  dinner  to 
pay  tribute  to  Congressman  Conte,  who 


recsived  messages  of  good  wishes  and 
congratulations  from  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  including  yours, 
Mr  Speaker,  and  from  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan.  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Senator  John  O.  Pjvstore  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  from  me. 

Most  notable  among  the  felicitations 
received  bv  Congressman  Conte  was  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  which  read 

as  follows: 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

Care  Jack  Ricciardi.  Italian-American  Char- 
itable Society  of  Boston,  Statler  Grand 
Ballroom,  Boston.  Ma6S.: 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the  members 
of   the  Italian-American  Charitable  Society 
of  Boston  as  they  honor  you  tonight.  They 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  qualified  can- 
didate  lor   their   award.   You  represent  the 
finest    traditions   of    Italy    in   America,    and 
vour  contributions  to  this  country's  legisla- 
tive history  have  won  you  the  gratitude  and 
admiration   of   citizens  of   all   nationaUties. 
As  your  president.  I  respect  your  good  judg- 
ment  and   I   wholeheartedly   welcome   your 
constructive  advice  as   we  seek  to  build   a 
better  life  for  those  whose  trust  we  share. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  neighbor  of  Con- 
gressman Conte's  who  shares  with  him 
the  honor  of  representing  western  Mas- 
sachusetts here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  I  want  to 
extend  to  him  on  behalf  of  all  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  our  hearty 
congratulations  on  being  selected  for 
the  1967  Columbus  Day  Eve  Annual 
Gold  Medal  Award  by  the  ItaUan-Ameri- 
can ChariUble  Society  of  Massachusetts. 
Also  I  include  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  telegrams  from 
Speaker  McCormack,  Minority  Leader 
Ford  Senators  Kennedy  and  Pastore, 
and  from  me,  and  the  text  of  Congress- 
man Conte's  acceptance  speech: 

W.\shington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Silvio  Conte. 

Italian- American  Charitable  Society  Dinner, 

Boston,  Mass.: 
I    regret    my    inability    to    be    with    you 
tonight  to  join  with  your  many  friends  in 
honoring  vou  as  you  receive  the  gold  medal 
award  from  the  Italian-American  Charitable 
society  I  congratulate  you  on  receiving  this 
fine    award,    which    you    so    richly    deserve, 
'  America   can   well   be   proud   of    the   many 
mixtures  that  make  up  the  basis  of  America. 
Our   citizens   of   Italian   descent   have   con- 
tributed much  to  the  history  of   our  great 
country    Italo-Americans  are  prominent  in 
every  walk  of  life  in  American  society  and 
we  are  the  richer  for  this.  Your  services  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
outstanding    and    you    have    always    cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  people.  Again,  I  con- 
gratulate  you   on   the   fine   award   that   you 
are  receiving  this  evening,  and  to  all  present 
my  very  best  wishes. 

John  W.  McCoemack, 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  oj  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

Hon,  Silvio  O,  Conte. 
Italian- American  Charitable  Society. 
Grand  Ballroom  Statler-Hilton  Hotel.  Boston: 
Congratulations  on  receiving  the  Italian- 
American  Charitable  Society  goldmedal 
award.  This  is  well  deserved  tribute  to  you 
for  the  wonderful  contribution  you  have 
made  to  the  welfare  of  otu'  Italian  American 
citizens.  Wish  I  could  be  present  but  since 


this  is  not  possible  may  I  also  express  my 
gratitude  In  this  way  for  the  grand  Job  you 
are  doing  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  aid  and  assistance  you  have  given 
me  since  becoming  minority  leader.  Thanks 
again  and  very  Ijest  wishes. 

Jehky  ford. 
Minority  Leader.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Jack  RicciABDi, 

President,   ItaUan-American   Charitable    so- 
ciety. Inc..  Grand  Ballroom,  Statler-Hil- 
ton  Hotel.   Boston: 
Please  extend  mv  warmest  congratulations 
to  my  very  good  friend  and  colleague,  Silvio, 
upon   the   presentation    of   the   gold   medal 
award   by   the    Italian   American    Charitable 
Societv.  His   outstanding   contributions  and 
dedication  to  our  country  make  him  more 
than  deserving  of  this  fine  tribute  from  such 
a    worthwhile    organization.    My    very    best 
wishes  to  you  all. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr,  Jack  Ricciardi, 

President.   Italian -American   Charitable   So- 
ciety Dinner,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Bos- 

Your  wonderful  Society  honors  Itself  In 
its  award  to  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Silvio  O,  Conte.  and  I  Join  in  your  tribute 
to  this  distinguished  Congressman  and  Ideal 

American. 

John  O,  Pastore. 

U.S.  Senator. 


October  11, 1967. 

Mr,  Jack  Ricciardi. 
Jtahan-American  Charitable  Society, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

My  congratulations  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Silvio  Conte,  on  re- 
ceiving the  gold  medal  award  of  the  Italian 
American  Charitable  Society. 

The  society  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice  He  is  an  outstanding  public  official 
His  whole  public  service  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  good  of  his  community,  his  state  and 
his  Nation.  Italians  can  be  proud  of  him  and 
so  can  all  Americans. 

Edward  P.  Boland. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Speech   or  Honorable    Sn.vio   O.   Conte  in 

ACCEPTANCE    or    GOLD    MEDAL    AWARD    OF  THE 

Italian-American       Charitable      Society, 
Boston.  Mass.,  October   11.   1967 
I  would  first  like  to  express  my  de*p  appre- 
ciation  for    the   wonderful    honor   that    has 
been  bestowed  on  me  tonight.  The  magnifi- 
cent  charitable   accomplishments   and   con- 
tributions of  the  Italian- American  Charitable 
Societv  are  well  known  to  even,-one  and  it  was 
truly  a  thrill  for  me  to  be  chosen  as  the 
recipient  of  vour  annual  Gold  Medal  award. 
In  glancing  over  the  list  of  previous  holders 
of  the  Gold  Medal,  which  Include  our  own 
distinguished  Governor  John  Volpe,  I  could 
not  but  feel  proud  as  weU  as  humbie  to  be 
associated  with  such  a  group  of  outstanding 
men    And   while   it   is   always   enjoyable   to 
receive   awards,   tonights  honor   has   special 
significance  for  me. 

I  am  as  we  all  are,  an  American  citizen 
first  and  foremost.  But  I  am  also  as  proud  of 
and  indebted  to  my  Italian  heritage  and 
background  as  any  man  in  this  room  tonight. 
We  are  all  products  of  our  past  and  mine 
has  been  deeply  Influenced  by  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  attributes  which  have  been 
passed  down  through  generations  of  our 
Italian  ancestors. 

To  be  singled  out  for  recognition  therefore, 
by  a  group  of  people  with  similar  back- 
grounds and  similar  experiences,  constitutes 
for  me  a  confirmation.  It  Is  a  confirmation 
that  I  have  been  at  least  partially  successful 
in  attempting  to  live  up  to  the  high  stand- 
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ards  and  goals  that  have  been  established 
for  U3  by  those  who  have  come  before.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  especially  proud 
to  be  here  tonight. 

We  who  share  the  heritage  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  whose  birthday  occasions  this 
annual  event  honor  not  only  a  bold  navigator 
of  Italian  ancestry,  but  a  man  who  risked 
life  and  fortune  to  prove  a  conviction  he 
held  about  the  world — one  that  might  and 
did   benefit  all  mankind. 

A.5  we  look  back  upon  his  33-day  voyage 
into  uncharted  waters  some  475  years  ago, 
we  cannot  help  but  wish  our  times  could 
generate  a  similar  spirit  of  courage  and  faith 
In  th"  face  of  adversity,  and  a  similar  perser- 
verance  on  behalf  of  Just  and  worthwhile 
causes. 

Our  country  has  achieved  unexcelled  pros- 
perity, and  I  think  we  can  say  unhesitatingly 
that  our  rise  to  power  never  rested  on  the 
subjugation  of  lesser  nations  or  their  exploi- 
tation for  our  material  gain.  Indeed,  we  have 
In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  freed  from 
the  tyrannical  grip  of  dictators  a  large  part 
of  the  world's  population,  including  our  own 
beloved  ancestral  land. 

L;Ke  Columbus,  our  colonial  forefathers 
set  out  on  an  uncertain  course  when  they 
cut  the  ties  that  boimd  this  land  to  England. 
B'jt  they  were  as  confident  as  he  that  they 
were  heading  in  the  right  direction  when 
they  established  an  independent,  free  nation 
based  on  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  of  man. 
Men  like  Philip  Mazzel.  the  scholar  and 
agriculturist,  were  among  those  who  first 
gave  this  country  the  vital  strength  it  needed 
to  survive  as  a  democracy.  It  Is  well  docu- 
mented that  Mazzei,  a  close  friend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  inspired  that  leader  to  include  the 
eloquent  and  stirring  assertion  that  "AH  men 
are  created  equal"  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Yet.  despite  the  development  of  the  most 
successful  form  of  government  that  has  ever 
been  created,  despite  the  years  of  unparal- 
leled progress  that  followed  a  devastating 
Civil  War.  and  despite  the  world  leadership 
that  came  with  victory  In  two  world  wars, 
our  country  is  beset  today  with  problems 
scarcely  less  ominous  than  those  that  faced 
Columbus  and  the  first  Italian  settlers  in 
the  New  World. 

What  may  be  a  case  of  too  much  prosperity 
has  been  inherited  by  a  generation  that 
seems  at  times  not  to  understand  the  effort 
that  went  into  creating  it  nor  the  manner 
In   which   to   best   utilize   it. 

We  have  seen  this  reflected  In  the  tragic 
outbreaks  of  senseless  destruction  and  vio- 
lence which  have  e.xploded  in  our  cities.  We 
have  seen  it  in  the  failure  to  adequately  deal 
with  the  basic  social  needs  of  this  country, 
such  as  poverty  and  lack  of  education  We 
have  also  seen  it  In  the  rapid  rise  in  crime 
greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  burgeoning 
population  and.  unfortunately,  particularly 
rampant  among  our  young  people. 

Thpse  difficulties  require  strong  and  reso- 
lute leadership  for  solution;  yet  we  need  look 
no  farther  than  our  own  forefathers  for  the 
inspiration  needed  to  meet  the  challenges. 
One  of  the  distinguished  previous  recipients 
of  your  society's  medal,  the  Honorable 
Michael  Musmanno.  has  written  a  scholarly 
account  of  the  men  and  women  of  Italian 
heritage  who  have  enriched  this  land  with 
their  okills. 

And  I  would  like  to  note  here  that  Judge 
Musn.annos  book  could  not  have  come  at  a 
more  opportune  time.  I  am  Just  plain  sick 
and  tired  and  as  fed  up  as  I  could  be  over 
the  completely  false  and  unjustifiable  asso- 
ciation of  our  people  with  the  world  of  crime. 
Certainly,  there  are  men  of  Italian  back- 
ground who  are  criminals  and  hve  outside  of 
society.  But  there  are  also  men  of  Irish, 
German,  French,  English,  Protestant,  Jewish 
and  every  other  background  you  can  thinlc 
of  who  do  the  same. 


And  for  every  Raymond  Patriarca  who  de- 
tract from  and  endanger  our  society,  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  honest,  forthright  and  hardworking 
men  and  women  of  Italian  descent  making 
enormous  contributions  to  this  country  and 
all  that  it  stands  for. 

This  Is  the  story  that  should  be  told  and 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  Judge  Musmanno's 
accomplishments  in  doing  Just  that,  in  bring- 
ing the  true  and  full  story  to  the  public's 
awareness. 

As  Judge  Musmanno  points  out,  many  of 
the  most  enduring  achievements  of  Italians 
on  this  continent  were  performed  well  before 
the  great  waves  of  Immigration  that  reached 
a  peak  around  the  turn  of  this  century. 

The  record  shows  that  as  early  as  1622  an 
Italian  glassmaker  was  settling  In  'Virginia 
while  ancestors  of  William  Paca,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
owned  land  in  Maryland  as  far  back  as  1651. 
Enrico  Tontl,  whose  artificial  right  hand  of 
iron  became  a  legend,  blazed  trails  through- 
out the  Midwest  in  the  1670's  and  helped 
stake  out  the  huge  Louisiana  Territory 
which  later  added  500,000  square  miles  of  new 
land  to  the  United  States.  He  and  his  brother 
Alfonso  established  the  first  European 
settlements  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
ArkaiLsas. 

William  Paca  himself,  in  addition  to  sign- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
serving  in  the  Continental  Congress,  became 
a  Judge  and  later  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

In  1804  an  Italian  navigator  named  Salva- 
tore  Catalano  skillfully  piloted  the  U.S.  war- 
ship Intrepid  which  destroyed  the  batteries 
of  a  pirate  stronghold  In  Tripoli  after  none 
of  the  European  powers  had  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully challenge  It. 

It  was  during  the  Civil  War,  however,  that 
the  sons  of  Italy  undeniably  made  their  mark 
In  American  history.  Among  the  Garibaldi 
Guard  and  other  Italian  regiments  that 
fought  to  preserve  the  Union,  three  officers 
won  our  nation's  highest  military  honor,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

In  peacetime  as  well,  men  of  Italian  blood 
enriched  their  adopted  land.  In  the  most 
Important  building  in  the  nation,  the  gifted 
Constantino  Brumldl  strove  under  six  Presi- 
dents to  glorify  America  In  frescoes  and  por- 
traits. The  man  who  Is  often  called  the 
Michaelangelo  of  our  nation's  Capitol  un- 
folded the  history  of  America  to  future  gen- 
erations In  bold  colors  under  the  circular 
dome  and  throughout  the  Capitol  building. 
Our  pride  In  the  achievements  of  Italians 
In  America  can  call  upon  the  names  of  thou- 
sands more  of  our  people,  but  the  first  who 
set  foot  on  this  continent,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus still  evokes  our  strongest  affection. 
We  could  very  well  use  his  guidance  today 
to  lead  us  through  the  many  obstacles  we 
face  in  world  affairs. 

As  we  can  learn  from  Columbus,  the  goals 
we  seek  today — the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  the  more  widespread  enjoyment 
of  the  prosperity  we  have  created — cannot 
be  attained  by  men  of  one  background  alone. 
When  Columbus  could  not  find  In  his  native 
Genoa  or  among  the  other  Italian  states  of 
his  time  a  patron  who  would  support  his 
search  for  a  new  route  to  the  East,  he  turned 
to  the  rulers  of  Spain  for  backing. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  only  natural 
for  us  to  feel  a  particular  affection  for  those 
who  share  our  own  special  and  magnificent 
birthright. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  tonight  of  the 
indelible  mark  left  in  my  own  constituency 
in  the  Berkshires  by  such  men  as  Guiseppe 
Paccioll.  He  was  for  many  years  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Stanley  Electric  Company, 
better  known  to  some  of  you  today  as  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  he  designed 
and  operated  this  country's  flrst  commercial 
alternating  system. 


My  hometown,  Pittsfield  has  more  recently 
enjoyed  the  outstanding  legal  services  of 
such  eminent  Jurists  as  Francis  Qulrco  and 
Charles  Albert!  while  our  general  hospital 
was  led  under  the  able  administration  of  Dr. 
Reo  Marcotte, 

I  could  go  on  and  on  naming  these  won- 
derful Italian  friends  In  my  Congressional 
District  who  have  been  so  close  to  me 
throughout  my  p>olitical  career  and  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  community, 
often  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  personal 
pleasures. 

And  in  talking  about  contributions  to  com- 
munity, I  must  again  refer  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernor Volpe  who  has  provided  such  inspira- 
tional leadership  for  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  who  has  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  this  great  State. 

You  know,  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
the  acceptance  of  an  individual  for  what  he 
does  rather  than  what  he  Is,  is  never  stronger 
in  our  country  than  at  this  time  of  year.  And 
strangely  enough  the  means  for  accomplish- 
ing this  Is  none  other  than  the  annual  ritual 
of  the  World  Series. 

It  is  true  that  local  pride  as  well  as  the 
competitiveness  which  accompanies  all  sport- 
ing endeavors,  prevents  us  from  having  the 
same  feelings  about  both  teams.  Yet  during 
this  one  exciting  week  each  year,  a  sense  of 
family  love  and  adoration  engulfs  our  home 
town  players  making  the  big  hit,  the  big 
pitch  and  the  run-saving  catch.  Who  in  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  would  fail  to  brighten  at 
the  mention  of  a  Carl  Yastzremskl,  a  Jim 
Lonberg.  or  a  George  Scott?  And  who  in  St. 
Louis  would  deny  a  Bob  Gibson,  a  Lou  Brock 
or  a  Roger  Maris  the  keys  to  the  city? 

All  too  often  the  glow  generated  by  these 
heroes  exploits,  disappears  by  the  seasons 
first  snow.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  effort 
and  a  special  kind  of  leadership  to  inspire 
men  of  different  backgrounds  to  work  to- 
gether 365  days  a  year  for  a  greater,  a  better 
and  a  more  vibrant  America. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  among  our  peo- 
ple, and  sitting  here  throughout  this  room 
tonight,  men  of  Just  this  caliber.  Hopefully 
through  our  efforts  we  may  someday  enjoy 
a  year  round  epidemic  of  world  series  fever 
and  truly  fulfill  the  destiny  passed  on  to  us 
by  Christopher  Columbus  of  Genoa. 
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WAR  ON  POVERTY  IS  EVERYBODY  S 
JOB 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  on  poverty  is  not  the  job  of  any  sin- 
gle agency,  community,  group,  or  indi- 
vidual. It  is  a  job  in  which  everybody 
must  take  a  hand  in  order  for  it  to  be 
successful. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  begun  its 
job  when,  through  Congress,  it  has  been 
given  authority  to  establish  the  agency 
which  will  combat  poverty.  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds  to  carry  out  this  war 
and  our  communities  have  joined  in  this 
fight  to  eliminate  poverty  from  its  areas. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  a  united 
front,  from  other  fields  of  battle,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  adopted  a 
resolution  which  encourages  each  mem- 
ber of  that  civic-minded  body  to  unite 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 


Mr.  speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
nn  this  topic,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
text  of  the  Resolution  -Wch  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  adopted  at  their 
68th  national  convention,  held  m  New 
Orleans,  August  20  through  August  25, 

1967. 
The  resolution  follows. 

RESOLUTION    237:     ASSIST    IN    WAR    ON 

Poverty 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
through  direct  action  and  collective  support, 
have  llwavs  promoted  increased  opportuni; 
«el  for  rai  Americans,  that  every  individual 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  etl^.c 
background,  might  share  m  this  nations 
abundance;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  68th  Natlona  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  united  States,  that  each  individual 
member  and  Post  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
mte  t^  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  local 
and  national  endeavors  to  eliminate  poverty, 

''^Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  advise  the  members  of  ways 
and  meitns  to  help  as  a  community  service 
project  those  young  rr.en  and  women  who 
have  been  trained  at  goverun^ent  expen^  to 
•e-establish  themselves  in  the  areas  where 
they  have  been  .eni  for  employment:  to  he  p 
these  people  find  housing,  learn  the  area  so 
they  ca^  get  to  and  from  work,  and  other 
thtngs  ult  good  Americans  do  for  other 
good  Americans. 


KILMER  JOB  CORPS 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Patten!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   have 
called  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on 
several    occasions    to    the    outstanding 
progress  against  poverty  being  made  at 
the''Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  in  Edison, 
N  J  On  October  9,  an  excellent  article  in 
the    Elizabeth    Daily    Journal,    entitled 
"Life  at  Kilmer  (and  before  >  -  reaffirmed 
what  I  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time. 
This  article  focuses  on  the  life  of  two 
voung  men.  named  Clarence  Lammie  and 
ivy  Butler,  who  have  discovered  that  tne 
Job  Corps  can  open  the  doors  to  oppor- 
tunity for  even  our  most  thoroughly  dis- 
advantaged young  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  article  points  out  that 
of  Kilmer's  2,735  graduates,  2.347  are 
knowii  to  have  been  placed  in  Jot>s--an 
amazing  record  of  success,  and  one  that 
is  growing  all  the  time  as  the  program 
gains  experience  and  increased  commu- 
nity respect.  I  find  it  incredible,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  there  are  those  who  would 
actuallv  do  away  with  this  fine  program, 
and  deliberately  deny  to  our  Nation  the 
abundant,  permanent  benefits  it  is  suc- 
cessfully providing.  . 

In  order  that  all  those  with  open  imnds 
and  open  hearts  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  latest  testimony  of  Job  Corps  suc- 
cess. I  insert  the  Daily  Journal  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Life  at  Kilmkb  (and  Before) 
Clarence  Lammie.  18,  black  and  an  inmate 
of  a  piece  of  hell  called  the  South  Bronx,  sat 
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nervously  fingering  a  copy  of  a  book  which 
borlthe  titll,  "The  Judeo-Chrlstlan  Tradi- 

^^°°ln  my  neighborhood,"  he  said  softly  "It's 
p^MPr  to  buy  a  bag  of  dope  than  a  bottle  of 
^5^  skv.Vou'coum'buy  that  too  even  If  you 
were  16.  The  man  would  sell  it;   he  dldn  t 

^"•^•.  .  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  kids  I  went 

tn  school  with  are  on  dope." 

*°Cl^Tnce  Lammie.  a  ^^'gh  school  drop-out 

isn't  on  dope.  He  is  a  ^f"^»>"  °5,^^,^^^fi^„^ 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  attending  the  City  College 
^f  New  York  nights.  In  February,  he  expects 
to  be  a  full-time  student.  .  ,  „,  «  o,,,,ti, 

Lammie  Isn't  the  prime  model  of  a  South 
BronT^uth.  He  avoided  getting  hooked  on 
the  'Stuff"  m  an  environment  In  which  sweet 
d^lams  are  about  the  only   pleasant  thing 

'""He'ioined  the  Job  Corps  and  says  he  al- 
ways had  hoped  to  go  to  college. 

■^he  fact  that  he  Is  there  is  a  minor  miracle 
which  Lammie  managed  to  pull  off  with  the 
help  of  the  Job  Corps.  Through  that  organlza- 
tmn  he  is  getting  a  chance,  not  the  second 
Xoi^mZe\lt  the  flrst  chance  we  don't 
haVd  out'to  most  kids  In  the  South  Bron,^ 

1  psked  him  why  he  made  the  break.  He 
spok;f  with  an  unde.standable  wariness.  His 

"FmaUrL^mmle    mumbled    "Something 
'^'^rs^ald  he  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it. 
i^S^^'S  it  must  have  been  pretty 

'"°"You  wouldn't  want  to  see  it  either."  he 
said   his  vo"ce  suddenly  filling  with  volume. 
I  dropped  the  subject.  ^     «„ 

Lammie  left  school  in  the  Uth  grade.  He 
gofa  pTrt-time  Job  in  a  store.  Then  he  heard 
about  the  Job  Corps. 

•■I  decided  I  had  to  figure  which  way  I 
was  going  to  go,"  he  said.  "I  signed  up  and 
my  friends  tried  to  talk  me  out  of  It^  You 
don't  want  to  go  down  there  and  get  beat 

"■^'ammirdfdn't  go  the  first  time  he  enrolled 

in  the  corps.  .     .. 

■I  had  something  going,  a  girl.  .,,„„^„ 

Lammie  received  a  high  school  equivalency 
diploma  and  was  accepted  in  a  special  pro- 
gram at  City  college.  The  Federal  Electric 
Corp.,  which  operates  the  Kilmer  cen^r  is 
paying  the  tuition,  a  gesture  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  company's  contract  with  the 
Government.  ,  ,       ■ 

in  February,  Lammie  will  begin  working  in 
the    high    school    equivalency    Prograna    at 
KUmer   He  will  work  as  well  as  go  to  college. 
E^en  witii  the  help  of  the  Job  Corps,  many 
youngsters  like  Lammie  don't  make  it.  There 
is  a  30  per  cent  drop-out  rate,  mostly  m  the 
.  nrst  few  weeks  of  the  program    which   can 
run  from  six  months  to  a  mandated  maxi- 
mum of  two  vears. 
The  gate  always  is  open.  Anyone  can  walk 

^^R^leH't"  the  center  are  strict.  Violations 
bring  penalties  ranging  to  dismissal. 

An  official  to  whom  I  spoke  mentioned 
he  could  only  stay  for  a  limited  time 

••A  couple  of  boys  brought  back  POt  «nd 
v.ere  packing  them  up  and  sending  them 
home,"  be  explained.  .    ,  „„ 

some  youths,  guilty  of  less  .^rlous  infrac- 
tions, get  a  second  chance  if  tJey  are  willing 
to  go  to  "32."  a  building  tlut  houses  the 
intensive  treatment  unit. 

Charles  Utley,  supervisor  of_."'32."  ex- 
plained. "We  put  the  kids  in  a  ditch  with  a 
pick  and  shovel.  They  have  to  work  their 
wav  up  to  better  Jobs. 

•Evervdav  we  have  a  discussion  group. 
The  fellows  who  have  been  in  '32'  for  a  while 
work  on  the  new  ones.  They  attack  then  . 
break  them  down;  make  them  admit  their 
problems.  j  .  ►,,. 

■•  'Go  back,  to  your  old  neighborhood,    the 


boys  say.  Then  think  what  you  have  to  look 
forward  to.  Go  back  and  be  a  bum.' 

"It's  a  beautiful  thing  to  watch.  Kids  be- 
gin to  see  what  life  is  without  purpose  and 
direction.    They    know    what    they're    going 

^^'rhe°treatment  works  far  more  often  than 

"it?  Butler.  17,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section,  is  finishing  up 
hfs  suy  in  ''32."  Utley  called  Butler  one  of 
intensive  care's  most  difficult  problems^ 

•When  he  came  to  us,  he  really  hated 
rules  "  Utlev  said.  "He  would  curse  at  anyone 
who  iold  him  to  do  anything.  He'd  been  that 
wav  for  a  long  time."  „,„*i, 

Butler's  schooling  ended  in  the  n  nth 
grade  He  worked  as  a  shortorder  cook  then 
ITs  unemployed.  He  hu'ig  around  the  house^ 
Finally  his  moUier  told  him  to  Join  the  Job 
Co^ps   Butler  went  without  much  Intention 

"'ms'pafs  told  him:  "You  got  to  be  mad  U, 
go  that  far  from  home."  Within  a  short  time, 

""'■Therrealiy  worked  on  me."  Butler  said^ 
"I  couldn't  see  any  sense  to  any  rules.  They 
finally  got  to  me."  ^,   .  .  . 

Exactly  how  Is  something  a  psychiatrist 
could  explain.  What  Is  Important  Is  that 
Butler  now  is  back  in  the  auto  mechanics 
school  at   the  Job  Corps.  He  will  finish  the 

^"^I^Isked  Butler  if  he  tried  to  talk  any  of 
his  friends  into  signing  up.  ♦v,,,,,,.:   i 

"They  just  keep  telling  me  the  things  i 
used  to  say,"  he  explained.  "It's  not  much 
use  I  tried  to  get  my  cousin  to  Join.  He  said. 
•There  must  be  a  hook  up  it  someplace. 

Butler  paused,  then  added:  "If  there  Is,  i 
haven't  found  it  yet." 

Camp  Kilmer  has  graduated  2,735  youths. 
Of  these,  2,347  have  been  placed  In  jobs.  The 
program  provides  for  no  follow-up  so  there  Is 
no  information  of  how  many  of  the  grad- 
uates hold  their  Jobs. 

Private,  volunteer  groups  now  are  begin- 
ning such  a  program. 

critics  always  point  to  the  deficiencies,  aiid 
there  are  plenty  of  critics.  Maybe  they  do 
know  a  better  program— or  maybe  they 
should  talk  to  Clarence  Lammie! 


PARLIAMENTARY    DELEGATION 

FROM  PAKISTAN 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    GIBBONS.   Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  week  of  September  Washington 
Played  host  to  a  distinguished  group  ol 
visitors  from  Pakistan.  These  men,  mem- 
bers of  a  Parliamentary  Delegation  spon- 
sored bv  the  Department  of  State  s  in- 
ternational   visitor    program,    are    now 
completing  a  30-day  tour  of  the  United 
States.  Their  visit  will  take  them  coast  to 
coast  in  an  effort  to  give  them  a  better 
understanding   of   our  country   and  its 
people.  During  their  stay  in  the  Capital 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  all  of  tne 
delegates  and  found  them  to  be  an  out- 
standing group.  Their  leader,  Pakistan  s 
Minister  for  Law  and  ParUamentary  Af- 
fairs Mr  S.  M.  Zafar.  introduced  me  to 
his  colleagues:  Prince  Miangul  Aurang- 
zeb,  Shah  Azizur  Rahman,  Mian  Sala- 
huddin.    Sardar    Khizer    Hayat    Khan. 
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7Iohammacl  N.  A.  Lashkar.  aud  Mr  Wa- 
hidiizzaman,  who  are  members  of  Pakis- 
i.^n's  Natio2ial  Assembly,  and  Mr.  ^Tuza- 
lar  Husain.  Secretary  of  the  National 
As'^emDly, 

On  the  evening  of  September  26  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  partici- 
pate in  an  informal  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  Pakistan  in  the 
home  oi  Ambassador  Harrinian.  I  was 
deenly  impressed  with  the  high  quality, 
dedication,  and  sincerity  of  these  visitors. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these 
leaders  are  highly  dcdxattd  to  the  csuse 
of  freedom  and  economic  progress. 

The  visit  of  the  Pakistani  Parliamen- 
tarians is  significant  in  that  it  is  the 
first  time  such  a  high-ranking  legislative 
group  from  Pakistan  has  visited  the 
United  States,  and  it  marks  yet  another 
step  in  the  continuous  process  of  con- 
firming and  expanding  the  already  close 
relations  between  our  countries. 

This  relationship  dates  back  to  the 
founding  of  Pakistan  on  August  14.  1947, 
following  the  partition  of  British  India. 
At  that  time  Pakistan  was  faced  with 
enormous  difficulties — thousands  of  ref- 
ugees, a  disorganized  defense  establish- 
ment, an  insignificant  industrial  capac- 
ity, and  an  outmoded  agricultural  sys- 
tem. Since  1947,  however,  Pakistan  has 
made  tremendous  progress.  It  has  ab- 
sorbed the  refugees  and  developed  a 
modem  defense  force.  Industrial  growth 
has  skyrocketed,  and  Pakistan  hopes  to 
become  self-sufficient  in  food  production 
by  1970.  Much  of  this  progress  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  its 
President,  Field  Marshal  Mohammad 
Ayub  Khan,  who  assumed  the  leadership 
of  Pakistan  in  October  1958. 

Over  the  past  18  years  the  United 
States  has  made  available  a  small 
amount  of  economic  and  food  aid  to 
Pakistan.  That  this  aid  has  been  wisely 
used  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
Pakistan's  economic  record  is  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  developing  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Pakistan  is  the  Honorable  Ben- 
jamin H.  Oehlert,  Jr.  Mr.  Oehlert  is  a 
former  resident  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  repre- 
senting our  country  in  Pakistan. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  wish  our  dis- 
tinguished guests  from  Pakistan  an  en- 
joyable and  rewarding  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  a  safe  and  happy  return  to 
Pakistan. 


GREEK  GOVERNMENT  PLEDGES 
ELECTIONS  FOR  RETURN  OF  CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
su.e  we  all  read  with  great  comfort  the 
assiorance  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  that  it  has  prepared  a  specific 
and  Inalterable  timetable  for  the  return 
of  constitutional  government  to  Greece. 


I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  Am- 
bassador Christian  Palamas  has  Issued  a 
formal  statement  in  which  he  has 
spelled  out  his  Government's  firm  com- 
mitment to  a  representative  election 
which  will  help  restore  representative 
government  to  Greece. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Greece  I  was 
assured  by  the  various  military  leaders 
who  have  had  the  responsibility  of  man- 
aging that  country  since  the  April  21  up- 
rising that  positive  steps  would  be  taken 
to  restore  parliamentary  government  to 
Greece. 

I  was  assured  even  by  the  most  bitter 
critics  of  the  present  regime  that  the 
Constitutional  Revision  Commission 
which  has  agreed  to  have  its  recom- 
mendations ready  by  December  15,  1967, 
is  made  up  of  members  highly  respected 
for  their  fairness  and  integrity. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  great  comfort 
to  those  who  want  to  see  constitutional 
government  returned  to  Greece  that  a 
firm  timetable  has  been  established  by 
that  government. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Greek  Ambassador 
should  also  dampen  the  constant  attacks 
being  made  against  those  who  are  trying 
to  restore  order  out  of  chaos  in  Greece. 
I  said  recently  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  the  United  States  must 
do  everything  it  can  to  assist  the  present 
government  to  restore  constitutional  rule 
and  also  firm-up  its  commitment  to 
NATO. 

There  are  those  in  our  Government 
who  have  withheld  resuming  the  ship- 
ment of  NATO  arms  to  Greece  and  also 
have  withheld  urgently  needed  economic 
help  for  the  Greek  victims  of  the  recent 
earthquakes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  now  restore  normal 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Greece 
and  do  everything  in  its  power  to  help 
that  Government  fulfill  the  timetable  it 
has  posted  for  the  return  of  representa- 
tive government  in  Greece. 

I  should  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks today  an  article  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  de- 
scribing the  timetable  announced  by  the 
Greek  Ambassador. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  integrity 
and  the  solemnity  of  his  pledge  that 
his  government  consider  the  timetable 
irrevocable. 

In  the  light  of  this  firm  assurance,  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
delay  no  longer  the  giving  to  Greece  of 
assistance  she  needs. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  In  my  re- 
marks today  a  recent  statement  made  by 
General  Van  Fleet,  the  American  general 
who  wrote  such  a  spectacular  record  of 
achievement  during  the  Korean  war. 

General  Van  Fleet,  after  a  recent  visit 
to  Greece,  said  that  he  is  convinced  that 
the  Greek  uprising  by  the  military  forces 
on  April  21  saved  that  country  from  the 
Communists  and  avoided  for  America 
another  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  Include  all  of  General 
Van  Fleet  s  remarks  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Washington  Post  article  about  the 


schedule  for  elections  fellows  immedi- 
ately after  Genera'  Van  Flcjls  rcmav::-: 
I  From  the  Royal  Greek  Embassy  Press  ana 

Information   Service,   Sept.   30.    1967] 
General  Van  Fleet  Endorse^  G-r.EK  Regime 

General  Van  Fleet,  ranking  tJ.S.  adviser 
during  the  euerrHIu  war  PE-inst  :>e  Cc.i.\- 
muiUsts  m  Greece,  declared  In  an  Athens 
p  e:-s  confereiice  yejtr.rday  that  tiie  Creek 
military  government  saved  the  United  Stntes 
from  having  a  new  Vietnam,  ai^d  he  e.xpressed 
his  e:;treme  Eatisfaction  that  the  Grt"!; 
Army  moved  in  to  save  the  country  from 
the  Communist  threat. 

General  Van  Fleet's  stat?ment  runs  as 
follows: 

"The  military  government  saved  the 
United  States  from  having  a  new  Vietnam. 
I  have  been  to  Greece  many  times  This  is 
my  second  home.  Political"  turmoil  made 
the  Greek  government  prior  to  April  21st  so 
weak,  thiit  it  became  a  do  nothing  govern- 
ment. No  decision  could  be  made  while  cer- 
tain political  elements  were  catering  to  the 
old  CL>mmunist  blcc  for  support  This  is  my 
observation  as  an  American.  Whether  it  is 
accurate  or  not  It  is  for  the  Greeks  to  de- 
cide. 

"However,  when  It  became  apparent  that 
the  extreme  left  had  a  decisive  influence  and 
Greece  mi^ht  fall  to  a  neutr:il  position  or 
withdraw  from  NATO,  when  demon.strations 
against  the  .'Americans  and  NATO  were  be- 
coming Intensive,  I  was  extremely  delighted 
to  hear  that  the  military  had  moved  in  and 
saved  the  country. 

"The  Greek  people  are  a  valiant,  patriotic 
and  proud  people.  They  always  fought  on 
our  side  and  are  our  most  loyal  allies.  In  the 
Greek  struggle  against  Internal  communism 
in  1948-1950.  Greece  won  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  American  life.  The  United  States 
provided  only  material  assistance  and  en- 
couragement. And  I  was  privileged  and  hon- 
ored to  head  the  American  military  advi- 
sory group  at  that  time.  I  have  met  most  of 
the  present  cabinet  members  then,  many  of 
whom  were  junior  officers  during  the  1948- 
1950  fight,  battalion  commanders.  staiT  of- 
ficers and  aides  to  General  Papagos.  They 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  tradition  of 
duty,  honor  and  country  and  I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  such  men  are  now  at  the  prin- 
cipal posts  In  the  government.  Indeed  they 
are  well  qualified  and  dedicated. 

"I  am  convinced  that  they  are  achieving 
their  announced  plans  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  they  will  in  due  time  restore  parlia- 
mentary government.  However,  it  takes  time 
in  order  to  prevent  a  return  to  former  an- 
archy. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
sent  our  precious  American  boys  around  the 
world  to  fight  communism  in  Asia  with 
great  loss  of  life  and  money  and  here  in 
Greece  the  United  States  remains  quiet 
while  a  loyal  military  saves  the  country  from 
communism  without  any  assistance  in  men 
from  America.  I  wish  the  United  States 
would  cheer  this  government  for  what  they 
have  done  instead  of  remaining  quiet  and 
thus  encouraging  the  enemy. 

"The  suspension  of  military  aid  is  of  little 
effect  m.iterially  but  has  tremendous  effect 
morally.  Greece  has  always  been  with  us 
and  always  will  be.  There  exists  a  close 
friendship  among  us  and  America  now 
should  come  forward  and  praise  this  great 
military  government  for  what  it  has  done 
to  save  Greece.  NATO  and  America." 

Greeks   Pledge   Return   to   Democracy 

The  Greek  Embassy  last  night  announced 
an  "irrevocable"  timetable  for  return  to  par- 
liamentary democracy  in  Greece,  with  a  con- 
stitutional referendum  to  be  held  in  August. 

Parliamentary  elections  would  follow  after 
the  referendum.  Greek  Ambassador  Chris- 
tian X.  Palamas  said  In  a  statement. 

[A  spokesman  said  Palamas'  statement  was 
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Issued  In  reply  to  U.S.  critics  who  say  the 
military  plans  to  remain  in  power  Indefi- 
nitely. United  Press  International  reported. 
He  said  he  hoped  It  would  help  convince 
Washington  to  resume  arms  shipments  to 
Greece,  which  were  suspended  after  the 
Greek  army  seized  power  April  21.) 

The  Ambassador  said  he  was  authorized 
to  announce  the  following  four-stage  official 
timetable: 

On  Dec.  15  the  constitutional  revision 
committee  would  submit  the  draft  of  the 
new  constitution  to  the  government. 

Preparation  of  the  final  draft,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate  by  the  government, 
should  not  exceed  a  period  of  six  months. 

Technical  preparation  of  the  constitu- 
tional referendum  would  take  approximately 
two  months,  after  which  the  referendum 
would  be  held. 

Parliamentary  elections  would  follow  ac- 
cording to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution. 

"I  am  authorized  to  state  categorically 
that  the  Greek  government  considers  the 
above  timetable  as  Irrevocable,"  Palamas 
said. 

Announcement  in  Athens  earlier  said  a 
referendiun  would  be  held  In  1968.  but  the 
spokesman  said  the  month  of  August  was 
now  clearly  the  expected  time. 

(Asked  for  comment,  a  State  Department 
spokesman  said  the  government  was  encour- 
aged. He  noted  that  the  United  States  has 
issued  many  in  the  past  for  a  return  to 
democratic  government  In  Athens.) 


TOO  HEROIC  TO  DIE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  free  world  held  its  breath  through  the 
tense  days  of  May  and  early  June,  when 
Israel,  alone  and  without  an  ally  stood 
resolutely  against  the  vaunted  might  of 
the  Arab  nations  poised  on  her  borders, 
who  were  ready  to  annihilate  the  tiny 
enclave  of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
Yes,  without  an  ally;  for  Israel  has  no 
treaties,  no  alliances,  no  guarantees  with 
any  other  nation  to  Insure  support  in 
time  of  need.  As  events  have  since  proven, 
Israel  was  well  up  to  the  task  of  meeting 
the  Arab  attack  unassisted.  The  mag- 
nificent Israel  defense  forces  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  her  Arab  an- 
tagonists in  a  brief  but  telling  war  that 
ably  demonstrated  that  this  nation  was 
not  about  to  surrender  her  freedom  be- 
cause of  the  threats  of  a  few  hate-filled 
tyrants. 

The  distinguished  novelist  James  A. 
Michener  characterized  Israel  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  August  8,  1967.  issue  of  Look 
magazine  as  "A  Nation  Too  Young  To 
Die."  In  asking  that  this  fine  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  I  would  suggest 
also  that  Israel  and  her  people  have  dem- 
onstrated themselves  to  be  "too  heroic 
to  die"  and  determined  to  live  and  make 
the  Holy  Land  fiower  once  again : 

Israel  :  A  Nation  Too  Young  To  Die 
(By  James  A.  Michener) 
I  rememl>er  when  I  first  became  aware  of 
the  unnatural  tension  under  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Israel  have  been  obliged  to  live  since 
the  establishment  of  their  naUon  In  1948.  I 
had  come  to  the  seaport  city  of  Haifa  to  do 
research  on  a  book,  and  for  well  over  a  year,  I 
stayed  there,  probing  the  variotis  libraries  at 
my  disposal. 


Almost  every  week,  and  often  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  my  morning  paper  car- 
ried the  news  that  one  or  another  leading 
Arab  politician,  and  not  infrequently  a  head 
of  state  of  one  of  the  neighboring  Arab 
countries,  had  announced  his  intention  of 
leading  an  army  that  would  "push  the  Jews 
of  Israel  into  the  sea."  or  that  would  "wipe 
them  oS  the  face  of  the  earth,"  or  perhaps, 
"strangle  them  forever."  I  suppose  that  the 
threats  occurring  during  the  time  I  worked 
In   Israel    totaled   well    over    a   hundred. 

They  came  from  more  than  a  half-dozen 
different  countries,  some  as  far  away  as 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  whose  preoccupation 
with  Israel  I  could  not  understand.  They  did 
not  come,  so  far  as  I  remember,  from  Leb- 
anon or  Jordan,  which  have  common  bound- 
aries with  Israel. 

Especially  appalling  to  me  were  the  five 
different  times  when  some  Arab  head  of 
state  announced  that  he  was  going  to  blow 
up  the  city  in  which  I  sat  working.  I  took 
even  those  threats  without  panic,  for  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  war  and  bombing  and  do 
not  frighten  easily,  but  I  must  admit  that 
when  the  Arab  leaders  narrowed  down  their 
target  to  the  hotel  in  which  I  was  sitting. 
and  when  on  two  occasions  they  gave  a 
specific  timetable  for  dispatching  their 
rockets,  I  felt  shivers  run  up  my  spine. 

I  lived  for  more  than  a  year  under  these 
constant  threats.  I  neutralized  them  by  say- 
ing. "I'm  free  to  leave  Israel  when  I  like.  I 
have  no  personal  attachments  and  no  re- 
sponsibility." But  what  must  have  been  the 
accumulated  anxiety  for  the  head  of  a  grow- 
ing family  in  Haifa  who  heard  these  threats 
each  week,  not  for  one  year  but  for  nineteen? 
What  must  have  been  his  feelings  If  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  leave  the  threatened 
country,  that  he  had  a  responsibility  both  to 
his  family  and  to  his  nation? 

Israel's  apprehension  was  not  a  paper  one. 
In  addition  to  the  tlireats,  there  were  con- 
stant incursions  into  Israel,  constant  shoot- 
ings across  the  borders,  constant  intrusions 
by  groups  as  large  as  squadrons  or  small  com- 
panies. If  I  went  to  do  some  research  on  the 
old  synagogue  at  Korazim.  I  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  to  find  that  one  day  later,  a 
pitched  battle  had  been  fought  there  and  two 
Israeli  civilians  had  t>een  killed.  If  I  went 
on  a  picnic  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  I  was  a  bit 
shaken  when  two  days  later,  there  was  a 
bombardment  of  Israeli  boats.  If  I  visited  the 
kibbutz  at  Dan  and  waded  upstream  to  the 
cool  spring  that  forms  one  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  River  Jordan,  I  was  frightened  to  learn 
that,  shortly  before,  a  man  had  been  lost 
doing  that.  And  when  I  moved  to  Jerusalem, 
to  work  in  the  libraries  there,  I  was  sorrow- 
ful when  children  told  me  I  must  not  walk 
dQwn  tills  alley  by  the  Persian  synagogue; 
gunfire  had  been  coming  In  from  the  roof- 
tops only  50  feet  away. 

And  wherever  I  went,  whether  to  Haifa,  or 
to  Korazim.  or  the  Galilee,  or  Beersheba. 
there  was  the  constant  dinning  in  my  ears 
of  the  threat,  reiterated  week  after  week. 
"We  are  going  to  destroy  you.  We  are  going 
to  push  you  into  the  sea."  The  history  of 
Israel  is  the  history  of  ordinary  people  living 
ordinary  lives  under  the  incessant  repetition 
of  that  threat,  backed  up  by  Just  enough 
Aiab  military  activity  to  prove  that  the 
tlireat  might  be  put  into  action  at  any 
moment. 

To  understand  the  problem  of  Israel,  the 
outsider  must  imagine  himself  living  In 
Washington,  DC.  and  reading  each  morning 
that  neighbors  in  Baltimore  and  Alexandria 
have  again  threatened  to  blow  W'ashington 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  push  all 
Washingtonlans  into  the  Potomac.  The 
threat,  mind  you.  does  not  come  from  across 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  It  comes  from  a  few 
miles  away.  And  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
threat,  actual  military  adventures  occur 
from  time  to  time,  taking  the  lives  of  ran- 
dom Washingtonlans. 


What  chance  woiUd  you  say  there  was  Tor 

the  citizens  of  Washington  to  go  on  Indef- 
initely Ignoring  such  behavior?  This  article 
is  an  account  of  why  the  citizens  of  Israel 
had  to  react  to  such  a  situation. 

I  must  point  out  at  the  beginning  that 
I  hold  no  special  brief  for  either  the  Israelis 
or  Jews  in  general.  I  have  lived  too  long 
among  them  to  retain  any  starry-eyed 
visions.  They  are  ordinary  people  marred  by 
ordinary  weaknesses  and  bolstered  by  the 
cour:ige  that  ordinary  men  of  all  nations  and 
races  can  at  times  draw  upon.  I  worked 
among  Muslims  for  ten  years  before  I  ever 
set  foot  in  Israel,  and  on  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  characteristics  by  which  men  and 
societies  are  judged,  I  like  Muslims  at  least 
as  well  as  I  like  the  Jews. 

F-urthermore,  I  am  a  professional  writer 
who  has  worked  in  many  contrasting  so- 
cieties, and  1  have  found  none  inherently 
superior  to  all  others.  There  have  been  many 
Single  aspects  of  Japan,  or  Polynesia,  or 
Spain,  or  India,  or  Afghanistan  that  I  have 
preferred,  and  to  me.  Israel  is  merely  one 
more  country.  It  happens  to  have  certain 
characteristics  that  elicit  enormous  respect, 
but  so  did  each  of  the  Muslim  countries  in 
which  I  worked. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  a 
problem  of  worldwide  significance:  How  c^n 
nations  that  must  live  side  by  side  do  so 
with  a  decent  regard  one  for  the  other?  In 
trying  to  reach  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Israel  has  as  many  responsibilities  as  its 
neighbors.  However,  this  particular  Inquiry 
relates  primarily  to  certain  adjustments  the 
Arabs  must  make  before  any  kind  of  stability 
can  be  achieved  in  a  region  where  stability 
is  much  to  be  desired. 

Exactly  how  vicious  were  the  verbal 
threats?  It  will  be  instructive.  I  think,  to 
follow  the  behavior  of  one  Arab  country 
over  a  short  period  of  time  so  that  the  non- 
Middle  Easterner  can  catch  something  of  the 
quality  of  the  attacks  that  were  constantly 
being  made.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen 
Syria,  which  has  a  common  frontier  with 
Israel  and  an  internal  political  problem  that 
makes  verbal  attacks  on  Israel  an  attractive 
form  of  demagoguery. 

For  some  years.  Syria's  politics  have  been 
unusually  volatile.  During  my  stay  In  the 
area,  there  were  several  revolutions,  three 
complete  changes  of  government  and  con- 
tinued violence.  At  one  time,  observers  had 
hoped  that  Syria's  political  union  with  Egypt 
might  produce  a  substantial  and  stable  bloc 
of  Arab  power  that  would  carry  with  It  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  But  that  tinlon  did 
not  last  long,  and  with  its  dissolution,  Syria 
plunged  Into  contortions  that  carried  it  first 
in  one  direction,  then  another,  Consequently, 
Syrian  politicians  found  that  the  one  thing 
that  united  them  was  a  common  call  for 
violence  against  Israel,  This  Is  how  they 
spoke : 

March  13,  1966,  the  official  newspaper.  Al 
Baath :  "It  has  become  evident  that  our  prob- 
lem will  only  be  solved  by  an  armed  struggle 
to  expel  the  rapacious  enemy,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Zionist  presence." 

April  17.  1966.  the  chief  of  state  of  the 
country,  Nuredden  Al-Attassi.  in  a  speech 
at  a  nillitary  parade:  "A  total  popular  war 
of  liberation  is  the  only  way  to  liberate  Pal- 
estine and  foil  the  plan  of  Imperialism  and 
reaction.  ...  We  shall  work  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  efforts  for  the  needs  of  the  total 
popular  war  of  liberation." 

May  12,  1966.  the  Syrian  conunander  in 
chief:  "As  for  the  statements  of  the  so-called 
ministers  and  officials  in  Israel  that  they 
will  punish  states  which  support  the  com- 
mando forces  ...  we  tell  them  that  we  shall 
wage  a  liberation  war  against  them  as  the 
Party  has  decided,  and  fear  and  alarm  will 
fill  every  house  in  Israel." 

May  19.  1966,  Radio  Damascus:  "When  our 
revolution  declared  that  the  way  to  liberate 
Palestine  is  through  a  popular  war,  it  knew 
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beforehand  that  the  meaning  of  thla  decla- 
ration Is  an  open  and  decisive  confrontation 
with  Israel." 

May  22,  1966,  Chief  of  State  Ai-Attaaal: 
"We  raise  the  slogan  of  the  peoples  Ubera- 
tloji  war.  We  want  total  war  with  no  limits, 
a  war  that  will  destroy  the  Zionist  base." 

May  24,  1966.  Syrian  Defense  Minister  Ha- 
fez Assad:  "We  say:  We  shall  never  call  for, 
nor  accept  peace.  .  .  .  We  have  resolved  to 
drench  this  land  with  our  blood,  to  oust  you. 
aggressors,  and  throw  you  into  the  sea  for 
good." 

July  16,  1966,  Premier  Yousef  Zouayen: 
"The  popular  liberation  war  which  the  Pales- 
tinian masses,  backed  by  the  Arab  masses  In 
the  whole  Arab  homeland,  have  determined 
to  wage,  win  foil  the  methods  of  Israel  and 
those  behind  it.  We  say  to  Israel :  'Our  reply 
will  be  harsh  and  it  will  pay  dearly."  " 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above 
quotations  come  from  a  period  of  relative 
stablUty  along  the  Syrian- Israeli  frontier.  In 
the  succeeding  nine  months,  from  Septem- 
ber, 1966,  through  May.  1967.  or  Just  before 
the  outbreaic  of  armed  hostUltles.  both  the 
tempo  and  the  inflammability  increased.  In 
those  weeks  when  Syria  was  not  threatening 
to  destroy  Israel,  the  heads  of  other  Arab  na- 
tions were.  During  my  stay  In  Israel,  I  be- 
lieve all  the  Arab  states,  excepting  Jordan 
and  Lebanon,  made  specific  announcements 
that  they  were  preparing  a  war  that  would 
drive  Israel  into  the  sea. 

This  constant  incendiary  barrage  came  to 
a  cUmai  in  May  of  1967.  when  war  against 
Israel  had  pretty  well  been  agreed  upon,  and 
perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  exaggerated 
quality  of  these  statements: 

25  May  1967.  Cairo  radio.  In  a  broadcast  to 
all  Arab  countries:  "The  Arab  people  is  firmly 
resolved  to  wipe  Israel  off  the  map." 

26  May  1967.  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
of  Egypt:  "Our  basic  aim  will  be  to  destroy 
Israel." 

26  May  1967.  the  leader  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  Ahmed  Shukalry: 
"D-day  Is  approaching.  The  Arbas  have 
waited  19  years  for  this  and  will  not  flinch 
from  the  war  of  liberation." 

29  May  1967,  the  same  Mr.  Shukalrv:  "The 
struggle  has  begun  at  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  will  end  at  the  Bay  of  Acre." 

30  May  1967,  Cairo  radio:  "Paced  by  the 
blockade  of  the  GuJf  of  Aqaba.  Israel  has 
two  choices,  both  of  which  are  drenched  with 
Israel's  blood:  Either  it  will  be  strangled  by 
the  Arab  military  and  economic  siege  or  it 
will  be  killed  by  the  bullets  of  the  Arab 
armies  surrounding  it  from  the  South,  from 
the  North  and  from  the  East." 

1  June  1967,  the  commander  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Air  Force  on  Egyptian  television:  "The 
Egyptian  forces  spread  from  Rafah  to  Sharm 
el  Sheik  are  ready  for  the  order  to  begin  the 
struggle  to  which  we  have  looked  forward  for 
so  long." 

Now,  I  suppose  that  a  logical  man  ought 
to  reason:  "If  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  states 
confine  their  threats  to  verbalisms,  no  mat- 
ter how  virulent,  the  citizens  of  Israel  should 
adjust  to  the  situation,  for  obviously  the 
Arabs  are  using  words  In  a  wav  that  need 
not  be  taken  seriously. "  Speaking  for  mvself 
after  my  Initial  weeks  of  shock.  I  began  to 
dismiss  the  blasts  against  Israel  as  bombast. 

I  tried  to  quiet  my  inner  fears  and  become 
adjusted  to  this  Incessant  barrage  of  verbal 
treats,  but  my  ability  to  live  with  them  did 
not  means  that  I  w.m  Immune  to  them.  Not 
at  all.  For  whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  I  was 
living  under  an  act  of  aggression  That  it  was 
psychological  rather  than  physical  made  it 
the  more  insidious.  I  began  to  find  that,  al- 
though In  public  I  dlsmlsed  the  threats  as 
evidences  of  temporary  insanity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  made  them,  when  I  was  alone. 
I  had  to  worry  about  them.  Against  my  will, 
I  found  myself  concluding.  "If  Syria  and 
Egypt  and  Iraq  and  the  others  keep  on  mak- 
ing such  threats,  they  must  In  the  end  do 
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something  about  them.  And  If  Israelis  con- 
tinue to  hear  these  threats  week  after  week, 
they  must  in  the  end  accept  them  as  real, 
and  they.  too.  wiu  have  to  act  upon  them." 
In  this  way,  not  only  were  the  airwaves 
polluted,  not  only  was  all  Intercourse  between 
nations  contaminated  and  all  chance  of 
peaceful  coexistence  frustrated,  but  the  psy- 
chological processes  of  both  those  who  made 
the  threats  and  those  who  received  them 
were  slowly  and  painfully  corroded  until  both 
Arab  and  Jew  knew  that  war  was  Inevitable. 
On  one  visit  to  Jordan,  which  was  one  of  the 
least  psychotic  areas.  I  talked  with  16  young 
Arabs,  and  all  said  they  longed  for  the  day 
when  they  could  march  with  the  Arab  armies 
into  Israel  and  wipe  it  off  the  fac«  of  the 
earth.  In  Egypt,  I  found  attitudes  the  same. 
And  what  was  most  regrettable,  in  Israel, 
where  I  knew  thousands  of  persons  who 
would  speak  frankly,  a  dull  kind  of  resigna- 
tion possessed  them:  "I  suppose  that  one  of 
these  da>-s  we  shall  have  to  defend  ourselves 
again." 

It  Is  because  of  the  danger  that  thrives  on 
verbal  threats  that  English  common  law 
evolved  the  concept  of  assault  and  battery. 
Not  many  laymen  appreciate  that  in  law. 
the  threat  to  do  bodily  damage  Is  roughly  the 
same  as  physically  doing  it.  But  society  has 
learned  that  the  continued  psychological 
damage  to  the  threatened  victim  Is  often 
graver  than  an  actual  punch  in  the  nose 
might  have  been.  The  threat  Involves  uncer- 
tainty and  accumulating  fear,  whereas  the 
physical  release  of  an  actual  blow  Is  over 
and  done  with  In  an  instant.  Thus,  In  strict 
legality.  If  I  hold  a  gun  and  threaten.  "I  am 
going  to  shoot  you."  that  is  an  assault.  If  I 
actually  do  the  shooting.  It  is  a  battery.  The 
Important  thing,  however.  Is  that  the  law 
holds  the  two  things  roughly  equal,  and  a 
private  citizen  may  be  as  qtilckly  thrown  In 
Jail  for  one  as  for  the  other. 

When  assault  is  resorted  to  by  nations,  It 
Is  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
.\rtlcle  2.  Principle  number  4.  Yet  for  19 
years,  Israel  lived  under  constant  assaults. 
In  spite  of  my  knowledge  that  a  verbal 
assault  is  sometimes  more  destructive  than  a 
physical  battery.  In  spite  of  my  recognition 
of  Arab  behavior  as  aggression,  and  in  spite 
of  my  experience  with  history  that  proves 
one  aggression  breeds  another.  I  still  clung  to 
my  hope  that  as  long  as  the  Syrians  and  the 
Egyptians  confined  themselves  to  wordy 
abuse.  Israel  could  learn  to  live  with  It  as 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Arab  politics.  I 
even  began  to  understand  why  nations  as 
far  away  as  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Pakistan 
wanted  to  participate  In  the  verbal  cam- 
paign, for  in  this  way,  they  kept  their  fran- 
chise as  Muslim  states.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  more  mature  Muslim  sovereignties  like 
Turkey,  Iran  and  even  Arab  Tunisia  wanted 
no  p.art  of  this  folly.  Again  and  again,  I  told 
my  Israeli  friends  and  others  who  asked  me, 
"As  long  as  the  Arabs  confine  themselves  to 
verbal  threats  alone,  no  great  damage  will  be 
done." 

Unfortunately,  the  surrounding  countries 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  verbalisms. 
They  also  engaged  In  open  acts  of  invasion, 
sabotage,  terrorism  and  military  action.  I 
myself  witnessed  the  aftermaths  of  three 
such  actions. 

One  day  In  1963,  I  visited  the  ancient 
black-basalt  synagogue  at  Korazlm  because 
I  wanted  to  see  how  Jews  had  worshiped  In 
the  time  of  Christ.  It  is  believed  that  Jesus 
once  lectured  there,  and  I  found  ruins  not 
often  visited  by  tourists.  It  was  a  remote 
area,  peaceful.  Indifferent,  as  old  almost  as 
the  hills.  But  on  the  next  day.  Syrian  armed 
units  invaded  this  rural  scene  and  killed 
two  civilians.  Hotheads  in  Syria  boasted  that 
this  was  part  of  a  planned  program  of  harass- 
ment that  would  continue  until  all  Jews  were 
driven  Into  the  sea. 

Again  In  1963.  I  visited  the  Kibbutz  Eln 
Gev  for  one  of  Its  famous  flsh  dinners  and 


a  lazy  afternoon  of  watching  boats  drifting 
across  the  Sea  of  GalUee.  I  also  climbed  up 
Into  the  hills  In  back  of  Eln  Gev  to  see  the 
incredible  kibbutz  i)erched  on  the  last  half 
inch  of  Israeli  sou.  As  I  sat  In  the  dining 
room,  whose  windows  were  shielded  by  a 
massive  concrete  bunker,  a  young  Israeli 
girl  explained,  "We  have  to  have  the  wall  to 
keep  out  the  Syrian  bullets,  for  they  shoot 
at  us  whenever  we  alt  down  to  eat."  Two 
days  after  my  visit,  a  Syrian  gun  emplace- 
ment in  the  hills  lobbed  shells  Into  the  lake, 
sank  a  fishing  boat  and  Injiored  five  fisher- 
men. Once  more.  Syria  publicly  announced 
that  this  was  part  of  a  continuing  campaign. 
My  most  moving  experience  came  when  I 
visited  the  beautiful  Catholic  monastery 
marking  the  supposed  site  of  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Moimt.  It  rests  on  the  hills  west  of 
Capernaum,  where  Jesus  sometimes  argued 
with  scholars,  and  while  I  was  staying  there. 
I  learned  that  shortly  before.  In  Israeli  fields 
to  the  east,  a  Syrian  patrol  had  planted  land 
mines  and  one  had  exploded,  killing  Israeli 
farmers. 

I  could  go  on  through  the  years  1964.  1965 
1966  and  1967.  citing  Incident  after  incident 
in  which  acts  of  actual  warfare  were  per- 
petrated in  this  region.  From  the  high  hills 
that  Syria  occupied  to  the  east,  gun  posi- 
tions pumped  In  random  shots  at  workers  on 
the  Israeli  farms.  Prom  protected  emplace- 
ments along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
Syrian  guns  fired  point-blank  at  Israeli 
fishermen.  And  night  after  night,  marauding 
parties  crept  over  the  border  to  mine  to 
murder  and  destroy. 

Now.  no  man  m  his  right  mind  would  claim 
that  Israel  in  the  meantime  was  sitting  Idly 
by  in  childish  innocence,  or  that  it  accepted 
these  invasions  of  its  sovereignty   without 
striking  back.  In  self-respect,  there  had  to 
be  retaliations,  and  there  were.  These  war- 
like Arab  acts,  backing  up   verbal   threats 
would    have    been    suicidal    for    the    Israeli 
Government    to    ignore.   Arab    leaders    now 
began  massing  enormous  armies  with  much 
first-rate  equipment,  and   these  gave  every 
evidence  of  being  able  to  crush  Israel.  What 
was  most  provocative  of  all,  the  leaders  of 
this    might    openly    announced    that    they 
planned  to  launch  a  full-scale  war.  If  ever  a 
nation  was  forewarned  by  word  and  act  and 
specific  promise  of  annihilation,  It  was  Israel. 
What    were   the    odds    against    Israel?    A 
quick  glance  at  the  figures — 46  million  in  the 
surrounding  Arab  countries.  97  million  in  .-^11, 
as  against  2.6  miUion  Israelis— might   lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  Arab  states  would 
have   little   trouble  In   overwhelming   Israel, 
except  that  twice  before.  In   1948  and   1956.' 
they  had  tried   to  do  so   and   failed.   Arab 
leaders  grew  adept  in  explaining  away  the 
somber  fact  that  twice  a  handful  of  Jews 
had  resisted  efforts  to  throw  them  into  the 
sea.   "In   1948."   explained   the  leaders,   "we 
were  betrayed  by  Great  Britain,  and  In  1956. 
it  was  the  French  and  English  armies  that 
defeated   us   through   their   invasion   of   the 
Suez."  By  June.  1967.  a  persuasive  legend  had 
grown  up.  largely  masking  the  truth'that  the 
Arab  states   had  ever  tested  arms  with  the 
Israelis,    and    completely    Ignoring    that    In 
each  war.  the  Israelis  had   been  victorious. 
In    a    magic    flood    of    words,    history    was 
repealed. 

The  Arab  leaders  created  an  enticing  world 
of  fantasy;  one  demagogue  lived  on  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  other,  and  In  time,  all 
came  to  believe  that  facts  were  other  than 
they  had  been.  When  the  Arab  armies  were 
able  to  import  huge  supplies  of  modern 
weapons  from  their  East  European  sup- 
porters, they  really  believed  that  their  peas- 
ant levies,  with  little  stake  in  their  society  to 
fight  for,  would  stand  up  against  Israelis  who 
had  good  homes,  better  universities  and  a 
deep  moral  commitment  to  their  nation. 

I  have  had  two  opportunities  to  witness 
the  Impact  of  this  fantasy  world  upon  ra- 
tional Arabs.  In  one  of  my  books,  I  described 
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in  wme  detail  the  manner  in  which.  In  1»48, 
Jewish  youths  captured  the  north  Israel  city 
of  Safad  against  overwhelming  numben  of 
Arab  soldiers.  At  no  point  In  my  de«crtptlon 
did  I  deride  the  Arabs  or   cast  aspersions 
upon  them.  Some  doaen  correspondents  in 
the  different  Arab  nations  commented  upon 
this  favorably  when  they  wrote  to  me  com- 
plaining about  the  passage.  What  they  ob- 
iected  to  were  the  facts  I  presented.  Some 
ilalmcd  that  the  Jews  must  have  numbered 
"0  or  30  times  their  known  strength.  Others 
argued  that  Arab  units  that  we  know  to  have 
bein  in  the  city  were  not  really  there.  Sev- 
eral   explaaied    that    the    loss    was    due   to 
British  perfidy  In  turning  over  to  the  Jews 
the  best  military  sites,  whereas  the  truth 
was  lust  the  opposite.  And  all  expressed  the 
rpTnion  that  I  had  been  tricked  by  a  legend 
that   had   not   really   happened.   I    had   the 
strange    feeling    that    my    correspondents 
trust«l  that  one  morning,  they  would  waken 
to  find  that  Safad  had  never  really  been  lost 
at  all,  that  it  was  still  in  Arab  bands  and 
that  maps  and  stories  to  the  contrary  had 
been  mere   propaganda. 

Of  course,  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  I 
am  generalizing  from  a  dozen  letters,  none 
of  Whose  authors  did  I  see  P^"°°^"y- ^^" 
may  be  that  I  am  reading  into  their  letter  » 
greater  evidence  of  fantasy  than  the  writers 
Ihowed.  About  my  second  experience,  1  can- 
not make  such  an  error,  for  It  I  witnessed  in 

^"n°tiie  summer  of  1964,  I  was  vacationing 
m  the  lovely  city  of  Alexandria  made  fa- 
mous by  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  by 
Charles  Klngsley  and  Lawrence  Duxrell,  and 
one  day  at  sunset,  as  I  was  strolling  along 
that  unequaled  boulevard  that  ^^s  beside 
the  Mediterranean,  I  came  to  a  park  where  In 
the  evenings,  a  concert  of  folk  inji*i'=^^^ 
offered.  Now,  I  am  very  partial  to  this  form 
of  entertainment,  for  one  learns  much  from 
uncontamlnated  folk  songs.  So  1  bought  a 
ticket  for  the  performance. 

At  the  concert.  I  found  a  large  number  of 
EgvpUan  families  with  their  children.  It  was 
rsplendld  night,  filled  with  stars  and  cool- 
ness, and  we  sat  back  W  watch  a  first-class 
performance  of  folk  song  and  dance.  The 
choruses  were  sUong,  the  dancers  agile,  and 
the  evening  compared  with  others  I  had 
enjoyed  in  Kyoto,  Djakarta,  Manila  and 
Mexico  City. 

A  rather  larger  cast  performed,  and   this 
made  me  wonder  where  the  money  to  pay 
them  came  from,  for  the  audience  was  not 
unusually  big.  and  the  prices  we  had  paid 
were  only  nominal.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
and  concluded  that  this  was  somoene  else  s 
problem,  but  when  the  regular  performance 
had  ended,  with  a  false  note  that  I  could 
detect    the   bugles   started  blowing,   excite- 
ment gripped  the  children  In  the  audience, 
and  the  curtains  parted  to  show  a  scene  in 
the  year  AJ).  2000.  In  a  park  much  like  the 
one   in   which   we   were   sitting,   a   group   of 
children    played    about    the    statue    of    an 
Egyptian  soldier  while  an  old  man  watched. 
One  of   the   children   a.sked  who   the  statue 
was   and  by  means  of  a  dance,  the  old  fellow 
explained.    Y'ears    dropped    from    his    shoul- 
ders   His   cane   became   a   gun.   His   ragged 
clothes  fell  away   to  reveal  a  military  uni- 
form   and  as  more  bugles  blew,  ghosts  of  his 
former  companions  in  arms  appeared  onstage, 
and    in    wonderlullv    choreographed    panto- 
mime, the  Egyptian  Army  demonstrated  how 
It  had  won  the  great  war  of  1956. 

The  scene  was  at  Suez,  where  a  handful 
of  heroic  Egyptians  held  off  and  finally  de- 
feated not  an  Israeli  army  but  invaders 
storming  ashore  from  French  and  English 
b.^ttleshlps.  For  each  Egyptian  soldier,  scores 
of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  rushed  on- 
stage, only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  sheer  cour- 
Rze.  in  the  end,  the  invaders  had  to  retreat, 
v/hereupon  the  Egyptian  defenders  fell  into 
a  tableau  of  victory  as  fine  as  any  I  had  ever 


seen.  The  great  powwrs  had  been  driven  off. 
and  Iteyptian  honor  was  once  mote  secure. 

I  looked  about  me  at  the  audience,  and  It 
was  apparent  that  the  adulta,  majiy  of  whom 
mu*t  have  pextlclpated  in  the  events  thus 
portrayed,  had  begun  to  accept  this  veralon 
as  history.  Their  eyes  glowed,  and  a  real 
patriotism  suffused  their  faces.  As  we  left 
the  park.  I  saw  one  young  boy  of  nine  or  ten 
lunging  out  with  an  imaginary  bayw^et  >«> 
h^  off  imaginary  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men When  I  made  Inquiries  about  the  per- 
fcu-mance,  I  found  that  it  was  paid  for  by  the 
government  and   was  repeated   throughout 

the  year.  ,         _ 

The  whole  thing  was  fantasy,  of  course, 
and  certainly  no  worse  than  similar  versions 
of  English  history  offered  in  London  or 
French  history  in  Paris.  I  am  sure  that  paral- 
lel perversions  could  be  found  in  American 
folklore  and  I  doubt  that  much  harm  is 
done  to  children  by  this  patrioUc  nonsense^ 
But  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and  the  other  Arab 
Umds  there  was  an  additional  danger  be- 
cause adults,  too,  were  accepting  such  fablec: 
college  professors,  university  students,  news- 
paper editors,  businessmen  believed  that 
Egypt  had  won  a  great  victory  In  1966. 1  could 
find  no  evidence  that  anyone  In  public  life 
was  willing  to  admit  that  in  Egypt's  miU- 
tary  e^venture  against  a  handful  of  Jews,  the 
latter  had  easily  won. 

All  nations  engage  in  fantasy,  but  few  in- 
duge  themselves  with  so  virulent  a  dream 
a.s  the  twofold  Arab  dream  that  Israel  does 
not  exist  and  that  the  Jews  who  presenUy 
occupy  the  land  of  Israel  can  easily  be 
pushed  into  the  Mediterranean  .  .  whenever 
the  Arabs  finally  decide  to  do  so. 

Sometime  In  the  spring  of  1967.  the  Arab 
leaders  decided  that  the  tune  was  ripe.  Under 
Incessant  pressure  from  Ahmed  Shukalry, 
leader  of  the  Palestine  Uberatlon  Organiza- 
tion, who  stood  to  win  himself  the  satrapy  of 
Palestine  If  he  could  goad  Egypt.  Syria.  Iraq. 
Lebanon.  Jordan  and  gaudl  Arabia  into  de- 
claring war  on  Israel,  and  with  the  full  con- 
mvance  of  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  who  stood  to 
win  himself  an  emperorship  if  the  war  was 
successful,  the  Arab  nations  reached  an  un- 
derstanding. These  men  who  had  lived  so 
long  on  lantasv  now  conceived  the  supreme 
fantasy  that  they  could  quickly  destroy  the 
nation  that  had  tvrtce  defeated  them  and 
had  m  the  interim  grown  stronger  socially, 
psychologically  and  morally,  even  though  its 
airplanes  and  tanks  had  not  kept  pace  in 
numbers  with  those  of  the  Aratts. 

On  May  16.  1967.  President  Nasser  Initi- 
ated the  two  final  moves.  On  that  day.  he 
elbowed  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
out  of  Its  peacekeeping  positions  along  the 
Egyptton- Israeli  border  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula and  forced  it  Ignomlniously  to  retire 
■  from  the  area,  thus  depriving  Israel  of  the 
one  slim  assurance  it  had  that  a  surprise 
attack  would  not  be  launched  from  the  des- 
ert. The  fire  engine  that  was  supposed  to 
protect  the  community  scuttled  out  of  town 
at  the  first  smell  of  smoke.  In  its  place.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  moved  up  his  own  divisions,  and 
the  stage  was  set  for  war. 

On  May  22.  1967,  he  made  his  second  crucial 
move.  With  the  retreat  of  the  United  Nations 
troops,  he  found  himself  in  sole  control  of 
Sharm  el  Sheik,  the  fortress  commanding 
the  strait  leading  into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
It  was  a  simple  matter  for  him  to  announce 
that  henceforth,  the  Gulf  would  be  closed 
to  Israeli  ships  and  even  to  ships  of  other 
nations  carrying  strategic  materials  bound 
for  Israel.  None  would  be  permitted  to  enter 
and  none  to  leave.  This  was  a  hostile  act 
and  had  to  be  construed  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  That  President  Nasser  was  awEire  ol 
the  gravity  of  his  act,  he  took  no  pains  to 
hide:  "Sharm  el  Sheik  and  the  blockade 
mean  real  confrontaUon  with  Israel.  Taking 
such  a  step  means  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
enter  full-scale  war  with  Israel.  It  is  not  an 
Isolated  operation." 


The  Gull  has  been  recognised  as  an  intes- 
naUonal    waterway    because    four   sovereign 
nations  line  Its  coasts:   on  the  ea«t,  Saudi 
Arabia;   on  the  w«t.  Egypt;   on  the  north. 
Israel:   and  on  the  northeart,  Jordan.  But 
It  is  more  important  economlcaUy  to  arael 
than  to  any  of  the  other  three,  since  Elath 
Is  a  major  port  for  handling  oil  and  other 
heavy  cargoes.  If  the  Gulf   of  Aqaba  were 
to    be   closed    to   all    shipping,    whether    to 
Jordan  or  Israel,  the  blockade  would  damage 
Jordan    but  it  would  prostrate  Israel.  How- 
ever ahlpe  intended  for  Jordan  were  allowed 
to  pass  and  during  the  exercise  of  the  block- 
ade    several    did    proceed    unmolested    to 
Jordan.  This  tmderllned  the  fact  that  the 
blockade  was  meant  to  be  an  act  of  war.  and 
lest  any  misunderstand  the  intention.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  proclaimed  on  May  26: 
"The  Arab  people  want  to  fight.  .  .  . 
"We   have   been   waiting   for   the  suitable 
day  when  we  shaU  be  completely  ready,  since 
If  we  enter  a  battle  with  Israel  we  should  be 
confident  of  victory  and  should  take  strong 
measure.  We  do  not  speak  idly. 

"We  have  lately  felt  that  our  strength  is 
sufficient,  and  that  if  we  enter  the  battle  with 
Israel  we  shall,  with  Gods  help,  be  victorious. 
Therefore,  we  have  now  decided  that  I  take 
real  steps.  ,  . 

"The  battle  will  be  a  full-scale  one,  and 
our  basic  aim  wUl  be  to  destroy  Israel." 

Obviously,  the  major  maritime  nations  of 
the  world,  having  anticipated  that  such  a 
blockade  might   one  day   be   attempted,   in 
which  case  their  ships  wcold  be  powerless  to 
enter  the  narrow  strait,  had  long  been  on 
record  regarding  two  points:   (1)  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  was  an  international  waterway,  and 
( 2 )  as  such.  It  must  be  kept  open  for  ail  na- 
tions to  use  equally  without  let  or  hmdrance. 
By  flouting  international  law  and  block- 
ading the  Gulf  ol  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping. 
President  Nasser  had   effectively  and  some- 
what cleverlv  cut  Israel's  lifeline  to  the  south. 
If  the  blockade  were  allowed  to  conUnue  tin- 
challenged.  Israel  would  experience  what  its 
Arab  neighbors  had  been  threatening  for  so 
long—'*"   straneulation.   This   was   war.   but 
still  only  :iri       .irect  version.  In  the  economic 
field    One  could  reasonably  hope  that  from 
It    President  Nasser  might  back  away,  but 
such  hopes  were  dashed  on  May  28,  when  he 
announced  over  the  radio:    "We  Intend  to 
open  a  general  assault  against  Israel.  This 
will  be  total  war.  Our  basic  aim  is  the  de- 
struction ol  Israel." 

As  the  Arabs  prepared  for  what  they  as- 
sured themselves  was  to  be  the  final  conquest 
of  Israel,  their  morale  was  at  high  pitch. 
And  because  of  what  they  had  been  told  so 
continuously  over  the  previous  eight  years 
regarding  their  victory  over  the  British  and 
French  In  1956.  they  beUeved  In  all  honesty 
that  this  time  they  were  going  to  crush 
Israel,  and  fairly  easily. 

President  Nasser  encouraged  this  belief  by 
his  belligerent  speeches.  From  SjTla,  Chief 
of  State  Al-Attassi  thundered  that  his  army 
was  impatient  to  begin   marching. 

Tlie  loot  soldiers,  the  aviators,  the  tank 
commanders  and  even  the  generals  prepared 
to  launch  what  they  were  convinced  woxUd 
be  an  easy,  victorious  sortie.  In  the  fantasy 
world  In  which  they  had  Uved  for  so  long, 
and  to  which  they  had  contributed,  woras 
took  the  place  of  accomplishment,  wishes 
took  the  place  of  mUitary  discipline,  and 
Inflated  dreams  of  revenge  superseded  facts. 
U  the  Arabs  with  their  verbal  assaults  had 
made  life  difficult  lor  Israel,  they  had  per- 
peuated  a  worse  crime  against  themselves; 
for  they  had  come  to  believe  their  own  In- 
flated nonsense. 

At  the  hour  of  attack,  the  Voice  of  the 
Arabs  radio  staUon  In  Cairo  issued  this 
stirring  call  to  its  soldiers.  It  is  the  usual 
heartening  battle  cry  that  all  nations  use  at 
a  time  of  crisis  and  In  general  purpose  is  not 
much  different  from  what  Englishmen  or 
BUESians  or  Americans  would  shout  to  their 
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•oldlera;   but  In  the  cry  for  avenging   1948, 
one  hears  a  unique  and  ominous  overtone: 

■'Doetroy,  ruin,  liberate.  Woe  to  larael.  your 
hour  has  arrived.  The  Arab  nation  Is  on  its 
way  to  render  Its  account.  O  Israel,  this  la 
your  end. 

"Every  Arab  must  take  revenge  for  1948, 
must  cross  the  Armistice  lines  from  all  direc- 
tions and  head  for  Tel  Aviv.  We  shall  drive 
out  of  existence  the  shame  of  Zionism. 
Rescue  the  looted  Palestine.  Hit  everywhere 
till  the  end. 

"There  Is  no  room  for  Israel  in  Palestine. 
This  is  your  responsibility.  O  Arab  soldiers! 
Israel,  taste  death!" 

It  required  less  than  72  hours  in  June  to 
deflate  this  bombast. 

What  can  be  done  to  awaken  the  Arab 
masses  to  the  reality  .hat  Israel  stands  where 
It  does  and  will  presumably  remain  there  for 
some  centuries?  In  the  aftermath  of  1948, 
the  rest  of  the  world  permitted  and  perhaps 
encouraged  the  Arabs  to  follow  a  policy  of 
blandly  refusing  to  admit  that  Israel  existed. 
The  armistice  commissions,  which  should 
have  worked  out  regional  policies,  were  not 
permitted  to  operate  effectively.  Decisions 
upon  which  peace  depended  could  not  be 
made  because  the  Arabs  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge that  history  had  produced  an  old-new 
nation  that  would  prove  most  viable — that 
was  too  young  to  die.  The  normal  intercourse 
between  nations,  such  as  is  conducted  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany,  which  were  cer- 
tainly as  bitter  enemies  as  Egypt  and  Israel, 
was  forbidden,  and  the  region  fumbled  its 
way  to  the  war  of  1956. 

When  Israel  won  handily,  the  refusal  to 
admit  realities  persisted,  and  the  same  er- 
rors were  allowed  to  continue.  International 
commissions  did  not  function,  and  normal 
intercourse  between  nations  did  not  mature, 
even  though  the  Arab  portion  of  the  region 
and  the  Iraell  form  a  marvelous,  interlocking 
whole — a  unit  whose  various  segments  could 
well  profit  from  economic,  medical,  educa- 
tional, developmental  and  planning  coopera- 
tion. The  blindness  and  the  arrogant  folly 
that  produced  this  stalemate  also  produced 
the  speeches  cited  In  this  article.  And  they 
in  turn  produced  the  hysteria  that  led  to 
a  third  war  in  less  than  20  years. 

If  the  world.  In  1948,  had  In.slsted  that  the 
nations  of  this  area  sit  down  In  honest  con- 
sultation. 1956  might  have  been  avoided.  If 
the  world,  following  the  disaster  of  1956.  had 
insisted  that  the  Arab  nations  at  least 
awaken  to  the  existence  of  Israel,  the  tremen- 
dous folly  of  1967  could  have  been  avoided. 
Now.  the  world  has  a  third  chance,  and  If 
some  right  decisions  are  made  in  the  months 
ahead,  the  even  greater  tragedy  of  1977  may 
be  avoided.  What  is  necessary  is  a  reasonable 
revision  of  boundary  lines:  a  sensible  settle- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  refugee  problem: 
a  cessation  of  verbal  assault  and  physical 
battery;  and  a  union  of  talents  and  Interests, 
of  resources  and  abilities,  so  that  the  region 
can  move  forward  to  a  creative  society  In 
which  all  members  live  infinitely  better  than 
anyone  there  now  does. 

Am  I  hopeful  that  the  world  will  now 
.sensibly  tackle  its  problems  when  It  refused 
to  do  so  In  the  aftermath  of  1948  and  1956? 
I  am  not.  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
pulled  out  of  the  hat  one  of  the  cleverest 
tricks  of  his  career  when,  in  the  first  hours 
of  defeat,  he  Invented  the  enticing  theory 
that  once  again  it  was  not  Israelis  who  were 
crushing  his  armed  might  from  every  direc- 
tion but  English  and  American  aviators.  His 
explanation  captivated  the  Imagination  of 
all  Arabs,  and  within  a  few  days  was  adopted 
as  official  dogma.  In  1970,  when  I  revisit  the 
lovely  waterfront  of  Alexandria,  I  expect  to 
see  a  tableau  explaining  how.  In  a  moment 
of  travail  in  the  spring  of  1967.  the  Egyp- 
tiana  and  tbelr  Arab  alllee   stood   bravely 


against  the  combined  might  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  repulsed  it.  That 
Israel  was  involved  will  not  be  mentioned. 

At  the  moment  when  Egyptian  armies  were 
suffering  their  worst  defeats,  Egypt's  unde- 
feated radio  was  broadcasting  the  following 
careful  analysis  of  the  situation : 

"The  United  States  is  the  enemy.  Its  fight- 
ers and  bombers  gathered  in  large  groups  to 
provide  for  Israel  an  air  umbrella  that  pre- 
vents the  Arabs  from  bombing  Israel's  towns 
and  villages,  while  it  is  moving  fast  all  along 
the  occupied  frontiers  of  the  Arabs.  The 
United  States,  therefore.  Is  the  aggressor. 

"The  United  States  saw  Israel  about  to  col- 
lapse under  the  blow  of  death.  The  Chicago 
gangs  moved:  the  state  of  gangsterism  and 
bloodshed  moved:  it  moved  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  aggressive  base  In  the  Middle  East. 
How  vile  and  treacherous  the  United  States 
has  been  in  Its  collusion  with  the  Zionists! 
It  refrained  from  coming  out  openly  to  fight 
us.  It  refrained  from  facing  the  Arat)s  with  an 
open  and  daring  hostility.  No,  Arabs.  The 
United  States  is  too  vile  and  too  base  to  have 
the  ethics  of  cavalier  The  United  States 
threw,  from  all  its  airports  and  aircraft 
carriers  in  the  Mediterranean,  huge  and  con- 
tinuous masslngs  of  its  fighters  and  bombers 
in  order  to  provide  that  air  umbrella  that 
protected  Israel  from  the  revenge  of  the 
Arabs,  from  the  masslngs  of  the  Arabs,  and 
from   the   victory   of   the  Arabs. 

"The  battle  is  continuing.  United  States. 
...  It  is  going  on  until  you  become,  as  Britain 
became  after  the  1956  collusion,  third-rate 
state.  Here  we  shall  bury  the  American  in- 
ternational gangsterism.  Here,  Arabs,  dig 
graves  everywhere;  dig  them  for  every  V B. 
existence;  dig  them,  Arabs.  Dig  all  the  home- 
land a  grave  for  U.S.  existence.  Dig  it,  Arabs. 
Dig  it.  Arabs.  Dig  It,  Arabs. 

"The  curse  of  all  the  Arabs  from  the  ocean 
to  the  gulf  and  from  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
Is  on  you.  America,  and  on  your  lackey,  Is- 
rael; together  with  the  curse  of  all  free  peo- 
ples, the  curse  of  free  men  everywhere." 

On  the  night  when  the  defeat  of  the  Arab 
armies  was  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the 
most  crushing  in  history,  I  discussed  matters 
on  an  all-night  radio  show  with  Dr.  M.  T. 
Mehdi,  secretary-general  of  the  Action  Com- 
naltte«  on  American-Arab  Relations,  and  he 
made  these  points:  "Nothing  has  changed, 
Israel  is  v.'orse  than  Nazi  Germany,  and  the 
Arabs  will  have  to  drive  her  from  the  region. 
The  war  will  continue  precisely  as  it  has  been 
going  for  the  past  19  years.  And  what  the 
Americans  and  the  English  took  away  from 
the  Arabs  by  their  intervention,  the  Arabs 
will  recover  at  the  conference  table.  Peace 
talks,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  conducted 
through  third  parties  at  the  United  Nations, 
because  no  Arab  leader  will  ever  agree  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  an  outlaw  nation  like  Is- 
rael. You'll  see.  The  United  Nations  will  force 
Israel  back  to  her  1948  boundaries,  after 
which  all  Arab  nations  will  imlte  In  a  war  to 
exterminate  her,  because  this  is  going  to  be 
just  like  the  Crusades.  For  two  hundred 
years,  the  Arabs  will  continue  their  fight  and 
in  the  end  they'll  do  exactly  what  they've 
said.  Push  Israel  into  the  sea." 

Nasser  will  probably  gain  more  from  the 
Arab  world  In  defeat  than  he  would  have 
gained  in  victory.  The  war  made  him  a  tragic 
hero  around  whom  the  emotional  Arabs  can 
rally.  Soon,  his  new  crop  of  generals  will  be 
making  the  old  speeches  of  1948,  1956  and 
1967.  His  people  will  believe  them,  for  fantasy 
is  impossible  to  eradicate  if  one's  whole  so- 
ciety is  structured  on  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Yet  we  must  dispel  that  fantasy.  To  do  so 
Is  the  Job  to  which  we  are  all  committed  .  .  , 
unless  we  are  content  to  watch  this  pathetic 
farce  of  Arab  self-delusion  repeated  in  1977, 
1988  and  1999. 


MINIMUM  STANDARDS  OF  VESTING. 
FUNDING.  TRANSPORTABILITY. 
AND  REINSURANCE  FOR  PENSION 
AND  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  PLANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr,  McCarthy  J  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
occurrences  Including  automation,  busi- 
ness closings,  personal  illness,  and  per- 
sonal financial  problems  deprive  many 
of  our  privately  employed  citizens  of  a 
peaslon.  into  which  they  put  not  only 
their  money  but  also  their  confidence  iii 
the  future, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  aid  these  peo- 
ple. 

I  am.  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  establish  minimum 
standards  of  vesting,  funding,  trans- 
portability, and  reinsurance  for  pension 
and  employee  benefit  plans  as  well  as  an 
agency  which  could  effectively  see  to 
their  execution. 

My  bill  includes  the  following  points: 

First,  Minimum  vesting  standards  to 
assure  broad  eligibility  in  these  plans. 

Second,  Minimum  funding  standards 
to  assure  a  solvent  basis  to  these  plans, 
and  to  assure  the  worker  that  he  will 
reap  the  promised  benefits. 

Third.  Pension  plan  reinsurance  so 
that  the  worker  will  be  guaranteed 
against  termination  of  the  plan  and  the 
accompanying  loss  of  benefits  because  of 
cessation  of  the  employer's  business. 

Fourth.  A  central  portability  fund,  op- 
erating on  a  voluntary  basis,  which 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  trarisfer  of 
benefits  from  one  employer  to  another. 

Fifth,  Minimum  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  and  restrictions  on  conflict  of 
Interest  to  be  followed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  employee  benefit  plans. 

Sixth.  A  U.S,  Pension  and  Employee 
Benefit  Plan  Commission  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Seventh.  The  consolidation  in  the 
Commission  of  most  existing  Federal 
regulatory  standards  relating  to  pension 
and  welfare  plans.  Under  this  stipulation, 
a  qualification  certificate  from  the  Pen- 
sion Commission  will  be  sufiicient  to  sat- 
isfy most,  if  not  all.  Federal  regulatoi-y 
statutes  governing  employee  benefit 
plans. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  I  urge 
strong  and  prompt  action  on  this  vital 
matter  which  affects  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens in  private  employ. 


^7 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr,  Gude  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


October  17,  196 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Halpern  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EscH'  for  10  minutes,  today:  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr  LURD  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Esch)  , 
for  20  minutes,  today:  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr  Halpern-  'at  the  request  of  Mi. 
EscH>  for  5  minutes,  tomorrow.  October 
18:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
QUest  of  Mr.  Matsunaga>  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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H.R.  7324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo F.  Mendez.  M.D.;  ,•   ,    „,     Ion 

H.R.  8254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Drobot:  and  ^  „  . 

H  J  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  amena 
the  loint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953  to 
increase  the  number  of  electric  tyPe^^^ters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


1166  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204td)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 

was  granted  to:  .     j  v, ^ 

Mr  BoLAND  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  House  today  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables 

Mr.  Reinecke  and  to  include  charts 
and  tables  during  general  debate  on  H.R, 

159 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EscH»  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  I 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr,  McClure. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr,  Blackburn. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : » 

Mr,  Morris  of  New  Mexico, 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Ml-.  Nix, 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr,  Hawkins, 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  tit^e: 

S  ''121  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the'ast  of  October  23,  1962.  relating  to  relief 
for  occupants  of  certain  unpatented  mining 
cl.xims. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED   TO   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  Present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following   titles: 

H.R.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
De    Toffoll:  ,    - 

H.R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omer 

P6nn€r' 

H.R.  'l674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 

I.    Mellin,    Jr.;  ,  ,  ^      , 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 

'   H.r"  6189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred 

W.   Kolb.   Jr.;  ,  ,         „- 

H  R.  6663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W. 

^HR.  6666.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marilyn    Shorette;  „  r     f  r.r    ai 

H.R.  7324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo F.   Mendez; 

H.R.  8254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Dro- 
bot;    and  ,  .  ,.  _ 

H  J  Res  516.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  ftirnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr,    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  RIVERS :  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HR  13510.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  787).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
UTiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules,  House  Res- 
olution 947.  Resolution  for  consideration  of 
HR  10442,  a  bill  to  facilitate  exchanges  of 
land  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42  Stat. 
465)  for  use  for  public  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  788).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules  Hotise  Resolution  948.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  11627,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  16,  1948.  to  authorize 
the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and  through  Us 
State  roads  commission  or  the  successors  of 
said  commission,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  certain  additional  bridges  and  tun- 
nels in  the  State  of  Maryland  (Rept,  No.  789). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  949.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  888,  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No,  790).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  241.  Resolution 
amending  the  rules  of  the  House  in  order  to 
transfer  Jurisdiction  over  military  and  na- 
tional cemeteries  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  791 ) .  Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  foUowing  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
De  Toffoll:  ,   ^ 

H  R.  1653.  An  act  for   the  relief  of  Omer 

Penner:  .  ,.^     , 

HJl.  1674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 

I.  Mellin,  Jr.;  ,    ,  ,  ^      r 

H.R.  2477,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  J, 

McGrath;  .  .^  ^  ,„ 

H.R.  6189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  W. 

Kolb,  Jr.;  .  ,         ,_ 

H.R.  6663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W, 

Stutts,  Jr.: 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Marilyn  Shorette; 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  6  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m,) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
'Wednesday,  October  18,  1967.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


I     PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  froin  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1164  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  report  on  borrow- 
ing authorltv  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1967  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
304(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1165  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  13521.    A    bill    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  arUcles;  to  the  Committee  on 
■Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  13522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
caUons  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  Impose  certain 
safeguards  on  editorializing  by  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  station  licensees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conimerce. 

Bv  Mr.  DINGELL  (by  request )  : 
HR  13523.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands  within 
the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr,  EILBERG : 
HR  13524.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second  class  and  third  class  bulk  mailings  ap- 
plicable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN : 
H.R.  13525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  students 
employed  by  institutions  of  higher  education 
from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H  R.  13526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubrlc-iting  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  13327.  A   bill   to   designate   the  Tues- 
day next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
in  every  even  numbered  year  as  Election  Day 
and  to  make  it  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  13528.  A  bill  to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income   tax   to   individuals   for   certain   ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  13529.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  13530    A  bill   to  facilitate  the   entry 
Into    the    United    States   of   aliens   who    are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inamigra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clancy, 
and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H  R  13532  A  bill  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to 
construction  aid  for  certain  vessels  to  be 
operated  on  the  inland  rivers  and  canals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  13533.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  forms 
and  amounts  of  remuneration  to  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses  commen-surate  with 
competitive  pay  practices,  when  he  finds  such 
action  is  necessary  to  provide  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H  R.  13534.  A  bill  to  exempt  receipts,  tickets, 
and  other  acknowledgments  of  any  State 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection 
with  any  sweepstakes  operated  by  such  State 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1953  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13535.  A  bill  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  to  provide 
for  construction  aid  for  certain  vessels  oper- 
ating on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  13536.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  jKipula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  13537.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  section 
1159,    to    provide    for    construction    aid    for 
certain  vessels  operating  on  the  inland  rivers 


and  waterways;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GETTYS: 
H.R.  13538.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
July  18,  1958,  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
Cowpens  National  Battlegrotmd  Site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  13539.  A   bill    to   provide    a    compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  REES : 
H.R.  13540.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide   for  the  regulation  of  savings   and 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  13541.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  13542.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  include  the 
position  of  customs  Inspector  In  the  cate- 
gory of  hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  13543.  A   bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade   in   iron   and   steel   mill   products;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H  R,  13544.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants  in 
employee  pension  and  profit-sharing  retire- 
ment plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for    pension   and    profit-sharing   retirement 
plan  vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pen- 
sion plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  estab- 
lish  a  U.S.  Pension  and   Employee   Benefit 
Plan   Commission,   and   for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  13545.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Colum- 
bus Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.J.  Res.  892.   Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  nuclear 
program  of  the  United  States;   to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.J.  Res.  893.   Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H  J.  Res.  894.   Joint   resolution   to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  day 
of  June  of  each  year  as  Dr.  Charles  Richard 
Drew  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  535.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro  Com- 
munist regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.  Res.  946.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  un- 
identified flying  objects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  13546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Riccardo 
Bazzoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Bernardi;   to  the  Committtee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Lo  Monaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  13549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotis 
George  Coutsioucos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO : 
H.R.  13550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roccn 
Pocetti;   to  the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  13551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
A.  Passldomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  13552.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Grlspino;    to   the   Committee   on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.    13553.   A   bill  for  the  reUef   of  Gino 
Pepoli;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R.  13554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
P.  Manalota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  13555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Battista 
Sorrentino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 

H.R.  13557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Federica 

Viloria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.R.  13558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 

Stoubos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^•^ 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  Octohek  17,  19G7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.s,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  our  Father,  our  spirits  are  rest- 
less until  they  find  the  rest  of  Thy  pres- 
ence; our  hearts  are  empty,  our  live.s 
barren,  our  plans  futile,  until  Thou  dost 
possess  our  very  souls. 

We  would  open  to  Thee  the  secret 
places  of  our  own  lives. 

At  this  high  altar  in  the  temple  of  pub- 
lic service,  maintain,  we  beseech  Thee,  in 
those  who  here  represent  the  people,  the 
fidelity  of  those  to  whom  much  has  been 
given  and  from  whom  much  will  be  re- 
quired. 

We  pray  for  Thy  guidance  in  this  sol- 
emn day  of  responsibility  and  oppor- 
timity,  that  as  a  nation  we  may  use  the 
vast  power  committed  to  our  fallible 
hands  in  such  manner  as  may  cause  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  rise  up  and 
call  us  blessed. 

We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Amen. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, October  16.  1967,  be  dispen.'=ed  with. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secie- 
taries.  ^^^^^^^__^ 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  ,   .  ,  .  ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  t-he  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  ^^i^h  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  . 

cFor   nominations   this   day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.^ 
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H.R.  1653.   An  act  for  the   relief   of   Omer 
^^h'r'i674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 

I.  Mellin.  Jr.;  ,,  *   „.    ^r.\^■n 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

J.McGrath:  ,.   ,      ,   tj,„j 

H.R  6189.    An   act   for   the   relief   of   Fred 

^H^R^eeeS.'  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 

W.StUttS.  Jr.;  ,.    ,     «f     Mr.: 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Shorette:  ,.  ,     ,  t^      .i 

H.R.  7324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo F.  Mendez;  „  ,    „,    Ton 

HR.8254.    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Jan 

Drobot:  and  ^  „  . 

H  J  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  ioint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953,  to 
increase  the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senat*  pro- 
ceed to  the   consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  625.  •iTTi.v 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tne 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  each  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S  889.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest.  In 
the  State  of  California;  and 

SJ  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  report  of  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H  R  1499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  explorations  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  of  America: 

HR  5910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust 
for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma: 

H  R  10105.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 

Mississippi;  ,^    ,     ..  „  ^.  ,t 

HR  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 

^^HFr'l3048.  An  act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act;  and 

H  R  13212.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striK- 
ine  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San  Diego. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

H  R  14*^9  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ine  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversarv  of  the  explorations  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  In  what  Is  now  the  United 
States  of  America: 

HR  10105.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
St.ate  of  Mississippi; 

HR  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  tne 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Legion;  and  .i,„  .♦,<> 

H  R  13212  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striic- 
ing  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversarv  of  the  founding  of  San  Diego; 
to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and    Cur- 

HR  5910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma; 
to   the  Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  ^    .      .     . 

H  R  13048.  An  act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
•  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

S  2121.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the' act  of  October  23.  1962,  relating  to  relief 
for  occupants  of  certain  unpatented  mining 

cl  Aims* 

H.R.'l572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 

De  Toff  oil; 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stana 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 

Sg    TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    66TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    AR- 
RIVAL OF  THOMASITE  TEACHERS 
LN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
The  resolution   (S.  Res.   160)    to  ex- 
tend greetings  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Philippines  on  the  66th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Thomasite  teachers  m 
the    Philippines    was    considered    and 
aareed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  extend  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  congress  of  the  Philippines  on  he 
Mxtv-sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Thomasite  teachers  in  the  Philippines^ 

SEC  2  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shal  be 
tr-ansmmed  to  t^e  Speaker  of  the  Philippines 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quentlv  said;  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
its  action  on  Senate  Resolution  160. 
agreed  to  earlier  today,  and  that  Senate 
Re^^olution  160  be  considered  and  modi- 
fied, on  line  1,  pa«e  2.  so  as  to  change 
the  word  'Congress"  to  "Senate. 

Mr  President,  this  change  Ls  necessary 
because  the  resolution  is  a  Senate  reso- 
lution, applying  to  the  Senate  only^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to;  and  the  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated; 
Report  on  BoRROw^NG  AtrrHORrrT 
A  letter  from  the  DU-ector.  Office  of  Bner- 
gencv  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent: transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  borrowing  authority,  for  the  period  ended 
June   30.    1967    (with   an   accompanving   re- 
port):   to  the   committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

Proposed  LECisui-noN  Relating  to  thb 

District  of  Colombia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leg^^  ^^  °n  to 
nrovide  for  the  recovery  from  tortlously  li- 
able third  persons  of  the  cost  of  medica 
and  hospital  care  and  treatment,  funeral 
expenses  and  salary  payments  furnished  or 
paid  bv  the  District  of  Columbia  to  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  DlsUict  of  Colum- 

DisposmoN  OF  ExEctnnvE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  department*  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
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action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companj-lng  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 
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retary's  desk  for  the  Information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 


William  W.  Peterman.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Coast  Guard. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  with  an 
amendment; 

S.  878.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(c)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty (Rept.  No.  642). 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  STUDY  AND 
EVALUATE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  LAWS 
PERTAINING  TO  PROPOSED  RE- 
ORGANIZATIONS IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  iS.  Res. 
178» ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  59.  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  agreed  to  February  17.  1967 
(authorizing  a  study  of  the  effects  of  laws 
pertaining  to  proposed  reorganizations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government),  Is 
hereby  amended  on  page  2.  line  21,  bv  strik- 
ing out  "JllO.OOO'  and  insertlni;  in  Ueu 
thereof  •SUd.OOO'. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fir.st 
time   and.   by   unanimous   consent,    the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH; 

S.  2542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Takashl 
Sawa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.   2543.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Ernesto 
Beltran;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   TOWER; 

S.  2544.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  the  office  of  Deputy  At- 
torney General  for  law  enforcement:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2545.  A  bill  to  assure  small  business 
concerns  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
insurance  against  property  losses  resulting 
from  crimes  and  civil  disorders:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  whea  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appears 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tino  Catta- 
blani.  Caterina  Cattablani  (nee  Papurello). 
and  Pier  Maria  Cattablani;  and 

S.  2547.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Juan  An- 
tonio Lopez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The   following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  SPARKM.'iN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

George  J.  Feldman.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Luxembourg: 

Roger  W,  Tubby,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  tJnlted  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  European  Office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador; 

Harrison  M.  Symmes,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Hashemi te  Kingdom  of  Jordan; 

Hugh  H.  Smythe.  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
b.issador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Malta:  and 

L.  Dean  Brown,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  concur- 
rently and  without  additional  compensation 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
P'Jtentiary  to  the  Gambia. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicoHD,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Sec- 


RESOLUTION 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  STUDY  AND 
EVALUATE  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
LAWS  PERTAINING  TO  PROPOSED 
REORG.\NIZATION  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operation,  reported  an 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  178)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  study  and  evalu- 
ate the  effects  of  laws  pertaining  to  pro- 
posed reorganizations  in  the  executive 
bi  anch  of  the  Government,  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Rmicoff, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


A  DEPUTE'  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of 
Deputy  Attorney  General  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

Last  March,  in  his  third  major  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  crime 
since  he  took  office.  President  Johnson 
said  that  "public  order  is  the  first  busi- 
ness of  government."  Since  then,  in  Au- 
gust, we  have  again  been  Informed  by 
the  FBI  of  the  nevf  records  in  crime  in- 
crease set  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of  serious 
crime  lncrea.wd  10  percent  in  1966  over 
1965,  with  almost  two  victims  per  100 


inliabitants.  During  1966,  six  serious 
crimes  were  committed  every  minute. 
Someone  in  this  country  was  the  victim 
of  a  murder,  forcible  rape,  or  aggravated 
as.sault  every  2  minutes.  Someone  was 
robbed  every  3'j  minutes,  someone  was 
burglarized  every  23  seconds,  and  some- 
one's car  was  stolen  every  57  second.'; 
The  preliminary  FBI  figures  for  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  show  a  17-percent 
increase  over  the  same  6-month  period 
in  1966.  Crimes  of  violence  are  up  18 
percent  with  a  startling  20-percent  in- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  murders. 

Crime  has  increased  during  the  7-ye?r 
period  1960-66  at  a  rate  almost  seven 
times  greater  than  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  And,  unless  substantial  changes 
are  made,  all  indications  are  that  crimu 
will  continue  to  increase  at  least  at  this 
rate.  Crime  is  associated,  first  of  all.  witii 
the  young,  and  our  country's  population 
is  getting  younger  all  the  time.  The  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  reported  that 
15 -year-olds  have  the  highest  arrest  rat;' 
in  the  United  States,  with  16-year-olds 
close  behind.  The  report  stated: 

The  problem  In  the  years  ahead  Is  dr.-^- 
matlcally  foretold  by  the  fact  that  23  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  10  or  under. 

The  current  trends  toward  urbaniza- 
tion and  toward  increased  mobility  arc 
also  associated  with  high  crime  rate.s 
The  number  of  crimes  per  capita  tends 
to  be  highest  in  the  large  population 
centers  and  in  those  areas  with  the  fast- 
est growing  popiilations.  This  is  a  coun- 
try on  the  move,  and  for  the  most  part 
it  is  moving  to  the  big  cities  and  their 
suburbs. 

Public  order  is,  indeed,  the  first  busi- 
ness of  government.  The  crime  situation 
facing  this  country  today  requires  more 
than  rhetoric.  The  fact  that  major 
changes  must  be  made  in  our  approaches 
to  crime  prevention  and  control  has 
been  both  graphically  indicated  by  the 
crime  statistics  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  carefully  documented  by  the 
National  Crime  Commission  and  the  nine 
supporting  task  force  reports.  In  the 
words  of  the  Commission  report: 

If  this  report  has  not  conveyed  the  message 
that  sweeping  and  costly  changes  in  criminal 
administration  must  be  made  throughout  the 
country  in  order  to  effect  a  significant  reduc- 
tion In  crime,  then  it  has  not  expressed  what 
the  Commission  strongly  believes. 

To  date.  Federal  assistance  in  the  area 
of  crime  control  has  been  minimal.  Our 
lack  of  involvement  in  this  field  Is,  of 
cour.se.  not  entirely  accidental.  Law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  are  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  should  and  mu5t 
remain  so.  However,  the  fact  is  that  State 
and  local  governments  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  so  heavily  burdened  with 
other  expenses  that,  far  from  being  in  a 
position  to  develop  computer  technology 
and  send  their  poUcemen  to  college,  thev 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  salaries 
necessary  to  keep  their  police  forces  up 
to  recommended  staff  quotas.  The  Crime 
Commission  reported  the  need  for  50.000 
more  men  to  fiU  positions  authorized  for 
1967  alone. 

The  Crime  Commission  also  reported 
that  the  median  annual  salary  for  a  big 
city   patrolman  is   $5,300,   which   is   of 
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coune  far  too  low  to  attract  and  main- 
tain good  and  adequate  personnel.  The 
local  communities  and  the  States  then 
have  no  alternative;  they  must  come  for- 
ward with  new  plans,  new  programs,  and 
difficult  as  it  may  be,  more  money.  Also, 
it  has  been  generally  accepted,  and  I 
would  certainly  agree,  that  additional 
Federal  programs  to  aid  State  and  local 
governments  in  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  is  in 

order.  ,    .  . 

The  National  Crime  Commission  out- 
lined an  extensive  eight-point  program 
broken  down  as  follows: 

First.  Increased  State  and  local  plan- 
ning. ,   ,  , 
Second.    Education    and    training    of 
criminal  justice  personnel. 

Third  Surveys  and  advisory  services 
concerning  organization  and  operation  of 
criminal  justice  agencies. 

Fourth.  Development  of  coordinated 
national  Information  systems. 

Fifth.  Development  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  demonstration  programs  in  agen- 
cies of  justice.  . 

Sixth.  Scientific  and  technological  re- 
search and  development. 

The   implementation   of   this   recom- 
mended  program  can  only  be   accom- 
plished through  increased  local.  State, 
and  Federal  cooperation.  Hopefully,  such 
increased    cooperation    can    be    forth- 
coming. ,.    ^     ,      t 
Mr  President,  whatever  the  final  out- 
come with  regard  to  crime  legislation 
being  acted  on  this  year,  it  would  seem 
clear  that  our  Involvement  In  the  crime 
field  Is  just  beginning.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment  Assistance   Act   of    1965   was   of 
course  a  pioneer  venture  into  a  new  and 
extremely  important  area  of  Federal  leg- 
islation. The  90th  Congress  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  crime,  nor  will  it  exhaust 
the  potential  areas  of  fruitful  and  legiti- 
mate Federal  assistance  with  regard  to 

crime.  .  .     . 

In  essence,  then,  the  cnme  crisis  fac- 
ing this  Nation  today  is  of  Immense  pro- 
portions, and  it  is  Imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  it  immediately  and 
by  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  in  view 
of  these  facts  that  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  to  esUblish  within  the  Depaitment 
of  Justice  the  office  of  Deputy  Attorney 
General  for  Law  Enforcement. 

The  House  version  of  this  year's  anti- 
crime  bill,  H.R.  5037,  would  establish  the 
position  of  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  assist  the  Attorney  General  in 
administering  title  I.  planning  grants, 
and  title  II,  grants  for  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  purposes.  I  believe 
that  this  is  appropriate  and  in  no  way 
a  duplication  of  the  puiT>ose  of  my  bill. 

The  major  functions  of  the  Deputy  At- 
torney  General   for  Law   Enforcement, 
which  I  am  calling  for,  would  be   the 
overaU  supervision,  direction,  and  coor- 
dination of  the  various  bureaus,  depart- 
ments, and  offices  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  relating  to  law  enforcement. 
This  deputy  would  also  be  the  chief  liai- 
son officer  of  the  Department  with  re- 
gard to  matters  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment with  both  the  Congress  and  other 
governmental  departments  and  agencies. 
This  liaison  function  would  be  of  major 
importance.  A  study  made  recently  by 


a  number  of  my  coUcagues  in  the  House 
revealed  the  existence  of  more  than  20 
law  enforcement  or  investigative  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  ranging, 
as  they  put  it,  "from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service."  Let  me  quote  briefly  from  then- 
report  which  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD  by  Congressman  Jo- 
seph McDade  on  March  21.  and  is  en- 
titied  "Are  We  Organized  To  Fight 
Crime?" 

There  appears  to  be  UtUe  system,  little 
method,  little  order  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's approach  to  crime.  It  is  a  crazy-quUt 
of  departments,  bureaus  and  agencies  with 
competing  responsibiUtles,  duplicating  staff- 
ing, poor  communications,  and  self-defeat- 
ing Jealousies  ... 

To  combat  crime  we  do  not  need  a  new 
Department,  but  we  badly  need  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  exlsUng  structure— to  pull  to- 
gether in  an  orderly  way  the  existing  Federal 
agencies  concerned— and  to  provide  a  logical 
framework  for  giving  attention  to  aspects 
which  today  are  largely  Ignored. 


I  would  agree,  certainly,  that  we  do 
not  need  a  new  department.  The  logical 
place  for  such  a  program  is  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  program  is  clearly 
of  such  scope  and  magnitude  as  to  re- 
quire the  supervision  of  a  full-time  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General. 

in  closing,  I  want  to  underscore  the 
fact  that  for  too  long  our  tendency  in 
Uiis  area  of  crime  has  been  to  drift  along, 
relying  either  on  the  Utopian  reforms 
promised  bv  social  legislation,  or  on  an 
unbased  optimistic  belief  that  tomorrow 
will  be  better. 

There  were  3^4  million  serious  crimes 
reported  to  the  poUce  in  1966,  and  the 
National  Crime  Commission  estimates 
that  the  actual  amount  of  crime  in  this 
country  is  at  least  t'wice  that  reflected 
by  police  statistics.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
has  estimated  tiiat  137  cities  in  this 
country  experienced  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders in  recent  years.  In  the  past  3 
years,  70  cities  were  subjected  to  major 
incidents.  ,  . 

Crime  and  civil  disorder  m  tins  coun- 
try demand  immediate,  major,  and  ef- 
fective action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  urge  that  this  bill  which 
.  I  am  introducing  be  passed  as  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  step  in  that  direction. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriate^' 
referred.  , 

The  bill  'S.  2544)  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of 
Deputy  Attorney  General  for  Law  En- 
forcement. Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SMALL       BUSINESS       CRIME       AND 

CrVEL        DISORDER       INSURANCE 

PROTECTION     ACT 

Mr.    TOWER.   Mr.   President,   first   I 

wish  to  state  my  support  for  a  measure 

Introduced    by    Senator    Smathers,    S. 

1484,   a   bill   designed   to   protect   small 

businesses  against  criminal  activity.  S. 

1484  furnishes  Government-assisted  In- 

suiance  in  areas  where  criminal  activity 


has  made  it  difficult,  and  in  most  cases 
Impossible,  to  obtain  insurance  from  pri- 
vate companies. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I  believe 
to  be  complementary  to  S.  1484.  by  pro- 
viding special  Government-assisted  In- 
surance which  would  cover  all  small 
businesses  suffering  losses  due  to  civil  dis- 
orders and  place  them  In  the  same  cate- 
gory with  those  directly  identified  with 
crimdnal  activity. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  using,  by  Presi- 
dential decree,  money  fnxn  the  SBA  dis- 
aster fund  for  small  business  rebuilding 
loans  in  the  Detroit  area— and.  I  believe, 
rightfully  so.  But.  since  a  question  might 
be  raised  as  to  the  type  of  disaster  for 
which  the  SBA  fund  was  estabUshed, 
this  proposal  will  spell  out  "civil  dis- 
orders'  as  being  eligible  disasters  by 
congressional  intent. 

As  of  June  30.  1967.  the  disaster  fund 
contained  a  balance  of  $218  milUon, 
which  is  beheved  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  In  addition  it  is  be- 
lie\'ed  $250  million  more  can  be  made 
available  within  a  short  time  through 
the  sale  of  additional  participations. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  for 
the  Consress  to  appropriate  even  more 
money  for  the  SBA  fund,  due  to  the  re- 
cent Hurricane  Beulah. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  stipu- 
late that  among  the  insurance  corpora- 
tion employees  provided  in  S.  1484  there 
be  a  force  of  investigators  which  could 
be  assigned  to  study  the  pattern  of  in- 
siirance  claims  made  under  the  insur- 
ing sections  of  S.  1484. 

These  investigators,  operating  in  the 
same  manner  as  private  insurance  com- 
panv  investigators,  could  advise  the 
Board  of  the  Small  Business  Crime  Pro- 
tection Insurance  Corporation  as  to 
the  possibilitv  of  concentration  by  crimi- 
nals aeain.'Jt  small  businesses  protected 
against  crime  activity  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insurance. 

Also  the  bill  I  am  introducing  woulo 
expand  the  language  in  S.  1484  to  cover 
civil  disorders  rather  than  the  some- 
what limited  language  of  "criminal  ac- 
tivity" now  in  the  bill.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble "that  losses  could  occur  to  small 
businesses,  due  indirectly  to  criminal 
activity. 

For  example,  in  the  Cambridge,  Md., 
civil  disorder,  the  basic  criminal  activity 
was  an  act  of  arson  against  a  school.  Due 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  firemen  could 
not  get  into  the  area  because  of  possible 
acts  of  violence  against  them,  adjacent 
small  businesses  were  destroyed  by  the 
spreading  fire. 

I  am  sure  many  similar  losses  devel- 
oped in  Detroit  where  it  appeared  the 
fire  department  was  hampered  greatiy  in 
Its  work,  thus  reducing  the  efficiency  of 
the  department  to  contain  the  fires  to 
original  sources  of  actual  criminal 
activity.  ,^       , 

Testimony  on  S.  1484,  recenUy  heard 
by  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Indicated  the  Small  Business 
Administration  prefers  delaying  action 
on  this  problem  in  order  to  obtain  addi- 
tional information  on  the  subject. 
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I  hesitate  to  believe  the  people  who 
have  been  hurt  financially  and  physically 
by  the  crimes  and  disorders  which  have 
prompted  these  efforts  to  provide  assist- 
ance would  look  with  favor  on  an  ex- 
tended delay  of  action. 

There  is  precedence  for  such  Federal 
insurance  assistance  in  cases  of  unusual 
and  extreme  hardship  which  provides  all 
the  legislative  experience  necessary  to 
get  a  program  underway  at  once.  Addi- 
tional information,  as  in  other  assistance 
programs  In  the  past,  can  be  used  from 
time  to  time  to  broaden  and  improve  the 
existing  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  are  in 
danger  of  bein£  victimized  by  the  ever- 
spreading  and  increasing  crime  and  dis- 
order activities  should  have  at  least  some 
form  of  protection  thrown  up  around 
them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2545)  to  assure  small  busi- 
ness concerns  of  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining insurance  against  property  losses 
resulting  from  crimes  and  civil  disorders, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Currency. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  17,  1967.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  iS.  2121'  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October 
23,  1962,  relating  to  relief  for  occupants 
of  certain  unpatented  mining  claims. 


SENATOR  BROOKE  ADDRESSES 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS  .  ADULT  EDU- 
CATION FORUM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
11,  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Brooke)  delivered  an  address 
at  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Adult  Educa- 
tion Forum.  This  address  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  comment  and  attention, 
and  apparently  is  worthy  of  further  cir- 
culation. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Phillips  Lecti'^e  Address 
( By  Senator  Edward  W  Brooke  i 

I  have  been  looking  forward  for  the  past 
several  months  to  the  honor  of  delivering 
the  Phillips  lecture  which  Inaugvirates  the 
Springfield   Public  Forum  season. 

When  Dr.  Robinson  e.xtended  the  kind  in- 
vitation, pride  said  accept  quickly,  humility 
said  accept  hesitatingly,  commonsense  said 
decline  unth  regrets.  I  accepted  quickly. 

To  Dr.  Robinson.  I  convey  my  profound 
thanks  ioi  the  honor  you  do  me  by  extending 
this  Invitation  to  address  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  Springfield  Adult  Education 
Council. 

To  Mrs.  Morner,  the  Council's  able  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  arrangements  so  meticulously  made  and 
for  being  so  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  confront  a  harried  Senator's  schedule. 

To  Dr.  Deady.  I  want  also  to  say  how  com- 
plimented I  am  that  your  Phillips  Lecture 
Committee  bad  seen  fit  to  Include  me  among 
all  the  distinguished  Individuals  who  have 
preceded  me  on  thla  rostrum. 


And  to  all  the  officers,  members,  and  friends 
of  the  Springfield  Adult  Education  Council, 
I  express  my  pleasure  that  I  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  some  thoughts  and  Ideas 
with  you  this  evening.  The  Council  enjoys 
an  enviable  and  well-deserved  reputation  for 
the  consistently  high  caliber  of  its  forums. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  late  Alexander  Phillips 
would  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing how  zealously  his  generous  testa- 
mentary instructions  have  been  followed  in 
the  Phillips  Lecture  Series.  The  fidelity  with 
which  you  have  executed  the  trust  that  Mr. 
Phillips  placed  in  your  hands  is  Indeed  to  be 
commended  and  saluted. 

I  want  also  to  congratulate  the  Council 
for  the  high  piu-pose  of  its  objectives,  for  the 
outstanding  service  it  has  given  the  com- 
munity by  providing  these  accessible  forums 
for  free  discussion  and  debate,  and  for  the 
Council's  consistent  dedication  to  tJie  high- 
est standards  of  excellence. 

I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  really  mean 
it  when  I  say  that  I  am  honored  to  be  here 
tonight. 

America's  often  cited  solidarity  in  wartime 
is,  to  some  extent,  a  fiction.  The  principle 
that  politics  must  stop  at  the  water's  edge 
has  t)een  honored  as  often  in  the  breach  as 
in  the  practice.  Popular  dissent  has  been 
a  frequent  part  of  every  crisis  we  have  faced. 
We  need  only  look  at  the  division  of  opin- 
ions over  the  Issue  of  war  with  Great  Britain 
In  the  Revolutionary  period,  or  at  the  un- 
popularity of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexi- 
can war.  The  Civil  War  literally  and  tragi- 
cally divided  this  nation,  and"  led  to  the 
bloodiest  fighting  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  Spanish-American  war  had  its  dissent- 
ers, who  became  even  more  vocal  In  the  Im- 
perialistic era  which  followed.  AnU-war  pa- 
rades were  held  in  New  York  City  In  1917, 
and  American  youths  refused  to  be  drafted 
even  then.  Some  dissent  from  national  pol- 
icy appeared  even  in  World  War  n,  though 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  clearly  and  dra- 
matically defined  our  position.  In  the  1950's, 
despite  a  clear  cut  case  of  invasion,  disagree- 
ment over  our  involvment  In  Korea  was  wide- 
spread. Freedom  to  dissent  from  national 
policy  has  always  been  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage. 

Today  we  have  committed  500,000  of  our 
young  men  to  a  confUct  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Our  planes  fiy  dally  bombing  runs  over  enemy 
territory.  Our  Marines  are  digging  into  em- 
battled positions  on  the  DMZ.  Our  soldiers 
are  tracking  down  elusive  guerrillas  In  the 
Central  Highlands.  We  are  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam! 

But  this  war  Is  different  from  other  wars 
For  one  thing.  It  is  an  undeclared  war.  It  be- 
gan as  an  attempt  to  help  the  government  of 
the  southern  half  of  a  temporarily  divided 
nation  to  protect  Itself  from  an  Indigenous 
guerrilla  force,  supplemented  and  supplied  by 
the  government  In  the  North. 

We  had  no  Idea,  when  we  first  became  in- 
volved in  Vietnam,  of  the  extent  which  our 
commitment  would  reach. 

Over  a  two-year  period,  we  have  Increased 
our  commitment  in  South  Vietnam  from 
29.100  men  in  March  of  1965  to  500.000  at  the 
present  lime.  We  have  suffered  over  100  000 
casualitles  and  nearly  17.000  American  lives 
have  been  lost.  The  war  is  presently  costing 
over  $2.5  billion  per  month. 

The  cost  to  the  nation  is  really  much 
greater.  For  because  of  the  war,  the  needs  of 
our  cities  have  been  left  untended.  Con- 
servation projects  and  educational  programs 
have  been  postponed.  The  resources  to  ef- 
fectively wage  our  war  on  poverty  have  been 
decreased.  All  these  and  more  are  the  casual- 
ties of  the  Vietnam  war. 

More  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  nation's 
history,  debate  rages  over  our  objectives  and 
our  means  of  achieving  those  objectives. 

But  dissent  should  not  be  condemned.  It 
should  be  welcomed.  The  dialogue  In  which 
this  nation  has  been  embroiled  during  the 


last  two  years  has  In  the  main  been  ioforma- 
tlve  and  useful.  Many  aspects  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  need  to  be  re- 
examined. Many  shortcomings  need  to  be 
brought  to  light  and  to  be  corrected.  And  out 
of  It  all,  there  is  always  the  possibUlty  that 
discussion  will  lead  to  discovery— that  a  solu- 
tion will  be  found. 

There  are  three  basic  alternatives  which 
have  been  suggested  as  a  means  to  end  the 
war. 

The  first  of  these  is  massive  escalation 
There  are  those  who  see  this  as  a  military 
war.  They  say  that  we  are  engaged  In  a  strug- 
gle against  Communist  aggression,  and  thai 
the  only  way  to  win  Is  to  make  that  aggres- 
sion too  costly  to  be  sustained  by  the  enemy 
They  want  an  all-out  effort  that  would  in- 
clude stepped-up  bombing  and  the  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  advocates  of  this  approach  In  1965 
believed  that  more  troops  would  defeat  the 
enemy  In  the  South.  Instead,  more  troop.s 
and  supplies  were  brought  in  from  the  North, 
and   the   fighting  became  more   intense. 

Then  it  was  suggested  that  we  could  stop 
infiltration  by  bombing  the  supply  lines  from 
the  North.  With  the  enemy  thus  cut  off  from 
Its  source  of  arms  and  equipment,  victory 
would  be  assured.  Instead,  the  North  Viet- 
namese developed  new  supply  lines  and  more 
elusive  methods  of  infiltration.  The  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  Increased.  And  the  enemy 
was  able  to  wage  a  more  sophisticated  and 
effective  war  than  before. 

Now  that  these  measures  have  not  achieved 
their  objective,  those  who  favor  a  military 
solution  urge  that  we  remove  all  limitations 
"Bomb  them  back  to  the  Stone  Age  if  neces- 
sary "  is  a  position  frequently  expressed. 
"Mine  and  bomb  the  port  of  Haiphong  and 
cut  the  rail  and  highway  connections  with 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union"  is  their  ad- 
monition. They  believe  that  our  Allies  should 
cease  trading  with  North  Vietnam,  and  that 
Communist  nations  should  do  so  at  their 
own  risk.  In  this  way  North  Vietnam  will  be 
forced  to  concede,  and  the  war  will  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

But  let  us  examine  this  line  of  reasoning. 
For  one  thing,  does  it  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
each  escalation  on  our  part  has  brought  a 
corresponding  escalation  from  the  North? 
Does  it  not  Ignore  the  risk  of  involvement  In 
a  larger,  more  devastating  and  more  costly 
war?  Can  we  bomb  or  mine  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong  without  creating  the  very  real  pos- 
."slbility  of  direct  Intervention  on  the  part  of 
Comjnunist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

And  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  do  not 
the  advocates  of  a  military  solution  Ignore 
the  fact  that  the  real  answer  lies  in  the 
South,  that  we  can  literally  decimate  the 
economy  and  the  war-making  potential  of 
the  North  without  destroying  the  guerrilla 
infrastructure  In  the  South? 

Another  alternative  which  h.ns  been  widely 
recommended  is  withdrawal.  There  are  those 
who  say  we  should  not  be  in  Vietnam  at  all. 
They  believe  we  were  wrong  to  aid  the  French. 
They  say  we  compounded  the  error  when  we 
refused  to  accept  the  Geneva  Agreements. 
And  they  further  believe  we  have  made  a  bad 
situation  progressively  worse  by  supporting 
one  military  dictatorship  after  another  with 
increasing  American  manpower. 

The  advocates  of  withdrawal  contend  that 
no  amount  of  additional  military  pressure 
can  defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  They  regard  the 
Viet  Cong  as  a  popular,  indigenous  force,  sup- 
lied  and  assisted  by  the  North,  and  operating 
with  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  South.  They  are  convinced  that 
such  forces  cannot — and  what  Is  more  should 
not — be  defeated.  They  therefore  call  upon 
the  United  States  to  admit  it*  error  and 
withdraw  its  forces  as  quickly  and  gracefully 
as  possible. 

We  have  stated  that  our  purpose  In  Viet- 
nam is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Communist 
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regimes  by  force  P.nd  by  terror,  and  in  the 
larger  conte;:t,  to  show  that  wars  of  national 
liberation  can  not  succeed  ag.nnsl  the  com- 
bined miUtary  force  of  the  Un:ted  Slates  and 
the  national  dedication  of  the  threatened 
country  Our  stated  intent  is  to  draw  tne  line 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  provide  a  military 
shield  behind  which  not  only  South  Vietnam, 
but  the  other  free  nations  of  Asia  as  weh,  can 
devote  their  resources  to  economic  and  social 
progress.  , 

Is  not  refusal  to  withdraw,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  matter  of  credibUity  rather 
than  a  matter  of  national  pride?  Is  it  not  a 
question  of  a  believable  commitment,  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  Allies— and  even  to  our 
enemies?  Is  it  enough  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  if  that  power  cannot 
be  relied  upon?  Is  not  trust  the  essence  of  all 
human  relationships  which  applies  to  na- 
tions as  well  as  men?  Would  we  not  stand  to 
lose  far  more  than  we  might  gain  by  simply 
withdrawing  from  the  war? 

Tlie  only  remaining  alternative,  if  '■'e  »re 
not  to  continue  the  contained  war  indefi- 
nitely, is  a  negotiated  peace.  But  what,  of  ail 
the  possibilities  which  have  been  suggested, 
is  the  step  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  negotiated 

^^G^at  hopes  were  harbored  that  the  re- 
cent South  Vietnamese  elections  would  be 
such  a  step;  that  freely  conducted  popular 
elections  would  result  in  the  election  of  a 
government  which  would  be  understood  ac- 
cepted, and  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
south  Vietnamese  people;  that  the  elections 
would  lead  to  reforms,  to  a  sense  of  national 
unity  and  dedication  to  a  common  cause. 

But  have  the  elections  fulfilled  these  ex- 
pectations? Is  there  not  still  censorship  of 
The  press  despite  Government  statements  to 
the  contrary?  Is  not  the  government  arresting 
Its  poUtical  factions  with  which  it  is  m  dis- 
agreement? Is  not  reform  still  desperately 
needed  in  the  Army  and  the  provinces? 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  this  gov- 
ernment  cannot   function    because    It    is   a 
Dlurality  government.  But  Is  a  plurality  go\- 
Sent  unique  in  the  history  of  the  w-orld? 
Were  not  four  American  presidents  chosen 
by  plurality  vote^  Have  not  Britain,  France 
and  Germany  all  had  plurality  governinent^ 
in  recent  decades  and  have  they  not  func- 
tioned welP  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  plurality 
government  may  prove  lo  be  the  most  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  possible  In 
South  Vietnam?  Does  not  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  have  an  opportunity  to 
form  a  broad  coalition  with  a  variety  of  po- 
litical factions?  Cannot  the  factions  In  South 
Vietnam  be  forged  into  a  new  national  unity 
which  can  help  the  South  to  win  the  w£^  and 
to  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong  or  with  Hanoi 
as  at  least  an  equal?  Is  this,  then,  not  one 
step  toward  a  negotiated  settlement— a  sta- 
ble, popular  and  viable  government  in  South 
Vietnam?  ^  .      .    ..  ^ 

But  the  measure  which  ha.s  received  the 
most  widespread  attention  as  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  alternative  of  a  negotiated 
peace  is  a  cessation  of  American  bombing 
m  the  North.  ^       ,.        „« 

The  declared  purpose  of  cur  bombing  oi 
North  Vietnam  Is  three-fold: 

(a)  To  reduce  the  flow  of  external  assist- 
ance being  provided  to  North  Vietnam; 

(b)  To  destroy  those  military  and  indus- 
trial resources  that  contribute  most  to  the 
support  of  aggression;  and 

(ci  To  harass,  disrupt  and  impede  the 
movement  of  men  and  material  into  South 
Vietnam. 

But  how  effective  have  we  been  in  achiev- 
ing these  objectives?  According  to  the  best 
military  intelligence  available,  we  have  de- 
stroyed or  disrupted  half  of  North  Vietnam  s 
war-supporting  industry.  Including  electric 
power,  chemical  and  rubber  plants,  and  iron 
and  steel  and  cement  factories.  SUikes  on 
roads,  railroads  and  water  routes  reportedly 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll. 


It  Is  estUnated  that  500,000  to  600.000 
North  Vietnamese  have  had  to  be  diverted 
to  repair  these  facilities.  The  military  claim 
that  our  bombing  policy  has  reduced  infil- 
tration from  8,000  men  per  month  a  year  ago 
to  about  6,000  men  per  month  today.  Accord- 
ing to  Admiral  U.  S.  G.  Sharp.  Commander 
in  Chief  of  Pacific  Operations,  "The  ports  (ol 
North  Vietnam)  are  congested  by  an  almost 
four-fold  expansion  of  sea  imports  necessi- 
tated by  disruption  or  destruction  of  domes- 
tic sources (.-^cl)   ship  unloading  time 

Is  believed  to  have  tripled  since  March. 

To  support  their  contention  that  the  bomb- 
ing is  essential  and  reduces  military  losses, 
advocates  of  this  strategy  point  to  the  Tet, 
or  Vietnamese  New  Year's  truce  last  spring, 
when  in  four  days  of  no  bombings  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  reported  to  have  brought 
25  000  tons  of  supplies  south,  including  the 
heavy  artillery  now  in  place  just  north  of 
the  DMZ  It  is  estimated  that  this  same  move- 
ment would  have  taken  them  38  days  un- 
der sustained  bombing  conditions. 

The  military  is  virtually  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  the  worst  thing  we  could  do  is 
to  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
claim  that  it  would  be  a  great  boost  to  the 
morale  ol  the  North  Vietnamese,  that  it 
would  permit  the  enemy  to  operate  from  a 
sanctuary,  to  repair  their  roads  and  factories^ 
and  to  move  anything  they  wanted  into 
North  Vietnam  from  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  Admiral  Sharp,  We 
would    be  .  .  .  extending    the    war    indefi- 

Those  who  support  a  cessation  of  bombing 
view   the   situation   differently.   They    place 
much  less  emphasis  on  military  pressure  as 
a  path  to  negotiations,  and  believe  that,  like 
u>=    Hanoi  would  like  to  see  an  end   to  the 
war  as  soon  as  possible.  They  contend  that 
05  percent  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army  is 
now  fighting  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
war  has  been  costly  to  North  Vietnam  In  lives 
and  material.  They  argue  that  an  estimated 
three   divisions   are   now   massed   Just   north 
of  the  DMZ.  and  that  it  must  be  assumed 
that  a  major  reason   for  not  moving   them 
south  has  been  fear  of  an  Invasion  of  the 
north    Thev   further   contend   that   prior   to 
1965    Nortli  Vietnam   was   moving   from   an 
aerarian  to  an  industrially  developing  econ- 
omy   and  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade; 
that' today  most  of  its  industrial  capacity  has 
been  destroyed. 

These  advocates  of  a  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing in  the  North  point  out  that  while  the 
loss  to  North  Vietnam  has  been  heavy,  the 
bombing  has  proved  to  be  more  costly  to  us 
than  to  them  And  most  important  of  all. 
they  say  the  bombing  has  not  achieved  its 
intended  objectives.  They  cite  the  continu- 
ous movement  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
South  despite  constant  and  deadly  harass- 
ment by  American  air  power  They  claim  that 
the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue 
to  fight  has  been  strengthened  by  the  bomb- 
ing Thev  sav  that  our  attempts  to  hit  the 
rail  line  with  China,  and  the  dock  facilities 
in  Haiphong,  have  only  led  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  allies  to  discover  new 
methods  of  supplying  their  fighting  iorces 

In  addition,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  stubbornly  persisted 
in  regarding  the  United  States  as  the  aggres- 
sor and  refused  even  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  negotiations  until  we  unilaterally 
and    unconditionally    cease    bombing    their 

country. 

Thus  the  areuments  rage.  We  seem  to  have 
reached  an  impasse.  The  United  States  re- 
fuses to  halt  the  bombing  without  some  as- 
surance that  talks  will  follow.  The  North 
Vietnamese  refuse  to  offer  assurance  that 
they  will  negotiate  upon  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing in  the  North. 

If  there  are  negotiations,  obviously.  11 
successful,  they  could  lead  to  peace.  But 
what  are  the  disadvantages  and  the  advan- 
tages  which    would    accrue    to   the    United 


States  if  it  assumes  the  risk  of  cessation  of 
bombing  in  the  North  and  Hanoi  refuses  to 
negotiate?  .         , 

During  this  period  of  course,  with  only 
cessation  of  bombing  of  the  North,  the  war 
would  go  on  as  usual  and  both  sides  would 
conauct  combat  and  reconnaissance  m^- 
slons.  Artillery  pUces  would  still  be  fired. 
Our  air  force  would  continue  to  bomb  mili- 
tary targets  In  the  South  and  give  close  air 
support  to  our  troops. 

The  disadvantages  could  be  that  North 
Vietnam  would  use  the  period  of  cessation 
for  the  purpose  of  Inflicting  heavy  casualties 
on  our  troops  and  strengthening  their  forces^ 
In  addition.  Hanoi  could  very  well  use  this 
time  to  transport  essential  supplies  botii  to 
the  troops  in  the  DMZ  and  to  the  South, 
Thev  could  also  repair  the  damage  to  mili- 
tary" and  industrial  installations  in  the  North 
during  the  period  of  cessation. 

What  then,  are  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived if  our  cessation  of  bombing  In  the 
North  failed  to  produce  negotiations? 

It  could  give  credence  to  our  government's 
desire  for  peace. 

It  would  indicate  our  wiUingr^ess  to  do 
everything  within  reason  and  honor  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  peace. 

It  could  bring  more  support  from  the 
American  people  for  our  position  In  Viet- 
nam and  thus  help  to  unite  the  nation. 

It  could  improve  our  position  in  the  eyes 
cf  the  world,  because  we  will  have  acted 
consistently  with  the  call  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  cease  bombing  the  North. 

It  could  even  have  the  result  of  our  allies 
ccmmltiing  troops  to  fight  w:th  us  in  Viet- 

It  could  place  the  Hanoi  government  in 
the  position  of  defending  to  the  world  its 
failure  to  negotiate. 

It  could  conversely  remove  our  government 
from  the  position  of  defending  to  the  world 
Its  failure  to  cease  bombing  In  order  to  bring 
about  negotiations. 

It  could  unite  the  South  Vietnamese,  and 
at  the  same  time  create  division  within 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  ^,,        ^.  „ 

It  could  have  the  effect  of  putting  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  position  of  proving  its 
assertion  that  negotiations  would  take  place 
if  the  bombing  were  stopped. 

It  could  encourage  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  and  the  United  Nations  to  take  up 
consideration  of  the  war  if  Hanoi  refuses  or 
fails  to  negotiate  after  our  cessation  of 
bombing. 

The  debate  on  this  Issue  has  gone  so  far 
that  personal  and  national  pride  may  have 
become  major  barriers  to  a  willingness  on 
both  sides  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  peace  U  personal 
or  national  pride  is  the  controlling  factor  in 
Hanoi's  refusal  to  give  asstirances  that  it  wiu 
negotiate  upon  cessation  of  the  bombing  in 
the  North,  that  same  pride  must  not  be  a 
factor  in  our  government's  decision  as  to 
whether  we  should  stop  the  bombing.  Thus 
the  question  to  be  resolved  is  what  harm 
will  accrue  to  American  troops  and  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  if  our  government  as- 
sumes the  rL^k  and  responsibility  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  do  not  know  how 
great  the  risk  would  really  be.  The  Congress 
does  not  know.  Even  the  miUtary  does  not 
know. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  all  of  the 
facts— the  vast  knowledge  afforded  by  mili- 
tary and  civil  intelligence.  His  Is  the  awe- 
some responsibility  to  consUntly  consider 
all  of  the  alternatives  and  to  make  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  advantages  of  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  in  the  North  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.  If  there  are  valid  reasons 
why  we  should  not  cease  bombing  of  the 
North  then  the  President  should  make  those 
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reasons  crj'stal  clear  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  world. 

When  I  went  to  Vietnam  last  March,  I 
looked  for  evidence  to  support  a  conclusion 
that  Hanoi  would  negotlat*  upon  our  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  In  the  North.  But  I  found 
no  such  evidence.  To  the  contrary,  all  the 
evidence  that  I  did  find  supported  the  con- 
clusion that  Hanoi  would  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  unilateral  withdrawal. 

Therefore.  I  reluctantly  concluded  that  our 
conduct  of  the  war  a,t  that  time  -as  the  only 
logical   course   that   we    could   follow. 

This  conclusion  was  also  based  upon  my 
finding  that  the  bombing  was  having  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  morale  of  our  troops, 
and  was  impairing  the  enemy's  capacity  to 
wage  war. 

Of  course  there  have  been  bombing  pauses 
In  the  past.  The  President  has  directed  the 
cessation  of  bombing  numerous  times  in  the 
past.  And  It  has  been  suggested  that  since 
negotiations  did  not  take  place  during  these 
p.iuses  further  cessation  would  be  futile.  But 
the  situation  is  fluid  in  Vietnam.  The  situ- 
ation has  changed,  both  militarily  and  po- 
litically. And  the  fact  that  prior  cessations 
have  not  brought  about  negotiations  does 
not  mean  that  cessation  at  this  time  will  not 
be  pnxluctive. 

And  thus  we  must  conclude  that  the  time 
h.us  come  for  a  reassessment,  and  for  a  new 
decision.  So  much  hangs  In  the  balance.  That 
reassessment  and  decision  must  be  made 
without  delay. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chain  .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PE.ARSON 
ON  REVITALIZING  RURAL  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  16,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  spoke  before  the  Southeastern 
Ohio  Public  Officials  Conference  at  Ohio 
University  at  Athens,  Ohio,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Revitalizing  Rural  America. •' 
He  had  an  outstanding  and  tremen- 
dously large  audience  in  Athens.  Ohio, 
and  in  the  audience  there  were  many 
students  from  Ohio  University,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  universities  in  my  State. 
In  his  magnificent  address  Senator 
Pearson  pointed  to  the  growing  national 
interest  and  con.cern  over  the  need  to 
stimulate  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  our  rural  communities  and 
outlined  some  of  the  pending  proposals 
in  Congress  which  have  been  made  in 
this  area. 

He  noted  that  the  growing  national 
commitment  to  the  economic  rebirth  of 
rural  America  stems  not  only  from  the 
conviction  that  the  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  our  smaller 
towns  and  farm  communities  would  be  a 
worthwhile  accomplishment  itself,  but 
that  it  would  also  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  alleviation  of  many  of  the 


problems  that  now  plague  our  cities,  for 
it  is  the  uncontrolled  migration  of  peo- 
ple and  economic  resources  from  rural 
areas  to  the  metropolitan  areas  which 
has  generated  many  of  the  problems  now 
constituting  the  crisis  of  the  cities.  Sen- 
ator Pearson  concluded  that  we  are  at 
the  commencement  stages  of  a  growing 
national  debate  centering  around  what 
constitutes  a  proper  rural-urban  balance 
and  he  expressed  the  view  that  from  this 
debate  will  come  a  series  of  national 
policy  decisions  which  will  have  a  major 
influence  on  the  development  of  our 
society  for  several  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague's  remarks  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  James  B.  Pearson  at 
Southeastern  Ohio  Public  Officials  Con- 
ference. Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio, 
September  16,  1967 

revitalizing    rural    AMERICA 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  apjjear  before 
this  Conference.  I  always  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  the  general  subject 
of  rural  economic  development,  and  it  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  campus  of  this  University  which, 
through  Its  various  programs,  has  shown 
such  initiative  and  capable  leadership  In  the 
area  of  regional  economic  development. 

My  comments  today  will  be  directed  to  five 
points.  First,  I  want  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  evidence  which  indicates  that  there  is 
a  growing  national  commitment  to  a  new 
effort  to  encourage  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  rural  communities.  By  the 
way,  at  this  point  let  me  Just  say  that  I  use 
the  term  "rural  area"  in  a  rather  broad  sense 
to  include  not  only  the  of)en  countryside, 
but  also  smaller  towns  and  cities,  even  those 
with  populations  of  up  to  25,000  or  50,000 
provided  they  are  not  a  part  of  a  large  metro- 
politan complex. 

Second,  I  want  to  point  to  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  now  experiencing  a  na- 
tional debate  on  this  question  of  rural 
development. 

Third,  I  want  to  review  some  of  the  recent 
legislative  proposals  which  have  already  been 
made  and  fourth,  to  suggest  some  guidelines 
that  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  this  national 
debate  expands  in  the  future  and  as  we  de- 
velop additional  rural  oriented  programs. 

Fifth.  I  will  make  some  observations  about 
the  role  that  universities  can  play  in  this 
effort  and  also  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
and  opportunities  that  local  public  officials, 
such  as  yourselves,  will  encounter  in  this 
growing  effort. 
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and  groups  Indicating  their  support  for  the 
bill  and  expressing  hope  that  it  will  be 
enacted.  Newspaper  editorial  support  has 
also  been  extremely  favorable  and  the  lists 
of  editorial  endorsements  have  by  no  means 
been  limited  to  small  town  or  rural  oriented 
newspapers.  I  find  this  most  encouraging. 

As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  of  solid 
and  broad  based  support  for  the  propos.i! 
I  am  most  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  get 
Committee  hearings  started  on  the  bill  some- 
time yet  this  year. 

As  you  may  know,  of  course,  other  public 
figtlres  and  groups,  particularly  in   the  last 
year,  have  been  stressing  the  need  to  obtain 
more  favorable   balance  between  rural   and 
urban  communities.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville    Freeman    has    shown     considerable 
leadership   in   this  area.  I  also  was  encour- 
aged recently  when  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee  published  a  comprehensive 
report  outlining  the  problems  facing  rural 
areas  and  suggesting  approaches  that  coiUd 
be  taken  to  broaden  the  base  of  economic 
and  social  opportunities  in  those  areas.  The 
recent  statements  by  Secretary  Freeman  and 
the    Republican    Coordinating    Committee's 
report   on,    "Revitalizing   our   Rural   Areas" 
have   also   been   reviewed   very   favorably   in 
the  editorial  columns  of  many  of  our  larije 
metropolitan   newspapers.    I   a'lso   note    that 
last   week   several   of   the   persons   testifying 
before  the  President's  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  argued  for  the  need  to  expand  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas  in  an  effort  to  slow 
down  the  rural  migration,  thereby  reducing 
some    of    the    population    pressures    being 
experienced     by    our    already    overcrowded 
cities. 

Thus  the  developments  of  the  past  few 
months  make  it  quite  clear.  I  believe,  that 
a  new  national  debate  has  begtin.  It  is  a  de- 
bate and  a  discussion  that  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  Ee%'eral  years. 


In  pointing  to  some  of  the  factors  which 
suggest  a  growing  national  consensus  on  the 
need  to  stimulate  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  rural  areas  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  slow  down  and  better  control  the 
migration  of  people  from  rural  communities 
to  the  large  cities,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
If  I  first  call  attention  to  the  Rural  Job 
Development  bill  which  I  Introduced  on 
July  21.  This  bill  was  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma  and  28  of  our 
colleagues.  The  support  for  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  has  been  completely  bipartisan  and 
has  been  warmly  endorsed  by  such  Senator 
leaders  as  Mike  Mansfield  and  George  Aiken. 

Senator  Harris  and  I  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  very  favorable  public  reac- 
tion to  the  proposal.  For  example,  in  my  own 
case.  I  have  received  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  all  types  of  indlvlduaU 


While  the  existence  of  growing  public  dis- 
cussion is  evident,  it  is  a  little  more  difficult 
to  explain  why  it  has  developed  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  But  I  would  offer  these  sug- 
gestions. First,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  a  highly  urbanized  and  industrial  na- 
tion for  a  good  number  of  years,  we  have  al- 
ways maintained  an  identification  with,  or 
a  certain  fondness  if  j'ou  like,  for  our  rural 
areas.  This  nation  was  born  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  small  towns  and  it  was  not  really 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the 
economic  and  social  center  of  the  nation 
shifted  to  the  metropolitan  areas.  Thus,  ai 
we  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  pov- 
erty is  not  limited  to  the  slum  ghettos  of 
the  large  cities,  the  nation  has  responded 
with  considerable  sympathy  to  proposals 
aimed  at  improving  the  economic  lot  of 
rural  residents. 

The  rural  areas  have  been  in  trouble  for 
a  good  many  years,  but  ironically  it  Is  the 
great  trouble  in  the  cities  which  have  finally 
caused  us  to  see  and  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  countryside  and  small  tov.-ns. 
Tlie  headlines  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  made  all  of  us  painfully  aware 
of  the  gigantic  social  and  economic  problems 
of  urban  America.  And  the  term,  "crisis  of 
the  cities."  has  come  into  common  usage— 
a  crisis  described  in  terms  of  festering 
slums,  rising  crime  rates,  disintegrating  fam- 
ilies, chronic  unemployment,  racial  tension, 
congested  streets,  polluted  air  and  contami- 
nated water. 

We  have  now  begun  to  recognize  that 
many  of  these  problems  can  be  traced  to  the 
overcrowding  of  people  and  the  excessive 
concentration  of  industry  with  the  conse- 
quent problems  of  air  and  water  pollution 
and  what  have  you.  We  are  now  beginning 
♦o  realize  that  one  of  the  most  sensible  and 
effective  approaches  to  dealing  with  the 
crisis  of  the  cities  is  to  devise  programs 
which  win  have  the  effect,  hopefully,  of 
slowing  down  or  at  least  better  controlling 
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the  great  rural  to  urban  migration  which 
has  for  several  decades  continued  to  depopu- 
late the  countryside  and  small  towns  and  to 
swell  the  population  of  our  already  over- 
crowded cities. 

The  long,  hot  urban  summer  of  1967  has 
n-oven   to  be   something  of  a   catalyst,   and 
we  have  begun  to  accept  the  idea  that  as  we 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  th;  c  ties 
the  challenge  is  not  simply  to  make  the  cities 
more  efficient  and  more  livable  for  more  and 
more  people,  but  how  to  keep  more  and  more 
people  from  crowding  into  them. 
Ill 
Now    let  me  review  some  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  advanced  to  accompUsh  this 
goal    And  here  I  will  not  attempt  to  review 
the  programs  that  are  already  operating,  but 
limit  my  comments  to  those  that  have  been 
proposed  In  the  past  few  months. 

Again,  let  me  first  mention  the  Pearson- 
Harris  Rural  Job  Development  Act.  This  pro- 
posal attempts  to  encourage  growth  of  new 
job-creating  industries  in  rural  areas  by 
offering  a  series  of  tax  incentives  to  the  in- 
dustries which  would  locate  in  these  areas. 
The  Investment  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1962  has 
had  and  continues  to  have,  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  growth  of  our  overall  economy. 
The  Rural  Job  Development  bill  would  apply 
the  same  principle,  with  some  additional 
techniques,  to  encourage  similar  growth  in 
the  rural  sector  of  our  econcmy. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  enacted,  these  tax 
Incentives  would  serve  to  stimulate  new  in- 
dustries in  rural  areas  not  simply  because 
businessmen  would  find  the  tax  benefits 
advantageous,  but  also  because  their  mere 
existence  would  necessarily  force  business- 
men to  take  a  second  look  at  our  rural  com- 
munities. And  once  they  do  this.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  discover  a  whole  series  of 
reasons  whv  it  would  be  in  their  advantage 
to  locate  there.  Businessmen,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  form  notions  that  are  hard  to  break. 
The  notion  that  rural  areas  are  poor  loca- 
tions for  new  industries  Is  one  that  clearly 
needs  to  be  broken. 

A  proposal  of  a  different  type  is  that  which 
Is  being  advanced  bv  Senator  Proxmire  of 
Wisconsin  and  Senator  Mundt  of  South 
Etokota.  Their  bills  aim  at  inaugurating  broad 
based  studies  by  the  Congress  and  by  a 
special  commission  to  analyze  and  evaluate 
all  the  various  economic  and  social  factors 
which  affect  the  distribution  and  movement 
of  people  and  industry.  Certainly  this  type  of 
study  will  be  extremely  useful  in  providing 
us  with  data  and  new  insight  Into  this  basic 
problem  which  we  are  attempting  to  deal 
with. 

There   is   another   set   of   proposals   which 
relate  to  this  area,  at  least  in  an  indirect 
way.   and  these  assert  the   proposition  that 
In  the  allotment  of  research  and  develop- 
ment grants  and   In   its  other   procurement 
programs   the  Federal   Government   has   the 
responsibility  and  Indeed  the  obligation  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  these  funds,  that  Is,  wherever  pos- 
sible, without  loss  of  efficiency  to  the  Gov- 
ernment,   to   channel    more   of    these   funds 
Into  smaller  communities  and  smaller  col- 
leges and  universities.  Proposals  along  this 
line   have   been   advanced   by   half  a  dozen 
Senators,    including    myself.    Senator    Fred 
Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Research  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  these  proposals  for  over  a 
year  and  while  the  prospects  for  enactment 
of  any  of  the  bills  are  not  particularly  good 
at  this  time  the  general  debate  In  the  Senate 
has   already   caused   several   agencies   within 
the  Executive  Branch  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
their   existing  practices,   particularly   In  the 
area  of  awarding  research  and  development 
grants. 

There  have  been  a  nimiber  of  other  pro- 
posals and  I  hope  to  Introduce  at  least  two 
more  yet  this  vear  myself:  one  dealing  with 
rural  "housing^    the    other    with    vocaUonal 


education,  both  necessary  supplements.  I  be- 
lieve, to  my  rural  Job  proposal. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Rural  Pov- 
ertv  has  also  completed  its  study  and  will  be 
reporting  its  findings  and  making  recom- 
mendations in  the  very  near  future. 


Despite  this  considerable  flurry  of  activity 
within  the  past  12  months  I  repeat  that  I 
think  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  stages  ol 
a  great  national  debate  which  will  continue 
for  several  vears.  I  would  now  like  to  suggest 
a  few  guldehnes  for  this  expanding  national 
debate  First,  we  must  be  willing  to  question 
many  of  our  old  attitudes  and  traditional 
dogmas  and  to  take  a  fresh  and  open-minded 
look  at  the  forces  which  have  shaped  our 
present  social  and  economic  structure. 

So  far.  there  has  been  a  general  demonstra- 
tion of  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  his- 
torical rural  to  urban  shift  is  getting  out  of 
hand  and.  as  a   result,  both   the  rural  and 
urban  areas  are  suffering   But  we  have  got  to 
do  much  more.  We  have  got  to  probe  deeper. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  be  wiUlng  to  dis- 
card  several   of   the   long   held   and   funda- 
mental propositions.  For  example,  although 
there  has  alwavs  been  a  certain  uneasiness 
about  the  continuing  concentration  of  people 
and   economic  resources   into   relatively  few 
highly  urbanized  areas,  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumed  that  the  social  and  economic 
forces  which  underlie  this  concentration  are 
not  only   inevitable  but  basically  desirable 
over  the  long  run.  We  know  that  we  have 
become   a    great   and   powerful    nation    pre- 
cisely  because   industry   has   long   since   re- 
placed  agriculture   as   the   major   source   of 
economic  wealth.  We  also  have  assumed  that 
the  concentration  of  economic  resources  into 
a   relatively   few   geographical   areas   was    a 
necessary  feature  of  the   industrial   growth. 
In  short,  we  have  been  something  of  two 
minds   on   this   subject.  Our   doubts  at  any 
given  moment  about  the  undesirable  effects 
of  massive  urbanization  have  been  counter- 
balanced bv  a  general  expressi  jn  of  faith  that 
this  overall  movement  toward  a  highly  con- 
centrated urbanized  society  represented  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to 
discard  the  belief  which  is  at  the  foundation 
of  Western  thought  and  culture  that  eco- 
nomic growth  represents  progress.  What  we 
must  do.  however,  if  this  nt.tional  debate  is 
going  to  do  anvthing  more  than  pay  Up 
service  to  the  idea  of  achieving  greater  rural- 
urban  balance,  is  to  retliink  many  of  our 
present  notions  about  how  economic  growth 
and  development  occurs  and  what  constitutes 
the  meaning  of  economic  efficiency. 

In  other  words,  we  don't  have  to  reject  the 
notion  of  economic  progress,  but  we  do  have 
to  rethink  whv  economic  development  occurs. 
And  above  all.  we  have  to  discard  the  notion 
that  the  economic  forces  which  resulted  in 
the  present  rural-urban  distribution  are 
somehow  inevitable  and  uncontrollable.  We 
don't  want  to  destroy  these  forces,  but  we 
must  do  a  better  job  of  controlling  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  watched  the  poor 
migrate  from  the  country  to  the  city,  blandly 
assuming  that  this  represented  the  first  step 
up  the  ladder  of  economic  advancement.  But 
in  far  too  many  instances  the  individual  has 
not   gained,   and,   consequently,   society   has 

lost.  ^     , 

For  far  too  long  we  have  sat  back  and 
watched  a  basic  industry  like  coal  mining  m 
Appalachla  dry  up,  leaving  the  residents  of 
the  area  without  a  source  of  livelihood  and 
s-=iid  "this  is  unfortunate,  but  inevitable  and 
the  people  of  the  area  must  move  to  new 
areas  to  find  new  jobs."  But  we  have  too  often 
ignored  the  fact  that  Jobs  in  other  areas 
weren't  available.  And  we  failed  to  realize 
that  it  is  often  more  economically  efficient 
and  civilized  to  bring  Jobs  to  people  rather 
than  forcing  people  to  migrate  In  an  un- 
certain search  for  jobs. 


\nother  example :  The  development  of  the 
megalopolis  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
a  p'oduct  of  unavoidable  economic  forces 
which  inexorably  demand  greater  and 
greater  centralization  of  our  productive 
capacities,  a  process  deemed  desirable,  in 
pa'-t  because  of  supposed  advantages  ol 
economies-m-Ecale  associated  with  large 
centralized   productive   centers. 

But  it  is  now  becoming  Increasingly  appar- 
ent   that    numerous    economic    inefficiencies 
associated   with   this   type   of   concentration 
may  counteract  this  advantage.  For  example, 
it  mav  well  be  that  the  overhead  costs  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  garbage  treatment  and 
disposal  and  other  public  services  more  than 
offset    the    productive    efficiencies    that    are 
realized  through  concentration  of  resources. 
Economic  wastes  are  also  associated  with 
the  movement  of  people  to  and  from  work. 
Moreover,  the  costs  of  improving  commuter 
transportation   systems   are   staggering    For 
example,   it  costs   coproxlmately   $20,000  to 
develop  the   additional  facilities  needed  to 
b'inc  in  Just  one  more  car  per  day  during 
commuter  hours  into  cities  like  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Moving  from  tlie  general  to  a  more  specific 
suggested  guideline,  I  have  urged  that  as  we 
propose  programs  to  stimulate  rural  eco- 
nomic development  we  not  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  these  programs  only  to  rural  pov- 
erty areas.  Certainly  our  objective  is  to  re- 
duce and  to  eventuallv  eliminate,  the  worse 
pockets  of  rural  poverty.  But  the  goal  seems 
to  me  to  be  much  broader  than  this.  It  Is 
an  effort  to  stimulate  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  all  rural  areas,  even  those  that,  in 
comparison  to  many  parts  of  Appalachla  and 
the  cut  over  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  States, 
are  relatively  well  off  economically.  For  what 
we  are  seeking  here  Is  not  simply  to  raise 
the  income  levels  of  rural  persons  per  se, 
but  to  fundamentally  affect  the  overall  na- 
tional distribution  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic resources. 
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Now  let  me  turn  to  the  fifth  point  that 
I  want  to  consider  today,  that  being  the  role 
of  universities  and  the  local  communities  In 
the  commitment  to  rural  economic  develop- 
ment  In  regard  to  the  universities,  they  can 
and  ■should  participate  at  at  least  two  levels. 
FTst    the  university  faculties  should  take  a 
vital  and  vigorous  part  in  the  national  de- 
bate on  rural-urban  balance.  We  need  the 
expertise  and  special  knowledge  of  the  aca- 
demic communitv  not  only  in  regard  to  such 
technical  questions  as  the  processes  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation and  productive   resources,   but  also 
the  contributions  it  can  make  to  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  social  values  which  are 
inevltablv  involved  in  any  discussion  aboiit 
what  should  our  national  policy  be  on  rural- 
urban  balance. 

Secondly,  the  universities.  I  believe,  have 
a  responsibility  to  take  a  direct  and  active 
part  in  efforts  to  stimulate  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  immediiitely  sur- 
rounding community. 

We  all  recognize  the  relationship  between  a 
geographic  region's  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  its  capacity  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth.  Thus.  It  Is  quite  proper. 
I  think  that  colleges  and  universities  should 
attempt  to  gear  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  research  efforts  and  other  activities  to 
those  endeavors  which  might  serve  to  stim- 
ulate community  and  regional  economic 
growth. 

This  activity  is  an  Important  and  legiti- 
mate function  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  but  there  is,  of  course,  an  ever 
present  danger  of  too  great  an  emphasU  on 
this  type  of  service  orientation.  The  college 
or  university  must  avoid  being  caught  up  m 
a  climate  of  parochialism,  for  whether  it  is 
a  small  community  junior  college  or  a  large 
university  its  ultimate  goal  is  always  the 
education  of  minds  in  the  broadest  and  best 
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sense  of  the  word.  And  In  this  sense  the  In- 
stitution's community  Is  mankind  as  a  whole 
of  which  the  local  geographic  community  Is 
only  a  fraction. 

In  siort,  there  are  hazards  and  problems 
but  they  can  be  overcome  if  properly  han- 
dled. And  the  universities  can  learn  how  to 
handle  them  only  by  trial  and  error,  by 
getting  their  feet  wet  so  to  speak.  And  in  this 
respect.  I  am  sure  Ohio  University  has 
learned  a  great  deal. 

Now  a  few  comments  concerning  activities 
of  the  local  communities  themselves.  I  think 
the  first  principle  that  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized here  is  that  if  the  local  conununity 
Wants  to  broaden  its  economic  base  by  devel- 
oping new  types  of  industry  and  new  types 
of  employment  it  has  got  to  work  for  it.  Fed- 
eral and  state  governments  can  act  to  create 
the  proper  climate  and  mechanisms  for  eco- 
nomic development,  but  that  development  is 
not  going  to  occur  to  any  significant  degree 
In  any  community  unless  the  community  it- 
self is  committed  to  accomplishing  that  goal. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First  of 
all,  the  rural  community  can  overcome  some 
of  the  disadvantages  it  has  in  competing  for 
new  industry  only  if  it  is  able  to  convince 
the  owners  of  the  prospective  new  enterprise 
that  the  governments  and  the  citizens  of  the 
area  are  united  in  their  deiire  to  broaden 
their  economic  base.  Tliis  is  not  because  busi- 
nessmen feel  they  have  to  be  loved,  but  be- 
cause they  have  learned  from  past  experience 
that  their  enterprise  would  be  successful  over 
the  long  run  iv  what  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered a  marginal  area  only  if  this  sense  of 
unity  of  commitment  is  prevaleiit  in  the 
community. 

Second,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  goes  to  considerable  effort  to 
Inform  people  of  the  types  of  programs  that 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  community,  in  the 
final  analysis  it  Is  the  community  itself 
which  must  take  the  first  step  Let  me  cite 
an  example.  We  have  had  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams operating  in  this  country  lor  several 
years.  But  it  is  only  very  recently  that  many 
of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  have  begun 
to  take  advantage  of  this  program  One  of 
the  very  simple  and  basic  reasons  for  this 
Is  that  these  communities  have  been  simply 
unaware  that  the  program  might  be  available 
to  them.  In  addition,  it  has  often  been  the 
case  even  though  there  was  a  general  aware- 
ness of  the  urban  renewal  program,  the  local 
government  simply  didn't  know  how  to  go 
about  applying  for  a  renewal  grant. 

This  problem  of  the  local  community 
either  not  being  aware  of  the  availability  of 
Federal  programs  or  not  knowing  how  to 
apply  for  them  continues  to  get  worse  as 
each  year  we  enact  new  legislation  in  Con- 
gress And  In  this  respect  I  must  say  that 
one  of  our  faults  in  the  Congress  Is  that  we 
have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  designing  programs  that  are  easily 
understood  and  easily  administered  and  also 
we  have  too  often  added  new  programs  with 
no  serious  attempt  to  coordinate  them  with 
programs  already  in  operation. 

Thus,  one  of  the  advantages  that  large 
cities  have  over  smaller  communities,  to  put 
it  quite  frankly,  Is  that  they  simply  know 
how  to  do  a  better  job  of  taking  advantage 
of  Federal  programs  that  are  available.  They 
are  more  likely  to  have  expert  staff  officials 
who  can  devote  their  time  to  keeping  in- 
formed about  current  programs  and  who 
have  the  skill  and  the  know-how  for  applying 
and  securing  Federal  grants  and  aid  of  vari- 
ous types. 

Thus.  I  think  very  serious  thought  should 
be  given  to  efforts  to  encourage  local  gov- 
ernments in  a  given  region  to  get  together  in 
some  type  of  cooperative  association  which 
would  make  It  possible  for  them  to  employ 
the  services  of  the  administrative  staff  capa- 
ble of  advising  and  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  the  region  to  maximize  its  programs  for 
economic  development. 
In   conclusion,   let   me   express   again   the 


belief  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  stages  of 
a  great  national  debate  centering  around 
what  constitutes  a  proper  rural-urban  bal- 
ance. What  this  means  basically  is  that  we 
are  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss,  from 
a  new  perspective,  the  characteristics  of  otir 
present  society  and  to  raise  fundamental 
questions  about  what  type  of  society  we  want 
to  build  in  the  future.  There  will  be  no  pre- 
cise blueprint  for  the  future  emerging  from 
this  national  debate.  The  American  political 
system  simply  doesn't  work  that  way  and 
properly  so  because  it  is,  of  course,  only  un- 
der totalitarian  political  regimes  that  such 
a  national  blueprint  can  be  made  and  ad- 
hered to.  But  gradually  out  of  this  discussion 
certain  old  attitudes  and  beliefs  will  be  dis- 
carded: new  ones  will  take  their  place.  Out 
of  this  period  will  come  a  whole  series  of 
national  policy  decisions  which  will  have  a 
major  influence  on  the  development  of  our 
society  for  several  decades  to  come.  It  is  an 
exciting  period  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  part 
of  it. 


LOOPHOLE  IN  TAX  STRUCTURE  DE- 
rriED     BY     TREASURY     DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  August  is.sue  of  the 
Esquire  magazine  there  appeared  an  ad- 
vertisement which  proclaimed  that  sav- 
ings deposited  in  the  Bahamas  by  U.S. 
citizens  cculd  earn  a  6-percent  tax-free 
income. 

Recognizing  that  if  this  were  true  it 
represented  a  substantial  loophole  in  our 
tax  structure.  I  called  this  advertisement 
to  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  under  date  of  September  28, 
1967,  received  a  reply  stating  that  the 
advertisement  was  in  error,  that  this 
interest  income  would  not  be  tax  exempt 
as  claimed,  and  that  the  Esquire  mag- 
azine was  being  notified  accordingly  of 
the  erroneous  advertisement.  To  avoid 
any  American  citizen  being  misled  by 
this  erroneous  advertising  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Esquire  owes  it  to  its  readers 
to  give  prominent  display  to  the  Treasury 
Department's  letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  Esquire,  my  letter  to  the 
Treasui-j'  Department  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 31. 1967.  and  the  reply  thereto,  dated 
September  27.  signed  by  Mr.  Stanley  S. 
Surrey,  assistant  secretary,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Esquire  magazine,  August  1967) 
Savings  EIarn   6-Percent  Tax-Fbee  at  Com- 
monwealth    Trust     (Bahamas)      Limited 
Bakkers 

Interest  credited  quarterly. 

7  "r  on  3-year  Term  Deposits. 

Valuable  premiums  on  Savings  accounts 
and  Term  Deposits. 

Deposits  accepted  in  U.S.  and  Canadian 
dollars  and  sterling  (repayable  in  same  cur- 
rency); other  currencies  after  approval. 

All  banking  and  trust  services. 

Confidential  accounts. 


commonwealth      TRtTST 


LIMITED 

E  2/67 


(BAHAMAS) 

French  Building, 
Marlborough  &  George  St.. 
P.O.  Box  4093,  Nassau,  Bahamas 

Please  provide  details  on  the  following  type 
of  tax-free  account; 

Savings  account 

Term  Deposit 

Name 

Address 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  Aug^ist  31,  1967. 
Mr.  Stanlet  S.  Sitrrey. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Scrrey:  Enclosed  Is  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  In  the  August  1967 
Esquire  concerning  six  per  cent  tax-free  sav- 
ings on  deposits  In  the  Bahamas. 

Is  it  possible  for  an  American  citizen  to 
deposit  money  In  the  Bahamas  and  the  inter- 
est received  therefrom  to  be  tax  exempt' 
If  so  does  this  not  constitute  quite  a  loop- 
hole in  our  tax  laws,  and  what  suggestions 
do  you  or  the  Department  have  for  cor- 
rection? 

■yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Treasury  Department. 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C.,  September  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  August  31,  1967  regarding 
the  adiertlsement  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1967  edition  of  Esquire  magazine 
stating  that  "Savings  earn  6^:,  tax-free  at 
Commonwealth  Trust  (Bahamas)  Limited'. 
As  you  suggest,  if  a  United  States  citizen  or 
resident  or  a  domestic  corporation  t  ould  earn 
such  interest  free  of  United  States'-,  income 
tax  it  would  indeed  constitute  a  si!*niflcanl 
loophole  in  our  tax  laws.  However,  a  United 
States  citizen  or  resident  or  a  domestic  cor- 
poration is  subject  to  United  States  Income 
tax  on  all  Income  (with  certain  limited  ex- 
ceptions) from  whatever  source  derived. 
Therefore,  United  States  income  tax  would 
be  due  on  interest  received  from  the  Com- 
monwealth Trust  (Bahamas)  Limited  by  a 
United  States  citizen,  resident  or  domestic 
corporation. 

It  is  noted  that  in  addition  to  income  tax 
liability,  a  term  deposit  for  one  year  or  morp 
would  subject  the  citizen  resident  or  corpo- 
ration  to  the   interest  equalization  tax. 

We  have  referred  the  advertisement  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  they  have  in- 
formed us  that  they  would  inform  Esquire 
magazine  of  the  tax  liabilities  of  an  American 
depositing  funds  in  the  Commonwealth 
Trust  (Bahamas)  Limited. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey. 


OVER  APPRAISAL  OF  ART 
CREATES  TAX  ABUSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  July  20.  1967,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
toiial  entitled  "Art  for  Tax  Sake."  This 
editorial  calls  attention  to  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  a  glaring  loophole  in  our 
tax  structiu'e. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Art  for  Tax  Sake 

You  are  in  the  70  per  cent  income  tax 
bracket.  You  buy  a  painting  for  $1000,  give 
it  to  a  museum  at  a  valuation  of  $5000  and 
take  the  $5000  off  your  tax  as  a  charitable 
donation.  Original  cost,  »1000;  tax  saving, 
*3500;  net  profit,  $2500. 

There  Is  the  case  of  an  artist  who  donated 
three  of  his  own  paintings  and  claimed  a 
$75,000  deduction.  It  developed  he  actually 
had  been  trying  to  sell  his  paintings  for  less 
than  $200  each,  with  no  takers. 

This  business  of  phony  art  appraisals  to 
dodge  taxes  Is  one  of  the  "loopholes"  In  the 
system  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  trying  to  close.  It  Is  setting  up  a  panel 
of  art  experts  to  review  suspicious  appraisals 
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and  fix  fair  market  value.  It's  a  good  Idea 
and  Tre  hope  it  works. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.' under  date  of  July  21  I  wrote  the 
Treasury  Department  asking  for  a  report 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  loophole  di(i 
exist  and  If  so  what  recommendations  It 
had  for  legislative  correction. 

under  date  of  August  18,  1967  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Sheldon  S. 
Cohen.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue in  which  he  stated  that  while  cer- 
tain taxpayers  may  be  attenipting  to 
evade  taxes  in  the  manner  described, 
nevertheless  under  the  existing  law  they 
do  have  adequate  authority  to  cope  with 
this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  my 
letter  of  July  21  and  the  Department  s 
reply  of  August  18,  1967,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows :  „  „  „      

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  21.1967. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowlee. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC.  , 

Mt  Diwi  Mb.  Secrftary:  In  yesterdays 
issue  of  the  Washington  Dally  News  there 
appeared  an  editorial  (a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed)  entitled  "Art  for  Tax  Sake.  This 
editorial  comments  upon  an  abuse  of  our 
tax  laws  whereby  taxpayers  are  granted  an 
overappralsal  of  the  art  being  donated  and 
thereby  actually  making  money  by  contrib- 
uting. . 

It  was  and  still  la  nay  understanding  that 
under  our  existing  law  such  excessive  allow- 
ances are  specifically  prohibited  under  penal- 
ties; however,  will  you  please  examine  this 
situation  and  advise  whether  or  not  the  law 
18  adequate  and  the  fault  lies  in  looee  en- 
forcement. 

If  there  is  a  loophole  In  the  law  then  please 
forward  your  legislative  recommendations  for 
correction. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 
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In  recognition  of  the  dlfllcultles  Inherent 
in  the  valuation  of  art  objects  the  Service 
has    taken    appropriate    steps    ^° /^^^J.^^' 
termlne  the  fair  market  value  of  contribu- 
Uons  in   kind.  For   example,   the   Indmduai 
income  tax  return  for  the  year  1965  and  sub- 
sequent years   has   been   revised   to   provide 
Thl  internal  Revenue  Service  with  detailed 
information  regarding  non-cash  Pf^perty  In 
order  to  permit  more  efficient  review  of  tax 
deductions    claimed    for   this   type    of    l«^^ 
The  method  utilized  in  determining  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  must  be  shown 
on  the  return,  and  if  the  value  is  established 
bv  appraisal,  a  signed  copy  of  the  aPPraiser  s 
repon  is  required.  This  modification  of  the 
income  tax  return  was  made  in  accordance 
with   recent  revisions   to   section    ^^^O-l*^) 
of  the  Income  Tax  Regulations  dealing  with 
Charitable    Contributions    and    Gifts.   These 
revisions  to  the  regulations  requije  ttoat  de- 
tailed   information    be   submitted   with   the 
Income  tax  return. 

In  addition,  the  Service  has  taken  other 
steps  to  encourage  voluntary  compliance  and 
tighten  enforcement,  Including  the  recent 
publication  of  Revenue  Procedure  66^9 
which  provides  Information  and  gindance 
for  taxpavers  in  this  area.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  "this  publication  for  your  Informa- 

°Finally  the  Association  of  Art  Museum  Di- 
rectors has  recently  offered  to  aid  the  Serv- 
ice by  giving  us  the  benefit  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  that  of  their  staff  people,  on  the 
valuation  of  art  objects,  in  the  form  of  an 
advisory  group.  This  suggestion  is  being  ex- 
plored by  the  Service  and  may  prove  of  con- 
siderable help  in  the  direct  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  the  Service  and  in  encouraging  vol- 
untary compUance. 

In  summarv.  I  acknowledge  that  **!«  Prob- 
lem of  inflated  art  appraisals  Is  a  difficult 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  tax  ad- 
ministration, but  I  believe  that  the  Serv- 
ice's enforcement  efforts  are  effective  to  pre- 
vent avoidance  of  existing  law.  Undoubtedly, 
certain  changes  In  existing  law  would  slm- 
oUfy  the  enforcement  problems  In  this  area 
but  this,  I  think,  Is  a  much  broader  prob- 
lem You  may  wish  to  discuss  this  aspect 
directly  with  Assistant  Secretary  Surrey. 

Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohkn, 

Commissioner. 


U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Reventte, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  18,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U  S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Secretary  Fowler 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July 
21,  1967,  enclosing  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Dally  News  on  the  subject  of  tax 
deductions  for  contributions  of  art  and  simi- 
lar items  to  certain  charitable  and  educa- 
tional organizations. 

Existing  law  allows  taxpayers  to  deduct  the 
fair  market  value  of  non-cash  property  con- 
tributed to  museums  and  other  charitable  or 
educational  organizations.  The  establishment 
of  this  value  Is.  as  you  can  well  imagine,  a 
more  difficult  problem  for  paintings  and  other 
types  of  art  objects  than  for  the  more  con- 
ventional types  of  non-cash  property.  In 
many  cases  art  experts  themselves  cannot 
agree  on  the  value  of  specific  art  objects. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  potential  for 
abuse  In  this  area  is  the  case  of  Hilla  Rebay 
V  Commissioner,  which  was  tried  In  the  Tax 
Court  in  1963  (22  TCM  181) .  Over  a  five-year 
period  the  taxpayer,  who  was  an  amateur  art- 
ist, claimed  deducUons  of  $169,000  for  dona- 
tion of  her  own  works  to  various  charita,ble 
organizations.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
considered  the  valuation  excessive  by  over 
$162,000  and  determined  tax  deficiencies  of 
ncBxij  $120,000.  The  Tax  Court  determined 
that  the  claimed  dedtKJtlons  were  esceastve 
by  nearly  $160,000  and  adjusted  the  tax  defi- 
ciency accordliogly.  That  determinaUon  was 
not  appealed  by  the  taxpayer. 
CXni 1836— Part  21 


ONE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR-A-COUPLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S FUNDRAISING  CAMPAIGN 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  October  7,  the  President  spoke 
at  a  $1,000  a  couple  ticket  political  fund- 
raising  dinner  in  Washington. 

According  to  the  press  a  series  of 
cocktail  parties  were  given  prior  to  this 
dinner  by  certain  Cabinet  officers  and 
department  officials,  at  which  time  the 
lobbyists  who  represented  Industries 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
particular  department  were  asked  to  buy 
tickets  to  the  dinner. 

For  example,  it  is  said  that  the  Trans- 
portation Secretary,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  at- 
tended one  of  these  meetings  and  ga^e 
a  pep  talk  to  the  lobbyists  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  as  to  just  how  bad  the 
Nation  needs  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

Similar  functions  were  held  by  other 
cabinet  officers  with  the  same  purpose 
in  mind;  namely,  get  the  lobbyists 
together  and  Impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  their  $1,000  a  couple 
contributions  to  the  President's  fund- 
raising  campaign. 
At  a  time  when  so  much  is  being  said 


bv  this  administration  about  its  unterest 
ill  divorcing  presidential  campaigns  from 
the  evil  of  private  contributions,  these 
pressure  tactics  are  hard  to  understand. 
In  this  connection  there  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  2  an 
appropriate  editorial  entitled  "Makes 
You  Wonder." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowed bv  an  article  commenting  on  t^e 
same  subject  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch   of   September   24, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Makes  Yotj  Wonder 
The  campaign  subsidy  bill  the  Adminis- 
tration is  backing,  you  may  remember,  is  in- 
tended  to   protect   public   officials   from   the 
sordid  lure  of  lobbyists. 

Evervone  knows  how  the  lobbyists  work. 
Just  when  the  bedraggled  candidate's  last 
dollar  is  gone  and  the  TV  network  is  about 
to  pull  the  plug  on  Its  cameras,  the  lobbyist 
arrives  with  his  Mephlstopbellan  offer.  I  U 
pav  the  rent,"  he  proclaims,  b"t  only  with 
the  tacit  understanding  that  he  wUl  also  call 
the  votes.  Trapped  between  evil  forces,  the 
poor  candidate  weeps  as  he  trudges  off  to  per- 
petual captivity. 

To  prevent  such  awful  tragedies,  the  Ad- 
ministraUon  has  proposed  to  have  the  public 
pay  the  rent,  at  least  for  60  days  before  and 
30  days  after  elections.  The  candidate  would 
be  freed  from  the  crtishlng  necessity  to  ac- 
cept the  lobbyists'  tainted  money,  except 
maybe  for  a  few  litUe  early  expenses  like  win - 
nine  the  nomination,  and  except  maybe  to 
pav  off  loans  coming  due  after  the  30-day 
lliilt  and  except  maybe  for  some  independ- 
ent committees  working  for  but  not  "author- 
ized by"  the  candidate. 

Admlttedlv.  the  Administration  hasn  t  got 
around  to  doing  anything  to  let  the  TV  net- 
works provide  a  lot  of  free  rent,  which  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  If  somebody  repealed 
the  stupid  law  making  them  give  frivolous 
candidates  equal  time  with  real  ones.  But 
then  vou  have  to  stade  somewhere,  so  why 
not  wUh  tax  money?  And  who  can  object  to 
the  trifling  sum  of.  say.  $50  million  for  the 
Ironclad  protection  the  biU  provides? 

While  the  bUl  is  pending,  high  Adminis- 
tration officials  are  circumspecUy  protecting 
themselves  from  lobbyists.  -Why.  according  to 
a  recent  report  in  the  New  York  'nmes, 
Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  only 
had  one  drink  at  a  meeting  of  lobbyleU  m 
a  Georgetown  club  the  other  day.  And  he 
left  right  after  he  pave  a  little  pep  talk  about 
how  badly  the  nation  needs  President  John- 
son. 

Secretary  Bovd  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  rounding  up  a  lot  of  lobbyists  from 
the  induEtrv  he  helps  regulate  to  attend  the 
meeting  with  him:  someone  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Partv  had  to  do  that.  And  of  course^ 
Secretary  Bovd  dldnt  mention  the  talntea 
subject  "of  money.  It  was  after  he  was  gone 
that  somebodv  suggested  that  everyone  buy 
$1  000-a-couple  tickets  to  the  President  s 
BaU.  intended  to  raise  money  for  the  forth- 
coming campaign  and  other  things. 

Now  we  know  people  who  think  that  the 
Administration's  fear  of  lobbyists  Isn't  the 
real  reason  It  suggests  campaign  subsidies. 
These  people  think  the  Administration 
mostly  wants  more  money  for  politicking  and 
sees  the  public  purse  as  an  easy  mark.  These 
people  even  think  that  if  the  blU  passes,  ^e 
pubUc  wUl  pay  but  relations  between  lobby- 
ists and  politicians  will  go  on  like  always. 

But  mavbe  that  isn't  so.  Maybe  if  the  sub- 
sidy bill  'is  passed  President  Johnson  wUl 
announce  that  he  and  hl«  party  will  not  ac- 
cept any  money  raised  at  the  baU.  tbat  It 
wiU  aU  be  given  to  tJie  Red  Crtm  and  tbe 
United  Fund. 
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He'd  almost  have  to  do  something  like 
that.  Otherwise,  It'd  make  you  wonder, 
wouldn't  It? 

Democrats  Seek  Treaty  F^nds  Prom 

us  -recttlated  firms 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  September  23. — A  number  of 
lobbyists  for  Government-regulated  trans- 
portation Industries  was  Invited  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  to  attend  an  In- 
formal reception  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Alan  S.  Boyd,  last  Monday  evening 
In  a  private  club  In  Georgetown. 

Boyd  urged  them  to  support  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  for  another  term  in  office. 
Then,  after  the  Secretary  left,  they  were 
asked  by  a  committee  officer  to  buy  $1000- 
a-couple  tickets  to  a  party  fund-raising  din- 
ner and  dance  here  Oct.  7. 

The  dinner,  to  be  held  In  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel,  has  been  billed  as  a  President's 
ball  In  honor  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife. 
It  Is  to  be  attended  by  contributors  to  the 
Democratic  party  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

rnNDS  FOB  CAMPAIGN 

The  Georgetown  reception  was  part  of  the 
drive  that  party  leaders  are  conducting 
quietly  to  assure  a  good  turnout  for  the  ball. 
At  least  part  of  the  proceeds  will  go  Into  next 
year's  presidential  campaign. 

Invitations  to  the  Georgetown  reception 
were  sent  out  under  the  signature  of  John 
Crlswell.  acting  treasurer  of  the  committee. 
They  said ;  "Secretary  Boyd  will  discuss  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  you  and  to  this  Adminis- 
tration at  this  small,  Informal  gathering." 

The  reception  was  made  known  by  some- 
one In  attendance  who  asked  that  his  name 
be  withheld.  He  said  It  was  his  belief  that  the 
party  Improperly  used  the  office  of  the  Trans- 
portation Secretary  to  seek  political  support 
for  the  president  from  a  Government  regu- 
lated Industry. 

The  source  said  the  list  of  guests  was 
weighted  by  representatives  of  shippers, 
truckers  and  airlines,  most  of  whom  lobby  for 
their  Interests  In  Congress. 

Both  Boyd  and  Crlswell  said  In  Interviews 
that  there  was  nothing  Improper  in  the  re- 
ception. Crlswell  said  the  reception  was  not 
arranged  for  representatives  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry  but  for  a  "cross  section" 
of  people  who  had  contributed  to  the  party 
In  the  past,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  source  declined  to  provide  a  list  of 
those  attending,  saying  he  did  not  want  to 
embarrass  them. 

BOTD    SPEAKXR 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  Georgetown 
Club.  The  facilities  of  the  club  were  made 
available  by  one  of  the  club's  members.  About 
40  persons  attended. 

Boyd,  who  arrived  after  a  cocktail  party 
was  under  way.  gave  a  brief  talk,  describing 
how  well  off  the  country  was  under  Mr.  John- 
son and  saying  that  the  country  needed  the 
President  four  more  years. 

Boyd  left  after  the  talk,  almost  abruptly, 
the  source  thought. 

Crtswell  spoke  next,  reciting  the  party's 
past  financial  troubles.  He  said  that  the  fi- 
nancial picture  was  looking  up.  but  that 
he  was  convinced  that  contributors  might 
get  the  Idea  that  there  were  no  money  prob- 
lems remaining. 

Crlswell  then  suggested  that  those  present 
buy  tickets  to  the  dinner.  The  President 
would  not  only  be  at  the  dinner,  the  audience 
was  told,  he  would  stay  and  dance. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  sell  tickets  at  the 
meeting.  The  Informant  said  that  most  of 
those  attending  could  not  afford  to  buy  tick- 
ets themselves  and  presumably  were  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  word  to  their  corporate 
officers.  Under  the  Corrupt  F*ractlces  Act.  cor- 
porations are  forbidden  to  make  political 
contributions,  but  it  Is  common  practice  for 
buslnesBes  to  do  so  through  individuals. 


SOLICITATIONS    REPORTED 

At  least  two  of  those  attending  the  recep- 
tion. It  was  learned,  agreed  to  buy  tickets. 
Later  it  was  learned  that  Jack  J.  Valentl  had 
solicited  others  in  their  companies  in  New 
York  to  buy  tickets.  Valentl,  a  former  special 
assistant  to  the  President,  is  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 

Boyd  was  appointed  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  last  Nov.  6. 
Economic  regulatory  functions  are  exercised 
outside  the  Transportation  Department  by 
Independent  agencies  such  as  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Members  of  these  agencies, 
however,  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
the  Administration  has  some  advisory  influ- 
ence over  rates  and  routes. 

A  former  member  and  chairman  of  the 
CAB.  Boyd  has  a  reputation  as  an  official  who 
cannot  be  swayed  by  political  pressures. 
When  he  was  informed  that  word  of  his 
appearance  at  the  Georgetown  reception  was 
to  be  published.  Boyd  invited  a  reporl«r  to 
his  office  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

"I  am  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  honestly 
and  ethically  to  help  Lyndon  Johnson,"  he 
said.  "I  knew  this  speech  was  indorsed  and 
encouraged  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. I  was  asked  to  talk  abov;t  our  pro- 
grams and  xu'ge  support  for  the  President." 

He  stressed  that  no  plea  for  funds  was 
made  In  his  presence  and  that  he  expected 
never  to  know  who  at  the  meeting  made  a 
party  contribution  and  who  did  not. 

The  invitation  to  appear  came  to  him 
through  an  assistant  who  had  been  contacted 
by  the  committee,  Boyd  said. 

Had  the  White  House  suggested  that  he 
make  such  appearances? 

"Absolutely  not,"  Boyd  replied.  "I  bet  Lyn- 
don Johnson  never  had  any  idea  that  the 
meeting  was  being  held." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  speak 
for  5  minutes  during  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEPTEMBER  DROP  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION  WEAKENS  THE 
CASE  FOR  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  that  this  countrj'  is  suffering 
a  runaway,  demand -pressured  Inflation 
was  dealt  another  blow  yesterday  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  disclosed  that 
industrial  production  fell  in  September. 
I  repeat — fell,  dropped — in  September 
by  1.5  points. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
performance  that  occurs  in  an  economy 
in  which  the  pressure  of  demand  is  ex- 
cessive. September  was  the  third  month 
in  fiscal  year  1968,  a  year  in  which  the 
big  deficit  is  supposed  to  be  so  inflation- 
ary; yet  we  are  producing  less,  produc- 
tion in  September  was  not  only  lower 
than  in  Augiist.  it  was  actually  below 
the  level  of  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  American  manpower  is  expanding 


at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  million 
workers  per  year.  Recognize  that  the 
productivity  of  all  this  Nation's  workers 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
3  percent  per  year,  so  that  even  if  the 
work  force  were  stationary,  not  expand- 
ing— and  it  is  expanding — they  could 
produce  3  percent  more  or  at  the  present 
level  of  the  industrial  production  index, 
about  4.5  points  more  each  year.  Recog- 
nize, Mr.  President  that  our  plant  and 
facilities  are  expanding  their  potential 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  or  7  percent  per 
year — on  the  basis  of  present  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment — and  we  can 
appreciate  that  this  latest  statistic  show- 
ing a  drop  in  industrial  production  last 
month  and  a  lower  figure  for  produc- 
tion this  year  than  1  year  ago.  shows  the 
economy  to  be  suffering  from  too  much 
slack,  not  too  much  demand. 

I  am  sure  that,  in  the  coming 
months — very  possibly  this  month — 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  industrial 
production.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  are  producing 
less  than  we  produced  a  year  ago,  with 
our  expanding  economy,  with  our  ex- 
panding plants,  with  our  expanding  work 
force,  and  with  our  rising  productivity, 
so  that  we  can  afford  to  increase  demand 
substantially  without  getting  into  any- 
thing like  demand  inflation. 

Furthermore,  in  the  last  few  days,  we 
have  also  been  informed  that  the  level  of 
unemployment  increased  last  month,  the 
sharpest  climb  in  5  years,  to  a  level  of  4.1 
percent.  Is  this  evidence  of  an  exuberant 
economy?  Does  the  unemployment  in- 
crease show  a  need  to  slow  down  the 
economy? 

It  is  clear  that  the  argument  for  a  tax 
increase  cannot  be  based  on  current  eco- 
nomic conditions.  None  of  this  is  to 
argue,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not 
have  a  serious  inflationary  problem.  We 
do  indeed.  Prices  have  been  going  up,  and 
going  up  at  an  unacceptable  and  growing 
rate.  But  it  Is  the  result  of  increasing 
cost  and  the  pressure  of  that  cost  on 
prices,  not  the  result  of  a  demand  that 
outpaces  the  economy's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce enough  to  meet  that  demand. 

None  of  this  is  to  argue  that  we  do  not 
have  a  serious  Federal  deflcit.  We  do, 
indeed,  face  this  problem  too. 

But  a  tax  increase  may  not  help  us 
solve  either  the  inflation  problem  or  the 
deflcit  problem.  Taxes  are  costs.  The  tax 
Increase  will  add  to  costs.  The  corporate 
tax  Increase  will  add  to  business  costs 
and  to  the  prices  that  business  must 
charge.  The  personal  income  tax  increase 
will  add  to  consumer  costs  and  to  the 
cost  of  living  for  most  consumers,  be- 
cause taxes  must  be  paid  just  as  surely 
as  food  must  be  bought. 

The  tax  increase  will  not  restrain  in- 
flation. Yes,  it  will  diminish  demand; 
but  demand  is  already  inadequate.  A 
further  reduction  in  demand  with  less 
industrial  production,  with  more  idle 
plant  facilities,  with  additional  unem- 
ployment Is  hardly  the  sensible  way  to 
bring  down  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  Increase  may 
not  reduce  the  deflcit  very  much,  If  at 
all.  Economists  almost  imanimously 
agree  that  the  1964  tax  cut  actually  in- 
creased rather  than  reduced  Federal  rev- 
enues, by  Increasing  incomes  and  proflts 
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sufficiently  so  that  even  at  the  lower 
rates  revenues  were  higher. 

That  Is,  we  reduced  taxes  m  1964  aiid 
Federal  revenues  increased  sharply  In 
1965  and  1966.  They  argue  that  this  hap- 
pened because  it  raised  income  and  made 
more  profits,  so  that  even  with  the  lower 
rat«,  revenues  increased. 

It  is  clear  that  if  this  can  work  to 
increase  revenue  when  there  is  a  tax  cut, 
it  can  also  work— although  not  inevita- 
bly—but it  can  also  work  so  that  if  we 
increase  taxes,  we  may  reduce  revenues. 
It  can  very  possibly  have  that  effect, 
e-^pecially  in  view  of  the  drop  in  indus- 
trial production  and  the  increase  in  un- 
employment, even  without  the  tax  in- 
crease. „, , , 
Similarly  a  tax  increase  now  could 
very  possibly  depress  income  so  that  even 
at  higher  rates  the  net  revenues  would  be 
lower  than  without  the  tax  increase. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
economic  case  for  a  tax  increase  now^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Na- 
tional Summary  of  Business  Conditions 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
dated  October  16,  1967,  be  printed  m  the 
record;  together  with  a  single  page  of 
tables  from  this  release  of  the  Federa 
Reserve  Board,  and  an  excellent  editorial 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
putting  the  present  economic  situation 
in  perspective.  .    ,  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PEDERAI.    RESERVE    BOARD    NATIONAL    SUMMART 
OF  BUSINESS  CONOrnONS,  OCTOBEB   16,  1967 

Industrial  production  and  factory  employ- 
ment declined  in  September  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  work  stoppages.  The  value  of  retail 
sales  rose  slightly  further  and  prices  of  in- 
dustrial products  generally  showed  advances. 
Bank  credit,  time  deposits,  and  the  money 
supply  showed  less  increase  than  earlier  in 
the  quarter.  Yields  on  public  and  corporate 
securities  generally  rose  further  by  mid- 
October. 

INDUSTRIAL   PRODUCTION 

The  index  of  industrial  production  was 
156  3  per  cent  of  the  1957-59  average  In  Sep- 
tember, influenced  by  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  work  stoppages  In  the  auto,  copper, 
and  steel  transportation  industries.  The  Sep- 
tember total  was  1.6  points  below  the  down- 
ward revised  August  rate  of  output.  Output 
of  ordnance  and  other  defense  equipment 
continued  to  expand  in  September.  Appli- 
ances and  TV  set  production  showed  little 
further  change  following  a  sharp  recovery 
earlier  from  work  stoppages  and  Inventory 
liquidation. 

Auto  assemblies,  which  reached  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  8.4  million  units 
In  August,  were  curtailed  to  6.8  million  units 
in  September.  Reflecting  partly  the  lowered 
rate  of  capacity  utilization,  output  of  In- 
dustrial equipment  has  fallen  off  somewhat 
further  since  June  and  total  business  equip- 
ment has  shown  little  change. 

Output  of  steel  and  some  other  Industrial 
materials  was  reduced  In  September  by  work 
stoppages.  As  a  result  of  the  Improved  Mid- 
East  Bupplv.  the  curtailment  of  domestic 
crude  oil  output  continued  In  the  first  week 
of  October. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  In  nonfarm  establishments 
declined  by  115,000  In  September  as  work 
stoppages  contributed  to  a  net  reduction  In 
manufacturing  employment  of  180,000.  This 
decline  was  only  partially  offset  in  the  total 
by  a  net  rise  of  65,000  in  non-manufacturing 
activities.  The  average  factory  workweek  con- 
tinued to  change  little  but  was  about  2  per 


cent  shorter  than  a  year  earlier.  Employment 
gains  continued  In  private  "erv^ce  industries 
and  were  resumed  In  retail  trade,  but  strikes 
of  teachers  In  some  cities  temporarily  re- 
duced local  government  employment.  The 
unemployment  rate  rose  to  4  1  per  cent  from 
3  8  per  cent  In  August,  reflecting  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  number  of  women  entering  the  labor 
force. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  value  of  retail  sales  edged  up  further 
in  September  and  remained  4  per  cent  above 
a  year  earlier,  according  to  advance  Census 
estimates.  The  September  Increa^  reflected 
malnlv  a  2  per  cent  rise  In  sales  at  durable 
goods  "stores  as  a  result  partly  of  the  earlier 
introduction  of  new  model  autos  and  at 
higher  prices.  The  level  of  retail  sales  at 
nondurable  goods  stores  was  about  un- 
changed. 

COMMODITY    PRICES 


There  were  widespread  Increases  in  prices 
of  intermediate  products  and  various  con- 
sumer items  including  new  autos  and  ap- 
pliances in  September  and  in  early  October. 
Prices  of  speculative  commodities  meanwhile 
generallv  continued  to  change  little,  and 
lumber  "and  pU-wood  reversed  part  of  their 
earlier  run-up  as  supplies  Improved.  Prices 
of  farm  products  declined  somewhat  further 
reflecting  mainly  decreases  in  feed  grains 
and  hogs. 

DANK    CREDTT.    DEPOSITS.    AND    RESERVES 

Commercial  bank  credit  expanded  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  September— much  less  rapidly  than 
over  the  preceding  two  months  but  close  to 
the  strong  average  rate  of  the  first  half  year. 
In  contrast  to  the  large  security  acquisitions 
In  July  and  August,  banks  reduced  slightly 
their  holdings  of  Treasury  Issues  in  Septem- 


ber and  added  only  modestly  to  Portfolios 
of  other  securities.  Total  loans  rose  $2  billion 
over  the  month— only  slightly  below  the 
average  July-August  increase— with  business 
loan  growth  continuing  modest  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  month. 

The  monev  supply  showed  little  further 
rise  in  September,  resulting  in  a  third-quar- 
ter annual  rate  of  increase  of  7.0  per  cent 
about  the  same  as  that  over  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Time  and  savings  deposits  rose  $17 
billion,  about  one-third  less  than  the  un- 
usually large  Increase  in  August.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment deposits  continued  to  rise  on  bal- 
ance. 

Total  and  required  reserves  increased 
somewhat  further.  Net  free  rese'ves  dropped 
slightly  to  an  average  of  about  $250  million 
over  the  four  statement  weeks  ending  Sep- 
tember 27,  as  a  small  decline  in  excess  re- 
serves exceeded  that  In  borrowings. 

SECURrrT    MARKETS 

Over  the  past  month  >  lelds  have  risen  in  all 
maturity  areas  of  the  U.S.  Government  se- 
curities market.  At  mid-October,  yields  were 
about  4.60  per  cent  on  3-month  Treasury 
bUls  5.50  per  cent  on  some  Intermediate- 
term  issues,  and  5.25  per  cent  on  long-term 
bonds.  Recent  issues  of  short-  and  inter- 
mediate-term Federal  Agency  obligations 
have  been  marketed  at  yields  ranging  from 
5  50  per  cent  to  5  88  per  cent. 

Yields  on  corporate  and  municipal  bonds 
have  advanced  fairly  steadily  since  mid-Sep- 
tember: new  issue  yields  have  advanced  es- 
peclallv  sharply,  and  are  currently  at  levels 
clearly"  above  those  reached  last  year.  In 
heavy  trading  volume,  common  stock  prices 
also  moved  up  to  all-time  highs  near  the  end 
of  September,  but  since  then  have  fluctuated 
within  a  narrow  range. 
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Expansion  and  Contusion 
The    Administration    continues    to    Insist 
that  a  tax  Increase  Is  the  only  alternative  to 
economic   ruin,  but  people  are  more  likely 
to  be  confused  than  persuaded  by  that  argu- 
ment. Consider  two  Items  in  last  week's  news. 
On  Wednesday  it  was  announced  that  un- 
employment in  September  rose  from  3.8  to 
4  1  per  cent  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  the 
highest  level  since  late  1965.  That  announce- 
ment brought  no  audible  sounds  of  concern 
from  exalted  places.  Yet  on  Friday,  with  the 
news   that   the   gross   national   product   ad- 
vanced at  the  annual  rate  of  $15  billion  dur- 
ing the  third  quarter,  a  "high  administration 
official"  declared  'that  the  economy  is  going 
forward    too    quickly,    at    an    unsustainable 
rate"  and  added  the  familiar  bit  about  the 
"compelling  logic   for  a   tax   increase."  But 
how  Is  a  perilously  rapid  growth  of  total  de- 
mand reconciled  with  rising  unemployment? 
When    that    puzzle   is    solved    the    case    for 
higher  taxes  collapses. 

The  point  at  which  to  begin  Is  the  falla- 


cious characterization  of  the  third  quarter 
advance  in  GNP.  As  a  result  of  prior  monetary 
restraint,  the  growth  of  the  GNP  was  halted 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  and  slowed 
in  the  second.  But  now  that  the  economy  is 
again  undergoing  a  pervasive  expansion,  the 
GNP  is  growing  rapidly  as  it  does  in  every 
recovery  from  a  recession  or  slowdown. 

If  the  current  rate  of  GNP  growth  were 
sustained,  it  over  the  next  12  months  $60 
billion  were  added  to  the  total  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  few  of  the  nightmares 
conjured  up  by  Administration  economists 
would  materialize.  A  $60  billion  advance  from 
the  second  quarter  of  1967  Implies  a  7.75  per 
cent  growth  rate  in  current  prices  and  a 
"real"  growth  rate  (measured  in  const-int 
price)  of  less  than  5  per  cent.  Nothing  in 
recent  experience  suggests  that  such  a  pace 
Is  fraught  with  danger. 

But  although  a  $60  billion  advance  is  sus- 
tainable, it  is  net  likely  to  be  realized  over 
the  next  year  for  the  following  reasons.  Con- 
sumer   expenditures,    especially    for    goods, 
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continue  to  b€  sluggish,  and  so  long  as  they 
are.  biislnesse*  are  not  likely  to  msike  large 
additions  to  a  total  stock  of  Inventories  that 
Is  already  high  In  relation  to  sales.  Fixed  In- 
vestment— residences,  Industrial  structures 
and  capital  equipment — has  Increased  mod- 
estly. But  with  disappointing  profits  In  man- 
ufacturing Industries  and  high  mortgage 
rates,  the  upsurge  of  Investment  outlays  nec- 
essary to  sustain  a  rapid  growth  of  GNP  is 
nowhere  In  sight.  A  stimulus  from  defense 
outlays,  which  Increased  by  less  than  $2  bil- 
lion in  the  third  quarter,  seems  unlikely  at 
the  moment. 

When  the  rise  In  the  unemployment  rate — 
which  Is  accounted  for  by  adult  females — is 
viewed  in  the  context  of  a  pervEislve  but  far 
from  spectacular  recovery,  the  underlying 
cause  is  apparent.  The  entry  and  exit  of 
married  women  from  the  labor  force  hinges 
on  the  employment  opportunities.  Having 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  In  large  num- 
bers during  the  mlni-cesslon,  women  are 
again  seeking  Jobe  but  are  not  finding  them 
as  quickly  as  they  did  in  the  1965-66  period. 
The  sharp  rise  in  female  unemployment, 
which  may  in  part  be  due  ♦o  a  definitional 
change,  suggests  that  talk  about  an  over- 
heated economy  with  tight  labor  markets  Is 
somewhat  premature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  gross  national 
product  is  now  estimated  to  be  $15  bil- 
lion which,  with  the  Ford  strike,  is  some- 
thing that  should  concern  us. 

In  a  memorandum  some  time  ago  en- 
titled "Proposed  Tax  Surcharges,"  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
estimated  that  the  third  quarter  gross 
national  product  rise  was  likely  to  be  $16 
billion  higher  and  for  the  fourth  quarter 
another  increase  of  $20  billion  is  esti- 
mated. Preliminary  third  quarter  data, 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Informs  me.  confirms  that  estimate 
and  a  $20  billion  fourth  quarter  Is  still 
very  likely. 

As  I  say.  this  increase  in  gross  national 
product  is  something  to  be  concerned 
about,  but  if  we  simply  take  the  billion 
dollar  increase,  without  any  analysis,  we 
are  going  to  deceive  ourselves,  because  a 
great  deal  of  that  increase  is  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  prices  have  risen,  and 
risen  quite  sharply,  in  the  third  quarter, 
and  they  are  going  to  increase  again  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  Much  of  this  increase 
is  not  an  increase  in  additional  goods 
and  services,  but  simply  an  increase  in 
prices. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product 
without  an  increase  in  business  activity. 
This  is  the  nature  of  a  significant  part  of 
the  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product. 

At  any  rate,  as  the  fine  Washington 
Post  editorial  which  I  just  placed  in  the 
Record  stated,  we  could  have  a  growth  of 
5  percent  in  real  terms  in  the  coming 
year,  in  view  of  the  slack  In  our  economy, 
without  significant  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  agree  with 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, which  has  informed  me  that  the  rate 
of  monetary  expansion  is  excessive  and 
inflationary.  It  Is  above  that  which  was 
recommended  unanimously  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  its  economic  re- 
port. The  rate  of  increase  in  the  money 
supply  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
almost  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been.  The 
last  time  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
this  kind  of  Increase  in  the  monetary 


supply,  we  ended  up  with  the  beginning 
of  the  credit  crisis  in  1966. 

I  would  hope  the  Federal  Resei-ve 
Board  would  slow  down  its  rate  of  mone- 
tary increase.  I  realize  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  great  problems,  but 
if  it  can  slow  down  the  rate  of  monetary 
increase  it  can  help  us  have  economic 
stability  and  remove  the  necessity  for  a 
tax  increase. 

There  are  some  cynics  who  say  that 
the  reason  why  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  doing  what  it  is  is  to  give  ammu- 
nition to  those  who  want  a  tax  increase, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  consists  of  men  of  integrity  and 
that  the  Board  is  proceeding  in  this  case, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  based  on  what  the 
Board  thinks  is  the  best  prescription  for 
our  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  I  would 
hope  the  increase  in  the  monetary  sup- 
ply, which  has  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  prices,  could  be  slowed  down. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  ON 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1967 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Johnson  signed  the  Small 
Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967  into 
law  last  week,  he  placed  his  signature 
to  a  written  expression  of  the  confidence 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  in 
small  business  investment  companies  as 
mechanisms  for  supplying  the  equity 
needs  of  small  business. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
statement  of  the  time  of  the  signing.  95 
percent  of  the  businesses  in  the  United 
States  are  small.  These  businesses  are, 
and  always  have  been,  the  mainstay  of 
our  system  of  free  enterprise.  They  de- 
serve the  full  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration,  for  they  repre- 
sent the  very  foundation  of  our  economy. 

The  Congress  still  has  more  work  to  do 
to  help  the  small  businesses  of  America. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  give  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  vote,  during  the  present  Congress,  on 
legislation  to  help  small  businessmen 
who  are  subject  to  loss  from  crime,  or 
riots  in  our  cities.  I  hope  that  companion 
measures  to  S.  1862,  dealing  with  neces- 
sary tax  incentive  for  small  business 
investment  companies,  will  soon  be  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Johnson's  remarks 
on  the  signing  of  S.  1862  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

i*residerrtial  statement  on  8.  1862.  small 
Business  Act  Amendments  op  1967 

America  itself  began  as  a  small  business. 
The  first  Virginia  settlers  came  to  these 
shores  as  a  Joint  stock  company. 

As  the  Nation  grew,  so  did  the  shops  and 


factories  that  gave  It  commercial  life.  The 
earliest  American  dream— of  being  one's  own 
boss  in  a  land  of  unbounded  opportunity- 
has  remained  a  pillar  of  our  economic 
strength. 

Today.  95f"c  of  the  businesses  in  the  tJnited 
States  are  small.  They  employ  4  out  of  every 
10  of  our  wage  earners.  They  provide  a  fam- 
ily Income  for  more  than  75  million 
Americans. 

Through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, your  Government  helps  small  busi- 
nesses to  grow  and  prosper.  The  neighbor- 
hood furniture  store,  the  machine  shop 
downtown,  the  new  manufacturing  plant  in 
a  depressed  rural  area — these  and  thousands 
of  other  small  businesses  have  been  given 
life  through  loans  generated  by  the  SBA. 

Such  loans  have  also  helped  many  disad- 
vantaged citizens  take  a  productive  role  in 
our  national  life.  Over  6000  men  and  women 
with  the  will  and  talents  and  energy  for 
business — but  blocked  by  {xiverty — have 
started  the  road  to  success  with  SBA  help. 
Businesses  ravaged  by  flood  or  disaster 
have  been  restored. 

All  this  has  meant  better  products  for  the 
consumer.  It  has  brought  Jobs  and  broader 
opportunities. 

The  bill  I  sign  today — S.  1862— shows  this 
Nation's  faith  in  the  future  of  small 
business. 

It  continues  and  expands  the  many  worth- 
while programs  administered  by  SBA. 

It  allows  SBA  to  make  more  loans  from  its 
own  funds,  up  $650  million  to  a  new  high 
of  $2.65  billion.  No  increase  in  appropria- 
tions is  Involved. 

It  extends  from  10  to  16  years  the  repay- 
ment time  for  construction  and  renovation 
loans. 

It  improves  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies  which  provide  a  vital  flow 
of  private  capital  to  small  businesses. 

It  enlists  the  services  of  more  retired  busi- 
nessmen, so  that  their  stlU  valuable  skills 
and  knowledge  can  be  made  available  to 
greater  numbers  of  small  concerns. 

It  will  help  to  bring  more  businesses  and 
more  Jobs  into  the  ghettos,  through  lease 
guarantees.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  our  new 
program  to  engage  private  industry  in  special 
Job  training  programs  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. 

It  launches  a  comprehensive  study  of  ways 
to  protect  the  small  businessman  against 
criminal  acts  which  endanger  his  business 
and  often  his  ILfe. 

This  bill.  In  short,  strengthens  the  help- 
ing hand  America  extends  to  the  Nation's 
small  businessmen. 

But  I  must  point  out  that  It  becomes  law 
at  a  time  when  the  business  community  Is 
ImperUed  by  the  threat  of  tight  money. 

To  the  businessman,  a  soaring  Interest 
rate  is  Public  Enemy  No.  1. 

It  affects  all  commerce,  but  its  harshest 
Impact  falls  on  the  little  man  who  runs  a 
small  btislness.  He  feels  It.  He  feels  It  hard- 
est. He  feels  it  longest. 

The  tax  surcharge  propKssal  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  can  work  to  remove  this 
threat. 

No  businessman  welcomes  a  tax  Increase. 
No  President  enjoys  proposing  one. 

But  I  believe  that  most  businessmen  would 
rather  pay  a  little  more  In  taxes  than  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  uncertain  and  uneven 
effects  of  tight  money  and  splrallng  Interest 
rates. 

The  tax  measure  I  proposed  last  August 
will  provide  the  restraint  our  economy  needs 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  way.  It  will  permit 
businesses  large  and  small  to  get  the  credit 
they  need  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 
I  remind  the  Congress  and  the  country 
that  the  greatest  service  the  Congress  can 
now  perform  for  American  business,  in  my 
Judgment,  Is  to  enact  that  legislation 
promptly  before  It  Is  too  late. 

When  that  Is  done,  the  full  jjotentlal  of 
the  bill  I  slg^  today  will  be  unlocked. 
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Ours  Is  a  land  where  individual  enterprise 
is  highly  honored.  And  the  bill  recognizes 
that  no  investment  pays  greater  dividends 
to  the  taxpayer  than  this— to  give  a  man  the 
tools  with  which  he  can  shape  his  own 
success. 

WOODROW  WILSON  GUTHRIE 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
great  American  dies,  each  of  us  shares 
in  the  sorrow  of  his  passing.  But  in  re- 
calling him  and  his  work,  we  also  solid- 
ify for  ourselves  and  our  children  a  part 
of  our  heritage  and  tradition. 

So  it  is  with  the  death  on  Tuesday, 
October  3,  1967,  of  Woodrow  WUson 
Guthrie  one  of  the  foremost  folk  sing- 
ers and  composers  of  this  or  any  age. 
Although  he  was  not  from  my  State  of 
Indiana.  I  share  a  sense  of  loss  in  his 
death.  For  one  thing,  he  was  from  my 
wife's  native  State  of  Oklahoma.  But. 
more  important,  his  Ufe— as  exemplified 
in  his  music  and  his  deeds— transcended 
state  boundaries  and  reached  to  the  soul 
of  our  Nation. 

Woody  Guthrie  was  a  personification 
of  America — of  the  trials  and  challenges 
of  the  poor,  the  weary,  the  neglected. 

He  wandered  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land,  jabbing  the 
conscience  of  the  complacent,  portray- 
ing the  pathos  of  poverty,  urgmg  his 
fellow  man  to  new  hope  through  utiliza- 
tion of  the  great  opportunity  that  Ameri- 
ca held  out  to  him. 

WhUe  he  sang  of  the  cruel  desert  dust 
storms,  and  the  pain  and  deprivation  of 
the  great  depression,  and  the  lonely  bur- 
dens of  the  poor  farmer,  and  the  trav- 
ail of  the  city's  sweatshops,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  blessings  of  America- 
blessings  which  he  knew  instinctively 
would  be  shared  eventually  by  the  va^t 
majority  of  his  countrymen. 

So  while  he  characterized  the  blem- 
ishes on  the  face  of  America,  he  did  so 
with  love — and  he  also  sang  of  her 
beauty : 

This  land  is  your  land,  this  land  Is  my  land. 
Prom  California  to  the  New  York  Island. 
From  the  redwood  forest  to  the  Gulf -stream 

waters. 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 

When   the   sun   come   shining,   then   I   was 

strolUng, 
And  the  wheat  fields  waving,  and  the  dust 

clouds  rolling, 
A  voice  was  chanting  as  the  fog  was  lifting. 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 

Woody  Guthrie  sought  to  Improve 
America,  not  to  condemn  her.  When  her 
freedom  was  imperiled  in  World  War  n, 
he  joined  the  merchant  marine,  partici- 
pated in  three  invasions  and  twice  sailed 
on  ships  that  were  torpedoed  by  the 
enemy.  And  he  wrote  songs  of  the  gal- 
lant men  who  gave  their  lives  to  defend 
this  land. 

Woody  Guthrie  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  there  are  men  to  sing  songs  and 
as  long  as  there  are  men  who  believe  in 
America  and  strive  to  make  It  an  even 
better  place  In  which  to  live  and  work. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  you 


know,  a  nationwide  copper  strike  is 
crippling  a  vital  segment  of  our  economy. 
In  my  State  of  Arizona,  where  more  than 


50  percent  of  all  domesticaUy  produced 
copper  originates,  many  communities 
have  been  severely  hit. 

On  August  28,  a  number  of  Senators 
from  States  affected  by  this  strike  filed 
before  this  body.  Senate  Resolution  161, 
pleading  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invoke  the  emergency  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  order  to 
at  least  temporarily  halt  this  strike. 

Just  yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  Arizonan  which  I  feel  spells  out  far 
better  than  I  am  able  exactly  how  hard 
pressed  many  of  our  people  are  becoming 
as  a  result  of  this  protracted  strike.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Road  Machinery  Co.. 
Phoenix.  Ariz..  October  13,  1967. 
U.S.  Senator  Paul  Fannin. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  Last  week  our  small  company 
had  60  employees.  This  week  our  staff  has 
been  reduced  to  50  because  of  what  effect  the 
copper  strike  is  having  In  our  Industry  as  a 
machinery  suppUer.  Practically  all  of  the 
other  14  machinery  firms  in  Arizona  have 
had  to  make  similar  reductions  In  personnel. 
In  addition  to  letting  10  faithful  and  good 
people  go,  we  had  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
the  remaining  50  people  from  5%  to  as  high 
as  25  To  In  an  attempt  to  keep  our  costs  within 
our  income. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  you.  Indlvldtially. 
can  do  little  about  this  situation,  but  It  ta 
lllxistratlve  of  what  private  enterprise  must 
do  to  keep  alive. 

After  taking  action  like  this,  which  necessi- 
tates dealing  in  peoples  lives,  I  think  about 
what  our  Government  is  doing  In  having  a 
■  29  billion  dollar  deficit  and  yet  little  U  ever 
done  to  reduce  expenses.  In  the  past  year.  It 
appears  that  something  approaching  230,000 
people  have  been  added  to  the  Governmental 
pa>Toll — and  now  consideration  is  being 
given  to  adding  Television  production  to  the 
cost  of  government — consideration  Is  being 
given  to  spend  tax  money  to  f>ay  for  election 
campaign  costs— and  It  appears  our  Govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people. 

Then  we  read  about  the  necessity  of  In- 
creasing taxes  with  no  action  taken  to  reduce 
expenditures. 

our  "gang"  here  at  our  company  discuss 
our  government  and  the  direction  we  see  It 
taking  quit*  often  and  everyone  I  know  U 
quite  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  It  Is  spend, 
spend— tax  and  tax  but  nothing  ever  done 
about  reducing  expenditures. 

It  seems  that  all  of  us  agree  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  Congress  to  do  anything  about  this 
and  the  result  is  anger  which  is  expressed  at 
the  local  level  which,  unfortunately,  results 
In  school  bond  Issues,  public  works  bond 
Issues  and  hospital  bond  Issues  being  de- 
feated at  the  ballot  box. 

Many  of  these  bond  Issues  are  deserving 
of  full  support  of  all  citizens  but  since  thu 
seems  to  be  the  only  effective  voice  of  pro- 
test anyone  can  make,  it  results  in  defeat  for 
these  bond  issues. 

No  one  I  know  would  complain  about  ad- 
dl-lonal  taxes  IP  It  was  needed  to  properly 
support  our  men  in  Viet  Nam.  Our  young 
men  over  there  are  deserving  of  the  best  that 
this  nation  can  provide  for  them,  as  long  as 
they  are  being  subjected  to  losing  their  lives 
or  being  seriously  wounded.  Many  of  us  are 
confused  as  to  whether  or  not  our  nation 
should  be  involved  in  Viet  Nam  but  as  long 
as  our  young  men  are  there,  we  MUST  fully 
support  them  in  all  of  their  needs— and  if 
taxes  must  be  increased  to  do  this,  then  we 
must  increase  taxes. 

A  tax  increase  without  a  reduction  in  non- 


defense  spending  would  be  a  most  serious 
blow  to  the  morale  of  our  nation  which  Is 
already  at  a  rather  low  level. 

President  Johnson  recently  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  was  not  of  the  opinion  the  morale 
ofthe  citizens  of  our  nation  had  lessened.  If 
he  would  contact  the  "people"  and  Ignore  the 
advice  of  those  who  will  tell  him  only  what 
they  know  In  advance  he  wants  to  hear,  I  feel 
quite  positive  he  will  find  there  is  considera- 
ble unrest  in  our  nation,  especially  as  It  ap- 
plies to  our  government  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people  and  thus  end  up  spend- 
ing more  money  than  what  is  collected. 

This.  I  grant  you.  is  only  one  man's  opin- 
ion but  I  can  assure  you  there  are  many, 
many  people  who  believe  as  I  do  Only  re- 
cently I  returned  to  Phoenix  from  a  two 
week  business  trip  to  Philadelphia.  St  Louis. 
Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco  where  I 
found  many,  many  responsible  people  ex- 
pressing similar  thoughts  as  I  have  written 
in  this  letter. 

May  I  hope  that  somehow,  someway  Con- 
gress will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  stop 
adding  non-defense  expenditures  to  our  na- 
tion's budget  and  reduce  the  non-defense  ex- 
penditures already  appropriated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  R.  Bone. 

President. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SYLVANIA  TRACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  from  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Stolle,  a  column  by  Mr.  Cedric 
Vig  called  Wisconsin  Woodsmoke.  In 
this  column  Mr.  Vig  describes  his  first 
trip  into  the  beautiful  Sylvania  tract  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  trip  is  reported  not  only  through 
Mr.  Vig's  eyes  but  also  through  the  eyes 
of  some  friends  who  accompanied  him 
on  the  trip.  AU  of  these  men  are  ex- 
perienced outdoorsmen  who  know  and 
appreciate  the  great  out  of  doors.  I 
think  that  their  reflections  on  the  trip 
clearly  show  that  the  Sylvania  tract 
represents  one  of  the  most  significant 
natural  resource  acquisitions  in  recent 
years. 

Careful  and  tasteful  development  of 
this  spectacular  area  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  insure  its  preservation  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Vig's  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Woodsmokx 

(By  C.  A.  Vig) 

Tonight  our  fireplace  Is  kicking  up  a  big 

fuss — crackling  and  sputtering — banging  and 

spitting.  We're  burning  a  couple  of  chunks 

of  cedar  from  Sylvania. 

"Sylvania!"  Ever  since  we  heard  this  word 
we've  wanted  to  go  there.  "Untouched,  tin- 
spoiled,  a  wilderness  of  pristine  beauty." 
That's  how  they  described  It. 

The  news  stories,  a  talk  at  Rotary,  and 
an  article  on  Sylvania  in  the  July-Atigtist 
Issue  of  "Better  Camping"  written  by  J.  L. 
O'SulUvan  sparked  our  Interest.  We  wanted 
to  dip  our  paddles  In  those  unpolluted 
waters;  carry  our  canoes  over  the  portages; 
watch  the  eagles  soar  in  Michigan's  blue 
skies. 

Last  Saturday  we  went! 

SYLVANIA 

According  to  our  speedometer,  it's  a  60- 
mlle  Jaunt  from  Rhlnelander  to  this  18,870 
acre  tract  west  of  Watersmeet,  Michigan. 

As  we  drove  into  the  area,  we  realized  that 
we  had  seen  a  similar  landscape  and  forest 
cover  in  the  Phlllips-Park  Falls  area.  Yellow 
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birch,  maple  and  hemiv-.-i  were  Xiie  predom- 
InaW  trees. 

At  the  Iniormatlon  center  an  attendant 
helped  ua  map  out  a  canoe  ronte — the  sum- 
mer's most  popular  water  trail — a  fl\-e-hotrr 
Jaunt  encompksslng  six  lakes  and  several 
portages. 

Since  this  Federal  park  boasta  a  number 
C'f  lakes  and  ponds.  It  would  be  easy  to  spend 
a  few  days  canoeing,  portaging  and  camping. 
This  Is  not  practical  this  summer  since  there 
is  a  ban  on  overnight  camping. 

Next  year  camping  will  be  allowed  In  cer- 
tain designated  areas.  However.  If  one  ex- 
pects to  get  back  Into  the  heart  of  this 
wilderness  retreat,  one  will  have  to  expend 
o^me  energy  In  the  form  of  hiking  or  pad- 
dling since  motorized  vehicles  will  not  be 
permissible  on  the  trails  and  lakes. 

CROOKED    LAKE 

Nice  lake — clear  water — surrounded  by 
conifers,  principally  leaning  cedars — some- 
thing like  the  Upper  Brule. 

The  overflow  frona  this  lake  gives  rise  to 
the  middle  branch  of  the  Ontonagon — the 
stream  with  the  North  Country's  prettiest 
waterfalls — Bond  and  Agate. 

As  we  paddled  across  Crooked  Lake,  we 
realized  that  here  wivs  a  land  of  trees  and 
water  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  timber 
1<<  valued  at  somewhere  between  four  and 
live  million  dollars — that  one-fifth  of  the 
area  Is  covered  with  water. 

To  us  the  lakes  were  similar  to  those  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  The  forest  wa^  similar 
to  Nlcolet.  Flambeau  and  the  Porkles.  How- 
ever, the  big  difference  was  that  there  was  an 
area  that  was  relatively  ontcaiched  by  man 
and  his  axe.  plow  and  bulldozer.  There  has 
been  a  miXLimuin.  of  man-made  activity  in  the 
forest  since  the  white  pine  was  removed  back 
Ln  the  1880's. 

During  our  push  across  Crooked  lake  we 
saw  wildlife  that  Is  typical  of  a  wilderness 
area.  A  pair  of  loons  were  spotted  out  Ashing. 
Across  our  path  a  pileated  woodpecker  was 
seen.  Above  us  a  pair  of  bald  eagles  were  soar- 
ing and  screaming  In  the  September  skies.  A 
£'«jht  of  mallards  rose  from  the  ..ild  rice 
^cdfl — leaving  in  perfect  flight  formation. 
Other  visitors  have  seen  bear,  coyotes  and 
timber  wolves. 

M. AMNIONS 

Included  la  the  purchase  price  i  $5.740.000 1 
were  several  large  mansions  of  the  former 
owners.  They  were  huge  and  hotel-like — sym- 
bols of  the  wealth  and  affluence  of  their 
builders. 

The  largest  lodg^  wa?  more  than  200  feet 
In  length — so  l.u-ge  that  It  boasted  an  Indoor 
gymnasltrm.  The  cedar  logs  for  this  lodge 
were  shipped  In  from  the  West  coast  and  put 
together  by  Finnish  carpenters  whose  skill 
for  matching  and  fitting  logs  approached 
perfection. 

Scattered  throughout  the  area,  especially 
on  tlie  portages  between  lakes,  were  smaller 
and  more  livable  cabins  used  by  the  guards 
whOFe  Job  It  was  to  keep  the  poachers  out  of 
this  private  estate 

OVER    THE    GROAN    TK-MLS 

A  day  of  lake  paddling  can  be  a  monoto- 
nous affair  It  takes  a  portage  every  now  and 
then  to  add  a  bit  of  zest  to  the  adventure — 
to  take  the  klnks  out  of  those  canoe-cramped 
legs. 

Our  little  safari  took  us  from  Crooked  lake 
to  East  Bear,  West  Bear,  Kerr,  High  and 
back  to  Crooked.  The  portages  were  short 
and  easy — 13-96-40-97-38-22  rods  each.  On 
the  longeet  portages  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  erected  "resting  platforms"  where 
one  can  perch  his  canoe  while  taking  a 
"five." 

Up  In  the  Canadian  buab  a  portage  is  fre- 
quently measured  la  chains.  A  chain  is  66 
feet  long.  There  are  80  chains  In  a  mile. 
Know  what  a  quarter  chain  Is?  A  rod! 


On  some  of  the  old  maps  we've  notice-.; 
that  portages  were  measured  In  "carries." 
From  what  we  have  read  about  the  endur- 
ance of  the  Indians  and  Voyageurs,  chances 
are  that  a  carry  might  Involve  a  long  dis- 
tance— many  chains. 

KVALUATION 

This  evening  as  we  sit  before  o\ir  cedar 
fire  we  have  a  good  opportunity  to  evaluate 
our  Saturday  In  Sylvanla. 

Harlan,  who  whetted  his  canoeing  appe- 
tite on  the  Brule  a  few  weeks  ago,  prefers 
shooting  rapids  to  lake  canoeing. 

Leigh  Steinman,  the  most  ardent  fisher- 
man of  the  group,  would  like  to  go  back 
and  throw  some  hardware  In  some  of  the 
lakes  In  the  area — lakes  where  It  is  said  one 
can  catch  a  bass  with  every  cast — or  thoee 
deep  clear  lakes  tliat  abound  In  lake  trout. 
I  High  lake  was  the  prize  of  the  trip. ) 

Eton  tlilnks  It  a  wonderful  place  to  bring 
his  canoeing-camping  club  members  for 
their  first  lesson  In  paddling  and  portaging. 

The  rest  of  us  would  like  to  pay  another 
visit  to  the  area  when  the  forest  Is  covered 
With  yellow  and  red  leaf  paint  and  hike  the 
many  excellent  trails  that  are  available  to 
the  visitors. 

PS. — It  was  a  good  day — one  that  you 
would  have  enjoyed! 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  CHANGE  OUR  PRO- 
CEDURES IN  EVALUATING  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in the  past  weeks,  demands  have  in- 
creased for  improved  Government 
budgeting  priorities.  Business  Week 
magazine,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal — to  name  jiost  a  few 
leading  publications — have  pointed  out 
the  current  need  for  Congress  to  Insist 
that  spending  proposals  reflect  optimal 
resource  allocations. 

Present  long-r"nfTc  cost-benefit  evalu- 
ations are  base,  o  i  a  1962  document 
written  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  set  up  by  President 
Kennedy.  This  report,  known  generally  as 
Senate  Document  No.  97,  is  entitled  "Pol- 
icies. Standards,  and  Procedures  in  the 
Formulation,  Evaluation,  and  Review  of 
Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water 
and  Related  Land  Resources,"  and  es- 
tablishes practices  to  be  followed  in  an- 
alyzing public  works  projects. 

Four  executive  agencies  cooperated  in 
drawing  up  the  policies  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  97:  these  four  agencies — the  De- 
partment of  thf  Vrmy.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — along  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  hold  the  principal 
statutory  responsibilities  for  Federal  ac- 
tivities concerned  with  water  and  land 
resources  conservation. 

In  Senate  Document  No.  97,  discount 
rate  policies  for  cost-benefit  studies  were 
stated  in  this  manner: 

2.  Discount  rate. — The  interest  rate  to  be 
used  in  plan  formulation  and  evaluation  for 
discounting  future  benefits  and  computing 
costs,  or  otherwise  converting  benefits  and 
costs  to  a  common  time  basis  shall  be  based 
upon  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable  by 
the  Treasury  on  Interest-bearing  marketable 
securities  of  the  United  States  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such 
computation  which,  upon  original  Issue,  had 
terms  to  maturity  of  15  years  or  more.  WTiere 


the  average  rate  so  calculated  Is  not  a  multi- 
ple of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the  rate  of 
Interest  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  next  lower  than  such  average 
rate. 

This  procedure  shall  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment when  and  if  this  Is  found  desirable  as 
a  result  of  continuing  analysis  of  all  factors 
pertinent  to  selection  of  a  discount  rate  for 
these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  witnesses  during  the  re- 
cent Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings 
on  planning,  programing,  budgeting  sys- 
tems— PPBS — stressed  that  these  poli- 
cies established  in  Senate  Document  No. 
97  are  wrong.  According  to  their  testi- 
mony, use  of  the  coupon  rate  at  the  date 
of  issue  of  long-term  Government  securi- 
ties leads  to  overestimating  project  bene- 
fits. Were  a  more  realistic  discount  rale 
employed — the  witnesses  proposed  that 
the  expected  rate  of  return  to  funds  in 
the  private  sector,  which  is  at  least  10 
percent  instead  of  the  3 ^4-percent  rate 
presently  used — it  would  be  possible  to 
see  which  long-range  spending  ri>-jects 
actually  contribute  to  the  economy  and 
which  projects  represent  significant 
drains  on  the  economy. 

I  call  attention  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  Senate  Document  No.  97  dis- 
count rate  policy.  It  says: 

This  procedure  shall  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment when  and  If  this  Is  found  desirable 
as  a  result  of  continuing  analysis  of  all  fac- 
tors pertinent  to  selection  of  a  dlscottnt  rate 
for  these  purposes. 

There  is  need  today  for  such  analj'sis ; 
there  is  need  today  for  adjustment  of  the 
discount  rate  procedure  spelled  out  in 
Senate  Document  No.  97.  The  possibility 
of  a  tax  increase  and  of  lower  economic 
gro^^th.  certainly  make  such  adjustment 
desirable.  A  few  agencies  already  have 
made  studies,  which  I  have  req  sted. 
utilizing  alternative  discount  rates  on 
public  work  projects.  Such  evaluations 
must  be  continued  and  encouraged  by 
Congress.  Indeed,  if  we  agree  with  the 
testimony  in  the  PPBS  hearings,  there  is 
a  clear  need  to  revamp  completely  the 
whole  policy  structure  established  in 
Senate  Document  No.  97. 


RE- 


DEVELOPMENT     OF      WATER 
SOURCES  IN  OKLAHO\LfV 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  Okla- 
homa has  long  been  in  the  foref.  .,nt  in 
the  development  of  water  resources.  A 
large  number  of  multipurpose  projects 
are  under  construction  or  completed  in 
Oklahoma.  These  projects  provide  flood 
control,  irrigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies, 
and  recreational  benefits.  We  also  are  a 
leader  in  the  upstream  dam  program 
which  has  been  so  effective  in  stopping 
soil  erosion.  The  Arkansas  River  naviga- 
tion program,  which  is  vital  to  Okla- 
homa's continuing  economic  develop- 
ment, is  proceeding  on  schedule  and 
barges  are  due  to  come  up  the  Arkansas 
to  eastern  Oklahoma  by  1970. 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  Oklahoma 
has  made  in  development  of  its  water  re- 
sources. Since  my  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1964,  I  have  worked  closely  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
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tor   from  Oklahoma    [Mr.   Monronej], 
congressman  Carl  Albert,  the  majority 

rSr,  TOM  STZED,  ED  EDMONDSON^  JOHN 

lARMAN  and  other  members  of  the  State 
JeSon  in  carrying  this  water  deve  - 
opment  program  forward.  Much  credit 
for  Oklahoma's  outstanding  record  in 
water  development  goes  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr,  who  env^aged  20 
years  ago  the  tremendous  benefits  which 


would  come  from  making  the  Arkansas 
River  navigable.  Unfortunately  Senator 
Kerr  did  not  Uve  to  see  all  his  dream  be- 
come reality.  . 
Much  of  the  wat«r  development  work 
In  Oklahoma  Is  being  done  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  During  this  flsc^ 
year  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  spend 
about  $91.6  milUon  on  public  works  proj- 
ects in  Oklahoma.  The  Tulsa  district  en- 


gineer's office  Is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the 
Nation  and,  I  might  add,  one  of  the  best. 

The  Tulsa  district  engineer  recently 
gave  me  fiscal  information  on  civil  works 
projects  in  Oklahoma,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  data  be  placed  in 
the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


FISCAL  INFORMATION  ON  CIVIL  WORKS  PROJECTS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

SUMMARY  SHEET 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Category 


Expendllures  prior  ,0  fiscal  year    E,pend„ures,  n^i  fear  1961  to    E,pend„.res^ro,^ed  .or  fiscal 


Total 


1961 


Construction,  general - 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general 
General  investigations 

Total 


226,777 

15,941 

2.M8 


359,965 
22,947 

4.203 


85,639 

5.503 
505 


672, 381 

44.391 

7,156 


CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL 
[In  thousands  o(  dollars] 


Project 


Status 


Expenditures  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1%1 


Eipenditures.  fiscal 

year  1961  through 

fiscal  year  1967 


Expenditures 

projected  for 

fiscal  year  1968 


Total 


Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  general  studies  ..-. 

Blnk  stabilization  (Sequoyah  and  Le  Flore  Count.es) 

Broken  Bow  Reservoir  (McCurtain  County) 

Optima  Reservoir  (Texas  County)..       

Luktata  Reservoir  (McCurtain  County) 

Pine  Creek  Reservoir  (McCurtain  County) 

Crutcho  Creek  (LP)  (Oklahoma  County)  ..-- 

^S^^^°'''""'""°  ^^       '^"'"^''"" 

Canto"n  Reservoir  (Blaine  and  Dewey  Counties) 

Fort  Supply  Reservoir  (Woodward  Coun.y) 

Hiilah  Reservoir  (Ossee  County) -  -    -'*■-*- 

T^nkiller  Reservoir  (Sequoyah  and  Cherokee  Counties).  - 

tSlaula  Reslrvr  (Haskelf,  Mcintosh.  Pittsburg.  Okmulgee,  and 

Denis^lfesmoir  aohnston,  Marshall,  Bryan,  and  Lov.  Coun- 

Fort'cibson   Reservoir  (Wagoner,   Cherokee,  and  Mayes  Coun- 

Ro'b'ert's.  Kerr  L  &  D.  (Sequoyah,  le  Flore,  Haskell,  and  Muskogee 

Na'iSonal  locks  and  dams  (Wagoner  and  Rogers  Counties).... 

Markham  Ferry  Reservoir  (Mayes  County) 

Birch  Reservoir  (Osage  County)     .-.--- 

Kaw  Reservoir  (Kay  and  Osage  Counties) 

Webbers  Falls  L  &  D  (Muskogee  County) 

Copan  Reservoir  (Washington  County)  ..-..---- 

Hugo  Reservoir  (Choctaw  and  Pushmataha  Counties) 

Skiatook  Reservoir  (Osage  County)  y  -----  ,;„--■,:--;•-■ 

Waurika  Reservoir  (Jefferson,  Stephens,  and  Cotton  Countiw)... 
Mainlenance  and  repair  fleet  and  terminal  (Sequoyah  County)... 

Shidler  Reservoir  (Osage  County) - 

Heyburn  Reservoir  (Creek  County) 

Enid.  Okla.  (LP)  (Garfield  County) 

Washita  River,  Ardmore.  Okla 

Ponca  City,  Okla -■--!-----: 

Pond  Creek,  Okla.  (Pottowatomie  County) 

Salt  Fork  Red  River,  Alius,  Okla 

Blackwell,  Okla 

Coyle,  Okla vr-vv  n'MV 

Cherry  and  Red  Fork  Creeks,  Tulsa,  OKU 

Cottonwood  Creek  (Logan  County) 

Bull  Creek,  Vinita,  Okla....     

Turkey  Creek,  Bartlesville,  Okla ■ 

Flat  Rock  Creek,  Tulsa,  Okla  

Arkansas-Red  salinity  control 

Bird  Creek,  Skiatook,  Okla 

East  Cache  Creek,  Lawton  Okla...... 

Fourche  Maline  Creek,  Wilburto^  OkM 

Joe  Creek,  Tulsa,  Okla 

Mountain  Creek,  Wister,  Okla    

Black  Bear  Creek.  Pawnee,  OKIa.         --..---•- 

Stillwater  Creek  and  tributaries,  Stillwater,  OKW 

Tiger  Creek,  DrumnghL  Okla 

TurtleCreek  Yukon,  Okla-      -.--.------ 

Cottonwood  Canyon  Creek,  Cherokee,  Okla 

Dog  Creek,  Waynoka,  Okla 

Mud  Creek,  IdabeL  Okla 

Nowata.  Okla - 

Deer  Creek,  Shawnee,  Okla - 

Civil  defense  shelter  program 


Complete - 

Under  construction. 
....do 


....do...- 

Planning- 

Under  construction. 

Planning 

Under  construction. 
....do 


In  operation. 

do. 

do. 


-do., 
-do. 


-do. 


.do. 


454 

6,230 

306 

212 

20 

52 

15 

27.080 

18,797 

10,432 
7,413 
10.972 
22,264 
18,842 

61,416 

41.485 


Under  construction. 


Under  construction.. 

Complete 

Planning 

Under  construction.. 

....do 

Planning 

Under  construction.. 

Planning 

•...-do 

Under  construction.. 
Planning-.. 

In  operation 

(Complete 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Continuing 

Complete 

do 

Continuing 

...do 

Complete 

Continuing 

....do 

Complete 

(kintinuing 

Complete 

.-  -do 

Continuing 

Complete 

Continuing 

....do 

.    ....do 

....do 

.    Complete -.- 

do 

....do 


504 


30 
251 


52 

5,676 

28,975 

2,720 

285 

9.445 

26 

9,731 

98,966 

698 

147 

422 

1.155 

102.270 

2,100 

698 

50,107 

13,971 
6,405 
303 
2,573 
18,828 
610 
791 
543 
238 
74 
8 
43 
493 
29 
47 
14 
6 
49 
16 
40 
2 
1 

65 

23 

3W 

40 

47 

1 

123 

22 

2 

56 

4 

31 

13 

6 

3 

I 

38 
168 


534 
5,361 
1.464 

129 

5,529 

74 

1,774 

4,669 

40 
30 
42 
75 
271 

31« 

m 

15, 570 
28.211 


Fiscal  year  of  first 
expenditure  if 
subsequent  to 
fiscal  year  1961 


1957 
1952 
1959 

1945 
1960 
1%0 
1957 
1939 
1939 

1939 
1938 
1938 
1939 
1948 

1939 


2 

4.822 

13.544 

32 

1,789 

57 

2U 

376 

127 

20 


114 


138 
5 


4 
10 


U 


11 

"\2 
21 
19 
20 


506 

12.440 

34.642 

4,396 

434 

15, 126 

115 

38,585 

122,432 

11,170 
7.590 
11.436 
23.494 
121,390 

63,826 


42, 284  1942 

65,677      • 

42,182      ----- 

6,909  19*2 

305 

7.395      

32.372      

642      

2,580      

600      

450     

450     

150      

93  19« 

7M  1956 

29      

47      

14      

49  i^r.r.r."-' 

156     i966' 

203  IIIIII"!!.. 

28      

300      

«      

57      

1      

136      

22      

2      

67      

43  ".'."II""" 

34      

25 

23      

38  "I'.IIII". 

168      


Total,  construction  general. 


226.777 


359.  %5 


85. 639 


672,381 
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PniKt 


status 


Expenditures  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1961 


Expenditures,  fiscal 

year  1961  tiirough 

fisfal  year  1967 


Expenditures 

projected  tor 
fiscal  year  1968 


Total 


Fiscal  year  of  first 
expenditure  if 
subsequent  to 
fiscal  year  1961 


Elood  control  rescue  operation; Cnntimiinn 

Inspect.cn  ot  completed  work  (LP)  -ununuing. — 

National  emergency  activities ComDleVe'"'" 

General  regulatory  functions complete 

Emergency  bank  stabilization.  Arkansas  River  and  tribuVarieV""    ContinuYnV'"" 

Advance  preparation  of  flood  emergencies * 

Flood  emergency  operations "    '" * 

Great  Salt  Plains  Reservoir  (Alfalfa  County) jV 

Fort  SuBpiy  Reservoir  (Woodward  County)." ^ rig ' 

Canton  Reservoir  (Blaine  and  Dewey  Couniie's) do 

Hulah  Reservoir  (Osaje  County)  do 

Wister  Reservoir  (Le  Flore  County)     ..  j, 

Oologah  Reservoir  (Rogers  and  Nowata  Counties) do 

Heyburn  Reservoir  (Cfee»  County) ..._  do 

Tenkiller  Reservoir  (Sequoyati  and  Ctierokee  Counties') do 

Fort  GiDson  Reservoir  (Wagoner,  Cherokee,  and  Mayes  Courrties") do 

Pensacola  Reservoir  (Mayes,  Delaware,  and  Ottcwa  Counties)      do "' 

Denison  Reservoir  (Jotinston,  Marstia!!,  Bryan  and  Love  Counties) do 

Euiaula  Reservoir  (Haskell.  Mdntosfi,   Pittsburg,  Okmulgee  and    '"'do      

Muskogee  Counties).  

Keystone  Reservoir  (Tuisa,  Osage,  Creek,  Pawnee,  and  Payne  do 

Counties)  

Reoair  and  Restoration  oi  isvees 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and'oklahoma 

Arkansas-Red  salinity  control 


30 
13 


424 

13 

75 

857 

887 

1,066 

617 

838 

32 

352 

1,390 

2,580 

43 

6.639 


85 


Total  operation  and  maintenance,  general. 


♦10 

33 

9 

12 

1,423 

55 

112 

480 

802 

1,230 

910 

823 

977 

S27 

2,463 

3,469 

61 

5,409 

2,152 

1,205 

197 

180 
2 


U9 
23 


305 


67 
129 
183 
174 
18S 
2S4 
142 
S3« 
738 

U 
940 
966 

7U 


16 


15.941 


22, 947 


5,503 


559  .... 

75  'i: 

9      

12      

2,152      

68      

187  ... 

1. 404  1941 

1.818  1941 

2.479  1948 

1,701  1950 

1.849  1949 

1.263  ... 

1.021  1950 

4, 387  1953 

6.787  1953 

118  1940 

12, 988  1944 

3,118      

1,916 

282      

180      ""■ 

18      " 

44,391       


GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS,  CIVIL 


Hydrologic  studies _ Continuina 

Arkansas  Ruer  to  Oklatioma  City Comolete         

Verdigris  River.  Kans.  and  Okia \'.', So    "' 

Boswell  Reservoir... ^"^^  do  

Sti idler  Reservoir '"""""  do""" " 

Hugo  Reservoir '.'.'...'''.'.'".  .  do  "" 

naw  Reservoir ---I-Ii!IIIIIIIII"l  do 

Oklahoma  City  floodway  (extension).  do 

Coordination  w  other  agencies  (SCS) .":.".":::."::    Continuini'.li; 

Red  River  below  Denison ..  do      

Chewey  Reservoir II""IIIir" Carn'ole'te 

Sallisaw  C.«ek. .   „ .""7S1 wmpjete 

bans  Bon  Creek  (Tamaha). _        " " a„ "" 

Pryor  Creek "■". J^ 

Civil  works  investigation  No.  154 "^"""I'l ""do 

Arkansas-Red  River  pollution. .     " ""  do "" 

Coordination  with  Bureau  of  ReclamationllllllHirirrr ""    Continuin's" "" 

Arkansas  River  (Eufaula) Comolete         * 

:>quirrel  and  Crutcho  Creeks do     

Cimarron  River _. — ::::::"::::::  c'ontinu'i'n'g.'.:;:: 

u  River „ P-™„i»,.' 


,103 

49 

54 

18 

9 

88 
22 
4 
1 


58 
42 


Kotea  _   

Red  River  Power  (Broken  Bov»). 

I. rand  Neojtio  River 

V^'digris  River 

Ce.itral  Oklahoma  project. 

Mead  of  navigation,  Arkansas  River. 
Arkansas  River.  Wybark  and  Oloska 
Sherwood  Reservoir 


Waurjka  Reservoir. '..'.'.'.W.  do 

Eulaula  and   Keystone  Reservoir,  Ark"ans'a"s"'Rrver"'B"asin""wat'e'r 

supply.  McAleste/  and  Yale.  do 

Grand  Neosho  River  Ba.rn.. "SZ IHH CoirtinuVng 

Verdigris  Rivet  Basjn,  including  navigation do 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Great  Bend  to  Tuisa.'" do 

Flood  plain  management "  do 

flood  Blain  technical  servicas .  ^'      do 

frush  Creek  flood  plain """ "^ do 

jLllwater  Creek  flood  plain.  "    "  do 

Arkansas  River.  Keystone  to  Webbers  Falls  ITl' do 


Complete. 

do .::;. 

do 

.—do 

do _ 

....do 

do 

do 


Tenkiller  Reservoir. 

Total,  general  investigations. 


-    ....do 


2,448 


68  17 

144  

64  

61 

31  

3  

51  _" 

25 

58  """io" 

736  84 

2 

1 

1  . 

1  ..    

15  ..  

1,127  .  

29  5" 

7 
33 

320  si" 

222 

2  

20  .. ■ 

21  

807 

1  " 

15  ........^ 

26 ..Ill 

2  

1  50 

2  70 
225  100 

7  40 
10 

'.'.'.ZV.ZIZ  22 

"m.zm  20 

4.203  505 


2, 188  1939 

193  1958 

118  1957 

79  1958 

40  1959 

91  1957 

73  1959 

29  1960 

69  I960 

820 

2  

1  

1  

1 . 

73  1957 

1, 169  1960 

34  

7  

33  

371  

222 

2  " 

20  

21  

807  . 

1  

15  

75  

26  ; 

2  

51  _  ■ 

72  

325  "i; 

47  .... 

10  ""■ 

11 

22  

15  

20  ; 

7,156 


NOMINATKW  OF  C:UFPORD  L.  ALEX- 
ANDER TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
iTTTY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Tork.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. President  Johnson  recently  nomi- 
nated an  outstanding  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  Business  Week  for  July  15 
tells  of  Mr.  Alexander's  career  and  "pos- 
sible plans  for  that  agency.  I  ask  unani- 
mous conseni  that  the  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  tn  the  Record. 

There  being  via  objection,  the  article 
wras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  BaoADEB  EypoHT  on  Job  Bias 
Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  a  tall,  handsome, 
33-year-oId  Negro  who  grew  up  In  Harlem 
and  moved  smoothly  through  an  Ivy  League 
education  into  a  staff  job  In  the  White  House, 
may  have  lots  to  say  about  company  hiring 
practices  In  the  next  few  years. 

Alexander  has  been  picked  by  President 
Johnson  to  fill  a  five-year  term  as  chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  wUl  toke  over  EEOC  at  a  turn- 
tag  point  in  the  agency's  dealings  with  busi- 
ness. 

For  two  years,  EBOC  has  been  hard  put  to 
keep  ahead  of  an  avalanche  of  job  discrlml- 
aatlon  complaints.  Now  offlt-it^is  expect  to 
have  their  caseload  under  control  by  fall, 
and  the  commission  is  planning  to  put 
greater  emphasis  on  technical  assistance  pro- 


grams to  get   more  workers  from  minority 
groups  into  better  Jobs. 

Broader  scope  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams encompass  a  wide  variety  of  efforts  to 
encourage  employers  and  unions  to  go  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  law  in  upgrading  the 
employment  status  of  Negroes. 

In  the  future,  the  commission  will  do  more 
than  Investigate  complaints  from  rejected  Job 
applicants.  It  will  also  instigate  its  ovra  pro- 
grams designed  to  get  companies  to  change 
basic  hiring  and  promotion  polteies  that  may 
lead   to   unintentional  discrimination. 

Companies  willing  to  help  in  hiring  minor- 
ity workers  will  come  under  such  programs 
voluntarily.  In  other  cases.  EEOC  Is  expected 
to  employ  the  full  panoply  of  publicity  to 
spotlight  industries  that  are  lagging  behind 
in  an  effort  to  get  key  companies  to  cooperate. 
In  some  Instances.  EEOC  has  already  eon- 
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ducted  such  operations,  Including  a  pro- 
Eram  to  help  companies  building  new  planU 
to  find  and  hire  minority  workers.  Another 
example  is  a  forum  It  set  up  In  South  Caro- 
lina where  state,  city,  local,  and  conipany 
officials  met  to  talk  about  upgrading  Negro 
Jobs  m  the  textile  industry.  .  „^,„h 

But  these  programs  have  fallen  behind 
while  the  agency  struggled  with  a  deluge  of 
complaints.  ,      ,,        ^    . 

Scrutiny.  EEOC  will  begin  singling  out 
new  areas  for  technical  assistance  later  this 
summer  when  it  finishes  a  computer  analysis 
of  employment  patterns  In  individual  indus- 
tries The  analysis  win  show  an  Industry  s 
percentage  of  minority  workers  as  compared 
with  the  popxilatlon  of  such  workers  in  the 
surrounding  area.  For  example,  one  such 
analysis  already  released  by  the  commission 
shows  that  Negro  employment  in  petroleum 
refining  was  only  about  1.5'-c  in  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  area  even  though  Negroes 
accounted  for  li^c  and  31%  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  two  cities,  respectively. 

At  the  same  time  the  National  Urban 
League  Is  making  a  study  for  EEOC  which 
It  will  use  as  a  basis  for  recommending 
priority  areas  on  which  the  agency  should 
focus  One  of  Alexander's  own  Ideas  is  to 
create  close  ties  between  EEOC  and  federal 
lob  training  programs.  Then,  if  a  particular 
company  is  unable  to  find  qualified  Negroes 
to  employ,  the  commission  could  help  link 
the  company  with  a  federal  training  program. 
Alexander,  whose  parents  were  Harlem 
community  leaders,  was  president  of  the 
student  council  in  his  Harvard  undergradu- 
ate days  where  he  received  his  B.A.  (cum 
laude)  in  1955,  and  president  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Phi  International  legal  fraternity  at 
Yale  (LL.B..  1958).  The  fact  that  he  Is  a 
Negro  puts  him  one  up  with  civil  rights 
leaders  who  have  been  critical  of  EEOC  In 
the  days  when  It  was  helplessly  over- 
burdened. 

Big  move.  His  Harvard  contact  with  Mc- 
George  Bundy  brought  Alexander  to  Wash- 
ington In  1963.  He  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
on  New  York's  West  55th  Street  when  Bundy 
asked  him  to  Join  the  staff  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  "I  almost  didn't  accept," 
he  recaUs.  He  had  been  practicing  Just  long 
enough  to  be  gypped  on  a  fee  by  a  client  in 
a  criminal  case,  but  he  still  saw  a  promising 
future  as  a  lawyer.  Once  In  the  White  House, 
he  graduallv  phased  out  of  Southeast  Asian 
affairs  and  'into  such  domestic  problems  as 
civil  rights. 

In  his  first  test  as  an  administrator, 
Alexander  will  be  able  to  lean  on  another 
long-time  Bundy  aide  and  Harvard  honors 
grad,  Gordon  Chase,  34,  who  Is  the  agency's 
staff  director.  . 

Friends  who  wortt  with  Alexander  at  the 
White  House  do  not  think  he  will  fall  down 
as  an  administrator.  "He's  even-handed  and 
well  balanced."  says  Lee  C.  White,  who  moved 
from  the  White  House  himself  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Fe^eral  Power  Commission. 
•■Cliff  ha*  the  easy-going  type  of  personality 
It  takes  to  get  members  of  a  commission 
moving  together  without  friction." 

Focus  on  data.  Alexander  says  he  does  not 
plan  to  go  around  "branding  Company  X  a 
bigot."  Instead,  he  will  rely  on  factual  In- 
formation—such  as  EEOC's  computer  sur- 
vey— to  speak  for  Itself. 

Alexander's  predecessor.  Stephen  N.  Shul- 
man.  gets  much  of  the  credit  for  readying 
EEOC  for  a  move  into  new  programs.  Aside 
from  being  bogged  down  In  a  backlog  of 
cases  during  its  first  year  of  operaUon,  the 
agency  was  also  inexperienced,  understaffed, 
and  under  financed.  Moreover,  the  agency's 
first  chairman,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr, 
quit  before  his  term  expired  to  run  for  gover- 
nor of  New  York. 

Shulman.  who  succeeded  Rooeevelt.  quickly 
whipped  EEOC  into  businesslike  trim.  A 
tough,     hard-working     former     McNamara 


••■Whiz  Kid."  he  applied  the  lessons  of  cost- 
effectiveness,  computerization,  and  efficiency 
he  had  learned  at  the  Pentagon.  The  number 
of  Job  discrimination  complaints  conciliated 
by  EEOC  Jumped  fourfold,  and  before  he 
left  the  Job  this  month.  Shulman  predicted 
that  the  commission  would  be  operating  on 
schedule  by  fall.  ^,  ^  v. 

Power  of  persuasion.  EEOC,  which  has  no 
legal  power  to  force  employers  to  change  dis- 
criminatory employment  and  promotion 
policies,  must  rely  on  conciliation  and  per- 
suasion. In  doing  so,  it  takes  four  steps: 

Analyzes  complaints,  approximately  17,000 
In  its  first  two  vears  of  operation. 

Investigates 'those  falling  within  its  juris- 
diction. ,        .       _ 

Decides,  in  written  opinions  by  the  five 
commission  members,  which  cases  are  worthy 
of  action. 

Negotiates  with  employers,  unions,  and 
employees  to  correct  discriminatory  situa- 
tions, which  may  range  from  segregated  fa- 
cilities to  segregated  seniority  lines. 

Shulman  claims  "great  changes"  in  stream- 
lining each  step.  He  saved  eight  days  by 
eliminating  double  analysis  procedures  In 
which  complaints  were  reviewed  both  in  the 
field  and  In  Washington.  He  conducted  time 
and  motion  studies  of  Investigations  and 
came  up  with  a  model  format  for  investiga- 
tors This  has  already  chopped  10 '"c  to  15% 
off  the  time  needed  for  investigations,  he 
says,  and  he  predicts  the  agency's  produc- 
tivity win  double  by  late  fall. 

Breaking  the  jam.  Today.  EEOC  has  a 
backlog  of  400  to  500  cases  awaiting  decisions, 
and  this  bottleneck  threatens  to  worsen  as 
the  speed  of  Investigations  picks  up.  Before 
leaving,  Shulman  hired  25  students  about 
to  enter  their  final  vear  of  law  school  to  help 
write  decisions  and  thus  to  help  eliminate 
the  backlog.  Shulman  also  set  into  motion 
the  training  of  investigators  in  conciliation 
techniques,  and  Increased  the  conciliation 
staff  from  five  to  31  men.  He  also  asked  Con- 
gress for  110  additional  people  (the  House 
has  authorized  75),  which,  it  is  hoped.  wlU 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  backlog. 

Meanwhile,  EEOC.  In  a  contract  with  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Is  putting  Its  de- 
cisions, conciliation  agreements,  and  general 
counsel  opinions  on  magnetic  tape  for  stor- 
age At  a  push  of  a  button,  this  information 
will  be  retrieved  by  EEOC  headquarters  in 
Washington  and  by  Its  11  regional  head- 
quarters. This  will  not  only  speed  up  deci- 
sion-making but  enable  regional  directors  to 
make  their  owti  decisions  if  the  commission 
members  decide  to  delegate  this  responsi- 
bility- „^„ 

Shulman  believes  that  putting  EEOC  on 
a  business-like  basis  will  open  the  way  for 
more  dramatic  moves  Into  new  technical  as- 
sistance programs. 

Obstacles.  Still,  despite  Shulman's  reforms. 
Alexander  will  face  obstacles.  EEOC  will  need 
more  money  as  the  number  of  complaints 
continues  to  mount,  and  Congressional  con- 
servatives may  prove  reluctant  to  give  It 
more. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  power  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  has  been  a  thorn  In 
the  agency's  side.  EEOC  has  settled  only  43% 
of  its  conciliation  efforts  successfully  to  date. 
This  means  that  nearly  six  out  of  every  10 
complainants  do  not  get  the  Justice  in  jobs 
to  which  the  commission  believes  they  are 
entitled.  ^  ^     ,  » 

A  bin  to  give  EEOC  cease-and-desist 
powers  faces  difficulty  In  the  relatively  con- 
servative 90th  Congress.  Alexander  is  Bure  to 
keep  pressing  for  this  legislation,  however, 
and  he  has  the  necessary  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  assured  of  White  House  support. 
EEOC  officials  say  that  there  h.  a  compeUing 
reason  for  cease-and-desist  powers.  Their  ar- 
etiment  is  that  such  powers  would  Improve 
the  conclUaUcKi  process  since  buslnesjmen. 
union  leaders,  and  employment  agencies  wiU 


be  more  wnung  to  bargain  when  they  know 
the    government   carries    a   big    stick. 


NEMDA   LABOR    STUDY   PROMOTES 
INDUSTRL^L  GROWTH  IN  NORTH- 
EASTERN   MINNESOTA 
Mr    MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
effort  to  create  jobs,  attract  industry, 
and  promote  a  more  diversified  economy, 
a  broadlv  based,  pi-ivately  financed  $1 
miUion  industrial  development  corpora- 
tion was  formed  in  northeastern  Minne- 
sota 3  years  ago.  Named  the  Northeast- 
ern   Minnesota    Development    Corpora- 
tion—NEMDA— this      organization      is 
based  on  a  concept  of  local  cooperation 
involving  the  six  counUes  and  50  com- 
munities which  make  up  northeastern 
Minnesota  and  evers'  major  element  in 
the  region's  economy — mining,  utilities, 
news  media,  labor  unions,  transportation, 
banks,  manufacturing,  forest  products, 
and  retail  and  service  firms. 

As  a  part  of  the  effort  to  attract  and 
assist    industries    which    might    be    in- 
terested in  locating  in  northeastern  Min- 
nesota,  NEMDA   recently   completed   a 
systematic  survey  of  regional  labor  re- 
sources. This  survey  points  up  the  avail- 
ability of  thousands  of  skilled  Minne- 
sotans  within  the  six-county  region  and 
details  their  experience,  education,  age, 
and   willingness   to   undergo   retraining 
and  commute  various  distances  for  new 
employment.  As  the  Duluth  News-Trib- 
une  noted   in    a    recent    editorial,    the 
NEMDA  labor  survey  provides  businesses 
and  Industries  Interested  in  northeast- 
ern Minnesota  with  "a  completeness  and 
abundance  of  detail  which  few.  If  any, 
comparable     organizations     could     ap- 
proach." 

I  commend  NEMDA  for  its  fine  work 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Workers  Industry 
Needs,"  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
Sept.  26.  1967] 
Workers  Industry  Needs 
Officials     of     industries.     Impressed     with 
other  resources  of  our  region,  naturally  ask 
about  the  available  labor  supply.  Thanks  to 
a  detailed  and   elaborate  study,   unique  in 
some  wavs.  NEMDA— the  Northeastern  Min- 
nesota Development  Association— can  answer 
those   questlond.  It  can  do  so  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  an  abundance  of  detaU  which 
few.  if  any.  comparable  organizations  cou^d 
approach. 

The  six-county  region  has  3.833  men  and 
2  937  women  who  would  be  interested  in  the 
einplovment  a  new  industry  could  offer.  Some 
are  unemployed,  many  have  work  now  but 
would  be  interested  in  new  Jobs.  Many  are 
wiUing  to  train  for  this  new  employment. 

Using  the  resources  of  ultra-modern  com- 
puters, the  survey  Includes  a  wealth  of  tab- 
uiaUons.  Experience,  education,  age  and 
willingness  to  commute  various  distances  to 
and  from  work  are  among  the  points  covered. 
The  survey  is  an  Integral  part  of  one  of 
NEMDAs  chief  purposes — more  jobs,  and 
good  ones,  for  the  people  of  this  six-county 
region  We  have  many  men  and  women  who 
want  to  Btav  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  who  woiud  like  to  be  working,  or  to  be 
making  greater  use  of  their  energies  and 
abilities  than  they  now  find  possible.  The 
NEMDA  survey   of   labor  availability  ifi  the 
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equivalent  of  a  massive  application  for  em- 
ployment. 

The  alert,  prompt  and  intelligent  response 
by  those  sending  in  the  questionnaires  is 
impressive  evidence  of  the  quality  of  em- 
ployables that  we  have  here. 

With  this  new  abundance  of  Information 
about  the  worlters  to  be  found  here,  NEMDA 
can  answer  all  the  questions  usually  asked 
by  executives  planning  a  new  plant,  a  move 
or  an  expansion.  Skilled  researchers  can 
gather  much  of  that  information — and  have 
done  so — by  dealing  with  key  people  In  in- 
dustries and  government.  Transportation, 
taxes,  utility  rates,  availability  of  land  and 
buildings  are  Information  vital  to  industrial 
planners.  Much  of  this  information  NEMDA 
already  can  supply. 

But  knowing  all  that,  concerns  can  still 
ask,  "What  kind  of  Job  applicants  and 
trainees  can  we  expect?  How  many?  Where 
do  they  live?  What  background  do  they 
have?"  Now  NEMDA  has  those  answers,  too. 
They  make  up  an  exceedingly  strong  appeal, 
and  one  which  will  be  presented  with  skill 
and  persistence  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  immense  and  constantly  changing  sub- 
ject— one  which  any  region  outside  a  few 
highly  congested  areas  must  master  to  get 
its  share  of  the  Industrial  growth  and  dis- 
persal which  is  one  of  the  amazing  aspects 
of  American  industry  today. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  POWER 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
literary  supplement  of  the  London  Times 
carried  on  October  5  a  review  of  Senator 
Ptjlbright's  book,  "The  Arrogance  of 
Power."  The  article  is  of  interest  and 
value  not  only  as  a  perceptive  review  of 
Senator  Fui.bright's  ideas  on  Senate  re- 
ponslblllty  for  formation  of  foreign  pol- 
icy but  also  as  a  reflection  on  the  consti- 
tutional issue  by  an  "outside"  observer 
from  a  nation  which  is  a  trusted  and 
friendly  ally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  review  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  London  Times,  literary  supple- 
ment.  Oct.   5.    19671 

World  Aitaibs:  Fighting  fob  the  Hnx 

J.  Wn.i.iAM  FVlbright:  The  Arrogance  of 
Power,  264  pp.  Cape.  30s. 

Senator  Pulbrighfs  latest  book.  The  Arro- 
gance of  Power,  has  a  double  importance.  It 
Is  another  shot  in  his  campaign  against  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion and  he  has  long  passed  the  time  of  rang- 
ing shots,  near  misses,  and  the  rest.  He  Is 
now  on  target.  His  book  suffers  a  little,  it 
la  possible  to  argue,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  has  so  many  disciples,  and  there  is 
an  obvious  similarity  In  The  Arrogance  of 
Power  and  Ronald  Steel's  Pax  Americana. 
The  Senator,  as  befits  one  in  his  position,  is 
slightly  less  savage  and  slightly  less  con- 
temptuous of  the  accepted  wisdom  of  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department.  But 
the  politeness  of  his  manner  does  not  con- 
ceal the  depth  of  his  dislike  and  even  con- 
tempt for  American  foreign  policy  and  a  de- 
gree of  disillusionment  with  the  leadership 
of  his  own  pairty. 

But  equally  Important — perhaps  more  im- 
portant and  more  novel  to  an  English  read- 
er— is  the  revelation  of  the  clash  of  powers 
in  the  American  constitutional  system.  Sen- 
ator Pulbright  holds  the  very  Important  and, 
to  us,  rather  mysterious  office  of  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. It  is  an  office  that  many  eminent  men 
have  held.  It  is  an  office  that  has  been  held 
by  men  who  perhaps  did  not,  In  the  long  run. 


Increase  their  prestige  with  the  office:  for  ex- 
ample, Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
I.  and  William  A.  Borah.  It  has,  of  course, 
been  held  by  nonentities.  It  has  been  almost 
totally  eclipsed  by  forceful  Presidents  like 
Woodrow  Wll5on  and  P.  D.  Roosevelt.  But 
the  office  remains — and  the  residuum  of 
power. 

But  Senator  Pulbright  Is  not  content  with 
the  residuum  of  jxiwer  left  to  him  and  his 
committee.  He  wants  to  redress  the  im- 
balance of  power  which  has  grown  up  In 
Washington.  Prom  the  beginning,  there  has 
been  a  clash  between  the  White  House  and 
"the  Hill".  Senator  Pulbright  makes  a  lot  of 
the  failure  of  President  Johnson  to  notice  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  "advise  and  consent" 
to  the  projects  of  the  Executive.  But  this 
breakdown  in  the  formal  organization  of 
American  foreign  policy  dates  back  to  Presi- 
dent Washington.  There  have  been  oscil- 
lations between  the  power  of  the  Executive 
and  the  power  of  the  Senate.  In  a  famous 
passage  in  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams. 
John  Hay.  a  flashy  If  not  very  successful 
Secretary  of  State,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
way  he  was  treated  by  the  Senate  of  his  time. 
His  sympathetic  and  uncritical  friend  Adams 
noted: 

"The  fathers  had  intended  to  neutralize 
the  energy  of  government  and  had  succeeded, 
but  their  machine  was  never  meant  to  do 
the  work  of  a  twenty-million  horsepower 
society  in  the  twentieth  century,  where 
much  work  needed  to  be  quickly  and 
efficiently  done." 

It  was  a  one-sided  view,  and  very  soon, 
by  their  ingenuity  and  disregard  of  the  letter 
and  perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
transferred  power  from  the  Hill  to  the  White 
House.  There  were  oscillations  after  that. 
The  Senate  got  its  revenge  on  WUson.  It 
sometimes  thwarted  FYanklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. But  the  whole  trend  In  this  century  has 
been  towards  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of 
presidential  power.  In  this  dangerous  age 
some  transfer  of  power  was  inevitable.  Sena- 
tor Pulbright  recognizes  this: 

"The  cause  of  the  change  Is  crisis.  The 
President  has  the  authority  and  resources 
to  make  decisions  and  take  actions  In  an 
emergency;  the  Congress  does  not.  Nor,  in  my 
opinion,  should  it;  the  proper  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress  are  those  spelled  out  by 
Mill — vo  reflect  and  review,  to  advise  and 
criticize,  to  grant  or  withhold  consent.  .  .  . 
This  situation  is  not  fundamentally  the  fault 
of  individuals.  It  is  primarily  the  result  of 
events,  and  the  problem  is  not  one  of  appor- 
tioning blame  but  of  finding  a  way  to  restore 
the  constitutional  balance,  of  finding  ways 
by  which  the  Senate  can  discharge  Its  duty 
of  advice  and  consent  in  an  era  of  perma- 
nent crisis." 

Althoiigh  Senator  Pulbright  was  a  dlstin 
guished  academic  and  perhaps  has  hankered, 
from  time  to  time,  after  British  solutions  to 
the  problem  (did  not  President  Truman  once 
declare  that  Senator  Pulbright  had  been 
brainwashed  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Ox- 
ford?), this  Is  a  far  from  academic  book.  It 
Is  a  call  to  action  and  to  Immediate  action. 
Por  as  Senator  Pulbright  sees  the  situation, 
the  United  States  has  been  led  deeper  and 
deef>€r  into  the  Serbonian  bog  and  led  not 
only  by  the  bad  Judgment  and  |X)ssibly  the 
usurpations  of  President  Johnson,  but  by 
the  illusions,  if  not  by  the  bad  faith,  of  the 
President  and  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk  (he  too  a  Rhodes  scholar). 

Senator  Pulbright  goes  back,  historically, 
to  various  examples  of  the  failure  of  the 
Executive  to  be  candid  or  competent  in  Its 
dealings  with  the  Senate.  We  learn  that 
President  Kennedy  consulted  (of  course 
among  others)  Senator  Pulbright  on  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  but  that  the  consultation  was  more 
or  less  accidental,  and  he  was  the  only  Sen- 
ator consulted.  He  gave  good  advice  which 
was  not  listened  to;   but  President  Kennedy 


did  not  avenge  himself  on  the  Senator  for 
being  proved  right  when  the  Persident  had 
been  so  disastrously  wrong.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  Senator  Pulbright  wishes  to 
underline  the  contrast  of  attitude  between 
President   Kennedy   and  his  successor. 

Senator  Pulbright  also  tells  us  that,  in  the 
second  Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  he  advised  the 
Invasion  of  Cuba,  advice  which  most  peo- 
ple will  agree  was  fortunately  not  taken,  and 
Senator  Pulbright  himself  seems  to  thlnl: 
that  had  he  known  as  much  then  as  he  does 
now,  he  would  have  accepted  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  President.  So  far  Senator  Pul- 
bright is  not  recounting  any  breakdown  of 
a  vital  character  in  the  relationship  between 
the  President  and  a  body  which  contains 
one  main  group,  at  any  rate,  of  his  constitu- 
tional advisers. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration things  changed.  Like  many  oth- 
er people  in  America  and  even  outside  It, 
the  Senator  was  more  shocked  In  1965  by 
the  intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  by  the  nonsensical  reasons  given  for  It, 
than  he  was  by  the  stepping  up  of  Amer- 
ican Intervention  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
Dominican  Intervention  did  a  great  deal 
of  harm,  but  not  as  much  harm  as  the 
Senator  had  feared.  And  the  situation  in 
the  Dominician  Republic  (not,  as  the  Brit- 
ish press  almost  unanimously  has  Insisted 
on  calling  it,  Dominica,  thus  slandering  an 
Innocent  British  colony)  has  not  been  to- 
tally disastrous. 

It  Is  very  different  when  we  t\xrn  to  Viet- 
nam. Here  the  Senator  reproaches  the  Pres- 
ident. Por  Senator  Pulbright  supported  the 
famous  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  In  which 
many  senators  see  the  fans  et  O'igo  m^li 
of  the  present  situation.  Based  on  Insuf- 
ficient knowledge,  perhaps  on  deliberately 
misleading  Information,  the  senators,  apart 
from  Senator  Morse  and  Senator  Gruenlng. 
gave,  whether  they  meant  It  or  not,  a  blank 
cheque  to  President  Johnson.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  has  been  drawn  further  and 
further  Into  a  war  which  It  was  warned 
against  both  by  General  MacArthur  and  by 
his  successor  General  Matthew  Rldgway,  a 
war  which  no  one  wants  and  which,  start- 
ing as  a  version  of  the  Mexican  expedition 
of  Napoleon  III,  Is  getting  more  like  the 
Spanish  ulcer  of  Napoleon  I. 

It  is  this  situation  which  endangers  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  endangers  and  per- 
haps destroys  the  International  position  of 
the  United  States.  Senator  Pulbright,  with 
great  wisdom,  suggests  a  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  could  defuse  the  Increasingly 
dangeroxis  time-bomb  which  is  still  ticking 
away  and  possibly  ticking  louder  than  ever. 
The  Senator  Insists  that  the  main  business 
is  to  reduce  tension,  and  that  dealing  with 
specific  problems  like  German  unification  Is 
to  be  approached  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
tensions  rather  than  as  an  end  In  Itself.  For 
the  Isolating  of  certain  problems  and  even 
their  solution  might,  In  fact.  Increase  ten- 
sions. 

In  order  to  reduce  tensions,  the  United 
States  must  shed  "the  arrogance  of  power". 
It  Is  in  his  analysis  of  that  arrogance,  and 
of  the  dangers  or  even  crimes  It  has  led  the 
United  States  Into  that  the  Senator 
preaches  the  most  effective  sermon.  He  asks, 
and  he  Is  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  the  American  people, 
that  they  shotUd  develop  empathy  with  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  with  the  Chinese,  with 
the  Russians,  one  Is  tempted  to  say,  with  the 
hxmnan  race.  He  wants  the  United  States  to 
offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  many  kinds  of  po- 
litical cooperation  (and  not  to  waste  re- 
sources in  a  moon  race).  He  wants  foreign 
aid  to  be  channelled  through  international 
organs  and  the  United  States  to  be  content 
to  do  without  effusive  gratitude.  He  asks  his 
countrymen  to  consider  how  they  would  like 
to  have  their  affairs  managed,  possibly  even 
Improved  In  management,  by  superior  out- 
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slders  oUvlously  taking  them  over,  no  doubt 
for  their  own  good,  but  certainly  with  very 
little  consideration  for  their  feelings. 

One  of  the  examples  he  gives  of  a  possible 
American  reaction  to  having  an  institution 
taken  over  and  remodelled  for  the  general 
eood  Is  a  possible  proposal  t.o  get  German  ex- 
perts to  take  over  and  run  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  How  completely  this  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  only  Americans  or.  In- 
deed, only  customers  of  the  New  Haven  can 
fullv  understand! 

Senator  Pulbright  answers  very  convinc- 
ingly the  charge  that  what  he  is  preaching  is 
a  "new  isolationism".  It  U  not  that,  but  it  is 
a  refusal  to  believe  that  all  the  world's  prob- 
lems can  or  should  be  solved  by  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  things  that  the 
United  States  can  do  which  perhaps  It  should 
not  do,  and  there  are  many  things  It  simply 
cannot  do.  Nor  Is  he  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  the  United  States  must  not 
lose  face  in  Vietnam  He  even  dares  to  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  should  take  the 
advice  of  General  de  Gaulle  (who  ranks  at 
the  moment  as  almost  as  much  of  a  fabulous 
monster  as  Chairman  Mao  or  Ho  Chi-minh 
in  the  American  demonology).  He  can  be 
blandly  Ironical  in  contemplating  some  of 
the  most  belligerent  publicists  in  the  United 
States  He  notes  that  the  famous  hearings 
of  his  committee  that  he  called  in  1966  to 
discuss  policy  In  Thailand  produced  a  vio- 
lent attack  from  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  "In  an 
obviously  over-excited  condition  because, 
no  doubt,  of  the  war". 

Senator  Pulbright  is  not  totally  devoid  of 
hope  for  his  country  and  for  the  world.  He 
notes  that  th.  United  States  has  now  a  very 
large  population  of  young  people  who  do  not 
share  the  fears,  or  possibly  the  overweening 
ambitions,   of  their   elders.      He   takes   over 
from  Professor  Galbralth  the  theory  of  three 
generations,  and  the  least  hopeful  of  these 
generations    is   the   middle   generation,    the 
realists  of  the  1950s,  the  hard-boiled  n-iclear 
theorists,    who    can    calculate    "  'acceptable' 
levels   of   'megadeaths'".   Por   what   Georges 
Bemanos   called   In   another   connexion   ces 
petits  mufles  realistes.  even  for  their  eminent 
professors,  even  a  professor  at  Harvard,  Sena- 
tor Pulbright  has  no  use.  He  puts  his  hope  in 
the  nearly  sixty  million  people  born  in  the 
United  States  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  an  Increase  of  population  greater 
than    the    total    population    of    France    or 
BrlUln.   Domestic   problems   of   the   United 
States    are    overwhelmingly    Important    and 
may  Indeed  overwhelm  the  United  States.  If 
many  more  resources  are  diverted  to  building 
a  dyke  In  South-east  Asia  against  a  Chinese 
power   that   may   Itself   be   crumbling.   The 
United  SUtes  In  Latin  America,  for  InsUnce,  • 
Is   very   largely    defending   social    structures 
that  are  morally  indefensible,  and  probably  in 
the  not  very  long  run,  practically  indefen- 
sible  (the  parallel  with  South  Arabia  may 
strike  some  British  readers) .  Addressed  main- 
ly to  his  countrymen,  and  addressed  to  them 
less  as  lectures  given  In  the  John  Hopkins 
University  than  as  the  kind  of  Instruction 
about  the  realities  of  power  that  he  feels  that 
the  Senate  should  give  to  the  White  House 
as  well  as  to  the  American  people,  this  book  Is 
a  brilliant  tract  for  the  times.  But  it  Is  also 
a  tract  for  our  times  as  long  as  we  are  the 
most  trlisted  ally  of  the  United  States  or.  at 
any  rate,  of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

This  Is  a  tract  for  the  times  in  more  than 
that  It  Is  an  attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  is  especially  timely  for 
us  since  it  recalls  to  the  forgetful  British 
public  the  realities  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  power 
has  been  sliding  down  an  inclined  plane  from 
the  Hill  to  the  White  House  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  Is  probably  true  that  Senator  Pul- 
bright does  not  think  he  can  do  more  than 
delay  this  transfer  of  power  and  do  more  than 
restore  the  function  of  the  Senate  as  a  place 
in  which  the  policies  of  the  United  SUtes  are 


at  least  debated  and  explained  with  less  of  a 
credibility  gap  than  Is  Involved  in  White 
House  press  conferences.  It  Is  easy,  contem- 
plating presidential  power,  to  murmur  "No 
Winter  shall  abate  this  Spring's  increase". 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  true.  For  the  reasons  giv- 
en  by   Senator   Pulbright,    the   presidential 
initiative  and  power  of  sudden  decision  can- 
not and.  indeed,  should  not  be  taken  away. 
But  It  Is   educational   for  the   President  to 
have  to  Justifv,  even  if  after  the  event,  his 
decisions.    It    is    also    educational    for    the 
American  people.  And  it  Is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  the  present  situation  that  President 
JohnFon  owed  his  whole  political  career  and 
fame  to  his  legendary  skill  as  a  Senate  man- 
ager and  "underuker"  and  yet  has  become  so 
singularly  unsuccessful  In  this  role.  (It  is  now 
not  only' a  matter  of  managing  the  Senate, 
for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
far  more  Important  than  It  was  in  the  days  of 
Sol  Bloom,)    Senator  Pulbright  is   not — and 
does  not  try  to  be — an  autocrat  like  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  I  packing  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee. He  has  far  more  support  in  the  Senate 
than  has  vet  been  publicly  disclosed;  and  it 
Is  largely  due  to  him  that  the  role  of  a  loyal 
opposition  has  fallen  so  much  to  members  of 
the    President's    own    party,    and    that    the 
President  can  rely  lar  more  on  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  the  Republican  leader,  than  on  Senators 
Pulbright,  Mansfield,  Clark  and  the  rest.  And 
since  It  is  most  important  that  we  should  un- 
derstand the  reality  of  the  American  political 
system,  this  book  has  a  double  value  for  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 


EUGENE  V.  DEBS  AND  NEGRO 
RIGHTS 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday, 
September  23. 1  had  the  pleastire  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  dedication  of  the  Eugene 
V.  Debs  Home  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  as  a 
national  historic  landmark.  The  Honor- 
able Stewart  L.  Udall,  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior,  gave  the  principal  address  on 
this  momentous  occasion,  and  many  other 
notables,  including  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  Rober  Branigin,  and 
the  mayor  of  Terre  Haute,  Ralph  Tucker, 
took  part. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  an 
Eugene  V.  Debs  Awards  dinner  was  held 
m  honor  of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Ca" 
Porters,  AFL-CIO.  At  this  event  one  of 
the  speakers  was  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Brom- 
mel.  a  member  of  the  history  committee 
of  the  Debs  Foundation  and  of  the  de- 
partment of  speech  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  Professor  Brommel  pre- 
sented a  very  fine  but  brief  comment  on 
the  strong  belief  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  in 
ci\il  rights,  his  opposition  to  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation,  and  his  insistence 
that  labor  unions  should  admit  persons 
to  membership  regardless  of  race. 

Professor  Brommel  has  for  some  years 
been  engaged  in  research  for  and  writing 
a  biography  of  Eugene  V.  Debs.  In  his 
remarks  he  vividly  portrayed  the  equali- 
tarian  philosophy  of  this  great  American 
labor  leader  and  quoted  several  revealing 
excerpts  from  speeches  and  writings 
which  well  Illustrate  his  compassion  for 
his  fellow  man.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  counteract  any  misconception  or 
m>tlis  that  may  exist  about  his  views,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  short 
essay  entitled,  "Debs  and  Negro  Rights" 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Debs  and  Negro  Rights 
(By  Bernard  J.  Brommel) 
Eariy  in  his  career  Eugene  V.  Debs  recog- 
nized the  problems  that  Negroes  faced  in 
America.  As  a  young  Democratic  legislator 
in  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  Debs  ob- 
jected to  the  manner  In  which  many  of  his 
colleagues  campaigned  for  Negro  votes  in 
1885.  He  discovered  that  they  considered  a 
thousand  Negro  votes  worth  one  Job  on  the 
police  force  or  post  office,  and  five  hundred 
votes  worth  a  "spittoon  cleaning  Job"  at  the 
court  house.  At  the  first  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  in  1893,  Debs  asked 
the  delegates  to  admit  Negro  workers.  He 
failed  but  thereafter  he  never  missed  an 
opportunity  in  his  union-organizing  career 
to  plead  for  equality  In  the  unions. 

After  the   faUure   of   the   Pullman    Strike 
in  1894,  Debs  often  told  audiences  that    one 
of    the    reasons    the    ABU.    failed    was    be- 
cause thev   refused  to   accept   Negroes,   and 
thus  encouraged  the  railroad  owners  to  hire 
Negroes  as  strikebreakers.  He  repeated   the 
same  arguments  to  the  mining  union  orga- 
nl^^ers  and  cited  numerous  examples  of  strikes 
in  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  and  other  sUtes 
in    which    mine    owners    deliberately    hired 
Negro  workers  for  brief  periods  of  time  to 
end  strikes.  In  a  1903  article  In  the  Ameri- 
can    Labor     Journal.     Debs     recounted     his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Negroes.   "...  All  my 
life     I     have     opposed     discrimination,"     he 
stated.  "The  first  requisite  In  elevating  the 
Negro  Is   to   get  off   his   back."  -   In   another 
the  Negro  should  not  be  satisfied  with  equal- 
ity with  reservations.  "Why  should  he  be?" 
he    question.    "Suppose    you    change    places 
with  the  Neero  Just  a  year,  then  let  us  hear 
from  you,"  He  concluded  by  wisely  suting 
that    he    knew   that   race    prejudice    in    the 
North  was  often  as  Intense  as  in  the  South. 
"Any  man,"  he  declared,  "who  advised  the 
white  wage  worker  to  look  down  upon  the 
black  wage  worker  was  the  enemy  of  t>oth,"  ^ 
Although     Debs'     manuscripts     contained 
many  references  to  his  work  for  the  Negro, 
his  speech,  "An  Appeal  to  Negro  Workers." 
delivered  at  Commonwealth  Casino  In  New 
York  City   on   October  30.   1923.  best  sum- 
marized  his   attitude   and   efforts   on    their 
behalf    Debs'   address   followed    preliminary 
speeches  by  James  ONeai,  Lucille  Randolph. 
Frank    R.    Crosswaith.    and   A,   Phillip   Ran- 
dolph, then  editor  of  The  Messenger,  a  pub- 
lication Debs  read  and  praised ,  In  this  speech 
Debs  demonstrated  his  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  Negro  history,  "I  do  not  speak  to  my 
colored    friends    In    any    patronizing   sense: 
I  meet  them  upon  a  common  basis  of  equal- 
ity; they  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and   I 
want  nothing  that  Is  denied  them,   and  if 
there  Is  any  one  of  them  who  will  shine  my 
shoes,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  shine  his,  he 
Is  my  moral  superior,"  Debs  announced  to 
the  large  crowd.  Prophetically  Debs  ouUlned 
a  course  of  action  for  the  Negro  to  gain  his 
rights,  "...  There  Is  nothing  that  you  can- 
not do  for  yourselves,"  he  advised,  "You  can 
compel  the" respect  of  others  only  when  you 
respect  yourselves,"  "As  long  as  you  are  un- 
organized; as  long  as  you  are  Indifferent;  as 
long  as  you  are  satisfied  to  remain  Ignorant: 
you  will  Invite  contempt  and  receive  it."  he 
continued.   "Everything  depends  upon  edu- 
cation".' 

Fundamentally  Debs  believed  that  If  you 
provided  the  Negro  the  same  chance,  the 
same  opportunity  that  you  gave  a  white  man. 


J  "The  Negro  Question."  July  9,  1903.  p  7. 
sUtement  a  year  later.  Debs  declared  that 

»  "The  Negro  and  His  Nemesis."  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Rcvieu,  February  1904.  p.  391. 

»  "Appeal  to  Negro  Workers"  Debs  Ms.,  Tam- 
Iment  Library.  New  York  City. 
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"he  would  register  as  high  upon  the  mental 
and  moral  thermometer  of  civilization."  ♦ 
Debs  refused  to  speak  In  the  cities  in  the 
South  that  enforced  segregation  in  audi- 
toriums. He  preferred  to  speak  In  a  park  to 
prevent  this  disgraceful  practice.  Debs  ad- 
monished the  Negroes  not  to  accept  charity. 
"Charity  Is  degrading."  he  declared.  "What 
the  Negro  wants  is  individual  freedom  and 
then  he  will  attend  to  his  own  needs."  =■  Late 
In  life.  Debs  made  this  comment.  "I  know  no 
race,  no  color,  and  "o  creed.  At  the  roots  we 
are  all  alike,  depending  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed  " 
Through  the  practice  of  this  philosophy  Debs 
made  a  contribution  to  mankind. 


TAX  CREDITS  AND  THE  NEED  TO 
REVITALIZE  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
costs  of  government  are  growing  rapidly. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  our  State  and 
local  administrations  which  are  strug- 
gling to  cope  with  a  host  of  20th-centurj' 
challenges  on  19th-century  budgets.  Sig- 
nificant help  must  be  provided  if  they 
are  not  to  be  innundated  by  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America. 

Thus,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
note  former  North  Carolina  Governor 
Terry  Sanford"s  call  for  a  major  effort 
to  improve  the  revenue  bases  of  these 
vital  units  of  government.  Governor  San- 
ford,  who  has  been  conducting  a  2-year, 
$280,000  study  at  Duke  University  on  the 
problems  of  State  administration,  has 
urged  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
grant  a  substantial  credit  for  State  in- 
come taxes  against  Federal  income  tax 
payments. 

On  May  10,  I  introduced  a  bill — S. 
1743— the  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1967,  which 
would  provide  a  50-percent  credit  against 
Federail  income  tax  payment  for  all  in- 
come levies  imposed  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

Governor  Sanford's  endorsement  of 
this  approach  to  governmental  reform  is 
heartening  recognition  by  a  noted  State 
administrator  of  the  value  of  a  creative 
Federal  stimulus  to  supplement,  if  not 
supplant,  an  expansion  of  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  system.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  further  uncontrolled  growth 
of  these  programs  could  only  add  to  the 
confusion  already  besetting  the  States. 

As  Mr.  Sanford   said: 
Federal  programs  are  uncoordinated,  lead- 
ing to  overlapping,  duplication,  triplication, 
conflicting  goals,  cross-purposes,  lack  of  con- 
sistency and  loss  of  direction. 

Mr.  President,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments know  their  own  problems  best.  By 
giving  them  the  option  of  raising  more 
of  their  own  revenue  through  the  in- 
creased tax  base  made  available  by  a 
partial  Federal  credit,  they  can  experi- 
ment with  new  techniques  and  expand 
creative  programs  as  they  prove  their 
effectiveness. 

I  also  concur  with  Mr.  Sanford's  view 
that  the  much  talked  about  proposal  for 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  States 


•  Ibid. 

■  Behind  Prison  Walls."  The  Century  Mag- 
azine. July  1922.  p.  367.  Copy  on  Debs  Ms. 
collection.  Indiana  State  University  Library, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  (Debs  disapproved  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  because  charity  sup- 
ported his  Institute.) 


is  an  extremely  interesting  approach  and 
one  which  might  prove  of  great  value  in 
the  future.  Unfortunately,  as  he  observes, 
the  high  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  make 
it  impossible  to  enact  such  a  large-scale 
effort  now. 

While  the  tax  credit  program  may  only 
be  a  part  of  a  long-term  effort  to  spur 
State  and  local  government,  one  of  its 
greatest  assets  is  that  we  need  not  wait 
to  begin.  For  the  cost  of  such  a  system 
will  not  be  prohibitive  and  will  certainly 
generate  far  more  money  for  State  and 
local  programs  than  the  present  con- 
glomeration of  Federal  grants.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  already  sustains  a  tax 
loss  under  the  current  systen,  of  per- 
mitting taxpayers  to  deduct  their  State 
and  local  taxes.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated 
that  every  dollar  of  income  tax  currently 
collected  by  State  and  local  governments 
results  in  about  a  24-cent  reduction  of 
Federal  income  tax  liability.  Thus,  the 
initial  cost  of  a  partial  Federal  credit 
would  be  far  less  than  is  sometimes 
presumed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  discussing  Mr.  Sanford's 
suggestion  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   16,   1967) 

Report  Demands  Big  Effort  To  REvrtAUZE 
States — Sanford  Warns  of  Possible 
Abuses  op  Central  Power — Tax  Sharing 
AND  Guidance  to  Urban  Areas  Proposed 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 
A  major  effort  to  revitalize  the  states  was 
called  for  yesterday  on  the  eve  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference.  The  object  of 
the  plan  Is  to  defend  the  nation's  Federal 
system  against  "possible  abuses  of  centralized 
power"  and  to  meet  the  staggering  "challenge 
of  the  urban  areas." 

An  outline  for  reform  was  made  public  by 
Terry  Sanford,  former  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  as  the  result  of  a  two-year.  $280,- 
000  study  he  conducted  at  Duke  University 
with  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  He 
gave  copies  of  his  report,  published  as  a  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company  book,  "Storm  Over 
the  States,"  to  conference  members  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  yesterday. 

One  four-point  prop>osal  dealt  with  how 
to  pay  for  the  project.  This  suggested,  first 
that  the  states  "get  their  tax  houses  In 
order."  Mr.  Sanford  said  13  states  still  had 
no  individual  income  tax,  11  had  no  cor- 
porate income  tax  and  seven  had  no  broad- 
based  sales  tax. 

SUBSTANTIAl.  TAX  CREDTT 

The  proposal  also  called  for  a  "substantial" 
credit  for  state  income  taxes  that  would  be 
allowed  against  the  Federal  income  tax. 

It  further  proposed  a  relaxation  of  Federal 
regulations  on  grant  programs. 

Only  thereafter  would  Congress  be  asked 
to  let  the  states  share  in  perhaps  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues  for  gen- 
eral funds  as  proposed  by  Walter  W.  Heller 
while  he  was  chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Council  on  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  Sanford  said  that  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  In  any  event  would  delay  Federal 
tax-sharing.  However,  he  told  a  news  con- 
ference that  he  would  consider  it  "very  great 
progress"  if  the  Heller  plan  was  being  seri- 
ously debated  "five  years  from  now." 

Only  the  use  of  state  powers  can  "bring 
order  to  urban  growth"  and  "avoid  the  un- 
ordered  piling  up  of  problems  upon  prob- 


lems," Mr.  Sanford  wrote  in  his  report.  He 
added : 

ADVICE    FOR    NEW    YORK 

"New  York  City,  like  a  fat  man,  needs  to 
change  to  a  more  healthful  diet  and  take  off 
weight  under  the  doctor's  orders  and  super- 
vision. It  doesn't  need  more  industry.  It  needs 
less.  It  doesn't  need  to  gain  population  in 
the  next  decade.  It  needs  to  lose  population." 

"One  o:  the  first  things  the  states  can  do 
is  help  and  guide  the  cities  to  stop,  look 
around  and  start  over,"  he  went  on. 

Each  state,  he  proposed,  should  set  up  its 
own  department  for  urban  affairs.  The  states, 
he  said,  should  use  their  powers  of  taxing, 
annexation,  eminent  domain  and  zoning 
and  their  over-all  view  to  encourage  proper 
land  use,  halt  "overrunning  of  open  land  by 
urban  sprawl."  promote  mass  transit  and  en- 
courage better  housing  and  "separated  city 
clusters  of  the  future." 

Like  other  cities.  New  York,  Mr.  Sanford 
said  to  newsmen,  has  "urban  problems" 
going  beyond  city  borders.  Now,  he  said,  every 
major  city  is  competing  for  new  industry  to 
"get  everything  it  can  on  the  tax  books," 
whereas  he  held  that,  "ideally,  parts  of  a 
metropolitan  area  should  be  kept  open  or 
used  for  single-family  dwellings." 

Mr.  Sanford,  who  was  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  from  1961  to  1965,  is 
now  a  lawyer  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

The  new  report,  he  said,  was  the  third  and 
last  phase  of  his  two-year  study.  The  first 
helped  start  an  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  with  offices  in  Denver,  and  the  second 
led  to  an  Institute  on  State  Programming  for 
the  Seventies,  directed  by  former  Governor 
Jack  M.  Campbell  of  New  Mexico. 

In  the  new  report,  Mr.  Sanford  wrote: 

"Federal  programs  are  uncoordinated,  lead- 
ing to  overlapping,  duplication,  triplication, 
conflicting  goals,  cross-purposes,  lack  of  con- 
sistency and  loss  of  direction." 

The  states,  he  said,  have  traditionally  been 
experimenters  and  innovators.  Currently,  he 
said,  California  Is  exploring  space-age  tech- 
niques for  problems  of  transportation,  waste 
disposal,  crime  and  correction  and  informa- 
tion collection  and  control,  while  New  York 
State  is  pioneering  against  water  pollution. 

In  his  recommendations  to  states,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  act  as  coordinators  for  local 
governments  in  their  relationships  with  the 
Federal  Government,  free  localities  from  un- 
due restraints,  act  against  "local  fiscal  crisis" 
and  strengthen  their  Governors. 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  Government, 
he  proposed  a  new  White  House  office  on 
intergovernmental  affairs,  and  consultation 
with  state  and  local  executives  before  grant 
programs  are  made. 


TV  POLL  SHOWS  STRONG  SUPPORT 
FOR  U.S.  POSITION  ON  BOMBING 
OF  TARGETS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  October  9,  television  stations 
in  11  major  cities  conducted  a  poll,  ask- 
ing their  viewers  to  vote  "Yes"  or  "No" 
on  the  following  question:  "Do  you  think 
we  should  immediately  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam?" 

More  than  40,000  people  responded  in 
these  cities,  and  60  percent  voted  "No" 
while  40  percent  voted  "Yes." 

This  is  a  clear  majority  approval  of  the 
administration's  policies  in  Vietnam 
which  demonstrates  that  the  American 
public  understands  there  can  be  no  uni- 
lateral deescalation  of  the  war  and  that 
cessation  of  the  bombing  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  similar  deescalation  by 
Hanoi. 

That  is  my  position  and  that  is  the 
administration's  position.  As  I  have  said 
many    times,    the    suggestion    that    the 
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commitments  from  Hanoi  is  »  «fj*"^     ,  ,  do  it.  ^    ^j^^t  can  you  deliver?'  I  get  no  re- 
realistic  one :  it  Is  a  proposal  w  hich  would                                                         ^^^^  j^j.  i^.^^"  ^  ^ 

mean  the  loss  of  more  American  Uves^  ta^w  t^^^iative  is  to  determine  U  ^^oi  itself  has  denoui^ed  past  bombing 

For.  as  we  have  seen  on  past  occasions.  ^^^„,\^-a  cease  fire   and  a  just  set-  pauses  as  vs.  "hoaxes."  There  is  a  danger 

^Ls^^x^  iiHH~j-:i:  risHfHHs 

and  more  suppUes              .„,^^^„,  ^ec-  I  hope  the  administration  will  heed  '°^^l!^^^;,^J,n7 sour  terms  when  the  other 

I  think  a  majority  of  Ainencans  rec  i       Pe      consensus  both  here  at  home  ^^^l^'^^^^^'y  ^Lession. 

ognize  this  fact,  as  mdicated  by  the  po  L  vne  g  o       «                   ^^^^  ^^  initiative  ^'X^^TxZrt  do  come  times  in  wars  when 

I  note.  too.  that  three  of  the  cities  in  f^^^^^^Jead  to  peace.  bemgerents  change  policies  and   positions 

which  the  poll  took  place  were  Flonda  ^^"^-"ff^J^^^^   i  ^s^  unanimous  con-  sometimes  shortly  after  sweaxmg  they  never 

=tni^^v^e?Sh^aSS^iroP  -rt^  senTth^a^^e  be  printed  in  the  l^^^^^^^^T^^  I^  ^^ 

"SltrrS  Yimous  con-  ^XrbrgT'objection.  the  article  ^  S:^^^.^-^::^^^^  ^ 

se^i  StsTrTil  L!tap\.e  Record  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.                 a  Pause  -,-,-—  -  Z 

fonowing  my  remarks,  the  results  of  the  as  f^oUows.^^  ^^^  ^_^  ^^  ^  nU  ^^-^^''^'  -=1^^  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was  six  times  in  32  months  of  bombing  North             ^^^  considerable  diplomatic  pressure 

orS«  biprinted  In  the  R.co»».  a.  v,..™,.-„-J  -  SZlrr.?^- J^l  ^r«  r^'^-^'"--"  "»■ 

follows:                                   ^^^^^  g  ^96,  ,^^^^3  other  bombing  Pa^^«  7"«  °f  "^^?^  ^t.'  U  Thant!  etc.  But  it  is  worth  finding 

.S^'HSSrl  ="^S«?iS  :™rs,-2^r-^-ir'^ 

WMAI^-TV,  Baltimore,  Md  - 42  68  ^^^  ^  g  ^^g,  ^^op  ^^^^''«'^^°^^i:  iifd  in  this  country  the  bombing  is  the  focus 

WPII^TV.  Philadelphia — — -  45  55  ^^^^^^^    ..  ^^^  jjorth  Vietnam  will  promise  and  1^^^^°    ^  ^^  ^^^  opposition  to  the 

KSTP-TV.   St.   Paul-M inneapolla-—  38  62  ^^            ^^  ^^^^^^  ^a  ca^                     ^            ,  image-the  most 

WZZM-TV,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 33  67  Notwithstanding,  we  bel  eve  it  wouM  be  ^;j^^^^^^io^  ^^  earth  pouring  World  War 

WFTV-TV,  Orlando.  Fla       — -  19  81  ^^rthwhile  for  the  U.S.  to  take  the  liiltlative  g'_^^^"'j^      ^  ^^^  ^nto  a  primitive  Uttle 

WVUE-TV,  New  Orleans.  La —  ^1  69  ^^   another   bombing  pause.   We   think   the  "^^^  ^.^^  U  S    has  never  been  bombed; 

WnC-TV.  Pittsburgh- — -  40  60  ^g    ^j^o^i^  ^e^i^  a  respite  1°_  t^e  atto^  countries  that  have  been  tend   to  identify 

WLBW-TV.  Miami.  Fla 39  81  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^as  north  «f  "»«  ^*"1«  ^2^f^  ^th  thT targe tt  rather  than  with  the  bomb- 

KOB-TV.  Albuquerque «  57  ^.^j^fl^ing  bombing  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  ^^"^          ^ 

WNDU-TV.  South  Bend.  Ind 31  69  i„  ^^  ^aos  and  to  the  fo"**^*™  P'°':  "^^  fear   that  the  bombing  might  bring 

KCPX-TV.  Salt  Lake  City —  40  60  J^  ^^  ^^^^  Vietnam,  the  immed^at*  rear  The  i^  t                                      ^^  ^^^^^ 

consensus  above  cities ^  ^  ot   the   enemy   forces   pressing    against   the  ^^'^f^'^i.creases  as  the  U.S.  goes  after 

Also-  two  cities  had  asked  the  same  ques-  DMZ.  There  should  beno  PUbllcly  ^^°"^\^  ^orih  Vietnamese  target*  which  are  only  60 

r  r^eaf ft  rqrkirH^weTei  ZT.  m^r Tut  r  i^^{f^^J£Tk  -xv^t:^  s^ma^nsi^n^^n-r 

Z\^  Ir^  similar:  -T^.'^^^^.'^^'^^^^U^^U^-  ^JX^-  ^"-  "  ^^'^  "°"  ""' 

[la  percent)  ^^  ^  g.  administration  would  have  clearly  th^  ^o.                              non-Communi*t  na- 

27  73     l^  =»1'^<1  the  kind  of  North  Vietnamese  re-  ^'^A^^^'  ^^    several    of   our    NATO 

WLWI-TV.  Indianapolis 27  73               e  we  would  consider  constructive    and  tlo^.    ^^^^^^^focated    stopping    the 

WFLA-TV.    Tampa..-——-  —  --  31  69     ^               ^^  ^^^^  ^m^^g  ^^  wait  for  tt^  to^blne  Itlth  many  variations  of  formula 

including  these  two  cities,  to-  advocating  a  bombing  pause,  with  no  ^°^''.'^^^^_'??'J'J^or  nj-wndltlons) .  Perhaps 

VI^.«_A  BOMBma  PAUSE  -^-'55  Kn^uTSl^SSS^^^^  ^B^IB  ..trT..ZTL^^'^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  edi-  sure  on  the  enemy,  ^d^^*  ^  ^ou^  ^  not  later  phases  of  the  plan  would  come  freezing 

torial  in  the  October  20  edition  of  Life  the  way  ^^'i^^^  ^^- ^^blnglsTale^e  of  military   "capabilities"  throughout  Vlet- 

mSzlne  entitled  "The  Case  for  Bomb-  - epXra^l^t ^ife  ^nh  ?or  theVesfruc-  nam  and  an  --^-^^-^T^^  ^^  ^,^_ 

tag  Pause  No.  7"  is  a  reasoned  plea  to  the  ^,„^^P;^^  ^^rronsm   the   Vletcong   work   in         Naively  or  not,  many  "^^^^^^^^^ 

administration  to  take  this  Initiative  to-  ^^,^  Vietnam.  Bombing  damage  and  strain  ^f^^'^^^^''^^'' ^ZtlTZni^V^mbilg 

ward    negotiations     for     an     honorable  is  an  important  price  the  North  is  forced  to  ^f^'^^^j^^^fe^'^tf^^^rin  Vietnam,  and 

peace  in  Vietnam.  In  many  respects  the  pay  for  continuing  '^f,^PP°i?  f  ^o^'Xi^t  ^i  a^Tncre^ingiy^nticai  of  the  U.S.  for 

^oposal  made  by  the  editors  of  Life  that  aggression  ^^^f  ?„South_The  more^mrect  they  are       ^^         b^>  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

the  uSted   States   should   uncondltion-  ^'"'"^Z.^^^tLZll^Je^e^L^X  reasorTbll    time,    accompanied    it    with   an 

ally  cease  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  K  ^'^^"^^'^^^^^rfrlr^^he  North^T^ere  energetic  diplomatic  P^obing^^d  then  nc^h- 

is  similar  to  the  proposals  I  have  made  °/^^f°b  ariuSient^  to  exactly  how  effective  ing  came   of   it    the   air   would   have  ^n 

ta  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  for  over  ^^^1^^^.,,  but  -  stopping  most  of  i.  ^^^-'^^^^-^PreL^I.^VonTo'i^r^^^^ 

a  year.                                                 ■  ^     .^^  '^<>  ^""^'l   unquestionably   be  giving   up   a  i^|^«  ^              ^^^^      ij       But  much  would 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  risks,  the  weapon  of  some  value.                     y^^^nt^  at  depend    on    what    the    Administration   said 

editors  of  Life  argue :  Ufe  beUeves.  however  tbat  the  beneflte  of  depend                           ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

There  is  a  remote  possibility  that  a  pause  ^^b^^^^ing  Pauseat  thl^  time    outweigh  the  ^  ^^^^  ^P  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^   ^^^  ^^  ^^,^ 

now  could  be  the  first  step  toward  an  ac-  «»i?.rt-term  ^'^^J^             ^^,  ^  p^^^e  Life  believes  that  the  U.S.  Is  m  Vletn^ 

ceptable  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  war.  There  ^  beth^^st^p  toward  an  accept-  for  honorable  and  sensible  reasons.  What  the 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  bomb-  "^^"^  ^^^^^,}fl^ff,Z^^X  ^ xiie  w&t  U.S.    has     undertaken    there    is    obviously 

tog  pause  would  toprove  the  posture  of^e  ^'^J^'^eP  '^^^^^^"^ot^'biUtfth^^^^^  bomb-  harder,   longer,  more  co'^Pl'-ted  t^*°   the 

U.S.  in  Vietnam,  In  the  eyes  of  many  other  .    J^',^J^  "[^''^Prove  the  posture  of  the  U.S.  leadership  foresaw.  And  m  1967  we  are 

nations  and  Indeed  of  many  Americans,  and  m|  I^^«  J^^^  m'^^e  ey«  Tmany  other  having  another  hard,  complicated  ye«  out 

thus    ultimately    improve    our    chances    of  ^.S    Iri  Vietnamj^  tJmanv  Americans,  and  there.  There  is  the  encouraging  fact  of  the 

achieving  our  p'urposes  In  Vietnam.  f.^  '^mmat^fy^prre  'o^  c^a^ces    of  Vietnamese   elections,   small   blemlsh«   and 

...  the    Administration   very   soon   must  thus    ^^^"mately    impro  e  ^j     ^^^gre  is  straight  military  progress;   but 

acUand  speak-to  recapture  domestic  po-  ^'^^'^^''^f^^^^^'P^f^^lVDaSneadlng  to  there  is  the  maddeningly  slow  work  of  trans- 

srp.^ibrs!irra',is^"cra  rrTES"H.&«,r,^  =»r,';i"w,T„'srr.^,S5 
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a  people  from  which  nn  Independent  nation 
might  emerge.  We  are  also  trying  to  main- 
tain a  highly  Important — but  Ln  the  last 
analysis  not  absolutely  Imperative — strategic 
Interest  of  the  U.S.  and  the  free  world.  This 
Is  a  tough  combination  to  astt  young  Ameri- 
cans to  die  for. 

Home-front  support  for  the  war  is  eroding. 
One  may  discount  some  mianeuverlng  among 
UjS.  politicians  as  1968  politics,  but  even  the 
most  patently  partisan  of  these  noises  rep- 
resents somebody's  rather  professional  Judg- 
ment of  how  the  voters  are  feeling. 

Life  has  more  than  once  expressed  its  ad- 
miration for  the  Johnson  administration's 
coolness  and  courage  in  its  Vietnam  policy. 
In  action  the  President  himself  hns  shown  a 
remarkable  blend  of  resolution  and  restraint. 
But  In  articulation  of  the  policy — which  in 
the  end  is  inseparable  from  policy  itself — the 
President  and  his  admlmstration  have  be- 
come more  and  more  glaringly  unsuccessful. 
The  President  is  said  to  be  subdued  these 
days,  Inclmed  to  "hunker  down"  and  let  the 
Vietnam  criticism  beat  over  him.  Dean  Rusk 
Is  Infinitely  patient  and  courteous  In  explain- 
ing to  critics  and  questioners  "Tour  quarrel 
Is  really  with  Hanoi."  A  confusing  circtim- 
stance  is  that  the  other  most  influential 
Cabinet  officer,  Robert  McNamara.  clearly  is 
lees  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  bombing  the 
North  than  are  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
Rusk.  Nothing  inspiring  or  e'.oqu^.t  and  not 
much  that  is  simply  informative  Is  being 
said  from  Washington. 

We  believe  the  Administration  very  soon 
must  act — and  speak — to  recapture  domestic, 
political  and  Intellectual  respect  for  Its 
■Vietnam  policy  and  to  rally  more  diplomatic 
and  moral  support  abroad.  We  believe  the 
Initiation  of  a  bombing  pause  Is  a  gesture  of 
forbearance  and  conciliation  which  might 
accomplish  that.  America  has  the  strength 
to  do  it. 


I 


PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  NUTRI- 
TIONAL RESEARCH  AT  MEAD 
JOHNSON  Si  CO. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  '  i  '^mendous 
bains  have  been  made  in  tlic  fields  of 
pharmaceutical  and  nutritional  research 
In  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  The 
health  and  welfare  of  untold  millions  of 
people  have  been  improved  and  countless 
lives  of  future  generations  have  been 
extended  through  basic  research,  clinical 
studies,  and  the  development  of  new 
products  by  the  drug  industry. 

One  of  the  leading  pioneers  In  this 
remarkable  advancement  in  human 
knowledge  and  betterment  is  Mead  John- 
son &  Co.,  a  firm  which  has  been  located 
in  Evansville.  Ind..  for  more  than  50 
years.  In  the  September  22  is,.  ..c  of  Med- 
ical World  News,  an  article  reported  in 
some  depth  on  the  outstanding  discov- 
eries and  achievements  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  investigations  conducted 
by  this  Hoosier  company.  To  the  ordinary 
layman  the  scope  and  methods  pursued 
by  those  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  and 
nutritional  research  are  not  only  fasci- 
nating but  also  somewhat  awesome. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  to  those 
dedicated  scientists  who  spend  their  lives 
in  laboratories  seeking  new  and  better 
ways  to  combat  disease  and  to  improve 
health,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  laipressive  article,  entitled  "Creating 
Drugs  To  Guard  All  Ages  of  Man,"  be 
printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CaE.\-nNC  T->KUGS  To  Guard  Ai.i  Aoes  of  Man 
As  I7.S.  Highway  41  approaches  EvansvlUe. 

Ind.,  it  cuts  over  to  the  Ohio  River  and  runs 
through  miles  of  cornfields.  Just  outside 
the  city,  a  freshly  painted  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce welcome  booth  sits  alongside  the  road. 
The  motorist  who  stops  receives  a  pleasant 
Hoosier  greeting,  some  mape,  a  couple  of 
pamphlets  on  the  history  and  customs  of 
the  region,  and  a  can  of  Metrecal. 

Metrecal  is  a  fairly  recent  addition  to 
Mead  Johnson  &  Company's  products,  but 
the  cornfields  and  the  river  have  figured 
In  the  firm's  history  since  1915.  That  was 
the  year  the  company  moved  to  the  Midwest 
from  New  Jersey  to  be  nearer  the  source  of 
a  principal  Ingredient  In  Its  major  product. 
Dextri-Maltose,  a  carbohydrate  Infant- 
formula  modifier  obtained  by  the  enzymatic 
hydrolysis  of  cornstarch.  Before  the  days  of 
air  freight,  the  river  furnished  a  fast  and 
easy  transportation  route  for  the  cans  of 
powder  designed  to  bolster  the  formulas  of 
full-term  and  premature  babies. 

The  company  had  begun  to  concentrate  on 
Dextri-Maltose  shortly  after  the  firm  was 
founded  by  E.  Mead  Johnson,  Sr.  He  was  one 
of  three  brothers  who  had  previously  estab- 
lished the  surgical  supply  firm  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson  In  New  Brunswick,  N.J..  In  1893. 
In  an  amicable  parting.  E.  Mead  left  the 
business  of  bandages,  plasters,  and  surgical 
dressings  to  his  brothers  and  struck  out  on 
his  own.  He  established  Mead  Johnson  & 
Company  in  1905  In  Jersey  City. 

Six  years  later.  Mead  Johnson's  first  detaU 
man  learned  of  a  German  product  called 
NHhrzucker  from  a  New  York  City  pediatri- 
cian who  had  been  studying  In  Europe.  The 
detaller  promptly  told  E.  Mead  Johnson 
about  it.  Trademarked  Dextri-Maltose  in  this 
country,  the  42%  dextrin  and  56%  maltose 
mixture  was  the  mainstay  of  the  young  com- 
pany for  many  years.  The  latest  annual  re- 
port calls  It  "The  Mother  Product"  and  notes 
It  Is  stUl  an  Important  item. 

The  Dextri-Maltose  experience  shaped  the 
policy  of  the  company  for  the  next  half  cen- 
tury. From  the  beginning,  the  product  was 
promoted  only  to  pediatricians  or  GPs  who 
treated  babies  The  company  has  followed 
this  practice  with  other  nutritional  prod- 
ucts— Including  Pablum — unless  demand 
dictates  otherwise. 

Dextri-Maltose  Is  the  subject  of  over  400 
references  In  the  medical  literature,  and  they 
show  that  over  the  years,  the  art  of  nutrition 
has  become  a  science,  drawing  on  latest  ad- 
vances in  biochemistry,  physiology,  and 
medicine.  These  papers  reflect  the  growing 
sophistication  of  nutritional  research  since 
the  relatively  simple  early  studies  comparing 
various  formulas  for  premature  infants.  Re- 
cent studies,  for  example,  evaluate  specific 
functions  of  added  carbohydratec  In  milk 
and  water  mixtures,  touching  upon  such 
subjects  as  the  reduction  of  renal  solute  load 
and  nitrogen  retention. 

SOME  VriAMIN   FIBSTS 

"Over  the  years,  well  babies  have  flour- 
ished on  our  products.  This  has  given  us  the 
resources  to  aid  sick  babies, "  says  Dr.  War- 
ren M.  Cox  Jr..  vice  president  for  nutritional 
sciences.  "Our  nutritional  experience,  for 
example,  gives  us  the  research  t>ackground 
for  special  foods  like  Nutramigen,  a  hypo- 
allergenic  formula  for  chUdren  sensitive  to 
Intact  milk  proteins,  and  Lonalac,  a  low-fat, 
low-salt  formulation  for  children  and  adults 
with  hyi>ertenslon  and  kidney  problems." 

A  native  Mlsslssippian,  Dr.  Cox  came  to 
Evansville  in  1928  after  a  stint  as  a  chemistry 
professor  In  China.  "Vitamin  D  was  the  big 
subject  then,"  he  recalls.  "Mead  Johnson 
had  introduced  the  first  standardized  cod 
liver  oil.  We  took  on  a  new  project — trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  get  ergosterol  out  of 
yeast  and  how  to  make  it  into  vitamin  D.  In 
a  year,  we  had  develoi^ed  Acterol.  the  first 
semisynthetic  vitamin  D  preparation." 


At  Mead  Johnson  in  the  ]"20s  and  1930s, 
"there  were  only  a  couple  of  PhDs  in  the 
Lab,"  Dr.  Cox  recalls.  "The  tenor  of  our  early 
research  effort  was  to  develop  therap>eutlc 
foods.  We  did  not  think  of  tJiem  as  drugs." 
But  a  laboratory  flight  of  fancy  by  Dr. 
Rudolph  EUingson  In  1940  resulted  In  the 
synthesis  of  sulfapyrazine.  an  antibacterial. 
"It  was  as  good  as  sulfadiazine,  and  we  had 
a  lot  of  favorable  comments  and  many  pub- 
lications on  it,"  Dr.  Cox  says.  "But  the  com- 
pany never  sold  the  drug,  probably  because 
It  was  In  an  area  in  which  we  had  little 
experience.  Sulfapyrazine  was  carried  in  tlie 
AMA's  Niivi  and  Nonofficial  Drugs  for  20 
years,  but  was  never  available  commercially." 
Another  early  cautious  exploration  led  to 
far-ranging  results.  "In  the  early  1940s,  we 
started  searching  for  an  Intravenous  food 
for  sick  babies.  Our  first  thought  was  to 
purify  amino  acids  and  put  them  back  to- 
gether, to  avoid  the  possibility  of  anaphylac- 
tic shock  that  might  result  from  Injecting 
proteins.  After  a  year's  work,  we  knew  that 
for  us.  this  was  practically  Impossible,  eco- 
nomically speaking.  We  wound  up  with  an 
enzymatic  hydrolysate  of  casein,  using  pan- 
creatic enzymes.  It  turned  out  to  be  Amigen, 
a  very  effective  parenteral  food. 

"Mead  Johnson  subsequently  sold  Its  par- 
enteral dlvl.'^lon  but  still  manufactures  bulk 
casein  hydrolysate  for  use  by  other  com- 
panle-i." 

In  1952.  the  company's  experience  In  nu- 
trition served  as  one  of  the  rocks  on  which  to 
build  a  full-fledged  pharmaceutical  research 
program.  "We  wanted  to  expand  our  inter- 
est to  include  the  whole  family,  not  only  the 
babies,"  says  D.  Mead  Johnson,  grandson  of 
the  founder  and  current  president  and  chief 
executive  officer.  "We  wanted  to  follow  the 
baby  through  his  whole  life  cycle.  We  thought 
of  it  as  research  for  life. 

"Fifteen  years  ago,  we  saw  research  as  part 
of  our  self-renewal  program.  We  were  certain 
decay  would  result  from  standing  still.  We 
have  found  that  research  Is  expensive,  time- 
consuming,  and  unpredictable.  The  rate  of 
failure  exceeds  the  rate  of  success.  Research 
Is  a  -pnr'ne  business  risk,  but  a  risk  we 
must  con  Linuously  undertake  within  the 
framework  of  prudent  financial  management. 
Since  1952,  we  have  spent  about  $10  million 
on  projects  that  were  finally  canceled.  An- 
other $26  minion  has  been  spent  on  projects 
from  which  products  may — or  may  not — be 
developed. 

"But  we  have  also  found  that  productive 
research  is  today  the  hard  core  of  our  busi- 
ness and  the  basis  for  our  economic  survival. 
Our  research  and  development  In  the  last  15 
years  has  cost  $51  million,  and  it  has  yielded 
products  accounting  for  83'".  of  last  year's 
sales.  The  1966  research  budget  wa«  $6  mil- 
lion, the  highest  In  our  history,  and  it  will  be 
topped  by  this  yeiU's." 

M.  i  J  inson  will  continue  to  be  both  a 
nutritional  and  pharmaceutical  house.  Its 
president  says.  "Nutrition  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  and  preserva- 
tion of  health.  Pharmaceuticals  are  generally 
concerned  wr.h  the  return  to  health  after 
Illness.  Both  axe  concerned  with  life. 

"In  the  next  five  years,  we  expect  to  Invest 
S30  million  worldwide  to  speed  our  growth. 
Of  this.  $20  million  will  be  for  new  research, 
manufacturing,  and  admimstrative  facilities 
in  Evansville." 

One  of  the  early  Important  compounds 
synthesized  In  the  new  program  evolved  from 
the  company's  background  in  nutrition  and 
enzyme  work.  The  project  had  Its  beginnings 
In  a  way  that  has  become  common  In  Evans- 
ville. Company  scientists  had  been  mulling 
over  a  problem  that  pediatricians  were  writ- 
ing and  calling  about — excecsive  mucus 
accumulation  In  the  respiratory  tracts  of 
infants.  For  an  adult,  this  is  a  minor  annoy- 
ance. For  an  infant,  this  can  be  fatal. 

Dr.  Ben  King  Hamed,  then  vice  president 
for  research,  approved  the  idea  of  seeking  a 
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compound  that  could  dissolve  mucus.  Prom 
Its  earliest  phases,  the  project  was  a  t«»m 
effort;,  drawing  upon  the  telents  of  scientists 
from  various  disciplines. 

Dr  A  Leonard  Sheffner's  biochemistry 
eroup  and  Dr.  Walter  Zygmunt's  microbi- 
ology group  designed  a  program  seeking 
microbial  enzymes  that  digest  mucus.  But 
there  was  a  small  hitch  in  the  timetable.  The 
scientists  found  that  the  microbial  enzj-mes 
would  not  be  available  for  a  while.  In  the 
meantime,  they  began  investigating  the 
mucus-dlgestlng  properties  of  common  en- 
zymes like  trypsin,  papain,  hyaluronldase 
lysozv-me  and  bromelain.  The  enzymes  that 
liquefy  mucus  were  also  Irritating  to  the 
respiratory  tract. 

As  a  first  step,  the  scientists  Isolated  from 
porcine  gastric  mucin  a  fraction  rich  in 
mucoproteln.  This  material  was  used  as  a 
substrate  because  it  had  certain  basic  simi- 
larities to  sputum.  Next,  to  catalogue  the  ex- 
act effect  of  each  agent  In  the  experUnent, 
Dr  Sheffner  studied  the  sulfhydryl-contaln- 
ing  amino  acid,  L-cystelne,  used  as  an  acti- 
vator for  the  enzyme  bromelain. 

SIX-TEAK    PROJECT    StJCCEEDS 


Using  only  this  simple  compound  on  the 
porcine  mucin  fraction,  he  found  It  could 
reduce  the  viscosity  of  the  substance  without 
anv  help  from  an  enzyme.  Then  Dr.  Sheffner 
realized  that  previous  Investigators  had  not 
seen  the  significance  of  an  important  point. 
They  had  noted  that  L-cystelne  could  dis- 
solve viscous  intestinal  Juice,  but  dismissed 
this  by  assuming  that  the  compound  acti- 
vated some  intestinal  enzyme  which  was 
responsible  for  the  actual  dissolving. 

Because  the  Mead  Johnson  work  had  pro- 
ceeded along  careful,  classic  scientific  lines, 
there  was  proof  that  a  seemingly  Innocuous 
compound  such  as  L-cysteine  could  lulqulfy 
mucus.  The  enzyme  project  was  abandoned. 
Instead,  researchers  began  an  Intensive  study 
of  the  mucolvtlc  action  of  various  sulfhydryl 
compounds.  The  work  of  these  various  teams 
finally  resulted  in  Mucomyst  (acetylcys- 
teine). Prom  start  to  finish,  the  project  had 
taken  nearly  six  years. 

Mucomyst  is  In  wide  use  today  to  help 
remove  excessive  secretions  In  chronic  and 
acute  pulmonary  disease,  the  pulmonary 
complications  of  cystic  fibrosis,  or  those 
asoclated  wtlh  tracheostomy,  surgery,  anes- 
thesia, and  diagnostic  bronchial  studies.  A 
recent  JAMA  news  report  suggests  that 
acetylcysteine  might  also  Increase  serum 
sulfhydryl  content  In  patients  wtlh  rheuma- 
toid disease,  and  this  might  result  in  clinical 
Improvement. 

Today,  the  company's  worldwide  scien- 
tific work  is  guided  by  the  Mead  Johnson 
Research  Center,  housed  In  a  three-story, 
sprawling  red-brick  building  that  faces  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Prom  a  staff  of  ten  PhDs  and 
27  other  professionals  In  1952,  It  has  grown 
to  61  PhDs  and  about  380  other  scientists 
and  auxiliary  personnel. 

The  company  has  research  agreements 
with  laboratories  In  various  countries  and 
owns  a  35%  Interest  In  BDH  Group  Limited, 
of  London,  formerly  the  British  Drug  Hotises 
Limited.  Today.  BDH  Is  one  of  the  family. 
Scientists  from  Evansville  are  frequently  in 
London,  and  the  BDH  counterparts  are  often 
to  be  seen  at  the  Evansville  Research  Center. 
The  BDH  alliance  accounts  for  dimethis- 
terone.  the  progestational  agent  In  Oracon, 
the  first  sequential  contraceptive.  Oracon  re- 
ceived PDA  approval  two  years  ago  and  beat 
the  Lilly  pill  to  the  market  by  a  full  month. 
The  Oracon  regimen  consists  of  16  ethinyl 
estradiol  tablets  followed  by  five  dlmethls- 
terone  and  ethinyl  ectardlol  tablets. 

Clinical  studies  on  Oracon  are  entering 
their  sixth  year  In  this  country,  reports  Dr. 
■W.  Thomas  Spain,  associate  director  erf 
clinical  research.  "We  constantly  seek  to  Im- 
prove our  steroids  and  their  methods  of  ad- 
ministration for  efficacy,  safety,  auid  sim- 
plicity. Our  five-year  study  of  progestational 


steroids  In  the  treatment  of  a  typical  and  ade- 
nomatous endometrall  hyperplasia  has  been 
gratifying  We  are  encouraged  by  similar 
studies  in  the  palliative  management  of  re- 
current endometrial  adenocarcinoma." 

A  clinical  study  of  another  promising  com- 
pound Is  going  on  In  Europe,  and  preliminary 
reports  are  beginning  to  appear  In  the 
Belgian  medical  literature.  Dr.  Spain  notes. 
"Our  BHD  colleagues  have  synthesized  a 
progestational  compound  that  may  be  used 
to  treat  benign  prostatic  hypertrophy,  a  con- 
dition that  affects  about  20 '"c  of  men  over 
50  years  of  age.  In  studies  of  30  males  fol- 
lowed for  at  least  two  years,  there  was 
demonstrable  reduction  of  gland  size  with 
no  objective  or  subjective  signs  of  feminiza- 
tion or  change  In  libido." 

Thus,  steriods  wUl  figure  large  in  Mead 
Johnsons  future,  says  Dr.  James  M.  Tuholskl, 
group  executive  vice  president.  "BDH  has 
been  a  steroid  research  leader  for  years.  It 
holds  basic  patents  on  the  steroid  nuclevis 
with  substltuents  In  the  C,  position.  That 
Is.  the  six-methyl  group  can  be  put  on  any 
class  of  steroid  and  seems  to  make  the  action 
of  a  drug  longer  lasting.  The  group  doesn't 
appreciably  infiuence  the  quality  of  the 
progestogen,  estrogen,  or  whatever. 

"At  the  research  level,  we  work  with  BDH 
in  the  way  we  work  with  the  people  down 
the  hall.  They  are  also  doing  considerable 
biological  studies  along  with  their  chemical 
work.  BDH  has  a  steroid  team  comparable 
to  the  good  ones  In  the  U.S." 

ANTICANCER   AGENT   IMPROVED 

Mead  Johnson  does  not  have  a  male  steroid 
contraceptive  anywhere  near  clinical  trials. 
but   the   company    Is   thinking  along   these 
lines.  Dr.  Tuholskl  says.  "We're  looking  for  a 
new  method  of  blocking  the  maturation  of 
the  sperm,  which  takes  about  30  to  60  days 
In  the  body.  We're  trying  to  block  the  en- 
z>Tnlnes  that  trigger  sperm  maturation.  But 
this  may  not  be  possible  without  blocking 
other  enzymes,  and  without  producing  toxic- 
ity. That's  where  we  are  at  the  moment." 
Another  product  to  come  out  of  Etiropean 
agreements  is  Cytoxan  (cyclophosphamide), 
an  alykylatlng  agent  used  to  treat  a  wide 
variety  of  cancers,  including  some  leukemlas, 
lymphomas,  myelomas,  carcinomas,  and  t,ar- 
comas.  The  compound,  brought  to  the  com- 
pany's attention  by  Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Camp- 
t>ell,  was  acquired  In  1958  from  Asta-Werke 
In  Germany,  but  much  of  the  work  to  Im- 
prove Its   breadth  of  usefulness  and  mini- 
mize Its  side  effects  was  done  In  Evansville. 
EvansvlUe  research  frequently  enlarges  the 
scope  of  a  compound.   This   Is   parUcularly 
true  of  compounds  that  act  on  the  adrenergic 
receptors  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system, 
one  of  the  earliest  subjects  tackled  by  the 
•  new  research  center,  Vasodilan    (isoxuprlne 
hydrochloride)  was  obtained  from  the  Dutch 
company  Phlllps-Duphar  In   1956  and  mar- 
keted   In    1959    as    a   vasodUator.    Although 
the  functions  of  the  beta-  and  alpba-adre- 
nerglc  receptors  are  still  under  Intensive  In- 
vestigation aU  over  the  world,  It  Is  general- 
ly agreed  that  adrenergic  vasodilation  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  beta  receptors  and  vasocon- 
striction by  the  alpha  receptors.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  all  excltory  func- 
tions In  the  various  organs  are  controlled  by 
either  of  the  receptors.  The  response  to  acti- 
vation of  the  receptor  varies  from  organ  to 
organ  and  depends  partly  upon  the  density 
of  occurrence  of  the  alpha  or  beta  receptors. 
A  team  of  Evansville  pharmacologists  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  M.  Llsh  went 
to  work  on  the  mechanism  of  action  of  the 
compound.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
relatively  weak  action  and  hoped  to  improve 
It.  The  pharmacologists  soon  discovered  that 
Isoxsuprtne  not  only  stimulated  the  beta  re- 
ceptors but  also  blocked  the  alpha  receptors 
and  had  even  a  third  component  of  action 
that  relaxed   smooth   muscles.   It   was   this 
third  component  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  chemist,  pharmacologist,  and  clini- 


cian alike.  Clinicians  tested  VasodOan  as  a 
uterine  relaxant  during  labor.  It  worked 
well. 

Chemists  studied  several  classes  of  com- 
pounds m  this  area.  An  exciting  new  chemi- 
cal train  of  thought  eventually  crossed  the 
lines  of  the  growing  pharmacologic  and  cUn- 
Ical  knowledge,  opening  up  an  entire  new 
area  of  adrenergic  research. 

One  chemist  began  with  the  observation 
that  epinephrine  and  norepinephrine  both 
contain  phenolic  hydroxy!  groups.  Removal 
or  masking  of  the  acidic  nature  of  these 
groups  results  in  a  marked  lowering  or  al- 
teration of  their  physiologic  action.  There- 
fore, these  groups  must  play  some  role  In 
the  drug-receptor  Interactions.  Since  pheno- 
lic groups  are  weak  acids,  the  chemist  won- 
dered, "How  about  replacing  one  or  more  of 
them  with  a  methanesulfonamlde  moiety, 
which  is  chemically  and  structurally  similar 
to  the  phenolic  hydroxyl  group?" 

"It  started  out  with  my  very  simple  ques- 
tion," says  Dr.  Aubrey  A.  Larsen,  chemical 
research  director.  "This  was  purely  a  chemi- 
cal speculation,  applied  to  a  biological  en- 
vironment. And  It  worked.  We  turned  out 
a  whole  new  class  of  compounds  which  are 
now  In  various  stages  of  becoming  clinical 
drugs.  The  class  Includes  bronchodllators, 
cardiac  accelerators,  beta-blockers,  vasodi- 
lators for  vein  disorders,  and  uterine  relax- 
ants." 

CTNICS     AND     SKEPTICS 

Dr.  Larsen  encourages  the  same  type  of 
speculation  today.  Our  job  Is  to  beat  the  odds. 
Statistically  speaking,  the  average  PhD  who 
does  reasonably  sophisticated  work  for  a 
pharmaceutical  company  needs  five  or  six 
lifetimes  to  get  a  marketable  product.  The 
odds  are  all  against  us.  because  we  must  work 
with  thousands  of  compounds  before  we  find 
one  with  real  therapeutic  advantage." 

The  entire  pharmaceutical  Industry  will 
find  it  Increasingly  harder  to  beat  the  odds. 
Dr.  Larsen  predicts.  "Chemists  and  biologists 
in  the  Industry  must  get  dowTi  to  the  molec- 
ular level.  Some  day,  all  biological  activity 
will  be  explained  In  chemical  terms.  Even 
now  It's  not  enough  for  a  chemist  to  come 
up  with  new  compounds.  He's  got  to  go  fur- 
ther. He's  got  to  know  why  they  are  active, 
how  they  are  detoxified,  what  enxymes  they 
Interact  with." 

Another  chemical  group  being  explored  for 
answers  to  these  questions  are  the  pyrroli- 
dines. Synthesized  by  senior  research  fellows 
Tao-Hua  M.  Wu  and  RoUand  P.  Peldkamp. 
the  group  includes  a  nucleus  of  small-ring 
compoimds  that  fit  Into  larger,  more  ccwnplex 
molecules.  The  pyrrolidines  generally  show 
antispasmodic  and  non-narcotic  analgesic  ac- 
tivity. Some  of  the  substances  stimulate  the 
central  nervous  system.  Others  depress 
smooth  muscles  selectively  In  the  bronchioles, 
utertis.  gut.  coronary  system,  and  peripheral 
vascular  system. 

The  pyrrolidines  and  the  methane-sulfo- 
namldes  comprise  the  two  largest  single 
chemical  projects  In  EvansvlUe,  Dr.  Larsen 
says.  "They  are  not  the  biggest  porUon  of 
our  work,  but  they  are  two  big  productive 
areas.  We  are  working  with  other  compounds 
that  act  on  the  central  nervotis  system.  In- 
cluding tranquilizers  and  antidepressants. 
We  axe  also  doing  cardiovascular  work,  in- 
cluding screemng  for  ditiretlcs.  that  does  not 
relate  to  the  adrenergic  project." 

Dr.  Larsen  notes  that  so  far  the  Evansville 
researchers  have  been  pretty  lucky  In  the  ac- 
tive-compound sweepstakes.  "To  beat  the 
odds,  you  have  to  be  a  cynic  and  a  skeptic. 
You  tave  to  be  a  rebel.  Once  people  get  es- 
tablished In  a  certain  area.  Inertia  tends  to 
defend  the  status  quo."  Then  he  grins.  "But 
I'm  happy  to  report  there's  no  Inertia  In 
Evansville." 

Still  another  area  of  research  Is  being  ex- 
plored by  Dr.  Homer  Eaton  Stavely.  director 
of  biological  chemistry,  whose  background 
includes  a  decade  at  the  Squibb  Institute 
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for  Medical  Researcb,  He  hag  been  experl- 
menUng  with  two  gmall  polypeptide  hor- 
mones, oxytocin  and  vasopressin.  Both  ar* 
formed  by  the  neuronal  cellB  of  the  hypo- 
thalamic nuclei  and  stored  In  the  posterloc 
lobe  of  the  hypophysla.  Oxytocin  stimulates 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  capillaries  and  arterioles,  raising  blood 
pressure. 

"We've  been  building  up  analogues  of  these 
two  hormones,  hoping  to  attack  the  Job  dif- 
ferently from  other  workers,"  says  Dr. 
Stavely.  "Other  researchers  are  taking  a 
natural  hormone  and  replacing  one  peptide 
at  a  time  and  seeing  what  the  properties  of 
the  analogues  might  be.  Our  idea  was  to 
bxilld  the  simplest  possible  analogues  while 
maintaining  the  general  shape  of  the  mole- 
cule. In  this  approach,  we  would  use  as  many 
glycine  units  as  possible  because  glycine  Is 
the  simplest  amino  acid.  We  haven't  gotten 
too  far  along.  Hopefully,  compounds  of  this 
kind  would  be  inhibitors  of  hormones.  If  we 
do  get  a  pepUde  that  is  an  inhibitor  of 
oxytocin,  we  might  be  able  to  stop  threatened 
abortion.  An  Inhibitor  of  vasopressin  might 
be  able  to  do  something  for  hypertension." 

METABOLIC  DETECTS  PROJECT 

As  the  range  and  depth  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical research  activities  have  expajided 
over  the  years,  nutritional  studies  have  also 
become  more  basic,  delving  deep  into  bio- 
chemistry, physiology,  and  medicine.  "When 
I  first  came  to  the  company  at>out  15  years 
ago,  I  started  work  on  a  new  research  project 
on  nutritional  factors  involved  in  metabolic 
defects,"  says  Dr.  Herbert  P.  Sarett,  nutri- 
tional reseajch  director,  "We  knew  it  would 
never  make  much  money.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  popultlon  Is  afflicted  with  these  bio- 
chemical defects  which  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  properly  metabolize  sut>stances 
like  galactose,  phenylalanine,  cystine,  or 
other  Important  nutrients.  These  generally 
lead  to  physical  and  mental  defect*.  The  com- 
pany wanted  to  do  this  research  as  a  service 
to  the  medical  profession.  We  wanted  to  give 
the  doctor  something  to  help  flght  this  waste 
of  human  resources." 

In  the  early  1950s,  some  preUminary  studies 
showed  that  removing  excess  phenylalanine 
from  the  diet,  leaving  only  a  minimal 
amount  essential  for  growtJi,  .  ght  help 
prevent  mental  damage  in  pauents  with 
phenylketonuria  (PKU).  "We  began  work  on 
a  special  diet  which  would  contain  a  little 
phenylalanine  to  start  the  child  with,"  says 
Dr.  Sarett.  "We  already  had  a  product  called 
Arnigen.  an  enzymaUc  hydrolysate  of  casein, 
and  we  had  to  find  out  how  to  remove  moet  of 
the  phenylalanine  while  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  essential  amino  acids. 

"At  that  time,  we  estimated  that  this  would 
take  the  time  of  two  men  working  for  six 
months,  or  about  2,000  hours.  Well,  this  pro- 
duced the  low-phenylaliinine  formula  Lojen- 
alac  and  opened  a  program  that's  lasted 
roughly  15  years  and  isn't  finished  yet.  We've 
learned  a  lot  about  these  diets,  and  when- 
ever a  pediatrician  anywhere  in  this  country 
or  m  Canada  runs  Into  an  enzyme  deficiency, 
he  often  calls  us  for  help." 

Despite  present  knowledge  on  ho—  to  pre- 
vent brain  damage  to  PKU  ctuldren,  some 
misconceptions  have  crept  into  the  medical 
literature.  Dr.  Sarett  notes.  "The  Important 
point  about  treating  PKU  Is  not  to  remove 
all  of  he  phenylalanine  from  the  diet.  The 
Iniportant  point  is  to  give  each  Infant  as 
much  of  tills  amino  acid  as  he  can  handle 
without  getting  into  trouble.  The  diets  are 
sometimes  misused.  You  don't  send  a  child 
with  PKU  home  with  a  prescription  for  a  low- 
phenylaianlne  diet  and  forget  about  him. 

"Each  child  must  be  monitored  every  day. 
'Vou've  got  to  keep  adding  foods  which  be 
can  tolerate  and  analyze  his  blood  and  urine 
frequently.  The  most  critical  period  Is  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  life,  when  the  In- 
fant grows  r&pldly.  Phenylalanine  require- 
ments   may    Increase    rapidly    during    this 


period,  and  they  must  be  met  Too  little 
phenylalanine  may  bring  stunted  growth, 
anemia,  and  bone  changes.  Too  much  may 
result  in  damage  to  the  brain  and  central 
nervoiM  system.  However,  a  growing  number 
of  reputable,  responsible  investigators  report 
normal  growth  and  normal  development  of 
PKU  children  when  properly  controlled. 

HOMOCYSTINIJKIA    RESEARCH 

"Many  Infants  have  high  plasma  tyrosine 
levels,  but  in  most  c^ses,  the  levels  soon  re- 
turn to  normal.  A  few  have  a  defect  in  metab- 
olism of  tyrosine.  The  doctor  must  keep  a 
close  watch  and  decide  which  child  needs  a 
special  diet  and  which  one  doesn't." 

Currently,  another  Mead  Johnson  nutri- 
tional research  product  Is  being  used  on  a 
very  limited  scale  to  manage  a  newly  discov- 
ered metabolic  defect  called  homocystlnurla. 
This  condition  Involves  an  enzymatic  block 
In  the  met,ibollsm  of  the  essential  amino 
acid  methionine.  "We've  developed  a  proto- 
type product  moderately  low  In  methionine, 
but  we're  really  not  satisfied  with  it,"  Dr.  Sa- 
rett says.  "We  still  havent  developed  one 
Ideally  low  enough  In  this  amino  acid.  We 
are  nowhere  near  ready  to  supply  physicians, 
even  for  trial  purpjoses." 

Nutritional  research  Is  done  largely  on 
rats,  chicks,  and  pigs.  Dr.  Sarett  reports. 
"Rats  have  their  shortcomings.  You  usually 
can't  feed  rats  until  they're  21  days  old, 
which  corresponds  to  a  fairly  old  infant. 
They  have  a  lot  of  hair,  which  babies  don't 
have.  This  means  their  amino  acid  require- 
ments are  not  completely  comparable  to 
man's.  Besides,  they're  rats." 

Monkeys  and  dogs  are  also  difficult  to  feed 
until  sometimes  after  birth.  Pigs  are  closer 
to  human  beings,  particularly  In  their  car- 
diovascular system.  A  newborn  pig  can  be 
artiflcally  fed  right  away.  Just  as  a  baby 
can. 

Mead  Johnson  scientists  work  In  aseptic 
quarters  with  a  breed  of  specially  developed, 
pathogen-free  pigs  taken  by  cesarean  section 
before  their  scheduled  delivery.  "We  find 
that  20  pigs  in  a  study  comprise  a  meaning- 
ful e.xperlment.  giving  us  good,  solid  data  re- 
lated to  Infant  feeding,  cholesterol  synthesis, 
or  atherosclerosis." 

As  the  firm's  nutritional  research  has 
grown  in  sophistication  over  the  years.  It 
has  also  expanded  to  include  other  age 
groups.  Dr.  Sarett  points  out.  "After  five 
years  of  work,  we  are  now  marketing  Porta- 
gen.  a  food  that  contains  medium-chain 
triglycerides  for  adults  and  children  who 
have  difficulty  in  absorbing  conventional 
fats.  These  medium-chain  triglycerides  are 
absorbed  rapidly  through  the  portal  venous 
system  Instead  of  through  the  lymphatic 
system  as  other  fats  are." 

Another  product  of  these  studies  Is 
Questran  (cholestyramine),  a  prescription 
pharmaceutical  for  the  relief  of  pruritus  as- 
sociated with  partial  biliary  obstruction.  The 
compound  Is  a  basic  anion  exchange  resin 
with  a  strong  affinity  for  bile  acids.  It  seques- 
ters bile  acids  in  the  Intestinal  tract,  pre- 
venting their  reabsorptlon  and  ensuring  their 
excretion.  In  clinical  trials,  some  physicians 
noted  that  the  drug  also  markedly  reduced 
serum  cholesterol  levels.  This  fact  seems  to 
expand  Mead  Johnson's  interest  into  still  an- 
other age  group — those  In  their  middle  years, 
whose  arteries  are  perhaps  less  resilient  than 
earlier. 

RESEARCH    NEEDS    SOPHISTICATION 

"We  have  something  needed  by  every  age," 
says  vice  president  Tuholskl.  "Be  It  a  dietary 
product  or  a  pharmaceutical,  we  have  It.  And 
we  also  have  a  broad  and  encompassing  out- 
look on  Just  about  everything  that  affects 
health."  The  company's  future  Is  practically 
unlimited  In  both  nutrttlonals  and  pharma- 
ceuticals. Dr.  Tuholskl  says.  'There's  a  real 
need  for  disposable  feeding  units  for  hospital 
nurseries  at  one  end  of  the  age  scale,  and 
for  prepackaged  meals  for  nursing  homes  at 


the  other  end.  There's  a  continuing  need  for 
drugs  with  new  mechanisms  of  action.  Take 
diuretics,  for  Instance.  After  the  first  Im- 
portant discoveries,  many  people  thought 
there  would  be  nothing  further.  Then  chlor- 
othiazide came  along  and  proved  differently. 
This  might  happen  again. 

"It  will  probably  also  happen  with  steroids. 
We've  Just  scratched  the  surface  when  It 
comes  to  their  anti-inflammatory  and  anti- 
depressant actions.  These  Important  contri- 
butions will  come  about  because  the  entire 
pharmaceutical  Industry  realizes  you  cant 
succeed— you  can't  even  stay  afloat — without 
a  high  degree  of  sophistication  In  your  re- 
search program.  Check  this  by  looking 
through  the  annual  reports  of  almost  any 
drug  company.  Research  costs  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Why? 
Be^rause  management  realizes  that  research 
builds  a  solid  base  for  the  future." 

This  solid  base  in  Evansvllle,  adds  Dr  Rich- 
ard T.  .Arnold,  chairman  of  the  company's 
scientlfilc  advisory  board,  may  be  surrounded 
by  the  cornfields  of  Indiana,  but  Its  Influence 
will  be  felt  all  over  the  world.  "Sure  we  see 
Metrecal  and  Dextri-lUaltose  in  our  future. 
We  also  see  antifungal  and  antibacterial 
agents,  a  new  antibiotic  effective  against 
staph,  and  the  beginnings  of  an  antiviral  pro- 
gram. W^e  also  realize  that  even  with  the 
latest  streamlined  computers,  there  are  still 
some  things  about  research  that  will  be  to- 
tally unexpjected.  As  new  methods  of  testing 
evolve,  we  may  find  that  we've  got  compounds 
sitting  on  our  shelves  totally  Ineffective  In 
animals,  but  magniflcantly  helpful  to  hu- 
man beings." 

Increasingly,  foreign  countries  will  be  im- 
pressed with  a  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion approval,  notes  Dr.  D.  J.  Buddrus,  vice 
president  for  biomedical  sciences.  "An  PDA 
approval  right  now  is  the  best  selling  polni 
a  drug  can  have  in  Just  about  any  foreign 
country.  They  look  upon  our  PDA  as  a  stand- 
ard-bearer. They  will  probably  be  modeling 
their  regultory  bodies  along  UJS.  lines  In  the 
future." 

And  a  bench  chemist,  given  to  flights  of 
CTeative  fancy,  sees  the  future  from  still  an- 
other angle.  "What  we'll  be  able  to  do  some- 
day with  a  computer  and  some  yeast,  only 
Grod  knows." 


THE  DOMESTIC  FISHING  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  resolution  from  the  National 
Maritime  Union  in  the  Port  of  Galveston 
concerning  the  state  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.  I  certainly  share 
their  "oncem  in  this  regard,  as  evidenced 
by  mj'  remarks  on  this  subject  of  Sep- 
tember 27, 1967. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  entered  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  all  may  take 
notice  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  sensa- 
tional progress  in  using  the  wealth  of  the  seas 
to  make  hay  among  the  hungry  peoples  of 
the  world:  and 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing  Industry 
continues  to  decline  and  suffer  as  the  fishing 
fleet  diminishes:  and 

Whereas  this  means  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  a 
loss  of  tax  revenues  to  seaport  cities  such  as 
Galveston:  and 

Whereas  the  rise  In  fishing  Imports  and 
the  expansion  of  Russian,  Norwegian,  and 
Japanese  fishing  fleets  poses  a  financial 
threat  to  Gulf  Coast  fishing; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
Johnson  Administration  be  called  upon  to 
grant  long-range,  "low  Interest"  loans  to  do- 
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mestlc  fishermen  so  that  they  can^^ulld 
larger  fleets  and  compete  more  equally  with 
other  nations;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  approxi- 
mate sixty  (60)  percent  import  of  our  fi^ 
consumption  be  made  a  maximum  and  the 
quota  1^  adjusted  downward  annually  as 
united  States   fish  producUon  is  Increased, 

^Be  It  also  further  resolved:  That  there  be  a 
development  of  new  shipyards  specializing  in 
fishing  vessel  construction,  one  each  on  the 
&,st  and  West  Coast  and  a  development  of 
o^ean  fish  farms  in  eleven  (11)  areas  of  all 
ToZl  of  the  mainland  of  the  U.S.,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

We  the  undersigned,  a.=k  the  Congressional 
leaders  to  hold  prompt  hearings  to  develop 
a  program  such  as  the  above  resolution  for 
the  fishing  industry. 

Adopted  by  the  membership   of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  in  the  Port  of  G^^^s- 
ton  on  the  asth  day  of  Augus^    1967. 
John  T.  Kelly, 

Agent. 


SECRETARY     RUSKS     STATEMENT 
ON   -VIETNAM 


Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  last  week 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  stated  clearly 
and  concisely  the  reasons  why  oui'  Na- 
tion is  engaged  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Rusk  did  not  attempt  to  nunimize 
the  problems  Vietnam  has  caused  the 
United  States,  He  pointed  out  that  Ainer- 
icans  are  an  impatient  people,  and  that 
It  is  not  easy  for  our  people  to  wage  a 
struggle  by  limited  means  for  Umitea 
obTectives.  He  said  that  the  Present  im- 
patience about  Vietnam  is  thoroughly 
imderstandable. 

As  the  debate  over  Vietnam  contmues 
in  our  country,  it  appears  that  the  issue 
centers  on  variation  of  a  single  theme,  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  is  the  case.  That 
theme  is  a  central  position  restmg  upon 
the  lollowing  considerations: 

First.  The  pursuit  of  our  limited  objec- 
tives by  limited  means. 

Second  The  need  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments  and   defend   our   vital   national 

Interests.  .    x.  •   „  *v,ic 

Third   Our  earnest  desire  to  biing  this 

conflict  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  as  soon 

as  possible.  .       ^      *     ^ 

Oui'  enemies  should  not  misunderstand 
the  character  of  this  debate    Secretary 
Rusk  made  this  point  very  clear.  But  it 
Is  a  point  which  will  be  valid  for  as  long 
as  debate  over  Vietnam  continues.  Our 
system  of  government  not  only  tolerates 
debate  but  encourages  it.  Our  conflictmg 
views  will  continue  to  receive  widespread 
Tttention  throughout  the  world^  Friends 
and  enemies  alike  in  other  countries  may 
be  encoui-aged  to  equate  dissent  m  tfie 
United  States  with  a  lack  of  resolve.  This 
could  lead  to  miscalculations  which  m 
turn  could  lead  to  actions  or  responses 
of  tragic  proportions. 

As  the  Secretary  said,  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant body  of  American  opinion  which 
would  have  us  withdraw  from  Vietimm 
and  abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  the  dic- 
tates of  Asian  communism.  I  also  share 
his  view  that  there  is  no  significant  opin- 
ion among  us  which  wishes  to  transform 
this  struggle  into  a  general  war.  Thisis  a 
message  of  vital  importance  to  world 
peace. 

CXIII 1837— Part  21 


COUNTY  POVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dommic 
Gacetta.  program  director  for  the  Knox 
County  Community  Action  Committee  in 
Rockland,  Maine,  in  which  he  reports  on 
developments  in  the  county  poverty  pro- 

^rthink  my  colleagues  wUl  be  interested 
in  learning  of  these  highly  succe^^^ 
programs  which  are  enriching  the  liv  es  ol 
many  famUies  in  the  count>\ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ga- 
cettas  letter  be  inserted  m  the  Record 
at  this  point.  

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Knox  Covntt  Communitt  Action 

COMMrrTEE. 

ijocfcland.  Maine.  October  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
US.  Senate, 

Wafhington,  DC.  ,-.„„_*.- 

DE^B  "senator  Muskie:  The  Knox  County 
community  Action  Committee,  after  evalu- 
ati^the  progress  ol  our  current  poverty 
Sams  is  pleased  with  the  developments 
[^^^t  to  share  them  with  you  to  keep 
you  better  informed   on   these   programs   In 

""^S^Nelghborhood  Youth  Corps  Progra^ 
is  funded  for  20  out-of-school  placemente. 
Of  Tis  group,  four  have  returned  to  schcwl 
^  comimie  their  education.  Three  return^ 
to  local  public  high  schools  and  one  Is  en- 
siled ma  leading  prep  school  aft"  receWng 
a  »500.00  scholarship  on  the  basis  of  his  aptl- 

"'■'Efghryouths  on  U.e  program  have  left 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  permanent 
employment.  Two  of  this  group  left  for  train- 
ing related  employment  and  six  entered  em- 
ployment outside  the  training  related  area^ 
^  ^o  girls  With  dependent  children  on  A^ 
left  the  program  after  referral  to  WorK  tx- 
perienceC  further  training.  One  is  l^ing 
tra  ned  in  prinUng  and  the  other  «  a  bak« 
oSfbov  training  as  a  Landscape  Aide  has 
been  offered  seasonal  employment  at  the 
RocKland  country  Club.  He  wlU  continue  his 
training  during  the  off  season  with  the  Soil 
and  Conservation  Service  locaUy. 

A=  enroUees  of  this  program  return  to 
school  or  leave  for  various  reasons_  we  a^ 
always  recruiting  In  an  attempt  to  keep  our 
20  placements  occupied. 

Our  Homemaker  Service  Program  co^ists 
of  a  Director  and  six  Homemakers  Ui  ^s 
Countv.  Alth.aigh  this  program  has  only  been 
.    m   operation   since    June    of    this   year^  we 
haverecelved  manv  favorable  comments  for 
the  varletv  of  ser^■ice  provided.  Over  eighty 
faLlies  have  received  benefit  of  Homem^s 
and  they  are  currently  serving  over  60  fan^- 
lies  with  regularity.  Their  services   Include 
meal  plannllg,  budgeting,  food  P"paraUon 
cleanliness  of  the  home  and  person  and  other 
necessary  duties  of  this  type^  ^^^^^^i^,!^' 
will  soon  be  demonstratli  g  the  use   of  sur- 
plus   foods    to    mothers    who    wiU   meet    In 
eroups  for  this  purpose, 
^we  completed  a  successful  Summer  Head 
Start  Program,  with  163  children  In  11  cla«- 
rooms  throughout   the  County.   "These   chU- 
dren.  In  addiUon  to  the  t^^^^^  ^f;^]^  ^^l 
received  and  experiences  provided  them^  sJso 
received  Dental  and  Medical  Services  which 
wUl  prove  beneficial  to  all  of  them  through- 
out their  lives.  In  addition,  parents  tiirough 
particlpaUon   in   this   program   also   exp«ji- 
enced  new  Ideas  and  knowledge  which  will 
help  them  In  Uieir  parent-child  relationship. 
Our  Work  Studv  Program  provided  sum- 
mer jobs  for  5  needy  college  ^^^^f^^^f^^ 
paid  them  a  total  of  $3,140.00  which  will  be 
helpful  in  the  coming  school  year. 


Funds  from  the  Older  Americans  Acthave 
made  It  possible  to  provide  stereo,  tele^l^u 
and  other  furniture  and  ^^"'J'^f^li^^ 
West    Room    of    the    Rockland    Community 
Center  for  the  relaxation  and  enjoyment  ol 
the  Senior  Citizens  In  this  area    They  aJ^ 
have    recently    enjoyed    3    excursions    which 
accommodated  65  to  75  people  on  each  trip^ 
In  March   a  large  group  of   Senior   Otoens 
enloyed  a  trip  to  the  Ice  Follies  in  Boston. 
™s^trip  was  foUowed  up  In  AprU  with  an 
excursion  to  the  Flower  Show  In  Boston.  In 
August  an  excursion  to  Cabbage  Islwid  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  A  foliage  trip  to  the  Rangley 
Lak^    Region    is    planned    for    Wednesday, 
October  11,  and  a  large  turn  out  is  expected 
for  this  trip  also. 

Sincerely  yours,  

Dominic  J.  G.acttta, 

Proaram  Director. 


THE      IMPORTANCE       OF      BLACK - 
OWNED  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
crucial  needs  of  the  Negro  community  in 
America  is  the  rapid  expansion  of  black- 
o\^Tied  financial  institutions  and  the  de- 
velopment of  black  administrative  and 
entrepreneurial  talent  to  manage  them. 
The  current  role  of  black-owned  finan- 
cial institutions  in  promoUng  urban  re- 
habUitation  has  recenUy  been  surveyed 
and    assessed   by   Andrew   F.   Bnmmer 
member  of  the  Board  of  Go^^emors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In  a  little 
noticed  but  very  important   address  to 
the    National    Bankers    Association    m 
Kansas  City  on  September  22.  Dr^Bnm- 
mer  made  a  number  of  cogent  observa- 
tions,   based    on    a    wealth    of    factual 
matter.  Among  them  are  the  followmg. 
in  paraphrase: 

First  Rising  inccxne  in  the  Negro  com- 
munitv  in  attracting  national  businesses 
into  a  market  hitherto  the  primary  pre- 
serve of  Negro  businessmen;  as  a  result. 
"Negro  business  and  professional  men  in 
traditional  fields  are  declining  relative 
to  the  population."  ,^.  „  i 

Second.  This  new  influx  of  national 
business  into  the  Negro  community  "may 
be  resulting  in  a  net  drain  on  the  sav- 
ings of  the  urban  ghetto." 

Third  Although  the  Negro  middleclass 
is  expanding  rapidly,  the  new  jobs  are 
most  likely  to  be  in  salaried  occupations 
which  are  not  promising  sources  of  com- 
munity leadership. 

Mr  Brimmers  conclusion,  based  on 
the^e  and  relat«l  observations,  is  that 
large  white-owned  national  institutions, 
such  as  Ufe  insurance  companies,  must 
develop  new  avenues  of  cooperations  with 
community-based,  black-owned  insti^- 
tions  and  companies  "to  bmld  not  simply 
physical  structures  but  human  bridges  as 
well  in  the  ghetto." 

As  an  example.  Dr.  Brimmer  points 
to  the  recent   announcement   that  the 
life  insurance  industry  ■will  invest  $1  bil- 
lion in  housing  for  slum  areas. 
It  is  my  Impression — 

He  says — 
beaed  on  considerable  checking  with  Industry 
^itls,  th»t  so  far  no  major  1^*^^^^^ 
company  has  designated   any  of  the  Negro 
niortgage    bankers    m    correepondents. 

He  advocates  a  conscious  effort  tv  the 
hfe  insurance  companies  to  strengthen 
Neero-ovi-ned   financial    institutions    by 
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cooperating  with  them  In  the  origination 
and  servicing  of  mortgage  loans  under 
this  new  program.  And  at  the  same  time, 
he  points  out.  the  experience  of  Negro 
businessmen  familiar  with  conditions  in 
central  city  slum  areas  can  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  investors  entering 
those  areas  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  theme  of  Dr.  Brim- 
mer's remarks  is  reflected  in  a  bill  which 
I  have  joined  39  other  Senators  in  spon- 
soring. The  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  (S.  1592)  would  charter 
a  private  nonprofit  foundation  to  make 
or  participate  in  mortgage  loans  in 
credit-short  areas  to  encourage  home 
ownership  for  lower  income  families.  The 
bill  would  require  the  Foundation  to  re- 
tain 3  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  its  bonds  as  a  reserve.  Ordinarily, 
as  a  matter  of  normal  banking  practice, 
such  reserves  would  be  invested  in  U.S. 
Treasury  obligations  or  other  high  grade 
securities.  But  in  section  109if)  of  S. 
1592  we  included  a  highly  important  pro- 
vision. It  says: 

In  managing  such  reserve  account,  the 
Foundation  shall  give  preference  to  malting 
deposit*  In  those  financial  Institutions  ac- 
tively engaged  In  making  loans  or  otherwise 
carrying  on  activities  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
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What  this  means.  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
up  to  $60  million  of  the  foundation's 
reserve  capital  would  be  deposited  in 
lending  institutions  actively  making 
loans  in  urban  slums.  The  consequence 
of  this  provision,  I  am  sure,  would  be  a 
new  source  of  capital  for  black-owned 
financial  institutions,  which  would  en- 
able them  to  expand  their  lending  ac- 
tivities in  their  own  communities.  The 
amount — $60  million — is  certainly  not 
suflBcienc  to  the  needs.  But  I  think  it  does 
establish  an  important  principle,  in  line 
with  Dr.  Brimmer's  recommendation  to 
the  National  Bankers  Association. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  forth- 
coming amendments  to  Federal  Housing 
Administration  laws,  coupled  with  a  new 
willingness  among  capital  Investors  as 
exemplified  by  the  insurance  companies, 
will  produce  a  sharp  upturn  in  mortgage 
lending  and  home  ownership  In  the 
ghettos.  I  hope  they  are  right.  One  cru- 
cial factor  is  the  determination  of  the 
FHA  to  move  boldly  forward  to  insure 
mortgages  in  these  areas  in  which,  in 
many  cases,  no  FHA  underwriter  has  set 
foot  for  years.  Another  crucial  factor  is 
the  need  for  public  and  private  agencies 
to  prepare  lower  income  families  to  be- 
come owners  of  their  own  homes  or 
apartments.  Near  the  end  of  his  remarks 
Dr.  Brimmer  touches  on  these  important 
points  in  describing  the  experience  of 
four  Philadelphia  savings  banks,  which, 
because  of  FHA  reluctance  and  insuffi- 
cient homeowner  preparation,  have  been 
able  to  commit  only  $1V2  million  out  of 
an  allocated  $20  million  In  mortgage 
loans  over  an  18-month  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Brimmer's  excellent  ad- 
dress, "Financial  Institutions  and  Urban 
Rehabilitation"  be  included  at  tills  point 
in  the  Rkcoiu). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Financial  iNsnTtmoNs  and  Ubban 
Rehabiutation 
(Remarks  by  Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  member. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Bankers  Association,  Hotel 
Continental.  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Septem- 
ber 22,  1967) 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  nation's 
leading  life  Insurance  companies  that  they 
plan  to  Invest  $1  billion  In  urban  rehabilita- 
tion has  thrown  Into  sharp  focus  a  number 
of  questions  relating  to  the  role  of  financial 
Institutions  In  the  core  areas  of  our  cities. 
This  meeting  of  bankers  who  devote  their 
energies  almost  entirely  to  meeting  some  of 
the  financial  needs  of  the  citizens  of  these 
areas  provides  a  good  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  several  of  these  issues. 

The  principal  points  In  the  remarks  which 
follow  can  be  summarized  briefly: 

With  the  steady  (though  mixed)  improve- 
ment in  employment  opportunities,  the  in- 
come of  the  Negro  community  is  rising  more 
rapidly  than  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

This  rising  income  is  attracting  more  and 
more  national  businesses  (including  Ufe  in- 
surance companies  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions) to  a  market  which  was  previously 
the  primary  preserve  of  Negro  businessmen. 
The  results  are  not  unexpected:  with  the 
decline  in  the  protective  tariff  of  segrega- 
tion. Negro  business  and  professional  men  in 
traditional  fields  are  decUnlng  relative  to  the 
population. 

Negro-owned  financial  Institutions,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  recently  chartered 
banks,  are  making  only  limited  progress  Ln 
the  face  of  growing  competition  from  the 
larger  institutions  active  in  the  general 
market. 

The  results  are  also  disturbing:  although 
the  Negro  middle  class  is  expanding  at  a 
rapid  pace,  the  new  Job  opportunities  are 
concentrated  in  the  middle  grade  technical 
and  professional  occupations.  While  these 
are  clearly  improvements  over  the  low-skill 
and  low-paid  traditionally  held  by  the  aver- 
age Negro,  they  ordlnarUy  are  not  a  prom- 
ising source  of  rommunity  leadership. 

The  vigorous  competition  of  the  major 
Institutions  (especially  the  competition  from 
the  life  Insurance  companies)  for  business 
In  the  Negro  community — combined  with 
their  Investment  patterns — may  be  re- 
sulting In  a  net  drain  on  the  savings  of  the 
urban  ghetto. 

These  trends  suggest  strongly  that  the 
nation's  leading  financial  Institutions  should 
re-examine  carefully  their  techniques  of 
doing  business  In  the  ghetto.  For  example, 
the  move  by  the  insurance  companies  to  In- 
vest $1  billion  In  urban  areas  could  be  sup- 
plemented through  a  more  direct  Involve- 
ment with  financial  institutions  already 
operating  in   the  ghetto. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine  from  personal 
conversations  in  the  industry,  no  leading 
Ufe  Insurance  company  has  designated  a 
Negro  mortgage  banker  as  a  local  corre- 
spondent. Since  a  major  share  of  the  mort- 
gage origination  and  servicing  business  is 
done  through  such  correspondence,  the 
establishment  of  such  links  would  facilitate 
the  flow  of  Investment  Into  the  ghetto. 

The  Negro-owned  banks  can  also  play  an 
expanded  role  in  the  creation  of  new  Job 
opportunities  In  urban  areas  through  Joint 
ventures  with  white-owned  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions.  An  actual  project  now 
under  active  consideration  wUl  illustrate 
clearly  how  this  can  be  done. 

TRENDS  IN  PERSONAI,  INC0^M 

Before  examining  more  closely  the  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  financial  Institu- 


tions in  the  ghetto,  let  us  review  recent 
developments  In  the  Income  and  employ- 
ment patterns  for  nonwhltes.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  personal  Income  of  the  nonwhlte 
community  (of  which  Negroes  make  up  well 
over  90  percent)  has  risen  substantially  in 
absolute  terms  and  in  comparison  with  that 
for  the  white  community.  The  actual  fig- 
ures showing  the  median  Income  of  fam- 
ilies are; 


Nonwhite  as 
Tear  Total  White       Nonwhite     percent  of 

white 


1960 $5,620  J5.835  J3. 233  0.55 

1961 5,737  5,981  3.191  .53 

1962 5.956  6.237  3.330  .53 

1963 6.249  6. 548  3,465  .53 

1964 6.569  6,858  3.839  .56 

1965 6,882  7.170  3.971  .55 

1966 7,436  7.722  4.628  .60 


Sever^l  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  figures.  During  the  first  three  years 
of  the  1960's.  the  gap  between  the  median 
Income  of  white  and  nonwhlte  families 
actually  widened;  the  ratio  of  nonwhite  to 
white  income  fell  from  .55  In  1960  to  .53  in 
1963.  This  deterioration  was  a  direct  reflec- 
tion of  the  slow  pace  of  the  economy  follow- 
ing the  1960-61  recession.  Between  1960  and 
1963.  the  median  Income  of  white  families 
rose  by  $713.  or  by  12  per  cent.  The  corre- 
sponding changes  for  nonwhltes  were  $232  or 
7  per  cent.  However,  following  the  general  tax 
reduction  of  1964.  the  national  economy  ex- 
panded much  more  vigorously  and  was  fur- 
ther stimulated  by  the  acceleration  of  the 
military  effort  In  Vietnam.  One  result  was  a 
sharp  climb  in  personal  Income.  For  white 
families,  the  gain  amounted  to  $1,174  (or  18 
per  cent)  between  1963  and  1966.  In  this 
same  period,  however,  the  gain  In  the  median 
income  of  nonwhlte  families  was  almost  as 
large  In  absolute  terms — an  Increase  of 
$1.163 — and  represented  a  rise  of  34  per  cent, 
or  nearly  double  that  recorded  for  white 
families.  In  these  most  recent  years,  non- 
whltes made  substantial  gains  In  employ- 
ment, and  again  the  gap  between  white  and 
nonwhlte  Income  was  narrowed. 

These  'mprovements  In  the  Income  of  non- 
white  families  obviously  have  meant  a  fur- 
ther substantial  rise  In  the  aggregate  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Negro  community.  In 
1963,  total  money  Income  of  families  and 
unrelated  Individuals  amounted  to  $371.1 
bUIlon,  of  which  $347.5  bUllon  was  earned 
by  whites  and  $23.6  billion  by  nonwhltes. 
Thus  nonwhltes  accounted  for  6.4  per  cent 
of  the  total.  By  1965,  the  total  had  climbed 
to  $419.1  billion;  the  Income  of  whites 
amounted  to  $391.7  billion  and  that  of  non- 
whltes to  $27.4  billion.  So,  the  nonwhltes' 
share  had  risen  to  6.6  per  cent.  With  the 
large  relative  gains  In  family  Income  regis- 
tered last  year,  the  total  purchasing  power 
of  the  nonwhite  community  has  undoubtedly 
expanded  further.  Thus,  the  Negro  market 
offers  an  even  stronger  inducement  for  mer- 
chants selling  to  the  general  community. 

TRENDS    IN    MffiDLE   CLASS   EMPLOYMENT   AMONG 
NONWHITES 

The  pattern  of  Income  changes  described 
above  has  been  the  result  of  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  upgrading  of  nonwhlte  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Between  1963  and  1966, 
employment  of  nonwhite  workers  Increased 
by  10.1  per  cent — from  a  monthly  average 
of  7,234  thousand  to  7,968  thousand.  For 
white  workers,  the  corresponding  gain  was 
7.3  per  cent — from  61,675  thousand  to  66,097 
thousand.  Thus,  Negroes  obtained  about  14 
per  cent  of  the  net  Increase  In  employment, 
although  they  represented  Just  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  labor  force.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  nonwhltes  fell  by  one-third  be- 
tween 1963  and  1966— from  10.8  per  cent  to 
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7.3  per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  White  workers 
experienced  the  identical  relative  decline  in 
their  vmemployment  rate— from  5.0  per  cent 
to  3.3  per  cent. 

But  as  also  mentioned  above,  there  was  a 
noticeable  change  In  the  pattern  of  employ- 
ment growth  among  nonwhltes.  Between 
1963  and  1966.  total  nonwliite  employment 
rose  by  734  thousand.  About  one-half  of  this 
Kaln  centered  in  white  collar  Jobs,  although 
Snlv  18  per  cent  of  employed  nonwhltes  were 
holding  such  Jobs  Ui  1963.  Among  white  col- 
lar occupations,  the  gains  were  pi>rticularl> 
striking  for  clerical  and  professional  and 
technical  workers. 

In  contrast,  the  Increases  registered  for 
managers,  officials  and  proprietors  were  quite 
modest.  Those  receiving  salaries  rose  by  22 
thousand,  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  6  thou- 
sand among  those  who  were  self-employed- 
all  of  which  was  concentrated  in  the  retail 
trade  sector.  Thus,  nonwhite  businessmen  in 
areas  other  than  retaU  trade  apparently 
about  held  their  own.  If  this  pattern  of  em- 
ployment changes  can  be  believed,  it  is  of 
some  significance.  It  could  mean  that  the 
apparent  downtrend  In  self  employment 
among  nonwhltes  observed  since  about  1950 
may  be  moderating.  While  the  tendency  for 
the  number  of  nonwhite  owner -operator?  In 
the  retail  sector  to  decline  as  public  accom- 
modations become  generally  open  to  Negroes 
may  continue,  other  business  opportunities 
may  grow  more  rapidly. 

But  the  adverse  changes  in  white  collar 
emplo\-ment    have    not    been    restricted    to 
businessmen.  The  number  of  Negro  lawyers 
is  growing  slowly,  while  Uie  number  of  Negro 
physicians  and  dentists  is  actually  declining 
in  relation  to  total  Negro  employment.  Even 
the   number  of  school  teachers  is  declining 
relative  to  the  Negro  labor  force.  In  contrast. 
as    observed    above,    the    number    of    Negro 
clerical,  sales  and  non-professional  technical 
workers  has  shown  remarkable  expansion  in 
recent  years.  By  1966,  nonwhltes   (who  con- 
stituted 10.8  per  cent  of  total  employment) 
represented  5.0  per  cent  of  all  white  collar 
work.rs  and  6.3  per  cent  of  all  clerical  work- 
ers On  the  other  hand,  they  repietented  only 
4.3  per  cent  of  the  professional  i.ud  technical 
workers,     aside     from     those     employed     In 
teaching  and  the  health  professions.  Other 
examples  could  be  cited,  but  the  basic  point 
still  holds:  white  collar  employment  among 
Negroes    is    becoming    increasingly    concen- 
trated in  the  middle  grade  salary  categories, 
especially     In     nursing,     ret.iil     sales,     data 
processing,  clerical  and  similar  activities. 

These  trends  are  disturbing.  While  these 
occupatiotis  are  obviously  improvements  over 
the  traditional  low-paying  jobs  as  operatives, 
laborers  and  service  workers,  they  are  not 
particularly  promising  sources  of  community 
leadc  ship.  For  instance,  although  a  com- 
puter programmer  may  earn  as  much  [ot 
more)  than  a  high  school  principal,  he 
clearly  has  less  weight  In  the  community  s 
affairs.  A  Negro  reservation";  clerk  !n  a  lead- 
ing downtown  hotel  is  in  the  sme  business 
as  the  former  Negro  hotel  owner,  but  here, 
also,  his  community  role  is  less  significant. 
In  my  opinion,  the  expansion  of  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes  in  the  truly  professional  and 
managerial  occupations  should  be  a  prime 
goal  of  the  Negro  business  community. 

TRENDS   AMONG   NEGRO-OWNED   FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

At  this  point,  let  us  return  to  the  promis- 
ing role  which  financial  institutions  can  play 
in  the  reconstruction  of  our  u.  o.in  centers. 
As  I  stressed  above,  the  Negro-owned  finan- 
cial Institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
newly-chartered  banks,  have  been  falhng 
behmd  relative  to  the  growth  of  Uie  income 
of  the  Negro  community  at  large. 

This  can  be  seen  clearly  in  the  following 
summary  table: 


COMPOUNDED  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  RATES  OF  CHANGE 
tin  p«icent| 


Personal  incom* 


1961-65    1961-63    196J-65 


Total 

White 

Nonwhite. 


5.4 

5.3 
7.1 


4.  6  6.  3 

4.5  6.2 

6.5  7.7 


Lite  insurance  companies         1961-66    1961-63    1963-66 


Insurance  in  force: 

All  companies =■  J 

Nejro-owned  companies..-  '  ' 

Total  assets:  , 

All  companies J-' 

Nejro-owned  companies.-.  /.» 


7.7 
2.1 

5.5 
2.6 


10.5 
3.4 

5.8 
2.6 


insured  commercial  banks'  1957-66    1957-63    196J-66 


Allbanks...  - .-•-        ^^ 

Federal  Reserve  members  witn 
total  deposits  between  J5,- 

000,000  and  $10,000,000 2-2 

Negro-owned  banks H-* 

Excluding  newly  chartered 
banks 


3.2 


1.4 
9.0 


8.9 


3.9 
16.6 

5.S 


1  Total  assets. 

The  first  thing  to  note  U  that,  as  shown 
earlier   the  personal  Income  of  the  nonwhite 
communitv  has  grown  about  one-quarter  to 
one-third  faster  than  that  of  tlie  ^^^\°^l^ 
a  whole  since   the   beginning  of   the   1960  s. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro-owned  Ufe  in- 
surance  companies   have   grown   only   about 
one-third  to  one-half  as  fast  as  the  life  in- 
surance industry  as  a  whole.  The  exper  ence 
of  the  Negro-owned  banks  has  been  mixed. 
Those  institutions  which  were  in  business 
prior  to  1963  have  grown  much  more  slowly 
thm    all    insured    commercial    banks.   How- 
ever  their  growth  rate  has  exceeded  that  for 
the  small  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system.  The  four  or  five  newly  char- 
tered Negro-owned  banks    (mainly  national 
banks)    have   expanded   rapidly,   and   one   of 
them    is    now    the    third    or    fourth    largMt 
among     the      group     of      17      Negro-owned 
institutions. 

What  factors  underlie  these  trends?  How 
does  one  account  for  the  extremely  modest 
progress  of  the  Negro-owned  life  insurance 
companies?  Why  have  the  Negro-owned 
banks  registered  such  a  diverse  pattern  of 
growth? 

First   let  us  look  at  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies.'For   much    of    the    last    decade,    the 
large  national  institutions  have  been   mak- 
ing  a   special   effort   to   tap   the   expanding 
market    for    insurance    among    middle    class 
Negroes.  Many  of  them  have  adopted  spe- 
cial  promotional   programs  directed   at   this 
miu-ket:     Thev    have    bid    successfully    for 
some  of  the  most  promising  officials  of  Ne- 
gro insurance  companie  .  and  a  fairly  large 
number  have   established  district   offices   in 
the  heart  of  the  urban  areas  populated  prl- 
marilv   by   Negroes.   For   example,   it    Is   re- 
ported   that    one    such    olEce    of    a    national 
company  was  recently  located  in  Chicago  s 
Southside.  with  the  expectation  of  building 
UP   to   a   force   of   22   salesmen    and   under- 
writmes  of  about  830  million  in  a  few  years. 
But    let  me  repeat,  this  type  of  competition 
with   the  Negro-owned  companS-s  has  been 
underway  fof  almost  a  decade.  The  result  is 
that    many   Negroes    active   in   the   industry 
believe  that  anv  one  of  the  largest  five  or 
six  life  instu-ance  companies  in  the  country 
is  now  carrying  on  its  own  books  more  cov- 
erage on  the  Uves  of  Negro  citizens  than  is 
carried  bv  all  of  the  Negro-owned  companies 
combineci.  This  assertion  is  not  difficult  to 
believe    when   wc    note    that    the   48   Negro- 
owned  companies  had  $2.2  billion  of  insur- 
ance in  force  and  total  assets  of  $390  million 
at  the  end  of  1966. 


This  new  Interest  In  the  Negro  market  rep- 
resents a  significant  change  in  itself.  Until 
r?^w  years  ago.  virtually  all  of  the  national 
companies   avoided   entirely  or  were   highly 
selective  in  the  issuance  of  policies  on  Negro 
lives    a  pracUce  which  they  felt  was  necessi- 
tated by  excessively  high  mortality  rates  m 
the  Negro  community  As  we  know,  this  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  national  «>mPf=  « 
was  the  main  reason  that  Negro-owned  life 
comp.anies  found  such  promising  market*  fM" 
so  m^anv  vears.  With  the  change  in  pracUce. 
the  nation-wide  compames  are  now  concen- 
uatine  on  expanding  coverage  in  the  Negro 
community-especially  among  the  members 
of    the    grov,nng    middle    class.    While    the 
averacie  Negro  pohcy  is  undoubtedly  smaller 
than  the  average  for  white  pohcyholaers,  in 
the  aggregate  the  volume  of  net  premiums 
(and  the  net  savings  component)    collected 
in  the  Negro  community  is  sizable  and  grow- 
ing   The  over-all  result  has  been  a  marked 
slow-down  m  the  progress  of  the  Negro-owned 
compames.  But.  more  fundamentally,   these 
developments  also  have  a  number  of  Bertous 
impucations  for  the  availablUty  of  funds  for 
investment  in  the  ghetto.  I  shall  return  to 
this  point  before  closing  these  remarks 

Turning  to   Negro-owned   banks,   tlae   first 
thine  to  observe  is  that^taken  as  a  group— 
thev  are  not  appreciably  different  f^n^  other 
banks  of  comparable  size   At  the  end  of  1966 
the    17   Negro-owned   instltuaons   had   total 
assets  of  $122  miUion  and  held  total  deposlM 
of  $108  nUlllon    Thus,  they  refwesented  0.033 
per  cent  of  the  total  assets  of  insured  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  country.  But  even  this 
small  figure  refiected  modest  but  steady  Un- 
provement.   because   in   1^63    their   share   of 
inch  assets  wa*  0.021  per  cent,  and  in  1957  it 
was  0  018  per  cent.  As  mentioned  above    a 
large  proporUon  of  the  relative  gain  recorded 
bv  the  Negro-owned  banks  can  be  traced  to 
•he  fovir  or  five  recenUy  chartered  national 
banks,    which    were    able    to    get    ■"^^6'^;^/ 
mainly  because  of  more  liberal  pohcies  fol- 
^wed'bv  the  comptroller  of  the  Cu^^"^ 
during  the  early  1960's,  More  recently_  a  few 
States  have  also  charterea  Negro-own«i  Insti- 
tutions which  Will  operate  in  the  ghettos  of 
several  of  our  large  cities. 

Further  insight  Into  the  characteristics  of 
the  Negro-owned  banks  <^^ ^ ^l^J^"?^ 
paring^  few  key  ratios  for  the  banks  in  1966 
as  shown  below  (per  cent)  : 


Ratios 


Cash  and  U.S.  Governmerrt/ 
total  assets 

Cash,  total  assets -- 

U.S  Govemmenl'total 
dssets  .   

Loans  total  deposits  — ... 

Tinie  deposits,  total  deposits. 

Capital  risli  assets 


Negro- 
owned 
banks 


Federal 

Reserve 
members 

vvitn 
assets 

ot  %i.- 

oocooo 

to  SIC  - 
000,000 


All 
insured 
commer- 
cial 
banks 


35.9 
11.8 

24  1 
58.2 
51.3 
14.7 


36.0 
14.2 

21.  S 
53.8 
49.2 
13.4 


28.1 
15.1 

13.1 
64.7 
52.8 
11.0 


The  Negro-owned  banks  are  compared  with 
all  insured  commercial  banks  as  well  as  with 
Federal  Reserve  member  banks  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  as  ^he  Negro-owned 
institutions.  (The  mean  asset  ho.dlng  of  the 
Negro-owned  banks  was  $7.2  million  against 
$298  miUion  for  all  insured  commercial 
banks).  In  relation  to  total  assets,  the  Negro 
banks  tend  to  hold  a  smaller  proportion  of 
cash  and  loans  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
U.S  Government  securities  than  do  other 
banks— except  that  theU  loan-deposit  ratio 
is  higher  than  for  smaller  member  banks  of 
tfie  Federal  Reserve  System.  They  also  seem 
to  rely  on  time  deposits  as  a  source  of  funds 
to  about  the  same  extent  as  do  other  banke. 
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However,  as  a  grroup.  the  Negro-owned  banks 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more  heavily 
capitalized. 

But  this  global  review  does  not  tell  us  very 
much  of  what  we  need  to  know  about  the 
performance  of  the  Negro-owned  institutions. 
During  the  last  few  months,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  people  In  several 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  I  have  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  studying  the 
experiences  of  the  Negro-owned  banks.  With- 
out going  Into  details  concerning  particular 
banks,  the  findings  can  be  summarized 
briefly  in  the  following  observations  on  asset 
quality  and  the  problems  faced  by  their 
managements. 

Over-all   the   asset   quality   of   the   banks 
seems  to  be  fair.  However,  the  banks  char- 
tered  prior  to   1960  appear  to  follow  some- 
what leas  venturesome  policies  than  do  the 
newly-chartered  InsUtutlons,  and  this  shows 
up  m  a  number  of  differences  among  them. 
For  example,  among  these  older  Institutions, 
there  Is  a  heavy  reliance  on  savings  accounts 
of  Individuals  and  less  reliance  on  demand 
depoelta — especially  of  partnerships  and  cor- 
porations. They  rarely  make  unsecured  loans, 
with  the  bulk  of  their  lending  activity  cen- 
tering In  loans  secured  by  real  estate.  Their 
«   loan  loss  record  Is  good.  The  ratio  of  loans 
to  deposits  In  these  banks  Is  somewhat  low, 
averaging   53   per   cent,   compared   with   an 
average  of  58  per  cent  and  a  range  of  42  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  for  all  Negro-owned  Insti- 
tutions.  This  lower  average   ratio  probably 
reflects  primarily  the  policy  of  making  basic- 
ally only  secured  loans.  As  a  group,  the  asset 
quality  of  these  older  banks  was  generally 
satisfactory. 

Among  the  banks  chartered  since  1960.  the 
asset  quality  is  generally  not  qiilte  as  satis- 
factory as  that  found  In  the  older  Institu- 
tions— even  of  comparable  size.  These  newer 
banks  have  gone  readily  Into  areas  of  un- 
secured loans  and  discounting  of  consumer 
Installment  contracts,  principally  dealer 
generated  automobile  paper.  Because  these 
fields  were  generally  unexplored  by  the  banks, 
some  of  them  have  encountered  a  number  of 
difficulties.  Some  of  the  newer  banks  have 
not  been  able  to  press  their  collection  poli- 
cies as  vigorously  as  they  would  have  liked, 
and  past  due  loans  have  averaged  somewhat 
higher  than  for  other  banks.  This  may  be 
due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  the  newer  banks 
have  moved — sometimes  aggressively — to  ex- 
tend lo«ins  to  lower  Income  groups  which  find 
it  very  difficult  to  make  up  payments  on 
amortized  loans  once  they  become  delin- 
quent. 

Probably  the  most  serious  problem  faced 
by  all  of  the  Negro-owned  banks  Is  that  of 
obUlnlng.  training— and  retraining  person- 
nel. This  seems  to  be  true  of  clerlcaJ  person- 
nel as  well  as  of  senior  management  and 
younger  Individuals  with  management  poten- 
tial. The  older,  well  establUhed  banks  have 
managements  which  are  generally  rated  satis- 
factory, and  most  of  them  have  provided 
adequately  for  management  succession. 
However,  they  do  seem  to  encounter  consid- 
erable difficulty  In  maintaining  experienced 
operating  staffs.  Since  these  banks  (like  those 
(newly-chartered)  are  serving  primarily  a 
low-Income  community,  they  are  faced  with 
a  heavy  volume  of  lobby  traffic  and  an  equally 
heavy  volume  of  paper  work.  Such  conditions 
are  one  of  the  causes  of  a  high  turnover  rate 
of  clerical  staff  which  compounds  the  train- 
ing problem.  Of  course,  this  situation — and 
its  effect — Is  common  to  all  banks  where  it 
exists. 

For  some  of  the  newly  chartered  institu- 
tions, the  task  of  obtaining  and  keeping  a 
senior  management  cadre  has  been  difficult. 
To  some  extent,  this  may  have  reflected  the 
pressure  of  competition  for  bank  manage- 
ment personnel  faced  by  all  Institutions 

especlaUy  by  the  smaller  ones.  Some  of  the 
banks  have  attempted  to  meet  their  dlffl- 
cultles  by  employing  white  persons  (partlcu- 
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larly  retirees)  with  bank  management  ex- 
perience. Others  have  brought  In  officers 
from  the  established  Negro-owned  banks. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  these  new  banks  are 
still  facing  an  uphill  struggle. 

But.  taken  as  a  whole — and  despite  the 
problems  which  some  of  them  face — the  Ne- 
gro-owned banks  are  filling  a  vital  need  In 
their  respective  communities.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, each  of  these  banks  Is  located  In  a 
part  of  an  urban  area  which  the  large,  white- 
owned  banks  have  not  sought  aggressively  to 
serve — even  when  State  branch  banking  laws 
would  have  permitted  them  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
it  seems  that  several  of  the  newly-chartered 
national  banks  were  able  to  obtain  charters 
primarily  because  they  proposed  to  concen- 
trate on  the  needs  of  communities  where  the 
number  of  banking  offices  per  capita  was  par- 
ticularly low.  A  few  of  the  State  bank  char- 
ters recently  obtained  by  Negroes  seem  to 
have  been  granted  for  similar  reasons.  Al- 
though the  community  support  for  some  of 
the  new  Institutions  may  not  have  developed 
as  rapidly  as  had  been  anticipated,  the  Negro- 
owned  banks  as  a  group  do  seem  to  be  meet- 
ing a  definite  need  which  has  gone  unmet  for 
many  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
tasks  of  mobilizing  the  financial  resources 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  urban  ghetto 
will  place  a  gigantic  burden  on  all  of  our 
institutions.  This  clearly  calls  for  a  genuinely 
cooperative  effort  In  which  Negro-owned  In- 
stitutions can — and  should — share. 


AVENTTKS    OP    COOPERATION 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  some  of  the  specific 
ways  m  which  this  needed  cooperation  can  be 
facilitated.  Initially,  let  us  return  to  the  life 
Insurance  companies'  plan  to  Invest  $1  billion 
In  the  urban  ghetto.  At  the  outset.  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  everyone  understands  my 
own  attitude  toward  this  proposal :  I  applaud 
it  because  it  Is  a  major  step — not  simply  In 
the  right  direction  but  also  because  It  repre- 
sents a  sizable  amount  which  could  increase 
substantially   the   availability   of  funds   for 
urban  housing.  In  saying  this.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  we 
face.   Nor   am  I   unaware  of   the  enormous 
volume  of  resources  under  the  command  of 
the  life  Insurance  companies.  At  the  end  of 
1966.     total     assets     of     these     institutions 
amounted  to  »167  billion,  having  increased 
by  $8  billion  during  the  year.     But  during 
1966,  they  acquired  a  total  of  about  J37  bil- 
lion in  new  investments,  an  amount  more 
than  four  times  as  large  as  the  net  gain  In 
total  assets — a  fact  reflecting  the  reinvest- 
ment of  loan  repayments,  exchanges,  replace- 
ments and  short-term  security  purchases. 

I.  personally,  do  not  Interpret  these  large 
flows  of  life  Insurance  company  funds  to 
mean  that  the  diversion  of  $1  billion  of  in- 
vestments to  the  urban  ghetto  (perhaps  over 
a  period  of  several  years)  is  of  only  minor 
Importance.  To  the  contrary.  In  the  first 
place.  Insurance  companies  are  pinched  for 
funds.  The  cash  flow  in  a  typical  life  insur- 
ance corporation  Is  about  as  fully  committed 
as  it  has  evM-  been.  In  my  Judgment,  these 
corporations  would  have  absolutely  no 
trouble  putting  the  money  Into  Investments 
elsewhere  with  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  Of 
course,  insurance  companies  already  have 
heavy  commitments  In  the  city — investments 
in  housing  and  in  industrial  and  commercial 
facilities.  Therefore,  I  can  see  that  they 
would  want  to  share  In  underwriting  the 
efforts  of  urban  reconstruction. 

I  think  this  decision  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  Is  significant  in  another  way.  It 
is  my  Impression,  based  on  a  number  of 
conversations  with  officials  of  Negro-owned 
life  Insurance  companies,  that  the  large. 
naUon-wlde  Institutions  are  collecting  sub- 
stantially more  in  net  premiums  In  the  Negro 
community  than  they  are  re-Investing  In 
that  community.  Of  course,  one  cannot  docu- 
ment this  statistically,  but  the  indirect  evi- 


dence seems  to  support  the  conclusion.  As 
mentioned  alxjve.  they  have  written  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  coverage  on  Negro  lines, 
and  the  total  is  growing  rapidly.  At  the  same 
time.  l>ecause  of  the  high  risk  Inherent  in 
investing   In   ghetto   properties,   the   flow   of 
investments  to  the  Negro  community.  In  the 
Judgment  of  Negro  Insurance  officials,  prob- 
ably falls  considerably  short  of  the  outflow 
In  reporting  these  oljservatlons,  let  me  say 
Immediately  that  I  am  not  advocating  that 
there  should  be  a  one-to-one  ratio  between 
the   flow  of   life   insurance   savings   and   the 
re-investment  of  funds  in  a  particular  local- 
ity or  community.  If  such  a  rule  were  ap- 
plied across  the  board,  the  efficiency  of  our 
machinery    for    mobilizing    and    channeling 
funds  would  be  greatly  damaged  if  not  essen- 
tially destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  extra 
risk   in  the  urban  ghetto  has  induced   life 
insurance   companies,   on    balance,   to  st^er 
Investments  to  other  areas,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  suppc«-t  of  a  conscious  effort  on 
their  part  to  divert  funds  into  the  ghetto. 
So,  in  my  Judgement,  this  is  a  good  de- 
cision. But.  how  can  Negro-owned  financial 
Institutions   help    to   translate   these   plans 
into  effective  acUon.  The  possibility  of  Join- 
ing in  local  financing  of  low-cost  housing 
developments  ( perhaps  through  limited  divi- 
dend cooperation)    Is  an  obvious  step.  Ap- 
parently, projects  involving  properties  backed 
by  FHA  and  built  to  rent  on  the  basis  of 
Federally-subsidized    rents,    wlU    be    among 
those  initially  undertaken  by  the  participat- 
ing Insurance  companies. 

OPPORTtTNrrtES  rOR   MORTGAOB  BANKZ31S 

But,  at  some  stage  presumably,  the  com- 
panies would  plan  to  branch  out  into  ex- 
panded financing  of  other  projects  in  the 
ghetto— partlciUarly  single-family  homes, 
small  apartment  buildings,  and  commercial 
properties.  Here,  then,  one  can  see  even 
more  promising  opportunities  for  the  large 
national  institutions  to  build  not  simply 
physical  structures  but  human  bridges  as 
well  in  the  ghetto. 

It  is  my  impression,  based  on  considerable 
checking  with  Industry  officials,  that  so  far 
no  major  life  Insurance  company  has  desig- 
nated any  of  the  Negro  mortgage  bankers 
as  correspondents.  Of  coiirse.  many  of  the 
companies  have  made  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  loans  against  Negro  homes  and  busi- 
ness properties  in  urban  areas.  However,  these 
were  effected  primarily  through  white  mort- 
gage bankers,  through  Negro  mortgage  brok- 
ers, or  by  the  companies  directly.  Moreover, 
most  Insurance  companies  have  long-estab- 
lished relationships  with  one  or  two  mort- 
gage bankers  In  their  principal  lending  areas. 
Nevertheless,  there  appear  to  be  positive  ad- 
vantages which  would  probably  result  from 
the  development  of  correspondence  relation- 
ships with  some  of  the  Negro  mortgage  bank- 
ers— who  could  not  only  originate  loans  but 
service  them  as  well. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  presently  some 
1.300  mortgage  bankers  in  the  country.  Eight 
of  these  are  Negroes  who  have  met  the  re- 
quirements of  FHA  approval — e.g.,  that  appli- 
cant: 

Must  be  a  responsible  person. 

Must  have  net  worth  of  »100,000  for  office 
in  one  State,  plus  another  ^60,000  for  office 
In  noncontiguous  States,  and  $250,000  for 
offices  In  several  States. 

Must  have  commercial  bank  lines  of  credit 
against  warehousing  of  mortgages. 

Must  have  outlets  with  institutional  in- 
vestors (such  as  life  insurance  companies 
and  mutual  savings  banks)  other  than 
FNMA. 

The  typical  mortgage  banker  has  a  net 
worth  of  something  over  HOO.OOO  and  services 
at>out  $50  million  of  loans  a  year,  although 
the  largest  may  do  a  volxune  of  business  la 
excess  of  $1  billion.  The  largest  of  the  Negro 
mortgage  bankers  has  a  net  worth  of  $100,000 
and  originates  and  services  roughly  $12  mil- 
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lion  of  loans  In  a  year.  One-third  to  two-fifths 
of  this  total  amount  is  on  behalf  of  FNMA 
rather  than  for  private  lenders.  The  other 
Negro  mortgage  bankers  are  said  to  have  a 
volume  of  business  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2-t4  million. 

In  conversations  with  a  number  of  offi- 
cials in  Negro-owned  institutions  (particu- 
larly banks  and  insurance  companies)  a 
grea't  deal  of  stress  was  put  on  the  need 
for  Negro  mortgage  bankers  to  obtain  secure 
correspondent  relationships  with  leading  life 
insurance  companies.  They  believe  that  such 
channels  would  greatly  enhance  the  flow  of 
funds  to  the  ghetto  by  making  available  to 
these  lenders  a  degree  of  knowledge  about 
local  conditions  which  they  cannot  other- 
wise tap.  While  no  one  would  want  to  suggest 
that  a  particular  company  should  employ 
a  particular  person  as  a  correspondent,  it 
does  appear— at  least  at  a  distance— that 
there  may  be  merit  in  some  company's  pur- 
suing the  idea  further. 

The  continuous  access  to  local  people  with 
expertise   in   ghetto   housing   problems    does 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  a  success- 
ful program  of  the  type  which  the  Ufe  in- 
surance   companies    have    undertaken.    This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  over-riding  conclusions 
which  has  emerged  from  the  experience  of 
the      Philadelphia      savings      banks      which 
launched    a    similar    program    in    that    city 
about  18  months  ago.  Four  of  these  institu- 
tions pledged  to  invest  $20  million  In  private 
homes  to  be  insured  by  FHA  and  purchased 
bv  residents  of  the  ghetto.  The  amount  was 
to  be   distributed   among   the   participating 
banks  on  a  pro-rata  basis  according  to  their 
assets  and  they  made  it  clear  that  additional 
funds  could  be  provided.  So  far  they  have 
been  able  to  disburse  or  firmly  commit  about 
$lii    million,    although   they    originally    ex- 
pected to  be  much  farther  along  toward  their 
goal    by    the    time    18   months    had    passed. 
They    have    encountered    a   number    of    ob- 
stacles which  are  only  gradually  being  over- 
come.  It  took  quite  a  bit   of   time   to   work 
out   procedures    with    the    regional    office    of 
FHA   and  it  took  even  more  time  to  devise  a 
system    for    appraising    ghetto    homes    and 
establishing    criteria    of    eligibility    without 
compromising     on    Income     standards.     But 
above  all.  it  took  time  to  make  contact  with 
ghetto    residents    and    to    instruct    many    of 
the    potential    buyers    about    the    process— 
and   responsibility— of   becoming   homeown- 
ers   While  they  worked  through  a  local  in- 
formation center  and  even  employed  a  young 
lawTer  full-time   to  help  expedite  the   pro- 
gram   they  relied  mainly  on  their  o-an  per- 
soanel     supplemented     by     local     mortgage 
brokers  and  others  active  in  rea'i  estate. 

From  the  experience  of  the  Philadelphia 
institutions,  it  seems  clear  that  Negro  bank-  • 
ers  insurance  company  officials,  and  others 
with  a  specialized  knowledge  acquired 
through  lending  funds  against  ghetto  prop- 
erties could  make  a  major  contribution  in 
helping  to  translate  the  recently  announced 
$1  billion  life  insurance  company  program 
into  a  significant  effort  of  urban  reconstruc- 
tion. 

OPPORTtiNrrizs  in  job-cre.itinc  enterprises 
Beyond  the  housing  field,  opportunities 
will  probably  also  exist  to  Join  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Job-creating  enterprises  in  the 
ghetto— although  only  limited  planning  in 
this  direction  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
life  insurance  companies  so  far.  One  concrete 
example  of  how  this  might  be  done  was  called 
to  my  attention  only  a  few  days  ago:  Just 
outside  the  boundary  of  one  of  our  large 
midwest  cities  is  an  all-Negro  community 
with  a  population  of  about  10.000  and  a  labor 
force  of  roughly  5,000 — of  whom  20  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  are  unemployed.  The  reasons 
for  the  high  unemployment  rates  are  the 
usual  ones,  of  which  a  lack  of  skills  is  the 
most  Important. 
The  municipal  officials  have  drawn  up  a 


development  plan  and  are  actively  trying  to 
attract  industry.  A  moderate-size  machinery 
manufacturing  firm  has  responded  with  an 
offer  to  establish  a  plant  in  the  community 
which   would  have   approximately   300   em- 
ployees  when   It   reached    full   strength    In 
about  two  years.  The  capital  outlay  would  be 
about  $300  thousand,  and  the  company   is 
prepared    to   supply    $150   thousand.    It   has 
asked   the   citv   to   find   the  remaining   $150 
thousand.  It  appears  that  about  $300  thou- 
sand would  be  required  to  underwrite  the  on- 
the-job    training    program    necessary    to    fit 
most  of  the  local  potential  employees  for  the 
Beml-skilled    assignments    which    the    plant 
would  provide.  It  also  appears  that  training 
funds    mav    be    available    through    existing 
Federal  Go'vernment  programs.  Thus,  the  net 
requirement  is  for  $150  thousand  for  plant 
facilities.  Here.  then,  is  a  natural  opportunity 
for  Negro  businessmen  and  bankers  in  that 
midwest  community  to  Join  with  a  Ufe  in- 
surance company  participating  in  the  newly- 
announced  investment  program  X-o  translate 
a  plan  into  a  going  enterprise  offering  Jobs 
to  ghetto  residents.  I  am  confident  that  sim- 
ilar opportunities  exist  in  every  one  of  our 
major  cities. 

I  urge  the  National  Bankers  Association  to 
share  in  the  identification  and  development 
of  these  opportunities.  Our  citizens  in  the 
ghetto— and  particularly  their  children— will 
be  eternally  grateful  to  all  of  you. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months  there  has  been  much 
controversy  concerning  the  Office  of  Ec- 
onomic Opportunity.  During  all  of  the 
controversy  the  supporters  of  OEO  have 
mainUined  that  this  organization,  while 
it  has  some  shortcomings,  has  striven 
valiantly  to  do  a  very  difficult  task. 
Truly,  in  some  are&s  the  OEO  has  ex- 
pended a  lot  of  energy  and  has  achieved 
some  results.  Project  HiSdstart  is  one 
example  of  this. 

However,  in  all  too  many  instances, 
this  simply  has  not  been  the  case.  In  fact, 
it  often  has  been  virtually  impossible  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  find  rut  what 
is  going  on  even  in  the  OEO  Washing- 
ton headquarters.  Once  I  wTote  person- 
ally to  the  Director  of  the  OEO  concern- 
ing a  most  urgent  matter;  some  5  weeks 
later,  I  had  still  not  received  a  reply.  In 
the  most  recent  case,  which  prompts  my 
brief  remarks  today,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  asking  some  questions 
about  OEO  operations.  So  that  he  may 
have  their  explanation  of  the  matter.  I 
forwarded  this  letter  to  the  OEO  on  July 
25  for  comment. 

I  received  a  reply  to  this  inquiry  on 
October  12,  some  11  weeks  later.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  OEO's  bureaucratic 
confusion  is  so  massive  that  it  takes  80 
to  90  days  even  for  the  most  routine  let- 
ter to  be  answered. 

This  fact  points  out  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  problems  that  not  only  Con- 
gress, but  citizens  as  well,  face  in  trying 
to  deal  with  the  OEO. 

Again  I  suggest  that  with  a  little  more 
efficiency  in  that  office,  perhaps  some  of 
their  programs  could  be  better  consum- 
mated, waste  identified,  and  problems 
solved.         

NATIONAL  SECURITY 
Mr     PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    on 
October  11, 1967,  the  junior  Senator  from 


Washington  CMr.  Jackson]  delivered  a 
most  interesting  address  entitled  "Na- 
tional Security:  Basic  Tasks."  This  ad- 
dress was  to  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  Conference 
on  50  Years  of  Commxinism  in  Russia.  I 
highly  recommend  this  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  address  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  SECUBriT:   Basic  Tasks 
(Address  to  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace   C!onference  on   50 
Years  of  Communism  in  Russia,  by  Senator 
Henrt    M.    Jackson.    Stanford    University 
Memorial   Auditorium,   October    11.    1967) 
I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  this  evening. 
I  am  honored  to  share  in  this  truly  signif- 
icant conference.  It  is  also  very  good  to  be 
back  at  Stanford  University. 

I  guess  you  would  classify  me  as  a  Stanford 
drop-out.  I  attended  school  here  diiring  the 
summer  of  1931  and  took  two  courses  under 
Dr.  Graham  Stuart,  one  on  the  Ijeague  of 
Nations  and  the  other  on  international  rela- 
tions. On  his  advice,  due  to  the  deepening 
depression  and  the  manpower  ceiling  in  the 
Department  of  State.  I  undertook  the  study 
of  law  rather  than  my  previous  plan  to 
prepare  for  the  Foreign  Service.  Your  Dr. 
Stuart  was  and  is  a  great  inspiration  to  me. 


Unlike  Paul  Bunyan's  Flu-flu  bird — that 
didn't  care  where  It  was  going,  it  only 
wanted  to  see  where  it  had  been — we  are 
looking  at  the  past  in  these  meetings  in 
order  to  find  clues  to  the  future.  By  gain- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  last  half- 
century  we  hope  to  he  able  to  vise  our  wits 
and  wisdom  to  help  shape  events  of  the  next 
half-century. 

That  comment  reveals.  I  suppose,  a  politi- 
cal ijerspectlve.  Some  of  you  write  history: 
the  politician  reads  history  to  discover  its 
operational  significance  to  him  in  his  work. 
What  does  it  tell  him  that  wUl  help  him  to 
distinguish  the  wise  from  tlie  less  wise 
choices  he  laces  from  day  to  day? 
n 
In  1967,  as  throughout  the  postwar  period, 
the  conflict  of  purposes  and  p>olicles  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  conflict  that  must  be  successfully  man- 
aged if  our  children  are  to  inherit  a  nation 
and  a  world  whose  future  possibilities  have 
not  been  foreclosed. 

There  is  a  belief  In  some  quarters  that 
the  cold  war  storms  are  abating  and  that 
the  worst  of  our  problems  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  behind  us.  The  relative  tempering 
of  behavior  since  Stalin  has  encouraged 
many  people  to  believe  that  the  Kremlin,  if 
not  yet  content  with  the  status  quo.  is 
not  acutelv  dissatisfied  with  it.  Other  people 
assure  us  that  Moscow  wUl  not  attempt  to 
adjust  by  force  existing  spheres  of  influence. 
Some  people  even  see  Communist  China  as 
the  one  source  of  disturbance  and  danger  In 
today's  world — and  tomorrows — and  the 
Sino-Soviet  rift  as  the  doorway  through 
which  the  Soviet  Union  may  step  to  rejoin 
Western  society. 

Experience  has  produced  some  leavening 
of  world  revolutionary  dogmatism.  The 
shaping  forces  of  the  modern  world  have 
not  b^TJassed  the  Sortet  Union.  Moscow,  like 
Washington,  now  is  aware  of  the  risks  of 
nuclear  war  to  Soviet  society,  and  Soviet 
leaders  seem  to  have  some  understanding 
of  the  need  to  prevent  the  accidents,  miscal- 
culations, or  failures  of  communication  that 
could  lead  to  catastrophe.  The  vigorous  de- 
velopment and  application  of  science  and 
technology  have  not  only  multiplied  the  ca- 
pacity to  wage  war  but  also  the  capacity  to 
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produce  consumer  goods  and  services.  The 
demand  by  Soviet  citizens  for  Improvements 
In  living  standards  have  thus  been  encour- 
aged. These  same  advances  In  science  and 
technology  have  brought  about  a  somewhat 
wider  diffusion  of  power  Internally.  A  resto- 
ration of  Stalinism  would  today  be  difficult. 
If  not  Impossible.  The  worldwide  appeal  of 
democratic  Ideas  has  touched  Soviet  society 
also — and  where  llp-servlce  Is  paid  to  these 
ideas,  Ln  time  mere  lip-service  may  not  be 
enough.  The  events  of  the  century  reveal  no 
weakening  of  the  political  force  of  national- 
ism, as  the  Kremlin  has  learned  In  Its  rela- 
tions with  many  communist  regimes,  and 
particularly  with  China. 

Although  everyone  now  says  "polycentrlc" 
where  some  used  to  say  "monolithic,"  It  does 
not  follow  that  Moscow  la  about  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  West.  There  Is  a 
hopeful  side  to  the  picture,  but  It  Is  not  the 
only  side. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  assess  Soviet  foreign 
policy  in  recent  years  except  as  an  effort  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  Soviet  Influence 
whenever  the  risks  seemed  to  be  acceptable. 
How  else  should  we  read  the  several  Berlin 
crises  or  the  Cuban  missile  crisis?  Khrush- 
chev has  not  been  criticized  in  Kremlin  cir- 
cles, by  the  way,  for  what  he  was  trying  to 
accomplish  by  Installing  missiles  In  Cuba, 
but  for  falling— by  biting  off  more  than  he 
could  chew. 

Moscow's  heavy  responsibility  for  the  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam  also  Illustrates  my  point: 
it  has  given  Hanoi  steady  and  substantial 
military  and  diplomatic  support.  Moscow  has 
helped  to  train  and  equip  Hanoi's  forces  and 
is  now  the  North  s  principal  source  of  supply. 
Hanoi  l3  one  of  the  two  or  three  best- 
defended  cities  In  the  world,  thanks  to 
Soviet  anti-aircraft  installations.  Late-model 
Soviet  rockets  are  being  used  against  our 
bases  and  our  forces  on  land  and  sea.  In  light 
of  the  evidence  one  must  ask  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  desires  a  compromise  settle- 
ment. Its  behavior  suggests  that  it  would 
welcome  our  humiliation  but  that  it  will  be 
careful  to  keep  Itself  Insulated  against  ex- 
cessive risks. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Moscow  Is 
deeply  involved  in  a  pKDlitlcal  campaign, 
backed  by  all  the  elements  of  Soviet  power, 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
m  Western  Europe  to  the  point  where  NATO 
will  disintegrate.  Just  this  year,  at  the 
Karlovy  Vary  Conference  of  Communist  and 
Workers  Parties  of  Europe.  Brezhnev  took 
the  lead  In  Issuing  a  call  to  European  com- 
munist parties  and  to  West  European  social- 
ist and  social  democratic  parties  to  try  to 
disrupt  the  NATO  Alliance  by  1969.  In  the 
expectation  that  Moscow  could  deal  there- 
after with  a  fragmented  Europe  of  small  and 
medium-sized  states,  with  obvious  Implica- 
tions for  the  ability  of  these  states.  Includ- 
ing the  German  Federal  Republic,  to  pursue 
policies  not  meeting  with  Soviet  approval. 
Moscow's  large  political,  economic,  and 
military  Investments  in  the  Middle  East 
underlie  the  events  of  last  May  and  June, 
and  dramatically  support  my  point,  even 
though,  in  the  Kremlin's  view,  its  efforts 
miscarried.  It  was  not  until  events  threatened 
to  embroil  the  Soviet  Union  In  an  excessively 
hazardous  enterprise  that  the  Kremlin  opted 
for  a  policy  of  caution. 

My  own  reading  of  events,  therefore,  sug- 
gests that  where  we  find  the  Kremlin  acting 
with  circumspection.  It  Is  because,  to  use 
their  phrase,  "objective  conditions"  Impose 
this  requirement.  Where  the  "objective  con- 
ditions" are  propitious,  however,  the  Kremlin 
Is  encouraged  to  act  boldly  to  expand  the 
frontiers  of  Its  Influence.  The  circumstances 
are  thus  created  for  the  most  dangerous  con- 
frontation— a  showdown  between  nuclear 
powers. 

It  Is  dlfBcult,  If  not  Impossible,  for  any- 
one on  the  outside  to  know  whether  the 
Soviet  leadership,  at  any  given  moment,  Ls 


In  a  cautious  or  risk-taking  mood.  Nothing 
is  more  guarded  than  the  discussions  that 
take  place  within  the  E^remlln.  Perhaps  Kosy- 
gln,  Brezhnev  and  company  will  avoid  daring 
adventures — at  least  In  Europe:  I  would  be 
less  sure,  about,  say.  the  Middle  East.  For 
even  a  sense  of  caution  about  a  dlreet  US- 
USSR  confrontation  still  leaves  open  a  large 
arena  for  so-called  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" and  political  conflicts  waged  through 
proxies  and  mercenaries  needled  Into  action 
by  Moscow.  The  constant  danger  is  that  any 
one  such  lesser  war  or  confllct-by-proxy  may 
lead  to  a  nuclear  showdown. 

And  how  long  will  the  present  Soviet  lead- 
ers lead?  Few,  If  any,  students  of  Soviet  af- 
fairs anticipated  Khrushchev's  ouster,  and 
few  are  likely  to  anticipate  the  next  shift, 
or  the  policy  changes  It  may  precipitate. 

In  any  event,  as  I  look  back  upon  our  ex- 
perience, I  find  a  strong  correlation  between 
Soviet  prudence  and  restraint  and  the  firm- 
ness and  capabilities  of  the  West. 

Also,  as  the  record  shows,  Soviet  leaders 
can  be  reasonable  In  one  field  and  unreason- 
able in  another — blunt  and  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness on  some  Issues,  crafty  and  unpredicta- 
ble on  others.  Indeed,  on  any  given  matter 
they  can  twist  and  turn,  thaw  and  freeze, 
agree  and  disagree,  and,  with  no  embarrass- 
ment whatsoever,  trot  out  on  alternate  days 
a  biack-hatted  Fedorenko  and  a  whlte-hatted 
Dobrynln. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  the 
way  to  encourage  a  reasonable  response  from 
Moscow  Is  not  through  weakness  but  through 
strength.  The  way  to  negotiate  successfully 
with  Soviet  leaders  Is  to  maintain  the 
strength  to  make  negotiated  agreements  more 
attractive  to  them  than  continued  disagree- 
ments— as  In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  limited  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty. 

rn 
In  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  free 
world  must  pursue  two  consonant  courses 
of  action:  to  work  with  them  where  Interests 
converge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
the  strength  and  the  resolve  to  discourage 
pe.'ice-upsetting  moves  by  them. 

It  was  with  this  point  of  view  on  East- 
West  relations  that  I  voted  for  the  limited 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty — and  also  worked 
to  obtain  the  Administration's  pledges  to 
continue  actively  with  the  nuclear  testing 
permitted  under  the  treaty  and  to  maintain 
in  a  state  of  readiness  a  program  for  atmos- 
pheric tests  in  the  event  of  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  or  other  circumstances  placing  the  su- 
preme Interests  of  the  nation  In  Jeopardy. 

It  is  with  this  point  of  view  that  I  have 
favored  efforts  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons — and  at  the  same  time  have  opposed 
major  concessions  In  the  treaty  negotiations 
without  any  compensating  changes  of  policy 
on  the  Soviet  side. 

For  similar  reasons  I  have  favored  discus- 
sions with  Moscow  about  freezing  the  devel- 
opment of  strategic  defensive  weapons — and 
at  the  same  time  voted  to  appropriate  funds 
to  begin  the  production  and  deployment  of  a 
"thin"  ABM  system,  and  argued  against  In- 
definitely delaying  such  a  deployment.  I  have 
sought  a  high  priority  for  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop,  U  we  can,  the 
tools  for  an  effective  defense  against  the 
kind  of  missile  attack  that,  as  of  today,  only 
the  Soviet  Union  could  launch. 

For  similar  reasons  I  have  supported  West 
German  efforts  to  move  toward  normal  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Etirope  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Including  expanded  cultural,  scien- 
tific, trade,  and  diplomatic  contact.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  opposed  substantial  uni- 
lateral reductions  of  American  forces  In 
Western  Europe  and  I  have  argued  the  still 
fresh  and  compelling  need  for  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  Its  International  commands. 

It  is  with  this  point  of  view  that  I  have 
urged  the  importance  of  frequent  and  frank 
discussions  between  the  United  States  and 


the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  that  each  side 
might  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
range  and  limits  of  the  other's  Intentions  and 
actions  and  that  we  and  they  might  work  to- 
ward ar  Identification  of  areas  of  common  or 
parallel  Interest,  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  tried  to  counteract 
the  siren  song  that  goes:  "if  we  trust  the 
communists,  they  will  trust  us."  A  favorite 
quotation  of  mine  is  one  from  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr: 

"If  the  democratic  nations  fall,  their  fail- 
ure must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  faulty 
strategy  of  Idealists  who  have  too  many  illu- 
sions when  they  face  realists  who  have  too 
little  conscience." 

rv 

Frankly,  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  a  tend- 
ency I  discern  In  some  current  thinking 
about  American  military  policy.  Some  sci- 
entists and  cli'lUan  officials  have  a  mirror 
image  Interpretation  of  Moscow's  decisions 
^elating  to  its  military  establishment,  seeing 
them  as  reflex  actions — a  tit-for-tat.  action- 
reaction  view  of  the  Soviet  arms  buildup. 
Implicit  (and  sometimes  explicit)  In  this 
view  Is  the  belief  that  if  the  U.S.  did  not 
act  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  act.  Some- 
times the  argument  is  taken  even  farther:  If 
the  U.S.  acted  to  reduce  Its  military  pro- 
grams, the  Soviet  Union  would  reciprocal*, 
in  what  could  be  called  a  policy  0/  minus-tit 
for  minus-tat. 

That  Is  one  possible  model  of  Soviet  be- 
havior, but  the  policy-maker  cannot  rely  on 
it  until  and  unless  it  Is  supported  by  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  model  describes 
not  how  the  Soviet  Union  might  act,  but 
how  it  does  act.  There  Is,  of  course,  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.  strategic  posture 
and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sure  the 
Russians  have  a  real  fear  of  our  awesome 
military  might.  Yet  as  I  read  the  evidence, 
the  Russian  aspiration  to  possess  a  first-rate 
military  establishment  stems  from  other 
factors  as  well,  from  a  perspective  that  goes 
beyond  the  theories  of  deterrence  that  have 
gained  popularity  over  the  last  twenty  years. 
One  factor  Is  the  long-implanted  belief 
that  Russia  Is  threatened  at  various  points 
along  its  tremendously  long  land  borders. 
The  Soviets  have  lost  tens  of  millions  in  the 
wars  of  this  century  and  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  they  display  a  passionate,  at  times 
paranoid,  concern  for  the  security  of  their 
frontiers.  Another  factor  Is  the  propensity  of 
Soviet  leaders,  given  their  interpretation  of 
history,  to  Impute  to  the  "capitalist-Im- 
perialist" West,  the  worst  of  intentions.  Over 
and  beyond  this,  of  course,  the  thlnklr.g  of 
Soviet  leaders  is  conditioned  by  their  own 
conception  of  the  Soviet  Union's  hl.itorlc 
role,  which  Is  still  defined  in  the  familiar 
vocabulary  of  world  revolution. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Soviet  Union  which  acted  first  to  develop 
long-range  Intercontinental  surface  to  sur- 
face missiles,  and  the  U.S.  which  followed. 
It  Is  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  acted  ftr.st 
to  deploy  an  ABM  set-up,  and  the  U.S.  is 
following. 

Some  American  scientists  and  civilian  ofH- 
cials  have  done  the  nation  a  poor  service  by 
propagandizing  a  notion  contrary  to  all  the 
evidence  namely,  the  idea  that  military 
technology  has  arrived  at  a  "plateau."  that 
the  "scientific  military  revolution"  has  been 
"stabiUzed."  and  that  no  new  technological 
upsets  which  could  affect  military  relation- 
ships are  likely.  Ordinary  economic  technol- 
ogy is  always  finding  better  ways  to  do  things 
and  there  la  no  reason  to  suppose  that  mili- 
tary technology  will  cease  In  this  effort.  Mis- 
sile technology,  for  example,  Is  advancing  In 
almost  all  fields  of  offense  and  defense — pay- 
load,  accuracy,  guidance,  maneuverability, 
and  multiple  warheads. 

What  is  the  evidence  that  If  we  unilater- 
ally reduce  our  own  military  prog^rams,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  reciprocate?  We  do  have 
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some  experience  to  go  on.  It  may  not  be  con- 
clusive, but  we  should  face  up  to  It. 

Some  time  ago  our  government  announced 
a  top  limit  on  the  number  of  our  strategic 
missiles  for  deployment — both  land  and  sea 
based.  But  Moscow,  according  to  Its  own 
statements,  has  been  working  hard  to  nar- 
row the  missile  gap  that  limited  its  range 
of  options  in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962.  Moscow 
has  Just  Increased  by  50  percent  in  one  year 
the  numl>er  of  Its  operational  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  A  year  ago  the  ratio 
of  American  to  Russian  ICBMs  and  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles  was  3  to  1; 
the  present  ratio  is  less  than  that. 

The  argument  Ls  made  that  this  declining 
ratio  in  offensive  strategic  capabiUty  can  be 
offset  by  the  U.S.  move  to  multiple  warheads. 
If  past  experience  In  the  development  of  crit- 
ical weapons  is  any  guide,  however,  we  must 
assume  that  the  Soviets  are  also  on  the  multi- 
ple warhead  course.  We  need  to  remember 
that  the  larger  missile  payload  the  Soviets 
can  mount  on  their  bigger  missiles  gives 
them  the  capability  to  deploy  more  nuclear 
warheads  per  missile  than  we  can. 

SomeUme  ago  our  government  phased  out 
our  land-based  Intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  understood  that  we  were  trj-lng 
to  eliminate  a  possible  source  of  misunder- 
standing about  our  Intentions.  Yet  the  Rus- 
sians have  maintained  700  to  800  medium- 
range  and  Intermediate-range  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  launchers,  most  of  which  are  targeted  on 
Western  Europe. 

Consider  also  our  experience  with  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile.  Our  government  put  off  a 
decision  to  start  deploying  a  "thin"  ABM 
system  In  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  see  the  mutual  advantages  in  mutu- 
ally foregoing  further  developments  in  de- 
fenses against  missiles,  thus  releasing  Soviet 
and  American  resources  for  urgent  and  con- 
structive ptirposes  in  the  world. 

Moscow,  however,  Is  going  about  its  busi- 
ness, not  ours.  An  ABM  system  in  Soviet 
hands  lends  Itself  superbly  to  the  bluffing 
and  blackmail  that  have  all  too  often  been 
hallmarks  of  Soviet  policy.  Would  a  U.S. 
without  ABMs  maintain  its  firm  resolve  if 
a  USSR  with  ABMs  began  a  series  of  step-by- 
step  moves  against  Berlin?  As  Soviet  plan- 
ners "cold-war  game  '  with  the  forces  of  the 
1970s,  they  are  siirely  asking  themselves  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  So  should  we. 

Obviously  the  Soviet  rulers  do  not  accept 
the  notion  that  military  technology  stands 
on  a  "plateau."  Perhaps  no  single  break- 
through would  be  as  significant  as  the  devel- 
opments leading  to  the  H-bomb  or  the  ICBM, 
although  I  would  not  want  to  bet  on  that. 
In  any  case  an  accumulation  of  less  dramatic 
Inventions  could  have  major  significance, 
and  could  critically  affect  the  present  bal- 
ance of  forces. 

V 

I  must  also  say,  I  am  profoundly  concerned 
at  another  tendency  I  note  in  the  current 
discussion  of  American  military  policy.  Top 
Defense  officials  are  telling  us  that  "nuclear 
superiority  has  only  limited  relevance  today" 
and  that  "today,  in  the  nuclear  age,  nuclear 
superiority  is  of  limited  significance."  What 
do  statements  like  that  mean?  While  con- 
tinuing to  describe  our  policy  as  one  of 
maintaining  nuclear  superiority  over  the  So- 
viet Union,  are  we  In  fact  embarked  on  a 
different  course?  Have  top  Defense  officials 
accepted  the  hypothesis  that  nuclear  supe- 
riority constitutes  a  provocation  to  the  other 
side  to  build  up  Its  strength?  Is  nuclear 
parity  now  our  goal?  Have  top  Defense  offi- 
cials come  to  think  that  missile  defense 
against  the  Soviets  Is  a  destabilizing  Influ- 
ence In  world  affairs,  and  that  an  effective 
missile  defense  should  not  be  one  of  our 
objectives? 

These  are  not  rhetorical  questions.  I  do 
not  know  the  answers.  I  do  suggest  that  if 
6uch    assumptions    are    entering    into    the 


making  of  American  military  policy,  they 
should  be  ventilated  and  debated  thor- 
oughly—and not  quietly  substituted  for  the 
assumptions  on  which  we  have  been  acting. 
The  questions  Involve  what  would  be  a 
radical  change  In  American  policy,  I  believe 
it  could  be   the  road  to  catastrophe. 

If,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  comes 
out  ahead  In  the  search  for  an  effective  anti- 
missile system,  the  relationship  on  which 
our  Cefen'se  planners  have  counted  to  main- 
tain political  stability  by  discouraging  a 
diplomccv  of  blackmail  will  be  reversed. 
The  consequences  for  the  West  could  be 
calamitous. 

As  I  see  things,  International  peace  and 
security  depend  not  on  a  parity  of  power  but 
on  a  preponderance  of  power  in  the  peace- 
keepers over  the  peace-upsetters. 

Our  aim  Is  not,  of  course,  an  unlimited 
accumulation  of  weapons.  Our  policy  has 
been — and  I  believe  it  should  continue  to 

be to  create  and  maintain,  in  cooperation 

with  our  allies,  a  relationship  of  forces  favor- 
able to  the  deterrence  of  adventurism  and 
aggression.  The  road  to  disaster  would  be  to 
permit  an  unfavorable  relationship  of  forces 
to  arise. 


In  all  this  the  productive  power  of  the 
American  economy  is  a  factor  of  great  impor- 
tance. Last  year  our  gross  national  product 
exceeded  $740  billion.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  it  will  approach  an  $800  billion  rate. 
Total  current  output  of  our  NATO  allies  is 
more  than  $500  billion,  so  that  together  the 
fifteen  allies  have  a  productive  capacity  well 
over  $1  trillion.  Although  GNP  comparisons 
must  be  used  with  care  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  what  societies  can  or  will  al- 
locate to  military  purposes,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Soviet  productive  capacity  IS  estimated 
at  less  than  $350  billion,  and  that  the  figure 
for  all  communist  countries  combined  Is  esti- 
mated at  less  than  $600  bllUon. 

The  USSR  with  a  large  command  economy 
can  afford  to  build  a  fairly  complete  arsenal 
of  sophisticated  weapons.  But  in  terms  of 
outlays  of  money,  materials,  and  manpower 
for  military  and  foreign  programs,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  operating 
under  more  severe  economic  constraints  than 
the  West.  We  have  the  economic  power  to 
help  build  a  healthier  world  economy  and  to 
give  prudent  support  to  the  efforts  of  devel- 
oping countries  to  raise  their  productivity. 
The  superior  industrial  and  agricultural 
power  of  the  West  might  yet  be  a  trump  card 
in  the  long  effort  to  arrive  at  mutually  ad- 
vantageous arrangements  and  agreements  on 
the  control  and  limitations  of  arms  and  in 
other  fields.  If  this  card  is  to  remain  in  our 
hand,  however,  the  Executive  Branch  and 
Congress  must  be  ready  to  make  the  hard  de- 
cisions needed  to  assure  continued,  steady, 
non-inflationary  growth. 

We  want  to  walk  the  road  of  cooperation 
with  any  who  will  accompany  us.  We  want 
a  world  in  which  reconciliation  and  peace 
prevail.  It  is  a  noble  cause.  But  a  cause  must 
have  its  champions,  and  we  may  take  pride 
In  being  counted  among  them. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OF  RAILROAD 
POST  OFFICES 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Post  OflQce  Department  began  discon- 
tinuing railroad  post  offices  throughout 
our  Nation,  I  cosponsored,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  25.  This  resolution  proposed 
a  moratorium  upon  all  future  discontin- 
uances at  least  until  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  study  could  be  made  of 
RPO's  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. It  was  advanced  In  hopes  of  de- 
termining the  most  economically  advan- 


tageous program  for  the  long  as  well  as 
the  short  run. 

Yet.  despite  the  pleas  of  a  number  of 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
despite  the  protestations  of  several  Slate 
Governors,  the  Post  Office  Department 
continued  its  policy  of  abolishing  RPO's. 
This  policy  was  undertaken  without  ade- 
quate planning,  without  adequate  inves- 
tigation, and  without  a  long-range  look 
at  the  needs  that  had  to  be  met.  The 
effects  of  this  shortsighted  policy  are 
now  coming  to  the  fore. 

One  such  effect  has  been  the  slowing 
down  of  mail  deliveries.  At  this  point. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  letters 
from  Mr.  Quentin  Ackels,  a  resident 
of  Cheyenne,  V^^yo..  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  along  with  my  remarks  to  reveal 
the  inefficiency  which  seems  to  have 
become  Post  Office  Department  policy 
since  the  abolition  of  RPO's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Chxtenne,  Wto., 
September  29, 1967. 
Senator  Clitforo  Hansen, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  I  suppose  you  are 
sick  and  tired  of  hearing  about  the  Post  Office 
Department  but  if  their  policies  prevail  over 
the  objections  of  thousands  of  rallmen,  busi- 
ness leaders  and  labor  unions  my  31  years 
seniority  is  going  down  the  drain  and  unlike 
the  RPO  clerks,  when  I'm  out.  the  UP  isn't 
going  to  transfer  me  or  retire  me. 

Mv  comments  follow — 

The  Postal  Department  is  shipping  mall  In 
freight  service  that  was  previously  handled 
on  our  Streamliners  and  Mall  and  Express 
trains  5  and  6  between  Omaha  and  the  West 
Coast  and  on  UP  trains  27  and  28  which  oper- 
ated only  between  Omaha  and  Cheyenne.  I 
understand  its  20<~c  cheaper  rates  handled  in 
freight  service.  The  loss  of  these  cars  on 
train  27-28  has  allowed  the  UP  to  consoli- 
date these  trains  with  trains  105-106.  This 
move  alone  cut  off  3  engineers,  3  firemen, 

2  brakemen.  1  conductor,  5  baggagemen  and 

3  mall  pliers. 

Now,  trains  5  and  6  are  headed  for  the 
same  fate  that  has  overtaken  trains  27-28. 
Train  5  Is  down  to  about  6  cars  from  Its 
usual  35  to  40  and  there  Is  strong  talk  of 
It  being  cut  off  entirely  because  they  are 
handling  5's  maU  cars  on  freight  trains.  If 
this  set  of  trains  are  abolished  It  will  result 
in  the  loss  of  at  least  200  rail  Jobs  thru  the 
area  the  trains  serve.  (Omaha  to  Los  An- 
geles with  part  of  the  train  splitting  at 
Ogden,   Utah,    for   San  Francisco.) 

The  Post  Office  has  started  shipping  all  the 
Wyoming  mall  captured  at  Omaha  for  Lara- 
mie, Rawlins.  Rock  Springs,  Green  River  and 
Evanston  into  Cheyenne  in  freight  service 
and  then  they  give  it  to  a  truck  for  delivery 
from  here.  All  this  mall  was  previously  han- 
dled on  train  5  and  was  put  off  this  train  by 
a  team  of  4  mail  pliers  who  reside  In  Chey- 
enne. They  expect  to  be  laid  off  in  October. 
The  first  Wyoming  mall  received  at  Chey- 
enne under  this  new  freight  service  arrived 
Sunday,  September  24,  about  mldnite,  I 
went  out  on  train  103  the  25th  at  10  45  AM. 
I  noticed  they  had  about  200  sacks  of  Wyo- 
ming shorts  on  the  trucks  and  told  the  boys 
what  car  I  wanted  it  loaded  into  and  they 
laughed  and  said  the  Postal  Service  wouldn't 
let  them  load  it  on  a  train,  that  a  truck 
was  to  come  at  mldnite.  September  26th,  to 
pick  up  and  deliver. 

I  Just  learned  from  friends  today  that 
this  mail  was  picked  up  about  1  AM,  Septem- 
ber 26,  and  was  taken  as  far  as  Laramie  by 
truck.  For  some  unknown  reason  this  mail 
was  taken  to  the  Laramie  depot  and  loaded 
back  on  our  passenger  trains  on  September 
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36.  Ag&in,  mall  received  here  In  freight  serv- 
ice the  morning  of  September  28,  was  allowed 
to  Bt&nd  on  the  platform  truciu  while  three 
crack  streamliners  passed  it  up  so  it  could 
b«  dispatched  on  a  truck  about  1  AM  the 
a9th.  The  bulk  of  this  shipment  was  taken 
only  as  far  as  Laramie.  I  was  at  the  dep>ot 
today  (29)  when  the  Agent  called  and 
alerted  the  baggagemen  on  our  streamliners 
to  be  prepared  to  pick  up  135  sacks  left  there 
by  this  truck. 

Now.  If  you  study  my  letter  closely  you 
will  note  It  takes  days  to  get  this  mall  from 
Omaha  to  lAramle.  Isn't  this  a  dirty  shame 
when  all  of  Southern  Wyoming  can  get  one 
day  service  from  Omaha  on  our  trains? 

The  railroad  grapevine  has  It  that  trains 
17-18  Kansas  City  to  Portland  aie  to  be  abol- 
ished. People  tend  to  scoff  at  these  rumors 
but  In  my  30  years  with  the  railroad  most 
of  the  big  rumors  have  materialized. 

In  closing,  thank  you  for  your  time  and 
consideration. 

Yours  truly, 

QtTENTIN   ACKELS. 

P.S. — We  want  and  need  this  mall  back  to 
the  trains.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  loss  of 
this  local  mall  will  cost  In  addition  to  the 
mall  pliers,  at  least  one  man  at  each  station 
across  Wyoming. 

Chetenne,  Wto.. 

October  2, 1967. 
Senator  CurroKO  Hansex, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senatob  Hansen:  I  don't  want  to 
make  a  nuisance  of  myself  but  if  you  don't 
object,  I'd  like  to  keep  you  Informed  of  in- 
stances where  the  mall  is  being  mishandled 
by  the  trucks. 

The  boys  at  Cheyenne  advise  me  they  un- 
loaded an  undetermined  amount  of  South 
Dakota  mall  from  train  6,  at  7  a.m.  Septem- 
ber 29,  and  sent  it  to  the  Post  Office  to  be 
trucked  to  destination.  Apparently,  it  was  too 
big  a  load  and  fifty  seven  pieces  of  this  mall 
waa  returned  to  ova  trains  the  evening  of 
9-29-67  for  handling  thru  to  Omaha. 

The  exorbitant  delay  is  at  once  apparent. 

To  continue  the  thoughta  I've  presented 
you  In  my  first  letter.  This  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  truck  service  plus  changing 
the  storage  malls  from  our  mall  trains  to 
freight  trsilns  can't  help  but  kill  our  passen- 
ger trains.  The  average  person  doesn't  realize 
that  every  one  of  our  fast  passenger  trains 
have  naall  and  baggage  cars  and  they  have 
to  have  socnethlng  In  them  for  the  UP  to 
meet  expenses. 
Can't  the  Post  Office  figure  out  some  way 
to  keep  everyone  alive,  railroads  and  trucks 
alike,  without  forcing  a  bunch  of  us  old  fel- 
lows Into  the  Job  Corps. 
Respectfully, 

QUENTIN  ACKELS. 


IT'S   TIME   FOR   DISSENT   AGAINST 
THE  DISSENTERS 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  11,  1967, 
Joseph  A.  Scerra,  of  Gardner,  Mass., 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  spoke 
in  Redlield,  S.  Dak.,  at  a  great  testi- 
monial program  for  the  new  junior  vice 
commander  in  chief,  Ray  Gallagher,  of 
Redfleld.  It  was  a  thrilling  and  memor- 
able occasion  for  the  overflow  audience 
assembling  in  Redfleld  from  all  over 
South  Dakota  and  from  our  neighboring 
States.  Joe  Scerra's  address  was  enthu- 
siastically received. 

Ray  GaDagher,  able  attorney  and  com- 
munity leader.  Is  a  typical  South  Dakota 
product.  Bom  In  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  on 
July  29,  1921.  Ray  graduated  from  the 
University   of   South  Dakota   with   his 


LXuB.  degree  awarded  by  our  nationally 
recognized  College  of  Law,  which  is  a 
proud  part  of  our  university  complex. 

I  know  from  my  personal  talks  with 
Ray  that  he  abundantly  shares  the 
points  of  view  expressed  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  VFW  in  his  South 
Dakota  address  which  was  accorded  Na- 
tional news  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  this 
presentation,  I  want  to  pay  my  personal 
tribute  to  Ray  Gallagher  and  his  charm- 
ing wife,  Trixie,  and  to  join  in  the  con- 
gratulations so  amply  due  him  for  his 
achievements  to  date  and  for  the  new 
VFW  office  to  which  he  was  recently 
elected  in  which  I  am  sure  he  will  per- 
form effectively,  impartially,  and  with 
customary  candor  and  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
address  delivered  by  Joe  Scerra,  and  also 
a  complete  biographical  sketch  of  Ray 
Gallagher,  of  whom  the  Nation  is  des- 
tined to  hear  much  more  in  years  to 
come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

It's  Time  To  Dissent   Against  the 

DlSSJlNTEaS 

(Remarks    by    Joseph    A.    Scerra,    Gardner, 
Mass.,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  at 
Redfleld,  S.  Dak.,  October  11.  1967) 
It  is  high  time  some  of  the  amateur  diplo- 
mats, professional  politicians,  armchair  gen- 
erals and  would-be  Presidents  in  our  nation 
be  reminded  that  their  continuing  harsh  and 
distorted  criticism  of  America's  continuing 
stand  against  aggreesion  in  Vietnam  Is  harm- 
ful to  the  success  of  our  mission  and  to  the 
security  of  our  nation. 

It  may  not  be  their  Intention,  but  these 
8elf-app>olnted  experts  of  international  mili- 
tary and  pwUtlcal  strategy  are  providing  false 
hope  and  misleading  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
They — no  less,  and  perhaps  even  more,  than 
the  so-called  anti-war  demonstrators — are 
actually  helping  to  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  to  shorten  it.  as  they  so  zealously  claim 
Is  their  objective.  Their  expressions  of  dis- 
sent and  protest  provide  the  North  Vietna- 
mese with  a  reason  to  believe  they  can 
achieve  the  victory  our  men  In  uniform  are 
denying  them  on  the  battlefront  through  a 
split  In  our  ranks  on  the  home  front. 

The  devlsive  antics  of  the  peaceniks,  beat- 
niks and  draft  card  burners  can  perhaps  be 
blamed  on  ignorance  or  Immaturity.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  find  any  excuse  for  the 
Increasing  tendency  of  certain  members  of 
Congress  and  other  elected  officials  to  as- 
sume they  somehow  have  Eicqulred  a  special 
insight  and  wisdom  which  qualifies  them  to 
render  better  Judgments  on  policies  and  ac- 
tions than  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  nation  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  for  national  unity 
and  support  of  our  constituted  leaders.  The 
withholding  of  traditional  bi-partisan  Con- 
gressional suppwrt  from  the  President  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  fxjlicy  can  only  serve  to 
undercut  his  bargaining  strength  with  our 
enemies  and  diminish  his  stature  among  our 
friends. 

Our  military  leaders  report  that  our  mil- 
itary position  In  Vietnam  has  Improved  con- 
siderably In  recent  months.  We  have  gained 
the  oSenslve  and  the  enemy  has  sustained 
crippling  losses  in  men  and  materials  that 
have  destroyed  his  ability  to  effectively  con- 
tinue his  course  of  aggression.  However, 
although    the    North    Vietnamese    can    find 


little  comfort  In  the  trend  of  the  war  Itself, 
they  have  only  to  read  the  statements  of 
some  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
find  reason  to  believe  they  can  outlast  our 
will  even  If  they  cannot  outgun  our  fighting 
men.  Almost  dally,  a  Member  of  Congress 
furnishes  the  enemy  with  fresh  signs  of  what 
he  can  easily  misinterpret  as  a  weakening 
of  our  staying  power. 

It  Is  difficult  for  our  enemies  to  under- 
stand that  America's  freedom  to  debate  and 
dissent  does  not  mean  a  lack  of  resolve  to 
honor  our  commitments.  We  Americans  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  Individual  to  dissent 
But  too  often  the  enemy  quotes  the  words 
of  our  debaters  end  dissenters  in  their  news- 
papers and  on  their  broadcasts  as  a  means  of 
bolstering  the  sagging  morale  of  their  own 
fighting  men. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  pressure 
that  our  guns  and  bombs  bring  to  bear  on 
the  enemy  In  an  effort  to  lead  him  to  the 
negotiating  table  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's repeated  requests  for  peace  talks  Is 
continually  negated  by  the  words  of  the  dis- 
senters In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  say  we  should  halt 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Yet  they  do 
not  ask  that  the  enemy  provide  any  assur- 
ances that  he  will  respond  with  a  compa- 
rable deescalatlon  In  military  activity,  or  that 
he  will  not  use  the  occasion  to  build  up  his 
weaponry  and  manpower  so  that  he  can 
launch  new  offensives  and  kill  more  of  our 
American  troops. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  want  to  restrict  our 
military  activities  to  the  defense  of  Isolated 
enclaves.  Yet  they  do  not  explain  how  this 
will  help  the  South  Vietnamese  achieve  free- 
dom for  the  people  outside  these  limited 
areas  or  how  this  will  help  resolve  the  con- 
flict. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  even  call  for  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  our  troops.  Yet  they  do 
not  say  how  we  can  explain  this  abrogation 
of  our  commitment  to  the  other  small  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  who  look  to  us  as  a 
bulwark  against   Communist  aggression. 

The  dissenters  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
a  desire  for  peace. 

What  the  dissenters  In  Congress  and  else- 
where seem  to  forget  Is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  tried  halting  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  a  number  of  times,  but  they 
have  all  gone  tinheeded  by  Hanoi. 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  offered 
to  hold  unconditional  negotiations  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  'Viet  Cong  but  aU 
overtures  have  been  rejected. 

The  Administration  has  honored  cease  fire 
agreements  during  certain  holiday  observ- 
ances, but  the  enemy  has  used  them  to  In- 
filtrate our  lines  and  reinforce  his  positions. 

The  Administration  has  conferred  with 
every  interested  nation  and  used  every  avail- 
able channel,  including  the  United  Nations, 
in  its  efforts  to  find  some  method  for  bring- 
ing about  a  meaningful  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. 

Peace,  unfortunately,  can  not  be  achieved 
merely  by  making  speeches  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  or  by  holding  demonstrations  In 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  And  peace  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  one  side  alone. 

The  enemy  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
he  cannot  achieve  his  goals  of  expansion  and 
domination  by  military  aggression.  He  must 
understand  that  this  nation  Is  committed 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  In  South  Vietnam 
and  that  this  nation  honors  Its  commit- 
ments. He  must  not  be  permitted  the  luxurj' 
of  drawing  succor,  no  matter  how  unjusti- 
fied, from  the  misleading  statements  of  the 
dissenters  within  our  midst. 

We  do  not  need  another  pause  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  convince  Hanoi 
of  our  desire  for  peace.  We  tried  that,  emd 
It  didn't  work. 

What  we  need  to  try  now  is  a  pause  In 
Irresponsible  dissent  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  of  purpose  and  unity  of  spirit. 
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President  Kennedy  said  "The  cost  of  free- 

-"  irrrA^ilf  o^fpr^eTha^r  nevt 
Sennd%hrt'ir^e%ath   of   surrender 

°'^tX:^Tu>\  just  peace  Is  the  one  where 
we  present  a  united  front  to  the  ene>^y   so 
that  he  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  futility 
of  his  aeeressive  course  of  action. 
°  I^herelore.  personally  call  ^P°^°^'^\ll 

=ii^^ar-nuSr£Ke  H 

-Tcfk  Z  a^fu^lnThoiora^r  pe^ce^  in 

""''m  me  same  time,  I  urge  every  member 
Of  the  V.F.W.  and  every  American  clt^en^o 
embark  on  the  most  massive  letter  wr^""^! 
c7ml%n  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  I 
?rr^e^Th^t   he   write  his   --   -na  o^s^^and 

SnutTonal"  rSres°lo°r  the  conduct 
of  war  and  lore'gn  affairs  and  U,  support^ 
not  hamper-<.ur  Secretaries  of  Stat^  arid 
nefense  and  the  President  of  the  unuea 
sf.teTin  the  conduct  of  their  awesome 
Lsks  YOU  should  also  send  copies  of  your 
iPtwrs  to  the  White  House,  so  that  our 
Sden^wUl  know  his  countrymen  stand 
behind  him  In  this  hour  of  trial. 

I  havHever  asked  the  members  of  the 
VJW  to  write  their  Congressmen  for  any 
m^eclfic  purpose  belore.  but  I  do  so  now  be- 
muse I  fe^  tl^e  need  Is  critical,  bet  your 
Senators  and  Congressman  know  how  the 
veter^iS  o^  this  naUon  feel  about  our  com- 
mitment  In  Vietnam.  t„„j 

if  he  supports  the  Administration's  stand 
to  vretna^  let  him  know  how  much  you 
Sprecme  it.  But  if  he  has  been  among  the 
dSInters.  let  him  know  that  now  is  time 
for  our  nation  to  stand  together  In  Its  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  its  quest  lor  peace. 


Redfleld  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  Ch^^_ 
^an  of  the  Redfleld  Community  Fund 
^mch  he^oundedK  past  president  of  tije 
Sol^k  cSuntv  Mental  Health  Division  and 
L^'^al^man  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Dlcx^esan  Aid 
Program  He  Is  a  former  member  of  tne 
^ufh  Dakota  Veterans  Commission  and  Is 
rmember  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Dis- 
ohiPrf  Amexlcan  Veterans.  Military  Order  oi 
Co^Ues^dfle?d  Baseball  Board.  Knight^  o 
Smbus.  Elks,  the  State  Bar  Association  o 
south  Dakota  and  the  American  Bar  Asso 

'' He°^s  married  to  the  former  Theresa  Mey- 
ers "The  Gallaghers  have  lour  children- 
Patrick   Thomas   Mary  Ann  and  Edward. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WORLD 

SERIES 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virglina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 

^^Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

"'^he'legi'^.laS'e  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 

'^Mr°  B^-RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr^f/f  i" 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

T^e   PRESIDING   OFFICE.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAYMOND    A.     GAI.LAGHEE.    JUNIOR    VICE    COM- 
M^lX     TS     CHIEF,     VETEKANS     OF     FOREIGN 

Wars  of  the  Uwited  States 

Raymond  A.  Gallagher,  Redfleld^  South 
Dakota  where  he  Is  a  Life  Member  of  VM 
PoBt  2755  was  elected  Junior  Vice  Com 
m?nder-ln-Chlef  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
wtrs  Of  the  United  States  at  the  orpamza- 
«on8  68t^  Annual  National  Convention 
A^^st  25.  1967  in  New  Orleans  Louisiana. 
On  Aueust  26,  1966  he  was  elected  Judge  Ad- 
?o"c al^'ofneral  at  the  67th  Annual  Nationa 
Convention  held  in  New  York  Cay.  At  that 
^e  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cirof  Administration,  "presenting  the  De- 
^°ments  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota 

•"^''n'm'^stoux  Falls.  South  Dakota.  July 
29^921.  he  attended  MiUs..ps  CoUege  Jack- 
sok  Miss,  and  the  University  of  South  Da 
^otk  where  he  received  his  LLB  Degree.  He 
pr^nTlv  practices  law  in  Redfleld  with  the 
firm  of  Gallagher  and  Battey. 

From  September  1942  to  May  19*6  the 
Junior  Vice  Commander-m-Chlef  served  »nh 
thfus  Navy,  as  an  enlisted  man.  After 
gaining  at  /ibury  Park.  New  Jersey  and 
^t  Shlpmen  School.  Con. ell  University^ 
Tthar<4  New  York,  he  served  <n  LST  aui^  in 
tLe  /ilattc-Paclflc  meatre.  His  decorations 
mclude  the  Philippine  Liberation  Med.L 

In  1946  Gallagher  Joined  VJ.W.  Post  4674 
at  Winner,  loum  Dakota,  later  transferring 
W   Po^t   2755   at   Redfleld,   where   he   served 
mo^h    t^e    various    posts    to    Post    Com- 
^ndfr     He    went    on    to    become    Dismct 
S^rS^nder  In  1962.  On  a  D^P^rtmentlevel 
he^^cressed  to  Commander  during  1964-65. 
WhU^^^g    as    Deparunent   membership 
^^rmln   he  produced  the  highest  percenv- 
£f  o^CreL^n  membership  la  the  history 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota.  Among 
mnova^^^^^P'^i    during    his    year    as 
STr^ander  of  the  ^P^^^'^':'^'^\^-^ 
nual  Legislative  Conference  which  has  been 
adopted  as  a  permanent  program 

GaUagi»er  haa  served  as  President  of  the 


Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  allliough 
I  do  this  with  a  somewhat  heavy  heart, 
nevertheless  I  warmly  and  smcerely  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  ^^d  Mr  , Long] 
iinon  the  great  victory  the  St.  Loms  car 
dmals  achieved  last  Thursday  in  Boston  s 

''Tis'ce''rSnly  never  a  disgrace  to  lose 
to  real  champions,  and  there  can  be  no 
?oub?  that  Manager  R.d  ^^b^e^'^^^-y 
extraordinary  team  deserves  the  tit  e  ol 
world  Champions.  They  have  Hved  up  to 
Teir  reputation  as  .skillful  competitor^ 
and  fine  sportsmen.  I  ^^^/^^^P^^^J^Jo^ 
in  next  years  pennant  race  andlook  f  or^ 
ward  to  a  return  series  next  October  m 
Jenway  Park  and  Busch  Memorial  Sta- 

"^St,  Mr.  President,  once  again  I  want 
to  salute  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  to  com- 
mend  Manager   Dick    WUliams,    o^'ner 
Tom  Yawkev.  and  each  and  everj- mem- 
ber of  our  'stout-hearted  team.  Massa- 
chLe  ts  is  proud  of  them.  Coming  mto 
th^wS-ld  series  after  their  electrifymg 
capture  of  the  American  League  pennant, 
Se  toe  siowing  by  the  Red  Sex  tiirough 
out  the  seven-game  series  has  f  ven  peo- 
nle  all  over  tlie  world  the  thnll  of  a  hfe- 
Sne  and  has  filled  us  all  with  nothing 
but  respect  and  admiration. 

I  fear  that  this  is  an  mstance  when  I 
cannot  truthfully  say  that  itj^^t_  ^^t 
in  the  cards."  For  anybody  ^'atfhing  the 
Hnal  game  will  have  to  concede  that  it 
was  'in  the  Cards!"  ,  .^  .r^ 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  not  to  re- 
vert to  this  subject  again,  but  alas,  I  am 
compelled  to  say,  "Wait  'til  next  year! 


DFSIGN  ^TION  OF  S.«i.N  RAFAEL  WIL- 
DERNESS LOS  PADRES  NATION^^L 
FOREST  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
anv  further  morning  business?  M  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBV^IVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1950 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  move  that  the  Senate  Proceed  to 
Se  Consideration  of  Calendar  No.  498. 

^The^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisiJ^TivE  Clerk.  A  bUl  (S.  2171) 
to  amend  tiie  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
p/csident.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson],  I  ask  tne 
Smlr  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendnient  of  Uie  House  of  R^presenta- 

"^  The'^lRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tiie  amendment  of  the 
H^use  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
m  to  designate  the  San  Raf ae  Wilder^ 
nes-  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in  the 
Stite  of  California  which  was.  to  strike 
out  all  af?er  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

r9n°  the^'are^  fho.-n   on  the   -P   enml«i 
••ios    padres    National    Forest,    San    fUuael 
Wilderness,   proposed",  ^^v^ea   July   1967    « 
i^nrphv    designated   the   San   Rafael    vsuaer 
hereby    designa  continue  to  be 

m^?elv  one  hundred  and  forty-five  th°ustmd 
^cres  IS  within  and  shall  continue  to  be  a 
^fEc"rrsoTn''"p-"re  after  this 
Acf  takes  ^ect  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ill!  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
Sfs^  Rafael  Wilderness  with  the  interl^ 
r^rt  Tn<;nlar  Affairs  Committees  ol  the  tniteo 
l^ftes  S^^t^  and  the  House  ol  K^presenta- 
UvJ^  and    such   description    ^^f\^':^  ^' 

'^me  force  and  effect  as  «  ^-^l-^^^^.f^.'^ol 
Art-    Provided,   hoicever,  That  correction  u 
Clerical    and    typographical    "rors    In    such 
lelal  description  and  map  may  be  made 

4c   3    The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  shall  be 
admmlsteTed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agr^cultur 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  wu 
d^erness'  Act  govermng   — J^^'f^f  ,^^ 
♦>,.,♦  Art  as  wilderness  areas,  except  tnat  any 
reference  Tn  such  provisions  to  the  effective 

Act. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
P^Sdent,  I  move  timt  the  S^at^  dis- 
acree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  request  a  con- 
ference witii  the  House  of  R^Presenta- 
tfv^rtiiTreon  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
pofnt^^^^ferees  on  tiie  part  of  tiie 

^Thfmotion  was  agreed  to ;  and  l^e 
presiding  Officer  app^tg  ^r.  kSSJ 
Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  Cht^<^^:„ /• .  ^art  of 
and  Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  tlie  part  oi 

the  Senate. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FEASIBrLITY 
INVESTIGATIONS  FOR  WATER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson]  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  bill  S.  1788,  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1788)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments, which  were,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  engage  in  feasibility  studies 
of  the  following  proposals: 

1.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Garrison 
division.  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Mlnot  ex- 
tension. In  the  vicinity  of  Mlnot,  North 
Dakota. 

2.  Mogollon  Mesa  project,  Wlnslow-Hol- 
brook  division  In  the  Little  Colorado  River 
Basin  In  the  vicinity  of  Wlnslow  and  Hol- 
brook.  Arizona. 

3.  Mountain  Park  project  in  the  vicinity 
of  .\ltus,  Oklahoma. 

4.  Retrop  project  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Red  River  In  the  vicinity  of  the  W.  C.  Aus- 
tin project.  Oklahoma. 

5.  Washita  River  Basin  project.  Foss  Dam 
and  Reservoir  water  quality  investigation, 
on  the  Washita  River  near  Clinton,  Okla- 
homa. 

6.  Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Kvans  Val- 
ley division,  on  Evans  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rogue  River.  In  southwestern  Oregon. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorized  to  undertake  investigations  and 
prepare  a  reconnaissance  report  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coastal  diversion  project,  consisting 
of  subsurface  offshore  conveyance  of  water 
from  the  Eel-Klamath  River  areas  to  an  ap- 
propriate terminal  point  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  In- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource 
developments,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
has  prepared  a  statement  which  he  has 
asked  me  to  read  for  him. 

8TATXMKNT  BT  SENATOS  JACKSON EKAO  BT 

SENATOR    BTKO    OF   WEST    VQUSINXA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act — Public  Law  89-72,  79  Stat. 
213 — requires  that  the  preparation  of  any 
feasibility  report  on  water  resource  de- 
velopments imder  reclamation  law  must 
be  specifically  authorized  by  law.  The 


purpose  of  S.  1788  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  in- 
vestigations and  prepare  feasibility  re- 
ports on  specified  water  resource  devel- 
opment proposals. 

The  House  of  Representatives  amended 
section  1  of  S.  1788  to  authorize  feasibil- 
ity investigations  of  two  additional  proj- 
ects: the  Foss  Dam  and  Reservoir  water 
quality  investigation  and  the  Evans  Val- 
ley division  of  the  Rogue  River  project. 
I  propose  that  th«  Sonate  accept  these 
amendments. 

Section  2  of  the  House-passed  bill, 
however,  purports  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  in- 
vestigations and  to  prepare  a  "recon- 
naissance report"  on  a  specific  water 
development  proposal.  The  House  Inte- 
rior Committee's  report — Report  No. 
635 — states  that  this  amendment  was 
adopted  "to  indicate  the  committee's  de- 
sire that  this  particular  reconnaissance 
study  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  ' 

Under  existing  law  the  Secretary  does 
not  need  specific  legislative  authority  to 
undertake  and  prepare  reconnaissance 
reports.  The  Secretary  has  authority  to 
request  funds  for  reconnaissance  inves- 
tigations and,  as  a  result,  this  section  of 
the  bill  Is  not  necessary. 

The  views  of  the  Department  on  sec- 
tion 2  were  requested  and  are  stated  in 
their  letter  of  September  25,  1967.  In 
brief,  the  Department's  views  are  that, 
first,  the  Department  has  adequate  au- 
thority to  engage  in  reconnaissance 
studies;  second,  they  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  feasibility  studies  in  the  area 
proposed  for  study  by  section  2;  third, 
until  water  supply  studies  of  this  area 
are  completed  a  reconnaissance  study 
would  be  premature.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senate  Interior 
Committee  made  a  policy  determination 
during  the  89th  Congress  that  feasibility 
authorization  bills  should  not  include 
either  directives  or  authorizations  to  un- 
dertake reconnaissance  Investigations — 
see  committee  report  on  S.  3034,  89th 
Congress,  report  No.  1368,  pages  8,  9. 
During  the  executive  session  on  June  28, 
1966,  when  this  matter  was  considered, 
it  was  determined  that  projects  upon 
which  reconnaissance  studies  have  not 
yet  been  made  "should  be  listed  In  the 
report  with  a  request  by  the  committee 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should 
imdertake  reconnaissance  studies" — see 
minutes,  June  28.  J  966,  page  4.  This  pol- 
icy was  followed  in  the  Senate  and  proj- 
ects upon  which  the  committee  wished 
to  have  reconnaissance  studies  made 
were  listed  in  the  committees  report  on 
the  bill — see  pages  8.  9,  and  10  of  report 
No.  1368. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  exception 
should  be  made  to  this  policy  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  compelling  reason  to  do  so. 
To  make  exceptions  Is  to  create  a  sit- 
uation where  every  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman will  wish  to  have  proposed 
reconnaissance  Investigations  In  his 
State  authorized  in  the  periodic  feasi- 


bility authorization  bills.  This  Is  imprac- 
tical and  may  have  the  effect  of  advanc- 
ing studies  on  economically  xmsound 
project  studies  ahead  of  sound  project 
studies. 

Mr.    President,    the    amendment    to 
strike  section  2  of  S.  1788  as  amended 
by  the  House,  does  not  represent  a  nega- 
tive judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed reconnaissance  study.  The  Interior 
Department  should  give  exjaeditious  con- 
sideration  to   this   proposal.   The   pro- 
posed study  may  have  considerable  merit 
but  it  should  be  initiated  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  other  reconnaissance 
studies  are  undertaken. 
Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC,  September  25, 1967. 
Hon.  He.nry  M  Jackson, 

ChaiTman.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
B.C. 

Deak  Mr,  Chairman:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  orai  request  for  our  views  on  section  2 
of  S.  1788  (a  bill,  "To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  To  Engage  in  Feasibility 
Investigations  of  Certain  Water  Resources 
Developments),  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  18.  Section  2 
of  S.  1788.  as  amended,  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  undertake  Investigations  and 
prepare  a  reconnaissance  report  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Coastal  Diversion  Project,  consisting 
of  subsurface  offshore  conveyance  of  wa- 
ter from  the  Eel-Klamath  River  areas  to  an 
appropriate  terminal  point  In  Southern 
California." 

As  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  7. 
1966  (P.L.  89-561.  80  Stat.  707),  we  presently 
have  authority  to  engage  In  feaalbilty  In- 
vestigations of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  on  the  potential  North  Coast  Proj- 
ect in  California.  This  study  area  Includes 
those  streams,  including  the  Eel  and  Klam- 
ath Rivers,  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean  be- 
tween San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  California- 
Oregon  boundary.  The  purix)se  of  the  in- 
vestigation Is  to  develop  plans  for  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  the  water  that  now  flows 
unused  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  di- 
version into  other  California  areas. 

The  investigation  of  several  units  and  di- 
visions of  thlfl  project  is  under  way  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  cooperation  with 
the  California  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  soon 
as  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
water  supply  studies  for  the  potential  project 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  availability  of  sur- 
plus waters  In  those  coastal  streams,  con- 
sideration logically  will  be  given  to  the  alter- 
native means  for  conveyance  of  such  sur- 
pluses to  water-deflclent  areas  In  California. 
One  of  the  means  which  will  warrant  study 
will  be  the  subsurface  offshore  conveyance 
such  as  contemplated  by  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  section  2 
of  S.  1788. 

With  respect  to  the  above-quoted  section  2, 
we  presently  have  general  authority  to  en- 
gage in  reconnaissance  Investigations.  Al- 
though the  subsurface  offshore  conveyance 
proposal  appears  to  have  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  further  consideration,  to  our  knowl- 
edge very  little  work  is  being  done  In  this 
field  by  Federal  agencies  at  the  present  time. 
Before  considering  the  application  of  this 
technique  to  specific  projects,  a  substantial 
research  effort  to  develop  and  test  materiala 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  and  to  develop 
methods  of  manufacturing,  installing  and 
maintaining  underwater  conduits  of  tiie  slz« 
being  contemplated,  ^ould  be  conducted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E^rNNETH  HOLITM, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

strike  all  of  section  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Utah  owes  him  a  large  appreciative  vote. 
The  tribute  today— Harold  Fabian  Day,  so 
proclaUned  bv  the  governor— to  be  climaxed 
tonight  with' a  special  dinner  in  hla  honor 
at  Hotel  Utah,  Is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
thlB  :&ne  gentleman. 


THE   GROWING   PROBLEM  OF 
ALCOHOLISM 


HAROLD  P.  FABIAN  APPRECIATION 
DAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  6th 
of  October,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Utah  declared  a  Harold  P.  Fabian  Ap- 
preciation   Day,    and   Mr.    Fabian   was 
honored  at  a  dinner  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City   Utah,  wliich  was  attended  by  the 
Governor,  officials  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
the  National  Parks  Advisory  Board,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser\^ice, 
several  of  the  superintendents  of  the  na- 
tional parks,  high  officials  of  the  Forest 
.Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
leading  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah.  It 
was  a  verj'  impres.sive  affair,  and  one  that 
T  shall  long  remember.  In  the  course  of 
*he   dinner,  much   was  said  about  the 
vork  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Fabian, 
vho  is  noted  throughout  the  West,  and 
->n  fact  throughout  the  Nation,  as  one  of 
the  architects  of  national  parks,  restora- 
tion of  historic  sites,  development  of  out- 
door recreational  faculties  for  all  of  the 
oeople.  Mr.  Fabian  richly  deserves  every 
accolade  which  has  been  paid  to  him. 

The  Deseret  News,  published  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  wrote  an  editorial  at  the  time 
of  the  Fabian  dinner.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  included  in 
the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mister  State  Parks 
Tf  there   is  a  man   In   Utah   who  can   be 
r-  .ued  Mr.  State  Parks,  he  Is  certainly  Harold 
t',  Fabian,  honored  this  day  by  the  citizens 
of  Utah.  _  ^, 

An  attorney  by  profession,  Mr.  Fabian  has 
spent  much  of  his  life  promoting  the  conser- 
vation of  choice  areas  of  both  the  state  and 
the  nation  for  recreation  purposes.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  in  Utah  has  worked  harder  to 
set  aside  a  part  of  the  state's  scenic  and 
geological  wonders  that  they  might  become 
a  heritage  for  our  poeterity, 

Mr,  Fabian  was  the  father  of  the  Utah  Park 
..d  Recreation  Commission,  serving  as  its 
chairman  on  two  different  occasions.  Under 
his  guid-mce,  the  basic  policies  of  the  state's 
developing  state  park  system  were  set.  and 
many  fine  areas  have  been  Incorporated  into 
the  s"ystem— Wasatch  State  Park.  Dixie  State 
Park.  Stage  Coach  Inn,  and  Monument  State 
Park,  to  name  Just  a  few, 

Mr,  Fabian  Is  a  man  who  loves  the  beauties 
of  the  out-of-doors.  He  is  one  who  wants  to 
share  that  love  with  all  Americans.  For  this. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  I  joined  with  many  colleagues  in 
introducing  a  bill  (S.  1508 »  which  would 
pro\ide  a  strong  public  health  approach 
to  the  growing  problem  of  alcoholism. 
Alcoholism  is  now  identified  as  the  Na- 
tion's third  most  serious  health  problem. 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  many  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  operating  iii 
both  private  and  official  circle.';,  there  is 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  .serious 
health  and  economic  aspects  of  alco- 
holism. 

Recent   court   decisions,   notably   the 
Easter  and  Driver  decisions,  have  illus- 
trated the  need  for  greater  involvement 
bv  Government  at  all  levels  in  programs 
to   combat   and    treat    alcoholism.    The 
court  cases  have  reaffirmed  what  many 
of  us  have  said  for  years,  that  alcohol- 
ism is  a  disease   and  not  a  crime.  No 
longer,  in  some  jurisdictions,  can  a  per- 
son  be   arrested   merely   because  he   is 
drunk  in  public.  But,  where   does  this 
individual  go  if  he  is  not  sent  to  jail?  The 
answer  should  be  that  he  goes  to  pub- 
licly   supported    detoxification   and   re- 
habilitation centers.  These  centers,  how- 
ever, are  not  available.  Tlie  demand  for 
them,  however,   will  mushroom  as  the 
court  decisions  spread  to  States  and  com- 
munities which  are  totally  unprepared 
to  handle  alcoholics  as  ill  persons. 

Greater  public  awareness  was  recently 
given  a  boost  bv  the  publication  of  a  book 
by  Thomas  F.  A.  Plaut  on  alcohol  prob- 
lems I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  a 
review  of  the  book  by  Donald  Newlove 
which  appeared  in  Sunday  s  Washington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pickled  Skeleton   in  Ovu.  Closet 

(By  Donald  Newlove) 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  miportant  book  Is 
nothing  less  than  a  total  revolution  in  the 
wav  Americans  think,  feel  and  act  about  al- 
cohol In  sober,  judicious  words  the  book 
manages  to  shock  by  bringing  Giant  Stagger- 
juice  out  into  the  :pc.i.  naked  and  shame- 
less Just  like  those  once  embarrassing  but 
now  tired  subjects  called  sex  education  and 
birth  control.  Old  Staggerjulce  Is  actually 
everj-whpre — but  no  one  sees  him,  Toung  Pot 
(or  marijuana)  is  much  less  ubiquitous— 
but  evervone  sees  htm  even  where  he  IsnX 
As  for  cigarette  smoking— we  are  all  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  It  may  be  harmful  to 
health;  that  in  fact  a  lot  of  people  may  die 
of  lung  cancer  (though  It  won't  happen  to 
us  of  course).  But  the  dangers  of  alcohol- 
even  greater  than  those  of  smoking— are 
stubbornlv  masked  by  Ues  and  Jokes. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation now  rates  alcoholism  as  otir  third 
greatest  health  problem,  led  only  by  heart 
disease  and  mental  Illness,  And  this  year,  for 
the  first  Ume.  alcoholism  knocked  cancer 
into  fourth  place.  In  reality,  drink  may  well 
be  the  most  serious  of  all  our  illnesses,  for 
when  a  middle-class  alcoholic  dies  the  death 
certificate  is  often  faU^tfied  by  the  Insertion 


of  such  euphemisms  as  hepaUtls.  gastric 
bleedUig.  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  diabetes 
over-enlarged  heart,  heart  disease,  mental 
disease  (28  per  cent  of  all  male  mental  pa- 
tients are  alcohoUcs)  and  auto  fatality 
Drunkard  though  the  deceased  may  have 
l>een   no  familv  wants  It  in  writing 

Americas  guilty  attitudes  about  alcohol 
consistentlv  lead  the  drinker  to  minunize 
and  disguise  his  Ulness  and  to  exaggerate  his 
will  power.  The  problem  drinker  Is  super- 
sonicallv  alert  to  any  sanction  that  wUl  allow 
him  to 'keep  his  bottle,  A  brief  encounter 
with  psvchoanalvEis  may  bring  Insight  and 
freedom"  from  guilt— but  these  new  clariues 
rarely  shut  off  the  intake.  As  for  will  power, 
bv  the  time  he  wants  to  make  use  of  it,  the 
alcoholic  discovers  that  U  is  too  late:  he  is 
the  permanent  victim  of  a  progressive  dis- 
ease one  that  bears  as  little  relation  to  will 
power  as  malaria.  Neither  guilt  nor  will 
power  nor  Insight  can  help  him. 

To  come  to  gnps  with  these  unpleasant 
realities,  the  Cooperative  Commission  on  the 
Study  of  AlcohoUsm  was  founded  in  1961 
nnder  a  grant  from  the  NaUonal  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  A  score  ol  eminent  authon- 
ties  including  psvchiatrists.  anthropologists, 
biochemists  and  administrative  experts,  with 
headquarter?  at  Stanford  University,  n^ake 
up  the  Commission.  Their  findings,  published 
here  as  the  first  p.art  of  a  continuing  study, 
culminate  in  a  controversial  proposal  for  a 
federallv  sponsored  'total  alcohol  program. 
It  will  'require  an  open-mmdedness  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  no  less  heroic  than  that 
needed  to  implement  welfare  and  civil-rlghts 
legislation. 

The  Commission  specifically  urges  the  cre- 
ation of  a   Committee  lor  National   Alcohol 
Policy   which   would   operate  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Neither  pro-  nor  anti-alcohol,  such  a  com- 
mittee would  create  objectives  and  co-ordi- 
nate programs  for  the  national  attack  on  the 
disease.  At  the  pyramid  s  base  would  be  an 
army  of  "alcohol  workers  ■  analogous  to  social 
workers    The   army  would  be  divided  Into 
teachers,   group  leaders,  medical  aides,   wel- 
fare helpers.  Eventually,  the  pohcy  commit- 
tee would  create  a  network  within  the  al- 
ready exlsUng  government  bureaus  that  deal 
with  agriculture,  finance,  Uquor  control,  pen- 
ology, educaUon,  highways,  public  health  and 
public   welfare.   It  would   also  work  closely 
with    the   Department   of   Defense,    for   the 
armed    services    are    plagued    with    problem 
drinkers— as  Is  the  U.S.  Senate,  if  one  is  to 
believe  a  recent  Drew  Pearson  column.  But 
such  cross-stitching  of  one  group  through- 
out the  entire  fabric  of  the  government  has 
never  before  been  attempted,  nor  is  it  Ukely 
to  happen  without  an  uproar.  No  similar  pro- 
posals in  the  range  of  "personal  freedom 
not  even  the  18th  Amendment,  have  had  the 
range  or  the  authority  of  those  set  forth  in 

this  report.  ,  _.  ,  »        ,„ 

Educating  the  public  and  the  legislators  is 
the  core  of  the  campaign,  for  the  problem 
is  one  of  inbred  attitudes  or,  just  a£  perti- 
nently,  the   lack   of  them.   Our   unsureness 
about  alcohol  Is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  set  of 
standards  Legislation  makes  alcohol  mysteri- 
ous and  exciting  by  placing  age  restrictions 
upon  it.  Advertising  represents  drinking  as  a 
masculine   pursuit;    indeed,   at   many   levels 
getting  drunk  is  regarded  as  proof  of  vlriUty. 
Most    important,    as    yet,    "no    satisfactory 
means  have  been  developed  for  Influencing 
the  wavs  In  which  voungsters  are  introduced 
to  drinking.  For  some,  their  flr^t  drinking  ex- 
perience is  an  act  of  rebellion;  It  may  occur 
outside  the  family  circle  and  Is  likely  to  be 
associated   with    guUt   and   hoeailty."   Since 
"drinking  patterns  (and  associated  attitudes) 
can  influence  problem  drinking  in  a  cultural 
ETOup  ••  it  Is  the  tntrodiicfton  to  aloohcd  that 
determines    later    responses.    Among  m^ 
American  cultural   groups,  drinking  Jj  po* 
ueuany    aasodated    with    another    activity: 
rather'  its  specific  purpose  Is  often  -hanng 
fun'   or   -escape.'  Far  from  bMng  portttveiy 
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connected  with  deep-seated  cultural  and 
moral  values.  It  is  associated  with  the  resid- 
ual uneasiness  about  the  enjoyment  of  pleas- 
ure, an  attitude  still  widespread  in  America." 
Thus  the  Dean  Martin  syndrome  and  much 
of  the  basis  of  our  national  humor.  As  Alco- 
hol Problems  observes,  "expressions  such  as 
'sneak  a  quick  one'  or  'have  a  blast'  reveal 
uncertainty  and  mild  guilty  feelings  which 
rarely  accompany  socially  approved  be- 
havior." So  the  problem  Is  covered  up  by 
nervoua  laughter  and,  as  a  result,  little  Is 
done  to  alleviate  It. 

No  drunk  could  have  hallucinated  the 
crazy-quUt  of  prejudice  about  the  use  of 
beverage  alcohol  that  now  prevails.  Perhaps 
as  a  reaction  to  the  years  of  Prohibition  and 
Repeal  few  people,  even  non-alcoholic  socl- 
ologlsta,  recognize  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  life 
In  America.  "Heart  disease,  cancer,  schizo- 
phrenia and  delinquency  are  not  completely 
understood  either."  the  Commission  says, 
"yet  a  community  which  responded  to  these 
conditions  as  It  responds  to  problem  drink- 
ing would  be  considered  medieval  and  a  na- 
tional disgrace." 

Part  of  the  enormity  of  the  problem  is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  the  most  fre- 
quently Imposed  sentence  of  the  entire  crim- 
inal code  la  the  one  for  public  driinkenness. 
As  this  book  points  out,  of  the  total  reported 
arrests  for  all  offenses  In  the  United  States 
during  1965,  about  one-third  or  1,535,000 
were  for  public  Intoxication.  "However  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  additional  arrests 
listed  in  police  records  as  disorderly  conduct, 
disturbing  the  peace,  vagrancy,  and  other 
charges  eure  commonly  known  to  refer  largely 
and  sometimes  almost  entirely,  to  public 
drunkenness."  One  man  may  be  rearrested 
for  public  intoxication  more  than  a  hundred 
times  a  year.  ( Significantly,  the  incidence  of 
rearrest  is  lowest  in  St.  Louis,  the  city  with 
the  best  rehabilitation  program.)  But  police 
records  can  give  no  more  than  an  Indication 
of  the  adverse  influences  of  alcohol;  the 
number  of  problem  drinkers  and  alcoholics 
who  will  never  come  under  police  scrutiny 
la  staggering  even  by  the  most  conservative 
estimates. 

The  report  sweeps  aside  much  that  even 
old  hands  In  the  field  accept  as  gospel.  For 
example,  the  Commission  found  no  real  dif- 
ference between  heavy  drinkers  and  alco- 
holics. What  keeps  a  heavy  drinker  from  ac- 
quiring the  disease  of  alcoholism  Is  probably 
a  greater  supply  of  social  and  psychological 
Independence,  more  mobility,  more  active  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  metabolism  of  an  ox. 
But  even  the  heavy  drinker  probably  has  a 
bolo  of  difficulties,  and  for  that  reason  many 
government  agencies  will  have  to  be  Involved 
If  the  drinking  problem  Is  to  be  dealt  with 
meamngfuUy. 

Public  mismformatlon  about  alcoholism  is 
pthenomenal,  despite  the  growing  number  of 
recovered  alcoholics.  (This  number  la  bal- 
anced by  the  growing  Incidence  of  youthful 
problem  drinkers.  A  few  weeks  ago.  a  23- 
year-old  Cornell  student  addressed  a  Man- 
hattan Alcoholics  Anonymous  chapter  and 
told  of  his  ruined  past.  It  was  no  Joke.  No 
one  Is  too  young  to  be  an  alcoholic.)  Present 
treatment  services  are  In  a  disarray  that  al- 
most defies  definition.  Even  A_A..  for  all  its 
merits,  manages  to  reacii  but  a  handful  of 
the  problem  drinkers  in  any  community. 
And.  to  make  matters  worse,  the  treatment 
of  problem  drinkers,  according  to  this  report, 
Is  now  taught  to  medical  students  under  con- 
ditions which  perpetuate  an  attitude  of  ther- 
apeutic pessimism.  As  for  the  police  and  the 
courts,  they  pursue  inhuman  policies  that 
doom  the  problem  drinker  to  the  revolving 
door  of  a  drunk  tank  or  the  "flight  decks" 
of  city  hospitals.  Furthermore,  only  a  few  of 
the  workers  at  the  clinics  for  alcoholism  are 
Inclined  to  give  any  time  to  poorly  motivated, 
less  verbal  drinkers  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
report  remarks  that  "A  basic  belief  of  our 
civilization  Is  that  suffering  should  be  re- 


Ueved,  regardless  of  the  person,  his  contribu- 
tion to  society,  or  the  manner  In  which  the 
suffering  was  brought  about."  But  even  In 
an  egalitarian  society,  some  people  are  more 
and  some  less  equal.  The  man  who  has  five 
martinis  before  dinner  at  home  is  a  lot  more 
equal  than  the  one  who  drinks  sherry  from 
a  pint  bottle  on  a  sidewalk. 

The  pride  of  the  egghead  alcoholic  Is  too 
great  to  be  humbled  by  a  recovery  program 
or  by  the  (to  his  mind)  Inspirational  na- 
ivete of  A. A.  (Manhattan,  however,  has  four 
or  five  A. A.  chapters  attended  by  highly  pro- 
fessional members  whose  outright  spiritual 
courage  could  bring  daylight  to  the  most 
benighted  intellectual.)  A  true  national  pro- 
gram must  Include  the  Skid  Row  castoff  with 
the  alienated  Harvard  graduate.  As  in  the 
army,  everyone  Is  the  same  age  and  maturity 
in  alcoholism,  for  the  disease  is  baffling,  cun- 
ning and  insidious  to  each  according  to  his 
resistance. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  be  able  to  take 
the  emotionalism  out  of  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  much  as  It  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  public  discussion  of  birth  control 
(though  that  took  40  years).  The  "kicks" 
aspect  of  drinking  must  be  punctured  at  the 
earliest  age.  The  Commission  also  suggests 
doing  away  with  age  restrictions  on  drinking, 
or,  less  precipitously,  establishing  a  national 
minimum  age  of  18.  The  report  cites  the  fact 
that  Jews  and  Italians,  who  are  Indoctri- 
nated into  a  pattern  of  truly  social  drinking 
at  an  early  age.  have  the  lowest  rate  of  prob- 
lem drinking.  When  alcohol  Is  unrelated  to 
family  or  group  activities  that  have  certain 
guidelines  about  how  much  consumption  Is 
acceptable,  drinking  becomes  unmanageable. 
The  Commission  feels  that  alcohol  might  be 
made  available  to  the  young  under  certain 
supervised  conditions — ",  .  .  at  youth  func- 
tions such  as  those  organized  by  church, 
recreational,  or  athletic  groups.  Prohibitions 
against  excessive  or  Inappropriate  drinking 
would  then  be  unambiguous,  clearly  under- 
stood, and  effectively  enforced.  Since  these 
are  learning  situations,  adult  supervision 
wotild  be  stressed." 

Alcohol  ProbleTns  Is  a  model  of  exposition 
and  clear  writing.  It  is  provocative  and  well 
aware  of  the  antagonisms  it  will  arouse. 
Giant  Staggerjulce  will  howl  that  he  la  being 
exposed,  abused,  picked  on,  deprived,  that 
the  rights  of  private  citizens  are  being  In- 
vaded. But  the  Commission's  sensible  pur- 
p)08e  Is  to  meet  an  endemic  national  disease 
head-on  by  effecting  major  changes  in  our 
drinking  patterns.  And  to  lend  a  therapeutic 
hand  to  those  millions  of  forlorn  drunks 
alone  with  their  anxieties,  conflicts,  guilts 
and  griefs.  The  question  Is,  Is  It  better  to 
let  them  drift  unmanageably  toward  death, 
or  to  help  steer  them  back  to  life?  Unless 
you've  been  there,  perhaps  you'll  never  know, 
because  an  alcoholic  is  a  man  for  whom  one 
drink  is  too  many  and  a  thousand  deaths 
not  enough. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OP  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVmES  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 


so  as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial biUs  we  have  had  before  us  this  year. 
One  of  the  best  indications  of  that  is  a 
press  conference  that  wais  held  this 
morning  and  a  wire  that  was  sent  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
yesterday  by  some  of  the  outstanding 
constitutional  experts  in  the  Nation. 

I  shall  read  a  copy  of  the  wire  that 
was  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  for  a  vote.  The  wire 
reads: 

We  believe  Senate  bill  2171,  to  revive  the 
McCarran  Act,  contains  serious  constitu- 
tional defects.  Is  whoUy  unnecessary,  and 
threatens  basic  freedoms  of  thought  and 
expression.  No  hearings  have  been  held  in 
the  Senate.  We  urge  you  to  make  public  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  this 
legislation  and  hope  you  will  vigorously  op- 
pose enactment. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that 
Members  of  the  Senate,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  want  to  have  In  de- 
tail the  views  of  experts  in  the  Held— 
certainly  of  the  Attorney  General — on 
this  measure.  We  would  also  want  to 
know  the  opinions  of  other  constitutional 
experts  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

1  do  not  say  that  we  should  have  exten- 
sive hearings;  but  there  should  be  1  or 

2  days  of  hearings  and  an  opportunity  for 
at  least  two  or  three  witnesses  who  are 
critical  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  sup- 
porters of  the  measure,  to  appear,  so  that 
we  would  have  some  record  and  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  might  say  In  this  connection  that  the 
pending  measure  Is  designed  to  amend 
the  McCarran  Act  of  1950.  The  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  as 
we  know,  had  a  very  serious  constitu- 
tional defect.  It  was  enacted  In  1950  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  Communist 
fronts  and  Communists — people  who 
were  associated  with  the  Communist 
fronts.  But  it  did  nothing.  It  has  been  law 
for  17  years,  and  the  heart  of  that  bill  is 
to  require  such  organlzatloiis  to  register. 

As  was  brought  out  In  the  colloquy 
yesterday  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  miyself,  not  a 
single  Communist,  not  a  single  Commu- 
nist-front organization,  not  one  sub- 
versive organization  of  any  kind,  not 
one  subversive  Individual  has  been 
registered  under  the  1950  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act.  Why?  Well,  because 
the  act  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Constitution,  In  the  light  of  the  Smith 
Act,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
to  advocate  violent  overthrow  of  our 
Government  or  to  belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  did. 

Under  those  clrcimistances,  it  would 
seem  to  us — and  with  hindsight  it  Is  easy 
to  see — that  It  is  transparently  In  con- 
flict with  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  on  self-incrimination  to  re- 
quire a  Communist  to  register  or  a  Com- 
munist front  to  register;  if  once  he  is 
registered,  you  can  use  this  as  evidence 
to  prosecute  him  under  the  Smith  Act. 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  somebody 
who  Is  just  a  Senator  or  somebody  who 
is  sympathetic  to  the  act.  This  was  the 
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unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  entire  conservative  wing- 
Justice  Harlan.  Justice  White.  The  en- 
tire Supreme  Court  voted  unanimously. 
Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  Justice 
White.  I  meant  Justice  Stewart  and  Jus- 
tice Harlan.  Justice  White  did  not  par- 
ticipate. It  was  an  8-to-O  decision,  and 
Justice  White  did  not  take  part.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  declared  it 
unconstitutional. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Congress  had 
had  competent  constitutional  advice  it 
could  have  designed  a  bill  at  that  tune 
that  would  have  stood  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

All  we  are  asking  now  is  that  we  have 
at  least  some  hearings.  We  have  not  had 
a  day  or  an  hour  of  hearings.  We  have 
not  had  a  single  witness,  We  have  not 
had  a  minute  of  hearings.  We  are  work- 
ing in  the  dark  on  this  bill.  If  the  bill 
were  noncontroversial.  perhaps  that 
would  be  all  right;  but.  as  I  have  said, 
the  bill  is  opposed  by  some  of  the  leadmg 
constitutional  authorities  in  the  Nation. 
Let  me  name  the  people  who  signed 
the  telegram  I  have  just  read,  and  who 
oppose  the  bill  and  say  it  contains  seri- 
ous constitutional  defects:  Prof.  Paul 
Bator.  Harvard  Law  School.  Prof.  Clark 
Byse,  Harvard  Law  School. 

I  might  say  that  Professor  Byse  is  the 
head  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  a  professor  of  ad- 
ministrative law,  and  he  has  written  one 
of  the  most  important  case  books  in  the 
entire  area  of  administrative  law.  He 
says  this  bill  has  serious  administrative 
defects.  I  say  that  by  faiUng  to  hold 
hearings  the  Senate  is  showing  it  does 
not  care  enough  to  secure  competent 
opinion  on  this  legislation. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  the  names  of 
the  signers  of  the  telegram  opposing  the 

bill: 

Prof  David  Cavers,  Harvard  Law  School; 
Prof.     Vern    Countryman,     Harvard    Law 

School;  „  .      , 

Prof  John  Dawson.  Harvard  Law  School, 
Prof.  Norman  Dorsen,  New  York  University 

School  of  Law. 


Mr.  President.  I  should  have  said  in  the 
beginning  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  listing  the 
name  of  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Yale 
Law  School,  be  placed  because  he  is  an 
eminent  lawTcr,  a  constitutional  expert, 
and  he  Is  the  man  who  organized  this 
group  and  held  the  press  conference  this 
morning.  .  ^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition  to  the 
names  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  the 
following  persons: 

Dean  Robert  F.  Drinan,  Society  of  Jes- 
mts,  Boston  College  Law  School,  who  Is 
dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School, 
and  a  very  eminent  constitutional  ex- 
pert: Prof.  Richard  B.  Dyson.  Boston 
University  School  of  Law;  Prof.  Morris 
Forkosch,  Brooklyn  Law  School:  Prof, 
Walter  Callhom,  Columbia  Law  School, 
who  is  another  expert  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministrative law.  and  along  with  Profes- 
sor Byse  has  written  the  case  book  on  ad- 
ministrative law  used  in  outstanding  law 
schools  throughout  this  countrj';  Prof. 
Louis  JafEe.  Harvard  Law  School,  a  well- 


known,  outstanding  expert  in  the  field: 
Prof.  Benjamin  Kaplan,  Han'ard  Law 
School,  who  is  a  key  figure  in  the  copy- 
right field:  Prof.  William  J.  Kenealy.  So- 
ciety   of    Jesuits,    Boston    College   Law 
School:    Prof.  Robert  B.  Kent.  Boston 
University  School  of  Law;   Prof.  Louis 
Loss,  Harvard  Law  School,  who  teaches 
a  course  in  this  security  field  and  who  is 
an  outstanding  nationally  recognized  ex- 
pert; Prof.  Banks  McDowell,  Jr.,  Boston 
University   School   of   Law;    Prof.   Saul 
Mendlovits,  Rutgers  Law  School:   Prof. 
Frank  Michclman,  Harvard  Law  School : 
Prof.  Henrj-  P.  Monaghan,  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  Prof.  Nathaniel  L. 
Nathanson,      Northwestern      University 
School  of  Law;  Prof.  Daniel  C.  Partan, 
Boston  University  School  of  Law:  Prof. 
Daniel   R.   PoUitt.  University   of   North 
Carolina  Law  School;  Prof.  Frank  E.  A. 
Sander.    Harvard    Law    School:     Prof. 
George    Schatzki,    University    of    Texas 
School  of  Law;  Prof.  Thomas  L.  Shaffer, 
Notre  Dame  Law  School;  Prof.  Malcolm 
P.    Sharp.    University    of    New    Mexico 
School  of  Law— I  am  sure  we  all  recog- 
nize   the    University    of    New    Mexico 
School  of  Law.  which  is  in  the  great  State 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Montoya 
in  the  chair'— Prof.  Morgan  Shlpman, 
Harvard  Law  School;  Prof.  Leonard  P. 
Strickman,  Boston  University  School  of 
Law;  Dean  David  H.   Vernon,  University 
of  Iowa  College  of  Law;  and  Prof.  Henry 
Weihefen,    University    of    New    Mexico 
School  of  Law. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  these  are 
eminent  authorities,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many,  many  other  outstanding  experts 
in   this   field   would   have    signed   this 
telegram  and  expressed   sentiments   of 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  pending  bill, 
had  there  been  time.  Professor  Emerson 
was  able  to  organize  this  much  opposi- 
tion in  the  matter  of  a  very  few  days, 
with  very  little  notice.  As  I  think  we 
all  know,  while  this  has  been  an  issue 
before  the  Senate  for  a  few  days,  it  has 
not  been  an  issue  that  has  been  widely 
publicized  throughout  the  country.  Yet 
an  impressive  number  of  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  country  were  willing  to  make 
clear  their  view  that  the  proposed  bill 
contains  serious  constitutional  defects. 
As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  have  a  line 
of  testimony  on  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  clear 
to  me  that  we  should  have  some  real 
opinion  from  the  Attorney  General.  I  am 
waiting  with  bated  breath  to  see   the 
copy  of  the  letter  which  presumably  has 
been  written  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  It  was 
announced   by   the   Senator   from   Ne- 
braska   yesterday    that    the    minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois   [Mr. 
DiRKSENl,  received  a  letter  but  none  of 
us  has  been  informed  as  to  what  was 
in  the  letter.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
letter,  if  it  is  going  to  be  of  any  value 
to  us    should  have  an  analysis  of  this 
particular  bill  which  would  indicate  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  well  aware  of 
the  bill  and  is  prepared  to  tell  us  whether 
or  not  this  bill  will  be  effective. 

The  last  thing  any  Senator  wants  to 
do.  whether  he  is  conservative,  liberal, 
whether  he  believes  strongly  in  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  or  not,  is 
to  pass  a  law  that  will  not  work.  To  do 


so  would  mean  there  ^vill  be  another 
period  of  years  for  this  Board  to  remain 
idle  and  for  taxpayers  to  have  to  pay 
$26,000  a  year  to  each  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  high  salaries  to 
a  number  of  other  employees  on  the 
staff  for  absolutely  nothing. 

All  of  us  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  this  Board  is  going  to  do  anything. 
Until  we  get  word  from  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  whether  or  not  he  intends 
to  use  this  legislation,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  whether  or  not  il  is  going 
to  be  effective. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  CALLED 
NE-^ESS^RY  FOR  2  MILLION  DROP- 
OUTS WITH  LINGUISTIC  DIFFI- 
CULTY BY  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  most  recent  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
public, it  is  stated: 

There  are  almost  two  million  children  who 
will  drop  out  of  school  and  end  up  on  the 
economic  slag  heap  because  of  an  almost 
Insurmountable  language  barrier. 

It  is  because  of  this  language  problem 
that  I  have  introduced  and  held  hearmgs 
on  S.  428.  the  bUingual  education  bill. 
which  the  article  discusses. 

Because  of  the  insight  into  the  bilin- 
gual problem  shown  by  the  article,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Bilingual  Education,"  published 
in  the  October  21.  1967.  issue  of  the  New 
Republic,  and  appearing  on  page  9,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BnjNGCAL  Education 
Last  summer.  Senator  Ralph  Tarborough 
(D  Texas)  held  hearings  In  the  Southwest 
on'  the  educational  afflictions  of  Spanish- 
speaking,  Mexican-Americans.  As  the  author 
of  a  bin  to  funnel  federal  funds  Into  bilin- 
gual educational  systems  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  Yarborough  was  Interested 
in  getting  the  opinions  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing themselves,  and  of  the  professional  edu- 
cators who  have  been  studying  this  situation 
for  vears.  He  brought  back  to  Washington  a 
wealth  of  evidence,  showing  that  it  Is  largely 
the  language  barrier  that  blocVs  the  &-7 
million  Spanish-speaking  from  climbing  up 
the  economic  ladder. 

The  average  number  of  school  years  corn- 
Dieted  by  the  "Anglo"  child  in  the  Southwest 
is  12  1  years;  for  the  Negro  It  Is  nine  years; 
for  the"  Mexican- American,  7.1  years.  Rela- 
tively poor  educaUonal  achievement  is  re- 
flected m  an  extremely  high  unemployment 
rate  among  the  Spanish-speaking  It  Is  seen 
also  m  the  fact  that  the  Southwest  s  badly 
paid  migratory  labor  force,  once  made  up  oi 
the  Deep  South's  dispossessed  sharecroppers, 
is  now  largely  composed  of  Spanish-speaking 
workers. 

According  to  a  study  by  Dr.  Faye  Bumpass 
of  Texas  Technological  Institute,  there  are 
at  least  1.750,000  schoolchildren  with  Span- 
ish surnames  In  the  five-state  area  of  Texas. 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  CalWor- 
nla  These  children,  she  told  Senator  Yar- 
borough's  subcommittee  on  bilingual  educa- 
tion "are  suffering  from  linguistic,  cultural 
and  psvchologlcal  handicaps  that  cause 
them  to"  experience  academic  failure  In  our 
schools."  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  has  made 
a  similar  observation  about  Spanish-speak- 
ing voungsters  in  New  York  City.  At  hear- 
ings'm  East  Harlem,  recently,  he  noted  that 
of  250,000  Puerto  Ricans  In  the  New   York 
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public  school  system,  only   37   went  on   to 
college  last  year. 

A  report  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
revealed  that  In  1957 — the  only  year  such 
a  survey  was  made — about  80  percent  of  the 
non-Engllsh-speaklng  children  In  that  state 
had  to  spend  two  years  In  the  first  grade. 
Forty  percent  of  the  Southwest's  Spanish- 
speaking  pupils  are  In  Texas.  But  during  the 
Uist  session  of  the  state  legislature,  a  bill  to 
provide  English-Spanish  Instruction  In  most 
subjects  In  certain  public  schools  became  so 
embroiled  In  controversy  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  educators,  that  It  was  dropped.  Its 
opponents  contended  that  Texans  of  Ger- 
man ancestry  and  those  living  near  the 
French-speaking  areas  of  Louisiana  were 
against  making  Spanish  a  second  language. 
By  the  time  the  bill  was  rewTltten  to  provide 
a  sort  of  local  option  on  the  language  Issue, 
interest  had  waned  and  the  proposaJ  was 
quietly  shelved. 

In  California,  where  It  Is  estimated  there 
are  461,000  schoolchildren  from  Spanish- 
speaking  homes,  bilingual  leglslatlun  has 
fared  somewhat  better.  School  districts  may 
teach  children  In  their  native  language  If 
they  do  not  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
English.  The  drawback  here  Is  that  the  leg- 
islation Is  merely  permissive,  and  that  local 
school  districts  must  finance  the  bilingual 
training.  As  might  be  expected,  school  dis- 
tricts with  the  largest  proportion  of  Span- 
ish-speaking students  are  the  worst  off,  and 
unless  more  aid  Is  provided  by  the  state — a 
dim  prospect  under  the  cost-conscloxis 
ReagaJi  administration — the  program  Is  n^t 
likely  to  be  carried  out  where  It  Is  needed 
most. 

This  may  explain  the  Interest  of  many 
Californlans  in  a  bill  Senator  Yarl>orough 
and  others  (including  Robert  Kennedy)  are 
drawing  up.  It  calls  for  appropriating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  million  over  a  three- 
year  period  to  assist  local  school  districts  set 
•up  bilingual  Instruction,  with  Spanish 
taught  as  a  native  language  and  English  as 
a  mandatory  second  language.  It  also 
would  help  underwrite  the  training  of  Span- 
ish-speaking teachers.  Two  Los  Angeles  con- 
gressmen, Edward  Roybal  and  George 
Brown,  have  Introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  House,  and  they  have  been  Joined  by 
Rep.  James  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

At  a  hearing  In  Los  Angeles.  Senator 
George  Murphy  brought  out  that  50  percent 
of  Spanish-speaking  students  in  California 
drop  out  of  school  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  eighth  grade,  which  he  found  "shocking" 
and  In  part  the  result  of  "the  language  prob- 
lem." Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  suggested 
treating  "the  ability  to  speak  Spanish  and 
other  languages  as  an  asset.  The  United 
States  can  no  longer  pretend  that  It  can 
communlcat*  with  other  people  with  but  one 
tongue — no  matter  how  widely  the  English 
language  Is  spread  over  the  earth."  Both 
California  senators  are  on  Mr.  Yarborough's 
subcommittee. 

Representatives  of  all  organized  Mexican- 
American  groups  were  at  the  Los  Angeles 
hearing  and  were  unanimous  In  support  of  a 
federal  subsidy  for  bilingual  education.  One 
of  the  spokesmen  pointed  out  that  according 
to  the  population  ratio  In  California  at  least 
20,000  Mexican-Americans  should  be  enrolled 
In  the  state's  colleges,  whereas  the  figure  Is 
around  2,000. 

In  the  past.  Americanism  has  been  equated 
with  ability  to  speak  English,  and  nothing 
but.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  congress- 
men who  feel  that  the  "melting  pot"  prin- 
ciple Is  sacrosanct.  But  In  the  simpler  so- 
ciety of  the  past — when  the  "melting  pot" 
was  going  full  boll — the  great  need  was  for 
manual,  not  educated,  labor;  brawn  or 
dexterity  often  were  prized  as  much  as  formal 
schooling.  (Even  then,  however,  In  the 
1890'8,  there  were  towns  and  cities  where 
public  school  Instruction  was  conducted  for 
part  of  the  day  in  a  language  other  than 


E^ngllfih.)  Today,  machines  have  shrunk  the 
market  for  manual  labor.  In  a  complicated, 
computerized  world  the  need  has  shifted  to 
workers  who  can  qtilckly  master  new  con- 
cepts and  techniques — and  a  prerequisite  for 
such  workers  is  a  high  degree  of  comprehen- 
sion— and  that  means  schooling. 

There  are  almost  two  million  children  who 
will  drop  out  of  school  and  end  up  on  the 
economic  slag  heap  because  of  an  almost 
Insurmountable  language  barrier.  Profes- 
sional educators  are  aware  of  It.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Congress  Is. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  article  refers  to  hearings  held  in  the 
Southwest  during  the  past  summer  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual 
Education,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  be  chairman,  on  the  educational  af- 
flictions of  Spanish-speaking  Mexican- 
Americans. 

It  states  that  the  bill  seeks  to  funnel 
funds  to  assist  local  school  districts  to 
set  up  bilingual  instruction  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  The  hearings 
were  held  to  get  the  opinions  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  themselves. 

The  article  points  out  that  our  sub- 
committee brought  back  to  Washington 
a  wealth  of  evidence  showing  that  it  is 
largely  a  language  barrier  which  blocks 
from  6  to  7  million  of  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing from  climbing  up  the  economic 
ladder. 

The  hearings  were  held  in  my  State 
at  Corpus  Christl,  San  Antonio,  and 
Edlnburg.  We  also  held  hearings  In  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  City. 

While  we  often  think  of  the  Spanish 
speaking  as  people  of  Spanish-American 
extraction,  in  our  hearings  we  found 
many  people  of  Latin  American  descent 
who  have  settled  in  New  York  City.  We 
learned  that  22  percent  of  the  school 
people  in  New  York  City  are  from  Span- 
ish-speaking homes  auid  that  most  do 
not  speak  English.  So  this  is  also  a  prob- 
lem of  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  extrac- 
tion who  live  in  New  York  City. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  told  us 
that  this  need  is  also  felt  In  Miami  and 
other  areas  of  the  United  States  to  which 
refugees  from  Communist  Cuba — hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them — fled  to  lib- 
erty. 

Reading  from  the  article,  in  part,  it 
states: 

The  average  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted by  the  "Anglo"  child  In  the  Southwest 
Is  12.1  years;  for  the  Negro  It  Is  nine  years; 
for  the  Mexican-American,  7.1  years.  Rela- 
tively poor  educational  achievement  Is  re- 
flected in  an  extremely  high  unemployment 
rate  among  the  Spanish-speaking.  It  Is  seen 
also  in  the  fact  that  the  Southwest's  badly 
paid  migratory  labor  force,  once  made  up  of 
the  Deep  South's  dispossessed  sharecroppers. 
Is  now  largely  composed  of  Spanlsh-sp>eaklng 
workers. 

According  to  a  study  by  Dr.  Faye  Biunpass 
of  Texas  Technological  Institute — 

Incidentally,  she  spent  9  years  teach- 
ing in  Peru  and  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
and  completely  bilingual  teachers  in 
America — 

there  are  at  least  1,750,000  schoolchildren 
with  Spanish  surnames  In  the  five-state  area 
of  Texas.  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona  and 
California.  These  children,  she  told  Senator 
Yarborough's  subcommittee  on  bilingual  ed- 
ucation "are  suffering  from  linguistic,  cul- 
tural and  psychological  handicaps  that  cause 


them  to  experience  academic  failure  In  our 
schools."  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  has  made 
a  similar  observation  about  Spanish-speak- 
ing youngsters  In  New  York  City.  At  hearings 
In  East  Harlem,  recently,  he  noted  that  of 
250,000  Puerto  Ricans  In  the  New  York  pub- 
lic school  system,  only  37  went  on  to  college 
last  year. 

Just  think,  37  out  of  250,000. 

At  a  hearing  in  Los  Angeles,  Senator 
George  Murphy  brought  out  that  50  percent 
of  Spanlsh-?peaklng  students  In  California 
drop  out  of  school  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  eighth  grade,  which  he  found  "shock- 
ing" and  In  part  the  result  of  "the  language 
problem."  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  suggested 
treating  "the  ability  to  speak  Spanish  and 
other  languages  as  an  asset.  The  United  States 
can  no  longer  pretend  that  It  can  communi- 
cate with  other  people  with  but  one  tongue — 
no  matter  how' widely  the  English  language 
Is  spread  over  the  earth."  Both  California 
Senators  are  on  Mr.  Yarborough's  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  a  vast  body  of  evidence 
accumulated  by  the  subcommittee  in  the 
report  has  been  printed.  The  bill  iS.  428.t 
was  the  first  bilingual  education  bill  ever 
introduced  in  either  House  of  Congress. 
Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man for  being  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors.  The  hearings  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  the  first  hearings  on  bilingual 
education  ever  held  by  either  House  of 
Congress.  They  were  printed  In  two  vol- 
umes. 

I  was  in  San  Antonio  yesterday.  While 
I  was  there,  a  member  who  has  served 
In  the  State  legislature  for  6  years  asked 
for  additional  copies.  We  had  already 
sent  him  some.  He  said  they  were  the 
most  popular  publication  to  come  from 
Congress,  based  on  a  study  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  of  the  finest  edu- 
cators in  America  on  this  problem.  The 
bill  has  been  reported  imanlmously  by 
the  special  subcommittee  on  bilingual 
education  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  is  now  under  consideration  by 
that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  vital  that 
the  bill  be  incorporated  into  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Act  and 
be  written  into  law  this  year.  In  my  own 
State  of  Texas,  four  of  the  so-called  Rio 
Grande  counties — that  is,  the  citrus  belt 
of  Texas  where  oranges  and  grapefruit 
are  grown — Cameron,  Hidalgo,  Starr, 
and  Willacy — contain  more  than  600,000 
people,  and  of  the  children  of  school  age 
in  that  population,  70  percent  come  from 
Spanish-speaking  homes.  In  the  first 
grade,  in  September  of  this  year,  90  per- 
cent came  from  Spanish-speaking  homes. 
That  is  in  the  entire  citrus  area  of  Texas. 
The  need  is  urgent.  It  Is  vital.  So  say  the 
fine  educational  psychologists  and  fine 
educators  who  deal  •with  bilingual  edu- 
cation. It  simply  means  teaching  children 
wliose  mother  tongue  is  Spanish,  both 
Spanish  and  English.  They  presently  go 
to  a  school  where  It  is  illegal  to  speak 
Spanish,  even  in  the  playgrounds.  They 
try  to  speak  their  own  language  but  read 
and  write  in  another.  They  can  speak 
only  Spanish.  We  can  try  to  teach  them 
to  read  and  write  English,  but  that 
creates  in  the  children  an  Intellectual 
barrier,  to  say  nothing  of  a  psychological 
Inferiority,  so  most  of  them  drop  out  of 
school  very  soon. 

Tlie  plan  for  bilingual  education  has 
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been  discussed  by  educators.  They  want 
the  children  to  become  literate  in  both 
languages,  whereas,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  illiterate  in  both. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  wastes  of 
America's  greatest  natural  resource — its 
citizens.  Millions  of  Mexican-Americans, 
when  given  an  intelligence  test  in  Span- 
ish in  words  they  can  understand,  make 
grades  as  high  as  those  of  anyone  else. 
In  addition  to  depriving  these  people 
of  the  chance  to  obtain  equal  opportu- 
nity we  are  losing  a  valuable  national 
asset— the  most  valuable  national  asset 

we  have.  .^     ^        n 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  on  his 
statement.  A  serious  problem  is  created 
for  children  who  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  me, 
because  Wisconsin,  50  or  60  years  ago, 
had  a  somewhat  similar  situation  to  the 
one  which  now  exists  in  Texas.  In  that 
day  the  basic  language  in  Wisconsin  was 
German.  In  fact,  many  of  the  children 
did  not  speak  English  at  all  because  their 
parents  had  come  from  Germany  as  little 
children  Wisconsin  saw  to  it  that  those 
children  gradually  learned  English.  But 
the  fact  is  that  their  education  was  ob- 
tained in  a  language  which  they  under- 
stood. ^.   ,    X    1 

The  Senator's  bill  wlU  be  a  helpful 
accommodation  to  the  chUdren  of  Texas. 
He  is  absolutely  right  in  pointing  out 
that  this  valuable,  precious,  natural  re- 
source—Indeed, the  most  valuable  re- 
source we  have— is  the  minds  of  our 
children. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  brought  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

A  psychological  Impact  is  made  on  a 
little  child  when  he  is  forced  to  speak  a 
language  with  which  he  Is  not  familiar. 
and  he  Is  told  that  he  is  not  intelligent. 
No  matter  how  his  IQ  rating  is  concealed, 
that  child  knows,  from  the  basis  on 
which  he  Is  treated  that  he  is  considered 
to  be  inferior.  That  can  have  a  damag- 
ing and  destructive  effect  upon  his  whole  • 

life. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  his  contribution 
on  that  point.  In  my  State  of  Texas  it  is 
not  widely  known,  but  there  was  a  very 
large  German  migration  to  my  State 
which  began  when  Texas  was  a  Republic, 
because  one  could  be  naturalized  in  the 
Republic  of  Texas  after  only  6  months' 
residence  with  no  requirement  to  learn 
English.  Texas  wanted  to  settle  Germans, 
so  as  to  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  Tex- 
ans and  the  Comanches,  and  gave  the 
Germans  free  land  as  an  inducement  to 
come  to  Texas.  The  failure  of  the  liberal 
revolution  in  central  Europe  in  1848 
caused  German-speaking  settlers  to  pour 
Into  Texas  by  the  thousands. 

Ten  thousand  came  through  the  Port 
of  Galveston  alone  in  1  year;  and  they 
were  coming  into  other  ports,  too.  Be- 
cause they  had  lived  in  Germany  during 
that  liberal  revolution,  which  failed,  most 
of  them  were  teachers  or  writers  or  other 


well   educated   people,   and   they   made 
great  contributions  in  my  State. 

The   first   tax-supported   public   high 
school  in  Texas  was  established  in  the 
1850s  by  those  German -speaking  settlers, 
and    they    maintained    their    German- 
speaking  schools  up  until  Worid  War  I. 
The  best  known  person  to  come  out  oi 
them  was  Admiral  Nimitz.  He  settled  in 
Fredericksburg.  Up  until  World  War  I, 
German  was  the  language  spoken  there. 
However,  we  have  never  before  had  in 
Texas  so  many  millions  of  people  who 
speak   a   language  other   than   English. 
The  problem  becomes  more  serious  i.ow. 
Psycholoeists  have  testified  that  perma- 
nent damage  is  done  when  a  psychologi- 
cal barrier  is  created  in  which  children 
are    forced    to    speak   one   language   in 
school  and  another  language  at  home. 
We  hope  that  that  barrier  will  be  re- 
moved, so  that  those  cliildren  wiU  have 
a  fair  chance  in  our  economy,  and  that 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  benefit  from 
that  resource  by  enabling  them  to  get  the 
benefits  of  a  fair  chance  in  our  economy. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  brings  a 
perceptive  knowledge  to  this  subject.  I 
mention  this  because  the  bill  waU  have 
active  consideration  this  week  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll.  .  ,     .  ,      , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LABELING  OF  POTATOES 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  pending 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  is  a 
bill  known  as  the  poteto  labeUng  biU. 
Its  purpose  is  to  require  the  various 
States  in  which  potatoes  are  grown  to 
label  the  potatoes  Indicating  the  State 
from  which  they  came.  An  Ohio  potato 
would  have  to  be  labeled  "Ohio  Potato. 
A  Wisconsin  potato  would  have  to  be 
labeled  "Wisconsin  Potato."  Minnesota, 
which  grows  a  great  number  of  potatoes, 
likewise  would  have  to  label  them  "Min- 
nesota Potatoes." 

I  am  somewhat  puzzled  over  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  potatoes  offered  in 
the  market  should  be  labeled  on  the  basis 
of  the  States  where  they  were  grown.  My 
belief  is  that  the  thought  had  its  origin 
in  the  growers  of  potatoes  in  Maine  and 
Idaho. 

I  mention  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  to  what  extent  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  go  in  restricting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  citizens  of  the  country.  We 
have  now  what  is  known  as  the  Fair 
Trade  Act  and  thhe  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  Both  of  those  acts  contain  provisions 
prohibiting  fraudulent  marking  of  pack- 
ages. The  provisions  of  those  two  acts 
are  very  distinct  and  precise.  Whatever 
markings  are  made  on  packages  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  truth.  Thus, 
under  those  two  acts,  West  Virginia,  for 
example,   could   not   label    potatoes— If 


potatoes  were  grown  there  to  any  ex- 
tent—as Idaho  potatoes  or  Maine  po- 
tatoes. Yet  it  is  argued  that  a  Federal  law 
should  be  passed  requiring  the  labeling 
of  packages  to  show  in  which  State  a 
potato  is  grown. 

I  now  pose  this  question:  If  we  pass  a 
law  of  that  type  with  respect  to  potatoes, 
what  about  peaches,  cherries,  tomatoes, 
pears  electronic  equipment,  and  any 
other  type  of  agricultural  product  or 
manufactured  product? 

Will  the  Senator  from  Florida  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  urge  that  all  oranges 
shall  have  to  be  identified  as  to  whether 
thev  come  from  Florida  or  California? 

We  are  entering  into  a  dangerous  field. 
Mr  President.  We  are  imposing  upon  in- 
dustry a  burden  that  it  ought  not  to  have 

to  bear. 

I  concur  with  the  argument  and  the 
principle  that  there  should  not  be  aw 
false  advertising,  but  why  should  Ohio  be 
compelled,  by  law  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  write  on  a  package  "Ohio  pota- 
toes'?  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  potatoes  are  grown  in  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania  or  Wisconsin  or  Min- 

ncsot'&? 

What  will  happen  to  the  bill  In  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  do  not  know ;  but 
the  great,  dignified  body  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  believing  that  by 
law  all  things  shall  be  achieved,  has  un- 
dertaken to  deal  with  potatoes.  It  Is  go- 
ing to  require  how  packages  shall  be 
identified  and  labeled.  One  would  think 
Congress  has  nothing  of  importance  to 
do:  that  the  important  Issue  is  to  show 
how  potatoes  shall  be  labeled. 

I  contemplate  fighting  that  proposal, 
and  I  vi-111  do  so  because  I  beUeve  that 
Congress  cannot  begin  passing  laws  that 
purposely  will  serve  one  or  two  States 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  States 
in  the  Nation. 

I  yield  the  fioor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVmES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2171'  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
so  as  to  accord  with  certahi  decisions 
of  the  courts 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Dirksen].  I 
feel  that  I  should  say  something  on  the 
pending  legislation  inasmuch  as  I  was 
one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  original  act 
that  created,  among  other  things,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  at 
the  time  we  had  the  long  and  rather  ex- 
citing debate  setting  it  into  operation 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  over  the  veto  of 
a  President. 
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The  legislation  originated  under  the 
Imprimatur  of  the  so-called  Nixon  bill 
and  bec£ime  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
McCarran.  Fergioson.  Mundt.  Johnson 
Act  known  as  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  I  think  it  has  served  the  coun- 
try well. 

Since  then,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out. 
and  as  we  are  all  aware,  the  legislation 
has  been  subjected  to  a  number  of  at- 
tacks in  the  courts  and  outside  the 
courts — many  of  them  motivated  openly 
by  the  Communist  Party  in  this  country, 
some  of  them  motivated  by  front  orga- 
nizations dominated  by  the  Communist 
Party,  and  some  of  them  motivated  by 
misgiiided  citizens  who  are  not  Commu- 
nists but  who  somehow  or  other  feel  that 
our  society  is  incompetent  of  creating  the 
appropriate  machinery  required  to  pro- 
tect the  freedoms  which  we  all  enjoy. 

So,  I  want  to  raise  and  answer  four  or 
five  basic  questions  which  I  think  are  in- 
volved in  the  decision  we  are  about  to 
make  today  or  tomorrow  or  the  next  day, 
or  whenever  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
feels  that  the  matter  has  been  debated 
adequately. 

I  listened  to  most  of  the  address  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mirk]  yesterday  and  read  the  rest  of  it 
this  morning.  As  the  Senator  is  well 
aware,  most  of  what^e  had  to  say  dealt 
with  the  past — how  the  act  had  been 
attacked,  how  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled,  and  certain  authorities  that  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  had 
in  the  original  legislation. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
future,  and  hope  that  I  can  induce  my 
friend,  the  active  and  enterprising  Sen- 
ator from  the  great,  progressive  State  of 
Wisconsin,  to  look  ahead  instead  of  back- 
ward, quite  prepared  to  accept  the  fact 
that  as  the  situation  presently  prevails 
in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  interpre- 
tation, the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  would  not  be  meaningful. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wants  to 
array  myself  against  the  board  simply 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  selected  a  young  man  to  be  a 
board  member  who  happened  to  have 
married  his  private  secretary. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  young  man. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson — who  voted  for  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950.  by  the  way, 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate— feels  that  this  young  man  has  good 
Judgment,  that  he  Is  loyal,  that  he  Is 
desirous  of  protecting  this  country 
against  communism.  And  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  attack  the  Board  because  some 
people  are  unhappy  about  the  President's 
choice  or  the  personality  of  a  new  Board 
member.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  at- 
tack the  Board  because  certain  of  its 
functions  have  been  eliminated  by  a 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

There  are,  however,  some  realistic 
questions  that  we  ought  to  ask  each 
other  and  answer  to  our  individual  satis- 
faction before  we  vote. 

The  first  question  is:  Is  commimlsm 
a  menace  to  our  way  of  life  and  our  con- 
stitutional  concepts   of   our   individual 
freedoms  and  representative  democracy? 
I  think  I  recall  that  the  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  agreed  in  the  course  of  col- 
loquy yesterday  that  communism  Is  a 
menace  to  our  way  of  life  and  to  our 
constitutional  concepts.  I  am  sure  that 
that  must  be  the  case.  I  think  I  read 
him  correctly.  But  if  I  am  wrong,  I  stand 
now  to  be  corrected  on  that  particular 
interrogatory.  Seeing  only  an  afiBrmative 
nod  from  my  congenial  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  I  assume  that,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  recognizes  communism 
to  be  a  very  serious  problem  on  the  home 
front. 

The  second  question  Is :  Is  It  Important 
that  our  free  society  find  effective  means 
for  preventing  world  communism  from 
acliieving  its  goals? 

Certainly  communism  has  not  changed 
its  goals  or  objectives.  Nor  has  it  changed 
its  methods  insofar  as  its  domestic  at- 
tacks against  us  are  concerned  as  well  as 
its  international  objectives.  So,  it  be- 
comes today  not  only  a  creed  against 
which  we  are  arrayed  in  a  costly  war, 
but  it  also  continues  to  be  a  serious 
menace  to  our  way  of  life  because  of  Its 
internal  activities  in  our  covmtry  which 
emphasize  the  importance  that  we  estab- 
lish and  maintain  methods  of  meeting 
the  menace  of  communism  on  the  home 
front. 

I  think  that  question  also  has  to  be 
answered  by  Senators  unanimously  In 
the  aflarmative. 

It  was  considered  important  17  years 
ago.  It  should  be  considered  even  more 
important  today,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
anayed,  for  the  fifth  year,  in  a  costly 
war  against  communism  and  at  a  time 
when  our  enemy,  Vietnam,  is  able  to  con- 
tinue its  war  efforts  only  because  of  the 
outside  assistance  it  receives  from  the 
fountainhead  of  communism  In  Moscow, 
Russia.  So,  if  it  is  that  important  on  our 
foreign  front,  it  must  not  be  unimportant 
on  the  home  front. 

I  submit  It  Is  therefore  vitally  Impor- 
tant that  we  try  to  establish  and  main- 
tain methods  for  meeting  that  challenge 
here.  J,  Edgar  Hoover  said  not  long 
ago — and  he  is  our  best  authority  on  the 
whole  program  and  problems  of  subver- 
sion— that  he  believes  there  are  about 
150  communistic  front  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  not  publicly  identified 
as  Communist,  not  quickly  discernible  to 
the  average  citizen  as  being  under  the 
control  of  communism,  but  actually 
being  under  that  control  and  enjoying 
Communist  direction  in  the  carrj'ing  for- 
ward the  subversive  programs  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  becomes 
very  clear  that  we  must  find  some  way 
to  curtail  and  curb,  as  best  we  consti- 
tutionally can,  the  danger  of  Communist 
activities  and  intrigues  at  home,  their 
programs  of  subversive  activities,  their 
capacity  on  occasion  to  infiltrate  not 
only  our  Government  but  also  a  lot  of 
other  fine,  reputable  organizations,  their 
current  program — wiilch  is  paying  them 
big  dividends — to  send  out  undercover 
agents  of  the  Communist  Party  as  lec- 
turers on  the  college  campuses,  to  pro- 
voke and  promote  a  Communist  line 
without  ever  being  forced  to  identify 
themselves,  as  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  they  represent  and  which  are 
actually    very    often    Communist-front 


organizations.  I,  therefore,  think  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  it  Is  Important 
that  we  try  to  do  something  to  curtail 
communism. 

My  third  question  for  your  considera- 
tion is  whether  it  Is  appropriate  that  a 
free  society  such  as  ours  find  a  means  to 
protect  its  constitutional  freedoms 
against  the  subversive  attacks  of  the 
Communists? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  accept  as 
an  axiomatic  fact,  in  this  wicked  world, 
the  concept  that  a  free  society  must  find 
ways  to  protect  its  freedoms  against 
those  who  woiald  undermine  them,  and 
that  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  matters 
of  relative  priority  and  importance,  it  is 
more  important  that  a  free  society  find 
the  necessary  means  to  protect  Its  Insti- 
tutions and  the  freedoms  of  Its  people, 
even,  than  to  protect  those  who  would 
undermine  them  from  unfair  and  unjust 
prosecution  in  the  courts  of  law.  F\mda- 
mentally,  unless  we  can  find  a  way  to 
protect  our  society  from  those  who  would 
destroy  it,  the  destroyers  are  certain  to 
succeed.  I  doubt  whether  anybody  will 
argue  against  that  point. 

So  that  brings  us  to  the  fourth  point: 
Will  the  Dirksen  proposal,  now  before 
the  Senate,  move  the  United  States  in 
the  direction  of  being  better  able  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  on  the  home  front 
against  the  attacks  and  strategies  of  in- 
ternational, aggressive,  atheistic  com- 
mimlsm? Does  It  have  any  protective 
value? 

If  it  has  any  value  at  aU,  if  we  accept 
the  conclusions  I  have  made  to  the  first 
three  questions  and  propositions,  there 
should  be  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  con- 
tinuance, the  maintenance,  and  the  re- 
definition of  the  duties  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  as  they  are  set 
forth  In  the  Dirksen  proposal. 

I  might  say,  as  an  original  author  of 
this  proposal,  which  was  first  heard  be- 
fore a  committee  chaired  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  by 
then-Representative  Richard  Nixon,  and 
hence  became  known  as  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill,  that  Dick  Nixon  and  I,  as  a 
couple  of  young,  enthusiastic  Congress- 
men, who  felt  that  communism  was  a 
strong  and  growing  menace,  thought  that 
the  easy  way  would  be  to  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party.  We  originally  planned 
our  legislation  with  that  In  mind. 

Then,  and  I  think  for  at  least  once  in 
our  lives,  we  acted  wisely  and  with  fore- 
sight, because  we  decided  there  must  be 
people  In  Washington  who  knew  more 
about  the  machinations  of  communism 
than  we  did.  So  we  had  a  conference 
with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  people  In 
the  FBI,  and  proudly  presented  there  our 
cure-all  for  communism.  The  FBI 
pointed  out  to  us  that  they  felt  there  was 
a  better  approach  than  to  try  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party.  They  told  us  how 
our  nelghlxjrlng  country  of  Canada  had 
twice  outlawed  the  Communist  Party 
but  had  later  twice  rescinded  the  law, 
because  Canada  discovered  quickly  that 
to  outlaw  a  movement  by  name  was 
merely  to  give  a  false  sense  of  security 
to  the  people,  because  the  Communist 
Party  dissolved,  and  a  new  party,  op- 
erated, controlled,  and  directed  by  the 
same  forces  under  a  new  and  pleasant- 
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sounding  title,  began  its  continuing  pro- 
gram of  subverting  the  freedoms  of 
Canada  under  the  covert  direction  of  the 
Commimlst  overlords  tn  Moscow.  So  the 
Canadian  Government  found  that  to  out- 
law the  Communist  Party  would  not 
work. 

The  wise  men  of  the  FBI  then  told  us 
there  were  other  ways  in  which  to  pro- 
ceed. They  said,  in  effect,  "Why  not  re- 
fine your  legislation  and  follow  other 
approaches?"  We  did  precisely  that  in  re- 
sponse to  their  counsel.  The  first  and 
foremost  Is  by  exposure.  Let  our  fellow 
Americans  know  who  the  Communists 
are.  Let  our  fellow  Americans  know  who 
the  officers  are.  Let  oiu-  fellow  Americans 
know  the  identity  of  publications  issued 
by  the  Communist  Party.  Above  all.  let 
our  fellow  Americans  know  the  identity 
of  the  front  organizations  which  the 
Communists  control,  to  protect  well- 
meanir^g  Americans  from  being  dragged 
into  a  Communist-front  organization 
because  its  title  sounds  good  and  its  an- 
nounced purposes  sound  good. 

Too  many  Americans  contribute  their 
funds  and  lend  the  use  of  their  names  as 
ofQcers  and  directors  and  associates  and 
members  of  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, although  they  would  not,  for  the 
life  of  them,  actually  join  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  But.  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, acting  out  of  an  abundance  of 
ignorance,  they  join  the  crypto-Commu- 
nist  Party,  they  join  the  front  organiza- 
tion, and  their  money  and  their  funds 
and  their  names  and  their  efforts  are 
used  to  promote  the  Infamous  designs 
and  the  programs  of  international 
communism. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yeld? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  has  any  Idea  of  the  value  that 
Govenunent  information  would  have  had 
for  the  people  In  Hollywood  in  the  1940's. 
and  how  many  people  of  that  town  be- 
came involved  in  organizations  and  be- 
came branded  as  members  of  subversive 
groups,  when  they  were  not  and  had  not 
the  slightest  Idea  about  the  nature  of 
the  organizations  they  were  joining. 
Many  of  them  still  suffer  from  such  an 
vmfortunate  stigma. 

The  oiHy  way  we  have  of  avoiding  this 
situation  is  through  Government  listings 
which  provide  a  warning.  They  need  not 
arrest  anybody  or  close  any  ofBces,  but 
merely  post  a  warning  sign  to  let  the  In- 
dividual, the  labor  imions,  the  business- 
men and  the  businesses  know  exactly 
where  the  problem  is.  Then  if  the  Indi- 
vidual chooses  to  associate  himself  with 
a  doubtful  group,  he  does  so  at  his  own 
risk.  But  at  least  he  has  a  chance  to  know 
exactly  where  the  pitfalls  are  and  where 
these  funds  are  going.  This  Is  the  pur- 
pose, as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  the  experience  of  Hollywood  and  its 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  is  no  whit  different  from 
what  happens  everywhere  else. 

In  the  hearings  which  preceded  the 

House  passage  of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill, 

one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 

us  was  a  very  prominent  woman  jurist 
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of  this  country,  who  had  Identified  her- 
self with  22  different  Communist-front 
organizations.  Her  testimony  under  oath 
was  that  she  had  no  idea  that  these 
pleasant-sounding  organizations  had  any 
remote  connection  with  communism. 

Yet,  the  Communists  were  trafficking 
with  her  fine  name  to  bring  in  and  re- 
cruit new  members  and  to  get  youth  in- 
terested in  Communist  youth  move- 
ments. Because  this  prominent  woman 
judge  had  her  name  associated  with  so 
many  of  the  Communist  organizations, 
she  was  rendering  a  direct  and  signifi- 
cant service  to  godless  communism. 

May  I  bring  in  as  a  witness  another 
gentleman  from  the  i>ast,  Eric  Johnston, 
of  the  American  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion. We  had  had  the  cases  of  the  '-Holly- 
wood 10."  as  the  Senator  from  California 
will  recall  before  our  House  Conmiittee 
on  Un-American  Actinties.  Eventually, 
they  were  all  publicized  as  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  and  most  of  them 
lost  their  contracts  with  Hollywood,  and 
some  of  them  went  off  to  the  Federal 
penitentiary. 

So  we  called  in  Eric  Johnston  and 
said: 

What  In  the  world  1b  wrong  with  Holly- 
wood? Why  do  you  hire  people  like  this? 
Why  do  you  use  this  great  .American  Industry 
to  pervert  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
and  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Communism? 
We  think  you  are  guilty  of  a  gross  failure 
to  maintain  your  public  trust. 

He  said,  and  rightfully'  so: 
We  have  no  mechanism  In  Hollywood  to 
know  who  the  Communist  Is.  We  have  no 
way  of  telling,  when  we  hire  a  man  who  be- 
longs to  a  particular  front  organization,  that 
he  is  actually  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  If  you  would  write  a  law  wtilch  would 
give  U8  a  way  to  determine  who  they  are, 
we  would  put  In  our  motion  picture  con- 
tracts a  clause  of  abrogation,  whereby  If  it 
was  discovered  that  somebody  who  bad  con- 
cealed a  Communist  connection  from  us  was 
found  to  be  a  member  of  the  organization 
or  its  sister  organizations  or  its  creature 
organlcatlons.  he  would  automatically  vio- 
late his  contract,  and  we  would  get  rid  of 
him. 

Eric  Johnston  contributed  greatly  to 
the  writing  of  the  Mimdt-Nixon  Act,  be- 
cause we  put  in  that  clause,  we  put  in 
that  mechanism.  So  the  first  thing  was 
to  expose  the  identity  of  the  organiza- 
tions and,  as  much  as  we  could,  to  expose 
the  Identity  of  the  membership. 

Next,  we  received  a  suggestion  from 
the  FBI  that  when  those  organizations 
are  exposed,  they  should  be  publicized. 
Let  the  buyer  beware.  Let  the  joiner  be- 
ware. Let  the  contributor  beware.  Let 
the  good  citizen  beware  that  he  was  ac- 
tually aiding  and  abetting  the  downfall 
of  this  Republic  by  joining  an  organiza- 
tion controlled  and  dominated  by  the 
Communists  and  dedicated  to  the  suc- 
cess of  communism. 

So  we  provided  for  the  publication  of 
the  Attorney  General's  list.  After  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  had 
held  its  hearings  and  had  gone  through 
Its  procedures,  it  was  provided  that  a 
public  list  be  made  available  so  that  any 
cautious  and  prudent  citizen  could  write 
to  the  Attorney  GeneraVo  office  and  get 
a  list  of  the  Communist -front  organiza- 
tions. 


A  man  gets  a  nice  letter  through  the 
maU  or  a  neighbor  calls  him  on  the  tele- 
phone and  says,  "WUl  you  join  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Good  Will.  Motherhood,  Bro- 
therhood, and  Fatherhood?"  We  would 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  it  would  be  a 
Communist-front  organization.  But  he 
could  write  in  and  find  out  because  of 
the  exposure  provisions  of  the  law. 

So  it  was  a  question  of  identifying,  a 
question  of  disclosing,  a  question  of  pub- 
licizing. And  we  cranked  into  the  Mimdt- 
Nixon  bill  only  two  items  for  curtailment 
of  Communist  actions. 

We  said  that  once  you  have  ascer- 
tained that  a  man  is  a  Communist  in  this 
countrj-,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  have 
a  Federal  job.  and  both  he  and  his  em- 
ployer shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  if 
through  concealment  or  careless  em- 
ployment tactics  he  gets  such  a  job. 

"The  other  prohibition  was  that  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  get  a  passport  to  travel 
abroad.  Bad  enough  to  have  him  spewing 
out  the  poisons  of  communism  at  home, 
but  he  could  not  get  a  passport  to  carry 
that  noxious  message  to  people  overseas. 
Beyond  that,  there  were  no  prohibi- 
tions and  no  curtailments.  It  was  legal 
for  him  to  be  a  Communist. 

Now,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  matter  ran  into 
conflict  with  the  Smith  Act.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  properly  pointed 
out;  because  the  Smith  Act  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  had  held  that  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  was  in 
itself  a  crime,  was  In  itself  an  indication 
that  you  were  moving  tn  a  traitorous 
direction. 

So  Senator  Dirksen  very  wisely  has 
eliminated  that  problem  by  Limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  making  investigations, 
to  hold  hearings,  to  arriv-ing  at  findings 
whereby  it  says  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion, on  the  record,  Is  Communist  con- 
trolled. .,  ,^  ^ 

There  Is  no  self-incrimination  left  in 
the  bill— not  in  the  slightest.  This  is  a 
finding  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
acting  through  its  investigattTe  agencies 
and  with  appropriate  hearings,  a  finding 
that  the  organization  Is  controlled  by 
Communists.  Then,  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  decide  if  we  want  Communists  In  Fed- 
eral jobs,  and  enjojing  the  privilege  of  a 
passport,  which  is  not  an  inalienable 
right  of  an  American  citizen;  it  is  a  privi- 
lege accorded  a  good  citizen  who  believes 
in  our  concept  of  freedom. 

The  Dirksen  proposal  will  work  and 
will  meet  constitutional  objectives.  In  its 
finding  the  Supreme  Court  said  It  Is  true 
that  a  free  society  should  have  a  right  to 
move  against  communism  but  that  was 
not  the  way  because  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween registration  and  disclosure  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith  Act. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  me  to  my 
final  question.  Do  the  people  of  the 
United  States  generally  support  and  ap- 
prove the  idea  that  Congress  should  take 
legislative  steps  to  protect  our  country 
against  Commuiiist  activities  on  the 
home  front? 

I  emphatically  state  that  they  do  and 
I  believe  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
is  completely  out  of  step  with  the  times 
If  he  and  those  persons  associated  with 
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him  believe  they  do  not.  I  tliink  the  peo- 
ple generally  are  demanding  action.  I  get 
letters  every  day,  as  most  other  Senators 
do.  saying  that  all  are  concerned  about 
the  Vietnam  war;  they  say  they  recog- 
nize we  are  there  because  we  have  to  do 
something  about  keeping  communism 
from  being  victorious,  but  if  so  why  do 
we  not  do  something  about  it  at  home; 
and  they  ask  if  we  sacrifice  our  treasure 
and  lives  in  Vietnam,  why  not  do  some- 
thing to  curtail  the  activities  of  commu- 
nism in  the  United  States? 

This  is  our  chance  on  the  homefront 
to  back  up  the  boys  in  Vietnam  by  doing 
something  effective  to  set  back  the  pro- 
grams of  communism  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  was  not  easy  to  en- 
act, because  there  were  Senators  and 
Representatives  then  raising  the  kind  of 
nebulous  criticisms  we  hear  today  and 
askmg  the  old  question:  Is  this  the  right 
way?  Who  knows?  Who  knows  what  is 
the  right  way  or  the  optimum  way?  This 
is  a  way.  This  Is  an  effective  device ;  this 
Is  a  tool  that  will  work.  It  will  not  do  the 
whole  job.  but  this  method  has  been 
tested  and  tried;  it  has  been  proved  suc- 
cessful and  effective. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  was 
made  the  pending  business  of  the  Senate 
on  September  1,  1950.  Debate  began  on 
the  bill  on  September  5,  1950,  and  occu- 
pied the  time  of  the  Senate  almost  ex- 
clusively until  it  was  passed  a  week  later 
on  September  12.  This  included  6  working 
days  and  nights  of  September  5,  6,  7,  8, 
11,  and  12.  The  debate  alone  took  349 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  when  the  Senate 
met  and  adjourned  in  this  debate. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Ohio  In  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  table  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  Is  as  follows : 

Sept.  5.  40  pages  of  debate,  Senate  went 
out  at  8:51  pjn. 

Sept.  6.  32  pages  of  debate,  Senate  went 
out  at  5:40  p.m. 

Sept.  7.  107  pages  of  debate,  Senate  went 
out  at  7:41  p.m. 

Sept.  8,  45  pages  of  debate.  Senate  went 
out  at  8:14  p.m. 

Sept.  11,  74  pages  of  debate.  Senate  went 
out  at  11:29  p.m. 

Sept.  12.  51  pages  of  debate.  Senate  passed 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
finally  was  passed  overwhelmingly  on 
September  12.  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  70 
yeas  and  seven  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
rollcall  of  that  vote,  because  many  of  our 
present  Senators  voted  on  the  bOl  at  that 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Von  No.  431 

Subject:  Internal  Seciu-lty  Act  of  1950 — 
(  H  R  9490) .  (Language  of  S.  4037  substituted 
for  text  of  House  bill.) 

Synopsis:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Mundt-Perguson    bill    to    protect    the 


United  States  against  certain  un-American 
and  subversive  activities  by  requiring  the 
registration  of  Communist  organizations  and 
the  confinement  within  constitutional  lim- 
itations of  disloyal  and  dangerous  individ- 
uals. It  strengthened  the  existing  espionage 
and  subversive  laws,  forbade  Communists  to 
hold  Federal  Jobs,  denied  them  passports  and 
forced  them  to  label  their  propaganda.  Also, 
It  tightened  security  checks  on  Immigrants 
and  permitted  the  Jailing  of  deportable 
aliens.  Included  also  was  a  provision  relating 
to  the  picketing  of  Federal  Courts. 

Action:  Passed. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70,  nays 
7.  as  follows: 

Yeas,  70:  Anderson,  Benton,  Brlcker.  But- 
ler, Byrd,  Cain.  Capehart,  Chapman.  Chavez, 
Connally,  Cordon,  Darby,  Douglas.  Dworshak, 
Ecton,  EUender,  Ferguson.  Frear.  Pulbrlght, 
George.  Gillette,  Gurney,  Hendrlckson.  Hlck- 
enlooper.  Hill.  Hoey,  Holland.  Humphrey, 
Hunt.  Ives.  Jenner,  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kem.  Kerr.  Kilgore,  Know- 
land,  Langer.  Lodge.  Long.  Lucas.  McCarran. 
McCarthy.  McClellan.  McFarland.  McKellar. 
McMahon.  Magnuson.  Malone.  Martin,  Mllll- 
kin.  Morse,  Mundt,  Myers,  Neely.  O'CDnor. 
OMahoney.  Robertson.  Russell,  Schoeppel, 
Smith  of  Maine,  Sparkman.  Thomas  of  Okla- 
homa. Thye.  Tydlngs,  Watkins,  Wherry. 
Wiley.  Williams.  Young. 

Nays.  7:  Graham.  Green,  Kefauver.  Leahy. 
Lehman,  Murray.  Taylor. 

Not  voting.  19:  Aiken,  Brewster.  Bridges, 
Donnell.  Downey.  Eastland.  Flanders,  Hay- 
den.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Maybank, 
Pepper,  Saltonstall.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Stennls,  Taft.  Thomas  of  Utah.  Tobey.  Vari- 
denberg.  Withers. 

So  the  bin   (H.R.  9490)    was  passed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, since  he  has  some  skepticism 
about  where  President  Johnson  stands 
on  this  issue,  that  he  was  among  those 
Senators  voting  "aye."  His  name  will  be 
found  on  the  rollcall  vote.  Whether  it  is 
meaningful  I  do  not  know,  but  none  of 
the  seven  Senators  who  voted  "nay"  are 
any  longer  Members  of  the  Senate.  Many 
of  those  who  voted  "aye"  are  still  among 
us. 

That  proposal  was  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive measure  than  the  one  before 
us  because  it  included  elements  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  out.  The  Dirk- 
sen  proposal  does  not  contain  them, 
since  it  complies  with  the  constitutional 
restrictions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  was  not  the  end  of  the  fight  be- 
cause at  5  o'clock  on  September  22.  1950. 
the  Senate  took  up  H.R.  9490  once  again 
because  the  President  had  vetoed  the 
biU  and  the  question  was  on  overriding 
the  President's  veto.  This  time  the  debate 
was  continuous. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  mistakenly  had 
decided  to  launch  a  fihbuster  against  this 
right  of  the  people  to  protect  their  free- 
dom and  them.selves  against  communism. 
They  organized  a  filibuster.  I  was  one  of 
the  team  of  three  Senators  whose  job  it 
was  to  break  the  filibuster.  Those  were 
more  rugged  times.  We  did  not  delay  and 
dillydally,  wath  sessions,  coming  in  and 
out.  and  trying  to  get  a  petition  on 
cloture:  we  said,  "Go  ahead,  if  you  want, 
and  filibuster.  We  will  stay  here  all  night 
and  all  day  and  we  can  argue  throughout 
the  country  what  Is  the  best  course  of 
action  for  the  country  In  protecting  It- 
self and  fighting  against  commimism." 
This  debate  occupied  113  pages  of  the 


Record.  Attempts  were  made  at  about 
6  a.m.,  11:45  a.m.,  and  later,  to  try  to  get 
imanimous  consent  to  recess,  meet  the 
next  day,  send  the  matter  to  committee, 
and  bring  it  back  at  another  time.  Ob- 
jections were  raised.  We  said,  "This  is  a 
vital  issue.  Let  us  face  it.  Let  us  meet  it 
and  let  us  decide."  We  said.  "Despite  the 
President's  veto,  should  we  have  this  pro- 
tection for  ourselves,  our  families,  and 
our  country;  or  should  we  not  have  it?  " 

We  were  meeting  then  in  the  old  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber,  as  many  Senators 
will  recall,  because  the  ceiling  of  this 
Chamber  was  being  refurbished.  Debate 
had  gone  on  continuously  for  23  or  24 
hours  or  longer.  Senator  Langer  had  the 
floor  and  he  was  fihbustering  against  our 
bill.  We  used  to  talk  in  the  well  in  that 
Chamber.  Those  of  us  sitting  in  the 
Chamber  noticed  that  Senator  Langer 
was  weaving  as  though  he  w-ere  perhaps 
tired,  ill,  or  sleepy,  and  suddenly  he  col- 
lapsed on  the  floor.  It  was  about  5  a.m. 

It  looked  as  though  he  had  passed 
away.  Somebody  with  the  presence  of 
mind  when  that  type  thing  occurs,  or  an 
emergency  develops,  called  a  quorum. 
We  called  colleagues  who  were  perhaps 
having  breakfast  or  who  were  sleeping 
in  the  cloak  rooms,  and  they  rushed  up. 
Dr.  George  Calver  was  the  Senate  phy- 
sician at  that  time  and  he  came  rushing 
in.  He  looked  at  the  man  on  the  floor. 
He  pumped  something  Into  him  which 
is  good  for  a  man  who  has  diabetes  and 
It  was  discovered  later  that  the  Senator 
had  had  a  diabetic  shock.  They  carried 
him  out  on  a  stretcher  and  the  debate 
went  on,  but  the  hard  core  of  the  fili- 
buster was  broken  by  that  collapse.  Those 
of  us  w^ho  were  trying  to  break  the  fili- 
buster said  it  was  a  travesty  on  freedom 
that  a  good  colleague  of  ours  who  did  not 
want  the  act  passed  should  engage  In 
debate:  to  the  point  it  brought  him  close 
to  death. 

We  voted  at  2  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
It  was  my  privilege  as  the  author  of  the 
bill  to  give  the  concluding  speech.  I 
found  myself  in  the  unhappy  position  of 
holding  up  the  vote  which  we  had  been 
seeking  to  get  by  day  and  by  night  be- 
cause Senator  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  enroute  to  Washington  by 
plane  and  was  having  difficulty  getting 
into  the  airport.  My  job  was  to  talk  un- 
til he  came  in.  When  he  came  In  the  de- 
bate ended  and  we  had  a  vote.  We  over- 
rode the  veto  of  President  Harry  Tru- 
man by  a  rollcall  vote  of  57  to  10  fol- 
lowing that  long  filibuster.  None  of  the 
10  Senators  who  voted  against  the  pro- 
tection of  America  are  any  longer 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  roll- 
call vote  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  The  President's  veto  and  the 
long  filibuster  had  changed  only  three 
votes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vote  No.  444 

Subject:  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — 
(HR.  9490). 

Synopsis:  Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bUl 
over  the  objections  of  the  President.  This 
was  the  McCarran-Mundt-Ferguson  bill 
which  protected  the  United  States  against 
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certain  tm-Amertcan  and  subversive  actlyl- 
tfwby  requiring  reglstraUon  of  CoDununlEt 
oreanLtiln*.  -The  bill  also  contained  au- 
^^rT^under  which  the  execuUve  branch 
in  ume  of  internal-security  emergency  may 
cause  the  apprehension  and  detenUon  of  per- 
so^aTto  Whom  there  Is  reasonable  ground 
?orbelief  that  they  probably  ulU  engage  m 
espionage  or  sabotage  activities.  See  veto 
me  sage  Of  President  attached  hereto  which 
^llo  contains  copy  of  the  bill  as  passed. 

Action :  Passed  over  veto. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted-yeas  57,  nays 

10.  as  follows:  rinp- 

Yeas,  57:  Brlcker.  Butler,  Byrd.  Cain,  Cape- 
h^t     Chapman.    Connally.    Cordon^    Darby. 
D^nneU.  Dworshak.  Ecton.  EUender,  Ferguson 
Frear.  Pulbrlght,  George.  G^'^ey.  Hendrlck 
son.  kickenlooper,  Hill.  Hoey.  Hdland^Ives 
Jenner.   Johnson    of    Colorado.    Johnson    of 
Texas.  Johnston  of   South   Carolina.  Know- 
land     Lodee     Long.    Lucas    McCarran    Mc- 
Cartky^ccleUan,  McFarland.  McKellax.  Mc- 
Mahol:  Magnuson,  Malone,  Martin    Mundt. 
O'Conor.     Robertson,     Russell      Saltonstall. 
SchoeDPel     Smith   of   Maine.    Stennls.   Tan, 
Thye  -^dlngs.  Watkins,  Wherry.  Wiley.  Wil- 
liams, Young.  Orppn 
Nays   10:  Chavez.  Douglas.  Graham.  Oreen. 
Humphrey.  Kefauver.  Kilgore,  Leahy,  Leh- 

Tot^vXg.  2r  Alkeu.  Anderson.  Benton, 
Brewster.  Bridg  -'.  Downey,  Eastland.  Flan- 
ders,   Gillette,    Hayden,    Hunt.    Kem,    Kerr, 

Langer,  Maybank,  ^'^''^- J^°l^' J^^^^ 
Neely,  O'Mahoney,  Pepper  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  Sparkman,  Taylor.  Thomas  of  Okla- 
homa Thomas  of  Utah.  Tobey.  Vandenberg. 

^Thf^ViCE  PRisiDENT.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  ai«  57.  and  the  nays  are  10.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  a  quorum  being  present, 
having  voted  In  favor  of  its  passage  on 
reconsideration  the  bUl  is  passed,  the  objec- 
"onrof  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  mention 
this  solely  because  if  there  are  those  m 
this   generation   of   Senators  who   are 
determined  to  fiUbuster  this  legislation, 
L  for  one.  propose  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  do  it  all  over  again,  that  we  have 
meetings  around  the  clock,  because  the 
future  of  freedom  is  at  stake.  Let  those 
who  protest,  those  who  dispute  the  de- 
sirabiUty  of  the  legislation  Ulk  as  long 
as  they  want  to.  We  wUl  be  here.  The 
formula  that  gave  this  legislation  birth 
Is  good  enough  to  give  it  an  opportumty 
now  to  funcUon  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner I  seriously  hope  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  but  it  has  no  appeal 
at  aU  to  me  when  I  hear  people  say. 
"Well,  let  us  delay  the  decision." 

We  can  no  more  afford  to  delay  a  deci- 
sion on  this  kind  of  contest  on  the  home- 
front  than  we  can  delay  an  imperative 
decision  to  be  made  on  the  battlefield 

overseas.  ^      .    u      i„f 

When  the  time  is  here  to  decide,  let 
us  decide.  Let  us  count  noses.  Let  us  have 
a  roUcall.  Let  us  stay  in  session  around 
the  clock  and  break  the  filibuster,  if 
they  want  to  filibuster  It. 

I  certainly  am  not  persuaded  by  the 
argument  that  because  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  yet  said  he  wants  us 
to  act,  or  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  not  made  a  speech 
In  which  he  said  he  wants  the  act,  we 
should  delay  our  vote.  I  do  not  believe 
many  Senators  of  this  generation  wUl  be 
Influenced  by  that,  when  they  were  not 
Influenced  by  the  veto  message  of  an- 
other President  17  years  ago.  There  were 


more  Democrats  who  voted  to  override 
the  veto  than  Republicans  simply  be- 
cause of  the  unhappy  circumstances  that 
there  were  more  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate But,  this  is  not  a  party  issue.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  hanng  to  wait  untU 
we  get  a  message  from  Mount  Olympus 
as  to  how  we  can  vote. 

Mv  dear  friend  fron^  Wisconsin  is  fol- 
lowing a  unique  formula  in  this  regard. 
I  have  served  with  him  too  long  and 
have  admired  him  too  much,  not  to  know 
that  he  has  never  gotten  up  before  and 
indicated  he  wanted  to  be  a  rubberstamp. 
I  have  seen  the  way  he  fights  m  the  com- 
mittee room  and  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
issues  which  he  opposes.  particularUv  on 
spending  programs  in  which  l^e  ^  so 
much  interested.  I  have  never  before 
heard  him  say,  "I  am  not  readj'  to  vote 
I  have  not  heard  from  the  White  House. 
That  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  progressive 
Wisconsinism  which  he  represents  so 
well  in  the  Senate.  . 

They  are  independent  people  m  tne 
Badger  State.  Our  ^rie^d  Jrom  W^con- 
sin  here  is  an  independent  fellow.  I  think 
that  we  should  undertake  to  convince 
him  by  consultation  here,  and  not  delay 
the  Senate  waiting  for  a  telephone  call 
from  the  White  House  which  may  never 

I  should  add  that  on  the  roUcall  to 
override  the  veto  of  President  Tniman 
17  years  ago,  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of 
Texas  voted  "aye."  Thus,  twice  he  has 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  this  type 

°  T^fminority  leader  stated  that  he  has 
it  from  President  Johnson  himself  that 
he  supports  it.  But,  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leaguefr-and  with  this  I  close— that  these 
are  dangerous  and  perilous  times.  We 
should  come  to  our  decision  on  this  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  17  years. 
We  should  make  it  up  in  terms  oi 
whether,  in  any  way  at  all.  the  Dirksen 
proposal  wiU  help  curtail  the  menace 
of  communism  at  home.  ^      .  ,    ^ 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  we  can  be  sure  whatever 
we  do.  however  long  we  wait,  however 
hard  we  solicit  the  counsel  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  v,e  can  be  quite  sure  that 
the  Communists  of  America  are  going  to 
take  this  into  court,  as  they  have  taken 
every  syllable,  every  sentence,  and  every 
paragraph  of  the  International  Security 
Act  of  1950  into  court.  It  wiU  have  to  be 
adjudicated  by  the  judges. 

The  Communists  are  determined  peo- 
ple I  can  recall  when  I  Uved  at  the  Capi- 
tol Towers  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  for 
3  weeks  I  had  to  walk  through  picket 
lines  that  went  all  around  the  entrance 
to  that  apartment  house  simply  because 
McrwDT  lived  there,  and  the  legislation 
happened  to  bear  my  name,  in  part. 

Communists  are  determined  individ- 
uals. They  will  test  it  out  in  the  courts. 
Our  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me.  In  this 
tragic  hour,  is  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
make  whatever  effort  we  can  to  provide 
some  additional  security  against  commu- 
nism at  home  which,  overseas,  has  com- 
pelled us  to  send  500,000  of  the  flower 
of  American  youth  to  fight  and  die  to 
destroy  the  communism  some  are  reluct- 
ant to  move  against  today. 
I  know  that  their  reluctance  stems  not 


from  a  love  of  communism  but  from  «>»« 
mistaken  notion.  I  hope  that  f^^^ 
lation  does  not  leave  the  floor  of  the  Ben- 
ate  until  we  can  convince  the  vast  ma- 
jorit%'  of  our  colleagues  that  the  notion 
of  talking  steps  to  protect  ourselv^in- 
temallv  against  communism  is  a  gooa,  a 
useful,  and  a  salutary  notion. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President    wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield.  .  .    „„„ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota on  his  usual  very  forceful  and  ex- 
tremely persuasive  speech.  In  my  view, 
in  the  10  vears  since  I  came  to  the  ben- 
ate   I  do  not  know  of  anyone.  Repubh- 
can  or  Democrat,  who  is  as  effective  a 
debater,  or  as  effective  a  speaker  Rs  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  always 
does  a  superlative  job.  Of  course,  in  this 
area  where  he  is  certahily  one  of  the 
outstanding   authorities  in  the  Nation, 
because  he  is  the  author  of  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill,  he  commands  our  respect  and 

our  attention.  ^    ,    •,     ,  „,>,„» 

Certainly,  with  a  great  deal  of  what 
the  Senator  himself  has  said,  I  think  al- 
most all  of  us  will  agree.  I  would  agree, 
as  I  have  indicated,  that  there  is  a  Com- 
munist menace.  I  would  say  it  is  appro- 
priate for  a  free  society  to  find  a  way  to 
protect  itself.  ,     ^ 

The  one  question  which  bothers  me 
most  is  the  Senator's  fourth  question, 
and  I  think  it  Is  the  real  question  before 
the  Senate  today:  namely,  will  the  Dirk- 
sen proposal  better  arm  us  to  combat 
communism? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  right. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  may  well  be  right,  Uiat  It 
wUl  better  arm  us.  Maybe  it  will.  Frank- 
ly I  do  not  say  it  wUl  not.  I  say  that  I 
do  not  know.  We  are  informed  today  of 
rigorous  opposition  to  the  bill  by  some  of 
the  outstanding  constitutional  authori- 
ties   in    this    country.    Including    three 
deans  of  great  law  schools,  and  Includ- 
ing many  of  the  distinguished  constitu- 
tional   experts    from    outstanding    law- 
schools  in  the  Nation,  telling  us  that  the 
bill  has  serious  constitutional  defects — 
I  just  placed  in  the  Record  a  telegram 
from  this  group  of  experts.  Under  these 
circumstances  does  it  not  seem  fair  that 
we  should  hold  hearings  on  the  bill,  to 
have  experts  come  in  and  testify  and  tell 
us  why  they  think  it  has  constitutional 
defects,  and  how  we  can  correct  those 
constitutional     defects.     In     order     to 
achieve  an  effective  law  which  both  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  want 
to  achie\'e. 

I  say  that,  without  having  hearings, 
without  having  something  Uke  this  on 
the  record,  we  cannot  possibly  know 
whether  this  particular  bill,  which  has 
not  had  a  day.  an  hour,  a  minute  of 
hearings.  No  witnesses,  not  one  has  ap- 
peared on  this  bill.  If  this  bill  still  does 
not  make  the  law  conform  to  the  Con- 
stitution, it  will  not  do  the  job.  If  It  is 
not  constitutional  it  will  not  help  us  fight 
communism. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Let  me  say  that  the  con- 
cept of  the  bill,  in  fact  the  language  of 
the  bill,  had  long  and  elaborate  hear- 
ings 17  years  ago  by  both  Houses,  and 
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sustained  debate  In  both  Houses.  We 
have  the  record  of  history  to  show  that 
Its  mechanism  worked  effectively  as  long 
as  it  was  permitted  to  work  imtil  the 
Supreme  Court  found  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  interrupt 
there  to  say 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Between  the  Smith  Act 
and  the  original  act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  interrupt  at 
that  point  to  say  that  despite  the  hear- 
ings held  at  that  time,  despite  the  debate 
that  was  conducted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  a  mistake  was  made  \r  not  re- 
cognizing the  clear  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  on  the  fact  that  the  1950  act 
and  the  1940  act  were  in  contradiction — 
that  is,  if  we  required  a  Communist  to 
register,  having  already  made  it  illegal 
for  him  to  belong  to  a  Communist  orga- 
nization, we  would  require  him,  in  ef- 
fect, to  testify  against  himself. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  that  is  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know 


Mr.  MUNDT.  We  had  not  made  it  il- 
legal  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  illegal  for  him 
to  advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  this 
country,  or  to  belong  to  an  organization 
which  so  advocated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Illegal  only  insofar  as 
the  penalties  were  concerned,  which  were 
written  into  it,  as  well  as  the  registra- 
tion provisions.  That  was  all.  It  was  not 
a  crime  he  registered  that  was  how  we 
built  our  constitutional  case  so  far  as 
his  right  concerning  self-incrimination 
was  concerned.  But  as  to  certain  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  Senator  and  me, 
and  millions  of  others,  seeking  to  hold 
public  ofiBce  and  get  a  passport,  I  suspect 
the  Supreme  Court  pitched  its  case  on 
that  aspect.  This  was  debated  at  great 
length  by  many  constitutional  lawyers, 
17  years  ago. 

Suppose  hearings  were  held  for  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year.  We  would  still  have 
no  way  of  predicting  what  kind  of  deci- 
sion the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  make  on  this  or  any 
other  bill  curbing  the  freedom  of  Com- 
munists, because  they  will  take  it  into 
court  and  have  it  tested — as  they  have 
a  right  to  do,  and  as  they  wiU  do — be- 
cause they  are  adequately  flnanced  and 
have  available  to  them  many  brilliant 
lawyers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  hearings  would 
not  guarantee  the  bill  emerging  would  be 
foolproof  against  a  finding  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  this  would  give  \as 
information  which  we  do  not  have  now 
on  this  particular  bill.  This  bill  represents 
a  new  departure  from  the  1950  act.  It  does 
not  require  registration,  which  was  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  being  uncon- 
stitutional. It  requires  identification.  If 
we  had  the  views  of  constitutional 
lawyers  in  1  or  2  days  of  hearings,  then 
I  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  having 
the  bill  reported  back  on  a  final  date, 
with  a  vote  on  a  day  certain.  I  am 
anxious  to  have  our  eyes  opened  on  this 
bill.  Hearings  can  do  that.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  agree 
that  this  bill  was  rapidly  drafted,  and  It 
did  have  errors,  as  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois   [Mr.  Dirksen]    indicated,  which 


have  been  corrected  since  then.  My  staff 
and  I  have  found  errors,  which  could  be 
correct€d  by  amendment,  but  they  are 
errors. 

This  procedure  of  no  hearings  is  not 
in  keeping  either  with  good  legislative 
practices  or  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill  may  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, anyway,  but.  at  any  rate,  we 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  have 
a  bill  which  will  stand  up  in  court  if  we 
have  a  record  of  some  kind  of  hearings  so 
we  will  have  the  most  expert  information 
we  can  get. 

When  some  of  the  best  constitutional 
authorities  in  the  country  say  this  bill 
has  constitutional  defects,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  arrogant  for  the  Senate  to  say,  "We 
will  not  have  any  hearings.  We  will  push 
it  through."  Not  only  is  it  arrogant,  but 
it  will  not  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator  esti- 
mate what  he  would  consider  would  be  a 
long  enough  period  of  time  to  hear  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  who  would  be  able 
to  agree  on  any  bill  we  wrote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  say  if  we 
could  have  two  or  three  or  four  witnesses 
on  one  side  and  two  or  three  or  four 
witnesses  on  the  other  side,  that  would 
be  agreeable.  I  earnestly  hope  the  Attor- 
ney General  wall  appear.  He  may  not,  but 
I  think  he  should  be  asked  to  appear. 
I  think  he  owes  it  to  the  Senate  to  tell 
us  where  he  stands — not  that  he  will  en- 
force the  law;  of  course  he  will;  that  is 
his  job;  but  whether  or  not  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  read  the  legislation  and  have 
an  opinion  on  it.  When  Mr.  Yeagley  ap- 
peared before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  was  asked  whether  such  a 
law  as  the  Dirksen  bill  would  revive  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  he 
said,  "Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  particular 
bill.  We  would  have  to  analyze  the  law 
before  we  can  say  whether  the  bill  will 
result  in  bringing  any  more  cases  before 
the  board."  That  is  what  I  am  asking  for, 
and  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Attorney  General  said  to  the  minority 
leader  that  he  would  enforce  the  law  and 
move  under  the  law  obviously  answers 
the  question  whether  there  would  be 
more  cases  brought  before  the  board.  Of 
course,  there  would  be,  because  this  law 
would  enable  them  to  be  brought  there. 
Now  we  have  a  sterile  board  because  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
law  will  give  the  agency  an  opportunity 
once  again  to  move  forward  in  presenting 
cases  before  the  board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  there  is  se- 
rious question  whether  or  not  he  will 
move  forward,  depending  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  letter;  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
terpret the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  interpret  the  letter  as 
meaning  that  he  would  move  forward. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislative  system  is  that  the 
type  of  concern  which  the  Senator  has 
expressed  can  be  alleviated  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  final  act.  The  bill  will 
go  before  the  House.  The  Senator  can  be 
certain  that  the  House  will  hold  hear- 
ings, because  of  the  characterization  and 
membership  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. If  there  are  any  defects  in  the 


bill,  they  will  be  corrected.  The  Senator 
knows  that  even  after  hearings  have  been 
held,  very  frequently  a  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  a  sharp-eyed  critic  like 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  someone 
else  says,  "It  looks  like  this  is  an  error  in 
construction."  We  do  not  get  perfection 
here  merely  because  there  have  been 
long  hearings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say,  on  that 
score,  that  if  the  Dirksen  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  put  its  bill  on  the 
appropriations  bill  had  been  effective, 
there  would  have  been  no  hearings  in  the 
House.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
I  opposed  that  motion  was  that  under 
the  procedures  followed  there,  there 
w'ould  be  no  hearings.  Upon  inquiry  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  I  learned  that  the 
bill  would  be  referred  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  and  not 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Un- 
American  Acti\ities  Committee  might  or 
might  not  have  hearings. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  How  does  the  Senator 
know  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian  In  the 
House.  He  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  the 
best  opinion  we  can  get. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Did  he  make  a  public 
statement  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  asked  him  on  the 
phone  where  the  bill  would  go.  He  said 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Of 
course,  they  may  change  their  minds, 
but  that  was  his  opinion  as  of  that  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Normally,  bills  that  we 
have  here  go  to  sister  committees  in  the 
other  body.  I  admit  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian is  the  Supreme  Court  over  there. 
If  he  is  committed  to  that,  of  course  that 
is  the  final  decision;  but  that  does  not 
alter  my  opinion  that  hearings  will  be 
held  and  they  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
change  any  language  which  they  believe 
to  be  unconstitutional.  We  get  these  law- 
yers and  judges,  and  they  will  not  agree. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  will  be  any  wiser. 
We  will  be  a  little  older.  We  will  be  pay- 
ing salaries  for  members  of  an  agency 
which  cannot  work  until  we  pass  this  bOl. 
But  that  is  the  advantage  of  a  bicameral 
system.  I  am  for  it.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  for  it.  Our  favorable  action 
will  put  the  bill  over  there  for  consider- 
ation by  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  board  which 
has  done  nothing  for  20  months.  I  am 
not  asking  that  the  bill  go  over  for  a  week 
of  hearings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hear- 
ings may  last  a  day  or  two.  But  I  am 
asking  that  the  bill  be  reported  back  at 
a  certain  time,  10  or  20  days,  or  on  a 
certain  date.  Then  we  will  have  no  obli- 
gations at  all  other  than  to  pass  or  not 
pass  the  bill.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
filibuster  the  bill,  but  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  problems  the  bill  raises.  If 
we  can  have  hearings  on  it.  then  we  will 
have  it  in  the  proper  tribunal,  and  out- 
standing authorities  in  the  Nation  can 
tell  their  views  of  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  Senator  proposing 
that  the  bill  go  back  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  3  or  4  days,  to  be  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  on  a  day  certain,  with 
a  time  certain  included  for  a  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  with  a  final  date 
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as  to  reporting  it,  and  with  a  time  cer- 
tain for  a  vote  after  that.  I  w'ould  be 
agreeable  to  that.  This  does  not  bmd  any 
of  those  on  this  side,  but  I  have  talked 
with  Senators  who  are  of  the  same  gen- 
eral view,  and  they  would  be  amenable 
to  that.  The  point  is  we  want  to  be  sure 
toere  will  be  hearings:  that  the  bill  wiU 
not  merely  go  back  to  the  committee  and 
then  come  back.  Then  we  would  have 
some  information.  „^^^ 

Mr  MUNDT.  That  is  a  unique  proce- 
dure '  I  would  have  to  check  with  our 
PariiVmentariar.  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
can  freeze  the  schedule  of  the  Senate 
that  far  in  advance,  so  that  the  Senate 
could  bring  the  bUl  back  Thursday   for 
example,  and  on  Friday  at  3  o  clock  we 
would  agree  to  vote.  I  am  not  sure  that 
can  be  done  by  unanimous  consent,  but 
assuming  it  can  be.  that  is  a  reasonable 
position— much   more    reasonable    than 
trying  to  filibuster.  Certamly.  if  we  got 
the  bUl  back  without  such  an  agreement, 
we  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  now, 
the  Senator  could  flUbuster,  and  nothmg 
wUl  have  been  accomplished. 

I  have  spoken  to  rescue  my  f nend  from 
what  I  think  is  an  untenable  position,  l 
like  him.  He  is  an  effective  Senator  -  did 
not  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  that  position. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contnbu- 

°Mt.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CALIFORNIA  REAPPORTIONMENT 
RULING  THREATENS  SEPARA 
TION  OF  POWERS 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober 16  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
contains  an  excellent  article  concerning 
the  implications  of  a  recent  decision  by 
the  California  Supreme  Court.  It  w-^ 
written  by  the  Honorable  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  a  former  California  assem- 
blyman, RepubUcan  State  chairman  and 
a  distinguished  practicing  attorney  in 
San  Francisco.  ^^     ..        . 

Mr  Weinberger  points  out  the  threat 
to  the  traditional  separation  of  powers 
between  the  executive,  judicial,  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  our  government 
posed  by  the  California  decision  ordering 
our  State  legislature  to  reapportion  CaJ-. 
ifomia's  congressional  districts  by  De- 
cember 7,  1967.  or  to  accept  a  reappor- 
tionment plan  to  be   imposed  by   the 

court.  ,  , 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Weinberger  s  excel- 
lent analysis  will  be  helpful  and  appU- 
cable  in  broader  areas,  and  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Redistricting  Ruling  Was  Bad 
written  by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  and 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
October  16.  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Redistricting  Rm.iNO  Was  Bad 
(By  Casper  W.  Weinberger) 
The  State  Supreme  Court's  decision — or- 
dering the  legislature  to  reapportion  our  38 
congresBlonal  dlfitrlcts,  backed  up  by  the 
court's  threat  to  write  Its  own  reapportion- 
ment law  If  the  Legislature  falls  to  act  to 
the  court's  satisfaction  by  Dec.  7— seems  to 


me  to  be  a  clear  and  flagrant  violation  of  our 
hlsto^c  doctrine  of  separation  of  P°were. 

ifVs  of  course  far  too  late  to  argue  with 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court's  "one  man,  one  vote 
ruL  uDon  which  our  supreme  court's  rulings 
I^e  ba^d  ^d  no  one  should  criticize  our 
cour^  for  following  that  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

'''But°the  vice  of  last  week's  rulings  that  It 
completely  neglects  the  historic  limitations 
thTt  have  been  placed  on  the  judicial  branch 
of  our  government  since  Its  foundation.  The 
courts   are   supposed   to   decide   actua     con- 
ro'^'^sl^rbrou'g'^.t  before  them  by  ll«gants^ 
DUbllc  or  private.  Courts  may  also     declare 
toe   r'ghts"   of   parties   In   advance   of   com- 
pleted transactions.  „„„trr.vAr«v 
Thus,  in  the  reapportionment  controversy 
no  one  could  challenge  a  court  ruling  that  a 
particular  act  passed  by  a  ^^f'l^^'l°[^l 
congress     apportioned    In    violation    of    the 
^one^n,  one  vote"  rule,  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  Nor  could  anyone  chaUenge 
a  dec  araWiV^  udgment  by  the  court  that  any 
act  bv  an  uSiap^rtloned  legUlature  or  Con- 
gress'would  be  held  void. 

But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  what  our  su 
prfme  court  did  in  1965  and  last  ^eek  when 
Kect  they  said  to  the  Legislature,  "If  you 
do  not  pass  an  act  we  find  to  be  constltu- 
Uonal  by  the  day  we  fix.  we  will  fd"  the 
statute  we  ourselves  have  written  into  effect^ 
The  judicial  function  specifically,  and  for 
veS^  gSod  reason,  does  not  and  nev^er  has 
Embraced  the  writing  of  statutes.  By  the 
s^me  t^ken.  neither  our  governor  nor  our 
Legislature  can  decide  lawsuits  or  write  legal 

°^TheTlfference  between  a  court  holding  un- 
constitutional a  statute  passed  by  an  unap- 
nortloned  legislature,  and  a  court  writing 
f«  o^  law  and  ordering  It  Into  effect,   U 

''^''ourt*  are  supposed  to  Interpret  and  pass 
on  the^-al  mty  a^  application  of  laws  en- 
acted  bv  the  elected-legislatlve  branch.  How 
^n  coum  fairly  or  honestly  Interpret  laws 
they  write  themselves?  Who  can  then  pro- 
tect us  against  an  unconstltuuonal  court- 

written  statute?  ._   j     j  „w^,,f 

-The  Legislature  Is  piK>perly  hedged  about 
with  numerous  constltuUonal  a'"*  ff J.  "; 
strlctlons  on  lawmaking  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  public  notice,  open  hearings  three 
headings  majority  recorded  votes  by  the  peo- 
nies' elected  representatives,  and  many  other 
^gu^ds  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
more  than  600   years  of  parliamentary  ex- 

^And'^toe  executive  branch,  as  a  further 
check  and  safeguard,  has  the  additional  duty 
W  examine  each  passed  bill  and  decWe 
whether  It  Is  to  be  signed  Into  law  or  vetoed, 
■  with  a  further  right  In  the  legislature  to 
override  the  veto. 

All  of  those  carefully  worked  out  safe- 
guards and  the  collective  policy  decision  only 
two  months  ago  of  120  elected  members  of 
the  Legislature  not  to  reapportion  on  the 
basis  of  8-year-old  census  figures,  are  now 
swept  into  discard  by  a  court  decision. 

Court  decisions  quite  properly  should  be 
above  the  ordinary  criticisms  to  which  policy 
decisions  of  our  elected  officials  must  be  sub- 
lect   Courts  are,  or  should  be.  removed  from 
ihe  arena  of  policy  making,  and  this,  and 
their    needed    independence,    are    powerful 
safeguards  which  should  always  be  preserved. 
But  when  the  courts  themselves  neglect 
to  transgress  the  boundaries  of  Judicial  ac- 
tion and  start  w,Tltlng  statutes,  or  threaten- 
ing to  do  so,  they  not  only  subject  these 
rulings  to  the  same  harsh  criticism  which  Is 
the  fate  of  any  policy  decision,  but  they  also 
endanger  their  proper  role  as  protectors  oi 
the  liberties  of  each  of  us. 

The  same  special  session  which  will  shortly 
consider  congressional  reapportionment  un- 
der the  shadow  and  threat  of  a  court-written 
statute  should  also  consider  a  constitutional 


amendment  making  It  ^n-stal-clear  that  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine.  ^'tt"i  Into 
our  federal  and  state  constitutions  from  the 
banning  forbids  a  court  from  wrltlng_  or 
threatening  to  virlte  statutes— Just  as  It  for- 
b^^  a  Sature  from  deciding,  or  threaten- 
ing to  decide,  lawsuits. 


TnrrFNSION   OF   TIME   FOR   FILING 
^SoRT  OF  COMMISSION  ON  UR- 
BAN PROBLEMS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent,'on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  112 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resoluUon  ^S.J.  Res.  112)  extending  the 
time  for  filing  report  of  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems  which  was,  on  pa«e  l. 
line  3,  after  "Housing",  insert  "and  Ur- 
ban Development".  . 

Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virgima.    Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur In  the  House  amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

"^""tSpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,, 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

^^Mr^    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 

^Thf PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROTECTION  OF  FEDERAL  FACILI- 
"^^S^OULD   NOT   BE   lot;  TO 
LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr     MURPHY.    Mr.    President,    last 
Thursday,  I  informed  the  Senate,  the 
AttSr^ey  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  this  week  to  close 
the  Oakland  Induction  Center  In  Oak- 
land Calif  .  as  part  of  a  nationwide  pro- 
test movement  against  the  draft.  I  asked 
the  Attorney  General,  in  a  letter,  wheth- 
er the  protesters  were  in  violation   of 
Federal  law  by  the  mere  threat  to  shut 
down   the  Oakland  Center    and  I   re- 
quested that  Federal   authorities   take 
steps  to  prosecute  violators  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act. 

As  vou  all  know  from  press  accounts, 
demo^trations  did  indeed  begin  yester- 
day in  Oakland  and  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other 
cities   In  Oakland,  119  persons  were  ar- 
rested Monday  by  local  and  State  au- 
thorities on  a  variety  of  charges  ranging 
from  trespass  to  blocking  sidewalks    I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  target  of  the 
demonstrations,  the  Oakland  Induction 
Center,  remained  open  for  busmess  and 
the  same  situation  prevails  today  thanks 
to  the  vigilance  and  careful  planiung  of 
the    Oakland    Police    Department,    the 
Alameda  County   Sheriff's  Department, 
and  the  California  Highway  Patrol. 
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Mr.  Prealdent,  I  remain  puzzled  by  the 
apparent  failure  of  Federal  authorities 
to  act  in  thla  matter.  I  have  received  no 
reply  from  the  Attorney  General,  and  I 
am  Informed  by  Oakland  authorities  that 
only  a  scattering  of  arrests  have  oc- 
curred under  Federal  charges.  This  has 
created  a  situation  In  which  the  sole  pro- 
tection of  a  Federal  building  has  been 
left  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
I  pointed  out  some  time  ago  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  that,  if  a  similar 
situation  should  occur  in  a  Federal  build- 
ing in  Los  Angeles,  there  are  22  Federal 
employees — UjS.  marshals  and  deputy 
marshals — legally  empowered  to  defend 
that  building  and  the  people  working 
therein.  The  Armed  F'orces  entrance  and 
examining  station  In  Oakland— the  in- 
duction center — is  deeded  Federal  prop- 
erty and  houses  other  Federal  agencies 
along  with  Selective  Service. 

It  Is  not  my  place,  nor  my  purpose,  to 
question  the  operations  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  representative,  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district,  and 
I  certainly  am  not  presuming  to  tell  them 
their  business.  It  does  seem  strange, 
however,  that  the  burden  of  protecting 
a  Federal  installation  in  Oakland  again 
has  fallen  upon  local  and  State  authori- 
ties. My  judgment  Is  that  a  more  certain 
way  of  halting  these  shameful  and  delib- 
erate efforts  to  disrupt  the  lawful  activi- 
ties of  a  Federal  agency  would  be 
prompt — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"prompt" — arrest  and  prosecution  by 
Federal  authorities. 

I  think  that  to  permit  this  type  of  im- 
lawful  disturbance  is  shameful  and,  ap- 
parently. I  am  not  alone  in  this  view.  I 
hold  In  my  hand  a  piece  of  literature  dis- 
tributed by  the  San  FYancisco  Commit- 
tee for  Draft  Resistance.  It  is  headed 
"End  the  War,"  and  It  calls  upon  readers 
to  Join  resisting  the  draft.  One  paragraph 
of  the  message  Is  particxilarly  pertinent : 

We  do  not  undertake  this  action  Ughtly. 
We  &r©  keenly  aware  of  the  penalties  which 
may  be  exacted  for  this  action.  Universal 
Military  Trfclntng  and  Service  Act,  Section 
la.  Penalties:  "Any  person  who  .  .  .  knowingly 
counseU.  aids  or  abets  another  to  refiise  .  .  . 
registration  or  service  In  the  armed  forces 
.  .  .  shaU  upon  conviction  In  any  district 
court  ot  the  United  States  ...  be  prmlshed 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
ye&rs  or  a  One  of  not  more  tb&n  $10,000  or 
by  both.- 

My  point  Is  that  even  the  draft  pro- 
testers themselves  evidently  realized 
they  are  violating  the  Selective  Service 
Act  by  their  actions,  and  are  prepared  to 
suffer  the  consequences.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Federal  oflQcials  concerned  in 
the  Oakland  case  take  these  people  up 
on  their  dare. 

I  think  it  is  unbelievable  that  these 
peoples'  acts  should  be  allowed  to  fly  In 
the  face  of  the  law  of  this  great  country 
without  the  slightest  concern  being 
shown  by  the  proper  Federal  authorities. 
It  is  a  bad  precedent  to  permit  this  to 
be  done.  It  has  happened  already  too 
often. 

We  cannot  continue  to  condone  delib- 
erate disobedience  to  the  law  In  this 
country.  I  will  be  most  interested  to  see 
whether  the  US.  attorney  In  the  north- 
em  district  seeks  prosecution  of  the  In- 
dividuals trying  to  close  the  Oakland  In- 


duction Center.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
many  concerned  citizens  in  Alameda 
County  and  elsewhere  In  California  who 
are  as  puzzled  as  I  am  over  the  apparent 

disinterest  of  P^ederal  attorneys  to  follow 
through  In  these  cases,  leaving  the  bur- 
den of  prosecution  to  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  officials.  There  is  some  feel- 
ing that  prompt  arrests  and  Federal  pros- 
ecution of  those  who  sought  last  year  to 
close  operations  at  the  Oakland  Army 
Materiel  Center  perhaps  could  have  In- 
fluenced the  demonstrators  today  to  obey 
the  law.  As  the  Oakland  Tribune  stated 
in  a  front-page  editorial  last  Thursday; 
Any  effort  to  occupy  Federal  buildings  and 
to  trespass  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
functioning  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
would  be  a  violation  of  Federal  and  local 
law.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California  should 
forthwith  make  plain  that  those  who  violate 
Federal  laws  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  whether  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  has  issued 
guidelines  for  Federal  district  attorneys 
in  the  current  wave  of  demonstrations 
against  the  draft.  Do  these  guidelines  in- 
clude instructions  for  full  prosecution  of 
agitators  and  demonstrators?  Has  the 
Attorney  General  ascertained  whether 
there  Ls  centralized  leadership  of  these 
nationwide  demonstrations  against  the 
draft?  If  so.  does  he  plan  prosecution 
under  conspiracy-  laws? 

The  law-abiding  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia— who  are  forced  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  police,  the  sheriff's  deputies,  the 
highway  patrolmen,  and  other  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  officers  protecting 
Federal  property — are  curious  over  the 
position  of  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
representatives  in  these  cases.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  front  page  editorial 
from  the  Oakland  Tribune  of  last  Thurs- 
day, together  with  a  copy  of  the  handbill 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calll.)  Tribune, 

Oct.  12, 1961 J 

Thx  Oaj^ulno  Lntasion 

Our  community  is  the  target  of  varlooa 
groups  proposing  Ulegal  acts  against  Federal 
and  local  law  on  Monday.  October  16. 

The  Illegal  action  is  not  aimed  at  anything 
over  which  the  City  Council  of  Oakland  or 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Alameda  County 
has  any  control. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  California  be  used  as  a 
rallying  point  and  staging  area  for  such 
action. 

The  target  In  this  case  Is  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  appeal  of  the  ac- 
tlonlst  groups  Is  for  those  registered  under 
the  draft  laws  to  "bum  their  draft  cards"  and 
to  refuse  Induction  Into  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  more  than  half  a  million  American 
combat  men  are  engaged  in  preventing  Com- 
munist forces  from  taking  over  South  Viet- 
nam. 

A  mass  failure  of  our  Induction  system 
would  mean  the  combat  veterans  already 
overseas  would  have  to  remain  longer  and 
could  be  denied  essential  reinforcements  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  replacements. 


Any  effort  to  occupy  Federal  buildings  and 
to  trespass  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  functioning  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem wo^d  be  a  violation  of  Federal  and  local 
law. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  California  should  forthwith 
naake  plain  that  thoee  who  violate  Federal 
laws  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law. 

Any  effort  to  block  our  city  streets  and 
sidewalks  and  prevent  their  use  by  citizens  or 
vehicles  carrying  on  their  normal  and  law- 
ful activities  la  a  violation  of  local  ordinances. 

All  such  efforts  should  be  prevented  by 
the  local  law  enforcement  officials.  Behind  the 
city  police  In  maintaining  law  and  order 
stands  the  full  power  of  the  government  of 
Alameda  County,  the  State  of  California  and 
if  need  be.  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
will  support  the  Constitutional  authorities 
in  maintaining  law  and  order. 

The  advocates  of  the  Illegal  action  have 
staled  their  plans  In  the  following  language: 
'•IXiring  the  week  of  October  16-21.  men  and 
women  from  all  over  Northern  California  will 
converge  on  the  Oakland  Induction  Center 
to  physically  shut  it  down.  They  will  also 
spend  much  time  organizing  young  people 
against  the  war  and  the  draft." 

Another  pubUcatlon  urged  men  of  draft 
age  to  "hand  In  your  draft  cards.  Turn  them 
back  to  the  government." 

This  Is  what  the  proposed  Invasion  (A  Oak- 
land is  all  about. 

No  government,  no  free  people,  can  permit 
these  direct  actlonists  to  obstruct  the  du« 
process  of  law  nor  to  bring  disorder  to  our 
streets. 

The  Issue  Is  law  and  order  or  anarchy. 

IHandbUl  by  San  Francisco  Committee  Ua 
Draft  Resistance] 
To  End    thx  War 

An  ever  growing  number  of  young  Ameri- 
can men  are  finding  that  the  American  War 
In  Vietnam  so  outrages  their  deepest  moral 
and  reUgflous  sense  that  they  cannot  contrib- 
ute to  It  in  any  way. 

We  and  others  throughout  the  country, 
like  the  majority  of  Americans  not  among 
thoee  called  upon  to  offer  our  Uves  in  Vlet- 
nan...  share  this  moral  outrage.  We  believe 
that  any  American  citizen  is  moraUy  boimd 
and  legally  Justified  In  exerting  every  effort 
to  end  this  war,  to  avoid  collusion  with  It, 
and  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  all  men  of  good 
will  to  join  with  Tis  in  the  foUowlng  srtate- 
ment,  if  they  believe  as  we  do  that  we  must 
st«p  forward  at  this  time  with  thoee  yoxing 
men  who  are  openly  reelsting  an  unjust  mili- 
tary draft  serving  a  disastrous  military 
policy. 

A    CALL    TO    RESIST 

The  fundamental  Immorality  and  Increas- 
ing brutality  of  our  nation's  course  in  Viet- 
nam compels  us  to  commit  our  lives  to 
changing  that  course.  No  man's  conscience 
belongs  to  the  state.  Responsibility  Ues  with 
each  of  tis.  We  who  give  consent  by  our  own 
silenc«  and  Inaction  declare  that  the  killing 
must  be  stopped.  We  stand  with  thoee  young 
men  who  In  the  American  tradition  of  civil 
disobedience  refuse  to  submit  to  an  uncon- 
scionable military  draft.  We  ourselves  are  not 
eligible  for  the  draft,  but  we  publicly  an- 
noxince  our  individual  and  Joint  complicity 
in  disobeying  this  law,  along  with  the  yoting 
men  who  are  refusing  the  draft. 

We  do  not  undertake  this  action  lightly. 
We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  penalties  which 
may  be  exacted  for  this  action: 

Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  Section  12.  Penalties:  "Any  person 
who  .  .  .  knowingly  oounsels,  aids  or  abets 
another  to  refuse  .  .  .  registration  or  service 
In  the  armed  forces  .  .  .  shall  upon  convlc- 
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tlon  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  .  .  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  both." 

We  explicitly  encourage,  aid  and  abet  tms 
civU  disobedience  and  thus  place  ourselves 
in  equal  legal  Jeopardy  with  draft  refusers. 
We  cannot  leave  them  to  take  the  risks  alone 
for  what  is  the  basic  act  of  conscience  in  our 
time. 

PARTIAL    LIST    OF     INmATIKC    81GNEKS 

Ben  Seaver.  George  Leppert.  Roy  C.  Kepler, 
Russell  Jorgensen,  Gordon  Zfhn  f^^j'P 
Drath.  Charles  M.  Stein.  Julian  A.  Ripley,  Jr. 
Jay  Neugeboren,  Gerald  Wilsnack,  E.  John 
Lewis.  Robert  W.  Brown.  Theodore  W.  Keller, 
Paul  Turgis.  Clarence  Rainwater. 

WiUiam  Sloan  Coffin,  Samuel  R.  Tyson, 
Alan  Strain,  George  Reeves,  Roland  flnston, 
Paul  Dickert.  Alfred  Williams,  Paul  Brink, 
Roger  S  Lorenz,  Mitchell  Goodman,  Jackie 
Stroud,  John  McClesny,  Frances  Zainello, 
Barbara  Sinton,  Wayne  Richards. 

Milton  Mayer,  Adrian  Wilson,  Robert  H. 
Weir  Richard  C.  Strohman,  David  Newman. 
Ronald  U.  Landau,  Laurence  Moore,  Barbara 
Howden,  Virginia  Brink.  Dorothy  J.  Malasky 
Elinor  H.  Stillman,  Darel  Baylor,  Wlnnett 
Hagens,  Isobel  M.  Cemey,  Pat  Garford. 

Louis  Sloes,  Jr.,  Herbert  Foster,  Jr.,  Paul 
S  Seaver.  John  L.  Levy,  Archie  Van  Wyk 
Steve  Smith,  Irene  Baratoff,  Elaine  w. 
Schwartz,  A.  D.  Schwartz.  James  M.  Swan 
Jo  Anne  Wallace,  Ann  Wood,  Dan  Due,  Judith 
Ann  White,  HoUls  A.  Chenery. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

the  roll.  .^     ^  .,  „  . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  It  is 
so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1950 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of  the 

courts.  „ 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  beUeve  that  S.  2171  should  be 
recommitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  full  hearings  and  for  a  full  mquiry 
on  its  relation  to  the  statutory  frame- 
work which  it  amends. 

I  seriously  question  the  continued  rele- 
vance of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  to  th3  struggle  against  com- 
munism. The  course  of  constitutional  de- 
cision over  the  past  17  years  has  revealed 
the  invalidity  of  some  of  the  statutory 
provisions  the  Board  is  supposed  to  ad- 
minister and  has  thrown  others  into  seri- 
ous question.  In  its  17  years  of  existence, 
the  Board  has  not  successfully  registered 
a  single  individual  or  organization.  It  has 
not  even  met  formally  in  over  20  months. 
The  Board,  in  simple  terms,  does  noth- 
ing, because  it  no  longer  has  anything 
to  do. 

It  was  charged  by  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  with  the  duty  of  re- 
quiring Commimist-action  organiza- 
tions and  Communist-infiltrated  organi- 
zations to  register  as  such.  Certain  sanc- 


tions could  be  appUed.  It  was  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  requiring  mem- 
bers of  Communist-action  organizations 
to  register  when  their  organizations 
failed  to  do  so  after  having  been  the 
subject  of  an  order  by  the  Board.  After 
17  years  of  testing,  it  is  clear  that  key 
elements  in  this  scheme  are  not  per- 
mitted by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  the  Board,  which  tried 
actively  in  earlier  years  to  enforce  the 
statutes  that  it  was  charged  to  adminis- 
ter, now  does  nothing. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  now  proposes  to  revive  this  mori- 
bund agency.  He  would  do  so  by  turning 
it  into  a  solely  investigatory  body.  He 
tells  us  nothing,  and  there  have  been  no 
public    hearings    to    tell    us    anything, 
about  how  those  investigatory  functions 
would  relate  to  the  effective  institutional 
framework    we    already    have    for    m- 
vestigating  communism,  which  centers 
around  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. He  would  revive  the  agency  with- 
out answering  or  resolving  any  funda- 
mental  constitutional   questions   which 
have  been  raised  by  court  decisions  over 
the  past   17  years.  And  there  is  sub- 
stantial   question    about    whether    the 
SACB  would  in  fact  be  solely  an  Investi- 
gatory body  if  S.  2171  were  enacted.  "The 
Internal  Security  Act  contains  a  nmnber 
of  sanctions  which  the  SACB  would  still 
be  apparently  free  to  Impose  on  those 
whom  it  investigates. 

These  are  aU  substantial  questions. 
Senator  Dirksen  gives  us  the  answer  to 
none  of  them.  He  asks  the  Senate  to  have 
faith  that  his  solution  to  the  problem  is 
workable  and  feasible.  This  is  extraordi- 
nary. Our  legislative  system  is  premised 
on  the  idea  of  holding  hearings  and  lis- 
tening to  the  views  of  those  who  would 
be  charged  with  administering  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  well  as  those  who 
would  be  affected  by  it.  No  reason  is  pre- 
sented why  we  should  depart  from  those 
principles  on  this  occasion. 

The  present  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
SACB  and  the  serious  question  about 
whether  it  is  worthwhile  to  save  that 
agency  in  any  form,  might  be  illuminated 
by  a  discussion  in  some  detail  of  the 
agency's  efforts  over  the  years  to  enforce 
the  internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and  a 
more  detailed  imderstanding  of  why 
those  efforts  proved  to  be  fruitless. 

I  go  into  this,  Mr.  President,  in  some 
detail  because  I  think  It  is  Important 
to  have  an  understanding  of  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  are  considering  at  the 
present  time  and  because  I  played  a  role 
In  the  effort  to  enforce  this  act  myself 
while  I  was  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  litigation  In- 
volving the  Communist  Party  itself.  In 
November  1950,  after  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  had  been  enacted  over  President 
Truman's  veto,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  petitioned  the  SACB 
to  compel  the  Conmiunist  Party  to  regis- 
ter as  a  Communist-action  organization. 
After  two  suits  to  enjoin  the  proceed- 
ings, both  of  which  were  dismissed,  the 
Board  held  hearings  on  the  petition.  It 
finished  those  hearings  in  July  1952.  It 
had  taken  15,000  pages  of  testimony  and 
had  received  507  documentary  exhibits. 


In  1953  It  Issued  an  order  telling  the 
Communist  Party  to  register. 

The  issue  then  found  its  way  Into  tne 
courts  again.  In  April  1956,  3  years  after 
the  Board's  original  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  Board's  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  Board  had  based 
its  decision  in  part  on  the  testunony  of 
three  witnesses  who  had  allegedly  per- 
jured themselves  in  the  proceediiigs,  an 
allegation  which  the  Government  did  not 

^iS  December  1956  the  SACB  issued  a 
modified  order,  basing  its  decision  on  wi 
expurgated  record  which  did  not  include 
the  testimony  of  the  three  witnesses 
whose  credibility  had  been  questioned. 

In  1958.  the  Board's  order  was  reversed 
again  this  time  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The 
court  said  that  the  respondents  were  en- 
titled to  inspect  the  reports  which  four 
witnesses  had  submitted  to  the  FBI.  This 
mling  was  the  result  of  a  1957  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Jencks  against 

United  States.  ^  ^  ,^  *  ,^»,„, 

As  a  result,  the  Board  held  further 
administrative  proceedings,  in  which  the 
FBI  reports  were  made  avaUable.  m 
February  1959,  the  Board  issued  a  new 
order  compelling  the  Communist  Party 
to  register,  and  after  further  Utigation. 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  June  1961,  finally 
upheld  the  Board's  order. 

Thus,  after  10 '2  years  of  exhaustive 
examination  and  litigation,  it  was  finally 
held  that  the  Communist  Party  could  be 
compelled  to  register.  However,  the  Court 
held  that  the  question  of  whether  there 
was  any  constitutional  problem  In  the 
registration  process  itself  ^'as  Prema- 
ture Attorneys  for  the  Communist  Party 
had  argued  that  when  individual  officers 
of  the  organization  came  forth  to  regis- 
ter they  would  be  subjecting  themselves 
to  possible  prosecution  under  a  variety  of 
laws  including  the  Smith  Act  and  the 
Internal  Secarity   Act,   and   that  the  r 
coming    forward    would    violate    their 
privUege   against   self-incrimination   as 
guaranteed  by  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  this  question 
would  be  litigated  and  decided  when  the 
individuals  acted  in  response  to  the  order 
to  come  forth  and  register  in  behalf  of 
the  Party.  , 

After  lO^'b  years,  then,  a  substantial 
question  stUl  remained  about  the  vaUd- 
Ity  of  the  process  set  out  in  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950. 

At  this  point,  I  was  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  years 
that  followed,  we  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  follow  up  on  the  Supreme  Court  s 
1961  decision  and  to  enforce  the  law  en- 
acted by  Congress.  As  the  years  passed 
it  became  more  clear  that  this  law  raised 
fundamental  questions  of  Individual 
liberty  which  rendered  it  Ineffective  as  a 
method  of  fighUng  communism. 

In  December  1961,  for  example,  a 
grand  jury  indicted  the  Communist 
Party  for  failure  to  register,  as  it  had 
finaUy  been  ordered  to  do  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  of  the  Pre^ous 
June  The  party  was  convicted  and  fined 
$120  000.  In  1963,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  re- 
versed this  conviction,  holding  that  It 
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did  in  fact  violate  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  privilege  against  self-lncrLm- 
ination  for  a  natural  person  to  have  to 
come  in  and  regi£ter  the  Communist 
Party  as  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion. I  might  add  that  Judge  Bazelon  had 
dissented  to  all  the  previous  rulings  of 
the  Court  of  Ai^^eals  in  the  case  on  each 
occasion  when  it  had  upheld  the  Board's 
original  order  against  the  Communist 
Party — saying  each  time  tiiat  the  priv- 
ilege of  self-jicrimination  would  be  vio- 
lated when  individual  officers  of  the 
party  came  in  to  register.  Judge  Baze- 
lon's  view,  was,  therefore,  ultimately  vin- 
dicated. In  1964,  the  Supreme  Coui-t 
denied  certiorari  in  the  case. 

In  1965  a  new  trial  was  held,  the  Gov- 
ernment contending  that  it  had  two  FBI 
agents  who  were  members  of  the  party 
who  were  willing  to  register  the  party. 
The  party  was  sigain  convicted,  and  that 
conviction  was  reversed  only  this  year  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit. 

Thus,  after  17  years  of  litigation,  the 
Communist  Party  still  has  not  been  com- 
pelled to  register  and  there  is  serious 
doubt  about  whether  it  can  ever  consti- 
tutionally be  compelled  to  do  so. 

We  made  other  efforts  to  enforce  the 
Internal  Security  Act  as  well.  In  March 
of  1962  two  national  officers  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  were  indicted  for  failing  to 
register  the  party  when  the  party  itself 
did  not  register.  These  indictments,  how- 
ever, were  not  pressed  since  the  basic 
question  of  the  Communist  Party's  obli- 
gation to  register  was  still  at  issue.  One 
of  the  defendants  subsequently  died,  and 
in  1966  the  indictment  against  the  other 
was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  a  trial 
at  that  late  date  would  not  serve  the 
sound  administration  of  justice. 

In  1962,  we  also  petitioned  the  SACB 
to  require  44  individuals  to  register  as 
members  ol  the  Communist  Party.  This 
proceeding  was  brought  under  section  8 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who  is  a  member 
of  a  Communist-action  organization  or- 
dered to  register  but  failing  to  do  so  shall 
himself  register  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. All  44  of  the  individuals  were  or- 
dered by  the  Board  to  register,  and  two 
of  them  appealed  in  test  cases.  In  1965, 
in  the  case  of  Albertson  against  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed,  holding,  as  had 
been  held  in  the  Communist  Party  case 
earlier,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
these  individuals'  constitutional  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  to  be 
forced  to  register,  since  registering 
might  possibly  subject  them  to  a  variety 
of  criminal  penalties. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1965,  the  whole 
registration  process  as  it  affected  both 
the  Communist  Party  and  Its  members 
had  been  shown  to  be  extremely  doubtful 
according  to  established  American  con- 
stitutional principles. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Between  1953  and  1956, 
the  Attorney  General  petitioned  the 
SACB  to  regoire  the  registration  of  23 
other  organizations.  21  of  them  as  Com- 
munist-action organizations,  and  the 
other  two  labor  unions  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  alleged  were  Communist 
Infiltrated.  Another  petition  was  filed  in 


1963,  and  another  in  1966.  Not  one  of 
these  organizations  has  ever  registered. 
Some  Eire  no  longer  in  existence.  In  other 
cases,  the  coiirts  ordered  the  petitions 
dismissed  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One 
proceeding  is  still  pending,  and  two  or 
three  other  orders  to  register  are  appar- 
ently still  outstanding,  but  nothing  is 
being  done  to  enforce  them,  apparently 
because  there  is  so  much  doubt  as  to 
their  constitutionality. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  recited  this  his- 
tory because  I  think  it  makes  clear  that 
the  passage  of  time  has  explicitly  dem- 
onstrated the  irrelevance  of  the  SACB 
to  the  fight  against  communism.  What 
f he  Senator  from  Illinois  is  seeking  to  do, 
really,  is  to  turn  back  the  clock  and 
ignore  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  over  the  past  17  years.  We 
must  not  countenance  that,  particularly 
when  the  way  in  which  he  proposes  to 
do  it  is  without  any  hearings  or  any  in- 
quiry by  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

The  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion has  been  the  constitutional  right 
relied  upon  in  the  court  decisions  up  to 
now  which  have  invalidated  major  por- 
tions of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  How- 
ever, other  constitutional  developments 
in  the  last  17  years  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  right  of  association  under  the 
first  amendment  is  also  relevant  to  the 
issue  before  us.  That  right  is  a  far  more 
explicit  and  better  understood  protec- 
tion than  it  was  17  years  ago. 

Thus,  in  Bates  against  City  of  Little 
Rock,  in  a  number  of  cases  involving  the 
NAACP.  and  in  a  number  of  decisions 
involving  loyalty  oath  provisions  in  var- 
ious States,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
clear  that  Government  must  be  ex- 
tremely careful  when  it  seeks  to  Investi- 
gate the  associations  which  individuals 
choose  to  have.  The  first  amendment 
protects  the  right  of  association  as  a 
facet  of  the  right  of  free  expression,  and 
the  courts  have  made  it  clear  that  any 
governmental  activity  which  discourages 
individuals  from  free  choice  in  their  as- 
sociations and  in  their  choice  or  organi- 
zations will  be  looked  at  with  great  care. 
Thus,  State  governments  have  been  held 
not  to  have  the  power  to  compel  member- 
ship lists  of  organizations  to  be  disclosed. 
And  individual  members  of  organizations 
have  been  protected  in  refusing  to  tell 
legislative  investigating  committees 
about  the  membership  list  of  their  orga- 
nizations. If  the  SACB  were  to  be  given 
the  power  to  Investigate  Commimist- 
action  organizations  and  Communist- 
infiltrated  organizations,  there  would 
no  doubt  be  serious  questions  under  the 
first  amendment  about  the  procedure  and 
substance  of  that  power.  Yet  we  have  had 
no  inquiry  whatsoever  about  these  ques- 
tions. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least 
tliree  other  major  constitutional  ques- 
tions about  this  legislation  which  I  raised 
last  week  in  discussing  this  problem  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  which  after  review- 
ing the  debate,  I  find  have  still  not  been 
handled  adequately  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill. 

First.  The  definitions  of  "Communist- 
action"  and  "Communist-infiltrated" 
groups  are  the  same  as  they  were  in 


1950 — these  definitions  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  vagueness,  about  what  groups 
are  Included  and  what  groups  are  not. 
The  Supreme  Court's  loyalty  oath  deci- 
sions have  strongly  suggested  that  vague 
definitions  of  "subversive"  groups  are  not 
constitutionally  permissible,  because  such 
lack  of  clarity  discourages  people  from 
associating  with  legitimate  groups.  Yet 
section  782  of  the  act — which  wo\ild  not 
be  affected  by  S.  2171— uses  language  of 
the  most  general  sort. 

Second.  Although  the  Board's  activities 
would  be  investigatory,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  severe  restrictions  on  members  of 
tainted  organizations  which  would  apply 
once  the  Board  made  its  determination  of 
"Communist-action"  or  "Communist-in- 
filtration." The  groups  themselves  are 
denied  tax  deductions — their  mail  must 
be  stamped — their  activities  are  subject 
to  heavy  supervision.  Thus,  the  Board 
still  has  functions  which  are  Inherently 
punitive — and  which  may  well  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. In  addition,  the  increased 
protection  given  political  associations  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  makes 
this  kind  of  government  supervision  open 
to  serious  doubt  imder  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  self-incrimination  prob- 
lem may  be  greater  under  this  bill  than 
imder  the  existing  act.  What  happens  if 
an  individual  refused  to  answer  political 
questions  before  the  Board?  Can  he  be 
punished  for  contempt?  Is  failure  to  tes- 
tify evidence  of  subversive  activity?  If 
the  Board's  final  determination  results  in 
severe  restrictions  on  groups,  is  this  not 
a  use  of  investigatory  power  to  punish? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  the  for- 
mer U.S.  Attorney  General  and  who  had. 
I  understand,  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing the  act  that  was  on  the  books, 
the  act  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  amend,  he  is  contending  that  the 
definition  still  in  the  law,  untouched  by 
the  Dirksen  proposal,  the  definition  of 
Communist  front  is  so  vague  that  there 
are  serious  constitutional  problems  In 
connection  with  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  two 
definitions  of  "Communist  action"  and 
"Communist  infiltrated,"  the  vagueness 
of  which  undoubtedly  had  some  effect  on 
the  court  in  throwing  out  the  sections  of 
the  act  which  it  has  passed  upon — and 
also  accoimted  in  part  for  our  lack  of 
success  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  administering  the  1950 
act — those  same  terms  are  left  in  the  law 
by  the  Dirksen  bill,  and  they  still  raise 
serious  constitutional  questions. 

The  matter  will  go  back  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  in  my  judgment  It  wUl  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  that  the  act  has 
received  over  the  last  17  years. 

I  think  we  are  going  through  a  charade 
here.  Everybody  can  come  in  and  vote  for 
the  act  and  go  back  to  his  constituents 
and  say,  "We  scored  a  major  victory 
against  communism."  But  we  ^ffMl  not 
have  done  anything  like  that;  we  will  not 
have  advanced  one  step  against  commu- 
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nism  or  subversion,  or  espionage.  We 
would  be  deceiving  the  people  and  we 
would  be  deceiving  ourselves  when  we 
say  we  have  taken  the  step. 

We  know  the  act  will  be  challenged 
and  we  know  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  very  likely  throw  it  out.  as  it  has 
done  in  the  case  of  sections  of  the  law 
now  on  the  books.  This  law  has  not 
helped  us  to  advance  in  the  last  17  years 
in  connection  with  subversive  activities 
and  if  this  legislation  is  passed,  we  will 
still  not  have  taken  a  step  forward.  We 

will  be  standing  still.  

It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  much 
more  sense  to  follow  the  procedure  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin: 
Let  us  see  what  the  problem  is  and  then 
establish  a  board  that  can  do  something 
worthwhile.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
not  going  to  get  us  anywhere  We  wi 
not  go  one  step  forward  but  we  wnli 
perhaps  deceive  ourselves  that  we  have 
done  something. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  contention  by 
the  proponent  of  the  bill  and  other  Sena- 
tors that  this  legislation  would  simply 
bring  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
into  conformity  with  the  Alberi^son  de- 
cision is  not  true,  at  least  not  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  New  "i  ork. 
the  former  Attorney  General,  who  has 
had  great  experience  under  the  law 
which  is  now  on  the  books:  and  this 
would  not  achieve  that  objective  because 
the  definition  of  at  least  two  terms 


Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Com- 
munist action"  and  "Communist  mfil- 

trated."  _,      ^  .,r-^,„ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  terms  Com- 
munist action"  and  "Communist  infil- 
tr-^ted"  are  the  same  and  these  would 
stm  raise  serious  constitutional  questions 
of  vagueness. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Abso- 
lutely. _  J         ■„(.    T 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  second  point.  I 
understand,  is  that  the  act  still  permits 
heavy  Government  supervision  of  orgam- 
zations  found  to  be  "tainted,"  and  the 
Senator  indicates  that  this  very  hkely 
violates  the  first  amendment  freedom^  ol 
association  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
spelled  out  In  recent  years.      ,     ^^  ^  , 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  third  point  is 
that  we  may  have,  under  the  Dirksen 
proposal,  a  law,  if  this  is  enacted,  which 
raises  even  more  serious  problems  under 
the  fifth  amendment  self-incrimination 
protecUon  of  the  Constitution  than  the 
present  law  that  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. ,     „.^   i  , 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  true, 
and  as  I  have  said,  I  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this  matter.  This  was  a  critical 
matter  in  1961.  We  had  studied  it  care- 
fully in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
we  wanted  to  move  ahead  on  it  because 
we  thought  that  after  the  lengthy  hear- 
ings and  debates  that  had  Uken  place  m 
Congress  we  should  follow  up  on  it.  The 
matter  was  pursued  vigorously  and 
energetically.  But  the  legislation  was 
thrown  out,  and  all  of  our  efforts  to  get 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  heads  of 
the  Communist  Party  to  register  were 
dis  solved. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  enact  this 


bill  we  will  be  starting  to  go  through  all 
of  that  aU  over  again  after  17  yeare.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  when  it  does  not  get 
us  an>'where. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  building  a  devastating  case. 
As  the  former  Attorney  General,  he  Is  the 
only  man  in  the  Senate  who  has  had  ex- 
perience enforcing  the  act,  and  he  is  tell- 
ing us  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  has 
serious  constitutional  defects. 

We  have  a  telegram  which  I  placed  m 
the  RECORD  earlier  wherein  37  law  pro- 
fessors, including  three  deans  of  great 
law  schools,  state  that  the  bill.  S.  21  a, 
contains  serious  constitutional  defects. 
No  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  bill. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  consUlutional 
expert  testify  on  the  record  who  can  tell 
us  whether  or  not  this  legislation  may 
conform  with  the  Constitution.  We  do 
not  have  any  argument  pro  or  con.  We 
have  no  committee  report  that  is  really 
a  committee  report.  We  have  a  one-page 
declaration  of  what  the  bill  would  pur- 
port to  do,  but  we  have  no  analj'Sis  what- 
soever. .  ^.    .  ..  „ 
On  this  basis  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
analysis  of  the  former  Attorney  General, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  would  com- 
pel any  Senator,  whether  he  is  for  or 
against  the  legislation,  whether  he  is  for 
the  same  objectives  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  others,  to  say,  "Let  us  get  to 
work  on  it  to  see  what  we  want  to  do. 

As  the  Senator  said,  it  may  be  another 
17  years  in  which  nothing  is  accom- 
plished. ,   ^,  .^. 

We  have  an  Idle  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  which  has  done  nothing 
for  20  months,  has  held  no  hearings  for 
20  months,  and  it  may  be  idle  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  indefinitely.  Is  that  cor- 

reef 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 

correct.  .    ,. 

I  might  say  it  is  my  strong  feeling— 
and  this  is  my  judgment  based  on  my 
experience— that  this  bUl  raises  serious 
problems.  It  seems  elementary  it  would 
also  be  the  judgment  of  the  present  At- 
torney General.  My  feeling  is  that  he 
would  agree  with  me.  It  seems  to  me  at 
least  worthwhile,  even  if  it  were  only  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  to  call  him  and  see 
"what  he  thinks.  Would  he,  in  fact,  be  able 
to  operate  with  this  biU?  What  steps 
would  he  contemplate  taking  under  this 
legislation?  Can  he  take  any  steps? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  whole  matter,  because  if  he  cannot 
take  any  steps,  the  bill  accomplishes 
nothing  at  all.  ,      ,  ., 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  deceive  ourselves  to  think 
that  we  have  done  something  about  the 
problem  and  cause  our  constituents  to 
think  we  have  taken  a  step  with  respect 
to  what  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives think  is  a  problem  in  this  country. 
We  would  go  to  the  American  people  and 
say  that  we  have  dealt  with  the  problem, 
but  we  have  not. 

I  think  we  should  examine  this  and 
make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  would  advance  the 
struggle  against  Internal  communism 
and  deal  with  this  problem,  or  whether 
it  in  fact  accomplishes  nothing  at  all. 
My  judgment  Is  that  It  would  not  ac- 


complish anytliing  at  all  and  that  it  Is 
a  step  backward  because  we  thlnJt  we 
have  done  something  and  we  have  not. 
Mr    President,  on  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  made,  in  view 
of  all  of  these  difficulties  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that   a    distinguished   group   of 
law  professors  has  pubUcly  announced 
its  opposition  to  S.  2171.  As  I  understand 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, the  telegram  that  this  group  of 
professors    sent    to    Attorney    General 
Clark  has  been  placed  in  the  Record.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  PROX^DRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
also  identified  some  of  these  gentlemen 
who  are  distinguished  constitutional  au- 
thorities. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  know 
manv  of  these  faculty  members  person- 
ally .'l  can  tell  the  Senator,  from  personal 
experience,  they  are  not  only  a  dirUn- 
guished  group,  but,  in  fact,  a  rather  con- 
servative group. 

Prof  Louis  Loss  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing experts  in  the  country  on  securities 
laws,  on  the  SEC  and  the  question  of 
registration  of  securities. 

Father  Drinan.  the  dean  of  the  Boston 
College  Law  School,  is  both  a  respected 
and   conservative   figure  whom   I  have 
known  personally  for  many  years.  Ben- 
jamin   Kaplan    of    the    Har\'ard    Law 
School  is  one  of  the  leading  experts  in 
the  Nation  on  our  Federal  courts  and  on 
copyright  law.  Louis  Jaffe  of  the  Han.-ard 
Law  School,  Walter  Gellhom  of  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  and  Nathaniel  Nathan- 
son    of    Northwestern    University    Law 
School  are  three  of  the  leading  experts 
on  Federal  administrative  agencies.  Paul 
Bator  and  Clark  Byse  of  the  Harv-ard 
Law  School  are  also  experts  in  that  field^ 
All   of   these   men   could   testify   about 
whether  the  SACB  contributes  signifi- 
icantlv   to    the   administrative   process. 
Norman  Dorsen  of  New  York  Urdver- 
slty  Law  School  is  the  director  of  the 
Arthur    Garfield    Hays    civil    liberties 
program.   Indeed,  Mr.  President,  every 
member  of  this  distinguished  list  of  31 
law  professors  is  nationally  known  in 
some  field  of  law  or  another. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  the  advice 
of  these  distinguished  men  and  recom- 
mit S  2171  for  further  examination  and 
inquiry  We  should  not  enact  legislation 
on  a  matter  so  vital  and  so  Intimately 
related  to  individual  liberties  and  our 
internal  security  without  the  most  care- 
ful kind  of  scrutiny. 

This  is  felt  by  the  Senator  from  II- 
Unois  to  be  a  major  piece  of  legislation, 
that  it  is  extremely  important.  However, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  any 
sense  to  rush  this  through  when  we  have 
gone  17  vears  without  ha\-ing  any  kind 
of  decent  Board.  Should  we  pass  this 
legislation,  we  might  go  another  17  years 
before  we  decided  other  legislation 
should  be  enacted.  Therefore,  why  not 
have  hearings  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
make  a  careful  judgment  as  to  whether 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
make  a  determination  whether  the  leg- 
islation we  might  enact  is  constitutional, 
and  make  a  determination  whether  the 
Attorney  General  feels  that  this  would 
be  helpful,  looking  to  what  the  Federal 
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Bureau   of   Investigation   is   doing   and 
what  it  will  continue  to  do. 

All  of  these  things  could  be  examined 
In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  We 
could  get  some  legislation  passed  if  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  and  move  In 
the  right  direction,  but  we  should  not 
pass  legislation  which  will  mean  in  the 
last  analysis,  that  we  are  standing  still. 
In  fact,  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that,  in  my  judgment,  this 
would  be  a  step  backward  because  it  will 
be  so  obvious  that  there  will  not  be  any- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  done  under 
the  legislation  that  is  being  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  will  not 
be  done  or  cannot  be  done  otherwise.  It 
would  be,  really,  deceitful  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  was  specific  information  which 
would  have  t>een  required  under  the  old 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
which  is  no  longer  required  because  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  would 
not  be  required  under  the  Dirksen  bill? 
I  am  going  to  indicate  here  and  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  a  former 
Attorney  General,  whether  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  information  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Justice  Department  would  be  in 
as  strong  a  position  to  cope  with  the  in- 
ternal Communist  menace  without  the 
EWrksen  bill  as  it  would  be  if  the  Dirksen 
bill  were  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  Without 
any  question.  When  I  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, we  did  not  receive,  to  my  knowledge. 
one  piece  of  Information  from  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  in  con- 
nection with  communism  in  the  United 
States  that  we  had  not  uncovered  in 
other  ways.  Not  one  piece  of  informa- 
tion while  I  was  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  While  the  Senator 
was  Attorney  General,  there  was  not  a 
single  piece  of  information  that  came 
from  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board — not  a  name,  not  an  identification 
or  a  Communist-front  group — no  infor- 
mation that  was  of  any  value  in  combat- 
ing communism. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  we 
did  not  have  already  from  other  sources, 
or  that  was  not  available  to  us  already 
from  other  sources.  Not  one  piece  of  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  registration  had 
worked,  it  might  have  had,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Of  course,  it  did  not  work  be- 
cause it  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the 
Court — but  the  law  might  have  produced 
names  and  addresses  of  oflBcers  and  or- 
ganizations at  the  time  of  filing  for  12 
months  previous  to  the  filing,  with  the 
titles  of  ofiBcers  and  their  duties — but 
none  of  this  would  be  required  under  the 
Dirksen  bill:  is  that  not  correct?  Of 
course  it  was  not  made  available  under 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  be- 
cause the  registration  provisions  of  that 
act  were  in  contradiction  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the 
Goverrunent's  having  that  information 
Is  concerned,  we  already  had  it.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  members  of  the 
Conamunlst  Party  or  Communist  Party 


front  organizations  now  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  So 
far  as  getting  names  and  addresses,  we 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  An  accounting  of  all 
funds 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
interrupt  there  to  put  this  in  perspective. 
We  know  that  the  great  problem  is  es- 
pionage and  sat>otage.  That  must  be  con- 
tinuously watched  in  the  United  States. 
The  case  which  was  uncovered  in  the  past 
couple  of  weeks,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  in  the  last  several  days, 
came  from  the  defection  of  an  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  from  the  Soviet 
Union  espionage  team.  That  is  the  way 
we  receive,  basically,  our  information,  as 
well  as  the  investigative  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation;  of  course 
the  FBI  works  on  sabotage  and  espionage 
in  the  United  States.  No  one  should  de- 
ceive themselves  that  Important  infor- 
mation on  that  has  come  from  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause it  has  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  organizations,  and  so  forth,  were 
available  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  were  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  They  knew  about  it. 
They  had  the  information.  There  was  not 
one  bit  of  information  that  came  in 
fact 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  ^-^t  me 
say  nothing  ever  did  come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ever  did  come.  All 
right.  Cannot  come  under  this  law,  be- 
cause the  Dirksen  bill  would  not  require 
this  information  to  be  made  available.  In 
the  second  place,  the  accounting  of  all 
funds  received,  including  from  whom  re- 
ceived and  how  spent,  for  12  months 
prior  to  filing. 

This  additional  information  is  im- 
portant because  it  is  of  great  value  to 
know  where  the  money  is  coming  from  to 
finance  CommurUst  activity  and  subver- 
sive activity  in  the  country.  Again,  such 
information  would  have  been  required 
under  the  1950  act,  but  it  will  not  be  re- 
quired under  the  Dirksen  bill,  if  the  Dirk- 
sen bill  be  passed.  So  we  cannot  pretend 
that  we  are  going  to  get  this  information 
under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  third  is  a  list  of 
all  members  of  Communist  action  or- 
ganizations. Once  again,  we  wUl  not  get 
that  Information. 

Fourth,  the  aliases  of  those  who  are  re- 
quired to  register. 

Finally,  a  list  of  the  printing  presses 
and  machinery  for  reproduction  of 
materials. 

What  I  am  getting  at  Is:  to  the  extent 
that  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1950  would  purport  to  provide  Infor- 
mation, the  information  required  would 
have  been  useful — useful,  at  least.  In  the 
eyes  of  some.  But  such  a  requirement  has 
been  largely  negated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  The  Dirksen  bill,  however,  does 
not  even  attempt  to  restore  such  a  pro- 
vision. So  the  notion  that  we  will  have 
all  kinds  of  relevations  about  domestic 
Communist-front  organizations  or  about 


active  Commimists  who  are  subverting 
the  Government  Is  erroneous,  because 
the  Dirksen  bill  will  not  even  attempt  to 
secure  much  of  this  information. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  For  someone  who  does  not 
want  to  do  anything,  the  job  of  Commis- 
sioner is  a  nice  one  to  fill  at  Government 
expense.  If  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  had  anything  to  do.  the  posi- 
tion would  be  useful.  But  if  extra  money 
Is  lying  around,  and  the  administration 
desires  to  furnish  jobs,  the  positions  are 
nice  ones  to  fill  at  Government  expense. 
But  so  far  as  doing  anything  good  under 
the  legislation  suggested  Is  concerned, 
the  Board  does  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  are  most  valu- 
able. I  am  most  interested  to  know  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  a  former  U.S.  At- 
torney General,  this  legislation  will  lit- 
erally accomplish  nothing  except  pre- 
serve an  unemployed  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board — permit  it  to  continue 
to  provide  five  $26,000-a-year  sinecures 
for  literally  doing  nothing.  The  bill  will 
not  help  us  in  the  least  to  fight  commu- 
nism at  home  or  abroad. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  I  were 
still  Attorney  General  and  were  asked 
to  testify  in  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question,  I  might  say  that  I  would  hope 
to  use  such  Information,  but  could  not 
use  it  under  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions. If  I  were  to  testify  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  In  answer  to  such 
a  question.  I  would  have  to  say  that  to 
continue  the  existence  of  the  Board 
would  be  a  waste  of  the  Government's 
money. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  present  At- 
torney General;  he  is  an  able  man  and 
can  speak  for  himself.  But  to  learn 
whether  he  has  the  same  reaction  would 
be  valuable  information. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  most  vital  to 
the  debate.  He,  as  a  former  Attorney 
General,  has  said  he  would  not  be  able 
to  bring  an  action  before  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  able  to  revitalize  the  Board 
under  the  bill.  This  Is  Important  testi- 
mony, because  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  the  only  Senator  who  has  had 
actual,  direct,  practical  experience  in 
this  area. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  mandatory  that  we 
have  hearings  to  ascertain  from  the 
present  Attorney  General  whether  his 
judgment  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  If  it  is.  then  the  law 
would  have  to  be  changed,  and  changed 
rather  drastically.  If  it  Is  not  his  judg- 
ment, we  ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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COLUMBUS  DAY  SPEECH  BY  SENA^ 
TOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TO  TIffi 
WEIRTONIAN  LODGE  OP  TIffi 
ORDER  OF  ITALIAN  SONS  AND 
DAUGHTERS  OF  AMERICA.  WEIR- 
TON.  W.  VA. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Saturday,  October  14, 1  delivered 
a  speech  by  telephone  to  the  Weirtonian 
Lodge  of  the  Order  of  ItaUan  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  America.  I  ask  unanunous 
consent  to  Insert  that  address  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Columbus  Day  Speech  by  U5.  Senator  Rob- 
ert C    Bykd  to  the  Weirtonian  Lodge  of 
THE    Order    or    the    Italian    Sons    and 
Daughters  of  America 
Mr.   Grossl,   Judge  Pryor.   Judge   McClure. 
Mayor  Rybka,  Mr.  Slnicropl,  my  good  friends 
of  the  Weirtonian   Lodge  of  the  Order  Of 
ItaUan  Sons  and  Daughters  of  America,  la- 
dles and  gentlemen:  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
cannot  be  with  you  In  person  tonight,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  with  you  in 
spirit,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  telephone  Unk 
between  us  makes  It  pi  sible  for  me  to  speak 
to  you. 

When  I  accepted  the  very  kind  InvlUtlon 
of  Mr  Mike  Slnicropl.  I  did  so  In  the  belief 
that  by  this  date  Congress  would  have 
reached  adjournment.  But  It  has  not,  and 
the  pressure  of  my  work  made  It  Impossible 
for  me  to  leave  Washington  today.  I  shall 
have  to  work  here  tomorrow  to  catch  up. 

But  I  aalute  you  tonight  at  a  distance 
sharing  your  pride  In  the  knowledge  that 
elnce  the  first  days  of  our  nation— in  fact, 
since  the  first  discovery  by  white  men  of  our 
land— the  heritage  of  America  has  been  In- 
separably entwined  with  that  of  Italy. 

Columbus  Day  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
us  to  rMnember  that  our  national  debt  to  the 
Italians  began  long  before  there  was  an 
America  As  the  heirs  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion, we  were  also  the  heirs  of  the  Italian 
culture  which  has  made  so  great  an  Impact 
upon  that  civilization. 

Galileo's  telescope  was  the  beginning  of 
much  of  modern  scientific  progress,  and  his 
pendulum  U  the  principle  that  made  possible 
the  clock  and  the  watch.  The  research  and 
scientific  method  of  Leonardo  da  Vincl  was 
far  beyond  his  time,  and  provided  the  basis 
for  many  other  scienUsts  In  their  quest  for 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  us. 

Although  centuries  of  art  have  followed 
them,  Raphael,  da  Vlncl,  CelUnl,  Donatello.- 
Mlchaelangelo,  della  Robbla,  and  Botticelli 
are  still  the  unquestioned  masters.  The  his- 
tory of  art  since  their  time  has  grown  from 
them,  but  has  never  replaced  or  challenged 
their  position. 

The  shock  and  horror  with  which  the  whole 
world  viewed  the  danger  and  damage  to  the 
masterpieces  of  Florence  Is  witness  to  the 
place  of  Italian  art  In  the  world  of  today. 
People  who  had  never  been  to  Italy,  as  well 
as  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who  had 
stood  before  these  masterpieces,  Including 
many  West  Virginians,  were  as  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  treasures  as  they 
would  have  been  had  the  tragedy  occurred 
in  their  own  city.  Money  and  experts  came 
from  all  over  the  world  to  help  preserve  and 
repair  them. 

The  music  of  Verdi,  Rossini,  Puccini,  and 
the  countless  other  Italian  composers  is  oiirs 
also.  The  treasure  of  world  literature  is 
richer  by  far  from  the  contributions  of  Pe- 
trach,  Dante,  and  Bocacclo. 

It  was  Christopher  Columbus  who  provided 
the  tic  between  the  old  clTlllzatlon  and  the 
New  World.  When  he  returned  to  Spain  and 
told  of  this  new  land,  which  he  believed  to 
be   an   unexplored   part   of   Asia,   the   news 


spread  like  a  prairie  flre.  The  Italians  were 
among  the  first  to  foUow  Columbus, 

Amerigo  Vespucci  explored  the  coast  of 
South  America  only  seven  years  after  Colum- 
bus and  he  was  among  the  first  to  advance 
the'theorv  that  this  was  not  a  part  af  Asia, 
but  a  new  and  unexplored  continent.  His 
writings  made  such  a  stl,  in  'Curope  that  a 
German  cartographer  named  the  new  land 
after  him  on  a  map  he  was  making.  The 
name,  of  course,  has  remained  with  us  as  a 
reminder  of  the  explorer. 

John  Cabot,  whose  rea',  name  was  Giovanni 
Cabota,  sailed  for  the  King  of  England  to 
explore  the  mainland  of  the  North  American 
continent.  Giovanni  da  Verrazano  explored 
the  coast  of  North  America  In  the  early 
1500's  from  Cape  Breton  Island  to  the  Caro- 
Unas,    and    in    the    process   discovered   New 

York  Bay.  ,^.         . 

The  exploration  of  the  west,  although 
many  may  not  know  It,  was  led  by  ItaUans, 
also  Allessandro  Malaspina  was  the  first 
white  man  to  explore  Alaska,  Vancouver,  and 
the  coast  of  California,  Fra  Marco  da  Mzza 
led  Coronado's  expedition  through  the  west 
and  as  far  east  as  what  is  now  Kansas. 

The  concept  of  liberty,  jusUce  and  equaUty 
brought  many  Italians  to  these  shores.  A 
number  of  settlers  had  arrived  long  before 
the  first  rumbUngs  of  Independence;  there 
were  Italians  building  a  glass  factory  in  Vir- 
ginia before  the  Pilgrims  landed  In  Massa- 
Shusetts,  and  ItaUan  Colonies  were  flourish- 
ing m  Georgia,  Florida,  Delaware,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  before  the  Revolution. 

But  when  the  spunky  Uttle  colonies  defied 
the  greatest  empire  of  the  day  and  declared 
themselves  Independent,  several  hundred 
Italians,  fired  by  the  Ideas  of  liberty  and 
equality,  fought  and  died  In  the  Revolution 
that  made  the  American  dream  a  reality. 

When  the  fate  of  our  Northwest  territories, 
the  land  that  is  now  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin Indiana,  and  Ohio,  hung  In  the  bal- 
ance and  was  In  danger  of  faUlng  to  Canada, 
an  ItaUan  fur  trader  saved  the  day.  Francesco 
Vigo  provided  the  money  and  the  information 
which  enabled  General  George  Rogers  Clark 
to  emerge  victorious  at  Vincennes  in  1779. 
The  Ita;ian  Americans,  since  our  begin- 
nings as  a  nation,  have  been  among  the  most 
patriotic  of  our  citizens.  They  have  served 
with  distinction  In  our  wars,  and  were  among 
the  fiercest  patriots  even  when  the  nation 
was  at  war  with  Italy,  In  1941,  the  Italian- 
American  newspapers  were  among  the  first 
to  condemn  fascism  and  give  their  over- 
whelming support  to  America's  war  effort. 

More  than  400,000  Italian  Americans  served 
in  the  armed  forces  during  the  war.  Many  of 
them  fought  in  the  bitter  Italian  campaigns 
and  a  large  number  remained  in  the  land  of 
their  parents  as  war  casualties. 

In  1944  Sergeant  Peter  J.  Dalessondro,  nis 
anit  under  heavy  bombardment,  moved  to 
the  front,  where  he  covered  the  withdrawal 
of  his  men.  Surrounded  and  armed  only  with 
grenades  he  maintained  his  position  and 
called  by  radio  for  fire  closer  and  closer  to 
his  station.  His  last  words  were  directing 
mortar  fire  on  his  own  position. 

Sergeant  Dalessondro's  story  Is  but  one  of 
the  many  in  the  mUltary  history  of  World 
War  II  involving  the  bravery  and  devotion 
of  Italian  American  soldiers.  At  least  seven 
of  them  have  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Italian  Americans  have  been  outstanding 
In  nearly  every  area  of  business  and  In  all 
the  professions.  Many  have  entered  pubUc 
Ufe  and  served  their  nation,  state  or  city 
with  distUictlon.  Who  can  ever  forget  Mayor 
FloreUo  La  Guardlaof  New  Tork? 

Since  La  Guardias  time,  ItaUan  Americans 
have  been  mayors  of  a  number  of  our  major 
cities  Several  Senators.  Governors,  and  a  host 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  of  ItaUan  parentage.  And  no  Senator  Is 
held  in  greater  esteem  and  respect  than  Is 
the  distinguished  and  brilliant  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  John  O.  Pastore.  One. 


Anthony  J,  Celebrezze,  himself  bom  In  Italy, 
became 'a  member  of  the  Presidents  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  outstanding  thing  about  each  of  these 
men  and  the  tremendous  number  of  their 
countrvTnen  who  have  chosen  the  United 
States '  as  a  home.  Is  not  that  they  are 
ItaUans.  but  rather  that  they  are  Americans. 
They  are  among  the  finest  citizens  we  have 
known  bringing  with  them  the  best  of  their 
heritage  and  the  richness  of  their  traditions 
and  this  has  been  so  In  WeU-ton  and  in  every 
other  West  Virginia  community. 

It  is  the  heritage  of  our  proud  land  that 
none  of  us  can  say  "I  am  English"  or  "I  am 
ItaUan".  We  can  only  say  "I  am  an  American 
and  know  that  that  makes  us  a  Uttle  bit  of 
everv  land  In  the  world.  For  our  traditions 
and' customs,  even  our  language  and  our 
culture  have  drawn  from  the  whole  world. 
We  have  worked  together  to  weave  together 
a  nation  from  all  these  threads.  And  we  have 
succeeded. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  day,  may  I  close  by 
quoting  the  poem  titled  "Columbus"; 
"Columbus 

"Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores. 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said :  'Now  must  we  pray. 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak,  what  shaU  I  say?' 

•Why,  say,  "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on".' 


"  'My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 
My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 
Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
■What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?' 
•Why,  you  shaU  say  at  break  of  day. 

"Sail  on!  seiil  on!  and  on!"  ' 
"They  saUed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow. 
UntU  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
•Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  wmds  forget  their  way. 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  Is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say'— 

He  sayd,  'SaU  on!  saU  on!  and  on!" 
•They  sailed.  They  saUed.  Then  spake  the 
mate: 
•This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  Ues  in  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  out  one  good  word: 
What  shall  we  do  when  hope  Is  gone?' 
The  words  leapt  Uke  a  leaping  sword: 
'Sail  on !  sail  on !  aJid  on !' 

"Then  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And   peered  through  darkness.  Ah,   that 
night 
Of  aU  dark  nights!  And  then  a  speck— 

A  light!  a  light!  at  last  a  light! 
It  grew,  a  jtarllt  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time  s  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 
Its  granf^iest  lesson:  •On!  sail  on!'  " 

— JoAQtoN  Miller. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVl'i'iES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
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verslve  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
so  as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  response  I  have  heard,  from  those 
who  support  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate,  to  our  charge  that  there  have 
been  no  hearings  on  this  measure,  has 
been  that  we  do  not  really  need  hearings, 
because  there  were  extensive  hearings  on 
the  parent  legislation,  back  in  1950,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It 
is  said  that  we  know  plenty  about  what 
the  problem  Is,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  making  the  statute  conform  to  the 
decisions. 

One  of  the  answers  to  that  view,  of 
course,  was  given  by  the  distinguished 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Kennedy],  when  he  pointed  out  that 
there  would  still  be  three  specific  consti- 
tutional defects  in  the  law,  should  the 
Dirksen  bill  become  law,  which  defects 
would  make  it  impossible,  in  his  judg- 
ment, for  the  Attorney  General  to  use 
the  law  to  take  any  action  against  do- 
mestic Communists. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  more  than  100  cases  involv- 
ing subversives  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  We 
know  that  whether  one  believes  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  living  document,  and 
changes,  or  not,  certainly  those  decisions 
have  enormous  Importance  in  terms  of 
drafting  a  law  that  will  conform  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  constitutional  inter- 
pretation. 

Yet  we  have,  as  I  have  said,  no  record 
at  all.  We  have  not  had  a  single  day, 
not  a  single  hour,  of  hearings,  nor  a  sin- 
gle witness  who  has  testified  on  this  bill. 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  more  than  100  times 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  in  conclud- 
ing my  remarks,  I  pointed  out  that  there 
have  been  many  other  changes  in  the 
world  which  could  very  well  have  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  threat  of  com- 
munism, and  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist threat,  since  1950.  In  1950  it  was 
recognized  that  any  foreign  influence  on 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  would  come  from  Moscow.  I  think 
that  was  probably  true  then:  and  that 
the  prevalent  conclusion  at  that  time 
that  the  world  revolution  was  being  di- 
rected monolithically  from  Moscow  was 
sound. 

However,  as  I  think  all  of  us  recognize, 
many  things  have  happened  in  the  world 
since  1950  to  change  that  situation. 
Communism  is  no  longer  monolithic.  It 
Is  certainly  as  threatening,  in  my  view; 
and,  with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  know 
how  damaging  it  is  to  our  Interests  in 
the  Far  East.  But  it  is  exactly  the  de- 
velopments in  the  Far  East  that  indicate 
how  enormously  the  world  situation  has 
changed  since  1950. 

As  I  stated  yesterday.  Roger  Hilsman, 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  stated,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  the  Pacific  and  the 


Far  East.  In  1966.  that  the  Sino-Sovlet 
split  is  'one  of  the  most  portentous  in- 
ternational political  developments  of 
our  time." 

The  real  threat  to  world  peace  now, 
as  Vice  President  Humphrey  observed 
in  a  speech  Sunday  in  Doylestown,  Pa.. 
is  "militant,  aggressive  Asian  commu- 
nism, with  its  headquarters  in  Peking, 
China.  The  aggression  of  North  Vietnam 
is  but  the  most  current  and  immediate 
action  of  militant  Asian  communism," 
the  Vice  President  told  his  audience. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  words 
were  even  more  emphatic  than  those  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  press 
conference  remarks  last  week  are  now 
being  widely  discussed.  Secretary  Rusk 
warned  of  the  threat  of  a  billion  Chi- 
nese armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Commurust  influences  in  the  under- 
developed nations  have  been  anything 
but  monolithic.  On  the  contrary,  the 
story  here  is  one  of  fierce  and  brutal  com- 
petition between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets. 

Che  Guevara  may  be  dead,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  write  off  the  virile  influence 
in  Latin  America  of  the  Maoist  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  to  which  he  subscribed 
and  which  he  practiced.  Che  and  his 
mentor  Mao  preached  immediate  and 
violent  revolution.  The  Cuban  revolu- 
tionary influence  throughout  Latin 
America,  if  it  looks  to  any  capital  out- 
side Havana,  looks  to  Peking,  more  than 
Moscow. 

Africa — a  continent  one  top  ranking 
Chinese  Communist  described  after  a 
visit  there  as  "ripe  for  revolution" — is 
also  a  battleground  between  the  Moscow 
and  the  Peking  brand  of  communism. 
The  record  here  hardly  provides  any  evi- 
dence of  a  monolith.  Rather,  the  Com- 
munist influence  where  it  exists  in  Africa 
has.  as  in  Latin  America,  been  indelibly 
branded  by  the  split  in  the  Communist 
world.  The  Asian-African  People's  Soli- 
darity Organization  has  been  one  of  the 
battlegrounds.  The  aggressive  efforts  of 
the  Chinese  to  take  control  over  it  has 
resulted  in  its  decline.  And  there  are 
countless  places  where  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  provided  a  helping  hand 
to  revolutionary  movements  in  Africa. 
They  have  trained  and  supplied  national- 
ist revolutionary  movements  in  Portu- 
guese Africa,  according  to  our  Stat*  De- 
partment. They  had  an  Influence — albeit 
a  small  one — on  the  revolution  in  Zan- 
zibar. It  was  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
whom  the  revolutionary  African  Party 
for  Independence  in  Senegal  owed  its  al- 
legiance. And  again,  according  to  our 
State  Department,  the  Chinese  have 
made  promises  to  build  a  $300  million 
railway  between  Tanzania  and  Zambia 
in  effort  to  establish  a  beacon  that  will 
build  confidence  among  Africans  in  the 
efficacy  of  Chinese  Communist  aid. 

Mr.  President,  in  any  event  I  think  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  would  be  wise  to 
ponder  this  language  about  the  so-called 
monolithic  worldwide  Communist  move- 
ment which  is  the  basic  question,  and  the 
Dirksen  bill  would  not  change  it.  It  would 
still  paint  the  picture  of  a  world  which 
does  not  exist  despite  the  fact  that  we  all 
know  the  situation  has  changed  dramati- 


cally. After  aU.  the  Dirksen  bill  reiterates 
the  findings  expressed  in  subsections  1 
through  15.  findings  about  communism 
made  in  1950.  17  years  ago.  These  find- 
ings in  section  2  of  the  act  are  only  modi- 
fled  in  the  Dirksen  bill  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  16; 

(16)  The  flndlngs  of  fact  contained  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (15)  of  this  section 
are  reiterated.  Recent  court  decisions  involv- 
ing the  registration  pro\'lsions  of  this  Act 
malce  it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  such  Act  without 
the  requirements  of  registration.  Disclosure 
of  Communist  organizations  and  of  the 
members  of  Communist-action  organizations 
as  provided  herein  is  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  welfare. 

What  the  Dirksen  bill  attempts  to  do 
is  really  a  cut  and  paste  job  by  taking  the 
1950  act  and  deleting  every  reference  to 
registration  and  trying  to  make  the  cor- 
rection so  that  the  Supreme  Court's  ban 
on  registration  will  still  keep  the  bill  alive. 
But  what  it  does,  as  the  former  Attorney 
General,  the  present  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  told  us  this  afternoon,  Is  to 
ignore  other  provisions  in  the  act  which 
the  Supreme  Court  also  found  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  which  would  still,  in 
his  view,  render  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  ineffective,  inactive,  and 
idle  because  the  Attorney  General,  in  his 
view,  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  act. 

Has  the  situation  remained  so  stable, 
insofar  as  world  communism  Is  con- 
cerned, over  the  past  17  years  for  Con- 
gress to  reendorse  these  findings  in  toto? 
I  simply  raise  the  question,  but  I  think 
it  is  up  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
answer  it  for  ourselves.  This  might  well 
have  been  a  section  of  the  bill  that  could 
have  been  constructively  changed  after 
suitable  hearings.  In  the  absence  of  such 
hearings,  and  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
possible  the  feasibility  of  change  was 
ignored. 

The  language  contained  in  this  addi- 
tion— section  1  of  the  Dirksen  bill — does 
help  us  to  understand  the  Dirksen  pro- 
posal by  telling  us  that  recent  court  deci- 
sions have  made  it  necessary  to  delete  the 
registration  requirements  of  the  1950  act. 
It  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  registration  will 
be  displaced  by  disclosure  "as  provided 
herein." 

Section  3  defines  several  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950.  The  section,  which  Is  re- 
tained despite  the  Dirksen  proposal, 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

( 1 1  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual or  an  organization. 

(2)  The  term  "organization"  means  an  or- 
ganization, corporation,  company,  partner- 
ship, association,  trust,  foundation,  or  fund; 
and  Includes  a  group  of  persons,  whether  or 
not  incorporated,  permanently  or  temporarily 
associated  together  for  joint  action  on  any 
subject  or  subjects. 

1 3 1  The  term  "Communist-action  orga- 
nization" means — 

This  Is  interesting  to  me  because  this 
is  the  language  contained  In  the  bill 
which  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  said  the  Supreme  Court 
found  to  be  part  of  the  reason  why  they 
declared  this  act  to  be  unconstitutional. 
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It  concerns  the  definition  of  Communist 
acUon  organization.  It  Is  said  to  be  too 
general  and  too  loose. 
Here  Is  the  definition: 

The    term    "Communist-action    organiza- 

Ta)  any  organization  in  the  United  States 
(other  than  a  diplomatic  representative  or 
mission  of  a  foreign  government  accredited 
as  such  by  the  Department  of  State)  which 
(I)  Is  substantiaUy  directed,  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  for- 
eign organization  controlimg  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  referred  to  In  section  2  of 
this  title,  and  (11)  operates  primarUy  to  ad- 
vance the  objectives  of  such  world  Commu- 
nist movement  as  referred  to  In  section  2  of 
this  title:  and 

(b)  any  section,  branch,  fraction,  or  ceU 
of  any  organization  defined  In  subparagraph 
(a)  of  this  paragraph  which  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  registration  requiremente  of 
this  title. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  point  Is  espe- 
cially Interesting.  It  says: 

Any  section,  branch,  fraction,  or  cell  of 
any  organization  defined  in  subparagraph 
(a)  of  this  paragraph  which  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  registration  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

The  registration  requirements  of  the 
title  have  been  deleted.  They  are  gone. 
They  have  been  taken  out.  The  Su- 
preme Court  found  that  requiring  regis- 
tration conflicted  with  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Yet.  the  Dirksen  measure  does  not 
correct  this  defect. 
It  specifies: 

Any  section,  branch,  fracUon,  or  cell  of 
any  organization  defined  In  subparagraph 
(a)  01  this  paragraph  which  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  registration  requirement  of 
this  title. 


Here  is  another  example  of  why  the 
pending  bill  badly  needs  hearings  and 
careful  examination  to  perfect  It. 

As  I  say,  we  may  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Senator  from 
nilnols  and  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
need  legislation.  But  certainly  we  do  not 
•want  to  pass  legislation  which  is  as  de- 
fective as  the  pending  bill. 

With  reference  to  subparagraph  (4), 
once  again  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  raised  eariler 
today  the  contention  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  had  found  the  definition 
of  the  Communist-front  organizations 
to  be  too  vague. 

This  Is  the  definition : 
(4)  The  term  "Communist-front  organi- 
zation" means  any  organization  in  the 
trmted  States  (other  than  a  Communist- 
action  organization  as  defined  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  section)  which  (A)  Is  substan- 
tially directed,  dominated,  or  controUed  by  a 
OommunlBt-acUon  organization,  and  (B)  Is 
primarily  operated  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
aid  and  support  to  a  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganization, a  Communist  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  the  world  Communist  movement 
referred  to  In  section  2  of  this  title. 

(4A)  The  term  "Communist-Infiltrated 
organization"  means  any  organization  In  the 
United  States  (other  than  a  Communist- 
action  organization  or  a  Communist -front 
organization)  which  (A)  is  substantially  di- 
rected, dominated,  or  controlled  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  Individuals  who  are,  or  who 
within  three  years  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged In.  giving  aid  or  support  to  a  Com- 
munist-action organization,  a  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  world  Oommunlst 


movement  referred  to  In  section  2  of  this 
tlUe.  and  (B)  Is  serving,  or  within  three  years 
has  served,  as  a  means  for  (I)  the  giving  of 
aid  or  support  to  any  such  cw^anlzatlon, 
government,  or  movement,  or  (U)  the  Im- 
pairment of  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  Its  Industrial  capacity  to 
furnish  logistical  or  other  material  support 
required  by  Its  Armed  Forces:  Provided,  how- 
ever That  any  labor  organization  which  Is 
an  affiliate  In  good  standing  of  a  national 
federation  or  other  labor  organization  whose 
policies  and  activities  have  been  directed  to 
opposing  Communist  organizations,  any 
Communist  foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Communist  movement,  shaU  be  presiimed 
prima  facie  not  to  be  a  "Communist-Infil- 
trated Organization." 

(5)  The   term   "Communist  organization 
means  any  Communist-action  organization. 
Communist-front  organization,   or  Commu- 
nist-infiltrated orgamzation. 

(6)  The  term  "to  contribute  funds  or  serv- 
ices" includes  the  rendering  of  any  personal 
service  and  the  making  of  any  gift,  subscrip- 
tion, loan,  advance,  or  deposit,  of  money  or 
of  anything  of  value,  and  also  the  making 
of  any  contract,  promise,  or  agreement  to 
contribute  funds  or  services,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforcible. 

(7)  The  term  "faculty"  means  any  plant, 
factory  or  other  manufacturing,  producing 
or  service  establishment,  airport,  airport  fa- 
cility vessel,  pier,  water-front  faclUty,  mine, 
railroad,  public  utility,  laboratory,  station. 
or  other  establishment  or  faciUty,  or  any 
part,  division,  or  department  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

The  term  "defense  faculty"  means  any 
facility  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  this  title 
and  which  is  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  subsection  respecting  the 
posting  of  notice  of  such  designation." 

( 8 )  The  term  "publication"  means  any  cir- 
cular, newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet,  book, 
letter  post  card,  leaflet,  or  other  publication. 

(9)'  The  term  "United  States",  when  used 
In  a  geographical  sense.  Includes  the  several 
States,  Territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

(10)  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, or  communication  (A)  between 
any  State,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (includUig  the  Canal  Zone), 
or  the  District  of  CkJlumbla,  and  any  place 
outside  thereof,  or  (B)  within  any  Territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing the  Canal  Zone),  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(11)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  created  by 
section  12  of  this  title. 

(12)  The  term  "final  order  of  the  Board'" 
means  an  order  Issued  by  the  Board  under 
section  13  of  this  title,  which  has  become 
final  as  provided  in  section  14  of  this  title. 

(13)  The  term  "advocates"  Includes  ad- 
vises, recommends,  fathers  by  overt  act,  and 
admits  belief  in;  and  the  giving,  loaning,  or 
promising  of  support  or  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value  to  be  used  for  advocating  any 
doctrine  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  the 
advocating  of  such  doctrine. 

(14)  The  term  "world  communism"  means 
a  revolutionary  movement,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  establish  eventually  a  Communist 
totalitarian  dictatorship  In  any  or  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  an  internationally  coordinated  Communist 
movement. 


tion  between  Moscow  and  Russian  com- 
munism and  Peking  and  Red  Chinese 
communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  caU 

the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,,    .r^    ■ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION         OF         HOUSEHOLD 
PETS— HUMANE    TREATMENT    OF 


Once  again,  Mr.  President.  It  would 
seem  that  this  definition,  which  may  well 
have  been  adequate  in  1950,  certainly  Is 
not  adequate  In  1967,  when  world  com- 
munism should  certainly  embrace  the 
concept  of  a  split,  a  competitive  sltua- 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  there  is 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Care  of  Ani- 
mals "  which  I  beUeve  to  be  most  perti- 
nent to  a  bill  which  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Rog- 
ers of  Florida. 

Last  year,  as  the  culmination  of  the 
efforts  of  a  dedicated  group,  composed 
largely  of  women  who  were  outraged  at 
the  treatment  which  pets,  particularly 
dogs  and  cats,  had  been  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  certain  unscrupulous  dealers 
in  laboratory  animals,  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  85  to  0,  passed  a  bill  which 
gave  some  protection  against  cruelty 
toward  these  household  pets. 

I  beUeve  the  effort  to  obtain  this  legis- 
lation was  substanUally  aided  by  an 
event  in  Slattngton.  Pa.,  where  a  group, 
which  has  been  well  described  as  dog- 
napers.  went  through  the  town  with  their 
nets  picking  up  whatever  dogs  they 
could  find  In  order  to  sell  them  to  labora. 
tones  which  used  them  for  experimental 
purposes.  A  pet,  a  pedigreed  poodle,  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Slatington 
community  was  thus  stolen. 

Naturally,  the  owner  was  outraged  and 
endeavored  to  trace  the  animal.  It  was 
not  easy  because  the  dognapers  left  few 
clues  as  to  where  they  had  gone.  Never- 
theless, eventually  she  traced  the  pet  to 
a  hospital  in  New  York  where,  by  the 
time  she  got  there.  It  had  been  crueUy 
destroyed  as  part  of  a  research  experi- 
ment. ^. 

Her  cause  was  taken  up  by  the  press 
and  many  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
resulted  In  the  passage  of  a  State  law 
against  dognaping,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country. 

A  group  of  her  friends  and  others  who 
were  outraged  by  this  Incident  pressed 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  in  Con- 
gress because,  in  the  particular  instance, 
the  doK  had  been  transported  across  a 
State  line  and  it  was  necessary  to  Invoke 
the  interstate  commerce  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Althoueh  the  bUl  we  passed,  which  was 
subsequently  passed  by  the  House  in- 
curred no  open  opposition  on  the  floor 
of  either  body.  It  was  subjected  to  strenu- 
ous and  adverse  lobbying  activities  while 
the  bill  was  in  committee.  Those  activi- 
ties involved  charges  to  the  effect  that  It 
would  make  Impossible  the  research  nee- 
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essary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

A  certain  Dr.  Bisscher,  pxirportlng  to 
represent  the  medical  profwslon  and 
others,  was  particularly  active  In  argu- 
ing that  the  progress  of  research  In 
medicine  would  grind  to  a  halt  If  the  bill 
were  to  be  passed.  Fortunately,  those  ef- 
forts were  of  no  avail,  and  I  believe  the 
case  made  In  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
entirely  untenable.  The  bill  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macntison]  and  myself,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee where,  after  hearings  and  some 
amendment.  It  was  favorably  reported. 

Great  credit  for  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  due  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnxjsonI.  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton! ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MoiTOONrrL 

Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  the 
wives  of  these  three  gentlemen  exercised 
a  salutary  effect  on  their  respective 
senses  of  compassion  for  animals. 

The  legislation  Included  provisions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  were  vitally 
necessary,  for  the  licensing  and  Inspect- 
ing of  the  laboratories  which  use  live 
animals  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  legislation  deals  primarily  with 
the  humane  care  of  these  animals  during 
the  period  before  they  are  used  for  ex- 
perimentation and  after  the  experiment 
is  completed.  There  Is  no  requirement  in 
the  legislation  which  would  prevent  any 
kind  of  cruelty  to  animals  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  experiment,  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment.  This,  of  course, 
I  deplore  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
comes  a  time  when  research  for  the  al- 
leviation of  human  ailments  must  take 
precedence  over  the  requirements  of  the 
humane  treatment  of  an  animal. 

But  the  legislation  did  require  that 
the  animal  should  be  properly  housed, 
and  properly  fed,  and  properly  cared  for 
before  the  experiment.  If ,  as  a  result  of 
the  experiment,  the  smimal  was  In  great 
pain  and  in  danger  of  a  long  and  painful 
death,  the  legislation  required  that  It 
be  di^>ofied  of  as  promptly  as  possible 
without  further  cruelty. 

This  legislation  has  stood  on  the  books 
for  only  about  a  year.  It  has  not  really 
had  an  (HJportimity  to  be  tested  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view. 

The  requirement  for  Inspection  and 
for  licensing  Is  vested,  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  has  a  highly  skilled 
corps  of  veterinarians  and  health  oflB- 
cials  well  qualified  to  conduct  this  im- 
portant work. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  legislation  Is  not  working  well. 
Neither  has  there  come  to  me  any  serious 
complaint  about  its  administration. 

I  was,  therefore,  startled  to  learn  that 
Representative  Rogers,  of  Florida,  a 
longtime  dear  friend  of  the  veterinar- 
ian and  medical  professions,  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  and  had  per- 
suaded my  very  dear  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  to  intro- 
duce proposed  legislation  In  the  Senate. 
The  purpose  of  the  bffl,  as  I  understand. 


is  to  remove  the  Inspection  authority 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  tias  a  staff  of  nearly  800  veteri- 
narians and  has  a  splendid  record  of 
eradicating  diseases  among  farm  ani- 
mals, and  also  a  corps  of  inspectors  ex- 
perienced in  enforcement  work,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  knows 
nothing  whatever  alxjut  the  subject, 
or,  in  the  even  worse  aiternative,  to  a 
professionally  accredited  body,  which  is 
another  way  of  turning  the  work  over  to 
the  somewhat  less  than  tender  mercies 
of  the  medical  profession. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  to  which 
I  refer  is  entitled  "The  Care  of  Animals." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1,^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial points  out  that  the  Animal  Health 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  the  appropriate  agency  for  en- 
forcement. The  Times  states  that  It  does 
not  "see  the  justification"  for  this  bm. 
Neither  do  I.  The  Times  continues: 

But  If  the  medical  laboratories  had  en- 
forced meaningful  standards  for  the  housing, 
exercise,  and  care  of  animals — 

And  they  did  not — 
It  would  never  have  been  necessary  to  In- 
clude Laboratories  In  last  year's  legislation. 

I  agree  with  the  New  York  Times  that 
Congress  should  leave  well  enough  alone. 
All  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
needs  Is  a  more  adequate  appropriation 
than  it  received  this  year  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  adminis- 
tration asked  for  an  amount  barely 
adequate  to  do  the  work  last  year,  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  cut 
that  request  in  half.  I  would  hope  that  a 
more  adequate  appropriation  could  be 
authorized  this  year,  even  though  we  axe 
fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  concur  in  the  view  of  the  New  York 
Times  that,  certainly,  no  action  is  desir- 
able In  the  Senate  until  further  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  Commltee  on  Com- 
merce, whose  members  wrote  the  law 
and  are  familiar  with  its  complex  back- 
ground. I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  the 
Senators  who  are  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, to  whom  I  referred  earlier,  will 
be  alert  to  defend  ;he  legislation  they 
sponsored  and  pressed  to  enactment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  legislation 

wUl.  in  the  language  of  our  noble  allies, 

the  West  Germans,  be  "spurlos  versenkt" 

for  the  rest  of  this  session. 

ExHiBrr  1 

The  Cars  op  Ajiimals 

When  Congress  last  year  passed  *h<  law 
establishing  Federal  standards  for  Oie  care 
of  animals  used  In  medical  resear<  h,  U  pro- 
vided for  Inspection  and  enforceiriea*.  by  the 
appropriate  agency,  the  Animal  Ue  th  Dlrt- 
slon  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
division  has  a  staff  of  nearly  8"^  ve'erlnarlans 
with  a  splendid  record  of  eradlc.'ing  diseases 
among  farm  animals  and  also  has  a  corps 
of  Inspectors  experienced  In  enforcement 
work. 

We  do  not  see  the  justification  for  the  bUI 
Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts  of  New  York 


and  Representative  Rogers  of  Florida  which 
would  transfer  this  work  to  the  Department 
ot  Health,  Educstlan.  and  Welfare  or  to  "s 
professional  accrediting  body."  HEW  has  no 
existing  staff  to  handle  this  acslgrmient. 
Delegating  it  to  a  professional  accrediting 
body  would  simply  hand  the  problem  back 
to  the  medical  fraternity.  But  Lf  the  medical 
laboratories  had  enforced  meaningful  stand- 
ards for  the  housing,  exercise,  and  care  of 
animals — actual  experiments  are  not  covered 
by  the  law — then  It  would  never  have  been 
necessary  to  Include  laboratories  In  last  year's 
legislation. 

Congress  should  leave  well  enough  alone. 
All  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  needs 
to  proceed  with  enforcement  of  the  law  Is  a 
more  adequate  appropriation  than  It  re- 
ceived this  year.  Certainly,  no  action  Is  de- 
sirable In  the  Senate  until  there  have  been 
hearings  by  the  Commerce  Committee  whose 
members  wrote  the  law  and  are  familiar 
with  its  complex  background. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  another 
matter,  not  long  ago  I  received  from  the 
Pennsylvania  League  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  gets  into 
anotlier  subject? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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AMENOMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
Af  I'lVITlES  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
so  as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  ol 
the  courts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today,  it  has  been  called  to  ray  atten- 
tion, an  allegation  was  made  by  a  Sena- 
tor in  the  Press  Gallery  that  there  had 
been  an  agreement  involving  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that,  under  cer- 
tain clrcimiatances,  there  would  be  no 
lengthy  talk  on  my  part  on  the  pending 
bill— that  Is,  the  Dirksen  bill.  That 
agreement  was  posited  on  the  clear  and 
declared  imderstandlng  that  there  would 
be  a  statement  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  indicating  that 
he  would  use  this  legislation,  and  use  it 
In  a  way  that  would  revitalize  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  a  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General,  but  this  Is  becoming  a 
number  one  mystery.  Nobody  knows 
what  Is  In  the  letter.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  the  letter.  He  has  not 
disclosed  Its  contents,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  to  anyone.  He  has  Indicated 
to  the  press  and  the  Press  Gallery  that 
he  has  the  letter,  but  certainly  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  In  no  way  complies  with  the 
imderstandlng  I  had  when  I  met  with 
the  miJTority  leader  that  there  would  be 
a  declaration  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  that  he  would  find 
the  so-called  Dirksen  proposal  a  proposal 
which  would  enable  him  to  bring  cases 
before  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

The  whole  point  of  my  argument  Is 
that  the  Dirksen  bUl  win  have  no  effect; 
that  the  Dirksen  WH  will  not  create  &n 


active     Subversive     AcUvlties     Control 

Board.  ,    ^  _ 

Earlier  today  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  a 
former  Attorney  General,  said  that  even 
if  he  were  happy  to  use  the  powers  pro- 
vided by  the  Dirksen  bUl  for  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  have 
cases  brought  before  it  through  him,  he 
could  not  do  it. 
I  apologize  for  asking  the  Senator  to 

yield  so  long. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see  the  able  minority 
leader  has  entered  the  Chamber. 

May  I  ask  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
whether  he  does  not  agree  with  me  that 
if  our  beloved  minority  leader  has  a  let- 
ter on  the  subject  of  this  bill  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  he 
should  share  the  secret  with  us,  because 
it  seems  to  me  what  the  Attorney  General 
has  to  say  would  be  pertinent,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
share  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 

letter.  •  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Just  before  third  read- 


ing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  the  third  reading? 
Mr.  CLARK.  No.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  asking  me  to  yield,  be- 
cause I  have  the  floor. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  we  can  have  the  third  reading?  Then 
I  will  read  the  letter. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  Is  exactly  the  point.  In  trying  to 
make  a  record  on  the  floor,  it  would  de- 
pend on  whether  we  have  word  from  the 
Attorney  General— and  I  mean  word, 
not  just  a  letter  which  nobody  knows 
anything  about.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
get  a  revelation  of  It  from  the  minority 
leader  until  the  third  reading,  I  fear 
that  the  third  reading  is  going  to  be  a 
long,  long  way  off.  ^  ,    ^ 

1  do  not  see  how  any  agreement  is  vio- 
lated because  I  am  in  a  position  of  trying 
to  make  as  clear  a  record  as  I  can,  be- 
cause we  have  no  exposition  of  whether 
or  not  the  Attorney  General  will  be  able 
to  use  this  proposed  legislation  to  bring 
cases  before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  a  minute, 
but  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  have  no  doubt  his  re- 
cital of  any  alleged  agreement  is  quite 
accurate.  I  was  never  party  to  any  such 
agreement.  I  feel  completely  free  to  talk 
about  this  bill  or  anything  else  as  long 
as  I  want,  and.  In  the  fine  tradition  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  such  a  proponent,  I  have  been 
talking  about  dogs  and  cats  for  20  min- 
utes I  have  a  speech  which  will  take  me 
15  or  20  minutes  about  the  Pennsylvania 
League  for  Consumer  Protection,  about 
which  I  think  I  have  every  right  to  talk 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  After  that  I  have 
an  extensive  speech  involving  the  views 
of  many  learned  men  in  the  law  dealing 
with  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  I  cannot  tell  how  long  It  will  take. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  HU- 
nois. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
see  who  violated  what.  Last  Wednesday, 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  38,  we  had  a  clear  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  this  measure.  After- 
wards the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  walked  into  my  office.  Did  the 
Senator  or  did  he  not? 

Mr   PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  What  did  he  say? 
The  Senator  said,  "Well,  you  have  the 
votes.  Now,  if  you  will  get  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney  General  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  I  guess  we  won't  have 
very  much  talk  and  we  can  pass  the  bill. 
I  got  the  letter.  We  did  make  the  re- 
port and  the  section-by-section  analysis, 
and   then   yesterday   the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  came  to  me  and 
said.  "We  had  a  meeting  this  morning. 
We  think  this  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee." 
I  said.  "What  for?" 
He  said,  "To  hear  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." 

I  said,  "I  have  his  letter." 
He  said,  "Well,  Senator  Tydings  wants 
some  constitutional  lawyers." 

He  had  an  opportunity,  a  long  time 

ago.  ^    , 

I  said,  "Don't  kid  me.  You  are  tr>'ing 
to  kill  this  thing.  You  tried,  through  the 
appropriation  route,  to  take  away  the 
money." 

I  have  not  been  around  here  all  these 
years  for  nothing,  and  I  was  not  bom 
yesterday.  I  know  the  game  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  played  that  game  himself, 
many  times. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  You  bet  I  have. 
Mr  CLARK.  And  will  again. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield?  What  the  Senator 
said  about  the  meeting  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon is  accurate,  but  it  is  not  com- 
plete. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  In- 
dicated that  it  would  not  be  enough  sim- 
ply to  have  a  letter.  Obviously,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
could  say  anything  in  a  letter.  The  con- 
tent of  the  letter  has  not  been  disclosed. 
I  said  that  it  would  not  be  enough  for 
him  simply  to  say  he  would  enforce  the 
law:  that  would  mean  nothing. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  he 
would  like  a  letter  Indicating  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
would  use  the  authority  in  this  proposal 
to  bring  cases  before  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  I  have  in  my  pocket? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  CLARK.  We  do  not  know.  Why 
does  not  the  Senator  let  us  see  It? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does  not  have  extra  sensory 
perception.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
cannot  look  into  the  pocket  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  nUnois.  My  eyesight  is  pretty 
good,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  Is  in  that 
letter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  -wHl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
If  the  Senator  will  state  what  is  in  that 
letter. 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  enough  ESP  to  know  that 
Wayne  Morse  will  speak  tomorrow;  and 
whom  will  the  Senators  have  on  deck 
then? 

I  will  make  a  deal  with  the  Senator.  I 
will  read  the  letter  into  the  Record  right 
now,  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
agree  that  when  we  have  read  that  let- 
ter, we  will  proceed  to  third  reading  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why,  of  course  not. 
After  all,  as  I  say,  the  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  ma"  simply  say  that  they 
intend  to  enforce  the  law  the  best  they 
can,  under  the  Constitution,  which  would 
not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  content  with  the 
letter.  ^    ^ 

We  know  what  the  game  is,  The  Sen- 
ators are  just  going  to  keep  on  contend- 
ing But  let  me  remind  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  this  legislation  can  be  tacked 
on  to  any  bill,  including  an  appropria- 
tion biU.  and  I  intend  to  do  it.  The  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  get  Ucked  on  this  deal. 
I  say  to  him  right  now,  whether  he  likes 
It  or  not.  , ,  ^, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  take  his  seat? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  you  can  get  into 
this,  too.  It  is  a  free  fight. 

Mr  CLARK.  No,  I  have  the  floor,  and 
I  am  complying  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  by  standing  at  my  seat.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  extend  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  courtesy 
of  doing  likewise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  all  we 
want  on  this  legislation  is  enUghtenment 
and  understanding.  Many  Senators  have 
indicated  they  think  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  have  brief  hearings,  and  a  binding 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote 
thereafter  on  final  passage  on  this  bill, 
once  we  have  had  hearings,  and  elicited 
the  kind  of  record  that  is  necessary  to 
know  what  we  are  doing,  so  that  our 
eyes  will  be  opened. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Plow  the  furrow,  and 
we  will  plow  it  with  you. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wish  me  to  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  my  dear  friend 
has  that  big  book;  it  will  take  him  3  or 
4  davs  to  read  that,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
impede  his  progress.  That  looks  like 
about  4,000  pages.  Why  can  we  not  stay 
in  session  all  night? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the 
Official  Reporter  to  take  what  I  say  while 
I  have  the  floor,  if  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  constantly  interrupting. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  am  sorr>'. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
apology. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Should  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  might  be  the  or- 
derly procedure  to  follow. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
one-half  moment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wiU  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  if  he  wishes.  / 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection that  I  was  present  in  the  Senate 
some  2  years  ago  when  a  Senator  under- 
took to  Invoke  the  nile  that  a  Senator 
had  to  be  standing  in  his  own  place, 
behind  liis  own  desk,  when  he  was  speak- 
ing ;  that  at  the  time  the  Parliamentarian 
was  unable  to  find  such  a  rule,  and  that 
his  decision  was  that  there  was  no  such 
rule. 

I  think  that  should  be  straightened  out 
before  the  whip  is  cracked  again,  be- 
cause it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  insist  on  that,  we  had  bet- 
ter make  sure  there  is  such  a  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  this  matter  throughout 
the  11  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate; 
because,  like  many  another  man,  I  have 
a  tendency  to  move  about  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  I  speak.  I  have  often  spoken  from 
desks  of  other  Senators.  Sometimes  I 
even  cross  the  aisle  to  the  Republican 
side. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUI  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  do  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  provide  with  respect  to  a  Senator 
speaking  at  all  times  from  his  own  desk, 
and  standing  there?  And  does  a  Senator 
lose  the  floor  if  he  should  be  seated?  I 
would  like  the  Parliamentarian  to  an- 
swer those  two  questions.  Must  a  Senator 
stand  behind  his  own  desk  when  he 
addresses  the  Chair  in  a  speech;  and  if 
he  sits  down,  does  he  lose  the  floor^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
he  knows  of  no  rule  requiring  a  Senator 
to  address  the  Senate  from  his  desk. 

The  rule  does  provide  that  In  seeking 
recognition  the  Senator  shall  rise  when 
he  addresses  the  Chair;  but  it  does  not 
specify  at  what  place  the  Senator  must 
be  standing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  further  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  Mr.  President.  I  have  seen  other 
Senators  do  this,  and  on  occasion,  I  guess 
I  have  strayed  into  error  and  done  it 
myself:  Is  it  appropriate  for  Senators  to 
enter  the  weU  of  the  Chamber  and  turn 
around  and  address  their  fellow  Sena- 
tors while  making  a  speech? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Presiding  OfB- 
cer  that  the  rules  are  silent  on  that 
issue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  further  inquiry.  Is 
there  not  a  provision  in  "Senate  Proce- 
dure," authored  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Riddick,  which  deals,  if  not  with  the 
rules,  at  least  with  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Senate,  and  indicates 
that  it  is  appropriate  demeanor  for  a 
Senator  to  address  this  body  only  when 
standing  behind  his  own  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  he 
would  have  to  explore  this  inquiry  fur- 
ther, but  he  is  not  aware  of  any  prece- 
dent which  speaks  to  the  issue  as  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
makes  Inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


NATO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  recru- 
descence of  interest  in  Europe  evidenced 
by  the  morning  papers,  which  is  most 
important  to  our  coimtry.  I  think  our 
state  of  near  obsession  with  Vietnam  has 
cost  us  dearly  in  terms  of  U.S.  interests 
in  Europe.  We  face  very  great  problems 
in  1969.  with  the  danger  that  President 
de  Gaulle  may  take  France  completely 
out  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  attitude 
of  the  other  14  NATO  members,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  becomes  extremely 
important.  The  essential  strength  of  the 
free  world,  in  terms  of  production  and, 
indeed,  in  almost  any  terms,  is  mar- 
shaled in  the  .Atlantic  commimity. 

This  morning  there  came  very  wel- 
come news  that  the  14  are  laying  out 
a  blueprint  for  adapting  NATO  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  1970's.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  the  initiative 
for  this  came  from  Mr.  Pierre  Harmel, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Belgium. 

Among  the  new  thrusts  which  NATO 
is  to  undertake — I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  evaluation  that  they  have 
made — that  a  very  much  more  impor- 
tant role  should  be  taken  by  the  alliance 
in  the  relationships  between  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Thinking  in  terms 
of  agreements  on  a  regional  basis  would 
be  a  marked  advance  in  this  regard. 
Second  is  the  interest  of  the  Atlantic 
community  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  have  been  previously  ex- 
cluded from  the  NATO  deliberations. 

Third  is  the  burning  interest  which  all 
of  these  countries  have  in  science  and 
technolo^,  and  in  the  economic  inte- 
gration of  the  free  world.  Also,  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  industrialized  nations, 
as  a  group,  with  the  developing  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  power  abhors  a  vacuum, 
and  unless  the  United  States  does  con- 
structive things,  the  narrow  Insularity 
which  De  Gaulle  offers  Europe  may  very 
well  take  over. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
compromise  with  the  basic  principles 
which  distinguish  the  concept  which  we 
have  of  a  great  mutual  organization  for 
advancement,  development,  and  security 
in  the  NATO  alliance,  and  the  concept 
which  President  de  Gaulle  has  of  some 
kind  of  a  Mettemich-inspLred,  cabal, 
with  the  powers  of  Europe  excluding  and 
disregarding,  as  would  an  ostrich,  all 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Important  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PouaiKSN  Allies  Propose  Plan  To  Gu-e 
NATO  A  PoLmcAL  Role — McMBims  Acwee 
ON  A  DSAPT  That  Would  Alteb  Basic 
Natcis  or  AixiAMCE — Oklt  Pkanoe 
Abstains — New  HkaoQcartkss  Complex 
Ttnunoj  Ovxb  to  Oittcials  itj  Buvsbsls 
Cerzmony 

( By  Peter  Grose ) 

Washington.  October  16 — Fourteen,  of  the 
fifteen  Western  AUies — Pr&nce  did  not  par- 
ticipate— have  drawn  up  a  blueprint  to  alter 
the  basic  nature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  reform  the  alliance  to  face 
new  diplomatic  tasks  foreseen  for  the  nlne- 
teen-seventles. 

Leading  poIlcy-m.-vkers  from  the  NATO  cap- 
itals are  proposing  to  conveirt  what  has  been 
essenUally  a  military  alliance  Into  a  political 
unit  capable  of  arriving  at  an  AtlanUc  con- 
sensus on  policies  to  be  pursued  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  proposals  are  offered  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  disintegration  of  the  alliance  In  a 
diplomatic  climate  vastly  changed  from  the 
cold  war  days  of  1949.  when  it  was  formed. 

[In  Brussels,  the  Belgian  Government  for- 
mally handed  over  the  new  headquarters  of 
the  alliance  in  ceremonies  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  member  nations.  Page  18.) 

PROPOSED    CH.^NGES 

Among  the  major  point*  contained  In  the 
reform  proposals  are  these: 

The  alliance  should  play  a  role  In  the 
effort  to  Improve  relations  with  the  Commu- 
nist countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  BUateral 
contacts  and  agreements,  such  as  that  France 
and  East  Germany  are  seeking,  are  useful  in 
reducing  tensions,  but  should  be  coordinated 
within  the  alliance  so  that  the  Soviet  XTnion 
cannot  play  one  ally  against  another. 

The  Atlantic  commimity.  a  result  of  the 
alliance,  should  take  concerted  policy  stands 
on  crises  In  other  parts  of  the  world  such 
as  the  Middle  East  or  Latin  America.  This 
would  Involve  enlarging  the  policy  role  of  the 
alliance  Council,  composed  of  permanent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  15  members.  The  Council 
Is  now  confined  to  a  responsibility  for  deci- 
sions affecting  only  the  member  states. 

The  alliance  should  have  responsibility  as  a 
unit,  and  not  just  as  individual  governmentE, 
for  coordinating  traffic  in  science  and  tech- 
nology across  the  Atlantic,  for  developing 
effective  methods  of  arms  control,  Including 
the  sale  of  arms  to  other  eountrles  and  finally 
for  organizing  military  and  economic  aid  to 
developing  countries  on  a  multllaterSl  basis. 
The  result  of  the  proposals  would  be  to  in- 
troduce a  far  greater  degree  of  federalism  Into 
the  AtlanUc  community  than  has  so  far 
existed. 

Since  President  de  Gaulle's  policies  have 
been  opposed  to  the  very  notion  of  a  federal 
Atlantic  community.  United  States  offi- 
cials acknowledge  that  the  proposals  could 
provoke  a  new  crisis  when  they  are  presented 
in  December  at  the  ministerial  meeting  In 
Brussels. 

The  study  has  been  under  preparation 
since  last  December  and  must  be  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  NATO  Council,  the 
executive  body  of  the  alliance. 

Last  week  delegates  of  several  member  na- 
tions met  quietly  for  two  days  at  a  country 
hoiise  outside  London  to  edit  the  draft  pro- 
posals submitted  by  four  subcommittees. 
final  osaipt  DtnE 
Poy  D.  Kohler,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  was  the  senior 
United  States  representative  In  the  drafting 
group. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  a  sp>eclal  policy- 
making group,  with  Under  Secretary  Eugene 
V.  Rostow  as  the  United  States  member.  Is 
scheduled  to  meet  and  put  the  proposals  in 
final  form. 

At  this  point,  according  to  American  offi- 
cials, the  Allies  will  try  to  adapt  the  plans  to 
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meet  some  of  Frances   objections  and  thus 
prevent  rejection  by  President  de  Gaulle 

French  officials  attended  many  of  the 
plai^ning  sessions  that  led  to  the  completed 
drafts  but  apparently  took  little  part  in  the 
discussions.  _,„,, 

Earlier  this  month,  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  other  .\llies  were  intent  on  makms 
concrete  proposals  for  reform.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Maurice  Couve  de  MurviUe  warned  the 
alUance  members  that  France  considered 
close  political  teamwork  to  be  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  group. 

Considering  the  sweeping  nature  of  some 
of  the  proposals  and  the  high  degree  of  polit- 
ical coordination  envisaged.  United  States  of- 
ficials and  allied  diplomats  are  not  confident 
that  France  would  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions as  they  stand.  ^  ,»>, 
The  other  capitals  will  then  be  faced  with 
the  decision  whether  to  proceed  without 
Prance  or  to  water  down  the  proposal  on  po- 
Utical  action  to  keep  the  alliance  Intact. 

Prance  decided  last  year  to  withdraw  from 
the  alUance's  integrated  military  structure, 
the  command  headed  by  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lem- 
nitzer.  It  was  this  step  that  led  to  the  long- 
term  planning  now  under  way. 

Officials  \n  many  allied  capitals  asked 
whether  the  alliance  was  worth  maintaining 
at  all  In  view  of  Prance's  withdrawal  and  of 
the  general  assessment  that  there  had  been 
a  lessening  of  the  Soviet  Union's  threat  to 
Western  Europe — against  which  the  alliance 
had  been  formed. 

In  this  atmosphere  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister.  Pierre  Harmel, 
proposed  a  far-reaching  study  of  the  "future 
tasks  of  the  alliance,  as  a  factor  for  a  dur- 
able peace." 

The  terms  of  the  study  committees  were 
clearly  defined  to  cover  the  political  side  and 
not  the  military,  for  which  long-term  plan- 
ning was  already  under  way  by  the  alliance 
command. 

Poll  Shows  Alliance  Is  Favored 

Paris.  October  16.— Most  Frenchmen  want 
to  stay  in  the  Atlantic  alliance,  according  to 
a  leading  polling  organization. 

An  overwhelmingly  favorable  attitude  to- 
ward the  alliance,  even  among  GauUlst  and 
Communist  voters,  was  reported  by  the 
French  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  In  a  eui- 
vey  conducted  for  the  Independent  left-wing 
weekly  Nouvel  Observateur.  The  results  of 
the  poll  will  be  published  In  the  Wednesday 
Issue. 

According  to  Nouvel  Observateur,  the  poll- 
ing agency  asked  citizens  how  they  thought 
they  would  vote  In  a  ref  erendtim  on  the  ques- 
tion of  withdrawal  from  the  alliance.  If  such 
a  referendtun  were  held  today. 

The  results  showed  that  54  percent  of  those 
polled  favored  staying  In  and  12  per  cent  fa- 
vored withdrawing.  The  remaining  34  per 
cent  did  not  express  an  opinion. 

Among  Gaullist  voters,  the  poll  showed, 
61  per  cent  were  for  the  alUance  and  11  per 
cent  against.  Among  those  who  said  they 
voted  Communist,  the  vote  was  44  per  cent 
in  favor  to  30  per  cent  opposed.  The  Social- 
ists were  66  to  14  per  cent  and  the  anti- 
Gaulllst  Center  Democrats  75  to  7  for  the 
alliance. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  ad- 
ditional attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
delegation  will  be  going  this  year  from 
Congress  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly— the  successor  term  for  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  —  which 
deals  with  these  very  matters  on  the  par- 
liamentary level. 

I  think  that  that  delegation  this  year 

should  have  the  considered  Interest  of 

every  Senator  so  tha*,  we  may  have  as 

representative  as  possible  a  delegation, 
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weU  briefed,  and  prepared  to  cope  with 
what  will  be  tomorrow,  the  central  prob- 
lems of  our  foreign  policy. 

These  are  fundamental  questions  oi 
foreign  policy-vitally  touching  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

I  speak  today  inspired  by  news  of  the 
progress  made  on  plans  for  the  future 
of  NATO  and  anxious  that  our  colleagues 
should  begin  to  give  this  subject  the  at- 
tention which  it  so  richly  deserves. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  J 
very  much  for  yielding. 


RESOLUTION  ON  CONSUMER 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  return 
to  the  communication  I  received  from 
the  Pennsylvania  League  for  Consumer 
Protection,  an  organization  which  speaks 
with  a  highly  respected  voice  in  zay 
State.  This  group  has  sent  to  me  a  res- 
olution relatiiig  to  Federal  laws  m  the 
consumer  field.  „i,^,. 

The  resolution  is,  in  effect,  a  checK- 
list  of  important  legislation  which  wUl 
be  of  interest  to  anyone  concerned  about 
consumer  affairs  at  the  Federal  level.  For 
that  reason  I  commend  it  to  my  coi- 

I°ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolittion  2-67 
Resolution    to    the    Pennsylvania    cor^es- 
sional   delegation   from   the   Pennsylvania 
League  for  Consumer  Protection 
■Whereas  the   Pennsylvania  consumer  and 
his  family  must  be  protected  from  deceptive 
and     unethical     practices     and     dangerous 
Eoods  and  services  in  the  market-place,  and 
Whereas     the     Pennsylvania    League    for 
Consumer  ProiecUon  takes  a  broad  toterest 
m   behalf   of   all   consumers    as   weU   as   its 
2Vi    million    affUiated    members,    who    com- 
promise a  significant  segment  of  the  buying 

public,  and  „^,„„  „< 

Whereas  to  continue  the  never-ending  ef- 
fort to  win  a  better  life  for  the  citizen-con- 
sumers of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania League  for  Consumer  Protection  ad- 
vocates the  adoption  of  legislation  embody- 
ing the  Consumer  Blll-oi-Rights,  to  wit:  The 
right  to  be  Informed;  The  right  to  safety; 
The  right  to  be  heard;  The  right  to  choose; 

and 

Whereas  to  seek  more  protecUon  for  con- 
sumers through  legislation,  administrative 
action,  and  consumer  education:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resohed,  That  we  endorse,  support  and 
vuee  the  passage  of  the  foUowUig  legisla- 
tion bv  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House"  of  RepresentaUves  from  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which  calls  for 
equal  and  mandatory  inspection  of  all  meat 
slaughtered  and  sold  intra-state; 

A  Truth-ln-Lending  Law  that  wUl 
promptly  require  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  meaningful  terms  of  simple  an- 
nual interest  In  connection  with  all  exten- 
sions of  credit; 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
which  will  direct  that  lenders  fully  disclose 
all  terms  and  conditions  of  credit  transac- 
tions and  establish  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest and  require  the  disclosure  of  rates 
in  terms  of  simple  annual  interest  In  all 
advertising; 


Amendments  to  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
-Vet  which  would  increase  consumer  protec- 
tion by  extending  the  Act  beyond  wearing 
apparel  to  Include   all   fabrics; 

An  Interstate  Land  Sales  Disclosure  Act 
to  require  unimproved  lot  developers  to  dis- 
close all  material  facts  necessary  to  poten- 
tial  buyers   for   an   Informed   choice. 

The  Medical  Restraint  of  Trade  Act  to 
prohibit  physicians  from  profiting  from  the 
sale  of  products  they  prescribe; 

A  bin  to  establish  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  in  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  interests  of  the  consumers; 

Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  ex- 
pand authority  for  research,  establish  re- 
gional air  quaUty  commissions  and  pollution 
emission  standards: 

Amendments  to  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  to  require  that  ail  cigarette 
packaees  and  advertisements  disclose  the  tar 
and  nicotUie  content  of  the  tobacco  as 
meas'ored   by   a  standard   test; 

Legislation  requiring  safety  for  all  con- 
sumers in  the  products  and  services  they 
purchase.  Including  but  not  limited  to,  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Oommlsslon  on  Prod- 
ucts safety  to  develop  safety  standards  and 
develop  fair  and  effective  salegTiards  m 
household  products;  the  NaUonal  Gas  Pipe- 
Une  safety  Act  to  develop  mlnUnum  safety 
standards  for  pipeline  facilities;  the  Medical 
Device  Safety  Act  to  protect  ^«  PJlJ^llc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  re- 
llablUtv  and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices, 
and  a  meaningful  code  of  automobUe  safety 
standards;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  we  condemn  the  practices 
of  unscrupulous  businesses  who  charge  ex- 
horbltant  and  excessive  prices  for  goods  and 
services,  especially  In  the  economic  distressed 
communities,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  we  reaffirm  our  support  for 
full  representation  of  the  consumer  In  the 
highest  councils  of  government  and  com- 
mend the  President  for  again  aPP«>^"°8  * 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  to  work  with  his 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  members  and  delegates 
of  the  Pennsylvania  League  for  CXjnsumer 
Protection  In  convention,  duly  as-sembled  at 
the  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrlsburg,  on  the 
20th  day  of  September  in  the  year  1967  urge 
each  member  of  the  U.S  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  to  seriously  consider  and 
promptlv  act  upon  these  legislative  matters 
when  presented  to  them  In  an  affirmative 
manner  so  that  the  constituent-consumer 
whom  they  represent  will  be  more  fully 
protected,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  ^ 
transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  U£. 
House  of  Representatives  and  U.S.  Senate  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  comment 
brieflv  on  the  proposals  referred  to  in 
this  resolution,  all  of  which  I  support  in 
principle,  if  not  in  precise  detaU. 

First  the  "Wholesale  Meat  Act  which 
calls  for  equal  and  mandatory  inspection 
of  all  meat  slaughtered  and  sold  Intra- 
•Jtate  I  support  this  legislation. 
"  Second,  a  truth-in-lending  law  that 
will  promptly  require  the  disclosure  of  all 
finance  charges  in  meaningful  terms  of 
simple  annual  interest  in  connection  with 
all  extensions  of  credit. 

Third  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  which  will  direct  that  lenders  fully 
disclose  all  terms  and  conditions  of  credit 
transactions  and  establish  maximum 
rates  of  interest  and  require  the  disclo- 
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sure  of  rates  In  terms  of  simple  annual 
Interest  In  all  advertising. 

Fourth,  amendments  to  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  which  would  Increase  con- 
sumer protection  by  extending  the  act 
beyond  wearing  apparel  to  Include  all 
fabrics. 

I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  very 
much  In  the  consumer  interest.  I  support 
the  legislation. 

Fifth,  an  intrastate  land  sales  disclo- 
sure act  to  require  unimproved  lot  de- 
velopers to  disclose  all  material  facts  nec- 
essary to  potential  buyers  for  an  in- 
formed choice. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  legislation  is 
as  necessary  to  protect  the  unwary  as  are 
the  various  acts  dealing  with  securities 
which  were  passed  back  in  the  thirties  to 
require  fxill  disclosure  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  intangi- 
ble personal  property.  I  would  support 
this  legislation. 

Sixth,  the  medical  restraint  of  trade 
act  to  prohibit  physicians  from  profiting 
from  the  sale  of  products  they  prescribe. 
Seventh,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to 
secure  within  the  Federal  Government 
effective  representation  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  consumers. 

I  would  believe  that  consumer  affairs 
require  some  upgrading  in  the  Federal 
hierarchy.  However,  I  would  like  to  give 
some  further  consideration  as  to  whether 
a  department  at  Cabinet  level  is  actually 
either  necessary  or  desirable. 

Eighth,  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  expand  authority  for  research, 
establish  Regional  Air  Quality  Commis- 
sions and  pollution  emission  standards. 
Ninth,  amendments  to  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to  require 
that  all  cigarette  packages  and  adver- 
tisements disclose  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  of  the  tobacco  as  measured  by  a 
standard  test.  I  would  support  this  leg- 
islation, but  I  would  go  further  and  re- 
quire a  statement  on  all  advertising  and 
on  cigarette  packages  as  well  to  the  effect 
that  smoking  of  cigarettes  not  only  may 
be  but  In  all  likelihood  Is  detrimental 
to  health. 

Tenth,  legislation  requiring  safety  for 
all  consumers  in  the  products  and  serv- 
ices they  purchase.  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Products  Safety  to  de- 
velop safety  standards  and  develop  fair 
and  effective  safeguards  In  household 
products;  the  National  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  to  develop  minimum  safety 
standards  for  pipeline  facilities;  the 
Medical  Device  Safety  Act  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
assure  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  medical  devices;  and  a 
meaningful  code  of  automobile  safety 
standards. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


WAR  CRITICS  TOLD  ASIA  AT  STAKE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  In  a  col- 
umn which  appears  in  this  afternoon's 
Washington  Star,  states,  with  reference 


to  Chinese  militancy  and  political  expan- 
sionism, that  In  most  cases  where  direct 
pressures  have  been  exerted,  American 
power  directly  or  indirectly  applied  has 
been  the  deciding  factor  of  successful 
resistance.  Mr.  Noyes  states  in  this  re- 
gard: 

This  was  true,  certainly.  In  Korea  In  the 
early  1950s.  It  was  true  of  the  Communist 
threat  aimed  at  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines 
during  the  same  period.  It  was  true  In  Ma- 
laysia, where  British  power  vraa  ultimately 
successful  in  overcoming  a  Communist-In- 
spired "war  of  national  liberation."  It  was 
true  In  Indonesia,  where  a  forceful  Commu- 
nist takeover  would  almost  certainly  not 
have  been  avei^d  except  for  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  true  today  In  Laos,  Thailand  and 
Burma — all  of  which  have  Communist-led 
insurrections  on  their  hands.  It  Is,  In  fact, 
highly  Improbable  that  there  would  be  any 
non-Communist  governments  In  Southeast 
Asia  today  If  American  security  guarantees — 
backed  by  American  power — had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  area  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  Noyes  goes  on  to  say: 

without  the  counterbalancing  force  of 
American  commitments,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  direct  military  conquest.  A  leader 
like  Singapore's  Lee  Kwan  Yew — who  is  cer- 
tainly no  "client"  of  the  United  States — ad- 
mits publicly  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
American  jMDwer  would  leave  him  with  no  al- 
ternative to  an  accommodation  with  Pe- 
king— on  Peking's  terms. 

Without  firm  security  guarantees  there  Is 
no  assurance  that  any  other  country — In- 
cluding Japan — would  feel  very  differently. 

Mr.  Noyes  also  states: 

The  only  thing  which  could  poee  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
today  would  be  a  drastic  shift  In  the  over- 
all balance  of  world  power.  Such  a  strategic 
shift  in  favor  of  a  system  essentially  hostile 
to  our  own  is  something  which  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  permit,  as  long  as  It  has 
the  power  to  prevent  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Mr.  Noyes,  en- 
titled "War  Critics  Told  Asia  at  Stake 
in  Vietnam."  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
very,  cogent,  lucid,  and  timely  column, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

W.\R  Critics  Told  Asia  at  Stakk  in  Vietnam 
(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

Criticism  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's 
recent  strong  statement  on  Vietnam  Is  Just 
about  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
liberals — assuming  the  term  applies — have 
taken  refuge  In  their  own,  private  credibility 
gap.  The  reaction.  In  essence,  is: 

"This  Is  all  very  well.  We  admire  your 
eloquence  and  obvious  conviction.  But  we 
simply  don't  believe  you." 

What  the  liberals  disbelieve  in  particular 
Is  that  there  Is  any  threat  to  American  se- 
curity In  Asia.  And  especially  in  Vietnam, 
which  Justifies  the  price  of  the  war  there. 
Rusk  has  failed,  they  say,  to  prove  his  con- 
tention that  China  Is  bent  on  the  conquest 
of  Asia. 

The  liberals  are  equally  unconvinced,  ap- 
parently, by  Rusk's  argument  that  American 
power  In  Asia  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  to 
the  goal  of  establishing  a  stable  peace  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

This  chronic  disbelief  Is  In  Itself  Incredi- 
ble In  the  face  of  the  evidence.  It  amoimts 
to  a  bland  denial  of  the  fact  that  every 
country  on  the  periphery  of  China — and  a 


number  of  others  besides — haa  felt  the 
weight  of  Chinese  militancy  and  political  ex- 
pansionism. It  simply  Ignores  the  fact  that 
In  most  cases  where  direct  pressures  have 
been  exerted,  American  p)ower.  directly  or 
Indirectly  applied,  has  been  the  deciding 
factor  of  successful  resistance. 

This  was  true,  certainly,  In  Korea  In  the 
early  1950s.  It  was  truf;  of  the  Communist 
threat  aimed  at  Taiwan  and  the  Phlhpplnes 
during  the  same  period.  It  was  true  In  Ma- 
laysia, where  British  power  was  ultimately 
successful  In  overcoming  a  Communist- 
Inspired  "war  of  national  liberation."  It  was 
true  In  Indonesia,  where  a  forceful  Commu- 
nist take  over  would  almost  certainly  not 
have  been  averted  except  for  the  American 
presence  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  true  today  In  Laos,  ThaUand  and 
Burma — all  of  which  have  Communist-led 
Insurrections  on  their  hands.  It  Is.  In  fact, 
highly  Improbable  that  there  would  be  any 
non-Communist  governments  In  Southeast 
Asia  today  If  American  sectirlty  guarantees 
— backed  by  American  ijower — had  been 
withdrawn   from   the   area  a   decade   ago. 

Nor  Is  this  purely  a  question  of  Chinese 
militancy,  real  as  it  is.  The  truth  Is  that 
China  Is  the  preponderant  military  and  po- 
litical   power   In   southern   Asia. 

Without  the  counterbalancing  force  of 
American  commitments,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  direct  mUltary  conquest.  A  leader 
like  Singapore's  Lee  Kwan  Yew — who  Is  cer- 
tainly no  "client"  of  the  United  States — 
admits  publicly  that  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  American  power  would  leave  him  with  no 
alternative  to  an  accomodation  with  Peking 
— on  Peking's  terms. 

Without  Arm  security  guarantees  there  is 
no  assurance  that  any  other  country — Includ- 
ing  Japan — woiUd    feel    very   differently. 

But  even  If  all  this  were  admitted,  there 
Is  an  impression  that  the  liberals  would  still 
be  unconvinced  of  the  validity  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  American  commitment  to  Asia. 
Where,  they  ask,  is  the  treat  to  the  United 
States  whether  Asia  is  dominated  by  com- 
munism or  not? 

Where  Indeed?  The  discussion  haa  been 
considerably  muddled  by  well-meaning  but 
unconvincing  talk  of  "strategic  frontiers" 
and  "front  lines"  of  secvirtty  that  must  not 
be  breached. 

In  terms  of  global  strategy,  these  con- 
cepts are  hopelessly  dated.  The  only  thing 
which  could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
seciirlty  of  the  United  States  today  would 
be  a  drastic  shift  In  the  over-all  balance 
of  world  power.  Such  a  strategic  shift  In 
favor  of  a  system  essentially  hostUe  to  our 
own  is  something  which  this  country  can- 
not afford  to  permit,  as  long  as  It  has  the 
power  to  prevent  It. 

Power,  furthermore.  Is  not  necessarily  a 
matter  of  weapons  or  economic  strength.  It 
can  be  measured  equally  In  terms  of  human 
resources,  and  these  are  what  Is  at  stake 
in  Asia. 

Many  years  ago  the  United  States  decided 
that  It  could  not  afford  to  let  the  economic 
potential  of  western  Europe  fall  under  Com- 
munist control.  It  has  now  decided  that 
Asia's  human  resources — representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race — are  equally  well 
worth  fighting  for. 

This,  In  essence.  Is  what  Rusk  was  saying 
last  week.  And  whether  the  liberals  believe 
It  or  not,  this  is  what  Is  really  at  stake  in 
Vietnam. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  csdl  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLERGYMEN'S  STAND  ON 
■VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
column  written  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence, 
entitled  "Clergymen's  Stand  on  Vietnam 
Vary,"  which  appears  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Star,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Clebgtmin's  Stand  on  Vietnam  Vast 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Many  people  are  beginning  to  say  that 
clergymen  and  church  organizations  are 
driving  away  parishioners  by  talking  too 
much  about  poUtlcs— national  and  mter- 
natlonal— about  which  they  know  very  Uttle, 
and  by  faUlng  to  teach  the  all-Important  les- 
sons of  ethics  and  morality  so  essential  today 
in  countrtea  troubled  by  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
formerly  the  head  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America,  said  on  Sunday  at  St. 
Louis  that  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam  Is  wrong  for  moral,  strategic, 
diplomatic  and  Bociologlcal  reasons.  He  said 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  War;  "It  la 
wrong  for  a  great  and  powerful  nation  to 
Impoee  upon  a  small  nation  even  a  right 
policy  for  their  own  good." 

Dr  Blake  added  that  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  that  It  la  bound  to  fulfill  a 
commitment  to  the  govenoment  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  hypocritical  and  that  he  beUevee 
the  Vietnamese  are  "fighting  a  war  of  Inde- 
pendence and  overwhelming  force  won't 
make  them  seek  peace."  He  called  for  un- 
conditional cessation  of  bombing  by  the 
United  Statee. 

While  occupying  a  high  post  In  the  World 
CouncU  erf  Churchea.  Dr.  Blake  claims,  of 
course,  to  be  speaking  in  conformity  with  a 
resolution  adopted  In  August  by  the  central 
committee  of  the  World  Council.  His  criti- 
cism of  U.S.  poUcy  IB,  however,  far  more 
direct.  The  World  CouncU — composed  of 
representatives  from  virtually  all  denomina- 
tions—recommended that  the  United  Statee 
stop  bombing,  but  declared  that  the  North 
Vietnam  government,  "either  in  advance  of 
or  In  response  to  the  cessation  of  bombing, 
should  indicate  by  word  and  deed  Its  readi- 
ness to  move  toward  negotiations." 

Dr.  Paul  Ramsey,  one  of  America's  most 
respected  Protestant  theologians,  has  Just 
been  attracting  attention  by  his  criticism 
and  voluble  attacks  on  actions  of  other 
clergymen.  He  declares  that  both  "liberal" 
and  "evangeUcal"  protestant  leaders  have 
been  inclined  In  recent  years  to  say  too 
much  on  too  many  topics. 

Dr.  Ramsey  points  to  a  growing  disposition 
on  the  part  of  church  councils  and  denomi- 
national conventions  to  adopt  reeolutions 
on  a  variety  of  Uitricate  national  problems 
on  which  religious  leaders,  as  such,  have  no 
particular  competence  to  formulate  policies. 
On  the  question  of  their  offering  "concrete 
political  policies  for  the  world's  statesmen," 

he  says:  .^       ».        j 

"For  ecumenical  councils  on  church  and 
society  responsibly  to  proffer  specific  advice 
would  require  that  the  church  have  the  serv- 
ices of  an  entire  State  Department." 

Dr.  Ramsey  further  asserts  that  many  of 
the  pronouncements  are  adopted  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  churchmen  after  a 


niinlmxim  of  ■ertona  debate  and  that  often 
theee  documents  are  drafted  by  anonymoua 
staff  member*  and  preaented  to  national  ae- 
sembUee  xinder  drcumstancea  which  provide 
rank-and-fUe  delegates  with  Uttle  choice  ex- 
cept to  rubber-Btamp  them. 

He  points  to  the  procedures  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Church  and  Society,  sponsored 
bv  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches  in 
Geneva  laet  year,  aa  a  glaring  example  of 
this  weakness.  He  recalls  that.  In  only  two 
weeks  of  deliberation,  the  410  partlcipante 
tn  the  conference  arrived  at  specific  detaUed 
-conclusions"  on  no  less  than  118  complex 
public  questions,  ranging  from  the  best  way 
to  make  peace  In  Vietnam  to  the  suppression 
of  crime.  Dr.  Ramsey's  experiences  at  the 
Geneva  conference,  where  these  reeolutiona 
were  adopted,  prompted  him  to  write  a 
recentiy  pubUshed  book  entitled,  "Who 
Speaks  for  the  Church?" 

The  author.  In  calling  on  contemporary 
Christianity  to  clarUy  the  church's  message 
about  the  meaning  of  Christian  Ufe  in  the 
world  today,  critlclBed  both  the  National 
CouncU  of  Chxurches  and  the  World  CouncU 
of  Churches  for  wrong  methods  and  wrong 
goals.  It  Is  being  predicted  among  reUgious 
leaders  that  this  very  question  wUl  be  raised 
In  the  study  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society,  to  be  held  by  the  National  CouncU 
of  Churches  on  Oct.  22-26  In  Detroit,  Mich. 
Up  to  now.  it  has  been  assumed  by  church 
leaders  that  the  rank  and  file  of  Christians 
were  backing  the  involvement  of  their  or- 
ganizations In  governmental  questions  with 
a  poUtical  background. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  untU  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pm.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, October  18,  1967,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  17,  1967: 

POSTMAfflTBS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Rosa  E.  Whlddon,  NewvlUe,  Ala.,  to  place 
of  P.  M.  Mathls,  retired. 

CAUTORNIA 

Victor  E.  Legaspl.  Calexico,  CallX.,  In  place 
of  C.  B.  Hetherlngton,  retired. 

Margaret  R.  Patterson,  Gazelle,  Calif.,  tn 
place  of  A.  A.  Cedros,  retired. 

Constance  N.  Schroer,  Green  VaUey  Lake, 
Calif..  In  place  of  A.  P.  Tasslo,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Richard  I.  Lyles,  Pueblo,  Oolo.,  in  place  o< 
C.  H.  Klipfel,  deceased. 

CONNECTICUT 

Eleanor  N.  Elton,  South  WUllngton,  Conn, 
In  place  of  E.  M.  Macfarlane,  deceased. 

GEORGIA 

William  O.  Cummings,  Warthen,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  V.  H.  Cummings,  retired. 

INDIANA 


Ira  R.  Williams,  Mellott,  Ind.,  In  place  at 
I.  M.  Gallaher,  retired. 

IOWA 

Robert  R.  Larson.  Dows,  Iowa,  In  place  ot 

E.  A.  Westlund,  retired. 


Bhlrley  V.  Keeler,  Aaaart*.  Kmm,  to  pl*o# 
ot  G.  N.  Karstadt.  retired. 

Clyde  B-  Moore,  Welllngtoii,  Kao*.  to  place 
of  I.  B.  Hyndman,  retired. 

KENTUCKT 

Creed   Damron.   Robinson    Creek.   Ky.,   to 

place  of  C  B.  MltcheU,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Maxlne  H.  Morrison.  Albany,  La,  to  place 
Of  O.  A.  Johnaon,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Eldon  Dale  Maatman.  HamUton,  Iflch.,  to 
place  of  Herman  Nyhoff.  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Franda  C.  Bohnert,  Boeemount.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  E.  G.  Doyle,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Charles  L.  Lucaa,  Caledonia.  Mo,  to  place 
of  J.  L.  Haw,  retired. 

Marion  K.  Bird.  Concordia.  Mo,  to  place 
of  C.  A.  Reed,  resigned. 

Pred  W.  Bargen,  MapavlUe.  Mo,  to  plac* 
of  O.  M.  Judd,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Prank  J.  Dletsch.  Pordyce,  Nebr.,  to  place 
of  E.  M.  Sutog.  retired. 

Helen  V.  McChesney,  Lebanon,  Nebr,  to 
place  of  C.  C.  Waterman,  retired. 

Gary  L.  Boeee,  Plckrell,  Nebr,  to  place  of 
R.  L.  Winkle,  uansferred. 

NEW    JERSIT 

Everttt  J.  Monahan.  Morris  Plalna.  N  J  .  to 
place  of  J.  D.  McErlane,  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Catherine  C.  Hallahan,  Brasher  Palla.  N.T., 
to  place  of  H.  P.  HaUahan,  deceaaed. 

Louise  A.  Benjamto,  Central  Valley,  N.T., 
to  place  of  Ernest  Roee,  retired. 

Harry  W.  Johnson,  Jamestown.  NY.,  to 
place  of  R.  W.  GoiUd,  retired. 

Leon  Korzenlewskl,  MorrlsTllle,  N.Y.,  to 
place    of    H.    M.   Curtis,   retired. 

Thomas  F.  Dady,  New  Woodstock.  N  Y., 
In  place  of  E.  D.  Judd.  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Pauline  L.  Harton.  Colon.  N.C,  to  place  of 
Z.  L.  Roes,  retired. 

Paul  E.  Peeler,  Granite  Quarry.  N.C..  to 
place  of  C.  M.  Peeler,  retU-ed. 

Stanley  W.  Johnson,  Hope  MlUs.  N.C.,  m 
place  of  I.  M.  Stone,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Russel  J.  Alberty.  Haskell,  Okla.,  to  place  of 
J.  F.  Rankin,  retired. 

OREGON 

Fred  J.  Hayes.  Oakridge,  Greg.,  to  place  of 
M.  B.  Blair,  retired. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

George  E.  Kintlgh,  Alverton,  Pa.,  to  place 
of  M.  M.  Hlxaon,  retired. 

Domenlc  P.  Rugglerl,  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 
to  place  of  J.  F.  Donahue,  retired. 

SOUTH     CABOLXNA 

Bay  M.  Head,  Salem,  S.C,  to  place  of 
Homer  Griffith,  retired. 

SOtJTH     DAKOTA 

Thomas  W.  MacKrell,  Vale,  S.  Dak,  to  place 
at  Eloise  Holdren,  retired. 

TENNEESd 

Robert  H.  Scatea,  Henntog,  "Penn,  to  pla<» 
of  G.  P.  Barfleld,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Kenneth  B.  Hopkins,  Crowley.  Tel,  to  plao* 
of  D.  L.  Stoker,  Jr,  retired. 

Louis  C.  Nordt,  Mlaaourl  GUI.  *«»  ™ 
place  of  J.  C.  Posey,  retired. 
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VtBGINU 

KendaU  P.  BaUey.  Madlaon  Helgbta,  Va, 
In  place  of  M.  M.  Crews,  retired. 

Joeeph  H.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Martlnavllle,  Va.,  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Gregory,  retired. 


Russell  R.  S.  Clem,  Staunton.  Va.,  In  place 
of  R.  C.  Woodrvun.  deceased. 

WASHINGTOK 

David  P.  Watklns,  Castle  Rock,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  H.  P.  Downey,  retired. 


Mary   E.   Thomas,    Soap   Lake.   Wash.,   In 
place  of  H.  L.  Lopeman,  removed. 

WISCONSIN 

Duane  A.  Helland,  Boyd,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
H.  E.  Wanlsh,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Educational  Participation  in  Commanitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALlrOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  maintain  an  Interest  in  all  programs 
which  can  enrich  and  expand  the  tra- 
ditional approaches  to  learning.  My  serv- 
ice on  this  committee,  however,  extends 
beyond  the  lines  of  responsibility.  I  am 
vitally  concerned  with  education.  If  I 
may  paraphrase  the  illustrious  Jef- 
ferson. I  too  would  caution:  If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free.  It  ex- 
pects whatever  has  been  and  never  shall 
be. 

I  have  always  been  especially  enthu- 
siastic about  programs  which  not  only 
broaden  the  scope  of  education  beyond 
the  conventional  approach  of  the  aca- 
demic but  which  allow  the  student  to 
more  fully  realize  that  education  Is  In- 
deed his  most  powerful  weapon  in  the 
fight  against  apathy,  stagnation,  and 
conditions  of  economic  disadvantage.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  attention  to  a  unique 
California  college  program  which  is  help- 
ing to  promote  a  student  focus  upon 
urban  problems.  I  refer  to  the  EPIC  pro- 
gram at  California  State  College  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  opening  of  classes  this  quarter  at 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  EPIC — 
a  project  for  educational  participation 
In     communities.     Through     EPIC,     a 
demonstration — pilot — program  partially 
funded  under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  California  State  at 
Los  Angeles  students  are   contributing 
their  time  and  abilities  to  serve  and  learn 
from  the  disadvantaged  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  Last  year,  over  1,000  students 
at  the  college  worked  as  volunteers  in 
more  than  100  community  agencies.  The 
students  assumed  a  wide  range  of  duties, 
such    as   counselor   aids,    tutors,   group 
leaders,  recreation  leaders,  teen  club  ad- 
visers, big  brother-big  sisters,  child  care 
consultants,  teachers,  and  research  as- 
sistants. This  year,  EPIC  has  reduced  the 
number  of  agencies  to  50  and  placed  even 
greater  focus  upon  quality  service  and 
program  development.  The  response  of 
the  community  to  the  EPIC  volunteer 
has  helped  to  highlight  the  value  of  this 
program.    Community    agencies    praise 
EPIC  volunteers  for  their  professional 
attitude,  Inventiveness,  enthusiasm,  and 


ability.  They  point  out  that  the  college 
student  often  brings  to  the  agency  new 
ideas  and  techniques  and  enables  the 
agency  to  offer  new  services  and  pro- 
grams. As  one  agency  has  written: 

Bouquets  to  Volunteers  Betty  Addleman, 
Linda  Mahru,  and  Boyd  Johnson,  who  are 
participating  in  the  EPIC  program  at  :;all- 
fornia  State  College  at  Los  Angeles  and  whose 
talents  have  been  made  available  to  the  Unit 
n  Mental  Health  Clinic  at  Los  Angeles 
County  General  Hospital. 

Robert  B.  Sampiiner,  M.D.,  Director  of 
Mental  Health,  Unit  II,  states,  "These  stu- 
dents are  adding  rich  resources  in  their  own 
respective  fields  to  the  training  we  are  giving 
them  in  group  therapy.  They  are  serving  as 
co-theraplsts  who  will  soon  be  handling  a 
group  in  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
supervision.'" 

These  students  have  given  invaluable 
services  to  the  patients  at  the  hospital.' 

The  student,  because  he  Is  one  who  is 
'making  it"  in  society,  can  often  offer 
hope   and   outside   contact    to   someone 
who  feels  entrapped  in  an  urban  ghetto, 
or  a  disadvantaged  economic  situation. 
The  students  have  also  made  an  enthu- 
siastic response  to  the  program.  Because 
California   State  at  Los  Angeles  Is  an 
urban  commuter  college,  its  21.000  stu- 
dents   center   most    of    their    activities 
away    from    the    compus.    These    stu- 
dents are  often  not  enthusiastic  about 
the   traditional  collegiate  bonfires   and 
pep  rallies.  But.  like  all  of  today's  col- 
lege generation,  they  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  current  problems  and  their 
own  role  in  society.  They  have  a  strong 
desire  to  improve  both  themselves  and 
society,  and  to  affect  the  directions  of 
our  Nation.  EPIC  has  helped  direct  these 
student  energies  and  concerns  into  con- 
structive   community    activities.    In    so 
doing  EPIC  has  made  good  use  of  their 
pent-up  concerns  for  society,  provoked 
Intellectual  stimulation,  added  a  sense  of 
student     commitment,     and     provided 
countless  hours  of  service  to  the  com- 
mimity.   As  a  result,  interest  in  EPIC 
from  other  colleges  and  the  community 
has  never  been  higher. 

The  theme  among  many  of  today's 
college  students  Is  one  of  turn  off,  drop 
out.  or  you  cannot  fight  the  power  struc- 
ture. The  EPIC  program  says  to  that 
same  student,  "tune  in,  get  involved,  you 
can  affect  the  scene."  The  EPIC  volun- 
teer through  his  participation  in  a  com- 
munity ser\'ice  program,  gains  insights 
which  coupled  with  the  college's  aca- 
demic program  can  help  him  become, 
upon  his  completion  of  his  college  re- 
quirements, a  more  knowledgeable  citizen 
and  a  more  highly  skilled  professional. 


'  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Marjorle  Jane  Davis, 
Assistant  Director,  Volunteer  Services,  Los 
Angeles  County  General  Hospital. 


As  a  student,  EPIC  allows  the  individual 
to  see  the  needs  of  his  own  community 
and  the  directions  which  his  education 
and  training  must  foUow  as  he  would 
have  a  positive  effect  on  that  scene. 

And  what  about  the  community,  one 
might  ask?  The  community  benefits 
from  the  tremendous  energy,  the  chal- 
lenging minds  and  the  creative  talents 
of  the  young  student.  The  overworked, 
overcrowded.  perhaps  understaffed 
agency  may  just  well  need  the  vibrant 
breath  of  student  participation.  The 
struggling,  small.  Independent  com- 
munity action  program  may  receive  just 
the  additional  staff  It  needs  to  broaden 
its  scope  and  attract  more  young  people 
in  off  the  streets.  The  young  person  in 
trouble  who  might  not  relate  to  an 
agency  authority  might  well  be  respon- 
sive to  a  student  volunteer  who  is  on 
hand,  ready  to  serve  and  able  to  give 
him  individual  attention.  I  dare  say 
that  there  is  quite  a  tossup  when  one 
tries  to  answer  the  question,  who  gains 
the  most,  the  commimlty  or  the  stu- 
dent? It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a 
pretty  even  balance. 

I  am  especially  delighted  to  learn 
that  during  the  new  school  year  EPIC 
volunteers  will  be  working  at  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  located  In  central  and 
south  central  Los  Angeles:  The  Avalon 
Youth  Opportunity  Center,  the  Imperial 
Court  Community  Development  Project, 
the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter, the  Pico  Gardens  Teen  Post,  the 
Willowbrook  Avenue  Community  Devel- 
opment Project,  the  new  Locke  Senior 
High  School,  the  South  Central  Youth 
Training  and  Employment  Project,  and 
the  Southwest  Tutorial  Project,  to  name 
just  a  few.  The  disadvantaged  economic 
circumstances  of  large  numbers  of  the 
residents  serviced  by  these  agencies  as 
well  as  In  many  instances  their  minority 
group  status  pose  Impending  problems 
for  immediate  resolution.  Where  could 
better  answers  be  obtained?  What  more 
dynamic  forces  could  influence  deci- 
sions? What  greater  talents  could  be 
used  for  counseling  and  planning  than 
the  college  student  attending  Cal  State, 
many  of  whom  are  themselves  residents 
of  this  very  community. 

It  seems  to  me  that  EPIC  at  California 
State  is  saying  to  the  students: 

We  can  help  you  learn,  we  can  help  you  get 
Involved,  but  you  must  be  dedicated  to  par- 
ticipating in  your  community  through  a 
positive  service. 

As  a  new  EPIC  director,  Mrs.  Vivian 
Gordon  wrote  me  recently  that: 

We  feel  that  today's  college  student  cannot 
afford  to  miss  the  EPIC  opportunity.  There 
are  tremendous  social  changes  taking  place 
in  our  cities  today.  The  student  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  know  what  Is  happening  and  to 
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take  part  through  positive  action.  EPIC  pro- 
vides such  a  positive  outlet. 

EPIC  says  to  the  Cal  State  students. 
"We  need  you  and  you  need  EPIC."  I 
hope  that  college  students  all  over  the 
country  who  are  looking— indeed  who 
are  thirsting  after  a  sense  of  involve- 
ment will   look   to   EPIC   at  California 


4.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 


with    no    strings 


pUng.  economic  problems.  But  that  is  the       j^^^j^" return  a  percentage  of  Federal  taxes 

way  it  is,  today,  for  millions  of  fire,  am-  --"•' 

balance,  and  rescue  workers,  right  here 

in  America.  ^^     ^  ^  *„ 

The  crisis  can  be  partially  attended  to 
by  act  of  Coneress,  and  I  recommend  that 
action  be  taken  immediately  through  the 
passage  of  a  bill  extending  to  volunteer 
fire    ambulance,  and  rescue  companies 


attached? 

63.1 
23.0 
13.9 


state  and  draw  a  guide.  I  am  told  tnai     ^^^  second-  and  third-class  mailing  rates 


the  director  and  the  student  coordinator 
staff  of  the  EPIC  program  would  wel- 
come inquiries  from  college  students  who 
might  be  interested  in  establishing  a 
similar  program  on  their  campuses. 


now  available  to  certain  other  nonprofit 
oi'ganizations. 


In  Support  of  a  Bill  Extending  to  Volun- 
teer Fire,  Ambulance,  and  Rescue  Com- 
panies the  Second-  and  Third-Class 
Bulk  Mailing  Rates  Available  to  Certain 
Nonprofit  Organizations 

EXTENSION  OF  RETMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  our  volunteer  fire,  ambulance, 


Results  of  Opinion  Poll  in  Idaho's  First 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1967 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  I  sent  the  residents  of  Idaho's 
First  Congressional  District  a  question- 
naire and  asked  that  they  complete  the 
form  and  return  it  to  me.  The  response 


to    the    States 

Yes      

No        

No  opinion    — 

(Note— Many  of  the  No  answers  received 
comments  that  "the  Federal  Government 
should  not  take  the  tax  money  In  the  first 
place.")  ^.  ,   , 

5.  In  the  Vietnam  war,  do  you  think  ^e 

should : 

(a)  Continue  on  present  course? 6-5 

(b)  Make    a    more    definite    effort    for 
military   victory? -  ^^^ 

(c)  Hold   key  positions   and  negotiate 

a   settlement? 1]  ° 

(d)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible? 14.  < 

(Note.— Many  of  those  favoring  withdrawal 
(d)  Indicated  that  they  do  so  only  after  a 
militarv  victory  (b) .) 

6  Do  you  think  the  celling  on  earnings 
of  persons  receiving  social  security  or  vet- 
erans' pensions  should  be: 

25.1 

27.5 

36.6 

10.8 


Removed  - . 
Left  as  is.. 
Increased  - 
No    opinion 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  Federal  reg-' 
ulatlons  on  the  purchase  and  Ehlpment  of 
firearms? 

was  most  gratifying.  More  than  15,000     nq  opinion ^^ 

individual   forms  were   returned,   many  g  j^^^  ^,^^  ^j^j^,^  ^^  present  Federal  farm 

with  additional  comments  and  notes.  programs    are    achieving    their    purpose    of 

The  political  affiliation  in  my  district  maintaining    farmers'    income   at   adequate 

evenlv    divided    between    the    major  levels? 


and    rescue    companies    is   self-evident,     jg    ^ 

The  cost  of  government,  Federal,  State,     parties.  But  philosophically,  the  people 
and  local,  is  immense.  Every  day  miUions     ^^.g   ^  one.   If   there   is   further   proof 
are  expended  in  the  process  of  keeping     needed     that     the     average     American 
the  machinery'  of  government  in  healthy     citizen  has  repudiated  the  Great  Society, 
operation.  For  that  reason  the  American     j  ^^  ^ot  know  what  it  could  be. 
public  has  welcomed  the  contribution  of        j  include  the  tabulation  _of  the  poll's 
our  volunteer  fire,  ambulance,  and  rescue 
companies,  as  a  means  of  serving  the 
public  in  a  vital  area  without  simulta- 
neously demanding,  once  again,  an  in- 
crease in  taxes. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  moreover,  for 
the  continuation  of  American  traditi(>ns 
of  voluntary  service.  In  this  day  of  big 
and  bigger  government,  big  and  bigger 
corporations,  labor  unions,  mutual  bene- 
fit associations,  and  the  like,  the  contri- 
bution of  the  individual  has  been  rele- 

gated  to  the  shadows,  to  a  remarkable     Yes      \^^ 

and  depressing  extent.  Contrail  to  the    No "::::.::    5.1 

trend  has  been  the  continued  existence  ot     No  opinion     

the  volunteer  fire  and  rescue  worker  as  a         (b)  if  so,  what  kind  of  action  do  you  oe- 


14.4 
69.7 
15.9 


results  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[Answers  in  percentj 
1    Do    you    feel    that    we    are    receiving 
accurate  "and    reliable    informatioi   on    the 
of     the     Federal     Government? 

11.0 

g22 

6.8 


Yes  - 

No 

No    opinion 

9.  Do  you  favor  Increased  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  nations  as  a  means  of  easing 
tensions? 

16.6 

74.7 

8.7 


activities 


major  figure  in  a  million  American  com- 
munities. .     ,   i        4.V,- 

"We  have  every  reason  to  bolster  tms 
sterling  tradition.  We  must  not  stand 
aside  and  allow  it  to  be  submerged  be- 
neath the  weight  of  economic  pressures. 
Yet  that  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for 

At  this  very  moment,  while  the  demand 
for  fire,  ambulance,  and  rescue  work  is 
increasing,  the  cost  of  operating  such 
services  is  also  increasing,  and  local  com- 
munities have  made  no  move  to  take  up 
the  slack.  . 

■We  are,  therefore,  presented  with  tne 

shocking    picture    of    a    public    semce    ^^^^^^^ 

threatened  with  extinction  m  a  moment     j^^^^^      29.7 

when  the  public  need  is  clearly  increas-     po^.erty  program     7.8 

ing  Highways  --- ---  26.0 

It  is  disconcerthig  to  think  in  terms  of     space  exploration    .—    8.4 

volunteer  heroes  being  cramped-in,  sur-     Aid  to  cities     a  » 

rSS  and Tdevlled  by  scores  of  crip-     Beautification   6.9 


Yes 

No 

No  oplnlon. 

10  n  you  had  your  choice  of  passing  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  In  Congress  this 
session,  what  would  It  be? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  answers  to  the  above 
question  #  10  can  not  be  tabulated  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  questions.  How- 
ever many  answered  this  question  and  their 
comments  and  letters  were  Interesting  and 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  The  item 
mentioned  most  was  "Cut  Government 
Spending "  the  next  most  mentioned  sub- 
ject was  "Reduce  Taxes."  These  two  subject^ 
combined  accounted  for  nearly  one-third 
of  the  suggestions.  Others  were:  Less  Gov- 
ernment Control;  Cut  Foreign  Aid;  Win  In 
2,2      Vietnam;     Raise    Social    Security     Benefits; 

Wage   and  price   contro    ;f^-^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  communist  Nations:  Oppose 

r.„.   n^,.or,.mpnt.  snendlne '40  ^   legislation     regulating     -     -""trniMn^ 


Yes      -- 

No     

No  opinion     

2  (a)  Do  you  believe  that  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  requires  corrective  action  by 
the  Government? 


lleve  should  be  taken? 


1.2 


Cut  Government  spending 
Tax    increase 
No  opinion  . 

(Note— Approximately  70  percent  of  those 
favoring  wage  and  price  control  also  indi- 
cated that  they  favored  accompanying  cuts 
In  government  spending.! 

3  Do  vou  think  that  the  present  spend- 
ing levels  by  the  Government  for  the  fol- 
lowing programs  should  be : 

More 


or  controlling 
firearms:  Limit  the"  power  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court:  Increased  protection  against 
imports:  Ethics  bill  for  Congress;  Revise 
Farm  Parity  Program;  (Control  riots. 


Defense 


28.9 


Foreign    aid    1-6 

Agriculture     18-8 

Education       31.4 


Less 

Same 

19.0 

52.1 

91.3 

7.1 

50.4 

30.8 

29.3 

39.3 

29.2 

41.1 

79.0 

13.2 

15.1 

58.9 

58.4 

32.2 

66.0 

24.2 

76.0 

17.1 

National  Businesswomen's  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

CF    NFW'    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 
Mr.    MORRIS    of   New    Mexico.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  national  tribute  is  being  paid 
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to  our  country's  career  women  at  this 
time  with  the  observance  of  "National 
Businesswomen's  Week."  The  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  has  sponsored  thla 
occasion  since  1928,  and  during  the  week 
the  national  federation's  178,000  mem- 
bers will  call  attention  to  the  growing 
role  of  women  In  every  phase  of  national 
life. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  federation 
adopted  its  national  legislative  platform, 
and  proclaimed  the  following  excellent 
legislative  purposes: 

To  elevate  standards  for  the  employed 
woman,  to  promote  her  Interests,  to  create 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties through  Industrial,  scientific,  and  voca- 
tional activities,  to  secure  equal  considera- 
tion under  the  law  and  to  establish  condi- 
tions which  assure  both  men  and  women  the 
fullest  opportunity  and  reward  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  capacities  to  the  maxi- 
mum potential. 

To  consider  the  place  and  responsibility  of 
the  employed  woman  as  a  concerned  citizen 
In  the  complex  democratic  society  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
this  nation  In  world  affairs. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  United  States  and  to  all 
American  career  women  by  the  observ- 
ance of  "National  Businesswomen's 
Week." 


Members  Paying  Tribate  to 
Hon.  James  H.  Quilleo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
Members  participated  with  me  In  my  spe- 
cial order  In  behalf  of  Jimmy  Quillen  on 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1967: 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  minority  leader, 
of  Michigan;  Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
minority  whip,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Melvin 
R.  Laiso,  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Bob  Wilson, 
of  Ctillfomla;  Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
of  New  York;  Hon.  H.  Allen  Smith,  of 
California:  Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of 
Illinois;  Hon.  John  J.  DtrNCAN,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Hon.  William  E.  Brock,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Hon.  Dan  Kttykindall,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Hon.  William  C.  Wampleh,  of 
Virginia;  Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill,  of 
North  Carolina;  Hon.  Delbert  L.  Latta, 
of  Ohio;  Hon.  John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illi- 
nois; Hon.  William  C.  Cramer,  of  Flor- 
ida; Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota; 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland; 
Hon.  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts;  Hon.  Charles  R.  Jonas, 
of  North  Carolina:  Hon.  George  V.  Han- 
sen, of  Idaho;  Hon.  Fred  Schwengel,  of 
Iowa;  Hon.  Louts  C.  Wyman,  of  New 
Hampshire;    Hon.    Ozlbkbt    Gude.    of 


Maryland;  Hon.  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne- 
sota; Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of  New 
Jersey;  Hon.  Sam  Steicer,  of  Arizona; 
Hon.  James  Harvey,  of  Michigan;  Hon. 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio;  Hon.  Robert 
McClory,  or  Illinois;  Hon.  Paul  Findley, 
of  Illinois:  Hon.  Albert  W,  Watson,  of 
South  Carolina;  Hon.  Mark  Andrews,  of 
North  Dakota;  Hon.  Del  Clawson,  of 
California;  Hon.  Howard  W.  Robison,  of 
New  York;  Hon.  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  In- 
diana; Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roudebush, 
of  Indiana;  Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr., 
of  Ohio;  Hon.  Willi.am  L.  Dickenson,  of 
New  York;  Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Frank  J.  Horton,  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Lawrence  G.  Williams, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Donald  G.  Brotz- 
man,  of  Colorado;  Hon.  John  W.  Wydlep,, 
of  New  York;  Hon.  Charlotte  T.  Reid, 
of  Illinois;  Hon.  James  V.  Smith,  of 
Oklahoma:  and  Hoa  Theodore  R.  Kup- 
ferm\n,  of  New  York. 


Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  add  a  few  words  to 
the  many  that  have  already  been  spoken 
In  support  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

In  his  January  30  message  to  Congress, 
in  which  he  recommended  adoption  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act,  the  President  said : 

Omt  efforts  to  understand  and  control  air 
pollution  must  be  Uitenslfled  and  broadened. 
Many  sovirces  of  air  pwllvrtlon  cannot  be  eco- 
nx)mlcally  or  effectively  controlled  by  our 
present  teciinology. 

That  our  scientists  and  technicians 
have  not  discovered  all  the  answers 
should  com  ■  as  a  surprise  to  no  one,  for 
the  knowledge  of  air  pollution  and  Its 
control  is  In  Its  Infancy  and  the  Federal 
Government's  program  is  only  4  years 
old. 

What  we  have  done  imder  this  pro- 
gram we  can  be  proud  of;  but  when  we 
established  the  program  in  1963,  we 
simply  did  not  realize  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem,  and  we  were  only  begin- 
ning to  understand  how  serious  the  dan- 
gers of  air  pollution  were. 

In  the  4  years  since  then,  however,  the 
shape  and  the  vastness  of  the  threat  have 
begun  to  emerge,  and  we  realize  far  bet- 
ter than  we  did  how  much  we  yet  have 
to  learn.  Because  of  this,  the  President 
has  placed  great  emphasis  on  expanding 
our  research  program,  and  especially  re- 
search Intended  to  solve  the  problem  of 
pollution  from  the  burning  of  fuels.  The 
STolf  ur  oxides  may  be  the  most  serious  of 
the  pollutants,  both  from  a  health  and 
an  economic  point  of  view,  and  they  are 
emitted  whenever  coal  and  oil  are 
burned.  And  certainly  the  biggest  volume 


of  pollutant  comes  from  the  automobile, 
burning  gasoline. 

In  fact,  more  than  four-fifths  of  our 
pollution  comes  from  the  burning  of 
fuels,  and  our  knowledge  of  how  to  con- 
trol this  pollution  is,  to  put  It  mildly,  im- 
perfect. 

The  President,  therefore,  has  asked 
that  we  provide  for  extensive  new  re- 
search efforts  to  develop  the  devices  and 
techniques  for  controlling  pollution  from 
fuels,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  wisely  been 
mindful  of  the  importance  these  fuels 
have  in  the  economy  and  how  great  an 
effect  any  change  in  the  pattern  of  their 
use  would  have.  He  said : 

We  must  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
fuels  for  Industry  and  motor  vehicles,  we 
are  dealing  with  matters  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  every  section  of  the  N  atlon  and 
to  many  economic  Interests.  America's  tech- 
nology and  natural  resource  development  are 
Intimately  Involved  In  any  program  that 
affects  fuels  and  their  uses.  Great  Investments 
have  been  made  on  g;iven  assumptions  about 
those  fuels  and  uses. 

These  considerations  require  that  we  ap- 
proach the  p>ollutlon  problem  with  respect 
for  its  complexity  and  Its  economic  Im- 
plications. 

But  the  health  of  our  people,  and  indeed 
the  health  of  the  whole  urban  and  rural 
environment,  also  require  us  to  approach  the 
pollution  problem  with  urgency  and  tenacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  resident  of  Lawrence, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.— in  the  shadow  of 
Kennedy  International  Airport,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  with  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  in  and  around 
airports  not  only  from  automobiles  but 
also  from  aircraft.  While  the  main 
thrust  o  fthe  Air  Quality  Act  Is  aimed  at 
pollution  from  automobiles,  the  proposed 
legislation  does  recognize  the  problem 
and  seeks  to  authorize  a  2-year  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  national  emission  standards 
for  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  that 
a  single  Jetplane  produces  approximately 
1  ton  of  measurable  pollutants  on 
takeoff  and  landing — an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  pollution  from  an  auto- 
mobile during  a  1-year  period.  This 
problem  cannot  and  should  not  be  over- 
loked.  It  must  be  attacked  In  the  same 
way  we  are  attacking  the  problem  of  air 
pollutions  from  automobiles. 

I  shall  support  the  Air  Quality  Act 
because  I  beUeve  it  to  be  an  essential  step 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  country's  people,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
ported the  Postal -Federal  Salary  Act  of 


1967  as  I  have  consistently  supported 
over'the  course  of  my  years  in  Congress 
all  fair  proposals  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  Federal  employees.  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  more  important  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  Government  than  a  Federal 
.  civil  service  that  is  justly  paid  for  the 
services  it  renders.  ^„^o  ,v,v 

For  this  reason,  I  cannot  overstate  my 
indignation  at  Congress'  decision  to  ex- 
elude  one  agency,  and  only  ojf  .^^ency 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  see  no 
justification  whatever   for  singling  out 
the  employees  of  the  Office  of  Econonuc 
Opportunity  for  exclusion  from  the  Fed- 
eral pay  raise.  I  must  interpret  this  ac- 
tion as  a  deliberate  slap  "\the  face  to 
those  who  have  taken  on  the  difficult 
task  and  onerous  responsibility  of  assist- 
ing the  Nations  poor  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  I  hope  this  provision  will  be 
reversed  before  the  biU  becomes  law. 

But  these  are  difficult  times  for  legis- 
lation designed  to  redress  inequities  and 
I  voted  for  the  bill  because  I  judged  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  served  a  useful  Purpose. 
It  is  in  my  view,  the  kind  of  bill  that 
saves  money  in  the  long  run  because  it 
improves  the  morale,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  performance  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  their  careers  servmg 
the  Federal  Government. 


courage  the  United  Nations  to  adopt  a  cease- 
^re  ^solution  in  Vietnam  similar  tc  the 
resolution  adopted  in  the  Middle  East  crisis 
and  or  to  call  upon  the  Cochairman  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  Immediately  convene 
a  peace  conference. 

we  must  urge  the  United  Nations,  the  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission,  and  the 
available  diplomatic  channels,  including  the 
^hotime'  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  June  14  I  concluded 
my  remarks  with  another  appeal  to  the 
President  in  these  words : 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  the  bombing. 

Now  is  the  time  lor  a  cease-fire. 

Now  is  the  time  for  our  President  to  lead 
us  and  the  world  on  the  pathways  to  perma- 
nent peace 


Vietnam  and  the  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  17.  1967 


Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1967,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  urging  U.S.  support  for 
consideration  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  5^ 
Congressional  Record,  September  25, 
1967,  pages  26691-26692. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  made  its  re- 
quest on  June  13,  1967,  for  an  emergency 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  the  Middle  East  crisis  under 
the  provisions  of  the  "uniting  for  peace 
resolution  of  November  3,  1950,  this  step 
represented  the  first  acceptance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  use  of  the  "uniting 
for  peace"  resolution  for  the  determina- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  war- 
and-peace  issue  normally  dealt  with  by 
the  Security  Council  and  subject  to  the 
veto  power. 

One  day  later,  on  June  14,  1967,  ma 
statement  which  appears  in  the  daily 
Congressional  Record  of  that  day,  page 
A3015,Isaid: 

With  the  cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East  now 
in  effect,  I  call  upon  our  Government,  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  all  of  their  advisers  to 
use  every  Instrument  and  technique  of  di- 
plomacy to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam and /or  to  immediately  convene  a  Geneva 
Conference  to  negotiate  a  settlement  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 
We  should  do  everything  necessary  to  en- 


Because  evei-y  offer  to  negotiate  has 
been  rejected  or  brings  no  response  from 
Hanoi,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  there  is  some  hope  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. When  I  first  proposed  to  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  State  that  we  take  advantage 
of  the  •uniting  for  peace"  resolution  I 
had  no  support  for  the  idea.  Now  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  11 
other  Senators  have  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  reconvened  Geneva 
Conference. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the 
State  Department  reply  to  my  letter  ol 
September  22,  1967:       ^^^^  ,,^^, 

Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  CONGRESSMAN  TENZER!  Secretary 
Rusk  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  thought- 
ful letter  of  September  22.  1967.  In  which 
you  suggested  that  the  United  States  einploy 
the  ■■Uniting  for  Peace'^  procedure  to  bring 
the  Viet-Nam  conflict  before  the  Umted  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  V^e  conUnue  to 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  such  action  at  the 
present  time,  lor  the  reasons  I  outlined  to 
you  in  my  letter  of  July  1,  1967.  although  we 
of  course  continue  to  welcome  any  construc- 
tive efforts  by  the  UN  Security  Council  or 
the  General  Assembly  toward  a  Just  and 
honorable   peace  in  Viet-Nam. 

Tou  specifically  suggest  that  even  nations 
which  do  not  agree  with  our  policies  in  gen- 
eral might  support  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  co-chairmen  ol  the  Geneva  Conference 
immediately  to  bring  all  interested  parties 
together  for  discussions.  This  was,  of  couree, 
one  of  the  principle  element*  in  our  Initia- 
tive on  January  31,  1966  to  bring  the  Viet- 
Nam  issue  to  the  Security  CouncU. 

At  that  time,  we  submitted  a  draft  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  CouncH's  endorsement 
of  preliminary  discussions  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference looking  toward  the  Unplementation 
of  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  resolution  was 
never  acted  upon,  primarily  because  the 
Soviet  Union  made  clear  its  opposition  to 
any  UN  consideration  of  Viet-Nam,  Including 
this  approach. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  reiterated  In  his  ad- 
dress of  September  21  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  the  United  States  continues  to  seek 
the  active  participation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  quest  for  peace  In  Viet-Nam. 
He  again  called  on  all  UN  members.  Individ- 
ually and  collectively,  to  accept  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  and  use  their  in- 
fluence to  help  bring  the  Viet-Nam  conflict 
to  an  end  by  peaceful  means.  As  public  ac- 
counts have  indicated,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
recently    undertook    further    consultations 


with  members  of  the  Security  Co^cU  to 
assess  once  again  the  prospects  lor  Security 
Council  action.  As  reported  at  the  time,  he 
found  a  widespread  reluctance  to  act  in  the 
Council  in  the  face  of  firm  opposition  to  UN 
involvement  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
North  Viet-Nam.  _  , 

In  our  view,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  would  also  be  unlikely  at  this  time 
to  favof  formal  action  on  Viet-Nam,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  basic  disagreement 
which  exists  on  this  issue  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  security  Council,  and  because 
at  the  present  time  many  ol  the  political 
factors  operative  In  the  Security  Council  are 
al'o  present  in  the  Assembly.  Nevertheless^ 
consistent  with  our  desire  to  have  the  UN 
and  its  members  make  greater  efforts  towards 
neace  in  Viet-Nam.  we  remain  willing  to  sup 
nor.  an  initiative  which  showed  proinlse  of 

positive  results  and  would  ^^^''^^^^^^f^^^^  ^i.e 
vance  the  prospects  of  an  early  and  secure 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

AS  I  noted  in  my  July  1  letter  the  basic 
difficulty  remains  Hanoi's  unwillingness  to 
discuss  "a  political  settlement  °^^ythlng 
but  its  own  terms.  In  light  of  the  Soviet 
union's  strong  support  of  Hanoi's  posit  on, 
effective  United  Nations  action.  In  our  view, 
is  unlikely  at  least  until  Hanoi  alt«rs  Its  es- 
sentially negative  position  towards  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  Viet-Nam. 

I  hope  you  will  find   the  foregoing  com- 
ments useful  and  that  you  will  not  hesitate 
ZcM  on  me  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
apparent  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Department  to  actively  pursue 
every  procedural  device  for  obtaining 
General  Assembly  consideration  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Because  of  the  veto  power 
in  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  the  impasse 
in  the  United  Nations  can  be  broken 
only  if  we  are  willing  to  take  the  issue 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  'Vietnam  war  Is  not  only  a  bilat- 
eral confronUtion.  It  is  a  struggle  which 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
entire  world.  All  efforts  to  bring  the  com- 
batants to  the  peace  table  have  thus  far 
failed  The  United  Nations  representing 
the  force  of  world  opinion  and  the  only 
forum  for  expression  of  that  opinion 
must  not  be  overlooked  as  an  Instrument 
for  moving  the  conflict  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table. 

Mr  Speaker,  member  nations  in  the 
U  N  may  very  well  have  "basic  disagree- 
ment' on  the  Vietnam  issue,  but  that  m 
itself  is  no  justification  for  our  failure 
to  request  them  to  express  their  common 
desire  for  the  commencement  of  peace 
negotiations. 

The  United  States  should  not  fear  the 
United  Nations  or  even  the  possibility 
that  the  world  body  may  request  a  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  should  display  our  wilUngness  to 
comply  with  attempts  by  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  a  political  set- 
tlement to  the  Vietnam  war. 

No  matter  how  slim  the  possibihty  of 
U  N  action,  we  must  not  cast  that  pos- 
sibility aside.  It  is  time  to  undertake  a 
major  new  peace  offensive  in  Vietnam 
and  I  believe  this  can  be  done  In  the 
United  Nations.  ^  o*  * 

There  is  current  in  the  Umted  States 
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today  a  developing  pattern  and  practice 
to  play  politics  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
War — with  its  death  and  destruction — 
is  too  serious  a  subject  matter  to  be  used 
for  political  expediency. 

The  game  is  being  played  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Perhaps  if  aU  who  want  to 
see  the  war  ended  with  an  honorable 
peace  were  to  Join  their  efforts — elusive 
as  it  is — peace  could  be  achieved. 


October  17,  1967 


Job  Corps  Perform  Valaible  Pnblic 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    inCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  WTT.TiTAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  success  of  the  Job  Corps  as  a 
program  of  human  renewal  is  becoming 
well  known,  it  is  unfortunate  that  many 
of  the  dividends  of  Job  Corps  fall  to  get 
the  attention  they  deserve.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  that  inunense  contributions  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  local  communities 
and  the  common  good  by  dedicated 
corpsmen  who  work  to  conserve  our  nat- 
ural resources,  or  who  brave  the  elements 
and  face  great  personal  risk  to  fight  flres 
and  floods,  rescue  individuals  lost  in  the 
wilds,  and  provide  needed  manpower  to 
overcome  many  natural  disasters. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  contribu- 
tion which  Job  Corps  makes  in  the  public 
interest,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  the 
work  of  Job  Corpsmen  this  past  simmier 
in  clearing  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
of  dead  alewlfe  flsh.  As  a  result  of  this 
excellent  work,  the  Job  Corps  headquar- 
ters received  telegrams  and  letters  of 
thanks  and  gratitude  from  many  distin- 
guished public  ofHcials,  including  several 
Members  of  Congress.  One  such  letter 
was  sent  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  TMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
some  of  the  correspondence  received  by 
Job  Corps  concerning  the  alewlfe  clean- 
up at  this  point  In  the  Record,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  they  deser\-e. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  28. 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Pellt. 
Director,  Job  Corps, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kkixt:  The  State  of  Indiana 
thanks  the  United  States  Job  Corps  for  the 
work  done  by  108  of  Its  men  from  Camp  At- 
terbury  In  helping  clear  dead  alewlfe  from 
the  Indiana  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  men  worked  for  two  and  a  half  days  at 
Michigan  City,  Beverly  Shores.  Gary,  East 
Chicago  and  Whiting.  They  worked  hard  and 
steady  despite  the  unpleasantness  of  their 
task,  and  their  deportment  was  excellent. 

These  communities — especially  Beverly 
Shores — could  not  have  met  this  hazard  to 
the  public  health  without  the  helping  hand 
from  the  Job  Corpemen. 


Again,  we  thank  you  and  the  men  of  the 
Camp  Atterbury  Job  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  D.  BRANiorM. 
Governor  of  Indiana. 

Congress  of  the   United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC,  August  10, 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kellt. 
Director  Job  Corps, 
Office  ofEconomic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kellt:  This  will  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  yoTir  letter  of  August  7 
In  which  you  inform  me  of  the  activities  of 
the  Job  Corps  in  ridding  Lake  Iitichigan 
beaches  of  alewives.  I  very  much  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  on  this  matter. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  legislation  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  Job  Corpw,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  willingness  of  the  Agency 
to  help  where  help  is  most  needed. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  14. 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P,  Kelly, 
Director,  Job  Corps, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr  Kelly:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter informing  me  of  the  initiative  shown  by 
the  Job  Corps  in  the  recent  alewlfe  disaster. 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  In  this  endeavor. 

The  Corpsmen  and  the  Job  Corps  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  undertaking  a  task  which 
was  shirked  by  so  many  others. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Lansing,  Mich., 

July  14. 1967. 

W  p.  Kelly. 

Director.  Job  Corps. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Wa.shington,  D.C: 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  tele- 
gram concerning  assistance  from  Job  Corps- 
men  from  Custer  Job  Corps  Center  and  the 
Hoxle  Conservation  Center  in  removing  flsh 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  I  have 
designated  Mr.  Glen  C.  Gregg,  deputy  director 
of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
to  act  as  my  coordinator  on  this  project.  Mr. 
Gregg  will  be  in  Immediate  contact  with  Mr. 
Crawford  of  your  ofHce  concerning  project 
details.  Might  I  add  that  I  consider  your 
offer  to  be  a  constructive  example  of  beneficial 
State  and  FWeraJ  cooperation  to  meet  a 
problem  of  great  concern  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  cf  Michigan. 

George  Romney, 
Governor.  State  of  Michigan. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  14. 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly. 
Director,  Job  Corps. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Kelly:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
reporting  on  the  fine  work  done  by  Job 
Corpsmen  in  removing  dead  alewives  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Your  men  certvinly  performed  In  A-1 
fashion.  It  was  a  nasty  Job  which  they  never- 
theless performed  to  everyone's  great  satis- 
faction. 

Please  tell  the  boys  "Well  done!"  and  thank 
them  for  all  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington,  D.C  ,  August  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Nimierous  reports  have 
reached  my  office  concerning  the  excellent 
Job  performed  by  Job  Corps  trainees  in  help- 
ing to  remove  dead  alewlfe  ash  from  public 
beaches  along  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

I  personally  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
prompt  and  effective  response  to  my  request 
for  such  assistance. 

I  hope  you  will  express  my  gratitude  for 
a  Job  well  done  to  the  many  Corpsmen  who 
participated  in  the  clean-up  program. 

With  best  wishes  and  my  kind  personal 
regards.  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  GRmriN, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Congress  or  the  United  Sutes. 

HotTSB   OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  10. 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly. 
Director,  Job  Corps, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kelly:  Thanks  so  much  for  your 
recent  letter  informing  me  of  the  outstand- 
ing Job  done  by  the  Job  corpsmen  in  the  re- 
moval of  dead  and  decaying  alewlfe  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  alewlfe  problem  is  a  difficult  one  and 
the  Job  was  a  dirty  Job.  Prom  all  due  reports, 
however,  the  Job  corpsmen  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  assistance  to  the  citizens 
of  Michigan. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  E.  Ruppk, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrzD  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  22. 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly, 
Director,  Job  Corps. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kelly:  I  have  had  many  first- 
hand rei>orts  on  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Job  Corpe  in  clearing  alewlfe  from  the 
beaches  in  my  district. 

All  of  you  are  to  be  commended,  thanked, 
and  congratulated. 
Sincerely, 

Girr  Vander  Jagt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  16, 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  ICelly, 
Director.  Job  Corps, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kelly:  I  appreciated  receiving 
your  account  of  the  Job  Corpsmen's  partici- 
pation In  removing  dead  alewives  from  the 
beaches  of  Lake  Michigan. 

As  representatives  of  my  district,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Ouster  Job  Corps  Center  In  Battle 
Creek  are  of  special  Interest  to  me.  This 
worthwhile  and  arduous  activity,  greatly 
helping  to  alleviate  a  crisis  situation,  is 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  me  and,  I  am 
sure,  by  my  constituents  and  the  citizens  of 
Michigan. 

Please   relay  my  personal   thanks   to   the 
Custer  Job  Corps  Center.  And  keep  up  the 
good  work. 
With  warmest  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Garry  Brown, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  August  9, 1967. 
Mr.  W  P.Kelly, 
Director,  Job  Corps, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kelly:  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter  of  August  7,  reporting  on  the  progress 
that  Job  Corps  trainees  have  made  in  help- 
ing to  clear  our  beaches  of  the  alewlfe  nui- 
sance. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation  and 
congratulations  to  the  young  men  of  the  Job 
Corps,  and  to  the  program's  administrators, 
for  the  fine  public  service  they  have  per- 
formed in  accomplishing  this  task.  It  is  in- 
deed a  most  constructive  example  of  how 
the  federal  government  can  cooperate  with 
the  states  to  help  solve  common  problems. 

Kindest  regards. 

Sincerely,  _ 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Of  Brainwashing  Republicans  and  the 
Politics  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 
Mr   NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber. 
I  have  been  brainwashed. 
It    did    not    happen    suddenly,    Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  happened,  nevertheless. 
Over  the  years  I  was  brainwashed  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  The  Republi- 
cans have  shown  me  the  error  of  my 

■ways.  _       .,.     „ 

I  suppose  I  have  heard  one  Repubhcan 
speech  on  Vietnam  too  many. 

Before  these  RepubUcans  began  talk- 
ing Mr  Speaker,  I  had  believed  that  it 
was  Hanoi  that  was  stubbornlj-  prolong- 
ing a  war  that  only  they  seem  to  want. 
But  now  the  Republicans  have  set  the 
record  straight,  by  claiming  that  it  Is 
President  Johnson  who  is  prolonging  the 
war  because  he  has  been  brainwashed  by 
his  generals. 

Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker.  Lyndon  Johnson 
Insists  upon  bombing  the  enemies'  sup- 
plies and  bases  i..  the  north  to  protect  the 
welfare  and  lives  of  American  troops 
fighting  in  the  south.  And  to  show  how 
misguided  he  is,  the  President,  has  made 
It  clear  that  he  will  stop  the  bombing 
if  only  Hanoi  would  make  a  reciprocal 

gesture  toward  deescalation. 
What  an  unreasonable  President  we 

have.  And  what  Inspired  statesmen  these 

RepubUcans    have    become.    Well,    Mr. 

Speaker,  what  all  of  this  RepubUcan  talk 

amounts  to  is  a  very  old  poUtical  game. 

It  Is  caUed:  pin  the  war  on  the  President. 

And  It  Is  played  during  election  years. 
The  rules  are  easy.  You  stick  a  verbal 

pin  In  the  Commander  In  Chief  and  you 

duck  for  cover. 


We  saw  this  game  played  during  the 
Korea  war  when  the  RepubUcans  re- 
named it,  "Truman's  war."  We  saw  it 
played  against  President  Roosevelt 
when  the  RepubUcan  Isolationists  called 
World  War  n  "Roosevelt's  war." 

The  wobbUes  and  German  sympathiz- 
ers stuck  the  pins  into  Woodrow  WUson 
just  before  our  involvement  in  World  War 
I.  And  going  way  back,  there  is  even  the 
case  of  the  pin-stickers,  who  stunmoned 
a  secret  convention  of  New  England 
States — in  Boston— to  discuss  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  secedinc  from  the  Union  in  or- 
der to  end  the  war  of  1812.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, this  plan  never  did  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  cheap  and  de- 
meaning game  this  is.  Do  we  have  any 
doubt  that  in  1968  the  RepubUcans  wiU 
be  calling  Vietnam  "Johnson's  war'? 

And  yet  the  record  wUl  show  that  none 
of  these  RepubUcan  critics  has  dared  to 
chaUenge  the  most  essential  truth  of  aU : 
That  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam 
is  vital  to  the  peace  and  security  of  aU 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Not  one  of  these  Republican  statesmen 
has  caUed  for  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  Why?  Because  they 
know— as  the  American  people  know- 
that  aggression  must  be  checked  m  Viet- 
nam or  it  will  crush  the  entire  continent 
of  Southeast  Asia  in  a  tidal  wave  of 
chaos  and  violence. 

No,  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  war. 
They  are  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  AHow  me  to  translate.  This  means 
they  are  not  opposing  the  President's 
courageous  decision  to  stand  firm  against 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
merely  exposing  the  President. 

RepubUcans  talk  is  a  very  unsubtle 
kind  of  poUtical  code.  None  of  them  wiU 
come  out  and  say  they  oppose  the  war. 
They  oppose  the  conduct  of  the  war— 
or  rather,  tlie  man  behind  the  war,  the 
man  who  directs  the  war,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  war. 

The  Republicans  know  that  criticism 
and  wars  are  natural  handmaidens  to 
one  another.  They  know  the  people  are 
unhappy  about  Vietnam:  the  Congress 
is  unhappy,  and,  heaven  knows,  the 
President  is  unhappy.  God  help  this 
country  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  war 
is  popular- 

I  beUeve  our  people  are  mature  and 
understanding  enough  to  realize  that  we 
cannot  have  peace  merely  by  hating  war. 
For  if  that  were  the  case,  peace  would 
reign  supreme  in  Vietnam  today. 

And  I  also  believe  that  our  people  real- 
ize that  Vietnam  Is  a  tough,  dirty,  and 
costly  war  that  will  not  be  ended  quickly 
or  easily. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  President's 
critics  claim  that  the  war  could  be  ended 
quickly.  Ronald  Reagan,  for  instance, 
would  consider  using  atomic  weapons 
to  end  it.  I  suppose  we  could  settle  things 
in  a  hurry  by  blowing  up  aU  of  North 
Vietnam — not  to  mention  a  few  square 
miles  of  Communist  China— right  off  the 
map. 

I  wUl  not  waste  my  coUeagues'  time  by 
reciting  some  of  the  other  absurd  sugges- 
tions   presented    by    other    RepubUcan 


strategists.  Suffice  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  there  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
defeat  the  enemj-- without  dangerously 
escalating  this  war  and  endangermg  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world— President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  would  have  dis- 
covered it. 

There  is  no  such  easy  solution,  un- 
fortunat€lv.  the  Vietcong  are  tough,  well 
disciplined,  and  expert  guerrilla  fighters. 
And  such  Is  the  nature  of  this  war  that 
no  miUtary  victory  is  deemed  likely.  The 
real  victory  is  a  poUtical  victorj-  to  win 
the  support  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  to  convince  Hanoi  to  negotiate  for 
peace. 

I  would  remind  mj-  colleagues:  We  are 
in  Vietnam  to  smother  the  flames  of  ag- 
gression, not  to  fan  them  into  an  ever- 
widening  conflagralion. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  talk  honestly  about 
all  this  Republican  politiking  on  Viet- 
nam There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  Lvndon  Johnson's  political  enemies 
are  using  Vietnam  to  gain  political  ad- 
vantage. ,,  ^^.        .  . 

That  is  what  is  behind  aU  this  cnu- 
cism  That  is  why  not  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  has  yet  come  up  with  any 
alternative  to  the  administration's  pol- 
icies that  are  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. And  that  is  why  tlie  dialogs  on 
Vietnam  are  so  wildly  irresponsible  and 
personally  abusive  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  cruel  and  malicious 
tactics  are  doomed  to  fail.  For  the  fact 
is  that  President  Jolmson  continues  to 
explore  everv  conceivable  route  to  find 
a  wav  to  ge't  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table'  And  imtil  he  does,  he  will  contmue 
to  conduct  carefully  controlled  but  effec- 
tive resistance  to  Communist  aggression 
in  the  south. 

If  there  is  a  more  reasoned  and  re- 
sponsible poUcy  than  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's, I  have  yet  to  hear  about 

/^gain  Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
that  none  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  in  the 
'White  House,  or  in  any  home  in  this 
country,  wants  for  our  young  men  to  be 
engaged  in  combat  in  Vietnam. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
has  not  sought  its  role  as  the  leading  free 
world  power:  This  role  sought  us  as  a 
people  whose  commitment  to  freedom 
stretches  beyond  our  own  boundaries. 

We  are  not  in  Vietnam  simply  because 
we  are  magnanimous  about  expending 
our  Uves  and  our  treasure.  We  are  there 
because  we  have  learned  the  lesso:is  of 
recent  historj'  which  teaches  that  to 
retreat  from  aggression  does  not  de- 
crease the  risk  of  war,  but  makes  war 
inevitable. 

This  is  the  real  issue  involved  Ui  Viet- 
nam. And  this  is  the  issue  the  American 
people  understand.  I  can  assure  the  Re- 
publicaiis  seeking  to  make  poUtical  capi- 
tal out  of  this  war,  that  the  American 
people  WiU  resist  such  poUtical  brain- 
washing from  politicians  who  ha-ve  brain- 
washed themselves  in  believing  that 
Vietnam  can  become  a  poUUcal  football 

in  1968. 

The  President  is  right  in  commiting 
this  Nation  to  the  defense  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 
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He  Is  right  In  waging  a  carefully  con- 
trolled response  to  the  Communist  ag- 
gression there  which  seeks  to  avoid  ex- 
pansion of  the  war. 

He  is  right  in  trying  every  means  to 
bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table. 

And  because  he  is  right,  the  majority 
of  Americans  will  continue  to  support 
him  and  his  policies. 

One  final  word.  Recently,  the  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  got  to  the  head  of 
the  matter  and  said  that  the  United 
States  is  right  in  the  conditions  it  set 
for  ending  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam: 

In  any  suspension  of  the  twmblng  in  North 
Vietnam  there  should  be  a  Arm  assurance 
that  It  will  lead  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
In  the  south. 

And  the  Prime  Minister  said  that — 

Although  the  United  States  for  Its  own 
p.irt  may  wish  for  peace  In  Vietnam.  It's  Im- 
portant that  such  .1  desire  should  come  from 
the  other  side  as  well. 

I  commend  these  thoughts  to  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  President,  who 
seem  to  need  perspective  and  judgment. 


Education  It  the  Road  to  Freedom, 
Security,   and  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    CEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  17,  1967 

Mr,  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dol- 
lar spent  on  education  today  means  a 
thousand  dollars  saved  on  welfare  In  the 
next  generation. 

Education  is  the  road  to  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  prosperity. 

Our  first  obligation  to  the  youngsters 
of  today  is  to  provide  a  sound  moral  edu- 
cation, for  morality  is  the  cohesive  fabric 
of  the  entire  social  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Introducing  today 
a  bill  to  provide  tax  exemptions  for  edu- 
cational expenses — a  tax  exemption  for 
funds  spent  for  higher  education,  either 
in  family,  or  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  scholarship  funds. 

In  recent  years  the  costs  of  higher 
education  have  been  advancing  rapidly, 
and  have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  both 
parents  and  students. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  attempting  to  assist  education 
by  ever-increasing  appropriations.  My 
proposal  Is  to  allow  a  proper  tax  exemp- 
tion for  educational  expenses,  and  thus 
reduce  the  demand  for  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

I  feel  that  when  someone  spenda  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  provide  himself 
or  his  children  with  a  higher  education, 
he  is  spending  money  in  the  national  In- 
terest, and  It  Is  only  fair  that  the  Nation 
try  to  ease  his  burden  through  our  tax 
laws. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
enter  a  bill  that  will  provide  a  tax  credit 


for  higher  education.  Basically,  my  bill 
provides  a  100-percent  tax  credit  on  the 
first  $200  which  is  spent  on  a  person's 
education;  75  percent  on  the  next  $300, 
and  finally.  25  percent  of  the  next  $1,000. 
As  an  individual  reaches  a  higher  tax 
bracket  the  tax  credit  will  be  greater  to 
him  in  proportion  to  an  Individual  in  a 
lower  tax  bracket.  In  order  to  help  equal- 
ize the  benefits  among  different  tax 
brackets.  I  am  providing  for  a  1 -percent 
reduction  from  the  tax  credit  for  those 
earning  an  adjusted  gross  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,000. 

The  credit  is  available  to  anyone  who 
pays  the  specified  expenses  for  someone 
trying  to  obtain  a  higher  education.  It 
is  available  to  students  who  are  trying  to 
put  themselves  through  school.  It  Is 
available  to  parents  helping  their  chil- 
dren through  college,  and  It  will  be 
available  to  other  persons  who  contrib- 
ute help.  This  measure  would  help  to 
create  individual  scholarships  in  that  the 
donor  would  receive  a  tax  credit,  and 
colleges  could  well  use  this  provision  to 
encourage  their  alumni  to  help  some  de- 
serving student. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  col- 
lege education  is  not  the  only  form  of 
additional  training  and  education 
needed.  Our  advanced  technology  creates 
an  unending  need  for  upgrading  the 
skills  of  those  engaged  In  industry  and 
science.  It  would  be  discriminatory  to 
help  only  students  attending  college.  Un- 
der my  bill  any  person  attending  a  post- 
secondary  school  such  as  business,  trade, 
technical,  and  other  vocational  institu- 
tions would  be  qualified  for  the  credit. 

There  are  many  students  in  college 
today  who  are  receiving  full  or  partial 
scholarships.  The  median  family  Income 
of  stirtents  receiving  scholarships  Is 
$8,436.  Most  State-supported  colleges 
have  a  tuition  of  less  than  $600.  My  pro- 
posal would  fiu-nlsh  a  maximum  tax 
credit  of  $675.  The  assistance  from  the 
tax  credit  measure  could  release  schol- 
arships for  the  benefit  of  those  In  greater 
need. 

In  my  own  State,  Georgia,  there  are 
n^any  outstanding  institutions  of  higher 
Jiaming.  Included  in  the  Fourth  District 
are  Georgia  State  College  and  De  Kalb 
Junior  College.  Georgia  State's  tuition 
for  three  quarters  is  $315  for  residents 
of  Georgia,  and  De  Kalb  Junior  College's 
tuition  for  two  trimesters  Is  $220  for 
residents  of  De  Kalb  County. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  $296.25  tax 
credit  for  any  Georgia  citizen  who  de- 
sired to  attend  Georgia  State. 

Also,  a  tax  credit  of  $215  would  be 
provided  for  all  those  De  Kalb  County 
residents  who  desire  to  attend  De  Kalb 
Junior  College.  Thus,  under  my  plan, 
any  resident  of  my  State  who  wishes  to 
attend  these  institutions,  and  has  the 
academic  background,  may  do  so. 

Those  college  students  who  are  work- 
ing in  order  to  pay  for  their  college  edu- 
cation will  receive  a  larger  rebate  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  the 
tax  credit.  This  rebate  will  give  them  ad- 
ditional funds  which  they  need  so  badly 
to  f>ay  for  food  and  clothing, 


Our  Nation  today  is  confronted  by 
many  thousands  of  frustrated  young- 
sters who  are  unable  to  obtain  higher 
education  because  of  the  cost  Involved. 

My  bill  helps  promote  the  American 
ideal  of  helping  those  who  desire  to  help 
themselves,  without  any  interference 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  feel  it  Is  very  important  for  these 
ambitious  young  people  to  attempt  to 
obtain  an  education  by  themselves,  in- 
stead of  having  to  rely  on  Government 
training,  or  some  other  federally  spon- 
sored program. 

Thus,  my  bill  will  allow  the  Individual 
to  provide  for  his  own  education  without 
seeking  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  therefore  urge  the  House  to  give 
this  measure  prompt  and  careful  con- 
sideration at  the  earliest  possible  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  text  of  my 
bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing section  40  as  41.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  39  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  under  sub- 
section (b),  of  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  to 
one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  providing  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other  In- 
dividual. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  peb  individual  . — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"(B)  75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
$500,  and 

"(C)  26  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

"(2)  PKORATION  or  CREDIT  WHERE  MORK 
THAN  ONE  TAXPAYER  PATS  EXPENSES. — If  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  an  individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer,  the 
credit  allowable  to  each  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  the  same  portion  jf  the 
credit  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  which 
the  amount  of  expenses  of  higher  edu.-atlon 
of  such  Individual  paid  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  Is  of  the  amount  cf  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  such  individual 
paid  by  all  taxpayers  during  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Reduction  op  credit. — The  credit  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  j>aragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  adjvisted  gross  In- 
come of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $25.0<X). 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  op  higher  education. — The 
term  'expenses  of  higher  education'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
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rollmeuut  or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  suppUee,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  InstrucUon  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  InsUtutlon  of  higher 
education. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  amount 
paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, or  slmUar  personal,  living,  or  family  ex- 
penses. In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for  tui- 
tion or  fees  included  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  expenses  which  Is  not 
separately  stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  Is  atUlbutable  to  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  shall  be  determined  under 
regtUatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(2)  Instttction  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means — 

"(A)  an  educational  Institution  (as  denned 
in  secUon  151(e)  (4))  — 

"(1)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  at)Ove  the  twelfth  grade;  and 

"(U)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c);  or 

"(B)  a  busines  or  trade  school,  or  technical 
InsUtutlon  or  other  technical  or  vocational 
school  In  any  State,  which  (U  Is  legally  au- 
thorized to  provide,  and  provides  within  that 
State,  a  program  of  postsecondary  vocational 
or  technical  education  designed  to  fit  Indi- 
viduals for  useful  employment  In  recognized 
occupations;  and  (U)  Is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  United  States  C:k)minlssioner  of 
Education;  and  (111)  has  been  in  existence 
for  two  years  or  has  been  specially  accredited 
by  the  Ckjmmlssloner  as  an  institution  meet- 
ing the  other  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(3)  State.— The  term  'State'  Includes  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Adjustment  for  certain  scholar- 
ship and  veterans'  benetits. — The  amount 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
any  Individual  during  any  period  shaU  be 
reduced  (before  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (b))  by  any  amounts  received  by  such 
individuals  during  such  period  as^ 

••(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  Is  not  Includible  In 
gross  income,  or 

"(B)  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
imder  chapter  34  or  35  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Noncbedit  and  recreational,  etc., 
COURSES. — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  Individual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection   (a)  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are  at- 
tributable to  courses  of  Instruction  for  which 
credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  reqtUrements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objective. 

"(e)  Disallowance  of  Expenses  as  Deduc- 
tions.—No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses)  for  any  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion which    (after  the   application  of  sub- 


section (b)  )  Is  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  credit  aUowed 
under  subsection  (a) .  The  preceding  sentence 
shaU  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  any  tax- 
payer who,  under  regtilatlons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  elects  not  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  this  secUon  with 
respect  to  such  expenses  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(f)  Regulations,— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng; 
"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayment  of   tax." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1966. 


Communist  Flam  for  the  Panama  Canal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WlSCONSIlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1966,  the  Panama 
Canal  transited  11,925  oceangoing  com- 
mercial vessels  flying  the  flags  of  50  na- 
Uons,  averaging  32.7  per  day.  These  facts, 
more  than  anything  else,  show  that  the 
canal  is  one  of  the  greatst  crossroads  of 
world  commerce  in  addition  to  being  the 
key  miUtary  and  strategic  center  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

As  has  been  stressed  on  many  occa- 
sions by  my  most  distinguished  and 
scholarly  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  the  control  of  this  vital 
waterway  has  long  been  a  prime  objec- 
tive in  the  operations  of  the  world  revo- 
lutionary movement  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy;  and  It 
Is  now  a  prime  target  for  Red  conquest 
of  the  Caribbean  and  all  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. The  recently  published  collection  of 
addresses  by  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Flood  on  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Ques- 
tions"— House  Document — No.  474,  89th 
Congress  Is  a  most  useful  source  for 
authentic  Information  on  the  canal  sub- 
ject, and  Is  commended  lor  reference  in 
connection  with  current  discussions  on 
proposed  new  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

One  of  the  major  points  emphasized  in 
the  indicated  volume  Is  that  the  real  Is- 
sue at  Panama  Ls  not  U.S.  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone  versus  Panamanian,  but 
the  retention  of  undiluted  U.S.  sover- 
eignty versus  Communist  control. 

This  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  If  our  Gtovem- 
ment  Is  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
canal  problem. 

In  a  recent,  able  address  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thttrmond]  before  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  he  dealt  at 
length  with  Red  plans  for  taking  over 
the  Panama  Canal,  giving  some  new  an- 
gles on  the  subject  and  calling  for  de- 
feat of  the  proposed  treaties. 


To  make  Senator  Tmnmoiro's  UlumJ- 
nating   address   easily   available   to   all 
Members  of   the  Congress,  appropriate 
agenciea  of  the  executive  branch,  mari- 
time Interests  that  use  the  canal,  trans- 
continental     transportation      Interests, 
educators,  and  publicists,  I  quote  It  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows : 
Communist   Plans  for  the  Pakama.  Canal 
(Address  by  Senator  Strom  T»urmowii,  Re- 
publican of  South  Carolina,  before  Toung 
Americans  for  Preedom  national   conven- 
tion. Plttaburgh  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  September  2.  1967) 
The  most  recent  dispatches  from  Panama 
have   been   telling   a  perplexing  story.  Last 
June  President  Johnson  and  President  Marco 
Robles  announced  that  the  two  countries  of 
the  United  States  and  the  RepubUc  of  Pan- 
ama had  completed  negotiations  on  three  new 
treaties   regarding    the    Panama    Canal.    Al- 
though  the   official    texts    of    these   Ueatles 
have  never  been  released,  the  details  are  fully 
known. 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  there  Is 
only  one  word  to  describe  their  content*. 
These  treaties  are  the  greatest  give-away 
since  (jod  gave  man  the  world  for  his  domin- 
ion. Thev  give  away  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion and'soverelgnty.  They  give  away  United 
States  land  and  property.  They  give  away 
United  States  operating  facUitlee  and  engi- 
neering works.  In  short,  they  give  away  the 
entire  VS.  Canal — and  indeed  any  new  canal 
that  the  United  States  might  build  in  Pana- 
ma—to a  dubious  operating  authority  whose 
sole  strength  is  the  slender  reed  of  promises 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Let  me  take  Just 
a  moment  to  describe  the  batch  of  three 
treaties.  The  first  and  most  important  treaty 
Is  the  basic  re-negotiated  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  This  treaty  sets  up  an  organization 
described  as  an  "International  Juridldal  En- 
tity" which  would  be  the  administrative 
agency  for  operating  the  Canal.  All  of  the 
property  that  now  belongs  to  the  United 
States  Government  would  be  turned  over 
free  of  charge  to  the  operating  agency.  The 
present  Canal  Zone  would  be  diminished 
from  the  10-mile  wide  strip  to  an  area  ap- 
proximately 1  mile  wide.  The  Canal  Admin- 
istration would  operate  its  own  court  system 
and  its  own  police  forces  in  the  Canal  area 

So  you  can  see  that  It  will  be  very  crucial 
for  Uie  safety  of  the  Canal  to  make  sure  that 
the  United  States  has  control.  Ultimate  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Is  In  a  governing  board  of 
9  men.  The  United  States  has  a  1-man  ma- 
jority on  this  board.  But  I  want  to  point  out 
that  Congress  wlU  relinquish  all  control  over 
the  appointment  of  these  men  and  has  no 
recoiirse  if  even  one  of  them  should  turn  out 
to  be  incompetent  or  acts  against  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  county. 

Furthermore,  the  executive  conUol  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Director  General  and  his 
deputy.  The  terms  of  office  of  these  men  alter- 
nate between  United  States  citizens  and 
Panamanian  citizens.  At  the  present  time,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  assume 
direct  control  instantaneously  If  dangerous 
conditions  are  warranted.  Under  the  five- 
four  board,  control  would  be  so  diluted  that 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  be  sure  that  ef- 
fective action  could  be  taken  in  time. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  aspect  ol 
this  Important  treaty.  The  formula  for  pay- 
ments are  strongly  biased  against  the  United 
States  Panamas  share  is  baaed  on  •0.17 
per  long  ton  going  up  to  tom  per  long  ton, 
year  by  year.  After  these  payments  »re  made 
to  Panama,  estimated  to  be  about  $30  mil- 
lion per  year,  then  aH  other  expen«a  of  Mm 
Canal  are  to  be  peld.  Including  overhead, 
capital   Improvement,  and  operating  fund*. 
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The  last  priority  Is  held  out  for  the  United 
States  payment  which  Is  only  $0.08  per  long 
ton  and  going  up  to  $0.10  per  long  ton.  The 
efifect  of  these  Increased  payments  will  \in- 
doubtedly  result  In  Increased  tolls  which 
coxild  easily  be  as  high  as  25"'  . 

The  second  treaty  Is  the  proposed  status 
of  forces  treaty  which  defines  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  our  military  forces  sta- 
tioned to  defend  the  Canal.  One  of  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  of  this  treaty  Is  that  It 
provides  for  a  committee  to  confer  when  any 
special  action  is  necessary  to  defend  out- 
breaks of  Insurrection  or  enemy  attack.  The 
treaty  stipulates  that  In  the  event  that  the 
committee  falls  to  come  to  agreement  on 
what  measure  can  be  taken  that  the  con- 
troversy win  be  directed  toward  the  respec- 
tive governments  through  proper  channels. 
This  Is  an  extremely  cumbersome  arrange- 
ment, and  Is  another  example  of  civilians 
dictating  a  no-wln  military  policy  without 
any  consideration  for  the  experience  and  pro- 
fessional Judgment  of  the  military  experts. 

Another  feature  of  this  treaty  Is  a  provi- 
sion that  the  Panamanian  Flag  shall  fly  over 
all  United  States  bases  on  Panamanian  soil. 
The  United  States  Flag  cannot  fly  unless  Pan- 
ama gives  special  permission.  No  other  base 
agreement  that  we  have  anywhere  In  the 
world  stoops  so  low  as  to  strike  the  American 
Flag. 

The  third  treaty  gives  us  an  option  to  build 
a  so-called  sea  level  canal  somewhere  in 
Panama.  At  this  point  we  do  not  know 
whether  a  sea  level  canal  Is  technically  or 
economically  feasible.  Congress  currently  has 
authorized  a  study  which  will  take  at  least 
three  years  to  complete.  It  Is  Insane  to  pro- 
pose a  treaty  for  building  a  sea  level  canal 
when  we  don't  even  know  that  such  a  canal 
can  be  built  At  the  very  least,  these  treaties 
should  be  held  up  until  the  sea  level  study 
IS  complete.  Furthermore,  If  a  seal  level  canal 
Is  built,  the  control  structure  will  be  virtu- 
ally Identical  to  the  proposal  In  the  new 
treaties  with  one  exception:  The  door  Is  held 
open  to  Internationalization  In  the  construc- 
tion and  financing  of  a  sea  level  canal.  This 
would  dilute  our  control  even  more. 

But  In  spite  of  this  give-away,  the  most  re- 
cent dispatches  from  Panama  are  Indeed 
perplexing.  These  dispatches  report  that 
there  Is  tremendous  opposition  growing  with- 
in the  ranks  of  Panamanian  politics  to  ap- 
proval of  the  treaties.  We  hear  that  President 
Marco  Robles  Is  being  attacked  on  all  sides. 
The  plans  for  the  formal  ceremony  of  sign- 
ing the  treaties,  which  according  to  Informed 
sources  was  scheduled  for  three  weeks  ago  in 
Washington,  have  been  put  off  Indefinitely. 
President  Robles  sought  to  make  these 
treaties  his  political  triumph,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  treaties  will  cause  him  nothing 
but  tribulation. 

These  reports  have  caused  great  concern 
and  puzzlement  throughout  many  quarters 
In  the  United  States.  Many  men  thought 
that  the  generous  give-away  attitude  re- 
flected in  these  treaties  would  appease  Pan- 
amanian nationalism.  When  the  treaty  nego- 
tiators sat  down  two  years  ago,  the  United 
States  held  almost  all  the  cards. 

We  had,  first  of  all,  sovereignty — operating 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Secondly,  we 
had  won  independence  for  Panama  and  fur- 
nished Panama  with  the  main  source  of  de- 
velopment and  support.  Thirdly,  we  have 
had  a  history  of  generous  concessions  and 
easy  relations  with  Panama  since  the  first 
treaty  was  signed  In  1903. 

Th«  only  card  that  Panama  held  was  the 
somewhat  dubious  power  ot  blackmail,  a 
power  growing  out  of  extreme  Nationalist 
activities.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason 
why  a  strong  powerful  nation  like  the  United 
States  should  give  in  to  the  petty  blackmail 


on    the    fluctuating    Panamanian    political 
scene. 

Yet  when  the  negotiation  game  was  over, 
Panama  got  up  with  the  whole  pot.  We 
played  as  though  we  wanted  to  lose.  Many  of 
our  United  States  liberals,  particularly  those 
who  are  most  liberal  with  the  taxpayers'  in- 
vestments, have  been  genuinely  puzzled  by 
the  ominous  turn  which  events  have  taken 
in  recent  days,  with  the  stirring  up  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaties. 

However,  those  who  have  been  watching 
the  Panamanian  scene  closely  for  some  time 
were  not  surprised.  Early  In  July  Just  shortly 
after  the  treaties  were  announced.  I  made 
a  short  speech  before  the  Senate  pointing  out 
what  the  long-term  aspirations  of  the  Pana- 
manian Nationalist  sentiments  were  in  re- 
gard to  the  Canal. 

From  statements  In  the  Spanish  language 
press,  it  was  clear  that  the  Nationalists  were 
prepared  to  urge  extreme  measures  Among 
their  objectives  were:  First,  that  Panama 
aspires  to  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
Panama  Canal  that  Egypt  has  to  the  Suez 
Canal  and  proposes  to  nationalize  it.  Second, 
that  Panama  repudiates  the  idea  of  Interna- 
tionalization. Third,  that  Panama  Is  deter- 
mined to  have  complete  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  Fourth,  that  Panama  Is  con- 
sidering closing  its  territorial  waters  around 
the  Canal  Zone — a  jurisdiction  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States — as  a  trap  to  get 
its  demands. 

Prom  these  and  other  objectives.  It  was 
soon  to  be  clear  that  the  contents  of  the 
proposed  treaties  would  not  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Panamanian  politics.  Insofar  as 
the  United  States  maintained  any  kind  of 
indirect  control  at  all.  or  retained  any  pow- 
er, however  bridled,  to  protect  the  Canal  and 
Its  Installations — to  that  extent  the  Pana- 
manian Nationalists  would  remain  dissatis- 
fied. 

The  latest  word  is  that  even  the  most  re- 
sponsible of  the  forces  opposing  the  treaty 
are  demanding  that  President  Robles  re- 
negotiate four  principal  items  in  the  treaty 
which  give  minimum  safeguards  for  the  ex- 
tensive U.S.  interests  in  the  Canal.  These 
four  objections  are:  Rrst,  that  the  provi- 
sions in  the  treaties  for  special  courts  In 
the  area  of  the  Canal  would  result  In  courts 
that  would  be  outside  Panamanian  Juridical 
control.  Second,  the  special  f>olice  force  in 
the  Canal  area  would  have  exclusive  author- 
ity and  not  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
Panama.  Third,  the  governing  body  of  the 
Canal  administration  would  be  weighted  with 
5  to  4  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  the  Na- 
tionalists would  prefer  the  other  way  around. 
Fourth,  the  provision  for  the  use  of  Pana- 
manian territory  by  U.S.  armed  forces  de- 
fending the  Canal  is  regarded  as  an  imposi- 
tion upon  Panamanian  sovereignty. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  U.S. 
control  exerted  through  these  four  points  Is 
so  weak  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  ovir 
Interests.  The  special  Canal  courts  would  be 
employing  a  new  body  of  law  which  would 
not  necessarily  have  the  same  protection  as 
U.S.  law.  The  police  force  would  be  under  the 
control  of  a  weak  authority  which  would  have 
difficulty  coping  with  unexpected  or  large 
disturbances.  The  5  to  4  margin  on  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  administration  depends 
entirely  upon  the  character  and  ability  and 
Inclination  of  the  men  who  are  appointed  to 
the  United  States  seats  by  the  United  States 
President. 

Finally,  the  provisions  for  the  United  States 
defense  bases  In  Panama  are  weakened  by 
the  giving  of  priority  to  Panamanian  uses. 
Although  the  Panamanians  want  more  than 
this,  these  protections  are  ridiculously  weak 
when  compared  to  the  firm  position  which  we 
now  enjoy  and  seem  Intent  upon  abandoning. 


The  question  then  Is,  why  Is  Panamanian 
N.itlonalism  intent  upon  rejecting  the  United 
States  give-away? 

The  answer  ts  that  in  terms  of  political  ac- 
tion. Panamanian  Nationalism  Is  nearly  Im- 
possible to  distinguish  from  Communism. 

Now  I  grant  that  the  motives  of  many  Na- 
tionalists may  be  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  Communists.  I  grant  that  many  Pana- 
manian politicians  are  not  looking  beyond 
their  shores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
munists have  had  their  eye  on  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  very  first  days  when  Com- 
munism seized  power  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  famous  memoirs  of  John  Reed,  Ten 
Days  That  Shook  the  World,  this  American 
observer  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  reported 
that  the  Soviet  representative  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  in  1919,  Comrade  Skobelev. 
was  Instructed  by  the  Soviet  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  demand  that  "all  straits  opening 
into  inland  seas  as  well  as  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals  be  neutralized."  This  grand 
strategy  of  the  Communists  has  endured 
down  to  the  most  recent  days  when,  during 
the  Suez  crises  in  June,  the  Soviets  once  more 
demanded  that  all  great  waterways  be  Inter- 
nationalized. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Soviets  have  their 
eye  on  the  Panama  Canal.  This  Is.  of  course, 
an  important  waterway  In  world  trade.  But 
It  Is  even  more  Important  as  a  vital  artery  to 
American  trade.  Two-thirds  of  all  cargo  going 
through  the  Panama  Canal  is  either  bound  to 
an  American  port  or  is  coming  from  an  Amer- 
ican port.  Those  who  wish  to  bury  the  United 
States  must  begin  by  blocking  the  Panama 
Canal. 

But  in  time  of  war  the  Canal  takes  on  an 
entirely  new  significance.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  5,300  combat  vessels  used  the 
Canal  and  8,500  other  ships  carried  troops  or 
military  cargo  through  it.  For  reasons  of 
safety,  no  Axis  ships  could  be  permitted  to 
go  through.  Of  course,  none  would  have  dared 
come  within  hailing  distance  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Canal.  Similarly,  during  the  Korean 
war,  over  1,000  U.S.  Government  vessels  tran- 
sited the  Panama  Canal  to  carry  troops, 
supplies,  and  war  materiel  to  U.S.  troops  In 
Korea. 

Despite  the  fact  that  those  who  say  that 
the  Canal  is  outmoded  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
warfare.  It  continues  to  be  an  Important 
supply  line  to  Vietnam.  U.S.  Government  and 
U.S.  Government  chartered  vessels  transiting 
the  Canal  Increased  In  number  from  394  to 
725  In  the  period  of  fliscal  year  1965-66.  The 
cargo  carried  Jumped  from  1.9  million  to  3  2 
million  long  tons.  Although  these  figures  are 
the  most  recent  available,  they  are  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  In  the  period  be- 
fore escalation  really  began  In  the  buildup 
of  military  supplies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Nuclear  warfare  could  destroy  the  Panama 
Canal — or  Indeed  any  canal,  even  a  sea  level 
canal.  However,  we  must  presume  that  wars 
will  continue  to  be  fought  as  at  present,  to 
wit,  in  non-nuclear  engagements.  In  that 
case,  the  Canal  provides  the  Navy  and  sup- 
porting Merchant  Marine  with  Interior  lines 
of  sea  communications,  far  shorter  than  the 
routes  around  Cape  Horn  or  Cape  Good  Hope. 
If  the  Canal  were  blocked,  a  large  part  of  the 
U.S.  railroad  capacity  would  have  to  be  used 
to  shuttle  troops  and  supplies  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific. 

Even  If  the  Canal  were  closed  In  peace- 
time, the  cost  to  the  United  States  would  be 
great.  Millions  of  dollars  would  be  added  to 
U.S.  shipping  costs,  and  as  much  as  two 
weeks  tUne  in  ocean  shipments.  Japan,  one  of 
the  largest  buyers  of  U.S.  coal,  would  prob- 
ably have  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply. 
California  and  other  West  Coast  states  would 
begin  to  feel  an  almost  Instantaneous  blight. 
Steel  shortages  would  begin  to  affect  almost 
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all  West  Coast  manufacturing.  On  the  East 
Coast,  many  of  the  canned  foods  which  we 
take  ior  granted,  such  as  pears  and  pine- 
apples, would  become  very  expensive. 

Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  one  of  the  big 
West  Coast  fruit  and  vegetable  packers,  has 
estimated  that  it  alone  would  need  75  to  8U 
more  railroad  cars  in  the  next  60  days  if  the 
Canal  were  closed.  I  think  that  no  one  would 
disagree    that    the    closing    of    the    Panama 
canal,  or  its  take-over  by  a  hostile  nation, 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  U.S.  economy   It 
is   no   wonder,   then,   that  the    Communists 
have  given  It  the  No.  1  long-range  priority. 
Americans    sometimes    have    difficulty    In 
imagining  how  a  fiercely  Nationalist  country 
like  Pan^a,  could  become  the  tool  of  Com- 
munist policy.  A  recent  publication  of  the 
Senate  Internal   Security   Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  recently  chose  Panama 
as  a  hvpothetical  case  in  the  study  of  Soviet 
propaganda  techniques.  Allow  me  to  quote. 
"On  the  day  the  government  of  Panama 
falls  under  the  control  of  some  Popular-Na- 
tional-Progressive  Anti-imperialist  Front  of 
Liberation,  the  United  States  could  be  ma- 
neuvered into  relinquishment  of  the  Panama 
Canal  without  using  a  single  missile  from  its 
billion  dollar  armament.  This  is  a  very  real 
and    possible    imminent    development^  The 
Front  might  consist  of  500  students    60  Ser- 
geants.    50     professors.     40     Journalists      30 
lawyers,  and  20  longshoremen,  gathered  frotn 
the  back  rooms  of  a  dozen  cafes,  and  united 
around  10  Soviet  agents  at  a  cost  to  Moscow 
of  some  half  million  dollars." 

Those  who  have  not  studied  Communist 
hlstorv  and  Comanunist  techniques  cannot 
possibly  imagine  the  tremendous  leverage 
that  even  10  Soviet  agents  who  might  appear 
to  be  Panamanian  Nationalists  can  have  in 
such  a  case. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  hypothetical 
study  made  by  a  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
to  another  study  published  in  a  theoretical 
periodical,  the  World  Marxist  Revieu:,  which 
is  of  course,  a  public  organ  of  the  laterna- 
tlonal  Communist  conspira<:y.  The  World 
Marxist  Review  has  already  laid  forth  the 
Communist  strategy  for  the  takeover  of  Pan- 
ama Now  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am 
not  quoting  from  some  musty  document 
born  out  of  the  Stalinism  of  the  '30  s  This 
article  was  published  in  March,  1965.  almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiation  of  the  present  Panama  treaties 
thit  have  been  proposed  by  the  Johnson  and 
Robles  administration.  Let  me  quote: 

••The  People's  Partv  of  Panama  ( the  Com- 
munist Party)  has  charted  the  road  along 
which  revolution  can  be  carried  out.  The  only 
solution  seen  at  present  Is  the  transfer  of 
the  power  to  the  people— workers,  peasants, 
forward-looking  intellectuals  in  the  midcHe 
sections,  and  groups  of  the  bourgeoisie  who 
want  radical  reforms.  Considering  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  situation,  it  Is  doubtful 
U  these  reforms  can  be  achieved  the  parlia- 
mentary way. 

••In  the  opinion  of  our  party,  the  na- 
tional liberation  revolution  in  Panama  will 
pass  through  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage, 
the  ta£k  will  be  to  set  up  a  national,  demo- 
cratic, peoples-government  which  will  con- 
sistently carry  out  an  agrarian  reform,  pur- 
sue an  "independent  foreign  policy,  do  away 
with  corruption,  take  vigorous  steps  to  de- 
velop the  national  industry,  and  embark  on 
deep-going  economic  and  social  reforms." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  break  away 
from  the  text  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  next  suatement  which  appears  in  the 
World  Marxist  Review.  Let  me  quote; 

••It  is  extremely  important  In  the  first  stage 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  unity,  an  alliance  with 
all  the  forces  interested  in  these  changes 
(irrespective   of  their  ideology).   The  party 


resolutions  state  that  only  a  revolutionary 
peoples  government,  uniting  all  segments  oi 
the  nation  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  will  be 
able  in  the  second  stage  of  the  revolution  to 
combat  the  U.S.  and  its  monopolies,  to  re- 
move the  imperialist  ulcer  and  pave  the  way 
to  nationalization  of  the  Canal. 

The  immediate  aim  of  this  struggle  Is  to 
deflate  the  oligarchy,  compel  it  to  show 
itself  in  its  true  colors  as  the  direct  agent 
of  U.S.  imperialism,  and  thus  shorten  its 
davs  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  achieve  the 
complete  liberation  of  the  country.  To  this 
end,  the  Communists  will  use  all  forms  ot 
activity." 

This  article  from  the  World  Maxist  Review 
explains  clearly  why  the  Nationalist  agita- 
tion in  Panama  has  grown  so  intense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Communist  strategy. 
President  Robles  represents  the  so-called 
"ollgarchv  ••  Therefore,  the  Communists  are 
attacking  him  and  his  treaty.  They  will  de- 
mand an  independent  foreign  policy.  They 
will  demand  that  the  alleged  corruption  o. 
the  oligarchy  be  done  away  with.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  Conmiunist  plan.  It  is  clear  that 
the\'  will  allv  themselves  with  the  Nation- 
alists so  closely  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Insofar  as 
we  assist  the  plans  of  the  Nationalist^,  we 
are  advancing  the  first  stage  of  the  Com- 
munist strategy. 

It  is  mv  beUef  that  the  present  treaties 
play  into  the  hands  of  this  Communist  strat- 
et'v  For  example,  one  of  the  most  significant 
sl^tions  of  the  proposed  treaty  turns  over  all 
the  auxiliary  enterprises  connected  with  the 
Canal  to  '■private  enterprise. ■'  The  terms  of 
the  treaty  make  it  clear  that  only  tbose  fa- 
vored by  the  Panamanian  Government  will  be 
allowed  to  bid  on  the  operation  of  these 
enterprises.  Moreover,  the  treaty  makes  it 
plain  that  if  competitive  bidding  is  unsatis- 
factory, the  contracts  will  be  awarded  by 
negotiation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  arrangement  makes 
it  appear  as  though  well-established  and  go- 
ing businesses  are  being  turned  over  to  the 
Panamanian  oligarchy  to  fatten  their  pock- 
ets This  provision  makes  it  appear  as  though 
the  bidding  will  provide  a  ready  field  for  all 
kinds  of  corruption  and  kick-backs. 

It  does  not  matter  N.hether  this  situation 
will  come  to  pass  or  not.  The  treaty  terms 
are  fr.^med  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  Com- 
munists their  rallying  point.  They  will  press 
for  a  government,  to  quote  the  World  Marx- 
ist Reinew.  "uniting  all  segments  of  the  na- 
tion opposed  to  the  oligarchy."  This  means 
the  downfall  of  the  Robles  regime  according 
to  the  Communist  plan. 

This  is  the  stage  we  are  witnessing  now  m 
the  vicious  attacks  against  the  treaties  in  the 
Robles  government.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  second  stage  of  the  plan  is  '•to  combat 
the  U.S.  and  its  monopolies  .  .  .  and  pave 
the  way  to  nationalization  of  the  Canal." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  treaties  seem 
tailor-made   to   fit   Communist   propaganda 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  chief 
negotiators    for   President   Robles   is   a   self- 
avowed  Marxist  intellectual.  Diogenes  de  la 
Rosa    Senor  de  la  Rosa  has  a  history  that 
the  liberal  Journals  Uke  to   describe   as  "a 
very    colorful    past."    It    is    well    known    In 
Panama   that   for   years   the   sympathies   of 
Diogenes    de    la   Rosa    have    lain    with    the 
Trotskyite    Communists.    I    would    Uke    to 
quote  to  vou  a  sarcastic  comment  which  the 
columnist    in    the    Spanish    newspaper    "El 
Mundo"  made  on  August  17.  The  columnist 
who   writes    under   the   by-line   of    Plcando 
commented  that  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  Is  now 
labelling  those  who  oppose  the  new  treaties 
as    "Communists    and    traitors."    Plcando's 
sarcastic    comment    was    "How    times    have 
Changed  for  Comrade  de  la  Rosa." 


The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  true 
Nationalist  aims  from  issues  which  the  Com- 
munists can  use  to  agitate  their  two-part 
plan  should  make  us  wary  oi  ^y  arrange- 
ment in  the  Canal  Zone  which  would  weaken 
our  control.  Despite  so-called  safeguards 
written  into  the  Treaty,  we  will  no  longer 
have  the  direct  physical  control  of  the  terri- 
tory and  security  of  the  Canal  area  which 

we  now  have.  .     ^^     ,.         „# 

If  we  accept  these  treaties  In  the  hope  ol 
solidifying  a  fairiy  moderate  government  In 
Panama,  the  only  Uilng  we  will  accomplish 
Is  to  make  that  government  the  target  of 
increasingly  strong  Communist  pressures  By 
throwing  upon  a  small  nation  a  responsibiUty 
which  it  doesn't  have  the  capability  to  exer- 
cise, we  are  endangering  the  freedom  and 
independence   of   that   government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  arrangement 
under  which  the  United  States  gives  up  its 
effecUve  sovereignty  can  be  made  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  any  better  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  Canal  than  to  protect  it  ourselves. 
We  have  the  sovereignty  and  Jtirlsdiction 
over  the  Canal  bv  treaty.  We  own  the  land 
bv  separate  purchase.  We  are  twice  owners  of 
the  Canal  by  treaty  and  purchase.  There  is 
no  compelUng  reason  to  turn  over  its  admin- 
istration to  a  complicated  international  ad- 
ministration, under  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
a  weak  country. 

If  we  accept  the  blackmail  of  Panamanian 
politics,  then  we  will  be  following  a  policy 
which  accurately  complements  the  two-stage 
Communist    plan    outlined    in    the     World 
Marxist   Review.   We   see   that   plan   already 
operating  in  the  daily  headlines  of  our  news- 
papers today.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  stunning 
defeat   we  must  Immediately  change  course. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  these 
treaties  should  not  and  must  not   be  con- 
firmed To  prevent  their  confirmaUon,  public 
opinion    must    crystallize    and    make    itself 
known  so  that  the  Senate  will  realize  the  im- 
portance of   the  Canal  to   this  Nation.  Tou 
can  have  a  vital  part  In  energizing  pubnc 
opinion    and    alerting    our    public    officials. 
Write  to  the   President,   ■write   to  your  two 
Senators,  and  have  others  write   I  have  been 
getting   hundreds   of    letters   on   the   Canal 
question,  and  I  know  what  effect  letters  can 

have. 

We  must  not  Jeopardize  the  security  of  our 
nation  by  allowing  the  confirmation  of  these 
proposed  treaties  with  Panama. 


Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1%7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1967 
Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  the  movement 
to  make  Columbus  Day  into  a  national 
hoUdav.  It  has  had  my  sympathy  because 
Columbus  was  the  discoverer  of  our  con- 
tinent He  is,  in  very  real  measure,  the 
father  of  our  civilization.  It  is  only  just 
that  this  achievement  be  recognized  as 
the  source  of  our  own  presence  on  this 
continent  and  as  a  genuine  turning  point 
In  history. 

But  I  support  the  designation  of  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  a  national  hoUday  for  a 
second  reason.  Columbus  has  come  to  be 
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a  symbol  In  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans of  recent  Immigrant  descent,  not 
only  from  Italy  but  from  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World.  Columbus'  tri- 
umph Is  their  triumph.  To  approve  the 
legislation   enshrining   Columbus   would 


be  an  £ict  not  only  of  justice  but  of  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  contribution  of 
the  Immigrant  to  America's  strength  and 
culture.  This  is  not  a  visionary  notion.  I 
thlnlc  this  is  an  important  legislation  in 
that    It    would    represent    the    Nation's 


gratitude  not  only  to  a  great  man,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  but  also  to  the  millions 
who  followed  him  from  the  Old  World 
to  make  the  land  in  which  we  live.  I 
salute  all  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
on  this  Columbus  Day,  1967. 
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Uoited  States 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  Tm.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  the  baffling  pressures 
and  problems  of  the  times  in  which  our 
lives  are  set  bring  to  our  lips  a  cry  of  our 
inadequacy. 

Who  L  siifBclent  for  these  things? 

At  this  altar  of  prayer,  set  up  so  long 
ago  by  our  fathers,  we  pause  asking  that 
Thy  enabling  might  may  undergird  our 
weakness. 

Show  us  the  high  adventure  that 
awaits  us  in  these  days  of  destiny. 

Reveal  to  us  how  vast  are  the  issues 
and  how  great  the  enterprise  committed 
now  to  our  hands  in  the  tangled  affairs  of 
our  agitated  world. 

In  a  time  that  calls  for  heroism,  make 
heroes  of  us  all,  rising  with  courage  to 
the  challenge  of  evil,  putting  on  Thy 
armor  to  withstand  the  forces  that  war 
against  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  our 
race.  Thy  children. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11456)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  that  the  House  insisted  on  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  13  to  the  bill. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Jerre  S.  Williams,  of  Teraa,  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  AdmlnlBtratlve  Conference  of  the 
trnited  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


.  0  <  I 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  17.  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
CXtn 1840— Part  32 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATT: 
The    legislative    clerk    proceeded 


to 


read  sundry  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Roger  W.  Tubby,  of  New 
York,  to  be  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S  DESK— COAST   GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  r-!f erred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amkndmint  or  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  Farm  CREDrr  Act  of  1933 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Thibb  Peeference  and  Sestk  Preterxncx 
classmcations  for  certain  aukns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI£ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 
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By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ol  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

"Alaska  Statb  Legislatur* — HJR  3 
"A  Joint  resolution  xiiglng  the  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  requeet  for  sup- 
plemental funds  needed  to  assist  the  na- 
tive* throughout  Alaslca 
■•Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  1967  fishing  season  haa  been 
one    of    the    poorest    In    the    history    of    the 

state:  and  ^  ^, 

•Whereas  the  effects  of  this  devastating 
season  will  be  felt  not  in  a  few  areas  but 
throughout  the  state:  and 

"Whereas  the  Tanana  Valley  flood  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1967,  tas  caused  great  loes  and  hard- 
ship to  the  Natives  of  that  area;  and 

••Whereas  tl-e  biyden  of  finding  employ- 
ment and  subsutence  for  the  Natives  af- 
fected by  both  the  fishing  and  flood  disaster 
will  fall  upon  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

•Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
found  that  Its  present  appropriation  Is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  assistance 
needed:  ,  ,   . 

'•Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Legislature 
urges  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  consider  the  ramifications  of  the 
disastrous  fishing  season  and  the  Tanana 
Valley  flood  on  the  Native  population  of  the 
sUteand  to  recommend  that  a  supplemental 
appropriation  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
emergency  relief  to  affected  Alaska  Natives. 

•'Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Kpproprla- 
tlons  Committee:  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Mahon.  ChaL-man  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  the  Honorable  Charles  L. 
Schultze  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
and  to  rhe  Honor-  ble  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruenlng.  U.S.  Senators. 
and  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock.  U.S. 
Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation m  Congress. 

"Passed  by   the  House   October   1.  1967. 
"William  K.  Boardba-^n. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"iKKWk    CaSHXN. 

••Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  October  3. 1967 
"John  Butjiovich, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"EMTLOU  liLO'TD, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"(Signed)      Waltw*  J.  Hickk,. 

'Governor  of  Alaska." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaaka;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

••Alaska  Statk  Lecislaturs — HJR  4 
"A  Joint  resolution  requesUng  the  Alaska 
Congressional  Delegation  to  Intr'-duce  leg- 
UlaUon  to  cover  Alaska  shortfalls  In  reve- 
nue due  to  natural  disaster  of  August 
14.  1967 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

••Whereas  the  flood  disaster  of  August  14. 
1967.  has  had  a  grave  Impact  on  state  reve- 
nues and  will  continue  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  for  some  time  In  the  future:  and 

••■Whereas  It  Is  of  benefit  to  the  entire  na- 
tion that  the  Alaska  economy  once  again  gain 
a  disposition  of  vitality  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible:  and 

••Whereas  It  will  Uke  several  years  for  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  make  up  for  the  shortfalls 
It  has  suffered  In  revenue  and  Is  sure  to  suf- 
fer In  the  future  due  to  the  magnitude  of 
thU  natural  disaster: 


•'Be  It  resolved  that  the  Alaska  delegation 
In  Congress  Is  respectfuUy  requested  to  In- 
troduce without  delay  legislation  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  directly  relieving  the  bur- 
den  of   the  above   mentioned   shortfalls  in 


roTenue. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hay  den.  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee:  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  Speaker  of  the  House;  the  Honorable 
George  H.  Mahon.  Chairman  -^f  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee;  and  the  Honor- 
able E.  L.  Bartiett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Gruenlng  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Con- 

"Passed  by  the  House  October  1,  1967 
"William  K.  Boardman, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"iRKNk  CaSHXN, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  October  3, 1967 
•'John  Botkovich, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Emtlou  Llotd, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"(Signed)     Walter  J.  Hickel, 

"Governor  of  Alaska." 


S.  1327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 
Momtazee  (Rept.  No.  663) ; 

S.  2120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  D. 
Neugart  (Rept.  No.  664);  and 

3.  2248.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Joi« 
Fuentes  Roca  ( Rept.  No.  665) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  107.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Olta  Rita 
Leola  Ines  (Rept.  No.  666) . 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2072.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Nestor  S. 
Cueto  (Rept.  No.  643); 

8.  2091.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Campuzano  (Rept.  No.  644); 

S.  2168.  A  bin  for   the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Pina  y  Gil  ( Rept.  No.  645) ; 

S.  2175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
EmUlo  Salgnet  y  Crespo  (Rept.  No.  646); 

S.  2191.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Jose  Suarez  Diaz  (Rept.  No.  647); 

S.  2193.  A  bin  lor  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez  (Rept.  No.  648) ; 

S.  2256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marga- 
rita Lorlgados  (  Rept.  No.  649) ; 

S.  2286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  Shlh 
Gum  Lee  (Rept  No.  650) ; 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Llm  Al 
Ran  and  Llm  Soo  Ran  (Rept.  No.  651) ; 

HM.  1960.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Angellque 
Kousoulas  (Rept.  No.  662); 

H  R.  2464.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Too 
Young  Hui  and  her  daughter.  Ok  Young 
(Rept.  No.  663); 

HJl.  2978.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Yong  Ok 
Espantoeo  (Rept.  No.  684); 

H.R.  3430.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tim  Mel 
Lam  (Rept.  No.  666); 

H.R.  3497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Velasquez  Huerta  (Rept.  No.  656); 

H.R.  4534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Bemadette  Llnehan  (Rept.  No.  667) ;  and 

H.R.  5216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Campo  (Rept.  No.  658) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in 
certain  cases  (Rept.  No.  667) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

3.  866.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Biancarosso  (Rept.  No.  669) ; 

S.  872.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
Renlglo  Fabre  SoUno  (Frank  R.  S.  Fabre) 
(Rept.  No.  660); 

S.  1129.  A  bill  for  relief  of  Demetera  Lanl 
Angelopoulos  (Rept.  No.  661) : 

S.  1 180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Jacalne 
(Rept.  No.  662); 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S  2548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Chlng 
Wo    Chan  Shek  Fal,  LI  Sul  Chung,  Ma  Ah 
Yee,  Man  Klu,  Ng  Blng  Cheung;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased  assist- 
ance to  hosplUl  diploma  schools  ol  nursing; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S  2550.  A    bni    to    extend    Letters    Patent 
Numbered  2.322,210  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See   the  remarks  of   Mr.   Hart  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
S.  2651.  A  bin  to  impose  annual  quotas  on 
the  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  or  muri- 
ate of  potash  which  may  be  imported  Into 
the  United  Stotes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. .        .  _ 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  RIBICOFF: 
S  2552.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  antifriction  ball  and  roner  bearings  and 
parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McOXE)  : 
8  3553    A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  and 
to  reallocate  the   costs  of  the  Kortes  unit. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Wyoming,  for 
fishery  conservation:    to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  r«»narks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Latjsche 
and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  2654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  flat   glass  imported  Into  the 
United  States  by  affording  foreign  supplying 
nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change 
In  the  VS.  flat  glass  market;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S  2555.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  Investigate  and  re- 
port to  the  rongress  on  the  advisability  of 
estabUshlng  a  national  park  or  other  unit  of 
the  national  park  system  In  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  re- 
gion of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartke) ;  1 

S.  2556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  watch  movements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Tarborouoh.  Mr.  Inotjte, 
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Mr.  PONO,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Monbale. 

Mr.     Bartlett,    Mr.     TTDXNOe,    Mr. 

Randolph,    Mr.    Long    of    Missouri, 

Mr.  Maonuson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hart, 

and  Mr.  Smatrers)  : 
S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  caUed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  January 
1970.  to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  assist  the  States  In  conducting  slnUlar 
conferences  on  aging  prior  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading. ) 


EXTENSION  OP  PATENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  entitled 
"To  extend  Letters  Patent  No.  2,322,210, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

In  1939  Mr.  Bert  N.  Adams  using  his 
own  ingenuity  began  experimenting  in 
his  home  kitchen  in  Queens  Village,  Long 
Island,  in  the  development  of  a  new  non- 
rechargeable,  as  opposed  to  a  storage, 
electrical  battery.  He  discovered  that  by 
the  use  of  a  magnesium  positive  electrode 
and  a  negative  electrode  comprising  cu- 
prous chloride  fused  with  a  carbon  cata- 
lytic agent  In  a  light  container  the  bat- 
tery would  provide  constant  voltage  and 
current  for  a  long  life  without  the  use  of 
acids,  conventionally  employed  In  storage 
batteries.  It  also  did  not  generate  dan- 
gerous  fumes.  The  battery  could  be  ac- 
tivated by  plain  or  salt  water. 

The  Adams  battery  is  operable  In  tem- 
peratures from  65°  below  zero  Fahrenheit 
to  200°  Fahrenheit  since  the  constant 
chemical  reactions  in  the  battery  liber- 
ated large  quantities  of  heat.  'SVhen  once 
activated  by  the  addition  of  water,  the 
battery  continued  to  deliver  electricity  at 
a  voltage  which  remained  essentially  con- 
stant regardless  of  the  rate  at  which  cur- 
rent was  withdrawn  in  use.  Since  the 
battery  was  not  activated  until  water  was 
added,  it  could  be  stored  indefinitely. 

Adams  applied  In  1941  for  letters  pat- 
ent which  was  issued  as  No.  2,322,210  in 
1943.  After  the  filing  of  his  application 
Adams  decided  in  1942  that  his  invention 
had  many  potential  military  uses.  He  dis- 
closed his  invention,  the  benefits  of  his 
research,  know-how  and  a  number  of 
his  batteries  to  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps,  all 
at  Its  request.  Mr.  Adams  was  promised 
that  tests  would  be  made  and  he  would 
be  advised  of  the  results.  He  was  not  so 
advised. 

The  scientists  of  the  Signal  Corps  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  were  not  con- 
vinced on  the  battery's  performance 
However,  in  November  1942,  the  Signal 
Corps  changed  its  mind  and  concluded 
the  battery  was  feasible.  The  Govern- 
ment then  entered  into  contracts  with 
various  batterj'  manufacturers  for  Its 
procurement.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Adams 
was  not  advised  of  this  change  of  deci- 
sion nor  of  the  procurement  contracts. 
The  battery  was  found  by  the  Gtovern- 
ment  adaptable  to  many  old  and  new 
purposes.  In  fact,  in  1956  the  Signal 
Corps   Engineering    Laboratories   noted 


that  the  addition  of  water  activated  bat- 
teries "has  brought  about  developments 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  tech- 
nically or  economically  impractical."  The 
reference  to  'economically  impractical" 
undoubtedly  related  to  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  the  Adams  batteries  were  ap- 
proximately one-flfth  the  cost  of  storage 
batteries  using  silver  chloride  and  mag- 
nesium electrodes. 

In  spite  of  the  Government's  procure- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bat- 
teries infringing  the  Adam.s'  patent  dur- 
ing the  years  since  1943  and  saving  many 
million  dollars,  as  much  as  perhaps  $39 
million,  It  disregarded  repeated  requests 
and  never  informed  Mr.  Adams.  The  Su- 
preme Court  termed  this  conduct  as  "sur- 
prisingly" done. 

It  was  not  until  1955  that  Mr.  Adams 
found  on  examination  of  a  battery  pro- 
duced for  the  Grovernment  by  the  Burgess 
Co.  that  the  Government  was  using  his 
invention.  He  promptly  made  demand 
for  compensation.  This  was  finally  de- 
nied in  1960.  His  patent  expired  In  Jime 
1960. 

In  1960  Adams  filed  a  suit  in  the  Court 
of  Claims.  The  court  found  Adams'  pat- 
ent valid  and  infringed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  ordered  an  accounting.  The 
Government  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Com-t  on  the  issue  of  validity  of  the  pat- 
ent. On  February  21,  1966,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  383  U.S.  39  held  the  patent 
valid.  The  case  is  now  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  an  accounting  and  determina- 
tion of  compensation  due  to  Adams. 

The  question  is  why  the  bill,  and  what 
effect  would  it  have.  When  his  suit  was 
filed  in  1960.  Mr.  Adams  could  go  back 
on  his  claim  only  to  1953  or  7  years.  The 
statute  of  limitation  is  6  years  plus 
approximately  1  year  in  which  his  de- 
mand for  payment  was  pending  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  'therefore,  he  is 
now  barred  by  the  statute  from  claiming 
for  the  10  years  from  1943  to  1953.  He 
has  been  denied  the  benefits  of  his  pat- 
ent for  that  10-year  period  through  no 
fault  of  his  but  due  to  the  wrongdoing 
of  the  Government.  The  bill  would  re- 
store to  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  patent 
rights  for  17  years  by  extending  the  pat- 
ent life  for  10  years  commencing  on  June 
22,  1960. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  to  6  years  after  the  10-year 
period  or  to  June  22.  1976.  for  the  bring- 
ing of  suit  against  the  United  States. 
Both  extensions  would  apply  only  as  to 
the  United  States.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  use  of 
Adams'  battery  has  been  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  there  has  been  little  if  any 
commercial  use. 

The  extension  of  the  patent  period  to 
1970  Is  the  only  practical  way  to  undo 
the  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the 
Government  since  I  am  told  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  an  accounting 
of  purchases  during  the  period  from  1943 
to  1953.  In  fact  it  appears  that  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in 
obtaining  a  full  accounting  of  purchases 
made  from  1953  to  1960. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  very  clear  to 
me  as  it  did  to  the  Court  that  someone 
in  the  Government  has  been  deliberately 


unmindful  of  the  rights  of  this  man. 
Simple  justice  needs  to  be  done  by  Con- 
gress as  It  has  done  In  the  past  when  an 
Inventor  has  lost  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
vention through  fault  of  someone  in  the 
Government.  We  have  In  many  such 
cases  extended  the  life  of  the  patent.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  do  so  in  this  case. 
Normally  a  private  bill  Is  introduced 
without  explanation;  the  explanation  is 
given  the  committee  at  a  later  and  ap- 
propriate time.  In  this  case,  however.  I 
believe  it  may  be  useful  to  recite  the 
circumstances.  Also  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  Life  magazine, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  each  reporting  on 
this  matter,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  arti- 
cles will  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  2550)  to  extend  Letters 
Patent  No.  2,322,210  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr  Hart 
are  as  follows: 


[Prom  Time  magazine.  Mar.  4.  1966] 
The  Supreme   Cottrt:    How  Bebt  Beat  thb 
Bureaucrats 
No  one  believed  Inventor  Bert  N.  Adams 
In    1939   when   he   came   out  of  his   Queens 
VUlage.    LJ.,    kitchen    with    a    battery    that 
seemed   to   revolutionize   the   original    elec- 
trical "pile"  devised  by  Alessandro  Volta  In 
1796.  Inventor  Adams  ultlmatelv  won  a  UJ3 
patent — and  then  the  U.S.  Government  it- 
self copied  and  repatented  his  battery  with- 
out paying  Adams  a   dime.  Last   week   the 
Supreme  Court  not  only  a^eed  that  Adaajs' 
battery  met  the  XSS.  patent  test  of  being 
new.  useful  and  "nonobvlo\is";  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  1,  the  court  also  made  clear  that  Adams' 
patent  had  been  Infringed  during  years  of 
plain  and  fancy  Government  hornswoggnng. 
primary  accident 
A  lonely  tlnkerer  In  the  style  of  the  Edison 
era,  Adams  has  supported  his  yen  for  invent- 
ing by  tolling  at  a  lengthy  catsilogue  of  jobs — 
cowboy,  barber,  auto  mechanic,  house  paint- 
er, merchant  seaman,  research  director  for  a 
vacuum  cleaner  company.  His  pre-war  kitch- 
en triumph  was  a  primary  (nonrechargesble) 
battery  that  delivered  an  even  level  of  elec- 
tricity over  long  periods  of  time.  UntU  then 
famUlar  primary  batteries  delivered  electric- 
ity at  a  declining  rate  untn  they  wore  oUt; 
their  charge  drained  off  even  when  not  In 
use;  and  they  rapidly  deteriorated  when  sub- 
jected to  extreme  temperatures. 

Adams'  battery  consisted  of  a  lightweight 
container,  one  electrode  made  of  magnesium 
and  another  of  cuprous  chloride.  It  could  be 
stored  Indefinitely  and  activated  by  simply 
pouring  in  fresh  or  salt  water.  While  cooking 
up  some  cuprous  chloride  on  his  wife's  stove. 
Adams  accidentally  dropped  cigarette  ashes 
Into  the  brew — and  vastly  improved  it.  More- 
over, when  his  battery  was  connected  to  a 
load,  a  chemical  reaction  took  place  that 
produced  heat.  As  a  result,  the  Isattery  worked 
surprisingly  well  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
-66°  F. 

EXPERT  ACCIDENT 

In  wartime  1942.  Adams  decided  that  hU 
revolutionary  battery  had  all  sorts  of  poten- 
tial military  uses.  When  he  offered  It  to  the 
Army,  though,  every  avaUable  expert  rejected 
his  Idea  as  unvoltalc  and  unworkable.  In- 
deed,   no    one    yet    knows    exactly    why    ths 
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AcUuna  battery  worka.  But  without  ever  tell- 
ing the  inventor,  the  Government  secretly 
conflrmed  hla  claims  and  ordered  at  least 
1,000,000  similar  batteries.  One  version  Is 
used  In  meteorological  balloons  operating  at 
temperatures  that  would  Ireeze  conventional 
batteries.  Another  version,  activated  by  salt 
water,  powers  signal  lights  In  the  survival 
gear  of  military  aviators. 

Adams  got  his  patent  In  1943;  the  Govern- 
ment got  Its  own  m  1953  based  on  the  slight 
Improvement*  of  two  army  scientists.  Adams 
finally  got  mad,  and  with  t^e  aid  of  an 
anonymous  benefactor  whom  he  credits  with 
putting  up  $200,000  to  fight  the  case,  he 
went  Into  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  In  1960 
and  charged  patent  Infringement.  Fighting 
back,  the  Government  cited  older  patents 
that  used  all  of  Adams'  basic  Ingredients; 
an  expert  tried  to  build  a  battery  according 
to  the  key  (1880)  jjatent,  however,  and  the 
thing  exploded.  In  the  end,  the  court  found 
that  Adams  was  the  first  to  create  a  work- 
able, nonobvlous  battery  out  of  the  familiar 
Ingredients.  The  Court  of  Claims  ruled  that 
the  Government  had  clearly  Infringed 
Adams'  patent. 

SWEET    VICTOBY 

When  the  Government  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  Adams'  New  York  lawyer, 
John  Rellly,  Impressed  the  Justices  during 
oral  argument  by  pouring  water  Into  an 
Adams-rigged  glass  bowl  while  he  went  on 
talking.  Electric  lights  connected  to  the  bat- 
tery popped  on  ten  minutes  later.  When 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  read  the  decision  last 
week,  he  fondly  recalled  that  Lawyer  Rellly 
"demonstrated  It  right  here  right  In  the 
courtroom." 

For  Adams,  who  Is  now  66  and  Uvee  In 
Yuma.  Ariz.,  the  next  step  Is  getting  the 
Government  to  fork  over  damages — a  com- 
plex legal  process  that  may  take  months  or 
years.  No  one  yet  knows  how  much  he  will 
collect;  besides,  he  Is  alUng  and  may  have 
little  chance  to  spend  It  like  the  tycoon  he 
might  have  been.  Just  his  court  victory  over 
the  bureaucrats,  though.  Is  mighty  sweet  to 
tlnkerer  Adams. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  26,  1966) 

PATnrNT  Inventor  Wins  Recocnttion  After 

23  Years 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — "We  affirm." 

For  Bert  N.  Adams,  those  two  simple 
words  by  Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark 
ended  23  years  of  disappointment  and  frus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Adams,  an  Inventor,  had  won  from  the 
highest  court  In  the  land  an  admission  that 
the  United  States  had  erred  when  Army 
Signal  Corps  scientists  decided  In  1943  that 
the  battery  he  had  Invented  was  of  no  prac- 
tical use. 

To  those  listening  in  the  Supreme  Court 
chamber,  the  drama  behind  Case  No.  35 — 
the  United  States  vs.  Bert  N.  Adams — was 
not  readily  apparent. 

The  court  already  has  denied  patent- 
Infringement  claims  In  a  related  decision  on 
three  other  cases.  Now,  as  he  summarized 
the  court's  7-1  opinion  on  the  Adams  case, 
the  Justice  warmed  to  his  subject.  No  doubt 
noting  the  block  of  visiting  school  children 
at  the  right  of  the  chamber,  he  leaned  across 
the  bench  to  explain  as  simply  as  possible 
the  Adams  Invention. 

A    FAMILY    EJTOBT 

It  Is  a  nonrechargeable  electrical  battery, 
and  not  a  dry-cell  battery,  the  Justice  said. 
The  battery  is  made  of  two  electrodes,  one 
of  magnesium  and  the  other  of  chloride, 
which  are  placed  In  a  container.  When  plain 


or  salt  water  Is  added,  the  battery  U  acti- 
vated within  30  minutes.  It  gives  off  a  con- 
stant amount  of  electrical  voltage.  Is  effi- 
cient, and  can  operate  at  from  65  degrees 
below  zero  F.  to  200  degrees  F. 

For  several  years  prior  to  filing  a  patent 
application,  Mr.  Adams  had  worked  In  his 
home  experimenting  on  the  development  of 
this  battery,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  said. 

What  was  left  unsaid  was  that  In  those 
days,  the  late  '30"s.  Mr.  Adams  was  unem- 
ployed. To  make  ends  meet,  his  wife  worked 
In  a  candy  factory  and  he  repaired  radios 
In  their  small,  rented  home  In  Long  Island. 
He  was  self-taught  In  electrochemistry.  He 
knew  that  others  had  tried  to  develop  this 
type  of  battery  and  had  failed.  For  two  years 
he  carried  on  experiments  in  his  kitchen. 

One  night,  he  discovered  accidentally  that 
the  addition  of  carbon  Into  the  cuprous 
chloride  Increased  the  current  and  provided 
a  substantially  level  potential.  It  worked! 
On  Dec.  18.  1941.  he  applied  for  a  patent 
which  was  awarded  to  him  two  years  later. 

DECISION    REVEKSZD 

Less  than  a  month  after  filing  for  his 
patent  and  with  the  war  having  started.  Mr. 
Adams  brought  his  discovery  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
continued.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
demonstrations  before  experts  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps.  The  scientists  who  observed  the 
demonstrations  and  who  conducted  further 
testa  told  Mr.  Adams  they  did  not  believe 
the  battery  was  workable. 

Yet  during  1942  and  1943.  the  Army  pro- 
vided hard-to-get  magnesium  for  Mr.  Adams 
to  make  batteries  for  them  to  test.  He  worked 
on  the  batteries  In  the  bedroom  at  night, 
awakening  often  to  see  If  their  little  lights 
were  still  getting  electricity.  "It  was  like  try- 
ing to  sleep  with  the  Christmas  tree  on  all 
nleht."  savs   the  Inventor's  wife. 

Finally,  In  1943.  the  Signal  Corps  experts 
said  there  were  too  many  things  wrong  with 
the  Invention,  and  that  they  definitely 
couldn't  use  It. 

Unknown  to  Mr.  Adams,  despite  his  re- 
peated requests  for  Information,  the  Signal 
Corpa  decided  in  November  1943.  that  the 
battery  was  feasible,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  said. 
The  government  contracted  with  varlotis  bat- 
tery companies  for  Its  procurement.  Several 
of  the  experts  who  had  expressed  disbelief 
In  the  Adams  battery,  later  openly  recognized 
ItB  significance.  One  of  the  scientists  for 
whom  Mr.  Adams  had  demonstrated  the  bat- 
tery obtained  a  patent  for  the  government 
In  1953  on  the  same  Idea. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PATTNT  INrRINGK) 

With  the  help  of  John  A.  Rellly  of  a  prom- 
inent New  York  law  firm,  legal  action  was 
started  In  1960  In  1964,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  upheld  that  Mr.  Adams'  pat- 
ent had  been  Infringed.  The  Department  of 
Justice  then  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Adanis,  who  had  worked 
as  an  engineer  and  had  developed  Inventions 
for  several  companies,  left  New  York  to  go  to 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

In  explaining  the  court  decision,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  noted  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Patent  Act  of  1793  until  14  years  ago.  the 
chief  requirements  for  getting  a  patent  had 
been  that  the  Invention  was  novel  and  use- 
ful. A  1952  act  of  Congress  stated  that  In 
addition  to  novelty  and  utility,  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  patented  should  not  be 
obvious  to  a  person  having  ordinary  skill 
In  the  pertinent  art. 

HI  Ptrr  IT  TOGETHEB 

The  government  had  argued  that  the  use 
of  magnesium  and  cuprous  chloride  were 
obvious  to  experts  and  were  elements  tired 
by  earUer  developers  of  batteries. 


"The  experts  said  it  was  obvious,"  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  remarked.  "But  he  [Mr.  Adams] 
put  It  together  In  a  way  that  Is  would  work 
.  .  .  We  conclude  the  Adams  patent  Is  valid." 

The  long  legal  battle  Is  not  yet  over  says 
the  attorney  for  Mr.  Adams.  The  case  now 
must  go  back  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
an  accounting  of  what  Is  owed  to  the  In- 
ventor. 

Reached  by  telephone  in  Yuma,  Mr. 
Adams  said  the  money  was  not  the  Im- 
portant thing. 

"I  knew  that  Justice  always  wins  out," 
he  said.  "I  had  faith  that  It  would.  And  It 
did." 

«  .  •  •  • 

The  court's  opinions  on  the  four  cases 
were  the  first  rulings  In  15  years  on  pat- 
entability. The  effect  of  the  decisions,  even 
though  in  the  Adams  case  the  patent  was 
upheld,  is  to  reinforce  the  "unobvlous" 
requirement  of  the  1952  law. 

The  court  also  was  critical  of  the  free 
rem  exercised  by  patent  examiners  In  their 
use  of  the  concept  of  "Invention."  The  court 
did  not  find  any  reason  for  relaxed  stand- 
ards. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  23,  1966] 
Patents  May  B«  More  DancuLT  To  Obtain 
IN  Wake  or  £bCH  Coukt  Rctlings  in  Foub 
Cases 

Washington. — New  patents  may  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  particularly  for  Inventors 
who  don't  work  in  corporate  laboratories,  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  first  searching 
reexamination  of  patent  law  In  16  years. 

The  High  Court  rejected  arguments  that 
1952  Congressional  amendments  to  the 
Patent  Act  of  1793  were  Intended  to  relax 
standards  for  new  patent  grants;  the  Justices 
said  Congress  was  simply  writing  Into  law 
precedents  the  courts  had  set.  Rather,  It  Is 
the  Patent  Office  that  has  relaxed  standards, 
In  the  face  of  traditional  court  opposition  to 
liberal  standards  for  new  patents,  the  Jus- 
tices declared:  "We  have  observed  a  notorious 
difference  between  the  standards  applied  by 
the  Patent  Office  and  by  the  courts."  If  their 
words  are  heeded  by  the  Patent  Office,  a  unit 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  new  patents 
won't  be  so  easy  for  Inventors  to  obtain. 

A  resUlctlve  approach  In  the  granting  of 
new  patents  generally  favors  large  corpora- 
tions, according  to  some  patent-law  experts. 
Typically,  large  companies  with  extensive  re- 
search facilities  produce  Innovations  sub- 
stantially different  in  structure  from  prod- 
ucts already  on  the  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  Individual  Inventors  and  small  com- 
panies frequently  come  up  with  Innovations 
that  are  little  different  structurally  from  al- 
ready patented  Items,  although  some  produce 
markedly  different  results. 

In  the  fourth  case,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held a  lower  court  decision  that  a  patent  on 
an  electric  batterj-  was  valid. 

Ber  Adams  of  Hlcksvllle,  N.Y.,  was  granted 
a  pat.ent  In  1943  on  a  battery  that  was  made 
of  known  materials  but  that,  unlike  a  con- 
ventional battery,  produced  a  constant,  non- 
declining  output  over  Its  life  span.  The 
Defense  Department  has  used  the  Adams 
battery  since  the  early  1940s,  but  It  refused 
to  pay  Mr.  Adams  anything,  calling  hU 
patent  Invalid  because  the  physical  difference 
between  his  battery  and  known  battery  ma- 
terials was  too  small.  The  Supreme  Court 
said  Mr.  Adams'  combination  of  materials 
was  novel  and  his  battery  patentable.  Now 
the  Court  of  Claims  Is  to  decide  how  much 
the  Government  owes  Mr.  Adams. 


POTASH  IMPORT  QUOTA  BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  there 
exists  a  situation  In  the  State  of  New 
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Mexico  that  Is  bad  now,  and  getting 
worse  almost  daily.  I  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  potash  Industry  in  my  State, 
which  is  reeling  from  a  series  of  body 
blows  caused  by  unlimited  dumping  of 
foreign-produced  potassium  salts. 

The  human  cost  being  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  New  Mexico  whose  fate  and 
future  is  bound  up  with  our  potash  In- 
dustry is  appalling.  This  is  an  important 
enterprise  that  has  long  been  most  pro- 
ductive and  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  economy  of  our  State,  our  Nation,  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  manned  the 
industry. 

It  is  heartrending  to  see  mine  closings 
come  in  dizzying  succession,  with  each 
one  striking  at  the  lives  and  futures  of 
hundreds  of  our  people.  These  are  hard- 
working, contributing  citizens,  American 
workers,  who  have  been  responsible  for  a 
substantial  contribution  over  the  years 
to  the  might  of  this  Nation's  economy. 
They  have  been  a  major  segment  of  the 
economic  backbone  of  New  Mexico. 

These  men  and  women  prefer  to  work 
rather  than  to  complain.  They  do  not  ask 
for  preferred  treatment.  Rather  they  ask 
that  we  give  their  honest  complaints  a 
fair  hearing  and  decide  on  the  merits 
what  should  be  done. 

I  am  sure  you  are  ail  well  aware  of 
what  has  happemd  in  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  and  to  other  American  indus- 
tries. Competition  is  one  thing,  but  ruin- 
ous dumping  is  another. 

It  behooves  us  to  honestly  stand  up 
for  American  industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  I  am  not  advocating  a  nar- 
row, isolationist  type  of  protectionism 
that  is  akin  to  the  policies  of  the  gilded 
age  of  long  ago.  But  I  am  speaking  out 
in  order  to  obtain  for  our  people  what 
foreign  competitors  are  already  practic- 


ing—enlightened self-interest  on  behalf 
of  industries  that  produce  goods  and  em- 
ploy workers.  The  potash  industry  of 
New  Mexico  needs  that  help  and  needs  it 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  today  in- 
troduce for  reference  to  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  a  bill  which  would 
impose  a  much  needed  control  on  the 
ever-increasing  and  potentially  disas- 
trous imports  of  potassium  chloride  into 
the  United  States. 

On  June  23,  1967,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern here  on  the  Senate  floor  about  the 
adverse  effects  excessive  importation  of 
potash  is  already  having  on  our  national 
production  of  potash.  Over  the  last  few 
years  we  have  seen  imports  of  potassium 
chloride  rise  from  9  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption  In  1960  to  over  38 
percent  in  1966.  The  frightening  aspect 
is  that  indications  are  this  trend  will 
continue  until  our  domestic  potash  in- 
dustry is  pushed  out  of  existence. 

An  article  in  the  Northern  Miner  on 
July  14,  1966.  highlighted  the  threat  to 
domestic  production  by  our  neighbor  to 
the  north,  Canada.  The  article,  entitled, 
'Potash  Mining;  Canada  Leaps  to  World 
Leadership"  brought  home  the  point  that 
plants  now  in  production  in  Canada,  or 
actively  under  development  and  con- 
struction, are  estimated  to  have  a  ca- 
paci«^y  for  production  of  potash  by  1970 
of  12.1  million  tons  of  product  or,  in  the 
parlance  of  the  trade  about  7.6  million 
tons  of  KaO  equivalent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  "Box  Score  of  Potash 
Operations"  from  that  issue  showing  the 
Canadian  operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


out  of  work,  announced  that  It  had  re- 
vised its  schedule  and  will  now  close 
dowTi  by  early  November  of  this  year. 
That  is.  within  the  next  few  weeks  or 
even  days. 

In  an  industry  which  employs  a  total 
of  4.000  workers,  these  layoffs  are  disas- 
trous— they  represent  over  30  percent  of 
the  total  working  force  employed  in  the 
mining  of  domestic  potash.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  we  cannot  put  up  with, 
and  unless  this  Congress  acts,  and  acts 
quickly,  we  can  expect  this  trend  to 
continue.  It  is  imperative  that  we  act 
expediently. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  statis- 
tics which  show  the  importance  of  this 
industrj'  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  spe- 
cifically and  to  the  United  States  in 
general : 

Potash  Taxes  Paid  to  State  of  New  Mexico 
IN  1966 
Local  and  state  taxes  and  royalties  borne 
by  the  potash  industrj-  total  more  than  10 
milUon  dollars  annually.  For  the  calendar 
year  1966.  the  potash  Industry  paid  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

$802,905 

758.  306 

143,862 

2.  079.  476 

5.  066,  891 

500.  821 

25.  842 

212.741 

497,  498 


Gross  receipts  tax  (on  sales) 

Sales  tax  ion  purchases) 

Compensating  tax  (on  purchases) . 

Ad  valorem  tax 

Royalties 

Mineral     lease 

Occupation    tax 

State  Income  tax 

Severance    tax 


BOX  SCORE  OF  POTASH  OPERATIONS  IN  CANADAi 


Output  (tons 
per  year) 


Capital 

cost 


Production 
start 


Shafts 


Operating: 

International  M.  ft  C, 

Kalium  Chemicals 

Potash  Co.  of  America. 


K-1. 


Total,  operating. 


Under  construction: 

Allan  Potash 

Alwinsal  Potash 

Cominco  Potash 

Duval  Corp 

International  M.  &  C,  K-2. 

Noranda  Potash 

Southwest  Potash 


2.000,000 
600,000 
600.000 

3,  200. 000 


1.500.000 
1.000.000 
1,200,000 
1.000.000 
1.500.000 
1,200,000 
1.500.000 


R5. 000. 000 
50,000,000 
45, 000, 000 

160. 000.  000 


70. 000. 000 
50,000.000 
65, 000, 000 
63.000.000 
60.  000. 000 
73. 000. 000 
60.  000. 000 


September  1962. 
September  1964. 
April  1965 


Summer  1967. 

Early  1968.... 

Late  1969 

Early  1969.... 

Early  1967 

Early  1%9 

Early  1970 


1 

None 

1 


Total 10,088.842 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  series  of  tables  which  will 
portray  graphically  the  serious  crisis 
which  our  domestic  potash  industry  con- 
fronts. These  tables  show  the  number  of 
product  tdjns  of  the  mineral  known  as 
potassiumrchloride — KCl — and  of  its  ox- 
ide content  known  as  K:0.  Pure  sylvite, 
or  pure  muriate  of  potash,  contains  63.2 
percent  of  oxide  content — K:0.  Mining 
companies  strive  for  a  product  contain- 
ing a  minimum  of  95  percent  sylvite— 
KCl— which  then  contains  over  60  per- 
cent K.O  equivalent,  the  usual  minimum 
standard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  l.—US.  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  POTASH 


Year 


Product 
(toru  (KCl))  > 


KjO  (tons)  t 


Total,  under  construction. 
Total 


8.900,000         441.000.000 


Change  over 
prior  year 
(percent) 


12,100.000         601,000.000 


>  The  Northern  Miner.  July  14,  1966. 


,r,?  rnr'n^fK'*!  ^.ifJ^T'li'^l"  """"'."*  '/''  Shaft  On  which  work  is  to  commence  early  next  year.  International  Minerals  ft  Chpm- 
attained  underground.  Alwinsal  Potash  expects  to  start  staking  a  2d  shaft  sHortly  after  production 


1960. 
1961. 
1952. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965- 
1966. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  This  situation  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  me  because  of  its 
Immediate  effect  on  a  principal  industry 
of  New  Mexico.  The  seven  or  eight  major 
American  suppliers  of  potash  have  for 
years  mined  this  mineral  in  the  area  of 
Carlsbad,  N.  Mex,  This  industry  has  be- 
come so  important  to  us  that  anything 
that  would  affect  its  prosperity,  would 


Total. 


3.911.896 
4, 248. 931 
4,293,141 
4.820.741 
4. 692. 760 
4.931.686 


2.119.397 
2. 054, 097 
2,  342. 876 
2. 645,  040 
2. 935. 989 
3.141.856 
3.810,531 


(> 


h 


+14.1 
+12.9 
+11.0 
+7.0 
+21.3 


also  have  serious  impact  on  the  economy 
of  my  State  as  a  whole 

Recently  the  International  Minerals  & 
Chemical  Corp.  laid  off  350  workers  in 
Carlsbad.  An  even  more  crippling  blow 
came  yesterday  when  the  US.  Borax  & 
Chemical  Corp,  which  had  originall.v 
scheduled  to  close  down  its  operation  by 
early  1968,  throwing  900  more  employees 


26,898,155       19.049.786 


'  Measured   in  terms  of  the  mineral  known  as  potassium 

chloride  (KCl)  Source  for  figures  is  the  A.T.  ft  S  F.  RR 

'  Measured  in  terms  of  the  oxide  content  (K-O)  Pure  sylvRo 
or  pure  muriate  of  potash  contains  63  ?  percent  o'  K,0  Mining 
compantes  strive  lor  t  product  containing  a  minimum  of  95 
percent  sylvite  (KCl)  which  ther^  contains  over  50  percent  K|0 
equivalent,  the  usual  minimum  standard.  Source  for  figures  is 
the  American  Potash  Institirte. 
'  Base  year. 

Note:  Average  increase  per  year  over  base  year  of  1960 
averages  13  percent  per  year. 
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Tabu  2. — US.  domestic  production  capacity 
of  potaah  > 

Tear:  ^.°  *  *°*" 

1980-64    2.800.000 

jOflg  2.875,000 

1066    II— 3.400.000 

» XJBJiJ^.  Publication  "The  Fertilizer  Situ- 
ation 1963-84,  1964-66.  1966-66"  (Production 
C^jadty  lor  1960  tlirough  1963  aasumed  to 
be  the  same  as  1964).  The  published  figures 
have  been  reduced  by  200.000  K^O  tons  to 
reflect  the  net  production  capacity  of  K,0 
as  potassium  chloride. 

*  Measured  In  terms  of  the  oxide  content 
(K,0).  Pure  sylvlte.  or  pure  mxirlate  of  pot- 
ash, contains  63.2%  of  K,0.  Mining  compa- 
nies strive  for  a  product  containing  a  mini- 
mum of  95%  sylvlte  (KCl)  which  then 
contains  over  60%  K,0  equivalent,  the  usual 
mtnimiim  standard. 


TABLE  3.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  POTASH  ' 
CANADA 
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TABLE  5.-W0RLDW1DE  POTASH  PRODUCTION  CAPABILITY  VERSUS  CONSUMPTION 


Year 


Woild  production 
capability  (lt<cludini 
Carlsbad  production) ' 


World  consumption ' 


Excess  capability 
over  consumption! 


Carlsbad  production 
capability  (estimated) 


I960.. 

1«1.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


8.500,000 
9,500,000 
10,000,000 
10.500,000 
12.000.000 
13, 000. 000 
15.000,000 
16.000,000 
17,000.000 
18.800.000 
20.500.000 
25,000.000 


8,  500.  000 

9,  500,  000 
10.000.  000 
10.500.000 
12,000.000 
13,  000, OOO 
14.000.000 
15,000.000 
15,000,000 
16, 000. 000 
17,000.000 
18,  500,  000 


None 

4.200,000 

None 

4,200.000 

None 

4,200.000 

None 

4, 200.  OOf' 

None 

4,200,001 

None 

4,500.00 

1.000.000 

5,100,000 

1.000.000 

5'J 

1,800.000 

0) 

2.  500, 000 

(•) 

3.  500. 000 

() 

6.500,000 

6.500,0'l0 

ictiemical  Week  July  2  1966  Measured  in  terms  ol  the  mineral  known  as  potassium  chloride  (KCl).  Pure  sylvite,  or  pure  muriat<i 
of  pS?asT  conums  63  2  pe'rcem  ol  K.0  the  oxide  content.  Mming  companies  stnve  tor  a  product  containing  a  minimum  ol  95  percent 
sylC  (KCl)  which  «^en  contains  over  60  percent  K,0  equivalent,  the  usual  minimum  standard. 


Year 


KCL 
(tons)i 


K,0 
(tons) » 


Percent  ot  domestk: 
consumption 


1980 

6,717 

4.030 

J'> 

1961 

3 

2 

^*l 

1962 

76,395 

45,819 

2 

1M3 

563,344 

338.006 

13 

1964 

837,357 

502.414 

17 

1965 

1,485,148 

891.089 

28 

1966 

2,015,838 

1,209,503 

32 

OTHER  IMPORTS 


1960 

321,992 

193, 195 

9 

1961 

331,901 

199,141 

10 

196? 

386. 734 

232. 040 

10 

196,1 

313,192 

187,915 

7 

1964 

358.360 

215,016 

7 

1965 

295.133 

177.080 

6 

1966.. 

366,383 

219,830 

6 

TOTAL  IMPORTS 

I960 

328,709 

197,225 

9 

1961. 

331,904 

199, 143 

10 

1962 

463, 129 

277,  859 

11 

1963 

876, 536 

525,921 

20 

1964. 

1.195,717 

717,430 

24 

1965 

1.780,281 

1.068.169 

34 

1966. 

Total. 

2.382,221 
7, 358. 497 

1,429,333 

38 

4,415.080 

•23 

1  American 

Potash  Institute 

•M 

easured 

in  terms  of  the  mineral  known 

as  potassium 

chloride  (KCl).  „         „ 

'  Measured  m  ter-ns  of  the  oxide  content  (KjO).  Pure  sylvite, 

or  pure  muriate  at  potash,  contains  63  2  percent  ol  KiO.  Mining 

companies  strive  for  a  product  containing  a  minimum  ot  95 

percent  lylvite  (KCl)  which  then  contains  over  60  percent  KiO 

equivalent,  the  usual  minimum  standard. 
<  Less  than  1  percent. 
•  Over  the  7  years  from  I960  to  1966,  the  total  imports  of 

KjO  into  the  United  States  averaged  approximately  23  percent  of 

our  domestic  consumption  for  Uiose  7  years. 


Table  4. — Canadian  coJiaumption  of  potash, ' 

K,0' 

Year'  tons 

I960    -- 100,880 

1981  .   106,961 

1962  /-"I 105.282 

1963    121.909 

1664        164.663 

1966    - 186,021 

1966    197.062 

»  American  Potash  Institute. 

•Measured  In  terms  of  the  oxide  content 
(K,0).  Pure  sylvlte,  or  pure  muriate  of 
potash,  contains  63J2%  of  K_0.  Mining  com- 
panies strive  for  a  product  containing  a 
minimum  of  95%  sylvlte  (KCl)  which  then 
contains  over  60%  K,0  equivalent,  the  usual 
minimum  standard. 


I  Not  available. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  These  tables  show  us 
at  once  the  problems  which  our  domestic 
potash  Industry  is  facing.  In  1966,  for 
example,  our  domestic  consumption 
measured  In  K^O  tons  was  approximately 
3  8  million  tons.  The  domestic  production 
capacity  of  K.O  was  3.4  million  tons. 
Thus,  there  existed  theoretically  a  gap  of 
0.4  million  tons  which  our  domestic  In- 
dustry could  not  support  and  which 
would  have  to  be  imported.  However,  our 
imports  for  1966  in  fact  totaled  not  0.4 
million  tons,  but  1.4  million  tons  of  K,0: 
or  measured  In  terms  of  product  tons,  2.4 
million  tons. 

Table  No.  3  shows  us  the  steady  en- 
croachment which  imports  have  been 
making  Into  our  domestic  market,  and 
especially  the  Canadian  imports.  The 
Canadian  Imports  have  risen  from  less 
than  1  percent  of  domestic  consumption 
in  1960  and  1961,  to  over  32  percent  of 
domestic  consumption  in  1966.  Total  for- 
eign Imports  have  risen  from  9  percent 
of  domestic  consumption  in  1960  to  over 
38  percent  in  1966.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  further  that  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries other  than  Canada  have  remained 
relatively  constant,  totaling  around  200,- 
000  KO  tons  per  year,  while  the  Cana- 
dian imports  have  jumped  from  2  K;0 
tons  in  1961  to  1,209,503  K.O  tons  in 
1966. 

Why  does  Canada  rely  so  much  on  the 
United  States  as  an  export  source?  First 
of  all,  as  table  4  will  verify,  Canada's  do- 
mestic consumption  is  running  at  less 
than  200,000  ILO  tons  per  year  while  Its 
production  potential,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  will  soon  be  approximately  7.6 
K-O  tons  per  year.  Thus.  Canada  has  lit- 
tle or  no  domestic  market  to  speak  of  and 
must  look  elsewhere  for  its  market.  The 
United  States  Is  a  prime  target  because 
these  imports  of  potasslmn  chloride  into 
the  United  States  are  duty  free. 

Can  not  these  problems  be  handled  ad- 
ministratively? Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
wish  that  they  could.  However.  I  have 
called  upon  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
seeking  relief  for  our  domestic  potash 
industry  to  no  avail.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion replied  to  my  appeal  in  these  words; 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  your  letter  does  not  suggest 
any  provision  of  law  administered  primarily 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  which  Im- 
port restrictions   could  be  Imposed  on  the 


Imports  m  question,  and,  of  course,  the  Com- 
mission Is  not  a  rate-making  agency. 

The  New  Mexico  delegation  also  called 
upon  the  US,  Treasury  Department,  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  to  investigate  possible 
violations  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921. 
as  amended,  of  potassium  chloride.  After 
a  summary  investigation  In  this  matter, 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  Informed  me  on 
September  6,  1967,  that  the  Bureau  was 
instituting  an  antidumping  proceeding  to 
ascertain  whether  this  merchandise  is 
being  Imported  at  less  than  fair  value 
within  the  purview  of  the  act.  We  are  still 
awaiting  the  results  of  this  Investigation 
I  know  that  there  will  be  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  some  because  the  United 
States,  as  a  signatory  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— GATT, 
has  to  abide  by  Its  commitment  not  to 
impose  tariffs  on  duty-free  Imports.  And 
Imports  of  potash— in  the  form  of  potas- 
sium chloride  and  muriate  of  potash, 
TSUSA  No.  48050 — are  duty  free. 

However,  with  the  uncontroverted 
facts  as  detailed  above,  imports  of  low- 
cost  pota.sh  are  going  to  continue  to  in- 
crease at  an  injurious  rate  to  our  do- 
mestic industry  if  they  remain  unabetted 
While  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  rate 
stnicture  for  shipments  of  potash  within 
and  to  the  United  States  has  been  avail- 
able, a  preliminary  review  Indicates  that 
the  only  three  States  in  the  United  States 
where  New  Mexico  potash  can  comijete 
prlcewise  with  Canadian  imports  are  In 
the  States  of  New  Mexico  Itself.  Texas, 
and  Oklahoma.  All  the  other  47  States 
can  acquire  their  pota.sh  cheaper  from 
Canadian  sources. 

It  may  be  contended  that  exporters  of 
pota.sh  will  retaliate  by  Instituting  other 
barriers  to  our  trade  should  we  invoke 
a  limited  countrj'  quota  on  Imports  of 
potash.  This  is  a  problem,  however,  which 
we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  headon 
We  should  by  all  means  abide  by  our 
commitments,  but  we  should  not  bury  our 
heads  In  the  sand  while  a  domestic  In- 
dustry 1.5  destroyed  by  circumstances 
whlcli  were  not  prevalent  when  the 
United  States  entered  Into  Its  commit- 
ment to  allow  duty-free  Imports  of  potas- 
sium chloride. 

Who  can  say  that  we  must  remain 
blind  to  radically  changed  conditions, 
conditions  which  were  certainly  not  con- 
templated In  1947  when  Canada  .sought 
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this  duty-free  concession  on  potash  in 
GATT. 

This  Congress  would  be  lax  in  exercis- 
ing its  duty  should  it  turn  its  back  on 
a  struggling  domestic  Industry  which  Is 
struggling  simply  because  of  U.S.  conces- 
sions to  our  foreign  friends. 

This  Congress  and  the  89th  Congress 
will  be  remembered  for  their  efforts  to 
stimulate  economic  development  In  this 
country.  This  Is  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Carlsbad.  N,  Mex,.  area, 
however.  Because  of  our  trade  policies, 
hundreds  of  men  have  been  laid  off  in 
the  Carlsbad  mines,  hundreds  of  other 
have  been  affected  because  of  the  re- 
duced purchasing  power  of  these  miners, 
and  as  a  result,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  on  September  21, 
1967,  declared  the  Carlsbad  area  a  re- 
development area. 

Thus,  we  in  New  Mexico  have  wit- 
nessed economic  development  in  reverse: 
a  viable  economy  has  now  become  a  weak 
one,  an  economy  struggling  for  survival, 
an  economy  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  now  try  to  nourish  back  to 
health.  But  this  assistance  will  not  be 
necessary  if  we  will  but  give  our  domes- 
tic Industry  a  chance  by  enacting  this 
quota  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
our  foreign  friends  who  have  been  rely- 
ing on  the  United  States  for  their  potash 
market  that  this  legislation  has  taken 
their  needs  Into  consideration  and  is  an 
attempt  to  be  fair.  This  legislation  does 
not  Impose  a  stringent  quota  but  Instead 
Imposes  a  very  realistic  quota. 

If  we  look  back  to  table  No.  3  above 
we  will  see  that  the  imports  for  the  years 
1960  to  1966  totaled  to  over  4.4  million 
K.O  tons.  Table  1  shows  us  that  our  total 
domestic  consumption  for  these  7  vears 
amounted  to  roughly  19  million  K,o"tons. 
Thus,  for  these  7  years,  the  percentage 
of  Imports  to  domestic  consumption  was 
an  average  of  23  percent.  The  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  would  permit  Imports 
up  to  25  percent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion, a  full  2  percent  over  the  average 
for  the  last  7  years. 

As  I  have  said,  taking  all  factors  Into 
consideration,  I  have  tried  to  fashion  a 
bill  which  would  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  our  foreign  exporters  but  at  the 
same  time  a  bill  which  would  provide  the 
protection  which  is  most  essential  If  we 
are  not  to  see  our  national  security 
threatened  by  having  a  vital  domestic 
industry  destroyed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  In  the  Senate 
to  give  this  measure  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red; and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  prlnt-ed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2551 »  to  impose  annual 
quotas  on  the  quantity  of  jxitassium 
cliloride  or  muriate  of  potash  which  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  Utle,  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2551 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
total  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  which 
may  be  imported  Into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  calendsu-  year  1968  or  any  subsequent 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  a  quantity 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  eeUmated 
United  States  consumption  of  potassium 
chloride  for  such  calendar  year. 

(bi  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "po- 
tassium chloride"  means  t>otassium  chloride 
or  muriate  of  potash  provided  for  in  Item 
480.50  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  1968  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year, 
estimate  the  United  States  consumption  of 
potassium  chloride  for  such  calendar  year. 
The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time  during 
any  calendar  year,  revise  his  estimate  of 
United  States  consumption  of  potassliun 
chloride  for  such  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  his  estimate  for  each  calrsndar  year 
and  any  revised  estimate  for  such  year  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  President  shall  by  proclamation 
limit  the  total  quantity  of  potassium  chloride 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the 
calendar  year  1968  and  each  subsequent 
calendar  year,  to  the  quantity  prescribed  for 
such  year  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
based  upon  the  estimates,  or  revised  esti- 
mates, made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  such  year  under  subsection  (a).  In  any 
case  In  which  any  revised  estimate  results 
in  a  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  which 
may  be  imported  Into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  which  is  lower  than  the 
quantity  resulting  from  the  original  estimate 
or  a  previous  revised  estimate  for  such  year, 
the  total  quantity  of  potasslimi  chloride 
which  may  be  Imported  during  such  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  quantity  actually 
Imported  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  publishes  such 
revised  estimate. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
allocate  the  total  quantity  of  pxjtasslum 
chloride  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  diu-ing  any  calendar  year 
among  supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  shares  such  countries  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  a  representative  period 
selected  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  due 
account  may  be  given  to  special  factors 
which  have  affected  or  may  affect  trade  in 
potassium  chloride.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  certify  such  aUocatlons  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4.  (al  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out,  and  to  prevent 
circumvention  of,  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  this  Act  shall  be  final. 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  MODIFY  THE 
OPERATION  AND  TO  REALLOCATE 
THE  COSTS  OF  THE  KORTES  UNIT, 
MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT, 
WYOMING 

Mr,  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr.  McGee], 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation 
and  to  reallocate  the  costs  of  the  Kortes 
unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Wyo- 
ming, for  fishery  conservation. 


The  Kortes  Dam  and  powerplant  Is  lo- 
cated between  Seminoe  Dam  and  Path- 
finder Reservoir  on  the  North  Platte 
River.  It  was  the  first  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  and  the  Kortes 
unit  was  authorized  and  constructed  as 
a  single-purpose  project  for  power  pro- 
duction. 

The  unit  was  built,  however,  before 
Congress  recognized  by  law  the  allocation 
of  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  as  proj- 
ect benefits.  In  1961,  at  the  request  of  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
adjustments  In  the  method  of  operation 
of  the  hydroelectric  facility  were  made 
on  an  experimental  basis  to  determine 
whether  a  worthwhile  Improvement  could 
be  made  In  the  maintenance  of  a  fishery 
below  Kortes  Dam.  This  operation  has 
been  done  'inder  close  observation,  and 
a  proven  fishery  has  been  established  on 
this  reach  of  the  river. 

Reauthorization  of  the  Kortes  imlt  as 
a  multiple-purpose  project  for  power  and 
fish  and  wildlife  increases  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  the  project.  This  project 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Wyoming  Natural  Re- 
source Board,  the  State  game  and  fish 
commission,  and  the  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  was 
drafted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  slight 
technical  amendments  as  proposed  by  the 
State  engineer  for  Wyoming. 

I  ask  that  correspondence  concerning 
this  legislation  be  printed  hi  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  fS.  2553)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retar>-  of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  oper- 
ation and  to  reallocate  the  costs  of  the 
Kortes  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Hansen  (tor  himself 
and  Mr.  McGee),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  correspondence  presented  by  Mr. 
H.\nsen  is  as  follows : 

Wyoming  NArrnAi.  Resottrce  Board, 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  January  25. 1987. 
Hon.  STA^rLET  K.  Hatha wat, 
Goremor  of  Wyoming.  State  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Deab   Governor   Hatha  wat:    The   staff   of 
the  Natural  Resource  Board  has  reviewed  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Cost  Allocations  Re- 
port  on   the   Kortes   Unit,   Wyoming.  Com- 
ments on  the  report  are  included  herewith. 
The    Game    and    Fish    Conunisslon    has   ex- 
pressed to  us  Its  Interest  In  the  operation  of 
the  Kortes  Unit  to  provide  a  fishery  in  the 
North  Platte  River  below  Kortes  Dam. 

The  Natural  Resource  Board  acting  in  Its 
capacity  as  the  water  resource  planning  and 
development  agency  ol  the  State  of  Wyoming 
at  Ita  January  1967  meeting  recommends  to 
you: 

1.  That  the  Wyoming  Congressional  Dele- 
gation suppwrt  legislation  in  Congress  to  re- 
authorize the  Kortes  Unit  as  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  Including  power  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  as  purposes. 

2.  That  the  costs  allocated  to  flsh  and 
wildlife    enhancement    be    charged    to    the 
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project  as  nonrelinbursable  and  nonreturn- 
able.  ^  » 
Copies  or  tbU  letter  and  the  comment* 
on  the  Bureau  report  will  be  sent  to  the 
Congressional  Delegation,  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commlaslon,  and  the  State  Engineer. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mykon  Goodson. 
Chief  of  Water  Devel&pTnent. 

MXMORAi^DUSt         ON         REAUTHORIZATION         OF 

KoRTBS  Unit  To  Include  Pish  and  Wu-d- 

LITB  BlNETTTS,  JANUARY  25.  1967 

To:   Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway. 
prom:  Prank  J.  Treleaae,  Water  Resource  En- 
gineer. Natural  Reeource  Board. 

Kortes  Dam  and  power  plant  Is  located  be- 
tween Semlnoe  Dam  and  Pathfinder  Reser- 
voir on  the  North  Platte  River.  It  was  the 
flrst  unit  or  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect and  the  Kortes  Unit  as  authorized  and 
constructed  Is  a  single  purpose  project  for 
power  production.  The  unit  was  built  be- 
rore  Congress  recognized  by  law  the  alloca- 
tion or  fish  and  wlldllTe  enhancement  as 
project  benefits,  and  permitted  the  costs  as- 
Boclated  with  these  benefits  to  be  charged 
oS  as  nonreimbursable. 

The  Natural  Resource  Board  received  a 
copy  or  the  Bureau  or  Reclamation  Cost  Al- 
locations Report  on  the  Kortes  Unit,  Wyo- 
mtng,  September  1966— Revised  December 
1966.    The   rollowlng   la   our   review   or   the 

1.  The  raclllty  was  operated  until  1961 
solely  ror  the  purpose  of  producing  power. 
The  operation  or  the  power  plant  ror  peak- 
ing power  practically  eliminated  the  rish- 
ery  in  the  ten-mile  reach  or  the  North 
Platte  River  between  Kortes  Dam  and  Path- 
finder Reservoir.  At  the  request  or  the  Wyo- 
ming Game  and  Pish  Commission,  the  ra- 
cUity  has  been  operated  since  1961  to  main- 
tain minimum  flows  to  support  fishery  In  the 
River.  This  operation  has  been  done  under 
close  observation,  and  a  proven  fishery  has 
been  established  In  this  reach  or  the  River. 
It  Is  the  desire  or  the  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
mission that  this  operation  be  continued. 

2.  The  operation  or  Kortes  power  plant 
for  the  fishery  reduces  the  power  generation 
somewhat,  but  this  can  be  made  up  In  part 
rrom  within  the  Western  Division  power 
system  or  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  The  re- 
mainder or  the  effect  can  be  made  up  rrom 
interchange  energy  rrom  other  Pederal  or 
private  utUlty  systems.  The  rollowlng  fig- 
ures Indicate  the  magnitude  or  the  efiect: 

(Millions  of  kilowatt  liours| 


vide  for  both  power  and  fish  and  wlldlire 
enhancement,  and  (3)  the  portion  or  the 
project  costs  and  annual  OM&R  exrenses 
allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
be  nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable. 

The  effect  of  the  reauthorization  is  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  or  the  past  five  year's 
operation  on  a  legal  basis.  If  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are 
followed,  the  State  of  Wyoming  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  operation  with- 
out incurring  any  costs  to  the  State. 


Wrthoirt  With 

Kortes  fish     Kortes  fish 

flows  flows 


A/erage  annual- 
Net  svstem  generation 

Nonfirm  interchange  out — .-. 
Energy  required  interchange  in. 


1,565.66        1,564.90 

25  88  32.70 

155.  22  162  80 


It  la  seen  that  the  effect  to  the  Western 
Division  power  system  Is  small  In  magnitude. 
The  Bureau  computed  an  annual  revenue 
loss  due  to  the  fiah  flows  of  $19,600. 

3.  Under  existing  law,  the  Kortes  Unit  can 
be  reauthorlze<l  by  Congress  as  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  for  power  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement.  The  project  cost  of  $14,- 
761 667  would  be  reallocated  as  $8,686,799 
ror  power  and  $«.065,850  ror  Joint  use  for 
both  power  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. The  annual  benefits  would  change 
rrom  $815,375  ror  single-purpose  power  to 
$696,150  power  and  $150,000  fishery.  The 
benefit-cost  ratio  would  Increase  from  1.31 
to  1.36.  _, 

4.  The  Bureau  recommends  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  plan  of  operation  Including  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  as  a  second  purpose 
of  the  Kortes  Unit  be  approved.  (2)  the 
Kortes  Unit  be  reauthorized  as  an  Integral 
rcattire  or  the  Missouri  Basin  Project  to  pro- 


Makch  6.  1967. 

Mr.  Floyd  E.  Domitjy, 

Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Washington.  DC. 

Subject:  Cost  Allocations  Report  on  the 
Kortes  Unit,  Wyoming. 

Re'  735 

Dear  Commissioner  Dominy:  Herewith 
are  Wyoming's  comments  on  the  report  or 
the  Regional  Director  concerning  the  Cost 
Allocations  Report  on  the  Kortes  Unit, 
Wyomlne. 

We  note  fnxn  the  report  that  the  Kortes 
Dam  and  Reservoir  was  operated  until  1961 
as  a  single  purpose  power  facility.  In  that 
year,  at  the  request  or  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Pish  Commission  adjustments  In  the 
method  of  operation  or  the  hydroelectric 
facility  were  made  on  an  experimental  basis 
to  determine  whether  a  worthwhile  '.m- 
provement  could  be  made  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fishery  below  Kortes  Dam.  The 
resoilt  has  been  that  a  proven  fishery  has 
been  established  between  Kortes  Dam  and 
Pathfinder  Reservoir  and  what  began  as  an 
experiment  has  resulted  In  a  very  worth- 
while endeavor. 

The  report  analyzes  the  effect  that  this 
change  in  operation  of  Kortes  Power  Plant 
has  had  on  the  western  division  power  sys- 
tem of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  It  further 
sets  forth  criteria  for  reauthorization  of  the 
Kortes  Unit  as  a  multiple  purpose  project 
for  power  and  fUh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  analyzes  the  economics  of  the 
Kortes  Unit  both  berore  and  aTter  the  pro- 
posed reauthorization.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  the  proposed  change  results  in 
a  slight  Increase  In  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
for  the  project  and  that  the  Regional  Di- 
rector's recommendation  is  that  steps  be 
taken  to  permanently  authorize  the  dual 
purpose   operation. 

We  concur  in  the  Regional  Director's  rec- 
ommendations that: 

1.  The  plan  of  operation  presented  In  this 
report  to  Include  fish  and  wlldllTe  enhance- 
ment as  a  second  purpose  or  the  Kortes  Unit 
be  approved. 

2.  The  Kortes  Unit  be  reauthorized  as  an 
integral  reature  or  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project  to  provide  ror  both  power  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement. 

3.  The  portion  or  project  cost  and  annual 
O.  M.  &  R.  expenses  allocated  to  fish  and 
WlldllTe  enhancement  be  nonreimbursable 
and  nonreturnable. 

In  addition,  we  are  able  to  assure  you  that 
this  proposal  has  the  support  of  a  wide  range 
or  interests  in  Wyoming.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  project  and 
we  will  urge  our  Congressional  Delegation 
to  work  closely  with  you  In  preparing  what- 
ever legislation  Is  necessary  to  implement  the 
change. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 

Oovemor. 

State  of  Wyoming, 
Game  and  Pish   Commission, 

Cheyenne,  August  10.  1967. 
Hon.   Clittord  P.  Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  This  Is  to  Inform 
you  that  the  Wvomlng  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission strongly  supports  the  proposed  legis- 


lation which  would  establish  the  Kortes  unit 
as  a  multiple-purpose  reclamation  project 
with  fish  and  wlldlire  included  as  a  secondary 
feature  of  the  operation. 

As  you  may  know,  we  have  conducted  con- 
siderable biological  work  and  reported  on 
public  benefits  of  this  project  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  or  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wlld- 
llTe and  the  Bureau  oT  Reclamation.  The 
Bureau  oT  Reclamation  has  completed  a  cost 
allocation  report  which  Includes  the  recom- 
mendation that  annual  O.  M.  &  R.  expenses 
allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
be  nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable.  Gov- 
ernor Hathaway  endorsed  the  Bureau's  re- 
port In  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Domlny 
dated  March  6,  1967. 

I  understand  draft  legislation  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  is  now  under  review  In  the 
Bureau  of  Budget.  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive any  information  that  you  might  have 
on  the  status  oT  this  legislation. 

IT  you  have  any  questions  or  if  I  can  be 
oT  any  assistance  in  expediting  action  on  this 
legislation,  please  contact  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely, 

James  B.  Wkfte, 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
Wa.ihington.  DC.,  September  8.  1967. 
Hon.  CiATTOKD  P.  Hansen, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  At  your  request  we 
are  eacioslng  a  draft  of  a  bill  "To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  modlTy  the 
operation  and  to  reallocate  the  cost*  oT  the 
Kortes  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
Wyoming.  Tor  fishery  conservation." 

This  drart  has  been  prepared  as  a  service 
to  you.  Since  it  has  not  been  cleared  by  the 
Bureau  oT  the  Budget,  you  will  understand, 
I  am  sure,  that  we  can  make  no  commitment 
at  this  Ume  concerning  the  position  oT  the 
Department  on  the  measure. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Max  N.  Edwards, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Legis- 
lative Counsel. 

State  of  Wyoming. 
State  Engineer's  OmcE, 
Cheyenne,  September  25, 1967. 
Hon.  CurrORD  P.  Hansen, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  September  19  concerning  the 
propoeed  leglsIaUon  on  the  Kortes  Unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project  In  Wyoming. 
The  copy  of  the  bill  which  was  attached  to 
that  letter  appears  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result,  and  I  would  have  suggestions  for  only 
a  couple  of  minor  revisions  in  the  wording  of 
that  bill. 

In  Section  2  ol  the  bUl.  starting  on  line  4 
aTter  the  colon  Tollowing  Pathfinder  Reser- 
voir, I  would  suggest  that  the  wording  might 
be  modified  as  follows: 

"Provided,  that  sufficient  water  Is  available 
to  maintain  such  minimum  flow,  without  a 
resultant  adverse  effect  on  other  water  users 
who  have  valid  rights  to  the  use  of  this 
water:  Provided  Turther  that  when  sufficient 
uater  is  not  available,  to  operate  in  this 
manner,  water  will  be  reserved  Tor  hydro- 
electric peaking  power  operaUons  .  .  ." 

These  suggestions  as  shown  by  the  italic 
sections  above  are  mJnor  in  nature  and 
my  only  thought  would  be  that  It  should 
take  preference  In  the  event  that  there  might 
be  some  adverse  effect  on  the  rights  of  valid 
water  users  resulting  from  this  proposed  re- 
vision In  the  manner  of  operation.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  such  a  set  of  circumsUncee 
will  arise,  but  I  do  Teel  that  It  would  be 
advisable  to  clarlTy  the  intent  in  the  event 
such  a  situation  does  develop. 

With  these  minor  revisions.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  proposed  bill  will  ac- 
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compUsh  the  desired  result  and  will  not  harm 
anyone.  ThU  leglslaUon  would  appear  to  be 
beneficial  to  Wyoming,  and  consequently  I 
recommend  Its  adoption. 

Thank  you   again   for  sending  me  a  copy 
of  this  bill.  With  best  personal  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Floyd  A.  Bishop, 

State  Engineer. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
PARK  OR  OTHER  UNIT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SYSTEM  IN  CAS- 
CADE MOUNTAIN  REGION  OF 
OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  out  of  order,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
visability of  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional park  or  other  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern parts  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  re- 
gion of  the  State  of  Oregon,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2555)  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  natlcmal 
park  or  other  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  the  Cascade  Mountain  region  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2555 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Tor  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  fully  the  potentiality 
for  establishing  therein  a  national  park  or 
other  unit  of  the  National  Park  Svstem.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  scenic,  scientific, 
recreational,  educational,  wlldllTe,  and  wil- 
derness values  oT  the  central  and  northern 
portion  oT  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range  in 
the  State  oT  Oregon,  lying  generally  between 
the  northern  boundary  oT  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Columbia  River. 

Sec.  2.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  oT 
enactment  oT  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  and  his  recommendations 
concerning  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  national  park  or  other  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  within  the  region  generally  de- 
scribed under  the  flrst  section  oT  this  Act, 
and  the  lands  desirable  Tor  Inclusion  therein. 


Federal  agencies.  State  officials,  leaders 
in  private  organizations,  and  others. 

To  do  the  Job  effectively  again,  we 
should  give  ourselves  no  less  time  than 
we  had  then,  and  we  should  again  Insist 
on  a  high  standard  of  excellence  from 
beginning  of  planning  to  the  final  report 
to  the  President. 

The  late  Representative  John  E, 
Fogarty— that  great  spokesman  for  pro- 
grams of  deep  personal  meaning  for  all 
Americans— put  the  case  well  for  such 
a  conference  when  he  introduced  his  bill 
for  that  purpose  on  January  8.  1958 
After  vividly  describing  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  elderly  then,  he  said: 

It  is  eight  years  since  the  first  conTerence 
on  aging  was  held.  Considerable  experience 
has  been  gained  in  the  Interval,  and  many 
additional  organizations  and  individuals  have 
entered  the  field  oT  aging.  I  am  certain  there 
would  be  great  value  In  providing  them  op- 
portunity to  come  together,  first  in  their  own 
states,  and  then  in  a  naUonal  Torum.  to  take 
stock  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  should 
be  going.  The  flrst  conTerence  on  aging  stim- 
ulated a  good  deal  oT  activity.  A  White  House 
Conference  would  stimulate  more,  and  it  can- 
not come  too  quickly. 
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WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE    ON 
AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  joint  resolution  which  calls 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
be  called  in  1970,  approximately  one 
decade  after  the  historic  conference  of 
January  1961. 

If  this  Congress  acts  promptly  on  the 
resolution  :  offer  today,  it  would  follow 
approximately  the  same  timetable  re- 
quired for  the  1961  White  House  Confer- 
ence which  was  preceded  by  almost  2 
years  of  preparation  and  teamwork  by 


John  Fogarty 's  words  are  equally  true 
about  the  situation  today.  We  have  made 
great  progress  since  January  1961,  but 
in  some  cases  that  progress  has  simplv 
given  us  more  light  to  see  with,  if  we  are 
willing  to  look  hard. 

Since  1900  the  number  of  persons  in 
our  Nation  65  and  over  has  increased 
sixfold,  from  3  million  to  over  19  million 
In  the  next  15  to  20  years  we  will  have 
over  25  million,  an  increase  of  40  percent 
By  the  year  2000  we  will  have  over  28 
million,  an  increase  of  55  percent.  And 
one  out  of  everj-  three  Americans  alive 
today,  some  65  million  people,  will  reach 
retirement  age  between  now  and  the 
year  2000.  This  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  older  persons  demands  that 
the  utmost  in  planning  be  accomplished 
now  in  order  to  accommodate  them. 

We  now  have  medicare,  and  we  are 
struggling  to  implement  medicaid.  But 
as  we  count  the  blessings  these  landmark 
programs  have  brought,  we  can  also  see 
more  clearly  that  the  elderly  of  our 
Nation  still  encounter  formidable  prob- 
lems as  they  search  for  good  health  care, 
and  our  Senate  is  now  about  to  consider 
the  modest  social  security  increases 
sought  by  President  Johnson.  I  think  we 
can  see  that  we  will  soon  have  to  do  some 
hard  thinking— not  only  about  the  fu- 
ture of  social  security— but  about  all 
sources  of  retirement  income.  Including 
private  pension  plans.  Meanwhile,  too 
many  of  our  elders  still  "jve  in  anxiety 
because  they  live  barely  above  subsist- 
ence levels. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  Senator 
Pat  McNamara  and  John  Fogarty,  we 
now  have  an  Older  Americans  Act  and 
an  Administration  on  Aging — as  rec- 
ommended at  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

Job  discrimination  because  of  age  still 
threatens  any  worker  who  must  change 
employment  status,  even  people  in  their 
thirties  and  forties.  This  problem  per- 
sists largely  because  misinformation 
nourishes  old-fashioned  attitudes  about 
the  capabilities  of  so-called  older 
workers. 
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As  for   housing,    I   sometimes    thin^ 

that — even  with  the  heartening  progress 
we    have    made    In    recent    years— the 
needs  of  our  elderly  are  growing  greater 
not  diminishing. 

Many  more  examples  could  be  glren, 
but  I  think  that  the  best  summary  of  the 
situation  was  made  in  powerful  terms  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  this  year's 
message  on  older  Americans  when  he 
said: 

One  of  the  challenges  of  a  great  civiliza- 
tion Is  the  compassion  and  respect  shown  to 
Its  elders.  Too  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
have  been  left  behind  by  the  progress  they 
worked  most  of  their  lives  to  create.  Too  often 
the  wisdom  and  experience  or  our  senior  citi- 
zens Is  lost  or  Ignored.  Many  who  are  able 
and  wllUng  to  work  suffer  the  bitter  rebuff 
of  arbitrary  and  unjust  Job  discrimination. 

In  this  busy  and  productive  Nation,  the 
elderly  are  too  frequentiv  destined  to  lead 
empty,  neglected  lives:  5.3  mllUon  older 
Americans  have  yearly  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  level;  only  one  out  of  five  has  a  Job, 
often  at  low  wages;  over  2  million  elderly 
clUzens  are  on  welfare;  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  our  single  older  citizens  have  total  as8et« 
of  less  than  $1,000. 

Countless  numbers  dwell  In  city  and  rural 
slums,  lonely  and  forgotten.  Isolated  from  the 
invigorating  spirit  of  the  American  commu- 
nity. They  suffer  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
bad  housing,  poor  health  faclUtles,  inferior 
recreation  and  rehabilitation  services. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  its  subcommittees  are  studying 
several  of  the  problems  mentioned  by  the 
President,  and  several  others.  As  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  I  will  continue 
to  do  all  I  can  to  seek  out  facts,  make 
recommendations,  and  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  on  those  recommendations. 

It  is  because  of  my  work  on  the  com- 
mittee, however,  that  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  elderly  and  the  extent  of 
the  Government's  commitment  to  cope 
with  those  problems.  We  need  to  take  a 
look  at  what  we  have  done,  and  we  need 
to  come  together  for  an  organized  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  1970's  may  bring.  In 
short,  we  should  work  now  for  a  White 
House  conference  in  1970, 

To  begin  that  work,  the  resolution  I 
offer  today  would: 

First.  Provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  plan" and 
conduct  the  Conference  with  the  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  of  such  other  Ped- 
eral departments  and  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate,  and  that  a  final  report  of 
the  Conference  be  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident not  later  than  90  days  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  Conference 
was  called. 

Second.  Authorize  each  State,  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary-  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  use  in  planning  and  conduct- 
ing a  State  conference  on  aging,  for 
developing  facts  and  recommendations 
and  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  for 
defraving  costs  incident  to  the  State's 
delegates  attending  the  White  House 
Conference. 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Con- 
ference to  advise  and  assist  in  planning 
and  conducting  the  Conference. 

The  small  Investment  of  Federal  funds 
necessarj-  to  implement  this  resolution 
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becomes  quite  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  many  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.  To  enumerate  a  few,  this 
resolution  would: 

First.  Provide  a  soimd  basis  for  the 
development  of  future  programs  and 
improvement  of  present  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

Second.  Provide  a  forum  for  the  most 
qualified  individuals  in  the  field  to  en- 
gage in  mutual  exchanges  and  make 
recommendations. 

Third.  Enable  each  State  to  define  its 
particular  needs. 

Fourth.  Provide  a  strong  incentive  to 
States  to  give  immediate  and  thorough 
consideration  to  present  and  potential 
problems. 

Fifth.  Enable  the  local  communities, 
where  much  of  the  activity  transpires, 
to  make  their  needs  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  tie  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  117>,  to 
provide  that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  January  1970:  to  be  planned 
and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  assist 
the  States  in  conducting  similar  confer- 
ences on  aging  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  related 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wh-liams 
of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators^ ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  R«s.  117 
V^mereas  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  challenge  and  problenw  of  aging 
Is  that  of  the  SUtes  and  communities,  all 
level*  of  government  are  Involved  and  must 
necessarily  share  responsibility;  and  It  Is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  work  Jointly  with 
the  States  and  their  citizens,  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations and  plana  for  action,  con- 
stotent  with  the  objectives  of  this  Joint  reso- 
luUon.  which  will  serve  the  purposes  of— 

U)  assuring  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons equal  opportunity  with  others  to  en- 
gage In  gainful  employment  which  they  are 
capable  of  performing:  and 

(2)  enabling  retired  persons  to  enjoy  in- 
comes sufficient  for  health  and  for  participa- 
tion In  family  and  community  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens:  and 

(3  I  providing  housing  suited  to  the  needs 
of  older  persons  and  at  prices  they  can  afford 
to  pay:  and 

(4 1  assisting  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons to  make  the  preparation,  develop  skills 
and  intereats,  and  find  social  contacts  which 
will  make  the  gift  of  added  years  of  life  a 
period  of  reward  and  satlsfaciion;   and 

(5)  stepping  up  research  designed  to  re- 
lieve old  age  of  Its  burdens  of  sickness,  men- 
tal breakdown,  and  social  ostracism;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  essential  that  In  all  programs 
developed  for  the  aging  emphasis  should  be 
upon  the  right  and  obligation  of  older  per- 
sons to  free  choice  and  self-help  in  pl.annlng 
their  own  futures:  Now,  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tes'ntative*  of  the  United  States  of  Amcici 
in  Congress  cuaembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  1«  authorized  to  call  a 


White  House  Conference  on  Aging  In  Janu- 
ary 1970  in  order  to  develop  recommendations 
for  further  research  and  action  In  the  field  of 
aging,  which  will  further  the  policies  set 
forth  In  the  preamble  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
shall  be  planned  and  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  have  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  such  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  utlll- 
aatlon  of  skills,  experience,  and  energies  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  our 
older  people,  the  conference  shall  bnng  to- 
gether representatives  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and  lay  peo- 
ple who  are  working  In  the  field  of  agUig, 
and  of  the  general  public  Including  older 
persons  themselves. 

(b)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  not  later  than  ninety  days 
following  the  date  on  which  the  conference 
Is  called  and  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions included  therein  shall  be  immediately 
made  available  to  the  public. 

GRANTS 

S£C.  2(a) .  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
paid  to  each  State  which  shall  submit  an 
application  for  funds  for  the  exclusive  use  in 
planning  and  conducting  a  State  confer- 
ence on  aging  prior  to  and  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  facts  and  recommendations  and 
preparing  a  report  of  the  findings  for  presen- 
tation to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
.Aging,  and  in  defraying  costs  incident  to  the 
State's  delegates  attending  the  VFhlte  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  a  sum  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secret£iry,  but  not  less  than  t5,000  nor 
more  than  »25.000;  such  sums  to  be  paid 
only  from  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
this  purpose. 

(b)  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  an  officer  designated  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  receive  such  payment  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  organizing  and 
conducting  the  State  conference. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  3.  In  administering  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  Request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution; 

(b)  Render  all  reasonable  assistance  to  the 
States  In  enabling  them  to  organize  and 
conduct  conferences  on  aging  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging; 

(c)  Prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
such  a  report  or  reports  of  the  conference 
as  may  be  Indicated:  and 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  engage  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive civil  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  57  and  subchapter  111  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
general  schedule  pay  rates. 

ADVISORY   COMMrTTEES 

Sec.  4  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  com- 
posed of  professional  and  public  members, 
and,  as  necessary,  to  establish  technical  ad- 
vlsorv  conunlttees  to  advise  and  assist  in 
planning  and  conducting  the  Conference. 
Appointed  members  of  such  committees, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
their  committees  or  otherwise  serving  Rt  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  »50  per 
diem.  Including  travel  time,  and  while  away 


from  their  homes  ""  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  al  wed  uavel  expenses,  In- 
cluding per  d.2m  U  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  under  section  5703  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently, 

DEFINmOK 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  joint  res- 
olution— 

(1)  the  terra  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  Congress  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  leadership  in  legislation  on  prob- 
lems of  the  aging,  and  I  strongly  support 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  often  told  that 
our  Nation  is  getting  yoimger;  that  half 
of  our  citizens  are  under  25.  Even  with 
this  emphasis  on  youth  we  carmot  ignore 
either  the  problems  or  the  potential  of 
our  senior  citizens.  They  are  a  minority 
of  our  citizens,  but  it  is  a  minority  to 
which  we  all  hope  to  belong. 

And  at  a  time  when  congressional  as 
well  as  national  attention  is  directed  to- 
ward segments  of  our  society  who  actively 
call  attention  to  themselves  through  In- 
creasingly vocal  means,  we  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  the  segment  of  our  society 
that  is  in  many  ways  the  most  helpless 
and  the  most  hopeless,  but  which  char- 
acteristically refuses  to  call  attention  to 
its  plight. 

The  concept  of  the  role  of  the  elderly 
in  our  society  has  been  one  of  declining 
years  in  which  well-deserved  relaxation 
is  enjoyed.  This  stereotype  Ignores  many 
facts:  It  suggests  that  we  do  not  feel  the 
aging  can  be  of  continuing  use  or  service. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  a  ruptured  family 
sti-ucture  may  leave  the  elderly  to  lonely 
years  with  no  continuing  contact  with 
society,  and  over  half  of  those  over  65 
now  live  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  It 
Ignores  the  waste  caused  when  those 
forced  to  retire  still  want  to  be  produc- 
tive. And  it  Ignores  the  hardship  faced  by 
the  poor  who  are  forced  to  supplement 
their  inadequate  incomes  in  whatever 
ways  they  can  find  rather  than  relaxing. 
A  White  House  Conference  as  proposed 
by  this  resolution  could  share  with  the 
Nation  a  new  concept  of  the  status  and 
role  of  the  older  American. 

Our  new  concept  must  admit  .some  un- 
plea.sant  facts.  We  have  19  million  citi- 
zens over  65  and  each  day  an  additional 
800  persons  reach  that  age.  At  least  one- 
third  of  this  group  is  poor.  This  9  percent 
of  the  population  comprises  16  percent 
of  those  in  poverty  in  our  country.  And 
the  aging  poor  affect  more  than  just  their 
own  numbers.  Nearly  one-half  of  them 
live  with  relatives.  If  they  are  not  helped, 
their  burden  is  added  to  the  burdens  of 
other  poor  persons.  We  must  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  not  just  by  investing  in 
the  young,  but  by  relieving  the  old. 

Not  all  the  elderly  are  on  social  secu- 
rity or  any  other  type  of  retirement  In- 
come, and  even  those  on  social  security 
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are  not  too  secure.  The  average  payment 
is  less  than  $84  a  month,  and  over  a  mil- 
lion of  those  on  social  security  are  also 
on  the  welfare  roles.  For  these  poor,  the 
declining  years  of  retirement  can  be  years 
of  hopelessness. 

Tiie  proposed  White  House  Conference 
could  explore  five  dimensions  of  the 
problem  of  the  aging  poor — housing, 
health,  consumer  interests,  income  main- 
tenance, and  job  discrimination. 

The  full  extent  of  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly  are  not  known — but  we  do 
know  that  it  is  a  critical  problem.  What 
could  be  more  degrading  to  the  spirit  dur- 
ing one's  latter  years  than  the  realiza- 
tion that  an  inadequate,  unsafe,  and  im- 
sanitary  house  would  be  your  fate  for 
the  remainder  of  your  life.  Low-cost  pub- 
lic housing  for  the  elderly  is  needed. 

Health  problems  affect  older  citizens 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  are  often  in  poor  health. 
Four  out  of  five  i^ersons  over  G5  suffer 
from  chronic  ailments.  Proper  medical 
care  has  not  been  within  the  limits  of 
their  income,  and  endless  years  of  medi- 
cal inattention  have  resulted  in  deteri- 
oration of  both  body  and  spirit.  Health 
maintenance  services  must  be  estab- 
lished to  salvage  the  aged  poor  from 
ciippling  physical  and  mental  deficien- 
cies. 

The  aging  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
problems  of  consumer  abuses.  With  fixed 
incomes  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
they  are  attracted  by  schemes  which 
promise  additions  to  their  incomes  or 
seem  to  permit  purchasing  of  products 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  think 
their  income  would  allow.  Any  heavy  ob- 
ligation on  their  income  as  a  result  of 
iraud  or  malpractices  can  cripple  them 
and  make  our  other  types  of  assistance 
ineffective.  Legal  remedies  are  virtually 
unexplored  because  the  legal  under- 
standing of  this  group  is  as  limited  as 
any  other  segment  of  the  poor.  A  White 
House  Conference  is  an  invaluable  way 
to  catalog  these  abuses  and  direct  atten- 
tion toward  their  solution. 

The  most  effective  way  to  combat  these 
multiple  problems  is  to  establish  a  solid 
program  of  income  maintenance  for  the 
elderly.  At  no  level  do  social  security 
benefits  come  near  to  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  elderly.  The  average 
yearly  benefit  Is  $1.008 — a  sum  shockingly 
incompatible  with  our  most  basic  anti- 
poverty  goals. 

Our  social  security  system  is  the  main 
Instrument  for  income  maintenance  but 
income  supplements  can  be  developed 
through  other  programs.  Our  social  wel- 
fare programs  desperately  need  more 
workers,  the  elderly  need  more  services, 
and  they  need  more  income.  We  can  at- 
tack these  three  problems  at  once  in  a 
program  employing  the  elderly  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  elderly.  In  this  way, 
today's  inadequate  income  can  be  made 
to  go  further  while  the  older  Americans 
are  aided  in  improving  the  quality  of 
their  lives. 

The  fifth  problem  to  be  examined 
would  be  employment  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz, 
testifying  recently  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  gave 
eloquent  expression  to  the  waste  that 


occurs  when  one  Is  told  he  is  of  no  more 
use  simply  because  he  has  reached  a 
certain  age.  He  said: 

There  are  more  long,  cold  winters  In  more 
people's  lives  than  all  the  "long,  hot  sum- 
mers" that  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
recent  concern.  The  plain  facts  are  that 
there  are  more  people  discriminated  against, 
so  far  as  employment  and  opportunity  are 
concerned,  because  their  hair  Is  white  than 
because  their  skin  is  black.  There  Isn't  the 
bigotry  here  that  has  characterized  racial 
discrimination,  and  probably  not  the  same 
degree  of  bitter  hurt.  But  the  net  abuse  to 
what  must  be  the  human  purpose,  and  life's 
more  perfect  design,  is  fully  as  great. 

We  must  seek  ways  to  prevent  the 
wasteful  and  harmful  effects  of  job  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  earlier  that  the 
White  House  Conference  could  give  us 
a  new  concept  of  the  elderly.  Our  new 
concept  must  also  reflect  a  new  type  of 
senior  citizen,  for  the  group  of  aging  in- 
creasingly represents  a  vast  reservoir  of 
talent  and  skills.  Compulsory  early  re- 
tirement has  created  a  new  type  of  senior 
citizen — healthy,  skilled,  and  eager  to 
continue  giving.  Since  many  are  retired 
in  regard  only  to  chronological  age.  each 
year  tens  of  thousands  are  added  to  the 
retired  group  who  the  year  before  held 
responsible  and  productive  positions. 

This  group  wants  to  remain  in  the 
mainstream  of  life  and  needs  society  to 
indicate  that  it  has  further  use  for  its 
services.  Usefuhiess  is  the  difference  be- 
tween life  having  meanmg  and  no  mean- 
ing. The  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging  held  in  1961,  listed  as  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  aging  citizen— the  right  to 
be  useful.  And  we  need  these  citizens  to 
be  useful.  Even  the  richest  nation  In  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  squander  the 
talents,  skills,  and  know-how  of  its  older 
citizens.  A  conference  could  explore  prac- 
tical possibilities  for  participation  in 
needed  service  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  this 
resolution,  for  our  aging  require  and  de- 
serve the  attention  and  study  that  only 
a  White  House  Conference  can  bring  to 
bear,  and  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  for  recom- 
mending this  course  of  action. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    403 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  to  H.R.  12080.  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

Mr  President,  a  physical  therapist 
uses  exercise,  massage,  heat,  hydrobaths, 
and  other  means  to  develop  and  restore 
movement  to  crippled  limbs.  Physical 
therapists  are  particularly  important  in 
the  care  of  patients  who  have  suffered 
strokes  or  fractures. 

To  be  qualified  to  treat  medicare  pa- 
tients, a  physical  therapist  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  State  In  which  he  practices 
and  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  program  in 
physical  therapy  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

However,  under  medicare,  physical 
therapy  may  only  be  provided  through  a 
hospital,  a  nursing  home   or  a  home 


health  agency  approved  by  Medicare  of- 
ficials. The  therapist  must  be  on  the  staff 
of  the  institution  providing  the  service 
or  he  must  have  a  formal  arrangement 
or  contract  with  the  institution  making 
it  responsible  for  handling  the  therapist's 
bills. 

Herein  lies  a  problem  Formerly,  phys- 
ical therapists  were  used  also  in  car- 
n'ing  out  a  physician's  prescription  for 
physical  therapy  in  the  patient's  home 
or  in  a  suitable  location  in  the  patient's 
home  area.  Now.  with  medicare,  ihe 
service  can  only  be  provided  through  a 
contract  with  a  home  health  agency  or 
in  a  physician's  oflQce. 

The  majority  of  physicians  do  not  em- 
ploy physical  therapists  in  their  office 
and  prefer  to  refer  their  patients — in 
need  of  physical  therapy,  with  an  appro- 
priate prescription— to  qualified  physical 
therapists  with  whom  they  have  de- 
veloped professional  relationships  in  the 
local  area.  Under  the  procedure  set  up 
by  medicare,  this  method  of  providing  a 
much  needed  service  to  persons  over  65 
is  now  often  impossible. 

In  areas  where  there  is  no  certified 
home  health  agency,  or  the  agency  is  re- 
luctant to  negotiate  contracts  with  sev- 
eral physical  therapists,  patients  are  de- 
nied the  use  of  available  qualified  physi- 
cal therapists. 

The  physical  therapist,  who  is  avail- 
able after  the  normal  workday  or  on 
weekends  is  providing  a  much  needed 
service  to  patients  in  his  home  area 
Without  this  service,  patients  mu^t  often 
go  back  to  a  hospital  or  nursing  heme 
some  distance  away  for  treatment.  This 
represents  a  poor  use  of  our  available 
medical  facilities,  a  disservice  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  a  greater  expense  to  all. 

I  have  therefore  submitted  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  a  more  effective 
utUlzation  of  facilities  and  .medical  re- 
sources within  the  scope  of  the  existing 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  i  No.  403  <  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows : 
On  page  60,  strike  out  lines  I  t'lrough  10. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"INCLUSION  UNDER  PART  B  OF  TTTU;  XVII:  PHTSI- 
CAL  THKRAPT  SERVICES  rfRNISHED  TO  OtTT- 
PATIENTS 

"Sec.  133.  (a)  Section  1832ia)(2WB)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ',  and  other  than  physical  theraoy'  im- 
mediately after  'hospital'. 

"(b)  Section  1861(m)i7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or'  before  'at  a 
rehabilitation  center'  and  Inserting  or  at 
an  office  of  a  physical  therapist'  Immediately 
after  'at  a  rehabilitation  center'. 

"(c)  (H  Section  1861(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (8i.  (B)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9i  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  of  such  period  '  and',  and  (C) 
by  adding  Immediately  below  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"'(10)  physical  therapy  pe.-formed  bv  a 
physical  therapist  who  Is  legally  authorized 
to  practice  physical  therapy  in  the  State  In 
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wblch  h»  performa  audi  f\inctlon  and  who 
meeta  such  standards  aa  may  be  prescribed 
In  regulations,  provided  such  therapy  Is  per- 
formed In  accordance  with  the  prescription  at 
a  physician  who  certlflefl  (or  recertlflea.  where 
such  aervlcea  are  furnished  over  a  period  of 
time)  that  such  aervlcea  are  or  were  medi- 
cally required." 

"(2)  Paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)  of  such 
section  1861  (s)  are  redesignated  aa  para- 
graphs (11)  and  (12),  respectively. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (12)  and  (13)  of  such 
section  1861(8)  (as  added  by  section  129(b) 
of  thla  Act)  are  redesignated  as  paragraphs 
(13)  and  (14),  respectively." 

AUXNDMXNT8  MOS.  404  THKOUGH  410 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  seven  amendments  to  HJl. 
12080.  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967.  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

These  amendments  would — 

First,  eliminate  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  children  with  absent  parents 
who  may  receive  aid  with  Federal  help 
through  the  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  program; 

Second,  increase  the  funds  authorized 
for  day  care  services  so  that  working 
mothers  of  low  or  modest  Income  may 
have  the  benefit  of  licensed,  supervised 
facilities  for  their  children  while  they 
work; 

Third,  restore  language  in  the  existing 
law  to  assure  that  the  placement  of  a 
parent  on  a  work  or  training  project  Is 
not  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family; 

Fourth,  require  States  to  meet  full  need 
as  reflected  by  their  own  standards; 

Fifth,  provide  protective  vendor  pay- 
ments to  a  relative  or  child  undergoing 
counseling ; 

Sixth,  increase  the  earned  income  ex- 
emption to  $50  monthly  plus  one-half  of 
additional  earnings;  and 

Seventh,  establish  an  optional  new 
title  combining  old  age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanent  and 
totally  disabled,  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
America  and  this  Congress  to  face  up  to 
the  problem  of  welfare. 

The  welfare  system  haa  few  friends.  To 
most  Americans,  welfare  is  a  boon- 
doggle— a  handout  to  the  unemployed 
too  lazy  to  get  work. 

But  most  of  the  welfare  recipients 
themselves  do  not  like  it.  To  be  on  relief 
Is  to  lose  in  society's  eyes  the  last  vestige 
of  pride  and  dignity.  To  be  a  welfare 
recipient  is  an  admission  that,  in  affluent 
America,  you  have  faUed  to  provide  for 
yourself. 

Yet  no  reasonable  man  would  suggest 
that  we  abolish  welfare  overnight. 

We  have  strong  evidence  that  most 
Americans  would  rather  be  self-support- 
ing than  relief  recipients — those  able  to 
work  would  rather  have  a  Job  and  the 
dignity,  respect,  and  self-reliance  that 
goes  with  it. 

But  in  the  past  we  failed  to  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  problem  of  breaking  the 
cycle  of  welfare.  We  acted  on  the  belief 
that  we  should  feed  those  who  were  so 
poor  they  might  otherwise  starve.  We 
concentrated  on  the  "hand  out" — instead 
of  the  hand  up  the  ladder. 

But  we  have  found  that  poverty  breeds 
poverty.  As  our  world  became  more  and 
more  complex,  the  children  of  the  poor — 


without  proper  food,  housing,  educa- 
tion, parental  care,  or  medical  care — 
were  pushed  even  farther  outside  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  advancement 
than  their  parents.  Later  generations 
are  even  further  behind. 

In  1962,  we  began  the  necessary  task  of 
redirecting  the  public  welfare  program. 
The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962, 
formulated  during  my  period  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
were  designed  to  give  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  the  tools  to  move  recipients  ofif 
the  welfai-e  rolls  where  possible,  or  to 
self-care  vhere  feasible.  This  year  the 
programs  established  by  the  1962  amend- 
ments were  scheduled  to  expire.  They 
have  been  extended  for  one  additional 
year  through  legislation  passed  earlier 
this  session.  Now  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  responsibility  to  further 
improve  welfare  program.s. 

We  must  begin  with  an  understanding 
of  the  true  picture  of  welfare. 

Today  s  welfare  will  include  about  7.7 
million  Americans.  Who  are  they? 

One-third  of  welfare  recipients,  about 
2.5  million,  are  aged,  blind  or  disabled. 

The  remainder,  over  5  million,  receive 
assistance  under  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children — AFDC — program. 

Of  these  5  million,  over  3.7  million 
AFDC  recipients  are  children;  about  1 
million  are  mothers:  over  180,000  are 
disabled  fathers:  60,000  are  other  rela- 
tives of  children  not  with  their  parents; 
60,000  are  unemployed  fathers. 

These  statistics  paint  a  pattern — a 
pattern  which  demonstrates  that  our 
first  concern  must  be  the  children  on 
the  welfare  rolls.  It  is  the  children  who 
will  form  the  next  generation.  It  Is  the 
children's  future  that  will  determine 
whether  we  continue  another  cycle  of 
dependency,  despair  and  the  dole — or 
whether  we  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  pattern  of  the  statistic?  also  indi- 
cates that  we  must  provide  more  mean- 
ingful incentives  for  welfare  recipients 
to  work — more  and  better  day  care  pro- 
grams CO  allow  mothers  to  gain  employ- 
ment— and  additional  work-training  op- 
portunities for  those  now  unemployable. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  are  a  fine  beginning.  They  are  di- 
rected toward  breaking  the  welfare  cycle, 
and  their  purpose  is  supported  with  over 
$800  million  for  work  training  programs. 
incentive  pajmients  for  welfare  recipients 
who  work,  day-care  centers  to  free 
mothers  for  Jobs,  and  similar  services. 

In  other  words,  the  1967  welfare 
amendments  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  are  designed  to 
help  the  welfare  recipients  back  Into  our 
economy  and  society.  But  I  believe  the 
House  bill  can  be  improved. 

The  other  body  has  rightfully  ex- 
pressed its  concern  with  the  growing 
number  of  welfare  recipients.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  costs  have  been 
rising  at  a  rapid  rate. 

We  must  work  to  reverse  this  trend — 
and  the  House  amendments  go  a  long 
way  in  this  direction.  The  House  bill 
says,  in  effect,  "wherever  it  is  appropri- 
ate, welfare  recipients  should  receive 
training  and  help  in  getting  Jobs.  There 
should  be  more  day  care  centers,  where 
unemployed  mothers  can  have  their 
children  cared  for  while  they  are  trsilned 
or  while  they  work." 


The  bill  would  require  States  to  do 
these  things,  to  concern  themselves 
more  than  they  have  about  illegitimacy, 
to  refer  improper  home  situations  to  the 
courts,  and  to  be  more  vigorous,  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  better  life  for  chil- 
dren on  AFDC.  But  the  other  body  went 
a  step  further — a  step  further  than  nec- 
essary. The  House  amendments  include 
a  limitation  on  the  number  of  children 
who  can  receive  help  with  Federal 
assistance. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  no  State 
shall  receive  Federal  participation  for  a 
greater  percentage  of  Its  child  popula- 
tion receiving  sissistance  because  a  par- 
ent is  absent,  than  the  percentage  that 
such  children  receiving  aid  represented 
on  January  1,  1967. 

That  is  the  technical  explanation  of 
the  House  amendment.  But  what  does  it 
mean  in  human  terms?  Who  are  the 
children  covered  by  the  bill? 

They  are  children  who  never  had  a 
legal  father.  They  are  children  whose 
fathers  have  deserted  them,  or  have  di- 
vorces, or  been  separated  from  their 
mothers — children  whose  fathers  are  In 
JaU. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  recent  years  that  the 
number  of  such  children  who  are  in 
need  has  risen  proportionately  faster 
than  the  total  child  population.  Nation- 
ally, the  figure  is  about  3  percent.  In  In- 
dividual States,  they  range  from  less 
than  1  percent  to  over  6  percent.  It  Is 
almost  certain  that  in  the  majority  of 
States  these  percentages  have  been  ris- 
ing since  January  1,  1967.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  they  will  rise  further  before 
the  programs  contemplated  in  H.R. 
12080  are  fully  effective. 

The  House  bUl  requires  that  States 
provide  training,  work  experience  and 
day  care  for  appropriate  persons  for 
AFDC  recipients  by  July  1.  1969.  But  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  children  who 
can  receive  Federal  help  takes  effect  far 
earlier — on  January  1,  1968.  We  are 
therefore  faced  with  a  substantial  period 
of  time  during  which  the  States  will  be 
preparing  their  work-training,  employ- 
ment, and  day-care  programs — and  a 
further  period,  even  after  July  1.  1969, 
when  these  programs  will  not  yet  be  fully 
effective. 

On  January  1,  1968,  the  majority  of 
States  will  almost  certainly  find  them- 
selves with  more  children  with  absent 
parents  receiving  aid  than  are  eligible  for 
Federal  participation  under  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  will  fall  as  an  unequal  burden 
among  the  States.  States  with  urban  and 
industrial  centers  are  already  bearing  a 
large  share  of  the  national  welfare  cost 
as  a  result  of  the  mass  migration  from 
riu-al  areas  to  tlie  cities. 

The  industrial  States  have  tradition- 
ally established  higher  benefit  levels  of 
public  assistance.  They  are  not  likely  to 
react  to  the  Federal  limitation  by  reduc- 
ing either  benefit  levels  or  the  number  of 
eligible  children.  But  other  States  will. 
They  will  simply  tighten  their  rules  or 
establish  arbitrary  levels.  So  one  result 
of  the  Federal  limitation  will  be  to  en- 
courage further  migration  from  rural  to 
urban  areas. 

The  House  bill  establishes  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  assure,  in  constructive  ways,  that 
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States  move  as  far  and  as  fast  as  they 
can  to  reduce  the  growing  number  of 
children  on  welfare.  But  the  limitation 
provision  creates  as  many  problems  as  it 
solves.  My  first  amendment  would,  there- 
fore, eliminate  this  section  of  the  bill. 

My  second  amendment  would  expand 
the  authorization  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices. Since  1935.  these  services  have  been 
provided  for  children  in  their  own  homes, 
in  foster  homes,  and  elsewhere.  When  I 
was  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  we  inaugurated  programs  of  day 
care  and  initially  earmarked  a  portion 
of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
Much  progress   has   been   made   in   the 
terms   of   standards,   consultation,    and 
licensing  for  day  care.  H.R,  12080  makes 
specific  provision  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  day  care  for  AFDC  mothers 
while  they  are  trained  and  go  to  work. 
However,  there  are  other  mothers  who 
need  employment  to  stay  off  the  welfare 
rolls — and  who  need  decent  care  for  their 
children  while  they   work.  In  order  to 
make  additional  day  care  facilities  avail- 
able to  these  mothers,  my  second  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  authorization 
for  child  welfare  services  from  the  figure 
of  $100  million— which  is  contained  in 
H.R.   12080   for   the   fiscal   vear  ending 
June  30,  1969— to  S125  million  for  that 
year.  For  fiscal  year  1970.  and  thereafter, 
the    authorization    would    be    increased 
from  SllO  million  to  $160  million.  These 
sums  are  a  prudent  investment  in  the 
prevention  of  much  more  costly  depend- 
ency. 

My  third  amendment  deals  with  com- 
munity work  and  training.  I  have  always 
looked  with  pride  on  this  program  which 
was  a  part  of  the  legislation  that  I  advo- 
cated when  I  was  in  the  executive 
branch.  In  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962.  there  was  carefully  worked 
out  with  the  Congress  language  that  says 
that  as  a  condition  of  employment  the 
State  must  make  "provision  for  assuring 
appropriate  arrangements  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  child  during  the 
absence  from  the  home  of  any  such  rela- 
tive performing  work  under  such  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  assure  that  such  ab- 
sence and  work  are  not  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  a  child."  Constructive  work 
and  training  programs  should,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  Inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  a  child.  My  third  amendment  would 
attempt  to  assure  that  they  are  not  and 
restores  this  language  to  the  bill. 

Present  law  requires  that  eligibility  to 
receive  public  assistance  be  based  on 
State  estimates  of  the  minimum 
amounts  needed  for  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  other  necessities  of  life.  Federal 
law  recognizes  that  conditions  are  differ- 
ent in  different  States  and  that  it  is  up  to 
each  State  to  determine  their  own  stand- 
ard of  need.  Standards  vary  widely,  as 
the  cost  of  living  varies  from  State  to 
State. 

But  while  eUgibility  for  public  assist- 
ance is  based  on  minimum  need,  there 
is  no  requirement  that  the  assistance 
payments  meet  the  minimum  standard 
set  by  the  State  Itself.  Thus,  in  the  AFDC 
program,  the  lowest  standard  of  eligibil- 
ity set  by  any  State  for  a  family  of  four  is 
$131.  Most  eligibility  standards  for  a 
family  of  four  range  between  $150  and 
$250.  However,  seven  States  place  a  ceil- 
ing of  less  than  $100  a  month  on  assist- 


ance payments.  Twenty  States  pay  less 
than  $150  per  month.  One  State  pays 
only  23  percent  of  the  standard  of  need 
as  determined  by  the  State  itself. 

When  a  family  with  children  is  forced 
to  live  on  an  amount  of  assistance  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  minimum  need, 
they  must  cut  back  on  their  food  and 
clothing.  Their  children  grow  up  without 
adequate  food  or  medical  care.  Malnutri- 
tion, mental  disorders,  and  physical 
Iiandicaps  become  more  common.  Ulti- 
mately there  is  a  greater  cost  to  society 
than  the  cost  of  minimum  assistance. 

So  my  fourth  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  States  to  meet  full  need  as 
established  by  their  own  standards  and 
review  those  standards  periodically. 

In  cases  where  welfare  recipients  are 
irresponsible  with  money,  the  law  pro- 
vides for  protective  or  vendor  payments 
for  food,  clothing,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  child.  The  cases  are  relatively  rare. 
The  payment  can  be  made  to  someone 
else  who  will  look  after  the  child's  best 
interest — a  neighbor,  a  relative,  a  welfare 
or  charitable  agency.  My  fifth  amend- 
ment would  also  allow  vendor  or  pro- 
tective payments  to  be  made  while  a 
State  agency  is  counseling  a  child  or 
relative  with  regard  to  work  or  training. 
The  major  thiiist  of  the  public  assist- 
ance  provisions   in    the   social   security 
amendments  is  to  get  people  off  welfare 
and  back  on  their  feet — to  restore  their 
financial  independence  and  self-reliance. 
But  many  people  on  welfare  are  afraid 
of   the  first  step — the  first  low-paying 
job.  They  may  lose  as  much  in  welfare 
funds  as  they  make  on  their  new  job, 
while  facing  additional  expenses  and  the 
problem  of  care  for   their  children.  If 
they  lose  their  new  job,  they  may  face 
a  long  delay  or  problem  in  getting  assist- 
ance again. 

The  House-passed  bill  wisely  requires 
States  to  allow  AFDC  recipients  16  and 
over  an  earned  income  exemption  of  the 
first  $30  of  monthly  earnings  plus  one- 
third  of  additional  earnings.  My  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  exemption  to 
$50  monthly,  plus  one-half  of  additional 
earnings.  The  amendment  would  also 
extend  the  same  exemption  to  the  aged 
and  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

The  purpose  of  my  last  amendment  is 
simple.  Its  aim  is  to  treat  equitably  and 
fairly  all  persons  receiving  Federally 
aided  public  assistance. 

It  would  establish  an  optional  title  XX 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  States  choos- 
ing to  adopt  the  new  title  XX  would  be 
ab;e  to  combine  under  one  program  those 
cash  assistance  programs  now  placed  in 
four  separate  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act:  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, and  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children. 

The  present  complicated  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  reflect  the  his- 
torical growth  of  our  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. When  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1935.  they  included 
three  public  assistance  programs,  to  aid 
the  (iged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. In  1950,  a  new,  separate  program 
was  added,  to  aid  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  In  that  year,  the  Con- 
gress also  authorized  vendor  payments 


for  medical  care,  which  have  been  ex- 
panded and  modified  since.  In  1960. 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  known 
as  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  was  added. 
By  this  time,  we  had  a  hodgepodge  of 
different  formulas,  different  programs, 
with  different  degrees  of  support  As  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  1962, 1  advocated 
and  the  Congress  enacted  a  tentative 
step  permitting  States  to  combine  their 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. Eighteen  States  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  In  1965, 
the  Congress  consolidated  all  medical  as- 
sistance programs  under  a  new  title  XIX, 
known  as  medicaid.  My  amendment  to- 
day would  permit  the  States  a  similar 
kind  of  consolidation,  for  cash  assistance 
payments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
wide  range  of  programs  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  children,  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled.  It  is  time  now  for  us  to  offer 
the  States  an  opportunity  to  consolidate 
the  various  public  assistance  programs 
under  a  single  equitable  plan  with  com- 
parable treatment  for  all  needy  persons 
under  that  plan.  This  is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do. 

The  amendment  incorporates  all  the 
progressive  features  already  in  the  House 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  The  local 
welfare  agency  will  have  to  carefully  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  for  each 
family  with  a  dependent  child  receiving 
assistance.  This  plan  will  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  employment  potential 
of  the  adults  in  the  family,  and  it  wiU  set 
forth  the  steps  needed  to  lead  the  family 
to  independence  through  employment 
My  amendment,  like  the  House  bill.  wlU 
require  implementation  of  that  plan  by 
the  State. 

There  are  three  key  elements  in  this 
implementation.  First,  the  State  will  have 
to  offer  assistance  recipients  work  train- 
ing. This  is  critical  if  the  many  assist- 
ance recipients  with  little  or  no  work  ex- 
perience and  without  the  skills  needed  in 
today's  employment  market  are  to  be  in- 
dependent. 

The  second  key  element  is  dav  care. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  adults  recei\'ing 
AFDC  are  mothers.  Day  care  must  be 
provided  for  their  children  if  they  are  to 
be  able  to  work  regularly.  I  have  also 
added  in  my  amendment  increased  au- 
thorizations for  child  welfare  services  so 
that  low  income  mothers  who  are  no 
longer  on  AFDC  or  who  never  received 
assistance  may  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  use  day  care  services. 

The  third  key  element  is  work  incen- 
tive through  earned  income  exemptions. 
Under  present  law.  AFDC  adults  lose  $1 
in  assistance  for  every  $1  ihey  earn.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  many  "recipients 
feel  no  incentive  to  work  The  House  bill 
takes  the  very  constructive  step  of  re- 
quiring States  to  permit  recipients  to 
retain  the  first  $30  they  earn  monthly- 
plus  one-third  of  additional  amounts.  In 
my  amendment,  I  propose  to  allow  them 
to  keep  $50  monthly  plus  one-hsilf  of  the 
additional  amount. 

I  have  incorporated  other  features  of 
the  House  bill  in  my  proposed  consoli- 
dated   cash     assistance    program.    My 
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amendment  provides  substantially 
broadened  Federal  support  for  depend- 
ent children  receiving  foster  care.  It  also 
requires  protective  payments  In  those 
unusual  cases  where  a  parent  proves  fis- 
cally irresponsible.  It  requires  a  reason- 
able relationship  between  standards  for 
cash  assistance  and  standa:xis  for  medi- 
cal assistance. 

In  addition  to  increasing  child  welfare 
services  funds  substantially  for  day  care 
services,  my  amendment  provides  for 
close  coordination  of  chlLd  welfare  serv- 
ices with  services  to  dependent  children 
receiving  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
provide  States  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
an  administrative  consolidation  of  cash 
assistance  programs  in  a  setting  which 
treats  all  needy  people  equally,  whether 
they  are  aged,  blind,  disabled  or  depend- 
ent children.  Equal  treatment  will  not 
increase  the  Federal  commitment,  nor 
will  it  require  States  to  spend  more  or  to 
spend  less  on  assistance.  But  if  they 
chose  this  option,  States  will  treat  all 
federally  aided  needy  persons  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred ;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  404  through 
410)  submitted  by  Mr.  Ribicoff.  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 

follows : 

Amendment  No.  404 

On  page  140,  beginning  on  line  19.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  13.  p.  141. 

On  page  141,  line  16,  strike  out  "209"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "208". 

Amendment  No.  405 

On  page  161,  on  line  2  strike  out  "$100,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "»125,- 
000.000";  and  on  line  3  strike  out  "$110,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$160,000,- 
000". 

Amendment  No.  406 

On  page  131,  strike  out  line  3  and  insert 
the  following:  "such  program  In  order  to 
assure  that  such  absence  and  such  work  or 
training  will  not  be  mimical  to  the  welfare 
of  the  child;  and" 


Amendment  No.  407 
On   page    142,    Insert    the    following    after 
Une  24: 

"aZaUTIlEMENT    IX)R    MEETING    ITJLX    NEED 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (10)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'and*  at  the  end  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(D)  provide  (l»,  effective  July  1.  1969, 
for  meeting  (In  conjunction  with  other  In- 
come that  Is  not  disregarded  under  the  plan 
and  other  resources)  all  the  need,  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  standards  ap- 
plicable under  the  plan  for  determlnlne;  need, 
of  eligible  Individuals  (and  such  standards 
shall  be  no  lower  than  the  standards  for  de- 
termining need  In  effect  on  January  1,  1967) , 
and  (ill .  effective  July  1.  1968,  for  an  annual 
review  of  such  standards  and  (to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  up-dating 
such  standards  to  take  into  account  changes 
In  living  coats;  ■ 

"(b)(1)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  redesignating  clauses  (9) 
through    (14)     (as   redesignated    by   section 


202(a)  of  this  Act)   as  clauses  (10)   through 
(15). 

"(2)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  clause  (8)  (as 
added  by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  clause : 

"'(9)  provide  (A),  effective  July  1,  1969. 
for  meeting  (In  conjunction  with  other  In- 
come that  is  not  disregarded,  or  set  aside 
for  future  needs,  under  the  plan  and  other 
resources)  all  the  need,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  standards  applicable  under 
the  plan  for  determining  need,  of  Individuals 
eligible  to  receive  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (and  such  standards  shall 
be  no  lower  than  the  standards  for  deter- 
mining need  in  effect  on  January  1,  1967). 
and  (B),  effective  July  1,  1968.  for  an  an- 
nual review  of  such  standards  and  (to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  up- 
dating such  standards  to  take  Into  account 
changes  in  living  costs;'. 

"(C)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(12)  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  thereof  after  clause  (13)  the  following: 
■;  and  (14)  provide  (A),  effective  July  1. 
1969,  for  meeting  (In  conjunction  with  other 
Income  that  Is  not  disregarded  under  the 
plan  and  other  resources)  all  the  need,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  standards  ap- 
plicable under  the  plan  for  determining  need, 
of  eligible  Individuals  (and  such  standards 
shall  be  no  lower  than  the  standards  for 
determining  need  In  effect  on  January  1, 
1967),  and  (B),  effective  July  1.  1968,  for 
an  annual  review  of  such  standards  and 
(to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 
for  updating  such  standards  to  take  Into  ac- 
count changes  In  living  costs'. 

"(d)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  after  clause  (12) 
the  foUowlng;  ';  and  (13)  provide  (A),  ef- 
fective July  1,  1969.  for  meeting  (In  con- 
Junction  with  other  income  that  Is  not  dis- 
regarded under  the  plan  and  other  re- 
sources) all  the  need,  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  applicable  under 
the  plan  for  determining  need,  of  eligible  In- 
dividuals (and  such  standards  shall  be  no 
lower  than  the  standards  for  determining 
need  in  effect  on  January  1,  1967),  and  (B), 
effective  July  1.  1968,  for  an  annual  review 
of  such  standards  and  (to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  for  up-dating  such 
standards  to  take  Into  account  changes  In 
living  costs'. 

"(e)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16),  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  ';  and'  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  adding  after  such  paragraph 
(17)   the  following  new  jjaragraph: 

"■(18)  provide  (A),  effective  July  1,  1969, 
for  meeting  (In  conjunction  with  other  In- 
come that  Is  not  disregarded  under  the  plan 
and  other  resources)  all  the  need,  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  standards  appli- 
cable under  the  plan  for  determining  need, 
of  eligible  Individuals  (and  such  standards 
shall  be  no  lower  than  the  standards  for  de- 
termining need  in  effect  on  January  1,  1967) 
and  (B),  effective  July  1,  1968.  for  an  annual 
review  of  such  standards  and  (to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  updating 
such  standards  to  take  Into  account  in- 
creases in  living  costs." " 

On  page  lo7,  line  7,  strike  out  "(18)"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(14)". 

On  page  107,  line  9,  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(15) '■. 

On  page  107.  line  10.  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(16)". 

On  page  107.  line  11.  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(15)". 

On  page  107,  line  12,  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 16)  ". 

On  page  109.  line  7,  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(17)". 

On  page  109,  line  13,  strike  out  "(17)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  ( 18) ". 


On  page  110,  line  8,  strike  out  ' 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(19)". 

On  page  110.  Une  11,  strike  out ' 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(18)". 

On  page  110,  Une  17,  strike  out ' 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "  ( 14)  ". 

On    page    110,    Une    18,    insert 
(b)  (1)"  after  "202(a)  ■■. 

On  page  110.  line  23,  strike  out  ' 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ■'(le)  ■■. 

On  page  111.  line  6,  strike  out  ' 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(16)^'. 

On  page  111,  Une  13,  strike  out  ' 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(16)". 

On  page  112,  line  6,  strike  out  * 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(16)'^. 

On  page  114,  line  7,  strike  out  ' 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(16)  ". 

On  page  115,  line  17,  strike  out  ' 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "( 16 1 ". 

On  page  131.  line  11,  strike  out  ■ 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(20)". 

On  page  131,  Une  18.  strike  out  ' 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '■(21 )  ". 

On  page  132.  line  22,  strike  out  ' 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(22)". 

On  page  135,  Une  17,  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(23)". 

On  page  136.  line  9.  strike  out 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(24)". 

On  page  140,  line  12,  strike  out  ' 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(21 )  ". 

On  page  180,  line  22,  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "211". 

On  page  180,  Une  24,  strike  out  ' 
insert  thereof  "1121". 
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Amendment  No.  408 
On  page  121,  Une  25,  strike  out  "child  or" 
On  p.'.ge  122.  line  1.  insert  after  "subsection 
(a)"  the  following:  "and  for  the  denial  of 
such  aid  to  any  child  in  any  form  other  than 
payments  of  the  type  described  in  section  406 
(b)  (2)  (which  may  be  made  in  such  a  case 
without  regard  to  clauses  (Aj  through  (E) 
thereof)  or  section  408". 

On  page  132,  line  22,  Insert  the  following 
before  the  semicolon:  ",  except  that  the  State 
agency  may.  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  make  payments  of  the  type 
described  in  section  406(b)(2)  (without  re- 
gard to  clauses  (A)  through  (E)  thereof)  on 
behalf  of  any  such  child  or  relative  who 
makes  such  refusal  if  during  such  period  the 
State  agency  furnishes  such  child  or  relative 
counseling  and  other  services  aimed  at  per- 
suading such  child  or  relative  to  so  register, 
to  accept  such  employment,  or  to  so  partici- 
pate or  undergo  training,  as  the  case  may  be". 

Amendment  No.  409 

On  p.age  115.  strike  out  lines  20  through  24 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng ; 
"earnings   exemption   of  pubuc   assistance 
recipients 

"Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Effective  AprU  1,  1968. 
clauses  (8)  through  (15)  of  section  402(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  and 
added  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  are  redesig- 
nated as  clauses  (9)  through  (16),  respec- 
tively." 

On  page  115.  line  35.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  117,  Une  4,  strike  out  "$30"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$50". 

On  page  117.  Une  5,  strike  out  "one-third" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "one-half". 

On  page  118,  line  16,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  118,  after  line  25.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  (1)  Effective  July  1.  1969— 

"(A)  Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  are  redesignated 
as  (C)  and  (D),  resj?ectlvely;  and 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  such  section 
2(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
In  subparagraph  (B),  provide  that  the  State 
agency  shall,  In  determining  need  for  such 


assistance,  take  Into  consideration  any  other 
Income  and  resources  of  an  individual  claim- 
ing old-age  assistance,  as  well  as  any  ex- 
penses reasonably  attributable  to  the  earn- 
ing of  any  such  Income; 

"'(B)  provide  that,  in  making  the  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph   (A)  — 

"'(I)  the  State  agency  shall  with  respect 
to  any  month  disregard  the  first  $50  of  the 
total  of  the  earned  income  of  such  Individual 
for  such  month  plus  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder of  such  Income  for  such  month; 
and 

"'Ml)  the  State  agency  may  before  disre- 
garding the  amount  referred  to  in  clause  (1), 
disregard  not  more  than  $5  per  month  of  any 
income; 

except  that,  with  respect  to  any  month,  the 
State  agency  shall  not  disregard  any  earned 
Income  (other  than  Income  referred  to  !n 
clause  (11)  )  of  any  such  individual  If— 

"■(ill)  he  terminated  his  employment  or 
reduced  his  earned  Income  without  good 
cause  within  such  period  (of  not  less  than 
thirty  days)  preceding  such  month  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"'(Iv)  the  income  of  such  individual  for 
such  month  was  in  excess  of  his  need  as 
determined  by  the  State  pursuant  to  aub- 
paragra.ph  (A)  (Without  regard  to  this  sub- 
paragraph (B)),  unless,  for  any  one  of  the 
four  months  preceding  such  month,  tne 
needs  of  such  individual  were  met  by  the 
furnishing  of  old-age  assistance  under  the 
plan;' 

"(2)  A  State  whose  plan  under  section  2 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  the  c- 
qulrements  of  section  2(a)  (10)  (A)  of  such 
Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to  July  1,  1969)  lor 
any  period  beginning  after  September  30, 
1967,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  'f  for 
such  period  the  State  agency  disregards 
earned  income  of  the  individual  involved  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  specified  In 
section  2(a)  (10)  (A)  and  (B)  of  such  Act 
as  amended  by  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  E.Tective  July  1,  1969— 
"(A)   Clauses  (9)   through  (12)   of  section 
1402(a)     of    such    Act    are    redesignated    as 
clause  (10)  through  (13),  respectively; 

"(B)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (8)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(8) 
except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  clause 
(9),  provide  that  the  State  agency  shall,  in 
determining  need,  take  into  consideration 
any  other  income  and  resources  of  an  in- 
dividual claiming  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  as  well  as  any  expenses 
reasonably  attributable  to  the  earning  of  any 
such  income;  (9)  provide  that  In  making  the 
determination  under  clause  (8),  the  State 
agency — 

"  '(A)  shall  with  respect  to  any  month  dis- 
regard the  first  $50  of  the  total  of  the  earned 
Income  of  such  individual  for  such  month 
plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such  In- 
come for  such  month;  and 

"'(B)(i)  may,  before  disregarding  the 
amount  referred  to  in  clause  (A)  disregard 
not  more  than  $5  per  month  of  any  income, 
and  (U)  may,  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of 
36  months,  disregard  such  additional 
amounts  of  other  Income  and  resources.  In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has  a  plan  for 
achieving  self-support  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  such  plan,  but  only  with  respect  to 
the  part  or  parts  of  such  period  during  sub- 
stantially all  of  which  he  is  actuaUy  under- 
going vocational  rehabilitation; 
except  that,  with  respect  to  any  month,  the 
State  agency  sh.^ll  not  disregard  any  earned 
income  (other  than  income  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (B))  of  anv  such  Individual 
if— 

"  '(C)  he  terminated  his  employment  or  re- 
duced his  earned  Income  without  good  cause 
within  such  period  (of  not  less  than  30  days) 
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preceding  such  month  as  may  be  prescribed 

by  the  Secretary,  or 

"  '(D)   the  Income  of  such  Individual  for 
such  month  was  In  excess  of  his  need  as 

determined  by  the  State  pursuant  to  clause 
(8)  (Without  regard  to  this  clause  (9)), 
unless,  for  any  one  of  the  four  months  pre- 
ceding such  months,  the  needs  of  such  In- 
dividual were  met  by  furnishing  of  aid 
under  the  plan;' 

"(2 1  A  State  whose  plan  under  section 
1402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
the  requirements  of  section  1402(a)(8)  of 
such  Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to  Julv  1.  1969) 
for  any  period  beginning  after  September 
30.  1967,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  if 
for  such  period  the  State  agency  disregards 
earned  income  of  the  Individual  involved  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  specified 
in  section  1402(a)(8)  and  (9)  of  such  Act 
as  amended  by  this  section. 

"(d)  (1)  Clatise  d)  of  section  1602(a) 
(14)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows  '(I)  the  State  agency  shall  with 
respect  to  anv  month  disregard  the  first 
$50  of  the  total  of  the  earned  income  of  such 
individual  for  such  month  plus  one-half  of 
the  remainder  of  such  income  for  such 
month,  and'. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1602 
(a)  (14)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'and  (ill) 
the  srate  agency  shall  not.  with  respect  to 
any  month,  disregard  any  earned  income 
(other  than  Income  referred  to  in  clause 
(U)  or  subparagraph  (D))  of  any  such  in- 
divldaal  if  d)  h;  terminated  his  employ- 
ment or  reduced  hU  earned  Income  without 
good  cause  within  such  period  (of  not  less 
than  30  days)  preceding  such  month  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  (n)  the 
income  of  such  individual  for  such  month 
was  In  excess  of  his  need  as  determined  by 
the  state  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (with- 
out regard  to  clause  (D),  unless,  for  any 
one  of  the  four  months  preceding  such 
month,  the  needs  of  such  individual  were 
met   by   furnishing   aid   under   the  plan,'. 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  1602(a) 
(14)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  ae  fol- 
lows: '(C)  if  such  individual  has  attained 
age  65  and  Is  neither  blind  nor  pe.nnanently 
and  toUUy  disabled,  (1)  the  State  agency 
shall  with  respect  to  any  month  disregard 
the  first  $50  of  the  total  of  the  earned  income 
of  such  Individual  for  such  month  plus  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  of  such  Income  for 
such  month,  and  (U)  the  State  agency  shall 
not,  with  respect  to  any  month,  disregard 
any  earned  Income  (other  than  Income  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (D)  )  of  anv  such 
Individual  If  (I)  he  terminated  his  employ- 
ment or  reduced  his  earned  Income  without 
good  cause  within  such  period  (of  not  less 
than  30  days)  preceding  such  month  ae  may 
t>e  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  fll)  the 
Income  of  such  individual  for  such  month 
was  In  excess  of  his  need  as  determined  by 
the  State  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (with- 
out regard  to  clause  (i)  ),  unless,  for  any  one 
of  the  four  months  preceding  such  months, 
the  needs  of  such  individual  were  met  by 
furnishing  aid  under  the  plan,  and' 

"(4)  A  State  whose  plan  under  section 
1602  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  SecreUry  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  to  comply  substantially  with  the 
requirements  of  section  1602(a)  (14)  of  such 
Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to  July  1,  1969)  for  any 
period  beginning  after  Sep'tember  30,  1967 
and  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  if  for  such 
period  the  State  agency  disregards  earned 
income  of  the  individual  involved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  specified  In 
clauses  (!)  and  (Ul)  of  section  1602(a)  (14) 
(B)  of  such  Act  or  subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  1602(a)  (14)  of  such  Act  as  amended 
by  this  section." 

On  page  119,  strike  out  lines  1  through  10 
and  Insert  the  following: 


"(3)  In  determining  the  need  of  indi- 
viduals claiming  aid  or  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  XIV.  or 
XVI  or  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  provides  for  the  determination  of 
such  need  under  the  provisions  of  such  tiUe 
or  such  part  as  amended  by  this  section,  the 
State  agency  shall  apply  such  provisions  not- 
withstanding any  provisions  of  law  (other 
than  such  Acti  requiring  the  State  to  dis- 
regard earned  income  of  such  individuals  in 
determining  need  under  such  State  plan." 


Amendment  No.  410 
On  page  160.  strike  out  lie  s  10  through  12 
and  insert  the  following: 

"Pabt  4— Family  and  Child  Assistance  and 
Service  Program 
"Sec.  236.   (a)   The  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  title: 

"  'TITLE  XX— FAMILY  AND  CHILD  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  SERVICE  PROGRAM- 
GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  AID  AND 
SERVICES  TO  THE  AGED.  THE  BLLND 
THE  DISABLED.  AND  NEEDY  FAMILXES 
WITH  CHILDREN,  OR  FOR  SUCH  AID 
AND  SER\aCES  AND  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  THE  AGED.  A.VD  FOR  CHILD- 
WELFARE  SERVICES 

"  'Part  A— Grants  to  States  for  Aid  and 
Services  to  the  Aged,  the  Blind,  the  Dis- 
abled. AND  Needt  Families  Wrrn  Chil- 
dren. OR  FOR  Such  Aid  an-d  Services  and 
Medical  Assispance   for   the   .A.ced 

■  '.AjPROPaiATION 

"  'Sec.  2001.  For  the  purpose— 
"'(a)  of  enabUng  each  State,  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such 
State,  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to 
needy  individuals  who  are  65  vears  of  age 
or  over,  are  blind,  or  are  18  years  of  age  or 
over  and  permanently  and  totaUy  disabled, 
"'(b)  of  enabling  each  State,  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such 
State,  to  furnish  medical  assistance  on 
behalf  of  individuals  who  are  65  vears  of 
age  or  over  and  who  are  not  recipients  of 
aid,  but  whose  income  and  resources  are 
Insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  necessary 
medical  services. 

•■  '(C)  of  encouraging  each  State,  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such 
State,  to  furnish  rehabilitation  and  other 
services  to  help  Individuals  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (aj  or  (bt  to  attain  or  retain 
capability  for  self-suppo.n  or  self-care,  and 
"'(d)  of  enabling  each  State,  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such 
Stale,  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  needy 
dependent  chUdren  and  the  parents  or  rela- 
tives with  whom  they  are  living  and  to 
furnish  family  and  child  welfare  services 
to  such  indlvidtxals  to  help  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  reduce  de- 
pendency, 

there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  sums 
made  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  "Wel- 
fare, State  plans  for  aid  and  services  to  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  needy 
famlUes  with  children,  or  for  aid  and  services 
to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and 
needy  families  with  children  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged 

■'  STATE  PLANS  FOB  AID  AND  SKRVICKS  TO  THB 
AGED.  THE  BLIND,  THE  DISABLED,  ANT)  NXEDT 
FAMn,IES  WITH  CHILDREN  OH  FOR  SUCH  AID 
AND  SERVICES  AND  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOB 
THE    AGED 

'"Sec.  2002.  (a)  A  State  plan  or  aid  and 
services  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled, 
and  needy  families  with  children,  or  for  aid 
and  services  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  needy  families  with  children  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  must — 
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"■(1)  provide  that  It  shall  be  In  eSect  in 
all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and,  if 
administered  by  them,  be  mandatory  upon 

them: 

•••(2)    provide  for  financial  participation 

by  the  State; 

••  '(3)  either  provide  for  the  establishment 
or  designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  plan,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  designation  of  a  single  State 
agency  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

•■  '(4)  provide  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency  to 
any  individual  whose  claim  tor  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  the  plan  is  denied  or  Is  not  acted 
upon  with  reasonable  promptness; 

••  '(S)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (mcludlng  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shAll  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed  in 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan; 

••  (6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  SecreUry 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports; 

■'  '(7)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  Information  concerning 
applicants  and  recipients  to  purposes  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  admlnUtratlon  of 

the  plan;  _^  ^, 

••■i8)  provide  that  all  Individuals  wishing 
to  matte  application  for  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  plan  shall  have  opportunity  to  do 
so,  and  that  such  aid  or  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  with  reasonable  promptness  to  all 
eligible  individuals; 

•••(9)  provide,  if  the  plan  Includes  aid  or 
assistance  to  or  on  behalf  of  individuals  in 
private  or  public  institutions,  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  designation  of  a  State  authority 
or  authorities  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  standards  for 
such  institutions; 

•"(10>  provide  that  no  aid  or  assistance 
will  be  furnished  any  Individual  under  the 
plan  with  respect  to  any  period  with  respect 
to  which  he  is  receiving  nld-age  assistance 
or  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I  or  aid 
tinder  the  State  plan  approved  under  title 
rv,  X,  xrv,  or  XVI; 

"•(111  provide  that.  in  determining 
whether  an  individual  Is  blind,  there  shall 
be  an  examination  by  a  physician  skilled  In 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist, 
whichever  the  Individual  may  select; 

"  '(12^  Include  reasonable  standards,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title,  for 
determining  eligibility  for  and  the  amount 
and  extent  of  aid  or  assistance  under  the 
plan; 

■"(13)  except  as  may  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  1 14).  provide  that — 

"  "(A)  the  State  agency  shall.  In  determin- 
ing need  for  aid,  take  Into  consideration  any 
other  Income  and  resources  of  an  Individual 
claiming  such  aid,  as  well  ab  expenses  rea- 
Bonably  attributable  to  the  earning  of  any 
■uch  Income,  and 

•"(B)  the  State  agency  shall  not  consider 
such  Individual  (or  his  family's)  Income 
(that  la  not  disregarded,  or  set  aside  for  fu- 
ture need,  under  the  plan)  a  basis  for  finding 
that  he  la  not  In  need.  If  such  income  is  less 
than  66%  percent  of  the  amount  of  Income 
esUblUhed  for  individuals  (or  their  fam- 
lllee)  under  subsection  (f)(1)  of  section 
1903  In  determining  whether  payments  pur- 
suant to  such  section  may  be  mtwle  for  ex- 
penditure* for  medical  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  such  Individuals  (or  famUleB)  and 


for  such  purposes  the  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (f)(3)  of  such  section  shall  apply; 

"  '(14)  provide  that.  In  maldng  the  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (13) .  with  respect 
to  any  Individual — 

'•  "(A)  if  such  Individual  Is  blind,  the  State 
agency  (1)  shall  disregard  the  first  $85  per 
month  of  earned  income  plus  one-half  at 
earned  Income  in  excess  of  $85  per  month, 
and  (U)  shall,  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of 
12  months,  and  may,  for  a  p>erlod  not  In  ex- 
cess of  36  months,  disregard  such  additional 
amounts  of  other  income  and  resources.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  individual  who  has  a 
plan  for  achieving  self-support  approved  by 
the  State  agency,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fulfillment  of  such  plan, 

•"(B)  if  such  Individual  Is  not  blind  but 
Is  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  (I)  the 
State  agency  shall  with  respect  to  any  month 
disregard  the  first  $50  of  the  total  of  the 
earned  income  of  such  individual  for  such 
month  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  of 
such  income  for  such  month,  and  (ID  the 
State  agency  may,  for  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  36  months,  disregard  such  additional 
amounts  of  other  Income  and  resources.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  Individual  who  has  a 
pljn  for  achieving  self-support  approved  by 
the  State  agency,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  such  plan,  but  only  with 
respect  to  the  part  or  parts  of  such  period 
during  substantially  all  of  which  he  is  actu- 
ally undergoing  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"•(C)  If  such  Individual  has  attained  age 
65  and  Is  neither  blind  nor  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  the  State  agency  shall  with 
respect  to  any  month  disregard  the  first  $50 
of  the  total  of  the  earned  Income  of  such 
Individual  for  such  month  plus  one-half  of 
the  remainder  of  such  Income  for  such 
month:  and 

"  '(D)  If  such  Individual  Is  claiming  or  re- 
ceiving aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent 
child,  the  State  agency— 

••  •  ( 1 )  shall  with  respect  to  any  month  dis- 
regard— 

•■'(I)  all  of  the  earned  Income  of  such 
individual,  if  such  individual  is  a  child 
claiming  or  receiving  such  aid,  for  any  month 
in  which  such  child  Is  under  age  16  or  for 
any  month  In  which  such  child.  If  age  16  or 
over  but  under  age  21,  Is  (as  determined  by 
the  State  In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  a  full-time  student 
attending  a  school,  college,  or  university,  or 
a  course  of  vocational  or  technical  training 
designed  to  fit  him  for  gainful  employment. 

and 

"(ID  the  first  $50  of  the  total  of  the 
earned  income  of  such  Individual  for  such 
month  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  of 
such  Income  for  such  month.  If  such  indi- 
vidual is  a  child  not  included  under  subdi- 
vision (I)  or  a  relative  with  whom  any  de- 
pendent child  is  living,  and 

"•(U)  shaU  disregard  any  training  Incen- 
tive of  not  more  than  $20  a  week  paid  under 
a  program  of  work  and  training  maintained 
and  operated  either  by  the  State  agency  as 
authorized  under  section  2009  or  by  the  Sec- 
reUry of  Labor  or  his  delegate  a8  authorized 
under  section  2010; 

"'(111)  may.  subject  to  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  permit  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  earned  or  other  Income  to 
t>e  set  aside  for  future  Identifiable  needs  of 
a  child  receiving  such  aid; 
except  that,  with  respect  to  any  month,  the 
State  agency  shall  not  disregard  any  earned 
Income  (other  than  Income  referred  to  in 
clause  (111)  or  subparagraph  (E))  of^ 

"  '(Iv)  any  of  the  persons  specified  In  sub- 
division (II)  of  clause  (1)  If  such  person — 

"'(I)  terminated  his  employment  or  re- 
duced his  earned  Income  without  good  cause 
within  such  period  (of  not  less  than  30  days) 
preceding  such  month  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary;  or 

"  '(11)  refused  without  good  cause,  within 
such  period  preceding  such  month  as  may  be 


prescribed  b>  the  Secretary,  to  accept  em- 
ployment In  which  he  Is  able  to  engage  which 
la  offered  through  the  public  employment 
offlceB  of  the  State,  or  Is  otherwise  oflered 
by  an  employer  If  the  offer  of  such  employer 
Is  determined  by  the  State  or  local  agency 
administering  the  State  plan,  after  notifica- 
tion by  him.  to  be  a  bona  fide  offer  of  em- 
ployment; or 

"  '  ( V )  any  of  such  persons  specified  In  sub- 
division (II)  of  clause  (1)  If  with  respect  to 
such  month  the  Income  of  such  persons  was 
In  excess  of  their  need  as  determined  by  the 
State  agency  pursuant  to  paragraph  (13) 
(Without  regard  to  this  subparagraph),  un- 
less, for  any  one  of  the  four  mouths  pre- 
ceding such  month,  the  needs  of  such  per- 
sons were  met  by  the  furnishing  of  aid  under 
the  plan;  and 

•"(E)  the  State  agency  may.  before  disre- 
garding the  amounts  referred  to  above  In 
this  paragraph  (14),  disregard  not  more  than 
$5  of  any  Income; 

"  "(15)  provide  In  the  case  of  aid  with  re- 
spect to  a  dependent  child — 

"  '(A)  for— 

"  •(1)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  each  relative  and  child  receiving 
such  aid  with  the  objective  of — 

'"(I)  maintaining  and  strengthening 
family  life  and  assisting  such  relative  and 
child  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self- 
support  or  care,  and 

•■•(11)  assuring,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  that  each  appropriate  relative  and 
child  will  enter  the  labor  force  and  accept 
employment  so  that  they  will  become  self- 
sufficient,  and 

"(III)  preventing  or  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence of  Illegitimate  births. 

•••(11)  the  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams by — 

■' '  (11)  evaluating  the  employment  poten- 
tial of  such  relatives  and  children, 
and  their  needs  for  training,  education,  re- 
habjUtation,  and  medical  services  In  order  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  raise  the 
level  of  their  skills  to  secure  advancement  In 
their  employment,  and 

•"(III)  furnishing  such  Individuals  child- 
welfare  services  as  defined  In  section  425, 
family  services  as  defined  In  section  2005(e), 
and  such  other  services  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
such  comprehensive  programs, 

"•(111)  such  review  of  each  such  program 
as  may  be  necessary  (as  frequently  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  at  least  once  a  year)  to  in- 
sure that  it  Is  being  effectively  Implemented, 

"•(Iv)  furnishing  the  Secretary  with  such 
reports  as  he  may  specify  showing  the  results 
of  such  programs,  and 

••'(V)  to  the  extent  that  such  programs 
are  developed  and  implemented  by  services 
furnished  by  the  staff  of  the  State  agency  or 
the  local  agency  administering  the  State 
plan  in  each  of  the  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State,  the  establishment  of  a  single  or- 
ganizational unit  in  such  State  or  local 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  responsible  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  services; 

•••(B)  that  where  the  State  agency  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  home  In  which  a 
relative  and  child  receiving  such  aid  reside 
is  unsuitable  for  the  child  because  of  the 
neglect,  abuse,  or  exploitation  of  such  child 
it  shall  bring  such  condition  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  appropriate  court  or  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  the  State,  providing  such 
data  with  respect  to  the  situation  It  may 
have; 

"•(C)  for— 

"  "(l)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  a  program  under  which  the  State  agency 
will  undertake — 

"'(I)  In  the  case  of  an  Illegitimate  child 
receiving  such  aid.  to  establish  the  paternity 
of  such  child  and  secure  support  for  him, 
and 

"•(II)  In  the  case  of  any  child  receiving 
such  aid  who  has  been  deserted  or  abandoned 
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by  his  parent,  to  secure  support  for  such 
child  from  such  parent  (or  from  any  other 
person  legally  liable  for  such  support) ,  utiliz- 
ing any  reciprocal  arrangements  adopted  with 
other  States  to  obtain  or  enforce  court  orders 
for  support,  and 

"'(11)  the  establishment  of  a  single  orga- 
nizational imlt  In  the  State  agency  or  local 
agency  administering  the  State  plan  In  each 
political  subdivision  which  will  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  program  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1) ; 

'•'(D)  for  entering  Into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  appropriate  courts  and  law 
enforcement  officials  (1)  to  assist  the  State 
agency  in  administering  the  program  referred 
to  In  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (C) ,  Includ- 
ing the  entering  Into  of  financial  arrange- 
ments with  such  courts  and  officials  In  order 
to  assure  optimum  results  under  such  pro- 
gram, and  (11 )  with  respect  to  any  other  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  to  such  courts  or 
officials  and  the  State  agency  or  local  agency 
administering  the  State  plan; 

•■■(E)  for  such  aid  (in  appropriate  cases) 
In  the  form  of  payments  of  the  types  pre- 
scribed In  section  2005(b) ; 

■"(F)    for  such  aid  in  the  form  of  foster 
care  In  accordance  with  section  2008- 
•"(G)  that— 

'■•(I)  the  State  will  enter  Into  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  such  delegate 
as  he  may  designate,  for  the  referral  of  all 
appropriate  individuals  who  have  attained 
age  16  and  are  receiving  aid  with  respect  to 
dependent  child  to  a  work  and  traliUng  pro- 
gram established  and  maintained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  his  delegate  under  section 
2010  In  the  geographical  area  In  which  such 
Individuals  live  for  purposes  of  preparing 
such  individuals  for,  or  restoring  them  to 
employabillty, 

"  '(11)   such  aid  win  not  be  denied  by  rea- 
son of  such  referral,  or  by  reason  of  the  re- 
fusal of  such  individual  to  perform  any  such 
work  It  he  has  good  cause  for  such  refusal 
and 

"•(111)  any  additional  expenses  attributa- 
ble to  parOclpatlon  In  such  progress  will  be 
considered  In  determining  the  needs  of  such 
Individuals, 

'"(H)   for— 

"'(I)  the  establishment  of  a  work  and 
training  program  (which  conforms  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  ap- 
propriate individuals  who  have  attained  age 
16  and  are  receiving  aid  with  respect  to  a 
dependent  child  with  the  objective  that  a 
maximum  number  of  such  individuals  will 
be  benefited  through  the  conservation  of 
their  work  skills  and  the  development  of  new 
skills; 

"'(11)  such  a  program  to  be  In  effect  In 
those  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  in 
which  there  Is  a  significant  number  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  of  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  16  and  are  receiving  aid 
with  respect  to  a  dependent  child; 

"'(ill)  expenditures  described  in  section 
2009(a)  in  the  form  of  payments  to  such  in- 
dividuals, and 

"'(Iv)  meeting  the  requirements  of  such 
section  2009(a): 

but  only  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  dele- 
gate does  not  maintain  and  operate  any  work 
and  training  program  as  authorized  under 
section  2010  in  the  State,  and  has  certified 
that  It  Is  not  practicable  for  him  to  main- 
tain and  operate  such  a  program  anywhere  In 
the  State; 

"'(16)  If  the  State  plan  Includes  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged — 

"'(A)  provide  for  Inclusion  of  some  In- 
stitutional and  some  nonlnstltutlonal  care 
and  services; 

"'(B)  provide  that  no  enrollment  fee. 
premium,  or  similar  charge  will  be  Imposed 
as  a  condition  of  any  individual's  eligibility 
for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  under  the 
plan; 


"  '(C)  provide  for  Inclusion,  to  the  extent 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  of  provisions  ( conforming  to  such 
regulations)  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance  to  Individuals  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  State  but  are  absent  therefrom- 
and 

'"(D)  provide  that  no  Hen  may  be  imposed 
against  the  property  of  any  individual  prior 
to  his  death  on  account  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  paid  or  to  be  paid  on  his  behalf 
under  the  plan  (except  pursuant  to  the 
Judgment  of  a  court  on  account  of  benefits 
Incorrectly  paid  on  behalf  of  such  Individu- 
al), and  that  there  shall  be  no  adjustment 
or  recovery  (except,  after  the  death  of  such 
individual  and  his  surviving  spouse,  if  any, 
from  such  Individual's  estate)  of  anv  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  correctly "  paid  on 
behalf  of  such  individual  under  the  plan; 
"'(17)  If  the  State  plan  Includes  aid  or 
assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of  Individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  older  who  are  patients  In  in- 
stitutions for  mental  diseases — 

■••(A)  pro\'1de  for  having  in  effect  such 
agreements  or  other  arrangements  with  State 
authorities  concerned  with  mental  diseases, 
and,  where  appropriate,  with  such  Institu- 
tions, as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan,  including  arrangements  for 
joint  planning  and  for  development  of  alter- 
nate methods  of  care,  arr.ingements  provid- 
ing assurance  of  immediate  readmittance 
to  institutions  where  needed  for  individuals 
under  alternate  plans  of  care,  and  arrange- 
ments providing  for  access  to  patients  and 
facllltfes,  for  furnishing  Information,  and  for 
making  reports; 

•"(B)    provide  for  an  Individual  plan  for 
each  such  patient  to  assure  that  the  institu- 
tional care   provided   to  him   Is  in  his  best 
interests.  Including  to  that  end.  assurances 
that   there  will    be   Initial   and   periodic   re- 
view of  his  medical   and  other  needs,   that 
he  will  be  given  appropriate  medical  treat- 
ment within  the  institution,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  periodic  determination  of  his  need 
for  continued  treatment  in  the  institution; 
"■(C)     provide    for    the    development    of 
alternate  plans  of  care,  making  maximum 
utilization  of  available  resources,  for  recipi- 
ents 65  years  of  age  or  older  who  would  other- 
wise need  care  in  such  InstltuUons.  includ- 
ing appropriate  medical  treatment  and  other 
aid  or  assistance;  for  services  referred  to  in 
section   2003(a)(4)(A)     (1)    and    (11)    which 
are  appropriate  for  such  recipients  and  for 
such  patients;    and  for  methods  of  admin- 
istration  necessary   to   assure   that    the   re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  agency  under  the 
State  plan  with  respect   to  such  recipients 
and  Fuch  patients  will  be  effectively  carried 
out;  and 

"  '(D)  provide  methods  of  determining  the 
reasonable  cost  of  Institutional  care  for  such 
patients;  and 

'"(18)    If  the  State  plan  Includes  aid   or 
assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of  Individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  older   who  are   patients   in 
public  Institutions  for  mental  diseases,  show 
that  the  State  Is  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress toward  developing  and  implementing  a 
comprehensive  mental  health   program    in- 
cluding provision  for  utilization  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  nursing  homes 
and  other  alternatives  to  care  In  public  in- 
stitutions for  mental  diseases. 
Notwithstanding  paragraph    (3).  if  on  the 
date  on  which  a  State  submits  Its  plan  for 
approval  under  this  part,  the  State  agency 
which   administered  or  supervised   the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved   under   title   X  or   title   XVI   which 
relates    to    blind    individuals   was    different 
from  the  State  agency  which  administered 
or  supervised  the  administration  of  the  plan 
of  such  State   approved   under   title   I   and 
the    State    agency    which    administered    or 
supervised   the   administration  of   the  plan 
of  such  State  approved  under  title  XIV.  or 
the    State    agency    which    administered    or 
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supervised  the  administration  of  the  plan 
under  title  XVI  relatmg  to  Individuals  other 
than  blind  Individuals,  the  State  agency 
which  administered  or  supervised  the  ad- 
mimstratlon  of  such  plan  approved  under 
Utle  X  may  be  designated  to  administer  or 
supervise  the  admlnistraUon  of  the  portion 
of  the  State  plan  for  aid  and  services  to 
the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  needy 
families  with  chUdren  (or  for  aid  and  serv- 
ices to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and 
needy  families  with  chUdren  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged)  which  relates  to 
blind  individuals  and  a  separate  State 
agency  may  be  established  or  aeslgnated  to 
admimster  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  rest  of  such  plan;  and  in  such  case 
the  part  of  the  plan  which  each  such  agencv 
administers,  or  the  administration  of  which 
each  such  agency  supervises,  shall  be  re- 
thls^^lrr  ^  ^P*^*^  P^*'^  ^°''  purposes   of 

«,r  '''L'^^  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
plan  Which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified 
in  subsection  (a),  except  that  he  shall  not 
approve  any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  aid  or  assistance  un- 
der the  plan — 

,"'^l'   ^'^  ^K*  requirement  of  more   than 
sixty-five  years;  or 

,a\'\V  ,^^  residence  requirement  which 
(A)  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  aid  (ex- 
cept aid  With  respect  to  a  dependent  child) 
rfn"^^  ^°y  resident  of  the  State  who  has 
resided  therein  five  years  during  the  nine 
years  immediately  preceding  the  application 
or  such  aid  and  has  r^ed  therein  ,»n° 
tinuously  for  one  year  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  application,  (B)  in  the  case  of  ap- 
plicants for  medical  assistance  for  the  aee^ 
excludes  any  individual  who  resides  In  the 

f.ri  wittf'*  *^*  ^°  ^^^  ^^  °'  applicants  for 
aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent  chUd  denies 

fn''^>,*"l.''"^  '^'P^*  ^  ^°y  ^^"d  --ending 
m  the  State  (I)  who  has  resided  In  the 
State  for  one  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
application  for  such  aid,  or  (ii,  who^  was 
bom  within  one  year  immediately  prece<linE 
the  apphcatlon,  if  the  parent  or  other  rela- 
tive with  whom  the  child  is  living  has  re- 
sided in  the  State  for  one  year  Immedlatelv 
preceding   the   birth;    or  * 

'"(3)  any  citizenship  requirement  which 
excludes  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 

■"(c)  Subject  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  nothing  m  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  permit  a  State  to  have  m  effect 
with  respect  to  any  period  more  than  one 
state  p'an  approved  under  this  title. 

•"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
his  renew  of  the  reports  received  from  the 
States  as  provided  for  under  subparagraph 
(BKlv)  of  subsecuon  (a)(i5)  compile  such 
data  as  he  believes  necessary  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  his  findings  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  developed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  States  under  such  sub- 
paragraph. The  Secretary  shaU  annuaUv  re- 
port to  the  Congress  (and  If  the  Secretary 
has  approved  the  plan  of  a  State  under  this 
part  pnor  to  July  1,  1970.  with  the  first  such 
report  of  such  State  being  made  on  or  before 
such  date)  on  the  programs  developed  and 
administered  by  each  State  under  such  sub- 
paraeraph. 


"  'PAYMINTS    TO    STATES 

"'Sec.  2003.  (a)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated therefor,  the  Secretarv  shall  pav  to 
each  Sute  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  for  each  quarter,  beginning  with 
the  quarter  commencmg  January  1.  1968— 

'"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State  other  than 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  foUow- 
ing  proportions  of  the  total  amounts  ex- 
pended during  each  month  of  such  quarter 
as  aid  under  the  State  plan  (Including  ex- 
penditures for  premiums  under  part  B  of 
title  XVIU  for  Individuals  who  are  recipients 
of   money  payments   under  such  plan   and 
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other  Insurance  pretnlums  ror  medical  or  any 
other  type  of  remedial  care  or  the  cost  there- 
of)— 

'••(A)  31/37  ol  such  expenditures,  not 
counting  so  much  or  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  such  month  as  exceeds  the  product 
of  $37  multlpUed  by  the  total  number  of 
recipients  of  such  aid  (except  aid  with  re- 
Bpect  to  a  dependent  child)  for  such  month 
(Which  total  number,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  means  (1)  the  number  of  Indlvld- 
vials  who  received  such  aid  (except  aid  with 
respect  to  a  dependent  child  i  In  the  form  of 
money  payments  for  such  month,  plus  (U) 
the  number  of  other  Individuals  with  respect 
to  whom  expenditures  were  made  In  such 
mon:h  as  aid  (except  aid  with  respect  to  a 
dependent  child)  In  the  form  of  medical  or 
any  other  type  of  remedial  care » ;  plus 

••'(B)   the  larger  of  the  following: 

'••(1)(I)  the  Federal  percentage  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1101(a)  (8) )  of  the  amount 
by  which  such  expenditures  exceed  the 
amount  which  may  be  counted  under  clause 
(A),  not  counting  so  much  of  such  excess 
with  respect  to  such  month  as  exceeds  the 
product  of  »38  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  recipients  of  aid  (except  aid  with  re- 
spect to  a  dependent  child)  for  such  month, 
plus  (U)  15  per  centum  of  the  total  ex- 
pended during  such  month  as  aid  (except 
with  respect  to  a  dependent  child)  under 
the  State  plan  in  the  form  of  medical  or  any 
other  type  of  remedial  care,  not  counting  so 
much  of  such  expenditure  with  respect  to 
such  month  as  exceeds  the  product  of  $15 
multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  recip- 
ients of  aid  (except  aid  with  respect  to  a 
dependent  chUd)    for  such  month,   or 

"•(U)(I)  the  Federal  medical  percentage 
(as  defined  In  section  6(c))  of  the  amount 
by  which  such  expenditures  exceed  the 
maximum  which  may  be  counted  under 
clause  (A),  not  counting  so  much  of  any 
expenditures  with  respect  to  such  month  as 
exceeds  (a)  the  product  of  $62  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  such  recipients  of  aid 
(except  aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent 
child)  for  such  month,  or  (b)  if  smaUer.  the 
total  expended  as  aid  (except  aid  with  re- 
spect to  a  dependent  chUd)  In  the  form  of 
medical  or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care 
with  respect  to  such  month  plus  the  product 
of  »37  multiplied  by  such  total  number  of 
such  recipients,  plus  (H)  the  Federal  per- 
centage of  the  amount  by  which  the  total 
expended  during  such  month  as  aid  (except 
aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent  chUd)  under 
the  State  plan  exceeds  the  amount  which 
may  be  counted  under  clause  (A)  and  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  clause  (B)(ll). 
not  counting  so  much  of  such  excess  with 
respect  to  such  month  as  exceeds  the  prod- 
uct of  $38  multtpUed  by  the  total  number 
of  such  recipients  of  aid  (except  aid  with 
respect  to  a  dependent  child)  for  such 
month;  plus 

■•  '(C)  flve-slxths  of  such  expenditures,  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  prod- 
uct of  $18  multiplied  by  the  total  number 
of  recipients  of  aid  with  respect  to  a  depend- 
ent child  for  such  month  (which  total 
number,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
means  (1)  the  number  of  Individuals  with 
respect  to  whom  such  aid  in  the  form  of 
money  payments  Is  paid  for  such  month, 
plus  (11)  the  number  of  other  individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  expenditures  were 
made  In  such  month  as  aid  with  respect 
to  a  dependent  child  In  the  form  of 
medical  or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care) ; 

plus 

••'(D)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the 
amoiuit  by  which  such  expenditures  exceed 
the  maximum  which  may  be  counted  under 
subparagraph  (C) .  not  cotintlng  so  much  of 
any  expenditure  with  respect  to  any  month  as 
exceeds  (I)  the  product  of  $32  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  recipients  of  aid  with 
respect  to   a   dependent   child    (other  than 


such  aid  In  the  form  of  foster  care  i  for  such 
month,  plus  (U)  the  product  of  $100  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  recipients  of 
such  aid  in  the  form  of  foster  care  for  such 
month; 

'•  '(2)  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam,  an  amoiuit  equal 
to — 

••  '(A)  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended during  such  quarter  as  aid  under  the 
State  plan  (including  expenditures  for  pre- 
mium under  part  B  of  Utle  XVIU  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  recipients  of  money  pay- 
ments under  such  plan  and  other  insurance 
premiums  for  medical  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  or  the  cost  thereof) .  not  count- 
ing ao  much  of  any  expenditure  with  reepect 
to  any  month  as  exceeds  (I)  $37.50  multl- 
pUed by  the  total  number  of  recipients  of  aid 
(except  aid  with  respect  to  a  depyendent 
child)  for  such  month  and  (11)  $18  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  reci)jlenta  of 
aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent  culld  for 
such  month;  plus 

•'  •(B)  the  larger  of  the  following  an  -nuts: 
(I)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  whlca  such 
expenditures  exceed  the  maximum  which 
may  be  counted  under  clause  (A)(1).  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  (I)  the 
product  of  $45  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  recipients  of  aid  (except  aid  with 
respect  to  a  dependent  child)  for  such 
month,  or  (II)  If  smaller,  the  total  expended 
as  aid  (except  aid  with  respect  to  a  depend- 
ent child)  in  the  form  of  medical  or  any 
other  type  of  remedial  care  with  respect  to 
such  month  plus  the  product  of  $37.50  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  such  reclplent-s. 
or  (11 )  15  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  sums 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  aid  (except 
aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent  child)  under 
the  State  plan  In  the  form  of  medical  or  any 
other  type  of  remedial  care,  not  counting  so 
much  of  any  expenditure  with  respect  to  any 
mouth  as  exceeds  the  product  of  $7.50  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  such  recipieute 
of  aid  (except  aid  with  respect  to  a  depend- 
ent child)  for  such  month; 

"  '(3)  in  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  medical  percentage  (as 
defined  in  section  6(c) )  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  under  the  State  plan 
(including  expenditures  for  insurance  pre- 
miums for  medical  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  or  the  cost  thereof ) ; 

••  '(4)  in  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  2002  meeU  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (e)(1).  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following 
proportions  of  the  total  amounts  expended 
during  such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan — 

"  '(A)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for — 

"(l)  services  which  are  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (I)  and  are  provided 
(in  accordance  with  the  next  sentence)  to 
applicants  for  or  recipients  of  aid  (except 
aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent  child)  or 
assistance  under  the  plan  to  help  them  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  self- 
care,  or 

"•(11)  other  services,  specified  by  the 
Secretary  as  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce  de- 
pendency, so  provided  to  such  applicants  or 
recipients,  or 

•■  •(»!)  any  of  the  services  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)(1).  and  of  the  serv- 
ices specified  as  provided  In  clause  ( U ) .  which 
the  Secretary  may  specify  as  appropriate  for 
individuals  who.  within  such  period  or  pe- 
riods as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  become  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  aid  (except  aid  with  respect  to 
a  dependent  child)  or  assistance  under  the 
plan.  If  such  services  are  requested  by  such 
Individuals  and  are  provided  to  such  Individ- 


uals In  accordance  with  the  next  sentence; 
plus 

'•  '(B)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for — 

"  •  ( i  I  services  which  are  rarnlshed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (15)  i  A)  of  section  2002 
(a)  and  which  are  provided  to  any  child  or 
relative  who  Is  receiving  aid  with  respect  to 
a  dependent  child,  or 

•  '(11)  any  of  the  services  described  in  para- 
graph (15)  (A)  of  section  2002(a),  which  arc 
provided  to  any  child  or  relative  who  Is  ap- 
plying for  such  aid  or  who.  within  such 
period  or  periods  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, has  been  or  is  likely  to  become  an  ap- 
plicant for  or  recipient  of  such  aid;  plus 

"•(C)  75  per  centum  ol  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  In  the  political 
subdivision;  plus 

•'(D)  90  per  centum  of  so  much  3f  such 
expenditures  as  are  for — 

'■  '(I)  training,  supervision,  materials,  and 
such  other  items  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  in  connection  with  i  work  and 
training  program  described  in  section  2009. 
and 

•"(11)  other  services  (not  Included  in 
clavise  (1) ) .  specified  by  the  Secretary,  which 
are  related  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  program 
and  are  provided  to  Individuals  who  are  par- 
ticipants in  such  a  progrtim. 

•■*(lii)  incentive  payments  to  any  such 
particlpan!^  of  not  more  than  $20  per  week, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  (Including 
a  determination  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(5)  (B) )  that  payments  In  excess  of  such  90 
percentum  are  required  to  ?ive  full  etfect  to 
the  purposes  of  such  section  2009;  and  In  this 
regard  non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services; 
plus 

"■(E)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures; 

'■  •(S)  in  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  2002  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (e)(1). 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following 
proportions  of  the  total  an^ounts  extended 
during  such  quarter  as  found  uecesa-iry  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan — 

•'  '(A)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  (li  services  specified 
in  paragraph  (4)  (B)  which  are  furnished  to 
the  persons,  and  under  the  conditions,  there- 
in specified,  and  (11)  the  training  of  the 
personnel  specified  in  paragraph  (4)  (Cj  who 
will  be  utilized  to  provide  the  services  speci- 
fied In  clause  (I)   of  this  subparagraph,  plus 

•■■(B)  90  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  Itemo  and  services 
referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 4 1  (  D  i ;  plus 

■••(C)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures; 

••  •(&)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

•  •(A)  75  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
expended  under  the  State  plan  durini;  such 
quarter  as  emergency  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  children  In  the  form  of  pay- 
ments or  care  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 1  of 
section  2005(f).  and 

••  •(Bi  75  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
expended  under  the  State  plan  during  such 
quarter  as  emergency  assistance  to  needy 
famines  with  children  In  the  form  of  services 
specified  In  paragraph  (2i  of  section  2005(f). 

■'  ■(b)  (1:  The  services  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (4)  (except  subparagraphs  (D*  and 
(E)  I  and  paragraph  (5)  lexcept  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
Include  only — 

'•  •(A)  services  provided  by  the  staff  of  the 
State  agency,  or  of  the  local  agency  admin- 
istering the  State  plan  In  the  political  sub- 
division: Provided.  That  no  funds  authorized 
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under  this  part  shall  be  available  for  services 
defined  as  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (1) 
which  are  available  to  Individuals  In  need  of 
them  under  programs  for  their  rehabilitation 
carried  on  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
such  Act.  or  (11)  which  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  such  Act  are  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide if  reimbursed  for  the  cost  thereof 
pursuant  to  agreement  uniJer  subparagraph 
(B) .  If  provided  by  such  staff,  and 

••  •(B)  subject  to  limitations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  services  which  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State  agency  cannot  be  as  eco- 
nomically or  as  effectively  provided  by  the 
staff  of  such  State  or  local  agency  and  are 
not  otherwise  reasonably  available  to  indi- 
viduals In  need  of  them,  and  which  are  pro- 
vided, pursuant  to  agreement  with  the  State 
agency,  by  the  State  health  authority  or  the 
State  agency  or  agencies  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
approved  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  or  by  any  other  State  agency  which 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate (whether  provided  by  Its  staff  or  by  con- 
tact with  public  (local)  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies) ; 

except  that  services  described  in  clause  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  hereof  may  be  provided 
only  pursuant  to  agreement  with  such  State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  so  ap- 
proved and  except  that,  to  the  extent  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  child-welfare  services 
ind  family  services  may  be  provided  from 
sources  other  than  those  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragarphs   (A)   and  (B). 

■  ^(2)  Subject  to  limitations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  services  and  Items  re- 
ferred to  in  clauses  d)  and  (II)  of  subpara- 
^.-raph  (D)  of  subsection  (a)(4)  and  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  subsection  (a)(5)  may  be 
furnished,  pursuant  to  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  State  or  local  agency  administer- 
ing the  State  plan,  by  employers,  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  and  Institutions  equipped  to 
lumlsh  such  services  and  Items 

••  •(S)  The  number  of  Individuals  (8f>ecl- 
fied  In  section  2005(b)  (2)  and  (3))  with 
respect  to  whom  payments  described  In  such 
section  2005(b)  are  made  for  any  month. 
'.\  iio  may  be  Included  as  recipients  of  aid  with 
respect  to  a  dependent  child  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  may  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  number  of  other  recipients 
of  such  aid  for  such  month. 

•'•(c)  In  determining  the  extent  to  which 
the  amount  expended  for  admini.'^tratlon  of 
the  State  plan  was  expended  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (a)  or  any  of  the 
subparagraphs  thereof  or  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsection  (a)  or  any  of  the  subpara- 
graphs thereof,  the  State  agency  shall  apply 
such  methods  and  procedures  as  may  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary. 

•''(d)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shn!'.  estimate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled 
I  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter,  such 
estimates  to  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed 
by  the  State  containing  Its  estimate  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  expended  In  such  quarter 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
i'Ubsectlon.  and  stating  the  amount  appro- 
prl.ited  or  made  available  by  the  State  and 
Its  political  subdivision  for  such  expendi- 
tures In  such  quarter,  and  tf  such  amount 
is  less  than  the  State's  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  sum  of  such  estimated  expendi- 
tures, the  source  or  sources  from  which  the 
fUfference  Is  expected  to  be  derived,  and  (B) 
•snch  other  Investigation  as  the  Secretary 
m;iy  find  necessary. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay,  In 
such  Installments  as  he  mav  determine,  to 


the  State  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced 
or  Increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  made  under  this  section  to 
such  State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with 
respect  to  which  adjustment  has  not  already 
been  made  under  this  subsection. 

•••(3)  The  pro  rata  share  to  which  the 
United  States  is  equitably  entitled,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  net  amount 
recovered  during  any  quarter  by  the  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  with  re- 
spect to  aid  or  assistance  furnished  under 
the  Slate  plan,  but  excluding  any  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  recovered  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  recipient  which  Is  not 
In  excess  of  the  amount  expended  by  the 
State  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof  for 
the  funeral  expenses  of  the  deceased,  shall 
be  considered  an  overpayment  to  be  adjusted 
under  this  subsection. 

'••(4)  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  any 
appropriations  available  for  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 

••'(e)(i)  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify 
for  payments  under  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  State  plan  approved  un- 
der section  2002  must  provide  that  the  State 
agency  shall  make  available  to  applicants 
for  or  recipients  of  aid  (except  aid  with  re- 
spect to  a  dependent  child  I  under  such  State 
plan  at  least  those  services  to  help  them 
attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support 
or  self-care,  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

••'(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose 
State  plan  included  a  provision  meeting  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  such  plan, 
that — 

"•(A)  the  provision  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or 

'••(B)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  provision,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  the  Secretary 
Is  so  satisfied  further  payments  with  re- 
si>ect  to  the  administration  of  such  State 
plan  shall  not  be  made  under  paragraph  (4* 
of  subsection  (a)  but  shall  Instead  be  made 
under  paragraph   (5)    of  such  sut>sectlon. 

•••(f)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  such  provisions  for  any  State 
for  any  quarter  which  Is  attributable  to  ex- 
penditures with  resf>ect  to  Individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  older  who  are  patients  in  In- 
stitutions for  mental  diseases  shall  be  paid 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  State  makes  a 
showing  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
total  expenditures  in  the  State  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  resources  for  mental  health 
services  (Including  payments  to  or  In  be- 
half of  Individuals  with  mental  health  prob- 
lems) under  State  and  local  public  health 
and  public  welfare  programs  for  such  quar- 
ter exceed  the  average  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures In  the  State  from  such  sources  for 
such  services  under  such  programs  for  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  ex- 
penditures for  such  services  for  any  quar- 
ter. In  the  case  of  any  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  latest  data,  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary,  available  to  him 
at  the  time  of  the  determination  under  this 
subsection  for  such  State  for  such  quarter; 
and  determinations  so  made  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

••  'OPERATTON    OF    STA-nt    PLANS 

"  'Skc.  2004.  (a)  If  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 


to  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  this  title,  finds — 

'■•(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2CK)2;  or 

•'■(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision;  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  tinder  part  A  of  this 
title  -will  not  be  made  to  the  State  (or.  In 
his  discretion,  that  payments  ■will  be  limited 
to  categories  under  or  parts  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure  i ,  untU  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is 
so  satisfied  he  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  this  part  ( or  shall 
limit  payments  to  categories  under  or  parts 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  fail- 
ure) . 

•'■(b)  No  payment  to  which  a  State  Is 
otherwise  entitled  under  this  i>art  shall  be 
withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  a  State  statute  which  reqviires  that 
aid  with  respject  to  a  dependent  child  be  de- 
nied vmder  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part  ■with  re8p>ect  to  a  child  becatise  of 
the  conditions  In  the  home  In  which  the 
cliild  resides  If  provision  Is  otherwise  made 
pursuant  to  a  State  statute  for  adequate 
care  and  assistance  with  respect  to  such 
child. 

"  'DETINTnON'B 

"  'Sec.  2005.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

•••(a)  The  term  ••ald^'  (unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires)  means  money  payments 
to,  or  (If  provided  In  or  after  the  third 
month  before  the  month  In  which  the  recipi- 
ent makes  application  for  aid)  medical  care 
In  l>ehalf  of  or  any  type  of  remedial  care 
recognized  under  State  law  In  behalf  of — 

•••(1)  needy  individuals  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older, 

"•(2)  needy  Individuals  who  are  blind, 

"'(3)  needy  Individuals  who  are  18  years 
of  age  or  older  and  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

"  '(4)   a  dependent  child  or  children,  or 

•'•(5)  (A)  a  needy  relative  with  whom  a 
dependent  child  Is  living  and  (B)  the  spouse 
of  such  relative  if  (1)  such  spouse  Is  hvlng 
with  him.  (11)  such  relative  Is  the  child's 
parent,  and  (111)  such  child  is  dependent 
child  by  reason  of  the  physical  or  mental 
Incapacity  of  a  parent  or  pursuant  to  section 
2007,  except  that,  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dividuals specified  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 
(3) ,  such  term  does  not  Include — 

•■  •(6)  any  such  payments  to  or  care  In  be- 
half of  any  Individual  who  Is  an  Inmate  of  a 
public  institution  (except  as  a  patient  in  a 
medical  institution) ;  or 

••  ^(7)  any  such  payments  to  or  care  In  be- 
half of  any  Individual  who  has  not  attained 
65  years  of  age  and  who  Is  a  patient  in  an 
Institution  for  tuberculosis  or  mental 
diseases 

'••(b)  The  term  ••ald'^  also  Includes  pay- 
ments which  are  not  included  ■within  the 
meaning  of  such  term  under  subsection  (a). 
but  which  would  be  Included  except  that 
they  are  made  on  behalf  of — 

•■  •(!)  a  needy  Individual  specified  In  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 

••  •  ( 2 )  a  dependent  child,  or 

•'  •(31  a  relative  and  such  relative's  spwuse, 
specified  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
to  another  Individual  who  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  Is  interested  In  or  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  such  needy  individual,  child, 
or  relative  or.  in  the  case  of  a  child  or  rela- 
tive specified  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) .  direct- 
ly to  a  p>erson  furnishing  food,  living  accom- 
modations, or  other  goods,  services,  or  items 
to  or  for  such  child  or  relative,  but  only 
with  respect  to  a  State  whose  State  plan  ap>- 
proved  under  section  2002  includes  provision 
for— 
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"•(4)  determination  by  the  Stat*  agency 
that  such  needy  Individual  (by  reason  of  his 
physical  or  mental  condition)  or  such  rela- 
tive has  such  Inability  to  manage  funds  that 
making  payments  to  such  needy  individual 
or  such  relative  would  be  contrary  to  the 
welfare  of  such  needy  individual  or  of  the 
dependent  child  and.  therefore,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  such  aid  through  payments 
described  In  this  subsection; 

"■(5)  undertaking  and  continuing  special 
efforts  (A)  to  protect  the  welfare  at  such 
needy  Individual  and  to  Improve,  to  the  ex- 
wnt  possible,  his  capacity  for  self -care  and  to 
n.Anage  funds,  and  (B)  to  develop  greater 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  relative  to  manage 
funds  In  such  manner  as  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  family: 

'•  (6)  periodic  review  by  such  State  agency 
of  the  determination  under  paragraph  (4)  to 
ascertain  whether  conditions  Justifying  such 
determination  still  exist,  with  provision  for 
termination  of  such  payments  If  they  do  not 
and  for  seeking  Judicial  appointment  of  a 
gu&rdl&n  or  other  legal  representative,  as 
described  in  section  1111.  if  and  when  it 
appears  that  In  the  case  of  such  needy  Indi- 
vidual such  action  will  best  serve  the  In- 
terests at  such  Individual  or  in  the  case  of 
aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent  child,  the 
need  few  such  aid  Is  continuing,  or  Is  likely 
to  continue,  beyond  a  period  speclj&ed  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

"  "(7)  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before 
the  State  agency  on  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (4)  for  any  individual 
with  resp>ect  to  whom  it  Is  made. 

"■(c)  The  terms  "medical  assistance  for 
the  aged"  and  "assistance"  (unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires)  means  payment  of 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  care  and  services  (if 
provided  In  or  after  the  third  month  before 
the  month  in  which  the  recipient  makes  ap- 
plication for  assistance)  for  Individuals  who 
are  slxty-flve  years  of  age  or  older  and  who 
are  not  recipients  of  aid  (except,  for  any 
month,  for  recipients  of  aid  who  are  admitted 
to  or  discharged  from  a  medical  institution 
during  such  month)  but  whose  Income  and 
resources  are  insufficient  to  meet  all  of  such 
coets  of  any  medical  care  or  remedial  care 
recognized  under  State  law;  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  such  payments 
with  respect  to  care  or  services  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  an  inmate  of  a  public  institu- 
tion (exoept  as  a  patient  In  a  medical 
institution ) . 

"  '(d)  The  term  "dependent  child"  means 
a  needy  child  (1)  who  has  been  deprived  of 
parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
death,  continued  absence  from  the  home,  or 
physical  or  mental  Incapacity  of  a  parent, 
and  who  Is  living  with  his  father,  mother, 
grandfather,  grandmother,  brother,  sister, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsis- 
ter, uncle,  aunt,  flrst  cousin,  nephew,  or 
niece.  In  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by 
one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their 
own  home,  and  (2)  who  Is  (A)  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  iB)  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  and  (as  determined  by  the  State 
In  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary )  a  student  regularly  attending 
a  school,  college,  or  university,  or  regularly 
attending  a  course  of  vocational  or  technical 
training  designed  to  fit  him  for  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

"■(e)  The  term  "family  services"  means 
services  to  a  family  or  any  member  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  rehabilitating, 
reuniting,  or  strengthening  the  family.  In- 
cluding family  planning  services,  and  such 
other  services  as  will  assist  members  of  a 
family  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  the 
maximum  self-support  and  personal  Inde- 
pendence. 

"'(f)  The  term  "emergency  assistance  to 
needy  families  with  children"  means  any  of 
the  following,  furnished  for  a  period  not  In 
excess  of  120  days  In  any  12-month  period. 
In  the  case  of  a  needy  child  under  the  age  of 


31  who  Is  (or,  within  such  period  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  has  been)  living 
with  any  of  the  relatives  specified  in  sub- 
section (d)  (1)  m  a  place  of  residence  main- 
tained by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as 
his  or  their  own  home,  but  only  where  such 
child  Is  without  available  resources  and  the 
payments,  care,  or  services  Involved  are  nec- 
essary to  avoid  destitution  of  such  child  or 
relative  or  to  provide  suitable  living  arrange- 
ments In  the  home  In  which  such  child  is 
living — 

"'(1)  money  payments,  payments  In  kind, 
or  such  other  payments  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify  with  respect  to,  or  medical  care  or 
any  other  type  of  remedial  care  recognized 
under  State  law  on  behalf  of.  such  child  or 
any  such  relative  (including  the  relative's 
spouse) .  and 

"  '(2)  such  services  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  Secretary; 

but  only  with  respect  to  a  State  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  2002  Includes 
provision  for  such  assistance. 

"'(g)  The  term  "aid  with  respect  to  a 
dependent  child"  means  aid  (as  defined  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b))  when  the  pay- 
ments referred  to  therein  are  made  to,  or  on 
behalf  of.  the  Individuals  specified  In  para- 
graphs  (4)    and   (5)    of  subsection   (a). 

"'(h)  The  term  "relative  with  whom  any 
dependent  child  Is  living"  means  the  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  one  of  the  relatives  specified 
In  subsection  (d)(1)  and  with  whom  such 
child  Is  living  (within  the  meaning  of  such 
subsection)  in  a  place  of  residence  main- 
tained by  such  Individual  (himself  or  to- 
gether with  any  one  or  more  of  the  other 
relatives  so  specified)  as  his  (or  their)  own 
home. 

"  'USI  or  PATMKNTS  FOR  BENXFTT     jT  CHILO 

"  'Sec.  2006.  The  provisions  of  section  406 
are  Incorporated  Into  this  se.jtlon  and  with 
appropriate  redeslgnation  of  croes-refexencee 
apply  to  this  part. 

"  'DXPENDENT    CHILDREN    OF    TrNEMl»LOTXD 
TATHERS 

"  'Sec.  2007.  The  provisions  of  section  407 
are  tncorpwrated  into  this  section  and  with 
appropriate  redeslgnation  of  cross-references 
apply  to  this  part. 

"  'FEDERAL  PATMEJfTS   FOR   FOSTER   HOME  CAXI 
OF  DKPKNDENT  CHXLDRKN 

"  'Sec.  2008.  The  provisions  of  section  408 
are  Incorporated  into  this  section  and  with 
appropriate  redeslgnation  of  cross-references 
apply  to  this  part. 

"  'COMMUNrrT    WORK    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

"  'Sec.  2009.  The  provisions  of  section  409 
are  Incorporated  into  this  section  and  with 
appropriate  redeslgnation  of  cross-references 
apply  to  this  part. 

"  'Past   B — Child- Welfare   Services 

"  'Sec.  2050.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  IV  are  ap- 
plicable.' " 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  periods  after  December  31,  1967. 

(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  State 
under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  or  part  A  of 
title  IV  for  any  period  for  which  such  State 
receives  payments  under  part  A  of  title  XX 
or  any  period  thereafter  If  the  SecreUry  of 
Health,  Education,  and  V.'elfare,  pursuant  to 
section  2002(b)  of  such  Act,  has  approved  a 
plan  of  the  State  which  fulfills  the  requlre- 
menu  of  section  2002(a)    of  such  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provUlons  of — 

(1)  section  2003(a)(4)(B), 

(2)  section  2003(a)(4)(C)  Insofar  as  the 
personnel  specified  therein  are  or  will  be 
utilized  to  provide  the  services  specified  in 
section  2003(a)  (4)(B). 

i3)  section  2003(a)  (6)  (A), 

(4)  section  2003(a)(4)(D), 

(5)  secUon  2003(a)(5)(B), 


(as  added  to  the  Social  Security  Act  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  the  percentage 
rate  specified  therein  in  the  case  of  any  State 
shall  be  85  per  centum  (rather  than  75  per 
centum)  with  respect  to  expenditures  for  the 
services  specified  therein  made  prior  to  July 
1.  1989  under  the  p..  approved  under  sec- 
tion 3002  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
short  title 
Sec.  237.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Family  and  Child  Assistance  and  Services 
Program  Act  of  1967". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  FOR  PART  3  AND 
PART    ♦ 

Sk:.  238.  (a)  Section  228(d)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "IV,"  and  by  inserting  after  "XVI,  "  the 
foUowlng:  "or  part  A  of  title  IV.  or  part  A 
of  title  XX,". 

On  the  following  lines  on  page  173:   3.  6. 

12.  18,  19.  strike  out  "IV"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "IV,  or  part  A  of  title  XX". 

On  the  following  lines  on  page  173:  9.  23, 
strike  out  "IV"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"IV,  and  part  A  of  title  XX". 

On  the  following  lines  on  page  174:  2,  7. 

13.  21.  34.  strike  out  "IV  "  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  'TV,  and  part  A  of  title  XX". 

On  the  following  llnee  on  page  174:  4,  17. 
strike  out  "IV"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"XV,  or  part  A  of  title  XX". 

On  page  173,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  23  and  24:  "(B)  by  striking  out  'and 
1903"  each  place  it  appears  In  subsection  (a) 
and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '1903,  and 
2003'." 

On  page  173,  Une  24,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  174,  Une  1,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

On  page  174,  Une  3,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(E)". 

On  page  174,  Une  6,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  (A)". 

On  page  174.  Insert  between  Unes  7  and  8 
the  following:  "(B)  by  striking  out  'and 
1603(a)'.  and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:    •ia03(a),  and  2003(a)'." 

On  page  174.  Une  11,  strike  out  "(e)(1)" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(e)(1)(A)". 

On  page  174.  insert  the  foUowlng  between 
lines  13  and  14: 

"Section  1843(b)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  Inserting  'or'  after  paragraph 
(2),  and  by  InserUng  after  such  paragraph 
(2)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  individuals  receiving  money  pay- 
ments under  part  A  of  title  XX;'." 

On  page  174,  between  lines  21  and  22  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(C)  by  striking  out  'or  XIX'  and  by  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'XIX. 
or  XX'." 

On  page  175,  Une  2,  strike  out  "IV"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'TV,  or  part  A  of  title 
XX". 

On  page  175,  strike  out  Unes  3  through  5 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  Section  1902(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  406(a)(2). 
be  a  dependent  child  under  title  IV;  or"  and 
by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'section  406(a) 
(2)  or.  if  the  State  has  a  plan  approved  un- 
der part  A  of  title  XX.  section  2005(d)(2). 
be  a  dependent  child  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  or  part  A  of  title  XX.  as  the  case  may  be; 
or'." 

On  page  176,  strike  out  Unes  12  through 
14  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Section  1905(a)  (U)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  after  '40e(b)(l)'  the 
following:  •406(b)(1)  or.  If  the  State  has  a 
plan  approved  under  title  XX,  section  2003 

(did)'; 

"(B)  by  inserting  after  ■406(a)(2)'  the 
following:  '406(a)(2)  or,  if  the  State  has  a 
plan  approved  under  title  XX,  section  2005 
(d)(2)'; 

"(C)    by  striking  out  TV'  and   inserting 
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m  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  'part  A  of 
title  IV  or  part  A  of  title  XX,  as  the  case 
may  be'." 

On  page  175,  Insert  the  following  between 
Unes  14  and  15: 

"Section  121(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'or  XVI'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'XVI,  or  part  A  of  XX'," 

On  page  119,  strike  out  Unes  1  through  10 
and  insert  the  foUowlng: 

"id)  In  determining  the  need  of  Individ- 
uals claiming  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  X.  XIV, 
XVI,  or  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
provides  for  the  determination  of  such  need 
under  the  provisions  of  such  titles  as 
amended  by  this  section,  the  State  shall 
apply  such  provisions  notwithstanding  suny 
provisions  of  law  (other  than  such  Act)  re- 
quiring the  State  to  disregard  earned  In- 
come of  such  Individuals  In  determining  need 
under  sxich  State  plans." 

On  page  134,  Une  24,  strike  out  "part  A  of 
title  rv  of  this  Act"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "Under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act  or  for  aid  with  re6i>ect  to  a  depend- 
ent child  under  a  plan  approved  under  pwrt 
A  of  title  XX  of  this  Act". 

On  page  136,  line  8,  Insert  after  "Act"  the 
following:  ■'or  section  2002  of  this  Act". 

On  page  135,  Une  9.  strike  out  "403(a)  (3) 
(B)  of  this  Act"  and  insert  the  foUowlng: 
■■403(a)(3)(B)  or  section  2003(a)(4)(D)  or 
section  2003(a)  (5)  (B)  of  this  Act.  as  may  be 
appropriate". 

On  page  141.  strike  out  Unes  23  and  24  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "assist- 
ance, other  than  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged,  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  I.  X.  XIV.  XVI.  or  part  A  of  title  IV,  or 
part  A  of  title  XX.  if — ". 

On  page  142.  Une  18.  strike  out  "or  1603 
la)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1603 1 a),  or 
2003(a)". 

On  page  147.  strike  out  Unes  20  and  21.  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "State 
approved  under  titles  I,  X.  XIV,  and  XVI.  and 
part  A  of  title  rV,  and  p«tft  A  of  title  XX," 

On  page  148.  strike  out  lines  20  through  22 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
.State  approved  under  titles  I.  X.  XIV.  XVI. 
and  part  A  of  title  IV,  and  part  A  of  title  XX, 
and  (U)  payments  under  section  523  and  sec- 
tion 422." 

On  page  150.  Une  15.  strike  out  "or  XVI" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "XVI.  or  XX". 

On  ptige  150.  Une  18.  strike  out  "and  XVI" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "XVI.  and  XX". 

On  page  159.  line  22.  strike  out  "IV"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "IV.  or  part  A  of  title 
XX". 

On  page  176,  strike  out  "IV"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  'TV,  and  under  part  A  of  title 
XX". 

On  page  178,  strike  out  Unes  15  through  17 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"part  A  of  title  IV  or  part  A  of  title  XX,  on 
account  of  family  planning  services  and  serv- 
ices and  Itemi  referred  to  In  section  403(a) 
(3)(B)  or  section  a003(a)  (4)  (D)  or  section 
i003(a)  (5)  (B),  as  may  be  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year — ". 

On  page  179,  Une  20,  strike  out  "the  rate" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and 
:;ot»1thstandlng  section  2003(ai  (4)  (B)  and 
ID)  and  secUon  2003(a)  (5)  (A)  and  (B).  the 
rate". 

On  page  180,  Une  5,  strike  out  "402"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "2002". 

On  page  180.  Une  7,  strike  out  "402(a)  (7)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2002(a)  (13)". 

On  page  180.  Une  10,  strike  out  "402(a)  (8)" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "2002(a)  (14)". 

On  page  161.  strike  out  Unes  2  through  4 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  $126,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO.  1969.  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $186,000,000  for 
the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30.    1971,   and 


$210,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  there- 
after." 

On  page  162.  line  3.  strike  out  "title"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "title,  or  the  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  XX". 

On  page  170,  Une  11  strike  out  "402(a)  (3)" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "402(a)  (3)  or  sec- 
tion 2002(a)  (3)  (after  the  State's  plan  under 
part  A  of  title  XX  has  been  approved) ". 

On  page  170,  Une  20.  strike  out  "402(a) 
(15)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "402(a)  (12) 
or  2CK)2(a)  (15)  (A)  (after  the  State's  plan 
under  part  A  cf  title  XX  has  been  ap- 
proved) ". 

On  page  175.  Une  15.  strike  out  "4"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "5". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J, 
Res.  64)  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  amendment  No.  402,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Nelson  to  Senate 
bill  1125,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  amendments  Nos.  400  and  401, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Harris 
to  H.R.  12080.  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PREJSIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COUNCIL 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
October  20,  1967,  at  10  ajn..  In  room 
1202,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

John  Walter  Hechinger,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  for  the  term 
expiring  February  1,  1969. 

Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  for  the  term 
expiring  February  1,  1969. 

To  be  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  for  the  terms  Indicated: 

Terms  expiring  Februarj'  1.  1968:  Mar- 
garet A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia; J.  C,  Turner,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Term  expiring  February  1,  1969:  John 
A.  Nevlus,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Terms  expiring  February  1.  1970: 
Stanley  J.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  William  S.  Thompson,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  Polly  Shackle- 
ton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  BERATCNa 
OF  CRITICS  UNBECt:AING  AND 
ILL  ADVISED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
morning  newspapers  appear  articles  con- 
cerning two  top  State  Department  offi- 
cials berating  Vietnam  critics. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  right  of  dis- 
sent, I  assume  it  should  apply  to  those 
who  dissent  from  the  dissenters. 

Without  doubt,  the  President  has  been 
under  heavj-  attack.  Without  doubt,  he 
does  not  like  it.  And  without  doubt,  he 
has  ordered  the  State  Department  to 
hit  back. 

What  goes  does  this  do?  Does  it  serve 
the  public  good?  Does  it  promote  na- 
tional unity?  Do  the  troops  in  the  field 
fight  or  do  better?  Does  this  not  en- 
courage Hanoi? 

One  would  expect  the  administration 
to  argue  its  cause — actually,  one  of  the 
great  problems  involved  in  Vietnam  may 
be  that  the  administration  has  never 
made  its  case.  But  speeches  by  Mr. 
Rostow  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
by  Mr.  Katzenbach  at  Fairfield  Univer- 
sity in  Connecticut,  to  my  mind,  serve 
no  good  purpose. 

To  characterize  the  dissent  against 
Vietnam  as  a  new  Henry  Wallace  move- 
ment, as  a  new  isolationism,  as  a  position 
of  foreign  policy  irresponsibilitj',  or  as 
liberals  looking  for  a  scapegoat  because 
they  cannot  have  an  instant  Great  So- 
ciety— as  did  Mr.  Rostow — subtracts 
from  rather  than  adds  to  the  quality  of 
legitimate  debate  on  one  of  the  greatest 
issues  that  face  this  country. 

To  characterize  the  dissent  against 
Vietnam  as  existing  laecause  Liberals  find 
no  easy  alternatives,  to  claim  that  Viet- 
nam is  a  logical  and  similar  extension  of 
Korea — as  did  Mr,  Katzenbach — adds 
nothing  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  to  the  public  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  generally  sup- 
E>orted  the  administration  position  on 
Vietnam.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the  dissent 
Is  without  value.  For  the  administration 
now  to  contribute  more  of  the  same  Is 
perhaps  a  matter  of  political  expediency, 
but  It  will  not  add  to  the  understanding 
of  the  people,  or  to  the  unity  of  the 
Nation,  or  to  the  explanation  of  our 
commitment  in  blood  or  treasury. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr,    President, 


suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 


(Mr. 
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Bastlktt  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quo  nan  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHINA  POLICY 
STATEMENT  BY  DEAN  RUSK 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  this  morning, 
imder  the  heading  "Washington  Back- 
ground," there  was  published  a  most  per- 
ceptive column  entitled  "Rusk's  China 
Dogma  Is  Just  an  Old  Rerim."  which 
was  written  by  Joseph  C.  Goulden  of  the 
Inquirer  Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  Goulden  is  a  fresh  face  In  the 
Washington  press  corps,  a  young  man 
of  keen  perception  and  a  fine  background. 
His  comment  Is  critical  of  Mr.  Rusk,  but 
I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  careful  consider- 
ation by  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcord. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  affection 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  human 
being  and  the  greatest  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  him.  However,  I  find 
myself  quite  unable  to  approve  of  his 
recent  statements  with  respect  to  Com- 
munist China  and  the  threat  it  poses 
to  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  or  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  which 
was  written  by  Joseph  C.  Goulden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington     BACKOROtrNo:     Rusk's    China 
Dogma   Is  Just  an   Old  Rerttn 
(By  Joseph  C.  Ooulden") 
Washington. — The  time  has  come  for  Dean 
Rusk  to  be  marched  to  the  barn  and  flailed 
with  a  birch  rod  until  his  stinging  back  sig- 
nals  his   brain   that   new   Ideas   are   needed 
about  dealing  with  the  Chinese 

We  are  told  we  should  be  relieved  now  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  finally  avowed 
openly  that  our  main  purpose  in  Vietnam  is 
to  hold  a  billion  Chinese  at  bay  once  they 
have  nuclear  arms. 

We  are  assured  that  Rusk  makes  clear  the 
stakes  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  further 
discussion  Is  divisive,  worthless  and  even 
harmful. 

Nonsense.  Rusk's  statement  must  be  read 
as  a  confession  of  faUure  of  U.S.  poUcy  to- 
wards China  under  four  Presidents  and  over 
17  years. 

Basically,  nations  hire  diplomats  to  keep 
them  out  of  war — and  war  Is  to  the  profes- 
sion of  sUtesmanshlp  as  a  grounded  boat 
1»  to  a  navigator. 

All  Rusk  can  tell  us  Is  that  we  can  an- 
ticipate frightful  amounts  of  Chinese  trou- 
ble over  the  next  decade,  that  we  must  be 
resolute,  etc..  and  that  the  Asian  nations 
"must  brace  themselves,  get  themselves 
set  .  .  .'• 

One  must  ask.  In  anger  as  well  as  in  pained 
frustration,  why  this  has  come  to  pass:  Why 
the  0.3  ,  in  almost  two  decades,  has  been 
unable  to  lure  or  scare  the  Chinese  Into 
peaceful  coexistence;  why  our  "relations" 
are  at  such  a  sorry  depth  that  even  the  ad- 
mission that  nuclear  war  Is  possible  Is 
greeted  as  an  lmport»nt  new  turn  of  policy. 
Assuredly.  Dean  Rusk  doesn't  deserve  all 


the  blame — but  In  this  man  we  find  focused 
the  beginning,  the  presence,  and  the  pre- 
dicted future  of  American  China  policy. 

In  essence,  this  policy  is  that  China  doesn't 
exist.  And  Dean  Rusk,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  helped  write 
It.  On  May  18,  1951.  he  said: 

•  We  do  not  recognize  the  authorities  in 
Peking  for  what  they  pretend  to  be.  The 
Peking  regime  may  be  a  colonial  Russian 
government — a  Slavic  Manchukuo  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  does  not  ,iiss  the  flrst  test.  It  Is  not 
Chinese." 

Dogma  should  not  be  equated  with  truth — 
but  the  Rusk  dofe-ma  survived  after  he  left 
Washington  during  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration, and  was  still  intact  when  he  re- 
turned In  1961. 

Which  brings  us  to  why  Rusk  deserves  a 
birching  rather  than  a  sympathetic  pat  on 
the  back  for  making  a  grossly  Inaccurate  as- 
sessment of  Peking— an  error  comparable  to 
a  prediction  that  Cecil  Moore  will  be  the 
next  president  of  Philadelphia's  Union 
League. 

In  December  1963.  Roger  Hllsman.  the 
State  Department's  ranking  official  for  Asian 
affairs,  had  the  audacity  to  make  a  speech 
urging  Junking  of  the  hidebound  Rusk  dogma 
(although  he  didn't  phrase  It  that  directly^ . 
Hllsman  suggested  appealing  to  the  "sec- 
ond echelon"  Chinese  leaders,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied then  as  now  with  the  "rigid,  primi- 
tive, and  doctrinaire"  policies  of  the  Mao 
Tse-tung  generation. 

Hllsman  said  the  U.S.  should  remain  firm, 
but  also  "lay  the  groundwork  for  the  kind 
of  flexibility"  that  would  take  advantage  of 
the  passing  of  Mao. 

Within  a  month  Roger  Hllsman  was  out  of 
the  Government — by  his  own  choice,  he 
avows,  because  of  discontent  over  the  bomb- 
ing-solves-everythlng  approach  to  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

But  Dean  Rusk  is  bragging  around  town 
that  he  flred  Hllfman  because  "he  t.alked  too 
much  at  Georgetown  cocktail  parties." 

Hllsman 's  friends  t«Il  different  stories  from 
either  of  these.  They  say  Hllsman's  "sin" 
was  that  he  questioned  the  inevitability  of 
Rusk's  dogma. 

The  troubling  factor  about  all  this  Is  that 
Rusk  Is  In  a  position  to  make  his  prophecy 
a  self -fulfilling  one. 


■VIETNAM— TONE    OF    CURRENT 
DEBATE  ENCOURAGES  ENEMY 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
October  15  has  a  message  of  particular 
importance  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  writer  pointed  out  that 
the  moment  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  lieu- 
tenants become  convinced  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposition  in  next  year's 
election  is  dedicated  to  a  peace-for-any- 
price  policy  in  Vietnam,  they  caimot  logi- 
cally do  anything  other  than  to  wait  for 
the  outcome  of  the  election  and  hope  for 
the  best. 

The  current  debate  on  the  war  which 
suggests  that  the  United  SUtes  walk  out 
on  its  commitments  encourages  the 
enemy. 

There  is  a  time  and  place  for  dissent. 
The  right  of  free  debate  Is  an  American 
tradition  that  we  must  preserve. 

But  the  tone  of  the  present  debate  i.s 
such  that  it  no  doubt  misleads  the  enemy 
Into  believing  that  if  they  hold  out  long 
enough,  they  can  wear  us  down  and 
bleed  us  and  South  'Vietnam  into  sub- 
mission. 

Whether  we  should  be  in  Vietnam  is 
not  now  a  proper  subject  for  debate.  We 


passed  that  mUestone  when  we  responded 
to  fire  upon  the  American  flag  carried  by 
an  American  soldier. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion have  we  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
war  to  debate  whether  or  not  we  should 
be,  or  whether  or  not  we  should  see  it 
through. 

Prolonged  discussions  that  suggest  we 
go  back  on  solemn  commitments  which 
we  made  as  a  nation  have  the  effect  of 
undermining  the  entire  war  effort  that 
is,  at  best,  a  very  dlQlcult  situation, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  October  15,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  and  thx  Repubucan  Btratxgy 
There  U  nothing  surprising,  distressing  or 
Improper  about  the  fact  that  a  major 
national  debate  Is  taking  place  over  the  ad- 
ministration's conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
There's  nothing  new,  either.  In  the  notion 
that  the  poUtlcal  leaders  of  the  nation  are 
answerable  to  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  In  time  of  war.  The  present 
debate,  which  has  mounted  In  fury  In  dUect 
proportion  to  United  States  Involvement  In 
the  war.  haa  Its  historical  precedent  In  the 
Mexican  War.  the  ClvU  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  the  Korean  war.  Only  the 
two  World  Wars,  with  their  total  Involve- 
ment of  national  effort,  produced  virtually 
total  acquiescence. 

The  debate  thus  far  has  been  drawn  solely 
along  the  lines  of  personal  conviction.  In 
Congress,  party  politics  have  been  conspic- 
uously absent.  The  administration's  chief 
defender  In  the  Senate  is  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  party.  Senator  Dlrksen.  The  loud- 
est and  most  persistent  critic  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  Foreign  ReUtions 
Committee,  Senator  Fulbrtght.  And  the 
administration's  official  defense,  now  being 
presented  with  refreshing  aggressiveness  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  also  has  been 
kept  free  from  the  petty  confines  of  partisan 
politics. 

But  while  it  is  the  unquestioned  right,  u 
not  the  obligation,  of  every  Individual  to 
search  his  mind  and  own  conscience  In  order 
to  determine  what  stand  he  should  take  on 
this  nation's  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  not  the  duty  nor  the  right  of  any  polit- 
ical party  to  do  so.  Yet  there  have  been  In- 
creasing signs  m  recent  weeks  that  the 
Republican  party,  as  It  moves  toward  the 
presidential  election  of  1968,  Is  being  tempted 
to  make  opposition  to  the  administration's 
conduct  of  the  war  a  matter  of  party  policy 
and  a  major  Issue  in  the  political  debate  to 

come.  ., 

Some  of  the  leading  Republican  candl- 
d-ates,  seeking  out  areas  of  vulnerability  in 
the  administration  and  In  their  opponents 
within  the  party,  have  abandoned  previous 
positions  to  take  up  anti-war  positions.  Sen- 
ator Percy  calls  for  a  greater  emphasis  on 
negotiations  and  less  reliance  on  military 
achievement.  Governor  Romney  proclaims 
that  his  earlier  pro-admlnlstratlon  stand  was 
In  error;  that  he  was.  In  fact,  brainwashed 
by  the  administration.  Senator  Morton,  the 
former  GOP  national  chairman,  in  an  effort 
to  protect  Romney's  Image  from  a  fearful 
beating,  makes  the  remarkable  assertion  that 
President  Johnson  was  htaiKelf  brainwashed 
into  submission  by  his  generals  and  admirals. 
There  are  published  reports  that  Rockefeller 
and  Nixon  are  moving  toward  an  antt-admln- 
Istratlon  stand.  There  are  rumors  that  Rea- 
gan may.  before  convention-time.  Join  them 
there  Unattrtbuted  Intelligence  from  the  In- 
ner counsels  of  the  RepubUcan  party  report 
a  move  to  bounce  Senator  Dlrksen  as  head 
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of   the  platform  committee  because   of   his 
unswerving  support  of  administration  policy. 

The  temptation  for  the  Republican  party 
to  make  political  hay  out  of  Vietnam  Is  un- 
doubtedly strong.  But  any  such  move  would 
be  divisive,  dishonest  and  highly  dangerous. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  any 
show  of  dissent  from  official  policy  by  any 
prominent  Indlvldxial  Is  damaging,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  quest  for  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia.  And  It  Is  quite  true  that  such  displays 
of  Indecision  and  confusion  of  purpose  must 
Inevitably  encourage  Hanoi  In  the  hope  that, 
if  they  can  only  hang  on  lor  k  Jnough.  Amer- 
ican determination  will  crumble  and  Ameri- 
can troops  will  be  withdrawn. 

There  Is,  however,  an  enormous  difference 
between  Individual  expressions  of  doubt  and 
concern,  and  the  adoption  of  an  official,  anti- 
war stand  by  a  major  political  party.  It  Is 
quite  safe  to  assume  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is 
politically  sophisticated  enough  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  convoluted 
soul-searching  of  a  William  Pulbrlght  and 
the  fixed,  calculated,  positive  assertion  of  a 
party  platform  plank. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  leader- 
ship In  Hanoi  and  In  the  National  Liberation 
Front  If  an  official  anti-war  stand  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Republican  party? 

The  moment  that  Ho  and  his  lleutensmts 
become  convinced  that  the  administrations 
opposition  In  next  year's  election  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  peace  at  any  price  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, they  cannot  logically  do  anything  other 
than  to  wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  election 
and  hope  for  best. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Hanoi  knows  that 
the  opposition  candidate  Is  dedicated  to  see- 
ing the  United  Stales  commitment  through — 
or  even  If  the  attitude  of  the  opposition  party 
Is  uncertain — then  the  situation  Is  reversed. 
Then,  there  would  be  considerable  pressure 
on  Ho  to  negotiate  within  the  next  13 
months,  while  the  President  still  faces  the 
election.  It  could  be  another  four  years  be- 
fore Johnson  or  his  successor  In  office  is  again 
so  strongly  motivated  to  accept  a  compro- 
mise. 

A  decision  by  the  Republican  party  to 
strike  at  the  opposition's  Vietnam  policy  will 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  war  for  an- 
other year  at  least.  It  vk1ll  divide  the  na- 
tion further  In  an  area  where  dangerous  divi- 
sion already  exists.  It  will.  In  fact,  be  a  cruel 
deception. 

No  Republican  candidate,  regardless  of  his 
campaign  statements  or  the  platform  on 
which  he  runs,  will  in  our  opinion,  actually 
be  able  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  quick 
end  If  he  Is  elected.  It  Is  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  negotiations;  to  negotiate  Is  some- 
thing else  again.  The  unfortunate  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  neither  Hanoi  nor  the  Viet 
Cong  have,  to  this  moment,  shown  any  Inter- 
est whatsoever  in  negotiating  an  end  to  the 
conflict,  despite  constant  official  and  unoffi- 
cial, public  and  private  offers  by  the  admin- 
istration to  stop  shooting  and  start  talking. 

That  leaves  only  one  sure,  quick  way  out 
of  Vietnam  for  any  future  administration; 
Simply  to  pack  up  and  leave.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  any  President,  faced  with  the 
realities  of  responsibility,  would  finally  de- 
cide that  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
scrap  our  treaty  obligations  and  destroy  our 
International  credibility  in  one  easy  step.  The 
President  in  1969 — regardless  of  what  his 
name  or  party  may  be-  most  assuredly  will 
be  holding  out  for  negotiations  and  an  hon- 
orable peace  before  United  States  troops  are 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

The  Republican  party  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  play  upon  the  nation's  vm- 
formulated  worries  and  dissatisfactions  In 
the  hopp  of  a  victory  at  the  polls,  There  are, 
after  all.  legitimate  and  honest  Issues  on 
which  Lyndon  Johnson  can  be  attacked,  and 
possibly  defeated. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  COOPERATIVE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
cooperative  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  a  verj'  vital  part  of  the  American  so- 
cial and  economic  fabric. 

Although  many  of  us  are  used  to  asso- 
ciating the  name  "cooperative"  with 
farm  and  rural  problems.  President 
Johnson  has  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  co-op  is  now  also  closely  associated 
with  cities  as  well  as  farms,  with  health 
and  medicine  as  well  as  with  feed  and 
cattle. 

In  addressing  the  National  Co-op  Con- 
ference on  October  4,  the  President 
described  the  cooperative  as  representing 
"American  initiative  at  its  most  crea- 
tive— groups  of  people  Joining  together 
for  a  common  goal,  combining  their  la- 
bor to  bring  themselves  a  better  life." 

It  is  fitting  that  President  Johnson 
should  comment  on  the  growth  and  im- 
portance of  the  cooperative  effort  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  President's 
party  cooperatives  have  flourished 
throughout  the  countrj'.  Under  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  farmer.s  in  the  1930"s  were 
protected  from  total  economic  collapse 
through  price  supports,  and  encouraged 
to  join  cooperatives,  and  under  the  John- 
son administration  the  poor  and  disin- 
herited of  the  cities  are  receiving  new 
motivation  to  engage  in  community  ac- 
tion to  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  again,  as  sc 
often  in  recent  days,  the  President  has 
focu.sed  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
on  some  of  the  le.ss  spectacular,  but  no 
less  important,  accomplishments  and 
milestones  in  American  life. 

I  ask  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  remarks  by  the  President  at 
the  National  Co-op  Conference  on  Octo- 
ber 4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  office  of  the  White  House  Press 

Secretary,  Oct.  4,  1967] 

Text  of  Remarks  bt  the  President  at  the 

National  Co-op  Confebence 

More  than  100  years  ago.  a  visitor  to  our 
young  Nation  commented  on  what  he  con- 
sidered  a  remarkable  American   trait: 

"The  .Americans  make  associations,"  wrote 
Tocquevllle,  "to  give  entertainments,  to 
found  seminaries,  to  build  Ini.s.  to  construct 
churches,  to  diffuse  books,  to  send  mis- 
sionaries .  .  .  Wherever  at  the  head  of  some 
new  undertaking  you  see  the  government  In 
FYance,  or  a  man  of  rank  In  England  In  the 
United  States  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an 
association." 

Today,  those  associations  have  pervaded 
every  facet  of  American  life.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them  are  called  cooperatives,  and 
they  represent  much  of  what  is  best  about 
America. 


They  represent  American  Initiative  at  Its 
most  creative — groups  of  people  Joining  to- 
gether for  a  common  goal,  combining  their 
labor  to  bring  themselves  a  better  life. 

They  represent  a  deep  belief  in  the  po- 
tential of  America  as  a  land  where  no  man 
need  go  hungry,  or  be  driven  off  his  land  or 
lack  of  medical  care. 

In  the  past  three  years  alone,  133  coopera- 
tive credit  unions  have  been  organised  by 
low-Income  families  in  depressed  rural  areas 
and  city  slums. 

These  credit  unions  are  offering  fair  rates 
of  interest.  They  are  teaching  people  how 
to  save,  and  are  helping  them  take  the  flrst 
steps  toward  financial  Independence  and 
responsibility. 

In  Clarksdale.  Mississippi,  for  example,  a 
young  mother  came  to  the  credit  union 
with  a  problem.  She  had  bought  a  stove 
and  had  agreed  to  pay  $17  a  month  for  It — 
one-third  of  her  Income.  Credit  union  offi- 
cers showed  her  that  she  was  paying  35 
percent  Interest  The  credit  union  loaned 
her  the  money  to  pay  for  the  stove,  and 
now  she  Is  making  payments  she  can  afford — 
at  12  percent  interest. 

Small  farmers  are  banding  together  in  co- 
operatives to  market  their  crops,  to  get  fair 
credit,  and  to  buy  supplies. 

Near  Sunset,  Louisiana,  a  co-op  was  formed 
to  market  sweet  potatoes.  Year  before  last, 
the  average  net  Income  was  $2,300  Last  sea- 
son, the  co-op  got  the  farmer  $900  more 
for  his  potatoes.  That  $900  pulled  him  across 
the  poverty  threshold  Into  a  more  affluent 
American  society. 

These  cooperatives  are  holding  open  the 
door  of  economic  opportunity  to  the  family 
farmer.  They  are  making  It  possible  for  him 
to  stay  on  the  farm,  rather  than  be  forced 
to  migrate  to  a  distant  and  alien  city. 

In  eastern  Ohio.  120  farm  families  were 
ready  to  call  it  quits.  Their  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  brush — no  fit  pasture  for  livestock. 
As  a  last-ditch  effort,  they  organized  a  co- 
op, borrowed  money,  bought  two  bulldozers, 
a  heavy  disk,  and  a  seeder,  and  they  seeded 
the  land. 

Now  these  families  will  be  able  to  stick 
It  out.  They  are  on  their  way,  I  believe  to 
a  satisfying  and  rewarding  life  In  rural 
America. 

Cooperatives  In  cities  are  assuring  more 
Americans  proper  medical  attention.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seattle  health  co-op  prepay  their 
doctors,  so  they  aren't  reluctant  to  consult 
them  early  and  often.  As  a  result  of  this 
preventive  medicine,  co-op  members  spend 
less  than  half  the  number  of  days  in  the 
hospital  as  ether  Seattle  residents. 

Cooperatives  are  Instilling  a  sense  of  be- 
longing, of  proprietorship,  of  responsibility  in 
our  citizens.  During  the  riots  In  Detroit  two 
racially  Integrated  housing  cooperatives  in 
the  center  of  the  burden  area  were  patrolled 
by  co-op  members.  Not  a  wlndowpane  was 
shattered,  not  a  building  burned. 

I  am  proud  to  participate  with  you  In 
celebrating  Co-op  Month,  1967.  Cooperatives 
play  a  vital  part  in  building  a  better  Amer- 
ica. 

"The  highest  and  best  form  of  efflclency." 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "is  the  spontaneous 
cooperation  of  a  free  people." 


DEAN  RUSK  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr.  President,  few  Sec- 
retaries of  State  have  made  such  direct 
and  forthright  rephes  to  their  critics  as 
did  Secretary  Rusk  in  his  press  confer- 
ence last  week. 

His  statement  on  Vietnam  was  articu- 
late, clear,  forceful,  and  based  on  com- 
pelling logic. 

He  placed  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  the 
broader  context  of  a  world  struggle. 

He  reminded  his  critics  that  this  Is  not 
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the  first  Communist  war  of  liberation  the 
United  States  has  opposed. 

He  recalled  that  the  United  States— 
and  almost  the  entire  Senate — made  a 
solemn  international  treaty  commitment 
which  obligates  it  to  help  South  Vietnam 
resist  aggression. 

And  he  suggested  that  South  Vietnam 
might  not  exist  today  had  the  American 
comjnitment  not  taken  place. 

To  Secretary  Rusk's  words  I  might  add 
the  words  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  what  happened 
in  Korea  in  the  early  1950's. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  same 
voices  shouting  "pullout"  today  were 
crying  "warmonger"  in  those  days. 

Had  the  United  States  followed  that 
course,  there  would  be  no  South  Korea 
today. 

History  has  a  way  of  proving  those 
right  who  sense  that  a  threat  to  a  free 
nation  10,000  miles  away  may  one  day 
become  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
itself. 

When  our  country  was  separated  by 
oceans  from  its  allies  and  its  enemies, 
there  was  room  for  a  benevolent  kind  of 
Isolationism.  Today  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  be  committed  aroimd  the  vorld. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  Is  costly.  So  was 
the  war  in  Korea.  So  was  the  war  against 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese.  So  was  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  only  question  which  should  be 
posed  is:  Were  we  right  in  getting  into 
those  wars?  Are  we  right  today  in  Viet- 
nam? I  am  satisfied  that  we  are,  and 
that  future  events  will  prove  it  beyond 
any  shadow  of  doubt. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  a  standup 
Secretary  of  State  who  is  not  afraid  of 
his  critics  and  who  defends  his  Presi- 
dent's policies  with  such  vigor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Rusk's  Explicit  Reply  to 
Critics,"  written  by  Gould  Lincoln,  and 
published  In  the  Washington  E\-enlng 
Star  of  October  14.  1967,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Oct.  14,   1967) 

Rusk's  Explictt  RrPLT  to  Critics 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

"And  sometimes  It  gets  tough:  and  some- 
times we  are  tested  and  we  find  out  what 
kind  of  people  we  are." 

In  these  three  phrases.  In  almoct  nut-Uke 
brevity.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Dusk  stated 
the  situation  which  the  American  people 
face  In  living  up  to  this  country's  commit- 
ment In  South  Vietnam,  and  Its  conunlt- 
ments  to  our  SEATO  allies  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  Rusk  was  speaking  at  an  al- 
most hour-long  press  conference,  in  which 
he  dealt  with  all  the  questions  raised  by  the 
opponents  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
those  whose  main  concern  is  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  end  the  war  at  any  price. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  Is  written  In 
the  not  too  distant  future,  the  stature  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  committed  to  the  honor 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  will  loom 
large,  and  even  larger  In  comparison  to  those 
whose  crttlclsms  and  actions  have  encour- 
aged serious  divisions  among  the  American 
people. 

Rusk  stated  in  cl«ar  and  understandable 
terms  that  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  Involved,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the 


people  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  millions  of 
people  In  Southeast  Asia  In  other  countries 
not  now  controlled  by  the  Conununlst  Chi- 
nese. They  have  been  threatened  and  are 
threatened  by  Red  China's  efforts  to  launch 
so-called  "wars  of  liberation"  within  their 
borders.  The  United  States,  as  he  pointed 
out.  Is  a  "Paclflc"  nation  as  well  an  "Atlan- 
tic" nation,  with  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  num- 
bered among  our  fifty  states.  States  which 
stretch  far  into  Paclflc  waters,  and  are  sep- 
arated from  the  U.S.  mainland. 

Rusk  revealed  In  their  entirety  the  efiforts 
of  President  Johnson  and  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  bring  about  peace  In  Vietnam; 
the  efforts  to  obtain  from  Hanoi  any  assur- 
ance that  it  would  agree  to  peace  talks.  He 
was  caustic  In  his  references  to  congressional 
critics  of  the  administrations  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  pointed  out  that  virtually  none  of 
these  gentlemen  are  advocating  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  without 
some  kind  of  peace  talks  and  agreement  with 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

"The  debate  in  which  we  are  now  Involved 
(With  these  congreesional  critics),"  said 
Rusk.  "Is  essentially  a  debate  about  detail — 
this  or  that  military  move,  this  or  that  diplo- 
matic step,  this  or  that  formulation  of  what 
Is  In  fact  a  common  middle  position.  If  that 
be  true,  precision  is  Important.  People  at 
least  should  make  It  clear  whether  they  are 
argiiing  with  Washington  or  with  Hanoi," 

Rusk  said  he  was  encouraged  about  pros- 
pects of  peace  In  Vietnam.  He  was  asked 
why.  "There  are  many  things,"  he  replied. 
"Some  reporter  in  Saigon  invented  the  word 
'stalemate.'  Our  mUltary  authorities  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  stalemate.  Ambassador 
Bunker  doesn't  believe  there  Is  a  stalemate," 
Rusk  enumerated;  defections  from  the  Viet 
Cong  doubling  this  year  over  last,  and  their 
recruitment  falling  off  by  half:  Improvement 
in  the  South  Vietnam  military  forces;  and 
our  military  forces  and  our  allies  getting  on 
with  the  Job,  There  Is  no  standstill,  he 
argued. 

Discussing  the  demands  that  we  halt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  Rxisk  said  he  had 
talked  with  a  group  of  private  citizens  re- 
cently, "I  said;  "All  right,  if  we  stop  the 
bombing  and  Hanoi  does  not  respond,  will 
you  then  change  your  view?'  They  said,  'No, 
of  course  not,'  "  He  might  have  asked  these 
people  with  Justice:  "Whose  side  are  you  on 
any  way?" 

Rusk's  belief  that  there  Is  no  "stalemate," 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies,  is  solidly  supported  by  Hanson  W, 
Baldwin.  Pulitzer  prize-winning  military  edi- 
tor of  th"  New  York  Times,  writing  In  the 
current  Issue  of  The  Reporter,  Baldwin's 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  that  It 
could  have  progressed  to  a  greater  degree  If 
there  had  been  less  delay  In  widening  the 
list  of  bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  He 
writes: 

"It  is  clear,  or  ought  to  be,  from  any  sum- 
mary of  the  war  situation  that  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  does  not 
have  to  be  defeat.  In  1960-51  exactly  the 
same  derogatory  phrases  now  being  applied 
to  South  Vietnam  were  tagged  to  South 
Korea.  The  South  Koreans  would  not  fight; 
they  had  corrupt  and  political  generals: 
Sygman  Rhee  was  an  Oriental  dictator  and 
an  American  puppet.  It  has  taken  fifteen 
years  and  there  are  still  U.S.  troops  In  South 
Korea,  but  all  these  sour  predictions  have 
been  proved  false." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  RIOTS 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
before,  the  pending  antirlot  legislation 
making  it  unlawful  to  use  interstate 
travel  facilities  to  go  somewhere  to  incite 
racial  violence  offers  no  solution  to  the 
problem  of  rioting  in  this  country. 


Individuals,  whether  they  come  from 
outside  the  State  or  from  the  community 
in  which  the  violence  erupts,  do  not  and 
cannot  cause  riots.  Conditions  cause 
riots.  Our  task,  then,  is  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  of  poverty,  inequality,  dis- 
crimination and  abuse  which  lie  at  the 
core  of  the  problem.  It  will  do  no  good 
to  keep  attacking  the  surface  while  ig- 
noring the  causes  which  lie  festering 
underneath. 

Recent  editorials  in  three  Michigan 
daily  newspapers,  the  Detroit  News,  the 
Pontiac  Press  and  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  clearly  show  the  inability  of  this 
bill  to  prevent  or  even  to  curb  rioting. 
The  issues  raised  in  these  editorials  are 
worth  considering.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unan'TiOus  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  July  21.  1967) 

Aktimot   Bill   Steks   Scapwjoatb:    It's   No 

Solution 

If  frustrated  ghetto  Negroes  can  vent 
their  rage  by  Insensate  mob  action,  why 
shouldn't  frustrated  congressmen  vent  theirs 
by  Insensate  legislative  action? 

Well,  maybe  more  should  be  expected  of 
congressmen  than  of  mobs.  But  that  ap- 
pears to  be  a  somewhat  tattered  notion. 
Then  how  about  the  next  best  reason,  to 
wit:  There's  no  point  In  It, 

Maybe  that's  a  forlorn  notion  to  raise  with 
congressmen,  too. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  antirlot  bill 
which  thundered  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 347  to  70  Is  the  legislative  equiv- 
alent of  confronting  a  charging  rhino  with 
a  peashooter. 

There  will  always  be  those  who  seek  to 
console  themselves  with  the  belief  that  these 
ghetto  riots  are  primarily  the  work  of  "out- 
side agitators."  Stokely  Carmlchael  Is  the 
favorite  bogeyman,  though  no  one  has  yet 
suggested  how  he  managed  to  incite  New- 
ark Negroes  to  riot  from  New  England,  where 
he  happened  to  be  at  the  time. 

Carmlchael  is  a  very  trying,  a  very  annoy- 
ing man.  He  Is  also  called  a  dangerous  man, 
in  that  hie  calls  to  Negroes  to  "defend  them- 
selves against  white  aggression"  are  Increas- 
ingly couched  In  violent  terms,  and  add  to 
the  state  of  mind  which  can  flare  Into  riot. 

But  Carmlchael  will  not  be  curbed  by  this 
riot  bill,  unless  the  meaning  of  Its  terms 
are  badly  twisted  In  the  courts.  "Incitement 
to  riot"  and  similar  terms  have  a  very  precise 
legal  meaning,  and  well  that  they  do:  other- 
wise those  in  authority  could  use  them  to 
quash  legitimate  dissent  or  complaint. 

If  Carmlchael  or  someone  like  him  can  be 
caught  saying  "Let's  go  down  and  bum  out 
that  place,"  antirlot  laws  will  get  him.  Every 
state  already  has  such  laws.  But  he  appears 
to  know  better. 

And  If  he  does  not.  If  he  disappears  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  tomorrow  and  with 
him  a  thousand  like  him,  we  would  still 
have  riots  from  time  to  time  and  place  to 
place  because  the  causes  run  deeper.  If  agita- 
tors can  be  prevented  from  crossing  state 
lines  (which  Is  doubtful),  the  conditions 
which  breed  disorder  would  also  breed  some 
homegrown  agitators  to  lead  It.  Agitators 
succeed  where  there's  something  to  be  agi- 
tated about. 

No  thoughtful  person  suggests  that  rem- 
edies for  these  conditions  are  easy  or  quick, 
or  He  wholly  In  massive  outlays  of  dollars. 
It  may  even  be  that  they  don't  exist,  though 
that  grim  conclusion  would  signal  that  our 
free  society  has  failed. 

But  after  the  dreadful,  necessary  work  of 
quelling  these  riots  Is  done,  we  must  surely 
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find  more  plausible  reasons  for  them  than 
scapegoat  "agitators."  and  more  useful  cures 
than  symbolic  hangings  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  etBgles. 

[ Prom  the  Pontl&c  (Mich.)  Press. 

(Sept.  1,  1967) 

Antbiot  Law  Nor  Amsweb  to  Riots 

"If  anybody  thinks  that  Detroit  wouldn't 
have  happened  If  we  had  had  an  antirlot  bill, 
he  Just  landed  from  the  moon." 

This  was  the  reaction  of  Michigan's  Demo- 
cratic Sen,  Philep  A.  Habt  to  pending  anti- 
riot  legislation, 

Michigan's  Republican  Sen,  Robebt  P. 
GRirriN  concurred:  "Any  Impression  that 
this  Is  going  to  actually  stop  riots  would  be 
a  misleading  impression," 

We  heartily  agree  with  the  senators  from 
Michigan, 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  holding 
heatings  on  the  House-approved  bill  which 
would  make  It  a  federal  crime  to  cross  a 
state  line  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  assume  such  action  to 
make  Inciting  a  riot  illegal  will  have  any 
effect  in  preventing  further  outbreaks  of 
violence  around  the  Country.  This  Is  like 
saying  that  because  there's  a  law,  no  one 
Is  going  to  break  It.  Michigan  and  other 
states  already  have  antirlot  laws  to  begin 
with. 

Congress  Is  wasting  its  time  thinking  of 
more  ways  to  slap  hands  at  a  time  when  It 
should  je  attacking  the  conditions  which 
breed  riot  and  civil  disorder. 

The  only  effective  antirlot  legislation  is 
that  which  will  spur  action  at  local  levels 
to  eradicate  the  sores  of  blight  and  poverty. 
The  term  "action"  Is  the  key  ingredient. 

This  was  brought  home  In  Pontiac,  when, 
after  a  night  of  civil  disorder,  a  spokesman 
for  p>otentlally  mUltant  Negroes  listed  as  one 
of  their  major  grievances  the  lack  of  action 
to  relocate  people  living  in  the  Crystal  Beach 
Housing  Project, 

Civil  rights  groups  In  Pontiac  have  been 
requesting  action  to  clean  up  this  slum  proj- 
ect for  years.  Fortunately,  the  City  had  the 
foresight  last  February  to  appoint  a  citizens' 
committee  to  study  local  conditions  and  rec- 
ommend methods  to  combat  housing  prob- 
lems. 

But  all  the  study  and  legislative  action 
!n  the  world  Is  useless  unless  It  breeds  action. 
Now.  action  appears  Imminent  to  relocate 
people  from  the  Crystal  Beach  project. 

Our  City  officials  are  one  step  ahead  of 
Congress  In  antirlot  action. 


[From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  July  21,  1967] 
It's  a  State  Problem 

Encouraged  by  passage  of  the  law  to  end 
the  nationwide  rail  strike,  sponsors  of  a 
House-passed  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  to  use 
Interstate  travel  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  going  somewhere  to  Incite  racial  violence 
are  pushing  harder  than  ever  for  their 
measure. 

In  the  Senate,  which  will  consider  the  bill 
now.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  observes,  "I 
think  the  patience  of  both  the  country  and 
the  Congress  Is  running  out,"  Dirksen  was 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  outbreak  of  racial 
violence  In  Newark,  N,J. 

However.  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  and 
Gov.  Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  agree 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Newark  riots 
were  triggered  by  outside  agitators.  In  their 
view,  the  Instigators  of  Newark's  disturbances 
would  be  outside  the  proposed   legislation. 

"The  real  cause  of  the  Newark  rlota." 
agreed  Clark  and  Hughes  In  a  mutual  state- 
ment. "Is  the  explosive  frvistratlon  and  Im- 
patience of  those  who  suffer  from  slum  bous- 
ing, unemployment,  Inadequate  education, 
Insufficient  training  programs  which  would 
create  equality  of  opportunity,  and  all  the 
other  deprivations  so  characteristic  of  the 
ghetto." 


Critics  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Includ- 
ing the  attorney  general,  say  the  language 
of  the  antirlot  bill  Is  so  vague  It  wUl  Invite 
endless  litigation.  The  bill  would  make  It  a 
crime  punishable  with  up  to  a  five-year 
prison  sentence  to  travel  In  interstate  com- 
merce to  facilitate,  encourage  or  incite  a 
violent  civil  dlstiirbance. 

But  how  far  do  "facilitate"  and  "encour- 
age" really  reach? 

Each  of  the  states  has  laws  to  prevent  and 
control  riots,  and  most  of  these  laws  are 
clearer  and  more  enforceable  than  the  fed- 
eral legislation  which  hangs  speech  and  mo- 
tive on  the  thread  of  Interstate  commerce. 

As  the  bill's  critics  have  emphasized,  even 
if  enacted  Into  law,  the  legislation  would 
have  minimal  effect  on  urban  riots.  In  his 
wide-ranging  study  of  the  sources  of  vio- 
lence in  cities  of  the  North,  Dr,  Joseph 
Spiegel  of  Brandels  University  contends  that 
the  cities  blaming  "outsiders"  for  racial  un- 
rest, "are,  In  truth,  simply  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit or  to  do  anything  about  their  basic  so- 
cial aliments  that  lead  to  riots." 

In  the  course  of  congressional  debate  It 
has  become  clear  that  the  bill  the  House 
has  psissed  is  aimed  at  one  man,  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  spokesman  and  former  head  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  But  suppose  the  bill  does  pass 
and  become  law;  that  Carmlchael  Is  ar- 
rested, and  that  the  law  is  then  challenged 
as  unconstitutional  and  thrown  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  for  its  Infringement  on  free 
speech  The  attorney  general  already  has 
cited  that  as  a  llkellhcod.  If  that  happens, 
Carmlchael  will  then  become  the  liberated 
martyr,  even  In  the  view  of  those  who  never 
had    contemplated    rioting. 

Most  state  laws  are  capable  of  dealing  ade- 
quately with  the  riot  Instigators,  whether 
they're  Carmlchael  or  anyone  else.  What  Is 
needed  is  the  courage  to  enforce  the  valid 
state  laws  already  on  the  books  and  the  will 
to  proceed  with  long-range  cures  for  social 
Illnesses. 


MEETING  OP  GEORGIA  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  Geor- 
gia Advisory  Council  held  a  productive 
meeting  last  Friday.  October  13,  at 
Stuckey's  Carriage  Inn,  on  Georgia's 
famed  Jekyll  Island. 

Some  of  Georgia's  leading  business- 
men and  bankers  were  in  attendance  at 
the  council's  semiannual  session.  SBA 
was  represented  by  its  southeastern 
area  administrator,  Wiley  8.  Messick; 
the  Atlanta  regional  director,  John  P. 
Latimer;  and  the  Atlanta  regional  of- 
fice's chief  of  financial  assistance  divi- 
sion, Robert  Newman, 

Harold  S.  Hammond,  president  of  the 
Manufacturers  National  Bank  at  New- 
nan,  Ga.,  who  serves  as  Georgia's  Advi- 
sory Council  chairman,  and  William  T. 
Maddox,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank.  Rome.  Ga..  were  active  partici- 
pants in  panel  discussions  involving 
SBA's  programs  including  the  new  lease 
guarantee  program  and  the  economic 
opportunity  loan  programs, 

SBA  State  advisory  councils  are  com- 
posed of  individuals  whose  knowledge  of 
and  Interest  in  the  problems  of  small 
business  enable  them  to  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  in  resolving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  State's  small  business  com- 
munity. Members  are  appointed  for  2- 
year  terms  by  Robert  C.  Moot,  SBA's 
able  Administrator.  Members  Include  the 


owners  of  independent  small  businesses, 
bankers,  and  representatives  from  fields 
relating  to  small  business  such  as  edu- 
cators, labor  leaders,  representatives  of 
news  media,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
others. 

Distinguished  Georgians  at  the  SBA 
coimcil  meeting  included:  E.  D.  Bigner, 
president  of  Fabrics,  Inc.  of  Bnmswick; 
Al  J.  Braxton,  audit  manager  of  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.,  Atlanta;  Moses  Cole- 
man, president  of  the  Coleman  Co..  Vi- 
dalia;  John  H.  Davis,  president  of  the 
Farmers  Bank  of  Tifton,  Tifton;  Bev 
Henry  Howard.  Jr..  president  of  the  How- 
ard Printing  Co,,  Columbus;  Robert  H. 
Lassetter.  small  business  coordinator  of 
Lockheed  Georgia  Co..  Marietta;  Robert 
C.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Kohlmeyer  & 
Co.,  Columbus;  and  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Ser- 
fling,  a  certified  public  accountant  of 
Decatur.      

DISTINGUISHED  RECORD  OF  164TH 
INFANTRY  REGIMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  North  Dakotans  are  very 
proud  of  the  long  and  distinguished 
record  established  by  the  164th  Infantry 
Regiment  on  many  battlefields  extending 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  In  the  Span- 
ish American  War.  through  France  in 
World  War  I,  and  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  n.  After  World  War 
n,  although  not  fighting  as  a  unit,  its 
members  also  fought  gallantly  in  Korea. 
This  North  Dakota  National  Guard  unit 
established  one  of  the  greatest  battle 
records  of  any  military  unit  in  World 
War  n.  It  was  the  first  U.S.  Army  unit 
to  take  the  offensive  during  that  war. 
This  action  took  place  on  Guadalcanal. 

One  of  the  greatest  casualties  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  has  been  the  abolish- 
ment of  some  military  units  which  car- 
ried brilliant  and  proud  records  of  serv- 
ice in  many  campaigns.  This  was  such 
a  unit.  While  these  units  may  have  been 
abolished,  certainly  their  accomplish- 
ments will  live  on  in  the  annals  of  our 
history. 

The  164th  Infantry  Association  is 
composed  of  former  members  of  the 
164th  Infantry  Regiment,  not  only  from 
North  Dakota,  but  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  most  appre- 
ciated and  treasured  recognitions  that 
has  ever  come  to  me  was  when  the  164th 
Infantry  Association  made  me  an  hon- 
orars'  member. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  appropriate  edi- 
torial about  North  Dakota's  164th  In- 
fantry, entitled  "What  Men  Those  Boys 
Were,"  was  published  in  the  Bismarck 
Tribune  of  October  16.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Men  Those  Bots  Were 

"Jap  Troops.  Warships  Launch  Major  As- 
sault on  Guadalcanal  Base,"  read  the  banner 
headline  In  The  Bismarck  Tribune  of  Oct, 
15,   1942. 

By  that  time,  the  renewed  battle  there  had 
been  going  on  for  two  days,  and  many  boys 
from  Bismarck  and  other  North  Dakota 
communities  were  In  the  thick  of  It;  but 
their  folks  back  home  ootadnt  know  that. 
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Some  time  pxaseed  before  anyone  Icnew  even 
that  Army  troops  bad  joined  In  the  Guadal- 
canal action,  reinforcing  the  marines  who 
had  stormed  ashore  earlier  and  held  onto 
prised  Henderson  SLlrstrlp  with  bulldog  de- 
termination. 

The  men  of  North  Dakota's  164th  Infantry, 
reinforced  In  federal  service  by  men  from  all 
over  the  country,  waded  ashore  and  got  their 
baptism  of  fire  that  first  night.  The  next  day 
they  moved  into  the  Henderson  field  de- 
fensive perimeter  and  one  of  the  bravest 
chapters  in  AmTjrlcan  military  annals  was 
started. 

Later,  the  marines  said  they  were  ao  as- 
tounded at  the  way  the  ie4th  fought  that 
they  would  be  proud  to  claim  It  as  part  of 
the  corps. 

The  soldiers  from  North  Dakota,  with  their 
own  high  esprit  de  corps,  returned  the  com- 
pliment. Marines,  they  felt,  were  good  enough 
to  be  part  of  the  164th. 

It  wasn't  quite  accurate  to  say,  as  The 
Tribune  did  Friday,  that  the  164th  was  the 
first  American  army  unit  to  go  into  battle 
In  World  War  II.  Othera  had  beat  them  to 
that  honor — but  by  fighting  defensive  ac- 
tions. 

Their  distinction  was  Co  be  the  first  Amer- 
ican army  unit  to  take  offensive  action  In 
that  war  by  helping  to  clear  the  Japanese 
out  of  Guadalcanal  Island  and  start  the 
long  drive  back  to  the  Philippines  and, 
eventually  Japan. 

Sec\irity  was  tight  In  those  days.  But  even- 
tually little  facts,  put  together,  led  to  the 
presumption  that  the  164th  was  on  Guadal- 
caxLal. 

Casualties,  tardily  reported,  eventually 
made  the  presumption  positive.  The  first  to 
be  reported  was  that  of  Lt.  Prajik  G.  Welch, 
a  Bismarck  boy  who  was  an  oflBcer  in  Dlck- 
Insona  company  of  the  164th.  Then,  one  by 
one,  came  others,  and  eventually  the  list 
of  those  who  died  on  that  steaming  Jungle 
Island  was  rich  with  the  names  of  boys  from 
North  Dakota. 

The  164th  Infantry.  North  Dakota  Nation- 
al Guard,  Is  no  more.  A  guard  reorganization 
did  away  with  it  after  decades  of  service 
including  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
Sp>anlsh-American  War  and  In  France  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

But  the  record  of  Its  service  lives  on,  and 
no  chapter  In  that  record,  or  In  any  other 
military  Journal,  can  be  brighter  with 
bravery  and  victory  than  that  which  the 
164th  wrote  on  Guadalcanal.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  the  boys  of  1942  are  plump,  bald- 
ing, middle-aged  men;  but  what  men  those 
boys — plucked  from  the  high  schools  and 
the  farms  and  the  towns — were! 


THE  ABUSE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  now- 
adays we  see  all  manner  of  actions  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  so-called  civil 
disobedience  or  civil  rights,  or  under  the 
would-be  protective  cloak  of  the  first 
amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  some  peoples 
way  of  thinking,  running  into  the  streets, 
throwing  Molotov  cocktails,  and  destroy- 
ing property  are  deemed  ways  to  exer- 
cise freedom  of  expression  or  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  regress  of  griev- 
ances. 

The  illegal  extremes  to  which  these 
rights  have  been  carried  was  very  appro- 
priately described  in  a  tongue-in-cheek 
editorial  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  16. 

The  editorial  speaks  for  Itself,  and  I 
l)elieve  accurately.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  it  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  ttiat  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Peecedent 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review 
a  lower  court  ruling  that  draft-card  burning 
Is  a  •'symbolic  act"  protected  as  freedom  of 
expression  under  the  First  Amendment. 
Should  the  ruling  be  upheld.  It  could  prove 
precedent-settmg.  In  fact,  we  can  Imagine: 

Judge.  John  Doe,  under  charges  filed  July 
17,  1987,  you  are  accused  of  detonating  dyna- 
mite to  blow  the  right  arm  off  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  for 
yourself? 

Detendant.  I  was  exercising  my  sacred 
right  of  dissent. 

Judge.  Well,  this  seems  a  little  extreme  to 
me. 

Defendant.  But  I  couldn't  get  anyone  to 
pay  attention  to  me  any  other  way.  Even 
after  I  picketed  In  Washington  for  10  months, 
appeared  on  every  national  TV  network,  met 
with  everyone  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  had  three  conferences  with  the  Presi- 
dent, they  Just  wouldn't  do  as  I  say. 

Judge.  Even  so.  It  Just  doesn't  seem  to  me 
you  you  should  go  around  dynamiting  things. 

Defendant.  Freedom  of  Expression.  Draft 
Card  Ruling.  First  Amendment.  Symbolic 
Act! 

Judge.  Er.  Ah  .  .  .  case  dismissed.  Next  case; 
Richard  Roe.  you  are  accused  of  arson  in 
connection  wlt^  the  fire  that  oestroyed  the 
White  House. 


PREVIEWS  OF  TV  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  had  occasion  recently 
to  endorse  publicly  the  position  of  Jack 
Gould,  the  distinguished  television  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  regarding  a  pro- 
vocative policy:  making  available  to  his 
readers  his  assessmen'  of  television  pro- 
grams before  they  are  broadcast.  The  oc- 
casion for  Mr.  Gould's  experiment  was 
the  premiere  program  in  tht  new  and 
widely  acclaimed  "Bell  Telephone  Hour" 
series — "The  Many  5^ces  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  on  September  22. 

Because  such  a  procedure  might  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  size  of  audi- 
ences for  programs  of  quality,  this  com- 
mendable experiment  is  worthy  of 
extended  study.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  both  Mr.  Gould's 
advance  review  and  the  report  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
Chairman  Hyde's  support  of  the  tele- 
vision critic's  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  22.  19671 
TV:  A  Soothing  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Col- 
lage Opens  "Bell  Hour"  Season  on  NBC 

Tonight 

(By  Jack  Gould) 

A  soothing  visual  and  aural  collage  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  different  artistic 
forms — stage  readings,  symphony  composi- 
tions, opera,  ballet  and  Broadway  musical — 
will  be  the  season's  first  "Bell  Telephone 
Hour,"  to  be  presented  over  the  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  tonight. 

Many  a  viewer  might  eagerly  settle  for 
Claire  Bloom  alone  as  a  radiant  Juliet  in  a 
conventional  stage  version;  her  words  have 
the  wings  of  poetry  and  she  exquisitely  cap- 
tures the  poignancy  of  thwarted  love  in 
Verona.  But  that  is  not  the  form  of  "The 
Many  Paces  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  what 


will  be  offered  this  evening  is  nonetheless 
of  interest  on  Its  own  terms,  a  brisk  Illustra- 
tion of  how  a  classical  theme  can  Inspire 
contrasting    craftsmen    over   many    years. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  which  last  year  adopted  the  at- 
tractive notion  of  bunching  all  commercials 
at  a  program's  end  to  avoid  Intrusion  in  the 
continuity  of  the  entertainment  content,  is 
trying  this  morning  an  older  experiment 
that  thus  far  has  come  to  naught:  allowing 
a  critic  to  appraise  a  program  before  It  goes 
on  the  air. 

At  the  initiative  of  A.T.&T.  this  reviewer 
was  invited  to  see  a  run-through  of  "The 
Many  Faces  of  Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  a  tele- 
vision screening  at  the  utility's  headquarters, 
195  Broadway,  on  Wednesday  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  there  would  be 
no  limitations  on  what  subsequently  might 
be   written. 

"The  Many  Faces  of  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
was  not  the  first  instance  of  a  TV  showing 
for  advance  reviewing.  Many  years  ago  the 
comedy  "Harvey"  was  shown  under  such 
circumstances;  Channel  13  tried  the  tech- 
nique for  almost  a  season  and  Channel  5 
followed  the  procedure  with  isolated 
documentaries. 

As  someone  else  wrote  earlier,  the  play 
is  what  matters,  so  the  controversial  in- 
tricacies of  previewing  can  be  momentarily 
deferred.  "The  Many  Faces  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  to  some  extent  reflects  A.T.&T. 's 
traditional  hopes  that  the  "Bell  Telephone 
Hour"  can  simultaneously  appeal  to  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  tastes,  but  In  this  Instance  a 
unifying  theme  takes  the  curse  off  such  a 
fragmented  format. 

Miss  Bloom  and  Jason  Robards,  who 
showed  streaks  of  graying  hair  and  a  middle- 
aged  rigidity  that  might  contradict  the  popu- 
lar Image  of  Romeo,  open  the  hour  with  a 
concert -style  reading  of  the  balcony  scene  to 
the  background  accompaniment  of  Berlioz's 
"Rom(^o  et  Juliet"  Symphony  and  Tchaikov- 
sky's "Romeo  and  Juliet  Fantasy"  Overture. 
The  luminous  face  of  Miss  Bloom,  with  her 
subtle  mastery  of  beguiling  facial  expres- 
sions. Imparts  enormous  charm  to  Juliet's 
heart-rending  soliloquies.  In  agonizingly 
brief  close-ups  she  is  captivating  In  her  en- 
during youthfnlness   and  understanding. 

But  her  brief  words  turn  out  to  be  a  bridge 
into  the  appearance  of  Erik  Bruhn  and  Carla 
Fraccl  d.^nclne  with  tender  grace  to  the  bal- 
cony scene  to  ProkAflev's  "Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
Scene  1.  Thereafter  Anna  Moffo  and  Sandor 
Konya  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  sing  the 
same  scene  in  an  excerpt  from  the  Gounod 
opera.  The  closing  sequence  offers  Carol  Law- 
rence and  Larry  Kert  in  a  repeat  of  their 
starring  roles  in  "West  S:rte  Story,"  giving  a 
modern  version  of  the  parting  of  lovers  amid 
the  environment  of  a  tenement  street. 
Against  the  preceding  background  of  the 
other  segmenis.  Leonard  Bernstein's  "To- 
night" acquires  a  haunting  pertinency. 

"Tixe  Many  Faces  of  Roi.'ieo  and  Juliet," 
which  was  produced  by  Dan  Lounsbery  and 
directed  by  Clark  Jones  under  the  aegis  of 
Henry  Jaffe  Enterprises,  cannot  be  fairly 
divided  Into  separate  parts;  it  is  the  hour  as 
a  whole  to  which  the  viewer  must  surrender 
in  restful  and  relaxed  release  from  the  noisy 
background  of  so  much  of  today's  TV. 

Whatever  a  viewer's  thoughts  that  one 
artistic  co:iccpt  in  its  entirety  might  have  an 
edge  over  a  compression  of  different  formats, 
the  "Telephone  Hour"  reflects  a  cultural  ap- 
proach of  touching  loveliness  in  compressing 
the  program's  various  forms. 

The  reward  Is  not  so  much  a  truly  rounded 
production  as  an  Inventive  suggestion  of  an 
enveloping  mood  that  casts  Its  own  spell.  The 
composite  interpretation  made  its  central 
point:  that  cross-fertlUzation  of  the  arts 
goes  on  forever 

Apropos  the  experiment  of  reporting  on 
programs  the  morning  before  their  presenta- 
tion,  the   American  Broadcasting  Company. 


the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
N.B.C..  where  one  key  executive  made  an 
authorized  exception  in  the  case  of  "The  Bell 
Telephone  Hour,"  reiterated  yesterday  their 
overall  disapproval  of  such  an  arrangement. 

The  position  of  A.T.  &  T.  is  that  a  cultural 
undertaking  needs  the  benefit  of  aroused 
audience  curiosity  if  viewers  are  to  tune  In 
m  the  first  place  and  be  apprised  of  what 
not  to  miss.  To  know  what  to  look  for,  the 
company  says,  could  be  a  slgn'flcant  con- 
tribution to  the  long-range  elevation  of 
television. 

The  networks  have  a  practical  argument 
in  rebuttal.  A  preview  makes  sense  where 
reasonable  Judgment  suggests  the  ensuing 
attention  will  be  beneficial,  but  this  does 
not  diminish  the  larger  risk.  Critics  for  news- 
papers, press  associations  and  weekly  news 
magazines  may  turn  thumbs  down  and 
thereby  effect  the  size  of  the  tune-in.  a  mat- 
ter of  overriding  Importance  to  sponsors 
eager  to  catch  the  mass  audience. 

Moreover,  the  networks  argue,  they  lack 
the  technical  faclhties  to  give  TV  critics 
across  the  country  an  equal  opportunity  to 
see  shows  for  advance  review,  and  the  ar- 
rangement could  also  be  an  obstacle  to  last- 
minute  changes  or  program  pre-emptions. 
But  basically  the  roadblock  to  advance  re- 
viewing is  dollars  and  cents.  The  networks 
do  not  feel  that  they  c-^n  have  one  policy 
for  qualitative  efforts  and  another  for  the 
potboilers  In  TV's  schedule. 

As  a  mimmum  Journalistic  service  to  read- 
ers, there  is  no  gainsaying  that  advance  re- 
views of  TV  shows,  as  in  the  Instance  of 
Broadway  plays  and  books,  would  be  help- 
ful and  constructive,  but  access  to  hits  and 
not  to  fiops  clearly  holds  formidable  perils, 
not  to  mention  the  massive  expansion  of  per- 
sonnel that  would  be  required  by  both  broad- 
casters and  newspapers  alike. 

Presumably  the  day  will  come.  If  A.T.  &  T. 
is  satisfied  with  Its  innovation  and  exerts 
.an  influence  on  other  major  corporate  con- 
cerns. But  last  night  the  prospect  of  advance 
reviewing  appeared  as  dark  as  ever. 

The  magnitude  oi  TV  makes  critics  of 
millions  of  set  owners  and  separates  the 
medium  from  Broadway,  where  a  handful  of 
aisle  sitters  can  exert  a  life  or  death  Judg- 
ment. The  superficial  assumption  that  all 
media  can  be  handled  In  the  same  manner 
is   not   substantiated   in   actual   application. 

The  A.T.  &  T.  experiment  provided  accom- 
modations for  a  review  by  a  single  critic  In 
an  otherwise  unoccupied  room.  The  program 
was  not  projected  on  a  misleading  large 
screen  with  booming  sound — it  was  shown 
on  a  conventional  color  TV  receiver. 

The  restless  viewer  had  the  option  of  mov- 
ing about  without  the  hazard  of  disturbing 
others  watching  the  show.  The  commercial 
announcements  were  Included,  a  condition 
that  does  not  always  prevail  under  Industry 
prescreenlng.  Extraneous  disturbances,  If 
any.  were  \ff3  marked  than  might  reason- 
ably occur  In  a  normal  home,  and  the  chairs 
were  eminently  comfortable. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  23.  1967] 
TV  Critic  Previews  Endorsed  by  FCC 
The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  endorsed  yesterday  as  a 
guide  to  public  viewing  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing critics  to  write  reviews  of  television  pro- 
grams prior  to  their  broadcast. 

The  chairman,  Rosel  H.  Hyde,  commented 
on  the  practice  at  a  news  conference  follow- 
ing his  address  to  broadcasters  at  the  year's 
opening  luncheon  of  the  International  Radio 
and  Television  Society  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. 

His  reference  was  to  an  experiment  Intro- 
duced earlier  this  week  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  that  al- 
lowed TV  critics  to  review  in  advance  "The 
Many  Faces  of  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  pro- 
gram was  televised  last  night  on  the  National 


Broadcasting  Company's  "Bell  Telephone 
Hour."  Reviews  of  the  program  appeared 
prior  to  the  telecast  in  yesterday's  editions 
of  The  New  York  Times,  The  Washington 
Post  and  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  networks,  despite  the  one  exception, 
earlier  reiterated  their  over-all  disapproval 
of  such  an  arrangement.  They  claimed  the 
practice  would  limit  their  flexibility  and  as- 
serted that  the  risk  of  unfavorable  reviews 
would  be  too  great. 


SUPPORT      EXPRESSED      FOR      JOB 
CORPS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  as  one  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of 
working  closely  on  many  programs  of 
social  importance  with  a  longtime  repre- 
sentative of  Minnesota — the  Honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States — I  invite  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  several  items  which  are 
relevant  to  our  discussion  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

These  items  include  a  series  of  letters 
received  by  the  Vice  President  from  a 
group  of  corporate  executives  who 
heartily  endorse  the  Job  Corps  effort. 
Also  included  is  a  letter  concerning  the 
Job  Corps  program  sent  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  to  the  editor  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

Mr.  President,  these  letters  represent 
excellent  testimony  to  the  widespread 
support  which  exists  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps.  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ators and  other  readers  of  the  Record 
will  find  them  both  interesting  and  in- 
formative. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Ann  &  Hope, 
Cumberland.  R.I.,  August  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb  Vice  PREsroENx:  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Mass 
Merchandising  Research  Foundation  and  the 
American  Retail  Federation  with  the  Ofl3ce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  July  26.  1967. 
and  on  the  same  day  meeting  with  you  and 
listening  to  your  address  concerning  the  Job 
Corps. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  that  day.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  prertously  I  had  many  misconcep- 
tions regarding  the  Job  Corps.  I  now  know 
that  the  newspaper  and  magazine  reports  on 
the  Job  Corps  I  had  previously  read  were  not 
entirely  accurate  and.  I  am  afraid,  in  some 
cases  were  deliberately  misleading.  Mr.  Kelly, 
the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps  and  his  staff, 
and  particularly  the  Impressive  young  people 
who  represented  the  membership  of  the  Job 
Corjjs  at  this  meeting  helped  me  to  see  the 
Job  Corps  In  an  entirely  new  light.  As  a  re- 
sult, my  feelings  toward  the  Job  Corps,  pre- 
viously rather  luke  warm,  have  completely 
changed.  Now.  individually,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Mass  Merchandising  Research  Foim- 
datlon.  I  heartily  endorse  the  Job  Corpw 
program.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  the  overall 
program  to  make  useful  and  productive  citi- 
zens of  our  disenfranchised  Americans. 

Again,  may  I  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion  to  yoti  for  giving  us  of  your  valuable 
time  and  for  your  most  inspiring  message. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Julius  Blum. 
General  Manager. 


Mammoth  Mart.  Inc., 
Brockton,  Mass.,  August  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  It  was  indeed 
a  moving  and  thrilling  experience  for  me  to 
meet  with  you  and  Mr.  Kelly  in  Washington 
on  the  26th  of  this  month,  and  may  I  thank 
you  for  the  time  that  you  gave  to  our  re- 
tailing group. 

I  am  sure  that  I  share  the  views  of  all  who 
were  present  when  I  say  that  we  are  in  full 
support  of  the  Job  Corps  Program,  and  in 
particular,  we  at  Mammoth  Mart  will  do  our 
utmost  to  see  that  the  program  succeeds. 
Our  employment  roster  runs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2.000  people  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Abe  L.  Marks,  we  will 
do  whatever  we  can. 

Once  again,  may  I  thank  you  for  your 
time,  as  well  as  the  memento  of  my  visit  to 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Max  Coffman,  President. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Jamesway  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y..  August  8.  1967. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  Statjs, 
Wa.fhington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  my  Corporation,  a  chain  of  dis- 
count department  stores,  I  was  privileged  to 
visit  with  you  on  Wednesday.  July  26.  1967. 
This  visit  was  with  the  Mass  Merchandising 
Research  Foundation  Group  concerning  the 
Job  Corps. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  our  organization, 
you  can  be  certain  that  we  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  relation  to  the  Job  Corps.  I  shall  per- 
sonally be  happy  to  participate  in  a  program 
designed  to  help  place  graduates  of  the  Job 
Corps  Centers  in  our  industry. 

Permi'v    me    again    to    express    my   thanks 
for   your   taking   the   time   from   your   busy 
schedule  to  meet  with  our  Group. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

Herbert  Fisheb. 

President. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Aug.  22,  1967] 

Humphrey  on  Job  Corps 
To  the  Editor  : 

The  Minneapolis  Star  article  of  July  31 
outlines  the  arduous  process  of  "reach  out" 
necessary  to  locate  the  hard  core  poverty  girl. 
These  are  the  disadvantaged,  suspicious,  re- 
jected youth  In  whom  must  be  engendered 
the  motivation  to  help  themselves  by  volun- 
teering for  the  Job  Corps.  Their  recruitment 
Is  not  easy.  But  the  situation  Is  definitely  Im- 
proving. 

The  Women  in  Community  Service  (WICS) 
have  pioneered  a  most  difficult  field  of  so- 
cial endeavor.  TTiere  is  reason  for  them  and 
all  Americans  who  would  serve  oixr  dis&dvaxi- 
taged  youth  to  be  heartened.  The  Job  Corps 
dropout  rate  is  down :  from  33  per  cent  who 
dropped  out  within  30  days  in  1966  to  21 
per  cent  in  1967.  The  dropout  rate  for  gtrls 
who  stayed  less  than  30  days  Is  only  11  per 
cent  in  1967  Job  Corps  youth  are  showing 
higher  educational  gains;  38  per  cent  com- 
pleted senior  and  advanced  training  In  1966; 
61  per  cent  in  1967.  The  WICS  in  following  up 
the  girls  they  recruit,  have  provided  guide- 
lines to  Improve  Job  Corps  operation:  per- 
missiveness is  out;  a  commitment  executed 
by  parents  and  youth  for  a  180-day  stay  at 
a  center  has  been  instituted  to  aUeviate  the 
initial  homesick  dropout  lass. 

The  cost  of  $7,000  a  full  year  at  a  Job  Corps 
center  compares  favorably  with  the  costs  at 
a  university  like  Harvard.  These  university 
costs  stand  over  $10,000  when  the  contribu- 
tions from  endowment  and  alumni  gifts  are 
prorated  i>er  student  for  the  9-month  aca- 
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demlc  year.  Further,  the  Job  Corps  cost  In- 
clude* clothing;  travel;  pay  and  allowances 
for  an  enrollee's  family;  and  the  aometimea 
•xtenslve  medical  and  dental  care  these  pov- 
erty youth  require. 

The  struggles  so  graphically  related  In  the 
Star  Bkre  the  growing  pains  of  a  new  venture 
to  provide  In  Job  Corps  centers  what  Is  prob- 
ably a  last  chance  for  America's  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

The  Jobs  Corps  mission  to  recruit,  train, 
suid  And  employment  for  America's  neglected 
youth  will  never  be  easy,  but  It  Is  moving 
forward.  The  Job  Corps  centers  are  now  suc- 
cessfully helping  over  41,000  hard  core  pov- 
erty youth  In  123  centers  for  men  and  women 
across  the  nation.  The  volunteer  assistance 
of  WICS  In  recruiting  disadvantaged  girls  for 
the  Women's  Centers  is  appreciated. 

WICS.  representing  27.000.000  women  across 
the  country,  not  only  screen  and  recruit, 
but  also  utilize  community  resources  for 
girls  who  do  not  qualify  or  are  unable  to  take 
the  step  to  leave  home.  Because  of  the  di- 
rect Involvement  of  thousands  of  women  in 
this  work,  communities  all  over  the  country 
are  much  more  aware  of  the  need  to  do 
something  about  young  women  In  poverty. 
As  leaders  In  their  towns  and  cities,  WICS 
have  Increased  the  awareness  of  others  to 
this  need  and  have  sought  to  work  out  al- 
ternate solutions  at  the  community  level. 

Every  young  woman  contacted  by  the 
WICS  benefits  In  some  measure  from  their 
concern  and  Interest. 

HUBIBT  H.  HUMFHKET, 

Vice-Presuient. 
Washington,  D.C. 


RABBI  ABRAHAM  J.  FELDMAN 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  leading  rabbis  of  the  Nation,  Rabbi 
Abraham  J.  Feldraan.  of  Temple  Beth 
Israel.  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  just 
announced  his  forthcoming  retirement. 
Rabbi  Feldman  is  a  deeply  religious  man. 
a  great  spiritual  and  community  leader. 
No  worthwhile  cause  Is  beyond  his  active 
commitment.  Not  only  his  congregation, 
but  the  entire  Connecticut  community 
wishes  him  weU  in  the  years  ahead. 
While  he  has  earned  his  retirement.  I 
know  that  he  will  always  remain  active 
for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Personally,  I  wish  Rabbi  and  Mrs. 
Feldman  good  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Hartford  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 16,  1967,  and  from  the  Hartford 
Courant  of  October  17.  1967,  be  Inserted 
In  the  RicoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  Oct.  16,  1967] 

R.\£BI    PKLDMAN    RETIRKS 

Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Peldman  works  slmvU- 
taneously  at  enough  careers  to  keep  a  room- 
ful of  ordinary  men  busy  full-time. 

He  Is  an  editor,  a  teacher  at  two  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  chaplain  of  four 
organisations,  a  counsellor  and  lecturer,  and 
a  prolific  author.  He  startled  the  congrega- 
tion of  Temple  Beth  Israel  at  a  Yom  Kippur 
service  by  announcing  his  decision  to  retire 
as  Its  spiritual  leader.  "I've  never  had  a  day 
off."  he  said.  "I  want  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
as  a  member  of  the  congregation." 

Rabbi  Peldman  will  of  course  continue  to 
be — as  he  has  always  beeii — a  stirrer  of  the 
pot  in  which  things  are  cooking.  Be  has  been 
Involved  either  immediately  or  more  remotely 
in  moat  of  the  progressive  changes  In  the 
Greater  Hartford  community  during  his  43 
years  at  Temple  Beth  Israel.  His  counsel  Is 


frequently  sought  and  always  valued  by  men 
and  women  on  whom  civic  responsibility 
rests.  His  Influence  extends  far  beyond  Con- 
necticut, for  his  scholarship  Is  widely  recog- 
nized. 

We  wish  Rabbi  Peldman  many  happy  and 
fruitful  years.  But  retirement?  Nonsense! 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Oct.  17,  19671 
Rabbi  Feujman  Plans  roR  His  Retirement 

It  hardly  seems  as  If  retirement  were  the 
word  for  what  Rabbi  Abraham  Peldman  has 
in  mind.  True,  he  has  told  his  congregation 
at  Temple  Beth  Israel  that  he  would  like  to 
lay  down  the  administrative  duties  he  has 
borne  there  so  notably  for  43  years.  And  since 
in  nearly  four  and  a  half  decades  he  has 
never  had  a  day  off  from  them  one  way  or 
another,  one  can  understand  that  he  will 
feel  something  of  a  load  lifted  from  his 
shoulders  when  he  steps  down. 

But  retirement?  Hardly.  The  Hartford  com- 
munity. Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  knows  there 
Is  too  much  dedication  and  vitality  In  the 
man  for  him  to  hide  himself  off  somewhere 
and  fold  his  hands  In  repose,  however  much 
It  may  be  owing  to  him.  Nor  does  the  pros- 
pect that  Rabbi  Peldman  has  outlined  for 
himself  sound  the  least  bit  like  retirement. 
He  plans  to  continue  preaching,  lecturing, 
counseling.  He  has  books  to  write.  He  still 
Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  every  Jewish 
organization  in  Hartford.  The  Connecticut 
Jewish  Ledger  will  still  want  Its  editor  to 
continue  in  the  post.  He  may  step  down  from 
the  pulpit,  but  he  wlU  also  remain  very  help- 
ful and  actively  in  the  community's  midst. 

Obviously  the  congregation  at  Temple  Beth 
Israel  is  going  to  miss  him  acutely.  In  nearly 
a  half  century  as  Its  spiritual  leader.  Rabbi 
Peldman  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  the 
congregation  from  226  to  1.500  member  fam- 
ilies. He  has  brought  honor  and  distinction 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  congregation 
for  the  outstanding  role  he  has  played  both 
locally  and  In  national  Jewish  life.  He  may 
rightfully  observe  that  the  intensification  of 
religious  and  Jewish  loyalties  here  has  been 
most  meaningful  in  his  time.  Thus  the  con- 
gregation of  Temple  Beth  Israel  may  experi- 
ence moments  of  melancholy  at  the  thought 
of  his  relinquishing  his  longheld  duties.  But 
they,  and  the  whole  community  of  which  he 
has  been  so  wise,  faithful  and  helpful  a  part, 
can  take  comfort  In  the  fact  he  will  not  be 
far  off  when  his  counsel  and  effort  are  needed 
In  the  future.  So.  with  cheerful  as  well  as 
grateful  hearts.  Hartford  may  wish  Rabbi 
Peldman  joy  in  his  rlchly-eamed  .  .  .  u-h-h, 
what  was  that  word  again?  Oh  yes.  retire- 
ment. 


has  operated  alone  or  in  partnership  with 
federal  and  local  government  In  solving  pub- 
lic problems.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  such 
joint  undertakings  In  terms  of  funds  dedi- 
cated to  the  task,  however,  and  as  such  could 
signal  a  new  U.S.  trend  In  community  aware- 
ness. 

As  reinforcement  riding  to  rescue  stricken 
rent  supplements,  the  insurance  company 
proposal  should  be  doubly  welcomed  by 
President  Johnson.  The  administration  asked 
Congress  this  session  for  40  million  dollars 
to  finance  rent  subsidies  next  fiscal  year  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  burled  the 
Item.  Resurrection  in  the  Senate  was  the  last 
hope  and  things  looked  bleak  until  the  In- 
surance company  plan  appeared. 

Although  the  one  billion  dollars  is  report- 
edly banked  for  other  types  of  slum  improve- 
ment and  Job-producing  industrial  loans, 
much  is  initially  marked  for  projects  creat- 
ing federally -supplemented  rental  units.  The 
rent  subsidy  has  been  attacked  as  an  Intru- 
sion into  the  traditional  home  rental  field. 
Except  for  welfare  cases,  taxpayers  have  never 
before  been  expected  to  help  pay  someone 
else's  rent. 

But,  the  Insurance  company  offer  accepts 
the  rent  supplement  concept  adding  weight 
to  support  already  given  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

In  going  beyond  mere  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  that  American  cities  have  prob- 
lems requiring  ambitious  solutions,  the  Insur- 
ance companies  are  offering  to  put  their 
money  up  as  well.  The  billion  dollar  contri- 
bution will  neither  obviate  federal  housing 
expenditures  nor  alleviate  all  ghetto  condi- 
tions calling  for  Uncle  Sam's  aid.  It  will  aug- 
ment federal  public  housing  funds,  allowing 
them  to  stretch  farther.  As  for  other  de- 
mands, there  are  cvurently  two  lO-year  pro- 
grams being  advanced  on  Capitol  Hill  by 
urban  congressmen,  civil  rights,  labor  and 
religious  groups  with  price  tags  ranging  from 
185  to  300  billion  dollars. 

Obviously,  appeals  for  funds  to  battle  In- 
adequ.Hte  education,  unemployment,  poor 
health,  crime  and  slum  living  will  continue. 
It  Is  at  least  heartening  to  see  more  of  the 
private  capital  sector  enlisting  against  the 
allies  of  cU-U  unrest  and  disorder. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  HELP  IN 
GHETTO   REHABILITATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Insur- 
ance giants  of  this  country  have  offered 
America  a  most  unusual  tithe — the  in- 
vestment of  $1  billion  In  housing  located 
in  the  urban  slums  of  our  land.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
this  editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
which  addresses  Itself  to  the  full  meaning 
of  this  deeply  patriotic  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Sept   17,  1967] 
iNSURANCi:  Company  Help  Is  a  Welcome  Ally 

Decision  by  some  of  the  country's  348  life 
Insurance  companies  to  pool  one  billion  dol- 
lars of  Investment  funds  for  use  in  ghetto  re- 
habilitation Illustrates  again  that  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  need  not  be 
deadly  enemies.  It  particularly  supplies  moral 
support  for  the  administration's  most  con- 
troversial antlpoverty  project,  the  1967  rent 
supplement  bill. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  private  business 
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ONLY  SENIOR  STUDENTS  SHOULD 
BE  TAUGHT  DRUG  THERAPY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
physician  in  Milwaukee.  Dr.  Adolph  L. 
Natenshon,  who  has  corroborated  several 
points  made  during  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  prescription  drug  prices 
by  the  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Dr.  Natenshon.  who  has  be^^^n  in  active 
practice  for  28  years  and  has  engaged  in 
clinical  Investigation  of  new  drugs  for 
leading  manufacturers,  stated  that  when 
a  student  becomes  a  junior  or  senior  in 
medical  school,  he  has  forgotten  practi- 
cally all  he  learned  In  his  sophomore  year 
about  pharmacology,  prescription  writ- 
ing, and  materia  medica. 

As  the  result,  the  drug  company  detail 
man  becomes  the  largest  single  source  of 
knowledge  for  the  doctor  regarding  ther- 
apy and  drugs. 

Dr.  Natenshon  makes  the  point  that 
continuing  education  for  the  doctor  is  of 
utmost  necessity.  According  to  his  state- 
ment: 

It  Is  practically  Impossible  for  any  physi- 
cian to  keep  up  with  new  drugs  which  have 
been  appearing  on  the  market  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  one  new  drug  a  day  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

He  suggests  that  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  could  contribute  to  a  spe- 


cial fund  to  be  used  for  special  courses  in 
therapeutics,  prescription  writing,  and 
modern  therapy. 

Although  I  feel  that  a  much  greater 
effort  would  be  needed,  I  think  that  Dr. 
Natenshon's  statement  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Dr.  Naten- 
shon's article,  which  appeared  In  the 
April  1961  New  Medical  Materia,  entitled 
"Only  Senior  Students  Should  Be  Taught 
Drug  Therapy,"  Inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Onlt  Senior  Students  SHorLD  Be  Taught 

Drug  Therapt 

(By  Adolph  L.  Natenshon,  M.D. ) 

In  many  medical  schools  today,  students 
are  taught  pharmacology,  prescription  »Tit- 
ing,  and  materia  medica  In  the  sophomore  or 
second  year  The  result  Is  that  when  they 
come  In  contact  with  actual  patients  In  their 
Junior  and  senior  years — when  they  have  oc- 
casion to  use  the  Information  in  a  practical 
way — they  have  virtually  forgotten  It. 

During  Internship  and  residency,  drug 
therapy  and  prescription  writing  do  not  con- 
stitute too  great  a  problem,  because  usually 
the  young  doctors  go  along  with  the  drugs 
that  are  being  used  ty  the  attending  physi- 
cians. 

However,  when  the  new  men  go  out  into 
practice,  whether  as  specialists  or  as  general 
practitioners,  the  majority  cannot  wTite  a 
simple  prescription — and  they  are  at  a  loss 
to  treat  such  simple  matters  as  nausea, 
vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  many  other  common 
conditions  which  they  did  not  have  to  con- 
tend with  In  hospital  work.  These  common 
conditions  make  up  a  great  part  of  the 
practice  of  any  physician,  involving  patients 
seen  either  in  the  ofBce  or  in  the  home. 

As  a  result,  much  of  what  the  doctor  learns 
about  therapy  and  drugs  he  must  learn  from 
the  detail  man. 

At  present,  we  are  all  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  medical  education  and  In  the  great 
need  for  scientists.  We  realize  that  most 
schools  are  going  into  the  red.  and  require 
additional  funds  to  operate.  This  problem 
can  be  solved  rather  easily.  Pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  could  contribute  to  a  special 
fund — to  be  used  to  hire  physicians  to  teach 
courses  in  therapeutics,  prescription  writing, 
and  modern  therapy  to  senior  students  in  all 
medical  schools.  These  teachers  should  be 
physicians  who  are  in  actual  practice,  and 
are  familiar  with  modem  drug  therapy. 

THEY'D    KNOW    HOW    TO    WRITX 

The  result  would  be  that,  when  the  stu- 
dents went  into  practice,  they  would  know 
how  to  write  prescriptions.  They  woxild 
understand  drugs,  know  when  to  use  them, 
and  would  practice  a  much  higher  type  of 
medicine. 

This  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers,  as  the  doctors 
would  make  more  use  of  drugs.  It  would  save 
the  manufacturers  a  great  deal  of  money  In 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  new  drugs,  and 
there  would  be  less  Incorrect  usage  of  drugs. 
Moreover,  It  would  help  the  general  public, 
which  would  be  receiving  a  much  Improved 
type  of  treatment  and  medical  care. 

The  Idea  of  manufacturer- financed  courses 
could  even  be  carried  a  step  farther.  Into 
the  field  of  postgraduate  education.  Short 
courses  in  modem  drug  therapy  oould  be 
given  at  medical  meetings,  especially  those 
attended  by  general  practitioners. 

In  this  manner,  a  physician  could  brush 
up  on  his  drug  therapy,  and  keep  abreast 
of  all  of  the  new  drug  preparations.  He  would 
carry  away  with  him  from  these  meetings 
a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge   about 


pharmEiceutlcals    and    pharmacology    which 
he  could  use  in  his  own  practice. 

At  present.  It  Is  almost  impossible  for  any 
physician  to  keep  up  with  the  new  drugs 
which  have  been  appearing  on  the  market 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  new  drug  a  day 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Moreover,  the  quantity 
of  medical  literature  Is  so  abundant  that  no 
busy  physician  can  read  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  It.  and  In  most  cases  he  has  to 
resort  to  abstracted  material. 


UNFAIR  CRITICISM  OF  SECRETARY 
RUSK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
raged cries  we  have  heard  accusing  Sec- 
retary Rusk  of  raising  the  "yellow  peril" 
question  in  his  news  conference  last 
Thursday  do  no  service  to  Rusk,  to  our 
Nation's  policies,  to  the  truth  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  those  who  counter  the  Secre- 
tary with  such  verbal  abuse. 

Secretary  Rusk  used  no  such  words  as 
"yellow  peril"  in  his  news  conference. 
What  he  did  do,  however,  was  point  out 
that  it  Is  Asia  and  the  vast  himian  re- 
sources It  contains  which  is  at  stake  to- 
day in  Vietnam.  These,  he  said,  are  worth 
fighting  for.  To  a  very  real  extent,  our 
willingness  to  fight  for  them  has  made 
a  considerable  difference  already,  as  has 
been  eloquently  testified  to  by  Lee  Kwan 
Yey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore, 
by  whose  presence  we  are  today  graced. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  commented 
today  upon  what  It  called  the  "name- 
calling  peril"  which  has  arisen  in  the 
days  following  Secretary  Rusk's  news 
conference,  observing: 

The  peril  the  Secretary  rightly  or  wrongly 
sees  In  Maoist  China  is  essentially  the  same 
threat  to  American  security  posed  by  Hitler 
Germany  or  Stalinist  Russia.  Yellowness 
doesn't  have  anything  Inherent  to  do  with 
it,  and  incidentally,  Redness  doesn't  either. 

Denying  the  peril,  as  Crosby  Noyes 
wrote  in  last  evening's  Washington  Star, 
"amounts  to  a  bland  denial  of  the  fact 
that  every  country  on  the  periphery  of 
China — and  a  number  of  others  besides — 
has  felt  the  weight  of  Chinese  militancy 
and  political  expansionism."  The  column 
of  William  S.  W^hite  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  adds: 

Every  colored  nation  which  Is  under  the 
gun  In  Southeast  Asia— not  to  mention  white 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — very  clearly  sees 
a  very  real  Red  Chinese,  and  not  a  "yellow" 
peril  to  Its  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial and  the  columns  by  Mr.  Noyes  and 
Mr.  White  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printev. 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  18,  1967) 
The   Name-Calling  Peril 

"The  Yellow  Peril,"  snorts  James  Reston 
in  response  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  It's 
too  bad  the  remark  pretty  much  typifies  the 
rebuttals  to  Mr.  Rusk's  argimaent  that  Amer- 
ica fights  in  Vietnam  to  enhance  its  own  se- 
curity against  an  eventual  threat  from  Com- 
munist China.  For  there  are  intelligent 
things  to  say  on  both  sides  of  that  proposi- 
tion. 

The  peril  the  Secretary  rightly  or  wrongly 
sees  in  Maoist  China  Is  essentially  th£  same 
threat  to  American  security  posed  by  Hitler 
Germany    or    Stalinist    Russia.    Yellowness 


doesn't  have  anything  Inherent  to  do  with 
it.  and  incidentally,  Redness  doesn't  either. 

The  i>ertl  arises  when  any  great  nation — 
yellow  or  purple.  Communist  dictatorBhip  or 
Druid  theocracy — has  convinced  Itself  that 
it  cannot  tolerate  the  international  status 
quo.  and  that  It  can  rearrange  matters  to  Its 
own  satisfaction  through  force.  The  peril  is 
that  such  a  state,  unless  It  is  disabused  of 
the  incendiary  notion  that  force  will  suc- 
ceed, will  sooner  or  later  precipitate  a  global 
war  the  U.S.  will  be  unable  to  Ignore. 

Secretary  Rusk's  argxunent  is  that  even 
though  mainland  China  has  no  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  its  ardor  for  exp>anding  its 
Ideology  through  insurgency  would  be 
damped  somewhat  by  U.S.  success  there  and 
would  be  encouraged  dangerously  by  U.S. 
failure  there.  Other  intended  victims  of 
Communist  Insurgency,  moreover,  will  take 
or  lose  heart  depending  on  the  outcome  of 
such  Insurgency  in  Vietnam.  The  issue  has 
been  put  with  enviable  precision  by  J.  R. 
Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post: 

"The  world  is  watching  Vietnam  to  see  if 
the  rulers  of  one  country,  state  sovereignty 
or  territory,  at  an  endurable  risk  and  a  bear- 
able price,  can  impose  a  government  and 
system  of  their  choice  on  a  neighboring  peo- 
ple by  inciting  internal  subversion,  support- 
ing indigenous  insurrection,  engaging  In  in- 
filtration and  Intervening  and  Invading  as 
necessary  .  .  .  The  Umted  States  has  inter- 
vened to  make  the  price  unbearable  and  the 
risk  not  endurable." 

This  line  of  reasoning  can  be  opposed  with- 
out resort  to  ridicule.  Some  experts  on  Asia, 
for  instance,  quite  rationally  argue  that  de- 
spite China's  ranting  about  world  revolution, 
its  actual  alms  are  limited  and  pose  no 
threat  to  U.S.  security  even  in  the  long  run 
But  China's  actual  actions  in  foreign  affairs 
can  be  called  cautious  only  in  comparison 
with  Its  belligerent  propaganda.  Its  actions 
In  Korea,  'Hbet  and  India  were  hardly  re- 
strained by  the  standards  of  peaceful  states. 
As  It  develops  its  nuclear  arsenal.  Its  leaders 
will  probably  feel  In  much  better  position  to 
match  deeds  with  words. 

A  more  persuasive  line  of  rebuttal,  we 
think,  would  stress  the  limite  not  of  China's 
intentions  but  of  Its  capabilities.  The  recent 
capture  and  killing  of  Che  Guevara  provides 
one  dramatic  piece  of  evidence  that  exporting 
"wars  of  liberation"  Is  after  all  not  an  easy 
task. 

Insurgent  war  could  be  easUy  exported  to 
South  Vietnam  because  the  Communists  had 
captured  the  Indigenous  national  sentiment 
during  and  Just  after  World  War  n,  because 
they  had  actually  occupied  the  land  during 
the  war  against  the  French  and  thus  could 
leave  behind  arms  and  priceless  trained  cadre, 
because  in  South  Vietnam  an  anti-Commu- 
nist government  had  to  be  cut  from  whole 
cloth. 

So  how  does  it  serve  U.S.  security  to  oppose 
Communist  Insurgency  on  this  particular 
battlefield,  the  last  spot  on  the  globe  where 
communism  still  rides  the  waves  of  World 
War  U?  By  repairing  to  a  more  favorable 
line,  would  not  it  have  been  possible  to  check 
China's  ideological  expansionism  with  far  less 
drain  on  world-wide  arrangements  for  Amer- 
ican security?  Even  today  we  must  weigh  the 
cost  of  the  war;  success  in  one  theater  Is 
worth  only  so  much. 

That  Is  the  most  ptersuaslve  rebuttal  to 
Secretary  Rusk  we  can  think  of,  but  it  hardly 
leaves  us  without  doubt.  It  Is  easier  to  cite 
the  disadvantages  of  drawing  a  line  in  Viet- 
nam than  to  defend  the  alternate  choice  cf 
Thailand.  India  or  the  Philippines.  And  if 
the  U.S.  could  have  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
without  fatal  cost  in  1954  or  1963.  by  now  its 
commitment  Is  so  unmistakable  that  the 
most  graceful  withdrawal  could  well  strike  a 
psychological  blow  that  would  make  the  next 
battlefield  still  more  tmtenable. 

The  ambiguity  of  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  security  issue,  one  starts  to  sense,  is 
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why  the  Administration  delayed  so  long  In 
stressing  It,  and  also  why  Its  critics  now 
respond  mostly  with  name-calling  and  other 
emotionalisms.  Each  side  sees  a  different  set 
ot  contingencies,  but  neither  feels  confident 
It  can  convince  anyone  the  set  it  sees  is  the 
more  lilcely  one. 

Yet  there  Is  no  certainty  this  side  of  the 
grave,  and  someone  must  decide.  The  issue 
Is  an  Inooncluslve  one  of  probability,  but  that 
Is  no  excuse  for  avoiding  the  relevant  argu- 
ments. 

The  Administration  has  finally  done  Us 
part  to  center  the  argument  wliere  it  be- 
longs, on  national  security.  Its  opponents  will 
start  to  do  their  part  when  they  concede  that 
while  Secretary  Rusk's  fears  over  that  secu- 
rity may  be  mistaken,  they  are  neither  fool- 
ish nor  fanciful. 


I  Prom   the  Washington  Evening   Star.   Oct. 

17,  1967 j 

Wab  Carncs  Told  Asia  at  Staki  in  VirrsAM 

(By  Crooby  S.  Noyesi 

Criticism  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's 
recent  strong  statement  on  Vietnam  is  Just 
about  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
liberals — assuming  the  term  applies — have 
taken  refuge  in  their  own  private  credibility 
gap.  The  reaction,  in  essence,  is: 

"This  Is  all  very  well.  We  admire  yoiir 
eloquence  and  obvious  conviction.  But  we 
simply  don't  believe  you." 

What  the  liberals  disbelieve  In  partlcxUar 
Is  that  there  is  any  threat  to  American  secu- 
rity in  Asia,  and  especially  In  Vietnam,  which 
Justifies  the  price  of  the  war  there.  Rusk 
has  failed,  they  say,  to  prove  his  contention 
that  China  is  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Asia. 

The  liberals  are  equally  unconvinced,  ap- 
parently, by  Rusk's  argument  that  American 
power  in  Asia  is  an  essential  Ingredient  to 
the  goal  of  establishing  a  stable  peace  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

This  chronic  disbelief  Is  in  Itself  incred- 
ible, in  the  face  of  the  evidence.  It  amounts 
to  a  bland  denial  of  the  fact  that  every 
country  on  the  periphery  of  China — and  a 
number  of  others  besides — has  felt  the 
weight  of  Chinese  militancy  and  political 
expansionism.  It  simply  Ignores  the  fact  that 
In  most  cases  where  direct  pressures  have 
been  exerted.  American  power,  directly  or  In- 
directly applied,  has  been  the  deciding  factor 
of  successful  resistance. 

This  was  true,  certainly.  In  Korea  In  the 
early  1950's.  It  was  true  of  the  Communist 
threat  aimed  at  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines 
dxirlng  the  same  period.  It  was  true  In  Ma- 
laysia, where  British  power  was  ultimately 
successful  in  overcoming  a  Communist-In- 
spired "war  of  national  liberation."  It  was 
true  In  Indonesia,  where  a  forceful  Commu- 
nist takeover  would  almost  certainly  not 
have  been  averted  except  for  the  American 
presence  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  true  today  In  Laos.  Thailand  and 
Burma — all  of  which  have  Communist-led 
Insurrections  on  their  hands.  It  Is,  In  fact, 
highly  Improbable  that  there  would  be  any 
non-Communl8t  governments  In  Southeast 
Asia  today  If  American  security  guarantees — 
backed  by  American  power — had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  area  a  decade  ago. 

Nor  Is  this  purely  a  question  of  Chinese 
militancy,  real  as  It  Is.  The  truth  Is  that 
China  Is  the  preponderant  military  and  po- 
litical power  In  southern  Asia. 

Without  the  counterbalancing  force  of 
American  commitments,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  direct  military  conquest.  A  leader 
like  Slngajxire's  Lee  Kwan  Yew — who  Is  cer- 
tainly no  "client"  of  the  United  States — ad- 
mits publicly  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
American  power  would  leave  him  with  no  al- 
ternative to  an  accommodation  with 
Peking — on  Peking's  terms. 

Without  firm  security  guarantees  there  is 
no  assTirance  that  any  other  country — in- 
cluding Japan — would  feel  very  differently. 


But  even  If  all  this  were  admitted,  there 
Is  an  impression  that  the  liberals  would  still 
be  unconvinced  of  the  validity  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  American  commitment  to  Asia. 
Where,  they  ask.  Is  the  threat  to  the  United 
States  whether  Asia  is  dominated  by  com- 
munism or  not  ? 

Where  indeed?  The  discussion  has  been 
considerably  muddled  by  well-meaning  but 
unconvincing  talk  of  "strategic  frontiers" 
and  "front  lines"  of  security  that  must  not 
be  breached. 

In  terms  of  global  strategy,  these  concepts 
are  hopelessly  dated.  The  only  thing  which 
could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  today  would  be  a  drastic 
shift  In  the  over-all  balance  of  world  power. 
Such  a  strategic  shift  In  favor  of  a  system 
essentially  hostile  to  our  own  Is  something 
which  this  country  cannot  afford  to  permit, 
as  long  as  It  has  the  power  to  prevent  it. 

Power,  furthermore,  Is  not  necessarily  a 
matter  of  weapons  or  economic  strength.  It 
can  be  measured  equally  In  terms  of  human 
resources,  and  these  are  what  Is  at  stake  In 
Asia. 

Many  years  ago,  the  United  States  decided 
that  It  could  not  afford  to  let  the  economic 
potential  of  Western  Europe  fall  under  Com- 
munist control.  It  has  now  decided  that 
Asia's  human  resources — representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race — uj-e  equally  well 
worth  fighting  for. 

This,  In  essence,  is  what  Rusk  was  saying 
last  week.  And  whether  the  liberals  believe  It 
or  not,  this  Is  what  la  really  at  stake  In  Viet- 
nam. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18,  1967] 

Indonesia  Seen  as  Dividend  on  Stbong 

Policy  ii'  Vietnam 

(By  WUUam  S.  White) 

Indonesia,  which  only  yesterday  lay  open 
to  the  shadow  of  Asian  communism,  has  now 
effectively  broken  all  relations  with  Red 
China. 

Thus  sealed  beyond  doubt  Is  a  counter-vic- 
tory for  the  anti-Communist  world  so  im- 
mense— since  Indonesia  Is  the  sixth  largest 
nation  on  this  globe — as  to  be  all  but  com- 
parable to  the  tragic  loss  to  that  world  of 
mainland  China  a  generation  ago. 

This  historic  overturn,  moreover,  could  not 
conceivably  have  been  possible  had  not  the 
United  States  [persisted  through  three  presi- 
dential administrations  with  Its  pledge  not 
to  let  the  cornerstone  of  Southeast  Asia  fall 
to  Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Determined  resistance  in  Vietnam  demon- 
strably shored  up  those  forces  which  have  at 
last  expelled  the  Chinese  shadow  from  Indo- 
nesia. American  weakness  In  Vietnam  would. 
In  equally  undeniable  truth,  have  strangled 
the  antl-Communlst  counter-revolution  In 
Indonesia. 

But  who  can  hear  of  Indonesia  now  amid 
the  shrill  clamors  of  a  bitter  minority  which 
seeks  at  any  cost  to  discredit  that  policy 
In  Vietnam?  The  peaceniks,  the  soft-liners, 
have  other  things  to  speak  of.  And  they  have 
men.  as  well  as  policies,  to  destroy. 

Secretary  of  Stale  Dean  Rusk  recently  tried 
to  explain  that  a  Chinese  colossus  publicly 
pledged  to  Aslanwtde  and  even  worldwide 
aggression  Is  a  fearful  fact  of  life  which 
America  really  cannot  Ignore.  And  what  Is 
the  consequence  of  this  brazen  effort  to  an- 
swer the  endless  attacks  on  the  peacenik 
minority? 

The  reply  Is  the  most  savage  of  the  sneer- 
smear  techniques,  the  huckster-slogans,  yet 
hurled  by  men  whose  "right  to  dissent"  Is 
being  so  cruelly  suppressed  that  even  the 
draft-dodgers  they  encourage  are  sometimes 
actually  arrested  for  attempting  physically  to 
obstruct  the  Induction  of  other  young  men 
willing  to  fight  for  their  country. 

The  new  line  is  that  Rusk,  in  exercising 
his  elementary  duty  to  explain  the  policy 
conslderatlona  of  the  Government,  Is  raising 
the  shabby   banner  of  a  "Yellow  Peril"  In 


Asia.  This  Is  sneer  and  smear.  Indeed.  For,  of 
course,  the  term  "Yellow  Peril"  was  disrepu- 
table a  lifetime  ago.  The  term  was  not  re- 
motely used  by  Rusk  in  the  first  place,  nor  Is 
It  remotely  relevant  to  his  case. 

By  innuendo,  this  man  who  under  cruel 
beating  from  the  left  is  attempting  to  save 
colored  people  In  Asia  from  Invasion  and 
murder  Is  himself  made  Into  an  anti-yellow 
racist. 

It  does  not  matter  to  the  peaceniks  that 
every  colored  nation  which  Is  under  the  gun 
In  Southeast  Asia — not  to  mention  white 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — very  clearly  sees 
a  very  real  Red  Chinese,  and  not  a  "yellow," 
peril  to  Its  safety.  It  does  not  matter  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  even  now  are 
thus  Increasing  their  troop  commitments  to 
Vietnam.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  dis- 
tinctly left-wing,  and  not  right-wing,  and 
undeniably  dark,  and  not  light.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Singapore  Is  even  now  In  Washington 
to  testify  that  the  Red  Peril  Is  Red  Indeed 
and  present  Indeed. 

No,  It  Is  not  a  Yellow  Peril  here;  but  It 
Is  something  else.  It  Is  yellow  Journalism  at 
Its  yellowest.  It  Is  to  treat  a  somber  exposi- 
tion of  world  realities  by  the  honorable  of- 
ficial charged  to  conduct  a  foreign  policy 
with  a  form  of  verbal  abuse  that  lies  on 
the  Intellectual  level  of  a  television  com- 
mercial for  mouth-wash. 


CAMP   FOGARTY 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  It 
was  ray  .honor  to  be  present  at  a  cere- 
mony renaming  a  Rhode  Island  Seabee 
base  in  honor  of  Rhode  Island's  distin- 
guished late  Congressman.  John  E. 
Fogarty.  The  naming  of  a  Seabee  camp 
in  honor  of  Congressman  Fogarty  is 
particularly  appropriate,  as  he  was 
Rhode  Island's  best  known  and  best 
loved  Seabee. 

Mr.  President,  while  on  the  subject  of 
the  Seabees.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  year  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Seabees.  Rhode  Island  takes 
particular  pride  in  being  the  home  State 
of  this  remarkable  part  of  our  militarj' 
establishment.  The  Seabees  have  been 
active  in  every  military  engagement  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  In- 
volved since  their  creation  in(the  Second 
World  War.  They  are  now  actively  in- 
volved in  the  present  Vietnam  conflict, 
wliere  not  only  are  they  engaged  in  their 
traditional  role  of  large  building  projects 
and  supporting  the  Marines,  but  are  also 
operating  In  small  14-man  Seabee  teams 
that  work  as  completely  independent 
units.  As  anyone  who  knows  the  Seabees 
would  expect,  this  new  development  has 
been  highly  succe.ssful. 

All  in  all,  these  Seabees  are  carrying 
on  In  the  "can  do"  philosophy  that  Is  the 
Seabees  motto  and  giving  validity  to  the 
famous  World  War  n  Seabee  expression, 
"The  difficult  we  do  Immediately,  the  im- 
possible takes  a  little  longer." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  permission  to  insert  two  excel- 
lent recent  articles,  one  on  Camp 
Fogarty  and  one  on  the  Seabees,  from  the 
Providence  Journal  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal] 
Name  Becomes  Camp  Pocartt 

The  Sun  Valley  military  training  area  on 
Route    2   In    East    Greenwich    was   renamed 
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Camp  Fogarty  yesterday  In  honor  of  the  late 
Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty. 

More  than  1,000  persons.  Including  mili- 
tary and  civilian  officials,  were  present  as 
Mrs.  John  E.  Fogarty,  the  congressman's 
widow,  unveiled  a  bronze  plaque  mounted  in 
his  memory  on  a  38-ton  granite  rock. 

Rep.  Robert  L.  P.  Slkes,  D-Fla.  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  and  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  C. 
Husband,  USN,  commander  of  the  Naval  Fa- 
cilities Engineering  Command  In  Washington, 
DC  assisted  Mrs.  Fogarty  In  the  ceremonies. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Slkes  said  it  Is  fitting 
this  year,  the  Seabees'  25th  anniversary,  that 
a  beabee  Instfi'.iaiion  be  named  in  honor  of 
the  member  of  "Rhode  Island's  best  known 
and  best  liked  Seabee  veteran."  Mr.  Fogarty 
was  a  Seabee  in  World  War  II. 

Admiral  Hus'oand,  who  represented  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  paid  a  brief  tribute 
to  the  iate  congressman  and  ended  by  saying: 
"John  E.  Fogarty,  we  salute  you." 

Capt.  John  D.  Burkey,  commanllng  ofQcer 
of  the  Construction  Battalion  Center  at 
DavlsvlUe.  said  "It  Is  most  fitting  that  this 
new,  enlarged  military  training  area  should 
be  called  Camp  Fogarty  In  memory  of  the 
former  Seabee  who  helped  make  It  possible." 

Others  who  tpoke  In  tribute  were  Senators 
John  O.  Pastcre  and  Claiborne  Pell  and  Rep- 
resentatives Fernand  J.  St  Germain  and 
Robert  O.  Tlernan.  Lt.  Gov.  Joseph  H.  O'Don- 
nell  Jr.,  representing  Governor  Chafee,  also 
spoke. 

The  granite  boulder  rests  In  the  center  of 
a  50-foot  circular  area  with  light  colored 
paving  bricks  and  a  two-foot  red  brick  wall 
.iround  it.  The  bricks  were  donated  and  laid 
by  Local  1  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons 
Union.  Mr.  Pcgarty  always  was  proud  of  his 
st.Trt  as  bricklayer  when  a  young  man. 

The  memorial  also  includes  a  flagpole  con- 
structed by  the  Davlsvllle  Seabees,  which 
flies  a  flag  that  has  flown  over  the  Capitol 
ill  Washington  Planters,  containing  native 
Riiode  Island  trees,  line  the  entrance  to  the 
memorial.  One  of  them  has  the  name  Guam, 
where  the  late  congressman  served  with  the 
Fifth   Naval   Construction   Brigade. 

At  the  ceremonies  with  Mr.>5,  Fogarty  was 
her  daughter,  Mary  Louise.  Other  members 
of  the  family  present  were  Dr,  T,  Francis 
Fogarty.  Raymond  Fogarty,  William  Fogarty 
and  Charles  Fogarty,  the  late  congressman's 
Ijiothers,  and  Miss  Margaret  A.  Fogarty,  his 
slater. 

Among  other  officials  present  were  US. 
Rep,  Michael  J.  Klrwan.  D-Ohlo;  Rear  Adm. 
Frederick  E.  Janney,  USN,  of  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  MaJ,  Gen. 
Leonard  B.  Holland,  state  adjutant  general. 

( From  the  Providence  iR.I.)  Sunday  Journal, 

Sept.  3,  1967] 

ArrER  25  Years.  It's  Still  "Can  Do!" 

(By  Rudolph  Hempe) 

For  25  years,  Seabees  have  been  clearing, 
digging,  planning,  building  and  fighting — 
;ind  they  show  no  signs  of  tiring.  What  the 
aging  and  experienced  can  doers  did  on  South 
Pacific  Islands  during  World  War  II  is  be- 
ing done  now  by  their  young  and  skilled 
siifcessors  in  Vietnam, 

And  when  the  World  War  II  and  Vietnam 
Seabee  veterans  gather  next  Friday  through 
Sunday  for  a  Sliver  Anniversary  reunion  at 
Davlsvllle,  the  Inerttable  exchange  of  war 
tiles  will  no  doubt  have  a  marked  similarity, 
many  with  only  dates  and  places  changed. 
Par  the  Seabee  today,  despite  the  vast 
ci^Riiges  in  peace  and  war  over  the  last  25 
ye.irs,  Is  basically  the  same  as  his  predeces- 
sur:  a  man  with  a  rtfle  In  one  hand  and  a 
hammer  in  the  other. 

The  Seabees  were  born  In  World  War  II 
on;;  of  desperate  need.  Before  tiie  war.  the 
American  military  largely  employed  civilian 
workers  under  contract  to  build  Its  bases  out- 
side the  continental  United  States,  espyeclally 
on  American-held  Pacific  islands. 


But  the  ease  with  which  the  Japanese  cap- 
tured the  Islands  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
civilian  construction  workers  were  not  able 
to,  nor  could  they  be  made  to.  defend  the 
works  they  built,  American  military  experts 
foresaw  a  long  war  characterized  by  exten- 
sive, specialized  construction  In  dangerous 
combat  areas.  The  need  for  construction 
workers  In  military  units  was  apparent. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  first  con- 
tingent of  250  Seabees  (whose  name  was 
derived  subsequently  from  C.B  for  Construc- 
tion Battalion  \  was  ordered  trained.  It  wasn't 
long  before  whole-scale  recruitment  was  vin- 
derway. 

There  were  "no  brightly  colored  posters, 
no  Inspiring  fanfares  or  magnetic  slogans"  to 
entice  men  to  joint  the  Seabees.  recalled  one 
naval  historian.  Instead  there  was  the  almost 
certain  promise  of  miserable  clLmates.  near- 
Impossible  projects  and  deadlines,  and  lots 
of  hard  work  for  low  pay. 

But  they  signed  up:  a  sprinkling  of  young 
men  but  the  vast  majority  experienced  con- 
struction workers,  some  even  with  grand- 
children. 

The  average  age  of  Seabees  in  World  War 
II  was  35  and  a  popular  Marine  quip  In 
the  .South  Seas  was  "Don't  Insult  a  Seabee 
He's  probably  some  Marines  father" 

Small  Seabee  training  camps  mushroomed 
throughout  the  country  and  Rhode  Island 
entered  the  picture  In  early  1942  when  con- 
struction started  on  Camp  Endlcott,  Camp 
Thomas,  better  known  in  those  days  as  an 
Advance  Base  Depot,  was  constructed  adja- 
cent to  It,  The  sites  of  both  camps  are  now 
encompassed  Into  what  Is  known  today  as 
the  Davlsvllle  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center. 

Most  of  the  first  Seabees  went  Into  war 
areas  with  only  a  passing  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  the  small  arms  they  carried.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Seabees  came  to  rely  heavily  on 
protection  provided  by  Marines,  since  the 
latter  were  usually  first  ashore,  followed 
by  Seabees  on  their  equipment. 

A  firm  bond  grew  between  the  two  serv- 
ices. When  a  Seabee  unit  ordered  supplies, 
often  the  order  would  be  10  percent  In  ex- 
cess— for  the  Marines,  The  Seabees  were 
thankful  for  the  protection  and  the  Marines 
were  grateful  for  the  roads,  hospitals  and 
galleys  that  made  their  miserable  Job  a  little 
easier. 

The  World  War  II  Seabee  was  pictured  as 
a  grizzled,  muscled,  clgar-chomping  miracle 
worker  who  could  out-work  any  10  men  and 
out-curse  an  equal  number  of  Marines,  No- 
where In  historical  accounts,  official  or  other- 
wise. Is  he  pictured  as  an  heroic  soldier.  He 
wasn't  Intended  to  be.  In  fact  even  Seabee 
veterans  who  are  prone  to  amplify  their 
deeds  during  the  war.  will  not  attempt  to 
attribute  any  great  measure  of  military  pro- 
ficiency to  themselves, 

"They  sure  used  up  a  helluva  lot  of 
ammunition  but  I  doubt  they  ever  hit  any- 
thing," commented  one  Pacific  observer. 

But  when  It  came  to  building,  no  one  would 
deny  them  credit.  Within  days  after 
an  initial  assault,  a  South  Seas  island  could 
be  transformed  Into  a  strategic  airfield.  In 
many  Instances  Seabees  moved  tons  of 
crushed  coral  for  surfacing  runways  while 
several  hundreds  yards  away.  Marines  were 
fighting  the  enemy.  Often  while  construct- 
ing facilities.  Seabees  would  see  enemy  planes 
bomb  and  strafe  their  projects,  destroying 
in  minutes  that  which  they  built  in  hours. 

Seabees  also  lent  authenticity  to  the  count- 
less tales  of  American  ingenuity  that  evolved 
out  of  the  war.  They  showed  how  oil  drums 
could  be  fashioned  Into  everything  from 
drainage  pipes  and  shower  facilities  to  wash- 
ing machines  and  roofing  material.  While  no 
official  naval  historians  mention  It,  other 
observers  recorded  that  the  versatile  oil  drum 
also  provided  material  for  the  essential  com- 
pKDnents  of  some  rather  sophisticated  stills 

Other  stories  are  of  how  Seabees  fashioned 


electrical  condensers  from  the  foil  of  ciga- 
rette packs,  electrical  insulators  from  beer 
bottles  (empty  of  course)  and  radiators  from 
emimunitlon  boxes. 

Perhaps  most  Impressed,  and  at  the  same 
time  perturbed,  by  Seabee  Ingenuity  were 
new  arrivals  In  war  areas  who  paid  goodly 
sums  for  "authentic"  native  grass  skirts  and 
Jewelry  and  for  Japanese  battle  souvenirs 
"Just  captured  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Island" — when  a  close  look  would  reveal  some 
impressive  Seabee  manufacturing  techniques. 

In  the  poetwar  years,  the  Seabee  force  de- 
clined to  about  2  OOO,  The  smaller  camps  were 
closed  but  the  facility  at  Davlsvllle.  plus  a 
few  others,  hung  on. 

The  Korean  War  reversed  the  decline  rate 
even  though  only  one  unit,  an  Amphibious 
Construction  Battalion,  saw  action  In  the 
confilct. 

After  Korea,  the  Seabees  grew  slowly  but 
it  took  a  difficult  and  serious  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  to  spur  the  real  growth — a  600  i>er 
cent  Increase  In  force  In  the  last  two  years 
to  a  total  of  22,000  men. 

Instead  of  small  camps  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  Seabees  now  have  three  training 
areas:  Port  Hueneme,  California:  Gulfport, 
Mississippi,  and  Davlsvllle,  which  is  the  larg- 
est. Qulfpwrt  operates  under  the  Atlantic 
Command,  located  at  Davlsvllle. 

As  in  World  War  II,  the  increase  in  man- 
power needed  for  Vietnam  prompted  military 
officials  to  recruit  pre-skllled  men  whenever 
possible.  High  ratings  were  offered  to  men 
with  well-established   civilian   skills 

But  the  noticeable  difference  between  to- 
day's Seabees  and  those  of  25  years  ago  is 
the  age.  The  majority  entering  Seabee  ranks 
are  about  draft  age  and  while  the  younger 
enlistees  have  perhaps  less  experience  In  con- 
struction than  their  World  War  II  predeces- 
sors, the  average  Seabee  has  a  higher  achieve- 
ment in  education. 

Another  big  change  is  the  military  pro- 
ficiency of  today's  Seabees.  Unhampered  by 
the  overnight  emergency  needs  of  World  War 
II,  Seabees  today  have  more  time  lor  military 
training  not  only  at  Davisvllle  and  Sun  Valley 
in  East  Greenwich  but  with  the  Marines  as 
well. 

Their  equipment  is  the  most  modem  avail- 
able in  construction  work  and  there  are  even 
a  surprising  number  who  claim  the  food  Is 
good. 

Their  mission  In  Vietnam  is  essentially  tije 
same  as  it  was  in  the  South  Pacific — support 
the  Marines  and  build. 

Near  Danang,  whole  cities  have  sprung 
from  the  sand.  Depots,  airstrips,  hospitals. 
wat«r  towers,  electrical  systems  and  other 
projects  are  on  their  list  of  accompUshments. 

As  In  World  War  II,  Seabees  have  had  their 
casualties — one  of  them  earning  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  action. 

And  while  battalions  of  Seabees  (about  800 
men  In  each  battalion)  are  tackling  the  big 
Jobs,  small  units,  called  Seabee  teams,  are 
performing  the  necessary  small  ones  In  Viet- 
namese hamlets  and  villages. 

In  fact,  the  Seabee  teams  are  exemplary  of 
the  diversification  now  becoming  apparent 
within  the  Seabee  force. 

Each  team  consists  of  14  handplcked  men 
Including  one  officer.  Team  members  have 
differing  skills  but  are  trained  as  a  unit 
which  Is  completely  self-contained. 

The  teams  are  sent  to  outlying  areas  of 
Vietnam  or  Thailand  to  help  tinskiiled  and 
uneducated  villagers  to  help  themselves.  If  a 
village  needs  a  well,  the  team  builds  It.  At 
the  same  time,  vlUsgers  are  instructed  in 
the  procedure  In  the  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  help  themselves  next  time.  Instruction  Is 
given  on  simple  hand  tools  rather  than  heavy 
machinery  since  there  is  no  chance  of  a  small 
village  having  use  of  a  bulldozer 

In  another  kind  of  diversification.  Con- 
struction Battalion  201,  also  at  Davlsvllle, 
specializes  In  Ar;tHrctlc  operntlons. 

Each  year  the  unit  is  deployed  to  the  frozen 
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continent  to  aid  and  support  the  continuing 
U.S.  scientific  effort  there.  To  accomplish 
the  difficult  construction  projects  In  the  hos- 
tile terrain,  the  men  are  specially  trained. 
While  most  of  them  spend  the  so-called 
Antarctic  svunmer  on  the  Ice  when  weather 
permits  outdoor  construction,  a  detachment 
usually  "winters  over"  as  well.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  unit,  the  earth's  last  frontier 
Is  finally  being  made  more  comfortable  with 
the  construction  of  modern  buildings  and 
utilities.  But  essentially  the  jobs  that  were 
done  when  the  Seabees  first  made  their  mark 
In  the  Pacific  are  still  being  <Jone  today.  And 
as  far  as  moflt  members  are  concerned.  Sea- 
bees  will  be  around  for  tomorrow's  Jobs  as 
well — as  long  as  they  can  say  with  pride  and 
honesty,  as  they  have  for  the  first  25  years, 
"We  do  the  difficult  Immediately.  The  Im- 
possible takes  a  little  longer." 


JOHN  A.  MAHAN.  STAMFORD,  CONN  , 
PRINCIPAL,  ■WRITES  ON  PROB- 
LEMS OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  very  Impressive  paper 
on  some  basic  problems  of  education 
from  a  constituent,  Mr.  John  A.  Mahan, 
assistant  principal  at  Rogers  Elementary 
and  Junior  High  School  In  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  also  taught  in  schools 
In  "disadvantaged  areas"  for  11  years 
and  he  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  educational  skills  are 
taught.  His  paper,  "Reflections  on  Pos- 
sible Approaches  to  Learning  Problems  of 
Children,"  Is  Imaginative  and  stimulat- 
ing. It  deserves  widespread  attention,  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rbtlections    on    Possible    Approaches    to 
Learning  Problems  op  Cho-dren 

(By  John  A.  Mahan.  February  14.  1967 1 

Educators  nowadays  speak  frequently  of 
educating  the  "whole  child"  However,  this 
concept  has  been  honored  mainly  In  the 
breach.  At  several  periods  In  the  history  of 
man,  we  have  t>een  much  closer  to  the  ideal— 
for  example:  In  Ancient  Greece,  and  Europe 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  age  of  the  specialist 
Is  upon  us,  and  we  have  a  swarm  of  thera- 
pists and  examiners  scrutinizing  the  child 
All  too  often,  unfortunately,  these  people  see 
the  child  solely  In  terms  of  their  own  dis- 
cipline. E:ach  of  these  disciplines  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  growth  of  a 
child  with  learning  problems.  However,  It  re- 
quires a  broader  view  of  the  child  and  the 
basis  of  his  problems  to  fit  these  aids  into 
a  program  which  might  have  a  better  chance 
of  success. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  despite  the  increasing 
numbers  of  highly  skilled  specialists,  the 
classroom  teacher  encounters  a  depresslngly 
large  number  of  children  who  are  achieving 
at  a  low  level  Though  we  may  m'.k"  search- 
ing psychological  evaluations  and  employ  the 
efforts  of  remedial  teachers,  counselors,  social 
workers,  Including  psychiatric  and  psycho- 
logical help,  we  still  encounter  children  of 
normal  Intelligence  who  keep  falling  further 
behind  each  year  In  achievement  in  the  beislc 
skills.  It  is  even  more  disheartening  to  scan 
a  permanent  record  card  and  observe  the 
steady  drop  in  I,Q.  score  of  a  bright  child — 
often  as  much  ab  twenty  to  thirty  points 
from  Grade  2  to  Grade  8.  Why? 

Several  possibilities  may  exist.  Are  the 
schools  falling  the  child?  Are  we  dealing  with 
a  different  type  of  child?  Or  can  It  be  that 
we  fall  to  recognize  some  of  the  problems 
which  binder  learning?  I  feel  that  the  latter 


alternative  Is  the  most  likely  and  tiie  one 
most  responsive  to  Improvement.  It  Is  often 
said  that  educational  practice  lags  twenty- 
five  years  behind  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. Despite  the  vast  improvement  in  mass 
communication,  one  comes  to  feel  that  the 
gap  grows  ever  wider  rather  than  smaller. 
Some  of  the  information  In  these  pages  is 
already  known.  In  some  cases,  for  many  years. 

Let's  look  at  what  seems  to  be  standard 
practice  in  most  schools  when  a  child  Is  no- 
ticeably In  dlfflctUty  In  school.  Usually  a 
psychological  evaluation  Is  made,  using  vari- 
ous test  instruments,  and  Incorporating  ob- 
servations from  his  teachers.  The  resulting 
diagnosis  gives  a  sharp  and  detailed  plctiu-e 
of  a  troubled  child.  The  weak  point  In  cur- 
rent practice  Is  the  paucity  of  recommenda- 
tions for  coping  with  the  problems  enumer- 
ated. 

Sometimes  the  recommendations  seem  In- 
appropriate to  the  problem.  Remedial  help>s, 
psychotherapy  and  counseling  by  social 
workers  all  have  their  place.  But,  too  often 
they  are  recommended  almost  automatically. 
It  seems  almost  as  If  the  phrase  'emotional 
block"  has  captured  us  so  completely  that  we 
feel  that  all  learning  problems  can  be  solved 
by  psychiatric  measures.  In  many  cases,  pro- 
longed help  of  this  type  results  In  no  appre- 
ciable benefit  to  the  child.  In  the  meantime. 
Identifiable  physical  problems  have  gone 
unidentified  and  uncorrected.  Let  us,  then, 
consider  briefly  several  types  of  approach  to 
recognizing  and  helping  such  children. 

A.    DEVELOPMENTAL    STATTIS    OR    READINESS 

First,  and  possibly  of  paramount  Im- 
portance Is  the  developmental  status  of  the 
child.  We  wouldn't  "send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's 
job",  but  we  frequently  Impose  tasks  on 
children  which  are  beyond  their  capacity. 
Furthermore,  In  our  school  entrance  and 
placement  policies.  It  would  appear  that  we 
assume  that  all  children  cnttrlni;  school  are 
at  approximately  the  sama  level  of  develop- 
ment. Any  parent,  or  anyoi:e  who  deals  with 
small  children  knows  that  thlf.  Is  not  so. 
It  Is  now  generally  accepted,  for  Instance, 
that  up>on  entering  Kindergarten,  ooys  are 
usually  six  months  behind  girls  In  develop- 
ment. Yet  we  make  no  provision  for  '•his  dif- 
ference In  establishing  school  entry  date. 

Furthermore,  each  child  develops  ac:ord- 
Ing  to  his  own  timetable!  We  can  Intervene 
successfully  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Some 
children  may  need  two,  or  even  three,  years  of 
Kindergarten  before  being  ready  for  Grade  I, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  may  have  a  very 
high  I.Q.  This  very  concept  of  "readiness" 
Is  one  which  we  bandy  about  a  good  deal, 
but  in  practice  we  do  little  to  provide  for  It 
In  the  school  set-up.  Several  school  systems 
such  as  Cheshire,  Conn,.  VUalla,  Cal.,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  and  Rutland,  Vt.,  are  mak- 
ing use  of  the  research  Information  bearing 
on  this  Issue,  Children  entering  Klnderg^arten 
are  screened  and  grouped  according  to  de- 
velopmental, rather  than  chronological  age. 
This  has  wo-ked  out  very  well.  The  Kinder- 
garten teachers  find  it  much  easier  to  work 
with  a  class  In  which  the  behavioral  level  Is 
more  homogeneous,  and  the  children  them- 
selves respond  better  with  their  own  develop- 
mental age  group  Such  a  program  can  be 
established  with  little  expense. 

Closely  allied  with  this  developmental  at- 
titude Is  a  concern  for  the  safe-guarding  and 
Improvement  of  a  child's  visual  skills.  Much 
more  could  be  said  on  this  topic  alone.  The 
author's  experience  has  convinced  him  that 
many  of  the  problems  of  children  with  learn- 
ing difficulties  are  directly  traceable  to  un- 
resolved visual  problems.  In  this  simple  state- 
ment there  Is  a  hard  kernel  of  very  bitter 
truth.  Most  visual  examinations  are  at  best. 
Inadequate,  while  the  Snellen  eye-test  used 
In  schools  Is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  A  child 
may  have  what  we  deecrlbe  as  20/20  vision — 
that  Is,  he  c«n  see  the  letters  on  a  chart  20 
feet  away,  which  he  should  see.  But  he  does 
not  read  at  20  feet — he  reads  at  no  more  than 


20  inches  and  this  Is  the  area  wherein  the 
child  often  experiences  trouble.  A  child  with 
20  20  vision  at  20  feet,  may  have  20 '40  or 
even  20/80  effective  vision  when  he  Is  work- 
ing at  a  visual  distance  of  less  than  2  feet. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  a  routine  eye  examina- 
tion often  does  not  search  out  this  area  An 
examination  which  does  not  go  further  than 
the  20/20  finding  Is  valueless  to  such  a  child. 

There  are  still  subtler  complications  In- 
volving vision.  In  some  Instances  children 
when  tested  show  the  proper  visual  acuity  at 
near  and  far  distances  but  can  only  focus 
for  a  short  period  of  time  on  near  materials. 
After  15  or  20  minutes  they  are  unable  to 
concentrate  on  the  reading  material.  They 
become  restless  and  fidgety.  Parents,  teach- 
ers and  counselors  describe  them  as  lazy  and 
unmotivated,  when  actually  the  child  Is 
blameless.  Of  quite  another  sort  is  the  visual 
problems  besetting  the  child  who  seems  to 
have  no  biological  reference  point  establish- 
ing left  and  right  In  his  mind  He  constantly 
gets  his  directionality  mixed  up.  Games  like 
"Simon  Says"  confuse  him.  He  Is  forever 
reading  things  backwards,  even  seeing  single 
letters  reversed.  Thus  "b"  Is  read  as  "d",  or 
even  "p".  He  reads  teas  for  saw.  no  for  on.  In 
arithmetic  he  Is  often  scolded  for  "careless- 
ness" When  he  reads  number.s.  34  becomes 
43.  When  he  copies  from  the  board  or  from 
his  book  he  reverses — 481  becomes  184. 

Routine  visual  examinations  will  do  little 
for  the  problems  we  have  described.  Fortu- 
nately there  Is  a  growing  awareness  o'  the 
contribution  of  such  research  centers  as  the 
Gesell  Institute  of  Child  Development  In  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  the  Optometrlc  Center  In  New 
York  City,  and  the  Optometrlc  Extension 
Group  In  Oklahoma,  They  give  us  a  clearer 
Insight  Into  the  visual  problems  of  children 
as  they  affect  the  development  of  their  minds 
and  bodies,  and  as  they  affect  their  perform- 
ance In  school. 

B.    NEUROLOGICAL    ORGANIZATION 

A  child's  neuorologlcal  organization  also 
can  markedly  affect  his  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. The  problem  of  dyslexia  belongs  in 
this  category.  Sometimes  It  Is  called  mixed 
dominance,  or  mixed  laterality  While  some 
children  with  this  problem  learn  to  read  well 
and  acquire  language  skills,  many  of  them 
experience  such  difficulty  as  almost  to  ap- 
pear retarded  Yet  when  tested  with  an  In- 
dividual I.Q,  test,  not  dependent  on  reading, 
they  prove  to  have  normal,  and  sometimes 
superior  intelligence. 

The  Sept.  27,  1962  issue  of  The  New  Yorker 
describes  such  a  case  In  detail.  The  remedy 
described  was  intensive  remedial  work  in 
phonics  based  on  techniques  evolved  by  Dr, 
Orton,  Anna  OUllngham  and  also  Romalda 
Spauldlng.  This  must  be  done  on  an  In- 
dlrtdual  basis  for  a  period  of  2  or  3  years 
However,  a  relatively  new  approach  worked 
out  by  Glenn  Doman  and  Carl  Delacato.  when 
followed  faithfully,  can  achieve  results  In  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time.  Their  work 
originally  began  with  brain-damaged  chil- 
dren. In  the  course  of  this  work  they  saw 
astonishing  growth  In  the  areas  of  language 
and  reading.  When  these  techniques  were 
applied  to  children  with  reading  problems, 
the  same  remarkable  results  were  achieved, 
with  children  with  mixed  dominance.  The 
Doman -Delacato  techniques  for  Improving 
reading  ability  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  stages  of  development  are  sequential 
If  anyone  of  them  is  skipped,  the  child's 
neurological  organization  will  be  adversely 
affected.  Many  skills  and  abilities  will  not 
emerge  when  they  should,  and  to  the  level 
that  they  should.  While  some  people  may 
find  It  possible  to  disagree  with  the  theoret- 
ical bases  of  this  approach.  It  Is  very  difficult 
Indeed  to  dismiss  the  results  they  have 
achieved  with  children  who  have  failed 
previously,  time  after  time.  In  breaking  the 
reading  barrier. 

One  point  of  the  Doman-Delacato  method, 
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It  appears  to  the  author,  has  a  special  but 
almost  unnoticed  significance  In  the  effort 
to  aid  the  disadvantaged  child.  A  key  prin- 
ciple In  the  D-D  system  Is  that  the  young 
child  must  be  given  the  freedom  to  move, 
to  crawl,  to  creep  and  eventually  to  walk. 
In  the  crowded  slum  environment  this  Is 
seldom  possible.  There  Is  limited  opportunity 
for  such  mobility,  on  top  of  much  visual 
auditory  and  vocal  deprivation.  Before  these 
children  even  reach  kindergarten,  they  are 
already  neurologlcally  disadvantaged,  as  well 
as  culturally,  and  the  human  deficit  In- 
creases with  each  year  of  schooling.  Appli- 
cations of  the  Doman-Delacato  principles 
and  their  approach  to  learning  through  the 
sequential  steps  of  motor  learning  and 
neurological  organization  seem  worth  a  se- 
rious trial  to  see  what  can  be  done.  The  tech- 
niques do  not  require  elaborate  equipment 
and  so  much  could  be  done  to  assist  these 
children  at  comparatively  little  expense  per 
child.  Surely,  if  children  can  be  helped  who 
have  severe  brain  damage,  then  it  seems  that 
there  is  hope  for  those  whom  we  describe  as 
disadvantaged. 

C.   THE    ROLE    OF    STRESS 

There  is  still  another  problem  confront- 
ing today's  child  and  we  pay  far  too  little 
attention  to  It,  It  Is  the  stress  which  we  are 
placing  on  youngsters.  Today  there  Is  an  In- 
creasing emphasis  on  academic  achievement 
beginning  even  In  the  very  early  years  of 
school.  Often,  bright  youngsters  are  pushed 
beyond  their  limits.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  fall  apart  In  Junior  or  senior  high 
school?  It  Is  said  of  the  mule  that  he  simply 
will  not  budge  if  he  has  been  overloaded 
A  "good"  child  has  no  such  helpful  Instinct 
and  he  will  literally  expend  his  resources 
completely  In  the  effort  to  succeed. 

An  indication  of  the  emphasis  on  early 
achievement  Is  the  current  debate  on  wheth- 
er or  not  children  should  be  taught  to  read 
before  they  start  going  to  school.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  each  point  of  view  have  mar- 
shalled their  arguments  well,  and  each  pre- 
sents a  logical  case.  The  author  feels  that 
the  real  question  at  Issue  Is  the  child's  readi- 
ness Dr,  Doman  advocates  early  reading,  but 
he  also  stresses  the  precautions  which  should 
be  taken.  No  child,  for  example,  should  be 
confronted  with  a  visual  task  for  which  he 
IS  neurologlcally  not  ready.  Hence,  all  the 
materials  are  large  In  scale.  Even  the  simple 
books,  when  this  stage  Is  reached,  should  be 
WTltten  in  letters  at  least  one-half  inch  high. 
Thus  the  element  of  visual  stress  will  not 
place   an   undue   burden   on    the   child. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hans  K61ye  on  stress  is  well 
known,  and  educators  could  profit  much  by 
what  he  has  to  say.  The  organism  adversely 
affected  by  stress,  whatever  the  source,  re- 
acts In  a  wide  variety  of  ways  One  of  the 
conditions  he  describes  Is  the  "Just  plain  sick 
syndrome".  In  which  the  patient  cannot  lo- 
calize his  complaint  but  just  feels  terrible 
Many  times  doctors  dismiss  it  as  hypochon- 
dria, or  refer  the  patient  for  psychotherapy. 
Isn't  It  like  BO  many  of  our  "school  phobia  " 
cases  with  the  nausea,  headaches,  nervous- 
ness, fatigue,  etc?  Dr,  Kelye's  approach  to 
the  problem  is  based  on  restoring  an  ade- 
quate adaptive  capacity  to  the  body,  rather 
than  the  approach  through  psychiatry  and 
counselling  which  we  In  education  seem  to 
favor.  It  involves  a  sound  nutritional  regi- 
men, and  restoring  the  delicate  balance 
which  should  be  maintained  In  the  endo- 
crine system.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see 
the  effect  that  this  approach,  when  followed 
'lithfully,  can  have  on  children  with  learn- 
ing problems 

Research  shows,  among  other  things,  that 
children  with  certain  thyroid  dysfunctions 
cannot  relate  two  or  more  Ideas  simulta- 
neously. This,  naturally,  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  their  performance  In  arithmetic 
computation  and  problem  solving.  It  even 
has  effects  In  such  prosaic  activities  as  carry- 


ing out  a  double  or  triple  command.  These 

children  simply  disintegrate  Into  confusion 
in  such  situations.  When  the  proper  level  of 
thyroid  activity  Is  restored,  remarkable 
changes  take  place.  The  author  has  per- 
sonally encountered  several  such  Instances 
in  his  work  with  children. 

An  interesting  corollary  of  this  work  Is 
the  research  done  by  Patricia  Carrlgan  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  It  has  given  rise 
to  what  may  be  called  the  chemical  theory 
of  reading  disability.  In  the  reading  clinic 
at  the  University  children  were  encountered 
who  seemed  to  resist  the  very  best  efforts 
at  remedial  Instruction.  Further  screening 
was  done,  and  auditory,  visual,  and  even 
psychological  problems  were  eliminated  as 
factors.  Then  some  rather  subtle  blood 
chemistry  was  done.  These  children  seemed 
to  have  a  high  Incidence  of  disturbed 
acetylchollne-chollnesterase  balance  on  the 
one  hand,  or  low  production  of  these  sub- 
stances on  the  other.  Acetylcholine  seems 
essential  If  the  synopses  of  the  nerve  cells 
are  to  establish  new  connections  as  they 
acquire  a  new  learned  response.  The  choUn- 
esterase  Is  necessary  if  the  synopses  are  to 
release  and  become  ready  for  acquisition  of 
new  learning.  By  use  of  appropriate  meta- 
bolic stimulants  and  depressants,  these  chil- 
dren were  enabled  to  make  a  start  at  over- 
coming their  reading  deficiencies.  To  the 
author,  this  seems  to  be  an  area  of  research 
which  should  be  followed  up  vigorously,  for 
it  gets  down  to  the  fundamental  bases  of 
learning  itself,  and  offers  a  breakthrough 
to  particular  problems  which  have  baffled 
educators. 

Besides  the  difliculties  we  have  already 
mentioned,  children  who  are  reacting  to 
stress  show  rigidity  in  posture,  in  move- 
ment, and  In  visual  performance.  They  have 
literally  tightened  up  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  flexibility  we  associate  with  youth.  Is 
nearly  gone.  Pearl  Rosborough  of  Belmont. 
Mass  ,  in  her  study  of  some  twenty  remedial 
reading  students,  noted  that  not  one  could 
do  a  single  front  slt-up.  The  work  of  Kep- 
hart,  Getman  and  others  starts  from  phys- 
ical activity,  even  play  activities,  and  has  an 
impact  on  the  Intellectual  performance  of 
the  slow  learner  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
physical  education  program  incorporate 
some  of  these  activities,  especially  in  the 
primary  grades.  The  work  of  Jean  Young  of 
Pontlac,  Michigan  is  noteworthy.  She 
screens  each  chUd  to  determine  where  his 
difficulties  are,  and  then  builds  a  program 
adapted  to  the  individual's  needs,  ITils  pro- 
gram seems  worthy  of  wider  adoption.  It 
takes  Into  account  the  child's  develop- 
mental status,  and  the  wide  variance  in  the 
physical  potential  of  children,  even  though 
they  be  of  the  same  age.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion  Is  not  to  treat  each 
area  exhaustively,  but  to  Indicate  promis- 
ing areas  for  exploration. 

Prom  the  past  several  topics,  we  see  again 
and  again  the  influence  of  body  on  mind. 
The  old  Latin  adage  Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano"  (a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body)  seems 
truer  than  ever.  Since  the  advent  of  Freud, 
we  have  attributed  such  primacy  to  the  mind 
that,  almost  instinctively,  we  seek  a  psycho- 
logical solution  to  children's  problems  in 
learning.  The  author  respectfully  submits 
that  educators  should  thoroughly  explore  all 
these  other  avenues,  which  are  primarily 
physical,  before  we  subject  a  child  to  psycho- 
therapy. It  Is  evident  that  we  are  Ignoring 
many  techniques  which  are  valuable,  because 
we  have  forgotten  that  man  Is  a  psycho- 
physical unit.  While  It  Is  true  that  the  mind 
can  Influence  the  body,  the  corollary  Is  also 
true — the  body  can  Influence  the  mind. 

D.    THE    ROLE    OF    NtH'RITION 

A  few  years  ago  the  author  came  upon  a 
most  Interesting  book,  "Body,  Mind  and 
Sugar",  by  Dr.  Abrahamson  and  Pezet,  Since 
then   In   various   popular   magazine  articles 


and  In  medical  journals,  there  has  beea 
growing  discussion  of  hypoglycemia  and 
relative  hj-poglycemia.  If  what  we  read  Is 
true,  these  conditions  often  pass  unrecog- 
nized. Yet  the  symptoms  can  be  severe 
enough  to  command  attention.  Doctors  have 
reported  that  even  the  milder  "relative 
hypoglycemia"  can  have  the  manifestations 
of  many  other  Illnesses,  Including  mental 
Illnesses  and  neuroses.  The  descnptione  of 
what  happens  to  memory,  the  ability  to  con- 
centrate, and  the  ability  to  think  clearly 
make  an  educator  stop  for  some  long 
thoughts. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  low  blood  sugar,  and 
what  does  one  do  about  it.  The  condition 
seems  to  Involve  the  inability  of  the  body  to 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  sugar  In  the 
bloodstream,  for  the  oxidation  of  this  sugar 
by  the  body  is  the  s<jurce  of  our  energy  To 
correct  it,  surprisingly,  one  does  not  consume 
more  pure  sugar.  This  only  compounds  the 
problem.  The  answer,  seems  to  lie  in  observ- 
ing a  high  protein  diet,  very  little  carbohy- 
drate, and  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Now,  think  for  a  moment,  of  the  diet  of 
the  typical  teenager.  Then  Just  try  to  imag- 
ine the  diet  of  the  ghetto  child.  Home  Eco- 
nomics teachers  have  surveyed  the  dietary 
habits  of  their  pupils.  Even  In  Junior  high 
school,  only  a  few  eat  an  adequate  break- 
fast The  consumption  of  carbonated  bev- 
erages, pastry,  cakes,  candy  and  other  sweets 
will  produce  effects  not  only  on  the  body, 
but  also  on  the  mind. 

In  Time  magazine  for  AprU  22.  1966.  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Foundation  reported  the 
results  of  their  study  on  the  relationship 
between  retardation  and  malnutrition.  They 
point  out  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  mal- 
nutrition, but  one  that  seems  to  have  pro- 
longed effects  is  a  severe  protein  deficiency. 
Even  If  treated,  a  slower  rate  of  mental  de- 
velopment Is  observed  In  such  children.  Also 
observed  in  laboratory  animals  was  the  in- 
terference with  the  growth  of  myelin  sheaths 
around  nerve  fibres.  This  brain  damage  can- 
not be  fully  repaired  by  normal  feeding  in 
later  life.  In  this  connection  we  might  note 
the  Insistence  of  many  obstetricians  that 
expectant  mothers  stay  within  certain 
weight  limits. 

One  would  feel  rather  hopeless  at  this 
jKilnt,  but  much  can  be  done  if  the  advice 
of  competent  experts  in  nutrition  Is  fol- 
lowed. We  know  fairly  well  what  makes  us 
sick,  but  we  have  rather  scanty  knowledge 
of  what  keeps  us  well.  We  might  do  well  to 
give  greater  heed  to  experts  In  this  field  for 
the  sake  of  happier,  hetilthier  and  brighter 
children, 

E.    CONCLUSION    AND    PERSONAL    COMMENTS 

No  teacher  who  is  interested  In  his  work 
lacks  for  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the 
problems  he  faces,  I  know,  I  worked  for 
eleven  years  in  a  "deprived  area"  school,  I 
looked  constantly  for  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  can't  my  kids  read  as  they 
should?"  I  read  all  tiie  textbooks.  I  found 
the  diagnostic  and  descriptive  sections  mar- 
velous. The  practical  solutions  somehow 
didn't  turn  out  the  way  they  were  supposed 
to.  I  tried  the  suggested  procedures.  Some- 
times a  slight  gain  would  be  achieved  after 
much  effort,  only  to  evaporate  after  the 
stimmer  vacation.  I  felt  Inadequate  tin  til  I 
found  that  other  teachers  experienced  the 
same  thing. 

Do  these  conditions  afflict  only  children  of 
the  ghetto?  From  some  of  my  previous  com- 
ments one  might  erroneously  gather  this  Im- 
pression. To  set  the  record  straight,  let  me 
say  that  learning  problems  can  affect  a  child 
from  any  economic  level,  even  If  he  poeeeeses 
an  average  or  superior  Intelligence,  and  even 
though  his  home  offer  a  warm  and  stimulat- 
ing emotional  climate.  Poor  neurological  or- 
ganization, to  take  only  one  factor  by  way 
of  example,  is  found  not  only  In  the  slums, 
but  can  occur  even  In  the  children  of  fam- 
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llles  who  have  every  advantage.  My  own  f)er- 
sonal  concern  for  the  "culturally  disadvan- 
taged" causes  me  to  speak  of  them  with  par- 
ticular emphasis.  But  whether  the  child  be 
rich  or  poor.  It  Is  a  tragic  waste  of  human 
potential  to  see  these  academic  (but  not  In- 
tellectual) cripples. 

If  I  were  given  the  task  to  go  ahead  and 
work  out  a  program  for  the  "reality-bound 
child",  to  use  Dr.  Ilg's  term,  my  first  reaction 
would  be  one  of  fright.  But  I  would  make 
the  effort  anyhow.  If  I  could  establish  my 
own  conditions,  my  first  request  would  be 
for  time.  Time  to  study  the  Doman-Delacato 
techniques,  poeslbly  as  an  Intern  In  their 
training  program.  Then  time  to  study  the 
findings  of  the  blo-chemlcal  approach  to 
reading  difficulties.  I  have  had  much  personal 
experience  with  the  Gesell  Institute.  (My  five 
children  have  had  visual  surveys  there)  and 
I  have  taken  their  workshop  In  developmen- 
tal evaluation  I  would  definitely  want  any 
program  in  which  I  might  be  Involved  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Insight  of  these  re- 
markable people. 

What  specific  Items  would  I  Incorporate 
Into  a  remedial  program''  As  a  minimum.  I 
would  want  to  see  the  following: 

a.  A  complete  vlsua'  evaluation  from  the 
developmental  point  of  view. 

b.  An  evaluation  of  the  child's  develop- 
mental status. 

c.  An  evaluation  of  his  neurological  orga- 
nization. 

d  Ideally.  I  would  want  a  thorough  physi- 
cal evaluation,  one  which  would  consider  pos- 
sible endocrine  dysfunctions 

In  pmctice,  however,  I  realize  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  this  goal. 

What  methods  of  instruction  would  we 
use?  Ah — there's  the  rub!  What  has  been 
written  so  far  has  been  a  sketch  or  outline 
of  some  new  procedures.  They  would  have  to 
be  new  and  almost  of  necessity  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  methods  which  have 
failed  so  often.  Even  our  so-called  "special 
education"  classes  do  little  that  Is  genuinely 
special  nr  unique.  Most  of  them  essentially 
try  to  impart  traditional  materials  in  a 
watered-down  way.  It  doesn't  fool  the  chil- 
dren for  a  minute,  and  it  doesn't  really 
answer  their  needs.  There  is  no  e.xlstlng 
manual  of  methods  which  one  can  pick  up 
and  apply  at  once.  TTils  may  be  an  advantage, 
for  we  will  be  forced,  as  teachers,  to  really 
look  at  our  children,  analyze  their  problems 
and  help  them  to  solve  them.  "Education" 
comes  from  a  fine  old  Latin  word  meaning 
to  "lead  out."  The  teacher  serves  as  a  guide, 
as  a  helper,  but  not  as  a  source  of  ready- 
made  answers.  Rote  learnings  will  not  pro- 
vide enough  equipment  for  these  children  In 
their  struggle  with  life. 

The  children  of  our  "ghettoes"  come  to 
school  with  a  variety  of  deficits  and  a  poor 
self-image.  Academic  failure  seems  only  to 
increase  the  deficits,  and  to  impair  still 
further  the  self-image.  In  my  own  limited 
experience,  I  have  been  able  to  point  some 
children  on  the  way  to  a  greater  measure  of 
success.  I  would  like  to  see  the  same  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  all  children  with  learning 
problems.  It  seems  worth  the  effort  to  me. 

What  I  envision  might  be  called  a  unitary- 
approach  to  the  child  with  problems.  I  know 
it  might  be  statistically  better  to  set  up  con- 
trol groups,  and  study  one  or  the  other  as- 
pect of  these  approaches  in  Isolation  or  in 
combination.  The  only  trouble  Is  that  I 
would  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
trol group  kids.  An  unscientific  attitude.  It 
is  true,  but  somehow  I  can't  be  cold-blooded 
about  children  with  problems 

Why  have  I  written  all  this?  Mostly  be- 
cause of  my  conviction  that  this  may  lead 
to  more  effective  help  for  children.  I  have 
been  looking  for  answers  to  these  problems 
for  many  years.  In  sum,  I  guess,  what  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  now  Is  whether  anyone 
else  Is  convinced  enough  tQ  take  such  a 
program  from  the  area  of  dreams  to  a  con- 
crete experimental  situation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Soon  Oh; 

S.  63.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Enrique 
Alberto  RoJas-VUa; 

S.  64.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  Os- 
valdo  Martinez-Parlnas; 

S.  221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon; 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Alejandro  Solano; 

S.  733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sablene 
Elizabeth  DeVore; 

S.  741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rumlko  Sa- 
manskl; 

S.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio  Do- 
mingo Hernandez; 

S,  975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mitsuo 
Blomstrom; 

S.  1021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Luis  Navarro; 

S.  1106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda; 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel Alpendre  Seisdedos; 

8.  ■  197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
Arsenio  Travleso  y  Perez; 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oon- 
zalo  G.  Rodriguez; 

S.  1279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Montes; 

S.  1280  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Perelra; 

S.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee, 

S.  1471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Oonzalez; 

S.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nestor  Prleto; 

S.  1525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
R.  Garclni; 

S.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
E.  Oarclga; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias; 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petroflna  Co.  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W.  Harris; 

S.  1709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Martin  RuU;  del  Castillo; 

S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramlro 
de  la  Rlva  Dominguez;  and 

S.  1938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
Hipollto  Maytln. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  159  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rl- 
cardo  Vallejo  Samala; 

H.R.  4985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonla  Subias  Val; 

H.R.  7325.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Latham,  Albany,  Oreg.; 

H.R.  7427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsls;  and 

HR.  11131.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America. 


HOUSE  BHiLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  159.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce. 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ri- 
cardo  Vallejo  Samala; 

H.R.  4985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonla Subias  Val; 

H.R.  7427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Kolometroutsls;  and 

H.R.  11131.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7325.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Mr 
Robert  S.  Latham,  Albany,  Oreg.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morniiig  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
498,3.2171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill,  S.  2171, 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950.  ,so  as  to  accord  with 
certain  decisions  of  the  courts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  con.sideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thp 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  proper  that  the  pending  bill,  which 
attempts  to  breathe  life  into  the  mori- 
bund Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  should  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  Halloween  season.  This 
agency  is  a  part  of  that  debris  of  the 
witch  hunts  of  the  1950's,  the  so-called 
period  of  McCarthyism.  that  still  lingers 
with  us.  It  is  a  part  of  that  era  in  which 
a  number  of  practices  were  adopted 
which  seemed  necessary  for  the  national 
security,  but  which  would  have  shocked 
our  forefathers. 

When  the  Constitution  was  first 
proclaimed,  there  was  an  uproar  from 
llberty-lovlng  Americans  who  had  won 
the  Revolutionary  War.  They  forced 
down  the  throats  of  the  reactionaries  of 
that  period  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  They  made  the  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments  a  condition 
for  the  ratification  of  our  Constitution. 
Throughout  the  years,  we  have  affection- 
ately termed  those  first  10  amendmenUs 
to  our  Constitution  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

So  it  is  for  us  today  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  these  rights.  I  believe  It 
would  be  well  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  our  fellow  citizens,  to  re- 
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read  those  first  10  amendments.  I  am 
certain  that  those  lunatic  fringe  ex- 
tremists, rlghtwing  splinter  groups 
such  as  the  so-called  Liberty  Lobby,  the 
Manlon  Forum,  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety— or  "Birchsaps"  or  "Sons  of 
Birches,"  as  our  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  the  assistant 
minority  leader,  has  termed  them — have 
never  read  or  would  like  to  forget  those 
first  10  amendments. 

Many  of  the  nefarious  laws  of  the 
McCarthy  era  were  subsequently  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  maintain  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  civil  liberties,  his- 
torians of  the  future  will  credit  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  with 
playing  a  major  role  In  the  preservation 
of  our  traditional  concepts  of  individual 
liberty. 

We  have  recovered  somewhat  from 
that  era,  which  we  would  like  to  forget, 
of  pointless  suspicion,  fear,  character 
assassination,  and  ruined  careers.  The 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  im- 
fortunately,  Is  still  with  us. 

In  order  to  circumvent  the  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  virtually  nulli- 
fied the  powers  of  the  Boaid,  the  pending 
legislative  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  require  registra- 
tion by  the  members  of  organizations 
of  which  it  disapproves.  However,  It 
would  continue  the  oppiessive  power  of 
the  Board  to  label  voluntaiy  associations 
of  American  citizens  as  "Communist 
action"  or  "Communist  front"  organiza- 
tions. In  short,  this  bill  gives  the  five 
members  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  the  power  to  smear  any 
American  organization.  Puithermore. 
once  it  has  attached  an  ugly  label  to  a 
group  it  disliKea,  me  Board  could  require 
it  to  use  that  label  in  its  commimications 
with  the  public,  whether  by  mall  or  by 
electronic  broadcast.  This  comes  very 
close  to  empowering  a  goveiTiment 
agency  in  a  democracy  which  has  func- 
tioned largely  through  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation to  .otermine,  in  its  own  discre- 
tion, which  associations  may  exist  and 
which  may  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  17  years  since  its 
creation,  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  has  served  no  useful  purpose 
and  has  not  made  a  single  contribution 
to  the  welfare  or  safety  of  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  in  the  past  2  years  it  has  not  held  a 
meeting.  There  are  no  cases  pending 
before  it.  Apart  from  the  five  board  mem- 
bers, only  13  employees  remain.  Their 
average  salary  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy.  These 
employees  do  nothing  today  but  send 
messages  to  one  another  and  expend  en- 
t.-^y  once  or  twice  a  month  to  draw  their 
.salaries.  This  year  tins  boondoggle  is 
costing  taxpayers  more  than  $330,000 — 
all  completely  wasted  The  continued  ex- 
!>cnditure  of  taxpayers'  money  for  this 
absurd  boondoggle  is  unconscionable  at 
a  time  when  we  are  looking  for  ways  to 
save  taxpayers'  m.oney. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  urgency  in 
attempting  to  revive  th*s  virtually  dead 
agency?  Are  the  youth  of  America  im- 
periled? According  to  the  party's  own 
admi.ssion  and  the  best  estimates  from 
reliable  sources,  there  are  only  500  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Communist  Party 


between  the  ages  of  17  and  30 — approxi- 
mately 1  out  of  every  200,000. 

Furthermore,  according  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  who  should  know,  the  Commu- 
nist Paity  in  the  United  States  has  lost 
90  p>erc€nt  of  its  membership  since 
reaching  its  numerical  peak  strength  23 
years  ago.  The  FBI  report  is  that  there 
were  80,000  Communists  in  the  United 
States  in  1944.  The  Soviet  Red  Army  was 
crushing  Hitler's  "supermen"  in  Europe, 
and  in  America  there  was  tolerance  for 
home-grown  Communists.  At  present,  the 
FBI  estimates  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Communist  Party  has  nosedived  and 
is  between  8,000  and  10,000.  In  that  total 
of  8,000  or  10,000,  Mr.  President,  are  In- 
cluded those  FBI  agents  who  have  In- 
filtrated in  huge  numbers  and  are  mas- 
querading as  Communists.  Even  the  rag- 
tag secretary  of  the  ragtag  little  party 
that  may  have  8,000  to  10,000  members 
says  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  totals  10,000.  That  may  be  a  boast 
on  his  part.  He  would  not  be  minimizing 
the  number. 

At  most,  there  is  one  Communist  In  the 
United  States  for  eveo'  21,000  non- 
Communists,  the  odds  in  favor  of  free 
institution  being  21,000  to  1. 

Last  Sunday,  more  than  80,000  people 
crowded  in  the  Cleveland  stadium  to 
watch  the  Cleveland  Browns  win  a  pro- 
fessional football  game. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  was  not  there,  be- 
cause when  I  am  in  Cleveland  I  always 
attend  the  Cleveland  Browns  football 
games. 

Now,  taking  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoovers  calculations — and  I  believe 
them — then  all  of  three  people  in  that 
entire  crowd  of  80.000  might  be  Commu- 
nists. Do  we  need  new  legislation  now  to 
suppress  those  three  out  of  80,000  in  our 
entire  country?  Should  we  be  afraid  that 
those  few  will  harm  the  rest  of  us?  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  on  our  side  the  brains 
and  brawn  of  the  city  and  State  police, 
the  FBI,  the  Army.  Air  Force,  and 
Navy — never  forgetting  the  Marines.  Do 
we  need  the  five  men  on  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Boaid  and  some  13 
employees  feeding  at  the  public  trough 
to  the  extent  of  $26,000  each  per  year 
for  each  Board  member,  and  each  em- 
ployee drawing  down  an  average  salar>- 
of  approximately  $11,000  or  more  a  year, 
to  gallop  to  our  aid?  If  it  is  claimed  that 
we  no  longer  are  the  land  of  the  free,  let 
us  at  least  be  the  home  of  the  brave. 

In  that  connection,  when  I  hear  hys- 
terical talk  about  Communists  In  the 
Protestant  clergy,  on  the  faculties  of  our 
universities,  in  the  State  Department, 
and  even  infiltrating  PTA's  and  other 
neightwrhood  groups,  I  am  reminded  of 
a  httle  couplet: 

Last  night  I  saw  upon  the  stair 
A  little  man  who  w.^s  not  there. 
He  was  not  there  again  today. 
Oh.  how  I  wish  he  would  go  away. 

Mr.  President,  our  true  shield  against 
communism  lies  in  the  solid  common- 
sense  of  citizens  and  in  their  loyalty  to 
free  institutions.  That  shield  has  kept 
America  secure  and  free  for  more  than 
191  years;  and  It  Is  Just  as  strong  and 
free  now  as  it  ever  was. 

Fascists — such  as  that  group  of  colonels 
and  generals  who  overthrew  the  consti- 
tutional regime  in  Greece,  or  the  Fascists 


who  have  taken  over  in  the  Argentine 
Republic — and  Communists,  and  others 
who  seek  to  crush  by  force  those  who 
disagree  with  their  opinions,  are  doing 
an  evil.  That  was  the  method  of  the 
czars  of  Russia,  the  Bourbons  of  France, 
and  of  Adolf  Hitler  of  Germany.  They 
failed  miserably.  No  one  can  exterminate 
ideas  with  clubs:  they  only  scatter  them. 
Combat  wrong  opinions  with  right  opin- 
ions: combat  fallacies  with  facts.  Tliere 
Is  no  need  to  Import  Into  our  country 
and  to  Impose  on  a  free  people  the  tech- 
niques of  communism,  fascism,  and  other 
forms  of  totalitarianism,  as  we  would  be 
doing  if  the  pending  bill  were  agreed  to. 

Those  supporting  this  proposed 
amendment  claim  that  it  would  put  the 
original  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
in  line  with  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. This,  of  course,  is  facetious,  for 
the  powers  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  would  remain  unrestnct.ed 
and  vague.  It  is  a  blatant  attempt  to 
revise  the  SACB  and  give  it  even  greater 
power.  It  bears  the  taint  of  McCarthyism 
and  it  gives  a  politically  appointed  Board 
the  right  to  freely  smear,  libel,  and  slan- 
der any  group  or  organization  of  Amer- 
icans, 

When  the  SACB  was  created  in  1950, 
it  was  a  bad  idea.  That  was  my  opinion 
then;  that  is  my  opinion  now.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  change  my  opinion.  In- 
stead, the  evidence  clearly  and  convinc- 
ingly shows  an  effort  to  introduce  totali- 
tarian uniformity  into  political  thinking. 
The  existence  of  the  Board  continues  to 
be  a  challenge  to  the  basic  principles  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life  of  our  Re- 
public. 

In  1950.  when  President  Truman  ve- 
toed the  McCarran-Walter  Act  which 
created  this  bureaucratic  monstrosity,  he 
said  in  his  veto  message : 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  merely 
ineffective  and  unworkable;  they  represent 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to"  our  insu- 
tutlons. 

His  warning  has  been  validated  in 
numerous  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  all  but  nullified  the  effective- 
ness of  the  legislation. 

In  that  same  message  President  Tru- 
man simply  and  concisely  articulated 
the  essence  of  freedom  of  speech  In  our 
society  when  he  wrote : 

We  can  and  we  ■will  prevent  espionage, 
sabotage,  or  other  actions  endangering  our 
national  security.  But  we  would  betray  our 
finest  traditions  if  we  attempted,  as  this  bill 
would  attempt,  to  curb  the  simple  expression 
of  opinion.  This  we  should  never  do,  no  mat- 
ter how  distasteful  the  opinion  may  be  to 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  The  course 
proposed  by  this  bill  woiild  delight  the  Com- 
munists, for  it  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  of  our  claim  to  stiind  for 
freedom  In  the  world. 

And  what  kind  of  effect  would  these  pro- 
visions have  on  the  normal  expression  of 
political  views?  Obviously,  If  this  law  were 
on  the  statute  books,  the  part  of  prudence 
would  be  to  avoid  saying  anything  that 
might  be  construed  by  someone  as  not  devi- 
ating sufficiently  from  the  current  Commu- 
nist propaganda  line  And  since  no  one  could 
be  sure  In  advance  what  views  were  safe  to 
express,  the  Ine'vltable  tendency  would  be 
to  express  no  views  on  controversial  subjects. 

The  result  could  only  be  to  reduce  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  our  political  life — 
an  outcome  that  the  Communists  would  hap- 
pily   welcome,    but   that   free    men    should 
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abhor.  .  .  .  We  need  not  fear  the  expresalon 
of  Ideas — we  do  need  to  fear  their  suppres- 
sion. 

I  have  joined  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pboxmire] 
In  introducing  legislation  which  would 
aboUsh  the  SACB.  This  bill,  S.  2146,  is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  It  would  transfer  to  the 
Justice  Department  all  Board  activities 
and  it  would  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  designate  an  Independent  oflBcer 
or  agency  within  the  Department  to  han- 
dle these  activities.  Frankly,  in  my  view, 
that  is  the  legislative  proposal  we  should 
be  considering.  May  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  on  his  leadership  in 
making  the  public  aware  of  this  attempt 
to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  the  SACB 
and  in  the  effort  to  recommit  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  President,  no  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
this  legislative  proposal.  The  committee 
report  contains  no  explanation  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  no  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  no  explanation  of  the 
changes  that  it  would  make  in  existing 
law.  Neither  the  Justice  Department  nor 
any  other  executive  agency  was  asked 
for  its  opinion  of  the  bill.  Any  legislative 
proposal  to  strengthen  or  perpetuate 
the  outmoded,  un-American  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  should  be  the 
subject  of  thorough  hearings  before 
being  brought  before  the  Senate  for  de- 
bate and  vote, 

Mr.  President,  if  the  same  energj-  that 
is  being  put  behind  the  proposed  amend- 
ment were  devoted  to  the  enactment  of 
the  administration's  programs  to  alle- 
viate poverty,  to  promote  civil  rights. 
and  to  provide  for  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  all  our  citizens— instead  of 
wasting  our  time  arguing  on  this  pro- 
posal— this  CQuntrj'  would  be  better 
served. 

Communism  feeds  upon  the  tragic 
conditions  of  poverty,  injustice,  igno- 
rance, and  disease.  The  future  safety  of 
this  country  against  the  aggressions  of 
communism  lies  with  a  patriotic,  con- 
structive, informed  citizenrj'  that  holds 
to  the  idea  that  the  best  insurance 
against  communism  is  the  American 
family  that  is  well  housed,  well  fed.  and 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  security 
for  the  future. 

Involuntary  tmemployment.  as  we  well 
know,  is  a  great  moral  wrong,  and  it 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  country  like 
this.  We  should  be  spending  our  time 
in  trying  to  overcome  that  problem. 

The  future  safety  of  this  country  de- 
pends on  citizens  and  leaders  who  real- 
ize that  hunger,  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment pave  the  way  to  communism. 
Those  who  have  appropriated  the  issue 
of  communism  to  serve  their  political 
ends  are  poor  reeds  to  lean  on  in  a  fight 
against  communism.  These  are  the  men 
who  will  be  found  continually  voting 
on  the  side  of  the  powerful  special  in- 
terests. They  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  vote  against  all  measures  to 
make  life  better  for  more  people  and  to 
Insulate  them  against  communism — 
protection  against  dependency  in  old 
age.  unemployment,  and  occupational 
hazards,  protection  for  their  life  sav- 


ings, decent  housing,  medical  care  at  a 
price  they  can  afford  to  pay,  farm  pro- 
grams based  on  the  knowledge  that  a 
healthy  agriculture  is  potent  insurance 
against  communism,  the  blessings  of 
electricity  on  the  farm,  the  right  of  labor 
to  bargain  for  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
it  helps  to  create  and  the  extension  of 
educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  briefly 
on  the  sort  of  legislative  proposals  that 
have  done  so  much  good  In  the  past.  We 
should  think  about  and  work  on  amend- 
ments to  such  proposals  at  the  present 
time,  rather  than  waste  time  discussing 
a  bill  such  as  the  pending  legislative 
proposal, 

Mr.  President,  let  us  at  all  times  mani- 
fest the  pioneering  spirit  of  free  and 
courageous  men  and  women  intent  on 
maintaining  our  way  of  life  and  adher- 
ing to  those  sacred  guarantees  in  our 
Constitution.  Let  us  reafBrm  the  ideals 
and  principles  that  have  made  our  Na- 
tion the  hope  of  the  world.  As  one  who 
despises  Communists,  communism,  and 
Communist  methods,  I  Join  with  other 
Senators  in  urging  that  this  scarecrow 
agency,  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  be  discarded  along  with  all  ves- 
tiges of  totalitarianism  in  our  society.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  pending  bill  be 
recommitted. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1968— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  .submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  iH.R.  11456)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  17,  1967,  pp.  29030- 
29031.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr,  President.  I  had 
notified  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  that  the  re- 
port would  be  taken  up  at  1  o'clock.  He 
is  detained  on  another  ofiBcial  matter, 
from  which  he  cannot  excuse  himself 
this  time,  I  am  advised  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  with  the  report.  I 
know,  also,  that  he  has  no  strong  excep- 
tion to  any  of  the  action  that  resulted 
from  the  conference  report, 

Mr.  President,  in  resolving  the  differ- 
ences in  H.R.  11456,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  for 
1968.  the  conferees  arrived  at  a  total  of 
$1,582  million.  This  is  $139,4  million 
under  1967,  $136.7  million  under  the  1968 
estimates,  and  $69.5  million  under  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  It  is  $51.7  mil- 
lion over  the  House  bill. 


It  might  be  helpful  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators  if  I  summarize  briefly 
the  principal  changes  from  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill. 

The  funds  provided  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  construction  of  the  ocean- 
ographic  vessel  were  deleted  and  the  con- 
ference report  refers  to  its  postponement 
"pending  a  comprehensive  review  of 
oceanographic  research  programs 
throughout  the  Government."  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  did  not  recede  one  bit  in 
their  interest  in  oceanographic  vessels 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  However,  there  is  a 
program  of  comprehensive  review  that 
we  believe  will  be  of  value,  and  we  re- 
ceded for  the  time  being. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  able  to  retain  in  conference  ap- 
proximately $36  million  over  the  House 
bill  of  urgently  needed  funds  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  ensuring 
aviation  safety  by  provision  of  additional 
manpower  and  electronic  and  other 
equipment.  It  Is  significant  to  note,  too, 
that  in  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  are  included 
these  words : 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
Congress  should  maintain  a  continuing  sur- 
veillance over  aviation  safety  and  call  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  present 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  aviation  safety  standards. 

The  Senate  conferees  consider  this  a 
very  grave  matter,  indeed,  and  believe 
that  the  bill  does  not  carry  enough  funds 
for  the  urgent  and  demanding  needs  of 
aviation  safety.  The  subcommittee  in- 
tends to  pursue  this  further  and  to  urge 
early  consideration  of  this  matter.  We 
will  do  that,  of  course,  through  chan- 
nels; and  the  House  is  interested  in  the 
matter,  also. 

The  funds  for  the  grants-in-aid  for 
airports  for  1968  were  compromised  at 
$70  million,  a  split  between  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate  versions,  which  were  $65  mil- 
lion and  $75  million,  respectively. 

In  conclusion,  the  House  conferees  re- 
jected the  $2  million  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  for  the  auto-on- 
train  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  remainder  of  the 
picture  is  that  the  House  has  adopted 
the  conference  report.  One  matter — an 
item  pertaining  to  the  State  of  Montana, 
was  rejected  by  the  House  on  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  floor.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield! 
will  address  himself  to  that  subject.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  !Mr.  Holland  1  has 
.some  questions,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  so  that  he  may  make  a 
statement  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Would  It 
not  be  appropriate  to  proceed  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  and  then 
to  consideration  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
believe  we  can  call  on  matters  as  we  see 
fit.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  months,  Senator  Metcalf,  Con- 
gressmen Olsen  and  Battin.  and  I  have 
been  attempting  to  assist  the  people  of 
Libby,  Mont.,  in  improving  the  airport 
facilities  in  that  community. 

The  present  Llbby  airport  is  federally 
owned  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  field  is  2,700 
feet  in  length  with  a  sod-and-rock  sur- 
face. At  the  northeast  end  of  the  field, 
there  is  a  fence  which  amounts  to  an 
obstruction,  and  on  the  southwest  end  of 
the  field  is  a  large  growth  of  pine  and  fir 
trees  which  comprise  a  considerable  ob- 
struction. 

The  construction  of  Libby  Dam  now  In 
progress  near  Llbby,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$377  million,  has  brought  about  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heavj'  use  of  this 
antiquated  airport  by  aircraft  not  nor- 
mally suited  for  this  type  field.  A  num- 
ber of  twin-engine  aircraft  owned  by  the 
Federpl  Government  and  by  the  various 
construction  companies  involved  with 
the  dam  are  now  utilizing  this  field  which 
does  not  meet  minimum  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  standards.  This  is  a  hazard- 
ous procedure. 

In  February  of  this  year,  correspond- 
ence was  received  from  Brig.  Gen.  H.  G. 
Woodbury,  Jr.,  Office  of  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army,  in  which  he  stated 
that: 

The  air  strip  waa  originally  located  to 
.serve  light  single-engine  aircraft  used  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  fire  p>atrol.  It  also  served 
satisfactorily  for  local  owners  of  light  planes 
and  was  accepted  as  the  Llbby  Airport, 

As  such  It  has  been  x^sed  by  contractors' 
airplanes  and  airplanes  under  contract  to 
the  tJ,S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as  weather 
and  ground  conditions  permitted.  However. 
the  length  and  surfacing  of  the  runway,  ap- 
proach zones,  and  angle  of  approach  are  not 
idequate  for  twin-engine  aircraft.  Federal 
Artatlon  Agency  representatives  advise  that 
the  air  strip  does  not  conform  to  minimum 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  standards  for  air- 
ports to  serve  small  aircraft  operating  under 
visual  flight  rules  Because  of  adjacent  ter- 
rain and  developments,  the  air  strip  cannot 
be  reoriented  tc  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards. The  Forest  Service  has  requested  the 
;  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  place  information 
in  the  Airmen's  Guide  to  the  effect  that  the 
Llbby  air  strip  is  not  recommended  for  u«e 
by  airplanes  with  a  gross  wheel  load  over 
12.500  pounds 

With  the  start  of  Llbby  Project,  larger 
planes  have  been  using  the  airstrip  in  In- 
creasing numbers.  This  has  created  serious 
.<;afety  problems  as  the  runway  has  deterio- 
rated rapidly  under  increased  use  by  heavier 
airplanes.  The  original  limited  capability  of 
the  facility  is  thus  further  aggravated  by 
maintenance  problems.  In  addition  to  these 
restrictions  on  the  air  strip,  operations  are 
,<;everely  limited  by  ground  fog  many  days 
of  the  year. 

The  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
quires that  any  airstrips  generally  available 
to  the  public  which  are  constructed  with 
project  funds  must  conform  to  minimum 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  standards.  Since 
any  rehabilitation  of  the  existing  airstrip 
would  Btin  not  meet  the  minimum  standards, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  participate  in 
such  a  venture. 

Other  more  suitable  sites  for  an  airport 
exist  In  the  vicinity  of  Llbby  Dam.  Such  sites 
are  located  on  Forest  Service  lands.  If  the 
Forest  Service  will  make  lands  available  for 
an  airport  that  will  meet  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  standards  and  Lincoln  County  and 
the  City  of  Llbby  agree  to  the  8lt«,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  participate  !n  such  a  project 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  The  Division 
and  District  Engineers  have  been  Instructed 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  local  interests  with  a  view  toward 
developing  such  a  project. 

Following  this,  the  Montana  Aeronau- 
tics Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the 
town  of  Libby  and  Lincoln  County,  took 


action  to  form  a  Joint  city-county  airport 
board, 

A  request  for  aid  was  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  during 
April,  and  sometime  later,  approval  for 
aid  in  the  amount  of  some  53,2  percent  of 
construction  costs  of  the  airport  was 
made. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  available 
under  its  appropriation  for  Libby  Dam 
$132,000  for  construction  of  an  airfield 
required  to  .service  Goverrunent-owned 
and  contractor  aircraft. 

A  survey  was  financed  by  the  town  of 
Libby  and  the  State  of  Montana  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  an  adequate  airfield  for 
Libby.  It  was  originally  estimated  that 
$270,000  would  be  required.  The  Coi-ps  of 
Engineers  later  advised  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana that,  in  their  opinion,  an  additional 
$65,000  would  be  needed  for  a  total  cost 
estimate  of  $335,547.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  is  prepared  to  assist 
to  the  extent  of  $177,940,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  prepared  to  contribute 
$132,300,  and  the  State  of  Montana  has 
guaranteed  an  additional  $32,000  as 
needed  to  insure  completion  of  this  air- 
port. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  town  of  Libby  is  a  community  of 
some  2.800  people,  located  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Montana  in  a  mountain- 
ous area.  It  is  90  miles  from  Kalispell, 
the  nearest  community  of  any  size.  Air 
transportation  to  this  town  is  vitally 
essential  during  the  next  few  years  while 
the  dam  is  under  construction,  as  well 
as  to  serve  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
surrounding  area  in  future  years. 

The  need  for  the  airport  is  now.  Un- 
opened bids  are  on  hand  at  this  time 
which  will  allow  Immediate  initiation  of 
construction,  and  all  interested  parties 
are  willing  to  proceed  with  this  very  im- 
portant project. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, there  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  had  authority  under  the  current 
law  to  proceed  in  this  arrangement  with- 
out additional  language  being  enacted 
into  law.  With  this  in  mind,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Sena- 
tor Metcalf  and  I  proposed  that  the  fol- 
lowing lanpuage  be  'dded  to  the  trans- 
portation appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968: 

Provided,  That  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Llbby  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  Montana 
may  be  used  In  the  construction  of  an  air- 
craft landing  strip  at  Kelley  Flats,  Montana. 
In  participation  with  local  Interests  and  other 
Federal  agencies  in  a  manner  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

This  language  would  not  have  required 
the  expenditure  of  any  additional  funds. 
The  purpose  was  to  permit  construction 
of  Libby  Airport  to  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible  utilizing  funds  from  the  Corps 
of  Aj-my  Engineers — who.  I  might  add. 
are  the  principal  users  of  the  airport — 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
which  Is  the  proper  agency  to  enhance 
airport  facilities  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  the  local  authorities  who  have  been 
demonstrating  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate. 

This  airport  is  needed;  it  is  vital  to  the 
construction  of  Llbby  Dam;  it  will  re- 
place a  substandard,  unsafe  airport  now 
being  used,  and  in  the  long  run  will  be 
economical. 


If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  proceeds  to 
construct  an  airstrip,  other  than  the  pro- 
posed Kelley  Flats  project,  at  the  cost  of 
over  S132.000.  for  using  during  dam  con- 
struction, this  airstrip  will  be  abandoned 
in  less  than  7  years.  There  will  be  no 
residual  value  to  the  community,  to  the 
State,  or  to  the  Nation.  I  submit  that  thia 
is  false  economy. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  in  the  House  on 
yesterday,  I  am  asking  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees  to  recede  from  the 
Senate  position  on  this  matter.  We  will 
proceed  at  a  later  date  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assure  Libby  an  airport  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  been  pro- 
vided with  a  statement  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  regard- 
ing this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Project  Description 

Llbby  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  multiple-pur- 
pose project  planned  on  the  Kootenai  River 
in  northwestern  Montana,  is  a  key  element 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  development 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  in  the  interest 
of  flood  control,  pK>wer  generation,  recrea- 
tion and  related  water  uses.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  development  is  8377.000,000  with 
a  benefit-cost  ratio  1.6  to  1.  The  construc- 
tion schedule  is  scheduled  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Canada-Dnlted  States  Co- 
lumbla  River  Treaty  which  requires  full 
storage  operations  within  seven  years  after 
staj-t  of  the  construction. 

The  transportation  net  In  the  Kootenai 
River  and  Fisher  River  Valleys  is  marginal  at 
best  The  only  air  facility  of  value  in  the  area 
la  located  at  Kallspel,  Montana,  which  is  con- 
nected to  Llbby  by  nearly  100  miles  of  sec- 
ondary roads  over  mountainous  terrain.  The 
nearest  city  served  by  scheduled  airlines  Is 
Spokane,  Washington,  which  is  approjd- 
niately  150  miles  by  a  secondary  road  net- 
work. 

At  all  large  Isolated  projects  of  this  type, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  usually  constructs 
temporary,  unsurfaced.  minimal  air  strips  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dam  site  xo  assist  m&n- 
ngement  control,  expedite  survey  and  In- 
spection operations  and  for  limited  supply 
depot  c^eratlons.  These  strips  are  without 
lights  and  control  facilities  and  are  not  op- 
erational In  bad  weather  and  do  not  con- 
tain the  air  management  safety  repair  fa- 
cilities of  PAA  type  airfields.  Such  a  landing 
strip  at  Llbby  project  would  cost  9132,300. 

The  Government  can  Justify  such  an  ex- 
penditure on  the  basis  of  savings  of  trans- 
portation to  the  Government  employees  and 
contractors  on  the  project.  This  expenditure 
would  provide  the  minimal  strip  which  could 
be  enlarged  by  participation  with  PAA  and 
the  Libby-Llncoln  County  Airport  Board  to 
provide  a  larger  landing  "field  built  to  FAA 
specification  In  the  vicinity  of  Kelley  Flats. 
The  larger  landing  field  will  result  in  addi- 
tional direct  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  will  provide  a  permanent  airport 
lnst.ead  of  one  which  will  be  abandoned  in  7 
to  10  years.  The  larger  field  will  not  cost  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  any  more  money  than  will 
be  spent  without  the  Kelley  Flata  PAA  Proj- 
ect The  current  estimate  cost  of  the  larger 
landing  field  Is  $335,550:  FAA  would  contrib- 
ute 0.53%  of  the  bid  amount  which  based  on 
this  estimate  is  $177,940:  the  Corps  of  E:ngl- 
neers.  participation  would  be  $132,300  leaving 
$25  000.  to  be  supplied  by  Llbby-Llncoln 
County  Board,  The  Montana  Aeronautics 
Commission   has    agreed    to   furnish    up    to 
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«32,0OO  and  their  funds  will  be  available  In 
February  1968. 

Many  specific  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
Government 

1.  Maintenance  of  the  strip  will  be  respon- 
sibility of  local  Interests. 

2.  Government  will  receive  free  use  of  fa- 
cility for  life  of  project — 100  years. 

3.  The  Increased  airstrip  capacity  will  pro- 
vide a  local  facility  capable  of: 

(ai  Landing  supply  aircraft  with  equip- 
ment, maintenance  goods  and  large  volumes 
of  critical  supplies. 

( b  I  Providing  a  facility  irom  which  de- 
pendable scheduled  air  service  can  be  pro- 
vided thereby  greatly  reducing  the  charter 
costs  and  ground  transportation  costs  for 
the  100  contractors  and  the  Government 
agencies  Involved.  This  service  alone  would 
pay  for  the  project. 

\C)  Providing  a  reliable  air  medical  evacu- 
ation facility  which  will  reduce  contractor 
Insiirance  costs  and  Government  costs. 

id)  Providing  a  basic  helicopter  and  small 
aircraft  center  with  maintenance  facilities 
for  the  project  area  which  will  greatly  re- 
duce costs  of  air  rental  services  presently 
provided  from  Spokane  and  Kallspell. 

These  basic  cost  reduction  features  will 
reduce  direct  Government  costs  well  in  ex- 
cess of  the  $310,000  PAA  and  Corps  of  Engl- 
ners  estimated  costs.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
100  contractors  will  be  able  to  reduce  his  bid 
costs  on  Government  contracts  because  of 
the  reduced  air  freight  costs,  air  lease  costs. 
Insurance  costs,  ground  transportation  costs, 
maintenance  parts  Inventory  costs,  and  Im- 
proved management  time. 

There  Is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the  host 
of  service  enterprises,  subcontractors,  sales- 
men, transporters,  equipment  installations, 
testing  and  maintenance  personnel  and  sec- 
ondary Industries  which  vrtll  use  this  facility 
during  the  construction  phase  and  after  the 
project  Is  completed.  The  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  taxes  wUl  pay  for  this  airfield 
development  many  times  during  the  100-year 
life  of  the  project. 

It  Is  f>oor  economy  not  to  provide  this 
authority  for  the  Corp»s  of  Engineers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Kelley  Plats  Airport  Project. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Bart- 
LETT  in  the  chair  i.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  congratulate  him, 
first,  for  having  retained  so  much  of  the 
program  voted  by  the  Senate  for  avia- 
tion safety.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
that  is  a  matter  of  critical  importance 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
was  a  team  effort  that  kept  the  money. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  My  comments,  how- 
ever, will  be  relative  to  the  auto-on-train 
project,  which  was  elinunaced  by  the 
conference. 

The  House  report  considered  the  item 
for  the  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion research  and  development  and 
specifically  denied  $3,511,000  for  the 
auto-on-train  project.  The  report  stated: 

The  committee  fails  to  understand  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  finance  a  project 
of  this  nature  during  the  period  of  high  Fed- 
eral deQrlt. 

I  believe  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Rice,  presi- 
dent of  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road, in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Department  of  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  which 
appears  on  page  646  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord, very  clearly  points  up  the  reason 
why  the  railroad  could  not  undertake 
such  a  project.  The  Office  of  High-Speed 


Ground  Transportation  in  May  1966,  had 
made  the  first  contact  with  the  railroad, 
at  which  time  the  Department  advised 
that  it  was  interested  in  contracting 
with  a  railroad  company  to  perform  such 
a  demonstration  project,  and  further  ad- 
vised that  its  analysis  indicated  that 
such  service  between  the  northeastern 
area  of  our  country  and  Florida  offered 
the  greatest  potential.  Since  the  initial 
contact,  the  railroad  has  been  working 
very  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  develop  feasibility 
studies  which  to  date  are  most  favorable. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Rice's  testimony: 

The  next  question  is  why  don't  we  do  it 
ourselves,  why  don't  we  put  up  this  money 
and  try  this  train  as  an  experiment.  I  will 
tell  you  why. 

We  merged  two  railroads  the  first  of  July, 
the  Seaboard  and  the  Coastline.  Putting 
these  two  railroads  together  In  the  next  5 
years  according  to  the  engineers'  estimate 
we  are  going  to  spend  S66  million  In  fixed 
facilities  to  make  two  railroads  into  one  by 
putting  up  the  connecting  tracks,  the  yards, 
and  what-have-you  to  operate. 

"We  will  save  money,  yes,  over  a  period  of 
time  but  It  will  take  a  tremendous  cash  out- 
lay to  start  with.  Our  long-term  debt  now 
is  $401  million.  Our  fixed  charges  per  year  are 
$19.6  million.  Our  new  equipment  purchases 
this  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  this,  is  better  than  $80  million. 
We  are  getting  2.150  boxcars  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  We  have  already  got- 
ten 600  covered  hoppers.  We  have  already 
gotten  16  locomotives.  We  Just  don't  have 
gambling  money.  That  is  the  very  plain  fact. 
You  can't  take  the  gross  risk  money  and  go 
to  the  horseraces  with  it.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can't  do  this  Job.  We  think  It  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success  but  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  freight  shipper  needing  the  equip- 
ment he  needs,  and  I  hope  continues  to  need, 
that  we  experiment  In  passenger  service  when 
we  need  to  spend  this  money.  And  by  the  way. 
I  must  say  In  buying  this  equipment  we  don't 
have  the  necessary  capital  to  make  the  down- 
payment  on  it. 

We  are  going  Into  100  percent  financing  or 
leasing  it.  I  can't  recommend  that  we  take 
any  money  and  gamble  with  it  when  we  have 
to  go  Into  100  percent  financing  of  freight 
equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public. 

I  think  that  was  an  excellent  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Rice  as  to  why  the  railroads 
could  not  undertake  this  themselves  and 
why  they  were  glad  to  go  along  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
trying  out  this  project. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  Senate  restored  $2 
million  for  the  project  which,  unfortu- 
nately, was  deleted  in  conference,  al- 
though I  understand  that  the  Senate 
conferees  fought  very  hard  for  retention 
of  the  $2  raUlion. 

Now,  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
project  is  $7.4  million,  and  I  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  either  committed  or  obligated  some 
$3,884,000  previously  appropriated.  Thus, 
the  additional  funds  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1968  would  have  completed  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  lor  this  project. 

Of  the  committed  or  obligated  funds 
previously  authorized,  some  $2  million 
are  already  spend  and  nonrecoverable, 
and  if  the  project  is  abandoned,  this 
total  amount  will  be  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  confer- 
ence only  to  defer  the  project,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  all  but  $800,000  will  be  recov- 
ered after  the  project  is  completed. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  record,  I  ask 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  STENNIS]  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  conferees  merely  deleted 
the  appropriation  for  the  auto-on-train 
project  in  view  of  the  present  difficult 
budgetary  situation  and  the  attitude  of 
the  other  body,  and  that  consideration 
may  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  these 
funds  in  future  appropriations,  either 
supplemental  or  regular. 

I  shall  ask  that  question  first  and  then 
later  I  shall  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  question 
has  to  do  with  whether  there  are  any 
restrictions? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  'Whether  there  is  any 
abandonment  of  the  project. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  abandon- 
ment of  the  project  as  far  as  the  Senate 
committee  is  concerned.  The  matter 
would  be  open  to  consideration  for  in- 
clusion in  future  bills.  We  could  not  bind 
any  future  committee  or  Congress  in  any 
way.  'We  did  not  learn  any  new  facts 
about  it  that  would  cause  us  to  change 
our  minds  about  the  project. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  confirms  my  understanding. 

My  second  question  is:  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  there  is  no  restriction 
placed  upon  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation as  to  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  previously  committed  or  obligated; 
that  is,  out  of  the  appropriation  made 
last  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  refer  to  the  amount, 
which  the  Senator  has  already  stated, 
in  round  numbers  of  about  $2  million 
spent  from  previously  appropriated 
funds,  and  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1.8  million  that  is  not  actually 
spent  yet,  although  there  may  have  been 
negotiations  that  more  or  less  commit 
the  funds.  There  is  that  much  money  in 
the  pipeline,  as  that  word  is  used 

No;  we  did  not  put  any  restriction  on 
expenditures  of  previously  appropriated 
funds.  In  fairness.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  Department  will  have  to  make  a 
judgment,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  whether 
it  is  wise  to  spend  that  $1.8  mlHion,  in 
view  of  what  hapjjened  here. 

I  think  Congress  should  require  them 
to  make  'hat  judgment.  I  do  not  want 
to  lessen  that  responsibility;  but,  there 
Is  no  restriction. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
agree  with  him  on  his  statement.  The 
puipose  of  my  colloquy  was  to  bring  out 
the  points  that  have  already  been 
brought  out  by  the  questions  and  answers 
of  the  chairman,  and  further  to  accen- 
tuate the  point  that  the  whole  program  is 
based  upon  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  effort  to  try 
out  a  program  for  the  longer  lines,  in 
this  instance,  one  from  'V^'ashington  to 
Jacksonville,  as  contrasted  with  the  other 
program  financed  by  the  bill  for  the  more 
heavily  populated  areas  between  'Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  and  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  I  would  not  want  it  to 
appear  at  all  as  though  this  matter  had 
been  initiated  by  the  railroad  companies 
but,  instead,  that  this  is  truly  a  Federal 
experiment  in  what  it  regards  as  worth- 
while experimentation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

X  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
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ida  iMr.  SmathersI,  who  is  interested  in 
this  matter  and  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  merely  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
senior  colleague  In  that  which  he  has 
said,  and  particularly  his  concern  about 
the  future  of  this  particular  program.  I, 
like  him  and  others,  think  that  this  is 
a  very  meritorious  program  and  hope 
there  will  be  time  to  reactivate  it  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottJ  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him.  He 
is  interested  in  this  bill.  He  has  made  a 
real  contribution  to  putting  it  together, 
and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  My  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Florida  who  have 
spoken  to  it.  I  think  that  what  we  want 
to  be  assured  of  is  that  while  the  con- 
ference report  states,  "and  deletes  all 
funds  for  the  auto-on-train  program."  it 
does  not  say  anything  beyond  that.  I 
would  assume,  then,  it  means  whatever 
imobligated  funds  they  might  have  on 
hand  may  be  spent  imder  the  authority 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  previous  situations. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  expressed  him- 
self on  that,  that  the  Department  of 
Trainsportatlon  should  take  and  make  a 
decision  with  respect  to  what  they  are 
going  to  do  in  view  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  funds  in  the  bill.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
position? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  my  idea  about 
it  Those  are  my  sentiments.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  because,  particularly  in  the  testi- 
mony, which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland]  read  from,  of  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  lines,  there  has 
lately — very  lately — been  some  interest 
by  outside  people  in  perhaps  contribut- 
ing to  this  particular  program.  It  might 
be  possible  that  with  what  money  is  left 
or  unobligated,  we  might  be  able  to  ad- 
vance the  program  qult«  a  way,  when  we 
consider  the  passenger  train  abandon- 
ments caused  by  the  actions  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  think  it  Is  very  important  for  Con- 
gress to  look  at  this  particular  trans- 
portation situation  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern. 

Apaln  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sLsslppi  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  MLssls-^ippi  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  Interest. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
distance  between  'Washington  and  Jack- 
sonville was  chosen,  as  I  understand  It, 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  being  the 
proper  place  for  tning  out  this  experi- 
ment, because  'Washington  is  a  sort  of 
funnel  through  which  people  can  bring 
their  cars  from  the  entire  Northeast,  and 
Jacksonville  is  the  gateway  In  Florida 
and  is  a  sort  of  funnel  into  which  cars 
can  be  delivered  and  then  distributed  as 


people  may  wish  to  drive  into  any  part 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  or  into  the  nearby 
areas  of  Georgia  or  Alabama. 

If  this  proves  to  be  successful.  It  should 
open  the  door  to  similar  programs  along 
similar  mileage  lines.  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, of  mileage  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  or  from  Chicago,  111.,  to 
Denver,  where  the  population  is  not 
dense,  as  it  is  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board from  'Washington  to  Boston,  but 
where  the  distances  are  great  and  still 
people  would  want  to  take  their  auto- 
mobiles along  with  them  so  that  they 
could  enjoy  their  sightseeing  more,  and 
to  which  they  can  look  forward. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  very  fine  declara- 
tions on  this  matter. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson].  who 
is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
a  very  valuable  one.  too.  and  who  has 
worked  hard  on  this  bill  and  on  preced- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  shall  be  brief. 

First  of  all.  I  suggest  to  the  Senate, 
particularly  for  the  Record,  that  this  has 
been  a  difficult  bill  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  a  new  Depart- 
ment and  it  Is  therefore  hard  to  evaluate 
and  make  comparisons. 

I  think  the  conference  report  came  out 
with  the  best  possible  solution  to  some 
of  the  problems — and  there  are  many 
evohing  problems  In  the  Department. 
There  were  some  items  the  Senate  would 
like  to  have  had  in  the  bill,  but  a  con- 
ference is  a  conference — it  is  a  compro- 
mise. 'W'hen  we  talk  about  whether  we 
should  delete,  postpone,  or  cut  some- 
thing out.  it  becomes  a  matter  of  policy. 
Sometimes,  when  the  money  is  not  given 
In  an  appropriation,  the  tendency  is  to 
say,  "Well.  Congress  did  not  want  It." 

Sometimes  that  is  not  true  at  all.  It 
is  merely  that  it  was  postponed  or  tem- 
porarily stated,  "Let  it  wait.  This  Is 
something  which  can  wait." 

Among  those  in  which  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested, of  course,  was  the  construction 
of  an  oceanographic  vessel.  I  see  in  the 
report  that  it  stated  they  sought  a  post- 
ponement of  it.  In  effect,  pending  com- 
prehensive review  of  research  programs 
throughout  the  Government. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  there 
is  a  review  program.  Congress  passed 
the  bill  which  created  the  President's 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources.  I  am  a  member  of 
it.  as  is  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire TMr.  Cotton].  They  are  making 
this  review  and  expect  to  make  a  report 
to  Congress  no  later  than  next  April  or 
thereabouts.  'We  would  have  to  take  a 
comprehensive  look  at  what  we  are  going 
to  do  in  this  long-neglected  field  of 
oceanography.  'We  are  hopeful  and 
rather  sure  that  the  report  will  recom- 
mend more  oceanographic  vessels.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  build  such  a  vessel, 
particularly  when  it  is  a  custom-built 
job  such  as  an  oceanographic  vessel  is. 
We  are  hopeful — the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, myself,  and  the  rest  of  us — that 
we  might  get  started  now  and  then  It 


would  be  ready  when  the  report  would 
recommend  it. 

However,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
f lom  Mississippi  now.  I  assume  the  coa- 
ference  actually  to  mean  what  it  ftald. 
that  this  is  a  postponement;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Yes  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  what  the  sentiments 
of  House  and  Sena;e  conferees  are  for  an 
oceanographic  vessel.  I  think  there  will 
possibly  be  one  or  more  of  them  for  the 
Coast  Guard;  but  there  is  a  survey,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  in  progress,  and  as 
I  have  stated,  while  the  Senator  from 
'Washington  was  coming  into  the  Cham- 
ber, we  did  not  abandon  our  position 
there — that  one  was  needed  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Further,  as  the  Senator  says,  the 
science  of  oceanography  has  long  been 
neglected.  Time  has  run  out,  and  I  hope 
we  will  push  forward  on  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Cotton]  who  is  a  member  of  the 
conference  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  bill  in  Its  preparation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  my  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  very  little  to  add, 
The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
were  faithful  in  doing  the  best  they  could 
to  present  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senate. 

Personally,  I  happen  to  be,  from  the 
beginning,  one  who  believed  and  wanted 
to  see  the  auto-on-train  project  con- 
tinued without  urmecessary  delay,  and 
brought  to  a  final  consummation.  Very 
naturally  I  was  one  who.  with  the  other 
conferees,  made  an  earnest  and  honest 
effort — and  I  assure  the  Senate  it  was  an 
earnest  effort — to  secure  that  result.  In 
the  case  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  is  particularly  embarrasised 
about  that  situation,  because  we  did  re- 
tain funds,  although  we  did  not  retain  all 
of  the  funds  by  any  manner  of  means, 
for  the  continued  development  of  the 
northeast  corridor. 

I  want  to  assure  Senators,  I  want  to 
assure  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and 
all  those  interested  that,  as  far  as  this 
Senator  was  concerned,  he  was  not  for 
one  moment  selling  out  the  Florida  route 
in  order  to  save  a  northeast  route. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  v.-Ul  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  moment? 
Mr.  COTTON  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  just  want  to  express 
mj-  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  to  say  to  him 
that  I  gladly  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  program  for  the  speeding  of 
transportation  by  rail  from  here  to  New- 
York  and  from  New  York  to  Boston  I 
realize  that  that  program  relates  to  a 
completely  different  problem,  because 
the  populations  are  very  great,  but  we 
certainly  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  promote  visitation  to  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  other  places  for  our  friends 
who  could  drive  their  cars  to  'Washing- 
ton, put  them  on  trains  here  and  then, 
riding  to  Jacksonville,  drive  to  such 
points  as  they  may  be  Interested  In. 
We  appreciate  the  Senator's  continued 
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support  of  that  program,  and  will  wel- 
come his  people  whenever  they  come.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  gained  a  good 
many  of  them  as  permanent  residents, 
and  we  wish  we  had  more. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  will  add  that  this  de- 
velopment, if  it  is  successful — and  I  think 
it  will  be  successful — means  as  much  to 
my  people  as  it  does  to  the  constituents 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. I  sometimes  think,  in  the  early  winter 
and  spring,  when  they  go  back  and  forth 
and  stop  to  see  me,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  my  State  go  to  Florida  for 
the  winter.  They  want  to  go.  They  want 
to  take  their  cars  and  their  families. 

I  am  confident,  for  one,  that  this  is  not 
an  abandonment  of  the  program.  There  Is 
an  amount  of  approximately  $1.9  million 
left  over  from  unexpended  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  program.  The  ultimate  result.  I 
am  confident,  will  be  that  it  will  be  fin- 
ished, and  then  the  Treasury  will  receive 
back  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  ap- 
proximate $1  million-plus  of  this  expend- 
iture when  the  railways  take  it  over. 

This  is  possibly  a  slight  slowing  up, 
but  I  am  confident,  as  one  member  of 
the  committee.  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  program  is  not 
being  abandoned. 

We  saved  everything  we  could  in  the 
conference.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stinnis]  is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  battle  he  made  for  air 
safety,  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  in  this 
country  today.  I  think  it  is  second  to 
none  in  Importance.  We  were  able,  largely 
through  the  able  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  to  save 
a  very  substantial  portion,  almost  all.  of 
those  funds. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  satisfactor>'  confer- 
ence committee  report.  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  it,  with  one  or  two  slight 
exceptions,  such  as  the  one  I  have  dis- 
cussed: and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  con- 
firm it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  concludes 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  conference  report  which  is 
before  us  today,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Friday,  October  13. 
entitled  "New  Vista  for  Transportation." 

This  editorial  cites  the  valuable  work 


being  done  by  the  Department  In  the 
field  of  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, particularly  as  this  work  suggests 
alternatives  to  dangerous  congestion  in 
the  airlanes  and  on  many  of  our  high- 
ways. And  the  editorial  expresses  regret 
at  the  final  appropriation  of  $11.7  million 
for  this  program,  as  compared  with  the 
administration's  request  of  $18.6  million 
and  the  Senate  figure  of  $16.6  million.  We 
only  secured  as  much  as  we  did  because 
of  the  fine  work  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
and  here  I  extend  my  particular  thanks 
to  my  senior  colleague  (Mr.  Pastore]. 

Of  primary  concern  is  the  cut  of  nearly 
40  percent  in  the  S8  million  requested  for 
research  and  development  in  new  modes 
of  high-speed  ground  transportation. 
The  blow  was  softened  slightly  by  the 
conferees'  allowance  of  $1.5  million  for 
research  and  development  in  tracked  air- 
cushioned  vehicles.  But  the  reduction  in 
the  balance  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  by  nearly  $3  million,  I  am 
advised,  will  curtail  substantially  work 
which  had  been  contemplated  in  study- 
ing new  kinds  of  propulsion  systems,  and 
curtail  prematurely  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities which  ought  to  be  considered  in 
planning  efiBcient  transportation  systems 
of  the  future.  What  seems  like  a  valid 
and  necessary  economy  today  may  thus 
at  some  future  date  turn  out  to  be  a 
considerable  diseconomy.  For  this  reason. 
I  would  simply  express  the  hope  that  this 
item  may  be  given  renewed  considera- 
tion in  supplemental  appropriations,  or 
as  soon  as  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  have  been  removed. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
auto-train  project  which  was  disallowed 
Dy  the  conferees.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  point  that  the  Senate  has  already  ex- 
pressed itself,  in  principle,  in  support  of 
this  project,  by  its  71-to-l  vote  on  Oc- 
tober 5  to  pass  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
11456,  the  bill  before  us  today.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee's  report 
of  September  28  on  that  bill  contained 
the  following  statement: 

The  Committee  recommends  restoration  of 
$2  million  of  the  $3. 511. 000  reduction  pro- 
posed In  the  House  blU  for  the  auto-traln 
project.  It  Is  believed  that  the  amount  rec- 
ommended, together  with  funds  previously 
appropriated,  will  permit,  on  a  limited  basis, 
further  developemnt  of  this  service  and  utili- 
zation of  Information  and  plans  already  ob- 
tained through   prior  Federal   expenditures. 

This  prior  Senate  action  should  pro- 
vide a  helpful  indication  of  congressional 
intent  to  the  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation,  which  can  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  most  of  the  work  it  ha.s 
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already  done  on  this  project,  even  though 
it  has  been  denied  the  additional  financ- 
ing contemplated  by  the  Senate.  Specifi- 
cally, I  am  advised  that  the  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  can 
proceed  to  negotiate  for  the  private  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  auto-traln 
on  a  basis  that  will  assure  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  reimbursement  for  the  in- 
vestment it  has  already  made  in  design 
and  development  of  the  project.  I  fully 
support  this  cooperative  effort  and  hope 
that  it  comes  to  early  fruition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
another  matter  that  is  now  coming  up, 
an  item  that  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  Senate  amendment  No.  13. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
Senate  amendment  No.  13  as  follows: 

Sec.  303  Funds  heretofore  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Llbby 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in  Montana  may 
be  used  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $140,000 
in  participation  with  local  Interests  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  facility  at  Kelley 
Flats,  Montana,  in  a  manner  deemed  app.-o- 
prlate  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  are  sori-y  this  matter  did 
not  prevail.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  the  item,  but  it  was  rejected  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  yesterday  afternoon 
by  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield!  has  already  expressed  him- 
self on  this  matter,  and  does  not  choose 
to  pursue  it  further  now.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  therefore  sug- 
gest and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
cede from  its  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendment  No.  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recede  from 
amendment  No.  13. 

The  motion  to  recede  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabulation 
on  this  bill  reflecting  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
budget  estimates  for  each  Item  for  fis- 
cal year  1968.  the  amounts  agreed  to  In 
the  House,  the  amounts  agreed  to  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  final  conference 
figure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ItMn 


Appropriation, 


Budget  estimate, 
1%8 


Version  ot  bill 


House 


Conference  action 


Senate 


TITLE  l-OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Salaries  and  expenses    _ 

Transportation  research 

Total,  title  I 

TITLE  ll-COAST  GUARD 

Operating  expenses - 

Acquisition,  construction,  end  improvements 

Reterve  training    . -.. 

Retired  pay.. - 

Total,  title  II 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


>  ({2, 483. 000) 
3.000.000 

3.000,000 


326. 434. 000 

'  103.000.000 
24.497,000 
44, 750. 000 

498,681.000 


$8. 300. 000 
!  8, 100. 000 


$6.985. ; no 

5, 950.  000 


57,800.000 
6. 200. 000 


16, 400. 000 


12.935.100 


14.000,000 


368,972,000 
107,014.000 

48,260,000 

524,246,000 


339,992.500 

107.014,000 
24. 300.  000 
48. 000, 000 

519, 306,  500 


344. 429,  500 

121,514.000 
24.300.000 
48, 000. 000 

538. 243,  500 


$7.  400.  000 
5. 950.  000 

13.350,000 


342.651,000 

107.014.000 
24.300.000 
45, 000, 000 

521,965,000 
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Item 


Appropriation. 


Budget  estimate. 
1968 


Version  of  tiill 


House 


Senate 


Conference  action 


TITLE  lll-FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Operations, .,_ 

Facilities  and  equipment 

Research  and  development " 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Washington  National  Airport '.'..'J. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Dulles  International  Airport 

Operation  and  n;aiiilenance,  National  Capital  Airports... 

Construction.  National  Capital  Airports.-- 

Construction,  Dulles  International  Airport V.  '.'.'.'.'. 

Grants-in-aid  tor  airports; 

Fiscal  year  1968- 

Fiscal  year  1969 '..'.'.'.'. 

Cini  supersonic  aircraft  development , 


J577.  000. 000 

28,  OOO.  000 

28.  500. 000 

3.821,500 

4.705,000 


'  $605.  400,  OOO 

'  28, 400,  000 

27,500,000 


$593,  326,  OOO 
30. 000. 000 
27. 000. 000 


8,500.000 
160.000 


8. 500, 000 
160.000 


$618,400,000 

65. 400, 000 

27,000,000 

3.971,000 

4,529,000 


160,000 


$605,400,000 
54.000,000 
27,000,000 


8.500.000 
160.000 


Total,  title  III. 


TITLE  IV-FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation  on  general  expenses 

Repayable  aOvarices  to  highway  trust  fund 

Federal -aid  highways  (trust  fund) 

higtiway  beautitication 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 

Operating  expenses: 

By  appropriation 

By  transfers , 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses  National  Highway  Safety  Buraau. 
Slate  and  community  higtiway  safety  (liQuidation  of  contract  authority).. 

Motor  carrier  safety -  - , 

Highway  safety , 

F.^rest  highways  (liquidation  ol  contract  authorization) 

Puolic  lands  highways  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

Inter- American  Highway 

Chainizal  Memorial  Highway 

.Alaskan  assistance 

Repair  and  reconstruction  of  highways 

General  provision,  sec  401  limitation 


66.000.000 
"286^666.066 
988, 028, 500 


(57.782.000) 

65.  m.  000 

(3. 968. 400, 000 

80.  000.  000 

10,000.000 


75,000,000 
198.  000. 000 

942,960.000 


O 


65, 000. 000 
142.375.000 

866.361.000 


(59. 833, 000) 


75. 000. 000 
142.375.000 

936. 835. 000 


(60. 000. 000) 


70. 000, 000 
142.375.000 

907.435.000 


(59,927.000) 


(2, 000. 000) . 
10.000.000 
'(1.555.000) 
210.000  . 
32, 000. 000 
12,400,000 


(3.773.000.000) 
O 

o 

34.565.000 
(65.875,000) 


(3,770,778,000) 
1.200,000 
21,034,000 


(3,770,945,000) 
1.200.000 
21,034,000 


(3,770.572.000) 
1.200,000 
21,034,000 


100.000,000 
(0 


20,000,000 
1,670,000 


40.000,000 
1.780.000 


2s,ooaooo 

1. 780. 000 


33. 000. 000 
10.000.000 

7.  000.  000 

8.  000. 000 


15.097,772 


32, 000. 000 
9,  000,  000 
5. 000.  000 
4,000.000 
4,  000.  000 
15,097,772 
(20, 000, 000) 


32.000,000 
9,000.000 
5.000.000 
4.  000.  000 
8.000,000 

15.097.772 


32.000.000 
9,000,000 
5.000.000 
4.000.000 
5.000,000 

15. 097.  772 


Total,  title  IV  (general  funds). 


209.610,000 


207,662.772 


113.001.772 


137.111,772 


119,111,772 


Highway  trust  fund (3,968.400,000)      (3,773,000,000) 

TITLE  V-FEDERAL  RAILROAD  AOMINISTRATf"" 


(3.770,778,000)      (3.770,945,000)       (3,770,872,000) 


Salaries  and  expenses .  ..        ..     

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Administrator 

Bureau  ol  Railroad  Safety 

High-speed  ground  tianapoitation  resaarcli  and  devilopment. 
Railroad  research - 


I  (60.  OOO) 
I  (834,  500) 
22,000.000 


ToUI.  fitia  V 

TITLE  Vt— OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 


22. 000, 000 


4.150.000 
(•) 

l'> 

>  18. 600.  000 

300.000 
23,050.000 


680.000 

3.414.000 

10.300.000 

200.000 


680.000 

3.414.000 

16.632.000 

200,000 


680.000 

3.414,000 

11,750,000 

200.  eoo 


14.594.000 


20.926,000 


16.044.000 


Salaries  and  expenses 
ToUL  title  VI 


(515.000) 
'  (3. 589, 000) 


(515,000) 
4,  300. 000 


(514, 000} 
4.000.000 


(514,000) 
4.291,000 


(514.000) 
4.000.000 


4,300.000 

Grand  total,  all  titles: 

General  lund  1.721.317.500         1.718.618.772 

Highway  trust  fund (3.968.400.000)      (3.773.000.000) 


4.000,000 


4.291,000 


1,530,198,372         1,651.407.272 
(3.770.778.000)      (3.770.945.000) 


4,000,000 

1.581.905.772 
(3.770.872.000) 


'  Funding  lor  activities  transferred  to  the  Department  in  1967. 

•Includes  $2,300,000  requested  under  "Federal  RaMoad  Administration  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  development,"  lor  transportation  information  planning  and  excludes. 
$300,000  requested  uni.er  this  heading  tor  railroad  research 

'  Excludes  $1,245,000  transferred  irom  Corps  ol  Engineers  in  connection  with  alteration  of 
bridges. 

■  Estimate  of  $24,535,000  carried  under  "Operating  expenses." 


■  Original  estimate  increased  $7,000,000(5.  Doc.  50). 
'  Original  estimate  decreased  $7,000,000  (S.  Doc  50). 

■  Estimates  carried  under  "Operating  expenses." 

'  Estimates  earned  under  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  Railroad  Administration." 
'  Excludes  $2,300,000  for  transportatwn  information  planning  which  cs  transferred  to  "OfTce 
of  Secretary,  transportation  research." 


INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  August  16,  1960.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr  Gore]  made  this 
statement: 

I  swear  Rip  Van  Winkle  could  have  gone 
to  sleep  during  any  time  In  this  century 
past  and  upon  awakening  could  readily  have 
determined  which  party  was  In  control 
merely  by  asking  "How  high  are  the  Interest 
rates?" 

I  noticed  in  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal an  article  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  interest  rates  today  have  reached 
the  highest  level  since  the  1870s,  I  refer 
to  three  articles,  extracts  of  which  I  will 
have  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  headline  reads: 

Carolina  P&L  Bonds'  Yield  Believed  High- 
est For  Grade  Since  1870s. 


But  6.375'-,  Return  on  $40  Million  Issue  Is 
Not  Expected  To  Bring  Buyers  Running  on 
ReofTering. 

The  article  reads: 

A  $40-mllllon  block  of  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  Co  30-year  bonds  awarded  at  competi- 
tive bidding  yesterday  was  to  be  publicly  re- 
offered  at  yield  considered  the  highest  for 
comparably  rated  securities  since  the  1870's. 

Nevertheless  bond-market  analysts  fore- 
cast a  "slow"  procession  of  potential  cus- 
tomers to  the  Issue. 

In  another  column  we  find  the  head- 
line: 

New  York  City  Sells  $119,140,000  of  Bonds 
At  49121c  Net  Cost  the  Highest  Since  1932. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  18.  1967] 
Tax  Exempts-    New  York  Crry  Se-^i-s  $119,- 

140,000   OF   Bonds   at   4.9121    Percent   Net 

Cost,  the  Highest  Since  1932 

New  York. — New  York  City  accepted  ita 
highest  annual  net  Interest  cost  since  1932 
m  awarding  $119,140,000  various  purpose 
bonds  to  a  group  led  by  First  National  City 
Bank. 

The  group  bid  100.005  for  4.90^c  and  5% 
coupons,  setting  an  annual  net  Interest  cost 
of  4.9121%.  highest  since  1932  when  the  city 
paid  51^%.  close  to  the  current  b'^c  limit 
set  by  the  city. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Another 
article  comments  on  the  high  yield  of 
(Government  bond  issues  and  in  the  head- 
line states: 
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High  Yield  la  Realsted  By  Investors  In 
Hopes  ol  Still  Further  Rise.  Secondary  Mar- 
ket In  Corporates  Is  Described  as  "Almost 
Nil" — Treasury  Prices  Decline  Again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORB  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  18.  1967] 
Bond  Markets:    High  Yuld  Is  Rksisted  by 

Investors    in    Hopes    of    Still    Further 

Rise — Secondary    Market    in    Corporates 

Is  Described   as  "Almost  Nn." — Treasury 

Prices  Decline  Again 

New  York. — Investors  generally  resisted 
the  lure  of  the  highest  yields  in  nearly  100 
years  offered  by  yesterday's  major  new  com- 
petlUve  corporate  Issue,  apparently  hoping 
that  today's  fresh  offerings  will  carry  even 
Juicier  rates. 

The  6.375'"'^  yield  set  by  underwriters  on 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co  's  $40  million  of 
double-A  bonds  far  surpassed  the  previous 
6.20'^j  record  level  on  comparable  securities. 

The  6.20'".  yield  first  reached  In  late  August, 
was  described  by  market  specialists  as  the 
highest  for  a  similar  bond  since  the  Recon- 
struction era. 

*  •  •  «  « 

"Lack  of  Investor  confidence  and  the  poor 
performance  of  the  corporate  market"  caused 
dealers  in  long-term  US  Government  securi- 
ties once  again  to  mark  down  prices  to  record 
lows,  specialists  said. 

Losses  in  that  sector  ranged  from  2-32  to 
22-32  point  on  some  dealer  sheets.  Among 
the  Treasury  issues  marking  the  steepest 
declines  were  the  key-indicator  4'4'^c.  bonds 
at  1987-92  which  closed  off  20-32  point  at 
84  8-32  bid,  84  ?4-32  asked.  Yield  at  the 
latter  price  was  5.37 ^5. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
Uke  to  read  just  two  paragraphs  from  the 
article: 

"Lack  of  Investor  confidence  and  the  poor 
performance  of  the  corporate  market"  caused 
dealers  in  long-term  U.S.  Government  securi- 
ties once  again  to  mark  down  prices  to  record 
lows,  specialists  said. 

Losses  In  that  sector  ranged  from  2-32  to 
22-32  point  on  some  dealer  sheets.  Among  the 


Treasury  Issues  marking  the  steepest  declines 
were  the  key-Indicator  45/4%  bonds  at  1987- 
92,  which  closed  off  20-32  point  at  84  8-32 
bid,  84  24-32  asked.  Yield  at  the  latter  price 
was  5.37%. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  won- 
der what  Rip  Van  Winkle  would  think 
If  he  woke  up  today  and  found  that  in- 
terest rates  today  were  the  highest  that 
they  have  been  since  1870,  and  how  he 
would  reconcile  that  with  the  fact  that 
the  man  now  in  the  White  House,  just  a 
few  years  ago,  used  to  make  almost  daily 
in  this  Senate  Chamber  speeches  bewail- 
ing what  at  that  time  he  referred  to  as 
alarmingly  high  interest  rates.  Interest 
rates  at  that  time  averaged  about  4V4 
percent,  or  approximately  50  percent 
lower  than  they  are  today.  I  wonder  If 
the  President  has  forgotten  his  earlier 
speeches.  I  most  respectfully  suggest 
that  he  and  many  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  go  back  and  refresh 
their  memories  on  some  of  the  great 
speeches  they  made  in  the  1950's  about 
the  alarming  trend  of  high  interest 
rates,  which,  I  repeat,  were  at  that  time 
50  percent  lower  than  they  are  today. 


A  $90  MILLION  BULB  FOR  LAST 
YEAR'S  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion last  year  Congress  enacted  H.R. 
13103,  the  so-called  Christmas  tree  bill. 

In  opposing  that  bill  I  called  attention 
to  one  section  which  legalized  and  ex- 
tended to  June  30,  1967.  a  most  g'arlng 
loophole.  Ironically  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  had  first  denounced 
this  proposal  as  an  unwarranted  multi- 
million-dollar tax  loophole,  later  re- 
versed its  position  and  endorsed  the  bill 
with  this  provision  intact. 

This  particular  loophole  was  referred 
to  as  the  tax-exempt  swap  arrangement 
for  securities,  real  estate,  and  so  forth. 

Upon  my  request  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  furnished  a  report  showing  the 
revenue  loss  that  resulted  from  this  pro- 


posal's being  included  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  Christmas  tree  bill.  The  Treas- 
ury Department's  report  shows  that  as 
the  result  of  this  legislation  $420  million 
in  securities  were  exchanged  on  a  tax- 
free  basis  and  that  if  the  transferors  had 
not  had  the  benefit  of  this  loophole, 
which  gave  them  special  tax  exemption, 
the  tax  collected  would  have  been  about 
$90  mUllon. 

This  was  a  $90  million  bulb  on  last 
year's  Christmas  tree  bill. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  June  16,  1967,  signed  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Dudley,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  which 
Includes  a  list  of  the  exchange  funds  that 
received  this  tax-exempt  treatment  by 
virtue  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  13103. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEcuRmis  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  16.  1967. 
Hon.  John  J   Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  We  have  now  re- 
ceived and  compiled  the  Information  you  re- 
quested with  respect  to  exchange  funds 
which  are  tax-exempt  by  virtue  of  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R  13103.  This  Information  Is 
presented  in  the  enclosed  table. 

You  will  note  that  the  registration  state- 
ments of  11  of  the  23  "swap"  funds  either 
did  not  become  effective  or  were,  or  are  to 
be.  withdrawn.  Of  the  remaining  12,  7  have 
not  yet  exchanged  their  shares  for  deposited 
securities.  Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  13103. 
the  exchange  must  be  completed  by  June  30, 
1967.  The  experience  of  the  other  funds  in- 
dicates that  withdrawal  of  securities  may 
substantially  reduce  the  value  of  such  de- 
posits before  the  exchanges  are  consum- 
mated. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  with  re- 
spect   to    this    Information,    please    do    not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Dudley, 
Associate  Director. 

(Enclosure.) 


RIe  No. 


Name  of  fund 


Effective  date 


Solicitation  closed 


Exchange  completed 


Date 


Value  of 
deposits 


Date 


Value  of 
portfolio 


2-25781 

2-;5862 
2-25276 
2-25710 
2-25856 
2-25299 
2-25268 
-25688 
-24332 
-24003 
22613 
-25836 
2-24690 
2-25258 
2-25869 
2-25870 
2-24584 
2-25838 
2-25857 
2-25748 
2-25858 
2-25839 
2-24353 


Diversified  Life  Fund.  Inc (■) 

Exchange  Growth- Income  Fund,  Inc (') 

Exeter  Seconrl  Fund   Inc    Nov.    4,1966 

Exeter  Thir-l  Fund,  Inc                 Feb.     6. 1%7 

Federated  Dual-Exchange  Fund,  Inc Apf    1*.  1967 

Fiduciary  Exchange  Fund,  Inc Dec.     1,1966 

5«h  Empire  Fund,  Inc Nov.    4,1966 

Fifth  Presidential  Fund,  Inc Dec    28.1967 

FO'.rth  Empire  Fund.  Inc       .   _ -... Mar.  10,1966 

Independence  Hall  Exchange  and  Growth  Fund,  Inc... —  -  O 

Industries  Exchange  Fund,  Inc Nov.    9,1966 

Institutional  Exchange  Fund,  Inc (*) 

Life  Stock  Exchange  Fund.  Inc (J) 

Putman  Exchange  Fund.  Inc .........  y) 

Scudder  Dual-Purpose  Exchange  Fund,  Inc (') 

Scudder  Duo-Vest  Exchange  Fund,  Inc *P'-   19. 1967 

The  Second  Federal  Street  Fund,  Inc May   11, 1966 

Second  Fiduciary  Exchange  Fund,  Inc Feb.  14.1967 

Seventh  Empire  Fund.  Inc v) 

Sixth  Empire  Fund,  Inc. f^eb-     9,1967 

Sixth  Presidential  Fund,  Inc (f) 

Thir,1  Fiduciary  Exchange  Fund,  Inc V) 

Third  Presidential  Fund,  Inc (•) 


Feb, 

Apr. 
Apr 
Feb. 
Feb, 
Apr 
Aug 

Apr. 


3,1967 

30, 1%7 
30,1967 
15.1967 
7. 1%7 
30, 1%7 
19.1966 


^2-^. 


1967 


May 
Nov. 
May 

Apr 


28 
<'l 

t^ 

(«) 

24,1967 

15,1966 

1,1967 

(■') 

30. 1967 

C) 

(') 

<«) 


(•)                     0)  (') 

0)                   V)  (') 

J46,  536,472  Mar.    8,1967  J37.  330,  000 

71,772,409  0) 

53.525,395  .  (») 

76.984,971  Mar.  17,1967  66,997,174 

23.573.659  Mar    17,1967  15.470.277 

22,  882,  466  {>) 

30,610.012  Mar.  30,1967  21,931,466 

(=)                  O  (') 

21,811,436 m 

0) 

(') 

51.871,956  (>; 

82,622,416  Dec.  19,1966  56,985,475 

116.367.419  (') 

(!)         (.')  (') 

37,260,795 (») 

<i>      53  h 

o      Q  p 

(•)      (•)  (') 


■Became  ■ffective  but  did  not  solicit  and  will  withdraw. 
'  Registered  but  did  not  become  effective. 
•  Exchange  not  vet  completed. 
<  Effective  but  w  11  withdraw. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  my  letter  of  June  21,  1967, 


Changed  from  an  exchange  fund  to  a  conventional  open-end  lund. 

•  Withdrew  registration. 

'  Withdrew  :ts  registration  statement 

•  Withdrew   merged  into  4th  Empire  Fund 


and  the  Treasury  Department's  reply 
thereto  of  September  21,  confirming 
that  the  total  value  of  the  tax-free  ex- 


changes was  approximately  $420  million 
and  that  this  tax-free  exchange  resulted 
in  a  special  tax  saving  of  $90  million. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  21.  1967. 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Stterey. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Surrey:  Under  date  of  June  16, 
1967,  I  received  a  report  from  Mr.  John  A. 
Dudley,  Associate  Director,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  with  respect  to  the 
exchange  funds  which  are  tax-exempt  by 
virtue  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  13103.  A  copy 
of  this  report  was  forwarded  to  you. 

In  this  connection  will  you  please  advise 
me  the  amount  of  the  estimated  loss  in  rev- 
enue to  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  result  of  this  action.  I  would  appreciate 
your  including  in  this  report  an  estimate  of 
any  additional  loss  that  will  result  from  ad- 
ditional securities  being  placed  in  these 
funds  prior  to  the  June  30,  1967.  deadline. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


Treasitry  Department. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  21, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  You  have  asked 
for  Information  as  to  the  estimated  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  United  States  Government 
due  to  the  organization  of  exchange  funds 
which  are  tax  exempt  bv  virtue  of  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  13103. 

The  report  you  received  from  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  indicates  that 
12  funds  were  completed  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation.  Pinal  data  which  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Commission  Indi- 
cates that  the  total  amount  of  transfers  made 
tax  free  by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  13103  Is 
approximately  $420,000,000. 

Statistics  with  respect  to  swap  funds  formed 
In  the  past  indicate  that  the  average  coot  of 
securities  to  the  transferor  is  approximately 
10  to  15  percent  of  value  and  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  average  transferor  would  pay 
,1  capital  gains  tax  at  or  close  to  the  25 
percent  maximum  rate.  Based  on  these  as- 
sumption*, it  could  be  said  that  if  the 
transferors  had  made  taxable  exchanges,  the 
tax  due  would  have  been  about  $90  million. 
Since  there  Is  no  way  to  estimate  how  many 
of  these  securities  would  have  been  sold  in 
taxable  transactions  In  the  absence  of  the 
swap  alternative,  it  is  Impossible  to  say  how 
much  of  this  amount  should  be  considered 
H  revenue  loss. 

Thank   you    for   your   continuing   interest 
in  this  Important  subject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S  Surrey. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  perhaps  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  those  Members  of  the  Con- 
Rress  who  supported  this  tax-free  bo- 
nanza can  reconcile  their  decisions  with 
the  more  recent  proposal  to  increase 
taxes  by  10  percent. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  on  an- 
other subject,  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT— THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  this  morning's  press  reports,  it  is 
obvious  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  is 
now  on  the  defensive  regarding  our  tragic 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  When  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  others  who  advocate  our 
aggression  in  Vietnam  defend  our  in- 
volvement in  this  civil  insurrection  and 
the  sending  in  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  soldiers  and  marines,  they  first 
make  reference  to  alleged  commitments 
made  by  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy to  justify  our  intervention. 

Those  claims  are  readily  demolished. 
The  so-called  commitment  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  was  \evy  "iffy,"  in- 
deed. Here  is  what  he  stated,  in  1957,  in 
a  letter  to  the  president  of  South  Viet- 
nam: 

I  am  instructing  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor •  •  •  to  examine  with  you  •  •  •  how  an 
intelligent  program  of  American  aid  •  •  • 
can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  In  its  present 
hour  of  trial.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to 
assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state 
capable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or 
aggression  through  military  means.  •  •  • 
The  U.S.  Government  hopes  that  such  aid, 
combined  with  your  own  continuing  efforts, 
will  contribute  effectively  toward  an  inde- 
pendent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong 
government. 

Then,  regarding  the  claim  that  the 
late  great  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
committed  us  to  save  the  Saigon  regime, 
even  a  cursory  look  at  the  statements  of 
our  late  President  refutes  that  claim. 
Here  is  what  he  said  on  September  3. 
1963.  shortly  before  his  assassination: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
is  made  by  the  government  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people 
of  Viet  Nam — against  the  Communists.  We 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless 
the  people  support  the  effort,  and.  In  my 
opinion.  In  the  last  two  months  the  govern- 
ment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the  people. 

Then,  on  another  occasion,  our  late 
great  President  John  P.  Kennedy  said: 

Transforming  Vietnam  Into  a  Western  re- 
doubt is  ridiculous. 

This  administration  has  made  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  "their"  war  into  "our" 
war,  despite  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1964,  said: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
nine  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home 
to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for 
themselves 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  read  today  that 
they  are  proposing  to  send  45,000  more 
American  youngsters  to  fight  an  Ameri- 
can war  in  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  could  hardly  have  the  eflfronterj'  to 
say  that  President  Johnson  made  a  com- 
mitment that  we  should  gallop  to  the  aid 
of  South  Vietnam  under  the  present  re- 
gime in  Saigon.  When  they  do  not  refer 
to  the  very  "iffy"  commitments  made  by 
President     Eisenhower     and     President 


Kennedy  to  justify  our  involvement  In 
the  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  Secretary  Rusk 
and  other  administration  oflBcials  fall 
back  on  our  so-called  obligation  under 
the  SEA  TO  Treaty. 

Let  us  consider  article  IV  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  The  text  of  article  IV 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any  State 
or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unanimous 
agreement  may  hereafter  designate,  would 
endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and  agrees 
that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes.  Measures  taken  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  in  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  in  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  "should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

Secretars'  of  State  Rusk  has  stated: 

It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  obligation, 
that  has  from  the  outset  guided  our  actions 
in  South  Vietnam.  ...  If  the  United  States 
determines  that  an  armed  attack  has  oc- 
cured  against  any  nation  to  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treaty  applies,  then  it  Is 
obligated  to  "act  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger" without  regard  to  the  views  or  actions 
of  any  other  treaty  member. 

However,  the  architect  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  the  late  Secretao'  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  in  trjrlng  to  assuage  con- 
gressional fears  about  the  degree  of  com- 
mitment that  the  United  States  was 
making  in  the  SEATO  Treatv,  said  in 
1955: 

If  there  is  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
Vietnam  or  Thailand,  we  (s'eato  natlonsl 
would  consult  together  as  to  what  to  do 
about  it,  because  If  there  were  a  subversive 
movement  that  was  in  fact  prop>agated  by 
communism.  It  would  be  a  very  grave  threat 
to  us.  But  we  have  no  undertaking  to  put 
It  down;  all  we  have  is  an  undertaking  to 
consult  what  to  do  about  It. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  was  agreed  to  by 
eight  nations.  Of  these  nations,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Pakistan,  and  Prance 
have  taken  the  sound  position  that  there 
is  no  treaty  obligation  whatever  involv- 
ing their  countries  to  send  in  combat 
soldiers  to  fight  against  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  definitely 
taken  the  position  that  there  is  no  cause 
nor  basis  for  them  to  assail  North  Viet- 
nam with  their  armed  forces. 

De  Gaulle  is  definitely  hostile  to  the 
United  States  in  our  unilateral  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam.  The  party  in  power  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Labor  Party,  is  op- 
posed to  our  Involvement.  The  United 
Kingdom,   like  France,   has  refused   to 
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send  in  even  one  combat  soldier  or  one 
bomber  to  join  us  in  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Lilcewlse,  the  President  of  Pakistan 
has  denounced  our  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam ui  as  vehement  terms  as  President 
de  Gaulle  in  France,  and  in  as  vehement 
terms  as  some  leaders  of  the  Labor 
Party  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Pakistan 
with  a  large  standing  army  and  a  large 
and  powerful  air  force  has  not  sent  in 
one  soldier  nor  one  plane  to  assist  in  our 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

After  President  Johnson  had  given 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public $150  million  in  additional  foreign 
aid,  in  addition  to  that  abundance  of 
foreign  aid  theretofore  granted  to  the 
Philippine  Republic,  and  after  President 
Marcos  had  his  hot  hands  on  an  addi- 
tional $150  million  of  American  taxpay- 
ers' money,  he  then  reluctantly  agreed 
to  send  in  2,000  noncombat  engineers. 
Not  one  combat  soldier  from  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  and  not  one  plane  from  its 
fine  air  force  was  committed  to  combat 
in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  met  with 
refusal  and  was  rebuffed  in  all  his  efforts 
to  secure  combat  aid  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  noncombat  engineers  were 
transported  by  American  ships  and 
planes  and  have  been  clothed,  equipped, 
paid,  fed,  and  maintained  by  the  United 
S,tates  at  all  times.  Those  noncombat  en- 
gineers are  the  same  sort  of  mercenaries 
as  were  the  Hessians  who  fought  with  the 
Redcoats  against  the  colonists  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

That  leaves  three  other  members  of 
8EATO;  Thailand,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  We  have  poured  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money  into  Thailand. 
We  have  built  a  great  naval  base  .south 
of  Bangkok  and  we  have  established  air- 
bases  throughout  Thailand.  The  con- 
struction of  our  air  and  naval  bases  in 
Thailand  is  of  a  permanent  character.  I 
saw  them  when  I  visited  in  Southea.st 
Asia,  and  I  .vas  in  various  places  in  Thai- 
land at  our  airbases.  Our  planes  have 
been  using  bases  in  Thailand  for  offen- 
sive operations  in  Vietnam  for  consider- 
ably more  than  2  years.  However,  to  date 
the  .'^nned  Forces  of  Thailand  have  not 
participated  at  all  in  fighting  with  us  in 
Vietnam,  nor  has  the  Thai  Navy  of  some 
70  ves.sels  participated  at  all  in  connec- 
tion with  the  op)eration3  with  our  1st 
and  7th  Fleets  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time,  unfortunately,  we 
Americans,  in  this  insane  policy  of  fight- 
ing in  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
have  committed  our  1st  and  7th  Fleets, 
which  comprises  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  U.S.  Navy.  We  have  committed 
approximately  42  percent  of  the  air 
power  of  the  United  States  in  combat 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  committed 
more  than  one-third  of  our  combat- 
ready  soldiers  and  marines 

Despite  strong  opposition  at  home 
about  6.300  Australian  servicemen  have 
been  serving  In  South  Vietnam;  and  .376 
men  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  New  Zea- 
land also  have  been  landed  there.  Of 
course,  additional  grants  of  money  have 
been  made  by  President  Johnson  to  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Newspapers  yesterday  report  that 
New  Zealand  will  increase  Its  contingent 
by   170  Infantrymen  and  Australia  by 


1,700.  Even  at  that,  these  are  mere  token 
forces  hardly  identifiable  among  the 
more  than  500,000  young  Americans  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  that  there 
is  no  truth  and  no  validity  to  the  claim 
made  by  Secretary  Rusk.  Furthermore, 
no  official  of  any  of  the  governments 
which  signed  the  SEATO  Treaty,  other 
than  Secretary  Rusk — not  one  top  offi- 
cial of  the  other  seven  coimtries — has 
claimed  that  there  is  any  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  calling  for  mem- 
bers of  the  SEATO  Treaty  to  report  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Not  one  signatory  to  this  treaty 
has  communicated  with  the  other  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  that  they  should  con- 
sult on  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  as  Senators  are  aware.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  did  not  pull 
this  argument  out  of  his  hat  until  we 
had  been  Involved  In  Vietnam  for  more 
than  2  years.  Apparently,  it  was  an 
afterthought  on  his  part  that  we  had  a 
commitment  as  a  signatory  to  the 
SEATO  Treaty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1  of  article  IV  states: 

Measures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  Immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  publication  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  March  1966.  entitled 
"The  Legality  of  U.S.  Participation  In  the 
Defense  of  Vietnam,"  the  claim  is  made 
that  our  Government  fulfilled  this  obli- 
gation in  August  1964,  when  we  asked  the 
Coimcil  to  consider  the  situation  created 
by  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  the  U.S. 
destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin:  twice 
again,  in  February  1965,  when  the  United 
States  sent  additional  reports  to  the 
Security  Council  on  the  confiict  in  Viet- 
nam and  on  the  additional  measures 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  collec- 
tive defense  of  South  Vietnam;  and  in 
January  1966,  when  we  formally  submit- 
ted the  Vietnam  question  to  the  Security 
Council  for  its  consideration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  did 
not  take  any  step  toward  reporting  our 
action  in  Vietnam  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil until  August  1964 — after  we  had  al- 
ready committed  many  thousands  of 
men  and  billions  of  dollars  of  equip- 
ment to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Apparently,  it  took  officials  of 
the  State  Department  a  long  time  to  de- 
termine that  we  were  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  this  justification  was  made 
after  it  was  finally  realized  that  all  the 
other  timeworn  excuses  and  loophole- 
ridden  justifications  claimed  by  officials 
of  the  executive  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment would  not  hold  water. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  stated 
that  he  finds  "no  significant  body  of 
American  opinion  which  would  have  us 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  and  abandon 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  fate  which  Asian 
Communists  have  planned  for  it."  To 
begin  with,  the  Secretary  assumes  that 
by  withdrawing  from  Vietnam,  we  would 
be  abandoning  Southeast  Asia  to  com- 
mimism.  Secretary  Ru.sk  disregards 
completely  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  civil  war  which  has  been  rag- 


ing since  1940.  There  can  be  no  argu- 
ment about  that. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam,  General  West- 
moreland told  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  VC 
were  born  and  reared  In  South  Vietnam. 
His  second  in  command.  Gen.  Richard 
Stillwell,  echoed  that  statement.  General 
Stillwell  stated  to  me  that  80  percent  of 
the  Vietcong  fighting  us  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  in  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam, 
were  bom  and  raised  in  the  Mekong 
Delta. 

To  that  I  responded,  "Well,  we're  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war,  then." 

He  said,  "Well,  it's  a  civil  insurrec- 
tion." 

Secretary  Rusk  ignores  the  fact  that 
this  Is  a  nationalist  movement  as  well  as 
a  Communist  movement — more  nation- 
alist than  It  is  Communist.  Vietnam  is  a 
small  agrarian  coimtry.  The  ignorant 
peasants  feel  they  know  what  freedom 
from  colonial  oppression  is.  They  wish  to 
breathe  the  air  of  liberty.  They  had  been 
under  the  yoke  of  French  colonialism 
for  many,  many  years.  They  are  liberty- 
seeking.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  wheth- 
er many  of  these  ignorant  peasants  are 
in  fact  Communists. 

Apparently,  Secretary  Rusk  cannot 
comprehend  that  we  are  fighting  Viet- 
namese nationalism,  which,  far  from 
opening  the  door  to  Communist  Chinese 
conquest,  really  offers  the  best  hope  of 
erecting  political  and  cultural  barriers  to 
such  conquest. 

The  Vietnamese  for  years  have  feared 
the  Chinese  colossus  to  their  north.  Mon- 
uments commemorating  victories  of  the 
past  over  Chinese  aggression  are  evident 
throughout  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Minh  him- 
self was  a  prisoner  in  a  Chinese  dungeon 
in  1944. 

Mr.  President,  talking  about  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
is  a  tool  or  could  possibly  be  a  mere  tool 
or  puppet  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  or  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  for  he  himself  was 
a  prisoner  in  a  Chinese  dungeon  for 
more  than  a  year  near  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

The  Secretary  has  created  a  scarecrow 
of  invalid  premises  to  frighten  Ameri- 
cans into  accepting  his  loophole-ridden 
justifications  for  our  intervention  in  this 
civil  war. 

Ju.st  recently  the  Secretary — despite 
his  disclaimers  to  the  contrary — raised 
the  specter  of  the  yellow  peril,  menacing 
Americans  and  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  Let  us  consider  this  matter  for  a 
moment.  Here  is  the  nation  of  Commu- 
nist China  with  perhaps  750  million  peo- 
ple. It  can  maintain  and  docs  maintain 
a  huge  land  anny.  It  has  no  .surface  na\y 
whatsoever,  except  some  Junks.  It  Is  true 
China  has  a  nuclear  capacity,  but  it  will 
be  a  number  of  years  before  China  will 
be  able  to  fire  any  warheads  at  anyone. 
It  has  a  very  small  and  obsolescent  air 
force,  no  surface  navy  whatsoever,  and 
an  antiquated  and  small  submarine  fieet 
far  inferior  to  the  fine  air  force  and  fine 
navy  of  Australia  or  of  Japan,  and  far 
Inferior  to  the  air  force  and  navy  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Therefore,  it  is  fantastic  for  Secretary 
Rusk  to  claim  that  there  is  a  danger 
that  Red  China  will  go  on  a  journey  of 
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conquest  and  that  Saigon  is  an  outpost 
defending  Seattle  or  San  Francisco. 

Secretary  Rusk's  impassioned  defense 
of  his  Vietnam  policy  evades  the  real  is- 
sue facing  us  today.  This  is  the  urgency 
of  stopping  the  bombing  of  north  Viet- 
nam and  recognizing  the  Vietcong  as  a 
legitimate  party  to  negotiations  toward  a 
cease-fire  and  an  armistice.  The  im- 
pleasant  fact  is  that  Secretary  Rusk's 
policy,  after  nearly  3  years,  has 
proven  to  be  a  dismal  and  tragic  failure. 
Escalation  has  neither  intimidated  the 
Vietcong  nor  reduced  their  forces.  On 
the  contrary,  these  have  tripled  during 
the  period  of  escalation.  More  young 
Americans  are  now  being  killed  each 
week  than  were  lost  in  the  3  years 
preceding  the  bombing  of  north  Vietnam 
and  the  stepped-up  ground  warfare  in 
the  south  that  ensued. 

The  priceless  lives  of  some  900  young- 
.sters  from  communities  throughout  Ohio 
have  been  lost  in  combat.  They  have  been 
listed  as  deaths  due  to  combat  by  our 
Department  of  Defense.  In  addition 
tliousands  have  been  wounded  and  hun- 
dreds have  died  of  hepatitis,  plague,  and 
other  jungle  diseases,  or  have  been 
killed  in  a  manner  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  try  to  minimize  our  tre- 
mendous losses,  terms  accidents  and  in- 
cidents. Any  veteran  of  a  war,  such  as 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Clark 
m  the  chair)  and  many  Members  of  Sen- 
ate, knows  that  those  are  in  reality  com- 
bat deaths. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  other  States  of  the 
Nation  equal  suffering  has  been  infiicted 
in  every  county  and  community. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  alleges — and 
this  is  a  false  allegation — that  we  are 
.saving  Southeast  Asia  from  commu- 
nism. Why  is  it  then  that  Asiatic  nations 
such  as  Japan,  Indonesia,  and  India 
have  urged  that  we  unconditionally 
cease  the  bombing  of  north  Vietnam  and 
then  proceed  toward  ending  this  war? 
Practically  all  Asians  outside  of  our 
client  states  and  puppets  have  urged  the 
.same  course  of  action. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
that  it  is  not  the  so-called  Chinese  men- 
ace that  has  led  the  administration  to 
this  vast  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Rather,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  must  find  some  excuse, 
.>3me  objective,  some  scarecrow,  that  will 
.-■cem  dangerous  enough  to  Americans  to 
justify  the  commitment  of  more  than 
600,000  American  soldiers  and  marines  in 
Vietiiam  and  Thailand,  vast  armadas  of 
our  ships  and  warplanes,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $2.5  billion  every 
month  in  this  civil  war  in  a  small  nation 
10,000  miles  distant  from  our  shores 
which  is  of  no  strategic  or  economic  im- 
.nortance  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  now  and  it  never  will  be. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  particularly  sad 
day  for  Americans,  for  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  today  that  only  41  miles  from 
Saigon,  our  Armed  Forces  were  engaged 
in  a  bitter,  all-day  battle  with  the  Viet- 
cong in  regimental  strength.  Bear  in 
mind,  no  members  whatever  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  were  engaged  in  that 
terrible  battle — not  one  of  them  was 
there.  They  are  busy  furnishing  so-called 
laundresses  for  American  soldiers.  They 


are  busy  selling  American  rations  of  ciga- 
rettes on  the  black  market.  They  are  in- 
dulging in  graft  and  deserting  from  their 
armed  forces — 75,000  deserted  during  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year.  Those  are 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces — the  so- 
called  friendly  forces.  They  are  friendly 
forces,  all  right.  They  are  friendly  to 
everyone,  including  the  Vietcong.  They 
do  not  do  any  fighting. 

Unfortunately,  we  read  today  that  58 
Americans  were  killed  and  more  than 
61  woimded  in  this  battle,  fought  almost 
within  the  suburbs  of  Saigon,  only  a 
little  further  distant  from  Saigon  than 
Lorain,  Ohio,  is  distant  from  my  home- 
town of  Cleveland. 

Among  the  killed,  I  read  with  sorrow, 
were  Maj.  Don  W.  Holleder,  former 
West  Point  football  great,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Terry  Allen,  Jr.,  whose  father  com- 
manded the  1st  Division  in  Tunisia  and 
Sicily  in  World  War  II. 

Those  men  were  killed  in  combat  just 
40  miles  from  where  the  flamboyant  Ky 
holds  forth  in  Saigon. 

From  optimistic  statements  emanat- 
ing from  the  White  House.  State  De- 
partment, and  Defense  Department, 
Americans  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  area  so  close  to  Saigon  had  been 
pacified  and  was  under  the  complete 
control  of  American  forces.  The  fact  is 
that  this  fighting  raged  in  a  thick  jungle 
on  the  edge  of  war  zone  D,  the  Viet- 
cong's  main  base  camp  area  only  40 
miles  above  Saigon. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  sporadic 
guerrilla  warfare  but  a  pitched  battle 
with  Vietcong  forces  of  regiment 
strength,  reportedly  2.500  men.  It  was 
the  biggest  ground  action  since  the  siege 
of  Conthien  last  month,  and  the  blood- 
iest fighting  in  the  area  near  Saigon 
for  many,  many  months.  This  is  further 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  escalation 
of  the  ground  war  in  Vietnam  has  failed 
to  disperse  the  Vietcong.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Vietcong  today  control  more  hamlets 
and  villages  than  they  did  2  or  3  years 
ago,  before  our  huge  buildup  of  men 
and  supplies. 

As  significant  proof  of  the  .statement 
I  have  just  made,  about  2  years  ago  in 
Newsweek.  Time  magazine,  and  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  we  would  .see  colored 
charts  of  the  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
which,  it  w-as  claimed,  were  being  held 
securely  by  the  "friendly"  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  and  by  the  Americans. 
and  those  areas  being  held  by  the 
Communists.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Defense  Department  does  not  now  per- 
mit the  printing  of  such  charts.  They 
have  not  appeared  in  newspapers  or 
weekly  magazines  for  a  long  time. 

Th  s  morning  it  was  announced  that 
we  will  be  sending  45.000  more  American 
soldiers  to  fight  in  the  jungles  and 
swamps  in  Vietnam.  This,  in  addition  to 
the  more  than  500,000  ground  forces  we 
have  already  committed  to  this  civil  war 
which  we  have  made  into  an  American 
air  and  ground  war. 

By  this  time  It  is  crystal  clear  to  most 
thoughtful  Americans — and  it  should  be 
crystal  clear  to  Secretar>'  of  State  Rusk 
and  other  administration  officials — that 
if  they  are  really  intent  on  a  militarj' 


victory  in  Vietnam,  it  is  going  to  require 
the  participation  of  more  than  a  million 
American  soldiers  and  marines. 

If  they  are  going  to  continue  seeking 
to  destroy  a  nation  and  to  kiU  off  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  civilian  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  addition  to  the 
150,000  civilians  we  have  already  killed 
and  maimed  with  our  artillery  and 
napalm  bombing,  then  those  in  power  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration should  tell  the  truth  to  the 
American  people.  They  should  tell  them 
that  it  is  gomg  to  require  the  participa- 
tion of  more  than  1  million  American 
soldiers  and  marines. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Secretar>'  of  State 
comes  to  his  senses  before  we  become 
even  further  committed  to  such  a  tragic 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair  i .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUB\^ERSI\^ 
ACTWrriES  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1950 

The  Senate  restmied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171  >  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  tliink 
it  goes  without  saying  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  vigorously  opposes  com- 
munism and  supports  every  measure 
necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  this 
great  Republic. 

For  that  very  reason,  I  oppose  Senate 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill.  S.  2171, 
until  hearings  have  been  held  upon  it, 
and  before  an  adequate  and  informative 
report  has  been  prepared  by  tlie  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  it. 

At  the  vei-y  least,  I  think  the  people 
of  this  country  aie  entitled  to  a  hearing 
on  important  legislation.  The  very  nature 
of  the  work  of  this  deliberative  body  de- 
mands it.  It  is  impossible  for  every  Sena- 
tor to  know  every  line  or  every  facet  of 
the  25.000  or  more  pieces  of  legislation 
introduced  in  evei-y  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  hearings 
and  an  adequate  report  are  vital  and 
essential  for  an  intelligent,  comprehen- 
sive Senate  consideration  of  the  bill,  for 
at  least  the  following  four  basic  reasoiis: 

First,  we  should  not  be  considering  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  any  legislation 
vitally  affecting  our  national  security 
without  knowing  exactly  what  the  legis- 
lation is  about  and  witliout  hearings  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  experts  on  national 
security  and  the  threat  of  communism. 

We  should  not  be  considering  any  such 
national  security  legislation  without  the 
testimony  of  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  internal  security  of  this 
Nation  and  other  legal  experts  as  to  how 
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the  bill  will  actually  work  and  how  it 
might  be  improved. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  have 
the  testimony  of  the  responsible  chiefs 
of  the  investigative  agencies  charged 
with  the  internal  security  of  this  coun- 
trj  clearly  on  the  record,  with  the  pros 
and  cons,  before  we  make  a  judgment  on 
the  bill. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  au- 
thor of  this  bill  and  for  those  who  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  it.  but.  with  all  defer- 
ence to  them,  they  are  not  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  this  country'.  They  are  not  intelli- 
gence agents.  They  do  not  have  the  day- 
to-day  responsibility  for  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  espionage.  They  do  not 
know  the  problems  that  confront  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  seemed  ex- 
tremely strange  to  me  why  the  sponsors 
o'  this  legislation  are  afraid  to  have  pub- 
he  hearmgs,  why  they  are  afraid  to  per- 
mit the  responsible  officers  of  the  investi- 
gative agencies  of  this  countrj-  to  testify, 
why  it  is  they  bend  over  backward  to 
prevent  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  from  testifying,  why  it  is 
that  they  are  absolutely  adament  in  their 
refusal  to  agree  to  any  type  of  public 
hearing  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
legislation. 

Could  it  be,  Mr.  President,  that  the  de- 
merits brought  out  by  the  testimony  in 
open  hearing  might  Indicate  that  there 
is  no  valid  security  reason  fov  this  legis- 
lation? Could  it  be  that  the  only  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  the  legislation  is  to 
keep  a  few  political  appointees  in  $26,000- 
a-year  jobs? 

I  think  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  answers.  If  this  is  a 
genuine  internal  security  measure,  as  its 
principal  sponsor  says  it  Is  and  protests 
it  is,  then  why  is  he  afraid  to  have  the 
principal  officers  of  the  United  States 
responsible  for  internal  security  testify? 
Why  is  he  afraid  to  hold  this  bill  up  to 
the  light  of  day?  Why  is  it  that  he  tried 
to  suspend  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  consider  the  bill  as  part  of  an  appro- 
priations measure.  Fortunately,  his  mo- 
tion did  not  prevail.  I  think  that  any  ob- 
jective citizen  who  will  study  the  record 
of  debate  on  this  matter  and  the  historj' 
of  this  legislation,  could  not  help  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more 
to  this  than  meets  the  eye. 

Second,  this  bill  was  hastily  drafted, 
and,  as  introduced  and  considered  by  the 
Judiciarj-  Committee,  contained  at  least 
technical  defects,  and  in  my  view — and 
I  am  not  on  the  subcommittee  responsi- 
ble for  it — a  massive  loophole,  about 
which  I  will  have  more  to  say  later,  which 
will  allow  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
Communist  front  organizations  and  ac- 
tion groups  to  escape  any  coverage  under 
this  legislation. 

Of  course.  Mr  President,  this  is  what 
happens  when  hastily  drafted  legislation 
is  rushed  through  without  any  type  of 
public  hearing,  without  any  type  of 
study,  without  any  type  of  scholarly  ex- 
amination. There  are  major  loopholes, 
and  there  are  possibilities  of  more. 

Third,  very  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  qualifications  of 


the  mcst  recent  appointee  to  the  5-man 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  Mr. 
Simon  McHugh's  principal  qualification 
for  the  post  seems  to  be  that  he  married 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Well,  this  $26.000-a- 
year  job  is  not  a  bad  job,  particularly 
when  the  board  has  not  examined  a 
single  case  in  the  past  year — and.  in- 
deed, has  had  little  to  do  in  the  past  20 
months.  Indeed,  they  do  nothing  except 
sit.  at  taxpayers'  expense,  and  expend 
$300,000  a  year,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month. 

In  light  of  the  controversy  about  Mr. 
McHugh,  the  new  Board  member,  I  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  qualifications,  if  any, 
the  members  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  possess  other  than  friend- 
ship with  influential  people. 

Fourth,  this  hastily  drafted,  unstudied 
bill  deals  with  the  most  difiBcult  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law.  including 
citizens'  rights  under  our  own  first  10 
amendments  and  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens to  protect  themselves  against  in- 
ternal subversion,  the  Communist  vari- 
ety or  any  other. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  joined  with  six  other  Senators  in  op- 
posing the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois' 
request  for  suspension  of  the  Senate  rules 
to  consider  S.  2171  as  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  did  so  because  I 
agreed  with  the  argiunents  propounded 
by  that  same  Senator  from  Illinois  only 
last  January  against  suspending  the  rules 
to  consider  amending  rule  22  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  cloture  rule. 
In  January  of  this  year  Senator  Dirksen 
said: 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  the  Republic 
against  wild  schemes  and  fantasies  and  fa- 
vorite legislative  brainchildren,  the  thing  to 
do  is  protect  our  rules. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  Senator 

more,  and  I  think  this  argument  is  just 
as  cogent  in  October  as  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary. It  is  Just  as  cogent  when  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
argument  as  it  was  when  we  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  argiunent.  What 
Senator  Dirksen  said  in  January  about 
suspending  the  rules  of  the  Senate  is 
equally  true  now  about  dispensing  with 
hearings  and  an  adequate  report  on  this 
bill,  S.  2171,  the  pending  business  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  any  leg- 
islation should  have  thoughtful  hearings 
and  a  clear,  thorough,  precise  report,  it 
is  on  a  bill  affecting  the  national  security 
of  the  citizenry  of  the  United  States. 
S.  2171  purports  to  be  such  a  bill. 

This  bill  deals  directly  with  the  major 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  in  this  century,  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The  bill  would  substantially  alter  and 
amend  the  basic  law  designed  against 
that  menace — the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  The  proposal  before 
the  Senate  purports  to  provide  the  legal 
tools  needed  to  combat  the  Communist 
con.spiracy.  without  infringing  uoon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  loyal  Americans. 

This  bill  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  controversial  areas  of  the 
law  of  thi.^  Republic.  President  Truman 


vetoed  the  original  act  which  S.  2171 
would  amend.  Congress  overrode  that 
veto.  Fifteen  years  of  nearly  constant 
litigation  over  the  meaning  and  the  con- 
stitutionality of  that  act's  provisions  fol- 
lowed. Court  decisions  have  struck  down 
major  portions  of  that  act  becau.se  of 
their  unconstitutionality.  Still  otlier 
parts  of  the  act  are  even  now  beinc 
tested  in  court. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  S.  2171 
amends  one  of  the  most  significant,  difll- 
cult,  controversial,  and  critical  areas  of 
our  law — the  legal  control  of  internal 
su'oversion  in  this  country.  Yet  S.  2171 
has  never  had  an  hours  or  even  a  min- 
ute's hearing  before  any  committee  of 
the  Senate,  nor  does  the  committee  re- 
port upon  It  indicate  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  that  bill  purports  to  do,  what  it 
provides,  how  it  works,  or  even  how  it 
will  change  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  last  week. 
I  shall  oppose  voting  on  this  bill  until 
hearings  have  been  held  upon  it.  and 
until  an  adequate  report  ha.s  been  made 
upon  it.  It  is  a  general  and  salutary  prac- 
tice in  the  Senate  that  every  report  on 
every  important  or  controversial  bill 
considered  by  the  Senate  shall  contain 
an  explanation  of  the  bill,  a  .section-by- 
section  analysis  and  explanation  of  its 
provisions,  together  with  an  exact,  state- 
ment of  how  the  bill  would  change  the 
terminology  of  the  existine  law. 

This  practice  exists  for  very  .sound  rea- 
sons, and  should  be  suspended  only  in 
the  rarest  of  cases.  The  practice  of  writ- 
ing complete  and  informative  reports 
exists,  first  of  all,  to  enable  a  Senator  to 
understand  what  it  is  he  is  called  upon 
to  vote  about,  in  general  what  the  bill 
provides,  its  background,  the  need  for  it. 
an  analysis  of  its  sections,  and  a  line-by- 
line statement  of  the  changes  the  bill 
would  make  in  the  language  of  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Each  part  of  the  report  tells  a  Senator 
an  essential  part  of  what  he  needs  to 
know  about  that  bill,  in  order  to  cast  an 
intelligent  vote,  in  order  to  determine 
what  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  bill 
are,  whether  it  should  be  amended  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  public  interest,  and  whether 
it  should  be  adopted  or  rejected. 

Secondly,  the  report  provides  a  basis 
for  public  understanding  and  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
When  difficult  questions  of  legal  inter- 
pretations arise  In  court  cases  involving 
congressional  legislation — and,  indeed, 
this  bill,  by  the  very  histoiy  and  nature 
of  the  act  it  attempts  to  amend,  will,  if 
enacted,  obviously  be  such  leatislation— 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill  provides 
a  prime  and  essential  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive hi.story  which  is  supposed  to  guide 
the  courts  in  deciding  what  Congress 
meant  when  the  words  of  an  act  are  un- 
clear, or  are  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpretation. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
times,  in  committee  deliberations  and 
the  markup  of  controversial  pieces  of 
legislation,  when  Senators  taking  oppos- 
ing viewpoints  on  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  agree  on  an  amendment  to  or  a 
deletion  from  the  bill  only  because  they 
have  agreed  on  the  language  of  the  re- 
port.  In   some  in.stances,   the  language 
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of  the  report  Is  debated  as  vigorously  and 
strongly  in  a  committee  meeting  or 
markup  as  the  language  of  the  bill  itself. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that.  Members 
of  Congress  realize  that  when  a  question 
arises  before  a  court  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  an  act,  the  report  which  is  on  the 
desk  of  the  Senator  when  the  bill  is 
considered  is  Indicative  of  the  legislative 
intent,  and  is  a  binding  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history,  together  with  the  debate 
on  the  floors  of  Congress  Itself.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  legislative  history, 
the  court  is  free — in  fact,  it  is  forced — to 
guess  what  Congress  meant,  and  to  put 
the  court's  own  interpretation  on  difficult 
areas  of  the  law. 

So  Senate  practice  and  sound  legisla- 
tive technique  require  a  comprehensive 
report  on  every  significant  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  this  body  adopts. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen! ,  the  author  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, S.  2171,  seems  to  agree  that 
the  report  on  the  bill  is  inadequate.  At 
least  last  Wednesday,  when  S,  2171  be- 
came the  pending  business  of  the  Senate 
in  its  own  right.  Senator  Dirksen  in- 
serted at  page  28533  of  the  Congression- 
al Record,  October  11,  1967.  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  this  263-line,  11 -page  bill.  In 
order,  quoting  his  own  words,  "that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  have  more  de- 
tailed information  on  the  contents  of  the 
meaisure." 

That  statement  has  now  been  re- 
printed as  a  separate  document.  On  the 
cover  of  that  document  appear  the  words 
"Printed  for  the  Use  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary."  But  that  document  did 
not  exist  when  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
ported S.  2171  to  the  Senate,  nor  had  I 
ever  seen  it — nor,  to  my  knowledge,  had 
any  of  my  fellow  committee  members 
.seen  it,  other  than  the  Senator  from 
Illinois — until  it  appeared  on  our  desks 
in  the  Senate  yesterday. 

This  piece  of  paper  is  entitled  "Section - 
by-Section  Analysis  of  S.  2171,  a  Bill  To 
Amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  so  as  To  Accord  With  Certain 
Decisions  of  the  Courts."  Counting  that 
title  as  five  lines,  this  so-called  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  contains 
74  lines.  S.  2171  contains  263  lines.  So 
this  document  provides  only  one  line  of 
explanation,  including  its  five-line  title, 
for  every  three  and  a  half  lines  of  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  kidding  any- 
one. This  is  not  a  comprehensive  section- 
by -section  analysis  of  the  bill  within  the 
meaning,  the  need,  and  the  tradition  of 
section-by-sectlon  analyses  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Obviously  drafted  In  haste,  printed 
nearly  2  months  after  S,  2171  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  this  document 
hardly  deserves  the  title  of  section-by- 
.sectlon  analysis,  and  certainly  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  an  adequate 
report  on  the  oill. 

I  question  the  title  that  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  has.  It  says:  "A  Bill  To 
Amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  .so  as  To  Accord  With  Certain 
Decisions  of  the  Courts."  I  wonder,  if  all 
the  facts  were  brought  before  the  view 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 


if  we  have  full  and  open  hearings  in  the 
course  of  which  we  permit  those  who 
might  criticize  the  proposal  to  testify, 
whether  the  bUl  might  not,  as  presently 
drafted,  be  reclassified  as  "a  bill  to  permit 
the  continuation  of  certain  high-paid 
political  appointees  being  compensated 
under  an  act  entitled  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950." 

I  think  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  the  Tacts  which  will  enable 
them  to  reach  a  fair  and  an  informed 
judgment  on  this  bill. 

And  I  think  we,  as  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  are  entitled  to  that  same 
information. 

Neither  the  so-called  sectlon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  nor  the  original  "report" 
on  S.  2171  provides  a  satisfactory  explan- 
ation of  the  bill  either  in  form  or  in 
substance.  Neither  this  analysis  nor  the 
original  "report"  includes  a  statement 
of  the  literal  changes  the  bill  would  make 
in  existing  law. 

In  substance,  the  new  "sectlon-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis,"  like  the  original  "report," 
adds  little  understanding  to  the  other- 
wise total  obscurity  which  now  surrounds 
the  provisions  of  S.  2171,  in  the  absence 
of  any  hearings  or  an  adequate  report. 

By  producing  this  so-called  summary 
of  the  bill's  provisions  at  this  the  12th 
hour,  the  bill's  author  has  explicitly  ac- 
knowledged the  inadequacy  of  the  origi- 
nal report  on  the  bill.  Unfortunately,  the 
summary,  too,  is  wholly  uninformative  as 
to  what  the  bill  actually  provides. 

Mr.  President,  what  urgency  is  there 
about  this  bill?  What  is  the  acute  na- 
tional crisis  after  20  months  of  SACB 
dormancy?  What  grave.  Imperative  rev- 
elation justifies  doing  without  hearings 
and  without  an  adequate  report  on  this 
bill? 

Is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
about  to  stop  its  acti\itles  in  the  area 
of  internal  security?  Is  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  about  to  close  its  doors? 
Are  any  of  the  various  Federal  investi- 
gative agencies  about  to  close  shop?  Is 
the  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  about  to  go  out  of 
business? 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  rarely  met  for  20  months.  The 
Attorney  General  has  referred  no  case 
to  it  in  more  than  a  year.  It  has  been 
paralyzed  for  15  years  before  that  by 
lawsuits  questioning  the  constitution- 
ality of  some  of  the  p'^jvisions  S.  2171 
now  seeks  to  cure. 

If  S,  2171  is  so  urgent  now  that  the 
Senate  must  vote  on  it  without  even 
knowing  what  it  provides,  why  was  the 
bill  not  proposed  last  year  or  2  years 
ago  when  the  Supreme  Court  first  held 
unconstitutional  that  part  of  the  Board's 
activities  that  the  pending  bill  was  sup- 
posed to  concern?  Why  was  it  not  pro- 
posed then? 

I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  hearings  to  bring  out 
facts  as  to  why  it  was  not  proposed.  I 
think  that  the  appointees  to  this  board 
ought  to  be  investigated.  I  think  we 
ought  to  clear  up  once  and  for  all 
whether  we  have  a  genuine  "Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board."  or  whether 
it  is  just  a  nice,  comfortable  political 
pork  barrel.  And  I  think  that  the  people 


of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  have 
hearings  and  to  have  the  facts  brought 
out. 

In  this  great  coimtry,  we  generally 
can  make  a  proper  judgment  when  the 
facts  reach  the  citizenry.  And  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  can  make  the  proper 
judgment  in  this  matter  when  the  facts 
reach  the  citizenry. 

Why  the  tremendous  resistance,  why 
the  reluctance,  why  the  complete  obsti- 
nacy toward  holding  any  public  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  or  even  permitting 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  testify?  Why  is  it  that  the  spon- 
sors are  afraid  to  hold  this  matter  up 
to  the  light  of  day?  What  is  it  that 
they  want  to  keep  hidden  or  unrevealed 
from  the  American  people? 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  have  public 
hearings.  After  17  years,  there  is  no  spe- 
cial emergency  today,  other  than  the 
continuation  of  the  $26,000-a-year  sine- 
cures which  requires  that  the  Senate  act 
blindly,  without  hearings,  and  without  a 
report  on  the  bill. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  will 
break  faith  with  our  men  in  ■Vietnam  If 
we  do  not  blindly  approve  the  bill  with- 
out knowing  what  it  provides  or  even 
what  job,  if  any,  it  is  supposed  to  do. 
I  say  we  do  not  break  faith  with  our 
men  in  Vietnam  by  insisting  upon  our 
own  basic,  essential  rules  for  the  orderly 
and  reasonable  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion, especially  legislation  dealing  with 
our  national  security.  I  say  we  do  not 
break  faith  with  our  men  in  Vietnam  if 
we  follow  the  historic  rules  of  the  Senate 
in  dealing  with  important  and  significant 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  do  break  faith 
with  our  men  in  "Vietnam  If  we  carelessly, 
blindly,  and  unnecessarily  dispense  with 
the  orderly  processes  of  our  liberty,  which 
those  men  are  fighting  to  protect — and  I 
include  among  the  orderly  processes  of 
our  'iberty  the  rules  and  practices  of  the 
Senate  in  the  consideration  of  the  Na- 
tion's laws. 

I  say  we  betray  our  fighting  men  If  we 
substitute  panic  and  political  pressure 
for  proper  procedure,  we  betra>  them  if 
we  substitute  needless  expediency  for 
time-honored,  tested,  and  proved  legis- 
lative procedure — procedure  designed 
not  to  obstruct  a  bill's  consideration  or 
to  prevent  Its  passage,  but  designed 
rather  to  make  certain  that  everj-  bill 
passed,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  does 
what  it  IS  supposed  to  do,  does  it  in  the 
best  way  possible,  and  contains  no  time 
bombs  or  pitfalls  to  shatter  our  liberties. 

What  are  we  asking?  We  are  asking 
that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  enable  the 
committee  to  hold  at  least  2  days  of 
hearings  and  afford  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
four  or  five  witnesses  who  have  criticized 
the  bill  to  testify.  Then  we  are  willing  to 
have  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  at 
a  time  certain  and  to  have  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  bill  at  a  time  certain.  There 
Is  nothing  obstructive  about  that. 

We  are  merely  asking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  people  of  the  United 
States  become  informed  about  exactly 
what  the  bill  provides.  If  the  sponsor  has 
the  votes,  why  Is  he  afraid  to  have  a 
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public  hearing  on  the  bill,  when  he  can 
have  a  vote  In  the  Senate  at  a  time 
certain? 

I  oppose  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senate  without  hearings  or  an 
adequate  report,  not  because  I  am 
against  its  provisions,  for  neither  I  nor 
practically  any  other  Senator  can  know, 
with  the  puny  record  which  is  before 
us.  what  the  bill  specifically  provides.  I 
oppose  a  vote  on  this  bill  now  because 
the  procedure  which  has  been  followed — 
no  hearings,  an  unintelligible  report,  and 
the  suggested  blind  acceptance  of  its  pro- 
visions— is  as  destructive  of  our  system 
of  liberty  as  any  conspiracy  needs  to 
be  to  erode  the  foundations  of  our  free- 
dom. That  is  why  I  favor  sending  this 
bill  back  to  committee  for  a  designated, 
reasonably  short  period  of  time,  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  draft  an  adequate,  in- 
formative report  on  it. 

What  is  the  danger  in  holding  hear- 
ings? Is  there  some  part  or  provision  of 
this  bill  which  cannot  bear  the  light 
of  day?  After  17  years  of  paralysis  and 
20  months  of  total  inaction  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  has  the 
Communist  menace  become  so  acute  in 
the  last  few  days  that  we  must  act  blind- 
ly this  week  rather  than  reasonably  next 
month  on  this  bill? 

As  I  indicated,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  agree  to  a  binding  consent  agreement 
to  limit  debate  on  the  bill  once  it  is  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate,  and  to  agree 
on  a  specific  date  for  that  report,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Dirksen]  is 
willing  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  so 
that  we  can  find  out  what  it  is  all  about, 
how  it  might  be  improved,  and  whether 
it  can  do  the  job  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  rules  and 
practices  for  considering  important  legis- 
lation have  a  vital  purpose  in  our  Repub- 
lic which  should  not  be  lightly  over- 
thrown. I  see  no  reason  to  dispense  with 
hearings  or  an  adequate  report  in  the 
case  of  this  bill.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of 
this  bill,  in  light  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  I  believe  such  a  hearing  and  such 
a  report  are  absolutely  vital. 

Hearings  on  this  bill,  although  not  spe- 
cifically required  by  the  Senate  rules,  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  legislative  process 
recommended  by  practice,  experience, 
the  necessity  for  guidelines  to  the  courts, 
and  good  commonsense. 

We  have  had  no  expression  whatever — 
other  than  a  so-called  my.?terious  letter, 
which  has  not  yet  been  made  public— of 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
this  bill,  even  though  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  have  primai-y  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  bill.  We  do  not  even  have 
any  record  of  the  views  of  members  or 
staff  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  about  ihe  bill.  We  have  no  record 
at  all  on  this  bill. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  let  us  lay 
to  rest  the  assertion,  made  by  those  who 
favor  passing  this  bill  without  hearings, 
that  the  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  year's  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  budget  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  enacting  this  bill.  Those 
hearings  were  not  on  this  bill,  S.  2171,  but 
were  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  normal 
appropriations  process  and,  also,  in  re- 
sponse to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145. 
which  asked  the  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee to  determine,  in  hght  of  the  con- 
troversial appointment  of  Mr.  Simon  Mc- 
Hugh  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  whether: 

First,  the  current  and  prospective 
volume  of  business  of  the  Board  war- 
rants the  continued  exercise  of  its 
powers,  and  the  continued  performance 
of  its  functions  and  duties,  by  a  separate 
agency  of  Government;  and  whether 

Second,  the  powers,  duties,  functions, 
and  property  of  the  Board  should  be 
transferred  to  another  agency  of  the 
Government  In  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment operations. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  passed  on 
Julj-  25.  1967,  is  completely  separate  and 
apart  from  S.  2171,  which  was  not  intro- 
duced until  two  days  later,  on  July  27  of 
this  year.  It  was  passed  in  response  to  the 
controversy  about  the  continued  useful- 
ness of  the  Subversive  Control  Board  in 
light  of  the  appointment  to  it  of  an  ap- 
parently completely  unqualified  person. 

The  hearings  in  question  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  are  reprinted  as 
part  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  State. 
Justice.  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations,  H.R.  10345, 
90th  Congress,  first  session,  fiscal  year 
1968.  on  pages  1021  to  1071. 

Two  points  about  these  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  suffice  to 
answer  the  assertion  that  those  hearings 
provide  a  basis  for  considering  S.  2171. 

First,  the  bill  was  not  even  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  consid- 
eration during  those  hearings  and  is 
barely  mentioned  by  anyone  during  those 
hearings. 

Second,  those  hearings  not  only  were 
not  availabl"  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  during  its  brief  consideration 
of  S.  2171,  they  were  not  even  conducted 
until  August  15,  the  veiT  morning  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  took  up  and 
reported  S.  2171  to  the  Senate,  and  were 
in  fact  going  on  simultaneously  with  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Furthermore,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciai-y.  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill  not 
only  did  not  endorse  S.  2171.  it  did  not 
even  specifically  mention  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  no  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  we  have  no  adequate  re- 
port on  it.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  record  at 
all.  Until  we  have  such  a  record,  I  must 
continue  to  oppose  a  Senate  vote  on  this 
bill. 

My  insistence  on  adequate  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  is  not  based  solely  on  the 
belief,  which  I  firmly  hold,  that  every 
significant  bill  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered in  hearings  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plained in  a  report.  My  Insistence  in  this 
case  is  also  based  on  the  fact  that  even 
a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  which 
created  the  original  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  and  which  S.  2171  would 
amend,  and  even  a  brief  Inspection  of  S. 
2171  without  the  benefit  of  any  hearings, 
shjws  that  S.  2171  contains  a  massive 
loophole  through  which  some  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  dangerous  Communists 
operating  In  the  United  States  today 
and     Communist-action     organizations 


and  Communist  fronts  will  escape  the  ex- 
posure this  amendment  is  supposed  to 
provide. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  world 
Communist  movement  has,  in  the  last 
decade,  fragmented  into  at  least  two  ma- 
jor ideological  camps,  the  Soviet  and  the 
Chinese.  Moscow,  and  the  Communist 
Party  throughout  the  world  whoee  alle- 
giance It  commands,  has  somewhat  tem- 
pered its  belligerence  toward  the  West- 
em  nations,  while  Peking  has  continued 
to  pursue,  in  fact,  to  intensify  the  mlli- 
tant!y  hostile  Stalinist  Hne  of  world 
armed  revolution. 

E\ery  informed  high  school  senior 
knows  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  operation  of  the  world  Com- 
munist group  dominated  by  the  Chinese 
and  t.ie  worM  Communist  group  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviets  Indeed,  their  bel- 
ligerence toward  each  other  has  been  so 
pronounced  it  has  come  to  national  and 
international  attention,  particularly  in 
the  last  several  years. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  commenta- 
tors who  note  that,  as  toward  our  secu- 
rity, the  divergence  in  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  doctrine  is  only  a  question 
of  how  they  will  prevail  over  our  system 
rather  than  whether  they  should  try.  I 
believe  we  must  continue  to  guard  our- 
selves against  attack  from  without  and 
subversion  from  within  by  both  the  So- 
viet and  the  Chinese  Communist  Parties 
and  programs. 

But  the  fact  is  inescapable  that 
whereas  15  years  ago  we  may  have  faced 
only  one  Communist  threat — the  Stalin- 
ist Soviet — we  now  face  at  least  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  Communist  threats 
which  are  at  ideological  war  both  with 
us  and  with  one  another.  Tiie  ideological, 
strategic,  and  tactical  split  in  the  Com- 
munist world  has  split  Communist  Par- 
ties throughout  the  world  into  Soviet  and 
Maoist  can.ps,  each  pursuing  a  different 
approach  and  neither  takinc  orders  from 
the  otlier.  The  split  Is  .so  deep  thai  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  exchange 
not  only  verbal  condemnation  of  one  an- 
other, but  al.so  bullets  at  one  another 
across  the  Chinese-Soviet  border. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  Achilles'  heel, 
one  massive  loophole,  one  fatal  defect,  in 
S.  2171  that  even  the  most  cursory  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  would  have  uncovered. 
If  this  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form, 
it  would  apply  only  to  Communists, 
Commimi.st-action  groups,  and  Commu- 
nist fronts  which  take  their  direction 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  not  apply 
to  the  more  militant,  more  virulent,  and 
I  believe  far  more  dangerous.  Commu- 
nist. Communist-action  groups,  and 
Communist  fronts  which  take  their  lead 
from  China,  not  from  Moscow. 

This  glaring  defect  in  S.  2171  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  simply  amends  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
which,  by  its  terms  and  by  interpretation 
by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  the  Supreme  Court,  applies 
only  to  Communist  groups,  fronts,  and 
individuals  which  are  in  the  Moscow 
orbit,  not  to  the  groups,  fronts,  and  indi- 
viduals which  take  their  direction  from 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 

The  1950  act  Is  thoroughly  permeated 
with  the  theory  that  the  Internal  Com- 
munist threat  is  directed  by.  and  only  by. 
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the  Soviet  Union.  This  theory  finds  ex- 
pression in  many  parts  of  the  act,  but 
especially  in  section  2,  the  congressional 
findings  section,  and  section  13,  the  sec- 
tion detailing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  As 
a  result,  the  1950  act  authorizes  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to 
proceed  in  cases  dealing  with  Moscow- 
oriented  Communists,  Communist-ac- 
tion organizations,  and  Communist- 
front  organizations.  But  it  is  powerless 
to  deal  with  Chinese-oriented  Commu- 
nists, Communist-action  organizations, 
and  Commimist-front  organizations. 
This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  itself,  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  recently  as  last  Men- 
day.  October  9,  in  argument  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United 
Slates  of  America  against  Eugene  Rovel. 
a  case  questioning  the  constitutionality 
of  still  another  part  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  1950 
act.  which  S.  2171  would  amend,  is  re- 
stricted to  dealing  with  the  Communists, 
Communist-action  agencies,  and  Com- 
munist-front organizations  substantially 
influenced,  dominated  or  controlled  by 
China,  I  shall  quote  from  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Covtmunist  Party  of  the 
United  States  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  367  U.S.  1,  1961,  the  case 
which  upheld  the  power  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  to  hold  the 
Moscow-oriented  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  to  be  a  Communist -ac- 
tion organization  required  to  register 
under  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act.  In  that  case,  on  page  112  and  113. 
the  Court  said: 

Under  5  3  (3»  of  the  Act.  an  organization 
may  not  be  found  to  be  a  CommunlBt -action 
organization  unless  it  is  shown  to  be.  first. 
"Substantially  directed,  dominated,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  referred  to  in  section  2  .  .  ." 
The  only  operative  function  of  §  2  in  this  re- 
spect Is  to  designate  wliat  Congress  meant 
by  "world  Communist  movement,"  "the  for- 
eign government,"  etc.  The  characteristics  of 
the  movement  and  the  source  of  Its  control 
are  not  to  be  establL-'hed  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  proceedings  before  the  Board,  nor 
may  they  be  disproved.  But  this  is  because 
they  are  merely  defining  terms  whose  truth, 
as  such.  Is  irrelevant  to  the  Issues  in  such 
proceedings.  Tliey  are  referents  which  iden- 
tify "the  foreign  government"  to  which 
5  3(3)  adverts.  The  Board  construing  the 
statute,  concluded  that  that  foreign  govern- 
ment was  the  Soviet  Union.  We  affirm  that 
construction.  The  statute,  then,  defines  a 
Communist-action  organization  in  terms  of 
substantial  direction,  domination,  or  con- 
trol by  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  Interpretation  of  the  act  by  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  Justice 
Department  is  the  law  of  the  land  today 
and  would  not  be  changed  one  lota  by  S. 
2171. 

To  show  what  this  defect  in  S.  2171 
means,  we  need  look  no  further  than  this 
morning's  paper.  The  Washington  Post, 
on  page  22  of  Its  October  18  edition,  re- 
ports that  Hanoi  has  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  group  called  the  South  Viet- 
nam People's  Committee  for  Solidarity 


with  the  American  People,"  whose  pur- 
pose it  Is  to  unite  and  coordinate  with 
the  American  people  in  demanding  that 
the  U.S.  Govenunent  put  an  end  to  its 
aggressive  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  assume  that  most  of 
us  would  at  least  suspect  or  reasonably 
beUeve  that  this  new  South  Vietnam 
People's  Committee  for  Solidarity  with 
the  American  People  is  a  Communist- 
front  organization.  I  do  not  believe  that 
takes  a  great  deal  of  acumen. 

Yet,  unless  it  could  be  proven  that  that 
organization  is  substantially  directed, 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  rather  than  by  China,  or  is  at 
least  substantially  directed,  dominated, 
or  controlled  by  another  organization 
which  itself  is  substantially  directed, 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  rather  than  by  China,  this  new 
South  Vietnam  People's  Committee  for 
Solidarity  with  the  American  People 
could  open  an  office  across  the  street 
from  the  Capitol  Building  and  could  not 
be  touched  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

So  let  no  one  be  deluded  that  S.  2171 
protects  the  United  States  from  what- 
ever threat  Communist-inspired  internal 
subversion  poses  to  us.  S.  2171  is,  at  best, 
a  half-way  measure  which  does  not  even 
reach  those  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions which  probably  pose  the  greatest 
Communist  threat  to  the  United  States — 
the  Stalinist,  virulent,  violent,  Chinese- 
oriented  Communists,  Communist- 
action  agencies,  and  Communist-front 
organizations. 

At  least,  Secretar>'  of  State  Rusk 
seemed  to  feel  so  In  his  press  conference 
last  week.  I  refer  to  his  fears  of  Com- 
munist China  rather  than  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Senate  bill  2171,  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, does  not  even  cover  Communists, 
Communist-action  organizations,  or 
Communist-front  organizations  which 
are  influenced  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  we  do  not  follow  proper  legis- 
lative procedures  in  developing  what  a 
bill  does,  what  it  should  do,  and  what  it 
does  not  do.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
other  loopholes  an  examination  of  the 
proposal  would  turn  up,  but  my  point 
is:  Why  the  great  resistance  to  a  recom- 
mittal for  a  specific  purpose,  for  a  spe- 
cific period  ol  time,  with  directions  for 
hearings,  with  a  specific  number  of  wit- 
nesses, including  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  with  agreement  to 
report  back  to  the  Senate  on  a  date  cer- 
tain after  the  hearings  for  a  vote  at  a 
time  certain? 

What  possible  result  other  than  to 
benefit  the  people  of  tliis  country  could 
accrue  from  the  proper  legislative  pro- 
cedm'es  which  we  request? 

Here  we  are  arguing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  whether  this  potently  defec- 
tive bill — covering  only  Soviet  oriented 
Communists,  Communist- action  organi- 
zations, and  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, with  no  reference  to  or  coverage 
of  Chinese  Communists  or  their  organi- 
zations— should  be  passed  without  hear- 
ings or  an  adequate  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say  that  If 


the  Communist  conspiracy  which  has 
given  rise  to  S.  2171  is  organized  in  as 
haphazard  a  fashion  as  is  our  considera- 
tion of  this  slapdash  bill,  we  have  less  to 
be  worried  about  than  I  thought.  I  be- 
lieve we  do  our  national  security  a  grave 
disservice  in  proceeding  without  hear- 
ings or  adequate  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

If  we  are  to  be  stampeded  in  tne  name 
of  "anticommunism"  into  enacting  a  bill 
without  adequate  committee  considera- 
tion, let  it  at  least  be  a  bill  not  so  trans- 
parently defective  as  S.  2171,  which  does 
not  even  cover  the  agents  and  organi- 
zations of  at  least  half  or  more  of  the 
world  Commimlst  movement. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  and  am  pre- 
pared to  speak  for  a  much  longer  period 
on  my  concerns  about  the  bill.  I  could, 
for  example,  renew  mj-  questioning  of 
the  Board's  newest  member  whose  prin- 
cipal qualification  seems  to  be  that  he 
recently  married  one  of  the  President's 
former  secretaries  I  could  start  ques- 
tioning the  qualifications  of  each  of  the 
other  members,  on  the  number  of  hours 
they  have  spent  actually  working  while 
they  were  being  paid  $26,000  a  year  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  could  discourse  at  much  greater 
length  on  the  need  to  update  the  1950 
act  to  make  it  workable  in  light  of  the 
radically  changed  circumstances  in  the 
Communist  world  and  developments  in 
our  owTi  domestic  law.  If  we  need  a  board 
to  determine  which  organizations  and 
individuals  in  America  are  subversive, 
let  us  make  sure  that  we  give  that  Board 
authority  which  will  stand  up  in  court. 
The  constitutional  defects  in  the  original 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  amend,  led  to  17  years 
of  paralysis  and  defeat  for  the  Board, 
because  the  defects  prevented  the  act 
from  ever  being  effective. 

If  we  need  a  board  of  political  ap- 
pointees to  expose  subversion  in  the 
United  States,  then  let  us  at  least  make 
certain  that  that  Board  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  all  areas  of  the  inter- 
nal security  problem  in  the  United  States, 
those  related  to  the  extreme  right  as 
well  as  to  the  extreme  left,  those  related 
to  groups  who  advocate  riot,  assassina- 
tion, and  murder  of  public  officials  in  the 
United  States  in  our  great  cities,  and 
others.  If  w*e  are  going  to  advocate  a  sys- 
tem of  "exposure,"  then  let  us  do  it  right 
and  properly. 

The  constitutional  defects  in  the  origi- 
nal Subversive  Activities  Act,  which  the 
bill  seeks  to  ameiid,  I  tiiink  have  been 
pointed  out  sufficiently  by  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  United  States  at  least  to 
warrant,  if  we  are  going  to  amend  the 
act,  a  detailed  review  on  these  various 
constitutional  fallibilities  in  an  effort  to 
correct  them. 

Rather  than  blindly  enacting  a  band- 
aid  intended  to  cure  some  of  these  fatal 
defects  in  the  1950  act.  I  think  it  is 
only  good  commonsense  to  advocate  that 
we  should,  Instead,  enact  a  thoughtful, 
thorough,  timely,  and  effective  bill 
which  would  cover  all  areas  of  internal 
security  problems. 

How  do  we  know,  without  hearings  or 
a  comprehensive  report  on  this  bill,  that 
it  will  not  just  aggravate  the  legal  prob- 
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lems  the  Board  faces?  All  we  really  do 
know  about  8.  2171  is  that  it  can  do.  at 
best,  half  a  Job,  not  touching  those  who 
are  probably,  at  present  at  least,  poten- 
tially our  most  serious  enemies — namely, 
those  Communists,  Communist-action 
organizations,  and  Communist-domi- 
nated groups  oriented  to  or  controlled 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  empire. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  at  greater 
length  this  afternoon  about  these  prob- 
lems, because  I  hope  what  I  and  other 
Senators  have  put  on  the  tecord  makes 
clear  the  need  to  send  this  bill  back  to 
committee  for  thorough  hearings  and  a 
comprehensive  report.  I  have  no  wish  to 
block  a  Senate  vote  on  S.  2171  by  ex- 
tended debate.  I  do  hope,  however,  that 
the  points  made  here  may  convince  Sen- 
ators that  the  only  wise  vote  on  S.  2171 
at  this  time  is  a  vote  to  recommit  it  for 
proper  and  appropriate  consideration  in 
the   Judiciary   Committee   of    the    U.S. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  pa- 
triotism of  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
happens  to  question  the  pending  pro- 
posal, who  has  doubts  about  it,  or  who 
may  vote  and  even  argue  against  it 
would  in  no  way  be  impugned  or  at- 
tached. I  hope  also  that  no  Member  will 
be  colored  or  criticized  or  condemned  for 
his  action  either  for  or  against  the 
pending  measure. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  that  op- 
position in  any  form  to  this  measure  does 
not  mean  that  faith  with  our  men  in 
Vietnam  has  been  broken.  And  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  consider  this  pro- 
posal before  us  not  on  the  basis  of  emo- 
tion, which  can  be  charged  quite  easily, 
and  sometimes  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences— and  I  can  speak  on  that  per- 
sonally— but  on  the  basis  of  the  merits — 
on  the  facts  and  practicalities  as  they 
exist  at  the  moment. 

A  lx>ard  exists — although  it  is  barely 
operative — whose  members  are  being 
paid,  and  wUl  continue  to  be  paid  for 
the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year,  an  annual 
rate  of  $26,000  or  so.  Now  we  can  either 
do  something  through  legislation  to  give 
these  Board  members  something  to  do  or 
we  can.  by  our  action  of  doing  nothing, 
allow  them  to  continue  to  draw  their 
$26,000-a-year  salaries  without  doing 
anything  to  earn  them.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  that,  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  knows  it.  We  can  permit  them 
to  do  something  to  justify  the  salaries 
they  are  receiving,  or  allow  them  to  go 
on  as  they  are,  getting  $26,000-plus  a 
year  for  doing  nothing,  or  we  can  at- 
tempt to  abolish  the  Board  entirely. 

Those  are  jur  choices  and  we  ought  to 
face  up  to  this  situation  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  not  be  too  much  talk 
about  lengthy  debate  or  long-drawn 
educational  discussions,  because  the 
issue  is  pretty  clear  and  to  the  point.  It 
should  be  faced  up  to  regardless  of  how 
we  feel  on  this  particular  prof>osal. 

So  I  repeat.  I  simply  think  the  Senate 
should  be  permitted  to  face  up  to  the 
issue  presented  by  the  proposal  now  be- 
fore us.  8.  2171  amends  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  and  In  my 
opinion,    poses    no    monumental    policy 


decision.  It  does  make  an  attempt  to 
implement  the  Senate  s  decision  of  last 
week  when  it  voted  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

Last  week  the  Senate  refused  to  delete 
from  the  State-Justice  appropriation  bill 
the  funds  for  this  Board.  By  retaining 
these  funds  in  that  bill,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  back  an  effort  to  abolish  the 
board  this  year. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  certain  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal McCarran-Walter  Act  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  present  bill  simply  at- 
tempts to  modify  the  Board's  jurisdic- 
tion to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  and  thus  enable  the  Board  to 
function.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
however,  still  must  Initiate  any  proceed- 
ings against  any  organization  believed 
to  be  subversive. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  present 
bill,  the  Dirksen  bill,  will  prove  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Board  But  the  Senate's 
decision  last  week  demonstrates  clearly 
that  the  Senate  wishes  the  funds  appro- 
priated, This  measure  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  make  certain  that  the  funds  will 
be  expended  in  an  appropriate  manner. 
Without  this  legislation,  the  Board  would 
exist  with  a  stated  congressional  purpose, 
but  without  the  license  to  function  In 
furtherance  of  that  purpose.  Such  a  pos- 
ture is,  in  my  opinion,  untenable. 

It  is  true  that  the  Board  has  lapsed 
into  inaction.  The  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rendered  unconstitution- 
al the  provisions  of  the  1950  law  requir- 
ing individual  registration  of  subversive 
organizations.  This  bill,  as  I  understand 
it.  does  not  attempt  to  overturn  or  inter- 
fere with  those  decisions. 

It  does,  however,  spell  out  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  in  accordance  with 
those  decisions,  enabling  the  Board  to 
hold  heanngs — which  it  cannot  do 
now — to  determine  whether  an  organi- 
zation, in  reality,  is  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  democratic  processes. 

Proceedings  before  the  Board  will  be 
initiated  upon  the  petition  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  when  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  organization  is  so  marked. 
The  bill  assures  due  process  of  law,  in- 
cluding an  open  hearing  before  any  final 
determination  can  be  made.  I  believe 
that  in  the  event  action  is  to  be  taken 
against  any  organization,  these  due 
process  safeguards  should  and  must  be 
afforded. 

I  am  fully  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
the  demands  on  this  Board  have  dimin- 
ished in  recent  years.  I  think  that  this 
speaks  well  for  the  vitality  of  our  form 
of  government  and  the  diminished 
threat  of  communism  internally  in  our 
country.  However,  since  the  Board  does 
exist,  and  Congress  has,  as  recently  as 
last  week,  decided  that  it  should  not  be 
abolished,  S,  2171  makes  a  good  deal  of 
sense  in  updating  the  present  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board. 

There  have  been  attempts,  over  the 
past  several  days,  to  reach  an  agreement 
to  recommit  the  bill — and  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  those  attempts — to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  a  brief 
period  of  time.  In  order  to  hold  hear- 
ings  on    this   matter.    However,    these 


efforts  have  not  been  fruitful.  In  view 
of  this.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
now  would  be  permitted  to  face  up  to 
the  issue,  and  resolve  It  one  way  or  an- 
other as  soon  as  possible.  If  a  motion  is 
to  be  made  to  recommit,  or  to  do  other- 
wise, let  it  be  made  and  disposed  of  by 
the  Senate.  If  amendments  are  to  be 
offered,  let  them  be  proposed  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Senate.  The  issue,  I 
think,  is  clear  enough  in  each  Senator's 
mind.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be 
permitted  to  work  its  will  on  this  bill 
as  early  as  possible.  Whatever  the  Sen- 
ate's decision  is,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it. 

I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  always 
sp>eaks  with  great  clarity  eind  incisive- 
ness,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  where 
he  stands. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  big  question 
is  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
bill  would  do  anything,  whether  it  would 
work,  whether  in  fact,  if  we  pass  the  bill, 
the  Attorney  General  would  or  could  take 
any  action? 

We  have  the  word  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Kennedy!,  a  former  Attorney  General, 
who  worked  with  this  law  dunng  the 
time  he  was  Attorney  General 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  an  excellent 
one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  an  excellent 
one,  a  man  of  great  judgment,  who  said 
on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday  that  if  he 
were  Attorney  General  now  he  could  not 
use  the  power  that  S.  2171  would  provide. 
Senator  Kennedy  made  the  case  against 
S,  2171  effectively  and  persuasively.  The 
former  Attorney  CJeneral  presented  three 
specific  constitutional  objections  which 
would  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  this 
legislation  and  would  consequently  still 
leave  the  Board  with  nothing  to  do. 

In  addition  to  the  respected  judgment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Kennedy],  we  have  the  word 
of  several  outstanding  deans  and  pro- 
fessors of  law  schools  in  this  country, 
who  have  stated  authoritatively  that  S. 
2171  has  serious  constitutional  defects. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  pose  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
this:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  had  a  single  witness  testify  on  this 
bill,  that  we  have  no  statement  whatso- 
ever from  the  Attorney  General,  that  we 
have  a  report  which  simply  says,  in  effect, 
"Here  it  is,  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proves it  but  makes  no  analysis,"  would 
it  not  be  logical  for  the  Senate  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  the  understanding,  as  the 
majority  leader  has  stated  so  well,  that 
they  hold  hearings  for  a  brief  period  and 
then  report  the  bill  back  for  a  decision 
by  the  Senate,  but  a  decision  with  our 
eyes  open? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator's  point  has  great  valid- 
ity. I  am  sure  that  he  knows  my  position. 
I  would  vote  sigalnst  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, but  I  would  not  fight  it.  If  the 
Senate  decided  that  that  was  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  matter,  it  would  be 
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fine  with  me;  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  go  along. 

If  I  correctly  read  the  collective  mind 
of  the  Senate,  however,  it  appears  that 
there  is  not  much  hope  that  such  a 
motion  would  carry;  but  I  anticipate  that 
one  might  well  be  made.  Indeed,  I  hope 
one  will  be  made.  Just  to  find  out  defini- 
tively what  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate 
is. 

If  any  Senators  wish  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  pending  pro- 
posal, that  action  would  be  perfectly  In 
order;  or  if  some  Senator  wishes  to  move 
to  abolish  the  Board  altogether,  that 
would  be  in  order  also.  The  basic  pomt  I 
am  getting  to  is  not  the  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  question  before  us.  I, 
frankly,  am  not  qualified  to  discuss  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  a  bill  of  this 
nature,  because  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
the  requisite  legal  training.  What  we  are 
confronted  with  Is  an  issue  based  on 
action  taken  in  this  body  over  the  past 
several  days.  Money  has  been  appropri- 
ated in  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
appropriation  bill.  The  same  amount,  I 
believe,  was  provided  by  both  Houses. 

If  something  is  not  done  to  give  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  some 
additional  powers,  authorities,  and  re- 
sponsibilities, it  will  mean,  in  effect,  that 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  the 
Board  members  and  their  staffs  will  be 
drawing  salaries  but  will  be  doing  very 
little  In  return. 

I  just  do  not  like  the  idea  of  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  such  as  this  Board,  with 
members  drawing  salaries  In  excess  of 
$26,000  a  year  simply  marking  time,  par- 
ticipating in  "make  work"  projects — per- 
haps not  even  going  to  the  ofBce  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  month — and  col- 
lecting their  salaries.  Because  they  wi'l 
be  paid.  This  Board  has  been  set  up  un- 
der the  law;  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
of  1950.  So  we  have  a  choice;  Either  re- 
move the  impediments  preventing  its  ac- 
tion, or  face  the  possibility  that  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  there  will  be 
a  board  doing  next  to  nothing  and  at  the 
same  time  drawing  a  handsome  salary. 
That  prospect  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  there  is  no 
indication,  in  my  view,  on  the  basis  of 
the  testimony  of  the  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
opinions  of  outstanding  experts,  the  only 
ones  who  have  given  us  opinions  on  this 
bill,  the  deans  of  law  schools  and  so  forth, 
that  the  enactment  of  the  measure  would 
do  anything  to  improve  the  situation. 

Even  if  we  do  pass  the  bill,  we  will  still 
most  probably  be  faced  with  a  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  with  noth- 
ing to  do. 

Because  unless  the  Attorney  General 
initiates  cases  before  the  Board,  the 
Board  will  remain  expensively  idle,  cost- 
ing the  American  taxpayers  another 
$300,000  a  year  at  least. 

It  is  true  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  has  a  letter  from  the  Attor- 
ney General.  He  has  not  told  us  what  is 
in  the  letter.  We  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  Is  in  the  letter.  We  cannot  read 
his  mind,  and  we  cannot  read  the  mind 
of  the  Attorney  General.  Under  the  cir- 


cumstances, since  we  do  not  know  what 
is  In  the  letter,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  in  a  position  of  having  to  do  oiu-  best 
to  develop  the  issues  and  develop  the 
record  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  be- 
lieves that  our  chances  of  having  the  bill 
recommitted  are  not  good.  That  seems  to 
me  to  reaffirm  the  necessity  of  further 
consideration  of  a  bill  of  this  signiflcance. 
The  constitutional  experts  say  the  bill 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  fundamental 
civil  Uberties  questions.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant measure  in  terms  of  Internal  secu- 
rity. Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  we  do  have  a  perfect  right — 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty — to  do 
our  best  to  develop  a  thorough,  compre- 
hensive record  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  floor  of  the  Senate  should  not  be  the 
place  to  do  it;  we  ought  to  be  before  the 
appropriate  tribunal,  which  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  but  we  cannot 
do  that  unless  the  bill  is  before  the  .'om- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — 
and  it  is  common  knowledge — that  this 
is  the  third  different  occasion  I  know 
of  when  he  loimself  has  taken  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  expound  on  this  subject 
and  to  make  his  views  knovra.  The  first 
time  was  some  weeks  ago.  when  the  bill 
was  called  up  briefly  and  was  then  set 
aside.  The  second  time  was  last  week, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  State. 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  appro- 
priation bill.  The  third  occasion  is  this 
week.  In  addition,  the  Senator  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  made  a  very  effective  argument 
in  favor  of  his  position.  He  knows,  of 
course,  that  other  witnesses  were  present, 
representing  the  Board  itself.  One  was 
John  Mahan.  of  Helena,  Mont  .  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Another  was  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Yeagley.  who  I 
thought  represented  the  A.torney  Gen- 
eral, although  about  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  raised  some  ques- 
tions. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  that  hearing,  which 
was  held — at  least  in  part — as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
!Mr.  Williams),  the  committee  made 
four  recommendations.  It  is  true  that 
they  did  not  mention  S.  2171,  but  they 
did  mention,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
strengthened  or  new  legislation  among 
the  four  proposals  advanced. 

So  it  appears  to  me  that  aside  from 
the  constitutional  ground,  as  to  which 
I  do  not  feel  I  am  qualified  to  comment, 
this  proposal  has  been  ventilated  quite 
thoroughly,  and  I  might  say  that  the 
chief  ventilator  is  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, with  whom  I  am  now  holding  a 
colloquy,  because  of  his  initial  interest, 
his  continuing  interest,  and  his  expertise 
in  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  action  of  the 
Senate  in  rejecting  the  Williams  amend- 
ment to  the  State.  Justice.  Commerce 
appropriation  bill,  thereby  approving 
$295,000  for  the  Board,  was  action  which, 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  information  I 
could  get.  was  pretty  much  forced. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  when  I  appeared 
before  the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 


Subcommittee,  I  indicated  that  I  would 
like  to  knock  out  all  the  ftmds  for  the 
Board  but  that,  on  the  basis  of  advice  I 
had  received,  it  was  awnething  that  could 
not  be  done  becatjse  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation was  on  the  books.  The  commis- 
sioners were  duly  appointed  and  had  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  were  occupy- 
ing offices.  There  was  an  obligation  to 
pay  these  salaries. 

I  was  advised  that  in  times  imst  when 
Congress  had  tried  to  abolish  agencies  in 
the  days  of  the  New  Deal  and  during 
World  War  II.  it  had  been  unsuccessful 
because  the  appropriations  had  been 
made  for  the  agencies  and  the  salaries 
had  to  be  paid  anyway. 

I  was  p>erhaps  misinformed.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Arksuisas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  told  me  that  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  press  for  the  outright  abolition  of 
the  agency  by  mearos  of  a  bill.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  is  pending  before  the 
committee,    and  It    has    not    had    any 

hearings.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  interpretation  of  the  salaries 
as  they  are  applicable  to  officials  of 
permanent  agencies.  But  again,  we  get 
back  to  the  basic,  practical  fact.  The 
Board  is  in  operation;  at  least,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  Its  five  members  are  doing 
little  or  nothing.  If.  in  some  way,  they  do 
not  get  additional  authority  and  respon- 
sibility, they  will  keep  on  doing  little  or 
nothing  and  drawing  $26,000  a  year-plus 
in  salary. 

We  should  either  give  the  Board  some- 
thing to  do  or  abolish  it.  And  if  we  do  not 
want  to  give  the  Board  something  to  do. 
then  I  would  say,  "Let  us  abolish  it  and 
do  away  with  it,"  But  we  cannot  abolish 
it  now.  because  we  have  continued  the 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year. 

It  is  a  simple  question,  as  I  see  it, 
apart  from  the  constitutional  aspects. 
It  is  a  case  of  either  fish  or  cut  bait.  Give 
the  Board  something  to  do.  Make  them 
earn  their  money,  or  get  rid  of  the  agency 
and  the  jobs  in  that  agency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  has  indicated 
that  he  would  oppose  referring  the  bill 
back  to  committee  for  brief  hearl:igs. 
Would  the  Senator  consider  a  possible 
amendment  to  the  bill? 

A  number  of  people— the  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
present  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  law  school  deans,  and 
others — have  raised  the  question  that 
this  will  not  work,  that  there  exist  serious 
constitutional  defects  which  the  Dirksen 
bUl  will  not  overcome  so  as  to  enable 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an  action 
before  the  Board. 

Will  the  Senator  consider  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  the  Dirksen 
bill  to  be  passed  and  provide  that.  In  the 
event  the  Attorney  General  Is  not  able 
to  act  under  the  bill,  and  does  not  bring 
any  cases  before  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  within  the  next  12 
months,  in  that  event  the  Board  would 
be  abolished,  and  the  idle  Board,  which 
under  those  circumstances  would  have 
gone  almost  3  years  with  nothing  to  do, 
would  cease  to  exist? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  would  give  consid- 
eration to  any  amendment  offered  by  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
As  to  whether  I  could  approve  such  an 
amendment,  I,  of  course,  would  be  unable 
to  say  at  this  time.  Nor  do  I  think  the 
Senator  would  expect  me  to,  because  we 
have  to  study  these  matters  and  deter- 
mine their  full  ramifications.  However, 
the  proposal  sounds  as  if  it  has 
possibilities. 

If  the  Senator  should  offer  such  an 
amendment,  I  can  assure  him,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned — and  I  would  assume  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  would  feel  the  same 
way — the  amendment  would  receive 
every  possible  consideration.  It  would  be 
one  way  of  trying  to  arrive  at  a  better 
position  than  we  find  ourselves  in  at  the 
present  time. 

What  worries  me  is  that  these  people 
should  have  something  to  do  in  the 
meantime.  They  are  being  given  their 
salaries. 

Another  thing  that  worries  me,  as  I 
tried  to  indicate  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks — and  cannot  emphasize 
enough — Is  that  unfair  connotations  and 
criticisms  and  the  like  will  be  placed 
against  some  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  this  legislation,  those  who  raise  ques- 
tions about  it. 

That  is  something  that  I  do  not  like 
and  I  do  not  approve.  Everyone  who  is 
Interested  in  this  subject,  regardless  of 
what  side  he  takes,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
patriot  of  the  highest  order.  The  Sena- 
tor who  does  what  he  thinks  best  in  ac- 
cord with  his  conscience,  his  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution,  and  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  Senator,  really  demon- 
strates the  highest  degree  of  patriotism. 
So,  these  factors  all  enter  into  mj- 
thinking. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  think,  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience,  as  one  who 
has  taken  a  public  position  vehemently 
against  the  continuation  of  the  Board 
under  the  present  clrcimistances.  that  I 
should  make  my  position  known. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Montana 
the  reaction  of  the  people  in  the  State 
that  elected  Joe  McCarthy  and  reelected 
him  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  was  at  the  Packers-Viking  football 
game  last  Sunday  and  shook  hands  with 
3.000  or  4.000  people.  I  spoke  to  many 
people.  They  al\  support  my  position. 
They  are  conservative  people.  They  are 
most  anti-Communist.  However,  they  are 
emphatic  in  their  feeling  that  this  is  a 
wasteful  Board,  constituting  a  waste  of 
money  and  an  extravagance  that  they 
would  like  to  do  away  with. 

The  people  know  that  the  amount  of 
money  involved  is  very  modest  with  rela- 
tion to  the  entire  budget.  However,  they 
realize  that  it  is  a  very  real  example  of 
how  Washington  can  save  money. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  against 
it  because  the  word  is  out  that  these 
members  are  doing  nottilng  and  draw- 
ing handsome  salaries. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  position  that 
the  Dlrksen  proposal  will  not  correct  the 
situation.  Valued  opinions  of  respected 
constitutional  experts  and  an  excellent 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennkdy],  emphasize  that  S.  2171  will 
not  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  should 


wait  imtil  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  explains  his  position.  I  imagine 
he  wUl  be  subjected  to  some  pretty  sharp 
questioning  The  Senate  should  then  be 
able  to  find  out  what  his  proposal  spe- 
cifically encompasses,  what  it  offers  in 
the  way  of  increased  responsibilities  for 
the  Board,  and  how  it  would  affect  the 
Albertson  case  and  other  matters  which 
are  of  extreme  importance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  In  purpose  and 
design,  the  proposal  certainly  is  meri- 
torious in  seeking  to  establish  a  viable, 
operative  Board.  I  support  that  objective 
whole  heartedly. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  courtesy,  and  for  rais- 
ing the  pertinent  questions  which  he 
did. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  SHOULD 
SEEK  A  PEACEFUL  END  TO  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  ideas  that  have  been  advanced 
by  the  singularly  wise  senior  Senator 
from  Montana,  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader:  ideas  supported  by  so  many 
of  my  colleagues,  urging  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  take  the  initiative  to  try 
to  seek  a  peaceful  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

While  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
results  would  be  successful,  I  believe  the 
American  national  interest  would  greatly 
benefit  by  having  us  attempt  to  secure 
United  Nations  action. 

Actually.  I  have  urged  this  course  of 
action  for  2  years  and  particularly  em- 
phasized in  a  speech  in  Providence  on 
November  8,  1965,  that: 

To  do  so  effectively  we  would  have  to  agree, 
whether  we  liked  It  or  not,  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  the  United  Nations  coIlecUve 
Judgment. 

I  reaflBrm  this  view  once  again  In 
strong  support  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  anc'  congratulate  him  on 
the  initiatives  he  has  taken  in  this 
regard. 


FIFTH  DELOS  SYMPOSION— STRAT- 
EGY FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  the  very  great  privilege  of  attending 
and  participating  in  the  Fifth  Delos 
Symposion,  which  brought  together  for 
a  week  of  stimulating  conferences  an  un- 
usual group  of  scholars  and  public  fig- 
ures representing  many  different  nation- 
alities and  professions.  The  conferences 
were  held  on  board  the  motor  vessel 
Semiramis,  which  stopped  at  several  his- 
toric points  in  Greece  and  the  Aegean 
Sea,  including  the  island  of  Delos,  offer- 
ing us  an  opportunity  to  contemplate  the 
historic  origins  of  Western  civiUzation. 

This  year's  symposion,  like  the  four 
which  preceded  it,  was  staged  under  the 
guiding  genius  of  the  celebrated  Greek 
planner  and  urban  scientist.  Dr.  Con- 
stantlnos  Doxiadis.  And  as  in  the  preced- 
ing symposions,  the  general  theme  cen- 
tered on  the  problems  and  challenges 
presented  by  the  gargantuan  spread  of 
our  urban  environment. 

The  special  theme  for  this  year's  dis- 


cussions was  "Strategy  for  Develop- 
ment," and  one  of  the  main  conclusions 
reached  was  that  while  we  have  many 
admirable  planning  efforts  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  they  are  all 
inhibited  by  a  distressing  lack  of  scien- 
tific method,  data  and  research.  We 
noted  enormous  growth  in  GNP  and  cor- 
porate activity  in  the  industrialized  na- 
tions, but  only  a  pittance  of  resources 
devoted  to  the  systematic  development 
of  urban  life.  We  recommended  that 
there  should  be  an  annual  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  technologically  devel- 
oped nations  of  1  percent  of  GNP  for 
world  development.  And  we  recognized 
the  need  for  organizing  resources  and 
efforts  to  attack  urban  problems  in  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  Interdisciplinaj-y  concept 
of  Ekistlcs,  the  science  of  human  settle- 
ments. 

Four  years  ago.  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  Delos  I,  I  made  a  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  calling  attention 
to  that  meeting  and  to  the  remark- 
able "Declaration  of  Delos,"  which  was 
signed  by  the  participants  at  that  first 
meeting.  Some  of  the  words  of  t'.iat  first 
declaration  have  a  most  prophetic  ring  to 
them,  particularly  when  recalled  against 
the  background  of  events  in  some  of  our 
cities  during  recent  months; 

What  Is  not  realized  Is  that  the  failure 
to  adapt  human  settlements  to  dynamic 
change  may  soon  out.strlp  even  disease  and 
BtarviTtlon  as  the  gravest  risk,  short  of  war. 
facing  the  human  species.  A  universal  fea- 
ture of  the  worldwide  revolution  Is  the  move- 
ment of  people  Into  urban  settlements  at 
an  ever  faster  rate.  World  population  In- 
creases by  2  percent  a  year,  urban  population 
by  over  4  percent  ...  It  Is  already  evident 
that  wrong  projections  of  urban  develop- 
ment produce  Inexcusable  waste.  The  absence 
of  any  forecasts  leads  to  chaos  In  the  cities, 
to  the  undermining  of  civic  order  and  the 
destruction  of  precious  and  diverse  historic 
traditions.  Thus  the  need  for  rational  and 
dynamic  planning  of  human  settlements 
both  now  and  In  the  foreseeable  future  Is 
Inherent  In  the  urban  situation  today 

This  year's  symposion  also  produced  a 
summary  statement  which  I  hope  may 
prove  to  have  as  many  valuable  insights 
as  the  declaration  issued  by  the  first 
symposion  in  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  "Final  Report  of  the  Fifth 
Delos  Symposion."  and  a  list  of  those 
who  participated  In  this  year's  confer- 
ence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Delos  5:   Strategy  for  Human  Settle- 
ments— Final  Report 

1.  In  July.  1963.  the  first  Delos  Symposion 
was  held,  bringing  together  meaand  women 
from  many  different  disciplines,  nations  and 
cultures  to  discuss  the  future  of  human  set- 
tlements. Since  that  time,  seminars,  meet- 
ings for  research  and  a  steadily  Increasing 
participation  by  younger  experts  and  stu- 
dents have  been  added  to  the  ye.irly  symjK)- 
slon.  In  July.  1967,  It  was  announced  that 
the  experimental  venture  would  be  turned 
into  a  permanent  programme. 

2.  The  Fifth  Symfwslon.  held  between  July 
22  and  July  29,  was  once  again  drawn  from 
a  varied  group  of  professions  and  national- 
ities. It  drew  on  earlier  symposia  In  which 
different  aspects  of  urbanization — density, 
transport,   regional   systems — had   been   dls- 
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cussed,  and  attempted  to  bring  them  into  a 
coherent  Strategy  for  Htiman  Settlements.  A 
number  of  conclusions  emerged  as  a  result 
of  these  exchanges  and  the  following  para- 
graphs give,  as  is  customary  at  the  close  of 
each  symposion,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
major  points  of  agreement. 

3.  Until  very  recently,  governments,  schol- 
ars, economists  and  experts  have,  on  the 
whole,  neglected  the  Importance  or  urban- 
ization In  national  development.  It  is  a  re- 
sult of  development.  It  Is  often  a  burden  on 
development.  But  It  has  yet  to  be  made  into 
an  instrument  of  better  development.  It  Is 
this  instrumental  quality  of  urban  growth 
that  has  not  been  sufficiently  stressed  Trans- 
port and  power,  industrialization,  capital  for- 
mation, education  are  seen  as  major  prior- 
ities. Agriculture  has  received  a  measure  of 
attention.  But  the  growth  of  the  urban  sec- 
tor has  tended  to  be  seen  as  a  consequence 
of  other  changes  and  to  be  left  to  look  after 
itself. 

4.  Yet  the  urban  sector  Is,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  dynamic  area  of  change.  The  number 
of  people  in  cities  grows  twice  as  quickly  as 
the  population  In  metropolitan  areas,  three 
times  as  fast.  Round  each  dynamic  city, 
there  Is  a  widening  gravitational  field  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  forces  which  profoundly 
affect  the  patterns  of  living,  even  In  what  are 
supposedly  still  rural  areas.  And  these 
changes  presage  the  completion  of  the  urban 
revolution  In  which  most  countries,  by  next 
century,  will  be  predominantly  urban  and 
the  more  developed  among  them  will  have 
between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  their  people 
living  In  urban  areas. 

5.  The  consequences  of  the  urban  explosion 
might  have  continued  to  be  Ignored  were 
It  not  for  one  increasingly  obvious  fact.  The 
new  urban  environment,  coming  chaotically 
to  life.  Is  being  challenged  for  better  or  worse 
In  the  developed  countries  but  approaches  a 
condition  of  crisis  and  revolution  in  many 
developing  lands.  The  sjTnptoms  of  break- 
down are  well  known.  Traffic  patterns  inhibit 
mobility.  Pollution  threatens  the  ecological 
environment.  A  host  of  problems  spring  from 
the  highly  uneven  distribution  of  urban 
densities — at  the  centre,  crowding  of  land 
and  i>eople,  overloading,  urban  blight,  rural 
migration  Into  the  most  run-down  areas;  on 
the  fringes,  sprawl  eating  up  the  countryside, 
adding  Intolerably  to  the  hours  of  commut- 
ing and  limiting  man's  access  to  the  natural 
world.  All  these  facets  on  the  urban  problem 
have  become  better  known  and  analysed  over 
the  last  five  years.  Their  appearance  all  round 
the  world  suggests  a  common  response  to 
similar  pressures.  In  fact,  the  only  real  dif- 
ference is  that  the  developed  nations  com- 
mand a  modernized  system  of  industry  and 
agriculture  which.  If  they  so  wished,  could 
provide  the  resources  needed  to  cope  with 
the  urban  crisis.  Elsewhere,  the  rise  of  the  big 
city  precedes  full  Industrialization  and  Its 
attractions  may  be  Impeding  agriculture  by 
a  premature  withdrawal  of  manpower  or 
other  resources.  In  this  sense,  faulty  patterns 
of  urbanization  may  be  a  factor  In  the 
world's  growing  shortage  of  food. 

6.  These  pressures  and  changes  are  not 
self-correcting.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
all  the  makings  of  a  downward  spiral  of  dis- 
integration. It  follows  that  unless  govern- 
ments are  prepared  to  Insert  a  coherent 
strategy  for  urban  development  Into  their 
policies  for  national  growth,  they  and  their 
people  will  face  a  more  and  more  dangerous 
and  unworkable  situation  as  the  rising  tide 
of  population,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
city,  doubles  and  trebles  over  the  next  four 
or  five  decades. 

7.  A  strategy  for  the  development  of 
human  settlements  thus  lies  at  the  core  of 
successful  general  development.  The  sym- 
posion discussed  various  aspects  of  such  a 
strategy,  both  In  its  theoretical  form  and 
Its  practical  application.  It  was  agreed  that 
successful  strategies  are  In  theory  Ukely  to 


contain  a  number  of  elements  which,  to- 
gether, make  up  a  coherent  and  Mlf-rein- 
forclng  system.  At  the  beginning  lies  the 
delineation  of  the  present  situation  (which 
Itself  can  only  be  fully  understood  In  rela- 
tion to  past  trends  and  decisions).  This  sit- 
uation Is  then  projected  into  the  future  by 
the  study,  analysis  and  extrapolation  of  pres- 
ent trends.  The  process  clarifies  the  conse- 
quences of  ptresent  tendencies  and,  given  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  current  urban  de- 
velopment, convinces  present  opinion  of  Im- 
minent crisis  unless  changes  are  Introduced. 
At  this  pwlnt.  planning  can  introduce  Ideal 
concepts — not  how  the  city  will  be  but  how  It 
could  and  should  be.  Thus  a  vision  of  suc- 
cesslul  change  becomes  part  of  the  present 
reality  the  basis  for  analysis  and  examination 
from  which  the  planner  derives  authenUc 
and  realisable  alternatives.  CommurUty  ac- 
ceptance turns  them  into  actual,  concrete 
changes.  Successful  change  in  turn  becomes 
a  new  reality  from  which  public  reactions 
can  be  gauged  and  further  extrapolations 
carried  out.  The  whole  dynamic  process  thus 
proceeds  from  the  revelation  of  an  tuisatls- 
factory  reality  to  the  insertion  of  a  practi- 
cable Idea  to  the  convincing  of  decision- 
makers (both  leaders  and  community)  to  the 
realization  of  the  project  and  to  a  new  round 
of  Judgment,  analysis,  extrapolation  and 
normative  targets,  in  this  process,  realism 
provides  the  analysis,  the  cost-benefit  ratios, 
the  constraints  which  continue  over  time. 
But  courage  and  vision  are  also  needed  "to 
Invent  the  future"  and  to  stay  with  the  task 
of  building  It  into  reality. 

8.  At  the  level  of  concrete  application,  cer- 
tain general  principles  also  emerged.  The 
vital  point  in  starting  a  development  strategy 
for  cities  Is  precisely  to  get  It  started.  The 
process  can  begin  at  any  number  of  points — 
pinpointing  a  specific  problem,  proposing  a 
concrete  plan.  It  can  be  started  by  any  num- 
ber of  agencies,  public  or  private,  but  the 
first  need  Is  always  to  set  the  process  in  mo- 
tion. Another  point  Is  that  targets,  though 
specific,  should  be  flexible  enough  to  be 
changed  In  the  course  of  Implementation 
by  a  continuous  process  of  trial  and  error. 
Prom  this  flows  the  need  for  a  maximum 
public  Involvement  and  education  through 
all  possible  media  In  the  tasks  of  realizing 
and  correcting  the  general  strategy.  This 
process  In  turn  demands  leadership  suffi- 
ciently trained  In  the  concept  of  urban  de- 
velopment to  give  dynamic  direction  to  pub- 
lic thinking.  It  also  requires  experts  alert 
to  all  the  opportunities  of  new  technology. 
Political  realities  must  be  carefully  assessed 
and  the  critical  question  asked  whether  the 
needed  Instruments  of  regional  and  local 
government  are  available.  The  scale  of  the 
task  demands  that  every  kind  of  agency — 
public  and  private — should  be  encouraged  to 
exercise  leadership  with  its  corollary  that  all 
forces  of  investment — public  and  private — 
be  drawn  Into  the  operation. 

9.  When  the  pKJlnt  of  devising  detailed 
strategies  is  reached.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  very  variety  of  virb.an  situations  dictates 
as  wide  a  variety  of  urban  plans.  Neverthe- 
less, a  number  of  concrete  points  emerged  In 
the  course  of  the  discussions.  At  the  primary 
level  of  the  citizen  and  his  family,  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  In  both  developed  and 
developing  lands,  more  can  often  be  done  for 
poorer  citizens  by  Improving  their  social  and 
educational  environment  than  by  simply  re- 
housing them  without  regard  for  supporting 
services,  For  Instance,  In  clues  In  the  de- 
veloping world  where  rural  migration  far  ex- 
ceeds any  conceivable  budget  for  housing, 
the  best  and  quickest  method  of  settling  the 
new  arrivals  may  be  to  set  aside  special  set- 
tler— or  "squatter" — locations,  provide  plots, 
lay  out  streets,  lay  on  water  and  drainage, 
leave  space  for  public  use  and  services,  link 
the  area  with  the  wider  city  and  provide  the 
settlers  with  the  means,  financial  or  other- 
wise, of  building  their  own  homes.  This  pol- 


icy has  the  added  advantage  of  slmpUfylng 
the  task  of  later  redevelopment  and  It  does 
not  prejudice  the  Issue  whether  or  not  the 
provision  of  urban  housing  U  an  expwnslve 
consumer  Item  beyond  the  purse  of  poorer 
coiuitrles  or  a  useful  stimulant  to  dynamic 
growth.  But  the  point  was  underlined  that 
houses  bihlt  with  local  materials  can  pro- 
vide employment,  moblUze  local  savings  for 
home  ownership,  stimulate  a  wide  range  of 
subsidiary  Industries  and  do  so  without  un- 
due strain  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

10.  At  the  level  of  the  whole  city,  there 
was  general  agreement  that  the  ultimate  aim 
of  strategy  is  to  give  citizens,  within  a  con- 
text of  recognizable  social  and  physical  order, 
access  to  the  widest  possible  range  of  free 
choice.  Including  the  freedom  to  be  consulted 
about  their  ch,,.ces  This  ideal  Implies  mo- 
bility since  choices  cannot  be  indulged  In  If 
they  are  inaccessible,  and  this  in  concrete 
terms  implies  a  transport  system  which  ends 
the  present  combination  of  marooning  for 
some  and  congestion  for  many,  and  UAe«  all 
the  means  of  movement,  from  the  footpath 
to  all  forms  of  transport  at  the  higher  speeds. 
to  give  ciiizrns  access  and  time  to  enjoy  the 
range  of  unimpeded  choice  which  U  the 
chief  magnet  drawing  them  to  urban  life. 

11.  But  planning  cannot  encompass  only 
the  city.  The  fact  that  the  great  urban  cen- 
ters exercise  their  attraction  over  very  large 
areas  means  that  successful  planning  can 
only  take  plac*  over  the  whole  "field  of 
force"  surrounding  the  core  city.  For  example, 
the  Paris  region,  which  will  rise  from  8  to  15 
million  citizens  by  the  year  2000,  might  draw 
most  of  the  growth  of  France  Into  itself  In 
wider  and  wider  concentric  rings  if  counter- 
poles  of  urbanlsm  were  not  planned  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  lie  own  growth  en- 
couraged to  follow  two  specific  Unes  of  ex- 
pansion through  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  The 
whole  of  the  South  East  England  is  the  plan- 
ning region  necessary  to  contain  London's 
growth  by  providing  alternative  metropolitan 
areafi.  The  Detroit  Plan  calls  for  an  urban 
system  which  Includes  a  second  urban  cen- 
ter at  Lake  Huron  An  effective  way  of  slow- 
ing down  the  Oadarene  movement  of  peoples 
to  the  cities  in  developing  lands  could  lie 
in  building  up  a  system  of  Intermediate 
towns  from  which  agriculture  can  stlU  be 
practised  but  in  which  Industry,  educational 
institutions  or  other  prestigious  activities 
give  people,  short  of  the  capital  city,  the  kind 
of  urban  stlmultis  and  oppwrtunlty  they  uni- 
versally and  Irreelstably  desire.  Comparative 
studies  of  these  possibilities  are  not,  how- 
ever, available  and  the  United  Nations  Social 
Commission  has  made  no  report  as  yet  on 
its  two  year  old  proposal  to  initiate  such  a 
programme. 

12.  This  delay  is  a  reminder  that  all  forms 
of  urban  strategy  still  oi>erBte  under  the 
severe  disadvantage  of  a  general  lack  of  scien- 
tific method,  data  and  research — a  fact  which 
also  inhibits  private  citizens  and  institutions 
from  evaluating  the  proposals  put  to  them 
by  governments  or  planners  and  contribut- 
ing their  own  ideas  to  the  process  of  invent- 
ing and  building  the  urban  future  The  need 
has  to  be  underlined  for  more  research  Insti- 
tutes in  the  urban  field,  more  university 
programmes,  more  exchanges  and  experi- 
mentation on  a  national  and  international 
basis,  more  coordination  of  separate  activi- 
ties. And  the  institutions  involved  can  In 
turn  take  on  the  task  of  expanding  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  the  lamentably  small  cadre  of 
men  and  women  trained  in  the  eklstlc  skills 
of  creative  urbanlsm. 

13  The  emergence  of  people  with  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  vision  to  give  urban 
leadership  will  also  largely  determine  the 
degree  to  which  sufficient  resources  are  made 
available  for  urban  development.  In  the  de- 
veloped world,  resources  in  themselves  are 
not  scarce  The  combined  Gross  National 
Product  of  the  wealthy  powers  is  close  to 
the    $2,500,000    million    mark.    The    United 
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states.  Britain  and  Western  Europe  alone 
grow  by  not  less  than  $60,000  million  dol- 
lars a  year  (a  figure  equivalent  to  the  entire 
OroBS  National  Product  of  Latin  America  or 
twice  that  of  Africa  or  India) .  In  such  coun- 
trlea  the  existing  and  expanding  apparatus 
of  wealth  and  technology  Is  so  great  that 
within  the  time  span  needed  to  generate 
and  deploy  savings,  build  plant  and  train 
laboiir,  a  decision  to  undertake  a  project 
triggers  the  creation  of  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  complete  It.  The  difficulty  lies  In 
mobilising  the  vision  and  decision  needed 
to  allocate  a  larger  share  of  these  resources 
to  the  urban  sector.  What  Is  needed  Is  In  fact 
an  unleashing  of  the  national  Imagination 
on  a  scale  that  compares  with  the  effort  and 
expenditure  undertaken  In  national  defence 
or  the  competition  of  the  space  race.  Only 
then  will  citizens  of  developed  societies  be 
ready  to  dedicate  to  urban  development  the 
devices  of  modern  technology,  the  public 
programming  and  public  and  private  coop- 
eration In  Investment  which  have  emerged 
over  the  last  decade  as  lndlap>enaable  Inetru- 
ments  for  tasks  of  high  national  Importance. 

14.  But  this  affluence  Is  rarely  to  be  found 
m  the  developing  world.  The  entire  annual 
Inflow  of  public  and  private  capital  Into 
Latin  America,  the  entire  annual  investment 
of  the  World  Bank  and  all  the  regional  banks 
in  developing  lands  are  no  more  than  the 
year's  domestic  and  foreign  investment  of 
over  a  billion  dollars  made  by  a  few  large 
American  corporations.  Moreover,  very  little 
of  this  money  has  been  devoted  so  far  to  ur- 
ban development.  Thus  where  the  need  Is 
most  radical,  the  means  are  least  available 
and  no  amount  of  local  saving  can  catch  up 
speedily  on  an  urban  explosion  which  has 
outstripped  Its  Industrial  and  ai^rlcultural 
base. 

15.  At  this  point,  the  citizens  of  the  rich 
countries  confront  a  fundamental  political 
and  moral  Issue.  Inside  their  cities,  wealthier 
citizens  can  through  taxation  and  Investment 
pass  on  some  of  their  surplus  to  the  poorer 
neighborhoods.  Inside  the  country,  poorer 
regions  can  be  helped  In  the  same  way.  The 
moral  obligations  of  citizenship  and  the  po- 
litical anc'  ad  ml  nlB.tr  atlve  structures  for  such 
a  transfer  at  least  exists,  even  though  they 
are  not  recognised  and  used  on  a  sufficient 
scale.  But  In  the  world  at  large  between 
wealthy  nations  and  developing  nations  both 
the  Instruments  and  the  obligations  are 
largely  lacking  Economic  links  are  a  fact. 
Instant  communication  Is  a  fact.  Supersonic 
flight  may  soon  make  all  areas  no  more  than 
two  hours  distant  from  each  other.  But  brute 
physical  proximity  is  not  matched  by  moral 
neighborhood.  Generosity  and  the  sense  of 
obligation  all  too  often  end  at  the  frontier 
line.  Until  this  changes,  the  transfers  of 
wealth  which  are  normal  Inside  a  community 
will  not  be  made  within  the  whole  commun- 
ity of  man.  Given,  therefore,  the  scale  of  the 
wealth  of  developed  lands  and  the  needs 
of  the  developing  countries,  the  rich  nations 
should  fix  their  annual  contribution  to  world 
development  at  the  level  of  at  least  one  per 
cent  of  Gross  National  Product — the  per- 
centage accepted  In  principle  for  the  yearly 
transfer  of  financial  resources  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment In  1964. 

16.  At  every  level — In  the  city.  In  the 
region.  In  the  nation.  In  the  world  at  large 
among  developed  and  developing  peoples 
alike — the  need  Is  to  bring  the  tasks  and 
opportunities  of  the  urban  revolution  to  the 
center  of  public  policy  and  private  Interest, 
to  develop  strategies  of  creative  change  and 
to  mobilize  the  resources  In  capital  and  skills 
needed  to  turn  man's  dream  of  a  better  ur- 
ban life  Into  a  dally  reality.  We  can  only 
repeat.  For  modem  man  the  decision  to  act 
can  be  the  means  of  creating  and  mobilizing 
the  resources  for  action.  Imagination,  not 
resources,  sets  the  lUnlta  of  bis  activity.  His 
survival  in  civic  order  and  social  peace  de- 
pends therefore  not  only  upon  the  realism 


of  his  plans  and  his  vigor  in  pursuing  them 
but  also  upon  the  courage  with  which  he  Is 
ready  to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams. 
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A  NATIONAL  POSSESSION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently this  country  lost  a  prized  "na- 
tional possession." 

Woody  Guthrie,  a  composer  who  wrote 
of  America  and  against  injustice,  a 
singer  who  preferred  to  "sound  like  the 
ash  cans  of  the  early  morning,"  died. 

It  was  Clifton  Fadiman  who  described 
Mr.  Guthrie  as  "a  national  possession 
like  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite."  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
called  him  a  "poet  of  the  American  land- 
scape." 

His  many  songs,  bred  from  his  travels 
across  a  broad,  diverse  land  he  loved  but 
chided  for  injustices  and  shame,  would 
supply  the  stuff  of  which  eloquent  me- 
morials are  made. 

However,  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  enemy  of 
pretense  that  he  was,  probably  would 
have  preferred  a  more  simple  goodby.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  memorial  than  the 
title  of  one  of  his  songs:  "So  Long,  It's 
Been  Good  to  Know  You." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Guthrie's  obituary,  as  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordereu  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Woody  Guthrie,  the  American  folk  singer 
and  composer,  died  yesterday  at  Creedmoor 
State  Hospital.  Queens,  following  a  13-year 
Illness.  He  was  55  years  old. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  who  wrote  more  than  1.000 
songs  that  echoed  the  glory  and  travail  of 
American  life,  had  been  bedridden  for  the 
last  nine  years  with  Huntington's  chorea,  a 
rare  hereditary  disease  that  attacks  the  ner- 
vous system. 

Harold  Leventhal,  the  singer's  agent  and 
friend,  said  that  In  his  last  years  Mr.  Guthrie 
had  been  virtually  Immobile,  unable  to  speak, 
read  or  use  his  hands. 

"In  the  last  few  years  we  discouraged  visits 
by  his  hundreds  of  friends,"  Mr.  Leventhal 
said.  "However,  he  did  recognize  members  of 
his  immediate  family." 

RASPY-VOICED    HUMANIST 

During  his  final  Illness,  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
treated  at  several  hospitals.  Including  Brook- 
lyn State  Hospital  and  Greystone  State  Hos- 
pital In  New  Jersey. 

For  Woodrow  Wilson  Guthrie,  his  songs, 
his  guitar  and  his  humanism  were  his  life. 
He  was  a  wispy,  raspy-voiced  musical  spokes- 


man for  the  downtrodden  who  used  his 
scarred  guitar  to  sing  out  against  Injustice 
and  sham. 

He  also  sang  of  the  beauty  of  his  home- 
land— a  beauty  seen  from  the  open  doorway 
of  a  red-balling  freight  train  or  from  the 
degradation  of  the  migrant  camps  and 
HoovervlUes  of   the  Depression  years. 

A  small,  weather-worn  man  with  bushy 
hair,  he  was  as  simple  and  homespun  as  his 
songs.  His  grammar  was  often  atrocious.  But 
his  vision  of  America  was  bursting  with 
image  upon  image  of  verdant  soil,  towering 
mountains  and  the  essential  goodness  and 
character  of  Its  people. 

or     HIGHWAYS     AND     SKYWAYS 

At  a  concert  a  few  years  ago  In  Connecti- 
cut. Odetta.  the  folk  singer,  told  her  audience 
that  If  she  were  In  charge  of  things,  one  of 
Mr.  Guthrie's  songs.  "This  Land  Is  Your 
Land,"  would  be  the  "national  anthem." 

The  song,  one  of  the  balladeer's  best  known 
shows  Guthrie  at  his  best; 

"I  roamed  and  rambled,  and  I  followed  my 

footsteps. 
To   the   sparkling   sands   for   her   diamond 

deserts. 
All  around  me  a  voice  was  sounding, 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 
When   the  sun   come  shining,   then   I   was 

strolling, 
And  the  wheat  fields  waving,  and  the  dust 

clouds  rolling, 
A  voice  was  chanting  as  the  fog  was  lifting. 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 
This  land  Is  your  land,  this  land  is  my  land. 
From  California  to  the  New  'X'ork  Island, 
Prom  the  redwood  forest  to  the  Gulfstream 

waters. 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me." 

But  Mr.  Guthrie  also  stirred  controversy 
with  topical  songs  that  were  born  In  his 
radicalism  and  his  Impatience — songs  de- 
ploring the  Dust  Bowl  and  the  lot  of  its 
refugees,  songs  crying  out  against  the  mis- 
use of  migrant  workers  and  extolling  the 
virtues  of  labor  unions  He  also  wrote  talking 
blues,  ballads  and  children's  songs. 

NO  PATIENCE  WITH  PESSIMISTS 

•'I  hate  ft  song  that  makes  you  think  that 
vou're  not  any  good."  he  once  said.  "I  hate 
a  song  that  makes  you  think  that  you  are 
born  to  lose.  Bound  to  lose.  No  good  to  no- 
body. No  good  for  nothing  Because  you  are 
either  too  old  or  too  young  or  too  fat  or  too 
sUm  or  too  ugly  or  too  this  or  txx)  that. 
Songs  that  run  you  down  or  songs  that  poke 
fun  at  you  on  account  of  your  bad  luck  or 
yoiu"  hard  traveling. 

"I  am  out  to  fight  those  kinds  of  songs 
to  my  very  last  breath  of  air  and  my  last 
drop  of  blood." 

Woody  Guthrie  was  born  on  July  14.  1912, 
In  the  Dust  Bowl  town  of  Okemah.  Okla. 
HU  father.  Charles  Guthrie,  was  a  profes- 
sional guitarist  and  prize-fighter  who  made 
his  living  at  several  trades. 

The  five  Guthrie  children— Roy,  Clara. 
Woody.  George  and  Mary  Jo — were  reared  on 
the  old  songs  and  ballads  sung  to  them 
by  their  mother,  and  on  the  Indian  square 
dances  and  Negro  blues  shouted  by  their 
father. 

As  a  boy.  young  Guthrie  sold  newspapers. 
sang  and  danced  In  the  streets  for  pennies, 
and  fought  It  out  In  gang  brawls.  His  formal 
schooling  ended  In  the  10th  grade. 

A  SERIES  OF  HARDSHIPS 

Life  went  sour  for  the  Guthrie  family  In 
Okemah.  Charles  Guthrie's  land  trading 
business  went  bankrupt,  two  of  the  family's 
houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  another  by  a 
cyclone.  Young  Guthrie's  sister  Clara  was 
killed  In  an  oil  stove  explosion.  His  mother 
developed  Huntington's  chorea  and  later 
died  In  a  state  asylum. 

At  the  age  of  15.  he  hit  the  road  for  Hous- 
ton, working  at  odd  Jobs  and  playing  the 
harmonica  In  barber  shops  and  pool  halls. 
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He  returned  to  Okemah.  then  Joined  his 
father  In  the  Texas  Panhandle  town  of 
Pampa,  where  an  uncle  taught  him  to  play 
the  guitar.  For  the  next  few  years  he  made 
up  his  own  songs  to  sing  at  rodeos  and  car- 
nivals. 

As  the  dust  storms  and  the  Depression 
pressed  In  on  the  Southwest,  the  balladeer 
left  home  again,  heading  for  the  West  Coast 
by  freight  train,  singing  in  saloojxs  to  eat.  In 
California,  he  appeared  regularly  on  radio 
and  his  social  conscience  aroused  by  what  he 
had  seen  on  the  road,  sang  at  union  halls, 
gave  support  to  striking  farm  laborers  and 
wrote  articles  for  the  radical  People's  World. 

From  this  exjx)sure  to  America's  social  and 
economic  Ills  came  such  songs  as  "So  Long 
It's  Been  Good  to  Know  You.  '  "Hard  Travel- 
ing" "Blowing  Down  This  Old  Dusty  Road," 
"Union  Maid."  "Pastures  of  Plenty,"  "Pretty 
Boy  Floyd"  and  'Tom  Joad." 

A  verse  of  "So  Long  It's  Been  Good  to 
Know  You."  for  example,  graphically  de- 
scribes the  dust  storms: 

"Well   the  dust  storms  came,   It  came   like 

thunder 
It  dusted  us  over,  It  covered  us  under 
It  blocked  out  the  traffic.  It  blocked  out  the 

sun. 
And  straight  for  home  all   the  people  did 

run." 

His  funds  running  low  on  the  West  Coast, 
Mr.  Guthrie  rambled  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  sang  his  songs  in  waterfront  taverns 
and  in  hobo  Jungles;  to  the  lost  men  on  the 
Bowery,  to  the  upper  classes  In  Town  Hall 
and  to  the  worklngmen  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  He  declined  to  sing  in  the  Rainbow 
Room  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  however, 
because  he  said  they  wanted  him  to  dress 
In  a  clown  suit. 

JOINrO    MERCHANT    M.\RINE 

Restless  once  again,  he  moved  out  once 
more  for  the  South  and  the  West.  While  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  he  composed  26  ballads 
for  the  Oregon  Department  of  the  Interior 
about  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams, 
becoming  a  singing  advocate  of  public  power. 
His  best-known  songs  of  this  period  were 
"Roll  on  Columbia"  and  "Grand  Coulee 
Dam." 

Later,  he  Joined  Pete  Seeger,  Lee  Hays, 
Millard  Lampell  and  others  In  the  Almanac 
Singers,  a  group  that  sang  to  unionists  and 
to  audiences  of  farm  and  factory  workers 
acro.ss  the  country  During  the  earlv  days  ol 
World  War  II.  he  toured  Mexico  "with"  Mr. 
Seeger.  making  up  songs  supporting  the  Al- 
lied cause. 

In  1943.  he  and  his  close  friend,  the  late 
folk  singer  Cisco  Houston.  Joined  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Mr.  Guthrie  took  part  In  three 
invasions  and  was  twice  on  ships  that  were 
torpedoed.  Prom  the  war  years  came  songs 
like  "Reuben  James.  "  "Round  and  Round 
Hitler's  Grave"  and  "The  Biggest  Thing  That 
Man  Has  Ever  Done." 

In  1943  he  wrote  "Bound  For  Glory."  an 
Odyssey  of  his  life,  a  book  that  Orvllle  Pres- 
cott.  In  The  New  York  Times,  said  had  "more 
trlple-distllled  essence  of  pure  Individual 
personality  In  It  than  any  In  years." 

Following  the  war,  he  briefly  renewed  his 
association  with  the  Almanac  Sineers  and 
wTote  a  second  book,  "American  Folksong." 
a  collection  of  30  songs  and  sketches.  He  was 
also  associated  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Seeger 
and  Mr.  Hays  In  People's  Song,  which  was 
described  as  a  "new  union  of  progressive 
.songwriters." 

AN    INFLUENTIAL   LIFE   STYLE 

Mr.  Guthrie  recorded  many  of  his  songs 
on  the  Stlnson,  Folkways  and  Victor  labels, 
giving  whole  new  generations  who  never  had 
a  chance  to  see  him  an  opportunity  to  hear 
him.  A  result  was  that  ho  had  a  profound 
Influence  on  American  folk  singing,  from  the 
countless  youngsters  who  sing  out  at  Wash- 
ington Square  Park  to  such  well-known  per- 


formers as  Bob  Dylan,  Tom  Paxton,  Logan 
English.  Jack  Elliott  and  Phil  Ochs. 

Realizing  his  voice  did  not  sound  "like 
dew  dripping  off  the  petals  of  the  morning 
violet."  Mr.  Guthrie  once  said  that  "I  had 
rather  sound  like  the  ashcaus  of  the  early 
morning,  like  the  cab  drivers  cursing  at  one 
another,  like  the  longshoremen  yelling,  like 
the  cowhands  whooping,  and  like  the  lone 
wolf  barking." 

Pete  Seeger  once  described  some  of  Mr. 
Guthrie's  songs  as  being  among  those  that 
"Will  probably  last  as  long  as  people  sing." 
And  Clifton  Padlman.  said  the  singer  was  "a 
national  possession  like  Yellowstone  and  Yo- 
semite. and  part  of  the  best  stuff  this  coun- 
try has  to  show  the  world" 

Last  year,  when  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  presented  Mr.  Guthrie  with 
an  award  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  his  lifelong  effort  to  make  the  American 
people  "aware  of  their  heritage  and  the  land." 
he  described  him  as  a  "poet  of  the  American 
landscape." 

TRUST   FUND   ESTABLISHED 

In  1956.  several  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  friends 
established  the  Outhne  Children's  Trust 
Fund,  to  provide  for  the  singer's  children  and 
to  collect,  publish  and  safeguard  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  his  works. 

The  balladeer  married  twice,  first  In  the 
early  nlneen-thlrties  the  former  Marv  Esta 
Jennings,  and  then  in  1945  the  former  Mar- 
Jorie  Mazla  Greenblatt.  Both  marriages  ended 
in  divorce 

Surviving  are  two  daughters  of  his  first 
marriage.  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Lackey  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  Mrs.  Sue  Garvin  of  Whittler.  Calif  ; 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  his  second  mar- 
riage. Arlo,  a  folk  singer,  Joady  and  Nora  Lee, 
all  of  New  York;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Hulett  Edgmon 
of  Seminole.  Okla.,  and  a  brother,  George,  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

A  private  funeral  service  will  be  held  to- 
day. A  family  spokesman  said  Mr  Guthrie's 
body  would  be  cremated  and  his  ashes  scat- 
tered in  the  waters  off  Coney  Island,  where 
he  once  lived.  A  memorial  tribute  Is  planned 
by  his  family  and  friends  within  the  next 
two  months. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171'  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  19.50.  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of  the 
courts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  days  I  have  been  following  the 
debate  on  S.  2171.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950.  At  this  time,  the  discussion  appears 
to  be  an  apples-pears  debate. 

For  example,  in  a  very  forceful  .state- 
ment made  yesterday,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  asked  a  series  of  questions  in 
support  of  immediate  passage  of  S.  2171. 

His  final  question  was: 

Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally support  and  approve  the  Idea  that 
Congress  should  take  legislative  steps  to 
protect  our  country  against  Communist 
activities  on  the  home  front? 

The  able  senior  Senator,  a  well-known 
and  effective  enemy  of  communism, 
answered  his  own  question: 

I  emphatically  state  that  they  do  and  I 
believe  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  is 
completely  out  of  step  with  the  times  If 
he  and  those  persons  associated  with  him 
believe  they  do  not. 

The  clear  Implication  was  that  Sena- 
tors associated  with  the  senior  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  were 
opposed  to  legislative  action  in  this  area 
and  did  not  appreciate  the  true  threat 
of  Communist  activity  on  the  home- 
front. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  for  other  Senators, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  the  point  of  the  debate. 
I  will  support  a  motion  to  recomm.it  S. 
2171  for  hearings  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  with  instructions  that 
the  bill  be  reported  back  on  a  particular 
date.  I  will  not  oppose  a  request  for  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  set  a 
day  and  time  for  voting. 

I  will  support  such  a  motion  not  be- 
cause I  am  irrevocably  against  legislative 
action  on  this  subject,  not  becau.se  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  true  threat  of  Com- 
munist activity  on  the  homefront,  but 
because  if  we  are  to  hf^ve  a  bill  of  this 
type  I  want  an  effective  bill,  a  bill  which 
accomplishes  what  is  intended  without 
compromising  the  civil  liberties  which 
communism  seeks  to  eliminate. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  if  S.  2171  is  a 
good  or  bad  bill  or  if  it  will  accomplish 
what  is  intended  without  sacrificing  civil 
liberties. 

The  li'2-page  report  and  the  brief 
section-by -section  analysis  shed  little  or 
no  light  on  the  complex  questions  raised 
by  this  bill  regarding  constitutional 
rights. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
not  held  open  hearings  on  this  measure. 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  have  the  think- 
ing of  the  Attorney  General  on  this  bill, 
both  as  to  its  constitutionality  and  as  to 
its  effectiveness. 

For  example,  are  the  definitions  of 
Commimist-action  and  Communist-in- 
filtrated groups  precise  enough  to  be 
constitutional?  If  they  are  not,  any  ac- 
tion the  board  would  take  would  go  back 
into  the  courts  for  another  protracted 
period  during  which  the  board  would 
once  again  be.  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, powerless  to  act. 

Does  the  bill  meet  all  the  objections 
raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  about  pro- 
tection from  self-incrimination? 

And,  does  the  Attorney  General  feel 
that  the  bill  as  written  would  create  a 
useful  tool  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism? 

These  are  questions  which  should  and 
could  be  explored  if  hearings  were  held. 
Then  when  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  the 
bill,  we  would  have  a  better  idea  if  we 
were  just  passing  window  dressing  or 
a  substantial,  constitutional  measure. 

In  closing,  Mr  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  exception  to  the  position  that  this 
legislation  is  an  emergency  measure.  The 
Republic  has  survived  a  good  many  years 
without  the  benefit  of  any  action  by  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  It 
v.-ill  survive  a  few  more  days  or  weeks 
while  the  Senste  takes  the  time  to  give 
considered  study  to  this  legislation. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  the 
discassion  of  the  bill  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senat<3r  from  Illinois.  It  has 
been  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  many 
people,  I  believe,  that  this  proposal  would 
be  supported  wLsely  throughout  the  coun- 
tr>'.  especially  by  the  people  in  our  society 
who  have  a  conservative  point  of  view 
politically.  I  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the  people 
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In  Wisconsin,  on  the  basis  of  my  associa- 
tion with  them — and  I  try  to  be  in  as 
close  association  as  possible — do  not 
have  that  feeling  at  all.  They  oppose  the 
continuation  of  this  Idle,  outdated  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board. 

I  might  simply  add  to  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  I  have 
found  that  when  I  go  out  to  my  State, 
people  are  mighty  frank.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  me  when  they  thinlc  I  am 
doing  something  with  whioh  they  dis- 
agree, and  they  are  very  emphatic  about 
it.  and  occasionally  a  little  abusive  about 
it.  So  I  believe  if  there  had  been  any  sub- 
stantial sentiment  against  this  position, 
I  would  know  about  it. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  opinion  expressed  in  the 
current — the  October — Nation's  Business 
with  respect  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  Now,  what  is  Nation's 
Business?  The  Nation's  Business,  pub- 
lished in  Washington.  DC,  is  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  is  the  national  publication 
of  organizations  representing  4,750.000 
companies  and  professional  businessmen. 
I  think  it  is  both  interesting  and  in- 
formative to  read  what  Nation's  Business, 
which  speaks  vigorously  for  the  view- 
point of  literally  millions  of  American 
businessmen,  says  about  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  very  brief  excerpt  from  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Nation's  Business,  on 
page  42.  in  the  column  "Trends:  Right 
or  Wrong." 

After  all.  in  its  17-year  life  It  has  never 
controlled  a  subversive.  It  never  haa  accom- 
plished anything  at  all. 

This  witch  hunt  had  a  fast  start  and  a 
short  life.  The  act  of  Congress  establishing  It 
was  so  full  of  fault,  principally  In  Us  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  that  the  board 
soon  became  Inoperable. 

Instead  of  resigning  and  going  about  come 
more  productive  sort  of  work  the  five  board 
members  and  their  successors  for  17  years 
have  been  drawing  their  pay  rather  quietly 
and  doing  practically  nothing  for  It. 

Congress  has  appropriated  an  average  of 
$300,000  a  year  to  continue  the  farce,  which 
so  far  has  absorbed  $5  million. 

The  article  goes  on  to  argue  that  in  a 
country  which  has  the  biggest  budget 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  faces  the 
prospect  of  increased  income  taxes,  one 
would  think  that  one  of  the  first  things 
they  would  do  would  be  to  abolish  a  Sub- 
versive Ac  Unties  Control  Board  which 
has  done  nothing. 

As  I  have  said,  the  foregoing  statement 
is  the  point  of  view  articulated  by  the 
principal  publication  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  attitude 
so  vigorously  expressed  by  Nations  Busi- 
ness is  something  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  might  want  to  ponder. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate 
tendency  for  us  to  return  to  the  atti- 
tudes and  ideas  prevalent  in  the  Senate 
In  1950  when  my  predecessor.  Joe 
McCarthy,  whose  name  was  probably 
more  widely  known  than  the  name  of 
any  other  Senator  of  that  day.  was  the 
dominant  national  voice  on  how  the  in- 
ternal menace  of  communism  should  be 
repulsed. 

I  point  out  that  any  notion  that  there 


is  a  strong  feeling  that  we  must  fight 
internal  communism  by  this  kind  of 
board  seems  to  have  vanished.  I  think 
the  American  people,  like  the  peoples 
of  any  country,  have  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  but  one  very  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  is 
that  we  are  pragmatic.  The  American 
people  want  results  and  we  judge 
whether  or  not  an  agency  is  operating, 
whether  a  law  is  actually  doing  the  job, 
and  whether  it  gets  results.  If  the  law 
or  agency  gets  results  and  we  approve  the 
objective,  generally  we  support  it.  If  the 
American  people  want  an  objective,  a 
goal,  or  think  something  is  worth  seek- 
ing and  the  instrument  designed  to 
achieve  that  goal  does  not  do  the  job,  the 
American  people  generally  oppose  it.  This 
makes  sense  to  me. 

As  was  stated  in  Nation's  Business,  this 
agency,  in  its  17-year  life,  has  never  con- 
trolled a  subversive  and  it  never  has  ac- 
complished anything  constructive.  This 
is  the  issue  on  which  most  Americans  who 
have  any  interest  in  this  Board  are  as- 
sured: It  is  idle  and  it  does  nothing.  In 
these  circumstances  It  would  seem  that, 
if  Congress  is  going  to  pass  legislation 
affecting  this  dormant  board,  it  should 
pass  some  legislation  which  Congress 
knows  will  work,  which  will  do  the  Job, 
and  which  will  get  results. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  in  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of 
no  hearings,  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
pending  legislation  will  work  or  not. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  was  most 
fair  when  he  said  we  should  await  an  ex- 
planation from  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  to  tell  us  how  this  law  will  work 
and  tell  us  how  this  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  the  Albertson  decision  raised. 
As  the  majority  leader  said,  there  could 
then  be  whatever  questioning  Members 
of  the  Senate  wished. 


FISCAL  ECONOMY  IN  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
remarkable  editorial  which  was  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning 
and  which  discusses  one  of  the  most  re- 
freshing and  astonishing  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  a  Member  of  the  other 
body.  Representative  Richard  Harmon 
Pulton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  met  Represent- 
ative Pulton  only  once.  He  has  done 
something  which  I  think  may  shock  some 
Members  and  disturb  some  Members,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  great  contribution  to  econ- 
omy and  a  most  objective  view  of  spend- 
ing. 

Representative  Pulton  has  urged  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  not  to  construct  an 
annex  to  the  Federal  Courthou.se  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  which  Is  in  his  district. 
That  request  would  cut  an  estimated  $8 
to  $9  million  and  it  apparently  is  in  the 
budget  and  was  about  to  be  approved. 
Mr.  Fulton,  recognizing  the  need  for 
economy  at  this  time,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  Charles 
Schultze.  and  said: 

Do  not  spend  money  In  my  district  on  this 
project  because  I  feel  under  the  present 
circumstances    we    should    wait    until    the 


economic   situation   In    the   country   Is   Im- 
proved and  until  the  country  can  afford  It. 

I  agree  that  this  was  a  most  remark- 
able action  by  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  commended  him  for  taking 
this  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  entitled  "Mr. 
Pulton's  Fiscal  Footnote." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Fulton's  Fiscal  Footnote 

According  to  the  biographical  sketch  In 
the  Congressional  Directory,  Rep.  Richard 
Harmon  Fulton  of  NashvUle,  Tenn.,  a  Demo- 
crat, was  born  In  1927,  was  graduated  from 
the  Nashville  public  schools;  attended  the 
University  of  Tennessee;  served  In  the  Navy 
1945-46;  served  as  a  state  senator;  Is  a  real 
estate  broker,  32d  degree  Mason.  Shrlner  and 
a  Methodist:  is  married  and  the  father  of 
five  children;  was  elected  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress In  1962  and  re-elected  to  the  89th  and 
90th. 

Now  however  distinguished  Mr.  Pulton's 
past  achievements  may  have  been,  surely 
they  must  seem  pale  In  the  light  of  his  latest. 
For  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  done 
two  remarkable  things 

First,  he  changed  his  mind  which  many 
legislators  find  it  extremely  awkward  to  do. 
Last  month  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  urging  It  to  get  go- 
ing on  the  building  of  an  annex  to  the  over- 
crowded Federal  Courthouse  in  Nashville,  to 
cost  an  estimated  $8  million  or  89  million. 
Now.  after  concluding  that  in  the  absence  of 
Congressional  action  on  a  10 '"c  tax  surcharge 
this  year  there  Is  now  "only  one  recourse  by 
which  the  budget  deficit  can  be  kept  down." 
he  has  reconsidered. 

Second,  he  then  \s  .jte  another  letter,  this 
one  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Charles  L. 
Schultze.  Budget  Bureau  director.  In  which 
he  said:  "In  the  Interest  of  economy  and  the 
economic  health  of  the  nation.  I  request  that 

.  .  the  funding  of  the  Federal  Courthouse 
Annex  be  withheld  until  such  time  as  the 
budgetary  picture  becomes  clearer,  and  the 
demands  on  the  Federal  dollar  are  re- 
duced .  .  ." 

Mr.  Schultze's  reaction  to  this  communica- 
tion seems  to  have  been,  understandably,  an 
amazed  silence.  There  Is  almost  no  precedent 
for  a  legislator  asking  that  funds  be  with- 
held from  public  works — that  sacred  Con- 
gressional Institution,  the  pork  barrel — par- 
ticularly when  located  In  the  middle  of  the 
legislator's    home    Congressional    district. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Fulton's  sacrificial  gesture 
in  behalf  of  restraining  Federal  expenditures 
will  not  help  to  get  him  re-elected.  But  even 
If  It  goes  down  as  a  footnote  to  Congressional 
annals  as  "Fulton's  FMscal  Folly"  It  certainly 
ought  to  make  him  remembered  as  the  man 
who  put  the  nation's  economic  health  ahead 
of  a  courthouse  annex. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   MCCARTHY 
FOR   HIS   BOOK   "THE   LIMITS  OF 

POWER" 

.1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out question,  one  of  the  great  figures  In 
this  Nation  and  in  this  body  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Senator  Eu- 
gene J.  McCarthy.  Senator  McCarthy  is 
a  man  of  many  and  diver.se  talents.  He  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  world  of  ideas  and 
actions.  He  Is  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  wise 
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and  witty  man.  In  addition  to  this.  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  is  an  author  of  real  dis- 
tinction and  has  recently  authored  a  book 
entitled  "The  Limits  of  Power:  America's 
Role  in  the  World." 

This  book  has  been  reviewed  very  fa- 
vorably by  the  New  York  Times  which 
points  out  that  the  book  substantially  in- 
creases our  insight  into  ver>'  serious 
problems  this  Nation  faces  in  the  world. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  Senator  who 
has  served  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  many  years,  a  man  who  has 
demonstrated  before  the  Nation  his  grasp 
of  the  complex  foreign  policy  that  faces 
the  Nation  and  who  has  demonstrated 
his  courage  in  speaking  his  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  book  review  written  bv 
Charles  Poore.  which  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One    Man's    Policing    Is    Anotheb    Man's 

Liberating 

(By  Charles  Poore) 

E.  B.  White  once  suggested  that  perhaps  It 
would  take  a  vicious  menace  from  another 
planet  to  unite  our  divided  and  pugnacious 
world. 

I  remember  Mr.  'White's  paragraph  trope 
from  The  New  Yorker  when  I  face  each  sea- 
son's clamor  of  serious  books  on  rugged  world 
affairs.  They  want  peace  but  they  can't  quite 
produce  It.  And  with  each  author  doing  his 
thing,  the  lot  presents  fresh  dlvlslveness  and 
printed  pugnacity.  Chances  are  that  no  two- 
let  alone  no  two  dozen— eminent  authorities 
wholly  agree  on  what  we  must  do  to  be  saved. 

Yet  all  books  add  something  to  what  we 
should  know.  The  useful  ones  honor  clarity 
Great  stuff  may  lie  burled  In  Jabberwocky 
prose,  but  It's  tough  to  unearth  It  there.  A 
happy  medium  lies  In  "The  Limits  of  Power: 
America's  Role  In  the  'World,"  by  Senator 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  a  Minnesota  Democrat. 
Agree  with  him  or  not.  he's  clear,  quick  and 
readable. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson  was  Mr.  McCarthy's 
ideal.  If  this  book  has  a  personal  mark,  It's 
the  mark  he  thinks  Mr.  Stevenson  would  have 
made  on  America's  foreign  policy— "had  his 
Ideas  and  attitudes  been  translated  Into 
political  reality." 

ADVISE  MORE,  CONSE.VT  LESS 

Take  the  hypothesis  and  let  the  credit  for 
It  go.  Here  are  some  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  ele- 
mental conclusions:  First,  the  United"  States 
should  work  zealously  through  the  best  In- 
ternational agencies.  Second,  our  great  arma- 
ment exports  and  the  C.I. A.  could  use  more 
Capitol  Hill  supervision.  Third,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee — on  which  Mr 
McCarthy  serves— might  well  do  more  ad- 
vising and  less  consenting. 

These  principles  seem  generally  Steven- 
sonlan.  with  the  last  a  possible  exception.  At 
any  rate,  finding  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  as  well  as  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  breathing  harder  down 
his  neck  at  the  United  Nations  would  perhaps 
occasionally  have  troubled  even  Mr.  Steven- 
son's urbane  mind. 

Now  we're  off  to  the  all-too-human  races. 
With  Mr.  McCarthy  as  our  expert  guide,  we 
rush  from  the  Middle  East  to  the  South 
Pacific,  from  South  America  to  India. 

The  book's  flow  takes  impredlctable 
courses,  too.  Not  everyone  would  expect  the 
dissertation  on  marketing  the  Dominican  Re- 
public's sugar  crop,  and  little  about  the  So- 
viet missile  lunge  In  Cuba  that  Included  Mr 


Stevenson's  most  famous  hour  of  political 
reality. 

Mr.  McCarthy  Is  as  troubled  as  any  of  us  by 
the  Vietnamese  tragedy.  He's  against  the  war, 
but  he's  not  about  to  Join  either  the  vlc- 
tory-at-any  price  or  the  peace-at-any-prlce 
logicians. 

In  Mr.  McCarthy's  rear-view  mirroring,  the 
changing  perspectives  time  gives  past  prob- 
lems 8tand  out  Instructively.  Retroactively, 
he's  not  against  America's  entry  to  the  last 
two  world  wars.  In  those  days,  however, 
eloquent  voices  were  raised  against  our  mix- 
ing Into  fights  they  called  irrelevantly  dis- 
tant. Perhaps  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
set  a  pattern  for  way  out  yonder  ventures 
when  he  made  the  Mediterranean  safe  for 
Americans  by  fighting  the  Barbary  pirates. 

"A  nation."  Mr.  McCarthy  says,  "has  pres- 
tige according  to  its  merits.  Ainertca's  con- 
tribution to  world  civilization  must  be  more 
than  a  continuous  performance  demonstra- 
tion that  we  can  police  the  planet." 

The  rub.  this  book  suggests,  Is  that  one 
man's  policing  is  another  man's  blow  for  lib- 
erty. But  we  don't  want  E.  B.  White's  parable 
of  another  planet  policing  us,  or  even  liberat- 
ing U8,  to  come  true. 


These  are  tasks  only  Vietnamese  can  ac- 
complish, and  Saigon's  performance  to  date 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  generals'  pledges. 
After  a  hard  look  at  the  situation  m  South 
■Vietnam  last  summer,  a  Congressional 
watchdog  committee  reported: 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  meaningful  progress  and  reform  In  the 
lagging  and  floundering  pacification  pro- 
gram; In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
refugees,  inflation  and  land  reform;  In  the 
conduct  of  the  elections,  and  In  the  over-all 
administration  with  Its  entrenched  and  In- 
efficient bureaucracy." 

FVom  the  outset  of  American  Involvement 
the  Washlngton-Salgon  partnership  has  been 
based  on  mutual  commitments.  The  United 
States  has  more  than  fulfilled  ite  pledges. 
President-elect  Thleu  and  Vice  President- 
elect Ky  have  yet  to  do  so. 


THIEU-KY  PROGRESS  IN  PACIFICA- 
TION ESSEN-riAL  IN  \TirrNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  a  Senator's  position  on  our 
Vietnam  policy  It  should  be  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  achieve  our  objective 
of  peaceful  negotiations  unless  a  far 
greater  effort  is  put  into  the  so-called 
other  war — social  reform,  economic  de- 
velopment, land  reform,  educational 
achievement,  improvement  of  health. 

It  is  in  these  areas  where  the  greatest 
progress  for  constructive  resolution  of 
this  guerrilla  contest  must  develop. 

This  morning's  New  York  "nmes  points 
out  that  the  Thieu-Ky  government  has 
made  extensive  promises  in  these  areas 
and  that  Ambassador  Bunker  is  pressing 
hard  for  these  commitments  to  be  kept. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  any  hope  of 
ending  this  tragic  war,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  must  move  ahead 
in  this  slow,  painful,  unspectacular  area. 
Ambassador  Bunker  deserves  credit  for 
insisting  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled,  "Promises 
To  Keep"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Promises  To  Keep 

The  clearest  thing  about  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  in  South  Vietnam  Is  the  long  list  of 
commitments  It  has  made  to  promote  pacifi- 
cation, local  security,  social  reform  and  eco- 
nomic development  In  that  war-ravaged 
country.  The  pledges  were  made  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  to  all  of  Saigon's  war 
allies  at  the  top-level  conference  at  Hono- 
lulu. Manila  and  Guam.  They  were  made 
again  In  the  election  campaign. 

Now  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  Is 
exercising  pressure  on  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment to  make  certain  that  these  long- 
promised  reforms  are  actually  carried  out.  It 
Is  both  appropriate  and  essential  that  this 
be  done.  The  military  effort,  which  Is  claim- 
ing a  rising  toll  in  American  lives  and  re- 
sources, must  fall  unless  the  countryside 
can  be  pacified  and  public  confidence  estab- 
lished In  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  the 
central  Government. 


HOW    CONGRESS    CAN    CUT 
SPENDING  RESPONSIBLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  is  confronted  with  the  need  to 
reallocate  or  cut  Federal  spending,  two 
alternative  budget-paring  mechanisms 
can  be  used.  The  traditional  method  is 
that  of  the  meat  ax;  Congress  cuts  some 
specific  amount  from  every  spending  re- 
quest, and  successful  programs  are 
slashed  as  much  as  less-productive  proj- 
ects. For  example,  poverty  and  education 
programs  may  be  trimmed,  but  the  need 
for  these  programs  certainly  does  not 
diminish;  short-term  spending  may  be 
curtailed,  yet  the  disastrous  results 
from  meat-ax  reductions  in  these  vital 
areas  often  means  higher  Government 
expenditures  over  the  long  run.  In  short, 
the  meat- ax  cure  is  worse  than  the  ill- 
ness. 

The  alternative  to  the  meat  ax  is  for 
Congress  to  establish  a  rational  system 
of  spending  priorities.  Budget  requests 
can  be  ranked  in  terms  of  some  payoff 
guidelines.  When  expenditures  must  be 
lowered,  Congress  can  cut  first  the 
lower  rated  programs. 

Tools  for  such  a  mechanism  already 
exist.  Many  of  them  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  planning-programing- 
budgeting— PPB — system.  Amonfz  these 
tools,  cost-benefit  analysis  is  perhaps  the 
key  instrument.  In  cost-benefit  studies, 
total  costs  of  a  project  are  judged 
against  the  total  benefits  the  project  can 
provide,  and  the  result  is  the  present 
value  of  the  proposal.  If  total  costs  ex- 
ceed total  benefits,  the  present  value  is 
negative;  if  total  benefits  surpass  total 
costs,  present  value  is  positive. 

Within  cost-benefit  analysis,  all  factors 
are  discounted  by  a  constant  interest 
rate.  The  lower  the  interest  rate  utilized 
in  such  evaluations,  the  smaller  the  ex- 
pected benefits  needed  As  the  discount 
rate  rises,  there  must  be  significantly 
greater  retui-ns  in  order  to  justify  the 
project. 

All  investors — whether  public  or  pri- 
vate— employ  cost-benefit  techniques  in 
deciding  where  to  employ  funds.  How- 
ever, a  major  gap  exists  between  the  dis- 
count rate  used  for  Government  proj- 
ects and  the  discount  rate  applied  in  the 
private  sector.  According  to  witnesses  in 
recent  Joint  Economic  Committee  hear- 
ings on  PPB  systems,  the  private  sector 
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rate  begins  at  around  10  percent  and  may 
be  as  high  as  15  to  20  percent.  But  the 
Oovemment  rate  for  most  long-range 
spending  programs  is  around  the  3-per- 
cent level,  and  depends  upon  the  coupon 
rate  at  the  date  of  issue  of  long-term 
Government  bonds. 

The  witnesses  emphasized  that  Gov- 
ernment preferably  should  use  the  pri- 
vate-sector rate  as  the  most  relevant 
standard;  but.  In  any  case,  that  no  dis- 
count rate  below  current  Government 
security  yields — around  the  5-percent 
level — should  be  utilized. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  rational  budget 
allocations  system,  projects  should  be 
evaluated  against  the  possible  alterna- 
tive use  of  the  same  funds  in  the  private 
sector.  Justification  of  low-return  public- 
works-type  projects  leads  to  transfer  of 
resources  from  the  private  to  the  public 
sector,  and  creates  inflationary  pressures 
and  lower  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  utilize 
realistic  decisionmaking  tools.  The  meat 
ax  must  be  dropped.  Alternative  discount 
rates  must  be  used  In  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis, and  It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress 
encourage  and  employ  these  mechanisms 
if  the  goal  of  economy  in  Government 
is  to  be  accomplished. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    BUDGET    COM- 
MISSION  ISSUES   GOOD   REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  President's  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts  released  its  report  con- 
taining recommendations  directed  to- 
ward creation  of  a  truly  modem  and 
progressive  budget  presentation  for  the 
Federal  Goverriment.  The  report  is  a  cul- 
mination of  the  work  of  these  16  distin- 
guished Americans  appointed  to  the 
Commission  by  the  President  last  March 
to  carry  out  the  "thorough  and  objective 
review  of  budget  concepts"  which  the 
President  had  announced  in  a  budget 
message  last  January.  The  Commission 
assembled  a  very  able  staff  headed  by 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo,  staff  director,  and 
Wilfred  Lewis,  Jr.,  director  of  research. 

The  Commission  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  this  Congress  and  everyone 
interested  In  improving  the  formulation 
of  budget  policies  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  outstanding  report  should 
contribute  for  years  to  come  to  improv- 
ing the  budget  document  and  toward  im- 
proving congressional  and  public  under- 
standing of  this  vital  document. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  view  the  appearance  of  this 
report  with  a  special  interest  because  of 
the  committee's  longstanding  interest  in 
improving  the  budget  document  as  one 
step  In  a  larger  program  of  improving  the 
whole  process  of  formulating  Federal  fis- 
cal policy  so  as  to  promote  increased  ef- 
fectivene.ss.  efiiciency,  and  economy  in 
Government  as  well  as  to  balance  fiscal 
policies  with  the  needs  of  our  ever-chang- 
ing and  dynamic  economy.  The  bold  and 
ably  formulated  improvements  su,?gested 
by  the  Commission  deserve  early  and 
serious  consideration  with  implementa- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable.  I  intend  to 
take  up  with  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  the  desirability  of 


the  committee  promptly  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  report  as  well  as  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  further  improvements  in  the 
budget  docimient,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
budget  process,  would  most  contribute  to 
improved  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
fiscal  policy  and  Government  adminis- 
tration. 

Though  I  commend  most  highly  the 
Commission  for  its  work,  I  feel  duty- 
bound  to  point  out  that  this  is  but  one 
step  toward  the  improvements  in  budget- 
ing procedures  and  practices  which  are  so 
vitally  needed.  In  fact,  the  Commission 
itself  recognizes  this  fact.  One  illustra- 
tion of  the  further  steps  needed  can  be 
drawn  from  the  work  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics,  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman,  recommended 
in  1963  that^ 

The  budget  for  each  year  should  be  pre- 
sented In  the  context  of  a  broader,  longer  run 
set  of  budgetary  projections.  These  projec- 
tions should  probably  cover  a  5-year  period. 

The  President's  Commission,  while 
recommending  making  estimates  which 
extend  further  into  the  future,  suggest- 
ed that  this  objective  would  best  be 
served  by  encouraging  private  research 
organizations  or  a  commission  to  make 
such  long-term  studies  from  time  to  time 
outside  the  regular  budget  processes.  In 
a  word,  they  did  not  recommend  includ- 
ing such  longer  run  budget  projections 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  budget  docu- 
ment and  the  budgeting  process.  In  view 
of  the  longer  run,  multiyear  character  of 
most  programs,  it  is  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  must  take  a  longer 
term  look  at  budget  programs  if  we  wish 
to  achieve  effective  control  over  the  budg- 
et and  to  promote  efficiency,  economy, 
and  maximum  efTectlveness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  budget  policies  and  programs. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  summary  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission,  together  with  two 
exhibits  summarizing  how  they  would 
influence  the  budget  presentation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  documents 
be  printed  at  <)hls  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Recommendations  Made  by  the  President's 
Commission 

1.  The  Commission's  most  important 
recommendation  Is  that  a  unified  summary 
budget  statement  be  used  to  replace  the 
present  three  or  more  competing  concepts 
that  are  both  confusing  to  the  public  and 
the  Congress  and  deficient  In  certain  essen- 
tial characteristics. 

2.  The  budget  should  be  thought  of  as 
part  of  a  broad  financial  plan,  which  In- 
cudes— In  addition  to  budget  appropria- 
tions, receipts,  expenditures,  and  net  lend- 
ing— the  means  of  financing  the  budget  defi- 
cit (or  use  of  a  surplus)  and  information 
about  borrowing  end  loan  programs  of  the 
Government  and  Its  agencies. 

3.  More  prominence  should  be  given  In  the 
budget  presentation  to  the  actions  requested 
of  the  Congress,  Including  appropriations  as 
well  as  revenue  or  other  actions  of  a  fiscal 
policy  character. 

4.  Flowing  from  the  definition  of  a  budget 
as  a  basic  part  of  a  comprehensive  financial 
plan,  the  budget  should  include  all  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies. 


5.  With  respect  to  timing,  Che  Commission 
recommends  that  budget  expenditures  and 
receipts  be  reported  on  an  accural  bixsis  in- 
stead of  the  present  cash  basis. 

6.  A  distinction  between  loans  and  other 
expenditures  within  the  budget  (and  the 
calculation  of  the  expenditure  account  sur- 
plus or  deficit  which  excludes  loans  i  is  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  fiscal  policy  aspects 
of  the  budget  through  its  direct  impact  on 
employment  and  incomes. 

7.  Separate  identification  of  the  subsidies 
Involved  in  Federal  direct  loan  programs 
should  be  added  to  existing  budget  informa- 
tion to  help  promote  the  more  efficient  use 
of  public  resources. 

8.  Federal  insurance  or  guarantee  of  pri- 
vate loans  should  continue  to  be  reflected 
outside  the  budget  totals,  since  they  initially 
represent  neither  Federal  expenditures  nor 
Federal  borrowing. 

9.  Sale  by  the  Government  of  "participa- 
tion certificates"  in  loans  which  it  continues 
to  own  should  be  treated  as  a  means  of  fi- 
nancing the  deficit  (or  as  an  element  In  the 
disposition  of  the  surplus)  rather  than  as 
a  deduction  from  expenditures  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  deficit 

10.  TTie  budget  summary  should  Include 
a  "means  of  financing"  section  based  on  the 
budget  deficit  or  surplus. 

11.  Those  receipts  of  the  Government  other 
than  taxes  which  are  enterprise  or  market- 
oriented  should  be  treated  as  offsets  to  ex- 
penditures to  which  they  are  related 

12.  Communicrition  of  budget  Information 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public  should  be 
'  1 »  more  frequent  by  providing  wlthln-year 
revisions  of  January  estimates,  (2)  more  de- 
tailed In  terms  of  breaking  down  aggregate 
budget  figures  into  quarterly  or  semi-annual 
units,  and  (3)  more  comprehensive  by  mak- 
ing estimates  which  extend  further  Into  the 
future. 

13.  The  Commission  strongly  recommends 
against  a  "capital  budget"  which  would  pro- 
vide separate  financing  of  capital  or  invest- 
ment expenditures  on  the  one  hand  and 
current  or  operating  expenditures  on  the 
other. 

Report  of  the  President's   Commission  on 

BiDGET  Concepts 
recommended   summary  or  THE  president's 

BtTDGET    AND    FINANCIAL    PLAN 

I    Budget  appropriations: 

Proposed  action  by  the  Congress 
Not  requiring  action  by  the  Congress. 
Total   appropriations. 
11    Budget  receipts,  expenditures,  and  lend- 
ing: 
Receipt-expenditure  account: 
Receipts. 

Expenditures    (excluding   net   lend- 
ing! . 

Expenditure    account    surplus    or 
deficit. 
Plus:  Loan  account: 
Loan  disbursements. 
Loan  repayments. 
Net  lending 
Equals:  Total  budget: 
Receipts. 

Expenditures  and  net  lending. 
Budget  surplus  or  deficit. 
lU.  Means  of  financing: 

Borrowing  from  the  public. 
Reduction  of  cash  balances,  etc. 
Tot.il  budget  financing. 
IV.  Outstanding  Federal  securities  and  Fed- 
eral loans,  end  of  year: 
Federal  securities: 

Gross  amount  outstanding. 
Held  by  the  public. 
Federal  credit  programs: 
Direct  loans  outstanding. 
Guaranteed  and  Insured  loans  out- 
standing. 
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1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Administrative  budget: 

^e<:6ipts 70.6  68.6  67  9 

txpenditures 59.0  71.4  80.3 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-) +i~6  -2.8  -12.4 

Receipts  irom  and  payments  to  the  public  (consolidated  cash 

budget): 

ge^'PtS- 82.1  81.9  817 

P')""en's 80,0  83.5  94.8 

Surplus  (-(-)  or  deficit  (-) +2. 1  -1.6  -13.1 

Federal  sector  of  national  income  accounts  (NIA  budget): 

^^"'P'V  80.7  77.9  85.4 

Expenditures 75.0  83.1  90.9 

Surplus {+)  or  deficit (-) +4,7  _5  1  _5  5 

Commission's  recommended  budget: 
Receipt-expenditure  account: 

i*«<:eiP's 80.1  77.5  84  6 

Expenditures 77.4  g2  g  915 

ExpendHure  account  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  <-)...  -|-2.7  —5.3  _7.o 

Net  lending f^  1.5  2.8 

Total  budget: 

^e««'P'5 80.1  77.5  84  6 

Expenditures 73  7  $43  94  3 

Surplus  (4)  or  deficit  (-) -(-1.4  -j'g  _9  7 


77.8 
76.5 


77.7 
81.5 


81.4 
87.8 


86.7 
92.8 


89.5 
97.7 


93.1 
96.5 


104.7 
107.0 


117.0 
126.7 


126.9 
131  0 


+1.2 


-3.9 


-6.4 


-8.3 


-8.2 


-3.4 


-2.3 


-9.7 


-11 


95.1 
94.3 

97.2 
99.5 

101.9 
107.7 

109.8 
113.8 

115.5 
120.3 

119.7 
122.4 

134.5 

137.8 

154.7 
160.9 

168.1 

172.4 

-I-.8 

-2.3 

95.3 
98.0 

-5.8 

104.2 
106.4 

-4.0 

110.2 
111.4 

-4.8 

-2.7 

-3.3 

132.6 
132.3 

-6.2 

-4.3 

94.8 
91.3 

115.5 
116.9 

120.6 
118.3 

149.8 
153.6 

167.1 
169  2 

+3.5 

-2.7 

94.3 
98.3 

-2.1 

-1.2 

-1.4 

114.5 
118.4 

+2.3 

+.3 

131.1 
135.7 

-3.8 

-2.1 

94.0 
91.0 

100.2 
107.0 

109.1 
113.6 

118.9 
119.0 

147.7 
155.5 

165.2 
171.1 

+3.0 

-4.0 

-4.7 

-4.5 
-.2 

-4.0 
.2 

-.1 

-4.6 
3,8 

-7.8 
5.2 

-5.9 

1.9 

1.2 

2.1 

1.8 

— 

4.4 

TPIE  .■AMERICAN  I^'VBOR  MOVEMENT 
STRONGLY  ENDORSES  SENATE 
RATIFICATION  OF  FORCED  LABOR 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Forced  Labor  Convention  which  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization at  the  strong  initiative  of  the 
American  labor  movement  has  the  full 
and  enthusiastic  backing  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

At  the  hearings  before  Senator  Dodd's 
subcommitteo  last  March,  the  legislative 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
miller.  made  an  especially  strong  case 
for  Senate  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  Forced  Labor. 

Because  I  am  still  mystified  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  decision 
not  to  repoi't  favorably  tiie  Convention 
on  Forced  Labor,  and  because  I  believe 
th.",t  Mr.  Blemlller  states  very  persua- 
sively the  case  for  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Forced  Labor  Convention,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  liis  testimony 
before  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Hu- 
man Rights  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXATtMENT    OP    ANDRKW    J      ElEMILLER,    DniEC- 

TOR  Department  of  Llgislation,  American 
Federation  up  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  .Andrew  J.  Ble- 
mlller. I  am  Director  of  the  Department  ol 
Legislation  o.   the  AFTj-CIO. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  extremely  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  testify  "before  this  sub- 
committee. It  \s  our  firm  conviction  that 
hearings— and  appropriate  Senate  action — on 
these  conventions  are  long  overdue. 

Because  of  the  time  limit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  well  as  the  large  list  of  other  witnesses 
scheduled  to  appear  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, the  APLr-CIO's  testimony  will  deal  spe- 
cifically with  our  support  for  ratification  of 
th«  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor. 

This  Is  the  Convention  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  in  Geneva, 
on  June  25,  1957. 


94.0 
92.9 

rl.l 

94.3 
99.5 
-5.2 

103.2 
110.1 
-6.9 

109.1 
113.4 
-4.2 

114.5 
118.7 
-4.2 

118.9 
120.8 
-1.9 

131.1 
139.5 
-8.4 

147.7 

160.6 

-12.9 

165.2 
175.5 

-10.3 

It  requires  ratifying  states  to  suppress  and 
not  to  make  tise  of  any  form  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor  for  certain  specific  pur- 
poses: namely,  as  a  means  of  political 
coercion  or  education  or  as  a  punishment  for 
holding  or  expressing  particular  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  political  views;  as  a  means  of 
mobilizing  labor  for  purposes  of  economic 
development;  as  a  means  of  labor  discipline; 
as  punishment  for  having  participated  in 
strikes:  or  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  na- 
tional, or  religious  discrimination.  Ratlfj-ing 
states  are  required  to  take  effective  measures 
to  secure  immediate  and  complete  abolition 
of  these  proscribed  uses  of  force  or  compul- 
sory labor. 

Organized  labor's  strong  support  for  this 
Convention  is  based  on  Its  desire  to  protect 
and  advance  the  freedom  of  labor  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was.  In  fact,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor— In  1947— that  first 
requested  the  United  Nations  In  conjunction 
with  the  ILO  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
forced  labor  wherever  it  mav  exist  in  the 
world. 

It  took  two  years  of  persuasion  before  the 
AFL  accomplished  its  goal.  In  February  1949. 
despite  the  opposition  of  Russia  arid  her 
satellites,  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil voted  to  request  the  ILO  to  make  such  an 
Investigation. 

An  Ad  Hoc  UN-ILO  committee  was  estab- 
lished to  study  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
forced  labor  problem,  resulting  in  a  report 
being  issued  in  1953  that  found  a  systematic 
program  of  forced  labor  in  all  of  the  Soviet- 
controlled  countries. 

As  a  part  of  its  report,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended: ".  .  wherever  necessary.  Inter- 
nationa! action  be  taken,  either  by  framing 
new  conventions  or  by  amending  existing 
conventions,  so  that  they  may  be  applicable 
to  the  position  regarding  forced  labor  condi- 
tions found  to  exist  among  the  workers  of 
fully  self-governing  countries." 

On  December  15.  1955,  a  second  factual  doc- 
ument was  Issued,  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Director-General 
of  the  ILO  reported  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  UN  on  the  use  of  wide- 
spread forced  labor  In  Red  China.  This  same 
report  cornflmed  the  1953  findings  regarding 
forced  labor  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,    Hungary,    and    Rumania. 

Early  In  1956.  as  the  result  of  effective 
American  leadership,  the  ILO  established  an 
Independent  Committee  to  analjTe  material 


on  forced  labor  received  by  the  ILO  and  to 

submit  conclusions  to  the  governing  body 
The  Independent  Committee  issued  its 
report  shortly  thereafter.  It  was  this  report 
that  urged  the  ILO  to  adopt  a  new  interna- 
tional Instrument  prohibiting  the  forced 
labor  found  to  exist  In  a  number  of  self- 
governing  countries.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  an  ILO  Convention  of  1930  Imposed 
restrictions  on  forced  labor  in  non-self- 
governing  countries. 

Although  the  United  States,  starting  with 
the  request  of  the  AFL,  had  been  largelv  re- 
sponsible for  the  studies  leading  up  to  the 
ILO  committee's  proposal,  it  became  ap- 
parent—in late  1955 — th^t  our  State  Depart- 
ment was  not  anxious  to  have  the  ILO  adopt 
a  forced  labor  convention. 

When  the  ILO  prepared  to  implement  Its 
findings  by  sending  questionnaires  among  its 
member  governments  prior  to  proposing  a 
new  instrument  or  convention,  the  United 
States  government  refused  to  cooperate.  Un- 
like the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia.  Hungary 
and  41  other  nations,  our  government  failed 
to  complete   and   return   the   questionnaire. 

On  April  25  and  27,  1956.  the  State  De- 
partment's reasoning — or  lack  of  reasoning — 
for  this  action  became  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord during  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

These  hearings  were  conducted  en  S.J,  Hes 
117,  introduced  by  our  present  Vice  President, 
calling  upon  the  United  States  to  'exercl.se 
leadership  In  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization to  develop  and  adopt  an  Int-erna- 
tional  convention  which  will  effectively  out- 
law forced  labor  for  political  and  economic 
purposes." 

During  the  hearings  a  letter  from  the 
State  Department  to  Senator  Lister  Hill  was 
placed  In  the  record.  Basically.  Secretary 
Dulles  took  the  position  that  adoption  of 
an  ILO  convention  would  not  be  an  effec- 
tive way  of  prohibiting  forced  labor  since 
there  would  be  no  adequate  enforcement 
machinery. 

Instead,  the  State  Department  called  for 
an  ILO  declaration  to  be  coupled  with  con- 
tinued efforts  to  expose  and  publicize  forced 
labor  practices  wherever  they  exist. 

In  the  letter  written  to  Senator  Hill  bv 
Assistant  Secretary  Robert  C.  Hill,  the  State 
Department  attempted  to  support  its  posi- 
tion by  polnmg  out:  "It  Is  interesting  to 
note  .  .  that  the  U.S.S  R,  has  embraced  the 
Idea  of  a  convention  and  has  called  upon 
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the  International  Labor  Organization  to 
•adopt  as  broad  and  radical  an  instrument 
aa  Is  possible.'  Endorsement  or  the  conven- 
tion form  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  Indicative  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  adoption 
of  this   (convention)    form  of  action." 

Testifying  during  the  same  1956  hearings 
was  AFL-CIO  International  Representative 
George  P.  Delaney.  Mr.  Delaney.  who  Is  now 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Coordinator  of  International  Affairs, 
correctly  predicted  that  a  majority  of  the 
participants  at  the  June,  1957  ILO  confer- 
ence would  support  the  adbptlon  of  the 
convention. 

He  told  the  subcommittee:  ■"The  failure 
of  the  United  Stales  Government  vigorously 
to  support  the  adoption  of  a  convention  on 
forced  labor  would  place  this  nation  In  a 
position  that  would  be  ludicrous  It  Its  con- 
sequences were  not  so  grave  .  .  . 

"I  think  that  I  can  reasonably  state  that 
the  overwhelming  majority— in  fact,  all  of 
the  workers  of  the  conference— except  those 
who  are  controlled  by  governments— will 
certainly  support  the  adoption  of  a  conven- 
tion. And  I  thlnlt  I  can  say,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  the  United  States  employer, 
that  that  will  be  true  of  the  participants 
from  the  employer  side  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

••The  employer  and  worker  representatives 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  will  con- 
sider anything  less  than  vigorous  leadership 
by  the  United  States  as  an  Incomprehen- 
sible abandonment  of  Its  principles." 

On  June  25,  1957.  the  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  was  adopted  by 
the  ILO.  As  of  January  1.  1967,  75  states 
have  become  parties  to  the  convention.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  predic- 
tion of  the  State  Department  In  1956,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ratified  the  two  other  con- 
ventions being  considered  by  this  committee, 
but  has  refused  to  ratify  the  forced  labor 
convention. 

Unfortunately,  neither  has  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  until  1963  that  the  three 
conventions  being  considered  by  this  sub- 
committee were  submitted  to  the  Senate.  In 
asking  for  the  Senates  constitutional  con- 
sent to  ratify.  President  Kennedy  clearly 
stated  the  paramount  Issue  when  he  de- 
clared: "The  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  renounce  responsiblUty  for  support  of  the 
very  fundamentals  which  distinguish  our 
concept  of  government  from  all  forms  of 
tyranny." 

It  Is  now  two  decades  since  the  AFL  first 
called  for  an  investigation  of  forced  labor 
and  one  decade  since  the  ILO  convention 
was  adopted.  Surely.  It  Is  time— at  long 
laatr— for  the  Senate  to  give  its  advise  and 
consent  to  this  convention. 

Legal  and  moral  argimients  strongly  sup- 
port this  conclusion.  As  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg testified  before  this  subcommittee  on 
February  23,  there  Is  ample  legal  precedent 
for  ratification.  The  moral  reasons  are  Just 
as  cooipelllng. 

Our  nation  Is  now  a  party  to  two  Interna- 
tional human  rights  agreements.  We  raUfled 
a  convention  on  slavery  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Herbert  Hoover  and  we 
ratified  an  agreement  on  the  nationality  of 
women  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Further,  there  is  nothing  In  the  forced 
labor  convention  that  does  not  coincide  with 
the  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  under 
our  Constitution.  There  Is  nothing  In  this 
convention  that  wUl  alter  the  balance  be- 
tween the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  JurUdlctlon  of  the  states.  There 
Is  nothing  In  this  convention  that  Is  not 
already  covered  by  federal  constitutional 
protections.  Finally,  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
approval  of  thu  convention  would  require  no 
implementing  legislation. 

Ambassador  Ooldberg  clearly  spelled  out 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  dealing  with 


labor  strikes  and  labor  discipline.  We  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  his  explanation. 
As  he  testified,  "The  convention  would  have 
no  application  to  criminal  sanctions  for  vio- 
lations of  court  orders — such  as  those  com- 
monly Issued  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  Nor  would  it  cast  any  doubt  on 
punishments  for  Illegal  activities;  for  ex- 
ample, assaults,  in  connection  with  a  strike. 
Nor,  finally,  would  the  convention  apply  to 
sanctions  Imposed  for  having  participated  in 
an  illegal  strike  or  for  other  Illegal  activi- 
ties." 

It  Is,  of  course.  Just  as  clear  that  forced 
labor  cannot  be  imposed  In  this  country  Eis 
a  result  of  strikes  or  other  labor  activities 
that  are  legal. 

The  moral  arguments  supporting  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  are  well  known  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  As  the  chair- 
man pointed  out  in  his  opening  statement  on 
February  23,  "We  have  made  giant  strides  in 
our  own  country  over  the  past  decades  in 
eliminating  the  Inequities  inherited  from  the 
past" 

Ratification  of  this  convention  by  our  na- 
tion would  emphasize — to  the  world — our 
commitment  to  the  realization  of  human 
rights  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad. 
For  too  long,  the  United  States  has  supported 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  hu- 
man rights  principles  without  agreeing  to 
give  these  principles  real  meaning  and  force. 

Until  our  government  ratifies  this  conven- 
tion, the  United  States  will  continue  to  ab- 
dicate Its  moral  leadership  on  an  Issue  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  struggle  between 
democracy  and  communism.  Our  Inaction  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  effect  this  lack  of 
leadership  has  on  the  uncommitted  coun- 
tries of  the  world  Just  as  It  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  millions  of  persons  still  denied  hu- 
man dignity  in  the  slave-labor  camps  that 
continue  to  exist  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  elsewhere. 


WATERGATE  COMPLEX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  controversy  developing  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  interests  many  Sena- 
tors. The  controversy  is  referred  to  in  an 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  18  and  an 
editorial  which  appeared  the  same  day 
in  the  Washington  Star. 

This  is  a  controversy  that  revolves 
around  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  trustees  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  Watergate  complex 
previously  approved.  A  great  many  legal 
relationships  have  been  established. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Kennedy  Center 
trustees  had  their  way,  the  matter  would 
result  in  many  litigious  cases.  I  find  not 
the  slightest  Justification  for  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Kennedy  Center  trustees 
have  taken.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  read 
into  the  Record  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Scrivener,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustments  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  today; 

October  18,  1967. 

Mr.  SAMtrEL  SCRIVENHl, 

Chairman,  Board  of  i^oninff  Adjustments, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  ScRrvENER:  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  I 
have  followed  with  great  concern  the  con- 
troversy that  has  developed  between  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  Involving  the  Water- 
gate Development  Corporation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  editorials  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  13  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  October  13  are  sound,  both  In 
their    analysis    and    their    conclusions    that 


the  attempt  of  the  Kennedy  Center  trustees 
to  force  the  Watergate  Development  Corpora- 
tion to  abandon  the  construction  of  the 
fourth  major  unit  of  Its  project  is  unsound 
and  unjustified.  To  contend  that  building 
the  fourth  unit,  as  the  Washington  Post  puts 
It,  ••a  football  field  away  from  the  Kennedy 
Center"  would  Jeopardize  the  aesthetic 
values  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Is  absurd. 

Basic  legal  rights  have  become  vested  In 
the  Watergate  Development  Corporation  In 
respect  to  completing  the  project,  as  origi- 
nally designed  and  already  approved  by  the 
appropriate  government  bureaus  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government.  For  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  to  attempt  to  reverse  that  ap- 
proval with  all  the  litigious  Issues  that  such 
a  reversal  would  now  stir  up  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
controversy  be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion denying  the  request  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  trustees  In  their  attempt  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  Watergate  Develop- 
ment Project,  as  originally  planned  and 
approved. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Wayne  Morse 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  wrote  today  to  the  Honorable 
Walter  Tobriner,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  on  this  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

October  18. 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  Tobriner. 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners. 
District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Tobriner:  This  morn- 
ing, I  have  sent  a  hand-delivered  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  to  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustments  In  regard  to  the  con- 
troversy over  the  attempt  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  trustees  to  prevent  the  building  of 
the  fourth  unit  of  the  Watergate  Develop- 
ment Project. 

I  think  the  litigious  controversy  that 
would  flow  from  the  granting  of  the  request 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  trustees  would  be 
very  unfortunate  and  unjustified.  I  hope 
that  such  a  mistake  will  not  be  committed. 

With  best  wishes,  always. 
Cordially, 

Wayne  Morse. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEORGE  A.  ENG- 
LAND, DIRECTOR,  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  after  more 
than  30  years  of  very  distinguished  serv- 
ice with  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  George  A.  England,  Direc- 
tor of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles,  retired  on 
August  31. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  I  worked  very 
closely  with  Mr.  England  for  many  years 
on  numerous  District  of  Columbia  prob- 
lems. I  know  of  very  few  public  servants 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  brought 
more  ability.  Integrity,  initiative,  and 
complete  dedication  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  this  city  than  did  George  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  England's  job  as  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  was  not 
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an  easy  one.  There  were  always  tremen- 
dous pressures  placed  on  him  by  em- 
ployees of  other  District  of  Columbia  de- 
partments and  the  public  for  special  con- 
sideration. I  have  never  known  George 
England  to  yield  the  public  Interest  on 
any  matter. 

I  know  that  this  man  of  great  integrity 
and  ability  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
sorely  missed.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
England's  deserved  retirement  will  be  a 
happy  and  productive  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  release  is- 
sued by  the  Public  Affairs  Office  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  of 
August  21.  1967,  announcing  Mr.  Eng- 
land's retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

George  A.  England.  Director  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  and 
a  veteran  of  more  than  30  years'  service  with 
the  city  government,  will  retire  at  the  end 
of   this  month. 

The  post  will  be  filled  by  William  D. 
Heath,  who  is  Executive  Director  of  the 
Motor   Vehicle   Parking   Agency. 

Engineer  Commissioner  Robert  E.  Mathe, 
who  announced  the  personnel  changes  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
said  Mr.  Heath  will  continue  to  supervise 
activities  of  the  Parking  Agency  in  his  new 
Job. 

Mr.  England,  age  55.  of  2416  Darrow  Street, 
Silver  Spring,  who  will  retire  August  31,  is 
completing  a  career  with  the  District  Gov- 
ernment that  spans  about  33  years.  A  native 
of  Hyattsville  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
Washington  area,  he  started  his  District 
Government  service  in  the  Office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent  of  Lorton  Reformatory. 

After  several  promotions  in  a  number  of 
Jobs,  Mr.  England  was  named  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Engineer  Commissioner  In 
1947.  During  the  next  11  years,  he  served 
as  Special  Assistant  to  a  total  of  five  of  the 
city's  Engineer  Commissioners. 

In  1958,  he  moved  up  to  head  the  newly 
established    Department    of   Motor   Vehicles. 

In  this  post  Mr.  England  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  broad  range  of  highway  safety 
programs,  both  local  and  national  In  scope. 
Included  was  service  as  President  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators, and  membership  on  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators,  the 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Laws  and 
Ordinances,  and  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission. 

New  programs  adopted  by  his  department 
Include  requirements  for  reflectorlzed  li- 
cense tags,  the  retesting  for  driver's  permits 
lit  age  65,  eye  vision  examinations  for  per- 
mit renewals,  color  permit  photographs, 
lengthened  hours  of  service  at  Inspection 
stations,  and  adoption  of  a  computer  system 
to  keep  a  tighter  check  on  the  city's  450,000 
licensed   motorists. 

The  city's  new  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
Mr.  Heath,  will  begin  his  new  duties  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967.  The  appomtment  to  the  GS- 
15  post  initially  is  on  a  temporary,  6-month 
basis. 

A  native  of  Washington,  Mr.  Heath,  also 
55.  accepted  his  first  Job  with  the  District 
in  1928  with  a  field  crew  In  the  Highway 
Department. 

In  1942,  he  took  the  post  of  Superintend- 
ent of  a  production  cost  accounting  section 
utth  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  the 
Alaska    Highway   Project. 

After  World  War  II  Army  service,  during 
which  he  received  a  battlefield  commission 
with    the    Army    Transportation    Corps.    Mr, 


Heath  returned  to  work  for  the  District's 
Highway  Department.  His  career  included 
supervision  in  1947  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment's work  in  the  development  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transporta- 
tlon  Study. 

In  1958,  after  a  10-year  stint  as  office  en- 
gineer in  the  Highway  Department,  Mr. 
Heath  was  named  to  the  post  of  Executive 
Director  of   the   Parking  Agency. 

A  registered  professional  engineer,  he  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Washington  Section 
of  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers,  and 
ciirrently  is  Vice  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Municipal  Parking  Congress. 

His  wife.  Mrs.  Lynn  Heath.  Is  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Highway 
Department.  They  reside  at  1111  Army-Navy 
Drive,  Arlington. 


SALE    OF   BUREAU    OF   LAND   MAN- 
AGEMENT TIMBER   IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  dated  September  11  from 
the  Associate  Director  of  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  enclosing  a  sample  of  a 
letter  sent  to  purchasers  of  BLM  timber. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
^See  exhibit  1 .) . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  Bu- 
reau conducts  a  large  timber  sale  busi- 
ness in  Oregon.  Its  sale  of  timber  exceeds 
1  billion  board  feet  a  year  with  revenues 
approaching  $50  million. 

There  is  a  great  interest  in  the  way 
this  business  is  conducted.  Therefore,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
sultation procedure  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  using  to 
keep  people  informed  on  pricing  and  sales 
policies. 

In  my  opinion.  Director  Rasmussen's 
"open  door"  policy  of  explaining  his 
agency's  policies  is  a  public  interest 
course.  On  all  the  major  issues  he  must 
meet — log  exports,  timber  appraisals, 
allowable  cuts,  and  grazing  fees  and  use, 
he  has  made  a  responsible  effort  to  keep 
the  public  informed.  He  has  kept  all  of 
us  In  the  Oregon  delegation  advised.  In 
my  view  this  is  a  wise  and  useful 
approach. 

On  my  recent  trips  to  Oregon  a  num- 
ber of  people  had  questions  about  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  new  tim- 
ber appraisal  system.  Because  of  Mr.  Ras- 
mussen's earlier  advice  I  could  respond 
to  those  questions. 

I  hope  that  people  concerned  with  pub- 
lic timber  purchases  in  Oregon  will  take 
advantage  of  the  invitation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  when  they  have 
problems  that  call  for  consultation. 
ExHiBrr  1 
XT.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  During  the  past  sev- 
eral months  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  moved  ahead  on  several  matters 
regarding  timber  sale  and  appraisal  policies 
and  procedures  It  Is  our  objective  to  keep 
all  Interested  parties  Informed  on  these  im- 
portant matters.  To  this  end,  we  are  plan- 
ning to  distribute  the  enclosed  letter  to  po- 
tential purchasers  and  other  Interested 
parties  whose  names  are  contained  on  BLM 


timber  sale  mailing  lists  of  western  Oregon. 
This  copy  Is  being  furnished  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  Crow, 

Acting  Director. 
(Enclosure.) 

A  Letter  to  BtmEAtr  of  Land  Management 
Timber  Pttbchases  aj<d  Interested  Mem- 
bers of  Industry  Recardinc  Progress  and 
Plans  for  Implementation  of  a  Uniform 
Appraisai,  System  and  Other  MATrms 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

BrREAU  of  Land  Management, 

Washington,  DC. 
Gentlemen:  In  early  April  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  announced.  Jointly  with 
the  Forest  Service,  several  proposed  actions 
concerning  timber  sale  and  appraisal  policies 
and  procedures.  You  were  made  aware  of 
these  proposals  through  your  various  Indus- 
trv'  associations  and  meetings  held  by  the 
Bureau  We  wish  to  advise  you  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made. 

The  Bureau's  interim  timber  appraisai  sys- 
tem Is  in  effect  and  it  is  reflected  in  Septem- 
ber sales.  Adjustments  involve  revised  and 
updated  appraisal  data  as  well  as  a  basic 
change  In  the  appraisal  formula.  We  are 
watching  the  results  of  these  adjustments 
very  closely  and  any  problems  which  may 
develop  will  be  evaluated  as  soon  as  they 
are  apparent.  The  relation  of  bid  prices  to 
prices  obtained  using  this  Interim  system 
will  be  under  constant  scrutiny  as  one  in- 
dicator of  the  appraisal  adequacy. 

The  BLM  and  Forest  Service  have  agreed 
on  a  plan  for  the  development  and  testing 
of  a  uniform  timber  appraisal  system.  The 
objective  of  the  system  Is  to  estimate  fair 
market  value  for  standing  timber  through 
an  analytical  appraisal  method.  Basically, 
both  agencies  use  an  analytical  method  now. 
Not  all  of  the  procedures  for  a  uniform 
timber  appraisal  system  have  been  worked 
out  at  this  time.  The  sources  of  information 
needed  to  develop  this  plan  and  design  the 
system  will  be  many:  operator's  records,  in- 
dustry association  records  and  publications, 
government  publications,  time  studies,  etc. 
Our  development  plan  provides  for  continu- 
ous consultation  with  the  industry  which 
will  be  accomplished  through  a  working  com- 
mittee of  industrv-  representatives.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  expected  to  keep  the  industry 
fully  Informed. 

We  have  Joined  with  the  Forest  Service 
in  conducting  continuous  profit  studies.  It 
Is  intended  to  obtain  additional  Information 
in  order  to  exercise  Informed  judgment  in 
estimating  adequate  profit  opportunities  for 
Industry.  This  information  is  necessary  for 
the  uniform  appraisal  system  development. 
The  long  term  development  of  a  uniform 
timber  measurement  system  is  underway. 
The  first  part,  a  study  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
existing  log  and  tree  measurement  systems, 
is  near  completion.  You  may  have  been  con- 
tacted by  the  Experiment  Station  as  It  con- 
ducted this  study.  The  Bureau  has  completed 
a  review  of  BLM  cruising  standards  and  pro- 
cedures. We  are  vigorously  moving  ahead  on 
the  findings  from  the  review. 

There  is  little  to  report  on  bidding 
methods,  except  that  a  Joint  BLM-FS  study 
Is  underway.  We  do  not  plan  to  take  any 
action  In  this  area  until  the  study  is  com- 
pleted which  will  be  some  time  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968. 

It  is  our  Intent  to  keep  you  fully  In- 
formed on  these  matters  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  keep  in  touch  when  conditions  war- 
rant. You  are  encouraged  to  inform  vs  of 
any  questions  or  problems  you  may  have  In 
timber  sale  and  appraisal  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BOTD   RASMtrSSEN, 

Director. 
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ALLOWABLE  CUTS  AND  REPORT  OP 
THE  BUREAU  OP  LAND  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tiie  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  first  14  pages  of  a  report  of 
the  Oregon  and  California  Lands  Advi- 
sory Board  on  "Recommended  Allowable 
Cut,  Policies  for  Managing  BLM  Forest 
Lands  in  Western  Oregon,"  together  with 
the  cover  letter  dated  August  29.  1967. 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
tire report  covers  79  pages  with  tables 
and  graphs.  The  portion  that  I  am  hav- 
ing printed  includes  the  "Transmittal  of 
Report.  Acknowledgment,  Committee 
Assignment.  How  the  Committee  Func- 
tioned, and  the  Summary  of  Findings  and 
Recommendations." 

This  is  a  report  of  signal  interest  with 
tremendous  long  term  Impacts  on  Ore- 
gon s  No.  1  industry — timber. 

The  Advisory  Board  has  undertaken  a 
bread  and  constructive  effort  to  give  gen- 
eral advice  and  counsel  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management — advice  it  sought. 
This  represents  a  high  level  of  citizen  in- 
terest and  participation. 

In  mid-1965,  as  I  recall,  the  question 
oi  revision  of  BLM  s  Oregon  allowable 
cut  came  up.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Anderson  and  the  then  BLM  Di- 
rector. Charles  Stoddard,  advised  me 
that  this  matter  would  be  given  most 
careful  review.  At  that  time,  there  was 
considerable  concern  among  some  people 
in  Oregon  whether  the  Forest  Service  had 
suppressed  a  plan  which  it  was  alleged 
could  dramatically  raise  its  allowable 
cut  if  put  into  effect.  This  was  a  subject 
I  gave  considerable  attention  to  by  plac- 
ing all  the  pertinent  facts  in  the  Record. 

Botli  the  national  forests  and  BLM 
lands  are  of  importance  to  Oregon  for 
they  are  forest  and  range  lands  of  great 
multiple  uses. 

This  concept  of  a  careful  policy  review 
has  the  support  of  Oregon's  true  conser- 
vationists. 

Now  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  the  benefit  of  its  Advisory  Board's 
views.  BLM  Director  Rasmussen  has 
given  this  work  his  considerable  under- 
standing. I  know  Oregonians  will  be 
pleased  by  his  assurance  that  he  will  "be 
studying  the  report  closely  in  developing 
Bureau  policy  on  allowable  cut  matters.  " 

Since  this  study  was  undertaken,  the 
BLM  forests  in  Oregon  were  hit  in  Au- 
gust 1967  by  a  tremendous  fire  that  de- 
stroyed over  half  a  billion  board  feet  of 
timber.  Data  is  not  available  on  the  num- 
ber of  board  feet  destroyed  in  Oregon 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West  by  forest  fires 
this  year.  One  estimate  I  have  seen  is 
that  over  on«-third  of  a  milUon  acres 
were  ravaged. 

A  great  deal  of  care  and  study  is  re- 
quired, not  only  on  allowable  cuts,  but 
also  on  the  steps  needed  to  protect  the 
allowable  cuts  and  the  great  water  re- 
sources that  are  linked  so  closely  to  our 
western  forests. 


EhcHiBrr  1 

JuLT  25,   1967. 
To:  Charles  A.  Sprague,  Chairman,  O.  &  C. 

Advisory  Board. 
From:  Dawn  Peseau,  Chairman.  O.  &  C.  Ad- 
visory Board's  Committee  on  Allowable 
Cut  Policies. 
Subject:  Recommended  Allowable  Cut  Poli- 
cies for  Managing  BLM  Forest  Lands  In 
Western  Oregon. 
Pursuant  to  your  Instructions,  this  Com- 
mittee submits  herewith  Its  report  contain- 
ing findings  and  recommendations  for  man- 
aging BLM  forest  lands  In  Western  Oregon 
In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  O.  &  C. 
Sustained  Yield-Multiple  Use  Act  of  August 
28,  1937. 

It  Is  reconmiended  that  the  Board  approve 
this  report  r.nd  that  it  be  forwarded  to  advise 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 
By  the  committee: 

Dawn  Peskait, 

Chairman. 
Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr  , 

Vice  CUairman. 

A.    P.    HARTtrNO, 

SnDNET  Lmken, 
David  T.  Masow. 
Rat  E.  Doerner, 
BLM  representatilve : 

ROBNSY  O.   Pety, 

Cochairman. 
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Committee  Assignment 
Kt  the  May  3,  1966  meeting  of  the  O  &  C 
Advisory  Board,  a  motion  was  made  and  car- 
ried that  a  Committee  of  the  Board  be  ap- 
pointed to  advise  on  O  &  C  allowable  cut 
policy  Issues  and  Influences  in  Western 
Oregon. 

Chairman  Charles  A.  Sprague  appointed 
Mrs.  Dawn  Peseau,  Chairman,  Mr.  Eric  W. 
Allen,  Jr..  Vice-Chalrman,  and  Messrs.  A.  F. 
Hartung,  Darrell  Jones.  Joseph  W.  McCrack- 
en,  and  David  T.  Mason,  members  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter  and  report  on  Its 
findings.  At  the  end  of  calendar  year  1966, 
new  appointments  to  the  Advisory  Board  re- 
sulted in  Mr.  Ray  E.  Doerner  replacing  Mr. 
Darrell  Jones,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lellcen  replac- 
ing Mr.  Joseph  W.  McCracken  on  the  Com- 
mittee. Messrs.  Jones  and  McCracken.  how- 
ever, were  Invited  to  attend  and  participate 
m  Committee  meetings  as  an  aid  in  the 
transition  of  membership  and  to  bring  ex- 
pert knowledge  and  views  to  bear  on  allow- 
able cut  questions.  Mr.  Rodney  O.  Fety  was 
designated  as  Co-Chalrman  by  State  Director 
James  F.  Doyle  to  represent  BLM  and  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

How  THE  Committee  Pttnctioned 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Dawn 
Peseau.  subject  matter  research  seminars 
were  held  by  the  Commitee  on  September  8, 
1966.  October  28,  1966,  November  18.  1966, 
December  16,  1966.  January  20,  1967,  Febru- 
ary 17.  1967  and  March  17,  1967.  Executive 
sessions  were  held  on  AprU  28,  1967,  May  24, 
1967  and  July  25,  1987. 

Outstanding  authorities  participated  In  a 
series  of  research  seminars.  They  were  de- 
liberately selected  to  represent  cross-sec- 
tional viewpoints  La  specific  subject  matter 


fields  and  the  public  and  private  sectors;  for 
example,  representatives  from  solid  wood  and 
wood  fiber  manufacturing,  forest  laboratory 
and  experiment  station,  universities,  federal 
agencies,  state  forestry  organizations,  for- 
estry consultants,  and  Industrial  associa- 
tions. 

The  Committee  received  written  state- 
ments (See  Appendix  3),  oral  presentations 
(See  Appendix  4),  and  considered  a  number 
of  references  (See  Appendix  5). 

Specific  assignments  for  preparing  portions 
of  a  first  draft  of  this  report  were  given  to 
Committee  members  by  the  Chairman.  This 
draft  was  reviewed  by  Committee  members 
and  revised  Into  this  final  report. 

In  considering  allowable  cut  policy  aspects, 
the  Committee  kept  In  mind  the  objectives 
for  administering  the  O  &  C  lands  stated  In 
the  O  &  C  Sustained  Yield-Multiple  Use  Act 
of  August  28.   1937. 

Special  consideration  was  given  by  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  owner  of 
the  major  portion  of  the  marketable  timber 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  United  States 
Government  does  materially  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  Its  allowable 
cut  policies. 

Summary  or  Findings  and  Recommendations 

I.   clarified  GOAUi  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  BLM  has  been  Intensifying  forest  land 
management  practices  as  the  feasibility  and 
financing  jjermitted  and  at  the  urging  of  the 
Industry  and  the  public.  The  Committee  has 
learned  that  there  are  many  opportumtles 
for  more  intensive  forestry  practices,  well 
kno-Au  to  land  managers.  T'he  BLM  needs  the 
greatest  possible  motivation  to  adopt  inten- 
sive forest  land  management   practices. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  O  ib  C  land  manage- 
ment need  to  be  restated  and  clarified.  The 
BLM  is  encouraged  to  comrnunicate  the  prob- 
lems and  potentialities  of  the  O  <t  C  lands 
as  widely  as  possible. 

II.   FOREST  INVENTORY 

Complete,  accurate,  and  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation on  the  forest  land  area,  site  class, 
topography,  timber  types,  volumes,  mortal- 
ity, stocking,  and  growth  are  necessary  as 
a  basis  for  sound  management  of  the  O  &  C 
lands.  The  Committee  learned  that  forest  In- 
ventories are  from  five  to  eight  years  old.  A 
relnventory  of  one  of  the  oldest  master  unit 
inventories  is  now  nearlug  completion;  others 
are  planned  to  commence  during  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  allowable  cut  was  Increased  In 
1962  without  benefit  of  new  Inventory  data. 
A  major  windstorm,  a  flood,  a  fije,  and  a 
serious  Insect  Infestation  have  occurred  in 
Western   Oregon  since   the   last  Inventories. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  reinven- 
tories  of  each  master  unit  be  made  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  that  no  changes  be  made  in 
the  allowable  cut  for  a  master  unit  until  a 
rcinvcntory  of  it  is  complete. 

III.    USE  OF  ECONOMIC   CRITERIA 

A  high  level  of  wood  output  Is  beneficial 
to  the  Industry,  employment,  and  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  community.  However,  seek- 
ing It  through  long  rotations  may  tend  to 
result  In  Investment  of  funds  In  timber 
growing  stock  to  the  detriment  of  other  ac- 
tivities, such  as  recreation  and  water  devel- 
opments, when  the  total  available  funds  are 
limited.  The  Committee  understands  that 
there  may  be  opportunities  to  utilize  exist- 
ing investments  In  over  mature  growing  stock 
to  finance  Intensive  timber  growing  prac- 
tices that  wUl  raise  the  long-run  timber 
output  significantly.  One  of  the  promising 
Investments  Is  in  faster  and  more  certain 
regeneration.  Others  Include  precommerclal 
thinning,  fertilization,  genetics  and  the  like. 
The  BLM  should  be  alert  to  evaluate  the 
etfectlveness  of  the  application  of  new  re- 
search developments  and  consider  them  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  their  application.  This 
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wUl  help  assure  that  any  increases  in  allow- 
able cut  m.ide  for  these  reasons  are  based 
on  the  practicality  of  atUlnment. 

The  need  for  a  proper  balance  of  invest- 
ments In  m.inagement  intensification  was 
obvious  in  the  Committee  discussions.  Many 
more  opportunities  exist  for  increased  allow- 
able cuts  by  Intensive  management  than 
there  are  funds  to  c.irry  out  these  manage- 
ment efforts.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  op- 
portunities are  much  more  favorable  than 
others.  Tlie  Committee  Is  concerned  that 
regular  procedures  be  strengthened,  and  new 
ones  established,  for  evaluating  these  public 
investment  opportunities.  This  would  sen-e  to 
better  guide  Congress  In  making  appropri- 
ations and  guide  the  O  &  C  counties  In  allo- 
cating the  funds  such  as  they  have  been 
directing  for  expenditure  It  would  also  assist 
the  O  <Sc  C  administration  In  carrying  out 
the  management  activities  by  guiding  them 
ro  the  most  promising  opportunities  first. 

The  Committee  recommends  that,  aside 
from  recreafon,  water,  wildlife  and  other 
uses  of  the  land,  the  BLM  use  economic 
criteria  when  determining  the  optimum 
amount  of  growing  stock  and  other  timber 
investments.  Properly  evaluated  economic 
criteria  will  permit  optimum  wood  yields 
ichile  placing  reasonable  limits  on  invest- 
ments in  growing  stock  and  timber  manage- 
ment activities  in  relation  to  the  returns 
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evaluate  alternatives  as  a  basis  for  improved 
decision-making  on  allowable  ciit  levels  lor 
theO  &  C  lands. 


IV.  OTHER    FOREST    LAND    USES 

Uses  of  the  public  lands  for  purposes  other 
than  timber  production  constitute  a  slg- 
nlflcant.  Increasing,  and  often  beneficial  seg- 
ment of  total  demand  on  the  public  lands 
::icluding  the  O  i-  C  lands.  This  trond  gives 
evidence  of  continuing.  Providing  for  these 
uses,  as  well  as  for  the  increasing  demands 
;or  timber,  requires  that  the  public  land 
manager  plan  carefully  in  order  to  keep  all 
reasonable  options  open  Insofar  as  possible. 
Land  use  programs  must  remain  fiexible. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  system 
of  land  classifications  be  developed  and  ap- 
plied on  the  O  &  C  lands  to  assure  adequate 
provision  for  development  and  protection  of 
other  than  commercial  timber  values  and 
that  such  a  system  should  not  necessarily 
•rstrict  the  use  to  a  single  purpose,  but  pro- 
ride  for  flexibility  in  the  management  for 
The  various  uses. 

V.  LONCEE-RANOE    BtTOGBTINO 

Additions  to  allowable  cut  now  and  in  the 
:ong  run  often  require  dependable  annual 
out:.iys.  The  present  system  of  annual  appro- 
;;riRtlons  may  not  be  certain  enough  to  war- 
r.int  those  planned  Increases  in  allowable 
ut  which  are  dependent  upon  continuing 
proi;-,ims  of  Intensive  management. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  much. 
improved  long  range  system  of  planning 
programming,  appropriating,  and  allocating 
iiiestment  funds  be  developed.  This  sys- 
tem should  begin  at  the  local  level  to  insure 
a  realistic  relationship  between  the  need 
the  investment,  and  the  local  economy  The 
nte  of  a  portion  of  the  O  &  C  Land  Grant 
fund  for  these  investment  purposes  is  de- 
enable  and  should  be  continued. 

VI      STRONGER     LOCAL     PLANNING    STAFF 

Better  procedures  are  needed  at  the  State 
Office  level  of  BLM  for  making  decisions  on 
•actors  used  in  allowable  cut  culculatlons 
and  management  planning.  Several  signlfl- 
lant  factors  Involve  more  than  just  technl- 
'^a.  forestry.  Such  things  as  kinds  of  products 
needed  in  future,  evenflow  of  wood  output 
s^ze  of  planning  unit,  and  impact  of  and  de- 
■•nand  for  other  uses  must  be  carefullv  evalu- 
ated as  to  their  effect  upon  local  communl- 
ties  and  Industries. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a 
'Wronger  Interdisciplinary  planning  staff 
arau-.np  upon  the  skills  of  foresters,  econo- 
^lits.  sociologists,  engineers,  outdoor  recre- 
ation specialists  and  others,  be  developed  to 
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VII.    THINNING    AND    SALVAGE    POLICIES 

Two  promising  and  desirable  methods  of 
increasing  the  currently  available  raw  mate- 
rial are  commercial  thinnings  and  salvage  of 
mortality  The  Committee  understands  BLM 
proposes  to  offer  about  140  million  board 
feet  of  mortality  salvage  and  thinnings  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1968.  It  commends  this  start 
and  hopes  that  this  is  to  be  a  continuing  and 
expanded  program. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  esti- 
mates of  the  total  potential  for  thinning  and 
mortality  yields  during  the  next  ten  years  be 
refined,  that  the  costs  and  returns,  including 
employment  and  other  benefits,  of  such  a 
program  be  calculated,  and  that  a  proposed 
program  to  capture  these  opportunities  be 
presented  to  the  O  &  C  Advisory  Board. 

Vm.      ANNOUNCEMENT      OF      COMPLETE      TIMBER 
SALE    PROGRAM 

The  wise  and  Intensive  management  of 
O  &  C  lands  for  timber  results  In  production 
of  many  kinds  and  sizes  of  trees  from  several 
methods  of  harvest.  Some  trees  are  harvested 
as  green  mature  timber,  others  as  mortality 
salvageable  culls  or  suppressed  trees  in  thin- 
nings. Still  other  trees,  such  as  some  hard- 
woods, are  only  occasionally  marketable  The 
Industry  and  employment  dependent  upon 
timber  as  raw  material  need  to  know  what 
and  how  much  wood  Is  available,  now  and 
for  several  years  into  the  future 

The  Committee  recommends  that  all  the 
timber  determined  to  be  available  for  cutting 
be  included  in  the  allowable  cut.  but  that  it 
be  announced  by  the  species,  kinds,  sizes  to 
be  offered  for  sale  during  the  planned  cutting 
period.  This  will  require  a  system  of  control 
to  prevent  substitution  of  one  kind  of  tim- 
ber for  another  in  the  actual  chitting  pro- 
gram. '^ 

IX.    ROAD    DEVELOPMENT 

A  well-planned  system  of  roads  Is  essential 
to  effective  timber  growing  and  marketing 
and  to  full  use  of  the  forest  for  other  pur- 
poses, such  :^s  recreation.  Timber  harvest 
has  provided  Income  to  the  BLM  and  to  the 
O  &  C  counties  for  financing  the  major  part 
of  road  developments  thus  far.  Further  studv 
18  required  as  to  the  allocation  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  for  the  differing 
uses  of  general  traffic  roads.  More  intensive 
timber  pr.ictlces  require  cerUin  roads  spe- 
cifically for  these  purposes,  such  as  thinning 
.■Jnd  salvage,  and  these  roads  should  be  de- 
signed for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  main  road  system  seriHng  all 
the  uses  of  O  &  C  lands  be  carefully  planned 
and  be  coordinated  with  the  road  programs 
on  adjacent  lands,  and  that  the  minor  roads 
needed  for  intensive  timber  management  be 
built  to  the  reasonable  minimum  standards 
justified  for  that  purpose. 

X.    RESEARCH    AND    E.XPERIMENTATION    NEEDED 

Although  a  great  deal  is  alreadv  known 
about  how  to  Increase  timber  vlelds'bv  more 
intensive  management,  still  more  remains 
to  be  learned  or  to  be  developed  to  the  point 
of  practical  application.  The  Committee  waa 
also  Impressed  with  the  need  for  better  In- 
formation about  the  effects  on  the  local 
economy  of  changes  In  the  output  of  timber 
or  other  uses  of  the  O  &  C  lands. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  con- 
tinued and  increased  support  be  given  to  the 
programs  of  research  agencies  and  universi- 
ties, and  that  the  BLM  should  constantly 
apply  promising  new  findings  on  a  trial  basis 
in  order  to  determine  their  practicality  for 
increasing  timber  production  at  reasonable 
cost.  Furthermore,  continued  research  and 
review  Of  product  objectives  on  the  O  &  C 
lands  should  be  conducted  and  program  re- 
visions made  as  warranted. 


XI.    ALLOWABLE    CUT A    GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  in 
perpetuity  a  productive  O  &  C  forest  which 
is  the  base  for  much  of  our  economy,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  the  many  other  reasonable  de- 
mands upon  the  limited  forest  land  area 
With  respect  to  the  allowable  cut,  it  Is  easier 
to  harvest  timber  than  to  grow  It.  Standing 
forests  are  an  asset-in-belng,  but  a  newly 
harvested  area  Is  only  potentially  productive, 
one  to  four  generations  away  from  harvest! 

The  Committee  recommends  that  land 
managers  and  foresters  keep  this  ever  in 
mind  while  applying  technical  formulae  to 
the  forest  base  to  determine  the  allowable 
cut. 


PROPOSED      SALE      OP      AMERICAN 
SUPERSONIC  BOMBERS  TO  PERU 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  noted  on  the  ticker  that 
the  State  Department  has  decided  to 
sell  supersonic  bombers  to  Peru,  and  to 
several  other  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

I  shall  discuss  this  matter  at  some 
depth  on  another  day  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latiii 
.American  Affairs,  but  I  want  to  make 
these  brief  remarks  about  it  now.  Ap- 
proval of  this  sale  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  surrender  of  o'or  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Johnson  administration 
to  international  political  blackmail.  It 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  basis. 
All.  we  said  to  Peru,  which  has  a  per 
capita  income  for  the  masses  of  its  peo- 
ple of  $170  per  year.  'Why,  we  will  sell 
you  the  bombers  because  if  we  do  not, 
you  are  about  to  consummate  the  pur- 
chase of  supersonic  bombers  from 
France.  And.  do  not  forget,  we  will  sup- 
ply you  with  foreign  aid,  too." 

That  is  just  what  I  say  it  is:   Pure 
international  blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  we 
.should  have  said  to  Peru?  We  should 
have  said.  "Go  on  and  buy  your  bombers' 
from  France,  and  get  your  economic  aid 
from  them,  too,  and  save  our  American 
taxpayers  all  of  the  losses  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  suffer  ' 

Mr  President,  the  sale  of  these 
bombers  to  Peru  demonstrates  once 
again  the  shocking  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America  time 
and  time  again. 

It  is  a  continuation  of  the  policy  that, 
when  the  chips  of  freedom  are  down  in 
Latin  America,  the  United  States  of 
America  can  be  counted  on  to  walk  out 
on  freedom.  This  support  of  military 
oligarchs,  military  mandarins,  who  have 
exploited  for  decades  the  poor  people  of 
Latin  America,  is  once  again  being  re- 
peated. And  we  want  to  know  what  is 
happening  to  the  U.S.  image  in  Latin 
America. 

I  have  said  in  pa.st  speeches,  and  repeat 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  todav.  that  we 
create  more  Communists  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  force  In  the  world 
does,  through  our  military  aid  to  the 
military  oligarchies  that  control  too 
many  Latin  American  countries 

wm  anybody  in  the  Senate  get  up  on 
his  feet  and  tell  me  why  we  ought  to  be 
providing  any  Latin  American  country 
with  supersonic  bombers,  or  destroyers 
or  submarines,  or  mile  after  mile  of  our 
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largest  taiiks,  or  mile  after  mUe  of  our 
heaviest  field  equipment?  Let  me  hear 
him  today  or  any  other  day.  I  challenge 
a  Senator  In  this  body  to  get  up  on  Uae 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  justify  selhng  tly. 
kind  of  military  equipment  to  any  Latin 
American  country,  especially  in  competi- 
tion with  Prance.  ,         , 

There  was  a  time  when  we  feared 
that  equipment  might  be  sought  in  Rus- 
sia and  we  felt  that  we  did  have  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  to  Russian  weapons. 

But  France-to  hear  the  Pentagon  and 
State  Department  talk,  the  United  States 
is  as  afraid  of  French.  British,  and  Swed- 
ish equipment  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries as  it  is  afraid  of  Russian  or  Chmese 

'^"S?t  imagine  how  much  closer  we 
can  get  to  International  paranoia  than  o 
feel  we  must  make  planes  available  to 
Peru  or  Brazil  because  the  alternative 

^°ram 'in  Tav^r  of  certain  military  aid 
to  Latin  America.  I  am  for  military  aid 
that  will  help  keep  down  coups  from  the 
left  and  coups  from  the  right.  I  am  for 
supplying  tear  gas,  rifles,  pistols,  small 
a^s,  the  kind  of  military  aid  and  equip- 
ment that  is  necessary  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order.  How  is  interna  order  to  be 
maintained  with  supersonic  bombers 
that  drop  bombs?  It  is  fantasy^  How  is 
internal  order  to  be  mamtamed  w»t\sub- 
marines  or  destroyers?  Fantasy.  More 
than  that,  it  is  deceit.  It  deceives  the 
American  taxpayer,  which  again  the  ad- 
ministration plays  for  a  sucker  It  seeks 
to  maintain  a  military  class  so  that  the 
sons  of  the  oligarchs  will  have  militan 
jobs  and  comprise  the  officer  class  of  the 
Military  Establishments  in  the  military 
junta  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Some  years  ago  President  Kennedy 
appointed  me  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  go  to  Peru  for  the  inau- 
guration of  the  President  to  whom  it  \b 
now  proposed  to  sell  military  aircraft  and 
military  fighter  planes.  I  sat  on  the  mill - 
tarv  review  stand  for  about  3I2  hours 
along  with  the  delegates  and  heads  of 
the  delegations  of  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  attended  the  in- 
auguration. I  counted  40  or  more  Sher- 
man tanks  mmbllng  down  that  bouJe- 
vard  I  saw  mile  after  mile  of  our  mili- 
tary equipment  rumble  down  that  boule- 
vard I  looked  to  see  If  what  I  had  been 
told  was  true.  I  was  warned  in  advance 
that  I  would  not  see  a  single  Indian 
wearing  an  ofacer's  uniform.  Not  only 
did  I  see  that,  but  they  were  buck  pii- 
vates.  I  was  also  warned  that  I  would  see 
military  generals  in  numbers  out  of  all 
proportion.  I  saw  them. 

Well  this  is  not  limited  to  Peru.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  Argentina.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  Brazil.  The  same 
thing  Is  true  In  Ecuador.  The  same  thing 
Is  true  all  through  Latin  America  where 
the  military   rules  in  fact. 

Of  course,  what  that  does  is  keep  dov.n 
political  freedom.  It  victimizes  the  peas- 
ants with  their  shocking,  low  standard 
of  living.  It  victimizes  them  by  making 
them  easy  prey  to  the  vicious,  lying  prop- 
aganda of  the  Communists  They  say. 
'You  have  nothing  to  lose  by  joining 
us."  Do  not  forget  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  peasantry    We  are  dealing  with 


peons,  a  large  percentage  of  whom — in 
most  of  the  countries  above  50  percent — 
are  iiiiterate  and  ignorant. 

The  great  vision  of  President  Jack 
Kennedy  was  to  export  to  them  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  literacy.  Let  me  say 
that  if  they  can  be  made  economically 
free  and  literate,  they  will  develop  their 
own  system  of  political  freedom.  We 
cannot  export  it  to  thrm.  They  will  never 
get  it  from  the  miliury  oligarchs,  for  the 
record  of  military  oligarchs  is  a  record 
that  supports  not  political  freedom  but 
political  dictatorship. 

I  have  worked  in  this  neld  for  many 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  record  that  my  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  made.  I  have 
pleaded  with  the  Senate  year  after  year 
to  eliminate  from  the  foreign  aid  bill  a 
large  part  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
go  into  military  aid  We  have  made  some 
progress — not  enough — only  to  have  the 
House  proceed  to  vote  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  the  Senate  recommended. 
Then  we  get  into  conference  and  we  Iiave 
to  compromise  somewhere  in  between. 

But  this  one  is  so  wrong,  this  one  is 
so  completely  unjustifitd,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  take  these  few  moments  again 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  warn 
the  American  people  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  throwing  away  millions  and 
millions  of  your  dollars,  not  only  wasting 
your  money,  but  perpetuating  a  great 
wrong  in  Latin  America  by  way  of  the 
type  of  military  aid  that  we  give  to  the 
military  oligarchs. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  before  that 
I  not  only  am  opposed  to  the  materiel 
that  we  supply  them.  Does  anyone  think 
we  are  going  to  be  paid  back  for  these 
planes?   Stop  kidding  yourselves. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  the  record  shows, 
how  small  a  percentage  is  ever  paid  back. 
The  debt  drags  en.  and  after  some  years 
the  military  argue  that  what  had  been 
sold  them  before,  or  what  had  been  given 
them  before — much  of  our  military  aid 
to  Latin  America  has  been  by  gift — is 
now  obsolete:  they  have  to  have  new- 
equipment.  Then  it  Is  remarkable  to  see 
how  debts  can  be  forgotten  or  scaled 
down  or  adjusted. 

Then  the  American  taxpayer  Is  stuck 
with  :t. 

Mr  Pres'dent,  I  shall  not  be  a  party 
now.  as  I  have  never  been  before,  to  focl- 
in?  the  j«merican  taxpayer  cr  deceiving 
him.  But  we  now  learn  that  we  are  going 
to  mike  fighters  available  under  a  so- 
called  sales  program.  We  will  wait  a  long 
t  me  to  colle::t  our  money  in  payment. 

We  are  going  to  pour  In  economic  ad 
in  addition,  but  chiefly  on  a  government- 
to-government  ba.'iis.  instead  of  on  a 
project-to-project  basis.  Starting  with 
Peru,  let  us  get  ready  for  the  lineup.  If 
we  do  this  for  Peru,  we  shall  have  to  do  it 
for  Braz'l.  Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  rest. 
It 's  a  racket^just  a  racket.  The  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The 
only  way  they  can  put  a  stop  to  it  is  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  if  they  continue  to  underwrite 
that  kind  of  racket,  they  will  be  held  to 
an  accounting.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
to  say  that. 

To  the  credit  of  the  administration.  I 


will  say  that  we  had  a  little  preview  of 
this  plan  the  other  day  in  the  Commitee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs discussed  it  with  us  and  consulted 
With  us.  I  highly  approved  of  that.  What 
surprises  me  is  that,  following  that  con- 
sultation, we  now  read  on  the  news  ticker 
that  the  administration  plans  to  go 
through  with  the  project. 

If  any  Senator  wants  to  know  what 
tock  place  in  the  consultation,  a  record 
was  kept.  It  is  not  a  public  record,  but 
it  is  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  wishes  to  get  it  out  of  the 
safe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  read  it.  The  record  will  .show^ 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  left 
the  room  wi^h  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  he  had  run  into  a  group 
of  Senators  who  did  not  think  the  plan 
was  a  good  idea. 

I  think  there  should  be  more  consul- 
tation, but  may  I  say  that,  of  course,  if 
the  idea  is  just  to  have  consultation  as 
a  matter  of  form,  just  to  come  up  and 
raise  the  issue  and  listen  to  the  objec- 
tions, and  then,  within  a  few  days  there- 
after— this  was  just  a  few  days  ago — go 
on  and  consummate  the  deal,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  Senators  say  when  con- 
sulted, all  I  can  do  is  sincerely  advise  my 
administration.  'You  are  headed  for 
more  trouble."  Further  consultation  and 
further  consideration,  including  consul- 
tation with  my  committee,  with  a  formal 
meeting  with  the  Committee  on  Foreien 
Relations,  would  have  been  the  proper 
way  to  do  It. 

Moreover,  we  are  engaged  in  a  com- 
panion military  aid  intervention  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America;  the  administra- 
tion will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  .say  I 
am  also  opposed  to  sending  a  single 
American  military  man  in  military  uni- 
form— or  in  civilian  uniform,  for  that 
matter,  if  the  purpose  would  be  the  same 
with  him  in  civilian  clothes — to  serve  a.*; 
a  military  adviser  anj'where  in  Latin 
America. 

That  is  the  way  new  Vietnams  start 
That  is  the  way  the  present  Vietnam  sit- 
uation started,  though  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy  both  rejected  the 
thought  of  making  this  an  American  war 
in  Vietnam 

When  representatives  of  this  admini.'^- 
tration  cite  President  ELsenhower  and 
Pre.sident  Kennedy  as  following  a  course 
that  justifies  the  present  course  in  Viet- 
nam, they  are  completely  wrong.  That 
is  one  of  the  contributions  to  the  credi- 
bility gap,  when  they  relea.se  that  kind  of 
propaganda:  for  tho."^  two  Presidents 
r'.ade  very  clear  that  they  were  not  about 
to  send  large  military  ground  farces  over 
to  South  Vietnam  to  engage  in  combat. 
I  happened  to  think — and  told  him 
ST — that  President  Kennedy  made  a  mis- 
X'lV.P  in  even  .sendine  over  advisers:  but 
I  am  also  satisfied  that  he  was  on  his  'vay 
to  reversing  even  thnt  policy  at  the  time 
of  his  assassination.  I  have  stated  my 
reasons  for  that  belief  heretofore  in  sev- 
eral speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreien  Rela- 
tions, and  from  platforms  all  across 
America.  I  .shall  nr^t  repeat  them  this 
afternoon.  I  close  this  comment  this  af- 
ternoon merely  by  saying  that  I  am  sad- 
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dened  by  what  the  ticker  story  says.  I 
think  my  Government  is  once  again  rnak- 
ing  a  horrendous  mistake  in  Latin  Amer- 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader— for,  although  I  see  the 
majority  leader  is  present,  it  is  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  whose  attention  I 
seek  to  attract— the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  suggested  that  I 
not  speak  at  any  great  length  tonight  on 
the  pending  business.  I  am  willing  to  be- 
gin my  speech  at  this  point,  but  I  say  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  that  I  join  with  him 
in  his  present  coimtenance;  I  feel  the 
same  way.  As  the  occupant  of  the  Chair, 
he  cannot  speak  but  his  smile  speaks 
volumes. 

I  say  now  to  my  two  leaders,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  acting  majority 
leader,  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
!Mr.  Proxmire]  suggested  that  I  speak 
until  about  5  o'clock,  and  then  firUsh  my 
speech  tomorrow.  I  did  not  have  time  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  he  had  any  un- 
derstanding with  the  majority  leader:  I 
only  wish  to  say  I  would  be  verv  han'ov 
to  oblige  him.  ^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield,  whatever  the  Senator  wishes  to  do 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  perfectly  acceptable 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  typical  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  majority  leader. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  feels 
that  way,  15  minutes  is  not  long;  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  adjourn,  and 
make  my  speech  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whatever  the 
Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


MINER  SHORTAGE  IN  APPALACHIA 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  recently  noted  in  the  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va.,  Dominion-News  of  Octo- 
ber 14.  1967.  an  article  headlined-  "Seri- 
ous Miner  Shortage  Develops  in  Aopa- 
lachla." 

The  article  points  out  how  the  in- 
creased long-term  demand  for  soft  coal 
has  created  a  demand  for  skilled  em- 
ployees which  is  as  yet  unfilled. 

This  has  created  an  astounding  para- 
oo.x— unemployed  miners,  along  with 
mining  jobs  that  go  unfilled.  The  reasons 
t^he  article  points  out.  are  first,  that  the 
■lew  jobs  require  vastly  different  skills 
than  the  older  miners  possess  and.  sec- 
ond, that  new  young  persons  who  might 
ordinarily  be  called  upon  to  fi'l  these 
new  jobs  are.  in  increasing  numbers 
leaving  the  area  for  other  employment 
opportunities. 

I  believe  this  subject  is  worthv  of  fur- 
ther study  to  determine  how  the  needs 
o:  this  industry  and  this  area  can  be 
better  met.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Serio-js  Miner   Shortage  Develops 

in  appalachia 

(By  Ben  A.  Pranklin) 

Jenkins,  Ky.— a  serious  short^e  of  miners 

is   developing   in   the   remote,   mountainous 

Appalachian    coal     fields,     where    years    of 

chronic  unemployment  in  the  mines  have  left 

scars  deeper  than  the  pits  themselves. 

For  a  generation,  a  shortage  of  miners  in 
the  eastern  bituminous  coal  fields  has  been 
regarded  as  inconceivable  Bituminous  mine 
employment  has  declined  from  a  World  War 
II  high  of  600,000  to  about  113,000  men. 

Although  the  federal  government  has  spent 
more  than  $6  billion  in  recent  years  to  miti- 
gate the  impact  of  successive  declines  in  coal 
employment.  Appalachla  has  become  svnono- 
mous  with  hard  core,  resistant  poverty 

Now  a  boom  in  coal,  stimulated  by  the 
huge,  long-range  fuel  demands  of  the  electric 
utility  industry,  is  producing  paradoxes. 
Chief  among  them  is  that  the  new  jobs  now 
being  advertised  in  the  mines— estimates 
range  from  30.000  to  100.000  new  mining 
jobs  in  the  next  few  years-^apparently  will 
do  little  or  nothing  to  reduce  the  existing 
iirmy  of  the  unemployed.  Men  who  have  been 
unemployed  or  semiemploved  for  10  vears 
are  regarded  by  the  mine  operators  as  to^  old 
or  too  set  in  the  ways  of  welfare,  officials 
said. 

The  new  Jobs  are  for  the  voung  and  for 
technicians. 

The  reason  Is  mechanization,  which  has 
been  a  boom  to  coal  operators  in  this  region 
fur  the  two  decades  they  have  been  replacing 
pick  and  shovel  miners  with  machines  Thi 
move  to  machines  began  in  the  late  1940's 
after  the  United  MIneworkers  Union,  under 
John  L.  Lewis,  won  a  $25  a  dav  wage  and  a 
40-cent  a  ton  royalty  payment  from  the 
operators  to  finance  the  union  s  welfare  and 
pension   fund. 

The  fund  was  supposed  to  support  all 
miners  displaced  by  mechanization 

The  welfare  fund,  however,  has  retreated 
from  total  protection  Only  70,000  miners  are 
now  drawing  pensions.  And  the  mechaniza- 
tion encouraged  by  the  U.M.W.'s  1946  mech- 
aniz.«lon  contract  has  finally  brought  a 
crisis  in  skills  in  which  the  union  apparently 
Is  playing  only  a  small   role. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  mechanical  mlnlne 
committee  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
in  Pittsburgh  Thursday.  Michael  S.  Widman 
the  U.M.W.'s  director  of  research  angrilv 
announced  his  resignation,  effective  imme- 
diately, from  his  own  union's  two-man  na- 
tlonal  manpower  traimng  committee  He 
charged  that  the  industry  w.as  making  onlv 
scattered  attempts  to  train  new  miners  and 
to  improve  the  image  of  the  industry  for  re- 
cruiting purposes 

The  dearth  of  young,  educated  and  train- 
able men  for  mining  in  Appalachla  is  directly 
traceable  to  decades  of  unemployment  and 
ejonomlc  depression. 

In  the  1950's.  70,000  persons  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  29  left  the  area.  Of  those  re- 
maining, many  if  not  most  apparently  plan 
to  leave.  "    "^ 

Work  in  the  mines  is  not  a  popular  voca- 
tion among  the  young,  even  when  the  labor 
is  done  by  machines,  and  the  coal  companies 
now  acknowledge  this.  The  average  age  of 
working  miners  has  now  reached  47  accord- 
ing to  union  and  industry  spokesmen. 

The  coal  operators  are  trying  to  recruit 
young  men  in  high  schools  and  vocational 
schools,  often  signing  them  up  before  grad- 
uation with  offers  of  high  pay— the  coal  wace 
averages  »146.57  a  week— and  sometimes 
pirating"  each  other's  trained  employes 

A   few   new    ■mlnecraff   training  schools 


are  opening  under  Joint  Industry-govern- 
ment sponsorship  in  Kentuckv  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  In  com- 
munities where  nearly  every  unemployed 
middle-age  man  has  some  mining  experience 
One  operator,  the  Eastern  .Associated  Coal 
Company  of  Beckley,  W.  Va..  broke  gmund 
last  week  at  a  miners'  "New  town  •'  a  sub- 
division of  $12,000  houses  which  are  x<>  be 
financed  and  built  by  local  homebuilders 

'Not  a  company  town."  said  Ben  Borneo 
the  company's  personnel  du-ector  in  Pitts- 
burgh. -thafE  out,  that's  taboo."  But  he 
added  that  the  company  "is  stressing  that 
here,  a  miner  can  have  suburban  living  and 
not  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  tipple  ran 
apparatus  for  loading  coal  cars)  That  is 
what  todays  miner  wants."  The  homes  wUl 
be  individually  owned,  some  under  Farmers 
Home  Adminlsuatlon  loans,  without  down 
pavTnent. 

^.K^t,""!."  ^^'^  ^*''*'  machine  operators 
who  dig  the  coal  than  skilled  craftsmen  re- 
quired to  support  the  machines 

At  the  Pike  No,  26  mine  of  the  Beth- 
Elkhorn  Corp.,  which  produces  high-grade 
metallurgical  coal  with  the  most  modern 
equipment  in  the  country,  according  to  its 
Officers,  the  entire  production  operation  is 
geared  to  maintenance.  The  machines  oner- 
ate  only  two  shifts  a  day.  The  third  shift 
from  4  p.m.  to  midnight,  is  given  over  to 
machine  maintenance 

In  the  case  of  the  continuous  mine--— a 
tract  vehicle  with  revolving  cutter  heads  ana 
steel  claws  that  stuff  the  broken  coal  into  its 
loading  conveyor— maintenance  requires  a 
knowledge  of  440-volt  electrical  circuits  both 
aKernatlng  and  direct  current,  hydraulics 
and  the  usual  machinist's  skills 

With  1.6  trillion  tons  of  coal  m  reserve— an 
800-year  supply   at  projected   rates   of   eon- 
sumption— and  now  With  10,  20  and  30-year 
contracts    to  supply   fuel   to  steam   elec'tric 
plant*,  the  coal  industry  is  concerned  about 
.ts  image  as  an  employer  and  as  a  neighbor 
The  biggest  industry  problem,  however    is 
manpower,  coal  officials  said   Samuel  Pollack 
a   safety  specialist    with    the   United    States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  told  the  Putsburgh  Mining 
Man-Power    conference    Thursday     -I    have 
three   prandsons   and    I'm   not   sure   I   want 
them  to  go  into  the  mining  industry  " 
The   question  industry   officials  must   ask 

n^^^'f^L""'  ^*  ^^^'  ■■'*  *'°^'*  y°"  "a^t  your 
own  kids  to  go  into  the  mines?"  He  got  no 
answer.  * 


INDONESIA  BREAKS  RELATIONS 
WITH  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  M-  Pres- 
ident in  today  s  Washington  Post,  there 
IS  published  an  article  written  bv  William 
S.  White  entitled  "Indonesia  Seen  as 
Dividend  on  Strong  Policy  in  Vietnam  ' 

Mr.  White  states  in  part: 
Indonesia,  which  only  yesterday  lav  open 
to   the   shadow   of   Asian   communlsiii    has 
now  effectively  broken  all  relations  with  Red 
cmna. 

Thus  sealed  beyond  doubt  U  a  counter- 
victory  ror  the  anti-Communlst  world  so 
immense^-since  Indonesia  is  the  sixth  largest 
nation  on  this  globe— as  to  be  all  but  com- 
parable to  the  tragic  loss  to  that  world  of 
mainland  China  a  generation  ago. 

Mr.  White  goes  on  to  say: 

This  historic  overturn,  moreover  could  not 
conceivably  hare  been  possible  had  not  the 
United  States  persisted  through  three  presi- 
dential administrations  with  its  pledge  not 
to  let  the  cornerstone  of  Southeast  Asia  fall 
to  Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Determined  resistance  in  Vietnam  demon- 
strably shored  up  those  forces  which  have 
at  last  expelled  the  Chinese  shadow  from 
Indonesia,    American   weakness   in    Vietnam 
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would.  Ui  equally  undeniable  truth,  have 
strangled  the  antl-Communlst  counter-rev- 
olution In  Indonesia. 

Mr  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
vei-y  pertinent  article,  pubUshed  in  the 
Washingion  Post  for  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 18.  1967.  ,  ^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indonesia  Seen  .^s  Divujend  on  Strong 
PoLicT  IN  Vietnam 

Indonesia,  which  only  yesterday  lay  open 
to  the  shadow  of  Asian  communism,  haa  now 
effectively    broken    all    relations    with    Red 

^  Thus  sealed  beyond  doubt  Is  a  counter- 
victorv  'or  the  antl-Commimist  world  so  im- 
mense—since Indonesia  is  the  sixth  largest 
nation  on  this  globe-as  to  be  all  but  com- 
parable to  the  tragic  loss  to  that  world  of 
mainland  China  a  generation  ago. 

This  historic  overturn,  moreover,  could 
not  conceivably  have  been  possible  had  not 
the  United  States  persisted  through  three 
presidential  administrations  with  Its  pledge 
not  to  let  the  cornerstone  of  Southeast  Asia 
fall  to  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

Determined  reelsUnce  In  Vietnam  demon- 
strablv  shored  up  those  forces  which  have  at 
last  expelled  the  Chinese  shad;:>w  from  Indo- 
nesia. American  weakmess  In  Vietnam  would 
in  equally  undeniable  truth,  have  strangled 
the   antl-Communlst   counter-revolution    in 

Indonesia.  ._,iri 

But  who  can  hear  of  Indonesia  now  amid 
the  shrill  clamors  of  a  bitter  minority  which 
seeka  at  anv  coat  to  discredit  that  policy  in 
Vietnam?  The  peaceniks,  the  soft-liners, 
have  other  things  to  speak  of  And  they  have 
men,  as  well  as  policies  to  destroy. 

Secretarv  of  State  Dean  Rusk  recently  tried 
to  explain'  that  a  Chinese  oolossua  Publicly 
pledged  to  Asian-wide  and  even  world-wide 
aggrfsaion  Is  a  fearful  fact  of  life  wliich 
America  really  cannot  ignore.  And  what  .s 
the  consequence  of  this  brazen  effort  to  an- 
swer   the    endless    attacks    of    the    peacenik 

"*  The  reply  Is  the  mo6t  savage  of  the  sneer- 
smear  techniques,  the  b"^''=^"-^'°fl^„^„y'^ 
hurled  bv  men  whose  "right  to  dissent  is 
being  so' cruelly  suppressed  that  even  the 
draft-dodgers  they  encourage  are  so«.eUm^ 
actually  arrested  for  attempting  physically 
to  obstruct  the  inducUon  of  other  young  men 
willing  to  fight  for  their  country. 

The  new  line  is  that  Rusk,  In  exercising 
his  elementary  duty  to  explain  the  policy 
considerations  of  the  Government,  is  raising 
the  shabby  banner  of  a  "bellow  Peril  In 
Asia  This  is  sneer  and  smear.  Indeed.  For, 
^course,  the  term  •'Yellow  Peril"  was  dis- 
reputable a  lifetime  ago.  The  term  was  not 
remo^iy  used  by  Rusk  in  the  first  place,  nor 
•  s  It  remotely  relevant  to  his  case. 

BV  innuendo,  this  man  who  under  cruel 
beating  from  the  left  is  attempting  to  save 
coTo^  peoples  in  Asia  from  Evasion  and 
murder  is  himself  made  into  an  anti-yellow 

'^ft'does  not  matter  to  the  Peaceniks  that 
every  colored  nation  which  Is  under  the  gun 
m    southeast    Asla-not    to    mention    white 

Aus^aua  and  New  ^^-'^^''-I'Zt'X^X 
sees  a  very  real  Red  Chinese,  and  not  a  yel- 
low "  peril  to  it.  safety.  It  does  not  matter 
that  A^tralla  and  New  Zealand  even  now 
are  thus  Increasing  their  troop  commitments 
to  Vietnam.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  dls- 
Unctly  left-wing,  and  not  rlght-wtng^and 
undeniably  dark,  and  not  light.  Prtme  JCnte- 
ter  of  Singapore  is  even  now  In  Washington 
W  t^tUyVat  the  Red  Peril  U  Red  Indeed 
and  present  indeed.  .  ,»  ,. 

No  It  is  not  a  TeUow  Peril  here:  but  It  is 
something  else.  It  Is  yellow  Journalism  at  Its 
TeUowes^  It  is  to  treat  a  somber  exposition 


of  world  realities  by  the  honorable  official 
charged  to  conduct  a  foreign  policy  with  a 
form  of  verbal  abuse  that  lies  on  the  Intel- 
lectual level  of  a  television  commercial  for 
mouth-wash. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  The  Gambia. 
UNriED  Nations 
Roger  W.  Tubby,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  European  Office  of  the  United  N.i- 
tlons,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  nominations  beginning  William  W 
Peterman.  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg  >•  and  ending 
Marcus  L.  Lowe,  to  be  lieutenant  ( Jg.) ,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  16.  1967. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  on  tomorrow,  I  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
October  19.  1967.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  October  18.  1967; 

In  the  Air  Form 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  L.  Bohannon.  FR19067 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force.  Medical). 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher.  PR19136. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical,  for  appointment 
as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  for  the  period 
beginning  from  December  1.  1967.  and  end- 
ing on  AprU  30,  1970.  This  nomination  is 
made  under  the  provisions  of  section  8036. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  October  18,  1967 : 
Ambassadors 

George  J.  Feldman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Lux- 
embourg. 

Harrison  M.  Symmes.  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofHcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Hash- 
emite  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

Hugh  H.  Smythe.  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Malta. 

L  Dean  Brown,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  RepubUc  of 
Senegal,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Whdnesday,  October  18,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

When  you  pray,  say.  Our  Father.— 
Luke  11:  2. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  who  has  set 
eternity  In  our  souls,  the  spirit  of  love  in 
our  hearts,  and  a  song  of  praise  on  our 
lips,  in  the  quiet  hush  of  this  moment  we 
bow  at  the  altar  of  prayer. 

We  come  at  the  call  of  our  President  to 
pray  and  to  pray  for  the  people  of  our 
land.  Pour  out  Thy  spirit  upon  us  and 
join  us  together  in  greater  loyalty  to  our 
Nation,  in  greater  justice  to  our  fellow 
man.  and  in  greater  faith  in  Thee.  Keep 
us  faithful  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  and 
with  courage  and  confidence  may  we  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  blessings  of  liberty 
everywhere. 

Enlighten  the  minds  of  our  people  that 
we  may  work  together  to  remove  in- 
equalities, to  reduce  friction,  to  renounce 
prejudice,  and  by  the  strength  of  Thy 
spirit  may  we  foster  an  increasing  good 
will  in  the  hearts  of  all.  Help  us  to  take 
the  law  into  our  hearts  and  not  into  our 
hands  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  all 
men.  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  report  of  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  ^S.  1788)  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments." with  an  amendment  In  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  889  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
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in  the  State  of  California,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Kuchel.  and 
Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  conferee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  numbered 
68-5. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo.  317] 

Hoggs  Jonas  Rees 

Bolton  Jonrs,  Mo.  Sandman 

Broomfleld  Kazen  St.  Onge 

Button  Laird  Smith,  NY. 

Culver  Landnim  Stephens 

Dawson  Latla  Talcott 

Ford,  Moorhead  Teague.  Tex. 

WllUam  D.  Morton  Utt 

Fountain  Patman  Williams.  Miss. 

Hubert  Pool  WlUls 

Herlong  Rarlck 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  400 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SEIZURE  OF  FOREIGN  VESSEL  IL- 
LEGALLY FISHING  IN  ALASKAN 
WATERS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  advise  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  that  for  the  fourth  time 
this  year  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has 
seized  a  foreign  vessel  in  Alaskan  waters 
fishing  illegally. 

Tliis  morning  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Confidence  seized  the  160-foot 
Eitan  Maru  No.  248,  a  533-ton,  longline 
fishing  vessel.  The  Eitan  Maru  at  the 
t:me  of  seizure  had  a  cargo  of  2' 2  tons 
of  halibut,  4  tons  of  perch  and  100  tons 
of  black  cod. 

This  is  a  case  of  first  Instance  In  that 
the  Japanese  vessel  was  not  seized  with- 
in the  3-mlIe  or  12-mlle  limits  of  U.S. 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  but  was 
rather  seized  on  the  high  seas.  60  miles 


southwest  of  Mlddleton  Island  because 
of  v'lolation  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  violation  of  international  law  con- 
cerned the  catching  of  halibut  in  these 
waters.  Apparently  the  vessel  had  many 
skates  of  longlines  out.  for  the  Confi- 
dence had  to  stand  by  for  a  period  of  10 
hours  after  seizure  while  the  gear  was 
retrieved  and  hoisted  aboard. 

Under  terms  of  the  International  Con- 
vention, the  seized  vessel  is  to  be  taken  to 
a  port  mutually  agreed  uixin  by  the  seiz- 
ing nation  and  the  nation  of  the  violator, 
at  which  point  the  ofQcers  and  crew  un- 
der arrest  and  the  seized  vessel  are 
turned  over  to  authorities  of  the  country 
whose  flag  the  violating  vessel  was  fly- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  skipper  and 
crew  and  the  Eitan  Maru  No.  248  will  be 
turned  over  to  Japane.se  authorities  for 
prosecution  of  both  their  internal  and 
international  law.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  seized  ves.sel  will  arrive  in  Kodiak. 
Alaska,  sometime  tomorrow  morning. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  fishing  viola- 
tions are  of  a  serious  nature,  there  have 
now  been  two  Russian  violations  and  two 
Japanese  violations.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  State  Department  should  follow  this 
matter  closely  t,o  insure  that  the  master 
of  the  vessel  is  severely  fined  and  pun- 
ished for  this  international  violation. 


most  impressive,  fisheries  resources  be- 
tween the  years  1950  to  1966  have 
brought  Alaska  $1,760,000,000,  a  spec- 
tacular $1,000,000,000  of  which  has  been 
since  statehood. 

At  this  historic  centennial  celebration 
of  the  changing  of  the  colors,  we  should 
all  remember  the  wisdom,  the  tenacity 
and  the  foresight  of  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can, William  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
President  Andrew  Johnson. 


ALASKA    DAY 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj'  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaiska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  advising  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  to- 
day is  Alaska  Day  and  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  occasion  in  Sitka  when  the 
flag  of  Imperial  Russia  was  lowered  and 
the  American  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
raised  gloriously  over  Alaska.  By  reason 
of  the  purchase  agreement  which  was 
executed  on  March  30,  1867,  Russian- 
America  was  turned  over  to  the  U.S. 
authorities  on  October  18  of  that  same 
year.  The  purchase  price  was  $7.2  million, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant real  estate  bargains  in  all  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

In  contrast  to  the  purchase  price  of 
$7.2  million,  we  have  exti-acted  untold 
wealth  from  the  land  and  adjacent  wa- 
ters of  Alaska.  As  an  example,  the  value 
of  gold  taken  from  Alaskan  soil  for  the 
period  of  1880-1966  was  $752  million,  and 
since  statehood  in  1959.  we  have  ex- 
tracted $30  million  of  gold.  The  value 
of  coal  mined  from  1880  to  1966  was 
$150  million,  and  $50  million  of  this  fig- 
ure has  been  since  statehood.  Oil  and  gas 
production  since  statehood  totals  $200 
million.  Timber  harvested  In  the  period 
1950  to  1966  amounted  to  $560  million. 
$400  million  of  which  has  been 
since  statehood.  Agricultural  products 
amounted  to  $66  million  in  the  years 
1953  to  1966.  $45  million  of  which  has 
been  since  statehood.  And,  finally  and 


JET  SALES  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
parent decision  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  sell  supersonic  jet 
fighter  bombers  to  Latin  American  na- 
tions is  indeed  disturbing  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  economic  needs  of 
these  countries. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  the  aggressive 
arms  sales  policy  of  France  has  forced 
this  policy  shift,  stemming  from  the  an- 
nounced decision  on  the  part  of  Peru  to 
purchase    a    dozen    supersonic    French 
Mirage  V  fighter  bombers.  Once  again, 
the  tragic  drift  of  United  States-French 
relations  is  further  reducing  our  foreign 
policy  to  one  of  reaction  and  adaptation. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  made  at  least 
some  progress.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House     and     Senate     have     expressed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  past  admin- 
istration arms  credit  sales  procedures, 
the  changes  are  this  significant  decision 
to  supply  Northrop  F-5's  to  Latin  coun- 
tries would  not  have  been  revealed  until 
months  after  actual  delivery  of  the  air- 
craft. Judging  from  news  reports  and 
information  I  have  l)een  supplied,  any 
supersonic  jets  supplied  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  not  likelj-  to  be  facilitated  by 
secret  countrj'  X  credit  sales  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  m.ere  ex- 
istence of  public  disclosure  and  debate 
over  United  States-Latin  America  arms 
sales  policies  resulting  from  French  in- 
sistence to  peddle  sophisticated  military 
aircraft    to   this   hemisphere   hopefully 
will  create  pressures  aimed  at  resolving 
the  problem  before  '.t  gets  out  of  control. 
Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  it  appears 
that  the  avoidance  of  a  dangerous  Latin- 
American     arms    race     depends     upon 
hemispheric  policies  adopted  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  by  the  Latin  nations  them- 
selves.   A    hemispheric    arms    purchase 
quota  must  be  placed  high  on  the  agenda 
for  future  diplomatic  negotiations 

Without  this.  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  such  other 
institutions  as  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  will  sustain  deep  cuts, 
if  not  termination.  Such  undesired  con- 
sequences will  not  result  from  congres- 
sional or  administration  reaction  as 
much  as  from  the  justified  anger  of 
US.  taxpayers. 
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CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  1968 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  949  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  949 

Resolved.  That  vipon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  b«  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tt\e  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  i  H.J.  Res.  888)  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  Joint  resolution  are  here- 
by waived.  After  general  debat«,  which  shall 
be  connned  to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranting  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmek]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority 
side,  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sjcth].  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  time  that 
this  matter  of  a  continuing  appropriation 
resolution  has  come  up  for  consideration 
in  this  session  of  the  House.  It  is  a  very- 
complex  and  a  very  perplexing  matter. 
On  the  previous  occasion  when  this  sub- 
ject was  before  us,  I  addressed  the  House 
at  some  length  on  the  necessity  for  some 
action  to  limit  expenditures  which  had 
reached  astronomical  figures  as  the  re- 
sult of  new  programs  and  the  policy  of 
both  butter  and  guns. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  issue  today.  I 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  some 
meaningful  action  will  be  taken  by  this 
body  today.  It  is  one  that  is  giving  this 
House  very  much  concern,  and  one  which 
has  given  this  particular  humble  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  very  much  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  Is  said  and  done, 
regardless  of  the  many  suggestions  and 
approaches  that  have  been  made  to  the 
problem  which  confronts  us,  there  's  one 
thing  we  can  all  agree  upon.  I  believe, 
which  Is  that  the  time  has  arrived,  as  I 
.said  on  previous  occasions  when  a  similar 
resolution  was  under  consideration,  for 
us  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

The  attitude  of  the  country  is  reflected 
here  in  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  This  group  is  representative  of  the 
people,  as  prescribed  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  It  is  the  group  or  the  body  of 
the  Congress  which  is  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  people  are  demanding  some 
retrenchment,  some  cutbacks,  some  econ- 
omy In  the  operation  of  the  Government. 

This  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  provides 
for  2  hours  of  general  debate.  It  provides 
an  open  rule.  Unlike  on  previous  occa- 


sions, any  germane  amendment  can  be 
oflfered,  because  the  rule  waives  points 
of  order. 

I  believe  we  might  expect  here  in  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution  and  un- 
der the  5 -minute  rule  that  a  number  of 
approaches  to  this  problem  will  be 
presented. 

Frankly,  I  have  no  particular  program 
on  how  this  should  be  done,  I  am  for  it 
being  done.  I  am  no  new  advocate  of 
economy  and  retrenchment  in  Govern- 
ment, as  this  House  knows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
House  should  dodge  its  responsibility  or 
that  the  Congress  should  dodge  its  re- 
sponsibility and  delegate  to  the  President 
the  right  or  the  duty  of  making  these 
cuts.  Badly  as  I  want  to  see  some  econ- 
omy and  retrenchment,  I  still  adhere  to 
my  former  opinion  that  this  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  the  condition  we  find  ourselves  in 
today  and  not  the  executive  department, 
because,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  the  Pres- 
ident could  not  spend  one  dime  if  the 
Congress  did  not  authorize  it  and  ap- 
propriate the  money.  The  responsibility 
is  ouis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
piesent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  aiiswer  to  their 


names : 

[Roll  No.  318] 

Anderson,  Hi. 

Harvey 

Morton 

Ashbrook 

Htbert 

Patman 

Boggg 

Herlong 

Plrnle 

Bolton 

Ichord 

Pool 

Broomfield 

Jonas 

Rarlctc 

Button 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reea 

Culver 

Kazen 

St.  Onge 

Dawson 

Kleppe 

Stephens 

DIggs 

Laird 

Teague,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Landrum 

Utt 

Grover 

Latta 

Williams.  Miss 

Halpern 

Moorbead 

WUUs 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert* .  On  this  rollcall  397  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Smith!  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, here  we  go  again.  We  have  been  up 
and  down  this  mountain  two  or  three 
times  this  year,  taking  a  different  trail 
each  time.  It  looks  as  though  we  will 
take  a  different  trail  today  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  mountain  on  our  resolution 
continuing  appropriations. 


You  will  remember  that  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  a  resolution  was  offered  which 
would  extend  the  date  to  October  10. 
That  was  about  1  week  more  in  time  as 
of  the  day  we  considered  that  particular 
resolution.  Just  prior  thereto  we  had  con- 
sidered the  so-called  Bow  amendment, 
the  language  in  two  sections  which  would 
place  a  ceiling  on  spending  of  some  $131.5 
billion.  This  would  not  have  been  ger- 
mane to  simply  a  continuing  date.  Those 
of  us  who  supported  the  Bow  amend- 
ment in  the  Rules  Committee  attempted 
to  make  a  rule  in  order  so  that  it  could 
be  considered,  but  we  were  not  success- 
ful, with  the  result  that  It  was  offered 
on  a  motion  to  recommit.  It  failed  by 
some  eight  votes  at  that  particular  time. 

The  particular  resolution  passed,  went 
to  the  other  body,  the  date  was  changed 
to  October  23,  which  is  next  Monday, 
and  it  was  accepted  here  in  the  House. 

The  resolution  before  us  today.  House 
Resolution  949,  will  permit  the  consider- 
ation of  the  continuing  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  888. 

The  resolution  on  the  rule  provides  for 
2  hours  of  debate.  It  Is  an  open  rule.  Any 
amendments  which  are  germane  can  be 
considered,  and  in  my  opiiiion  the  Bow- 
amendment  will  be  in  order  as  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  888.  As 
I  understand,  it  will  be  offered  and  sub- 
sequent thereto.  If  unfortunately  it  loses, 
it  will  be  the  basis  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  In  the  rule 
This  was  because  the  Ramseyer  rule  was 
not  completely  conformed  with,  and  also 
this  Is  legislation  In  an  appropriation  bill 
and  the  waiver  is  appropriate. 

This  particular  resolution  goes  a  little 
further  than  just  dates.  There  is  lan- 
guage in  here  which  purportedly  will  re- 
duce expenditures  by  about  $15  billion. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
prepared  a  summary  of  the  various  cuts 
I  do  not  know  if  It  is  available  for  dis- 
tribution, but  they  very  kindly  presented 
it  to  the  Rules  Committee.  I  will  not 
try  to  summarize  those,  because  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are  much  more  qualified  to  do  so. 
but  It  has  to  do  with  halting  certain 
projects  between  now  and  November  23. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  extension  of  the  resolution,  with  cer- 
tain reductions  in  poverty  programs,  and 
certain  other  language  therein  having  to 
do  with  absorbing  some  of  the  salar>' 
Increases. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  do 
not  think  It  will  be  very  effective  unless 
the  Bow  amendment  is  added  to  it.  be- 
cause otherwise  there  would  be  this  cut 
today,  and  then  would  come  more  spend- 
ing, and  then  we  would  have  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  take  care  of 
the  supplemental  spending.  So  unless  we 
have  a  ceiling,  we  will  continue  to  go  up- 
hill, which  we  will  have  to  face  some 
time  in  the  future. 

The  Bow  amendment  will  be  offered. 

There  are  2  hours  of  debate  provided 
under  this  rule.  It  Is  a  joint  resolution. 
It  will  have  to  be  passed  by  the  other 
body,  and  eventually  It  will  have  to  be 
signed  by  the  President.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  very  interesting  experience  between 
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now  and  when  final  action  is  taken  on 
this  resolution. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  date  of 
November  23  does  not  mean  we  will  be 
back  here  with  a  Christmas  extension 
the  next  time.  I  hope  maybe  we  can  start 
winding  up  the  year  and  get  home  by 
Thanksgiving  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  any  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  888 ». 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
;,'entleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
designates  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
IMr.  Vanik]  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  requests  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi]  to  assume  the  chair  temporarily. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res  888 1 ,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  In 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
re.solution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Rostenkowski  > .  Under  the  iiile,  the 
?entleman  from  Texas  iMr.  MahonI  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  number  of  the  House 
joint  resolution  now  before  us — No  888. 
This  would  indicate  to  me  that  in  the 
House  perhaps  we  are  behind  three  "8" 
balls. 

THB    FISCAL    PROBLEM 

We  have  had  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems and  debates  in  regard  to  Govern- 
ment appropriations  and  spending  in  re- 
cent weeks,  which  is  In  my  judgment  very 
healthy,  because  I,  for  one.  am  for  re- 
ducing appropriations  I  am  for  reduced 
spending  through  reduction  of  appro- 
priations wherever  that  can  safely  and 
reasonably  be  done. 

I  believe  that  since  the  January  budg- 
et was  presented  and  since  action  has 
been  taken  on  many  other  bills,  the 
worsening  fiscal  situation  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  some  Government  spend- 
ing which  under  more  normal  times 
would  be  highly  desirable.  We  have  to 


look  at  the  fiscal  picture  in  the  light  of 
October  1967,  not  In  the  light  of  Janu- 
ary 1967. 

Li  January  1967  the  picture  was  not 
good,  speaking  from  a  fiscal  standpoint, 
but  since  that  time  the  picture  has  dark- 
ened. The  President  has  announced  that 
defense  spending  might  go  $4  billion 
higher  than  was  anticipated  at  that  time. 
There  are  indications  that  revenues  will 
be  less  :han  then  estimated.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  considerable  Increased 
spending  for  the  war  is  probably  correct 
and  to  some  extent  spending  is  increa.5- 
ing  otherwise. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  go  in  the  red  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  by  as  much  as  $29  bil- 
lion, which  would  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  go  out  and  borrow 
$29  billion  to  cover  the  deficit.  Such  ac- 
tion would  have  a  tremendous  economic 
impact,  a  very  unfavorable  and  perhaps 
to  some  extent  disastrous  impact 

In  view  of  this,  we  need  to  cut  appro- 
priations as  much  as  we  reasonably  can. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    RESOLtTlON 

So  we  bring  to  the  House  today  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  which  includes  some 
recisions,  some  fu.the;-  reductions.  The 
further  reductions  in  appropriations 
made  by  this  resolution  are  estimated  at 
approximately  $1'2  billion.  Inis  is  what 
we  estimate  it  would  achieve. 

If  enacted,  this  would  bring  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations,  by  the  House  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  about  $7.5  billion.  That  would 
be  the  total  in  bills  already  acted  on  by 
the  House  and  the  estimated  reduction 
in  bills  yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
House. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  are  reacting  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  by  under- 
taking to  make  further  reductions. 

Final  action  has  not  been  taken  on 
many  of  the  major  appropriation  bills, 
so  we  could  not  bring  in  a  line  item  re- 
cision  bill  of  that  type,  because  the 
amounts  have  not  been  finalized.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  done  the  best  we  could 
under  the  circumstances. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  personally  promised  the 
House  that  I  would  undertake  to  bring 
in  a  reclslon  bill  last  week  or  this  week. 
We  have  kept  our  promise  and  we  have 
brought  in  the  bill.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  have  been  obliged  to  bring  It  In  at 
this  time.  It  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  bring  in  specific  item  reclsions  at  the 
time  we  consider  the  final  supplemen- 
tal, but  apparently  the  will  of  the  House 
is  that  some  form  of  reduction  be  con- 
sidered now,  so  we  will  consider  the  mat- 
ter now  rather  than  at  the  time  of  the 
final  supplemental. 

What  we  have  sought  to  do  In  this 
resolution  is  to  give  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  opportunity,  a  vehicle  on 
which  to  work  its  will. 

We  have  proposed  additional  reduc- 
tions In  civilian  personnel,  as  shown  in 
the  report,  which  we  estimate  would 
save  roughly  $560  million. 

We  provide  for  absorption  of  the  en- 
tire pay  increase  voted  by  the  House  last 
week  in  case  a  pay  increase  becomes  law 
That  is  $625  million,  on  the  basis  of  the 


House  passed  pay  bill,  another  very  sub- 
stantial savings. 

We  have  provided  for  additional  re- 
ductions In  research  and  development 
areas,  which  we  estimate  would  save 
roughly  $325  million. 

In  appropriation  bills  thus  far  we  es- 
timate v,-e  have  already  cut  research  and 
development,  in  the  areas  affected  by  the 
resolution,  by  about  a  billion  dollars. 
More  than  half  of  that  was  in  the  space 
program,  because  all  of  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  considered  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  action 
proposed.  The  resolution  is  before  the 
Members.  The  report  is  before  the  Mem- 
bers. I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  carefully  read  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. It  is  a  little  technical  in  wording, 
but  it  is  not  too  diflScult  upon  a  second 
or  third  reading.  I  believe  the  report  Is 
rather  clear. 

Frankly.  I  believe  the  Members  will 
want  to  make  some  improvements  in  the 
pending  measure.  There  will  be  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  confronting  the 
Post  OfBce  and  the  problem  confronting 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  We  will 
want  to  discuss  that.  I  am  disturbed 
about  it  and  I  feel  adjustments  must  be 
made.  We  want  to  do  whatever  is  best 
for  the  United  States  of  America  as  we 
proceed  during  the  afternoon. 

I  should  like  to  say.  as  to  amendments 
which  will  be  offered,  after  they  have 
been  discussed  somewhat  I  shall  move 
that  the  debate  close,  after  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  debate.  We  have  been  over  this  ground, 
much  of  it,  several  times  in  recent  days. 
I  hope  we  can  proceed  with  dispatch  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  the  able  chair- 
man, in  respect  to  the  cuts  in  research 
and  development  to  which  he  averted, 
is  any  cut  proposed  for  the  research 
funds  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health? 

Mr  MAHON.  Yes.  It  would  apply  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  well 
as  to  other  areas  of  research. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  able  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield  further,  recall  what 
the  cut  is  that  is  proposed  in  the  NIH 
research  funds? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No  I  do  not  have  the 
figure  as  to  what  that  reduction  would 
be.  There  would  be  some  flexibility  in  the 
assignment  of  these  cuts  within  the  de- 
partment or  service,  for  example. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  there  would  be  half 
a  billion  dollar  cut  in  the  space  program's 
research  and  development? 

Mr.  MAHON  We,  in  the  House,  have 
already  approved  a  half-blllion-doUar 
cut  in  NASA,  in  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  able  gentleman 
take  into  account  in  making  that  cut 
the  annoimcement  In  the  morning  paper 
that  the  Russians  just  soft  landed  an 
Instrument  on  Venus  and  we  have  not 
even  gotten  ours  into  the  vicinity  of 
Venus  yet?  Also  one  of  the  authorities 
of  the  space  program  said  that  we  would 
not  be  able,  if  these  cuts  are  made,  to 
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continue  that  area  of  exploration  and 
development. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  famil- 
iar with  this,  but  I  might  remind  him 
that  the  reduction  has  already  been  made 
in  the  regular  NASA  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  describing 
our  continuing  resolutloh  today.  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  committee 
report.  I  notice  on  page  5  of  the  report 
that  reference  Is  made  to  discussions 
within  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  possibility  of  recisions.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  spoke  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  October  3  on  the  hopes  he  had 
of  recisions  and  talked  about  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  recision  today. 

I  also  listened  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  on  the  possibility  of 
rescinding  some  of  the  research  money 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  I 
have  this  question  for  the  chairman: 
Does  this  continuing  resolution  offered 
today  provide  any  recision  of  funds  for 
the  development  of  the  civil  supersonic 
transport  aircraft? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  momentarily  dis- 
tracted. Will  the  gentleman  rephrase  that 
question  as  to  the  supersonic  transport. 
please? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes.  I  understood 
the  distinguished  chaliTnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee en  Appropriations  in  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
to  say  that  the  resolution  now  before  us 
could  result  in  a  cutback  of  research 
funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  My  question  is.  Could  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  provide  any  cutback  in 
the  development  funds  for  the  civil 
supersonic  transport  aircraft? 

Mr.  MAHON.  These  funds  have  been 
provided  in  previous  years.  No  funds 
have  been  provided  for  fiscal  year  1968 
by  this  Cong:ress.  because  the  bill  has 
not  been  fully  enacted  into  law  and 
approved  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
>icld  further?  I  understand  this  body 
has  passed  In  an  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  an 
appropriation  of  $142,375,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968  for  the  development  of  the 
civil  supersonic  transport  aircraft  and 
further  understand  that  the  Senate 
passed  and  approved  an  identical  figure. 
T  understand,  because  I  was  here  all  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  yesterday,  that  that 
amount  was  not  in  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Because  there  was 
no  disagreement  between  the  House  and 
Senate  figures  in  the  Department  of 
Transpoitation  appropriation  bill,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  conference  comm  ttee 
has  not  yet  reached  agreement  finally  on 
the  supersonic  transport  aircraft  :tem  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  bill  I 
think  I  understand  all  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this: 
Do  I  understand  that  we  have  before 
this  Committee  today  the  possibility  of 
cutting  fimds  for  research  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  but  that  we 


have  no  possibility  in  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  of  cutting  the  funds  for  the  de- 
velopme  '  of  the  civil  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MA.HON.  In  my  opinion  that  is 
not  correct.  These  funds 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  wherein 
do  we  find  in  this  continuing  resolution 
any  cutback  of  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  civil  supersonic  transport 
airplane? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  made  a  cut  in  re- 
search. Government-wide,  and  In  all 
agencies.  That  cut  would  have  to  be  ap- 
plied agency  by  agency. 

There  is  no  specific  cut  here  for  the 
SST.  But  it  could  be  cut  as  a  result  of 
the  action  which  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Vaniki.  Tlie 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  for  the  first  time, 
I  can  stand  here  and  tell  you  that  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  real  cioance  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  Federal  spending 
in  the  coming  year. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  developed 
four  spending  curbs  in  this  continuing 
resolution  Is  very  significant.  It  means 
that  those  of  us  who  have  stood  here  all 
year  and  argued  for  economy  are  receiv- 
ing constructive  support  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  This  is  what  I  urged  in 
private  talks  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI,  my  own 
chairman,  over  a  month  ago.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  me  and  it  will  be  glad  news  to 
the  people  of  America  to  know  that  we 
are  working  together  now  to  attack  this 
problem. 

My  mall  has  beei  heavy  with  congrat- 
ulatory Utters  from  all  over  the  countrj' 
since  our  debate  here  September  27, 
when  the  House  voted  to  recommit  the 
October  continuing  resolution. 

As  all  of  us  recall,  that  rejection  of 
"spending  as  usual"  followed  an  after- 
noon of  debate  on  my  resolution  provid- 
ing an  absolute  celling  of  $131.5  billion 
on  1968  spending,  and  rescinding  to  the 
Treasury  $5  billion.  The  Associated 
Press,  among  others.  Interpreted  that  re- 
committal vote  as  a  mandate  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  to  cut  spending  at 
least  $5  bllhon. 

Most  of  my  mall  asks  why  we  stop 
with  $5  billion.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try believe  that  we  are  spending  far  too 
much.  A'most  every  citizen  can  cite  evi- 
dences of  wasteful  Government  spend- 
ing. They  see  it  in  a  local  project  or  office, 
and  tliey  reason  that  it  must  be  occur- 
ring in  other  aieas,  and  they  want  econ- 
omy in  Government.  The  Harris  poll  this 
week  shows  73  percent  want  cuts  In  Fed- 
eral spending. 

The  debate  since  September  27  has 
been  fruitful,  as  evidenced  by  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  I  continue  to  Insist,  how- 
ever, that  this  resolution  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  I  will  offer  again  my  overall 
expenditure  limitation  of  $131.5  billion. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  discuss  the 


resolution  and  point  out  how  far  we  have 
come  since  the  economy  debates  i:i  the 
spring,  when  my  efforts  to  establish  sig- 
niflcani  expenditure  liniitations  were  de- 
feated time  and  again  in  tiie  House, 

In  those  debates  the  Bow  expenditure 
limitation  was  hotly  attacked  by  the  ma- 
jority as  a  rneat-ax  approach  to  econ- 
omy and.  except  for  the  two  instances 
mentioned,  it  was  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Now  we  are  in  a  much  dilleient  atmos- 
phere. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  provides  a 
30-day  moratorium  on  new  obligations 
not  essential  to  the  Nation's  defense  or 
welfare.  This  offers  a  badly  needed  op- 
portunity 10  review  priorities.  I  pointed 
out  some  time  ago  that  the  administra- 
tion was  spending  in  July  and  August  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $145  billion,  S20  billion 
more  than  the  1967  rate.  Perhaps  this 
30-day  moratorium  on  new  contracts 
and  new  hiring  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
stop  our  headlong  dash  into  the  biggest 
spending  program  in  our  history 

Section  3  applies  to  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Government  the  spending 
limitation  v.hich  was  offered  as  the  Bow 
amendment  to  six  of  the  12  appropria- 
tions bills  thus  far  considered  in  the 
House.  The  Bow  amendment  said  that 
the  agency  could  spend  only  95  percent 
of  the  money  proposed  to  be  spent  in  this 
fiscal  year.  The  pending  resolution  would 
limit  civilian  personnel  expenditures  to 
95  percent  of  the  budget  estimate 

Parenthetically,  I  may  say  that  apply- 
ing the  95  percent  expenditure  limitation 
to  personnel  expenditures  only  is  much 
more  difficult  to  administer  than  a  gen- 
eral 95  percent  limitation  applied  to  all 
of  the  agency  or  department  concerned 
Under  the  language  of  the  resolution,  it 
will  require  major  personnel  reshuffling  to 
accx)mplish  the  desired  saving  In  the 
9  months  remaining  in  this  fiscal  yeai 
A  straight  prohibition  on  new  hiring,  or 
a  personnel  celhng  to  be  accomplished 
through  attrition,  would  accomplish  the 
.same  purpose  over  a  period  of  time  with- 
out requiring  reductions  In  force  and 
thousand.s  of  personnel  changes.  More- 
over, since  the  limitation  is  apphed 
against  the  budget  estimate,  this  proce- 
dure imposes  a  heavier  burden  on  the 
agency  that  budgeted  carefully  with  few 
requests  for  new  jobs  and  a  much  lighter 
burden  on  the  agency  that  asked  for 
many  new  positions.  However,  since  this 
is  the  method  selected  by  the  majority  to 
accomplish  a  significant  reduction,  I  will 
support  it 

Section  4  requires  that  the  Federal 
agencies  absorb  the  cost  of  the  pay  in- 
crea,se  which  the  House  passed  a  few 
days  ago.  I  voted  against  that  pay  in- 
crease because  I  considered  it  a  ;  ecklcss 
additional  burden  on  an  already  over- 
strained economy.  Absorption  of  the  cost 
will  help  i~)  alleviate  that  burden. 

Section  5  of  the  resolution  again  em- 
ploys the  Bow  amendment  principle  and 
requires  a  10-percent  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures for  research  not  directly  con- 
nected with  our  mihtary  effort.  This  i;^ 
a  prime  area  for  economy.  The  Cut  here 
coald  be  much  larger,  but  we  are  plca.sed 
to  have  agreement  on  even  a  10-percent 
reduction. 

Having  embraced  the  Bjw  limitation 
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in  this  resolution,  I  hope  the  majority 
will  accept  it  if  I  offer  it  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  later  in  this  session. 

Tiie  resolution  would  be  complete  if 
the  committee  had  accepted  as  section 
6  my  amendment  to  provide  an  ironclad 
expenditure  Umitation  on  all  Federal 
activities,  except  the  purely  military. 

The  provisions  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion kave  the  door  ajar  to  the  experts  in 
budget  jugghng.  All  of  us  here  should 
know  how  quickly  any  opening  Is  ex- 
ploited In  the  bureaucracy.  We  should 
slam  the  door  shut  and  lock  it  by  saying 
■you  may  spend  this  much  and  no  more, 
and  the  savings  go  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury,' That  is  the  only  kind  of  hmitation 
and  the  only  kind  of  language  that  will 
be  understood  and  will  be  effective  in 
applying  a  realistic  ceiling  on  this  soar- 
ing budget. 

Mr.    Chairman,    Sunday's    newspaper 
column  by  Evans  and  Novak  singled  out 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas     [Mr. 
Mills],  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
myself,  as  objects  of  special  attention 
from  President  Johnson.  According  to 
these  astute  reporters,  who  seem  to  have 
ears  at  every  keyhole,  the  President  told 
12  Democratic  Senators  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with   the  notorious  trio  I  have 
mentioned  because  we  were  Interfering 
with  his  spending  and  taxing  plans  and 
he  was  going  to  get  retribution  by  stop- 
ping  Federal   projects  in   our  districts. 
I  am  more  than  a  little  surprised  by 
this  report,  for  it  does  not  sound  like 
our  President,  whom  I  remember  so  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  State  Department 
and  we  met  many  times  in  conference 
committee  on  the  budgets  for  that  De- 
partment and  others.  In  those  days  the 
Senator    from    Texas,    now    President 
Johnson,   had   a    sharp   pencil    and    we 
agreed  on  many  budget  cuts.  I  can  recall 
Senator  Johnson  telling  us  and  telling 
the  Senate  that  he  was  trying  to  help 
the  Pre.sident,  General  Elsenhower,  prac- 
tice economy.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  now.  We  are  trying  to  help  Presi- 
dent Johnson  practice  economy,  for  he 
haa  .said  he  is  for  economy,  and  I  find 
it  hard   to  believe  that  his  memory  is 
so   short  or   that  circumstances   are  so 
changed  as  to  create  In  his  heart  a  desire 
for  revenge  against  those  of  us  who  seek 
to  help  him  practice  economy. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, as  I  pointed  out  here  a  few  days 
ago,  Senator  Johnson,  now  our  President. 
:^UFgested  in  1957  that  a  "4-,  5-,  or  6-per- 
cent cut"  in  each  of  the  appropriation 
bills  might  be  an  appropriate  economy 
device  The  Record  reveals  that  he  dis- 
cussed it  with  several  of  his  colleagues 
and  they  agreed  to  try  to  work  out  a 
formula.  I  do  not  find  that  they  ever  did 
so.  but  I  have  done  so  and  the  House 
accepted  the  Bow  5-percent  expenditure 
11m' t  on  the  appropiiatlons  bills  for 
State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary and  for  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, This  Is  the  formula  that  the  com- 
mittee has  developed  in  section  3  of  this 
resolution,  with  regard  to  civilian  em- 
ployment, and  section  5  with  regard  to 
research. 
Inasmuch  as  the  President  himself, 
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when  in  the  Senate,  advanced  this  pro- 
posal for  saving  money.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  he  would  reject  it  nor  why 
he  would  seek  retribution  against  the 
Members  who  propose  this  economy. 

In  another  debate  in  the  1957  econ- 
omy drive.  Senator  Johnson,  now  our 
President,  suggested  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  should  seriously  con- 
sider a  5-  or  10-percent  decrease,  leaving 
it  to  the  President  to  determine  where 
the  cuts  should  be  made. 

We  find  Senator  Johnson  expressing 
the  thought  in  the.se  words : 

Perhaps  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  seriously  consider,  when  it  deals  with 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Defense — giving  to  the  President  and  to  the 
.Secretaries  what  they  have  requested  and 
then  staling.  "We  direct  you,  as  a  part  of  the 
flscal  policy  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
we  have  a  responsibility,  to  set  up  a  system 
of  priorities  which  will  result  In  a  saving  or 
an  economizing  of  a  specific  percentage" — 
perhaps  5  percent  or  10  percent. 


Again,  this  is  what  the  Bow  expendi- 
ture limitation,  both  on  the  bills  on  which 
I  have  offered  it  and  on  the  overall 
budget,  is  trying  to  say  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Secretaries, 

I  do  not  believe  that  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, having  endor.'ed  the  suggestion  10 
years  ago  as  a  Senator  earnestly  trying 
to  cut  President  E.senhower's  budget, 
would  now  oppose  the  same  suggestion 
from  Members  of  the  House. 

Senator  Johnson,  now  our  Pre.sident, 
was  greatly  concerned  about  the  growth 
of  the  budget  and  of  the  Federal  payroll 
under  President  Eisenhower's  adminis- 
tration. He  noted  that  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  had  jumped  from 
900,000  in  1939  to  1.900.000  in  1943  and 
that  expenditures  went  up  from  i.9  to  $39 
billion  in  that  period.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  1958  budget  proposed  2.400  000 
employees  and  expenditures  of  $71,800.- 
000,  In  all  fairness,  he  also  pointed  out 
that  the  dollar  did  not  buy  as  much  in 
1957  as  it  did  in  1939.  but  he  was,  none- 
theless, expressing  alarm.  I  am  certain 
that  President  Johnson  will  forgive 
us  for  expressing  alarm  when  we  see  his 
budget  proposing  $136  5  billion  with  2,- 
800.000  employees. 

He  said: 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  a:8le.  I  shall  apply  myself  to  the  task 
of  scrutinizing  each  penny  that  we  appro- 
priate, I  shall  attempt  to  reduce  items  that 
I  ihlnk  should  be  reduced,  and  ellminrite 
Items  that  I  think  can  be  postponed.  In  the 
hope  that  Congress  can  still  control  the  purse 
strings. 

That,  of  course.  Is  precisely  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  here. 

Like  Senator  Johnson  10  years  ago,  we 
must  in  all  fairness  point  out  that  the 
dollar  does  not  buy  as  much  as  it  did  in 
1959  Things  do  cost  more.  But  they  do 
not  cost  twice  as  much,  and  President 
Johnson's  agencies,  I  remind  you  again, 
were  spending  at  an  annual  rate  of  $145 
billion  during  the  first  2  months  of  this 
fiscal  year.  That  is  over  twice  the  spend- 
iiig  that  Senator  Johnson  was  deploring 
in  the  Senate  economy  debate  of  1957. 

The  actual  increase  in  prices  since  the 
change  of  administrations  in  1961  and 
apply  this  percentage  allowance  for  in- 
fiation  and  add  the  cost  of  the  'Vietnam 


war.  Federal  expenditures  thif  year 
should  be  about  §125  billion.  They  are 
running  at  a  rate  of  $20  bilhon  more  than 
that.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  limit  ex- 
penditures to  $131.5  bihion,  which  is  $6 
bilhon  more  than  any  increase  justified 
by  both  war  and  inflation  and  $6  bilhon 
more  than  we  spent  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  No  reasonable  person  could  say 
that  we  were  underspending  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  hold 
spending  to  that  level.  But  we  are  not 
insisting  on  that,  because  it  has  appeared 
to  be  impractical  and  impossible  to  es- 
tablish such  a  Umitation.  We  are  asking 
for  $131.5  billion  as  a  ceiling. 

Going  back  again  to  the  famous  de- 
bates of  1957,  the  Senate  majority  lead- 
er who  is  now  the  President  of  this  Na- 
tion told  us  that  "this  Government  op- 
erated with  stature  and  efBciency  and  it 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  world  with 
900.000  employees  in  its  highest  peace- 
time year  during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. We  now  have  exactly  a  miUlon 
and  a  half  more  employees  than  were  re- 
quii-ed  then."  His  statement  appealed  to 
me  then  and  it  does  now.  This  Govern- 
ment operated  with  stature  and  efficien- 
cy and  it  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
world  with  about  2,000,000  employees  in 
1957  I  think  It  can  still  do  so  today. 
Certainly  we  have  added  nothing  to  our 
efficiency  and  very  httle  to  our  stature 
and  we  have  lost  respect  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  during  the  past  few  years 
u-hen  almost  2,500,000  civihan  employees 
were  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

The  pending  resolution  will  help  ns  to 
reduce  this  swollen  payroll.  Any  indica- 
tion that  we  are  making  a  serious  effort 
to  manage  our  spending  will  enhance  the 
respect  with  which  we  are  regarded,  and 
I  may  say  that  It  could  be  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  toward  the  future 
integrity  of  the  dollar. 
Now.  let  us  review  the  situation. 
As  I  said  on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago, 
there  are  at  least  four  ways  to  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Approval  of  this  resolution  today  will 
accomplish  reductions  or  avoid  expendi- 
tures of  $1.4  bilhon. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  to  place  an 
absolute  ceiling  of  $131.5  biUion  on 
spending  will  require  the  President  to 
cut  his  spending  plans  by  $5  billion. 

The  appropriations  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoase  to  date  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4  billion  and  I  am 
happy  X)  see  that  our  committee  agrees 
in  this  report  that  we  should  end  the 
session  with  total  appropriation  reduc- 
tions of  almost  $6  bilhon.  Allowing  for 
some  shppage  in  the  bills  reported  by 
the  other  body,  and  on  some  of  the  bills 
this  year  the  other  body  has  been  most 
cautlotis.  we  can  expect  to  show  savings 
in  this  fiscal  year  of  $2  to  $3  billion  from 
the  appropriations  process. 

Thus,  we  are  approaching  rapidly  to- 
day the  goal  of  $10  bilhon  which  many 
have  mentioned  as  the  desirable,  maxi- 
mum, feasible  cut  in  Federal  spendin? 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  report  points  out  that 
it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  consider  re- 
cisions inasmuch  as  more  than  half  of 
the  appropriation  bills  are  still  in  proc- 
ess. This  means  that  the  time  has  come 
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for  some  cooperation  from  the  White 
House. 

In  the  debates  to  which  I  have  referred 
in  1957,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  Is 
now  our  President,  made  this  reference 
to  President  Eisenhower: 

The  President,  at  first,  made  statements 
which  seemed  to  Indicate  sympathy  for  this 
attitude. 

He  was  referring  to  the  economy  drive- 
in  Congress.  He  continued: 

He  Inrtted  Congress  to  look  Into  the 
budget  and  find  out  where  It  could  be  cut. 

It  was  only  later  .  .  .  that  the  President 
came  to  the  conciuslon  that  big  cuts  could 
not  be  found. 

History  has  repeated  itself  in  that 
President  Johnson  has  made  many  state- 
ments throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer In  which  he  indicated  sympathy  for 
our  economy  efforts  and  pledged  that  his 
departments  would  seek  out  ever>-  possi- 
bility of  saving.  I  am  reluctant  to  believe 
that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
big  cuts  cannot  be  found.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  rely  on  the  many  reports 
from  usually  reliable  sources  to  the  effect 
that  the  departments  have  given  the 
White  House  memoranda  showing  where 
five  and  ten  percent  savings  may  be 
made.  At  this  time.  I  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  this  instruction  and  guidance 
to  Congress.  Help  us  to  do  what  remains 
to  be  done  in  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tions still  not  completed  and  the  reci- 
slons  we  hope  soon  to  undertake. 

Here  in  the  House  during  those  same 
debates  our  distinguished  Speaker  called 
upon  President  Eisenhower  to  give  Con- 
gress a  list  of  priorities. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  must  be  an 
order  of  priorities  in  Federal  spending. 
Just  as  there  is  in  our  own  family  spend- 
ing. If  the  carpet  is  worn  out  and  we  are 
planning  to  replace  it  and  about  that 
time  the  refrigerator  breaks  down,  how 
do  we  spend  our  limited  funds  for  home 
improvements?  We  get  a  new  refrigera- 
tor, of  course.  A  refrigerator  has  higher 
priority  than  a  carpet.  Let  us  have  from 
the  President  a  list  of  projects,  num- 
bered one,  two,  three,  four  and  so  on 
down  the  line  for  each  agency  so  that  we 
can  look  at  the  priorities  and  defer  or 
eliminate  the  nonessential  or  the  less 
pressing  items. 

Resclslons  are  not  a  new  idea  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  In  1959,  as  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  he  commented  on  the 
$10  billion  unobligated  carryover  funds 
in  the  Elsenhower  budget  and  he  said: 

I  also  suggest,  though  I  have  not  explored 
this  carefully,  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations g^ve  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  conducting  inquiries  into  the  unobligated 
balances,  so  that  if  It  appears  that  certain 
reclsions  can  be  made,  the  committee  can  so 
recommend  to  the  Congress  Concrtssional 
Record,  volume  105.  part  2.  page  2009. 

If  Senator  Johnson  thought  such  a 
course  was  feasible  and  advisable  when 
the  administration  showed  a  $10  billion 
carryover,  surely  he  would  be  even  more 
inclined  to  go  along  today  when  his  ad- 
ministration has  over  $50  billion  in  its 
bank  account,  unobligated  and  ready  to 
be  spent. 

If  President  Johnson  refuses  this  as- 
sistance, I  think  the  House  might  well 


consider  as  a  last  resort  the  policy  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Johnson  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  in  1957  when  that 
agency  appropriation  was  the  subject  of 
bitter  debate. 

Senator  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  described 
his  committee's  recommendation  as  fol- 
lows: 

Some  suggestion  were  made  that  we  should 
provide  the  amount  of  the  House  figure.  8106 
million.  As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  asked  the  members  to  consider  the  fact 
that  this  administration  had  been  in  office 
4  years,  and  that  in  3  of  those  4  years  there 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  USIA  sums  in 
the  70  millions,  in  the  80  millions,  and  in  1 
year  $113  million.  The  4-year  average  was  $90 
million.  I  asked  if  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee could  demonstrate  from  that  record 
a  justification  which  would  p>ermlt  a  con- 
scientious. Informed  Senator  to  say  that  this 
.\gency  was  entitled,  on  Its  record,  to  more 
this  year  than  it  had  received  for  the  average 
of  the  4  years. 

Perhaps  Congress  should  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  1968  expenditures. 

If  we  average  actual  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1967.  we  get 
the  figure  of  $106.7  bUlion. 

Paraphrasing  the  Senator,  I  ask  you 
if  any  of  you  can  demonstrate  from  the 
record  a  justification,  other  than  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  would  permit  a  conscientious,  in- 
formed Representative  to  say  that  this 
administration  is  entitled,  on  its  record, 
to  more  this  year  than  it  received  for  the 
average  of  the  4  years.  I  think  you  can- 
not. 

That  average  includes  2  years  of  war. 
but  even  if  we  add  war  costs  we  do  not 
exceed  by  $131  5  billion  ceiling 

My  remarks  today  are  not  intended  to 
be  critical  of  anyone,  but  only  to  point 
out  what  I  believe  Is  required  of  us  if  we 
are  to  discharge  our  responsibility  as  the 
keeper  of  the  purse  strings.  Ten  years 
ago  President  Johnson,  then  a  Senator, 
made  this  comment: 

If  I  know  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  I  do, 
I  know  he  wants  me  to  do  my  job  as  a  United 
States  Senator  as  my  conscience  dictates  " 
Congressional  Record,  volume  103,  part  5. 
page  6974. 

As  he  said: 

The  President  can  depend  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  him  more  than  halfway,  to  co- 
operate with  him  wherever  it  feels  he  Is 
right,  and  to  oppose  him  only  when  It  thinks 
he  is  wrong,  and  then  to  oppose  him  only  on 
principle,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  personal- 
ities. (Congressional  Record,  vol.  105.  pt.  2. 
p. 2100.1 

I  say  to  you  today  that  if  I  know 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  I  think  I  do,  I 
know  he  wants  me  to  do  my  job  as  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  and  as  the  rank- 
ine  minority  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  know  he  under- 
stands that  I  may  oppose  him  on  prin- 
ciple, but  In  my  remarks  today  I  am  not 
dealing  in  personalities,  nor  will  I  do  so. 

One  more  word,  and  one  more  re- 
minder of  the  days  when  the  President 
was  the  vigorous  champion  of  congres- 
sional economy.  Soon  you  will  vote  on  my 
amendment  to  hold  the  spending  celling 
at  $131.5  billion,  a  savings  of  $5  billion 
I  say  to  you  as  Lyndon  Johnson  said  to 


the  Senators  one  late  afternoon,  10  years 
ago: 

When  the  vote  on  the  question  is  taken, 
every  Member  who  wishes  to  vote  for  more 
money,  for  more  jobs,  for  more  Government- 
kept  press  services,  for  more  assistants,  can 
line  up  on  one  side  and  say,  "here  we  are — 
the  spenders,  and  proud  of  it."  Those  on  the 
other  side  can  line  up  and  can  say.  "Here 
we  are,  the  cutters,  and  we  are  proud  of  It  " 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  5. 
p.  6973  ) 

For  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  cut- 
ters today  will  outnumber  the  spenders 
by  a  wide  majority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
and  commend  him  for  the  long  and  hard 
fight  he  has  made  in  behalf  of  fiscal 
sanity. 

Earlier  In  the  gentleman's  remarks  he 
spoke  of  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  John- 
son's concern  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration because  of  the  increase  in 
Federal  employment.  I  checked  only  this 
morning  with  respect  to  present  employ- 
ment In  the  Federal  Government.  I 
found  that  during  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  employment  Increased  by 
approximately  100.000.  I  found  that  be- 
tween June  30,  1963,  and  June  30,  1967 
civilian  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  increased,  under  President 
Johnson  and  his  Great  Society,  by  near- 
ly 500,000. 

Apparently  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
is  not  as  concerned  about  increased  em- 
ployment in  the  Federal  G^vernment  a.'^^ 
was  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie'd? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  'WYMAN.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  under  this  resolution  as  the 
executive  branch? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  say  to  the  gentleman.  1 
had  hoped  they  woul(_  be.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  committee 
considered  this  matter  at  great  length 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  res- 
olution at  that  time  to  include  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches,  which  I 
would  have  supported,  but  this  was  a 
rather  hurried  session  and  it  was  found 
in  the  drafting  at  that  time  this  could 
not  be  brought  in. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  a'so.  I  under- 
stand, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  perhaps, 
there  are  amendments  to  be  offered  today 
to  Include  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches.  I  shall  support  them,  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  included. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  should  like  to  confirm 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  ha."; 
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said.  I  do  believe  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  should  be  included, 
and  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
accomplish  that. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
gentleman's  remarks  about  Lyndon 
Johnson,  when  he  was  a  Senator,  he  was 
referring  to  appropriation  cuts  and  not 
to  expenditure  control. 

I  believe  that  is  the  basic  issue  here 
today;  whether  or  not  Congress  is  going 
to  abdicate  its  responsibility  and  reduce 
this  Chamber  to  a  debating  society, 
whether  we  are  going  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  proper  way  by  having  appro- 
priation cuts. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  here  is  not 
guilty  of  this,  because  I  respect  and  ad- 
mire him  for  what  he  is  doing,  but  it 
seems  to  me  actually  what  is  being  ac- 
complished by  this  amendment  is  the 
creating  of  a  condition  here  whereby  the 
appropriations  of  this  Government  could 
go  up  to  S500  billion,  and  every  individ- 
ual Member  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  be  able  to  vote  for  any  appropria- 
tion he  thought  was  beneficial  to  him  po- 
litically, and  after  the  appropriation  was 
made  the  President  then  would  be  put 
in  a  straitjacket  by  saying  that  the  ex- 
penditure control  should  be  S131  billion. 
Then  the  individual  Member  on  your 
side,  if  he  is  in  favor  of  a  program  to 
build  a  hospital  in  his  district  or  a  flood 
control  project,  or  any  project,  could 
come  back  there  in  a  nice,  smart  political 
way  and  explain  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, "Well,  Congress  appropriated  the 
money  for  this,  but  the  President  took  it 
out" 

Does  the  gentleman  not  believe  we 
have  a  responsibility  here  to  act  on  ap- 
propriations, as  Senator  Johnson  acted 
in  the  Senate,  and  as  he  stated,  as  the 
gentleman  read  from  the  Record?  Does 
the  gentleman  not  believe  we  should  act 
on  appropriations  and  not  abdicate  our 
responsibility  and  reduce  this  Chamber 
to  a  debating  society,  sending  resolutions 
to  the  White  House  saying  that  we  favor 
this  appropriation  and  that  appropria- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  and,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  put  you  into  a  financial  strait- 
jacket  and  these  appropriations  cannot 
be  spent,"  to  let  the  individual  Member 
go  back  to  his  district  and  be  an  apostle 
of  economy  on  one  side  and  then  In  favor 
of  projects  in  his  district?  Does  the  Ren- 
tleman  not  believe  this  Is  abdicating  our 
responsibility? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield 
further  at  this  time. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  expres- 
•sion,  but  I  thought,  before  our  time  ex- 
pired, I  should  like  to  reply  to  a  part  of 
It  If  the  gentleman  needs  more  time  he 
can  get  it  from  h's  side. 

The  gentleman  has  raised  a  veiT  In- 
teresting question.  He  has  raised  the 
question  that  we  appropriate  funds  and 
then  put  the  President  In  a  straitjacket. 
He  points  over  here  and  he  says,  "If  the 
Republicans  vote  for  these  bills  they  can 
go  back  and  claim  them." 

I  believe  my  friend  knows  that  sort  of 


claiming  is  not  just  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  believe  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  people  have  gone  back  to  their  dis- 
tricts at  times  and  have  said,  "Look  at 
what  I  have  done  I  have  been  able  to  get 
certain  projects." 

I  believe,  when  we  look  it  over,  we 
will  find  a  lot  more  on  the  Democratic 
side  have  gotten  projects  than  Repub- 
licans. One  just  cannot  point  the  finger 
over  here. 

The  gentleman  says  we  have  to  keep 
control  and  not  put  the  President  in  a 
straitjacket. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  he  has  that  au- 
thority now  to  cut  out  programs — to 
freeze  fimds.  We  are  not  giving  him  any- 
thing new  by  putting  this  limitation  on 
him.  He  already  has  it,  and  he  has 
threatened  to  use  It  on  me,  or  so  the 
press  says.  I  do  not  think  he  really  did.  I 
do  not  believe  that.  The  President  has 
this  authority  now.  Let  us  see  what  will 
happen. 

Let  us  get  practical  about  the  $131.5 
billion  we  appropriated  We  appropriated 
this  money,  and  we  have  it  in  the  Record 
that  you  have  all  your  appropriations  for 
1967.  Congress  set  them  up.  So  we  know 
that  the  Go\'eniment  went  along  pretty 
well  there.  There  was  no  real  problem  at 
all  about  it.  The  Government  got  along 
real  well  in   1967.  They  had   money  to 
spend,  and  it  was  a  big  spending  Gov- 
ernment. We  did  a  lot  of  things  we  had 
not  done  before  with  the  funds  in  1967. 
The  actual  1967  spending  was  $125  bil- 
lion. That  is  what  he  spent.  We  are  not 
saying,  "We  are  going  to  cut  you  down 
under  what  you  had  in  1967,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." In  his  January  estimate  he  asked 
for  $135  billion.  'What  we  are  saying  to 
him  is,  "Keep  your  spending  down  to 
$131.5  billion."  That  is  $5.8  billion  more 
than  he  spent  in  1967,  the  fiscal  year  that 
just  ended  in  June.  So  we  are  not  ham- 
stringing him.  Just  think  of  all  the  proj- 
ects and  things  that  were  done  in  1967. 
They  operated  all  of  the  departments,  the 
Post  Office  included,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  many  others,  and 
there     would     not     be     authorizations 
brought  up  that  are  going  to  eat  up  all 
that  $5.8  billion  in  addition  that  we  are 
giving  him. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  we  have  ex- 
cluded the  military  from  this.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  put  up  some 
strawmen  We  are  not  doing  anything 
here  that  has  not  been  done  before  or 
that  the  President  himself,  when  he  was 
the  majority  leader,  did  not  ask  for.  He 
said,  "Let  us  appropriate  and  let  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determine  how  they  will  spend  the 
money." 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  g'ad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  in  just  1  sec- 
ond I  owe  the  courtesy  of  yielding  first 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  We  all 
know  that  the  President  has  the  jxjwer 
to  reduce  these  expenditures,  but  we 
have  the  responsibility  here  of  making 
the  appropriations.  It  is  very  unfair  for 
us  to  .«iend  all   kinds  of  spending  bills 


down  to  the  White  House  and  have  every 
indl\idual  Member  protected  politically 
voting  for  those  projects  that  are  favor- 
able to  his  own  district.  That  is  what 
your  amendment  does.  That  is  why  the 
President  differs  with  you  and  why  I 
differ  with  you. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  to  table 
the  tax  bill.  I  voted  that  way  because  I 
felt  through  that  tabling  motion  the 
Congress  would  live  up  to  its  respoiTsibil- 
Ity,  too.  It  is  after  we  pass  the  appropria- 
tion bill  that  we  would  let  the  President 
cut  what  he  wanted  to  imder  the  power 
and  authority  that  he  has  today,  but  why 
should  we  be  able  to  vote  for  all  kinds  oV 
appropriations  and  kite  the  appropria- 
tions bills  up  to  astronomical  heights 
and  then  say  to  the  Pre.sident,  "Despite 
the  fact  that  we  voted  for  all  these  ap- 
propriations, we  will  only  give  you  this 
much  money  to  spend?" 

Mr  BOW.  May  I  again  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  get  time  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  expand  on  that. 

But  let  me  simply  say  this:  This  is  the 
one  way  we  can  actually  reduce  spend- 
ing. If  we  put  an  expenditure  limitation 

on  it,  we  know 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  not  yield  any  further. 
I  suggest  the  gentleman  get  his  time 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  to  me. 

First  again  I  want  publicly  and  on  the 
Record  to  say  that  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  served  a  ver\-  splen- 
did purpose  in  what  he  has  done  here 

However,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  made  a  statement 
a  moment  ago  which  is  contrary  to  my 
understanding  of  the  law  and  of  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me  about 
the  gentleman's  argument  is  that  the 
President  has  this  power — I  believe  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Burke],  said  as  much 
himself  a  moment  ago,  but  what  I  would 
like  to  know  is  where  the  President  gets 
that  alleged  power  i'  I  know  of  no  place 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
although  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  great 
constitutional  lawTer.  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  standard,  law.  device,  or  statute  that 
provides  or  grants  that  power  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

Now,  the  fact  that  the  President  may 
use  or  usurp  such  power  is  one  thing  But 
the  question  of  his  having  that  authority 
and  that  power  is  another  thing 

Now,  if  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Bow]  can 
straighten  me  out  on  that  question,  I 
.shall  greatly  appreciate  It. 

Mr  BOW  All  I  can  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
to  repeat  the  Constitution  to  the  gentle- 
man which  provides  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Unlt.ed  States,  except  In  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law,  and  so  forth. 
Tills  Is  all  that  the  Constitution  says 
on  that  question. 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  be  cor- 
rect to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  author- 
ity in  the  Constitution  requiring  the 
President  to  expend  the  funds  the  Con- 
pre^s  appropriates.  However,  I  do  not  find 
anything,  as  I  interpret  the  Constitution 
that  represents  a  mandate  that  he  must 
spend  the  money  and  that  he  has  with- 
held it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  too  long 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  However,  I  believe  there 
is  somewhere  in  the  Constitution,  al- 
though I  have  not  looked  at  it  recently — 
I  know  of  no  provision  dealing  directly 
with  this  question.  However,  somewhere 
in  the  Constitution  there  is  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  JExecutive 
shall  enforce  the  law.  So,  if  the  Congress 
authorizes  and  appropriates  the  money, 
perhaps  the  constitutional  argument  is 
on  the  other  side — to  the  effect  that  the 
President  should  spend  it 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  this 
is  the  thing  which  disturbs  me.  I  know 
that  the  distingruished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow)  knows  that  I  have  not 
been  partisan  in  this  matter.  My  posi- 
tion is  simply  that  the  President  does 
not  have  this  power  of  the  item  veto  and 
I  am  against  the  Congress  giving  it  to 
him  or  sanctioning  his  use  of  it  by  legis- 
lative enactment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  con- 
simied  far  too  much  time  on  this  subject 
and  I  realize  that  my  time  is  going  very 
fast. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  distingiilshed 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

In  ray  opinion  we  are  here  discussing 
the  very  meat  of  this  entire  situation. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Burkb]  has  pointed  out,  as  well  as  I  have 
heard  it.  just  what  the  situation  is  here. 
By  that  I  mean  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  con- 
trasted with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  With  respect  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachiisetts.  the  only  authority  about 
which  I  know,  that  the  President  has  to 
withhold  expenditure  of  funds  is  that 
authority  granted  under  the  Antidefl- 
ciency  Act  of  1950,  which  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  if  conditions  change  follow- 
ing the  providing  of  the  funds  to  the 
executive  branch,  then  In  the  light  of  the 
changing  situations  the  Chief  Executive 
can  withhold  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  obtain  permis- 
sion when  we  are  back  In  the  House  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  that  portion  of 
the  law  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


31    U.S.C.    663 

(c)   Apportionment    of    appropriations;    re- 
serves; distribution;  review. 

( 1 )  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  all  appropriations  or  funds  available 
for  obligation  for  a  definite  period  of  time 
shall  be  so  apportioned  as  to  prevent  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  thereof  In  a  manner 
which  would  Indicate  a  necessity  for  defi- 
ciency or  supplemental  appropriations  for 
such  period;  and  all  appropriations  or  funds 
not  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  time,  and 
all  authorizations  to  create  obligations  by 
contract  In  advance  of  appropriations,  shall 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  achieve  the  most  ef- 
fective and  economical  use  thereof.  As  used 
hereafter  In  this  section,  the  term  "appro- 
priation" means  appropriations,  funds,  and 
authorizations  to  create  obligations  by  con- 
tract In  advance  of  appropriations. 

(2)  In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
In  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  appropriation  was 
made  available.  Whenever  it  Is  determined  by 
an  ofBcer  designated  In  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  to  make  apportionments  and  re- 
apportionments that  any  amount  so  reserved 
will  not  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  appropriation  concerned,  he  shall 
recommend  the  rescission  of  such  amotmt  In 
the  manner  provided  in  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921.  for  estimates  of  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  matter  with  which 
we  are  faced  here — and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  has  been  very  well  pointed  out 
here  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts — is  to  this  effect: 
You  see.  heretofore  Members  have  said. 
"Oh.  well.  I  will  vote  for  this;  this  is  only 
an  authorization,  but  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  take  care  of  that." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  moved 
into  Bow  amendment  era.  We  have  the 
situation  wherein  we  would  appropriate 
in  certain  cases  only  and  then  say,  "Why 
should  we  worry  about  that,  because  we 
will  have  an  expenditure  limitation  and 
not  let  the  President  expend  these 
funds." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  problem, 
your  problem,  our  problem. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
many  problems. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  an  understate- 
ment of  fact. 

Mr.  BOW.  And,  one  of  them  is  trying 
to  protect  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  way  to  solve 
that  problem.  That  is  to  say  we  are  not 
going  to  spend  any  more  than  $131.5  bil- 
lion in  1968.  That  is  the  primary-  prob- 
lem of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  to  save 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  from  the 
dilemma  of  the  budget,  a  budget  that  is 
entirely  out  of  proportion. 

I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  where  did 
the  President  get  his  authority  last  No- 
vember to  de'ete  $3  billion?  If  he  Is  vio- 
lating the  law  we  have  to  take  liim  to 
task. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BOW.  No,  I  cannot  yield  further  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 


man sufficient  time,  so  he  will  not  liave 
a  problem  in  yielding  to  his  own  side. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  some  Meml)ers  who 
have  asked  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  are  not  losing  any 
time,  you  are  using  my  time. 

The  President  last  year  used  the  pro- 
vision of  law,  I  assume,  in  the  Antidefi- 
cicncy  Act  of  1960.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  had  inflationary  problems,  and 
a  changing  condition  following  the  time 
the  appropriations  were  made,  and  I  as- 
sume the  President  relied  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  law  to  whicli  I  nave  referred. 

I  believe  that  that  was  the  basis  of 
the  decision  then,  and  the  President  can 
do  so  asain  this  year.  But  we  have  never 
given  the  President  the  statutory  item 
veto.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  so  vio- 
lently— if  I  may  use  that  word — oppose 
the  Bow  amendment  and  other  amend- 
ments of  this  type. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  effect,  used  the  item  veto  last 
year.  Is  the  gentleman  reading  this 
through — "some  change  in  situations"? 
Let  us  have  Congress  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  change  in  situations, 
there  is  a  tremendous  budget,  a  tremend- 
ous debt,  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  business 
as  usual  at  home.  It  is  time  we  began 
to  tighten  our  belts  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  if  we  are  going  to  flght  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  escalate  it.  There 
,are  changes  in  conditions  which  the 
Congress  should  consider,  and  not  leave 
it  up  to  the  President  to  decide  whether 
he  is  going  to  decide  to  do  It  or  not. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  yield  further  on  the 
gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
m.an  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, there  is  a  great  urgency  for  reduc- 
tions, but  I  do  not  agree  that  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President.  I  agree 
that  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  reduce 
appropriations  which  in  effect  reduces 
spending.  And  that  is  the  reason  we  have 
this  bill  before  us  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  supporting  today.  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  And  in 
view  of  the  changing  conditions  let  us 
rescind,  reduce,  and  otherwise  limit  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  once  we  have  provided  the 
money  to  the  President  It  is  up  to  the 
President  to  spend  It,  or  else,  in  view  of 
changlns;   conditions,   to   withhold   It. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman 
we  have  not  provided  the  money,  there 
are  about  11  bills  still  waiting  to  be 
brought  in  here.  Let  us  put  this  reduc- 
tion on  spending,  then  when  the  gentle- 
man and  I  go  to  conferences  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills  we  can  point  out  to  the 
other  body,  as  well  as  our  own  Members, 
that  there  is  a  limitation  on  spending, 
and  we  must  reduce  these  appropriation 
bills  to  meet  the  ceiling  which  we  have 
put  on  them. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  just  quoted  the 
specific  statutory  authority  by  which  the 
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Piesident  can  refuse  to  spend  the  money 
appropriated  that  is  made  available  by 
the  Congress. 

The  gentlemaii  from  Texas  very  well 
remembers  the  invitation  he  and  I  and 
others  had  to  go  down  to  the  President's 
ranch  in  Texas  last  December,  and  at 
that  meeting  the  President  asked  if  on 
some  of  the  obligational  authority  that 
Congress  had  made  available  we  would 
agree  with  him  withholding  the  obliga- 
tion duiing  the  fiscal  year  1967.  And  if 
I  recall  correctly  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  I  and  others  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  from  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol,  agreed.  The  President  should 
not  approve  the  obligations  and  thereby 
reduce  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  So  there  is  no 
question  that  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority, and  we  have  agreed  in  the  past 
for  the  President  to  exercise  that  au- 
thority. 

Now.  the  difference  today  is  that  today 
we  seek  to  impose  our  will  to  cut  expend- 
itures rather  than  leaving  it  up  to  the 
President  himself. 

xMr.  MAHON.  I  cannot  yield  more  time. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that 
is  entirely  in  error. 

The  President  indicated  that  in  view 
of  changing  conditions  he  proposed  cer- 
tain holdbacks  in  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures, which  was  perfectly  proper 
then.  And  it  is  perfectly  proper  now.  It 
would  be  proper  now  for  him  to  make 
such  a  decision.  But  the  decision  for  us 
is  to  determine  what  we  will  provide  him 
initially,  by  way  of  appi'oprlatlons.  That 
is  the  way  we  can  save  money  and  that 
is  the  only  long-range  way  we  can  save 
money.  The  Bow  amendment  probably 
will  .save  very  little  because  the  carr\'- 
over  money  is  available  lor  expenditure 
next  year,  or  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  does  not 
re.scind  the  money,  he  merely  defers  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  through  fi.scal 
year  1968.  Many  of  the  funds  are  no-year 
funds. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man knows  differently  because  the  ap- 
propriation authority  expires  on  June  30 
and  it  will  not  be  available  for  him  to 
spend  next  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  just  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that 
I  did  not  quite  understand  what  he  had 
to  say  about  not  saving  any  money.  If 
the  President  said  that  he  is  going  to 
.spend  up  to  $143  billion  this  year  and 
we  limit  him  to  $131  billion— it  looks  to 
me  like  we  are  saving  some  money. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  may  be  saving 
some  money,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  would  it  save  $5  billion  over 
the  long  pull,  because  the  gentleman 
does  not  provide  for  a  reclslon  of  those 
funds,  but  just  says  that  the  money 
cannot  be  spent  In  1968  but  It  could  be  in 
1969. 
Mr.  BOW.  No;  we  limit  him  on  what 


he  Is  to  spend  for  1968.  and  then  if  the 
committee  will  have  cut  the  appropria- 
tion for  1969,  then  we  wOl  have  a  chance. 
It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing  here. 
Ml-.  Chairman,  is  simply  this.  We  are 
saying.  Go  ahead  with  what  we  have 
in  1967.  We  are  going  to  give  you  a  $5 
billion  cushion.  You  can  go  above  the 
amoimt  in  1967.  But  then  we  are  saying 
this  year,  this  fiscal  year,  you  are  only 
going  to  spend  $131.5  billion. 

Then  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can  report  out  the  bills  for  next  year  and 
take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  that  the  postponement  of  the  $5  bil- 
lion is  a  postponement  for  this  year  only. 
But  the  gentleman  says  in  next  year's 
appropriations,  we  would  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation by  S5  billion  and.  therefore, 
we  are  really  accomplisliing  a  saving. 
But  that  is  a  rather  tenuous  argument 
Mr.  BOW.  I  will  close  with  just  this 
comment. 

There  was  $125,700,000,000  last  year, 
that  is  1967.  which  was  spent.  This  gives 
him  $5,800,000,000  more  than  he  spent 
last  year.  That  was  a  pretty  plush  Gov- 
ernment last  year.  They  got  along  with 
what  they  had  and  did  a  good  job.  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  this  limitation  on 
so  as  to  assure  us  pnd  the  taxpayers. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  $3  billion  that 
was  frozen  last  November  went  into  the 
deepfreeze  in  November,  with  the  Presi- 
dent putting  it  there  He  put  it  in  the 
deepfreeze  and  there  were  great  liead- 
lines  about  the  economy  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  exercising.  But  when  the  thaw 
came — and  it  came  awfully  fast — and  the 
money  came  back  out  and  was  spent, 
there  were  ver>-  little  headlines  about 
how  much  was  spent.  Never  yet  have 
we  found  out — and  there  is  just  a  little 
bit  that  was  actually  saved.  So  there 
were  big  headlines  when  the  money  was 
going  into  the  deepfreeze,  but  when  the 
thaw  came  and  the  money  came  out  and 
was  used,  there  were  no  headlines.  There 
is  only  one  way  that  the  money  can  be 
kept  in  the  deepfreeze  and  that  is  with 
an  expenditure  limitation  saying:  That  is 
all  you  can  spend  This  is  the  only  way 
we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  this  is 
a  kind  of  proposition  which  is  always  a 
matter  of  controversy  and  will  be  as  long 
a.s  we  have  two  parties  and  three 
branches  of  Government. 

So  there  is  nothing  startling  about  the 
present  arguments.  But  I  would  like  to 
review  with  you  a  few  issues  and  facts 
which  I  consider  important. 

One  is  that  the  President  himself  has 
.said  that  the  situation  now  is  consider- 
ably different  from  what  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary when  the  budget  recommend.itions 
were  made,  and  that  we  must  cut  back 
spending.  We.  the  Congress,  must  cut 
back,  not  that  we  call  on  him  to  cut  back. 
Certainly  I  think  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress,  and  appar- 
e-n'y  in  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
pub'ic,  the  situation  is  viewed  with  much 
more  aarm  and  with  much  greater  dis- 
comfort than  back  in  January.  I  know 
we  mast  act  and  act  now  to  hold  back. 


With  that  predicate  to  begin  with.  I 
woiild  like  to  say  that  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  is— if  we  agree  that  the 
situation  has  changed  and  we  are  faced, 
as  a  res-alt  of  the  war.  ar.d  the  war  ex- 
I^enditures.  with  the  necessity  to  hold 
back  spending,  the  question  is:  What 
shall  we  do  about  it?  We  must  tighten  our 
belts. 

But  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  did  not  state  exactly  what 
his  amendment  provides  In  the  way  of 
fair  play  or  general  application.  He  did 
not  tell  you  he  was  leaving  it  up  to  the 
President  as  to  where,  while  he  only  said 
how  much.  I  would  not  say  the  gentle- 
man did  so  intentionally  because,  as  I 
said  earlier,  there  is  no  finer  gentleman 
or  better  Member  of  the  House,  than 
Frank  Bow.  of  Ohio.  It  may  be  this  is  the 
only  way  he  thought  he  could  get  his 
limitation  on  spending  adopted 

Mr.  Bow's  amendment  provides  that 
the  While  House,  the  President — and. 
of  course,  if  you  want  to  take  it  down! 
the  line,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  is  a  vague  place  where  you  do  not 
really  know  who  decides — at  any  rate, 
the  President  would  be  given  a  directive 
to  cut  over  all  exjjenditures  by  a  total 
of  S5  billion  from  the  1968  budget  rec- 
ommendations, without  providing  guide- 
lines, without  restrictions,  without  rec- 
ommendations. I  know  that  my  friends 
on  the  left  might  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  cut  out  things  that  would 
affect  their  interest,  or  they  might  be- 
Ueve  he  would  save  them;  I  "do  not  know 
what  he  would  cut  out.  I  sometimes  have 
an  idea,  looking  at  Budget  recomenda- 
tions.  that  my  area  suffers  more  from 
the  lack  of  understanding  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  than  do  other  areas. 
I  suppose  other  Members  from  other 
areas  feel  the  same  way  about  their 
section.  I  presume  actuallj-  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  President  do  the 
best  they  can.  I  am  sure,  however,  each 
would  want  some  guidance. 

In  any  event,  the  Bow  amendment 
provides  that  the  President  must  st!ike 
S5  billion  in  spending  from  the  1968 
budget  without  a  word  of  advice,  a  word 
of  restrictions,  or  a  word  of  limitation 
as  to  what  he  may  favor  or  as  to  what 
he  should  eliminate. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  should  like  to  complete  my  state- 
ment 

Mr  YATES.  The  gentleman  said  that 
the  Bow  amendment  would  strike  $5 
billion.  The  Bow  amendment  might 
strike  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WRITTEN  A  $5  billion  cut  in 
some  places  is  bad  enough,  w-ould  be  fine 
in  others.  I  want  to  discuss  that,  that 
is  why  I  do  not  want  to  yield  until  I 
complete  my  statement.  At  any  rate,  as 
I  read  the  amendment,  it  would  reduce 
spending  under  the  proposals  in  the  1968 
budget  by  $5  billion,  with  no  protection, 
advice,  or  restriction  as  to  where.  But, 
as  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  the  point  is,  you  will  find  no  law 
other  than  the  limited  provision  men- 
tioned bv  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  which  elves  the  executive 
department  the  right  to  withhold  funds 
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provided  by  Congress  for  projects,  ex- 
penditures, and  so  forth  as  I  say,  when 
authorized  and  directed  by  the  Congress. 
That  Is  not  to  say  he  does  not  have  the 
power. 

I  grant  you  that  beginning,  in  view  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  he  has 
the  power  to  withhold  projects  because, 
the  Executive  being  equal  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Congress  being  only  equal, 
in  the  Constitution,  to  the  President,  we 
are  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

So  the  President  has  9  power  which 
he  has  exercised  on  occasion,  and  since 
we  do  not  have  the  power  to  make  him 
act  differently,  his  action  has  the  effect 
of  right,  so  far  as  the  result  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  that  a  change 
has  occurred  and  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  must,  at  least, 
with  some  exceptions,  such  as  the  war, 
hold  back  increases  above  1967.  And  may 
I  say  with  regard  to  the  resolution  be- 
fore you  offered  by  my  chairman.  Mr. 
Mahon,  that  I  happened  to  be  out  of 
town  for  2  days  over  the  weekend,  where 
I  saw  Ole  Miss  defeat  Georgia,  inciden- 
tally, and,  fortunately.  I  thought,  I  was 
not  here  where  I  could  go  into  his  reso- 
lution in  great  detail  with  him.  though 
I  had  been  over  the  problem  repeatedly 
earlier,  I  mention  that  fact  because  that 
which  I  did  not  approve,  results  perhaps 
partially  because  I  was  not  able  to  pre- 
sent my  argioments  at  the  last  minute. 
Insofar  as  what  I  shall  present  to  you 
at  the  moment,  though  I  offered  a  sim- 
ilar proposal  m  the  Committee  yester- 
day, later  withdrawing  it,  I  did  not  have 
time  to  go  over  this  proposal  in  detail 
with  my  chairman  until  last  mght  after 
the  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee had  been  introduced  in  the  House. 
But  now  if  we  be  in  agreement  that  we 
need  to  reduce  expenditures  below  the 
present  fiscal  year's  budget  because  of 
conditions,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  first 
we  tie  it  to  something  that  the  Congress 
did  and  not  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  its  determinations. 

So  the  provisions  that  I  have  pre- 
pared— would  apply  to  the  expenditures 
made,  agency  by  agency  and  depart- 
ment by  department,  in  1967  as  provided 
by  the  Congress.  So  our  starting  point 
is  one  fixed  by  the  Congress,  agency  by 
agency  and  department  by  department — 
contrary  to  the  Bow  amendment  whicn 
would  invite  the  President  to  keep  what 
he  wanted,  and  cut  out  what  we  may 
believe  essential. 

Then  the  other  thing  my  amendment 
would  do  is  to  reduce  expenditures  back 
to  the  1967  level  by  department  and  by 
agency.  The  Congress  will  then  be  act- 
ing on  a  prior  fixed  position  that  we  fixed 
and  would  not  invite  the  President  to 
apply  such  holdback  to  things  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  cuts. 

Mr.  Bow's  amendment  does  not  pro- 
tect anything  from  the  "asked  for"  ac- 
tion of  the  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  a  party  to  reducing  expenditures  that 
go  directly  to  supporting  jur  men  en- 
gaged in  the  war  in  Vletn  ja.  But  there 
is  no  provision  in  his  are '  ndment  at  the 
desk  which  would  grant  such  protec- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  hold  the  construc- 


tion of  highways  so  badly  needed  by  my 
actions,  when  the  funds  were  put  in  a 
trust  account  for  that  purpose  only  and 
my  amendment  protects  such  coiistruc- 
tion.  Do  you?  I  do  not  want  to  cut  social 
security  payments  or  the  old  age  assist- 
ance payments,  or  medicare,  or  other  re- 
tirement benefits  to  people  who  have  be- 
come eligible  since  1967.  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  do. 

In  other  words,  if  we  must  cut  back, 
let  us  cut  back  from  prior  experience 
where  we  fixed  the  amount  and  be  sure 
we  do  not  do  needless  injury  to  our  out- 
standing obligations  to  people  or  to  our 
countrj-. 

Let  us  see  what  shall  be  excepted  from 
cuts  by  my  amendment.  First,  let  me 
read  what  I  shall  offer.  I  quote: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enabling  clause 
and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Joint  resolution  of  October  5. 
1967  (Public  Law  90-102)  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  23,  1967"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "November  23,  1967" 
and  by  adding  the  following  language : 

"  Provided  further,  That  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  unless  hostilities  In  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  should  cease  earlier.  Federal 
spending  of  appropriated  funds  except  the 
expenditure  of  trust  funds  by  each  Depart- 
ment and  Agency  of  government,  including 
the  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches,  ex- 
cept for  military  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directly  related  to  our  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia,  Including  pay 
of  all  military  fiersonnel,  the  payment  of  In- 
terest on  the  National  Debt,  payments  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  veterans  and  other 
retirement  beneflu.  medicare  and  old  age  as- 
sistance payments,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  1967,  ex- 
cept that  the  limitation  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation  shall  not  be  more  than  95 
percentum  of  the  budgeted  amount  for  1968: 
Provided  further,  That  where  deemed  neces- 
sary to  maintain  mall  sen-Ice,  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  exempt  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment from  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
and  where  It  Is  deemed  necessary  to  the 
collection  of  revenue,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  exempt  to  the  extent  necessary 
the  Internal  Revenue  and  Customs  Services 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further,  That  such  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures insofar  as  practical  may  be  made  by 
stretching  out  the  time  schedule  of  perform- 
ance and  payment  on  contracts  so  as  not  to 
require  the  elimination  of  new  construction 
starts,  and  by  each  Department  and  Agency 
not  filling  vacancies.'  " 

There  was  no  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  1967.  so  I  provided  a  restric- 
tion for  that  Department  to  the  1968 
budget. 

There  are  some  things  that  are  grow- 
ing, such  as  mail  service,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  and  collection  of  taxes,  so 
I  put  these  exceptions  in  here.  The  pro- 
vision in  my  amendment  might  be  said 
to  be  a  freewill  offering  or  a  recommen- 
dation or  what-have-you.  but  it  is  Im- 
portant to  me.  and  I  think  it  would  be 
important  to  the  Federal  departments. 
This  is  the  concluding  paragraph,  and 
thi.s  is  back  to  the  level  they  have  been 
using  all  along: 

Provided  further.  That  such  reduction  of 
expenditures  Insofar  as  practical  may  be 
made  by  stretching  out  the  time  schedule  of 
performance  and  payment  on  contracts  so 
as  not  to  require  the  elimination  of  new 
construction  starts,  and  by  each  Department 
and  Agency  not  filling  vacancies. 


Let  me  review  briefly  the  points  in  this. 
One,  we  start  with  1967  actions  of  the 
Congress  in  fixing  expenditures.  We  start 
there.  Second,  we  call  for  the  reduction 
or  hold  back  to  that  level,  but  on  those 
things  where  there  should  not  be  cuts 
and  where  in  justice  we  could  not  afford 
to  cut,  I  exempt  those,  such  as  old-age 
assistance  and  the  rest.  Then  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  I  make  an 
exception,  tying  it  back  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  because  we  had  no  prior  his- 
tory. Then  I  make  it  possible  for  the 
President  on  mail  service  and  collection 
of  revenue,  where  if  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
required,  he  can  waive  the  limitation  as 
to  internal  revenue  and  post  office  as 
circumstances  may  demand.         i 

Then  I  provide  that  in  meeting  this 
objective,  to  the  extent  possible,  so  as 
not  to  have  to  eliminate  projects,  to  de- 
lay initiation  of  projects  and  drag  out 
contracts  and  the  rate  of  progre.ss  and 
rate  of  payments  and  not  fill  vacancies 
to  the  extent  that  those  are  practical. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  .iust  send  anv 
official,  including  the  President,  an  un- 
limited directive  to  cut  out  $5  billion  in 
expenditures  where  he  might  please,  as 
the  Bow  amendment  would  do.  I  do  not 
think  the  President  would  do  it,  but  he 
could  cut  it  all  out  of  Republican  di.s- 
tricts.  I  say  again,  I  am  sure  he  would  not. 
He  could  cut  it  out  of  what  we  believe  in. 
He  could  just  cut  it  out,  period,  without 
rhyme  or  reason  or  excuse. 

Let  me  point  out  also,  as  I  said,  and  we 
know  it,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  not  to  spend  a  dol- 
lar, and  we  are  helpless  to  make  him  do  it. 
But  he  does  not  have  that  right.  If  Con- 
gress sends  the  Bow  amendment  down 
there,  then  we  have  invited  him  to  do  It. 
He  will  then  have  the  right  to  act  as  he 
wishes  and  say  he  is  only  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  ConKress.  He  will  have  com- 
plete freedom  as  to  where  to  apply  such 
reduction  for  we  would  then  have  placed 
the  meat  ax  in  his  hands. 

I  do  not  want  any  part  of  it.  I  do  not 
believe  my  friend  from  Ohio  wants  to  go 
home  having  Invited  the  President  to  ap- 
ply that  cut  to  these  items  which  I  have 
excepted  in  the  amendment  I  shall  offer. 
I  do  not  believe  he  could  live  with  it. 

Really,  I  have  used  the  word.  President, 
where  perhaps  I  should  have  said  "the 
Executive." 

My  arguments  are  not  directed  to  any 
individual  but  to  you  the  Members  of 
Congress.  You  or  rather  we,  should  live 
up  to  our  responsibilities. 

Remember,  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  to  hold  back.  It  is  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  who  wants  to  send  the  mes- 
sage back  to  the  President;  You  cut- 
where  you  plea.se — and  I  am  sure  where- 
ever  the  President  pleased  would  not  suit 
Mr.  Bow— and  I  feel  sure  it  would  not 
suit  me. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  has 
been  said  there  will  be  a  savings  of 
around  $5V2  billion  with  the  so-called 
Bow  amendment.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  approximately  the  savings  under 
his  figures? 
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Mr  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Alabama  for  raising  the  question. 
I  neglected  to  say  one  of  the  key  parts 
here. 

Actual  spending  in  1967  was  $125.7 
Billion  The  budgeted  amount  for  spend- 
ing m  1968  is  $136.8  billion.  The  differ- 
ence between  actual  .spending  in  1967 
and  the  budgeted  amount  for  1968  is 
$10.8  billion. 

When  we  take  from  that  these  things 
which  I  have  felt  we  must  except,  the 
best  I  can  figure  the  reduction  under 
my  amendment  would  be  about  $7  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTEl . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  from  Te.xas,  started  out  by 
saying  that  this  resolution  was  numbered 
888  and.  therefore,  we  were  three  times 
behind  the  eight  ball.  I  have  another 
Interpretation  of  that.  I  feel  it  is  very 
significant  that  it  is  888,  because  under 
his  proposal  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  be  behind  the  eight  ball,  the  Ti-eas- 
ury  Department  would  be  behind  the 
eight  bail,  and  the  taxpayers  would  be 
behind  the  eight  ball. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
If  we  are  sincerely  going  to  make  cuts— 
and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Flcr:da  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment ir,  regard  to  the  legislative  branch 
and  the  judiciary,  which  I  will  support — 
I  hope  we  v.ill  start  by  cutting  our  own 
salaries  by  at  least  5  percent.  I  hope  we 
will  go  0.:  to  take  some  of  the  frills  out 
of  thl.'^  House,  such  as  cutting  the  salary 
of  the  House  Postmaster.  Here  is  a  ma:i 
who  deals  with  435  Congressmen  and 
earns  more  money  that  the  ix)stmaster 
of  Chicago.  Do  you  realize  how  many 
million?  of  people  live  in  the  city  of 
Chicago"  A:id  yet  our  own  private  Post- 
master has  a  salary  substantially  larger 
than  the  postmaster  of  Chicago. 

I  also  hope  we  can  cut  out  about  half 
of  the  Capitol  Police  force.  Anyone  who 
comes  up  our  local  streets  in  the  morning 
and  sees  these  fellows  tripping  all  over 
each  other,  understands  that  this  could 
be  accomphshed  with  no  problem  at  all. 

We  could  easily  do  away  with  some  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  patronage 
by  taking  the  elevator  operators  out  of 
the  m?.ny  automatic  elevators  we  have 
in  the  Kcufe  of  Representatives. 

I  certainly  hope,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we  will  not  make  cuts  here  that  will 
cripple  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  that 
would  prevent  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from 
collecting  the  revenues  that  we  need  to 
run  this  Government. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  bill  was  brought 
out  as  a  vehicle  to  let  the  House  work 
Its  will  If  the  Members  of  the  House  do 
not  feel  there  should  be  any  reduction 
in  personnel  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 


they  have  a  right  to  work  their  will.  We 
are  providing  a  vehicle  here.  Perhaps  the 
House  will  not  agree  with  these  provi- 
sions. I  believe,  myself,  they  are  too 
stringent  and  I  shall  support  adjust- 
ments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  admire  the  gentleman's 
effort  here.  I  have  supported  every 
amendment  brought  forward  recently  to 
limit  our  Federal  spending  and  I  will  do 
the  same  today,  provided  that  those 
amendments  are  not  going  to  cripple  the 
vital  services  needed  by  the  American 
public.  But  if  the  latter  is  going  to  be 
the  result,  I  will  not  go  along  with  it. 

This  would  he  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  solden  egg,  and  that  has  just 
never  made  much  sense  to  me. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  revenue- 
producing  agencies.  Those  are  the  ones 
who  will  be  hurt  when  we  cut  down  and 
say  they  must  absorb  the  pay  raise.  The 
bulk  of  the  employees  are  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  more  than  716,000. 

Many  of  them  are  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  These  are  the  agencies  you 
will  hit. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  tor  a  question? 

Mr.  CONTE.  After  I  am  finished,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield.  Let  me  tell  you  this: 
The  Post  Office  Department  came  up  be- 
fore oui  committee  last  week  on  the  basis 
of  a  hypothetical  5-percent  cut  in  their 
expenditures  which  amounted  to  about 
S278  million.  The  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
amount  to  over  $384  million  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  This  will  be  about 
$100  million  more  of  a  cut  for  the  Post 
Office  than  would  result  from  applying 
a  5-percent  cut,  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bow  amendment  for  all  Government  ex- 
penditures. These  are  the  services  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  have 
to  eliminate  with  a  $278  million  cut.  They 
would  have  to  eliminate  Saturday  de- 
livery service  on  business  routes.  They 
would  have  to  provide  only  one  deliver>- 
pei-  day  on  5  days  of  the  week  on  business 
routes.  They  would  eliminate  Saturday 
delivery  on  city  residential  routes.  They 
would  convert  all  rural  deliveiT  to  3  days 
a  week.  They  will  eliminate  delivei-y  on 
1  additional  day  per  week  on  city  resi- 
dential routes.  They  would  forgo 
planned  extension  of  rural  routes.  They 
would  not  convert  presently  eligible 
homes  from  curb  to  door  deliver>-  serv- 
ice. They  would  return  to  1966  levels  by 
reconverting  converted  door  delivery 
service  back  to  curb  delivery. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  attended  the  hearing  as 
well  and  I  asked  the  witness  whether  the 
same  kind  of  paralysis  that  existed  in 
the  Chicago  fwst  office  for  a  period  be- 
for  Christmas  last  year  would  continue 
again  He  said  it  would  not  only  continue 
in  Chicago  but  in  other  major  post  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Thank  you.  The  cut  would 
also  mean  a  freeze  on  city  delivery  and 
they  would  undertake  no  new  exten- 
sions. It  would  reduce  parcel  post  de- 
livery service  to  5  days  a  week 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time  of   the 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  would  close  1.000  post 
offices.  It  would  close  all  the  windows  in 
first-  and  second-class  post  offices  1  day 
a  week.  It  would  restrict  Saturday  col- 
lection service  to  the  Sunday  schedule. 
They  would  have  to  schedule  work  force 
so  as  to  gain  a  2-percent  increase  in 
clerical  productivity  without  regard  to 
delays  in  mail.  It  would  eliminate  all 
postal  work  on  Sunday  and  reduce  over- 
time 50  percent.  In  the  $17  million  re- 
duction in  transportation,  it  would  elimi- 
nate all  the  enroute  distribution  of  mail, 
and  shift  mail  from  passenger-type 
trains  to  freight  or  truck,  and  eliminate 
all  special  dispatches  by  star  route. 

Now,  if  I  may  finish,  that  is  based  on 
a  S274  million  cut  as  opposed  to  over  S384 
million  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  In  a  recap  of  this  I  would 
like  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  De- 
partment says  the  impact  of  this,  In- 
.stead  of  being  S388  million,  will  actually 
be  $452  million.  So  the  situation  is  even 
worse  than  the  gentleman  is  describing. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to 
go  into  what  this  would  do  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  It  would  mean 
the  firing  of  7,500  people  concentrated 
in  the  collection  and  intelligence  serv- 
ice of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  when 
this  bill  gets  into  the  amending  stage 
that  an  amendment  will  be  proposed — 
if  one  is  not,  I  will  propose  one — to  elim- 
inate the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Treasurj'  from  the  Mahon  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  ^Mrs.  Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
has  been  my  understanding  from  the 
beginning  that  the  difficulty  in  cutting 
expenditures  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  budget  Is,  of  course,  exemplified  by 
the  problems  we  have  been  having.  No- 
body wants  to  name  the  cuts,  and  if  you 
do  name  the  cuts,  manj-  people  oppose 
those  cuts.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  pro- 
ponent of  each  resolution  this:  Each  of 
you  has  tried  to  save  social  security  to 
make  sure  that  the  recipients  of  social 
security  or  aay  other  trust  fund  would 
receive  their  r.ayments. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  we  cut  the  personnel 
haiidling  the  trust  funds  we  are  going 
to  delay  the  time  it  takes  to  get  those 
social  security  checks  to  them. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
not  having  any  trouble  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  with  reference  to  this  prob- 
lem. However,  anyone  who  is  serviced 
by  the  social  security  office  out  of  Chi- 
cago is  having  trouble. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  pioposed  amendment  which  as  pro- 
posed by  each  gentlemar.  would  do  in  the 
matter  of  personnel  for  all  of  these  trust 
funds,  first;  and  second.  I  would  like  to 
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know  what  the  effect  would  be,  if  you 
do  net  touch  the  personnel  for  each  trust 
fund  or  the  Post  Office,  what  the  cumu- 
laiive  effect  upon  the  rate  of  all  other 
expenditures  will  be?  Then,  I  would  Uke 
to  make  clear  my  own  position. 

I  was  one  of  those  Members  who  voted 
to  table  the  tax  bill.  I  did  this  because 

\^nTto  know  where  all  of  these  cuts 
are  -oing  to  be  made.  1  am  not  foi  ..laK 
ing  any  cut  in  any  funds  that  come  mto 

he  city  of  Detroit.  And.  if  the  rest  of 
you  want  to  cut  somethihg  out  of  your 
district,  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  m 

doing  so.  ^  ,,  „  .  _ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  dis- 

tin-^uished  gentlewoman  has  expuea. 
Mr    MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

distinguished     gentleman     from    Texas 

^^Mr''?^UE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three  QuesUons. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affa  rs 
at  mv  request,  has  adv:sed  me  o  the 
^ssible  impact  of  the  enactment  of  this 
^solution.  This  is  what  ne  says. 

in  the  field  of  g*-^""^l  ^P^,^.*"??  'J. 
penses  it  would  cause  -backlogs    of    sub 
stantlal  numbers  by  year  end    in  the  nem 
ofSmpensation.  pension,  education  and 
hoSSg^eneflts.  In  additior.  •^contac 
service  for  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
Sd  be  curtailed."  This  would  be  par- 
HcSarlv  felt  in  the  compensation  and 
Son  adjudication  actions  of  Vietnam 
V^lns   as   recently   liberalized   unde 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  9<>-^^,*^" 
eralb   the  Impact  of  the  Joint  resolution 
on  general  operating  expenses  -would  be 
a  sfgnScant  curtailment  of__services  to 
returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

S  toTfield  of  medical  administration. 

The  reduction  .  .  .  would  seriously  Jeopard- 
ue  .the  Veterans  Administration's)  ability 
to  niovfde^equate  leadership  and  g^.idance 
or  on-going  programs  and  for  further  im- 
pl^menfatlo'n  ^f  n^w  -edics.  servic«^  educa- 
t-on   and  training,   and   medical   research. 

For  medical  care  in  the  164  Veterans' 
AcininlstraUon  hospitals  the  resolution 
woSdTmpose  'a  reduction  in  force  in 
The  magnitude  of  15.618  employees  and 
l^n^Je'^ance  of  an  average  employment 
level  of  118.799.  as  contrasted  wUh  a  bep 
ember  cumulative  level  of  134.417  and 
budget  level  of  134,943."  The  net  effect 
of  such  a  reduction  in  force,  if  it  should 
cLur  would  necessitate  a  substantia 
curtailment  of  personnel  ratio  to  patient 
and  closure  of  hospital  wards."  In  addi- 
tion "it  would  eliminate  implementation 
of  new  and  expanded  medical  trea  men t 
programs  planned  for  in  the  budget,  and 
U  would  defer  activation  of  new  hosp  - 
tais  recently  completed."  An  overall  ef- 
fect of  such  a  reduction  would  be  to 
•cause  the  quality  of  medical  care  pro- 
vided to  veterans  to  deteriorate  and 
ca'ose  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
to  faU  behind  in  the  progress  that  has 
been  and  is  being  achieved  in  the  rest  of 
the  medical  community." 

In  the  field  of  medical  research,  the 
resolution  "would  require  a  reduction  n 
force  of  over  700  employees  '  and  would 
prevent  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  activating  "medical  research  pro- 
grams In  new  hospitals  coming  into 
operation." 


I  would  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  M.ahon]  if.  in  his 
opinion,  that  statement  is  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  First,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides on  page  3  that  exceptions  will  be 
made  so  that  no  personnel  cuts  are  re- 
quired if  they  are  involved  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
those  Involving  the  safety  of  human  life 
or  the  protection  of  property. 

So.  I  would  assume  that  hospital  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  activities  involv- 
ing human  life  and  thus  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  touched  by  this  committee 
action. 

As  to  new  hospitals  recently  completed. 
I  would  say  that  they  would  perhaps  be 
deferred. 

In  respect  t.-)  medical  research.  I  doubt 
if  the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration knows  exactly  what  would  re- 
sult on  this  point  and,  frankly.  I  do  not 
know  with  such  precision  and  assurance 
myself.  But  there  is  a  reduction  provided 
for.  across  the  board,  in  research. 

We  have  gone  in  research  funds  since 
World  War  II  from  the  sum  of  $800  mil- 
lion a  year  to  over  $17  billion  a  year. 
There  is  some  effort  in  this  resolution  to 
make  some  reduction.  But  if  the  work  of 
these  people  involve  the  safety  of  life 
and  protection  of  property,  that  could  be 
excepted.  That  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  discuss  an  amendment  which 
I  will  offer  later,  which  I  am  sure  every- 
body will  seize  upon,  because  we  all  want 
to  effect  economies,  and  this  is  a  do-it- 
yourself  economy  kit.  It  says  this; 

strike  out  everything  after  the  first  para- 
graph and  add  the  foUcwIng  after  the  first 
paragraph: 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  within  60 
d.nys  after  the  enactment  of  this  resolution 
submit  to  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  list  of  federal  expenditures 
or  obligations  of  expenditures  in  the  Can- 
grefislonal  district  represented  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
1968  fiscal  year. 

"Such  lists  shall  Include  salaries  of  federal 
employees,  public  contracts,  public  works, 
and  grants  or  loans  of  federal  monlet 
whether  given  directly  through  the  federal 
government  or  through  an  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  a  state,  and  all  other  sources  of 
federal  expenditure  or  obligation.  Eac'.i  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  list 
submit  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  list  of  recommended 
elimination  or  reduction  of  federal  .'pending 
In  the  Congressional  district  represented  by 
him  or  her.  such  list  of  recommendations 
of  reduction  or  elimination  not  to  be  lees 
than  5  percent  of  all  federal  spending  or 
obligation  of  federal  spending  In  such  Con- 
gressional district  for  the  fiscal  year  1968." 

My  amendment  does  not  make  the 
President  do  the  cuttins,  nor  does  it 
apply  the  congressional  meat-ax  ap- 
proach. It  allows  each  one  of  us  to  sug- 
gest savings  in  our  own  Congressional 
district. 

And  I  will  say  further  that  I  am  not 
kidding.  I  am  very  serious  about  this 
amendment. 

Mr  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  dehghted  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  put  forth  this  idea.  Two 
months  ago  I  protested  the  decision  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  grant  some 
552,000  to  finance  a  local  law  enforce- 
ment project  within  a  municipality  in 
my  district.  I  received  considerable  heat 
for  doing  this.  I  would  be  happy  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  since  I  have  already 
taken  a  similar  step,  and  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity  to  do  so  again 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mi-,  Chairman,  I  find 
this  an  interesting  concept.  However, 
how  do  we  prorate  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  biu-eaucrats  that  live  here 
in  Washington  if  we  continue  to  hire 
them,  as  occurred  in  July  of  this  year,  at 
the  rate  of  33,000  a  month,  how  do  you 
plan  to  prorate  them  to  the  individual 
districts? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  say  that  after 
we  solve  the  difficulties  at  home  we  can 
then  allow  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  to  take  the  burden  of  the 
entire  Nation  on  his  shoulders.  But.  let 
us  remember  that  economy — like  char- 
ity— begins  at  home.  In  the  words  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  "let  us  begin." 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
a.sk  the  gentleman  would  the  gentleman 
include  the  Post  Office  and  social  se- 
curity payments  at  his  district  level? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  allow  each 
Member  to  recommend  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  then  work  it.s 
own  will,  but  they  will  have  every  expert 
recommendations. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  include  veterans'  hospitals  and  such 
as  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  .1 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [  Mr.  MacGregor  1 , 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bov^l  for  al- 
lowing me  to  take  this  time,  inasmuch  as 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  discus- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  debate  this 
afternoon  at>out  a  proposed  amendment 
to  save  5142,375.000.  That  discs.sion 
centers  about  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1968  for  the  civil  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft.  If  recognized  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  will  when  we  reach  the  f-mend- 
ment  stage  offer  an  amendment,  which  \^ 
now  pending  at  the  Clerk's  de?k  to  effect 
this  .saving  through  recision. 

Members  of  this  House  have  heard  me 
speak  on  the  SST  before,  I  have  been 
endeavoring  for  a  year  and  a  halt  to  pro- 
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vide  an  opportunity  to  substitute  private 
financing  for  taxpayers'  funds  for  this 
wholly  commercial  product.  Not  before  in 
America's  histoi-y  have  we  taken  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  subsiuize  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wholly  commercial  product. 

The  civil  supersonic  transport  aircraft 
is  a  wholly  commercial  product.  It  has 
no  military  or  defense  purpose.  Many 
people  say  to  me,  "Well,  obviously,  there 
is  merit  in  your  uroposal.  but  America 
stands  to  lose  its  worldwide  leadership 
because  of  the  British-French  Concorde 
and  the  TU-144  being  developed  by  the 
Russians." 

Let  me  respond  to  that.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  kill  the  American  supersonic 
transport  I  am  proposing  to  substitute 
for  money  from  the  gene/al  revenue  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  money  from  private  in- 
vestment sources  to  carry  forward  the 
supersonic  transport  development. 

But  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  believes  that  the  Russians  are 
going  to  sell  any  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  on  the  world  market.  And  you  in 
this  Chamber  know  that  the  British 
Government  is  in  even  worse  financial 
trouble  than  we  are.  The  British  mav 
well  be  about  to  pull  out  of  the  British- 
French  Concorde  development  program. 
The  Concorde,  even  if  built,  has  per- 
foi-mance  limitations  which  would  not 
place  it  in  competition  with  the  American 
supersonic  transport.  Those  of  you  who 
ha\e  studied  these  projects  know  that 
what  I  am  saying  Is  true. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  that  I  am  only 
seeking  to  save  $142,375,000  in  the  SST 
development.  I  am  not  killing  the  pro- 
gram We  have  $124.5  million  in  the  SST 
pipeline— money  that  we  have  appro- 
priated in  previous  years,  including  fiscal 
year  1967.  There  is  5124.5  million  that 
has  not  yet  been  spent.  That  money  can 
be  spent  on  the  supersonic  transport  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year  while  we 
consider  the  alternative  of  private  financ- 
ing. There  are  many  in  this  Chamber 
who  have  General  Electric  plants  and 
Boeing  plants  in  your  districts.  I  do  not 
criticize  anybody  in  this  Chamber  for 
seeking  to  protect  and  fight  for  the  econ- 
omy of  his  district  and  the  Jobs  of  the 
people  who  live  in  his  district. 

America  has  some  135  GE  plants.  Both 
GE  and  Boeing  have  substantial  order 
backIog.s.  You  will  not  be  hurting  Boeing 
or  General  Electric  if  you  adopt  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AspiNALLl,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  en  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chali-man,  I  think 
wp  all  realize  what  is  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular matter  this  afternoon.  What  we 
need  to  do — In  our  responsibilities  as 
members  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments — is  to  ackiiowledge  that  we 
ore  in  an  expensive  and  difficult  war.  We 
should  be  willing  to  carry  back  to  the 
people  at  home  the  fact  that  we  too 
realize  that  there  Is  a  war  and  that  we 
cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it — that  we 
cannot  live  luxuriously  and  fight  a  hard 
\\ar  at  the  same  time.  What  we  should  do 
now  is  win  this  war. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  this  Is  a 
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rather  dangerous  time  in  which  to  be 
playing  partisan  politics,  and  a  great  deal 
of  partisan  politics  is  wrapped  up  in  what 
we  are  doing  here  today.  Neither  the  Na- 
tion nor  this  body  have  the  time  for  such 
partisan  politics  right  now. 

The  resolution  now  being  considered 
happens  to  affect  an  operation  in  which  I 
am  very  much  interested;  and  that  is  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission.  We 
can  live  with  it — and.  if  we  have  to.  we 
shall  live  with  it.  However,  it  is  not  my 
opinion  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  dis- 
chaige  the  appropriation  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress.  The  Congress  is  the  ap- 
piopriating  body  of  our  Government. 
Congress  should  accept  that  responsibil- 
ity and  be  entirely  honest  with  the  people 
whom  we  represent.  We  should  save 
money  where  it  is  possible  to  save.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  it  we  shoiUd 
spend  it  keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  support  any  pro- 
gram that  is  honest  in  its  attempt.  But. 
it  is  only  fair  that  I  ad\1se  my  colleagues 
now,  just  how  the  future  activities  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  will 
be  affected  by  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  the  effect  that  the  non- 
selective, across-the-board  reductions 
conUined  in  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
would  have  on  one  small  unit  of  Govern- 
ment and  probably  on  others. 

As  Members  know,  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  was  established 
by  the  Congress  as  a  temporary  bodv  to 
i-eview  all  the  public  land  laws  of 'the 
United  States  and  recommend  modifica- 
tions that  may  be  necessary.  Under  a  bill. 
H.R.  12121,  that  passed  the  House  2 
months  ago.  the  Commission's  report 
must  be  submitted  by  June  30,  1970,  but 
under  existing  law.  the  report  must  be 
submitted  by  December  31,  1968. 

The  act  establishing  the  Commission 
also  authorizes  certain  appropriations, 
and  H  R  12121  now  pending  in  the  other 
body  would  provide  a  new  authorized 
ceiling  on  appropriations.  I  assure  you. 
Mr  Chairman,  that  the  limitation  on 
appropriations  that  was  approved  by  this 
body  in  H.R.  12121— namely,  $7,390,000— 
is  a  realistic,  conservative  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  our  job. 

A  reduction  in  expenditures  this  fiscal 
year  will  not  in  any  way  reduce  the  ulti- 
mate overall  cost  of  the  studies  and  could 
increase  the  cost  by  lequiring  a  further 
extension  of  time  if  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
complish as  much  as  we  have  planned  on 
an  orderly  progressive  bEisis. 

S?  that  Members  may  be  fully  in- 
formed. I  am  including  here  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  impact  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  888  would  have  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. 

Section  1:  Not  applicable;  appropria- 
tions for  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  are  contained  in  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
of  June  24,  1967.  Public  Law  90-28. 

Section  2;  Between  date  of  enactment 
and  November  23.  1967.  our  Inability  to 
enter  into  new  contracts  would  not  be 
critical;  however,  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
we  have  experienced  in  recruiting  for 
some  of  our  positions,  our  Inability  to 


hire  additional  personnel  might  be  crit- 
ical. Our  fiscal  year  1968  bud*;ct  and  ap- 
propriation were  premised  on  a  total  of 
48  personnel,  but  the  inability  to  obtain 
properly  skilled  personnel  has  resulted 
m  oar  current  strength  of  34,  including 
four  consultants. 

Should  we.  in  response  to  our  previous 
recruiting  efforts,  "find"  a  proper  person 
for  one  of  the  vacant"  slots,  we  would 
be  unable  to  fill  it.  In  a  small  organiza- 
tion with  a  highly  skilled  professional 
staff,  this  might  be.  even  in  a  short 
lange,  critical.  Should  such  restrictions 
be  carried  beyond  the  very  temporaiw 
period  such  as  proposed  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  888.  tne  impact  would  be 
severe. 

Section  3  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  537,360  of  the  5747,000  estimated  for 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  This  would,  based  on 
our  average  salary  of  $14,000  per  amium 
require  a  reduction  of  approxunatelv  two 
or  three  personnel,  depending  upon  cate- 
gory of  employment,  even  if  the  prohibi- 
tion on  hiring  contained  in  section  1  were 
lifted. 

We  have  followed  the  policy  of  not 
hiring  people  just  for  the  sake  'of  filling 
positions.  The  director  and  I  believe  it 
bett«r  to  have  a  position  vacant  rather 
than  fill  it  with  an  unquaUfied  person 
In  the  professional  fields,  we  have  uti- 
lized the  sei-vices  of  consultants  inter- 
mittently for  those  skills  not  on  the 
permanent  staff. 

The  reduction  required  by  section  3 
might  be  critical  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  a  small  organization  there  is  very- 
little  fiexibllity  where  our  estimate  of 
required  positions  was  very-  stringently 
drawn  in  the  first  instance. 

Section  4  would  require  a  reduction 
of  S23.950  of  the  $747,000  estimated  em- 
ployee compensation  and  benefits  in 
fiscal  year  1968  after  deducting  tlie  5 
percent  cutback  required  by  secUon  3 
and  deducting  first-quarter  fiscal  year 
1968  compensation.  Based  on  our  aver- 
age salary-,  this  would  indicate  a  furthei- 
reduction  of  two  personnel— a  profes- 
sional and  a  clerk— even  if  the  prohibi- 
tion on  hiring  contained  In  section  l 
were  lifted 

The  total  reduction  of  $61,300  em- 
ployee compensation,  based  on  our  aver- 
age salary-,  would  require  a  reduction  of 
four  personnel. 

A  combination  of  sections  3  and  4 
would  mean  therefore  a  10-percent  re- 
duction in  our  personnel  target.  Should 
we  be  able  to  recruit  the  hard-to-find 
personnel,  our  inability  to  hire  either 
permanent  employees  or  temporarv  con- 
sultants would  be  critical. 

Section  5:  Not  applicable  to  this  Com- 
mission, 

Section  6:  Not  applicable  to  this  Com- 
mission. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  combins- 
tion  of  sections  2.  3.  and  4  would  preclude 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion from  obtaining  bids  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  study  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  on  a  schedule  required 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources. Pending  receipt  of  additional 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1968  to  fulfill  our 
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contract  program,  the  Director  has  taken 
the  initial  steps  required  for  a  temporary 
reprograming  of  personnel  funds  to 
make  them  available  for  the  contracting 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  study. 
The  loss  of  these  funds  under  sections  3 
and  4  would  leave  us  with  insufficient 
funds  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  studj-  This  could  re- 
sult in  requiring  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science.  Engineering,  and  Resources 
to  separately  duplicate  some  of  the  work 
we  would  be  required  to  accomplish  as 
part  of  this  Commission's  work. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  clearcut  opportunity  the  House 
has  had  to  vote  on  a  proposal  to  reduce 
overall  Federal  spending  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Virtually  every  expert  witness  to  testify 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee—whether economist,  businessman, 
financier  or  Government  official — has 
stated  that  a  $29  billion  Federal  deficit 
would  result  in  a  heavy  round  of  in- 
flation and  an  even  more  costly  version 
of  the  credit  crunch  that  staggered  the 
economy  m  1966.  Such  an  inflation  would 
hit  hardest  in  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  range  and  would  be  a  heavy  and 
indiscriminate  tax  on  the  American 
people. 

Faced  with  such  a  crisis.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  Member  of  Congress  could  in- 
vite such  serious  consequences  by  inac- 
tion. 

It  does  no  good  to  grasp  for  easy  solu- 
tions, to  resort  to  sad  cliches,  or  to  orate 
about  the  many  other  serious  problems 
that  face  this  Nation.  We  do  no  service 
to  the  solution  of  those  problems  if  we 
stand  by  and  permit  our  economic 
strength  to  be  sapped  by  inflation. 

We  should  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
two  corollary  actions  are  essential  to  a 
solution: 

First.  Federal  expenditures  must  be  re- 
duced during  the  balance  of  fiscal  1968 
and  for  at  least  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1969. 

Second,  there  must  be  an  increase  in 
Federal  revenues. 

Both  of  these  actions  are  essential,  but 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Congress 
will  not  approve  a  tax  Increase  unless 
there  are  ironclad  assurances  of  expendi- 
ture reductions  in  the  order  of  $5  billion. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Congress 
should  reduce  current  appropriations  by 
that  amount — and  I  support  such  ac- 
tion—but this  would  not  serve  as  a  guar- 
antee that  total  expenditures  for  the 
period  would  be  reduced.  Thirty  billion 
dollars  of  unobligated  funds  are  in  the 
Treasury-  pipeline,  and  control  of  those 
funds  is  required. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
problem,  I  have  worked  for  an  agreeable 
accommodation  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  refused  to  make  the  necessary 
commitments.  In  my  view,  we  must  now 
seek  another  course  to  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  only  way 
we  can  be  assured  that  the  necessary 
restraint  will  be  exercised  is  to  impose 
a  statutory  spending  limitation  on  the 
President. 
Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 


Whitten  amendment's  approach  to 
budget  cutting  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
Bow  amendment.  The  Congress  should 
take  the  responsibility  for  budget  cut- 
ting and  not  leave  it  to  the  executive 
branch.  I  support  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment and  oppose  the  Bow  amendment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  budget  cuts  are 
needed  and  should  be  spread  over  as 
many  agencies  and  programs  as  possible 
without  doing  damage  to  our  national 
interests, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee supports  a  reduction  of  at  least  $5 
billion  in  governmental  expenditures. 
Immediate  action  must  be  taken  to  re- 
duce the  anticipated  administrative 
budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1968 
from  $136,500,000,000  to  $131,500,000,000. 
The  President's  adamant  refusal  to  rec- 
ommend or  to  Institute  meaningful  cuts 
in  spending  has  made  it  imperative  that 
Congress  impose  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures. The  disaster  laden  cycle  of  tax  and 
spend,  infiation.  and  ballooning  deficits 
must  be  broken. 

In  fiscal  year  1960  the  nondefense 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  $48.6  billion.  The  estimated  nonde- 
fense spending  for  fiscal  year  1968  is  $95.6 
billion.  This  is  an  increase  of  97  percent. 
In  the  5-year  period  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration,  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  $60,487  billion 
more  than  it  has  taken  in.  The  interest 
alone  on  this  deficit  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  $2.8  biUion  a  year  for  every 
year  it  remains  unpaid. 

The  second  and  third  installments  on 
the  grandiose  Great  Society  program  are 
now  due.  In  1965  and  again  in  1966.  when 
the  Republicans  were  outnumbered  two 
to  one.  President  Johnson  and  his  rub- 
berstamp  Democratic  majority  in  Con- 
gress hastily  enacted  a  flood  of  new  and 
extremely  costly  programs.  This  was  at 
a  time  when  the  cost  of  the  'Vietnam  war 
was  continuing  to  escalate  and  it  was 
completely  foreseeable  that  it  would  soon 
teach  its  present  rate  of  $2  billion  a 
month.  The  combination  of  Great  So- 
ciety spending  and  increased  defense  ex- 
penditures has  resulted  in  an  inflationary 
spiral  that  has  now  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  4.4  percent.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  12.6  percent  since  the 
Democrats  took  office  in  January  of  1961 
Since  1961  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions have  embraced  the  philosophy  of 
unlimited  Government  spending  and 
budget  deficits.  Despite  repeated  and 
ever  more  urgent  danger  signals,  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  has 
refused  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order. 
It  has  consistently  underestimated  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  the  size 
of  the  budget  deficit. 

In  January  1966,  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  submitted  a  $112.8 
billion  expenditure  estimate  that  pro- 
posed defense  expenditures  of  $60  5  bil- 
lion. This  was  a  totally  unrealistic  figure 
in  view  of  the  massive  Federal  spending 
However,  the  administration  continued 
to  adhere  to  Its  original  estimate.  In  fact, 
on  September  8,  1966.  the  President  not 
only  reaffirmed  the  earlier  estimate  but 
assured  the  American  people  that  total 
expenditures  would  be  cut  back  by  at 


least  $3  billion.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
November  elections  that  the  American 
people  finally  learned  the  truth.  In  Jan- 
uary 1967,  the  administration  disclosed 
that  fiscal  1967  expenditures  would 
amount  to  $126.7  billion  and  not  the 
$112.8  billion  previously  forecast. 

Just  last  January  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  forecast  a  deficit 
of  $8.7  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  In  June  this 
figure  was  completely  discredited  when 
the  administration  was  forced  to  obtain 
from  Congress  a  borrowing  authority 
that  would  accommodate  a  deficit  of  $29 
billion.  However,  it  was  not  until  August 
3,  1967,  that  the  administration  finally 
acknowledged  the  precarious  state  of  the 
economy.  On  that  date,  the  President 
forwarded  a  message  to  Congress  where- 
in he  urged  the  immediate  enactment  of 
a  10-percent  surtax.  In  this  message,  it 
was  stated  that  unless  expenditures  were 
tightly  controlled  and  the  tax  lncrea.';e 
imposed,  the  deficit  for  1968  could  be 
more  than  $28  billion. 

The  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
have  consistently  called  for  a  reduction 
in  governmental  expenditures  and  the 
immediate  establishment  of  spending 
priorities.  In  March  of  this  year,  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee 
urged  the  enactment  of  a  resolution  that 
would  return  the  budget  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  request  that  he  indicate  the 
places  and  amounts  where  he  believes 
substantial  reductions  may  be  made, 
During  the  85th  Congress.  President  Ei- 
senhower responded  to  a  similar  resolu- 
tion by  recommending  reductions  of 
$1,342  billion  In  a  budget  of  $73.3  billion. 
The  Democratic-controlled  Congress  has 
refused  to  grant  this  resolution  any  con- 
sideration whatsoever. 

.\s  the  economic  indicators  have  be- 
come more  and  more  alarming,  the  Re- 
publican call  for  economy  in  Govern- 
ment and  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
has  been  echoed  and  reaffirmed  in  al- 
most every  quarter. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
called  for  a  reduction  or  deferral  of  low 
priority  and  nonessential  spending.  This 
would,  according  to  the  committee,  re- 
duce the  anticipated  deficit  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's demand  on  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  leave  more  funds  to  private 
borrowers  and  would  lower  interest 
costs. 

Almost  without  exception,  those  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  regarding  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  10-percent  surtax  stated  that 
governmental  expenditures  must  be  re- 
duced. It  also  was  noted  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  has  a  far  greater 
dampening  effect  on  the  inflationary  fires 
than  an  Increase  in  taxes. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Rep- 
resentative Wilbur  Mills.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  stated  in  an  October  9.  1967, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  interview; 

I  think  the  first  order  of  business,  even 
though  action  on  Appropriations  bills  hasn't 
been  completed,  Is  to  relay  to  the  Govern- 
ment departments  Instructions  that  they 
must  reduce  spending  by  a  fixed  amount. 

Now,  I  would  feel  much  better  about  It 
If  we  could  have  some  advice  from  down- 
town—from the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
White  House — with  respect  to  where  each 
Individual  program  might  be  trimmed. 


October  IS, 
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The  executive  branch,  in  my  opinion,  has 
a  lot  better  Idea  of  where  there  may  be  ex- 
cesses In  tlie  budget — excesses  over  whai  is 
really  needed,  or  what  somebody  thinks  i.s 
needed— than  does  Congress,  If  any  of  these 
excesses  can  be  eliminated,  we  should  be  told. 
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Even  President  Johnson  has  joined 
those  who  are  concerned  by  the  present 
infiation.  In  a  recent  statement  he 
acknowledged  that: 

All  taxes  are  burdensome  but  the  cruelest 
tax  of  all  Is  the  inflation  tax. 

Most  prophetically  it  was  just  15 
months  ago  that  President  Johnson  also 
stated : 

When  these  folks  start  talking  to  you  about 
inflation,  you  tell  them  that  Is  something 
you  only  have  to  worry  about  In  Democratic 
Administrations, 

Real  expenditure  control  must  be 
achieved  by  examining  and  making  basic 
changes  in  the  mushrooming  Great  So- 
ciety programs.  To  date,  the  Johnson - 
Humphrey  administration  has  refused  to 
consider  this  approach.  It  demands  its 
tax  increase  in  return  for  dubious 
promi.ses  of  futui-e  frugality  even  though 
It  Is  a  fact  that  whatever  funds  are  made 
available  to  this  administration  are  al- 
ways spent.  According  to  the  October  15. 
1967,  edition  of  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  the  President  opposes  the  drive  to 
force  him  to  cut  spending  and  is  "con- 
centrating now  on  escaping  blame  for 
the  distress  he  expects  to  afflict  the  econ- 
omy because  Congress  refuses  to  raise 
taxes," 

One  of  the  underlying  reasons  that 
this  Congress  is  unwilling  to  grant  a  tax 
increase  is  the  well  founded  doubt  that 
the  additional  revenue  would  be  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  If  the  President  is 
really  sincere  about  wanting  a  tax  in- 
crease, he  must  take  the  first  step  toward 
reestablishing  his  fiscal  credibility.  He 
must  at  least  cooperat*  In  making  a  sig- 
nificant cut  in  the  expenditure  level  of 
this  Government. 

There  must  be  restraint  In  Federal 
spending  and  an  immediate  implementa- 
tion of  expenditure  priorities  If  we  are  to 
avoid  a  runaway  economy  that  may  lead 
to  governmental  control  of  wages,  prices 
and  credit,  as  well  as  further  increases 
in  taxes.  This  can  be  achieved  through 
the  Republican  proposed  limitation  on 
governmental  expenditures.  We  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  later  on.  at  an  appropriate 
time  during  the  reading  of  the  bill  for 
amendments,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  section  6  of  the  bill  which  will 
reduce  the  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  from  the 
amount  of  $1,400  million  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  to  an  amount  of  $1,200  million. 
The  bill  Itself  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  last  year's  expenditures  from  $1,687 
million.  My  amendment  will  make  a  fur- 
ther reduction. 

I  realize  that  the  main  objections  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  have  to  this 
amendment  Is  that  it  does  not  make 
enough  of  a  cut  in  the  appropriation  for 
this  agency,  I  agree  with  them.  However. 
this  amendment  Is  offered  as  a  com- 
promise pending  what  I  hope  will  be  fur- 
ther reductions  In  the  very  near  future. 


I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  reduc- 
tion to  $1.2  billion  would,  in  effect,  mean 
a  reduction  of  $860  million  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  requested  in  his  budget  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,060  million. 

In  my  opinion  the  war  on  poverty  has 
fc>een  one  of  the  worst  boondoggles  in  the 
histoi-y  of  our  Nation,  All  of  us  are 
against  poverty  and  want  to  prevent 
human  suffering  and  despair.  But  this 
program.  Mr,  Chairman,  has  been  a  mis- 
erable failure  and  has  not  materially 
contributed  to  reducing  poverty  and  hu- 
man suffering.  Its  records  are  full  of 
examples  of  waste  and  mismanaeement 
In  fact,  since  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  created  in  1964.  75  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  agency's  appropriations 
has  been  spent  for  administration  and 
overhead. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  we  must  cut 
back  on  needless  spending.  In  fact,  that 
is  the  thrust  of  our  debate  today.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  no  easy  place  to  make  the 
cuts,  and  obviously  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  buckpassing  when  it  comes  to  deter- 
mining who  should  "bell  the  cat."  But, 
if  we  are  going  to  make  any  cuts  at  all. 
we  must  cut  the  poverty  program,  be- 
cause this  is  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  waste  happens  to  be.  and  here  is 
where  we  can  specifically  make  clear 
our  intention  to  cut  back  on  this  type  of 
waste. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  has  on 
several   occasions   expressed   its   disap- 
pointment in  the  poverty  program,  and 
on  two  specific  instances  in  recent  weeks 
the  House  has  by  indirect  action  em- 
phatically  voiced   its   disapproval.   The 
most  recent  Instance  was  last  week  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Federal  employee 
pay    bill    when    an    amendment    was 
adopted   to  preclude   the   employees   of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from 
receiving   the  increase.  It  was  not   the 
intention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  discriminate  against  the  career  civil 
service    employees    who    happen    to    be 
working  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  I  am  confident  that  this 
discrimination  will  be  corrected  in  the 
Senate  or  in  conference.  The  effect  of 
that   amendment,   however,   was   to   let 
the  Record  show  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  disapprove  of  the  waste 
in  the   agency   caused   by  unnecessary 
hiring   and   too   many  high  salaries   as 
well  as  additional  employees. 

The  second  instance  was  when  during 
the  debate  on  the  juvenile  delinquency 
bill  language  was  inserted  specifically 
precluding  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity from  receiving  any  of  the  funds 
provided  by  the  legislation, 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  was  indirect  action. 
My  amendment  will  be  direct  action.  We 
will  show  emphatically  that  we  want 
these  errors  to  be  corrected.  We  want 
improvement  in  the  program.  In  effect, 
we  want  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

My  amendment  will  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  administrators  of  this  pro- 
gram that  unless  they  tighten  their  belts 
and  eliminat*  waste  the  Congress  may 
abandon  their  program  entirely. 
Frankly.  I  think  they  should. 


Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  in  today's  debate  I  said  I  intended 
to  support  the  Whitten  amendment,  I 
carried  out  this  intent  on  the  teller  vote 
which  adopted  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee. I  did  this  because  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  cut  nonessential  Federal 
spending.  As  I  said  before,  of  the  various 
undesirable  alternatives.  I  far  prefer  this 
cut  to  an  unfair  tax  surcharge  or  to 
letting  the  national  debt  soar  out  of 
sight. 

The  addition  of  the  Broyhill  and  Pass- 
man amendments  to  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment, however,  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  support  the  resulting  package  on 
final  passage. 

It  just  seems  insane  to  be  cutting  $680 
million  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity program  at  a  time  when  the 
problems  of  poverty,  urban  and  rural,  are 
growing  at  such  an  alarmine  rate.  Yet 
this  is  what  the  Broyhill  amendment 
would  do. 

With  all  Its  problems  of  administra- 
tion, and  there  have  been  many,  the 
OEO  program  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  of  tackling  the  problems  of  povertv 
getting  resources  devoted  to  resolution 
of  these  problems — both  private  and  pub- 
lic resources,  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment as  well  as  Federal— finding  the 
answers  to  the  complex  problems  of 
poverty,  and  trying  out  new  approaches 
A  virtual  revolution  of  knowledee  has 
taken  place  in  this  field  since  this  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  proudest  and  best  ac- 
complishments of  President  Johnson  was 
started. 

Sure,  there  have  been  administrative 
problems.  The  agency  has  been  explor- 
ing imcharted  wat.ers.  Sure,  there  have 
been  false  starts  and  errors  made.  Were 
it  not  for  these  errors,  we  could  not  learn 
the  approaches  that  will  produce  results. 

I  think  Sargent  Shriver  deserves  great 
praise  for  his  heroic  work  as  Director 
of  OEO.  He  certainly  deserves  kudos  for 
sticking  at  the  job  and  maintaining  his 
enthusiasm  and  creativity  in  the  face  of 
all  of  its  p.'-oblems.  challenges  and  the 
hard  time  given  him  by  so  manv  Con- 
gressmen, mayors,  and  private  "groups 
whose  ox  was  somehow  gored  justlv  or 
unjustly. 

I  cannot  support  this  kind  of  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram at  a  time  of  greatest  need  "for  it. 
when  the  poor  are  close  to  revolution 
because  of  their  plight. 

Do  we  want  to  see  massive  bloodshed 
in  this  country,  a  true  revolt  of  the  poor 
against  our  insensitlvity?  What  hope  can 
the  poor  derive  from  legal  recourse  to 
their  Government  when  we  turn  the  back 
of  our  hand  to  them  in  this  way?  Are  we 
not  just  inviting  trouble'' 

The  cut  made  by  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment  will  be  particularly  serious  as  ap- 
plied to  ongoing  programs,  and  some 
will  certainly  have  to  be  cut.  "What  do 
you  think  is  going  to  be  the  result  of 
tossing  youngsters  out  of  Headstart 
classes,  of  abruptly  ending  child  medical 
rare  programs  in  midstream,  of  tossing 
dropouts  out  of  Job  Corps  camps  and 
vocational  training  courses?  Not  only  is 
this  a  course  of  irrationality  and  cruelty, 
it  is  a  course  of  danger. 
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The  Broyhill  amendment  is  not  a  cost- 
saver  by  any  means,  either.  Do  you  really 
think  it  costs  society  less  to  rectify  the 
damage  of  a  delmquent,  hire  the  police 
necessary  to  apprehend  him.  pay  the 
freight  to  incarcerate  and  feed  and  guard 
him.  than  it  is  to  educate  or  train  him 
and  enable  him  to  avoid  a  life  of  crime? 
On  the  broader  scale,  you  certainly  can't 
thini  that  the  damage  done  to  Detroit  or 
Newark  are  economically  worth  the 
candle  of  the  money  saved. 

And.  what  about  the  Passman  amend- 
ment, cutting  the  heart  out  of  our  foreign 
programs?  Did  you  never  absorb  the 
truth  of  the  addage  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure?  Would 
you  really  prefer  S2  billion  a  month  mili- 
tary solutions  to  all  our  foreign  relations 
problems? 

Again,  the  foreign  aid  programs  have 
many  faults,  and  I  have  been  among  the 
first  to  criticize  them  and  indicate  ways 
in  which  I  think  they  could  be  improved. 
I  have  spent  most  of  my  working  life 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, participating  in  our  aid  and  Peace 
Corps  programs  there.  The  solution  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  end  the  programs  but  to 
improve  them. 

I.  for  one.  should  far  prefer  to  spend 
$3  billion  a  year  helping  Latin  American 
countries  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  face 
of  the  threat  of  commumsm  than  spend 
$30  billion  a  year  and  countless  lives  of 
our  youth  battling  to  rectify  Communist 
intrusion  on  the  continent.  I  would  far 
rather  help  build  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress into  a  better  program  for  aiding  the 
Latin  nations  to  help  themselves  than 
have  to  repeat  actions  like  that  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic  there. 

The  Broyhill  and  Passman  amend- 
ments bring  us  to  the  heart  of  the  ex- 
pense-cutting problem,  the  question  of 
priorities.  Certainly  spending  should  be 
cut,  and  I  have  voted  against  better  than 
$11  billion  of  it  already  in  this  session. 
But  it  is  folly,  economically,  socially,  and 
every  other  way,  to  cut  the  programs  es- 
sential to  our  national  health  and  safety 
while  leaving  in  perfect  tact  the  pork- 
barrel  programs  and  the  special  interest 
subsidies.  I  just  cannot  go  for  that. 

I  therefore  shall  oppose  the  Whitten 
amendment  as  so  sadly  amended  by 
Messrs.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  and  Pass- 
man, and  I  fervently  hope  that  you  will 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  record  votes  of  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses  show  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  categorically 
opposes  construction  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  powerplant.  It  would  provide  no 
redeeming  water  resource  development 
benefit  to  compensate  for  its  enormous 
cost  of  over  one- third  of  a  billion  tax- 
payer dollars,  and  its  coniinuing  annual 
tax  loss  of  $3  to  $5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  and  others  in  southern  New 
England  oppose  Dickey -Lincoln,  sited  in 
northern  Maine,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  provide  the  three  southern  New 
Erigland  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  it  would  be  built 
to  serve,  with  high-cost  power. 

In  1975.  the  average  wholesale  cost  of 


Dickey-Lincoln  baseload  and  peaking 
power  would  be  not  less  than  1.67  cents 
a  kilowatt-hour,  according  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee investigative  staff. 

In  1965,  the  average  wholesale  cost  of 
power  to  the  municipal  utility  systems  of 
Massachusetts  was  1.33  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  Due  to  wholesale  rate  reductions 
effected  since  then  it  is  less  today,  and  it 
is  scheduled  to  go  even  lower  by  1975, 
according  to  the  FPC  national  power 
survey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that — notwithstanding  it 
would  have  a  powerplant  efficiency  index 
of  mmus  60  percent — it  has  been  as- 
serted that  Dickey-Lincoln  could  serve 
as  a  so-called  yardstick  for  New  England 
power  costs.  I  must  point  out  that,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  presiding  ex- 
aminer in  the  western  Massachusetts 
license  proceedings,  the  cost  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  peaking  power  would  exceed  the 
cost  of  providing  equivalent  power  by 
private  industry's  new.  taxpaying  facili- 
ties in  New  England  by  more  than  34 
percent.  A  powerplant  that  represents  an 
annual  overcharge  of  more  than  34  per- 
cent is  not  southern  New  England's  idea 
of  a  yardstick  for  its  power  costs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Joint  reso- 
luUon  of  October  5.  1967  ( Public  Law  90- 1 02 ) , 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "October 
23.  1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•No- 
vember 23.  1967". 

AMENDMENT  OFFSRED   BY    MR.    JOCtSON 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.!  One  himdred  and 
sixty-five  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joeuson  :  Strike 
out  everything  after  the  first  paragraph  and 
add  the  following  after  the  first  paragraph: 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  within 
60  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  resolution 
submit  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentrttlves  a  list  of  federal  expenditures  or 
obligations  of  expenditures  In  the  congres- 
Blonal  district  represented  by  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year. 

"Such  lists  shall  Include  salaries  of  Federal 
employees,  public  contracts,  public  works, 
and  grants  or  loans  of  Federal  moneys  wheth- 
er given  directly  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  through  an  agency  or  department  of 
a  State,  and  all  other  sources  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures or  obligation  E-ch  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  within  30  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  list  submit  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
m'tr,?e  a  list  of  recommended  elimination  or 
reduction  of  Federal  spending  in  the  con- 
gressional district  represented  by  him  or  her. 


such  list  of  recommendations  of  reduction  or 
elimination  not  to  be  less  ihan  5  percent  of 
all  Federal  spending  or  obligation  of  Federal 
spending  in  such  congressional  district  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
joint  resolution.  It  would  impose  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  would  require  reports  of  committees 
which  are  not  now  required.  It  calls  for 
action  which  goes  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  joint  resolution,  which  pro- 
poses to  curtail  rather  than  to  expand 
Government  activities.  I  insist  upon  my 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  I  do  wish  to  be 
heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  directed  at  the  reduction 
of  expenditures  in  each  congressional 
district  to  the  tune  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  in  each  district  As  I 
understand  the  resolution  under  consid- 
eration, its  purpose  is  to  reduce  spending 
by  5  percent.  My  amendment  would 
merely  establish  a  different  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  purpose.  Therefore.  I 
submit  that  the  amendment  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Reading  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the 
amendment  includes  a  directive  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  provides  for 
an  investigation  by  Members  of  the 
House  and  a  review  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  Chair  thinks  the 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  are  well  taken.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  disturbed  and 
unhappy  really  that  the  amendment  of 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague  was  not 
considered  germane,  because  I  thought 
it  just  about  as  effective  and  germane 
as  the  Bow  amendment,  which  I  under- 
stand is  going  to  be  coming  up  later  for 
us  to  vote  on. 

If  po.ssible.  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  good  friend  from  Massachusett.s 
[Mr.  CoNTEl  and  ask  if  he  will  answer 
a  question  for  me.  I  was  following  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment very  carefully.  Knowing  him  to  be 
the  expert  he  is.  and  the  devoted  and 
conscientious  Congressman  and  legisla- 
tor that  he  Is.  I  heard  him  point  out  what 
would  happen  under  the  resolution. 

I  put  to  him  this  question :  What  would 
happen  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
under  the  Bow  amendment? 

I  presume  amendments  are  going  to  be 
offered  today  to  exempt  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  so  on.  The  question  I  would  put 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  and  very 
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good  friend  and  neightxjr  Is:  What  would 
happen  under  the  Bow  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Bow  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  argument  I  was 
directing  against  the  Mahon  amend- 
ment. The  Mahon  amendment  specifi- 
cally says  all  these  agencies  must  absorb 
the  pay  raise.  Therefore,  I  had  some- 
thing to  work  with.  The  Bow  amendment 
cuts  dowTi  expenditures  by  $5  billion, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  where  he  will  apply  that 
limitation. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question? 

Mr.  CONTE.  He  has  $5  billion  more 
than  he  did  last  year 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question  for  me?  I  think  the 
figure  has  been  verj'  well  established 
that,  after  taking  out  the  exempt  fea- 
tures of  the  Bow  amendment,  we  have 
basically  S21  billion  to  work  with. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  S31  billion. 

Mr  RESNICK.  No  After  taking  out 
the  exemptions  for  the  Defense  Depait- 
ment  and  social  security,  and  .so  on.  I 
belie'  e  we  have  $21  billion.  There  is  59 
billion  of  the  $21  billion  which  is  in  Fed- 
eral salaries.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  can 
enlighten  me.  because  the  author  of  the 
B-)w  amendment  has  not  enlightened  me. 
nor  has  anyone  else,  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  wjuld  ask;  Where  is  this  $5  billion 
going  to  come  from?  If  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  says  it  cannot  come 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
says  it  cannot  come  from  veterans  af- 
fairs, and  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
pentleman  from  Mississippi  does  not 
want  it  to  come  from  Agriculture.  I 
\v,3uld  like  to  know  where  the  $5  billion 
is  going  to  be  cut  from? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  President  may  cut  it 
out  of  the  space  program  or  out  of  the 
agricultural  program.  We  can  save  a  lot 
of  money  in  the  Agriculture  Department, 
where  we  have  more  employees  than  we 
have  farmers  in  the  United  States,  or 
there  are  many  other  programs  where  it 
could  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one 
specific  place  where  $5  billion  is  going  to 
come  from. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  gave  the  gentle- 
man one. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  think  the  Republican 
Party  is  evading  it.5  responsibility.  The 
Republicans  say  they  want  to  cut  $5  bil- 
lion but  they  will  not  say  where.  When  a 
suggestion  is  made  that  we  will  take  it 
out  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  everj-- 
body  says  no.  It  cannot  come  out  of  vet- 
erans affairs  or  public  works.  Maybe 
there  is  some  part  of  the  Government  I 
do  not  know  about.  Surely  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  must  have  some  idea  where 
this  $5  billion  is  going  to  come  from. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
directed  my  remarks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  did  not  disagree  with  him 
in  regard  to  his  argument  on  research 
and  development,  which  I  believe 
amounts  to  $1.7  billion. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 


stick  to  the  point.  I  am  asking  a  verj- 
simple  question.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  please  tell  me  where  S5 
billion  is  going  to  come  from? 

Mr.  CONTE  If  the  gentleman  will  give 
me  the  opportunity,  I  will,  I  say  $1.7  bil- 
lion on  research  and  development,  and 
maybe  the  rest  out  of  Space  and  Agri- 
culture, et  cetera.  Cut  out  all  the  sub- 
sidies. I  realize  that  this  may  eliminate 
the  gentleman  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, but  it  may  be  a  godsend  to  him. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  sure  if  the  entire 
agricultural  program  was  discontinued, 
my  district  would  not  lose  a  dime,  be- 
cause we  do  not  get  any  subsidies  in  my 
district. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  in  all  honesty 
and  sincerity,  that  never  once  has  any- 
body on  the  Republican  side  said  where 
the  $5  billion  is  going  to  come  from. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 

"That  the  Joint  resolution  of  October  5. 
1967  (Public  Law  90-102) .  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  23,  1987'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'November  23.  1967'." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment would  present  the  House  with  a 
simple  continuing  resolution,  extending 
the  current  resolution  from  tlie  expira- 
tion date  of  October  23  until  November 
23.  1967.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  what 
we  should  be  doing  in  the  House  today. 
We  should  have  before  us  only  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  those  agencies  for 
which  appropriation  bills  have  not  been 
signed  into  law. 

I  have  been  dismayed  over  the  past 
month  at  the  spectacle  the  House  has 
been  making.  I  am  dismayed  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  before  us  this  afternoon 
a  resolution  which  would  cut  by  5  per- 
cent the  cost  of  civilian  {personnel  in  all 
executive  agencies,  which  would  require 
the  absorption  of  the  4 la-percent  pay 
raise,  which  would  reduce  research  and 
development  by  10  percent  without  any 
evaluation  of  priorities,  and  which  would 
go  to  the  ver>-  heart  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Great  Society,  by  cutting  that  program 
back  to  a  rate  that  would  be  provided  by 
an  appropriation  of  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  for  a  simple  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  30  days.  I  am  not 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  but  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  not.  I  would  hope  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  would  put 
aside  the  debate  in  which  w-e  are  en- 
gaged and  vote  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Before  we  vote,  let  me  use  the  balance 
of  my  time.  It  appears  as  though  the 
specter  of  a  large  deficit  has  impaired 


our  sense  of  responsibility  and  liberated 
a  primitive  urge  to  destroy  Federal  pro- 
grams and  disrupt  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. Our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  with  whom 
I  do  not  always  agree,  was  quoted  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  as  say- 
ing. "The  House  has  lost  its  head." 

If  anything,  this  is  an  imderstatement. 
The  resolution  before  us  is  the  latest 
step  in  an  alarming  sequence  of  events 
which  are  slowly  undoing  the  hard- 
fought  legislative  gams  of  the  past  7 
years.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have 
given  it  the  serious  consideration  it 
warrants. 

Under  section  3  agency  payrolls  are 
limited  to  95  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  estimates.  Furthermore, 
imder  section  4  agencies  are  required  to 
absorb  the  4 '2-percent  pay  increase — 6 
percent  for  postal  workers — internally 
by  cutting  back  personnel.  On  the  sur- 
face this  looks  like  a  total  personnel  cut- 
back of  9' 2  percent,  which  would  be 
damaging  enough.  However,  according  to 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  far  more  serious. 
Time  is  required  to  survey  departments 
to  determine  where  the  cuts  should  be 
made. 

In  addition,  employees  must  be  given 
30  days'  notice,  and  payrolls  must  cover 
terminal  leave  and  severance  pay.  It  is 
anticipated  that  those  terminated  will  be 
on  the  payroll  until  March  1.  Therefore, 
the  impact  of  the  5-perrent  reduction 
would  occur  in  the  last  4  months.  The 
percentage  payroll  reduction  would  have 
to  be  prorated  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1968 
and  telescoped  in  the  last  4  months  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Thus,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  effects  of  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
an  agency  would  have  to  reduce  Its  pay- 
roll by  24  percent.  This  can  hardly  be 
met  by  not  filling  vacancies. 

Let  us  look  at  a  hypothetical  case.  As- 
sume: 

First.  Payroll  of  $1,000,000  per  month 
for  2,000  employees  at  average  salary  of 
$6,000  per  annum: 

Second.  No  change  from  1967  to  1968: 
now  at  $1,000,000  per  month  level: 

Third.  Average  terminal  leave  for  em- 
ployees who  would  be  separated  of  21 
days; 

Fourth.  Severance  pay  equal  to  anoth- 
er month's  pay: 

Fifth.  It  takes  40  days  from  October 
23  to  determine  who  to  fire  and  for 
RIFs; 

Sixth.  Thirty  days'  notice  of  termina- 
tion; 

Seventh.  Employment  severance  ac- 
tually begin  January  1 : 

Eighth.  Five-percent  cut  in  personal 
service  obligations :  and 

Ninth.  Absorption  of  the  4.5-percent 
pay  increase  from  October  1. 

Then  it  would  require  24 -percent  re- 
duction in  payroll  or  480  employees  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  $960,000.  the 
amount  of  reduction  required  by  .sections 
3  and  4. 

The  effects  of  a  cutback  of  this  mag- 
nitude are  very  damaging.  For  instance. 
a  5 -percent  cut  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  payroll,  or  $44  million,  would  re- 
sult in  reduced  revenue  collections  of  be- 
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tween  $600  million  and  $1.3  billion,  de- 
pending on  the  way  personnel  cuts  are 
made. 

A  5-percent  cut  in  the  Cxistoms  Bureau 
payroll  amounting  to  $6.7  million  will  in- 
volve estimated  revenue  losses  of  $100 
million  to  $250  million,  not  to  mention 
such  side  effects  as  an  unknown  amount 
of  increase  in  smuggling  of  drugs  into 
the  country. 

The  Post  OflSce  has  reported  that  it 
may  have  to  suspend  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  deliveries  and  some  first- 
class  deliveries  on  Saturdays. 

I  do  not  point  this  out  to  suggest  that 
the  Post  OfHce,  Customs  Bureau,  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  be  exempted 
from  these  provisions,  but  to  illustrate 
how  ill  considered  the  entire  resolution 
is.  Undoubtedly,  other  agencies  and  pub- 
lic services  would  suffer  as  well. 

The  President  has  said  repeatedly  that 
we  can  afford  both  guns  and  butter.  Now. 
the  rising  cost  of  war  has  raised  the 
political  price  tag  on  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  the  House  seems  quite  pre- 
pared to  opt  for  guns  without  any  serious 
debate  on  priorities.  The  threat  of  a  $29 
billion  deficit  is  somehow  seen  as  an 
eternal  given,  and  few  of  us  are  pausing 
to  consider  how  it  got  there.  It  is  ironical 
that  the  President  has  structured  the 
situation  so  that  Congress  sees  it  as  a 
choice  between  a  tax  increase  and  cuts 
in  domestic  programs.  As  a  result,  the 
administration  has  set  the  stage  for  the 
gutting  of  its  own  domestic  programs. 

In  sulopting  this  resolution,  we  would 
be  continuing  the  process  of  making 
grave  decisions  on  national  priorities  by 
default.  The  Vietnam  war  bears  principal 
responsibility  for  a  deficit  which  may 
approach  $29  billion.  This  may  or  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  economy.  But.  virtu- 
ally without  substantive  debate,  the 
House  is  deciding  that  the  continued 
escalation  of  the  war  is  worth  the 
destruction  of  the  critical  domestic  pro- 
grams of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations,  that  it  is  worth  wreak- 
ing havoc  on  Federal  agencies  by  com- 
pelling a  25-percent  cut  in  payroll.  The 
House  is  also  apparently  deciding  that 
this  course  is  preferable  to  a  tax  Increase 
or  tax  reform. 

The  deficit  has  simply  provided  the 
excuse.  The  antipoverty  program,  the 
symbol  of  President  Johnson's  domestic 
program,  has  been  the  object  of  attack 
as  a  result  of  the  balance  of  these  politi- 
cal forces. 

On  September  26  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  receipt  of  any  funds  by 
agencies  administered  or  in  any  part 
fimded  or  contracted  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Last  week  OEO  was  excluded  from  the 
civil  service  pay  increase.  And  now.  un- 
der House  Joint  Resolution  888.  the  pov- 
erty program  is  again  singled  out  for 
special  treatment.  Its  annual  rate  of  ex- 
penditure would  be  limited  to  $1.4  billion 
for  the  interim  period,  or  15  percent  be- 
low the  fiscal  year  1967  appropriation. 

If  this  reduction  were  carried  over  into 
OEO's  entire  1968  budget,  it  would  result 
in  the  reduction  of  55.000  summer  jobs 


for  needy  youths,  the  reduction  of  in- 
school  assistance  to  another  40.000  needy 
students,  and  the  reduction  of  training 
programs  for  15.000  school  dropouts. 
Further.  95.700  poor  adults  would  be 
denied  job  training.  The  Job  Corps  would 
be  cut  by  17.000  enrollees.  Twenty-two 
thousand  persons  on  the  welfare  rolls 
would  be  denied  job  training  for  produc- 
tive employment.  Headstart  would  be  re- 
duced by  18  percent;  Upward  Bound  by 
31  percent;  local  health  by  42  percent; 
and  legal  services  by  20  percent. 

If  reductions  are  to  be  made,  decisions 
should  not  be  reached  without  a  full  un- 
derstEinding  of  the  substantive  programs 
which  will  suffer,  and  not  through  ill- 
considered  budget  slashing. 

The  report  which  accompanies  House 
Joint  Resolution  888  points  out  that 
House  floor  action  has  already  cut  ad- 
ministration budget  requests  by  some  $3.8 
billion,  including  $689  million  in  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  $167  mil- 
lion from  Health  and  Education.  This  is 
over  and  above  administration  reduc- 
tions from  fiscal  year  1968  authorized 
levels  totaling  $4.45  billion,  of  which 
over  70  percent  is  in  the  critical  domestic 
areas  of  Health,  Education,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Development. 

In  summary,  we  have  already  had 
budget  reductions  of  over  $8  billion. 

Our  cities,  our  education,  our  health 
needs  have  already  been  shortchanged. 
While  these  vital  programs  are  meeting 
a  slow  death  by  strangulation,  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill,  which  increased 
spending  by  $1.3  billion  over  last  year's 
level,  sailed  through  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 3  by  a  vote  of  377  to  33. 

In  the  name  of  fiscal  caution  the  entire 
fabric  of  enlightened  congressional  at- 
titude toward  Federal  responsibilities  in 
social  legislation  .seems  to  be  unraveling, 
with  no  end  in  sight.  This.  too.  is  ap- 
peasement. And  the  administration  is  the 
unhappy  captive  of  its  own  ploy. 

House  Joint  Resolution  888  would  set 
extremely  dangerous  precedents  for  the 
destruction  of  hard-fought  programs 
through  the  back  door.  It  would  impose 
drastic  administrative  biirdens.  It  would 
cut  out  vital  services. 

A  great  deal  more  reflection  and  con- 
sideration of  the  substantive  issues  at 
hand,  consideration  of  national  priorities 
and  the  true  national  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  must  precede  such  a  drastic  step. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment  which 
provides  a  simple  continuing  resolution 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks   at    this    point    in    the    Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan!  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment.  I  believe  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  springing  into  the  mouth  of 
defeat  to  avoid  being  gobbled  up. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  which  I  un- 
derstand is  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  would  destroy 


or  seriously  Impair  the  progress  that  this 
Congress  has  made  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  decay  in  our  cities,  of  crime  in 
the  streets,  of  poverty,  educational  dis- 
advantage, and  discrimination,  and  of  air 
and  water  pollution. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  limitations 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations upon  the  extentlon  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  October  5,  1967,  Public  Law 
90-102.  by  Hou.'^e  Joint  Resolution  888 
seems  to  me  voluntarily  to  embrace  de- 
feat in  anticipation  of  having  the  Bow 
amendment  force  defeat  upon  us. 

I  am  for  a  frugal  and  efficient  govern- 
ment, but  I  am  not  for  our  Government 
crippling  itself  to  prove  its  frugality.  Ap- 
propriations must  be  considered  and  rec- 
ommended deliberately;  and,  when  the 
House  acts  upon  them,  it  should  cut  only 
with  precision  and  intelligence. 

I  do  not  sense  deliberation,  precision, 
nor  true  economy  in  either  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  888,  nor  in  the  Bow  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  I  would  return  to  the 
previous  deliberate,  precise,  and  frugal 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  of  Congress.  Such  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Ryan  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Ryan  1 . 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ryan  and 
Mr.  Bow. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  107.  noes 
125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  During  the  period  beglntiSng  with 
the  date  of  approvsl  hereof  and  ending  No- 
vember 23,  1967.  no  execvRlve  department 
agency,  corporation,  or  other  organlzatlon.il 
unit  shall  make  any  obligation  for  any  new 
construction,  research,  demonetratlon.  train- 
ing, service,  or  similar  project  or  activity  not 
directly  related  to  the  current  military  ef- 
fort lii  Southeast  Asia  unless  It  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  such  department 
agency,  corporation,  or  other  unit,  under 
such  overall  guidelines  as  the  President  in 
his  discretion  may  prescribe,  that  the  pn  ]- 
ect  or  activity  requires  obligations  beyond 
administrative  control,  or  Involves  the 
safety  of  human  life  or  the  protection  of 
property,  or  involves  the  Immediate  welfare 
of  Individuals  In  cases  where  an  appropru?- 
tlon  has  been  made  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  payment  of.  or  contribution? 
toward,  sums  which  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  Individuals  either  In  specific  amount? 
fixed  by  law  or  In  accordance  with  formulae 
pre'crlijed  by  law  No  such  department 
agency,  corporation,  or  unit  shall  make  any 
obligation  otherwise  permissible  for  pro- 
curement of  any  goods  or  nonpersonal  serv- 
ices that  can.  wlthotit  Impairing  the  na- 
tional defense  or  welfare,  be  postponed  dur- 
ing such  period.  No  additional  civilian  per- 
sonnel (or  contract  personnel  In  substitu- 
tion therefor)  shall  be  employed  during  such 
period  unless  It  is  determined  by  the  head 
of  any  depe  .ment.  agency,  corporation,  or 
unit  that  It  is  necessary,  within  the  limits 
of  funds  otherwise  available,  to  do  so  In  con- 
nection with  the  current  military  effort  in 
Southeast   Asia,   the   safety   of   human   life. 


the  protection  of  property,  or  for  statutory 
positions  the  exact  number  of  which  is  fixed 
by  law. 

Sec.  3  Funds  available  or  becoming  avail- 
able to  the  several  executive  departments, 
agencies,  corporations,  and  other  organiza- 
tional units  for  obligation  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel compensation  and  benefits  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  (other  than  those  relating 
to  retired  personnel,  those  directly  relating 
to  the  current  military  effort  in  Southeast 
,\sla.  those  involving  the  safety  of  human 
life  or  the  protection  of  property,  or  for 
statutory  positions  the  exact  number  of 
which  is  fixed  by  lawi  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  such  puTfKDses  beyond  95  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor  In  the 
budget  for  1968  (H.  Doc.  15)  as  amended. 
Reductions  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  on  an  individual  appropria- 
tion or  fund  basis  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable extent  without  impairing  essential 
functions,  and  such  reductions  shall  not  be 
offset  by  substitution  of  contract  per- 
sonnel. Amounts  withheld  from  obligation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
are  hereby  rescinded  and  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury,  and  amounts  so  withheld 
from  obligation  under  corporate  funds  are 
hereby  rescinded  and  shall  revert  to  the 
source  from  which  derived. 

AMFNDMENT    OFTEREC    BY    MR.    SIKES 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Sikes:  On  page 
2,  line  24,  after  "the".  Insert:  "legislative 
(except  Items  pertaining  to  the  Senate)  and 
Judicial  branches  and  the". 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  four  amendments  which  are  inter- 
locking and  which  apply  to  exactly  the 
same  subject,  that  the  remaining  three 
amendments  be  reported  and  that  the 
a:nendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes:  On 
page  3,  line  20.  strike  out  "branch"  and  In- 
sert: ".  legislative  (except  items  pertaining 
to  the  Senate)    and  judicial  branches". 

On  page  4.  line  8.  after  •the",  insert:  "leg- 
!s;,itlve  (except  pertaining  to  the  Senate) 
and  Judicial  branches  and  the". 

And  add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec  7  The  rale  of  pay  of  no  Individual 
employee  shall  be  reduced  by  the  operation 
of  this  resolution," 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee I  support  the  Mahon  resolution. 
However,  in  addition — very  simply  and 
vei-y  briefly — I  am  seeking  to  say  to  the 
Nation  that  the  House  is  willing  to  take 
the  same  medicine  It  wants  to  admini-ster 
to  other  Government  agencies.  The  per- 
fecting amendments  which  I  have  of- 
fered are  intended  to  subject  the  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches  to  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  described  for  the 
executive,  and  for  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  amendments  will  do  no  more 
and  no  less.  The  amendments  would  in- 
clude the  House,  the  Judiciary.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Under  the  usual  rule  of  comity  items 
pertaining   to   the   Senate    are   not  in- 


cluded. They  will  have  to  sweep  around 
their  own  door. 

Under  the  resolution  as  introduced, 
Cabinet  officers,  agency  heads,  et  cetera, 
are  generally  exempted  by  the  language 
"or  for  statutory  positions,  the  exact 
number  of  which  is  fixed  by  law."  This 
existing  phrase  would  protect  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  members  of  the 
Judiciary. 

Now.  the  new  section  7  which  I  pro- 
pose, should  be  clear  on  its  face  that  it  is 
primarily  designed  to  accommodate  indi- 
viduals whose  pay  is  provided  by  small 
line  appropriations,  such  as  the  Speak- 
er's Office,  the  Chaplain,  et  cetera. 

As  I  intend  the  language  to  read,  it 
would  also  insure  that  the  rate  of  pay  of 
no  individual  employee  of  a  Member 
would  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the 
resolution  itself.  In  those  cases  where  a 
Member  is  using  the  full  amount  of  his 
clerk  hire  it  is  intended  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  lake  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  employees,  or  in  the 
amount  of  clerk  hire,  provided  someone 
in  position,  such  as  the  Disbursing  Clerk, 
would  assess  the  reduction  against 
the  total  appropriation,  offsetting  against 
the  total  reduction  the  savings  resulting 
from  unused  clerk  hire  on  the  part  of 
Members  who  do  not  utilize  the  full 
authorization. 

This  will  not  be  popular  in  some  quar- 
ters. I  am  simply  leaning  over  backwards 
in  an  effort  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  believe 
the  House  can  in  good  grace  exempt 
itself  from  the  restrictions  on  spending 
that  we  propose  for  others,  nor  do  I 
see  any  justification  for  exempting  the 
judiciary. 

I  would  call  attention  that  there  is  a 
saving  clause  in  the  resolution  itself,  in 
the  Mahon  resolution,  which  I  quote,  on 
page  3,  line  9: 

Reductions  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  on  an  Individual  appropriation 
or  fund  basis  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  without  Impairing  essential  functions. 

This  would  deal  with  emergency  situa- 
tions and  I  think  provides  the  necessary 
protection. 

I  trust  the  amendments  will  be  ac- 
cepted 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  I  assure  him  that  I  am 
in  full  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  will  say  further  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  see  that  our  committee  makes 
rescissions  in  line  with  the  provisions  of 
your  amendment,  if  it  prevails — and  even 
if  it  does  not  prevail 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's support. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  a  member  of  the  committee 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment   of   my   colleague,   the   dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Florida.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  most  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  now  before  us. 

As  we  have  now  recognized,  there  is 
a  substantial  need  for  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures in  all  phases  of  Government 
as  the  resolution  provides.  It  follows  that 
certainly  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
judicial  branch  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  very  same  provisions. 

This  is  really  the  minimum  contribu- 
tion that  we,  as  a  legislative  body,  can 
make  in  view  of  the  demands  that  are 
placed  upon  the  budget  of  this  Nation.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  set  the  kind  of 
an  example  that  we  expect  other  depart- 
ments of  Government  to  follow.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  there  are  many 
frills  that  we  could  well  do  without. 

Now  is  surely  the  time  to  let  the  Na- 
tion know,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  ready  aiid  willing  to  tighten  its 
belt  in  the  best  economic  interest  of  the 
Nation  and  the  taxpayers.  American  boys 
are  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  way  of  life  and  it  behooves 
us  as  a  legislative  body  to  make  what- 
ever economic  contribution  we  can.  I 
know  that  it  is  alarming  to  recognize  that 
we  no  longer  tan  afford  all  of  the  serv- 
ices that  now  exist,  but  that  is  what  the 
budget  situation  demands.  The  spending 
spree  is  over  and  its  time  that  the  House 
should  recognize  it.  It  is  the  generous 
spending  of  Congress  for  both  war  and 
domestic  programs  that  has  led  to  the 
excessive  deficit  of  $26  to  $30  billion.  We 
now  ought  to  be  just  as  anxious  to  prac- 
tice prudence  as  we  are  demanding  other 
departments  of  Government  to  do. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  some  questions  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  this. 

As  I  imderstand  his  amendment,  if  a 
person  is  using  the  full  amount  of  their 
clerk  hire,  they  will  not  be  cut  at  all;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  SIKES.  This  Is  my  intention,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  insure  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  state- 
ment, if  someone  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
such  as  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  will 
credit  the  clerk  hire  accoimt  with  the 
'onexpended  funds  in  the  accounts  of 
those  Members  who  do  not  use  all  of 
their  clerk  hire,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  any  Member  to  take  a  reduction. 
If  this  were  not  done,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Members  who  use  all  their  clerk 
hire  to  take  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  employees  or  to  cut  salaries. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  if  everybody  were  us- 
ing the  full  amount,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  cut;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
up  to  the  Member  himself  whether  he 
would  cut  salaries  of  individuals — or  to 
cut  the  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  In 
my  case  I  have  three  fewer  than  I  am 
allowed.  So  you  are  going  to  take  the 
money  that  I  am  not  using  and  apply  it 
to  sometxxly  else  so  that  somebody  else 
can  continue  their  full  amount;  is  that 
it? 
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Mr  SIKES.  We  are  assuming  that  each 
Member  is  using  the  number  of  em- 
ployees that  is  required  for  the  proper 
operation  of  his  office. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  whole  thing  is  about 
as  phoney  as  a  Confederate  S3  bill.  If  it 
passes.  I  am  going  to  put  three  more  peo- 
ple on  the  payroll  in  the  morning — be- 
fore the  Senate  acts  and  it  can  become 
law. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  his  own 
judge  of  the  requirements'  of  his  office. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strilie  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  reserved  on 
this  in  committee.  I  think  almost  every- 
one here  is  in  agreement  that  the  same 
principle  that  we  seek  to  apply  to  the 
executive  branch  should  apply  to  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  judicial 
branch  as  well. 

The  situation  described  in  remarks 
just  made  relating  to  the  clerk  hire  rule 
can  be  easily  handled  by  the  Clerk  be- 
cause the  percentage  limitation  applies 
to  the  aggregate  clerk-hire  base  for  all 
435  Members  as  a  group.  If  enough  Mem- 
bers have  enough  slack  to  equal  5  per- 
cent of  the  group  figure  no  changes  will 
be  needed.  Of  course,  if  Members  all 
fill  their  clerk-hire  allowance  before 
passage,  then  we  will  be  subject  to  a  5- 
percent  reduction  the  same  as  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  my  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  make  this 
statement  in  order  to  make  some  legisla- 
tive history.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Slkes  amendment  is  to  en- 
able all  Members  who  use  all  of  their 
clerk-hire  allowance  to  continue  to  use 
their  clerk  hire,  if  they  need  to  do  so, 
and  Members  who  do  not  use  all  their 
clerk  hire  at  the  moment  will  not  be  re- 
stricted in  using  their  clerk  hire? 

But  if  there  are  funds  left  in  the  ac- 
count for  the  pajTnent  of  clerk  hire,  I 
understand  the  Sikes  amendment  would 
provide  a  5-percent  reduction  in  those 
funds.  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  fMr  SncEsl  has  offered  the 
amendment  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  any  em- 
ployee on  "the  Hill,"  as  we  would  not 
make  any  reduction  in  the  pay  of  any 
other  employee  in  the  Gtovernment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  correct.  If  there 
is  a  5-percent  slack  in  the  aggregate 
clerk-hire  payrolls  of  Members  at  the 
time  the  amendment  becomes  applica- 
ble, due  to  the  fact  that  Members  have 
not  used  all  of  their  payroll  allowances, 
then  the  amendment  would  simply  cut 
available  base  by  5  percent.  For  practical 
purposes  this  would  have  no  tangible  ef- 
fect except  as  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  ba.se  available  for  future  commifment. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  re.solutlon  would 
apply  to  the  executive  branch  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

However,  if  every  Member  goes  out 
after  this  discussion  today  and  employs 
up  to  his  full  allowance,  the  5-percent 
reduction,  according  to  the  amendment, 


win  of  course  then  have  to  be  applied 
by  the  Clerk  across  the  board  to  all 
Members.  I  think  It  is  important  that 
this  be  understood  in  view  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
a  Member  does  not  use  all  of  his  clerk- 
hire  funds,  they  go  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury anyhow? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  correct.  They 
are  simply  a  credit  unused  for  each 
monthly  period. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  trying  to  prove,  since  all 
the  money  goes  back,  not  merely  5  per- 
cent. The  whole  sum  you  have  not  spent 
goes  back  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  At  the  end  of  each 
month.  What  is  sought  to  be  done,  as  I 
understand  the  pending  amendment,  is 
to  in  effect  rescind  or  reduce  the  aggre- 
gate clerk  hire  available  to  members  by 
5  percent,  but  if  this  percentage  is  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  enactment  by  virtue 
of  unutilized  clerk-hire  base  then  nobody 
is  adversely  affected  except  in  terms  of 
ability  to  commit  these  funds  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  thing  I  object  to  is 
that  I  have  already  tried  not  to  use  any 
more  clerk  hire  funds  than  I  need.  I  ob- 
ject to  being  made  the  goat  by  some 
Members  who  would  like  to  get  them- 
selves on  record  but  who  in  the  mean- 
time have  been  using  all  of  their  clerk- 
hire  funds. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
being  made  the  goat  at  all.  The  amend- 
ment would  apply  the  same  rule  that  the 
resolution  would  apply  to  the  downtown 
agencies.  You.  individually,  are  not  being 
made  the  goat  at  all.  Should  every 
Member  proceed  to  commit  all  his  clerk 
hire  funds  then  the  limitation  would  ap- 
ply across  the  board.  The  fact  that  you 
have  not  seen  fit  to  use  all  your  individ- 
ual funds,  and  some  other  Members  have 
not  used  their  funds,  for  you  to  say  that 
since  the  cut  will  be  made,  therefore  we 
should  use  all  the  money  available,  would 
not  help,  as  I  see  it,  because  the  cut 
would  then  have  to  be  made  across  the 
board. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  am  going  to  put  them  on 
because  these  fellows  who  are  using  all 
their  funds  ought  to  sacrifice  a  little  bit, 
too.  and  do  something  besides  talk. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  to  clarify  the 
situation  confronting  the  House.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  would  not  toler- 
ate and.  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 


I  would  not  tolerate  any  reduction  in  any 
Member's  clerk-hire  funds  that  the 
Member  requires  for  the  operation  of  his 
office,  whether  he  is  at  the  moment  using 
all  of  his  clerk-hire  funds  or  not.  If 
there  are  funds  remaining  after  Mem- 
bers have  used  all  the  clerk  hire  they 
desire  within  the  limit  of  what  the  law 
allows,  the  cut  of  5  percent  would  be 
made  from  those  funds. 

The  purpose  of  the  Sikes  amendment 
and  its  principal  objects  are  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  has  a  budget  of 
some  $52  million,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  other  agencies  in  the  legislative 
branch  where  there  are  more  employees, 
and  appropriations  in  larger  sums,  from 
which  reductions  can  be  made. 

We  would  cut  no  one's  pay  and  deny 
no  Member  the  right  to  employ  from 
funds  he  may  not  be  presently  using. 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  would  ac- 
cept this  interpretation  and  let  us  get 
on  with  the  issues  before  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guLshed  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Do  not  the  funds  that 
are  not  used  by  Members  for  clerk  hire  go 
back  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  do. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  is  the  use  of  ap- 
plying this  amendment  to  the  funds  of 
Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  amendment  would 
also  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  legislative 
branch,  which  includes  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  a  Member  is  not  using 
all  of  his  funds — and  I  would  say  that  a 
big  percentage  of  the  Members  do  not, 
or  at  least  do  not  use  them  all  the  time — 
if  you  would  cut  them  5  percent,  does 
that  mean  that  next  month  when  he 
puts  on  an  employee  that  he  can  put  on 
the  full  amount  of  his  base  or  5  percent 
less  than  the  full  amount? 

Mr.  MAHON.  He  could  use  the  entire 
base.  That  would  be  my  interpretation  of 
the  amendment.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  cover  the  legislative 
branch  as  best  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  ALBERT  It  seems  to  me  this  needs 
some  working  on. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  give  a  little  Illustration  of  how 
we  are  legislating  in  the  dark.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  ficures  as  to  how 
much  has  lapsed  from  the  legislative 
branch  already? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  do  not  have  those 
figures  immediately  available. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  do  not  know.  I  have 
griven  back  a  great  deal,  and  so  have 
many  other  Members.  It  is  probably  .5 
percent. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  this 
resolution  will  work  on  the  State  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  would  have  to  lay  off 
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800  employees,  which  they  could  prob- 
ably do  without,  but  at  this  time  of  the 
year  it  will  cost  more  money  to  bring 
them  home  and  give  them  annual  leave, 
and  so  on,  than  we  can  save.  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  the  Bow  amend- 
ment and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  we  would  accept  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment with  the  assurance  that  there  is 
no  provision  that  could  be  interpreted  to 
withdraw  from  a  Member  the  right  to 
hire  what  the  law  now  allows,  or  that  It 
would  cut  the  pay  of  the  people  in  his 
office,  which  would  be  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd. We  are  not  reducing  pay  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  executive  branch 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in  an 
effort— I  might  say  a  very  desperate 
effort— to  understand  it,  particularly  as 
It  might  relate  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  gentleman 
that  the  funds  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  be  reduced  by  5  percent? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  see  no  reason  why  any 
agency  of  the  Government  should  be  ex- 
empt from  this  general  economy  drive 
and  it  would  apply  to  personnel  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  I  trust  the 
gentleman  recognizes  they  should  be  just 
as  careful  about  economy  as  anv  other 
aeency. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  for  the  precise  reason 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  inter- 
ested in  real  economy— in  real  econ- 
omy—that he  opposes  leducing  funds  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  I  know 
of  few  areas  in  this  Government  where 
we  can  invest  dollars  and  produce  more 
,sa\ings  than  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office, 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  utter  foolish- 
ness; to  cut  the  funds  for  the  auditing 
arm  of  the  Congress  at  the  very  time 
when  many  programs  are  as  yet  not  fully 
tried,  as  we  expand  the  military  activi- 
ties, as  we  move  all  around  the  world  in- 
volving this  Nation's  interests,  that  we 
cut  off  a  part  of  the  effective  auditing 
arm  of  this  Congress.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  tragic  error,  and  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son—forgetting the  legerdemain  that 
Roes  on  in  this  supposed  reduction  of  our 
own  forces— if  for  no  other  reason— than 
to  preserve  the  forces  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  I  think  this  amendment 
merits  a  resounding  defeat 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr,  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes] 
If  he  would  also  like  to  apply  this  to  the 
mihtary  employees,  civilian  and  uni- 
formed? If  not,  why  not?  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  boys  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
talking  about  the  boys  in  the  plush  chairs 
over  In  the  Pentagon, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairmian,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wishes  a  response,  will  he  yield 
to  me  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  respond,  and  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mahon  resolution  applies  to 
civilian  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  exempting  only  those  who  are 
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directly  associated  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr,  Chairman,  how 
many  of  the  military  in  the  Pentagon 
are  directly  associated  with  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  how  many  are  not? 
Is  there  any  way  in  the  world  of  deter- 
mining who  are  not  directly  involved? 

Mr.  SIKES,  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield, 
that  information  can  not  be  definitely 
determined  at  this  lime,  but  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  the  great  majority 
of  civilian  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  not  directly  associated 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  include  them. 

Mr.  SIKES.  My  amendment  does  not. 
They  already  are  included  in  the  Mahon 
resolution.  Those  civilians  not  directly 
associated  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
hmited  in  the  Mahon  resolution.  They 
are  not  exempted, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  How  many  Members 
are  willing  to  take  a  5-percent  cut  in 
their  own  salary  today?  We  are  getting 
so  holy  on  the  subject  of  economy. 

I  see  about  a  dozen  hands  up.  That  is 
about  par  for  the  course. 

Mr.  SIKES,  The  gentleman  would  get 
a  better  test  if  he  were  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment for  such  a  cut. 

Mr,  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the   motion    offered    by    the   gentleman 
from  Texao  [Mr.  Mahon  1. 
The  mction  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   I  Mr 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  at  least  15  minutes  I  was  on  the 
floor  seeking  recognition,  and  the  Chair 
did  not  recognize  me,  and  I  do  not  like 
it. 

Now  I  want  to  say  this:  for  a  number 
of  years,  and   without   any   advertising 
It  to  gain  acclaim  and  voter  favor.  I 
have  saved  money  for  the  taxpayers  by 
not  using  my  entire  clerk  allowance,  and 
I  intend  to  continue  in  the  ways  that 
satisfy    my    conscience    and    doing    it 
silently  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  do  not 
write  to  my  constituents  and  say.  "Other 
Congressmen  may  do  this,  but  your  Con- 
gressman does  not  "  I  credit  my  col- 
leagues,   all    of    them,    with    the    same 
integrity  with  which  I  in  my  humble  way 
approach  the  performance  of  my  office. 
But  the  proposal  that  I  have  heard 
today  and  that  is  embodied  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  shocking  beyond  be- 
lief. It  is  the  most  brazen  proposal  ever 
made  in  a  legislative  body  to  my  notion. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that:  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Wayne  Hays,  and  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois.  Barratt  O'Hara, 
and  others — I  think  a  great  majority  of 
my  colloacaies — do  not  use  all  their  clerk 
allowance,  those  who  do  use  it  all  can 
benefit  from  the  savings  of   their  col- 
leagues and  still  get  credit  in  the  sun- 
shine of  publicity  for  taking  a  nonexist- 
ent 5-peceni  cut. 

What  do  we  call   that?   It  is  phony 
economy.  For  the  first  time  in  the  many 


jears  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  I  feel  a  sense  of  nausea 
and  shame. 

That  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 

iMr.  TiEKNANl. 

Mr,  TIERNAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr, 

DiNCELL], 

Mr,  DINGELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  warm  affection  for  my  good 
friend  from  Florida.  I  know  he  is  sin- 
cere in  offering  this  amendment,  and  I 
know  it  is  his  desire  to  save  money.  He 
is  a  valuable  Member  of  this  body,  and 
I  am  proud  to  sen-e  with  him. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  this  amendment 
points  up  the  evil  of  what  we  are  doing 
today.  This  bodj-  has  set  up  an  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  is  the  biggest 
committee  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Ostensibly  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
and  busiest. 

We  are  in  an  awful  mess  here  because 
the  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  appro- 
priation bills.  Had  they  done  so,  we 
might  be  able  to  have  a  better  idea  of 
where  the  expenditures  stand.  We  are 
desperately  trying  to  retrieve  control 
over  appropriations,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  not  acted  and  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  continue  the 
day-to-day  expenditures  of  Government 
to  keep  the  Government  going. 

The  way  this  matter  should  be  handled 
is  to  let  the  Senate  finish  acting,  to  con- 
tinue the  appropriations,  to  bring  the 
matter  back  and  then  have  another  look, 
if  the  Appropriations  Committee  wishes 
so  to  do,  to  see  where  economj'  is  to  be 
made  This  would  be  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

To  legislate  in  this  frantic,  hasty, 
careless,  irresponsible  way.  without  hav- 
ing a  full  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  legis- 
lation before  this  body  and  the  impact  of 
the  cuts  upon  the  Government,  is  really 
the  poorest  kind  of  legislation. 

I  recall  as  a  boy  in  the  80th  Congress 
when  they  cut  like  this.  They  cut  off  a 
tremendous  number  of  people  who  were 
Internal  Revenue  Service  employees, 
with  the  result  that  Government  tax 
revenues  dropped  right  out  of  the  bot- 
tom. The  result  of  this  was  that  the  cut.< 
which  wei-e  supposedly  economy  cuts 
wound  up  costing  the  taxpayers  far  more, 
far  more  indeed,  than  the  savings  which 
were  supposed  to  come  from  those  per- 
sonnel cuts.  This  is  an  example  of  what 
we  are  doing  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr,  SncEs]. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   on   a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr,  Sixes  ■  there 
were — ayes  66,  nays  134. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
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AMEJ4DMENTS    OITEJIED    BY    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  two 
amendments  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Steed;  On 
pige  3.  line  6,  Immediately  following  the 
comm.i.  insert  the  following-  "those  involv- 
ing the  protection  of  the  revenues  and  es- 
sential postal  services,":   and 

On  page  3.  line  25.  Immediately  following 
the  comma,  insert  the  following:  "those  In- 
volving the  protection  of  the  revenues  and 
essential  postal  services.". 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  evidently  a  great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  about  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  today,  surely  we 
can  all  sigree  that  in  the  great  activities 
of  our  Federal  Government  there  are 
some  things  we  do  that  are  just  a  lot 
more  important  than  some  other  things 
we  do.  And,  since  the  approach  here  to- 
day is  an  across-the-board  approach,  I 
have  offered  these  amendments  to  ex- 
empt these  two  phases  of  our  Federal 
activities,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
fully  understood  what  this  resolution,  if 
adopted,  would  do  to  these  agencies,  and 
if  it  became  law,  no  one  of  you  would 
want  it  to  apply  to  these  particular 
agencies. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  which  handles  the  budgets  of 
these  two  agencies,  has  already  held 
three  meetings  upon  the  question  of  reci- 
sions.  In  other  words,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  determining  which  recisions 
can  be  made,  and  where  they  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  desire  is  to  give 
these  agencies  involved,  and  to  give  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  opportunity 
to  work  within  the  limits  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  resolution. 

However,  in  the  meantime.  I  think  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
should  remember  this.  This  resolution.  If 
adopted,  will  have  a  double  Impact  upon 
these  very  important  agencies  due  to 
the  fact  that  if  it  is  adopted  it  will  cut 
back  to  the  extent  of  5  percent  upon 
personnel  in  one  section,  and  require  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  absorb  a  6- 
percent  pay  raise  In  the  next  section. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
represents  an  11 -percent  cutback  which 
if  this  resolution  is  adopted  would  im- 
pose upon  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  we  have 
had  our  full  budget  recision  hearings  on 
the  budget  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
They  have  gone  through  approximately 
4  months  of  their  fiscal  year,  as  hfl.<; 
the  Treasury  Department.  Since  this  11- 
percent  cut  would  be  applied  to  the 
remaining  8  months  of  their  budget,  It 
would  have  the  actual  effect  of  bringing 


about  an  1 8-percent  reduction  in  their 
activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment presently  has  716,000  employees, 
which  includes  31.600  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  allowed  them 
in  their  budget  request  this  year.  These 
people  are  already  on  board. 

Therefore,  if  you  apply  this  reduction 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  you  are 
going  to  require  them  to  absorb  this  18- 
percent  cut.  In  other  words,  they  will 
have  to  discharge  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  132,000  postal  employees.  I  can 
assure  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  such  action.  If  followed,  will  wreck 
the  American  E>ostal  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  especially  at 
this  time.  Are  you  going  to  do  this  right 
at  the  time  when  they  are  coming  into 
the  heaviest  portion  of  their  year — com- 
ing into  the  Christmas  season  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  applied  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  they  will  lose 
2.100  additional  employees,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  they  will  have  to  absorb 
this  4.5-percent  pay  raise  as  well  as  the 
proposed  5-percent  cutback,  which  is 
going  to  require  a  $44  million  cut  in  their 
budget.  During  the  remaining  8  months 
of  their  budget  year,  they  will  have  to 
lay  off  7,500  of  their  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  are  compelled 
to  do  this,  they  will  have  to  shut  down 
activities  that  will  cost  this  Government 
this  fiscal  year  an  estimated  $1,295  mil- 
lion in  collections  and  $270  million  of 
this  comes  from  Interest  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  foolish  thing  to  undertake  to  curtail 
the  ability  of  a  revenue  agency  to  bring 
in  some  more  money.  In  other  words,  it 
makes  just  about  as  much  sense  as  a 
farmer  would  make  if  he  ate  his  own 
seed  corn.  We  would  lose  more  money  by 
this  procedure  than  we  are  trying  to 
save. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  would  possibly 
want  these  two  very,  very  important 
agencies  of  this  Government  to  curtail 
their  activities  by  creating  a  situation 
which  this  resolution  would  accomplish, 
if  adopted. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  take  into  account  the  funds  involved 
for  these  particular  agencies  and  realize 
that  they  are  of  great  Importance  and  of 
such  great  importance  that  we  cannot 
afford  these  cutbacks  that  could  better 
be  applied  to  some  other  activities  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
thought  the  Senate  would  buy  this  and 
if  I  thought  that  this  thing  would  pass. 
I  would  be  delighted  because  if  we  had 
to  cut  back  rural  deliveries  to  3  days  a 
week  and  if  we  had  to  cut  back  city  de- 
liveries to  4  days  a  week,  this  would  rep- 
resent a  different  situation.  You  know,  a 
lot  of  Members  do  not  realize  that  thp 
American  people  are  not  Illiterate,  and 
that  they  could  read  the  record,  would 


find  out  who  did  this  and,  boy  when  they 
realize  this  we  would  have  a  lot  of  new 
Members  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  commenting  on 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  explanatory  material  which  ap- 
pears in  the  report  and  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  consideration  ot  the 
legi-slation  before  us. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  por- 
tions of  the  committee  report: 

SECTION     1 CONTINCING    APPROPRIATIONS 

This  Is  the  fourth  continuing  resolution 
of  the  session.  Section  1  extends  the  current 
resolution  expiration  date  of  October  23  by 
30  days,  to  November  23  (Thanksgiving  Day  i 
Otherwise  in  this  respect,  it  Is  identical  in 
emphasis  and  scope  to  the  current  resolu- 
tion (Public  Law  90  38.  as  amended  by 
Public  Laws  90-75  and  90  102.  the  general 
terms  and  conditions  of  which  are  explained 
In    House    Reports    374.    596.    708.    and    724 1 

While  the  outside  date  In  this  fourth  reso- 
lution Is  November  23,  It  is  just  that — an 
outside  date.  Like  continuing  resolutions  ol 
the  past,  the  terms  of  Section  1  cease  lo 
apply  to  an  agency  or  activity  concurrent 
■with  approval  by  the  President  of  the 
applicable  appropriation  bill  in  which  pro- 
vision for  such  agency  or  activity  is  made 
Thus,  the  scope  of  this  section  constrict* 
as  each  regular  bill  is  enacted:  and  it  beconie.s 
wholly    Inoperative   after    the    last    approval 

Five  of  the  15  appropriation  bills  for  t.'ie 
current  flscal  year  1968  have  been  enacted 
and  cleared  to  the  President  They  are:  In- 
terior, Treasury-Post  OfBce,  Defense,  Legis- 
lative, and  tlie  .Agriculture  bill  not  yet 
signed   by   the   President 

The  conference  report  on  the  Transporta- 
tion bill  is  tiled  and  now  pending  on  the 
House  Calendar. 

Plve  additional  bills  have  passed  both 
Houses  and  are  pending  In  conference.  They 
are  Labor-H  E  W  ,  Independent  Offlces-H  U  D 
the  space  program  (NASAi,  Public  Works 
and  State-Justice-Commerce-Judlclary  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  on  several,  and  more 
are  planned  this  week 

The  District  of  Columbia  bill  is  in  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body. 

Three  bills  are  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  where  they  have 
been  awaiting  legislative  authoriz.itlon:  two 
of  them  still  depend  nn  authorization  bills 
They  are:  Military  construction  which  Is  to 
be  reported  shortly:  Foreign  assistance:  and 
the  closing  supplemental  In  which  will  be 
considered,  as  a  principal  example,  the  anti- 
poverty  program  These  three  bills  currently 
Involve  about  $9  billion  of  appropriatio:. 
requests. 

DELAYS    IN    APPROPRIATION    .'  ,LLS 

The  ComnUttees  original  reporting  pla:. 
released  on  April  10.  was  to  bring  all  of  the 
regular  annual  bills  for  fiscal  1968  to  the 
House  during  the  period  March  20-June  30 
The  last  one.  for  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  was  scheduled  to  be  reported 
on  June  30. 

The  first  9  bills  for  1968  were  reported  on 
schedule,  but  all  the  others  were,  or  still 
are,  either  wholly  or  in  significant  part  de- 
layed for  lack  of  more  timely  enactment  of 
a  number  of  related  annual  authorization 
bills 

As  Members  know  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations cannot,  within  the  rules,  re- 
port appropriations  for  any  purpose  not  pre- 
viously authorized  by  separate  law. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  comparing  the 
original  committee  reporting  schedule  with 
the  status  of  the  annual  bills  for  1968,  three 
of  which  remain  to  be  reported: 
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Commit- 
IM  re- 
porting 
schedule, 
Apr.  10, 
1967 


Reported 

to 

House 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Final 
congres- 
sional 
action 


Notes 


Treasury-Post  Office u,,  ,n 

District  ol  Columbi* '..'". ^ 

Interior 


I  ndependent  olfices-HUO. 
Labor-HEW 


State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary Mav  26  Mav  71 

Legislative h,  'a 

F'ublic  works Jung  15  j^^  ^^ 

NAsT"*'"'!"::-: •"'"•3''  J"'*  '^ 


Apr.  14    Z.  n    Z:  !I    *""  ''    ^"-  « 

Apr.  21     Apr.  21     Apr.  27    Ma,   ,8    June  12    Bill  omitted  provision  for  saline  water  progr^ 

May   12    May  12    May   17    Sept  21  -.♦'^•'8^'™)-.  °*"" 

May  22    May  22    May  25    Aug.    2    Bi 

8.1 


^fioHi'Melaf  *■  """"*'  ^■""■0'».'«».  P'"'  a  couple  of  small  items  due  to  authonza- 


L,?™i  f  H  ^'.'"^f'  >'  P^o«"'^.  ""fgel  J2,06O,0O0,0O0,  and  10  or  a  dozen  other 
S^r^«.^H''***"i '"?''"«  """"^  i^61,840,100,  due  to  lack  of  authorization  b^s 
II  omitted  Appalachian  item,  budget  J33,OO(i,0O0  due  to  lack  o(  autho  Ltion  bill 


pro- 


May  31    Oct    11     . 
June    1    July   10    July   24 

iune  if    iug.  22    S%  \l    ^"'  "'''"''  "  ^P""^^'""  """■  "'"'««•  "•"«'■'»«•  ""«  '=  '3ck  of  authorization  bill. 


Military  construction 

Foreign  assistance 

Supplemental 


I  Conference  report  filed 


June  16 
June  23 
(■•) 


Aui.    8    Aui  22    o2      S        ^'^  Si;I''°''"'''!." '"'"J"' '^°"''^"'''''<''"'^S«'J''''<'1<.000)  was  delayed  slightly 

Aug.  18    Aug.  22    Oct     6    No^^onginally  scheduled  as  a  separate  bill:  annual  authorizatBrSlfS 

Awaiting  authorization  bill,  budget  $2  937  000  000 

Awaiting  authorization  bill,  budget  $3  818  736'0O0 

*"'"'"«  ""ious  authorizations  and  any  last-ininute  supplements  otherwree 


Supplemental  bill  for  1968,  for  which  no  reporting  date  was  set,  is  not  listed,  but  it  Is  scheduled    mog'ram,'"  ""'""'"  ""  ""  "*"'"'■>'  '"'-fninute  supplements,  such  major  items  as  the 


SUMMARY   or  THE  APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

The  House  has  considered,  at  this  session 
14  general  appropriation  bills— 2  supplemen- 
tal bills  for  tne  fiscal  vear  1967  and  12  regu- 
lar bills  relating  to  fiscal  1968.  It  has  reduced 
tlie  budget  requests  for  appropriations  by 
$3,989,000,000.  of  which  $3,816,000,000  relates 
to  fiscal  1968  bills 

Some  89.040  000.000  of  specific  budget  re- 
quests are  presently  Involved  in  the  3  bills 
.still  pending  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House 

The  committee  will  continue  its  efTorts  to 
recom.mend  further  reductions  In  the  three 
remaining  bills  Opportunities  exist  for  fur- 
ther significant  reductions  that  will  very 
probably  bring  the  total  reductions  In  the 
House.  In  the  15  bills  for  fiscal  1968,  to  some- 
tning  approaching  86.000.000.000,  not  all 
which  of,  however,  will  hold  through  the 
conference  stages. 


program. 

Expenditure  impocf.— Of  course,  not  all  of 
SUCH  a  $6,000.000000  of  House  reduction 
against  flscal  1968  budget  appropriatwn  re- 
quests would  translate  into  an  equal  reduc- 
tion from  the  budget  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures (disbursements!  during  the  same  fiscal 
year  1968.  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like 
the  normal  pattern  of  events.  It  was  not  e.x- 
pected,  and  thus  not  estimated  that  any- 
where near  the  full  amounts  requested  for 
appropriation  for  flscal  1968  would  actually 
also  be  paid  out  within  the  same  (fiscal  1968) 
year.  Carryover  unexpended  balances  for  ex 


sanlipoverty 


The  committee  report  iNo.  724,  of  Septem- 
ber 28)   on  the  substitute  resolution  stated- 

"The  committee  wUl  carefully  review  the 
appropriation  actions  of  the  session  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  It  mav,  prior  to 
adjournment,  recommend  recisions  of  appro- 
priations previously  made,  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  latest  revenue  outlook  and  other 
economic  factors  at  that  time  " 

In  the  subsequent  House  floor  debate  of 
October  3,  various  possible  approaches.  In 
response  to  the  expre.ssed  desire  for  budg- 
etary   reductions    beyond    the    multl -billion 


proposed  spending— in  either  the  same  year 
the  year  following,  or  beyond. 
A  summary  of  the  bill  totals  follows : 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS .  AS  OF  OCT    16.  1967 

■Does   not   include  any   back-door   tyoe  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  i  under  previous  legislation   Does  Include 
'"definite  appropriations  carried  m  annual  appropriation  bills)  i«b5  intiuoe 


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967      Bills  for  fiscal  1968     Bills  lor  the  session 


A   House  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  lor  'appropriatrans" considered..  J14, 41 1,000, 000    :' 1124  163  000  000        JUiLS74  nnn  imn 

2    Amounts  m  14  bills  passed  by  House ^  V 238; 000, oSo     =M 20, 347: MO,' WO         ^3^585;»0;W0 

3.  Change  trom  corresponding  budget  requests 


-173.000.000 


-3.116.000.000 


-3. 989.000.000 


B  Senite  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  considered 

2.  Amounts  m  13  bills  passed  by  Senate 

3    Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  13  bills. .. 


14,533,000,000 
14,457.000.000 

-76.000.000 
-1-219,000.000 


"124,234,000.000 
"123,374.000,000 

-860,000,000 
-1-3.134.000.000 


138.767,000.000 
137.831.000.000 

-936,000.000 
-i-3. 353, 000, 000 


C   Final  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  lor  "approprlattens"  considered 
2    Amounts  approved  in  7  bills  enacted 


14.533.000.000 
14.394.000.000 


3   Comparison  — 

With  corresponding  budget  requests. 


-139.000.000 


'  85. 955. 000.  000 
'84.094.000.000 


-1.861,000,000 


100.488,000,000 
98.488.000.000 


-2,000,000.000 


'  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15  212  066  000  for  ftscjl  vnar  I4M 

$92  '^  o"o*00  le'na"    HI  Tsl^'SJo'^Om  a'n^'fn'"'  'iT  ''"T^ '"''  -^"  tT^nl" IranU   (Ce?   »80c!c5)%Oof  House  bill 
bil"j75()00  6(»)  'S55.0O0.:00)  and  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports  (budget.  $75,000,000:  House  bill,  $64,000,000:  Senate 

»i.»0'K'^^^'^Vna\rb^^  '"  ^""^et,  $4,300,000,000,  tola,    .  House  bills, 

SECTIONS   2   THROUGH    5   OF  THE   REsoLtmoN      in     research     and     development     activities 


ppropriated  was  discussed  Post- 
ponements, deferrals,  and  stretchouts  were 
mentioned.  Expenditure  ceilings  were  de- 
bated It  was  stated  also  that  consideration 
would  be  given  to  a  more  generalized  ap- 
proach as  against  line  Item  rescissions,  de- 
ferrals, or  stretchouts. 

Some  committee  meetings  have  been  held 
in  respect  to  those  appropriations  which 
have  been  enacted  into  law  with  the  object 
of  exploring  specific  rescissions  and  absorp- 
tion possibilities.  But  with  only  5  of  the  15 
appropriation  bills  cleared  to  the  President 
It  is  not  feasible  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
rescissions  on  a  line  item  basis  even  if  it 
were  otherwise  determined  upon.  The 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  in  the  other  10 
bills  are  not  yet  known;  many  of  the  items 
are  still  subject  to  conference  adjustment, 
and  some  of  course  are  not  yet  out  of  com- 
mittee. A  piecemeal  or  partial  approach  on  a 
line  item  basis  does  not  seem  either  logical 
or  practical. 

In  the  circumstances,  then,  what  the  Com- 
mittee has  done  is  submit  some  economy 
proposals  on  a  general  across-the-boards 
basis,  but  limited  and  pinpointed  as  to  the 
objects  involved  except  that  in  respect  to 
Section  4  dealing  with  absorption  of  the 
civilian  pay  raise  wide  latitude  would  be 
allowed  to  the  Executive  branch  to  make 
room  for  the  absorption.  This  would  comport 
with  the  practice  of  the  past  in  connection 
with  supplemental  requests  in  the  latter 
part  of  a  fiscal  year  in  which  a  general  pav 
raise  has  been  enacted  In  the  sense  that 
heavy  emphasis  Is  always  put  on  absorp- 
tions, and  prortsions  permitting  transfers 
between   appropriations   to   enable   substan- 


Sectlons  2  through  5  of  the  accompanying      These  are  submitted  at  this  time  especially      ^'''*^    absorptions    within    existing    funds 


resolution  present  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  a  number  of  selected  economy 
proposals  a  teviporary  general  stop-order  on 
new  projects  and  activities  and  on  deferrable 
procurement  items:  reductions  in  civilian 
personnel:  absorption  of  increased  civilian 
pay  costs  that  would  arise  from  the  pay  bill 
voted  by  the  House  last  week:  and  reductions 


in  response  to  the  desire  manifested  by  a 
majority  of  the  House  when  an  earlier  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  debated  and  recom- 
mitted (Without  specific  instructions!  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  September 
27,  and  the  further  debate  had  on  October 
3  when  the  substitute  for  the  recommitted 
resolution  was  debated  and  adopted. 


commonplace  in  supplemental  pay  raise  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Approxtmaf  e  savings 
There  will  l>e,  of  course,  great  interest  In 
a  dollar  total  of  savings  to  be  made  under 
the  terms  of  this  .'esolution  Only  a  very 
rough  approximation  can  be  made,  primarily 
because  so  many  of  the  regular  annual  ap- 
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proprlatlon  bills  are  stlU  awaiting  final  con- 
grefislonal  action.  Other  contingencies  and 
uncertainties  are  involved  In  any  effort  to 
arrive  at  precise  numbers. 

Briefly,  the  effect  of  section  2  Is  completely 
beyond  reasonable  estimation;  section  3 
should  result  in  savings  of  roughly  $560  mil- 
lion under  the  assumptions  aiid  caveats 
noted  below;  on  the  basts  of  H.R.  7977.  as 
passed  the  House,  section  4  would  save  $625 
million;  again  with  the  assumptions  and 
caveats  noted  below,  section  5  would  probably 
result  !n  savings  of  $325  million.  Thus,  a  very 
rough  total,  recognizing  the  uncertainties, 
would  be  on  the  order  of  $1,510  million  after 
consideration  of  all  other  Hotise  action  on 
appropriation  bills  to  date,  or  $2,850  million 
disregarding  reductions  made  to  date. 

The  object  and  general  dimensions  and 
import  of  Sections  2.  3,  4,  and  5  are  explained 
somewhat  more  fully  in  the  paragraphs  that 
follow. 

SECTION    2 TEMPOR.\RT    SUSPENSIONS 

Section  2  is  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary 
restraining  order— during  the  SO-d.tv  period 
of  the  resolution — against  making  obliga- 
tions for  any  ne:r  construction,  research, 
demonstration,  training,  service  or  similar 
project  or  actlvltr— with  certain  generally 
delineated  areas  of  exception;  against  mak- 
ing any  obligation  for  procurements  that  can 
be  temporarily  postponed  without  impairing 
the  national  defense  or  welfare;  and  against 
hiring  any  new  civilian  personnel — again, 
with  certain  stated  areas  of  exception.  The 
major  thrust  of  Section  2  Is  a  general  fore- 
going— a  general  "stop-order"— on  making 
contracts  of  various  sorts  until  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  other  fiscal  actions,  and 
the  amounts  thereof,  are  legislatively  final- 
ized and  become  applicable  to  the  functions 
of  Government. 

To  some  extent,  the  provision  dealing  with 
new  projects  or  activities  Is  duplicative  of 
a  prohibition  customarily  carried  in  continu- 
ing resolutions — and  carried  in  the  one  now 
In  effect — that  forbids  initiation  of  new  proj- 
ects or  activities  until  they  are  provided  In 
a  regular  bill  In  due  course.  But  Section  2 
is  more  stringent  with  regard  to  the  10  bills 
still  in  Congress  and  It  also  has  application 
to  the  5  bills  already  enacted. 

SECTION   3 CrVILMN    EMPLOTMENT 

Estimated  Federal  executive  branch  civil- 
ian employment,  projected  as  of  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968,  Is  2,881.500  as  shown  in  the 
1968  budget.  Of  this  total,  2,615.000  are  per- 
m.inent  full-time  employees  and  266.500  are 
other  than  permanent  full-time  employees 
The  total  estimated  pay  and  benefits  for 
these  Federal  civilian  emplovees.  as  reflected 
in  the  1968  budget.  Is  some  $23,350  000.000. 

There  Is  a  widespread  and  long-held  belief 
among  many  Members  and  others  that  some 
further  reduction  In  civilian  personnel  posi- 
tions would  be  a  good  thing — and  of  course 
effect  some  economies.  An  across-the-board 
reduction  of  5  percent,  required  by  section  3 
of  the  accompanj-lng  resolution,  applied  to 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits  would  presumably 
save  approximately  $1,170,000,000.  Actual  sav- 
ings, however,  will  be  some  lesser  amount  be- 
cause of  the  exemptions  from  this  reduction 
of  employment  relating  directly  to  the  mili- 
tary effort  In  Southeast  Asia  and  of  employ- 
ment required  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  the  Impact  of  which  cannot  be 
readily  determined.  The  best  rough  estimate 
which  can  be  provided  under  the  circum- 
stances Is  that  the  saving  could  approximate 
$900,000,000  or  perhaps  slightly  leas.  The  re- 
ductions In  numbers  of  employees,  or  more 
precisely.  In  number  of  positions,  would  prob- 
ably be  In  the  neighborhood  of  110.000. 
Amounts  withheld  from  obligation  under  this 
section  are  reaclnded. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  reductions  which 
the  House  has  made  in  the  12  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1988.  passed  thus  far,  directly 
related  to  civilian  employment,  amount  to 


about  $340,000,000  involving  some  42,000  po- 
sitions— very  roughly  calculated.  In  Instances 
where  reductions  made  In  the  regular  bills 
have  already,  or  will  result  In  a  cut  of  5  per- 
cent In  budgeted  civilian  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits,  the  general  reduction 
levied  by  Section  3  of  this  resolution  would 
not  require  a  further  reduction. 

It  should  be  possible  to  achieve  a  great 
deal  of  the  reduction  by  failing  to  fill  vacan- 
cies which  occur  in  great  numbers.  The 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
told  the  Committee  earlier  this  year  that  the 
turnover  rate  has  Increased  sharply  In  the 
last  couple  of  years.  He  said  that  the  "new 
hires"  rate  for  fiscal  1968  was  figured  at  21 
percent,   involving   some   788,000  employees. 

In  distributing  personnel  reductions  re- 
quired by  this  section,  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  to  require  first  reductions  In  de- 
partmental administration.  The  fountain- 
heads  of  the  ever-Increasing  bureaucracy 
should  sustain  the  first  blow.  In  this  context, 
departmental  administration  means  those 
elements  of  cabinet  offices  (or  offices  of  agency 
heads)  and  other  subordinate  offices  which 
have  responsibility  for  policy,  planning,  and 
general  management  of  departmental  (or 
agency)  functions,  i.e.,  that  force  which  Is 
engaged  In  general  supervisory  and  adminis- 
trative direction  and  control  of  the  various 
field  forces.  In  turn,  field  forces  are  those 
engaged  either  directly  or  Indirectly  in  locally 
executing  law  or  other  delegated  or  assigned 
functions.  This  definition  Is  somewhat  more 
broad  than  the  former  "seat  of  the  govern- 
ment", or  current  reporting  on  the  basis  of 
location  within  the  Washington.  D-C,  metro- 
politan area.  Significant  headquarters  or- 
ganizations exist  far  from  Washington.  D.C., 
particularly,  of  course.  Defense  activities. 

In  making  reductions  In  civilian  employ- 
ment, the  section  specifically  provides  that 
contract  employment  shall  not  be  resorted  to 
In  substitution.  Further.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Committee  that  military  personnel  are 
not  to  be  assigned  In  substitution  In  the 
case  of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Transportation. 

SECTION    4 — -COST    OF    INCREASED    PAT 

Section  4  of  the  accompanying  resolution 
simply  provides  for  the  absorption,  by  the 
Executive  branch,  of  the  added  cost  of  such 
civilian  pay  Increase  as  may  be  enacted.  The 
bill  pending  before  Congress  iH.R  7977).  as 
voted  by  the  House  last  week.  Is  estimated 
to  cost  $625,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
That  bill  carried  an  amendment  requiring 
absorption  of  the  cost  of  the  pay  bill  in  fiscal 
1968  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeded  the  Pres- 
ident's cost  estimate — an  excess  of  some  $78 
million.  Section  4  of  the  accompanying  reso- 
lution merely  extends  the  absorption  feature 
to  the  whole  cost.  Thus  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
this  section  that  the  absorption  be  within 
aggregate  amounts  of  appropriations  and 
spending  authority  otherwise  available  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1968. 

SECTION    5 — RESCASCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  poured  billions  of  dollars  into  public  and 
private  institutions  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding colleges  and  universities,  to  finance 
research  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  1940,  the 
Government  spent  only  $74  million  for  re- 


search and  development.  During  World  War 
II  the  research,  development,  and  production 
cost  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  about  iwo  bil- 
lion dollars  over  a  period  of  about  three 
years.  We  are  now  spending  more  than  eight 
times  that  much  In  a  given  year.  Since  World 
War  II,  federal  appropriations  for  research 
and  development  have  gone  up  from  about 
$800  million  annually  to  about  $17.5  billion. 

The  purpose  of  Section  5  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  research  and  development  provi- 
sion, is  to  save  some  money  and  manpower 
at  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis,  force  a  recvalu.^tlon 
of  research  projects,  the  resetting  of  prior- 
ities, the  deferral  of  projects  not  essential 
at  this  time,  and  the  elimination  of  marginal 
projects.  It  provides  a  limitation  on  research 
and  development  activities  of  ninety  percent 
of  the  budget  estimates  i  as  shown  In  Special 
Analysis  I).  Funds  withheld  from  obligation 
under  this  section  are  rescinded 

The  limitation  is  applied  to  budget  es- 
timates so  as  not  to  further  reduce  funds 
where  appropriations  have  already  been  or 
will  be  reduced  by  ten  percent  or  more.  Re- 
ductions In  specific  programs  and  projects, 
made  In  the  regular  annua!  bills,  are  not  to 
be  restored  In  whole  or  In  part  in  the  re- 
evaluatlon  and  resetting  of  priorities  stem- 
ming from  application  of  this  section 

The  Impact  of  Section  5  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  calculated  to  effect  a  total 
reduction  of  roughly  S340  million,  including 
the  S164  million  reduction  already  made  by 
the  Congress.  The  Intention  of  the  clause, 
excluding  items  "directly  relatlnp;  to  the 
current  military  effort  In  Southeaft  Asia  or 
directly  relating  to  the  development,  test. 
and  evaluation  of  specific  weipons  systems- 
is  to  exclude  funds  under  "Operational  Sys- 
tems Development",  "Engineering  Develop- 
ment" and  "Advanced  Development".  The 
phrase  "Funds  available  to"  means  "Total 
obllgatlonal  authority". 

Specific  savings  to  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  provision  are  dependent  upon  a 
number  of  factors  Including  Congressional 
action  yet  to  be  completed  on  several  appro- 
priation bills.  It  can  be  assumed,  with  rea- 
sonable assurance,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  this  section  additional  obllga- 
tlonal authority  will  be  withheld  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  $325,000,000  House  or  Congre.':- 
slonal  action  to  date  on  the  appropriation 
bills  refiect  reductions  of  Just  over  $1,000- 
OCO.OOO  m  obllgatlonal  authority  In  R.  and  D. 
areas.  Thus.  If  House  actions  can  be  sus- 
tained, and  this  section  Is  applied,  total 
reductions  in  research  and  development  wi!: 
approximate  $1,325,000,000. 

SECTION    6 OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTL'NITV 

Section  6  provides  that  obligations  In- 
curred by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
under  the  authority  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  rate  that  would  be 
provided  by  an  appropriation  of  $1  400  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968.  Without  this  special 
limitation  the  rate  could  be  as  high  as  that 
provided  for  by  an  appropriation  of  $1,687- 
5(X),000.  the  sum  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  limitation  related  to  $1,400  million 
will  provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram at  a  funding  rate  approximately  the 
same  as  that  which  has  actually  prevailed 
for  the  first  3  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 


COMMITTEE  APPROXIMATION  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


Topic 


Credit  cuts  made  in     Res'dual  value 
Roufh  value  (gross)  the  regular  bijli—        computed 

by  House 


Section  ■ 

3.  Civilian  personnel  costs.  5  percent  from  the  budget  estimates 

(wth  exceptions) , 

Defense,  excluding  Southeast  Asia 

Nondelense 

4   Coslof  Increased  civilian  pay  absorb  all  of  it  (House  version).. 
5.  Research  and  development  10  percent  from  the  budget  esti- 
mates (wHh  limited  enceptions) 1,325.000,000 

Defense...   (340,000,000) 

Nondefense ? (985.000.000) 

Total 2.850.000.000      -1.340.000.000       1.510,000,000 


$900. 000, 000        -  J340,  0''0,  OOO 
(300.000.000)      (-166.00n,0On) 
(600.000.000)      (-174.000.000) 
625.000.000    


-1,000.000.000 
(-164.000.000) 
(-836.000.000) 


1560. OOO. OOO 
(H'l.OCO.OOC) 
(4?6.000.Wi 
625. 000,  m 

325. 000. OOO 
(176. 000. 000) 
(149.000.000) 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  here  this 
afternoon  has  revealed  that  it  is  easy  to 
be  for  economy  in  the  abstract  but  often 
difficLilt  to  be  for  economy  in  some  spe- 
cific items.  Tiie  pending  bill  would  re- 
duce appropriations  by  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion yet  it  has  provoked  a  strong  protest. 
At  the  same  time  postponements  In  ap- 
propriations totaling  $5  billion  in  the 
abstract  and  without  specification  of 
where  the  cuts  may  be  made  seem  not  to 
produce  so  much  concern  in  the  House. 
Passing  the  buck  to  the  executive 
branch  for  making  reductioiis  seems  to 
be  not  too  offensive  to  Members  but 
speciflng  exactly  where  reductions  ought 
to  be  made  seems  to  cause  great  con- 
sternation. As  Representatives  of  the 
people,  we  are  not  sent  here  to  perform 
easy  tasks.  We  were  sent  here  to  grapple 
with  the  stern  realities  and  make  the 
hard  de<;lsions  in  respect  to  the  spending 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  moved  that  the  reduction 
in  personnel  not  be  applied  to  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  and  to  the  collection 
of  internal  revenue.  Thei'e  Is  merit  in  his 
proposal.  Please  I'emember  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  under 
mandate  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  practice  econ- 
omy and  to  make  recisions.  This  we  have 
done.  The  committee  has  provided  the 
House  with  a  vehicle. 

The  economy  atmosphere  of  last  week 
is  somewhat  altered  when  specific  cuts 
came  under  scrutiny.  The  consequences 
of  reductions  are  causing  concern. 

So  here  in  this  Instance  we  have  a  very 
serious  matter. 

It  is  true.  I  believe,  that  some  of  the 
agencies  are  overstating  the  case,  some 
of  these  "disaster"  letters  and  fact  sheets 
that  are  being  passed  around  Congress 
are  very  impressive  but  somewhat  mis- 
leading. That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  what  Mr. 
Steed  has  said.  I  beheve  with  Mr.  Steed 
that  some  adjustments  are  In  order.  My 
object  here  is  to  try  to  put  the  whole 
problem  in  better  perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrrERED  BV  MR.  P.OONEY  OF  NEW 
YORK  TO  THE  AMENDMENTS  OrTERED  BT  MR. 
STEED 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodney  of 
N'ew  York  to  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Steed:  Add  the  following-  "law  enforcement 
personnel  and  overseas  personnel." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  distinguished 
i^entleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed  1 
would  further  exempt  all  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  overseas  personnel. 
First,  with  regard  to  law  enforcement 
personnel,  we  know  what  the  situation  Is 
with  regard  to  rampant  crime  in  this 
country  today.  Are  we  going  to  ruin  the 
efficiency  of  the  FBI.  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Federal 
Prisons  System,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 


the  Secret  Service,  the  U,S.  attorneys 
and  marshals  and  all  the  agencies  con- 
cerned with  law  enforcement? 

Second,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays  J  remarked  a 
while  ago.  when  you  bring  back  for  firing 
the  800  Americans  from  overseas  who  are 
employed  by  the  State  Department,  you 
will  be  committing  financial  suicide. 
When  you  discharge  them  you  have 
to  pay  them  for  accrued  annual  leave, 
severance  pay,  and  then  pay  all  their 
expenses  to  come  back  with  their  fam- 
ilies, their  household  equipment  and 
automobile,  which  expenses  will  more 
than  offset  any  savings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller!. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  s.ncerely  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
for  yielding  his  time  to  me. 

I  have  in  my  pocket  a  statement  from 
the  Stat«  Department  indicating  what 
this  proposed  legislation  would  do:  not 
only  would  they  have  to  institute  a  re- 
duction in  force  of  800  Americans  from 
overseas  posts,  but  they  would  also  have 
to  fire  500  local  employees,  many  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  for  a  coi^siderable  number 
of  years,  and  are  highly  valuable  and 
trustworthy. 

One  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  my 
offering  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  the  pending  resolu- 
tion Will  not  apply  to  the  agencies  I  have 
mentioned.  As  an  example,  I  set  forth  at 
this  point  a  statement  which  I  requested 
of  the  FBI  indicating  the  consequences  if 
House  Joint  Resolution  888  were  to  be 
applied  against  the  FBI : 
Effect  of  House  Joint  Resolution  888  on 

Its     Funds      Available     PERsoN^fEL      and 

Programs 

1.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  resolution  pend- 
UiK  before  the  House  would  mean  an  over-all 
reduction  In  funds  pending  before  Congress 
of — 813.029,105.00.  (5^,.  cut  In  salaries  and 
personnel  benefits  under  Sec.  3  of  $8,129,105 
und  pay  raise  cost  absorption  under  Sec.  4 
of  $4,900,000). 

2.  This  reduction  In  funds  could  only  be 
effected  by  reducing  Its  personnel,  provided 
In  Its  request  pending  before  Congress,  by 
1.748  full-year  employees  (681  Special  Agents 
and  1,067  Clerks). 

"To  accomplish  this  reduction  In  the  eight 
months  left  In  F.Y.  1968  would  require  (li 
eliminating  2.643  planned  appointments  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  F.Y.  1968  (175  Spe- 
cial Agents  and  2,468  Clerks)  and  (2)  re- 
moving from  the  rolls  11/1/67  a  total  of 
1.688  employees  (979  Special  Agents  and  709 
Clerks) ." 

3.  A  savings  of  but  $3,129,105  would  be 
possible  by  the  "not  filling  vacanles"  ap- 
proach— or  38.5";  of  the  total  required  by 
resolution  pending  of  S8.129,l'i5,  Tlie  re- 
maining $5.000,(X)0  or  61  5  v  would  have  to  be 
effected  through  a  reduction  In  force. 

4  Such  drastic  cutbacks  In,  personnel  would 
require  the  F3I  to  sharply  curtail  or  even 
eliminate  Its  efforts  In  the  organized  crime, 
civil  rights  and  general  crime  area  of  in- 
vestigative activity.  It  would  also  have  to 
cease  or  drastically  curtail  its  service  func- 
tions to  other  agencies  and  local  law  en- 
forcement   authorities    such    as   fingerprint 


searches,  name  checking  and  scientiflc  exam- 
inations. It  would  provide  a  "Hey  Day"  for 
Crime  when  the  President  and  the  citizenry 
are  crying  for  crime  control  emphasis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashbrook]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  General  Release 
No.  153  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
put  out  today.  It  points  out  that  business 
as  usual  is  going  on  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  because  a  delegation  of 
eight  men  headed  by  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Dick  Murphy  is  going  to 
go  to  Bogota  to  try  to  tell  the  Latin 
American  nations  how  to  speed  up  their 
mail. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  they 
stay  home  and  speed  up  the  mail  here 
rather  than  going  to  Bogota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DuLSKil. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  sections 
3  and  4  of  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
as  reported  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  postal  service.  The  impact  on  the 
postal  service  certainly  could  not  have 
been  understood  when  this  language  was 
written  in  the  resolution. 

Nearly  $450  million  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment would  have  to  absorb  would 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  city  letter 
carriers,  the  rural  carriers,  the  clerks, 
the  mail  handlers,  and  the  other  postal 
employees.  These  employees  are  the  key 
to  the  entire  postal  operation.  Eighty 
percent  of  postal  expenses  are  for  em- 
ployees' salaries  and  benefits. 

If  a  meat-ax  reduction  is  imposed,  as 
this  resolution  would  do,  and  applied 
directly  to  employment,  it  would  simply 
mean  the  loss  of  100,000  or  more  postal 
jobs. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  both  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to  cut 
service  under  these  circumstances.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  a  monopoly 
on  first-class  mail,  and  must  deliver  this 
top  pilority  mail.  If  he  has  only  enough 
money  to  hire  enough  employees  to 
handle  first- class  mail,  he  will  have  to 
cut  off  all  other  lower  priority  mail.  He 
certainly  could  not  accept  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
mail  and  store  it. 

I  have  heard  statements  that  any  ma- 
jor reduction  in  service  of  a  Postmaster 
General  is  "blackmail."  I  would  say  that 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot;  an  arbi- 
trary cut  of  $450  million  in  funds  for 
personal  services  would  force  the  Post- 
master General,  against  his  will — and 
contrary  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  of- 
fice— to  reduce  or  eliminate  services  he  is 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  the 
public  if  only  he  is  given  the  wherewithal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  glaring  over- 
sights in  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
would  be  corrected  by  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed].  As  chairman  of  the 
substantive  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  those  amendments. 

I  Include  the  following  statistical 
statement  at  this  point: 
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Impact  or  House  Joint  REBOLtmoN  888  bt 

APPaOPBlATION 

1.  Administration  and  Regional  Opera- 
tion.— Congress  reduced  the  Fiscal  Year  1968 
personal  service  estimate  by  5  percent.  The 
reduction  would  have  no  additional  impact 
on  this  area.  However,  the  absorption  of 
funding  pay  cost  would  require  a  cutback  of 
816  poeltlons  that  were  approved  for  this 
appropriation.  A  reduction  in  force  would  be 
required. 

2.  Operations. — The  net  Impact  on  this  ap- 
propriation for  maintaining  personal  service 
costs  at  a  95  percent  level  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  •218.166000.  This  would  require  the 
elimination  of  66,900  positions.  The  combined 
impact  would  be  a  reduction  In  funds  avail- 
able to  maintain  present  level  of  service  of 
$444,530,000  and  elimination  of  131.400  posi- 
tions. This  would  require — 

IMllUons  of  dollars! 

a.  Embargo  on  2d-.  3d-,  and  4th-class 

mall    300.0 

b.  Eliminate  Saturday  delivery  service 

on  business  routes 2.5 

c.  Provide  only  one  delivery  per  day  on 
five  days  of  the  week  on  business 
routes     1.7 

d.  Eliminate  Saturday  delivery  on  city 
residential     routes 39.1 

e.  Convert  all  rural  delivery  to  3  days 
a  week  (language  clarifying  author- 
ity may  be  needed) 33.  5 

r.  Eliminate  delivery  on  1  additional 
day  per  week  on  all  city  routes  ( resi- 
dential and  business) 28.0 

g  Forgo  planned  extensions  ol  rural 
routes    15 

h.  Do  not  convert  presently  eligible 
homes  from  curb  to  door  delivery 
service    4.5 

1.  Return  to  1966  levels  by  reconvert- 
ing converted  door  delivery  service 
back  to  curb 8.5 

J.  Freeze  city  delivery— undertake  no 
extensions 13.0 

k  Close  1.000  post  offices  and  50  per- 
cent of  our  contract  stations 4.8 

I.  Close  all  windows  at  first-  and  sec- 

ond-cI.Hss  post  offices  1  day  a  week-.       6.0 

m.  Restrict  Saturday  collection  service 

to  the  Sunday  schedule 1.3 

Total     444.4 

3.  Supplies  and  Services ^^The  net  Impact 
on  this  appropriation  for  maintaining  per- 
sonal service  costs  at  a  95  percent  level  woul'i 
be  a  reduction  of  $556,000.  This  would  re- 
qxilre  the  elimination  of  186  positions.  The 
cost  of  absorption  of  the  pending  pay  legis- 
lation would  be  $425,000  and  the  elimination 
of  142  poeltlons.  The  combined  impact  would 
be  a  reduction  in  funds  available  of  $981,000 
and  328  positions.  This  would  cause  a  reduc- 
tion In  force  and  the  disruption  of  the  postal 
supply  service. 

4.  Research.  Development,  and  Engineer- 
ing.— The  reduction  in  this  account  would 
be  $2,314,000  for  a  flat  10  percent  cut  plus 
$206,000  and  34  positions  to  cover  absorption 
of  pending  pay  legislation  The  total  reduc- 
tion In  funds  available  would  be  $2,620,000. 
This  cut  would  impede  the  Department's 
effort  to  modernize  the  postal  service. 

Summary  of  impact 

Million 
5-percent      personnel      costs      and 

benefits    $218.7 

10-percent  reduction  In  research 2  3 

Pay  co6ts  atworptlon 231.0 

Total    - 452.0 

Non:. — Impact  on  service  has  been  calcu- 
lated on  a  January  1,  1966,  implementation 
date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 

ROBISON]. 


Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee— if  he  has  time  to  answer — what 
will  be  the  result  of  this  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  recent  hearings  that  the 
Steed  subcommittee,  on  which  I  served, 
has  had  with  respect  to  where  savings 
could  'easonably  be  made  in  the  postal 
operation. 

Does  the  chairman  still  hope  that  our 
subcommittee  will  continue  on  with  that 
exercise? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  making  no  com- 
mitment at  this  time  as  to  what  the  com- 
mittee will  do  on  rescissions  or  reductions 
in  the  future. 

We  have  a  bill  before  us  now  propos- 
ing certain  reductions  and  we  will  await 
developments. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Members 
t3  express  their  will  on  the  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  on  other  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
William  D.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  support  the  Steed  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  days  ago 
the  Members  of  this  House  followed  our 
committee  in  adopting  a  new  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  employees,  including 
the  postal  employees. 

You  apparently  believed  us  then  when 
we  told  you  about  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
facing. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  worst  kind  of 
phony  economy  would  be  to  cripple  this 
very  important  Department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  a  time  when  it  is 
struggling  with  the  heaviest  burdens  it 
has  had  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  guarantee  you  that  the  business  com- 
munity of  this  countrj'  is  not  going  to 
thank  this  Congress  if  the  mail  service 
grinds  to  a  screeching  halt  in  the  major 
business  centers  of  this  country  and  that 
is  what  could  happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  TMr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Steed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  that  there  are 
50  Members  of  this  House  who  have  not 
made  a  speech  to  postal  organizations 
in  the  last  few  months  telling  them  how 
much  they  loved  them  and  how  much 
they  are  in  favor  of  comparability. 

Yet,  if  this  provision  stands  it  will 
result  in  the  immediate  layoff  of  130,000 
postal  employees.  We  will  be  saying  to 
them.  "Boys,  we  love  you:  to  prove  It. 
we  gave  you  a  raise  last  week — and  now 
we  are  going  to  fire  you."  This  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 

CONTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  the  Steed  amendment. 

I  spoke  at  great  length  earlier  today, 
in  regard  to  what  this  amendment  will  do 
to  the  postal  service  and  the  Treasury 
Department  and.  therefore,  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ResnickI. 


Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Steed  amendment, 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  exempt  air  traffic  controllers. 

Not  too  long  ago  there  was  a  terrible 
tragedj'  which  resulted  in  74  people  be- 
ing killed,  including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  his  family. 

I  fly  in  and  out  of  airports  three  times 
a  week  in  a  small  plane  and  I  know  how 
essential  air  traffic  control  is.  Are  we 
going  to  cut  back  on  that  seiTice  and 
are  we  going  to  wait  for  the  next  crash 
for  the  sake  of  economy? 

We  held  an  investigation  and  every- 
body said  that  this  is  a  terrible  situation. 
Let  us  not  cut  back  on  air  control  and 
the  people  we  need  to  keep  these  terrible, 
preventable  accidents  from  occurring. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  exempting  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  from  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution  now  being  considered  by 
the  House. 

Not  to  exempt  the  po.stal  service  would 
have  a  very  serious  impact  on  the  De- 
partment. The  resolution  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  Congressman 
Steed,  would  in  effect  call  for  the 
reduction  of  $452  million  in  the  budget  of 
the  Department.  The  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1968  has  alieady  been  worked 
on  by  lue  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations under  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
man SxEEo.  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ConteI.  These  two 
members  and  their  fellow  colleagues  on 
their  subcommittee  are  the  best  in- 
formed Members  of  the  Congress  on 
matters  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  We  should  lis- 
ten and  follow  their  advice. 

To  save  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
of  $452  million  that  this  resolution  would 
force  on  the  Department  would  take 
some  drastic  and  I  believe  undesired  ac- 
tion. The  Department  indicates  that  it 
would  cause  the  elimination  of  132.578 
positions.  In  the  face  of  the  mounting 
volume  of  mail,  such  a  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel would  be  disastrous  in  providing 
adequate  mall  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Department, 
this  reduction  would  place  an  embargo  on 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  mail 
until  June  30,  1958.  In  addition,  a  de- 
livery of  first  class  and  airmail  would  be 
reduced  from  the  present  6  days  a  week 
to  4  days  a  week  for  both  business  and 
individuals.  Additional  curtailments  in 
service  would  al.'^o  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Chali'man,  the  imposition  of  an 
embargo  is  the  only  equitable  way  to 
effect  the  changes  required.  First  clas."; 
and  airmail  may  be  hand'ed  only  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  So,  it  clearly  has 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  tho.'^e 
services.  The  users  of  these  services  pay 
in  postage  more  than  their  cost.  It  is  only 
leasonable  that  these  services  should  be 
maintained  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 

Several  trillions  of  dollars  worth  of 
currency,  checks,  contracts,  and  valu- 
able material  of  all  kinds  move  as  first - 
class   mail.    The   maintenance   of   near 
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normal  first-class  service  would  seem  to 
be  the  highest  priority  in  the  public  in- 
tei-est — for  the  well-being  of  the  econ- 
omy, of  business  and  of  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

The  above  arguments  to  exempt  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  the  provi- 
sions have  been  detailed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. I  believe  it  knows  better  than 
other  sources  what  the  re.solution  en- 
tails for  its  own  Department.  I  am  con- 
vinced by  its  position  and  the  informa- 
tion developed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Congressman  Steed  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Con- 
gressman CoNTE.  I  join  them  in  support 
of  the  pending  amendment  and  trust 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
that  the  House  will  work  its  will  on  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney]  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed  I. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were — ayes  67.  noes  90. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
102,  noes  131. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendments 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Steed]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon i  there 
were — ayes  111.  noes  72. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
tlie  tragedies  of  our  procedure  here  that 
we  could  not  get  a  lecord  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rodney  1  because  a  great 
many  of  our  Republican  friends  like  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  They  want 
to  talk  about  crime  in  the  streets.  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  of  the 
121  people  voting  to  cut  the  FBI  about 
100  were  Republicans. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  think  he  wants  to  talk 
about  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr  RESNICK.  I  had  only  30  seconds 
to  go  into  the  air-trafflc  problem.  The 
centleman  from  Ohio  flies  quite  fre- 
quently, as  I  do,  and  as  most  Members 
of  this  House  do. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  believe  this 
is  certainly  essential  to  life  and  limb? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  certainly  do.  All 
those  Republicans  who  voted  that  way 
had  better  hope  that  I  never  get  killed 
in  an  airlines  crash,  because  I  will  haunt 
the  hell  out  of  them. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  the  effect 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Flooney  of  New  York 
amendment,  as  to  the  FBI. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  that  we 
now  will  have  to  cut  civilian  activities  in 
Vietnam.  Even  the  military  men  have 
told  us  those  are  just  as  vital  to  our 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  our 
otiier  programs. 

Under  this  program  there  is  to  be  an 
across-the-board  cut.  In  my  opinion,  it 
will  cut  a  very  vital  aid  program  in  Viet- 
nam, which  means  more  to  the  ultimate 
war  and  peace  in  that  nation  than  our 
military  effort. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  used  the  illustration  a 
little  while  ago  of  a  "Confederate  $3  bill." 
That  is  no  reflection  on  the  Confederacy, 
but  they  are  not  worth  very  much  except 
as  curios. 

I  saw  one  of  my  dear  friends  from 
Chicago  who  voted  the  other  way.  As 
chairman  of  the  State  Department  Sub- 
committee. I  believe  1  ought  to  write  a 
letter,  to  make  sure  he  does  not  use  any 
car  and  chauffeur  on  his  next  trip  over- 
seas. We  can  save  a  little  money  there. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  supporting  the 
Rooney  of  New  York  amendment.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Rooney  of  New  York 
amendment  extended  to  law  enforcement 
across  the  board,  and  it  would  have  safe- 
guarded the  retention  of  personnel  in  the 
Narcotics  Bureau,  as  an  example,  which 
covers  a  serious  and  most  important 
nationwide  problem. 

A  vote  against  the  Rooney  of  New- 
York  amendment  was  a  vote  against 
effective  narcotics  control. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  those  peo- 
ple were  voting  for  more  "hippies"  and 
more  "pot." 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  sliould  like  to  ask  any  Member  who 
is  in  a  position  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  language  in  this  resolution  which  ex- 
cepts military  spending  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  also  except  such  civilian  pro- 
grams as  AID  in  South  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  vitally  important  for  the 
Record. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  our  aid  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  not  directly  related  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  I  am  unable  to  compre- 
hend tlie  language.  There  is  no  cut  what- 
ever in  South  Vietnam,  either  in  militsrv 
or  civUlan  personnel,  because  it  i.s  di- 
rectly related  to  the  current  war  effDit 
in  Southeast  Asia 

The  military  effort  and  the  civil  gov- 
ernmental effort  and  otherwise  are  all  a 
pa'-t  of  the  same  tactics. 

There  is  no  intent,  and  no  language, 
which  would  supoort  a  cut  of  any  war 
eff  3rt  :n  Southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  a  school  in  South  Vietnam  or 
Thailand  is  directly  related  to  our  mili- 
taiT  effort  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr  MAHON.  1  do  not  know  wjiat  kind 
of  school  that  would  be  This  would  be  a 
matter  of  decision  by  the  executive 
brancn,  under  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  submit  that  this  is  too  vital  a  subject 
to  speculate  on. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  the  gentleman, 
being  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, know,  would  this  also  affect  the 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs? 

Mr.  JOELSON  I  am  not  dealing  with 
those  now.  I  think  it  would  affect  every 
program  except  those  specifically  ex- 
empted, and  those  are  not  exempted. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  They  would  not  come 
tmder  the  heading  of  protecting  the  pub- 
he  health  and  life' 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  did  not  take  the  time 
to  answer  questions,  but  to  ask  them.  I 
might  say  tiiat  I  have  received  "ques- 
tionable answers." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .neld  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    ET     MS.     PUCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PtrciMSKi:  On 
page  3,  line  3,  after  "those"  strike  out  "di- 
rectly relating  to  the  current  military  effort 
In"  and  substitute  "on  active  duty  in" 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  this  amendment 
would  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  pro- 
vide that  the  same  kind  of  cuts  we  are 
applying  to  all  civilian  personnel,  includ- 
ing the  personnel  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  was  talking  about  so  vehe- 
mently a  moment  ago.  would  also  apply 
to  civilian  personnel  in  the  Pentagon,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  USIA  and  all 
of  the  other  agencies  except  if  they  are 
on  active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  really  do  not  know  what  the  rationale 
is  to  blanketedly  exclude  at  a  time  when 
we  are  tr>'ing  to  cut  expenses  here  and 
tr>'ing  to  avo'-d  a  huge  deficit — I  do  not 
know  what  the  rationale  is  in  blanketedly 
excepting  and  excluding  from  this  legis- 
lation every  civilian  who  happens  to  work 
at  the  Pentagon.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  if  there  is  some  way  to  tie  them- 
selves into  Vietnam,  they  will  find  it.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of 
people  work  in  the  Pentagon  and  these 
related  agencies,  but  I  would  guess  and 
estimate  that  it  involves  probably  30,000 
to  40.000  pecp'.e.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  just  no  logica^  explanation  as  to  why 
the  civilians  working  here  in  the  Un'ted 
States,  in  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  their  homes  and  within  the  safety  of 
th(^  Pentagon  should  not  bear  the  same 
brunt  of  helping  to  reduce  Government 
expenses  as  everyone  else. 

It  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  logical 
amendment.  It  will  not  do  any  violence 
to  our  Vietnam  effort.  It  will  in  no  way 
adversely  affect  the  war  effort.  It  does 
not  cover  soldiers  but  only  civilian  per- 
sonnel. It  does  not  cover  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel, as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  mentioned  awhile  ago.  stationed 
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in  Thailand.  Burma,  Vietnam,  and 
Southeast  Asia.  It  only  applies  to  civilian 
personnel  serving  here  stateside.  I  just 
cannot  see  what  the  rationale  is  in  ex- 
empting these  people.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  can  perhaps  explain  what  the  ra- 
tionale is  in  blanketedly  excluding  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  are 
reaily  not  running  any  kind  of  risk  in 
Che  war  effort.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
or  some  other  member  of  the  conmaittee 
would  be  good  enough  to  explain  this  to 
me. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCLNSKI.  I  yield  to  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  simply  narrows 
the  exemption  which  we  have  given.  We 
have  been  most  anxious  not  in  any  way 
to  hinder  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  are  not  in  any 
way  hindering  the  war  effort  here.  On 
the  contrary  my  amendment  will  free 
more  funds  to  expedite  and  increase  the 
war  effort. 

Ml-.  MAHON.  This  bill  restricts  this 
and,  in  my  judgment,  applies  it  only  to 
the  people  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  are 
people  in  Okinawa,  in  Guam,  and  the 
Philippines  and  other  places 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  would  we  restrict 
the  war  effort  by  saying  the  civilians  In 
the  Pentagon  will  make  the  same  con- 
tribution to  a  reduction  in  Government 
expenditures  as  every  other  Government 
employee  across  the  board,  including  the 
security  people  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  just  talked  about? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  people  serving 
in  many  areas,  such  as  Guam,  Okinawa, 
and  others  related  to  the  war  effort.  Our 
proposal  is  that  we  not  restrict  them 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  accept  an 
amendment  to  include  those  territories, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington here  in  the  air-conditioned  com- 
fort of  the  Pentagon  should  be  excluded 
merely  because  in  some  remote  way  they 
are  related  in  a  job  that  has  something 
to  do  with  Vietnam. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  am  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  war  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help  us  win  this 
war  against  communism  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  firmly  believe  that  reducing 
nonmilitary  expenses  is  one  way  of 
helping  make  sure  that  our  boys  In  Viet- 
nam will  have  everything  they  possibly 
need  to  win  the  war.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  understand  that  we  are  in  no 
way  interfering  with  the  war  effort 
when  we  say  that  stateside  civilians 
working  outside  the  war  zone  should 
make  the  same  contribution  toward 
economy  that  we  are  asking  all  other 
American  civilians  to  make. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  these  people 
should  be  excluded.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion that  not  everyone  has  to  be  in  the 
war  zone  to  contribute  to  the  war  effort: 
tliflt  our  boys  need  help  from  many 
quarters.  I  agree  with  this  but  all  of 
those  in  supporting  roles  are  well  com- 
pensated in  their  jobs  and  I  do  not  see 
how  their  effectiveness  will  be  curtailed 
if  we  ask  them  to  make  the  same  con- 


tribution toward  reducing  the  anticipated 
deficit  for  1968  that  we  are  asking  all 
Americans  to  make.  I  do  not  know  why 
these  civilians  should  be  given  special 
treatment  when  their  employment  in  no 
way  places  them  in  any  danger  as  are  our 
boys  in  Vietnam. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  economy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  last  debate  on 
this  matter,  one  of  the  Chicago  news- 
papers said  in  its  editorial  that  I  said 
during  debate  that  the  wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment would  come  to  a  grinding  halt 
if  Congress  failed  to  reduce  spending  by 
$3.5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  never  said  that.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  been  calling  for  a  re- 
duction of  $7  bJlion.  What  I  did  say  the 
last  time  we  debated  this  subject  was 
that  if  Congress  failed  to  extend  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  under  which  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  functioning  until  all  appro- 
priations bills  are  approved  the  wheels 
of  Government  would  come  to  a  grinding 
halt.  Everyone  here  knows  that  if  the 
continuing  resolution  is  not  approved 
before  October  23.  most  agencies  will  not 
be  able  to  expend  any  more  money  until 
their  appropriations  for  1968  are  ap- 
proved. I  want  the  record  to  show  I  con- 
tinue to  support  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment spending  until  the  Vietnam  war  is 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  limits  the  exemp- 
tion too  severely,  in  my  judgment.  It 
would  tend  to  impair  or  embarrass 
the  war  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
certainly  would  tend  to  impair  our 
military  readiness  otherwise.  Of  course. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  rank  and  file  of 
civilians,  the  great  bulk  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
Washington  are  not  exempt.  Some  Mem- 
bers have  pointed  out  the  fact,  and  our 
report  states,  that  the  departmental 
headquarters  would  be  a  good  place  at 
which  to  make  reductions.  However,  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  most  unwise  for 
us  to  risk  the  application  of  any  cuts  to 
personnel  engaged  in  the  war  effort 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  now  close. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gent'eman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  MahonI  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  people  who  are  sup- 
porting the  war  effort  are  not  located 
in  the  Pentagon.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  supporting  this 
effort  in  the  naval  shipyards  of  the 
United  States,  making  necessary  repairs 
to  our  naval  ships  in  order  to  keep  these 
3hip3  in  service  in  Southeast  Asia.  There 
are  people  in  the  ammunition  depots  and 
many  other  vital  war-supporting  activi- 
ties. In  my  opinion  the  kind  of  chance- 
taking  language  that  is  concocted  by  this 
amendment  would  certainly  be  the  last 
thing  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  want  to  approve  and  there- 
by risk  withdrawing  support  to  our  fleht- 
ing  men  which  they  need  to  protect  their 
lives  and  safety. 


Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  reneu' 
my  motion  that  all  debate  now  close  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  discussion 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  which  has 
been  presented  to  us  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  relates,  it  seems  to  me, 
primarily  to  .sections  3  and  4 — but,  there 
are  some  exceptions  that  are  contained 
in  sections  3  and  4  that  I  think  we  now 
have  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  amazed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  Mahon),  does  not 
defend  his  proposal  with  a  little  more 
diligence. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  con- 
tention has  been  made  that  this  would 
Impose  a  restriction  upon  the  number 
of  people  that  could  be  employed,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  FAA  in  Air  Controller 
groups.  We  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  going  to  lead  to  a  great 
deal  more  accidents  if  such  a  proposal  is 
adopted. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  both 
of  these  sections — and  I  think  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  chairman  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— that  position  involving  the  safety 
of  human  life  and  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty is  exempt  from  the  restriction.  Mr. 
Chairman,  am  I  right  in  that  assump- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  eminently  correct  in  his  last 
statement  as  to  life  and  safety.  But  he  is 
strictly  in  error  and  out  of  order  in  his 
criticism.  This  language  appears  at  sev- 
eral places  in  the  resolution  which  is 
pending  before  us.  Of  course,  the  air 
controllers  would  probably  be  considered 
as  exempt  as  well  as  others  whose  posi- 
tions relate  to  the  safety  of  human  life 
and  to  the  protection  of  property. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  would 
not  that  also  Involve  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
basic  reason  that  we  have  law  enforce- 
ment is  for  the  protection  of  the  safety 
of  individuals  and  for  the  protection  of 
property. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON  I  think,  to  some  extent 
it  does  relate  to  law  enforcement,  par- 
ticularly the  people  who  are  actually 
physically  engaged  in  the  business  of 
law  enforcement  as  contrasted  to  tho.se 
people  who,  for  example,  are  involved  in 
the  gathering  of  law  enforcement 
statistics. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney] 
talked  about  law  enforcement  oflBcers  and 
crime  on  the  streets,  and  that  this  legis- 
lation was  going  to  interfere,  and  there 
would  be  greater  crime  on  the  streets.  I 
thought  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  had  taken  precautions 
against  that.  Ail  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  I  am  right  in  interpreting  what 
the  committee  Is  doing,  or  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney],  a 
member  of  the  committee,  is  right  in  his 
interpretation?  Who  is  right? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  the  reso- 
lution itself,  and  the  committee  report, 
speak  for  the  position  of  the  committee, 
and  rr.ake  clear  that  people  in  occupa- 
tions relating  to  the  safety  of  human  life 
and  the  protection  of  property  are  ex- 
cluded. Many  of  the  allegations  of  harm- 
ful effects  of  this  resolution  cannot  be 
substantiated,  but  since  we  have  freedom 
of  speech  generally  I  did  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  in  repeating  and 
repealing  what  is  perfectly  obvious. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  can  only 
hope  then  that  we  make  the  Record  clear 
.so  that  the  public  understands  that  some 
oi  these  references  to  what  this  bill  will 
do  are  far  from  reality. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  making  this 
point.  There  have  been  a  number  of  in- 
stances this  afternoon  at  which  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, particularly  employees  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  have 
been  mentioned.  I  read  section  3  as  does 
the  gentleman.  It  exempts  those  Involved 
in  the  safety  of  human  life,  or  the  protec- 
tion of  property,  and  as  I  understand  the 
intent  that  would  exempt  those  FAA  em- 
ployees directly  involved  with  aircraft 
traffic  control,  maintaining  flight  stand- 
ards, and  the  safety  of  aircraft  otherwise. 
It  would  also  exempt  those  who  are  di- 
rectly engaged  in  the  safety  of  railroads 
and  highv,-ays  and  automobiles.  Also, 
most  of  the  personnel  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  would  be 
e.xcluded. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  clarifi- 
cation of  the  provisions  and  hi  tent  of  the 
proposal  now  before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Ml-.  Chairman,  listening  to  the  col- 
loquy a  few  moments  ago  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  phony  than 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney].  The 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  has  just  agreed  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  that 
the  language  stated  and  restated  in  the 
resolution  lakes  care  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  other  agencies 
dealing  with  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety. 

Moreover.  I  am  interested  In  the  fact 
that  only  last  week  the  House  approved 
a  pay  increase  bill  which  carried  as  one 
of  its  provisions  the  absorption  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  increase  in  pay  by  the  vari- 
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ous  departments  and  agencies  of  this 
Government. 

Now,  today,  by  the  exemptions  being 
written  into  this  resolution,  some  of  you 
are  running  away  from  the  bill  you  voted 
for  last  week.  If  consistency  is  a  virtue 
it  is  being  abused  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFTISED  BT   MR.   YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On 
page  3,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  4.  Funds  available  or  becoming  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
shall  not  be  avaUable  for  the  disposal,  the 
discharge  or  the  dumping  into  Lake  Michigan 
of  any  polluted  dredged  material." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enter  this 
zone  of  contention  with  some  trepidation. 
This  is  a  simple  amendment.  This  is  an 
amendment  which  will  stop  the  further 
pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Realistically,  my  amend- 
ment should  be  directed  to  all  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
ought  to  be  prohibited  from  dumping 
polluted  dredgings  into  any  of  the  Great 
Lakes  because  the  condition  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  becoming  a  national  disgi-ace. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  adding  to  the 
contamination  of  the  lakes  by  the  dredg- 
uigs  they  are  dumping  into  them. 

But  I  happen  to  know  something  about 
Lake  Michigan  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
have  limited  my  amendment  to  the  lake 
upon  which  my  city  is  located. 

This  amendment  will  stop  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  from  continuing — and  I 
use  the  word  "continuing" — to  dump  pol- 
luted material  into  Lake  Michigan,  which 
tiie  Engineers  admit  they  are  now  doing. 
In  a  heai-ing  last  week  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  General  Woodbury  of 
the  Corps  admitted  the  Engineers  were 
transferring  polluted  material — defi- 
nitely polluted  material — from  Indiana 
Harbor  out  Into  Lake  Michigan,  dumping 
It  into  an  area  which  is  8  miles  off  the 
coastline  of  Chicago  and  4  miles  from  the 
cribs  which  are  used  as  hitakes  for  the 
drinking  water  for  Chicago. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  do  better  to  get  some  other  bill  to 
add  this  amendment  on  because  this  is 
a  pretty  lame  bill  and  in  my  opinion  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
opinion  about  the  bill,  but  it  is  the  only 
vehicle  at  hand. 

In  the  hearing  last  week  It  was  admit- 
ted by  the  corps  that  their  dredgings  con- 
tained oil.  pollution  of  all  kinds,  chemi- 
cals, detergents — all  were  being  dumped 
Into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
try  to  prevent  the  condition  of  Lake 
Michigan  from  deteriorating  into  the  un- 
happy condition  of  Lake  Erie.  Did  you 
know  that  Lake  Erie  is  considered  to  be 
a  dying  lake?  Do  you  know  that  it  is  suf- 
focating from  the  Incredible  amounts  of 


pollutants  that  are  poured  Into  it  by  In- 
dustries and  mimicipalltles  along  Its 
shores?  There  is  a  dead  spot  right  In 
the  center  of  Lake  Erie  where  no  fish 
live  as  a  result  of  these  pollutants.  Lake 
Erie  is  becoming  so  foul  that  the  area 
covermg  thousands  of  acres  has  no  fish 
at  all.  Many  of  its  bathing  beaches  are 
closed.  And  among  the  offenders  who 
dump  pollutants,  chemicals,  and  all  kinds 
of  refuse  into  the  lake  is  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  through  their  dredgings. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  further 
pollution  by  the  coi-ps.  I  propose  that 
they  be  prohibited  from  dumping  pol- 
luted dredgings  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  II  your  amendment  Is 
adopted,  will  you  join  me  in  an  effort  to 
rescind  the  money  for  that  Federal  park 
that  you  are  so  strong  for  in  my  district 
that  my  people  do  not  want? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
bears  on  this  question:  but  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  join  with  me  in  prevent- 
ing the  further  pollution  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan along  the  dunes  shore  so  that  the 
people  who  use  that  area's  bathing 
beaches  can  swim  in  clean  water. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  What  is  the  position 
of  your  Governor  in  Illinois  on  this  mat- 
ter that  you  are  talking  about  of  dumping 
this  pollution? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  address  Governor  Kerner  di- 
rectly. He  would  be  glad  to  reply. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  KihwanI. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  something  that 
the  gentleman  said  facetiously.  I  am  sure. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  simple  amendment. 
It  is  also  a  very  drastic  amendment  for  It 
has  the  effect  of  stopping  essential  main- 
tenance dredging  required  to  maintain 
navigation  in  the  numerous  harbors  and 
channels  in  the  Lake  Michigan  area. 

We  spent  $1  miUion  in  1967  and  we 
have  $5  million  in  the  bill  this  year  for  a 
pilot  program  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  find  out  alternative  ways  of  dispos- 
ing of  dredging  materials  without  incur- 
ring prohibitive  costs  compared  with  the 
current  program. 

This  pUot  program  is  investigating  all 
alternate  disposal  methods  such  as  along- 
shore diked  areas,  dispcsal  at  some  dis- 
tance inland  from  the  shore,  and  treat- 
ment methods  and  evaluating  pollution 
abatement  results. 

Five  localities  have  been  selected  for 
pilot  programs  including  projects  at 
Green  Bay,  Cleveland.  Toledo.  Detroit, 
and  Great  Sodus  Bay.  In  the  Chicago 
area,  the  use  of  on-shore  disposal  areas 
shows  great  promise  and  such  areas  are 
being  actively  explored  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  maintenance 
dredging  on  the  Calumet  River. 

As  soon  as  an  acceptable,  alternate 
method  of  dredge  disposal  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
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time,  the  corps  plana  to  take  appropriate 
budgetary  action  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds. 

Because  of  the  high  additional  costs 
that  would  be  involved  in  using  alter- 
nate disposal  methods,  it  is  essential  that 
the  results  of  the  pilot  program  be  avail- 
able before  any  drastic  action  is  taken 
to  disrupt  and  stop  the  current  mainte- 
nance program  of  the  corps.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  tentatively  estimated  that  just 
for  the  15  Lake  Erie  harbors  it  would  re- 
quire an  iniUal  outlay  of  $110  million  to 
provide  along-shore  diked  areas  to  han- 
dle 10  years  of  dredging.  The  added  cost 
of  amortizing  these  diked  areas,  plus  the 
added  handling  cost  of  placing  material 
In  them,  would  increase  the  present  an- 
nual cost  from  $3.5  million  to  about  $19.5 
million.  To  extend  such  a  program  for 
providing  alternate  disposal  areas  to 
the  108  channel  and  harbor  projects  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area  could  result  in  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  additional 
cost. 

I  woiUd  also  like  to  state  that  the  corps 
has  been  disposing  of  dredged  material 
for  decades  by  using  selected  dumping 
areas  in  the  Great  Lakes  which  have 
been  selected  in  coordination  with  city 
and  State  authorities  so  that  the  dump- 
ing will  not  Interfere  with  beaches  or 
water  intakes.  And  the  corps  claims  that 
It  has  no  evidence  anywhere  on  the  Great 
Lakes  that  the  dumping  has  adversely 
affected  either  beaches  or  water  intakes. 
Certainly,  until  we  can  devise  work- 
able alternatives,  we  must  maintain  the 
navigation  channels  and.  therefore.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  minois. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  in 
opposing  this  amendment.  I  thought  this 
afternoon  we  were  engaged  in  an  econ- 
omy wave  here.  But  here  is  an  amend- 
ment that  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  great  deal  more,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  We  have 
already  appropriated  $1  million  to  initi- 
ate a  pilot  program  in  1967  in  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problems  of  disposal  of 
dredging  materials  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

This  amendment  would  have  the  dras- 
tic effect  of  stopping  essential  mainte- 
nance dredging  planned  this  year  on 
several  harbors  and  channels  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan.  It 
would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on 
the  navigation  traffic  in  the  Lake  Mich- 
igan area. 

As  the  gentleman  has  said,  this  year 
we  have  in  the  pubhc  works  bill  $5  mil- 
lion more  to  continue  with  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. This  is  where  we  will  get  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems  that  are  affecting 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  many 
more  Members  who  are  concerned  with 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  continue  to  perform  the  essential 
maintenance  dredging  which  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  amendment. 
Mr.    YATES.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  arbi- 
trary curtailment  of  time  for  debating 
my  amendment  is  unfortunate. 

My  amendment  was  a  direct  statement 
against  further  pollution  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  arguments  against  it  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  permit  the  pollution  to  con- 
tinue. They  point  to  an  appropriation 
approved  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
engage  in  a  study  of  alternate  methods  of 
dumping  their  dredged  spoil  which  will 
take  another  year  at  least.  They  argue 
that  the  present  practice  of  the  Engineers 
in  dumping  polluted  spoil  into  the  lake 
should  be  continued  in  interim.  "Let  pol- 
lution continue,"  they  contend,  "until  we 
have  a  feasible  alternate." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  same  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  over  the  years 
and  decades  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the 
increasing  pollution  of  the  lakes.  When 
will  it  be  stopped  if  not  now?  This  is  not 
a  new  threat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Engineers  received  $1,000,000  from  the 
Congress  last  year  for  their  first  study 
of  alternate  methods  to  dumping  In  the 
lakes.  This  year  they  have  received  $5,- 
000.000  in  this  budget.  Will  the  same 
study  be  continued  for  the  next  year — 
and  the  following  year — and  years  there- 
after while  the  same  disgraceful  dump- 
ing of  pollutants  continues?  When  would 
my  colleagues  stop  the  practice — if  they 
would?  I  say  the  time  Is  now,  not  some 
uncertain  time  years  hence. 

Lake  Erie  Is  pretty  well  contaminated 
already.  Are  the  other  Great  Lakes  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  slow  death  while 
the  Engineers,  who  already  must  know 
what  other  methods  are  available,  con- 
tinue their  various  ruinous  methods  of 
disposing  of  dredglngs. 

The  Great  Lakes  combined  are  the 
single  greatest  water  resource  in  this 
Nation.  We  have  been  most  profligate  in 
our  dealing  with  them.  It  is  time  we  took 
determined  and  specific  action  to  pro- 
tect the  lakes  from  the  spoilers — includ- 
ing the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 

I  include  the  following  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Oct.  3,  1967) 
Death  Sentencs  for  Lam  Despite  Polltttion 
Battle — Reprieve  10  Tears  Oft 
(By  Henry  DeZutter) 
None  of  the  states  bordertng  Lake  Michi- 
gan has  promised  to  control  algae-lnduclng 
pollutants  for  at  least  10  years. 

And  It  la  algae-induclng  pollutants  that 
experts  believe  are  kllUng  the  lake. 

The  fact  that  there  are  no  commitments 
to  control  them  has  been  discovered  In  an 
examination  of  pollution  control  programs 
submitted  to  the  federal  government  by  Illi- 
nois, Indiana.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  state  programs  call  for  reducing  most 
Industrial  and  municipal  wastes  by  1972.  But 
the  key.  algae-lnduclng  pollutants — called 
nutrients — wouldn't  be  controlled  until  1977. 
Nutrients  fertilize  the  growth  of  the 
stringy,  green  algae  that  are  slowly  choking 
Lake  Michigan  to  death. 

Vinton  Bacon,  superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Ertstrlct — which  keeps 
Chicago-area  wastes  out  of  the  lake — says  the 


10-year     deadline      Is     "Incredibly     short- 
sighted." 

"A  lake  lives  but  once,"  he  said  in  an  Inter- 
view, "and  this  program  could  stamp  the 
seal  on  the  death  warrant  for  Lake  Michi- 
gan." 

Water  experts  contend  that  continued 
algae  fertilization  would  soon  kill  Lake 
Michigan,  as  It  did  LAke  Erie. 

The  nutrients  that  feed  lake-chokJng 
algae  come  mainly  from  detergents.  They 
also  are  present  In  sewage,  even  after  it  Is 
treated  up  to  present  standards,  and  some 
Industrial  waste. 

Indiana's  program,  already  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Interior  Sec.  Stewart  Udall  and 
hailed  as  stringent,  does  not  mention  nutri- 
ent control  for  Its  Lake  Michigan  tributaries. 
The  three  states  that  envision  nutrient- 
control  have  written  into  their  programs 
"escape"  clauses  permitting  extensions  of  the 
19r7  deadline.  If  technology  doesn't  produce 
a  financially  feasible  solution.  Their  plans 
still  await  federal  approval. 

Michigan's  nutrient-control  proposal  filed 
with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  states: 

"The  long-term  objective  Is  to  require  that 
phosphates   traceable   to   all    Industrial   and 
municipal  waste  sources  be  controlled  on  or 
before  June  1,  1977." 
Wisconsin's  promise  Is  a  little  weaker 
"The  department   (Wisconsin  Department 
of   Resource  Development)    Is   vitally   Inter- 
ested m  the  nutrient  problem  and  hopes  that 
a  solution  is  available  In  the  next  10  years 
but  can  make  no  commitments  at  this  time  " 
The  Illinois  proposal,  prepared  by  the  HU- 
nols  Sanitary  Water  Board,  says: 

•  The  reduction  of  nutrients  .  .  .  should  be 
accomplished,  where  deemed  necessary. 
within  the  next  10  years,  or  as  practical  tech- 
nical  methods  are  developed." 

Although  experts  have  warned  for  years 
that  the  algae  menace  poses  the  greatest  ul- 
timate threat  to  Lake  Michigan,  It  haa  been 
virtually  neglected  until  recently. 

Even  the  Joint  U.S  -Illinois-Indiana  Con- 
ference on  the  pollution  of  southern  Lake 
Michigan  excluded  the  problem  of  nutrient 
pollution. 

Public  Interest  has  escalated,  though,  as 
more  and  more  of  the  stinking,  slimy  algae 
weeds  have  washed  aahore — fouling  beaches 
and  Interfering  with  swimming  and  boating. 
More  than  an  aesthetic  nuisance,  the  al- 
gae also  clog  water  Intakes,  Increase  water 
purification  cosu  and  choke  off  the  oxygen 
supply  from  desirable  fish  life.  When  algae 
growth  reaches  a  stage  where  desirable  fish 
no  longer  survive  as  in  Lake  Erie — a  lake 
Is  said  to  be  "dead." 

Illinois  is  not  exempted  from  the  list  of 
nutrient  polluters. 

Pollutants  are  discharged  Into  the  lake 
from  largely  inemclent  waste-treatment 
plants  run  by  the  North  Shore  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict m  Lake  County. 

These  Include  large  plants  in  Waukegan 
and  Highland  Park  and  smaller  plants  in 
Lake  Forest  and  Lake  Bluff.  Two  Lake  County 
based  U.S.  military  Installations — Fort  Sher- 
idan and  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter—also flush  nutrient-enriched  wastes  di- 
rectly Into  the  lake. 

Albert  C.  Prlntz.  water-quality  standards 
officer  for  the  Grent  Lakes  region  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
defends  the  10-year  deadline  for  nutrient 
control. 

"It's  the  best  we  can  hope  for  given  the 
sad  state  of  technology  In  this  field."  he  said. 
"I  hope  technological  breakthroughs  can 
speed  the  development  of  feasible  nutrient 
control  methods,  but  It's  only  a  hope." 

Sanitary  District  Supt.  Bacon  rejects  this 
view  as  "short-sighted." 

"The  lake  Is  a  priceless  asset.  Nothing 
should  be  too  expensive  to  save  the  lake,"  he 
said. 
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I  From  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Oct.  19,  1961] 
The  Changing  Ecology  of  Lake  Erie 
Erie  Is  a  rapidly  changing  lake  and  the 
progressive  changes  are  threatening  gravely 
lU  value  to  the  public  for  all  uses.  The  aging 
process  of  a  lake  Is  usually  slow  and  subtle, 
and  frequently  goes  unnoticed  In  a  lifetime 
of  man.  When  lakes  are  used  for  the  disposal 
of  Industrial  stnd  human  wastes  the  aging 
process  can  be  greatly  accelerated  as  has 
been  thoroughly  documented  In  Lake  Zurich 
in  Switzerland  and  Lake  Washington  near 
Seattle  over  the  past  50  years.  Never  before, 
however,  has  such  a  dramatic  process  of  pre- 
mature aging  been  detected  in  a  lake  the  size 
of  Lake  Erie  with  Its  10.000  square  miles  of 
surface  area. 

Any  thought  that  Lake  Erie,  because  of 
its  size,  Is  an  Indestructible  freshwater  re- 
source, has  perished.  Indeed  recent  evidence 
has  shown  that  the  lake  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing useless  for  things  and  practices  that  once 
were  traditional.  The  urbanization  and  In- 
dustrialization of  the  area  surrounding  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Detroit  River  created  a  pollution 
load  that  has  resulted  in  vast  changes  In  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  character- 
istics of  the  lake.  These  changes  once  notice- 
able only  In  the  bays  and  shore  areas  have 
spread  throughout  the  lake,  and  now  are  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  who  have  an 
interest  in,  or  who  depend  on  this  freshwater 
resource.  Bathing  beaches  have  become  un- 
usable; preferred  species  of  fish  are  no  longer 
abundant;  contamination  of  domestic  water 
supplies  offers  an  ever-increasing  problem; 
and  shore  and  harbor  areas  are  becoming 
more  difficult  to  keep  clear  for  boat  traffic. 

Lakes  age  physically,  chemically,  and  bio- 
logically. Progress  of  physical  and  chemical 
changes  may  be  inconspicuous,  but  they  are 
cumulative.  Over  2.6  million  tons  of'  silt 
enter  Lake  Erie  In  a  year.  Gradual  filling 
makes  the  lake  shallower  and  warmer.  The 
use  of  lake  water  as  a  coolant  in  power 
plants  can  also  contribute  to  warming.  An 
estimated  1.9  trillion  gallons  of  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes  was  used  by  steam-electrlc- 
generatlng  plants  In  1959.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral atomic-power  stations  are  being  built 
on  the  lakes  because  of  their  great  require- 
ment for  water  to  cool  the  reactors.  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  of  the  conse- 
quences of  Increased  temperatures  on  ther- 
mal pollution.  Some  fish  are  attracted  to 
the  warm  waters  and  large  numbers  die.  and 
others  are  known  to  have  very  sensitive  tem- 
perature requirements  at  critical  llfe-hlstory 
stages.  Undoubtedly,  as  with  other  types  of 
pollution  In  the  lakes,  the  Immediate"  effects 
of  "thermal  pollution"  will  be  subtle,  and 
difficult  to  measure. 

Evidences  of  chemical  pollution  are  clear- 
cut  and    impressive.   Untreated   and    Inade- 
quately  treated  domestic  waste  of  millions 
of  people  in  communities  bordering  or  near 
Lake   Erie   is    entering   the   tributaries    and 
marginal  waters  of  the  lake.  In  addition,  the 
^fganlc  Industrial  waste  load  entering  Lake 
Erie  In  1953  was  estimated  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  population  of  about  900.000  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health   Service.   Inorganic  industrial 
wastes.  Including  toxic  substances,  have  been 
reported    In    many    analyses    of    tributary 
streams  and  lake  waters.  'The  concentrations 
or  most  dissolved  chemicals  have  Increased 
during  the  last  50  years.   Calcium,   magne- 
sium,  sodium,   and   sulfates   show   Increases 
ranging  from  1  to  10  ppm   Chlorides  showed 
an  increase  of  from   10   ppm  In    1930  to  20 
ppm  In  1958.  Total  dissolved  solids  have  In- 
creased steadily  at  an  average  rate  of  1  ppm 
per  year.   Evidence  exists   that  the  concen- 
trations of  nitrogen   and   phosphorus   com- 
pounds have  doubled.  Very  low  concentra- 
tions of  dissolved  oxygen  In  the  central  basin 
01  Lake  Erie  have  occurred  during  the  sum- 
mer In  recent  years— a  positive  Indication  of 
overenrlchment  resulting  from  the  excessive 
mtroductlon  of  organic  pollutants  This  con- 


dition has  previously  been  unknown  lor  a 
body  of  water  the  size  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  biological  consequences  of  Increased 
physical    and    chemical    pollution    of    Lake 
Erie    have    been    spectacular.    The    mayfly 
nymph  was  once  the  most  abundant  flsh- 
food    organism    inhabiting    the    bottom    of 
Lake  Erie.  These  clean-water  organisms  av- 
eraged about  400  per  square  meter  of  lake 
bottom  for  many  years;  today  they  average 
about  40  per  square  meter.  The  adult  may- 
flies that  once  piled  up  under  street  lights 
and   store   windows   are   no   longer   evident. 
Pollution-tolerant    worms     have     Increased 
from  12  to  551  per  square  meter,  and  midge 
larvae    (the   type   that   can    withstand   low- 
oxygen  conditions)  from  56  to  299  per  square 
meter  since  1929.  The  bacterial  load,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Detroit  River  Increased  three- 
fold    between     1913     and     1946-46,     Major 
changes  have  also  occurred  in  the  fish  popu- 
lations.   The    once    abundant    clsco.    white- 
fish,  and  blue  pike  that  prefer  clean  water 
have   all   but   disappeared.   The   lake   is   no 
longer  an  Ideal  habitat  for  the  walleye  and 
yeUow  perch.  The  lese  desired  yet  more  toler- 
ant species  such  as  white  bass,  sheepshead, 
smelt,  and  carp  are  more  abundant.  Reports 
of  flsh  kills  are  becoming  Increasingly  com- 
mon. 

The  status  of  Lake  Erie  as  a  useful  fresh- 
water resource  has  become  uncertain.  As 
impressive  as  the  conplcuous  changes  have 
been,  there  may  sUU  be  more  dire  conse- 
quences from  slow  and  yet  undetected  ac- 
cumulations of  the  common  detergents  and 
toxic  chemicals  that  conUnually  enter  the 
lake.  Lake  Erie  can  be  described  accurately 
.IS  a  dying  lake,  and  because  of  the  subtle 
cumulative  effects  of  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes,  It  may  be  dead  even  before  we  are 
aware  of  It. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
no  longer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  do  now  close 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

that  all  debate  on  the  amendment,  and 

all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fourth  time 
this  year  we  have  had  a  continuing  reso- 
lution on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Frankly.  Lf  you  were  to  pin 
me  down  and  ask  me  what  the  resolution 
would  do  to  the  Government,  I  would 
have  to  tell  you  I  do  not  know.  It  is  very 
complex,  very  far-reaching,  and  I  doubt 
that  all  its  ramifications  are  known  by 
anyone  in  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  sad 
situation  that  we  find  ourselves  for  the 
fourth  time  In  one  year  going  through 
this  exercise  of  voting  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  Certainly  it  must  have  come 
to  the  minds  of  others,  as  It  has  to  mine, 
that  there  must  be  a  better  way  to  run  a 
Congress  than  this. 

I  do  not  know  why  It  is  necessary  to 
have  these  continuing  resolutions  come 
up.  But  here  are  the  facts  as  I  know 
them. 


Some  few  years  ago  It  became  in  vogue 
to  have  annual  authorizations  of  certain 
matters  which  later  became  subjects  of 
appropriations.  We  have  annual  author- 
izations for  appropriations  for  NASA,  for 
foreign  aid,  for  military  construction,  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
otlier  programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  takes 
time,  and  it  should  take  time.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  committees  in- 
volved in  these  very  important  matters 
should  give  them  the  legislative  over- 
sight which  it  is  their  duty  to  give  But 
the  result  is  that  the  appropriation  sub- 
committees get  these  matters  so  late  in 
the  fiscal  year  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  them  to  complete  their  work 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

So  it  becomes  necessarj*  to  go  through 
this  exercise  of  adopting  continuing  reso- 
lutions time  after  time  after  time.  Many 
of  us  remember  the  year  when  we  actu- 
ally had  a  continuing  resolution  in  effect, 
until  Christmas  Eve. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  answer 
is,  but  I  have  introduced  a  little  bill,  and 
if  this  sounds  like  a  commercial,  so  be  It. 
I  have  been  introducing  it  for  some  time. 
I  think  it  might  be  of  some  help.  The  bill 
would  provide  that  the  fiscal  year  would 
be  the  calendar  year.  This  measure  would 
allow  the  legislative  committees  to  do  the 
proper  job  of  legislative  oversight,  to 
come  out  with  proper  authorization  legis- 
lation, and  then  it  would  enable  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittees  to  do  a 
proper  job  of  screening  the  expenditure 
requests  and  come  up  with  a  completed 
job  of  appropriations.  Appropriation 
bills  would  be  adopted  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  without  the  hasty  actions 
we  have  taken  under  continuing  resolu- 
tions. 

I  submit  that  under  the  present  situa- 
tion my  own  committee,  of  which  I  think 
ver>'  highly— and  please  do  not  construe 
this  as  any  criticism  of  our  fine  chair- 
man, or  the  able  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — but  we  are  not  do- 
ing the  job  which  this  Congress  and  the 
people  expect  us  to  do. 

We  are  not  doing  the  job  which  the 
countrj'  expects  us  to  do,  and  tmtil  we 
can  change  the  system  under  which  we 
are  operating  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  It. 
We  will  be  coming  up  year  after  year 
with  continuing  resolutions,  with  provi- 
sions in  them  which  have  been  conceived 
in  haste,  and  which  many  tmies.  have 
meanings  which  are  unclear  and  uncer- 
tain. Furthermore,  the  departments  and 
agencies  do  not  know  the  expenditure 
level  at  which  they  must  operate  until 
much  of  the  fiscal  year  has  passed.  This 
certainly  does  not  make  for  efficiency.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  the  House  to  do  some- 
thing about  cleaning  up  this  resolution 
by  adopting  a  motion  to  recommit   Cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  Ohic  has  a 
motion  to  recommit,  which  makes  sense 
to  me,  because  it  sets  a  dollar  liniltation 
and  then  lets  the  administration  decide 
where  the  cuts  shall  be.  We  have  heard 
responsible  Members  of  this  Congress  ex- 
press grave  doubts  as  to  the  effect  this 
resolution  would  have  on  vital  functions 
of  this  government.  This  situation  could 
be  mitigated  If  the  power  to  allocate  the 
expenditure  cuts  were  given  the  Pres- 
ident. 
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It  the  Members  think  this  is  giving 
power  to  the  President  he  does  not  now 
have,  I  dispute  that,  because  the  Presi- 
dent can  reserve  funds  now,  as  we  have 
seen. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
this  does  not  give  the  President  power 
which  he  does  not  now  have,  but  It  would 
give  him  a  right  which  he  does  not  now 
have,  in  my  opinion. 

Going  further,  I  would  like  to  say  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  could  pro- 
ceed with  its  hearings  and  be  ready  to  re- 
port a  bill,  and  then  advise  the  leader- 
ship that  we  are  ready  for  authorization, 
by  a  legislative  act  or  a  rule.  That  Is  one 
way  it  might  be  handled. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  to  do  that  would  be  to  take 
a  very  important  function  away  from  a 
legislative  committee,  and  I  would  never 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that.  We  would  not  report  until  author- 
ized. There  are  two  ways  the  Congress 
could  authorize. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  What  the 
gentleman  suggests  can  and  has  been 
done.  I  would  hope  it  would  not  have  to 
be  done  in  many  instances.  I  woiild  hope 
we  would  take  a  good  long  look  at  what 
this  body  ought  to  be  doing  in  directing 
the  fiscal  operation  of  the  Government. 
The  Constitution  charges  Congress  with 
the  responsibility  for  appropriating 
funds.  I  submit  to  this  body  that  we  can 
carry  out  that  responsibility  better  than 
we  are  now  doing. 

.\MENDMXNT    OFTEPJED    BY    MR.    HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats:  On  page 
3,  after  Une  18,  Insert:  "The  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  hereby  abolished." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  supposed 
somebody  would  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this,  but  since  no  one  has,  maybe 
we  ought  to  get  a  vote  on  it. 

Obviously  I  am  not  completely  serious 
about  this,  but.  on  the  other  hand.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  hurt  very  much. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  the 
House  tied  up  pretty  much  in  knots,  and 
no  two  people  in  the  committee  can 
agree  on  what  the  resolution  does. 

We  did  not  have  an  Appropriations 
Committee  until  the  1920's.  The  author- 
izing committee  was  the  appropriating 
committee— I  think  it  was  until  some 
time  in  the  twenties — and  if  we  are  going 
to  be  tied  up  In  situations  like  this,  every 
year,  vear  in  and  year  out,  as  the  gentle- 
man said  until  Christmas  Eve— maybe 
we  ought  to  abolish  the  committee. 

I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
authorizing  committee,  and,  to  be  fair. 
I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House. 
It  seems  to  me  the  blame  lies  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  other 
side,  but  if  we  abolish  ours,  maybe  they 
would  have  to  abolish  theirs,  and  it  would 
not  be  too  bad  an  idea. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  offered  this  motion  In  a 
facetious  mood.  At  least,  I  hope  so. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  a  member,  has 
had  since  last  winter  to  bring  out  a  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  so  we  could 
get  the  appropriation  bill  on  the  floor. 
We  do  not  yet  have  the  authorization, 
and  I  do  not  know  when  we  will  have 
It,  and  we  cannot  adjourn  until  we  get 
it.  This  is  part  of  our  problem, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concede 
what  the  gentleman  says  Is  true,  and  we 
have  been  in  conference,  and  on  two  oc- 
casions the  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  has  taken  off — 
in  one  instance  for  10  days  and  in  an- 
other instance  for  about  a  week  now.  So 
please  do  not  blame  that  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  move  to  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  might  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  had  not  intended  to  make  any  com- 
ments regarding  this  resolution,  but  as 
I  read  it.  I  have  several  reservations 
about  it. 

If  I  read  section  3  correctly,  this  would 
penalize  the  agencies  which  really  have 
been  squaring  with  the  Congress  and 
have  been  trying  to  hold  expenditures 
down.  It  would  penalize  them. 

If  I  read  this  correctly,  it  says : 

Funds  available  or  becoming  available  to 
the  several  executive  departments,  agencies, 
corporations,  and  other  organizational  units 
for  obligation  for  civilian  personnel  compen- 
sation and  benefits  for  the  fiscal  year  1968— 

Then  it  has  certain  exclusions  about 
South  Vietnam,  and  says: 
shall  not  be  available  for  such  purposes 
beyond  95  per  centum  of  the  amounts  es- 
timated therefor  in  the  budget  for  1968  (H. 
Doc.  15)  as  amended. 

I  do  not  want  to  name  agencies,  be- 
cause I  would  not  want  to  exclude  some. 
There  are  some  fine  agencies  which  have 
been  holding  the  line.  They  squared  with 
us  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  legislative  committees,  so  they  get 
certain  amounts  in  the  budget.  There  Is 
no  Increase  or  little  Increase  in  personnel 
In  many  Instances. 

Another  agency  might  get  an  Increase 
of  "J. 000  personnel  or  3,000  personnel. 
Perhaps  they  need  some  of  them  but  If 
I  read  this  correctly,  even  If  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  concerned  with 
that  department  cut  the  request  from 
2,000  personnel  to  1,000,  If  they  had  re- 
quested 2,000  personnel  In  the  1968 
budget,  the  95  percent  would  apply  to  the 
1968  budget  and  not  to  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  did. 

That  would  be  the  case,  unless  I  read 
it  wrong.  I  would  like  to  have  someone 
correct  me. 

Am  I  correct  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment Is  a  bit  complicated. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  does  not  seem 
complicated  tome. 

Mr.    MAHON.    Please,    what    is    the 
specific  question? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  As  I  read  section 
3,  on  page  3,  it  says   that   the   funds 
"shall  not  be  available  for  such  purposes 
beyond  95  per  centum  of  the  amounts  es- 
timated therefor  in  the  budget  for  1968." 
It  does  not  say  what  is  appropriated 
for  1968.  It  refers  to  what  is  in  the  budget. 
If  there  were  an  agency  which  had  no 
request  for  additional  civilian  personnel, 
that  agency  would  get  a  cut  of  5  percent. 
Do  I  understand  that  correctly? 
Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  another  agency 
had  a  request  for  2.000  more  personnel, 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  it  was  cut  to  1,000  personnel, 
they  would  take  the  5  percent  not  from 
the   1,000  added  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  but  from  the  2,000  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAHON.  There  would  be  no  cut 
in  the  agency  that  had  requested  2,000 
additional  personnel,  if  tliey  had  al- 
ready been  cut  by  5  percent  or  more  in 
other  bills  this  year. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No.  If  I  read  this 
correctly,  if  they  had  a  request  for  2,000 
personnel  and  that  was  cut  to  1,000, 
they  could,  under  this,  go  up  to  95  per- 
cent of  what  they  asked  for  in  the  budget. 
Mr.  MAHON.  No.  Thi.s  would  cut  them 
by  5  percent  below  the  budget  if  Congress 
had  not  already  cut  them  by  that  much 
or  more. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  he  is  making  a  terrific 
argument  for  my  amendment  to  abolish 
the  committee.  He  Is  showing  how  mixed 
up  It  is. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  not  so  surprised 
by  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Hays]  to  abolish  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  because  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  which  will  come 
later,  would  turn  everything  over  to  the 
President  and  in  effect  abolish  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  where  the 
gentleman  is  completely  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve that  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  sen- 
sible spending  limitation  we  are  going 
to  have  to  adopt  a  total  spending  limi- 
tation to  make  any  sen.se. 

If  you  read  this,  gentlemen,  you  will 
find  all  kinds  of  exceptions  we  auto- 
matically give  to  the  President.  It  refers 
to  the  President  "hi  his  dl-scretlon  may 
prescribe"  In  many  Instances. 

I  see  no  effective  way  In  which  we  can 
hold  down  spending  except  by  adopting 
something  like  the  Bow  amendment, 
which  I  would  hope  would  be  a  substi- 
tute. 

What  It  does  Is  It  would  hold  spending 
to  $131  billion,  which  is     5  billion  less 
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than  anticipated  but  is  still  $6  billion 
over  last  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  most  sensible  approach. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry.  Is  an  amendment  pend- 
ing before  the  House^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is. 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  that  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BT   MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger:  On 
page  3  Immediately  after  line  18.  add  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4.  Funds  available  or  becoming  avail- 
able for  obligation  after  the  date  of  approval 
hereof  for  the  development  or  construction 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  Amounts  withheld 
from  obligation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  hereby  rescinded  and  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury." 

And  renumber  the  other  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  cut  nonessential  expendi- 
tures w-ithin  this  body.  I  think  It  is  some- 
thing that  badly  neeas  doing.  Faced  by  a 
S29  billion  deficit  or  an  inequitable  10- 
percent  tax  surcharge,  cutting  nonessen- 
tial spending  Is  by  far  the  best  alterna- 
tive. 

I  think  there  is  no  more  unnecessary 
expenditure  than  that  which  we  have  au- 
thorized and  for  which  we  have  appro- 
priated almost  $700  million  so  far  for  the 
supersonic  transport.  This  is  so  unneces- 
sary and  such  an  unsound  venture  that 
our  great  free  enterprise  system  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  aircraft  Is  not 
willing  to  invest  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  own  funds  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  goal. 

The  SST.  if  it  comes  into  being  at  all.  is 
going  to  create  a  nci.^e  problem  the  likes 
of  which  we  have  never  heard.  Those  of 
you  who  represent  areas  where  people 
live  near  and  around  airports  already 
have  their  constituents  screaming  with 
protest  against  the  terrible  noise  prob- 
lem they  have.  These  prote.'^ts  are  going 
to  be  redoubled  if  this  plane  comes  into 
being.  This  will  be  a  very  serious  hazard, 
I  believe. 

If  the  SST  is  really  so  good,  I  believe 
private  enterprise  would  support  it  more 
than  it  Is.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  get  ourselves  so  Involved  in  this 
effort  which  Is  eventually  estimated  to 
require  some  $5  billion  In  Federal  funds. 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  cut  nonessential 
spending,  this  is  the  area  in  which  it  is 
most  propitious  to  begin.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  As  I  indicated  dur- 
ing general  debate,  I  have  had  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  pending  for  some  3 
hours  an  amendment  to  rescind  this 
year's  appropriation  of  $142,375,000  for 
the  civilian  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 


ment. According  to  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
my  amendment  would  not  have  been  in 
order  until  after  a  complete  reading  of 
the  bill  since  my  amendment  would  have 
incorporated  a  new  subsection  7.  Mj'  pur- 
pose in  asking  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  me  at  this  point  is  to  ask  him  whether 
or  not  the  intent,  purpose,  and  effect  of 
his  amendment  would  be  the  same  as  my 
amendment.  The  plain  qi  .^tion  that  I 
wish  to  ask  Is  this:  Would  the  adoption 
of  your  amendment  leave  xemalnlng  for 
expenditure  the  $124  5  million  now  In 
the  SST  pipeline  of  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Congress  in  previous  years  up  to 
and  including  fiscal  year  1967? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  does.  My  amend- 
ment does  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
the  gentleman's  and  applies  only  to  the 
funds  available  or  becoming  available 
for  obligation  after  the  date  of  approval 
thereof. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  text 
of  my  amendment  do  no'  fit  Into  the 
same  pattern. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor].  I  tried  to  locate  him 
earlier. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  amendment 
has  been  pending  at  the  Clerk's  desk 
for  some  2  or  3  hours. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  In 
our  efforts  to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  also  has  a  bill,  which  I  also 
sponsored,  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  bills  Introduced  as  separate 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  this  for  1  '•'2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger] 
upon  his  efforts  along  similar  lines. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  leadership  and 
I  am  glad  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
In  this  effort. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  plan  to  speak 
on  the  pending  amendment,  but  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  expenditures  for  the 
public  works  program  which  seems  to  be 
a  very  popular  target  these  days  when 
we  are  considering  budget  reductions. 

Almost  daily  in  connection  with  pos- 
sible spending  cuts  some  expert  is  quoted 
as  stating  that  one  area  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  would  be  in  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill.  Some  suggest 
a  nice  round  cut  of  $1  billion  in  public 
works.  To  the  extent  they  are  referring 
to  the  funding  of  rivers  and  liarbors  and 
irrigation  projects,  perhaps  it  is  time  we 
look  at  the  facts  for  cuts  of  this  magni- 
tude are  just  not  possible  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  question. 

Let  us  analyze  what  makes  up  the  $4.6 
billion  that  is  in  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
First,  54  percent  of  this  total,  which  the 
experts  never  mention.   Is  for  the  ex- 


penses of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
These  total  $2.5  billion,  which  is  $153.4 
million  less  than  requested  In  the  budget. 
Except  possibly  for  the  $150  million  In- 
cluded in  tile  Atomic  Energy  budget  for 
research  and  development  of  civilian 
power  reactors,  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
the  Atomic  Energj'  Commission  does  not 
fall  in  the  public  works  category.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  still  further  cuts  in  the 
AEC  program,  it  is  now  faced  with  ab- 
sorbing sizable  additional  requirementa 
for  weapons  development  and  production 
under  the  anti-ballistic-missUe  system 
for  which  provision  was  not  made  in  the 
budget  or  the  House  bill. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  the 
increase  of  $314.4  million  in  the  bill  over 
last  year,  $293.7  million,  or  93  percent, 
is  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
These  funds  are  required  primarily  to 
finance  continuing  activities  funded  last 
fiscal  year  with  carryover  unobligated 
balances  and  program  revenues  and  to 
meet  increased  requirements  of  the 
weapons  program.  The  net  increase  of 
only  $20. 7  million  in  the  bill  for  all  the 
other  agencies  includes  an  increase  of 
S60.7  million  for  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  largely  offset  by  reductions 
in  the  other  activities.  All  the  other  ma- 
jor programs  In  the  bill  have  been  de- 
creased below  the  funding  level  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  Including  a  reduction  of  S64.9 
million,  or  about  5  percent,  in  the  appro- 
priations for  construction  of  water  re- 
source projects. 

Excluding  AEC,  tlie  House  public 
works  bill  total  is  $2.1  billion.  Included 
in  this  is  $293.8  million  for  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program  which 
is  being  carried  In  the  bill  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  For  water  pollution  con- 
trol research  and  development  grants 
and  the  operating  program,  the  House 
made  a  10 -percent  reduction  in  the 
budget  estimate.  For  construction  grants 
for  waste  treatment  works,  the  bill  allows 
only  the  budget  request  of  S203  million. 
This  is  less  than  half  the  authorization 
of  S450  million  for  which  there  has  been 
widespread  public  support. 

Another  S258.9  mllUon  in  the  bill  is 
for  the  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance requirements  on  completed  proj- 
ects of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  power 
agencies.  The  House  bill  has  already 
reduced  the  budget  request  for  these 
items  by  $10.4  million.  Any  significant 
additional  reductions  are  not  possible 
without  neglectiiig  essential  maintenance 
items,  resulting  In  more  costly  rehabili- 
tation In  future  years. 

Also  carried  In  the  bill  is  $40.5  million 
for  the  operation  of  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Panama  Canal  which  is 
repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasur>-  out  of  rev- 
enues from  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company. 

The  bill  also  includes  $21.2  million  to 
cover  the  cost  of  interment  in  our  na- 
tional cemeteries,  grave  markers,  and 
development  and  maintence  of  cemetery 
properties.  Including  Arlington  Cemeterj' 
Certainly  these  programs  are  not  "pub- 
lic works"  that  could  be  deleted  or  dras- 
tically curtailed. 

The  balance  of  $1.5  billion  remaining 
in  the  bill  is  primarily  for  the  activities 
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of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  power  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Excluding  the 
Investigations  programs  and  necessary 
administrative  expenses,  $1.4  billion  re- 
mains for  the  going  construction  pro- 
grams of  these  agencies  for  flood  control. 
wat«r  supply,  Irrigation,  and  power  facil- 
ities. It  is  apparently  In  this  area  that  the 
experts  seem  to  think  that  wholesale  cuts 
could  be  made.  First,  the  experts  don't 
seem  to  understand  that  the  individual 
projects  are  funded  in  the  bill  not  for  the 
total  cost,  but  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  contractors'  earnings  during 
the  year.  In  other  words,  a  project  cost- 
ing $10  million  Is  funded  over  a  period  of 
4  to  5  years.  Of  the  $1.2  bilUon  Included 
in  the  1968  House  bill  for  construction  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  only  $13.6  million  Is  to 
initiate  construction  on  new  starts.  These 
Include  only  21  new  starts  under  the 
corps  and  2  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. The  balance  of  the  appropriation — 
99  percent — Is  to  finance  the  continua- 
tion of  construction  during  the  current 
year  of  projects  previously  approved  by 
Congress.  This  Involves  over  300  projects. 

For  example,  under  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, about  75  percent  of  the  appro- 
priation of  $935  million  will  be  applied 
to  57  major  projects,  now  under  con- 
struction, in  amounts  of  $5  million  or 
more  to  meet  contractors'  earnings. 
About  70  percent  of  the  funds  are  re- 
quired to  meet  obligation  commitments 
on  continuing  contracts  and  the  remain- 
ing 30  percent  is  to  provide  for  new  con- 
tracts required  to  meet  construction 
schedules  on  going  projects.  Many  of 
these  pending  new  contracts  are  essen- 
tial to  avoid  project  shutdowns  and  to 
prevent  damage  and  loss  to  works  al- 
ready put  In  place  imder  prior  contracts. 
Even  if  we  deferred  Indefinitely  the  bal- 
ance of  the  pending  contracts  that  might 
be  postponed  without  project  shutdown 
or  damage  to  completed  work,  it  is 
roughly  estimated,  pending  completion 
of  a  detailed  survey,  that  not  more  than 
$60  million  would  be  saved  this  year  in 
expenditures  under  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers nor  more  than  about  $26  million 
under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
gram. Over  one-third  of  these  expendi- 
ture savings  have  already  been  reflected 
in  the  House  bill  reductions.  Such  fur- 
ther contract  deferments  would,  of 
course,  result  In  serious  delay  In  the  com- 
pletion dates  of  these  projects  needed  for 
flood  control,  water  supply,  power,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  and  so  forth,  and 
would  In  turn,  result  in  higher  comple- 
tion costs  due  to  the  rising  construction 
costs  index. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  allowance 
made  in  the  bill  for  each  construction 
appropriation  item  already  reflects  a 
genersd  lump  sum  reduction,  averaging 
11  percent,  to  be  applied  to  the  individ- 
ual amounts  programed  for  the  projects. 
In  turn,  the  committee  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  actual  carryover  funds 
available  from  last  flscal  year  and  has 
reduced  the  new  appropriation  requests 
accordingly.  In  total,  the  committee.  In 
Its  allowances  for  the  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  made  lump 


sum  reductions  totaling  $171.9  million 
which  will  have  to  be  met  from  carryover 
funds  and  through  slippages,  delays,  and 
stretchout  of  contract  awards,  with  the 
resulting  reduction  In  expenditure  re- 
quirements for  flscal  year   1968. 

The  appropriations  carried  In  the 
House  bill  for  the  construction  programs 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  are  below  both  the 
appropriations  for  last  flscal  year  and  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

So,  despite  what  the  experts  say,  un- 
less we  are  ready  to  cancel  present  con- 
tract commitments  on  projects  now  un- 
der construction,  with  the  costly  conse- 
quences now  and  in  the  years  to  come, 
it  is  just  not  possible  to  make  any  large- 
scale  savings  in  appropriations  or  ex- 
penditures beyond  those  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  In  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
for  your  review  an  analysis  of  the  items 
In  the  bill  and  a  statement  as  the  basis 
on  which  the  appropriation  amounts  for 
the  construction  items  has  been  deter- 
mined : 

Analysis  of  iteina  in  public  works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appropriation  hill, 
1968 

Budget  estimate  (as 

amended)   $4,864,613,000 

House  bill  reduction —244,  891,  000 


4,  619,  722.  000 


House  bill  total 

Deduct  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (54  percent) —3,493.733.000 


Balance,  excluding  AEC 3,  136.  989.  CKM) 

Deduct      (non-publlc-works 
construction  Items) : 

1.  Cemeterlal  expenses. 
Department  of  Army 
(development  and 
maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional cemeteries) —21,200.000 

2.  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Panama  Canal 

Zone   Oovernment —40,500,000 

3.  Annual  operation  and 
maintenance  of  com- 
pleted   water    resource 

projects —258,890,000 

4.  General  Investigations, 
Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, and  program  admln- 

IstraUon    —109,344.000 


Subtotal,  non-publlc- 
works  construction 
Items    '—429,934,000 

Deduct  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Adminis- 
tration   —293.800.000 

(Included  under  HEW 
bin  In  prior  years.  In- 
cludes $203  million  for 
construction  grants  for 
waste  treatment  works 
compared  with  authoriza- 
tion of  $450  million.) 

Balance  In  bill  for  planning 
and  construction  by  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 
Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority 1.  403.  255,  000 


Deduct  funds  for  new  con- 
struction starts: 

Corps  of  Engineers  (21 
projects)    

Reclamation  (two  proj- 
ects)   


-6,  113,000 
-7.800,000 


Analysis  of  iterns  in  public  works  and  Atomic 
Energy     Commission     appropriation     bill, 
1968 — Continued 
Deduct  funds  for  new  con- 
struction starts — Con. 
Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration   ( transmission 

facilities)     — $23,206,000 

Irrigation  Loans  (three)  ..  —  1.  185,  000 


Subtotal,     appropria- 
tion for  new  starts. 

Balance  for  funding  con- 
tinuation of  construction 
on  projects  initiated  by 
Congress  In  prior  years.. 

This  latter  total  to  finance 
construction  ongoing 
projects  consists  of: 
Corps  of  Engineers: 
Construction,  general- . 
Flood  control.  Missis- 
sippi River  and  trlbu- 

tariea   

Bureau  of  Reclamation : 
Construction    and    re- 

habllltotlon   

Upper    Colorado    River 

storage  project 

Loan  program 

Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration   

Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration   

Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity   


38,004.000 


1.365.251,000 
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928,961,000 
83,  400,000 

166,200,000 

41.000,000 
13,815,000 

87.  294.  000 

5.000,000 

40.  546,  000 

'  House  bin  reduced  budget  estimates  on 
these  Items  by  $23,818,000. 

Further  major  cuts  below  the  House  bill 
In  the  above  construction  Items  are  not  feasi- 
ble for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  All  projects  in  the  bill  are  funded  only 
on  an  annual  basis:  only  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  finance  contractors'  earnings  until 
July  1.  1968.  are  Included; 

2.  Full  credit  has  been  taken  for  the  avail- 
ability of  carryover  balances  in  determining 
the  new  appropriation  required; 

3.  Full  credit  has  been  taken  for  possible 
savings  and  delays  on  contracts  during  the 
year  by  making  general,  lump  sum  reduc- 
tions, totaling  $180.7  million  and  averaging 
11  percent  in  the  Items  in  the  bill,  to  be 
applied  against  the  Individual  amounts  pro- 
gramed for  each  project  as  listed  In  the  re- 
port tables.  Any  further  reduction  would 
result,  on  an  average.  In  projects  being 
financed  less  than  89  percent  of  the  amounts 
allocated  to  Individual  projects  In  the  bin 

In  summary,  the  bill  now  funds  the  above 
construction  Items.  Including  the  new  starts, 
on  the  following  basis : 

Total  amount  programed  for 
fiscal  year  1968  for  the  In- 
dividual projects  as  shown 
In  the  committee  report 
tables --  •1.583,957,000 


Lump  sum  reductions  made : 

For  carryover  balances —39.035,000 

For  delays,  slippages,   and 

stretchouts -141.  667.000 

Subtotal.      reductions 

(-11    percent) -180,702,000 


Actual    appropriations 
allowed   


1.403,255,000 


4.  TTie  1968  appropriations  allowed  for 
these  construction  Items  are  below  the  1967 
appropriation  level  and  below  the  1968 
budget  estimates. 

5.  The  1968  appropriation  of  $929  million 
for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Is  typical  of  the  other  Items: 

(a)  It  Is  required  to  provide  annual  financ- 
ing of  contracts  on  going  projects; 


(b)  About  70  percent  of  the  funds  are 
committed  for  contractors'  earnings  under 
existing  contracts: 

(c)  The  remaining  30  percent  Is  for  new 
contracts  planned  In  1968  to  provide  for 
orderly  continuation  of  work  on  projects 
under  construction; 

(1)  A  portion  of  these  contracts  has  al- 
ready been  let  during  the  period  July  1,  1967. 
to  September  30,  1967,  the  heavy  construc- 
tion season; 

(2)  A  portion  of  these  pending  contracts 
cannot  be  deferred  Indefinitely  if  loss  or 
cl.-^mage  to  work  in  place   is   to  be  avoided; 

(31  The  remaining  pending  contracts  In- 
volve some  segments  of  projects  under  con- 
struction which  might  be  deferred  without 
shutting  down  the  project  or  Incurring  Im- 
mediate loss  to  work  in  place,  but  with  the 
resultant  delay  In  project  completion  dates 
and  the  Incurring  of  higher  future  comple- 
tion costs; 

It  Is  especially  In  this  latter  category  of 
contracts  that  the  House  bill  has  already 
reflected  sizable  reductions  for  delays,  slip- 
pages, and  stretchouts  as  outlined  above. 

Pending  completion  of  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  contracts  In  this  category.  It  Is  roughly 
estimated  that  expenditure  savings  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  would  not 
exceed  $60  million,  of  which  "about  half  has 
already  been  reflected  In  the  House  bill 
reductions. 

(4)  The  very  restrictive  jjoUcy  on  new 
starts  reflected  in  the  1968  bill  will  result  In 
a  sharp  reduction  of  $619.8  million  In  the 
level  of  the  construction  pipeline  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  year.  If  fimds  are  allowed  to  meet  con- 
tractors' earnings,  completion  Is  scheduled 
on  51  projects  which  have  been  financed  an- 
nually over  several  years  at  a  total  cost  of 
$735.5  million;  the  total  cost  of  the  21  new 
surt«  In  the  bill,  to  be  financed  over  the 
next  4  or  5  years.  Is  only  $115.9  million,  the 
equivalent  of  only  6  weeks'  construction  at 
the  current  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  very  limited  number  and  total  cost  of 
the  new  starts  In  the  1968  bill  (with  a  back- 
log of  over  400  authorized  projects)  Is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  appropriation  bills 
over  the  past  5  years  which  have  averaged 
about  60  new  starts  annually  with  an  average 
total  cost  of  about  $1  billion. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1966  I  moved,  during 
consideration  of  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  SST  program,  to  delete  the  1967 
fi.scal  year  appropriation  of  $280  million. 

On  July  18  of  this  year  I  moved  to  de- 
lete the  flscal  1968  appropriation  for  the 
SST  of  $142,375,000.  A  week  ago  Thurs- 
day, in  response  to  talk  in  this  Chamber 
about  reclsslon  bills.  I  offered  a  bill  to 
rescind  the  amount  of  almost  $143  mil- 
lion appropriated  by  Senate  and  House. 

I  am  delighted  that  I  have  been  sup- 
ported in  that  effort  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI,  and 
apparently  by  others  In  this  Chamber. 

I  believe  we  have  heard  many  times 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  iwe 
of  general  revenue  funds  of  the  Treas- 
urj-  to  subsidize  the  development  of  this 
commercial  product.  Let  me  summarize 
the  arguments  for  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment: 

First.  There  is  in  the  pipeline  $124.5 
million  for  the  civil  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  from  previous  years'  appropria- 
tions. This  would  still  be  avaUable  for 
expenditure.  We  would  not  cut  off  that 


flow  for  the  support  of  this  year's  SST 
development. 

Second.  If  we  were  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment we  would,  however,  give  Impetus 
to  a  consideration  of  the  bills  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
and  myself,  to  provide  private  financing 
as  a  substitute  for  public  financing  of  the 
SST. 

Third.  Never  before,  not  last  year,  not 
on  July  18.  nor  2  weeks  ago  have  we 
been  faced  with  such  a  critical  financial 
situation  as  we  are  faced  with  today — 
a  $29  billion  deficit — It  may  be  somewhat 
less,  it  may  be  somewhat  more.  If  we 
are  going  to  find  any  areas  to  cut,  if 
we  are  going  to  say  we  will  not  pass  the 
buck  to  the  President,  let  us  show  that 
the  buck  stops  here  in  the  House  on 
this  saving  of  $143  million. 

Fourth.  If  we  were  to  establish  a  list 
of  priorities  of  public  spending,  surely 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  would  put  the 
SST  flnanclng  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  priority  list. 

Fifth.  There  needs  to  be  considera- 
tion— there  needs  to  be  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  sonic  boom  problem.  We 
have  studies  pending  in  Oklahoma  City. 
In  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  and  else- 
where, but  we  liave  not  got  the  final  re- 
ports on  those  studies.  Let  us  get  the  facts 
so  we  can  evaluate  the  economic  feasl- 
blUty  of  the  SST  and  the  likelihood  of 
recovering  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  arguments  against  the  pending 
amendment. 

First.  We  are  not  risking  any  money 
because  we  are  going  to  recoup  all  of  the 
funds.  Yes  you  will,  but  only  if  the  SST 
is  an  economic  success.  And  only  if  after 
being  an  economic  success  the  aircraft 
manufacturers  sell  more  than  500  of  the 
aircraft — a  highly  unlikely  prospect  in 
view  of  the  747,  which  will  be  flying  high 
at  that  time. 

Second.  We  must  build  the  SST  on  a 
crash  basis,  and  funnel  these  public 
funds  Into  It,  because  America  must 
maintain  her  supremacy  In  world  com- 
mercial aviation.  No  one  Is  going  to  buy 
the  Russian  TU-144  except  a  few  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  British  Government,  because  of 
its  financial  plight,  may  soon  be  pulling 
out  of  the  British-FYench  Concorde  air- 
craft project.  But  even  If  they  continue, 
because  of  the  many  performance  limita- 
tions of  the  Concorde,  it  will  never  be 
in  competition  with  the  American  SST 
Third.  That  the  American  balance-of- 
payments  problem  will  be  aided  by  the 
public  financing  of  this  SST.  Let  me  give 
you  some  interesting  facts: 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
einment  most  knowledgeable  and  most 
concerned  about  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

They  are  the  agencies  possessing  the 
greatest  expertise  on  this  subject.  But 
not  one  of  these  four  agencies  has  pub- 
lished a  single  word  in  support  of  the 
contention  frequently  made  that  build- 
ing the  supersonic  transport  is  necessarj- 
to  help  solve  the  American  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 


I  urge  you  In  the  name  of  common- 
sense  and  a  decent  regard  for  taxpayer 
opinion  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has  been 
up  and  down  the  hill  on  the  whole  super- 
sonic transport  matter.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  be  to  absolutely 
and  immediately  kill  the  program.  That 
would  not  have  been  so  with  the  amend- 
ment that  had  been  .suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  would 
have  rescinded  only  fiscal  year  1968 
funds. 

I  must  decline  to  yield  at  this  time  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr  Ottinger],  because  I  think 
we  ought  to  answer  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  he  has  made  here. 

This  amendment  would  absolutely  kill 
the  program. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
in  his  arguments  a  moment  ago  that  the 
SST  p/ogram  is  going  to  cost  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  $5  billion.  That  is  not  so. 

We  are  financing  only  the  develop- 
ment of  the  civil  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  through  the  prototype  phase. 
with  the  completion  of  two  prototypes. 
The  Federal  Government  is  committed 
to  spend  $1.2  billion  and  no  more.  And 
if  the  program  is  successful,  all  of  the 
$1.2  bilUon  will  be  paid  back.  If  more 
than  300  aircraft  are  sold,  the  Govern- 
ment will  earn  Interest. 

We  have  alreadj-  appropriated,  let  me 
remind  the  House,  through  fiscal  year 
1967.  $511  million.  In  the  fiscal  1968  bill 
we  carry  $142.5  million  for  the  SST  pro- 
gram. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  to 
start  the  development  of  the  SST.  The 
program  is  imderway.  The  program  was 
initiated  in  1959  and  the  first  appropria- 
tions were  made  by  the  Congress  in  1961. 
The  prototype  aircraft  are  being 
built — and  prototype  Concorde  aircraft 
are  being  built  now  by  the  British  and 
the  French  and  the  TU-144  is  being  built 
by  the  Russians.  The  British  and  French 
Governments  are  putting  $1.4  billion  Into 
their  plane.  This  is  $200  million  more 
than  we  are  putting  into  ours. 

We  have  crossed  this  bridge  on 
whether  or  not  to  develop  a  supersonic 
transport  plane.  It  has  been  the  judgment 
of  three  administrations  to  proceed. 

President  Elsenhower.  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  President  Johnson  decided  and 
recommended  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
with  it. 

What  does  this  program  mean  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States?  I  have 
seen  the  gentleman  from  New  York  offer 
amendments  to  legislation  on  this  floor 
that  would  have  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment millions  and  mllUons  of  dollars. 
But  he  wants  to  kill  this  program  which 
can  help  build  up  the  economy  of  the 
countrj'  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
afford  such  programs. 

Wliat  does  this  program  mean  to  the 
United  States?  Why  do  you  have  to  stand 
up  here  at  this  time  and  defend  it? 
Maybe  it  is  not  the  best  time,  or  the  best 
year,  to  defend  this  program,  but  the 
point  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  essential  to  the  economic 
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health  of  a  large  segment  of  the  United 
States.  It  means  50,000  direct  jobs.  The 
employment  and  impact  from  those  50,- 
000  direct  jobs  will  probably  be  multi- 
plied by  four  or  Ave  times  throughout 
tlie  United  States. 

We  can  help  pay  for  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  was  Interested  in — rat  control, 
model  cities,  and  rent  supplements — 
with  taxes  that  would  be  lost  if  the  air- 
craft manufacturing  industry  of  this 
country  is  not  permitted  to  keep  up  with 
modern  technology. 

This  is  a  program  that  improves  the 
economic  health  of  our  country,  and  wUl 
enable  tliis  Nation  to  keep  moving  ahead. 

I  recall  just  about  a  week  or  10  days 
ago  when  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  rose  on 
this  floor  and  pointed  to  himself,  and 
rightfully  so,  as  being  a  very  successful 
businessman.  He  indicated  to  this  House 
that  the  reason  for  his  success  is  that 
he  was  willing  to  pour  back  into  his  com- 
pany money  required  to  make  his  com- 
pany successful,  and  he  was  delighted  to 
do  that.  He  pointed  out  that  tiiat  is  the 
reason  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  invest 
m  our  own  country  and  our  own  econ- 
omy, and  I  think  we  .'^hould.  I  thii^  that 
is  the  slide  rule  for  tiie  success  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  in  tiiis  Nation. 
Private  business  teaches  us  that  Invest- 
ment is  essential  to  progress. 

If  you  are  going  to  damage  private  en- 
terprise by  voting  against  a  vital  segment 
of  our  private  economy,  we  are  never 
going  CO  be  able  to  pay  for  any  of  the 
great  programs  in  which  most  of  us  here 
are  deeply  and  sincerely  interested. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  again 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  kill  the 
program — absolutely  and  finally. 

There  is  private  financing  in  the  pro- 
gram. Boeing  and  General  Electric  are 
committed  to  put  in  their  own  money. 
Bjtmg  alone  will  put  in  $168  milhon  of 
tiieir  cold,  hard  cash  and  we  ought  to 
tell  them  that  we  are  going  to  support 
this  program.  They  will  put  another  $34 
million  of  their  cold,  hard  cash  in  facili- 
ties for  the  program.  General  Electric 
will  put  in  $66  million  of  their  cold,  hard 
cash  and  $20  million  in  facilities.  The 
airlines  have  put  in  $52  million  in  risk 
capital  and  are  putting  down  $750,000  for 
each  plane  ordered.  They  are  doing  their 
part.  We  ought  to  do  ours. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  talks 
of  private  financing  but  he  uses  the  term 
quite  loosely.  Under  one  of  the  so-called 
private  financing  plans  offered,  and 
which  I  imderstand  the  gentleman  sup- 
ports, the  Government  would  be  called 
on  to  guarantee  100  percent  of  the  value 
of  a  total  of  S2.5  billion  in  bonds.  This  is 
not  private  financing.  This  approach 
would  give  the  Government  all  of  the 
risk  and  none  of  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect its  investment  and  would  double  the 
Government's  liability  over  that  now- 
planned. 

Under  present  plans,  the  production 
phase  of  the  program  will  be  completely 
financed  with  private  capital. 

To  kill  the  SST  now  would  be  to  waste 
at  least  $500  million  and  rob  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  American  industry  of  the  op- 


portunity of  meeting  world  competition. 
This  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated 
overw-helmingly. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the  mo- 
tion was  adopted,  the  following  Members 
were  observed  standing  on  their  feet: 
Mr.  Pelly  of  Washington,  Mr.  Meeds  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Adams  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Ottinger  of  New  York,  Mr.  Taft  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  MacGregoh  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Dingell 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Boland  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  already  spoken  on  this  ques- 
tion. May  he  speak  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  may  speak  In  op- 
position to  the  pro  forma  motion. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlemcon  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  good  btisiness  for  this  Nation 
to  start  on  a  program  such  as  the  one  we 
are  discussing  and  then  stop  after  wc 
have  spent  many  millions  of  dollars.  The 
program  makes  us  a  leader  in  the  world 
in  the  aviation  field.  We  would  now  kill 
that  program  if  we  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington   I  Mr   PfllyI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  not  taken  pride  ir.  the  ftict  that 
when  it  comes  to  civilian  transport 
planes,  American  planes  excel  those  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  buyers 
from  other  countries  beat  a  path  to  buy 
our  transport  planes.  There  is  no  equal  to 
them.  There  Is  only  one  reason  for  that 
achievement,  and  that  is  re.searrh.  That 
i?  exactly  what  has  produced  the  trans- 
port planes.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  our 
position,  we  must  put  some  money  into 
the  develonment  of  the  SST.  I  uree  Mem- 
bers not  to  veto,  at  this  late  dat",  the 
decision  that  was  previously  made  by  this 
House.  I  urge  defeat  of  amendments  to 
either  curb  or  kill  the  SST. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washin.eton  I  Mr.  An.^Msl  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland  1  at  the 
end  of  the  debate,  and  I  will  remain  on 
my  feet  during  the  interim. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  OT-riNGEn]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said 
about  me  was  100  percent  inaccurate.  I 
have  voted  against  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion of  spending  proposals  in  this  House 
this  year. 


I  would  say  further  to  the  gentleman, 
to  show  my  sincerity  In  this  matter,  that 
I  Intend  to  support  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment limiting  expenditures  to  the  1967 
level,  with  certain  exceptions. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  SST  will 
create  jobs,  I  am  all  for  the  creation  of 
jobs  and  the  protection  of  jobs.  But  to 
continue  on  an  uneconomic  project 
which  private  Industry  itself  Is  unwilling 
to  finance  just  to  protect  jobs  seems  to 
me  to  be  100  percent  -wrong.  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  It.  We  have  made  a 
mistake  and  we  ought  to  recognize  It, 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  voted  against  the 
Bow  amendment  and  with  the  commit- 
tee to  give  the  committee  a  10-day 
chance  to  come  up  with  reductions  it 
was  promising.  We  have  now  seen  Its  pro- 
posal and  It  Is  one  with  which  I  cannot 
agree. 

The  committee  proposal  limits  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  $1.4 
billion  while  the  problems  of  poverty 
mount  fllarminEly  both  In  our  urban 
slums  and  agricultural  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
proposal  does  not  even  touch  the  $4.6 
billion  public  works  pork-barrel  or  the 
muUibilUon-dcllar  agriculture  and  other 
special  Interest  subsidies.  It  also  fails  to 
touch  the  SST. 

I,  therefore,  must  oppo.se  the  commit- 
tee proposal  and  support  the  Whitten 
substitute,  to  accomplish  exactly  the 
economies  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  falsely  accuses  me  of 
opposin?. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this 
amendment,  I  am  sure,  was  offered  In 
good  faith,  and  I  recognize  the  interest 
and  opposition  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mhinesota  IMr 
MAcGREnoR]  and  others  to  it,  this  is  not 
the  oroper  place  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  Members  of  this  House 
shouid  know,  if  they  reflect  on  it  In  then- 
consciences,  that  it  is  no  more  proper  to 
consider  this  amendment  here  today, 
when  the  House  has  already  debated  and 
acted  upon  It,  than  it  would  liave  been  to 
consider  and  vote  favorably  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  YatesI  with  regard  to 
the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan.  We  have 
had  full  debate  on  the  project.  The 
House  has  worked  Its  v.ill  on  it.  In  any 
event,  there  will  be  a  5-percent  cut  In 
this  program  under  the  resolution,  if 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 

DiNGELLl. 

Mj-.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  very  good  example  of  acting  in  haste 
to  save  a  few  dollars  and  by  that  haste 
losing  a  great  deal  more  money.  I  do  not 
happen  to  approve  of  the  way  the  SST 
contract  was  given.  I  expect  to  try  to  see 
It  reviewed  to  assure  that  no  windfall 
resulted.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility of  an  excessive  amount  of  wind- 
fall inherent  in  that  proposal  to  the  de- 
velopers of  the  SST.  But  the  fact  is  if 
we  happen  to  rescind  the  contract  in 
such  a  high-handed  fashion  as  this,  the 
Federal  Government  will  wind  up  with 
a  loss  of  Investment,  loss  in  sales  abroad. 
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and  a  big  deficit  of  payments  from  the 
project.  In  addition — and  I  think  this  is 
the  worst  thing  of  all — we  will  wind  up 
with  a  situation  where  the  Government 
win  be  liable  In  damages  to  the  contrac- 
tors for  contract  rescission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  .^entleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachusctts   [Mr.  Boland] . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGrecor]  is  recog- 
nized. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    orFERED    BY     MR. 
MAC  GREGOR 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor  as  a 
.substitute  ior  the  amendment  oITered  by  Mr. 
OrnNCER:  On  page  3  alter  line  18  insert: 

"Sec.  4.  The  unobligated  balances  remain- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  err,ctment  of  this  Act 
of  the  funds  .appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  Civil  Supersonic 
.Aircraft  Development  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1968  are  hereby  rescinded  and  shall  be  re- 
covered into  the  Treasury." 

And  renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  my  amendment  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  during  general  debate  and  during 
the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

This  s-abstitute  amendment,  I  am  now 
advised  by  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  stalT.  will  not  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  Ottinger  amendment. 
The  Ott:n?er  amendment  would  stop  the 
flow  of  SST  money  now  In  the  pipeline. 
Al'  my  amendment  would  do,  if  adopted 
as  a  substitute,  would  be  to  save  this 
year's  appropriation.  It  wotild  not  cripple 
the  ongoing  SST  progi-am.  It  would  not 
touch  the  $124  m.lUlon  waiting  to  be 
spent.  It  mi?ht  slow  down  or  stretch  out 
the  prototype  development.  Surely  w-e 
can  .strike  this  modest  blow  for  economy. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  MacGregor  substitute 
to  the  pending  Ottinger  amendment. 

The  MacGregor  proposal  would  re- 
scind fiscal  1968  appropriations  for  the 
supersonic  transport.  The  Ottinger 
amendment  would  repeal  all  funds  for 
the  SST,  including  those  now  ongoing. 

One  amendment  would  be  slow  stran- 
gulation. The  other  would  be  instant 
death. 

Both  amendments,  I  am  sure,  would 
cause  delight  and  rejoicing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  The  British  and 
French  with  their  Concorde  are  already 
3 '2  years  ahead  of  our  supersonic  trans- 
port. They  expect  to  begin  commercial 
service  in  1971.  The  earliest  timetable 
for  the  American  aircraft  is  1974. 

The  situation  Is  very  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Delay  of  this  program  would  seri- 
ou.sly  compromise  American  technical 
.superiority.  We  would  also  str-ke  a  dam- 
aging blow  to  A.merlcan  jobs  and  profits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  developing  this  aircraft 
will  be  repaid  when  the  company  sells 
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300  of  them.  If  6-percent  Interest  is 
charged,  then  the  cost  will  be  paid 
when  500  aircraft  are  sold.  The  market 
for  the  American  SST  is  estimated  at  up 
to  1,100. 

In  short,  then,  we  have  to  push  ahead 
of  or  fall  behind  in  the  competition  for 
technical  superiority  and  for  a  sound 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  Ln 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
olfered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and,  of  course,  I  am  violently  opposed  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

As  I  said,  we  ha\e  been  up  and  down 
this  road,  and  It  has  been  the  judgment 
of  three  administrations  to  start  and  to 
continue  this  program.  We  are  now  deeply 
in  the  program,  We  have  appropriated 
$511  miUlon  In  past  years,  and  in  this 
fiscal  year  have  provided  an  additional 
$142  million. 

All  of  the  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  in  will  be  paid  back  if  300 
planes  are  sold.  The  economics  of  the 
program  have  been  studied,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, by  a  very  distinguished  presidential 
advisory  board.  They  are  advised  by  com- 
petent authority  that  this  is  an  econom- 
ically feasible  project  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  get  back  every  dime 
It  will  have  invested.  They  estimate  that 
more  than  300  planes  will  be  sold. 

After  300  planes  have  been  sold,  on 
the  planes  solci  between  300  and  500. 
which  we  expect  will  be  sold,  there  will 
be  a  return  to  the  Government  of  6  per- 
cent on  its  investment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
let  the  British  and  the  French  put  their 
plane  on  the  market  with  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  proceed, 
where  it  is  evident  there  might  very  well 
be  a  stoppage  of  the  American  SST. 
Someone  said  the  British  will  pull  out 
of  the  Concorde  program.  With  this  kind 
of  debate  we  are  having  on  this  floor, 
lam  sure  they  will  continue,  because  they 
will  have  the  field  in  the  free  world  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  defeat  of  both 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor] for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
tinger!. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  MacGregor 
and  Mr.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  94. 
noes  i02 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  ChaliTnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  supported 
the  continuation  of  the  SST  program,  but 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  just  observ-ed  a 
demonstration  of  what  foolishness  we 


have  participated  in  here  recently.  It  all 
depends  on  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

If  we  want  to  take  this  Item  by  item 
and  Issue  by  issue  we  had  just  as  well  get 
started  on  some  of  these  programs,  for 
we  will  be  voting  here  on  Cliristmas  Eve. 

I  think  maybe  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  primarily  to 
direct  some  questions  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl.  I  Delieve  I  ob- 
served him  a  moment  ago  on  the  floor.  I 
have  some  questions  with  reference  to  the 
Bow  amendment,  which  we  have  heard 
a  lot  about. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  demon- 
stration here,  as  I  say,  regarding  a 
specific  project.  I  happen  to  be  In  sup- 
port of  this  project  and  voted  for  Its  au- 
thorization. I  supported  my  good  friends 
from  Washmgton  because  I  well  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  people  who  rep- 
resent Boeing  Aircraft  and  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  this  program  is  good  for 
America. 

However,  a  question  was  raised  here 
regarding  the  Bow  amendment  and  its 
effect  on  this  program.  They  said  that 
It  would  take  its  proportionate  cut.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  It  will  under  the 
Bow  amendment.  That  is  why  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  a 
few  questions  about  just  what  the  Bow 
amendment  means  and  what  It  will  do. 
If  I  do  not  imderstand  the  Bow  amend- 
ment, I  hope  the  gentleman  wUl  correct 
me. 

If  the  Congress  adopts  it,  then  we 
give  the  President  the  power  to  cut  his 
budget  or  the  total  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1968  anywhere  he  desires  at  least 
up  to  or,  In  other  words,  a  maximum  ex- 
penditure of  $131.5  billion.  So  he  could 
cut  out  the  entire  expenditure  for  the 
SST  program. 

Mr.  BOW.  Which  he  can  do  now. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  that  correct  or  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  right.  He  can  do  it 
now  without  the  Bow  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  well  recognize  that  the 
President  has  certain  rights  to  withhold 
funds,  but  I  do  want  to  make  clear  what 
we  are  doing  and  what  people  who  sup- 
port this  are  doing.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  am  not 
questioning  his  sincerity,  but  I  question 
him  as  to  whether  this  Is  the  way  we 
want  to  handle  the  issue.  We  just  had  a 
demonstration  here  In  which  the  Con- 
gress said  we  do  not  want  to  cut  out  the 
SST  program.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
us  to  go  ahead  and  attempt  to  try  to 
adjust  the  budget  In  line  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  right  rather  than  simply 
to  say  to  the  President,  "You  must  come 
up  with  $5  billion  of  reduction  In  yotir 
budget"  or  what  I  understand  from  pos- 
sible suggestions  could  l^e  as  much  as  SIO 
billion  or  $15  billion  cut  i:!  expenditures 
and  just  leave  it  completely  up  to  him? 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  President 
could  make  these  cuts  in  the  areas  he 
desires,  which,  as  I  have  said  many 
times,  he  already  has  the  right  to  do.  A 
great  deal  of  concern  has  been  had 
about  the  cutting  down  In  different  parts 
of  the  Government.  Again  I  repeat  that 
he  would  have  $5.8  billion  more  than  the 
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expenditures  in  1967  were.  So  this  is  not 
anything  that  will  be  a  great  catas- 
trophe, because  he  will  still  have  o\.r 
$5  billion  more  than  he  had  last  year. 
The  gentleman  is  right,  though,  but  the 
point  that  does  not  seem  to  be  getting 
across  at  all  is  that  the  President  can 
do  It  now.  He  can  cut  the  SST  tomorrow 
or  freeze  the  funds  for  it  tomorrow.  All 
we  are  doing  is  simply  saying  to  him. 
"You  must  work  within  a  certain  ex- 
penditure limitation." 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right.  However,  that 
response  leads  me  to  my  next  question, 
if  I  may  do  so  and  if  I  may  direct  it  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  would  ask  with  reference  to  the  limi- 
tation and  with  reference  to  the  exemp- 
tions which  are  contained  under  his  pro- 
posal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Under  the  exemptions  con- 
tained in  the  proposals  which  are  now 
pending  before  us  and  the  exemption 
which  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  proposed,  that  we  actually  get 
down  to  a  total  expenditure  budget  of 
somewhere — and  I  have  heard  all  kinds 
of  figures  ranging  anywhere  from  $112 
billion  to  $125  billion— and  that  is  all  he 
has  to  operate  on':'  Is  this  true  or  is  it 
not  true?  That  is  why  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  as  to  Just  what  his 
proposed  amendment  means. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct.  In  other 
words,  the  President  operated  on  a  bud- 
get of  about  $125.7  billion  during  the  1967 
fiscal  year.  He  would  still  have  the  funds 
which  he  had  for  the  1967  fiscal  year  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  he  has  had  plenty  of 
funds  with  which  to  operate  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  fl.scal  year.  So.  he  is 
going  to  have  the  money  with  which  to  do 
so  He  sent  an  expenditure  budget  up 
here  to  us  originally  in  the  amount  of 
about  $135  billion.  This  Is  where  the 
credibility  gap  comes  in  and  is  why  we 
have  got  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  it.  In 
other  words,  the  President  is  spending  at 
the  rate  of  about  $143  billion.  So.  unless 
Congress  places  some  sort  of  ceiling  upon 
expenditures,  we  do  not  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  the  budget  figures 
based  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  juggling  them. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  remind  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  of  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
with  reference  to  expenditures  in  Viet- 
nam over  the  amount  of  $22  billion.  I  do 
not  believe  the  effect  of  this  provision 
was  made  clear  in  the  colloquy  which  was 
had  between  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiskL 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  understands 
that  under  my  amendment,  of  course. 
that  Is  correct. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  will  yield  further,  as  I 
stated  previouslj',  I  am  only  trying  to  find 
out  just  how  much  money  actually  the 
President  is  going  to  have  left  after  we 
are  through  whittling?  Yet,  they  say  we 
cannot  cut  out  the  SST.  a  program  which 
has  been  favored,  as  we  demonstrated 
here  earlier,  but  which  carries  a  pretty 
good  sum  of  money,  or  this,  that  or  the 
other  program. 

Are  we  not  cutting  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  available  to  the  President 
for  expenditure  when  we  are  finished 
whittling  down — are  we  not  cutting  it 
down  to  a  very  small  amount?  Does  it 
not  resolve  itself  into  a  question  as  to 
whose  ox  is  going  to  be  gored? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  go  back  to  the  budget  fig- 
ure of  $125.7  billion.  He  spent  the  money 
then,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  He  had 
a  heyday  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  Included  a  portion  of 
the  Defense  budget  and  the  Vietnam  war 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  BOW.  But,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  insofar  as  the 
Vietnam  war  is  concerned  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  excepts  those  expend- 
itures in  excess  of  $22  billion  that  the 
President  may  determine  are  necessary 
in  behalf  of  our  military  effort  in  South- 
east Asia.  Savings  can  be  made  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  in  some 
other  areas  not  having  to  do  with  our 
military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HolifieldI  raised  these 
questions  last  week,  to  try  to  put  the  full 
amount  in  the  Defense  budget,  one  must 
remember  that  when  one  talks  about  de- 
fense one  is  talking  about  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  our  program  In 
outerspace. 

So,  there  are  the  items  involved. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  that  limited  amount. 
Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  making  himself  available  to  answer 
these  questions.  But  my  questions  have  a 
broader  bearing  upon  the  operations  of 
this  Government,  including  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

For  instance,  when  we  get  down  to  a 
few  of  the  domestic  programs  here,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  on  the  SST  program. 
I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  that  program. 
I  am  also,  for  example,  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing some  of  the  antlpoverty  programs 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  domestic 
programs. 

However.  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  when  we  say  to  the  President.  "You 
have  got  to  reduce  so  many  billions  of 
dollars,"  we  are  not  in  essence  saying, 
"You  go  ahead  and  cut  the  SST  program 
as  well  as  other  programs"  and,  there- 
fore, we  ultimately  leave  it  up  to  him  and 
are  asking  for  it,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  California  understand  that  the 
President  did  have  funds  for  the  poverty 
program  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  that  he 
did  have  a  part  of  the  SST  program 
funds  available  in  1967?  Many  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  were  carried  on 
under  the  figure  of  $125.7  billion.  Now.  we 
are  proposing  to  give  him  $5,8  billion  in 
addition  to  that.  We  do  not  want  him  to 
go  to  $143  billion,  which  would  be  a  run- 


away program  unless  we  get  into  an  ad- 
ditional situation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  conversation  has 
been  had  here  today  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  I  believe  that  someone 
ought  to  make  the  main  point  about 
Vietnam.  Had  the  United  States  not  en- 
tered that  conflict,  this  present  financial 
impasse  would  not  confront  us.  It  is  all 
the  sadder  when  we  perceive  that  the  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  may  be  a  mistake. 
may  be  a  wrong. 

Is  it  not  tragic  for  us  here  to  engage 
in  this  immense  financial  problem  posed 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  888.  when  we 
may  have  created  it  needlessly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recommend  to  this 
House  that  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
reduction  of  the  war,  and  that  will  assure 
reduction  of  the  Government  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  4.  Appropriations  and  other  funds 
avaUable  or  becoming  available  to  the  execu- 
Uve  branch  for  obligation  during  the  flsca; 
year  1968  for  civilian  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes  i  other 
than  those  relating  to  retired  personnel, 
those  directly  relating  to  the  current  mili- 
tary effort  m  Southeast  Asia,  those  Involving 
the  safetv  of  human  life  or  the  protection 
of  property,  or  for  statutory  positions  the 
exact  number  of  which  Is  fixed  by  law) .  shall 
be  apportioned  for  use  over  the  fiscal  year 
In  such  manner  as  to  permit  absorption, 
within  the  aggregate  amounts  available,  of 
the  additional  costs  (estimated  at  $625,000.- 
000)  during  the  fiscal  year  1968  of  H,R.  7977, 
the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967.  or  similar  legislation  If  such  is  en- 
acted Into  law. 

Sec.  5,  Funds  available  or  becoming  av.ill- 
able  to  the  sever.al  executive  departments, 
agencies,  corporations,  and  other  organiza- 
tional units  lor  obligation  for  research  and 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  as  de- 
fined in  Special  AnalysU  I  accompanying  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  i  other  than  those 
directly  relaUng  to  the  current  military  el- 
fort  in  Southeast  Asia  or  directly  relating 
to  the  development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
specific  weapons  systems) .  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  beyond  90  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor  In  the 
budget  for  1968  iH,  Doc,  15)  as  amended 
Amounts  withheld  from  obligation  pursu.in: 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  hereby 
refclnded  and  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury,  and  amounts  so  withheld  from  ob- 
ligation under  corporate  funds  are  hereby 
rescinded  and  shall  revert  to  the  sotirce  from 
which  derived. 

Sec.  6,  Appropriations  made  by  Public  Law 
90-102,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for 
activities  budgeted  under  "Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram" at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  that  which 
would  be  provided  for  by  an  appropriation 
of  $1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30.  1968. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY   MR,   P.^SSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Passman:  On 
page  5.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec,   ,    Obligations   during   the   period 

covered  by  section  1  hereof  for  activities  to 
be  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1967   (S,  1872  or  similar  legislation)   shall 
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not  exceed  an  annual  rate  of  92,000,000.000 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  support  the  com- 
mittee resolution.  The  amendment  I  am 
proposing  merely  places  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  ob- 
ligated during  the  period  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  30  days.  It  has  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  AID  agency  may  expect 
when  their  annual  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1968  is  enacted. 

There  is  a  pipeline  of  approximately 
S6.7  billion  for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram alone.  That  is  just  one  spigot  of 
the  16  spigots  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  wUl  approve 
this  amendment  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  M.^HON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  committee,  but  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  this  amendment  and 
ask  for  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Passman!, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrrERED    BT    MR.    BROTHILl.    OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Brothill  of 
Virginia:  On  page  5,  line  5,  after  "of"  strike 
out  "$1,400,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,200,000- 
000", 

Mr,  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment that  we  have  already  passed  that 
section  of  the  bill.  I  raise  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  is  not  in 
order  since  we  have  passed  this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman;  the  only  thing  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  change  the  figure  on  line 
5,  page  5  of  the  bill  from  $1,400,000,000 
to  81,200,000,000,  It  is  just  changing  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Teaxs  [Mr.  Mahon]  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  portion  of  the  bill 
had  been  read  and  approved  and  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  which  amendment 
was  a  separate  section  following  it.  So 
this  is  decidely  untimely  and  out  of  order 
and  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  Is  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Vanik).  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  since  an 
amendment  adding  a  new  section  to  the 
bill  was  adopted  following  the  section 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  seeks 
to  amend  now,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment comes  too  late  and  the  point  of 
order  is  well  taken. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
5  after  line  6.  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  — ,  Net  aggregate  administrative 
budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  shall  not  exceed  $131,- 
500,000.000.  except  by  those  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $22  billion  that  the  President  may 
determine  are  necessary  in  behalf  of  our 
military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia," 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  which  puts  a  spending  limi- 
tation on  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968. 

I  see  no  reason  to  debate  this  further. 
We  have  debated  it  here  for  4  or  5  days 
at  different  times,  I  think  it  is  generally 
understood,  but  I  want  to  point  out  one 
change  that  has  been  made  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  that  Is  in  accordance  with 
the  language  in  the  resolution,  and  U 
excepts  those  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$22  billion  that  the  President  may  deter- 
mine are  necessary  in  behalf  of  our  mili- 
tary effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

You  will  recall  that  the  previous 
amendment  that  I  had  read  "miUtary 
effort  of  the  country." 

This  more  specifically  defines  the  $22 
billion  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  war 
will  cost  in  South  Vietnam  and  makes 
that  exception  that  the  President  may 
determine  more  is  necessary  in  South- 
east Asia. 

That  is  about  the  only  change,  my 
colleagues. 

I  simply  want  to  repeat  once  more  that 
the  Government  had  plenty  of  funds  In 
1967  for  a  Roman  holiday,  and  we  are 
giving  them  $5,800,000,000  more  this  year 
to  make  the  holiday  even  happier.  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  they  cannot  eas- 
ily continue  their  operations.  The  Con- 
gress has  not  authorized  any  new  proj- 
ects that  are  going  to  take  any  part  of 
this  $5,800,000,000  to  any  extent, 

I  would  suggest.  Mr,  Chairman,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  have  a 
vote,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  support 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr, 
MiNSHALLl,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr,  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  brilliant  colleague  and  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bo'w]. 

My  office,  and  I  am  sure  the  ofQces  of 
nearly  ever  Member  of  this  House,  has 
been  flooded  this  year  with  letters  of 
protest  from  the  taxpayers  we  represent 
who  are  increasingly  incensed  at  the 
lavish  spending  we  have  witnessed  under 
this  administration.  They  are  quite 
rightly  concerned  about  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  this  country. 

While  I  feel  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done  a  commendable  job 
in  the  joint  resolution  before  us  today, 
which  limits  expenses  and  places  a  freeze 
on  new  nonmilitarj-  contracts  and  hiring, 
it  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  firm  enough. 
Freezes  by  this  administration  have  a 
tendency  to  thaw. 

The  resolution  might  be  compared  to 
locking  the  door  of  the  Treasurj-,  but 


hanging  the  key  on  the  door.  The  Bow 
amendment  locks  the  door  and  puts  the 
key  in  the  pocket  of  the  Congress, 

The  amendment  before  us  would  place 
an  absolute  ceiling  on  all  net  aggregate 
administrative  budget  expenditures 
through  June  30,  1968.  Such  expendi- 
tures could  not  exceed  $131,5  billion, 
except  for  expenditures  which  may  be  in 
excess  of  $22  billion  which  the  President 
might  determine  essential  in  behalf  of 
the  mihtary  effort  in  Southeast  Asia 

In  short,  the  Bow  amendment  would 
reduce  the  President's  estimate  of  fiscal 
1968  expenditures  by  $5  billion. 

Both  the  Federal  Establishment  and 
the  taxpayers  can  stand  this  reduction. 
You  and  I  all  know  the  sentiments  of  our 
constituents  on  the  spend-and-tax  issue. 
That  was  effectively  illustrated  in  this 
House  on  September  27  when  we  voted 
202  to  182  for  the  Bow  recommlta!  mo- 
tion on  the  continuing  appropriations 
resolution. 

For  13  years  I  have  fought  for  econ- 
omy in  Government  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  During  the  past  8  it  has  too 
often  been  a  losing  battle.  But  the  tide  is 
turning,  a  national  revolt  against  big 
government  and  wanton  abuse  of  their 
hard-earned  tax  money  has  set  in  all 
across  this  Nation. 

I  urge  that  the  House  support  the  Bow 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Bow  amendment,  in  my  opinion — and  it 
is  quite  apparent  on  its  face — would  re- 
quire and  invite  the  President  to  use  his 
power  to  reduce  expenditures  by  $5  bil- 
lion from  that  requested  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  wherever  he  might  wish 
to.  except  that  there  is  a  provision  for 
South  Vietnam,  I  certainly  favor  such 
reduction.  The  1967  level  of  expenditure 
certainly  should  be  ample  under  all  pres- 
ent circumstances,  except  for  the  war 
and  certain  other  obligations  which  :ny 
amendment  provides. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ■WHITTEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr,  BOW,  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
is  not  a  reduction  in  appropriations? 

Mr,  WHITTEN  It  certainly  is  not,  but, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  since  many 
estimates  have  been  made  in  the  process 
of  getting  action  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  in  connection  with  which 
they  tied  the  two  figures  together,  when 
you  bring  it  back  to  a  spending  limita- 
tion, you  are  in  effect  permitting  the 
President  to  apply  the  cuts  wheie  he 
sees  fit. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentlemcin, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  misnomer  to  say  that 
a  ceiling  on  appropriations  is  a  ceiling 
on  expenditures. 

Mr,  WHITTEN,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
believes  that  his  amendment  would  be 
a  ceiling  on  expenditures.  But  if  he  does 
not  feel  Uiat  it  would  be,  I  shall  not  argue 
with  him.  The  point  is  that  while  the 
power  but  not  the  right  has  existed  in 
the    executive    department    to    freeze 
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funds,  the  proposed  action  would  be  an 
invitation  by  the  Congress  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  turn  "power"  into  "right."  The 
average  Member  of  Congress — and  I  am 
sure  it  is  true  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole — is  for  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures. 

In  case  the  Bow  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, it  will  cut  expenditures  back  to  the 
$131.5  billion  level.  I  expect  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  entire  bill,  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  claus6,  which  would 
call,  in  my  opinion,  for  larger  reductions. 
though  I  would  make  the  exceptions  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  such  as  military  ex- 
penditures in  Southeast  Asia,  military 
personnel,  payment  of  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  social  security  payments, 
veterans'  retirement  benefits,  and  all  the 
rest  of  like  kind.  So  in  the  event  the  Bow 
amendment  is  adopted  fixing  a  ceiling 
on  expenditures,  I  expect  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  my  own  amendment,  which 
would.  I  believe  cut  expenditures  more, 
but  would  tie  the  limitations  to  the 
spending  in  1967.  when  the  Congress  set 
the  level.  Where  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  to  do  with  the 
whole  Federal  Government,  mine  would 
tie  the  restriction  down  by  departments 
and  agencies. 

In  order  to  make  my  amendment  ap- 
plicable, it  might  be  appropriate  to  take 
the  Bow  amendment,  setting  a  limit,  and 
then  take  mine,  which  will  not  tie  the 
limitation  down  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
figure  but  will  tie  it  down  to  the  1967 
spending,  where  Congress  fixed  the 
amount,  and  again  I  would  make  it  ap- 
plicable alike  to  each  department  and 
agency  instead  of  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  apply  the  reduction  where  he 
wished,  saving  what  he  might  prefer. 

Wiiat  I  intend  to  offer  would  scale  ex- 
ecutive departments  back  to  the  1967 
level,  and  with  few  exceptions  that  is 
all  they  have  been  spending.  They  have 
been  living  only  in  the  hopes  of  these 
increased  appropriations. 

The  Bow  amendment  by  itself.  I  would 
think,  is  wholly  unsound,  because  it  gives 
the  President  too  much  power.  While  I 
don't  think  he  woiild.  he  could  save  his 
•butter "  and  cut  our  guns.  I  would  tie 
the  cuts  to  the  1967  spending.  I  think 
the  provision  I  shall  offer  would  carry  out 
what  we  want  to  do.  If  the  Bow  amend- 
ment is  offered,  I  will  offer  my  substitute, 
setting  up  where  the  reduced  expendi- 
tures, below  this  years'  budget,  must  be 
applied. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  doing  my  best  to  understand 
what  the  Bow  amendment  would  do  If  It 
is  passed.  I  understand  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  which  would  mean 
we  would  have  two  things,  the  committee 
resolution  and  the  Bow  amendment.  Is 
there  anyone  here  who  can  explain  what 
the  effect  would  be  if  these  passed  the 
House  today  together? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  say  I  would  hope 
we  would  accept  my  substitute  for  it.  My 
substitute  would  be  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enac'^ing  clause  and  would  tie  cuts 
ill  budgeted  spending  for  1968  to  the  1969 
level,  which  is  fixed  by  the  Congress,  with 


the    exceptions    which    I    have    earlier 
spelled  out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Bow  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  issue.  We  have  debated  it  and 
debated  it  and  debated  it  for  weeks.  I 
feel  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  done  a  good  job  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
duce spending  by  its  action  on  appropria- 
tion bills  generally.  We  will  certainly  re- 
duce the  President's  appropriation  budg- 
et by  as  much  as  $6  billion.  This  will  not 
be  reflected  in  spending  cuts  to  that  ex- 
tent in  fiscal  year  1968,  but  it  will  save 
$6  billion  in  total  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  If  we  adopt  the  bill  as  submitted 
here  today,  the  appropriation  total  re- 
duction, we  estimate,  would  go  to  $7.5 
billion.  The  reduction  in  spending — in 
the  first  year,  fiscal  1968 — would  prob- 
ably be  about  $3  billion  or  $3.5  billion, 
the  remainder  would  come  in  later  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  if  we  wish  to  make  our  im- 
print on  fiscal  matters  and  preseiTe  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  cher- 
ished right  of  the  power  of  the  purse. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  does  not 
propose  to  "reduce"  spending.  He  pro- 
poses to  deny  the  expenditure  of  $5  bil- 
lion— during  the  current  fiscal  year,  that 
is.  He  does  not  rescind  this  money,  be- 
cause the  35  biUlon  would  remain  avail- 
able during  the  fiscal  year  1969 — if  it 
were  no-year  money.  So  to  some  extent 
this  would  not  be  very  much  a  money- 
saving  amendment.  It  would  reduce 
spending  this  year,  but  it  would  not  save 
great  amounts  of  money  ultimately.  The 
money,  probably  most  of  it,  would  still 
be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  who 
has  worked  very  diligently  in  connection 
with  these  matters,  has  discussed  with 
the  Members  an  amendment  which  he 
•may  offer  if  the  Bow  amendment  is 
adopted.  He  would  substitute  for  the 
Bow  amendment  an  amendment  which 
would  also  reserve,  for  the  fiscal  year, 
about  $5  to  $7  billion,  or  more.  No  one 
knows  just  how  much  reduction  in 
spending  these  amendments  would  bring 
about.  But  neither  the  Bow  nor  the 
Whitten  amendments  would  reduce  any 
of  the  obligational  authority  in  the 
hands    of    the    President. 

I  feel  that  we  should  not  reduce  our- 
selves to  the  puny  position  of  a  debating 
society  and  let  the  executive  branch  fully 
determine  what  shall  be  the  expenditure 
pattern  of  this  Government.  We  can  re- 
main in  the  driver's  seat  by  controlling 
the  f  mount  of  money  we  appropriate  and 
make  available  to  the  executive  branch 
for  expenditure. 

I  believe  we  in  Congress  ought  to  do  it 
by  appropriations. 

It  is  all  right  to  say.  "Mr.  President, 
delay  the  spending  of  $5  billion  or  $7 
billion."  But  we  have  seen  here  today  the 
difficulty  of  even  a  modest  reduction  in 
appropriations.  All  this  resolution  pro- 
vided was  a  relatively  modest  reduction 
In  appropriations  of  about  $1.5  billion, 
and  we  ran  Into  all  manner  of  trouble. 
It  became  apparent  to  one  and  all  that 
the  cut  in  appropriations  of  some  $1.5 
billion  was  very  jjainful  and  difficult. 

But  this  proposal  would  be  turning 
over  to  the  President  the  authority,  and 


mandating  htm,  without  instructions 
from  us,  except  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whitten]  would  say, 
"You  have  got  to  confine  your  slowdowns, 
your  reserves,  to  each  individual  agency 
and  department." 

This  is  just  too  much  power  to  give  to 
any  President.  It  is  too  much  of  an  ab- 
dication on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

This  is  no  time  to  slow  down  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  bring  about  a  fiscal  crisis. 
This  proposal  means  we  may  well  be 
hanging  here  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  for  days  and  days  with 
this  issue. 

We  are  in  a  war.  This  continuing  reso- 
lution ought  to  pass.  It  can  be  worked  out 
if  we  do  not  have  in  it  the  Bdw  amend- 
ment or  the  Whitten  sub.stitute. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  down  the  Bow 
amendment  and  to  approve  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  brought  here  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  the  bill  do  now  close. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gen- 
tleman talking  about  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw that  motion,  and  I  move  that  all 
debate  on  the  Bow  amendment  do  now 
close. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  177,  noes 
130. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrTFRFD    BY    MR.    WHITTFN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrreN: 
Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  joint  resolution  of  October  5, 
1967  (Public  Law  90-102)  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  'October  23,  1967'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'November  23,  1967'  and 
by  adding  the  following  language : 

"  'Provided  further.  That  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
unless  hostilities  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  should  cease  earlier.  Federal  spending 
of  appropriated  funds  except  expe-idltures 
from  trust  funds  by  each  department  and 
agency  of  Government,  Including  the  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches,  except  for  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense directly  related  to  our  involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Including  pay  of  all  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
the  nataonal  debt,  payments  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  veterans  and  other  retirement 
benefits,  medicare  and  old-age  assistance 
payment,"!,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  ex- 
pended during  fiscal  year  1967,  except  that 
the  limitation  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation shall  not  be  more  than  95  per 
centum  of  the  budgeted  amount  for  1968: 
Provided  further.  That  where  deemed  neces- 
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sary  to  maintain  mail  service,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  exempt  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Provided  further,  That  should  the  President 
deem  it  neceseary  for  collection  of  revenue, 
he  Is  authorized  to  exempt,  to  the  extent 
necessary,  the  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
Customs  Services:  Provided  further.  That 
such  reduction  of  expenditures  insofar  as 
practical  may  be  made  by  stretching  out  the 
time  schedule  of  performance  and  payment 
on  contracts  so  as  not  to  require  the  elimi- 
nation of  new  construction  starte,  and  by 
each  department  and  agency  not  filling 
vacancies."  " 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
I  can  have  order  and  I  think,  perhaps, 
having  discussed  this  earlier,  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  would  be  to  read  my 
amendment,  if  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  follow  me.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  language  of  the  substitute 
amendment  speaks  for  itself  better  than 
I  can  add  to  It.  So,  skipping  over  the 
formal  pan  which  the  members  of  the 
Committee  heard  read  and  which  merely 
extends  the  time  for  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, the  remainder  is  as  follows: 

Provided  further,  That  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
unless  hostilities  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  should  cease  earlier.  Federal  spending  of 
appropriated  funds  except  expenditures  from 
trust  funds  by  each  department  and  agency 
of  Government,  including  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches,  except  for  military  expend- 
itures of  the  DejMLTtment  of  Defense  directly 
related  to  our  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia,  Including  pay  of  all  military  personnel. 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  the  national 
debt,  p.Tj-ments  under  the  Social  Security 
.Act,  veterans  and  other  retirement  bene- 
fits, medicare  and  old-age  assletance  pay- 
ments, shall  not  exceed  the  amount  expended 
during  fiscal  year  1967.  except  that  the  limi- 
tation on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  not  be  more  than  95  per  centum  of  the 
budgeted  amount  for  1968:  Provided  further, 
That  where  deemed  necessary  to  maintain 
mall  service,  the  F>resldent  Is  authorized  to 
exempt  the  Post  Office  Department  from  the 
provisions  of  this  Act:  And  provided  further, 
should  the  President  deem  It  necessary  for 
collection  of  revenue,  he  is  authorized  to 
exempt,  to  the  extent  necessary,  the  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  Customs  Services:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures Insofar  as  practical  may  be 
made  by  stretching  out  the  time  schedule  of 
performance  and  payment  on  contracts  so  as 
not  to  require  the  elimination  of  new  con- 
struction starts,  and  by  each  department  and 
agency  not  filling  vacancies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  things 
that  I  believe  I  should  again  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  One  is  that 
fact  that  most  of  the  departments  In 
question  have  been  operating  at  the  1967 
level  with  few  exceptions  because  they 
are  required  to  do  so  by  the  continuing 
resolutions  under  which  they  have  been 
operating,  and  those  few  exceptions  have 
operated  under  1968  appropriations  for 
only  a  few  weeks,  so  the  reductions,  to  a 
tremendous  degree,  are  reductions  In 
proposed  or  authorized  increased  ex- 
penditures for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Wlnere  the  Bow  amendment  as  it  stands 
would  leave  to  the  President  the  applica- 
tion of  the  reductions  from  the  $136.5 
billion  contemplated  in  the  budget  to 
S131.5  billion,  here  we  make  the  excep- 
tions which  the  Members  have  heard, 
and  we  place  the  restrictions,  department 
by  department  and  agency  by  agency, 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 


Now,  I  realize  that  we  are  a  growing 
country  with  more  and  more  mail  and 
more  and  more  people,  so  I  have  pro- 
vided that  where  the  President  deter- 
mines that  mail  service  requires  it,  he 
may  make  an  exception  to  our  restric- 
tions. I  do  not  know  that  I  believe  in  the 
argimient  altogether  about  the  Internal 
Revenue  and  Customs  Service,  but  with 
an  increasing  workload  and  more  and 
more  people  in  our  countrj',  it  stands  to 
reason  that  they  might  require  more  peo- 
ple to  collect  more  revenue.  At  any  rate, 
should  the  President  determine  that 
either  service  does,  he  can  make  such 
determination  and  waive  the  require- 
ments of  my  amendment  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Customs  Sen'- 
ice  to  the  extent  necessary. 

Now,  we  are  all  in  a  very  practical 
business  here.  We  carmot  stop  taking 
care  of  our  country.  You  will  recall  I  was 
the  author  of  the  successful  motion  some 
years  ago  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  public  works  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  countr\'.  With  my  feeling,  and 
I  certainly  believe  it  expresses  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  I  provide  that  insofar 
as  possible  in  holding  these  departments 
and  agencies  in  cutting  or  holding  back 
expenditures  to  the  1967  level,  which  is 
about  all  any  of  them  have  known,  that 
insofar  as  practical  it  may  be  done  by 
stretching  out  the  time  schedule  of  per- 
formance and  payment  on  contracts  so 
that  we  ourselves  will  not  be  hereby  ne- 
cessitating the  elimination  of  new  proj- 
ects. We  must  not  stop  taking  care  of  our 
country  in  a  time  of  war  imless  it  is  abso- 
lutely forced  upon  us.  All  depends  upon 
how  strong  we  keep  our  country  at  home. 
And  then  I  say  to  each  department  and 
agency,  "Insofar  as  practical,  try  to  live 
by  your  1967  level  by  not  filling  vacan- 
cies." 

Now,  we  do  not  say  that  you  cannot 
hire,  we  just  say  "insofar  as  practical," 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  do  this  job  facing  us 
any  better  than  this  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have,  as  my  amendment 
attempts  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Whitten  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  the  gentleman  stated 
earlier  that  his  amendment  would  save 
approximately  $7  billion  or  $7.5  billion, 
is  that  correct,  based  on  the  estimates 
the  gentleman  has  had  from  the  staff 
members  of  our  committee? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, that  Is  my  judgment  based  on 
the  best  information  I  have.  The  spend- 
ing budget  or  the  money  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1967  was  $125.7  billion.  The  budg- 
eted spending  for  1968  was  $136.5  bil- 
lion making  a  difference  of  $10.8  billion 
between  1967  and  the  amount  budgeted 
for  spending  in  1968. 

The  reduced  expenditiues  from  the 
1968  budget  called  for  by  my  amend- 


ment has  varied  from  $5  billion  to  $7.5 
billion.  I  am  incUned  to  believe  that  the 
figure  $7.5  billion  is  closer.  There  are 
a  number  of  contingencies  which  cannot 
be  firmly  figured.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
at  this  point  that  under  the  Bow  amend- 
ment which  you  just  adopted,  and  for 
which  I  shaU  offer  my  substitute,  you  cut 
back  only  $5  billion.  Under  my  amend- 
ment I  believe  we  will  cut  more,  but  more 
important  it  is  done  by  cutting  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  back,  or  holding 
them  back,  to  tlieir  1967  levels,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  Vietnam 
needs.  Nearly  all  of  them  are,  or  were, 
until  a  short  time  ago,  operating  under 
continuing  resolutions  at  the  1967  level 
or  less.  The  few  departments  that  have 
had  their  appropriation  bills  finally  en- 
acted have  had  them  for  only  a  rela- 
tively few  weeks,  so  you  are  really  not 
cutting  an>T,hing  back  much  from  where 
it  is,  but  just  keeping  them  from  expand- 
ing and  spending,  from  going  on  up.  and 
we  make  exceptioiis  for  old-age  assist- 
ance and  other  places  where  the  number 
of  people  and  the  amount  committed  are 
something  that  we  should  not  try  to 
renege  on  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Under  the 
provisions  of  your  amendment,  the  cuts 
would  be  made  by  the  Congress  rather 
than  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is.  My  amendment 
ties  the  limitation  to  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  providing  money  for  1967. 
Tliat  is  one  way.  The  other  thing  that 
this  does  as  against  the  Bow  amendment 
is  that  this  makes  it  apply  to  each  de- 
partment and  to  each  agency  whereas 
the  Bow  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
whole  Federal  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent could  do  anything  so  far  as  applica- 
tion of  the  $5  billion  holdback  is  con- 
cerned. In  fact  the  Bow  amendment  In- 
vites him  to — I  think  we  need  to  make 
the  tiedown  ourselves. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  .Alabama.  In  my 
opinion,  the  approach  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  much  better  than 
the  approach  under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bowl  for  the  reason  first  that  it  would 
save  more  money  and,  secondly,  that  it 
is  a  more  orderly  way  in  which  to  impose 
reductions. 

Mr.  'WnnTEN.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Alabama,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  sound  judgment  to  the 
Congress.  Every  department  and  agency 
knows  what  they  spent  last  year  so  you 
have  a  solid  starting  point.  So  far  as 
those  agencies  here  that  you  might  be 
interested  in.  we  treat  them  all  alike 
with  exceptions  in  those  areas  where  I 
think  everybody  here  is  willing  to  agree 
that  we  should  have  excepted.  We  can- 
not and  would  not  want  to  cut  people 
out  of  social  security  payments  or  old- 
age  assistance  when  others  no  more 
qualified  are  receiving  theirs.  We  may 
have  many  himdreds  of  tliousands  of 
more  people  entitled  to  certain  benefits 
uiider  the  law  in  1968  than  in  1967.  But 
I  think  that  we,  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress want  to  reserve  the  right  to  make 
tliese  decisions.  My  amendment  leaves 
the  Congress  where  we  have  acted  fairly, 
judiciously  treating  each  department  and 
agency  alike  and  we  have  tried  to  have 
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as  a  starting  point  1967  where  we.  the 
Congress,  set  the  figures.  In  this  time 
of  war  what  department  or  agency  can 
rightly  complain  when  we  provide  that 
they  cannot  go  above  at  the  1967  spend- 
ing level,  which  as  I  have  said.  Is  about 
all  that  any  department  has  had.  Of 
course,  again  I  recognize  the  exception 
of  the  postal  service  where  the  workload 
may  mcrease  and  the  others  provided  in 
my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT      OFTERED      BY      MR       BOW      TO      THE 
AMEN'DMKNT   OrFERKD    BY    MR     WHITTEN 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missilsslppi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten:  At  the 
end  of  the  substitute  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■provided  further,  That  net  aggregate  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  shall  not 
exceed  $131,500,000,000,  except  by  those  ex- 
penditures In  excess  of  822  bilUon  that  the 
President  may  determine  are  Jiecessary  in 
beh.ilf  of  our  military  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  will 
say  that  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  Committee. 

This  is  the  Bow  amendment  which  was 
Just  adopted  to  the  regular  bill  and  it 
now  amends  the  substitute  resolution. 

If  the  substitute  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  does 
ail  the  things  that  he  says  it  does  and 
there  aie  some  awfully  good  sounding 
words  in  it — let  us  top  it  off  by  putting 
a  double  lock  on  it  and  put  on  an  ex- 
penditure limitation  and  have  it  the  way 
he  now  has  the  House  handling  it.  but 
let  us  be  sure  we  have  a  lock  on  by  put- 
ting a  spending  level  in  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  the  language  were  modi- 
fled  to  say  "in  no  case  to  exceed  $131,- 
500,000,000,"  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  exactly  what  it  says. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  there  seemed  to 
be  some  other  language  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  exactly  what  it  says. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  was  interrupted.  I  am 
sorry.  Will  the  gentleman  repeat  It? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  amendment  states: 

At  the  end  of  the  substitute  resolution 
add  the  following: 

■'Provided  further,  That  net  aggregate  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  shall  not 
exceed  $131,500,000,000,  except  by  those  ex- 
penditures In  ezceea  of  S22  billion  that  the 
President  may  determine  are  necessary  in  be- 
half of  our  military  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  have  to  object  to  the 
last  part  of  the  amendment  because  the 
provision  that  I  have  stated,  the  $22  bil- 
lion, might  be  taken  as  a  limitation  and 
I  would  not  want  to  risk  that.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  to  strike  out  the  last 
part  of  the  amendment  and  follow  the 
language  of  my  amendment.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  about  50 
Members  advising  me  and  I  did  not  hear 
the  gentlraaan. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  said  the  amendment 
that  I  have  offered  would  make  an  ex- 
ception for  all  of  the  things  that  are  di- 
rectly related  to  our  operations  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  lan- 
guage having  to  do  with  the  $22  billion 
for  operations  in  South  Vietnam  were  to 
remain,  it  would  be  accepted  as  some- 
thing of  a  limitation.  If  the  gentleman 
would   put    a    period    after   the    $131.5 

billion 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  exception  is 
there.  If  the  President  finds  that  they 
need  money  in  excess  of  $22  billion,  the 
President  can  determine  it  is  necessary 
and  can  spend  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  certainly  not 
agree  to  language  which  would  place 
a  limitation  on  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  unintentionally  the 
gentleman  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  examining 
the  language  of  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment, and  relating  it  to  the  particular 
provisions  that  are  included  in  the  Bow 
amendment,  there  is  no  conflict  between 

the  two 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  May  I  say  that,  since 
I  have  not  seen  the  language,  I  was  trust- 
ing my  memory,  and  now  I  observe  the 
language  "except  those  expenditures  in 
excess  of". 

In  view  of  that.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  though  I  believe  it  sur- 
plusage. My  provision  while  reducing  ex- 
penditures more  ties  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  down  to  department  and 
agency  rather  than  leaving  the  Execu- 
tive the  right  to  cut  $5,000,000,000  where 
he  might  want  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Bow  amendment. 

A  somewhat  confused  situation  exists. 
The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  has 
approved  a  joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain recisions.  through  debate  and  adop- 
tion, with  some  modification,  of  the  first 
six  sections  of  the  joint  resolution  con- 
sidered earlier  this  afternoon. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
proposed  to  strike  it  out.  and  he  has 
proposed  a  substitute  amendment  which 
is  a  modified  form  of  the  Bow  amend- 
ment. It  would  eliminate  the  speclflc 
savings  and  reductions  which  were  pin- 
pointed in  the  original  joint  resolution. 
But  it  would  make  greater  overall  re- 
ductions— or.  more  precisely,  deferrals  of 
expenditures  until  1969. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  now  of- 
fered the  Bow  amendment,  in  its  pure 
form,  with  all  Its  chastity  and  at- 
tractiveness, to  the  Whitten  substitute. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  preserve 
the  work  which  we  have  done  all  after- 
noon and  preserve  the  joint  resolution 
which  we  have  proposed. 

Since  Mr.  Whitten's  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  work  of  the  House 
and  give  us  one  form  of  the  Bow  amend- 
ment, as  I  see  it,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    [Mr.   Bow]    would    give    us    the 


real  form  of  the  Bow  amendment,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  adopt  the  present 
Bow  amendment  and  not  to  adopt  the 
Whitten  amendment  and  leave  the  joint 
resolution  as  it  was.  The  House,  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  acted.  It  exercised 
its  will  and  adopted  the  original  reso- 
lution which  I  had  presented  earUer  in 
the  afternoon,  plus  the  Bow  amendment. 
As  between  the  Bow  amendment  and 
the  Whitten  amendment.  I  would  prob- 
ably prefer  the  Whitten  amendment,  ex- 
cept that  it  strikes  out  all  the  other 
economy  provisions  which  we  have  ac- 
cepted during  the  afternoon.  As  the 
House  knows,  this  resolution  will  go  to 
the  other  body.  It  will  not  be  approved, 
in  my  opinion,  and  we  will  be  tied  up 
here  for  I  do  not  know  how  many  days 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  which- 
ever way  we  go.  I  just  wanted  to  outline 
the  situation.  The  House,  of  course,  is 
free  to  work  Its  own  will. 

My  best  guess  is  that  the  Bow  amend- 
ment, as  a  conservative  estimate,  will 
defer  expenditures  by  $5  billion,  and 
probably  by  a  much  greater  sum  because 
spending  is  going  higher  than  was  esti- 
mated in  the  budget.  Mr.  Whitten's 
amendment,  I  think,  would  cut  even 
more  deeply,  and  this  may  be  what  the 
House  would  like  to  do.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  take  this  step 
However,  the  House  must  work  its  will 
on  this  very  important  measure. 

In  my  opinion  the  $7'!;  billion  cut 
which  we  expect  to  make  In  appropri- 
ations requests  is  a  wiser  and  more  re- 
sponsible course.  The  $7^2  billion  would 
be  a  genuine  saving.  The  Bow  and 
Whitten  proposals  involve  deferrals  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  rather  than  re- 
ductions, and  the  funds  become  available 
for  expenditure  after  the  end  of  fiscal 
1968  if  they  are  "no-year"  funds.  A  dol- 
lar not  appropriated  is  a  dollar  that  can- 
not be  spent,  but  a  dollar  appropriated 
but  not  spent  this  year  may — and  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  would  be — spent 
after  the  end  of  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missis.sippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
the  gentleman  make  the  reference  earlie' 
to  the  fact  that  we  would  cut  out  thr 
savings  we  had  made  earlier  in  the  day 
I  saw  the  blackboard  which  the  gentle- 
man had  and  the  savings  under  this 
substitute  or  the  other — which  are  ap- 
proximately twice  as  much  as  claimed 
by  the  gentleman. 

May  I  say  further — and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding — that  the  gen- 
tleman's flgures  are  tied  to  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which,  of  course. 
is  an  executive  department,  and  I  think 
it  is  much  more  sound  to  use  as  a  starting 
point  the  actions  of  the  Congress  In  1967 
and  while  our  savings  are  twice  tho^e 
shown  by  the  gentleman  on  the  black- 
board, it  Is  done  by  pushing  them  back 
to  the  1967  level,  where  most  of  them 
already  are. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  point,  that  the  co;^- 
tlnulng  resolutions  which  we  have  had— 
and  we  have  had  four  of  them — have  not 
been  tied  to  expenditures.  The  contin  i- 
Ing  resolutions  have  been  tied  to  appro- 
priations.  Funds   provided  In   previous 
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years  have  not  been  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  continuing  resolutions.  The 
continuing  resolutions  only  referred  to 
appropriations  and  not  to  spending.  So 
I  would  trust  that  the  proposals  would 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  these  amendments  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agree  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Whitten]. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  192.  noes 
131. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DROYHILL  OF 
VIRGINIA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.    WHITTEN 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
a:nendn.ent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
WHrTTEN.  After  the  last  proviso  insert  a  new 
j.roviso  to  read 

"Provided  further,  That  appropriations 
lu.ide  by  Public  Law  90-102.  as  amended. 
s-h'd'A  be  available  for  activities  budgeted 
under  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Eco- 
I'.omlc  Opportunity  Program"  at  a  rate  not 
ir.  excess  of  that  which  would  be  provided 
f:-jr  by  an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000,000  for 
•he  fiscal   yetr   ending  June   30.    1968." 

Mr.  M-\HON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  mat- 
ter has  already  been  approved  by  the 
House  in  a  previous  action.  Therefore,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairmai:!,  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment is  the  same  amendment  that  I  at- 
tempted to  offer  prior  to  the  time  of 
debate.  It  was  ruled  out  of  order  because 
a  new  section  has  been  added.  The  new 
section  will  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  this  is  merely  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Whitten  amendment 
and  is  therefore  in  order  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  My  under- 
standing is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  no  time  to  discuss  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me,  if  my  rec- 
ollection is  correct,  that  the  time  limi- 
tation offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  approved  by  the  House  was 


only  to  the  Bow  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. If  that  is  true,  then  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia would  not  be  precluded  and  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  that  the  motion  that  was  made 
to  close  debate  was  to  the  pending 
Whitten  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto.  Therefore,  there  is  no  more  time 
for  debate  on  th's  matter. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand the  Whitten  amendment  now  reads 
that  it  would  permit  an  expenditure  by 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
this  fiscal  year  of  $1,687,000,000.  Is  my 
understanding  correct  on  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
not  stating  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyhill]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from   Missis.sippl    [Mr.   Whitten]. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  and  Mr.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  167.  noes 
132. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  as 
amended. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PASSMAN    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    WHrTTEN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Passman  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten  :  At 
the  end  thereof  add  the  following: 

"Obligations  during  the  period  by  sec- 
tion I  hereof  for  activities  to  be  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  (S. 
1872  or  simUar  legislation)  shall  not  exceed 
an  annual  rate  of  $2,000,000,000  during  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June  30.   1968." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquirj'. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it 
permissible  to  state  to  the  Committee 
that  this  is  the  same  amendment  that 
was  adopted  earlier? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 


that  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquii-y, 
and  the  amendment  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman],  to  the  amendment  of- 
ferred  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten] . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
as  amended. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentarv  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  Chair  has 
stated  the  vote  occurs  now  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten].  Is  it  not 
more  accurate  to  say  that  this  is  a  vote 
on  the  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  as  amended  by  the  Bow. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  and  Passman 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  the  pending 
amendment  on  the  Clerk's  desk.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888'  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  949.  he  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentar>'  inquiry, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is — is  it  possible  to 
get  a  separate  vote  on  any  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Whitten  amendment,  in- 
cluding the  amendments  reducing  the 
OEO  program  and  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  in  the  House  at 
this  time.  There  is  one  amendment  that 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Then  the  only  vote  on 
those  amendments  would  be  on  the 
Whitten  amendment  Itself. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquirj'. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquirj-. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this  vote  on  the  Whitten  amendment, 
as  amended? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  vote  Is  on  the 
Whitten  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.   GERALD   R    FORD.    So   a   vote 
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■•yea"  is  for  the  Whltten  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  a  vote  "nay"  is  obviously 
in  opposition? 

The  SPEAECER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v,ere — yeas  238,  nays  164,  not  voting  30, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  319] 
YEAS— 238 


Abbltt 
Abemetiiy 
Adair 

.■Vnderson,  111. 
Andrew.";,  Ala 
Ar.drews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asiibrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N  C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnee,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahUl 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
DaviS,  G». 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnsld 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
DoTJ-nmg 
Duncan 
D-Aryer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 

BBCh 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Plndley 

Fino 

Flshpr 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 


Adam.? 
Ada-ibbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


f^ellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Galiflanakls 
Gardner 
Gathmgs 
Gettys 
Ghxxlell 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Ourney 
Hainan 
Haley 
Hail 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Han.=«n,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harshft 
H:trvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
H"r.der?;on 
HoAiner 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
J  arm  an 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Maiillard 
Mar=h 
Martin 
May 
M^.vr.e 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
MlnBhall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 

MorrLs,  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
NlchL'ls 
CKonskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pettis 

NAYS— 164 

Annunzlo  Blatnlk 

Ashley  Boland 

Asplnall  Boiling 

Barrett  Brademas 

Bingham  Brasco 


Plrnle 

Poags 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pr.or 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Pwailsback 

Randall 

Reid.  111. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Both 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Saiterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Se'.den 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubttz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  CallT. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wljglns 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wlrji 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pa«;ell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Ford. 

wmiam  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Oude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

HlckB 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

BCarsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 
Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McPall 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  Ql. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  HI. 

Puclnskl 

Held.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodee,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rosienkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Slfik 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tlernan 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


MOTION    TO    RECOMMTt 


1 


Mr.    KUPFERMAN.    Mr.    Speaker 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  moves  to  recommit  the 
Joint  resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  158,  nays  244,  not  voting  30. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  320] 
YEAS— 158 


Bell 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Broomfield 

Culver 

Dawson 


NOT  VOTINO — 30 

Herlong  Purcell 


Holland 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Landrum 
Latta 


Edwards.  Calif.  Mathlas,  Calif. 


Fountain 
Puqua 

Hubert 


Morgan 
Patman 
Pepper 


Rarlck 

Rees 

St.  Onge 

Stephens 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUlla 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fountain  for.  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for.  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Tenzer  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
WUUs  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Rartck  for,  wltii  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Paiman 
against. 

Mr,  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson 
against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for,  with  Mr.  Culver  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Pvircell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 


.'\dams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Aiidrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak, 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
AsDlnall 


Oarmatz 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hiiwklns 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leggett 

LoLg.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse.  Mass. 

Moss 

NAYS— 244 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blc.-ifer 

Blackburn 


Mvilter 

M'.irphv.  ni. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllblij 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Held.  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rosteiikowskl 

Rou.sh 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udal! 

Van  DeerUn 

Vamk 

Vlyorito 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Blanton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 
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Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
C\  amer 
Cunnlnghant 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Flndley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flvnt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Frellnghuysen 
Fiilton.  Pa. 
Galiflanakls 
Gardner 
Gathtngs 
Gettys 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hag  an 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Heckler,  Mass. 


Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDor.ald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Maiillard 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayue 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnshall 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O  Konskl 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
QiUe 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 


Randall 

Reld,  111. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

RumsTeld 

Sandman 

Satteraeld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

WUliams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Bell 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Broomfleld 

Culver 

Dawson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Hubert 


Herlong 

Holland 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Morgan 

Patman 


Pepper 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Rees 

St.  Onge 

Stephens 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

WlUlams,  Miss. 

wmu 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for.  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Culver  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 


Mr.  Holland  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum 
against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 
Mr.  Rees  for.  with  Mr.  Fuqua   against. 
Mr.  Dawson  for.  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Pur- 
cell. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  HARDY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  BOLAND.  GRAY.  CHARLES 
H.  WILSON,  and  EVANS  of  Colorado 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. The  question  is  on  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  254,  nays  143,  not  %'oting  35, 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 

Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Ctmnlngham 
Ctirtls 
Da'vls,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 


[Roll  No.  321] 
YEL\S— 254 

Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Flndley 
Pino 
Fisher 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Galiflanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutcliinfion 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pe. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 


Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Maiillard 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N  Mex. 
Morton 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konski 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Quie 
QuiUen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Reid.  m. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 


Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Sayior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubilz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 


.\ddabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatmk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckliardt 

Edmondson 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Ford. 

WiUlam  D. 
Eraser 
Frledel 
Gallagher 
G.lbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  P^. 
Qrifflths 


Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea?ue.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

NAYS— 143 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Madden 

M&hon 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  m. 


Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whallev 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

■Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomjjson,  N.J. 

Tieruan 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Ashley 

Bell 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Broomfleld 

Culver 

Dawson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Hawkine 

Hubert 


Herlong 
Holland 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Landrum 
Latta 
Uoyd 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Patman 


Pepper 

PurceU 

Rarlck 

Rees 

St.  Onge 

Stephens   . 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

Williams,  Misfl. 

WiUls 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Landrtim  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for,  •with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for.  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Patman  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Culver  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Tenzer 
against. 
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Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Lloyd  for,  with  Mr.  Tunney  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Willis  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Pur- 
cell. 

Mr.  McCarthy  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  passed  and  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  include  certain  brief  and 
pertinent  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  IS.  1160)  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and 
improving  the  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  grants  for  construction  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities, 
bv  authorizing  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by  estab- 
lishinp  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist 
in  establishing  innovative  educational 
proerams.  to  facilitate  educational  pro- 
gram availability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
Uon  of  educational  broadcasting  facil- 
ities; and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio:  and  for  other  pui-poses. 


SLOW  DOWN  FLIGHT  TO  CITIES  BY 
INCREASING  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
popular  quiz  games  of  a  few  years  ago, 
a  contestant  was  almost  certain  to  be 
asked  how  much  space  each  person 
would  have  if  all  the  people  in  the  world 
were  placed  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
answer  was  something  like  40  feet  by  50 
feet — not  much  of  a  spread  but  never- 
theless surprisingly  large  quarters  for  3 
billion  guests. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  growth  of 
America's  cities,  perhaps  it  is  time  to 
put  that  question  another  way.  Has  any 
one  of  us  ever  driven  through  the  coun- 


tryside or  traveled  by  airplane  over  our 
vast  farmlands,  forests,  and  mountains 
without  thinking  back  to  the  crowded 
metropolitan  areas  with  their  teeming 
populations  clustered  In  tenements, 
apartments,  and  mini-yards?  And  with 
not  enough  jobs  and  not  enough  play- 
grounds. 

Yet  with  all  this  unseemly,  unhealthy, 
and  unrealistic  crowding  in  oiu-  ui-ban 
areas,  the  endless  surge  continues  with 
each  passing  hour.  Meanwhile,  back  at 
the  ranch  and  over  the  hills  and  into 
the  trees,  there  is  room  for  everyone. 
Within  2  short  months  there  will  be 
some  200  million  souls  living  in  this 
country,  and  in  continental  United 
States  alone  there  is  enough  land  space 
to  provide  9'i  acres  for  every  one  of 
those  men.  women,  and  children.  Un- 
fortunately, unless  sensible  long-range 
plannir.!?  Is  developed  to  encoui-age  a 
reversal,  the  trend  will  endure  indefi- 
nitely and  we  will  have  more  people, 
more  poverty,  and  more  problems  in  the 
cities  of  America. 

From  1950  through  1960,  while  the 
urban  population  of  this  country  grew 
from  150  million  to  179  million,  the 
rural  population  actually  declined — from 
54.230,000  to  54.054,000.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  number  of  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  according  to  figures  pub- 
lished in  the  1967  pocket  data  book  pre- 
pared in  the  Statistical  Reixirts  Section 
of  tlie  Department  of  Commerce,  rose 
from  5,613,000  to  6,340,000.  For  1965,  the 
number  was  7,843,000. 

The  publication  does  not  list  a  break- 
down of  rural  and  urban  public  assist- 
ance figures,  but  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  major  troubles  He  in  our  cities. 
Unemployment  plagues  most  large  cities, 
and  slum  clearance  is  not  keeping  apace 
with  slum  creation. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  is 
quoted  In  the  Washington  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 10  as  saying  that  pressures  on 
the  cities  were  generated  by  a  mass 
exodus  from  the  countryside  that  has 
"literally  forced  20  million  rural  people 
into  our  urban  areas  since  1950." 

No  one  has  been  forced  into  our  cities, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Economic  conditions  may 
have  persuaded  an  endless  number  of 
families  to  retreat  from  their  country 
homes,  but  proper  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  dis- 
suade them  from  following  the  mirage 
that  leads  to  distress  and  despair.  Oases 
that  come  out  of  proper  planning  should 
long  since  have  been  provided  far  away 
from  the  stench  of  overpopulated  cities. 
In  falling  to  take  steps  to  discourage 
migrant  families  from  retaining  resi- 
dence in  rural  areas,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  in  effect  invited  into  large  cities 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
not  in  any  way  trained  for  the  types  of 
employment  available  in  the  economy  and 
society  of  those  cities.  In  consequence, 
many  of  the  unfortunate  who  made  the 
move  are  being  subsidized  by  this  same 
Government  in  areas  of  high  rent  and 
high  prices;  in  smaller  communities  their 
stipends  would  go  much  further  and  their 
children  would  have  less  chance  of  falling 
into  the  caldrons  of  crime  and  immoral- 
ity that  have  come  to  be  associated  with 
crowded  city  life. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  costs 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  and  poverty  pro- 


grams can  be  reduced  drastically  if  the 
administration  will  make  a  forthright  ef- 
fort to  redirect  the  movement  that  is  fill- 
ing our  cities  with  Indigents  at  a  time 
when  useful  rural  land  could  be  sown 
with  economic  opportunity  to  provide  the 
environment  that  produces  healthy. 
happy,  law-abiding,  useful  citizens.  In- 
dustry must  be  invited  into  our  rural 
areas,  with  tax  incentives  where  neces- 
sary and  Government  contracts  where 
possible.  With  proper  educational  aid  and 
job  training,  a  vast  number  of  those  now 
dependent  upon  the  dole  will  be  able  to 
look  to  the  future  with  hope  and  a  new 
dignity  that  is  being  denied  them  so  long 
as  they  are  captives  of  city  slums. 

The  Nation  has  proceeded  too  long 
and  too  far  down  the  road  that  has 
crammed  seven-tenths  of  the  people  into 
one  percent  of  the  land,  that  has  made 
public  welfare  a  way  of  life  for  too  many 
citizens  who  are  able  to  work  but  denied 
the  opportunity  because  of  unwise  re- 
location. In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Oil  City-Franklin - 
Clarion,  Pa.,  Derrick.  It  follows: 

A  Temporary  Procr.im? 

Back  in  1935.  President  Franklin  D.  Roos- 
evelt said:  "The  federal  government  muBi 
and  shall  quit  this  business  of  relief.  .  .  . 
Continued  dependence  upon  relief  Induces  a 
spiritual  and  moral  disintegration,  funda- 
mentaUy  destructive  to  the  national  fiber. 
To  dole  out  relief  In  this  way  Is  Uj  admin- 
ister a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the 
human  spirit." 

Today,  with  over  8  million  receiving  pay- 
ments, this  ■bu.^lneps  of  relief"  hus  become 
almost  a  profession  on  the  part  of  many  re- 
ceiving it.  Some  of  the  recipients  are  begin- 
ning to  make  demands  like  other  pressure 
groups.  Some,  we  suspect,  are  making  public 
welfare  a  way  of  life. 

Ifs  appropriate  to  recall  that  relief  rolls 
todav  are  higher  than  In  the  great  depres- 
sion. Which  lends  us  to  a£k:  If  they  are  in 
the  million  during  "boom"  times,  what  would 
they   be  in  another   depression? 

And  if  President  Roosevelt  were  alive  to- 
day we  wonder  what  he  would  think  about 
the  status  of  relief  which,  according  to  him, 
was  launched  as  a  "temporary"  program  to 
help  people  until  they  could  get  back  to 
work? 


STEAMFITTER  INQUIRY  BREWS 
MURDER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  key  figure 
in  the  St.  Louis  steamfitter  union  "in- 
quiry" has  been  murdered,  according  to 
a  story  In  the  October  17  issue  of  the  St 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Members  will  re- 
call that  after  months  of  delay  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  agreed  to  my  sug- 
gestion, that  an  investigation  was  mer- 
ited by  alleged  violations  of  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

My  request  was  based  partly  on  the 
fact  that  no  reports  required  by  this  act 
had  been  filed  to  reflect  substantial  po- 
litical contributions  by  this  union  in- 
cluding a  $50,000  contribution  to  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  campaign  in  1964.  The 
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political  intrigue  was  compounded  by  the 
Presidential  pardon  accorded  head 
steamfitter  Lawrence  Callanan  who  had 
been  serving  a  Federal  sentence  for 
racketeering. 

The  murder  victim  was  identified  by 
the  Globe-Democrat  as  John  O'Connell 
Hough,  a  St.  Louis  attorney  with  steam- 
fitter  connections  and  a  previous  witness 
on  at  least  three  occa.sions  before  a 
grand  jury  proceeding  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.  I  do  not  know  at  this  point  how  the 
death  of  Hough  will  affect  the  course  of 
the  grand  jurj-  proceeding  in  St.  Louis, 
but  it  becomes  more  and  more  obvious 
that  wherever  the  trail  leads,  a  deter- 
mined effort  is  being  made  by  ruthless 
men  to  block  it.  The  article  follows: 
Key  Figlre  in  Steamfitter  Inquiry  Believed 

MtTRDERED— Body    Tentatively    Identified 

AS  Hough's  Pound  in  Ml\mi,  FYa. 
(By  Al  Delugach  and  Denny  Walsh  i 

An  apparent  murder  victim  in  Miami,  Fla., 
was  tentatively  Identified  Monday  by  in- 
vestigators as  Clayton  attorney  John  O'Con- 
nell Hough,  The  Globe-I>emocrat  learned. 
Hough,  53,  Is  a  key  figure  In  a  federal  In- 
quiry Into  St.  Louis  Steamfitter  Union  pen- 
sion Insurance  dealings. 

The  body  of  a  man  beaten  and  shot  several 
times  was  found  by  two  fishermen  Sunday 
under  a  rubbish  pile  In  a  remote  spot  not 
far  from  a  hotel  where  police  were  told  he 
disappeared  Aug.  12. 

A  missing  persons  report  was  given  au- 
tliorltles  Aug.  13  by  a  woman  friend.  She 
was  quoted  as  saying  Hough  left  a  hotel  In 
the  Bal  Harbour  area  just  north  of  Miami 
Beach  the  previous  day  to  meet  two  asso- 
ciates at  the  airport  on  a  plane  scheduled  to 
arrive  from  St.  Louis.  As  far  as  authorities 
know,  it  was  the  last  time  Hough  was  seen 
alive. 

The  condition  of  the  body  indicated  the 
victim  had  been  dead  at  least  four  weeks  and 
probably  longer. 

Tentative  identification,  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat was  informed,  was  made  from  hair  and 
clnthlng  A  detailed  description  of  Hough's 
clothing  when  last  seen  had  been  given 
autnorltles. 

According  to  the  description.  Hough  wore 
brown  slacks,  brown  shoes,  a  yellow  sport 
coat,  light  yellow  shirt,  brown  tie  and  straw 
hat  with  a  wide  band. 

The  Dade  County  sheriff's  office  said  Mon- 
day that  according  to  Its  policy,  It  could  not 
release  any  Information  on  the  dead  man's 
Identity  until  jjosltlve  identlflcaton  could  be 
made,  it  was  learned  that  efforts  were  being 
made  xo  obtain  fingerprint  samples  and 
dental  records  for  comparison. 

Hough  a  longtime  aB.s(X'late  of  St.  Louis 
Steamfitter  tJnion  officials,  has  had  business 
vontures  In  the  Dominican  Republic  for  sev- 
eral years  and  was  occasionally  In  Miami  In 
connection  with  them. 

STOCK    BONANZA 

In  January,  1966,  The  Globe-Democrat  re- 
vealed that  Hough  was  one  of  several  St. 
I- lulsans  on  record  as  having  received  a 
stock  bonanza  worth  several  hundred  thou- 
sund  dollars  from  First  United  Life  Insur- 
ance Co  of  Gary,  Ind.,  In  connection  with 
sale  of  Insurance  to  the  steamfitter  pension 
fund  here. 

Hough  has  been  a  witness  three  times  since 
February.  1966,  before  a  federal  grand  Jury 
In  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Under  direction  of  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment criminal  division  attorneys,  the  grand 
Jury  has  been  seeking  to  learn  If  federal  klck- 
b.-ick  laws  were  violated  In  the  1963  deal  be- 
tween the  steamfltters  and   First  United. 

.^3  revealed  more  than  a  year  ago  by  The 
Globe-Democrat,  Hough  evidently  had  not 
filed  federal  Income  tax  returns  for  several 
years  past. 


REPORTED    MISSING 

It  Is  known  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  built  a  promising  tax  evasion 
case  against  Hough,  which  conceivably  could 
have  been  used  to  encourage  his  cooperation 
with  the  government  In  the  pension  Insur- 
ance Inquiry. 

It  was  learned  Monday  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  known  previously  of  the  miss- 
ing persons  report  on  Hough.  However,  since 
he  had  been  difficult  to  locate  previously, 
federal  authorities  were  not  conducting  an 
Intensive  search  for  him — Just  "looking  for 
him  In  a  casual  way." 

Hough,  who  lived  In  a  palatial  residence 
overlooking  the  Missouri  River  on  Old  James- 
town road  near  Florissant,  had  maintained 
offices  In  Clayton,  both  for  law  practice  and 
for  a  now-defunct  Insurance  agency  repre- 
senting First  United. 

Dade  County  authorities  said  the  body  was 
found  at  9:55  a  jn.  Simday  In  an  uninhabited 
area  west  of  Collins  avenue  and  172nd  street. 
It  was  about  five  blocks  from  a  motel  area 
known  as  Simny  Isle  Strip. 

NO    WEAPON    FOUND 

A  spokesman  said  the  fishermen  were  pok- 
ing around  in  a  rubbish  pile  alongside  the 
Intercoastal-Waterway  when  they  discovered 
the  body.  No  weapon  was  found,  he  said. 
The  Immediate  area  Is  uninhabited. 

The  medical  examiner  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing death  was  from  several  gunshot  wounds 
from  a  large-caliber  weapon.  The  sheriff's 
office  confirmed  that  the  missing  person  re- 
port on  Hough  was  being  investigated,  but 
did  not  go  Into  detail. 

It  was  learned  from  other  sources  that 
Hough  was  reported  to  have  left  the  Ivanhoe 
Hotel,  10175  Collins,  and  was  to  rettirn  for 
dinner  at  6  p.m. 

The  woman  friend — who  Is  from  St 
Louis — Identified  herself  falsely  as  "Mrs. 
Hough"  when  making  the  missing  persons 
report  to  Bal  Harbour  police.  The  Globe- 
Democrat  was  told. 

The  woman,  whose  true  Identity  was  sub- 
sequently learned,  remained  in  the  Miami 
Beach  area  until  Aug.  20,  when  she  presum- 
ably returned  to  St.  Louis,  authorities  said. 

HEAVT    GUARD 

Two  government  witnesses  have  been  un- 
der heavy  security  guard  by  federal  marshals 
during  past  appearances  before  the  South 
Bend  grand  Jury.  One  of  the  witnesses  from 
Miami  had  told  officials  he  once  was  told  U 
he  did  not  keep  his  mouth  shut  he  was  a 
"dead  man." 

They  had  said  they  were  Involved  with 
Hough  In  negotiations  with  the  Indiana  In- 
surance firm  In  1963  on  a  scheme  Involving 
sale  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Insurance 
to  Steamfitter  Local  562's  pension  fund. 

Hough  who  had  handled  large  numbers 
of  workmen's  compensation  cases  for  steam- 
fitter members  In  past  years,  was  city  attor- 
ney for  Florissant  during  the  1960-63  admin- 
istration of  then  Mayor  Henry  Koch,  a  close 
steamfitter  ally. 

Frederick  Ackerman,  one  of  the  govern- 
ment's witnesses,  previously  was  quoted  In 
The  Globe-Democrat  as  having  said  he  was 
present  when  the  head  of  the  Florissant  City 
Council.  Hugh  Gorham.  and  the  assistant 
police  chief.  Bernard  Callanan,  discussed 
"opening  up"  Florissant  for  gambling  with 
Chicago  hoodlums  In  1963.  Ackerman  said 
the  subject  later  was  discussed  with  Hough. 

Gorham  Is  serving  a  federal  prison  term 
on  conviction  of  perjury  before  the  South 
Bend  federal  grand  Jury. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  recent  announcement  by  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  that  they  will 
increase  their  forces  in  Vietnam,  for  this 
is  in  tune  with  the  recommendation  I 
made  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  September  14,  stating: 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  the  increasing 
drain  of  American  lives  and  national  strength 
into  South  Vietnam  by  insisting  that  those 
In  this  area  Increase  their  effort. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  recent  an- 
nouncement Australia's  present  force 
of  6,300  servicemen  in  Vietnam  would  be 
raised  to  more  than  8,000,  the  new  units 
include  a  battalion  group  with  helicopter 
support. 

New  Zealand  will  send  a  second  com- 
pany of  infantry  to  Vietnam — the  170  in- 
fantrymen will  join  376  New  Zealand 
troops  already  there. 

It  is  encouraging,  also,  to  note  that 
Narcisco  Ramos,  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Philippines  indicated  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  allies  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
should  seriously  consider  sending  more 
troops.  Presently  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment has  a  2,000-man  civic  action  unit 
in  Vietnam,  and  this  statement  by  Ramos 
gives  us  hope  that  more  Philippine  man- 
power— either  military  or  civilian — will 
be  assigned  in  this  area. 

Other  countries  with  troops  in  the 
fighting  area  are  Thailand  and  South 
Korea,  and  these  forces  should  be  ex- 
panded where  possible. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
give  serious  thought  to  consolidating 
those  gains  we  have  made  in  Vietnam. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  blunted  the  blade 
of  communism  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
have  given  Asians  and  others  through- 
out the  world  cause  to  ponder  that  com- 
munism is  not  a  desirable  way  of  life 
for  the  future  and  that  aggression  always 
bears  the  bitter  fruit  of  failure. 

A  major  part  of  this  task  is  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  policies  that 
will  help  the  free  Asian  countries  in  the 
organization  of  peaceful  and  well- 
ordered  societies.  We  must  increasingly 
give  thought  to  helping  free  Asians  help 
themselves,  and  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  methodically  phasing  Asians 
in  and  Americans  out  of  the  military 
and  other  operations  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  must  stand  ready  to  help  in  this 
transition,  for  much  remains  to  be  done 
on  the  domestic  front  in  South  Vietnam, 
aside  and  apart  from  militarj'  opera- 
tions. 

Right  now  there  are  many  Vietnamese 
roaming  the  rice  paddies,  displaced  by 
the  ravages  of  war.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  help  these  individuals  reestab- 
lish themselves  in  their  society,  rather 
than  to  let  them  wander  across  the  land, 
unbelonging  and  unproductive 

There  are  many  civilians  in  this  area 
who  are  in  desperate  need  of  medical  at- 
tention, and  our  efforts  should  be  accel- 
erated in  supplying  skills  and  medicines 
for  the  afflicted.  American  doctors  and 
health  specialists  increasingly  should 
give  attention  to  contributing  their  serv- 
ices in  this  area.  In  this  I  proudly  refer 
to  Dr.  Robert  Davis,  of  Boiling  Spring, 
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Pa  a  resident  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict who  has  already  given  freely  of  his 
medical  skills  through  two  volunteer 
tours  to  the  Province  of  Tay  Ninh  in 
Vietnam. 

Inflation  is  rampant  in  the  economy 
of  South  Vietnam  as  it  is  here.  Efforts 
should  be  initiated  to  Introduce  a  note 
of  stability.  American  economists  and 
marketing  specialists  can  contribute  very 
valuable  advice  and  services  toward  the 
end  of  bringing  about  a  balanced  econ- 
omy and.  in  the  process,  provide  some 
valuable  economic  lessons  for  those  who 
handle  the  economy  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  we  persist  in  helping  free  Asians  run 
their  own  show,  the  future  will  be  secure 
for  freedom  In  this  area. 

And  another  very  important  aspect 
would  be  this:  The  sacrifice  of  American 
lives  and  materials  In  this  area  will  not 
have  been  in  vain,  for  aggression  will 
have  been  thwarted,  and  free  people  wUl 
have  a  free  choice  on  their  own  way  of 
life.  _____^_____ 

NEED      FOR      FEDERAL     ATHLETIC 
COMMISSION 

Mr  NLX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  .  ,     ..  „  4.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  increasing  congressional 
interest  in  the  national  problems  created 
by  the  great  and  growing  PO^'^r  of 
groups  involved  in  organized  sports.  This 
power  has  resulted  from  the  tremendous 
American  enthusiasm  for  organized 
sports  of  all  kinds,  pari;icularly  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  boxing,  and  racing. 
The  spectator  appeal  of  these  and  other 
sports  has  meant  television  and  other 
media  contracts  with  professional  sports 
organizaUons  worth  many  millions  of 
doUars.  In  several  cases  it  has  caused  \x\- 
tense  competition  between  cities  for 
team  franchises,  which  in  major  sports 
are  now  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

As  organized  sports  have  grown,  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  change  In  the  char- 
acter of  athletic  contests,  with  the  local 
aspects  of  these  contests  decreasing  in 
importance,  and  the  national  impact  be- 
coming greater.  Thus,  it  was  estimated 
that  40  million  persons  would  watch  the 
Red  Sox-Cardinals  series  on  television; 
but  Fenway  Park  in  Boston  accommo- 
dates onlv  35,000  fans.  Each  autumn 
Sunday  20  to  30  milUon  enthusiasts 
watch  professional  football  games  on 
television-  onlv  55,000  can  personally 
watch  the  Redskins  play  at  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium. 

Not  onlv  do  most  Americans  watch 
organized  sports  over  interstate  televi- 
sion transmissions  rather  than  in  per- 
son at  the  stadium,  but  in  most  sports  a 
large  portion  of  the  financial  return  from 
any  contest  is  derived  from  sale  of  tele- 
vision, radio,  or  closed  circuit  television 
right.".  In  some  sports,  such  a,s  boxing, 
the  gate  receipts  from  any  major  event 
are  a  ver\-  small  portion  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts. For  example,  the  second  Patter- 
son-Johannson  flsht  had  a  reported  gross 
of  around  $2,825,000;  of  this  total,  it  is 


reported  that  over  $2,000,000  came  from 
theater  television  receipts.  These  figures 
merely  bolster  what  in  my  judgment  is 
an  obvious  conclusion:  that  organized 
sports  depend  very  heavily  upon  the  use 
of  interstate  facilities  for  their  spectator 
appeal  and  for  their  financial  success. 

The  recognition  of  this  dependence 
upon  the  use  of  interstate  facilities  has 
caused  numerous  legislative  proposals 
to  render  one  or  another  aspect  of 
organized  sports  amenable  to  Federal 
regulation.  Many  bills  have  been  sug- 
gested which  would  have  clarified  the 
status  of  certain  sports  imder  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  addition,  the  Members  will 
recall  that  in  the  89th  Congress  the 
House  passed  a  bill  which  would,  if  it  had 
become  public  law,  established  a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission. 

This  Federal  agency  would  have  been 
granted  broad  authority  over  profes- 
sional boxing.  Including  licensing.  In- 
vestigatory, and  disclosure  authority,  the 
power  to  review  contracts  entered  into 
between  boxers,  managers,  and  pro- 
moters, and  also  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  broadcasting  or  other  interstate 
dissemination  of  contests  in  some  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  long  and  varied  congressional 
interest  in  the  regulation  of  organized 
sports  has,  in  my  judgment,  resulted 
from  two  primary  causes.  First,  as  dis- 
cussed above,  it  is  now  obvious  that 
many  aspects  of  sports  are  interstate 
acti\1ties,  and  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  interstate  commerce.  Second,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  existing  regula- 
tion of  organized  sports  conducted  by  the 
50  States  is  Inadequate  in  some  cases. 
Many  States  have  rules  respecting  the 
conduct  of  sports  which  are  less  carefully 
drawn  or  less  energetically  enforced  than 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  the  athletes.  In  addition, 
some  elements  involved  in  organized 
sports  have  become  too  powerful  and  too 
geographically  dispersed  to  be  regulated 
effectively  by  the  States.  Thus,  private 
groups  with  great  financial  power  can 
act  in  an  environment  in  which  they 
are  accountable  to  no  one  for  the  way 
they  exercise  this  power.  They  may  act 
without  restraint  to  affect  directly  the 
livelihood  of  the  athletes;  they  may  be 
able  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  the 
athletes  participate  in  the  sport  and 
even  the  terms  upon  which  the  sport  is 
conducted.  In  some  instances,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  combined  appeal  of  this 
unregulated  power  and  potential  profit 
has  attracted  unsavory  elements  Into 
organized  sports. 

As  just  one  example  of  how  a  sports 
organization  can  act  to  affect  the  repu- 
tation and  livelihood  of  an  athlete,  let 
me  recall  to  the  Members  the  recent  con- 
troversy over  the  refusal  of  Muhammed 
All  to  be  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  response  to  his  refusal  by  the 
World  Boxing  Association.  Let  me  be 
very  clear  before  I  proceed:  The  merits 
of  Muhammed  All's  case  are  irrelevant 
to  my  discussion,  and  I  do  not  intend  my 
comments  as  any  kind  of  judgment  on 
these  merits.  What  is  important  to  my 
discussion  is  that  within  hours  after 
Muhammed  All  refused  to  take  the 
Armed  Forces  Induction  oath,  the  World 
Boxing  Association  stripped  him  of  his 
heavyweight    champion's    crown.    This 


action  was  taken  by  the  World  Boxing 
Association  before  any  indictment  had 
been  returned  against  Muhammed  Aii 
for  his  refusal  to  take  the  induction  oath, 
and  before  he  had  been  convicted  of  any 
crime  for  refusing  to  take  this  oath.  The 
World  Boxing  Association  by  its  action 
arrogated  to  itself  the  function  of  judge 
and  jury  of  a  cause  which  was  not  yet  a 
case. 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this 
action?  Leaving  aside  the  personal  hu- 
miliation it  may  have  caused,  it  virtually 
destroyed  Muham.med  All's  ability  and 
right  to  pursue  his  chosen  hvelihood. 
This  appears  to  me  rather  shabby  treat- 
ment of  a  man  who  had  earned  the  right 
to  fight  as  heavj'weight  champion  of  the 
world.  But  whatever  judgment  one  has 
of  Muhammed  Ali  and  the  consequences 
which  his  actions  merit,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  this  episode  dramatically  dem- 
onstrates two  things:  First,  that  actions 
of  groups  involved  in  organized  sports 
can  directly  affect  imjiortant  rights  of 
the  athletes  who  participate  in  these 
sports,  and  second,  that  these  groups  can 
act  in  an  atmosphere  where  their  actions 
often  are  not  subject  to  effective  and  re- 
sponsible regulation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  conclusion 
that  some  aspects  of  professional  sports 
should  be  subject  to  uniform  and  effec- 
tive regulation,  I  intend  soon  to  intro- 
duce legi-slation  to  create  a  Federal  Ath- 
letic Commission.  In  the  declaration  of 
policy,  it  will  be  recited  that  the  purpo.se 
of  the  bill  is  to  create  a  Federal  admin- 
istrative agency  which,  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State  authorities,  will 
be  able  to  supply  uniform  regulation  of 
organized  sports  where  the  public  in- 
terest requires  such  regulation,  but  which 
will  not  Impose  regulation  where  none  is 
needed. 

The  Commission  proposed  In  this  bill 
consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by 
the  President,  serving  a  5 -year  term. 
This  Commission  will  be  empowered  to 
conduct  investigations  when  it  is  de- 
termined that  a  question  exists  as  to 
whether  regulation  of  some  aspect  of  any 
given  sport  is  in  the  public  interest.  If  the 
investigation  indicates  that  some  regu- 
lation is  in  the  public  interest,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  authorized  to  under- 
take such  regulation  to  the  extent  of 
licen.sing  participants  and  officials,  pre- 
scribing minimum  safety  standards  and 
minimum  qualifications  for  officials,  and 
publicly  disclosing  any  Information  about 
the  sport  which  i.s  deemed  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.  The  Commission  would 
also  be  granted  the  power  to  enforce  in 
appropriate  ways  the  regulations  which 
it  issues.  Lastly,  the  Commission  would 
be  required  by  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year  to  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  its  activities,  and  is  directed 
to  include  in  its  report  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  or  other  action  a? 
it  deems  appropriate. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  bill  is  referred  will  hold  early 
hearings  on  it.  In  my  judgment,  such 
hearings  would  establish  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  national  interest  requires 
creation  of  a  Federal  commission  to  sup- 
ply whatever  regulation  is  needed  in  or- 
ganized sports.  Only  a  Federal  agency 
can   Insure    uniform    regulation    where 
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needed  in  an  Industry  which  affects  in- 
terstate commerce  in  such  substantial 
ways,  and  which  has  spawned  private 
groups  with  such  great  and  unregulated 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  no  one  at- 
tributes my  interest  in  promoting  the 
responsibility  of  groups  involved  in  or- 
ganized sports  to  any  "antisports"  ani- 
mus en  my  part.  Every  society  we  know 
of  enjoyed  athletic  contests,  and  our 
Nation  is  no  exception.  In  addition  to 
providing  relaxation  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, organized  sports  are  the  vehicle 
for  many  young  men  from  poor  back- 
grounds to  get  a  college  education.  The 
sports  pages  of  the  newspapers  are  to 
most  Americans  welcome  diversion  from 
the  confusing  and  uncertain  news  in  the 
rest  of  the  paper.  And  of  course,  no  one 
could  accurately  determine  the  national 
value  to  our  young  people  of  a  hero  like 
Bob  Gibson  or  Carl  Yastrzemski. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
mote thoughtful  study  of  the  .status  and 
activities  of  organized  sports.  I  believe 
that  establishing  a  Federal  Athletic  Com- 
mission is  a  nccessar>-  step  toward  in- 
suring that  organized  sports  continue  to 
hold  an  honored  place  in  our  society. 


IS  CO^rPETITION  DEAD? 
Mr.     HICKS.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
m.y  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  the 
House  we  have  watched  a  determined 
power  company  pres.'.ure  group  endan- 
ger New  England's  first  Federal  hydro- 
electric project — the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  in  Maine. 

A  lot  of  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  the  project:  it  is  less  eco- 
nomic than  nuclear  power;  it  will  kill 
the  coal  industrj-;  its  power  will  go  beg- 
ging. I  reject  the.se,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ef- 
forts to  obscure  the  real  issues. 

Consumers  in  the  Northeast  pay  high 
electric  rates;  New  England's  industry  is 
at  an  economic  disadvantage;  New  Eng- 
land has  suffered  at  least  one  major 
blackout  and  numerous  .smaller  ones;  its 
power  system  is  not  the  most  profitable 
in  the  Nation,  despite  high  rates. 

Utilities  in  the  area  have  not  yet  got 
the  message  .sent  out  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration:  keep  rates  low 
and  increase  the  use  of  electricity  by 
each  consumer — then  unit  costs  will  go 
down  and  a  prosperous  cycle  of  low  rates 
and  high  use  will  become  established,  to 
the  benefit  of  all. 

In  the  liorthwest.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
take  tne  view  that  electricity  must  be 
abundant,  low  in  cost,  available  to  all. 
for  our  industrial  health  and  for  our 
domestic  comfort.  Competition  between 
the  privately  and  publicly  owned  dis- 
tributing utilities  has  benefited  con- 
sumers and  the  utilities  themselves. 

Compare  the  economic  strength  of  the 
New  England  utilities  and  those  of  the 
Northwest  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find 


more  vitality  In  the  public  and  private 
systems  of  the  Northwest. 

The  House  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  again  on  the  $1,676,000  appro- 
priation for  advanced  engineering  and 
design  of  the  Dickey  project.  I  hope  that 
through  tills  project  v.e  can  open  up  to 
New  England  consumers  and  industry 
the  prospect  of  a  modern,  integrated 
power  system.  And  I  hope  we  can  jog 
the  private  utilities  with  competition. 
By  this  route.  I  believe,  they  may  be  per- 
suaded to  do  what  many  other  utilities 
are  doing  in  their  own  self-interest — to 
adopt  the  mass-production  philosophy 
of  low  cost  and  high  use. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
HOWARD  W,  POLLOCK  OF  ALASKA 
BEFORE  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
PRAYER  GROUP 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DON  H,  CLAUSEN,  Mr,  Speaker, 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska  [Mr,  Pollock]  ad- 
dressed our  traditional  Thursday  morn- 
ing Congressional  Prayer  Breakfast 
Group  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  his  re- 
marks and  the  highly  enthusiastic  man- 
ner in  which  his  addres?  was  received,  it 
is  my  belief  that  other  Members  may  be 
interested  in  what  he  had  to  say.  Having 
recently  visited  Alaska  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee.  I  can  certainly  testify  to 
the  extraordinary  compassion  displayed 
by  this  dynamic  and  dedicated  Congress- 
man from  Alaska,  This  great  and  for- 
ward-looking speech  presented  to  a  large 
gathering  of  our  colleagues  has  drawn 
praise  for  its  content  from  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Members  in  at- 
tendance. 

Its  depth  of  thought  makes  it  worth- 
while reading  for  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Therefore,  I  submit  the  speech  in 
full  t3  record  it  permanently  in  our  his- 
tory-malcing  Congressional  Record: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pol- 
lock. Congressman  for  Alaska.  Before 
THE  Congressional  F>rayer  Breakfast 
Group.  U.S.  CAPrroL,  Washington.  DC, 
October  12,  1967 

Mister  Chairman,  my  dear  colleagues,  and 
friends,  this  Is  a  singular  and  cherished 
privilege  and  sincere  honor  for  me  to  ad- 
dress this  very  unique  group  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  regularly  attend  nnd 
participate  In  the  weekly  prayer  breakfast 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
my  privilege  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to  reg- 
ularly attend  and  participate  in  the  weekly 
prayer  breakfast  which  a  group  of  us  initi- 
ated some  4  years  or  more  ago;  and.  I  had 
heard  of  the  congressional  prayer  breakfast 
group  and  the  annual  presidential  prayer 
breakfast  long  before  I  came  to  the  Congress. 
May  I  candidly  tell  you  that  among  the  joys 
I  e.vperienced  In  being  elected  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  no  prospect  was  more  excit- 
ing than  that  of  joining  you  regularly  at  this 
weekly  prayer  breakfast.  I  honestly  feel  so 
humble  among  you  and  so  very  fortunate  to 
be  privileged  each  week  to  share  this  Im- 
portant time  and  exoerlence  with  you. 


Several  months  ago  in  Gastonla.  North 
Carolina,  the  true  ecumenical  spirit  prevailed. 
At  a  Jaycee  award  banquet,  I  was  a  Catholic 
Republican  guest  speaker  In  a  Protestant 
church  where  a  Jewish  Democrat  was  honored 
as  the  "Young  Man  of  the  Year." 

In  the  brief  portion  of  your  very  busy  day 
which  has  been  allotted  to  me  Xo  address 
you  In  these  next  few  moments,  it  seems 
singularly  appropriate  that  we  might  to- 
gether devote  our  attentions  seriously  to  the 
topic  of  religion  in  our  national  life.  We  are 
beset  with  a  problem  before  we  even  begin. 
Here  in  America,  we  have  been  so  iong  cloaked 
in  the  warm  rot>e  of  freedom  and  in  the 
radiance  of  God's  warmth  and  love — and  in 
turn,  America  has  so  smiled  on  Chrlstlaruty, 
that  It  is  very  easy  for  our  faith  to  be  lulled 
into  fo-getting  the  real  difficulties,  the 
sacrifices,  thut  true  Christianity  demands. 

If  we  who  are  "red-blooded  all  Americans" 
confuse  Christianity  and  Americanism,  then 
we  do  a  disservice  to  and  lose  the  true  mean- 
ing of  "the  Word  of  God."  the  message  that 
Is  truly  universal.  If  we  are  to  be  thoughtful 
in  our  faith,  we  must  look  at  the  message  of 
that  faith  and  ask  what  It  means  to  be  a 
Christian.  What  sets  us  apart  from  men  with 
other  gods  or  no  god? 

We  certainly  always  seek  to  be  loyal  and 
dedicated  Americans:  however,  if  we  are  also 
to  proclaim  a  faith  In  Jesus  Christ,  we  must 
realize  that  something  more,  something 
vastly  more  challenging,  is  asked  of  us.  For 
this  man,  Jesus,  did  not  prescribe  a  form  of 
government  or  even  a  particular  mode  of  life; 
he  taught  a  basis  on  which  to  found  all  of 
life  and  all  of  the  relationship  among  all  men. 

In  a  Nation  which  so  thoroughly  acknowl- 
edges and  even  supports  our  religious  way  of 
life,  It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  that  religion 
really  means.  Our  several  forms  of  worship 
ere  so  Integrated  Into  "the  American  way" 
that  our  view  of  the  faith  is  often  obscured 
by  the  patriotic  and  cultural  accretions  which 
become  involved,  A  friend  tells  me  that  In  her 
church  the  doxology  and  a  stanza  from 
"America"  are  sung  as  one  song  with  scarcely 
a  breath  In  between. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  live  in  a  Nation 
where  our  faith  in  God  and  our  loyalty  to 
country  are  completely  compatible.  This  Is 
not  so  in  some  of  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  or  bamboo  curtains.  But  this  compati- 
bility of  faith  in  God  and  loyalty  to  country 
is  a  mixed  blessing  If  we  forget  that  they  are 
compatible  and  not  synonymovs — lest  we 
follow  one  and  thoughtlessly  assume  we  are 
also  serving  the  other.  As  the  sun  and  an 
orchard;  the  first  gives  life  and  sustenance 
to  the  second,  and  the  second  bears  fruit 
glorifying  the  first.  Each  is  blessed  by  the 
other — But  they  are  not  the  same.  Although 
our  Nation  was  conceived  In  accordance  with 
our  faith,  neither  has  a  monopoly  over  the 
other.  We  must  never  in  arrogance  claim  that 
our  democracy  and  our  way  of  life  have  a 
unique  claim  on  God  or  on  his  truth.  We 
must  clearly  recognize  that  Christianity  la 
much  larger.  We  must  clear  our  vision  to 
recognize  that  the  essence  of  man's  faith 
transcends  the  forms  of  government  around 
us. 

Our  course,  all  this  Is  not  to  destroy  the  ties 
between  God  and  country:  It  is  to  discover, 
separate  and  apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions. Just  what  It  means  to  call  oneself  a 
Christian.  It  is  to  remember  that  It  Is  so 
easy  in  America  to  forget — that  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian is  necessarily  oftentimes  to  be  cotira- 
geously  different. 

Perhaps  the  mark  of  a  Christian  Is  that  he 
is  willing  to  love  uphill,  to  love  past  the 
point  where  loving  Is  easy,  past  the  point 
where  love  is  htimanly  rewarding,  past  the 
standard,  outward  forms  or  religious  life. 
Christ's  life  Is  the  beautiful,  Lucid  example 
of  the  Imperative  of  uphill  love. 

In  this  ecumenical  gathering  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  active  force  in  our  world  is  not 
that  which  separates  Christians  from  one 
another,  but  it  Is  that  love  and  fellowship 
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which  Is  the  point,  the  focus  of  Christian 
unity.  Out  religious  variety  Is  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  essence  In  our  lives.  What 
must  remain  foremost  Is  a  faith  In  the  power 
of  love. 

The  world  that  we  encounter  today  is 
weary  with  strife  between  groups  of  people. 
All  too  many  are  convinced  that  this  great 
Nation  stares  Into  the  face  of  decay  and  als- 
solutlon.  Our  very  foundations  are  threat- 
ened, and  we  face  the  perilous  danger  of  a 
nation  unable  to  breach  the  gaps  between 
groups  of  people  with  vastly  different  orien- 
tations. In  my  hximble  opinion,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  country  has  too  often  Ignored  the 
deep  causes  of  the  problems  which  confront 
us.  and  now  many  alienated  groups,  espe- 
cially among  our  youth,  see  no  more  cause 
to  support  their  leaders  or  to  conform  to 
established  ethical  precepts.  Too  frequently 
those  who  lead  public  thought  have  pro- 
moted an  Intellectual  discourse  which  uses 
as  Its  premise  "Old  standards  are  no  longer 
relevant  to  our  time.  Throw  out  the  old 
standards."  And  far  too  many  unquestioning 
youth  have  wandered  Into  a  limbo  that  ob- 
jects to  and  denies  the  restraints  of  the  old 
standards  without  understanding  the  basis 
and  the  values  from  which  they  grew. 

This  Is  a  strange  time  In  America,  when 
the  great  question  that  seelcs  solution  In  the 
conversations  of  people  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds Is  this:  "What  does  It  all  mean? 
What  Is  the  purpose  of  It  all?"  We  are  In  a 
time  of  flux,  a  time  of  searching,  a  time  when 
the  search  alienates  large  segments  of  the 
population  from  the  established  leadership 
that  seefes  to  represent  them.  We  search  for 
the  truth,  but  find  It  Increasingly  hard  to 
find.  I  feel  that  you  will  clearly  understand 
when  I  say  that  we  often  think  one  way  In 
quiet  moments,  then  act  another  under  the 
pressures  of  our  tasks  and  our  times.  For  us, 
as  believing  Christians,  the  question  of  our 
responsibility  and  of  our  guilt  Is  much  more 
difficult  and  palnf\il  than  It  is  for  those  who 
only  move  on  the  secular,  or  the  economical 
or  the  political,  or  the  cultural  level. 

We  are  caught  In  a  moment  of  history  so 
explosive,  so  potentially  devastating,  that 
few  deny  It  Is  a  precarlouLs  era.  We  feel  weak- 
ness and  experience  anxiety  about  oxirselves 
and  about  the  whole  world  when  we  meet 
and  start  to  think  over  our  tasks  on  the 
debris  of  an  old  era  and  at  the  trembling 
foundations  of  new  construction.  We  feel 
weakness  when  we  set  our  vision  upon  the 
dally  misery  and  the  overhanging  threats  of 
our  world.  Our  theological  vision  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently penetrating:  Our  faith  Is  without 
muscle:  Our  hearts  do  not  beat  with  the  Joy- 
ous certainty  of  the  wisdom  of  our  genera- 
tion— wltn  the  word  of  God  By  our  very  life 
we  have  denied  the  potency  of  that  Joy 

The  question  that  we  now  face  is  the  role 
of  the  Christian  leader.  He  Is  asked  by  his 
Lord  to  love  all.  Yet.  he  finds  the  world  tor- 
tured by  many  whose  philosophies  and  ac- 
tions he  cannot  possibly  condone.  Perhaps 
It  Is  particularly  the  youth  who  seem  to  dis- 
regard the  standards  and  the  values  that  up- 
hold the  structures  of  peace  (although  I  am 
not  sure  this  Is  so).  And  at  the  same  time, 
those  very  youth  are  often  crying  out  for 
peace  at  any  price,  condemning  those  of  us 
who  chose  to  work  within  the  structures  for 
a  genuine  peace  among  men.  Yet,  we  are 
constrained  by  the  love  of  God  not  to  con- 
demn, but  somehow  to  have  the  courage  to 
attempt  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  un- 
derstanding. The  Christian  leader  Is  not  free 
to  Judge  and  suppress  the  misguided  In  an 
attempt  to  forget  them.  The  Christian  leader 
has  the  monumental  task  of  somehow  un- 
derstanding, without  compromising  princi- 
ple Our  Lord  taught  us  that  love  Is  recon- 
ciling and  understanding,  not  dogmatic. 

Only  when  we  have  come  to  understand 
the  needs  of  the  people  we  have  chosen  to 
sen'e  can  we  truly  be  of  service  to  them. 
Otherwise,  we  may  be  guilty  of  only  carrying 
more  water  to  the  flood  while  we  glory  in 


what  we  deem  to  be  our  business  for  the 
Lord. 

Although  Christianity  makes  severe  de- 
mands upon  those  who  would  follow,  it  Is 
brilliantly  simple,  surprisingly  clear.  The 
confusion  Is  only  the  result  of  men  and 
women,  like  us.  vainly  seeking  to  reconcile 
our  own  desires,  our  own  Image-building,  our 
own  ambition  for  wealth  or  jjower,  with  the 
word  of  God. 

It  Is  greatly  humbling  to  realize  that  I 
have  surely  failed  to  make  a  great  Impact 
on  any  of  your  lives  at  this  Juncture.  It  Is 
even  more  humbling  and  greatly  reassuring 
to  realize  that  all  I  have  said  today  can  be 
easily  contained  in  one  phrase  that  has  had 
great  Impact  on  all  mankind.  It  Is  with  this 
that  I  leave  you,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
lucid.  We  are  left  with  the  challenge  to  make 
these  words  of  Jesus  Christ  relevant  for  our 
lives:  "He  who  would  be  the  greatest  among 
you  must  be  the  servant  of  all." 

Forgive  me  the  length  of  this  discourse. 
However.  I  cannot  refrain  In  closing  from 
sharing  with  you  the  Impact  of  one  short 
poem  and  one  piece  of  prose  that  have  been 
deeply  meaningful  to  me  In  my  life.  The 
first  was  given  to  me  by  an  Inmate  in  San 
Quentln  prison  many  years  ago  when  we 
worked  together  developing  an  artificial 
hand.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once: 
any  good  therefore  that  I  can  do.  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can  show  to  any  human  be- 
ing, let  me  do  It  now.  Let  me  not  defer  It  nor 
neglect  It,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again." 

The  meaningful  poem  which  I  desire  to 
share  with  you  la  this : 

"It  Is  my  Joy  In  life  to  And 

At  every  turning  of  the  road, 
The  strong  arm  of  a  comrade  kind 

To  help  me  onward  with  my  load. 
And  since  I  have  no  gold  to  give. 

And  love  alone  must  make  amends. 
My  only  prayer  Is  while  I  live. 

God  make  me  worthy  of  my  friends." 

God  love  and  keep  you  always. 


pact  will  be  felt  in  every  city  in  the  coun- 
try and  also  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
House  Joint  Resolution  888  as  submitted 
by  the  committee  originally,  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion rate,  there  would  have  been  a  mini- 
mum cut  of  20  percent  In  all  community 
action  programs.  There  would  have  been 
no  summer  programs.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood health  program,  there  would  have 
been  a  cut  of  42  percent.  Tlie  Headstart. 
the  Follow-through  program  would  have 
been  drastically  reduced,  and  there 
would  have  been  an  18  percent  reduction 
in  the  full  year-round  Headstart  pro- 
gram. 

With  this  further  reduction  in  the 
antipoverty  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  poor  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  suffer  even  more  dras- 
tically. 


THE  POOR  WILL  SUFFER 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  adopting, 
when  we  were  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  Broyhill  of  Virginia  amend- 
ment. 167  to  132.  without  any  debate 
being  permitted  and  without  any  way  to 
obtain  a  record  vote  under  the  rules,  the 
House  has  again  turned  its  back  on  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  and  on  the  cities  of 
America,  proving  once  more  that  the  poor 
are  not  only  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam 
but  also  are  paying  for  it. 

This  action  also  reflects  the  continued 
indifference  on  the  part  of  so  many  of 
our  colleagues  to  the  urban  crisis. 

Apparently  it  is  open  season,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  antljioverty  program  and 
on  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
We  saw  this  in  the  amendment  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  We  saw  this  last  week  when 
the  OEO  was  deliberately  singled  out  for 
exclusion  from  the  pay  increase. 

Now  today  the  Broyhill  of  Virginia 
amendment  will  reduce  the  program  to  a 
rate  that  would  be  provided  by  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.2  billion.  This  will  gut  the 
poverty  program.  The  effect  of  Its  Im- 


KELLEY  FLATS  AIRPORT 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  of  Representatives  witnessed 
a  magnificently  irresponsible — yet  suc- 
cessful— effort  in  behalf  of  "false  ecor-- 
omy." 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  late 
last  evening  after  spending  4  days  on 
official  leave  of  absence  working  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  the  copper  industry 
labor  dispute  in  my  State,  I  was  flabber- 
gasted to  learn  of  the  House  action, 
spearheaded  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa,  to  refuse  authoriza- 
tion of  a  small  airport  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  overall  construction  of  Libby  Dam. 

Equipment  and  materials  must  be 
transported  to  the  construction  site.  This 
is  a  simple  fact.  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  if  this  air- 
port facihty  were  not  constructed  tlie 
tools  and  materials  would  have  to  be 
flown  to  Kalispell  and  the  resulting  de- 
lay and  surface  transportation  costs 
would  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the 
airport.  To  eliminate  this  facility  would 
not  be  economy— it  would  be  folly.  Per- 
haps next  we  will  hear  a  motion  to  re- 
place bulldozers  with  shovels  or  to  refu.'^e 
the  use  of  concrete  in  the  construction 
of  the  dam. 

But  none  of  this  is  really  central  U) 
this  situation,  because  an  airport  will  be 
constructed.  Mind  you.  this  was  not  an 
appropriations  measure:  it  was  an 
amendment  added  to  the  Senate  ver.sion 
of  this  bill  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  funds  which  have  already  been  ap- 
propriated for  a  temporary  airport  for 
construction  of  a  permanent  airport 
which  could  continue  to  serve  the  area 
after  the  dam  is  completed.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  set  aside  $132,000  lor 
construction  of  the  temporary  facility 
which,  they  know  from  experience,  is  an 
absolute  neces.sity  in  this  project. 

In  the  only  real  economy  move  in  this 
entire  episode,  my  colleague,  the  distiii- 
guished  majority  leader  of  the  Sen.i^e. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  introduced  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  approprl- 
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ation  bill  authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  expend  funds — funds  already 
appropriated  and  included  in  the  Libby 
Dam  project — for  construction  of  an  air- 
port on  a  site  which  could  continue  to  be 
used  in  future  years  rather  than  on  a 
site  which  would  eventually  be  flooded 
and  useless. 

The  real  waste  was  the  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  House  by  the  ax-stroke  ap- 
proach to  Government  economy  which 
now  seems  to  be  in  vogue  and  the  even- 
tual waste  of  funds  If  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  forced  to  construct  a  temporary 
airport  which  will  be  flooded  and  useless 
in  just  a  few  years.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  in  this  matter  could 
have  eliminated  this  waste. 

Throughout  the  West  men  of  vision  are 
doing  their  best  to  implement  projects 
which  will  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources— projects  to  protect  against  dev- 
astating floods:  to  provide  for  irrigation 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  water 
supply.  In  dollars  and  cents  many  of 
these  projects  appear  to  be  expensive,  but 
in  the  long  run  our  experience  has  indi- 
cated that  the  benefits  received  and  the 
protection  provided  agalr.st  natural  dis- 
asters will  repay  our  citizens  again  and 
again  for  their  investment. 

Vision  is  needed  today  more  than  ever 
before — vision  which  will  eliminate  the 
threat  of  emergency  appropriations  in 
future  years — emergency  appropriations 
such  as  the  $5'.'  million  needed  in  our 
economy-minded  colleague's  home  State 
of  Iowa  to  repair  flood  damage  in  1965. 
Surely  I  would  support  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  or  any  other  Member  of  this  body 
in  any  project  to  provide  flood  control 
and  guard  against  future  threats  to  our 
Nation's  economy  in  the  form  of  huge, 
emergency  disaster  appropriations.  We 
all  know  that  a  good  insurance  policy  is 
good  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 

project  description  of  the  propo:?ed  Kelley 

Flats  Airport  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Project  Description  or  Kelley  Flats 

Airport 

Libby  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  planned  on  the  Kootenai 
River  In  northwestern  Montana,  Is  a  key  ele- 
ment of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  In  the 
Interest  of  flood  control,  power  generation, 
recreation  and  related  water  uses.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  development  Is  $377,000,- 
000  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio  1.6  to  1.  The 
construction  schedule  Is  scheduled  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Canada-Unlt«d 
States  Columbia  River  Treaty  which  requires 
full  storage  operations  within  seven  years 
after  start  of  the  construction. 

The  transportation  net  in  the  Kootenai 
River  and  Fisher  River  Valleys  Is  marginal 
at  best.  The  only  air  facility  of  value  in  the 
area  is  located  at  Kalispell,  Montana,  which 
Is  connected  to  Libby  by  about  100  miles  of 
secondary  roads  over  mountainous  terrain. 
The  nearest  city  served  by  scheduled  airlines 
Is  Spokane.  Washington,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 150  miles  by  a  secondary  road  net- 
work. 

At  all  large  Isolated  projects  of  this  type. 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  usually  constructs 
temporary,  unsurfaced,  minimal  air  strips  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  D.im  site  to  assist  man- 
agement control,  expedite  survey  and  Inspec- 
tion operations  and  for  limited  supply  depot 
operations.  These  strips  are  without  lights 
and  control  facilities  and  are  not  operational 
in  bad  weather  and  do  not  contain  the  air 
management  safety  repair  facilities  of  PAA 


type  airfields.  Such  a  landing  strip  at  Libby 
project  would  cost  8132,300. 

The  Government  can  Justify  such  an  ex- 
penditure on  the  bases  of  savings  of  trans- 
portation to  the  Government  employees  and 
contractors  on  the  project.  This  expenditure 
would  provide  the  minimal  strip  which  could 
be  enlarged  by  participation  with  FAA  and 
the  Llbby-Llncoln  County  Airport  Board  to 
provide  a  much  larger  landing  field  built  to 
PAA  specification  In  the  vicinity  of  Kelley 
Flats.  The  larger  landing  field  will  result  In 
additional  direct  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  will  pro^lde  a  permanent  air- 
port Instead  of  one  which  will  be  abandoned 
In  7  to  10  years.  The  larger  field  will  not 
cost  the  Corps  of  Engineers  any  more  money 
than  will  be  spent  without  the  Kelley  Flats 
PAA  Project.  The  current  estimate  cost  of 
the  larger  landmg  field  is  $335,550;  PAA 
would  contribute  0.53  ^^  of  the  bid  amount 
which  based  on  this  estimate  is  $177,940; 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  participation  would 
be  $132,300  leaving  $25,000.  to  be  supplied 
by  Llbby-Llncoln  County  Board.  The  Mon- 
tana Aeronautics  Commission  has  agreed  to 
furnish  up  to  $32,000  and  their  funds  will 
be  available  In  February  1968. 

Many  specific  Ijeneflts  will  accrue  to  the 
Government. 

1 .  Maintenance  of  the  strip  will  be  respon- 
sibility of  local  Interests. 

2  Government  will  receive  free  use  of  fa- 
cility for  life  of  project — 100  years. 

3.  The  Increased  airstrip  capacity  will  pro- 
vide a  local  facility  capable  of: 

a.  Landing  supply  aircraft  with  equipment, 
maintenance  goods  and  large  volumes  of  crit- 
ical supplies. 

b.  Providing  a  facility  from  which  depend- 
able scheduled  air  service  can  be  provided 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  charter  costs 
and  ground  transportation  costs  for  the  100 
contractors  and  the  Government  agencies 
Involved.  This  service  alone  would  pay  for 
the  project. 

c.  Providing  a  reliable  air  medical  evacua- 
tion facility  which  will  reduce  contractor 
Insurance  costs  and  Government  costs. 

d.  Providing  a  basic  helicopter  and  small 
aircraft  center  with  maintenance  facilities 
for  the  project  area  which  will  greatly  reduce 
costs  of  air  rental  serv-lces  presently  pro- 
vided from  SpKDkane  and  Kalispell. 

These  basic  cost  reduction  features  will  re- 
duce direct  Government  costs  well  In  excess 
of  the  $310,000  FAA  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  costs.  In  addition,  each  of  the  100 
contractors  will  be  able  to  reduce  his  bid  costs 
on  Government  contracts  because  of  the  re- 
duced air  freight  costs,  air  lease  costs,  in- 
surance costs,  ground  transF>ortatlon  costs, 
maintenance  parts  Inventory  costs,  and  Im- 
proved management  time. 

I  feel  I  need  not  elaborate  on  t.he  host  of 
service  enterprises,  subcontractors,  salesmen, 
transporters,  equipment  Installations,  test- 
ing and  maintenance  personnel  and  second- 
ary Industries  which  will  use  this  facility  dur- 
ing the  construction  phase  and  after  the 
project  is  completed.  The  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  taxes  will  pay  for  this  airfield 
development  many  times  during  the  100-year 
life  of  the  project. 

It  Is  poor  economy  not  to  provide  this  au- 
thority for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  Kelly  Plats  Airport  Project. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER,  AND 
SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  5-minute 
special  order  I  have  been  granted  for  to- 
day be  vacated,  and  further  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  15  minutes  today,  after  all 
other  special  orders  and  the  close  of  all 
legislative  business,  anc'  'o  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  report  which 
I  intend  to  make  available  to  my  con- 
stituents this  week: 

The  Great  Debate  on  Taxes,  Inflation  and 
Government-Spending  has  been  going  on  for 
several  months  now  and  will  likely  continue 
for  some  time. 

The  Congress  presently  has  turned  deaf 
ears  to  LBJ's  pleas  for  more  taxes — telling 
him  to  slow  down  on  spending  first. 

The  President  claims  the  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible for  spending  and  Congress  claims 
the  President  is  responsible.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government  headed  by  the  President  actually 
spends  your  tax  money.  True.  Congress  ap- 
propriates money,  makes  It  available,  grants 
"new  obllgatlonal  authority";  but  the  Ad- 
ministration actually  sp>€nds  the  money.  The 
President  Is  not  required  to  spend  every  cent 
made  available  to  him.  While  the  President 
Is  trying  to  place  the  blame  on  Congress  for 
spending,  keeping  In  mind  that  practically 
every  time  he  sends  a  program  up  to  the 
Congress  for  new  spending  authority  and 
appropriations,  he  also  sends  his  spokesmen 
up  to  lobby  for  them.  The  methods  some  of 
them  employ  are  sometimes  less  than  de- 
sirable. Furthermore,  It  Is  the  President  who 
requests  funds  from  the  Congress  and  he 
can  hold  down  his  requests.  It  Is  likewise 
true  that  Congress  can  reject  or  reduce  these 
requests;  and,  to  date,  the  Congress  has  re- 
duced them  by  about  $4  billion  and  will  re- 
duce them,  in  all  probability,  by  at  least 
another  billion  before  the  session  is  over. 
However,  this  solves  only  part  of  the  problem. 
Tl:ils  years  budget  requests  by  President 
Johnson  contain  pleas  for  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  exceeding  $144  billion,  and  It  Is 
these  new  requests  Congress  is  cutting  back. 
But  he  also  has  avaUable  a  jxjol  of  funds 
exceeding  $125  billion,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously appropriated,  but  are  as  yet  unspent. 
Congress  cant  touch  these  funds  except  by 
putting  a  ceiling  on  federal  spending  oj  re- 
scinding these  previously  appropriated  funds. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  effectively  curtail  fed- 
eral spending,  both  the  new  requests  will 
have  to  be  cut  down  and  either  a  celling  on 
total  sfjending  established  or  rescind  part 
of  the  appropriations  previously  made. 

The  President  argues  that  unless  his  tax 
Increase  Is  passed,  we  will  have  a  deficit  of 
around  $30  billion  and  inflation  Of  course, 
you  are  going  to  have  Inflation  with  a  deficit 
of  $30  billion — that  Is  why  It  is  Imperative 
to  cut  spending  LBJ's  tax  Increase  would 
only  reduce  the  deficit  to  around  $23  billion; 
maybe,  not  even  that  low,  depending  upon 
when  It  is  effective.  But  some  Members  of 
Congress  feel  a  $23  blUion  deficit  will  create 
inflation  also.  With  them.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
degree.  A  $23  billion  deficit  will  create  Just 
about  as  much  Inflation  as  a  $30  billion 
deficit. 

Another  Administration  argument  is  that 
without  the  tax  increase  interest  rates  al- 
ready high  would  move  higher,  because  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  borrow  the  addi- 
tional   $7    billion.    Thus,    the    government 
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would  be  competing  in  the  financial  market 
Xor  money  and  would  drive  up  the  Interest 
rates  and  make  money  "tight".  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  agree  with  this  but  think 
the  better  policy  would  be  tc  reduce  expendi- 
tures, so  it  Isn't  necessary  to  borrow  more 
money,  rather  than  increase  taxes. 

Another  argument  Is  that  the  housing  In- 
dustry would  sutler  a  special  burden,  a  re- 
currence of  last  years  depression  when  money 
was  "tight".  Since  other  Inve.stments  would 
look  more  attractive.  Institutions  pro\idlng 
mortgage  money  would  be  reluctant  to  fi- 
nance houses.  This  Is  probably  trae  If  the 
federal  government  has  to  borrow  more 
money  and  compete  with  private  enterprise 
and  the  Individual  in  the  money  market. 
The  answer  here  again  seems  to  be  to  cut 
down  on  spending  obviating  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  more. 

The  Administration  spokesmen  maintain 
It  Is  Congress'  responsibility  to  tell  the  Pres- 
ident where  to  cut.  Here  are  some  suggested 
areas  where  additional  cuts  may  be  made 
without  affecting  the  necessary  services  for 
the  American  people. 

The  military  budget  Is  not  sacrosanct  and 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  where  waste 
could  be  curtailed,  such  as  In  the  practice  of 
purchasing  items  by  negotiated  contracts 
rather  than  by  competitive  bidding.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Just  examples,  but  the  overall  list 
runs  Into  millions  of  dollars;  here  are  Just 
a  few  small  examples 

1.  The  Pentagon  spent  $33,398.95  for  130 
knobs  which  had  a  retail  value  of  $210.60 

2.  Thirty  Insulated  couplings  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Pentagon  for  $2,025,  compared 
to  the  retail  price  of  $82.50. 

3.  Nine  construction  gears  retailing  at  a 
total  of  $30.87  actually  cost  the  Pentagon 
31,748.70. 

4.  The  Pentagon  paid  $511  for  20  small  rods 
which  normally  retail  for  a  total  of  $10. 

5  The  total  retail  value  of  the  knobs,  small 
rods.  Insulated  couplings,  and  construction 
gears  was  $33357.  Yet  the  Pentagon  paid 
S37.683.65  of  your  money! 

Some  Members  of  Congress  claim  the 
"TFX"  Incident  has  cost  the  taxpayers  un- 
told millions  of  dollars. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  $14  billion  carry. 
over  of  "unobligated  "  funds  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Congress  approved  de- 
fense appropriations  of  approximately  $70 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  A  cut  of  five  per- 
cent would  save  $3  5  billion  and  not  affect 
the  Vietnam  effort  or  our  national  security 

Another  area  where  additional  cuts  can  be 
made  is  in  the  Public  Work."?  Appropriations 
Bin.  Although  the  Congress  has  already  cut 
this  figure  beneath  the  President's  total  re- 
quest, the  figure  is  still  in  excess  of  $4.6 
billion.  ■While  Public  Works  projects  are  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Members  of  Conr;ress  and  are. 
In  most  cases,  very  worthwhile  and  economi- 
cally justified.  Congress  cannot  have  Its  cake 
and  eat  It  too.  Another  cut  of  five  percent  In 
these  programs  would  not  materially  affect 
their  completion,  but  would  have  a  decidedly 
favorable  effect  upon  our  deficit  for  this  year. 

The  Administration  has  requested  $70  mil- 
lion for  Highway  Beautlficatlon  programs 
this  year  to  cover  the  purchase  of  "rock  out- 
cropplngs",  scenic  vistas,  pastoral  scenes  or 
strips  of  timber  or  Interesting  natural  shrubs 
This  money  Is  to  be  used  outside  the  right- 
of-way  area  of  highways.  This  bill  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  on  strictly 
party  lines.  It  would  appear  that.  In  this  year 
of  the  "great  deficit",  we  could  at  least  delay 
the  expenditure  of  this  $70  million  for  these 
unnecessary  frills. 

Another  area  where  considerable  savings 
could  be  practiced  would  be  Federal  employ- 
ment. Federal  employment  has  Increased  over 
a  year  by  roughly  250  thousand  employees. 
The  average  salary  of  a  Civil  Service  employee 
Is  approximately  $7,000  and  It  takes  almost 
$2,000  annually  to  provide  office  space,  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  the  employees.  The 


Increase  In  employment  has  added  $1.8  blUlon 
to  the  Federal  payroll. 

Foreign  aid  has  gotten  completely  out  of 
hand.  The  following  Information  was  pro- 
vided by  Congressman  Otto  E.  Passman, 
Democrat,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  Con- 
gressman Passman  says,  and  I  quote, 

"New  funds  requested  for  foreign  aid,  all 
categories,  first  7  months  of  1967:  9  billion, 
206  million,  154  thousand  dollars.  This  does 
not  include  1  billion,  400  million  dollars 
previously  carried  In  mutual  security  now 
In  the  Defense  Department  appropriation. 
Neither  does  it  Include  a  request  for  4  billion 
dollars  to  pay  the  Interest  on  what  we  have 
already  borrowed  to  give  away. 

"Unliquidated  funds  on  hand  on  June  30. 
1967.  from  prior  years'  authorizations:  16 
billion.  396  million,  781  thousand  dollars.  If 
the  Congress  approves  all  new  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  this  year,  there  will 
be  on  hand  to  be  spent  or  obligated  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  staggering  total 
of  25  billion,  602  million.  935  thousand  dol- 
lars. Our  country  Is  committed  to  disburse 
funds  during  the  current  fiscal  year  in  100 
nations  and  5  territories  of  the  world." 

Obviously,  a  considerable  cut  could  be 
made  In  foreign-aid  programs.  There  is 
enough  money  in  the  so-called  pipeline  to 
continue  this  program  without  an  additional 
dollar  for  at  least  two  years.  It  would  seem 
to  many  Members  of  Congress  that  it  would 
only  be  fair  to  ask  those  foreign  nations  to 
tighten  their  belts  a  Uttle  and  not  expect  so 
much  from  Uncle  Sugar  this  year  rather  than 
to  continually  ask  the  American  taxpayer  to 
do  without  so  that  foreign  governments  could 
receive  more  of  our  largesse. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  areas  where 
both  Congress  and  the  Administration  can 
reduce  federal  expenditures  and  still  provide 
the  necessary  services  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. And  so  the  great  debate  goes  on.  In  the 
few  remaining  weeks,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  maneuvering  and  let  us  hope  that 
the  American  taxpayer  wins  this  one  fight 
at  least. 


LEGISLATION   TO   PROVIDE   TAX 
RELIEF   FOR  CITY   DWELLERS 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kdpferman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  climbs 
higher  and  higher  each  day.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  Just  recently  announced  '  that  the 
cost  of  living  rose  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent for  the  month  of  July  alone,  making 
for  the  greatest  increase  in  9  months. 
This  means  that  for  the  12th  month  in  a 
row,  a  worker's  paycheck  bought  less  than 
in  the  previous  year.-'  Today,  to  maintain 
the  same  purchasing  power  as  one  had  in 
1949,  if  you  earned  $5,000  then,  you  would 
have  to  earn  40  percent  more  in  1967.' 

Nowhere  Is  this  trend  of  rising  costs 
more  severe  than  In  the  great  cities  of 
this  Nation.'  It  may  well  be  that  pay- 


checks are  proportionately  higher'  in 
those  urban  areas  that  are  suffering  un- 
der the  strain  of  increasing  living  costs, 
thus  offsetting  somewhat  the  disparity 
that  exists  between  the  higher  living 
costs  in  urban  areas  as  opposed  to  the 
lower  costs  in  rural  areas.  However.  ■«'hile 
around  the  country  salaries  have  tended 
to  adjust  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  this 
disparity,  our  Federal  tax  rates,  when 
applied  to  urban  area  taxpayers,  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple living  in  these  urban  areas  are  forced 
both  to  earn  more  and  spend  more  than 
their  rural  counterparts  due  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  environment.  The  graduated 
personal  income  tax  imposes  an  increased 
tax  burden  on  these  city  dwellers  without 
recognizing  that  these  people  are  forced 
to  earn  more  than  their  country  cousins, 
merely  to  maintain  a  comparable  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Under  the  graduated  income  tax.  one's 
tax  burden  increases  disproportionately 
to  the  increase  in  one's  income."  If  a  per- 
son's taxable  income  doubles,  his  taxe.s 
as  computed  under  a  graduated  income 
tax  system  are  substantially  more  than 
double,  and  sometimes  triple.  Thus, 
merely  for  purposes  of  illustration,  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  the  city  dweller  ■who 
may  be  forced  to  earn  twice  as  much  a.s 
one  living  in  a  rural  area  just  to  achieve 
the  same  standard  of  living.  Although  he 
is  now  earning  twice  as  much,  with  grad- 
uated income  taxes  his  taxes  would  not 
increase  proportionately,  but  rather 
would  more  than  double.' 

Even  without  the  graduated  income  tax 
feature,  they  have  to  run  faster  to  main- 
tain merely  the  same  position,  with  the 
result  that  a  higher  tax  bite  on  higher 
income  means  belt  tightening.  To  use  a 
simple  Illustration,  a  single  person,  in  a 
small  town,  earning  $2,000  at  the  bottom 
of  the  20-percent  bracket  would  pay  $102. 
according  to  the  tax  computation  chart " 
At  the  top  of  the  20-percent  bracket, 
earning  $4,000  and  without  any  gradu- 
ated feature,  the  tax  would  be  S545.'  Yet 
that  $4,000  per  year  would  hardly  .suffice 
to  maintain  an  equal  standard  of  livlnt? 
in  New  York  City,  but  still  the  Federal 
Government  takes  its  bite  in  a  far  greater 
amount. 

A  statistical  survey  of  consumer  ex- 
penditures conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  documents  the  assertion  that  resi- 
dents of  urban  areas  tend  to  spend  con- 
siderably more  for  the  same  basic  living 
expenses  incurred  by  rural  residents.'* 
Due  to  the  unique  characteristics  of  city 
life,  the  urbanite  must  spend  9  percent 
more  than  the  rural  person  to  run  his 
household.  70  percent  more  for  shoe  re- 
pairs. 31  percent  mo  -e  for  the  dry  clean- 
ing and  pressing  of  his  clothes,  27  per- 
cent more  for  the  general  upkeep  of  his 


>  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Release,  August 
25   1967. 

^  AFln-ClO  News.  Sept.  2.  1967,  p.  3.  col.  1. 

»  Educational  Services  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Finance  Ass'n.  Aug.,  Finance 
Facts  (1967), 

•  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index. 
March  1967. 


« U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Survey  of  Consumer  Ex- 
pendlturps  1960-61.  Consumer  Expendltiires 
and  Income.  Detail  of  Expenditures  and  In- 
come Supp.  3 — part  A  to  BLS  Report  No.  237- 
93,    at   114-127    (May    1966i. 

"  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  {  1 . 

Wbirf. 

•  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954, 5  3 . 

»7btd. 

"Survey  of  Consumer  Expenditures  1960- 
61  supra  note  5. 
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clothing,  and  9  percent  more  for  tele- 
phone services." 

The  personal  taxes  of  those  people  liv- 
ing in  cities  average  about  12  percent 
higher  than  those  living  away  from  tlie 
cities.'-  As  in  1965.  per  capita  State  and 
local  tax  burdens  increased  in  every 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  rang- 
ing downward  from  a  high  of  $410  in 
New  York.'^  According  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, city  taxes  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  period  from  1965  to 
1966  amounted  to  $84  per  person,  up  from 
S80  per  person  1  year  earlier."  In  1966, 
the  taxes  levied  by  the  city  of  New  York 
on  its  residents  had  increased  by  34  per- 
cent from  its  1962  level."  In  Los  Angeles 
the  increase  for  the  same  period  was  25.5 
percent,  and  in  Detroit  25.4  percent." 
The  average  increase  in  local  taxes  for 
all  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than 
1  million  was  29.5  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  increase  for  cities  with 
a  population  of  between  100,000  and  1 
million  was  about  21  percent  during  the 
period  of  1962  to  1966.'" 

There  are  some  expenses  that  are  es- 
pecially severe  only  in  large  cities.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  high  taxes  one 
finds  in  New  York  City,  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  increasing  urban  problems  in  the 
field  of  welfare,  housing,  education,  and 
health,  that  are  not  necessarily  caused  by 
New  York  City,  New  York  City  apart- 
ment dwellers  in  non-rent-controlled  new 
b'aildings  are  suffering  under  rent  in- 
crea.ses  of  20  percent  and  more.  Detroit's 
residents  are  being  .^addled  with  price  in- 
creases ranging  from  the  price  of  haircuts 
to  milk.  People  in  Chicago  are  complain- 
ing about  cigarettes,  rent.  food,  and 
transportation  cost  increases.  Residents 
of  Los  Angeles  are  faced  with  increased 
sales  taxes."  These  stories  of  increased 
urban  costs  are  typical  of  the  plight  of 
t'ne  residents  of  large  cities. 

Durine  this  critical  period  of  history, 
when  the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  each  day  confronted  with  more 
and  more  crises,  both  social  and  fi- 
nancial, v,e  should  direct  our  efforts  to 
helping  the  citizen  who  chooses  to  re- 
main in  the  city  and  work  toward  its  im- 
provement rather  than  flee  from  its  Ills. 
Toward  tnis  end  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  that  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward correcting  a  serious  inequity  of  our 
income  tax  system. 

I  have  today  introduced  two  bills,  the 
first  of  which  would  exempt  from  pay- 


"  Ibid. 

-Ibid. 

"2fi  CCH  State  Tax  Review  35  at  1  (Aug. 
15.  in'^7i. 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
th?  Ce)7«'is  City  Government  Finances  In 
1965-1068.  ate  (1967). 

'■■U.S.  Dppnrtmetn  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Cesisu.s  Compendium  of  Cirv  Government 
Finances  In  1962.  at  37  (19631;  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
City  Government  Finances  in  1966-1966.  at 
38  (1967). 

'"  Ibid. 

'■  U.S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Cpn,<.us  Compendium  of  City  Government 
Finances  In  1962.  at  6  fl963):  US,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  thp  Census 
City  Government  Finances  In  1965-1966,  at 
7  (1967). 
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Squeeze  Ahead  On  Middle  Incomes,  Aug.  28, 
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ment  of  the  10 -percent  surtax  proposed 
by  the  President,  and  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  those  people  living  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  1  million  or  more. 
The  second  piece  of  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  a  10-percent  credit 
against  the  income  tax  for  individuals 
also  living  In  cities  with  a  population  of 
more  than  1  million.  Thus,  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  10-percent  surtax  is  en- 
acted into  law,  the  citizen-taxpayer  of 
our  large  cities  will  be  afforded  some  re- 
lief from  the  unfair  position  in  which  he 
finds  himself  tmder  the  Federal  income 
tax  system. 

The  article  attached,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  October  11. 
1967,  points  up  the  plight  of  the  city 
dweller  on  cost  of  living: 

City  Family's  Moderate  Budget 

Reportedly  $9,000 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  October  10. — A  new  Govern- 
ment study  of  living  standards  and  costs  re- 
portedly puts  a  city  workers'  family  budget 
at  about  $9,000. 

The  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  would  not  confirm  that  figure  or 
any  other.  It  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  study  had  been  made  and  probably 
would  be  published  next  month. 

Printing  delays  have  been  given  as  the 
reason  for  repeated  postponement  of  publica- 
tion, but  Informed  persons  believe  that  the 
Administration  wants  to  avoid  compounding 
problems  of  wage  negotiations,  particularly 
those  In  the  automobile  Industry.  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company  employes  are  now  in  strike. 

The  budget  that  the  bureau  will  unveil 
deals  with  "moderate  living  standrirds."  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "minimum  health 
and  decency"  budget  that  it  used  to  publish. 

The  "moderate  city  budget"  that  the  bu- 
reau published  in  1959  ranged  from  $5,600 
(for  Houston)  to  $6,600  (for  ClUcago  and 
Seattle). 

The  new  figure  'v^ill  refiect  more  than  price 
rises,  which  alone  account  for  14.5  per  cent 
of  the  budget.  It  will  reflect  the  changing 
concept  of  "standard  of  living." 

There  are  many  living  standards,  depend- 
ing on  one's  income  groupings.  These  stand- 
ards have  been  changing  since  the  United 
States  became  an  Industrialized  country. 

At  one  time,  for  example,  the  average  fac- 
tory worker  rented  his  home.  The  changing 
concept  of  family  stability  new  impels  him 
to  buy  a  house.  Automobiles  once  were  non- 
essentials. Today,  many  factory  workers  can- 
not travel  between  home  and  Job.  or  between 
home  and  supermarket,  without  prlvatr 
transportation. 

So  the  new  budget  ■will  reflect  ownership 
of  homes  and  automobiles. 

The  "moderate"  budget  does  not  attemp* 
to  say  what  should  be,  but  rather  describes 
what  already  exists.  The  prototype  family 
consists  of  a  working  father,  age  38;  a  non- 
working  mother,  a  son,  age  13,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, age  8. 

The  couple  are  In  the  middle  stage  of  the 
life  sycle.  a  well-defined  stage  in  which  they 
have  acquired  their  basic  durable  goods  and 
maintain  a  level  of  social  health  and  well- 
being  that  Is  widely  accepted. 

The  study  examines  every  Item  that  goes 
Into  their  budget. 

Economists  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion In  June.  1966.  updated  the  bureau's 
"moderate"  budget  and  put  It  at  nearly 
$6,800.  They  said  that  the  figure  would  be 
about  $7,000  In  1967. 

They  arrived  at  this  by  adding  price  rises 
and  taxes  in  20  American  cities,  but  their 
figure  did  not  reflect  the  rising  standard  of 
living   for   the   grouping  that   was   studied 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also  will 
publish  budgets  reflecting  a  more  comfort- 
able level  of  living  than  the  "moderate  living 
standard":  a  lower  standard  that  may  be 
called  "minimum  of  adequacy."  and  the 
stwidard  of  a  retired  couple. 

A  "moderate  standard"  budget  approach- 
ing $9,000  may  have  significant  Implications 
for  the  so-called  poverty  level  budget  of  $3.- 
200  for  a  city  family  of  four.  That  figure  was 
worked  out  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  has  been  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment generally  as  a  line  defining  the  upp>er 
levels  of  poverty. 

A  labor  economist,  for  Instance,  said  that 
if  the  amenities  were  cut  out  of  a  $7,000 
budget.  It  would  drop  to  about  $5,000  and 
make  the  $3,200  poverty  definition  look  un- 
reallstlcally  low. 


US,  COAL  EXPORTS  LARGE,  CAN 
GROW  LARGER  IF  US.  TRADE 
POLICY  REMAINS  CONSISTENT 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include   tables   and   extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  most  efficient  pro- 
ducer and  largest  exporter  of  coal.  Pre- 
liminary 1966  data  show  that  the  United 
States  exported  $457.9  million  of  its  bi- 
tuminous— soft — coal,  and  $9,7  million 
of  anthracite — hard — coal.  In  1962  ex- 
ports of  bituminous  coal  were  only  $351.3 
million,  though  anthracite  exports  were 
worth  $24.6  million.  Anthracite  ship- 
ments have  suffered  partly  because  of 
lessened  demand  for  anthracite  as  a 
home  heating  fuel. 

Bituminous  coal  is  used  largely  for  in- 
dustrial purposes — it  is  estimated  that 
60  percent  of  the  exported  coal  is  for 
metallurgical  pui'poses,  particularly 
steclmaking.  Thus,  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  that,  although  foreign  steelmakers 
sell  the  United  States  about  12  percent 
of  its  total  domestic  consumptior  of  steel 
mill  products,  some  of  them  use  large 
amounts  of  American  bituminous  coal 
in  producing  that  steel. 

Though  the  United  States  is  a  large 
coal  exporter  and  a  very  efficient  coal 
producer,  there  is  unquestionably  room 
for  greater  export  growth.  An  example 
is  the  long-term  coiitract  just  negotiated 
with  Japan.  A  consortium  of  three  U.S. 
coal  companies  have  signed  long-term 
contracts  to  supply  between  6  and  7  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year  for  the  next  10  to 
15  years.  A  spokesman  for  the  organiza- 
tion that  arranged  the  contracts  fore- 
sees "the  eventual  benefit  to  the  United 
States  from  these  contracts  alone  as  $1.5 
billion  worth  of  regularized  trade." 

The  idea  of  regularity  is  important  for 
the  coal  export  business.  According  to 
an  Interior  Department  official,  before 
any  company  in  the  coal  industry  will 
invest  millions  of  dollars  in  new  mines 
and  equipment,  it  must  have  a  guaran- 
teed market  for  a  period  of  10  to  20  years. 
The  long-term  contract  promises  this. 
The  customer  is  assured  of  coal  for  the 
period  of  time  he  has  contracted  for.  at 
a  price  previously  agreed  upon,  within 
the  limits  of  cost-escalation  clauses.  The 
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only  way  for  the  customer  to  be  protected 
over  a  long  period  of  time  Is  for  him  to 
sign  the  contract  with  the  producer  as 
well  as  the  broker. 

With  developments  as  large  as  these, 
the  coal  export  picture  looks  very  bright 
indeed.  A  report  of  the  Robert  Nathan 
consulting  Arm  estimates  that  the  for- 
eign market  for  U.S.  coal  could  -each  an 
estimated  "73  to  125  million  metric  tons 
In  1970,"  a  substantial  increase  over  1966 
U.S.  bituminous  exports  of  49.2  million 
net  tons. 

Another  important  development  is  the 
participation  of  new  geographic  areas 
In  the  export  of  coal.  The  bulk  of  U.S. 
bituminous  exports  now  come  from  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, eastern  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
But  there  is  now  a  consortium  of  three 
companies  at  work  to  develop  a  long- 
term  contr?ct  to  supply  coal  from  Ar- 
kansas to  foreign  purchasers  through 
the  ports  of  Port  Arthur  or  Galveston. 


Tex.,  which  would  mean  substantial  new- 
port  facilities  and  transportation,  and 
associated  benefits,  for  those  ports. 

In  simple  dollar  terms  the  United 
States  has  a  large  stake  in  continued 
coal  exports,  and  apparently  has  very 
bright  prospects  for  increased  exports 
in  the  near  future. 

This  progress  could  be  made  even  more 
substantial  were  the  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers of  Western  European  countries  to 
be  reduced.  An  effort  was  made  to  do  so 
in  the  recently  completed  Kennedy 
round,  but  was  temporarily  unsuccess- 
ful. I  reported  to  the  Congress  on  the 
problems  of  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions on  coal  in  the  iron  and  steel  sector 
report  on  May  1,  Congressional  Record, 
pages  11321  to  11335. 

The  effort  to  reduce  nontariff  barriers, 
such  as  quotas,  on  U.S.  coal  exports  can 
continue  and  will  be  successful  in  future 
negotiation  only  if  the  United  States  is 
able  to  show  by  its  own  example  that 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  VALUE 
(Net  tonsi 


the  quota  device  is  an  iindesirable  means 
of  measuring  differentials  in  interna- 
tional competitive  forces.  The  current 
efforts  in  the  Senate  to  impose  mathe- 
matically rigid  formulas  to  control  im- 
ports of  a  very  wide  variety  of  foreign 
products  would  destroy  any  forward 
momentum  we  could  expect  in  further 
reducing  barriers  to  American  exports 
In  fact,  such  U.S.  quota  devices  would 
undoubtedly  bring  retaliation  from  those 
of  our  customers  whose  own  exports  to 
us  were  impaired. 

The  American  Coal  Exporters  Associ- 
ation has  prepared  tables  showing  US 
coal  exports  by  destination.  These  tables 
will  follow  Immediately.  I  also  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  an  article  titled 
"Coal  Exports  in  the  Spotlight"  from 
the  October  9  issue  of  the  International 
Commerce  magazine.  This  article  de- 
scribes the  important  new  steps  beln? 
taken  on  behalf  of  U.S.  coal  producers. 
These  items  follow  immediately: 


Country  of  destination 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966  > 


Tons ' 


Value  > 


Tons  I 


Value  > 


Tom' 


Value  > 


Tons ' 


Value ' 


Tons ' 


Value 


North  and  Central  America: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Costi  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

El  Salvador 

French  West  Indies 

Greenland 

Guatemala..  

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico.   . 

St  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

Panama 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  — 
Other 


11.409.746 
50 


$98.089,1S4 
500 


404 

13,762,062 

665 


$3,992 

116,968,517 
5,700 


144 
623 

506 

3,208 

439 

53 

1.056 

4,759 

162 

1.795 

3.057 


1.330 

6,116 

4.194 

33.138 

3.715 

462 

625. 765 

47.283 

1.346 

20,729 

27,942 


985 

406 
255 


10,043 

3,830 
2.207 


14,187,335 
135 
89 

326 


J1I7.435.162 

1.260 

821 

3,494 


15,660.773  J133. 140.587 

163  1.796 

984  10,816 

82  900 


90 

15,828,528 
246 


S8j6 

129,646,103 

2.210 


47,036 

5,004 

2,938 

444 

28 


568,205 

51,694 

20,468 

4.755 

276 


450 

30 

53,453 

3.415 

62 

878 

28 


4.153 

280 

657.453 

34,981 

560 
10.089 

256 


390 

302 

23 

60.  439 

2.832 

51 

1,082 

125 


3,914 
3,328 

256 

723,528 

31.556 

560 

10,196 

1,378 


133 
122 

52,535 

5,028 

67 


1,200 
1,200 

649.566 

53,758 

6O0 


236 


2,642 


Total. 


11.475,613 


98.861,704       13,820.227       14,639,687       14,246,201      118.148.275       15,727.246      133.928,815       15.886.985    ^^-^^'"^^ 


South  America 

A.'gentina ^'°- '?l 

Brlzii '-^'MSS 

Chile    114,126 

CoiOTiOia *" 

Peru       c-i  Tii" 

Uruguay »/,//» 

Venezuela 

Other 


6,115,434 

12.893,756 

1,077,650 

4,243 

553.' 647' 


531.390 

1.155.806 

180.650 


5.074.085 

11,134,652 

1,705,056 


47.684 
18,151 


451,250 
148, 339 


765, 133 

,101,308 

183,783 

456 

1,393 

47, 333 

83 


7,357,420 

10,637,844 

1,745.943 

4.133 

12.770 

456. 853 

775 


619.662 

1.210.517 

126, 194 

1,262' 

37,015 

1,024 

U 


6, 103.  404 

11.864,546 

1.251,528 


662, 523 

1.739.113 

156,182 


6,632,751 

17.205,53:) 

1,571,13J 


(2,071 

375 

3,375 

359, 339 

54,  075 

557,84' 

11.256 

579 

5,3;t 

486 

Total. 


2.158.220       20.644.780         T^33M*       18.513.382         2.099.489       20.215,738         1.995,718        19,602,630         2,612,847        25.977,W)f 


Europe: 

Coal  and  Steel  Community 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg ' 

France - 

Germany  (West) « 

Italy.. 

Netherlands' 


Subtotal 

Austria.. 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Denmark 

Finland 

Germany  (East) 

Greece. 

Hungary 

Ireland  (Eire) 

Norway — 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 

Other 


1.083,949 
710,  080 
4,812,249 
5.837,218 
3,186,593 

15,630,089 

251,949 

13,761 

37.  570 

568 


9.900,956 

5, 903, 803 

43,820,954 

53,  563, 698 

29,034,131 

143.223.542 

2.256.619 

122,850 

330.  592 

4.989 


57,554 


553,046 


241.011 
17.453 


2. 103. 556 
170,589 


2,107,443 
2,002.294 
5,  508. 144 
7.611.833 
4. 170. 478 

21.400.192 
44.790 
76.718 
40. 483 
6.726 
27.678 
70,563 
24,569 
464,269 
16.688 


20.104.898 
18.727,849 
50, 329, 335 
70,073.673 
37.837.416 

197,109.171 
439.879 
711.226 
358,214 
61.247 
275. 405 
725. 300 
213,880 
4,169,271 
159,925 


2,184,827 
1,923,835 
5.161.464 
7,859,7% 
3,985,711 

21,115.633 
30. 979 


20, 798.  400 
18,923,222 
48,121,545 
74,031,666 
36, 498, 030 

198,374,258 
286, 726 


2.214,749 
2,069,602 
4.729,895 
8,930,666 
3,371,223 


2!  014.  SC 
20,163,292 
43,747,535 
83,312.408 
31,238,594 


1  840,544 
1.573,517 
4,894,331 
7,805,553 
3,165,221 


17,643,:" 

15  349.9'- 
45,498,5-: 
74,778.546 
29,656.460 


21,416.135      199,476,636        19,279,166      182.926.654 


125,398         1.140.427 


766,095 
725,715 


6,769,847 
6,798,493 


414,514 
1.996 


3.912,094 
17.369 


229, 095 

44. 224 

1,405,748 

874, 763 

86,995 

404, 220 

50 


2,162.230 

397, 328 

13,368,946 

8,277,925 

831,038 

3,858.893 

630 


17.505 

7.532 

267.921 

35. 181 

3251290 
93.116 
10.070 

162.941 

134,248 
,  406, 607 

990,733 
21,601 

472.224 


174,568 

71,285 

2,856,059 

363, 192 

■'3; 096, 940 

938, 832 

93,517 

1.523.478 

1.235,320 

13,  576, 102 

9,610.479 

215,620 

4.815.463 


5.833 

120,614 
26, 328 

■  313^115 
164.663 


52.536 

1,297,649 
27,388 

'2^  852;  147 
1,624,650 


1,855 
'i57,'559 


16,978 
'i,'6i6.'32i 


355. 516 
220, 484 


3.341,358 
2.200.502 


103,604 

56,244 

,376,609 

879, 398 

38,816 

558, 394 

5,917 


956,410 

520,527 

13.447.985 

8,521,918 

389.683 

5,611,011 

55,224 


120,598 

83,553 

.193,662 

951,280 

24.116 

596,095 

3.271 


123,719 

795,816 
980, 909 
519. 2'C 
237,275 
809, 782 
22, 605 


Total 18.283,673      167,404,013 


25.217,771      233,120,508       25,091,581      237,231.839       24,956.670      235.083.764        22.987.155      219.585.j89 


Asia: 


Indonesia.. 

Israel 

Japa" 

Philippines. 
Other 


Total         

Oceania     Australia.... 

.=;ee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


326 

6.  465.  395 

1.139 

235 


3,001 

64, 146, 538 

11,392 

2,325 


6,467.095       64,183,256 


11,017 

226 

6,052,895 

110 

6.064.302 


109,087 

2,323 

60,073.703 

1,100 


6.514.724 
68 


60,186,213        6.514,792 


■65,390.555      '"MW.'IU       76,585,938 

540    57    628 

65.391.095        7.491.171       76.586,566 


7, 790, 585 

231 

39 

7, 790. 855 
15. 130 


81,731,408 

2,083 
352 

"87,733,843 
160,752 
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Country  of  destination 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  > 

Tons  ' 

Value  > 

Tons  ' 

Value  > 

Tons  ' 

Values 

Tom  I 

Value  > 

Tons ' 

Value> 

Alrica: 

Algeria 

5.584 
4,928 

li.233 

10.641 
10.405 

120 

J48,  857 
44,000 

iio.'Ms 

100,230 
99,182 

1,427 

s.'osd 

12.259 

si 

i47.'599 

158.425 

23.253 

2.'i77 

4.157 

310 

3,912 

ii8,"553 

40.097 

3.4i3 

50.487 

3,'379 

British  West  Indies 

Canary  Islands 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Libya 

Nigeria 

Other 

ii,362 

i6,'468 

J88,'75i 

i56,'623 

J29,487 

5.730 
309 

51.580 

2,782 

Total 

27. 770 

245,374 

42,911 

403,991 
429,863.781 

17.360 

229,277 

10,556 
50.181.361 

112.550 

9.418 

83.849 

Total  exports 

38.413.371 

351.319,127 

47.078.435 

47.969.423 

441.216,224 

465.314,325 

49,302.390 

457.898.724 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  AND  VALUE 

North  and  Central  America: 

Canada 

Jamaica 

892,488 

^14,165.660 

794,585 

122 

7,319 

158 

148 

J12.190,256 

1,254 

108,268 

3,032 

1,807 

636.867 

46 

7,712 

69 

113 

J9.  042. 930 

613 

104,176 

941 

1,521 

642.657 

95 

8,921 

110 

729 

«,  582, 252 

1.400 

122.854 

1.426 

9,672 

8,717,604 

62 4  2SL' 

23,4i8 

225 

903 

$7,915,873 

Mexico 

5,325 
183 
322 

85,675 
3,382 
5,538 

14.260.255 

Trinidad  and  Tobago... 

Other '. 

245. 920 
2.921 

11.708 

Total 

898.318 

802.332 

12.304,617 

644,807 

9,150,181 

652.512 

648,826 

8,176,422 

St-'h  Amerfca: 

Argentina 

5,119 

10,370 

257 

239 

73.936 

125.598 

4.751 

3,355 

4.424 

1,701 

387 

341 

32 

6,722 

36 

55,304 

22.609 

9,695 

38,935 

394 

92,948 

474 

5,084 

2,089 

397 

429 

i,983 

9,596 
45 

84,187 

44,999 

8,229 

10,526 

66,"656 

174,891 
580 

3,771 

6,005 

717 

327 

871 

8.978 
31 

Brazil 

5,336 

529 

54 

1,193 

8."d94 

38 

71,318 
7,134 
1.041 

11.369 

99,"  940 

664 

61.371 

Chile 

99,104 

Colombia 

Peru 

13.598 
7,253 

Surinam 

Venezuela 

201 

29 

3,468 

480 

ii,'396 

Other 

135,870 

1.029 

Total 

16,215 

211.588 

15.244 

191,466 

13.643 

220. 359 

19,623 

384,068 

20,700 

329,621 

tufope 

Coat  and  Steel  Community 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg'... 
France 

205.008 
140. 703 
244,011 
140,413 
133, 183 

2,572,753 
1,373,430 
2,286,129 
1,884,037 
1,579,722 

9,796.071 

543,874 
723,  %4 
52, 163 
259,946 
829,118 

6,751,100 

7,374,115 

660,  828 

3,706,712 

11,065,015 

29, 557. 770 
538 

"i.  179. 854 
1,883 
5,984 

140.486 

291.796 

679 

208,313 

201,071 

1,909,146 
3,647,802 
8,808 
3, 084, 999 
2,827,104 

30, 816 

29,883 

92 

39,093 

3,040 

391,392 
266,152 

1,187     . 
479, 195 
51,221     . 

374 
8,861 

31.636 

4.848 

Germany  (West)* 

Italy 

Netherlands* 

82,500 

"■■'34i."8i6 

Subtotal  ECSC. 

863,318 

2,  409, 065 

50 

93,791 

155 
430 

842, 345 
54 

19,183 
439 

11,477,859 
715 

"     '239,532 

5. 859 

102, 924 
93 
72 

29,"i65 

1,483 

1,189,147 

1,216 

684 

"369,369 

19.'205 

1.579,621 

40,871 

103 

2.205 

10.252 

10,083 

424 

899 



Denmark 

Norway 

Rumania 

Spain 

429, 158 

1,327 

16,  427 

125,026 

Yugoslavia 

Other 

65 

899 

147,477 

5,500 

11.867 

Total 

8S3,3<3 

7,965 

9,277 

85 

5.605 

71 

9.796.970 

189,571 

'""118,166 

1,255 

53.443 
800 

2,503.491 

3,269 

10,867 

3,714 

277 

14,583 
275 

30.746.029 

74,046 

"""   iii,524 

45, 748 

3,790 

"197.010 
3,409 

435.527 

862.021 

11.723.965 

90,460 

1,055 

%,428 

154.189     . 

2,037 

"535.566 
2.205 

133.677 

64.837 

736,782 

Asi„. 

India 

1  ndonesia 

Israel 

Japan 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam  (South) 

Other 

2.268 

77 

8.385 

11.351 

120 

29.385 
165 

5.110 
913 
168 

8i8 

2,120 

30, 185 

378 

101.780 
11,834 
2.181 

20,191 

20,088 

486. 122 

4,897 

2,762 

337 

31 

2,447 

559 

5,946 

16.806 

694 

95.629 

4.361 
1.086 
25, 674 
10,384 
51,314 
241.649 
8.990 

Total 

23.003 

363.235 
43.435 

32.985 

51.751 

881.874 

39.692 

647.093 

29.582 

439,087 

Oceania; 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

805 

2,433 
63 

30,565 
705    .. 

2.267 

73.567 

4,991 
79 

157.889 
1,020     .. 

1.929 

70.688 

Total 

805 

43.435 

2,496 

31.270 

2.267 

73.567 

5,070 

158,909 

1.929 

70,688 

Alrica: 

Kenya 

Tunisia 

Other 





792 

"■i6;i66  .. 

565 

43 

9.595    .. 
574    .. 

56 

V.Ki   '.'. 

isi 

i,"966 

Total 

792 

10,100 

608 

10. 169 

56 

1,068 

151 





1,960 

Total  exports 

1,801,724 

24.675,483 

3.357,340 

43.719,009 

1.575.097 

22,060.115 

850.630 

11,488.363 

766.025 

9. 754, 560 

I  Does  not  include  shipments  to  US.  military  forces. 

Includes  transportation  charges  (mines  to  ports). 
*  Preliminary  figures 

J.^p.^.N•  Sales  Significant — Coal  Exports  in 
Spotlight — Promotion  of  Long-Ter.m 
Contracts  See.n  Beneficial  to  U.S.  Bal- 
ance or  Payments,  Industry 

(By  Leslie  J.  Wilder) 
A  long-term  contract  under  which  U.S.  coal 
Is  being  exported  to  Japan  Is  being  viewed 
today  with  special  attention.  It  Is  part  of  a 
pattern  of  worldwide  distribution  that  can 
shape  the  future  of  a  major  U  S  industry.  It 
can  also  help  the  U.S.  balance-of-pavments 
stance. 


'Shipments  as  indicated  in  vessel  manifests  upon  departure  U.S.  ports,  and  includes  tonnage 

for  transshipment  to  undesignated  destinations 
Source:  US  customs  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Describing  t!ie  contract.  Ell  Goldston, 
chairman  of  the  marketing  organization  that 
worked  it  out,  said  it  represents  "the  culmi- 
nation of  several  year.=  of  effort  on  our  part 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tokyo, 
to  put  the  coal  trade  between  West  Virginia 
and  Japan  on  a  sound  and  long-term  basis." 

The  export  subsidiary  of  Goldston's  com- 
pany. Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates,  and 
two  other  U.S.  coal  firms.  Consolidated  Coa! 
Co.  and  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  have  signed 


long-term  contracts  with  Japanese  steel  and 
gas  companies  to  supply  6-7  million  gross 
tons  per  year  for  the  next  10-15  years. 

According  to  Goldston,  For  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  a  decade,  there  will  be  considerable  as- 
surance that  each  year  coal  of  a  worth  of  up 
to  $50  million  will  be  purchased  at  the  mine 
mouth  and  an  additional  $30  million  will  be 
collected  by  U.S.  railroads  for  the  haulage 
from  West  Virginia  to  the  tidewater  jxjrts." 

Goldston  foresees  the  eventual  benefit  to 
the  United  States  from,  these  contracts  alone 
as  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  regularized  trade. 
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ITALIAN    CONTBACT    SIONH) 

Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel,  through  Its  export 
subsidiary  Castner,  Curran  &  BulUtt,  Inc., 
also  signed  a  long-term  contract  for  a  sub- 
stantial tonnage  with  an  Italian  company  a 
few  years  ago,  and  today  Is  a  leading  U.S.  coal 
supplier  to  that  country.  Italy  generally  holds 
off  on  long-term  contracts  because  the  coun- 
try can  get  attractive  terms  In  West  Germany, 
which  Is  selling  below  cost  due  to  a  surplus 
that  is  being  stockpiled.  The  company  re- 
cenUy  signed  a  10-year  contract  with  the 
national  steel  company  of  Spain. 

Goldston  did  much  of  his  promoting  of 
long-term  contracts  with  the  assistance  of  a 
1963  report  of  Robert  R.  Nathan  Assoc..  Inc.. 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  Ol- 
flce  of  Coal  Research,  on  the  foreign  market 
potential  for  U.S.  coal.  Another  report  which 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  sale  was 
one  on  prospects  for  VS.  coking  coal  exports 
to  Japan  by  Paul  K.  Stahnke.  a  former  second 
secretary  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Tokyo,  now 
an   economic    officer   at    the   Department   of 

State.  . 

The  Japanese  were  especially  concerned 
with  stability  of  rail  freight  rates,  Panama 
Canal  toUs,  and  the  general  U.S.  attitude 
toward  trade  with  their  country.  The  United 
States  faces  considerable  competition  from 
Australia.  Canada.  Poland,  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China  in  e.xportlng  to  the  Orient.  But 
with  the  Nathan  Report  in  hand,  Goldston 
said  he  was  able  to  show  the  Japanese  buyers 
■■a  concrete  example  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Interest  in  the  continuation  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  coal  export  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan." 

Viewing  this  activity.  George  Pumlch,  di- 
rector of  Interior's  OfBce  of  Coal  Research, 
sees  the  long-term  contract  picture  as  a 
"three-legged  stool."  On  the  domestic  scene, 
the  coal  Industry,  the  railroads  and  the  utili- 
ties each  provide  necessary  support.  Inter- 
nationally, it  is  the  customer,  the  producer/ 
exporter  and  the  broker  who  make  up  the 

base. 

According  to  Ftimlch,  "Before  any  company 
in  the  coal  Industry  wlU  Invest  billions  of 
dollars  In  new  mines  and  equipment,  it  must 
have  a  guaranteed  market  for  a  period  of 
10-20  years.  The  long-term  contract  prom- 
ises this.  The  customer  is  assured  of  coal 
for  the  period  of  time  he  has  contracted  for, 
at  a  price  previously  agreed  upon,  within 
the  limits  of  cost-escalation  clauses.  The 
only  way  for  the  customer  to  be  protected 
over  a  long  period  of  time  is  for  him  to  sign 
the  contract  with  the  producer  aa  well  aa 
the  broker." 

OTHER   ENEROY    SOURCES 

Pumlch  describes  a  changing  picture,  with 
coal  being  converted  into  gas  and  even  liquid 
(high  octane  gasoline).  The  petroleum  In- 
dustry is  buying  into  the  coal  Industry  to 
guarantee  Its  sources  of  suTjply.  Fumlch  fore- 
sees eventually  the  growtt  of  a  natiu-al  re- 
sources or  energy  industry. 

Presently,  the  need  is  to  find  a  way  of 
cracking  coal  from  its  solid  state  economi- 
cally, thus  broadening  the  energy  base.  Pe- 
troleum liquid  hydrocarbons  now  account  for 
TS'-o  of  U.S.  energy  consumption.  Some  20 
years  ago  coal  represented  more  than  50'>.  of 
this  energy  consumption.  After  World  War 
U  a  new  way  cf  welding  pipe  was  developed, 
th.=it  made  It  possible  to  use  large-diameter, 
high-pressure  pipelines  for  transporting  nat- 
\iral  gas  across  the  country.  Coal  is  now  re- 
capturing the  same  marketc.  in  the  form  of 
electricity,  and  In  the  future  expects  even 
more  in  the  form  of  synthetic  gas. 

Reporting  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Coal  Exporters  Assn.  in  June.  Mildred  M. 
Loveless,  executive  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, noted  the  slight  decrease  In  U.S.  Euro- 
pean shipments  In  1966.  With  respect  to  1967 
shipments,  she  said  several  factors  should  be 
considered  In  any  estimate  for  total  1967  ex- 
ports:   "First,   Europe   Is  In  the  midst  of  a 


recession,  and  has  had  to  shut  down  many 
of  Its  own  mines;  second,  competition  Is 
great  from  local  sources;  third,  the  use  of  oil 
and  gas  Is  increasing  all  the  time." 

Total  bituminous  coal  exports  In  1966  were 
49  3  million  tons,  a  1.8%  decrease  under  1965 
shipments.  Canada's  receipts  of  U.S.  coal 
in  1966  rose  slightly  to  15.8  million  net  tons. 

"In  Japan,"  Mrs.  Loveless  continued,  "in- 
creased Industrial  growth,  particularly  In  the 
iron  and  steel  Industry,  has  Increased  Im- 
ports of  coking  coal.  Meanwhile,  Brazil 
showed  the  largest  Increase  In  receipts  of 
US  bituminous  coal  In  1966  to  a  single 
country— an  increase  of  533.000  tons,  or 
43.9%.  The  expansion  of  the  Iron  and  steel 
Industry  in  Brazil  and  other  LaUn  American 
countries  will  of  necessity  be  based  on  Im- 
ported coking  coal.  Most  of  It  will  probably 
come  from  the  United  States." 

The  European  coal  crisis  and  Increased 
sales  of  oil  and  gas  to  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
glum  and  Prance  had  contributed  to  the 
reduction  In  U.S.  coal  exports  to  those  coun- 
tries in  1966. 


WEST    GERMANT    IS    COMPETITOR 

The  sharp  decline  In  U.S.  coal  shipments 
to  Italy  can  be  attributed  In  large  part  to  a 
sharp  rise  in  receipts  of  West  German  coal, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  purchases  from 
Eastern  Bloc  countries. 

Assessing  U.S.  coal  exports  overseas,  ex- 
cluding Canada.  In  1967.  Mrs.  Loveless  fore- 
casts an  increase  over  1966  shipments  of  only 
500,000  tons.  "I  hope  my  estimate  Is  con- 
servative." she  said.  "In  subsequent  years, 
however.  I  foresee  a  more  substantial  rise. 
Certainly,  projections  of  foreign  demand  for 
high-quality  metallurgical  coal  would  indi- 
cate a  substantial  long-term  Increase  In 
imports  of  U.S.  coal.  But.  of  course,  we  still 
face  the  problem  of  existing  non-tarlS  bar- 
riers." 

Mrs  Loveless  pointed  out  that  Coal  con- 
tributes almost  a  half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and 
Is  the  moet  Important  single  non-agricul- 
tural raw  material  et.ported  from  the  United 

NATHAN    PEPORT    CONCLUSIONS 

The  direction  of  coal  exports  has  been  In- 
fluenced by  the  previously  mentioned  Nathan 
Report.  The  report  reached  the  following 
conclusions,  among  others: 

The  foreign  market  for  U.S.  coal  could 
reach  an  estimated  73  to  125  million  metric 
tons  in  1970.  a  100  to  250 -"r  Increase  In  U.S. 
coal  exports  over  those  of  1962.  This  In- 
crease would  be  dependent  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  foreign  countries  relax  their 
Import  controls  and  other  protective  meas- 
ures. 

U.S.  bituminous  coal  Is  competitive  with 
local  coal  In  all  the  major  markets  of  the 
world.  U.S.  mine  prices  and  railroad  rates 
have  remained  comparatively  stable,  and  In- 
creased efficiency  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
ocean  transport.  In  contrast,  production 
costs  in  foreign  countries  have  been  rising 
constantly  to  the  point  where  they  often 
exceed  the  price  of  U.S.  coal  delivered  at  for- 
eign ports. 

Seeing  coal  export  as  a  vital  means  of  con- 
tributing to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
and  to  domestic  employment  In  the  coal- 
producing  states,  the  Nathan  Report  also 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

That  members  of  the  coal  Industry  make 
offers  to  major  foreign  consumers  of  long- 
term  contracts  at  economic  prices. 

That  the  coal  Industry  establish  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpoee  of  developing  foreign 
coal  markets. 

That  the  U.S.  government  establish  an 
Inter-Agency  Coal  Export  Policy  Committee 
and  a  Coal  Export  Advisory  Council. 

That  the  U.S.  government,  the  coal  In- 
dustry and  the  coal-carrying  railroads  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  reduction  in  rail  rates 
on  export  coal. 


OLD   CONTRACTS   FOR    1     OR    2    YEARS 

It  had  been  the  practice  in  the  U.S.  that 
overseas  contracts  were  negotiated  and  signed 
with  brokers  by  the  overseas  consumer.  These 
contracts  were  for  only  one  or  two  years. 
Prom  approximately  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  1961,  coal  activity  was  down  and  the  U.S. 
producers  were  accepting  terms  less  than  the 
most  favorable.  Therefore,  they  were  agree- 
able to  one  or  two  year  contracts.  As  the 
coal  picture  improved  in  the  1960's.  however, 
the  broker  sometimes  would  be  unsuccessful 
in  his  search  for  a  U.S.  producer,  and  unable 
to  mi  his  commitment.  U.S.  producers  did 
not  want  to  enter  contracts  of  such  short 
duration  when  they  could  have  longer  ones 
with  U.S.  purchasers,  such  as  the  utility 
companies,  which  account  for  more  than 
50 ^r   of  domestic  sales. 

In  many  countries  national  policy  discour- 
ages the  signing  of  long-term  contracts.  Bel- 
glum,  for  instance,  is  confident  that  the 
European  Community  will  have  established 
its  common  energy  policy  by  1970  and  there- 
fore will  not  make  commitments.  If  this 
policy  is  not  completed  by  1970,  presumably 
the  picture  will  change. 

France  has  relaxed  its  barriers  to  the  Im- 
port of  coal  m  recent  years,  while  some  other 
European  countries  have  tightened  theirs. 
What  the  United  States  has  lost  in  Europe, 
however,  has  been  made  up  for  by  Increased 
exports  to  Asia  and  South  America. 

Exports  to  France  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1967  rose  45.2%  over  the  same 
period  of  1966  from  863  thousand  tons  to 
1  25  million  tons,  while  exports  to  Japan 
rose  61"^;.  from  3.7  million  tons  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1966  to  more  than  6  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  first  half  of  1967. 


ARKANSAS    IS    NEW    EXPORTER 

Shipments  to  Japan  may  rise  even  further 
IX  current  efforts  to  promote  Arkansas  coal 
exports  are  successful.  Sumitomo.  Garland 
Coal,  and  the  Kansas  City  &  Southern  Rail- 
way are  negotiating  the  fom-utlon  of  a  new 
company  to  supply  U  million  tons  of  coal 
to  Japan  over  13  years.  Up  to  the  present, 
Arkansas  has  not  been  a  source  of  significant 
shipments  to  external  markets. 

Despite  the  competition,  there  will  always 
be  market*  for  U.S.  coal  because  It  Is  top 
quality.  For  example.  Ji-pan  mixes  U.S.  coal 
with  Its  own  and  that  lmport,ed  from  Aus- 
tralia and  other  nations  to  obtain  the  grade 
needed. 

High-quality,  low-sulphur  coal  Is  becoming 
more  In  demand  In  the  United  States  as  laws 
are  passed  requiring  the  alleviation  of  air 
pollution.  Low-grade,  hlgh-sulphur-content 
coal  produces  the  largest  amount  of  pollu- 
tion. Utilities  are  now  buying  premium  qual- 
ity coal,  because  of  Its  low  sulphur  content, 
for  heating  purposes.  In  considering  the  fu- 
ture availability  of  premium  coal  for  export 
this  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
utilities  is  a  matter  of  concern.  Residual  oil 
from  Venezuela  doesn't  meet  the  antl-pollu- 
tlon  requirements.  And  oil  from  the  Middle 
East,  while  It  has  a  sulphiu-  content  of  !es6 
than  1%.  Is  dependent  upon  the  poUtlcil 
climate  for  Its  distribution,  as  has  been 
dramatized  In  recent  months. 

A  market  for  steam  coal  exists,  but  It  is 
not  a  captive  one  like  that  for  metallurgical 
coal  To  expand  sales,  rates  must  be  reduced 
and  a  method  of  delivering  coal  cheaply 
must  be  developed.  Because  transportation 
costs  are  the  same  regardless  of  the  quality 
of  the  coal,  the  producer  will  mine,  transport 
and  export  high-quality  coal  when  he  is  able 

The  railroads  have  developed  the  "unit 
train,"  dedicated  to  a  single  mine,  that  can 
sometimes  make  a  round  trip  In  as  little  as 
48  hours — a  most  economical  operation. 

The  mlne-to-port  cost  had  previously  been 
higher  on  export  coal,  because  the  railroads 
have  not  expected  an  Increase  In  business  ii 
they  adjusted  rates,  as  they  have  for  ship- 
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ments  of  domestic  coal.  However,  when  the 
railroads  recently  felt  It  necessary  to  seek  an 
Increase  on  domestic  coal  rates,  they  did  not 
request  it  for  e.vport  bituminous  coal. 

Much  of  the  U.S.  supply  of  low-sulphur, 
low-priced  coal  Is  available  In  the  Western 
states  (No.  and  So.  Dakota.  Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Utah)  where  transporta- 
tion costs  to  East  coast  ports  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

TREND    TO    GIANT    VESSELS 

Ocean  freight  rates  fluctuate  widely.  In 
the  past  five  years  large  capacity  vessels 
carrying  more  than  50.000  tons  have  been 
built.  Frequently  these  are  chartered  by  an 
overseas  company  that  has  a  long-term  con- 
tract. The  present  trend  Is  toward  even 
larger  vessels  up  to  87,000  tons. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  said  that  "Coal  from  the  United  States, 
produced  from  the  world's  most  abundant 
reserves  by  the  world's  most  efficient  meth- 
ods, has  won  a  solid  place  in  foreign  mar- 
kets as  a  reliable  supply  to  meet  the  expand- 
ing need  for  energy.  Today,  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  Its  full  export  potential." 
He  added  that  studies  such  aa  the  Nathan 
Report  "show  possibilities  for  Increasing  coal 
exports  to  80  million  tons  or  more  annually. 
The  coal  Industry  of  the  United  States  haB 
both  the  reserves  and  the  productive  ca- 
pacity to  supply  these  needs  while  meeting 
an  increasing  domestic  demand." 

Coal  Pacts 

Here  Is  the  coal  picture  In  outline: 

Coal  represents  70-80%  of  the  U.S.  fossil 
fuel  reserve. 

Coal  represents  only  22%  of  the  country's 
final  energy  consumption. 

Use  of  coal  has  declined  over  the  past 
quarter  century  as  dlesel  trains  have  re- 
placed coal-burners,  and  gas,  oil  and  elec- 
tricity have  become  popular  forms  of  heating 
energy. 

Some  60%  of  exported  coal  Is  metallurgi- 
cal, used  In  steelmaklng. 

Total  dollar  value  of  bituminous  coal  ex- 
ported In  1966  was  nearly  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars, $183  million  worth  went  to  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  Steel  Community  and  837  million 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Canada  Imported 
nearly  $130  million  worth;  Brazil,  $17  mil- 
lion; and  Japan,  $82  million. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1967.  exports 
of  U.S.  coal  were  up  3%  to  23.4  million 
tons — compared  with  22.7  million  tons  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1966. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1967.  16.7 
million  tons  were  shipped  overseas  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Va..  the  leading  U.S.  port 
for  coal  export. 


FORTUNE  MAGAZINE  EDITORIAL 
CALLS  FOR  CLEAR  AND  CONSIST- 
ENT ECONOMIC  FOREIGN  POLICY 
BASED  ON  MARKETPLACE  COM- 
PETITION 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Fortune  magazine 
of  September  15,  1967,  titled  "Toward 
'One  World'  of  Business."  The  point  of 
the  editorial  is  that  slowly  but  surely 
there  is  developing  "a  world  in  which 
business  will  truly  know  no  frontiers,  in 
which  the  paramount  rule  governing  the 


movement  of  goods  and  money  will  be 
the  rule  of  the  market." 

Fortune  identifies  this  inexorable 
movement  as  the  true  "economic  mir- 
acle" of  the  past  20  years,  and  reminds 
us  that  it  rests  on  four  principles,  which 
it  is  well  worth  restating  here: 

First,  that  the  marketplace  should  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  what  and  how  much  to  pro- 
duce; second,  that  profit  Is  the  most  useful 
measure  of  business  performance  and  the 
best  incentive  to  improve  it;  third,  that  the 
most  adaptable  and  most  resourceful  form 
of  business  organization  is  the  professionally 
managed  corporation  that  mobilizes  Its  capi- 
tal through  broadly  based  stock  ownership; 
and  fourth,  that  It  Is  generally  better  to  go 
out  and  develop  new  and  ever  expanding 
markets  than  to  defend  old  ones. 

These  are  important  reminders.  They 
apply  directly  to  some  of  the  economic 
decisionmaking  now  being  made  by  sev- 
eral major  U.S.  industries.  Fortime  it- 
self recognizes  the  applicability  of  these 
principles  to  developments  on  the  for- 
eign trade  scene.  It  says: 

Right  now,  when  some  of  the  worlds  lead- 
ing economies  are  passing  through  a  period 
of  temporary  slowdown,  there  is  particular 
danger  of  a  relapse  Into  protectionism.  As 
competition  grows  keener  in  lagging  mar- 
kets. U.S.  business  should  be  setting  an  ex- 
ample by  resisting  that  powerful  Impulse  to 
make  things  easier  In  the  short  run. 

Fortune  magazine  identifies  as  cases 
in  point  the  chemical,  .steel,  and  textile 
industries,  though  the  argument  applies 
to  still  other  industries.  In  this  context 
it  is  timely  and  proper  that  Fortune  re- 
minds us  again  of  maiketplace  rules,  all 
of  which  apply  directly  to  these  cases  in 
point. 

Finally,  Fortune  calls  for  "a  foreign 
economic  pwlicy  that  is  clear  and  con- 
sistent. Such  a  policy  begins  with  the 
understanding  that  the  interconnected 
world  of  business  is  man's  best  hope  for 
stability,  order,  and  constructive  devel- 
opment. And  a  stable,  orderly,  construc- 
tive world  provides  the  best  hope  for  the 
United  States." 

Fortune  magazine  reminds  us  of  these 
truths  at  a  historic  moment,  when  the 
main  lines  of  U.S.  trade  policy  as  they 
have  evolved  over  several  decades  are 
being  strongly  challenged  by  those  very 
groups  whose  interests  mo.st  fundamen- 
tally He  both  in  perpetuating  competition 
along  the  lines  of  the  above  four  prin- 
ciples, and  in  promoting  the  appl'^abil- 
ity  of  these  principles  throughout  the 
world  economy. 

Toward  "One  Wori-d  "  of  Business 

Long  after  the  notion  became  shopworn, 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  the 
astonishing  economic  upsurge  around  the 
world  In  the  past  decade  as  a  succession 
of  miracles.  First  there  was  the  "German 
miracle,"  then  the  "Italian  miracle."  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Japanese  miracle,"  and  the 
cliche  came  up  whenever  the  growth  rate 
of  this  or  that  country  showed  signs  of  tak- 
ing off.  Two  years  ago.  in  an  article  written 
for  this  magazine,  the  late  Henry  R.  Luce 
reminded  us  that  "the  greatest  miracle  of 
them  all  was  the  miracle  of  the  American 
business-enterprise  system  .  .  the  Inspira- 
tion and  the  source  of  all  the  rest."  Luce's 
observation  put  the  picture  back  into  per- 
spective. There  Is,  of  course,  nothing  super- 
natural about  the  U.S.  business  system.  Its 
wondrous  performance  Is  the  result  of  ap- 


plying practical  operating  principles  that 
evolved  out  of  hard  experience. 

These  principles  are  so  much  taken  for 
granted  that  It  is  worth  while  recalling  what 
they  are:  first,  that  the  marketplace  should 
be  the  final  arbiter  of  what  and  how  much 
to  produce;  second,  that  profit  Is  the  most 
useful  measure  of  business  performance  and 
the  best  incentive  to  Improve  It;  third,  that 
the  most  adaptable  and  most  resourceful 
form  of  business  organization  is  the  profes- 
sionally manEiged  corporation  that  mobi- 
lizes its  capital  through  broadly  based  stock 
ownership:  and  fourth,  that  It  Is  generally 
better  to  go  out  and  develop  new  and  ever 
expanding  markets  than  to  defend  old  ones. 

It  can  be  forcefully  argued,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  U.S.  business  system  owes  its  suc- 
cess most  of  all  to  the  special  environment 
created  by  our  unique  historical  and  con- 
stitutional development,  an  environment 
that  encouraged  the  free  and  creative  ex- 
pression of  individual  Initiative  Neverthe- 
less, there  Is  now  abundant  evidence  that 
the  U.S.  has  no  monopoly  of  the  qualities 
that  make  a  business  system  flourish.  Be- 
hind the  economic  "miracles"  abroad  Is  a 
new  awareness  and  understanding  of  pre- 
cisely those  principles  that  have  been  so 
long  familiar  to  businessmen  In  this  coun- 
try. In  nation  after  nation,  the  same  pro- 
cess has  been  at  work,  casting  off  ideologi- 
cal blinders,  breaking  the  bonds  of 
traditionalism,  parochialism,  and  narrow 
nationalism,  and  clearing  the  way  for 
greater  production  and  wider  distribution 
of  goods  and  services. 

In  Western  Europe,  largely  but  by  no 
means  wholly  because  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, business  has  emerged  from  Its  jealous- 
ly guarded  and  once  heavily  protected  local 
enclaves  to  compete  In  the  free-for-all  of  the 
world  market.  Great  family-owned  enter- 
prises such  as  Krupp.  which  stood  like  na- 
tional monuments  immobile  in  the  face  of 
change,  have  been  transforming  themselves 
into  modern  corporations  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic. As  the  article  beginning  on  page  136 
reports,  there  Is  growing  acceptance  of  the 
Idea  that  a  company's  sales  and  profit  per- 
formance are  everybody's  business,  and 
managements  are  discovering  that  they  are 
deceiving  themselves  as  well  as  their  stock- 
holders by  not  breaking  out  the  figures.  As 
for  the  Japanese,  though  they  are  still  lag- 
gard about  opening  up  their  home  market 
to  outsiders,  they  have  come  a  long  way 
out  of  the  closed  society  that  confronted 
the  world  not  very  long  ago.  And  who  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  their  nlmbleness  In  adopt- 
ing new  technology  and  grappling  lor  mar- 
kets around  the  globe? 

In  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  continental 
Asia,  still  only  lightly  brushed  by  the  Indus- 
trial revolution,  the  old  suspicions  and 
creeds  die  the  hardest.  But  here  too  there 
has  been  an  awakening,  evident  In  the  some- 
what warmer  welcome  accorded  foreign 
investment  and  the  growing  Inclination  to 
band  together  in  regional  economic  units. 
And  only  recently,  Mexico  put  In  motion  a 
giant  policy  shift,  away  from  protecting 
Inefficient  local  "Import  substitute"  In- 
dustries and  toward  encouraging  production 
for  export. 

Finally,  even  In  the  Commvmlst  countries 
(leaving  aside  China)  the  lessons  of  practical 
experience  are  beginning  to  penetrate  and 
cast  doubt  upon  established  doctrine. 
Prodded  by  a  rising  group  of  reformers,  the 
economic  planners  have  reluctantly  come  to 
recognize  that  they  cannot  compel  a  com- 
plex economy  to  grow  simply  by  issuing 
edicts  and  establishing  quotas,  that  they 
need  realistic  prices  and  the  yardstick  of 
profit  to  tell  them  where  to  allocate  re- 
sources. In  the  new  "market  socialism"  (a 
phrase  Lenin  never  coined  i .  some  plant 
bosses  are  even  being  encouraged  to  act  like 
businessmen. 
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BREAKING    DOWN    THE    BARRIERS 

The  cumulative  effect  or  all  these  develop- 
mentB  has  been  to  malce  the  world  a  better 
place  to  do  business  in  than  It  has  ever  been 
before.  The  changes  of  attitude  certainly 
contributed  to  the  expansion  of  commerce. 
A  further,  more  portentous  consequence  has 
been  to  break  down  the  barriers,  national  and 
otherwise,  that  divide  businessmen  from  one 
another,  and  to  bring  them  together  In  a 
sense  of  common  interest,  common  problems, 
and  common  objectlvea.  The  quiet  prolifera- 
tion of  International  consortia  and  corporate 
Joint  ventures,  and  the  new  vigor  of  orga- 
nizations Uke  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  are  only  surface  manifestations 
of  a  great  earth  shifting  underneath.  So,  In 
Its  way.  Is  the  more  broad-minded,  less  re- 
sentful approach  Europeans  are  beginning  to 
take  toward  U.S.  Investment,  an  eventful 
transformation  that  is  described  In  an  article 
beginning  on  page  112,  "Out  of  better  ac- 
quaintance." the  writer  observes,  "has  come 
a  healthy  tendency  to  overcome  emotions 
and  grasp  opportunities." 

What  Is  taking  shape,  slowly  and  tenta- 
tively but  nevertheless  unmistakably.  Is  "one 
world"  of  business,  a  world  in  which  business 
will  truly  know  no  frontiers,  in  which  the 
paramount  rule  governing  the  movement  of 
goods  and  money  will  be  the  rule  of  the 
market.  This  Is  a  "one  world"  concept  quite 
different  from  the  kind  WendeU  WlUkle  en- 
visioned a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man  that  was  supposed 
to  materialize  from  the  blood  of  World  War 
II.  It  Is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  economic 
advance  of  the  past  decade  has  not  brought 
real  world  peace,  nor  has  It  done  much  to 
lift  the  suppression  of  human  freedom  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  But  the  emerging 
International  community  of  business  does 
contain  the  promise  of  establishing  a  solid 
framework  of  world  order,  and  It  will  bring 
home  to  people  everywhere  that  they  can 
Improve  their  well-being  If  they  can  over- 
come the  obstructions  posed  by  ideology  and 
national  rivalries.  Once  set  In  motion, 
genuine  economic  progress  has  a  way  of  be- 
ing self-reinforcing:  It  creates  a  powerful 
vested  Interest  In  further  progress — and  In 
the  conditions  which  make  that  possible. 

TKST    or    LEADEBSHn* 

In  the  building  of  "one  world"  thus  far, 
US.  business  has  a  proud  and  Indisputable 
claim  to  leadership.  At  home,  it  has  set  an 
example  by  the  unparalleled  bounty  it  has 
produced,  and  Its  operations  abroad  have 
provided  Just  the  comp>etitlve  shock  treat- 
ment needed  to  stir  foreign  businessmen 
out  of  their  complacency  and  parochialism. 
But  from  here  on  in,  a  lot  more  leadership — 
and  of  a  different,  more  demanding  sort — 
will  be  needed.  The  divisive  forces  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism  are  still  strong,  and  they 
have  become  more  Insidious,  more  difflcult 
to  fight. 

Right  now,  when  some  of  the  world's 
leading  economies  are  passing  through  a  pe- 
riod of  temjjorary  slowdown,  there  is  partic- 
ular danger  of  a  relapse  into  protectionism. 
As  competition  grows  keener  in  lagging 
markets,  U.S.  business  should  be  setting  an 
example  by  resisting  that  powerful  impulse 
to  make  things  easier  in  the  short  run  Re- 
grettably, however,  when  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiators  dotted  the  last  1  on  the 
broadest  and  deepest  worldwide  tariff  re- 
duction In  history,  the  groans  from  various 
sectors  of  US.  business  were  more  audible 
than  the  cheers.  The  chemical  Industry  re- 
mains as  adamant  as  ever  about  retaining 
the  American  Selling  Price  In  le^-ylng  im- 
port duties,  a  flagrant  vestige  of  protection 
that  many  foreigners  consider  a  test  case  of 
U  S.  sincerity  about  free  trade.  And  sev- 
eral other  Industries,  notably  steel  and  tex- 
tiles, have  pleaded  that  they  need  greater 
shelter  against  what  they  term  "unfair" 
competition  from  abroad. 

Of  course,  we  needn't  be  naive  about  this. 
Many  foreign  governments  do  rig  the  rules 


of  the  competitive  game  by  giving  out  sub- 
sidies, playing  tricks  with  taxation,  and  Im- 
posing quotas  on  Imports — all  devices  to 
give  their  exporters  an  advantage  and  throw 
a  shield  around  their  home  markets.  But  the 
U.S.  should  be  directing  Its  efforts  at  getting 
this  sort  of  rigging  out  on  the  table.  Instead 
of  countering  with  Its  own  retaliatory  meas- 
ures. In  fact.  It  has  been  said  that  the  next 
great  round  of  trade  negotiations  should  be 
devoted  to  getting  rid  of  these  shadowy  so- 
called  nontarlff  barriers.  President  Johnson 
ought  to  be  taking  the  Initiative  In  getting 
such  negotiations  under  way  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Itself  stands  guilty 
of  perpetuating  some  more  subtle  kinds  of 
interference  with  the  free  market.  Practi- 
cally all  of  our  foreign  aid  Is  "tied"  so  that 
recipients  must  spend  the  funds  In  this 
country.  Practically  every  purchase  by  a 
government  agency  is  made  under  the  "Buy 
American"  rule.  And  then  there  are  those 
indirect  controls  on  the  outflow  of  capital, 
the  interest  equalization  tax  and  the  guide- 
lines for  corporate  Investment  abroad.  Im- 
posed as  temporary  expedients  to  cure  the 
balance-of-payments  deficits,  they  are  taking 
on  a  disturbing  air  of  permanence.  Business- 
men have  rightly  protested  against  the  llloglc 
of  these  restrictions  and  the  long-range  harm 
they  will  do.  But  It  Isn't  Just  the  self-interest 
of  U.S.  Investors  that  Is  at  stake;  It's  the 
whole  concept  of  the  free  movement  of  capi- 
tal. Nobody  wants  to  see  a  world  In  which 
U.S.  corporations  own  everything.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  prove  that  isn't  our  inten- 
tion is  to  assure  foreign  corporations  an 
even  break  in  obtaining  access  to  our  capital 
markets. 

WOBI.D  cmzENS 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  U.S.  to  put  forward 
an  economic  foreign  policy  that  Is  clear  and 
consistent.  Such  a  policy  begins  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Interconnected  world 
of  business  is  man's  best  hope  for  stability, 
order,  and  constructive  development.  And  a 
stable,  orderly,  constructive  world  provides 
the  best  hope  for  the  U.S. 

This  doesn't  mean  a  revival  of  Manifest 
Destiny,  with  the  Marines  only  one  step  be- 
hind the  overseas  investor.  It  does  mean  a  re- 
finement and  projection  of  the  same  wisdom 
that  produced  the  Marshall  plan  and  our  en- 
lightened postwar  aid  to  Japan,  and  more  re- 
cently led  us  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
Latin-American  common  market.  The  kind  of 
policy  we  envision  should  address  itself  con- 
sistently to  world  development  In  all  its  as- 
pects. It  should  lay  out  an  economic  and 
political  strategy  for  bringing  the  backward 
nations  eventually  Into  full-fledged  member- 
ship In  the  world  market.  It  should  promote 
efforts  to  eliminate  Instability  and  disorder 
in  world  economic  life  by  fashioning  a  more 
workable  international  monetary  system  and 
the  formulation  of  commercial  world  law  to 
protect  Investment  and  provide  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  private  contract  disputes. 

The  glory  of  such  an  economic  foreign 
policy  Is  that  a  large  p)art  of  the  responsibil- 
ity devolves  on  private  corporations  them- 
selves. Some  large  U.S.  companies  have  al- 
ready become  truly  world  corporations.  Not 
only  is  the  globe  their  market,  but  they  set 
up  their  plants  anywhere  that  It  makes 
economic  sense,  and  they  employ  workers  of 
many  nationalities  to  produce  their  goods. 
Not  enough  of  them,  however,  conduct  them- 
selves like  real  citizens  of  the  world,  which 
means  admitting  foreign  executives  to  their 
management  ranks,  putting  foreign  directors 
on  their  boards,  and  inviting  foreign  stock- 
holders to  share  in  their  equity  ownership,     r 

But  the  one  world  of  business  Is  more  thani 
governments  and  more  than  multinational 
corporations.  It  Is  the  seamless  web  of  enter- 
prise, big  and  little,  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  has  been  reshaping  the  global  environ- 
ment at  a  speed  Just  short  of  revolutionary. 
That  has  been  the  most  Inspiring  "miracle" 
of  the  last  decade. 


WASHINGTON    REPRESENTATIVES, 
BEWARE 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1967.  entitled,  "Democrats 
Press  Lobbyists  To  Aid  Party  Finances, ' 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  when  Wash- 
ington representatives  are  invited  to 
informal  receptions  by  agencies  of  the 
administration  they  should  leave  their 
wallets  at  home — but  bring  their  check- 
books. 

The  article  from  the  Times  by  John 
Herbers  recounts  how  various  repre- 
sentatives of  transportation  industries 
received  invitations  to  a  reception  in 
which  "Secretary  Boyd  will  discuss  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  you  and  to  this  admin- 
istration at  this  small,  informal  gather- 
ing:." 

Mr.  John  Criswell,  the  full-time  fund 
raiser  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, explained  that  the  affair  was  not 
for  transportation  people  alone  but  in- 
cluded Democrats  and  Republicans  who 
had  contributed  to  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  past.  Mr.  Criswell's  explanation 
notwithstanding,  the  Transportation 
Secretary,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  did  not  deny 
that  he  had  addressed  representatives  of 
the  transportation  Industry.  After  which 
he  promptly  left. 

Then  Mr.  CrisweU  talked  about  the 
party's  financial  troubles  and  suggested 
that  those  present  buy  tickets  to  the 
party's  fundraising  dinner  and  dance  on 
October  7.  The  admission — $1,000  a 
couple. 

How  the  transportation  representa- 
tives felt  about  this  bit  of  flim-flam,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know.  However,  I  would 
suggest  that  any  representatives  who 
are  subject  to  such  treatment  in  the 
future  and  resent  it  should  get  in  touch 
with  their  newspaper  friends,  as  was 
done  in  this  case. 

Representatives  of  Washington  arise— 
you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  shirts. 

I  include  the  article,  "Democrats  Press 
Lobbyists    To    Aid    Party's    Finances." 
by  John  Herbers.  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Democrats  I>reS6  Lobbyists  To  Aid  Party's 

PENANCES — AT     BOTD     RECEPTION,     StTPPORT 

FOR  Johnson  Is  Uroed  and  $1,000  Tickets 

Pushed 

(By   John    Herbers) 

Washington,  September  23. — A  number 
of  lobbyists  for  Government-regulated 
transportation  Industries  were  invited  by 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  at- 
tend an  Informal  reception  for  Transportn- 
jtlon  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  last  Monday 
night  in  a  private  club  in  Georgetown 

There  they  were  urged  by  Mr.  Boyd  to 
support  President  Johnson  for  another  term 
in  office.  Then  after  the  Secretary  left,  they 
were  asked  by  a  committee  official  to  buy 
$l,0O0-a-couple  tickets  to  a  party  fund- 
raising  dinner  and  dance  here  on  Oct    7 

The  black-tie  affair,  to  be  held  in  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  has  been  billed  as 
a  President's  Ball  In  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Johnson  and  is  to  be  attended  by  party  con- 
tributors from  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Georgetown  reception  was  part  of  the 
drive  that  party  leaders  are  conducting 
quietly  In  the  private  sector  to  assure  a 
good  turnout  for  the  ball.  At  least  part  of 
The  proceeds  will  go  Into  next  year's  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

mattebs  or  interest 

Invitations  to  the  reception,  which  were 
sent  out  under  the  signature  of  John  Cris- 
well, acting  treasurer  of  the  committee, 
read: 

"Secretary  Boyd  will  discuss  matters  of 
interest  to  you  and  to  this  Administration 
at  this  small.  Informal  gathering." 

The  reception  was  made  known  by  some- 
one In  attendance  who  asked  that  his  name 
not  be  used.  He  said  It  was  his  belief  that 
the  party  had  improperly  used  the  office  of 
the  Transportation  Secretary  to  seek  politi- 
cal support  for  the  President  from  a  regu- 
lated Industry. 

He  said  the  list  of  attendants  was  com- 
posed largely  of  representatives  of  shippers, 
truckers  and  airlines,  most  of  whom  lobby  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Criswell  said  In  Inter- 
views that  there  was  nothing  Improper  in 
the  reception.  Mr.  Criswell  said  that  the 
.-eceptlon  had  not  been  arranged  for  repre- 
.■■entatlves  of  the  transportation  industry 
but  for  a  "cross-section"  of  people  who  had 
contributed  to  the  party  In  the  past.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

He  declined  to  provide  a  list  of  those  who 
attended,  saying  he  did  not  want  to  embar- 
rass them. 

HELD    AT    GEORGETOWN    CLUB 

The  reception  was  held  In  the  Georgetown 
Club  at  1532  Wisconsin  Avenue.  The  George- 
town section  of  Washington  is  a  fashionable 
downtown  neighborhood  of  expensive  old 
homes  and  shops.  The  facilities  of  the  club 
were  made  available  to  the  party  by  one  of 
the  club's  members. 

.Aibout  40  persons  were  reported  to  have 
attended.  Invitations  were  checked  at  the 
door.  Mr.  Boyd  arrived  after  a  cocktail  party 
was  under  way,  had  one  drink  auid  chatted 
with  a  few  people. 

Then  he  gave  a  brief  talk,  saying  that  the 
country  was  well  off  and  needed  Mr.  John- 
son four  more  years  The  source  who  at- 
tended said  It  had  been  his  understanding 
that  the  speech  wou  i  be  framed  for  the 
transportation  Industry. 

Mr.  Boyd  left  Immediately  after  the  talk, 
almost  abruptly,  the  source  thought. 

Mr.  Criswell  spoke  next,  describing  the 
party's  past  financial  troubles.  He  said  that 
the  financial  picture  was  improving,  but  he 
was  concerned  that  contributors  might  get 
the  Idea  that  no  more  problems  remained. 

Then  he  suggested  that  those  present  buy 
tickets  to  the  dinner.  The  President  not  only 
would  be  at  the  dinner,  the  audience  was 
told,  he  also  would  stay  and  dance. 

The  attendants  were  assured,  according 
to  the  source,  that  arrangements  would  be 
handled  In  a  way  that  none  of  you  people 
will  be  embarrassed. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  sell  tickets  at  the 
meeting.  The  source  said  that  most  of  those 
attending  could  not  afford  to  buy  tickets 
themselves  and  were  presumably  expected  to 
pass  the  Information  to  their  corporate  of- 
fices. Under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
corporations  are  forbidden  to  make  political 
contributions,  but  it  Is  a  common  practice 
for  businesses  to  do  so  through  individuals. 
NO  tickets  sold 

At  least  two  of  those  attending  the  recep- 
tion, it  was  learned  that  Jack  J  Valentl  had 
solicited  others  In  their  companies  in  New 
York  to  buy  tickets.  Mr.  Valentl,  a  former 
special  assistant  to  the  President,  is  president 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America. 


Mr.  Boyd  was  appointed  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  last 
Nov.  6  after  Congress  agreed  to  consolidate 
under  one  department  34  agencies  for  air,  rail 
and  highway  transportation. 

These  largely  have  policy,  promotional,  re- 
search and  safety  functions. 

Ek3onomlc  regulatory  functions  are  exer- 
cised outside  the  department  by  Independent 
agencies  such  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

Members  of  these  agencies,  however,  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration has  some  advisory  influence  over 
rates  and  routes.  International  airline  routes 
must  be  approved  by  the  President. 

A    FEARLESS    OFFICIAL 

Mr.  Boyd,  a  former  member  and  chairman 
of  the  C.A.B.,  Is  known  ae  a  fearless  official 
who  cannot  be  swayed  by  {xslitical  pressures. 
When  he  was  Informed  that  word  of  his  ap- 
pearance before  Industry  representatives  at 
the  reception  was  to  be  published,  he  Invited 
a.  reporter  Into  his  office  and  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

"I  am  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  honestly 
and  ethically  do  to  help  Lyndon  Johnson,"  he 
said.  "I  know  this  speech  was  endorsed  and 
encouraged  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  I  was  asked  to  talk  about  our 
program  and  urge  support  for  the  President." 

He  said  he  had  been  a  Democrat  all  hl« 
life,  but  never  In  his  Grovernment  career  had 
he  given  anyone  an  advantage  becatise  of 
political  affiliation  or  activity.  He  stressed 
that  no  plea  for  funds  was  made  in  his  pres- 
ence  and  that  he  expected  never  to  know 
who  at  the  meeting  had  made  a  party  contri- 
bution and  who  had  not. 

The  invitation  to  appear  came  to  him 
through  an  assistant  who  had  been  reached 
by  the  committee.  Mr.  Boyd  said. 

Had  the  White  House  suggested  that  he 
make  such  appearances? 

■'Absolutely  not.  Mr.  Boyd  replied.  "I  bet 
Lyndon  Johnson  nev.>r  had  any  Idea  that 
the  meeting  w^ls  belnj  held." 

At  the  end  of  the  b;lef  Interview,  Mr.  Boyd 
said: 

"If  you  find  out  about  any  other  meetings 
I  attend,  come  to  me  tnd  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  said." 

The  National  Commit  ree  Is,  by  tradition 
and  practice,  an  Instrtrmont  of  the  White 
House  when  the  party  Is  in  power. 
Mr.  Criswell.  a  former  newsman  and  press 
secretary  to  J.  Howard  Edmondson,  former 
Oklahoma  Governor  and  Senator,  has  been 
with  the  committee  since  1964  and  Is  the  top 
full-time  fund  raiser  in  the  party.  He  is 
young,  affable  and.  like  most  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  answers  questions  In 
generalities. 

CRISWELL   WEARY 

In  an  Interview,  Mr.  Criswell  seemed  some- 
what weary  from  long  hours  of  work  In  prep- 
aration for  the  dinner.  He  explained  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  party's  financial  situation. 
The  party  ended  the  successful  1964  cam- 
paign more  than  $4-mlllion  In  debt. 

About  half  of  this  was  retired  in  1965,  but 
little  progress  was  made  in  1966  because  It 
was  an  election  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  debt  was  paid  off 
earlier  this  year  after  fund-raising  dinners 
In  Austin,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  It  is 
hoped  that  enough  will  be  raised  at  the 
Washington  dinner,  Mr.  Criswell  said,  to  pay 
some  current  expenses  and  leave  a  substan- 
tial amount  for  next  year's  campaign. 

Much  of  the  money  since  1964  has  been 
raised  by  the  President's  Club,  an  Innovation 
of  President  Kennedy  that  has  been  nur- 
tured to  maturity  by  President  Johnson. 
Members  pay  $1,000  a  year  to  belong,  usually 
In  the  form  of  a  ticket  to  one  of  the  dinners. 

In  return  they  mingle  with  tiie  President 
and  attend  seminars  and  other  private  meet- 
ings with  Cabinet  members. 


The  Washington  dinner  Is  being  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  President's  Club  and  Citizens 
for  Johnson-Humphrey  committees.  The 
committees  were  set  up  to  raise  ftmds  in 
1964. 

Mr.  Criswell  said  he  did  not  know  how 
many  would  attend  but  that  he  hoped  for  an 
overflow  crowd.  Reminded  that  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Ballroom  holds  about  3,000.  he 
said  he  thought  that  figure  was  a  little  high. 

In  any  event,  local  Democratic  committees 
across  the  country  are  out  drumming  up  at- 
tendance and  as  a  result  the  dinner  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  truly  national  event,  Mr. 
Criswell  said. 

He  did  not  seem  surprised  when  told  that 
there  had  been  a  complaint  about  the 
Georgetown  reception.  When  asked  iX  such 
participation  by  a  Cabinet  member  was  com- 
mon, Mr.  Criswell  said,  "Absolutely  stand- 
ard." 

A    SELECTED    LIST 

The  Georgetown  reception,  he  said,  was  not 
set  up  for  representatives  of  the  transporta- 
Uon  Industry.  He  said  that  those  invited  had 
been  selected  by  the  committee  staff  from  a 
list  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  the 
party  In  the  past  and  that  a  "cross-section" 
of  interests  had  been  on  the  list  of  those 
invited. 

The  source  at  the  reception  said  that 
truckers,  airlines  and  shipping  Interests  had 
made  up  the  majority  of  those  attending  and 
that  major  companies  had  been  included. 
Informed  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Criswell  said 
that  lawyers,  bankers,  manufacturers  and 
other  Interests  had  been  invited. 

The  names  of  those  attending  were  not 
disclosed,  either  by  Mr.  Criswell  or  the  source. 
However  Mr.  Boyd  did  not  deny  that  he  had 
addressed  representatives  of  the  transporta- 
tion Industry.  One  lawyer  reported  to  have 
attended  Is  registered  as  a  lobbvlst  for  two 
transportation  groups  as  well  as  other  In- 
terests. 

The  fund-raising  came  at  a  time  when 
Congress  Is  considering  reform  legislation  on 
campaign  financing. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  designed  to 
plug  loopholes  in  laws  requiring  the  disclo- 
sure of  contributions  and  has  pending  meas- 
ure to  flnance  Presidential  and  Congressional 
campaigns  with  tax  monev.  Both  axe  advo- 
cated by  the  Administration. 


WASHINGTON.  D.C..  HAS  NO 
"MAYOR" 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  a  point  and  direct  the 
clarification  at  both  members  of  the 
press  and  members  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, especially  the  President. 

The  point  is  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Washington,  D.C.,  has  no 
"mayor."  There  is  no  mayor.  The  posi- 
tion of  mayor  does  not  exist. 

Through  frequent  repetitions  by  the 
President,  the  press  has  picked  up  the 
phrase  that  Mr.  Walter  Washington, 
newly  chosen  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict, I  repeat,  Commissioner,  is  the 
"mayor  of  Washington."  He  is  not.  An 
examination  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
will  show  that  nowhere  is  there  men- 
tioned the  word  "mayor."  While  the 
phrase  "mayor  of  Washington"  might 
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sound  nice,  it  is  misleading  and  a  per- 
version of  the  law  as  enacted. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  on  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, but  I  ana  questioning  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  asked  for  and  got 
congressional  approval  for  a  reorganized 
government  which  included  the  position 
of  Commissioner,  and  who  then  attempt 
by  Pavlovian  repetition  to  end  up  with 
a  mayor. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  con- 
ditioning has  been  effected,  the  news- 
papers do  not  even  take  the  time  or 
effort  to  place  the  word  -mayor"  in  quo- 
tation marks  to  indicate  that  this  does 
not  represent  actual  fact. 

Such  roundabout  methods  of  achiev- 
ing "change"  in  District  government  by 
the  President  and  others  does  suggest 
the  question:  Was  reorganization  of  the 
District  designed  to  improve  effective- 
ness and  efficiency,  or  was  there  political 
motivation  which  is  satisfied  by  creating 
a  "mayor"  where  none  exists? 


WIDNALL  APPLAUDS  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET  COT^nSSION  RECOM- 
MENDATION ON  PARTICIPATION 
SALES 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  iiiclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican position  on  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1965  has  been  vindicated  by 
the  16-member  President's  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts.  The  Commission 
has  recommended  that  participation 
sales  be  treated  in  the  budget  In  the 
same  manner  as  regular  Treasury  securi- 
ties. 

Manv  of  us  who  warned  that  PC  sales 
would  be  the  most  expensive  means  of 
raising  Government  funds  have  been 
proven  correct  by  recent  experience,  and 
would  prefer  outright  appeal  of  the  act. 
Nevertheless,  other  than  the  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the  most  damaging 
aspect  of  this  budgetary  gimniick  is  that 
it  hides  from  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  true  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. Such  gimmickry,  by  seemingly  re- 
ducing Government  expenditures— 
therebv  reducing  Federal  deficits — need- 
lessly delays  the  application  of  fiscal 
restraints. 

Those  of  us  who  have  consistently 
taken  this  position  will  anxiously  await 
Johnson  administration  actions  imple- 
menting the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions.   

PO'VERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  disclosed  on  the 


floor  of  the  House  that  the  main  thrust 
of  the  poverty  program  in  Atlanta  is  not 
to  help  poor  people  but  for  the  creation 
of  a  political  machine. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  have  been  and 
are  being  largely  Ignored,  and  many  ef- 
forts of  EOA  are  concentrated  on  orga- 
nizing voters  on  a  block-to-block  basis. 

Last  night  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Atlanta  relating  to  a  statement  by 
Rev.  C.  A.  Samples,  president  of  North- 
west Conmiunity  Civic  Forum.  I  had  not 
read  this  statement  before  I  spoke  yes- 
terday although  it  was  dated  October  4 
and  does  substantiate,  in  full,  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  At- 
lanta is  ignoring  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  is  giving  preference  to  organizing  a 
political  machine.  The  poor  in  Atlanta 
deserve  better.  They  are  not  getting  the 
help  from  EOA  they  deserve. 

Let  us  in  Congress  correct  the  faults 
of  the  poverty  program.  Let  us  insist 
that  the  poor  actually  be  helped,  and  not 
that  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
poor  be  raised  on  high  by  people  who 
want  to  use  the  poor  for  political  pur- 
poses. For  too  long  the  poor  have  been 
used,  in  Atlanta,  for  political  purposes. 
They  have  received  promises  and  too 
little  else  in  return  for  their  vote.  This 
must  be  stopped — the  poor  will  not  be 
fooled  forever. 

The  taxpayers'  dollars  should  not  be 
used  to  create  a  political  machine  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  as  Is  now  being  done 
by  EOA  in  Atlanta. 

I  submit  the  text  of  Reverend  Sample's 
-statement  In  full  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

Northwest  Community  Crvrc  Forum 

(By  Rev.  C.  A.  Samples,  president. 

AtlanU,  Ga.) 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Congressman  Fletcher  Thompson  of  the  5th 
District  has  keyed  In  on  2  vital  areas  of  con- 
cern to  millions  of  underhoused,  underem- 
ployed and  111  fed  Americans.  Being  critical 
of  the  Implementation  of  existing  poverty 
projects  Is  healthy  to  clear  the  atmosphere, 
before  adding  new  programs  that  would  be 
the  end  result  of  the  present  ones.  If  prop- 
erly administered. 

As  an  example,  why  ACEP  when  the  Eval- 
uation Center  was  given  an  outright  grant 
of  2  million  to  begin  the  same  Job.  Another 
examole  Is  a  study  to  evaluate  the  poverty 
program  In  Atlanta  when  It  had  only  begun 
to  staff  Itself.  Just  6  months  prior,  and  had 
a  number  of  so-called  administrative  posi- 
tions open. 

The  concept  of  relieving  poverty  through 
the  Community  Action  Program  has  many 
excellent  points.  To  use  professionals  from 
related  fields  with  no  Imagination  and  no 
previous  claim  to  having  done  anything  ex- 
cept punch  a  clock  and  file  reports,  write 
lengthy  reports,  attend  meetings  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  after  years  of  service  of  doing  noth- 
ing In  their  respective  fields  come  forward 
because  of  higher  pay  offered  by  the  CAP 
to  bog  It  down  with  their  bureaucratic  ex- 
perience and  degrees. 

Examples  are  bo  numerous,  space  will  not 
allow  mention.  Retirees  find  this  a  fertile 
field  for  re-employment.  Job  specifications 
are  set  so  high  that  people  who  are  under- 
employed could  never  hope  to  qualify  while 
still  at  an  employable  age.  This  Is  done  with 
deliberate  malice  aforethought  and  can  be 
proved.  Who  wants  the  facts. 

In  the  5th  Congressional  District  there  are 
7  Neighborhood  Service  Centers.  Aides  were 
trained  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Centers. 
These  Aides  were  then  Instructed  by  their 


professional  teacher/advisors  to  enlighten 
the  people  about  the  programs  offered  from 
day  care  to  immediate  employment  at  higher 
rates  of  pay.  The  Aides  did  their  jobs  well. 
All  roads  led  to  the  under-spaced,  under 
staffed  and  under  funded  Centers. 

The  people  came  by  the  thousands,  as  the 
NSC  records  will  show,  to  the  promised  land 
Centers.  Here  there  hop>es  were  dashed,  faded 
and  erased.  The  people  responded,  but  the 
Intake  workers  were  overloaded,  no  Jobs  were 
available,  social  services  and  day  care  ar- 
rangements were  still  In  the  paper  stage. 
Buck-passing  began  In  earnest.  The  poor 
t>egan  to  cry  out.  MlUloiis  were  being  spent, 
but  no  services  available.  No  supplies  or 
transportation  available  either. 

The  hogs  were  eating  up  everything  In 
sight.  All  money  was  paying  salaries,  ex- 
panding and  restafflng,  also  reorganizing. 
People  didn't  need  any  formal  education  to 
see  the  perpetuation  of  a  grand  scheme. 

The  Atlanta  Grass  Roots  Crusade  was  or- 
ganized In  early  1966  to  voice  the  discontent 
of  the  disadvantaged  communities  through- 
out Pulton  County.  A  trip  was  mude  to 
Washington  with  documents  presented  to 
Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver  asking  help  from  the 
dilemma.  He  still  has  them.  We  did  get  some 
relief. 

The  Crusade  represented  35  Grass  Roots 
Organizations  throughout  Atlanta  and  Ful- 
ton County.  This  group  made  Its  report  to 
the  people  and  set  about  a  permanent  orga- 
nization now  known  as  The  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  Grass  Roots  Council. 

The  Delegation  to  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
composed  of  Benny  T.  Smith.  C.  A.  Samples, 
Otis  Cochran,  Robert  Baynes  and  Asbury 
Fears.  They  were  selected  to  represent  the 
Grass  Roots  Crusade  Against  Poverty. 

The  Grass  Roots  Council  is  presently  in 
existence  as  a  watchdog  group  In  all  areas  of 
civic  and  political  endeavor. 

One  point  we  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Louis  Martin,  a  Vice-Chalrman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  was  that  one  John  Cal- 
houn, the  NSC  Co-ordlnator,  was  attempting 
to  get  only  people  In  the  poverty  areas  Job.i 
who  would  cooperate  with  him  and  his  stafT 
This  applied  to  volunteer  ns  well  as  paid  per- 
sonnel. Community  elections  were  rigged  m 
the  beginning.  A  guide  book  was  Issued.  <iiu: 
then  wlthhefd,  except  only  to  certain  so- 
called  official  people.  Communications  be- 
tween the  Center  and  the  Community  were 
suddenly  stoppe<l.  No  one  could  answer  any 
questions  while  Mr.  Calhoun  worked  his 
thing.  He  is  quite  a  manipulator:  In  fact,  he 
Is  a  super-operator. 

The  Centers  under  his  operation  have  all 
become  voter  registration  headquarters.  Re- 
ceptionists have  been  sworn  in.  When  you 
enter  for  service,  you  can  register  first,  and 
business  later.  The  Community  Organizers 
are  setting  up  block  organizations  wit:i 
Block  Chairmen.  These  CO's  are  paid  with 
federal  money  and  work  night  and  day  in 
the  target  communities.  They  are  requested 
by  their  administrative  superiors  to  work  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Of  course  they  co- 
operate. If  they  don't,  well  they  are  phased 
out. 

There  are  many  volunteer  civic  groups  who 
for  years  have  encouraged  voting.  But  they 
are  pushed  aside  by  this  well-heeled  CAP 
and  the  wheellng-deallng  center  coordina- 
tor Mr.  Calhoun.  Registering  voters  for  the 
past  12  months  has  taken  precedent  over 
every  other  project  Economic  Opportunity 
Atlanta.  Inc.  has.  to  the  detriment  of  her 
1,000'8  of  target  area  Inhabitants.  I  sincerely 
believe  voting  Is  an  Inherent  right. 

But  also  it  has  no  more  business  belne 
financed  with  federal  funds  than  the  relation- 
ship of  Church  and  State.  If  the  CAP  does  not 
get  out  of  the  political  business  and  down  to 
the  social  action  and  education  business  that 
It  was  designed  and  funded  for,  then  it  needs 
to  go  out  of  bu.-^lness.  The  collision  course  we 
find  ourselves  headed  for  Is  not  In  the  best 
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Interests  of  the  target  communities.  Poor 
people  are  tired  of  being  manipulated;  they 
want  to  particlpxate  actively.  Implementing 
and  making  policy. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
pioneers  whose  sweat,  both  black  and  white 
who  built  America  didn't  have  high  school 
diplomas  and  college  degrees.  The  Innate 
ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of  life  are  still 
present  If  the  change  to  participate  presents 
itself.  This  goes  to  say  it  must  be  without 
the  walls  of  color  prejudice,  greed  and  selfish 
interests. 

The  business  tmrons  and  corfwrate  Interests 
know  they  have  the  answer.  It  has  been  ad- 
vanced cautiously.  No  one  wants  to  pioneer 
an  established  business  in  this  adjustment 
experiment.  Businesses  would  more  partic- 
ipate .f  t  .x  write  offs  would  be  allowed,  if  an 
unexpected  decline  might  take  place.  This 
would  be  the  businessman's  Insurance.  All 
areas  of  business  could  take  on  the  unskilled 
workers  and  let  them  receive  on  the  job  train- 
ing for  cert.\ln  periods.  Management  would 
be  expected  to  train  sub-professionals. 

Labor  Unions  if  they  expected  to  continue 
to  operate  would  have  to  accept  apprentices 
reg.irdle^s  of  color.  Open  housing  would  have 
Ui  be  a  'eality. 

Americans  have  the  resources,  both  human 
and  material  to  remake,  reshape,  revitalize, 
remould,  rebuild,  renew,  restructure  or 
regenerate  our  society  to  assure  with  dignity 
it's  rightful  place  at  the  apex  of  world 
leadership 

Will  we  try  to  be  good  enough  to  do  If,  or 
will  we  continue  on  the  mediocre  road  of  self 
consideration  and  live  under  an  illusion  of 
false  security  through  material  achievements 
alone. 

Time  has  given  America  the  latter  half  of 
this  20th  Century  to  prove  to  the  world  the 
worth  of  her  existence  on  the  time  honored 
principles  for  the  foundation. 


A     SPECIAL     UNITED     NATIONS 
REPORT 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  special  United  Nations  re- 
port I  have  sent  to  the  residents  of  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan: 

The  alternative  to  peace  is  not  war;  It  is 
annihilation — the  American  Journalist  Ray- 
mond Gram  Swing  observed.  "Coexistence  or 
no  existence"  is  the  way  U.S.  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  put  it  a  few  weeks  ago. 

It  Is  that  sober  me.'^sage.  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  that  has  brought  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  New  York  every  fall  for 
the  past  22  years  for  the  annual  3-month 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. Despite  their  differences,  their  dis- 
appointments and  two  major  wars,  they  have 
continued  to  come,  and  so  far,  the  world 
has  averted  that  terrible  alternative.  This 
year  I  have  the  responsibility  and  the  honor 
of  serving  as  one  of  the  five  principal  dele- 
gates representing  the  United  States  at  the 
22d  General  Assembly. 

I  am  writing  to  you  during  United  Nations 
week  to  explain  what  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
plish as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  to 
provide  a  brief  background  of  the  U.N.  and 
the  major  issues  that  confront  it,  and  to  In- 
''Ite  your  help  and  advice  In  this  undertak- 
ing. 

The  Issues  that  face  the  U.N.  this  fall  are 
as  diverse  as  the  122  nations  that  make  up 
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the  General  Assembly.  They  Include  the 
problems  of  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East,  Red 
China,  Korea,  a  possible  treaty  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  long  list 
of  other  Items  ranging  from  control  of  the 
world's  mineral-rich  sea  bottoms  to  the 
financing  of  the  U.N.  Itself. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  major  Issues: 
Vietnam:  The  war  In  Asia  was  a  key  topic 
in  almost  all  of  the  opening  speeches  at  the 
General  Assembly.  Although  not  formally  on 
the  agenda,  Vietnam  has  been  before  the 
U.N.'s  Security  Council  since  1966.  Debate,  al- 
though welcomed  by  the  United  States,  has 
been  blocked  by  the  Soviets.  The  search  for 
peace  In  Vietnam  remains  a  matter  of  first 
priority  and  the  U.N.  under  its  charter,  has  a 
clear  right  and  duty  to  concern  itself  with 
this  problem.  Our  government  Is  ready  to  stop 
air  and  naval  bombardment  of  Vietnam  when 
assured  It  will  lead  to  productive  discussion 
with  Hanoi.  The  Umted  States  seeks  a  politi- 
cal solution  which  assures  continued  free- 
dom for  South  Vietnam  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary victory. 

Nuclear  treaty:  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  been  close  to  signing  a  treaty  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  non- 
nuclear  nations  since  August.  The  major  un- 
resolved question  Is  which  International 
agency  will  inspect  atomic  plants  and  en- 
force the  pact.  Accord  could  come  near  the 
end  of  the  General  Assembly  session  In  De- 
cember or  early  next  year.  Despite  opposi- 
tion from  India,  Germany,  Sweden.  Italy,  and 
France,  an  agreement  between  the  w-orld's 
two  greatest  nuclear  powers— the  United 
States  and  Rtissla— might  be  the  major 
achievement  of  the  22d  General  Assembly. 

Middle  East :  The  United  States  and  Russia 
approached  agreement  on  many  of  the  com- 
plex Issues  stemming  from  the  June  Arab- 
Israeli  war  during  the  U.N.'s  special  summer 
session.  But  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
balked  at  specific  settlement  proposals.  Since 
then,  an  Arab  summit  meeting  was  held  at 
Khartoum  and  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
change  in  attitude  from  some  of  the  Arab 
States.  The  U.S.  position  calls  for  an  end  to 
the  state  of  belligerency,  the  recognition  of 
state  sovereignty.  Justice  for  the  refugee, 
free  and  Innocent  passage  through  interna- 
tional waterways,  a  limit  to  the  arms  race, 
multilateral  agreement  on  the  status  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  political  Independence  and  re- 
spect for  the  boundaries  of  all  states  Involved. 
Israel  has  maintained  Its  desire  for  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Arab  States.  If  direct 
negotiations  prove  Impossible,  the  United 
States  believes  the  U.N.  can  play  a  useful 
role  as  mediator.  But  the  United  States  Is 
convinced  a  peace  cannot  be  imposed  bv  out- 
side powers. 

Red  China:  What  U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  has  called  China's  "nervous  break- 
down" may  scare  away  much  of  Peking's 
support  for  admission  to  the  U.N.  this  year. 
Internal  troubles  coupled  with  attacks  on 
such  former  supporters  as  India  and  Britain 
plus  continued  demands  for  the  expulsion  of 
Taiwan  make  it  appear  that  the  vote  against 
admission  may  be  even  greater  than  the 
56-to-46  margin  which  barred  a  seat  last 
year. 

Korea,  a  political  battleground:  Some  of 
the  tension  usually  attached  to  the  Red 
China  seating  debate  may  be  transferred  to 
the  annual  Communist-bloc  demand  for  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  South  Korea.  The  matter 
comes  under  U.N.  scrutiny  because  U.S 
forces  there  continue  to  operate  under  the 
U.N.  flag  although  they  are  not  responsible 
to  and  do  not  report  to  the  U.N.  As  the  U.S. 
representative  on  the  first  committee.  I  will 
present  the  U.S.  position  on  this  item.  Es- 
sentially, It  Is  that  the  United  States  will 
agree  to  withdraw  provided  North  Korea 
recognizes  the  U.N  mandate  for  rehablhta- 
tlon  and  reunification  of  the  country  The 
north  has  refused  to  do  this  in  the  past  and 
another  stalemate  appears  likely. 


Financing  the  United  Nations:  The  U.N.  Is 
a  big  business  and  the  United  States  Is  Its 
largest  Investor.  As  the  U.S.  representative  on 
the  U  N.'s  fifth  committee,  comparable  to 
Congress'  V/ays  and  Means  Committee,  I  will 
be  involved  in  reviewing  the  U.N.  budget  for 
fiscal  1968.  It  is  estimated  at  3324  million,  up 
$24  million  from  1967.  The  figure  includes 
$117  million  for  direct  U.N.  expenses,  the  re- 
mainder for  the  operation  of  its  specialized 
agencies  such  as  UNESCO.  This  year  the  U.S. 
pays  about  32  percent.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  our  contribution  be  reduced  to  31.91 
percent  In  1968.  Russia,  the  next  largest  con- 
tributor, pays  14  92  percent. 

A  mirror  of  the  world:  In  its  22d  year,  the 
United  Nations  Is  far  from  a  "parliament  of 
m.^n."  But  It  is  a  kind  of  mirror  of  the  world, 
"warts  and  all."  Despite  the  frustrations  of 
the  many  stalemated  Issues  it  faces,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  they  add  up 
to  failure  of  the  UN  concept.  Some  may  Indi- 
cate a  breakdown  In  diplomacy  between  the 
great  powers,  others  may  point  to  the  weak- 
ness of  small  power  activism.  Others  reflect 
areas  where  only  patience  and  time  will  cool 
the  passions  of  conflict.  But  by  its  very  act  of 
coming  together,  by  Its  debates  and  the  op- 
portunities It  offers  for  quiet  diplomacy  off 
the  Assembly  floor,  our  world  Is  made  a  mar- 
ginally safer  place. 

How  U.S.  delegates  are  selected:  When  the 
U.N.  was  formed  in  1946.  Congress  provided 
that  two  of  the  flve  U.S.  delegates  must  al- 
ways be  chosen  from  Its  ranks.  One-year  del- 
egates are  selected  from  the  Senate,  "the  next 
from  the  House.  One  member  is  named  from 
each  party  and  traditionally  both  have  come 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Representa- 
tive L.  H.  Fountain,  was  named  with  me  this 
year.  Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
Include  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  William  B.  Buf- 
fum,  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  and  five  alternates. 
All  delegates  are  entitled  to  rank  of  ambas- 
sador. 

UN's  worldwide  operation  employ  more 
than  35,000:  Although  the  General  Assem- 
bly meets  for  only  3  months  each  year — Sep- 
tember to  December — the  U.N.  Is  a  year- 
round,  worldwide  operation.  It  employs  more 
than  35.000  persons  on  a  fulltlme  basis,  about 
5,000  of  them  at  the  U.N.  headquarters  In 
New  York.  A  second  major  office  complex  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  houses  many  of  the 
U.N.  auxiliary  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Health  Organization— WHO.  The  U.N.  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion—UNESCO— Is  located  in  Paris.  Other 
regional  locations  are  Bangkok.  Rome,  and 
Chile.  Included  in  the  35,000  fulltlme  work- 
ers are  11,000  employed  on  a  parttime  basis 
for  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  In  the  Near  East — 
UNRWA. 

Commuter  schedule:  Responsibilities  of 
the  U.N.  assignment  require  that  I  spend 
much  of  my  time  in  New  York.  I  am  in  daily 
contact  with  my  offices  in  Royal  Oak  and 
Washington  and  commute  as  often  as  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  with  congressional  matters. 
During  these  3  months,  I  will  continue  to 
give  your  requests  and  your  correspondence 
prompt  attention. 


V/HAT  TROUBLES  OUR  TROUBLED 
YOUTH? 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished   president    of    the    Menninger 
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Foundation  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Humanics  Foundation 
in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  August  18,  1967. 
The  topic  for  his  remarks  was  "What 
Troubles  Our  Troubled  Youth?"  and  I 
believe  his  remarks  are  must  reading  for 
all  those  who  bear  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  preparing  our  young  men  and 
women  for  positions  of  leadership  in  to- 
morrow's world. 

I  Insert  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

What  Troubles  Oub  TROuBLro  Youth? 
(By  Roy  W.  Menninger.  M.D.) 

To  be  asked  to  address  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Humanics  Foundation  Is 
an  honor  indeed,  and  has  given  me  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  think  together  with  you  about 
matters  oi  concern  to  us  both;  Our  youth. 
One  cannot  read  the  newspapers,  the  popular 
weekly  magazines,  watch  television,  or  even 
travel  about  our  larger  cities  without  being 
made  aware  of  our  youth.  Whether  it  Is  their 
numbers,  their  outlandish  or  provocative  be- 
havior, their  fads  or  their  economic  Influence, 
tiiey  are  all  about  us.  To  be  aware  of  their 
presence  In  all  Its  forms  Is  to  become  aware 
of  something  more;  Much  that  they  do  Is 
somehow  troubling  to  us  members  of  another 
generation,  and  even  to  those  of  us  but  a  few 
years  older  than  they. 

Those  of  us  who  have  occasion  to  see  these 
youths  professionally,  as  do  we  psychiatrists, 
become  aware  that  the  youths  who  trouble 
so  many  of  us  are  themselves  troubled  people. 
It  is  no  trick,  of  course,  to  decide  that  their 
troubles  are  their  own — particular  dlSicultles 
peculiar  to  the  individual  who  seeks  our 
help;  youth  who  are  troubled  for  having  come 
from  troubled  families.  It  Is  not  a  much  big- 
ger step  to  decide  that  these  &pecl;\l  cases  of 
trouble  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  physician,  a 
psychiatrist,  a  counselor  or  the  like,  or  per- 
haps Just  treated  with  pills  and  otherwise  dis- 
regarded. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  these  troubled  youths 
do  come  from  troubled  families,  and  do  need 
psychiatric  help.  But  what  Is  often  not  con- 
sidered by  advUts  troubled  by  these  troubled 
youth,  or  Intentionally  ignored  if  perceived, 
are  some  of  the  concerns  about  themselves 
and  their  place  in  the  world  which  these 
troubled  youths  have  in  common;  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  many  of  their  peers 
who  have  not  gone  the  route  of  becoming  a 
patient.  These  concerns  are  not  to  be  dis- 
missed with  a  wave  of  our  older  and  wiser 
h.ind,  ae  we  disdainfully  comment  on  "the 
modern  generation."  These  concerns  which 
trouble  our  troubled  youth  require  a  hear- 
ing, and  particularly  a  hearing  from  those 
of  us  who  say,  loudly  and  publicly,  that  we 
are  concerned  about  our  youth,  that  we  are 
working  to  help  our  youth,  that  we  are  hu- 
manitarian In  our  Interests.  These  people  in- 
clude you  and  me.  so  it  is  to  us,  as  well  as 
to  many  other  adults  who  do  not  share  our 
views,  that  I  am  speaking.  I  think  we  have 
failed  our  youth,  by  having  failed  to  listen, 
or  if  to  listen,  failed  to  hear. 

The  evidences  of  their  trouble  are  mani- 
fold. SUUistlcs  have  a  way  of  sounding  cold 
and  harsh,  often  failing  to  reveal  the  human 
tragedy  thev  Imply,  but  let  me  share  a  few 
of  Uiem  with  ycu.  Did  you  know  that  one  out 
of  every  six  teen-agers  becomes  pregnant  out 
of  wedlock?  Did  you  know  that  one-third  to 
one-half  of  all  teen-agers'  marriages  are  pref- 
aced by  Illegitimate  pregnancy''  Or  that  the 
number  of  unwed  mothers  under  eighteen 
has  doubled  since  1940?  Did  you  know  that 
one  teen-age  marriage  In  every  ttco  ends  In 
divorce  within  Ave  years?  And  that  forty  per 
cent  of  all  the  women  who  walk  down  the 
aisle  today  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  eighteen? 

But  It  does  not  stop  there.  Three  young- 
sters   In   every    hundred    between    ten    and 


seventeen  will  be  adjudged  delinquent  this 
year.  There  are  nearly  half  a  million  children 
haUed  Into  Juvenile  court  every  year.  There 
Is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
drugs — amphetamines,  barbiturates,  LSD.  It 
Is  estimated  that  in  Nassau  County— there  Is 
no  reason  to  think  things  are  different  here 
than  they  are  there — one  kid  in  every  six  has 
taken  marijuana  and  LSD.  Some  estimate 
that  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  kids  on  col- 
lege campuses  are  experimenting  with  these 
drugs.  The  statisUcs  go  on.  and  they  do  not 
get  better. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  react  to  these 
figures.  To  me.  they  are  dismaying,  they  are 
Uoubllng;  they  certainly  are  a  sign  of 
troubled  youth.  If  I  were  to  take  my  own 
reactions  as  suggestive  of  what  many,  many 
other  people  must  feel,  I  would  know  that 
one  of  the  first  reactions  of  an  adult  to  these 
statistics  and  the  tragedies  that  lie  behind 
them  Is  fear.  So  much  evidence  of  disrupted 
living  evokes  apprehension  within  most  of 
us.  Will  any  of  these  things  happen  to  my 
children?  If  they  do,  am  I.  the  parent,  to 
blame?  These  chiUlng  statistics  coupled  with 
our  own  Impressions  of  adolescence  as  a 
stormy  and  turbulent  lime  contribute  to  a 
sense  of  apprehension  about  adolescence  in 
general.  "Clearly,  they  are  unpredictable, 
stormy  and  potentially  violent  people,"  we 
think.  The  sudden  sound  of  screeching  tires 
on  a  nearby  street  In  a  quiet  neighborhood 
brings  an  Immediate  reaction;  'There  goes 
a  teen-ager."  when  of  course  we  cannot  know 
whether  we  are  right  or  not.  I  walk  down  a 
city  street  and  see  a  clustered  group  on  the 
corner.  For  all  I  know,  they  are  a  bunch  of 
happy,  contented  kids  on  the  way  home  from 
a  movie,  but  what  do  I  feel?  Pear.  What  do 
I  think?  They  might  attack  me.  So  often  Is 
there  this  implication  conveyed  by  the  word 
"teen-ager;"  An  image  of  turbulence,  con- 
filct.  exploslveness,  unpleasantness,  uncon- 
troliablllty. 

Not  all  of  us  are  so  consciously  aware  of 
this  fear,  but  its  workings  are  nonetheless 
evident  in  our  reactions  of  contempt,  dis- 
dain, disgust,  or  distaste  that  so  many  ex- 
press In  the  wake  of  some  teen-age  act.  This 
reaction  or  rejection  is  born  perhaps  of  some 
conviction  that  adolescents  are  volatile  com- 
binations of  sex  and  aggression  barely  imder 
control.  For  most  of  us.  It  Is  a  short  and 
easy  step  to  a  reaction  of  indignant  anger. 
Made  anxious  by  the  visible  struggles  of  our 
teen-agers,  we  are  quick  to  defend  ourselves 
by  righteous  proclamations,  iL'ually  em- 
phasizing our  adult  wisdom,  our  greater  ex- 
perience, or  some  such;  quick  to  point  criti- 
cally to  these  serloiisly  troubled  behaviors  in 
ways  that  do  not  flatter  us.  Out  of  these 
anxious  and  angry  feelings  of  our,^  come  un- 
reasonable constraints  on  our  adolescents; 
vltrloUc  attacks  on  their  behavior;  ready 
capitulation  to  their  demands;  or  perhaps 
what  Is  worst  of  all.  turning  our  backs  on 
them,  their  concemB,  and  their  needs,  and 
ignoring  them  completely. 

These  adult  reactions  are  problems  for  all 
sorts  of  reasons:  They  enable  the  adolescent 
to  feel  misunderstood  (which  he  Is);  they 
allow  us  to  think  we  have  done  something 
constructive,  when  we  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind;  and  even  worse,  they  lead  us  to 
miss  the  whole  point  of  this  troubled  be- 
havior. In  my  view,  so  much  of  It  speaks  of 
the  failure  of  society  to  deal  with  the  real 
Issues  that  adolescence  poses  for  the  adoles- 
cent, and  for  the  society  he  lives  in.  By  their 
very  provocatlveness,  these  behaviors  draw 
our  attention  to  the  symptoms,  obscuring 
completely  the  existence  of  a  more  serious 
problem  that  may  underlie  them. 

For  so  many  adolescents,  their  challenging 
behavior  Is  a  reaction  of  frustration  to  the 
failure  of  society  to  make  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  and  appropriate  place  for  them.  To 
put  It  bluntly,  our  adult  society  tends  to 
regard  the  adolescent  as  an  unfortunate  in- 
convenience, a  sort  of  bad  moment  that  we 


half  wish  would  go  away;  a  distraction  or 
maybe  a  disruption  that  gets  In  the  way 
of  the  real  business  of  living  for  the  rest 
of  us,  a  kind  of  incidental  way  station  lu 
Ufe  which  will  surely  pass  if  we  wait  long 
enough  or  hold  our  breath  or  look  the  other 
way.  It  is  as  If  adult  society  regards  adoles- 
cence as  an  unattractive  extension  of  child- 
hood that  we  must  somehow  put  up  with, 
until  the  magic  of  time  has  somehow  trans- 
muted that  cute  little  baby  of  yesteryear 
into  the  adult  of  tomorrow.  Most  of  us  feel 
put  upon  by  the  very  existence  of  the  adoles- 
cent, annoyed  with  his  presence,  his  unpre- 
dictability, his  demands,  his  parasitic  nature, 
and  the  like,  as  if  we  were  somehow  the 
victim  and  he  the  aggressor.  And  as  with  any 
victim,  the  roads  of  appeasement  and  bribery 
are  natural  recourses.  So  we  give  them  a  c.ir 
when  they  ask,  or  a  new  electric  gmtar,  or 
an  increase  la  their  allowance — 'anything, 
Just  get  off  my  back  and  out  of  my  way." 

More  than  this:  We  couple  this  anxious 
response  of  ours  with  words  of  moral  upiiU, 
sermonizing  them  about  how  things  wiil 
have  to  change  when  they  get  out  into  th.it 
cold  cruel  world,  how  they  must  carr>  their 
end  of  the  loud,  learn  to  be  responssible,  put 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  so  fonh. 
Often  in  that  vein  we  tax  them  with  buiv- 
work  which  is  meaiUngless  to  them  and  lii- 
tle  more  than  our  exploitation  of  their  che:ip 
and  aviUlable  labor. 

So  It  IS  logical  to  suggest  that  our  ado- 
lescents' provocative  benavlo-  may  be  their 
way  of  saying  to  us,  "I  object."  They  m.-^.y  be 
trying  to  UU  us  how  they  feel  at  ovir  system- 
atically segregating  them  from  aduit  eo- 
ciety.  They  may  be  trying  to  make  us  under- 
stand how  grave  is  our  failure  to  perceive 
their  legitimate  needs  for  particlpatluu.  their 
legitimate  needs  for  genuine  challenge  ana 
genuine  engagement  in  the  real  tasks  of  liv- 
ing. 

How  is  it  that  adolescents  are  not  greater 
participants  In  society?  Partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause we  look  upon  the  Job  of  the  child  and 
the  adolescent  as  having  a  single,  narrowly- 
focused  task:  completing  his  schooling.  No 
matter  how  we  define  It.  attending  school  Is 
his  task,  and  all  else  Is  secondary  and  gen- 
erally classified  under  the  rubric  of  play.  By 
virtue  of  this  commitment  to  schooling  im- 
posed by  society,  the  child  through  late  ado- 
lescence has  no  other  significant  soclnl  con- 
tribution to  make.  But  beyond  this,  how  c.in 
he,  we  ask?  He  is  too  Immature,  or  too  ir- 
responsible or  too  inexperienced,  or  a  drug 
on  the  labor  market,  or  without  enough  i-o- 
clal  merit  in  the  aggregate  to  permit  any- 
thing more  than  the  most  token  partlcip.i- 
tion  in  any  of  the  social  processes  churr.c- 
teristic  of  adult  living.  He  Is  not  ready  for 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  this  p.ir- 
tlclpatlon  until  some  magical  point  has  been 
reached — a  particular  age  or  an  offlclal  change 
In  status. 

Without  regard  to  their  Individual  talent*, 
their  interests,  their  perceptlveness,  their 
energy,  their  Idealism,  or  their  enthu.si:ism, 
we  deny  them  a  significant  role  In  society  at 
large.  To  be  sure,  there  are  exceptions,  and 
some  of  us  are  proud  to  point  them  out.  in 
much  the  manner  cf  some  of  my  bigoted  ac- 
quaintances; "Some  of  my  best  friends  are 
adolescents  ,  .  ."  But  for  the  aggregate 
there  Is  no  social  role  but  complaint  at: en- 
dance  at  school. 

Nowhere  Is  the  starkness  and  meagcrness 
of  this  soclnl  Isolation  more  apparent  t^3n 
in  the  lot  of  the  15-year-old.  Except  for  polcg 
to  school,  k'irtually  nothing  that  he  can  Ho 
Is  legal.  He  can't  quit  school,  he  can  t  worlf- 
he  can't,  drink,  he  can't  smoke,  he  can't  drive 
except  to  and  from  school,  he  can't  marry,  he 
can't  vote,  he  can't  enlist,  he  can't  gamble. 
He  cannot  In  fact  participate  In  any  of  the 
adult  virtues,  vices,  or  activities. 

But  consider  the  consequences  of  this  en- 
forced sidelining  of  the  adolescent.  There  he 
waits,  champing  at  the  bit.  full  of  energy. 
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drive  and  curiosity,  intrigued  and  tempted 
by    the   publicly    advertised    advantages    of 

adulthood,  asked  to  forego  pleasures  that  he 
sees  the  adults  all  around  him  engaging  In 

freely  and  often  to  excess.  Is  It  any  surprise 
that  he  samples   these  experiences  secretly, 

or  In  defiance,  or  Inappropriately?  And  how 
does  It  prepare  the  adoescent  for  the  world 
of  adult  responsibilities  when  he  Is  given  no 

opportunities  to  test,  to  try,  to  experience, 
to  learn  by  doing?  By  what  magic  do  we 
expect  this  growing  adolescent,  denied  op- 
portunities for  the  participation  that 
teaches,  suddenly  to  emerge  on  the  stage  of 
adulthood,  full-fledged,  capable,  mature  and 
responsible?  Small  wonder  that  so  few  are 
ready  for  these  responsibilities  when  the  time 
comes,  when  their  predominate  experience 
has  been  the  frustration  of  waiting.  Im- 
patiently, expected  to  forego,  to  postpone,  to 
stand  apart  from  the  society  which  flows  all 
around  them. 

How  does  this  come  to  be?  How  Is  It  that 
we  view  our  adolescents  as  overgrown  chil- 
dren, treat  them  as  such,  and  then  are  per- 
turbed by  their  acting  that  way?  How  Is  It 
that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  social  phenom- 
enon of  discontented  adolescence  which 
we  can  neither  understand  nor  manage? 

This  is  no  place  for  an  extended  analysis, 
nor  am  I  the  person  to  undertake  It  If  it 
were.  But  several  factors  of  Interest  stand 
out  m  this  connection  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you.  I  am  Indebted  to  William 
Soskin,  Leonard  Duhl,  and  Robert  Leopold 
for  their  persuasive  analysis  of  these  factors 
and  Implications,  In  a  chapter  on  the  "Soclo- 
cultural  Dllcmnas  In  the  World  of  Adoles- 
cence and  Youth,"  soon  to  be  published. 

One  Is  the  dramatic  change  In  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  adolescent.  The  affluence 
of  our  society  means.  In  effect,  that  the 
adolescent  does  not  have  to  work,  because 
the  money  he  might  earn  Is  not  as  necessary 
for  support  of  the  family  as  It  once  was. 
Affluence  provides  him  with  the  means  for 
fantastic  self-indulgence.  It  Is  estimated 
that  last  year  the  aggregate  total  for  allow- 
ances and  money  earned  by  adolescents  came 
to  the  staggering  sum  of  fourteen  billion 
dollars.  This  amount  of  money,  plus  a  large 
amount  of  leisure  time,  plus  a  lack  of  stg- 
nlflcant  involvement  In  the  social  fabric  In- 
evitably makes  for  a  patterns  of  living  with 
the  character  of  endless  play.  This  is  a  sharp 
Ewlng  of  the  pendulum  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  the  days  of  child  labor  of  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  afQuence  In  our  society  provides,  more- 
over, a  devastating  contrast  between  the 
luxuries  available  to  middle  class  youth  and 
the  continuing  doprlvlatlons  of  the  lower 
class,  and  particularly  the  Negro  youth.  And 
I  suggest  that  this  contrast  Is  part  of  the 
Inflammatory  pressures  that  led  to  the  riots 
that  we  have  witnessed  this  summer. 

This  tremendous  affluence  means,  of 
course,  a  tremendous  consumer  market 
which  develops  a  self-sustaining  and  ex- 
panding dynamic  of  its  own.  And  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  adolescent,  I  would  ar- 
gue that  this  self-sustaining  market  tends 
to  Introduce  more  superficial,  mnterlallstlc, 
•'purlous,  shifting,  status-centered  values 
that  push  out  the  more  solid  virtues. 

A  second  factor  Is  the  tipward  extension 
of  schooling  Itself.  Compulsory  public  edu- 
cation for  all.  Initially  limited  to  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  gradually  extended  to  sec- 
ondary school  education,  as  there  was  an 
Pxpan.'slon  of  knowledge  that  needed  to  be 
mastered  and  an  Increasing  need  for  more 
and  better  training  of  people.  But  out  of 
this  virtue  of  compulsory  public  education 
came  a  few  unexpect«l  disadvantages. 
Amonf;  other  things,  it  has  meant  an  ex- 
t«nded  period  in  which  the  growing  adoles- 
cent 1.?  dependent  upon  and  controlled  by 
wlults.  This  spells  further  delay  in  permit- 
ting him  to  engage  In  some  of  the  activities 
"lat  will  teach  him  how  to  deal  with  such 


ultimate  life  functions  as  work  and  the  as- 
simiptlon  of  citizen  and  social  responsibil- 
ity. We  have  watched  the  age  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility creep  upward  from  seven,  where 
it  used  to  be,  to  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty- 
one — surely,  for  very  good  reasons,  but  with 
and  not  so  happy  consequences.  Many  years 
ago,  a  boy  by  the  age  of  sixteen  might' well 
have  been  head  of  the  household,  or  a  sol- 
dier in  the  king's  army.  Even  in  our  Civil 
War  there  were  drummer  boys  and  buglers 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

What  are  some  of  these  unhappy  conse- 
quences? I  think  the  most  serious  effect  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  adolescent  is  Infan- 
tlUzed — chlldlzed"  as  Soskin,  et  al.  have 
called  it.  He  becomes  more  childish,  with  the 
room  and  the  permission  to  stay  that  way. 
This  state  is  a  deterrent  to  healthy  growth; 
it  provokes  and  sustains  our  perceptions  of 
him  as  inmature.  It  Is  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  We  deny 
him  some  of  the  responsibilities  "of  maturity, 
and  when  he  responds  with  childish  be- 
havior, we  say,  "See,  I  told  you  all  along  you 
weren't  ready."  As  we  react  by  gUing  him 
still  less  responslbUlty  and  penning  him  up 
more,  he  reacts  with  still  greater  evidence 
of  the  Immaturity  that  then  Justifies  an- 
other round  of  adult  control  and  demands 
for  conformity. 

I  think  this  infantnizlng  of  the  adoles- 
cent does  something  more.  I  think  it  prob- 
ably provokes  adventure-seeking,  thrlU- 
seeklng,  serious  risk-taking  behavior,  such 
as  taking  drugs,  pla>'lng  chicken  on  the  high- 
way, speeding  at  ninety  miles  an  hour 
through  the  city,  and  so  forth.  I  would  sug- 
gest tliat  this  behavior  not  only  expresses  the 
sense  of  helplessness  and  frustration  the 
adolescent  feels  at  being  so  Irrelevant  to 
the  adult  society  all  around  him,  but  con- 
veys as  well  his  anger  and  his  resentment  for 
being  so  disregarded  and  shoved  aside  by  us 
adults. 

Adolescents  are  action-oriented  people; 
they  are  people  seeking  a  cause  and  a  rea- 
son for  being.  If  we  fall  to  supply  tasks  which 
are  adequate  to  absorb  these  energies  and 
relevant  to  their  psycho-social  needs  they 
will  do  the  only  thing  they  can:  seek  their 
own  outlets,  and  adults  be  damned.  The  fatal 
combination  of  their  needs  plus  our  Indif- 
ference necessarily  and  inevitably  leads  to 
behaviors  which  will  either  embarrass  or 
trouble  us  and  risk  being  a  danger  to  all. 
Otir  expectations  and  our  presumptions 
about  the  adolescent  as  generally  too  Imma- 
ture to  assume  much  responsibility  embar- 
rasses us  further  when  he  shows  unexpected 
evidence  of  political  or  social  maturity.  Wit- 
ness our  astonishment  at  the  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  our  amazement  at  the  con- 
viction and  effectiveness  of  the  adolescent 
civil  rights  worker.  We  may  not  always  agree 
with  the  sentiments  they  express  and  work 
for.  but  we  cannot  deny  the  strength  and  the 
effectiveness  of  their  commitment  when  they 
are  finally  given  the  opportunity  to  make  It. 

One  of  the  effects  of  these  systematic  social 
Infantlllzatlon  of  the  adolescent  arises  from 
the  fact  that  we  hang  him  between  the  horns 
of  a  serious  dilemma.  By  its  nature,  adoles- 
cence forces  gradual  estrangement  of  the 
youth  from  the  supports  and  the  nurture 
that  the  family  gave  him  as  a  child,  yet  does 
not  provide  the  benefits  and  supports  of 
adulthood.  And  there  he  hangs,  able  neither 
to  retreat  to  the  warmth  and  support  of  the 
family,  nor  advance  into  the  companionship 
of  adult  society.  This  Umbo  In  which  the 
adolescent  finds  himself  was  filled  In  earlier 
years  by  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  by  the  availability  of  real  work. 
With  these  no  longer  open  to  him,  his  world 
is  an  empty  one,  populated  by  church  and 
youth  groups  and  some  commercial  Interests. 
As  others  have  observed,  the  former  are  too 
selective  and  exclusive,  falling  to  reach  the 
very  youth  who  may  need  It  most,  and  the 
latter  only  exploits  the  chaos  of  adolescence 


for  Its  own  Interests,  with  service  neither  to 
youth  nor  society. 

Even  more  tragic,  enforced  schooling  com- 
bined with  enforced  infantlllzatlon  cemented 
by  a  systematic  absence  of  real  work  and 
real  participation  In  social  process  yields  an 
unfortunate  fruit.  In  spite  of  twelve'  years  of 
educaUon,  the  average  high  schcx)!' gradu- 
ate emerges  from  his  educational  cocoon 
with  no  place  to  go  and  nothing  to  be.  He 
has  no  occupational  identity,  no  skills  worth 
selling,  no  systematic  practice  in  the  arte 
of  living  In  a  complex  society,  and  not  much 
of  a  clue  about  where  to  go  to  find  what 
he  does  not  yet  have.  The  exception  of  course 
are  the  college-bound  youths,  though  they, 
by  that  very  token,  are  not  average.  Even 
here,  though  they  may  continue  their  school- 
ing through  various  kinds  of  higher  educa- 
tion, those  older  adolescents  continue  to  feel 
Isolated  from  society  and  are,  in  fact,  ex- 
cluded from  much  significant  participation 
in  social  processes.  Without  voice  or  respon- 
sibility for  the  society  that  they  are  phys- 
ically a  part  of.  continuing  to  be  aware  of 
a  pervasive  sense  of  Irrelevance  to  the  larger 
adult  community,  they  give  vent  to  their 
distress  and  their  resentment  through  overt 
external  action — through  acts  of  social  pro- 
test, or  town-grown  riots,  or  vociferous  sup- 
port of  unpopular  causes,  or  through  inter- 
nal retreat  with  LSD  or  by  becoming  a 
hippie. 

But  these  differences  between  the  college 
adolescent  and  his  drifting  buddy  who  barely 
made  it  through  high  school  are  differences 
in  degree,  not  kind.  Each  In  his  own  wav  is 
struggling  to  come  to  terms  with  the  fau'ure 
of  society  to  have  prepared  him  better  for 
the  adult  life  it  now  expects  him  to  lead. 
The  symptoms  of  this  failure,  already  ex- 
pressed by  the  distressing  statistics  I  re- 
cited earlier,  are  portrayed  by  unhappy  pre- 
mature marriages  or  excessive  drinking  or 
pursuit  of  crime.  This  Is  a  message  we  can- 
not  afford  to  miss.  This  is  not  simply  a  school 
problem;  this  is  not  a  problem  of  better  law 
enforcement;  this  Is  not  a  problem  of  stricter 
laws  to  prevent  illegitimate  pregnancies  or 
teen-age  marriages;  this  is  not  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  crying  alarm  or  singling  out 
some  group  for  blame. 

It  is  a  problem  for  which  all  of  us.  all  of 
us  adults,  are  to  blame.  But  our  response 
to  the  problems  of  our  adolescents  cannot 
stop  with  the  expression  of  a  bit  of  guilt 
lollowed  by  some  reassuring  pabium.  In  fact. 
!t  must  proceed  to  a  new  and  more  honest 
look  at  the  adolescent  and  his  relationship 
to  the  world  around  him.  We  must  set  aside 
this  moralistic,  holier-than-thou  attitude  of 
complacent  superiority  that  we  adults  so 
often  assume  in  front  of  our  youngsters,  and 
be  willing  instead  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
what  it  is  the  adolescent  needs  for  his  tasks 
of  growth  as  he  moves  from  childhood  to 
adulthood,  and  what  it  is  that  we  as  the 
guardians  of  society  are  or  are  not  providing 
to  him  to  make  that  possible.  I  think  we 
need  to  take  a  harder  look  at  the  extent  to 
which  our  society  has  denied  the  adolescent 
the  room  he  needs  to  experiment,  to  par- 
ticipate, to  engage,  and  to  Involve  himself 
in  the  fabric  of  real  living.  We  need  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  enable  oiu-  youth  to  par- 
ticipate legitimately  in  the  social  issues  of 
our  time,  struggle  with  the  re.'il  problems 
of  racial  prejudice,  social  and  economic  dep- 
rivation, self-government,  the  development 
of  conceptions  of  service  to  others.  It  means 
a  recognition  by  us  of  our  failure  to  give 
adolescents  a  chance  to  participate  in  mean- 
ingful, active,  and  effective  ways  in  the  social 
processes  of  our  communities 

We  deprive  him  of  these  opportunities  at 
the  very  moment  In  his  development  when 
he  needs  the  challenge  of  real  situations  and 
real  problems  to  test  hiniself  against,  to  de- 
fine his  capabilities  and  his  Interests  and  to 
find  out  what  he  can  do  and  who  he  is  and 
what  he  is  made  of.  We  have  sidelined  him 
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from  the  engagement  with  the  vital  con- 
cerns of  our  society  at  a  time  when  he  is 
moUvated  more  powerfully  by  Idealism  and 
a  sense  of  Justice  than  he  ever  will  be  again. 
The  adolescent  Is  task  oriented,  he  Is  eager, 
he  has  enormous  energy  and  a  willingness  to 
Invest  this  In  useful  and  meaningful  actlv- 
mes_but  only  If  he  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  permission  to  do  so  If  we  fall,  as  I  think 
we  have  failed,  to  provide  these  opportunities 
and  permissions,  we  deprive  an  enormous 
proportion  of  our  youth  from  engagement  in 
the  social  and  community  activities  which 
win  give  him  the  laboratory  of  learning  he 
needs,  and  we  deprive  the  community  of  the 
enormous  contribution  of  vigor,  spirit,  en- 
ergy, enthusiasm  and  capacity  for  change 
that  could  literally  remake  society. 

What  makes  this  failure  of  adult  society 
so  ironic  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
evidences  of  acute  and  immediate  need  in 
our  communities  for  service,  for  assistance, 
for  support,  for  rehabillUtlon.  To  see  these 
needs  on  the  one  hand  .^nd  the  terrible  waste 
in  our  eager,  energetic  but  unlnvolved  youth 
Is  a  tragedy  of  enormous  proportions.  The 
barest  hint  of  what  alchemy  of  change  Is 
possible  when  these  psychologically  needful 
yourh  are  engaged  in  the  tasks  of  community 
iivmg  are  evident  in  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VI6TA.  It  was  impressive  to  note 
that  perhaps  the  most  single  effective  method 
for  controlling  the  rioters  in  this  summer 
past  in  Florida,  where  it  was  first  tried  and 
and  belatedly  in  Newark,  was  the  use  of 
adolescents  in  the  responsible  role  of  roving 
carriers  of  the  word,  quieting  the  restless  and 
resentful  citizens  and  undoubtedly  forestall- 
ing further  riots  No  one  has  yet  recorded 
what  this  experience  must  have  done  for  the 
youth  involved,  but  there  is  no  question 
about  the  value  to  the  community  of  their 
unique  participation. 

There  are  surely  ways  in  which  a  marriage 
of  these  socio-psychological  needs  of  our 
adolescents  and  the  human  needs  of  otir 
communities  can  be  made,  with  inestimable 
profit  for  both.  Perhaps  this  process  can  be 
begun  by  the  manv  voluntary  service  orga- 
nizations devoted  to  youth.  I  would  hope  so, 
but  I  am  aware  that  this  cannot  occur  with- 
out a  simultaneous  look— «  hard  look— at 
the  artificiality  and  Irrelevance,  the  busy 
work  and  triviality  that  all  too  many  of  our 
youth  organizations  put  forth  under  the 
rubric  of  "character  building."  To  be  sure, 
some  learning  does  take  place,  even  from 
the  fun-type  avocational  pursuits  that  most 
middle  class  oriented  youth  organizations  put 
before  their  constituents.  But  too  often,  this 
learning  Is  limited  to  promoUng  such  selfish 
concerns  as  one's  own  advancement,  indul- 
gence or  gratiflcatlcn. 

Confrontation  with  the  vastly  greater 
needs  of  the  segregated.  Ignored,  deprived 
kids  is  rare.  Engagement  of  our  middle  class 
youth  Is  acttially  working  with  these  less 
fortunate  kids— the  ones  our  youth  organiza- 
tions practically  never  reach— is  even  rarer, 
for  It  seems  that  it  is  the  pattern  of  all 
too  many  youth  groups  to  rest  in  the  com- 
fortable complacence  of  promoting  good, 
solid,  middle  class  values  of  achievement, 
progress,  education,  competition,  and  the 
like,  and  to  Ignore  or  silently  avoid  con- 
frontation with,  let  alone  engagement  with, 
some  of  the  critical  concerns  of  our  current 
society- racial  and  social  Justice,  poverty, 
deprivation,  delinquency,  and  the  absence  of 
individual  dignity  for  so  many. 

Yet  it  la  the  work  in  these  areas  where  the 
needs  are  so  great  that  our  hungry.  Identity- 
searching  adolescents  can  stand  to  give  so 
much  and  learn  so  much.  By  grappling  with 
these  r«al  problems,  engaged  with  real  situa- 
tions, they  develop  a  truer  sense  of  values 
than  can  ever  occur  from  simply  sitting 
passively  and  being  told.  They  learn  what 
so  many  of  us  have  yet  to  learn  well:  the 
satisfactions    and    usefulness    of    service    to 


others  to  produce  a  greater  sense  of  com- 
munity between  both. 

It's  my  hope  that  youth  organizations  can 
rise  to  this  tremendous  challenge,  and  offer 
some  of  the  opportunities  that  both  our 
adolescents  and  our  community  so  badly 
need.  I  wish  I  knew  of  all  the  ways  in  which 
these  glaring  needs  of  adolescent  youth  for 
real  participation  could  be  met  and  Joined 
together  with  the  enormous  needs  of  our 
communities  and  our  society.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  ways,  and  to  the  task  of  defining 
them,  developing  them,  promoting  them,  and 
expanding  them,  we  must  all  devote  our  ener- 
gies. 

But  even  this  task,  vital  as  it  is,  cannot 
begin  until  we  have  first  begun  to  recognize 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  disenfranchised 
our  adolescent  youth  from  the  social  proc- 
esses which  engage  so  much  attention  of  the 
rest  of  us.  Without  a  doubt,  voluntary  orga- 
nizations dedicated  to  youth  have  a  crucial 
and  significant  role  to  play,  so  that  our 
adolescents  may  again  become  a  part  of  the 
main  stream  that  flows  on  to  adult  maturity. 
This  is  a  task  well  worth  all  the  attention 
we  can  possibly  find  to  give  to  It. 


DANGEROUS  LENGTHS 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  FMr.  Gardner]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  article  from 
the  October  2,  1967,  copy  of  Barron's 
so  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues ; 
Danceeous  Lengths:    The  Pedeeal  Crxtsade 

Against    Sswokinc    Has    Gone    Too    Far 

"Outdoor  activity  of  an  athletic  nature,  en- 
gaged in  by  youthful,  fit  and  personable 
appearing  models,  serves  as  a  positive  back- 
drop to  many  cigarette  advertisements.  This 
activity  also  suggests  that  the  smoking  de- 
picted In  the  foreground,  if  not  conducive  to 
rouslngly  good  health,  is  certainly  not  incom- 
patible with  It,  The  most  prevalent  outdoor 
activity  in  current  clgaret  advertising  is  sail- 
boating  (Tareyton.  Pall  Mall,  Parliament 
and  Viceroy  filters) .  To  a  lesser  extent,  fish- 
ing (Viceroy  filters  and  Camel  menthols), 
tennis  (Chesterfield  filters),  hunting  (Camel 
filters),  golf  and  outdoor  cooking  (Viceroy 
filters) .  and  bowling  and  'sandbathlng'  (Win- 
ston filters)  are  all  'In.'  .  .  . 

"Some  clgaret  advertising  transcends  mere 
image  association  and  projects  Its  own  sepa- 
rate and  unique  world.  Examples  include 
•Salem  Country,'  a  land  in  which  romantic 
couples  romp  and  preen  through  shifting, 
sylvan  settings;  the  'Night  People,'  whose 
post  evening  encounters  can  lead  to  smoking 
Parliament  filters;  and  'Marlboro  Country,' 
where  there  dally  unfolds  the  simple  male 
heroic  virtues  of  the  'Old  West.'  Worry  over 
health  has  been  banished  from  these 
Shangrl-las," 

While  Barron's  tends  to  disapprove  of 
bureaucracy  and  all  its  works,  the  foregoing 
passages,  taken  from  a  recent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Report  to  Congress,  unmis- 
takably smack  of  talent.  If  the  authors  ever 
decide  to  seek  gainful  employment,  we  urge 
them  to  try  Madison  Avenue.  Meanwhile, 
however,  they  and  their  fellow  officials  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  National  Interagency  Council  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health,  along  with  kindred  souls  on 
Capitol  Hill,  are  still  doing  business  at  the 
same  old  doctrinaire  stand,  Senator  Robert 


F.  Kennedy  (D.,  N.Y.i  is  pushing  a  bill  to 
tax  cigarets  according  to  their  tar  and  nico- 
tine content.  The  FCC  has  Just  reaffirmed  a 
ruling  which  holds  that  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  blandishments  clt«d  above, 
television  broadcasters  must  give  the  foes 
of  smoking  air  time  free  of  charge  if  not  ex- 
actly equal.  FTC,  in  turn,  relentlessly  presses 
a  campaign  to  force  the  Industry  to  warn 
Its  customers:  "Clgaret  smoking  Is  danger- 
ous to  health  and  may  cause  death  from 
cancer  and  other  diseases."  Someday  it  aims 
to  ban  all  clgaret  adveristlng. 

What  began  a  few  years  ago  as  a  seem- 
ingly well-intentioned,  if  disturbing,  effort 
to  brainwash  the  citizenry  into  kicking  the 
habit  thus  has  splraled  into  a  crusade  as 
menacing  and  ugly  as  Prohibition.  At  tlie 
time  (Barron's,  January  18.  1965),  regarding 
the  gross  exaggerations  of  Emerson  Foote, 
who  headed  the  movement,  we  accused  the 
Public  Heiilth  Service  of  "placing  the  stri- 
dent claims  of  the  pitchman  ahead  of  the 
unobtrusive  quest  for  truth."  Nothing  that 
PHS  has  said  or  done  since  has  changed 
our  view.  On  the  contrary,  the  anti-smoking 
forces,  putting  their  worst  foot  forward, 
lately  have  sought  to  escalate  from  persua- 
sion to  coercion.  As  inveterate  non-smokers, 
we  freely  concede  that  cigarets  do  one  no 
good  As  to  the  body,  politic,  however,  the 
unchecked  arrogance  of  bureaucracy  is  In- 
variably fatal.  When  the  choice  lies  between 
living  dangerously  or  toeing  the  party  line, 
we  (like  most  Americans,  evidently)  would 
rather  fight  than  switch. 

Since  publication  In  1964  of  "Smoking  and 
Health,"  which,  through  a  kind  of  guilt  by 
statistical  association,  condemned  the  use  of 
cigarets  (but  not  cigars  or  pipes i ,  officialdom 
has  done  its  best  to  pick  a  fight.  Armed  with 
such  dubious  "proof,"  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  promptly  sought  to  foist  its  own 
uncompromising  slogans  on  the  industry,  a 
move  which  led  a  more  tolerant  Congress,  to 
pass  the  Federal  Clgaret  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act.  The  law,  which  allowed  manu- 
facturers to  put  a  milder  warning  on  each 
pack  of  cigarets,  has  merely  goaded  the  iinti- 
smoklng  zealots  to  greater  lengths.  Thus. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  who  yields  U)  no 
man  In  his  hot  pursuit  of  demagoguery.  has 
Introduced  a  bill  that  would  tax  cigarets  on 
the  basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content, 
as  measured  by  the  PTC  In  a  laboratory 
newly  equipped  with  a  federal  smoking  ma- 
chine The  FCC  has  gone  much  further.  Last 
June,  upon  a  complaint  by  a  crusading 
young  lawyer  (strange  how  the  breed  has 
multiplied  of  latei,  the  agency  abruptly  de- 
cided that  the  so-called  fairness  doctrine 
applied  not  only  to  the  public  debate  of 
controversial  Issues  but  also  to  advertising 
Specifically,  it  decreed  that  clgaret  foes  were 
entitled  to  free  air  time  to  criticize  Winstons 
grammar,  burn  their  Lark  packs  and  other- 
wise lose  their  Kool.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
agency  unanimously  reaffirmed  Its  ruling. 

"Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  when 
first  we  practice  to  deceive"  From  the  outset 
as  a  few  bold  scientific  spirits  insisted, 
"Smoking  and  Health"  failed  to  prove  that 
cigarets  cause  lung  cancer  or  any  other  of 
the  many  Ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  its  findings  have  grown 
Increasingly  suspect.  Last  year  Barron's  cited 
the  critique  of  Professor  K.  A.  Browiilee  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  faulted  the 
Surgeon-General's  Report  for  inadequate  and 
possibly  biased  sampling  methods,  as  well  as 
for  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  conflicting 
views.  This  year  the  medicine  men  have 
undercut  their  own  dogma.  For.  contrary  te 
their  previous  findings,  which  exonerited 
nicotine  as  a  health  hazard,  the  witch  c.oc- 
tors,  in  a  remarkable  If  little-noted  change  of 
mind,  are  now  pointing  the  finger  of  suapl- 
clon  at  It.  Meanwhile,  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, which  never  gave  the  anti-smoking 
campaign  its  seal  of  approval,  quietly  con- 
tinues to  support  the  price  of  the  filthy  we«d 
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with  taxpayers'  money,  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners,  who  presumably  neither  know 
better  nor  care,  to  extol  the  virtues  of  U.S. 
tobacco. 

Prom  a  dubious  premise,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  proceeded 
grandly  to  an  absurd  conclusion.  Since  the 
licensee  "is  presenting  commercials  urging 
the  consumption  of  a  product  whose  normal 
use  has  been  found  by  the  government  to 
represent  a  serious  potential  hazard  to  pub- 
lic health,"  the  public  Interest  requires  him 
"to  devote  a  significant  amount  of  time  to 
informing  his  listeners  of  the  other  side  of 
the  matter — that  however  enjoyable  smok- 
ing may  be,  it  represents  a  habit  which  may 
cause  or  contribute  to  the  death  of  the 
user."  In  so  ruling  the  FCC  denied  that  it 
was  setting  a  dangerous  precedent.  However, 
Commissioner  Loevlngei.  the  only  member 
with  any  qualms  whatever,  offered  effective 
rebuttal.  "No  matter  what  the  Commission 
now  says  about  the  distinction  between  clga- 
ret advertl.-jlng  and  other  types,  It  is  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine applies  to  commercial  advertising,  as 
distinguished  from  paid  political  broadcast- 
ing The  Commission  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  n  rational  basis  for  holding  that  ciga- 
rets differ  from  all  other  hazards  to  life  and 
health." 

The  agency  also  doubtless  will  have  trou- 
ble defending  its  stand  in  the  courts  ito 
which  the  broadcasting  industry  has  ap- 
pe.iled ) ,  On  this  score  Mr.  Loevlnger  again 
gives  eloquent  testimony.  "Because  the  re- 
sult seems  to  me  to  be  socially  and  morally 
rieht,"  he  averred,  he  was  willing — albeit  with 
"great  doubt  and  reluctance" — to  go  along 
with  the  rest.  However,  he  added  signlfl- 
cantly,  "I  have  doubts  that  the  action  is  pro- 
cedurally and  substantively  consistent  with 
controlling  legal  rules,  I  am  reluctant  be- 
cause of  concern  that  this  action  may  rep- 
resent a  subjugation  of  Judgment  to  senti- 
ment." Mr  Loevlnger  may  have  his  qualms, 
but  for  him,  as  well  as  for  his  colleagues, 
the  end  plainly  justifies  the  means. 

This  Is  the  classic  rationale  of  tyranny,  the 
Derennlal  cry  of  the  mob.  The  public  Inter- 
est, as  we  have  said  before,  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  from  the  venial  to  the  deadly. 
Smoking  may  be  a  minor  Issue,  but  contempt 
for  due  process  of  law  locms  lar^-^  Clgaret 
advertising,  however  disagreeable,  consti- 
tutes an  exercise  in  freedom  oi  speech.  Big 
Brother  doesn't  take  over  all  at  once,  he 
closes  in  step  by  step.  Here's  a  chance  to 
draw  the  line. 


present.  I  was  pleased  that  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  substan- 
tial majority. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  WydlerI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  October  11,  1967.  on  rollcall 
307.  I  did  not  vote.  This  bill  raised  the 
pay  rates  of  postal  and  o'.her  Federal 
employees.  Unfortunately,  I  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Governor  of  Ne'>v  York  State 
to  participate  in  an  important  oceano- 
graphic  conference  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  that  day.  This  commitment  was 
of  many  months'  standing.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  return  to  Washington  In 
time  to  vote  on  the  bill  but.  unfortu- 
nately, the  final  vote  came  much  earlier 
than  was  expected.  I,  of  course,  sup- 
ported the  pay  raise  for  postal  and  Fed- 
eral employees  and  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill  had  I  been  able  to  be 


RICE     COUNCIL     ADVERTISING     IS 
UNFAIR  TO  POTATO  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  KleppeI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  a  national  advertis- 
ing campaign  by  the  Rice  Council  of 
America  which,  it  seems  to  me.  is  unfair 
to  the  potato  industry  and  both  decep- 
tive and  misleading  from  the  consumer 
point  of  view. 

Although  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  rice  actually  con- 
tains more  calories  than  potatoes,  on  a 
gram-for-gram  basis,  the  main  thrust  of 
the  Rice  Council's  advertising  is  that 
rice  makes  you  slim,  while  potatoes  make 
you  fat.  With  potato  producers  receiving 
only  67  percent  of  parity — two-thirds  of 
a  fair  price — for  their  crop,  an  advertis- 
ing campaign  designed  to  scare  consum- 
ers away  from  potatoes  could  have 
further  adverse  price  effects. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  my  letter  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  October  17, 1967. 
Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commissicn,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  invit*  vour  atten- 
tion to  the  attached  brochure  illustrating 
five  advertisements  running  on  a  monthly 
basis  In  Life  magazine  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Rice  Council  of  America.  3917 
Richmond  Avenue.  Houston,  Texas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  advertising  is  both 
unfair  and  deceptive— unfair  to  the  potato 
growers  of  America  and  deceptive  Insofar  as 
the  consumer  is  concerned. 

As  evidence,  consider  the  July  advertise- 
ment which  displays  what  must  be  a  cull 
potato,  with  the  label  "Ugh!"  The  message 
continues:  "Just  think.  You  never  have  to 
peel  rice.  All  you  need  to  make  rice  is  hot 
water.  Hot  dlgityl  Bury  it  in  butter.  Or 
add  gobs  of  gravy!  Rice  fills  you  the  long 
way  .  .  not  the  round  way.  Come  on  now — 
swear  off  mashing,  beating,  peeling,  whip- 
ping. Rice  is  the  reckless  one!" 

Perhaps  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  Rice  Council's  advertising  copy- 
writer is  the  reckless  one. 

The  unpeeled  potato  may  not  be  the  most 
boiutllul  vegetable  in  the  world,  but  It  com- 
piro^  favorably  with  a  handful  of  rough  rice. 
Forgetting  aesthetics,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  thrust  of  the  Rice  Council's  ad- 
vertising Is  that  rice  makes  you  slim  and 
potatoes  make  you  fat:  'Rice  fills  you  the 
long  way  .  .  not  the  round  way."  The 
Council's  September  advertising  asks,  in  box- 
car type,  "did  ycu  ever  see  a  fat  Chinese'"— 
this  over  a  picture  of  a  porterhouse  steak 
with  a  pile  of  butter-laden  rice  alongside. 

Although  an  obese  Chinese  may  be  a  rarity 
in  food -short  Red  China  today.  In  happier 
times  this  was  not  true.  No  one  ever  con- 
fused Charlie  Chan  with  The  Thin  Man. 

If  the  Rice  Council's  advertising  copy- 
ttTiter  believes  that  "gobs  of  gravy"  on  rice 
is  less  fattening  than  on  potatoes,  let  him 
consult  his  calory  counter  or.  better  yet.  his 


family  physician.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a 
publication,  "Nutritive  Value  of  Foods",  which 
reports  that  a  baked  potato  weighing  99 
grams  contains  90  calories,  while  a  cup  of 
cooked  rice  weighing  168  grams  has  185  cal- 
ories, while  a  cup  of  cooked  rice  weighing 
168  grams  has  185  calories.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  little  less  than  one  calorie  per 
gram  in  potatoes  and  a  little  more  than  one 
calorie  per  gram  In  rice.  The  report  says 
both  potatoes  and  rice  contain  only  a  trace" 
of  fat. 

Obviously  the  calorie  count  In  butter  or 
gobs  of  gravy"  remains  constant,  whether 
applied  to  rice  or  potatoes. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Rice 
Council's  advertising  campaign  is  unfair  to 
the  potato  industry,  and  ijoth  deceptive  and 
misleading  from  the  consumer  point  of  view. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Martin  Kaspersou.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Red  River  Potato  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, I  enclose  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  L.  O.  Tledt.  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Rice  Council  in  Houston, 
inviting  his  attention  to  Mr.  Kasperson's 
complaint.  In  his  reply  to  me.  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  Mr.  Tledt  said,  in  part: 

The  industry's  Intent  is  to  call  attention 
to  rice  In  a  light,  humorous  manner  In  a 
campaign  not  unlike  the  widely-recognized 
Avis-Hertz  efforts." 

I  believe  this  is  a  rather  poor  parallel.  It 
wouldn't  really  be  very  humorous  If  Avis 
advertised  that  Hertz  vehicles  were  unsafe, 
which  is  approximately  what  the  Rice  Coun- 
cil seems  to  be  saying  about  potatoes  to  a 
cholesterol-conscious,  diet-minded  public. 

The  potato  Industry  Is  a  highly  Important 
segment  of  American  agriculture.  Potatoes 
are  a  major  cash  crop  for  many  North  Da- 
kota farmers.  North  Dakota,  with  an  aver- 
age anntial  output  of  14  million  hundred- 
weight, ranks  third  in  the  nation  in  potato 
production.  According  to  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  potatoes  on  September 
15,  1967  was  SI. 90  per  hundredweight  as  com- 
pared "With  $2.07  a  year  earlier.  This  repre- 
sents only  67  percent  of  parity,  or  two-thirds 
of  what  Is  considered  a  fair  price. 

"With  this  depressed  price,  about  the  last 
thing  potato  growers  need  now  is  a  national 
advertising  campaign  designed  to  scare  con- 
sumers away  from  this  highly  palatable,  nu- 
tritious food. 

Potato  growers  are  most  sensitive  about 
another  point  Involved  here.  As  Mr.  Kasper- 
son  points  out  in  his  letter  to  me: 

"Although  no  direct  government  subsidy 
monies  are  paid  into  the  Rice  Council  pro- 
motion, it  Is  very  easily  understood  that 
were  it  not  for  their  subsidy  payments  they 
could  not  afford  to  finance  such  an  extensive 
campaign.  Potato  Industry  people  feel 
strongly  about  this,  as  theirs  is  a  nonsub- 
sldlzed  crop,  and  that  indirectly  the  United 
States  Government  is  assisting  the  rice 
growers  In  their  attack  on  the  potato  in- 
dustry." 

According  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
porations report  of  Its  operations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  total  com- 
mitments to  the  rice  program,  including  in- 
ventory losses,  export  subsidies  and  sales 
under  P.  L.  480,  were  $175,862, 7'24.00.  Since 
there  are  only  about  10,000  commercial  rice 
growers  in  the  United  States,  this  means  an 
outlay  of  about  S17.500.00  per  operator  in 
a  single  year. 

I  believe  the  Rice  Council's  current   ad- 
vertising   campaign    should    be    investigated 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Kleppe, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TAX  INCREASE 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McDonald]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  several  month5  we  have  been 
e%'aluating  the  President's  request  for  a 
10-percent  surcharge  on  incomes  to  help 
cut  his  anticipated  $29  billion  deficit  and 
stem  inflation. 

The  administration  has  advanced 
many  arguments,  including  the  threat  of 
greater  inflation.  I  have  considered  these 
arguments  and  simply  am  unable  to  ac- 
cept them.  And  so,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. I  cannot  at  this  time  support  a  tax 
Increase : 

First,  the  administration  says  a  tax 
Increase  is  needed  to  halt  Inflation,  but 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  a  stiious  inflationary  spiral  Is  In 
prospect.  The  administration's  conten- 
tion, incidentally,  is  disputed  by  leading 
congressional  economists  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party. 

Second,  the  administration  admits  it 
is  faced  with  a  $29  billion  deficit,  but 
has  failed  to  make  any  meaningful  re- 
ductions in  nonessential  spending  or 
postpone  new  and  untried  programs  not 
vital  to  the  Nation's  welfare. 

Third,  a  tax  increase  would  be  frozen 
into  law  for  2  years  and  could  aggravate 
an  unforeseeable  recession  in  1968  or 
1969.  Budget  cuts  provide  a  more  flexible 
economic  weapon  because  they  can  be 
put  into  effect  at  once  and  allow  for  a 
more  rapid  reversal  of  policy. 

Fourth,  a  tax  increase  would  be  an  un- 
necessary additional  burden  on  the  pub- 
lic and  especially  on  those  citizens  with 
fixed  incomes. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  EDITO- 
RLAL  SCORES  PHONY  ECONOMY 
TALK  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1967,  editor  Jack  W.  Gore 
expressed  the  views  of  a  great  many 
Americans  today  with  respect  to  H.R. 
7977,  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal 
Salary  Act.  which  passed  the  House  on 
October  11.  As  I  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  recommittal  motion  which  failed 
by  only  12  votes,  I  feel  compelled  to 
make  this  fine  editorial  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  therefore  Insert 
this  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
House  Economy  Advocates  Lack  Outs  To 
Stand  tJp  When  Chips  Are  Down 

This  past  Wednesday,  some  211  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  provided  an- 
other graphic  Illustration  of  Just  why  the 
current  economy  talk  In  Congress  can  be 
given  the  tag  of  "all  wind  and  no  rain." 

tJp  before  the  House  members  was  a  bill 


designed  to  boost  postal  rates  by  some  $890 
million.  As  originally  drafted,  the  bUl  was 
aimed  at  using  the  proceeds  of  the  postal 
rate  hike  to  finance  a  4.5  per  cent  pay  In- 
crease for  715.000  postal  workers. 

But  that  was  before  the  House  spenders 
swung  Into  action.  By  the  time  they  got 
through  amending  what  had  been  a  limited 
pay  hike  bill.  It  had  been  converted  Into  a 
giant  catchaU  measure  aimed  at  providing 
over  1,200,000  government  employes  with  pay 
raises  aggregating  $2.6  billion. 

Just  about  everybody  In  government  serv- 
ice Is  Included  In  this  deal  except  2,800  em- 
ployes of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  war  on  poverty  agency,  which  few  in  Con- 
gress seem  to  think  much  of  these  days. 

The  spend-happy  Congressmen  didn't  even 
exclude  themselves  in  passing  out  the  pay 
raises.  Stuck  into  the  bill  was  a  nifty  little 
clause  which  will  virtually  guarantee  a  pay 
raise  for  Congressmen  every  four  years  with- 
out them  even  having  to  initiate  the  deal. 

Under  this  clause  the  President,  with  ad- 
vice from  a  citizens  commission,  will  recom- 
mend at  four  year  Intervals  salary  scales  for 
himself,  the  Congress  and  for  the  Judicial 
branch.  Unless  either  House  disapproves  the 
recommendations  within  30  days  after  they 
are  made,  the  new  scales  will  automatically 
go  Into  effect. 

Under  this  clever  little  arrangement  Con- 
gressmen will  be  spared  the  political  embar- 
rassment of  hiking  their  own  salaries.  All 
they  have  to  do  la  keep  their  mouths  shut 
and  more  gravy  will  almost  automatically  be 
poured  over  their  steak. 

If  one  wonders  why  the  lower  House  used 
a  bill  designed  to  hike  postal  rates  and  pos- 
tal workers'  salaries  as  the  medium  through 
which  to  give  all  government  white  collar 
workers  not  one  but  three  separate  pay  raises 
between  October  first  of  this  year  and  April 
1  of  1969.  the  answer  to  that  isn't  hard  to 
come  by. 

This  was  the  spenders'  way  of  trying  to 
avert  a  presidential  veto.  President  Johnson 
supposedly  favors  the  idea  of  hiking  postal 
rates  which  will  continue  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  people  pay  more  for  Increasingly 
poorer  mall  service,  but  he  reportedly  doesn't 
favor  hiking  the  salaries  of  government  work- 
ers anywhere  near  as  much  as  this  bill  con- 
templates. 

Thus,  the  House  spenders  sought  to  put 
Mr.  Johnson  on  the  spot  by  tying  something 
he  doesn't  like,  to  something  he  does  like. 

And  where  were  all  the  economy  advocates 
while  this  fantastic  •2.6  billion  dish  of 
gravy  was  being  ladled  out? 

They  were  on  hand  and  some  of  them.  In- 
cluding Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Rep. 
Gerald  Ford,  the  Republican  House  leai'er, 
and  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa,  a  long-tliiie 
economy  advocate,  strongly  urged  that  the 
bill  be  sent  back  to  conamlttee  to  chop 
down  the  size  of  the  pay  boosts  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  semiautomatic  salary  hikes  for  Con- 
gressmen. 

But  In  the  showdown  vote,  the  economy 
advocates  lost  out  by  a  211-199  tally.  So 
now  the  bill  goes  over  to  the  Senate  which, 
unfortunately  enough,  almost  Invariably  In- 
creases rather  than  chops  spending  measures 
approved  by  the  lower  House. 

This  bill  obviously  makes  a  Joke  out  of 
any  Congressional  claim  that  the  lawmakers 
are  the  ones  who  want  economy  In  govern- 
ment while  It  la  the  Johnson  administration 
which  wants  to  spend,  spend  and  spend 
some  more. 

What  kind  of  economy  Is  It,  we  might 
ask,  to  pass  a  bill  which  Increases  govern- 
ment revenue  only  *890  million  while  Increas- 
ing government  expenditures  by  82.6  billion? 
This  Is  fiscal  Irresponsibility  of  the  rankest 
sort,  yet  this  didn't  seem  to  bother  the  211 
members  of  the  House  who  put  their  stamp 
of  approval  on  this  gravy  train  measure  this 
past  Wednesday. 


Under  the  circumstances  It  Is  no  wonder 
the  federal  government  Is  head  over  heels 
In  debt,  and  It  Is  no  wonder  that  no  matter 
how  much  our  people  cough  up  In  taxes  each 
year  It  Isn't  enough. 

The  sad  truth  Is  tliat  we  have  a  Congress 
lull  of  hypocrites  who  love  to  strike  a  public 
posture  for  economy  In  government  but  who, 
when  the  chips  are  down,  don't  have  the 
guts  to  say  enough  Is  enough. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  S 
FISCAL  POLICY— IS  THIS  ANY 
WAY  TO  RUN  A  BUSINESS? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  discussion  of  late  has  centered 
around  the  President's  recent  request  for 
a  10-percent  surcharge  on  income  taxes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  is 
tantamount  to  asking  Congress  to  raise 
taxes  so  the  administration  can  spend 
more  money.  This  call  for  higher  taxes 
has  undoubtedly  caused  dire  confu.^ion 
in  the  Congress  and,  understandably, 
throughout  the  Nation  as  well. 

According  to  the  administration, 
higher  taxes  are  necessary  because  of 
the  growing  demands  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam plus  the  admittedly  high  costs  of 
maintaining  the  multitude  of  Federal 
programs  characteristic  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. But  for  most  of  us  the  big  ques- 
tion still  remains  unanswered:  Is  a  tax 
hike  really  necessary? 

Many  years  ago  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall made  the  observation  that  the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
This  leads  us  to  the  crucial  question 
which  the  Congress  must  resolve.  How- 
much  will,  or  can,  the  American  people 
pay  in  taxes  before  they  rise  in  rebellion 
against  the  wasteful  and  continual 
spending  by  their  own  administration? 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the.se  same 
people  are  making  more  demands  today 
than  have  been  made  in  the  hlston-  of 
our  country.  The  trend  in  recent  years 
has  clearly  been  toward  social  reform 
and  increased  subsidies,  all  of  which  lead 
to  p  greater  expansion  of  bureaucracy 
and  governmental  control. 

Let  us  look  at  what  this  expansion  has 
caused  in  the  way  of  taxes.  In  36  States— 
my  own  State  of  Florida  not  included— 
there  a;e  fixed-incomj  taxes.  Over  2.000 
cities,  counties,  or  other  local  govern- 
ments have  separate  income  taxes.  Real 
estate  taxes,  as  well  as  personal  property 
and  intangible  taxes,  exist  in  all  50  States 
at  the  city,  county,  or  State  level.  General 
sales  taxes  exist  in  42  States,  not  to  men- 
tion State  inheritance  taxes,  beer,  wine, 
and  cigarette  taxes:  gasoline,  new  car, 
and  tire  taxes.  In  addition,  we  find  taxes 
on  city  Income  occupation  licenses,  .stock 
transfers,  mortgages,  real  estate  convey- 
ances, and  even  taxes  for  recording  deeds 
of  conveyance.  People  pay  indirect  taxes 
by  way  of  auto  tag,s,  boat  registrations, 
.sewer  and  water  charges,  hunting  f'^es. 
wedding  fees:  and  there  are  often  Fed- 
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e:'al.  State,  or  local  taxes  for  using  public 
facilities  sucli  as  parks  and  other  recrea- 
t  onal  areas. 

Only  when  we  are  fully  aware  of  these 
niimerous  taxes  required  by  the  county 
and  State  can  we  truly  see  the  enormity 
of  the  additional  tax  burden  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  asking  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  bear.  To  put  it  in  perspec- 
tive, the  country  is  slowly  being  taxed  to 
death.  Higher  taxes  and  inflation  con- 
tinue to  negate  salarj-  Increases  and  dras- 
tically reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  on  fixed  incomes,  such  as  social 
security  recipients.  The  greatest  peril 
that  the  American  people  face  today  is 
the  prospect  of  double  taxation  while 
trying  to  cope  with  the  realities  of  infla- 
tion caused  by  excessive  Government 
spending.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
American  public  is  fully  cognizant  that 
the  time  has  come  when  they  should  ask 
Congress  and  the  administration  whether 
such  programs  are  really  and  truly 
nece5,sarj'. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am  about  the  course  our  ship 
of  state  is  'aking  today.  For  instance,  we 
should  be  somewhat  alarmed  when  we  get 
statements  from  the  executive  branch 
such  as  we  received  when  the  President 
wanted  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
limit  last  spring.  At  that  time  the  public 
was  told  by  the  administration  that  un- 
less the  debt  ceiling  was  raised,  those  on 
social  security  would  not  receive  their 
benefits.  Just  recently  we  had  another 
announcement  from  the  administration 
in  the  form  of  a  statement  from  Sec- 
retary Fowler  that  if  Congress  does  not 
give  the  President  a  tax  increase,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be 
required  to  assume  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  the  inflation  which  is  sure  to 
follow. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — there  will 
be  further  inflation  whether  the  Presi- 
dent gets  his  tax  increase  or  not.  And 
the  direct  fault  for  such  Inflation  lies 
directly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  erroneously  assumed  that  he 
could  be  all  things  to  all  people  at  all 
times,  without  destroying  the  economy 
and,  indeed,  the  very  foundation  of  this 
country. 

I  am  convinced  that  far  too  much  of 
our  Government  spending  Is  simply  non- 
essential at  this  time.  Programs  should 
be  postaoned  until  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
over  and  our  flnances  are  in  better  shape. 
Cuts  can  be  made,  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  public  should  accept  these  cuts. 
This  would  apply  to  public  works  and 
other  popular  civil  projects,  as  well  as 
nonessential  foreign  aid  expenditures 
which  have  become  more  of  a  habit  than 
a  sensible  requirement  of  security. 

In  short.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  truly  made  a  case  for 
Its  tax  increase  proposal.  In  fact,  I  have 
joined  with  my  colleagues  in  suggesting 
that  the  President  submit  new  and  ac- 
curate figures  to  Congress  to  indicate 
just  how  much  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  before  we  are  asked  to  vote 
for  a  tax  hike. 

There  may  well  be  times  when  tax  hikes 
are  needed  to  forestall  inflation.  But  even 
with  a  tax  hike  today,  the  President  will 
have  a  deficit  of  $17  to  $19  billion,  and 


the  country  will  have  to  borrow  money  to 
keep  our  Government  operating. 

I  ask.  Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  busi- 
ness'' And  Govei-nment  is  our  business. 
We  are  entitled  to  have  the  answers. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  written  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  asking  that  immediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  a  complaint  filed  by  the 
National  Potato  Council  against  the 
magazine  advertising  campaign  being 
conducted  by  the  Rice  Council  for  Mar- 
keting Development,  Houston.  Tex. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  largest 
potato-producing  State  in  the  Nation,  I 
have  also  written  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  asking  whether,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Federal  funds  are  paying  for 
part  of  this  campaign. 

My  letter  to  the  FTC  states: 

If  the  current  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Rice  Council  for  Marketing  Development  is 
not.  In  actuality.  Illegal  It  Is,  at  least,  In  ex- 
cedlngly  poor  taste  In  that  It  attempts  to 
build  one  product  by  tearing  down  another. 

In  calling  attention  to  a  proposed  ad 
which  states  in  part,  "The  Idaho  has  got 
to  go,"  I  noted : 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  magazine 
publication  of  the  ad  ha.s  been  stopped.  But 
It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  the  Rice 
Council  has  been  distributing  a  folder  which 
plays  on  the  same  sentence.  And,  Inasmuch 
as  the  word  "Idaho"  Is  copyrighted  as  per- 
t.'iinlng  to  Idaho  potatoes,  would  this  not 
make  the  Rice  Council  subject  to  legal — and 
possibly  punitive — action? 

My  letter  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture obscn'ed  that  rice  is  among  the 
most  heavily  subsidized  of  all  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  certainly  Is  not 
the  case  with  potatoes.  It  said: 

I  realize  that  the  federal  government, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  not  directly  subsidize  an  advertising 
program  such  as  the  one  being  conducted  by 
the  Rice  Council.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  rice  Industry  Is  so  heavily  subsidized 
can  It  not  be  assumed  that  some  of  the  sub- 
sidy money  is  being  forwarded  to  the  Rice 
Council  for  this  campaign — particularly  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  money  probably 
would  not  have  been  available  had  it  not 
been  for  the  subsidies' 


VIEWS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  MONE- 
TARY AGREEMENT— AFTER  RIO 
MEETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent conclusion  of  the  joint  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
climaxed  developments  of  such  great  po- 


tential for  the  future  of  international 
economic  relations  that  an  evaluation  of 
this  progress  seems  to  be  in  order.  The 
United  States  was  one  of  the  originators 
and  strongest  supporters  of  the  move  to- 
w^ard  international  monetary  reform;  it 
thus  would  only  be  appropiiate  that  we 
should,  based  on  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  benefits  which  may  result  from 
the  new  plan,  be  among  the  very  first 
nations  to  ratify  the  resolution  on  this 
issue,  adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  Rio 
conference.  At  this  point  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  note  that  this  historic  de- 
velopment represents  a  great  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  talents  and  umemitting 
efforts  of  our  Treasury  Secretary,  Henry 
H.  Fowler. 

After  nearly  4  years  of  arduous  nego- 
tiations, the  member  nations  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  F\ind  have  agreed 
upon  a  new  system  for  the  creation  of 
international  reserves,  to  facilitate  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  interna- 
tional economic  intercourse.  The  search 
for  such  a  system  resulted  from  an  in- 
creasing concern  that  the  supply  of  in- 
ternational liquidity  might  not  continue 
to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  trade 
and  finance :  gold  production  was  limited 
and  independent  of  the  requirements  of 
the  international  financial  community; 
U.S.  dollars,  the  other  major  component 
of  reserve  assets,  would  become  increas- 
ingly less  available  as  the  United  States 
began  effectively  to  cope  with  its  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  And.  while  a  sup- 
ply of  US.  dollars  would  remain  as  in- 
ternational reserves  so  long  as  our  deficit 
continued,  the  \ery  existence  of  such  a 
long-term  imbalance  in  our  international 
payments  eroded  world  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  hybrid  gold  exchange 
standard. 

Thus,  a  new  system  of  international 
reserve  creation  was  sought,  one  which, 
in  the  words  of  Fund  Director  Pierre- 
Paul  Schweitzer,  would  reflect  "the  prin- 
ciple that  the  international  community 
should  be  able  to  control  reserves,  in- 
stead of  reserves  controlling  the  commu- 
nity." This  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
new  plan,  adopted  at  the  Rio  meeting, 
which  calls  for  the  creation  of  special 
drawing  rights  to  supplement  the  current 
gold-exchange  system  of  International 
liquidity. 

Tiiese  special  drawing  rights,  or  SDR's, 
would  be  allocated  to  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
in  proportion  to  their  present  Fund 
quotas.  For  example,  out  of  each  $1  bil- 
lion of  these  SDR's  created,  the  United 
States  would  receive  an  allocation  of 
about  $250  million  SDR's. 

When  one  nation  was  confronted  with 
a  deficit  in  its  trade  balance  with  an- 
other nation,  these  SDR's  could  be  u.sed 
to  purchase  the  hard  currencies  needed 
to  pay  off  the  deficit.  The  SDR's  would 
thus  be  accorded  acceptability  on  a  par 
with  that  of  gold  and  the  key  currencies 
presently  comprising  our  reserve  assets: 
special  drawing  rights  would  supple- 
ment, rather  than  supplant,  our  current 
system  of  settling  international 
transactions. 

In  response  to  fears  that  the  new  re- 
serves might  be  used  excessively  and  un- 
wisely, there  are  various  safeguards  built 
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Into  the  SDR  system.  First,  new  drawing 
rights  would  be  cre-^ted  only  periodically 
and  in  limited  amounts.  The  participat- 
ing nations  would,  each  time,  be  able  to 
evaluate  the  need  for  reserve  creation, 
and  the  wisdom  of  past  use  of  the  re- 
serves. Furthermore,  the  plan  stipulates 
that  at  the  end  of  each  base  period,  no 
nation  may  have  used  or  acquired  an 
amount  of  special  drawing  rights  in  ex- 
cess of  70  percent  of  its  initial  allocation. 
Should  a  nation  have  exceeded  this  limit, 
it  must  use  traditional  reserve  assets — 
gold  or  foreign  exchange — to  purchase  or 
sell  sufficient  SDR's  to  return  to  the  70- 
percent  Umit.  Moreover,  when  a  base 
period  ends  and  the  time  has  come  to 
vote  on  the  creation  of  further  SDR's, 
each  nation's  use  of  the  drawing  rights 
will  influence  the  weighting  of  its  vote, 
which  will  tend  to  restrain  unwarranted 
use  of  these  assets. 

The  initiation  of  a  system  of  special 
drawing  rights  will  in  several  ways  be 
helpful  to  the  United  States  in  its  inter- 
national transactions.  The  addition  to 
our  supply  of  international  liquidity  will 
obviously  provide  us  with  an  extra  means 
of  settling  our  international  debts.  Fur- 
thei-more.  the  existence  of  a  new  type  of 
reserve  as.-ets  will  help  to  alleviate  the 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  dollar  and  the  drain 
on  our  gold  supply.  As  the  SDR's  come 
into  expanded  use  and  gain  greater  ac- 
ceptability and  respectability  in  the 
world  economic  community,  the  use  of 
and  demand  for  gold  is  likely  to  diminish 
proportiontitely. 

In  the  realm  of  international  relations. 
it  would  be  rare  indeed  for  a  great  in- 
novation. regardle.'«  of  its  potential  bene- 
fits to  all  parties  concemed,  to  encounter 
no  difficulties  in  obtaining  unanimous 
acceptance;  this  new  plan  for  monetary 
reform  is,  unfortunately,  not  one  of  those 
unique  exceptions.  Throughout  the  years 
of  nes'ot;ation  preceding  adoption  of  the 
plans  at  the  Rio  meeting,  one  of  the 
major  stumblinc  blocks  was  the  insist- 
ence of  the  European  Common  Market 
nations— particularly  France — that  set- 
tlement of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  was  a  prerequisite  for  acceptance 
of  a  new  asset-creation  system.  The  EEC 
had  numerous  political  and  economic  ob- 
jections to  the  contmuation  of  the  U.S. 
deficit;  only  by  allocating  the  voting 
rights  in  the  new  drawing  rights  system 
so  that  the  combined  EEC  countries 
could  exercise  veto  power  over  reserve 
creation,  was  the  agreement  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  nations  obtained  on  the  ini- 
tial outline  plan.  'With  this  veto  power, 
the  EEC  felt  that  it  could  exert  pressure 
to  obtain,  among  other  goals,  greater 
efforts  by  the  United  States  to  resolve  its 
payments  deficit. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  the 
Common  Market  countries  reiterated  a 
further  objective,  the  attainment  of 
which  they  suggested  they  might  also 
require  before  ratifying  the  reform  plan. 
The  veto  power  that  they  were  granted 
applies  only  to  the  special  drawing  rights 
system;  they  have  maintained,  however, 
that  they  would  also  like  to  see  changes 
in  the  voting  rights  and  rules  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  with  re- 
spect to  regular  activities.  Currently,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  member  nation 


which  has  sufficient  votes  to  exercise  a 
veto  over  Fund  procedures;  the  EEC 
wants  to  have  the  required  voting  ma- 
jority raised  so  that  their  combined 
votes  would  be  sufficient  to  exercise  veto 
power. 

At  present  it  is  difficult  to  predict  to 
what  extent  the  Common  Market  nations 
will  insist  on  a  change  in  the  regular 
Fund  rules  as  a  precondition  for  ratifi- 
cation of  the  new  system  of  special 
drawing  rights.  It  goes  without  saying, 
however,  that  any  such  conflict  which 
delays  ratification  of  the  monetary  re- 
form plan  by  all  Fund  members  will  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  entire  world 
economic  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continued  vitality 
and  growth  of  international  trade  can 
bring  in  its  wake  greater  economic  pros- 
perity and  social  and  political  benefits 
for  all  participating  nations.  The  inter- 
national monetary  reform  resolution 
adopted  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  can  make  a  great  contribution 
toward  insuring  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives.  It  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  that  we  strongly 
support  this  resolution  and  urge  its 
ratification  by  all  member  nations  of  the 
Fiind. 


BALANCED  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Gib- 
bons I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
f  Mr.  Ruppe]  is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  high 
honor  for  me  to  reintroduce  my  balanced 
economic  development  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  21  cosponsors.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Karl  Mundt  and  20  co- 
sponsors.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  study  the  potential  for  a  more  or- 
derly pattern  of  population  growth  on  a 
national  basis  through  which  all  sections 
of  the  country  would  benefit. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  bipartisan 
Commission  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  and  analysis  of  current  geographic 
trends  and  economic  development  in  the 
Nation.  The  pressing  need  for  this  Com- 
mission is  obvious.  The  Census  Bureau 
reports  a  population  Increase  in  metro- 
politan areas  between  1960  and  1965  at 
a  rate  twice  that  outside  metropolitan 
areas.  About  63  percent  of  the  people 
already  reside  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Moreover.  40  percent  of  the  population 
reside  in  the  38  largest  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country.  The  average  rate  of 
population  increase  in  these  38  areas  is 
about  2.06  percent  per  year — more  than 
20  percent  in  10  years.  Tlieir  median  rate 
of  increase  is  about  1.6  percent  a  year. 
This  compares  with  the  0.7  percent  aver- 
age rate  of  increase  outside  metropolitan 
areas  and  the  1.9-percent  average  rate 
of  increase  for  all  the  224  metropolitan 
areas  identified  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
1965. 

Thus,  the  already  heavily  populated 
areas  continue  to  grow  much  more  rap- 
idly even  in  percentage  terms  than  the 
more  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the 
United  States,  The  result  of  this  eco- 
nomic imbalance  in  the  cities  has  been 
substandard   housing,  polluted   air,  un- 


controlled crime  in  the  streets,  congested 
highways,  runoown  schools,  and  growing 
discontent  and  upheaval  among  the  al- 
ready deprived  minority  groups.  Eco- 
nomic imbalance  in  the  countryside  has 
resulted  in  declining  economies,  poverty- 
level  incomes,  limited  job  opportunities, 
and  a  forced  exodus  of  the  population 
into  already  congested  areas. 

The  problems  of  the  countryside  and 
the  urban  areas  are  interrelated  al- 
though they  are  often  treated  separate- 
ly. Secretary  of  Agriculture  FYeeman  was 
correct  when  he  stated  recently  that  ur- 
ban problems  need  to  be  attacked  in 
rural  areas.  In  a  recent  editorial  the 
Washington  Post  stated: 

The  folly  of  making  urban  poor  out  of 
the  rural  poor  is  being  more  widely  recog- 
nized. Instead  of  accepting  the  notion  that 
rural  emigration  Is  Inevitable — or  even  ad- 
mirable— the  Idea  Is  arising  that  megalopolis 
may  not  be  the  answer  to  all  our  social  and 
economic  and  political  problems. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
State  and  local  governments,  organiza- 
tions, institutions  and  foundations  in 
the  private  sector  are  already  attacking 
a  variety  of  problems  created  by  eco- 
nomic imbalance.  However,  we  lack  an 
overview.  The  problem  needs  to  be  ap- 
proached in  its  totality.  All  sectors  of 
society  have  a  real  mutuality  of  interest 
in  understanding  the  interrelationships 
between  economic  development  and  dem- 
ographic change.  The  flood  of  migrants 
is  no  better  for  the  city  than  for  the  de- 
populated areas. 

The  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
economy  could  do  much  to  encourage 
population  shifts  into  more  productive 
and  progressive  channels.  Since  we  pres- 
ently lack  a  national  overview,  the  first 
step  is  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development.  I  feel 
a  20-member  bipartisan  Commission  is 
particularly  suitable  and  effective  for 
this  type  of  undertaking:  a  thorough 
analysis  of  geographic  trends  in  the 
Uruted  States  relating  to  economic  de- 
velopment: the  causative  factors  in- 
fluencing trends;  the  implications  in 
terms  of  distribution  of  population;  the 
effect  of  governmental  actions  in  shap- 
ing such  trends;  and  the  factors,  both 
public  and  private,  which  influence  the 
geosraphic  location  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

A  noted  professor  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  expre.ssed  the 
need  for  this  type  of  study  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  exploring  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  urban  affairs.  I  feel  that 
what  he  said  is  worth  quoting: 

One  of  the  wenknefses  In  current  discus- 
sions of  the  problems  of  the  city  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  crisis  of  the  city  is  some- 
how unrelated  to  the  crisis  of  our  rural 
areas.  It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
the  Inter-clty  in  education,  hou.slng,  employ- 
ment, health  and  welfare  unless  we  also 
deal  with  the  rotting  and  dying  areas  which 
are  the  sources  of  the  apparently  Inevitable 
migration  to  the  city.  I  do  not  see  why  this 
massive,  unbalancing  migration  should  be 
inevitable.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  possible 
for  Federal  and  State  governments,  and  the 
private  sector,  to  do  things  which  will  en- 
courage a  change  In  the  trend  of  our  popula- 
tion movements. 
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This  is  in  essence,  the  problem  the 
United  States  must  face  and  solve.  The 
first  step  toward  so  doing  is  the  passage 
of  this  bill  to  set  up  a  commission  to 
focus  on  this  particular  area,  to  make 
possible  a  unified  effort  of  approach  to  a 
fast-encroaching  national  crisis.  Piece- 
meal legislation  has  been  tried  and 
failed.  This  country  needs  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  economic  imbalance,  and  a  de- 
tailed and  particularized  study  before 
any  positive  action  can  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  The  establishment  of 
the  Commission  we  advocate  today  is  the 
logical  first  step  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  text  of  the  resolution  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
H.J.  Res.  900 

Resolied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iv  Congress  assembled . 

DECLARATION    OF    PtJRPO.SE 

Section  \.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  more  information 
and  understanding  concerning  the  means  for 
achieving  a  better  geographic  balance  In  the 
economic  development  of  the  Nation.  With 
a  view  to  providing  such  Information  and 
understanding,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  thorough  study  and 
analysis  of  current  geographic  trends  In  the 
economic  development  of  tlie  Nation,  the 
causative  factors  influencing  the  same,  the 
Implications  thereof  In  terms  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  population,  the  effect  of  governmen- 
tal actions  In  shaping  such  trends,  and  the 
factors  (private  and  public)  Influencing  the 
geographic  location  of  Industry  and  com- 
merce as  an  aid  In  the  formulation  of  policy 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

establishment  of  commission 
Sec.  2.   (a)    There  Is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  at  least  one  million 
persons. 

(2)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  tJnlted 
States  with  a  population  of  less  than  one 
million  persons,  but  not  less  tlian  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons. 

i3)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons,  but  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons. 

(4)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  towns,  villages,  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  ten  thousand  persons. 

1 5)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  residence  or  political  affiliation 
from  among  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  specially  qualified  by  training,  ex- 
perience, or  knowledge  in  any  field  pertinent 
to  the  subject  matter  to  be  studied  by  the 
Commission. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  each  class  of  four  mem- 
bers described  In  clauses  (1).  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b),  not  more  than  half 
shall  he  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  clauses  fl).  (2). 
(3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b).  the  popula- 
tion of  any  city.  town,  village,  or  community 
in  the  United  States  shall  t>e  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  data  contained  in  the  cur- 
rent decennial  census  of  population  taken 
in  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chalr- 
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man  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

(f)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

duties  of  the  commission 
Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  undertake  a 
thorough  and  objective  study  and  investi- 
gation m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  1.  Such  study  and  investi- 
gation shall  Include,  without  being  limited 


(1)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  af- 
fect the  geographic  location  of  industry; 

(2)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  are 
necessary  in  order  for  industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expand  within  the  large  ur- 
ban centers  without  the  creation  of  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems; 

(3)  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  might  ef- 
fectively encourage  a  more  balanced  indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout  the 
Nation; 

( 4 )  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  lim- 
its imposed  upon  population  density  In  order 
for  municipalities,  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sions, to  provide  necessary  public  services  in 
the  most  efficent  and  effective  manner; 

(5)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  effect 
on  governmental  efficiency  generally  of  differ- 
ing patterns  and  intensities  of  population 
concentration; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  better  geographic  balance 
In  the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
serves  the  public  interest: 

(7)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  role 
which  State  and  local  governments  can  and 
should  play  in  promoting  geographic  balance 
In  the  economic  development  of  a  State  or 
region;  and 

(8)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  practi- 
cable ways  in  which  Federal  expenditures  can 
and  should  be  managed  so  as  to  encourage 
a  greater  geographic  balance  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

powers    and    ADMINlSTRATrVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Commission,  subcom- 
mittee, or  member  deems  advisable.  Any 
memljer  authorized  by  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission,  or  any 
subcommittee  or  memt>er  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  C-ommlsslon.  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Joint 
resolution. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
staff  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 


(d)  The  Commission  may  procure  such 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  as  Is 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  HOC 
a  day  for  individuals. 

compensation  or  members 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  in  his  regular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Ccmmlsslon.  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) .  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  »100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  sis  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint 
resolution. 

EXPIRATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  entire  Nation  has  a  tremen- 
dous stake  in  achieving  balanced  eco- 
nomic development — agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial growth  and  diversifications  that 
spread  their  benefits  across  the  coimtry- 
side  to  cities,  towns,  hamlets,  and  farms. 
Unless  balanced  economic  development 
can  be  achieved,  the  emerging  picture 
for  the  Nation  is  indeed  bleak.  Poor  and 
undereducated  people  are  moving  from 
the  prairies,  plains,  and  mountains  more 
rapidly  than  the  cities  can  assimilate 
them.  There,  for  all  too  long  an  interval 
they  cluster  in  worsening  sliuns.  The 
rioting  and  discontent  that  mark  such 
communities  reflect  the  bitter  frustra- 
tions of  people  who  have  been  short- 
changed twice  in  a  single  lifetime — in 
their  birthland  and  again  in  the  urban 
meccas  to  which  they  flee  in  quest  of  a 
better  life.  In  the  ghettos  of  the  central 
cities  they  find  themselves  relegated  to 
substandard  housing  with  inadequate  po- 
lice protection,  insufficient  or  no  parks 
and  playgromads,  overcrowded  schools 
and  hospitals.  AU  too  often  the  ambition 
that  brought  them  to  the  cities  is  stifled 
by  a  combination  of  low  wages  and  wel- 
farism. Most  of  the  problems  that  tor- 
ture our  society  in  this  era  of  vast  pro- 
ductivity and  technological  process  ooze 
from  the  Nation's  failure  to  achieve  bal- 
anced economic  development.  President 
Johnson's  messages  to  Congress  on  civil 
rights,  housing,  air  pollution,  poverty, 
medical  care  and  other  subjects  point 
up,  at  least  by  implication  the  need  to 
start  over  and  find  ways  to  make  the 
countryside  prosperous  so  people  may, 
with  a  reasonable  measure  of  well-being, 
live  there  rather  than  swarm  endlessly 
into  cities  that  even  now  fall  into  chaos 
before  their  onrush.  No  thoroughgoing, 
overall  study  has  been  made  of  the  in- 
terrelationships of  the  problems  of  rural 
America  and  the  small  towns,  and  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities.  There  have 
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been  many  studies  of  isolated  problems 
unrelated  to  others,  but  nothing  in  terms 
of  a  balanced  economy.  There  is  a  press- 
ing need  now  to  fand  some  answer  to  the 
problems  of  whether  or  not  we  have 
brought  too  many  too  soon  into  small 
areas.  We  have  done  it  with  too  little 
thought  as  to  whether  people  are  going 
to  be  happy  and  content  and  fruitfully 
engaged  when  they  go  to  those  areas. 
Migration  has  bent  in  the  direction  of  an 
assimied  economic  opportxinity  which 
must  not  exist  any  more  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  people  who  in  cold  blood 
shoot  down  each  other  and  wreck 
stores — the  destructive  manifestations  of 
frustration.  Before  we  can  successfully 
flight  a  war  on  poverty,  we  have  to  have 
a  picture  of  the  whole  problem  across  the 
country.  We  must  be  sure  that  we  are 
striking  at  the  causes  rather  than  the 
symptoms.  That  is  why  I  would  think 
this  kind  of  Commission  would  come  up 
with  a  sort  of  white  paper  on  developing 
a  better  balanced  economical  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  this  country,  to 
correct  the  problems  in  the  city  and  In 
rural  America  which  exist.  I  believe  a 
study  of  the  shifting  of  population  cer- 
tainly can  help  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see 
this  resolution  as  one  of  importance  to 
the  entire  Nation — to  the  cities  and  sub- 
urban areas,  as  well  as  the  small  towns 
and  rural  areas.  The  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution is  to  examine  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  trend  toward  mass  urbani- 
zation and  whether  Federal  policies  are 
really  helping  to  solve  the  resultant  prob- 
lems. From  a  lack  of  proper  prospective, 
many  federal  programs  are  limited  in 
scope  and  are  compounding  present  diflQ- 
culties.  Shifts  in  population  .such  as  the 
emigration  from  rural  areas  to  metro- 
politan areas,  and  the  i^iidd'e-class  flight 
from  the  cities  have  created  grave  social 
and  economic  problems.  The  older  areas 
of  the  city  are  deteriorating  and  becom- 
ing unhealthy  and  unsafe.  The  newly 
established  surburban  areas  have  water, 
sewer,  street,  school,  transportation,  and 
tax  problems  that  are  creating  new 
stresses.  The  rural  areas  are  losing  popu- 
lation and  people  remaining  in  the  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  a:e  experiencing 
financial  difficulties:  in  s^me  cases  ap- 
proaching those  of  the  depression  of  the 
thirties.  All  of  these  developments  add  up 
to  a  national  economic  problem  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  They  are  producing 
needs  which  wiil  quickly  exhaust  our 
Federal  Treasun,*.  New  York  City  alone 
has  estimated  that  in  the  next  10  years 
it  will  need  $50  billion  in  Federal  funds 
in  addition  to  what  it  is  presently  spend- 
ing from  its  own  and  the  State  and 
Federal  sources  to  handle  its  problems. 

I  see  this  resolution  as  an  instrument 
for  studying  the  whole  picture — the 
problems  of  New  York  City  as  well  as 
the  problems  of  the  rural  Midwest — In 
an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  better  geo- 
graphic balance  In  the  Nations  eco- 
nomic development.  I  feel  that  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  economic  imbalance 
will  result  in  solutions  to  many  of  the 
sociological  problems  the  Nation  is  fac- 
ing as  well.  The  less  populated  areas  of 
the  Nation  offer  many  advantages  to  In- 


dustry; such  as  plentiful  water  supply, 
and  relief  from  the  threat  of  air  pollu- 
tion. The  urban  transit  problem  which 
thus  far  has  defied  solution  would  be  re- 
lieved to  whatever  extent  industry  dis- 
perses by  locating  in  the  less  populated 
areas  of  the  East,  Midwest,  and  West.  I 
believe  this  resolution  offers  the  means 
to  study  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  this  type  of  dispersal.  It  offers 
a  means  to  come  to  grips  with  the  rising 
strife  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic decline  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  would  certainly  be  wise  to  put  an 
end  to  the  industrial  overloading  of  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  country  and  seek  bal- 
anced economic  development  in  the  only 
way  possible — a  complete  understanding 
of  the  social,  economic  and  political  fac- 
tors influencing  the  location  of  our  coun- 
try's industries.  This  is  the  goal  of  the 
resolution  placed  before  us — under- 
standing of  the  system  and  the  way  it 
works  so  that  we  might  better  work  with 
the  system  and  make  it  and  our  Nation 
much  better.  We  want  to  grow;  we  want 
to  prosper:  but  we  want  to  maintain  and 
preserve  that  which  is  already  oiu-s.  We 
want  to  insure  quality  of  growth.  The 
Nation  needs  a  well-planned,  carefully 
analj'zed  program.  And  such  a  program 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  a  full  and 
complete  understanding  of  the  process 
of  economic  development,  the  factors  in- 
fluencing such  development,  and  what 
effect  actions  of  our  Ckjvernment  have 
upon  this  development.  This  resolution 
seeks  to  achieve  this  understanding. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  I  am  in  favor  of  any  step  that 
will  assist  and  expedite  the  development 
of  our  smalltown  and  rural  areas. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  his  bill  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  that  would  define  the 
problem  of  the  urban  and  rural  imbal- 
ance. 

However,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  pri- 
mary need  is  for  action  rather  than 
study  and  while  I  certainly  endorse  and 
support  the  gentleman's  bill,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  economic  development — on  improve- 
ment of  public  facilities — on  opening  up 
of  access  to  our  small  towns  in  areas 
like  Appalachla — on  providing  of  circuit 
riding  Federal  teams  to  assist  local  com- 
munities in  applying  for  Federal  assist- 
ance— and  on  enactment  of  H  R.  9060 
which  I  Introduced  last  April  25  and 
which  will  provide  tax  incentives  to  in- 
duce business  and  industry  to  locate  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  bill  has  been  most  favor- 
able throughout  the  country. 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  said  in  a  letter: 

It  l8  good  to  know  that  not  everyone  In 
public  Ufa  has  cheerfully  submitted  to  the 
notion  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  keep  our 
crowded  cities  from  getting  even  more 
crowded. 

In  this  connection  my  staff  has  com- 
piled a  sampling  of  news  stories  and  edi- 
torial opinion  on  this  bill  which  are  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Na- 
tion generally  and  which  follow: 


[From  the  Memphis   Commercial   Appeal, 

CX;t.  1.  19671 

Anticoncestion    Campaign    Lubes    Eyes    of 

THE  Nation 

A  campaign  by  Representative  Joe  L.  Evlns 
(D-Tenn.)  to  ease  urban  congestion  by  Im- 
proving life  In  rural  areas  Is  attracting  na- 
tional attention. 

An  article  by  Evlns  on  what  Congress  Is 
doing  for  rural  America  Is  featured  In  the 
current  issue  of  Grange  Magazine,  a  quar- 
terly publication  of  the  National  Grange. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
town  of  Smith vlUe  (population  about  2.400). 
Evlns  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  sxn&'A 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

Prom  his  own  business  and  banking  Inter- 
ests In  SmithvlUe  and  neighboring  towns, 
he  also  has  acquired  Information  about  the 
needs  of  rural  communities. 

This  background  obviously  has  been  help- 
f\il  to  him  as  chalrmu  '  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Busln  ,s,  which  currently 
Is  looking  Into  the  economic  problems  ol 
rural  America.  Solving  these  problems,  Evlns 
contends,  will  In  the  long  run  help  solve 
some  pressing  urban  problems. 

"With  some  70  per  cent  of  our  people  now 
crowded  Into  one  per  cent  of  our  land,  and 
with  urban  congestion  growing  worse  every 
day,"  Evlns  wrote  In  the  Grange  Magazine 
article,  "a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  pellmell  urban  population  growth 
must  include  action  to  stimulate  growth  in 
non-urban  area. 

"From  all  sides  comes  mounting  evidence 
that  a  full-scale  economic  revival  In  Sma'.l 
Town  and  Rural  America  Is  what  Is  most 
needed  to  Improve  the  prospect  for  all  Amer- 
ica,  Including   major   urban   areas. 

"From  official  Washington  and  the  com- 
munities themselves,  a  steady  flow  of  recom- 
mendations for  positive  measures  to  achieve 
such  a  resurgence  is  coming  In.  Indications 
multiply  that  we  are  at  or  near  the  threshold 
of  an  historic  turning  In  our  country's  pro- 
gressive development." 

Evlns  h.is  Introduced  a  bill  to  give  special 
tax  concessions  on  Investments  In  plant.- 
and  machinery  in  communities  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas,  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  small  Industries  and  businesses 
In  the  rural  areas. 

He  also  has  urged  more  assistance  to  small 
business,  increased  efforts  to  support  the 
farm  economy,  more  and  better  higher  edu- 
cational facilities  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  and  continued  Improvement  of  high- 
ways. 

Incidentally,  Evlns,  now  In  his  2l3t  year 
as  a  member  of  the  House,  has  often  been 
mentioned  In  recent  years  as  a  possible  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor.  And  he  has  sometimes  displayed 
Interest  In  becoming  such  a  candidate. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Sept.  28,  1967] 

Anyone  that  comes  up  with  what  purport? 
to  be  a  "no-cost"  solution  to  any  of  the  big 
knotty  problems  of  socio-economic  origin  is 
surely  entitled  to  a  hearing  in  these  gr.tbb;,- 
days  when  "glmmle"  Is  the  pa.ssword. 

So  here's  a  no-cost  "solution"  for  furnish- 
ing private  enterprise  with  Incentives  to 
bhore-up  Jobless  sore-spots,  compliments  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  Inc. 

Offer  an  additional  7  per  cent  tax  credit 
on  the  cost  of  machinery  and  equipment  for 
enterprises  which  open  up  in  Job-short  areas 
It's  the  proposal  of  Congressman  Joe  Evlns 
of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  House  SniaU 
Business  Committee,  and  naturally  he  at- 
taches strings  to  "guide"  It. 

The  added  credits  would  be  given  onlv  to 
enterprises  that  employ  at  least  20  persons 
They  would  not  be  available  to  a  company 
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that  simply  moved,  cutting  back  In  one  lo- 
cation to  benefit  another. 

Special  tax  provisions  would  also  be  pro- 
vided for  cost  of  plant  and  real  estate,  and 
tax  allowances  for  training  workers.  But  no 
tax  money  need  be  appropriated  for  the 
program. 

In  all.  It's  not  unlike  special  Incentives 
that  have  been  and  are  being  offered  by  some 
job-short,  or  depressed,  countries.  Propo- 
nents think,  too,  that  proper  application 
would  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  metro- 
politan centers  being  overloaded  with  mi- 
grations of  unskilled. 

[From   the   Nashville   Tennessean,   Sept.  30, 

1967) 

EviNS  Backed  on  Tax  CREorrs 

Washington. — A  nationwide  poll  shows 
t] 3  ";  of  those  responding  favor  Rep  Joe  Evlns" 
Dill  providing  special  lax  credits  to  new  en- 
terprises locating  In  rural  areas. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  said  the  poll  of  Its  240.000  members 
showed  29%  to  be  In  opposition  to  the  Evlns 
measure.  Eight  percent  were  undecided. 

Poll  results  for  Tennessee  were  quite  simi- 
lar to  national  results.  There  were  68 Tr  in 
support  of  the  bill,  24%  In  opposition,  and 
8     undecided. 

The  measure  would  provide  an  additional 
T'i  tax  credit  on  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
equipment  for  enterprises  which  open  In 
.irras  declared  to  be  short  of  Jobs.  Such  enter- 
pr:ses  must  employ  at  least  20  people,  half 
cf  v.hom  must  be  from  the  area. 

To  prevent  an  established  firm  from  taking 
.■dvantage  of  this,  the  bill  also  provides  that 
;ncenlive8  shall  not  be  available  to  any  en- 
terprise that  diminishes  its  operations  or  re- 
duces employment  In  an  already  established 
location. 

Special  tax  provisions  over  a  flve-year  pe- 
riod are  also  provided  for  the  cost  of  plant 
and  real  estate,  and  also  there  are  tax  allow- 
.u.res  for  training  workers. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  cut  down  on  mlgra- 
ion  and  thereby  reduce  to  the  cities  popula- 
•.lon  pressures. 

Emphasis 

I  Radio  broadcast  by  Louise  Evans  of  station 

KGNC  in  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  Oct.  4,  1967) 

While  big  city  mayors,  perhaps  under- 
standlngly  so,  and  big  clty-orlented  sociolo- 
gists clamor  for  billions  In  Federal  funds  to 
solve  every  problem  from  rat  extermination 
to  Jobs  for  idle  teenager.";.  Congressman  Joe 
Evms,  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  proposes  a  no- 
coEt  solution  based  on  furnishing  Incentives 
to  private  enterprise. 

It  is  this  approach  that  the  Independent 
business  men  support.  In  a  nationwide  poll 
.'ust  concluded  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  the  vote  In  favor  of 
■he  Evlns  proposal  Is  a  majority  of  63  per 
cert,  with  29  per  cent  opposed,  and  8  per 
cent  undecided. 

The  heavily  endorsed  Evlns  bill,  which  has 
since  been  duplicated  by  similar  bills  Intro- 
duced by  other  members  of  the  House  Small 
Bu.-iiness  Committee,  would  encourage  the 
economic  development  of  rural  and  sub- 
metropolitan  America  by  offering  special  tax 
incentives  to  new  business  enterprise. 

After  long  study  of  the  problem,  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  concluded  that 
not  only  the  present  problem,  but  also  a  con- 
tinually growing  problem  of  the  big  cities  is 
the  migrations  Into  these  congested  centers 
from  the  outlying  areas  by  people  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment  In  their  home 
area.c.  The  result  l.-?  that  the  cities  are  over- 
loaded with  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  un- 
employed, futUely  seeking  work  In  metro- 
.t)ollian  areas  that  are  becoming  more  and 
more  technologically  sophisticated. 

The  bin  would  give  an  additional  7  per 
cent  tax  credit  on  the  cost  of  machinery  and 


equipment  for  enterprises  which  open  up  In 
areas  declared  to  be  short  of  Jobs,  provided 
that  such  enterprises  employ  at  least  20  per- 
sons, of  whom  at  least  half  shall  be  from  the 
area  of  location. 

To  prevent  an  established  firm  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  Incentive,  the  bill  also 
provides  that  the  Incentives  shall  ret  be 
available  to  any  enterprise  that  dlmlalshes 
Its  operations,  or  reduces  employment  .n  an 
already  established  location.  In  other  words, 
the  gain  in  new  Jobs  mtist  be  a  net  gain. 

Special  tax  provisions  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod are  also  provided  for  the  cost  of  plant 
and  real  estate  and  also  tax  allowances  for 
training  workers. 

No  appropriation  of  tax  money  Is  called 
for  In  the  bill.  Capital  Investment  needed 
to  provide  Jobs  and  reverse  the  migration  to 
the  big  cities  would  be  provided  by  private 
enterprise  assured  of  partial  tax  forgiveness 
during  the  critical  early  years  of  getting  an 
enterprise  off  to  a  sound  start. 

Although  there  has  long  been  recognition 
that  the  national  Industry  and  commerce  is 
too  heavily  concentrated  In  the  big  metro- 
politan areas,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  a 
no-cost  solution  to  the  problem  of  decen- 
tralizing the  economic  structure  has  been 
advanced. 

Federation  researchers  are  also  Inclined  to 
believe  that  with  a  proper  understanding, 
the  measure  will  pick  up  suppwrt  from  farm- 
ers growing  increasingly  bitter  over  their 
returns  In  ratio  to  the  prices  consumers  pay 
for  their  products. 

They  point  out  that  as  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation and  transportation  labor  Increases, 
the  costs  of  food  distribution  steadily  climb, 
raising  not  only  prices  to  the  consumer,  but 
also  cutting  down  the  farmers'  share  of  the 
food  dollar.  More  equitable  distribution  of 
Job  opjxjrtunltles  bringing  pieople  closer  to 
the  sources  of  food  supply  will  shorten  the 
distances  from  farm  to  consumer,  and  thus 
make  reductions  possible  In  the  overall  costs 
of  food  distribution. 

(From  the  Columbia    (Tenn.)    Herald, 
Oct.  2,  19671 

Representative   Evins"   Tax  Credits   Bill 
Gains  Businessmen's  Support 

Washington. — While  big  city  mayors,  per- 
haps understandlngly  so,  and  big  city- 
oriented  sociologists  clamor  for  billions  in 
Federal  funds  to  solve  every  problem  from 
rat  extermination  to  Jobs  for  Idle  teenagers. 
Congressman  Joe  Evlns.  Tennessee,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
proposes  a  no-cost  solution  based  on  fur- 
nishing private  enterprise  Incentives. 

It  Is  this  latter  approach  that  the  nation's 
independent  business  proprietors  support.  In 
a  nationwide  jxill  Just  concluded  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
the  vote  In  favor  of  the  Evins"  proposal  Is  a 
majority  of  63  per  cent,  with  29  per  cent 
opposed,  and  8  per  cent  undecided. 

In  Tennessee  the  vote  Is  68  per  cent  In 
favor,  24  per  cent  opposed,  with  eight  per 
cent  vmdeclded. 

The  heavily  endorsed  Evlns  bill,  which  has 
since  been  duplicated  by  similar  bills  intro- 
duced by  other  members  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  would  encourage  the 
economic  development  of  rural  and  sub- 
metropolitan  America  by  offering  special  tax 
Incentives  to  new  business  enterprise. 

After  long  study  of  the  problem,  the  House 
Small  BviElness  Committee  concluded  that 
not  only  the  present  problem,  but  also  a  con- 
tinually growing  problem  of  the  big  cities  is 
the  migrations  Into  these  congested  centers 
from  the  outlying  areas  by  people  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment  In  their  home 
areas.  The  result  being  that  the  cities  are 
overloaded  with  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
unemployed  futUely  seeking  work  In  metro- 
politan areas  that  are  becoming  more  and 
more  technologically  sophisticated. 


The  bill  would  give  an  additional  7  per 
cent  tax  credit  on  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
equipment  for  enterprises  which  open  up  In 
areas  declared  tci  be  short  of  Jobs,  provided 
thiit  such  enterprises  employ  at  least  20  per- 
sons, of  whom  at  least  half  shall  be  from  the 
area  of  location. 

To  prevent  an  established  firm  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  Incentive,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Incentives  shall  not  be  avail- 
able to  any  enterprise  that  diminishes  its 
operations,  or  reduces  employment  in  an  al- 
ready established  location.  In  other  words, 
the  gain  in  new  jobs  must  be  a  net  gain. 

Special  tax  provisions  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod are  also  provided  for  the  cost  of  plant 
and  real  estate  and  also  tax  allowances  for 
training  workers. 

No  appropriation  of  tax  money  Is  called 
for  In  the  bill.  Capital  investment  needed  to 
provide  Jobs  and  reverse  the  migration  to  the 
big  cities  would  be  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise assured  of  partial  tax  forgiveness  dur- 
ing the  critical  early  years  of  getting  an  en- 
terprise off  to  a  sound  start. 

Although  there  has  long  been  recognition 
that  the  national  Industry  and  commerce  Is 
too  heavily  concentrated  In  the  big  metro- 
politan areas,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  a  no- 
cost  solution  to  the  problem  of  decentraliz- 
ing the  economic  structure  has  been  ad- 
vanced. 

Federation  researchers  are  also  Inclined  to 
believe  that  with  a  proper  understanding  the 
measure  will  pick  up  support  from  farmers 
growing  Increasingly  bitter  over  their  re- 
turns In  ratio  to  the  prices  consumers  pay  for 
their  products. 

They  point  out  that  as  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation and  transportation  labor  Increases, 
the  costs  of  food  distribution  steadily  climb, 
raising  not  only  prices  to  the  consumer,  but 
also  cutting  down  the  farmers'  share  of  the 
food  dollar. 


[From  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Democrat. 

Sept,  22.  1966] 

Evins     Says:      Small-Town     Development 

Holds  Key  to  Citt  Peoblem  Soltttion 

Small  towns  of  America  hold  the  key  to  a 
successful  assault  on  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  Tennessee's  Fourth  District  Congress- 
man, Joe  L,  Evlns,  told  the  Congress  last 
week. 

In  a  floor  speech  with  bis  remarks  revised 
and  extended  into  the  Congressional  Record, 
Evlns  said  that  the  community  concept  Is 
the  backbone  of  this  country. 

He  pointed  to  correspondence  with  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  which  he  sug- 
gested a  shift  in  emphasis  from  continuing 
to  encouragfrjjrban  growth  to  a  new  effort  to 
develop  small  town  p>otentlal. 

"The  congressman  referred  to  the  presi- 
dent's statement  at  Dallastown,  Pa.,  on  Sept. 
3.  1966,  111  which  he  said,  "Modem  Industry 
and  modern  technology  and  modern  trans- 
portation can  bring  Jobs  to  the  countryside 
rather  than  people  to  the  cities."" 

Previously,  Evlns  has  charged  that  '"too 
many  federal  programs  Ignore  the  small 
towns  but  have  their  emphasis  on  urban 
areas." 

He  has  given  warning  to  several  govern- 
ment witnesses  before  congressional  commit- 
tees that  he  Intends  to  wage  a  more  deter- 
mined campaign  to  see  that  small  towns  are 
not  forgotten  in  various  government  pro- 
grams. 

Evlns  told  the  Congress  that  "It  has  been 
my  contention  for  years  that  the  community 
concept  found  In  smalltown  America  Is  the 
backbone  of  our  democratic  society." 

It  is  the  weakening  of  that  concept  that 
has  led  to  such  tremendous  problems  In  our 
cities,  he  pointed  out. 

"It  has  also  been  my  contention  that  the 
direct  assault  on  the  problems  of  our  cities 
will  founder  unless  there  is  a  second  front 
assaiilt   made    to   divert    population   growth 
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from  our  cities.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a 
national  campialgn  to  sell  smalltown  Amer- 
ica— a  massive  effort  to  create  opportu- 
nities In  smalltown  rural  America  away 
from  the  great  metropolitan  complexes,"  he 
declared 

The  text  of  Evlns'  proposal  to  the  president 
follows : 

1.  Large  metropolitan  complexes  are  be- 
coming unmanageable,  unwleldly  and  ungov- 
ernable They  have  far  exceeded  the  cities' 
ability  to  provide  adequate  services.  They  are 
not  single  entities;  they  are^  conglomerations 
of  unrelated  communities  that  have  grown 
like  topsy  They  breed  slums,  poverty,  vio- 
lence, suicide,  discord,  unhappiness.  Cities 
have  simply  outgrown  their  original  concept 
and  their  governments  They  have  exceeded 
in  population  and  siz?  the  quantitative  areas 
that  can  be  governed  effectively. 

2.  The  community  concept  with  all  of  Its 
corollaries  is  basic  to  our  American  system. 
It  is  an  effective  unit.  It  embraces  the 
psychological  dimension  that  is  missing  In 
cities— the  dimension  of  belonging,  of  be- 
ing a  part  of  a  community,  of  being 
neighborly,  of  identifying  with  local  govern- 
ment, of  feeling  signitlcant. 

3.  This  concept  has  been  eroded  as  popula- 
tions have  migrated  to  otir  urban  areas. 
Urban  populations  have  been  called  "the 
lonely  crowd  "  There  is  no  identification,  no 
feeinig  of  belonging.  There  is  distrust,  lack 
of  concena  and  compassion,  lack  of  Identi- 
fication. Basic  human  values  erode. 

As  you  said  in  a  speech  on  February  22 
last,  Mr.  President.  "The  old,  tried  values  of 
family  and  neighborhood  and  community  are 
inperiled  or  eroded," 

4  There  are  efforts  to  build  whole  new 
communities  to  retain  the  community  con- 
cept and  respect  inherent  in  our  forefathers' 
phlli>sophy  But  these  are  isolated  efforts. 
What  is  needed  is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
strengthen  the  small  town  base  of  America, 
to  bring  industry  and  business  to  small 
towns,  to  create  towns  that  embody  the  best 
of  the  new  technology  and  the  best  of  the 
old  philosophy. 

5  I  believe  that  pjople  move  to  cities 
basically  because  that  is  where  the  greatest 
economic  opportunities  are  found.  You  can 
see  departures  from  this  trend  in  small  towns 
with  p-ogre;slve  industry.  The  children 
tiiink  of  staying,  rather  than  leaving.  And 
families  who  have  lived  in  rural  and  small 
town  areas  prefer  to  move  to  a  similar  en- 
vironment—but with  greater  opportunity  to 
live  the  good  lif » 

Your  magnificent  effort  to  build  the  Great 
Society  is  developing  the  nation  In  urban 
areas,  rural  areas  and  smaller  communities. 
The  new  thrust  that  Is  needed — the  new- 
concept  I  suggest  Is  a  concentrated  effort 
to  develop  the  small  town  to  its  peak  of 
perf^C'On  and  to  w">ge  a  national  campaign 
to  "sell"  the  small  town  to  ov.r  new  genera- 
tion. This  would  e:ise  urban  problems  by 
shifting  growth  to  manageable  divisions 
away   from   urban   complexes. 

The  true  values  of  our  society  are  strongest 
in  our  small  towns.  We  need  to  strengthen 
our  society  by  Inducing  our  younger  people 
to  live  within  the  strong  town  structure  and 
concept. 

(From  the  Lebanon    (Tenn.)    Democrat. 

Au?    24,   19871 

EvuiS  Seeks  Revehs.m-  to  Migration  Trend 

(By   Lawrence   Fernsworth) 

While  Congressional  committees  are  en- 
gaged in  ferreting  out  the  complex  causes 
of  riots  in  the  cities.  Tennessee's  Rep.  Joe 
Evins  of  the  4th  district  has  been  working 
at  wLiat  he  considers  an  Important  under- 
lying factor  of  the  problem,  namely,  revers- 
ing the  trend  of  migrations  from  country 
towns  and  the  farms  to  the  big  cities. 

He  believes  that  such  efforts,  through  the 
improvement    of   opportunity    in    sm.ultown 


and  rural  America,  and  aid  to  small  business 
has  resulted  In  a  slowdown  In  the  rush  to 
the  cities. 

Two  years  ago  Evlns  wrote  to  President 
Johnson  to  say: 

"Large  metropolitan  complexes  are  becom- 
ing unnaanageable,  unwieldy  and  ungov- 
ernable .  .  .  They  breed  slums,  poverty, 
violence  .  .  .  Cities  have  simply  outgrown 
their  original  concept  and  their  govern- 
ments." 

These  forebodings  of  two  years  ago  have 
In  fact  had  what  seems  like  prophetic  re- 
sponse in  the  recent  violence  that  has  swept 
over  the  country. 

But  the  tensions  continued  to  be  eased  by 
a  new  situation  which  Involves  a  slowdown 
of  population  growth  in  the  big  cities  as 
smalltown  America  forges  ahead. 

Kvlns  taking  note  of  an  article  in  Business 
Week  reporting  this  new  trend  wrote  to  Di- 
rector A.  Ross  Eckler  of  the  Census  Bureau 
for  comment. 

Mr.  Eckler  replied  that  while  the  popula- 
tions of  metropolitan  areas  continue  to  grow 
faster  than  In  the  nonmetropolltan  areas, 
the  growth  is  "at  a  somewhat  reduced  pace 
in  the  1960's  as  compared  with  the  1950's" 
and  that  this  "appears  to  be  true  for  both 
the  non-white  and  the  white  populations." 

Census  figures  showed  that  In  the  1950- 
1960  period  about  8.6  million  migrants  were 
added  to  the  metropolitan  populations  while 
other  parts  of  the  country  lost  about  6  mil- 
lion persons  through  out-mlgration. 

By  contrast  there  was  a  reverse  trend  In 
the  1960-65  period  when  metropolitan  areas 
added  about  2.5  million  and  non-metropoli- 
tan areas  lost  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
million  through   out-mlgratlon. 

Evlns.  as  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  been  zeal- 
ous in  helping  to  Improve  the  opportunities 
of  smalltown  America  through  making  It 
possible  for  small  enterprises  to  obtain  ad- 
vantageous loans,  either  directly  tlirough  the 
Small  Business  administration,  or  by  Joint 
federal  and  local  bank  participation. 

(From  the  LaFoUette  (Tenn.)  Press.  Oct.  13, 

1966) 

Rtm.AL  Emphasis 

(By  Bert  Mills) 

Washington.  D.C. — Small  town  America 
has  few  champions  in  high  posts  in  Washing- 
ton but  one  conspicuous  exception  is  Rep, 
Joe  L.  Evlns  (D..  Tenn.).  Chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Baislness  Committee  and  a 
rriiiklng  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Rep.  Evlns  Is  a  56-year-old  lawyer  and 
businessman  from  Smlthvllle.  Tenn.,  a  town 
of  about  2.000  people.  The  district  that  Evlns 
hns  represented  for  two  decades  Includes 
about  100  small  towns  and  no  big  cities. 
Championing  small  town  America  comes 
naturally  for  Joe  Evlns. 

For  years,  the  Tennersee  legislator  has 
been  trying  to  divert  some  of  the  Increasing 
flow  of  Federal  dollars  to  small  communities, 
with  some  success.  However,  most  votes  are 
in  the  cities  and  most  Grsat  Society  pro- 
grams are  urtan  oriented. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  even 
created  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  try  and  meet  the  crushing 
problems  facing  cities.  While  some  of  Its  pro- 
grams do  benefit  small  communities.  HUD 
focuses  its  major  attention  on  metropolitan 
centers. 

Rep.  Evins  has  gone  along  with  all  the 
urban  programs  but  at  the  same  time  has 
called  for  "a  national  program  of  economic 
development  In  small  town  and  rural  Amer- 
ica." He  has  contended  that  the  direct  as- 
sault of  the  problems  of  cities  '"will  founder 
unlets  tliere  Is  a  second  front  assault  made 
to  divert  population  growth  from  our  cities." 

More  than  a  year  ago.  Rep.  Evlns  wrote 
President  Johnson  to  propose    "concentrated 


effort  to  strengthen  the  small  town  base  of 
America,  to  bring  industry  and  business  to 
small  towns,  to  create  towns  that  embody  the 
best  of  the  new  technology  and  the  best  of 
the  old  philosophy." 

L.     B.     J.    WANTS    RURAL    FACTORIES 

President  Johnson  has  gone  part  way 
down  the  road  charted  by  Rep.  Evins  but  ha.s 
stopped  short  of  proposing  tiie  major  pro- 
gram the  Tennessean  has  advocated.  In  a 
September  sp)eech  at  Dallastown.  Pa.,  LBJ 
enunciated  his  views  on  small  towns. 

He  said  that  a  poll  had  shown  that  half 
the  U.S.  population  would  prefer  to  live  i:; 
a  small  town  or  on  a  farm,  If  they  had  a 
choice.  The  President,  a  small  town  boy 
himself,  Indicated  that  would  also  be  his  own 
preference. 

Yet  more  and  more  Americans  forsake  the 
town  for  the  city  each  year.  The  President 
said  that  If  current  trends  continue,  by 
1985  as  many  people  will  be  crowded  into 
our  cities  as  occupy  the  entire  nation  now. 
Enough  people  to  make  five  more  New  Yorks 
or  25  Washlngtons  will  be  added  to  the  ranks 
of  city-dwellers  a  generation  hence. 

Many  of  these  people,  Johnson  said,  will 
move  to  the  city  against  their  will,  because 
of  better  Job  and  educational  opportunities. 
He  suggested  this  need  not  happen  because 
"modern  Industry  and  modern  technology 
and  modern  transportation  can  bring  Jobs 
to  the  countryside  rather  than  people  to 
the  cItieE." 

"I  want  to  see  more  factories  located  In 
rural  regions,"  Johnson  explained.  "1  want 
more  workers  able  to  supplement  their  In- 
comes by  part-time  farming  and  more  farm- 
ers working  part-time  in  Industry.  I  wan: 
those  who  love  the  land  to  reap  all  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  living." 

The  President  went  on  to  describe  all  hi' 
Administration  has  done  for  non-metropoli- 
tan areas — the  public  housing  grants,  the 
urban  planning  grants,  the  libraries  and 
water  systems  made  possible  by  U.S.  aid 

get  on  with  it.  EVIN3  SAYS 

Rep.  Evins  applauded  the  Dallastown 
speech,  and  placed  pertinent  excerpts  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  He  said:  "I  congratu- 
late the  President — and  I  say  "Let  us  get  on 
with  It.  Much  has  been  done,  but  the  real 
challenge  lies  alaead.'  " 

Evlns  reminded  his  colleagues  that  he  has 
been  contending  for  years  that  "the  com- 
munity concept  fotind  in  small  town  America 
is  the  backbone  of  our  democratic  society." 
He  argued  that  it  is  the  weakening  of  this 
concept  that  has  caused  such  tremendous 
problems  In  the  cities. 

The  Congressman's  proposal,  not  yet 
adopted  at  the  White  House.  Is  for  "a  national 
campaign  to  .■sell  small  town  America — and  a 
massive  effort  to  create  opportunity  .away 
from  the  great  metropolitan  complexes. '" 

I  Prom   the  Columbia    (Tenn.)    Herald 
August  19671 
Representative  Joe  Evins  Picks  Up  Repub- 
lican   Support    for    Rural    Jobs    Plan 
Washington. — Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins.  D-Tenn., 
has  gained  unexpected  top  Republicaia  sup- 
port for  his  idea  of  providing  more  Jobs  and 
government  services  for  rural  and  small  town 
America. 

It  is  far  more  than  an  Idea  for  bringing 
more  industry  to  the  South.  It  is  attracang 
attention  as  one  possible  answer  to  the  over- 
crowding of  fiscally  strained  cities  in  the 
North. 

The  Republican  coordinating  committee 
last  week  unveiled  its  live-point  program 
for  rebuilding  "rural  Anicrica""  and  for  halt- 
ing or  possibly  reversing,  a  nationwide  migra- 
tion to  cities. 

Evlns  promptly  welcomed  the  Republicans 
aboard  his  bandwagon,  which  he  started 
last   April   by  introducing  two   bills  offering 
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tax  incentives  as  inducement  to  Industries 
TO  decentralize. 

A  native  of  Smlthvllle.  Tenn.  ipop.  2,500t. 
Evins  has  turned  attention  of  his  House 
Small  Business  subcommittee  to  small  town 
problems.  But  he  also  has  a  hand  In  com- 
mittee work  on  federal  urban  aid.  which 
tor  fiscal  1964-68  is  totaling  88.8  billion. 

Recently  Evins.  after  a  look  at  urban  riots 
this  summer,  said  they  "underlined  the  ad- 
vantages of  life  in  small  town  America."  He 
said  one  result  may  be  that  some  migrants 
will  think  seriously  of  returning. 

In  any  event,  he  said,  "the  violence  In  big 
ri!ies  has  dramatized  the  tremendous  prob- 
ems  created  by  the  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion in  our  metropolitan  areas." 

It  has  been  estimated  tlaat  urban  prob- 
lems could  soak  up  $1  trillion  In  federal  funds 
and  still  remain  unsolved.  Reserve  migration 
as  an  alternate  or  partial  solution  has  at- 
tracted   Increased    attention. 

President  Johnson  for  months  has  recur- 
ringly  looked  toward  the  nation's  open 
spaces  on  which  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
people  occupy  99  per  cent  of  the  land. 

Modern  industry  and  modern  technology 
and  modern  transportation  can  bring  Jobs 
to  the  countryside  rather  than  people  to  the 
cities."  he  said  in  an  address  a  year  ago. 

Last  week  an  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. John  A.  Baker,  told  the  National 
Farmers  Union  meeting  in  Hot  Springs.  Ark.. 
that  government  Is  less  costly  if  people  are 
scattered. 

Baker  in  turn  quoted  the  mayor  of  Kansas 
City  as  saying.  "That  Is  perfectly  clear  when 
you  put  It  on  a  per  capita  basis,  which  is 
about  $120  a  year  in  Kansas  City.  In  a  city 
twice  thLs  size,  the  per  capita  cost  would 
riEC  to  more  than  $200  a  person." 

In  one  generation  mechanization  of  farm- 
ing, by  destroying  rural  Jobs,  drove  four  mll- 
iiuii  Southerners  from  the  land.  Baker  said 
most  of  them  went  to  Just  six  states — Call- 
:ornla.  Illinois.  Mlchli,an.  New  York,  Ohio 
,iii:l  Pennsylvania. 

He  now  sees  a  "'flickering  beginning"  of 
awarenefs  of  the  connection  between  the 
urban  problems  of  racial  tension.  p.3llutlon 
and  soaring  tax  costs  and  the  rural  prob- 
lems of  depopulation. 

The  Republican  program  calls  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  preferential  services  in  rural 
areas  that  are  low  in  Job  opportunities.  This 
would  Include  health,  education,  training 
and  welfare  programs. 

The  Republicans  also  called  for  economic 
Inducements  to  bring  In  Industries,  construc- 
tion of  more  rural  vocational-technical 
schools  and  provision  for  city-style  unem- 
ployment service  In  rural  areas. 

The  Evins  bills  focus  on  Inducing  Industry 
to  .shift  plants  from  the  burgeoning  urban 
f  niplexes  to  small  towr.s  and  rural  areas  by 
pr  ividlng  tax  incentives. 

These  bills  are  now  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Evlns  is  urging  the 
committee  start  hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 

(From  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 

Aug.  24.  19671 

Evi.Ns  Greets  Rural  Aid  F>lan  GOP  Support 

Washington. — U.S.  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evlns, 
D-Tenn..  said  yesterday  he  welcomed  GOP 
support  of  his  plan  to  Induce  Industry  to 
locate  In  rural  areas  through  a  tax  Incentive 
system. 

His  remarks  were  prompted  by  the  Repub- 
lican Coordinating  Committee's  release  of  a 
similar  plan  to  draw  industry  to  small  towns 
and  rural  areas. 

"We  are  pleased  that  others  are  Joining 
in  this  most  Important  proposal  to  bring 
more  Industry  and  Jobs  to  our  small  towns." 
said  Evlns,  who  Introduced  his  bill  last 
April. 

The  Tennessee  lawmaker  said  his  proposal 
grew  from  hearings  before  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee — of  which  Evlns  Is 
chairman — held  earlier  this  year  on  problems 
and  progress  of  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 


The  ETvlns  bill,  now  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  provides  an  added  7"^: 
tax  credit  (in  addition  to  the  """c  investment 
tax  credit  which  already  exists)  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  investment  and  ac- 
celerated tax  amortization  of  investment  in 
industrial  facilities  to  firms  locating  nev;  or 
branch  plants  in  rural  areas. 

Evins  had  said  his  bill  was  designed  to 
offer  Job  opportunities  in  rural  areas  to  avoid 
further  migration  to  already  congested  and 
problem-filled  major  cities. 

He  said  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  an  expanding  economy  to 
rural  and  small  town  America. 

I  From  the  Lebanon  ( Tenn . )  Democrat, 
Apr.  29,  1967] 

Evins  Acts  To  Improve  Small-Town  Lite 
(By  Lawrence  Fernsworth) 

Washington. — Rep.  Joe  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see's 4th  district,  who  has  become  the  recog- 
nized Congressional  champion  of  the  small 
towns  of  rural  America  has  proposed  a  7  per 
cent  tax  credit  Incentive  to  induce  jmall  in- 
dustrial concerns  and  branch  plants  of  larger 
concerns   to  locate  in  smaller  communities 

His  proposal,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  called 
the  Tax  Incentive  Development  act  Is  In- 
tended, as  Evins  told  the  House,  to  encourage 
young  people  "to  channel  their  talent  and 
their  creativity  Into  their  own  community 
rather  than  in  major  cities  to  compete  with 
the  residents  of  those  cities  for  Jobs." 

The  plan  nas  grown  out  of  evidence  pro- 
duced before  the  House  Small  Business  com- 
mittee 01  which  Evins  Is  chairman,  and  has 
the  support  of  most  If  not  all  members  of 
that  committee  as  well  as  of  other  colleagues 
who  have  Introduced  companion  bills. 

It  has  particular  application  to  a  number 
of  Tennessee  counties  that  have  seen  their 
populations  In  various  stages  of  depletion  as 
their  young  people  leave  to  hunt  Jobs  In 
already  overpopulated  big  cities. 

Some  of  this  evidence  revealed  that  there 
are  more  Tennessee-registered  voters  In  large 
cities  outside  the  state  than  in  their  home 
counties.  These  people  come  back  to  vote 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  can 
go  back  to  live  in  their  home  communities 
with  assurance  of  Jobs. 

As  the  situation  is  now  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  exodus  of  young  people  from 
rural  communities  to  the  larger  cities  is  rap- 
Idly  producing  two  nations,  Evins  told  the 
House,  "one  a  rural  wasteland  and  the  other 
urban  slums." 

The  7  per  cent  tax  incentive  proposed  by 
Evins,  would  be  in  addition  to  the  7  per  cent 
Investment  tax  credit  now  in  process  of  being 
restored — or  a  total  of  14  per  cent. 

In  Addition  to  the  special  credit  the  bill 
proposes  an  accelerated  tax  amortization  of 
Investment  In  industrial  and  commercial  fa- 
cilities. Including  land,  over  a  sixty-month 
period. 

There  Is  a  clause  In  the  bill  which  pro- 
hibits the  pirating  of  Industry  from  another 
section. 


IFYom  the  Nashville  Tennessean] 

Tax  Bill  Favors  Rltial  Location  or  Business 

(By  Edmund  Wllllngham) 

Washington. — U.S.  Rep.  Joe  Evlns  Intro- 
duced yesterday  a  bill  to  provide  tax  breaks 
to  businesses  locating  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas. 

The  bill,  an  out-growth  of  House  Small 
Business  Committee  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems of  small  towns,  would  offer: 

An  additional  7  9^  tax  credit  for  machinery 
and  equipment  Investment  in  smaller  com- 
munities. This  would  be  in  addition  to  tlae 
T7r  investment  tax  credit,  now  suspended, 
but  expected  to  be  restored  by  a  bill  that  has 
passed  the  House  and  Is  now  before  the 
Senate 

Accelerated  tax  amortization  of  Investment 
in  Industrial  and  commercial  facilities,  in- 
cluding land,  over  a  60-month  period,  to  In- 


dustry   locating    new    or    branch    plants    m 
small  towns. 

Evins.  a  small  town  champion,  said  the 
additional  tax  credit  would  not  be  allowed  a 
concern  unless  20  new  Jobs  were  created  and 
the  enterprise  located  in  an  area  of  high  un- 
employment or  underemployment,  based  on 
low  family  income. 

The  tax  break  also  would  be  available  for 
Indian  reservations  and  areas  affected  by  the 
closing  of  defense  Installations. 

Evins  emphasized  that  the  aim  of  his  bill 
is  to  bring  the  benefits  of  an  "expanding" 
economy  to  small  communities,  and  that  it 
contains  a  clause  prohibiting  the  pirating  of 
Industry. 

•'It  Is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  provide 
Jobs  and  employment  opportunities  for  our 
young  people  and  others  who  want  to  live  at 
home."  he  said.  "A  recent  poll  shows  that 
50"  of  our  people  want  to  live  In  rural 
America." 

Evlns  quoted  with  approval  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  which  said  the  nation  "cannot 
accept  as  Inevitable  the  further  concentra- 
tion of  rural  refugees  in  Its  large  cities  .  . 
the  neglect  of  this  problem  Is  rapidly  produc- 
ing two  nations — one  a  rural  wasteland  and 
the  other  an  urban  slum." 

The  5th  District  congressman  Is  chairman 
of  the  small  business  committee  and  during 
recent  hearings  held  by  a  subcommittee  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman  sug- 
gested the  tax  break  for  rural  America.  Evlns 
responded  to  the  idea  immediately. 

The  thrust  of  the  hearings  was  that  urban 
areas  cannot  solve  their  problems  until  small 
town  problems.  Including  out-mlgratlon.  are 
tackled.  Evlns'  bill  would  try  to  provide  more 
attr»ctlve  opportunities  In  rural  areas. 

IFrom  the  Bristol    (Tenn.)    Herald  Courier. 

May  3.  1967] 

Evins'  Bill  Could  Alter  Countryside 

(By  Elmer  Roessner) 

There  Is  a  modest  little  bill  In  Congress 
which  probably  will  not  be  passed  but  which, 
if  it  Is.  will  remake  the  face  of  America. 

It  is  the  tax-Incentive  development  bill  In- 
troduced by  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins.  D..  Tenn..  and 
sponsored  by  several  other  representatives. 

The  bill  proposes  tax  advantages  to  busi- 
nesses that  are  locp.ted  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. These  are; 

An  added  7  percent  tax  credit.  In  addition 
to  the  suspended  Investment  tax  credit,  for 
machinery  and  equipment  Investment  In 
small  cities. 

Accelerated  amortization  of  Investment  In 
industrial  and  commercial  facilities.  Includ- 
ing land,  over  a  60-month  period,  to  Indus- 
tries locating  new  or  branch  plants  In  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

TO    THE    hills! 

Many  ccrpcratlons  are  already  moving  out 
of  big  cities  to  escape  rising  taxes.  holduj>8, 
muggings.  Mafia,  air  and  water  pollution, 
graft  and  other  inconveniences. 

Many  states,  counties  and  communities  are 
offering  tax  advantages  to  businesses  that 
settle  in  Industrial  parks.  The  most  common 
is  the  construction  of  plants  by  the  civic 
body  by  the  sale  of  tax-exempt  bonds,  and 
the  leasing  of  those  facilities  at  rents  that 
pay  off  the  bonds.  This  sort  of  arrangement, 
in  effect,  gives  the  new  business  the  advan- 
tage of  tax-free  rates  on  money  needed  for 
capital  investment. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  In  moving 
to  small-town  and  rural  communities:  There 
are  often  abundant  supplies  of  labor  which 
is  not  organized  and.  because  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  big-city  taxes  and  living  costs, 
are  happy  to  work  for  moderate  wages. 

MOUNTING   ADVANTAGES 

These  advantages,  plus  the  tax  credits  pro- 
pKJsed  by  Joe  Evlns,  would  make  moving  to 
small-town  or  rural  areas  almost  compulsory 
to  a  great  number  of  businesses. 

The  7  percent  tax  credit  Is  no  small  Item. 
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When  Coagrese  suspended  the  tax  credit  for 
machinery  and  equipment  Investment,  the 
big  corporations  quite  naturally  postponed 
Investments.  This  had  the  effects  of  a,  tax 
strike,  and  the  administration  and  Congress 
were  quick  to  call  for  an  end  to  the  suspen- 
sion. 

With  two  7  per  cent  tax  benefits  available, 
scarcely  a  company  In  America  could  afford 
not  to  "study  the  possibilities  of  moving  to  a 
rustic  settlement. 

If  the  Evlns  bill  should  be  passed,  the  end 
of  the  cities  would  be  hastened  and  smoke- 
stacks and  plants  would  rise  on  what  Is  now 
quiet  countrysides. 


[Prom  the  Sparta  (Tenn.)  Expositor.  Aug.  31, 

19671 

GtTEST  EorroRiAL:    Recent  Riots   Underline 

Sm.\ll-Town  Importance 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins.  Fourth  District 

Congressman) 

The  recent  riots  and  violence  In  some  of 
our  major  cities  again  have  underlined  the 
advantages  of  life  In  Small  Town  America — 
and  the  Importance  of  programs  of  growth 
and  progress  that  encourage  our  talented 
young  men  and  women  to  invest  their  fu- 
tures in  their  home  communities.  The  vio- 
lence in  big  cities  has  dramatized  the  tre- 
mendous problems  created  by  the  concentra- 
tions of  population  In  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  people  are  Jammed 
Into  one  percent  of  the  land  area.  Many  of 
mankind  s  present  day  problems  are  magni- 
fied and  aggravated  by  these  heavy  popula- 
tion concentrations.  One  result  of  the  vio- 
lence may  well  be  that  many  of  our  people 
who  have  moved  to  our  major  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  may  begin  thinking  seri- 
ously about  returning  to  our  smaller  com- 
munities where  life  Is  more  pleasant. 

Many  Industries  are  decentralizing  their 
operations  and  locating  their  plants  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas — providing  Jobs  and 
opporiunlties  to  challenge  our  young  people. 
In  our  District,  we  are  seeing  this  occur — 
Douglas  Aircraft,  for  example,  has  located 
five  plants  In  our  area  at  Carthage,  Galnes- 
boro.  Monterey,  SmithvlUe  and  Sparta.  Lock- 
heed has  located  a  plant  in  ShelbyvUle. 
Other  industries  are  doing  likewise.  This  is 
a  national  trend  and  should  be  encouraged. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  Join  with  those 
who  have  banded  together  In  associations 
throughout  our  District  to  plan  and  carry 
out  programs  of  growth  and  progress — pro- 
grams to  provide  opportunities  for  oiu:  young 
people.  The  importance  of  broadening  our 
population  base  and  cutting  and  reducing 
the  out-migratlon  to  our  big  cities  has  been 
declared  a  national  policy  by  President  John- 
son. Tlie  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  currently  conducting  hearings  Into 
the  problems  and  progress  of  small  town  and 
rural  areas.  Leading  officials  of  government 
have  emphasized  In  testimony  the  Impwr- 
tance  of  creating  opportunities  in  smaller 
communities  throughout  America. 

In  this  connection  I  have  recently  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives  for 
businessmen  and  industrlallsta  who  locate 
plants  in  small  town  and  rural  communities. 
I  have  also  recently  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Government  establish  circuit  riding 
teams  of  Federal  officials  to  travel  through- 
out our  rtirai  areas,  assisting  our  people  in 
making  applications  for  available,  needed 
and  essential  programs  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. 

In  our  small  towns  people  work  together 
to  achieve  important  goals  and  objectives. 
They  love  their  communities— they  have 
many  friends  throughout  the  conununlty — 
they  want  to  see  their  communities  grow  and 
prosper.  This  is  the  basic  concept  of  a  de- 
mocracy— working  together  for  the  common 
good — and  many  experts  tell  us  this  concept 
has  been  eroded  and  lost  In  "the  lonely 
crowd"  of  many  of  our  metropolitan  centers. 


(Prom  the  Columbia   (Tenn.)    Herald,  Sept. 

23.  1967] 

A  Word  for  Small  Towns 

How  can  the  population  pressures  of  the 
big  cities  be  reduced? 

By  encouraging  developments  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas,  says  Tennessee's  Rep. 
Joe  L.  Evins. 

Evlns,  whose  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  has  been  holding  public 
hearings  on  the  erosion  of  small-town  Amer- 
ica, has  an  article  In  the  September  issue  of 
Grange,  a  national  farm  publication.  In  the 
article  he  says : 

"A  comprehensive  attack  on  the  problem 
of  pellmell  urban  population  growth  must 
include  action  to  stimulate  growth,  in  non- 
urban  areas. 

"Current  conditions  and  Increasing  dis- 
orders in  major  cities  around  the  country 
show  clearly  that  urban  overcrowding  is  pro- 
ducing a  national  crisis.  The  economic  costs 
and  the  social  costs  of  this  population  im- 
balance are  growing  more  and  more  prohlbi- 
Uve." 

Evins  proposes  two  steps  to  help  small- 
town and  rural  America  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  toward  making  the  urban  centers 
"manageable  and  governable." 

1.  An  additional  7%  Investment  tax 
credit— plus  60-month  depreciation  allow- 
ances for  new  or  expanded  investment  In 
Job-creating  plants  and  machinery  In  the 
non-urban  areas. 

2.  Teams  of  federal  agency  representatives. 
with  special  training  In  explaining  their  serv- 
ices to  rural  leaders,  to  ride  about  the  coun- 
try in  the  manner  of  old  fashioned  circuit 
riding  preachers. 

Evlns  believes  rural  areas  miss  out  on 
numerous  federal  programs  because  they  do 
not  understand  them  or  do  not  have  the 
facilities  to  file  for  them.  Hence  his  Idea  of 
the   clrcult-rldlng  Information  agents. 

The  congressman  may  have  something. 
One  thing  is  certain:  if  the  movements  of 
population  from  small  towns  to  large  ones 
continues  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
century,  the  prospect  Is  that  chaos  Is  In 
store. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RuppeJ.  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  to  study 
the  potential  for  balanced  economic 
growth  and  development  throughout  the 
United  States, 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  urgent  problems 
facing  our  cities.  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
have  success  in  attacking  these  problems 
until  we  formulate  a  coordinated  plan 
covering  all  the  issues  involved  and  em- 
ploy all  of  the  public  and  private  means 
adequate  to  do  the  job. 

A  very  necessary  step  in  this  effort  Is 
the  important  information  which  would 
come  from  the  type  of  study  proposed  by 
this  resolution.  We  need  to  know  and 
understand  fully  the  totality  of  economic 
imbalance  in  this  country.  We  need  to 
know  the  potential  for  a  more  orderly 
pattern  of  population  growth  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  With  the  continuous  flood  of 
Americans  to  the  heavily  congested 
urban  areas,  already  difficult  problems 
are  quickly  becoming  critical.  Public  and 
private  efforts  are  being  made  in  one 
degree  or  another  to  attack  the  problems 
created  by  the  existing  economic  imbal- 
ance, but  we  have  insufficient  under- 
standing and  an  inadequate  overall  view 
of  the  Imbalance  itself.  What  are  all  of 
the  pertinent  factors  in  the  relationship 


between  economic  growth  and  demo- 
graphic shifts? 

The  result  of  economic  imbalance  is 
cities  filled  with  more  and  more  sub- 
standard housing,  polluted  air,  crime, 
congested  highways  and  overtaxed  public 
transportation  systems,  rundown  schools, 
and  growing  discontent  among  deprived 
minorities.  The  result  in  the  nonurban 
areas  is  no  better:  declining  Incomes, 
limited  job  opportunities,  and  continued 
population  exodus. 

Surely  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  our  economy  could  do  much  to  encour- 
age population  shifts  iiito  more  produc- 
tive channels.  Surely,  too.  Federal  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  could  be  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
greater  geographic  balance  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country.  But  in 
order  to  organize  and  direct  such  pro- 
grams wisely  and  effectively  we  need  the 
kind  of  study  proposed  by  this  resolu- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support  it. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  which 
I  am  proposing  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PROPOSAL  TO  SELL  SUPER- 
SONIC JETS  TO  LATIN  AMERICAN 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  TMr.  Reuss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
deeply  the  reported  decision  of  the  State 
Department  to  withdraw  American  op- 
position to  the  acquisition  of  supersoiuc 
fighter  aircraft  by  Latin  American 
countries. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Covey  T. 
Oliver  informed  me  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's inclination  toward  such  a  deci- 
sion last  week.  I  expressed  my  opposition 
to  him  at  that  time.  I  repeat  it  today. 

Tlie  United  States  was  right  in  tryir.g 
to  iJersuade  Latin  American  governments 
not  to  spend  scarce  foreign  exchange  on 
any  supersonic  fighters.  The  United 
States  was  correct  in  working  against  the 
purchase  of  French-built  Mirage  V  air- 
craft by  Peru  and  Brazil. 

The  reasons  for  this  po.s!tion  were  and 
are  sound.  These  planes  are  obviously 
unsuited  for  use  against  guerrillas.  For 
this  purpose,  slower,  more  maneuverable 
planes  and  helicopters  would  be  more 
useful. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
Latin  American  governments  are  not  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  system  of  conti- 
nental air  defense  against  an  outside 
aggressor. 

These  planes,  designed  for  tactical 
use  in  conventional  warfare,  are  avail- 
able for  one  primary  purpose:  conflict 
among  the  Latin  American  States  them- 
selves. They  cause  an  arms  race  entall- 
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ing  expenditures  far  beyond  what  any  of 
[he  countries  can  afford. 

As  one  of  the  poor  areas  of  the  world, 
with  a  food  deficit  and  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population,  Latin  America  needs  to 
devote  its  utmost  effort  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Its  agriculture  and  industry  and 
to  the  social  programs  which  will  make 
possible  a  better  life  for  its  people.  In 
this,  the  Latin  Americans  need  and  de- 
serve our  aid. 

Such  a  policy  can  build  democracies 
and  fight  Castroism  far  better  than  all 
the  guns  and  planes  in  our  arsenal. 

If,  despite  all  our  efforts,  certain  Latin 
American  countries  propose  to  buy  air- 
craft from  Prance,  the  United  States 
should  continue  its  opposition  to  the  pur- 
chase both  privately  in  diplomatic  com- 
munications between  the  governments 
and  publicly  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

The  United  States  should  take  the 
amounts  spent  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries for  armaments  into  account  when 
determining  the  level  or  existence  of 
American  aid  programs.  I  do  not  say  that 
arms  purchases,  any  more  than  any  other 
single  action  which  undercuts  the  self- 
help  efforts  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  of  those  countries,  should  result 
In  a  termination  of  aid.  But  arms  pur- 
chases should  be  weighed  heavily  in  de- 
termining U.S.  aid. 

What  the  United  States  above  all 
should  not  do  is  sell  out  a  fundamentally 
correct  and  moral  position  in  order  to 
'jain  some  business  as  an  ai-ms  supplier. 
What  the  French  were  about  to  do  was 
outrageous.  What  we  are  about  to  do  is 
contemptible.  It  is  shameful  as  well  as 
impolitic  for  the  United  States  now  to 
follow  the  bloody  path  of  Sir  Basil 
Zaharoff  by  purveying  increasingly 
.sophisticated  weapons  systems  to  poor 
countries.  Tlie  military  has  been  ruin- 
ing these  countries  for  years.  We  should 
stop  playing  their  game. 

Let  lis  instead  conthiue  to  refuse  the 
sale  of  supersonic  aircraft  to  Latin 
America,  and  to  oppose  any  such  trans- 
action between  the  Latin  Americans  and 
the  French  or  any  others. 


WATER  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con."?ent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  various 
times  considerable  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  ability  of  American 
companies  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets— especially  against  Japanese  con- 
cerns and  companies  in  countries  of  the 
European  Conmion  Market.  I  was  most 
pleased,  therefore,  to  note  a  recent  press 
item  reporting  the  success  of  one  of  our 
t-Mcat  domestic  concerns,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Co.,  In  underbidding  companies 
from  both  of  the.se  areas  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  a  large  water 
desalting  plant  In  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  have  been  especially  Interested  In  the 
water  desalting  program  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  carrying  forward  through  the 


Department  of  the  Interior.  This  is  a 
program  of  worldwide  implications,  not 
only  for  our  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
promoting  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  new  and  recently  developing  nations 
of  the  world  but  also  for  the  development 
of  the  capabilities  of  our  American  com- 
panies to  participate  lolly  in  the  enor- 
mous market  for  goods  and  services 
which  this  awakening  of  the  peoples  of 
these  nations  portends.  By  providing  an 
effective  program  of  Federal  promotion 
of  these  water  desalting  facilities,  we  en- 
able our  farsighted  American  companies 
to  develop  the  capability  to  buHd  these 
facilities  and  build  them  at  costs  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market. 

It  recently  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
one  of  these  facilities  in  Key  West,  Fla.. 
which  is  just  south  of  my  congressional 
district.  This  facility  was  built  by  West- 
lnghouse Electric  program  and  has 
proved  highly  effective  in  helping  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Key  West  for  more 
water  than  can  be  piunped  to  the  island 
from  the  Florida  mainland.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  facility  is  now  about  2,600,- 
000  gallons  of  water  daily. 

I  was  especially  pleased  therefore  to 
learn  that  the  Westlnghouse  Electric  bid 
of  $14,981,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
desalting  and  power  facility  in  Saudi 
Arabia  was  below  that  of  the  competing 
Dutch  and  Japanese  firms,  as  well  as  an- 
otlier  U.S.  competitor.  This  plant  in  Jidda 
will  desalt  5  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day  and  produce  50,000  kilowatts  of 
power.  The  Office  of  Saline  Water,  uti- 
lizing the  knowledge  which  our  program 
of  Federal  support  far  water  desalting, 
is  technical  adviser  to  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  for  the  project.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Office  wiU  have  an  opportunity, 
won  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding, 
to  work  with  an  American  concern  in 
developing  this  project  and  in  develop- 
ing the  capacity  of  our  country  to  be 
pioneer  developers  and  manufacturers  of 
this  type  facility. 


COMMERCIAL  BANKS  SHOULD  NOT 
HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  UNDER- 
WRITE REVENUE  BONDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate on  whether  commercial  banks 
should  have  the  right  to  deal  in  revenue 
bonds  has  been  thrashed  out  numerous 
times  in  the  Congress  since  the  passage 
of  the  Gla.ss-Steagall  Act  of  1933. 

Today  it  appears  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Is  looking 
favorably  upon  the  banks'  quest.  Just  last 
week  the  Financial  Institution  Subcom- 
mittee, of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  reported  out  a  bill, 
S.  1306.  recommending  that  the  com- 
mercial banks  have  such  authority. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  Inherent  dangers  of  re- 
verting back  to  the  abuses  of  the  l920's. 
It  appears  to  me  that  commercial  banks 


are  engaging  in  many  activities  that  are 
foreign  to  their  true  purpose.  I  read  re- 
cently in  a  leading  newspaper  that  one 
New  York  bank,  in  addition  to  selling 
lottery  tickets,  took  59  resenations  for 
seats  to  the  Jets  professional  football 
games.  In  many  instances  baiiks  are  en- 
gaging in  services  that  they  never  dared 
to  claim  the  authority  to  do  before. 

Many  banks  are  now  in  the  computer 
business.  They  rent  out  time  on  such 
equipment  for  nonbanking  purposes.  In 
many  instances  this  service  provides 
them  with  privileged  information  about 
other  businesses  leasing  computer  time. 

A  number  of  banks  have  set  up  full- 
fledged  travel  bureaus. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.400  banks  across 
the  country  are  promoting  credit  cards. 

It  is  ironic  that  an  industrj'  which 
promotes  fiscal  Integrity  should  be  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  greatest  fiascos  of 
all  time.  Take,  for  example,  the  situa- 
tion involving  a  number  of  Chicago 
banks  who  have  taken  a  multimillion- 
dollar  dunking  on  their  foray  into  credit 
cards — though  they  are  not  saying  so. 

According  to  a  newsletter  published 
by  the  Research  Institute  of  America, 
they  reported  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

The  race  to  capture  the  credit  card  market 
became  a  fiasco,  earlier  this  year,  when  the 
banks  mailed  out  unsolicited  cards.  Many 
of  these  went  to  newborn  Infants,  "dummy" 
account  names.  Thousands  of  cards  were 
stolen,  retrieved  from  rubbish  cans. 

Another  example  of  the  bank  interest 
in  getting  back  into  the  Investment  bank- 
ing business  is  the  attempt  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
is  the  only  bank  in  the  country  to  sell  in- 
terests in  Its  own  mutual  fund.  However, 
a  Federal  court  in  Washington  recently 
voided  the  fund  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Investment  Company  Institute,  a  na- 
tional organization  of  mutual  funds.  I 
noted  in  the  October  12  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  the  banking  industry 
Is  eyeing  the  mutual  fund  "reform  bill," 
currently  before  Congress,  as  a  vehicle 
for  reestablishing  a  national  bank's  au- 
thority to  operate  mutual  fund  type  em;- 
counts.  Banking  strategists  In  Washing- 
ton are  considering  an  appeal  of  the  ad- 
verse lower  court  iiiling  issued  earlier 
this  year.  This  is  another  Instance  of  the 
commercial  banks  attempting  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act. 

In  St.  Paul,  a  group  of  data  process- 
ing centers  are  suing  in  Federal  court  to 
invalidate  a  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Comp- 
troller of  Currency  that  authorizes  fed- 
erally chartered  "national  banks"  to  per- 
form such  services. 

In  spreading  its  tenacles.  the  commer- 
cial banks  are  now  roaring  headlong 
into  the  mortgage  banking  business.  Fur- 
thermore, where  they  are  prevented  by 
law  from  opening  branch  banks,  they  are 
formlnc:  a  chain  banking  system.  This  is 
a  practice  whereby  they  purchase  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent banks. 

With  respect  to  S.  1306,  which  would 
permit  banks  to  underwrit-e  revenue 
bonds.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
commercial  banks,  at  some  future  date, 
will  circumvent  further  the  Glass-Stea- 
gall Act,  and  seek  permission  to  under- 
wTlte  corporate  bonds?  Now,  when  they 
achieve  this  goal,  it  will  be  natural  to 
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obtain  permission  to  go  back  into  the 
underwriting  of  other  securities,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr. 
Camp,  in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  the  re- 
cent American  Bankers  Association  Con- 
vention in  New  York  said : 

Banks  should  not  be  excluded  from  any 
financial  market  which  they  may  safely  and 
prudently  serve. 

There  are  40  law  suits  now  pending 
against  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  require  him  to  enforce  this  law  as 
Congress  wrote  it. 

The  threat  to  our  American  banking 
system  through  this  concentration  of 
power  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In  the 
area  of  the  general  obligation  bond  busi- 
ness, the  concentration  of  power  Lies  in 
the  hands  of  10  of  the  Nation's  largest 
banks,  which  were  involved  in  the  de- 
bacle of  the  1920's. 


AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  STUDY 
IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee has  now  completed  a  staff  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  automobile  insur- 
ance, the  result  of  a  study  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  Representative  Cahill.  and 
myself  on  June  30.  At  that  time,  mount- 
ing evidence  convinced  me  of  the  need 
for  such  a  preliminary  study,  and  the 
report  just  issued  confirms  my  view  that 
a  full-scale  investigation  of  the  situation 
is  not  only  warranted  but  essential.  As 
the  subcommittee  report  states: 

By  any  objective  standard,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  automobile  Insurance  business  In 
the  United  States  Is  unsatisfactory.  The  sys- 
tem Is  slow  and  expensive,  and  the  com- 
panies involved  do  a  poor  job 

Yet  automobile  insurance  is  certainly 
not  a  luxury,  but  a  commodity  required 
on  a  nationwide  basis  from  an  industry 
Involving  billions  of  dollars.  It  is,  in  my 
judgment,  our  responsibility  to  look  into 
the  problem  to  determine  what  steps 
must  be  taken  if  American  citizens  are 
to  be  assured  of  adequate  automobile 
Insurance  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates. 
I  Include  news  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  October  17  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  18  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  together  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  problem  from  Forbes  maga- 
zine of  October  15.  1967 : 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Star. 

Oct.  17.  1967] 

HocsB  RrpoRT  Ckaboes  Fiems  Do  Poob  Job — 

ANTmiDST  Unft  Stait  Asks  Investigation 

OF  INDCSTBT  BT  FTC 

(By  Robert  Walters) 
The   nation's   automobile   Insurance   com- 
panies generally  "do  a  poor  job"  In  serving 
the  public,  and  should  be  Investigated,  ac- 


cording to  a  secret  report  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's 
antitrust  subcommittee. 

The  report,  based  on  a  three-month  study, 
was  distributed  yesterday  to  committee  mem- 
bers  with   a   •■confidential"   classification. 

The  staff  study  calls  for  a  full-scale  In- 
vestigation of  the  auto  Insurance  Industry 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"The  Information  set  forth  In  this  report 
shows  that,  by  any  objective  standard,  the 
performance  of  the  Insurance  business  In  the 
United  States  Is  unsatisfactory."  the  report 

said. 

"The  system  Is  slow,  incomplete  and  ex- 
pensive, and  the  companies  and  organizations 
furnishing  this  service  to  the  public.  In  many 
respects,  do  a  poor  job,"  It  added. 

The  preliminary  Investigation  was  com- 
missioned last  July  25  by  Rep.  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler  r>-N.Y.,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who  acted  on  a  request  from  Reps. 
Peter  J.  Rodlno,  D-N.J..  and  William  T. 
Cahill,  R-N.J. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  subcommittee 
report.  Celler  emphasized  that  the  study 
represented  only  the  views  of  the  staff  but 
said  there  had  been  "mounting  criticism 
of  business  practices  in  the  auto  insurance 
industry  field." 

PUBLIC    CILWBLy    DISTURBED 

The  veteran  congressman  said  complaints 
received  by  his  committee  indicated  "that  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  American  driving 
public  is  gravely  disturbed  by  allegedly  un- 
fair and  arbitrary  insurance  company  ac- 
tions." 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  mount- 
ing charges  that  auto  insurance  firms  seek 
rate  increases  without  sufflcient  cause,  cancel 
policies  arbitrarily,  refuse  to  Insure  some 
drivers  with  little  reason  and  "black  out 
large  areas  of  some  cities  to  preclude  the  sale 
of  insurance  to  low-income  families. 

The  House  study,  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  Kenneth  Harkins  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  is  not  expected  to  be  released 
to  the  public  until  the  committee  has  met 
and  considered  the  recommendations  for 
future  action. 

In  the  Senate,  two  additional  staff  studies 
are  under  way— one  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  another  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's antitrust  subcommittee. 

As  a  result  of  the  broad-scale  congressional 
interest,  both  public  hearings  and  efforts  to 
revise  existing  statutes  governing  the  multl- 
blllion-dollar  insurance  industry  are  ex- 
pected within  the  next  few  years. 

Because  the  House  study  is  the  first  to  be 
released.  Insurance  industry  lobbyists  have 
sought  in  recent  weeks  to  convince  commit- 
tee members  that  It  should  not  be  made 
public  Both  the  American  Insurance  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers  have  contacted  com- 
mittee members  to  present  their  case. 

THREE    POSSIBLE    APPROACHES 

The  House  subcommittee  report  said  there 
were  three  possible  approaches  to  conduct- 
ing the  full-scale  investigation  necessary 
prior  to  the  drafting  of  any  new  legislation: 

1  Establishment  of  a  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  a  select 
House  committee  to  conduct  a  one-year 
study  The  report  said  such  a  committee 
would  require  J313.000  and  the  services  of 
six  attorneys,  four  economists,  one  actuary 
and  four  clerical  assistants. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  temporary  govern- 
mental study  commission  of  between  10  and 
25  members,  composed  of  both  members  of 
Congress  and  public  representatives.  Such 
an  approach  would  require  two  to  three 
years,  the  report  said. 

3.  Congressional  authorization  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  conduct  a  'com- 
prehensive investigation"  over  a  period  of 
two  years. 


CITES  rORNOVEB  IN  CONGRESS 

Citing  the  problems  of  turnover  within 
Congress  and  the  lack  of  staff  expertise  on 
the  subject  In  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
staff  report  recommended  that  the  FTC  con- 
duct the  probe.  That  proposal  Is  subject  to 
committee  approval. 

In  a  letter  to  Celler.  FTC  Chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon  said  the  requested  Investigation 
would  require  an  appropriation  of  $5  mil- 
lion if  the  entire  insurance  industry  were  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  probe,  and  $1.5  million 
If  the  Investigation  were  to  concentrate  only 
on  the  auto  Insurance  Industry. 

Dixon  estimated  the  services  of  12  attor- 
neys. 16  economists  and  accountants  and  18 
other  staff  members  would  be  required  for 
the  study. 

The  committee  report  dealt  only  with  auto 
Insurance,  but  said  that  "It  may  be  difficult 
to  legislate  fundamental  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  regulation  for  the  auto  part  ef  the 
insurance  business  without,  at  the  same 
time,  bringing  abjut  unforeseen  and  un- 
deslred  results  with  respect  to  other  types  of 
the  insurance  business." 

Despite  that  problem,  the  staff  study  said 
a  further  probe  was  necessary  It  concluded 
that: 

"The  system  that  the  auto  Insurance  com- 
panies have  developed  In  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  accidental  losses  and  Injuries 
does  not  work  well.  For  years  there  have  been 
complaints  that  auto  Insurance  company 
performance  is  unsatisfactory. 

"The  criticism  extends  from  specific  com- 
pany practices,  such  as  arbitrary  and  unfair 
cancellation  and  nonrenewal  actions,  to 
rejection  of  the  basic  premise,  Insurance 
against  negligently  caused  losses,  on  which 
the  present  system  of  auto  insurance  has 
been  erected." 

The  study  said  two  policy  decisions  were 
Involved,  both  posing  "delicate  questions 
that  Involve  states'  right  and  federal  preemp- 
tive Jurisdiction." 

RESTRICTED    APPLICATION 

The  first  was  whether  there  should  be 
established  a  new  system  which  would  be 
"applicable  to  individuals  who  suffer  eco- 
nomic losses  and  personal  Injury  as  a  result 
of  auto  accidents." 

The  second  was  whether  auto  Insurance 
firms  should  continue  to  enjoy  protection 
from  the  federal  antitrust  laws.  They  secured 
such  an  exemption  under  the  McCaren-Fer- 
gvison  Act  approved  by  Congress  In  1945. 

That  law  precluded  all  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  the  Insurance  Industry 
through  June  1948  and  provided  that  In 
succeeding  years  the  federal  statutes  would 
be  applicable  only  if  the  industry  was  not 
covered   by   state   law. 

Most  Insurance  firms  enjoy  continued  pro- 
tection, but  the  House  study  found  that 
state  laws  either  are  not  enforced  or  are  im- 
plemented only  on  a  routine  ba^ls. 

The  report  cited  the  "Inadequacy  of  state 
regulation"  and  said  a  new  Investigation  was 
justified  because  during  congressional  de- 
bate on  the  1945  law  It  was  agreed  that 
"there  should  be  a  re-evaluatlon  of  Insurance 
companv  supervision  and  actlvlt'es  In  order 
to  determine  whether  additional  leglslr-itlon 
was  appropriate  In  the  public  Interett." 

I  From  Forbes  magazine.  Oct.   15.   1967] 
The   Growing    Storm    Over   Auto   Liability 

•Among  the  multitude  of  critics  of  our 
mores  In  America."  Guy  E  Mann,  senior  vice 
president  of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  sighed 
recently,  "many  find  It  fa.«hlonable  to  criti- 
cize auto  Insurers."  The  fashion  is  not  with- 
out foundation  In  a  motorized  society,  lia- 
bility insurance  is  a  must,  a  necessity,  almoft 
a  utility.  Yet  it  Is  getting  more  costly  all  the 
time — to  a  degree  that  Inflation  alone  can- 
not account  for  the  whole  rise. 

In  Chicago  a  decade  ago.  it  cost  a  family 
with  an  18-year-old  son  who  used  their  car 
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only  for  pleasure  $107  to  buy  a  package  of 
liability  Insurance:  bodily  injury,  property 
damage  and  medical.  Today  the  cost  Is 
$244— up  128'r.  In  Los  Angeles  the  cost  was 
$116.  Today  its  $201— up  73',.  In  Buffalo 
the  cost  was  $141.  Today  It's  »216 — up  53'",. 
Those  are  what  the  casualty  companies 
call  ••preferred"  rates,  available  for  the  most 
part  only  to  •'clean  risks. '•  accident-  and  con- 
vlctlon-free  drivers  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  65.  For  higher  risks — especially  those 
under  25 — the  tariff  will  often  run  nearly 
double  In  addition,  there  are  many  who  find 
It  difficult  to  buy  standard  coverage  at  any 
price,  among  them:  Negroes  and  other  mlnor- 
itv  groups,  enlisted  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices aiid  a  long  list  of  almost  50  other  oc- 
cupational categories,  ranging  from  profes- 
sional athletes,  barbers,  barmaids  and  beau- 
ticians to  stevedores  and  warehousemen. 

THE    lord    provides 

Even  clergymen  and  doctors  have  been 
aaving  their  problems.  The  agency  guide  of 
one  big  automobile  Insurance  group,  for  In- 
sunce,  warns  that  "clergy-medicine  .  .  . 
driving  records  are  among  the  poorest.  Both 
appear  to  drive  when  preoccupied  with  prob- 
lems The  clergymen  may  drive  with  the 
attitude  that  •The  Lord  Will  Provide.'  With 
doctors  there  Is  the  possibility  of  use  of  the 
car  in  emergencies." 

To  a  degree,  the  writers  of  the  insurance, 
the  fire-&-casualty  Insurance  companies,  are 
simply  making  an  effort  to  pass  on  the  higher 
cost  of  doing  business.  This  has  led  to  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  pass 
the  buck  for  the  public's  complaints  Un- 
fortunately, it  Is  not  so  simple.  Auto  drivers 
are  also  voters:  they  are  not  an  under- 
privileged minority.  Not  surprisingly,  there- 
fore, politicians  are  beginning  to  sniff  an 
Issue.  Congressman  Gene  Snyder  (Rep.,  Ky.) 
recently  told  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  a  woman  "domiciled  in  my  home 
state"  who.  though  "married  to  a  drunk  .  .  . 
had  liability  insurance  at  standard  rates. 

"I  suppose  being  a  rather  sober  character 
herself  and  being  of  the  right  color  and 
coming  from  the  right  neighborhood  and 
working  at  the  right  job."  the  legislator  con- 
tinued, 'she  was  able  to  get  standard  rates." 
However.  Snyder  continued,  "she  divorced 
the  drunk.  And  when  she  did  that,  they 
raised  the  rates  because  she  was  a  'recent 
divorcee."  The  premise  was."  the  legislator 
added,  'that  she  'might'  be  going  out  with  a 
boj-friend  who  'might'  be  driving  the  car  and 
they  did  not  know  the  driving  propensity  of 
the  boyfriend.  I  would  suggest  that  they  had 
better  reason  to  know  the  driving  propensity 
of  the  drunk  to  wliom  she  was  earlier  mar- 
ried." Tills  is  only  one  of  the  insurance 
atrocity  stories  beginning  to  flood  the 
Congre.ssional  Record. 

VOTERS    and    consumers 

The  90th  Congress,  more  than  any  other 
in  recent  years,  seems  to  have  made  the 
startling  discovery  that  consumers  are  also 
voters.  It  has  become  aware  that  auto  In- 
surance has  become  a  social  problem  of 
awesome  proportions,  eiicompassing  $9.2 
billion  in  annual  premiums,  78  million  cars. 
98  million  licensed  drivers  and  $12.3  billion 
In  accident  losses.  "You  should  see  the  mall 
I'm  getting."  says  Congressman  William  T. 
Cahill  (Rep..  N.J.).  "Why  should  a  service- 
man with  a  spotless  driving  record  Just  re- 
turned from  'Vietnam  have  trouble  getting 
Insurance?  This  is  a  gut  issue." 

Other  legislators  see  it  the  same  way 
'Forbes,  Dec.  1,  1966);  so  much  so,  in  fact. 
that  almost  everyone  is  trying  to  get  into  the 
act.  First  it  was  the  Dodd  bill.  The  measure 
was  prompted  by  a  rash  of  80  Insolvencies 
among  companies  that  wTote  high-risk  In- 
surance and  left,  at  most  recent  report.  300.- 
000  Injured  Individuals  In  at  least  a  score  of 
states  on  the  hook  for  $600  million  in  largely 
uncollectible  claims.  "The  bill,  still  in  com- 
mittee, would  establish   a   federal   kitty,   fi- 


nanced by  Insurance  company  contributions, 
to  guarantee  payment  on  claims  against  car- 
riers that  go  broke.  The  research  that  went 
into  the  bill,  says  one  Congressional  investi- 
gator, "convinced  a  lot  of  people  here  that  all 
we  were  seeing  was  the  top  of  the  Iceberg. 
That's  when  the  federal  camel  began  Itching 
to  get  its  nose  under  the  regulatory  tent  that 
until  now  has  been  almost  the  exclusive  pre- 
serve of  the  States." 

jockey  hill 

Galvanized  by  Congressman  Cahill  and 
Congressman  William  J.  Green  (Dem.,  Pa.), 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  cranked 
out  a  soon-to-be-publlshed  report.  In  part 
designed  to  establish  Its  primacy  (as  against 
the  House  Commerce  Committee's)  to  in- 
vestigate state  regulation  of  the  auto  carriers. 
The  report  will  probably  raise  some  ques- 
tions about  rate-fixing  and  the  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  granted  to  the  Insur- 
ance Industry  by  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
of  1945.  The  same  kind  of  Jockeying  is  going 
on  in  the  Senate,  where  both  the  Commerce 
and  Antitrust  Committees  have  also  shown 
intense  interest  in  the  Industry.  The  Trans- 
portation Department,  at  the  instance  of 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  has  agreed  to  do 
a  "pilot  study"'  of  the  auto  carriers.  The  De- 
partment was  a  bit  slow  in  picking  up  the 
Magnuson  option,  a  source  says,  because 
White  House  staff  people  suggested  that  auto 
insurance  was  a  potential  Great  Society  issue 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  might  want  to  preempt 
for  himself  next  year  when  he  will  be  run- 
ning for  reelection. 

The  Industry  itself  is  running  scared,  and 
rightly  so.  "Protecting  insurance  interests  in 
the  government  arena  Is  a  complex  and  frus- 
trating problem,"  says  Aetna's  Mann.  "All 
predictions  are  that  it  will  get  worse."  Auto 
insurance  executives  are  deeply  split  over 
the  question  of  whether  there  are  any  advan- 
tages to  the  legislative  ground  swell  that 
may  develop  Into  broader  federal  regulation. 
But  the  problem  goes  even  deeper  than  ques- 
tions of  regulation.  Many  experts  tcxlay  argue 
that  the  traditional  system  of  negligence  lia- 
bility is  so  Inherently  wasteful  that  It  ought 
to  be  junked. 

COMMON   DILEMMA 

All  of  the  pressure  suggests  that  the  auto 
insurers  are  caught  on  the  horns  of  the  same 
dilemma  that  impaled  the  auto  producers 
and  drug  manufacturers.  The  former  got 
hung  up  on  the  burning  issues  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  highway  safety;  the  latter  on  high 
drug  costs,  most  recently  marked  by  the 
drive  to  make  generic-name  drugs  available 
in  place  of  costly  branded  items.  The  di- 
lemma: either  to  move  with  social  pressures 
perhaps  at  the  cost  of  the  profit-and-loss 
statement;  or  to  defend  the  status  quo.  usu- 
ally at  the  cost  of  a  blackened  image — and 
ultimate  capitulation. 

"I  can  sympathize  with  them."  says  a 
Transportation  Department  official.  "In  this 
mixed  economy  of  ours  we  expect  them  to  act 
like  businessmen  and  at  the  same  time  to 
respond  with  heightened  social  consciousness 
to  people  who  can  be  pauperized  by  an  auto 
accident.  It's  not  an  easy  row  for  an  Insiu'- 
ance  executive  to  hoe. ' 

The  Insurance  industry  can  defend  rising 
rates  with  ample  statistics.  They  boil  down 
to  two  elements;  inflation  and  the  rising  acci- 
dent toll.  The  number  of  vehicles  on  the  road 
has  increased  by  about  45%  In  the  last  ten 
years,  and.  as  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance 
President  Edward  Rust  notes.  'Frequency  of 
accidents  Increases  with  the  square  of  traffic 
density."  Since  1957  deaths  by  accident  have 
increased  36.9';  to  53.000;  injuries  by  74^; 
to  4.4  million.  'Our  average  claim  cost.""  says 
Rust,  "is  Just  going  up  5",  to  7^,  a  year.  You 
have  to  stop  and  figure  the  things  that  have 
to  be  paid  for  when  there's  an  accident 
Medical  costs,  of  course,  have  snowballed. 
Repair  costs  have  snowballed."   Since   1958. 


according  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
Underwriters,  the  average  paid  bodily  injury 
claim  cost  jumped  from  $981  to  $1,296.  the 
average  paid  property  damage  claim  cost 
from  $151  to  $221.  Part  of  the  repair  cost 
stems  from  the  more  complex  designs  that 
car-makers  push  and  buyers  seem  to  prefer. 

HANKEY-PANKEY 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  outright 
fraud.  Says  a  vice  president  of  a  west-coast 
insurance  company.  "There's  too  much 
hankey-pankey  going  on  with  Injured  indi- 
viduals, attorneys  and  doctors  "  Further,  he 
says,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  much  tough- 
er driver  licensing  requirements  "There  are 
too  many  drivers  on  the  road  who  are  Incom- 
petent. We'd  never  give  these  people  hunting 
licenses.  We  just  had  a  case  of  a  woman  in- 
volved in  an  accident  whose  right  leg  was 
paralyzed,"  the  vice  president  continues.  "In 
order  to  stop,  she  had  to  take  her  hands  off 
the  steering  wheel,  take  her  foot  off  the  ac- 
celerator, and  press  both  hands  on  the  right 
leg  to  slow  the  car  down.  She  never  divulged 
this  to  the  insurance  company  or  to  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles." 

The  industry  Insists  that  "drivers  make 
rates,"  and  to  some  extent  this  Is  true.  "'As 
far  as  costs  are  concerned."  says  California 
Insurance  Commissioner  Richard  S.  L.  Rod- 
dis.  "■lt"s  the  frequency  of  accidents  rather 
than  the  amount  of  unusual  awards  that"8 
really  the  significant  problem  from  the  rate 
standpoint.  These  million-dollar  payoffs  are 
dramatic,  and  they"re  probably  bad  things.'" 
he  continues,  "but  It  Isn't  the  handful  of  big 
cases  that  really  have  the  tremendous  effect: 
lt"s  the  aggregate  of  all  the  dented  fenders 
and  broken  windshields  and  bashed-ln  front 
ends  and  minor  Injuries  that  are  the  bread- 
and-butter  rate." 

The  figures  also  show  that  the  Industry  is 
not  exactly  coining  money.  Last  year  pre- 
mium volume  on  all  kinds  of  auto  insurance 
topped  $9.2  billion  (compared  with  $6.4  bil- 
lion in  1962)  and  that  by  any  standard  Is 
sizable  growth  Last  year,  however,  was  the 
first  year  since  1962  that  the  Industry  re- 
ported an  underwriting  profit — a  slim  1% 
on  premiums.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  In- 
surance Information  Institute  maintains, 
'"insurers  have  suffered  underwriting  losses 
of  more  than  $1.5  billion  on  auto  liability 
Insurance  alone." 

The  situation  is  not.  of  course,  as  bad  as 
these  carefully  segregated  figures  suggest. 
The  companies  also  have  Investment  income 
and  an  agreeable  degree  of  tax  shelter  tsee 
table) .  In  a  number  of  state  rate  proceedings, 
including  Maryland,  Virginia.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  statutory  bookkeeping  for- 
mulas designed  by  the  states  square  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  procedures. 
For  one  thing,  these  accepted  formulas  usu- 
ally charge  acquisition  costs  when  incurred, 
even  though  the  policy  runs  over  a  period 
of  time.  They  also  permit  the  companies  to 
set  up  reserves  for  loss  claims  that  have  not 
been  reported  but  which  the  companies  think 
will  be. 

Most  Important  of  all  Is  the  question  of 
investment  Income.  Premiums  are  paid  In 
advance.  Thus  the  companies  have  use  of  the 
money.  They  also  have  the  use  of  reserves. 
Both  of  these  they  Invest  and  earn  a  return. 
All  In  all.  In  recent  years  Investment  income 
for  the  sixteen  top  companies  has  been  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $1.7  bil- 
lion— not  only  covering  insurance  losses  but 
yielding  a  sizable  profit  for  stockholders  of 
most  companies.  In  short,  auto  Insurance  Is 
not  quite  as  rough  a  business  as  most  of  the 
companies  make  It  out  to  be 

THE    TRUE    VILLAIN? 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  over-all 
profits  are  clearly  not  excessive,  running  on 
an  adjusted  basis  to  not  much  more  than 
6';  on  stockholders'  equity  Why,  then,  have 
rates  soared  so?  Some  critics — and  they  are 
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Increasingly  heard  today — feel  that  the  real 
villain  Is  the  negUgence-clatm  system  Itself, 
a  system  so  Intrinsically  wasteful,  they 
maintain,  as  to  be  an  albatross  around  the 
neck  of  policyholders,  accident  victims.  In- 
vestors and  the  casualty  companies  alike. 
What  is  needed  Is  basic  reform.  "There  Is  a 
strong,  growing  argument  that  a  claims  sys- 
tem based  on  fault  Is  out  of  date  and  In- 
herently defective  as  a  means  of  reimbursing 
accident  victims,"  says  James  R.  MacKay, 
vice  president  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Companies. 

Much  of  the  argument  has  polarized 
around  the  proposals  of  Robert  E.  Keeton, 
a  Harvard  University  law  professor,  and 
Jeffrey  O'ConneU,  a  University  of  Illinois 
law  professor.  Their  position  Is  that  the 
whole  system  of  Insurance  payments  ought 
to  be  shifted  to  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion-like approach  where  anyone  who  has 
been  Injured  by  an  auto  should  be  reim- 
bursed for  medical  costs  and  wage  losses 
whether  he  was  responsible  for  the  accident 
or  not. 

The  Keeton-O'Connell  proposals  contain 
many  elements,  it  Is  true,  that  the  Industry 
has  long  discussed.  But  put  Into  a  package, 
and  advanced  at  a  time  of  such  outcry  about 
rates  and  cancellations,  the  proposals  are 
getting  serious  attention  today.  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  for  inst.ance,  in 
an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  week,  strongly  recommended  adoption 
of  something  along  the  lines  of  Keeton- 
O'Connell. 

The  first  legislative  test  of  the  plan  re- 
cently came  into  Massachusetts.  A  bill  based 
on  these  proposals  passed  the  House  but  was 
voted  down  in  the  Senate.  At  least  three 
other  states — California,  Michigan  and  New 
York— are  looking  Into  the  merits  of  Keeton- 
O'Connell  or  variations  on  It,  and  others  are 
likely  to  follow  suit. 

In  their  book  Basic  Protection  for  the 
Traffic  Vict:rn:  A  Blueprint  for  Reforming 
Automobile  Insurance,  the  law  professors 
clearly  state  their  case.  It  is  that,  given  the 
complexities  of  memory  and  the  blur  of 
high-speed  automobiles.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  flx  the  blame  on  any  one  person 
In  many  accidents.  Theoretically,  if  there  is 


no  blame,  there  Is  no  Insurance  payoff.  That 
concept,  however,  goes  against  the  grain  of 
the  overriding  social  need  to  make  whole 
anyone  who  has  been  injured  without  bank- 
rupting anyone  who  Is  putatlvely  at  fault. 

The  problem  under  the  traditional  fault 
system  Is  that  a  good  deal  of  high-cost  legal 
effort  goes  Into  the  business  of  trying  to 
flx  blame  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  defend 
against  those  same  efforts  on  the  other.  This 
Is  good  for  a  class  of  lawyers  but  rough 
on  the  rate-paying  public. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  the  present  relation- 
ship that  the  claimant  will  try  to  squeeze  as 
much  cash  out  of  the  situation  as  he  can, 
and  that  the  Insurance  company  will  try 
to  pay  as  little  as  It  can.  The  first  conse- 
quence in  many  cases,  says  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  west-coast  Insurance  company,  is 
an  Inflated  medical  bill. 

"Many  doctors  and  attorneys,"  the  execu- 
tive says,  "have  a  working  relationship. 
Strangely  enough,  you'll  always  find  a  given 
attorney's  clients  are  treated  by  the  same 
doctor.  If  you  go  to  a  certain  doctor  first, 
you'll  always  wind  up  In  a  certain  attorney's 
office." 

The  Keeton-O'Connell  plan  would  exor- 
cise what  the  former  has  called  "powerful 
temptations  to  dishonesty"  by  vaporizing  the 
"third-party"  relationship:  An  accident  vic- 
tim would  look  to  his  own  Insurance  com- 
pany for  the  routine  payment  of  whatever 
his  direct  losses  are — up  to  a  maximum  of 
$10,000.  He  would  have  the  right  to  go  to 
court  only  for  losses  In  excess  of  that 
amount. 

One  aim  of  the  plan  Is  to  cut  litigation 
costs  on  both  sides  by  keeping  all  but  the 
biggest  claims  out  of  the  courts.  "Most  dis- 
puted cases,  by  far  the  great  majority,"  ac- 
cording to  Keeton,  "Involve  Injuries  that  are 
not  severe,  and  in  these  small  cases  it  often 
happens  that  more  Is  spent  In  fighting  than 
the  claim  Is  worth  If  valid.  Added  to  this,  of 
course.  Is  a  fortune  In  tax  dollars  used  to 
maintain  the  courts  whose  time  Is  con- 
sumed by  these  cases."  Legal  costs  are  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  Keeton  adds,  "less  than 
50  cents  of  the  auto  liability  Insinance  dol- 
lar ever  reaches  the  hands  of  any  Injured 
person." 

FIRE  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANIES:  A  STATISTICAL  PROFILE 


Keeton  and  O'ConneU  maintain  that  other 
savings  ideductlbles  for  medical  paymeuu 
made  on  Blue  Cross  policies,  for  example) 
would  enable  the  casualty  companies  to  make 
substantial  cuts  in  rates.  They  have  got  cor- 
roboration on  that  score  from  consulting 
actuary  Prank  Harwayne,  who  estimates  that 
their  "Basic  Protection  Plan"  could  pave  the 
way  for  premium  reductions  of  15%  to  25 'i 
In  New  York  SUite,  for  example,  and  roll- 
backs of  19%  to  25 7o  In  Michigan. 

Harwayne's  projections  have  been  chal- 
lenged as  overly  optimistic,  and  executives 
such  as  James  S.  Kemper  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Kemper  Insurance  group,  have  raised  a 
good  many  other  objections.  Among  them: 

The  question  of  equity  if  the  fault  con- 
cept is  dropped.  •'Is  it  equitable  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  the  drunken  driver,  the  convicted 
felon  fleeing  from  his  crime,  the  drag  racer 
and  the  multiple  .iccideat  repeater."  asks 
Kemper,  "and  deny  full  recovery  to  innocent 
victims  such  as  housewives  and  children 
whose  economic  loss  will  be  limited  mainly 
or  entirely  to  medical  bills?" 

Doubt  that  claims  payments  would  be 
speeded  up,  because  the  plan  encompasses 
many  variables,  such  as  "collateral  source 
payments,  claimant  income  levels,  extent  of 
rehabilitation  and  recovery." 

Interstate  legal  complications  and  com- 
petitive pressures  on  small  companies. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  considerable  vested 
interest  in  the  present  system:  High  rates 
mean  high  commissions  for  agents:  even 
more,  they  mean  high  fees  for  a  handlful  of 
highly  successful  negligence  lawyers.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  Keeton  says,  "came 
after  the  public  opposition  of  the  personal 
injury  lawyers." 

But  the  Insurance  Industry  is  being  ex- 
tremely shortsighted  If  it  thinks  that  It  can 
Ignore  growing  public  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  situation.  As  James  MacKay  of 
Fireman's  Fund  recently  warned  a  group  of 
in.'^urance  agents.  "If  there  Is  a  collision  be- 
tween our  private  interest  in  rat.es  high 
enough  to  cover  losses,  and  the  public  inter- 
est In  higher  loss  payment  without  higher 
costs,  then  we  must  not  be  so  naive  as  to 
assume  the  public  Interest  will  not  prevail. " 
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jListBd  below  are  the  16  largest  publicly  held  casualty  coitipaniej.  Over  the  last  5  years,  these  companies '  earned  over  $1,500,000,000  in  inyesfmeni  Income-  incurred  *  stitutorv  loss  of  some 

{500,000,000,  but  paid  only  $60,000,000  in  taxes)  ' 


Growth,  1966  over  1961  (percent) 


Profitability,  S-year  totals  in  millions 


Stock  data 


Company 


Premiums 
written 


Investment    Capital  and 
income  surplus 


Premiums 
earned 
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Continental  Insurance 79,0  40.3  -3.3  $2,879  $269  -$49 

Insurarce  Co  of  North  America^ 51.0  56.4  14.4  2,575  222  -44 

Hertford  F.re  Insurance  Co 45.4  64.4  17.0  3,198  190  -41 

Allstate  Insurance  Co 76.2  74.6  28.8  3,404  165  104 

The  Fund  Americ;in  Cos 120.0  111.5  49  2  2,490  140  -69 

Continental  Casualty 52.3  88.6  17.6  2,780  146  -90 

US   Fidelity  &  Guaranty 46.6  68.8  54.1  1,836  112  -15 

The  Home  Insurance  Co 80.4  48.3  -11.5  1,823  118  -94 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine 49.2  60.4  29.9  1,052  74  6 

Great  America-;  Insurance 40.2  41.4  2.4  994  80  -52 

Reliance  Insurance 52.5  87.2  70.4  987  58  -19 

Federal  Insurance  Co 53.6  42.3  15.8  528  43  13 

General  Reinsurance 84.3  80.6  32.7  511  36  2 

Glens  Falls  Insurance 40.0  62.0  -8.9  630  31  —39 

American  Reinsurance 87.4  66.6  58.3  521  28  —19 

United  States  Fire  Ins 53.1  54,2  -7.8  457  31  -21 
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>  Excluding  Allstate  Insurance  Co. 
'Wholly  owned  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct   18,  1967] 
Auto    Insurers    Hrr    in    Study    by    House 
Panel,  Which  Then  Just  Calls  for  In- 
quiry BY  PTC 

Washington. — The  auto  Insurance  indus- 
try took  another  round  of  verbal  pummel- 
Ing  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  the  prospects  for 
any  legislative  follow-up  to  the  political  har- 
raugua  remain  distant  and  unfocused. 

The  stafl  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commlt- 


•  None. 

•  Less  than  $500,000  paid. 

tee,  after  a  two-month  study  ordered  by  its 
chairman,  Rep.  Celler  (D.,  N.Y.).  concluded 
that  "by  any  objective  standard,  perform- 
ance of  the  automobile  Insurance  business 
in  the  U.S.  Is  unsatisfactory." 

Current  arrangements  for  compensating 
accident  victims,  certain  sales  practices,  and 
Instances  of  discrimination  among  prospec- 
tive buyers  on  racial  and  occupational 
grounds  were  all  singled  out  for  criticism. 
Existing  state-level  regulation  of  auto  Insur- 


ance company  rates  and  financial  soundness 
was  also  found  to  be  "inadequate"  in  many 
states. 

As  with  the  growing  number  of  CoDgres-s- 
men  who  have  leveled  similar  charges  on 
their  own,  however,  the  Judiciary  panel  staff 
was  in  something  of  a  quandary  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  After  weighing  several  pos- 
sible ways  to  proceed,  the  staff  reportedly 
ended  up  calling  for  a  further  Investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Conimlsslon, 


A  further  "substantial  body  of  factual  In- 
formation should  be  collected"  before  any 
legislation  Is  initiated,  the  committee  stafl: 
report  advised.  The  PTC  was  deemed  the 
best  agency  to  do  the  collecting  because  of 
its  existing  "machinery"  to  conduct  eco- 
nomic studies. 

If  the  PTC  ever  gets  the  assignment,  how- 
ever. It  will  be  only  after  lengthy  Congres- 
sional wrangling.  The  staff  recommendation 
merely  adds  to  a  welter  of  Investigative  pro- 
posals already  being  promoted,  both  by  key 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  unit  and 
elsewhere  on  Capitol  Hill.  Reps.  Rodino  (D., 
N.J.)  and  Cahlll  (R.,  N.J.),  who  Joined  In 
urging  Mr.  Celler  to  order  the  staff  study, 
both  favor  keeping  any  follow-up  probe  In 
the  hands  of  a  Congressional  committee. 
Chairman  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.)  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  already  prodded  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  Into  making  preliminary 
inquiries  with  a  view  toward  a  full-dress 
study  starting  next  June. 

President  Johnson  according  to  some  law- 
makers who've  been  eyeing  auto  Insurers 
critically,  may  well  bring  order  out  of  the 
growing  confusion  by  recommending  his  own 
study  plan.  The  Transportation  Department 
and  the  PTC  would  probably  both  be  har- 
nessed If  the  White  House  decided  to  seize 
the  Issue.  But  even  if  such  an  interagency 
plan  for  proceeding  Is  developed,  the  guess- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  legislative  recom- 
mendations are  several  years  away. 

"The  actuarial  work  and  regulatory  anal- 
yses needed  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  any 
major  overhaul  of  auto  Insurance  regulation 
represents  a  mammoth  undertaking,"  said 
an  aide  to  chairman  Magnuson  of  the  Senate 
commerce  unit.  The  PTC,  when  queried  by 
House  Judiciary  staff  members,  figured  It 
would  need  at  least  two  years  to  do  the  Job. 

The  only  legislation  considered  to  stand 
much  chance  of  moving  in  the  Interim  is  a 
bill  setting  up  a  Federal  reinsurance  corpora- 
tlon  to  provide  auto  Insurance  holders  the 
same  sort  of  protection  against  insurer  In- 
solvency that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  offers  bank  depositors.  All  auto  Insur- 
ers operating  in  more  than  one  state  would 
be  required  to  put  money  Into  the  reinsur- 
ance pool  under  a  bill  that  Mr.  Magnu.son 
Intends  to  push  In  the  Senate  commerce  unit 
next  year.  Rep.  Moss  (D.,  Cal.),  chairman  of 
a  House  subcommittee  on  finance,  also  is 
sponsoring  the  measure. 

Acquisition  by  the  press  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary staff  study  yesterday  enraged  Chairman 
Celler  and  other  senior  panelists.  They  had 
Intended  to  keep  it  secret  unUl  the  full 
committee  could  reach  agreement  on  how 
to  proceed.  Confidential  copies  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  33  panel  members  on  Monday 
to  permit  private  consultation  on  Its  con- 
tents with  insurance  companies  and  Insur- 
ance commissioners  In  their  home  states. 
And  It's  by  no  means  certain  that  a  com- 
mittee majority,  following  such  consultations 
would  have  opted  for  taking  any  further 
action. 

"The  leak  w.is  clearly  designed  to  pressure 
us  Into  ha.sty  action,  and  I  for  one  don't  like 
It,"  charged  one  Republican  panel  member. 

STUDY    RAISES    QUESTIONS 

The  staff  study.  Intended  primarily  for  the 
.iiembers'  guidance,  deliberately  raises  a  lot 
more  questions  than  it  squarely' answers.  The 
two  most  fundamental  queries  are: 

— Should  the  broad  exemptions  from  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  that  the  Insurance  Industry  cur- 
rently enjoys  be  continued? 

— Should  Insurance  awards  to  victims  of 
auto  accidents  continue  to  be  based,  as  now, 
on  legal  determinations  of  liability  for  a  col- 
lision, or  should  victims  be  compensated  by 
their  Insurer  without  regard  to  who  is  at 
fault  In  an  accident? 

While   the  report's  authors  don't  answer 


either  question  directly,  they  clearly  lean  to- 
ward Federal  assumption  of  some  regulatory 
role  In  the  insurance  field,  and  toward  at 
least  blending  in,  If  not  converting  to,  com- 
pensation of  victims  without  regard  to  who 
Is  at  fault. 

The  report  lists  numerous  alleged  Industry 
practices  that  'need  further  Investigation,  ' 
Among  them  are:  Reported  efforts  to  tie  the 
sale  of  auto  insurance  to  the  sale  of  other 
lines  of  insurance,  and  allegations  of  profit- 
eering by  insurance  company  sales  agents 
who  bill  purchasers  for  more  than  the  actual 
premium. 

In  evaluating  the  work  of  state  insurance 
commissions,  the  staff  study  says  "a  number 
of  factors  point  to  the  Inadequacy  of  state 
Insurance  regulation.  Many  state  Insurance 
commissioners  are  ill-trained,  have  inade- 
quate staffs  and  are  far  too  dependent  on 
the  insurance  Industry  for  the  data  on 
"which  they  make  rate  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility determinations." 


LIFE  CALLS  FOR  BOMBING  PAUSE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  isi,ue  of  Life  magazine  contains 
a  thoughtful  editorial  calling  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  initiative  in 
a  pause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. In  so  doing.  Life  makes  a  per- 
ceptive analj-sls  of  the  military  and 
political  ramifications  of  such  a  pause, 
acknowledging  that  it  may  offer  some 
temporary  benefit  to  Nortli  Vietnam  and 
that  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  may  not 
produce  the  negotiations  which  could 
end  the  war. 

However,  Life  also  points  out  that  as 
long  as  a  possibility  exists  that  a  bomb- 
ing pause  could  result  in  deescalation  of 
the  war  and  meaningful  negotiations,  it 
should  be  attempted.  The  editorial  notes: 

The  fact  that  Hanoi  will  not  promise  any- 
thing in  advance.  In  return  for  a  bombing 
pause  that  hasn't  happened  yet,  does  not 
necessarily  foreshadow  their  actual  reaction 
to  a  pause  that  has  gone  on.  say,  for  several 
weeks. 

The  editors  of  Life  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  well-balanced  discussion  of 
the  Issues  we  face  in  Vietnam  and  for 
advocating  a  policy  which  has  been  so 
stubbornly  and  vociferously  resisted  by 
the  administration.  I  sincerely  hope 
President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  give 
the  Life  editorial  their  serious  consider- 
ation; and  I  present  It  herewith  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Record. 

The  Case  for  Bombing  Pause,  No.  7 
Six  times  In  32  months  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  has  held  Its  fire.  Three 
times  it  was  for  a  brief  holiday  respite.  The 
three  other  bombing  pauses  were  ordered  to 
allow  Hanoi  to  signal  a  willingness  to  talk 
peace.  No  clear  signal  came.  Then,  three 
weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  announced  the 
U.S.'s  willingness  "to  stop  all  aerial  and 
naval  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  when 
this  will  lead  promptly  to  productive  discus- 
sion." Hanoi  came  back  with  Its  standard 
reply:  the  U.S.  must  stop  bombing  "uncon- 
ditionally," and  North  Vietnam  will  promise 
nothing  In  return. 


Notwithstanding,  we  believe  It  would  be 
worthwhile  for  the  U.S.  to  take  the  Initiative 
in  another  bombing  pause.  We  think  the  U.S. 
should  declare  a  respite  in  the  attack  against 
the  areas  north  of  the  battle  zones,  confining 
bombing  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  complex 
In  Laos  and   to  the  southern   provinces  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  immedlat«  rear  of  the 
enemy    forces    pressing    against    the    DMZ. 
There    should    be    no    publicly    announced 
"conditions"  that  carry  the  whiff  of  an  ulti- 
matum. But  this  should  not  be  a  commit- 
ment to  stop  the  bombing  indefimtely.  In 
taking  this  diplomatic  and  political  Initia- 
tive,   the    U.S.    administration    would    have 
clearly  In  mind  the  kind  of  North  Vietnamese 
resjKJnse    we    would    consider    constructive, 
and  how  long  we  were  willing  to  wait  for  it. 
In  advocating  a  bombing  pause,  with  no 
advance  promise  of  any  reciprocal  move  by 
North  Vietnam,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
almost  all  U.S.  military  opinion  opposes  such 
a  course.  The  U.S.  would  be  reducing  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy,  and  that  is  not  ordinarily 
the  way  to  win  a  war.  This,  of  course.  Is  not 
an  ordinary  war.  U.S.  bombing  is  In  a  sense 
a  reprisal  against  the  North  for  the  destruc- 
tion  and   terrorism   the   Vletcong  work   in 
South  Vietnam.  Bombing  damage  and  strain 
is  an  important  price  the  North  is  forced  to 
pay  for  continuing  Its  support  of  Communist 
aggression   In   the   South.   The   more   direct 
military  benefit  for  the  U.S    and  our  allies 
Is,  of  course,  the  Interference  with  the  flow 
of  men  and  materiel  from  the  North.  There 
is  much  argument  as  to  exactly  how  effective 
the  bombing  Is,  but  In  stopping  most  of  it, 
we  would   unquestionably    be   giving   up   a 
weapon  of  some  value. 

Life  believes,  however,  that  the  benefits  of 
a  bombing  pause  at  this  time  outweigh  the 
short-term  military  cost: 

There  is  a  remote  possibility  that  a  pause 
now  could  be  the  first  step  toward  an  ac- 
ceptable diplomatic  settlement  of  the  war. 
There  Is  a  strong  probability  that  a  bomb- 
ing pause  would  Improve  the  posture  of  the 
U.S.  in  Vietnam.  In  the  eyes  of  many  other 
nations  and  Indeed  of  many  Americans,  and 
thus  ultimately  Improve  our  chances  of 
achieving  our  purposes  In  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  pause  leading  to 
meaningful  negotiations.  Secretary  Rusk 
tirelessly  points  out,  "I  have  yet  to  hear  any- 
one tell  us  that  if  we  did  stop  the  bombing 
they  could  definitely  deliver  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table.  I  have  asked  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments, 'All  right,  If  we  stop  the  bombing, 
what  can  you  deliver?'  I  get  no  response." 

Hanoi  Itself  has  denounced  past  bombing 
pauses  as  UJ5.  "hoaxes."  TTiere  Is  a  danger 
that  they  would  take  a  new  bombing  pause 
as  a  sign  that  the  U.S.  Is  caving  In.  There  Is 
considerable  precedent  in  Communist  diplo- 
macy for  raising  your  terms  when  the  other 
side  offers  any  concession. 

Yet  there  do  come  times  In  wars  when  bel- 
ligerents change  policies  and  positions,  some- 
times shortly  after  swearing  they  never 
would.  The  fact  that  Hanoi  will  not  promise 
anything  In  advance,  In  return  for  a  bombing 
pause  that  hasn't  happened  yet,  does  not  nec- 
essarily foreshadow  their  actual  reaction  to  a 
pause  that  had  gone  on,  say,  for  several 
weeks.  Such  a  pause  could  stir  up  hopes  aU 
over  the  world.  Including  the  East  European 
branches  of  Communism,  and  could  put  con- 
siderable diplomatic  pressure  on  Hanoi. 
Probably  Hanoi  would  say  No  again,  to  ev- 
erybody— Canada,  India.  Denmark,  U  Thant. 
etc.  But  It  is  worth  finding  out. 

The  more  weighty  reason  for  a  bombing 
pause  is  to  recapture  support  for  the  U.S. 
presence  and  commitment  in  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  has  Isolated  the  U.S.  from  most  of 
its  friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world 
(there  are  a  few  stout  exceptions  In  Asia), 
and  in  this  country  the  bombing  Is  the  focus 
and  catalyst  of  most  of  the  opposition  to  the 
war.  There  Is  the  "bully"  image — the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  potulng  World  War 
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n-scale  bomb  loads  onto  a  primitive  little 
country.  The  U.S.  has  never  been  bombed: 
countries  that  have  been  tend  to  Identify 
with  the  targets  rather  than  with  the  bomber 
crews. 

The  fear  that  the  bombing  might  bring 
China  Into  the  war,  even  bring  on  nuclear 
war,  naturally  Increases  as  the  U.S,  goes  af- 
ter North  Vietnam  targets  which  are  only 
60  seconds'  Jet-time  from  the  China  border. 
It  may  be  foolish  of  so  many  Japanese,  In- 
dians. Indonesians,  etc.,  to  worry  about  this. 
But  they  do 

In  the  U.N..  over  30  non-CDmmunlst  na- 
tions, among  them  several  of  our  NATO  al- 
lies, have  now  advocated  stopping  the  bomb- 
ing (with  many  variations  of  formula  as  to 
••conditions"  or  no-condltlons) .  Perhaps  the 
most  thoughtful  proposal  was  the  Canadian 
suggestion  of  a  bombing  halt  followed  by  res- 
toration of  the  DMZ^s  neutralized  status  un- 
der international  Inspection.  In  later  phases 
of  the  plan  would  come  freezing  of  military 
•'capabilities'  throughout  Vietnam  and  an 
eventual  cease-flre. 

Naively  or  not,  many  millions  of  ordinary 
citizens,  and  not  a  few  ambassadors,  foreign 
ministers  and  U.S.  senators,  think  a  bomb- 
ing halt  could  lead  to  peace  in  Vietnam,  and 
they  are  Increasingly  critical  of  the  U.S.  for 
not  trying  It  again.  If  we  did  try  It  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  accompanied  It  with  an  ener- 
getic diplomatic  probing,  and  then  nothing 
came  of  it,  the  air  would  have  been  cleared. 
Support  for  a  resumption  of  bombing,  even 
for  an  escalation,  would  be  stronger  than  for 
our  present  policy.  But  much  would  depend 
on  what  the  Administration  said  about  the 
new  policy,  and  how  It  said  it,  not  just  to 
Hanoi  but  to  the  US.  and  the  world. 

Life  believes  that  the  US.  is  In  Vietnam 
for  honorable  and  sensible  reasons.  What  the 
U.S.  has  undertaken  there  Is  obviously  hard- 
er, longer,  more  complicated  than  the  US. 
leadership  foresaw.  And  in  1967  we  are  hav- 
ing another  hard,  complicated  year  out  there. 
There  is  the  encouraging  fact  of  the  Viet- 
namese elections,  small  blemishes  and  all; 
there  is  straight  military  progress;  but  there 
13  the  maddeningly  slow  work  of  Uanslatlng 
these  advances  into  pacification  at  the  "rice- 
roots  level  ••  We  are  trying  to  defend  not  a 
fully  born  nation  but  a  situation  and  a  peo- 
ple from  which  an  independent  nation  might 
emerge  We  are  also  trying  to  maintain  a 
highly  important— but  in  the  last  analysis 
not  absolutely  imperative — strategic  Interest 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  free  world.  This  Is  a  tough 
combination  to  ask  young  Americans  to  die 
for. 

Home-front  support  for  the  war  is  erod- 
ing. One  may  discount  some  maneuvering 
among  U.S.  poUtlcans  as  1968  politics,  but 
even  the  most  patently  partisan  of  these 
noises  represents  somebody's  rather  profes- 
sional judgment  of  how  the  voters  are  feeling. 

Life  has  more  than  once  expressed  Its  ad- 
miration for  the  Johnson  administration's 
coolness  and  courage  In  Its  Vietnam  policy 
In  action  the  President  himself  has  shown  a 
remarkable  blend  of  resolution  and  restraint. 
But  In  articulation  of  the  policy — which  in 
the  end  Is  Inseparable  from  policy  Itself— the 
President  and  his  administration  have  be- 
come more  and  more  glaringly  unsuccessful. 

The  President  Is  said  to  be  subdued  these 
days.  Inclined  to  "hunker  down"  and  let  the 
Vietnam  criticism  beat  over  him.  Dean  Rusk 
Is  infinitely  patient  and  courteous  In  explain- 
ing to  critics  and  questioners  "Your  quarrel 
Is  really  with  Hanoi."  A  confusing  circum- 
stance Is  that  the  other  most  Influential  Cab- 
inet officer.  Robert  McNamara.  clearly  Is  less 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  bombing  the 
North  than  are  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
Rusk.  Nothing  Inspiring  or  eloquent  and  not 
much  that  Is  simply  informative  la  being  said 
from  Washington. 

We  believe  the  Administration  very  soon 
must  act — and  speak — to  recapture  domes- 
tic political  and  intellectual  respect  for  Its 


Vietnam  policy  and  to  rally  more  diplomatic 
and  moral  support  abroad.  We  believe  the 
Initiation  of  a  bombing  pause  Is  a  gesture  of 
forbearance  and  conciliation  which  might  ac- 
complish that.  America  has  the  strength  to 
do  It. 


CITIZEN  OF  EL  SALVADOR  DESIRES 
ENLISTMENT  IN  U.S.  ARMY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  exu-nd  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  young  citizen  of  El  Salvador  quit 
his  job  and  traveled  nearly  4.000  miles  to 
my  home  in  Houston  with  one  burning 
ambition  in  mind. 

Ernesto  Beltran,  21,  wants  to  repay  the 
United  States  for  its  help  to  all  of  Latin 
America  by  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  fighting  our  country's  enemies. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Beltran's  hopes  are 
strangled  in  redtape. 

Here  on  a  30-day  visitors  visa — the 
Army  is  precluded  by  law  from  accepting 
his  application  of  enlistment.  Reporters 
learned  of  the  young  mans  efforts  and 
wrote  a  heart-warming  stoi-y  of  his  hope 
to  repay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  coun- 
try. Many  people  rallied  to  the  young 
man's  side,  and  I  was  called  on  to  help  in 
slicing  through  the  redtape. 

After  contacting  sources  here.  I  sug- 
gested to  his  friend  and  counselor  in 
Houston,  Mr.  Mose  Y.  East.  6515  Hill- 
croft,  whose  wife  is  a  native  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  both  of  whom  knew  Mr.  Beltran 
personally,  that  the  young  man  seek  a 
6-month  extension  of  his  visitor's  visa 
and  request  the  Houston  draft  board  to 
induct  him.  The  visa  extension  request, 
unfortunately,  was  denied. 

Today,  in  a  last  effort  to  help.  I  have 
introduced  a  private  immigration  bill  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Beltran,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  it  opens  the  door  to  his  dream. 

Here  is  a  young  man  who  worked  and 
saved  for  years  to  make  a  dream  come 
true.  Here  is  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  that 
any  country  would  be  proud  to  call  citi- 
zen. And  here  is  an  example  that  the 
bearded  beatniks  of  Oakland.  Calif. — or 
the  hundreds  expected  here  to  disrupt 
the  Pentagon  this  weekend — could  well 
heed  and  imitate.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that 
we  cannot  exchange  a  few  of  ours  for  a 
few  more  like  Ernesto  Beltran. 

As  Mr.  East  told  news  reporters,  in 
describing  Beltran  as  a  young  man  of 
high  ideals  and  strong  character: 

I  don't  see  how  anybody  could  go  wrong 
helping  a  kid  with  that  much  guts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  agree. 


FOOT  DRAGGING  IN  WASHINGTON: 
THE  UNFAIR  HOUSING  AUTHOR- 
ITY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bttrton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  to  bring  about  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equal  opportunity  in  the  pur- 
chase of  housing  are  recorded  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  Commonweal,  a  distinguished 
weekly  publication  devoted  to  reviewing 
public  affairs,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

This  article  by  Jonathan  Eisen  de- 
scribes in  some  detail  the  activities  by 
certain  Members  of  this  House  aimed  at 
implementing  effectively  the  Executive 
order  issued  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1962  which  directed  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  to  "take  all  action  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin." 

The  Commonweal  article  follows: 

Foot  Dragging  in  Washington:  The  Unfair 
Housing  Authority 

Senator  James  O.  E.astland  of  Mississippi, 
Interestingly,  has  become  the  latest  sponsor 
of  a  fair  housing  bill.  In  an  effort  to  assure 
that  the  relatively  mild  bill  for  the  protection 
of  civil  rights  workers  which  has  passed  the 
House  would  not  become  law,  Eastland 
would  have  his  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
append  a  fair  housing  measure  to  It,  thereby 
virtually  guaranteeing  its  defeat. 

That  the  inclusion  of  a  fair  housing  pro- 
vision is  still  enough  of  a  kiss  of  death  to 
appeal  to  Sen.itor  Eastland  Indicates  the  In- 
tractlblllty  of  the  problem. 

Fair  housing  Is  one  area  of  the  clvU  rights 
battle  that  has  scarcely  been  touched  by  fed- 
eral legislation  or  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
The  Court  did  rule  against  the  overt  bigotry 
of  restrlctl'e  covenants  (Shelley  v.  Kramer): 
and  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  RighU  Act 
bins  di.scrlmlnatlon  In  federally-assisted 
programs.  However.  It  specifically  excludes 
insurance  programs,  which  account  for  most 
government  activity  In  housing. 

Ironically,  housing  Is  probably  the  one 
area  where  a  real  degree  of  integration  might 
be  achieved  almost  overnight.  Meaningful 
Integration  of  local  schools  has  been  drawn 
out  to  a  snail's  pace,  almost  always  contin- 
gent on  agonizingly  slow  neighborhood  In- 
tegration. And.  unlike  education  or  employ- 
ment, equality  in  housing  does  not  require 
that  the  massive  legacy  of  denied  opportu- 
nity and  deficient  training  first  be  overcome. 
More  decent  low  and  middle  Income  housing, 
of  course.  Is  also  a  necessary  condition,  but 
the  availability  of  existing  housing  on  the 
basis  nf  genuine  equality  of  opportunity 
could  do  much  to  loosen  the  stranglehold  on 
the  ghetto  Negro. 

Several  schemes  to  Increase  the  number  of 
low  and  middle  Income  units  have  been  of- 
fered to  Congress  this  year.  These  range  from 
measures  to  expand  federal  programs  in  pub- 
lic housing,  to  the  Percy  and  Kennedy  pri- 
vate Incentive  bills,  to  more  money  for  rent 
supplements  and  urban  renewal,  to  beefed-up 
FHA  authority.  President  Johnson,  moreover, 
has  Instructed  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  produce  its  own 
private  incentive  bill. 

One  such  effort,  co-sponsored  by  three  lib- 
erals on  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, Includes  an  Indirect  fair  housing  pro- 
vision. By  prohibiting  federally-Insured 
banks  from  making  mortgage  loans  to  per- 
sons who  fall  to  give  legally  enforceable  non- 
discriminatory pledges,  the  measure  would 
reach  over  70  percent  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket. The  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Congressmen 
Reuse,  Moorhead  and  Ashley,  feel  that  this 
approach  would  resolve  the  constitutional 
objections  raised  by  Senator  Dlrksen  and 
others   In   connection   with   a   blanket   fair 
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housing  law.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  bill  Is 

the  authority  of  the  federal  government  to 
impose  conditions  for  Its  banking  insurance. 
This  provision  would,  in  effect,  extend  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Executive  Order  of  Novem- 
ber. 1962,  which  prohibits  discrimination  In 
housing  built  with  federal  assistance.  This 
was  the  famous  "stroke  of  the  pen,"  which 
Kennedy  as  candidate  had  challenged  Eisen- 
hower to  enact  (Kennedy  was  widely  criti- 
cized In  turn  for  waiting  nearly  two  years 
before  signing  such  an  order  himself.) 

The  Kennedy  Order  affects  between  15  and 
20  percent  of  the  new  housing  market.  It  also 
applies  to  some  50,000  properties  acquired 
by  FHA  annually  through  mortgage  default, 
which  are  then  sold  for  FHA  through  com- 
mercial brokers  who  are  required  by  the 
Order  to  sell  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis. 

Since  1962,  the  effect  of  the  Order  has 
been  practically  nil.  FHA  sees  Itself  essen- 
tially as  a  business  agency,  and  is  extremely 
anxious  to  remain  on  cordial  terms  with  Its 
clients,  the  housing  industry.  FHA  itself  Is 
an  employer  of  former  real  estate  men  and 
insurance  salesmen.  Its  first  constituency  is 
the  Industry,  Its  second  the  white  suburban 
buyer.  As  usual,  the  Negro  comes  last.  If  at 
all.'  Although  It  was  conceived  to  help  pro- 
vide housing  for  those  unable  to  afford  con- 
ventional mortgages,  FHA  has  been  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  postwar  boorn  In 
suburban  housing:  it  Is  not  unusual  to  see 
advertisements  for  $30,000  houses  offering 
FHA  loans.  Though  now  nominally  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, FHA  in  actuality  continues  to  function 
almost  autonomously. 

Although  the  Order  requires  FHA  to  "take 
all  action  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin,"  FHA  has  Inter- 
preted this  to  mean  only  the  provision  of  re- 
dress for  buyers  who  encounter  discrimina- 
tion. Unfortunately.  Negro  buyers  who  have 
the  sophistication  and  determination  to  press 
complaints  In  the  face  of  repeated  and  hu- 
miliating efforts  to  dissuade  purchase  are  a 
tiny  minority  of  those  discriminated  against. 
At  best,  a  case  will  end  with  an  Informal 
hearing  and  the  admission  by  the  builder 
that  a  "misunderstanding"  occurred:  FHA 
seldom  Invokes  sanctions  or  even  has  fol- 
low-up spot  checks. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Order  is  enforced 
at  all,  it  Is  done  through  the  efforts  of  vol- 
untary fair  hou.slng  groups.  One  such  group, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
recently  released  a  comprehensive  "Report  to 
the  President  on  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Housing."  which  h.as  received  little  public 
notice.  The  report  is  a  blistering  and  fully 
docmneiitsd  critique  of  FHA  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  concluding  that:  "Ex- 
ecutive Order  11063  Is  being  widely  and  fla- 
grantly violated  by  builders,  brokers,  and 
lenders  .  .  .  Implementation  of  the  Order  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA) 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  (VA|  has 
at  best  been  ineffective  and  at  worst  subver- 
sive of  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  m 
housing."  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  re- 
sponded to  the  charges  by  citing  a  number 
of  changes  pending  but  In  no  way  did  he 
dispute  the  findings  of  the  Report. 

Happily  the  case  apparently  has  not 
stopped  with  this  confrontation  and  admis- 
sion. Most  recently  FHA  has  come  under 
LTowlng  criticism  from  a  bipartisan  group  of 
:;  )use  liberals,  led  by  Manhattan  Democrat 
v.iillam  Fltts  Ryan  who  called  an  Informal 
he;;rlng  to  de.il  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Executive  Order.  Ryan  himself  had  been 
central  In  the  effort  to  pressure  the  Penta- 
gon to  declare  off-llmlts  certain  off-base 
housing  whose  owners  practiced  discrimi- 
nation against  Negro  O.I.'s.  The  conclusions 
drawn  by  Ryan's  group  correspond  closely  to 
the  findings  of  the  American  Friends  Report, 
It  found  that  In  fact  the  Order  Is  "being  en- 
forced on  a  case  by  case  method,  and  on  the 


initiative  of  the  complainant."  Even  the  re- 
form proposed,  which  would  require  the  FHA 
to  intercede  on  behalf  of  a  minority  buyer, 
"remains  merely  an  embellishment  on  the 
case  method." 

Most  Impyortant  Is  the  Ryan  group's  rec- 
ommendation that  FHA  make  non-dlscrlml- 
natory housing  a  matter  of  policy,  as  the 
Executive  Order  designated.  The  Congress- 
men's report  recommended  that  "instead  of 
merely  requiring  that  proven  discriminators 
take  affirmative  action'  to  get  back  Into  the 
FHA's  good  graces.  FHA  might  well  require 
that  advertising  of  all  housing  provided  with 
FHA  assistance  refer  to  the  equal  opportu- 
nity policy.  On-site  posters  could  also  be  re- 
quired making  the  policy  clear.  "  FHA  takes 
the  position  that  this  requirement  would 
alienate  *he  Industry  and  damage  FHA's 
jxjsltlon,  which  seems  Itself  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  discrimination  In  housing  is  per- 
vasive and  that  present  FHA  policies  do  not 
remedy  the  situation. 

The  likelihood  of  even  an  Indirect  fair- 
housing  bill's  being  passed  this  year  Is  re- 
mote. Rioters  will  not  be  rewarded.  In  the 
current  argot  of  bigotry.  Moreover,  since  FHA 
Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  enforce  the  existing 
Executive  Order,  whose  mandate  is  clear,  the 
fate  of  a  blanket  fair  housing  law  would 
probably  be  similar. 

Ryan's  group  has  begun  In  a  small  but  per- 
haps significant  way  to  expose  foot-dragging 
on  the  part  of  a  government  agency  charged 
with  a  responsibility  It  refuses  to  carry  out. 
The  problem  of  the  enforcement  of  non- 
discriminatory statutes  which  could  thwart 
racist  practices  Is  immense,  to  some  extent, 
no  doubt,  because  of  the  evaporation  of  In- 
terested constituencies.  Ryan  in  effect  has 
begun  what  may  become  a  Herculean  effort 
to  move  a  bureaucracy  entrenched  In  prac- 
tices which  encourage  further  ghetto  upris- 
ings and  which  continue  to  make  a  mockery 
of  our  highest  statements  of  policy. 

Jonathan   Eisen. 


INNOVATIONS  IN  LEARNING: 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  wa.<^  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  greater  tool 
for  forging  progress  in  the  hands  of  our 
citi;;ens  than  the  possession  of  a  good 
education.  In  a  society  so  highly  com- 
petitive as  ours,  to  be  without  the  bene- 
fits of  a  good  education  is  to  face  a  dismal 
future  indeed.  The  correlation  between 
lack  of  education  and  poverty  is  too  plain 
to  deny,  Inadequate  education,  in  most 
cases,  means  deprivation — poor  nutri- 
tion, dilapidated  housing,  unhealthy  en- 
vironment, and  lower-income  status, 
And,  as  we  well  know,  this  tragic  cycle 
can  and  does  repeat  itself  all  too  often. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  break 
this  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  waste 
of  human  resources.  One  major  way  we 
can  accomplish  this,  is  to  implement  a 
program  of  bilingual  educational  instruc- 
tion wherever  it  is  applicable  and  de- 
sired in  this  country. 

The  focal  point  of  my  remarks  here 
today  is  upon  bilingual  education,  but 
I  want  to  stress  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned primarily  about  the  thrust  toward 


a  larger  goal.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
participation  in  and  sharing  by  some  20 
percent  of  our  fellow  citizens — the  dis- 
possessed and  destitute — in  the  over- 
abundance of  America.  Our  imimediate 
aim  is  to  provide  these  disadvantaged 
Americans,  through  the  use  of  such  in- 
novations as  bilingual  education,  with 
the  necessar>'  tools  to  break  their  cycle 
of  poverty  and  alienation  from  public 
affairs. 

Who  is  in  need  of  bilingual  education 
and  for  what  purpose? 

Current  estimates  suggest  there  are 
over  3  million  non -English -speaking 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  children  are 
the  Spanish  speaking  of  the  Southwest- 
ern United  States,  Florida,  and  New 
York. 

I  make  special  reference  to  the 
"Spanish  speaking"  because  these  are 
precisely  the  type  of  persons  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  for,  I  will  discuss  the 
applicability  of  bilingual  education  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  community  in 
greater  detail  later  in  my  remarks. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  bilingual 
education  is  designed  to  facilitate  learn- 
ing by  and  for  those  students  who  find 
that  they  are  better  equipped  to  learn  in 
another  language.  May  I  say  that  the  key 
word,  with  respect  to  what  I  am  saying,  is 
"learn."  I  say  this  because,  as  I  stated 
before,  our  chief  aim  is  to  facilitate 
learning. 

Most  of  us  have  taken  a  good  education 
for  granted.  We  lose  sight  of  the  positive 
good  that  stems  from  our  being  exposed 
to  the  educational  processes.  We  should 
realize  that  education  has  not  reached  all 
of  America  to  the  extent  that  it  should. 
There  are  areas  yet  to  be  significantly 
affected.  One  of  those  areas  of  special 
need  is  within  the  communities  that  face 
a  language  barrier.  To  these  citizens  edu- 
cation means  liberation.  Who  will  deny 
that  education  can  liberate  a  generation 
from  the  dregs  of  dismal  failure  to  a 
bright  and  hopeful  future?  Education 
makes  men  more  free;  it  helps  lift  up  a 
man  to  his  full  potential. 

Because  we  are  desirous  of  a  society 
wherein  all  men  are  afforded  the  oppor- 
timity  and  means  to  succeed,  to  advance 
their  well-being,  and  to  be  respected, 
we  welcome  new  innovations  which  seek 
to  fui-ther  these  ends.  This  is  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  H.R.  8177,  the  bilin- 
gual education  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

I  grant  you.  there  are  some  substantive 
and  technical  differences  in  the  more 
than  30  bilingual  education  bills,  but  I  am 
confident  there  is  little  disagreement  over 
the  fundamental  principles  and  long- 
range  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  one  criticism  or  concern  relat- 
ing to  this  legislation  which  I  want  to 
dispel.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  by 
all  that  this  legislation  does  not  seek  in 
any  way  or  form  to  create  divergent  or 
isolated  societies  within  the  context  of 
the  larger  society:  Conversely,  our  aim  is 
unity.  We  seek,  instead,  to  foster  under- 
standing through  education.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  education  fosters 
understanding,  and  that  understanding 
fosters  tolerance.  With  tolerance  comes 
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acceptance  of  healthy  competition,  and 
the  demise  of  Ignorance  and  social  frus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing to  observe  someone  struggling  des- 
perately to  succeed  and.  yet.  hopelessly 
cast  upon  a  treadmill  of  stagnation  and 
immobility.  I  want  to  share  with  the 
Members  a  letter  I  received  last  week 
from  a  young  Mexican  American  girl 
who  is  representative  of  the  present  re- 
surgence among  the  Spanish-speaking 
populace  for  self-identity,  educational 
attainment,  and  community  progress; 

Deab  Congressman  Brown:  Recently  you 
spoke  of  the  percentage  ol  Mexican-Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  have  died  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  and  the  problems  involved.  I  would 
like  to  personally  thank  you  for  bringing 
this  subject  up.  because  I  feel  you  are  one 
of  the  few  statesmen  interested  in  the  prob- 
lenas    facing    the   Mexican-American    people. 

One  of  the  problems,  which  you  mentioned. 
Is  the  lack  of  college  facilities.  Many  of  us 
Mexican-American  students  have  a  difficult 
time  with  the  language  barrier  and  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  Jobs  to  help  us  get 
through  high  school  and  college.  The  main 
problem.  I  feel,  is  the  lack  of  Jobs.  Many  of 
us  need  the  Jobs  to  help  us  with  our  finan- 
cial problems,  but  not  very  many  Jobs  are  of- 
fered to  us  except  agricultural  work,  and 
this  Is  one  Job  we  do  not  want  to  have  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  want  a  decent  Job. 
as  everyone  else,  that  pays  well,  where  we 
can  get  experience  from.  Many  employers 
will  not  hire  us.  because  we  are  not  experi- 
enced. Well  I  would  like  to  know  Just  how 
we  can  get  experienced,  when  no  one  hires 
us  and  teaches  us?  I  can  not  help  but  feel 
that  some  of  them  are  prejudiced  against 
us.  I  do  not  think  that  color,  religion  or 
what  a  person  believes  in  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  way  he  or  she  works  as 
long  as  the  work  is  done. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  many  of  our 
young  Mexican-Americans  drop  out  of  high 
school  or  discontinue  further  education 
after  high  school.  I,  myself,  am  facing  these 
problems  We  are  nine  in  the  family,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  for  my  father  to  support  six 
kids  through  high  school  and  college,  with 
the  exception  of  my  brother,  who  is  In  the 
Air  Force.  My  two  eldest  sisters  are  going 
to  college.  They  applied  for  Jobs  at  the  em- 
ployment offices  of  many  department  stores. 
hospitals,  state  and  government  agencies, 
over  the  past  two  years  and  not  one  Job  was 
offered  to  them,  because  they  lacked  the  ex- 
perience. Just  recently  my  oldest  sister  was 
offered  a  Job  In  a  hospital  and  the  other  is 
still  looking.  Last  summer  I  applied  for  a  Job 
In  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  but  the 
only  Job  they  had  to  offer  was  agricultural 
work. 

So  I  took  It.  This  summer  I  am  looking  for 
a  decent  Job  and  I  find  it  very  difficult.  Next 
year  my  sister  and  I  will  graduate  from  high 
school  and  I  know  that  this  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  long  and  hard  struggle  to 
continue  our  college  education,  which  means 
a  lot  to  us.  My  father  has  helped  us  a  great 
deal  by  encouraging  and  helping  ii5  in  any 
way  he  can  with  our  financial  problems,  so 
that  we  might  receive  the  education  he 
lacked  I  know  that  there  are  many  young 
Mexican-.Amerlcans  who  face  the  same  prob- 
lem, and  there  are  others  who  face  more 
difficult  problems. 

Organizations  have  been  set  up  to  help 
our  young  generation,  but  they  have  not 
progres-^ed  enough.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  would  please  take  these 
problems  into  consideration,  and  help  us 
progress. 

Knowing  that  you  are  Interested  In  help- 
ing the  Mexican-American  people.  I  decided 
to  write  to  you  even  though  I  am  not  In 
your  district.  Aa  you  know,  these  problems 


do  not  only  lie  In  your  Los  Angeles  district 
but  in  all  of  California  and  In  other  states. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HoBTENCu  Morales, 

Sacramento.  Calif. 

This  young  schoolgirl  is  not  self -seek- 
ing. Her  identification  is  with  her  im- 
mediate community.  She  Is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  problems  resulting  from  in- 
adequate education.  Her  determination  Is 
outstanding  and,  indeed,  enviable:  be- 
cause of  this,  she  will  likely  succeed. 

But,  again,  the  central  point  of  her 
letter  is  her  concern  for  others.  And,  I 
regret  to  say,  she  has  good  cause  for 
concern.  Allow  me  to  cite  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  Spanish-surname 
persons  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States: 

The  differences  between  the  adult 
Spanish-surname  population  and  two 
reference  populations  are  indeed  enor- 
mous. In  1960,  in  the  Southwest,  adult 
Mexican  Americans  had,  on  the  average, 
7.1  years  of  schooling  as  against  12.1 
for  "Anglos"  and  9  for  nonwhites.  If  the 
"Anglo"  record  is  taken  as  a  norm,  the 
gap  was  5  years  or  41  percent  for  Mexi- 
can Americans  and  3.1  years  or  26  per- 
cent for  nonwhites.  And  the  picture  re- 
peats Itself  in  every  State,  though  with 
some  significant  variations.  The  median 
attainment  of  the  Spanish-suniame 
group  in  1960  ranged  from  8.6  years  in 
California  to  a  dismal  4.8  years  in 
Texas — the  latter  being  barely  above  the 
level  of  4  years  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  demarcation  line  for  func- 
tional Illiteracy. 

In  1960  only  14  percent  of  the  Mex- 
ican American  people  possessed  a  junior 
high  school  education,  while  less  than 
5  percent  reached  the  college  level.  Fewer 
than  5  percent  graduated  from  college. 

I  do  not.  of  coiuse.  seek  to  affix  the 
cause  of  this  low  educational  attainment 
to  the  language  problem  alone.  It  is  only 
one  focal  point  of  obstruction,  there  are 
many  others — Insufficient  and  Inade- 
quate jobs,  poor  environment  which  too 
often  fosters  a  distorted  sense  or  priority 
of  values,  inadequate  health  facilities, 
and  dilapidated  housing. 

Who  and  where  is  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican? There  Is  a  population  of  over  5'i 
million  Americans  of  Mexican  descent 
in  the  Southwestern  United  States:  the 
State  of  California  is  the  home  of  over 
1.700.000  persons  of  this  backgroimd; 
over  750,000  Spanish-surname  persons 
live  in  Los  Angfeles:  and  more  than  175,- 

000  Americans  of  Mexican  descent  re- 
side In  East  Los  Angeles  alone. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  distinguished  body,  the  fact  that 

1  am  the  congressional  representative  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  East  Los  An- 
geles community.  Recently,  many  of  my 
constituents  appeared  before  a  Senate 
committee  in  Los  Angeles  and  spoke  very 
favorably  in  support  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion. I  also  had  the  great  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  those  California  hearings, 
as  did  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Edward  Roybal. 

The  tendency  for  many  researchers 
who  conduct  studies  and  expound  upon 
this  large  community  of  people  is  to  lump 
the  whole  group  Into  one  large  stereo- 


typed package — as  Time  magazine  so 
disparagingly  did  in  a  recent  issue — and 
to  draw  conclusions  based  upon  tills  false 
premise.  I  caution  against  doing  this — 
one  could  easily  trend  upon  reality. 

True,  there  are  cultural,  social,  and 
language  similarities  within  this  ethnic 
group,  but  even  the  experts  using  scien- 
tific methods  are  confronted  with  vastly 
perplexing  problems  when  conducting 
studies  of  Americans  of  Mexican  descent. 
We  must  remember  that  this  diverse  peo- 
ple— the  .second  largest  minority  in  the 
United  States — is  spread  from  one  end 
of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural spectrum  to  the  other. 

We  will  have  to  face  squarely  the  fact 
that  not  every  child  with  a  Spanish  sur- 
name is  in  need  of  the  specialized  in- 
struction to  be  imparted  through  bilin- 
gual education.  I:  is  just  not  so.  In  di.s- 
cussing  this,  I  am  reminded  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Herschel  T.  Manuel, 
an  educator  from  Texas,  who  affirmed: 

We  must  evfr  be  mindful  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  extremely  varied  population  and 
with  schools  that  differ  widely.  Like  other 
children,  these  children  vary  in  native  ability 
from  feebleminded  to  genius.  In  living  stand- 
ards from  very  low  to  superior  culture,  in 
economic  status  from  extreme  poverty  to 
wealth.  In  language,  some  are  comfortably 
bilinsrual  when  they  enter  school,  many  know 
.Spanish  only,  some  h.ive  a  limited  knowledge 
of  English,  and  some  know  English  only. 
"The  Spanish-speaking  child"  turns  out  to  be 
a  number  of  different  children. 

However,  there  is  a  definite  and  im- 
mediate need  lor  this  legislation.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  there  are  more  than 
3  million  non-Engllsh-.<;peaklng  elemen- 
ta:-y  and  secondary  school  children  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  most  part,  we  are 
dealing  with  Spanish-speaking  grade 
and  high  .school  students  living  mainly 
in  the  Southwestern  States,  New  York, 
and  Florida.  Also  affected  would  be 
French-speaking  youngsters  in  Louisi- 
ana and  along  the  Canadian  border: 
children  of  oriental  ancestry  chiefly  lo- 
cated en  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaii: 
students  of  American-Indian  descent;  as 
well  as  other  school-at:?e  children  of  non- 
English-speaking  background  residing  in 
widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  we  in  Los  Angeles  are 
aware  of  the  need  for  specialized  instruc- 
tion, and  anxious  to  assist  these  students. 
There  are  already  successful  pilot  proj- 
ects In  operation,  and  many  local  citi- 
zens look  hopefully  upon  the  proceedings 
here  in  Washington  and  await  our  deci- 
sions and  action.  I  hope  we  will  not  let 
them  down. 

The  need  for  legislation  such  as  that 
whicli  I  am  discussing  today  becomes 
even  more  evident  when  we  realize  that — 
as  an  example — the  Spanish-speaking 
population  is  not  stagnant:  that  is  to 
say,  it  varies  in  makeup  and  size.  Con- 
sider, Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  45.163  persons  from  Mexico  were 
admitted  into  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence.  Of  this  number.  26.- 
582  gave,  as  their  destination,  the  great 
State  of  California.  Many  of  the.se  new 
arrivals  find  themselves  at  home  within 
the  Ea.st  Los  Angeles  community. 

And  please  bear  In  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  figures  reflect  only  emigration 
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from  Mexico.  In  addition  to  Mexico,  we 
welcome  immigrants  from  20  other  Latin 
American  republics  each  year.  So,  there 
is  a  constant  replenishment  of  this  re- 
source. Why  do  I  lay  resource? 

I  say  this  because  I  have  long  believed 
that  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources 
that  this  Nation  possesses  is  the  bilingual 
and  bicultural  abilities  of  its  citizens.  As 
we  know,  a  sizable  number  of  Americans 
are  possessed  of  these  wonderful  attri- 
butes. The  problem  is  that,  heretofore. 
these  abilities  have  been  neglected  and. 
even  more  distressing,  discouraged.  Our 
aim  is  to  reverse  this  trend  of  unconcern 
and  waste  of  human  resources. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  is  reason  for  hope.  BiUngual  legis- 
lation has  been  intioduced  by  more  than 
35  Members  of  this  House.  Moreover, 
continued  hearings  cannot  but  strength- 
en the  content,  as  well  as  the  chances  for 
passage  of  this  important  legislation.  I 
am  encouraged,  also,  that  the  under- 
lying purpose  for  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived proper  focus.  I  reiterate:  This  leg- 
i.slalion,  in  effect,  seeks  to  preserve  the 
best  of  our  many  languages  and  cultures, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  seeks  to  hasten 
the  participation  of  all  Americans  In  the 
grand  scheme  of  America — individual 
fulfillment  and  community  endeavor. 

We  have  before  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  opportunity.  I  cannot  overstress 
the  inestimable  good  that  will  be  im- 
parted to  those  individuals  who  will  be- 
come the  recipients  of  this  legislation— 
or  the  good  that  will  be  imparted  to  our 
own  Nation,  which  becomes,  as  an  end  re- 
sult, the  grandest  recipient  of  all. 


J.  E.  GREINER  CO.  .\ND  THE 
CHESAPEAKE  BAY  BRIDGE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Long!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
la  three  addresses  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress in  the  past  2  months,  I  have  pre- 
sented information  concerning  excessive 
fees,  negligence,  illegal  spending  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  other  questionable  activi- 
ties Involving  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.,  the 
consulting  engineering  fii-m  which  has 
recommended  first  priority  to  a  bridge 
paiallel  to  the  existing  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge,  despite  its  rejection  by  the  voters 
in  statewide  referendimi  last  November. 
This  firm  is  about  to  be  awai-ded  the  con- 
tract to  supervise  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  that  bridge,  a  contract  which 
the  chairman  of  the  State  roads  com- 
mission has  refused  to  make  public,  and 
which  has  been  questioned  as  cost-plus, 
open  end,  and  potentially  expensive  for 
tlie  people  of  Maryland. 

The  main  motive  behind  this  drive  to 
build  a  bridge  next  to  a  bridge  is  not 
the  economic  or  engineering  merits  of 
the  project,  but  the  millions  of  dollars  to 
bf  made  from  fees  and  land  speculation. 
The  Governor  owns  land  on  the  ap- 
proach to  and  near  the  proposed  parallel 
span.  He  promised  to  sell  this  land  last 


year,  when  his  investment  was  discov- 
ered. It  was  only  last  week,  however, 
after  public  prodding  from  me,  that  plans 
to  sell  this  property  were  again  an- 
nounced. Eight  business  and  political  as- 
sociates of  the  Governor,  of  course,  still 
own  the  remainder  of  this  land. 

Moreover,  the  activities  of  the  Greiner 
Co.  in  other  States  have  been  such  as  to 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  State. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  my  detailed  ac- 
counts of  activities  in  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  and  Florida  have  eUcited  only 
silence  from  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co. 

This  silence  was  broken  just  recently 
when  letters  of  E.  J.  Donnelly,  a  partner 
of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Wolff,  chair- 
man of  the  State  roads  commission,  were 
entered  in  this  Record.  These  letters 
berate  me  for  "innuendo  and  character 
assassination."  But  careful  examination 
of  the  letters  and  communications  fails 
to  bring  out  the  slightest  material  rebut- 
tal of  my  charges  and  in  fact,  they  con- 
stitute a  virtual  plea  of  no  defense. 

Mr.  Donnelly  does  not  deny  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission 
brought  a  $7.7  million  civil  negligenc 
suit  against  the  Greiner  Co.  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Donnelly  does  not  deny  that  the 
Greiner  Co.  paid  the  turnpike  commis- 
sion to  settle  this  civil  suit  out  of  court. 
Mr.  Donnelly  does  not  deny  that  the 
Manu-Mine  Research  &  Development 
Co..  whose  drilling  and  slushing  work 
was  defended  in  a  Greiner  report  signed 
by  Donnelly,  billed  the  turnpike  commis- 
sion $7.5  million  for  one  part  of  the  drill- 
ing and  slushing  work  which  the  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines 
testified  should  only  have  cost  $82,900. 

Mr.  Donnelly  does  not  deny  that  the 
Greiner  Co.  recommended  this  mine 
drilling  and  slushing  work  despite  its 
own  testimony  that  none  of  its  personnel 
had  experience  in  mining  engineering. 

Mr.  Donnelly  does  not  deny  that  he 
had  admitted  on  examination  in  court 
not  visiting  any  of  the  mines  the  Manu- 
Mine  Corp.  was  supposedly  filling  in 
before  signing  a  report  defending  the 
corporation's  work  against  State  depart- 
ment of  mines'  criticism. 

Mr.  Donnelly  does  not  deny  the  Gre- 
iner Co.'s  shabby  record  in  the  Tampa 
Airport  construction  In  Florida,  which  I 
described  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  21:  or  the  Greiner  Co.'s 
dealings  with  the  Delaware  River  Joint 
Toll  Bridge  Commission,  which  I  de- 
scribed in  the  Conxressional  Record  of 
September  28. 

The  Florida  portion  of  that  burden  was 
assumed  by  Jerome  B.  Wolff,  chairman 
of  the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commis- 
sion in  a  letter  to  the  Baltimore  News 
American  dated  October  1,  which  was  re- 
printed in  the  Record  as  a  companion  to 
Mr.  Donnelly's  letter. 

But  Mr.  Wolff  does  not  deny  that, 
after  a  Florida  grand  jury  ruled  that  fees 
charged  by  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  for  en- 
gineering and  designs  for  the  Tampa 
Airport  were  "unduly  excessive"  by  $907.- 
000,  a  new  contract  between  the  Greiner 
Co.  and  the  aviation  authority  was  nego- 
tiated which,  a  local  newspaper  reported, 
"could  result  In  substantial  savings." 
Mr.  Wolff  does  not  deny  that  the  grand 


jury  findings  were  supported  by  an  inde- 
pendent probe  by  the  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Council  of  Florida,  which  agreed 
that  the  Greiner  Co.'s  fees  for  the  pro- 
posed airport  were  too  high. 

Mr.  Wolff  may  be  unaware  that  the 
State  attorney  of  Tampa  is  considering  a 
new  investigation  of  Greiner's  fee  be- 
cause estimated  airport  construction 
costs  have  doubled  in  recent  months. 

Still  to  be  "defended"  are  Greiner's 
dealings  with  the  commission  which  op- 
erates bridges  between  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  In  1956,  the  J.  E.  Greiner 
Co.,  as  consulting  engineers  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commis- 
sion, was  found  by  a  commission  of  legis- 
lative and  law  enforcement  officials  from 
both  States  to  have  authorized  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  illegal  payments  of  $181,000 
in  public  funds  to  commission  members 
and  employees.  A  re-formed  Toll  Bridge 
Commission  later  reduced  Greiner's  an- 
nual fee,  from  $40,000  to  $12,000. 

If  the  defense  by  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr. 
Wolff  of  the  Greiner  Co.'s  record  in  other 
States  Is  less  than  complete,  their  de- 
fense of  the  decision  to  award  first  pri- 
ority to  the  parallel  bay  bridge  is  equally 
Insubstantial. 

Mr.  Donnelly  defends  a  parallel  bay 
bridge  primarily  with  the  claim  that  it 
will  allegedly  cost  less  to  build  and  yield 
greater  revenues  when  completed  than  a 
northern  crossing  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  Millers  Island  to  Tolchester 
Crossing. 

But  Mr.  Dormelly  does  not  add  that  he 
was  comparing  the  construction  cost  of  a 
parallel  bridge  slated  to  have  two  lanes 
with  a  northern  crossing  scheduled  to 
have  four  lanes.  Nor  does  he  add  an  Im- 
portant fact,  revealed  in  Mr.  Wolff's  com- 
panion letter  of  October  1,  that — 

There  Is  the  strong  possibility  it  [the  par- 
allel bridge]  will  be  three  lanes  instead  of 
two^ 

Which,  of  course,  means  a  commensu- 
rate rise  in  construction  costs  for  the 
duplicate  span. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Donnelly  add  that  the 
cost  estimate  for  the  parallel  bridge  did 
not  include  the  $50  million  cost  of  con- 
structing the  Arundel  Expressway  to 
speed  Baltimore  area  residents  to  the 
parallel  bridge,  whUe  the  cost  estimate 
for  the  northern  crossing  did  include  the 
almost  $30  million  cost  of  approach  roads 
to  that  bridge. 

The  estimates  of  how  much  revenue  a 
parallel  bridge  would  yield,  which  were 
cited  with  such  confidence  by  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, were  made  by  the  traffic  consult- 
ing firm  of  Coverdale  &  Colpitts. 

Mr.  Donnelly  does  not  disclose  the 
reliability  record  of  these  so-called  traf- 
fic "experts."  I  have  examined  this  rec- 
ord. I  have  disclosed  eight  major  projects 
on  which  this  firm  made  gross  overesti- 
mations  in  traffic  and  revenue — includ- 
ing two  bridges  in  Marj-land,  the  Poto- 
mac River  Bridge  and  the  Susquehanna 
River  Bridge.  Coverdale  &  Colpitts  over- 
estimated 1966  traffic  by  41  percent  on 
the  Potomac  River  Bridge  and  by  57  per- 
cent on  the  Susquehanna  River  Bridge. 
The  six  other  blunders  include  two 
bridges  in  Michigan  and  toll  projects  in 
Illinois,  West  'Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
and  Kansas.  Three  of  these  projects  are 
in  default  on  interest  payments  to  bond 
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holders.  A  fourth  Is  paying  interest  out 
of  borrowed  money.  On  the  fifth  and 
sixth  projects,  tolls  had  to  be  raised 
sharply  in  an  attempt  to  make  up  for 
traffic  deficiencies.  Even  with  higher 
tolls,  revenue  is  still  below  the  firm's  pre- 
dictions. 

Mr.  Wolff  attempts  to  defend  Cover- 
dale  &  Colpitts  by  citing  statistics  on  the 
total  number  of  successful  projects  they 
have  undertaken.  But  even  if  we  accept 
Mr.  Wolffs  figures,  the  failure  record 
of  Coverdale  &  Colpitts  is  15  percent, 
since  they  blimdered  on  projects  with  a 
value  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars out  of  a  total  of  $5  billion  worth  of 
projects — the  figure  Mr.  Wolff  quotes. 

With  the  Greiner  Co.'s  cost  and  reve- 
nue estimates  thus  discredited.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's claim  that  a  parallel  bridge  would 
not  preclude  construction  of  another  bay 
bridge  in  this  decade,  whik'  a  northern 
crossing  would,  is  equally  lacking  in 
substance. 

Finally,  can  the  Greiner  Co.  deny  that 
the  experience  of  building  the  first  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge  at  Sandy  Point  will 
be  useful  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
parallel  to  the  existing  one? 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point  re- 
garding Mr.  Wolff's  defense  of  affirmative 
State  legislative  action  on  a  projx)sal  re- 
jected by  the  Maryland  voters  in  a  refer- 
endum several  months  before. 

Recently.  I  testified  before  a  constitu- 
tional convention  committee  in  Annapolis 
in  support  of  a  State  constitutional 
amendment  to  bar  passage  by  the  State 
legislature — for  at  least  the  following  2 
years — of  any  law  rejected  by  the  State's 
voters  in  a  referendum.  I  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  the  definition  of  a  refer- 
endum is  the  -practice  of  referring  meas- 
ures passed  upon  or  proposed  by  the  leg- 
islative body  to  the  electorate  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection." 

If,  after  the  voters  have  thas  been 
heard  and  have  rejected  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  the  State  legislature 
can  then  ignore  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  immediately  repass  the  same  piece  of 
legl.slation.  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
the  voters  had  not  been  heard  at  all.  If 
the  referendum  is  "a  Ui^eful  device  of 
popular  government  that  should  be  pre- 
served in  a  new  constitution,"  as  the  in- 
terim report  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Commission  so  described  it,  the 
effectiveness  of  this  device  should  not  be 
vitiated,  nor  its  decisions  overturned. 

I  have  submitted  the  above  facts  to 
clarify  the  record  on  the  bridges  to  be  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  11627.  I  hope  this  data 
will  be  of  assistance  to  my  colleagues. 


THE     JOHNSON     ADMINISTRATION 

AND    THE    RIGHT    TO    PEACEFUL 

DISSENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  many  speeches  in  the  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country  about  how 
the  Johnson  administration  allegedly 
equates  dissent  from  its  Vietnam  policies 
with  treason. 

We  hear  charges  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration would  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent its  critics  from  having  a  public 
forum. 

We  have  heard  honorable,  respected 
Americans  allege  that  there  is  a  police 
state  in  this  country  because  people  are 
afraid  to  speak  up,  and  the  President 
encourages  that  fear. 

Well,  today  the  public  lie  is  given  to 
all  those  irresponsible  statements  and 
charges. 

In  his  column  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  James  Reston  has  given  us  a 
detailed  report  of  how  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration is  working  with  the  leaders 
of  this  Saturday's  Washington  antiwar 
march  to  make  certain  that  freedom  is 
maintained  and  violence  does  not  occur. 

Mr.  Reston — who  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  an 
apologist  for  the  administration— reports 
how  the  Johnson  administration  is 
making  ample  provision  for  space  and 
time  for  the  marchers  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the  Pentagon.  The  Gov- 
ernment only  insists  that  order  be  main- 
tained and  public  buildings  not  be 
obstructed. 

Now  is  this  the  picture  of  an  admin- 
istration suppressing  dissent? 

On  the  contrary.  Here  is  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  has  been  vilified 
on  Vietnam  beyond  imagination,  still 
giving  public  notice  that  any  American 
has  the  right  to  dissent  peacefully  from 
any  of  his  policies — and  that  Govern- 
ment will  fully  protect  that  right  to  dis- 
sent. 

I  pray  that  Mr.  Reston's  article  will 
cut  off  the  foolish  and  wild  charges  of 
suppression  we  have  heard  hurled 
against  this  administration. 

Those  charges  are  not  true.  And  this 
Saturday's  antiwar  march  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
supports  the  right  to  peaceful  dissent, 
just  as  much  as  he  supports  the  rightness 
of  his  own  policies  at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Reston's  article  entitled 
"Washington:  Johnson,  the  Court  and 
the  Peace  Marchers." 

Washington:  Johnson,  thi!  Cottrt  and  the 

Peace  Marchess 

( By  James  Reston ) 

Washington,  October  17.— The  capital  of 
the  United  States  Is  now  preparing  for  what 
is  advertised  as  the  biggest  antiwar  rally  In 
the  history  of  the  nation.  The  guess  Is  that 
between  20,000  and  70.000  people  will  par- 
ticipate this  weekend  In  a  protest  meeting  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  a  march  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  picketing  and  demonstrations 
there  Saturday  night  and  throughout  Sun- 
day. 

In  the  emotional  mood  of  the  moment,  the 
possibilities  of  some  ugly  scuffling  and  even 
bloodshed  In  these  48  hours  are  recognized 
both  by  Government  officials  and  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  protest.  The  latter,  represent- 
ing an  kinds  of  student,  political,  religious, 
racial,  and  pacifist  organizations,  have  em- 
phasized that  "this  Is  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion .  -  .  our  purpose  to  protest  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Administration's  policies  In  Viet- 


nam,  not   to  contribute   to  more   violence," 
but  there  are  two  Important  problems. 

FREEDOM    AND    DISCIPLINE 

First.  The  National  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  is  only  a  co- 
ordinating committee  with  no  control  over 
the  members  of  many  organizations  who  will 
attend  the  rally  and  marrh  to  the  Pentagon. 

Second,  the  leaders  of  ihe  rally  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  principle  on  which  per- 
mits for  the  rally  are  being  granted:  namely 
that  the  Government  has  the  right  and  duly 
to  set  reasonable  limits  on  where  the  demon- 
strations can  take  place  and  for  how  long 

David  DeUlnger,  chairman  of  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee,  says  he  Is  willing 
to  accept  limits  of  space  and  time  on  the 
demonstrations,  but  that  he  is  not  prepared, 
and  is  obviously  not  able,  to  bind  others  to 
exercise  their  rights  of  speech  and  protest 
within  limited  periods  and  areas  defined  by 
the  Government. 

This  IS  the  difficult  point.  On  Delllnger's 
own  testimony,  the  Government  has  with- 
drawn from  its  original  position  that  there 
could  be  no  march  or  rally  or  provision  for 
transporting  such  a  vast  crowd  unless  the 
committee  repudiated  any  intention  of  civil 
disobedience  Beyond  that,  he  agrees  that  the 
General  Services  Administration,  which  is 
representing  the  Government,  has  made 
ample  provision  in  time  and  space  for  the 
use  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  mall,  and 
the  north  parking  lot  at  the  Pentagon  for 
the  demonstrations,  and  the  conveniences  of 
the  crowd. 

There  are  elements  coming  here,  however, 
that  are  not  prepared  to  abide  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's limitations  on  the  areas  of  protect, 
and  some  who  are  not  even  willing  to  follow 
Delllnger's  view  that  "this  Is  a  peaceful 
demonstration." 

THE    UNPREDICTABLE    CROWD 

The  Johnson  Administration,  however,  has 
approached  this  awkward  problem  In  a  rea- 
sonable spirit.  It  regrets  the  whole  thing.  It 
knows  that  the  photographs  against  the 
background  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
Pentagon  will  be  used  against  Its  Vietnam 
policy  all  over  the  world.  It  Is  convinced  that 
the  Communists  will  exploit  the  rally  and 
even  that  some  of  them  have  helped  orgi- 
nlze  it— though  it  will  not  make  available  its 
evidence  for  this  last  point.  But  It  has  co- 
operated in  the  arrangements,  within  con- 
stitutional bounds,  and  though  It  has  in- 
sisted on  order  and  security,  and  will  have 
2.700  District  of  Columbia  National  Guards- 
men on  hand,  it  obviously  has  the  sanction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  these  llmltiitlons 

Arthur  Goldberg,  who  Is  probably  the  most 
persistent  advocate  fur  a  generous  Vietnam 
peace  settlement  in  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, stated  the  principle  (Cox  v.  Loulslan.il 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

THE    MAJORITY    OPINION 

"The  right*  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 
while  fundamental  In  our  democratic  so- 
ciety." he  said  In  a  majority  opinion,  "still 
do  not  mean  that  everyone  with  opinions  or 
beliefs  to  express  may  address  a  group  at  any 
public  place  and  at  any  time. 

"The  constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty- 
Implies  the  existence  of  an  organized  society 
maintaining  public  order,  without  which  lib- 
erty itself  would  be  lost  In  the  excesses  of 
anarchy.  The  control  of  travel  on  the  streets 
18  a  clear  example  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility to  Insure  .  .  .  order.  . 

This  is  all  the  Admlni.'stratlon  has  a.'^ked 
of  the  antiwar  demonstrators.  President 
Johnson  himself  has  Insisted,  despite  all  the 
recent  Vietnam  criticism,  that  they  have 
every  right  of  dissent  except  the  obstruction 
of  public  order  or  the  security  of  public 
buildings.  The  question  is  whether  the  anti- 
war committees  will  be  as  restrained.  Their 
purpose  Is  to  change  the  Vietnam  policy,  but 
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if  they  attack  the  Pentagon  Instead  of  argu- 
ing their  c.ise,  they  will  probably  do  precisely 
the  opposite. 


SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
BROADCASTERS— AN  ADDRESS  BY 
NEWTON  N.  MINOW  TO  THE  lOTH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  HOSO 
RENGO.  THE  JAPAN  BROADCAST- 
ING FEDERATION.  TOKYO.  JAPAN. 
SEPTEMBER  7,   1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  valuable  citi- 
zens in  our  country  is  Newton  N.  Minow, 
of  Illinois,  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  John  F,  Ken- 
nedy. 

Although  now  a  lawyer  in  private  life, 
Mr.  Minow  still  serves  the  public  good  by 
participation  in  a  wide  variety  of  broad- 
casting activities,  including  service  as  a 
diiector  both  of  the  National  Educational 
Television  Network  and  the  new  founda- 
tion to  create  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  as  proposed  to  Congress  by 
President  Johnson. 

An  outstanding  example  of  Mr. 
Minow's  continuing  concern  with  the 
public  impact  of  radio  and  television  is 
an  address  he  delivered  on  September  7. 
1967.  in  Tokyo.  Japan,  to  the  10th  annual 
convention  of  the  Japan  Broadcasting 
Federation. 

This  organization,  which  is  called  Hoso 
Rengo,  is  the  national  association  of  all 
Japanese  commercial  and  noncommer- 
cial broadcasters. 

Mr.  Minow  was  the  first  American  in- 
vited to  address  this  group  and  his 
speech  was  later  carried  with  questions 
and  answers  on  Japanese  television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  Mr. 
Minow's  perceptive  address  on  this  oc- 
casion, "Social  Responsibilities  of  Broad- 
casters," will  be  of  interest  to  many 
Members  of  Congress,  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Social  Re.sponsibilities  of  Broadca.sters 
(By  Newton  N.  Minow ) 

May  I  first  express  my  appreciation  to  Hoso 
Rengo  for  Inviting;  me  to  participate  In  Its 
lOUi  Annual  Conference  In  Tokyo.  It  Is  an 
extraordinary  honor  on  my  first  visit  to 
Japan,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  so  many  dls- 
tingruished  leaders  from  both  non-commercial 
and  commercial  broadcasting  as  well  as  to 
the  many  others  In  the  audience  who  repre- 
sent varied  fields  concerned  with  mass  com- 
munication. 

Also,  may  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation,  which  Is 
videotaping  this  presentation  for  telecast 
throughout  Japan. 

I  am  told  by  my  friends  In  Tokyo  that  some 
of  you  know  my  name  in  Japan  because  of  an 
address  I  made  several  years  ago  to  the  Ameri- 
can broadcasting  Industry  in  Washington  at 
its  annual  convention.  At  that  time  I  was 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  by  appointment  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 


After  I  made  that  speech,  one  broadcaster 
came  up  to  me  on  the  platform  and  said, 
"Mr.  Minow,  I  didn't  think  very  much  of  your 
speech  and  didn't  like  it."  I  said  thank  you  for 
your  views.  A  few  minutes  later,  he  went 
back  into  the  crowd  and  then  he  came  back 
and  said.  "In  thinking  it  over,  your  speech 
was  terrible."  Again,  I  said  thank  you  for  your 
opinion.  Again,  he  disappeared  Into  the  crowd 
and  returned  and  came  back  a  third  time  and 
said.  "Mr.  Minow.  that  was  undoubtedly  the 
worst  speech  about  broadacsting  ever  made 
by  anyone  in  history."  Governor  LeRoy  Col- 
lins. President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  was  standing  next  to  me  and 
had  heard  all  of  this.  Governor  Collins  put  his 
arm  around  me  and  said:  "Newt,  don't  let 
that  man  bother  you.  He  has  no  views  of  his 
own:  he  just  repeats  everything  he  hears." 

Today,  I  am  no  longer  connected  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  but  I  still 
have  deep  Interest  In  broadca.sting.  I  am  a 
Director  of  the  National  Educational  Televi- 
sion network  which  has  more  than  IOC  affili- 
ated stations  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  one  of  the  largest  educational  stations  in 
the  United  States,  WTTW  In  Chicago,  which 
operates  on  two  channels.  11  and  20  to  serve 
millions  of  p>eople  each  day.  I  am  a  lawyer 
In  private  life  representing  a  number  of  com- 
mercial broadcasters.  Including  CBS  network. 
And  I  am  legal  counsel  representing  all  the 
six  Chicago  television  stations  In  their  plans 
for  their  nev;  broadcasting  antennas  on  top 
of  a  new  100  story  building  under  construc- 
tion in  Chicago.  And  I  am  a  Director  of  the 
new  foundation  leading  the  effort  to  create 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  as  recommended  ^o  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson. 

Wearing  these  many  hats  and  roles  of  both 
commercial  and  non-ccmmerclal  television 
(like  Hoso  Rengo)  I  am  honored  to  be  your 
guest. 

Today  I  hojje  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  on  the  subject  suggested  by  Hoso 
Rengo:  "The  Social  Responsibilities  of 
Broadcasters."  I  would  like  also  to  learn  your 
thoughts.  Therefore,  I  will  be  brief  In  order 
to  reserve  time  for  an  exchange  of  comment 
with  you. 

to    flatter    every    Ptj-BLIC    WHIM    AND 
PREJUDICE? 

Before  he  became  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy  once  told  a  group  of  American 
broadcasters  that  politicians  and  broadcast- 
ers had  much  In  common.  He  said  and  I 
quote — "In  the  last  analysis  we  are  both 
dependent  In  large  measure  on  the  same 
factor — public  approval.  The  broadcaster 
who  offers  shows  that  are  not  seen  nor 
heard  Is  not  offering  a  public  service  no  mat- 
ter how  high  the  quality  of  his  show.  The 
fXJlltlclan  whose  Indifference  to  public  opin- 
ion costs  him  his  seat,  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  perform  effective  public  service  no 
matter  how  high  principled  his  courage  or 
independence  might  have  seemed.  The  ques- 
tion facing  us  both,"  said  President  Ken- 
nedy, "is  this — will  the  politician's  desire  for 
reelection  and  the  broadcaster's  desire  for 
ratings,  cause  both  to  flatter  every  public 
whim  and  prejudice,  to  seek  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator,  to  put  public  opinion  at 
all  times  ahead  of  the  public  Interest?"  "For 
myself"  said  President  Kennedy.  "I  reject 
that  view  of  politics  and  I  urge  you  to  reject 
that  view  of  broadcasting." 

Because  I  deeply  agreed  with  President 
Kennedy's  analysis  I  was  honored  to  accept 
his  appointment  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  at  the  end  of  1960.  I  had 
some  strong  convictions,  not  especially  about 
the  FCC,  but  about  television:  one  of  the 
Industries  which  the  FCC  regvUates:  I  believe 
that  television  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Instruments  ever  created  to  reach  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  man.  Nothing  In  the  history  of 
man  approaches  the  potential  of  television 
for  Information,  for  misinformation,  for 
sheer  reach  and  Impact. 


twin     RESFONSIBILITY     op     BROADCASTERS 

In  speaking  about  the  social  responsibili- 
ties of  broadcasters,  let  me  say  first  that  I 
view  this  In  two  frameworks  .  .  .  that  of  the 
Individual  nation's  domestic  situation  .  .  . 
and  that  of  the  international  situation.  As 
each  day  passes,  these  two  frameworks  are 
being  worked  into  one  large  structure.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  many  of  us  do  not 
really  understand  the  challenge  imposed  by 
the  advance  of  technology  in  International 
communications. 

Beginning  with  domestic  considerations, 
television  In  the  United  States  took  a  course 
quite  different  than  in  Japan.  We  started 
American  television  with  strong  commercial 
stations  and  networks  which  have  grown  and 
prospered  and  brought  varied  service  to  the 
people  of  America.  We  had  only  weak  and 
struggling  educational  or  non-commercial 
television. 

In  Japan,  you  created  strong  non-commer- 
clal  service  in  the  great  and  distinguished 
NHK.  You  then  started  commercial  television 
which  is  growing  and  developing  its  service. 

Starting  in  different  ways,  we  both  have 
learned  the  same  lesson.  That  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  nation  well,  we  need  both 
kinds  of  television  to  be  strong  and  effec- 
tive— both  commercial  and  non-commercial 
television.  Some  things  one  can  do  better 
than  the  other — but  our  Job  as  broadcasters 
is  to  provide  choice  and  variety  to  the  public. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  need  both  kinds  of 
television. 

I  should  like  to  teU  you  a  little  about 
our  hopes  for  the  Public  Television  Corpora- 
tion in  America. 

REVOLUTIONARY  PROPOSAL   OF  FORD  rOUNDATION 

On  August  1.  1966.  the  new  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  McGeorge  Bundy,  and 
his  television  advisor,  Fred  W.  Friendly  (who 
not  long  before  had  resigned  as  president 
of  CBS  News ) ,  made  their  now  famous  do- 
mestic satellite  proposal.  They  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  non-profit  corporation 
that  would  provide,  through  a  series  of  fixed 
satellites,  national  interconnection  for  all  of 
the  nation's  television  networks.  Satellite  In- 
terconnection would  cost  less  than  the  pres- 
ent system  of  land-lines  interconnection; 
part  of  the  saving  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  commercial  networks  and  the  rest  of  it 
would  go  to  the  suppyort  of  ETVs  national 
and  regional  program  services. 

The  revolutionary  proposal  received  wide 
national  publicity  and  created  a  stir  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  world  of  communi- 
cations. 

The  Ford  Foundation  also  wanted  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  public  what  non- 
commercial television  could  contribute  to  the 
nation  If  It  had  adequate  program  funds  and 
national  Interconnection,  and  in  December 
of  1966  the  Founditlon  appropriated  $10,- 
000,000  for  this  purpose.  Most  of  that  money 
will  go  to  what  has  now  become  the  Public 
Broadcast  Laboratory  of  NET.  Beginning  In 
October  of  1967,  P.B.L.  will  present,  through 
the  NET.  network,  a  live  two-hour  program 
on  twenty-five  consecutive  Sunday  evenings. 
The  series  Is  intended  as  both  an  experiment 
and  a  demonstration  to  provide  a  weekly  re- 
view of  cultural,  sociological,  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  developments. 

The  P.B  L.  project  will  be  the  first  weekly 
series  In  the  history  of  non-commercial  tele- 
vision to  be  broadcast  live  across  the  coun- 
try: the  first  live  nationally  interconnected 
ETV  program  was  N.E.T.'s  "State  of  the 
Union  '67."  which  was  presented  the  eve- 
ning of  January  10.  1967. 

Its  first  interconnection  demonstration  In- 
cluded two  hours  of  commentary  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  State  of  the  Union  message. 
Immediately  after  the  President  had  spoken, 
by  ten  leading  scholars  and  diplomats  lo- 
cated in  five  cities  around  the  nation.  The 
response  from  critics  was  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vorable. Through  the  winter  and  spring 
N.E.T.    continued    Its    demonstrations    with 
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several  timely  programs  and  with  coverage  of 
two  sets  of  Senate  hearings.  Then,  on  June 
25.  U  brought  to  American  audiences,  by  In- 
terconnection, the  historic  "Our  World"  tele- 
cast, which  was  produced  by  broadcasters 
from  fourteen  nations  Including  Japan  and 
seen  by  viewers  on  Ave  continents. 

CARNEOIE  COMMISSION  PLAN:   PUBLIC  TELEVISION 
CORPO  RATION 

Meanwhile,  in  1966,  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Television  was  deep  in 
Its  research  and  deliberations.  The  Commis- 
sion consisted  of  fifteen  distinguished  persons 
from  education,  broadcasting,  Journalism, 
business,  diplomacy,  and  the  arts.  Its  chair- 
man was  James  B.  KlUlan,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  who  recently  visited 
Japan  to  study  and  learn  about  your  tele- 
vision system. 

In  mid-January  of  1967,  shortly  after 
NE.T.'s  first  Interconnection  demonstration, 
the  Carnegie  Commission  Issued  its  report  to 
the  American  people.  It  called  for  "a  well- 
flnanced  and  well-directed  educational  tele- 
vision system,  substantially  larger  and  far 
more  pervasive  and  effective  than  that  which 
now  exists.  .  .  ."  The  Commission  urged  the 
establishment,  by  Congress,  of  "a  federally 
chartered,  non-profit,  non-governmental  cor- 
poration, to  be  known  as  the  'Corporation 
for  Public  Television.' "  This  Corporation, 
the  Commission  said,  "should  be  empowered 
to  receive  and  disburse  governmental  and 
private  funds  in  order  to  extend  and  improve 
Public  Television  programming."  The  Com- 
mission stressed  the  Importance  of  having 
private  funds  avail.ible  to  the  Corporation. 
Commercial  broadcasters  In  the  United  States 
have  supported  this  plan,  and  CBS  has 
pledged  $1,000,000  as  a  contribution.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  endorsed  the  plan,  and  Its 
adoption  Is  now  pending  In  our  Congress. 

FIGHT    IGNORANCE     AND    ITS     DEVILS     OF    DESPAIR 
AND    DESTITUTION 

I  have  tried  to  summarize  the  domestic 
situation  in  the  United  States.  In  regard  to 
your  own  domestic  Industry.  I  feel  advised 
to  UmJt  myself  to  saying  that  I  have  read 
a  great  de.il  about  broadcasting  in  Japan 
and  respect  it  for  its  tremendous  technical 
achievements  and  for  its  diversified  and  re- 
sourceful approach  to  providing  both  enter- 
tainment and  education  on  a  mass  scale. 
Japanese  television  represents  one  of  the 
worlds  most  stimulating  experiments  and 
accomplishments  In  mass  communication.  I 
hope  to  learn  more  about  your  Industry  in 
the  next  few  days. 

In  both  your  country  and  my  country, 
however,  1  think  you  will  agree  that  today 
we  are  faced  with  the  urgent  need  and  the 
technical  opportunity  to  entertain,  to  In- 
form, and  to  educate  on  a  scale  never  before 
attempted.  As  our  studies  show  that  most 
people  watch  television  to  be  entertained,  I 
suggest  that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
Increase  the  Informational  value  of  enter- 
tainment programs  as  well  as  reinforce  the 
entertainment  value  of  Informational  pro- 
grams. What  we  must  learn  to  do  is  to  make 
our  entertainment  programs  more  educa- 
tional and  otir  educational  programs  more 
entertaining. 

I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  In 
the  healthy  democratic  society  there  Is  no 
reason  and.  Indeed,  no  excuse  for  falling  to 
utilize  television  to  Its  utmost  potential  In 
enlightening  our  citizens.  Anything  else 
would  be  a  waste  of  this  electronic  miracle 
and  an  abdication  to  Ignorance  and  Its  devils 
of  despair  and  destitution. 

INTERNATIONAL    COMMUNICATIONS    REQUIRE 
NEW    PHILOSOPHT 

On  the  International  level,  the  Interested 
observer  can  discern  encouraging  develop- 
ments on  one  hand  .  .  .  but  frightening  gaps 
on  the  other  hand.  The  history  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  is  a  story  of  mankind's 
failure  to  keep  pace  with  Its  own  technology. 


Today  In  communications,  the  world  faces 
a  repetition  of  this  history.  Too  many  of 
us  greet  the  challenges  of  International  com- 
munications In  the  1970'8  with  the  vocabu- 
lary, the  spirit,  and  the  Industry  limitations 
of  the  1950's.  In  a  few  years  we  will  have  the 
capability  to  send  television  signals  from  any 
spot  on  earth  directly  to  any  other  spot, 
Including  individual  homes.  In  a  few 
years  ...  so  say  the  technical  experts  .  ,  . 
we  win  have  the  skill  to  provide  most  homes 
in  advanced  Industrial  nations  with  their 
own  personal  communication  centers  offering 
newspapers  and  magazines  by  facsimile,  video 
telephones,  and  perfect  color  television  sig- 
nals from  ten  ...  or  ten-thousand  miles  .  ,  , 
distance.  The  technical  experts  also  tell  us 
we  will  have  the  machinery  to  reach  count- 
less millions  of  the  underfed  and  under- 
educated  with  llfesavlng  and  soul-saving 
knowledge  .  .  ,  knowledge  that  well  might 
prevent  worldwide  waves  of  revolution  by 
the  desperate  deprived.  Ond  yet,  today,  for 
the  most  part,  we  stand  isolated  In  our  indi- 
vidual nations  facing  our  parochial  problems 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  earlier  days  when 
we  began  this  experiment  In  mass  communi- 
cations. 

There  are  important  exceptions  and  en- 
couraging developments,  and  In  no  way  must 
we  overlook  the  International  news  coverage 
by  various  television  companies,  the  Imag- 
inative work  of  the  Asian  Broadcasting 
Union,  the  European  Broadcasting  Union, 
and  Intelsat,  and  the  efforts  by  individual 
broadcasting  organizations  to  establish  or- 
derly and  meaningful  International  opera- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  signs 
of  real  urgency  In  our  efforts  to  mobilize 
the  talents  and  facilities  of  the  various 
International  broadcasters  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems and  the  promises  of  the  1970's.  Man 
long  ago  learned  to  lavish  great  and  intense 
energy  and  skill  on  his  tools  of  war.  Today 
he  must  learn  to  generate  the  same  energy 
and  skill  on  developing  and  utilizing  his 
tools  of  peace  .  .  .  such  as  International 
broadcasting. 

IMMEDIATE    GOAL!    INTERNATIONAL   CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE 

In  order  to  conclude  and  allow  time  for  an 
exchange  of  Ideas.  I  would  like  to  mention 
two  personal  thoughts,  not  for  the  1970'8  or 
the  year  2000.  but  but  for  the  Immediate 
future  .  .  .  for  the  very  tomorrow  of  tele- 
vision. 

First,  may  I  urge  each  broadcaster  present 
today  to  use  the  tools  at  hand  for  Improving 
the  exchange  of  cultural  and  educational 
television  among  those  Interested  countries. 
One  tool  Is  the  US-Japan  Television  Exchange 
program  ably  represented  In  Japan  by  Mr. 
Saburo  Matsukata.  There  Is  a  compelling 
need  and  opportunity  for  Jai)anese  broad- 
casters to  make  available  responsible  and 
realistic  public  affairs  programming  for  ex- 
change with  the  United  States.  There  Is  also 
a  great  need,  I  understand,  for  you  to  search 
your  broadcast  schedules  and  clear  time  for 
the  telecasting  of  public  affairs  programs 
from  the  United  States.  For  years  we  have 
enjoyed  an  excellent  and  fruitful  exchange 
of  businessmen,  scholars,  politicians,  scien- 
tists, and  other  specialists.  For  years  we 
have  witnessed  an  adequate  exchange  of 
television  entertainment.  In  striking  con- 
trast, there  never  has  been  more  than  a 
tantallzlngly  tiny  exchange  of  public  affairs 
television  programming. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  you  leaders  In  broad- 
casting to  turn  your  best  efforts  to  expanding 
and  dramatizing  the  two-way  exchange  of 
good  television  programming  between  our 
nations  In  any  way  your  creativity  directs. 
Would  It  be  possible,  for  Instance,  for  non- 
commercial and  commercial  broadcasters  in 
Japan  to  pool  their  talents  with  their  coun- 
terparts In  the  United  States  to  provide 
periodic  television  festivals  via  satellite 
transmission,  available  to  all  those  broad- 
casters who  desire  to  participate?  This  might 
be  done  once  a  year  or  more,  thus  allowing 


our  respective  nationwide  audiences  Ui 
sample  the  arts,  sciences,  politics,  and  dally 
life  of  their  Pacific  partners.  Hopefully,  this 
type  of  program  would  encompass  a  period 
of  several  hours  or  several  days  and  would 
cut  across  the  traditional  competitive  lines 
of  Individual  companies. 

If  such  a  concept  proves  unfeasible,  at  the 
very  least  let  me  urge  you  to  explore  with 
your  American  broadcasting  partners  ways 
and  means  to  stimulate  the  exchange  of  pub- 
lic affairs  programming.  I  do  not  believe  that 
"business  as  usual"  Is  good  enough.  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  education  must 
receive  special  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vision,  and  determination. 

Speaking  of  television,  a  great  American 
broadcaster,  Ed  Murrow,  once  said — "this  In- 
strument can  teach:  it  can  Illuminate,  yes. 
It  can  even  Inspire,  but  It  can  do  so  only  to 
the  extent  that  humans  are  determined  to 
use  It  to  those  ends.  Otherwise  It  Is  merely 
lights  and  wires  In  a  box." 

It  Is  up  to  all  of  us,  especially  Japanese 
broadcasters  and  American  broadcasters  who 
together  are  so  advanced  In  communications, 
to  work  together  In  unity  so  that  television 
Internationally  does  not  become  a  vast  waste- 
land. Each  one  of  us  must  dedicate  his  talent 
to  make  sure  that  "television  wa  k6ya  de  wi 
nal." 

Thank  you. 
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SLUM  JOB  PLAN  SEEMS  PROMISING 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton!  may  ex- 
tend hts  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Na.shville  Tennessean,  an 
outstanding  daily  new.spaper  in  my  State 
and  district,  has  long  been  noted  for  it> 
support  of  programs  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  to  help  thi.; 
nation  meet  its  obligations. 

One  such  significant  undertaking  is  tlie 
joint  industr>'-government  job  proposal 
upon  which  I  commented  here  at  the 
time  President  Johnson  announced  the 
program. 

The  Tennesvsean,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
has  called  attention  to  the  Presidents 
new  effort  to  erase  the  ugly  blight  of  pov- 
erty from  our  rural  and  urban  areas.  Thl.s 
editorial  lent  its  support  to  the  new  plan, 
underlining  the  Tennessean's  belief  in 
our  ability  to  offer  new  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  are  still  condemned 
to  poverty  in  this — the  world's  most  af- 
fluent nation. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean's  editorial  Is 
further  testimony  to  the  value  of  this 
experiment.  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

|From  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Oct.  4,  1967| 
Slum    Job    Plan    Seems    Promising 

President  Johnson  has  announced  a  new 
pilot  program  designed  to  lure  private  In- 
dustry Into  the  fight  against  hardcore  un- 
employment In  urban  and  rural  slums.  It 
win  be  tried  In  five  or  six  cities  yet  to  be 
decided  and  In  two  rural  areas. 

Basically,  the  program  Is  an  attempt  to 
Induce  businesses  to  create  Jobs  and  tralnln? 
opportunities  In  or  near  slum  areas.  At  least 
$40  million  In  federal  money  will  be  made 
available  for  Job  training,  as  well  as  surplus 
federal   property  and   equipment. 

The  program  Mr.  Johnson  announced  rep- 
resents something  of  an  administration  end- 


run  around  a  Congress  which  lately  has  been 
less  than  receptive  to  social  programs. 

Although  the  amount  of  money  Involved 
is  small  when  compared  to  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  the  project  holds  promise.  Aerojet- 
General  Corporation  has  been  successful  In 
setting  up  a  project  to  help  the  unemployed 
in  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
former  president  of  the  firm  will  head  the 
federal  program. 

It  Is  encouraging,  too,  that  rural  areas, 
which  have  pockets  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment as  grim  as  the  ghettos,  have  not 
been  forgotten. 

The  experiment  offers  responsible  Industry 
a  chance  for  constructive  cooperation  with 
the  government  in  the  struggle  against  pov- 
erty, and  the  results  will  be  watched  with 
Interest. 


SLAP  'EM  DOV/N  AGAIN,  MAC 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  and  admira- 
tion to  listen  to  your  timely  remarks  1 
week  ago  when  you  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  the  inherent  responsi- 
bility that  all  Americans  bear  when  they 
seek  to  disagree  with  the  alms  and  goals 
of  our  National  Government. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  can  refute  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  your  remarks. 
As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  from 
the  city  of  Boston— the  birthplace  of 
liberty  and  democracy — and  as  longtime 
majority  leader  In  the  House,  you  have 
long  been  in  the  forefront  in  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights  and  freedoms. 
Now.  as  our  esteemed  and  honored 
Speaker,  you  have  continued  on  in  this 
.same  tradition. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  place  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Daily  News 
which  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  time- 
liness of  your  remarks. 

Slap  'em  Down  Again,  Mac 

Spe.tker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCormack 
(D-Mass.)  Is  usually  a  calm  man — some  say 
much  too  calm — but  he  has  his  share  of 
underlying  volcanic  fire  out  of  Ireland. 

The  fire  surfaced  Wednesday,  when  Mr. 
McCormack  got  up  In  the  House  and  cut 
loose  on  home-front  objectors  to  the  John- 
son administration's  Vietnam  policies. 

What  aroused  the  McCormack  anger  was 
a  reported  remark  by  Red  North  Vietnam's 
Defense  Minister  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  that  dis- 
sent m  the  United  States  on  the  Johnson 
policies  Is  "a  valuable  mark  of  sympathy" 
for  our  Communist  enemies. 

Said  the  Speaker: 

"Nobody  argues  with  the  right  to  dissent. 
But  if  I  had  an  opinion  I  thought  would  be 
adverse  to  the  Interests  of  my  country,  I 
would  withhold  It." 

Many  of  the  dissenters,  roared  McCormack, 
'■re  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and 
gravely  Injuring  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Some  100  House  members  got  to  their  feet 
and  cheered  these  remarks.  Our  hunch  Is  that 
the  great  majority  of  Americana  endorse  both 
the  remarks  and  the  cheers.  Certainly  we 
A'\  and  we  hope  Mr.  McCormack  wUl  make 
variations  of  his  Wednesday  speech  again. 
and  again,  and  again. 


OUTSTANDING      REA      REPAYMENT 
RECORD 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  first  8  months  of 
1967,  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  payments  on  their 
Government  loans  at  the  rate  of  almost 
$1  million  every  working  day. 

These  payments,  amounting  to  S203 
million,  brought  to  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion the  total  amount  paid  by  REA  bor- 
rowers through  August  31. 

This  includes  $1.6  billion  paid  by  elec- 
tric borrowers  on  principal  as  due  and 
$883  million  in  Interest.  In  addition,  they 
had  paid  $310  million  on  principal  ahead 
of  scheduled  due  dates. 

REA's  telephone  borrowers,  by  Aug- 
ust 31,  had  paid  S145  million  on  principal 
as  due  and  $125  million  in  Interest.  Pay- 
ments ahead  of  schedule  amounted  to 
$14  million. 

Losses  in  the  32-year-old  rural  elec- 
trification program  amoimt  to  only 
$44,478.  This  is  8  ten-thousandths  of  1 
percent  of  the  nearly  $5.4  billion  of  loan 
funds  advanced  by  REA  for  borrowers 
to  invest  in  their  local  rural  electric 
facilities. 

The  losses  came  about  through  fore- 
closures in  the  1940's  of  loans  to  a  power 
company  in  North  Carolina  and  to  a 
cooperative  in  New  York. 

There  have  been  no  losses  in  the  18- 
year-old  rural  telephone  program,  with 
$1.1  billion  of  Government  funds  already 
advanced  to  borrowers. 

The  repayment  record  of  REA  borrow- 
ers stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  fine  manner 
in  which  rural  people  are  making  use  of 
the  Government  funds  entrusted  to  them. 
Some  25  million  rural  people — men, 
women,  and  children — nov.-  have  the 
benefits  of  modern  electric  and  telephone 
service.  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  REA  borrowers,  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  continuing  task  is  to 
make  those  services  available  to  rural 
people  under  rates  and  conditions  com- 
parable to  those  in  urban  communities, 
and  to  do  it  on  an  area  coverage  basis. 
Electric  power  and  modem  communi- 
cations are  e.ssential  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  future  progress  of  rural 
America.  The  services  provided  by  REA 
borrowers  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
rural-urban  balance  required  for  future 
national  welfare.  When  productive,  re- 
spectable and  adequately  paid  employ- 
ment is  available  to  people  in  their  own 
local  areas,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for 
them  to  .seek  these  opportunities  else- 
where— especially  in  already  overcrowd- 
ed cities.  The  task  lies  In  boosting  rural 
standards  of  living,  both  in  terms  of  in- 
come and  convenience,  to  mat-ch  the  at- 
tractions of  urban  living. 

This  is  a  challenge  directly  related  to 
the  leadership  and  initiative  of  REA  bor- 


rowers in  stimulating  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  areas  which  they  sen-e.  It  Is 
a  challenge  which  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  accept.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  retiring  their  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  Government  not  only  on 
time — but  ahead  of  time,  and  with  Inter- 
est. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commerce  Department  has  just  an- 
nounced completion  of  a  study  In  depth 
of  one  of  the  pressing  problems  relating 
to  our  economy  and  our  national  life. 
The  new  study  deals  with  the  important 
area  of  the  automobile,  air  pollution, 
and  unconventional  transportation  vehi- 
cles. It  was  prepared  by  the  Panel  on 
Electrically  Powered  Vehicles  and  Is 
titled  "The  Automobile  and  Air  Pollu- 
tion: A  Program  for  Progress — Part  I." 
The  report  offers  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  problem  and  makes  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  the  panel  of  outside 
advisers  feels  should  be  included  in  a  na- 
tional program  for  clean  air.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  panel  members  and  the 
Commerce  Department  as  well  as  the 
other  sponsoring  Federal  agencies  for 
undertaking  this  Important  study. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  this  increasingly 
complex  age,  we  need  to  be  continually 
vigilant  in  examining  and  analyzing  the 
Impact  of  our  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology upon  society  and  the  economy.  To 
properly  carry  out  this  diflBcult  task,  the 
Government  needs  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion from  the  universities  and  the  Indus- 
trial community  so  that  aU  available 
knowledge  may  be  brought  to  bear  In 
finding  the  best  solutions  for  the  Nation. 
One  of  the  more  valuable  mechanisms 
for  bringing  this  about  has  been  the 
Commerce  Technical  Advisory  Board. 
Over  the  past  4  years,  they  have  spon- 
sored a  number  of  important  studies  on 
matters  involving  technology  and  the 
economy.  In  this  program  they  have 
involved  our  best  technical  talent  in  the 
process  of  suggesting  public  policy  in 
manj'  difficult  areas.  I  trust  that  this 
excellent  record  will  continue  well  into 
the  future. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
IS  PLAYING  A  VITAL  ROLE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  advanced  technology  and  mass  pro- 
duction are  making  It  Increasingly  diflB- 
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cult  for  the  small  businessman  to  main- 
tain a  competitive  position,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  playing  a 
vital  role  in  our  American  free  enterprise 
system.  The  impact  SBA  is  making  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  has  accounted  for 
a  healthy  mcrease  in  employment,  the 
creation  of  new  firms,  and  a  valuable 
contribution  of  services  and  products 
essential  to  an  expanding  and  diversified 
economy. 

SBA.  an  excellent  example  of  what 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  calls  "crea- 
tive federalism.'  is  a  harmanious  part- 
nership of  citizens  and  Government 
working  together  through  financial  and 
management  assistance  programs  capi- 
talizing on  individual  initiative  and  bold 
imagination  of  the  struggling  small  bus- 
inessman. 

America's  4.8  million  small  business- 
men have  found  an  ally  in  President 
John.son  and  SBA.  The  President  has 
strongly  supported  in  the  past  and  con- 
tinues to  support  today  the  efforts  of  the 
small  business  community.  It  was  no 
surprise  when  he  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded the  contributions  made  by  the 
small  business  entrepreneurs  in  his  Proc- 
lamation of  Small  Business  Week,  1967. 
The  President  stated: 

Small  business  performs  a  service  to  the 
Nation  beyond  the  supplying  of  goods.  Oper- 
ating in  an  open,  competitive  market,  they 
stimulate  the  new  ideas  that  create  progress. 
They  provide  community  leadership  to  aid 
ecjuomic  development  They  offer  a  wide 
and  challenging  variety  of  Job  opportunities 
to  our  people.  We  must  Insure  that  they  will 
continue  to  hold  a  vital  place  In  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  Michigan,  a  State  whose  scenic 
beauty,  recreational  attractions,  and  in- 
dustrial complex  contributes  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  our  gross  national 
product,  is  achieving  new  and  increased 
economic  diversification  This  diversifica- 
tion, aided  greatly  by  long-term  loans 
from  SB.A.  is  giving  life  to  new  firms  as 
well  as  Ions  established  ones.  These  firms 
are  in  the  ranks  of  the  95  percent  of 
American  busine.sses  which  ai-e  small  and 
comprise  the  economic  backbone  of  to- 
day's society. 

IXiring  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  made  326 
long-term  loans  totaling  S12.633.0C0  to 
develop  and  aid  small  busine.ss  in  the 
Wolverine  State. 

Included  in  the  total  are  153  SBA 
loans  totaling  $9.8  million  to  help  small 
businessmen.  Seven  persons  received 
$37,000  in  disaster  loans  to  repair  or 
replace  property  damaged  in  natural 
disasters.  'Under  the  Agency's  equal  op- 
portunity loan  program  144  disadvan- 
taged persons  were  provided  with  $1,559,- 
000  in  loans  to  aid  in  the  establisiiment 
of  a  business  or  to  improve  an  existing 
one.  Twenty  businesses  that  had  been 
forced  to  relocate  because  of  a  highway 
or  an  urban  renewal  program  were  given 
long-term  loans  totaling  $11,015,000.  In 
addition,  SBA  has  helped  two  local  de- 
velopment companies  with  loans  totaling 
$199,000. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  SBA  as- 
sistance can  make  our  economy  grow  is 
the  Valente  I>ress  Suit  Co  ,  in  Detroit.  In 
June  1954,  Marco  Valente,  Jr.,  began  a 
formal  wear  rental  business  with  $10,000 


and  no  employees.  Working  by  himself 
for  1  year,  Mr.  'Valente  conducted  opera- 
tions from  one  store  and  generated  only 
$6,000  in  sales  for  the  first  6  months.  Hav- 
ing gained  his  experience  in  the  business 
world  as  an  employee  of  his  father,  who 
owned  and  operated  a  formal  dress  wear 
and  laimdry-cleaning  service,  Mr.  Marco 
'Valente  expanded  his  operations  from 
1956  to  1962  to  include  the  opening  of  two 
new  formal  dress  wear  stores  and  a  dry 
cleaning  and  laundry  plant. 

Through  these  expansions,  sales  in- 
creased from  $50,996  in  1959  to  $71,492 
in  1960.  $71,732  in  1961,  and  $74,637  in 
1962  with  profits  reported  for  all  of  these 
periods. 

The  need  to  expand  facilities  to  handle 
the  increase  in  volume  and  to  be  com- 
petitive prompted  Mr.  'Valente  to  seek 
financial  assistance.  Although  the  busi- 
ness was  making  money,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  finance  an  expansion.  On  Nov- 
ember 1,  1962.  SBA  approved  a  $50,000 
loan  to  remodel,  equip,  and  stock  a  new- 
branch  store. 

The  first  year  following  the  SBA  loan, 
the  business  made  a  profit  of  $13,565  on 
.sales  of  $173,389.  Profits  were  $14,206  on 
sales  of  $240,786  in  1964  with  profits  of 
$55,206  and  $36,483  on  sales  of  $381,984 
and  $457,587  in  1965  and  1966,  respec- 
tively. Operations  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  profitable  basis  for  the  cur- 
rent 6-month  period  with  profits  re- 
ported at  $81,136  on  sales  of  $339,766. 

Since  the  SBA  loan  was  made,  four 
new  locations  have  been  added  making 
a  total  of  seven  branches.  The  entire  op- 
eration has  increa.sed  its  number  of  em- 
ployees to  65  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  success  story  is  but 
one  of  many  which  resulted  from  the 
initiative  and  bold  imagination  of  a 
small  business  enterpreneur  and  the 
long-term  lending  program  of  SBA. 
Under  the  progressive  leadership  of  the 
newly  apopinted  Administrator,  Robert 
C.  Moot,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  providing  the  expertise  in  financial 
and  management  assistance  called  for  by 
the  Congress  when  it  established  the 
agency  in  1953. 


FARM  BUREAU  PRIVATELY  JARRED 
BY    RESNICK    ATTACK    ON    TAX 

STATUS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Resnick]  to  shed  light  on  the  varied  and 
farflung  activities  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  However,  the  results 
of  his  investigation  and  his  accomplish- 
ments thus  far  are  not  widely  enough 
known. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 15, 1967,  described  the  Farm  Bureau's 
insurance  and  other  business  activities. 
I  was  particularly  disturbed  to  read 
about  Its  rightwing  activities  and  its  at- 


tempts to  influence  our  rural  youth  to- 
ward  its  narrow  political   beliefs. 

The  primary  significance  of  the  Times 
article  is  that  it  provides  a  totally  inde- 
pendent documentation  and  confirma- 
tion of  our  distinguished  colleague's 
charges.  The  reporter.  Mr.  Doug  Knee- 
land,  made  his  own  investigation  of  the 
charges  before  he  wrote  the  story.  He 
spoke  with  the  parties  involved  and  at 
no  time  did  they  deny  or  refute  any  of 
the  allegations  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  an  extremely  powerful  foixe  in 
the  loiral  life  of  our  country.  Indeed,  be- 
cause of  its  business  and  lobbying  activi- 
ties, its  {X)wcr  extends  far  beyond  rural 
America.  It  seeks  a  national  political 
role  as  well.  It  is  an  organization  that 
lobbies  before  the  Congress  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  lamier,  but 
as  the  Times  story  indicates,  it  is  ap- 
parently much  more  than  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  it  is  important 
that  we  in  the  Congress  know  exactly 
to  whom  we  are  speaking  when  we  are 
approached  by  this  lobbying  organiza- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  it  is  even  more 
important  for  the  Amei'ican  pe.ople  to 
know  the  political  role  which  thi.- 
"farmers"  organization  seeks.  Therefore. 
I  in.sert  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Tax  Status  Fight  Jars  Farm  Group — -BtniEAU 
Is  Privately  Shaken  by  Resnick's  Attacks 

ON    It   as    BUSI.NE.SS    E^MPIRE 

'  By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland ) 
Kansas  City,  October  14.— Since  last  June, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
been  playing  a  quietly  dlstalnful  Goliath  to 
the  belligerent  David  of  Representative  Jo- 
seph Y.  Resnick. 

Nevertheless,  the  top  officials  of  the  1.7 
million-member  organization  privately  are 
displaying  uneasiness  over  the  four-month 
attack  by  the  upstate  New  York  Democrat. 
He  has  charged  repeatedly  that  the  Farm 
Bure.iu  has  used  its  status  as  a  tax-exempt 
organization  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  fanners  to  build  a  "gigantic,  inter- 
locking nationwide  combine  of  Insurance 
companies  and  other  businesses." 

MILLIONAIRE    IN    CONGRESS 

Furthermore,  he  Insists,  througli  its  affili- 
ates In  49  states  (all  but  Alaska)  and  Puerto 
Rico,  the  farm  bureau  has  become  a  channel 
for  rightwing  propaganda. 

The  farm  bureau,  for  the  most  part,  has 
publicly  Ignored  Mr.  Resnick.  a  stocky,  cigar- 
smoking  millionaire,  who  grew  up  on  a  farm 
in  EUenviUe.  N.Y..  and  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee's  subcommit- 
tee on  rural  development. 

An  Informal  four-week  inquiry  shows  that 
the  farm  bureau  Is.  in  many  ways,  all  It 
claims  to  be. 

Thousands  of  the  country's  best  farmers 
are  among  Its  members.  Farm  bureau  signs 
are  tacked  proudly  to  houses,  btr-is  and  mail- 
boxes along  the  straight  gravel  roads  that 
part  the  corn  and  wheat  fields  of  the  Middle 
West. 

Tliey  dot  the  byways  through  the  vineyards 
of  California,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  coun- 
try of  the  South  and  the  rocky  hills  of  New 
England. 

But  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder.i- 
tlon  and  its  affiliates  are  more — much  more — 
than  an  agricultural  organization. 

The  bureau  and  its  affiliates  control  an  em- 
pire of  92  Insurances  companies,  with  assets 
of  about  Jl,2-bllUon,  and  a  vast  network  of 
other  businesses. 

The.se  commercial  Interests  sell  to  the 
farmer  or  buy  from  the  farmer.  Moreover. 
an    Impressive    percentage    of    farm    bureau 
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members  are  not  farmers  at  all.  but  simply 
customers  who  pay  dues  to  purchase  rela- 
tively cheap  Insurance. 

Roger  Fleming,  who,  as  secretary- treasurer 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
runs  its  Washington  office,  estimates  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  members  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  farming. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Fleming,  a  rugged  62-year- 
old  who  has  nourished  the  flat  accents  and 
down-home  talk  of  his  native  Iowa  through 
19  years  in  Washington,  said  In  an  Interview 
recently  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  an 
accurate  breakdown  from  the  states  on  their 
iionfarm  membership. 

Mr.  Resnick  and  other  critics  have  fre- 
quently charged  that  no  more  than  half  the 
organization's  members  are  farmers. 

Because  of  the  vagueness  about  its  mem- 
be-shlp  and  its  constant  attacks  on  govern- 
ment agricultural  programs  endorsed  by  the 
other  major  farm  groups,  opjjonents  of  the 
f.irin  bureau  are  swift  to  anger  when  it 
flaunts  Its  1.7  mlllon  members  at  Washington 
hearings  and  proclaims  Itself  "the  voice  of 
agriculture  in  public  affairs." 

While  the  farm  bureau  operates  openly  as  a 
lobby,  Ita  activities  In  the  right-wing  arena 
are  not  so  generally  known.  Moreover,  the 
national  organization  does  not  readily  ac- 
knowledge these  activities,  remaining  In  the 
background  while  a  growing  number  of  its 
state  affiliates  openly  promote  the  ideology  of 
the  far  right 

SUte  newsletters  abound  with  editorials 
echoing  the  preaching  of  some  right-wing 
conservatives  and  advertlfements  for  the 
writing  of  others.  The  right-wing  columnists 
get  prominent  display.  Adult  and  youth  "free- 
dom forums"  or  "citizenship  seminars"  con- 
sistently feature  ultra-c/jnservatlve  speakers. 

Farm  bureau  members  often  receive  un- 
solicited right-wing  literature  Farm  bureau 
women  are  urged  through  their  own  organiza- 
tions to  get  antl-Communlst  books  and  con- 
servative economic  texts  placed  in  school 
libraries. 

Well  known  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  similar  groups  appear  frequently 
on  farm  bureau  platfo'-ms. 

In  several  states,  moreover,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing Identity  of  interest  and  an  apparent 
overlap  In  membership  between  the  farm 
bureau  and  the  Birch  Society. 

.^s  long  ago  as  1964.  Senator  Milton  R. 
Young,  the  North  Dakota  Republican, 
charged  that  the  farm  bureau  In  his  state 
lutd  been  infiltrated  by  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  a  leading  North  Da- 
kota official  said  this  was  still  so. 

"They're  the  same  people  who  are  running 
the  Taxpayers  Republican  ticket  against  the 
regular  Republicans  in  next  year's  primary. 
Us  the  farm  bureau  and  the  Blrchers,"  he 
said. 

One  late  bit  of  news  from  Rosemary  M. 
Landsberger.  a  Taxpayers  Republican  candi- 
date. Is  that  "the  Communists  everywhere 
are  openly  on  the  side  of  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats and  the  yes-men  liberal  Republicans." 

In  a  telephone  Interview.  Clark  Robinson, 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  farm  bureau. 
said: 

"I  can  tell  you  very  little.  I  don't  know 
which  of  our  members  belong  to  the  John 
Birch  Society.  I  don't  think  It's  any  of  our 
business  what  a  person  belongs  to. 

SIMIX^ARITY    OF    VIEWS 

"We  have,  of  course,  something  in  com- 
mon in  philosophy  with  several  organiza- 
tions, including  the  John  Birch  Society. 

"I  hav»n't  ever  belonged,  but  I've  read 
their  Blue  Book  and  some  of  the  stands  they 
take  are  the  same  as  some  of  ours.  Some  of 
the  methods  they  use,  I'm  quite  sure  we 
wouldn't  use." 

As  for  the  Taxpayers  Republican  ticket, 
he  said : 

'I  know  a  lot  of  folks  who  are  running  on 
the  ticket.  To  my  knowledge,  none  of  them 


are  In  farm  bureau  leadership  poeitlons  now, 
although  they  may  have  been." 

A  South  Dakotan  deeply  involved  In  pol- 
itics said  that  in  his  state  "the  farm  bureau 
and  the  Birch  Society  are  synonymous." 

Thomas  McNenny,  president  of  the  South 
Dakcta  farm  bureau,  denied  this.  Speaking 
by  telephone  from  his  home  in  Sturgis,  he 
said: 

"We're  not  associated  with  it  in  any  way 
that  I  know  anything  about.  As  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  the  state  leaders  are  mem- 
bers. Some  of  the  county  officers  may  be,  but 
not  that  I  know  of." 

The  Johnson  County  farm  bureau  in  Wy- 
oming h.as  adopted  a  resolution  praising  the 
Birch  Society  as  "the  most  effective  opposi- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  Communism 
yet  organized." 

In  Nebraska,  Beruie  Camp,  the  editor  of 
the  state  farm  bureau  newspaper,  who  Is  a 
frequent  advocate  of  right-wing  doctrine, 
praised  John  A.  Stromer's  "None  Dare  Call  It 
Treason,"  and  then  added: 

"I  suppose  recommending  this  book  labels 
me  as  a  far-rlghter,  but  I've  personally  about 
reached  the  point  in  this  loose  use  of  de- 
scriptive phrases  that  such  a  term  no  longer 
bothers  me." 

In  an  interview,  a  former  editor  from  a 
small  town  in  Minnesota  expressed  concern 
over  the  farm  bureau's  right-wing  indoc- 
trination of  youngsters. 

"They  send  kids  off  to  these  Birch-type 
summer  camps,"  he  said,  "and  they  come 
back  really  believing  tills  stuff." 

"We've  even  had  some  of  them  who  were 
convinced  that  fluoridation  was  a  Commu- 
nist plot  to  weaken  the  country,"  he 
declared. 

The  youth  meetings  sponsored  by  the  bu- 
reau usually  last  two  to  five  days.  At  least 
six  states — Kansas,  Missouri.  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas — 
had   them   last  summer. 

A  number  of  other  state  bureaus  send 
students  to  seminars  each  summer  on  the 
campuses  of  Harding  College  In  Searcy,  Ark., 
and  Oklahoma  Christian  College  In  Okla- 
homa City. 

Haraing.  widely  recognized  as  a  right- 
wing  institution  is  the  home  of  the  National 
Education  Program,  a  fountainhead  of  con- 
servative pamphlets,  films  and  speeches.  Dr. 
George  S.  Benson,  director  of  the  National 
Education  Program,  is  president  emeritus  of 
Harding  and  chancellor  of  Oklahoma  Chris- 
tian. 

A    COLUMNIST,    TOO 

Dr.  Benson  writes  a  column  that  often  ap- 
pears in  state  farm  bureau  newspapers.  He 
also  speaks  at  most  farm  bureau  youth 
forums. 

The  most  recent  youth  forum  was  the  fifth 
annual  "Citizenship  Seminar,"  sponsored  by 
the  Texas  Farm  Bureau. 

A  total  of  377  high  school  Juniors  and  sen- 
iors, whose  tuition,  room,  board  and  trans- 
portation were  paid  by  138  county  farm 
bureaus,  attended  the  session  on  the  Baylor 
University  camptis  at  Waco. 

The  students,  who  were  "chosen  on  the 
basis  of  outstanding  scholastic  achievement 
and  leadership  ability."  were  expected  to  pass 
on  their  seminar  experiences  by  speaking 
before  groujjs  in  their  own  areas. 

The  five-day  seminar  was  made  up  of 
"courses  on  citizenship  responsibilities,  the 
American  heritage,  and  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism." 

Dr.  Benson  did  not  attend  the  Texas  meet- 
ing, but  several  other  professional  right-wing 
speakers,  who  frequently  participate  in  farm 
bureau  forums,  did. 

They  were: 

Dr.  Clifton  L.  Ganus  Jr..  president  of  Hard- 
ing College:  Dr.  C.  L.  Kay.  vice  president  of 
Lubbock  Christian  College:  Melvln  Munn. 
writer  and  commentator  for  the  "Life  Line" 
radio  programs  sponsored  by  H.  L.  Hunt,  the 
Texas  conservative;  John  Noble  of  Muncy, 
Pa.,  author   of    "I  Was  A  Slave  in  Russia" 


and  "I  Found  God  in  Soviet  Russia,"  and  W. 
Cleon  Skousen,  who  is  a  former  agent  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  for- 
mer chief  of  police  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr 
Skousen  wrote  of  police  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mr.  Skousen  wrote  "The  Naked  Communist." 

Another  frequent  tutor  at  farm  bureau 
citizenship  seminars  is  Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi 
Dr.  Nyaradi,  director  of  the  School  of  "inter- 
national Studies  at  Bradley  University  In 
Peoria.  111.,  was  Minister  of  Finance  In  Hun- 
gary before  fleeing  that  country  in  1948. 

In  July.  Dr.  Nyaradi  and  Mr  Skousen 
spoke  in  Boston  at  the  New  England  Rally  for 
God.  Family  and  Country,  which  it«  sponsors 
called  an  "annual  reunion  for  conservative 
Americans." 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Benson  wrote  In  hU 
National  Education  Program  Letter: 

"Any  American  who  loves  freedom  and  Is 
Willing  to  work.  work,  to  protect  it  can  find 
intelligent  direction  and  companionship  m 
the  John  Birch  Society  groups." 

The  list  of  connections  between  farm  bu- 
reau speakers  and  the  right  wing  could  go  on 
but  they  would  be  incomplete  without  men- 
tioning Charles  B.  Schuman.  the  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  his  appearances  on  the  Manlon  Forum 
radio  programs. 

vrfiV'L^°'  ^°^  l^tance,  Dean  Clarence 
ManlCh  the  Birch  CouncU  member  from 
South  Bend.  Ind..  Introduced  Mr.  Schuman 
on  his  program  as  "the  freedom  fighter  of 
American  agriculture." 

Mr.  Schuman  and  Mr.  Fleming  also  have 
spoken  at  Harding  College,  but  Mr.  Plemlng 
professes  scant  knowledge  of  the  youth 
forums  ^ 

RUN    BY    STATE    UNITS 

After  declaring  that  he  thought  there  were 
only  two  youth  forums  this  summer  In  Mis- 
souri and  North  Dakota,  he  said : 

"Let  me  say  I've  not  attended  one  of  them 
and  they  are  put  on  by  the  stite  farm 
bureaus.  They  don't  have  to  get  permission 
from  us. 

"These  two  forums  I'm  talking  about  I've 
never  seen  their  programs,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  they  have  a  patriotic  tinge." 

As  for  the  consistently  right  wing  char- 
acter of  the  speakers,  he  said; 

"Dr.  Benson  is  a  fine  old  gentleman.  I've 
been  on  programs  with  Nyaradi  and  I'm 
happy  to  be  IdenUfled  with  him.  I  suppose 
our  program  would  be  better  balanced  If  we 
had  some  hippies  on  it,  but  our  young  peo- 
ple haven't  taken  that  up." 

The  mainspring  for  the  conservative  ac- 
tivities of  the  state  units  appears  to  stem 
from  the  national  organization's  policy 
statement,  to  which  members  are  expected 
to  subscribe. 

Under  the  heading  "Farm  Bureau  Beliefs." 
It  says: 

"That  the  centralization  of  power  and  au- 
thority In  the  Federal  Government,  the  move- 
ment to  socialize  America,  the  apathy  of  the 
.'Unerlcan  people  toward  this  trend,  and  the 
apparent  lack  of  responslblUty  on  the  part 
of  individual  citizens  are  among  the  greatest 
dangers  threatening  our  Republic,  and  our 
system  of  competitive  enterprise. 

"That  the  trend  toward  increased  central- 
IzaUon  of  power  In  the  Federal  Government 
has  led  us  far  Into  socialism,  which  Is  the 
stepping  stone  to  communism. 

"That  such  'planned  economy'  concepts  as 
socialism,  fascism,  communism,  and  other 
forms  of  totalitarianism  should  be  opposed 
wherever  and  in  whatever  form  they  may  be 
found." 


THE  CHAMIZAL  SOLUTION  A  MORAL 
VICTORY  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  'White]  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
28.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  the 
United  States,  and  President  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz.  of  Mexico,  will  meet  in  my 
home  city  of  El  Paso  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  to  formally 
transfer  some  long-disputed  territory 
under  the  historic  Chamizal  Treaty.  One 
strip  of  land  will  be  transferred  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  and  another 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 

These  transfers,  Mr.  Speaker,  stand  as 
an  example  to  all  the  world  of  the  tri- 
umph of  reason,  of  the  mutual  trust  of 
good  neighbors,  and  of  faith  that  the 
troubles  of  the  world  can  be  settled  at 
the  conference  table  when  both  sides 
enter  into  negotiations  in  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  trust. 

As  an  outsanding  example  of  the  high 
respect  in  which  the  United  Stales  is 
held  in  our  sister  republic  as  the  Chami- 
zal Treaty  is  being  consummated,  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
special  issue  of  the  magazine  Amigos, 
printed  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico,  com- 
memorating the  historic  meeting  of 
Presidents  next  week.  This  article  was 
written  for  Amigos  by  a  distinguished 
Mexican  lady.  Alma  Carreiio  de  Del- 
gadillo. 

Senora  Delgadillo  had  served  under 
the  appointment  of  President  Adolf o 
Lopez  Mateos  as  a  member  of  a  Mexican 
committee  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Chamizal  dispute.  Because  of  a  severe 
illness,  she  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Lopez-Mateos  at  the  border  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1964.  Mr.  Jorge  Bate,  editor  of 
Amigos,  informs  me  that  the  article  here 
appended  was  written  in  the  hospital 
during  Seriora  Delgadillo's  final  illness. 
She  died  on  May  30  this  year.  Her  elo- 
quent words,  I  am  sure,  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  millions  of  our  friends  and  good 
neighbors  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  article  follows: 

Thi   Chamewl   Solution   a   Moral  Victort 
roR  Dbmocract 

I  By  Alma  Carrefio  de  Delgadillo) 
In  this  troubled  world  of  Berlin  walls,  guer- 
rilla warfare,  cold  wars  and  distrust:  where 
frontiers  are  not  geographical  dellneatlonB 
but  fierce  military  Installations,  and  In  times 
when  small  nations  play  a  game  of  mortal 
chess  with  international  politics  by  setting 
a  leading  p>ower  against  another,  an  oasis  In 
peace  is  found  In  the  solution  of  a  century 
old  problem  that  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Is  there  a  victor?  A  loser?  Yes,  by  all  means! 
War.  hate,  misunderstanding  lost  an  ace, 
when  these  two  Countries  gave  the  world  a 
iesson  of  how  barriers  can  be  torn  down  In 
a  truly  civilized  democracy. 

The  Issue  at  stake  was.  In  a  material  sense, 
small.  In  a  moral  one,  a  great  one  because  It 
was  not  a  matter  for  the  President  of  Mexico 
to  call  on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  with  all  gocxi  will  make  arrangements 
towards  a  Just  treaty.  Many  factors  were  In- 
volved. Time  had  passed  to  erase  the  exact 
point  where  the  Rio  Grande  had  begun  Its 
constant  changes,  some  times  towards  the 
north  and  others  towards  the  south. 


People  on  both  sides  of  the  border  who 
did  not  even  know  that  the  word  "Chamizal" 
existed,  much  less  had  an  Idea  where  the 
territory  was  located,  became  Instant  expyerts 
In  geography,  engineering.  International 
relations,  treaties  and  accomplished  account- 
ants of  every  Inch  of  ground  involved.  On 
one  side  of  the  border,  the  "Chamizal"  was 
Instantly  located  near  the  border  of  Canada, 
to  the  north;  on  the  other  side  It  was  wished 
near  Guatemala,  to  the  south.  There  were 
things  that  contributed  to  more  confusion, 
and  in  Mexico  is  was  argued  that  the  City  of 
El  Paso  or  some  authority  had  a  plaque  on 
the  walls  of  the  White  House  Department 
Store  that  said:  "On  this  spot  then  near  the 
River  .  .  .  Juan  Maria  Ponce  de  Leon  built 
his  house."  The  date  on  the  plaque:  1827.  No 
one  doubts  that  Ponce  de  Leon  built  his  house 
there  and  the  people  who  placed  the  marker 
must  have  proof  of  that  but  In  the  year  1827 
Texas  was  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  so 
Ponce  de  Leon  built  his  house  on  Mexican 
territory.  The  year  .  .  .  1848  and  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  Is  the  Important  date 
to  be  kept  in  mind  because  It  says  that  the 
Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary  between  the 
two  Nations,  at  this  part  of  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Sudden  change  in  the  River  from  then 
on  would  be  subject  to  what  International 
treaties  specify  on  such  cases;  the  land  left  to 
the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  continue 
to  belong  to  Mexico  as  It  would  belong  to  the 
United  States  In  case  the  River  shifted  sud- 
denly to  the  contrary.  Gradual  erosion  Is  an- 
other thing  because  the  land  then  belongs 
to  the  part  favored,  as  It  Is  provided  for  In 
Articles  I  and  H  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. 

The  River  changed  many  times  causing 
severe  floods  and  making  It  almost  Impos- 
sible to  determine  the  "dividing  line  that 
shall  forever  be  described"  by  the  Treaty  of 
1848. 

Mexico  never  ceased  to  claim  and  reclaim 
The  Chamizal  and  In  true  justice,  the  United 
States  never  denied  the  right  of  Us  neighbor; 
no  Federal  projects  were  built,  no  legal  titles 
to  the  land  were  given.  In  1851  President 
Benito  Juarez  gave  Instructions  to  the 
mexican  Ambassador  to  present  a  formal 
claim.  Negotiations  began,  and  In  the  year 
of  1889  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mLsslon  was  formed  with  a  representative  of 
each  Country.  An  attempt  was  made  to  settle 
the  case  and  It  was  agreed  to  take  It  to 
International  arbitration  or  what  Is  called 
In  this  case  "The  Convention  of  1910".  Three 
persons  would  sit  In  Judgement  and  the 
third,  was  Eugene  Lafleur  of  Canada  with 
Mexico  and  the  States  as  the  other  two. 

Lafleur  gave  his  decision  favorable  to 
Mexico  but  the  american  representative  did 
not  accept.  Here,  It  seems,  the  difference  In 
the  values  or  meaning  of  words  was  one  of 
the  motives  for  the  american  protest.  "Slow 
?.nd  gradual"  were  the  key  words.  Had  the 
River  changed  gradually  or  slowly?  The 
River  refused  an  answer  and  perhaps  gave 
both  nations  a  few  extra  floods  to  keep  them 
worried. 

During  the  following  years  many  attempts 
were  made  to  flnd  an  answer  that  would 
satisfy  all,  according  to  the  laws  of  both 
Countries.  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners with  their  staff  of  experts,  engineers 
and  advisors  kept  a  constant  pace  of  in- 
vestigations. The  flies  of  the  respective 
offices  have  hundreds  of  documents  to  verify 
this.  In  some  Instances.  It  was  censured, 
because  the  general  public  had  no  Informa- 
tion regarding  their  findings  but  all  was  not 
published  because  It  was  necessary  to  do  It 
In  a  confidential  manner  to  give  the  real 
experts,  tne  ones  that  knew  the  case,  a 
chance  to  work  without  pressure  from  the 
public  or  to  keep  It  out  of  political  Issues. 
The  ones  that  should  know,  the  Presidents 
of  the  Republics  and  the  PHDrelgn  Relations 
Offices  were  well  Informed  of  every  step  and 


every  thing  that  was  found  either  In  favor 
or  against. 

History  took  a  hand  when  an  American 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  admired 
and  resp>ected  in  the  whole  world  made  a 
visit  to  Mexico:  he  was  welcomed  by  one  of 
the  most  progressive  Presidents  of  our 
Country,  a  man  that  has  made  peace  a  sym- 
bol of  his  life:  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  Both 
agreed  that  words  alone  have  no  meaning  so 
they  translated  them  Into  action  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  towards  the  Chamizal 
solution. 

One  hundred  years  of  anxious  waiting  and 
all  was  settled!  Or  .  .  .  was  it?  The  tragedy 
that  took  the  life  of  the  Great  American 
robbed  the  world  of  a  champion  and  in 
Mexico  the  loss  was  felt  deeply  and  sincerely. 
After  the  shock,  a  disturbing  thought  came 
Into  the  minds  of  many:  the  successor  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  Is  a  texan.  The  Chamizal  is  on 
the  Texas  side  of  the  border!  Mexican  people 
knew  well  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
Seantor,  the  Vice  President,  but  no  one 
knew  President  Johnson.  His  speeches 
were  closely  followed  and  a  clue  was 
promptly  found,  because  he  had  said  once: 
"I  am  first,  an  American".  And  this 
American,  born  In  Texas  was  the  one  that. 
signed  the  Treaty  returning  the  Chamizal 
to  Mexico  and  now.  Indeed,  one  hundred 
years  of  problems  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  City  of  El  Paso,  the  one  most  near  to 
the  problem  always  took  a  stand  on  the  mat- 
ter that  should  be  noted  for  pa=terity  be- 
cause pushing  aside  egoistic  sentiments  gave 
gracefully  to  Justice  an  approving  nod.  The 
return  of  the  Chamizal  gave  this  City  one 
more  desire  to  better  Itself  and  plans  are 
being  carefully  drawn  to  develop  the  area 
facing  the  Chamlziil.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  of  February  1st.  .  .  .  1933  that 
deals  with  the  rectification  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  for  the  prevention  of  fioods.  land  In 
El  F.\.so  WHS  exchanged  for  land  from  the 
northern  section  of  Cordova  Island.  These 
plans,  on  the  American  side  .Tiean  that.  If 
approved,  a  Border  Highway  will  be  built 
along  the  rectified  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
connecting  it  with  the  National  Highway 
System.  This  would  Improve  traffic  circula- 
tion within  the  City  and  provide  an  inter- 
national route  to  Mexico. 

A  National  Memorial  Park  that  would 
beautify  the  area  and  would  complement 
Mexican  plans  that  will  be  made  a  reiiUty  In 
the  Chamizal  area.  Among  other  things,  the 
relocation  of  Bowie  High  School  and  Voca- 
tional School  are  being  planned  on  50  to  60 
acres  of  land  received  In  exchange. 

Mexico  has  Its  program  called  "Programa 
Naclonal  Fronterlzo"  (National  Frontier  Pro- 
gram) and  outstanding  buildings  of  ultra 
modern  architecture  can  now  be  seen.  Many 
more  are  being  built  and  once  the  actual 
return  of  the  Chamizal  Is  made,  others  shall 
come. 

Ciudad  Juarez  In  Mexico  and  El  Paso  in 
the  United  States  are  two  cities  that  can  be 
offered  as  an  example  of  how  freedom  and 
democracy  live  side  by  side.  There  are  no  sol- 
diers with  guns  guarding  the  border  there  are 
no  barriers;  a  few  Customs  and  Immigration 
men  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed  In  a  simple 
way.  They  fight  dlsea^.e  as  a  Joint  measure  to 
protect  the  people:  tuberculosis,  rabies,  mos- 
quito control  are  the  enemies  they  see. 
Young  and  old  cross  the  border  many  times 
a  week  or  many  times  a  day.  If  an  Injustice 
is  made,  and  always  by  some  minor  officer,  it 
is  at  once  corrected  by  higher  officials.  If  a 
celebration  is  taking  place  civil  and  military 
authorities  from  both  sides  of  the  border  are 
seen  together.  Newspapers  in  english  are  read 
widely  In  Ciudad  Juarez  and  niexlcan  news- 
papers are  in  hundreds  of  homes  in  El  Paso. 
This  proves  that  man  does  not  need  the  same 
culture,  the  same  background,  the  same  his- 
tory It  only  needs  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities,  to  live  with  dignity  among  other 
men. 
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NEED  FOR  AN  INDEPENDENT  FED- 
ERAL MARITIME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  have  been  one 
01  104  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  sponsored  legislation 
similar  to  that  passed  yesterday  to  give 
independent,  agency  status  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration. 

The  overwhelming  approval  of  HJl. 
1.59,  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  324 
to  44,  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
this  measure  and  the  realization  by 
Members  of  the  House,  that  this  change 
i.^  vital  if  we  are  to  retain  any  semblance 
of  a  merchant  marine. 

We  have  discussed  many  statistics. 
figures,  and  facts  in  relation  to  this  bill 
&iid  the  history  of  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States.  I  must  commend 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  for  clearly  and  fulling  stating 
its  case  and  analysing  the  problem.  But 
oi  all  the  figures  that  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem, I  think  perhaps  four  numbers  are 
most  important.  These  numbers  are  6, 
8,  14,  and  50. 

No.  6.  The  United  States  which  was 
once  first  in  shipping  in  the  world,  is 
now  sixth.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  he 
wlio  rules  the  seas,  rules  the  world,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  rule  the  world.  But 
It  is  true  that  those  nations  that  can 
compete  vigorously  in  shipping,  can  com- 
pete in  world  trade  and  defend  their  in- 
terests. Nations  which  have  maintained 
their  shares  in  world  shipping  have  con- 
tinued to  compete  and  hold  their  place 
ill  world  markets  without  depending  on 
mUitary  strength. 

No.  8.  Only  7  to  8  percent  of  our 
siiipping  trade  is  carried  in  our  own 
Anierican-fliag  vessels.  This  has  meant 
virtual  destruction  of  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry.  Yards  that  were 
thriving  20  years  ago  have  been  closed 
down;  men  have  lost  jobs;  and  vital 
skills  will  disappear  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues. "We  simply  do  not  have  enough 
01  our  own  ships.  We  have  had  to  revive 
siiips  that  were  destined  to  be  scrapped 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  shipping 
for  Vietnam.  This  is  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion and  one  that  must  be  remedied.  We 
caimot  depend  on  foreign  ships  which 
depend  on  the  highest  bidder,  which  are 
I'  .'-trie ted  by  other  goveiiiments'  policies. 
We  must  have  a  sufficient  fleet  at  all 
times,  to  meet  any  emergency.  At  this 
time  we  have  no  margin  of  safety,  no 
leeway.  All  of  our  ships  are  being  used 
and  we  have  no  reserve  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

No.  14.  This  follows  immediately  from 
the  first  two;  the  United  States  is  14th  in 
siiipbuildlng.  And  let  me  repeat,  the  men 
^viio  are  skilled  in  this  work  will  have 
to  find  other  jobs  In  order  to  support 
their  families;  their  skills  will  be  lost 
and  should  we  ever  need  them,  we  will 
be  lost. 


This  also  contributes  to  our  problems 
with  the  balance  of  pajinents,  as  more 
and  more  money  which  is  lost  to  Amer- 
ican shipbuilders  goes  to  foreign  build- 
ers. A  once  thriving  American  industry 
will  have  disappeared  if  the  trend  of  the 
reduction  of  the  merchant  marine  con- 
tinues. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  number, 
50.  I  am  really  referring  to  1950,  for  this 
is  when  the  trend,  the  demise  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  began.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  created  a 
five-man  Maritime  Commission,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  executive  agencies. 

Because  this  commission  was  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous,  and  because 
it  had  the  dynamic  and  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  the  merchant 
maiine  industi-j-  in  this  country  de- 
veloped, grew,  and  thrived.  The  growth 
of  American  shipyards  during  the  period 
of  the  independent  commission  is  well- 
known  to  Members  of  this  body.  The 
shipyard  industr>'  not  only  produced  a 
competitive  merchant  marine,  but  it 
supplied  our  Nation  with  the  ships  it 
needed  during  the  crisis  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

In  1950  independent  status  ended  as 
the  commission  became  part  of  the  larger 
Department  of  Commerce.  And  with  this 
administrative  change  came  the  end  of 
the  era  of  the  greatness  of  the  American 
shipping  industiT- 

We  know  the  success  and  usefulness 
of  independent  agencies.  Without  their 
independent  status,  would  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  been  able  to 
supply  our  Nation  with  the  research  and 
results  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  that 
it  has,  or  would  NASA  have  been  able  to 
develop  the  far-reaching  and  growing 
program  we  have  today  in  space,  or 
would  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
been  able  to  develop  an  entire  region  of 
our  country  that  had  been  given  up  for 
lost  35  years  ago?  I  think  not.  Independ- 
ence means  authority  and  Interest,  and 
we  can  be  assured  that  an  Independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  would 
be  more  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  maritime  industry  than  would 
any  larger  agency  or  department. 

I  am  very  happy  that  this  bill  has 
passed  the  House.  But  I  am  more  than 
happy;  I  am  relieved.  Because  I  firmly 
believe  that  without  independent  status, 
the  Maritime  Administration  would  lan- 
guish in  the  pigeonholes  of  bureauracy 
and  the  shipping  industry,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  our  countr>''s  economic 
and  militao'  strength,  would  slowly 
pass  away. 

PRESS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GON- 
ZALEZ BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
RENEGOTI.^TION  BOARD  —  FIFTH 
OF  A  SERIES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  is  actively  involved  at  present 
in  the  problems  of  Inflation  and  Govern- 


ment spending.  I  wish  to  relate  these 
twin  issues  to  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
which  is  charged  by  law  to  determine  and 
eliminate  excessive  profits  realized  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the 
defense   and   space   programs. 

There  are  many  contributors  to  in- 
flation; the  extent  of  wage  increases  and 
the  extent  of  profit  increases  number 
among  them.  Although  the  various  Presi- 
dential wage  guidelines  have  been  de- 
signed to  restrain  the  spiral  affect  of 
excessive  wage  boosts  on  inflation,  there 
are  no  similar  restraints  on  excessive 
profit  boosts.  However,  in  the  field  of  de- 
fense contracts,  the  recovery  by  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  of  unjustified  profits 
surely  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
inflation. 

One  certam  way  to  reduce  spending  is  to 
recover  spending.  Here  again,  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  is  directly  involved.  Re- 
covering spending  on  defense  and  space 
contracts  which  have  been  determined  to 
be  excessive  profits  is  in  fact  liie  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  Board.  In  fiscal  year  1966.  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  Renegotiation  Board  issued  de- 
terminations of  excessive  profits  in  the 
amount  of  $24.5  million.  Although  some 
of  these  determinations  are  being  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  experience 
shows  that  nearly  all  of  the  24.5  million 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  In  addi- 
tion, in  fiscal  1966,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  resulted  in  the  voluntary  price  re- 
duction or  volimtary  refund  of  $23.2  mil- 
lion to  the  procurement  agencies  in- 
volved. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  note  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen 
conducting  this  year's  Senate  and  House 
appropriations  hearings,  respectively, 
into  the  Renegotiation  Board's  appro- 
priation : 

Senator  Allott.  I  think  this  is  probably 
the  most  profitable  part  of  our  Government 
as  near  as  I  can  see.  You  have  done  a  fine 
Job.' 

And— 

Mr.  EviNs.  From  a  strictly  monetary  pwlnt 
of  view  you  spend  about  $2^/2  million  a  year, 
and  you  return  to  the  Government  about  $47 
million.  That  Is  about  a  $46  mUUon  profit 
operation.  Prom  that  purely  monetary  view- 
point alone  this  is  one  agency  (whose)  re- 
turns to  the  Government  are  more  than  its 
expenditures.' 

For  every  $1  we  spend  on  operating  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  is  better  off  by  about  $18.  This 
figure  results  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Board's  determination  of  total  expenses 
of  the  Board  with  the  total  amoimt  of 
excess  profits  returned  to  the  Treasury 
or  to  the  Government  procurement  agen- 
cies as  result  of  the  Board's  procediores 
from  its  inception  iii  1952  to  June  30. 
1966.  The  total  expense  figure  is  S47,- 
797.000,  The  excess  profits  figtzre  is  $861 
million,  a  sum  of  $361,132,710.  which  is 
the  excess  profits,  after  tax  adjustments 


'  Senate  Hearings.  Independent  Offices  and 
HUD  Appropriations,  1968  (H.R.  9960 1.  Part 
1.  Page  55.  Hearings  of  June  6.  1967. 

"  Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tions. 1968.  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  House 
of  Representatives.  Part  1,  page  110.  Hearings 
of  February  20,  1967. 
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and  credits,  returned  to  the  Treasury  by 
the  Board's  determinations;  and  $500 
milHon,  an  estimation  of  the  after-tax- 
adjustment  figuie  of  the  $1,269,802,673 
in  voluntary  refunds  and  voluntary  price 
reductions  affected  by  the  Board. 

Can  anyone  quarrel  with  recovering 
$18  of  spending  on  defense  contracts  for 
$1  of  spending  on  the  Renegotiation 
Board?  Is  this  not  in  effect  a  reduction 
in  Federal  spending?  Is  not  this  what  we 
In  Congress  are  after? 

The  Renegotiation  Board  is  ham- 
strung. It  should  be  reviewing  many 
more  contractors  and  subcontractors 
than  it  is  presently  authorized  to  do. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  18-to-l  ratio 
of  savings  should  not  remain  constant. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6792,  which 
would  restore  the  original  effectiveness 
of  the  Board  and  thereby  recover  more 
Government  spendmg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  I  have  received 
no     support     for     my     legislation     to 
strengthen     the     Renegotiation     Board 
from  any  Member  of  either  body.  How- 
ever, several  newspapers  have  supported 
my  bill,  and  I  have  permission  to  insert 
the  fifth  in  a  series  of  these  comments: 
IProm  the  Duvton.  Ohio,  Dally  News, 
Aug.  11,  1967) 
War  PRoriTEERiNC 

Congressmen  are  rightly  anxious  that  no 
American  shirk  his  duty  to  his  country.  But 
Capitol  Hill  ought  to  be  Just  as  concerned 
about  corporations  taking  advantage  of  the 
war  situation  by  raking  In  excessive  profits 
on  defense  contracts. 

During  wars,  supplies  are  needed  fast: 
competition  Is  sidestepped:  cost  analyses  are 
difficult  This  produces  the  business  swamp 
in  which  w.ir  profiteering  Is  bred.  The  check 
against  such  profiteering  Is  the  Renegotia- 
tion board,  created  m  1942  The  board  has 
the  power  ^o  dem.ind  that  a  contractor  make 
a  refund  on  profits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  if  they  are  deemed  excessive. 

During  World  War  II.  $11  billion  was  re- 
funded to  the  Treasury  Miny  firms  are 
anxious  to  cooperate  and  others  make  vol- 
untary refunds.  But  others  are  reluctant  to 
repay:    some  are   probably  not  caught. 

Since  1954.  Congress  has  reduced  the 
board's  authority  by  amendments.  Rep. 
Henry  Gonzalez  iD-Tex)  points  out  that  the 
board  originally  could  Investigate  contrac- 
tors whose  prime  contract  awards  amounted 
to  at  least  $250,000  in  a  fiscal  year;  that 
floor  has  been  raised  to  SI  million.  Many 
categories  have  been  exempted  from  the 
board's  authority,  and  the  board  has  only 
one-quarter  of  the  manpower  it  had  during 
the  Korean  war.  Some  congressmen  have 
tried  to  eliminate  the  board. 

Rep.  Gonzalez'  blU  would  restore  the 
board's  authority,  as  ought  to  be  done  In 
light  of  the  intensified  Vietnam  fighting  and 
enormous  Jump  in  defense  contracts.  And 
If  Congress  cares  enough  about  war  profit- 
eering to  make  a  deep  probe,  as  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has  suggested, 
the  shock  might  produce  even  tougher  con- 
trols. 


WASHINGTON    POST    ARGUES    FOR 
THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  all  who  have 
cooperated  with  me  and  assisted  me  in 
my  efforts  for  the  Dickey  project. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  colleagues  who 
have  loyally  and  steadfastly  stood  beside 
me,  to  the  interested  and  concerned  or- 
ganizations that  have  joined  me  in  op- 
posing the  powerful  forces  alined  against 
the  project,  and  to  New  England's  press 
and  other  media  for  their  fair  inter- 
pretation of  facts  and  editorial  support. 

The  people  of  New  England,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  favor  construction  of 
the  project,  have  helped  immeasurably 
by  voicing  their  interest  and  their  senti- 
ments. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  en- 
lightened and  unselfish  support  that  has 
come  from  other  areas  of  the  Nation.  An 
example  of  such  support  is  the  excel- 
lent editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 17  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
It  argues  persuasively  for  the  Dickey 
project  and  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record. 

Dickey-Lincoln 

Further  planning  funds  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  on  the  St.  John  River  in  Maine 
now  depend  on  the  House-Senate  conferees 
on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill  and 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  they  will  act  favorably. 

The  Senate  approved  the  Administration's 
request  for  ?1. 676.000:  the  House  did  not  ap- 
prove It.  The  conferees  should  follow  the 
Senate's  lead.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  previous 
appropriations  of  $1.9  million  for  planning 
this  hydro-electric  project  will  be  rendered 
sterile.  The  project  has  had  trouble  In  Con- 
gress at  each  appearance,  notwithstanding 
the  thorough  House  study  It  got  In  1965 
when  It  was  authorized. 

Demand  for  the  plant  arose  out  of  the 
power  plight  of  New  England  where  rates 
are  the  highest  In  the  country.  Since  It  was 
authorized  there  have  been  some  downward 
revisions  on  the  mere  prospect  of  the  plant. 
It  will  surely  perform  such  a  "yardstick" 
service  when  built.  The  rate  structure  has 
handicapped  New  England  In  the  competi- 
tion for  new  Industry.  The  lower  rates  of 
the  TVA  have  enticed  into  the  South  some 
old  Industries  It  might  have  held.  Congress, 
in  simple  Justice,  owes  New  England  one  sucli 
plant. 

It  has  been  argued  thit  conventional  hy- 
droelectric plants  are  outdated;  but  they 
continue  to  be  essential  power  suppliers, 
with  a  national  prospect  that  capacity  of 
such  plants  will  double  In  the  next  25  years. 
Plants  like  Dickey-Lincoln  are  being  built 
right  now.  Their  usefulness  as  peak-load 
suppliers  makes  them  efficient  complements 
to  steam  or  thermonuclear  plants.  Private 
Interests  now  are  planning  a  large  thermo- 
nuclear plant  at  Wlscaset.  Maine,  but  no  one 
believes  that  it  will  be  adequate  to  all  future 
needs  in  the  region.  Some  voices  have  been 
raised  against  its  effect  on  recreational  and 
wildlife  values;  but  the  foremost  defenders 
of  such  resources  support  the  project  as 
vastly  superior  to  an  alternative  site  that 
would  affect  the  wlld-rlver  program  on  the 
Allagash. 

The  project  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 
It  contemplates  the  addition  to  the  Nation's 
power  resources  of  an  efficient  supply  that 
will  be  available  to  private  distributors, 
municipalities  and  cooperatives  In  a  region 
where  there  is  a  deficit  and  where  rates  are 
high. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine   [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  respond  to  the  statements  made  here 
on  Mnnday  of  this  week  by  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GiaimoI,  state- 
ments made  in  a  further  attempt  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  merits  of  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  project. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Giaimo  asserts 
that  "in  1965  the  cost  of  power  dehvered 
wholesale  to  purchaser  systems  in  Con- 
necticut was  0.88  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour,"  and  that  power  from  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  "would  be  not  less  than  1.7 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour."  These  figures 
mislead  and  do  not  accurately  represent 
the  cost  of  power  from  either  source. 

These  figures  pegged  as  the  price  for 
power  in  Connecticut  are  misleading  be- 
cause they  represent  the  cost  for  a  mix- 
ture of  firm  and  peaking  power.  Even 
the  1.7  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  mixed 
Dickey  power  is  not  right. 

The  only  Dickey  power  to  be  marketed 
in  Connecticut  will  be  peaking  power, 
and  so  these  mixed-power  cost  figures 
are  irrelevant. 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  charges 
31.76  mills  to  users  of  100,000  kilowatts 
or  less  for  peaking  power,  whereas  the 
cost  to  the  same  customei-s  for  Dickey 
peaking  power  would  be  20.1  mills.  This 
comparison  is  based  on  the  latest  offered 
rates  for  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  in- 
cluding all  discounts.  Both  cost  figures 
would  apply  only  to  wholesale  customers 

To  get  some  notion  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  cost  differential,  based  on  current 
rates,  between  Dickey  peaking  power  and 
the  Connecticut  utility's  best  offered  rate, 
consider  the  comparative  cost  of  100,000 
kilowatts  from  the  two  .sources.  The  ccst 
for  this  power  from  the  private  utility 
would  be  $2,782,496  annually  compared 
to  $1,762,800  for  Dickey  power.  The  dif- 
ference of  $1,019,696  represents  the  an- 
nual savings  if  the  100.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  peaking  power  could  be  purchased 
from  Dickey  by  Connecticut  electric  util- 
ities. 

This  annual  saving  over  the  50-year 
payout  period  of  Dickey  would  amount  to 
$50,983,800.  Over  the  conservatively  pro- 
jected 100-year  life  of  the  project,  the 
savings  would  amount  to  $101,969,600  on 
the  sale  of  100.000  kilowatt-hours  peak- 
ing power  or  one-seventh  of  Dickey's 
output.  This  hardly  supports  Mr.  Gi.^i- 
Mo's  contention  that  Dickey  will  produce 
high-cost  power.  The  opposite  Is  most 
decidedly  the  case. 

The  Representative  from  Connecticut's 
suggestions  that  the  Dickey  project  is  too 
costly,  and  his  hints  that  its  construction 
would  not  be  economically  possible  have 
been  totally  discredited. 

In  sending  Dickey  to  the  House  in  the 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission appropriations  bill  earlier  this 
year,  our  Appropriations  Committee 
stated  clearly  that  the  project  has  been 
found  to  be  feasible  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  and  said  it  would  return 
$1.90  for  every  dollar  expended  on  It.  No 
dissenting  Dickey  views  were  filed  with 
the  committee's  report. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Tenzer,  for  October  18,  1967,  from 
4  p.m.,  and  for  balance  of  week,  on  ac- 
count of  observance  of  religious  holiday 
(Succoth)  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Mr.  Culver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) ,  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  accoiuit  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Hanley,  for  15  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 26:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EscH  1  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  RuppE.  for  45  minutes,  today 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  1  hour,  on  October  30, 
1967. 

Mr.  Reuss  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Saylor. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EscH  I  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter :  ) 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Lukens. 

"The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MATSUNAGA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kee. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mi  Soon  Oh; 

.S.  63.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Alberto  Rojas-Vlla; 

S.  64.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Osvaldo  Martlnez-Parinas; 

S.  221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon; 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Alejandro  Solano; 

S.  733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sablene 
Elizabeth  DeVore; 

S.821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Domingo  Hernandez; 

S.  975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mitsuo 
Blomstrom; 

S  1021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AntoiUo 
Luis  Navarro; 

S.  1108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda; 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Alpendre  Selfldedos; 


S.  1197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
Arsenio  Travleso  y  Perez; 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gon- 
zalo  Rodrlquez; 

S.  1279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Montes; 

8.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Pereira; 

S.  1458.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee: 

S.  1471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Gonzalez: 

S.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nestor  Prieto: 

S.  1525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
R.  Garcinl: 

S.  1557  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
E.  Garclga: 

S  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias; 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petrofina  Co.  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W.  Harris; 

S.  1709  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo; 

S  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramlro 
de  la  Rlva  Dominguez; 

S.  1938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
Hlpollto  Maytln;  and 

S.J  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  report  of  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.i,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  19,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  recovery  from  tortlously 
liable  third  persons  of  the  cost  of  medical 
and  hospital  care  and  treatment,  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  salary  payments  furnished  or 
paid  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  219.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  In  Lander. 
Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  792 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJi.  470.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  C^rp..  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Pharr.  Tex.;  with  amend- 


ment (Rept.  No.  793).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. S.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Im- 
proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grant*  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
\-lslon  broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  In  the  construction'  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities, by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  assist  In  establishing  innovative  edu- 
cational programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  facilities; 
and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Instructional  television  and  radio;  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  794).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  13559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  to  certain 
Joint  endeavors  organized  by  hospitals  the 
same  tax  exemptions  as  are  accorded  to  the 
participating  hospitals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  13560,  A  bill  to  designate  the  Strati- 
fied Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washaltie 
Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the  South 
Absaroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone  National 
Forest.  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  13561.  A    bill    to   limit   the   quantity 
of   baseball    and    softball   gloves   and   mltti 
which    may    be    imported    into    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  13562.  A    bill    to    require    reports    to 
Congress  of  certain   actions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Commission;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  included  as  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  a 
pension  under  title  38:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  13564.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Indi- 
viduals living  in  large  cities  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  surtax  or  other  income  tax  increase 
enacted  during  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  13565  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  10-percent 
credit  against  the  income  tax  for  individuals 
living  in  large  cities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walkeb)  : 
H.R.  13566  A  bill  to  Impose  annual  quotas 
of  pwtasslum  chloride  or  muriate  of  potash 
which  may  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NTX: 
H.R.  13567.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Athletic  Commission  to  regtilate  organized 
sports  when  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
regulation  is  in  the  public  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Battin)  : 
H.R.  13568.  A  bill  to  create  a  human  re- 
sources center  to  provide  a  location  for  vari- 
ous training  centers  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 
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By  Mr  POOL; 
H  R.  13569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insiirance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    McCLURE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Battin,   Mr.   Hansen   of    Idaho,   Mr. 
Pollock.    Mr.    Rhodes    of    Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona)  : 
H  R.  13570    A  bill   to  provide  for   the  ap- 
pointment  of   additional   circuit   Judges;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  hlpiself,  Mr.  Bar- 
ing, Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mrs.  Mink,  and 
Mr.  Olseni  : 
H.R.  13571    A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment  of   additional   circuit  Judges;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BXJRTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  13572.  A  bill  to  require  reports  to  Con- 
gress of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  LENTNON: 
H.R   13573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to   prohibit   demonstra- 
tions at  the  Pentagon  relating  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H  R   13574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  jxipula- 
tlon,  unemployment,   and   housing,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.J.   Res.  895.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.J.  Res.  896.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Conuhlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H.J.  Res.  897.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Septem- 


ber 15  through  October  15  of  each  year  as 
Youth  Activities  Month;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.J.  Res.  698.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.J.  Res.  899.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.   Ford,  Mr.   Morse,  Mr.   Esch,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr.  Poff, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg,  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Heculer  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  ZwACH,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.   Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas,   Mr.   O'Konski,   Mr. 
Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
H.J.  Res.  900.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  536.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  submit  a 
resolution  to  the  United  Nations  for  final 
and  binding  Improvement  of  peace  In  South- 
east Asia  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
article  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.    Con.    Res.    537.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense   of   Congress   that   the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform  na- 
tionwide Are  repwrtlng  telephone  number  and 
one  uniform  nationwide  police  reporting  tele- 
phone number;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.    Con.    Res.    538.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of  Congress  that   the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform  na- 
tionwide   fire    reporting    telephone    number 
and  one  uniform  nationwide  police  report- 


ing telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California; 
H.R.   13575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
detto Cortaglani;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  13576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Othomaro    Beltran    Zepeda    also    known    as 
Othomaro  Beltran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL : 
H.R.  13577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Narciso    Gonzalez    y    Fleltes;     to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FINO: 
HH.   13578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Glu-seppa  Mangiamele;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv 

By  Mr    KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  13579.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Alfio 
Marglotta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY : 
H  R.  13580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruna 
Mollnari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE : 
H.R.  13581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Currado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R     13582.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
Josefina  F.  PilpU;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H.R.  13583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ewa 
Kraus    Hann;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

184.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  city  of  Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  relative 
to  Federal  tax  sharing,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OP    REMARKS 


William  F.  Houck,  National  Adjutant  of 
American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
t»  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  Mr. 
William  F.  Houck,  who  today  was  named 
as  national  adjutant  of  the  American 
Legion  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Commander  William  E.  Gal- 
braith  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Legion's  National  Executive  Committee. 

William  Houck  has  been  serving  as 
acting  national  adjutant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  world's  largest  veterans 
organization,  since  the  close  of  the  1967 
national  convention  on  August  31  of  this 
year. 

He  is  the  ninth  man  to  hold  the  position 
of  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  2'2- 
million  member  organization  and  he  will 


be  responsible  for  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Legion's  national  head- 
quarters staff  of  390  full-time  employees 
located  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  New 
York  City. 

Born  in  Holgate,  Ohio,  on  March  17, 
1917,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Gar- 
rett, Ind.,  at  an  early  age.  When  World 
War  II  broke  out  he  served  his  country 
as  a  lieutenant  with  the  U.S.  28th  In- 
fantry and  saw  action  in  France,  Ger- 
many. Luxembourg,  ana  Belgium. 
Wounded  by  a  landmine,  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  April  1945. 

He  was  retired  from  active  service  on 
disability  and  returned  to  Indiana,  where 
he  became  active  In  the  American  Legion. 
He  was  affiliated  with  the  Aaron  Sci- 
singer  Post  178  in  Garrett,  and  was  re- 
cently awarded  a  life  membership  by 
the  post.  In  1945  he  was  named  assist- 
ant deputy  adjutant  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Indiana  and  4  years  later  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  deputy  ad- 
jutant. In  1952  he  joined  the  national 
headquarters  staff  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  was  named  director  of  the  Le- 
gion's Washington,  D.C,  office  and  he 
was  serving  as  executive  director  of  the 


Washington  office  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  acting  national  adjutant 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Huuck  re- 
sides in  my  congressional  district,  at  8517 
Rayburn  Road,  Bethesda,  Md.,  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Miss  Meredith  Ann  Wal- 
ter, of  Garrett.  Ind..  and  their  daughter. 
Cecilia. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  call  attention 
to  this  outstanding;  American  upon  his 
achievement.  I  wish  him  the  verj'  best  of 
luck  in  his  new  position  with  the  Legion, 
and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  continue 
to  do  an  excellent  job. 


Double  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.   Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  lesson  for  all  in  the  career  of  Raymond 
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A.  Gallagher,  who  has  just  retired  after 
41  years'  service  in  a  variety  of  capacities 
with  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  In  addi- 
tion to  leaving  an  outstanding  record  in 
the  utility  industry,  he  has  compiled  a 
history  of  community  contributions  that 
should  set  an  example  not  only  for  busy 
executives  but  for  others  in  all  types  of 
employment. 

A  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity in  1923,  Mr.  Gallagher  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Erie  Lighting  Co.,  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  and  Duquesne  Light  Co,  before 
joining  Penelec  in  1926.  Through  out- 
standing ability  and  devotion  to  duty, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  vice  president  of  the  former 
Keystone  Division  of  the  company,  with 
headquarters  in  Oil  City,  in  1942,  Four 
years  later  he  returned  to  Johnstown, 
where  he  had  previously  served  as  comp- 
troller and  chief  accountant,  as  vice  pres- 
ident in  charge  of  industrial  relations 
and  rates.  In  1954  Mr.  Gallagher  became 
vice  president  and  a.ssistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  pen- 
sion board  and  of  the  executive  pension 
plan. 

To  achieve  these  positions  in  an  im- 
portant company  in  an  important  in- 
dustry was  obviously  a  full-time  effort, 
but  Mr.  Gallagher  was  willing  to  ex- 
pend reserve  energies  in  behalf  of  his 
industry  and  his  fellowmen.  Several 
times  a  member  of  the  executive  of 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Association,  he 
was  vice  president  in  1950-51  and  presi- 
dent in  1951-52.  What  is  more.  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher was — 

Director  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  Community  Chest,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Boy 
Scout  Council  advisory  board  during  his 
tenure  in  Oil  City; 

Director  of  the  Greater  Johnstown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  chairman  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  1951  fund 
drive  in  an  eight-county  central  Penn- 
sylvania area,  and  vice  president  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
society's  Cambria  County  unit,  and 

Division  chairman  for  the  campus 
completion  campaign  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown. 

Mr.  Gallagher  has  also  been  serving  as 
treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Greater  John.stown 
Citizen's  Safety  Council  and  is  a  national 
associate  of  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

Because  so  few  individuals  are  gifted 
with  the  dedication,  zeal,  and  stamina  of 
Raymond  A.  Gallagher,  his  accomplish- 
ments stand  out  all  the  more.  And  we 
are  all  the  better  for  them. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Postmaster  General 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP    NEBRASKA 

I>f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  been  dedicated  to  the  de- 


mise of  the  railway  postal  service,  thus 
abandoning  the  time-honored  and  proven 
concept  of  enroute  distribution  of  mail 
which  throughout  the  years  has  facili- 
tated the  speedy  delivery  of  mail  upon 
arrival  at  its  destination  city  or  town  or 
hamlet.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  convince 
the  postal  officials  that  they  were  making 
a  terrible  mistake  which  they  would  some 
day  have  to  pay  for.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  the  counsel  and  warnings  and  urging 
by  me  and  others  who  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  having  the  mail  moved  effi- 
ciently and  expeditiously,  the  Depart- 
ment has  gone  ahead  full  speed  in  aban- 
doning railway  mail  cars  to  the  extent 
that  soon  there  will  be  hardly  aii  RPO  car 
left  anywhere  in  the  count:-y. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Past  Office 
Department  has  set  its  course  and  is  not 
about  to  be  deterred.  During  recent  weeks 
I  have  received  letter  after  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Transportation  advising  of  discontinu- 
ance of  railway  post  office  service  on  yet 
another  train.  And  each  time  I  receive 
letters  and  telephone  calls  from  the 
postal  employees  affected,  .'^ome  of  whom 
have  been  riding  the  RPO  cars  for  20 
years  or  more,  pleading  with  me  to  try 
to  reason  with  the  Department. 

The  employees  now  know  that  the  De- 
partment is  not  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
this  subject  and  they  have  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate  so  far  as  their 
RPO  jobs  are  concerned.  All  they  are 
asking  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
change  in  service  be  made  in  an  orderly 
manner,  permitting  reassignment  of  the 
excess  employees  to  other  jobs  without 
complete  disruption  to  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  families.  These  dedi- 
cated employees  have  established  their 
homes  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the 
line  they  have  been  working.  They  have 
bought  houses,  their  children  are  in 
school,  and  they  are  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  But  they  find 
that  their  long  and  faithful  service  en- 
titles them  to  no  consideration  so  far 
as  the  Post  Office  Department  is  con- 
cerned. They  are  told  and  I  am  told  that 
"no  regular  postal  employee  will  lose  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  this  action."  This 
is  true,  of  course,  but  the  catch  is  they 
may  have  to  sell  their  homes,  take  their 
children  out  of  school,  and  move  many 
miles  away. 

The  most  recent  wave  of  RPO  discon- 
tinuances will  leave  approximately  80 
mobile  clerks  living  in  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  my  hometown  of  Omaha 
scrounging  for  other  jobs.  I  have  been 
advised  that  only  14  jobs  have  been  made 
available  for  them  in  the  Omaha  post 
office,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  recent 
weeks  thousands  of  hours  have  been 
worked  by  temporary  clerks  and  postal 
a.ssistants  who  do  not  have  caieer  status. 
In  addition,  the  attrition  rate  in  the  post 
office  is  high,  requiring  the  continual 
hiring  and  training  of  new  employees.  It 
only  makes  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
excessed  mobile  employees  should  be 
placed  in  the  local  post  office  if  there  is 
work  there  for  them  to  do.  thus  avoiding 
the  expense,  confusion,  morale  damage, 
and  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  postal  opera- 
tion resulting  from  relocation  of  em- 
ployees to  areas  far  from  their  homes. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  once  again  asked 
the  Postmaster  General  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  these  employees,  as  well  as  the 
postal  service  itself,  and  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  taxpayers.  A  copy  of  my  most  re- 
cent letter  to  him  follows,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  plea  wUl  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

October  11.  1967. 
Hon.  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien. 
Postmaster  General. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Laret:  I  find  It  necessary  to  cxsntact 
you  onc«  again  In  behalf  of  the  Mobile  Postal 
Clerks  who  are  being  displaced  and  asked  to 
disrupt  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
fajnlUes.  at  great  cost  to  themselves  and  the 
taxpayers,  because  of  the  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  railway  postal  service. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  of  course  for 
employees  in  the  Omaha  area.  Uiformation 
I  have  Is  that  approxlmatelv  80  employees  are 
affected  by  Mr.  Hartlgan's  latest  RPO 
slaughter.  I  understand  that  only  14  jobs  In 
Omaha  have  been  made  available  even 
though  officials  of  the  Postal  Clerks''  union 
were  assured  some  time  ago  by  the  Wichita 
Regional  Office  that  Jobs  would  be  available 
in  Omaha  for  the  bulk  of  the  excessed  mobile 
clerks  who  wished  to  remain  there. 

There  is  little  on  this  subject  that  I  can 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said  to  you  and 
other  Department  officials.  I  would  only  re- 
iterate that  I  feel  the  Department  has  an 
obligation  to  these  career  emplovees.  many 
of  whom  have  more  than  20  vears  of  ser\'lce 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  in 'the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned  if  every  effort  were  made 
to  place  them  in  the  post  offices  nearest  their 
homes,  thtis  saving  them  the  Inconvenience 
frustration,  and  expense  of  relocating  in 
other  areas,  at  the  same  time  saving  the 
Department  and  the  taxpayers  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  relocation  expenses. 

Your  further  consideraUon  of  this  tirgent 
problem  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  Cttnntncham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Wall  of  Silence  Surrounds  U.S.S. 
"Liberty"  Incident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 6  I  wrote  the  following  Inquiry  to  the 
Secretary  of  State : 

October  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Secretary:  At  the  time  of  the 
Israeli  attack  on  the  UJS.S.  Liberty  it  was 
stated  that  the  Israeli  Government  would 
pay  reparations  to  the  United  States  for  dam- 
age to  the  vessel  and  indemnification  to  in- 
jured United  States  personnel  and  survivors 
of  United  States  personnel  who  were  killed. 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  in  detail  what, 
if  anything,  has  been  accomplished  to  date 
relative  to  these  payments,  the  matter  of 
apologies  and  all  other  developments  con- 
cerning the  matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Craig  Hosmer. 
Mem.ber  of  Congress. 
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On  the  same  date  I  wrote  an  identical 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Thus  far  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
the  State  Department  and  have  received 
from  Defense  only  a  short  acknowledg- 
ment imder  date  of  October  9.  specifying 
that— 

This  matter  la  receiving  attention  and  you 
will  be  advised  further  as  soon  as  jjosslble. 

Inasmuch  as  American  lives  were  lost, 
American  sailors  were  injured,  and  an 
American  naval  vessel  waS  severely  dam- 
aged by  the  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Liberty. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Government 
by  this  time  should  be  in  a  position  to  say 
something  definitive  about  the  whole  af- 
fair and  be  in  a  position  to  give  some 
assurances  that  the  Israel  Government  is 
pursuing  in  good  faith  the  matter  of  fi- 
nancial and  other  amends  for  the  acts  in 
this  Instance  of  members  of  its  military 
establishment. 


The  Kee  Report:  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRGIN!.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  pubUc  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  program 
is  the  Social  Security  System. 

The  report  follows: 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Your  Congress  Is  now  engaged  In  what  the 
experts  describe  as  a  routine  revision  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  While  there  has  been 
controversy  over  a  few  amendments,  the 
changes  are  too  technical  for  review  on  a 
program  of  this  nature. 

In  this  time  of  alarm  and  excitement,  a 
routine  review  of  any  Federal  program  Is 
hardly  likely  to  attract  much  public  atten- 
tion. I  believe  most  of  our  citizens  are  deeply 
distressed  at  the  growing  wave  of  violence, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  However,  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  bad  news,  perhaps  this 
is  the  Ideal  time  to  review  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  ever  undertaken  to  aid 
those  In  need. 

The  Social  Security  system  was  launched 
a  little  more  than  30  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  our  national  economy  was  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  great  depression.  The  first 
and  basic  step  was  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  old-age  Insurance  fi- 
nanced by  the  contributions  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Please  bear  In  mind 
that  in  those  days,  the  majority  of  retired 
workers  had  no  fixed  Income  and  nothing  to 
rely  on  except  family  support  or  public 
charity. 

The  Insurance  worked  well  from  the  be- 
ginning. But  as  late  as  the  year  1950.  only 
one  qiiarter  of  otir  citizens  over  65  years  of 
age  were  receiving  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  system.  The  others  were  still  out- 
side Its  protection  because  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  failed  to  qualify.  This  group 
included  self-employed  persons,  the  em- 
ployees of  InsUtutlons  or  Industries  exempt 
from  coverage,  and  women  homemakers 
Over  the  years  since  then,  there  hM  been  a 
g;radual  expansion  of  social  security  coverage 


to  help  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  senior  citizens. 

As  a  result,  about  86  percent  are  now  cov- 
ered in  one  form  or  another.  Perhaps  the 
most  satlsfjrlng  feature  Is  that  the  revised 
Social  Security  system  attempts  to  make 
provision  for  those  who  need  It  most,  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  workers. 
The  latest  figures  reveal  that  more  than  14 
million  retired  workers  are  now  receiving 
monthly  benefits,  survivors  benefits  are  going 
to  more  than  5  million  widows  and  orphans, 
and  benefits  are  also  going  to  nearly  2  million 
disabled  workers  and  their  families. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, a  further  extension  of  the  system  was 
m.ade  when  the  medicare  program  was  voted 
into  law.  This  was  adopted  because  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  the  great  majority  of 
elderly  Americans  lacked  the  means  for  the 
medical  costs  of  an  extended  Illness.  It  Is  too 
early  to  evaluate  the  practical  results  of  this 
program,  but  the  urgency  of  the  need  Is 
beyond  question. 

Social  Security  benefits,  even  for  those 
who  received  the  maximum  amount,  can 
hardly  be  called  excessive.  Yet,  this  monthly 
check  represents  the  only  Income  for  85  per- 
cent of  those  In  the  Social  Security  system. 

Because  of  the  current  unrest.  It  Is  fash- 
ionable In  some  quarters  to  question  the 
value  of  our  Democratic  Institutions.  Our 
system  Is  not  perfect.  But  It  has  brought 
more  happiness  to  more  people  than  any 
Government  on  earth. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


National  Busineiswomen't  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  camfornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr  Speaker,  October 
15-21  has  been  designated  as  National 
Businesswomen's  Week  for  1967.  The  idea 
for  observance  of  this  week  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  in  1928. 

Its  purpose  is  to  publicize  the  achieve- 
ments of  business  and  professional  wom- 
en and  to  publicize  the  objectives  and 
program  of  the  National  Federation.  This 
week,  a  numt)er  of  presidents  of  national 
organizations  which  serve  career  women 
are  in  the  Nation's  Capital  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Career  Women.  I  understand 
that  the  focus  of  their  meeting  will  be  on 
the  growing  role  of  women  In  all  phases 
of  national  life. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  was 
founded  In  1919  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
YWCA  War  Work  Council  of  1918. 

Today  there  are  more  than  175,000 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
in  more  than  3.500  local  groups.  The 
membership  represents  some  700  occu- 
pations. 

The  objectives  of  the  clubs  are :  to  ele- 
vate the  standards  for  women  in  business 
and  in  the  professions;  to  promote  the 
interests  of  business  and  professional 
women,  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation among  business  and  professional 
women  of  the  United  States;  and  to  ex- 
tend opportunities  to  business  and  pro- 


fessional women  through  education 
along  lines  of  industrial,  scientific,  and 
vocational  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1923  the  National 
Federation  has  sponsored  awards  and 
funds  including  a  World  Friendship 
Fund;  the  Lena  Lake  Forrest  Fellowship 
Fund  to  finance  research  work  in  the 
problems  of  business  and  professional 
women;  the  U.N.  fellowship  which  en- 
ables one  of  its  members  to  study  one  of 
the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations;  the 
Sally  Butler  International  Scholarship 
Fund;  the  Dr.  Minnie  L.  Maffet  Chinese 
Nurse's  Memorial  Fund;  and  the  Wom- 
en's Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
Fund. 

The  federation  also  sponsors  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Women  Leaders,  par- 
ticipates in  the  International  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women,  and 
was  Instrumental  in  the  creation  of  State 
commissions  on  the  status  of  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tribute  to  the  business 
and  professional  women  of  America  is 
especially  fitting  in  1967  when  one-third 
of  the  work  force  is  made  up  of  women, 
when  more  and  more  top  Government 
positions  are  held  by  women,  when  wom- 
en are  heading  brokerage  firms  and  re- 
search teams,  and  when  educated  women 
whose  children  are  grown  are  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  opportimities  for  ca- 
reer fulfillment  which  are  available  to 
them. 

May  I  say  that  we  welcome  the  ladies 
in  Washington  for  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Businesswomen's  Week,  we  com- 
mend them  for  the  fine  work  they  are 
doing,  and  we  recognize  them  for  tiieir 
Importance  In  every  phase  of  the  na- 
tional life. 
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Congreitman  Horton  Cites  Team  Sacri- 
ficei  of  Don  Holleder — An  "AH  Amer- 
ica" Vietnam  Victim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amerians 
were  saddened  this  morning  when  they 
learned  of  the  death  In  combat  In  Viet- 
nam of  a  former  Edl-Amerlca  football 
hero,  and  an  outstanding  soldier,  Maj 
Don  Holleder,  of  Webster.  N.Y.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Don  personally,  and 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him  today 
because  his  career  typified  the  patriotic 
dedication  which  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  America's  defense  far  more  than  any 
new  developments  In  guns,  planes,  or 
rockets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Don  Holleder  was  no  or- 
dinary man,  any  more  than  he  was  an 
ordinary  soldier.  Throughout  his  career, 
this  young  man  showed  unusual  promise, 
unusual  qualities  of  leadership,  and  an 
unusual  sense  of  teamwork  and  con- 
sideration for  the  needs  of  others. 

Don's  consideration  for  and  attention 
to  his  country's  needs  were  almost  too 
well  demonstrated  when  he  fell  in  com- 


bat yesterday  In  a  strange  and  distant 
comer  of  the  globe. 

Don  Holleder  died  In  the  fiower  of  his 
manhood.  Only  God  knows  what  con- 
tributions he  would  or  could  have  made 
to  his  country  and  to  mankind  if  he  had 
survived  the  1st  Infantry's  search-and- 
destroy  mission  in  Vietnam  yesterday. 
His  untimely  death  compels  us  to  look 
back  on  his  short  life  to  discern  what 
sort  of  man  he  was : 

The  years  between  the  moment  when 
Don  stepped  forward  to  accept  his  di- 
ploma at  Acquinas  Institute  in  Rochester, 
ti.Y..  and  the  moment  at  11:30  pjn.  on 
the  17  th  of  October  when  he  was  killed 
on  a  search -and-destroy  mission  in  Binh 
Long  Province,  were  years  in  which  Don 
won  championship  on  the  gridiron  and 
In  his  chosen  military  profession. 

First,  there  was  the  distinction  of  a 
career  at  West  Point  where  Don  was  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  football  and 
basketball  teams  for  4  years. 

The  high  point  in  his  student  days 
came  in  1954  when  he  earned  nationwide 
fame  by  being  named  an  all-America 
end. 

Don's  unselfish  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  team  spirit  showed  itself  the  next 
year  when  the  West  Point  team  needed 
a  quarterback.  The  coach  asked  Don  to 
fill  that  position.  Knowing  that  he  would 
not  be  named  an  all-America  as  a  be- 
ginning quarterback,  but  that  he  might 
win  that  honor  again  as  an  end,  Don 
nevertheless  sacrificed  this  chance  for 
Individual  recognition  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Army  team.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
Mr  Speaker,  the  parallel  between  Don's 
courageous  personal  sacrifice  for  the 
West  Point  football  team,  and  his 
ultimate  sacrifice  in  battle  yesterday. 

Don's  military  career  after  graduation 
from  West  Point  showed  a  steady  pro- 
gression up  the  ladder  of  responsibility. 
From  infantry  school  at  Fort  Benning 
he  took  aviation  training  and  served  in 
command  positions.  Don  was  assistant 
football  coach  at  West  Point,  until  last 
year,  when  he  was  given  the  assignment 
which  showed  that  he  had  been  marked 
lor  advancement  in  the  Army — a  year  at 
the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Don  completed  that  course  in  June  of 
this  year,  and  arrived  in  Vietnam  last 
July  as  operations  officer  of  the  1st  Bri- 
gade of  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  It  was 
in  this  important  position,  on  a  search- 
and-destroy  mission,  that  Don  was  killed 
in  action  yesterday 

Mr.  Speaker,  Major  Holleder's  list  of 
medals  was  impressive.  He  held  the  Air 
Medal,  the  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal, 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  and  had  earned  the  Combat  In- 
fanti-yman's  Badge  and  the  Ranger  Tab. 
But  impressive  as  are  his  accomplish- 
ments in  sports  and  in  his  professional 
career,  I  think  Don  typifies  many  young 
men  today  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  task  of  defending  this  Nation.  It 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  that  too  often 
*e  calculate  the  costs  of  war  in  terms  of 
dollars,  or  planes.  But  the  real  cost  is  in 
the  loss  of  fine  young  men  like  Maj.  Don 
Holleder  who  must  walk  into  the  face  of 


danger  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom  of 
this  Nation. 

The  occasion  of  the  loss  of  this  famed 
athlete  and  soldier  is  the  proper  occasion 
not  only  to  mourn  his  loss,  but  to  again 
firmly  resolve  that  when  our  national 
policies  require  that  we  ask  our  young 
men  to  go  into  battle  in  the  national  In- 
terest, that  the  reasons  be  clear,  and  the 
need  urgent. 

There  is  no  adequate  consolation  for 
Don  Holleder's  wife  and  family,  and  for 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  A. 
Cowles,  of  Lake  Road,  Webster,  N.Y.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  beyond  know- 
ing that  we,  and  all  Americans,  feel  his 
loss  deeply  and  realize  that  the  way  of 
life  we  cherish  Is  more  secure  because  he 
was,  for  too  short  a  time,  among  us. 


ACYPL 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  another  project  recently  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Council  of  Young 
Political  Leaders — ACYPL — of  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Lee  Hamilton,  and  I  are  directors. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  ACYPL  on  September 
8  sent  a  delegation  of  10  young  Ameri- 
can political  leaders,  five  Young  Repub- 
licans and  five  Young  Democrats,  on  a 
2-week  study  tour  of  four  European 
countries.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
was  to  familiarize  these  young  American 
leaders  with  some  of  the  attitudes  cur- 
rent among  young  political  leaders  in 
Europe  and  to  give  the  Europeans  an 
idea  of  current  thinking  among  young 
leaders  here  about  the  vital  internation- 
al and  domestic  issues  that  face  us  all. 
In  addition,  the  young  Americans  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  firsthand  about 
politics  in  the  countries  they  visited  and 
obtained  valuable  experience  in  the 
give-and-take  of  international  relations. 
Finally,  the  young  Americans  developed 
close  personal  ties  with  their  European 
coimterparts  which  will  endure  through- 
out their  political  careers. 

The  delegation  was  led  by  Kansas 
State  Senator  Tom  Van  SicKle.  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Young  Repub- 
licans, and  Virgil  Musser.  national  pres- 
ident of  the  Young  Democrats.  Included 
on  the  delegation  were  Republicans 
James  Goetz.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Minnesota;  James  Culbertson,  chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Young  Republicans;  Richard  Carling, 
member  of  the  Utah  House  of  Represen- 
tatives: and  B.  B.  McClendon.  Jr.  for- 
mer general  coun.sel  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Federation.  The  Demo- 
crats on  the  delegation  were  Alice  Mc- 
Mahon,  Young  Democratic  national 
committeewoman  from  Florida;  Nor- 
man Cohen.  Young  Democratic  president 


in  New  Jersey;  Paul  Pendergast.  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  Governor  of  Kansas; 
and  Paul  Lister,  national  treasurer  of 
the  Young  Democrats. 

The  group  was  first  briefed  by  the 
NATO  international  staff  in  Paris  and 
by  our  Ambassador  to  NATO,  Harlan 
Cleveland.  After  obsen'mg  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association  Assembly  m  Luxem- 
botu^  and  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Atlantic  Association  of  Yoimg  Political 
Leaders,  the  delegation  visited  Bonn  and 
Berlin  where  they  met  with  young  Ger- 
man political  leaders  and  received  brief- 
ings from  German  Foreign  Ministry 
officials.  Last  stop  on  the  tour  was  Lon- 
don, where  the  group  met  with  young 
British  leaders  and  parliamentarians, 
discussed  the  British  economy  at  the 
Treasury,  and  observed  the  recent  by- 
election  at  Cambridge. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  Germany  and  England  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  accorded  the  official  hos- 
pitality of  the  Government.  Expenses  for 
hotel,  food,  and  domestic  travel  were 
borne  in  Germany  by  the  Ring  Politi- 
scher  Jugend,  which  is  an  all-party  youth 
organization  heavily  financed  by  the 
Federal  and  Lander  governments.  In 
England,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  at 
the  request  of  the  British  Atlantic  Group 
of  Young  Politicians,  provided  the  young 
American  visitors  with  4  days  of  first- 
class  accommodation.  Having  partici- 
pated in  similar  programs  as  a  young 
political  leader.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
value  and  educational  impact  of  such 
exchanges  among  young  political  leaders 
from  various  European  countries 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  American  equivalent 
of  these  organizations,  the  American 
Council  of  Young  Political  Leaders,  is 
presently  unable  to  host  such  a  group  of 
visiting  delegations  of  foreign  young 
political  leaders.  This  fine  organization, 
supported  jointly  by  the  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Federation  and  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America,  the  two 
official  political  youth  organizations  of 
the  United  States,  has  a  current  bank 
balance,  according  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  Portland,  Maine,  Telegram,  of  $10.63. 
Should  we  not  consider  some  way  in 
which  our  pohtlcally  active  youth  can 
carry  on  programs  that  our  European 
allies  and.  indeed,  other  countries  of  the 
world  find  within  their  means? 

Certainly,  the  international  education 
and  associations  of  our  future  political 
leadership  and  the  future  political  lead- 
ership of  other  countries  is  vital  and  im- 
IX)rtant  enough  to  merit  a  larger  bank 
account  tlian  $10.63  I  am  fully  aware  of 
existing  programs  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  affiliated  agencies 
to  achieve  these  ends.  Unfortimately,  the 
bona  fide  politician,  the  person  who  has 
demonstrated  his  political  ability  by  ob- 
taining elective  party  or  public  office  at 
an  early  age.  is  too  often  neglected  in 
such  programs  Of  the  dozens  of  foreign 
young  political  leaders  1  have  met  during 
my  participation  in  yoimg  political  leader 
activities,  very  few  have  had  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  United  States  under 
existing  governmental  and  private  pro- 
grams. Most  of  these  young  political 
leaders  from  foreign  coimtries  are,  or 
will  be,  in  positions  of  great  influence 
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in  their  respective  parties  and  govern- 
ments. 

Unlike  existing  programs,  the  ACYPL 
offers  hospitality  to  young  visiting  po- 
litical leaders  that  have  shown  sufficient 
interest  in  our  free  and  democratic  sys- 
tem to  have  raised  transportation  money 
to  visit  the  United  States  from  sources  in 
their  own  countries.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  find  transportation 
funds  from  either  party,  governmental, 
or  other  sources  in  their  owni  countries  is 
a  firm  indication  of  approval  from  their 
own  governments  and  support  of  their 
own  political  ability  and  future. 

I  believe  we  must  find  a  mechanism  to 
allow  our  young  political  leaders,  operat- 
ing through  the  ACYPL,  to  finance  re- 
ciprocal treatment  that  is  accorded  them 
in  foreign  countries.  In  our  modem 
world,  where  international  understand- 
ing at  the  political  level  is  so  vital,  we 
should  expand  programs  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  American  Council  of 
Young  Political  Leaders  as  a  partial  so- 
lution to  ever  present  and  increasing 
problems  of  international  scope. 


Mining  Seminar,  Barstow,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada,  Congressman  Walter 
S.  Baring,  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah, 
Congressman  Laurence  J.  Burton,  and  I 
attended  a  mining  seminar  last  Saturday 
in  Barstow,  Calif.,  and  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  major  events  of  this  seminar.  The 
purpose  of  the  convention  was  to  work 
out  a  cooperative  spirit  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  with  the  ob- 
ject of  revitalizing  the  mining  industry 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  acclamation,  the  con- 
vention, attended  by  750  registrants, 
endorsed  the  following  four  resolutions: 

First.  That  Congress  enact  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, to  correct  present  unrealistic  regu- 
lations. This  resolution  asks  Congress  to 
bring  about  an  administration  of  mining 
law  In  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Congress 
and  the  people. 

Second.  That  State  and  county  depart- 
ments concerned  with  planning  and  ap- 
proval of  new  mines  and  mills  change 
attitudes  and  procedures  for  a  better 
relationship  with  the  mining  industry. 

Third.  For  many  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  subsidies  to  fanners,  the 
merchant  marine,  and  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry, and  has  provided  oil  depletion 
allowances.  Therefore,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  should  either  fubsldlze  the 
mining  Industry  or  eliminate  subsidies 
and  restrictions  altogether  and  return  to 
a  free  economy  for  all. 

Fourth.  That  the  seminar  be  annual. 
and  Its  name  changed  from  a  county 
mining  seminar  to  the  Western  States 
Seminar. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  keynote  addresses 
were  delivered  by  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues.  Congressman  Walter  S. 
Baring  and  Congressman  Laurence  J. 
Burton,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure,  therefore, 
for  me  to  insert  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  their  remarks  as  follows; 
Address  by  Congressman  Walter  S.  Baring, 

Democsat,   or  Nevada,   Before  the   First 

Annual  San  Bernardino  County  Mining 

Seminar,  Barstow,  Calif. 

Mayor  GllUam,  Chairman  Mlkesell,  my  col- 
leagues from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
distinguished  guests,  and  members  of  the 
mining  fraternity : 

I  always  feel  at  home  when  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  have  the  fortitude  to 
explore  for  and  develop  the  minerals  that  He 
within  the  earth — mainly  because  even  when 
they  suffer  economic  setbacks  they  remain 
affable  and  confident  In  their  future. 

I  am  happy  that  this  seminar  has  come 
Into  being  and  wish  to  compliment  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Jerry  Pet- 
tis for  his  vision  and  determination  to  bring 
about  a  constructive  and  public  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  mining  In  San  Bernardino 
County.  I  Join  with  him  In  the  hope  that  the 
views  aired  here  and  the  suggestions  made 
here  will  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
our  mineral  policy  makers.  I  for  one.  look 
for  positive  action,  not  just  promises  or  ex- 
cuses from  them. 

Here  we  are  In  the  nation's  largest  county 
with  a  history  of  mineral  production  highly 
helpful  to  the  development  of  the  West  but 
where  for  the  lack  of  sound  {xsUcles  the  full 
potential  of  mineral  development  Is  not  being 
realized.  Is  this  potential  to  be  denied  realiza- 
tion and  great  producing  properties  of  the 
past  to  become  ghost  areas  and  tourist  at- 
tractions only?  I  cannot  conclude  that  you 
would  have  It  that  way. 

There  are  those,  In  this  and  past  adminis- 
trations both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
with  a  different  outlook  than  mine,  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  this  country  never  had  It  so  good. 
They  point  to  high  production  and  earnings 
and  take  credit  for  them.  Have  you  ever 
heard  them  step  forward  with  positive  policies 
to  aid  our  small  miners,  the  very  backbone 
of  our  mineral  development  In  the  past? 
Have  you  ever  heard  them  announce,  volun- 
tarily, changes  In  onerous  regulations  or 
policies  to  encourage  the  search  for  and 
mining  of  our  hidden  ore  bodies? 

I  say  the  record  does  not  show  concern 
over  the  plight  or  welfare  of  the  miner. 
Rather  It  has  been  clouded  with  political 
soft  soap,  skillfully  applied,  with  indifference 
and  even  callous  disregard  for  those  who 
risk  their  capital  In  pursuit  of  minerals  In 
the  ground.  The  record,  too.  Is  replete,  with 
ever  changing  ground  rules  designed  to  make 
It  more  and  more  difficult  to  bring  In  new 
mines  and  develop  them — particularly  on  the 
public  lands. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  cite  but  a  few 
of  the  myriad  of  problems  with  which  the 
mining  industry  has  been  beset  and  where 
solutions  advanced  by  bureaucratic  admin- 
istration have  discouraged  rather  than  en- 
couraged mineral  progress.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  the  public  lands  area  for  a  moment.  Re- 
peated efforts  have  been  made  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats to  undermine  our  basic  mining 
laws.  Various  regulations  and  rulings  by  In- 
terior Department  officials  have  attempted 
to  erode  the  mining  laws  by  holding  that  a 
mineral  discovery  on  mining  claims  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  demonstration  of  "com- 
mercial value"  of  the  product  of  the  claim. 
They  are  still  trying  but.  fortunately,  the 
courts  of  the  West  have  recently  overturned 
the  Departmental  decision  in  this  regard. 
What  the  final  outcome  will  be  In  the  higher 
courts,  no  one  can  say.  but  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  respwjnslble  mining  Indus- 


try will  continue  to  challenge  the  action  of 
the  Department  In  denying  location  or  pat- 
ent on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  commercial 
marketability. 

All  of  you  here  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  define  "common  varieties"  of 
minerals  under  Public  Law  167  In  the  narrow- 
est sense.  Patents  have  been  denied  and 
claims  rules  Invalid  in  many  Instances  where 
I  believe  that  the  minerals  Involved  were 
certainly  not  of  a  "common  variety."  Al- 
though I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  clarify 
this  situation.  I  am  not  sure  that  new  legis- 
lation can  specifically  define  "common  va- 
rieties" better  than  existing  law.  without 
creating  new  problems  unless  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  willing  to  cooperate 
by  making  reasonable  Interpretations  of  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress.  I  do  believe  that 
reasonable  administration,  carefully  eval- 
uating each  case  on  Its  own  merits,  can  re- 
sult in  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  lo- 
cations for  minerals  of  an  "uncommon  va- 
riety" nature.  Minerals,  even  though  they 
are  of  common  occiu'rence.  may  possess  dis- 
tinct and  special  values  which  properly  qual- 
ify them  for  location  under  the  mining  laws. 
High  type  cement  rock:  special  grade  build- 
ing stone;  terrazzos  of  special  grade  and 
particular  use.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are 
not  "common  varieties."  The  only  common 
thing  about  them  Is  the  uncommon  treat- 
ment that  has  been  accorded  their  claim- 
ants by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I 
do  not  believe  that  those  administering  the 
law  today  have  carried  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  but  rather  have  sought  to  legis- 
late by  ruling  and  regulatory  authority  they 
did  not  receive  In  the  enabling  act. 

Land  withdrawal  policies  have  certainly 
created  havoc  with  mineral  development.  As 
you  know,  we  have  had  numerous  military 
withdrawals,  too  many  of  which  have  oc- 
curred In  this  country.  Recently  Congress 
has  attempted  to  put  some  control  over 
them  by  requiring  that  such  wlthdraw.ils  of 
5.000  acres  or  more  must  have  Congressional 
approval.  This  does  not.  however,  provide 
for  the  lands  returned  to  the  public  domain 
after  they  have  served  their  usefulne-ss.  nor 
d(ies  It  make  sure  that  multiple  use  Is 
placed  in  effect  wherever  it  does  not  interfere 
with  straightforward  mlUtary  activities. 
While  there  Is  this  partial  control  over 
some  defense  withdrawals,  there  Is  no  like 
control  over  other  types  of  withdrawals, 
the  majority  of  which  prohibit  operation  of 
the  mining  laws.  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  and  to  prevent  future 
indiscriminate  withdriiwals  harmful  to  ade- 
quate development  of  our  mining  Indu.stry 
I  hope  we  can  secure  Its  passage  so  that  some 
curb  may  be  placed  on  the  bureaucrats. 

Another  type  of  land  action  that  Is  causing 
great  concern  today,  and  particularly  In  my 
own  state  of  Nevada.  Is  the  clas.slficatton  of 
public  lands  for  specific  purposes  under  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  88-607  of  1964  That 
Act.  passed  as  a  temporary  mea-sure  pending 
the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission's  study  of  public  land  laws  and 
their  administration,  provided  for  classifica- 
tion of  public  land.s  for  disposal  or  Interim 
management.  The  effect  of  such  classifica- 
tion Is  to  segregate  the  lands  from  settle- 
ment, location,  sale,  selection,  entry,  lease  or 
other  formal  disposal  under  the  public  land 
laws,  includmg  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
posed classification  notice  specifies  that  the 
land  shall  remain  open  for  one  or  more  forms 
of  disposal  under  terms  of  existing  land  laws 
This  segregation  was  not  Intended  to  be  kept 
In  perpetuity,  nor  was  It  Intended  that  every 
Inch  of  public  lands  be  classified  prior  to  the 
Public  Land  Law  Commission  report.  Were 
they  all  to  be  classified  for  •■specific  ises, 
the  work  of  the  Commission  might  well  b« 
In  vain.  I  submit  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  sent  Its  employees  scurrying  about 
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the  public  land  areas  to  classify  as  much 
land  as  possible  In  as  short  a  time  as  possi- 
ble and  make  it  difficult  for  undoing  such 
classification. 

I  am  told  that  the  Department  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  classifications  are  of  in- 
definite duration.  This  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  It  is  another  example  of  assump- 
tion of  authority  beyond  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  exert 
Its  constitutional  authority  and  reverse  this 
move,  thus  reinstating  the  checks  and  bal- 
ance between  the  legislative  and  executive 
t)ranches  of  Government  in  land  matters. 

Before  turning  to  a  few  other  sjJeciflc  ex- 
amples of  unenlightened  mineral  policy,  let 
me  take  this  occasion  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  difficult  and  challenging  task  being 
undertaken  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  of  which  Representative  Larry 
Burton  of  Utah,  and  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  members.  Headed  by  my  good  friend, 
Chairman  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Commission  Is  forging  ahead  In  its  review  of 
the  more  than  5,000  public  land  laws,  the 
countless  thousands  of  administrative  reg- 
uliitlons,  rules  and  Interpretations,  and  in 
the  sifting  of  constructive  suggestions  from 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  am 
sure  the  monumental  job  confronting  it  will 
result  In  a  series  of  recommendations  that 
will  provide  a  guldepost  for  much  needed 
revisions  to  remove  Inequities  In  law  and  ad- 
ministration and  provide  for  maximum  bene- 
fits to  all  of  our  people  from  our  available 
public  lands.  This  county  should  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  County  Commissioner  Nancy 
Smith  Is  a  member  of  the  Commission  and 
has  participated  in  all  of  Its  work.  Her  aware- 
ness of  your  problems  will  certainly  be  of 
great  help  In  arriving  at  solutions  to  mineral 
problems  that  will  revitalize  mining  not  only 
In  this  county,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  other  facets  of 
mineral  policies. 

Minerals  stockpiling  Is  a  good  example  of 
tlie  destruction  of  confidence  of  the  mining 
Industry  In  the  soundness  of  government 
policies.  It  was  a  firm,  and  I  believe  excellent, 
policy  of  the  Government  to  create  a  national 
stockpile  of  strategic  metals  and  minerals 
necessary  to  our  defense.  It  proved  Its  value 
In  time  of  need.  Pathetic  today,  however,  are 
the  views  expressed  by  expert  mining  people 
years  ago,  when  they  said  unless  Congress 
securely  retained  the  key  to  disposal  of  stock- 
pile accumulations,  materials  In  the  stock- 
piles could  be  disposed  of  In  an  unbridled 
manner. 

Their  very  existence  would  always  have  an 
unhealthy  and  repressive  effect  on  the  min- 
ing Industry.  How  true  these  predictions  of 
over  20  years  ago  have  proved.  You  are  all 
aware  of  the  drive  of  two  years  ago  and  again 
last  year  to  get  rid  of  metals  and  minerals 
by  public  sale  so  as  to  reduce  budget  deficits. 
Mind  you  the  concern  was  for  obtaining 
funds.  I  maintain  that  this  type  of  policy 
Is  depressive  to  our  mining  Industry,  Is  toy- 
ing with  possible  defense  requirements  and 
supplies,  and  plays  Into  the  hands  of  those 
that  believe  we  should  keep  our  minerals 
In  the  ground  and  obtain  our  supplies  from 
foreign  sources.  If  you  will  review  the  his- 
tory of  our  stockpile  policies,  I  believe  you 
can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
domestic  mining  industry  was  encouraged  to 
build  stockpiles  and  then  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged through  a  reversal  of  policy, 
adopted  primarily  to  produce  revenue  or  to 
hold  prices  at  an  unrealistic  level.  This  is 
not  the  American  way.  We  must  not  permit 
Its  continuance 

We  have  seen  the  sorry  spectacles  in  the 
past  of  crash  programs  for  mineral  produc- 
tion and  then  their  quick  termination  when 
they  have  served  their  needs — always  with 
but  little  regard   for  the  miner.  The  pur- 


chase programs  for  antimony,  manganese, 
tungsten,  mercury,  etc.,  are  good  examples 
of  this.  The  philosophy  here  was  "get  the 
miner  to  turn  the  spigot  on,  and  we'll  de- 
cide when  to  turn  It  off."  Feast  or  famine, 
take  your  choice!  What  a  policy! 

We  have  seen  efforts,  year  after  year,  to 
aid  our  domestic  lead  and  zinc  producers 
come  to  naught  because  of  Executive  De- 
partment opposition  or  outright  threat  of 
veto.  It's  been  against  tariff  relief,  quotas, 
purchase  programs.  It's  been  for  a  zero  lead 
and  zinc  stockpile.  What  Is  It  for — export  of 
our  lead  and  zinc  Job  opportunities  abroad? 
We  have  seen  our  domestic  uranium  in- 
dustry burgeon  and  deflate  because  of  lack 
of  long  range  policies.  Again,  miners  turn 
the  spigot  on.  "your  Government  will  tell 
you  when  to  turn  It  off." 

We  have  seen  our  money  cheapened 
through  the  downgrading  of  gold  and  silver 
In  our  monetary  system.  The  prediction  that 
many  of  us  have  made  for  a  decade  or  more 
with  respect  to  domestic  supplies  of  these 
precious  metals  have  been  borne  out.  Throt- 
tled by  Federal  price  control,  unable  to  ab- 
sorb more  than  tripled  production  costs,  and 
denied  the  right  to  operate  in  a  free  mar- 
ket, domestic  precious  metal  production 
could  not  and  cannot  meet  demand. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  at  last 
caught  up  with  silver  and  the  Government 
has  had  to  admit  that  Its  supplies  and  Its 
price  control  cannot  now  support  industrial 
and  coinage  demands  even  with  less  silver 
being  used  In  the  coins.  The  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  brought 
a  price  Increase  accompanied  by  expanded 
exploration  for  new  deposits  (witness  the 
Calico  operations  in  this  country)  and  in- 
creased production.  Why  did  the  Govern- 
ment continue  to  subsidize  silver  consumers 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  miners  when  the 
supply-demand  handwriting  was  on  the 
wall?  Do  we  always  have  to  wait  for  emer- 
gency and  crash  programs? 

(Perhaps  the  capable  efforts  of  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  and  other 
forward  looking  mining  companies  may  again 
result  in  a  soundly  based  silver  mining  base 
here  in  San  Bernardino.) 

Gold,  likewise,  may  respond  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  after  having  been 
shackled  by  Government  fiat  since  1934.  As 
you  know,  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
urged  for  years  that  domestic  gold  mining 
be  revitalized  through  various  means — sub- 
sidies, bonus  payments,  free  market,  tax  In- 
centives, stockpiling  and  the  like  Our  plain- 
tive marches  to  the  White  House  and  to  the 
responsible  Government  Departments  have 
met  with  sympathy  but  no  substance  In  the 
form  of  assistance.  Thus.  I  have  again  spon- 
sored legislation  to  provide  financial  aid  to 
gold  mining.  It  has  been  approved  by  our 
committee  and  I  hope  that  It  may  receive 
the  green  light  for  passage. 

Internationalists  and  timid  Government 
officials  have  practically  written  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  domestic  gold  miner.  Substitu- 
tion of  paper  money  for  gold  backing  of  our 
currency  practically  removes  gold  from  our 
monetary  system.  Why  then  does  the  Gov- 
ernment persist  In  opposing  a  proper  price, 
arrived  at  in  the  market  place,  for  gold?  It 
says  Uncle  feels  It  could  bring  about  a  loss 
In  confidence  In  the  dollar.  How  about  the 
loss  in  confidence  of  those  who  would  pan 
for  gold,  seek  new  gold  supplies,  and  pro- 
duce gold  to  meet  the  rising  Industrial  de- 
mands If  the  price  was  right.  Are  not  they 
entitled  to  a  fair  shake?  How  long  do  they 
have  to  continue  as  second  class  citizens? 
How  do  we  forge  a  minerals  program  to 
restore  confidence  In  the  miner?  To  do  this, 
we  must  remove  the  fetters  that  shackle 
domestic  mining.  We  must  get  the  Executive 
Branch  out  of  legislating  through  regula- 
tion and  opinion.  We  must  strengthen  our 
mining  Industry,  not  mummify  It. 


I  ask  each  of  you  to  sound  off  to  your 
elected  officials  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
letting  them  know  what  policies  are  needed 
if  mining  is  to  develop  in  this  country,  in 
this  State,  and  in  this  Nation.  There  is  an 
old  but  appropriate  saying  "give  the  people 
light  and  they  will  find  a  way."  I  hope  that 
you  will  aid  all  of  us  who  are  your  friends 
In  Congress  by  getting  enough  light  on  min- 
ing problems  that  the  administrative  branch 
win  find  a  way  to  harness  its  lethal  weapon 
labeled  "veto"  and  find  a  way  to  strengthen 
the  mining  industry  through  sound  policies 
that  can  be  counted  on  not  to  be  changed 
at  the  whim  of  bureaucrats.  Given  construc- 
tive guidelines,  we  in  Congress  can  look  for- 
ward to  enacting  the  laws  that  will  provide 
mining  with  the  confidence  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future. 

Remarks    of    Hon.    Laurence    J.    BtnsTON 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  members  of 
the  mining  fraternity: 

X  have  a  deep  Interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials 
as  a  necessary  supplement  of  our  mineral 
production  and  other  raw  material  programs. 
Such  a  program  is  vitally  necessary  to  our 
national  security  and  defense. 

I  did  not,  however,  think  that  my  research 
Into  latest  stockpile  policies  would  result  in 
finding  that  our  stockpile  material  experts 
place  the  things  that  dreams  are  made  of 
above  essential  mineral  commodities  such  as 
lead  and  zinc.  But  this,  alas,  is  true.  On 
January  6  of  this  year,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  finally  (after  years  of  prom- 
ises) announced  nuclear  war  stockpile  ob- 
jectives and  a  comparison  of  them  with  con- 
ventional war  objectives. 

Here's  but  a  sample  of  what  our  stockpile 
planners  have  arrived  at: 

1.  Opium,  which  has  a  zero  goal  for  a 
conventlnal  war,  requires  143,000  pounds  for 
a  nuclear  war! 

2.  Feathers  and  down  should  be  stockpiled 
to  the  tune  of  3  million  pounds  for  both 
types  of  wars,  conventional  or  nuclear. 

3.  We  still  need  568,000  pounds  of  castor 
oil  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war.  a  drastic 
reduction  from  the  22  million  pounds  needed 
for  a  conventional  war.  (The  use  of  nuclear 
bombs  has  obvious  Implications.) 

4.  Such  Important  materials  as  aluminum, 
asbestos,  certain  types  of  bauxite,  cadmium, 
copper,  fluorspar,  molybdenum,  and  lead  and 
zinc  are  cut  to  a  zero  goal  In  event  of  a  nu- 
clear war! 

Obviously,  the  establishment  of  the  nu- 
clear objectives  and  even  of  reduced  con- 
ventional war  objectives  is  going  to  have  an 
impact  upon  the  domestic  mining  Industry. 
All  of  you  are  aware  that  the  administration 
alms  at  realizing  another  billion  dollars  from 
stockpile  sales  of  so-called  excesses  The  main 
value  in  this  regard  lies  In  the  stockpile 
holdings  of  lead  and  zinc  which  have  an 
approximate  value  of  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Last  year,  with  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Asplnall.  the  House  Interior  Committee  held 
exhaustive  hearings  on  the  stockpile  program 
and  Its  relationship  to  domestic  mining. 
These  hearings  resulted  in  a  full  and  frank 
discussion  of  our  stockpile  policies,  and  I 
think  raised  some  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  even  some  of  our  conventional 
objectives.  We  did  not  then  know  what  the 
nuclear  objectives  would  bo 

I  would  also  point  out  to  you  that  Congreae 
has  refused  to  transfer  blanket  stockpile 
disposal  authority  to  the  Executive  Branch 
despite  repeated  efforts  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. However,  what  the  Executive  Branch 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  In  one  all-en- 
compa.sslng  bill.  It  is  getting  piecemeal  from 
Congress.  Last  year  alone.  It  approved  a  large 
sheaf  of  bills  calling  for  disposition  of  a 
broad    range    of    mineral    commodities.    We 
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have  received  notice  from  the  Administra- 
tion regarding  the  further  dlspoeal  of  stock- 
pile minerals  and  metals.  These  will  include 
projKiealB  for  disposition  from  both  the  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stockpile©  of  115,000 
ounces  of  platinum.  1,200,000  pounds  of 
bUmuth,  60,000,000  pounds  of  nickel,  7,640 
tons  Of  rare  earth  materials,  15.000,000 
pounds  of  molybdenum,  55,000  short  tons 
of  magnesium. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  In  the  mining  In- 
dustry do  not  object  to  stockpile  releases 
where  complete  Justification  has  been  made 
for  them  In  the  Interest  of  national  security, 
OT  even  when  really  needed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  economy,  but  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  many 
releases  are  made.  Such  criticisms  are  Justi- 
fiable, and  I  urge  all  of  you  to  be  sure  that 
your  views  are  made  known  to  Congress  when 
these  measures  are  up  for  consideration  by 
the   Congress. 

Undoubtedly,  there  Is  real  Justification  for 
the  stockpiling  of  opium,  castor  oil,  and 
feathers  and  down;  but  there  Is  equal  Justi- 
fication for  maintenance  of  a  sound  mining 
Industry  with  essential  minerals  and  metals 
In  the  stockpile.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  Interests  of  the 
mining  Industry  cannot  be  best  served  If  the 
policy  of  any  Administration  Is  to  consider 
the  mining  Industry  Itself  as  a  stockpile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial  by 
Gay  Helen  Barnett.  managing  editor  of 
the  Barstow  Desert  Dispatch.  Barstow, 
Calif.,  appeared  in  the  Desert  Dispatch 
on  Monday,  October  16.  1967.  I  commend 
this  feature  story  of  the  mining  seminar 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  Government  oflQclals  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  mining  industry: 

Resolutions  Received  Un.\nimous  Apphoval 
BY  Mining  Delegates 
(By  Gay  Helen  Barnett) 

Over  800  miners  and  those  representing 
mining  Interests  unanimously  approved  four 
resolutions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
annual  mining  seminar  held  at  Barstow  Col- 
lege Saturday. 

The  resolutions  caune  after  the  day  long 
seminar  heard  directors  of  nine  federal  agen- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  Octobek  19,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

You  have  need  of  patience,  so  that  you 
may  do  the  will  of  God  and  receive  the 
promise. — Hebrews  10:  36. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  in  this 
quiet  moment  of  prayer  we  come  with 
humble  and  contrite  hearts  acknowledg- 
ing our  dependence  upon  Thee  and  pray- 
ing that  with  Thee  we  may  live  through 
these  critical  days  with  courage  and  with 
faith.  Give  to  us  an  inner  greatness  of 
spirit,  an  inner  graciousness  of  heart, 
and  an  inner  gentleness  of  mind  that  we 
may  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  hour.  Make  us  patient  with 
each  other  and  understanding,  for  we  do 
not  know  the  battles  others  are  fighting 
nor  the  experiences  they  are  facing. 

We  pray  for  the  men  and  women  de- 
fending our  freedom  with  their  lives. 
Grant  unto  them  strength  in  need,  help 
In  danger,  healing  in  body,  and  courage 
of  mind  and  heart.  May  their  sacrifice 
not  be  in  vain.  With  them  may  we  unite 


cles  Involved  In  mining  determinations  ex- 
plain the  positions  and  policies  and  help 
available  from  the  different  agencies. 

There  was  one  fact  that  was  made  abso- 
lutely clear  at  Saturday's  mining  seminar 
at  Barstow  College,  and  that  is  the  miners 
and  the  mining  industry  Is  extremely  un- 
happy with  the  federal  government. 

The  extent  of  the  miners  unhapplness  with 
government  policy  was  most  clearly  stated 
when  Representative  Jerry  Pettis  told  a  news 
conference  that  the  federal  directors  of  agen- 
cies Involved  in  mining  had  "real  guts"  to 
even  appear  at  the  seminar. 

The  panel  of  government  experts  was  not 
allowed  to  answer  questions  from  the  floor, 
but  only  those  submitted  in  writing  earlier 
for  evaluation  by  the  screening  committee. 
This  plan  was  undoubtedly  felt  necessary  by 
the  government  to  prevent  department  heads 
from  obligating  it  to  what  could  be  termed 
Indiscreet  statements  or  promises. 

As  uncommltting  and  unadmlttlng  as  the 
panelists  were,  their  stand  was  received 
goodnaturedly  by  the  miners,  a  crusty  and 
outspoken  group  at  heart. 

Government  gobbledygook  was  received 
with  chuckles  and  hearty  laughs,  despite  the 
fact  the  industry  has  good  reason  for  their 
complaints. 

I  call  miners  crusty  and  outspoken,  and 
that's  not  an  Insult,  It's  a  deep  down  truth. 
Anyone  with  enough  fortitude  to  try  making 
a  living  by  digging  an  expensive  hole  in  the 
ground  in  the  hopes  they'll  strike  paydirt 
has  got  to  have  real  courage  and,  because 
government  has  forced  them  to  be  Independ- 
ent of  anyone  or  anything,  they  are  Indeed 
outspoken  about  their  livelihood. 

Despite  the  shackles  put  on  the  federal 
panelists,  a  lot  of  good  did  come  out  of  the 
seminar.  The  mining  industry  had  a  chance 
to  hear  what  programs  are  available  to  assist 
them  In  their  work,  and  what  must  have 
been  the  best  news  to  those  attending  was 
the  "hint"  that  indeed  thpre  may  be  dis- 
crepancies In  the  administering  of  mining 
laws. 

I  predict  the  only  problem  arising  as  the 
result  of  the  mining  seminar  In  Barstow  will 
be  the  battle  royal  as  to  who  will  host  the 
affair  next  year.  For  a  program  planned  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  Interested  In  mining, 
the  turnout  of  about  800,  all  concerned  with 


the  same  subject,  can  only  be  termed  fan- 
tastic. There  will  be  many  a  San  Bernardino 
County  city  bidding  for  the  seminar  next 
year.  Let's  hope  the  steering  committee  will 
see  to  it  that  It  stays  right  here  in  Barstow. 
It's  a  boom  to  our  economy,  not  to  mention 
our  status. 

The  first  resolution  asked  that  those  de- 
partments of  state  and  county  governments 
concerned  with  planning  and  approval  of 
new  mines  and  mills  be  urged  to  change 
their  attitudes  and  procedures  to  facilitate 
a  better  relationship  with  the  mining  indus- 
try and  promote  that  Industry.  The  resolu- 
tion cited  the  problems  and  bottlenecks  that 
have  Impeded  progress  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry. 

The  second  resolution  cited  the  Importance 
of  the  future  of  our  country  that  we  have  .i 
strong  mining  Industry.  It  stated  that  mines 
and  miners  have  met  with  problems  in  the 
past  from  various  federal  agencies  Involved 
in  administering  the  mining  laws  which  at 
times  has  been  Impeded  by  unrealistic  reg- 
ulations to  the  extent  it  is  now  almost  Impos- 
sible to  patent  a  mining  claim.  The  resolu- 
tion urged  that  Congress  enact  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  Department  of  the  Interu  r 
to  administer  the  mining  law  in  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  last  resolution  received  a  round  of 
hearty  applause  from  those  attending  the 
seminar  as  the  resolution  complained  of  the 
many  years  of  artificial  monetary  restriction 
on  the  prices  paid  for  gold  and  silver  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  that  has  resulted  In  thousand.s 
of  idle  mines  and  unemployed  miners.  The 
resolution  stated  that  for  many  years  the 
government  has  paid  parity  and  other  forms 
of  subsidies  to  farmers,  merchant  marine  and 
aircraft  industry,  and  also  oil  depletion  al- 
lowances. It  resolved  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  either  subsidize  the  mining  in- 
dustry or  eliminate  subsidies  and  restrictions 
altogether  and  return  to  a  free  economy  for 
all.  The  resolution  was  met  with  an  ovation 
as  the  miners  unanimously  approved  the 
resolution. 

By  general  agreement  of  the  seminar  at- 
tendance the  annual  seminar  will  be  renamed 
the  Western  States  Mining  Seminar,  des- 
ignating the  Inclusion  of  the  eleven  states 
concerned  with  mining  in  the  United  States. 
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in  proclaiming  the  life  of  liberty  and  the 
fruits  of  freedom  now  and  forever.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  11456.)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment  No. 
13  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE— SUBPENA  SERVED 
ON  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Office  of  the  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  18, 1967. 
TTie  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  By  this  letter  I  am  transmitting 
to  you  a  subpoena  which  was  served  upon 
me  on  October  17.  1967. 

This  subpoena,  issued  by  the  United  St:itP.s 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
commands  my  appearance  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1967  at  2  p  m..  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  regarding  an  Investiga- 
tion being  conducted  for  possible  violations 
of  Title  18.  United  States  Code.  Sections  201 
287.  371,  641.  101.  and  1505. 

The  rules,  practices,  customs,  and  prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quire that  no  official,  staff  member,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House  may.  either  voluntarily 
or  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  testify  re- 
garding official  functions,  docimients.  or  ac- 
tivities of  the  House  without  the  consent 
of  the  House  being  first  obtained. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  herewith 
attached,  and  the  matter  is  presented  for 
such  action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may 
see  fit  to  take. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S  House  of  Representative: 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  subpena  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  subpena  referred  to  follows: 

U.S.    District    Coltht    fob    the    District    of 
Columbia 

Note. — Report  to  room  No.  3826,  third 
noor,  U.S.  District  Court  Building.  Third  and 
Constitution  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

Spa  ad  Test — Court  of  Chief  Judge  Curran. 

United  States  of  America  in  re  possible 
violations  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
sections  201.  287.  371.  641.  1001  and  1505. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk.  House  of 
Representatives.   Washington.   D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  court  on  Monday.  October  23.  1967  at 
2  00  p.m..  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  depart  the  court  without 
leave  of  the  court  or  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran, 
Chief  Judge  of  said  court,  this  11th  day  of 
October  AJ3.,  1967. 

Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk. 
By:  Daniel  J.  Mencoboni, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

(Edward  J.  Barnes,  John  Wall.  Benton  L. 
Becker,  attorneys  for  United  States.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE— SUBPENA  SERVED 
ON  MR.  HOLLOWELL 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OmcE  OF  THE  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  October  18, 1967. 
The  Honorable   the   Speaker  of  the  House 

of  REPRESENTATrVES. 

Dear  Sir:  By  this  letter  I  am  transmitting 
to  you  a  subpoena  which  was  served  upon  my 
legal  advisor  and  administrative  assistant, 
Mr.  Hollowell,  on  October  18,  1967. 

This  stibpioena.  Issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
commands  his  appearance  on  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 23.  1967  at  2  p.m..  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  regarding  an  Investigation 
being  conducted  for  possible  violations  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Sections  201, 
287,  371.  641.  1001.  and  1601. 

The  rules,  practices,  customs,  and  prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quire that  no  official,  staff  member,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House  may.  either  voluntarily 
or  In  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  testify  regard- 
ing official  functions,  documents,  or  activi- 
ties of  the  House  without  the  consent  of  the 
House   being   first  obtained. 

The  8ubp>oena  in  question  Is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
subpena  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  subpena  referred  to  follows: 
us.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Report  to  U.S.  District  Court  House,  be- 
tween Third  street  and  John  Marshall  Place 
and  on  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  room  3812, 
Washington,  DC. 

The  United  States  In  re  pK>sslble  violations 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sections  201, 
287,  371,  641,  1001  and  1505. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Blllie 
Oene  Hollowell,  legal  advisor  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  of  said  court  on  Mon- 
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day.  the  23d  day  of  October  1967,  at  2:00 
o'clock  pjn.  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  depart  the  court  with- 
out leave  of  the  court  or  district  attorney. 

Witness:  The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran. 
chief  Judge  of  said  court,  this  18th  day  of 
October  1967. 

Robert  M.  Sttabns. 

Clerk. 
By :  H.  Klink, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
(Edward  J.  Barnes,  John  Wall.  Benton  L. 
Becker,  attorneys  for  the  United  States.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABORr— 
SUBPENA  SERVED  ON  MR.  McCORD 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor: 

Congress   of  the   Untted  States. 

HOITSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMrrTEE    ON    Education    an-d 
Labor, 

Washington,  DC,  October  18, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  MoCormack, 
The  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Robert  E  McCord,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  has  received  a  Subpoena  Ad  Testi- 
ficandum from  the  United  States  District 
Coiirt  dated  October  17.  1967.  to  appear  be- 
fore a  Grand  Jury  of  said  Court  on  Monday. 
October  23,  1967,  at  2:00  p.m.  in  relation 
to  possible  violations  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Sections  201.  287,  371.  641,  1001 
and  1505.  The  rules  and  practice  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  indicate  that  no 
official  or  employee  of  the  House  may  either 
voluntarily  or  in  obedience  to  a  Subpoena 
Ad  Testificandum  appear  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  being  first  obtained. 

The  Subpoena  Ad  Testificandum  is  here- 
with attached  and  the  matter  is  presented 
for  such  action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom 
may  see  fit  to  take. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
subpena  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  subpena  referred  to  follows: 

U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  or 
Columbia 

Report  to  U.S.  District  Court  House,  be- 
tween 3d  Street  and  John  Marshall  Place  and 
on  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  room  3812. 
Washington.  DC. 

The  United  States  in  re  possible  \1olations 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  sections  201, 
287,  371.  641.  1001  and  1505. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Rob- 
ert McCord.  clerk.  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  of  said  Court  on  Mon- 
day, the  23d  day  of  October.  1967,  at  2  o'clock 
p.m..  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  depart  the  Court  without  leave  of 
the  Court  or  District  Attorney. 

Witness:  The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Cur- 
ran, chief  Judge  of  said  court,  this  17th  day 
of  October  1967. 

Robert  M.  Stzarns, 

Cler  it. 
By:   H.  Kline. 

Deputy  Clerk. 

(Edward  J.  Barnes.  John  Wall.  Benton  L. 
Becker,  attorneys  for  the  United  States.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABORr— SUB- 
PENAS  SERVED  ON  MRS.  DAR- 
GANS,  MR.  BERENS,  MRS.  SHULER 
AND  MR.  WARREN 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor: 

Congress   or  thk   Unith)   States, 
House       of       Represent  atites. 
Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  18,  ISB?. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pour  additional  em- 
ployees of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  have  received  Subpoenae  Ad  Testifican- 
dum from  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  each  dated 
October  10.  1967,  to  appear  before  a  Grand 
Jury  of  said  Court  in  relation  to  possible 
vlolauon  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Sections  201.  287.  371.  641.  1001  and   1505. 

These  employees  and  the  dates  and  times 
they  have  been  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  Court  are: 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Dargans.  Research  Director 
on  October  24.  1967.  at  10  00  ajn. 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Berens.  Administrative  As- 
sistant on  October  25,  1967.  at  10:00  a.m. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Shuler.  Stenographer-Clerk 
Typist  on  October  24,   1967.  at  10:00  a.m. 

Mr.  John  E.  Warren.  Office  Clerk  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  1967,  at  10  00  a.m 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicate  that  no  official  or 
employee  of  the  House  may  either  voluntar- 
ily or  In  obedience  to  a  Subpoena  Ad  Testi- 
ficandum appear  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained. 

The  Subpoenae  Ad  Testificandum  are  here- 
with attached  and  the  matter  Is  presented 
for  such  action  as  the  House  In  its  wisdom 
may  see  fit  to  take. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
subpenEis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  subpenas  referred  to  follow: 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Distict  of 

COLtTMBIA 

Report  to  room  No.  3825,  third  floor.  U.S. 
District  Court  Building.  Third  and  Constitu- 
tion Ave  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

Spa  ad  Test — Court  of  Chief  Judge  Curran. 

United  States  of  America  v.  In  re  possible 
violations  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
sections  201,  287.  371,  641,  1001  and  1506. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Mrs. 
Louise  M.  Dargans.  301  G  Street,  SW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  or  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  ColiTt  on  Tue.  Oct.  24.  1967  at  10:00 
azn..  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  depart  the  court  without  leave  of 
the  court  or  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran, 
chief  Judge  of  said  court,  this  lOth  day  of 
October  AD.,  1967 

Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk. 
By:  Daniel  J.  Mencobont, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

(Edward  J.  Barnes.  John  Wall.  Benton  L. 
Becker,  attorneys  for  the  United  States.) 
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V.S.    District    Court    fob    thb   District    op 
Columbia 

Report  to  room  No.  3825.  third  floor,  U.S. 
District  Court  Building,  Third  and  Constitu- 
tion Ave.  I^W  ,  Washington,  DC. 

Spa  ad  Test — Court  of  Chief  Judge  Curran. 

United  States  of  America  In  re  possible 
violations  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
sections  201.  287.  371.  641,  1001  and  1505. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Donald  P.  Berens.  9863  Telegraph  Road. 
Apartment  1,  Lanham.  Md.,  20801  or  House 
Conamlttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

You  are  hereby  command«l  to  attend  the 
said  Court  on  Wednesday,  October  25,  1967, 
at  10.00  a.m..  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  depart  the  court 
without  leave  of  the  court  or  the  U.S. 
attorney. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran. 
Chief  Juage  of  said  court,  this  lOth  day  of 
October  AD.,  1967. 

Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk. 
By:   Daniex  J.  Mencoboni, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

(Edward  J.  Barnes,  John  Wall.  Benton  L. 
Becker,  attorneys  for  the  United  States  ) 


U.S.  District  Coctrt  for  thb 
District  of  Colitmbia 
Report  to  room  No.  3825,  third  floor,  U.S. 
District  Court  Building,  TTilrd  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Spa  ad  Test — Court  of  Chief  Judge  Curran. 
United   States   of   America   In    re    possible 
violations   of    title    18.   United    States    Code, 
sections  201.  287.  371.  641.   1001  and   1505. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Schuler.  6509  Plney  Branch  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  or  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  court  on  Tuesday.  October  24,  1967,  at 
10  00  am  .  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  depart  the  court  without 
leave  of  the  court  or  the  US.  attorney. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran, 
cnief  judge  of  said  court,  this  10th  day  of 
October  AD  ,  1967. 

Robert  M.  Stearns. 

Clerk. 
By:  Daniel  J   Mencoboni, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
(Edward  J.  Barnes,  John  Wall,  Benton  L. 
Becker,  attorneys  for  the  United  States.) 

U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

COLtTMBIA 

Report  to  room  No.  3825,  third  floor,  U.S. 
District  Court  Building.  Third  and  Consti- 
tutional Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

Spa  ad  Test — Court  of  Chief  Judge  Curran. 

United  States  of  America  In  re  p>ossltale 
violations  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
sections  201,  287,  371,  641,   1001  and   1505. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  John 
E.  Warren.  4065  Minnesota  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC  .  or  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  court  on  Wednesday,  October  25.  1967, 
at  10  00  a.m..  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  depart  the  court  with- 
out leave  of  the  court  or  the  United  States 
attorney. 

Witness,  The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Cur- 
ran. chief  Judge  of  said  court,  this  10th  day 
of  October  AD..    1967. 

Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk. 
By;   Daniel  J,  Mencoboni, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

(Edward  J.  Barnes,  John  Wall,  Benton  L. 
Becker,  attorneys  for  the  United  States.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION— 
SUBPENA  SERVED  ON  MR. 
LANGSTON 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration : 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committes  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

Washington.  DC,  October  18, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Julian  P.  Langston, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, has  received  a  subpoena  ad 
testificandum  from  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  dated 
October  23,  1967.  to  appear  before  a  Grand 
Jury  of  said  Court  on  Monday,  October  23, 
1967  at  2:00  p.m.  in  relation  to  possible  viola- 
tions of  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Sections 
201,  287.  371,  641,  1001  and  1505. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Indicate  that  no  official  or 
employee  of  the  House  may  either  voluntarily 
or  In  obedience  to  a  subpoena  ad  testifican- 
dum appear  without  the  consent  of  the 
House. 

The   subpoena  is   attached   herewith   and 
the  matter  Is  presented  for  such  action  as 
the  House  In  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Omar  Burleson. 

Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
subpena  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  subpena  referred  to  follows : 

U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  or 
Columbia 

Report  to  room  No  3825 — third  floor,  US 
District  Court  Building,  Third  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Spa  ad  Test — Court  of  Chief  Judge  Curran. 

United  States  of  America  v.  In  re  Possible 
Violations  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code, 
sections  201,  287,  371,  641.  1001  and  1505. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Julian  P.  Langston,  Chief  Clerk,  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Room  H  326,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C;  and 
bring  with  you  copies  of:  (1)  H.R.  294  (88th 
Congress);  (2)  H.R.  7  (89th  Congress);  (3) 
Public  Law  89-90  (89th  Congress).  H.R. 
8775.   enacted   Into  law  on  July  27.    1965. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  court  on  Monday,  October  23,  1967,  at 
2:00  p.m.,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  depart  the  court  without 
leave  of  the  court  or  the  U.S.  attorney. 

Witness,  TTie  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran, 

chief  Judge  of  said  court,  this  day  of 

AD,  19—. 

Robert  M.  Stearns. 

Clerk. 
By  Anna  M.  Kennt, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

(Edward  J  Barnes.  John  Wall,  Benton  L. 
Becker,  attorneys  for  the  United  States.) 


H.  Res.  950 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HOUSE  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES  TO  AP- 
PEAR AS  WITNESSES  BEFORE 
GRAND  JURY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  950)  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 


Whereas  in  the  investigation  of  possible 
violations  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Sections  201.  287.  371,  641,  1001  and  1505,  a 
subpena  ad  testificandum  was  Issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  addressed  to  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
directing  him  to  appear  before  the  grand 
Jury  of  said  court  on  October  23,  1367,  to 
testify  in  connection  with  matters  under 
Investigation  by  the  grand  Jury:  and 

Whereas  other  officers  and  staff  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  re- 
ceived, or  may  receive,  subpenas  ad  testifi- 
candum to  appear  before  the  said  grand  Jury 
In  connection  with  the  before-mentioned  in- 
vestigation; and 

Whereas  information  secured  by  officers 
and  staff  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pursuant  to  their  official  duties 
as  such  officers  or  employees  may  not  be  re- 
vealed without  the  consent  of  the  House: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  W  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  authorised 
to  appear  in  response  to  the  subpena  before- 
mentioned  as  a  witness  before  the  grand 
Jury;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  authorized  to  permit 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
who  is  in  receipt  of  or  shall  receive  a  sub- 
pena ad  testificandum  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  conducted  by  the  grand  jury 
before-mentioned  to  appear  In  response 
thereto;  and  be  It  further 

Re.wlved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  apreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S 
889.  DESIGNATING  SAN  RAFAEL 
WILDERNESS.  LOS  PADRES  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'S.  889  >.  to 
designate  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
California,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insi.st  on  the  Hou.se  amendment, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Baring,  Johnson  of  California,  Udall. 
Saylor,  and  Reinecke. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
TO  CREDIT  OF  CHEYENNE-ARAP- 
AHO  TRIBES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iS.  1933)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma, 
with  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [  Mr.  ASPINALL  ]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
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ments    to    the    House    amendment,    as 
follows: 

Page  4.  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  6  to  11,  Inclusive. 

Page  4,  line  12,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "7."  and  Insert  "6." 

Page  5.  line  1,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "8."  and  Insert  "7." 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cons-jnt  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  October  20,  1967,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
nnlltar>'  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SikesI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


today.  I  have  just  spoken  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  he  said 
that  we  must  get  on  with  this  conference 
which  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  passed  on 
May  17.  Of  course,  we  are  all  sorrj-  about 
the  illness  of  our  colleague,  but  I  think 
we  should  move  on  with  this  matter  so 
that  the  conference  report  may  be  filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  sympathize  with  our 
chairman's  feelings.  We  are  anxious  to 
get  on  with  this  bill,  too.  But  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
is  the  ranking  member  of  this  commit- 
tee on  our  side  and  he  is  111.  He  asked 
me  to  object.  For  that  reason  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORTS  ON  HR 
9960,  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  AND  H.R.  1274, 
NA-nONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  FOR  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  bill  (H.R.  9960  >  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commis.slons, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12474 >  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday  to  file  conference  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNSl? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  this  subcommittee. 
1.S  ill.  This  is  a  very  controversial  bill,  it 
involves  large  sums  of  money,  and  the 
conferees  are  still  in  conference.  There 
are  some  60  Items  of  disagreement.  There 
is  some  .serious  disagreement.  It  is  a  large 
bill,  and  requires  thorough  study.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  constrained,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  others,  to  object. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas! ,  a  valued 
member  of  our  committee,  has  been  111 
for  the  past  2  weeks.  I  went  out  to  see  him 
at  the  hospital  at  Bethesda.  He  was  on 
the  floor  yesterday  afternoon  and  he  said 
he  would  be  at  the  conference  meeting 


DEMONSTRATORS        SHOULD        BE 
DEALT  WITH  FIRMLY  AND  QUICKLY 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft 
dodgers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  have  given  us  a 
preview  of  what  might  happen  here  in 
Washington  this  Saturday.  The  demon- 
strators during  the  past  several  days  have 
fought  back  at  the  police,  hurling  rocks, 
shoes,  and  other  objects  and  have  re- 
fused to  disperse. 

Even  though  the  leaders  profess  to  ad- 
here to  the  policy  of  nonviolence,  the 
word  has  gone  out  for  militant  violent 
protest  by  individuals  during  these  dem- 
onstrations. To  gain  publicity  they  know 
that  they  must  attack  the  police  or  armed 
soldiers  who  might  be  around  to  main- 
tain order.  The  more  violent  they  be- 
come, the  more  publicity  they  get. 

And  Saturday  you  can  expect  to  hear 
the  old  Communist  cry  of  police  bru- 
tality. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute  anyone  who  violates  any  laws 
during  these  demonstrations  Saturday. 
The  right  to  freedom  of  speech  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with,  but  the  right  to  dis- 
rupt and  destroy  our  Armed  Forces  cer- 
tainly was  never  contemplated  by  oui- 
Founding  Fathers  under  the  protection 
given  under  the  first  amendment. 

The  bearded  ones,  the  hippies,  and  the 
traitors  will  all  be  here  on  Saturday,  The 
people  of  the  United  States  expect  them 
to  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  quickly  if  they 
attempt  to  stop  the  operation  of  the 
Pentagon. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  Penu-ylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  very  moment,  the  con- 
ferees are  considering  the  appropriation 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  issues  before  these 
conferees  include  programs  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  I  hope 
that  in  their  deliberations  they  will  not 
overlook  a  small  but  important  program. 
Last  spring,  HLTD  established  the  metro- 
politan expediter  program  on  a  pilot 
basis  to  acquaint  local  officials  with  the 
many  Federal  assistance  programs 
available  to  them  and  to  help  them  use 
these  programs  effectively.  In  May,  the 
House  denied  funds  for  the  program. 
Since  then,  the  Senate  has  restored  $350,- 
000  so  that  the  program  can  be  reinstated 
on  a  small  experimental  basis. 

One  of  the  four  areas  to  receive  the 
.services  of  an  expediter  was  the  Allen- 
town -Bethlehem-Easton  metropolitan 
area  in  my  district.  The  program  has 
been  of  great  value  to  local  officials 
throughout  this  area.  Its  greatest  Impact, 
according  to  Mayor  Payrow,  of  Bethle- 
hem, was  on  smaller  communities  in  the 
area  which  felt  that,  for  the  first  time, 
they  too  had  a  chance  to  participate  In 
federally  assisted  programs.  Other  offi- 
cials throughout  this  metropolitan  area 
have  strongly  urged  that  the  program  be 
reinstated. 

I  have  also  been  advised  that  continu- 
ance of  this  program  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  local  officials  In  the  Providence, 
St.  Louis,  and  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul 
metropolitan  areas  where  expediters  had 
also  been  assigned. 

By  helping  local  oCBcials  use  Federal 
assistance  more  effectively,  this  program 
can  save  millions  of  dollars.  To  bring 
about  these  savings  and  to  keep  this  pop- 
ular and  promising  program  alive,  I 
would  hope  that  the  conferees  will  be 
persuaded  to  agree  to  the  small  appropri- 
ation of  $350,000  necessary  to  do  so. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN    DE"VELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOVIET   SOFT   LANDING   ON  VENUS 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  in  pointing  out  to 
the  House  that  indeed  the  Soviet  Venus 
soft  landing  shot  of  yesterday  was  an 
outstanding  technological  achievement. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  newspaper  speculation  on 
the  point  that  this  puts  the  United  States 
behind  in  this  very  important  techno- 
logical area  by  some  5  or  6  years.  While  I 
do  not  want  to  debate  whether  it  is  5  or  6 
years  or  whether  it  is  7  or  8  years,  it  Is,  of 
course,  a  fact  that  the  United  States  Is 
seriously  behind  In  this  very  important 
area. 

I  might  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  only 
mission  of  comparable  capability  that 
we  have  is  the  mission  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  already  chosen 
to  delete.  If  that  action  is  sustained 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  session 
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of  Congress,  then  we  are  Indeed  behind 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  would  hesitate 
not  at  all  to  guess  It  Is  more  like  7  or  8 
years  behind,  rather  than  5  or  6. 


M-16  RIFLE  DEFICIENCIES 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gehtleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port released  last  night  by  the  Special 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  the 
M-16  rifle  program  shows  that  the  han- 
dling of  the  problem  by  the  military 
borders  on  national  scandal. 

E^ery  American  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  dlstlngiilshed  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Representative  L.  Mewdel  Rivers;  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Representative 
Richard  Ichord,  of  Missouri;  and  his 
committee  members.  Representative 
Speedy  O.  Long,  of  LouislEina,  and  Rep- 
representative  William  G.  Bray,  of  In- 
diana. 

Were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  these 
Members  of  Congress,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  many  of  the  shocking  facts  un- 
covered by  the  special  subcommittee 
would  never  have  been  made  public  to 
the  American  people. 

While  the  ostrich-like  approach  taken 
by  the  military  on  this  matter  borders 
on  national  scandal,  I  hope  we  will 
quickly  move  ahead  in  the  future  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies  rather  than  spend- 
ing all  of  our  time  trying  to  fix  the 
blame. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  subcommittee's 
recommendation  for  a  new  testing  by  an 
independent  organization. 

This  recommendation  should  be 
quickly  approved  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  subcommittee  feels  there  is  still  no 
proof  that  the  modifications  proposed 
will  eliminate  the  malfunctions  experi- 
enced with  the  M-16  rifie  in  Vietnam. 

On  May  22.  1967.  I  stood  in  this  well 
and  read  excerpts  from  a  letter  by  a 
combat  Marine  from  the  Asbury  Park, 
N.J..  area,  which  said  in  part: 

Particularly  every  one  of  our  dead  was 
found  with  his  rifle  torn  down  next  to  him 
where  he  had  been  trying  to  fix  it. 

The  response  from  military  ofiQcials  to 
my  letter  said  there  were  no  known  In- 
stances of  excessive  malfunctioning.  The 
subcommittee  report  clearly  shows  that 
the  response  from  the  military  was  less 
than  candid. 


RUSSIAN  LANDING  ON  VENUS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Communist 
Russia's  soft  landing  of  a  spacecraft  on 
Venus  is  of  grave  concern. 


The  Russian  sputnik  in  1957  shocked 
the  United  States  out  of  some  of  its 
lethargy  and  alarmed  the  free  world. 
The  Russian  soft  landing  on  Venus  indi- 
cates again  the  tremendous  stride  Rus- 
sia has  made  in  rocketry  and  space  ex- 
ploration. It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  im- 
portance Russia  places  on  the  race  to 
the  moon  and  to  the  planets. 

The  Venus  landing  represents  huge  ex- 
penditures by  Russia.  It  proves  beyond 
question  the  priority  and  importance 
that  Communist  Russia  accords  space 
and  planet  exploration. 

The  Russians  are  dead  serious  about 
becoming  the  first  to  land  on  the  moon. 

They  are  serious  and  determined  to  be 
No.  1  in  space.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
treaty  with  Russia  regarding  peaceful 
exploration  of  space,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  with  Russia  in  control  of  space  with 
bases  in  space,  they  can  and  will  be  con- 
verted overnight  to  military  blackmail 
and  military  conquest. 

With  Russia  firmly  established  In 
space,  military  conquest  of  the  free 
world  might  not  be  necessary.  Russia 
could  perhaps  control  the  currents  of 
the  air  and  sea.  seriously  affecting 
weather  hi  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  with  Rus- 
sian superiority  in  space,  neither  military 
conquest  nor  control  of  the  weather 
would  be  necessary  for  Communist  as- 
cendancy. With  Russian  spacemen  on  the 
moon  and  on  planets,  the  neutral  na- 
tions of  the  world  would  flock  to  the 
Russian  banner.  The  socialist  system 
would  be  accepted  as  superior  and 
America,  would  be  isolated.  It  would  be 
only  a  question  of  time.  Economic  stran- 
gulation would  then  be  the  road  to  Red 
Russian  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  is  incredible 
that  we  do  not  accept  this  grave  chal- 
lenge, tighten  our  belts  and  spend  what- 
ever necessary  to  win  the  race  to  the 
moon,  to  the  planets  and  for  the  conquest 
of  space  to  secure  our  freedom.  The 
destiny  and  future  of  our  country  hangs 
in  the  balance. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — if  Russia 
controls  space,  it  will  be  for  war  and  con- 
quest. If  the  United  States  is  first  in 
space,  it  will  be  for  peace  and  freedom. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  UNION 
INTERPLANETARY  MISSIONS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  detract  from  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  in  landing  a 
mission  on  Venus.  However.  I  do  believe 
it  IS  wise  to  point  out  that  altogether  the 
Soviet  Union  has  launched  18  known 
planetary  missions.  11  to  Venus  and 
seven  to  Mars,  and  only  the  last  mission 
was  successful. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  has 
launched  five  and  three  of  these  have 
been  successful. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  that  It 


Is  not  the  landing  on  Venus  which  is 
important;  it  is  not  the  information  we 
get  from  Venus,  nor  the  data.  What  is 
important  is  the  vast  storehouse  of 
knowledge  gained  in  reaching  these  ob- 
jectives and  the  use  of  that  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  And  in  this 
area  the  United  States  Is  far  ahead. 


REPUBLICAN  WRECKING  CREW 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  are  in  the  process  of 
compiling  one  of  the  most  reactionary 
and  destructive  records  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  Congress. 

One  would  have  to  go  back.  I  think,  to 
the  New  Deal  or  to  the  Truman  era  to 
find  an  appropriate  comparison  to  the 
overwhelmingly  negative  voting  record 
compiled  by  the  Republicans  in  the 
House. 

To  date,  the  Republicans  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  ever>'  major  do- 
mestic program  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration— from  the  war  on  poverty  to  aid 
to  education. 

They  have  turned  their  backs  on  a 
tradition  of  bipartisan  support  for  the 
President  in  foreign  affairs  during  a  crisis 
period. 

They  have  offered  nothing  ix)sltlve — no 
alternative  programs  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. Nothing  has  emanated  from  their 
ranks  but  the  same  woeful  chorus  of 
complaint  and  obstruction  that  has  be- 
come the  Republican  hallmark  in  our 
national  life. 

They  have  even  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly— twice — against  the  rat  bill. 

This  is  the  record.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  opposition  will  have  to  live  with  it  in 
1968.  I  can  assure  them  that  the  Demo- 
crats will  not  allow  the  American  people 
to  forget  the  members  of  the  Republican 
wrecking  crew  who  have  turned  their 
backs  on  every  social  and  economic  prob- 
lem since  1960. 

This  is  their  record.  And  they  will  just 
have  to  face  the  consequences  with  the 
folks  back  home.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  1968  the  wreckers  will 
be  wrecked. 

The  American  people  will  deal  in  kind 
with  those  who  have  remained  cruelly 
indifferent  to  their  needs  and  aspirations. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  2508.  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REDISTRICTING, 
UNTIL     MIDNIGHT     TONIGHT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2508. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re8er\lng 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  bill? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  the  redistricting 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  FOR  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 
TO  PROSECUTE  ANY  VIOLATIONS 
OF  FEDERAL  LAW  AT  SO-CALLED 
ANTIWAR  RALLY  SATURDAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  the  Justice  Department 
to  take  legal  action  against  any  demon- 
strators who  try  to  disrupt  any  Govern- 
ment functions  Saturday  during  the  so- 
called  antiwar  rally.  I  have  also  urged 
the  Justice  Department  to  look  into 
those  who  have  planned  and  financed 
this  nationwide  movement. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  march  and  the 
demonstrations  is  to  disrupt  activity  and 
work  at  the  Pentagon.  This  on  its  face  is 
seditious.  I  have  requested  the  Justice 
Department  to  take  action  on  the 
grounds  of  sedition  against  anyone  in- 
volved with  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment work. 

In  a  reply  to  me.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment said  it  would  take  action  against 
anyone  who  violated  a  Federal  law.  Sedi- 
tion is  a  Federal  law.  If  that  law  is 
broken  Saturday,  I  expect  to  see  arrests 
made  by  the  Department. 

The  law  is  on  the  books.  It  must  be 
enforced.  We  cannot  long  stand  as  a 
nation  If  this  type  of  conduct  develops. 
I  would  also  warn  that  the  guise  of 
antiwar  that  this  demonstration  is  being 
conducted  under  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. 

People  connected  with  the  Communist 
Party  have  been  the  motivators  of  many 
of  the  demonstrations  we  are  witnessing 
around  the  country  this  week.  I  expect 
there  will  be  people  In  the  Washington 
demonstration  who  have  traveled  to 
North  Vietnam.  In  fact.  I  have  heard 
that  one  who  sat  on  the  panel  of  the 
Kangaroo  court  and  condemned  the 
t^nited  States  is  among  the  organizers 
of  the  march. 

There  may  be  many  among  the  demon- 
strators who  are  simply  objecting  to  the 
war.  But  these  people  have  been  led  by 
others  who  seek  more  than  to  simply 
expre.ss  their  views  on  the  war. 

But  regardless,  their  right  of  freedom 
or  speech  is  another  matter  completely 
from  disrupting  Government  or  the  con- 
frontation with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

I  trust  the  Justice  Department  will 
«en  some  leadership  and  live  up  to  Its 
promise  to  take  action  against  those  who 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  operations  of  the 
^vemment.  no  matter  what  the  guise 
■■nese  demonstrators  use. 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wire  services  yesterday  carried  one  of  the 
most  shocking  statements  I  have  ever 
seen  attributed  to  a  high  Government 
official.  A  UPI  story  quoted  Dr.  James 
L.  Goddard.  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  as  saying  he 
would  not  object  any  more  to  his  college 
daughter  smoking  pot  than  he  would  to 
her  drinking  a  cocktail.  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  demand  the  immediate  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  Goddard. 

Such  a  statement  by  the  head  of  an 
important  Federal  department  is  com- 
pletely irresponsible  and.  in  my  opinion, 
makes  Dr.  Goddard  unfit  to  head  a  divi- 
sion which  has  control  over  the  food  and 
drug  laws  of  the  Nation.  For  a  man  in 
such  a  position  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  there  is  little  harm  in  using  mari- 
huana, which  is  Illegal,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  evidence  of  the  crime  and  miserj- 
caused  by  users  of  this  drug,  is  absolutely 
inexcusable.  If  this  is  Dr.  Goddard's  at'- 
titude  toward  his  own  college-age  chil- 
dren, I  suppose  there  is  Little  that  can 
be  done  about  it.  but  he  certainly  should 
be  prevented  from  using  the  prestige  of 
a  high  Federal  office  to  encourage  delin- 
quency and  the  smoking  of  pot  bv  voung- 
sters  outside  his  family. 

Although  I  have  no  authority  to  sum- 
mon Dr.  Goddard  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
which  I  serve.  I  hope  the  occasion  will 
arise  soon  that  will  bring  him  before  the 
committee  so  that  I  may  question  him 
in  detail  concerning  his  beliefs  regarding 
the  use  of  illegal  and  harmful  drugs  by 
teenagers.  In  the  meantime  I  urge  his 
Immediate  resignation  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as 
a  protection  for  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try against  such  sick  and  utterly  intol- 
erable advice. 
The  news  release  follows: 
Minneapolis. — Marijuana  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  alcohol.  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard. 
Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, said  yesterday. 

Goddard  spoke  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  200  students  and  faculty  members  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

He  said  he  would  not  object  any  more  to 
his  college  daughter  smoking  pot  than  he 
would  to  her  drinking  a  cocktail. 

Goddard  Is  the  father  of  three  colleee-aee 
children.  "^    ^ 

The  long-term  affect*  of  marijuana  may  be 
more  serious,  he  said,  but  "I  don't  think  It 
Is  any  more  dangerous  than  alcohol." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  the  New  York  Times  report  of  Dr. 
James  Goddard's  remarks  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  referred, 
and  like  him,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
dismay.  When  I  served  on  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
about  the  virtually  irremediable  disease 
of  drug  addiction.  Many  fooUsh  voung 
people  have  walked  this  one-way  street 
only  because  they  took  their  first  steps 
under  the  illusion  that  marihuana  is  safe. 
Marihuana  is  the  most  valuable  tool  the 
narcotics  pushers  have.  If  its  own  affects 
are  uncertain,  where  it  leads  is  not. 

It   is   appalling   to   me   to   hear   the 
head  of  our  FDA  apparently  condoning 
the     increasing     permissiveness     with 
which  society  is  viewing  marihuana.  This 
same  bureaucrat,  in  his  zeal  to  protect 
the  public  has  delayed  time  and  again  the 
introduction   of  medicines  designed   to 
heal  or  treat  disease  by  reputable  busi- 
ness organizations.   Despite   our  impa- 
tience, we  have  not  criticized  apparently 
arbitrary  delays  of  this  sort  in  the  past. 
feeling  that  in  this  field  caution  is  fre- 
quently sound  public  policy.  But  how  are 
we  to  explain  such  loose  and  dangerous 
talk  from  this  same  cautious  bureaucrat 
particularly  in  the  face  of  today's  soaring 
illegal  narcotics  use?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ex- 
pect better  judgment  from  a  man  whose 
job  it  is  to  protect  the  public. 


PUBLIC  STATEMENTS  OF  DR  JAMES 
L.  GODDARD  CRITICIZED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mj-  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  UPI  release  dated  October  18 
which  quotes  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
as  sajlng  before  a  university  audience : 

He  would  not  object  any  more  to  his  college 
daughter  smoking  pot  than  he  would  to  her 
drinking  a  cocktail. 


PUBLIC  STATEMENTS  OF  DR 
JAMES  L.  GODDARD  CRITICIZED 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  shocked  that  the 
Director  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  a  career  physician  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  would  make  a 
statement  Ukc  this  before  a  group  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Surely  Dr.  James  Goddard  realizes  that 
marihuana  is  an  addiction  in  the  same 
sense  that  alcohol  and  cigarettes  are.  and 
even  though  it  may  have  been  his  pur- 
pose to  call  attention  to  the  dangers  of 
alcohol,  it  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  he 
would  make  such  a  statement  in   the 
context  in  which  it  has  been  reported 
I  can  only  regard  it  as  a  sheer  act  of 
momentary  stupidity  by  a  person  who 
temporarily  forgot  his  position  and  pub- 
lic trust.  The  article  has  been  referred  to 
and  been  Inserted  in  the  Record  bv  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee. 
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PUBLIC  STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  JAMES 
L.  GODDARD     CRITICIZED 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  rise  in  an  expression  of  concern  over 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Goddard  yesterday. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  House  that 
it  is  time  for  hearings  on  this  difflcult 
problem  of  narcotics  use. 

I  have  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Dr.  Goddard  in  regard  to  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
which  I  will  also  have  printed  In  the 
Record  along  with  the  article : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.   October  19,  1967. 
Dr.  James  L.  Goddard. 

Commissioner.  Food  and   Drug  Adminiatra- 
tion.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Goddard:  .\s  elsewhere  In  the 
nation,  some  doctors  and  pharmacists  In  my 
District  have  been  displeased  from  time  to 
time  by  t>ast  decisions  by  you  or  your  office. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  yovu  statement 
on  marijuana  as  reported  in  the  press  earlier 
this  week.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  receiving  from 
highly  respected  people  In  these  professions 
and  In  law  enforcement  In  my  District  letters 
questioning  the  competence  of  the  experi- 
mental work  on  which  your  conclusions  were 
based.  For  this  reason,  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  summary  of  this  study. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  your  remarks.  I 
am  also  sending  the  enclosed  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  urging  that  you 
be  called  for  a  hearing  to  explore  the  studies 
PDA  has  made  on  drug  use,  abuse  and  dan- 
gers so  that  public  information  media  or 
Individuals  will  not  Interpret  >'our  remarks 
about  marijuana  improperly  or  as  applicable 
to  all  narcotics  or  hallucenogenlcs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Seventh  Ohio  District. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.   18,  1967] 
FD.'V  Cheej'  Minimizes  "Pot"  Dancer 

Minneapolis.  October  17. — The  commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration said  today  he  doubts  marijuana  Is 
more  dangerous  than  alcohol. 

Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  spoke  to  an  audi- 
ence of  more  than  200  students  and  faculty 
members  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
held  a  press  conference 

The  physician,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
FDA  In  January  1966.  said  he  would  not  ob- 
ject any  more  to  his  college-age  daughter 
smoking  marijuana  than  he  would  to  her 
drinking  a  cocktail.  He  Is  the  father  of  three 
college-age  children. 

Dr.  Goddard  said  "the  long-term  effects  of 
smoking  marijuana  may  be  more  serious 
than  the  effects  presently  known"  and  he 
noted  that  both  alcohol  and  marijuana  dis- 
tort the  user's  perception  of  reality. 

"Society  should  be  able  to  accept  both 
alcohol  and  marijuana,"  Dr.  Goddard  said. 
He  explained  that  they  are  unlike:  alcohol 
depresses  bodily  functions  while  marijuana 
triggers  hallucinations 

"I  don't  believe  smoking  marijuana  leads 
to  an  addiction  to  stronger  drugs,"  said  the 
Pood  and  Drug  chief.  "It  Is  true  most  heroin 
users  have  smoked  marijuana,  but  It  Is  also 
true  most  heroin  users  have  drunk  milk.  I 
have  seen  no  proof  there  Is  any  connection." 


"Dr.  Goddard  said  he  thinks  all  law  penal- 
ties for  possession  of  marijuana  should  be 
removed,  leaving  penalties  only  for  sale  or 
distribution.  He  added  that  he  does  not  favor 
"legalizing"  the  drug  completely. 

"We  need  more  research  on  chronic  use," 
he  said,  "and  I  think  this  research  will  start 
now." 

Personal  possession  of  marijuana  carries 
too  severe  a  penalty,  Goddard  said.  "Mari- 
juana Is  not  as  dangerous  as  LSD  and  yet  the 
possession  of  LSD  Is  not  a  felony,"  he  said. 

"Psychological  dependence  on  marijuana  Is 
possible."  said  the  first  physician  to  head  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  "but  then  a 
person  can  become  psychologically  dependent 
on  any  drug.  Including  aspirin." 


colleagues  for  their  vision  in  realizing 
that  the  SST  program  will  not  only  keep 
the  United  States  in  the  forefront  of 
world  aviation,  but  will  result  in  many 
other  benefits  to  the  Nation  as  well. 


SST   DEVELOPMENT   VITAL   TO   US, 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  at  this  time  commend  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  the  wisdom  they 
displayed  yesterday  in  rejecting  efforts 
to  curb  or  kill  the  supersonic  transport 
program.  I  am  gratified  that  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  ahead  with  this  most 
promising  venture  which  will  benefit  all 
Americans  and  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  proj- 
ect should  be  pursued  has  been  thor- 
oughly explored,  and  it  is  well  settled 
that  development  of  a  civU  supersonic 
aircraft  is  eminently  justified  by  its  fu- 
ture favorable  effect  upon  the  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

To  have  dehiyed  or  scuttled  the  SST 
program  would  have  been  economy  of  the 
most  illusory  sort.  It  could  have  meant 
the  waste  of  the  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion alreadj'  put  into  the  program  and 
the  anticipated  beneficial  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments  position,  creation 
of  jobs,  and  other  economic  boosts  would 
have  been  lost. 

It  is  most  important  to  point  out  once 
again  that  the  initial  investment  of  the 
taxpayers  in  this  unique  development 
will  be  repaid.  Unlike  many  other  pro- 
grams receiving  government  assistance, 
the  SST  program  proposes  to  assure  the 
return  of  the  research  and  development 
expenditure,  with  interest. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion once  again,  too,  the  fine  work  being 
done  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  on  the 
design,  development,  and  testing  of  the 
giant  engine  which  will  power  the  SST. 
These  powerful  turbojets  are  being  de- 
veloped and  will  ultimately  be  produced 
at  the  GE  Flight  Propulsion  Division  in 
Evendale.  Ohio,  which  is  located  in  the 
congressional  district  I  represent.  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  design  has  met  or 
exceeded  original  performance  goals  in 
all  tests  made  so  far.  and  I  commend 
GE  for  its  dedication  to  the  success  of 
this  truly  national  project. 
And  once  more,  I  wish  to  praise  my 


THE  M-16  RIFLE 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord] 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  special  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  on  the  M-16  re- 
port released  today.  It  is  excellent  and 
provides  a  splendid  foundation  for  re- 
medial action.  I  am  confident  the  sub- 
committee will  press  forward  to  clear  up 
and  correct  the  whole  mess. 

Immediate  exhau.stive  tests  of  M-16 
rifles  and  ammunition  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  subcommittee  must  be 
ordered  at  once,  and  when  these  are  com- 
pleted the  Congress  must  demand  that 
production  of  the  improved  rifle  and 
ammunition  be  pressed  at  the  highest 
possible  level  until  allied  forces  in  Viet- 
nam are  fully  supplied. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  limit  in  every  practical  way 
the  combat  employment  of  troops  equip- 
ped with  the  M-16  rifle. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  increase  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam  until  all  allied  forces 
are  equipped  with  the  best  rifle  protec- 
tion of  which  our  technology  is  cap- 
able. 

The  Ichord  report  underscores  the 
shocking  fact  that  rifle  procurement 
for  Vietnam  is  a  major  scandal  and  a 
shameful  chapter  without  parallel  in  U.S 
wartime  history. 

The  report  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  Congress  must  insist  that  testing 
and  improvement  of  the  M-16  be  under- 
taken quickly,  be  done  thoroughly  and 
that  improved  weapons  and  proper  am- 
munition be  manufactured  and  shipped 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  our  com- 
bat forces.  Holiday  shutdowns  and  strikes 
such  as  those  tolerated  last  .summer  at 
Colt  Industries,  the  sole  manufacturing 
plant  for  M-16's,  must  not  again  be 
permitted. 

Tlie  Congress  must  also  fix  responsi- 
bility precisely  for  the  costly  error  on 
ammunition,  for  inadequate  training  of 
personnel  in  the  use  of  the  weapon,  for 
the  inadequate  production  schedules, 
for  the  authorization  of  the  sale  of  20,300 
M-16's  to  Singapore  when  our  own  forces 
were  not  fully  supplied,  and  for  the 
failure  of  the  executive  branch  to  invoke 
Taft-Hartley  to  prevent  a  3 -week  stiike 
in  July. 

The  Congress  should  also  study  the 
obvious  need  for  legislation  to  meet  con- 
flict of  interest  problems  such  as  that 
posed  by  the  employment  of  retired 
Gen.  Nelson  M.  Lynde  by  Colt  Indus- 
tries after  he  had  participated  earlier 
in  contract  negotiations  for  the  weapon. 
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MOST  AMERICANS  ARE  DISTURBED 
AT  THE  PUBLIC  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS IN  PROTEST  OF  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mintue  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  lio  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
turbed, as  I  think  most  Americans  are 
disturbed,  at  the  public  demonstrations 
being  mounted  at  this  time  to  protest 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  While  each  citizen 
has  the  right  to  express  his  or  her  views, 
I  strongly  believe  that  there  is  attached 
to  that  right  a  responsibility  to  insure 
that  any  expression  of  protest  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  issue  at 
hand — and  toward  a  constructive  solu- 
tion. 

Furious  protest  that  offers  no  direc- 
tion, no  clarity,  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tive, is  actually  destructive  to  the  proc- 
ess of  public  problem  .solving. 

Those  of  us  who  are  searching  for  a 
new  and  better  policy  in  Vietnam  are 
hindered  by  massive  demonstrations  that 
only  serve  to  heighten  public  emotion 
and  multiply  public  confusion. 

If  our  national  direction  in  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  is  to  change,  it  will  finally 
change  on  the  basis  of  the  quietness  of 
careful  thought — the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  complex  issues  and  relation- 
ships— and  the  soundness  and  rationality 
of  the  alternative  policies  suggested. 

It  is  the  sounder  idea,  not  the  loudest 
voice,  that  will  finally  prevail;  the  most 
thoughtful,  factual  inquiry,  not  the  most 
enraged  passion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  choose  to  sub- 
stitute violent  protest  for  precise  rea- 
son serve  to  undermine  themselves,  their 
country,  and  those  in  positions  of  public 
le.sponsibility  that  are  .searching  to  find 
a  better  answer  in  Vietnam.  Violent,  di- 
rectionless Vietnam  protesters  actually 
serve  to  delay  the  development  of  a  new 
and  sounder  policy  in  Vietnam. 


ADMINISTRATION  DISPLAYS  WEAK- 
NESS IN  DEALING  WITH  PLANNED 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  as  concerned  about  the  planned 
demonstrations  to  be  held  in  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  throughout  this  Nation  as  I  am 
concerned  about  the  display  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  this  administration  which 
is  reflected  in  its  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  those  whose  purpose  it  Is  to  em- 
ban-ass  our  Government  and  to  di\1de 
our  Nation  at  a  time  when  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  our  young  men  in  Vietnam 
Is  at  stake. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  weakness 


of  an  administration  that  has  reacted  to 
threats  by  closing  the  White  House  to 
visitors,  while  the  officially  declared  ex- 
cuse is  that  repairs  are  to  be  made  no 
one  can  ignore  the  more  obvious  reason 
which  is  to  prevent  Incidents,  which 
would  arise  out  of  sit-ins  during  the  dem- 
onstration. 

Many  law  abiding  citizens  have  saved 
their  money  for  years  to  take  a  trip  to 
Washington.  Now  they  are  denied  their 
rights  to  visit  the  White  House  because 
of  the  threats  of  those  who  are  planning 
the  mass  demonstration  in  Washington. 
Must  the  rights  and  conveniences  of  our 
responsible  citizens  give  way  to  the  ir- 
responsible actions  of  those  who  believe 
they  are  above  the  law? 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
show  of  appeasement  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  amoimts  to  surrender. 
Saturday  it  will  be  closing  down  the 
White  House — a  victory  for  those  who 
show  contempt  for  our  Government.  The 
next  time  the  defense  establishment. 
Later  the  legislative  halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  high  time  we  repudiate  Govern- 
ment by  appeasement  and  strengthen 
the  voice  and  power  of  the  law  abiding 
citizens  who  have  a  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  are  willing  to  make  their  voices 
heard  in  the  ballot  box  instead  of  on  the 
streets. 


'JOIN    THE    FIGHT'— PROJECT    OF 
BURLINGTON  COUNTY  TIMES 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  country,  a 
contribution  being  made  by  the  Burling- 
ton County  Times,  a  daily  newspaper 
published  in  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  to  the  servicemen  serv- 
ing in  U.S.  posts  throughout  the  world. 
The  Burlington  County  Times  has  been 
sponsoring  a  "join  the  fight"  program 
throughout  the  entire  area  serviced  by 
the  paper. 

The  program  urges  the  citizens  of 
Burlington  County  to  correspond  with 
servicemen  and  to  send  them  gifts.  Each 
week,  the  newspaper  publishes  what  has 
become  a  growing  list  of  servicemen  sta- 
tioned in  various  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  Vietnam.  The  editors  of  the 
newspaper  anticipate  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Christmas  gifts  will  be  received 
by  the  men  in  Vietnam  and  in  other  areas 
of  the  world  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  "join  the 
fight"  program  is  receiving  the  enthusi- 
astic support  and  commendation  of  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  hfe  in  the  Burhng- 
ton  County  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
type  of  activity  is  invaluable  in  maintain- 
ing the  high  morale  of  our  troops.  It  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  thoughtfulness, 
the  generosity  and  the  support  of  the 
citizens  back  home.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
antidote  to  some  of  the  draft  card  burn- 
ings that  our  troops  have  lieard  about 


through  other  periodicals.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  as  a  result  of  this  correspond- 
ence, many  new  and  lasting  friendships 
will  be  developed.  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Spestk- 
er.  to  commend  publicly  the  Burlington 
County  Times,  its  publisher,  editor,  and 
entire  staff  and  to  respectfully  suggest 
to  other  similar  periodicals  throughout 
the  countrj'  participation  in  a  similar 
program. 

ANTIWAR     DEMONSTRATIONS     AS- 
SIST THE  NORTH  \aETNAMESE 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
think  of  aiiything  that  is  more  demoral- 
izing to  our  troops  in  Vietnam  than  these 
anti- Vietnam  war  demonstrations  in  our 
country.  And  while  I  know  that  there  are 
many  people  who  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  the  war,  and  who  are  seri- 
ously and  honestly  looking  for  a  solution, 
I  wonder  if  those  who  have  been  urging 
that  we  cease  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
iiam  at  this  time  have  considered  the  fact 
that  casualties  among  our  American 
troops  would  increase  seriously  if  such 
a  bombing  pause  were  ordered  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  here  before — 
and  I  repeat  it  now — our  best  intelligence 
shows  that  our  bombings  of  North  Viet- 
nam   have    successfully    pirmed    down 
175,000  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  who 
are  manning  the  anti-aircraft  installa- 
tions in  North  Vietnam.  We  have  pinned 
down   another  300.000  Communist   sol- 
diers in  North  Vietnam  who  are  being 
used  to  supervise  the  repair  of  the  dam- 
ages that  our  bombers  do.  Women  and 
children  do  the  work  but  soldiers  super- 
vise them.  That  is  a  half  miUion  soldiers. 
If  we  were  to  end  the  bombing  now  with 
no  assurances  from  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese that  they  are  not  going  to  move  those 
troops  into  South  Vietnam  and  use  them 
against  our  soldiers,  we  would  increase 
our  casualties  substantially.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  repeatedly,  time  and  time 
again,  that  he  is  prepared  to  end  the 
bombing  the  moment  the  Communists 
are  willing  to  give  us  assurances  that 
they  will  not  move  these  one-half  million 
North  Vietnamese  troops  into  South  Viet- 
nam and  use  them  aeainst  our  soldiers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  have  been  urg- 
ing this  bombing  pause  should  consider 
the  consequences  of  their  counsel  if  we 
were  to  release  those  half  million  Com- 
munist troops  who  are  now  pirmed  down 
in  North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  it  does  not 
take  anj-  expert  to  realize  that  our  cas- 
ualties would  mount,  and  who  is  wilhng 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  seeing  more 
American  boys  killed  in  South  Vietnam? 
So  I  hope  that  those  who  are  going 
to  participate  in  these  anti-Vietnam  war 
demonstrations  will  be  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  they  in  fact  are  prolonging  the 
war,  and  that  they  in  fact  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  breakdown  of  morale  among 
our  troops,  and  they  are  in  fact  playing 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  auid  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  TWO  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  20 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Fountain].  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  October  20,  to  fWe  two  reports 
adopted  today  on  food  and  drug  admin- 
istration procedures  for  the  selection  of 
laboratory  sites  and  the  administration 
of  research  grants  in  public  health  serv- 
ice. This  request  has  the  approval  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
gentlewoman    from   New   Jersey    [Mrs. 

'ryn/-yp^B  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  322] 

Abbltt  Fountain  Purcell 

Ashley  Puqua  Rarlck 

Bell  Oettya  Reea 

Betts  Hagan  Rumafeld 

Blatnlk  Hubert  Sandman 

Boggs  Herlong  St.  Onge 

Bolton  Holland  Slsk 

Brademaa  Jonas  Stephens 

Broomfleld  Jones.  Mo.  Teague.  Tex. 

Brown,  Calif.  Jones,  N.C.  Tenzer 

Button  Kazen  Thompson.  N.J. 

Cederberg  Landrura  Tuck 

Conyera  Latta  Tunney 

Ciilver  Leggett  Utt 

Dawson  McEwen  Watts 

Dlggs  Matsxuiaga  Williams.  Miss. 

Dwyer  Morgan  WllUs 

EUberg  O'Hara.  Mich.     Wright 

Flynt  Patman  Wyatt 
Ford,  Gerald  R.  Pryor 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  roUcall,  374  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  1160)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  improving 


the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broadcast- 
ing facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  assist  in  establishing  in- 
novative educational  programs,  to  facili- 
tate educational  program  avaUablllty, 
and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educational 
broadcsisting  television  and  radio:  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONTHIINCE    REPORT    (H.    Rept.    No.    794) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S^ 
1160)  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  by  extending  and  Improving  the  pro- 
visions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  broadcast- 
ing facilities,  by  authorizing  assistance  In 
thi  construction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  broadcaiHing  facilities,  by  wtab- 
llshlng  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist  In 
establishing  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams, to  faclUtate  educational  program 
availability,  and  to  aid  the  operaUon  of  ed- 
ucaUonal  broadcasting  facllUlee;  and  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  of  instruc- 
tional television  and  radio;  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend    to    their    respective    Houses    as 

follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

••That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Public 
BrofUlcastlng  Act  of  1967', 
.•TITLE  I— CONSTRUCTION  OP  FACILITIES 

■'EXTENSION      or     DtTRATION     OF     CONSTBUCTION 
GRANTS  FOR  EDtJCATlONAL  BROADCASTING 

"Sec  101  (a)  SecUon  391  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391 1  U  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'There  are  also  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
Durposes  of  such  section.  »10,500.000  for  the 
asciTyear  ending  June  30,  1868,  $12,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
»15.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.' 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  strlfclng  out  'July  1.  1968'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'July  1.  1971'. 

"MAXIMUM  ON  GRANTS  IN  ANY  STATE 

"Sec.  102.  Effective  with  respect  to  grants 
made  from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1967,  subsection 
(b)  of  section  392  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  392(b) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"  '(b)  The  total  of  the  grants  made  under 
this  part  from  the  appropriation  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  broadcasting 
facilities  and  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  In  any  State  may 
not  exceed  8 '2  P«r  centum  of  such  appro- 
priation.' 


"NONCOMMERCIAL    KDUCATIONAI,    RADIO    BROAD- 
CASTING   FACILITIES 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  390  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  390)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'noncommercial'  before 
■educational'  and  by  InserUng  or  radio'  after 
'television^. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  392  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  392 
( a ) )  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  'noncommercial'  before  'ed- 
ucational' and  by  inserting  'or  radio'  after 
'television'  In  so  much  thereof  as  precedes 
{>aragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"1 2)  striking  out  clause  (B)  of  such  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'iB)  in 
the  case  of  a  project  for  television  facilities, 
the  State  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision agency  or.  In  the  case  of  a  project  for 
radio  facilities,  the  State  educational  radio 
agency.': 

•■(3)  Inserting  'di  In  the  case  of  a  project 
for  television  facilities,'  after  '(DC  and  'non- 
commercial' before  'educational'  in  para- 
graph (1)(D)  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  '.  or 
(11)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  radio  facili- 
ties, a  nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or 
association  which  Is  organized  primarily  to 
engage  in  or  encourage  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  and  is  eligible  h> 
receive  a  license  from  the  Federal  Comm'.;- 
nlcatlons  Commission;  or  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (1)  and  Is  also  organized  to 
engage  in  or  encourage  such  radio  broadcLst- 
ing  and  Is  eligible  for  such  a  license  for  such 
a  radio  station'; 

"(4)  striking  out  'or'  Immediately  pre- 
ceding '(D)'  In  paragraph  (1).  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ',  or  (E)  a  municipality  which 
owns  and  operates  a  broadcasting  facility 
transmitting  only  noncommercial  pro- 
grams;'; 

"(5)  striking  out  'television'  In  paragraphs 
(2).  (3),  and   (4)   of  such  subsection; 

"(6)  striking  out  and'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there-: 
':  and',  and  inserting  after  paragraph  i4) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"'(5)  that,  In  the  case  of  an  appllcatit-n 
with  respect  to  radio  broadcasting  facllltlo.«. 
there  has  been  comprehensive  planning  for 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  the  area  the  applicant  proposes  to 
serve  and  the  applicant  has  participated  m 
such  planning,  and  the  applicant  will  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  frequency  m- 
slgnment.' 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(1)'  after  '(c)'  iind 
noncommercial'  before  'educational  teleM- 
slon  broadcasting  facilities',  and  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"•(2)  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordin.i- 
tlon  of  construction  of  noncommercial  edt;- 
catlonal  radio  broadcasting  facilities  within 
each  State  which  has  established  a  State  ed- 
ucational radio  agency,  each  applicant  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  a  project  for  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  In  such  State 
other  than  such  agency,  shall  notify  such 
agency  of  each  application  for  such  a  gr.int 
which  Is  submitted  by  It  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such 
application.' 

"(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  'noncommercial'  be- 
fore 'educational  television'  and  inserting  or 
noncommercial  educational  radio  broadca.-;!- 
ing  facilities,  as  the  case  may  be,'  after  'edu- 
cational television  broadcasting  facilities'  in 
clauses  (2)  and  (3) . 

"(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  'or  radio'  after  tele- 
vision' In  the  part  thereof  which  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  Inserting  'noncommercial' 
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before  'educational  television  purposes'  In 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  'or 
noncommercial  educational  radio  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be'  after  'educational  tele- 
vision purposes'  In  such  paragraph   (2). 

'■(f)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  394)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting 'or  educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities'  after  'educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities.'  and  by  inserting  'or  radio 
broadcasting,  as  the  case  may  be'  after  'nec- 
essary for  television  broadcasting'. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'The  term  "State 
educational  television  agency"  means'  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'The  terms  "State 
educational  television  agency"  and  "State 
educational  radio  agency"  mean,  with  respect 
to  television  broadcasting  and  radio  broad- 
casting, respectively.'  and  by  striking  out 
'educational  television'  In  clauses  (A)  and 
(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'such 
broadcasting'. 

"(g)  Section  397  of  such  Act  (47  U.S  C. 
397)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'or  radio'  after 
television'  in  clause  (2). 

"FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  COST  OF  CON8TRDCTION 

"Sec.  104.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  392  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
392(e))    Is  amended   to  read   as  follows: 

"'(e)  Upon  approving  any  application 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  the 
applicant  In  the  amount  determined  by  him, 
but  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the 
aoiount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  of  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount 
from  the  sum  available  therefor.  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
installments  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  he  may  determine  ' 

"INCLUSION  OF  TERRITORIES 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
394  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  and  inserting 
a  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ',  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  'and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  means 
the  High  Commissioner  thereof  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

"INCLUSION  OF  C»STS  OF  PLANNING 

"Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  further 
anifnded  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'In  the  case  of  apparatus  the  ac- 
quisition and  Installation  of  which  is  so  in- 
cluded, such  term  also  Includes  planning 
therefor.' 

TITLE  II— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NON- 
PROFIT EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  201.  Part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  further  amended 
by- 

"(1)  Inserting 

"  'SUBPART  A— GRANTS  FOR  FACrLrTIES' 

Immediately  above  the  heading  of  section 
390; 

"(2)  striking  out  'part'  and  Inserting  In 
!leu  thereof  'subpart'  In  sections  390,  393, 
395.  and  39€; 

"i3)  redesignating  section  397  as  section 
398.  and  redesignating  section  394  as  section 
397  and  Inserting  It  before  such  section  398, 
and  Inserting  immediately  above  Its  heading 
the  following: 

"  'SUBPART  C GENERAL" 

"(4)  redesignating  section  396  as  section 
394  and  Inserting  It  Immediately  after  section 
393; 

"(5)  Inserting  Eifter  'broadcasting'  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  clause  (2)  of  the  section 
of  such  part  IV  redesignated  herein  as  section 


398  '.  or  over  the  Corporation  or  any  of  Its 
grantees  or  contractors,  or  over  the  charter 
or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,'. 

"(6)  Inserting  In  the  section  of  such  part 
rv  herein  redesignated  as  section  397  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"'(6)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Corporation  authorized  to  be  established  by 
subpart  B  of  this  part. 

"  '(7)  The  term  "noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  station"  means  a  television 
or  radio  broadcast  station,  which  (A)  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  eflect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967,  Is  eligible  to  be  Ucensed  or  Is 
licensed  by  the  Commission  as  a  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  or  television  broad- 
cast station  and  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit  private 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association  or 
(B)  Is  owned  and  operated  by  a  municipal- 
ity and  which  transmits  only  noncommercial 
programs  for  educational  purposes. 

"  '(8)  The  term  "Interconnection"  means 
the  use  of  microwave  equipment,  boosters, 
translators,  repeaters,  communication  space 
satellites,  or  other  apparatus  or  equipment 
for  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  tele- 
vision or  radio  programs  to  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcast 
stations. 

"'(9)  The  term  "educational  television  or 
radio  programs"  means  programs  which  are 
primarily  designed  for  educational  or  cul- 
tural purposes. ' 

"(7)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  part 
IV  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
"  'Part     IV — Grants     fob     Noncommercial 

Educational       Broadcasting       Facilities; 

Corporation  for  Pt'blic  Broadcas'Hng' 

"(8)  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion herein  redesignated  as  section  398  the 
following: 

"  'editorializing    and    strppoRT    of    POLmCAL 

CANDIDATES     PROHIBITED 

"  'Sec  399.  No  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  station  may  engage  In  editorial- 
izing or  may  support  or  oppose  any  candi- 
date for  political  office." 

"(9)  Inserting  after  section  395  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart: 

"  'subpart  B CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 

BROADCASTING 

"  'Congressional  declaration  of  policy 

"  'Sec.  396.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

"'(1)  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting.  Including  the  use  of  such 
media  for  Instructional  purp>oses; 

"  '(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  Its 
programing  depend  on  freedom.  Imagina- 
tion, and  initiative  on  both  the  local  and 
national  levels; 

"  '(3)  that  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  noncommercial  educational  radio  and 
television  broadcasting,  while  matters  of  Im- 
portance for  private  and  local  development, 
are  also  of  appropriate  and  Important  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government; 

"  '(4)  that  It  furthers  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcast  programing 
which  will  be  responsive  to  the  interests  of 
people  both  In  particular  localities  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which  will 
constitute  an  expression  of  diversity  and 
excellence; 

"  '(5)  that  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  support  a  national  policy  that  will 
most  effectively  make  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  service  available 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

"  '(6)    that   a   private   corporation   should 


be  created  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
educational  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing and  to  afl^ord  maximum  protection  to 
such  broadcasting  from  extraneous  inter- 
ference and  control. 

"  'Corporation  established 

"'(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  established 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,"  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government  The  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act. 

"  'Board  of  Directors 

"'(c)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  consisting 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Not  more  than  eight  members  of 
the  Board  may  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"  '(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (not  regular  fulUlme  employees 
of  the  United  States)  who  are  eminent  In 
such  fields  as  education,  cultural  and  civic 
affairs,  or  the  arts,  Including  radio  and  tele- 
vision; (B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide 
as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  representa- 
tion of  variotis  regions  of  the  country,  vari- 
ous professions  and  occupations,  and  various 
kinds  of  talent  and  experience  appropriate  to 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Corporation. 

"  '(3)  The  members  of  the  Initial  Board  of 
Directors  shall  serve  as  Incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"  '(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years  except  that 
(A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
jKJlnled  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of 
members  first  taking  office  shall  begin  on  the 
date  of  Incorporation  and  shall  expire,  as 
designated  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
five  at  the  end  of  two  years,  five  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  and  five  at  the  end  of  six  years. 
No  members  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In  ex- 
cess of  two  consecutive  terms  of  six  years 
each.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  a  member  whose  term 
has  expired  may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
qualified. 

"  '(5)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  power,  put  shall  be  filled  In  the 
maner  in  which  the  original  ap{x)lntmenta. 
were  made. 

"  'Election  of  Chairman;  compensation 

"'(d)(1)  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Board  as  Chairman;  thereafter  the  members 
of  the  Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their 
number  as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of  them 
as  a  Vice  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

"  '(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  In  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  subpart  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  Including  travel  time,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  btisl- 
ness  they  may  be  allov.'ed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
equal  to  that  authorized  by  law  (5  U£.C. 
5703 1  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

"  'Officers  OTid  employees 

"'(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
President,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
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named  and  appointed  by  the  Boerd  for  terms 
and  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the 
Board.  No  Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  be  an  otBcer  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Corporation, 
other  than  the  Chairman  and  any  Vice 
Chairman,  may  receive  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  from  any  source  other  than 
the  Corporation  during  the  period  of  his 
employment  by  the  Corporation,  All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 
"•|2)  Except  as  provided  In  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  ic)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  In  selecting,  appointing,  promoting, 
or  taking  other  personnel  actions  with  re- 
spect to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation. 

"  ■Nonprofit   and   nonpolitical  nature  of  the 
Corporation 

•''(f)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

••  '12)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  any 
other  individual  except  as  salary  or  reason- 
able compensation  for  services. 

"■(3)  The  Corporation  may  not  contrib- 
ute to  or  otherwise  support  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"   Purposes  and  activities  of  the  Corporation 

■'•(gill)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  as  set  out  In  subsection  (a),  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to — 

•■•(Ai  facilitate  the  full  development  of 
educational  bro,'idcastlng  in  which  programs 
of  high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse  sources. 
will  be  made  available  to  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcast  sta- 
tions, with  strict  adherence  to  objectivity 
and  balance  in  all  programs  or  series  of  pro- 
grams of  a  controversial   nature; 

•••(Bi  assist  in  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  Inter- 
connection to  be  used  for  the  distribution  of 
educational  television  or  radio  programs  so 
that  all  noncommercial  educational  televi- 
sion or  radio  broadcast  stations  that  wish 
to  may  broadcast  the  programs  at  times 
chosen  by  the  stations; 

'•  '(Ci  assist  in  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations  throughout  the  United 
States; 

"■(D)  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  func- 
tions and  engage  in  its  activities  in  ways 
that  will  most  effectively  assure  the  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  the  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  broadcast  systems 
and  local  stations  from  Interference  with  or 
control  of  program  content  or  other  ac- 
tivities. 

"■(2i  Included  In  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  authorized  for  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  are,  among  others  not  spe- 
cifically named — 

"'(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  individuals  and  with  private, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions; 

"  '(Bi  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
program  production  entitles.  Individuals, 
and  selected  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations  for  the  production  of,  and 
otherwise  to  procure,  educational  television 
or  radio  programs  for  national  or  regional 
distribution  to  nonc-ommerclal  educational 
broadcast  stations; 

■■'fC)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and 
new  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  aid  In  financing  local  educational 
television  or  radio  programing  costs  of  such 
stations,  particularly  innovative  approaches 
thereto,  and  other  costs  of  operation  of  such 
stations; 

"■(D)   to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 


and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related  ma- 
terials and  develop  public  awareness  of  and 
disseminate  information  about  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting by  various  means,  Including  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Journal; 

"■(E)  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  Institutions,  for  Interconnec- 
tion facilities  suitable  for  distribution  and 
transmission  of  educational  television  or  ra- 
dio programs  to  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations; 

"  "(P)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

■■'(G)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions In  order  to  enhance  such  service  on  a 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national  basis; 

"  ■(H)  conduct  (directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts)  research,  demonstrations,  or 
training  in  matters  related  to  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcasting. 

■■  '(3)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  In  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act,  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not 
own  or  operate  any  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast station,  system,  or  network,  community 
antenna  television  system,  or  interconnection 
or  program  production  facility. 

"  'Authorization  for  free  or  reduced  rate 
interconnection  service 
"  "(h)  Nothing  In  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  or  In  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
United  States  communications  common  car- 
riers from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate 
communications  interconnection  services  for 
noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  services,  subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

"  'Report  to  Congress 
"'(1)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  3l8t 
day  of  December  of  each  year.  The  report 
shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Corporation's  operations, 
activities,  financial  condition,  and  accom- 
plishments under  this  section  and  may  in- 
clude such  recommendations  as  the  Corpora- 
tion deems  appropriate. 

"  'Right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
"'{])  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  section  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

"  'Financing 

"'(k)(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  the 
sum  of  $9,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"■(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  grant  or  contract 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  provide  for 
payment  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  for  any  one  project 
or  to  any  one  station  of  more  than  $250,000. 

"  'Records  and  audit 
"  '(1)  (1)  (A)  The  accounts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certi.ied  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 


property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audits  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audits;  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded 
to  such  person  or  persons. 

"  '(B)  The  report  of  each  such  Independ- 
ent audit  shall  be  Included  in  the  annual  re- 
port required  by  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  audit  report  shall  set  forth  the 
scope  of  the  audit  and  Include  such  state- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the 
Corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  surplus 
or  deficit,  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  In 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the  Cor- 
poration's Income  and  expenses  during  the 
year,  and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and  .-\p- 
pllcation  of  funds,  together  with  the  inde- 
pendent auditor's  opinion  of  those  state- 
ments, 

"  '(2)  (A)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  applicable 
to  commercial  corporate  transactions  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  Any  such  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  accounts 
of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept.  The 
representatives  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
the  Corporation  pertaining  to  Its  financial 
transactions  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books,  ac- 
counts, records,  reports,  files,  papers  and 
property  of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  In 
possession  and  custody  of  the  Corporation. 

"  '(B)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. "The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tain such  comments  and  Information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary  to 
inform  Congress  of  the  financial  operations 
and  condition  of  the  Corporation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  re- 
port shall  also  show  specifically  any  program, 
expenditure,  or  other  financial  transaction  or 
undertaking  observed  In  the  course  of  the 
audit,  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made 
without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each  re- 
port shall  be  furnished  to  the  President,  to 
the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Corporation  at  the 
time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

"'(3)  (A)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  by 
grant  or  contract,  other  than  a  fixed  price 
contract  awarded  pursuant  to  competitive 
bidding  procedures,  under  this  section  sli.ill 
keep  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"■(B)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  accesa 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  bocks,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assistance 
received  under  this  section  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  ulso 
have  access  thereto  for  such  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year  for  wnlch  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  the  Corf>oratlon.' 
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"TITLE  III — STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INSTRUCnONAL  BROADCASTING 

"STUDY  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  and  in  consultation 
^i.'lth  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  a 
comprehensive  study  of  instructional  televi- 
sion and  radio  (Including  broadcast,  closed 
circuit,  community  antenna  television,  and 
instructional  television  fixed  services  and 
two-way  communication  of  data  links  and 
computers)  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  instructional  materials  such  as 
videotapes,  films,  discs,  computers,  and  other 
educational  materials  or  devices,  and  such 
other  aspects  thereof  as  may  be  of  assistance 
in  determining  whether  and  what  Federal  aid 
should  be  provided  for  Instructional  radio 
and  television  and  the  form  that  aid  should 
take,  and  which  may  aid  communities,  in- 
stitutions, or  agencies  In  determining 
whether  and  to  what  extent  such  activities 
should  be  used. 

"DUHATION  OF  STUDY 

"Sec.  302.  The  study  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June 
30.  1969. 

"APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  study  authorized  by  this 
title  such  sums,   not  exceeding  $500,000.  as 
may  be  necessary" 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O  Staggers, 
TOBBIBT  H.  Macdonaud, 
Horace  R.  Kornegay, 
William  L  Springer, 
Jamks  T,  Bbothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G.  Maonttson, 
John  Pastore, 
Mike  Monroney, 
Hugh  Scott, 
James  B  Pearson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hou.'«s  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  II6O1  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by  extending 
and  improving  the  provisions  thereof  re- 
lating to  grants  for  construction  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
authorizing  assistance  In  the  construction 
0;  noncommercial  educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  assist  In  establishing  Innova- 
tive educational  programs,  to  facilitate  edu- 
cational program  availability,  and  to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties; and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study 
of  Instructional  television  and  radio;  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserts  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes 
Irom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  Tlie  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  conference 
substitute  are  noted  In  the  following  out- 
line, except  for  Incidental  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  agreements  reached 
by  the  conferees  and  minor  and  clarifying 
changes. 

editorializinc 
The  House  amendment  contains  provisions 
which    would    prohibit   any   noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  station  from  engaging 


In  editorializing  or  supporting  or  opposing 
any  candidate  for  political  office.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contains  no  comparable  provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  provisions  when  It  was 
explained  that  the  prohibition  against  edi- 
torializing was  limited  to  providing  that  no 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tion may  broadcast  editorials  representing 
the  opinion  of  the  management  of  such  sta- 
tion. It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
provisions  are  not  Intended  to  preclude  bal- 
anced, fair,  and  objective  presentations  of 
controversial  Issues  by  noncommercial  edu- 
cational broadcast  stations. 

These  provisions  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  396(g)  (1 )  (A)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (which  would 
be  added  by  the  conference  substitute) 
which  require  that  programs  or  series  of  pro- 
grams of  a  controversial  nature  which  are 
made  available  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  must  adhere  strictly  to  objec- 
tivity and  balance. 

definition  of  "educational  television  or 
radio  programs" 
The  House  amendment  defines  ■■education- 
al television  or  radio  programs  "  to  mean 
"programs  which  are  primarily  designed  for 
educational  or  cultural  purpwDses  and  not 
primarily  for  amusement  or  entertainment 
purposes".  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions.  The  conference  substitute 
Includes  a  definition  of  the  term  which  is 
the  same  as  the  House  version  but  for  the 
deletion  of  the  words  "and  not  primarily  for 
amusement  or  entertainment  purposes". 

OBJECTIVITY    AND  BALANCE   OF  CORPORATION 
PROGRAMS 

Under  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  "facilitate  the  full 
development  of  educational  broadcasting  in 
which  programs  of  high  quality,  obtained 
from  diverse  sources,  will  be  made  available 
to  noncommercial  educational  television  and 
radio  broadcast  stations".  The  House  amend- 
ment provides,  in  addition,  that  in  the  case 
of  programs  of  a  controversial  nature  there 
must  be  strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and 
balance.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
with  a  modification  so  as  to  make  the  re- 
quirement more  flexible.  As  so  modified,  each 
program  In  a  series  need  not  meet  the  test  of 
objectivity  and  balance,  but  the  series,  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  must. 

ARRANGEMENT  BY  CORPORATION  FOR 
INTERCONNECTIONS 

Under  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration Is  authorized  to  "arrange,  by  grant  or 
contract  ...  for  interconnection  faculties 
suitable  for  distribution  and  transmission  of 
educational  television  or  radio  programs  to 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions". Under  the  House  amendment,  how- 
ever, the  Corporation  could  only  make  such 
arrangements  with  those  appropriate  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions  which 
were  nonprofit.  This  would  have  required  the 
Corporation  to  make  arrangements  for  inter- 
connection facilities  through  nonprofit  inter- 
mediaries and  would,  consequently,  have  de- 
layed and  complicated  the  Corporation's  op- 
erations. This  requirement  has  been  omitted 
In  the  conference  substitute. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  feel 
that  the  Corporation  needs  this  flexibility. 
not  to  establish  a  fixed-schedule  network 
operation,  but  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
special  or  unusual  opportunities  that  war- 
rant the  Corporation  directly  contracting  lor 
Interconnection  facilities.  Even  under  these 
circumstances,  however.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  decision  to  broadcast  any  pro- 
gram for  which  interconnection  Is  provided 
by  the  Corporation  remains  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  local  station.  In  addi- 


tion. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
change  does  not  mean  that  others — such  as  a 
group  of  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
cast stations  or  a  noncommercial  educational 
radio  or  television  network — could  not  also 
arrange  for  interconnection  and  receive 
financial  assistance  for  it  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  or  contract  from  the  Corporation.  The 
conference  substitute  would  permit  this  to 
be  done. 

Further,  the  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  limitation  contained  in  proposed 
section  396(k)(2)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  should  not  and  Is  not  intended  to 
apply  with  resf>ect  to  interconnection  costs. 

SYSTEMS   OF   tNTERCONNECTION 

The  House  amendment  provides  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  with  authority  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  development 
of  a  system  of  interconnection  to  be  used 
for  the  distribution  of  educational  telertslon 
or  radio  programs.  The  Senate  version  auth- 
orized the  Corporation  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  one  or  more 
systerns  of  interconnection  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  conference  substitute  is  the  same 
In  this  respect  as  the  Senate  version. 

DEFINITION    OF    "INTERCONNECTION" 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Hotise  amend- 
ment contain  definitions  of  the  term  "inter- 
connection". The  only  difference  in  the  two 
versions  Is  that  In  the  House  amendment 
"airborne  systems"  were  specifically  Included 
in  the  definition.  The  words  "airborne  sys- 
tems" have  been  deleted  from  the  definition 
In  the  conference  substitute  as  unnecessary 
since  ■■interconnection"  Is  defined  to  include 
■■other  apparatus  or  equipment  for  the 
transmission  and  distribution  of  television 
or  T&dio  programs  to  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  stations'^. 

ADDITIONAL    LIMITATION    ON    THE    CORPORATION 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment prohibit  the  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration from  owning  or  operating  any  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  station,  system,  or 
network,  or  interconnection  or  program  pro- 
duction facility.  In  addition,  the  Senate  bill 
prohibits  the  Corporation  from  owning  or 
operating  any  community  antenna  television 
system.  The  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  In  this  respect  as  the  Senate  bill 

RECORDS    AND    AUDIT 

The  House  amendment  contains  provisions 
requiring  an  annual  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  by 
Independent  certified  or  licensed  public  ac- 
countants: and,  for  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance 
any  portion  of  the  Corporation's  operations 
provides  that  "the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  an  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office".  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contains  no  provisions  with  respect 
to  records  and  audit. 

The  conference  substitute  !s  the  same  as 
the  House  version  with  two  minor  changes 
in  order  to  make  It  clear  that  for  any  fiscal 
year  during  which  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
able to  finance  any  portion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's operations  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  authorized,  but  not  required,  to  audit 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Corporation. 
Thus,  the  following  language  f:-om  the  House 
report  on  H.R,  6736  tthe  House  companion 
bill  to  S.  1160)  is  an  apt  description  of  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  substitute  relat- 
ing to  records  and  audit: 

■■Provision  for  a  GAO  audit  was  not 
originally  included  In  HS..  6736  because  it 
was  felt  that  such  audits  carry  with  them 
the  power  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  books  being  examined 
and  that  this  authority  would  be  contrary 
to  the  desired  Insulation  of  the  Corporation 
from  Government  control.  The  Committee  Is 
also  sensitive  to  the  Importance  of  having 
the  Corporation  free  from  Government  con- 
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trol.  However,  the  bill  does  not  provide  au- 
thority for  the  settlement  of  accounts.  The 
provision  Is  similar  to  that  included  In  the 
Ooveminent  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U5.C.  841)  with  the  exception  that  the 
audits  are  not  required  to  be  i)erformed  an- 
nually. It  Is  expected  that  the  GAO  audits 
will  be  performed  at  such  times  as  believed 
necessary  by  the  Comptroller  General  or  Con- 
gress in  order  to  supplement  the  audits  of 
the  independent  public  accountants. 

"The  audits  are  to  be  performed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions and,  in  the  case  of  GAO  audits,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States." 

STUTJT    or    BDUCATIONAI.    AND    INSTBUCTIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  a  study 
of  Instructional  television,  including  Its  rela- 
tionship to  educational  television  broadcast- 
ing and  such  other  asi>ects  thereof  as  may 
assist  In  determining  whether  Federal  aid 
should  be  provided  therefor  and  the  form 
that  such  aid  should  take.  Under  the  House 
version  the  study  would  be  submitted  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  January  1,  1969. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  instructional  television  and  ra- 
dio and  their  relationship  to  each  other  and 
to  instructional  materials,  and  to  such  other 
aspects  thereof  as  may  be  of  assistance  In 
determining  what  Federal  aid  should  be  pro- 
vided for  Instructional  radio  and  television 
and  the  form  that  aid  should  take.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  the  study  would  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  June  30,  1969. 

Both  versions  authorize  not  to  exceed  $500.- 
000  for  the  study. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that 
the  study  must  also  be  addressed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Federal  aid  should  be  pro- 
vided for  instructional  radio  and  television. 
Bablxt  O.  Staggkbs, 

TORBEBT     H.     MACDONALO, 
HORACX  R.  KOUTEGAT, 
WlIXIAM  L.  Sprincek, 
James  T.  Bbothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
would  like  to  commend  smd  to  thank  the 
Members  who  served  on  the  conference 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill], 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer],  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Macdonald],  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kor- 
necay],  for  their  diligence  and  their 
cooperation  in  getting  this  conference 
report  out  and  in  working  with  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
House  conferees  did  a  very  good  and  a 
very  fine  Job.  because  of  the  15  points 
that  were  in  difference — the  15  points 
that  the  House  was  in  difference  with 
the  other  body — all  but  four  of  these 
were  resolved  in  favor  of  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  those 
four  upon  which  we  did  not  get  full  and 
complete  support  of  the  position  of  the 
House,  we  only  receded  in  part  from  our 
stand  in  the  House. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  we  came  out 
with  a  bill  almost  Identical  with  the  one 
that  passed  the  House  some  time  ago. 


I  should  like,  briefiy,  to  go  over  some 
of  the  points  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  what  did  take 
place.  However.  I  would  like  first  to  re- 
iterate what  I  said  on  the  floor  when  this 
legislation  was  up  for  debate,  and  that  is 
this:  I  feel  that  perhaps  this  could  be  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  to  come  out  of 
the  90th  Congress.  It  was  stated  in  a 
letter  from  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges that  his  legislation  had  been  com- 
pared in  importance  to  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  with  reference  to  its  importance 
to  education  in  the  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve, and  am  of  the  firm  opinion,  that 
this  legislation  Is  that  important  or,  per- 
haps, more  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  now  outline  the 
more  important  points  that  were  in  dis- 
agreement and  on  which  we  receded. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
explain  the  others. 

The  version  of  the  other  body  contains 
no  definition  with  reference  to  the  term 
"educational  television  or  radio  pro- 
grams." The  version  of  the  House  con- 
tained the  following  definition,  "pro- 
grams which  are  primarily  designed  for 
educational  or  cultural  purposes  and  not 
primarily  for  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment purposes." 

The  other  body  was  adamant  on  strik- 
ing out  our  definition.  However,  we  were 
able  to  retain  the  main  part  which  we 
feel  is  the  positive  side  of  it  and  not  the 
negative  side  of  the  question  by  retain- 
ing the  language,  "which  are  primarily 
designed  for  educational  or  cultural 
purposes."  We  acceded  to  the  deletion 
of  the  words  "and  not  primarily  for 
amusement  or  entertainment  purposes." 

By  so  doing,  the  basic  House  definition 
was  retained  and,  at  the  same  time, 
dispel  any  feeling  that  educational  pro- 
grams may  not  be  entertaining  or  enter- 
tainment programs,  educational. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  changes  that 
was  made  in  the  House  version. 

The  next  was  a  clarification  of  our  re- 
quirement that  there  be  strict  adherence 
to  objectivity  and  balance  in  the  presen- 
tation of  controversial  programs.  The 
conferees  agreed  unanimously  that  this 
section  requiring  strict  adherence  to  ob- 
jectivity and  balance  on  all  programs  of 
a  controversial  nature  should  be  clarified 
so  that  such  adherence  should  be  with 
respect  to  a  series  of  programs.  In  other 
words,  we  wanted  to  make  clear  that  if 
a  program  comes  up  at  one  time  and  one 
side  is  presented  that  we  could  not  Indict 
it  because  of  that  one  program  where 
there  were  to  be  two  programs,  or  a  series 
of  programs.  Balance  and  objectivity 
might  not  be  achieved  in  any  one  pro- 
gram of  a  series,  but  the  overall  series 
wherein  opposing  viewpoints  were  pre- 
sented would  and  should  be  a  balanced 
and  objective  presentation. 

To  distribute  programs  produced  for 
educational  broadcasting,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion provided  for  the  establishment  and 
development  of  one  or  more  systems  of 
interconnections.  The  House  version 
only  provided  for  a  system  of  intercon- 
nection. Because  of  concern  that  the 
House  version  might  preclude  the  estab- 


lishment  and  development  of  statewide 
and  regional  systems  of  Interconnection, 
this  ambiguity  was  eliminated,  by  the 
House  accepting  the  Senate  version  of 
this  provision. 

Another  Important  provision  consid- 
ered by  the  conferees  concerned  the  abil- 
ity of  the  corporation  to  deal  directly 
with  communications  common  carriers, 
such  as  A.T.  &  T.,  in  order  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  interconnection  facilities. 
Under  the  House  version  the  corporation 
was  not  authorized  to  deal  directly  with 
such  carriers  but,  instead,  could  onl>' 
make  Interconnection  arrangements 
through  "nonprofit"  intermediaries,  who 
in  turn  would  deal  with  the  carriers.  To 
provide  the  corporation  with  more  in- 
terconnection flexibility,  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  version  of  this  pro- 
vision, which  did  not  contain  the  word 
"nonprofit,"  thereby  authorizing  the 
corporation  to  deal  directly  with  com- 
munications common  carriers. 

The  last  question  of  any  contention 
involved  changing  the  Senate  word 
"what"  to  "whether."  In  title  III  the 
Senate  had  authorized  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio  to  help  determine  "what"  Federal' 
aid  should  be  provided,  and  the  form 
such  aid  should  take. 

The  House  version  provided  that  such 
a  study  should  be  addressed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "whether"  Federal  aid  should  be 
provided.  This  provision  is  now  provided 
for  in  the  conference  substitute,  which  i.s 
otherwise  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 
In  this  connection  "radio"  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  study  authorized  by  title 

in. 

Now.  these  are  the  only  major  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  bill  which  passed 
this  House  on  September  21.  The  con- 
ferees, and  I  as  one  of  the  conferees,  feel 
we  did  a  very  good  job  on  behalf  of  the 
House  in  bringing  back  almost  the  identi- 
cal bill  that  it  passed.  We  had  15  points  in 
contention,  and  the  House  did  not  recede 
completely  on  any  of  them.  The  four 
points  that  we  partially  receded  I  believe 
helped  to  make  it  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  whatever 
time  he  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert » .  The  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  chairman  has  done  a  good  job  in  ex- 
plaining most  of  the  provisions.  There 
were  two  Important  parts  of  the  bill 
when  It  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  the  House  Insisted  on  being  in  the 
original  bill,  and  on  which  we  main- 
tained our  position  in  the  conference. 
One  In  which  we  said  that  the  manage- 
ment of  any  one  station  or  anyone  speak- 
ing for  them  could  not  editorialize,  and 
second,  the  station  could  not  support  or 
oppose  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

In  the  Senate  version  there  was  no 
such  provision  of  any  kind.  The  Senate 
receded  with  a  slight  change  In  the 
language,  but  no  difference  In  the  real 
meaning  of  the  provision  In  the  bill  so 
that  the  provision  against  edltorlallzlnc 
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or  supporting  or  opposing  any  candidate 
is  retained. 

The  second  change  was  the  question 
on  how  this  corporation  board  of  direc- 
tors was  to  be  appointed.  The  House  in- 
sisted— and  this  was  a  drastic  change 
from  the  Senate  version.  The  House  ver- 
sion provided  that  no  more  than  eight 
out  of  the  15-member  board  could  be 
from  one  political  party.  We  felt  from 
the  experience  we  had  had  with  the  vari- 
ous agencies  In  this  town  that  It  had 
worked  well  where  an  agency  was  made 
up  of  four  of  one  party,  and  three  of 
another,  or  five  of  one  party  and  four 
of  another,  or  six  of  one  party  and  five 
of  another.  We  felt  this  worked  extremely 
well  in  that  the  minority  kept  constant 
check  on  the  majority  to  insure  that 
there  was  no  corruption,  or  inefficiency. 

So  we  did  provide,  and  were  able  to  re- 
tain, in  the  final  conference  report,  that 
no  more  than  eight  of  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  of  one  party. 

I  think  the  third  one  that  you  wUl 
probably  want  to  know  about  is  that  In 
programs  of  a  controversial  nature  there 
is  a  specific  provision  and  many  of  you 
here  In  this  body  have  talked  with  me 
about  this  provision.  We  tried  to  make  It 
extremely  clear,  and  I  quote  from  the 
report : 

In  addition  to  that,  that  In  the  case  of 
programs  of  a  controversial  nature,  there 
must  be  strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and 

balance. 

We  did  have  a  difference  with  the  Sen- 
ate over  Interconnections.  That  is  if 
these  stations  chose  to  hook  up  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year,  maybe  a  half 
dozen  times  I  would  guess,  to  present 
programs,  how  are  you  going  to  do  this? 

The  Senate  had  a  provision  that  did 
not  make  any  difference  between  profit 
and  nonprofit.  In  the  House  version  we 
had  nonprofit  alone.  We  did  chanpe  this 
to  allow  interconnection  to  be  made  in 
the  discretion  of  the  board  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  could  be  done  through  private 
enterprises  or  through  nonprofit  enter- 
prise, feeling  that  If  It  were  necessary 
they  could  go  to  nonprofit,  but  probably 
they  would  want  to  use  the  profit  sj-stem 
as  probably  the  most  economical  system 
that  could  be  used  for  Interconnection. 

But  we  felt  that  it  was  best  to  leave  to 
the  board  Itself  to  determine  which 
method  they  wanted  to  use. 

The  fourth  provision  that  I  think  you 
will  want  to  know  about  was  that  the 
House  amendment  provides  the  public 
corporation  with  authority  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  and  development  of  a 
sy.stem  to  be  used  for  distribution  of  edu- 
cational television  or  radio  programs. 

The  Senate  version  authorized  the 
corporation  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  one  or  more 
sy.stems  of  interconnection. 

On  this  question  we  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate version  and  I  believe  there  Is  good 
reason  for  that. 

We  did  provide  for  a  system  of  records 
and  audits  which  were  not  provided  for 
adequately,  we  felt,  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. I  think  finally  we  agreed  on  one  Im- 
portant thing  and  that  was  to  provide  a 
study  of  instructional  television  includ- 


ing the  relationship  to  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  such  other  as- 
pects thereof  as  may  assist  in  determin- 
ing how  federal  aid  should  be  provided 
therefor.  We  provided  $500,000  for  this 
study. 

We  believe  this  will  assist  greatly  in 
the  portion  of  the  spectrum  having  to  do 
with  educational  and  instructional 
television. 

Those  are  in  essence  the  changes  that 
I  think  are  of  any  substance.  We  agreed 
unanimously  on  those. 

I  would  say  on  the  number  of  changes 
that  the  House  won  approximately  70 
percent  and  the  Senate  on  30  percent  of 
the  changes  in  the  conference  that  re- 
sulted in  the  final  version. 

I  recommend  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Kornegay]  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  chairman  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  committee,  and  those  who  have 
sen'ed  on  this  conference  committee,  for 
what  I  see  as  a  very  fine  job  in  bringing 
to  the  House  a  bill  which  was  good  when 
It  left.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  even  better 
now. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  we  con- 
ceded slightly  on  only  four  of  the  15 
points  which  were  in  contention.  This 
was  a  most  amicable  and  productive 
conference. 

I  certainly  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  will  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
come  from  our  committee  in  a  good 
while. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider this  to  have  been  a  most  produc- 
tive conference.  Although  on  some 
points  the  House  conferees  did  recede, 
by  and  large  we  maintained  the  position 
of  the  House  even  on  those  points  be- 
cause we  held  up  the  intention  of  the 
House  on  what  we  had  really  wanted  to 
do. 

There  was  one  point  that  I  wanted  to 
discuss  briefly.  We  deleted  one  word, 
the  word  "nonproflt."  Under  the  Senate 
bill  the  corporation  would  have  been  au- 
thorized to  arrange  by  contract  or  by 
grant  interconnecting  facilities.  They 
could  then  distribute  programs  to  the 
various  stations.  Under  the  House  blU  the 
corporation  would  have  been  authorized 
to  have  made  these  contracts  or  grants 
only  to  nonprofit  agencies. 

The  conferees  felt  there  would  be  un- 
usual occurrences  or  special  occasions  on 
which  a  program  of  nationwide  inter- 
est should  be  distributed  to  those  stations 
that  wanted  to  carry  such  a  program, 
and  prohibiting  the  corporation  from 
making  these  interconnection  facilities 
themselves,   and  directly  providing  for 


those  interconnection  facilities  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 
So  the  word  "nonprofit"  was  deleted. 
This  action  does  not  mean  that  the  cor- 
poration is  going  to  enter  Into  any  full- 
time  networking  arrangements.  They 
will  still  be  prohibited  by  the  language  in 
the  bill  from  doing  this.  They  will  still  not 
be  able  to  do  any  broadcasting  as  such. 
They  wlU  only  be  taking  advantage  of 
this  interconnection  authority  on  special 
occasions  whenever  this  may  arise. 

Also  it  is  not  only  the  intention  of  the 
managers,  as  is  clear  in  the  reports  of 
both  the  House  and  the  other  body,  but 
also  as  It  Is  stated  In  the  bill  Itself,  where 
any  interconnection  is  made,  it  wUI  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  local  sta- 
tions to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  receive  or  to  carry  a  given  pro- 
gram. That  is  one  point  I  wished  to  em- 
phasize. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTE]  who  has  been  a 
ver>'  strong  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  who  has  spoken  not  only  to  me 
but  to  other  members  of  the  committee 
on  several  occasions  expressing  his 
strong  support  of  this  public  broadcast- 
ing section. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  compliment  Congressman 
Staggers,  the  ranking  minority  memlser. 
Mr.  Springer,  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Broyhill.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  fine 
job  they  did  in  bringing  this  biU  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  was  unfortimate 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on 
September  21  when  the  bill  originally 
came  up,  because  I  have  had  a  long  in- 
terest in  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967.  I  think  the  committee  did  a  re- 
markable job  in  conference  and  with  the 
overall  bill.  I  strongly  support  the  meas- 
ure and  hope  it  wUl  pass  todav. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:   "An  act  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of   1934  by 
extending     and     Improving     the     provisions 
thereof  relating  to  grants  for  construction  of 
educational    television    broadcasting    facili- 
ties,  by  authorizing  assistance  In   the   con- 
struction of  noncommercial  educational  ra- 
dio broadcasting  facilities,  by  establishing  a 
nonprofit  corporation  tci  assist  In  establish- 
ing Innovative  educational  programs,  to  fa- 
cilitate educational  program  availability,  and 
to  aid   the  operation  of  educational   broad- 
casting facilities;    and  to  authorize  a   com- 
prehensive study  of  instructional  television; 
and  for  other  purposes." 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY      MB.     STAGGERS     OF     WEST 
VIRCINIA 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Staggers  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Its  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
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which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  motion  to  recede  from 
the  title  amendment  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAFETY  OP  CAPITOL  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  944  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H,   Res.   944 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJnion  for  the  consideration  of  the  hlll  (H.R^ 
13178)  to  provide  more  effectively  for  the 
regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  safety  and  order  within,  the  United 
States  Capitol  Buildings  and  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R  13178.  It  shall  be  In  order 
In  the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bin  (S  2310)  and  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate 
bill  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  13178  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority  to 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson  1.  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  Is  an  open  rule, 
which  provides  for  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate and.  of  course,  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  This  bill,  sim- 
ply and  briefly,  is  a  bill  that  would  aug- 
ment the  present  laws  dealing  with  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  its 
groimds,  and  its  buildings.  To  be  per- 
fectly frank  about  this  bill,  it  is  brought 
about  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
another  one  of  the  numerous  marches 
upon  Washington  anticipated  here 
within  the  next  few  days. 

This  bill,  as  I  said,  would  supplement 
existing  legislation  which  goes  back  100 


years  or  more,  imder  which  the  grounds 
of  the  Capitol  were  protected,  but  not 
the  buildings  of  the  Capitol. 

Under  the  old  law  the  grounds  but  not 
the  buildings  were  protected,  and  the  vi- 
olations are  misdemeanors  with  nominal 
fines  provided. 

This  bill  would  cover  the  buildings 
themselves  and  would  take  care  of  such 
instances  as  we  have  had  in  the  recent 
past. 

Some  Members  will  recall  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  group  of  mis- 
guided Puerto  Ricans  who  entered  this 
Capitol  Building  itself  and  up  there  in 
the  comer  of  the  gallery  they  arose  and 
began  a  holocaust  of  shooting  and  a 
general  disturbance  here  in  the  Capitol 
itself.  A  number  of  the  Members  were 
shot. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  another  group 
forced  themselves  into  the  Capitol.  They 
forced  the  guards  up  against  the  walls, 
entered  the  gallery  itself,  and  created  a 
great  disturbance  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Nation's  business. 

Not  too  long  ago  there  was  another 
group — which,  incidentally,  I  believe  was 
from  my  State;  something  rather  unus- 
ual— who  came  into  this  Capitol  and  sat 
down  outside  of  a  committee  room  and 
refused  to  budge.  This  was  the  mis- 
named Freedom  Democratic  Party  of 
Mississippi,  an  extreme  leftist  group. 

So  this  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
tect the  Capitol,  its  grounds  and  Its  build- 
ings, and  its  Members,  from  these 
misguided  people  who  are  bent  on  ob- 
structing if  not.  in  fact,  destroying  this, 
the  world's  most  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  am  amazed 
to  see  what  is  going  on,  to  pick  up  the 
papers  each  day.  and  to  look  at  television, 
and  see  what  is  going  on  lii  this  country 
in  the  subversive  attacks  upon  this  great 
haven  of  liberty,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  institutions. 

Now  we  are  told  that  there  will  be 
possibly  250.000—1  doubt  if  there  will  be 
anywhere  near  that  number — who  are 
going  to  march  upon  the  Pentagon  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day.  They  are  going 
to  march  upon  this  Capitol.  They  are 
going  to  protest,  and  they  are  going  to 
protest  violently  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  popular  war.  or 
even  whether  we  should  be  there.  The 
question  is  whether  the  institutions  of 
this  Government  are  to  be  attacked  in 
any  such  manner. 

We  see  these  riots  going  on  all  over  the 
country.  People  attack  this  institution 
which  guarantees  to  them  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness — and.  Incident- 
ally, now  under  the  new  concept,  pros- 
perity, because  anyone  who  does  not 
have  better  than  $3,000  income  is  entitled 
to  Government  aid. 

Yet  they  are  never  satisfied. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  this  Is  because 
we  are  too  busy  trying  to  appease  these 
small  minority  groups.  When  I  say  "mi- 
nority groups."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  reference  to  the  color  of  anybody's 
skin,  either.  I  am  talking  about  these 
groups  who  are  continuously  attacking 
our  Government  and  its  institutions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate:  Here  are  a 
couple  of,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call 
them  circulars,  brochures,  or  just  leaf- 
lets, of  propaganda.  Some  of  this  left- 
win,?  group  saw  fit  to  organize  down  in 
my  State  some  few  years  ago  a  group 
known  as  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party, 
whatever  that  is.  They  undertook  to  take 
over  the  government  and  they  are  still 
trying  to  take  over  the  government  of 
my  State,  I  think  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  that  situation  is  bound  to  be 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  they  are  but 
a  part  of  a  nationwide  conspiracy  to 
bring  about  demoralization  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  our  Government, 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to 
read  all  of  this,  but  I  just  want  to  ex- 
hibit it  to  you  here,  to  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  interested.  Here  i.s  one.  On  the 
front  page  I  draw  your  attention  to  this 
drawing  with  the  instruction  how  to 
make  a  Molotov  cocktail.  I  could  do  so. 
but  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  all  of  the 
details  here  as  to  what  they  propose  to 
do. 

Now  I  have  to  use  the  pigmentation 
of  the  skin,  although  I  prefer  not  to,  al- 
though this  movement  is  not  confined  to 
Negroes.  We  have  some  ultra-left-wing 
white  people  who  are  also  parties  to  It 
They  are  advocating  the  accumulation 
of  guns.  They  are  advocating  that  for 
every  Negro  who  happens  to  be  killed 
that  at  least  10  white  people  be  killed  in 
retaliation.  They  are  advocating  that  the 
election  machinery  and  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State  be  taken  over  by 
this  small,  militant,  misguided  group. 
Incidentally,  these  are  the  same  people 
I  referred  to  a  moment  ago  that  came 
into  this  Capitol  and  sat  down  outside  of 
a  committee  room  in  the  hallway  and 
refused  to  move.  They  stayed  there,  as  I 
recall  it.  overnight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  I  am  concerned  not 
about  the  State  of  Mississippi  alone,  but 
I  am  concerned  about  all  of  the  50  States 
of  this  Union,  I  am  concerned  about  hew 
far  we  are  going  to  permit  this  type  of 
thing  to  go  on. 

How  much  appeasement  is  it  going  to 
take?  How  many  billions  of  dollars  must 
be  fed  out  to  them  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  cessation  of  their  activities,  if  in  fact, 
such  can  ever  be  done? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  back  to  the  legis- 
lation. This  is  merely  a  bill  that  would 
increase  the  penalties,  increase  the  juris- 
diction of  the  authorities  to  prevent  such 
things  as  I  have  just  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  such  as  the  shooting  up  of 
this  Chamber  by  the  Puerto  Ricans  and 
these  other  invasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  old  law,  what 
is  the  penalty  now?  A  $10  fine.  When 
these  people  moved  into  the  gallery  here 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  they  were  required 
to  post  a  $10  bond.  Then,  of  course,  they 
never  paid  that.  One  of  the  great,  good 
brothers,  someone,  whoever  he  is  who 
finances  these  things,  paid  the  bond  or 
covered  the  forfeiture  of  such  bond, 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr,  O'NEAL  of  Georgia,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
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appreciate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time  because  I  have  a  question  to 
propound  to  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  understands 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  I  feel  I  understand 
Lliem? 

I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  about  the 
language  which  appears  on  page  4  of  the 
bll  itself,  that  language  which  appears 
in  lines  15  and  16,  wherein  the  proposed 
legislation,  if  adopted,  would  make  it  a 
'.:  ation  to  parade,  demonstrate,  or 
; ;  ket  within  any  of  the  Capitol  build- 
in  ;<,'-■. 

Mr,  COLMER,  I  am  sorry  but  I  did  not 
get  the  gentleman's  citation. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  This  language 
appears  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  in  lines  15 
and  16. 

Mr.  COLMER   Yes. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia,  My  question 
is  this:  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  would 
it  be  a  violation  of  the  law  to  picket  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds? 

Mr,  COLMER,  To  picket? 

Mr,  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  To  picket  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  There  is  stated  lan- 
uuaee  which  appears  on  page  4  at  line  16 
of  the  bill  as  follows:  "to  parade,  demon- 
strate, or  picket  within  any  of  the  Capi- 
tnl  buildings." 

Mr,  COLMER,  Yes,  Perhaps,  I  should 
yield  to  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
bill  since  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  made  a  far  more  thorough  study  of 
the  facts  involved  and  the  language  con- 
tained herein. 

Mr,  FALLON,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  interrogation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  as  propounded  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi-ssissippi,  "to  parade, 
demonstrate,  or  picket  within  any  of  the 
Capitol  buildings"  is  new  lang^uage.  How- 
I  vcr.  to  parade  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
ij  now  against  the  law. 

We  are  merely  adding  this  to  the  law. 
If  this  language  is  adopted  it  would 
prevent  parades,  demonstrations,  or 
picketing  within  any  of  the  Capitol 
buildings, 

Mr,  CRAMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-ei;tleman  yield? 

Mr,  COLMER.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  page  10  of  the  re- 
IX)!t.  section  7  thereof,  there  is  set  out  the 
following  language: 

If  ,■;  forbidden  to  parade,  stand,  or  move 
m  processions  or  assemblages  In  said  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds. 

And  so  forth. 

That  is  now  the  law.  This  makes  the 
penalty  apply  to  similar  actions  within 
the  buildings  themselves. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia,  Mr,  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  will 
yield  further,  it  probably  would  not  hurt 
to  add  to  the  clarity  of  the  section  and 
the  language  which  appears  at  page  4. 
line  16  of  the  bill,  to  sav  "or  Capitol 
Grounds"? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  I  understand  the  an- 
swer of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  the  response  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  Cramer]  correctly,  that 
would  be  surplusage. 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  will  yield. 
I  notice  that  the  language  in  the  exist- 
ing law  in  section  7,  as  it  appears  on  page 
10  of  the  report,  does  not  use  the  word 
"picket."  but  the  new  language  in  the 
bill  does  use  the  word  "picket."  but  it 
simply  refers  to  the  buildings. 

I  just  wondered  if  it  would  do  violence 
to  the  bill — however.  I  now  see  they  also 
use  in  the  new  language  in  the  bill  itself 
the  word  "dtmonstrate"  for  the  first 
time.  The  word  "parade"  Is  in  the  exist- 
ing law. 

The  words  are  "to  parade,  stand,  or 
move  in  processions  or  assemblages." 
That  is  in  the  existing  law.  but  the  new 
law  as  proposed  would  add  the  words 
"demonstrate  and  picket."  but  would 
leave  out  the  word  "grounds,"  and  I  just 
wondered  if  anybody  would  have  an  ob- 
jection to  adding  the  word  "grounds"  to 
the  new  language. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Marj-land  for  a  fur- 
ther answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  present  law  it  is  forbidden  to 
parade,  stand,  move  in  processions  or 
assemblages,  or  to  display  flags,  banners, 
or  devices  designed  or  adapted  to  bring 
into  public  notice  any  party,  organiza- 
tion, or  movement.  So  I  do  not  see  how- 
one  could  picket  with  the  language  in 
the  law  the  way  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
or  demonstrate. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  but  it  was  just 
a  little  unusual  to  me  that  they  would 
use  these  words  for  the  first  time,  and  still 
leave  out  another  very  specific  and  sig- 
nificant word  with  reference  to  the 
groimds. 

Mr.  COLMER.  May  I  suggest,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  that  this  is 
an  open  rule,  and  when  the  bill  is  read 
under  the  5-minute  rule  he  may  seek 
to  further  clarify  it. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  disturbed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  gentleman's  reference 
to  and  broad-scale  attack  on  the  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  in  Mississippi.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  party  was  clearly  formed 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  white  power 
structure  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  to 
permit  Negro  citizens  to  vote  and  partici- 
pate in  the  democratic  process:  and  I 
take  exception  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  is  bent 
upon  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  that  is  not  a  warranted 
conclusion  to  be  made  on  the  fioor  of 
this  House. 

I  might  point  out  that.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  the  Federal  jury  in  the  Chaney, 
Goodman,  and  Schwerner  case  has  not 


come  in.  but  it  has  taken  over  3  years  to 
bring  to  trial  the  accused  murderers  of 
three  courageous  yoimg  people  who  were 
brutally  murdered  on  June  21.  1964,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  that  State 
judicial  system  failed  to  indict  anyone 
for  murder 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  a 
question,  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  take 
all  of  my  time  because  I  may  want  to 
make  some  comments  on  his  comments. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding,  but  I  do  believe  that  I  should 
state  my  views  for  the  Record  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
ply to  my  question?  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  whether  the  gentle- 
man takes  this  kind  of  a  position — and 
we  do  not  take  this  kind  of  a  position 
in  Mississippi — if  the  gentleman  believes 
in  and  subscribes  to  any  group  of  people, 
the  Freedom  Democratic  Party  in  Missis- 
sippi, or  any  other  group  in  New  York, 
or  whatever  designation  he  wants  to  give 
to  them,  putting  out  literature  showing 
people  how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails  to 
kill  people  witli? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
believe  in  that? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Surely  the  gentleman 
would  not  suggest  that  any  Member  of 
this  House  would  condone  violence  or 
would  condone  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  person  to  attempt  to  manufac- 
ture any  weapons  of  violence. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Then  I  take  it  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  approve  of  that? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
paper,  which  the  gentleman  holds,  says, 
but  I  stand  on  my  statement.  That  is 
not  the  issue. 

The  issue  that  I  wanted  to  respond  to 
is  the  gentleman's  blanket  indictment  of 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr,  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  indicted  them  for  putting  this 
literature  out.  Tlie  gentleman  says  he 
does  not  condone  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  do  not  concede  that  this 
organization  put  out  the  particular  paper 
that  the  gentleman  is  holding  in  his 
hand. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  just  say  this 
finally  to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
has  been  around  this  House  now  for 
about  4  or  5  years.  It  so  happens,  and  I 
guess  due  to  the  fact  that  God  and  life 
have  been  good  to  me,  that  I  have  been 
around  this  House  for  35  years.  The 
House  has  witnessed  the  conduct  of  both 
of  us,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  House 
to  judge  between  our  respective  conduct 
and  philosophy,  and  I  do  not  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  already  indicated  in  his  re- 
marks, in  effect,  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  a  bill  dealing  with  the  safety  of  the 
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Capitol  Building  and  the  grounds  that 
surround  It — and  Incidentally,  of  course, 
the  safety  of  the  Members  who  work  in 
those  buildings — is  a  rather  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  fact  that  even  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol  we  seem  to  dwell  in  the 
very  shadow  of  violence. 

There  were  some  1 -minute  speeches 
that  I  listened  to  a  few  minutes  ago  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  we  may  see  a 
further  manifestation  of  that  directed 
not  so  much  against  the  Congress  ap- 
parently as  against  the  bepartment  of 
Defense  and  the  Pentagon.  But  we  may 
nevertheless  see  a  further  manifestation 
of  that  predisposition  toward  violence 
take  place  here  In  our  Capitol  on  Satur- 
day. 

There  was  a  day  when  men  and  women 
came  to  the  Capitol  to  stand  and  to  gaze 
in  reverence  and  awe  at  the  beauty  of 
this  building  and  at  the  Capitol  dome: 
or  to  visit  quietly  with  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  ofBce  buildings  and  here  on 
these  grounds. 

But  if  you  have  read  the  report,  you 
will  realize  that  one  or  two  of  the  court 
of  appeals  cases  that  have  led  to  this 
legislation  Involve  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  today  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  right  to  peaceably  assemble  and 
petition. 

One  of  these  cases  involved  some  stu- 
dents who  came  to  this  very  building  not 
many  feet  from  where  I  stand  today  and 
castigated  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  he  courteously  received 
them  and  listened  to  their  petition,  but 
they  proceeded  to  make  some  impossible 
and  preposterous  demands  which  he  had 
to  reject  and  as  a  result  they  laid  down 
upon  the  floor  and  began  to  kick  and 
scream  and  carry  on  In  a  boisterous,  dis- 
orderly, and  disgraceful  fashion. 

It  Is  t)ecause  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  felt  that  the  general  statutes  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  1946 
act  which  deal  with  the  Capitol  Grounds 
are  not  sufBcient  to  deal  with  Incidents 
of  this  kind  that  they  have  brought  this 
bill  before  the  House  today. 

I  think  they  should  be  commended, 
frankly,  for  undertaking  this  task  be- 
cause, of  course,  as  they  Inform  you  in 
the  report,  the  court  of  appeals  itself,  in 
one  of  those  two  cases,  suggested  to  the 
Congress  that  a  thoroughgoing  review 
of  these  statutes  Is  necessary  because  of 
the  confusion  that  exists  today  In  the 
law  with  reference  to  their  enforcement. 
The  very  fact  that  you  can  have  the 
anomalous  situation  where  for  the  crime 
of  disorderly  conduct,  one  can  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  $250  or  a  jail  sentence 
of  up  to  90  days,  if  It  occurred  anywhere 
else  in  the  District  or  any  other  public 
building,  but  that  one  can  commit  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  Capitol  Itself  and 
be  fined  no  more  than  $50  indicates  verj* 
clearly.  I  think,  the  confusion  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law  and  the  fact  that 
some  changes  and  amendments  are 
necessary. 

That  Is  all.  I  think,  this  bill  undertakes 
to  do.  It  does  it  by  making  clear  that 
the  1946  act  relates  not  only  to  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  but  also  to  acts  committed 
within  the  Capitol  Building  Itself  as  well 
as  other  buildings  located  on  the  Capitol 


Grounds.  It  further  goes  on  and  spells 
out  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  1946,  as 
revised,  that  it  Is  a  felony  for  anyone  to 
come  upon  the  Capitol  Grounds  with  fire- 
arms, explosives,  or  death-dealing  weap- 
ons of  any  kind. 

Then  it  makes  a  misdemeanor  of  an- 
other category  of  offenses  and  penalizes 
them  as  such.  If  people  come,  either  to 
this  Chamber,  or  to  the  committee  rooms 
of  the  Capitol,  or  to  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing, or  to  the  Marble  Room  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  so  on,  in  an  effort  willfully  to 
obstruct  business  or  otherwise  Interfere 
with  activities  going  on  there  they  are 
guilty  of  committing  a  misdemeanor. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
some  minority  views  that  are  attached 
to  the  committee  report.  They  reflect 
concern  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  that  the  language  used 
In  the  bill  was  not  perhaps  as  artful  as 
might  be  the  case:  that  there  is  some 
vagueness,  which,  of  course,  is  normally 
to  be  avoided  In  drawing  penal  statutes, 
the  point  Is  raised  that  In  confiding  to 
the  Capitol  Police  Board,  which  Is  the 
body  made  up  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  this 
body  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  the  authority  to  issue  regulations 
to  exempt  Members  of  Congress  or  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  the  Secret 
Service  or  the  FBI — people  who  might 
necessarily,  either  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  have  to  come  upon  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  or  enter  these  buildings  with 
side  arms  or  firearms,  we  have  intro- 
duced an  unconstitutional  element. 

We  had  one  Member  of  this  body  ap- 
pear before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
confess  some  alarms  that  he  might,  un- 
less exempted,  be  subject  to  penalties 
under  this  act  merely  for  having  an  18th 
century  dueling  pistol  as  part  of  a  col- 
lection of  weapons  which  he  kept  in  his 
ofiBce.  I  suppose,  in  an  effort  to  meet  that 
situation,  there  is  that  provision  In  the 
bill  that  the  Capitol  Police  Board  can 
exempt  from  the  application  of  this 
statute  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
who  might  have  a  legitimate  reason  to 
come  upon  the  grounds  or  to  enter  these 
buildings  with  firearms. 

I,  myself,  think  that  perhaps  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  Itself  might  have 
better  specifically  set  forth  those  specific 
exemptions  from  the  law,  rather  than 
confiding  that  jurisdiction  to  a  police 
board  to  issue  regulations.  Frankly,  if 
an  amendment  Is  offered  to  that  effect, 
I  would  very  gladly  support  it.  But  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  committee  has 
performed  a  useful  and  a  necessary  serv- 
ice in  bringing  this  bill  to  us  today  un- 
der an  open  rule  where  it  can  be  dis- 
cussed and,  if  need  be,  amended  to  fur- 
ther assure  the  safety  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  the  other  body  and  to 
Insure  the  maintenance  of  decorum  and 
order  In  the  Capitol  Building. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker,  7.  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whn'.e  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  13178)  to  provide  more 
effectively  for  the  regulation  of  the  use 
of,  and  for  the  preservation  of  safety  and 
order  within,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Buildings 
and  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    COMMITTEI    OF   THE    WHOU: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13178,  with  Mr. 
Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
MERl  did  a  splendid  job  in  explaining  just 
exactly  what  effect  this  bill  will  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13178,  which  is 
before  this  body  today,  is  needed  legis- 
lation. Recent  Incidents  within  the  Capi- 
tol Building  itself  and  on  the  Capilo! 
Grounds  indicate  quite  clearly  why  this 
bill  should  be  passed  today.  Visitors  from 
all  over  the  United  States  coming  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  every  year  as  well  as 
the  Members  and  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress are  entitled  to  go  about  their  pur- 
suits without  any  undue  dlsturbar.ee 
from  those  who  would  attempt  to  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  business  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  such  actions  as  we  have  seen 
in  recent  weeks.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  believes  this  legislation,  which 
strengthens  existing  law  regarding  the 
use  of  and  the  safety  and  order  within 
the  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds,  will 
provide  the  proper  vehicle  to  prevent 
future  disturbances  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  recent  past.  The  legislation 
specifically  would  prohibit  certain  dan- 
gerous, disorderly,  and  disruptive  con- 
duct within  the  Capitol  Buildings.  It 
further,  and  necessarily  so.  Increases  the 
penalties  for  engaging  In  such  dangerous 
and  disorderly  conduct. 

The  bill,  in  essence,  would  amend  ex- 
isting law  in  the  following  manner.  It 
places  in  the  category  of  a  felony  the 
carrying,  discharge,  or  transportation  of 
weapons  and  explosives  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  or  in  the  Capitol  Buildings  and 
knowingly  and  with  force  and  violence 
entering  and  remaining  upon  the  floor  of 
either  House  of  Congress.  In  the  cateporj' 
of  a  misdemeanor  would  be  a  wide  range 
of  disruptive  or  disorderly  conduct.  The 
penalty  for  felonious  activities  would 
subject  the  perpetrator  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisorunent  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  The  pen- 
alty for  engaging  in  any  of  the  other 
prohibited  acts  would  be  a  fine  of  not 
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more  than  $500  or  Imprlsormient  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

The  responsibility  for  prosecuting  the 
violations  under  H.R.  13178  would  rest 
with  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  strongly  supports  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, several  recent  court  decisions  af- 
fecting these  problems  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pointed  out  that  the 
general  statutes  applying  to  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  District  did  not  apply  to 
the  Capitol  Buildings  or  Grounds.  It 
further  brought  to  light  the  need  for 
legislation  such  as  this  which  is  before 
us  today. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  legislation 
specifically  gives  to  the  Capitol  Police 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  the  Sergeants  at 
Arras  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  au- 
thority to  issue  such  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  for  the  proper  control 
of  order  within  the  Capitol  Buildings 
and  Grounds.  The  committee  pointed 
out  in  its  report  in  answer  to  several 
questions  raised  by  Members  during  the 
hearings  on  the  legislation  that,  and  I 
quote  directly  from  the  report: 

The  commltiee  expects  that  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  In  the  exercise  of  this  regula- 
tory authority  will,  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate, exempt  Members  of  Congress  from  these 
provisions,  as  well  as  officers  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  National  Guard.  Se- 
cret Service.  FBI.  and  other  police  officers 
engaged  m  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

This  language  in  the  report  plus  the 
:ecord  we  are  making  here  today  indi- 
cate quite  clearly  what  the  committee 
and  I  believe  the  Congress  will  Intend  by 
the  legislation.  I  am  certain  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  will  follow  what  we  have 
written  into  the  committee  report. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying,  as  I  said 
;:!itially.  H.R.  13178  is  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  strongly  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  As  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware,  there  are  several  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  collectors  of  guns, 
rifles,  and  so  forth.  If  they  were  to  keep 
these  weapons  in  their  offices  or  some- 
place on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  it  Is  not 
the  Intent  that  they  would  be  In  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Is  It? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  believe  the  report  and 
the  legislative  history  we  make  today 
will  show  that  the  police  board  can  ex- 
empt them  from  the  prohibited  acts  of 
this  law. 

Mr.  HALEY.  It  is  not  the  Intent  of 
this  legislation  to  prohibit  that? 

Mr.  FALLON.  It  is  not  the  intent  to 
prohibit  any  Member  from  having  a  gun 
collection  or  making  whatever  use  he 
may  wish  to  make  of  them. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  to  be  es- 
sential legislation.  Some  reasons  for  it 
have  been  discussed,  such  as  the  uncer- 
tainty at  the  present  time  as  to  under 
what  statute  those  who  are  responsible 
for  disorder  on  Capitol  Hill  would  be 


prosecuted,  what  the  fine  woiald  be,  or 
who  would  do  the  prosecuting.  This  was 
very  ably  described  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  August  22.  1967, 
which  explained  in  detail  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  also  is 
stated,  and  there  is  an  invitation  for 
Congress  to  act,  in  the  case  cited  at  the 
end  of  the  report,  the  Smith  case,  as  it 
appears  on  page  26.  In  that  case  the 
court  stated : 

What  we  said  In  Feely,  supra,  applies  here. 
These  appellants  were  entitled  to  know  with 
certainty  the  offense  with  which  they  were 
charged  and  the  possible  penalty  threatened. 
Under  the  circumstances  they  were  entitled 
to  a  definite  reference  to  the  law  which  they 
had  allegedly  violated.  In  view  of  the  con- 
fusion apparent  In  the  enforcement  of  these 
and  related  statutes  we  commend  to  execu- 
tive and  legislative  authorities  a  review  of 
this  entire  area  of  the  law. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  legislation 
intends  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  this 
Chamber  at  a  time  when  up  in  one  of 
the  galleries  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party 
handcuffed  himself  to  one  of  the  rail- 
ings, after  he  threw  a  swastika  in  this 
House  Chamber.  It  could  have  been  a 
Molotov  cocktail. 

I  was  also  in  this  Chamber  when  right 
out  of  the  door  to  my  left  there  appeared 
a  complete  stranger  in  a  white  sheet, 
spewing  hatred,  who  came  right  here  in 
the  well  of  this  House  spewing  his 
hatred.  He  was  not  a  Member  and  not 
an  employee,  not  entitled  to  be  on  the 
floor.  He  was  obviously  attempting  to 
disrupt  and  obstruct  the  operation  of 
this  legislative  body,  which  I  personally 
believe  to  be  the  most  important  and 
effective  legislative  body  in  the  entire 
world. 

I  understand  also  that  fellow  under 
that  sheet  was  a  member  of  the  NeizI 
Party,  and  I  have  heard  rumors  that  he 
was  the  one  who  shot  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell.  It  is  a  good  thing  he  did  not 
have  shooting  in  mind  the  day  he  ap- 
peared on  the  House  floor. 

I  also  have  in  mind  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
who  were  here  in  1953  and  who  did  ac- 
tually shoot  a  number  cf  Members — 
one  of  whom  w-as  our  respected  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Fallon  1. 

I  also  have  in  mind  those  who  sat  in 
the  gallery'  of  the  other  body  in  recent 
days  and  tried  to  disrupt  their  business. 

It  is  my  opinion,  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  act  as  it  relates  to  Capitol  Hill, 
just  as  much  as  I  felt  it  essential  for 
Congress  to  act  as  it  related  to  the  anti- 
riot  bill  and  violent  civil  disturbances 
throughout  this  Nation. 

I  am  glad  to  .see  the  bill  here.  It  passed 
the  Senate  without  any  substantial  dis- 
agreement or  votes  against  it  whatsoever. 
^  believe  it  is  time  that  we  on  Capitol 
Hill  provide  the  necessarj-  deterrent  and 
do  away  with  the  loopholes  which  now 
exist  in  some  instances  and  which  no 
penalty  other  than  a  $10  forfeiture  for 
those  who  are  guilty  of  civil  disturbance 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

We  should  make  certain  that  disorder- 
ly conduct  within  buildings  is  punished, 
and  we  should  serve  notice  at  this  time 


to  those  "peaceniks"  who  are  invading 
Washington,  reportedly  this  weekend, 
that  on  Capitol  Hill  the  Goverrunents 
business  as  it  relates  to  the  legislative 
branch — and,  yes,  in  all  buildings,  public 
buildings,  as  well — these  buildings  are  off 
limits,  and  the  business  of  governing  the 
people  of  America  must  go  on,  and  no 
one  in  the  name  of  anj-  objective  will  be 
permitted  to  stop  that  Government  busi- 
ness. 

I  would  like  to  say  as  an  aside  that 
I  am  deeply  disappointed  as  well,  that 
there  is  not  on  the  lawbooks  at  the 
moment  as  a  reception  for  those  coming 
to  Washington  to  demonstrate  this  week- 
end. H.R.  421.  the  antiriot  bill,  which  I 
introduced  and  which  passed  this  House 
by  a  vote  of  about  5  to  1,  349  to  70.  I 
am  sorry  that  so  far  it  is  bottled  up  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-  of  the 
other  body.  If  that  law  were  on  the 
books,  and  if  in  fact  civil  disturbance 
results,  then  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  necessar\-  and  stiff  penalties  of  that 
bill.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  similar 
protection  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  think  it  is  a  cr\-ing  .shame  that  that 
bill  is  not  law  at  the  present  time.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  pray  thut  there  will  be 
no  violent  civil  disturbance  this  weekend, 
but  I  think  on  Capitol  Hill  we  have  a 
duty  to  pass  this  bill  so  as  to  serve  notice 
that  Capitol  Hill  is  off  limits. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  these  disgraceful  episodes.  I  might  say 
no  one  more  strongly  supports  than  I  do 
the  constitutional  right  of  American  citi- 
zens to  freedom  of  speech,  to  petition  of 
Grovernment,  redress  of  grievances,  to 
demonstrate  peacefully  in  opposition  to 
or  in  favor  of  Government  actions.  I  sup- 
port these,  but  I  insist  that  there  must 
be  reasonable  limitations  on  the  manner 
in  which  these  rights  can  be  exercised. 
Individuals  and  groups  must  be  afforded 
the  freedom  to  express  views  but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  or  impede  the 
orderly  procedures  of  governing  nearly 
200  million  Americans  We  must  have  a 
balance  between  the  interests  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  Government,  protecting  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
individual  right  to  freedom  of  expression 
on  the  other  hand. 

This  bill  accomplishes  that.  It  has  been 
very  carefully  drafted.  Our  distinguished 
chairman  has  discussed  basically  what  it 
attempts  to  accomplish.  I  want  to  debimk 
some  of  the  bunk,  if  I  can,  that  is  being 
said,  and  possibly  will  be  discussed  in  the 
markup  of  the  bill  in  just  a  few  moments. 
I  would  like  to  do  so  in  advance  Here  are 
some  questions  that  have  been  raised. 

Is  prohibition  of  parading,  demon- 
strating or  picketing  as  provided  in  the 
bill  unconstitutional':'  My  answer  is  "No." 
Section  7  of  the  act  approved  July  1, 
1946.  already  prohibits  these  activities  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  The  constitutional- 
ity of  section  7  of  the  act  approved  July 
31,  1946,  40  use.  193g.  was  upheld  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  case  of  Dianne  Feeley  against 
District  of  Columbia  decided  on  June  17, 
1966.  In  that  case,  the  court  stated. 

The  Capitol  Grounds  statute  has  for  ita 
obvious  purposes  the  noninterference  with 
the  work  of  the  legislature,  the  maln:*nance 
of  free  and  undisturbed  movement  of  tour- 
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Ifits  and  visitors  Into  and  around  the  seat  of 
our  nation's  government,  and  the  protection 
of  the  landscape.  It  Is  clear  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory on  lU  face  and  prohibits  any  and  all 
groups  from  parading  or  assembling  In  a 
certain  defined  area.  As  such,  we  feel  It  Is  a 
permissible  exercise  of  congressional  power. 

This  bill,  H.R.  13178,  simply  extends 
this  prohibition  to  Capitol  buildings. 
Aside  from  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
hibiting these  activities  on  the  grounds, 
It  seems  such  prohibition  within  the 
buildings  where  the  legislative  processes 
take  place  is  clearly  and  unquestionably 
constitutional. 

The  second  question  is,  Would  the  bill 
impede  Members  and  staff  members  from 
carrying  out  their  official  duties?  The 
answer  is  "No."  Subsection  ic>,  section  6 
of  the  1946  act,  as  it  would  be  amended 
by  H.R.  13178  expressly  provides  that 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
forbid  any  act  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  employee  of  a  Member 
of  Congress,  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Congress  or  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  either  House  of  the  Congress  or 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof 
which  is  performed  in  the  lawful  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties."  Also,  this  is 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  House  as  it 
appears  on  page  8  of  the  report. 

The  next  question  is:  Would  H.R. 
13178  prevent  Members  of  Congress  from 
transporting  firearms  to  their  olBces.  or 
retaining  them  there,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  display,  protection,  or  sport- 
ing use? 

Answer:  No,  possession  or  transporta- 
tion of  firearms  is  unlawful  except  as  au- 
thorized by  regulations  which  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Capitol  Police 
Board.  The  House  report  on  the  bill — 
House  Report  No.  745 — at  page  7  ex- 
presses the  intent  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  be  exempted  to  an  ap- 
propriate extent,  from  this  provision. 

Next  we  come  to  the  question  of 
whether  delegation  of  authority  to  allow 
exemptions  from  prohibitions  of  crimi- 
nal laws  is  invalid. 

Answer:  No,  the  general  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  delegate  authority  is  too 
well  established  to  require  citations.  A 
few  examples  of  precedents  for  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  allow  exemptions 
from  the  prohibitions  of  criminal  stat- 
utes will  sufiBce: 

Exemptions  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury against  transportation  of  firearms  or 
communication,  in  favor  of  banks,  pub- 
lic carriers,  and  so  forth — 49  U.S.C.  1472. 
misdemeanor. 

Exemption  from  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  laws  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior—18  U.S.C.  41  et  seq..  misde- 
meanor. 

Exemptions  by  Postmaster  General 
from  prohibition  against  mailing  fire- 
arms— 18  U.S.C.  1715.  felony. 

Exemption  by  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics on  importation  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  coca  laws — 21  U.S.C.  173.  felony, 

The  next  question  is.  Could  congres- 
sional staff  members  and  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  innocently  subject  themselves  to 
a  criminal  prosecution,  without  Intent  to 
violate  the  rules,  or  disrupt  the  Congress 
or  its  deliberations? 


Answer:  No,  it  has  been  said  that  rea- 
sonable discretion  by  the  prosecutors  will 
solve  this  problem.  I  believe  this  is  a  par- 
tial solution.  But  a  more  acceptable  solu- 
tion is  the  adoption  of  workable  and 
meaningful  rules  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  on  the  assumption 
that  such  rules  will  be  adopted  that  I 
favor  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  clear  in  my  opin- 
ion that  legislative  action  is  needed,  and 
needed  soon,  in  order  to  control  disrup- 
tive activities  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  H.R.  13178  meets 
this  clear  need.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cosponsored  and  shall  vote  for  the 
bill,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EnwARDS]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
tome  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  in  H.R. 
13178  that  is  reasonable  and  implicit  in 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
constitutional  function.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  rise  to  urge  that  it  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  so 
that  an  issue  of  vital  importance  which 
this  committee  has  failed  to  deal  with 
can  be  afforded  the  airing  it  is  entitled  to. 

We  are  told  by  the  committee  that  it 
has  given  full  recognition  to  the  need 
to  provide  every  legitimate  opportunity 
for  the  public  expression  of  dissenting 
views  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  fashion 
while  giving  equal  attention  to  the  need 
to  provide  and  maintain  necessary  safe- 
guards for  protecting  the  conduct  of 
public  business  in  the  Federal  Legislature 

The  committee  has  assured  us  that  it 
has  sought  to  accommodate  both  of  these 
values.  It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the 
bill,  as  reported  out  by  the  committee 
and  which  is  before  the  House,  has  failed 
to  accommodate  these  values,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  basic  right  of  the  people 
to  assemble  peaceably  and  petition  their 
government. 

Under  existing  law,  the  people  are 
flatly  banned  from  any  demonstrations 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  however  peace- 
ful, however  dignified  those  demonstra- 
tions may  be.  This  ban  was  enacted  in 
1946  as  section  7  of  the  Capitol  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Act  (40  U.S.C.  193fg)). 
It  presently  provides: 

It  Is  forbidden  to  parade,  stand,  or  move  in 
processions  or  assemblages  In  said  Unlt«d 
States  Capitol  Grounds,  or  to  display  therein 
any  flag,  banner,  or  devlc«  designed  or 
adapted  to  bring  Into  public  notice  any 
party,  organization,  or  movement,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided  In  sections  11  and  12  of 
this  Act.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  13178  as  before 
us  today  would  leave  intact  this  uncon- 
stitutional and  unconscionable  restric- 
tion. 

The  committee's  failure  to  act  to  re- 
peal section  193(g)  is  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  that  it  has  not  given  full 
recognition  to  the  need  to  provide  every 
legitimate  opportunity  for  the  public  ex- 
pression of  dissenting  views  in  a  reason- 
able and  proper  fashion. 

The  1946  Congress  acted  unwisely,  in 


my  opinion,  when  it  enacted  section  193 
I  g ) .  Yet  it  can  be  said  for  that  Congress, 
in  mitigation,  if  not  in  excuse,  that  it  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  declaration  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Edwards  v. 
South  Carolina,  372  U.S.  220  (1963). 

In  that  case,  the  Court  recognized  that 
a  peaceful  demonstration  on  the  grounds 
of  the  South  Carolina  Statehouse  was 
protected  by  the  first  amendment. 
Speaking  for  an  almost  unanimous  court. 
Justice  Stewart  said: 

The  circumstances  in  this  case  reflect  an 
exercise  of  these  basic  constitutional  rights 
In  their  most  pristine  and  classic  form.  The 
petitioners  felt  aggrieved  by  laws  of  South 
Carolina.  .  .  .  They  peaceably  assembled  at 
the  Bite  of  the  State  Government  and  there 
peaceably  expressed  their  grievances  "to  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  along  with  the 
Legislative  Bodies  of  South  Carolina." 

It  appears  clear  to  me  that  the  thrust 
of  thJs  holding  applies  with  equal  force 
to  a  petition  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  Tiie 
committee  tells  us  in  its  report  that  it 
exercised  great  caution  and  gave  careful 
attention  to  the  need  for  legislative  con- 
straint in  this  matter.  It  admirably 
declares: 

The  nature  of  the  legislative  process,  iind 
the  problems  which  now  confront  us  as  a  Na- 
tion, are  such  that  people  with  strong  feel- 
ings must  be  assured  of  the  rights  of  free- 
dom of  expression  and  of  assembly  and  the 
right  to  petition  their  Government,  but  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  guarantee  of 
these  rlghu  be  extended  to  a  license  for  a 
minority  to  delay.  Impede,  or  otherwise  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  processes  of  the  legislature 
which  represents  all  Americans. 

I  agree  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  not  have  its  work  interfered 
with  or  unduly  disturbed.  I  agree  that  it 
can  prohibit  any  dangerous,  disorderly, 
or  disruptive  conduct.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress can  and  should  prohibit  demonstra- 
tions within  the  Capitol  Buildings  them- 
selves, but  that  does  not  mean  that  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  prohibit  peaceful 
demonstrations  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
Even  if  picketers  or  demonstrators  can? 
signs  urging  Congressmen  and  Senators 
how  to  vote  on  particular  measures,  this 
is  no  more  than  the  right  they  now  have 
by  mall  or  personal  visits. 

I  can  only  assume  that  the  commit- 
tee, in  its  failure  to  repeal  section  193 
(g).  proceeded  on  the  tourtured  and 
dangerous  presumption  that  any  and  all 
demonstrations  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
would  delay,  impede,  or  otherwise  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  processes  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

I  recognize  that  a  demonstration,  how- 
ever peaceful  and  however  orderly  it^ 
participants  intend  it  to  be,  might  in- 
deed cause  some  inconvenience  to  the 
Capitol  Police,  might  require  the  police 
to  place  more  men  on  duty.  Nevertheless, 
to  continue  this  flat  prohibition  on  this 
ground  is  to  diminish  the  cherished  first 
amendment  right  to  the  stature  of  a 
nuisance. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  narrowly  drawn 
regulatory  statute  evincing  a  judgment 
that  certain  specific  conduct  on  the  Cipi- 
tol  Grounds  be  regulated  is  not  permi.s.si- 
ble.  We  could  reasonably  limit  the  pe- 
riods during  which  the  Capitol  Grounds 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  place  con- 
trols   or     where    demonstrators    could 
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march,  so  they  would  not  imduly  burden 
traffic  or  block  access  or  egress  to  and 
from  the  Capitol.  However,  such  regula- 
tion is  a  far  cry  from  the  present  flat  ban 
on  demonstrators  or  picketing.  As  the 
Washington  Post  put  It  so  el(Xiuently  in 
its  editorial  on  October  17: 

Demonstrators  must  be  peaceable  to  come 
under  the  First  Amendment's  protection.  But 
they  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  or  frus- 
trated out  of  a  fear  that  they  will  become 
disorderly.  Only  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  disorder  can  Justify  repression  of  the  right 
to  assembly  and  petition.  That  right.  Indeed, 
ought  to  be  Jealously  guarded  by  Americans, 
for  it  constitutes  one  of  the  keys  to  national 
security.  It  Is  time  enough  to  repress  pro- 
test when  It  actually  threatens  public  safety. 
Until  then,  It  is  an  asset,  not  a  liability. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  in  the  event  the  motion  fails. 
I  would  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chalmian,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  gentleman  because  I  do  not  want  his 
statement  to  be  unanswered  when  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  before  us. 

He  is  talking  about  the  law  that  is 
presently  in  existence.  This  bill  does  not 
change  the  law  that  is  presently  in  ex- 
istence, which  relates  to  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  This  bill  sets  rules  that  relate 
to  the  Capitol  buildings.  So  we  are  leav- 
ing the  law  basically  as  it  Is  insofar  as  It 
relates  to  the  grounds.  His  argument  has 
no  place  In  the  discussion  of  this  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Capitol  buildings.  That  is 
the  typical  red  herring  that  is  constant- 
ly dragged  in  with  relation  to  the  anti- 
riot  bill  and  other  matters,  and  has  no 
place  In  the  discussion  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  WalpieI. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
with  some  trepidation  as  a  junior  ma- 
jority member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
the  only  one  who  expressed  a  dissenting 
view  to  the  particular  bill  before  us.  I 
do  so  not  because  I  disagree  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill  because  I  happen  to 
concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill.  I  disagree  primarily  be- 
cause I  believe  the  bill  Is  aimed  at  one 
weekend — the  weekend  coming  up — 
whereas  the  bill  will  be  on  the  statute 
books  from  here  on. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  V/ALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  was  hoping  that 
no  one  would  make  that  statement.  But 
since  the  gentleman  has  made  that  state- 
ment. I  want  to  assure  him  that  this  bill 
and  the  history  behind  this  bill  have  no 
connection  with  the  statement  that  the 
gentleman  just  made. 

This  bill  was  filed  in  the  other  body 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
some  few  weeks  ago.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  and  the  reporting  of  the  the  bill  by 
the  committee,  and  the  consideration  of 
tlie  bill  in  the  House  today  Is  not  because 
of  any  proposed  or  possible  plans  of  cer- 
tain groups  or  Individuals  in  relation  to 
nixt  Saturday.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  accept  my  word  for  that. 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
accept  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  might  be  just  a 
coincidence,  but  there  is  no  intention 
with  respect  to  that  nor  is  there  any  re- 
lationship to  that. 

This  bill  was  introduced  and  it  passed 
the  other  body  and  was  reported  out  of 
our  committee.  A  rule  was  obtained  for 
its  consideration  and  it  is  on  the  legisla- 
tive program  at  this  time  for  considera- 
tion— but  not  because  of  any  plans  of 
any  group  of  groups  in  connection  with 
the  coming  weekend. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  I  accept  his  assurances 
completely  and  I  apologize  if  I  have  mis- 
construed the  facts,  as  I  apparently  have 
done. 

Nevertheless,  my  objections  to  the  bill 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  objectives 
because  I  think  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
are  proper. 

My  objections  to  the  bill  stem  from 
the  fact  that  I  think  it  is  poorly  drafted, 
and  if  I  may  point  out  some  ambiguities, 

1  think  perhaps  my  objections  to  the  bill 
might  be  better  understood. 

First,  let  me  point  out,  as  I  understood 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cr.'MwerI  to  state  earlier,  that  a  refuta- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  assertion  of  any 
objections  by  stating  they  will  be  clarified 
when  the  regulations  are  adopted. 

It  probably  can  be  stated  with  some 
certainty  with  reference  to  any  objection 
that  I  make  to  this  bill  that  the  reply 
can  be  made.  "Well  that  objection  will 
be  cleared  up  when  regulations  are 
adopted."  But  I  do  not  know  what  those 
regulations  are  today  and  I  will  not  have 
any  part  in  the  formulation  of  those 
regtUations  nor  will  the  people  I  represent 
have  any  part  in  the  formulation  of  those 
regulations. 

All  that  I  can  pass  on  today  is  what 
Is  now  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  There 
are  these  ambiguities  that  I  want  to  pwint 
out  that  are  in  this  bill  that  is  before  us 
today. 

When  we  create  acts  that  constitute  a 
felony,  we  do  not  require  a  person  who 
commits  that  felony  to  have  knowledge 
that  he  is  committing  a  felony  or  a  crime. 
Whereas  strangely  enough,  when  the  per- 
son commits  a  misdemeanor,  we  do  re- 
quire that  the  person  should  have  knowl- 
edge. 

I  call  your  attention  to  line  7  on  page 

2  where  in  the  introduction  to  the  felony 
section,  it  says : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
group  of  persons — 

Then  it  defines  the  acts. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  misdemean- 
ors, however,  it  says: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  willfully  and  knowingly^ 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  qualify 
their  conduct  in  committing  a  misde- 
meanor as  being  willful  and  with  knowl- 
edge, then  their  conduct  in  committing 
a  felony  should  equally  be  so  qualified, 
that  is.  that  it  should  be  done  willfully 
and  with  knowledge. 

FMrther.  if  you  consider  the  section 
dealing  only  with  felonies,  as  this  bill  is 
written — putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  adoption  of  any  future  regulations — 


if  a  Member  of  the  Congress  or  his  staff 
or  a  guest  in  Washington.  D.C,  believes 
because  of  conditions  that  he  has  been 
led  to  believe  do  here  exist,  and  in  my 
view  perhaps  their  understanding  may 
be  incorrect — but  if  they  believe  that  for 
their  self  protection  it  is  desirable  to 
carr>'  a  weapon,  then  they  have  com- 
mitted a  felony  if  they  carrj'  that  weapon 
on  Capitol  Grounds. 

If  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Contra 
Costa  County.  Calif.,  visits  Washington 
in  a  camper — and  many  of  them  do — 
and  he  has  the  right  for  his  protection 
to  carr>'  a  weapon  in  that  camper  as  he 
travels  across  the  country — if  that  per- 
son parks  his  camper  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  he  has  committed  a  felony.  He 
has  not  intended  to  do  an.nhing  wrong 
but  under  the  very  wording  and  language 
of  this  bill,  he  has  committed  a  felony, 
by  mere  possession  of  his  rifle  or  gun. 
At  a  later  date  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  correct  that  dis- 
crepancy. 

Further  on  in  the  misdemeanor  sec- 
tions, if  a  man  enters  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  force  and  \1olence.  he  still 
has  to  do  it  with  knowledge.  Line  24 
states:  "knowingly,  with  force  and  \\o- 
lence,  to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  the 
floor  of  either  House  of  the  Congress." 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  re- 
quire that  he  have  knowledge  when  he 
enters  the  House  with  force  and  ^^olence 
that  he  is  doing  so.  and  yet  if  he  just 
enters  the  Raybum  Room,  if  he  and  his 
family  are  passing  by  the  Rayburn  Ftoom, 
there  is  no  door  on  that  room,  and  there 
is  no  guard  at  that  room:  it  is  an  inviting 
room  If  they  walk  in  that  room  and 
sit  dovni  to  rest,  they  have  knowingly 
entered  that  room.  They  have  willfully 
entered  that  room,  and  they  have  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor. 

I  know  the  argument  can  be  answered, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  did,  that 
there  are  two  protections  for  this  un- 
fortunate family:  First,  there  would  be 
no  prosecution,  obviously,  resulting  from 
that  act.  I  know  there  would  not.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  subjected  to 
the  indignity  of  ha\lng  committed  a 
misdemeanor  and  the  insulting  deter- 
mination that  no  prosecution  will  result 
seems  to  me  indicates  that  the  bill  Is 
poorly  drafted. 

The  second  protection  to  this  family 
stems  from  the  argument  that  we  can 
draft  regulations  which  would  prevent 
this  from  occurring  to  these  people.  But 
we  should  not  be  required  to  depend  upon 
this  independent  body  that  is  going  to 
draft  these  regulations. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add 
just  one  phrase  on  page  3.  line  4,  after 
the  misdemeanor  recitation: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  willfully  and  knowingly 
with  intent  to  Impede,  disrupt,  or  disturb 
the  orderly  conduct  of  official  business 

Then  if  they  are  entering  these  places 
with  that  intent,  they  have  committed 
a  misdemeanor  and  should  be  arrested. 

We  have  provided  that  qualification  in 
two  of  the  seven  proscribed  acts.  We 
say  that  if  he  enters  a  committee  room 
"willfully  and  knowingly"  he  can  be 
arrested  only  if  he  entered  that  room 
"with  intent  to  impede  or  obstruct  the 
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business  of  the  Congress."  II  he  enters 
the  gallery  as  our  guests  do  up  here.  If 
there  is  no  man  on  the  door  and  they 
enter  the  gallery,  even  when  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  you  do  not  have 
to  prove  that  they  entered  that  gallery 
with  intent  to  impede,  obstruct,  or  dis- 
turb the  Congress.  They  have  committed 
a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Denney]. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  ought  to  be  answered 
and  this  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Therefore, 
I  have  asked  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska to  yield  to  me  for  a  moment. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  raised  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  have  the  act  require  an  intent 
to  impede  or  disrupt  as  an  element  of 
the  crime  relating  to  the  House  floor  and 
the  House  gallery. 

Specifically,  in  commdttee  we  added  the 
word — and  it  was  on  my  recommenda- 
tion— "Imowingly."  and  already  con- 
tained in  the  bill  was  the  word  "willfully." 

Let  us  see  what  definition  the  legal 
dictionaries  give  to  the  word  "willfully." 
"Willfully"  is  defined  in  case  after  case. 
One  case  states  that  the  word  "willfully" 
means  not  merely  voluntarily  but  with 
a  bad  purpose.  "Willfully"  means  with 
a  bad  purpose. 

Further,  it  is  defined  time  and  again  as 
to  require  the  element  of  evil  intent. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  cases.  There  is 
State  V.  Bowers.  228  N.W.  164.  165;  178 
Minn.  589.  a  Minnesota  case,  in  which  it 
is  stated: 

••willfully"  means  with  an  evil  intent  or 
a  bad  purpose. 

Here  is  another  one.  a  Wisconsin  case, 
Humbird  v.  Fristad  <Wls.)  242  N.W,  158. 
161:  "•Willfully  involves  evil  intent." 

Here  is  one  in  Wisconsin:  In  criminal 
law.  ■•willful"  involves  evil  Intent  or  mal- 
ice. There  is  case  after  case.  In  People  v. 
Jewell.  101  N.W.  835,  836;  138  Mich.  620 
in  Michigan: 

The  term  "willful"  Implies  evil  Intent  with- 
out Justifiable  excuse. 

That  completely  answers  the  gentle- 
man in  his  concern  relating  to  a  person 
innocently  coming  into  the  House  Cham- 
ber or  into  the  gallery.  There  has  to  be 
an  evil  intent  in  order  for  a  violation 
to  be  committed.  I  think  that  completely 
answers  the  gentleman's  objections, 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  reply? 

Mr,  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California, 

Mr,  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  if  that  be  so.  why  in 
the  actions  proscribed  under  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  same  subsection  <b>  to 
which  we  have  made  reference,  is  the 
qualification  "with  intent  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  conduct  of  oflBcial  business"? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  there  Is  a  simple  answer.  I 


think  the  rule  ought  to  be  more  strict 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  relating 
to  the  House  floor,  where  we  carry  on 
our  business,  and  where  no  one  but 
Members  and  staff  members  are  per- 
mitted. There  should  be  a  stricter  rule 
as  it  relates  to  the  floor  than  to  the 
places  listed  under  (3)  and  i.4)  and  (5) 
and  i6» . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Further,  is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting  the  addition  on  line  4 
of  the  wording  'with  intent  to  impede 
or  disrupt  orderly  business"  and  not 
strilcing  the  word  "willfully"  lessens  the 
impact  and  makes  it  less  strict? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  It  makes  it  much  less 
strict.  It  makes  it  less  strict  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  where  the  law  should  be 
more  strict.  The  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman, in  my  opinion,  guts  this  section. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  My  amendment  to  add 
the  words  "with  intent  to  disrupt  or  dis- 
turb the  orderly  conduct  of  business"  guts 
the  section? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  That  is  my  opin- 
ion. The  gentleman  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  have  given  the  gentleman  my 
answer. 

May  I  add,  to  reply  further  to  the 
gentleman,  one  reason  is  that  under  the 
proposed  amendment  there  has  to 
be  proof  of  those  specific  elements,  which 
is  not  necessary  as  it  is  presently  worded. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  With  the  use  of  the  word 
'willfully"  why  would  we  have  to  prove 
evil  intent  and  have  to  prove  specific 
elements  of  intent? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  could  carry  this  on 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  wUIing  to  do  so. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  The  actions,  if  we  adopt 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  would  be 
applied  to  disrupting  and  disorderly 
conduct. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Or  to  the  actions  which 
the  gentleman  is  proscribing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  several  aspects  of  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Waldie]  has  raised  a  number  of  very  sig- 
nificant questions  concerning  the  drafts- 
manship. He  has  questioned  the  loose 
language  of  the  bill  and  whether  or  not 
this  bill  would  stand  up  constitutionally 
on  the  point  of  vagueness  or  inconsis- 
tency, I  think  his  discussion  was  en- 
lightening, and  also  I  feel  his  minority 
views  as  contained  in  the  report  are  help- 
ful in  considering  this  legislation. 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  draftsman- 
ship of  this  bill,  however.  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  another  aspect,  and  that  is 
the  civil  liberties  question,  the  question 
of  infringement  on  the  Bill  of  Rights' 
guarantees. 

This  bill  continues  a  dangerous  trend 
toward  the  erosion  of  the  lights  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  which  are  guaranteed 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  which  are  sub- 
ject, at  this  time  of  intense  national  emo- 
tion and  concern  over  the  war  in  'Viet- 
nam, to  the  temptation  to  restrict  them. 
We  should  resist  this  temptation  wher- 
ever we  see  its  shadow. 


I  would  point  out  that  the  Washington 
Post  in  an  editorial  of  October  17  stressed 
the  issue  of  the  right  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly. The  Washington  Post  also  ex- 
pressed regret  over  recent  administrative 
regulations  restricting  the  right  of  peace- 
ful assembly  in  the  area  of  the  White 
House. 

This  raises  the  question,  to  what  ex- 
tent will  the  effect  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, in  conjunction  with  the  basic  act 
which  it  amends  limit  the  visibility  of 
dissent  in  this  country  ? 

The  gentleman  from  California  iMr 
ElDWARDsl  pointed  out  that  since  1946. 
when  section  7  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1946. 
was  enacted,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  372 
U.S.  229,  Edwards  et  al.  against  South 
Carolina,  has  struck  down  South  Caro- 
lina convictions  for  demonstrating  on 
the  capitol  grounds  at  the  State  capitol 
of  South  Carolina. 

These  questions  are  pertinent  thi.s 
afternoon.  The  present  statute  seems 
defective  on  first  amendment  ground.^ 
and  the  committee  might  have  seen  fit  to 
amend  section  7  of  the  present  law. 

No  one  questions  the  need  to  protect 
both  Houses  of  Congress  from  those  who 
would  willfully  disrupt  their  performance 
of  legislative  functions.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned, first  by  a  vaguely  drafted  piece 
of  legislation,  especially  when  it  relates 
to  first  amendment  guarantees  and  pro- 
vides criminal  penalties.  Secondly,  I  view 
this  as  one  more  step  in  a  series  of  bill.s 
brought  before  this  House  which  will 
slowly  compromise  basic  free  speech 
guarantees.  This  tendency  is  a  byproduct 
of  the  war  which  is  increasingly  beint' 
questioned  by  the  American  people,  and 
the  temptation  to  suppress  dissent  mutt 
be  resisted. 

Let  us  look  at  this  legislation  in  the 
context  of  the  national  climate  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  13178,  which,  while 
purporting  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Capitol. 
will  in  practice  interfere  with  the  free- 
don.s  of  many  Americans  who  visit  the 
Capitol  to  either  sightsee  or  to  present 
their  grievances  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  to  Insure 
that  Congress — both  in  its  committee 
rooms  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate — be  able  to  carry  out  all  its  dutit;> 
without  fear  of  violence  or  any  othf  :■ 
kind  of  disruption  which  would  interfere 
with  the  orderly  conduct  of  its  busine.vs. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  broad  scope,  vague 
language,  and  possible  interference  with 
flrst  amendment  rights  of  the  bill  before 
us  today.  It  was  so  hastily  conceived  and 
reported  out  of  committee  that  no  official 
views  of  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
District  government  were  available. 
Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bill's  supporters  to 
accept  clarifying  amendments  such  as 
those  offered  by  the  ^entleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Waldie]  which  would  rem- 
edy some  of  the  most  glaring  defects, 
such  as  the  lack  of  specific  intent  in  the 
felony  provisions. 

Finally,  I  am  most  concerned  about 
the  general  frame  of  mind  and  attitude 
of  Congress  reflected  in  such  legislation. 
We  have  many,  many  thousands  of  quiet. 
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orderly,  visitors  in  the  Capitol  each  year. 
We  have  a  small  number  who,  sometimes 
with  an  excess  of  zeal  are  passionately 
concerned  about  presenting  their  griev- 
ances to  their  constitutional  representa- 
tives. Are  we  to  overreact  to  the  news- 
paper headlines  occasioned  by  the  latter 
few  by  passing  legislation  which  flatly 
prohibits  all  demonstrations  and  which 
may,  by  its  broadly  restrictive  terms, 
limit  the  rights  of  those  wishing  to  make 
their  case  to  Congress?  This  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  using  a  shotgun  to  eliminate  a 
gnat. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R,  13178 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  flrst 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define 
the  area  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  to  regulate  the  use  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  31.  1946  (60 
Stat  718:  40  U,S,C,  193a:  D.C.  Code  9-118),  Is 
amended  by — 

1 1 )  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  after 
the  words  "book  127.  page  8,'^,  the  words  "In- 
cluding all  additions  added  thereto  by  law 
subsequent  to  June  25,  1946,";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "as  defined  on 
the  aforementioned  map", 

(b)  Section  6  of  that  Act  (40  VS.C.  193f: 
DC.  Code  9-123)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Sec.  6,  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  group  of  persons — 

"(1)  Except  as  authorized  by  regulations 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board: 

'•|A)  to  carry  on  or  have  readily  accessible 
to  the  person  of  any  Individual  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  firearm,  danger- 
ous weapon,  explosive,  or  incendiary  device: 
or 

•■(B)  to  discharge  any  firearm  or  explosive. 
to  use  any  dangerous  weapon,  or  to  ignite 
:iny  Incendiary  device,  upon  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any  of  the  Capitol 
Buildings:  or 

•■(C)  to  transport  by  any  means  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  explosive  or  In- 
cendiary (ievlce:  or 

•■(2)  Knowingly,  with  force  and  violence,  to 
enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  willfully — 

'•(1)  to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  to  enter  or 
to  remain  In  any  cloakroom  or  lobby  adja- 
cent to  such  floor,  or  to  enter  or  to  remain 
In  the  Raybum  Room  of  the  House  or  the 
Miuble  Room  of  the  Senate,  unless  such  per- 
son Is  authorized,  pursuant  to  rules  adopted 
by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  that  House,  to  enter  or  to  remain 
upon  such  floor  or  In  such  cloakroom,  lobby. 
or  room; 

■■(2)  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  the  gallery 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress  In  violation 
of  rules  governing  admission  to  such  gallery 
adopted  by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization given  by  that  House: 

'•(3)  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  any  room 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings  set  aside 
or  designated  for  the  use  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress  or  any  Member,  committee,  sub- 
committee, ofBcer.  or  employee  of  the  Con- 
gress or  either  House  thereof  with  intent  to 
disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  ofHclal  btisl- 
ness; 


■•(4)  to  utter  loud,  threatening,  or  abusive 
language,  or  to  engage  In  any  disorderly  or 
disruptive  conduct,  at  any  place  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  with  Intent  to  im- 
pede, disrupt,  or  disturb  the  orderly  conduct 
of  any  session  of  the  Congress  or  either 
House  thereof,  or  the  orderly  conduct  within 
any  such  building  of  any  hearing  before,  or 
any  deliberations  of.  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  or  either  House 
thereof: 

"(5)  to  obstruct,  or  to  Impede  passage 
through  or  within,  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  or  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings: 
or 

"(6)  to  engage  In  any  act  of  physical  vio- 
lence upwn  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds 
or  within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings:  or 

"(7)  to  parade,  demonstrate,  or  picket 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings," 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  forbid  any  act  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  employee  of  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Congress  or  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  thereof,  which  Is 
performed  In  the  lawful  discharge  of  his 
official  duties," 

(c)  Section  8  of  that  Act  (40  U.SC,  193h: 
D.C,  Code  9-125)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'•Sec,  8.  (a)  Any  \iolatlon  of  section  6(a) 
of  this  Act,  and  any  attempt  to  commit  any 
such  violation,  shall  be  a  felony  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  85,000,  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  violation  of  section  2,  3,  4.  5,  6(b), 
or  (7)  of  this  Act.  and  any  attempt  to  com- 
mit any  such  violation,  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
•500.  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both. 

"(c)  Violations  of  this  Act.  including  at- 
tempts or  corvsplracles  to  commit  such  rto- 
latlons,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  attorney  or  his  assistants  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  None  of  the  general 
laws  of  the  United  Statee  and  none  of  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
■W^here  the  conduct  violating  this  Act  also 
folates  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
violations  may  be  Joined  In  a  single  prosecu- 
tion. Prosecution  for  any  violation  of  section 
6(a)  or  for  conduct  which  constitutes  a 
felony  under  the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  other 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  Whenever  any  person  Is  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  prosecution 
under  this  subsection,  the  penalty  which 
may  be  Imposed  for  such  violation  Is  the 
highest  penalty  authorized  by  any  of  the 
laws  for  violation  of  which  the  defendant  Is 
convicted." 

I  d  I  The  proviso  contained  In  section  12  of 
that  Act  (40  use.  193k)  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  16(a)  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C, 
193m:  D,C,  Code  9-132)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.    16  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  •Capitol  Building'  shall  be 
construed  to  include  all  buildings  situated 
upon  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  and 
all  subways  and  enclosed  passages  connect- 
ing two  or  more  of  those  buildings. 

•'(2)  The  term  "flrearm'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  section  1(3) 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (53  Stat.  1253, 
as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  901  (3) ) . 

"  ( 3 )  The  term  'dangerous  weapon*  includes 
all  articles  enumerated  In  section  14(a)    ot 


the  Act  of  July  8,  1932  (47  Stat.  654,  as 
amended:  DC,  Code  22-3214(a))  and  also 
daggers,  dirks,  stilettoes,  and  knives  having 
blades  over  three  Inches  In  length. 

"(4)  The  term  'explosive'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  section  1(1) 
of  the  Act  of  October  6.  1917  (40  Stat.  385. 
as  amended:   50  U.S.C.  121), 

"(5)  The  term  'act  of  physical  violence' 
means  any  act  Involving  ( 1 )  an  assault  or 
any  other  Infliction  or  threat  of  Infliction 
of  death  or  bodily  harm  uf>on  any  individual, 
or  (2)  damage  to  or  destruction  of  any  real 
property  or  personal  property," 

Sec,  2,  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29, 
1892  (27  Stat.  325;  40  U.SC,  101:  DC,  Code 
4-120.  22-3111).  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50.",  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of: "shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both," 

Sec.  3,  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 
Act  of  July  31.  1946  (60  Stat,  718:  40  US.C. 
193a  et  seq.;  DC.  Code  9-118  et  seq.)  and  of 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29,  1892  (27 
Stat.  325;  D.C.  Code  4-120,  22-3111).  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  affected  by  these  amend- 
ments or  abated  by  reason  thereof  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  viola- 
tions occurring  after  its  enactment 

Mr.  FALLON  ( during  the  reading ) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  2,  Immediately  after  "will- 
fully" Insert  "and  knowingly". 

On  page  5.  line  18.  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FAiLON 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
four  technical  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Pallon:  On 
page  4.  line  11.  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  4.  Une  16.  strike  out  the  quotauon 
marks. 

On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  "(7)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "7", 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  11  through  14 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(1)  The  term  Capitol  Buildings'  means 
the  United  States  Capitol,  the  Senate  and 
House  OflSce  Buildings  and  garages,  the  Capi- 
tol pwwer  plant,  all  subwaj-s  and  enclosed 
passages  connecting  two  or  more  of  such 
structures,  and  the  real  property  underlying 
and  enclosed  by  any  such  structure." 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Chairman,  these  are 
technical  amendments,  merely  to  clarify 
the  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTTHED    BY     MR.    POIT 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poff  On  page 
6.  line  22.  Insert  the  following  after  the  word 
■also";  "any  device  designed  to  expel  or  hurl 
a  projectile  capable  of  causing  Injury  to  per- 
sons or  property." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  is  recognized  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>'land. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  have  seen  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  believe  it  strength- 
ens the  bill.  We  will  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  a  sound  amendment.  It  is  needed.  I 
agree  with  the  amendment. 

I  referred  to  the  gentleman  earlier  in 
my  remarks,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I 
want  to  express  to  him  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  very  fine  research  work 
he  did  relating  to  the  confused  state  of 
the  present  law  on  this  subject  matter, 
as  has  appeared  previously  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  was  a  great  deal  of 
help  to  us  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  in  calling 
attention  to  the  need  for  the  bill. 

The  gentleman,  one  of  the  finest  law- 
yers in  the  House,  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  that  service. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response 
to  that  most  generous  statement,  may  I 
say  first  of  all  thank  you.  and  then,  in 
order  to  be  utterly  honest,  let  me  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Don  Santarelli.  who  did 
the  basic  background  research  work 
which  made  the  memorandum  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly,  by  way  of 
explanation,  this  amendment  is  simply 
designed  to  include  in  the  weapons  which 
would  be  prohibited  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  not  only  firearms  but  those 
guns  which  are  discharged  by  use  of 
compressed  air  or  carbon  dioxide  or  a 
spring  mechanism  or  the  zip-type  gun  or 
the  so-called  sling-type  gun. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mar\'land  [Mr.  Fallon] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer!  for  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFTRED    BY    MR.    WALDCE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Waldie:  On 
page  2.  line  8.  Insert  after  the  word  ■personfi." 
the  word  "knowingly." 

On  page  2.  line  15,  Insert  after  the  word 
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"device"  the  following:  "with  Intent  to  In- 
jure any  person  or  property." 

On  page  2.  line  23.  Insert  after  the  word 
"device"  the  following:  "with  Intent  to  In- 
jure any  person  or  property." 

On  page  3.  Une  4,  insert  after  the  word, 
"knowingly,"  the  following:  "with  Intent  to 
impede,  disrupt,  or  disturb  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  official  business." 

On  page  3,  line  22.  beginning  with  the  word 
"with."  strike  out  all  through  "business," 
on  line  23. 

On  page  4,  line  3.  beginning  with  the  word 
"with,"  strike  out  all  through  "thereof"  on 
line  8. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
strike-out  portions  of  the  amendment 
merely  reflect  the  fact  that  the  qualifica- 
tion "with  intent  to  disrupt  the  orderly 
conduct  of  ofiQcial  business"  will  no 
longer  be  required  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  in  items  3  and  4  on  pages  3  and 
4,  because  we  repeat  that  phrase  at  the 
beginning  of  that  section  and  require 
that  specific  intent  for  every  one  of  the 
proscribed  acts,  in  other  words,  that  there 
be  found  "an  intent  to  Impede  or  disrupt 
or  disturb  the  orderly  conduct  of  official 
business." 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  the  things  we  are  seeking  to  prevent 
by  this  bill:  namely,  to  prevent  an  im- 
peding, disrupting,  or  disturbing  of  the 
orderly  conduct  of  official  business.  I  be- 
lieve our  use  of  the  Capitol  is  restricted 
to  the  orderly  conduct  of  ofQcial  business 
and  our  right  to  control  those  visitors 
who  visit  our  Capitol  should  similarly 
be  limUed  to  the  fact  of  preventing  them 
from  impeding,  disrupting,  or  disturbing 
the  orderly  conduct  of  our  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. This  act  goes  much  further  than 
that.  The  actions  of  our  visitors  which 
are  not  intended  to  impede,  disrupt,  or 
disturb  the  orderly  conduct  of  oflBcial 
business  can  be  prohibited  under  the 
present  bill.  It  seems  that  the  Capitol 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

The  other  amendment  deals  only  with 
a  section  relative  to  a  felony. 

We  use  the  word  "willfully" — and  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  explained— 
when  described  in  terms  of  a  misdemean- 
or, it  carries  with  it  the  connotation  of  an 
evil  Intent  being  found.  We  do  not  de- 
mand that  in  terms  of  actions  which  are 
designed  to  constitute  a  felony.  We  do 
not  even  demand  that  they  know  they  are 
committing  a  felony.  All  we  say  is  if 
they  know  they  have  committed  these 
specific  acts,  then  they  come  under  the 
definitions  which  constitute  a  felony.  We 
should  make  this  delineation  so  that  no 
one  makes  a  mistake  when  they  do  walk 
onto  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  should  be 
sure  that  they  know  in  having  done  so 
that  they  have  committed  a  felony  if  en- 
gaged in  the  activities  covered  vmder  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bill,  but  in  the  language  which 
is  contained  in  the  report  we  are  under- 
taking to  set  up  dual  .standards  by  ex- 
empting Members  of  Congress  from  car- 
rying firearms  even  Into  their  oCQces.  or 
here. 


Also,  it  seems  to  be  anomalous  that 
here  we  are  rushing  to  get  this  thing 
through  in  order  to  protect  ourselves. 
But.  there  is  no  such  rush  coincident  with 
this  to  protect  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  passing  the  admin- 
istration's firearms  bill  to  protect  the 
public,  we  would  be  accomplishing  some- 
thing in  their  behalf.  However,  we  are 
certainly  hurring  to  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  think  that  the  rem- 
edy would  be  insui-ed  with  the  adoption 
of  these  amendments  relative  to  the  use 
of  guns.  The  present  law  reads  that  if 
you  discharge  any  gun  within  this  area 
that  constitutes  a  felony,  no  matter  what 
the  intent  is  and  I  believe  that  to  be 
proper.  But,  with  my  amendment,  if  you 
are  carrying  or  if  you  are  transporting 
a  gun  you  have  to  be  found  guilty  of  the 
charge  that  you  are  carrying  it  or  trans- 
porting it  with  the  intent  to  injure  a  per- 
son or  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  do  is  to  insure  that 
every  single  action  described  as  being 
evil  In  this  legislation  is,  in  fact,  evil.  It 
it  to  prevent  Innocent  people  from  be- 
coming ensnared  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mi".  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  amendments  which 
has  been  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waldie  1.  the  words  "willfully  and 
knowingly"  appear. 

However,  if  someone  should  walk 
through  that  door  there  or  come  in 
through  the  door  here— if  they  should 
do  so — and  if  no  one  were  at  the  door 
and  they  walked  on  in.  there  is  nothing 
"willfully"  or  "knowingly"  inherent  in 
that.  I  am  talking  about  while  the  House 
is  not  in  session. 

As  Speaker.  I  have  allowed  and  have 
followed  the  practice  of  permitting 
Members  to  bring  their  friends  and 
groups  into  the  House  Chamber.  In  my 
opinion  this  represents  a  wonderful  and 
certainly  stimulating  and  interesting  ex- 
perience. However.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  based  upon  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  law— having  been 
before  I  came  to  Congress  very  active  in 
trial  cases,  particularly  criminal  cases— 
the  Government  has  to  prove  its  case 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  ele- 
ments of  "knowingly  and  willfully."  And. 
if  some  individual  or  if  some  little  family 
happened  to  stroll  into  this  Chamber  and 
if  there  is  no  one  at  the  door  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  against  the  regulations  and 
you  cannot  do  this,  that  would  not  con- 
stitute a  violation. 

But.  if  it  were  someone  who  came 
through  that  door  as  happened  a  year 
or  so  ago  and  who  rushed  right  into  this 
Chamber,  that  would  be  a  violation,  of 
course.  I  have  given  considerable  thought 
to  this  matter.  Suppose  he  had  a  gun  in 
his  pocket;  suppose  he  had  a  bomb  on 
him?  Who  knows  the  instrumentalities 
of  potential  death  which  one  carries  with 
him? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  that 
amendment.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  California^at  least  I  will  join  with 


the  gentleman  in  the  statement  that  no 
one  would  undertake  to  prosecute  some- 
one who  walked  in  here  under  totally 
innocent  circumstances.  However,  if 
someone  walked  in  here  with  a  gun  in 
their  pocket,  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  would  represent  a 
different  .situation? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
would  bs  true  even  if  the  House  were  not 
in  session. 

However.  I  see  groups  out  here  and 
individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
whom  I  am  so  glad  to  see.  I  upon  occa- 
sion sa"  to  them.  "Well,  have  you  been 
in  the  House  Chamber?"  I  give  them  per- 
mission to  go  in  and  upon  occasion  I 
come  in  with  them.  I  think  it  is  stimulat- 
ini?,  especially  when  there  are  children 
involved.  I  say.  "Well,  I  hope  you  will  sit 
in  the  Speaker's  chair:  some  of  you 
youngsters  might  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  here  some  day."  In  my  opinion  that 
i.s  productive  of  good  results.  I  say.  how- 
ever. "When  you  sit  there,  remember  it 
is  not  an  electric  chair,  but  sometimes 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  electricity  around 
it. '  Of  course,  I  say  this  in  a  joking  way 
and  in  making  conservation  with  these 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  term  "willfully  and 
knowingly"  would  not  cover  anyone  who 
happened  to  stray  into  the  Chamber,  if 
there  were  no  guard  or  if  there  were  no 
as.sistant  doorkeeper  or  policeman  at 
either  one  of  these  doors  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
phased  to  receive  the  assurances  you 
have  given  me,  but  let  me  tell  the 
Speaker  what  prompted  my  concern.  I 
asked  that  que.stion  of  the  representative 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  before 
the  committee.  I  posed  the  very  hypo- 
thetical question  the  Speaker  posed  to 
me  about  the  family  that  walked  into 
the  Rayburn  Room. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Waldie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding 
me  this  time. 

As  I  started  to  say.  I  posed  that  ver>- 
hypothetical  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  lepresentative  of  the  Departinent  of 
Ju.'^tice  before  the  committee.  I  said  to 
him  What  would  happen  to  this  family 
that  visits  me  from  Contra  Costa  County 
that  accidently  wanders  into  the  Rayburn 
Room,  assuming.  No.  1.  they  intend  to 
walk  into  the  Rayburn  Room  and.  No.  2. 
they  knew  It  was  the  Rayburn  Room." 
I  said  "Have  they  committed  a  crime?" 
and  he  said  "Yes.  they  would  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  but  no  one  would  ever 
prcsecute  the  people." 

And  I  acknowledge  that  they  would 
not  prosecute  them,  but  my  objection  is 
that  those  people  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  insulting  determination. 

I  am  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
Speaker's  version  on  what  is  criminal 
law  than  that  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, but  my  concern  is  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  apparently  is  not  as  cer- 
tain as  the  Speaker  is  that  "willfully" 
constitutes  a  situation  that  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  hypothetical  question  I 
posed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  asked  the  question  if  they 
willfully  and  knowingly  walked  into  the 
RaybuiTi  Room 

Mr.  WALDIE.  No.  No. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  violation  of  the 
law,  but  not  if  they  happen  to  walk  into 
the  Rayburn  Room. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
question  I  posed  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  representative  during  the  com- 
mittee hearing — and  if  the  report  were 
before  the  Speaker  he  could  see  that  I 
was  talking  about  this  family  from  Con- 
tra Costa  County  with  one  child  who 
wandered  down  the  hall,  and  there  is  no 
guard  or  policeman  in  the  Rayburn 
Room,  and  it  is  an  inviting  room,  and 
they  walk  into  it.  Tliey  knowingly  walk 
in,  and  it  is  willful,  they  know  it  is  the 
Rayburn  Room.  The  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  said  that 
under  the  wording  of  this  bill  they  would 
have  committed,  of  course,  a  crime,  but 
he  said  "Do  not  worry.  We  would  not 
prosecute  them." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  it  is  a  willful 
matter 

Mr.  WALDIE.  They  were  tired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  believe  the  Ray- 
burn Room  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members,  primarily.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  right.  Rather 
than  having  your  constituents  out  in  the 
corridor,  when  the  east  wing  was  built 
the  room  was  built  so  as  to  have  Mem- 
bers meet  their  constituents  under  an 
atmosphere  of  respectability,  and  it  is 
not  only  for  meeting  constituents  and 
friends,  but  they  have  conferences  In 
there. 

Now,  there  is  a  corridor  down  the  east 
side  of  the  building,  and  my  district  of- 
fices are  there.  I  come  along  that  cor- 
ridor and  every  once  in  a  while  I  see  a 
sign  saying  that  the  public  is  barred.  I 
take  that  sign  and  put  it  inside  the  Ray- 
burn Room,  because  it  belongs  inside  the 
Rayburn  Room,  not  out  in  the  corridor. 
So  I  just  move  the  sign  back  because  I 
do  not  like  to  see  a  sign  there  saying  to 
the  public  that  they  cannot  walk  dowii 
that  corridor.  That  corridor  goes  over  to 
the  Senate  side,  and  the  sign  properly 
should  be  in  the  Rayburn  Room,  geo- 
graphically it  should  be  in  the  Rayburn 
Room,  so  I  move  it  back  when  I  see  it. 

But  if  someone  walked  in  there  acci- 
dently. there  is  nothing  willful  or  know- 
ing about  it.  I  can  see  them  walking  down 
that  corridor,  and  they  might  step  into 
the  Rayburn  Room,  but  there  is  nothing 
knowing  or  willful  about  that. 

Mr  WALDIE.  I  accept  the  views  of 
the  Speaker,  but  the  Department  of 
Justice 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  With  all  due  re- 
gard to  the  Department  of  Justice,  they 
have  not  always  been  right. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  absolutely  agree.  I 
could  not  concur  more.  That  was  the 
reason  why  I  thought  If  we  included  this 
phrase   then   the   interpretation   of  the 


Speaker    would    be    unmistakably    cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Is  it  not  the  point  of  the 
gentleman  that  knowing  and  willful  can 
be  interpreted  without  what  the  criminal 
courts  say  is  an  inference  that  there  is 
more  or  less  an  evil  intent  that  is  cou- 
pled with  knowing  and  willful? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  certainly  believe  that 
to  be  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  in  his  re- 
search has  determined  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  word  "willful"  in  a  criminal  statute 
requires  a  feeling  of  evil  intent.  My  only 
reason  for  including  this  is  to  clarify  the 
wording  with  the  intent  to  impede  and 
obstruct  the  business  of  the  Congress: 
that  is  the  only  thing  we  are  trying  to 
prevent.  So,  whatever  the  evil  intent  was, 
if  they  prove  these  facts  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  evil  it  was,  these  are  easily  prov- 
able, and  it  is  a  lot  more  difficult  to  prove 
it  without  this  standard.  Under  the 
criteria  the  gentleman  from  Florida  set 
up  on  his  definition  of  "willful."  then  you 
have  to  prove  some  mystique,  something 
very  mysterious,  some  evil  intent.  And 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  proposed 
amendment  strengthens  the  act. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  performed  a  very  useful  service 
in  the  colloquy  that  he  has  had  with 
the  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  some  sympathy  with  his  purposes 
and  his  objectives  in  connection  with  this 
language,  but  I  do  believe  in  light  of  the 
legislative  history  that  has  been  written, 
with  the  very  strong  statement  as  to  the 
requirement  for  the  definition  of  "will- 
ful" and  "knowingly"  supported  on  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  sides  of 
the  House,  that  the  need  for  the  limita- 
tion which  the  gentleman  seeks  to  add 
has  been  eliminated,  and  I  believe  we  can 
proceed  to  adopt  this  bill  without  the 
dangers  the  gentleman  fears. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  colloquy  dealt  only 
with  the  "misdemeanor"  portion  of  the 
bill,  but  It  sheds  no  light  on  the  ambi- 
guities contained  in  the  felony  section. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  \ 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  page  2,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  mere  possession  of  a 
firearm  irrespective  of  what  the  person 
may  have  in  his  own  mind  should  be 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor. 
Hence,  I  am  sorry  but  I  must  disagree 
with  the  proposed  amendment. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  also  with  relation 
to  the  colloquy  that  took  place,  I  think 
that  rather  clearly  explains  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  before 
there  can  be  any  conviction  there  is  the 
presupposed  fact  that  the  language,  as 
contained  in  the  bill,  so  far  as  willfully 
and  knowingly,  as  concerend  It  Is  re- 
quired that  the  person  must  be  shown 
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to  have  Intended  to  impede  and  disrupt 
ofBcial  business. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong  so  far  as  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  the  weapon  is  concerned. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  what 
is  known  as  the  Sullivan  law.  Under  that 
law  the  mere  possession  of  a  weapon,  a 
dangerous  weapon,  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  mis- 
demeanor unless  the  person  has  a  li- 
cense. I  think  the  gentleman  should  take 
that  into  consideration,  although  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  the  clarification 
that  he  seeks  to  make  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  think  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding on  the  gentleman's  part. 
Under  the  present  wording,  without  the 
amendment,  the  mere  possession  of  fire- 
arms is  a  felony  and  not  a  misdemeanor 
The  mere  possession  of  a  firearm  with  no 
intent  to  use  it  for  any  improper  purpose 
is  a  felony. 

A  family  that  goes  through  the  Capitol 
grounds  in  a  camper  or  trailer  with  a 
weapon  in  that  camper  and  accessible  to 
them  has  committed  a  felony  under  the 
wording  of  this  act. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  It  would  seem  to  me. 
may  I  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman, 
that  the  onus  is  upon  the  Individual  who 
carries  the  weapon.  If  there  is  anybody 
who  has  to  be  careful  and  cautious  about 
a  possible  violation  of  law,  it  is  the  one 
who  carries  the  weapon. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  only  reply  that  I 
would  make  to  the  gentleman  is  that 
there  is  no  defense  possible.  The  person 
could  say  that  he  carries  the  weapon  be- 
cause he  has  a  permit  to  carry  it  and  is 
carrying  it  across  the  country  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  family.  But  that  is  no  defense 
because  the  mere  possession  is  a  felony. 
There  is  no  prescribed  Intent  in  the  bill 
as  it  is  written.  The  amendment  I  pro- 
pose would  give  them  a  defense. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  would  be  satisfied 
to  go  along  with  an  amendment  to  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  and  to  say  that  no  in- 
tent is  necessary.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  mere  possession  of  a  dangerous 
weapon  should  be  treated  as  a  crime.  As 
I  said  earlier,  any  explanation  or  any 
onus  should  be  upon  the  one  who  carries 
the  gun.  We  should  not  be  compelled  to 
prove  that  he  was  carrying  It  for  any 
purpose  other  than  an  ulterior  purpose. 

So,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  think  if  there 
is  to  be  any  amendment,  it  might  be  in 
the  sense  that  mere  possession  of  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  should  be  a  crime  al- 
though it  may  well  be  a  misdemeanor 

Mr.  FALLON.  Sir.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the  lan- 
guage offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  necessary.  In  fact.  It  would 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  merely 
wish  to  cite  for  the  Rzcord  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Felton  v.  United  States.  96 
U.S.  702,  in  which  the  Court  discussed 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "willfully"  and 
its  construction  saying  that  It  implies 
evil  Intent.  There  is  no  question  about 


it.  The  State  courts  overwhelmingly  have 
taken  the  same  position.  "Willfully" 
clearly  includes  bad  intent.  So  what  the 
gentleman  is  attempting  to  accomplish 
is  already  accomplished  in  the  bill  by 
the  word  "willfully."  But  it  does  not  limit 
it  to  actually  disrupting  the  House,  as 
it  appears  in  the  bill.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  limit  it  to  actually 
intentionally  disrupting  the  Chamber.  If 
some  comes  in  and  steals  that  dictionar>' 
or  cuts  up  the  paintings  on  the  wall,  they 
are  not  necessarily  intentionally  dis- 
rupting the  conduct  of  business,  but  they 
are  doing  something  with  an  evil  intent. 
They  come  In  here  with  an  evil  intent. 

So  as  the  bill  is  written,  it  is  much 
broader,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  time  and  again  that  principle  as 
have  the  State  courts.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  13178*  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of.  and  for 
the  preservation  of  safety  and  order 
within,  the  US.  Capitol  buildings  and 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
944.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was   taken;    and   there 
were — yeas  336,  nays  20,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  75.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  323] 


Abemethy 

Adair 

AdazQB 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  D&k. 
Annunzlo 


•TEAS— 336 

Arends 

Ashbrootc 

Aahmore 

Aspmall 

Ayrea 

B&rtng 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Benoett 

Berry 


Bevlll 

Blester 

Blanton 

Boland 

Bow 

Braaco 

Bray 

BrlnKJey 

Brock 

Broo)ui 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 


Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleeon 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clau.sen, 
Don  H. 

Clawj^on,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  W1.S. 

de  la  Garza 

I>elaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Deviiie 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Du!skl 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

E.sch 

Efehleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Term. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felt'han 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

nood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Praser 

Frledel 

FMlton,  Pa. 

Oaltflanakla 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

G.ithlngs 

Qlalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Croodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Onintha 

Gross 

Orover 

Oubeer 

Oude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
s' .~unldt 

Hanna 


Bingham 

Boiling 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hlck.s 

Hohfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jar  man 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

L.ilrd 

Laugen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La, 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

.McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mai-Gregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathiafi.  Calif 
Mathlas.  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Me«'d.s 
MesklU 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass, 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OHara,  111. 
OHara.  Mich. 
CKonskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patten 
PeUy 

NATS— 20 

Burton,  Calif. 
Cohelan 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qullleu 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rpsnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  A.-u:, 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roiish 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Satierfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calir. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY 

Smith.  Okla 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ar:z. 

Steiger,  Wi.s, 

Stratton 

Stubblefleid 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  G*. 

Thomson.  WLs. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

DUman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

WatBon 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Curtis 
Eckhardt 
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Edwards.  Calif. 

Gallagher 
Gilbert 
Hawkins 
Kastenmeler 


McPall 
Nix 

Ottlnger 
Rcld,  NY. 
Roybal 


Ryan 
Scheuer 
Teague,  Calif. 
Waldle 


ANSWERED  ■PRESENT"- 
Van  Deerlln 
NOT  VOTING— 75 


Abbltt 
Ashley 

Bell 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Prademas 

broomfield 

Brown.  Calif. 

Button 

Carey 

Crderberg 

Cc:!lcr 

Conyers 

Culver 

D;icidarlo 

D.iwson 

Dxyer 

Edwards,  Lti. 

Flynt 

F,o;d,  Gerald  R. 

lountain 

Fr-linghuysen 

F  ilton.  Tenn. 


Fuqua 

Gettys 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hull 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Keith 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Macdonald, 

Klass. 
Matsunaga 
Michel 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Patman 
Pickle 
Pryor 


Purcell 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Sisk 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Watts 

Williams,  Miss. 

WllUs 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 


So  the  bill  wa.s  pa.ssed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.    Pickle    for,    with    Mr.    Van    Deerlln 
.ig.ilnst. 
Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 
Mr.  St  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 
Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Carey  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr   Keith. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr  Henderson  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Fountiiln  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr  Sandman. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

•Mr.  Moorhe:^d  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr,  Morgan  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.   Tuck  with   Mr,    Wright 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr, 
Flynt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr,  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Stephens 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Abbltt. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle  1.  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
CXIII 1852— Part  22 


"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  944,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate  con- 
sideration the  bill  S.  2310. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OrFERED    EY    MR.    FALLON 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Fallon:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2310,  to 
provide  more  effectively  for  the  regulation  of 
the  use  of,  and  for  the  preservation  of  safety 
and  order  within,  the  United  States  Capitol 
Buildings  and  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  for  other  piu-poses,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
13178.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  (a)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  define  the  area  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  to  regulate 
the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  31.  1946  (60  Stat.  718;  40  U.S.C. 
193a;  D.C.  Code  9-118).  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  after 
the  words  'book  127.  page  8.'.  the  words  "in- 
cluding all  additions  added  thereto  by  law 
subsequent  to  June  25,  1946,';  and 

"(2)  striking  out  the  words  'as  defined  on 
the  aforementioned  map'. 

••(b)  Section  6  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  193f; 
D.C.  Code  9-123)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•' 'Sec.  6.  (ai  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  group  of  persons — 

"•(1)  Except  as  authorized  by  regulations 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board: 

••  '(A)  to  carry  on  or  have  readily  accessible 
to  the  person  of  any  individual  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  firearm,  dan- 
gerous weapon,  explosive,  or  incendiary  de- 
vice: or. 

'•'(B)  to  discharge  any  firearm  or  explo- 
sive, to  use  any  dangerous  weapon,  or  to  Ig- 
nite any  incendiary  device,  upon  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any  of  the 
Capitol  Buildings;  or 

•'  '(C)  to  transport  by  any  means  upon  the 
United  tSates  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary device;  or 

"•(2)  Knowingly,  with  force  and  violence, 
to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress. 

••  •(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  willfully  and  know- 
ingly— 

"  '( 1)  to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  to  enter  or 
to  remain  in  any  cloakroom  or  lobby  ad- 
jacent to  such  floor,  or  to  enter  or  to  remain 
in  the  Rayburn  Room  of  the  House  or  the 
Marble  Room  of  the  Senate,  unless  such  per- 
son is  authorized,  pursuant  to  rules  adopted 
by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  that  House,  to  enter  or  to  remain 
upon  such  floor  or  in  such  cloakroom,  lobby, 
or  room; 

"  '(2)  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  the  gallery 
of  either  Hotise  of  the  Congress  In  violation 
of  rules  governing  admission  to  such  gallery 
adopted  by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization  given   by   that  House: 

"'(3)  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  any  room 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings  set  aside 
or  designated  for  the  use  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress  or  any  Member,  committee, 
subcommittee,    officer,    or   employee    of   the 


Congress  or  either  House  thereof  with  intent 
to  disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  official 
business; 

"  '(4)  to  utter  loud,  threatening,  or  abusive 
language,  or  to  engage  in  any  disorderly  or 
disruptive  conduct,  at  any  place  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  BuUdlngs  with  Intent  to  im- 
pede, disrupt,  or  disturb  the  orderly  conduct 
of  any  session  of  the  Congress  "or  either 
House  thereof,  or  the  orderly  conduct  within 
any  such  building  of  any'  hearing  before, 
or  any  deliberations  of,  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  the  Congress  or  either 
House  thereof; 

"'(5)  to  obstruct,  or  to  Impede  passage 
through  or  within,  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  or  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings; 

••  •(6)  to  engage  in  any  act  of  physical  vio- 
lence upon  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  or  within  any  of  the  Capitol 
Buildings;  or 

••'(7)  to  parade,  demonstrate,  or  picket 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings. 

"•(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  forbid  any  act  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  employee  of  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Congress  or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  or  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof,  which  Is  performed  in 
the  lawful  discharge  of  his  official  duties.' 

"ic)  Section  8  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  193h; 
DC.  Code  9-125)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•  'Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  violation  of  section 
6(a)  of  this  Act.  and  any  attempt  to  com- 
mit any  such  violation,  shall  be  a  felony 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  85,000. 
or  imprisormient  not  exceeding  five  years,  or 
both. 

"•(b)  Any  violation  of  section  2.  3.  4,  5, 
6(b),  or  7  of  this  Act,  and  any  attempt  to 
commit  any  such  violation,  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
S500.  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both. 

"  '(c)  Violations  of  this  Act,  Including  at- 
tempts or  conspiracies  to  commit  such  viola- 
tions, shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  attorney  or  his  assistants  in  the  name 
of  the  United"  States.  None  of  the  general 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  none  of  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
Where  the  conduct  violating  this  Act  also 
violates  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
violations  may  be  joined  in  a  single  prosecu- 
tion. Prosecution  for  any  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  or  for  conduct  which  constitutes 
a  felony  under  the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  other 
prosecutions  ior  violations  of  this  Act  may 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  Whenever  any  person  is 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  pros- 
ecution under  this  subsection,  the  penalty 
which  may  be  Imposed  for  such  violation 
is  the  highest  penalty  authorized  by  any 
of  the  laws  for  violation  of  which  tlie  de- 
fendant is  convicted.' 

"(d)  Section  16(a)  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
193m;  D.C.  Code  9-132)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  16.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"  '(1)  The  term  "Capitol  Buildings"  means 
the  United  States  Capitol,  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings  and  garages,  the 
Capitol  Power  Plant,  all  subwayr  and  en- 
closed passages  connecting  two  or  more  of 
such  structures,  and  the  real  property  un- 
derlying and  enclosed  by  any  such  structure. 

'■•(2)  The  term  '•firearm"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  section  1(3) 
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of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat.  1262, 
as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  901(3)  I . 

"■(3)  The  term  "dangerous  weapon"  In- 
cludes all  articles  enumerated  In  section  14 
(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  8,  1932  (47  Stat.  654. 
as  amended:  D.C.  Cede  22-3214(a)  )  and  also 
any  device  designed  to  expel  or  hurl  a  pro- 
jectile capable  of  causing  injury  to  persons 
or  property,  daggers,  dirks,  stilettoes,  and 
knives  having  blades  over  three  inches  in 
length. 

"  '(4)  The  term  "explosive"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  section  1(1) 
of  the  Act  of  October  6.  1917  (,40  Stat.  385,  as 
amended;  50  U  S  C   121 ) . 

"  '(5)  The  term  "act  of  physical  violence" 
means  any  act  Involving  1 1 1  an  assault  or 
any  other  Infliction  or  threat  of  Infliction  of 
death  or  bodily  harm  upon  any  individual,  or 
(2)  damage  to  or  destruction  of  any  real 
property  or  personal  property.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29, 
1892  (27  Stat.  325;  40  U.S.C.  101;  DC.  Code 
4-120.  22-3111),  is  amended  by  deleting 
'shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50.',  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
'shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.' 

"Sko.  3.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1946  (60  Stat.  718;  40  U.S.C. 
193a  et  seq  ;  DC  Code  9-118  et  seq.)  and 
of  section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29,  1892  (27 
Stat.  325;  DC.  Code  4-120.  22-3111),  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  enactment  of  these 
amiendments  shall  not  be  affected  by  these 
amendments  or  abated  by  reason  tliereof. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  violations  occurring  after  Its  enactment." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'HJl.  13178)  was 
laid  on  tlie  table. 


ge?;eral  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re.solve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  676)  to 
amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruction  of  crim- 
inal investigations  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  coMMrrrrx  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  8.  676,  with  Mr. 
Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCul- 
loch]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code — relating  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  administration  of  justice — 
by  adding  a  new  section  prohibiting  the 
obstruction  of  Federal  criminal  investi- 
gations. 

Sections  1503  and  1505  of  chapter  73, 
title  18.  presently  prohibit  attempts  to 
influence,  Intimidate,  impede,  or  injure 
a  witness  or  juror  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing, a  proceeding  before  a  Federal  agen- 
cy, or  an  inquiry  or  investigation  by 
either  House  of  the  Congress  or  a  con- 
gessional  committee.  However,  attempts 
to  obstruct  a  criminal  investigation  or 
inquiry  before  a  proceeding  has  been 
initiated  are  not  within  the  proscription 
of  those  sections. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  remedy 
that  deficiency  by  providing  severe 
penalties  for  attempting  to  obstruct  the 
communication  to  a  Federal  criminal  In- 
vestigator of  information  relating  to  a 
violation  of  a  Federal  criminal  law.  thus 
extending  to  informants  and  potential 
witnesses  the  protections  now  afforded 
witnesses  and  jurors  In  judicial,  admin- 
istrative, and  congressional  proceedings. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  a  new  section,  section  1510,  at 
the  end  thereof. 

Subsection  (a>  of  the  new  section  1510 
would  prohibit  willful  attempts,  by  means 
of  bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimida- 
tion, or  force  or  threats  of  force,  to  ob- 
struct, delay,  or  prevent  the  communica- 
tion to  a  Federal  criminal  investigator 
of  Information  relating  to  a  violation  of 
a  Federal  criminal  law.  The  subsection 
would  also  prohibit  Injuring  any  person 
in  his  person  or  property  on  account  of 
his  communicating  such  information  to 
a  criminal  investigator  or  on  account  of 
such  communication  of  Information  by 
any  other  person — a  relative  or  friend, 
for  example.  Both  proscriptions  would 
apply  to  protect  the  communication  of 
information  to  a  Federal  criminal  in- 
vestigator at  any  time  from  the  commis- 
sion of  a  criminal  violation  or  conspiracy 
until  the  Institution  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings within  the  meaning  of  sections  1503 
and  1505.  The  penalty  provided  for  a 
violation  of  the  section  Is  a  fine  of  up  to 
$5,000  or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years, 
or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  1510 
defines  "criminal  Investigator"  to  Include 
any  person  authorized  by  a  department, 
agency,  or  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate  or  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  Federal  criminal  laws.  This  in- 
cludes Federal  prosecuting  attorneys,  as 
well  as  Federal  criminal  investigators, 
within  the  group  of  persons  to  whom  the 
communication  of  information  Is  pro- 
tected. 

Subsection  (b'»  of  the  bill  would  make 
the  necessary  technical  amendment  to 


the  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
676,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  obstruction  of 
criminal  investigations.  My  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Rogers],  has  ably  described  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
what  he  has  already  said,  but  I  do  wish 
to  underscore  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation, particularly  in  view  of  the  rising 
tide  of  crime. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
focused  nationwide  attention,  as  did  re- 
cent issues  of  Life  magazine,  on  the  sin- 
ister and  ever-growing  power  of  orga- 
nized crime.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
great  obstacles  which  confront  prosecu- 
tors in  the  successful  prosecution  of  orga- 
nized criminals.  The  code  of  silence  that 
shields  participants  in  organized  criminal 
activity  is  notorious.  Bribery-,  intimi(ja- 
tion,  and  the  use  of  force  aie  also  em- 
ployed by  the  crime  syndicate  to  thwart 
criminal  investigations  and  prosecution.v 
The  successful  utilization  of  the  code  of 
silence,  bribery,  and  force  virtually  pre- 
cludes prosecution  and  conviction  of  or- 
ganized criminals. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  organized  crimirial 
activity  that  the  harassment,  intimida- 
tion, or  bribery  of  potential  witnesses  oc- 
curs. The  problem  permeates  every  phase 
of  illegal  or  unlawful  activity — prosecu- 
tion and  conviction  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  when  witnesses  are  subject  to 
such  pressures,  and  law  enforcement 
officials  are  powerless  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  such  pressures. 

This  bill  would  provide  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials  with  the  effective 
and  long-overdue  tool  to  control  and 
prevent  persons  who  willfully  endeavor 
by  means  of  bribei-y,  misrepresentation. 
Intimidation,  or  force,  or  threats  thereof. 
to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent  the  com- 
munication of  information  relating  to 
Federal  criminal  laws  by  any  person  to  a 
Federal  criminal  investigator. 

There  has  been  raised  some  objection 
to  this  bill  by  the  argument  that  the 
legislation  could  be  used  by  criminal  in- 
vestigators to  harass  or  threaten  an  ac- 
tual witness.  The  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  both  the  Hou.se 
and  the  Senate  makes  very  clear  tiiat 
such  could  not  occur.  It  is  the  unequivo- 
cal contention  of  the  members  of  both 
committees  that  the  prohibitions  in  this 
bill  would  be  applicable  only  to  persons 
who  procure  another  person  by  the 
means  listed  in  the  act  to  obstruct,  delay, 
or  prevent  the  communication  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  only  the  procurer  that  we 
seek  to  prosecute  and  not  the  actual 
witness. 

The  legislation  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Presidents  Crime  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
and  law  enforcement  officials  thi'oueh- 
out  the  country.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
may  act  promptly  on  this  part  of  the  war 
on  crime. 

Let  me  add  that  witnesses  who  testi- 
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fled  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee included  Charles  Siragusa.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Ilhnois  Crime  Com- 
mission; the  Special  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  David  C.  Acheson;  the 
Attorney  General;  and  other  witnesses; 
all  of  whom  supported  this  legislation. 

Let  us  provide  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials With  this  greatly  needed  weapon. 
I  urge  every  Member's  support  of  S.  676. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  all  cf  us  are  equally  concerned  about 
crime  and  are  willing  to  do  what  we  can 
to  combat  the  crime  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  Nation  today. 

This  bill  has  a  very  worthwhile  pur- 
pose, and  I  find  myself  in  support  of  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve it  should  be  amended. 

In  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  originally  considered 
this  legislation  and  which  conducted  the 
hearing,  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
members  voted  to  delete  the  word  "mis- 
representation" which  appears  on  line  8 
of  page  1.  When  the  bill  came  before 
the  full  committee  the  word  was  rein- 
.s(  rted  into  the  bill. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  the  legislation 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  sug- 
gested that  I  would  offer  the  amendment 
to  strike  the  word  "misrepresentation," 
whereupon  the  chairman  of  the  full  Ju- 
(iiciary  Committee  said  in  open  session 
that  he  was  agreeable  to  accepting  this 
amendment. 

I  am  now  advised  that  the  chairman  of 
ilie  Judiciary  Comimittee  cannot  be  with 
us  today,  but  that  the  gentleman  han- 
dling the  bill  is  not  agreeable  to  accept- 
ing the  amendment. 

If  Members  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  report,  they  have  found 
that  there  is  a  very  fine  argument  made 
for  the  proposition  that  there  should 
be  Federal  legislation  to  prohibit  at- 
tempts to  influence,  intimidate,  impede, 
or  injure  a  witness  or  a  juror,  or  to  pre- 
vent such  conduct  where  a  crime  is  under 
investigation. 

It  is  said  on  pstge  2  of  the  report  that 
the  need  for  this  legislation  was  to  plug 
a  loophole  in  the  protection  that  the 
Government  can  now  provide  to  its  own 
Witnesses  and  informants.  This  loophole 
re.sults  from  the  fact  that  presently  it  is 
not  a  Federal  crime  to  harass,  intimidate, 
or  assault  a  witness  who  may  communi- 
cate information  to  Federal  investiga- 
tors prior  to  the  case  reaching  the  court. 

Well,  we  are  in  sympathy  with  that, 
and  certainly  we  should  have  a  loophole 
plugged, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  hear  what  he  is  saying: 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Abbltt 

Flynt 

Patman 

Ashley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pickls 

BeU 

Fountain 

Pool 

Betts 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Prj'or 

Blackburn 

Fuqua 

Purcell 

Blatnik 

Gettys 

Rarlck 

Hoggs 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rees 

Bolton 

Hubert 

Resnlck 

Brademaa 

Henderson 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Broomfield 

Heriong 

Rumsfeld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holland 

Sandman 

Button 

Hull 

St.  Onge 

Cederberg 

Hung  ate 

Slsk 

Celler 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stephens 

Conyers 

Jones,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Gorman 

Landrum 

Tenzer 

Culver 

Latta 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dawson 

Leggett 

Tuck 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Udall 

Dlngell 

Martin 

Utt 

Downing 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Jagt 

Dulskl 

Moorhead 

Watts 

Dwyer 

Morgan 

Williams,  Miss. 

Edwards,  La. 

Mosher 

Willis 

Everett 

Moss 

Wright 

Evlus,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Wyatt 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  676,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  356  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  had  7  minutes  remaining.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
was  saying  prior  to  the  quorum  call,  it 
seems  to  me  this  bill  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  deletion  of  the  word  "mis- 
representation" on  page  1,  line  8.  The 
committee  report  language  is  rather  in- 
teresting in  several  respects,  and  I  would 
ask  that  we  might  read  on  page  3,  the 
last  paragraph  before  the  analysis  of 
the  bill.  Also,  prior  to  that,  the  commit- 
tee says; 

This  committee  wishes  to  make  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  legislation  cannot  be 
used  by  a  Federal  investigator  to  Intlmldat* 
or  harass  a  potential  witness  or  Informant 
by  reason  of  his  giving  false  or  misleading 
Information  about  a  criminal  violation. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  that  language  in 
the  committee  report. 

Then  the  committee  goes  on  to  the 
other  paragraph  to  which  I  referred,  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  understand  this 
one  for  several  weeks.  It  says: 

Your  committee  wishes  to  make  abundantly 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  term  "misrepre- 
sentation" as  used  in  this  act.  It  is  our  in- 
tention that  the  actual  procurement  by  a 
party  of  another  party's  misrepresentation 
or  silence  to  a  Federal  Investigator  would  be 
covered  even  though  such  procurement  was 
not  achieved  by  any  misrepresentation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  also  our  intention  that 
procurement  of  a  witness'  communication 
or  silence  to  a  Federal  Investigator  by  means 
of  a  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the 
procurer  Is  also  covered  under  the  act. 

If  a  court  looks  at  that  explanation  by 
the  committee  as  to  what  it  means,  and 
understands  that.  It  will  be  endowed  with 
that  degree  of  wisdom  which  many 
courts  seem  to  hold  they  have  already. 


I  personally  do  not  understand  that  ex- 
planation. 

In  a  case  in  Nebraska — and  there  are 
many  cases  dealing  with  this,  and  I  just 
happened  to  pull  this  one  out  of  a  refer- 
ence in  the  library.  Corpus  Juris,  in  a 
Nebraska  court,  in  Pasko  against  Trela — 
they  said  this ; 

"Misrepresentation"  means  any  manifes- 
tation by  words  or  other  conduct  by  one  per- 
son to  another  that  under  the  circumstances 
amounts  to  an  assertion  not  In  accordance 
with  fact. 

I  do  not  know  about  that;  misrepre- 
sentation by  words  or  other  conduct." 
It  seems  to  me  this  gets  us  Into  a  little 
problem  here. 

Then,  in  Webster's  Third  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  on  page  1,445,  the 
word  "misrepresent"  is  defined  as  fol- 
lows : 

Misrepresent:    to   represent    Incorrectly. 

I  can  see.  under  the  language  of  this 
bill,  that  a  Federal  investigator — and 
that  includes  all  Federal  investigators, 
practically — could  go  into  a  man's  office 
under  tlie  guise  of  a  general  investigation 
Perhaps  it  would  be  revenue,  or  food  and 
drug,  or  many  other  types  of  things 
which  may  be  either  civil  or  criminal 
investigations.  But  at  the  time  this  in- 
vestigator comes  in,  so  far  as  this  bill 
is  concerned,  he  does  not  have  to  say, 
"Well,  now,  we  have  information  that 
you  have  committed  a  crime  and  we 
are  investigating  that  crime." 

He  could  come  in  as  a  Federal  inves- 
tigator under  the  definition  here  of  a 
criminal  investigator,  being  "any  indi- 
vidual duly  authorized  by  a  department, 
agency,  or  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  or  engage  in  investi- 
gations of  or  prosecutions  for  violations 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

So  this  man  may  come  there  as  one 
of  the  types  of  investigators  I  have  men- 
tioned. He  could  be  a  wages-and-hours 
investigator  coming  in  verj*  quietly,  just 
to  make  a  friendly  investigation,  doing 
his  job.  In  the  course  of  the  thing  the 
individual  might  make  a  statement 
which  is  later  shown  to  be  incorrect,  or 
might  cause  some  employee  to  make  one 
that  was  incorrect.  When  the  trial  came 
on  for  the  main  offense,  a  jury  might 
■v;-ell  acquit  the  man,  but  the  Federal 
prosecutor  could  then  come  back  with 
this  bill,  if  it  becomes  the  law,  and  say, 
"You  were  acquitted  on  the  principal 
offense  we  were  investigating,  but  you 
caused  one  of  your  employees  to  make  a 
misrepresentation  of  fact  when  we  were 
investigating,  and  it  made  our  investi- 
gation harder  to  accomplish.  It  obstruct- 
ed and  delayed  us  in  our  investigation. 
So  you  may  think  you  are  smart  because 
the  jury  turned  you  loose,  but  we  are 
going  to  indict  you  under  this  law  and 
you  could  get  up  to  a  $5,000  fine  or  5 
years  in  prison." 

My  friends,  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
us  want  to  do  that. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  arguments 
here  by  lawyers  that  this  does  not  do 
what  I  say  it  does.  But  I  want  to  say 
that  over  a  period  of  11  years  it  was  my 
responsibility  to  send  bills  of  indictment 
to  the  grand  juries  regularly. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
had  had  a  defendant  for  whom  I  had  to 
send  in  a  bill  of  indictment  to  the  grand 
jur>'  under  this  proposed  law,  under  the 
term  "■misrepresentation,"  I  would  have 
said  that  "on  or  about  a  certain  date  the 
said  John  Doe  did  willfully  endeavor  by 
means  of  misrepresentation  to  obstruct, 
delay,  or  prevent  the  communication  of 
information  relating  to  the  violation  of 
a  F'edcral  criminal  statute"  and  I  would 
name  the  statute,  "to  a  criminal  investi- 
gator, one  Richard  Roe,  an  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,"  or  "of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration." 

That  would  be  the  indictment  one 
would  send  under  this. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  should 
not  make  every  mother  who  might  tell 
an  investigating  officer  that  her  son  is 
not  hiding  in  the  closet  or  that  her  son  is 
out  of  town  when  she  knows  he  is  around 
the  comer  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
5  years. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffL 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy  of  time,  I  shall  not 
make  a  formal  speech  which  would  be 
appropriate  in  response  to  the  point 
which  has  been  so  eloquently  registered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
but,  rather,  I  will  reserve  my  comments 
to  the  5-minute  rule  when  his  amend- 
ment is  offered. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  obstruc- 
tion-of-investigation  bill  is  related  to  the 
obstruction -of -justice  statute  which  has 
been  on  the  law  books  for  many  years. 
That  is  the  statute  which  makes  it  a 
crime  to  corrupt  or  Injure  a  witness  or 
a  juror  before  a  court,  executive  agency, 
or  a  congressional  committee. 

It  mieht  be  thought  that  this  statute 
is  ."sufficient  to  protect  those  who  potenti- 
ally may  become  v^ltnesses;  namely,  these 
who  supply  information  to  Investigators. 
However,  the  courts  have  ruled  that  since 
criminal  statutes  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued, the  obstruction-of-justice  statute 
applies  only  after  the  judicial  proceed- 
ing has  commenced  and  not  during  the 
period  of  investigation.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  recommended  this  legisla- 
tion. The  President's  Crime  Commission 
has  endorsed  It.  And  the  Pi-esldent  him- 
self in  his  February  6,  1967,  mes.sage  on 
crime  urged  its  adoption. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  would  make 
it  a  crime  to  corrupt  or  injure  a  potential 
witness  or  informant  who  de.sires  to  com- 
municate Information  to  a  criminal  in- 
vestigator. It  not  only  protects  the  in- 
formant himself  but  members  of  his 
family  and  others  close  to  him  who  might 
be  the  target  of  unlawful  influence  or 
injury. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  this 
bill  applies  only  to  the  Investigation  of 
violations  of  Federal  criminal  statutes 
and  to  Federal  criminal  investigators. 

Some  dispute  has  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  thrust  of  subsection  <a>.  The  dis- 
pute is  bottomed   upon  conflicting  in- 


terpretations of  the  language.  And  in 
this  particular,  I  concede  that  the  syntax 
of  the  sentence  is  awkward.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ner]  fears  that  this  subsection  would 
make  a  wife  who  makes  a  misstatement 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  her  hus- 
band a  criminal. 

This  fear  arises  only  If  the  clause  "by 
any  person"  is  taken  to  modify  the  clause 
"violation  of  any  criminal  statute."  Be- 
cause the  sentence  structure  is  misar- 
ranged,  such  an  interpretation  Is  possible. 
However,  a  reading  of  the  subsection  as 
a  whole  demonstrates  clearly  that  the 
intent  is  that  the  clause  "by  any  per- 
son" be  taken  to  modify  the  clause  "com- 
munication of  information."  Accordingly, 
the  proper  interpretation  of  subsection 
'a)  might  be  paraphrased  as  follows: 
"Whoever  endeavors  by  certain  means 
to  obstruct  the  communication  of  certain 
information  by  another  person  to  a  crim- 
inal investigator  is  guilty  of  a  crime." 

To  appreciate  fully  what  subsection 
(a)  does,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
new  statute  envisions  three  central 
actors — the  investigator,  the  informant, 
and  the  obstructor.  The  first  two,  the  in- 
vestigator and  the  Informant,  might  be 
called  "supporting  players."  The  third, 
the  obstructor,  is  the  principal  player. 
The  sanctions  of  the  new  statute  apply 
only  to  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
player.  The  purpose  of  the  new  statute 
is  only  to  penalize  the  person  who 
attempts  to  frustrate  the  cause  of  justice 
by  preventing  the  commimlcation  of  in- 
fonnation  by  informants  to  investigators. 
It  does  not  penalize  the  informant.  Thus, 
in  the  hjrpothetical  case  posed  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the  wife 
who  misrepresents  the  whereabouts  of 
her  husband  is  not  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  this  statute. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  obstructer  can  prevent  the 
communication  of  information  by  the 
informant  to  the  investigator.  He  might 
use  force  or  threats  of  force.  He  might 
resort  to  other  forms  of  intimidation.  He 
might  attempt  bribery.  In  addition  to  all 
of  these,  the  obstructor  can  successfully 
prevent  the  communication  of  informa- 
tion by  misrepresenting  material  facts  to 
the  informant.  He  may  also  successfully 
accomplish  his  evil  purpose  by  persuad- 
ing or  forcing  the  informant  to  misrepre- 
sent the  facts  when  he  talks  with  the 
Investigator.  In  either  case,  the  ob- 
structor obstructs  the  investigation  and 
society's  right  to  protection  and  vindica- 
tion is  denied.  In  neither  case  is  the  in- 
formant guilty  of  a  criminal  purpose. 
He  is  either  the  innocent  victim  or  the 
frightened  victim  of  the  obstructor.  This 
statute  does  not  Intend  to  penalize  the 
victim. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  S,  676,  and  wish  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  their  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation. 

S.  676  is  similar  in  objective  to  my 
own  bill,  H.R.  6387,  which  I  introduced 
early  In  this  session.  I  sponsored  this 
measure  because,  to  me,  any  frustration 
or  obstruction  of  criminal  Investigations 
is  Inimical  to  our  system  of  justice — and 


when  this  happens,  all  of  om*  citizens  are 
injured. 

Organized  crime  is  reported  to  be  a 
flourishing  business  today;  and  it  affects 
every  individual,  whether  it  is  the  inno- 
cent victim  who  is  ruthlessly  exploited 
or  the  ordinary  citizen  who  must  bear 
the  tax  burden  of  the  growing  cost  of 
law  enforcement.  It  is  evident  to  me, 
and  I  believe  to  a  great  majority  of  those 
I  have  the  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress,  that  more  realistic  laws  to  deal 
with  crime  are  necessary — and  S.  676  is 
an  essential  step  in  that  direction. 

The  greatest  impact  of  this  legislation 
will  be  felt  where  it  is  most  urgently 
needed — In  the  pro.secution  of  cases  in- 
volving organized  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing. As  the  committee  has  pointed  out 
in  its  report,  it  is  In  this  area  of  inve.st:- 
gation  that  witnesses  most  often  refuse 
to  coojjerate  with  the  prosecution  be- 
cau.se  of  threats  or  other  kinds  of  intimi- 
dations directed  at  them  or  their  fam- 
ilies. This  bill  strikes  at  the  very  source 
of  the  power  of  racketeers,  which  is  the 
ability  of  organized  crime  to  impose  .si- 
lence on  its  members  and  thereby  pro- 
tect both  the  leaders  and  the  member- 
ship in  its  organization. 

Under  the  present  law.  It  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  harass,  intimidate,  or  as- 
sault a  witness  who  may  pa.ss  informa- 
tion to  Federal  investigators  prior  to  the 
prosecution  stage.  Experience  has  shown 
that  potential  witnesses  or  their  famihc^ 
are  often  intimidated,  threatened,  and 
even  Injured  during  the  investigative 
preliminaries  to  a  criminal  prosecution 

This  bill,  however,  will  provide  protpc- 
tlon  for  such  witnesses  by  pre.scribin2 
Federal  penalties  for  any  willful  attempt 
by  means  of  bribery,  misrepresentation. 
Intimidation,  force,  or  threat  of  force. 
to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent  the  commu- 
nication to  a  Federal  criminal  investifia- 
tor  of  information  relating  to  a  violation 
of  a  Federal  criminal  law.  I  would  hope. 
however,  that  the  House  could  further 
clarify  the  terms  "misrepresentation' 
and  "criminal  investigator"  in  order  that 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  so  that  these 
terms  would  not  be  interpreted  too  broad- 
ly by  the  courts. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  us  is  identical  in 
purpose  to  ones  which  I  have  sponsored 
In  both  this  Congress  and  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill.  As  I  am  sure  most  of  our  col- 
leagues realize,  the  pre.sent  Federal  law 
protecting  jurors  and  witnesses  in  Fed- 
eral judicial  proceedings  and  congres- 
sional investigations  has  been  narrowly 
construed  by  the  courts.  It  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  extend  its  protection  only 
after  the  initiation  of  a  fonnal  proceed- 
ing. The  result  Is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  frequently  unable  to  effec- 
tively protect  Its  own  witnesses. 

The  measure  before  us  would  make  it 
a  Federal  criminal  offense  for  anyone  to 
obstruct,  delay  or  prevent  the  communi- 
cation of  information  concerning  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  a  Federal  Investigator  by 
means  of  bribery,  misrepresentation.  In- 
timidation or  force.  This  measure  would 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  better 
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protect  Its  witnesses  and  prosecute  those 
who  attempt  to  .silence  such  witnesses. 
Organized  crime  in  particular  benefits 
from  the  present  law,  for  organized 
crime  typically  resorts  to  the  most  brutal 
methods.  Including  murder,  to  prevent 
the  success  of  investigations  which 
threaten  its  existence.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Mr.  Katzenbach  referred  to  "dozens  of 
cases  of  witnesses  beaten  with  baseball 
bats  and  torttu-ed  with  acetylene 
torches."  He  observed  further  that  "for 
every  identifiable  case  of  intimidation  or 
attack,  there  are  many  more  cases  of 
sudden,  unexplained  silence"  on  the  part 
of  witnesses  or  potential  witnesses. 

The  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
.Administration  of  Justice  talks  about  the 
dimculties  faced  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  getting  people  to  testify 
apainst  organized  crime.  "Even  the  true 
victims  of  organized  crime,"  the  report 
reads,  "such  as  those  succumbing  to  ex- 
tortion, are  too  afraid  to  inform  law  en- 
forcement officials."  If  law  enforcement 
officials  are  able  to  develop  infonnants, 
despite  this  fear,  members  of  the  crim- 
inal organization  use  "torture  and  mur- 
der to  destroy  the  particular  prosecution 
at  hand  and  to  deter  others  from  cooper- 
ating with  police  agencies.  Informants 
who  do  furnish  intelligence  to  the  police 
often  wish  to  remain  anonymous  and 
are  unwilling  to  testify  publicly." 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  continue  with 
evidence  of  orpanized  crime's  willingness 
to  employ  drastic  measures  to  obstruct 
ju.stice.  'What  concerns  me  io  that  gang- 
sters and  other  criminals  are  actually 
being  protected  from  punishment  by  our 
Federal  law.  because  there  is  no  statute 
to  prohibit  them  from  threatening  or 
harming  witne.sses  in  order  to  prevent 
the  initiation  of  court  proceedings.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  as  Attorney 
General  Clark  observes,  "This  frustra- 
tion of  criminal  investigations  is  inimical 
to  our  system  of  justice.  And  when  justice 
is  frustrated,  all  of  our  citizens  are 
Injured." 

This  much  needed  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  S.  676, 
aimed  at  the  obstruction  of  federal  crim- 
inal investigations.  Is  obviously  needed 
legislation  for  the  reasons  pointed  out  In 
the  committee  report  and  in  the  debate. 
I  regret  that  the  word  "misrepresenta- 
tion" was  not  omitted  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  and  I  would  have  supported 
a  motion  to  recommit  to  achieve  this  im- 
provement in  the  bill  However,  In  the 
vote  on  final  pa.ssage.  I  am  constrained  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill,  rather  than  to 
have  no  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 

chapter  73.  title   18,  United  States  Code,  Is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"I  1510.  Obstruction  of  criminal  Investiga- 
tions 

"(a)  Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by 
means  of  bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimi- 
dation, or  force  or  threats  thereof  to  obstruct, 
delay,  or  prevent  the  communication  of 
information  relating  to  a  violation  of  any 
criminal  statute  of  the  United  States  by  any 
person  to  a  criminal  investigator;   or 

"Whoever  injures  any  person  in  hi«  per- 
son or  property  on  account  of  the  giving  by 
such  person  or  by  any  other  person  of  any 
such  Information  to  any  criminal  Investiga- 
tor— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'criminal  investigator"  means  any  Individual 
duly  authorized  by  a  department,  agencv, 
or  armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct or  engage  in  Investigations  of  or  pros- 
ecutions for  violations  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  73. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item : 

"1510.  Obstruction    of    criminal    Investiga- 
tions." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 
reading*.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.      WHITENEH 

Mr.  'WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitener:  On 
page  1,  line  8,  strike  the  word  "misrepre- 
sentation." 

Mr.  -WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  desire  to  take  any  further  time. 
I  have  already  tried  to  outline  my  posi- 
tion. There  is  one  other  statement  that 
perhaps  I  should  have  made.  That  is, 
that  under  existing  law  one  who  per- 
jures himself  under  oath  on  the  witness 
stand  is  subject  to  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment now.  I  do  not  think  you  ought 
to  create  an  offense  today  which  you 
might  refer  to  as  extra-judicial  perjury, 
as  this  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  -WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  get  at  here  is  the 
real  crooks,  as  I  understand  it,  who,  by 
bribery,  threats  or  intimidation,  or  bod- 
ily injury,  and  .so  forth,  kfep  from  inves- 
tigators and  others  from  the  courts  in- 
fonnation  for  the  proper  prosecution  of 
criminals.  When  you  get  into  the  realm 
of  misrepresentation,  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  a  lot  of  room  for  abuse  of 
this  particular  thing.  Also,  when  you 
get  Into  misrepresentation  with  intent. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  in  someone's  mind 
then  you  subnena  them  under  oath  and 
then  prosecute  them  for  perjury. 


I  think  that  the  gentleman  has  a  good 
amendment  and  it  should  be  adopted, 
because  it  will  make  this  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  'WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished and  able  judge  in  the  courts  of 
Texas  for  many  years  before  coming  to 
this  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  It  is  not  often  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  so  I  hasten  to  say  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  persuasive 
case. 

Mr.  'WHITENER.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  not  shake  my  faith  in  my 
amendment.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  pay  sin- 
cere tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  in  this  body  with 
him  now  since  he  first  came  here,  and  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  personal 
esteem  and  professional  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  makes,  he  makes  in  all  sincerity, 
and  he  does  so  most  persuasively. 

However,  I  most  respectfully  take  ex- 
ception to  the  position  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  has  assumed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dispute  which 
arises,  I  think,  has  to  do  with  differing 
interpretations  of  the  same  language.  In 
this  particular  I  can  say  that  the  syntax 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  <a)  is 
awkward.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  senses,  in  essence,  that  this  sub- 
section would  make  a  wife,  when  interro- 
gated concerning  the  whereabouts  of  her 
husband,  subject  to  the  provisions  there- 
of. The  theory  arises,  Mr.  Chairman, 
only  if — and  I  invite  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  bill — the  clause  "by  any 
person"  is  taken  to  modify  the  clause 
"violation  of  any  criminal  statute."  I  say 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  sentence 
structure  here  is  inartfully  drawn. 

It  is  possible,  by  a  stretch  of  Interpre- 
tation to  reach  the  conclusion  which  has 
been  postulated  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  and  yet  I  suggest  that 
the  proper  interpretation  of  this  lan- 
guage is  to  assume  that  the  clause  "by 
any  person  '  modifies,  rather,  the  clause 
"communication  of  information."  TTiis  is 
how  it  was  intended.  Therefore,  if  it  is  so 
interpreted,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
intei-pretation  which  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  drawn. 

This  intent  is  made  abundantly  clear 
in  the  committ.ee  report.  This  intent  is 
made  abundantly  clear  in  the  committee 
repoi-t  of  the  other  body.  This  intent  is 
made  abundantly  clear  by  the  witnesses 
who  testified  in  ,support  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — and,  parenthetically.  In 
that  context,  permit  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  remind  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  this  legislation  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
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states,  and  the  President's  Commission 
on  Crime. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  deal 
with  this  legislation,  if  possible,  without 
adopting  any  definitive  amendment,  in 
order  that  we  may  move  expeditiously  to 
lay  this  bill  on  the  President's  desk. 

If  the  amendment  now  pending  should 
prevail  and  if  a  conference  should  be 
called  for,  I  say  that  the  delay  which 
would  ensue  would  not  serve  the  best 
Interest  of  the  investigative  branch  of 
the  executive  establishment  of  this 
Government. 

I  thirxk,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate to  allow  the  Record  which  we 
are  writing  today  to  stand  without  a 
refutation  of  the  interpretation  which 
the  gentleman  has  offered 

It  has  been  said  that  judges  sometimes 
do  not  read  the  legislative  committee  re- 
ports and  judges  sometimes  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  legislative  history  which 
Is  written  in  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  upon  the  floor  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  criticism,  then 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  judicial 
system,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  assume 
that  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  decide  the  liberty  or  the  impris- 
onment, the  life  or  the  death,  of  the 
American  people  are  so  careless  in 
reaching  their  conclusions  in  law. 
Rather,  I  think  they  are  careful.  I  think 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  linger  over  this  amendment. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
this  body  reject  the  amendment.  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener], 
that  he  should  not  be  too  disturbed  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  withdrawn  the  acceptance 
which  he  registered,  tentatively,  when 
hi.s  acceptance  was  so  registered. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  gentleman  will  re- 
think the  matter  and  discuss  it  with  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  gentleman  will  find  why  the  chair- 
man withdrew  his  acceptance.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  openminded  posture 
which  permitted  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  which  I  was 
trj'ing  ti  dD  when  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man ran  out.  The  question  I  would  like 
to  direct  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  that,  having  introduced 
this  bill  back  in  1961.  and  again  in  this 
session,  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
seeing  it  become  law.  My  intere.?t  is 
strong  because  I  believe  it  is  essential  in 
fighting  organized  crime,  as  I  under.'^tand 
it.  to  Include  in  this  legislation  the  word 
"misrepresentation."  That  word  was  put 
In  for  several  specific  and  important  pur- 
poses, and  these  have  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  basic  problems  is  that  in 
the  Mafia  and  the  Cosa  Nostra,  the  mem- 
bership   in    those    organizations    alone 

would  not  be  sufficient 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  would  prefer  that  he  let 


me  finish.  I  have  not  even  finished  my 
question. 

As  I  say,  membership  in  those  criminal 
organizations  alone  could  not  necessarily 
be  the  basis  of  proof  of  participating  in 
intimidation  or  threats  of  force  and  coer- 
cion, and,  additionally,  those  are  not 
usually  the  reasons  for  failure  to  obtain 
testimony.  That  failure  is  too  often  due 
only  to  a  code  of  silence  or  loyalty.  That 
is  why  "misrepresentation"  was  put  in, 
specifically,  intentionally,  and  purpose- 
ly, to  make  certain  that  those  situations 
where  a  member  of  the  Mafia  or  Cosa 
Nostra  is  involved  as  a  witness  or  a  pro- 
curer of  a  witness  will  be  covered.  And 
that  is  why  "misrepresentation"  is  in- 
cluded. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.    POFP.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  It  is  entirely  correct. 
May  I  pause  parenthetically  to  say  that 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  when 
it  endorsed  this  concept,  gave  specific 
reference  to  the  bUl  that  was  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  several 
years  ago.  If  any  tribute  is  due  any  in- 
dividual for  this  legislation,  it  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
I  commend  him  and  congratulate  him 
on  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  was  not  the  an- 
swer I  was  seeking,  but  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Cosa 
Nostra  and  Mafia  members,  by  striking 
"misrepresentation,"  excluded  from  this 
legislation,  and  therefore  I  oppose 
strongly  the  language  in  the  amendment. 
Mr.  POFF.  'Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further'' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  say  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  entirely  correct,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  understood,  in  order  to 
understand  the  full  impact  of  what  the 
gentleman  says,  that  this  legislation  deals 
primarily  with  three  actors,  first  the  in- 
vestigator, second  the  Informant,  and 
third,  the  obstructor,  in  the  conveyance 
of  information  to  the  investigator,  and 
this  legislation  applies  In  its  criminal 
sanction  only  to  the  obstructor  and  never 
to  the  informer. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
bev  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  of  the  misrepresentation 
aspect  of  this  bill.  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  our  land  have  no  other  way  to  deal 
with  the  Cosa  Nostra — if  there  be  such, 
and  I  assume  there  may  well  be — than  to 
pass  this  legislation  that  affects  every 
single  American.  Including  "misrepre- 
sentation" In  this  bill,  coupled  with  the 
very  broad  definition  of  "Investigator" 
gives  me  cause  for  grave  concern  about 
the  constitutional  liberties  Issues  Involved 
in  this  proposal — in  its  present  form. 

Now.  if  the  investigators  were  'imlted 
to  the  FBI  I  suspect  my  concern  would 


not  be  so  broad,  but  this  permits  just 
about  anyone  in  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment, presumably  under  the  cloak  of  au- 
thority, to  just  go  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion, prying  into  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
the  American  people.  And  because  of  the 
very  broad  definition  of  "investigator" 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  be  very 
cautious  in  terms  of  what  we  are  going  to 
include  as  a  definition  of  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  felonious  conduct  if  this  legis- 
lation becomes  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  on  page  2, 
line  9:  "agency,  or  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  or  engage  in 
investigations  of  or  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lations of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

Tliose  persons  who  have  given  that  au- 
thority under  the  statutes  are  the  ones 
who  are  covered. 

I  have  a  complete  list  of  them  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  include  them  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
S3  kind  as  to  have  them  detailed  at  this 
point  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  will  do 
that.  They  are  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT   OF   J  L'STICE 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Internal  Revenue  Service:  Alcohol  and  To- 
bacco Tax  Division;    Intelligence  Division. 
Bureau  of  Customs 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Secret  Service. 

POST   omCE    DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  Chief  Inspector. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.   EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE 

Pood   and   Drug  Administration. 
Social  Security  Administration. 

LABOR    DEPARTMENT 

Otflce  of  Labor  Management  and  Welfare 
Pension  Reports. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   TRANSPORTATION 

Coast    Guard. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 

Air  Force:  OfHce  of  Special  Inve-'stlgatlons. 
Army:    Criminal    Investigations    Division; 
Counterintelligence  Corps. 

CORPS   OF   ENGINEERS 

Navy:  Navy  Intelligence;  Navy  Inspector 
General  and  Provost  Marshal. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  If  I  may 
interrupt  the  gentleman,  I  have  so  little 
time  left  and  the  list  is  so  long.  But  I 
do  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  ior 
making  my  point.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  complete  his  listing  of  the 
rather  awesome  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies that  are  now  going  to  be,  in  effect, 
cloaked  with  this  additional  authority.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would  at 
this  point  seek  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  all  be  entered  into  the  Record 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  will  have 
to  revl.se  and  extend  my  remarks  in  op- 
position to  the  gentleman's  motion  and 
include  this  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  the  list  of  the  Government  de- 
partments authorized  to  conduct  crimi- 
nal investigations  and  the  statutes  imder 
which  such  Investigations  are  conducted 
and  the  fields  covered  by  same. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  All  crim- 
inal statutes  not  otherwise  specifically 
assigned. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service: 
Immigration  and  naturalization  matters. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division:  Liquor 
law  violations;  national  firearms  acts;  tobacco 
tax. 

Intelligence  Division:  Income  tax  and  with- 
holding tax  violations. 

Bureau  of  Customs:  Customs  violations. 

Bureau  of  Narcotics:  Narcotic  laws. 

Secret  Service:  Counterfeiting,  threats 
against  the  President. 

POST   OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  Chief  Inspector:  Mall  fraud  and 
other  postal  violations  Including  burglary, 
robbery  of  post  offlces.  embezzlement  of  mall. 
lotteries,  obscene  material  sent  through  mall. 

HEALTH,    EDUCATION.  AND    WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Drug  laws. 
Social      Security     Administration:      False 

claims. 

LABOR    DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  Labor  Management  and  'Welfare 
Pension  Reports:  Investigates  violations  of 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
.-ind  Labor  Management  and  Disclosure  Act! 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard:  Explosives  shipment  by 
w-.tter.  navigation  and  shipping  violations. 
security    and   safety   of    harbors    and    water 

fronts, 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DFFFNSE 

Air  Force.  Office  of  Special  Investigations: 
Criminal  Investigations, 

Army: 

Crlniinal  Investigations  Division:  Criminal 
investigations, 

Cuunterlntelligence  Corps:   Intelligence. 

Corps  of  Engineers:  Water  pollution. 

Navy: 

Navy  Intelligence:  Intelligence  matters. 

N;uy  Inspector  General  and  Provost  Mar- 
sh:4l:  Criminal  investigations. 

INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT 

Federal  Petroleum  Board:  Connolly  "Hot 
Oil 'act. 

Fi.sh  and  Wildlife  Service:  Pish,  game,  and 
blrti  acts. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Grazing  Act, 
trespass  on  public  lands,  timber  depredations. 

Branch  of  Investigation,  Division  of  In- 
.^pectlons:  Irregularities  of  employees  In  per- 
formnnce  of  duties. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  brief  time  that  I  have  left. 
I  u  nuld  like  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  effectively  buttressed 
one  of  the  points  I  was  trying  to  make. 
to  wit,  that  this  bill  contains  a  very 
broad  definition  of  an  "investigator"  and 
we  ought  to  proceed  therefore  with  the 
utmost  caution. 

For  this  reason,  I  Intend  to  resolve  the 
benefits  of  any  doubt  that  I  have  in  this 
reeard  in  favor  of  proceeding  more  slowly 
rather  than  precipitously.  Therefore,  I 
Intend  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
pemleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  true  we  find  some 


strange  bedfellows  so  to  speak  on  this 
particular  legislation.  But  I  must  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and  the 
committee  are  deeply  concerned,  and 
rightfully  so,  about  a  hard-core  segment 
of  the  criminal  element  of  this  country. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  minority  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Let  us  not 
sacrifice  the  freedom,  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  by  placing  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  all  of  the  agents  in  the 
list  that  the  gentleman  read — and  he 
did  not  even  get  to  finish  the  list— under 
this  penalty. 

You  have  a  good  bill  in  my  opinion  ex- 
cept for  this  one  world,  misrepresenta- 
tion. You  are  placing  too  much  authority 
in  the  hands  of  these  agents. 

Mind  you,  everyone  of  these  agents  or 
investigators  Is  a  human  being.  They 
get  mad.  They  get  their  toes  stepped  on 
They  sometimes  get  over  Inflated  about 
their  work  and  they  are  inclined  when 
they  are  not  fully  cooperated  with.  In 
their  opinion,  to  file  charges.  Let  u." 
not  give  them  that  authority.  You  have 
a  good  bill  except  for  this  one  word. 
When  it  comes  to  "misrepresentation" — 
if  you  have  any  idea  that  someone  is  giv- 
ing you  the  runaround — if  you  have  a 
major  crime  or  there  is  a  major  investi- 
gation, you  can  certainly  bring  him  in, 
put  him  under  oath,  and  if  he  lies  to  you, 
put  him  away  for  perjury. 

But  let  us  not  sacrifice  all  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  the  people  of  this  coim- 
ti->-  and  put  this  countiy  under  a  police 
state  with  this  one  word.  I  refer  to  the 
Agriculture  Department.  You  listed 
them.  You  had  a  long  list.  'When  you 
mentioned  those  words  as  to  the  de- 
partments you  were  talking  about,  you 
knew  that  there  are  thousands  of  in- 
vestigators in  ever>'  one  of  those  de- 
partments. The  gentleman  knows  my 
position  on  guns.  Some  people  want  to 
penalize  every  law-abiding  citizen  who 
owns  a  gun  in  order  to  get  at  the  crimi- 
nal element.  You  are  going  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  this  bill.  E>o  not  do  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Certainly  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
think  the  gun  bill  has  anything  to  do 
with  It. 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  is  the  same  principle. 
There  are  those  who  want  to  penalize  all 
the  law-abiding  citizens.  They  want  to 
put  them  under  a  police  state  to  get  at 
the   hard-core  criminal  element. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman's statement  of  my  position  may 
be  inaccurate,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
that  in  regard  to  the  statement  you  made 
about  calling  people  in  and  putting  them 
under  oath,  an  investigator  does  not  have 
that  authority  in  every  instance. 

Mr,  CASEY.  No ;  and  let  us  not  permit 
him  to  get  that  authority.  He  is  just  sm 
ordinary  investigator. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  not  giving 
him  that  authority  In  this  bill.  The  only 

thing  we  are  doing  here 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther. You  may  not  be  giving  him  the 


authority  to  interrogate  under  oath,  but 
if  someone  gives  him  some  Information 
that  he  thinks — and  I  emphasize,  he 
thinks — Is  misinformation,  he  can  file  a 
charge.  All  right.  It  may  be  fruitless.  It 
may  be  irmocent.  But  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  everj'one  in  this  country 
to  whom  he  talks,  if  he  has  any  idea  that 
they  are  giving  him  misinformation,  the 
object  of  a  charge  which  he  might  file 
against  him.  Do  not  shake  your  head,  be- 
cause he  would  have  that  authority.  He 
would  have  the  right  to  file  a  charge. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF,  He  would  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  file  a  charge  if  he  knows  in 
fact  that  the  man  is  innocent, 

Mr.  CASEY.  He  has  the  right  to  fUt 
a  charge. 

Mr,  POFF.  If  he  has  some  doubt 

Mr.  CASEY,  If  you  give  him  the  pro- 
posed authority,  there  will  be  more 
charges  filed  than  you  think. 

Mr  POFF,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  he  files  a  charge  without 
proof  that  the  information  is  misinfor- 
mation, he  makes  himself  vulnerable  to 
a  suit. 

Mr,  CASEY,  I  did  not  understand  what 
the  gentleman  said 

Mr.  POFF.  He  makes  himself  Uable 
for  a  charge  of  false  arrest  or  false 
prosecution, 

Mr,  CASEY.  Do  not  give  me  that  stuff , 
They  do  that  all  the  time.  How  many 
false  arrest  charges  have  you  seen  filed 
recently? 

Mr.  POFF  I  .say  again  that  unless  the 
prosecutor  or  the  Investigator  has  in- 
formation that  is  convincing  to  him  that 
the  information  imparted  by  tlie  in- 
formant is  misinformation,  he  would 
never  make  the  charge. 

Mr.  CASEY,  You  are  ascribing  to  the 
investigators  a  great  deal  of  intelligence 
that  they  do  not  have,  and  you  know  it. 
You  have  lived  in  this  world  long  enough 
to  know  some  of  these  investigators.  The 
gentleman  has  a  good  amendment,  and 
we  ought  to  knock  out  that  word  for  the 
benefit  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  legislation  supple- 
ments the  obstruction-of -justice  legisla- 
tion which  is  already  on  the  books.  The 
obstruction-of-justice  law  pro\ides  that 
whoever  corruptly  endeavors  "to  Influ- 
ence" witnesses,  jurors,  or  officers  shall 
be  subjected  to  punishment.  The  present 
legislation  does  not  go  any  further  than 
the  obstructlon-of-justlce  statute  when 
it  seeks  to  get  at  the  procurer  of  a  per- 
son who  misrepresents,  the  procurer  of 
a  misrepresentation. 

Since  this  measure  Is  aimed  at  orga- 
nized crime,  the  syndicate,  or  Cosa  Nos- 
tra, we  must  recognize  that  such  criminal 
elements  do  not  always  use  the  tools  of 
bribery  or  threats.  Sometimes  they  use 
the  code  of  the  syndicate  In  which  they 
procure  testimony  or  silence,  and  such 
thwarting  of  an  investigation  does  not 
necessarily  follow  a  threat  or  a  bribe. 
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Nevertheless,  it  does  procure  a  misrepre- 
sentation which  thwarts  a  crimina!  in- 
vestigation. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  this  meas- 
ure relates  to  a  criminal  investigation 
which  may  extend  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  That  is  another  reason  for  the  need 
of  this  legislation.  In  such  situations, 
there  is  no  pending  proceeding  to  which 
a  person  can  apply  for  relief,  but  there  is 
only  an  investigation  going  on.  with  all 
its  ramifications  with  regard  to  organized 
crime.  Such  an  investigation  may  extend 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  That  is  the 
thing  we  are  trying  to  get  at.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  objective.  Let  us  not 
release  the  organized  criminals  involved 
in  this  great  network  because  of  some 
technical  arguments  that  may  be  made 
here,  especially  when  the  corrunittee  has 
made  itself  clear,  not  once  but  many 
times,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we 
have  made  ourselves  clear,  too. 

We  are  not  trying  to  get  at  the  person 
who  makes  a  misstatement.  We  are  try- 
ing only  to  get  at  the  criminal  who  pro- 
cures the  misstatement.  That  is  emi- 
nently clear  in  this  report  and  in  the 
debate  on  the  House  floor.  I  chink  it 
should  be  clear  to  eveiyone. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  all 
the  testimony,  includintr  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
committee  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
were  aiming  their  attack  at  organized 
crime.  That  is  what  this  is  intended  to 
get  at.  So  let  us  give  this  weapon  to  the 
AttoiT.ey  General  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  Let  us  not  preclude  him  from 
having  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  give  the  R^ntleman  a  situation 
that  happens  virtually  every  day  from 
California  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
border  patrolman  or  the  Immigration 
Department  people  come  to  a  home  and 
ask.  "Do  you  have  an  alien  working  here 
who  does  not  have  a  proper  passport?" 
Of  course,  they  do  not  follow  through 
with  a:i  explanation.  They  ask.  'Do  you 
have  a  'wetback'  living  here?"  And  the 
employer  says,  "No,  I  do  not."  It  could 
be  at  a  home,  a  business,  or  on  a  farm. 
When  the  person  says,  "No.  I  do  not," 
does  he  not  come  under  this  law  and  be- 
come subject  to  5-year  imprisonment  or 
a  $5,000  fine? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No.  that  would  not  be 
involved.  In  the  ca.se  you  have  described 
the  witne.ss  himself  is  making  a  misstate- 
ment or  misrepresentation  of  fact.  S.  676 
covers  only  the  criminal  suspect  who 
"procures  "  a  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  WHITE  Why  would  they  not  be 
Involved?  Ii  is  a  crim.inal  oflfense  to  ille- 
gally cross  the  border. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  This  is  aimed  at  the 
procurer  of  the  testimony.  It  is  not  aimed 
at  the  person  making  the  misstatement, 
even  though  it  is  willful.  It  might  be  a 
crime  under  another  statute,  but  it  is  not 
under  thiis. 

Mr.  WHITE,  This  is  a  criminal  viola- 
tion. They  had  come  across  the  border. 
The  investigator  goes  to  the  person  who 
is  emplo3ring  the  one  involved.  The  in- 


vestigator asks,  "Do  you  have  a  person 
working  for  you  illegally?" 

Mr.  McCLORY.  What  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  is  a  person  involved  in 
making  a  misstatement  in  a  pending 
cnminal  case  or  a  criminal  who  may  be 
asserting  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. But  that  is  not  involved  in  this 
bill.  The  example  the  gentleman  is  giv- 
ing is  not  an  example  w'hich  relates  to 
ttais  legislation.  It  is  probably  an  example 
relating  to  the  fifth  amendment,  and  we 
ai-e  not  discussing  this  amendment  to- 
day. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  cannot  see  where  it  does 
not  apply,  sir. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difflcult  to  under- 
stand the  response  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  McClory]  to  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  White.].  This  bill  very  clearly 
states  in  section  1510'a),  "Whoever  •  *  • 
by  *  *  ♦  misrepresentation" — on  the 
face  of  it,  this  would  apply  to  anyone 
who  endeavors  by  misrepresentation  to 
obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent  the  com- 
munication of  information  relating  to  a 
violation  of  any  criminal  statute.  So  the 
example  just  cited  would  seem  to  fall 
within  the  statute. 

Furthermore,  I  would  make  two  other 
points.  If  the  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  reach  organized  crime,  then  I 
come  back  to  the  issue  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  TMr.  Burt- 
on 1:  Why  is  it  necessary  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  bill  to  a  broad  range  of 
criminal  Investigators?  It  would  seem 
to  me,  if  the  objective  is  to  reach  orga- 
nized crime,  sufficient  to  limit  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Internal  Revenue  Sei'v- 
ice,  the  Treasury  Department  Narcotics 
Bureau,  and  s;mllar  law-enforcement 
agencies,  and  not  include  evei"y  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  Government,  which 
may  authorize  individuals  to  act  as 
"criminal  investigators."  The  bill  does 
not  require  that  the  person  designated 
as  a  criminal  investigator  be  a  regular 
employee. 

My  final  point  briefly  Is  this.  This  act 
would  make  criminal  and  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  $5,000  or  5  years  imprisonment, 
or  both,  not  a  completed  act,  not  an  at- 
tempt as  understood  In  criminal  juris- 
prudence, but  an  "endeavor."  The  report 
on  page  3  states  that  the  word  endeavor 
has  been  selected  to  avoid  the  "technical 
difficulties"  involved  in  proving  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  a  crime.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  jastiflcation  for  departing  from 
well-established  concepts  of  criminal 
law  to  create  a  brandnew  form  of  felony. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  f>oint  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  reviewed  the  amendment 
proposed  to  strike  the  word  "mlsrepre- 
-sentation."  There  is  no  need  for  this 
amendment.  Both  a  careful  reading  of 
the  bill  and  the  committee  report  will 


show  beyond  question  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Intent  is  perfectly  clear.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  paragraph  in  House  Re- 
port No,  658,  on  page  3  the  following: 

This  committee  wishes  to  make  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  legislation  cannot  be 
used  by  a  Federal  Investigator  to  Intimidate 
or  harass  a  potential  witness  or  Informant 
by  reason  of  his  giving  false  or  misleading 
information  about  a  criminal  violation.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  protect  Inform- 
ants and  witnesses  against  Intimidation  or 
Injury  by  third  parties  with  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  discouraging  the  Informants 
or  witnesses  from  supplying  or  communi- 
cating information  to  tlie  Federal  Investi- 
gator. The  Informants  or  witnesses  canno'. 
themselves  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
this  act  on  account  of  any  Information  they 
may  furnish  to  the  Investigator. 

There  it,  no  need  to  tamper  with  the 
language  which  has  been  studied  by  thf 
subcomtnitiee  and  the  full  committee. 
We  must  have  this  weapon  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Whitener* 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert > 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Steed. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  iS.  676 »  to 
amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  State;- 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruction  of 
criminal  investigations  of  the  United 
States,  pui'suant  to  House  Resolution 
933,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  pa.'-sage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  276,  nays  47.  not  voting  109, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  325] 
YEAS— 276 
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Adair 

Baring 

Brock 

Adams 

Bates 

Brotzman 

Addabbo 

Battln 

Brown,  Mich. 

Albert 

Belcher 

Brown,  Ohio 

Anderson,  11!. 

Bennett 

Broyhlll.  Vh. 

Andrews, 

Berry 

Burke,  Fla 

N  Dak. 

Blester 

Burke.  Mass. 

Annunzlo 

Bingham 

B'lrleson 

Arends 

Blanton 

Burton.  Utah 

Ashbrook 

Boland 

Bush 

A-shmore 

Boiling 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Asplnall 

Bow 

Byrnes.  'Wis. 

Ayres 

Brlnkley 

CahlU 

Carey 
Curter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H, 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Cowger 
CYamer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Uunc4in 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Term. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Fra^er 
Friede! 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Grei-n.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrifBtha 
Gross 
Grover 
G-ubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
H.-»ley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hclstoskl 
Hicks 


Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Macheu 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Moore 

Morse,  Ma». 
Morton 
Multer 
Murphy,  111 
Murphy.  N.Y 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

O'Hara,  Mich 
OKonskl 
O'NelU,  Mass. 
Ot  linger 
Pas-sman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poage 


PofT 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rof^tenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

SchneebPll 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblcfleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

TeaKue.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Walker 

Wampler 

W'halen 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

BevUl 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cabell 

Casey 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Davis,  Ga. 

DoA-ning 

Edwards,  Calif. 

farbsteln 


NAYS — 47 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Gallfianakla 
Gardner 
Hagan 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Jonas 
Karsten 
Lennon 
McCIure 
McMillan 
Mink 

Montgomery 
Morris.  N.  Mcx. 
Nichols 


O'Hara.  111. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Roberts 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Smith.  Iowa 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Wai^gonner 

Waldle 

Watson 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 


Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Eshieman 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Pino 

Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Garmatz 

Oettya 

Gray 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Henderson 


Herloug 

Holland 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mfltsunaga 
Michel 
Mlze 

Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Olsen 
Patman 
Pickle 
Pollock 
Pryor 
Purcell 
Rallsback 


Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rl  vers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Stephens 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Dtt 

Vander  Jaet 

Wtttkins 

Watts 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUlts 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 


Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  LotUsiana. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Herlong. 

Mr.  POAGE  and  Mr.  BINGHAM 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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•Abbitt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
A-hley 
Barrett 
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Bell 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 
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Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for,  with  Mr.  Kornegav 
against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Tlernan  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for.  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Kluczj-nskl  with  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  XJtt. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr,  Mosher. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Williams  ol  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Rallsback. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Eshieman. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr    Pollock. 

Mr    Slkes  with   Mr.   Sandman. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.    Rhodes    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr 
Slsk. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  therewith  extraneous  matter  on 
the  bill  S.  676.  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1788.  AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY 
OF  INTERIOR  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OP 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  cS.  1788  i  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  resource  developments, 
w-ith  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Johnson  of  California.  Haley,  Edmond- 
son, HosMER.  and  Reinecke. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    FRI- 
DAY,   OCTOBZR    20,    1967 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  •will  kindly  advise  us  as  to  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  •vvill  the 
geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENT>S.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  bringing  this  matter  up,  because 
I  do  want  to  take  this  means  of  advising 
the  House  there  •R-ill  be  a  session  tomor- 
row. We  are  adding  to  the  program  two 
bills: 
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H.R.  10442,  to  facilitate  exchanges  of 
Forest  Service  lands  for  public  school 
use,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate:  and 

House  Resolution  241,  to  transfer  ju- 
risdiction over  military  and  national 
cemeteries  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  might  add  for  the  information  of  the 
gentlemen  here,  these  bills  are  not  con- 
troversial, as  I  understand. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  informa- 
tion he  can  give  us  about  next  week,  or 
would  he  prefer  to  wait  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  plan  to  announce  the 
program  for  next  week  tomorrow.  How- 
ever, I  advise  Members  that  there  wiU  be 
considerable  business  next  week.  We  will 
have  conference  reports  and  original  bills 
also. 

I  believe  right  now  we  might  expect  a 
conference  report  on  an  appropriation 
bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  On  Monday.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Have  these  bills  been 
tried  under  unanimous  consent?  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  bills  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow would  pass  under  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  So  far  as  I  know  they 
have  not  been. 


WHY    WE    NEED    HIGHER    THIRD- 
CLASS  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  debates  in  the  House  yes- 
terday underline  the  critical  nature  of 
the  fiscal  and  economic  situation  con- 
fronted by  the  Nation  today.  I  believe 
that  many  Members  now  see  the  impor- 
tance of  further  raising  the  postal  rates 
on  third-class  mall.  Some  extremely 
persuasive  testimony  was  presented 
within  the  past  few  days  to  the  Senate 
Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
by  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Be- 
cause this  subject  matter  is  so  pertinent 
to  the  budgetary  discussions  which  are 
now  going  on.  I  include  the  texts  of  these 
statements,  as  well  as  the  text  of  testi- 
mony which  I  presented  yesterday  to  the 
same  committee: 

Statxment  bt  Postmaster  Genebal  Law- 
KTtics  P.  O'Bkizk  BcroRE  the  Senate  Post 
Omcx  AND  CiWL  Service  Committeb,  Octo- 
BEH  16.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I'm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  about  several  matters  that 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  Post  Office  and 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  flacal  facta  that  prompted  the  postal 
rate  legislation  now  before  this  Committee 
are  known  to  all  of  you.  In  brief,  our  deficit 


reached  an  all-time  high  In  fiscal  1967,  ex- 
ceeding $1.1  billion.  This  year — even  before 
we  record  the  effects  of  possible  salary  in- 
creases— our  loss  wUl  be  more  than  $1.2  bil- 
lion. The  pay  bill  enacted  by  the  House  would 
add  another  $231  n:Ulllon  to  our  deficit  this 
fiscal  year. 

These  burdensome  deficits  are  reason 
enough  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  general 
rate  increase.  In  fact,  I  would  be  neglecting 
my  duties  if  I  did  not  urge  a  rate  increase 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Postal  Policy 
Act.  The  Postal  Policy  Act  says  that  "postal 
rates  and  fees  shall  be  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  required"  to  make  postal 
revenues  approximately  equal  to  operating 
costs,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  Department's 
public  service  responsibilities. 

As  my  first  chart  shows,  our  operating 
deficit  this  year  is  about  twice  the  level  of 
public  service  costs  authorized  by  the  Postal 
Policy  Act.  In  other  words,  the  taxpayer  is 
footing  the  bill  for  about  $645  million  of 
postal  costs  that  should  be  paid  by  users  of 
the  mails. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  these  are  Indeed  op- 
pressive facts,  I  must  emphasize  that  my 
request  for  a  general  rate  Increase  was  not 
prompted  solely  by  parochial  budget  balanc- 
ing alms.  I  have  a  much  deeper  concern. 
Unless  we  face  up  to  the  need  for  quick  and 
far-reaching  changes,  our  postal  service  may 
collapse  under  the  weight  of  the  fast  growing 
demands  heaped  upon  it. 

Our  postal  system  serves  six  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  yet  it  sags  under  the 
weight  of  half  the  world's  mall.  (Chart  No. 
2  )  Our  system  cannot  take  on  three  to 
four  billion  more  pieces  of  mall  each  year 
without  facing  repeated  threats  of  service 
breakdown. 

Elach  day  brings  new  and  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  we  have  long  insulated  the  postal 
service  from  the  technological  progress  that 
has  permeated  nearly  every  other  segment 
of  our  economy.  The  gravity  of  the  problem 
we  face  calls  for  a  massive  modernization 
effort,  an  effort  that  will  require  average 
capital  outlays  of  $1  billion  each  year  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Pacing  facts  realistically,  we  cannot  expect 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  $1  billion  per 
year  for  capital  progframs  on  top  of  more 
than  $1  billion,  each  year,  to  meet  our  cur- 
rent operating  deficits. 

Most  mall  sorting  today  is  still  a  peek- 
and-poke  operation.  Lines  of  pigeon-hole 
cases  occupy  most  of  the  working  space  In 
archaic  postal  buildings.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  we  must  catch  up  with  a  moderniza- 
tion lag  that  has  left  most  of  our  postal 
operations  and  facilities  30  years  behind  cur- 
rent technology.  As  shown  In  Chart  Number 
3,  of  all  the  federally  owned  space  we  oc- 
cupy, about  90  per  cent  was  built  in  the 
1930's  or  earlier. 

Unless  we  modernize  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tively, we  cannot  provide  adequate  service 
for  a  booming  mall  volume.  If  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  past  10  years  is  repeated,  mall 
volume  will  top  100  billion  pieces  in  1976. 
And  even  this  enormous  figure  may  prove  to 
be  conservative,  since  the  per  capita  use  of 
the  mail  Is  Increasing,  as  shown  In  Chart 
Number  4. 

We  now  require  more  than  700,000  em- 
ployees to  do  the  Job.  In  the  near  future,  we 
will  be  well  bejrond  the  point  where  adding 
another  army  of  postal  workers  can  cope 
with  our  towering  workload. 

ZIP  Code  la  bringing  us  to  the  threshold 
of  the  technological  barrier  we  must  crack. 
To  pass  across  that  threshold,  our  largest  post 
offices  and  sectional  centers  must  have  a 
coordinated  array  of  modem  mall  handling 
Instruments:  optical  scanners,  electronic 
sorting  machines,  and  new  materials  han- 
dling equipment.  Purther.  we  must  have 
buildings  designed  for  streamlined  postal 
op>eratlons,  not  buildings  fitted  merely  for 
miles  of  pigeon-hole  sorting  cases. 

Unless   we   modernize.   I  can   see   no   way 


to  slow  the  upward  rise  in  postal  costs  and 
rates.  Personnel  costs  account  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  budget  and  even  under  the 
most  Improved  operation  our  employees  will 
remain  our  major  cost  as  well  as  our  most 
Important  resource.  But  with  more  capital 
equipment  to  share  the  work  that  men  do 
today,  strtff  growth  will  be  slowed  and  future 
pay  raises  will  be  Justified  more  by  produc- 
tivity gains  than  by  Increases  In  living  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Postal  Rates 
Subcommittee  completed  21  days  of  public 
hearings  on  the  Administrations  rate  bill 
My  staff  provided  me  with  a  full  account  of 
each  day's  proceedings,  all  of  which  left  me 
with  one  doniinant  impression:  No  one  de- 
nied that  the  postal  service  is  operaun^• 
under  the  most  burdensome  deficit  in  its 
long  history;  yet,  few  mall-user  groups  con- 
ceded they  contributed  to  that  deficit  In  any 
significant  way. 

We  have  no  Illusory  deficit.  It  Is  real  ana 
massive.  And  It  must  be  ascribed  to  all  pa- 
trons, despite  the  efforts  of  many  who  depre- 
cate or  brush  aside  the  Department's  cost 
figures. 

Postal  service  is  the  most  widely  shared  of 
all  Federal  services,  but  it  is  not  shared 
equally  by  all  taxpayers.  Buslnesa  generates 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  mail.  (Chan  Number 
5,1  Yet.  while  p>ostal  service  Is  largely  a  busi- 
ness service,  we  ask  all  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
postal  deficits.  It  would  be  much  fairer  to 
ask  those  who  use  postal  service  to  pay  In 
proportion  to  their  demands  for  such  service 

In  1966  we  delivered  more  than  twice  the 
volume  of  mall  we  delivered  20  years  ago. 
There  Is  evidence  that  unreallstically  low- 
postage  rates  were  a  factor  in  this  rise. 

Mall  has  Us  counterparts  In  other  modes 
of  communication,  delivery,  and  advertising 
Therefore,  when  post.Tl  rates  are  low  in  rel.i- 
tlon  to  other  prices,  mail  volume  rises  rap- 
idly. And  when  such  growth  adds  to  postal 
deficits,  I  believe  we  have  a  greater  respon- 
sibility to  charge  them  to  mall  users  rather 
than  to  the  taxpaying  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  five  months  have  passed 
since  the  House  began  Its  review  of  tlie 
rate  proposals  submitted  by  the  President 
Although  I  regret  the  need  to  postpone  ef- 
fective dates,  these  months  were  well  speiit 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  26  members  of 
the  House  Committee  for  their  p>enetratin? 
analysts  of  a  massive  volume  of  testimony  I 
trust  their  prodigious  efforts,  culminating  in 
a  comprehensive  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  all  key  issues,  will  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  this  Committee. 

We  proposed  rate  increases  yielding  about 
$825  million,  based  on  projected  mall  volume 
for  fiscal  1968,  The  bill  approved  by  the 
House  carries  a  price  tag  of  $890  million. 
Consequently,  every  week  of  delay  meaiis 
that  about  $17  million  of  postage  costs  that 
could  and  should  be  paid  by  users  of  the 
mall  are  being  financed,  instead,  from  gen- 
eral Tre.isury  funds.  Revenue  from  the  House 
bill  would  exceed  our  proposal  by  about  $35 
million  annually  on  fingle  piece  thlrd-cla.ss 
mall.  $30  million  on  air  mail,  $5,5  million  on 
mass  circulation  commercial  publications, 
and  $4  million  on  nonprofit  second-class 
publications. 

Of  the  total  additional  revenue,  some  $cG8 
million  would  flow  from  increases  in  letier 
postage.  The  remainder  would  be  generated 
by  Increases  ranging  roughly  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  In  other  classes  of  mall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  our  rate  pro- 
posals I  fee!  little  would  be  gained  by  re- 
tracing Issues  that  are  wrapped  in  contro- 
versies over  the  merits  of  out-of-pocket 
costs  versus  fully  allocated  costs.  Therefore 
I  will  make  no  reference  to  cost  coverage  ;  ir 
the  various  classes  of  mall.  Instead.  I  will 
discuss  costs  and  rates  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute. 

Certainly  no  one  can  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  about  80  per  cent  of  our  expendi- 
tures are  labor  costs — and  that  each  minute 
of  productive   labor   time  costs   very   nearly 
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7  cents  per  employee.  Now,  contrast  that,  if 
you  will,  with  the  fact  that  94  per  cent  of 
our  first-class  letters  are  delivered  for  only 
one  nickel.  I  challenge  anyone  to  cite  any 
commodity  or  service  of  comparable  value 
that  can  be  purchased  at  that  low  price. 

Mr,  Chairman,  our  first-class  postal  rates 
can  honestly  be  described  as  a  bargain.  As 
Chart  Number  6  shows,  the  average  American 
worker  now  earns  the  price  of  a  letter  stamp 
in  about  one  minute.  It  takes  the  average 
Canadian  worker  more  than  1.3  minutes  to 
earn  the  money  for  a  stamp.  It  takes  the 
British  worker  2,5  minutes,  the  West  German 
worker  4  minutes,  and  the  average  French 
worker  must  put  in  almost  six  minutes  on 
the  Job  to  buy  a  stamp. 

Let's  go  on  with  our  contrasts.  For  most 
newspapers,  our  average  postage  Is  I'i  cents; 
for  magazines,  2Vj  cents:  for  advertising  cir- 
culars, 2%  cents.  And  these  are  among  our 
highest  rates,  except  for  parcels.  To  complete 
the  contrasts,  I  would  have  to  talk  about 
the  one  penny  we  receive  to  deliver  8  rural 
new5pap>ers  or  8  publications  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. I  would  also  have  to  tell  you 
about  the  nickel  we  get  to  make  crose- 
ccuiitry  deliveries  of  as  many  as  4  circulars 
mailed  by  nonprofit  organizations. 

A?  nearly  7  cents  per  minute  for  postal 
clerks  and  carriers,  can  there  be  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  all  our  rates  are  too  low? 

Since  the  Postal  Policy  Act  states  clearly 
that  first-class  mall  must  pay  all  Its  al- 
located costs,  plus  an  additional  amount 
representing  the  fair  value  of  all  extraordi- 
nary and  preferential  services,  facilities,  and 
factors  relating  to  it.  we  are  proposing  a  one- 
cent  increase  in  first -class  mail  rates.  Includ- 
ing letters  and  p>08t  cards. 

Compared  with  first-class  rates,  second- 
and  third-class  rates  should  be  and  are  lower 
because  mailers  using  these  classes  do  much 
sorting  and  other  pre-malling  work  at  their 
own  expense  and  these  classes  do  not  receive 
the  priority  service  of  flrst-cla.ss  mall.  How- 
ever, In  view  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
l*.tsv,u  deficit  I  feel  equity  demands  that  the 
increases  for  these  classes  should  be  at  least 
as  large  aa  for  first-class  mall. 

During  past  debates  over  proposed  rate  in- 
creiuses,  when  doubts  arose  over  the  ability 
of  second-  and  third-class  mailers  to  pay 
higher  rates  they  were  usually  resolved  la 
favor  of  more  moderate  rate  Increases.  In 
1961,  for  example,  warnings  that  tlie  maga- 
zine industry  was  "in  a  precarious  financial 
position"  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  de- 
cision to  enact  a  moderate  postal  rate  in- 
crease phased  over  a  3-year  period.  Accord- 
ing to  magazine  industry  spokesmen,  how- 
ever, their  financial  situation  has  since 
changed  from  Insecure  to  solid. 

In  view  of  the  many  reports  of  the  health 
of  the  publishing  Industry,  In  sharp  con- 
trast with  deepening  {X)stal  deficits,  we  asked 
the  Congress  to  approve  an  average  23  per 
cent  Increase — phased  over  three  years — for 
regular-rate,  outslde-the-county  mailings  of 
second-class  publications. 

Of  all  rate  issues,  the  one  that  has  gen- 
erated the  most  heat  and  controversy  is 
third-class  bulk  mall  I  will  speak  frankly  on 
that  issue.  My  reading  of  public  stntiment 
indicates  there  is  a  widely  held  belief  that 
bulk  mall  rates  should  be  well  above  present 
levels,  even  higher  than  those  we  proposed 
to  the  Congress.  I  am  also  firmly  convinced 
that  the  general  public  is  willing  to  pay  Its 
fair  share  of  higher  postal  costs.  But  the 
public  Is  adamantly  opposed  to  higher  rates 
for  letters  unless  bulk  rate  matter  pays  sub- 
stantially more  than  its  present  postage. 

I  believe  our  proposal  on  bulk  mall  rates 
strikes  a  fair  balance  between  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  mailers  It  would  sub- 
stainially  reduce  the  deficit  attributable  to 
the  delivery  of  third-class  mall,  but  It  would 
hot  crush  third-class  mailers  under  an  In- 
tolerable financial  burden. 

Yet,  the  severest  reaction  to  our  rate  pro- 
posals   has    come    from    third-class    mailers 


who  protest  they  are  being  treated  unfairly. 
Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  amount 
of  the  increase  and  to  the  fact  that  It  isn't 
phased,  as  is  the  proposed  raise  for  second- 
class  mall. 

Let's  take  up  rate  levels  first.  Second-class 
rates  have  always  been  much  lower  than 
rates  for  any  other  class  of  mail.  Low  rates 
for  publications  are  rooted  In  the  long-stand- 
ing tradition  of  promoting  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  newsworthy  and  educa- 
tional reading  matter.  Third-class  rates,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  higher  because  that 
service  Is  primarily  for  advertising  matter 
in  direct  competition  with  numerous  other 
advertising  media. 

Our  proposed  rate  increases  average  31  per 
cent  for  bulk  third-class  and  23  per  cent  for 
regular  rate  second-class.  The  higher  Increase 
for  third-class  would  compensate  for  the 
more  favorable  treatment  It  received  in  the 
1962  rate  law,  when  second-class  was  raised 
25  per  cent  and  bulk  third-class  only  15  per 
cent. 

As  to  pliaslng,  we  can  expect  both  second- 
and  third-class  mailers  to  pass  on  most,  if 
not  all,  of  their  postage  Increases  to  their 
customers.  But  this  cannot  be  done  as  quickly 
for  newspapers  and  magazines  as  for  direct- 
mall  advertising.  For  much  of  their  revenue, 
publishers  depend  on  subscriptions  which 
often  run  over  periods  of  two  to  three  years 
and  longer.  The  three-year  phasing  would 
permit  publishers  to  absorb  higher  rates 
gradually  and  to  recoup  their  costs  on  new 
subscriptions  as  old  ones  expire. 

Bulk  rate  third-class  mail  has  been  the 
most  rapidly  growing  of  all  major  mall  serv- 
ices. From  1947  to  1966  Its  volume  Increased 
more  than  250  per  cent,  compared  t-o  80  per 
cent  for  all  other  mail.  Even  from  1953  to 
1966,  when  most  rate  Increases  were  effec- 
tive, bulk  mail  rose  73  per  cent.  (.Chart  Num- 
ber 7.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  low  postage  rates 
have  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  direct  mail.  There  also  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  past  rate  increases  have  not  dis- 
advantaged either  the  direct-mail  Industry 
or  the  users  of  that  advertising  service.  Since 
1950.  bulk  mall  volume — commercial  and 
nonprofit  combined — has  grown  faster  than 
our  economy.  And  direct-mall  has  held  its  15 
per  cent  share  of  the  nation's  advertising 
dollar  despite  higher  postage  costs  and  hard 
driving  competition  from  television  radio, 
and  magazine  advertising,  (Chart  Number  8,) 

I  found  of  considerable  interest  a  pub- 
lished article  highly  favorable  to  direct-mall. 
It  appeared  in  the  January  Issue  of  Postol 
Record,  the  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  That 
article  reported: 

"If  there  were  no  third  class  mall,  the 
Post  Office  Department  could  eliminate  about 
one-quarter  of  its  clerical  employees,  and 
about  one-flfth  of  Its  letter  carriers," 

Well,  the  cost  of  keeping  that  number  of 
employees  on  our  payrolls  is  about  $780  mil- 
lion annually.  In  contrast,  total  revenue  from 
third-class  mall  is  only  $682  million.  So, 
right  off.  we  have  an  out-of-pocket  loss  of 
nearly  $100  million  in  Just  two  personnel 
categories,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  cost.s 
for  other  personnel,  transportation,  space 
and  equipment. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
third-class  mail.  We  recognize  it  as  a  sign 
of  economic  growth.  However,  we  do  object 
when  that  growth  adds  considerably  more  to 
our  costs  than  to  postal  revenues  and  thus 
adds  to  the  burdens  of  other  mall  users  and 
taxpayers  who  must  pay  the  costs  of  rapidly 
mounting  postal  deficits, 

I  want  to  stress  that  we  appreciate  the 
efforts  cf  second-  and  third-class  mailers  to 
comply  with  ZIP  Code  pre-sort  regulations 
And  we  understand  their  desire  for  Informa- 
tion on  our  savings  from  ZIP  Code  But  we 
could  not  calculate  savings  from  a  system  still 
In  Its  Infancy,  Even  now.  we  hesitate  to  make 
premature  estimates.  But  in  view  of  the  In- 


tense Interest  I  will  present  our  latest  esti- 
mates, subject  to  revision  in  light  of  more 
complete  data  and  experience. 

Recent  studies  indicate  ZIP  Code  pre-sort 
savings  are  averaging  two-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  piece.  Applied  to  our  projected  1968  vol- 
ume this  would  mean  total  annual  sa\'lng8 
of  about  $35  million  for  bulk  rate  third-class 
and  $18  million  for  publishers'  second-class 
mail.  In  other  words,  were  it  not  for  pre- 
sorted second-  and  third-class  mall  we  esti- 
mate our  expenses  in  1968  would  be  $53  mil- 
lion higher, 

Mr,  Chairman,  our  projjoeals  also  call  for 
increases  in  the  rates  pfiid  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. On  a  percentage  basis,  these 
increases  are  steeper  than  other  Increases, 
but  only  because  past  rate  adjustments  for 
this  category  of  mall  have  been  unrealis- 
tlcally  low.  Even  with  the  proposed  Increases, 
such  organizations  would  still  enjoy  large 
and  valuable  postage  preferences  Currently, 
the  public  service  cost  of  handling  nonprofit 
mall  exceeds  $200  million  yearly — nearly  40 
per  cent  of  all  public  service  coete.  (Chart 
Number  9  ) 

Minimum  rates  for  nonprofit  organizations 
were  not  raised  in  1962  when  all  other  rates 
were  raised, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House  differs  In  some  respects  from  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  Department.  1  will 
discuss  each  difference  where  I  fee!  major 
issues  are  involved. 

My  keenest  disappointment  stems  from 
the  omission  of  all  references  to  surcharges 
for  mall  of  bard-to-handle  sizes  and  shapes. 
It  Is  the  will  of  the  House  that  this  subject  be 
explored  more  fully  before  standards  or  sur- 
charges become  effective. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  near  future  the 
Department  wnil  have  ready  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  a  new  legislative  proposal  on 
this  matter.  We  will  recommend  that  the 
Congress  set  surcharges  for  lightweight  pieces 
of  first-class  and  air  mail  that  cannot  be 
processed  readily  by  postal  machinery  and 
that  the  Department  be  directed  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  to  determine  the  size 
standards  on  which  the  surcharge  should  be 
based.  The  surcharges  would  not  become  ef- 
fective until  two  years  after  the  size  stand- 
ards developed  as  a  result  of  the  Depart- 
ment's study  have  been  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  The  mailing  public  would 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  size  standards  projxjsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment before  they  are  published  in  the 
Register. 

We  will  not  propose  surcharges  for  third- 
class  mail.  However.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  advise  the  Congress  and 
mailers  of  our  Intention  to  issue  regula- 
tions governing  pieces  of  odd  size  and  shape. 
Our  aim  is  to  exclude  from  bulk  mall  all 
pieces  that  cannot  be  tied  into  bundles  by 
letter  carriers  in  the  normal  manner.  These 
regulations  will  be  Issued.  Initially,  as  pro- 
posals with  adequate  opportunity  for  mailers 
to  react  and  to  adjust  to  final  decisions 

There  are  a  few  other  House  departures 
from  our  own  proposals  that  I  believe  merit 
some  comment : 

Air  mail.  We  recommended  a  one-cent  In- 
crease in  the  rates  for  air  mall  letters  and 
f>cstal  cards.  The  House  bill  calls  for  a  two- 
cent  increase  In  the  interests  of  equity  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  among 
the  charges  for  the  various  levels  of  postal 
service,  we  feel  a  one-cent  Increase  in  the 
rates  for  air  mall  letters  and  postal  cards 
should  be  enacted 

Second-class  raicf  Jot  non-profit  organiza- 
tions.— Our  proposal  called  for  a  new  postage 
principle  of  charging  nonprofit  publication; 
slightly  higher  rates  for  advertising  than  for 
editorial  content  The  House  accepted  the 
pri,-:ciple  and  decided  to  raise  nonprofit 
postal  rates  for  advertising  content — over  a 
six-year  period — to  almost  the  same  level 
as  rates  for  advertising  in  commercial  pub- 
lications.   The   House   bill    makes    nonprofit 
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and  commercial  rates  identical  up  to  the 
sixth  zone,  but  for  the  sixth  zone  and  beyond 
nonprofit  rates  would  be  12  cents,  while 
commercial  rates  would  go  up  to  17  cents 
per  pound  for  Zone  8.  We  do  not  object  to 
equal  rates  for  advertising  content.  If  Con- 
gress favors  this  approach,  we  feel  non- 
profits should  pay  the  commercial  rates  for 
all  zones,  not  Just  the  first  five. 

Air  second-clas^. — The  House  bill  would 
authorize  air  mail  for  second-class  publi- 
cations upon  request  on  a  space  available 
basis,  with  the  mailer  paying  the  additional 
cost  of  the  air  transportation.  To  give  us 
time  to  clear  up  the  space  problems  this  new 
service  would  create,  we  ask  that  it  not 
start  until  six  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  new  second-clEiss  rates.  Also,  we  rec- 
ommend a  minimum  charge  of  four  cents 
per  copy  for  air  second-class  to  discourage 
diversion  from  first-class  mail.  Without  a 
minimum,  ;?ome  mall  now  being  sent  first- 
class  could  be  shifted  to  air  second-class  and 
receive  similar  service  at  a  rate  that  would 
result  in  a  lo&s  for  the  Post  Office.  The  basic 
rate  for  second-class  mall  does  not  come 
close  to  covering  the  Post  Offices  cost  in  de- 
livering it.  Even  If  the  full  additional  cost 
of  providing  air  transportation  Is  added  to 
the  basic  charge,  the  rates  for  air  second- 
class  win  still  be  below  the  break-even  point 
for  the  Department.  Unless  a  minimum 
charge  is  set,  newsletters,  for  example,  could 
shift  from  first-class  to  air  second-class  with 
a  resulting  drop  In  postal  revenue  from  six 
cents  per  piece  to  as  little  as  two  cents. 

Surcharge  on  niass-circulatiori  publica- 
tions.— As  you  know  the  House  added  a 
charge  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  piece 
oil  regular  second-class  publications  that 
mall  out  more  than  500,000  copies  per  Issue. 
This  provision  was  not  in  the  Administra- 
tion's recommendations.  I  am  certain  the 
Committee  will  be  hearmg  the  vicws  of  the 
magazine  industry  on  what  effect  this  pro- 
vision would  have  on  publications  distrib- 
uted through  the  mall. 

Bulk  third-class  nonprofit  rates. — Our  pro- 
posal called  for  returning  to  the  formula  of 
setting  bulk  third-class  rates  for  nonprofit 
organlzatiotis  at  half  the  commercial  rate. 
The  House  adopted  the  principle  but  seri- 
ously weakened  it  by  exempting  from  the  In- 
crease mailings  of  groups  with  charitable, 
religious,  or  general  health  purposes  or  any 
nonprofit  mailings  consisting  entirely  of 
fund  solicitations  for  these  purposes.  We  es- 
timate the  exemptions  may  comprise  60  per 
cent  of  all  third-class  nonprofit  bulk  mall. 
We  see  no  reason  why  a  selected  few  of  the 
eight  t'.'pes  of  groups  which  qualify  for 
Fp?cial  low  rates  --hould  be  singled  out  for 
additional  preferential  treatment.  We  bsUeve 
all  nonprofit  groups  should  pay  a  1.9  cent 
minimum  rate. 

I  have  not  tried  to  cite  all  the  details  of 
this  far-reaching  p>ostaI  rate  bill.  Undeniably, 
the  legislation  before  you  encompasses  a 
difficult  set  of  problems.  Nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve action  must  be  taken  soon  so  Congress 
may  concern  itself  primarily  with  postal 
modernization  and  service  Improvement 
rather  than  operating  deficits. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rate  in- 
creases we  proposed  are  the  very  least  we 
need  to  maintain  a  viable,  progressive  mall 
service 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  the 
finest  mall  service  In  the  world.  I  believe  that 
the  Intensified  effort  to  move  ahead  through 
reesarch,  and  through  mechanization  and 
modernization,  will  bring  us  to  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  In  our  pwstal  history  My  goal 
for  the  postal  service  of  the  future  Is  one 
that  I  am  sure  I  share  with  every  member 
of  this  Committee;  a  postal  service  that  op- 
erates at  minimum  cost  and  maximum  effi- 
ciency; a  postal  service  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud.  I  believe  this  new  rate  structure 
Is  a  significant  element  In  the  attainment  of 
that  goal 


Statement  or  Representative  Ken  Hechleb, 

Democrat   or   West    VraciNiA,    to    Senate 

Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 

Service.  October  18,  1967 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  but 
have  attended  most  of  the  House  and  Senate 
hearings  on  postal  rates  and  have  read  all 
the  testimony  before  both  the  committees. 
For  seven  years,  I  have  tried  to  familiarize 
myself  with  third-class  postal  rates  and  have 
had  numerous  discussions  with  Post  Office 
Department  officials,  private  Industry  rep- 
resentatives, and  have  carried  on  a  wide- 
ranging  correspondence  with  Interested 
senders  and  receivers  of  third-class  mall. 

In  1962,  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
postal  rate  bill  to  raise  the  bulk  third-class 
rate  from  2'/i  cents  to  S'/j  cents,  which  car- 
ried In  the  House  of  Representatives  but  was 
mangled  in  the  conference  committee  and 
phased  down  to  the  current  rate  of  2''b  cents. 
Had  the  House  rate  of  3!i  cents  prevailed  In 
1962,  I  feel  that  the  postal  service  and  the 
budget  would  both  be  In  better  condition 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  would  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  postal  service,  the  Amer- 
ican people  served  by  It,  and  our  national 
economy  If  the  third-class  hulk  mall  com- 
mercial rate  were  set  at  4.5  cents.  Instead 
of  3  8  cents  as  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
I  commend  this  committee  for  Its  breadth 
of  interest  In  calling  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  testify,  as  he  did 
yesterday,  because  postal  rates  are  iind  should 
be  related  to  the  entire  fiscal  and  economic 
situation.  We  are  In  an  entirely  new  economic 
ball-game  from  early  this  year  when  the 
President  proposed  the  3.8-cent  rate  on  third 
class  bulk  regular  mall.  Budget  Director 
Schultze  clearly  pointed  out  In  his  testimony 
yesterday  that  serious  consequences  would 
flow  from  continuing  to  run  up  a  mounting 
postal  deficit,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  already  threatened  with  Inflationary  pres- 
sures and  high  interest  rates. 

Ail  you  have  to  do  Is  to  take  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  both  the  Budget  Director 
and  the  Postmaster  General,  and  you  have  an 
excellent  case  for  the  4.5  cents  rate  on  bulk 
third  class  commercial  mall.  Even  though 
they  would  not  depart  from  the  President's 
recommendation,  the  facts  they  presented  are 
co".clusi"e  support  for  the  4  5  cent  rate.  For 
example,  Pontmaster  General  O'Brien  stated 
on  Monday:  "When  postal  rates  are  low  In 
relation  to  ether  p-lces.  mall  volume  rises 
rapidly.  And  when  such  growth  add?  to  postal 
deficits,  I  believe  we  have  a  greater  respon- 
s  blllty  to  charge  them  to  mall  users  rather 
than  to  the  tixpaylng  public  "•  And  Budget 
Director  Schultze  underlined  yesterday  "the 
Importance  of  maintaining  the  basic  principle 
that  Federal  activities  which  provide  busi- 
ness-like services  should  cover  the  coet  of 
those  services  In  the  rates  they  charge,  and 
not  throw  the  cost  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
general  taxpayer," 

I  was  further  Impressed  by  Budget  Direc- 
tor Schultze's  statement  that  "the  general 
t.ixpayer  not  be  a5ked  to  subsidize  those  parts 
of  the  postal  operation — and  they  are  by  fax 
the  largest  part — which  simply  provide  busi- 
ness-like services  to  Industries  and  Individ- 
uals." 

The  current  rate  bill  will  produce,  when  its 
rates  become  fully  effective  In  1970,  a  total  of 
$890  million  In  additional  Income.  Postal  pay 
rises  In  the  House-passed  legislation  will  eat 
up  S711  million  of  this  amount.  This  means 
that  after  raising  rates  all  along  the  line,  the 
net  effect  of  this  House-passed  bill  will  be  to 
reduce  the  annual  postal  deficit  by  $179 
million. 

When  you  subtract  public  service  costs 
from  the  net  annual  postal  deficit  of  81.2 
billion,  we  find,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Post- 
master General  on  Monday,  that  "the  tax- 
payer Is  footing  the  bill  for  about  $645  mil- 


lion of  pKKtal  costs  tliat  should  be  paid  by 
users  of  tne  malls."  Now.  with  a  net  oper'- 
Htlng  annual  deficit  of  $645  million.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  If  you  bring  In  a  rate  and 
salary  bill  which  only  cuts  the  deficit  by 
$179  million,  this  still  leaves  us  $466  million 
a  year  in  the  hole. 

Mr  Chairman,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
raise  the  rates  further  on  second  and  third 
class  mail.  The  third  class  mailers  are  fre- 
quently criticizing  the  fact  that  I  concen- 
trate on  the  need  for  raising  third  class 
rates,  whereas  the  cost  coverage  of  second 
class  rates  Is  lower.  I  would  point  out  that 
an  amendment  which  I  sponsored  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  placing  a  surcharge 
on  second-class  publications,  about  which  I 
shall  say  more  later.  Also.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  some  attention  should  be  given  by  this 
committee  to  making  a  slight  and  additional 
Increase  across  the  board  on  all  second-class 
publications.  I  think  this  should  be  done 
to  produce  a  balanced  rate  structure.  I  will 
not  mention  a  specific  figure  for  adjusting 
the  second  class  rates  upward,  because  I 
feel  I  can  produce  some  more  substantiating 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  third  claRs  rates, 
which  I  have  analyzed  more  thoroughly 

Third  class  mall  volume  now  accounts  for 
27'^r  of  the  total  mall  volume,  but  produces 
only  16';  of  the  total  postal  revenue.  Over 
one  out  of  every  four  pieces  of  mail  is  now 
third  class  mail,  whereas  20  years  ago  one 
out  of  six  pieces  of  mail  was  third  class 
From  1947  to  1966,  the  volume  cf  bulk  rate 
third  class  mall  increased  more  tha.n  250'> 
while  all  other  cl£,««es  of  mall  were  Increas- 
ing In  volume  only  80';.  The  testimony  of 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  before  this  com- 
mittee has  shown  that  (1)  the  low  third 
class  rates  have  contributed  to  the  vast 
growth  of  the  volume  of  third  class  mall;  i2) 
past  rate  Increases  have  not  hurt  the  direct 
mall  industry  or  the  users  of  that  service; 
(3)  since  1950.  the  bulk  mall  volume  has 
grown  faster  than  our  economy;  and  (4)  di- 
rect mall  has  maintained  Its  share  of  the 
advertising  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House-passed  bill  will 
bring  In  a  total  of  $234  million  of  additional 
annual  revenue  from  third-cliiss  mail.  If  the 
Senate  sets  the  bulk  third-class  rate  at  45 
cents  for  commercial  mail.  Instead  of  38 
cents  as  contained  in  the  House  bill,  and  If 
comparable  increases  are  made  In  other  cat- 
egories of  third-class  mall,  there  will  be 
produced  $370  million  of  additional  annual 
Income  from  third-class  mall  alone.  What 
this  me.ans  Is  that  my  proposal  will  bring 
m  $136  million  of  additional  annual  revenue 
above  and  beyond  the  House-passed  rates 
on  third  class  mall. 

For  the  record,  here  are  tiie  specific  com- 
parisons between  the  House-passed  bill  and 
the  third-class  rates  which  I  propose: 
[In  cent>:| 


H.R  7977  as      Hechler  propoal 
passed  by  House 


Mailed  Mailed  Mailed  Mailed 

piior  la     alter  prior  to     ader 

Jan  7,  Jan  7,  Jan  7.  Jan.  7, 

1968       1968        1968       1968 


Individual  piece 6 

Additional  01  ice 2 

Books  catalogs,  etc  12 

Other  matter  18 

Bulk  rate,  regular .  2'ii 

Nonprofit 1,25 


6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

16 

12 

a 

?? 

18 

2i 

3.8 

2% 

4,1) 

'1,3 

1.25 

2.2i 

>  For  religious,  health,  charitable  organizations  and  lor  fund- 
raising;  all  other  nonprofit,  1.9  ceil'.. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Hlte 
to  discuss  cost  coverage  for  third-class  mail. 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Ralph  Nichol- 
son has  supplied  me  with  an  analysis  which 
Is  bas-ed  on  the  volume  for  the  ficcal  yeaf 
1968,  and  is  adjusted  to  Include  two  factors: 
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1 1 1  the  ZIP  code  savings  to  the  Post  OflSce 
Department  as  a  result  of  ZIP  coding  by  the 
third  class  mall  users;  and  (2)  the  cost  cov- 
erage adjustments  after  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  pay  increases  Included  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  Factoring  in  the  features, 
the  House-passed  bill  provides  82  percent 
cost  coverage  for  all  third  class  mall,  while 
my  proposals  would  result  In  a  cost  coverage 
of  91  percent.  This  figure  Includes  a  public 
service  allowance  for  non-profit  third  class 
mall. 

nonprofit  rates 

During  the  House  debate,  there  are  several 
effective  measures  which  were  taken  to  de- 
feat the  raise  In  third  class  rates  which  I 
proposed  on  the  floor.  First,  there  was  some 
heavy  administration  lobbying  on  behalf  of 
the  original  rates  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  several  of  those  who  told  me 
they  would  support  the  4  5-cent  rate  were 
changed  over  to  back  the  3.8-cent  rate.  Sec- 
ond, there  was  some  effective  lobbying  by 
the  third-class  mall  organizations,  many  of 
whom  got  their  local  permit  holders  to  wire 
and  phone  In  at  the  last  minute.  There  was 
no  organized  counter-pressure  on  behalf  of 
the  recipients  of  third-class  mall.  Finally, 
there  was  some  effective  last-minute  pres- 
sure and  deep  concern  expressed  in  the  clos- 
ing minutes  of  the  debite  on  the  effect  of 
my  third  class  rate  rise  proposal  on  non- 
profit organizations. 

I  .share  the  concern  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
era! and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  that  the 
third  class  non-profit  rates  are  split  In  the 
House-passed  bill.  In  such  a  way  as  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  religious,  charitable 
and  health  organizations  and  those  concerned 
with  fund-raising.  It  seems  to  me  that  equity 
and  postal  policy  both  dictate  that  these 
ihlrd-rlass  rates  should  be  maintained  at  a 
level  50  percent  of  the  commercial  rates,  a 
time-honored  principle  which  wap  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958. 

Tlie  splitting  of  the  non-profit  third  class 
rates  merins  that  there  would  be  only  a  token 
Increase  In  that  category  of  non-profit  third 
clas.s  mall  which  constitutes  60  percent  of 
the  total  volume.  There  would  be  only  a 
nominal  Increase  In  the  clnsslficatlons"  of 
religious,  charitable  and  health,  plus  fund- 
raising,  of  from  1.25  cents  8  piece  to  1.3  cents. 
Thl.s  represents  little  more  than  rounding  off 
the  figures  so  that  they  come  to  one  decimal 
point  rather  than  two. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  high  Ome  that  the 
Congress  face  up  squarely  and  unemotionally 
to  the  problem  of  rates  for  third-class  mall 
mailed  by  non-profit  organizations.  It  Is  high 
■time  that  Congress  should  take  a  cold,  hard 
look  at  the  facts. 

Since  third-class  mall  was  established  as 
a  special  category  In  1928.  when  Calvin 
Coolldge  was  President,  the  rates  for  bulk 
third  class  mailings  by  non-profit  organiza- 
tions have  Increased  exactly  one-fourth  cent 
from  1  cent  which  they  were  In  1928  to  P4 
cents  which  they  are  now.  In  sharp  contrast, 
ever  the  same  39-year  period,  first  class  rates 
have  shot  up  from  2  cents  to  6  cents  as  now 
proposed.  So  first-class  rates  will  be  Increas- 
ing by  200  percent  In  a  period  when  non- 
profit rates  are  rising  only  25  percent. 

Contrast  this  with  the  cost  of  other  items. 
In  1928,  you  could  buy  a  pound  loaf  of  bread 
for  9  cents;  today,  the  cost  Is  about  22  cents. 
In  1928,  you  could  have  a  quart  of  milk 
aellvered  to  your  home  for  14  cents,  today, 
the  price  h.as  doubled  to  about  28  cents. 

VOLUME     increases     IN     THIRD-CLASS     MAIL 

^  As  the  postal  rates  for  non-profit  organiza- 
tions remained  extremely  low.  more  and  more 
non-profit  organizations  began  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  through  larger  mail- 
iDgs.  These  organizations  now  account  for  17 
percent  of  all  bulk-rate  third-class  mall,  as 
comp.ired  with  only  8  percent  In  1962.  In  the 
same  period,  the  volume  of  non-profit  third 


class  mail  has  shot  up  250  percent — from 
slightly  over  800  million  pieces  to  nearly  2,9 
billion  pieces  of  bulk-rate  non-profit  third 
class  mall.  Now  let's  contrast  that  with  other 
third-class  mall.  During  the  same  period 
since  1952,  commercial  bulk-rate  third  class 
mail  Increased  58  percent,  while  the  total 
mail  volume  was  going  up  52  percent  over  the 
same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  volume  Increase  In 
third-class  mail,  many  new  organizations 
appear  to  be  getting  In  under  the  "non- 
profit" umbrella.  The  law  defines  a  "quali- 
fied non-profit  organization"  as  "reMgious, 
educational,  scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  veterans  or  fraternal  orga- 
nizations or  associations  not  organized  for 
profit  and  none  of  the  net  income  of  which 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stock- 
holder or  Individual." 

Many  non-profit  organizations  are  now 
mailing  neckties,  pins,  souvenirs,  and  other 
Items  for  which  they  are  seeking  monetary 
contributions.  A  number  of  these  Items  are 
unsolicited.  The  increased  volume  of  such 
unsolicited  items  slows  the  delivery  of  mall, 
and  also  competes  with  private  enterprise 
firms  forced  to  pay  higher  postal  rates. 

NONPROFIT     RATES     SHOULD     BE     50     PERCENT    OF 
COMMERCIAL    RATES 

When  the  commercial  third-class  bulk  rate 
was  raised  from  2  to  2",  cents  on  July  1, 
1960,  the  rate  for  other  non-profit  organiza- 
tions went  up  from  1  to  1  '4  cents. 

But  m  1962,  wiien  the  rates  for  commer- 
cial mailings  were  raised  In  stages  to  their 
current  bulk  rate  level  of  2%  cents,  the  bulk 
rates  for  non-profit  third  class  maiUngs  re- 
mained frozen  at  1  ''4  cents  In  addition,  the 
1962  legislation  actually  reduced  the  non- 
profit bulk  pound  rates  by  about  40  percent. 
This  was  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
pound  rate  on  circulars  mailed  by  non-profit 
organizations  from  16  cents  to  9  cents,  and 
on  non-profit  books  and  catalogs  from  10 
cents  a  pound  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  ought  to  return  to 
the  policy  established  in  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958 — that  rates  for  non-profit  orga- 
nizations should  be  50  percent  of  the  rat«s  for 
comm.erclal  mailings.  That  Is  why  my  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  bulk  rate  of  2'4  cents  a 
piece  for  non-profit  organizations,  and  4"2 
cents  a  piece  for  commercial  bulk  mailings. 

Several  critics  have  pointed  out  that  per- 
centage wise  the  rate  Increases  for  non- 
profit organizations  are  steeper  than  for 
commercial  organizations.  But  that  is  only 
because  these  rates  are  Initially  so  low.  As 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  very  fairly 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  on  May  9  be- 
fore the  House  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee: 
"Even  with  the  proposed  Increases  such 
organizations  would  still  maintain  large  and 
valuable  postal  preferences.  Currently,  the 
public  service  cost  of  handling  nonprofit 
mall  exceeds  $200  million  yearly,  nearly  40 
percent  of  all  public  service  costs." 

ADVISORY    PANEL    ON    POSTAL    HATES 

In  1965,  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Postal 
Rates,  headed  by  former  Representative 
Robert  Ramspeck  of  Georgia,  made  some 
very  pertinent  observations  on  postal  rates 
for  non-profit  organizations: 

"We  question  whether  these  subsidies 
should  be  Intermingled  with  p>ostal  rates. 
If  there  Is  merit  In  these  subsidies,  they 
should  be  Identified  and  Included  as  direct 
payments  from  the  budgets  on  the  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  overseeing  public  wel- 
fare activities.  Since  rate  policy  and  subsi- 
dies are  now  commingled,  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  in  a  position  that  compels  him  to 
propose  rates  based  on  extraordinary  welfare 
considerations  as  well  as  on  conventional 
value-of-servlce  and  cost  criteria.  .  .  Funds 
for  subsidies  should  be  provided  by  direct 
appropriations,  to  the  agency  overseeing 
the  welfare  activity,  rather  than  as  a  hidden 
cost  in  the  postal  budget." 


Philosophically,  the  Increasing  subsidy  to 
the  non-profit  organizations  has  disturbed 
thoughtful  students.  What  it  means  Is  that 
the  general  taxpayer  is  forced  to  pay  to  make 
up  the  postal  deficit  due  to  causes  in  which 
he  may  not  believe.  "Why  should  I  be  taxed 
to  subsidize  someone  else's  religion?"  per- 
tinently asked  a  writer  from  Pittsburgh.  The 
question  well  might  be  raised  also  whether 
the  Post  Office  Department,  with  the  prime 
responsibility  of  delivering  the  mall  on 
time — which  it  increasingly  finds  difficult  to 
accomplish  efficiently  and  speedily — should 
also  be  burdened  with  extending  assistance 
to  all  sorts  of  causes. 

Many  non-profit  organizations  send 
through  the  mall  articles  of  merchandise  and 
ask  for  a  contribution.  Mr.  T.  A.  Hamilton 
of  Louisville,  Ky  .  probably  spoke  for  a  great 
many  people  when  he  wrote:  "I  have  nothing 
against  charitable  organizations.  However.  I 
believe  that  our  giving  to  such  organizations 
should  come  from  the  heart,  and  should  not 
be  placed  under  the  pressure  of  modern-day 
merchandising." 

Under  the  current  rates,  it  is  really  fan- 
tastic what  and  how  much  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization can  mail.  Up  to  eight  publications 
can  be  mailed  by  these  organizations  under 
the  non-profit  second-class  rates  for  as  little 
as  one  penny.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  extra 
charge  for  long  hauls.  For  one  penny,  the 
post  office  will  take  these  eight  publications 
mailed  in  New  York  and  deliver  them  In 
Hawaii. 

If  a  non-profit  organization  wishes  to 
make  a  fund  solicitation  through  third-class 
mall,  the  post  office  will  deliver  four  fund 
solicitation  letters  for  only  a  nickel.  These 
rates  have  been  the  same  since  1962,  although 
other  postal  rates  were  raised  in  that  year. 

The  postal  deficit  which  Is  caused  by 
third-class  mail  sent  by  non-profit  organiza- 
tions has  been  rising.  'The  difference  between 
fully  allocated  costs  and  the  revenues  re- 
ceived from  non-profit  third-class  mailings 
was  $58  million  in  fiscal  year  1963.  These  costs 
rose  almost  62  percent  in  three  years  for  a 
total  of  $94  million  is  fiscal  1966.  and  are  now 
estimated  to  be  running  at  a  rate  of  about 
$100  million  a  year.  The  deficit  caused  by 
second-class  non-profit  mailings  has  risen  to 
about  $110  million  per  year.  This  means  that 
the  annual  deficit  of  second  and  third  class 
non-profit  mailings  runs  over  $200  million 
annually. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  face  up  to 
this  problem  directly  and  raise  the  rates  on 
non-profit  mailings. 

I  have  long  been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
our  postal  rate  bills  are  fashioned  with  an 
eye  to  the  mailers  of  third-class  mall.  Instead 
of  the  recipients  of  third-class  mail.  There 
has  been  much  comment  about  whetlier  or 
not  people  like  to  receive  third  class  mall. 
The  direct  mailers  tell  you  that  little  old 
ladles  would  be  lonely  if  they  didn't  receive 
such  mall.  I  received  one  letter  from  a  dear 
old  lady  who  vigorously  protested  because 
she  could  not  get  her  husband  off  the  mailing 
list  of  several  organizations  despite  the  fact 
he  had  been  dead  for  eighteen  years.  The  lady 
lives  in  State  College.  Pa.  She  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  form  letter  she  had  received  when 
she  sent  several  request*  to  take  her  husband 
off  the  list.  Her  name  and  address  were  typed 
in  at  the  top  of  the  form  letter,  which  stated 
that  they  had  received  her  request  and  if 
she  received  future  mailings  would  she  kindly 
Ignore  these  mailings, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Impudence  of  these 
direct-mail  organizations  not  only  makes 
them  a  nuisance  in  their  utter  refusal  to  drop 
names  from  their  mailing  lists,  but  it  fur- 
ther infuriates  the  taxpayer  when  he  realizes 
that  part  of  his  taxes  go  to  subsidize  low 
third  class  rates.  Also,  the  average  user  of 
the  first  class  and  air  mall  letter  bitterly 
resents  the  fact  that  the  first  class  mail  user 
helps  carry  the  third  class  mailer  on  his 
back. 
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There  have  been  many  statements  about 
public  opinion  on  this  issue.  One  of  the  best 
was  made  oefore  this  committee  on  Monday 
when  Postmaster  General  03rlen  noted: 
"My  reading  of  public  sentiment  indicates 
there  Is  a  widely-held  belief  that  bulk  mall 
rates  should  be  well  above  present  levels, 
even  higher  than  those  we  proposed  to  the 
Congress.  I  am  also  firmly  convinced  that  the 
general  public  Is  willing  to  pay  Its  fair  share 
of  higher  postal  costs.  But  the  public  Is  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  higher  rates  for  letters 
unless  bulk  rate  matter  pays  substantially 
more  than  Its  present  postage." 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  completed  a  nationwide  poll  In 
June  of  this  year,  speclflcally  directed  at  my 
proposal  to  raise  third  class  rates  to  4.5  cents. 
A  total  of  82  percent  supported  my  proposal. 
15  percent  were  opposed  and  3  percent  were 
undecided.  In  Its  press  release  announcing 
these  results,  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent business  made  this  comment: 

"It  has  long  been  held  that  third-class  mall 
Is  the  mainstay  of  the  advertising  activities 
of  smaller  business  firms,  thus  the  heavy 
support  for  raising  the  rates  on  this  class  is 
considered  to  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise." 

There  have,  of  course,  been  many  state- 
ments and  charges  made  that  the  rates  which 
I  propose  would  drive  people  out  of  work, 
close  up  and  bankrupt  businesses,  etc  There 
Is  a  full-page  ad  in  Roll  Call,  April  13,  1967, 
entitled,  "The  Big  Ue  Technique",  which 
states  "Congressman  Ken  Hechler  Is  leading 
the  newspaper  flght  to  price  third-class  mall 
out  of  the  postal  service.  ...  By  using  Her- 
man Goerlng's  big-lie  approach,  certain  pub- 
lishers hope  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  direct  mall  advertising  Is  not  selling 
$40  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  an- 
nually. They  refuse  to  report  the  fact  that 
the  275,000  third-class  permit  holders  In  the 
fifty  states  help  keep  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lion Americans  profitably  employed." 

First,  I  would  like  to  sute  that  if  this  Is 
Indeed  a  $40  billion  a  year  business,  showing 
substantial  profits.  It  should  not  expect  to 
continue  to  receive  subsidies  from  the  tax- 
payers. Second,  so  far  as  the  employees  of  the 
direct  mall  Industry  are  concerned.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  turn  our  postal  service  Into 
a  welfare  agency  whose  function  is  to  keep 
people  employed;  the  function  of  the  postal 
service  should  be  concentrated  on  quick  and 
efficient  delivery  of  the  mall.  Third,  so  far  as 
pricing  third  class  mail  out  of  the  postal 
service,  the  record  is  replete  with  examples  of 
how  the  dire  predictions  of  the  past  failed  to 
materialize.  In  1958,  before  this  very  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Harry  Maglnnls.  head  of 
the  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  pre- 
dicted that  If  a  rate  of  2'i  cent*  a  piece  went 
Into  effect  "the  annual  volume  of  third  class 
mall  would  not  remain  at  16  billion  pieces. 
.  .  .It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that  third-class 
mall  volume  would  drop  to  10  billion  pieces 
under  the  Impact  of  the  $25  per  thousand 
rate."  The  rate  was  hiked  to  2V4  cents,  and 
third  class  mall  volume,  contrary  to  Mr.  Ma- 
glnnls" dire  predictions,  roee  to  16.9  billion 
pieces  In  1959,  and  17.9  billion  In  1960,  and  Is 
now  well  over  20  billion  pieces  annually 
despite  an  even  higher  rate.  Finally,  I  feel 
that  we  ought  to  measure  well  our  words 
when  we  talk  about  concerns  going  out  of 
business.  What  business  in  the  world  could 
survive  the  annual  deficits  being  suffered  by 
the  Poet  Office  Department,  excluding  Its 
public  services?  Why  should  the  taxpayers 
keep  picking  up  the  tab  to  keep  the  Poet 
Office  budget  balanced,  when  tax  dollars  are 
really  going  Into  the  coffers  of  the  direct 
mailers?  We  ought  to  b«  more  worried  about 
the  Post  Office  Department  itself  going  out  of 
business  when  it  practices  the  outrageous 
economics  forced  on  It  by  the  direct  mailers. 

THIKD-CI.AS8   MAIL   AS   VTCWXD   BT    POSTAL 
nfPLOTEES 

Senator  Boggs  raised  some  Interesting 
questions  yesterday  concerning  the  Impact 


of  third  class  mall  in  smaller  post  offices.  Not 
long  ago,  I  asked  a  number  of  postmasters, 
clerks  and  carriers  throughout  West  Virginia 
to  write  me  their  thoughts  on  how  third  class 
niall  was  handled.  Out  of  approximately  250 
replies,  only  three  felt  that  the  current  rates 
and  manner  of  handling  third  class  mall  were 
adequate,  and  a  huge  majority  expressed 
themselves  quite  emphatically  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Fred  T.  Newbrough.  Postmaster  at  Berkeley 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  writes:  "I  will  soon  start  mj 
thirty-fifth  year  In  the  postal  service,  which 
has  Included  clerk,  assistant  postmaster, 
postal  Inspector  and  postmaster.  .  .  .  The 
delivery  of  third  class  mall  does  disrupt  the 
service  and  I  have  not  found  a  rural  carrier 
who  likes  It.  Furthermore,  it  Is  a  cause  of 
annoyance  to  about  half  or  more  of  our 
patrons.  Some  request  us  to  do  what  we  can- 
not do:  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket  and  not 
deliver  It.  Those  who  get  mall  through  lock 
boxes  stand  in  the  lobby  and  sort  out  the 
circulars  and  throw  them  In  the  wastebasket. 
This  Is  another  time  we  handle  it — at  the 
incinerator." 

Francis  A.  Atkins.  Postmaster  at  Sutton. 
W.  Va.,  writes:  "To  say  that  third  class  never 
Interferes  with  or  slows  the  delivery  of  first 
class  is  not  correct.  As  a  former  postal  clerk 
and  mall  dispatcher.  I  can  personally  say 
that  I  would  much  prefer  to  handle  classes 
of  mall  I  felt  people  wanted.  To  deliver  a  let- 
ter from  a  soldier  In  some  faraway  place  to 
see  the  happiness  in  the  eyes  of  a  grandpar- 
ent when  they  get  a  note  from  that  grand- 
child who  Is  Just  learning  to  write,  that  Is 
personal  satisfaction  to  postal  people.  In 
discussions  with  my  clerks  and  carriers,  I 
find  that  they  feel  they  are  not  really  serving 
the  public  and  giving  of  themselves  when 
working  third  class." 

Donald  M.  Foley,  rural  carrier  at  Waverly. 
W.  Va.,  writes:  "I  have  been  a  rural  carrier 
for  25  years.  In  more  than  25  years,  I  have 
not  heard  a  postal  worker,  other  than  one 
Inspector  who  said  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  Junk  mall,  say  anything  in  favor  of  this 
class  of  mall.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  letting 
the  mailers  pay  the  full  cost  of  handling  the 
mall.  I  mentioned  this  to  one  lady,  who  said 
she  thought  they  should  have  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  handling  the  Junk,  and  then  pay  her 
a  little  something  for  carrying  It  from  her 
box  and  burning  It." 

A.  A.  Farmer.  Postmaster  at  Bolt.  W.  Va  , 
writes:  "Today  was  a  typical  day  of  'Junk 
mail",  so  your  letter  of  Interest  was  very 
much  appreciated.  I  would  estimate  that  I 
worked  80  percent  longer  distributing  the 
circulars  to  the  various  boxholders.  then  15 
minutes  later  the  majority  of  the  Junk  mall 
was  deposited  In  trash  cans  for  my  disposal. 
The  patrons  appreciated  my  efforts  so  much 
that  they  let  me  burn  their  trash." 

M.  V.  Finney,  Postmaster  at  Dixie.  W.  Va., 
writes:  "We  have  not  learned  to  like  such 
mailings,  and  find  that  extra  time  is  con- 
sumed when  we  have  to  fold  off-size  pieces 
of  bulk  mailing  before  casing  them." 

Helen  V.  Horton.  Postmaster  at  Slab  Fork. 
W.  Va..  writes:  "Third  class  mall  requires  as 
much  and  sometimes  even  more  time  than 
first  class  mall." 

Donald  O.  Lewis.  Rural  Carrier  on  a  Hunt- 
ington. W.  Va..  route,  writes:  "Box-holder 
mall  Is,  I  guess,  the  worst  kind  of  mall  sent. 
I  have  received  several  letters  from  people 
on  my  route  asking  me  to  leave  no  more 
JUNK  of  this  type  In  their  box.  Wish  I  could 
comply.  Some  in  the  extreme  rural  areas 
have  asked  me  not  to  leave  the  slick  kind;  It 
doesn't  wipe  well.  I  have  600  boxes  on  my 
route,  and  am  allowed  only  24  minutes  extra 
to  deliver  'box-holder'  mall.  Sometimes  I  get 
disgusted  the  next  day  when  I  see  these  ad- 
vertisements scattered  along  the  highway.  ' 

Ray  H.  Maxwell,  rural  carrier.  Friendly. 
W.  Va..  writes:  "There  are  too  many  mailers 
who  abuse  the  right  to  send  third  class  mall. 
amd  there  Is  no  question  that  at  least  50  to 
75 ''f.   of  this  class  mall  Is  never  opened.  All 


one  has  to  do  is  look  In  the  wastebaskets  at 
the  various  post  offices." 

Cecil  B.  Nlswander,  Postmaster  at  Les;tge, 
W.  Va..  writes:  "Lesage  Is  a  country  poet 
office,  and  we  have  a  good  number  of  our 
patrons  who  come  in  every  morning,  ana 
while  they  wait  for  their  mall  they  talk.  This 
Is  a  subject  that  comes  up  daily  for  discus- 
sion. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  mailers 
of  the  advertising  material  could  listen  in  on 
these  discussions  of  their  mall,  there  would 
be  much  less  Junk  mall  ...  I  doubt  that  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  this  mall  Is  read  by 
these  patrons.  I  notice  that  when  we  burn 
the  trash  most  of  It  is  still  sealed  .  .  .  This 
mall  does  cause  delay  in  the  delivery  of  first 
class  mall.  The  rural  carrier  could  case  all 
the  first  class  mall  that  we  receive  here 
within  an  hour  of  receipt,  but  the  third  r  la&s 
mall  takes  more  time  than  all  the  other 
classes  combined.  There  is  a  lot  of  comuiain- 
Ing  from  the  carriers  over  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  Junk  mall" 

SURCHARGE   ON    LARGE-CIRCULATION    MAGAZINES 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
amendment  which  I  sponsored  and  which 
passed  the  House  to  place  a  surcharge  of  3 
per  copy  on  all  magazines  whose  circulations 
reach  500.000.  This  surcharge  starts  wltii  the 
500.001st  copy,  and  does  not  apply  to  non- 
profit publications.  Also,  all  copies  at  .iddi- 
tlonal  entry  points  would  pay  the  surch.i.-ge 
A  calculation  of  the  exemption  will  be  made 
only  at  the  post  office  of  original  entry.  Thus 
If  a  magazine  publisher  deposits  1  muilon 
copies  at  the  point  of  or  final  entry,  he  gets 
an  exemption  for  500.000  copies  and  p.iys  a 
surcharge  on  the  remainder.  If  his  total  mail- 
ing through  all  entry  points  is  1  million 
copies,  but  he  mailed  only  400.000  copies  a: 
the  original  entry  point,  the  only  exemption 
he  gets  Is  for  the  400.000  copies  at  the  original 
entry  point. 

The  reason  for  this  procedure  is  to  nvolc 
the  administrative  complexity  of  consolidat- 
ing information  from  all  entry  points  before 
assessing  postage. 
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Statement  or  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director 

or  the  BtTREAU   OF  THE  BlTDCET  BtTORE  THI 

CoMMirrrE  on  Post  OmcE  and  CrviL  >t:r\- 

ICE  or  THE  U.S.  Senate,  on  Postal  Rate 

Increases 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  participate  In  your  consideration 
of  an  Increase  In  postal  rates.  In  his  Budget 
Message  last  January,  the  President  stated: 
"To  provide  Improved  services,  to  cover  pro- 
posed pay  Increases  for  postal  workers  and 
largely  offset  the  remaining  postal  deficit,  a 
postal  rate  Increase  Is  both  necessary  and 
desirable."  Subsequent  economic  and  fiscal 
developments  lend  even  more  urgency  to 
that  recommendation  for  rate  Increases  than 
It  had  In  January. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  postal 
rates,  and  therefore  I  will  leave  a  discussion 
of  the  specific  structure  of  the  rate  Increases 
to  the  Postmaster  General  and  his  staff.  My 
major  concerns  are  two-fold: 

First,  the  general  economic  conseqtiences 
of  continuing  to  run  a  very  sizable  postal 
deficit  In  a  period  when  the  Nation  is  al- 
ready threatened  with  Infiationary  pressures 
and  rising  interest  rates;  and 

Second,  the  Importance  of  maintaining  the 
basic  principle  that  Federal  activities  which 
provide  business-like  services  should  cover 
the  cost  of  those  services  in  the  rates  they 
charge,  and  not  throw  the  cost  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  general  taxpayer. 

CtmRENT  ECONOMIC   AND   BUDGET  SITUATION 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  earlier 
this  month,  when  I  testified  on  the  Pay  BlU 
the  fiscal  situation  has  become  much  more 
difficult  since  the  budget  was  transmitted 
last  January,  with  the  Federal  deficit  sub- 


stantially larger  than  originally  estimated. 
At  the  same  time,  the  economy  is  moving 
ahead  sharply,  and  the  signs  indicate  that  its 
advance  Is  accelerating,  as  we  had  originally 
projected. 

The  level  of  personal  income  has  been  ris- 
ing rapidly  In  recent  months.  So,  too,  has  the 
index  of  industrial  production.  Employment 
has  been  increasing  and  recently  the  work- 
week has  been  lengthening.  Retail  sales  have 
been  advancing  at  a  healthy  clip,  and  nu- 
merous other  signs  of  an  accelerating  econ- 
omy can  be  cited.  Figures  released  last  week 
showed  that  even  with  the  Ford  strike,  the 
Nation's  gross  national  product  rose  quite 
sfinrply  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  calendar 
year,  resuming  a  rapid  upward  advance  after 
two  quarters  of  much  more  modest  Increase. 

The  combination  of  a  sizeable  budgetary 
deficit  and  a  rapidly  advancing,  fully-em- 
ployed economy  presents  an  Inflationary  po- 
tential that  we  clearly  should  not  allow  to 
become  a  reality.  Rising  prices,  soaring  In- 
terest rates,  and  a  deteriorating  balance  of 
p.'.yments  situation  would  place  far  heavier 
burdens  upon  the  American  people  than  will 
the  measures  needed  to  prevent  their  oc- 
c  ;rrence.  These  threats  to  the  economic 
>-.cnlth  of  the  Nation  call  for  continuing  ex- 
penditure restraint  and  control  on  the  part 
of  both  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
c.'e.ss.  coupled  with  the  tax  surcharge  the 
President  has  proposed. 

The  continuation  of  a  large  postal  deficit 
Would  contribute  to  the  general  economic 
pr.iblem  facing  the  Nation  in  two  ways: 

1  By  adding  to  the  overall  Federal  deficit 
in  11  period  of  high-level  and  sharply  rising 
etonomlc  activity,  the  postal  deficit  con- 
tributes toward  an  overheating  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  consequently  toward  the  building 
u;i  of  excessive  wage  and  price  Increases. 

2.  By  swelling  the  amount  which  the 
rre:i.<!ury  has  to  borrow  from  the  public — at 
.1  :me  when  private  borrowing  is  Itself  very 
.  ;:>;e — the  postal  deficit  contributes  toward 
tiL-ht  money  and  rising  interest  rates.  In  turn, 
w.ion  credit  tightens  and  Interest  rates  on 
short-  and  Intermediate-term  securities  In- 
cre.ise.  funds  which  would  otherwise  flow  Into 
savings  institutions  serving  the  housing 
market  tend  to  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 
Home-building,  as  we  witnessed  last  year. 
If  especially  vulnerable  to  rising  interest 
r.i'es.  On  the  basis  of  last  years  experience, 
K  IS  entirely  possible  that  a  continued  rise 
ill  ::iterest  rates  could  easily  reduce  the  build- 
ing cl  new  homes  by  one-half  a  million  units. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  the  Government  to 
be  running  a  large  postal  deficit  when  there 
IS  a  reasonable  alternative. 

P'STAL  RATF.S  AND  THE   EfTlCrENT  OPERATION  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Post  Office  plays  a  dual  role  In  affairs 
of  our  Nation.  First,  It  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  business  activities,  providing 
a  vital  and  Irreplaceable  Nation-wide  com- 
munications network  for  both  Industry  and 
individual  consumers.  With  annual  sales 
now  approaching  $6  billion.  It  ranks  In  size 
With  the  very  largest  corporate  giants. 
!<rrond,  the  Post  Office  has  also  been  a  means 
by  which  the  Nation  has  subsidized  the  costs 
of  certain  educational,  non-profit,  and  other 
:i^tivltles,  by  providing  Its  services  at  below- 
co't  rates  to  designated  groups. 

.'\lthough  the  postal  establishment  per- 
forms certain  public  service  functions 
(roughly  10  percent  of  total  operations  in 
terms  of  costs).  It  Is  also  a  giant  business 
whose  operations  are  completely  Interwoven 
«'l!h  operations  of  our  whole  national  econ- 
omy It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  activity 
in  our  economy  that  does  not  find  the  serv- 
ice.; of  the  Post  Office  essential.  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  operation  of  the  national  economy 
IS  indicated  by  the  fact  that  80  percent  of 
the  mall  Is  generated  by  businesses  or 
Institutions. 

The  Postal  Policy  Act  recognizes  the  dual 


public  service-business  role  of  the  Post  Office 
by  providing,  on  the  one  hand,  for  contribu- 
tions from  general  tax  revenues  in  support  of 
specifically  designated  public  service  activi- 
ties, and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  postal  rates, 
collecuvely,  which  will  produce  revenue  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  remaining  costs  of 
postal  operations. 

It  is  possible  for  reasonable  men  to  disagree 
with  particular  asp^ects  of  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  and  the  manner  In  which  the  Act  should 
be  Implemented — for  example,  the  particular 
designations  of  public  services,  the  amount  of 
public  service  subsidy,  the  distributions  of 
rate  burden,  etc.  However.  I  believe  that  the 
general  concepts  stated  in  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  are  sound,  and  should  be  strongly  sup- 
ported. 

Where  the  Congress  has  decided  that 
specific  subsidies  to  particular  users  of  postal 
services  are  In  the  broad  national  Interest. 
then  It  Is  Indeed  perfectly  proper  that  the 
deficit  In  postal  operations  on  account  of 
such  subsidies  should  be  borne  out  of  general 
Treasury  funds,  and  shouldered  by  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer— exactly  on  a  par  with  sub- 
sidles  or  assistance  of  other  kinds  which  the 
Congress  has  enacted. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  equally  Important 
that  the  general  taxpayer  not  be  asked  to 
subsidize  those  parts  of  the  postal  opera- 
tion— and  they  are  by  far  the  largest  part — 
which  simply  provide  business-like  services  to 
Industries  and  Individuals.  The  heart  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  Is  the  market  price 
mechanism. 

It  Is  generally  the  most  efficient  means 
society  has  yet  devised  to  regulate  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 
We  often  find  It  desirable  to  modify  this 
mechanism  for  sound  national  purposes — 
for  example,  by  providing  low-interest-rate 
loans  for  rural  electrification,  or  food  for  the 
poor  through  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  But 
it  is  neither  efficient  nor  equitable  to  require 
the  taxpayer  to  underwTlte  below-cost  serv- 
ices In  general — we  do  not  provide  a  general 
subsidy  for  everyone's  electric  bill,  or  food 
bill,  or  his  haircuts  and  shoe-shines.  In  short, 
the  principle  of  charging  full  cost  for  general, 
business-like  services,  and  providing  subsi- 
dies for  specific,  carefully  designated  public 
objectives  Is  an  eminently  sound  one  It  Is 
consistent  with  both  a  progressive  social 
policy  and  a  sound,  business-like  economy 
Continuation  of  a  large,  general  subsidy  to 
mall  users  violates  this  principle  and  Intro- 
duces serious  distortions  into  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic resources. 

Failure  of  thr  postal  rate  structure  to  cover 
its  non-public  i  Tvlce  costs  not  only  distorts 
economic  efficleucy  in  the  short  run;  It  Is  also 
a  heavy  deterrent  to  long-run  Improvements 
In  postal  service.  A  losing  business  Is  seldom 
the  most  attractive  place  to  Invest  one's 
money.  And  the  general  taxpayer  ought  not 
to  be  asked  to  do  so. 

As  an  essential  and  Integral  part  of  our 
business  and  Institutional  activity.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  Post  Office  perform  Its  mis- 
sion as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  possible. 
There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  today  is  not  operating  at  optimum  ef- 
ficiency. In  large  part,  this  is  due  to  a  lag 
In  accommodating  postal  operations  to  mod- 
ern technology  and  in  providing  adequate 
facilities  for  the  processing  of  mall.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  recognizes  the  defects  In  the 
postal  system  more  clearly  than  the  Post- 
master General,  and  he  is  Initiating  energetic 
and  imaginative  action  to  correct  these  de- 
fects. 

However,  correction  of  postal  deficiencies 
will  require  major  Infusions  of  capital  for 
research,  equipment,  and  facilities,  which 
can  be  provided  only  through  appropriations 
from  general  tax  revenues.  The  Postal  Pol- 
Icy  Act  contemplates  that  capital  Invest- 
ment In  the  postal  system  will  be  recovered 
through  annual  depreciation  charges  In- 
cluded in   the   costs   upon   which   rates  are 


based.  If  rates  are  not  set  at  levels  which 
provide  revenues  sufficient  to  cover  costs,  as 
defined  In  the  Act.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  in  the  difficult  position  of  asking 
for  large  appropriations  for  capital  invest- 
ment at  the  same  time  an  appropriation 
must  be  made  to  cover  a  postal  deficit. 

In  view  of  the  many  demands  upon  our 
tax  resources,  and  the  clear  commitment  to 
recover  postal  costs  from  mall  users,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  postal  deficit  can  only 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  capital  Investment,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  to  overcome  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  postal  service. 

When  postal  rates  are  not  sufficient  to 
cover  costs,  we  are  asking  the  general  tax- 
payer to  Invest  his  tax  money  with  the  cer- 
tain guarantee  that  he  will  take  a  loss.  I  see 
no  more  reason  for  him  to  be  willing  to  do 
this  than  he  would  want  to  Invest  in  a  steel 
mill,  a  telephone  company,  or  a  trucking 
firm  whose  prices  were  set  below  cost. 

In  brief,  long-run  improvement  of  the 
postal  system — both  the  quality  of  Its  service 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  operations — requires 
capital  Investment.  Establishment  of  rates 
sufficient  to  cover  costs  should  significantly 
improve  the  chances  of  securing  the  needed 
Investment  funds.  In  turn,  these  funds  can 
contribute  toward  an  increase  in  postal  effi- 
ciency, and  thereby  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  rate  adjustments  In  the  future 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up.  I  believe  the  current  situation 
calls  for  strong  efforts  to  dampen  inflationary 
trends— the  "Inflation  tax"  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  "the  cruelest  tax  of  all."  As 
Dart  of  these  efforts,  we  must  have  respon- 
sible fiscal  action  to  avoid  an  excessive 
budget  deficit.  Enactment  of  the  proposed 
posui  rate  bill  will  contribute  Importantly 
to  this  end. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  postal  service 
Itself,  failure  to  charge  rates  sufficient  in 
the  aggregate  to  cover  non-public  service 
costs  can  only  lead  to  a  distortion  of  sound 
economic  principles  and  a  misallocatlon  of 
scarce  national  resources.  Equally  as  Impor- 
tant, the  continuation  of  large  postal  deficits 
makes  It  exceedingly  dlfflctUt  to  provide  for 
Improvements  In  postal  service  and  efficiency. 
By  this  route,  failure  to  cover  todav's  postal 
deficit  helps  to  create  still  further  deficits 
tomorrow. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Committee  will 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  the  postal  rate 
legislation  before  you. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  /APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  deplore  the  omissions  I  find  in 
the  conference  report  on  appropriations 
requested  by  the  E>epartment  of  Trans- 
portation. I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  we  find  ourselves  where  we  were 
every  year  in  the  past  when  it  comes  to 
allocating  funds  for  development  of  a 
workable  transportation  system. 

The  bill  is  heavily  weighted  in  terms  of 
development  of  air  and  highway  travel. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  Federal  involve- 
ment in  air  and  highway  transportation, 
but  I  do  protest  the  tremendous  inequity 
that  is  present  in  this  conference  report. 
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We  are  near  the  billion -dollar  mark  in 
annual  expenditures  to  fill  the  air  with 
jets  and  the  coiontryside  with  jetports. 
Another  $142  million  Is  in  this  bill  for 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

On  the  highways  we  are  spending  near- 
ly $150  million  annually,  not  counting 
the  nearly  $4  billion  In  highway  trust 
funds  pumped  into  the  roadbuilding  pro- 
gram every  year. 

Yes,  I  agree  most  of  this  is  necessary  in 
a  country  that  is  still  experiencing  fan- 
tastic growth.  But,  I  raise  the  question, 
"Are  we  right  in  overfilling  airspace  and 
jamming  the  countryside  with  roads  and 
highways,  while  we  ignore  the  mass 
movement  of  passengers  by  rail?"  I  know 
we  are  looking  into  mass  transit  facilities 
for  urban  areas,  but  there  is  also  the 
problem  In  the  Intercity  area  which  is  go- 
ing largely  unnoticed. 

This  is  clearly  evident  in  the  report  of 
the  conference  committee.  In  1965.  under 
the  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Act.  we  embarked  on  a  major  program  to 
revitalize  and  restore  ground  transporta- 
tion, including  the  railroads,  to  a  point 
where  the  public  would  patronize  the 
service.  The  goal,  as  I  recall,  was  to  move 
forward  in  transportation  on  all  three 
modes — air  and  highway,  which  we  do 
with  expensive  regularity,  and  by 
ground  transportation,  which  imtil  1965, 
was  left  to  survive  on  its  own. 

Most  of  you  know  raUroad  passenger 
service  is  not  surviving.  Withdrawal  of 
most  first-class  mail  from  passenger 
trains  has  set  oft  a  new  round  of  train 
discontinuance  cases.  If  your  mail  is  like 
mine,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  problem. 
I  might  say  that  it  is  a  problem  that  this 
Congress  must  be  prepared  to  face  and 
soon. 

My  attention  today  is  directed  toward 
the  deletion  of  all  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  develop- 
ment of  an  auto-on-train  service  in  the 
Office  of  High-Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation. 

Verv'  briefly,  the  auto-on-train  project 
involves  the  carrying  of  autos  and  pas- 
sengers on  specially  constructed  rail  cars. 
Passengers  ride  in  the  automobiles  or  in 
special  entertainment  or  dining  cars  In 
the  train.  Cost  of  the  movement  of  a 
feimily  of  at  least  four  and  their  cars 
would  be  $100  from  Washington  to  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  We  have  already  invested 
$2  million  in  the  project,  but  the  OfBce 
of  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
will  have  to  hold  off  on  any  further  plan- 
ning and  development. 

I  personally  hope  that  this  same  issue 
is  presented  to  us  again  next  year.  I  see 
in  it  a  positive  approach  to  solving  the 
passenger  train  problem,  and  to  me  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  A  family  of  four 
or  more  could  go  to  Florida,  California, 
the  Northwest,  and  maybe  even  to  Colo- 
rado, if  they  had  the  advantage  of  low- 
cost  rail  travel  and  use  of  their  own  car 
at  their  destination.  Thousands  of  people 
and  hundreds  of  cars  would  be  on  trains 
and  off  the  highways. 

The  $3.5  million  requested  for  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Railroad  Administration 
would  pave  less  than  2  miles  of  inter- 
state highway  or  build  part  of  a  jet 
runway.  It  is  Indeed  a  tragedy  that  we 


cannot  spend  a  few  dollars  to  upgrade 
railroad  passenger  service — to  give  it  a 
new  look  and  new  interest  to  the  travel- 
ing public.  To  do  so  would  make  every 
dime  we  spend  on  highways  and  airports 
that  much  more  meaningful,  because 
highways  and  airports  would  then  be  able 
to  handle  the  number  of  cars  or  people 
they  were  designed  for.  I  ask  that  you 
keep  an  open  mind  on  the  question  of 
improving  ground  transportation  so  that 
when  we  next  consider  the  problem — and 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  issue  before  us — 
you  will  remember  that  there  are  im- 
mediate answers  to  the  upgrading  of  rail 
service.  My  last  concern  is  that  we — In 
not  acting  today  to  keep  the  auto-on- 
train  program  alive — may  be  too  late 
when  another  50  or  100  passenger  trains 
are  no  longer  in  operation. 


SOVIET  EXPLORATION  OF  SPACE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  morning  the  news  was 
flashed  across  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  successfully  soft-landed  a 
spacecraft  on  the  surface  of  the  planet 
Venus. 

Following  close  behind  is  our  own 
Mariner  Venus  capsule,  guided  to  pass 
today  within  approximately  2,500  miles 
of  the  planet,  then  to  go  into  solar  f^rbit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  n 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  forcibly  as 
I  can  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  accom- 
plished a  feat  in  the  exploration  of  space 
which  is  truly  a  demonstration  of  great 
technological  capability. 

Tiat  event  should  dispel  any  notion 
in  the  mind  of  any  Member  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  retarding  the  tempo  of 
its  program  of  space  research. 

This  achievement  makes  it  unques- 
tionably clear  that  we  are  still  in  a  con- 
test of  scientific  research  and  applied 
technology  with  Russia  in  which  we  en- 
joy no  permanent  advantage. 

The  Soviet  engineers  were  able  to 
launch  a  2,438-pound  spacecraft  that 
traveled  for  4  months  through  space  and 
traversed  over  213  million  miles. 

They  were  able  to  pinpoint  a  target 
43  million  miles  away  with  a  diameter  of 
less  than  8,000  miles,  and  then  land  the 
payload  gently  on  the  surface. 

That  nation  has  obviously  developed 
the  components  and  the  electronics  that 
are  able  to  furnish  and  tran-smit  data  in 
a  very  hot  environment. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  processing  data  on 
the  planet  this  Nation  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain,  and  which  is  revolution- 
izing the  knowledge  of  Venus  and  the 
solar  system. 

With  a  gross  national  product  of  ap- 
proximately half  of  this  Nation,  that 
country  is  spending  about  the  same 
amount  of  money  on  space  exploration 
we  are. 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  importance 
that  nation  attaches  to  space  research 


and  the  development  of  space  tech- 
nology. 

In  commenting  on  the  outstanding 
Soviet  achievement,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. James  E.  Webb,  said: 

The  Soviet  announcement  that  they  have 
made  a  soft-landing  on  the  planet  Venus 
represents  an  accomplishment  any  nation 
can  be  proud  of. 

To  go  from  Sputnik  I  to  Venus  IV  In  10 
years  Illustrates  the  powerful  base  of  tech- 
nology being  developed  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
In  connection  with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Communist  revolution  Is  Intended  to  en- 
coiu-age  those  In  and  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
who  believe  the  use  of  rocket  technology  to 
master  and  use  the  newly  opened  environ- 
ment of  space  can  become  a  major  factor 
In  the  balance  of  technological  power  among 
nations. 

In  my  view,  this  accomplishment  will  con- 
vey the  Intended  message. 

I  feel  it  most  important,  most  ument 
to  remind  this  House  that  scientific  re- 
search in  space  demands  the  develop- 
ment and  creation  of  unprecedented  cul- 
pabilities in  areas  of  major  technologies. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  to  the  Hou.se 
that  the  changes  of  political  climates, 
that  a  reduction  of  Soviet  truculence 
toward  the  Western  World  has  not  al- 
tered one  iota  their  principal  aim — the 
destruction  of  democracy  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  capitalistic  system. 

We  cannot,  to  our  peril,  allow  our  arch 
competitor  to  enjoy  an  advantage  in  a 
field  of  major  technology  that  we  cannot 
match  or  counter. 

We  must  not,  through  default  or  be- 
cause of  transitorj',  shortsighted  judg- 
ments, fail  to  support  adequately  our 
programs  of  space  exploration. 

I  leave  these  thoughts  with  you  to 
think  over  in  the  months  to  come. 

Budget  considerations  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  are  not  ver>'  far  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
think  long  and  hard  with  regard  to  our 
national  stake  in  our  space  program  and 
its  vital  importance  to  oiu-  future  in  this 
deadly  competition. 

There  are  no  consolation  prizes  for  the 
loser. 


AMBASSADOR  EDWARD  A.  CLARK 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m.inute.  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  Australian-American 
relations  have  the  ties  between  our  two 
countries  been  closer. 

American  and  Australian  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  are  fighting  a  common  peril 
and  threat  to  the  fne  world  at  large 

In  commerce  and  industry,  in  agricul- 
ture and  exploraton  of  natural  resources, 
in  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ments and  the  peoples  themselves— 
never  before  have  two  nations  been 
closer  than  ours  for  their  mutual  profit, 
prosperity,  advancement,  and,  indeed, 
survival. 
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There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  prime  architect  of  this  significant 
intensification  of  collaboration  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia  at  this 
time  has  been  my  fellow  Texan  U.S. 
Ambassador  Edward  A.  Clark. 

It  was  most  pleasing,  therefore,  to 
read  in  the  Simday  New  York  Times 
Magazine  a  recap  of  Ambassador  Clark's 
diplomatic  mission  since  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  post. 

This  excellent  article  was  written  by 
Han-y  Gordon,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Mellx)ume  Sun,  and  graphically  details 
tJ:e  hard  work  Ambassador  Clark  has 
poured  into  his  responsibility. 

I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

When   a  Texas-Style  Diplomat   Hits 

Australia 

(By  Harry  Gordon) 

Canberra — The  bus  pulled  up  outside  the 
large  red-brick  Georgian  building,  and  the 
driver  called  out.  "Okay.  then.  Everybody 
oi;t  for  the  American  Embassy."  The  tourists 
spelled  across  the  sidewalk  and  Into  the 
marble-floored  entrance,  between  framed 
replicas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  emerged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  trooped  across  a  for- 
mal garden  and  reached  another  front  door. 
A  rich  Texan  voice  boomed;  ••Well,  howdy, 
fo!ks.  I'm  the  Ambassador,  and  this  here  Is 
Missus  Clark.  Just  take  your  time  looking 
around,  and  ask  me  anything  you  want.  Ifd 
make  me  very  happy  if  you'd  all  accept  a 
Texas  yellow  rose  and  some  literature  about 
my  home  state." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Clark.  Ambassador  for 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Aus- 
truiian  capital  city  of  Canberra,  was  wearing 
a  yachting  Jacket  that  day,  with  a  yellow 
rose  in  the  lapel  and  watch  chain  that  car- 
ried a  golden  miniature  map  of  Texas:  when 
he  lifted  his  arms  wide  or  pointed  to  his 
trp.isures — •'That  there^s  a  Plc-cass-ee-oh, 
and  here^s  a  chart  showing  all  the  oldest 
houses  in  San  Augustine,  Texas. ••  he  revealed 
bright  blue,  three-lnch-wlde  braces,  deco- 
rated with  reindeer. 

.Afterwards,  the  tourists  marched  back  to 
the  bus,  loaded  with  little  yellow  roses, 
bundles  of  booklets  and  a  mild  air  of  be- 
wilderment. They  had  just  been  hit  by  Hur- 
ricane Ed,  and  this  can  be  an  overwhelming 
experience.  He  had  kissed  babies,  posed  for 
snapshots  beside  his  elm  tree  ("Miz  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  planted  that")  and  extracted  sin- 
cere, puzzled  promises  from  a  bunch  of  In- 
donesian students  that  they  would  visit  his 
home  In  San  Augustine.  Other  passengers 
had  been  treated  to  a  series  of  jokes  ("So 
President  Lincoln  said,  •If  you-all  think  Gen- 
eral Grant's  drinking  too  much.  I  Just  wish 
you'd  find  out  what  brand  he's  drinking  .  .  . 
he's  the  only  one  we  got  who's  winning'"), 
■ind  still  others  now  possessed  recipes  for 
mixing  drinks  from  bourbon,  a  potion  not 
e.\E;iy  available  in  Australia. 

The  next  stop  on  the  bus  tour  was  at  the 
Japanese  Embassy,  and  the  disembarking 
tourists  were  disappointed  to  find  that  no- 
body was  waiting  at  the  front  door  to  greet 
them.  "Where  the  heck's  the  Ambassador?" 
askod  several  passengers  of  a  butler  who  had 
obviously  been  told  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
si;\erware  and  the  ashtrays,  but  the  butler 
remained  silent  and  Inscrutable.  Nor  were 
the  tourists  howdled  at  the  British,  the 
French  and  the  German  Embassies.  At  the 
Soviet  mission's  building,  the  bus  did  not 
even  stop. 

The  bus  Jaunt  around  Canberra's  embas- 
Eies  Chat  day  In  1965  had  been  organized  to 
raise  money  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  it  was 
quite  successful.  But  It  did  not  endear  Ed 


Clark,  the  newly  appointed  United  States 
Ambassador,  to  all  members  of  the  resident 
diplomatic  corps.  What  was  the  man  trying 
to  do.  some  of  them  asked,  turn  the  place 
into  some  kind  of  fairground  stall?  Did  he 
think  he  was  running  for  ofHce?  Today  Clark 
grins  proudly  as  he  recalls  that  the  man  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Sir 
Robert  Menzles,  took  him  gently  aside  and 
told  him:  •'You  keep  that  stuff  up,  Ed.  and 
they'll  throw  you  out  of  the  ambassadors' 
union." 

In  fact.  Ed  Clark  has  kept  up  the  practice 
of  meeting  tourist  coaches:  he  is,  of  course. 
the  only  ambassador  In  Canberra  to  do  so. 
He  shook  hands  with  nearly  2.000  on  that 
first  strenous,  memorable  Red  Cross  day,  and 
his  personal  howdy-total  (after  two  years 
In  the  Job)  is  something  over  14.000.  So  far, 
nobody  has  tried  to  throw  him  out  of  the 
ambassadors'  union:  Indeed,  most  of  his 
fellow  diplomats  have  come  to  regard  him 
with  deep  affection — although  he  Is  still  apt 
to  make  the  more  pukka  of  them  wince 
when  he  calls  a  greeting  like  "Howya,  Char- 
He.  y'ole  hossfly."  at  a  cocktail  party. 

Clark,  at  61.  Is  one  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service's  most  unusual  exports,  and 
he  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  character  In 
the  Australian  national  capital.  Canberra 
(pop.  100,000)  Is  a  beautifully  lald-out, 
rather  staid  city,  which  possesses  a  well- 
defined  Establishment  whose  members  come 
from  the  Australian  National  University, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the  civil  service  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  pattern  of 
living  inside  this  Establishment  is  quite 
formal:  with  the  bulky  exception  of  Ed 
Clark.  It  has  Included  only  two  really  color- 
ful ambassadorial  characters  in  recent  years 
One  was  a  Malaysian  who  disappeared  mys- 
teriously last  year  for  nine  days  after  strik- 
ing up  a  friendship  with  a  King's  Cross 
(Sydney I  stripper:  the  other  was  an  In- 
donesian who  Insisted  on  performing  som- 
ersaults In  his  garden  each  morning,  clad 
only  In  a  sarong.  Both  have  now  returned 
to  their  homelands,  leaving  Clark  undis- 
puted as  the  most  refreshing  personality  In 
the  rather  pompous  protol-consclous  diplo- 
matic round. 

Clark  Is  a  large,  200-pound  extrovert  who 
rambles  at  forma!  functions  through  an 
apparently  endless  supply  of  folksy,  cracker- 
barrel,  Texas-flavored  stories  He  has  been 
branded  a  clown  by  some  critics,  and  "Mister 
Ed"  (after  TV's  talking  horse)  by  others.  He 
has  certainly  talked  a  lot,  often  in  Texan 
superlatives,  and  he  has  a  formidable  reputa- 
tion Bs  a  backslapper;  he  has  dropped  a  few 
diplomatic  clangers.  Is  reputed  to  own  the 
loudest  (and  thus  least  diplomatic)  whisper 
In  Canberra,  and  has  shown  an  almost  patho- 
logical determination  to  view  the  world 
through  yellow-rose-colored  glasses.  His  ob- 
session with  that  Texas  bloom  asserts  itself 
in  many  ways:  at  a  conservative  estimate,  he 
has  handed  out  some  50.000  of  them:  he 
rarely  Is  without  one  In  his  buttonhole:  there 
is.  In  fact,  a  rumor  that  he  wears  a  yellow 
rose  In  his  dressing  gown  lapel.  He  has  850 
yellow  rose  bushes  In  his  10-acre  gardens  at 
the  embassy  and  when  these  are  out  of  sea- 
son he  goes  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  keep 
up  the  supply — he  has  even  had  them  flown, 
packed  in  Ice.  from  Texas. 

This  past  Aug.  26  he  sponsored  Australia's 
first  Texas  race  meeting  In  Canberra.  Events 
included  the  election  of  a  Yellow  Rose 
Maiden,  the  Lone  Star  Flying  Handicap,  the 
Texas  Handicap,  the  San  Augustine  Improv- 
ers' Race  and  the  Austin  Progressive  Handi- 
cap, The  Ambassador  and  his  Chinese  butler 
Huong  dl.-^pensed  bourbon  and  yellow  roses 
to  special  guests  under  a  flagpole  from  which 
fluttered  the  flag  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  The 
winning  Jockey  In  the  Texas  Handicap  re- 
ceived a  decanter  full  of  bourbon  and  the 
lucky  horse  a  garland  of  300  yellow  roses 
flown  specially  from  Texas.  Some  of  them.  It 
ate. 


It  would  be  wrong  to  describe  Clark  as  a 
discreet  conversationalist  at  cocktail  parties. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say  of  one  nationality, 
"They're  not  like  Australians  .  .  .  they  put 
their  hand  out  to  you,  but  It's  not  for  shak- 
ing." And  again.  "Y'know,  If  you  were  on 
fire,  those  guys  wouldn't  even  bother  to  ex- 
tinguish you."  (In  truth,  he  expressed  this 
sentiment  a  little  more  bawdlly. )  He  prefaces 
many  remarks  with  "Shoot,  man."  says 
"you-all,"  refers  to  hunself  as  "Ah"  and 
shortens  the  word  "mister"  to  "mist"  or 
"mlzzuh." 

In  a  quiet  way.  he  has  managed  to  match 
his  wardrobe  admirably  to  his  personality 
and  his  vocabulary.  Not  long  ago  he  aston- 
ished natives  in  a  New  Guinea  marketplace 
by  arriving  in  a  Stetson — and  when  he  ad- 
Justs  his  bowler  at  a  Jaunty  angle,  low  over 
one  eye.  he  immediately  takes  on  the  look 
of  an  aging  but  enthusiastic  vaudevUle 
comic.  He  Is  not  a  wild  dresser:  but  In  striped 
pants,  cutaway,  silk  topper  and  other  formal 
gear,  he  always  gives  a  mischievous.  Groucho 
Marx  impression  of  someone  who  has  been 
playing  at  dressing  up. 

All  of  these  things  would  seem  to  make 
Ed  Clark  rather  unlikely  ambassadorial  ma- 
terial— and  there  Is  no  doubt,  frankly,  that 
he  is.  He  has  been  the  target  of  a  good  deal 
of  unsympathetic  criticism.  It  Is  significant 
though,  that  most  of  the  criticism  occurred 
soon  after  the  Ambassador's  arrival,  when 
the  general  Impression  was  that  this  was  a 
noisy,  over-Jovial  extrovert  who  had  blun- 
dered, by  reason  of  a  close  friendship  with 
President  Johnson,  Into  diplomacy.  Some  of 
his  most  vehement  early  critics  are  now 
quite  fervent  admirers 

The  most  blistering  early  attack  came 
from  Douglas  Brass,  editorial  director  of 
Australia's  only  national  newspaper.  The 
Australian,  and  a  columnist  for  that  paper. 
A  month  after  Clark  presented  his  creden- 
tials In  Canberra.  Brass  wrote:  "He  obviously 
has  a  heart  of  gold,  but  there's  no  disguising 
that  the  new  American  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tralia is  something  of  a  disappointment. 
The  general  Impression  in  the  capital  is 
that  If  Mr.  Edward  Clark  has  any  talents  to 
match  the  significance  of  his  post,  he  does 
his  genial  best  to  conceal  them.  It  is  grossly 
undiplomatic  to  fay  these  things — but  diplo- 
macy Is  no  more  my  btislness  than  Mr. 
Clark's:  and  I  think  It  tragic  that  the 
United  States  Administration  should  have 
so  little  regard  for  us  as  to  send  a  folksy 
gladhander  to  Canberra  at  a  time  of  mutual 
delicacy,  in  war,  investment  and  trade.  .  .  ." 

Exactly  six  months  later,  Douglas  Brass 
WTOte  about  Ed  Clark  again.  He  recalled  his 
charges  that  the  Ambassador  was  a  foliLsy 
gladhander  with  no  talens  for  what  should 
be  an  Important  Job,  and  then  he  went  on: 
"I  eat  my  words  now.  Mr.  Clark,  though  he 
still  loves  to  cIo^!^'^l  In  public,  has  endeared 
himself  to  Canberra  as  a  very  shrewd  op- 
erator and  genuine  friend  of  this  country. 
I  can  do  no  more  than  acknowledge  it,  and 
nobody  has  asked  me  to  do  It." 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  many  revised 
their  first  unflattering  opinions  of  Ed  Clark, 
and  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  Is 
now  regarded  as  the  most  successful  Ambas- 
sador the  United  States  has  ever  sent  to 
Australia.  The  Premier  of  the  state  of  Vic- 
toria, Sir  Henry  Bolte.  says  candidly:  "No 
other  American  representative  has  attempted 
to  learn  about  the  country  and  know  the 
people  the  way  Ed  Clark  lias.  Never  before 
has  the  U.S.  been  so  well  represented — and 
with  our  alliance  In  Vietnam,  our  closer 
trade  ties  and  the  growing  U.S.  investment 
In  Australia,  that  representation  has  to  be 
good.'^ 

How  has  Clark,  the  clown  In  the  Stetson, 
done  it?  By  displaying  a  massive  appetite 
for  work  and  a  determination  to  see  every 
one  of  Australians  3-mllllon  square  miles,  by 
being  totally  sincere,  by  being  closer  to  his 
head  of  state  than  any  ambassador  in  the 
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country.  He  has  surrendered  none  or  tUs 
flamboyance,  and  his  extravagant  behavior 
stlU  causes  a  few  shudders  among  the  pro- 
fessional diplomats:  but  bis  overall  per- 
formance has  been  so  Impressive  that  a 
member  of  his  staff  was  recently  moved  to 
remark,  "If  this  guy's  not  a  professional,  I 
J\ist  hope  he  never  loses  his  amateur  status." 
It  Is  hard,  of  course,  to  estimate  the  qual- 
ity of  an  ambassador's  work.  His  basic  Jobs 
are  to  feed  Information  back  to  his  govern- 
ment and  to  build  goodwill  between  the  two 
countries  concerned.  While  there  Is  no  re- 
liable gauge  available  to  assess  the  quality 
of  Clark's  reports,  it  Is  known  that  last  year, 
when  President  Johnson  asked  his  ambassa- 
dors to  poll  the  governments  to  which  they 
were  assigned  on  whether  the  U.S.  should 
bomb  Hanoi  and  mine  the  North  Vietnamese 
port  of  Haiphong.  Clark's  reply  was  reported 
to  be  on  the  President's  desk  10  days  before 
the  next  reply  was  received. 

In  the  field  of  goodwill,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  man  has  been  Immeasurably  suc- 
cessful. Along  with  all  the  homilies,  the 
platitudes  and  the  Texas  hokum  that  he 
dispenses  comes  a  gn'eat  deal  of  genuine 
warmth — and  Australians,  who  normally 
distrust  wordiness  have  reacted  well  to  him. 
They  know  that  he  has  become  a  potent 
salesman  In  America  for  Australian  trade, 
travel  And  Investment. 

"I  asked  the  President  Just  before  I  came 
ovat  here  what  I  was  supposed  to  do."  says 
Clark.  "The  President,  he  says,  'I  want  you  to 
spread  yourself  around,  Ed.  Don't  get  stuck 
in  no  martini  belt.  Don't  confine  yourself 
to  the  striped  pants  circuit.  I  want  you  to 
go  out  and  meet  these  people.  And  I  want  you 
to  tell  us  everything  about  Australia  .  .  . 
what  they're  thinking,  what  they're  doing, 
how  stable  they  are,  how  friendly  they  are." " 
That  Clark  has  followed  the  President's 
advice  can  be  little  doubt.  He  may  Indeed 
have  followed  It  too  well,  from  the  Australian 
point  of  view.  Washington  columnist  Leslie 
Carpenter,  whose  wife  IJz  Is  press  secretary 
to  Mrs.  Johnson,  recently  speculated  that 
Clark  may  soon  be  named  a  White  House 
"trouble-shooter" — the  latest  In  a  spate  of 
speculations  that  he  will  shortly  be  moving 
on.  now  that  he  has  served  a  two-year  stint 
in  Canberra. 

But  Clark  professes  to  be  astonished  by 
the  report.  He  will  be  In  Washington  this 
week,  but  the  visit,  he  says,  "was  my  Idea,  not 
with  the  Departments  of  State.  Defense.  In- 
thelrs.  I  have  a  number  of  matters  to  discuss 
terlor  and  Agriculture  on  matters  concern- 
ing Australia — but  I'm  not  looking  for  any 
trouble  to  shoot.  If  the  President  has  any 
plans  for  me.  I  just  don't  know  about  them." 
He  adds  that  he  Intends  to  be  back  In  Aus- 
tralia in  time  for  the  Melbourne  Cup,  the 
nation's  most  fanaous  horse  race,  which  will 
be  held  Nov.  2.  "I've  picked  the  last  two 
winners."  he  remarks,  "and  I  Intend  to  keep 
picking  'em." 

An  example  of  Clark's  thoroughness  In 
following  the  President's  counsel  has  been 
his  unprecedented  record  in  going  out  and 
meeting  the  people.  He  has  really  spread 
himself  around."  He  flew  154.000  miles  In 
isefi  and  has  flown  another  110.000  miles 
this  year — crisscrossing  every  Australian 
state,  visiting  as  far  north  as  New  Guinea  and 
as  far  south  as  Australia's  Antarctic  base. 
He  ha«  talked  all  the  way.  averaging  a 
formal  speech  every  Ave  days,  working  a 
circuit  that  embraces  churches,  schools. 
Rotary  and  Lions  clubs  and  all  sorts  of  pro- 
fessional and  trade  organizations;  his  aides 
say  that  he  has  made  far  more  speeches  than 
any  ambassador  from  any  coxintry,  in  the 
capital. 

More  Important  Americans  have  visited 
Australia  during  Clark's  term  of  office  than 
ever  before;  mostly  they  are  personal  friends, 
and  they  seem  to  respect  his  judgment  en- 
tirely. He  is  credited  by  many  Canberra  ob- 
servers with  having  been  responsible  for  the 


visit  last  year  by  President  Johnson — the 
first  to  Australia  by  any  American  President- 
In-offlce.  He  has  worked  hard  to  promote 
American  investment  in  Australia. 

Clark  is  known  to  have  intervened  on 
Australia's  behalf  when  U.S.  Government  au- 
thorities were  discussing  capital  outflow 
restraints  and  possible  restrictions  on  Amer- 
ican Investments  overseas;  several  U.S.  cor- 
porations were  being  questioned  about  pro- 
grams Involving  the  investment  In  Australia 
of  sums  of  between  $15-mllllon  and  $250- 
mllllon.  "That's  when  I  got  Into  the  act," 
Clark  confesses.  "The  authorities  who  were 
doing  the  questioning  backed  off  .  .  .  maybe 
just  to  get  rid  of  me."  He  induced  a  14-man 
Texas  business  delegation  (most  of  them 
wearing  cowboy  hats)  to  tour  Australia  In 
July,  and  recently  persuaded  leaders  of  two 
New  York  banks  and  representatives  of  the 
oU,  steel  and  aluminum  Industries  to  offer  to 
put  up  the  money  for  the  establishment  of 
what  may  be  Australia's  first  postgraduate 
school  of  business  administration.  He  has 
worked  hard  this  year  at  getting  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  buy  supplies  for  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  and  the  Pacific  In  Aus- 
tralia. 

Undoubtedly,  Clark's  great  advantage  over 
all  other  ambassadors  In  Canberra  Is  his 
ability  to  communicate  Immediately  without 
recourse  to  formal  diplomatic  channels,  with 
his  President.  He  has  done  this  quite  often. 
One  such  Instance  came  before  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  visited  Australia  and  Asia 
last  year;  when  his  Itinerary  arrived  from  the 
State  Department,  it  showed  that  Humphrey 
was  due  to  have  a  half -day  In  Canberra,  then 
two  days  in  Manila,  two  In  Bangkok  and 
longer  periods  In  other  Asian  capitals.  Other 
ambassadors  would  have  had  no  option  but 
to  accept  the  Itinerary,  even  though  the 
shortness  of  the  Australian  stay  might  have 
been  construed  as  a  small  snub  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Prime  Minister:  Clark  was  counseled 
by  his  own  professionals  not  to  take  any 
official  action. 

According  to  Canberra  newsmen.  Clark 
ignored  the  advice.  He  telephoned  the  Presi- 
dent and  told  him,  "It's  not  good  enough, 
Mr.  President.  You  can't  wipe  these  people 
off  like  that  .  .  .  It's  an  Insult!  If  half  a  day 
is  the  best  you  can  do,  I  suggest  the  Vice 
President  doesn't  call  here  at  all."  The  Itin- 
erary was  changed,  and  Humphrey  stayed  In 
Canberra  for  two  days.  The  Australian  Prime 
Minister.  Harold  Holt,  who  had  been  In  office 
only  a  short  time,  was  extremely  grateful  to 
Clark. 

Ed  Clark's  direct  route  to  the  President 
has  been  the  cause  of  some  embarrassment. 
One  veteran  Canberra  newspaperman  met 
the  Ambassador  recently  in  a  crowded  lounge 
at  the  city's  airport.  "Waal,  fancy  meetln' 
you,"  Clark  called.  Then  Clark  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  gentle  roar:  "Y'know,  I  was  talkin' 
'smorning'  to  the  President,  and  .  .  ."  Sud- 
denly the  lounge  was  hushed;  500  people 
craned  forward  to  hear  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  been  'Jilnklng. 
■'Whatever  It  was.  It  was  pretty  Insignifi- 
cant," says  the  reporter.  "But  when  Mister 
Ed  decides  to  drop  a  name,  he  does  It  from 
a  great  height." 

The  Mister  Ed  label  was  first  applied 
maliciously,  but  now  it  is  used  with  total 
affection.  Sometimes  It  appears  in  newspaper 
headlines,  and  reporters  who  attend  con- 
ferences at  the  American  Embassy  have 
christened  the  cocktail  he  serves  them — an 
old-fashioned  with  a  bourbon  base — "Mister 
Ed's  drink."  His  relationship  with  local  news- 
papermen has  been  particularly  affectionate 
ever  since  he  played  host  at  a  press  confer- 
ence for  Pierre  Salinger,  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  press  secretary.  After  the  formal 
questioning  had  ended,  Clark  said  to  Salin- 
ger, who  Is  an  excellent  pianist:  "Hey,  Pierre, 
what  about  you  play  a  few  tunes  for  the 
boys?"  Salinger  obliged,  and  somehow  the 
affair  developed  Into  a  singsong,  with  news- 


papermen, Clark  and  embassy  aides  grouped 
around  the  piano  singing  tunes  like  "Chi- 
cago" and  "Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway." 
Clark's  nature  is  so  aggressively  Jolly  and 
hlB  desire  to  be  loved  so  obvious  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  underrate  the  man.  But 
even  while  he's  telling  Texas  jokes,  Indulging 
In  Texas  reminiscences  and  generally  be- 
having like  a  Texas  caricature,  the  eyes 
behind  his  rimless  glasses  are  operating 
Independently.  They  are  cool,  level,  calcu- 
lating— the  eyes  of  a  very  shrewd  man.  Just 
how  shrewd  might  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  built  up,  from  a  stake  of  $i5o 
In  1932,  a  personal  fortune  In  the  region  of 
«10-mllllon.  When  he  left  Texas  for  Australia, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Caplui  National 
Bank  and  a  board  member  of  Texas  Southern 
University:  his  law  firm  of  Clark.  Thomas. 
Harris,  Denlus  and  Winters  has  handled  the 
affairs  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson  family  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  active  In  Demo- 
cratic party  politics  since  the  early  thirties. 
and  has  been  an  active  supporter  of  LB j. 
since  the  pair  met  In  1934.  In  1937  Johnson 
stood  for  Congress,  and  his  campaign  was 
handled  by  Clark;  then,  In  1949,  Johnson 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  a  close  and  dis- 
puted contest. 

In  the  legal  wrangle  which  followed — there 
were  charges  of  vote  rigging  and  claims  that 
Johnson  had  no  right  to  stand  for  Senate 
office  while  he  was  still  a  Congressman- 
Clark  acted  as  Johnson's  senior  legal  counsel. 
"A  lot  of  people  think  Ed  owes  a  great  deal, 
including  thU  job,  to  L.B.J..  '  says  one  friend 
of  the  Clark  family.  "In  fact,  the  truth  is 
probably  the  opposite.  Lyndon  owes  more  to 
Clark  than  he  could  ever  pay  back."  What- 
ever the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
two  men  are  very  close;  President  Johnson 
is  godfather  to  one  of  Clark's  four  grand- 
children— three  girls  and  a  boy,  all  children 
of  his  daughter,  Leila.  (Clark  Is  fiercely  proud 
of  the  fact  that  these  grandchildren  are 
sixth-generation  Texans:  "My  family  ar- 
rived In  1843,  when  Texas  was  still  a 
republic") 

In  mid- 1965,  Australia  had  been  without 
a  United  States  Ambassador  for  exactly  a 
year;  the  job  was  being  held  down  very  well 
by  a  charge  d'affaires,  but  there  were  manv 
Australians  who  regarded  the  absence  of  an 
ambassador  as  a  considerable  slight  Sir 
Robert  Menzies,  who  was  then  Australia's 
Prime  Minister,  visited  Washington. 

■Sir  Robert  knows  how  to  talk  tough.  "  says 
Clark.  "He  went  to  Washington  and  lold 
President  Johnson  that  Australia  had  w.iited 
long  enough  for  an  ambassador.  The  two 
countries  had  a  lot  of  ties,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  made  It  obvious  that  he  was  getting 
ready  to  be  offended.  To  be  fair,  the  Presi- 
dent had  had  a  lot  of  things  on  his  mmd, 
and  he  simply  hadn't  gotten  around  to  pick- 
ing the  right  man. 

"  'All  right.'  says  the  President.  What  kind 
of  man  you  got  in  mind'" 

"  'I  want  you  to  appoint  a  close  friend.' 
says  Menzies.  'Someone  you've  got  confidence 
in  .  .  .  somebody  who  can  ring  you  on  the 
telephone  and  get  straight  through  to  you  ' 

"  'How  would  you  feel  about  a  Tex.m''' 
the  President  asks,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
says,  'I  think  that  would  be  great  ...  as 
long  as  he's  a  Texan  who  knows  you  very 
well.' 

"  'Mist'  Prime  Minister,'  says  the  President 
'I  think  I  got  your  man.'  " 

On  that  summer  day  In  1965.  Ed  Clark  and 
his  wife  Anne  were  driving  from  Washing- 
ton to  Austin.  Tex.  They  arrived  home  to 
find  a  message  asking  Clark  to  ring  the 
President  Immediately.  "Ed,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "I  want  you  to  come  right  back  here 
and  bring  Anne  with  you." 

"What's  It  for?"  asked  Clark.  The  Pre.sl- 
dent  answered,  "I  can't  tell  you,  Ed,  but  it's 
pretty  Important."  That  night  Johnson  in- 
troduced the  Clarks  to  Menzies,  and  told 
him,  "I  think  I've  got  your  ambassador" 
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"We  stayed  at  the  White  House  that  night 
find  talked  a  lot  more  about  the  job  at  break- 
fast next  morning."  Clark  recalls.  "Then  my 
wife  and  I  went  upstairs  to  talk  it  over.  That 
Sir  Robert  was  a  very  eloquent,  persuasive 
man.  but  I  had  a  lot  of  reservations.  I  kept 
telling  my  wife  I  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  with 
the  law  practice  and  the  bank.  I  told  her 
I  felt  I  ought  to  keep  working,  and  I  said 
something  about  saving  for  a  rainy  day.  'As 
f.ir  as  you're  concerned.  Ed  Clark,'  she  said, 
it's  raining  right  now.  If  you  don't  take 
this,  you'll  just  keep  on  doing  what  you've 
been  doing  for  the  past  40  years. '  I  told  her 
we'd  better  get  on  down,  because  we'd  kept 
those  two  Important  men  waiting  a  long 
time." 

The  couple  went  downstairs  and  had  a  cup 
of  coffee:  and  suddenly  Ed  Clark,  native  son 
of  Texas,  banker,  attorney,  hamburger  con- 
noisseur and  amateur  breeder  of  bulls,  was 
Ambassador-designate  to  Australia.  "It  all 
liappened  faster  than  a  bull's  blink."  he  says. 

Recently,  shambling  amiably  around  his 
dining  room,  living  room,  "Texas  Room"  and 
garden,  pausing  often  to  point  out  the  at- 
tractions (Steuben  glass  penguins,  paintings, 
n  husky-sled  harness  he  brought  back  from 
the  Antarctic,  tennis  courts — "Charlton  Hes- 
ton  played  there" — and  a  Texas  pecan  tree) , 
Clark  admitted  frankly  that  he  had  been 
very  nervous  when  he  arrived  in  Australia. 
Interviewing  the  man  is  like  standing  under 
a  waterfall:  the  torrent  of  words  cascades 
all  around,  and  It  is  utterly  Impossible  to 
divert  the  flow.  But  when  he  talks  about  hlm- 
pelf.  Clark's  honesty  can  be  quite  touching. 

"I  knew  all  the  guys  at  the  embassy  here 
were  professionals,  and  I  was  a  rank  ama- 
teur," he  said.  "I  knew  they'd  look  upon  me 
ris  a  political  appointee,  and  I  felt  they  would 
resent  me.  Yet  I  needed  them  so  much.  I 
didnt  know  a  thing  about  diplomacy — I  had 
no  reason  to.  I  didn't  even  know  anyone  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  I  knew  it  was  Important 
to  have  good  manners,  to  be  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  people,  but  I  didn't  know  when 
I  was  supposed  to  wear  a  cutaway  or  a  silk 
liat.  If  I  was  due  to  call  at  some  formal 
function,  say  an  embassy  party,  I  didn't  know 
how  long  I  was  supposed  to  stay  or  who  I  was 
.-supposed  to  talk  to  or  what  I  wa.s  supposed 
to  talk  about.  I  didn't  know  the  rules  of  the 
Kame,  and  if  they  had  wanted  to  make  me 
lijok  a  fool,  those  professionals  at  the  em- 
iitissy  could  easily  have  done  that.  They 
turned  out  to  be  wonderfully  loyal  and  co- 
operative, and  they  advised  me  well." 

The  loyalty  has  worked  both  ways.  Ed  Clark 
has  112  people  on  his  embassy  staff,  and  he 
has  made  some  sort  of  history  by  entertain- 
ing all  of  them  at  barbecues  and  small  lunch 
:ind  dinner  parties.  He  discusses  every  speech 
he  makes  and  conference  he  attends  with 
.■senior  counselors,  and  is  usually  guided  by 
their  advice. 

Mrs.  Clark  Is  a  small,  gray-blond  woman 
whose  gentle,  rather  shy  and  wry  manner 
makes  her  an  ideal  foil  for  the  gregarious 
.Embassador  She  pretends  to  disapprove  of 
Clark's  almost  belligerently  friendly  Invita- 
tions— In  back-country  towns  like  Wagga 
Wagga  and  Coonabarabran  he  has  been 
known  to  announce,  "If  you  folks  ever  find 
vourselves  In  Canberra  suffering  from  frost- 
bite or  snake-bite,  just  call  in  on  Mlz  Clark 
'ind  me  for  our  bourbon  cure."  She  chides 
him  often  about  "talking  too  big."  and  tells 
him  to  remember  that  he  is  a  foreigner  in 
.Eustralla.  But  they  have  been  married  for 
ro  years:  she  is  Intensely  devoted  and  proud 

•Mrs.  Clark's  gardening,  church  (they  are 
Episcopalians)  and  needlework  activities, 
plus  a  very  catholic  taste  in  books  and  maga- 
■■■ines.  give  her  a  breadth  of  interests  outside 
the  embassy;  Bd  Clark  has  very  few.  A  non- 
c  irdener  and  nongolfer,  he  spends  just  about 
.ill  his  waking  time  in  some  form  of  embassy 
work,  though  he  does  keep  In  close  touch 
with  his  Texas  banking  and  legal  Interests, 
men   to  the  point  of  staying  abreast  of  all 


staff  salary  adjustments.  Both  send  frequent 
tape  recordings  to  their  daughter  and  her 
family  in  Greenville,  Mo.;  they  often  show 
home  movies  (most  of  which  happen  to  be 
about  Texas)  and  entertain  at  barbecues 
which  range  from  the  Intimate  to  the  con- 
gested. One  of  the  latter  type  was  thrown  on 
a  cattle  ranch  owned  by  a  friend  during  the 
Johnson  visit:  it  was  attended  by  400  guests 
and  a  group  of  friendly  kangaroos. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  on  a  visit  to  Sydney 
to  address  the  Institute  of  Engineers,  Clark 
heard  there  were  two  American  destroyers  in 
town,  fresh  from  Vietnam.  He  visited  the 
ships,  shook  hands  with  everyone  on  board 
and  asked  his  perennial  question:  "Anyone 
here  from  Texas?"  There  Is  always  somebody 
there  from  Texas.  This  month  Americans 
serving  In  Vietnam  ■will  begin  taking  short 
furloughs  in  Australia,  and  Ed  Clark  will  be 
waiting  to  meet  each  planeload,  watching 
specially  for  the  Inevitable  Texan. 

"People  say  to  me.  'You're  not  the  Am- 
bassador for  the  United  States:  you're  the 
Ambassador  for  Texas.'  "  says  Clark.  "I  say. 
That  reminds  me  of  the  guy  who  threw  a 
rock  at  a  cat  and  hit  his  mother-in-law.  It 
ain't  so  bad  after  all." 

How  much  longer  Ed  Clark  will  remain  the 
Ambassador  for  the  United  States  (and  for 
Texas)  is,  as  indicated,  open  to  some  doubt. 
"Just  before  I  came  out,"  he  said  recently,  "I 
asked  Senator  Fulbrlght  how  long  an  am- 
bassador usually  stayed,  and  he  said  a  man 
usually  had  the  job  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Other  people  have  said  that 
about  two  years  is  the  normal  term."  Clark's 
two  years  were  up  on  Aug.  15;  It  Is  known 
that  the  State  Department  has  offered  him 
three  other  ambassadorships,  but  so  far  he 
has  chosen  to  remain  in  Canberra.  "I 
wouldn't  take  another  diplomatic  job  just  for 
the  honor  of  it,"  he  said,  "but  if  the  President 
told  me  that  I  might  lighten  his  burden  In 
some  small  way  by  accepting  an  appoint- 
ment, I'd  take  it." 

At  this  point  his  large  face  quarried  Itself 
into  a  broad  grin.  "I  xised  to  say  that  I 
didn't  want  to  go  any  place  where  there  was 
a  language  barrier,"  he  said.  "But  my  wife, 
a  little  unkindly,  said,  'Let's  face  It,  honey, 
wherever  you  go  with  that  Southern  accent, 
you  gonna  wind  up  with  a  language  barrier.'  " 
He  dug  his  audience  In  the  ribs,  chuckled  at 
some  length  and  said  good-by.  Ed  Clark  Is 
a  trouper,  and  like  all  good  troupers,  he  likes 
to  leave  'em  laughing.  k 


else,  and  he  is  prepared  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices that  all  must  make  when  spending 
is  to  be  cut  This.  I  regard  as  a  high  de- 
gree of  responsibility. 

He  writes  as  follows: 
Mr  PU5YD  Hicks. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  F^oyd;  I  didn't  think  the  tune  would 
come  when  I  would  write  my  Congressman 
urging  that  there  should  be  a  tax  Increase 
However,  I  see  that  most  of  the  mall  Is  in 
opposition  so  here  is  my  corrmient,  for  what- 
ever it  is  worth. 

In  my  view,  this  10  percent  surtax  should, 
in  fact,  must  be  enacted  Into  law.  If  it  is 
not  passed  by  Congress  the  effect  will  be,  as 
the  President  has  stated,  "strangling  tight 
money  and  a  mortgage  crisis."  Of  this,  there 
Is  no  doubt.  Further,  as  stated  by  Chairman 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  If  the  tax  in- 
crease does  not  pass.  Interest  rates  will.  In- 
deed, be  a  great  deal  higher  than  they  are 
now. 

Of  course,  the  tax  increase  should  properly 
be  accompanied  by  a  substantial  reduction 
in  spending.  And  that,  In  my  view,  means  a 
cut  in  just  about  everything.  Highway  con- 
struction, foreign  aid  to  everybody  including 
Boeing  customers,  Hotising  and  Urban  De- 
velopment including  [some  local  projects 
are  mentioned  here),  everything  should  be 
cut.  Maybe  it  Is  time  to  find  out  If  we  can 
exist  without  federal  aid  for  a  while. 

Concluding,  this  tax  increase  just  has  to 
be  passed.  And  if  space  programs,  military 
spending,  and  a  few  more  things  have  to  be 
pruned.  It  suits  me  Just  fine. 
Your«  truly, 

Harold  W.  Glott>b. 


TAX  INCREASE  AND  SACRIFICES  IN 
ORDER  TO  CUT  SPENDING 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  13 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.f 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to' 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re 
ceived  a  most  thoughtful  letter  from  i 
constituent  who  is  an  old  friend,  even 
though  a  dedicated  Republican  and  a 
conser\'ative.  He  is  Harold  W.  Gloyde 
president  of  the  United  Mutual  Savings 
Bank,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  man  with 
broad   experience   in   financial   matters 
and  community  affairs,  and  a  highly  re 
sponsible  citizen. 

It  will  be  noted  that  unlike  most  of  the 
letters  many  of  us  get  from  our  people 
who  want  spending  reduced,  but  in 
places  other  than  at  home,  he  is  fully 
aware  that  such  reductions  must  come  at 
home  if  they  are  to  come  elsewhere,  in 
areas  that  directly  aCfect  him  as  well  as 
areas   that   affect  someone  somewhere 


ROLE  OF  ARMED  SERVICES  COM- 
MITTEES IN  MARITIME  POLICY 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  address 
by    the   Honorable   L.    Mendel   Rivers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  this  week  on  HJl.  159,  to  create 
an  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  pointed 
out  the  justification  for  this  legislation. 
At  that  time  I  was  reminded  that  he  had 
recently  addressed  the  convention  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  on 
the  same  subject.  Having  been  privileged 
to  read  his  excellent  address,  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  it  be  shared  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Address  bt  Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Chaib- 
man.  commrrxee  on  armed  services.  u.s. 
House  or  Representatives,  to  the  Conven- 
tion or  THE  Propeller  CLr^  or  the  United 
States,  Honolulu.  Hawah,  October  12. 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  was 
highly  honored  when  Ed  Hood  and  Ralph 
iDewey  asked  me  to  speak  to  this  Illustrious 
Organization,  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
^tates.  on  the  increasing  role  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Congress  In  the 
formulation  of  maritime  policy. 

Since  it  seems  to  me  that  American  sea 
power  and  our  maritime  policy  are  mutually 
dei>endent  upon  each  other,  I  can  certainly 
appreciate  the  Implication. 
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Nevertheless.  I  was  complimented  by  his 
suggestion  that  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  ot  both  the  House  and  Senate  enjoy 
an  ever-increasing  role  In  m.irii.me  policy. 
But  In  acknowledging  the  possibility  that 
this  could  be  true.  I  don't  want  to  deprecate 
in  any  way  the  outstanding  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House. 

Let  me  put  the  situation  a  little  more 
bluntly.  Our  maritime  Industry  Is  so  badly 
off.  it  certainly  cant  do  any  harm  for  two 
committees  of  the  House  to  take  an  Imme- 
diate interest  In  your  plight,  and  It  might  do 
some  good. 

Do  you  remember  as  a  child,  and  I  can  re- 
member this  even  In  Charleston,  making  a 
<;nowman  after  a  heavy  snowfall  and  watch- 
In^  "■  melt  as  the  sun  rose  high  In  the 
heavens' 

A  me'tlng  snowman  Is  a  somewhat  pa- 
thetic but.  paradoxically,  a  brave  looking 
spectacle. 

Usually,  the  broom  in  the  snowman's  hand 
Is  the  first  object  to  fall,  and  then  parts  of 
the  face.  The  snowman  continues  to  dwindle 
In  size  and  usually,  the  melting  continues 
until  eventually  there  Is  Just  a  puddle  of 
wrater.  two  black  stones  that  represent  the 
eyes,  a  piece  of  wood  for  the  mouth,  the 
broomstick,  and.  of  course,  someone's  old 
hat. 

Well,  that's  about  the  situation  that  Is 
going  to  face  our  merchant  marine  Industry 
If  we  don't  do  something  about  It.  In  other 
words,  you  are  going  to  be  left  holding  your 
hat. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  fleet  is  more  than  20  years  old.  That's 
not  bad  for  human  beings,  but  It's  cata- 
strophic for  the  shipping  industry. 

It  always  concerns  me  when  I  recall  that 
as  we  slide  down  the  scale  In  merchant 
marine  tonnage,  the  Soviet  Union  tonnage 
goes  up. 

Between  1951  and  1965,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  Soviet  Union  grew  from  less  than 
600  ships  of  2.6  million  dead  weight  tons  to 
more  than  1.250  ships  of  9  million  tons. 

During  this  14  year  period,  which  saw 
America  s  gross  national  product  Increase  al- 
most arithmetically,  the  active  U.S.  maritime 
fleet  dwindled  from  1.950  ships,  with  over  22 
mlllloa  tons,  to  1.000  ships  of  15'2  million 
tons. 

I  am  told  that  since  1958,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  advanced  from  21st  to  seventh 
place  among  the  maritime  nations.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  good  part  of  their  shipping  Is  modern 
and  efficient. 

I  am  further  told  that  as  of  last  year  the 
Soviet  Union  was  building  or  had  on  order 
585  merchant  ships,  totaling  almost  5.700.000 
dead  weight  tons.  At  the  same  time,  we  had 
on  order  39  merchant  ships,  totaling  less 
than  550  000  dead  weight  tons. 

By  1980.  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a 
merchant  marine  twice  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  and  long  before  that  date. 
Mussolini's  Mare  Norstrum  will  become  the 
Soviet's  Nashe  Morye   (our  sea). 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  Soviets  move 
Into  a  vacuum— watch  what  happens  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  eastern 
reaches  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  com- 
puters, or  at  least  there  are  people  who  use 
computers  in  the  pentagon,  who  will  tell 
you  that  as  our  merchant  marine  gets  older, 
and  as  our  US-owned  tonnage  decreases, 
our  status  as  a  maritime  nation  Improves. 
Fortunately.  I  learned  a  different  brand  of 
arithmetic,  so  I  don't  understand  this  theory 
of  strength  through  weakness.  And  I 
wouldn't  believe  It  If  I  did   understand   it. 

This  nation  of  ours  is  one  of  the  few  In 
the  world  bounded  by  two  vast  oceans. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we  were  des- 
tined, from  the  day  Columbus  landed  at 
San  Salvador,  or  the  Irish  landed  in  New- 
foundland,   to    become    a    maritime    nation. 


In  every  war  In  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged. Including  the  war  between  the  States, 
control  of  the  seas  has  been  the  deciding 
factor.  Just  recall  Yorktown  and  deGrasse's 
fleet;  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie;  Vera  Cruz;  the 
Northern  Blockade;  Manila  Bay;  two  world 
wars;   Korea,  and  now  Vietnam. 

Even  though  the  aviation  Industry  has 
made  tremendous  advances  and  the  skies 
today  are  becoming  crowded  with  aircraft, 
nevertheless  99%  of  all  the  cargo  going  to 
our  troops  In  Vietnam  Is  carried  by  ships. 

But  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  we  are 
going  to  be  dependent  upon  other  countries 
to  carry  this  kind  of  cargo  unless  we  decide 
to  do  something  about  It  now. 

This  may  sound  strange  coming  from  me, 
since  I  had  a  little  something  to  do  with  our 
Improved  military  airlift,  like  procuring  the 
C-130's,  the  C-141S,  and  the  C-5A — and  let 
there  be  no  mistake,  I'm  all  for  airlift — but 
a  hand  Is  worthless  without  a  heart  to  sus- 
tain the  body. 

Now,  before  I  continue  this  pessimistic  ap- 
praisal of  our  maritime  industry,  let  me 
compliment  those  of  the  industry  who  have 
ventured  their  own  capital,  some  with  and 
some  without  government  subsidy,  to  build 
modern  ships.  I  have  particular  reference  to 
the  Sea  Barge,  the  SeaUain  concept,  fully 
containerized  ships,  and  variations  of  the 
Lash  program. 

These  companies  have  gambled  on  the 
future  of  the  maritime  Industry  In  the  hope 
that  America  will  awaken  to  the  need  for 
a  vastly  Improved  merchant  marine. 

Now.  while  I  would  like  to  compliment  In- 
dustry for  Its  efforts  to  build  up  our  mer- 
chant marine.  I  want  to  also  say  that  sub- 
sidization In  Its  present  form  may  require 
some  extensive  changes. 

I  don't  profess  to  know  enough  about  the 
technicalities  of  rate-making  to  make  an 
Intelligent  suggestion,  but  I  hate  to  see 
somebody  pour  ground  glass  In  a  good  cup 
of  coffee  and  that  Is  Just  about  what  some 
of  the  labor  unions  are  trying  to  do  to  our 
merchant  marine.  The  only  difficulty  with 
that  is  that  some  of  you  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  that  kind  of  treatment  that  you 
have  learned  to  digest  ground  glass. 

The  only  restriction,  as  I  understand  It, 
on  passing  wage  increases  on  to  the  customer 
Is  the  Maritime  Administration,  and  they 
may  or  may  not  approve  a  wage  scale  after 
it  Is  negotiated  and  a  contract  has  been 
signed.  I  suppose  Industry  gets  stuck  every 
once  in  a  while,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
strange  way  to  run  a  shipping  industry. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  some  peo- 
ple In  this  nation,  and  perhaps  some  Im- 
portant people,  who  would  like  to  national- 
ize the  entire  merchant  marine.  Perhaps  that 
is  one  solution.  It  would  probably  stop  all 
progress,  but  we  wouldn't  read  about  the 
problems  quite  as  much. 

I  would  prefer  to  think  that  there  are 
enough  Intelligent  p>eople  In  this  country 
who  can  sit  down  and  analyze  where  we 
stand  and  come  up  with  a  solution.  And  it 
Is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  solution  or  an 
easy  compromise. 

There  are  going  to  have  to  be  concessions 
made  by  lots  of  groups  and  lots  of  special 
interests,  and  there  must  be  one  conces- 
sion In  common  from  all  who  participate  In 
such  a  discussion — an  agreement  that  the 
security  of  this  nation  comes  first. 

Each  group,  whether  It  is  labor,  industry  or 
government.  Is  going  to  have  to  put  its  best 
and  most  patriotic  minds  to  work  or  we  are 
going  to  wake  up  some  day  and  find  our- 
selves completely  dependent  on  foreign  ship- 
ping. When  that  day  happens,  when  we  go 
from  being  the  top  dog  In  world  affairs  to 
an  underdog,  believe  me  there  are  going  to  be 
nations  standing  in  line — nations  who  have 
been  some  of  our  most  expensive  depend- 
ents— waiting  to  kick  us. 

A  partial  answer  to  this  problem  Is  special 
purpose  shipping. 


I  am  r.oi  going  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
t.me  talking  to  you  about  the  fiist  deploy- 
ment logistic  ship  that  was  propjsed  by  the 
department  of  defense  this  ye.ir. 

Our  committee  and  the  Congress,  as  you 
know,  did  not  approve  Uie  30-shlp  program, 
and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  we  still  are 
not  enamored  of  the  total  production  pack- 
age nor  the  strategic  concept  that  accom- 
panied the  proposal. 

But.  I  don't  think  anyone  should  con- 
clude that  our  committee  Is  opposed  to  the 
development  of  a  fast  deployment  logistic 
ship.  It  does  not  necessanly  have  to  be  a  ship 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Navy,  or  the  United  States  Army.  It  docs 
not  necessarily  have  to  even  be  a  ship  built 
to  a  design  paid  for  with  Government  funus. 

It  could  be  a  ship  now  underway,  or  a  ship 
already  In  existence,  or  it  could  be  a  combi- 
nation of  several  ships. 

What  I  persoiitiliy  would  like  to  see  Is  liie 
construction  of  four  or  five  prototype  FDL.s. 
not  necessarily  all  built  in  the  same  yard. 
I'd  like  to  think  that  improvements  could 
be  made  as  they  are  being  constructed,  from 
lessons  learned  from  the  ships  that  are  beino' 
built  by  private  Industry  for  the  privately- 
owned  steamship  companies. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  sea  barge  and 
lash  concepts  may  have  marked  advantages 
over  the  FDL.  since  they  may  be  more  cost 
effective  than  the  FDL.  These  could  be  char- 
tered to  do  much  of  the  cargo  hauling  Jobs 
for  our  overseas  forces. 

I  itrongly  supported  the  announcement  of 
a  design  winner  for  the  FDL  because  I  did 
not  want  to  see  more  than  817.000.000  in 
Government  funds — and  perhaps  another  8 
to  10  million  in  private  funds — wasted. 

I'm  confident  that  each  of  the  studies  sub- 
mitted on  the  FDL  were  good.  These  have 
been  paid  for  and  should  be  available  to 
everyone. 

We  should  build  four  or  five  government- 
funded  FDL's.  compare  those  with  the  vastly 
Improved  ships  now  underway  for  private 
Industry,  and  come  up  with  a  ship  thit  will 
be  flexible,  multi-purpose,  fast,  efficient,  and 
capable  of  meeting  world  competition 
through  the  tise  of  improved  operating 
techniques. 

But.  before  our  committee  approves  any 
FDL's.  the  Department  of  Deiense  mu.st 
present  to  us.  as  we  said  in  our  report,  an 
approved  program  for: 

(a)  The  modernization  of  Navy  shipyards. 

(b)  A  strong  new  American  merchant 
marine. 

(c)  The  continued  Ironclad  non-revocable 
assurance  that  none  of  the  FDL's  will  be  used 
In  competition  with  what's  left  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

And  believe  me,  I  am  not  kidding — which 
a  lot  of  people  have  found  out — the  hard 
way  I 

I  am  Interested  In  better  Navy  and  private 
shipyards  because  they  are  vital  to  our 
security. 

I  am  also  Interested  In  seeing  us  build  new, 
modern,  fast-moving  cargo  carrying  ships 
capable  of  easy  on-and-off  loading,  preferably 
by  barges,  as  shallow  draft  as  possible,  and 
capable  of  long  cruising  range.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  pre-posltioned  in  anticipated 
trouble  spots  of  the  world.  There  probably 
aren't  enough  ships  In  the  world  to  meet 
that  contingency. 

This  Is  the  role  of  the  navy's  amphibious 
forces. 

But.  of  course,  some  of  the  ships  can  be 
pre-loaded,  others  should  have  a  fast  un- 
loading and  reloading  time,  and  be  Immedl- 
iit€ly  available  when  called  upon. 

The  merchant  marine  Industry  of  this  Na- 
tion must  attain  improved  automation, 
faster  -speeds,  and  quicker  turn-around  capa- 
bility to  become  cost  competitive  in  order 
to  regain  our  posture  as  a  leading  maritime 
nation  of  the  world. 

I  have  referred  earlier  to  the  need  for  closer 


partnership  between  the  military  and  the 
private  sector  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  vessels  adaptable  both  to  commerce 
and  defense. 

Of  equal  importance.  Is  the  need  for  long 
term  plins  and  priorities  for  the  allocation 
of  defense  cargoes  to  all  segments  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

The  continued  pace  of  private  Investments 
In  ships  in  many  of  our  essential  trade 
routes  depends  squarely  upon  some  form  of 
programmed  cargo  voliune  for  each  stage  of 
an  emergency.  We  could  very  well  lose  our 
present  U.S.  flag  position  In  cargo  liner  com- 
petition if  the  parcel  lots  of  military  cargo 
fluctuates  widely  back  and  forth  from  a  pe- 
riod of  feast  to  famine. 

Procurement  practices  In  military  cargo 
must  be  regularized  and  the  ground  rules 
re-established.  In  order  to  Insure  continued 
availability  of  cargoUners  when  emergencies 
arise. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  say  this  with  con- 
siderable conviction,  the  carriers  who  enjoy 
regular  patronage  of  military  cargoes  in  non- 
emergency periods,  especially  those  who  get 
subsidies,  must  respond  with  all  possible 
ships  and  space  in  such  emergencies. 

The  "respond"  proposal,  or  some  equiva- 
lent priority  agreement,  must  be  Imple- 
mented without  delay. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  those  things 
we  know  best — mass  production  techniques — 
progressive  standardization — and  nuclear 
power.  We  must  look  at  undersea  towing  pos- 
sibilities, air  cushion  techniques,  and  polar 
routes.  Air  cushioned  vehicles,  for  example, 
are  pr.icttcal  and  exist  today.  They  should 
be  explored  further.  The  outstanding  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  nuclear  powered 
SS  Savannah  should  be  exploited  and  care- 
fully analyzed  by  all  who  are  engaged  In  the 
shipping  Industry. 

And,  above  all.  the  Nation  must  be  told 
over  and  over  again  that  sea  power  Is  vital 
to  our  safety,  vital  to  our  existence,  vital  to 
our  future,  and  Is  not  a  problem  limited  to 
the  States  that  border  the  oceans. 

A  fast-moving  merchant  marine  fleet  Is 
Just  as  Important  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as  it 
Is  to  the  State  of  California. 

A  fast-moving  merchant  marine  fleet  is 
as  much  a  part  of  sea  power  as  our  indis- 
pensable. Incomparable  aircraft  carriers  and 
nuclear  submarines. 

I  have  said  In  the  past  that  we  are  not 
going  to  authorize  any  new  major  surface 
combatant  vessels  that  do  not  have  nuclear 
propul.Mon.  This,  of  course,  always  raises 
the  question  as  to  what  Is  a  major  surface 
eumbatant  vessel. 

Certainly,  there  will  be  no  additional  car- 
riers authorized  by  our  committee  unless 
they  are  nuclear  powered  What  I  will  Insist 
tipon,  and  I  am  confident  my  committee 
will  support  me.  Is  that  we  develop  all-nu- 
clear powered  task  forces. 

It  seems  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  have  nuclear  carriers  and  not  have  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigates  making  up 
the  task  force. 

At  the  same  time.  I  know  there  Is  a  crying 
need  for  additional  destroyers,  particularly 
general  purpose  destroyers. 

If  cost  and.  even  more  Important,  the 
availability  of  nuclear  propulsion  plants  pre- 
cludes the  construction  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  nuclear  powered  general  purpose  de- 
stroyers, then  of  course  we  must  authorize 
conventionally  powered  ships  of  this  class  In 
order  to  put  on  line  the  fire  power  necessary 
for  the  type  of  wars  I  can  envision  In  the 
years  ahead. 

I  think  it  Is  time  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense work  out  an  acceptable  formula  for  the 
proper  mix  of  nuclear  powered  and  conven- 
tionally powered  ships. 

The  Congress  has  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  strong  stand  our  committee  has  taken  on 
nuclear  propulsion  for  our  major  surface  war- 


ships. This  year  we  authorized  construction 
of  two  nuclear  powered  gulded-ml&slle  frig- 
ates in  heu  of  two  conventional  guided- 
mlsslle  ships  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Defense  Authorization  Act 
(Public  Law  90-22)  states: 

"The  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
two  nuclear  powered  guided-misslle  frigates 
shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  practicable 
unless  the  President  fully  advises  the  con- 
gress that  their  construction  Is  not  In  the 
national  Interest." 

The  Department  of  Defense  can  expect 
similar  action  to  be  taken  In  the  future.  If 
they  continue  to  recommend  that  we  build 
warships  with  obsolete  propulsion  systems. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  some  people  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  steam  was  better  than 
sail. 

As  far  as  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Is  concerned.  It  Is  not  going  to  take 
the  same  amount  of  time  to  convince  equal- 
ly stubborn  persons  that  nuclear  power 
mtist  replace  conventional  power.  We  liave 
an  advantage,  and  we  must  exploit  It. 

I  think  you  all  know  one  of  the  greatest 
living  advocates  of  sea  power — Admiral  John 
Sidney  McCain,  Jr.  He  has  given  his  lecture 
on  sea  power  to  our  committee  so  many 
times  that  I  think  I  can  repeat  a  great  deal 
of  It.  But  he  always  impresses  me  when  he 
says  that,  on  any  given  day.  there  are  about 
2100  ships  In  the  North  and  mid-Atlantic 
ocean. 

I  don't  know  what  the  figure  Is  now  in  the 
Pacific,  but  It  must  be  pretty  substantial 
because  we  have  a  lot  of  ships  carrying  sup- 
plies to  South  Vietnam  and  the  Communists 
have  an  awful  lot  of  ships  carrying  sup- 
plies into  Haiphong  Harbor — supplies  to  be 
used  against  us.  A  pretty  sUly  way  to  fight  a 
war.  I  might  add. 

If  someone  really  wants  to  test  the  im- 
portance of  sea  power,  all  they  would  have 
to  do  Is  measure  the  effect  of  a  blockade  of 
North  Vietnam  upon  the  economy  and  war- 
making  ability  of  North  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  we  might  engender  a  little  ad- 
verse world  opinion  with  such  a  blockade. 

Personally,  I  don't  care  what  any  other 
nation  says.  I'm  not  an  Isolationist,  ijut  I'm 
getting  tired  of  being  told  that  "world  opin- 
ion" isn't  with  us.  I  prefer  those  words  of 
Luke.  Chapter  11:23— "He  that  Is  not  with 
me.  is  against  me." 

We've  learned,  the  hard  way.  that  some  of 
our  most  expensive  dependents^llke  De 
Gaulle — certainly  aren't  with  us. 

There  are  all  too  few  countries  we  can 
depend  upon,  with  any  real  certainty.  In  a 
time  of  true  crisis.  And  that's  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  must  move  quickly  to  shore 
up  our  merchant  marine. 

If  we  don't,  we  may  one  day  become  a 
have-not  nation    It's  that  simple. 

And  yet,  would  you  believe  that  at  no 
time  since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has  the 
Department  of  Defense  ever  expressed  grave 
concern  about  the  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  people 
In  the  executive  branch  of  government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense of  oiu-  Nation  have  not  come  forth 
with  a  firm  proposal  to  solve  this  problem. 
It  Is  even  more  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
they  have  not  consulted  with  the  legislative 
experts  In  the  Congress  In  this  field.  In  this 
vital  area. 

Apparently,  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  Its  childish  con- 
cept that  the  Congress  cannot  make  any 
original  contributions  to  the  problems  that 
confront  our  merchant  marine  In  otir  na- 
tional security. 

What  has  happened  to  the  old  days  when 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
government  used  to  sit  down  together  and 
work  out  solutions  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  Nation? 


And  certainly  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
problem  than  that  which  confronts  o'or  mer- 
chant marine,  and  the  problems  confronting 
us  In  the  Par  East. 

I'm  told  that  98  ><  of  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  goes  through  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
and  that  on  any  one  day,  200  ships  pass 
through  those  sualts. 

I'm  told  that  12.000  ships  a  year  anchor 
in  Singapore,  and  10.000  In  Indonesia. 

I  don't  know  how  many  belong  to  us,  but 
I  do  know  that  tin,  oil,  njbber,  tungsten, 
platinum,  and  many  other  vital  raw  ma- 
terials are  carried  on  these  ships. 

Otir  survival  depends  upon  sea  trade,  sea 
lift,  and  sea  power. 

If  our  committee  is  playing  an  Increasing 
role  In  the  formulation  of  maritime  policy — 
and  I  hope  we  are — It  Is  because  American 
sea  power  and  our  maritime  pvollcy  are  in- 
separable. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  to  speak 
before  an  audience  that  knows  and  loves 
the  sea.  In  a  beautiful  state  that  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea. 


THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration has  been  subject  to  attacks  from 
all  sides. 

It  has  been  criticized  for  going  too 
fast.  It  has  been  criticized  for  going  too 
slow. 

It  has  been  depicted  as  the  darling  of 
the  suburbs,  and  the  culprit  in  the  de- 
terioration of  our  inner  cities.  It  is  either 
too  conservative,  or  too  liberal,  depend- 
ing on  the  identity  of  the  last  speaker. 

Whatever  the  housing  problem,  the 
FHA  at  once  becomes  a  culpable  party 
in  the  eyes  of  some. 

The  continuing  barrage  is  neither  war- 
ranted nor  justified. 

The  FHA  has  made  mistakes  in  the 
past,  in  individual  cases,  and  I  would  be 
surprised  if  there  were  none  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  its  overall  influence  has  been 
for  the  good,  and  it  is  now  making  the 
necessary  transition  to  make  it  an  in- 
fluence for  good  in  our  specialized  and 
socially  pressing  housing  problems  of  to- 
day. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  recent 
housing  legislation  has  been  to  develop  a 
public-private  partnership  to  serve  low- 
income  families  by  coupling  the  resources 
of  the  Government  with  the  initiative 
and  imagination  of  private  enterprise.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  with  its  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  private  sector  of  the 
housing  market,  should  be  given  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  these  programs. 

With  the  tools  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  given  it.  the  FHA  can  be  and  is  re- 
sponsive to  today's  needs.  This  does  re- 
flect a  change  in  policy  and  thrust,  this 
does  require  change  on  the  part  of  FTIA 
personnel.  These,  however,  are  obstacles 
which  have  been  overcome,  and  for  those 
who  would  continue  to  overemphasize 
FHA's  role  in  the  suburbs,  I  can  only  ad- 
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monish  them  to  take  a  look  at  what  has 
happened  and  what  Is  happening. 

In  1934,  when  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  was  first  established,  its 
primary  purpose  was  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  homebuilding  and 
home  financing  industries  in  an  effort  to 
bring  that  part  of  the  economy  out  of  the 
doldrums  of  a  severe  economic 
depression. 

This  was  accomplished  and  in  the 
process,  a  whole  new  industry  was 
formed.  Homebuilding  and  mortgage 
lending  on  a  large  scale  became  possible. 
It  was  just  as  well,  for  FHA's  big  role 
was  to  accommodate  the  housing  needs 
of  returning  World  War  n  veterans. 

This  was  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
one  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  FHA  re- 
sponse was  magnificent.  Coupled  with 
the  outstandingly  successful  GI  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
our  veterans  got  their  homes  at  terms 
they  could  afford,  and  our  country  was 
transformed  into  a  nation  of  home- 
owners. 

Today,  nearly  two  of  every  three  fami- 
lies own  or  are  purchasing  their  homes, 
and  a  great  deal  of  this  Is  attributable 
either  directly  to  FHA  or  to  the  influence 
FHA  exerts  on  the  mortgage  market. 

In  the  process  of  succeeding,  however, 
the  FHA  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  of 
being  the  midwife  to  suburbia. 

Originally,  that  was  a  factual  por- 
trayal of  the  agency. 

But  the  FHA  has  made  a  change  and 
is  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  today. 

We  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  a  sub- 
committee it  is  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  chair,  have  provided  the  FHA  with 
new  tools  and  programs  to  attune  it  to 
today's  needs.  We  have  given  it  programs 
to  help  those  of  greatest  need — the  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  program, 
the  rent  supplement  program,  a  program 
for  home  ownership  for  low  income  fam- 
ilies. It  is  to  this  stimulus  the  FHA  is  now 
responding. 

The  metamorphosis  Is  not  complete, 
and  more  change  is  needed.  But  an  all- 
out  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  FHA 
participate  to  the  fullest  e.xtent  possible 
in  housing  the  poor  and  near  poor  fami- 
lies of  our  country. 

For  Instance,  Commissioner  P.  N. 
Brownsteln  recently  told  me  the  FHA 
was  giving  a  broad  Interpretation  to  a 
1966  legislative  amendment  which  made 
possible  mortgage  Insurance  In  riot  or 
rlot-threatened  areas.  As  a  result  of  this. 
In  the  past  2  months,  the  FHA  commit- 
ted on  over  1,200  mortgages  for  homes 
in  these  areas. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  false  image 
painted  of  an  FHA  addicted  to  a  well- 
ordered  suburbia,  and  I  believe  It  is  time 
that  we  acknowledged  this  activity  in 
improving  housing  within  our  Nation's 
dtles.  We  desperately  need  a  free  flow 
of  mortgage  money  Into  our  central 
cities. 

To  go  one  step  further.  Commissioner 
Brownsteln  also  told  me  that  much  of 
FHA's  Insurance  business  is  in  the  Inner 
city  with  much  emphasis  being  given  to 
rehabilitation. 

In  addition,  the  FHA  also  is  showing 
an  Increase  In  business  in  the  rural  areas. 


So  we  have  a  situation  in  which  more 
home  mortgage  insurance  Is  being 
written  on  either  side  of  the  suburb  than 
in  the  suburb  itself. 

The  housing  in  which  some  of  our 
people  are  living  is  not  good.  It  is  totally 
inadequate  by  American  standards  and 
something  should  be  done  to  correct  this 
situation. 

While  I  am  certain  each  of  us  would 
like  to  see  housing  removed  from  the 
list  of  social  problems,  I  believe  it  ill  be- 
comes any  of  us  to  criticize  the  FHA  as 
the  culprit  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion. 

Let  us  face  the  facts  on  the  root  causes 
and  not  concentrate  as  some  have  done 
on  finding  a  convenient  whipping  boy. 
We  then  can  get  on  with  the  business  of 
trying  to  find  workable  solutions,  and 
I  have  the  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
FHA  to  know  it  will  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  acting  responsibly. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  FHA  is  per- 
fect, nor  that  some  criticisms  are  not  de- 
served. However,  I  know  the  dedica- 
tion that  Commissioner  Brownsteln  has 
to  the  correction  of  program  deficiencies 
and  in  carrying  out  the  programs  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  Congress. 

The  FHA  has  been  extremely  useful 
to  the  American  people  in  the  past.  It 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  expanding 
the  building  industry,  and  in  providing 
homes  for  our  returning  servicemen.  The 
task  ahead,  that  of  rebuilding  our  inner 
cities,  and  making  good  standard  hous- 
ing available  to  all.  is  probably  the  most 
complex  of  all  the  housing  tasks  faced 
by  any  organization. 

I  believe  the  FHA  will  be  equal  to  its 
role  in  that  task  and  will  help  us  to  do 
the  job  that  we  In  Congress  want  done. 


PASSPORT  RESTRICTION  BILL 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks   at   this   point   in   the   Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  our  concept  of  ordered  liberty 
there  exists  the  constitutional  protection 
against  the  deprivation  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

This  protection  extends  by  Implication 
to  a  citizen's  right  to  travel  abroad.  Any 
arbitrary  or  capricious  restraint  on  such 
travel  is  not  consistent  with  our  concept 
of  a  free  society,  and  would  be  a  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  without  due  process. 

This  right  to  travel,  however,  is  not 
absolute,  but  rather  must  be  balanced 
against  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution governing  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  In  her  relations  with  other 
nations. 

It  is  crucial  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
because  of  the  changeable  and  explosive 
nature  of  contemporary  international 
relations,  it  is  Imperative  that  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  especially  the  De- 
partment of  State,  be  given  stronger 
measures  by  which  travel  to  foreign  coun- 
tries may  be  regulated  when  such  travel 
is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 


make  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to  travel 
without  a  passport  to,  in  or  through  a 
country  for  which  a  passport  is  not  valid, 
or  for  refusal  to  surrender  his  passport 
upon  proper  demand. 

This  bill  will  fill  a  gap  In  the  existing 
law  which  now  permits  a  person  to  ob- 
tain renewal  of  his  passport  merely  by 
declaring  that  he  will  not  again  go  Into 
a  country  for  which  his  passport  has  not 
been  validated. 

The  law  as  it  exists  now  provides  no 
l>enalty  for  travel  to  unauthorized  coun- 
tries except  forfeiture  of  the  passport  or, 
in  the  case  of  "willful  use"  of  the  pai.!-.- 
port  in  violation  of  travel  bans,  5  yeai.s 
in  prison  and  or  $2,000  fine.  It  Is  almo.'~t 
Impossible  to  prove  use  because  passport, >; 
are  not  stamped  by  the  Governments  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 

Thus,  a  person  who  violates  travel  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment only  has  to  offer  a  promise  of  "good 
faith"  that  he  will  not  again  violate  the 
ban  and  his  passport  will  be  renewed 

Just  2  weeks  ago  six  persons  received 
new  passports  by  promising  that  they 
would  not  again  go  to  a  country  not 
named  in  the  passport. 

One  of  those  six  individuals  is  David 
Dellinger.  editor  of  the  leftist  publica- 
tion Liberation  magazine.  He  is  also  na- 
tional chairman  for  the  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  and  Is  currently  planning  a 
march  on  the  Pentagon  this  Satui'day, 
October  21. 

Dellinger  has  been  convicted  for  vio- 
lation of  the  selective  service  law  and 
traveled  to  North  Vietnam  in  1966  as  an 
alleged  member  of  an  "investigatii-.;: 
team"  for  the  so-called  Bertram  Ru  - 
sell  War  Crimes  Trlbimal. 

His  passport  was  revoked  on  January 
5,  1967,  but  just  2  weeks  ago  he  was  i.'^- 
sued  a  new  psissport  on  his  sworn  prom- 
ise that  he  would  not  again  violate  t;;i' 
restrictions.  His  new  passport  has  betn 
validated  by  the  State  Department  for 
travel  to  Cuba  as  a  "journalist," 

Others  who  have  just  been  Issued  new 
passports  are:  Herbert  Aptheker,  an  ad- 
mitted Communist  and  director  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Marxist  studio; 
Lena  Greene,  American-born  wife  of 
British  journalist  Felix  Greene:  John 
Christopher  Kock,  New  York  radio  an- 
nouncer: Harold  Supriano,  an  unem- 
ployed California  social  worker;  and 
John  Gerassi,  not  otherwise  identified 

We  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  they 
win  not  violate  the  passport  restrlctlon.s 
Such  promises  have  In  the  past  been 
'•lllusor>'." 

If  these  people  do  go  to  a  restricted 
country,  the  only  existing  pimlshment  is 
loss  of  their  passports,  only  again  to  have 
them  renewed  upon  a  promise  of  "good 
faith." 

The  laws  of  this  country  should  be  ac- 
corded more  respect,  and  if  the  laws  of 
this  country  are  not  sufficient  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  then  they  should  he 
amended  and  made  stronger.  This  Is  niy 
Intention  In  introducing  this  bill. 
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"TIGER"    TEAGUE— NEW    GOALS   IN 
SPACE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extianeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russian 
soft  landing  on  Venus  emphasizes  the 
uigent  need  for  new  goals  and  more 
money  in  our  own  space  program. 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  leader- 
ship of  George  Miller,  "Tiger"  Teacue, 
and,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Aeronautics  here  In  this 
House  for  their  outstanding  leadership 
and  foresight  in  this  field.  They  urgently 
need  the  backing  and  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  in  facing  this 
new  challenge  from  Russia. 

The  General  Electric  Forum  recently 
conducted  an  intenlew  with  our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  colleague,  Olin 
Teacue,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Spacefiight. 

I  commend  this  Interview  with  Mr. 
TihGVZ  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  people  of  our  country: 

MErxiNG  Public  Needs 
(By  Representative  Olln  E.  Teague.  Chalr- 
m-nn.    House    Subcommittee    on    Manned 
Spaceflight) 

Question.  Congressman  Teague,  you  are 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
space  experts  In  the  Congress.  What  do  you 
see  us  the  Nation's  over-all  direction  In  space 
exploration? 

.Answer.  There  can  be  three  major  areas  of 
emphasis  In  our  efforts  to  explore  space  and 
to  utilize  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  These 
were  outlined  In  a  repwrt  entitled  "Future 
Nitional  Space  Objectives,"  which  was  pre- 
parer! In  1966  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
N.'\S.\  Oversight,  which  I  chair. 

Tlie  first  area  Is  near-earth  orbital  opera- 
Uon,s  (or  scientific  experiments  and  commer- 
cial utlllz.^tlon.  For  example,  it  has  been  es- 
timnied  that  by  placing  a  telescope  outside 
the  earths  atmosphere,  more  Information 
about  the  universe  can  be  obtained  In  one 
year  than  has  been  previously  accumulated 
in  all  of  recorded  history. 

The  commercial  side,  the  use  of  weather 
and  communications  satellites  shows  great 
promi.se,  and  we  can  look  for  an  extension  of 
these  programs  In  the  years  to  come. 

The  second  area  Is  lunar  operations.  Merely 
landing  on  the  moon  Is  nor  our  end  objective. 
The  real  goal  Is  to  examine  the  moon  to  dis- 
cover more  about  the  origin  of  our  own 
planet  and  to  determine  If  the  lunar  surface 
may  be  made  more  habitable  for  extended 
astronomical  observations  and  other  scientific 
activities. 

In  the  near  future,  a  manned  lunar  labora- 
tory program  should  be  pursued,  as  well  as 
an  carth-orbltal  laboratory  program.  These 
progr.ims  will  provHe  the  basis  for  extending 
our  manned  lunar  effort  into  the  third  area 
of  emphasis — Interplanetary  activities— in 
the  period  beyond  1975,  This  extension,  of 
course,  requires  the  u.se  of  unmanned  probes 
at  first  to  gain  sufficient  information  on  deep 
space  to  allow  man  to  venture  forth  Into  this 
relatively  unknown  and  hostile  environment. 

One  thing  which  Intrigues  me  about  prob- 
ing deeper  Into  the  solar  system,  both  in 
manned  and  unmanned  vehicles.  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  will  be  able  to  understand 
')etter  how  nature  functions  here  on  earth, 
and  what  some  of  the  mechanisms  are  which 
control  our  solar  system  and  the  many  star 
systems  of  the  universe.  For  Instance,  onlv  a 
few  years  ago,  we  knew  nothing  about  the 
^■an  Allen  radiation  belts  around  the  earth, 
and  relatively  little  about  how  activity  on 
the  sun  affected  the  earth.  Information  from 


several  space  probes  has  greatly  broadened 
our  understanding  of  these  important  areas. 
Question.  When  should  we  begin  to  work 
actively  toward  new  goals  In  space  beyond  the 
AfKillo  lunar  landing? 

Answer.  Right  now.  I  say  this  with  full 
awareness  of  recent  (and  current)  Congres- 
sional concerns  over  the  size  of  our  national 
space  budget.  The  House  Subcommittee's  re- 
port recommended  that  future  major  goals 
be  set  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  assure 
our  scientific  and  technological  preeminence 
In  the  1970's,  and  t«  provide  a  focal  point  for 
an  orderly  national  space  program. 

If  we  don't  start  working  toward  new 
goals  now,  the  sophisticated  aerospace  team 
built  up  for  the  Apollo  moon  program  will 
begin  to  shrink  away.  NASA  has  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  about  200,000 
people — 50  per  cent  less  than  at  the  peak — 
will  be  at  work  on  the  Apollo  program.  By 
the  end  of  1968,  this  figure  will  be  down  to 
about  100,000.  and  by  the  end  of  1969.  if  the 
program  is  successful  and  going  as  It  should, 
Its  employment  will  be  nearing  an  end. 

Question.  In  light  of  this  years  close  Con- 
gressional look  at  the  space  budget,  what  Is 
the  general  mood  of  the  90th  Congress  to- 
ward space  exploration  beyond  the  Apollo 
man-on-the-moon  program? 

Answer.  It  Is  my  view  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  support  the  Apollo  lunar  land- 
ing program  while  continuing  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  new  programs  proposed  by  NASA. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
pressures  and  possible  alternative  allocations 
of  the  resources  available  In  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, including  Vietnam,  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  NASA  to  continue  to  make  clear  the 
value  of  these  new  programs  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic advantage,  technological  progress,  na- 
tional security  and  scientific  discovery. 
Within  budget  limitations,  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  these  new  space  programs  should 
be  pursued  vigorously — If  not  this  year,  ac- 
tively advanced  when  national  budget  condi- 
tions permit. 

Question.  What  role  does  Congress  play 
In  overseeing  the  space  program? 

Answer.  Primarily  we  represent  the  public 
voice  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  and  In 
the  direction  of  the  activities.  It  certainly 
Isn't  the  Job  of  Congress  to  run  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  space  program,  but 
rather  to  examine  periodically  how  well  the 
work  Is  being  done  and  what  return  we  are 
gaining  In  new  knowledge  and  practical  util- 
ity from  the  space  program. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  authorization 
hearings  where  past  performance  and  fu- 
ture planning  are  reviewed,  our  subcommit- 
tees travel  to  NASA  centers  and  plants  of 
the  major  Industrial  contractors  to  review 
their  projects  each  year.  We  supplement 
these  activities  by  conducting  studies  each 
year  Into  those  areas  which  appear  to  be 
most  critical,  such  as  our  report  on  "Future 
National  Space  Objectives,"  mentioned  ear- 
lier. 

Congress  must  examine  any  new  program 
not  only  on  Its  own  merits,  but  also  on  Its 
relationship  to  other  national  goals.  Each 
decision  we  make  In  the  area  of  science  and 
technology  Involves  the  setting  of  a  relative 
order  of  priorities  for  the  use  of  the  Nation's 
resources  for  science  and  technology. 

Given  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a 
particular  program.  It  is  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  determine  when 
the  program  should  start,  when  It  should 
end,  and  at  what  funding  level  it  should 
be  pursued.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions Congress  asks  about  each  space  project: 
Is  the  objective  compatible  with  other  na- 
tional goals? 

Is  there  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
achieving  the  objective? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  program  on 
the  welfare  of  the  general  public? 

Are  there  desirable  or  undesirable  Inter- 
national Implications? 


Are  new  concepts  of  science  or  technology 
required'' 

What  will  the  program  cost  each  year,  and 
what  will  be  the  total  cost? 
Are  the  cost  estimates  realistic? 
Can  any  portion  of  the  program  be  modi- 
fled  to  reduce  costs  and  still  realize  the  end 
objective? 

What  effect  will  the  commitment  of  that 
sum  of  money  have  on  other  Federal  activi- 
ties? 

Question.  As  you  assess  the  public  mood 
at  this  time,  how  much  support  is  there  for 
the  space  program? 

Answer.  I  think  there  is  general  public 
support.  Recently  a  public  survey  firm  made 
available  to  me  a  set  of  questionnaires  dis- 
cussing public  interest  in  the  space  pro- 
grams, which  Indicated  general  support  for 
It.  Another  barometer  is  the  mall  we  re- 
ceive on  the  subject.  Less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  mail  I  receive  on  a  dally  basis 
is  unfavorable  to  the  space  program." 

One  of  the  problem  areas  we  are  facing 
Is  the  need  to  keep  the  public  Informed 
Here,  I  think  both  NASA  and  Indiostry  need 
to  do  a  better  Job.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
communication  within  the  space  Industry  on 
a  daily  basis,  and  through  periodic  meetings, 
and  this  is  certainly  Important.  But  some- 
times I  think  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  equally  important  to  make  this  informa- 
tion available  and  understandable  to  the 
general  public. 

For  example,  I  think  It  is  Important  for 
leaders  In  the  space  Industry  to  talk  to  local 
civic  organizations,  schools'  and  nonspace- 
related  industries,  and  to  distribute  to  these 
groups  whatever  information  is  necessary  to 
allow  them  to  make  an  intelligent  and  In- 
formed assessment  of  the  space  program 
on  their  own. 

Question.  What  are  the  possibilities  for 
improved  international  cooperation  in  space? 
Answer.  I'm  convinced  that  In  the  years 
ahead  International  cooperation  in  space  will 
increase.  There  is  great  potential  In  the  use 
of  space  for  human  betterment.  In  such  areas 
as  earth-orbital  agricultural  surveys,  inter- 
national communications,  and  oceanographic 
surveys. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple, for  Instance,  are  proteln-deflclent  today. 
M.  by  earth  orbital  surveys,  in  cooperation 
with  the  less-developed  countries,  we  can 
improve  that  situation,  our  entire  space  pro- 
gram will  have  paid  for  itself  manv  times 
over. 

The  problem  In  international  cooperation, 
of  course,  is  In  finding  the  right  mechanism! 
There  is  a  major  element  of  national  secu- 
rity wrapped  up  in  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced technology,  so  all  nations  are  under- 
standably cautious.  But  the  gains  can  be  so 
great  If  we  can  only  find  the  mechanical 
means  for  cooperation. 

Question.  From  your  viewpoint  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  why  is  it  so  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  as  a  nation  to  set 
ambitious  goals  in  space? 

Answer.  If  we  expect  to  continue  the  rapid 
progress  made  to  date  In  this  country,  to 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace  In  the 
years  to  come,  and  to  help  other  peoples  Im- 
prove their  standards  of  living,  we  will  need 
still  more  technological  progress.  And  this 
Is  what  the  space  program  is  providing  us — 
technology  on  a  scale  so  vast  and  varied  that 
we  can  barely  keep  up  with  It  There  is 
hardly  a  single  field  of  scientific  endeavor 
that  is  not  touched  by  the  space  program. 

Even  more  important  is  the  stimulation 
that  our  ambitious  goals  In  space  bring  to 
the  young  i>eople  of  our  nation,  and  to  our 
educational  system.  This  stimulation  is  hard 
to  measure,  but  I  am  convinced  tiiat  with- 
out the  examples  of  the  attainments  of  the 
many  highly  skilled  i>eople  in  the  space  pro- 
gram and  of  the  astronauts,  our  young  peo- 
ple might  well  set  lower  goals  for  their  own 
accomplishments 
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If  I  could  sum  up  these  reasons.  I  would 
say  that  the  national  space  program  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  national  well-being,  not 
only  for  today,  but  for  the  future  as  well — 
Intellectually,  materially,  and  spiritually. 


progress  through  new  light  to  show  us 
the  way  toward  the  best  course. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  will  happen,  but  if 
it  did,  it  would  be  inspiring  and  might  be 
helpful. 


and  dangerous  period  in  our  counti-y  and 
in  our  history  that  could  well  destroy 
our  national  fiber  unless  we  are  aware 
of  this  threat  and  ready  to  meet  it. 


A  MORATORIUM  ON   VIETNAM 
CRITICISM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mass 
demonstrations  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam planned  for  Washington  and  other 
cities  this  weekend  seems  sure  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists  and  others 
throughout  the  world  who  oppose  our 
policy  there.  With  the  likely  excesses  of 
emotion  and  oratorj',  some  step  to 
avoid  international  misinterpretation 
is  needed.  For  this  reason,  when  the 
shouting  and  the  drama  has  passed  and 
our  treasured  right  of  dissent  has  been 
exercised  by  those  who  wish  to  exercise 
it,  I  suggest  that  all  Americans  follow  the 
demonstrations  with  a  self-imposed  30- 
day  moratorium  on  criticism  on  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  You  might  call  this  a 
halt  in  verbal  bombing. 

Such  a  procedure  could  accomplish  a 
number  of  purposes  within  acceptable 
limitations. 

First,  it  might  do  far  more  than  the 
protestations  to  create  a  climate  favor- 
able to  negotiation.  The  wide  range  of 
criticism  in  our  country  during  the  past 
few  months  has  surely  demonstrated  to 
the  world  the  existence  of  free  expres- 
sion in  our  society.  Now  to  avoid  mis- 
representation and  misunderstanding, 
the  depth  of  commitments  of  most  Amer- 
icans in  their  loyalty  to  the  Nation  could 
be  demonstrated  most  vividly  by  the  an- 
nouncement and  ob.servance  of  such  a 
period  of  voluntary  restraint. 

Secondly,  such  a  pause  would  provide 
a  period  for  thoughtful  consideration  by 
those  charged  with  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  making  decisions.  The  weight  of 
daily  choices  in  the  war  and  in  interna- 
tional policy  is  a  heavy  one  and  can 
hardly  have  been  helped  by  the  current 
barrages  of  criticism  that  tempts  direct 
reply  and  reaction. 

A  third  and  equal  benefit  of  such  a 
lenten  period  would  be  the  opportunity 
it  would  offer  everj-  American  for  reflec- 
tion upon  our  responsibilities  to  our- 
selves, our  Nation  and  the  world  for  the 
views  we  espouse  and  the  course  we  take 
in  Vietnam  and  other  troubled  spots  in 
the  world. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  I  suggest 
that  the  President,  leaders  of  both 
parties  In  the  Congress  and  all  who  hold 
responsibility  for  commenting  on  the 
course  of  events,  ask  all  Americans  to 
pledge  themselves  to  a  moratorium  on 
criticism  and  demagoguery  relating  to 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  to  run  30 
days  commencing  October  23  through 
Thanksgiving.  November  23.  This  would 
and  should  be  no  gag-rule.  The  facts  and 
the  news  we  must  have.  It  would  not  be 
a  blackout,  but  rather  it  might  mean 


TIME     TO     TEMPER     OUR     DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  gravely  concerned  about  recent  re- 
ports from  Vietnam,  including  captured 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  docu- 
ments, that  Indicate  Communist  refusal 
to  enter  negotiations  may  hinge  on 
mounting  antiwar  sentiment  here  in 
America. 

These  reports  indicate  that  leaders  in 
Hanoi  may  be  "'holding  out  just  a  little 
while  longer"  in  the  hope  that  public 
opinion  in  this  country  may  force  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  thereby  negat- 
ing any  need  to  negotiate. 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  it  appears 
that  the  demonstrators,  themselves,  may 
be  prolonging  this  war  and  causing  in- 
creased and  needless  casualties  among 
U.S.  flghtingmen  in  Vietnam. 

Responsible  voices  in  our  Nation,  fear- 
ing this  may  be  the  case,  have  long 
warned  that  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  to  dissent,  in  this  regard,  should 
be  accompanied  by  responsible  restraint. 
With  freedom  of  speech,  goes  the  re- 
sponsibility each  of  us  has  for  those 
young  Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are 
really  paying  the  price  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  for  serious 
reflection  by  aU  Americans — a  time  to 
ask  ourselves  if  we  have,  in  fact,  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  by  burning 
flags  and  draft  cards,  attempting  to  shut 
down  induction  centers  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  berating  our  Nation  as 
"immoral"  and  "indecent."  Such  irre- 
sponsible actions  and  words  are  being 
misread  in  foreign  capitals  and  I  think 
its  time  we  temper  our  disapproval  in 
favor  of  those  men  that  this  administra- 
tion has  committed  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Even  though  a  substantial  number  of 
Americans.  Including  many  in  Congress, 
oppose  administration  policy  in  Vietnam, 
it  is  also  true,  in  this  Instance,  that  those 
who  take  to  the  streets  to  express  their 
opposition,  may  be  doing  more  hann 
than  good  when  it  aids  and  abets  the 
enemy. 

Quite  frankly.  I  feel  we  must  now  face 
up  to  a  new  and  awesome  reality.  To  pro- 
long this  war  one  more  day  or  cause  the 
death  of  one  more  American  in  Vietnam, 
now  becomes  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  each  and  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

My  principal  purpose  In  raising  this 
question  today  is  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
hope  that  we  can  measure  up  to  this 
challenge  before  it  is  too  late.  In  my 
judgment,  we  are  entering  an  explosive 


DESIGNATING  THE  ROSE  AS  AMER- 
ICAS  NATIONAL  FLOWER 

Mr.  ROBETRTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  896, 
which  names  the  rose  as  America's  na- 
tional flower.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  a  new 
proposal,  but  rather  a  renewal  of  a  much 
needed  piece  of  legislation.  The  United 
States  stands  alone  as  the  only  major 
country  In  the  world  which  does  not 
have  a  national  floral  emblem.  For  this 
and  other  compelling  reasons.  I  am  spon- 
soring this  resolution. 

The  rose  really  needs  no  champion, 
for  Its  beauty  and  popularity  are  well 
documented.  Time  after  time.  In  a  series 
of  national  polls  conducted  by  periodical:: 
and  floral  organizations,  the  rose  has 
emerged  as  the  Nation's  choice  to  be 
named  our  country's  official  flower.  This 
Week  magazine  was  so  sure  of  the  rose's 
popularity  that  It  conducted  a  poll  to 
determine  which  color  of  the  lovely 
bloom  would  be  the  national  flower. 
Stated  this  magazine  uncategorlcally : 

The  rose  is  America's  favorite  flower. 

Colncldentally.  the  red  rose  was  the 
overwhelming  choice.  But  no  matter  the 
c3lor.  The  rose  is  the  thing,  be  It  red. 
yellow,  white  or  whatever  color.  There 
are  hundreds  of  varieties  in  various  hues. 
and  they  are  all  lovely. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  wide- 
spread pleasure  this  flower  gives.  The 
rose  Is  grown  for  fun  and  profit  through- 
out this  great  Nation.  From  housewives 
In  Portland,  Maine,  to  commercial  pro- 
ducers In  California,  everyone  Is  arow- 
ing  roses.  It  is  a  relatively  easy  bush  to 
cultivate  In  most  climates  and  Is  known 
for  its  hardiness.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
represent  Tyler,  Tex.,  known  as  the  city 
of  roses.  Tyler  Is  the  center  of  an  agricul- 
tural complex  that  produces  more  than 
half  of  all  the  field-grown  rose  bu.shes 
produced  In  the  United  States.  America 
is  the  leading  rose  nation  in  the  world, 
with  annual  production  of  more  than  30 
million  bushes. 

But  roses  are  not  the  property  of  Texas 
alone,  nor  do  we  claim  them  for  our- 
selves solely.  Indeed,  the  rose  is  revered 
across  the  land.  From  the  Pasadena  Rose 
Festival  on  New  Year's  Day  to  Tyler's 
own  Texas  Rose  Festival  held  each  Octo- 
ber to  the  celebration  of  National  Rose 
Week,  Americans  honor  the  role  of  the 
roses  In  our  lives. 

The  rose  has  a  long  and  proud  hlstorj'. 
Archeologlcal  findings  In  Oregon  Indi- 
cate that  prehistoric  man  encountered 
the  rose  as  far  back  as  5  million  years 
ago,  probably  making  the  rose  the  oldest 
flower  known  to  man.  Through  the  cen- 
turies the  rose  has  been  adopted  as  a  sym- 
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bol  for  many  things:  courage,  beauty, 
honor,  truth,  fldehty,  grace,  and  on  and 
on.  Even  today,  at  almost  any  function 
where  flowers  are  given  as  a  token  of 
admiration  and  esteem,  the  choice  Is  the 
rose.  First  Ladles  receive  roses,  prima 
ballerinas  get  them  by  the  basketful  and 
teary-eyed  actresses  walk  oft"  stages  with 
armloads  on  opening  night.  Miss  Amer- 
ica Is  crow-ned  each  year  holding  a  bou- 
quet of  roses. 

Finally,  why  do  we  need  a  national 
flower?  There  are  a  number  of  good  rea- 
sons. It  would  be  helpful  to  have  an  offi- 
cial flower  for  use  at  State  functions, 
whether  In  the  White  House  or  for  other 
Government  officials.  In  greeting  visiting 
dignitaries,  presenting  our  national  flow- 
er would  be  a  fitting  welcome.  But  there 
is  one  most  compelling  motive,  and  It  is 
a  simple  and  an  obvious  one;  The  rose, 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans, 
already  is  the  national  fiower.  It  Is  only 
left  to  the  Congress  to  make  It  official. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR;  PROGRESS 
REPORT  NO.  2 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  fall 
of  1963  and  again  in  1965.  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
resolutions  designating  the  year  19C8  as 
the  International  Human  Rights  Year 
and  calling  on  all  member  states  to  join 
in  ob.^erving  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  held  hearings  on  legislation  pro- 
posing the  establishing  of  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for 
the  observance,  by  and  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  International  Human 
Rights  Year.  Although  the  subcommit- 
tee, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  re- 
ported the  legislation  favorably,  we  did 
not  manage  to  obtain  House  concurrence 
to  that  proposal  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
US.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  observance  of 
the  International  Human  Rights  Year. 
Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Bruno  V.  Bltker,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  that 
committee  has  done  an  impressive 
amount  of  work  in  stimulating  Interest 
in  the  forthcoming  International  Human 
Rights  Year  among  American  educa- 
tional institutions  as  well  as  among  a 
multitude  of  private,  voluntary  orga- 
nizations. 

On  June  21, 1  reported  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  Initial  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Bltker's  committee. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  Include  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  further  status 
report  received  from  Mr.  Bltker. 


Before  I  do  this,  however.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  the  proclamation 
on  the  Human  Rights  Year,  1968  Issued 
last  week  by  President  Johnson. 

President  Johnson  strongly  reaffirmed 
America's  belief  in  human  dignity  and 
equality  In  his  stirring  proclamation 
celebrating  the  annlversaiT  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Declaration  of  1948. 

The  President  marked  the  historical 
Importance  of  this  declaration  of  free- 
dom by  naming  December  10  to  17  Hu- 
man Rights  Week  and  1968  Human 
Rights  Year. 

Tills  document  joined  In  common  voice 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  express,  In  the 
President's  words: 

Man's  deepest  beliefs  about  the  rights  that 
every  human  being  is  born  with,  and  that 
no  goverrunent  is  entitled  to  deny. 

In  a  world  beset  with  tyranny.  Amer- 
ica must  continue  to  set  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where to  follow.  On  a  globe  hot  with  con- 
fiict.  we  must  reassert  our  abiding  con- 
viction that  nations  and  ideologies  which 
deny  basic  human  rights  will  crumble. 

This  has  been  our  faith.  It  will  always 
I'emain  our  faith. 

The  renewal  of  this  basic  belief  Is  the 
real  meaning  of  President  Johnson's 
eloquent  proclamation  celebrating  the 
Universal  Human  Rights  Declaration. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
proclamation  In  the  Record. 

The  text  of  that  proclamation,  pro- 
mulgated on  Otcober  11.  1967.  the  birth- 
day of  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  reads 
as  follows: 

"Human  Rights  Week  and  Human  Rights 
Year  " — A  Proclamation  by  the  President 
OF  THE  United  States  or  America 

The  year  19G8  will  mark  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations — an 
historic  document  of  freedom  that  expresses 
man's  deepest  beliefs  about  the  rights  that 
every  human  being  l.s  born  with,  and  that  no 
government  Is  entitled  to  deny. 

The  United  Nations  has  designated  1968  as 
International  Human  Rights  Year.  It  has  In- 
vited its  members  to  intensify  their  domestic 
efforts  to  realize  the  aims  of  the  Declara- 
tion. 

Every  American  should  remember,  with 
pride  and  gratitude,  that  much  of  the  leader- 
ship In  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  came  from  a  great  American.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  was  our  first  repre- 
sentative on  the  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

Today.  October  11,  would  have  been  her 
83rd  birthday.  With  the  inf^piratlon  of  her 
humanitarian  concern  still  before  us.  I  call 
the  attention  of  our  people  to  the  Declara- 
tion she  helped  to  author. 

To  Americans,  the  rights  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  are  familiar,  but  to  many  other 
people,  in  other  lands,  they  are  rights  never 
enjoyed  and  only  recently  even  aspired  to. 

The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  by  the 
United  Nations  established  a  common  stand- 
ard of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all 
nations.  These  principles  were  incorporated 
into  Human  Rights  Conventions,  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  individual  nations. 

American  ratification  of  these  Conventions 
Is  long  overdue.  The  principles  they  embody 
are  part  of  our  own  national  heritage.  The 
rights  and  freedoms  they  proclaim  are  those 
which  America  has  defended — and  fights  to 
defend — around  the  world. 

It  Is  my  continuing  hope  that  the  United 
States  Senate  will  ratify  these  conventions. 


This  would  present  the  world  with  another 
testament  to  our  Nation's  abiding  belief  in 
the  inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  the  In- 
dividual person.  It  would  speak  again  of  the 
highest   Ideals  of  America. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
honor  of  the  ratification  of  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights.  December  15.  1791.  and  In  honor 
of  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  December  10, 
1948,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  De- 
cember 10  through  17,  1967,  to  be  Human 
Rights  Week  and  the  year  1968  to  be  Human 
Rights  Year.  In  so  doing,  1  call  upon  all 
Americans  and  upon  all  Government  agen- 
cies— federal,  state  and  local — to  use  this 
occasion  to  deep>en  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  human  rights  and  to  strengthen 
our  efforts  for  their  full  and  effective  real- 
ization both  among  our  own  people  and 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eleventh  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  slxty- 
Feven.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-second. 

LTNDON  B.  JOHNSO^f. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  second  progress  report  on  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO,  submitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Bruno  Bltker. 
The  report  follows: 

The  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  Unesco, 
Milicaukee.  Wis.,  October  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  F.  Pasceix. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pascell:  Tour  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  observance  of  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year — 1968  Is  most 
heartening.  As  you  noted  in  your  report  to 
the  89th  Congress,  the  1965  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Cooperation 
urged  that  the  United  States  plan  In  ad- 
vance for  the  observance.  In  your  statement 
to  the  House  on  June  21.  1967.  you  com- 
mented on  the  preparations  that  had  then 
been  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  Unesco.  and  the  help  received 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Prankel  through  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  H.  Williams  to  assist  In  the  plan- 
ning. 

On  October  11th.  President  Johnson  Issued 
a  Proclamation  designating  1968  as  Human 
Rights  Year.  The  date,  incidentally.  Is  the 
birthday  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  who  did 
so  much  to  bring  about  the  adoption  by  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  Declaration  Is.  as  the 
President  proclaimed,  "an  historic  document 
of  freedom  that  expresses  man's  deepest  be- 
liefs about  the  rights  that  every  human  being 
is  born  with  and  that  no  government  is  en- 
titled to  deny". 

The  President  called  "upon  all  American 
and  upon  all  government  agencies — federal, 
state  and  local — to  use  this  occasion  to 
deepen  our  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
human  rights  and  .  .  .  for  their  full  and 
effective  realization  both  among  our  own 
people  and  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations". 

The  committee  of  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  Unesco  will  do  what  It  can  to 
implement  the  President's  Proclamation.  In 
our  preparations  over  the  past  months,  we 
have  considered  it  of  especial  Importance  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
the  relationship  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  to  World  Peace.  We 
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constantly  emphasize  the  roots  of  the  Decla- 
ration In  American  history  and  American 
basic  documents  such  as  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Constitution.  We 
do  this  not  as  chauvinists  but  because  the 
Ideas  expressed,  even  the  language  used.  In 
our  national  documents  had  such  an  Influ- 
ence In  the  preparation  of  the  Universal 
Decliratlon. 

To  this  end  we  are  enlisting  the  active 
support  of  the  educational  world  on  all 
levels.  We  have  met  with  representatives  of 
organizations  in  the  educational  world  such 
as  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
Its  affiliates,  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation and  others  of  equal  status  and  In- 
fluence. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies  Is  of  special  significance 
because  of  its  professional  standing  among 
social  science  teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  has  created  a  sp>eclal  committee  to 
work  on  a  publication  on  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration which  would  be  a  teaching  guide  for 
the  social  science  teachers  as  well  as  those 
of  other  classrooms. 

We  have  also  been  in  communication  with 
universities  around  the  country.  We  hope  to 
encourage  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
conduct  seminars  and  institutes  and  con- 
ferences. It  is  our  expectation  that  four  of 
these  seminars  will  be  of  major  dimensions. 
conducted  In  four  geographical  areas  of  the 
country  ( the  east  coast,  the  mid-west,  the 
south,  and  the  west  coast  i  and  that  those 
seminars  would  have  the  direct  cooperation 
of  departments  of  the  federal  government 
including  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Cultural  and  Educational  Affairs,  through  Its 
International  Cultural  Exchange  Program 
An  example  of  a  seminar  undertaken  on  the 
university  level  Is  one  scheduled  for  the  cur- 
rent year  at  the  University  of  Iowa  (a  copy 
of  Its  agenda  is  enclosed).  The  Georgetown 
Law  Center.  Harvard  Law  School  and  Howard 
Law  School  are  among  those  who  will  hold 
seminars. 

The  National  Unesco  Commission  member- 
ship Includes  members  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  representatives  of  recognized  national 
organizations  interested  in  matters  of  this 
nature.  We  have  circularized  these  organi- 
zations as  well  as  the  Commission's  members, 
past  and  present,  urging  that  their  organi- 
zations participate  in  the  1968  observance  In 
several  ways:  by  adopting  appropriate  resolu- 
tions at  their  respective  national  conven- 
tions: by  devoting  a  session  thereat  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights:  by 
publishing  appropriate  articles  In  their  Jour- 
nals: by  distributing  m.iterlal  to  their  mem- 
bers; Ky  supporting  the  ratification  of  the 
four  human  rights  treaties  now  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

Questionnaires  (copy  attached)  have  been 
sent  to  these  same  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals soliciting  information  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  activities.  It  is  too  soon  to 
evaluate  the  returns  but  early  responses  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  considerable  activity 
In  the  private  sector  during  1968.  A  sum- 
mary (Aug.  3.  1967)  of  programs  by  some  of 
these  organizations  is  attached. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
Association  and  with  the  support  of  many 
other  voluntary  organizations,  the  U.S. 
Unesco  National  Commission  is  sponsoring 
a  gruldebook  for  use  by  local  community 
leaders  and  organizations.  It  Is  entitled: 
"You  in  Human  Rlghte".  An  Initial  printing 
of  20,000  copies  has  been  authorized.  The 
guidebook  will  be  of  practical  value  to  local 
civic,  educational,  religious  and  other  groups 
In  planning  local  or  etate-wlde  observances 
of  IHRT.  The  actual  publication  date  is  De- 
cember 10,  1967.  Human  Rights  Day.  I  served 
as  the  chalnnan  of  the  Editorial  Committee 
and  am  confident  It  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  grass  roots  recognition  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Universal  Declaration. 


Many  private  organizations  will  be  pub- 
lishing material  for  distribution  to  their  own 
members  and  local  affiliates,  as  well  as  for 
general  public  use.  The  Association  Press 
(the  publication  arm  of  the  Y.M.C.A.)  Is  pub- 
lishing a  paf>er-back  book  entitled  "Himian 
Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms  in  Your 
Community"  edited  by  Dr.  Stanley  I.  Stuber. 
It  Is  scheduled  for  release  In  January  1968, 
and  Is  to  be  popularly  priced.  We  have  been 
Informed  that  a  printing  In  excess  of  100,000 
copies  is  contemplated. 

Prior  to  the  President's  Proclamation  call- 
ing on  federal  agencies  to  strengthen  their 
efforts  In  this  field,  there  existed  an  Inter- 
departmental committee  on  foreign  policy 
relating  to  human  rights.  We  have  been 
meeting  with  members  of  that  committee 
from  time  to  time  and  will  now  re-emphaslze 
our  efforts  through  It. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  secured  approval 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  a  sp>eclal 
cancellation  which  will  read:  "lYHR:  1968 
International  Year  For  Hiunan  Rights." 

Dies  must  be  purchased.  The  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  Unesco  will  acquire  a  half 
dozen.  But  through  the  Commission's  mem- 
bership OS  well  as  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  It  is  planned  and  hoped 
that  dies  will  be  purchased  by  local  groups 
throughout  the  country  for  use  In  their  re- 
spective pMDst  offices  by  applying  to  their  own 
postmasters. 

A  formal  request  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Postmaster  General 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  i>ostage 
stamp.  This  request  Is  tielng  processed 
through  the  usual  channels  and  we  believe 
it  win  be  acted  on  favorably  in  time  for  use 
early  in  1968. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  through  Dr, 
Harold  Howe,  a  member  of  the  Unesco  Na- 
tional Commission,  has  Indicated  Its  Interest 
and  Its  willingness  to  help.  Its  first  assist  Is 
through  a  special  feature  article  In  American 
Education.  It  will  review  the  manner  In 
which  human  rights  is  taught  at  one  Insti- 
tution, reprints  of  which  will  be  available  for 
wide  distribution,  and  thus  serve  as  a  pat- 
tern for  others. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Unesco 
National  Commission  have  Issued  a  number 
of  publications  In  the  past.  Some  of  these 
will  now  be  revised  and  reissued  in  quanti- 
ties. It  Is  expected  that  the  State  Department 
will  Include  appropriate  pieces  in  Its  Bulletin 
(circulation  of  9000)  and  In  Its  Briefs,  which 
has  a  mailing  list  of  20.000  (mostly  schools) . 
The  Unesco  Commission  will  continue  to 
furnish  material  to  its  affiliated  organizations 
and  to  the  public  to  the  extent  of  Its  avail- 
able supply  of  publications. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
I.H.R.Y.  urged  the  ratification  by  all  member 
nations  of  conventions  on  human  rights.  The 
President's  Proclamation  also  refers  to  these 
conventions.  Pour  are  now  pending  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  (Genocide,  Slavery,  Forced 
Labor,  and  Political  Rights  of  Women).  A 
Senate  sub-committee  held  hearings  early 
this  year  on  three  of  the  treaties  (other  than 
Genocide)  and  the  full  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  heard  witnesses  in  Sep- 
tember. I  testified  In  support  of  ratification, 
and  also  recorded  the  approval  of  the  Human 
Rights  Committee  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation  as  well 
as  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
Unesco.  The  full  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  October  11  th.  In  executive  session,  re- 
ported out  one  of  these  conventions — on 
slavery — but  failed  to  report  out  the  other 
two. 

The  activities  at  United  Nations  are,  of 
course,  on  the  International  level.  But  the 
programs  planned  and  the  material  being  Is- 
sued are  of  great  Interest  and  assistance  to 
us  In  planning  the  American  observance. 

The  UN  Office  of  Public  Information  is 
publishing  a  news  letter.  It  has  In  prepara- 


tion a  special  100  page  booklet.  "The  United 
Nations  and  Human  Rights",  which  will  be 
printed  In  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Rus- 
sian, It  will  be  available  before  Dec.  10,  1967 
The  UN  Is  also  Issuing  a  16  page  pamphlet, 
"Questions  and  Answers  on  Human  Rights" 
Considerable  attention  is  being  directed  by 
the  UN  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Humar^  Rights  to  be  held  In  Teheran  from 
April  22  to  May  12,  1968.  Mr.  Curtis  Cani- 
palgne  has  been  named  by  the  Division  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
special  assistant  to  coordinate  the  U.N.'s  ac- 
tivities for  the  observance  year.  We  have  met 
with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  are 
continuing  to  cooperate  wherever  appro- 
priate. 

Many  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
UN  are  preparing  for  the  observance  year 
Unesco  was  specifically  referred  to  In  th? 
General  Assembly  resolution  and  "urged  to 
mobilize  the  finest  resources  of  culture  and 
art  In  order  to  lend  the  .  .  .  year  ...  a 
truly  universal  character" 

Unesco  is  honoring  the  General  Assembly 
recommendations  and  is  undertaking  a  num- 
ber of  projects.  These  will  encompass:  the 
publication  of  a  booklet,  in  cooperation  w:th 
the  UN,  "Teaching  Human  Rights",  for 
teachers:  a  "Report  on  the  Effects  of  Apart- 
held";  a  re-appralsal  of  Unesco's  previous 
Statement  on  Race;  a  unique  project  on 
"Human  Rights  and  the  Identification  of 
Universal  Human  Values"  which  will  consist 
of  a  collection  of  texts  originating  from  ilie 
mcst  diverse  of  the  world's  cultures  which 
bear  a  connection  with  human  rights. 

The  American  contributor  on  this  projei  t 
is  the  distinguished  historian  Dr.  Henry 
Commager.  Publication  Is  scheduled  for  the 
spring  of  1968.  It  is  hoped  that  out  of  the 
comparative  analysis  of  these  texts  relating 
to  human  rights  in  the  different  religion-, 
Ideologies,  laws  and  cultures  may  come  a 
basis  for  determining  whether  there  exl.'^ts 
a  universal  conception  of  human  rights 

Unesco  intends  to  publish  a  special  Is.'^u? 
of  its  magazine  Courier  which  has  a  wide 
international  distribution  especially  among 
educators. 

In  Geneva  I  attended  a  meeting  In  July 
of  the  special  I.HR.Y.  Committee  of  Non 
Governmental  Organizations  in  Consultative 
Status  with  the  United  Nations  Economic- 
Social  Council  A  non-governmental  grnip 
in  England  (organized  through  the  United 
Nation  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
seemed  the  most  active  of  the  private  org:i- 
nlzatlons  around  the  world,  other  than  thos" 
In  the  United  States.  We  have,  however, 
probably  done  as  much  or  more  than  most 
nations  In  oiir  preliminary  planning  The 
World  Conference  of  Lawyers  on  Pe  ice 
Through  Law  met  in  Geneva  at  the  same 
time.  Many  American  Jurists  and  lawyers 
participated.  It  adopted  my  resolution  sup- 
porting the  observance  of  I.H.R.Y.  by  lawyers 
throughout  the  world. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  foregoing  we 
have  been  as  active  as  our  resources  and 
manpower  permit.  We  have  no  fully  assigned 
staff  or  budget.  The  help  from  the  stair  of 
the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco, 
particularly  the  valiant  service  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Marvin,  Its  Deputy  Executive  Secre- 
tary, and  from  Mrs.  Williams  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  most  valuable  But 
it  is  an  additional  heavy  assignment  for 
them,  since  It  Is  added  to  the  load  of  their 
regular  work  which  they  must  continue  to 
carry. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  managed  to  in- 
terest a  great  many  responsible  organiza- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  particularly 
In  the  educational  world,  in  undertaking  ap- 
propriate projects  for  the  observance  yc.ir. 
We  have  started  the  ball  rolling  and  can 
only  hope  It  continues  to  pick  up  speed 
Sincerely, 

BatJNO  V.  Bn-KEP. 
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Obganization  Activities  Planned  for  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year  as  Reported 
IN  Retfurned  Questionnaires.  August  3, 
1967 

meetings 

(1)  B'nai  B'rith — session  to  be  devoted  to 
Human  Rights  at  Triennial  Convention, 
Washington,  DC.  September  7-12,  1968. 

(2)  African  Studies  Association — likely 
that  1968  program  will  Include  discussion 
panel  relating  to  Human  Rights  and  Africa. 

(3)  American  Anthropological  Assn — ses- 
sions at  1968  convention  might  be  arranged. 

I4)  AFL-CIO — preparatory  discussions  be- 
ing held  concerning  resolution  on  Human 
Rights  for  1968  convention. 

(5)  American  Jewish  Committee — plan- 
ning sessions  for  1968  convention  and  cooper- 
ating in  the  planning  of  the  World  Assembly 
for  Human  Rights  to  be  held  in  Montreal. 

(6)  American  Psychological  Association — 
Symposium  on  Human  Rights  planned  for 
76th  Annual  Meeting  in  San  Francisco  Au- 
gust 30  to  September  3.  1968. 

(7)  American  Sociological  Association — 
1968  annual  meeting — Presidential  address 
will  refer  to  International  Human  Rights 
Tear  and  it  may  be  possible  to  have  a  spe- 
cial session  on  the  subject. 

(8)  Associated  Countrywomen  of  the 
World — Triennial  Conference  In  East  Lan- 
sing. Michigan  on  the  University  Campus 
September  3-10,  1968.  Evening  session  will  be 
devoted  to  UN  activities  which  will  Include 
dl.scussion  of  Universal  Declaration  as  well 
as  another  session  with  a  speaker  on  the 
subject.  5000  women  will  attend;  1000  from 
other  countries. 

(9)  Church  Women  United — Seminar  on 
Human  Rights.  March  1968. 

( 10)  National  Assn  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People — sessions  at  1968  convention 
m;iy  be  possible. 

ill)  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Te.ichers^planning  a  World  PTA  meeting  to 
follow  May  1968  National  Convention  In  San 
Diego,  California.  Program  will  probably  be 
based  on  U.S.  Bill  of  Rights,  Universal  Dec- 
laration. Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Child 
rind  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Family. 

1 12)  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women — session  at  1968  Convention. 

113)  National  Council  of  Negro  Women — 
.ses.-ion  at  1968  convention. 

(14)  National  Council  of  Women — session 
.it  October  1968  convention. 

(15)  YMCA— 15th  annual  YMCA  Seminar 
on  the  UN  and  World  Affairs  Education  No- 
'.  ember  12-17,  1967  will  have  Human  Rights 
Year  as  its  theme. 

(16)  American  Society  of  International 
Law  -session  at  annual  meeting  In  April 
1908. 

(17)  Experiment  in  International  Living — 
Experimenters  Assn  (alumni  body  of  Ex- 
periment— 24.000  members  in  U.S.)  will  fea- 
ture Human  Rights  Year  as  theme  of  1968 
annual  meeting 

Questionnaire 

(Please  fill  in  and  return  to  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  DC.  20520.) 

PROGRAMS 

For    Human    Rights    Year     1968    are    you 
planning: 

Special    meetings? 

Commemorative   ceremonies   marking   the 

anniversary  date.  Dec.  10? 

Commemorative   ceremonies   marking   the 

anniversary  week.  Dec.  10-177 

Sessions  at  your  1968  convention? 

(Please  describe) 

Are    you    planning    these    activities    with 

other  organizations? 

Please  Indicate  organization 

Human  Rights  Conventions: 
1.=;  your  organization  supporting  the  Hu- 
man   Rights    Conventions    on    Slavery, 


Forced  Labor,  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Genocide  now  before  the 
Senate? 

publications,  other  printed   materials, 
audiovisual  materials 

Have  you  published  or  issued  any  materials 
(Including  audlovlsuals)  within  the  past 
5  years  relating  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  or  on  the  BUI  of 
Rights?   

(If  in  affirmative,  please  list  and  enclose 
copies  when  returning  the  questionnaire, 
indicating  costs  and  where  they  might  be 
obtained)    


Are  you  planning  to  issue  materials  within 
the  near  futtire  on  the  theme  stated 
above?  

(Please  provide  description) 


Suggestions  would  be  welcome  relating  to 
any  means  by  which  public  or  private  in- 
stitutions, or  local  or  national  organiza- 
tions can  further  an  understanding  of  the 
Declaration.  


Please  return   to  address  at  top  question- 
naire.   

Title: 
Organization : 


T^E  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  September  25, 1967. 
Mr.  Bruno  V.  Bitker, 
Milu-aukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Bitker:  You  will  recall  me  as  a 
recent  member  of  the  U.N.  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO.  I  shall  be  representing 
the  Association  of  American  Geographers  at 
the  forthcoming  meeting  in  Hartford,  and 
shall  no  doubt  see  you  there. 

I  have  not  neglected  your  correspondence 
of  June  30  concerning  the  resolution  of  the 
National  Commission  urging  nil  national  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  to  Join  together 
to  promote  observances  of  the  international 
Year  for  Human  Rights. 

You  may  be  interested  in  what  we  are  plan- 
ning to  do  here  in  the  University  of  Iowa. 
I  am  enclosing,  therefore,  a  memorandum 
concerning  a  seminar  which  is  to  be  offered 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  current 
academic  year  on  international  and  compara- 
tive human  rights.  The  first  meeting  is  sched- 
uled for  this  coming  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 26. 

Note  that  I  am  scheduled  for  the  session  on 
January  9,  and  will  speak  on  Human  Rights 
and  the  work  of  UNESCO.  Needless  to  say,  if 
you  have  any  materials  or  thoughts  that 
might  help  me  develop  that  lecture.  I  would 
be  quite  happy  to  have  them. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  seminar  will  be  a 
satisfying  one  for  both  students  and  leaders. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  shall  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  In  Hartford. 
Cordially. 

CltdbF.  Kohn, 

Chairman. 

Memorandum.  September  1967 
Re    Description    of    and    Agenda    for    Inter- 
disciplinary  Seminar:    Dynamics   of  In- 
ternational    and     Comparative     Human 
Rights    [Business    Administration     (6B: 
288);    Journalism    (16:    280 1:    Law    (91: 
680);   Religion    (32:280):    Sociology  and 
Anthropology  (34S  &  34A:280) ;  others  to 
be  added.] 
To:   Graduate  Students  and  Interested  Fac- 
ulty. 
From:   Prof.    Burns    H.   Weston    (College   of 
Law) . 
Beginning  with  the  1967  Fall-Winter  semes- 
ter,  a   new   interdisciplinary   graduate   level 
seminar   on   International   and    comparative 
human  rights  will  be  offered.  Students  not 
taking  the  seminar  for  credit,  and  Interested 


faculty  as  well,  are  urged  to  attend.  The 
seminar,  whose  title  Is  set  forth  above,  is 
generally  and  officially  described  as  follows; 
"Main  currents  of  thought  and  action  as 
regards  human  rights  in  a  transnational  con- 
text. An  interdisciplinary  analysis  of  human 
rights  problems  and  developments  on  the 
International  and  comparative  planes,  with 
emphasis  on  individual  research  and  writing. 
No  prerequisites.  Graduate  students  and  in- 
terested faculty  only.   (Credit:  2  s.h.)" 

Subject  to  last  minute  change,  all  sessions 
icill  meet  for  three  (3)  hours  each  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Board  Room  of  Old  Capitol, 
commencing  at  7:15  P.M.  Each  session  will  be 
divided  roughly  half-and-half  between  lec- 
ture and  discussion,  in  that  order. 

In  addition  to  certain  required  and  recom- 
mended readings  (a  list  of  which  will  be 
distributed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  semi- 
nar), students  will  be  expected  to  read  by  no 
later  than  the  second  meeting  (October  3) 
the  symposium  "Human  Rights  in  Perspec- 
tive." 18  International  Social  Science  Journal. 
No.  1  (1966)  (SS.65  I.  71  Ai,  available  at 
Iowa  Book  and  Supply. 

Meeting:  September  26.  1967.  Lecturer: 
Professor  Phillip  D.  Cummins  (Philosophy). 
Topic:  "What  Are  'Human  Rights'?" 

Meeting:  October  3,  1967  Lecturer:  Profes- 
sor David  H.  Andrews  (Anthropology).  Topic: 
"Human  Rights  and  the  Search  for  Cultural 
Umversals." 

Meeting:  October  10,  1967,  Lecturer:  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  E.  GeUand  (History) .  Topic: 
"The  Quest  for  Human  Rights  in  the  World 
Community:  A  Pre- 1945  Historical  Dimen- 
sion." 

Meeting:  October  17.  1967.  Lecturer:  F>ro- 
fessor  WlUard  L.  Boyd  (Law).  Topic:  "Are 
Human  Rights  Legal  Rights?" 

Meeting:  October  24,  1967.  Lecturer:  Pro- 
fessor Hugh  Dingle  (Zoology).  Topic:  "Why 
Human  Rights?" 

Meeting:  October  31,  1967.  Lecturer:  Pro- 
fessor William  E.  Connor  (Medicine).  Topic: 
"The  Right  to  Life  as  a  Human  Right:  Slt- 
tiatlon  Ethics  vs.  Medical  Ethics." 

Meeting:  November  7,  1967.  Lecturer:  Pro- 
fessor Howard  J.  Ehrllch  ( S(x;lology ) .  Topic: 
"Human  Rights  and  Human  Prejudice." 

Meeting:  November  14,  1967.  Lecturer: 
Professor  Robert  D.  Balrd  (Religion).  Topic: 
"Religions  Obstacles  to  Human  Rights." 

Meeting:  November  21.  1967.  Lecturer: 
Professor  Ir^'ing  Kovarsky  i  Business  Admin- 
istration). Topic:  "The  Right  to  Work  as  a 
Human  Right." 

Meeting;  November  28,  1967  Lecturer: 
Professor  James  W.  Markham  (Journalism). 
Topic:  "The  Right  to  Give  and  Take  In- 
formation  as  a  Human  Right" 

Meeting:  December  5,  1967.  Lecturer:  Pro- 
fessor John  Schmidhauser  (Political  Sci- 
ence i.  Topic:  "The  Right  to  Dissent  as  a 
Human  Right." 

Meeting;  December  12,  1967.  Lecturer: 
Professor  David  Hayman  ( English ) .  Topic : 
"Human  Rights  and  World  Literature." 

Meeting:  January  2.  1968.  Lecturer:  Pro- 
fessor WlUard  L.  Boyd  (Law).  Topic: 
"Whither  the  Law  of  Human  Rights?" 

Meeting:  January  9,  1968.  Lecturer:  Pro- 
fessor Clyde  P.  Kohn  (Geography).  Topic: 
"Human  Rights  and  the  Work  of  UNESCO." 
Meeting:  January  16,  1968.  Lecturer:  Pro- 
fessor Ah-ln  H.  Scaff  (Associate  Dean.  Grad- 
uate College).  Topic:  "Human  Rights  and 
Higher  Education." 


Mr. 


FINNISH  ANNIVERSARY 
HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Finland  Is 
a  free  and  independent  state.  She 
achieved  her  freedom  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Since  that 
time  she  has  had  to  fight  Russia  twice 
to  preserve  her  territorial  integrity. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  her  on 
this  50th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence as  a  nation.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  of  Finnish  descent  residing 
in  Oregon's  First  Congressional  District, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
Nation.  To  them  I  say  on  this  occasion, 
•you  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your 
heritage." 

I  also  would  like  to  present  at  this  time 
an  editorial  from  the  Oregon  newspaper 
the  Daily  Astorian,  which  extends  fur- 
ther congratulations  to  the  Finns  and 
their  descendents  on  this  celebrated 
occasion : 

Finnish  Annivers.^ry 

Finland  has  been  one  of  the  US's  best 
friends  In  Europe,  .^nd  for  many  years  was 
the  only  European  nation  to  pay  Us  World 
War  I  debts  to  this  country. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  therefore  that  we 
Issue  a  .special  commemorative  postage  stamp 
honoring  the  50th  anniversary  of  Finnish 
Independence. 

Finland  is  a  mere  youngster  among  the 
family  of  nations,  for  50  years  Is  a  short 
national  existence,  even  though  the  Finns 
have  an  ancient  culture  and  civilization  of 
their  own. 

Bigger  neighbors  for  centuries  had  politi- 
cal dominance  over  Finland — for  a  long  time 
the  Swedes,  then  the  Russians. 

Finnish  Independence  was  one  of  the  fruits 
of  World  War  11  and  the  Ru.sslan  Bolshevik 
revolution,  which  gave  this  small  satellite 
nation  the  chance  to  shake  off  Russian 
control. 

Independence  was  not  won  easily — Finland 
had  Its  own  bitter  civil  war  between  the  reds 
and  the  white  before  It  achieved  national 
stability.  Twice  since  then,  during  World  War 
II,  Finland  had  to  fight  the  Russians  to  pre- 
serve freedom  It  won  once,  was  licked  once, 
and  had  to  give  up  some  territory,  but  stub- 
bornly maintained  precious  independence  at 
a  time  when  other  small  central  European 
nations  all  became  Soviet  satellites,  con- 
trolled by  grim  communist  puppets  of  Russia. 

Finland  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Its  50 
years  of  Independence,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
honors  we  give  her  on  the  occasion. 


M-16  RIFLE 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  ChamberlainI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  gratified  that  the  just-released  re- 
port of  the  Special  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  fMr.  Ichord],  and 
fully  supported  by  the  distingui.shed 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  fMr. 
Rivers],  reviewing  the  performance  of 
the  M-16  rifle  in  Vietnam,  addresses 
itself  to  the  problem  of  gun  lubrication 
which  I  have  been  concerned  about  for 
the  past  year  or  so. 

For  months,  the  Army  Insisted  there 


was  no  problem — and  that  the  lubricant 
many  soldiers  were  mail  ordering  from 
home  was  no  good — even  though  the 
Marine  Corps  later  tested  and  approved 
it  for  Vietnam.  Then  last  May  the  Army 
announced  they  were  issuing  another  lu- 
bricant that  they  claimed  to  be  supe- 
rior— and  that  had  been  in  the  Inventory 
since  1959.  They  also  revealed  that  their 
lubricating  instructions  have  been  Im- 
proper. Subsequently,  the  Marine  Corps 
announced  It  was  adopting  the  new  Army 
lubricant  even  though  its  own  tests  raised 
doubts  about  its  claimed  superiority. 

In  the  face  of  this  confused,  mishan- 
dled situation  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  comprehensive  independent 
tests  be  made  to  insure  that  our  troops 
get  the  very  best  lubricant.  I  fully 
agree — for  such  a  simple  thing  as  a  can 
of  oil  can  be  mighty  important  to  a  sol- 
dier whose  life  depends  on  his  rifle.  It 
will  be  Interesting  to  see  whether  the 
Pentagon  will  act  on  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  19,  1967,  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  rifle  lubrication 
problems  in  Vietnam  at  some  length  to- 
gether with  providing  a  documentary 
history  of  this  controversy.  Conse- 
quently at  this  time  in  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  complete  I  insert  the 
section  of  the  subcommittee  report  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  lubrication,  ap- 
pearing on  pages  5362  to  5363.  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Report  op  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
THE  M-16  RnxE  Program  op  the  Com- 
MtTTEE  ON  Ahmed  Services.  Hoi'se  op  Rep- 
resentatives 

lubricants 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sible connection  between  rifle  malfunctions 
and    proper   lubrication,    the    subcommittee 
views  with  concern  the  following  facts: 

1.  After  months  of  unequivocally  defend- 
ing the  authorized  rifle  and  small  arms  lubri- 
cant (known  as  W-L-SOO  or  PL  Special) 
being  Issued  In  Vietnam,  the  Army  has  ac- 
knowledged In  Its  report  dated  June  1967. 
that  a  better  lubricant  for  the  difficult  envi- 
ronmental conditions  of  Vietnam  has  existed 
In  the  Inventory  since  1959.  and  since  late 
May  has  been  rushing  it  out  to  the  troops. 

2.  The  special  qualities  of  this  purported- 
ly superior  lubricant  (known  as  MIL-L- 
460O0A)  became  known  to  the  Army,  accord- 
ing to  Its  own  account,  as  the  result  of  tests 
designed  specifically  to  weigh  the  claims  of 
a  commercial,  molybdenum  disulfide  base 
lubricant  (known  as  Drl-Sllde).  which  has 
won  considerable  acclaim  from  many  of  the 
troops  in  Vietnam  who  have  procured  It  by 
mall  order  at  their  own  expense  and  Incon- 
venience. Without  such  outside  stimulus 
there  Is  no  Indication  as  to  when  the  Army 
would  have  reviewed  the  lubricating  quali- 
ties of  MIL-L-46000A  and  considered  mak- 
ing It  available  for  use  In  Vietnam. 

3.  As  a  further  result  of  this  special  Army 
test  it  was  discovered  that  the  official  rifle 
maintenance  Instructions  were  Improper  In 
that  the  lubricant  was  required  to  be  spar- 
ingly applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  M-16: 
and  revised  Instruction  prescribing  liberal 
lubrication  have  been  issued  as  of  June  2, 
1987. 

4.  In  1966  the  Marine  Corps  tested,  ap- 
proved, and  procured  approximately  100,000 
unlta  of  Drl-Sllde  as  a  supplemental  lubri- 
cant for  use  In  Vietnam  along  with  the  au- 
thorized lubricant  (W-1-800).  According  to 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on  May 
16.  Marine  Corps  spokesmen  reported  that 
the  troop  response  to  Drl-Sllde  was  "very 
enthusiastic"  and  that  they  were  In  the  proc- 
ess of  reordering  this  type  of  lubricant.  It 


was  also  stated  that  a  test  was  being  made 
of  the  new  Army  lubricant  MIL-L-46000A. 
In  a  memorandum  dated  July  24,  1967,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  an- 
nounced. In  releasing  the  final  report  of  this 
test  that: 

a.  MIL-L-46000A  would  replace  W-L-aoo 
as  the  "standard  general  purpose  lubricant 
for  all  small  arms." 

b.  Contrary  to  the  findings  of  the  test 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  testing  fa- 
cility, the  supplemental  lubricant  (Drl-Sllde) 
would  not  be  retained  In  the  supply  system. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
August  8-9,  this  test,  which  was  Identical 
In  scope  to  the  one  conducted  In  1966,  was 
acknowledged  by  Marine  Corps  representa- 
tives to  have  shown  that  Drl-Sllde  was  "sig- 
nificantly more  effective  '  under  dry,  sandy 
conditions  and  "equally  effective"  as  MIL- 
L-46000A  on  the  M-16  and  M-16A1  rifles 
under  muddy  water  conditions.  However, 
when  questioned  as  to  why  the  Marine  Corps 
did  not  accept  the  results  of  Its  own  test,  the 
witness  disclosed  that  certain  test  findings 
were  subsequently  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
a  further  analysis  ordered  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  Upon  reque.st  a  copy  of  this  analysis 
was  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  docu- 
ment bears  the  date  of  June  30.  1967.  Since 
the  final  test  report  dated  July  24,  1967,  con- 
tains no  reference  to  such  an  analysis  or  any 
suggestion  that  the  test  was  Invalid  In  any 
way,  the  subcommittee  can  only  conclude 
that  It  was  misled  by  the  witness  when  toid 
that  further  analysis  had  caused  the  Marine 
Corps  to  reject  the  results  of  its  own  test  To 
compound  matters,  this  same  Marine  Corps 
analysis.  It  was  learned  after  study,  rai.sed 
questions  about  the  1967  Army  lubricant  test 
as  well. 

Therefore,  In  view  of  the  confused,  un- 
coordinated, crlsls-orlented.  self-protective 
manner  which  has  characterized  all  too  much 
the  handling  of  the  matter  of  rifle  lubric.i- 
tion.  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  foot 
soldier  In  the  field,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense — 

a  Authorize  an  Independent  research  fa- 
cility to  conduct  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
tests  procedures  of  the  various  services  to 
ascertain  their  reliability:  and  to  conduct 
such  additional  tcts  of  such  lubricants  as 
are  found  necessary  to  clearly  establish  their 
effectiveness  as  lubricants  under  various  con- 
ditions. 

b.  Initiate  efforts  to  Improve  coordination 
among  the  services  to  Insure  .in  orderly,  con- 
tinuous research  and  development  program 
In  the  field  of  weapons  lubricants;  and  to 
report  to  the  committee  the  steps  he  has 
undertaken  to  accomplish  this. 


HIGHWAY,      MAIL      SERVICE      CUT- 
BACKS ARE  PHONY  THREATS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nei.senI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's threat  to  drastically  curtail 
mail  service  if  Congrt'.'>s  cuts  spendinc  is 
as  phony  and  unnecessary  as  its  threat 
to  harpoon  highway  construction. 

The  administration  is  trying  to  get  its 
tax  measure  passed  by  conning  the  pub- 
lic into  thinking  e-ssential  Government 
services  will  be  curtailed  if  Government 
spending  is  reduced. 

The  administration  is  protecting  Its 
pet  political  programs  from  cutbacks  by 
threatening  needed  Government  services 
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and  that  is  all  this  fuss  amounts  to.  It 
would  have  us  believe  the  whole  GoveiTi- 
ment  would  fall  if  we  cut  its  programs  by 
so  much  as  a  nickel.  Such  a  political  line 
is  pure  hogwash.  if  we  cannot  make  rea- 
sonable i-eductions  in  questionable  pro- 
grams at  such  a  serious  time  for  the  Na- 
tion, we  really  are  in  bad  shape. 

The  administration's  threat  to  cut 
back  Federal  highway  aid  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  as  an  anti-inflationary  move 
will  not  reduce  the  budget  deficit  what- 
soever. The  highway  trust  fund,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1956,  Is  a  pay-as- 
you-bulld  program.  It  is  paid  for  by  high- 
way users  through  various  taxes  and  the 
administration  has  no  right  to  take  away 
from  the  people  what  they  have  already 
paid  for. 

It  is  shamefully  misleading  to  suggest 
that  we  can  resolve  the  current  financial 
mess  and  reduce  the  extraordinary 
budget  deficit  we  face  by  hacking  up  the 
highway  aid  program.  The  highway  trust 
funds  are  not  a  part  of  the  swollen  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Cutting  our  Federal  highway  program 
would  result  in  drastic  economic  conse- 
quences, as  my  mail  indicates.  I  Include 
certain  correspondence  I  have  received 
on  the  highway  matter  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 

State  op  Minnesota, 
House  of  Representatives, 

October  11. 1967. 
Hon.  Anchep.  Nelsen. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ancheh:  As  Chairman  of  the  Min- 
nesota House  Highways  Committee  for  years, 
I  liave  spent  countless  hours  and  tremen- 
dous effort  to  develop  our  highway  system. 
The  Legislature  this  past  winter  recognized 
th;it  we  were  way  behind  In  our  highway 
building  program,  with  many  dangerous  and 
unsafe  highways,  and  passed  legislation  to 
enible  our  Highway  Department  to  accelerate 
lt=;  program. 

I  attended  hearings  of  the  Joint  House 
&nd  Senate  Public  Works  Committees  In 
Washington  last  winter  and  talked  to  most 
of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators.  At  that 
time  we  were  assured  by  our  delegation  that 
no  stone  would  be  left  unturned  In  the 
restoration  of  the  Tlianksgivlng  Day  cut- 
back in  Federal  highway  user  funds. 

The  construction  of  new  and  safer  high- 
ways Is  the  most  basic  part  of  the  economy 
of  Minnesota  We  cannot  allow  any  cutback 
at  all  In  our  Federal  highway  building  pro- 
gram. A  cutback  would  definitely  postpone 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  and  re- 
sult In  a  slowdown  of  our  accelerated  high- 
way building  program,  thereby  causing  more 
lives  to  be  lost,  less  Jobs  for  our  people,  a 
slowdown  Ir  tourism,  and  the  continued  con- 
gestion of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

I  urge   you   to   exert   all   afforts   In   every 
way  possible  to  stop  the  political  maneuver- 
ing with  our  dedicated  highway  funds. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

August  B.  Mueller, 
Chairman,  Minnesota  House  Highways 
Committee. 

Associated  General  Contractors  op 

Minnesota.  Inc 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  10. 1967. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen, 
longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Va>hington.  DC. 

Dear  Ancher  :  Yesterday  Governor  Harold 
LeVander  of  Minnesota  received  a  telegram 
•rem  Transportation  Secretary  Boyd  alerting 
the  Governor  to  a  possible  "drastic  reduc- 
tion" In  federal  highway  funds  because  of 


congressional  discussions  In  federal  expendi- 
tures. 

It  seems  we  only  finished  the  dispute  on 
this  subject  which  was  begun  last  fall  by 
a  cut-back  .  .  .  and  which  was  finally  re- 
stored. 

Please  keep  In  mind  that  federal  highway 
funds  are  trust  funds,  derived  from  taxes 
paid  by  motorists  and  is  NOT  a  part  of  the 
federal  budget.  Any  cutback  in  federal  funds 
on  highway  can  be  deterlmental  in  em- 
ployment of  our  people  and  to  our  state's 
economy— and  frankly  shouldn't  be  even 
under  consideration  by  the  Executive  branch. 

We  would  appreciate  you  again  doing 
your  best  to  encourage  that  no  cutb.ick  be 
made  In  the  vital,  well-planned,  long-range 
highway  program — not  only  because  of  the 
economics  Involved,  but  also  because  the 
funds  were  paid  In  for  highways  specifically 
.  .  .  and  because  many  lives  are  saved  each 
year  by  good  highways. 

WUl  you  use  your  Influence  to  help  us? 
Thanks. 

Constructively  yours, 

William  H.  Gart, 

Manager. 

Concrete  Paving  Association  of 
Minnesota, 

St.  Louis  Park.  Minn.,  October  13,  1967. 
Hon.   Ancher   Nelsen, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Nelsen:  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Concrete  Paving  Associa- 
tion of  Minnesota  passed  a  resolution  Oc- 
tober 11  Instructing  the  Executive  Director 
to  forward  letters  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  stating  Its  opposition  to  the 
proposed  cutback  In  Federal  Highway  Funds. 

This  Association  will  appreciate  your  sup- 
port In  opposing  the  proposed  cutback  be- 
cause of  the  economics  involved.  A  cutback 
will  surely  slow  the  highway  building  pro- 
gram which  is  so  vital  to  our  Minnesota 
economy. 

We,  In  the  Minnesota  Highway  Industry 
are  working  hard  to  economically  build  safe 
highways  for  our  citizens  and  for  those  who 
visit  our  state.  A  cutback  of  highway  funds 
will  certainly  be  detrimental  to  Minnesota. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

L.  P.  Pederson, 
Executive  Director. 

Minnesota      Asphalt     Pavement 
Association.  Inc., 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  October  10,  1967. 
To   All    Congressmen,    Representatives,    and 

Senators  of  Minnesota: 
We  urge  that  you  oppose  a  proposed  Fed- 
eral cutback  In  highway  funds.  This  Federal 
aid  to  our  state  highway  program  Is  not  a 
handout.  It  has  been  derived  from  taxes  Im- 
posed on  highway  users.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated these  funds  and  a  cutback  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  contrary  to  the  studied 
Judgment  of  Congress.  Highways  require 
long-term  planning,  designing,  engineering, 
construction  personnel  and  equipment.  This 
cannot  be  turned  off  and  on  like  a  water 
faticet.  It  has  taken  years  to  develop  the 
skills  and  efficiency  to  carry  on  this  vast  pro- 
gram. Thousands  of  people  are  directly  af- 
fected by  a  cutback,  and  the  misery  of  the 
countless  skilled  union  equipment  operators 
and  other  labor  employed  In  this  effort 
throughout  the  nation  will  have  a  good  rea- 
son to  ask  why  the  Federal  Government  has 
hurt  them.  A  Federal  cutback  means  a  breach 
of  good  faith  and  a  breaking  of  the  promises 
to  the  states  and  counties  who  have  their 
programs  planned  and  budgeted  far  ahead. 
This  Is  necessary  to  have  an  orderly  program. 
Last  Thanksgiving  Day.  we  had  a  serious  blow 
In  a  similar  cutback.  Then  last  winter,  part 
of  this  was  restored.  A  few  weeks  ago.  our 
Federal  aid  for  this  fiscal  year  was  announced 
and  things  looked  pretty  steady.  Now,  an- 


other cutback  Is  being  threatened  and  every- 
thing Is  going  to  be  shaky  again.  It  seems 
that  everytlme  there  is  a  crisis  of  some  kind, 
that  the  highway  program  becomes  a  target 
for  some  purpose  or  other.  Our  national  and 
state  highway  program  Is  too  Important  to  be 
turned  off  and  on  like  a  water  faucet.  Your 
efforts  to  impress  this  upon  the  powers  that 
be  will  be  appreciated  by  many. 

John  V.  Hoene. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Minnesota  Good  Roads,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Longworth  House  ojjlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ancher:  We  of  Minnesota  Good 
Roads,  Inc.  are  greatly  dtstiu-bed  bv  the 
telegram  received  by  Governor  Harold  LeVan- 
der  on  Monday,  October  9th,  from  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Boyd. 

The  monies  collected  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Users  Fnind  from  gasoline  tax  and  other 
Items  Is  money  that  should  be  spent  directly 
on  the  highways  of  our  country. 

A  cutback  in  these  funds  will  do  great 
harm  to  the  economy  of  Minnesota.  It  will 
slow  the  accelerated  highway  building  pro- 
gram that  the  Minnesota  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  been  geared  to  due  to  the  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated  In  the  last  legis- 
lative session.  But.  most  Important  of  all. 
the  lives  of  many  Mlnnesotans  will  be  lost 
because  the  safe  highways  were  not  built  on 
time. 

We  would  appreciate  any  help  you  can 
give  the  people  of  Minnesota  in  forestalling 
any  such  drastic  cutback  in  Federal  high- 
way funds. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  M.  Johnson, 

Executive  Director. 


Hall  Equipment  Inc., 
Minneapolis.  Mtnn.,  October  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Anchee  Nelsen. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  refers  to  the  sug- 
gested cut-back  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Fimds.  and  we  strongly  urge  you  to  do  all 
possible  to  combat  such  a  measure  and  to 
propose  the  completion  of  the  present  High- 
way Building  Program  as  scheduled.  Our 
Highway  network  in  Minnesota  is  presently 
very  Inadequate. 

This  Highway  Program  should  be  expanded 
and  accelerated,  not  cut  back. 

A  cut-back  would  definitely  be  a  great 
economic  loss  to  our  State. 

Your  efforts  to  prevent  such  a  curtailment 
In  this  Program  is  requested. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  P.  Hall, 

President. ' 

Minneapolis.  Minn., 

October   11,  1967. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Re  contemplated  cutback  highways  funds. 
No  cutback  should  be  effected  to'  further 
postpone  completion  of  Federal  Highway  sys- 
tem. Postponement  -will  result  in  continued 
congested  metropolitan  areas,  less  Jobs  for 
workers,  more  lives  lost.  Federal  highways  are 
a  vital  portion  of  national  defense.  Vote  no 
for  any  cutback. 

S.  J.  Groves  &  Sons  Co. 


CITY  OF  ANCHORAGE  URBAN 
BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska   [Mr.  Pollock]   may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Anchorage  is  doing  its  utmost  to  cor- 
rect the  misconception  the  many  resi- 
dents of  the  lower  "48"  have  that  Alaska 
is  the  deepfreeze  State. 

In  1966,  the  Anchorage  Chamber  of 
Commerce  awarded  the  highest  honor, 
the  Gold  Pan  Award,  to  the  parks  and 
recreation  department  for  their  city 
beautification  program.  This  is  the  first 
time  such  a  city  department  has  been  so 
honored.  In  1967,  the  chamber  again 
recognized  the  efforts  of  the  department 
and  awarded  the  "oak  leaf  cluster." 
Again  this  action  made  history,  as  no 
organization  or  individual  had  ever  been 
so  honored  on  2  successive  years. 

On  October  18.  1967,  the  city  of  An- 
chorage received  the  Certificate  of  Merit 
Award  from  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
Anchorage  entry  in  the  public  building 
beautification  categorj'  of  the  associa- 
tion's beautification  contest.  Anchorage 
was  one  of  34  cities  so  honored  out  of  a 
total  of  80  entries. 

The  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  re- 
cently held  their  conference  in  Anchor- 
age and  the  national  president  publicly 
stated  she  had  never  witnessed  floral 
displays  with  such  intense  color  and  pro- 
fusion of  bloom.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  is  Alaska's  centennial  year 
and  an  expanded  beautification  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  by  the  parks 
and  recreation  department  and  the  re- 
sults were  highly  gratifying.  A  large 
floral  Alaska  centennial  seal  drew  much 
favorable  comment  as  did  new  street 
planters  in  the  downtown  business  area. 
These  planters  are  a  modification  of  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  trash  containers  used 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Anchorage  continues  to  astound  the 
thousands  of  summer  visitors  who  come 
to  the  largest  State.  They  retxim  with  the 
full  realization  that  they  have  visited 
an  amazing  land  whose  colorful  sum- 
mers are  a  large  factor  In  disproving  the 
old  cry  of  Alaska  being  Seward's  folly. 


GODDARD'S    JUDGMENT    GONE    TO 
POT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  am  trying  to  convince  my  three 
daughters  that  they  should  not  smoke, 
my  urgings  are  blasted  by  an  alleged 
expert  who  says  that  marihuana  is  not 
any  more  objectionable  than  a  cocktail. 

I  must  agree  with  Dr.  Robert  W.  Baird 
that  this  alledged  expert,  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard.  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  resign. 

Dr.  Goddard  apparently  lacks  the  facts 
and  good  judgment.  He  has  stated  that 


the  effects  of  marihuana,  presumably  the 
long-range  effects,  are  unknown.  And  evi- 
dently from  this  position  he  concluded 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  its 
use  until  the  final  effects  become  known. 

This  is  as  absurd  as  saying  that  we 
do  not  know  the  final  effects  of  atomic 
radiation  so  do  not  be  upset  if  your  chil- 
dren carry  around  a  bit  of  U-238  as  a 
pocket  piece. 

In  addition,  as  Dr.  Baird  points  out: 

He  ought  to  realize  that  97  other  nations 
who  signed  the  Narcotics  Convention  of  1965. 
of  which  we  were  a  part,  can't  be  all  wrong 
in  realizing  that  marijuana  Is  detrimental. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and  one 
from  the  New  York  Times,  both  dated 
O-tober  19,  1967. 

What  Dr.  Goddard  does  within  the 
limits  of  his  home  and  family  is  his  busi- 
ness, but  statements  such  as  these,  made 
by  a  public  official  in  that  capacity  and 
supposedly  as  an  expert,  are  the  business 
of  the  public  whxh  he  is  hired  to  serve. 
I  hope  their  calls  for  his  dismissal  are 
loud  and  clear. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Oct.  19. 

1 967 1 
GODDARD  Urged  To  Quit  for  Marijuana  Views 

Nrw  York.— Dr.  Robert  W.  Baird,  director 
of  a  Harlem  narcotics  clinic,  demanded  today 
that  I>r.  James  L.  Goddard  resign  as  com- 
missioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion "for  equating  marijuana  on  the  same 
plane  as  alcohol." 

Goddard  told  a  news  conference  In  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  earlier  In  the  week  he  doubted 
whether  smelting  marijuana  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  but 
that  both  distorted  perception  of  reality.  He 
cautioned  that  long-term  effects  of  smoking 
marijuana  may  be  more  serious  than  now  is 
known. 

"I  don't  believe  smoking  marijuana  leads 
to  an  addiction  to  stronger  drugs."  said  the 
food  and  drug  chief.  "It  is  true  most  heroin 
users  have  smoked  marijuana,  but  it  is 
also  true  most  heroin  users  have  drunk  milk. 
I  have  seen  no  proof  there  Is  any  connection." 

(He  said  he  would  not  object  any  more  to 
his  college  daughter  smoking  pot  than  he 
would  to  her  drinking  a  cocktail,  United 
Press  International  reported.) 

Baird  said  Goddard's  comments  had  done 
"irreparable  damage  across  the  college  cam- 
puses as  well  as  In  the  high  schools."  Baird 
is  chairman  of  th«  Suffolk  County,  Long 
Island.  Narcotics  Control  Commission  and 
director  of  the  Haven  Narcotics  CUnlc  In 
Harlem. 

In  Washington.  Goddard  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  he  did  not  dismiss  the  difference 
between  smoking  marijuana  and  having  a 
cocktail. 

"We  do  know  physical  and  mental  pen- 
alties that  the  alcoholic  must  pay;  these 
are  well  documented.  For  the  user  of  mari- 
juana, the  threat  Is  of  the  unknown  effects 
which  science  must  yet  determine."  Goddard 
said. 

He  noted  that  possession  and  use  of  mari- 
juana carried  very  severe  legal  penalties  but 
the  use  of  alcohol  did  not.  In  Minneapolis, 
he  said  he  thought  penalties  for  marijuana 
should  be  limited  to  sale  or  distribution — 
not  possession.  He  added  he  did  not  favor 
legalizing  marijuana  completely  because  of 
the  need  for  more  research  on  Its  effects. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Occ.  19.  19671 

Peril  or  Marijuana  and  That  of  Alcohoi, 

Equated  by  Goddard 

Minneapolis,    October    18. — Dr.    James   L. 

Goddard,    Commissioner    of    the    Food    and 


Drug  Administration,  salrt  yesterday  "wheth- 
er or  not  marijuana  is  a  more  dangerous 
drug  than  alcohol  is  debatable — I  don't  hap- 
pen to  think  it  is." 

Dr.  Goddard  said  that  he  favored  remov- 
ing all  penalties  for  the  possession  of  mari- 
juana, leaving  penalties  only  for  its  sale  or 
distribution. 

"We  don't  know  what  its  long-term  ef- 
fects are."  he  said.  "For  example,  we  don't 
know  whether  or  not  It  may  alter  the 
chromosomes,  as  LSD  may  do.  I  wouldn't 
want  young  women  who  haven't  been  mar- 
ried and  had  children  yet  to  be  affected. 

"It  distorts  your  perception  of  reality  so  its 
dangerous  if  you  are  driving  a  vehicle  or 
operating  heavy  equipment." 

Dr.  Goddard  was  asked  if  he  would  object 
to  his  son  or  daughter  using  marijuana.  He 
has  a  son.  Bruce,  19  years  old.  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Margaret.  21.  and  Patricia  Ann.  18.  in 
college. 

"We've  discussed  this  at  home,"  he  said, 
adding: 

"I  would  object  in  terms  of  the  law  to- 
day and  any  possible  long-term  effects." 

He  said  that  he  did  not  favor  "legaliz- 
ing" the  drug  completely  but  favored  the  re- 
moval of  all  penalties  for  simple  possession. 

"We  need  more  research  on  chronic  use," 
he  said,  "and  I  think  this  research  will  start 
now." 

Dr.  Goddard's  comment  on  marijuana 
came  after  a  lecture  on  business  respon- 
sibility to  an  assembly  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  told  that  group  that  he  would 
answer  questions  on  any  subject  except 
mirljuana. 

But  the  first  question  at  a  news  conference 
that  followed  was  on  marijuana.  It  was  then 
that  he  gave  his  views  on  the  subject. 

VIEWS    ARE    ASSAILED 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Baird.  a  campaigner  against 
marijuana  and  other  narcotics,  assailed  Dr. 
Goddard's  comments  last  night  and  de- 
manded his  resignation  as  head  of  the  Focd 
and  Drug  Administration 
"Dr.  Baird  said  that  Dr.  Goddard's  com- 
ments had  done  "Irreparable  damage  across 
the  college  campuses  as  well  as  in  the  high 
schools." 

"This  man's  knowledge  of  narcotics  Is  no- 
toriously poor,"  Dr.  Baird  said.  "Before  h? 
makes  comments  off  the  cuff,  he  ought  to 
realize  that  97  other  nations  who  signed  the 
Narcotics  Convention  of  1965,  of  which  wc 
were  a  part,  can't  all  be  wrong  In  realizing 
that  marijuana  is  detrimental. 

"I  am  surprised  at  him  as  a  doctor.  I  am 
really  mortified." 

Dr.  Baird.  who  Is  the  director  of  the  Haven 
narcotics  clinic  in  Harlem  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Narcotics  Control  Com- 
mission, said  that  he  was  "unequivocally" 
demanding  Dr.  Goddard's  resignation  "for 
equating  marijuana  on  the  same  plane  as 
alcohol." 

A  symposium  on  narcotics  will  be  ron- 
ducied  by  Dr  Baird  today  at  the  New  York 
Hilton.  About  1.000  college  and  high  school 
students  are  expected  to  attend. 

Dr.  Baird  said  in  a  telephone  Interview 
that  he  would  produce  a  dozen  youngsters 
who  had  become  Involved  in  accidents  of  one 
kind  or  another  after  smoking  a  marijuana 
cigarette. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  June 


1966,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee released  a  statement  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  con- 
cerning the  18th  National  Convention, 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

Concerning  labor  unions,  Mr,  Hoover 
st  ated : 

We  can  anticipate  that  the  party,  using 
the  slogan  "labor  Is  a  key  force."  will  make 
every  effort  to  increase  Its  recruitment  of 
Industrial  workers.  This  objective  was 
brought  out  during  the  trade  union  report 
which  placed  emphasis  on  the  need  for  In- 
dustrial concentration  in  the  Midwestern 
areas.  Specifically  mentioned  were  such  cities 
as  Chicago,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh.  This  helps  to  explain  why  18 
members  of  the  party's  new  80-member  na- 
tional committee  were  elected  though  rela- 
tively unknown  except  that  they  were  labor 
unionists. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Hoover  also 
stated  that  George  Meyers,  Baltimore 
Communist  Party  leader,  admitted  that 
weaknesses  existed  In  the  area  of  labor. 
It  might  well  be  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  has  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  rough  treat- 
ment given  to  them  by  the  labor  move- 
ment some  years  ago  when  a  number  of 
unions  were  kicked  out  of  the  CIO  for 
Communist  domination.  However,  If  a 
statement  by  British  Labor  Minister  Ray 
Gunter  Is  any  criterion.  It  would  behoove 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  here  In  the  United 
States. 

He  charged  that  Commimists  had 
entered  Into  an  unholly  alliance  with 
elements  of  the  Trotsky ist  party,  to 
foment  strife  In  British  labor  relations. 
I  include  the  article.  "Strikes  Peril  Our 
Recovery,  Wilson  Warns,"  from  the  Chl- 
ca.Ko  Tribune  of  October  19  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Strikes  Peril  Our  Recovert.  Wilson 
Warns — Gunter  Blasts  Red  Involve- 
ment 

(By  Joseph  Ceruttl) 

London.  October  18. — Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  and  Labor  Minister  Ray 
Gunter  today  warned  that  the  labor  troubles 
now  afflicting  Industry  threatened  Britain's 
pconomlc  recovery 

Gunter  accused  the  Communist  party  of 
fomenting  discontent  and  "plotting  to  make 
this  a  winter  of  disruption." 

Wilson  delayed  a  visit  to  Scotland  to  confer 
with  Gunter  and  Frank  Cousins,  head  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Worker's  union,  who 
returned  to  Britain  today  aft«r  cutting  short 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

SOME    127    SHIPS    IDLED 

Tlie  hour-long  discussion  centered  mainly 
on  the  strike  in  London  and  Liverpool  docks 
which  has  tied  up  300  million  dollars  worth 
of  exports.  More  than  14.000  stevedores  and 
127  ships  were  idled  today  in  the  two  ports. 
So  far  there  is  no  indication  that  the  gov- 
ernment plans  emergency  measures,  such  as 
calling  In  troops,  to  move  the  goods  choking 
warehouses. 

Another  wildcat  strike  has  crippled  a  major 
tle\elopment  project  In  the  heart  of  London 
and  strikes  are  also  threatened  on  the  rail- 
road,, provincial  bus  services,  and  In  elec- 
■'icil  and  printing  Industries. 

Wilson  told  luncheon  guests  here  today 
tha-  he  was  shocked  by  the  holdup  of  ex- 
perts He  warned  that  failure  to  deliver  on 
'ime  might  endanger  repeat  orders. 

CANNOT    ArrORD    LUXtlRV 

"We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  Industrial 
action  which  chokes  the  pipelines  thru  which 
our  exports  are  flowing."  Wilson  said. 


Speaking  at  GUllngham,  35  miles  east  of 
London,  Gunter  criticized  union  leaders  for 
having  lost  control  over  members  In  some 
areas. 

"The  official  leadership  is  met  with  deri- 
sion and  contempt  and  only  too  typical  com- 
munistic tactics  are  employed  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  hearing  at  meetings." 
he  said.  "There  Is  a  vlciousness  about  some 
of  the  thugs  most  active  in  leading  unoffi- 
cial action  that  Is  alien  to  our  traditions." 

CHARGES   tJNHOLY   ALLIANCE 

Gunter  charged  the  Communists  had  "en- 
tered Into  unholy  alliance  with  elements  of 
the  Trotskylst  party." 

"They  aim."  he  said,  "to  destroy  our  hopes 
of  economic  recovery  and  thereby  they  hope 
to  bring  ruin  to  the  social  democratic  move- 
ment." 

The  minister  warned  union  leaders  that 
they  must  demonstrate  their  ability  to  carry 
responBlbility  If  they  failed,  he  hinted,  the 
government  might  step  In  to  restore  order. 


THE     MEANING     OF     RESPONSIBLE 
PROTEST 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  noticed  In  past  months  the  vehe- 
ment antldraft  movement  and  the  sharp 
turn  It  Is  currently  taking.  This  turn  is 
exhibited  by  a  mass  movement  of  protest 
to  our  draft  system  and  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.     The    dissenters    have    been 
building   steam    for   months,   and    this 
week  it  appears  that  the  antidraft  effort 
is  ready  to  explode  in  ugly  demonstra- 
tions across  the  Nation. 

I  am  not  one  to  stifle  protest  or  curb 
dissent,  as  I  dearly  value  our  basic 
freedoms.  But  I  truly  wonder  if  these 
long-haired  hippies  really  know  the 
meaning  of  responsible  protest. 

We  all  know  our  country  was  founded 
by  fervent  believers  in  free  expression 
Throughout  our  history  there  have  been 
protests  and  dissents  for  one  cause  or 
another.  But  these  protests  In  our  Na- 
tion's past  were  to  build  and  develop  a 
better  America — they  were  not  cast  to 
disparage  our  own  countrj',  t-o  cast  a 
low  morale  key,  or  to  aid  and  abet  the 
enemy. 

Our  system  of  the  draft,  whether  It  be 
perfect  or  not.  Is  a  system  established 
by  law.  And  the  law  must  be  obeyed  or 
we  have  anarchy  on  our  hands.  I  believe 
the  momentum  being  developed  by  these 
current  antldraft  protestors  Is  leading 
to  more  and  more  anarchy  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  this  open  protest  flaring 
in  several  cities  by  these  long-haired, 
unbathed  creatures  of  our  times  has 
reached  a  point  of  real  danger.  Just  this 
week  the  Vletcong  openly  announced 
that  they  will  cultivate  these  protest 
groups  to  further  encourage  antldraft 
movements  in  the  United  States  and 
even  encourage  desertion  within  the 
ranks  of  our  own  military  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 
Let  us  look  at  these  protestors.  Some 


of  these  cardbumers  have  been  using  the 
excuse  of  school  exemption  to  avoid  their 
mUitarj'  obligation.  According  to  recent 
reports,  some  of  these  so-called  students 
have  entered  college  and  do  not  even 
bother  to  attend  classes.  They  have  used 
their  entrance  into  college  as  a  means 
to  avoid  the  draft.  To  me  and.  I  am  sure, 
to  a  number  of  you  and  to  all  in  America, 
this  entire  matter  is  disgusting. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  constructive 
protests,  to  encourage  free  speech.  But  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  during  wartime 
conditions  in  which  American  lives  are 
at  stake  The  administration  and  the 
Congress  must  get  tough  and  rectify  this 
most  dangerous  situation  before  our  Na- 
tion's morale  reaches  a  far  more  critical 
point,  and  we  flnd  ourselves  puppets  at 
the  hands  of  smiling  Communist  pup- 
peteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
two  measures  which  may  help  curb  these 
disgraces.  I  would  hope,  first  of  all,  that 
the   proper    authorities   would    exercise 
some  Initiative  and  immediately  round 
up  these  hippies,  have  orders  processed 
for  them,  and  turn  them  over  to  some 
rugged  military  basic  training  center  for 
some  good  training.  If  they  qualify,  fol- 
lowing their  8  weeks  of  basic  training  at 
Parris  Island.  Fort  Benning.  Fort  Hood, 
or  any  of  the  many  other  flne  military 
training  centers  in  the   United   States, 
they  can  then  fulfill  their  2-year  obliga- 
tion to  their  country.  That  is.  If  they 
qualify.  A  good  stiff  dose  of  basic  train- 
ing may  be  all  these  people  need  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  realities  of  this  world. 
Second,    I    would    recommend    that 
those  young  men  of  draft  age  status  who 
flee  to  another  country  to  avoid  the  draft 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  this  country.  But  if  in  due  time  this 
is  not  done,  action  should  be  taken  to 
remove  his  citizenship. 

These  may  be  drastic  actions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  these  are  drastic  times.  If 
these  long-haired  protestors  want  to  re- 
main citizens  of  America  like  several 
million  others,  they  must  start  facing  the 
responsibility  this  citizenship  requires. 
And  this  responsibility  does  not  mean  a 
pipefilled  dream  world  of  flowers. 


DR.  GODDARD'S  POSITION 
ON  MARIHUANA 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  owes 
Congress  an  immediate  "yes  or  no  '  an- 
swer on  whether  or  not  he  advocates 
removal  of  all  legal  penalties  for  pos- 
session of  marihuana. 

If  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  then  I  intend  to 
ask  him  to  resign  so  that  we  can  remove 
any  possibility  that  American  youth  may 
conclude  that  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
dones the  use  of  marihuana. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  Dr.  Goddard  s 
opinions  do  not  constitute  a  position  by 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent  itself.  While  in  a 
narrow  sense  this  is  true,  I  doubt  that 
those  who  ply  the  marihuana  trade — 
particularly  among  our  youth — will 
make  that  distinction  when  quoting  the 
doctor. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
what  Dr.  Goddard  is  reported  to  have 
said  yesterday  at  a  press  conference  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  His  comments  were 
widely  quoted  by  the  Nation's  news 
media.  But  I  will  summarize  briefly  for 
those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  Dr. 
Goddard's  purported  position. 

According  to  a  story  which  appeared 
on  page  1  of  the  New  York  Times  today. 
Dr.  Goddard  said  he  favored  removing 
all  penalties  for  the  possession  of  mari- 
huana. His  grounds  for  this  position, 
according  to  the  Times,  is  personal  doubt 
that  marihuana  is  a  more  dangerous 
drug  than  alcohol. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Goddard 
did  not.  as  quoted  by  the  Times,  go  so  far 
as  to  give  dope  pushers  carte  blanche, 
for  he  indicated  that  penalties  for  sale 
or  distribution  should  contmue  to  exist. 

However,  the  great  harm  which  has 
been  done  is  not  modified  in  the  slightest 
by  this  shading.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Dr.  Goddard's  apparently 
permissive  attitude  regarding  marihuana 
possession  will  encourage  the  young  to 
engage  in  what  may  be  dangerous  prac- 
tices— and  embolden  those  who  would 
corrupt  the  young. 

I  cannot  prove  that  marihuana  can 
cause  personality  or  genetic  damage,  but 
on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Goddard,  by  his 
own  admission,  cannot  prove  that  it  does 
not — and  in  fact  indicates  that  the 
question  is  serious  enough  that  research- 
ers are  today  tr>-ing  to  pinpoint  the 
truth.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  un- 
conscionable to  tamper  with  the  posses- 
sion laws. 

However,  the  harm  which  may  or  may 
not  be  done  by  marihuana  itself  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  the  main  issue  here.  I  am 
far  more  concerned  by  the  theory  held 
by  many — myself  included — that  mari- 
huana is  a  tall  half -step  toward  the  use 
of  demonstrably  harmful  drugs  such  as 
heroin. 

During  ray  service  as  a  U.S.  attorney, 
I  had  many  opportunities,  unfortunately, 
to  observe  the  victims  of  drug  addic- 
tion— and  the  vicious  men  who  led  them 
down  the  primrose  path  of  supposedly 
harmless  thrills. 

With  these  people  in  mind,  I  say  that 
Dr.  Goddard  should  set  the  record 
straight  If  he  does  not  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  penalties  for  possession  of  mari- 
huana— or  otherwise  resign. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  DISSENT? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    this 


morning's  Congressional  Record  I  read 
a  dissertation  entitled  "The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Right  to  Peaceful 
Dissent." 

This  afternoon,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  plans  and  program  for  the 
march  on  Washington,  October  21  and 
22,  1967,  which  is  designed  as  a  demon- 
stration to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  Members  of  the  House  will 
find  the  following  plans,  program,  and 
instructions,  as  issued  to  the  prospective 
demonstrators,  quite  interesting: 
Government  Withdraws  Ultimatum — Per- 
mits Expected  for  March  and  Rallies 
(By  Dave  DelUnger,  chairman,  national 
mobUizatlon  committee) 

Latest  Indications  are  that  the  permits  for 
Saturday's  march  and  two  rallies  will  be  in 
our  hands  by  the  first  of  the  week.  This  Is  a 
reversal  of  the  government's  ultimatum  of 
October  6  that  there  would  be  no  march,  no 
rally,  and  no  provision  for  the  discharge  and 
pickup  of  bus  passengers,  unless  the  com- 
mittee publicly  repudiated  the  civil  disobedi- 
ence portion  of  Its  program. 

We  were  greatly  aided  in  winning  this 
Important  victory  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Mobilization  Administrative  Committee 
to  reject  the  government's  ultimatum  and  by 
the  widespread  support  for  the  Committee's 
position  that  came  In  by  mall  and  telephone 
liom  all  over  the  country.  On  Friday,  we  had 
warned  the  government  to  expect  a  larger 
and  more  militant  crowd  In  response  to  Its 
attempted  suppression.  When  we  met  with 
them  again.  In  two  lengthy  resslons  this 
week,  we  were  able  to  cite  concrete  evidence 
to  back  up  our  warning.  Among  other  things. 
we  Informed  them  that  speakers  who  had 
not  committed  themselves  to  civil  disobedi- 
ence at  the  Pentagon — men  like  Julian  Bond, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  Rev.  William  Sloane 
Coffin.  Jr..  and  Don  Duncan — had  Indicated 
their  determination  to  speak  at  the  rally. 
Kith  or  without  a  permit.  We  were  able  to 
tell  them  that  a  wide  variety  of  groups.  In- 
cluding Women  Strike  for  Peace,  Veterans 
for  Peace.  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
and  the  Committee  for  Independent  Politi- 
cal Action,  had  responded  to  the  govern- 
ment's threat  by  announcing  that  they  ex- 
pected to  double  the  number  of  participants 
coming  from  their  organizations.  We  told 
them  of  the  formation  of  a  panel  of  pre.-?- 
tlglous  lawyers  to  fight  for  our  first  amend- 
ment rights,  both  in  and  out  of  the  courts. 
This  panel  is  being  organized  by  the  Law- 
Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  (William 
Kunstler,  Arthur  Klnoy,  Morton  Stavis  and 
others),  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the 
Washington  Lawyers  Committee  for  Octo- 
ber 21st,  headed  by  Edward  De  Orazla 

Naturally  we  made  no  request  for  "per- 
mits" for  the  civil  disobedience  part  of  our 
activities  at  the  Pentagon.  What  kind  of  civil 
disobedience  would  that  be?  But  we  pressed 
the  case  for  permits  and  all  necessary  accom- 
modations and  facilities  for  a  massive  rally 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  for  a  massive  march 
to  the  Pentagon,  and  for  a  rally,  picketing 
and  vlglUng  at  the  Pentagon.  For  whatever 
restsons,  we  found  the  government's  repre- 
sentatives ready  to  work  out  the  details  of 
permits  and  other  necessary  arrangements. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  crowd  expected 
and  the  resulting  "traffic  Jam"  of  marchers, 
the  time  for  the  speeches  at  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial has  been  advanced  to  11 :30  AM  and  step- 
off  time  for  the  march  to  the  Pentagon  to 
1 :30  PM.  Musicians  and  other  artists  will  per- 
form from  10:00  to  11:30  AM  and  again  from 
1  30  PM  until  the  Lincoln  Memorial  has  been 
emptied.  A  second  rally  will  take  place  at  the 
Pentagon,  beginning  at  3:30  PM  and  con- 
tinuing until  about  5  PM.  The  exact  location 


of  the  Pentagon  rally  is  one  of  the  last  item; 
being  negotiated. 

The  government  has  set  aside  an  area  near 
the  Mall  Entrance  to  the  Pentagon  where 
"administratively  allowed"  picketing  and 
vlglhng  can  take  piace.  Plans  for  direct 
action— for  blocking  entrances  or  for  sub- 
stitute actions  If  we  cannot  get  close  to  the 
entrances — are  being  worked  out  by  the 
Direct  Action  committee.  There  will  be 
special  marshals  for  the  civil  disobedience 
action. 

The  civil  disobedience  will  begin  at  the 
Pentagon  about  4  PM.  Naturally  there  will 
be  thousands  who  take  part  in  ihe  march 
and  rallies  but  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
will  not  take  part  in  the  direct  action.  We 
have  provided  maximum  geographical  sep.n- 
ration  between  the  other  activities  and  Uie 
civil  disobedience  so  that  no  one  will  be 
drawn  by  accident  into  the  civil  disobedience 
activity  or  .any  arrests  or  conflicts  that  might 
result.  Personally,  I  hope  that  thousands  oi 
persons  will  feel  the  urgency  of  taking  p.irl 
in  nonviolent  civil  disobedience  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  march  and  rally,  so  that  we 
can  move  impressively  into  a  new  period  ol 
determined  resistance. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  hippies  will  have  a  con- 
cert featuring  the  Jefferson  Airplane,  ihe 
Fugs,  and  other  rock  bands  in  a  grassy  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  but 
far  enough  from  the  speeches  so  that  the 
sounds  of  the  two  events  will  not  conflict. 
The  hippies  also  plan  an  'exerclsm." 

We  expect  thousands  of  persons  to  stream 
Into  Washington  on  October  21,  representing 
a  diversity  of  vlewpyoints  and  temperaments 
Whatever  our  differences — our  disagree- 
ments even — let  us  remember  that  we  are 
united  In  the  overriding  goal  of  ending  the 
war  lu  Vietnam,  to  save  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Vietnamese  slaughtered  dally,  and 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  Vietnamese  to 
enjoy  the  Independence  they  have  sought  for 
EO  long. 

REVISED  confrontation   SCHEDULE 

Saturday.  Oct.  21:  10:00  a.m..  Assemble. 
11:30  a.m..  Rally  at  Lincoln  Memorial.  1:30 
p.m..  March  to  Pentagon  begins.  3:30  p.m., 
Rally  at  Pentagon.  4:00  pjn.,  Direct  Action: 
peaceful  sit-in  for  those  thousands  who  wish 
to  participate  Supporting  pickets  and  vtgtl. 
Rally  continues.  9:00  p.m..  Mass  meeting 
(location  to  be  announced  at  rally). 

Sunday,  Oct.  22:  Confrontation  continues 
with  direct  action  and  supporting  pickets 
and  vigils. 

Important;  Please  communicate  the  Infor- 
mation In  this  bulletin  to  your  constituen- 
cies inunedlately.  Take  It  on  the  bus  too, 

THE  RALLY 

Contingents  will  assemble  lu  the  following 
groupings: 

A  Notables,  including  representatives  of 
veterans  and  draft  resistors.  B  Religious 
groups.  C  Veterans'  groups.  D  Paclflsts.  E  We 
Won't  Go  groups  &  The  Resistance.  F  Stu- 
dents &  Youth.  G  Vietnamese  contingent.  H 
Nationalities.  I  Black  Nation's  Viet  Con- 
ference. J  Professional  groups  (medical  & 
health  workers  should  be  In  front  of  group! 
K  Midwest  contingent.  L  Middle  Atlantic  & 
Southern.  M  Washington,  D.C.  contingent.  N 
Political  groups.  O  Community  groups.  P 
Community  groups.  P  New  England.  Q  Or- 
ganized labor.  R  Adult  peace  groups.  S  NT 
State.  T  Womens  groups.  U  Artists  &  Enter- 
tainers. 

Speakers  will  Include:  Dave  Delllnger  and 
Julian  Bond  (co-chairmen);  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock:  Lincoln  Lynch  (CORE);  Cllve  Jenk- 
ins. (British  Labour  Party):  Mrs.  Dagmar 
Wilson  (Women  Strike  for  Peace);  Donald 
Duncan  (former  Master  Sgt.,  Green  Berets): 
Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin:  Juan  Marl  Bras 
(Puerto  Rlcan  Independence  movement); 
John  Wilson  (SNCC):  Father  Charles  Owen 
Rice;  and  Rabbi  Abraham  Fclnberg.  Barbara 
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Dane,  Phil  Ochs,  the  Jefferson  Airplane  and 
the  Fugs  will  be  among  the  entertainers. 

HOUSING 

The  housing  center  In  Washington  is  at 
IG07  Corcoran  NW:  follow  New  York  Ave.  to 
16th  St.;  turn  right  up  16th:  Corcoran  Is  one 
block  past  Q  St.  There  isn't  a  phone  there 
yet,  but  there  will  be  by  the  21st,  so  call 
536-4375  In  Arlington  for  referral  to  the 
housing  center  phone. 

All  efforts  will  be  made  to  place  everyone 
requesting  housing,  but  It  Is  Impossible  to 
take  care  of  everyone.  Those  uithin  a  350 
mile  radius  of  Washington  are  urged  not  to 
request  overnight  accommodations  unless 
they  have  specific  commitment  for  Sunday. 

Host  families  have  not  been  requested  to 
provide  meals;  breakfast  will  probably  be 
served.  Those  staying  In  churches  will  not 
have  cooking  f.icllitles  or  bedding.  Bring  all 
available  sleeping  bags  and  blankets. 

Housing  volunteers  will  meet  the  buses  as 
they  arrive  to  give  further  information.  They 
will  also  hand  out  a  list  of  available  hotels. 
Hotel  rates  now  available  are: 
.Minimum  $3.50  per  person — 3  room. 
Minimum  $7.00  per  person — 2  room. 

Food :  Everyone  is  urged  to  bring  as  much 
food  as  he  thinks  he  will  need  and  can  com- 
fortiibly  carry. 

Money:  We  don't  have  any  either.  Please 
try  to  send  as  much  as  you  can  to  help  pay 
for  sound  equipment. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  buses 
to  discharge  passengers  on  Independence 
Ave.,  directly  south  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
reiiectlng  pool.  Buses  will  then  receive  In- 
structions on  where  to  park  for  the  duration 
of  their  stay.  It  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pentagon  North  Parking  Lot.  If  there  are 
people  who  do  not  want  to  march  to  the 
Pentagon,  .shuttle  buses  will  be  available  at 
the  end  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  rally  to 
transport  them  to  their  bus  site. 

Note  for  those  traveling  on  New  Jersey 
Pike  on  chartered  buses:  The  rest  stop  will 
be  Mile  Post  i;71  between  interchanges  8 
and  8A. 

MARSHALLS 

Every  bus/ train  plane./car  caravan  should 
have  at  least  one  marshall:  they  will  be  re- 
sfunislble  for  getting  their  contingent  to  the 
right  part  of  the  assembly  area;  for  infor- 
mation: order:  lost  children:  first  aid;  calm- 
ing demonstrators,  and  calming  counter- 
demonstrators.  All  marshalls  should  equip 
themselves  with  light  blue  armbands:  a 
limited  nimiber  of  these  are  being  prepared 
for  New  York  City  and  for  last  minute  dis- 
tribution, but  please  try  to  get  your  own. 
Marshalls  should  seek  out  marshall  captains 
at  the  rally  for  further  instructions.  Very  Im- 
portant marshalls  meeting  in  Washington, 
Pri  .  Oct.  20  at  9  PM  for  all  those  who  can 
make  it  (If  you  can,  call  Mobilization  office 
in  DC  for  location).  Address  further  ques- 
tions about  marshalls  to:  Brad  Lyttle,  Wash. 
Mob.,  2719  Ontario  NW,  387-3626.  Norma 
Becker,  5th  Ave.  Vietnam  Peace  Comm.,  17 
E  17  St.  NYC,  25&-1075. 

MEDICAL    INFORMATION 

Complete  medical  facilities  will  be  made 
available  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  by  the 
DC  Dept.  of  Health.  The  Medical  Commit- 
tee for  Human  Rights  has  offered  its  services 
to  Join  in  legal-medical  teams  which  will 
observe  and  assist  throughout  the  demon- 
stration They  will  also  be  cooperating  with 
authorities  to  establish  first  aid  centers  on 
Pentagon  grounds.  Medical  team  center  Is 
located  at  2719  Ontario  Rd.  NW;  phone- 
483-2150  and  483-2153. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  VVISB 

Permits    for   the   rallies,    the   march,    the 

picketing  and   vlglUng  on   the  mall  of  the 

Pentagon    have   been    assuied    ur    Problems 

may  arise,   but  serious   trouble   Is   unlikely, 
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especially  for  those  not  committing  civil 
disobedience.  This  is  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration. Be  militant  but  don't  be  provoked 
or  sidetracked.  Our  purpose  is  to  protest  the 
violence  of  the  administration,  not  to  con- 
tribute to  it.  Before  coming  to  the  demon- 
stration, participants  should  think  through 
their  actions  In  different  situations.  People 
will  always  have  different  resjKinses,  but  in 
general  the  following  policies  are  good: 
Attempt  to  remain  calm.  Be  firm  but  not 
provocative.  Violent  situations  are  made 
worse  by  violent  responses  or  frightened  re- 
treat. Make  It  your  responsibility,  also,  to 
calm  others.  In  most  situations,  It  Is  better 
not  to  run.  If  you  run  from  the  police,  you 
may  encourage  them  to  be  bullies.  If  you 
run  at  them,  you  m.ay  cause  them  to  panic 
and  act  Irrationally.  Remember:  the  police 
are  often  scared  when  dealing  with  a  crowd 
If  you  can  act  toward  them  In  a  way  that 
makes  them  less  so,  they  are  much  less  apt  to 
behave  Irrationally.  And  of  course:  follow 
the  directions  of  marshalls.  Don't  accept  or 
spread  rumors.  Check  with  the  marshalls  for 
accurate  information. 

SLOGANS    FOR     OCTOBER     21     DEMONSTRATION     IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Mobilization  suggests  the  following 
slogans  to  be  used  on  Oct.  21.  Those  marked 
with  asterisks  will  be  printed  in  mass  quan- 
tities by  the  Committee.  Tlie  remaining 
slogans  will  be  hand  painted  in  smaller 
quantities.  All  groups  and  Individuals  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  own  placards, 
utilizing  these  slogans  or  slogans  of  their 
owTi  choice.  The  slogans  represent  a  range  of 
views  and  not  all  the  participants  will  neces- 
sarily agree  with  all  of  them. 

"Confront  the  Warmakers" 
"Support    Our    Men    in    Vietnam — Bring 
Them  Home  Now  .  .  .  Alive!" 

"Self-Determination  for  Black  America  and 
Vietnam" 

"Immediate  Withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  Troops: 
Vietnam  for  the  Vietnamese" 

"End  Armed  Occupation  of  Black  American 
Communities" 

"No  Taxes  for  the  War  Machine" 

"End  the  Draft— Support  the  Men  Who  Say 
No" 

"Children  Are  Not  for  Burning,  Stop  the 
Bombing  of  Vietnam" 

"Free  the  Port  Hood  Three;  Free  All  Anti- 
War  GIs  in  Jail" 

"No  Puerto  RIcans  to  Vietnam — Nlngun 
Puertorrtqueno  a  Vietnam" 

"Stop  Persecution  of  H.  Rap  Brown  and 
All  Antt-war  Militants" 

"Big  Firms  Get  Rich — GIs  Die" 

"Support  Muhammad  All  and  All  Those 
Who  Resist  the  Draft" 

"Black  People:  23-^;  of  the  GI  Dead;  2'~c  at 
the  U.S.  Bread— WHY?" 

"Negotiate  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front" 

"No  Vietnamese  Ever  Called  Me  a  Nigger" 

"Americans  Support  Vietnamese  People, 
Not  U.S.  Puppets" 

"Make  America  Safe  for  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  All  Anti-War  Fighters" 

"U.S.  Violates  U.N.  Charter" 

"End  All  U.S.  Interventions  Against  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movements" 

"Wipe   Out   Poverty.   Not  People" 

"Black  Men:  Fight  White  Racism — Not 
Vietnamese" 

"They  Are  Our  Brothers  Whom  We  Kill- 
Dump  Johnson" 

(at  the  bottom  of  each  sign:  Stop  the  War 
Now) 

LEGAL    DEFENSE 

We  have  a  team  of  38  D.C.  lawyers  and 
110  law  students  who  have  researched  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  demonstration  and  will 
handle  any  legal  Involvements.  Some  will  be 
on  the  scene  and  others  will  manage  the 
legal  center  at  2719  Ontario  Rd  NW,  tele- 
phone 483-2150  and  483-2153.  They  will  be 
where   all   the   action   takes   place   and   will 


undertake  to  represent  any  arrested  dem- 
onstrator from  the  moment  of  arrest 

The  Mobilization  Committee  is  not  In  a 
position  to  raise  all  ball  and  people  planning 
to  participate  In  civil  disobedience  are  urged 
to  make  their  own  provisions:  this  would 
mean  bringing  at  least  $50.  or  If  It  is  possible, 
$100,  with  them. 

Some  individuals  and  groups  will  adhere 
to  a  Jail  no  bail  policy  because  they  feel 
that  paying  ball  impoverishes  the  peace 
movement  and  enriches  the  government.  At- 
tempts are  also  being  made  to  raise  ball  for 
emergency  purposes  and  for  those  who  Just 
don't  have  it. 

IMPORTANT  PHONE  NUMBERS 

National  Mobilization  office  in  Washing- 
ton:   2719   Ontario   Rd   NW,   387-3626. 

Legal  and  Medical  Information:  2719  On- 
tario   Bd    NW,    483-2150;    483-2153. 

Housing;  Lost  and  Pound:  1607  Corcoran 
NW.  536-^375  (Arlington )— will  refer  you  to 
correct  number. 

MESSAGE  TO  BLACK  PEOPLE 

Black  people  across  the  nation  disagree 
with  the  Mobilization's  concentrated  em- 
phasis on  the  Pentagon.  Therefore,  all  Black 
people  are  urged  in  the  interests  of  Black 
American  unity  to  gather  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  rally  under  the  banner  "Black  Na- 
tion's Viet  Conference"  where  we  will  then 
go  to  the  Black  community  of  Washington 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  Vietnam  and  its  mean- 
ing to  Black  America  and  Black  American 
survival.  Black  marshalls  will  be  guides  to 
the  conference:  speakers  will  include  Leroi 
Jones,  H.  Bap  Brown,  Ivanhoe  Donaldson. 
Larry  Neal,  John  Wilson,  Adaylabu  Adeigbol, 
and  Omar  Pasha  Abu  Alimed.  Omar  Pasha 
Abu  Ahmed,  Political  Bureau  Black  American 
People's  Liberation  Movement. 

FOR    THOSE    PLANNING    TO    PARTICIPATE    IN    CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 

If  the  march  to  the  Pentagon  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  plan,  direct  action  will  begin  at 
4:00  pm.  following  an  announcement  by 
Dave  DelUnger.  A  srnah  committee  will  have 
surveyed  the  situation,  and,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  police  preparations,  will  have 
instructed  Dave  to  announce  one  of  three 
alternatives: 

1)  We  will  enter  the  Pentagon  and  sit 
down  In  offices.  In  meeting  rooms,  and  across 
hallways. 

2)  If  this  seems  impossible,  we  will  block 
doorways  and  entrances. 

3)  If  police  and  armed  forces  make  this 
Impossible,  we  will  clog  service  roads,  pre- 
venting deliveries   and  obstructing  vehicles. 

Trained  marshalls  will  guide  people  to  the 
spots  where  they  will  be  most  effective.  We 
are  urging  local  groups  to  organize  orienta- 
tion sessions  so  that  potential  participants 
may  understand  the  nature  of  the  action. 

In  case  of  attack,  we  should  attempt  to 
remain  as  calm  and  unaggressive  as  pos- 
sible. Violent  situations  are  invariably  made 
worse  by  violent  responses.  Our  puipose  in 
Washington  is  to  confront  the  violence  of 
the  administration,  not  contribute  to  it.  Vari- 
ous self-protective  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped to  blunt  the  force  of  physical  at- 
tack. It  is  strongly  recommended  that  local 
groups  hold  orientation  meetings  prior  to  the 
march  to  familiarize  the  participants  with 
these  techniques.  In  any  event,  listen  to  the 
instructions  of  the  marshalls,  attempt  to 
control  your  natural  anger  or  fear,  and  re- 
main calm. 

If  police  start  making  arrests,  one  tech- 
nique is  to  Impede  their  progress  by  going 
limp,  i.e.,  making  the  police  carry  you  to  the 
paddy  wagon,  rather  than  walking.  Going 
limp  is  considered  a  form  of  resisting  arrest 
in  Virginia,  but  not  in  DC.  Its  advantage  is 
that  done  en  masse,  it  prolongs  the  action 
for  hours,  sometimes  days. 

Other  suggestions : 

1)  Listen  to  m/iTshalls. 
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2)  Don't  answer  back  to  counter-demon- 
strators. 

3)  Those  who  are  engaged  In  a  sit-down 
should  keep  seated.  U  we  begin  to  mill 
around,  police  are  more  likely  to  panic  and 
Initiate  violence. 

4)  Remember  that  running  and  sudden 
motions  also  worry  and  panic  the  police. 

5)  Wear  comfortable  clothes:  closed  shoes, 
long  sleeves  If  possible,  no  Jewelry.  Remove 
pins  and  other  sharp  Items. 

6)  It  Is  remotely  possible  that  police  will 
use  tear  gas.  In  which  case  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  have  a  wet  cloth  or  handkerchief  to 
cover  your  mouth  and  nose  (the  cloth  is  easy 
to  carry  in  a  plastic  bag) . 

7)  In  case  of  tear  gas  or  anything  similar, 
remain  calm,  listen  for  Instructions  from 
marshalls,  retreat  calmly  to  a  safe  spot,  and 
alicays  remain  tnf/i  a  group. 

8)  Make  It  your  own  responsibility  to  keep 
the  situation  cool  and  to  calm  panicky  peo- 
ple. Remember:  police  themselves  are  often 
soared  tchen  dealing  with  a  crovrd.  If  yon  can 
act  toward  them  in  a  way  that  makes  them 
less  frightened,  they  are  much  less  apt  to 
behave  brutally. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  rush  police  lines,  or 
to  attempt  to  enter  the  Pentagon  by  force. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  persist  In  a  determined 
effort  to  Impede  Its  operations,  and  to  stand 
our  ground  for  as  long  as  this  is  feasible — 
at  least  until  Monday  noon,  Oct.  23 

We  hope  that  people  In  your  group  can 
contribute  other  suggestions.  Be  sure  to 
have  a  meeting,  before  you  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington, to  discuss  nonviolent  tactics, 

A  Call  to  Cre-ative  Disruption  of  the  Was- 
MAKERS.  October  21-22  (for  all  Those 
Planning  To  Pakticipate  in  Civn, 
Disobedience  i 

(By  Marls  Cakars,  Barbara  Demlng,  Marjorie 
Helns  of  the  Direct  Action  Committee) 

How  many  miles  have  we  walked  In  protest? 

How  many  signs  and  letters  written? 

How  high  and  how  often  have  we  raised  our 
voices?  How  many  wcrds? 

Hardened  to  the  bloody  slaughter  In  Vietnam, 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  grief  and  agony, 
and  cynical  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, this  nation's  leaders  choose  not 
to  see  or  hear  us. 

War  Is  not  a  peaceful  demonstration.  Its 
makers  are  killers,  not  marchers. 

Who  then  will  deny  It — that  now  Is  the  time 
for  direct  action? 

For  the  speeches  and  placards  and  marches 
fall  short  of  the  mark 

Pall  short  of  the  centers  of  power. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  confront  the  warmakers! 

Now  Is  the  time  to  disrupt  and  resist! 

We  call  on  all  Americans  to  peaceful  and 
direct  action  at  the  Pentagon. 

Sit  in;  lie  down;  stand  Arm, 

In  every  way,  let  our  bodies  block  the  ma- 
chinery of  war. 

And  this  win  be  a  signal  to  all  across  the 
land: 

Resist  the  warmakers. 

Disrupt  the  Juggernaut, 

Close  down  the  war  machine. 

Now.  before  it  is  too  late. 


BOW  EXPENDITURE  LIMITATION 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BO'W.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  summary 
of  the  economy  debate  of  the  past  4 
weeks  might  well  be  called  an  "open  let- 


ter to  taxpayers."  Our  work  In  the  House 
during  that  period  h£is  given  American 
taxpayers  the  first  real  reason  to  hope 
that  spending  can  be  checked  and  tax  in- 
creases may  be  avoided  and  inflation  can 
be  brought  under  control. 

The  action  of  the  House  yesterday,  if 
sustained  by  the  other  body,  must  save 
American  taxpayers  at  least  $5  billion. 
It  may  save  $10  billion.  This  saving  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Bow  expenditure 
limitation  which  says  that  the  President 
may  not  spend  more  than  $131.5  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year,  except  for  essential  and 
unforeseen  expenses  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Inasmuch  as  he  has  estimated  his 
spending  at  $136.5  billion,  we  are  assured 
the  SS-billion  saving.  And,  since  his  agen- 
cies were  spending  in  July  and  August 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $145  billion,  we  may 
be  saving  twice  that  amount. 

The  first  intimation  that  the  House 
was  ready  to  cut  expenditures  came  Sep- 
tember 27  when  we  sent  back  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  its  30-day 
"spending  as  usual"  resolution.  We  did 
so  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  202  to  181.  The 
Bow  expenditure  limitation  had  been 
ruled  out  of  order,  but  the  debate  that 
day  was  centered  on  that  amendment 
and  many  people,  including  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  interpreted  the  action  of 
the  House  as  a  "mandate"  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  cut  spending. 

Then  followed  the  debate  of  October  3 
when,  once  again,  the  Bow  amendment 
was  ruled  out  of  order.  But,  progress  had 
been  made.  The  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  told  the  House  that 
our  committee  would  make  every  effort 
to  find  means  of  cutting  back  appropria- 
tions already  recommended.  The  House 
voted  to  allow  until  October  10,  for  that 
effort.  The  Senate  extended  the  date 
until  October  23.  Yesterday's  debate  was 
occasioned  by  that  approaching  deadline. 

The  resolution  presented  yesterday  by 
the  Democrat  majority  illustrated  a  re- 
markable and  commendable  change  of 
direction,  as  a  result  of  the  previous  de- 
bates. It  would  have  saved  at  least  $1.5 
billion  by  placing  a  30-day  moratorium 
on  new  hiring  and  contracts,  by  limiting 
civilian  payroll  expenses  to  95  percent  of 
the  budget  estimate,  by  limiting  research 
to  90  percent  of  the  budget  estimate,  and 
by  requiring  that  agencies  absorb  all  of 
the  cost  of  the  civilian  pay  increase. 

In  this  action  the  majority  embraced 
the  Bow  expenditure  limitation  which 
had  been  offered  on  six  of  the  regular 
appropriations  bills.  Bitterly  opposed  by 
the  majority  last  spring,  it  was  adopted 
on  only  two  of  the  bills.  This  Bow 
amendment  limited  all  the  expenses  of 
an  agency  to  95  percent  of  its  estimated 
expenditures  and  it  would  have  saved 
$778  million  had  it  been  accepted  on 
these  bills. 

Although  the  Mahon  resolution  was  a 
great  step  forward.  Republicans  insisted 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  I  offered, 
and  the  House  accepted,  the  Bow  ex- 
penditure limitation  of  $131.5  billion. 

The  House  then  substituted  the  Whit- 
ten  amendment,  with  the  Bow  limitation. 
The  resulting  bill  provides  that  spending 
may  not  exceed  the  level  of  the  previous 
year  except  for  the  necessary  military 


expenses  In  Vietnam,  the  Post  OflQce  and 
Internal  Revenue  services,  veterans'  and 
social  security  payments,  and  a  few  other 
items. 

The  final  rollcall  vote  was  253  for  and 
143  against. 

This  Is  a  resounding  victory  for  the 
taxpayers. 

It  is  a  gratifying  vindication  for  the 
Republican  leaders  who  have  been  urg- 
ing economy  since  the  first  days  of  this 
session. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  session.  Re- 
publicans had  little  support  for  these 
efforts  and  our  victories  were  few  and 
far  between. 

Yesterday  that  situation  was  changed, 
and  the  welcome  support  of  many  Mem- 
bers from  the  majority  party  gave  us  the 
margin  of  victory  that  we  have  lacked 
throughout  the  year. 

Summing  up  our  activities  to  date,  we 
have  cut  the  appropriations  bills  con- 
sidered in  the  House  by  about  $4  billion. 
We  may  be  able  to  raise  that  figure  to 
$6  billion  before  the  session  ends.  Since 
not  all  of  the  money  authorized  in  these 
bills  is  to  be  spent  this  year,  the  savings 
cannot  be  estimated  precisely.  They 
should  reach  $3  billion  to  $4  billion. 

Two  amendments  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas  1,  who 
is  second  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  cut  participa- 
tion certificate  sales  by  nearly  $2,5  bil- 
lion. 

The  Bow  limitation  on  tlie  Whitten 
amendment  would  hold  spending  to 
$131.5  billion. 

These  are  solid  accomplishments,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  saving.s 
of  an  additional  $2  billion  might  have 
been  made  if  over  40  other  individual 
Republican  amendments  to  appropria- 
tions bills  had  been  accepted  by  the 
House. 

Members  of  the  House  can  expect  to 
be  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  in  the 
next  days  and  weeks  from  all  of  those 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  Federal 
spending.  The  White  House  can  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  the  attack  on  our  economy 
drive.  Taxpayers  will  be  threatened  with 
reductions  in  Government  services,  towns 
and  cities  will  be  threatened  with  cur- 
tailment of  various  programs,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  bureaucracy, 
with  its  vested  interest  in  spending,  to 
bring  pressure  on  us  to  restore  spend- 
ing cuts  and  reverse  our  position.  I  hope 
Members  will  stand  firm,  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  struggling  under 
the  heaviest  burden  of  taxation  in  his- 
tory and  fighting  the  mo.st  vicious  infla- 
tionary spiral  in  many,  many  years,  are 
supporting  us  and  they  need  our  help. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING— 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Casey)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  18  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  bUl  H.R.  2508, 
the  congressional  redlstrlcting  bill,  fi- 
nally reached  agreement.  That  agree- 
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ment  wsis  not  unanimous.  Among  the 
House  conferees  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  and  I  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report  and  did  not 
agree  to  the  compromise  reached.  Among 
the  Senate  conferees,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Ted  Kennedy,  did  not 
agree. 

The  text  of  the  conference  agreement 
of  yesterday  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1929,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives"  (46  Stat, 
26 1 .  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows : 

.Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  of  the  language  in  that  subsection  and 
inserting  In  place  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  and  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress to  more  than  one  Representative  under 
an  apporUonment  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  22  of 
the  Act  of  June  18,  1929,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives" (4€  Stat.  26).  as  amended,  there  shall 
be  established  by  law  a  number  of  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  Is  so  entitled,  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  elected  only  from  districts 
so  established,  no  district  to  elect  more  than 
one  Representative  (except  that  the  States  of 
Haft  all  and  New  Mexico  may  continue  to  elect 
their  Representatives  at  Large).  No  State 
shall  be  required  to  redistrict  prior  to  the 
l$th  Federal  decennial  census  unless  the 
results  of  a  special  Federal  census  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1954,  as  amended  (71  Stat.  481: 
13  U.S.C.  8),  are  available  for  use  therein. 
Nor  shall  any  State  prior  to  such  census  be 
required  to  elect  its  Representatives  at 
Large." 

.As  Will  readily  be  seen,  the  committee 
of  conference  quite  unexpectedly  aban- 
doned the  bulk  of  the  agieement  which 
had  been  reached  in  June  of  this  year. 
The  contents  of  that  agi-eement  are  to 
be  found  in  report  No.  435,  a  document 
entitled  "Congre.ssional  Redistricting." 
filed  on  June  27.  1967.  and  ordered  to  be 
P'inted.  No  satisfactor>'  explanation  was 
given  in  the  committee  of  conference  as 
to  why  we  had  abandoned  section  1  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  section  1 
of  the  bill  as  passed  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Senate  or,  more  importantly,  section 
1  of  the  confeience  report  heretofore 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  filed, 
as  I  have  indicated,  in  late  June. 

The  essence  of  the  material  abandoned 
was  the  "permanent  standards"  section 
of  the  congressional  redistricting  bill. 
The  conferees  in  June  agreed  in  sub- 
stance to  accept,  and  to  recommend  for 
acceptance  to  their  respective  bodies,  the 
language  of  section  1  of  the  House  bill. 
When  this  passed  the  House,  section  1 
provided  standards  for  State  legislatures 
to  follow  in  congressional  districting  for 
the  93d  and  subsequent  Congresses. 
These  standards  were,  as  follows,  and  I 
now  quote  from  report  No.  435,  dated 
June  27.  which  was  the  Initial  agreement 
of  the  conferees: 

First.  When  a  State  is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Representative,  there  shall  be 
established  by  law  a  number  of  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  authorized  Rep- 
resentatives. 
Second.     Representatives     shall     be 


elected  only  from  such  districts  so  estab- 
lished, no  district  to  elect  more  than  one 
Representative.  Existing  provisions  for  a 
Representative  at  Large  are  eliminated. 
Third.  Each  district  shall  be  composed 
of  contiguous  territorj',  in  as  reasonably 
a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable. 

Fourth.  The  district  with  the  largest 
population  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than 
10  percent  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population  in  number  of  {jersons,  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed. 

Fifth.  Population  shall  be  based  on  the 
then  most  recent  decennial  census,  but  if 
a  State  redistricts  more  than  2  years 
after  a  decennial  census,  the  population 
figures  to  be  used  must  be  those  of  a 
statewide  Federal  special  census  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisioris  of  the 
act  of  August  26.  1954  (71  Stat.  481;  13 
U.S.C.  8),  and  said  census  must  be  less 
than  2  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  next 
election  following  the  redistricting. 

Sixth.  Unless  the  particular  State 
constitution  requires  otherwise,  there 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  redistricting 
following  the  decennial  census. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  out  again  that 
these  "permanent"  provisions  were 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  that  they  did 
constitute  a  very  fine  set  of  standards  to 
be  used  in  congressional  districting  fol- 
lowing the  1970  census. 

The  conference  report  which  was  filed 
on  June  27.  adopted  this  section  in  the 
form  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  throwing  aside  months  and 
months  of  effort  by  both  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  work 
which  was  done  in  this  Chamber,  as 
well  as  the  work  which  was  performed 
by  the  Senate  JudiciaiT  Committee,  and 
the  work  performed  by  the  other  body, 
to  establish  reasonable  and  widely 
accepted  permanent  standards  for  con- 
gressional redistricting.  Yesterday's  de- 
velopments were  particularly  surprising 
since  the  conferees  had  heretofore  agreed 
upon  the  language  that  we  would  recom- 
mend be  enacted  into  law. 

There  surely  is  no  justification  for 
having  to  replow  this  ground  all  over 
again.  But.  if  the  conference  report  is 
to  be  adopted,  this  current  conference 
report  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
very  sketchy  outline  of  certain  prohibi- 
tions regarding  the  establishment  of 
congressional  districts  for  the  next  two 
Congresses,  we  will  indeed  have  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort. 

On  tomorrow,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  In- 
troduce a  bill  which  will  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  the  October  18  conference 
report,  and  which  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  of  June 
27  insofar  as  those  provisions  apply  to 
permanent  legislation  dealing  with  con- 
gressional redistricting  after  we  have 
up-to-date  figures  following  the  1970 
census. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yielding 
to  me  at  this  point.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 


much  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  and 
of  the  House  since  I  am  not  particularly 
qualified  to  undertake  a  thorough  and 
searching  study  of  this  subject.  However, 
my  State,  the  great  State  of  Missouri,  is 
one  of  the  States  that  is  having  to 
undergo  a  test  of  its  legislative  redis- 
tricting action  and,  indeed,  there  are 
other  such  States,  as  I  have  learned  In 
the  last  24  hours,  which  have  indicated 
a  deep  interest  in  this  matter. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  who  brings  to  us  for  our  con- 
sideration such  a  timely  subject,  would 
comment  upon  the  efforts  which  are  now 
being  made  in  the  Congress  as  repre- 
sented by  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  which  legislation  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  hav- 
ing passed  the  other  body  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  if  this  recommendation 
of  the  joint  committee  were  adopted,  we 
would  have  the  right  to  present  minority 
views  in  conference  reports  which  is,  in 
essence,  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man is  so  appropriately  doing  as  he 
stands  in  the  well  of  the  House  today 

However,  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  go  one  step  further.  If  this  situation 
is  as  bad  as  the  gentleman  indicates,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  take  the  nec- 
essary action  against  the  conference  re- 
port, since  the  gentleman  does  not  see 
fit  to  sign  it.  However,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  what  effect 
the  adoption  of  this  conference  report 
would  in  his  opinion  have  upon  the 
various  statutes  that  are  now  under  con- 
sideration for  judicial  determination 
pending  actions  of  the  various  legisla- 
tm-es  as.  for  example,  the  great  "Golden 
Bear  State."  the  State  of  California, 
wliich  cannot  come  to  a  decision  on  this 
matter?  In  other  words,  would  it  or  would 
it  not  be  unfair  to  adopt  this  confer- 
ence report  which,  of  course,  is  legisla- 
tive instruction  with  reference  to  the 
law  and  to  the  courts  of  the  land? 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  In  my  opinion  the 
answer  varies.  It  varies  with  the  indi- 
vidual three-judge  court.  But  I  believe 
the  majority  of  the  conferees  would  give 
the  gentleman  a  different  answer.  Other 
conferees  might  tell  you  that  this  new 
language,  if  adopted  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  constitute  a  manda- 
tory restraint  upon  the  Federal  judges. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  any  par- 
ticular judicial  action  or  reaction  will  de- 
pend upon  the  individual  attitudes  of  the 
judges  named  to  the  three-judge  panel, 

Mr.  HALL,  A  decision  to  be  reached 
which  would  involve  the  separation  of 
powers  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  That  is  my  opinion. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr, 
Casey  '< .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute  i 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  I  did  not  respond 
to  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  with 
respect  to  my  intentions  to  act  further. 

In  addition  to  introducing  a  new  bill 
tomorrow  which  will  Incorporate  what  is 
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now  adjudged  to  be  the  joint  opmion  of 
the  majority  of  the  conferees,  I  will  in- 
corporate the  earlier  provision  in  the 
conference  report  dealing  with  perma- 
nent standards,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
■we  should  not  accomplish  this.  I  believe 
this  would  produce  a  much  better  legisla- 
tive product.  And  I  would  hope  that  when 
this  body  considers  the  question  of 
adopting  the  conference  report  we  might 
send  it  back  to  conference  with  instruc- 
tioi^s  to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  I  will  introduce  tomorrow. 

I  believe  we  will  then  have  made  a 
satisfactory  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
subject  not  only  for  the  interim  period 
preceding  the  1970  census,  but  also  in 
the  post- 1970  census  period. 

Mr.  HALL.  Again  I  compliment  the 
gentleman,  and  I  certainly  will  join  him 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


THE  IRS  AND  A  RECENT  MAGAZINE 
ARTICLE:   A  REBUTTAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
published  by  the  Reader's  Di<:;est  has 
been  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to  many 
of  my  constituents.  I  refer  to  "Tyranny 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,"  writ- 
ten by  John  Barron. 

The  article,  citing  16  six;cific  cases,  ac- 
cused the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
using  gross  methods  of  intimidation  and 
pressure  against  taxpayers,  and  of  mis- 
using its  powers  to  tyrannize  innocent 
and  conscientious  taxpayers. 

If  all  of  the  facts  stated  In  the  16 
cases  are  true,  then  it  is  creditable  that 
they  were  assembled  and  made  public. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  bringing  er- 
rors and  misdeeds  of  public  employees 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  is  the 
best  way  I  know  of  a.ssuring  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  such  things  will  not  hap- 
pen again. 

But  there  is  an  important  element  of 
unfairness  in  the  article's  approach, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  closest  scrutiny 
by  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  refer 
to  the  clear  implication  that  these  16 
cases  are  typical  of  IRS  methods  in  per- 
forming the  important  duty  of  collecting 
taxes. 

This  is  an  unfair  Implication,  and  Its 
unfairness  was  quite  clearly  shown  by 
the  testimony  of  Sheldon  R.  Cohen. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  this  House. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  an  outstanding  public 
servant,  a  dedicated  and  con.scientious 
Commissioner,  whose  task  it  is  to  carry 
out  one  of  the  most  complicated  laws  in 
the  world,  collecting  each  year  the  $148 
billion  which  pays  for  all  the  services  and 
all  the  functions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cohen's  thousands  of  employees 
deal  with  100  million  taxpayers,  who  file 
70  million  income  tax  returns  each  year. 
The  IRS.  under  his  administration,  op- 
erates so  fairly  and  so  efficiently  that  48 
million  refunds  put  $7.5  billion  back  Into 


the  pockets  of  taxpayers  each  year,  with 
most  of  the  refunds  made  within  45  days 
from  the  date  the  return  is  filed. 

In  a  statement  replying  to  the  article 
in  the  Reader's  Digest,  the  IRS  recalled 
that  the  magazine  said  its  writer,  in  his 
determination  to  seek  the  truth,  spent  6 
months  in  research,  traveled  5,800  miles, 
and  held  280  interviews. 

This  massive  enterprise  resulted  In  16  In- 
stances of  alleged  wrongdoing  by  IRS.  con- 
sidered worthy  of  inclusion  In  the  article— 

The  Revenue  Service  pointed  out. 

Certainly,  this  observation  needs  little 
additional  comment.  Surely,  16  cases  out 
of  millions  hardly  add  up  to  "tyranny." 

The  IRS  cited  the  fact  that  the  Read- 
er's Digest  article  admitted  that  most 
IRS  agents  "want  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able, "  but  laid  the  so-called  "tyranny" 
at  the  door  of  "the  system," 

While  In  the  course  of  a  year,  3.5  million 
taxpayers  are  called  in  to  substantiate  their 
deductions  and  claims — 

The  IRS  said — 

some  25  million  are  given  help  and  informa- 
tion as  to  their  obligation  and  their  rights, 
as  part  of  this  "system." 

The  article  referred  several  times  to 
"unrefuted  sworn  testimony"  on  which  it 
based  its  charges.  This,  said  the  IRS, 
was  testimony  before  a  congressional 
subcommittee  at  hearings,  not  state- 
ments made  during  trial  in  a  court  of 
law.  The  IRS  statement  went  on: 

Americans  who  have  seen  court  trials  know 
that  "sworn  testimony"  does  not  always  pro- 
duce the  complete  truth,  unless  there  U 
cross-examination  by  the  defense  attorney 
and  testimony  of  other  witnesses  to  bring 
out  the  whole  story.  In  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  there  was  no  cross-examination  of 
witnesses. 

Certainly,  nobody  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  American 
taxpayers  can  take  any  issue  with  efforts 
to  recover  taxes  which  are  owed  and  un- 
paid. It  must  be  clear  that  when  one  tax- 
payer does  not  pay  his  taxes,  all  the  rest 
of  us  must  make  up  for  his  share. 

The  article  concerned  itself  mainly 
with  the  1.9  million  taxpayers  whose 
returns  were  found  to  be  in  error,  and 
who  paid  additional  taxes,  but  it  did  not 
tell  what  happened  to  the  remainder  of 
the  3.5  million  returns  that  were  selected 
for  examination  during  the  year. 

The  IRS  said: 

Of  those  3.5  million,  over  1.3  million  tax- 
payers were  notified  that  their  returns  were 
accepted  without  change  and  300.000  other 
taxpayers  received  $154  million  In  refunds, 
because  examination  showed  they  had  made 
errors  which  caused  them  to  overpay  their 
tax. 

These  figures  were  not  used  In  the  article, 
presumably  because  they  would  not  Jibe  with 
the  statements  that  IRS  agents  are  Judged 
by  the  "alleged  errors"  they  find  and  "how 
often  they  bring  In  more  dough." 

Obviously,  thousands  of  IRS  agents  and 
auditors,  who  found  errors  In  some  returns 
but  also  rejKjrted  "no  change"  in  1.3  million 
returns  or  gave  refunds  In  800,000  cases,  were 
trying  to  do  their  Job  In  line  with  IRS  policy 
to  determine  the  correct  tax — no  more,  no 
less. 

In  addition,  the  article  did  not  point  out 
that  IRS  refunded  $82  million  to  1.4  mil- 
lion other  taxpayers  who  made  mistakes  In 
arithmetic  and  overpaid  their  taxes — further 


evidence    that   IRS   seeks   only    the   correct 
tax. 

To  the  article's  charge  that  high  IRS 
officials  tried  to  'cover  up  and  withhold 
data,"  the  Revenue  Service  made  this 
reply : 

The  facts  are  that  In  addition  to  more  than 
a  hundred  letters  and  reports  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  by  IRS,  some  50 
officials  and  employees  were  In.strurted  by 
Mr.  Cohen  to  testify  fully  and  frankly.  These 
Included,  besides  Mr.  Cohen  himself,  an 
assistant  commissioner,  regional  commis- 
sioners, division  directors,  district  directors, 
branch  chiefs  and  supervisors. 

The  only  data  withheld  from  being  spread 
on  the  public  record  by  the  subcommittee 
was  information  which  cannot  be  disclosed 
because  of  specific  provisions  of  the  law  or 
which  Identified  innocent  third  parties. 

The  IRS  statement  pointed  up  a  basic 
fault  of  the  article,  when  it  characterized 
as  a  "gross  oversimplification"  the  idea 
that  the  Revenue  Service,  "at  its  whim, 
can  seize  a  taxpayer's  assets." 

Collection  of  taxes  from  those  who  will  not 
pay  voluntarily  Is  a  necessary  procedure  In 
extreme  cases.  In  fairness  to  those  who  do 
pay. 

However,  only  when  there  Is  an  overt  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  delinquent  t.axpayer  to 
purposely  dissipate  his  assets  or  to  take  them 
out  of  the  country  will  the  IRS  seize  assets 
without  warning. 

In  every  other  case,  a  person  who  owes  taxes 
Is  given  ample  opportunity  to  pay  volun- 
tarily. He  Is  given  several  written  notices,  af- 
forded conferences  and.  If  warranted  by  his 
financial  condition,  part  payment  agreements 
are  worked  out.  Enforced  collection  Is  made 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

Most  important  of  all,  I  feel,  in  the  IRS 
statement,  is  the  assurance  that  the  door 
is  never  closed  between  the  taxpayer  and 
the  higher  echelons  of  the  Service: 

Through  the  years.  IRS  has  Invited  tax- 
payers to  write  to  their  District  Director  or 
to  the  Commissioner  In  Washington,  DC, 
when  they  think  a  mistake  hus  been  made 
or  they  have  received  unfair  treatment.  This 
Invitation  continues  In  effect  with  assurance 
that  IRS  will  consider  every  valid  complaint 
and  win  take  corrective  action  wherever  war- 
ranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  only  16 
cases  of  the  many  millions  handled  b;- 
the  IRS  were  cited,  and  even  if  eveiT 
word  of  every  statement  about  these  16 
cases  were  true,  it  would  certainly  not 
add  up  to  "tyranny,"  or  anything  ap- 
proaching it. 

And  yet,  even  in  those  16  cases,  there 
remain  doubts  and  questions  of  inter- 
pretation. It  is  unfortunate,  from  the 
standpoint  of  equity,  that  the  Reader's 
Digest,  as  the  vast  and  popular  maga- 
zine it  is,  has  a  much  more  certain  foimm 
for  getting  its  own  interpretations  to  the 
I>eople  than  does  the  IRS,  which  must 
depend  upon  the  limited  space  available 
in  the  daily  press  for  Its  channel  of  com- 
munication. 

However,  even  the  specific  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  article  must  be  considered 
with  understanding.  It  may  be  that  there 
have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of 
unscrupulous  procedure  by  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  the  employees  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  But  I  challenge  any 
agency,  of  any  government,  to  prove  that 
among  the  armies  of  people  who  work 
for  the  public,  at  least  a  few  do  not  show 


up  as  less  perfect  and  less  just  than  their 
fellows. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  ef- 
forts made  by  private  industry  to  retain 
the  services  of  skilled  people.  It  is  surely 
all  the  more  important  in  Government, 
wliich  frequently  has  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  industry  for  the  abler  people 
in  its  employ. 

Let  us  not,  then,  make  the  job  more 
difficult  by  using  an  all-too-ready  tar- 
bmsh  to  splatter  the  thousands  of  the 
good  and  honest  and  conscientious  with 
the  misdeeds  of  the  few.  Let  us  rather 
be  thankful  that  in  this  free,  democratic 
society,  the  misdeeds  can  be  brought  to 
light  fairly  and  the  errors— whether  of 
omission  or  commission — can  be  speedily 
eradicated. 

Let  us  be  as  prompt  to  praise  the  efiQ- 
ciency,  ability,  and  conscientiousness  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  the  legions  of  good  people  who  work 
in  his  agency,  as  we  are  to  criticize  the 
few  who  do  not  meet  the  high  IRS 
standards. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  1  Mr,  Jacobs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  air  pol- 
lution has  been  a  subject  of  growing 
national  concern  for  more  than  a  decade. 

It  has  been  studied  and  analyzed, 
graphed  and  charted,  and  talked  about, 
but  it  has  not  been  removed.  It  still 
hangs  over  our  cities,  threatens  our 
health,  and  destroys  our  property. 

Every  community  with  over  50,000 
people  has  an  air  pollution  problem. 
Thi.s  represents  more  than  two-thirds  of 
our  population. 

Air  pollution  causes  economic  losses 
estimated  at  $11  billion  a  year.  Even 
more  imi^ortant  is  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that  air  pollution  is  a  factor  in 
the  development  and  worsening  of  such 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  as  asthma, 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  lung  cancer. 

The  problem  is  real  and  it  is  getting 
worse. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  President 
reminded  us  that  air  pollution  worsens 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth,  increases  in  urban  pop- 
ulation, rising  demands  for  heat  and 
energy,  and  upward  trends  in  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  production  of  refuse,  and 
production  and  con.sumption  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

Clearly,  it  will  not  be  long  before  air 
pollution  reaches  truly  critical  propor- 
tion.s  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  What 
happened  last  Thanksgiving  in  New 
York,  where  severe  air  pollution  cost 
more  than  160  lives,  was  not  an  isolated 
occurrence;  it  was  an  omen  of  things 
to  come. 

A.S  President  Johnson  has  suggested, 
we  must  strengthen  both  our  research 
efforts  and  our  regulatory  activities  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  dealing  with  the  menace 


of  air  pollution.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  would  help  the  Nation  do 
both. 

It  provides  for  the  acceleration  of  re- 
search needed  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  control  methods,  and  it  calls  for  stand- 
ard-setting on  a  regional  basis,  which  is 
a  logical  way  to  attack  the  problem. 

I  am  endorsing  the  proposed  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  becau.se  I  believe  that  it  is  a  logi- 
cal and  essential  step  in  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  to  mount  a  truly 
comprehensive  national  attack  on  air 
pollution. 

Every  provision  of  this  legislation  will 
help  bring  us  closer  to  the  day  when  all 
Americans  can  enjoy  their  surroundings 
without  fear  or  danger. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  BACK 
POLICY  ON  AIRCRAFT  ARRESTING 
GEAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  called  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  a  number  of  areas 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  moving  to  promote  aviation  safety. 
One  of  these  is  the  development  and  use 
of  aircraft  arresting  gear  which  could 
save  lives  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
multimillion-dollar  aircraft  in  the  event 
of  runway  overruns  and  aborted  take- 
offs.  While  this  equipment  is  by  no  means 
a  total  answer  and  should  not  be  repre- 
sented as  an  alternative  to  longer  run- 
ways where  those  are  possible,  aircraft 
arresting  gear  can  make  a  critical  differ- 
ence at  airports  where  runways  cannot 
be  lengthened. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  view,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration toward  aircraft  arresting  gear 
has  been  negative.  The  fifth  Aerial  Navi- 
gation Conference  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  will  be  held 
in  Montreal  next  month.  One  of  the 
items  on  the  agenda  con',  erns  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  policy  with 
respect  to  aircraft  arresting  equipment. 
There  arc  indications  the  United  States 
will  oppose  the  establishment  of  any  af- 
firmative policy  on  the  issue,  although  as 
far  back  as  1962  the  FAA  conducted  a 
successful  series  of  tests  to  establish  the 
feasibility  of  such  gear. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  be  aware  of  this.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  express  their  support  for  a 
positive,  meaningful  air  safety  program 
by  joining  me  in  urging  the  responsible 
officials  to  insist  that  the  U.S.  policy  on 
the  aircraft  arresting  gear  question  be  an 
affirmative  one. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  present  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  have  today  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation; 


October  19.  1967. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Alan:  The  fifth  Aerial  Navigation 
Conference  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  will  be  held  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  commencing  November  14.  As  In 
past  years,  the  United  States  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  conference. 

Question  3  on  the  agenda  calls  for  an 
examination  of  recent  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  aircraft  arresting  gear  and  a  study 
of  the  possibility  of  adopting  a  standardized 
gear  In  the  event  that  International  alrpyorts 
will  be  equipped  with  them.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  me.  The  development  of 
aircraft  arresting  devices  was  a  matter  I 
emphasized  in  proposing  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  last  month  a  twenty- 
point  air  safety  program.  In  my  view,  FAA's 
delay  in  completing  the  testing  and  certifi- 
cation of  aircraft  arresting  gear  and  its  fail- 
ure to  require  such  equipment  at  major  air- 
ports is  deplorable.  It  raises  serious  questions 
regarding  the  FAA's  willingness  and  ability 
to  establish  and  implement  a  safety  program 
that  will  meet  the  demands  of  aviation's 
rapid  growth  In  this  country. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  an  Inter-gov- 
ernmental committee  on  which  are  represent- 
ed the  Department  of  Transportation,  FAA. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Departrnent  of  De- 
fense and  Department  of  State  is  In  the 
process  of  developing  a  U.S.  policy  paper  on 
this  and  other  Items  on  the  ICAO  agenda. 
I  have  also  learned  that  the  FAA  Is  strongly 
resisting  a  policy  statement  In  favor  of  air- 
craft arresting  equipment.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  reliably  Informed  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Great  Britain  have 
adopted  policies  favoring  such  equipment 
and  are  dismayed  at  the  intransigence  of 
the  United  States  In  this  regard. 

Prom  our  discussions.  Alan,  I  know  you  are 
vitally  concerned  that  the  Government  meet 
the  challenges  of  aviation  growth,  not  only 
In  regard  to  safety,  but  In  other  areas  as  well. 
As  a  pilot,  you  are  well  aware  that  the  Armed 
Forces  have  been  using  aircraft  arresting 
equipment  successfully  for  years,  for  land- 
based  as  well  as  carrier-based  aircraft.  The 
Air  Force  credits  the  hook  and  cable  gear 
it  has  used  since  1951  on  Its  land  bases  with 
saving  some  250  aircraft  every  year.  The  FAA 
completed  a  succefsful  series  of  tests  at  its 
Atlantic  City  research  center  In  November 
1962.  It  subsequently  continued  to  "study 
the  situation"  with  representatives  of  the 
airline  Industry  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
promise  a  decision  by  January,  1965.  As  far 
as  anyone  can  determine,  they  are  still 
"studying  the  situation." 

In  1964,  officials  of  the  FAA  gave  some  In- 
dication that  they  favored  arresting  gear  as 
an  added  safety  factor  but  were  not  willing 
to  force  the  airline  Industry  to  accept  It. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  all  too  often  been 
the  FAA's  attitude  toward  air  safety,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  and  the  feasibility  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram has  been  established. 

In  one  12-hour  period  in  April  1964.  three 
commercial  aircraft — two  Boeing  707  Jets 
and  a  prop-Jet  Electra — overran  runways 
at  New  York  airports.  Fortunately,  there 
were  no  fatalities.  But  there  were  deaths 
and  injuries,  not  to  mention  substantial  eco- 
nomic losses,  In  the  more  than  40  reported 
overshoots  in  the  period  1954-1964  And  you 
will  recall  the  tragic  loss  of  130  lives  in  the 
aborted  take-off  of  an  Air  Prance  Jet  from 
Orly  field  in  Paris  in  June.  1962. 

It  is  significant  that  some  airline  officials 
shsre  my  view  that  the  new  generation  of 
Jetliners,  with  their  vastly  increased  weight 
and  higher  landing  speeds  make  even  more 
urgent   the   need   for   increasing   the   safety 
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factor  In  the  event  of  a  miscalculation   or 
malfunction  during  take-off  or  landing. 

Also,  the  phenomenon  of  aquaplaning — 
the  loss  of  tire  friction  on  wet  pavement — 
continues  to  plague  the  airline  Industry. 
When  today's  heavy  aircraft  hit  a  film  of 
water  on  a  runway  they  frequently  keep  go- 
ing despite  braking  efforts  and  the  engines' 
reverse  thrust.  I  am  informed  that  when  an 
aircraft  wheel  aquaplanes.  It  comes  to  a  com- 
plete stop  and  If  this  condition  lasts  more 
than  three  seconds  on  a  Jet,  the  antl-skld  sys- 
tem Is  automatically  deactivated.  Yet,  PAA 
officials  continue  to  emphasize  Improving 
reverse  thrust  capability  and  advocate  groov- 
ing runways  to  Increase  braking  power  (al- 
though these  groves  would  tend  to  Ice  up  In 
cold,  damp  weather) . 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  companies  have 
developed  aircraft  arresting  gear  capable  of 
halting  today's  largest  Jets,,  I  hold  no  partic- 
ular brief  for  any  of  these  firms,  but  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  art  has  pro- 
gressed to  this  point,  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand the  refusal  of  the  PAA  to  require  this 
equipment  where  it  Is  needed.  I  am  aware 
that  the  gear  would  not  be  Inexpensive:  esti- 
mates run  between  $300,000  and  $1  million 
per  runway.  But  we  must  keep  In  mind  that 
this  equipment  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  aircraft  costing  millions  of  dol- 
lars, not  to  mention  the  lives  Involved. 

I  hope  that  you  Alan,  will  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  In  promoting  aviation  safety  and  the 
ICAO  conference  offers  a  unique  opportunity. 
I  respectfully  request  that  you  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  see  that  our  government 
adopts  a  favorable  policy  with  respect  to  the 
conference  agenda  question  on  aircraft  ar- 
resting equipment  and  moves  ahead  to  re- 
quire such  equipment  at  the  larger  civilian 
airports. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L   Ottincer, 

Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  COLOMBIA 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Ottincer]  may 
extend  his  rem.arks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  privileged  to  participate  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  I  am  always  pleased  to  bring  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  another  one  of 
the  Corps'  successful  programs  I  am 
particularly  happy  when  it  involves  one 
of  my  constituents  and.  even  more  so,  in 
a  program  which  I  helped  to  initiate. 

For  the  past  2  years,  Mr  Davis  Lore- 
tan,  of  Valhalla,  NY.,  has  been  serving 
as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  a  commu- 
nity development  program  in  Colombia. 
This  type  of  program  basically  Involves 
helping  other  people  help  themselves. 
A  volunteer  will  enter  a  community 
and  assist  the  residents  in  organizing 
and  deciding  upon  needed  and  worth- 
while projects  which  they  would  like  to 
undertake  as  a  community.  The  volun- 
teer will  then  help  the  residents  to  exe- 
cute the  project  and  obtain  such  outside 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary.  The  goal 
of  community  development  programs  has 
been  accurately  described  as  bringing 
people  together  toward  a  common  goal. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr,  Loretan 
for  his  dedication  and  exemplary  service 
and  congratulate  him  for  being  awarded 
the  Order  of  the  Saman  by  the  people  of 
Colombia.  I  believe  his  work  is  another 
example  of  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
the  Peace  Corps  overseas  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  insert  herewith,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  the  following  article: 
[Prom  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  White  Plains, 

N.Y,,Sept.  22,  19671 
He  Helps  Colombwn  Peasants  Help  Them- 
selves TO  Better  Lite 
(By  Lorretta  Lynde) 

Valhalla. — Feudalism  exists  today,  even 
In  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  It  Is  the 
goal  of  David  Loretan,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Joseph  Loretan  of  337  Columbiw  Ave.,  to 
try  to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  Loretan  returned  today  to  dba,  San- 
tander,  Colombia,  In  South  America.  The 
community  has  been  his  assignment  In  the 
Peace  Corps  for  two  years  and  he  is  now 
beginning  a  third  year,  an  extension  of  the 
usual  term. 

The  people  of  Olba  seem  to  have  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  what  Mr.  Loretan  has 
done  for  them.  Before  he  left  to  come  home, 
he  became  the  first  North  American  to 
receive  "The  Order  of  the  Saman,"  a  silver 
medal  with  a  gold  tree  on  It.  The  tree  repre- 
sents one  growing  In  the  town  of  Olba  and 
Is  symbolic  of  the  community  spirit  there. 
It  was  presented  to  Mr.  Loretan  for  the 
"effect  he  had  had  on  the  community." 

STEPINAC  graduates 

Mr,  Loretan.  a  1961  graduate  of  Steplnac 
High  School,  holds  a  political  science  degree 
from  St.  Michael's  College  in  Wlnooskl.  Vt. 
He  Joined  the  Peace  Corps  In  1965  and  went 
to  Colombia  In  September  of  that  year. 

Assigned  to  Olba  a«  a  community  devel- 
oper. Mr.  Loretan  had  a  variety  of  duties, 
most  of  which  involved  organizing  the  com- 
munities and  the  peasants  who  lived  in 
them.  The  i>easants,  accustomed  to  having 
the  government  contribute  to  projects 
sporadically,  had  trouble  Imagining  them- 
selves actually  asking  for  what  they  needed. 
In  communities  like  Olba,  such  funds  are 
handled  by  regional  capitals  (In  this  case, 
Bacaramanga)  which  are  one  equivalent  to 
state  capitals  here. 

The  most  difficult  people  to  reach,  Mr. 
Loretan  observed,  are  the  peasants  of  the 
veredas,  small  communities  located  on  the 
large  farms  which  surround  communities 
like  Olba.  These  people  have  a  difficult  time 
making  ends  meet  with  their  meager  coffee 
crops  and  small  salaries  from  large  farms. 

VERT    RICH.    VERT    POOR 

The  peasants  represent  one  end  of  the 
balance  of  two  classes,  prominent  in  most 
South  American  coimtries — that  of  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor.  Though  some  of  the 
rich  do  contribute  to  Improvement  projects 
for  the  peasant*,  not  all  of  them  do,  and  the 
overall  contribution  does  not  amount  to 
much. 

Peace  Corpsmen  like  Mr.  Loretan  visit  the 
veredas  and  attempt  to  build  Interest  and 
community  spirit  so  that  these  people  can 
accomplish  Improvements  within  their  com- 
munities. With  the  help  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  has  begun 
to  aid  these  communities  of  pheasants.  The 
federation  buys  the  coffee  and  returns  the 
profits  in  the  form  of  partial  expenses  to 
build  the  schools  and  Improvements. 

Mr.  Loretan  says  it  la  best  if  the  people 
contribute  part  of  the  funds  and  effort  them- 
selves so  that  they  gain  a  sense  of  Involve- 
ment in  their  school,  "In  schools  that  the 
government  itself  built,  the  people  tend  to 
think  of  the  school  as  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment," stated  Mr.  Loretan. 


SEEK    natural    LEADERS 

"When  we  go  into  a  community  like  this," 
says  Mr.  Loretan,  "It  Is  best  for  us  to  try  to 
find  the  natural  le«uler8  of  the  community. 
These  people  are  best  to  help  us  organize 
the  projects  to  earn  fxinds  and  work  on 
various  projects." 

The  peasants  In  Mr.  Loretan 's  assigned 
community  raised  money  with  such  projects 
as  bazaars  Including  lunches,  dancing  and 
games,  and  with  such  activities  as  taking 
down  old  unrepairable  buildings  and  selling 
the  materials.  The  proceeds  of  these  efforts 
were  used  to  match  the  money  given  by  the 
Coffee  Growers  and  the  government. 

Schools  are  the  major  project  for  workers 
like  Mr.  Loretan.  One  school  has  been  fin- 
ished since  he  arrived  In  Olba  and  he  expects 
another  to  be  finished  when  he  returns.  "The 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  complete  a  school 
in  these  towns  depends  on  the  community 
and  upon  its  leaders,"  he  says. 

When  Mr.  Loretan  returns,  he  will  work 
for  a  time  In  the  same  community  and  will 
later  go  to  the  regional  capital  to  aid  new 
and  current  Peace  Corpsmen  In  an  admin- 
istrative capacity. 

"These  people  are  wonderful,"  Mr,  Loretan 
smiles,  "and  I'm  delighted  to  be  able  to  go 
back." 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION   OP  LAW 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican legal  system  is  undergoing  extraor- 
dinary strains  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
rapidly  mounting  demands  upon  it.  We 
all  have  heard  of  the  "law  explosion" 
that  has  led  the  massive  backlogs  on  the 
civil  dockets  of  courts  throughout  the 
Nation.  And  never,  of  course,  have  the 
demands  on  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice  been  as  heavy  or  as  complex. 

These  new  strains,  reflecting  both  the 
rapid  population  giowth  and  our  ever 
more  complex  way  of  life,  are  further 
complicated  by  vastly  expanded  efforts 
at  bringing  the  full  protection  and  bene- 
fits of  the  law  to  the  poorest  segments 
of  our  population,  and  by  vital  new  efforts 
at  making  the  law  and  legal  institutions 
more  responsive  to  developing  public 
needs  and  expectations. 

The  legal  profession  and  the  law 
schools  have  made  valiant  efforts  to  i^  ci 
pace  with  these  new  demands.  But  eatn 
limited  step  forward  has  revealed  a  dozen 
more  that  should  be  taken.  Their  ex- 
perience has  made  it  clear  that  the  law, 
the  framework  for  all  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic processes,  is  the  poorest  of  ^tep- 
childern  when  it  comes  to  allocation  of 
resources,  both  public  and  private,  for 
research  and  education.  And  there  i.-^  lit- 
tle reason  to  believe  this  imbalance,  re- 
sulting in  a  serious  lag  in  legal  research 
and  training,  will  be  changed  under  pres- 
ent policies  of  the  funding  agencies  and 
organizations. 

It  is  against  this  background.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  create  a  National  Law  Foundation  to 
promote  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  in  legal  education  and 
research. 
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This  bill  has  been  in  preparation  for 
many  months  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Law  Schools,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Librarians. 
Each  group  approves  the  bill  as  drawn. 

The  new  Law  Foundation,  with  the 
overall  charge  of  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  also  would  pursue 
programs  designed  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  legal  services  and  to  make  the  law  and 
Its  institutions  more  responsive  to  pub- 
lic needs.  It  would  support  legal  edu- 
cation through  grants  to  individuals,  law 
schools,  nonprofit  organizations  for  con- 
tinuing legal  education,  law  libraries  and 
other  facilities  for  legal  training.  It  also 
would  initiate  and  support  programs  of 
research,  in  cooperation  whenever  ap- 
propriate, with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  as  well  as  private  educational 
and  research  institutions  Including  law 
schools  and  bar  associations.  It  further 
would  provide  support  to  improve  the 
Nation's  law  schools  through  scholar- 
ship and  fellowship  programs  and  grants 
to  institutions. 

The  proposed  Law  Foundation,  under 
direction  of  men  expert  in  the  practice 
of  law  as  well  as  legal  education  and  re- 
search, would  focus  attention  directly  on 
many  of  the  most  critical  problems  of 
our  time. 

It  would,  in  short,  provide  for  the 
\ital  and  expanding  field  of  law  the 
great  coordinating  and  supporting  serv- 
ices available  to  the  sciences  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  to 
medicine  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
comparable  support  is  needed  if  our  legal 
pi  ocesses  and  institutions  are  to  continue 
to  provide  the  framework  necessary  for 
ordered  progress  in  all  aspects  of  our 
national  life. 


JOHN  B.  TURNER  IS  MR.  MIAMI 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  contributed  of  Uiem.selves  to  their 
cijmmunity  to  the  extent  to  which  John 
B  Turner  has  in  Miami. 

The  Miamian  magazine  has  i-ecently 
honored  him  by  selecting  him  as  Mr. 
Miami,  and  this  recognition  is  richly 
deserved. 

Mr.  Turner's  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  community  have  been  most  numer- 
ous, but  one  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions has  been  his  service  as  chairman  of 
tiie  Dade  County  Community  Task  Force 
which  was  established  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  cope 
w  ith  the  problem  of  thousands  of  Cuban 
refugees  who  have  poured  into  the  area 
in  the  last  few  years. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  Mi- 
amian article  which  describes  but  a  few 
of  Mr.  Turner's  many  efforts  to  make 
Dade  County  a  better  place  to  live  for 
all: 


Plan  roR  the  Next  Generation 

Everything  being  done  today,  should  be 
done  for  the  people  and  the  city  that  will  be 
here  50  years  from  now.  according  to  John 
B,  Turner. 

Turner,  one  of  Miami's  civic  leaders,  looks 
at  the  community  as  he  believes  it  will  be  in 
the  future. 

"I  always  at  least  try  to  look  ahead.  Never 
go  back,  and  never  look  back  except  to  learn 
and  benefit  from  experiences  and  lilstory,"  he 
said. 

In  his  17  years  in  the  Greater  Miami  com- 
munity. Turner  has  guided  the  helm  of  most 
every  major  community  effort. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Miami-Dade 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United 
Fund.  Operation  Amlgo,  South  Florida  Boy 
Scout  Council,  Dow^ntown  Klwanls  Club  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Economic  So- 
ciety of  South  Florida,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

One  of  the  most  recent  major  Involvements 
was  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  executive 
committee  of  the  Dade  County  Community 
Task  Force,  and  organization  stated  at  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Insure  that  there  be  no  ad- 
verse economic  effect  on  the  Greater  Miami 
area  from  the  Cuban  Refugee  Airlift  Inaugu- 
rated nearly  two  years  ago. 

"The  Task  Force  was  an  unusual  organiza- 
tion. We  had  to  go  looking  for  problems  to 
solve.  We  found  plenty  of  them,  and  found 
solutions  to  some  such  as  assisting  in  ob- 
taining more  adequate  federal  funds  for  the 
education  of  the  Cuban  children  in  the  Dide 
School  System,  helping  work  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Cuban  dentists,  and  other  similar 
problenis,"  Turner  said. 

Turner  had  also  been  a  member  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Dade  County  Community 
Relations  Board. 

"If  there  Is  one  group  that  could  do  more 
in  less  time,  it  would  be  an  organization 
composed  of  a  community  relations  board 
and  a  task  force.  With  connections  and  In- 
fiuences  t>oth  within  the  community  and  in 
Washington,  such  a  group  could  be  effec- 
tive In  obtaining  federal  funds  to  help  build 
Miami-Dade  Junior  College,  the  proposed 
state  university,  and  In  obtaining  funding 
for  Aerojet-General,  and  other  projects 
which  the  federal  government  could  par- 
ticipate In  which  would  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  aid  Industry,"  Turner  believes. 

But  without  such  a  group,  the  momentum 
must  come  from  within  the  community  to 
accomplish  overall  goals. 

"People  are  coming  to  Florida,  and  busi- 
ness goes  where  people  are,"  Turner  said. 
"The  papulation  trends  show  over  two  mil- 
lion people  by  the  1980's  and  they  are  prob- 
ably right.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  next  50  ye.irs.  We  can't  simply  plan  for 
the  next  few  years  or  even  few  decades. 

"The  major  problems  of  this  area  stem 
from  the  people  who  settled  here  50  years 
ago.  They  lacked  vision.  They  didn't  build 
for  a  population  of  a  million  persons. 

"We  are  still  in  a  pioneer  era.  There  are 
still  the  opportunities  here  that  there  were 
20.  30,  or  50  years  ago.  Sure,  Miami  Beach 
has  already  been  developed,  but  the  same 
kind  of  opportunities  exist  If  you  look  for 
Uiem" 

Turner  believes  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  each 
generation  to  provide  the  necessities,  such 
as  school,  for  the  next  generation. 

"On  this  point,"  he  said.  "Dade  County 
has  an  excellent  reputation.  Our  schools  are 
excellent  for  what  we  had  to  work  with.  But 
here  again,  taxes  are  going  to  have  to  be 
raised,  or  bonded  Indebtedness  Incurred,  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  grow,  expand  and 
build  more  schools,  housing,  sewers  and  all 
the  other  things  that  a  society  needs  and 
will  be  needing  in  the  coming  years." 

Part  of  the  planning  ahead  is  looking  for 
new  Job  opportunities  for  the  growing  i>opu- 
latlon. 


"Miami  must  encourage  new  industry  to 
move  In,  new  industry  which  will  provide  Jobs 
for  the  population  which  in  turn  will  need 
housing,  education  and  other  products  and 
sen'lces 

"I  don't  mean  Just  big  Industry.  Big  com- 
panies would  be  nice,  but  don't  forget  the 
smaller  plants  They're  even  more  important 
If  you  have  enough  of  them,"  Turner  em- 
phasized. 

Turner  believes  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
entire  community  to  help  encourage  a  good 
business  climate,  and  the  organization  to 
work  through  Is  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

"The  value  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
to  this  conununlty  can  only  be  limited  by 
the  time  and  the  interest  that's  put  Into  it  by 
the  business  and  professional  people."  Turner 
emphasized. 

Initial  steps,  he  believes,  have  been  taken 
to  start  Miami  on  the  road  to  further  prog- 
ress. Review  of  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, a  strong  look  at  taxation  and  problems 
of  the  future,  the  new  Doxladls  plans  for  re- 
development of  downtown,  are  ali  a  step 
ahead. 

"But  we  must  take  action  If  we  want  the 
problems  to  be  solved.  I  am  all  for  private 
enterprise  implementing  these  things,  but 
not  If  It  takes  another  25  years.  We  have 
been  struggling  and  struggling,  and  nothing 
gets  done.  Let's  accept  it  and  implement  it. 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  reject  the  whole 
thing. 

"Maybe  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  plan 
flnlshwi  Is  for  some  government  group  to  go 
In  and  get  It  done.  Otherwise,  the  Doxladls 
plan  will  be  Just  another  report." 

Turner,  a  retired  vice  president  of  Cities 
Service  Oil  Co..  has  help>ed  to  Implement 
many  ideas  and  plans  in  this  community.  As 
president  of  the  Community  Television 
Foundation  of  South  Florida.  Inc..  he  was 
instrumental  In  obtaining  a  more  progres- 
sive programming  policy  for  the  station. 

In  other  areas,  he  serves  as  an  elder  of  the 
Miami  Shores  Presbyterian  Church,  trustee 
of  the  Florida  Presbyterian  College,  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  director  of  the 
Dade  National  Bank  of  Miami. 

Prior,  he  had  been  on  the  regional  board 
and  dinner  chairman  for  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  active  for 
over  20  years  in  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
chairman  of  the  Dade  County  chapter. 

To  top  them  all.  however,  was  the  American 
Red  Cross'  1967  award  to  him  as  "Man  of 
the  Century." 


CERTIFICATION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
MECHANICS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GiaimoI  may 
extend  his  i-emarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  voluntary  certification  of 
motor  vehicle  mechanics  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  establishing  programs  for  the 
compulsoiT  licensing  of  auto  mechanics. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  auto  owner  is  not 
receiving  adequate  ser\'ice  from  many 
auto  mechanics.  Once  the  owner  of  a  car 
discovers  that  something  is  wrong,  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  auto  mechanic. 

A  recent  survey  taken  by  the  New  York 
based  Citizens  Committee  for  Metropol- 
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itan  Affairs  reported  that  60  percent  of 
the  garages  to  which  a  malfunctioning 
automobile  was  brought  turned  in  com- 
pletely false  diagnoses.  We  are  all  aware 
that  these  practices  go  on  in  ever>-  area 
of  the  country  and  are  due  either  to  un- 
trained mechanics  or  to  outright  fraud. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  the  voluntary 
licensing  of  auto  mechanics  who  meet 
certain  standards  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretarj'  of  Transportation.  The  me- 
chanic who  meets  such  standards  and  re- 
ceives certification  would  be  able  to  hold 
himself  out  to  the  public  as  a  reputable 
skilled  craftsman.  The  individual  car 
owner  would  then  be  able  to  determine 
whether  he  is  going  to  a  good  mechanic 
or,  like  the  600,  is  riding  blindly  Into  the 
valley. 

The  certification  of  good  mechanics  by 
the  Department  would  also  serve  as  a 
lever  to  encouraee  the  less  skilled  either 
to  ungrade  their  skills  or  to  get  out  of  the 
business. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  also  pro- 
\1de  grants  to  those  States  which  enact 
compulsory  programs  of  licensing  and 
would  include  the  cost  of  apprenticeship 
or  training  programs  for  mechanics. 

I  want  to  empha.size  that  I  have  intro- 
duced this  bill  in  order  to  generate  study 
and  discussion  of  this  very  real  problem. 
It  is  in  no  way  a  final  solution  to  the  situ- 
ation but  rather  a  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  a  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Co.  editorial  which  bear  upon  this 
problem: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  27.  1967] 

Garages  Here  Pail  a  Spot  Repair  Test 

A  study  of  19  automobile  repair  garages 
here  has  shown  that  only  five  accurately 
diagnosed  a  minor  engine  defect  and  that  the 
repair  cost  estimates  ranged  from  no  charge 
to  $40. 

"EHeven  garages-  60  per  cent  of  those  sur- 
veyed^turned  !n  completely  false  diagnoses." 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Metropolitan  Af- 
fairs reported  yesterday. 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference.  William  F. 
Haddad,  president  of  the  committee,  said  that 
its  survey  had  shown  "a  shocking  scarcity  of 
well-trained  mechanics"  and  "a  desperate 
need  for  fair-price  guidelines  In  automotive 
repairs." 

The  committee  is  a  nonprofit  civic  organi- 
zation formed  In  1964  and  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 700  members.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Haddad.  they  are  "young  professionals, 
Wall  Street  types." 

Participation  in  the  group,  which  Is  fi- 
nanced by  assessments  on  the  members  and 
the  18-man  board  of  directors,  is  strictly 
voluntary,  and  members  are  assigned  to  serve 
on  one  or  more  of  Its  18  subcommittees  In 
keeping  with  iXs  policy  of  serving  the  public 
as  an  "aggressive  ombudsman."  the  commit- 
tee recently  investigated  Surrogate  Court 
patronage  practices  and  drug  prices  In  New 
York  State. 

The  automotive  survey  was  conducted  by 
volunteers  headed  by  Thomas  Boyd,  a  re- 
turned Peace  Corpsman  who  taught  me- 
chanics In  India.  Nineteen  lndep>endent  serv- 
ice areas  were  selected  with  standard  market 
sampling  techniques  that  correlate  neighbor- 
hood incom.e  with  population  density.  This 
selection  method,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee, gave  a  cross-section  of  garages  that  was 
"representative"  of  automotive  repair  centers 
for  the  entire  state  of  New  York. 

A  1966  Oldsmoblle  VIstacrulser  station 
wagon,  with  27.000  miles  on  the  speedom- 
eter, was  selected  as  the  test  vehicle.  Mem- 


bers of  the  test  team  were  taught  how  to 
measure  the  distributor  point  setting  and 
how  to  alter  this  setting  from  the  manufac- 
turer's recommended  specification  of  30 
degrees. 

Before  entering  each  service  station,  a 
member  of  the  survey  would  adjust  the  point 
setting  to  42  degrees;  otherwise  the  car  was 
said  to  be  in  "excellent  condition." 

The  point  setting  regulates  the  firing  of 
the  sp>ark  plugs  in  the  engine. 

According  to  Mr.  Haddad.  this  particular 
alteration  was  selected  because  the  type  of 
engine  malfunction  it  produces — a  very 
rough  engine,  with  loss  of  power  and  diffi- 
culty In  starting — should  be  recognized  by 
"a  kid  in  high  school  mechanics  class"  as 
being  caused  by  an  Improper  point  setting. 

The  survey  reported,  however,  that  most 
of  the  19  mechanics  consulted  were  Inclined 
to  recommend  a  full  tune-up — at  prices 
ranging  from  $14  to  $40. 

In  one  instance  the  mechanic  listened  to 
a  description  of  the  car's  performance  and. 
without  leaving  his  desk  to  Inspect  the  car, 
suggested:  "Probably  needs  a  tune-up — 
$22.05." 

At  another  mldtown  garage  on  the  East 
Side  of  Manhattan,  a  man  who  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  mechanic  but  said  he  was 
"familiar"  with  the  car.  said: 

"Sounds  like  it  needs  a  tune-up.  If  It 
hasn't  been  tuned  within  10.000  miles,  you 
should  have  It  done." 

Cost:  $35. 

Other  mechanics  were  apparently  baffled 
by  the  problem.  One.  who  worked  at  a  lower 
East  Side  gas  station  checked  the  spark 
plug  wires,  changed  the  fuel  mixture  set- 
tings on  the  carburetor,  readjusted  them  to 
nearly  the  same  position  said:  "Must  have 
been  some  dirt  in  the  carburetor." 

Only  one  mechanic  of  the  five  who  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  the  trouble  correctly  Iden- 
tified the  problem  immediately.  He  read- 
Justed  the  points  without  charge. 

On  the  basis  of  these  Investigations,  the 
report  concluded  that  "except  for  the  few 
cases  of  satisfactory  service,  the  mechanics 
were  not  willing  to  waste  their  time  on  'a  $2 
or  $3  adjustment." 

The  report  contended  that  mechanics 
were  content  to  use  a  "cover-all  diagnoels" 
of  a  tune-up  even  though.  "In  all  but  a 
couple  of  stops,  the  car's  engine  was  running 
so  badly  that  an  experienced  man  could  not 
have  failed  to  suspect  Improper  Ignition  tim- 
ing, which  could  have  been  corrected  by  a 
simple  adjustment." 

The  report  recommended  that  "the  City 
of  New  York  promulgate  fair-price  guide- 
lines for  automotive  repairs  and  that  pro- 
cedures be  established  that  will  lead  to  cer- 
tification and  licensing  of  automotive  me- 
chanics in  the  New  York  City  area." 

.Approaches  have  already  been  made  to 
state  legislators  and  the  offices  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  Governor  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  legislation  requiring  the  licensing  of 
mechanics. 

Commenting  at  the  press  conference,  Mr. 
Haddad  said; 

"I  think  It  fthe  mechanic's  alleged  In- 
competence] has  become  a  form  of  accept- 
able corruption.  The  public  has  been  made 
to  feel  that  it  Is  normal  to  do  business  In 
this  manner. 

"However,  I'm  sure  something  Is  going  to 
be  done  about  It  this  time." 

Text  or  WCBS    (New  York)    Editorial 
Subject:  Auto  repair  abuses. 
Broadcast:    September  29,    1967.    12:20   p.m.. 
4:20  p.m.;  September  30.  1967.  8:20  a.m. 

A  committee  of  public  spirited  New  York- 
ers has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
automobile  safety  and  consumer  protection. 
By  conducting  a  survey  of  Manhattan  ga- 
rages, the  group  has  exposed  the  auto  re- 
pair business  for  the  Indifferent,  Incom- 
petent racket  It  too  often  is. 


The  committee's  findings,  of  course,  are 
nothing  new.  They'll  have  the  ring  of  un- 
happy truth  to  any  car  owner  who's  ever 
nursed  a  leaking  head  gasket  or  clogged  fuel 
line.  Moyt  owners  would  be  hard  put  to  tell 
the  differences  between  these  maladies,  and 
repair  shops,  through  Incompetence  or 
fraud,  are  often  quick  to  capitalize  on  the 
public's  Ignorance. 

In  its  survey,  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Metropolitan  Affairs  used  a  recent-model  car 
with  a  common  but  minor  engine  defect. 
The  committee's  survey  team  drove  the  car 
to  nineteen  garages  for  diagnosis  and  repair. 
The  committee  found  that  cost  estimates 
varied  from  "no  charge"  all  the  way  up  to 
$40.  Of  the  nineteen  garages  surveyed,  only 
five  accurately  spotted  the  defect  using  the 
proper  techniques.  Tliree  others  found  the 
trouble  after  trial  and  error.  Eleven  of  the 
nineteen — that's  58  per  cent  of  the  sam- 
ple— Incorrectly  identified  the  problem. 

The  committee  summed  up  the  service  it 
received  as  "careless."  coupled  with  "Intent 
to  defraud."  Widespread  incompetence  "has 
become  a  form  of  acceptable  corruption," 
said  one  official,  "and  the  public  has  been 
made  to  feel  it's  normal  to  do  business  in 
this  manner." 

Now  regardless  of  what  the  public  feels — 
negligence,  poor  training  and  outright  lar- 
ceny are  scarcely  Ingredients  of  normal  busi- 
ness practice.  Next  to  a  home,  a  car  Is  the 
most  costly  piece  of  property  you're  likely 
to  buy.  And  there's  no  reason  why  the  motor- 
ist should  not  expect  and  receive  the  same 
standard  of  competence  from  mechanics 
that  he  does  from  a  dentist  or  piano  tuner. 
Maybe  the  answer  Is  that  pride  In  the  craft 
is  gone.  If  that's  the  case,  it's  time  for  gov- 
ernment to  step  tn.  You  can't  legislate  pride. 
But  you  can  mandate  stite  licensing  for 
mechanics  and  the  repair  shops  they  work 
in.  Loss  of  license  means  loss  of  work.  And 
this  is  probably  the  quickest  way  we  know 
to  clean  up  those  abuses  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence that  too  often  characterize  what 
should   te   a   skilled.    fTlrly-priced   service. 


MILITARY  RULE  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  and  best  informed 
writers  on  the  military  regime  in  Greece 
is  Maurice  Goldbloom.  Mr.  Goldbloom.  a 
freelance  writer,  was  labor  information 
ofiBcer  for  the  U.S.  economic  mission  to 
Greece  in  1950-51.  He  has  since  returned 
to  the  country  many  times  and  has 
numerous  sources  of  information  that 
give  authority  to  his  articles  on  recent 
Greek  developments.  Following  is  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  September 
24  New  York  Times  magazine: 
After  the  Arrests:  How  the  MiLrrARY  Rules 
8  Million  Greeks 

The  military  Junta  which  seized  power  in 
Greece  last  April  21  Is  still  nervous,  but  with 
each  passing  day  it  is  less  and  less  vulnerable. 
By  now.  neither  a  decision  by  King  Constan- 
tlne  to  break  with  It,  nor  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  cut  off  military  aid  would 
automatically  topple  It.  though  either  would 
undoubtedly  weaiken  it. 

The  attitude  of  most  Greeks  toward  the 
King's  role  is  summed  up  In  a  mot  that  has 
been  going  the  rounds  in  Athens:  "In  the 
process  of  seduction,  there  Is  a  point  at  which 
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a  girl  must  decide  whether  she  is  going  to 
remain  a  virgin.  The  King  has  passed  that 
point  with  the  Junta."  In  his  recent  ap- 
pearances in  the  United  States — in  Washing- 
ton with  the  President.  In  Newport  for  the 
America's  Cup  races — Constantine  has  ap- 
parently been  acting  as  the  regime's  envoy. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States,  through  Its 
Initial  acquiescence,  has  given  the  Junta  the 
time  it  needed  to  dig  In. 

In  other  words,  the  Junta,  though  not 
noticeably  more  popular,  does  seem  to  be 
more  solidly  entrenched  The  coup  was  staged 
by  no  more  than  200  to  400  officers — out  of 
some  10,000  in  the  Greek  Army  The  ability 
of  such  a  small  group  to  seize  power  without 
significant  opposition  was  largely  the  result 
of  mistaken  identity  Greeks  had  long  been 
expecting — and  right-wing  Greeks  had  been 
hoping  for — a  coup  by  a  large,  nominally 
secret,  but  In  fact  well-known,  organization 
dominated  by  senior  officers  known  as  IDEA. 
But  over  the  years  a  small,  rival  organization 
of  Junior  officers,  called  EENA,  had  been 
growing  up  almost  unnoticed.  At  the  time  of 
the  coup  Its  leadership  Included  only  one 
general— Styllanos  Patakos.  now  Minister  of 
the  Interior — and  he  had  been  made  a  briga- 
dier only  three  months  before.  The  group's 
most  Important  leader  was  Col  George 
Papadopoulos — who  happened  al.so  to  be  the 
man  assigned  by  IDEA  to  transmit  the  orders 
for  Its  coup  to  Its  followers  throughout  the 
army. 

It  was  EENA  that  struck,  but  when  Papa- 
dopoulos  gave  the  signal  its  recipients 
thought  they  were  obeylns;  IDEA.  Because 
there  was  no  organized  democratic  group  in 
the  army,  there  whs  no  military  resistance. 
Because  civilian  political  groups — Including 
the  weak  and  demoralized  Communists — 
were  prepared  only  for  lectoral  activity,  there 
was  no  popular  resistance. 

Once  In  the  Junta  lost  no  time  In  broad- 
ening its  base  of  military  support.  Increas- 
ing the  officer  corps  by  approximately  10  per 
cent  has  enabled  it  to  win  the  support  of 
perhaps  twice  that  many  officers  through 
promotions  and  new  appointments.  Key  of- 
ficers on  whose  loyalty  it  could  not  count 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  the  army,  this 
pur?e  for  the  most  part  took  place  Immedi- 
ately after  the  coup;  in  the  navy,  where  the 
coup  had  received  almost  no  support,  the 
Junta  moved  more  slowly.  Still,  by  mid-Au- 
gust more  than  60  naval  officers,  mostly  of 
high  rank,  were  said  to  have  been  removed, 
and  11  to  have  been  arrested. 

.\rrests,  indeed,  have  been  the  Junta's 
most  conspicuous  activity.  The  cases  of  for- 
mer Premier  George  Papandreou  of  the  Cen- 
ter Union,  his  son,  Andreas  Papandreou.  and 
Mlkis  Theodorakl.s,  composer  of  the  score  for 
"Zorba  the  Greek."  have  attracted  world- 
wide attention,  but  there  are  thousands 
more,  and  the  arrests  show  no  signs  of  abat- 
inp 

Tlie  original  wave  of  arrests  was  based 
largely  on  an  army  list  of  suspects  prepared 
nearly  20  years  ago;  the  conspirators  had 
been  afraid  to  ask  for  more  recent  lists  for 
fear  of  tipping  their  hand.  Thus,  many  of 
those  arrested  in  the  first  sweep  were  people 
who.  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  the 
turbulent  nineteen-fortles.  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  politically  active. 

Later  arrests — which  by  now  certainly  out- 
number those  of  the  first  wave — have  been 
more  selective.  They  affect  all  sections  of 
the  political  spectrum.  Including  parliamen- 
tary deputies,  former  Government  ministers 
and  .several  of  the  country's  leading  Journal- 
ists. They  also  include  a  man  who  criticized 
the  King  in  a  telephone  conversation  with 
his  sister,  a  bus  driver  who  objected  to  let- 
ting a  soldier  ride  free  and  numerous  persons 
accused  of  such  offenses  as  having  five  or 
more  guests  in  their  home  or  possessing  a 
mimeograph  and  not  registering  it  with  the 
police. 
Of  those  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  coup, 
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more  than  6,000  were  sent  to  a  hastily  opened 
concentration  camp  on  the  Island  of  Yiaros. 
(Some  1,500,  most  of  whom  had  been  arrested 
because  of  their  official  positions  rather  than 
for  their  politics,  were  soon  released,  though 
man>-  remained  under  house  arrest.)  The 
Government  has  now  announced  the  opening 
of  a  second  major  concentration  camp  on  the 
Island  of  Leros.  to  which  prisoners  are  being 
transferred  from  Yiaros.  This  should  be  an 
improvement. 

Yiaros  Is  a  completely  waterless  and  bar- 
ren island,  swept  by  high  winds.  Before  the 
coup  it  had  an  old  and  unused  prison,  with 
cells  for  a  few  hundred  persons.  When  the 
detainees  were  dumped  on  the  island,  the 
prison  was  used  to  house  some  of  the  women. 
The  other  prisoners  were  housed  in  tents.  25 
to  a  tent,   grouped   in   three  camps. 

Some  weeks  later,  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  to  have  released  about  a 
third  of  the  prisoners  originally  there,  it  an- 
nounced plans  to  construct  reservoirs  on  the 
island  which  would  make  It  possible  for  each 
prisoner  to  receive  15  liters  (a  little  less  than 
4  gallons)  of  water  a  day.  Clearly,  the  water 
supply  during  the  first  several  weeks  must 
have  been  barely  enough  for  drinking,  let 
alone  sanitation. 

Later,  other  ameliorations  were  promised. 
These  Included  an  improvement  in  the  diet, 
which  was  said  to  have  consisted  mainly  of 
beans,  and  the  opening  of  a  canteen  at  which 
prisoners  could  purchase  additional  food  and 
other  small  necessities.  Some  of  these  im- 
provements may  have  taken  place.  It  at  least 
appears  reasonably  certain  that  the  canteen 
was  opened — since  underground  channels  re- 
ported a  few  weeks  later  that  It  had  been 
closed  again. 

There  are  inevitable  gaps  and  time  lags  in 
information  on  conditions  In  the  various 
places  of  detention,  since  Yiaros  and  most 
of  the  others  have  been  barred  to  Journalists 
and  foreigners.  A  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  has.  to  be  sure,  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  them.  But  In  accordance  with 
the  normal  practice  of  that  organization,  his 
report  was  submitted  only  to  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, which  never  made  it  public. 

The  Government  did,  however,  release  a 
letter  in  which  the  Red  Cross  representatives 
asked  on  humanitarian  grounds  that  the  250 
women  confined  in  the  old  prison  on  Yiaros 
be  transferred  elsewhere,  to  accommodations 
more  appropriate  to  their  sex.  (The  circum- 
stances of  this  release  were  such  that  one  is 
impelled  to  wonder  if  the  Government  really 
desired  to  give  it  wide  publicity.  In  the  Greek 
Government  press  office,  official  releases  are 
normally  laid  out  on  tables,  arranged  In  the 
order  of  the  numbers  which  they  bear.  They 
are  available  in  Greek.  English  and  French. 
This  release  had  no  number,  it  was  not  with 
the  others,  and  it  was  available  only  In 
Greek.)  I  have  seen  no  report  indicating  that 
such  a  transfer  ha*  In  fact  taken  place,  al- 
though the  women  may  be  among  those  now 
being  moved  to  Leros. 

If  conditions  on  Yiaros  have  Improved  in 
some  elementary  physical  respects,  it  appears 
that  they  have  recently  become  worse  In 
other  ways.  Some  250  of  the  "most  danger- 
ous" prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  segre- 
gated from  the  others,  and  to  be  confined  to 
their  quarters  20  hours  a  day.  During  the 
four  hours  In  which  they  are  allowed  out,  the 
other  prisoners  are  confined,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  contact  between  the  two  groups. 
And  the  three  camps  on  the  Island  are  kept 
isolated  from  one  another. 

These  changes  probably  result  from  the 
regime's  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
prisoners  to  break  down  under  its  pressure.  A 
condition  for  release  is  that  the  detainee  sign 
a  pledge  to  refrain  from  "antinational  and 
anti-Governmental  activity."  Pew  politically 
significant  prisoners  have  been  willing  to 
sign,  regarding  it  as  dishonorable. 

Interior  Minister  Patakos  complained  to 
me;  "Some  of  them  are  getting  more  hard- 


ened instead  of  reforming.  They  have  or- 
ganized by  tents;  a  leader  for  each  tent,  and 
a  group  leader  for  each  8  or  10  tents.  They 
have  a  president  for  each  of  the  camps,  and 
a  general  commander  for  the  whole  island 
They  have  collected  250,000  drachmas  |  a  little 
more  than  $8,000]  among  themselves,  for 
what  purpose  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure 
it  Is  not  a  good  one." 

As  one  of  the  "Communist"  leaders  of  the 
hardened  prisoners,  Patakos  mentioned  Dl- 
mitrios  Stratls.  When  I  remarked  that  the  78- 
year-old  Stratls,  a  veteran  trade-union  leader 
and  left-wing  parliamentary  deputy  whom  I 
know  well,  was  not  a  Communist,  Patakos  re- 
plied: "He  calls  himself  a  Socialist,  but  he  Is 
a  Communist.  In  Greece,  we  have  right  peo- 
ple and  wrong  people,  All  those  who  are 
against  the  country  are  Communists.  Stratls 
Is  a  Communist  in  his  heart  and  his  works. 
They  are  all  liars." 

Yiaros  and  the  courts-martial  which  hand 
out  sentences  of  five  years  for  writing  slogans 
on  walls  and  eight  years  for  l^se-maiesti 
are  not  the  Government's  only  instruments 
of  intimidation.  Some  Greeks  beyond  the 
borders  have  had  their  citizenship  revoked — 
most  notably,  the  actress  Mellna  Mercourl, 
who  seems  to  have  come  out  ahead  on  the 
exchange. 

Many  persons  regarded  as  potential  trouble- 
makers have  been  taken  to  police  stations 
and  badly  beaten,  as  a  warning,  without  being 
formally  arrested:  this  treatment  has  been 
most  ofien  used  on  students  and  other  young 
people  The  security  police  have  visited 
private  employers  with  lists  of  "unreliable" 
individuals  who  are  to  be  discharged.  Many 
people  have  had  their  telephones  removed 
because  of  their  political  views:  all  have  been 
discouraged  from  talking  politics  on  the 
phone  or  writing  about  it  to  friends  by  the 
knowledge  that  phones  are  likely  to  be 
tapped  and  letters  opened. 

But  the  Junta  has  not  relied  on  terror 
alone  to  consolidate  its  position.  Rather,  it 
has  systematically  endeavored  to  entrench 
itself  in  every  aspect  of  Greek  life.  On  the 
national  level,  despite  the  existence  of  a 
nominally  civilian  Government,  an  army  of- 
ficer plays  a  key  role  in  every  ministry — In 
some  cases  as  minister,  in  others  as  secre- 
tary general,  in  still  others  as  a  political 
commissar  without  official  title. 

The  tenure  of  civil  servants  has  been 
abolished;  many  have  been  removed  for  their 
ideas,  and  all  have  been  ordered  to  pledge 
their  loyalty  to  the  regime  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal. Thp  purge  has  not  been  confined  to 
such  politically  sensitive  departments  as  the 
police,  where  118  high-ranking  officials  and 
police  doctors  were  dismissed  in  mid-August. 
(Others  had  been  ousted  previously,  indl- 
\idually  or  In  smaller  batches.)  It  has  even 
affected  the  director  of  the  Byzantine 
Museum,  an  internationally  known  scholar. 
Locally,  the  regime  has  destroyed  the  sys- 
tem of  nonpwlitical  nomarchs  or  district 
administrators,  whose  establishment  Amer- 
ican advisers  once  regarded  as  one  of  their 
major  achievements.  More  than  half  the 
nomarchs  have  been  removed;  most  of  their 
replacements  are  army  officers.  While  assert- 
ing Its  belief  In  the  decentralization  of  au- 
thority, the  Government  has  removed  large 
numbers  of  elected  mayors  and  local  coun- 
cils and  replaced  them  with  appointees 
chosen  in  Athens. 

Nor  has  it  confined  Itself  to  the  govern- 
mental sphere.  It  has  seized  control  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  It  has  dissolved  hundreds 
of  private  organizations  and  removed  the 
officers  of  numerous  others,  including  bar  as- 
sociations, agricultural  cooperatives  and  the 
Jewish  community. 

The  United  States  Embassy  in  Athens 
clearly  does  not  like  the  regime." though  most 
Greeks  regard  it  as  responsible  for  the  coup — 
an  opinion  the  Junta  assiduously  encourages. 
( A  skeptical  friend  remarked  to  me.  after 
seeing   one   of   the   coup   leaders   In   action. 
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"Now  I  believe  what  you  say  about  the  Ameri- 
cans not  being  behind  the  coup;  they'd  never 
have  chosen  these  people!")  But  the  Embassy 
also  regards  the  present  Government  as  a 
lecser  evil  than  a  revolt  against  It,  and  has 
therefore  placed  Its  hope  In  persuading  the 
Junta  to  practice  seU-denial  and  restore  de- 
mocracy voluntarily.  Its  Influence  Is  limited, 
since  the  Junta  now  feels  certain  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  military  aid 
whatever  happens  (Some  weeks  after  the 
coup,  the  U.S.  did  cut  off  certain  Items,  esti- 
mated by  the  Defense  Department  at  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  ) 

Nevertheless,  the  Embassy  and  State  De- 
partment see  great  cause  for  optimism  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  Jurists 
to  draw  up  a  revised  Constitution  by  the  end 
of  the  year  for  submission  to  a  plebiscite. 
This  is  supposed  to  lead  to  a  speedy  and 
orderly  restoration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

This  assessment  appears  to  contain  a  large 
measure  of  wishful  thinking.  The  group 
named  to  draw  up  the  new  Constitution  in- 
cluded a  few  persons  of  some  distinction, 
several  conservative  nonentities  and  a  few 
with  rather  unpleasant  reputations.  Bat  the 
members  were  not  consulted  before  their  ap- 
pointments were  announced,  and  some  of  the 
best-known  have  refused  to  serve. 

The  Government's  influence  on  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee  is  not  likely  to 
be  cast  on  the  side  of  democratic  institutions 
While  Premier  Constantlne  V.  KolUas  has  said 
the  new  Constitution  will  be  only  slightly 
changed  from  the  present  one.  Journalists 
close  to  the  Junta  have  called  for  much  more 
drastic  alterations.  Among  the  suggestions 
offered  are  a  ban  on  political  activity  by  any- 
one who  has  ever  cooi>erated  with  the  ex- 
treme left,  a  requirement  that  all  candidates 
have  loyalty  certificates  from  the  security 
police,  and  the  exclusion  from  office  of  any- 
one who  has  ever  held  foreign  citizenship. 
The  first  of  these  provisions  would  not 
only  bar  all  those  in  the  United  Democratic 
Left  (EDA),  a  party  which  contains  some 
hard-core  Communists  but  also  a  wide  range 
of  non-Comraunlsts.  It  would  also  ban  most 
members  of  Papandreous  Center  Union  and 
a  number  of  people  now  on  the  right — In- 
cluding some  ex-Communlsts  who  hold  office 
tmder  the  Junta  or  are  among  its  advisers. 
(For  example.  Theophylaktos  Papaconstan- 
tlnou,  whom  the  Governme.Tt  h.Ts  placed  In 
charge  of  the  press,  is  a  former  Communist 
theoretician.  So  is  the  editor  of  Eleftheros 
Kosmos.  the  newspaper  widely  regarded  as 
closest  to  the  Junta.) 

The  significance  of  the  second  Is  shown  by 
a  story  told  by  a  friend  who  had  served  as 
an  officer  attached  to  the  general  stiff  One 
of  his  duties  was  to  Investigate  the  qualifica- 
tions of  officer  candidates.  In  the  dossier  of 
one  he  found  a  report  from  the  Security 
Police.  'A.  is  a  dangerous  subversive,  being 
closely  associated  with  the  politician  Con- 
stantlne Rendls."  At  the  time  of  the  report, 
Rendls,  who  belonged  to  the  right-center, 
was  Minister  of  Public  Order  and  the  supe- 
rior of  the  police  official  who  wrote  it. 

The  third  proposal  Is  aimed  primarily 
at  Andreas  Papandreou,  a  former  American 
citizen  and  the  man  on  whom  millions  of 
Greeks  rest  their  hopes  for  their  country's 
future. 

When  I  asked  Patakos  what  constitutional 
changes  the  Government  would  propose  to 
the  committee,  he  mentioned  none  of  these 
specific  points,  although  he  referred  In  a  gen- 
eral ways  to  changes  in  the  qualifications  of 
deputies.  In  resiKinse  to  a  question,  he  added 
that  the  Premier  named  by  the  King  would 
still  have  to  receive  the  support  of  a  majority 
In  Parliament.  He  added  that  these  ideas  were 
merely  being  considered  very  tentatively;  the 
one  p>olnt  on  which  the  Government  was 
determined  was  that  the  new  Constitution 
must  cure  all  the  f.iults  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem   Apprised  of  this  statement,  one  diplo- 


mat remarked :  "That's  easy;  all  he  has  to  do 
is  change  eight  million  Greeks." 

Whatever  kind  of  Constitution  may  emerge 
from  the  committee,  the  problem  of  Im- 
plementation will  still  remain.  The  embassy 
appears  to  rely  on  the  King  and  Patikos— 
the  member  of  the  Junta  who  Is  regarded 
as  most  susceptible  to  the  Influence  of  the 
palace — to  promote  the  restoration  of  a  con- 
stitutional regime.  Patakos.  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  such  intention.  He 
told  me :  "We  are  not  interested  in  elections; 
if  we  were,  we  wouldn't  have  made  a  revolu- 
tion. This  system  we  have  now  is  the  best 
system,  because  what  we  have  now  we  have 
achieved  with  the  people's  support,  so  there 
is  no  need  for  elections.  We  have  more  seri- 
ous problems  than  elections.  What  we  have 
done  we  did  In  order  to  achieve  certain  alms, 
and  when  we  have  achieved  these  alms,  then 
we  will  have  time  for  elections.  .  .  .  We  are 
frank  people.  We  are  not  liars  and  we  do  not 
want  to  make  false  elections,  the  way  they  da 
in  Russia  with  98  per  cent;  therefore  there 
will  be  no  elections." 

But  even  If  Patakos  could  be  Introduced 
to  support  a  prompt  return  to  constitution- 
ality. It  Is  unlikely  that  he  could  accomplish 
it.  Unlike  Colonel  Papadopoulos,  who  orga- 
nized the  coup,  Patakos  appears  to  have  little 
talent  for  conspiracy  or  political  Infighting. 
He  seems  a  basically  decent  If  insensitive 
man,  whose  political  nalvet*  Is  almost  In- 
credible. (He  Is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
pronouncements  which  have  brought  ridicule 
on  the  Junta — the  bans  on  miniskirts,  beards, 
long  hair,  etc.)  A  soldier  of  peasant  origin 
(a  brother  Is  said  to  be  still  working  on  the 
roads  in  Crete),  he  ro.'-e  slowly  through  the 
ranks  for  37  years,  becoming  a  brigadier 
general  and  commander  of  the  tank  school 
three  months  before  the  coup  Only  then 
does  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  Into  the 
conspiracy — because  the  tanks  he  controlled 
were  necessary  to  Its  success.  One  suspects 
that  he  Joined  partly  because  of  resentment 
at  the  establishment — civil  and  military — on 
which  he  blamed  his  slow  promotion  (he 
talks  with  obvious  bitterness  of  the  10  years 
he  lingered  as  a  lieutenant  colonel),  and 
partly  because  he  really  believes  the  moral- 
istic slogans  to  which  others  In  the  Govern- 
ment pay  lip  service. 

In  any  showdown  between  Patakos  and 
Papadopoulos,  the  latter  seems  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  victor.  Indeed,  the  other 
members  of  the  Junta  may  In  any  case  drop 
Patakos  when  they  feel  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  He  might  even  end  up  on  Ylaros.  If  he 
should,  I  would  not  expect  him  to  sign  a 
declaration  In  order  to  obtain  his  release. 

But  If  the  Junta  does  not  seem  likely  to 
give  up  power  voluntarily,  there  are  factors 
which  may  eventually  lead  to  its  downfall. 
One  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent 
personnel  to  work  for  It.  The  population  of 
Greece  Is  about  the  same  as  that  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  proportion  of  trained 
personnel  Is  much  lower.  If  one  eliminates 
a  majority  of  the  population — and  a  much 
larger  majority  of  the  well  educated — on 
political  grounds,  it  becomes  difficult  to  find 
competent  people  for  important  positions. 
Moreover,  many  whom  the  Junta  might  be 
willing  to  appoint  do  not  want  to  serve  under 
present  conditions;  In  one  Instance,  it  has 
had  to  draft  a  retired  official  into  the  army 
ia  order  to  make  him  assume  a  top  post  In 
a  ministry. 

This  difficulty  may  explain  some  of  the 
peculiar  apptolntments  the  Government  has 
made.  One.  particularly  strange  for  a  regime 
which  talks  In  terms  of  moral  regeneration, 
Is  that  of  Constantlne  Thanos  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  Ministry  of  Coordination  and 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  World  Bank,  two 
of  the  most  Important  economic  posts  it  had 
to  fill.  Mr.  Thanos  was,  a  few  years  back, 
rejected  for  a  teaching  post  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens  because  It  was  discovered  that 
the   thesis  he  submitted   In  support   of  his 


application  was  a  verbatim  plagiarism  from 
a  memorandum  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Beck- 
hart  of  Columbia.  The  Incident  Is  not  the 
only  one  of  its  type  in  Mr.  Thanos's  career. 

But  the  Gkivernmeut  may  well  feel  that  It 
cannot  look  too  closely  into  the  moral  cre- 
dentials of  anyone  who  can  help  It  solve  lUs 
economic  problems,  for  these  are  very  great, 
and  almost  certain  to  Increase.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  Greece  had  short-term  debts 
of  about  $20-mllllon  more  than  its  official 
gold  and  foreign-exchange  reserves.  (Some 
*100-milllon  in  gold  sovereigns,  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  which  were  used  to  stabilize  the 
currency  internally,  did  not  appear  In  the 
official  reserves.  The  exact  amount  In  this 
fund  was  secret.)  And  Greece's  three  prin- 
cipal sources  of  foreign  exchange — emigrant 
remittances  (about  one  Greek  worker  in  five 
Is  employed  abroad  i .  tourism  and  shipping — 
all  seem  likely  to  drop  sharply  this  year,  as 
does  foreUn  Investment. 

In  addition,  it  Is  almost  cert.ain  that  a  loan 
of  about  llOO-mllUon  which  had  been  prom- 
ised by  the  European  Economic  Community 
will  now  be  postponed,  if  not  canceled.  Nor 
have  the  financial  prospects  been  Improved 
by  the  resignation  of  the  lnternationai;y 
known  economists  Xenophon  Zolotas  ar.d 
Michael  Pesmazoglou  as  Governor  and  First 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

No  wonder  that  a  former  minister  says  of 
Col.  Nicholas  Makarezos.  who  as  Minister  of 
Coordination  is  In  charge  of  economic  policy: 
"He's  tlie  only  one  of  them  who  thinks  seri- 
ously about  problems;  that's  why  he  always 
looks  worried."  The  colonel's  worries  seem 
likely  to  come  to  a  head  within  the  next  M.t 
months.  By  that  time,  the  Government  Is 
widely  exf>ect«d  to  run  out  of  cash.  (It  i- 
already  asking  for  U.S.  economic  aid.)  It  may 
be  able  to  renew  credits  as  they  come  dvic, 
simply  because  creditors  will  prefer  to  keep 
their  loans  on  the  books  instead  of  pushing 
them  Into  default  But  without  new  credits, 
which  seem  unlikely,  there  will  have  to  be 
drastic  Import  restrictions  and  currency  con- 
trols; there  may  be  a  devaluation  of  the 
drachma  and  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  political  repercus.slons  of  su":i  a  de- 
velopment are  unpredictable.  It  may  be  that 
the  opposlt  on  will  still  be  too  disorganired 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  that 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  ride  out  the 
crisis.  But  It  is  also  possible  that  students— 
who  are  difficult  to  control  because  their 
leadership  Is  always  being  renewed — md 
workers  returning  from  northern  Europe. 
where  many  of  them  have  alreadv  organised 
against  the  Junta,  will  by  then  form  t':ie  basis 
of  an  e.fective  resistance  movement.  And  If 
the  regime  is  not  able  to  l:eep  up  the  staid- 
ard  of  living  of  the  armed  forces — particu- 
larly the  officer  corps— trouble  could  coTYie 
from  that  quarter. 

Such  a  situation  could  conceivablv  result 
in  a  countercoup.  Or  the  Junta  might  turn 
to  a  foreign  adventure,  particularly  In  Cyp- 
rus. This  past  summer,  there  wire  sounds 
from  Athens  of  a  new  drive  for  enosis  the 
union  of  Cyprus  wifi  Greece,  (They  pro- 
duced no  sympathetic  echoes  among  Greek 
Cypriotes.) 

Or  the  regime  might  seek  to  rally  popular 
support  by  swinging  In  a  Peronlst  or  Na- 
tional Bolshevist  direction.  There  are  already 
fome  signs  that  It  is  considering  this  option. 
One  is  a  decree  prohibiting  any  Greek,  in- 
cluding employes  of  foreign  companies  and 
international  organizations  In  Greece,  from 
getting  more  in  salaries,  allowance  and  pen- 
sions than  the  Premier  receives — about  *18.- 
000  a  year.  The  Junta  Issued  a  decree  raising 
the  salaries  of  Cabinet  ministers  substan- 
tially, but  forbade  the  press  to  mention  it. 
Some  days  later  another  decree  was  Issued 
reducing  the  salaries — but  to  a  point  well 
above  their  previous  levels.  The  reduction 
was  then  publicized,  without  mentioning  the 
previous  raise.)    It  has  also  raised  pensions 


for  peasants  by  about  two-thirds.  And  Agri- 
culture Minister  Alexander  Matthaiou's  first 
radio  address  was  not  only  filled  with  leftist 
phrases,  but  was  couched  In  a  form  of  the 
Dcmotiki  (the  popular  language,  tradition- 
ally championed  by  the  left  as  against  the 
Katherevousa  or  "pure"  language  backed  by 
the  right)  so  extreme  that  It  Is  regarded  as 
the  trademark  of  the  Communist  party  and 
sliunued  by  everybody  else.  A  move  in  this 
direction  might  also  take  on  an  antlmon- 
archlcal  aspect:  not  all  the  members  of  the 
Junta  regard  the  King  as  Indispensable. 

It  might  seem  strange  for  a  rightist  gov- 
ernment to  move  In  this  direction.  But  the 
Junta  does  not  represent  the  traditional 
Greek  right,  rooted  largely  In  property  and 
birth.  Its  leaders  are  men  of  lower  and  mid- 
dle-class background.  They  may  hate  the  left. 
but  they  have  no  love  for  the  conservative 
establishment. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HanleyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  tliis  opportunity  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  give  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  Approval  of  this  legi-slation  would 
be  of  benefit  to  virtually  every  American 
aiid  would  help  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  welfare  of  generations  to  come. 

Three  times  since  1963,  the  Congress 
has  taken  steps  to  accelerate  the  Nation's 
movement  toward  cleaner  air.  Under  the 
Ie(-'islation  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  helped  in  the  cieation  and 
.•strengthening  of  State  and  local  air  pol- 
lution progi-ams.  instituted  Federal  ac- 
tion to  abate  interstate  pollution  in  nine 
areas  of  the  United  States,  established 
national  standards  for  control  of  motor 
vehicle  pollution,  and  intensified  research 
on  ways  of  controlling  the  major  air  pol- 
lutants. 

Yet,  each  day  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem is  worsening.  With  a  renewed  sense 
of  urgency,  the  States,  the  cities,  and  the 
Federal  Government  must  commit  them- 
selves more  fully  and  effectively  to  Amer- 
ica's struggle  against  poisoned  air.  Fed- 
eral action  alone  cannot  overcome  the 
problem.  The  measures  proposed  in  the 
new  legislation  before  us  will  directly 
help  State  and  local  governments  in  their 
efTorts  to  prevent  and  control  air  pollu- 
tion arising  within  their  jurisdictions. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  putting  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  we  are  forging  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  Federal-Stat«  partnership 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  restoration  of  the 
quality  of  our  atmosphere. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  which  has  become,  unfortu- 
nately, a  major  environmental  concern 
In  many  parts  of  our  country.  This  House 
will  soon  consider  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  which  has  been  recently  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  this  fact  prompts 
my  present  remarks. 

In  recommending  last  January  that 
the  Congress  adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act. 
President  Johnson  expressed  the  Na- 
tion's resolve  to  eliminate  air  ix)llution. 
This  feeling  by  our  citizens  is  not  just 
a  fad;  it  is  based  on  an  increasing  com- 
prehension of  the  enormous  price  we 
have  been  paying — and  continue  to  pay 
this  very  day — for  neglecting  our  air  sup- 
plies. There  was  a  time  when  a  plume  of 
smoke  from  a  factory  stack  was  em- 
blematic of  progress  and  pi'oductivity.  but 
our  society  has  reached  the  stage  when 
we  are  able  to  have  the  benefits  of  in- 
dustrialization without  attendant  detri- 
ments. Air  pollution  is  a  health  hazard, 
air  pollution  damages  property,  air  pol- 
lution decreases  visibility,  and  air  pollu- 
tion depresses  the  human  spiiit.  The  Air 
Quality  Act  is  a  step  toward  mitigating 
these  imdesirable  byproducts  of  our 
affluent  society. 

While  the  new  legislation  has  several 
meritorious  features,  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss one  major  provision  today.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  bill's  provisions  for  the 
establishment  by  the  States  of  air  quality 
standards  and  implementation  and  en- 
forcement plans,  with  the  assistance  and 
guidance  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  After  the  Secre- 
tary has  designated  air  quality  control 
regions  and  has  published  criteria  and 
control  technology  information  for  a 
given  pollutant,  the  States  will  be  obliged 
to  establish  standards  and  implement- 
ing plans  for  the  regions.  Presently,  the 
States  are  not  under  such  an  obligation, 
and  while  some  of  them  have  done  ad- 
mirable work  in  this  regard  others  have 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  confiont  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  e'very  Member  of 
this  House  to  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  for  our  approval,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  join  me  in  voting  for  its 
enactment. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Daniels]  may 
extf^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


m    DEFENSE    OF    CONGRESSIONAL 
INTERNSHIPS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  recently  a  Sunday  supplement 
of  the  Washington  Post,  the  Potomac 
magazine,  carried  an  article  relating  the 
reactions  of  a  number  of  young  people  to 


their  experiences  while  serving  as  con- 
gressional interns  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  tenor  of  many  of  the  reactions 
was  of  disillusionment,  disappointment, 
and  disgust  that  they  were  given  seem- 
ingly petty  assignments  during  their 
brief  employment  in  congressional  ofilces. 

During  the  spring  semester,  a  student 
at  American  University's  Wesley  Sem- 
inary here  in  Washington  volunteered 
his  services  in  my  office.  His  objective 
was  to  gain  experience  both  in  the  func- 
tions of  our  National  Government  and 
in  service  to  the  public.  He  felt  experience 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  substantial  help 
to  him  in  his  future  work  as  a  clergyman. 

Ths  young  man,  now  the  Reverend 
David  G.  Henritzy,  pastor  of  Pomeroy 
Methodist  Church,  in  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  read 
the  Potomac  magazine  article  and  then 
sent  his  reactions  to  the  editor. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  Ills 
letter  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
as  concrete  evidence  of  how  valuable  our 
internship  program  can  be,  if  the  indi- 
viduals selected  have  the  personal  initia- 
tive to  gain  from  their  experiences : 
PoMEROT  Methodist  Chubch. 

Pomeroy.  Pa  ,  October  16,  1967. 
The  EnrroR.  Potomac  Magazine. 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir;  I  was  Interested  to  read  your  re- 
cent article,  in  the  October  1,  1967  Issue  of 
Potomac  concerning  congressional  interns.  I 
also  have  served  as  a  congressional  Intern  and 
would  like  to  write  in  defense  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Many  of  the  complaints  of  the  interns  you 
Interviewed  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  interns  did  not  find  the  Intern 
program  to  be  what  they  expected.  I  served 
my  Internship  with  Rep,  Fred  B.  Rooney  (D- 
Pa.)  and  began  it  with  the  assumption  that 
I  was  going  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  workings  of  Congress  and  a  con- 
gressional office.  I  too.  spent  a  large  part  of 
my  time  working  a  roba-type  machine,  or 
addressing  letters,  or  even  clipping  newspaper 
articles.  However.  I  felt  that  this  was  not 
only  a  way  of  learning  what  really  goes  on  In 
a  congressional  oflBce,  but  also  as  a  very  real 
means  of  assisting  an  already  heavily-loaded 
staff  and  thus  freeing  the  professionally 
trained  staff  members  to  do  the  really  impor- 
tant Jobs. 

Because  my  attitude  may  have  been  some- 
what more  responsible  than  that  of  some  of 
the  interns  you  interviewed,  I  was  eventually 
given  more  of  the  responsibility  which  all  the 
Interns  craved.  I  did  not  expect,  nor  did  I. 
make  policy  decisions,  but  I  was  given  such 
responsibilities  as  speech  writing,  preparing 
briefs  for  the  congressman  on  important 
topics,  and  handling  many  private  cases  com- 
pletely on  my  own. 

I  left  my  internship  with  a  much  height- 
ened respect  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  congressman,  plus  a  gocd  under- 
standing of  how  our  political  system  works 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I  felt  that  this  wm 
what  I  went  there  to  learn  and  could  not  have 
been  more  pleased  with  my  experience.  Work- 
ing in  congress  Is  an  extremely  responsible 
position  which  requires  a  high  degree  of 
professional  training.  Perhaps  if  the  other 
Interns  realized  this  they  would  not  only 
find  their  internships  to  be  of  more  value, 
but  would  also  be  a  greater  service  to  their 
country. 

Sincerely. 

Davtd  G.  Henhttzt. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Vigorito] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  M  •.  Speaker,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  January  30, 
President  Johnson  warned  us  that  unless 
vigorous  actiDn  is  taken,  and  taken 
quickly,  our  cities  will  become  totally  en- 
gulfed in  a  pall  of  polluted  air.  The 
President  said: 

The  pollution  problem  is  getting  worse.  We 
are  not  even  controlling  today's  level  of 
pollution.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  In- 
dustrial production  and  waste  disposal  have 
Increased  and  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
our  streets  and  hij|,'hways  exceeds  110  million, 
we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air— 
unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and 
research  efforts  now. 

The  President  went  on  to  recommend 
adoption  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  clearly  shows 
chat  the  administration  has  led  the  way 
in  supporting  and  strengthening  the  na- 
tianal  air  pollution  control  effort.  The 
proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  is  a 
logical  and  timely  re.sponse  to  the  experi- 
ence we  have  gained  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  which  the  President  signed  into  law 
in  1963.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  measure  to  come  before  the 
Congress  this  ses.sion.  There  is  mounting 
e'  idence  that  air  pollution  pre.sents  a 
potentially  serious  health  hazard  espe- 
cially to  people  who  work  or  live  in  or 
near  our  urban  and  metropolitan  centers. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  continue  and 
expand  our  efforts  to  halt  the  deterior- 
ation of  our  atmosphere.  Almost  daily 
the  problem  grows  more  acute. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  President's 
assessment  of  the  problem,  and  I  urge 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  be 
passed  by  the  House. 


dent  Johnson  said  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  air  pollution  last  January : 

This  situation  does  not  exist  because  It 
was  Inevitable,  nor  because  it  cannot  be 
controlled.  Air  pollution  is  the  Inevitable 
consequence  of  neglect.  It  can  be  controlled 
when  that  neglect  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

It  will  be  controlled  when  the  people  of 
America,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, demand  the  right  to  air  that  they 
and  their  children  can  breathe  without  fear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  we  will  have  before 
us  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  originally 
proposed  by  the  President  last  January. 
This  act  recognizes  that  air  pollution  is 
truly  a  national  problem  and  calls  for 
a  national  approach.  Its  provisions  will 
strengthen  and  accelerate  the  efforts  be- 
gim  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 

The  bill  has  had  the  support  of  many 
distinguished  witnesses.  The  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
William  H.  Stewart,  in  endorsing  this 
bill,  made  clear  that  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  is  a  health  challenge  of  the 
first  magnitude  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can people  today.  He  added  that  "We  can, 
and  we  must,  proceed  now," 

I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  our  dedication 
to  the  protection  of  every  American's 
right  to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  prosperity  includes  the  right  to 
breathe  clean  healthful  air.  The  bill 
which  will  soon  be  before  us  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  that  right,  And  the  time  to  act 
is  now.  This  is  not  a  problem  to  be  put 
off  for  tomorrow. 


AIR  QUALITY 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  FMr.  Wolff  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  realize  that  one  of  the  most 
precious  substances  on  this  planet  is  the 
air  we  breathe.  But  I  wonder  how  often 
it  crosses  our  minds  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  historj-  of  mankind  we  have 
begun  to  slowly  but  relentlessly  change 
the  composition  of  the  air.  The  air  is 
no  longer  the  pure  mixture  of  natural 
gases  that  our  high  school  .science  texts 
described:  it  is  these  gases  plus  tiny  but 
significant  amounts  of  contaminants  that 
not  only  do  not  support  life  they  threaten 
life. 

These  contaminants  are  byproducts  of 
America's  industrial  progress.  But  they 
are  not  necessary  byproducts.  As  Presi- 


PARTNERS    OF    THE    ALLIANCE 
RADIO    NETWORK 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
gay]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

Th?re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
August  17,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  sponsored 
an  amateur  radio  operators  program 
originating  in  Lima,  Peru.  Two-way 
radio  contact  was  made  not  only  with 
most  of  the  hemisphere,  but  a  total  of 
38  countries  throughout  the  world  re- 
sponded to  the  special  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  signal  of  station  OA4SIX.  The 
anniversary  broadcast  also  coincided 
with  the  meeting  in  Lima  of  the  Inter- 
American  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

The  worldwide  attention  this  program 
created  is  indeed  significant.  The  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program  is  the  part- 
nership effort  of  the  citizens  of  ths  Amer- 
icas to  raise  the  social  and  economic 
standards  of  all  peoples  and  as.sist  in 
reaching  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  helps  to  involve  people 
of  the  hemisphere  in  the  development 
process.  Today,  32  U.S.  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  in  partnership 
activities  with  a  similar  number  of  areas 
in    15   Latin   American   countries.    The 


State  of  North  Carolina  is  paired  with 
Cochabamba  in  central  Bolivia  and  the 
citizens  of  both  areas  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive role  in  educational,  medical,  and 
agricultural  projects. 

The  idea  of  the  Partners  network  was 
sparked  by  a  constituent  in  my  district, 
Mr.  David  A.  Rawley,  Jr.,  of  High  Point. 
An  article  on  his  role  in  the  project  ap- 
peared in  the  recent  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  in  Washington, 
D.C.  I  place  the  article  in  the  Record 
for  the  interest  of  Members  of  the  Hou.se: 
World  Responds  to  Ham  Radio 

An  international  network  of  amateur  radif; 
operators  marked  the  sixth  anniversary  o: 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  last  August  17  and 
was  first  to  tell  the  world  that  the  Third 
Inter-American  CorLference  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  will  be  in  Lima,  Peru,  March 
31  through  April  3. 

A  permanent  Partners  radio  network  to 
broadcast  every  Saturday  from  7  to  9  am 
is  In  the  planning  stage  and  may  become  a 
reality  within  weeks. 

During  the  flvs  days  of  the  annlvers-ary 
week  that  the  network  operated.  500  two- 
way  radio  contacts  were  made  with  35  US 
st.ites  and  38  foreign  countries,  including 
England,  France.  Belgium,  Australia.  Israel, 
Cub.i  and  Russia. 

The  network's  activities  overshadowed  the 
oRiclal  business  of  the  Inter-American  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  meeting  in  Lima  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  and  set  the  date  of  the  an- 
nual Partners'  conference  in  Lima  next 
Spring.  A  total  of  300  delegates  from  North 
and  South  America  are  expected  to  attend 

BORN   LIKE   HURRICANE 

The  unique  network  a  "first"  in  Partner'.- 
hlstory.  was  born  as  suddenly  as  a  hurricuie 
At  last  year's  Rio  Conference  of  the  Part- 
ners, the  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
emphasized  the  essentially  private  nature  of 
the  Partners  program,  based  on  participation 
of  individual  citizens,  groups  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  Partner  countries. 

The  idea  of  a  network  occurred  to  David 
Rawley,  Jr.,  of  High  Point,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Partners  adopted  it. 

The  Government  of  Peru  granted  special 
call  letters — OA4SIX— and  that  became  the 
official  Partners  Station  in  Peru  with  a  radio 
ham  contact  set  up  with  Peru'.s  Texas  Part- 
ner. All  other  Partners  were  alerted  to  tune 
in  on  14.340  kilocycles.  They  did,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  radio  ham  Jargon,  the  "OA"  of  the  call 
letters  was  Instantly  recognized  as  Peru,  the 
"4"  as  Lima.  The  "SIX"  was  a  nod  to  the 
Sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

FROM   SHACK   TO   WORLD 

Rawley  said  credit  for  the  permission  to 
operate  and  the  special  call  letters  goes  to 
Peruvian  Partners  Rlcardo  Palma  and  Eduar- 
do  DIbos.  The  official  station  operated  from 
the  ham  radio  "shack"  in  Palma's  home  in 
the  MIraflores  section  of  Lima.  Rawley  sup- 
plemented Palmi's  equipment  with  a  trans- 
mitter receiver  and  amplifier  he  brought 
from  Hlph  Point,  representing  an  extra  air 
freight  charge  for  70  pounds  he  cheerfully 
paid. 

Edward  Marcus,  vice  president  of  Nelman- 
Marcus  In  Dal'as  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  sent  the  first  ofHclal  words  flashing 
world-wide  from  Palma's  antenna  in  Lima 

Joining  him  from  Lima  were  James  H 
Boren,  director  of  AID  Partners'  programs: 
Warren  Huff,  executive  director  of  the 
NAPA.;  Dr.  Nelson  M  Robinson.  University 
of  Tennessee  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  Dr.  Will  Plrkey,  Denver  phy.slcian. 
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chairman  of  the  Colorado  Partners,  and,  with 
Dr.  Walfrido  Prado  Guimaraes.  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  co-chairman  of  the  forthcoming  an- 
nual Partners  Conference. 

Also  heard  from  Lima  were  Dr.  Roberto 
Rendon,  Guatemala;  Marco  Algara.  El  Sal- 
vador; Eduardo  Dlbos,  Peru;  and  Doctors 
Edgard  Barbosa  Rlbas  and  Jayme  Messeder, 
both  of  Brazil. 

governor's    GREETINGS 

The  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Rio  ex- 
changed greetings.  David  Leon  in  Kentucky 
and  Rlcardo  Leon  in  Ecuador  said  "Hello." 
Banks  Miller  in  Austin  traded  information 
with  fellow  Texans  Marcus  and  Boren  in 
Lima. 

Rawley,  possessor  of  a  radio  hana  license 
since  age  12,  said  more  than  200  "QSL"  cards 
were  received  In  the  first  week  after  the 
broadcasts,  asking  for  Information  about  the 
Partners. 

(Radio  hams  send  each  other  "QSL"  post- 
cards as  proof  of  their  contacts  and  to  com- 
ment on  how  the  signal  came  in.  For  the 
Lima  broadcasts,  a  special  blue-and-whlte 
"QSL"  postcard  Is  being  mailed  to  all  radio 
contacts  to  forever  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
recipient  radio  ham's  shack.  It  carries  the 
Lima  call  letters,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
seal  and  Information  on  the  Partners,) 

Rawley  said  questions  from  all  corners  of 
the  globe  expressed  great  curiosity  about  the 
.\lllance  and  the  Partners  and  then  en- 
thusiasm for  the  whole  concept. 

Besides  the  35  U.S.  states,  Rawley  said 
Peruvian  Partners  Station  OA4SIX  made 
two-way  contacts  with   radio  hams  In: 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Cuba,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Panama, 
Paraguay,    Puerto   Rico,   Surinam,   Uruguay. 

.'ilso,  Canada.  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Derunark,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Luxembourg. 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden.  Switzerland, 
Russia. 

Al.to,  Chad,  Kenya,  the  Channel  Islands, 
Ellsmere   Island   and   Sardinia. 


DRUG  RECALL  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  MONTCHDMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Eilberg] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  sought  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  event  of  what 
I  then  called  a  narrowly  averted  disaster. 
You  will  remember  it  involved  a  recall 
of  the  drug  "Coumadin." 

I  mentioned  at  that  time  that  in  addi- 
tion to  asking  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  be 
charged  with  the  task  of  investigating 
drug  recall  procedures  and  making  rec- 
ommendations that  would  avert  similar 
near  catastrophes  in  the  future,  I  was 
writing  to  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drag  Adminis- 
tration. In  my  leter  to  him  I  asked  both 
for  a  report  on  what  had  happened  and 
for  strengthened  procedures  within  FDA 
itself. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  ofTer  for 
the  Record  the  text  of  Dr.  Goddard's 
reply  to  me.  I  also  ofTer  at  this  time  a 
letter  I  subsequently  received  from  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  Included 


in  the  contents  of  this  communication 
from  Morris  E.  Blatman  is  a  proposal 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  further 
attention,  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

That  proposal  woiUd  establish  a  code 
to  be  used  in  drug  recalls.  That  is,  in 
each  applicable  case  the  necessity  for  a 
recall  would  be  identified  by  a  letter  or 
some  other  designation  by  which  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists  would  immedi- 
ately know^  that : 

First.  This  code  would  signify  a  vital 
emergency.  It  would  mandate  notifica- 
tion to  distribution  centers  and  news 
media  witliin  24  horns  and  would  be 
detailed. 

Second.  This  designation  might  be 
used  to  notify  distributors  of  drugs,  in- 
cluding physicians  and  pharmacists  that 
lurther  distribtution  of  items  so  marked 
is  prohibited. 

Third.  This  designation  would  signify 
merely  that  routine  replacement  of  the 
quantity  of  drugs  in  question  was  being 
made  in  cases  where  labeling,  advertis- 
ing, therapeutic  claims  or  package  in- 
serts may  be  misleading.  I  would  suggest 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  be  permitted 
for  changes  under  this  designation. 

I  am  indebted,  and  I  think  the  health 
science  professions  and  all  the  people 
of  the  greater  Philadelphia  area  should 
be  indebted,  both  to  Morris  E.  Blatman, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  and  to 
Joseph  Cantor,  chairman  of  that  associa- 
tion's professional  relations  committee. 
They  did  yeoman  work  last  week  in  help- 
ing to  avert  a  pos.sible  disaster.  I  am  sure 
that  similarly  dedicated  men  also  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  in  drug  distribution 
centers  troughout  the  Nation. 

The  material  referred  to  follows; 
Philadelphia  Association  of 

Retail  Drdggists, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  October  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Df-ap.  Congressman  Eii-beeg  :  I  am  aware  of 
your  Interest  in  the  problems  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  public  health  and  I  am  presuming 
upon  our  personal  relationship  to  make  a 
few  observations  in  regard  to  a  recent  event 
in  which  you  were  Interested  enough  to  make 
your  views  known. 

I  refer  to  the  recall  of  a  drug  "Coumadin" 
which  took  place  over  the  last  week-end. 
There  are  now  sufUclent  facts  available  to 
make  this  a  most  Important  subject  for 
study  because  it  jxrints  up  the  glaring  er- 
rors that  are  possible  in  a  btireaucratlc  sys- 
tem of  government  when  there  are  no  checks 
and  balances. 

Tlie  drug  Coumadin  is  a  trade-marked 
brand  of  sodium  warfarin.  The  pat-ent  for 
the  drug  is  held  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Alumni  Research  Foundation.  Three 
companies  are  licensed  to  manufacture  It 
and  distribute  It  In  the  United  States:  Abbott 
Laboratories  (Chicago),  Endo  Laboratories 
(New  York)  and  Purdue-Frederick  (New 
York). 

Present  Information  now  exists  that  In 
early  August  the  New  York  office  of  FT3A  and 
Endo  officials  discussed  various  small  dis- 
crepancies In  assaying  various  batches  of 
Coumadin.  Assays  are  done  by  comparing 
the  product  with  standard  reference  ma- 
terial furnished  by  the  United  States  Phar- 
macoix>ela.  Methods  of  testing  were  ques- 
tioned and  discussed. 


I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  this  very 
highly  technical  phase  of  the  problem.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  there  Is  recognized  differ- 
entiation In  methodology  and  In  Interpre- 
tation. 

On  or  about  October  12.  1967.  Endo  Labora- 
tories agreed  to  recall  seventeen  batches  of 
the  drug  manufactured  during  the  last  three 
years.  One  batch  was  limited  to  distribution 
to  military  installations  and  does  not  con- 
cern the  public  for  the  moment. 

This  drug  recall  could  have  been  accom- 
plished quickly  and  safely  without  arousing 
the  emotions  of  several  million  cardiac  pa- 
tients. When  one  translates  the  fact  that  each 
concerned  cardiac  involved  someone  in  his 
family,  his  physician  and  his  pharmacist, 
then  we  end  up  with  many  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional people  aroused  by  newspaper,  radio, 
TV  and  word  of  mouth  reports  about  a  "dan- 
gerous drug  recalled  that  could  kill  every- 
one who  takes  it". 

You  and  I  and  Dr.  Goddard  may  know  this 
to  be  untrue  but  we  would  have  one  difficult 
job  to  convince  that  cardiac  patient  that  it 
isn't  true.  It  will  take  months  of  patient 
and  calm  reasoning  to  convince  these  people 
tliat  Coumadin  was  safe  to  take  and  con- 
tinues to  be  safe. 

But  more  importantly  for  you  and  I.  Is 
the  realization  that  the  handling  of  drug 
recalls  should  receive  a  prompt  and  Intense 
study  as  to  how  it  should  best  be  accom- 
plished without  endangering  the  health  of 
the  public.  Obviously,  there  are  times  when 
recalls  should  be  made  promptly  and  with- 
out any  delay.  But  certainly  there  are  other 
considerations. 

To  point  up  the  stupidity  of  the  entire  in- 
cident few  people  are  aware  that  the  other 
two  companies  involved  (Abbott  and  F>urdu- 
Prederlck)  also  Issued  drug  recalls  but  it 
made  no  newsworthy  Impression. 

But  even  more  disturbing  to  me  Is  the  fact 
that  just  a  day  or  so  before  the  Coumadin 
Incident  there  was  a  quiet  drug  recall  for  a 
cough  syrup  because  some  batches  contained 
broken  glass.  (Copy  enclosed).  How  does  one 
correlate  these  two  Incidents  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  were  propierly  handled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Coumadin  inci- 
dent could  have  been  done  very  quietly  and 
discreetly  but  someone  pushed  a  panic  but- 
ton that  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary publicity;  a  lot  of  unnecessary  anguish 
and  a  lot  of  explaining,  counter-explaining 
and  lots  of  elevated  blood  pressure. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  talked  about  drug  recalls  for 
several  years  but  because  it  Is  a  touchy  prob- 
lem with  many  facets  as  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  each  professional  discipline  that  Is 
Involved,  ven,-  Uttle  of  a  definite  nature  has 
been  established.  So  while  there  Is  a  list  of 
recalls  printed  each  week  by  FDA  there  Is 
little  beyond  that.  Sometimes  we  see  letters 
from  the  big  manufacturers  concerning  items 
that  are  being  recalled;  rarely  do  we  see  re- 
call letters  from  small  companies  or  distribu- 
tors even  in  our  own  Delaware  Valley  area. 

Some  maxiufacttirers  prefer  to  handle  the 
letters  and  recalls  themselves  issuing  credits, 
cash  or  other  merchandise.  Other  manufac- 
turers prefer  to  have  the  retailer  send  the 
merchandise  back  to  the  wholesaler.  The 
wholesaler  claims  that  this  is  a  costly  opera- 
tion and  has  suggested  that  they  be  paid  by 
the  manufacturer.  This  sets  up  a  long  drawn 
out  chain  of  events  and  payments.  But  this, 
too.  Is  not  an  immediate  problem. 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion of  drug  recalls  and  at  the  present  time. 
I  can  only  suggest  that  each  notice  of  a  drug 
recall  by  the  government  and  the  mantifac- 
turer  should  be  rated  as  follows: 

A — Vital  emergency.  All  news  media  and 
distribution  centers  must  be  notified  within 
24  hours  with  all  pertinent  details  includ- 
ing lot  numbers  to  be  wlttiheld  from  further 
distribution. 

B — All  avenues  of  distribution  must  be 
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notified  by  letter  from  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor  that  further  distribution  of  the 
affected  items  is  prohibited. 

C — Routine  replacement.  This  category  of 
recall  should  be  received  for  those  Items 
where  the  labeling,  advertising,  therapeutic 
claims  or  package  Inserts  must  have  print- 
ing changes.  A  reasonable  amount  of  time 
should  be  permitted  for  this  change  to  take 
place. 

While  I  grant  that  these  categories  may 
not  be  sharply  defined  as  outlined  above, 
perhaps  they  should  be  explored  for  possible 
changes  in  contrast  with  the  present  system 
or  lack  of  system. 

I  hope  that  this  long  letter  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  problems  that  may  become 
involved  In  a  drug  recall. 

We  in  Pharmacy  will  be  most  appreciative 
of  your  continued  Interest  and  help. 

With   kindest  personal   regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Morris  E.  Blatman, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Department    of    Health.    Educa- 
tion.    AND     WELrARE.     FOOD     AND 

Drug    Administration, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  19. 1967. 
Hon.  Joshua  Etlberg. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  EIilberg:  Dr.  Goddard  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  October  16 
concerning  the  procedure  followed  in  report- 
ing the  Coumadin  recall. 

If  the  established  procedure  had  been  fol- 
lowed, there  would  have  been  no  release  to 
the  l.^y  press  or  the  public  concerning  the 
recall.  However,  as  a  result  of  a  deviation 
from  the  procedure  in  our  New  York  District 
Office,  the  lay  press  and  the  public  were  In- 
advertently advised  of  this  recall 

The  press  conference  called  by  Dr  God- 
dird  was  for  the  purjxwe  of  advising  the  pub- 
lic to  continue  with  their  medication  and  not 
to  be  alarmed  A  copy  of  Dr.  Goddard 's  state- 
ment is  enclosed. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education 
and  Information  visited  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict Office  the  morning  of  Friday.  October  13 
to  determine  why  this  Information  was  re- 
le.\sed  by  that  Office  In  contravention  of  exist- 
ing established  procedures.  He  learned  that 
the  release  was  the  result  of  a  staff  member's 
misunderstanding  of  the  District  Director's 
instructions.  Corrective  action  was  begun 
at  7  30  a.m.  on  Friday. 

We  agree  with  the  views  of  Pharmacist 
Cantor.  FDA  does  not  recall  prescription 
drugs  by  use  of  the  lay  press  unless  the 
product  is  so  dangerous  that  death  would 
result  if  it  were  taken.  Our  procedure  does 
provide  for  the  recall  information  being 
provided  pharmacists  and  physicians  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  product  involved.  We 
provide  a  "Weekly  Recall  List"  that  Is  on  a 
controlled  distribution  list  to  the  medical 
and  Industrial  press.  (A  copy  is  enclosed.) 

As  a  former  practicing  pharmacist.  I  am  in 
complete  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cantor.  You  can 
assure  him  that  we  have  taken  every  possible 
step  to  prevent  further  errors  of  this  type. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  A.  Pumpian. 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  and  Gov- 
ernmental Serv.ces. 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  rep- 
resents an  Important  step  forward  In  the 
struggle  against  air  pollution. 

Surely  at  this  time  there  is  no  need  to 
convince  anyone  of  the  dangers  of  air 
pollution.  To  quote  recent  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  by  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral William  H.  Stewart: 

Air  pollution  is  a  problem  of  many  dimen- 
sions. It  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  national 
economy  and  on  the  Individual  economy  of 
families  in  virtually  every  city  and  town.  It 
impedes  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  growth 
of  cattle  and  crops.  It  impwverlshes  the  qual- 
ity of  living  of  mllUona  of  our  people. 

Or,  as  President  Johnson  succinctly 
stated  the  problem  in  his  message  to 
Congress  regarding  air  pollution  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year : 

Polluted  air  corrodes  machinery.  It  defaces 
buildings.  It  may  shorten  the  life  of  what- 
ever It  touches — and  it  touches  everything. 

As  the  air  around  us  has  grown  more 
and  more  polluted,  the  Congress  has 
sought  new  ways  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  oppose  air  pollution 
on  a  nationwide  scale.  Under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963  and  its  amendments  of 
1965  and  1966  we  have  accomplished 
much,  but  air  pollution  continues  to 
grow  worse.  I  believe  that  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  will  prove  to  be  the  start  of  a 
new  era  in  air  pollution  control. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  des- 
ignate air  quality  control  regions,  to 
publish  criteria  on  the  effects  of  various 
pollutants  in  the  air,  and  to  Issue  infor- 
mation on  available  control  techniques 
for  these  pollutants.  The  Governors  of 
the  States  then  have  the  responsibility 
of  setting  air  quality  standards  for  the 
control  regions  and  for  establishing  pro- 
grams to  implement  the  standards. 
Taken  together,  the  criteria  on  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  and  the  information 
on  available  controls  will  give  direction 
to  our  research  efforts. 

In  all,  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
are  a  logical  and  timely  response  to  a 
growing  national  problem. 


PRESS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GON- 
ZALEZ BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN 
THE  RENEGOTIATION  BOARD- 
SIXTH  OF  A  SERIES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
addressed  myself  for  days  now  to  the 
role  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  in  re- 
covering excess  profits  on  space  and  de- 
ferxse  contracts.  I  have  warned  of  the 
increased  war  profiteering  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  great  jump  in  defense  con- 
tracts due  to  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  anti-inflation  tendencies 
of  the  Board's  work,  and  how  it  reduces 
Government  spending. 


I  have  drafted  and  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  restore  the  Renegotiation  Board 
to  the  effectiveness  that  the  current  level 
of  defense  spending  demands.  My  bill  is 
H.R.  6792,  Introduced  on  March  8.  1967 
I  wish  to  present  at  this  time  an  analysis 
of  the  six  sections  of  H.R.  6792. 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title,  the 
"Renegotiation  Amendments  Act  of 
1967." 

Section  2  would  establish  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  as  a  permanent  agency. 
The  life  of  the  Board  has  been  extended 
for  2-year  periods  since  1962. 

Section  3  is  a  technical  amendment. 

Section  4  would  again  place  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  under  the  review 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  TVA  had 
been  brought  under  the  Board  by  Execu- 
tive order  in  1951,  but  was  eliminated  by 
amendment  in  1956  at  the  close  of  the 
Korean  war. 

Section  5  would  return  to  $250,000  the 
"floor"  of  total  space  or  defense  sales 
each  year  by  a  single  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor above  which  it  is  mandatory 
to  file  with  the  Board.  The  floor  had  been 
increased  to  $500,000  in  1954  and  to 
$1,000,000  in  1956. 

Section  6  would  eliminate  various  of 
the  main  exceptions  added  by  amend- 
ments to  the  original  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951.  Section  6<a)  eliminates  the  par- 
tial exemption  on  competitively  bid  con- 
struction contracts.  Section  6<b»  elimi- 
nates the  amendment  of  1956  to  the 
partial  mandatory  exemption  for  durable 
productive  equipment  which  had  broad- 
ened the  definition  of  that  equipment. 
Section  6ic>  eliminates  the  mandatory 
exemption  from  renegotiation  for  stand- 
ard commercial  articles  and  services, 
presently  defined  as  tho.-^e  articles  and 
services  of  which  35  percent  or  more 
sold  to  nongovernment  buyers.  Section 
6<di  provides  that  the  above  elimina- 
tions would  be  effective  on  June  30.  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  I  have  received 
no  support  for  my  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Renegotiation  Board 
from  any  Member  of  either  body.  How- 
ever, several  newspapers  have  supported 
H.R.  6792,  and  I  have  permission  to  In- 
sert the  sixth  in  a  series  of  these 
comments: 

[Prom  the   Boston  Sunday   Globe.  Aug.   13, 
19671 
The  Flies  and  the  Honey 
"For  the  files  will  come  to  the  open  honey. 
And  if  war  and  hell  have  the  same  dimen- 
sions 
Both  have  been  paved   with   the  best  in- 
tentions. 
And  both  are  as  full  of  profiteers." 

— Stephen  Vincent  Benbt, 
In  "John  Brown's  Body." 

With  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  about 
to  reach  $26  billion  a  year,  and  with  the 
Defense  Department  currently  spending  an 
annual  average  of  »1600  for  each  American 
family,  what  Is  being  done  to  curb  war  prof- 
iteering? Apparently,  precious  little. 

Back  during  World  War  11.  a  Man  from 
Missouri  named  Harry  S.  Truman  got  na- 
tional headlines  for  his  Senate  investiga- 
tions of  war  profiteering  and.  largely  as  the 
result  of  it.  was  picked  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, whence  in  1945  he  reached  the  White 
House. 

Also  as  a  result  of  his  work,  and  that  of 
the  War  Contracts  Price  Adjustments  Board 
which  stemmed  from  It,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment recovered  more  than  $11  billion  In  "ex- 
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cess  profits"   from  private   contractors   who 
did  business  with  it  during  World  War  II. 

Then  in  1951,  with  the  Korean  War  on, 
Congress  established  the  Renegotiation 
Board  as  an  independent  agency  with  the 
sole  mission  of  recovering  any  "excess  profits" 
from  contractors  doing  business  with  the 
government.  As  a  result,  more  than  $800 
million  was  recovered  during  and  after  the 
Korean  War. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  Is  still  In  ex- 
istence, and  trying  hard  with  limited  re- 
sources, but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said  of  It.  Colncldentally.  It  is  listed  In  the 
Washington  telephone  directory  after  "Ref- 
eree In  Bankruptcy"  and  "Registrar  of  Wills." 
According  to  its  last  annual  report,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1966,  it  brought 
about  the  return  to  the  U.S.  government  by 
private  contractors  of  only  $24.5  million  In 
excess  profits.  Another  $23.2  million  was  re- 
turned through  "voluntary  refunds"  and 
voluntary  price  reductions"  In  connection 
with  renegotiation  proceedings. 

This  Is  a  pretty  small  amount  compared 
with  the  $11  billion  from  World  War  II  and 
tae  $800  million  from  the  Korean  War.  And 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  which  has  been  doing  all  it  can. 

The  whole  sad  story  Is  set  forth,  In  an 
article  that  is  as  hot  as  a  tamale.  In  the 
August  issue  of  The  Progressive  magazine 
by  Cong.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  the  "New  Fron- 
tier" Democrat  from  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  reason  so  little  is  being  done,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  prime  contract  awards 
This  year  will  probably  total  S45  billion — the 
highest  for  any  year  since  World  War  n — Is 
that  ever  since  1954.  Congress  has  been  re- 
ducing the  Board's  ability  to  do  its  Job. 

Its  personnel  has  been  cut  to  less  than  a 
fourth  of  what  it  was  during  the  Kcrean 
War  (it  stood  at  742  in  1963.  and  w.ns  down 
to  179  In  1966) .  Its  regional  offices  have  been 
rut  from  six  In  1954,  including  one  in  Boston, 
t'l  two  (one  In  Washington  and  one  In  Los 
Angeles) . 

All  this  is  bad  enough,  but  by  amendments 
.'.nd  exemptions  Congress  has  been  removing 
more  and  more  private  contracts  from  the 
purview  of  the  Board.  The  floor  for  contract 
aw.^rds  subject  to  renegotiation  has  been 
raised  gradually  from  $250,000  to  $1  million. 
And  contracts  Involving  standard  commercial 
articles  have  been  exempted — a  pretty  large 
open  barn  door  for  any  loophole  seeker. 

There  was  even  an  attempt  last  year  to 
abolish  the  Renegotiation  Board  altogether. 
It  came  from  the  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation of  America.  Inc..  In  a  letter  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  saying 
that  letting  the  law  expire  "wovild  not  harm 
the  nation's  defense  efl'ort  and  would  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  procurement." 

Fortunately  It  failed,  but  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  comes  up  again  next  year  Instead 
'  '  killing  it.  Congress  ought  to  strengthen 
the  Board,  and  do  so  Immediately.  It  can  do 
so  by  passing  Cong.  Gonzalez"  bill.  H  R  6792. 
which  would  restore  the  $250,000  floor  for 
contracts  subject  to  renegotiation  and  other- 
wise strengthen  the  Board's  powers  to  what 
they  were  when  the  Korean  War  broke  out. 
In  his  Farewell  Address  of  1960,  President 
Eisenhower  warned  against  the  "military-In- 
dustrial complex"  That  warning,  instead  of 
being  heeded,  has  been  forgotten  by  a  Con- 
firess  and  a  society  too  mindful  of  prosperity 
in  a  war  economy  and  too  oblivious  to  the 
needs  of  our  ghettos. 

Says  Cong  Gonzalez:  "Our  history  has  been 
one  of  rampant  war  profiteering,  and  I  am 
convinced,  as  even  the  limited  annual  reports 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  reveal,  that  prof- 
iteering is  going  on  now.  Is  increasing,  and 
will  continue  to  Increase  unless  something 
more  realistic  is  done  to  stop  it." 

He  is  right  For  as  Benet  said,  the  flies  will 
come  to  the  open  honey,  and  eo  far  Congress 
hasn't  even  seemed  to  be  Interested  In  old- 
fashioned  fly-paper. 


OLD  MENTY  IS  GONE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr,  TiernanJ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  Prank  Wiiliam  Keaney,  long- 
time track,  baseball,  football,  and  basket- 
ball mentor  and  athletic  director  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  died  in 
■Wakefield,  R.I..  after  a  long  illness. 

Frank  Keaney  was  an  unusual  and  rare 
individual.  He  was  a  Phi  Beia  Kappa 
grad'date  of  Bates  College,  a  professor  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  math,  and  a  one- 
man  physical  education  department.  He 
coached  baseball  for  28  years,  football  for 
21  years,  and  basketball  for  26  years.  In 
addition  to  these  activities,  he  was  a 
noted  collector  of  old  American  glass,  an 
inveterate  reader  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  a  former  professional  ball- 
player with  the  Chicago  White  Sox, 

A  real  guy  this  Frank  Keaney — knowTi 
affectionately  to  all  Rhode  Islanders  as 
"Old  Menty."  He  revolutionized  the  game 
of  basketball  from  a  slow  methodical 
dribble  to  the  fast-break,  razzle-dazzle, 
firehorse  game  that  it  is  today.  He  was 
advised  by  many  skeptics  and  critics  that 
this  innovative  style  of  basketball  had 
little  future.  Frank's  reply  was  typical — 
"We  don't  say  we're  right,  but  you've  got 
to  stop  us." 

His  colorful  and  fast-talking  manner 
made  Frank  Keaney  an  extremely  sought 
after  favorite  in  sports  circles  all  over 
the  country. 

"Old  Menty"  believed  in  wasting  no 
time  on  the  floor — the  more  shooting 
tliere  was,  the  more  ba.skets  you  made 
was  his  attitude.  He  sought  to  instill  in 
his  boys  a  fighting  spirit  that  held  no 
brief  for  quitters.  His  Rhode  Island 
teams  achieved  national  fame  for  their 
consistent  100  point  games  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Frank  Keaney  was  truly 
the  father  of  the  first  "point  a  minute" 
team. 

At  a  New  York  luncheon  for  coaches 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  some  years 
ago,  'Old  Menty"  summed  up  his  re- 
marks by  a  few  words  which  seemed  to 
be  his  basketball  philosophy: 

Give  the  crowds  action.  If  some  coach 
p'Ks  <ip  a  screwy  defense,  use  a  screwier 
offense.  Then.  If  you  lose,  pivot,  and  go 
home. 

Although  Frank  Keaney  reared  11 
years  ago.  until  recently,  he  was  still  in 
"evidence  on  the  campus,  particularly  on 
the  floor  of  Keaney  Gymnasium  watch- 
ing one  of  his  proteges — Ernie  Calverley— 
leading  another  Rhode  Island  team  to 
victory.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  all  his 
boys — a  man  of  great  warmth,  kindness, 
and  enthusiasm.  We  in  Rhode  Island  will 
miss  this  great  and  wonderful  friend. 

To  his  lovely  wife  and  two  sons. 
Warner  and  Frank.  Jr..  Mrs.  Tlernan  and 
I  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  on 
the  loss  of  their  husband  and  father — a 


man  who  now  rests  among  the  great  In 
Rhode  Island  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  four  newspaper 
articles  and  an  editorial  on  the  passing  of 
Frank  William  Keaney ; 

I  From    the    Providence    Evening    Bulletin. 

Oct.  11.  1967) 

Frank  W.  Keaney— He  Brightened 

His  Corner 

The  "Old  Menty"  Is  gone.  The  endearing 
term  was  coined  by  Ram  athletes  because  to 
them  their  coach  was  first  a  teacher 

He  taught  boys  the  rules  in  the  game  of 
life,  and  they  became  men  through  their  as- 
sociation with  him  and  the  lessons  he  taught 
through  the  medium  of  collegiate  athletics. 

A  graduate  of  Bates  College,  he  was  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  a  master  of  psychology.  He 
did  not  smoke,  drink  or  swear,  but  his  color- 
ful and  expressive  vocabulary  could  put  mere 
profanity  to  shame.  He  disdained  the  "efforts 
of  the  big  lugs"  and  gave  every  consideration 
to  "the  kids  who  came  to  play," 

He  changed  basketball  from  a  slow,  me- 
thodical exhibition  Into  the  speedy,  high- 
scoring  game  that  Is  played  today  from  high 
school  through  the  pros.  He  Installed  the  fast 
break,  the  floor  length  pass  and  the  all-court 
press.  He  conditioned  his  players  so  that  any 
team  daring  to  play  the  Rams  type  of  game 
with  them  would  be  run  into  the  ground. 
They  were  trained  by  practicing  with  15-lEch 
hoops  |18-lnch  Is  standard)  and  with  smudge 
pots  smoldering  to  assimUate  game  condi- 
tions of  smoke-fllled  arenas. 

When  his  Rams  first  appeared  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  blitzed  St.  Francis  with 
a  record-breaking  first-half  scoring  splurge. 
New  York  fans  went  ga-ga.  Droves  of  them 
left  the  arena  as  Long  Island  University  and 
Crelghton  put  on  a  traditional  exhibition  In 
the  "big  game"  of  the  night. 

Frank  said  baseball  was  his  game  and  ad- 
vocated playing  high  school  and  college 
schedules  in  the  autumn  because  the  players 
were  In  better  condition  after  a  summer  of 
outdoor  actU-lty  and  becatise  weather  condi- 
tions were  at  their  best  in  this  area. 

He  earned  many  honors  for  his  accom- 
plishments, and  he  also  earned  the  admira- 
tion, respect  and  friendship  of  all  who  knew 
him  well.  His  was  a  warm,  friendly,  outgoing 
and  effervescent  personality.  He  shared  his 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  so  many  things  with 
everyone. 

He  was  my  friend  and  I  shall  miss  blm. 

[From  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 

Oct.  10.  19671 

Frank  William  Keaney 

It  Is  being  said  of  Frank  W.  Keaney  today 
that  he  was  an  Innovator  in  sports,  making 
over  collegiate  basketball  In  his  cwn  Image. 
that  he  was  a  mentor  In  the  classic  sense 
of  that  word,  that  he  was  warmly  gregarious, 
a  colorful  conversationalist,  a  man  who  won 
a  memorable  place  In  the  whole  range  of  the 
sports  he  loved  so  well. 

All  the  things  being  said  of  Mr  Keaney. 
who  died  yesterday,  are  true  He  was  Mr 
B-isketball,  and  the  records  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  attest  to  a  competence  In 
coaching  that  made  him  and  his  university 
bywords  on  the  sports  pages  of  the  nation's 
newspapers.  On  the  campus,  a  great  gymna- 
sium is  a  towering  memorial  to  his  achieve- 
ments. 

But  he  was  more  than  all  these  things.  He 
had  that  elusive,  that  rare  skill  In  leadership 
which  can  Inspire  others  to  do  better  than 
they  thought  they  could  do.  better  than  they 
could  have  done  under  a  less  able  man.  It 
was  his  ability  to  inspire  and  lead  that  gave 
full  meaning  to  all  his  other  qualities  and 
made  Frank  William  Keaney  the  great  man 
he  was. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  11.  1967) 
Frank  W.  Keaney.  Rhh-ired  Coach,  81— Rhode 

Island's  Basketball   Mentor   Until   1948 

Dies 

Wakefield,  RI,  October  10.— Frank  W. 
Keanev,  former  athletic  director  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  and  the  coach  who 
quickened  the  pace  of  college  basketball  by 
developing  the  fast  break,  died  today  in 
South  County  Hospital.  He  was  81  years  old. 

Mr.  Keaney,  the  apostle  of  fire-horse  play, 
also  coached  baseball,  football,  basketball 
and  track.  But  his  national  .reputation  was 
made  in  basketball,  where  his  teams  com- 
piled a  record  of  402  wins  and  124  losses  in 
28  vears 

Rhode  Island  played  in  the  National  In- 
vitational Tournament  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  1941,  1942,  1945  and  1946.  The 
highlight  of  the  Rams'  appearances  there 
was  the  final  game  in  1946  when  Rhode 
Island  lost  to  the  University  of  Kentucky  by 
one  point. 

In  the  same  tournament,  Ernie  Calverley, 
now  the  basketball  coach  at  the  university. 
fired  the  "shot  heard  'round  the  world" — 
the  ball  traveling  55  feet  to  slip  through  the 
hoop  and  g.un  a  victory  for  the  Rams  as 
the  buzzer  sounded. 

Mr.  Keaney  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Bates  College,  where  he  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  1911.  He  taught  at  high 
schools  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  before  becoming  the  one-man 
physical  education  staff  at  the  university. 
then  Rhode  Island  State  College. 

He  was  named  to  the  Basketball  Hall  Of 
Fame  at  Springfield  College  several  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Keaaey  retired  from  coaching  in  1948 
and  became  athletic  director  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  1956,  he  retired  as  professor  emeri- 
tus of  physical  education. 

I  Prom  the  Narragansett  Times.  Oct.  13,  1967) 
Keaney.  URI  "Fire  Horse,"  Dies  at  81 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Keaney,  recognized  as  the 
apostle  of  'flre-horse  basketball,"  died  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  South  County  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness. 

Born  June  5,  1886,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Keaney  was  appointed  to  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  faculty  in  June,  1920.  He  re- 
tired June  30,  1956. 

A  pioneer  In  developing  high-scoring  bas- 
ketball teams.  Coach  Keaney's  system  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  ''razzle-dazzle"  style 
of  play  now  used  in  professional  basketball 
as  well  as  In  intercoUegi.ite  circles. 

A  graduate  of  Bates  College  in  1911,  Mr. 
Keaney  taught  at  Putnam.  Conn.  High 
School'  in  1911-12.  at  Woonsocket,  R.I.  High 
School  in  1912-17.  and  at  Everett,  Mass.  High 
School  in  1917-20. 

.At  URI  he  coached  all  sports,  and  was  di- 
rector of  athletics  when  he  retired 

Survivors  are  his  widow,  Winifred  McKee 
Keaney  of  Peace  Dale,  and  two  sons,  Frank 
W.  Keaney  Jr   and  Warner  M.  Keaney. 

When  Mr.  Keaney  came  to  URI  in  1920  as 
coach  of  all  sports,  athletic  director,  and  "In- 
structor of  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics 
or  bacteriology  '  his  first  move,  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  was  to  burn  all  of  URI's  athletic 
equipment;  a  dozen  football  shoes  and  four- 
teen pairs  of  boxing  gloves. 

He  demanded  that  President  Howard  Ed- 
wards buy  three  dozen  new  football  uni- 
forms and  began  a  3e-year  career  marked 
by  the  spectacular,  particularly  in  basket- 
ball, where  he  Instituted  the  fast  break  His 
"flre-horae"  type  of  play  revolutionized  the 
game  and  set  the  pace  for  today's  high  scor- 
ing games  His  team  gained  national  recog- 
nition as  it  began  scoring  over  100  points 
per  game  with  consistency,  and  Its  trips  to 
MadlBon  Square  Garden  were  the  signal  for 
some  of  the  hottest  contests  ever  to  beset 
Manhattan. 


In  basketball,  Keaney's  record  was  401 
wins  and  124  losses.  In  baseball  it  was  197 
victories  and  97  setbacks.  In  football  It  was 
70  wins  to  84  losses  with  13  ties.  His  cross 
country  record  was  marked  with  eight  tri- 
umphs and  not  a  loss  and  his  track  record 
was  seven  of  eleven  in  the  winner's  circle. 
In  all,  his  teams  engaged  in  1.006  contests. 
The  URI  gymnasium  named  after  him  was 
dedicated  Dec.  1,  1953. 

Keaney  attended  Roberts  Grammar  School 
and  Cambridge  Latin  School,  both  In  Cam- 
bridge. He  played  on  the  Cambridge  Latin 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball  teams.  On 
weekends  he  Indulged  in  gruelling  cross- 
country runs,  sandlot  football  or  baseball, 
and  swimming.  He  ran  three  miles  a  day. 

He  went  to  Bates  College  In  1911  and  first 
taught  in  ungraded  rooms  for  three  years. 
On  the  Bates  baseball  team  Keaney  wa.s 
known  as  'pepper  box"  with  a  .480  batting 
average  and  38  stolen  bases.  After  graduating 
he  Joined  the  Chicago  White  Sox  of  the 
American  Baseball  League,  but  within  two 
weeks  he  was  sent  to  the  Des  Moines  minor 
league  team  and  after  a  summer  left  pro- 
fessional ball.  He  could  hit  and  rtin.  but  his 
arm  was  never  strong  enough  for  the  big 
league.  Keaney  explained. 

"But  I  got  my  fair  chance  at  the  big  time,' 
he  said. 

In  1914  he  married  Winifred  McKee,  a  for- 
mer classmate  at  Bates.  Mrs.  Keaney  took 
charge  of  the  URI's  coed  physical  education 
program  v/hlle  her  husliand  was  setting  rec- 
ords with  the  men's  team. 

In  six  years,  the  basketball  Rams  took  four 
trips  to  the  National  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment and  in  their  final  tournament  defeated 
a  heavily  favored  Bowling  Green  team.  A  55- 
foot  shot  by  Ernie  Calverley,  present  Ram 
hoop  coach,  sent  the  game  Into  overtime. 
They  topped  Muhlenberg  in  the  semi-finals 
and  were  eked  out  by  Kentucky  46-45,  in 
the  finals. 

Keaney  collected  old  American  glass  and 
flue  china,  and  had  a  cellar  full  of  classical 
books  In  Greek  and  Latin  which  he  read  for 
relaxation. 

Keaney  never  drove  a  car  and  one  of  his 
major  complaints  was  aimed  at  students 
who  had  "automobile  knees."  He  walked  12 
miles  a  day  and  wore  a  meter  to  make  sure  he 
filled  his  quota.  Alcohol  and  tobacco  were 
definitely  out. 

He  described  his  greatest  thrill  when  his 
Rams  came  from  behind,  26  to  8,  to  pull  out 
ahead  of  Temple  at  Convention  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia on  January  31.  1941.  "That  was  real 
f.ghting  spirit,"  he  said,  "the  kind  I  like  my 
boys  to  show.  I  have  no  use  for  quitters  and 
those  lads  proved  they  weren't," 

Funeral  services  were  held  this  afternoon 
at  2  p.m.  at  the  Kingston  Congregational 
Church  with  the  Rev.  John  Hall.  Episcopal 
chaplain  to  URI,  officiating.  Burial  was  In 
New  Fernwood  Cemetery.  Kingston. 

Honorary  bearers  were  William  Mokray, 
Marcus  Oreenstein,  Dr.  Carl  Woodward,  Paul 
Cieurzo,  Hugo  Malnelll,  Jesse  DePrance, 
Thomas  Doherty.  Dr.  Harold  Browning,  and 
Dr.  A.  A.  Savastano.  Active  bearers  were  Rob- 
ert Lepper,  James  D.  Wright,  Ernest  Calver- 
ley. Louis  Abruzzi,  Robert  Mudge,  and  Wil- 
liam Rutledge. 

[Prom  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 

Oct.  10,  1967) 

FRANK  Keaney,  Former  Coach  at  URI.  Dies 

Frank  William  Keaney.  nationally  famous 
for  developing  the  fast  break  with  his  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  basketball  teams, 
died  yesterday  at  South  County  Hospital  In 
Wakefield.  He  was  81  and  had  been  ill  since 
spring. 

The  apostle  of  "flrehorse"  play  was  a  nota- 
ble coach  in  baseball,  football,  basketball  and 
track  at  URI,  then  Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
lege, but  his  national  reputation  was  made 
In  basketball,  where  his  record  comprised 
402  wliu  and  124  losses  In  28  years. 


His  Ram  teams  went  to  the  National  In- 
vitational Tournament  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  1941.  1942,  1945  and  1946.  New 
York  fans  loved  his  run-and-shoot  basket- 
ball. But  the  highlight  of  URI  appearances 
there  was  the  final  tournament  game  In  1946 
when  the  Rams  lost  to  Kentucky  by  one 
point  in  a  thriller. 

That  was  the  same  tourney  In  which  Ernie 
Calverley,  now  the  URI  basketball  coach, 
fired  the  "shot  heard  around  the  world  '— 
the  ball  traveling  55  feet  to  slip  through  the 
hoop  and  tie  the  game  against  Bowling  Green 
as  the  buzzer  sounded.  The  Rams  won  in 
overtime. 

Mr.  Keaney,  who  had  been  an  athletic  star 
at  Bales  College,  was  an  unusual  coach.  He 
was  a  great  Innovator.  This  coupled  with  his 
fast-talking  colorful  manner  made  him  a 
great  favorite  in  sports  circles  throughout 
the  nation. 

His  basketball  teams  refiected  his  person- 
ality, fast-moving  and  high-scoring  with  no 
tune  wasted.  Mr.  Keaney  always  felt  that  If 
you  did  more  shooting  and  made  more  bas- 
kets, you  were  likely  to  win.  He  was  credited 
with  producing  the  first  "point  a  minute" 
team. 

He  was  the  husband  of  Winifred  (McKee) 
Keaney,  whom  he  married  in  1914.  They  made 
their  home  at  23  Beech  Hill  Rd..  Peace  Dale. 
A  son  of  the  late  Frank  W.  and  Nellie 
(Cotter)  Keaney.  he  was  born  in  Boston 
June  5,  1886. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Bates,  where  he  got 
his  B.A.  degree  In  1911,  Mr.  Keaney  taught 
at  high  schools  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  Woon- 
socket and  Everett.  Mass.,  before  he  became 
the  one-man  physical  education  staff  at  then 
Rhode  Island  State  College. 

He  retired  from  coaching  in  1948  and  be- 
came athletic  director  of  URI.  On  June  30. 
1956,  he  retired  as  professor  emeritus  cf 
physical  education. 

The  Frank  W.  Keaney  Gymnasium  was 
dedicated  in  his  name  on  June  6,  1955. 

The  honors  showered  upon  him  were  many. 
He  was  presented  the  award  of  the  Boston 
Basketball  Writers  in  1952.  That  same  year 
he  was  presented  the  Frank  Lannlng  Annual 
Award  by  Words  Unlimited. 

He  was  the  first  man  inducted  Into  the 
URI  Hall  of  Fame  on  Feb.  9,  1960.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  one  of  three  coaches  and 
seven  players  named  to  the  Basketball  Hail 
of  Fame  at  Springfield  College.  Mr.  Keaney 
also  was  inducted  into  the  Rhode  Island 
Heritage  HaU  of  Fame  on  May  24,  1966. 

He  won  the  Walter  Brown  Memorial 
Trophy  at  the  New  England  Basketball 
Writers  annual  dinner  in  Newton.  Mass  ,  or. 
April  3  of  this  year.  His  son.  Warner  M 
Keaney.  accepted  the  prize  on  his  behalf 
Warner,  a  265-pound  giant,  had  played  for 
his  dad  and  handled  the  backboards  the  way 
the  coach  visualized  the  game  should  be 
played. 

Warner  lives  in  Wakefield  and  Is  football 
and  baseball  coach  at  South  Kingstown  High 
School. 

Another  son.  Frank  W.  Keaney  Jr.,  who 
lives  in  East  Windsor.  Conn.,  also  played  (or 
the  "grand  old  man"  and  has  also  been  a 
coach. 

Tlie  stories  about  Mr.  Keaney  were  more 
numerous  than  the  points  his  teams  scored. 
He  was  an  avid  collector  of  glass  spoon  hold- 
ers. Mr.  Keaney  scoured  antique  shops  with 
the  same  zeal  with  which  he  fired  his  teams 
and  collected  about  600  holders. 

He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  sports  there  were 
some  things  he  never  got  around  to  d^ 
Friends  said  he  was  too  absent-minded  and 
absorbed  in  other  matters  to  learn  how  to 
drive  a  car. 

Mr  Keaney  taught  chemistry  at  URI  for 
many  years.  He  coached  football  from  1920  lo 
1941   and   baseball  from    1921   to   1949. 

In  other  sports,  as  well  as  basketball,  he 
believed  in  mobility.  His  1941  baseball  team 
stole  58  bases. 
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When  Mr.  Keaney  first  turned  to  speed  on 
•he  basketball  court,  his  critics  held  little 
hope  for  the  future  of  his  style  of  play.  But 
Mr.  Keaney  replied,  "We  don't  say  we're 
right,  but  you've  got  to  stop  us." 

Once  he  told  a  group  of  coaches  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  at  a  New  York  lunch- 
eon: "Give  the  crowds  action.  If  some  coach 
puts  up  a  screwy  defense  use  a  screwier 
offense.  Then  if  you  lose,  pivot  and  go 
home." 

An  imaginative  coach,  Mr.  Keaney  prepared 
his  teams  for  the  New  York  garden  by  keep- 
nig  smudge  pots  burning  during  practice 
sessions  at  Rodman  Hall.  It  was  to  ready  the 
Rams  for  cigarette  smoke  during  the  cham- 
pionship games. 

Another  of  his  tricks  was  having  his  play- 
ers practice  with  smaller  rims  on  the  bas- 
kets. The  practice  rims  measured  15  inches 
m  diameter  and  were  inserted  inside  the  reg- 
ular 18  inch  hoops. 

Mr.  Keaney  made  a  motion  picture,  "How 
Not  to  Play  Basketball,"  that  gained  wide 
circulation.  Hollywood  later  came  to  the 
Kingston  campus  and  made  a  film  entitled 
Basketball  Wizards"  demonstrating  the 
Keaney  methods. 

Upon  his  retirement.  Dr,  James  P.  Adams. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  spoke  of 
■  his  significant  service  to  the  university  over 
II  long  span  of  years. " 

In  addition  to  his  sons,  Mr.  Keaney  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  a  sister.  Mrs.  Charles 
Plunimer  of  Needham,  Mass.  and  four  grand- 
children. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
2  p.m.  at  the  Kingston  Congregational 
Church.  Burial  will  be  in  New  Fernwood 
Cemetery,  West  Klntrjton. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave 
sence  was  grante(3  to : 

Mr.   Button    <at   the   request 
Arendsi,  for  today,  on  account 
ficial  business. 

Mr.  Sandman  lat  the  reque.st 
Akends),  for  today,  on  account 
.'^onal  matter. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  from  October  23 
vember  6,  1967,  on  account  of 
business. 

Mr.    Flynt    (at    the    request 
F.^LLON),  for  today,  on  acount  of 
business. 


of  ab- 

of   Mr. 
of  of- 

of  Mr. 
of  per- 

to  No- 
official 

of   Mr. 
official 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative prorram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MacGrecor,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  <at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Hansen'  of  Idaho',  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  24;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho' ,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


(The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho '  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter :  ' 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery  >  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  :j 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  thi-ee  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  siRna- 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title; 

S.  741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rumlko 
Samanski. 


BILL   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  liis  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.',  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
October  20,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  to  June  30.  1967,  ptu'suant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  79-520;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  C-ommlsslon.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  judicial  review 
of  orders  of  the  Commission  and  for  other 
purpioses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  Conference. 
HJ?.  2508.  An  act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  795).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  951.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  12601.  a  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
relating  to  the  registration  of  Communist 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  796).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee;  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  952.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  13510.  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  797).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  953.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S.  1985.  an  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  flood  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  798).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  13606.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  799).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER; 

H.R.  13584.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  National 
Foundation  of  Law  to  promote  Improvement 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

H.R.  13585.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
title   23,   United   States    Code,   to   authorize 
additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER ; 

H.R.  13586.  A  bill  to  raise  additional  reve- 
nue by  tax  reforms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER; 

H.R.  13587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  workers  In 
poverty  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr   GIAIMO: 

H.R.  13588.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  voluntary  certification  of  motor  ve- 
hicle mechanics  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation; to  assist  the  States  In  establish- 
ing programs  for  the  compulsory  licensing 
of  motor  vehicle  mechanics;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE : 

H.R.  13589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey 
products  and  to  impose  import  limitations 
on  honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink. 
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whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (Tor  himself.  Mr.  John- 
son  of  California.  Mr.   Legceit,   Mr. 
McPall,  Mr.  SisK.  Mb.  Van  Deerlin, 
and  Mr  Boa  Wilson)  ; 
H.R.   13592.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment  of   additional   circuit  Judges:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H  R.  13593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  con- 
gressional alternates  authorized  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military.  Naval, 
and  Air  Force  Academies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  13594.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  certain  travel  under  a  US.  passport 
In  violation  of  certain  passport  restrictions: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN 

H.R.  13595  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

H.R  13596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  Stales  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  wheth- 
er or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R    13597    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Unued  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  children  of  Mexican  War  veterans: 
to   the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 

H.R  13598  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory 
anima:  research  raciUtles;  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
tre.ttment  ^f  :;'boratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  suites  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States:  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pam  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
animals  used  in  biomedical  activities:  and 
to  otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animali.:  and 
for  others  purp<:)ses.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   a:-.d   Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  13599  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

Bv  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 

H  R  13600.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally  In- 
sured banks  from  making  unsolicited  com- 
mitments to  extend  credit,  and  to  prohibit 
the  transportation,  use,  sal?,  cr  r;ce!pt,  for 
unlawful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   McMTLLAN  (by  request)  : 

HR  13601  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  contra"t  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain parking  facilities  on  federally  owned 
property  in  the  District  cf  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work.s. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  i  for  himself 
and  Mr    Bates  i 

H.R  13602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  m  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  13603  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  au- 
thorize comprehensive  pilot  programs  in  lake 
pollution  prevention  and  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   ROTH; 

HR.  13604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  13605.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SIKES; 

H.R.    13606.   A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  DORN; 

H  J.  Res.  901.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN  (by  request)  : 

H.J.  Res.  902.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  MIZE; 

H.J.  Res.  903.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   MACHEN; 
H.R.  13607,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  13608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Stella 
Kostoglou;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  13609   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Menashe 
Menashe;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  13610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Szmyd:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr.    ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13611    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Soo  Pu 
Hwang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  13612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Badala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.    13613.   A  bin   for  the   relief   of   Vlto 
Conlgliaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr,  FASCELL: 
H_R.    13614.    A   bin    for   the   relief    of   Dr. 
Gustavo  Leon-Lemus;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR.  13615,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Agustin  Pereira-Valdes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 


The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D,,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  our  Father,  who  dwellest,  not 
in  temples  made  by  hands,  but  in  rever- 
ent hearts  of  those  who  truly  seek 
Thee — with  the  refreshing  dew  of  Thy 
strengthening  grace  upon  us,  may  we  go 
forth  on  our  way.  attended  by  the  vision 
splendid,  as  we  lift  up  our  hearts  wiin 
the  grateful  te  deum.  "He  restoreth  my 
soul." 

With  Thy  benediction,  may  we  face  the 
toil  of  this  day  with  honest  dealing  and 
clear  thinking,  with  hatred  of  all  hypoc- 
risy, deceit,  and  sham,  in  the  knowledge 
that  all  great  and  noble  service  in  thl"- 
world  is  based  on  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience and  truth. 

Let  us  put  into  the  fugitive  fragment.^ 
of  every  day  such  quality  of  work  as  shall 
make  us  unashamed  when  the  day  is 
over  and  all  the  days  are  done. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

185.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  of  Gardena.  Calif.,  relative  to  enactment 
of  S,  1306:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

186.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  relative  to  Governmental  tax  sharing: 
to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and  Means, 


SENATE 

Tm  RSDAY,  October  19.  1067 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph  M,  Mon- 
TOYA.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico, 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S,  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  19,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya.  a  Se.n- 
ator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence, 

Cabl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempce. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempoie. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  th"  United  States  was  com- 
municated t3  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announcid 
that  on  October  18,  1967,  the  President 
had  approved  and  sifjned  the  act  S 
985 1  for  the  relief  of  Warren  F.  Cole- 
man. Jr, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep:e- 
sentatives  by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed  the  bill  (S.  445)  for 
the  relief  of  Roscmarie  Gauch  Ncth.  with 
an  amcndmtnl,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed  the  bill  'S.  1108'  fo:' 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix  C.  Caballol  and 
wife.  Lucia  J.  Caballol.  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H,J.  Rts.  8881  making  c m- 
tinuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S  43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Soon  Oh; 
S  63,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Enrique 
Alljerto  Rojas-Vlla; 

S.  64.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Osvalo  Martinez-Farinas; 

S.  221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon: 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Julio 
.Alejandro  Solano; 

S  733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sabiene 
Elizabeth  DeVore: 

S  741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rumiko 
Samanski: 

S.  821  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Domingo  Hernandez; 

S.  975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mltcuo 
Blomstrom; 

S.  1021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Luis  Navarro: 

S.  1106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda: 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Manuel 
,'\lpendre  Seisdedos; 

S,  1197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Luclo 
Arsenio  Travleso  y  Perez; 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Gonzalo 
Rodrlquez; 

S,  1279,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Montes; 

S.  1280,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Alfredo 
Perelra; 

S.  1458,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee; 

S,  1471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Gonzalez; 

S.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nestor  Prieto; 

S.  1525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
R  Garclnl; 

S.1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos  E. 
Garclga; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias; 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petrofina  Co.  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
t:on.  and  James  W  Harris; 

S  1709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo; 

S.  1748  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramlro 
de  la  Rlva  Domlnguez; 

S  1938.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr,  Orlando 
Htpolito  Maytln; 

HR.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
'.or  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
(ither  purposes;  and 

S.J,  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  report  of  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  'H,J,  Res  888) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  and  for  othei  pur- 
iKises,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ierred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1967.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  t:-ansaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  coi^sider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  befoi'e  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
.submitting  the  nomination  of  K  Edwin 
Applegate.  of  Bloomington.  Ind..  to  be 
U.S,  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Indiana,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  seven  flag 
officers,  and  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  E.xecutive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

vice  Adm,  Charles  B,  Martel!,  and  Vice 
Adm.  Charles  E.  Weakley,  U.S.  Navy,  when 
retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral; 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  Masterton.  and  Rear  Adm. 
Turner  F.  Caldwell.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  while  so  servmg: 

Vice  Adm.  John  J.  Hyland.  US,  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  William  F.  Brlnele.  US.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving;  and 

Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  when 
retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
admiral 

Mr,  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  favorably  promotions  and 
appointments  of  815  officers  in  the  Navy 
in  the  grade  of  captain  and  below  and 
50  appointments  in  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  grade  of  major  and  below:  also 
1249  promotions  to  1st  heutenant  in  the 
Army,  Since  these  names  have  alreadj' 


been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretarj''s  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

James  E  Allen,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  U,S.  Navy; 

Peter  E.  Benet,  and  sundry  other  officers. 
for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

Robert  B.  Aasen.  and  sundry  other  officers. 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nomination  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated 


ADMINISTRATIVE   CONFERENCE  OP 
THE  L'NITED  STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jerry  S,  Williams,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Chairman  of  tlie  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATR^E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CALENDAR 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No,  626  and  the  succeeding  measures 
in  sequence 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OP  1949 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  iS,  878 1  to  amend  section  201(ci 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  fur- 
ther Federal  use  and  donation  of  ex- 
change property  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Gtovernment 
Operations,  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  (ai  section  201  (cj  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (40  U,S.C.  481(c)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  In  acquiring  personal  property,  any 
executive  agency,  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
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Services,  may  exchange  or  sell  similar  Items 
and  may  apply  the  exchange  allowance  or 
proceeds  of  sale  In  such  cases  in  whole  or 
In  part  payment  of  the  property  acquired. 
Before  any  such  exchange  or  sale  is  made. 
such  property  shall  be  offered  for  utilization 
by  Federal  agencies  under  section  202ia)  of 
this  Act  and  if  not  transferred  under  that 
section  such  property  thereafter  shall  be 
made  available  for  at  least  thirty  days  for 
donation  under  section  203  ( J  i  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor passenger  carrying  vehicles  in  motor  pools 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
automauc  data  processing  equipment  and 
systems  may  be  sold  or  exchanged  without 
making  such  vehicles,  equipment,  or  systems 
available  for  donation  under  section  203 (J) 
of  this  Act.  Any  exchange  or  sale  transaction 
carried  out  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section sh.tll  be  evidenced  in  writing." 

(b»  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  arst  day  of  the  third 
month  beginning  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
642 ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  878.  as  amended,  is  to 
require  that  before  property  can  be  disposed 
of  by  exchange  or  sale  under  section  201  <c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  it  be  made 
available  (1)  for  transfer  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  i2)  for  donation  for  health, 
education,  or  civil  defense  purposes.  The  bill 
would  continue  agency  authority  to  exchange 
or  sell  equipment,  machinery,  fixtures  and 
other  items  of  personal  property  and  apply 
the  proceeds  of  sale  or  exchange  against  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment  The  amended 
bill  would  also  continue  existing  statutory  re- 
quirements that  items  sold  or  exchanged  be 
similar  to  the  ones  procured  and  that  each 
transaction  be  evidenced  in  writing.  As  origi- 
nally Introduced.  S.  878  would  hiive  required 
the  agencies  to  submit  detailed  reports  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  of  all 
property  exchanged  or  sold.  This  reporting 
provision  was  deemed  too  burdensome  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  and  thus 
It  has  been  deleted  from  the  substitute  bill. 

To  protect  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
Government-wide  motor  vehicle  pools,  and 
to  provide  a  more  flexible  method  for  the 
disposal  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment and  systems,  the  bill,  as  amended, 
would  give  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  discretionary  authority  over  the  dis- 
posal of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  in  motor 
pools  oper.-ited  by  the  GSA,  and  the  disposal 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  and 
systems  maintained  and  operated  by  that 
agency. 

B.\CK0ROUND    AND    USE    OF    SECTION     201(0 

S  878,  as  amended,  would  establish  by 
law  a  procedure  for  handling  projjerty  In  the 
exchange  sales  category  similar  to  the 
method  followed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense until  this  year 

Except  for  the  special  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  and 
automatic  data  processing  equipment,  the 
substitute  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  2610  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  committee 
and  passed  the  Senate  on  July  11,  1966. 

Section  201(C)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  au- 
thorizes agencies  to  exchange  or  sell  personal 


property  and  apply  the  trade-in  allowance 
or  proceeds  of  sale  for  property  acquired  as 
follows : 

"In  acquiring  personal  property,  an  execu- 
tive agency,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  may  exchange 
or  sell  similar  items  and  may  apply  the  ex- 
change allowance  or  proceeds  of  sale  in  such 
cases  In  whole  or  In  part  payment  for  the 
property  acquired;  Provided.  That  any  trans- 
action carried  out  under  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  evidenced  In 
writing." 

This  part  of  the  Property  Act  was  designed 
to  supersede  21  statutes  or  provisions  of  laws 
which  were  repealed  by  section  602  of  the 
act.  The  original  statutes  authorized  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  trade  in  used  equipment  and  apply 
the  trade-In  allowance  against  the  price  of 
the  new  equipment.  Those  statutes  were  en- 
acted during  the  period  1912-41  at  which 
time  it  was  common  practice  to  trade  In 
motor  vehicles,  typewriters,  adding  machines, 
and  other  office  equipment  and  apply  the 
allowance  against  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
Initially  this  authority  was  limited  to  a 
few  Items;  however,  during  the  p>ostwar  pe- 
riod the  number  of  Items  that  could  be 
exchanged  or  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
to  new  procurement,  steadily  incre<ised 
throughout  the  Federal  service. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  committee 
has  received  a  number  of  communications 
from  representatives  of  the  State  agencies 
for  surplus  property,  and  other  local  oflflclals, 
complaining  about  the  sale  of  Government 
property  which  Is  usable  and  needed  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Most  of  these  complaints 
have  centered  around  the  growing  tendency 
of  the  Government  to  sell  more  and  more 
property  under  section  201(c)  which,  in  turn, 
diminishes  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
property  available  for  donation  to  the  States 
authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Property 
Act. 

The  State  agencies  for  surplus  property 
are  responsible  for  locating,  screening,  ware- 
housing, and  distributing  surplus  property 
for  donation  to  schools,  colleges,  and  medi- 
cal institutions,  and  are.  therefore,  vitally 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's surplus  property  program.  These  local 
officials  further  contend  that  section  201(c) 
Is  not  being  used  with  discretion,  as  in- 
tended, but  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the 
annual  appropriations  of  Federal  agencies. 
There  Is  obviously  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  exchange./sales  program  and  the 
property  donation  program.  In  that  as  more 
property  Is  turned  In  for  new  equipment,  less 
property  becomes  surplus  and  thus  available 
for  donation  piuposes. 

Section  203(J)  of  the  Property  Act  permits 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  dis- 
cretionary authority  In  the  donation  of  sur- 
plus personal  property  as  follows: 

"Under  such  regulation  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  in 
his  discretion,  to  donate  without  cost  (except 
for  costs  of  care  and  handling)  for  use  in  any 
State  for  purposes  of  education,  public 
health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for  research  for 
any  such  purpose,  any  equipment,  materials, 
books,  or  other  supplies  (Including  those 
capitalized  In  a  working  capital  or  similar 
fund)  under  the  control  of  any  executive 
agency  which  shall  have  been  determined 
to  be  stirplus  projjerty  and  which  shall  have 
been  determined  under  paragraph  (2).  (3). 
or  (4)  of  this  subsection  to  be  usable  and 
necessary  for  any  such  purpose." 

The  donation  of  stirplus  personal  property 
to  schools,  colleges,  and  other  educational 
Institutions  has  contributed  much  to  Im- 
prove the  skill  and  knowledge  of  students 
and  adults  on  a  national  level  with  very  little 
cost  to  the  Government, 

HEARINGS 

No  specific  hearings  were  held  on  S.  878. 
However,  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 


Expenditures  held  extensive  hearings  en  a 
number  of  related  bills  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  The  hearings  re- 
vealed that  an  lncrea.sing  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment property  Is  being  sold  to  the  public, 
or  traded  in  under  the  exchange  sales  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  great  deal  of  property  Is  di- 
verted from  the  regular  channels  of  disposal 
to  health,  education,  and  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities. Tills  bill  emanated  from  those  hear- 
ings and  is  intended  to  reassert  and  clarify 
congressional  policy  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  unneeded  personal  property. 

The  committee  noted  that  section  201  (ci 
of  the  Property  Act  has  been  used  as  the 
legal  authority  for  selling  Government  prop- 
erty under  a  spot  bid.  or  the  open  competi- 
tive bid  method  for  moving  property  out  of 
the  supply  system.  The  legislative  history 
and  background  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  does  not 
support  this  interpretation  of  the  law.  Sell- 
ing property  under  this  authority  further 
reduces  the  volume  of  surplus  property 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
schools  and  colleges  through  the  donation 
program. 

Many  of  the  items  currently  being  sold 
under  section  201(c)  could  be  used  in  the 
classrooms,  Laboratories,  and  vocational 
schools  but  can  be  obtained  now  only  by 
such  schools  by  bidding  against  the  surplus 
property  dealers.  Some  of  the  items  offered 
for  sale  under  the  exch.inge  sale  procedure 
consist  of  cafeteria  equipment,  battery 
charges,  gasoline  pumps,  aircraft  jacks,  ma- 
chine tools,  household  ranges,  sterilizers, 
conveyors,  bathroom  fixtures,  drinking  foun- 
tains, sinks,  and  hand  drills  which  are  sel- 
dom. If  ever,  exchanged  by  private  concerns. 

Officials  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property  testified 
that  the  sale  of  property  under  section 
201(c)  denies  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
much  needed  property,  and  noted  that  some 
of  the  school  administrators  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  Government  w;is 
selling  the  same  property  which  the  schools 
and  colleges  need. 

The  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property  test!- 
fled  in  part  as  follows: 

"Our  association  has  become  greatly 
alarmed  through  the  past  few  years  at  the 
amount  of  property  being  sold  through  the 
provisions  of  section  201(c).  All  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  been  using 
this  provision  with  the  exception  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  whose  regulations  is- 
sued on  August  7,  1962,  permit  exchange 
sale  of  property  only  after  It  has  been  made 
available  for  further  Federal  utilization  and 
donation. 

"Within  the  past  month  we  have  learned 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  circulated  a 
proposed  revision  to  these  regulations  where- 
by the  69  categories  of  property  eligible  for 
exchange  sale  will  no  longer  be  made  avail- 
able for  donation  and  further  Federal  utiliza- 
tion, outside  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
will  be  possible  only  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"Since  the  implementation  of  exchange 
sale  by  civilian  agencies,  the  great  majority 
of  property  received  by  our  eligible  donees 
has  been  generated  by  the  Department  o'. 
Defense.  The  proposed  revision  by  DOD. 
therefore,  would  deny  the  schools,  hospitals, 
and  civil  defense  organizations  most  of  the 
property  they  have  been  receiving.  The  69 
categories  Involved  in  the  provision  Include 
nearly  all  classes  of  equipment  and  supplies 
most  vitally  required  by  the  donees.  We  sin- 
cerely believe  the  Implementation  by  DOD, 
and  the  continued  use  of  exchange  sale  by 
the  civilian  agencies  will  result  In  the  ter- 
mination of  the  donation  program  as  author- 
ized under  section  203(J)  of  the  act." 

On  March  26.  1966,  the  Administrator  of 
General    Services    Issued    a   revision    to    the 
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Federal  Property  Management  Regulations, 
which  bec.ime  effective  on  July  1.  1966.  Under 
these  regulations  GSA  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  soliciting  trade-in  bids  or  proposals 
from  manufacturers  when  it  begins  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  new  motor  ve- 
hicles. Instead,  the  GSA  now  sells  Us  used 
vehicles  and  uses  the  proceeds  to  help  pay 
for  the  new  vehicles.  Part  101-46  of  the  GSA 
personal  property  regulations  were  also  re- 
vised to  reduce  from  69  to  41  the  number  of 
items  which  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  by 
federal  departments  and  agencies  under  sec, 
201(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949. 

After  GSA  Issued  Its  new  regulations  the 
Department  of  Defense  revised  its  procedures 
to  conform  with  the  GSA.  In  view  of  the  vast 
amount  of  property  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  its  prior  practice  of  offering 
exchange  sale  property  for  donation  before 
disposal,  this  change  In  DOD  policy  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  property  donation 
program.  It  has  been  contended  by  the  State 
agencies  that  if  DOD  is  allowed  to  pursue 
the  practice  of  exchanging  or  selUng  prop- 
erly before  screening  for  donation  purposes 
it  will  cripple  the  donation  program. 

In  view  of  this  contention,  the  chairman 
on  August  30,  1966,  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  pointing  out  the  effect  this  change 
in  procedures  would  have  on  the  donation 
program,  and  requested  the  Secretary  to 
delay  implementing  the  GSA  regulations 
imtll  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress,  or  until 
the  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2610)  which  had  then  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Secretary  responded  on 
September  22,  1966.  and  reported  that  DOD 
had  revised  its  personal  property  regulations 
to  conform  with  the  new  procedures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  GSA  He  further  indicated 
that  of  the  total  amount  of  property  gen- 
erated by  DOD  last  year,  a  very  small  amount 
could  be  classified  under  the  exchange  sale 
category.  The  Secretary  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  the  new  regulations  would  not  Im- 
pair the  don:ition  program,  and  agreed  to 
withhold  implementation  of  any  other 
changes  in  the  disposal  procedures  until  the 
end  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives  failed  to  act 
on  S.  2610.  In  February  1967,  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  introduced'  8.  878  and  requested 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  submit  its 
views  and  recommendations  thereon  for 
early  consideration.  By  letter  dated  June  7. 
1967.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke.  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  submitted  the 
following  reply; 

"In  connection  with  the  cost  reduction 
program  currently  underway  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  our  continuing,  overall 
efforts  to  curtail  Defense  expenditures  wher- 
ever possible,  the  Department  of  Defense 
exchange  sale  policy  has  been  reevaluated 
recently  as  one  of  many  areas  where  addi- 
tional potential  economies  are  believed  to 
exist.  Accordingly.  It  has  been  determined 
prudent  for  the  Department  of  Defense  fo 
discontinue  the  offering  of  exchange / sale 
personal  property  to  other  Federal  agencies 
and  eligible  donees  prior  to  attempting  the 
recoupment  of  funds  or  the  establishment 
of  credit  by  use  of  the  exchange/sale  au- 
thority."   [Emphasis   supplied.) 

Thus  DOD  property  formerly  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  other  Federal  agencies  and 
eligible  donees.  Is  now  being  diverted  from 
these  channels  of  disposal.  If  ths  trend  Is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  donation  program 
for  health,  education,  and  civil  defense  will 
be  destroyed. 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  GSA  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials  that  the  volume  of  property 
available  for  donation  by  the  State  agen- 
cies has  been  decreasing  continuously  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  this  downward  trend 
is  expected  to  continue  In  the  future. 


The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  section  201(c)  authorizing 
limited  sale  or  exchange  of  property  was 
sound  but  that  so  much  property  is  now  be- 
ing sold  under  Its  provisions  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  surplus  property  donation 
program  Is  being  seriously  diluted. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  endorsed  and 
supported  the  donation  program,  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  health,  education, 
and  civil  defense  of  the  State  and  local  com- 
munities, and  this  committee  does  not  in- 
tend to  have  the  program  crippled  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 


NESTOR  S.  CUETO 

The  bill    iS.   2072)    for  the   relief   of 
Nestor  S.  Cueto  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Nestor  S.  Cueto  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  November  26,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
643  I .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  nattirallza- 
tlon. 


Act,  Doctor  Pedro  Plna  y  Gil  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  February  28,  1962, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  645 ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  EDUARDO  CAMPUZANO 

The  bill  iS.  2091 »  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Eduardo  Campuzano  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2091 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Eduardo  Campuzano 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  11, 
1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
644 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  PEDRO  PINA  Y  GIL 

The  bill  'S.  2168)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 

Pedro  Pina  y  Gil  was  consideied,  ordered 

to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


DR. 


JUAN  EMILIO  CAIGNET  Y 
CRESPO 


The  bill  <S.  2175 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  Emilio  Caignet  y  Crespo  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Juan  Emilio  Caignet  y  Crespo 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  30.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  646) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.    ENRIQUE    JOSE    SUAREZ    DIAZ 

The  bill  (S.  2191)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Enrique  Jose  Suarez  Diaz  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows; 

S.  2191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Enrique  Jose  Suarez  Diaz  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  April  7.  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
6471 ,  explaining  the  purixjses  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  TKE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  ALFREDO  JESUS  GONZALEZ 

The  biU  (S.  2193)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Jesus  Gonzalez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
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ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2193 
Be  it  enjcfed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americj  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Alfredo  Jesus  Gonzalez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  August   12.  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
648'.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE   BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  p>el^ltlon  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


PTTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  as  of  June  19.  1953,  thus  enabling  him 
to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


DR.  MARGARITA  LORIGADOS 

The  bill  'S.  2256'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Margarita  Lorigados  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2256 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Margarita  Lorigados  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  10,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
649  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PtmpOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  Im- 
mediate relative  status  In  behalf  of  the 
widow  of  a  U.S.  citizen  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 


LIM  AI  RAN  AND  LIM  SOO  RAN 

The  bill  iH.R.  1948)  for  the  relief  of 
Lim  Ai  Ran  and  Lim  Soo  Ran  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  651),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  of  two  alien 
orphan  children  to  be  adopted  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  have  previously 
filed  the  maximum  number  of  petitions 
which  may  be  approved  for  one  petitioner. 


GORDON  SHIH  GUM  LEE 

The  bill  <  S.  2285 )  for  the  relief  of  Gor- 
don Shih  Gum  Lee  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrosesd  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S    2285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Gordon  Shlh  Gum  Lee  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  June  18.  1953.  up>on  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
650 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ANGELIQUE  KOUSOULAS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1960)  for  the  relief  of 
Angelique  Kousoulas  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  652 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  an  Im- 
mediate relative  status  of  the  minor  child 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


YOO  YOUNG  HUI  AND  OK  YOUNG 

The  bill  (H.R.  2464)  for  the  relief  of 
Yoo  Young  Hui,  and  her  daughter,  Ok 
Young  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  653) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  Yoo 
Young  Hul  and  her  daughter.  Ok  Young,  to 
enter  the  United  States  so  that  the  adult 
beneficiary  may  marry  her  U.S.  citizen  fiance. 


YIM  MEI  LAM 


The  bill  (H.R.  3430)  for  the  relief  of 
Yim  Mei  Lam  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  655),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folloW's: 

PTTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  an  Immedi- 
ate relative  status  of  the  minor  child  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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YONG  OK  ESPANTOSO 

The  bill  iH.R.  2978)  for  the  relief  of 
Yong  Ok  Espantoso  was  con.sidered.  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  654).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 


RAMIRO  VELASQUEZ  HUERTA 

The  b  11  (HR.  3497'  for  the  relief  of 
Ramiro  Velasquez  Huerta  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  656  I ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerp' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating  t" 
an  alien  who  has  assisted  other  aliens  ^s 
enter  the  United  States  in  violation  of  thf 
law  in  behalf  of  the  husband  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Stales. 


MARY  BERNADETTE  LINEHAN 

The  bill  'H.R.  4534'  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Bernadette  Lnehan  was  con.sid- 
ered. ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  t-me,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.=k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  i;i 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repoit 
(No.  657  I ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpo?=e  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  th:it 
the  U.S.  citizen  father  of  Mary  Bernadette 
Llnehan  shall  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  afttr 
the  age  of  14  years  In  order  to  transmit  U  ;- 
citizenship  to  her  under  the  provlslon.<;  <'f 
section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  arid 
Nationality  Act. 


ROBERTO  MARTIN  DEL  CAMPO 

The  bill  (H.R.  5216)  for  the  relief  of 
Roberto  Martin  Del  Campo  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.   658',   explaining   the   purposes   of 

t:ie  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
;in  alien  who  has  assisted  other  aliens  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  In  violation  of  the  law 
111  behalf  of  Roberto  Martin  Del  Campo. 


GUISEPPE     PACING     BIANCAROSSO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  866)  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Pacino  Biancarosso  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Guiseppe  Pa- 
cino Biancarosso  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1) 
iFi  of  such  Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 
ill  his  behalf  by  Olga  Biancarosso  Carmecl. 
;i  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  rcAdine.  was  read  for  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
utianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  659  I .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpo.se  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
f.iciUtate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  In 
an  Immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopted 
son  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
hi.'!  been  amended  In  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents. 


w'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  refiecl  the  date  upon  which  he  was  last 
admitted  as  a  visitor. 


FRANCISCO  RENIGIO  FABRE  SOLINO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  P72)  for  the  reMef  of  Franci.sco 
Renigio  Pabre  Solino  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarj'.  with  an  amendment,  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "April  13. 
1960"  and  insert  "November  5,  1960": 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enact rd  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Francisco  Renlglo  Fabre  Solino  (Prank 
R  S.  Fabre)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
h;ive  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tl:e  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  660),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


DEMETRA  LANI  ANGELOPOULOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1129'  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lani  Angelopoulos  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "Act"  strike  out  "subject 
to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  re- 
lating to  orphans";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S. 1129 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  NaUon- 
aiity  Act,  Demetra  Lanl  Angelopoulos  may 
be  classified  i>£  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  Gonstantlne  Angelopoulos.  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  661).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purjKJse  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  in 
an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  Is  technical  In  nature. 


ANA  JACALNE 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  11801  for  the  relief  of  Ana 
Jacalne  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
7,  strike  out  "Steven  Jacalne.  a  citizen" 
and  insert  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Jacalne, 
cit  zens";  so  as  tD  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ana  Jacalne  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  such  Act,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  the  said  Ana 
Jacalne  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Jacalne, 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  662),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
In  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopt- 
ed daughter  of  a  citizen  cf  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  stmended  in  accord- 
ance with  established  precedents. 


DR.  SAM.'\D  MOMTAZEE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  13271  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 
Momtazee  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  word 
"of"  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
strike  out  "June  1962,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available."  and  insert 
"July  4.  1962":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  1327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Samad  Momtazee  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  July  4,  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  663) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  ptirpMDse  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


JOSE  D.  NEUGART 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2120)  for  the  relief  of  Jose  D. 
Neugart  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "of" 
strike  out  "November  6,  1960"  and  insert 
"November  5.  1960 ';  so  as  to  make  the 

bill  read. 

s.  2120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americj  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jose  D.  Neugart  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  tne 
United  states  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
November  5,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  6641 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  This  bill  has  been  amended  to 
reflect  the  proper  dace  upon  which  the  bene- 
Jiciarv  first  entered  the  United  States. 


DR.  JOSE  FUENTES  ROCA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2248'  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Puentes  Roca  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj', 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "August  5.  1961" 
and  insert  "September  5,  1961";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

S.  2248 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpKJses  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Jose  Fuentes  Roca  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Slates  for  {jermanent 
residence  as  of  September  5.  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  6651,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  tlie  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which  he 
entered  the  United  States. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
666  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PimPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify  for  second 
preference  status  as  the  unmarried  daughter 
of  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


CITA  RITA  LEOLA  INES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  107  I  for  the  relief  of  Cila  Rita 
Leola  Ines  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>-.  with 
amendments,  in  hne  3,  after  the  word 
"sections"  strike  out  "101iaH27H At" 
and  insert  "203iai<2i":  and  in  line  7 
after  the  word  "States  '  strike  out  the 
period,  insert  a  colon  and  'Provided,  That 
no  natural  parent  or  step-parent  of  the 
beneficiary-,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  107 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  sections  203(a)(2)  and  2(H  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Clta 
Rita  Leola  Ines  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  child  of  Carolina  Ines 
Campomanes.  a  lawful  permanent  resident 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  no  nat- 
ural parent  or  step-parent  of  the  beneficiary, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  114' 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

S.J.  Res    114 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  any  case  in 
which  the  renewal  term  of  copyright  subsist- 
ing In  any  work  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  resolution,  or  the  term  thereof  as  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  87-668.  or  by  Public 
Law  89-142  (or  by  either  or  both  of  said 
laws),  would  expire  prior  to  December  31, 
1968,  such  term  is  hereby  continued  until 
December  31,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  667) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  con- 
tinue until  December  31.  1968,  the  renewal 
term  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  as 
extended  by  Public  Law  87-668  or  by  Public 
Law  89-442  (or  by  either  or  both  of  said  laws) 
where  such  term  would  otherwise  expire  prior 
to  December  31,  1968.  The  Joint  resolution 
would  provide  an  interim  extension  of  the 
renewal  term  of  copyrights  pending  the  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  a  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  laws.  Including  a  proposed 
Increase  in  the  length  of  the  copjTlght  term. 
This  resolution  would  be  the  third  such  In- 
terim extension  of  copyright.  The  second  ex- 
tension (Public  Law  89-142)  will  expire  on 
December  31,  1987. 

This  legislation  merely  provides  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  renewal  term  of  copy- 
right and  does  not  involve  creation  of  a  new 
term  of  copyright. 

statement 

This  legislation  arises  from  a  study  of  the 
the  U.S.  copyright  system  authorized  by  the 
Congress  In  1955.  After  extensive  preparatory 
work,  copyright  revision  bills  were  introduced 
In  both  Houses  during  the  88th  Congress  and 
again  in  the  89th  Congress.  In  the  latter  Con- 
gress, hearings  were  commenced  on  this  legis- 
lation. At  the  start  of  the  current  Congress, 
copyright  revision  bills  (S.  597  and  H.R. 
2512)  were  again  introduced.  The  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  11.  1967,  passed  an 
amended  version  of  H.R.  2512.  This  commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  has  held  17  days  of  hearings 


on  copyright  law  revision  These  hearings 
were  concluded  earlier  In  this  session.  Both 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  S.  597  would  increase  the  copyright 
term  of  new  works  from  28  years,  renewable 
for  a  second  period  of  28  years,  to  a  term 
for  the  life  of  the  author  and  for  50  years 
thereafter.  They  also  provide  for  a  substan- 
tial extension  of  the  term  of  subsisting  copy- 
rights. 

Because  of  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
concerning  certain  provisions  of  the  revision 
bill  (not  relating  to  the  Increase  in  cop\Tlght 
term),  it  is  apparent  that  action  on  the 
revision  bill  cannot  be  completed  before  the 
expiration  on  December  31,  1967,  of  the  leni- 
p>orary  extension  of  copyright  term.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  desirable  that  th" 
terms  of  expiring  copyrights  should  be  ex- 
tended so  that  the  copyright  holders  uKr. 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  increase  in  term 
that"  may  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  saine  con- 
siderations that  led  to  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-668  and  Public  Law  89-142  war- 
rant the  approval  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

After  a  study  of  the  joint  resolution,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  legislation 
be  favorably  considered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  con- 
nection with  H.R.  2516,  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill,  the  Senate  on  August 
25,  1967.  ordered  that  the  bill  be  returned 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
a  direction  that  it  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  within  60  days. 

The  committee  met  on  yesterday  an(3 
took  action  on  a  motion  which  provides 
that  on  Wedne.sday  next,  the  committee 
will  consider  this  bill  at  10  o'clock:  that 
the  committee  will  proceed  to  vote  at  11. 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  vote  until  it 
has  finally  disposed  of  the  bill  at  or  be- 
fore 5  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next. 

That  motion  also  contains  a  provision 
that  the  committee  rule  which  entitle.- 
a  member  to  have  a  bill  go  over  for  a 
week  be  set  aside,  and  it  al.so  contain.s 
a  provision  that  the  bill  not  be  physically 
reported  to  the  calendar  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  to  enable  the  committee 
staff  and  individual  members  to  prepare 
reports  to  accompany  the  bill. 

Now.  in  order  to  do  that,  It  will  go 
beyond  October  24. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  entered  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  25,  1967,  be  modified  to 
direct  that  on  October  30,  the  bill  be 
reported  in  conformity  with  the  Senate 
request  and  direction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JACKSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  time  allotted  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr 
ByrdI.  the  distinKUished  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1.  be 
recognized  for  up  to  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Rfport  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Director, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Of- 
flce  of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  program,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  June  30.  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Section  17  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  'Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  17  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  as  amended  to  provide  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  orders  of  the  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes  (wltli  accompanying 
papers) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  .some  form  of  a  Federal  tax- 
sharing  program,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

S  2068.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  relat- 
ing to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables; 
exportations  of  tobacco  plants  and  seed;  na- 
val stores;  and  wool;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  668). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2179.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals  (Rept.  No.  669). 

By  Mrs  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  108.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain  lands 
lieretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Maine 
iRept.  No.  670). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglT\la,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  (Rept.  No.  671). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


By   Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  2557.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Jtistice  a  Division  for  Investi- 
gation   of    Missing    Person.^,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicofv  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte 'V.  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  2559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Rafael 
Luis  Bejar  Arias;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2560.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  stainless  steel  table  flatware;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


RESOLUTION 

AMENDMENT  OF  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  179)  amending  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DIVISION 
FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF 
MISSING  PERSONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, a  Division  for  the  Investigation  of 
Missing  Persons.  The  division  would,  up- 
on request  of  the  police  of  a  community, 
county,  or  State,  conduct  investigations 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  any  person 
missing  for  72  hours  or  longer,  or  missing 
under  circumstances  which  give  rise  to 
the  behef  that  such  person  may  be  victim 
of  a  criminal  offense. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  million  people  in  the 
United  States  disappear.  Approximately 
95  percent  of  these  people  reappear  or 
arc  found,  but  there  are  an  estimated 
5.000  to  10,000  persons  per  year  who  dis- 
appear permanently.  Some  of  these  peo- 
ple intend  to  disappear  and  this,  taken 
alone,  is  not  a  criminal  ofTense.  But  often 
there  are  serious  and  tragic  consequences 
which  result  when  a  person  drops  out  of 
sight.  Relatives  spend  great  effort,  time, 
and  expense  to  determine  whether  the 
person  has  been  injured  or  kidnaped,  or 
is  dead.  In  the  case  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, over  2  months  elapsed  before 
his  colleee-age  son  was  found  dead,  and 
the  family's  long  agony  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  know  them. 

A  great  many  difficulties  beset  any  at- 
tempt to  organize  and  sustain  a  search 
for  a  missing  person.  When  someone  dis- 
appears in  the  United  States,  he  vanishes 
into  any  one  of  50  States  and  thousands 
of  communities,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  separate  police  force.  There  is  no 
focal  point  or  clearinghouse  to  which 
citizens  and  policemen  may  turn  for  in- 
formation or  reports  on  missing  persons. 
Nor  is  there  any  such  bureau  to  which 
policemen  can  send  descriptions  of  per- 


sons whom  ihey  suspect  might  be  miss- 
ing from  some  other  unidentified  com- 
munity The  missing  persons  problem  is 
instead  handled  by  an  unsystematic,  in- 
formal, and  often  ineffective  exchange  of 
information. 

Where  no  Federal  laws  appear  to  have 
been  violated,  the  FBI  does  not  have  ju- 
risdiction and  thus  cannot  enter  actively 
into  investigative  efforts.  Thus  the  locaJ 
police  in  a  great  many  cases  have  no 
one  to  whom  they  can  refer  cases,  and 
their  own  staff  capabilities  are  usually 
limited.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  local  pohce,  overburdened  as  they 
often  are.  tend  sometimes  not  to  move 
very  quickly  in  search  of  missing  per- 
sons— since  so  many  reappear  of  their 
own  accord.  Except  for  the  dramatic 
search  posse  w^hich  sometimes  comb  an 
area  for  lost  children,  organized  system- 
atic location  efforts  directed  by  local 
police  are  rarely  undertaken. 

What  I  hope  we  can  accomplish  here 
is  the  creation  of  a  highly  skilled,  re- 
sourceful investigative  group  with  an 
excellent  and  coordinated  data-ex- 
change and  communications  system. 
Upon  request  of  local  police,  the  agency 
established  under  this  bill  would  assist 
in  investigation  and  in  exchan.ae  of  in- 
formation across  the  Nation.  It  would 
fill  the  quite  considerable  gap  which  now 
exists  between  the  point  at  which  local 
police  usually  reach  the  limits  of  their 
authority  and  competence,  and  the  nar- 
rowly defined  group  of  cases  which  the 
FBI  may  enter — those  in  •Rhich  there 
is  some  evidence  of  kidnaping,  or  those 
in  which  foul  play  is  suspected,  both  of 
which  call  for  FBI  involvement  after  24 
hours. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  centralized  and 
computerized  national  center  ■where  in- 
formation on  missing  persons  is  readily 
available  for  local  police  departments 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Consider,  for  example,  th*>  missing 
persons  problem  created  by  the  growing 
number  of  misguided  youngsters  who  run 
away  from  home  to  live  as  "hippies." 

The  East  Village  in  New  York  and 
Haight-Ashbury  district  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  become  meccas  for  hippies  and 
other  youthful  dropouts  from  society. 

The  New  York  Police  Department  and 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department 
each  receive  hundreds  of  missing  persons 
reports  a  week  from  distraught  parents 
all  over  America  who  suspect  their  miss- 
ing children  are  living  in  the  "hippie" 
havens. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  some  11.000 
persons  were  reported  missing  in  the  city 
last  year.  Eighty-five  percent  of  these 
were  youths  under  18. 

But  the  East  Village  and  Haight-Ash- 
bury, ■while  the  best  known,  are  actually 
only  two  of  many  areas  in  the  larger 
cities  where  youngsters  congregate. 

Teenagers  adrift,  away  from  home  and 
with  no  visible  means  of  support  are 
picked  up  by  police  not  only  in  New  York 
and  San  Ftancisco.  but  in  cities  all  over 
the  Nation. 

And.  chances  are,  somewhere  in  Amer- 
ica a  parent  has  filed  a  missing  persons 
report  on  every  one  of  these  youngsters. 

A  computerized  records  system  at  the 
Justice  Department  would  be  an  impor- 
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tant  aid  for  local  policemen  as  they 
search  for  these  youngsters. 

It  would  also  assist  police  in  quicidy 
identifying  those  youngsters  they  pick  up 
or  detain. 

Finally,  it  would  be  some  consolation, 
however  small,  to  the  parents  of  missing 
children.  These  parents  would  at  least 
know  that  the  very  best  and  most  effl- 
clent  communications  network  is  at 
work  on  their  behalf  in  finding  their 
children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  so  that  some  means 
may  be  developed  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  bill  tS.  2557 >  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  Division  for 
Investigation  of  Missing  Persons,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
corF.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2557 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  Division  for  Investiga- 
tion of  Missing  Persons.  Such  Division  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Ettrector  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scnbed  for  officers  of  Level  III  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule.  The  Director 
shall  discharge  his  duties  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Division 
shall  be  situated  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Director  shall  establish  such 
other  offices  of  the  Division  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  for  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  the  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  other  personnel  of  the  Division  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  divi- 
sion to — 

(1)  conduct  appropriate  investigation, 
upon  request  duly  made  by  any  police  or 
Investigative  organization  of  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  any  person 
who  la  reported  by  any  such  organization  to 
have  been  missing  for  72  hours  or  longer  or 
to  be  missing  under  circumstances  which 
give  rise  to  belief  that  such  person  may  be 
the  victim  of  a  criminal  offense; 

( 2 1  transmit  appropriate  reports  of  the  re- 
stUts  of  any  such  investigation  to  the  orga- 
nization which  requested  that  such  Investi- 
gation be  made;  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  Investigation  so 
requested  In  aid  of  actual  or  prospective 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
missing  person  sought,  furnish  to  such  orga- 
nization all  evidence  obtained  by  the  Division 
In  the  course  of  Its  Investigation  which  is  per- 
tinent to  such  proceedings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
heard  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ex- 
plain his  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  a  division  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  missing  persons.  The  bill 
seems  most  appropriate  and  timely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  m.y  name 
may  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  MEDICAID 

AMENDMENTS  N08.  411  AND  412 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  amendments  to  H.R.  12080,  the  omni- 
bus social  security  welfare  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

These  documents  relate  to  title  XIX, 
medicaid.  Their  purpose  is  to  lower  the 
enormous  costs  of  that  beneficial  pro- 
gram without  injuring  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  deservedly  aided  by 
it.  They  will  help  to  alleviate  two  of  the 
most  serious  problems  that  have  arisen 
with  medicaid,  particularly  in  my  State 
of  New  York. 

The  first  contemplates  variations  in 
the  income  levels  of  eligibility  within  a 
State  based  on  differences  in  shelter  costs 
within  a  State.  Studies  have  shown  that 
shelter  costs  are  the  most  significant 
variable  in  the  cost  of  living  as  between 
urban  and  rural  areas.  The  cost  of  rent 
and  home  purchase  in  rural  areas  is  far 
less  than  in  the  cities.  An  income  of  $5,- 
000  a  year  therefore  buys  far  more  in 
rural  areas  than  it  does  in  the  city.  As 
a  result,  there  is  no  real  need  that  eligi- 
bility levels  for  medicaid  be  as  high  In 
the  rural  areas  of  New  York  State  as  they 
are  In  its  large  cities,  and  my  amend- 
ment would  require  the  States  to  take 
variations  in  shelter  costs  into  account 
when  they  determine  eligibility  levels.  I 
believe  this  is  an  important  and  con- 
structive step  forward,  and  would  help  us 
significantly  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

This  amendment  would  alleviate  what 
has  become  a  near-crisis  situation  in 
New  York  State.  In  some  of  our  rural 
counties  75  to  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  eligible  for  medicaid  under  the 
income  eligibility  levels  which  the  State 
established.  In  these  counties,  welfare 
costs  have  skyrocketed  over  the  past  18' 
months.  Increases  of  50  and  60  percent 
in  the  cost  of  welfare  are  common,  and 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  Increases  are 
due  to  the  cost  of  medicaid.  One  county 
executive  wrote  to  me  that  welfare  costs 
in  his  county  are  up  almost  60  percent — 
over  $8  million— in  just  1  year.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  will  cause  local 
taxes  to  double  in  short  order,  with  the 
prospect  ahead  in  the  near  future  of  a 
tax  rate  triple  the  current  level.  Many 
counties  have  been  forced  to  borrow  to 
meet  the  obligations  which  medicaid  has 
imposed. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  counties 
which  have  faced  these  difficulties  are, 
by  and  large,  counties  where  living  costs, 
and  particularly  shelter  costs,  arc  lower 
than  they  are  in  some  of  the  most  heavily 
urban  areas  The  fact  is,  consequently, 
that  in  these  areas  medicaid  is  available 
to  some  who  simply  do  not  need  it.  Not 
surprisingly,  these  are  the  areas  in  which 
the  greatest  opposition  to  the  program 
has  been  expressed.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, the  State  would  objectively  deter- 
mine differences  in  shelter  costs  around 


the  State,  and  would  accordingly  estab- 
lish differences  in  eligibility  levels.  The 
result  would  be  decretises  of  as  much  as 
20  percent  in  ehglblllty  levels  in  some  of 
the  counties  which  are  the  hardest 
pressed  at  the  present  time.  A  further 
result  would  be  that  medicaid  would 
come  closer  to  being  a  program  which 
in  fact  serves  only  those  who  need  it. 

The  second  amendment  would  allow 
far  more  stringent  regulation  of  the  costs 
of  hospital  care  and  physician  services 
than  exists  at  the  present  time.  Medical 
costs  have  risen  greatly  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  and  it  Is  no  accident  that  this 
has  occurred  since  medicare  and  medic- 
aid have  been  in  effect.  Many  of  these 
costs  are  unavoidable,  of  course,  as  nurses 
and  other  personnel  finally  begin  to  re- 
ceive a  living  wage  for  their  work.  And 
the  costs  of  materials  and  supplies  have 
risen.  But  in  some  areas  of  our  counti-y, 
unfortuiiately,  there  are  some  physicians 
who  and  some  institutions  which  have 
literally  reaped  bonanzas  from  these  pro- 
grams. A  newspaper  report  recently,  for 
example,  indicated  that  in  California 
1,200  physicians  have  received  $83  mil- 
lion in  the  last  18  months  in  reimburse- 
ment under  medi-Cal,  that  State's  title 
XIX  program,  an  average  of  $70,000  for 
each  physician. 

In  New  York  State,  the  physicians' 
fees  paid  under  medicaid  have  Increased 
substantially  over  the  past  year.  Fees  fur 
office  visits  to  general  practitioners  and 
specialists  have  more  than  doubled.  If 
these  fees,  as  well  as  the  reimbursement 
to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  were 
regulated  under  my  amendment,  the  fis- 
cal pinch  which  many  counties  In  New 
York  have  felt  as  a  result  of  medicaid 
would  be  substantially  alleviated. 

The  amendment  would  operate  as  lol- 
lows:  for  inpatient  care,  it  would  limit 
payments  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
to  the  amount  paid  for  comparable  serv- 
ices by  either  the  Blue  Cross  Plan  In  the 
ai-ea  or  title  XVIII,  whichever  is  less  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  provide  inceiuive 
payments  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  based  upon 
their  demonstrated  ability  to  develop 
new  management  procedures  and  dis- 
charge patients  promptly.  For  outpatient 
care,  the  amendment  directs  that  an  out- 
patient visit  be  defined  and  that  it  must 
include  seeing  a  physician,  and  it  limits 
payments  to  a  hospital  for  an  outpatient 
visit  to  a  celling  of  18  percent  of  the  per 
diem  payment  for  Inpatient  care.  For 
payments  for  the  services  of  physicians 
and  other  professionals,  the  amendment 
directs  that  fee  .schedules  shall  be  ba.sed 
upon  the  average  level  of  fees  charged  in 
the  county  or  metropolitan  area  over  the 
10  years  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan.  The  amendment  would  allow  the 
development  of  special  reimbursement 
methods  for  group  practice  plans. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  prob- 
lems which  beset  medicaid.  Medicaid 
was  a  program  with  great  promi.se.  Its 
purpose  was  to  make  medical  care  avail- 
able to  millions  of  Americans  for  whom 
routine  medical  attention  was  previously 
an  unattainable  luxury  and  catastrophic 
Illness  a  bankrupting  disaster.  Yet  in 
New  York  State,  and  here  in  Congress, 
it  Is  apparent  that  public  confidence  in 
the  program  has  been  badly  shaken.  I 
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believe  that  adoption  of  the  two  amend- 
ments I  have  proposed  today  would  help 
to  restore  that  shaken  confidence,  but  I 
think  other  steps  need  to  be  taken  as 
well.  I  therefore  call  on  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  establish  a  blue-ribbon 
commission  composed  of  medical  ex- 
perts, fiscal  experts.  Government  offi- 
cials, consimiers  of  the  medical  care 
which  medicaid  provides,  and  other  rele- 
vant persons,  to  look  into  all  of  the  Is- 
sues which  have  been  raised  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  future. 
The  commission  could  investigate  all  of 
the  components  of  the  cost  of  medic- 
aid— the  extent  to  which  the  surpris- 
ingly high  cost  of  the  program  is  a  re- 
sult of  abuse  by  individual  physicians 
and  other  professionals  and  by  Ineffi- 
cient hospitals  and  nursing  homes  which 
have  had  no  Incentive  to  reduce  man- 
agement and  administrative  costs,  and 
the  justification  for  the  suddenly  in- 
creased fee  schedules  for  services  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  professionals  that  are 
now  in  effect  around  the  State.  The  com- 
mission could  look  into  the  fiscal  bur- 
dens on  local  government  around  the 
State  and  recommend  steps  to  ease  those 
budens.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  al- 
ready stated  that  he  will  ask  the  legis- 
lature to  act  to  have  the  State  take  over 
ome  or  all  of  the  local  share  of  the  costs, 
and  I  support  that  proposal. 

The  commission  could  also  look  Into 
the  quality  of  care  which  is  being  pro- 
vided under  medicaid  around  the  State. 
and  make  recommendations  for  new 
laws  and  new  procedures  to  assure  that 
the  quality  of  care  is  maintained  at  the 
highest  level  possible.  The  commission,  in 
.-Limmary,  would  determine  just  what  the 
taxpayers  dollar  Is  buying  with  medic- 
aid, and  could  take  us  a  long  way  toward 
Linderstanding  what  new  forms  of  de- 
Hvering  health  services  must  be  devel- 
oped and  how  we  are  going  to  develop 
them  If  the  provision  of  health  care  to 
those  of  our  citizens  who  need  it  Is  not 
Boing  to  bankrupt  us. 

There  is  one  other  matter  of  impor- 
tance at  the  Federal  level.  The  House  of 
Representatives  Imposed  a  limitation  on 
Federal  participation  In  programs  under 
title  XIX  which  is  wholly  imreasonable 
and  unworkable.  It  will  be  an  unwar- 
ranted Intrusion  In  New  York  State,  but 
it  will  be  nothing  short  of  disastrous 
elsewhere.  The  150-percent  ceiling  which 
the  administration  originally  proposed 
earlier  this  year  was  based  on  each 
State's  public  assistance  definition  of 
minimum  need.  The  133-percent  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill  is  based  on  the 
amount  which  the  State  actually  pays 
to  its  public  assistance  recipients,  which 
in  many  cases  is  a  vastly  smaller  amount 
that  its  definition  of  minimum  need.  The 
original  intention  of  title  XIX  was  that 
medical  indigency  be  defined  at  a  level 
sub.stantially  in  excess  of  a  State's  pub- 
lic assistance  definition  of  minimum 
need.  The  House  bill  will  in  many  States 
have  the  opjxtsite  effect,  and  is  therefore 
totally  unrealistic. 

For  example,  Mississippi,  according  to 
HEW  figures,  was  paying  22.8  percent  of 
minimum  need  to  its  ADC  children  In 
January  of  this  year.  'When  the  133 V3- 
percent  limitation  in  the  House  bill  goes 
into  effect,  the  ceiling  for  medical  as- 


sistance in  Mississippi  will  be  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  its  own  definition  of 
minimum  need.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  an- 
other good  example.  In  January  1966  Its 
definition  of  mlnlmimi  need  was  $224  a 
month  for  a  family  of  four.  However,  the 
ADC  payments  were  actually  $170  a 
month  for  a  family  of  that  size.  When 
the  133  Vb -percent  limitation  goes  into 
effect,  the  ceiling  on  medical  assistance 
for  a  family  of  four  In  Ohio  will,  there- 
fore, be  approximately  $227  a  month — an 
unacceptably  low  figure. 

What  Is  really  involved  even  in  the 
150-percent  limitation  originally  pro- 
posed is  a  failure  of  insight  about  the 
connection  between  ill  health  and  de- 
pendency, a  failure  to  realize  that  the 
provision  of  adequate  health  care  to  the 
poor  depends  upon  an  infusion  of  fimds 
of  the  magnitude  which  title  XIX  as 
originally  enacted  was  intended  to  sup- 
ply. Thus,  if  we  cut  into  title  XIX,  we 
cut  into  the  possibilities  of  better  health 
care  for  the  poor. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  must  realis- 
tically face  up  to  the  fact  that  some 
ceiling  is  likely  to  be  Imposed,  If  the 
bill  as  it  emerges  from  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  contains  a  celling 
lower  than  what  the  administration  pro- 
posed. I  intend  to  join  Senator  Javits 
in  seeking  on  the  Senate  floor  to  raise 
the  celling  to  the  150-percent  level.  That 
Is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Medicaid,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  pro- 
gram of  great  promise.  It  was  a  new  hope 
for  millions  of  Americans  to  receive 
health  services  never  before  available  to 
them.  That  hope  has  now  been  tarnished. 
I  believe,  however,  that  if  the  amend- 
ments I  propose  are  enacted,  we  will  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  instituting 
the  kind  of  regulation  that  can  make 
medicaid  a  viable  program  for  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  411  and  412^ 
submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  411 

On  page  160.  insert  the  following  between 
lines  6  and  7; 

"DirrERENCES    IN    STANDARDS    WITH    RESPECT    TO 
INCOME    ELIGIBILITT    t'NDEH    TITLE    XDC 

••Sec.  232.  Effective  July  1,  1969,  section 
1902(a)  (17)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by — 

'•(a)  striking  out  '(17)'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof '(17)  (A)'; 

••(b)  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B),  (C», 
and  (D)  as  clauses  (1),  (11),  (ill),  and  (Iv), 
respectively; 

•'(c)  striking  out  ';  and  provide'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ',  and  (B)  provide^; 

•'(d)  striking  out  •Income  by'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'income  (1)   by';  and 

"(e)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  '.  and  (11)  by  es- 
tablishing, in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  differences  in  in- 
come levels  (but  only  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cants or  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
plan  who  are  not  receiving  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  title 
I,  X,  Xrv,  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of  Utle  ly)  which 


take  Into  account  the  variations  In  shelter 
costs  as  between  such  costs  In  urban  areas 
and  such  costs  In  rura.  areas'." 


Amendment  No.  412 

On  page   160,  between  lines  6  and  7.  in- 
sert the  foUowlng: 
■•utilization  or  and  reasonable  changes  roR 

care    and    services    rtTRKISHED    tlKDER    TITLE 
XIX 

•Sec.  233.  (a)  Effective  AprU  1.  1968.  sec- 
tion 1902(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (25) 
(added  by  section  229  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs : 

•'  •(26)  provide  such  methods  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  utilization  of  care 
and  services  available  under  the  plan  as  may 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  against  unneces- 
sary  utilization   of  such   care   and   services; 

■•'(27)  provide  methods  and  procedures 
for  payment  for  the  care  and  services  avail- 
able under  the  plan  as  follows — 

"•(A)  In  the  case  of  In-patient  care,  a 
definition  of  and  formula  for  determining 
reasonable  cost  shall  be  Included  In  the 
plan,  which  formula  shall  provide — 

■■'(1)  payments  to  any  hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  other  institution  In  which  inpa- 
tient care  is  provided,  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  for  comparable  services  by 
either  the  Blue  Cross  Plan  in  the  area  or 
title  XVIII.  whichever  is  less,  unless  ade- 
quate Justification  based  upon  hardship  to  a 
hospital  can  be  supported  by  financial  data. 

'■■(11)  that  any  hospital  which  provides 
complete  medical  servlc&s  for  Inpatients  as 
part  of  a  per  diem  cost  may.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  state  agency,  be  paid  per  diem 
rates  proportionately  higher  than  Blue  Cross 

or  title  xvrn, 

■••(ill)  special  ceilings  on  per  diem  pay- 
ments to  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other 
Institutions  In  situations  In  which  occupancy 
rates  average   less   than   80   i>er  centum. 

"'(Iv)  provisions  for  negotiated  rates  with 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other  institu- 
tions If  the  State  chooses  to  use  some  basis 
of  payment  which  reimburses  on  a  basis  less 
than  cost,  as  defined  above,  and 

"•(V)  provisions  for  Incentive  pajrments 
for  efficient  operation  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  or  other  Institutions  based  upon  the 
demonstrated  ability  of  an  institutione  to 
discharge  patients  promptly  or  upon  other 
measurable  factors; 

■•  '(B)   In  the  case  of  outpatient  care — 

•■  ■(!)  an  outpatent  visit  shall  be  defined  In 
the  plan  and  the  minimum  services  for  such 
a  visit,  which  shall  include  seeing  a  physician, 
shall  be  described, 

■■■(11)  payments  for  an  outpatient  visit 
may  be  negotiated  or  cost-based,  but  If  nego- 
tiated, shall  not  result  In  payments  higher 
than  cost, 

"  '(lU)  payments  to  a  hospital  for  an  out- 
patient visit  may  be  no  higher  than  18  per 
centum  of  the  per  diem  payment  for  In- 
patient care,  and 

••'ivD  the  plan  shall  Include  provisions 
per  capita  payments  to  hospital-based  group 
practice  plans; 

"•(C)  In  the  case  of  payments  to  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  allied  professions — 

"'(1)  fee-for-servlce  payments  to  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  allied  professions  shall  be 
based  open  a  fee  schedule  established  by  the 
State. 

"  '(11)  the  fee  schedules  shall  reflect  geog- 
raphy and  qualifications  of  physicians  as 
established  by  the  Board  Certification  Pro- 
gram of  the  American  Medical  Association, 

"  '(Ui)  the  fee  schedules  shall  be  based  up- 
on the  average  level  of  lees  charged  in  the 
county  or  metropolitan  area  over  the  ten 
years  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
and 

"'(Iv)  the  plan  may  establish  appropriate 
payment  methods  for  group  practice  units." 

••(b)  Section  19021  a)  (13)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(B)  thereof." 
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AMENDMENT  TO  MEDICAID 

AMENT)MENT     NO.     413 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  12080  wliich  would  allow  the  indi- 
vidual States  the  greatest  flexibility  in 
devising  their  programs  of  medical  as- 
sistance, under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  medicaid  program.  In  particular, 
the  plan  of  my  own  State  of  New  York 
has  been  quite  controversial — both  in  the 
State  and  nationally-  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  the  income  eligibility  standards 
established  by  the  State  of  New  York  for 
medical  assistance  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  H.R.  12080  contains  a 
ceiling  on  the  income  level  for  eligibility 
to  medicaid,  for  which  Federal  matching 
funds  would  be  available.  The  New  York 
plan  is  large -and  it  has  been  expensive. 
However,  one  reason  for  the  large  size 
of  the  New  York  program  is  the  fact  that 
present  Federal  law  has  kept  it  from  be- 
ing more  exactly  shaped  to  the  needs  to 
be  met 

In  19S6  I  introduced  amendments  to 
title  XIX  which  would  have  given  the 
States  greater  flexibility.  In  light  of  the 
strong  support  for  some  sort  of  ceiling 
on  Federal  participation,  I  believe  there 
is  even  stronger  need  for  this  flexibility 
now.  In  particular,  a  State  should  not  be 
required  to  set  the  same  eligibility  stand- 
ard for  all  its  geographic  parts.  The 
present  New  York  standard  cannot  be 
seriously  questioned  as  applied  to  the 
large  cities.  For  example,  a  four-mem- 
ber family  earning  $6,000  a  year  in  New 
York  City  needs  medical  assistance. 
However,  in  the  rural  upstate  counties, 
this  fissure  may  well  represent  an  income 
too  high  for  eligibility  and  may  well  lead 
to  so  many  eligible  recipients  that  the 
county  cannot  meet  its  share  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden.  Nevertheless,  present 
law  inhibits  New  York,  for  example, 
from  setting  different  income  standards 
for  different  parts  of  the  State,  depend- 
ing upon  various  average  income  levels, 
different  costs  of  living,  and,  a  different 
scale  of  health  costs  in  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  same  State  I  believe  that 
the  State  should  be  allowed  to  make  such 
distinctions  where  necessary  and  practi- 
cal. Such  a  change  in  the  law  would  per- 
mit the  development  of  programs  more 
relevant  to  the  real  needs  of  a  State — 
and  less  expensive. 

Another  Federal  requirement  which 
unnecessarily  adds  cost  to  a  State  pro- 
gram is  that  which  prohibits  a  deduct- 
ible feature  for  hospital  bills.  Such  a 
deductible  is  acceptable  as  far  as  medi- 
cal costs  are  concerned:  it  should  not 
be  prohibited  for  hospital  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  413 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
so  as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  2552)  to 
provide  for  orderly  trade  in  antifriction 
ball  and  roller  bearings  and  parts  there- 
of. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  2467)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
an  individual  to  become  entitled  to  hos- 
pital insurance  benefits  under  title 
XVin  of  such  act,  if  he  Is  otherwise 
qualified  therefor,  without  filing  appli- 
cation for  benefits  under  title  11  of  such 
act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SUBVERSIVE  AC- 
TIVITIES CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1 950— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     4  14 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  iS.  2171)  to  amend  the 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  19,  1967.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Soon  Oh: 

S.  63.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Alberto  Rojas-Vlla: 

S.  64.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Osvaldo   Martlnez-Parlnas; 

S.  221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon; 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Alejandro  Solano: 

S.  733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sablene 
Elizabeth  DeVore; 

S.  741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rumlko 
Samar.skl; 

S  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Domingo  Hernandez; 

S.  975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mltsuo 
Blomstrom; 

S.  1021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Luis  Navarro: 

S.  1106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda: 

S.  mo.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
.Mpendre  Seisdedos: 

S.  1197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
Arsenlo  Travlsso  y  Perez; 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gon- 
zalo  Rodrlquez; 

S.  1279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Montes; 

S.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Alfredo 
Perelra: 

S  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee; 

S.  1471.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Gonzalez; 

S.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nestor  Prleto: 

S.  1525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mario 
R.  Garclnl; 


S.  1557.  Au  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
E.  Garclga; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Csrmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias; 

S  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petroflna  Co.  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W.  Harris; 

S.  1709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo; 

S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramlro 
de  la  Rlva  Domlnguez; 

S.  1938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
HipoUto  Maytin;  and 

S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  report  of  Conunlsslon  on 
Urban  Problems. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wl.sh  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  shall  hold 
hearings  on  November  8  and  9,  1967, 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  31  and  80. 
These  resolutions  are  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  representation  in  the  Congress. 

The  hearings  shall  begin  at  10  a.m. 
each  day  in  room  318  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  Persons  interested  in  these 
hearings  should  contact  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  in  room  419  of  the  Senate  OlBce 
Building  or  on  extension  3018. 


SECRETARY  GARDNER  COMMENDED 
FOR  SPEECH  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  John  W. 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  de- 
livered a  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
speech  last  week  on  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, and  about  the  general  mood  of  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Gardner  very  ably  ob.served 
that  the  first  duty  of  ie.«ponsible  citizens 
today  Is  to  bind  together  rather  than 
tear  apart,  and  that  the  fissures  in  our 
society  are  dangerously  deep  from  dissent 
and  divisiveness.  He  delivered  his  ad- 
dress at  a  great  Southern  educational 
institution,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, at  Chapel  Hill.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  agency  he  heads,  but 
I  commend  Mr.  Gardner's  me.ssage  to  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Gardner's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  John  W  Gardner.  Secretart 
OF  Health,  Edication,  and  Welfare' 

My  present  Job  gives  me  a  close-up  view 
of  the  domestic  problems  of  this  Nation. 
I'd  like  to  talk  about  those  problems,  and 
about  the  mood  of  the  nation. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  Republic,  our 
people  had  wonderfully  high  hopes  for  the 
new  nation  It  was  to  be  a  model  for  all 
mankind,  a  city  on  a  hill,  a  haven  of  liberty 
and  reason  and  Justice. 

Today  we  are  unrivaled  in  wealth  and 
power.  We  have  all  the  outward  trappings 
of  success   What  of  the  dream? 


'  As  delivered  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  Thurs- 
day. October  12.  1967. 


I  don't  think  anyone  would  deny  that 
we  are  uneasy  in  our  affluence.  Do  I  need  to 
recite  the  list  of  anxieties — racial  strife, 
poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  urban  decay, 
■crime,  and  .so  on  and  on? 

The  Bible  says  "Thou  shalt  grope  at  noon- 
day, as  the  blind  gropeth  In  darkness."  One 
feels  occasionally  that  for  us  It  Is  that  kind 
of  noonday. 
But  It  isn't. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  comfort  in  thinking 
that  our  troubles  are  more  distressing  than 
ever  before.  But  a  close  reading  of  history 
denies  us  that  comfort.  The  truth  is  that 
our  blessings  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
Our  troubles  are  no  worse.  They  are  different. 
It  was  an  error  to  suppose,  as  so  many 
once  supposed,  that  we  could  fashion  a  so- 
ciety free  of  problems.  The  problems  will 
never  cease.  They  will  only  change  their 
character. 

W^hat  is  the  character  of  the  problems  we 
f.ice  In  this  Nation  today?  How  shall  we 
cope  with  them? 

Tlie  problems  themselves  are  easily  iden- 
tified. Among  them  I  would  list  the  search 
for  an  enduring  peace,  the  eradication  of 
poverty,  renewal  of  the  cities,  the  require- 
ment that  we  do  Justice  to  Negro  Ameri- 
cans, the  Improvement  of  education,  popu- 
lation control,  the  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural environment,  the  reshaping  of  govern- 
mental processes,  and  economic  growth. 

But  we  could  discuss  those  Items  exhaus- 
tively without  ever  getting  to  the  sources  of 
uneasiness  for  many  Americans  today,  an 
uneasiness  that  stems  not  from  any  one 
problem  but  from  all.  an  uneasiness  that 
goes  directly  to  the  question  of  where  we 
;ire  headed,  of  our  health  and  soundness  ns 
n  society,  and  of  the  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  society. 

Ours  is  a  vast  and  complex  society.  It's 
hard  to  know  where  you  fit  In — If  indeed  you 
do  fit  In.  It's  hard  to  Identify  anything  you 
can  call  your  community.  It's  hard  to  say 
who  your  leaders  are — If  there  are  any  lead- 
ers In  an  Intricately  organized  society.  It's 
hard  to  feel  any  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens, or  to  feel  any  pride  if  things  happen 
well,  or  to  know  what  to  do  about  It  when 
they  don't. 

We  don't  want  an  impersonal  society  In 
which  everyone  Is  anonymous.  In  which  no 
one  has  a  sense  of  belonging.  In  which  In- 
dividuality Is  smothered  by  organization,  in 
which  rootlessness  is  the  universal  condition 
and  Irresponsibility  the  universal  affliction. 
But  hov/  are  we  to  avoid  those  hazards? 
One  thing  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  is  to 
restore  a  sense  of  community  and  participa- 
tion at  the  local  level,  which  Is  the  only  level 
that  will  have  Immediate  meatUng  for  large 
numbers  of  Americans. 

Everything  about  modern  life  seems  to 
conspire  against  a  sense  of  community — 
and  as  a  result  we  have  lost  something  that 
most  of  us  need  very  much. 

We  need  the  assurance  of  Identity  that  a 
healthy  community  offers.  We  need  the  mu- 
tual obligations  of  commtinlly  life.  Above  all, 
perhaps,  we  need  the  sense  of  participation — 
a.nd  the  experience  of  participation — that  Is 
possible  In  a  coherent  community. 

All  that  we  know  about  the  Individual  and 
society,  and  much  that  we  know  about  the 
learning  process  suggest  that  the  individual 
actively  participating  Is  better  than  the  In- 
dividual Insert  or  passive— a  better  learner. 
II  better  citizen,  a  more  complete  person,  a 
more  self-respecting  Individual. 

The  non-partlclpant  Individual,  without 
roots,  without  a  sense  of  Identity  or  belong- 
ing Is  a  hazard  to  everyone  Including  himself. 
He  Is  a  ready  recruit  to  strange  causes.  He  Is 
always  liable  to  lash  out  In  desperate  efforts 
to  find  meaning  and  purpose.  We  have  too 
!ong  pretended  that  people  can  live  their 
Mves  without  those  Ingredients.  They  cannot. 
And  If  they  cannot  find  socially  worthy 
meanings  and  purposes  they  will  cast  about 
cipsperately  and  seize  upon  whatever  comes 


to  hand — extremist  philosophies,  nihilist 
politics,  bizarre  religions,  far-out  protest 
movements. 

Individuals  actively  participating  in  a 
community  where  they  can  see  their  prob- 
lems face  to  face,  know  their  leaders  p>er- 
sonally.  sense  the  social  structure  of  which 
they  are  a  part — such  individuals  are  the 
best  possible  guaranty  that  the  Intricately 
organized  society  we  are  heading  into  will 
not  also  be  a  dehumanized,  depersonalized 
machine.  They  are  also  the  best  hope  for 
curing  the  local  apathy,  corruption  and 
slovenliness  that  make  a  mockery  of  self- 
government  in  so  many  localities. 

Responsibility  Is  the  best  of  medicines. 
When  people  feel  that  Imjxjrtant  conse- 
quences (for  themselves  and  others)  hang 
on  their  acts,  they  are  apt  to  act  more  wisely. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  have  that  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  a  distant  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  helps  If  the  ground  on  which 
responsibility  Is  tested  is  at  one's  doorstep. 
Every  man  should  be  able  to  feel  that  there  Is 
a  role  for  him  In  shaping  his  local  institu- 
tions and  local  community. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  as  President  Johnson 
has  so  often  emphasized,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  far  greater  concern  for  the 
vitality  of  State  and  local  government.  We 
shall  need  vigorous  local  leadership  in  and 
out  of  government.  A  great  many  of  our  best 
people  are  going  to  have  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  pitch  In  to  help  make  this  so- 
ciety work. 

To  eradicate  poverty,  rebuild  our  central 
cities,  lift  our  schools  to  a  new  level  of  qual- 
ity and  accomplish  the  other  formidable 
tasks  before  us  will  require  a  great  surge  of 
citizen  dedication.  Everj-one  will  have  to  lend 
a  hand.  Industry,  labor,  minority  groups. 
State  and  local  government,  the  universities, 
the  churches,  farm  groups,  the  press — all  will 
have  to  pitch  In. 

If  we  Imagine  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone,  or  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments alone  can  solve  those  problems,  and 
that  everyone  else  can  stand  by  and  play 
sidewalk  superintendent,  we  are  deceiving 
ourselves.  It  won't  work.  The  renewal  of  our 
cities,  the  rebuilding  of  our  society  will  re- 
quire a  barn-ralBlng  spirit  of  mutual  en- 
deavor. 

If  that  Isn't  clear  to  you,  then  perhaps  you 
haven't  grasped  the  dimensions  of  the  tasks 
facing  this  Nation.  The  problems  won't  solve 
themselves,  and  they  won't  be  advanced  to- 
ward solution  by  bombast  or  hand  wringing 
or  cynicism  or  rage  or  self-pity  on  the  part 
of  any  of  us.  They  will  yield  only  to  unremit- 
ting effort  by  people  who  have  the  resilience 
of  spirit  and  steadiness  of  purpose  to  do  the 
work  of  the  day  as  It  has  always  been  done — 
against  odds. 

We  can  dream  great  dreams  and  talk 
brilliantly  of  what  is  now  bad  that  should 
be  better.  But  when  the  time  for  doing 
comes — and  It's  long  past — we  must  recog- 
nize that  as  President  Johnson  put  It,  the 
kind  of  society  we  want  Is  going  to  have  to 
be  built  brick  by  brick  In  the  heat  of  the 
day,  by  people  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  learn  how  the  society  runs  and  how  it  can 
be  changed. 

The  problems  are  real.  It  doesn't  require 
the  Instincts  of  a  reformer  or  the  eye  of  a 
muckraker  to  detect  social  evils  in  this  land 
today.  All  it  requires  Is  the  ability  to  follow 
the  newspapers,  to  scan  the  data  of  Infant 
mortality  among  the  poor,  to  read  the  crime 
statistics,  to  see  the  manifold  signs  of  urban 
disintegration,  to  observe  the  bitterness  of 
racial  conflict. 

I  imagine  that  for  most  of  us  gathered 
here  today  life  is  reasonably  comfortable.  It 
is  easy  to  suppose  that  we  are  safely  in- 
sulated from  the  problems  that  beset  this 
land,  that  they  are  someone  else's  problems, 
not  ours. 

But  they  are  grimly  and  Irrevocably  the 
problems  of  our  generation,  and  none  of  us 
can   escape.  There  isn't   any  place   to  hide. 


The  consequences  of  poverty,  racial  conflict, 
environmental  pollution,  urban  decay,  and 
other  problems  will  affect  the  quality  of  life 
for  everyone  here  today,  and  for  everyone  in 
this  land,  the  comfortable  and  the  uncom- 
fortable. It  won't  be  a  decent  life  for  any  of 
us  until  It  Is  for  all  of  us. 

Consider  the  recent  turn  toward  rtolence. 
Where  will  It  lead?  Where  can  It  lead?  There 
are  bitter  and  vindictive  people  on  both  sides 
who  hop>e  for  the  worst.  But  you  and  I  have 
to  believe  that  a  saner  path  is  possible. 

Despair  In  the  ghettoes  cannot  be  cured 
by  savagery  In  the  streets.  Violence  begets 
violence.  It  Is  time  to  speak  out  against  those 
on  either  side  who  through  words  or  actions 
contribute  to  conflagrations  of  bitterness 
and  rage.  They  wreak  more  havoc  than  they 
know.  They  may  create  ruinous  cleavages  and 
paralyzing  hatreds  that  will  make  it  virtually 
Impossible  for  us  to  fimction  as  a  society. 

This  is  a  day  of  dissent  and  divisiveness. 
Everj^one  speaks  with  unbridled  anger  In  be- 
half of  his  point  of  view  or  his  party  or  his 
people.  More  and  more,  hostility  and  venom 
are  the  hallmark  of  any  conversation  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

There  used  to  be  only  a  few  chrotUcally 
angry  people  In  our  national  life.  Today  all 
seem  caught  up  In  mutual  recriminations — 
Negro  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  conservative 
and  liberal,  hawk  and  dove,  Democrat  and 
Republican,  labor  and  management.  North 
and  South,  young  and  old. 

I've  listened  to  them  all,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment I'd  like  to  say  a  word  not  for  or  against 
any  of  them  but  in  behalf  of  a  troubled  na- 
tion. 

Today  the  first  duty  of  responsible  citizens 
Is  to  bind  together  rather  than  tear  apart 
The  fissures  in  otir  society  are  already  dan- 
gerously deep.  We  need  greater  emphasis  on 
the  values  that  hold  us  together. 

We  need  a  greater  common  allegiance  to 
the  goals  and  binding  values  of  the  national 
community.  A  society  or  a  nation  Is  more 
than  Just  a  lot  of  people.  A  lot  of  people  are 
a  crowd  or  a  population.  To  mexlt  the  term 
society  or  nation  they  have  to  have  some 
shared  attitudes  and  beliefs,  and  a  shared 
allegiance.  If  the  nation  Is  to  have  any  fu- 
ture, people  have  to  care  quite  a  lot  about 
the  common  enterprise. 

We  know  that  many  are  willing  to  die  for 
their  country.  We  also  have  to  care  enough 
to  live  for  It.  Enough  to  live  less  comfortably 
than  one  might  In  order  to  serve  it.  Enough 
to  work  with  patience  and  fortitude  to  cure 
its  afflictions.  Enough  to  forego  the  Joys  of 
hating  one  another.  Enough  to  make  our 
most  cherished  common  purposes  prevail. 

Today  extremists  of  the  right  and  the  left 
work  with  purposeful  enthusiasm  to  deepen 
our  suspicion  and  fear  of  one  another  and 
to  loosen  the  bonds  that  hold  the  society 
together.  The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  they 
may  succeed  In  pulling  the  society  apart. 
And  will  anyone  really  know  how  to  put  It 
together  again? 

The  coheslveness  of  a  society,  the  commit- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  people  to  live  to- 
gether. Is  a  fairly  mysterious  thing.  We  don't 
know  what  makes  It  happen.  If  !t  breaks 
down  we  don't  know  how  one  might  go  about 
repairing  it. 

Back  of  every  great  civilization,  behind  all 
the  panoply  of  power  and  wealth  is  some- 
thing as  powerful  as  It  Is  Insubstantial,  a 
set  of  ideas,  attitudes  and  convictions — and 
the  confidence  that  those  ideas  and  convic- 
tions are  viable. 

No  nation  can  achieve  greatness  unless  It 
believes  in  something — and  unless  that  some- 
thing has  the  moral  dimensions  to  sustain 
a  great  civilization. 

If  the  light  of  belief  flickers  out,  then  all 
the  productive  capacity  and  all  the  know- 
how  and  all  the  power  of  the  nation  will  be 
as  nothing,  and  the  darkness  will  gather. 

If  enough  people  doubt  themselves  and 
their  society,  the  whole  venture  falls  apart. 
We  must  never  let  anger  or  Indignation  or 
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political  partlaanshlp  blur  our  vision  on  that 
point. 

In  Guatemala  and  Southern  Mexico  one 
can  observe  the  Indians  who  are  without 
doubt  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  who 
created  the  Mayan  civilization.  Today  they 
are  a  humble  people,  not  asking  much  of 
themselves  or  the  world,  and  not  getting 
much.  A  light  went  out. 

The  geography  and  natural  resources  are 
virtually  unchanged;  the  genetic  make-up 
of  the  people  Is  no  doubt  much  the  same. 
They  were  once  a  great  people.  Now  they  do 
not  even  remember  their  greatness.  What 
happened? 

I  suspect  that  In  the  case  of  the  Mayans, 
the  ruling  Ideas  were  too  primitive  to  sustain 
a  great  civilization  for  long. 

What  about  our  own  ideas?  Can  they  sus- 
tain a  great  civilization? 

The  answer  depends  on  what  Ideas  we  are 
talking  about.  Americans  have  valued  and 
sought  and  believed  In  many  different 
things — freedom,  power,  money,  equality. 
Justice,  technology,  bigness,  success,  comfort. 
speed,  peace,  war,  discipline,  freedom  from 
discipline  and  so  on. 

I  like  to  believe  that  most  Americans 
would  agree  on  which  of  those  values  might 
serve  as  the  animating  Ideas  for  a  great 
civilization. 

In  my  present  Job.  I  deal  with  a  side  of 
American  society  in  which  the  existence  of 
certain  ruling  ideals  Is  visible  and  In- 
escapable. I  see  children  being  taught,  the 
sick  healed,  the  aged  cared  for.  the  crippled 
rehabilitated,  the  talented  nurtured  and  de- 
veloped, the  mentally  ill  treated,  the  weak 
strengthened. 

Those  tasks  are  not  done  by  unbelieving 
people.  Those  tasks  are  carried  forward  by 
people  who  have  at  heart  what  I  like  to  call 
the  American  Commitment. 

I  believe  that  when  we  are  being  most  true 
to  ourselves  as  Americans  we  are  seeking  a 
society  in  which  every  young  person  has  the 
opportunity  to  grow  to  his  full  stature;  a 
society  in  which  every  older  person  can  live 
out  his  years  in  dignity;  a  society  in  which 
no  one  is  Irreparably  damaged  by  circum- 
stances that  can  be  prevented. 

All  too  often  we  have  been  grievously  un- 
faithful to  those  ideas  And  that  Infidelity 
can  be  cured  only  by  deeds.  Such  Ideas  can- 
not be  said  to  be  alive  unless  they  live  in  the 
acts  of  men.  unless  they  are  embedded  in  our 
laws,  our  social  institutions,  our  educational 
practices,  our  poUtlcal  habits,  our  ways  of 
dealing  with  one  another.  We  must  act  in  the 
service  of  our  beliefs. 

Every  individual  Is  of  value. 

The  release  of  human  potential,  the  en- 
hancement of  Individual  dignity,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  human  solrlt — those  are  the  deep- 
est and  truest  goals  to  be  conceived  by  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  American  people. 

And  those  are  Ideas  that  can  sustain  and 
strengthen  a  great  civilization.  But  we  must 
be  honest  about  them.  We  must  live  by  them. 
And  we  must  have  the  stamina  to  hold  to  our 
purposes  through  times  of  confusion  and 
controversy 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


the  Midwest  have  rid  themselves  of  one 
of  the  most  disreputable  characters  ever 
to  enter  the  American  sports  scene. 

The  American  League  owners  have 
pledged,  have  given  an  Irrevocable  cov- 
enant, to  the  mayor  of  Kansas  City,  to 
the  presiding  judge  of  Jackson  County, 
to  the  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Sports  Complex,  to  the  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
me  personally  and  above  all  to  the  fans 
of  Kansas  City,  that  Kansas  City  will 
have  an  American  League  franchise  by 
March  1.  1968.  at  the  latest  and  will  be 
ready  to  play  at  the  opening  of  the  1969 
season. 

This  means  that  despite  the  unprece- 
dented effort  of  Kansas  City  to  maintain 
major  league  baseball,  and  its  superb 
record  of  attendance  in  the  face  of  the 
obstacles  Mr.  Finley  imposed,  the  fans 
will  have  no  baseball  for  1  year.  1968. 

But  this  loss  is  more  than  recompensed 
for  by  the  pleasure  resulting  from  our 
getting  rid  of  Mr.  Finley. 

Nevertheless,  and  based  on  the  record, 
we  were  surprised  the  American  League 
owners  did  not  kick  Mr.  Finley  out  of 
organized  baseball. 

Our  only  regret  is  that  Mr.  Finley  has 
now  been  foisted  on  our  good  friend, 
former  Senator  Bill  Knowland.  Knowing 
Bill  as  we  do,  and  knowing  Mr.  Finley, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  this 
works  out. 

Later  we  will  present  to  the  Senate  a 
few  of  the  actions,  and  methods,  Mr. 
Finley  used  in  his  efforts  to  wreck  the 
hopes  of  his  players,  and  the  fans  of 
Kansas  City  and  this  Midwest  area. 


CHARLES     O.     FINLEY— THE      ALL- 
AMERICAN     DISGRACE     TO    SPORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
long  last  the  people  of  Kansas  City  and 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ELIGIBILITY  UN- 
DER THE  IMPACTED-AID  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
as  my  colleagues  may  recall,  I  opposed 
the  administration's  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  eligibility  of  junior  colleges  under 
the  so-called  impacted-aid  program, 
Public  Law  81-815  and  title  I,  Public 
Law  81-874. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  is- 
sue. I  appeared  on  April  5,  1966.  be- 
fore the  Education  Subcommittee  and 
strongly  urged  the  subcommittee  to  re- 
ject the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion and  accept  my  amendment,  which 
continued  junior  college  eligibility.  The 
subcommittee,  and  later  the  full  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  agreed 
with  me.  and  as  a  result,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Murphy  amendment  con- 
tinuing junior  college  eligibility.  Con- 
gressman Bell  of  California  led  this 
fight  on  the  House  side. 

Again  this  year  it  appeared  that  the 
loss  of  funds  was  threatened.  Recently, 
the  California  State  Legislature  pa&sed. 
and  the  Governor  signed  Into  law,  legis- 
lation establishing  a  new  15-member 
Board  of  Governors  of  California  Com- 
munity Colleges,  which  will  be  the  new 
governing  body  for  the  State's  junior 
colleges.  The  new  board  will  succeed  to 
the  responsibilities  previously  exercised 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  the 
director  of  education,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

As  a  result  of  this  administrative 
change,  I  heard  disturbing  reports  that 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  about  to  render  a  ruling 
making  California  junior  colleges  no 
longer  eligible  for  the  impacted-aid  as- 
sistance. 

With  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  presently  being  considered 
in  executive  session  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  I  was  determined  not  to 
allow  this  "vehicle"  to  clear  the  Congress 
and  then  to  hear  the  Department  had 
ruled  California  junior  colleges  ineligible. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  funds,  I  prepared 
an  amendment  which  I  planned  to  offer, 
if  necessary,  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  and  which,  in- 
cidentally, I  am  confident  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
pressed  the  Department  to  render  an  im- 
mediate decision  on  this  matter  and  pro- 
vided them  with  a  copy  of  the  California 
State  law. 

I  was  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
received  late  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  F.  Hortin,  Acting  Director,  Office 
of  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas,  ruling  that  California  would  re- 
main eligible.  I  sisk  unammous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
tion.   AND   Welfare.    OrncE   of 
Education. 
Washington.  DC  October  18,  1967. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  the  California  State  Law.  Chapter 
1549.  approved  by  the  Governor  on  August  20. 
1967.  relative  to  Junior  colleB;es  (grades  13 
and  14)  which  you  sent  to  our  office  yester- 
day. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  Act  have  been 
reviewed  by  our  Counsel  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  determined  that  those  Junior  col- 
leges In  California  which  were  considered  to 
be  legal  "local  educational  agencies"  for  pur- 
poses of  Public  Law  81-815  and  Title  I.  Put)- 
Uc  Law  ei-874.  under  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
vK  us  California  law  are  not  precluded  from 
the  same  classification  under  the  new  Act. 

Should  you  have  need  for  further  informn- 
tlon  relative  to  this  matter  we  will  be  glad 
to  oblige. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  F   Horttn. 
Acting    Director.    School    Assistance    in 
Federally  Affected  Areas. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  educational  system 
in  the  State  of  California.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  unparalleled  in  the  Nation 
The  junior  c^  -ges  are  an  important 
part  of  this  grea.  educational  system.  At 
this  very  moment  in  California  84  out  of 
every  100  college  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores are  in  our  junior  college  system. 
This  statistic  in  itself  underscores  their 
importance. 

California  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the 
junior  college  movement  which  has 
spread  throughout  the  Nation.  As  of  Oc- 
tober of  last  year,  there  were  78  junior 
colleges  in  the  State,  and  there  may  be 
more  now  for  they  are  growing  so  fast 
that  I  have  trouble  keeping  track  of 
them.  By  early  1970,  It  is  expected  there 
will  be  100.  Had  a  ruling  been  made  that 
the  California  Junior  colleges  were  in- 
eligible, a  heavy  blow  would  have  been 
inflicted  upon  some  of  these  colleges. 
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Since  California  has  been  the  leader 
in  the  junior  college  movement.  I  believe 
that  any  decision  harmful  to  the  Cali- 
fornia system  might  have  national  re- 
percussions. And,  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  colleges  continue  to  grow  nation- 
ally. I  am  advised  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 850  junior  colleges  in  the 
country  last  year,  and  67  new  ones  will 
open  this  year.  These  junior  colleges  were 
attended  by  1.5  million  last  year  and  an 
additional  250,000  students  will  be  en- 
rolled this  school  year. 

I,  of  course,  am  delighted  over  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Department.  I  am  pleased  no 
amendment  will  be  necessary.  This  rul- 
ing of  the  Department  will  be  applauded 
by  educators,  citizens,  and  particularly 
the  junior  college  students. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  language  of  the  Cali- 
foinia  act  creating  the  new  governing 
board  for  the  junior  colleges  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Approved  by  Governor  August  30.  1967. 
Piled  with  Secretary  of  State  August  30. 
1967.) 

Senate  Bill  669 

An  act  to  amend  section  22700  of.  and  to 
add  chapter  1.5  (commencing  with  section 
185)  to  division  2  of.  the  Education 
Code,  relating  to  higher  education,  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor 

The   people   o/    the   State   oj   California   do 
enact  as  follows: 
Section  1.  Chapter  1.5  (commencing  with 
Section    185)    Is   added   to   Division  2   of  the 
Education  Code,  to  read: 

"CiiAPTER    1.5    The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  California  Community  Colleges 

■  185.  There  Is  In  the  state  government  a 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Com- 
munity Colleges,  consisting  of  15  members. 
wlio  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate. 

"The  first  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 15,  1968.  and  the  Governor  shall  desig- 
nate the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
borird.  At  least  seven  of  the  initial  members 
shall  have  served  as  members  of  local  junior 
college  governing  boards  In  this  state  prior 
to  their  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  California  Community  Colleges. 
Any  auch  member  must  resign  from  the  local 
Junior  college  governing  board  before  his 
appointment  if  he  Is  serving  on  a  local  Junior 
college  governing  board  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment. 

"186.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  board  shall  commence  on  January  15. 
1968.  and  the  members  shall  enter  upon  their 
duties  on  that  date  and  shall  classify  their 
terms  of  office  by  lot  so  that  four  of  the 
terms  of  such  appointive  members  shall  ex- 
pire on  January  15.  1969.  four  of  the  terms 
of  such  appointive  members  shall  expire  on 
January  15.  1970,  four  of  the  terms  of  such 
appointive  members  shall  expire  on  January 
15.  1971,  and  three  of  the  terms  of  such  r.p- 
polntive  members  shall  expire  on  January  15. 
1972.  Thereafter,  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  four  years. 

"At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  members  shall  select 
two  of  their  members  to  serve  as  chairman. 
and  vice  chairman,  respectively. 

"187.  Members  of  the  board  shall  be 
selected  from  outstanding  lay  citizens  of 
California  who  have  a  strong  interest  In  the 
further  development  and  Improvement  of 
the  public  Junior  colleges. 

"188.     Any  vacancy  on  the  board  shall  be 


filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  The  appointee  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
hold  office  only  for  the  balance  of  the  un- 
expired term. 

"189.  Members  of  the  board  shall  serve 
without  pay.  They  shall  receive  their  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  on 
official  business.  The  headquarters  of  the 
board  and  the  chief  executive  officer  shall  be 
In  Sacramento. 

"190.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  chief 
executive  officer,  designate  his  title,  and  fix 
his  salary. 

"191.  The  chief  executive  officer  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
power.  He  shall  execute  such  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by 
the  boar.i. 

"192.  The  chief  executive  officer  shall  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation.  In  accordance 
with  law,  of  such  assistants,  clerical,  and 
other  employees  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  work  of  the 
board  and  the  chief  executive  officer 

"193.  The  board  shall  have  the  power  to 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  law.  as  are  necessary  for  Its  own 
government  and  to  enable  the  board  to  carry 
out  all  powers  and  responsibilities  vested  in 
It  by  law. 

"194.  All  official  acts  of  the  board  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  eight 
members.  The  vote  of  all  members  shall  be 
recorded. 

"195.  All  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be 
open  and  public  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

"The  board  may  hold  executive  sessions 
closed  to  the  public  to  consider  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person,  or  the  dismissal  or  other 
form  of  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken 
against  any  officer  or  employee  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  board,  except  where  such 
person,  officer,  or  employee  requests  a  public 
hearing.  The  board  may  exclude  from  any 
such  meeting,  whether  public  or  closed  to 
the  pubUc,  during  the  examination  of  a 
witness,  any  or  all  other  witnesses  in  the 
matter  being  Investigated. 

"196  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Community  Colleges  shall  provide 
leadership  and  direction  In  the  continuing 
development  of  junior  collegee  as  an  Integral 
and  effective  element  In  the  structure  of 
public  higher  education  in  the  state.  The 
work  of  the  board  shall  at  all  times  be  di- 
rected to  maintaining  and  continuing,  to  the 
maximum  degree  permissible,  local  auton- 
omy and  control  in  the  administration  of 
the  Junior  colleges. 

"197.  Commencing  on  July  1.  1968,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Com- 
munity Colleges  shall  succeed  to  the  duties, 
powers,  purposes,  responsibilities,  and  Jur- 
isdiction heretofore  vested  In  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  Director  of  Education  wrtth  respect 
to  the  management,  administration,  and 
control  of  the  Junior  colleges.  Whenever  in 
any  law  relating  to  the  management,  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  the  Junior  col- 
leges reference  Is  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Education,  or 
the  Director  of  Education,  such  reference 
shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  California  Community  Colleges. 

"198.  The  State  Board  of  Education  Is  de- 
signed as  the  state  educational  agency  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  of  the 
81st  Congress,  and  Is  vested  with  all  necessary 
power  and  authority  to  perform  all  acts  nec- 
essary to  receive  the  benefits  and  to  allocate, 
upon  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Com- 
munity Colleges,  the  funds  provided  by  such 
acts  of  Congress  to  public  Junior  colleges." 

Sec.  2.  Section  22700  of  the  Education  Code 
Is  amended  to  read : 

"22700.     There   Is    hereby   created    an    ad- 


visory body,  the  Coordinating  Council  for 
Higher  Education,  to  be  composed  of  three 
representatives  each  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  California  State  Colleges,  the 
public  Junior  colleges,  the  private  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  state,  and  six  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  public.  The  uni- 
versity shall  be  represented  by  the  president 
and  two  regents  appointed  by  the  regents. 
The  California  State  Colleges  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  the  chancellor  and  two  trustees 
appointed  by  the  trustees.  Public  Junior  col- 
leges shall  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  its  chief  execu- 
tive officer  as  the  board  may  from  time  to 
time  determine,  and  a  member  of  a  local  pub- 
lic Junior  college  governing  board  and  a  pub- 
lic Junior  college  administrator.  The  Junior 
college  governing  board  member  shall  be 
selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
from  a  list  or  lists  of  five  names  submitted 
for  Its  consideration  by  any  association  or 
associations  of  statewide  coverage  which  rep- 
resent Junior  college  governing  txDards.  The 
public  Junior  college  administrator  shall  be 
selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
from  a  list  of  five  names  submitted  for  Its 
consideration  by  the  California  Junior  Col- 
lege Association.  The  private  colleges  and 
universities  shall  be  represented  by  three 
persons,  each  of  whom  shall  be  affiliated  with 
a  private  institution  of  higher  education  as 
a  governing  board  member  or  as  a  staff  mem- 
ber. In  an  academic  or  administrative  capac- 
ity and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
after  consultation  with  an  association  or 
associations  of  such  private  Institutions  and 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The 
general  public  shall  be  represented  by  six 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  terms  of 
the  appointments  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  representatives  appointed  by  the 
regents  shall  serve  one-year  terms. 

"tbt  The  representatives  appointed  by  the 
trustees  shall  serve  one-year  terms. 

"(c)  The  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  its  chief  executive  officer  who 
represents  the  public  Junior  colleges  shall 
serve  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  In 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year  following 
his  appointment. 

"id)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subdivision,  the  term  of  office  of  all  of  the 
other  members  of  the  council  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  section  Is  four  years,  and 
they  shall  hold  office  until  the  appointment 
of  their  successors. 

"The  terms  of  such  members  In  office  on 
November  1.  1965.  shall  expire  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  of  the  member  who.  as  a 
member  of  a  local  public  Junior  college  gov- 
erning board.  Is  representing  the  public 
Junior  colleges,  the  term  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers representing  the  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  term  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers representing  the  pubUc  shall  expire  on 
November  1.  1965. 

"(2)  The  term  of  one  of  the  members  rep- 
resenting the  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  the  term  of  one  of  the  members 
representing  the  public  shall  expire  on  No- 
vember 1.  1966, 

"(3)  The  term  of  the  member  who.  as  a 
public  Junior  college  administrator,  is  rep- 
resenting the  public  Junior  colleges  and  the 
term  of  one  of  the  members  representing  the 
public  shall  expire  on  November  1.  1967 

"(4)  The  term  of  the  other  member  repre- 
senting the  private  colleges  and  universities, 
and  the  term  of  one  of  the  members  repre- 
senting the  public  shall  expire  on  November 
1,  1968 

"i5i  The  terms  of  the  other  two  members 
representing  the  public  shall  expire  on  No- 
vember 1.  1969. 

"On  or  before  November  1,  1965.  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  designate  the  order  in  which  the 
terms  of  his  appointees  expire  pursuant  to 
this  subdivision. 

"(e)    Any   person   appointed  pursuant   to 
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this    section    may    be   reappointed    to   serve 
additional  terms. 

•No  appointing  authority  specified  In  this 
section  shall  appoint  any  person  to  alternate 
membership  on  the  council  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  appropriate  appointing  authority,  two 
alternates  for  the  president  and  the  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  regents:  two  alternates  for 
the  chancellor  and  the  two  representatives 
of  the  trustees,  and  one  alernate  for  the  one 
representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Each  alternate  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
appropriate  appointing  authority  and  shall  be 
appointed    for    an    annual    term. 

"No  person  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall,  with  respect  to  any  matter  be- 
fore the  council,  vote  for  or  on  behalf  of,  or 
In  any  way  exercise  the  vote  of.  any  other 
member  of  the  council. 

'Commencing  on  February  1,  1968,  the 
public  Junior  colleges  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  be 
represented  exclusively  by  two  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California 
Community  Colleges  chosen  annually  by  the 
board,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
California  Community  Colleges:  provided 
that,  the  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  the  board's  executive  officer, 
the  member  of  the  local  junior  college  gov- 
err.ing  board,  and  the  public  Junior  college 
administrator  i  to  be  replaced  by  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  California  Community 
Colleges  I  shall  continue  to  serve  until  the 
successors  are  designated  and  qualify  to 
serve  The  representatives  of  the  public 
Junior  colleges  shall  serve  for  one-year  terms 
One  alternate  member  may  be  desicnated 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California 
Community  Colleges." 

Sec  3  The  Co-ordinating  Council  for 
Higher  Education,  as  soon  as  this  act  be- 
comes effective,  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
all  of  the  dutie?.  powers,  responsibilities, 
and  Jurisdiction  In  the  management,  admin- 
istration, and  control  of  the  Junior  colleges 
and  shall  report  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
I/egislature  on  or  before  December  1,  1968, 
on  the  appropriate  functions  which  should 
be  performed  (a)  by  local  school  boards 
maintaining  Junior  colleges  and  (b)  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Com- 
munity Colleges. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  from 
the  General  Fund  for  the  support  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Com- 
munity Colleges  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10.000) .  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  be  expended  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  board  pursuant  to  Chapter 
1.5  (commencing  with  Section  175)  of  Divi- 
sion 2  of  the  Education  Code,  including 
planning  for  the  uninterrupted  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  boaxd. 


ARMY  OF  SOUTH   VIETNAM  BEARS 
ITS   SHARE  OF  WAR  BURDEN 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
invite  attention  to  recent  remarks  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  suggesting  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  not  bearing  their 
share  of  the  burden  in  resisting  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  take  over  their  country. 

The  facts  of  the  case  do  not  support 
this  impression.  There  are  presently 
over  700.000  men  in  the  regular  and 
paramilitary  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Thus,  of  approximately  4.5 
million  adult  males  throughout  the 
country  nearly  one  in  six  is  in  armed 
service.  A  comparable  figure  for  the 
United  States  would  be  approximately  8 
million  men  in  the  Armed  Forces.  These 
forces  have  almost  constantly  borne 
heavier  killed-in-action  losses  than 
United    States    and    free    world    allied 


forces.  Reliable  figures  for  combat 
deaths  since  January  1965.  when  the  big 
U.S.  military  buildup  began,  through 
August  1967,  show  27,738  South  Viet- 
namese combat  deaths  compared  with 
12,592  Americans  killed  in  action  during 
the  same  period. 

On  April  24.  1967.  General  Westmore- 
land said  this  in  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces: 

I  have  worked  with  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary for  more  than  three  years,  and  I  have 
learned  to  understand  and  admire  them. 
A  look  at  their  record  in  combat,  as  well  as 
In  political  administration,  reveals  an  excep- 
tional performance,  when  all  Is  considered. 
...  In  my  book,  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
Armed  Forces  have  conducted  themselves 
with  credit.  As  I  tour  the  country  several 
times  each  week,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
obvious  improvement  In  the  morale,  pro- 
ficiency and  quality  of  their  fighting  forces. 

Moreover,  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
borne  a  heavy  load  of  civilian  casualties 
resulting  from  Vietcong  terrorism.  These 
civilian  losses  are  part  of  the  price  the 
Vietnamese  people  pay  while  resisting 
aggression.  These  are  also  casualties  suf- 
fered in  the  common  cause. 

For  example,  there  were  816  South 
Vietnamese  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
kidnaped  in  the  Vietcong  antielection 
campaign  in  the  weeks  immediately 
prior  to  the  presidential  elections  on 
September  3.  Since  1960  the  Vietcong 
have  assassinated  more  than  12,000 
civilian  village  and  hamlet  ofQcials  and 
kidnaped  41,000  others. 

The  Vietnamese  have  been  fighting  for 
over  25  years  against  the  Japanese,  the 
French,  and  now  against  the  Commu- 
nists. While  there  are  no  accurate  fig- 
ures for  the  total  casualties  they  have 
suffered  during  this  struggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determination,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  close  to  a  half  million  South 
Vietnamese  have  died  because  of  the  war 
since  1959, 

In  our  natural  impatience  at  the  length 
and  cost  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  it  would  be  imwise  to  disregard  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  few  years.  Examples 
are: 

First,  the  drafting  and  promulsation 
of  a  new  constitution  by  a  body  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  the  election  of 
the  executives  and  legislators  provided 
for  in  the  constitution,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  development  of  a  loyal  oppo- 
sition to  the  officials  newly  elected  to 
power.  For  the  first  time  in  its  histoi-y. 
South  Vietnam  has  meaningful  parlia- 
mentary institutions.  The  fact  that  these 
institutions  were  produced  in  time  of  war 
by  free  elections  is  indeed  an  accomplish- 
ment of  which  any  free  world  govern- 
ment might  well  be  proud.  One  might 
note  in  passing  that  during  World  War 
II,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  France, 
countries  with  long  parliamentary  tradi- 
tions, conducted  nationwide  elections. 

Second,  the  village  and  hamlet  elec- 
tions of  April  to  June  of  this  year  which 
have  brought  representative  government 
to  1.037  villages  and  4.616  hamlets  in  se- 
cure parts  of  the  country; 

Third,  the  encouraging  Initiatives  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Rev- 
olutionary Development  in  the  fields  of 
agricultural  reform,  self-help,  and  the 


rapid  development  of  effective  revolu- 
tionary development  cadre  to  work  in 
the  pacification  of  rural  Vietnam: 

Fourth,  the  imaginative  and  courag- 
eous economic  policies  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  whicii  have  held  in- 
flation, inevitable  in  any  wartime  situa- 
tion, within  manageable  hmits;  and 

Fifth,  the  .striking  progress  made  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  important 
hlghlander  minorities  problem  through 
the  recent  passage  of  o  minorities  bill  of 
rights  and  land  tenure  law.  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  longstandinsj  promi.=ps  in  the 
fields  of  education,  social  welfare  and 
justice.  The  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  is  now  well  ar'  need 
In  the  progress  of  reintegrating  the  Mon- 
tagnard  rebels  into  the  gr'ernment 
structure.  One  former  rebel  leader  is  now 
a  senator. 

The  assertion  that  the  Vietcong  Is 
"way  ahead"  of  the  Saigon  Government 
in  terms  of  effective  political  organiza- 
tion in  the  countrj-side  is  inaccurate  and 
unwarranted.  It  would  be  acceptable  only 
to  those  who  confu.se  the  working  of 
naked  terrorism  with  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. It  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  con- 
fiscatory, externally  directed  and  sup- 
ported guerrilla  type  of  administrative 
efficiency,  which  deals  in  no  economic  or 
social  programs  but  only  In  promises  and 
propaganda,  is  an  activity  far  different 
from  the  mas.sive  responsibilities  of  the 
GVN.  youthful  and  ill  trained  as  it  may 
at  times  seem  to  be.  The  Vietcong  do  not 
have  to  maintain  roads  and  bridges — 
they  blow  them  up.  They  have  no  edu- 
cational program,  unless  it  is  that  of 
terrorizing  schoolteachers  into  preach- 
ing tlieir  political  line.  They  have  no 
health  program,  no  seed  or  fertilizer  im- 
provement programs,  no  irrigation  pro- 
grams. They  make  refugees,  whereas  the 
national  government  tries,  with  remark- 
able success,  to  care  for  them.  The  Viet- 
cong do  have  a  land  reform  program  of 
a  sort.  It  is  unique  in  its  simplicity.  It 
consists  of  a  simple  declaration  that  all 
land  belongs  to  the  iieople  they  are  prop- 
agandizing at  the  moment.  They  have  a 
very  simple  taxation  .system:  taking 
everything  that  impressed  porters  can 
carry;  and  they  have  a  most  effective 
military  con.scription  program  beginning 
with  14-year-olds. 

The  late  Prof.  Bernard  Fall,  a  noted 
historian  and  authority  on  the  20th 
century  struggles  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, preached  that  the  side  which  will 
win  the  present  struggle  in  Vietnam  will 
be  the  side  that  outadministers  the 
other;  but  he  clenrly  recognized  and 
emphasized  the  massive  handicap  of  the 
side  that  has  to  defend  and  improve  a 
society  compared  to  the  side  which  can 
concentrate  exclusively  on  tearing  It 
down. 

When  the  progress  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  people  is  viewed 
as  having  been  achieved  despite  these 
handicaps,  myths  about  the  popular  ap- 
peal of  the  Vietcong  and  despair  over  the 
slow  rate  of  progress  of  the  GVN  both 
tend  to  disappear. 


DANGER  OF  RETURN  TO  LOGROLL- 
ING  IN    WORLD    TRADE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  current 
Import  quota  hearings  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
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nance  Committee  have  engendered  na- 
tionwide, even  worldwide  interest.  Dur- 
ing the  committee's  3  days  of  hearings 
the  pros  or  cons  of  existing  U.S.  trade 
policy  have  been  and  will  be  debated.  The 
hearings  which  started  out  to  consider 
four  or  five  quota  proposals  have  become 
a  much  more  important  battleground — 
between  those  supporting  our  current 
trade  policies  which  have  been  enorm- 
ously beneficial  to  this  country  and 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  a 
policy  of  retaliation  and  counterretalia- 
tion  would  be  more  profitable. 

I  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  this  morning  because  I  wished 
to  reaffirm  my  position,  that  on  balance, 
the  interests  of  New  York  and  the  coun- 
try lie  in  the  continuation  of  existing 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

In  view  of  the  loud  protestations  of 
those  who  are  demanding  quotas,  I  think 
the  Senate  and  the  country  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  major 
domestic  corporations  who  are  greatly 
concerned  about  these  proposed  quotas 
as  well  as  the  Committee  for  National 
Trade  Policy  and  various  importer 
groups. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  testimony  as  well  as  a  series  of 
wires  sent  to  me  today  by  these  corpora- 
tions and  groups  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  J.^^cob  K.  Javits  Be- 
fore THE  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
Proposed  Import  Quota  Legislation.  Oc- 
tober 19,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  in  opposition  to  meas- 
ures proposing  quotas  on  various  Items  of 
Imports  into  the  VS.  There  Is  grave  suspi- 
cion in  the  world  that  the  bills  now  pending 
before  this  Committee,  signal  a  new  wave  of 
protectionist  sentiment  In  the  U.S.,  revers- 
ing our  Post  War  trade  pK)llcy  In  favor  of  a 
species  of  log  rolling  and  favor  swapping 
that  the  world  thought  had  gone  out  thirty 
vears  ago. 

Personally,  I  am  persuaded  that  should 
these  quota  bills  be  enacted  into  law,  they 
wo\M  undermine  the  ba-sls  of  our  postwar 
policy  of  trade  liberalization  and  that  this, 
in  turn,  could  return  us  to  the  international 
trade  wars  of  the  1930'8  and  a  continuous 
round  of  retaliation  and  counter-retaliation 
until  the  economic  health  of  the  world  econ- 
omy Itself  would  be  Imperiled. 

These  quotas  pose  other  dangers  to  the 
United  States  economy: 

1.  They  would  result  In  higher  prices  for 
millions  of  U.S.  consumers  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  Inflation; 

2,  They  would  endanger  billions  of  dollars 
Worth  of  U.S.  exports  and  thereby  worsen 
our  balance  of  payments  p)osltion,  contribute 
to  unemployment  and  loss  of  profits; 

3  They  threaten  Individual  enterprise  and 
would  Impose  even  more  government  con- 
trols and  bureaucracy  on  U.S.  Industry  than 
at  prerent. 

They  would  create  new  difficulties  for  the 
industries  they  are  ostensibly  protecting — 
if  past  experience  with  quotas  Is  a  good  guide 
to  the  future — because  they  are  Inflexible. 

I  am  also  strongly  opposed  to  these  bills  be- 
cause I  consider  the  well-publlclzed  plan  of 
the  sponsors  to  append  them  to  the  Social 
Security  bill  very  damaging  to  the  hopes  of 
a  large  segment  of  the  American  people,  our 
senior  citizens.  In  the  end  this  may  not  be 
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done — particularly  If  the  counsel  of  many 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  Is  followed. 
But  If  It  Is  attempted.  It  should  be  clear 
that  they  would  Jeopardize  a  well-earned 
social  security  "raise"  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  spent  their  life  In  hard  work  and 
deserve  more  decent  retirement  Incomes. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
said  in  the  Senate  about  the  usurpation  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress In  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  It  seems 
to  me  the  new  protectionist  drive  for  import 
quotas  in  turn  represents  an  excessive  use 
0/  Congressional  power  on  behalf  of  certain 
industries  at  the  expense  of  the  public  at 
large  and  the  nation. 

As  a  legislator,  I  have  an  obligation — as 
have  other  members  of  Congress — to  concern 
myself  with  the  problems  of  my  constituents 
resulting  from  strong  foreign  competition. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  I  have  supported 
measures  coming  before  the  Senate  which 
contributed  to  their  economic  health,  such  as 
the  1964  tax  cut,  the  7 '7  Investment  tax 
credit,  small  business  loans  and  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

But,  I  also  believe  that  members  of  Con- 
gress have  an  obligation  to  assure  that  the 
solutions  they  support  to  help  their  con- 
stituents are  based  on  objective  evidence; 
(the  Tariff  Commission  was  created  by  Con- 
gress expressly  for  that  purpose)  are  tailored 
specifically  to  help  sectors  of  industry  claim- 
ing serious  import  Injury:  and  are  consistent 
with  the  over-all  national  Interest.  /  do  not 
believe  that  across-the-board  quotas  covering 
an  entire  industry  or  import  limitations 
achieved  by  allegedly  "i^oluntary"  interna- 
tional or  bilateral  agreements  reached  icith 
supplying  nations  is  the  way  of  going  about 
helping  injured  industries  and  displaced 
workers. 

My  own  prescription  for  sectors  of  Indus- 
try hurt  by  Imports  consists  of:  1)  adjust- 
ment assistance  In  line  with  Title  III  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  but  substantially  lib- 
eralized by  making  a  favorable  finding  for 
this  purpose  easier  than  at  present  and  by 
providing  more  liberal  loans,  tax  benefits  and 
retraining  programs  for  workers  In  the  In- 
jured firms  or  sectors  of  Industry.  This  ave- 
nue has  by  no  means  been  exhausted;  2)  a 
Federally-supported  program  to  attack  the 
basic  causes  of  obsolescence,  either  directly 
through  a  modernization  fund  or  by  guar- 
antees or  subsidies  to  commercial  banks  and 
private  Investors  which  undertake  sig- 
nificant modernization  programs  in  indus- 
tries threatened  by  obsolescence  which  can- 
not otherwise  help  themselves:  and  3)  the 
elimination  of  government  policies,  such  as 
"two-price  cotton"  which  contribute  to  dif- 
ficulties of  certain  Industries  facing  for- 
eign competition. 

Lest  I  am  accused  of  being  entirely  al- 
truistic, I  u^ish  to  give  another  reason — a 
very  practical  reason — for  my  opposition  to 
these  quotas.  If  enacted,  they  would  on  bal- 
ance seriously  undermine  the  foundation  of 
my  own  state  of  New  York's  welfare  and 
economy — our  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  far  as  New  York  Is  concerned,  this 
commerce  consists  of  an  estimated  $1  5 
billion  In  manufactured  exports  originating 
In  the  state  In  addition  to  more  than  $75 
million  in  agricultural  exports  originating 
In  the  state;  substantial  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  parts  needed  'or  products 
manufactured  In  the  state;  $15.9  billion  of 
foreign  commerce  shipped  through  the  Port 
of  New  York  for  destinations  all  over  the  U.S. 
According  to  a  study  made  by  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  recently,  an  estimated  375.- 
000  jobs  are  Involved  In  loading,  unloading, 
trucking  and  producing  these  goods  In  the 
Port  of  New  York  area.  Millions  of  dollars 
In  Income  for  the  steamship  lines,  airlines, 
railways,  truck  carriers,  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  freight  forwarders,  customs  brok- 
ers and  tax  revenues  for  the  local,  state  and 


federal  governments  are  also  Involved.  It 
can  be  seen  clearly  how  gravely  restrictions 
on  U.S.  foreign  commerce  could  btirt  New 
York's  economy  as  weU  as  that  of  the  nation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  ground  cov- 
ered very  effectively  by  representatives  of  the 
Executive  Branch  yesterday.  But  I  would 
like  to  Identify  several  key  points  In  the 
debate. 

The  appearance  of  temporary  relief  for 
certain  U.S.  Industries  from  import  competi- 
tion by  mandatory  quotas  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  permanent  Improvement  In  the 
U.S.  trade  position.  On  the  contrary,  these 
quotas  will  very  likely  worsen  our  trade 
position. 

The  value  of  imports  Involved  In  those 
quota  proposals  already  Introduced — namely 
for  steel,  lead  and  zinc,  meat,  textiles,  foot- 
wear, electronic  products,  hardwood  plywood, 
ground  fish,  strawberries  and  honey — totaled 
$3.6  billion  In  1966.  Quota  proposals  involv- 
ing a  tightening  up  of  already  existing 
quotas — namely  cotton  textiles,  petroleum, 
and  dairy  products — involved  another  $2.7 
billion  In  imports,  with  the  two  categories 
covering  an  estimated  $6.3  billion  of  our  1966 
Imports  or  25  t„  of  our  total  Import  of  mer- 
chandise that  year.  This  does  not  mean  that 
this  amount  of  Imports  would  be  eliminated. 
This  only  Indicates  that  this  much  of  our  im- 
ports would  be  exposed  to  drastic  cuts.  It 
must  also  be  emphasized  that  for  every  re- 
striction we  Impose  on  certain  Imports,  an 
equivalent  limitation  on  our  exports  can  be 
expected  to  be  Imposed  by  other  countries  on 
some  U.S.  Industry,  unless  we  give  conces- 
sions of  equal  value  in  other  areas.  Now. 
which  Industry  shall  be  selected  to  pay  for 
higher  protection  on  steel,  oil.  textiles  and 
so  forth? 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  steel  in- 
dustry's case  for  Increased  protection.  By 
every  measure  I  have  seen,  the  steel  Industry 
is  in  pretty  healthy  condition.  Shipments  of 
steel  mill  products  for  example  have  In- 
creased from  71  million  tons  In  1962  to  90 
million  tons  In  1966.  Employment  has  in- 
creased from  521,000  In  1962  to  an  estimated 
576,000  In  1966.  Total  dividends  paid  by  the 
steel  industry  have  increased  from  $445  mil- 
lion In  1963  to  $484  million  in  1966  according 
to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and 
according  to  the  same  source,  profits  per 
each  dollar  of  revenue  have  stayed  at  6^^  In 
1965  and  1966.  It  is  true  that  Imports  during 
the  past  two  years  have  totalled  close  to  11% 
of  domestic  consumption  of  steel.  However. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  industry  which  has 
89%  of  a  market  is  doing  pretty  well  Indeed. 

It  Is  also  true  that  in  the  past  three  or 
four  years  steel  exports  have  declined.  How- 
ever, If  the  millions  of  tons  of  steel  pur- 
chased each  year  In  the  United  States  for 
manufactured  products  destined  for  eventual 
export  Is  Included  in  steel  export  data,  the 
Industry's  export  position  appears  In  a  better 
light.  The  Import -expert  equation  for  steel 
mill  products  changes  considerably  If  this 
factor  Is  taken  Into  account.  Such  data  for 
two  Industry  classifications,  machinery  and 
transport  equipment,  show  a  net  expwrt  sur- 
plus of  between  two  to  two  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  steel  a  year!  The  Industry's  capital 
expenditures  !n  1966  were  $2  billion  and  now 
are  projected  around  $2V2  billion  this  year. 
With  Increased  utilization  of  the  oxygen 
process  of  steel  making  and  more  efficient 
and  competitive  distribution  facilities,  this 
Industry  Is  In  an  excellent  position  to  face 
competition  from  abroad  more  effectively. 
As  Secretary  Trowbridge  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  yesterday,  the  reason  for  Increased 
Imports  In  the  last  four  or  five  years  has 
been  the  heavy  demand  for  steel  accom- 
panied by  more  diverse  purchasing  by  some 
large  users  who,  fearing  a  domestic  short- 
age, are  looking  for  price  advantages,  meet 
their  needs  by  buying  both  foreign  and 
domestic  steel. 

In  other  words,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
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for  higher  steel  Imports  are  domestic  steel 
shortages  resulting  from  strikes  and  other 
reasons.  In  the  absence  of  such  Imports 
serious  bottlenecks  and  price  Increases  could 
result  In  significant  damage  to  Important 
steel  users  In  this  country.  The  quotas  could 
also  result  In  higher  steel  prices  which  would 
Inevitably  lead  to  increase  In  use  of  com- 
peting materials  such  as  plastics,  copper, 
aluminum,  concrete  and  paper. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  claim  made  by  the 
American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel  that 
It  Is  automation  In  the  steel  Industry  rather 
than  Imports  that  has  been  the  principal 
contributor  to  the  loss  of  Jobs.  They  cite 
the  closing  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration of  its  last  remaining  mill  In  Donora. 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  Jones  and  Laughlln 
Company  which  in  March  of  1966  shut  down 
a  nail  plant  at  AUqulppa.  Pennsylvania  as 
another  factor  for  loss  of  jobs  In  the  Industry. 
They  also  claim  that  an  ever  smaller  number 
of  production  workers  are  required  to  pro- 
duce an  increasingly  quantity  of  steel  again 
contributing  to  Jobs  losses. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Committee 
consider  the  recent  evidence  put  forth  by 
Congressman  Thomas  Curtis  of  Missouri  who 
has  claimed  that  between  4  to  10%  of  steel 
imports  in  1966  were  by  American  steel  pro- 
ducers themselves,  who  needed  Imports  to 
break  production  bottlenecks  In  a  year  of 
exceedingly  strong  demand  for  steel. 

In  conclusion.  I  cannot  emphasize  strong- 
ly enough  that  quotas,  while  ostensibly  as- 
sisting an  Industry  In  trouble,  result  In  In- 
creased government  controls  over  Industry, 
increase  the  need  for  more  bureaucracy  and 
Inject  new  infiexlblUtles  Into  an  Industry.  The 
administration  of  quotas  requires  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  paper  work  with  ques- 
tions arising  daily  over  the  specific  applica- 
tion of  the  quota  such  as  clearing  commodi- 
ties for  withdrawal,  determining  when  a 
quota  has  been  filled,  collection  of  fees  and 
other  charges,  payments  of  refunds,  and  the 
administration  of  specific  provisions  of  the 
quota  Including  country  or  origin  markings, 
chemical  analyses,  port  of  entry  charges,  Im- 
mediate delivery  of  perishable  goods,  dock 
strikes,  etc.  One  of  the  big  problems  with 
the  lead  and  zinc  quotas,  for  example,  was 
that  smelters  were  unable  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  ore  of  the  grades  neces- 
sary for  their  smelting  operations.  The  sur- 
plus lead  and  zinc  situation  which  was  a 
problem  that  lasted  for  over  15  years  changed 
to  one  of  shortage.  Italy,  for  example,  which 
had  an  allocation  under  the  original  quota 
proclamation,  chose  not  to  fill  it.  Since  there 
was  no  provision  for  reallocating  unused 
quotas,  the  total  supply  for  the  domestic 
market  was  decreased  while  other  supplying 
countries  were  prevented  from  increasing 
their  exports  to  the  United  States.  I  could 
cite  other  examples  of  licensing  difficulties, 
of  problems  Involving  evasion  of  quotas 
which  underline  the  short-sightedness  of 
these  quota  proposals. 

I  hope  that  the  pressures  now  put  on  Con- 
gress for  quotas  will  serve  one  useful  pur- 
poee — as  a  warning  to  the  Administration 
that  substantial  segments  of  U.S.  business 
are  dissatisfied  with  present  world  trade  pat- 
terns and  the  non-tariff  barriers  they  face 
abroad.  Except  for  the  antl-dumplng  code 
the  Kennedy  Round  scarcely  touched  the 
vital  area  of  non-tariff  barriers.  Yet  these  are 
the  real  Inhibitors  of  expanded  and  liberal- 
ized world  trade. 

New  quotas  are  not  the  way  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  non-tariff  barriers  abroad.  They 
would  only  compound  the  problem.  But  we 
should  take  heed  that  unless  and  until  U.S. 
trade  negotiators  go  up  against  their  foreign 
counterparts  to  hammer  out  agreements  to 
open  up  protected  European  and  Japanese 
home  markets  pressure  for  U.S.  quota  legis- 
lation win  continue  to  plague  us. 

U.S.  trade  officials  know  well  the  variety  of 
subtle  and  tacit  devices  by  which  the  foreign 


Industrialized  nations  exclude  or  restrict 
U.S.  products  from  their  home  markets,  all 
the  while  demanding  free  and  open  access 
to  American  markets. 

The  urgent  need  for  U.S.  trade  policy  is  to 
work  on  behalf  of  expanded  U.S.  exports  into 
protected  foreign  markets.  Non-tariff  bar- 
riers must  be  the  prime  target  of  this  policy. 

Both  this  nation  and  our  trading  partners 
must  recognize  that  this  Is  an  age  of  Inter- 
dependence between  the  economies  of  dozens 
of  nations.  As  the  leading  Industrial  nation 
of  the  world,  the  U.S. — In  Its  own  self  Inter- 
est— must  do  all  It  can  to  contribute  to  the 
freer  competition  In  world  trade,  not  to  lead 
the  way  In  erecting  trade  barriers  that  will, 
In  any  event,  be  no  more  effective  than  the 
original  Wall  of  China. 

Peoria,  Ili.., 
October  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm,  D.C.: 

Caterpillar  strongly  opposes  Import  quota 
bills  currently  under  consideration  by  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  Believe  they  would 
be  catastrophic  for  U.S.  foreign  trade  and 
undo  nxany  of  gains  of  Kennedy  Round  and 
other  trade  negotiations  which  have  en- 
couraged export  expansion  during  last  thirty 
years.  They  would  be  a  serious  and  HI  ad- 
vised step  backward. 

William  Blackie, 
Chairman,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio, 

October  18. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  use  all  of  your  per- 
suasiveness with  your  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  defeat  current  efforts  to  place  Import 
quotas  on  textiles  and  allied  products.  Such 
quotas  would  waste  the  work  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiators  before  the  nation  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  Judge  the  results  of  their 
agreeiments.  It  would  be  much  more  prudent 
to  gain  more  experience  under  the  new  agree- 
ments rather  than  destroy  them  prematurely 
with  Import  quotas.  We  fear  the  result  of 
predpltatlve  action  would  be  higher  prices 
and  more  limited  selections  of  consumer 
merchandise. 

Pbe3)  Lazarus,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Executive  Committee. 
Federated   Department   Stores.   Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

October  18,  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  wish,  by  this  wire  to  express  the  strongest 
possible  opposition  to  the  series  of  individ- 
ual quota  bills  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  These  bills  collec- 
tively would  vitiate  the  hard  won  agreements 
obtained  in  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations. 
Moreover  any  quotas  at  this  time  would  re- 
flect not  only  a  lack  of  good  faith  with  our 
negotiating  partners  in  the  Kennedy  round 
but  also  a  more  basic  lack  of  faith  in  the 
operations  of  a  free  enterprise  economy  for 
which  we  are  the  leading  spokesman  through- 
out the  world.  Freer  world  trade  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  free  competitive  market  which 
we  have  domestically  and  have  esfxjused 
throughout  the  world.  The  facts  testify  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  system.  As  we  have 
progressively  lowered  our  tariff  and  other 
trade  barriers  since  1933.  our  markets 
throughout  the  world  have  expanded  many- 
fold.  Our  economy  has  grown  In  part  through 
sales  to  foreign  nations.  Many  U.S.  indus- 
tries and  substantial  U.S.  employment  de- 
pend upon  sales  In  foreign  markets  which 
are  only  supported  through  sales  by  foreign- 
ers to  U.S.  from  foreign  countries.  It  Is  mis- 
representation to  argue  that  a  minor  quota 
here  or  a  minor  quota  there  will  not  signifi- 


cantly Influence  our  economic  posture  In  the 
world.  The  adoption  of  any  quotas  at  this 
point  in  time  will  antagonize  foreign  sellers 
and  lead  to  retaliation  that  will  hurt  U.S. 
industry.  Moreover  the  adoption  of  any  one 
quota  encourages  proliferation  to  many  other 
quotas.  There  Is  no  line  which  can  be  ade- 
quately drawn  between  safe  quotas  and  un- 
safe quotas.  The  adoption  of  any  single 
quota  limitation  on  Imports  at  this  time  will 
be  publicized  throughout  the  world  as  a  re- 
flection of  attitude.  Even  Industries  most  di- 
rectly and  apparently  adversely  affected  by 
tariff  reduction  should  recognize  that  the 
benefits  to  the  U.S.  economy  from  increased 
sales  abroad  will  expand  all  domestic  markets 
including  those  of  firms  with  overseas  com- 
petitors. It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  to  docu- 
ment a  single  case  where  a  past  reduction 
of  tariff  has  specifically  hurt  a  particular 
industry,  but  our  economic  record  of  the 
past  thirty  years  gives  testimony  to  the  in- 
calculable'benefits  of  broadening  markets  for 
American  industry. 

Howard  C.  Petersen, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Fidelity  Bank. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

October  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  notifying  me 
of  your  Impending  testimony  concerning  the 
Import  quota  bills  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  have  coslgned 
with  the  other  council  members  a  telegram 
which  opposes  this  Import  quota  legislation. 
This  telegram  Is  being  sent  today  by  James 
A.  Linen,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Council  of  the  ICC,  to  Senator  Russell  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
A  copy  of  Mr.  Linen's  telegram  is  being  sent 
to  your  office. 

My  best  regards, 

Arthur  K.  Watson. 
President,  IBM  World  Trade  Corp. 


Boston,  Mass.. 
October  18. 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  feel  a  change  In  the  basic  trade  policy 
of  desiring  freer  trade  throughout  the  free 
world  would  be  a  mistake  despite  ctirrent 
monetary  problems  and  urge  your  opposition 
to  rigid  Import  quotas  which  would  surely 
Induce  retaliation  abroad. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot, 
Chairman,  Cabot  Corp. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

October  18,1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
US.  Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

I  commend  you  on  your  forthcoming  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  behalf  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
American  foreign  trade  program  on  the  basis 
of  my  experience  In  International  business 
and  my  continued  Interest  In  U.S.  trade  policy 
toward  both  developed  and  underdeveloped 
countries  I  believe  that  at  no  time  in  our 
history  Is  It  more  Important  to  exert  strong 
leadership  in  liberalizing  trade  and  tariffs 
for  two  reasons  our  role  of  responsible  leader- 
ship demonstrated  In  the  Kennedy  Round 
must  be  sustained  both  In  good  faith  and  In 
effective  economic  relations,  and  secondly 
realistic  self  enlightenment  suggest  that  we 
should  not  Invite  reciprocal  adverse  reaction 
from  our  trading  partners  damaging  our 
overseas  markets  and  export  trade  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  would  be  Irrevocably  harmed  In 
my  opinion  by  untimely  and  counterproduc- 
tive Import  quota  bills  and  other  restric- 
tive trade  actions  I  urge  you  to  do  all  pos- 
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slble  to  offset  these  proposed  measures  both 
In  the  Interest  of  our  own  nation  and  In  the 
Interest  of  constructive  world  relations.  Best 
wishes. 

H.  J.  Heinz  n. 
Chairman,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Stamford.  Conn., 

October  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Deplore  efforts  establish  Import  quota. 
Would  be  calamitous  step  backward  undoing 
years  of  work  by  countries'  far-sighted  leaders 
to  bring  about  better  promise  world  p>eace 
and  order  and  would  short  slghtedly  damage 
countries'  prosperity.  The  best  for  majority 
must  govern,  not  gain  for  a  few. 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Pitney-Bowes  Corp. 

New   York,   N.Y., 

October   18,   1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regret  unable  comment  meanlngrfully  on 
proposed  Import  legislation  without  having 
studied  the  bills.  My  own  views  on  trade 
policy  were  sent  out  last  July  20  before  Joint 
subcommittee  on  foreign  economic  pwllcy 
where  I  said.  "The  great  promise  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  Is  the  effective  Increase  In  ex- 
port opportunities  brought  about  by  the  re- 
ciprocal reductions  In  foreign  tariffs.  I  feel 
strongly  U.S.  businessmen  should  approach 
the  results  In  this  affirmative  manner." 
Regards, 

David   RocKnfKLLKR, 
Chase-Manhattan  Bank. 

New   York,    N.Y., 

October   18,   1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  exert  every  effort  against  the 
possible  passage  of  bills  to  Impose  Import 
quotas.  For  too  long  the  monkey  on  our  eco- 
nomic back  has  been  the  false  notion  that 
trade  restrictions  Insure  our  markets.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  destructive  to  our  poet- 
war  policy  of  an  Atlantic  trade  partnership 
that  has  been  supported  by  both  parties. 
Nothing  could  be  more  harmful  to  the  shared 
economic  progress  of  the  western  world. 

For  most  of  the  Industrial  countries,  rapid 
economic  growth  has  come  to  depend  in  large 
part  on  rapid  expansion  of  international 
trade.  This  is  why  participants  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  worked  so  hard  for  success. 
Rapidly  growing  exports  of  manufactures 
make  a  rapid  growth  of  output  possible. 

This  Is  why  trade  In  manufactured  prod- 
ucts among  the  Industrial  countries  in  the 
post-war  period  has  been  growing  even 
faster  than  industrial  output,  which  is  un- 
precedented. 

The  notion  that  national  economies  are 
neatly  divided  into  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional business  is  simply  without  substance. 
The  fact  is  that  every  economy  benefits  from 
a  growth  in  trade  and  Is  hurt  by  a  contrac- 
tion In  trade.  Efficient  business  managements 
can  understand  and  deal  with  new  competi- 
tion arising  from  tariff  reduction  and  can 
take  advantage  of  the  new  export  oppor- 
tunities. But  there  is  no  way  to  cope  with 
reUiUatory  tariff  and  other  trade  restrictions 
wising  out  of  protectionism. 

The  svistalned  downward  trend  of  Indus- 
trial tariff  rates  In  the  post-war  period  has 
helped  to  create  a  favorable  trade  climate 
sjnong  the  industrial  countries.  FaUure  of 
the  Kennedy  round  would  have  been  seri- 
ous, not  so  much  because  tariffs  would  have 
remained  uncut,  but  because  business  confi- 
dence In  the  future  course  of  trade  policy 
would  have  been  sertously  disturbed.  Such 


confidence  Is  now  being  disturbed  by  the 
moves  toward  protectionism  in  our  country. 
These  moves  seem  to  contradict  the  whole 
principle  of  the  Kennedy  round  which  we 
Initiated. 

Post-war  prosperity  was  largely  built  upon 
the  dismantling  of  barriers  to  the  movement 
of  trade.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  sound  course 
and  should  not  now  be  reversed. 

Walter  B.  Wriston, 
President,  First  National  City  Bank. 

BUFTALO,  N.y., 

October  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  authority  supports  In  principle  unen- 
cumbered free  trade  and  believe  that  no  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  Interfere  with  the 
free  fiow  of  International  traffic. 

Niagara  Frontier  Port  Authority. 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  18, 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  executive  director  of  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  Policy  non-partisan  orga- 
nization devoted  to  liberalization  of  world 
trade  in  U.S.  national  Interest  congratulate 
you  on  what  we  know  your  testimony  Octo- 
ber 18th  before  Senate  Finance  Committee 
win  be.  You  are  one  of  very  few  Senators  who 
are  unqualified  supporters  liberal  U.S.  trade 
policy  without  departure  in  deference  to  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  Yesterday  we  sponsored 
meeting  of  representatives  of  some  100  na- 
tional organizations  and  corporations  favor- 
ing freer  trade.  They  represented  millions  of 
people  in  the  US  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  same  broad  consensus  for  freer  trade  still 
exists  in  this  country  as  It  did  In  1962.  Im- 
port restriction  bills  being  considered  by 
Finance  Committee  are  the  worst  way  for 
Government  to  respond  to  problems  of  for- 
eign competition.  They  are  Inconsistent  with 
enterprise  system  and  would  go  far  to  reverse 
the  trade  policy  this  country  has  followed 
since  1934  They  lead  to  a  cartel  system  Re- 
taliation from  our  trading  partners  should 
be  expected  against  our  exports  amounting  to 
several  billion  dollars  in  trade  coverage. 
These  bills  are  irresponsible  legislation  and 
if  enacted  would  make  Impossible  the  kind 
of  world  trade  cooperation  developed  over  the 
last  30  years. 

John  W.  Hight. 
Executive  Director,  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy. 


Washington.  D.C, 

October  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  that  you.  as  a  Senator  represent- 
ing hundreds  of  Importers  In  New  York  State, 
oppose  the  quota  bills  during  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearing  this  week. 

These  quota  bills  affect  a  wide  variety  of 
products  and  enactments  by  the  Congress. 
Would  be  a  complete  reversal  of  a  United 
States  liberal  trade  policy  since  1934.  A  re- 
turn to  protectionism  could  not  fail  to  cause 
retaliation  by  other  countries  against  Ameri- 
can exports. 

Quotas  are  one  of  the  most  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory methods  of  regulating  imports. 
Quotas  are  difficult  to  administer  and  Impose 
even  more  Government  control  over  an  econ- 
omy which  claims  to  be  based  on  free  enter- 
prise. Quotas  create  an  artificial  economic 
environment  and  once  enacted  survive  long 
beyond  the  circumstances  they  were  Intended 
to  alleviate. 

Gerald  O  Brian. 
Executive  Vice  President,  American  Im. 
porters  Association. 


New  York,  NY.. 

October  18,  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  members  of  our  organization  are  the 
leading  importers  of  nonferrous  metals. 
While  only  lead  and  zinc  are  specifically  In- 
cluded in  the  pending  legislative  proposals 
for  Import  quotas,  we  must  record  our  con- 
viction that  the  adoption  of  Import  quotas 
of  any  kind  is  destructive  to  our  Nation, 
these  proposals  violate  the  very  spirit  of  the 
recently  concluded  Kennedy  round  Not  only 
would  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  Bxil- 
fer  throughout  the  world  but  the  entire  com- 
petitive business  system  of  our  Nation  will 
inevitably  be  transformed  into  a  system  of 
cartels  and  monopolies.  Those  of  us  who 
have  lived  through  the  depression  cannot 
forget  the  economic  disintegration  and  de- 
spair which  high  tariffs  helped  create.  We 
urge  you  to  oppose  vigorously  all  Import 
quotas  and  to  present  our  views  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  at  its  curent  hear- 
ings on  quotas. 

Aubrey  Moss, 
President.    American     Metal    Importers 
Association,  Inc. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
October  18.  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 

17  S    Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel. 
Inc.,  opposes  all  Import  quota  legislation  for 
all  commodities  unless  clearly  required  for 
U.S.  defense  needs.  There  is  no  need  for  steel 
import  quotas  except  to  enable  domestic 
steel  industry  to  raise  their  uniform  prices 
charged  to  consumers.  The  current  protec- 
tionist drive  endangers  not  only  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Kennedy  round  but  the  entire 
structure  of  international  trade  among  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  The  destruction 
or  serious  impairment  of  that  trade  would 
be  catastrophic,  and  destroying  ours  and 
our  trading  partners'  prosperity  and  leading 
to  a  depression.  You.  of  course,  have  my  axi- 
thorlzatlon  to  present  our  views  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  With  highest  esteem 
and  personal  regards. 

Kurt  O&ban. 
President,   American   Institute    for   Im- 
ported Steel.  Inc 

Washington.  D.C, 

October  18.  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Import  quota  bills  under  consideration  by 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  affect  at 
least  43  per  cent  of  U.S.  Imports  from  Japan 
in  1966  or  1.3  billion  dollars  enactment  of 
these  bills  would  Jeopardize  U.S.  exports  to 
Japan  valued  al  2.3  billion  dollars  In  1966 
because  Japan  would  have  right  to  retaliate 
under  GATT.  It  would  undermine  essential 
economic  partnership  between  U.S.  and 
Japan  and  thus  endanger  basis  of  our  Pacific 
alliance  Defeat  of  these  Import  quota  bills 
and  similar  restrictive  legislation  is  Impera- 
tive in  the  U.S.  national  interest.  Earnestly 
urge  strong  suppKwt  of  our  position. 
Nelson  A.  Stitt. 
Director,  United  States-Japan  Trade 
Council. 

Washington.  D.C.. 

October  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senofe,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  counsel  for  the  American  Fur  Merchants 
Association.  Inc.,  224  West  30th  Street,  New 
York,  leading  fur  dealers  association  In  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  state  emphatically 
that  the  association  is  strongly  opp>08ed  to  all 
types  of  Import  quota  legislation  now  being 
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considered  by  Senate  Finance  Committee 
before  which  you  are  appearing  this  week.  As 
regards  our  particular  product,  mlnlt  fur 
sklna,  President  Johnson  has  ordered  Tariff 
Commission  to  ascertain  aU  facts  on  mink  fur 
Industry  including  Impact  of  Imports  on  the 
U.3.  market.  To  even  consider  Imposing  an 
Import  quota  on  mink  before  Tariff  Commis- 
sion study  even  starts  Is  unthinkable.  My 
association  feels  strongly  that  a  three  day 
hearing  on  the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas 
on  a  wide  variety  of  products  Is  at  the  least 
unfair  bordering  on  the  side  of  autocracy. 
More  power  to  your  good  right  arm  In  your 
fight  for  a  continuance  of  the  liberal  Inter- 
national trade  policy  which  the  United  States 
has  followed  for  the  past  thirty  odd  years. 

James  R.  Sharp. 


GEORGIA'S  EDUCATIONAL  TELE- 
VISION NETWORK 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  pleasiire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  October  issue  of  Broadcast 
Management/Engineering  on  the  State 
of  Georgia's  educational  television  net- 
work. 

As  this  very  fine  article  points  out, 
educational  television  In  the  United 
States  is  more  than  10  years  old,  and 
Georgia  has  become  a  national  leader  in 
this  field  in  just  2  years.  A  survey  last 
spring  showed  that  almost  a  million  stu- 
dents in  Georgia  benefited  from  educa- 
tion courses  telecEist  over  the  10-station 
network. 

Georgians  are  rightfully  very  proud 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
education  in  recent  years,  and  this  is  an- 
other outstanding  example  of  such  ad- 
vancement in  my  State. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  everyone 
concerned  with  Georgia's  excellent  tele- 
vision educational  network,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oeorcia's  Secket  in  Becomino  an  ETV  Lead- 
er? Planning,  Standardization,  Quality 
(Note. — Lou  Peneguy.  director  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  Georgia  Educational  Television 
Network,  Immodestly  claims  the  Georgia  ETV 
network  Is  No.  1  In  the  nation.  No.  1,  2,  or 
even  10,  Ifs  certainly  a  leader,  as  this  mate- 
rial on  engineering  aspects,  requested  by 
BM/E,  Indicates.) 

The  question  frequently  posed  to  Georgia 
ETV  officials  lately  Is.  "Since  ETV  In  the  U.S. 
Is  over  ten  years  old,  how  has  Georgia  be- 
come a  national  leader  In  statewide  ETV 
operation  In  two  years?" 

Within  the  past  24  months  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Education  has  dedicated  five 
ETTV  stations.  These  were  added  to  the  service 
of  its  Warm  Springs  and  Savannah  stations. 
Another.  WDCO.  channel  15.  Macon-Cochran 
should  be  broadcasting  by  the  time  this  Issue 
Is  circulated.  In  September,  1965.  Its  Educa- 
tional Television  Services  Executive  Enrector. 
Lee  Pranks,  contracted  to  have  the  stations 
Interconnected. 

Through  a  cooperative  effort,  WGTV,  the 
University  of  Georgia  station,  and  WETV. 
the  Atlanta  City  Schools  station,  are  afBliates 
of  the  10-statlon  network.  This  means  Geor- 
gia has  a  rare  combination  of  a  state  depart- 
ment of  education,  a  university  and  a  public 
school  system  harmoniously  working  to- 
gether to  originate  dally  programs  on  all 
educational  levels. 

A  survey  this  spring  reveals  there  were 
920.215  student  viewers  of  educational  tele- 


courses  within  the  state  of  Georgia.  Of  Geor- 
gia's four-million  population,  92  percent  are 
within  an  ETV  signal  (98  percent  with  the 
addiUon  of  WDCO) . 

Behind  the  technical  development  of  the 
Georgia  ETV  Network  is  Harvey  J.  Aderhold. 
Holder  of  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
(pre-PCC)  Radio  Operator's  License  No.  414 
since  December  27,  1929,  he  began  contract 
work  for  the  Georgia  Department  of  Educa- 
tion m  1958.  He  joined  the  Department  as  Its 
Broadcast  Engineer  In  May,  1962.  Now  the 
Network  Director  of  Engineering.  Aderhold 
regulates  the  dally  activities  of  fifty-six  mem- 
bers of  his  technical  staff,  who  operate  the 
Department's  licensed  stations. 

With  the  assistance  of  national  broadcast 
consultant,  Earl  CuUum,  Aderhold  created 
"a  paper  network"  for  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  demonstrated  how  18  TV  sta- 
tions would  give  a  quality  picture  in  every 
Georgia  public  school  classroom.  Instead  of 
a  plunge  Into  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed paper  network,  the  Board  authorized 
the  establishment  of  one  station  as  an  ex- 
periment. This  was  done  by  erecting  WXGA- 
TV.  Its  first  transmission  was  In  December, 
1961. 

Through  numerous  tests  In  schools,  within 
the  WXGA-TV  coverage,  Aderhold  decided  by 
mounting  all  future  Georgia  ETV  antennas 
on  1000  foot  or  higher  towers,  the  entire  state 
could  be  covered  by  ten  stations. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  en- 
dorsed Aderhold's  recommendation  that  all 
equipment  Installed  for  Georgia  ETV  pro- 
gramming would  be  first  q-uallty,  new  equip- 
ment. In  agreement  with  the  proposal,  the 
State  Superintendent  said  "Today's  children 
have  TV  as  commonplace  at  home.  They 
enjoy  It;  they  believe  what  It  presents.  In  the 
same  manner  they  learn  to  sing  commercial 
jingles,  they  can  be  educated  If  the  TV 
presentation  Is  aired  as  good  as,  or  better 
than  commercial  programming." 

The  second  money-saving  Idea  advanced 
by  Aderhold  was  to  have  the  interior  of  all 
Georgia  TV  transmitter  buildings  Identically 
designed.  With  the  same  2,230-square-foot 
Interior  floor  plan,  the  architect's  fees  were 
less.  Purposefully,  the  exteriors  would  be 
different. 

Another  practical  advantage  of  Identical 
floor  plans  Is  that  new  transmitter  engineers 
can  be  trained  In  one  station,  and  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  one  without  any  on-the- 
job  confusion.  (A  partlctilar  tool  In  the 
station  repair  shop  where  he  Is  trained  can 
be  located  In  the  same  position  on  the 
bench  as  is  a  similar  tool  in  the  other  trans- 
mitters.) 

In  each  case,  the  transmitter  room  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  the  building,  with 
no  outside  windows.  This  Is  to  keep  the 
heart  of  the  operation  clean,  easier  to  air 
condition,  and  to  prevent  outside  distrac- 
tion. 

Included  In  the  transmitter  control  room 
Is  a  film  and  slide  chain,  and  facilities  to 
run  audio  tape  or  to  make  local  announce- 
ments via  microphone.  Each  station  has  am/ 
fm  radio  receiving  facilities  to  enable  it  to 
funtilon  on  behalf  of  Civil  Defense,  If  neces- 
sary. 

Each  station  has  all  of  the  test  equip- 
ment needed  for  normal,  routine  checks,  and 
has  an  adequate  electrical  workshop  to  han- 
dle Its  own  maintenance  or  repairs. 

Each  transmitter  building  Is  air  condi- 
tioned by  a  central  unit  with  motorized 
louvers.  The  louvers  aid  to  retain  the  same 
year    around    operating    temperature. 

The  transmitters,  themselves,  are  fed  air 
through  roll-a-matlc  filters  to  eliminate  dust. 
A  thermostat  In  the  line  between  the 
transmitter  and  the  heat  exchanger  is  set 
to  hold  a  continuous  130-degree  water  flow 
to  the  klystron.  This  has  extended  the  life  of 
the  klystrons,  and  has  stabilized  the  trans- 
mission. 


For  the  comfort  of  the  staff,  each  trans- 
mitter building  Is  equipped  with  a  com- 
pletely furnished  kitchen,  lounge,  large  bed- 
room, and  bathroom  with  shower. 

For  economy,  too,  all  but  one  of  the  towers 
have  elevators.  (One  station  atop  a  high 
mountain,  has  Its  antenna  on  a  short,  self- 
supporting  tower.)  This  makes  It  possible  for 
the  station  personnel  to  maintain  its  tower 
.  .  .  (I.e.,  changing  the  lights,  re-touchlng 
rust  spots,  checking  the  line) . 

Again,  to  be  thrifty.  Aderhold  has  built 
most  of  the  Department's  stations  on  one 
acre  of  land.  He  obtained  easements  for  the 
guy  wires. 

Each  transmitter  Is  staffed  with  three  as- 
sistant engineers  and  a  full-time  utility  man. 
The  latter  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lawns 
trimmed,  shrubs  clipped,  and  flower  gardens 
weeded. 

Director  Aderhold  keeps  in  contact  with 
his  crew  from  his  office  adjoining  the  Georgia 
Educational  Television  Network  Control 
Center  on  Atlanta's  Peachtree  Street.  He  tele- 
phones each  station's  chief  engineer  twice 
dally  to  keep  a  constant  flow  of  intrastaS 
communications. 

The  network  interconnection  by  common 
carrier  rather  than  by  State  owned  micro- 
wave network  was  Aderhold's  recommenda- 
tion after  he  had  Investigated  other  state- 
wide ETV  interconnected  systems.  It  is  his 
attitude  that  commercial  firms  are  special- 
ized to  service  the  844  miles  of  microwave 
needed  to  tie  together  the  Georgia  ETV 
stations.  His  records  prove  his  original  theory 
was  correct.  From  June.  1966  to  June.  1967, 
on  the  overall  network  operation,  there  has 
been  99  7  percent  of  microwave  efficiency.  To 
check  this  efficiency,  a  Tekonlxscope  with  a 
Polaroid  camera  affixed  Is  housed  In  each 
station.  Three  test  patterns  (multlburst, 
stairstep,  and  widow  window)  are  regularly 
sent  down  the  line  from  Network  Control  to 
be  photographed.  At  the  same  second  the 
transmitters  are  photographing  the  test  sig- 
nals, so  is  Network  Control.  The  photographs 
are  mailed  to  the  Control  Center  where  they 
are  compared  to  determine  if  there  Is  any 
network  line  deterioration.  If  there  Is.  the 
common  carrier  Arm  sen-lng  the  transmit- 
ter where  trouble  appeared.  Is  Immediately 
notified. 

As  a  double  check,  a  multlburst  test  Is 
super-imposed  over  network  programming 
at  all  times.  This  Impulse  Interlacing  Is  done 
by  a  vertical  Internal  keyer.  and  Is  seen  at 
the  stations  on  the  scope.  It  Is  not  observed 
by  the  average  viewer. 

Because  the  current  Georgia  Department 
of  Education  theory  Is  that  all  In-school  and 
teacher-refresher  telecourses  should  be  flaw- 
less, the  35-people  at  the  Department's  studio 
produce  all  of  the  programs  on  videotape. 

Network  Control.  6  miles  from  the  studio, 
Is  equipped  with  dual  equipment:  two 
switchers,  two  aiidlo  boards,  and  four  stand- 
ard broadcast  videotape  playback  machines. 
Two  are  available  as  a  backup. 

The  Control  Center  can  originate  film  or 
videotape  color,  It  passes  color,  fed  Into  the 
system  by  National  Educational  Television,  or 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  studio  In 
Athens.  All  of  the  facilities  are  adapted  to 
pass  color. 

Although  all  of  the  Network  Control  equip- 
ment has  been  wired  so  a  single  operator  can 
handle  all  film,  slides,  remote  feeds,  and 
videotape  playbacks  without  leaving  the  con- 
trol panel,  Aderhold  Insists  that  two  men  be 
on  duty  at  It  whenever  the  network  Is  broad- 
oastlng.  The  effectiveness  of  his  staff  sched- 
ule has  been  rewarding.  Network  Control 
made  only  one  error  during  Its  past  year  of 
performance. 

Besides  Network  Engineering  Director. 
Aderhold,  the  Network  Control  staff  Includes 
a  Network  Supervisor  who  coordinates  the 
Center  personnel.  The  staff  does  Its  own 
maintenance.  Its  own  testing,  does  videotape 
recording  for  other  ETV  stations    (I.e.,  for 
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N£.T.  stations  yet  to  be  interconnected  In 
the  southeast) .  Occasionally  it  feeds  a  pro- 
gram to  one  of  the  Georgia  Network  affiliate 
stations  when  the  latter  operates  on  a  differ- 
ent schedule  than  the  rest  of  the  network. 
Each  of  the  network  stations  can  break  away 
to  air  a  telecast  of  all  Interest. 

At  Control  there  Is  an  Assistant  Network 
Engineering  Director  who  coordinates  the  en- 
gineering of  the  Control  Center  and  the 
studio;  a  Project  Engineer  who  handles  the 
FCC  licensing  and  regulations  on  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Education  stations  and  its 
three  translators. 

Under  Aderhold's  Jurisdiction,  too.  Is  the 
technical  operation  of  the  remote  bus.  This  Is 
"old  hat"  to  him,  as  he  used  to  handle  re- 
motes regularly  when  employed  by  a  commer- 
cial TV  network. 

When  the  Utilization  wing  Inquired  how  It 
could  show  telecourse  excerpts  during  Its 
teacher  and  PTA  meetings,  Engineer  Aderhold 
bought  a  small  delivery  van,  and  equipped 
it  with  a  standard  videotape  playback  unit 
which  feeds  TV  receiver  monitors  placed  in 
a  school  library,  auditorium,  etc.,  and  as- 
signed an  engineer  to  It.  The  van  has  become 
such  a  practical  asset  that  he  has  added  a 
second  one. 

To  survey  the  signal  strength  of  any  of  the 
trnnsmltters  at  any  school.  Aderhold  estab- 
lished a  Field  Service  staff.  He  maintains  this 
staff  has  been  an  excellent  public  relations 
benefit  between  the  Georgia  Network  and 
schools.  It  has  saved  some  schools  as  much  as 
11000  by  Its  advice  to  administrators. 

An  example  of  the  results  of  the  Field 
Services  Is  reflected  In  a  June  memo  from 
.Aderhold  to  Mr.  Franks  which  reads,  "Our 
Department  made  the  following  reception 
check  In  120  counties  and  1129  schools: 

Excellent  reception  In  879  schools 

Good  reception  In  142  schools 

Fair  reception  In  59  schools 

Poor  reception  In  49  schools 

With  adaptation  of  suggestions  previously 
made,  we  should  have  excellent  reception  In 
99  percent  of  all  schools  In  the  state." 

In  nearly  every  situation,  the  school  ad- 
ministrators listen  to  what  Is  suggested  by 
the  Field  Service  engineer  In  regard  to  ETV 
reception  as  the  network  staffer  Is  recognized 
as  a  qualified  professional  who  Is  on  their 
state  level. 

Network  Engineering  Head.  Aderhold,  re- 
ports that  %  of  his  personnel  has  been 
selected  from  applications  from  commercial 
TV  broadcast  engineers;  the  other  V4  are 
enlisted  from  electronics  trade  schools. 

Besides  overseeing  the  station  construction 
and  day-to-day  network  technical  operation. 
Aderhold  Is  very  Involved  In  the  Depart- 
ment's erection  of  a  multimllUon  dollar  TV 
studio,  4  miles  South  of  the  Capitol. 

FORWARD  rHI^rKINC  IN  ALL  AREAS 

This  spring  with  William  Smith,  director, 
Mississippi  ETV  Authority,  Mr.  Pranks  co- 
planned  the  organization  of  a  southeastern 
ETV  network.  Fourteen  states  are  assisting  In 
Its  development.  It  Is  scheduled  to  have  Its 
regional  headquarters  In  Atlanta. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  Georgia  ETV 
Network  Utilization  Administrator,  O.  Max 
Wilson,  has  built  the  nation's  largest  ETV 
Utilization  division.  A  former  teacher,  he 
believes  in  extensive  personal  contact  with 
school  administrators  and  classroom  teach- 
ers. His  group  held  142  meetings  with  over 
lO.OOO  adults  across  the  state  between  June. 
1966  and  May.  1967;  68  of  the  meetings  were 
expressly  for  6674  Georgia  classroom  teachers. 
A  vast  number  of  the  sessions  relied  on  a 
videotape  van,  which  will  be  described  later 
In  this  article. 

Creorgla's  recent  flreballlng  into  ETV  by  Its 
Department  of  Education  caused  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  to  request  that 
Georgia  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Jack  P. 
Nix,  host  the  first  National  Conference  for 
State  Department  of  Education  Personnel  on 


Educational  Television.  One  hundred  twenty- 
five  top  state  officials  from  41  states  attended 
the  Atlanta  meeting. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  TO  NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  OF  CATHO- 
LIC CHARITIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
10,  1967,  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey gave  a  moving,  challenging  speech 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  He 
talked  about  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
the  human  problems  there.  He  called 
upon  all  of  us — not  only  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  other  churches,  all  levels  of 
government,  private  industry,  labor,  and 
voluntarj'  organizations — to  put  our  best 
efforts  into  solving  these  problems  that 
are  on  our  very  doorstep. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hctbebt  Hum- 
phrey, National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October 
10.  1967 

In  these  days,  time  moves  swiftly  and  rarely 
allows  us  the  privilege  of  looking  back.  But 
this  morning  I  will  insist  on  this  privilege — 
at  least  to  think  back  over  the  three  years 
since  we  last  met. 

As  Sister  Mary  mentioned.  It  was  In  1964 
that  I  last  talked  from  this  platform,  only 
three  years  ago.  Yet,  when  one  considers  all 
that  has  happened,  does  It  not  seem  an 
eternity? 

Perhaps  the  more  so  for  me  because,  three 
years  ago.  I  was  called  to  new  responsibilities 
and  began  to  see  the  sweep  of  events  from  a 
vantage  point  with  a  broader  view.  From 
where  I  sit.  the  scene  is  tumultuous. 

But  so  It  Is,  I'm  sure,  for  all  of  us — for  all 
men  and  for  all  their  institutions.  And  no- 
where has  change  been  more  dramatic  than 
in  the  world  of  Catholicism. 

I  stand  In  awe  at  the  new  wave  of  ferment 
and  vitality  you  have  loosed  upon  an  ad- 
miring world.  Ecumenlclsm  Is  the  order  of  the 
day.  What  a  prodigious  dialogue  you  are 
carrying  on,  among  yourselves  as  well  as  with 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

As  never  before.  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  are  attending  each  other's  services, 
joining  each  other's  organizations,  cooperat- 
ing in  each  other's  projects,  marching  to- 
gether In  social  action.  And  these  are  not 
formal.  me.inlngless  gestures. 

They  are.  I  believe,  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  a  renewed  brotherhood,  of  a  deeper  mutual 
understanding  of  a  spirit  of  openness  which 
men  ardently  seek. 

It  Is  a  tribute,  may  I  say,  to  the  everlast- 
ing validity,  the  continued  freshness  of  the 
teachings  of  history's  greatest  rebel,  Jesus 
Christ. 

During  these  troubled  years,  the  response 
of  Catholicism — Indeed  of  all  churches— a 
response  characterized  by  flexibility  but  root- 
ed In  the  eternal,  stands  out  as  a  dynamo  of 
hope  against  the  forces  that  would  fragment 
the  human  race. 

For  me  personally,  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable episodes  of  the  last  three  years  was 
my  visit  with  Pope  Paul  in  the  Vatican.  I 
pray  for  his  good  health  and  continued 
vigor. 

Three  years  ago  we  were  feeling  the  Im- 
pact of  two  historic  Encyclicals,  Pacem  in 
Terrls  and  Mater  et  Magestra. 

To  these  great  letters  from  his  predecessors, 
Pope  Paul  has  now  added  his  masterful  En- 
cyclical "On   the  Development  of  Peoples." 


a  document  remarkable  for  both  the  breadth 
of  Its  humanity  and  the  precision  of  Its 
detail. 

One  of  my  most  cherished  possessions  Is  a 
signed  copy  of  this  Encyclical  which  Its  Illus- 
trious author  gave  me  this  April.  Its  powerful 
opening  phrases  can  serve  as  my  challenging 
text  for  today  and  for  many  tomorrows: 

"Freedom  from  misery,  the  greater  assur- 
ance of  finding  subsistence,  health  and  fixed 
employment;  an  Increased  share  of  respon- 
sibility without  oppression  of  any  kind  and 
in  security  from  situations  that  do  violence 
to  their  dignity  as  men;  better  education — 
In  brief,  to  seek  to  do  more,  know  more  and 
have  more  in  order  to  be  more :  that  is  what 
men  aspire  to  now  when  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  condemned  to  live  In  conditions 
that  make  this  lawful  desire  Illusory." 

That  desire  for  an  equal  opportunity  to 
achieve  one's  highest  humanity  is  lawful  In 
the  highest  sense  within  the  Judeo-Chrtstian 
tradition:  It  Is  equally  lawful  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

And  to  say  that  the  desire  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity Is  Illusory  for  a  large  minority  of 
American  citizens  today,  either  because  of 
racial  discrimination  or  poverty.  Is  no  over- 
statement. 

What  have  we  done,  and  what  can  we  do, 
to  fulfill  that  lawful  desire  for  the  millions 
who  live  In  our  cities?  That  Is  the  subject  for 
our  meeting  today;  and  since  we  are  looking 
back  over  the  events  of  the  last  three  years, 
let  me  simply  state  that  I  think  the  federal 
government,  for  Its  part,  has  been  responsive 
to  the  need  to  the  extent  that  Its  resources 
would  permit. 

We  have  not  always  been  sure  that  what 
we  were  doing  was  the  best  cotirse  of  action. 
But  we.  both  In  the  Administration  and  in 
the  Congress,  operated  on  the  assumption 
that  doing  something  was  better  than  doing 
nothing. 

Our  course  has  Involved  trial  and  error, 
and  some  political  risk  as  well;  but  we  have 
been  ready  to  accept  the  results  with  our 
eyes  open.  Ft>r  we  knew  that  the  poor  and 
the  city  dwellers  could  only  lose  by  inaction 
and  delay. 

The  achievements  we  have  made  In  the 
last  three  years  have  been  achievements  not 
for  one  Administration  or  one  Congress,  but 
for  the  American  people  as  a  whole — Medi- 
care .  .  .  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  .  .  .  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram .  .  .  rent  supplements  .  .  .  the  Job 
Corps  .  .  .  Head  Start  .  .  .  Upward  Bound 
.  .  .  Neighborhood  Youth  Centers  .  .  . 
Community  Action  centers.  There  is  more 
on  the  way.  Including  a  vitally  Important 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  bill. 

I  will  not  volunteer  any  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  these  programs.  I  am.  after  all,  speak- 
ing to  a  roomful  of  men  and  women  whoee 
life's  work  Is  ministering  to  the  needy.  You 
are  uniquely  qualified  to  judge  these  efforts, 
and  your  verdicts,  I  assure  you,  will  be  eager- 
ly scrutinized  In  Washington. 

I  will  point  out,  however,  that  we  have 
made  an  ImfK'rtant  breakthrough  In  our 
notion  about  what  we  as  a  society  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  and  how  we  should  go  about 
It. 

We  have,  once  and  for  all,  laid  to  rest  the 
Idea  that  poverty  and  blighted  opportunity 
can  be  adequately  treated  with  charity  or. 
la  more  modern  parlance,  "welfare." 

We  have  decided  to  seek  basic  and  lasting 
solutions,  rather  than  contenting  ourselves 
with  palliatives. 

We  have  decided  that  we  are  going  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  throw  open  the  door 
of  American  opportunity  to  every  resident  of 
this  nation. 

This  broader  task  is  one  that  the  federal 
government  cannot  and  must  not  under- 
take alone.  We  In  Washington  can  dispense 
"welfare."  but  we  cannot  manage  the  Intri- 
cate task  of  social  growth  that  the  permanent 
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elimination  of  poverty   and   blight   will   re- 
quire. 

As  ThotQEks  Jefferson  said,  "were  we  di- 
rected from  Washington  when  to  sow  and 
when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread." 
This  la  a  job  for  governments  at  all  levels, 
particularly  In  the  cities  and  neighborhoods 
themselves.  That  la  where  the  people  them- 
selves have  the  greatest  Influence  over  their 
own  destiny,  and  that  Is  where  they  can 
make  their  particular  needs  known  most 
effectively. 

And  It  Is  a  Job  which  requires  the  full 
resources  of  private  enterprise  and  private 
non-profit  organizations. 

The  federal  government  can  provide  re- 
sources but  the  Initiative,  the  drive,  and  the 
creative  management  that  Is  going  to  get  the 
Job  done  will  have  to  come  from  the  com- 
munities themselves.  That  concept — federal 
support  for  local  Initiative — has  been  built 
Into  every  piece  of  poverty  and  urban  devel- 
opment legislation  passed  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Will  this  formula  work?  I  think  we  already 
know  that  the  answer  Is  yes. 

Federal  dollars  Invested  under  the  Model 
Cities  Program  can  and  will  stimulate  greater 
public  effort  and  private  Investment  In  scores 
of  cities. 

Job  Corpe  camps  all  over  the  country  are 
being  successfully  run  by  private  flrms  under 
government  contract. 

Industries  have  undertaken  major  on-the- 
job  training  programs  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed, either  with  or  without  federal 
support  .  .  .  and  they  have  found  that  It 
pays  economic  as  well  as  social  dividends. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced a  40  million  dollar  test  program  de- 
signed to  support  an  Intensive  assault  by  the 
private  sector  on  joblessness. 

The  life  Insurance  companies  of  America 
recenUy  pledged  a  billion  dollars  to  finance 
low  coBt  housing  In  slums  and  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas. 

Voluntary  agencies — church  groups,  neigh- 
borhood committees,  corporations  set  up  by 
ghetto  residents  themselves — are  building 
housing  and  providing  community  services 
with  grants  from  governments  at  all  levels. 

There  Is  Plana  for  Progress,  a  volunteer  ef- 
fort by  American  corporate  business  to  assure 
employment  on  the  basis  of  merit — only  an- 
other example  of  private  effort  to  right  old 
wrongs  and  Inequities. 

The  point  Is  that  all  otir  Institutional  re- 
sources— governmental,  voluntary,  business 
and  labor — are  beginning  to  mesh  in  a  co- 
operative national  effort  to  build  the  "Cities 
of  Hope"  you  have  been  discussing.  What  we 
are  seeing  Is  the  development  of  a  new  Amer- 
ican EcumenlcUm — an  ecumenicism  which 
recognizes  that  all  of  us  suffer  if  the  few  are 
left  behind,  together. 

I  know  that  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  is  part  of  this  picture.  To 
say  that  you  shared  in  the  growth  of  the  ecu- 
menical spirit  would  be  an  unforglveable  un- 
derstatement. In  your  work  you  were  ecu- 
menical long  before  Vatican  II  For  ten  years 
anyway  you  have  been  working  harmoniously 
with  a  widening  circle  of  non-Catholic 
agencies. 

We  have  seen  the  steady  growth  of  your 
concerns  and  your  perspective.  You  have 
gone  from  a  natural  concentration  on  your 
own  toward  an  Inevitable  Involvement  with 
the  needs  of  the  total  community,  from  help- 
ing the  poor  to  eliminating  poverty 

Your  spokesmen  are  heard  with  deep  re- 
spect in  Washington  and  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  intelligent  and  informed 
critical  support  they  have  given  to  social 
legislation. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  theoreti- 
cal discussion  of  "relevance"  among  Catho- 
lics. As  a  friend,  let  me  Just  say  that  I  think 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Catholic  chari- 


ties are  relevant  in  the  United  States  today  as 
never  before,  precisely  as  an  Instrument  for 
creating  a  better  life  in  the  cities. 

In  a  very  practical  sense,  you  are  In  an 
excellent  position  to  help  coordinate  public 
and  private  efforts  because  your  organiza- 
tion transcends  the  boundaries  of  separate 
communities  and  cities;  because  yovir  man- 
date is  not  limited  to  people  of  a  single  ethnic 
or  racial  group.  Moreover,  your  churches, 
schools  and  commtinlty  centers  are  often 
in  the  very  ghetto  areas  where  the  oppor- 
tunities they  afford  are  needed  most. 

But  your  role  extends  beyond  the  practical 
sphere.  No  mixture  of  money  and  material 
will,  by  Itself,  rekindle  the  hope  that  has 
flickered  out  for  many  residents  of  urban 
and  rural  America  today — and  I  do  not  mean 
Just  the  poor  ones. 

Our  cities  today  are  suffering  from  more 
than  a  lack  of  physical  amenities.  There  Is 
In  them,  and  in  many  of  the  people  who  live 
In  them,  a  sickness  of  the  soul,  an  emptiness 
of  the  spirit.  Men  are  deadened,  frustrated, 
alienated  and  finally  unhinged. 

This  is  the  poverty  that  is  most  difOctilt 
to  overcome,  It  Is  poverty  of  the  spirit  far 
more  than  poverty  of  the  purse,  that  chal- 
lenges this  rich  nation. 

How  do  we  put  men  together  again? 

How  do  we  re-arouse  the  desire  to  care,  to 
hop)e.  to  act? 

The  Church,  with  its  abiding  concern  for 
the  whole  man,  with  the  inner  man  as  well 
as  the  shell,  can  help  us  find  the  answer. 

The  measure  of  our  success,  as  Christians 
and  Americans,  will  be  our  ability  to  make 
real  to  men  the  lawful  desire — in  the  words, 
again,  of  Pope  Paul — 

"to  seek  to  do  more,  know  more  and  have 
more  in  order  to  be  more,"  and  the  g^reatest 
of  these  is  "to  be  more." 


SENATOR  HRUSKA  MAKES  COM- 
PELLING CASE  FOR  MEAT  IMPORT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, my  colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  in  behalf  of  his  meat  import 
bill.  S.  1588.  of  which  I  have  the  privilege, 
along  with  38  other  Senators,  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

Senator  Hruska's  thoughtful,  well- 
reasoned  discussion  of  the  impact  of  meat 
Imports  on  the  Nation's  agricultural 
economy  and  the  need  for  corrective 
legislation  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
worsening  situation  on  America's  farms. 

My  colleague  has  long  furnished  valu- 
able and  expert  leadership  on  behalf  of 
the  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers.  His 
testimony  today  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  arguments  advanced  yesterday  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and 
other  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
who  are  uncompromisingly  opposed  to 
this  legislation,  just  as  they  were  3  years 
ago  when  the  Congress  approved  the 
present  statutory  authority  for  the  im- 
position of  quotas  on  imports  of  foreign 
meat. 

It  is  Secretary  Freeman's  position  that 
imports  are  not  harmful  to  the  American 
cattle  industry,  singing  the  same  ofTkcy 
tune  he  used  in  1964  when  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  cattle  market  and 
drove  countless  cattlemen  out  of  business. 

The  Secretary  seems  far  more  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  foreign  im- 
porters than  with  those  of  American 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Senator 
Hruska's  splendid  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmint  by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  in 
Support  or  S.    1688,  Beporb   the  Senatj 
Finance  CoMMrrriB,  Octobxs  19.  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
a  little  more  than  three  years  ago  this  Com- 
mittee played  a  leading  role  In  the  enact- 
ment  of  Public   Law   88-482.    the   present 
statutory   authority    for   the   Imposition   of 
quotas  on  the  Importation  of  foreign  meat 
Into  this  country. 

Public  Law  88-483  was  the  first  In  our  his- 
tory which  granted  such  authority,  so  far  as 
I  know.  It  was  enacted  In  1964  to  protect  our 
domestic  livestock  industry  against  an  over- 
whelming danger  which  had  suddenly  arisen 
to  threaten  it. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion in  the  volimie  of  foreign  beef  which 
was  flooding  into  our  market  at  that  time. 
Appendix  I  shows  U.S.  Imports  of  cattle, 
calves,  beef  and  veal  compared  with  U.S. 
production  (all  in  carcass  weight  equivalent) 
compared  with  production,  by  year,  from 
1954  to  1966. 

In  1956.  it  is  noted,  these  total  Imports 
were  254  million  pounds,  or  1.6  percent  of 
U.S.  production  for  that  year 

In  1966.  the  corresponding  figure  for  Im- 
ports was  1.455  million  pounds,  about  600 
percent  greater  than  ten  years  earlier  The 
figure  for  1966  is  the  third  highest  in  recent 
years,  having  been  exceeded  only  in  1962  and 
1963. 

Indications  are  that  1967  Imports  will  ex- 
ceed 1966  volume. 

Tlie  impact  of  these  large-scale  Imports  on 
our  domestic  livestock  markets  was  direct 
and  severe.  Cattle  prices  held  up  through 
most  of  1962  but  declined  near  the  end  of 
the  year,  slumped  b.idly  early  In  1963. 
dropped  further  later  In  the  year,  then  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  1964  really  scraped  bot- 
tom. Altogether  the  average  monthly  Chi- 
cago price  for  choice  slaughter  steers  fell 
from  $30.13  in  November  of  1962  to  820.52  In 
May  of  1964.  32  percent  In  eighteen  months. 
It  was  too  much  of  a  rever-sal  for  any  indus- 
try to  withstand  without  disaster;  In  1964. 
the  cattlemen  had  to  ask  their  government 
for  at  least  partial  protection  from  the 
weight  of  Imports. 

At  the  time,  Secretary  Freeman  contended 
that  domestic  production  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  price  collapse,  rather  than 
imports.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  all  over  that 
argument  again.  Fluctuations  In  domestic 
production  were  an  old  story.  The  new  fac- 
tor In  the  situation  was  the  mountainous 
amounts  of  foreign  beef  crossing  our  borders. 
It  is  simply  not  credible  to  deny  that  the 
Imports  were  a  major  causative  factor. 

Public  Law  88-482.  which  was  finally  en- 
acted In  August  of  1964.  like  most  legislation, 
was  a  compromise.  Regardless  of  Its  pro- 
visions, the  very  fact  of  its  enactment  was  of 
tremendous  Importance  For  the  first  time 
there  was  written  Into  law  the  principle  that 
quotas  on  Imports  to  protect  the  domestic 
Industry  should  be  Imposed,  and  the  law 
contained  the  spelled-out  formula  of  how 
that  quota  was  to  be  calculated.  Those  were 
tremendous  gains.  This  Committee  deserves 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  entire  livestock 
Industry  of  this  country  for  nailing  those 
principles  Into  the  law. 

However,  at  the  time  those  of  us  who  had 
fought  for  the  legislation  said  very  candidly 
that  the  bill  fell  short  of  what  we  believed 
should  be  done.  We  reserved  the  right  to 
come  back  to  the  legislative  process  for 
changes,  and  also  the  right  to  Judge  the 
legislation  In  the  light  of  our  experience  with 
it. 

Furthermore,    the    recent    sharp    upward 
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surge  In  meat  Imports  must  give  us  pause. 
Attention  already  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  1966  Imports  shown  In  Appendix  I  are 
the  highest  in  recent  years.  Indications  are 
that  1966  imports  will  be  exceeded  by  1967. 
Imports  of  the  meats  covered  by  Public  Law 
88-482  during  July  of  this  year  amounted 
to  88.7  million  pounds,  and  imports  in 
.\ugust.  according  to  preliminary  figures 
secured  by  telephone,  were  92.2  million 
pounds.  For  the  two-month  period  the  level 
of  Imports  represented  an  Increase  of  21.8 
percent  compared  with  the  same  two  months 
of  the  preceding  year.  If  imports  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year  should  continue  at 
the  July-August  rate,  the  total  for  the  year 
would  amount  to  920  million  pounds.  That 
would  be  far  the  highest  level  of  imports  for 
any  year  since  the  year  of  disaster,  1963. 

For  that  reason  this  may  be  a  particularly 
good  time  to  reexamine  the  statute  and  how 
it  operates 

How  well  has  Public  Law  88-482  worked  to 
date?  The  answer  Is  that  on  the  basis  of 
<jiir  experience  thus  far  it  has  been  found 
to  be  seriously  defective.  It  has  not  provided 
the  protection  it  was  supposed  to  give  to  the 
rattle  Industry  and  to  agriculture  generally. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  has  been  so  little 
help  that  as  yet  we  have  not  even  been  able 
actually  to  impose  any  quotas  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  experience 
Its  weaknes.ses.  and  to  observe  the  potential 
loopholes  left  open  for  foreign  meat  to  be 
pushed  through. 

THE    present    law 

How  is  the  present  law  supposed  to  work? 

The  law  starts  out  by  establishing  a  quota 
or  limit  as  to  the  quantities  of  certain  speci- 
fied types  of  foreign  meat— specifically,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  and  mutton — 
which  may  be  imported  from  abroad.  That 
is  the  base  quota,  which  the  law  sets  at  725.- 
400.000  pounds,  the  annual  average,  approxi- 
mately, of  imports  of  those  meats  during  the 
years  1959  to  1963. 

But  this  figure  Is  adjusted  upward  In  two 
ways  before  a  quota  can  be  Imposed.  First, 
Imports  are  permitted  to  increase  from  year 
to  year  at  the  same  rate  as  domestic  pro- 
duction. As  of  now  this  growth  has  amounted 
to  179.200,000  pounds,  thus  resulting  In  an 
adjusted  base  quota  of  904,600.000  pounds  for 
1967.  The  law  provides  secondly  that  quotas 
not  be  imposed  except  when  Imports  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  no  percent  of  this  ad- 
justed base  quota.  This  "trigger  point."  as  it 
l.s  called,  amounts  to  995  million  pounds  for 
1967. 

But  finally,  the  quotas  are  Imposed  on  the 
basis  of  an  advance  estimate  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  level  that  he  expects 
Imports  will  reach  for  the  year.  The  statute 
now  provides  that  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  and  quarterly  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  estimate  the  quantities 
of  the  specified  types  of  meat  that  will  come 
in  during  the  year.  The  quota  will  be  imposed 
only  If  his  estimate  of  expected  Imports  Is  a 
larger  figure  than  the  trigger  point  calcu- 
lated for  that  year  In  the  manner  previously 
cte.scrlbed. 

The  secretarial  estimate  is  of  course  a  fore- 
cast before  the  event,  and  subject  to  all  the 
errors  and  hazards  that  afflict  any  effort  by 
humans  to  foretell  the  future. 

EXPERIENCES    TO    DATE 

Our  experience  with  the  law  this  year  has 
alreadv  revealed  some  of  the  weaknesses  in 
It 

To  begin  with,  there  was  a  period  earlier 
this  year  when  it  seemed  likely  that  the  pro- 
vision for  a  10  percent  overrun  would  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
law.  As  noted  above,  for  1967  the  adjusted 
base  quota  would  be  904  6  million  pounds, 
and  the  trigger  point  would  be  995  million 
pounds.  Earlier  this  year  It  was  expected 
that  Imports  might  amount  to  960  million 
pounds — more  than  the  figure  for  the  ad- 
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veal,  and  mutton.  Is  set  at  725.400.000  pounds, 
which  was  approximately  the  average  annual 
Importation  of  those  products  during  the 
5-year  period  1959-63  In  S.  1588  that  base 
Is  set  at  586,500,000  pounds,  the  average  an- 
nual volume  of  imports  during  the  years 
1958-62,  a  much  more  representative  base 
period. 

Those  are  the  three  most  Imjwrtant 
changes  proposed  In  the  bill.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  changes  which  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  housekeeping  or  technical  amend- 
ments, needed  to  make  the  adnalnlstratlon 


point.  In  other  words,  with  Imports  at  the 
960  million  level— within  the  10  percent 
zone — this  10  percent  overrun  provision 
would  prevent  the  quota  limitation  from 
being  invoked. 

Clearly  this  10  percent  overrun  Is  a  useless 
and  burdensome  provision  which  tends  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  should 
be  gotten  rid  of. 

Next,  there  is  the  question  of  the  secre- 
tarial estimates.  The  whole  mechanism  of 
the  law  Is  brought  into  play  by  the  estimates 
of    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture,    and    the 


effectiveness  of  the  quota  system  Is  depend-     of  the' system  work  more  effectivelv  but  not 


ent  on  the  accuracy  of  those  estimates. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  with  the 
law  to  date,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  secre- 
tarial estimates  are  not  terrifically  accurate, 
or  at  least  that  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
those  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  For 
1966  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  estimated  that  total  Imports  would 
amount  to  733  million  pounds.  As  we  moved 
through  the  year  his  estimates  declined  pro- 
gressively, and  his  estimate  for  the  full  year 
made  In  September  was  630  million.  Actual 
imports  during  all  of  1965  came  to  614  mil- 
lion pounds,  more  than  100  mUlIon  less  than 
his  estimate  for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

For  1966  his  beginning  estimate  the  pre- 
vious December  was  set  at  700  million 
pounds,  while  total  imports  finally  came  to 
823  million  pounds.  For  1967  his  beginning 
estimate  was  960  million,  but  already  he  has 
revised  that  downward  to  a  figure  of  860 
million.  Thus,  each  of  the  three  years  it  has 
appeared  that  his  initial  estimate  was  100 
millions  pounds  or  more  away  from  the 
mark.  I  do  not  intend  to  sound  too  critical; 
It  may  be  that  In  the  field  of  economic  fore- 
casting that  is  fairly  accurate,  but  the  whole 
machinery  of  estimating  imports  is  not  really 
necessary  anyhow.  In  any  revision  of  the 
law,  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Thirdly,  and  foremost,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  base  quota  in  present  law  is  unfairly  high 
to  begin  with.  This  quota  was  set  at  a  level 
equal  to  average  imports  during  a  particular 
base  period.  1959-63.  That  base  period  was 
carefully  selected  Indeed — it  was  the  highest 
five  year  period  that  could  possibly  have  been 
chosen.  It  Included  the  two  exceptionally 
high  years  of  1962  and  1963.  when  more  than 
10.5  percent  of  U.S.  production  was  Imported. 
Let  me  say  that  it  Is  difficult  to  understand 
the  psychology  which,  first,  permits  Imports 
for  a  time  to  run  absolutely  wild,  to  build  up 
a  tremendously  high  volume  for  a  period, 
and  then,  when  quotas  are  Imposed,  uses 
that  short  period  of  high  volume  Imports 
as  the  basis  for  settling  how  high  the  quota 
must  be.  Prior  to  1962  Imports  of  these  meats 
had  never  exceeded  614  million  pounds;  yet 
Public  Law  88-482  set  725  million  as  the  base 
quota  and  through  the  operation  of  the 
growth  factor  the  adjusted  quota  for  1967  Is 
pushed  up  above  900  million  pounds. 

That  is  simply  too  much  foreign  meat  for 
our  livestock  economy  to  be  legitimately 
asked  to  absorb. 

PROVISIONS    OF    BIIX 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  provision  of 
S.  1688. 

First  of  all.  It  would  wipe  out  the  provi- 
sion for  a  10  percent  overrun  in  permissible 
imports,  over  and  above  the  quantity  specl- 
fled  as  being  In  line  with  the  policy  set  by 
Congress.  That  10  percent  overrun  should 
never  have  been  In  the  law  In  the  first  place. 

Secondly,  the  bill  would  abolish  the  role 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  making 
forecasts  of  the  quantity  of  imports  to  be 
expected.  Instead,  by  this  bill  the  quota 
would  be  imposed  by  the  law  itself,  and 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  the  Secretary's 
estimate. 

Third,  the  bill  would  change  the  base  pe- 
riod upon  which  the  quota  is  calculated. 
The  base  quota  In  the  present  law,  for  total 


changing  its  fundamentals.  It  Is  hoped  that 
these  changes  may  be  accepted  as  non- 
controversial. 

The  first  of  these  changes  Is  to  place  the 
quota  system  on  a  quarterly  instead  of  an 
annual  basis.  At  times  there  la  a  surprisingly 
wide  fiuctuatlon  in  the  volume  of  meat 
Imported  from  one  quso-ter  to  another.  For 
example,  during  July-August  of  this  year. 
Imports  were  running  at  the  rate  of  270 
million  potmds  per  quarter,  whereas  during 
the  previous  quarter  they  amounted  to  less 
than  180  million  pounds.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  permit  such  fiuctuatlons  which  are  un- 
settling to  our  market  here,  and  which 
can  be  prevented  by  dividing  the  annual 
quota  up  into  four  quarterly  quotas. 

Next.  S.  1588  wotild  provide  that  any  off- 
shore procurements  of  foreign  meat  by  the 
military  for  use  overseas  would  be  charged 
against  the  appropriate  Import  quota.  Last 
spring  the  Defense  Department  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  10,000.000  pounds  of  lamb 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  use  In 
the  feeding  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  overseas.  If  purchases  of  this  type 
must  be  permitted,  it  seems  only  right  that 
the  equivalent  quantities  be  deducted  from, 
any  quotas  governing  importation  into  this 
country.  This  quantity — 10.000.000  pounds — 
is  quite  a  lot  of  lamb.  Actually,  since  there 
Is  no  quota  on  lamb  at  the  present  time 
anyhow,  this  provision  would  be  Inapplicable 
for  the  time  being,  but  it  has  been  Included 
in  the  bill  so  that  when  and  If  an  offshore 
procurement  of  a  type  of  meat  subject  to 
quota  should  be  made,  the  provision  would 
come  Into  play.  It  is  hoped  that  the  military 
will  not  object  to  this  amendment,  which 
would  not  hamper  or  really  affect  the  con- 
duct of  military  operations  In  Vietnam  in 
the  slightest. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  provides  discretionary 
authority  to  the  President  to  impose  quotas 
if  necessary  on  other  types  of  meat  not  al- 
ready covered  by  existing  law,  that  is,  such 
meats  as  lamb,  pork  products,  and  canned  or 
prepared  and  preserved  beef.  We  have  had 
trouble  with  Imports  of  some  of  these  meats 
in  the  past  year.  Last  year  Impwrts  of  lamb 
were  higher  than  In  any  recent  year  except 
1963  Imports  of  pork  and  also  Imports  of 
prepared  and  preserved  beef  were  higher  than 
In  any  year  for  certainly  many  years.  Ap- 
pendix II  sets  out  product  weight  of  U.S. 
Imports,  by  year,  1958-66. 

Not  only  that,  but  this  authority  to  Impose 
quotas  on  other  types  of  meat  may  be  essen- 
tial to  prevent  evasion  of  the  quota  on  the 
fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  product.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  If  the  quota  on  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef  is  filled,  foreign  producers 
might  turn  to  the  canning  or  preserving  of 
additional  beef  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  get  around  the  U.S.  quota. 
We  know  that  essentially  that  means  was 
used  to  avoid  the  quota  restrictions  on  dairy 
products.  Elementary  prudence  requires  that 
we  arm  ourselves  against  such  a  potentiality, 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  S.  1588  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  bill,  a  bill  designed  to 
stabilize  the  role  of  imports  In  our  meat 
supply,  to  protect  our  domestic  Industry 
without  doing  harm  to  our  foreign  suppliers. 
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It  gets  rid  of  the  10  percent  overrun  feature 
In  the  present  law  which  should  never  have 
been  In  there  In  the  first  place.  It  also 
changes  the  base  period  to  1958-62,  a  reason- 
able base  which  Is  much  more  representative 
of  the  historic  position  of  Imports  than  the 
base  In  the  present  law,  1959-63,  which  yields 
an  exaggerated  figure  as  a  quota  base. 

The  bill  simplifies  the  administration  of 
the  program  by  abolishing  the  complex  sys- 
tem of  secretarial  estimates  of  future  im- 
ports. It  smoothes  out  the  flow  of  Imports 
by  substituting  quarterly  quotas  for  one  an- 
nual quota. 

Plea&e  note  that  Imports  will  not  only  con- 
tinue In  line  with  their  historic  contribution 
to  our  meat  supply,  but  we  allow  the  import 
quota  generous  growth  factor.  The  bill  per- 
mits Imports  to  be  Increased  at  the  same 
percentage  rate  as  domestic  production.  The 
bill  would  stabilize  our  domestic  markets 
without  harming  the  Importer  or  the  foreign 
producer. 

It  Is  good  that  the  Finance  Conunlttee  has 
chosen  this  time  to  look  again  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  livestock  Industry,  and  the  Im- 
pact of  Imports  on  our  own  economy  In  this 
country.  The  cattle  industry  Is  the  most 
widespread  of  all  our  farm  Industries  in  this 
country,  and  also  the  largest  In  terms  of 
value  of  output.  There  are  thirty-four  states 
having  more  than  one  million  head  of  cattle 
and  calves.  Total  cash  realized  from  sale  of 
cattle  and  calves  during  1966  amounted  to 
$10.4  billion,  which  was  24.2  percent  of  the 
total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
during  1966.  That  was  far,  far  greater  than 
cash  receipts  realized  from  any  other  branch 
of  agriculture  In  1966 — nearly  double  the 
figure  for  cash  receipts  from  dairying,  which 


was  the  next  largest  branch  of  agriculture  In 
terms  of  gross  revenue. 

The  prosperity  of  the  cattle  Industry  Is 
also  of  fundamental  Importance  to  the  con- 
tinued well-being  of  producers  of  feed  crops 
for  sale,  of  course. 

I  hope  this  Committee  will  approach  this 
problem  recognizing  the  historic  role  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country,  the  new  problems 
that  beset  the  farmer  In  this  era,  and  the 
pressures  which  have  made  It  most  dlEBcult 
to  preserve  a  healthy  rural  economy  and  so- 
ciety. 

In  these  last  few  years  of  extraordinary 
prosperity,  it  has  seemed  that  every  segment 
of  our  economy  has  thrived  and  prospered — 
except  the  farmer.  For  the  farmer,  however, 
the  prosperous  sixties  have  been  a  period  of 
rising  costs  and  lagging  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, a  neverendlng  race  In  the  squirrel  cage 
to  keep  up  with  his  mounting  expenses 
Last  month — September  of  1967 — the  Index 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  declined  by 
four  percentage  points,  and  the  parity  ratio 
fell  again — to  only  73,  lower  than  the  an- 
nual average  parity  ratio  for  any  year  since 
1933.  The  parity  ratio  for  beef  cattle  for 
September  was  only  81,  slightly  above  the 
average  for  all  farm  products  but  certainly 
not  high  enough  to  give  us  any  comfort.  In 
1967  the  total  number  of  farms  In  the  entire 
United  States  had  dwindled  to  the  figure  of 
3.176.000,  less  than  half  the  figure  for  1935, 
which  was  6,813.000.  It  Is  a  trend  which  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  about  or  talk  about,  but 
which  must  be  faced  and  dealt  with  as  one 
of  the  central  fjroblems  of  the  times  In 
which  we  live. 

To  stem  this  unhealthy  tide  of  migration 
away  from  the  farms,  to  give  the  livestock 


man  at  least  a  small  assist  in  his  effort  to 
maintain  the  healthy  rural  economy  and 
rural  society  of  the  past,  we  ask  that  the 
Finance  Committee  help  strengthen  the  im- 
port quota  system  In  the  manner  proposed 
by  S.  1588. 

Mr.  Cliatrman,  20  years  ago,  in  1947,  the 
average  price  for  choice  slaughter  steers  In 
Chicago,  per  hundred  pounds,  was  $26.22. 
Last  year,  in  1966,  the  average  price  was  al- 
most identically  the  same — $26  29.  All 
through  the  Intervening  p>€rlod  It  was  a 
struggle  to  keep  the  price  up  to  that  1947 
level.  The  price  fluctuated  as  high  as  $35,  ns 
low  as  $22  a  hundred;  it  held  at  $26  or  better 
In  ten  of  the  18  intervening  years,  and  aver- 
aged below  $26  In  eight  of  the  18. 

So  it  might  be  said  the  price  of  cattle  at 
least  has  nut  gotten  worse. 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  value  of  our 
dollar  in  the  meantime?  First  of  all,  look 
at  the  great  gains  of  our  factory  labor.  The 
average  hourly  wage  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries In  this  country  was  $1  22  In  1947. 
That  figure  Increased  every  single  year  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years  and  in  1966  It  was 
$2.71 — more  than  twice  what  it  was  in  1947 

What  about  the  cost  of  living?  Taking  1947 
as  the  base  year  and  therefore  making  It 
equal  to  100,  the  consumer  price  Index  by 
1966  had  climbed  to  145.4 — 45  percent  above 
the  cost  of  living  of  20  years  earlier.  That  is 
a  measure  of  how  the  value  has  gone  out  of 
the  dollar. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  relief 
provided  in  this  bill  Is  reasonable  and  long 
overdue.  I  trust  the  Committee  will  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  measure  and  not  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  an  already  overburdened  seg- 
ment of  American  agriculture. 


APPENDIX  I 
U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE  AND  BEEF.  COMPARED  WITH  U.S.  PRODUCTION,  BY  YEAR,  1954-66  (CATTLE  AND  CALVES  AND  BEEF  AND  VEAL) 

Imports 


Year 


1954.. 
1955.. 
19S6.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
195S.. 
I960.. 
1981.. 
19S2.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
I96S.. 
1966  •. 


Live  animate 

U.S.  beet  and  veal 

Imports  as  a  percentage 

Meat 
(million  pounds) 

Total 
(million  pounds) 

production ' 
(million  pounds) 

ol  ptoduclion 
(percent) 

Number 

Meat 

equivalent' 

(thousand  head) 

(million  pounds) 

71 

35 

232 

267 

14.610 

1.8 

296 

93 

229 

322 

15.147 

2.1 

141 

43 

211 

254 

16,094 

1.6 

703 

221 

395 

616 

15,728 

3.9 

1,126 

340 

909 

1,249 

14.516 

6.6 

688 

191 

1,063 

1,254 

14.588 

S.6 

645 

163 

775 

938 

15.835 

5.9 

1,023 

250 

1.037 

1.287 

16.344 

7.9 

1,232 

280 

1.440 

1,720 

16,313 

10.5 

834 

180 

l.f78 

1.858 

17.357 

10.7 

529 

113 

1.065 

1,198 

19.442 

6.2 

1,111 

265 

942 

1,208 

19,719 

6.1 

1,081 

241 

1,204 

1,445 

20,604 

7.0 

'  Estimated  at  53  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  imports  of  cattle. 
'  Total  production  (including  an  estimate  of  farm  slaughter). 
>  Data  are  preliminary. 


Source:  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  May  1964.  published  by  USDA,  p.  37.  brought  up  to  dale 
by  special  tabulation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Note :  Canned  and  other  processed  meats  have  been  converted  to  their  carcass  weight  equivalent 
For  earlier  year  data  see  the  source. 


APPENDIX  II 

US   IMPORTS,  1958-66 

|ln  millions  of  pounds) 


Commodity 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Imports:  1 

Beet  and  veal: 

Fresh,  trozen,  chilled 358.2 

Canned .• 113.4 

Other  i 147.6 

Mutton  and  goat:  Fresh,  frozen,  chilled 17.2 

Lamb:  Fresh,  frozen,  chilled 6.8 

Pork,  toUl 182.8 


524.5 

413.8 

569.0 

860.0 

985.3 

705.6 

583.9 

762.9 

94.7 

76.5 

95.2 

83.7 

113.4 

83.6 

92.8 

93  6 

103.2 

22.3 

24.9 

23.7 

23.7 

11.2 

24.4 

36.8 

47.3 

37.3 

44.9 

65.0 

62.9 

34.3 

30.0 

60.5 

9.5 

12.4 

10.9 

13.1 

18.9 

10.4 

12.5 

14  9 

174.9 

171.3 

173.7 

203.8 

210.5 

210.6 

262.3 

298  3 

'Product  weight 

EmcT  or  Imports  on  Cattle  Prices 
(Supplement  to  statement  of  Senator  Roman 

Hbuska.     of     Nebraska,     Senate     Finance 

Committee,   October    19,    1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  testimony  yesterday 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  a  number 


» Prepared  and  preserved. 

of  statements  about  the  beef  import  situa- 
tion which  require  comment. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  background  of  the 
1964  law.  he  pointed  out  that  the  European 
Economic  (Community,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Japan  have   Increasingly  been  erecting 


barriers  against  Imports,  with  the  result  that 
world  beef  surpluses  were  pouring  Into  our 
market.  It  is  good  to  see  that  he  now  appears 
to  recognize  that  these  beef  Imports  were 
and  are  a  problem,  and  that  our  action  In  en- 
acting  Public   Law   88-482   was   a   defen.Mve 
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measure  forced  upon  us  by  the  policies  of 
other  countries. 

It  Is  all  the  more  dlsappwlnting,  therefore, 
to  note  that  he  still  will  not  recognize  the 
impact  of  these  imports  on  price. 

In  his  prepared  statement  he  says: 
Tf  the  most  restrictive  features  of  the  leg- 
islation presently  before  Congress  were  Im- 
plemented. It  is  our  estimate  that  the  price 
rise  on  domestic  cutter  and  eanner  cows 
would  be  less  than  2  percent,  and  on  fed  cat- 
tle, less  than  1  percent." 

Those  of  us  who  went  through  this  meat 
import  struggle  before,  in  1964,  will  recall 
that  between  November  of  1962  and  May  of 
1964  the  price  of  choice  steers  In  Chicago 
fell  over  $9  a  hundred,  more  than  32  per- 
cent. I  do  not  contend  that  the  entire  32 
percent  was  due  to  Imports,  but  some  sub- 
suintial  part  of  It  was.  Certainly  It  seems 
absurd  for  the  Secretary  to  talk  In  terms  of 
one  and  two  percent. 

But  putting  the  argument  on  a  more  tech- 
nical level,  it  happens  that  in  1963  staff  ex- 
perts of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  car- 
ried out  an  analytical  study  of  precisely  this 
polnt^the  effect  of  Imports  on  the  U.S.  price. 
Putting  the  findings  of  that  study  In  lay 
language,  the  conclusion  at  that  time  was 
that  for  each  increase  in  imports  amounting 
to  180  million  pounds  of  beef  (carcass  weight 
equivalent,  including  live  cattle)  the  do- 
mestic price  on  choice  steers  would  be 
knocked  down  about  30  cents  a  hundred.  On 
the  basis  of  this  formula,  total  beef  Imports 
last  year  of  1,445  million  jxjunds  would  have 
had  a  total  Impact  on  our  prices  of  about 
$2.40.  .Any  cutback  in  that  volume  resulting 
from  a  tighter  application  of  quotas  would 
have  had  an  effect  In  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  cutback. 

This  matter  was  dealt  with  In  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAi,  Record,  volume  110.  part  2,  page 
2442.  where  there  is  reprinted  an  extract 
from  the  November,  1963,  issue  of  the  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Situation,  a  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with 
a  letter  from  an  official  of  the  Department 
correcting  an  error  and  explaining  tiie  study. 

SIGNinCANCE     or    EXPORTS    TO    THE    CATTLE 
IMDUSTRY 

Whenever  any  effort  is  made  to  provide 
reasonable  prot^ectlon  against  Imports  for  the 
U.S.  cattle  industry,  invariably  we  are  met 
with  the  cry  of  alarm  that  nothing  must  be 
done,  because  it  might  endanger  our  export 
markets.  In  essence,  that  was  the  theme  of 
the  cabinet  officers  who  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  October  18. 

Insofar  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  export  markets  for  wheat. 
soybeans,  corn,  and  certain  other  products 
are  of  the  highest  importance.  If  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  or  other  efforts  under  the 
trade  agreement  program  had  shown  any 
cap;iclty  to  protect  and  expand  exports  for 
those  products,  this  argument  would  be 
worthy  of  attention.  But  the  short  fact  Is 
that  the  Kennedy  Round  was  a  lamentable 
faihire  with  respect  to  protecting  our  foreign 
m.irkets  for  these  surplus  farm  products. 
During  the  1964  hearings  Secretary  Freeman 
told  this  CXimmlttee  of  his  repeated  trips 
to  Europe  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
variable  fee  system  employed  by  the  EEC.  Yet 
the  sad  fact  is  that  now  with  the  Kennedy 
Round  concluded,  the  variable  fee  system  re- 
mains in  effect  without  the  slightest  limita- 
tion or  mitigation  of  Its  terms. 

During  the  1964  hearings  Secretary  Free- 
man also  spoke  glowingly  of  his  hopes  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  experts  for  beef.  He  said : 

"We  estimate  there  is  a  need  for  100,000 
to  150.000  tons  of  beef  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean markets  for  the  remainder  of  tills 
year  .  .  .  We  believe  we  c&n  sell  .  .  .  We  have 
Invited  delegations  of  buyers  from  Western 
Europe  to  visit  this  country  to  look  at  our 
beef  and  cattle.  Representatives  of  Italy  and 
France  are  here  now  on  buying  missions  .  .  ." 
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Did  we  sell  that  100,000  to  150,000  tons 
(equal  to  200  tc  300  million  pounds^  of  beef 
to  Western  Europe  in  1964?  Or  any  other 
time?  We  did  not. 

Total  exports  of  beef  and  veal  to  all  foreign 
countries  In  recent  years  have  been  as 
follows: 

[In  millions  of  pounds) 
Year: 

1963    33 

1964    65 

1965    —     54 

1966    39 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  that  Imports 
In  1968  of  beef  and  veal  (carcass  weight 
equivalent,  all  types  except  live  animals) 
were  1,204  million  pounds,  30  times  the 
volume  of  exports. 

Certainly  all  of  us  Interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cattle  Industry  must  applaud 
these  efforts  to  expand  foreign  markets  for 
our  beef.  Certainly  we  are  glad  to  sell  some 
of  it  abroad  if  we  can.  But  let  us  be  realistic. 

American  beef  Is  a  premium  product, 
delectable  to  the  taste  but  not  cheap  to  the 
pocketbcok.  Europeans  generally,  to  their 
misfortune,  have  never  acquired  much  of  a 
taste  for  It.  If  they  had,  doubtless  some  of 
them  would  be  regular  purchasers  in  spit« 
of  the  price,  but  generally  speaking  we  can- 
not compete,  price-wise,  with  Australian  or 
Argentine  beef  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
world.  Since  Secretarv-  FYeeman  made  those 
optimistic  statements,  our  volume  of  exports 
has  gone  down,  not  up,  and  It  was  not  very 
great  to  begin  with. 

The  home  market  has  been  good  to  us. 
The  foreign  market  has  not.  Let  us  not 
sacrifice  the  basis  of  our  prosperity  while 
chasing  a  wlU-o'-the-wlsp. 

MEAT    IMPORTS    AS     A     PERCENT    OF     PRODUCTION' 

In  his  statement.  Secretary  Freeman  said: 

"The  limit  on  imports  under  the  law  would 
be  approximately  6.7  percent  of  domestic 
production.  Actually,  Imports  in  1966  were 
5.6  percent  of  production,  and  we  expect 
them  not  to  exceed  5  8  percent  this  year.  By 
contrast,  imports  amounted  to  8.6  percent 
Of  production  In  1963." 

By  contrast,  in  my  prepared  statement 
there  Is  a  reference  to  "the  two  exceptionally 
high  years  of  1962  and  1963,  when  more  than 
10.5  percent  of  U.S.  production  was 
imported." 

My  figure  is  taken  from  an  appendix  at- 
tached to  my  statement;  the  figures  therein 
are  copied  from  a  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  supplied  directly  by 
the  Department. 

It  appears  that  Secretary  Freeman's  figure 
for  1963 — 8  5  percent — is  obtained  by  leaving 
out  of  the  calculation  the  carcass  weight 
equivalent  of  the  live  animals  Imported. 
Omitting  this  category  of  Imports  also  per- 
mits him  to  say  that  1966  Imports  amount 
to  only  5.6  percent  of  production;  if  the  live 
animals  are  Included  the  correct  figure  for 
1966  is  7.0  percent,  and  1967  will  doubtless 
be  higher. 

To  secure  an  accurate  picture  of  the  share 
of  our  market  he'd  by  the  foreigner,  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  take  Into  account  all  Im- 
ports of  foreign  beef  and  veal  In  all  forms — ■ 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen;  canned;  prepared 
and  preserved;  and  on  the  hoof. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  Octo- 
ber 15-21  marks  the  1967  observance  of 
National  Business  Women's  Week.  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.. 
National  Business  Women's  Week  hon- 
ors the  more  than  27  million  women  in 
the  Nation's  labor  force  and  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  important  role  played  by 


women  generally  in  bettering  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  First  obsen'ed  in  1928, 
National  Business  Women's  Week  offers 
the  National  Federation's  178.000  mem- 
bers an  opponunity  to  spotlight  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  all  business 
and  professional  women  in  all  phases  of 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  life. 
Through  3,800  local  clubs,  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  salutes  the  business 
and  professional  women  of  America  for 
their  achievements  in  their  communities, 
their  States,  and  the  Nation. 

For  many  years,  both  before  and  dur- 
ing my  years  of  public  life,  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  dealing  with  the  Bus- 
iness and  Professional  Women's  Club  In 
North  Dakota.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  tlie  uniformly  effective  work 
accomplished  by  these  clubs,  whose  mem- 
bers include  many  of  my  State's  most  tal- 
ented and  competent  leaders.  The  great 
strides  they  have  made  in  establishing 
principles  such  as  equal  employment 
opportunity  for  women  have  resulted 
from  years  of  devoted  effort. 

I  congratulate  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  for  their  present 
achievements  and  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  for  a  highly  successful,  gratifying 
future. 


MERGER  OF  AFM  WASHINGTON 
LOCALS  MARKS  ANOTHER  MILE- 
STONE IN  THE  AFMS  PROGRAM 
TO  ELIMINATE  SEPARATE  NEGRO 
AND  WHITE  LOCALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2^2  years  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  President  Herman  D.  Kenin.  iias  been 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  program  designed 
to  eliminate,  once  and  for  all.  its  few 
remaining  separate  Negro  and  white 
locals  serving  the  same  area. 

The  program  has  actually  been  ad- 
ministered by  former  AFM  President 
James  C.  Petiillo,  who  was  called  out  of 
retirement  in  1964  especially  for  this 
job.  In  the  short  time  the  program  has 
been  in  existence.  20  out  of  the  38  dual 
AFM  locals  have  been  merged,  and  ar- 
rangements for  several  other  mergers 
are  nearing  completion. 

Just  recently.  AFM  Locals  161  and 
710.  in  the  Washington.  DC.  area. 
merged,  marking  another  milestone  in 
the  AFM  program.  President  Kenin  and 
Mr.  Petrillo  detailed  ihe  success  of  the 
program  so  far.  and  pointed  out  that 
the  problem  of  dual  locals  was  not  one 
which  the  AFM  had  created,  but  one 
which  it  had  inherited  and  wished  to  be 
disinherited  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Pres- 
ident Kenin  also  noted  that  the  basic 
problems  which  the  AFM  had  encoun- 
tered in  persuading  dual  locals  to  merge 
stemmed  not  from  discrimination,  but 
from  the  need  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  smaller  locals,  Negro  or  white, 
from  being  swallow-ed  because  of  the 
merger. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
dual  locals  in  this  day  and  age.  and  that 
is  why  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  the  AFM  for  in- 
stituting and  successfullj-  implementing 
its  program  to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of 
an  old  and  discredited  system. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  recent  merger  of  the 
Washington  locals,  published  in  the 
AFL-CIO  News,  and  President  Kenin's 
eloquent  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mercer    or    E>istbict    or    Columbia    Locals 
Highlights  AFM  Drive 

Two  separate  Washington,  D.C.,  locals  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  be- 
came one  In  real  show  biz  fashion.  The  once 
separated  Negro  and  white  Locals  161  and  710 
merged  at  a  meeting  attended  by  such  nota- 
bles as  Washington's  new  "mayor"  and  the 
current  and  former  heads  of  their  Interna- 
tional union. 

AFM  Pres  Herman  Kenln  hailed  the  merger 
In  the  nation's  capital  and  noted  that  five 
more  voluntarj-  mergers  will  come  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  At  present  there  are  18  cities 
that  still  have  sep.irate  locals.  Including  large 
northern  centers  like  Boeton,  Bridgeport, 
Conn  .  Buffalo,  and  Philadelphia 

"After  Jan  1,  1968."  said  Kenln.  there  will 
be  an  "executive  order"  Issued  by  the  Inter- 
national to  end  any  remaining  separation. 

The  3.5-year-old  program  to  combine  lo- 
cals that  were  set  up  separately  early  In  the 
history  of  the  union  has  been  headed  by 
former  AFM  Pres.  James  C.  Petrlllo  who  now 
beads  the  union's  Civil  Rlghta  Dept.  Petrlllo 
told  a  press  conference  that  the  progress 
made  to  date  In  merging  some  20  once-sep- 
arate locals  was  done  by  "persuasion  that  It's 
the  right  thing  to  do." 

Kenln  told  the  first  membership  meeting 
of  the  new  Local  161-710  that  the  end  to 
all  separate  musicians'  locals  "cannot  come 
too  soon  for  us." 

"We  do  not  want  dual  locals  In  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians."  he  declared. 
"Tills  Is  a  situation  which  we  In  the  federa- 
tion Inherited.  We  want  to  be  disinherited  as 
quickly  as  It  Is  humanly  possible  to  do  so." 

Also  present  at  the  merger  meeting  was  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  AFL-CIO  vice  president  and 
president  of  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  Ran- 
dolph congratulated  the  new  local  officers 
and  called  the  mergers  "trade  union  victo- 
ries." It  will  strengthen  the  union,  he  noted. 

Walter  Washington,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's newly-appointed  mayor,  greeted  the 
luUon  officials  warmly  and  related  some  of  his 
experiences  working  in  New  York  City's 
ghettoe  last  summer. 

"Hundreds  and  thousands  of  kids  looked 
up  at  Negro  and  white  musicians  and  it  made 
no  difference  to  them  what  color  they  were. 
All  they  said  was,  'I  like  It.  because  I  dig  It. 
because  he  plays  good  stuff.'  "  Washington 
referred  to  the  Jasamoblle  concerts  that 
toured  New  York  City  sponsored  In  part  by 
the  Musicians.  He  asked  the  new  local  for 
its  help  In  establishing  a  similar  program  In 
Washington.  "We  need  to  Jazz  this  city  up," 
he  said.  "I'm  going  to  ask  you  for  your  assist- 
ance." 

Officers  of  the  new  local  will  be  Pres.  Sam 
Jack  Kaufman,  Sec.  J.  Martin  (Marty)  Em- 
erson, Administrative  Vice  Pres.  Louis  H. 
Alkens,  former  president  of  Local  710. 

RCMABJCS    BT     HeXMAN    D.    KeNIN,    PRESIDENT, 

American  Federation  or  Musicians,  First 

OOMBiNxr)  Membership  Metting  or  IjOcals 

161  and  710,  Sheraton  Paxk  Hotel,  Wash- 

INOTON,  D.C.,  OcTOmm  8,  1967 

In  our  Jobs  all  of  us  have  certain  activities 
and  projects  in  which  we  take  a  special  in- 
terest, and,  if  they  progress  satisfactorily. 
real  pride. 

This  Integration  program  of  the  Federation 
happens  to  be  one  In  which  I  take  a  special 
Interest,  as  well  as  pleasure  in  its  rapid 
progress. 

That  Is  why  I  can  truly  tell  you  what  a 
pleasure  It  Is  for  me  to  be  here  with  you — 


and  I  want  to  thank  Sam  Jack  Kaufman. 
Marty  Emerson,  Lou  Aikens,  Otis  Ducker — 
and  Indeed  all  of  you — for  making  me  your 
guest. 

Naturally,  the  merger  here  In  Washington 
of  Locals  161  and  710  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance, far  beyond  Its  Importance  within  the 
community. 

For  It  has  taken  place  in  the  nation's 
Capital,  where  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
focused  on  what  we  are  doing  In  this  field. 

Further,  the  first  meeting  of  the  merged 
Local  in  Washington  comes  at  a  time  when 
I  can  report  to  you  that  since  December. 
1964 — when  the  Federation  persuaded  Jimmy 
Petrlllo  to  come  out  of  retirement  and  head 
up  our  Civil  Rights  Department — Federation 
Locals  have  been  successfully  merged  In 
some  twenty  different  cities — out  of  a  total 
of  thirty-eight  Jurisdictions  where  dual  locals 
formerly  existed. 

Furthermore.  I  expect  to  see  the  merger 
of  a  numt)er  of  others  very  shortly. 

Jimmy  Petrlllo  has  headed  this  program 
for  us  with  his  typical  zip  and  gusto,  and  I 
think  it  wont  be  long  at  all  before  we  can 
announce  that  the  Integration  of  dual 
Unions  in  the  A.  F.  of  M.  Is  one  hundred  p>er 
cent  complete. 

I  speak  for  myself.  I  speak  for  Jimmy, 
and  I  speak  for  the  Federation  when  I  say 
that  this  cannot  come  too  soon  for  us.  We 
do  not  want  dual  Locals  In  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians.  This  is  a  situation 
which  we  in  the  Federation  inherited.  We 
want  to  be  disinherited  as  quickly  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

Our  steady  progress  In  unification  stems 
from  a  number  of  factors.  On  the  Federa- 
tion's side,  we  have  operated  on  the  basis 
that  there  is  no  vested  interest  in  past  prac- 
tices, or  past  philosophies. 

We  do  not  accept,  as  a  reason  for  Inactiv- 
ity or  unreasonable  delay,  the  worn-out  ex- 
cuses or  rationales  that  "This  is  the  way  we 
have  always  done  It;  this  is  the  way  It  has 
always  been."  The  past  has  its  place  and 
should  be  respected  In  some  areas — but  not 
In  the  area  we're  talking  about  here.  We  must 
not  become  the  victims  of  tyranny  of  the 
status  quo. 

Instead  I  prefer  Carl  Sandburg's  lines: 
"Yesterday  Is  a  wind  gone  down.  The  past  is 
a  bucket  of  ashes.  Tomorrow  Is  the  day." 

Also,  from  the  merging  Locals  themselves, 
the  contributions  to  unification  have  been 
tremendous.  Indeed,  without  these  contribu- 
tions, we  could  not  have  made  much  progress. 

Basically,  these  contributions  amount  to 
one  special  thing,  which  I  would  like  to  call 
respect  for  the  human  spirit. 

When  you  deal  with  the  merger  of  two 
Unions,  you  are  also  in  a  sense  merging 
human  beings.  And  that  is  a  lot  different 
from  merging  corporations.  In  a  corporate 
merger  your  main  concern  is  protecting  the 
market  value  of  a  stock  or  bond,  and  com- 
ing out  on  the  right  side  of  a  profit  and 
loss  column. 

But  when  two  Unions  are  merging,  you  are 
affecting  human  lives,  human  sensitivities, 
and  human  ambitions. 

As  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you.  each 
of  two  merging  Locals  comes  to  the  unifica- 
tion process  with  its  own  assets  and  liabili- 
ties. Its  own  officials,  and  Its  own  methods 
of  operation.  The  problems  Involved  In  creat- 
ing one  Local  out  of  two  are  never  easy,  and 
in  many  Instances  they  seem  at  first  glance 
almost  imsolvable.  But  we  solve  them. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  of  all  factors  In 
a  merger.  Is  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  "minority". 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  race.  In  fact 
in  most  cases  It  is  a  matter  of  numbers — 
because  members  of  the  amaller  of  two 
merging  Locals  must  not  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  other. 

Finally,  the  merger,  1;'  It  Is  to  have  prac- 
tical meaning  and  result,  requires  the  aboli- 
tion of  duplicating  functions,  the  unifica- 


tion of  others,  and  often  the  relinquishing 
of  cherished  p>osltlons  long  and  ably  filled 
by  dedicated  trade  unionists  In  both  Unions. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  here  to  all  ol 
the  officials  and  officers  of  merging  Unions— 
here  In  Local  161-710  and  in  other  cities  as 
well,  for  the  spirit  In  which  they  have  re- 
sponded to  this  need. 

Those  who  have  been  affected  should 
know  that  It  Is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  or  of 
defeat,  when  one  gives  up  a  position  or  ac- 
cepts a  change  under  these  circumstances. 

On  the  contrary,  to  do  this  requires  a 
special  strength  and  a  real  dedication  to  a 
worthwhile  cause. 

The  merger  of  two  Unions  accomplishes 
one  more  thing.  It  can  prove  that  sometimes 
a  new  whole  Is  even  greater  than  its  old 
parts. 

It  creates  a  new,  a  broader,  a  revitalized 
base  of  operations  for  the  merged  Union. 

It  consolidates  within  Its  area  of  opera- 
tions the  combined  efforts  of  all  professional 
musicians,  united  In  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  and  devoted  in  the  full- 
ness of  their  Integrated  strength  to  the 
maintenance  and  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  professional  musicianship  In  America. 

In  my  book,  this  Is  a  partnership  of  union- 
ism and  professionalism  of  the  highest  order. 
I  salute  you  for  your  dedication  to  this  cause. 


RHODESIA-BRITAIN- VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Wednesday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  I  believe  goes  to  the  heart  of 
a  very  serious  deficiency  of  one  aspect  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  short,  we  have  the  U.S.  Government 
joining  Great  Britain  in  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  and  at  the  same 
time  Great  Brltian  gives  us  little  more 
than  lipservice — and  not  very  much  of 
that — in  applying  the  same  kind  of  pres- 
sure against  war-mongering  North 
Vietnam. 

This  docs  not  make  one  lota  of  sense  to 
me. 

The  Daily  News  sums  up  the  situation 
very  well: 

If  we  can't  get  any  help  from  Britain  and 
others  on  this  point,  we  at  least  could  call 
off  our  antl-Rhodesla  campaign,  especially 
since  the  Rhodeslans  haven't  done  anything 
to  us  anyway. 

I  call  this  splendid  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Friends  and  Traders 

At  a  recent  session  of  a  Joint  House-Senate 
committee  to  resolve  differences  between  the 
two  branches  of  Congress  over  foreign  aid, 
the  committee  deleted  a  provision  previously 
voted  by  the  House  tn  ban  sales  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  and  supplies  to  countries 
trading  with  communist  North  Vietnam. 

This  was  done  on  a  plea  from  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Departmert 
that  this  would  cause  all  kinds  of  problems 
with  our  "friendly"  allies. 

About  the  same  time  In  the  Senate  an 
amendment  was  adopted  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  demanding  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  press  the  United 
Nations  for  the  same  type  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam  as  are  being 
applied  to  Rhodesia. 

This  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Harry 
Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia,  stirprlslngly  was  adopted 
74tol6, 
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On  that  point.  Congress  seems  to  be  operat- 
ing In  opposite  directions.  So  is  the  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Administration  vigorously  supported 
the  UN  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  which, 
as  Sen.  Byrd  said.  Is  not  a  threat  to  peace. 
Yet  It  has  not  even  asked  the  United  Nations 
to  impose  sanctions  against  North  Vietnam, 
which  at  the  moment  Is  the  most  aggressive 
threat  to  world  peace. 

We  have  no  real  business  messing  In 
Rhodesia's  affairs.  This  .\frlcan  country  has 
declared  Its  Independence  of  Britain — 
"Illegally,"  the  British  say — and  its  only 
quarrel  Is  with  Britain.  But  out  of  friendship 
with  the  British  government,  the  U.S.  Joined 
in  the  UN  action  and  has  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  Rhodesia. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  the  British,  out 
of  reciprocal  friendship,  giving  the  United 
States  a  hand  In  putting  tlie  economic  (and 
military  supply)  squeeze  on  war-making 
North  Vietnam? 

As  Sen.  Byrd  said,  as  long  as  we  have  troops 
fighting  Che  war  against  North  Vietnam  we 
.■should  "use  every  diplomatic  and  financial 
pressure  available  to  us  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion." 

If  we  can't  get  any  help  from  Britain  and 
others  on  thi.s  point,  we  at  least  could  call  off 
our  antl-Rhodesla  campaign  especially  since 
the  Rhodeelnns  haven't  done  anything  to  us 
anyway. 


THE  ATHLETICS  MOVE  TO  OAKLAND 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
19th  century.  Kansas  City  was  the  jump- 
ing-off  place  for  Americans  heading 
West.  Thousands  of  pioneers  rendez- 
voused tn  Missouri  before  setting  out  on 
the  trail  for  California  and  the  other 
Slates  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  that  the  movement  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

As  we  all  know,  that  city  of  Oakland 
has  been  successful  in  its  bid  to  obtain 
a  franchise  in  the  American  League.  The 
Kansas  City  Athletics  will  play  in  Oak- 
land next  year,  giving  my  State  its  fourth 
major  league  ball  club.  I  rejoice  in  the 
fortunate  choice  of  Oakland  as  the  site 
of  the  Athletics'  new  home. 

California  waited  many  years  for  ma- 
jor league  baseball  to  arrive.  The  tre- 
mendous growth  of  my  State,  and  the 
avid  Interest  of  Callfornlans  in  sports, 
fi:ially  convinced  baseball  owners  of  the 
State's  potential.  Indeed,  they  are  well 
convinced.  With  pardonable  pride,  I 
point  out  that  California's  four  major 
league  baseball  teams  exceed  the  num- 
ber in  any  other  State,  Including  New 
York  in  its  heyday.  The  success  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  the  San  Francisco 
Giants,  and  the  California  Aiigels  at 
Anaheim  paved  the  way  for  Oakland's 
feat  in  landing  the  new  team. 

The  citizens  of  Oakland,  Alameda 
County,  and  all  others  in  California  wel- 
come Mr.  Charles  O.  Finley  and  the 
Athletics.  May  the  team  prosper  and  may 
the  blue  skies,  warm  sun,  and  friendly 
spectators  In  California  bring  success  to 
Mr.  Pinley  and  his  team.  I  congratulate 
Oakland  for  a  successful  end  of  Its  effort 
to  bring  major  league  baseball  to  the  city. 


MARYLAND  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 
ENDORSES  COMPENSATION  FOR 
VICTIMS  OF  CRIMINAL  ACTS 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.    Mr.   President, 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  carried 


encouraging  news  for  Americans  dis- 
couraged by  the  rising  rates  of  crime  in 
our  country,  and  the  cost  of  that  crime 
to  its  victims.  In  an  article  "Aid  Backed 
for  Victims  of  Crime,"  the  Post  an- 
nounced the  endorsement  by  Maryland's 
Legislative  Council  of  legislation  provid- 
ing that  the  State  compensate  victims  of 
criminal  acts,  or  the  victims'  survivors, 
for  injuries  or  death.  I  commend  the 
council  on  this  progressive  and  humane 
action,  which  is  much  needed  in  order 
to  protect  Americans  against  the  dis- 
aster of  crime,  which  is  as  mindless  and 
arbitrary'  as  the  elements. 

On  Januai-y  25,  1967.  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  646)  which  I  had 
also  sponsored  in  the  89th  Congress,  to 
provide  for  such  compensation  for  vic- 
tims in  those  areas  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  exercises  general  police 
power.  Such  consideration  is  already 
given  to  the  sufferers  of  criminal  in- 
juries in  England,  and  in  the  States  of 
California  and  New  York.  Free  legal  aid 
has  long  been  available  to  the  criminal, 
as  well  as  full  maintenance  if  he  is 
jailed,  including  medical  aid.  It  is  time 
the  victims  received  as  much  considera- 
tion a.s  the  criminal. 

For  too  long,  the  victim  of  criminal 
acts  has  been  ignored  in  this  country. 
On  our  streets,  i'>eople  are  attacked  and 
In  case  after  case  passersby  fail  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  victim.  The  Congress 
must  not  join  In  this  massive  indiffer- 
ence, but  must  lead  the  Nation  away 
from  its  stance  of  unconcern.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass  this  legislation,  for  the 
benefit  of  every  American,  rich  and 
poor — for  every  American  is  liable  to  the 
injury  of  criminal  violence. 

The  concern  of  America  is  expressed 
in  such  actions  as  that  of  the  Mary- 
land Legislative  Council  in  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature.  I  am  very- 
glad  to  see  that  concern  spreading  across 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  "Aid  Backed  for 
Victims  of  Crime."  hi  October  19,  1967. 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  Backed  for  Victims  or  CRI^rE 

Annapolis,  October  18. — Maryland's  Legis- 
lative Council  endorsed  "good  Samaritan" 
legislation  today  under  which  victims  of 
criminals  or  their  survivors  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  State  for  injuries  or  death. 

The  Council,  the  General  Assembly's  be- 
tween-sesslons  study  arm.  also  recommended 
enactment  of  a  bill  providing  for  emergency 
commitment  of  suspected  mental  cases  who 
may  do  harm  to  others. 

Both  measures  stirred  controversy  when 
proposed  in  the  past.  The  revised  versions 
approved  today  contain  safeguards  Intended 
to  meet  such  criticism. 

The  "good  Samaritan"  bill,  patterned  after 
one  that  went  into  effect  early  this  year  In 
New  York  State,  would  create  a  three-man 
Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Board  to 
pass  upon  cash  awards  to  victims  of  criminals 
or  survivors  of  the  victims. 

Awards  would  also  be  granted  for  those  In- 
jured or  killed  while  trying  to  prevent  a 
crime  or  helping  a  policeman  apprehend  a 
suspected  criminal. 

The  legislation  specifically  exempts  pay- 


ments for  automobile  injuries  or  injuries 
caused  by  family  disputes.  It  provides  crimi- 
nal   charges   for   making   false   claims. 

The  legislation  contains  no  scale  of  bene- 
fits, but  ties  them  to  sums  paid  for  injuries 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Current  payments  range  from  $25  a  week 
for  a  permanent  disability  to  a  death  benefit 
of  $27,500. 

The  emergency  commitment  bill  was 
drafted  by  a  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen. 
Steny  G.  Hoyer  (D-Prince  Georges).  It  Is 
Intended  to  give  authorities  a  legal  way  to 
deal  with  potentially  dangerous  mental  cases 
who  cannot  now  be  legally  apprehended. 
They  must  either  be  charged  with  some 
crime — often,  critics  say,  as  a  subterfuge — or 
put  through  the  cumbersome  and  time-con- 
suming commitment  procedure. 

Past  efforts  to  prepare  a  law  have  been 
attacked  on  grounds  that  it  might  lead  to 
commitment  of  sane  persons  by  others  who 
merely  are  angry  with  them  or  want  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way.  Much  criticism  has 
come  from  right-wing  groups. 

The  proposed  bill,  while  providing  a  short 
cut  from  the  regular  commitment  procedure, 
is  insulated  with  safeguards.  After  a  sus- 
pected mental  case  Is  taken  into  custody  on 
a  simple  petition  prepared  by  a  relative  or 
other  complainant,  he  must  be  examined 
within  36  hours  by  a  psychiatrist  or.  If  none 
Is  available,  a  physician. 

If  the  Individual  Is  found  to  be  unlikely 
to  harm  himself  or  others,  he  must  be  im- 
mediately freed.  Otherwise  he  would  go  to  a 
State  mental  hospital  for  up  to  two  weeks  for 
examination.  Meantime,  If  appropriate,  nor- 
mal commitment  procedures  could  be 
followed. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  suspected  mental 
case  must  be  represented  by  a  lawyer  at  all 
times. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORTS S.  1— PRESIDENTS  GUN 
CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Earl  F.  Mor- 
ris, president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, strongly  urging  congressional 
enactment  of  S.  1,  the  State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act,  which  has  been 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  by  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Morris  outlined  the 
ABA'S  longstanding  support  for  Federal 
legislation  to  control  interstate  shipment 
of  firearms.  He  recalled  that  in  1965  the 
ABA'S  criminal  law  section  recom- 
mended support  for  Federal  legislation 
even  stronger  than  S.  1  and  that  the 
ABA'S  House  of  Delegates  voted  184  to  26 
to  approve  this  recommendation.  Mr. 
Morris  also  pointed  out  that — 

In  1966,  the  Hovise  of  Delegates  again 
overwhelmingly  voiced  Its  support  for  strong 
legislation  to  restrict  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms,  stating  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  critical  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  control  of  crime  and  violence. 

Mr.  Morris  urges  prompt  Judiciary 
Committee  action  on  S.  1.  So  do  I.  The 
soaring  crime  rate,  and  particularly  the 
events  of  this  summer,  uncontrovertably 
demonstrate  the  urgency  for  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  the 
States  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals,  limatlcs,  and  juveniles.  That 
Is  the  sole  purpose  of  S  1.  It  should  be 
enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Morris' 
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letter,  and  the  Gallup  and  Harris  polls 
to  which  it  refers,  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Bab  AssfxriA-noN, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  29, 1967. 
Re  S.  1. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydinos:  Surely  the  time 
has  come  when  the  federal  government  must 
act  to  control  the  Interstate  shipment  ol 
flrearms.  The  continuing  Increase  In  all  cate- 
gories of  crime,  together  with  the  alarming 
possibility  of  further  rioting  In  our  city 
streets,  makes  this  always  sensible  step  a  new 
Imperative  It  Is  clear  that  even  the  best  of 
state  laws  cannot  alone  provide  the  controls 
needed.  There  Is  no  clearer  need  for  use  of 
federal  regulation  In  the  control  of  crime. 
And,  the  American  people,  as  reported  in 
Gallup  and  Harris  poll  findings  (Congres- 
sional Record,  September  21,  1967,  p.  26324) , 
understand  this  need. 

The  American  Bar  Association  strongly 
supports  federal  legislation  to  restrict  the 
Interstate  shipment  of  flrearms.  After  careful 
stxidy  of  the  various  proposals  to  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  the  Criminal  Law  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association,  la 
1965,  recommended  support  for  legislation 
which  was  even  stronger  than  S.  1,  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  voted  184  to  26  to  approve  the 
recommendations  of  the  Criminal  Law  Sec- 
tion. This  vote  was  taken  after  the  members 
of  the  House  heard  a  debate  between  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  a  sponsor  of  the  1965  legisla- 
tion. 

Again  in  1966,  the  House  of  Delegatee,  com- 
posed of  leading  lawyers  from  every  state, 
overwhelmingly  voiced  its  support  for  strong 
legislation  to  restrict  the  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  flrearms,  stating  that  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  critical  and  of  utmoet 
Importance  In  the  control  of  crime  and 
violence.  These  resolutions  are  enclosed. 

Since  there  have  been  extensive  hearings 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  this  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
studied.  It  is  hoped  that  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  will  act  favorably  on  S.  1  as 
soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  P.  Morris. 

American   Bar  Association     Policy 

rlRZARMS    ACT,     1983 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  S.  1592.  89th  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
flrearms  In  interstate  commerce  except  be- 
tween federally  licensed  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  Importers:  to  prohibit  sales  by 
federally  licensed  dealers  of  shotguns  and 
rifles  to  persons  under  18  years  of  age.  and 
of  all  other  types  of  flrearms  to  persons  under 
21  years  of  age:  to  prohibit  felons,  fugitives 
and  persons  under  indictment  of  felonies 
from  shipping  or  receiving  firearms  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  to  control  commerce  in 
larg^  caliber  weapons;  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  handguns  to  residents  of  the  state  where 
purchased:  and  to  limit  the  unrestricted  vol- 
ume of  Imported  weapons. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Section 
of  Criminal  Law  be  authorized  to  present 
the  views  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
on  such  proposed  legislation. 


ITRTARMS     CONTROL     BILL,    1966 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Delegates  In  August 
1965,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  approved 
federal"  legislation  restricting  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate sale  and  transportation  In  Interstate 
Commerce  of  certain  firearms;  and 

Whereas,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
this  bill  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  this  legislation  Is 
critical  and  of  the  utmost  Importance  In  the 
control  of  crime  and  violence;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  urged  the  Congress  to  expedite 
action  on  this  bill; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
American  Bar  Association  reiterates  Its  ap- 
proval. In  principle,  of  the  pending  firearms 
control  bill  and  urges  the  Congress  to  act 
upon  this  legislation  at  Its  present  session. 

The  Harris  Survet 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

A  national  stu-vey  Indicates  that  27  mil- 
lion white  Americans,  representing  54%  of 
the  nation's  homes,  own  guns.  A  majority 
of  gun  owners  say  they  would  use  their 
weapons  to  "shoot  other  people  In  case  of  a 
riot."  Large  numbers  of  white  people  In  this 
country  have  apparently  given  serious 
thought  to  self-protection,  and  one  person 
In  every  three  believes  that  his  own  home 
or  neighborhood  might  be  affected  by  a  riot. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  con- 
clude from  this  evidence  that  most  whites 
welcome  the  Idea  of  unrestricted  arms.  To 
the  contrary,  by  a  decisive  66-to-28'^c  margin, 
white  gun  owners  favor  passage  of  a  law  In 
Congress  which  woiild  require  that  all  per- 
sons "register  all  gun  purchases  no  matter 
where  they  buy  them." 

Gun  ownership  shows  wide  variants  by 
regions  of  the  country: 

Gun  ownership  among  whites 

[In  percent] 

Don't 
Own     own 
Nationwide 64  46 

By  region: 

East   83  67 

Midwest 63  37 

South - 87  33 

West 59  41 

Gun  ownership  Is  concentrated  more  In 
the  South  and  the  Midwest  than  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  East,  where  the 
fewest  own  guns.  Is  also  the  area  where 
gun  owners  would  be  least  willing  (46%) 
to  use  their  firearms  against  fellow  citizens. 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked: 

"Would  you  use  your  gun  to  shoot  other 
people  In  case  of  a  riot?" 

Use  grun  to  shoot  people  in  Hot 

[In  percent] 

Gun  owners 

Would  use  Not  use 

Nationwide 55  45 

By  region: 

East   — 46  54 

Midwest    64  46 

South 68  42 

West 59  41 

The  willingness  to  use  guns  against  other 
people  seems  to  be  related  to  white  gun  own- 
ers' attitudes  toward  a  national  firearms 
control  law.  Although  a  majority  in  the 
South  and  West  favor  such  legislation,  the 
percentages  In  favor  are  less  than  In  the  East 
and  Midwest. 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked: 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sale  of  guns  such  as  mak- 
ing all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases 
no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 


REGISTRATION  OF  ALL  GUNS 


Favor 

Percent 
opposed 

Not  sura 

All  white  gun  owners. 

66 

28 

6 

By  region : 

East 

70 

21 

9 

Midwest 

70 

25 

S 

South 

62 

27 

U 

West 

56 

40 

4 

Clearly,  the  spate  of  civil  disorders  over 
the  past  sununer  has  raised  people's  fears 
for  their  safety.  This  was  evident  In  the 
replies  of  the  special  cross  section  of  whites 
to  this  question: 

"Do  you  fear  that  In  a  riot  your  own  home 
or  neighborhood  might  be  affected?" 
MIGHT  BE  AFFECTED  BY  RIOT 


Percent 

Might  be 

NottM 

Not  sure 

Total  whites 

34 

S8 

8 

By  income: 

Under  J5  000    

41 

49 
60 
62 

10 

J5,000  to  $9.999 

JIO.OOO  and  over 

33 
32 

7 
6 

Low-Income  whites,  many  of  whom  live  In 
fringe  neighborhoods  alongside  Negroes,  are 
most  apprehensive. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
earlier  Harris  Surveys  reported  that  when 
both  Negroes  and  whites  were  asked  how 
they  feel  about  their  personal  safety  on  the 
streets,  Negroes  were  far  more  anxious  than 
whites.  Fear  of  violence  does  not  seem  to 
show  any  color  line. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  14,  1966] 

The  Gallup  Poll:  Gun  Owners  Themselves 

Favor    Curbs 

Princeton.  N.J.,  September  13. — Few  is- 
sues spark  such  heated  reactions  as  gun 
controls,  and  few  Issues  are  so  widely  mis- 
understood. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  registration 
of  guns  comes  from  those  who  think  that 
this  would  mean  banning  all  guns.  Actually, 
the  law  proposed  would  not  prohibit  a  per- 
son from  owning  a  gun — either  for  sport  or 
protection — but  would  require  that  a  record 
be  made  of  the  name  of  the  gun  purchaser. 
The  purjXJSe  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  with  a 
criminal  record,  the  mentally  disturbed  and 
others  unqualified   to  handle  weapons. 

The  mood  of  the  public  for  nearly  three 
decades  has  been  to  Impose  controls  on  the 
sale  and  possession  of  weapons. 

The  survey  questions  and  findings: 

"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  uhich 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?" 

[Percentage] 

All  Gun 

persons  owners 

Yes 68  58 

No 29  41 

No  opinion - -       3  3 

Those  who  favor  such  a  law: 

1.  Too  many  people  get  guns  who  are  Ir- 
responsible, mentally  111,  retarded,  trigger 
happy,  criminals. 

2.  It  would  save  lives. 

3.  It's  too  easy  to  get  guns. 

4.  It  would  be  a  help  to  the  police. 

5.  It  would  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  or 
teenagers. 

Reasons  of  those  who  oppose  such  a  law. 

1.  Such  a  law  would  take  away  the  in- 
dividual's rights. 

2.  Such  a  law  wouldn't  work— people 
would  still  get  guns  If  they  wanted  to. 
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3.  People  need  guns  for  protection.  mlum  education  to  those  who  rate  In  the  top  to  enforce  this  act  caused  ovemricinp  nf 
"Which   Of   those   three  plans   would   you  12.,    percent    scholastlcally    of    their    high  defers   CoSracts  an^resu^te^S^^^^ 
prefer  for  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under  school  class.  Since  little  effort  is  made  to  "^^^'^^   contracts  ana  resuitea  m  lax- 
the  age  of  18— forbid  their  use  completely,  make  this  education  available  to  those  from  5^,^^'"^    Deing    overcnarged    millions    of 
put  restrictions  on  their  use,  or  continue  as  lower  Income   groups,    those   attending   the  dollars.  The  exact  amount  has  not — and 
at  present  with  few  regulations?"  university  come  from  families  of  comparable  probably  cannot — be  measured.  However, 
[Percentage]  means  to  those  attending  our  private  and  we  do  know  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
All         Gun  independent  schools  such  as  Stanford  and  era!,   after  minimal  spot   checking,   re- 
persons  owners  ^^-  ported  there   had  been   overpricing   of 

Forbid  use 27           17  „  JJ■°,^lTHnH.i^^^''.>!^  providing  an  educa-  more  than  $130  million  during  a  10-year 

Restrictions  on  use 65            59  "°'^  *°'  children  of  the  lower  Income  fami-  period 

Continue  as  at  cresent                15            99  ^'^^-  Problem  No.  2  Is  the  high  dropout  rate  *^  _,    , ' 

No  otnnion                      3             2  ^^  ""^  university.  Problem  No.  3  is  the  dis-  Enforcement  provisions   recently  an- 

y  satisfaction  of  students  with  so  many  pro-  nounced  by  Defense  Department  officials 

— ^ fessors    engaged    in    research    rather    than  will,  if  properly  executed,  bring  an  end 

ADDRESS    BY    GOV.    RONALD    REA-  teaching.  Problem  No.  4  is  that  In  our  rapid  to  this  waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  Much 
GAN  BEFORE  CALIFORNIA  FEDER-  ^^9^^^^°^   ^°  ^latch   our   growth   there  are  of  the  credit  for  this  change  of  policy 
ATION    OF   REPUBLICAN    WOMEN  hav^toT  delS  ^"'''^  ^°  ^^^' ''^*' ''°''''^'  belongs  to  the  Plain  Dealer,  a  great  news- 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well  ^  We  suggested  a  tuition  only  one-sixth  of  ^S^^^^^^i'^^^'.'^^^^^^^^^  "Jf^f  " 
known  how  oroud  I  am  nf  the  mnerilfi  ^^^^  charged  at  Southern  California  and  ac-  ^"e"'"   Dureau  reporter,  faanlord  Watz- 
cent  recm-d  wS?h  has^^n  commlfd  bv  '^'^"^  ^^  ^'^^'^  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  ^^'  A^st  focused  national  attention  on 
cent  recoi  a  which  has  been  compiled  by  educating  a  student,  if  accepted  it  would  pro-  this  gross  mismanagement  of  contracting 
Laiiiorma  s     great     tjovernor.     Ronald  vide  a  combination  of  grants  and  loans  to  procedures  in  the  Defense  Department 
Reagan,   during  his  first   9   months  in  needy  students.  With  the  grant  getting  larger  Both  the  Plain  Dealer  and  Mr    Watz- 
offlce.  On  October  12,  Governor  Reagan  and  the  loan  smaller  each  year  to  encourage  man  are  to  be  commended  on  their  ef- 
spoke  before  the  California  Federation  ti^e  student  to  go  on  ana  get  his  diploma,  fnrts  t.o  helo   brins  about   pcnnnmv  i,-, 
of  Republican  Women  in  San  Francisco.  ^,«,J--  «^^  --«  ^  ^^  P^"^  ^^^^  after  JLTerSnenl^ti^^s^heseartTcr  which 

fuccfnS'e'xplaSatfon  of^somT oTJh^^c'  ^n^a^ddmon,  this  tuition  would  also  pro-  I  subsequently  had  placed  in  the  Con- 

succinct  explanation  01  some  ol  the  ac-  ..^je  for  250  new  teachmg  chairs  with  $25,000  gressional  Record,  that  prompted  me  to 

uons  oy  nis  aaministration  which  have  salaries  for  professors  who  would  teach.  And  investigate  this  problem  and  to  call  for 

been  the  subject  of  much  public  discus-  it  would  leave  several  million  dollars  for  an  investigation  of  Defense  Department 

sion.  not  only  in  California  but  across  capital  building  projects  each  year  to  help  contracting  procedures   especially  those 

the  Nation.  I  believe  it  would  be  very  keep  pace  with  our  growth.  relating  to  the  Truth  in'  Neeotiatine  Act 

helpful   for   all   Americans   to   have   the  ,  Now  apparently  all  these  suggestions  prove  i  also  CoSiend  the  cSmiano^^ 

ODDortunltv  to  read  excernfs  from  thnf  ^  ^m  against  youth,  education  and  Intellec-  ^  ^  ^    °  commena  tne  Chairman  of  the 

opportunity  to  reaa  excerpts  irom  that  ^u^Usm  Economy  in  Government  Subcommittee 

;TffH    ^'^^i       -^f  hT^^     T?""^   ''°"'^"'  Let  me  add  something  im  lor  and  all  Re-  of   the  Joint  Economic  Committee,   the 

^"^^^"^y    ,   printed  in  the  kecord.  publicans  should  be.  Legislation  now  hung  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wls- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  up  in  congressional  committees  which  would  consin    [Mr.  Proxmire]    whose  work  in 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  grant  fuU  tax  credits  to  parents  paying  tui-  bringing  to  light  this  scandalous  situa- 

ORD.  as  follows:  tion  to  educate  their  sons  and  daughters.  tlon   resulted   in   the    corrective   action 

Excerpts  From  Speech  bt  Gov.  Ronald  Rea-  .}'"}  ^"^'^  ^^"^^  /?f ''^h°^  ^°"  ".?  disturbed  ^-hjch  has  recently  been  taken. 

CAN  at  the  California  Federation  of  Re-  ^V  charges  that  this  administration  Is  prac-  j^     President   on  October  %  and  4   r*^ 

PUBLICAN  Women  Banoukt  San  PRAvri^vi  dicing  economy  at  the  expense  of  the  men-  •^f;  ^[esioeni   on  Jjciooer  d  ana  4.  re- 

C^ob4  12  T967  °*'"'"'^-  ^*''  P«*Ncisco.  tally  111.  Several  days  ago  in  L.A.  I  read  a  spectlvely,  the  Plain  Dealer  published  an 

^    ,  ^    ^     ,    ^  meiodramauc  account  of  detertoraUng  care  article  entitled  "Plain  Dealer  Stories  Got 

hoTrnt'l.hrn^w.'^nr^^H'fH^    7   K    .^  ^°'  '^«  ^^""^^  P*^^^^^  and  even  how  one  Action"  and  an  editorial  entitled  "New 

!^°e7rom^S  ::  .'oZtVe%XXn''^!n  ZfLT^enZttZt  ^^°"  ""^^^'^^  ''  "^"'^  Strength  for  Truth  Act  "  rei^rting  and 

though   they  seemingly  approved  them  at  %l^  1.^!      available.             ,    .     ,  ,  commenting  on  the  decision  by  Defense 

ihatume.     ^               «  y     PP^     edtnemat  Jhewrter  very  careful  y  refrained  from  Department  officials  to  enforce  the  Truth 

we  learned  the  savage  anger  with  which  ^e^f  "t^fore  ftiof  offl^e^'^NowTe^'^mSv  ^'  Negotiating  Act.  I  commend  them  to 

some  in  government  can  fight  back  and  ac-  ;,.hat  we've  done  is  to  continue  the  policy  Senators    and    ask    unanimous    consent 

tually   sabotage   efforts   to   reduce    the   size  that  put  California  out  In  front  of  the  nation  'hat  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

^^An^ «' t^Pv^°Jnf''?ii*.?r  \,rnr„..»n  ,     ,v,.n  '^  '"^"^'^  ^^"''^^  ^^^^-  ^°^  I960  to  Juiy,  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

gruidtng  I'm  surf  you  musfha'^.'e'been  c^  l'^^  '^^  "^'"^  °'  P^"^'^*^  '"  °"^  '^^'^'^^  ^"'^  ^^^^^""^^  ^'^^^  '"'^^'^^^  ^  ^  Panted 

fSsed    and  Tound  you  ?^cked  a^wers    r^  hospitals  declined  by  more  than  10,000.  T^e  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ZtlyLeToVolVneiScn^^^^^^  number  of  employees  Increased  by  more  than  (From  the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

for  an  answer                      „          ,.             ,       ,  '  While  maintaining  the  ratio  of  patient  and  ^                 Oct.  3.  1967] 

Ut  me  tell  you    sometimes  I  m  confused  emplovee  of  July.  1966,  In  the  hospital    We  ^'^"^  °^^«  Stories  Got  Action 

Th/mL^^arT  th   ^f  supposedly  doing.  For  ^^  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  upgrade  the  Washington. -The    new    Pentagon    poUcy 

^rt  ^hiLm.    ^nt  ^.Z^^'JZ^  7,"^  ^l  P-^Kram  of  local  care  for  patients  which  has  on  auditing  of  defense  contract*  Is  the  third 

friPnin:^^  Lt  fn  f,f  l!    f  tH  ^   ^<    ^f  ,1"  ^^'^^'^y  P^°^'^^  successful  and  which  has  re-  Positive  response  by  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 

M^„^  ILMh        ^  of  their  objectivity  ^uced  the  paUent  population  In  the  hospl-  ert   8.   McNamara   to   articles  In   The  Plain 

I  can  read  what  they  say  I  m  doing  and  get  tal.  Dealer,  beginning  last  April. 

^t!?inn  *^  ""^"'^  ^  ^°  °"*  ^""^  ^'^^  ^  '^"  A  few  days  ago  the  National  Association  of  The  newspaper  brought  to  light  hitherto 

Jw      .'         ,                                 .^  State  Mental  Health  groups  revealed  our  In-  obscure  reports  of  the  General  Accounting 

There  s  only  one  way  to  avoid  controversy  creased  support  for  these  local  programs  Is  Office,  a  congressional  agencv.  which  charged 

and  that  is  to  do  nothing.  the  largest  in  history  and  where  a  year  ago  McNamara   with   weak   enforcement   of   the 

There    was   and   Is    for   example     tuition,  there  was  813.38  per  diem  spending  for  each  1962  Truth  in  Negotiating  act. 

Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  choose  mental  patient,  this  Is  now  815  per  patient  Last  May,  the  Defense  Department,  under 

to  disagree  with  me  either  on  philosophical  (Note.— Since    Governor    Reagan    speaks  ^re  from  Congress'  Joint  Economic  Commlt- 

grounds  or  the  practical  virtues  or  lack  of  from  notes  there  may   be  additions   to    or  tee  because  of  The  Plain  Dealer  disclosures, 

same.  I  do  suggest  there  has  been  consider-  changes   In   the   above.    However,   Governor  announced  proposals  for  new  regulations  re- 

aole  distortion  of  what  we  advocated  and  a  Reagan  will  stand  by  the  above  quotes.)  quiring     documentation     of     the     "truth" 

went  deal   of   silence   about   the   details  of  h           /  certificates. 

the  program  offered.  ^-^-^^~——  Contractors  have  been  given  an  opportu- 

And  frankly,   I'm  fed   up  with  hearing  a  PFNTAOON  VTFrnR-   nT?nTn?t;  ^ty  to  comment.  A  final  draft  of  the  new 

debate  on  the  relative  merits  of  free  educa-  ^^^  ^               ATrntTV  '   """^^^  code  Is  expected  later  this  year. 

Hon  versus  the  other  kind.  "Hie  debate  prop-  AUUi  i^  ^  second  major  criticism  was  lack  of  team- 

erly  is:   since  education  is  very  costly,  who  mj.    YOUNG  of  Ohio    Mr    President  *'ork   by  Defense  Department  personnel   In 

mtint  ?hP  h^nlflT^*'^  ^  ^^^'  '^"^  ^°'  ^^°^  the  announcement  by  officials  of  the  De-  implementing  the  four-year-old  law  and  ap- 

Keuing  tne  benent.  nartment  of  Defense  spffin?  forth  new  Parent  misconceptions  about  its  provisions. 

And  Since  no  one  in  the  academic  com-  ;„,;fl^  h<.  f^iw!!^^^                              I  The  response  was  organizing  of  truth-ln- 

munlty  has  seen  fit  to  mention  the  plan  we  ^ules  to  be  followed  by  firms  seeking  de-  negotiating  "seminars"  for  defense  procure- 

proposed  and  the  reasons  back  of  it  I  would  lense    contracts    to    assure    compliance  ment  personnel  across  the  country.  A  con- 

Itke  to  do  so  briefly  here  and  now.  with  the  Truth  In  Negotiating  Act  was  a  ference  on  the  issue  for  Pentagon  officials  Is 

Our  great  university  system  offers  a  pre-  victory  for  taxpayers.  Failure  in  the  past  scheduled  for  Oct.  30  at  Hershey.  Pa. 
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The  new  edict  on  auditing  will  serve  an 
additional  check  by  detecting  overcharges 
after  contracts  are  completed. 

GAO  haa  uncovered  overpricing  at  the  rale 
of  $13  million  a  year. 

This  has  resulted  from  minimal  spot- 
checking  by  GAO,  which  has  a  relatively 
small  auditing  force.  With  its  own  vastly 
superior  army  of  auditors,  the  Pentagon  will 
be  able  to  check  systematically  a  far  larger 
number  of  contracts. 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Morns  sug- 
gested to  aides  of  Mlnshall  and  Proxmlre 
that  the  lawmakers  might  now  choose  not 
to  push  their  bills — so  the  Pentagon  wlU  have 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  order.  Both  Mlnshall  and  Proxmlre  were 
away  when  Morris  called. 

The  ave-paragraph  edict  was  dated  last 
Friday.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum, 
under  the  letterhead  of  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense. It  was  signed  by  deputy  secretary  Paul 
H.  Nltze,  No.  2  man  at  the  Pentagon. 

A  defense  spokesman  explained  that  Nltze 
had  acted  for  McNajnara.  who  was  at  a  NATO 
conference  In  Turkey  last  week.  The  memo 
Is  addressed  to  Morris  and  other  ranking  de- 
fense officials.  Including  the  secretaries  of 
the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

John  M.  Malloy,  Morns'  deputy,  told  The 
Plain  Dealer  It  will  take  about  30  days  before 
the  order  reaches  all  defense  procurement 
offices  and  Is  put  Into  effect 

Purchasing  officials  are  commanded  to  In- 
clude In  future  contracts  a  provision  grant- 
ing defense  department  auditors  the  right 
to  examine  corporate  records  after  a  contract 
Is  completed.  This  would  be  a  condition  of 
the  contract. 

The  purpose  Is  to  determine  whether  the 
contractor  had  acted  In  good  faith  at  the 
time  of  negotiations — that  Is,  whether  he  had 
supplied  to  the  government  accurate,  cur- 
rent and  complete  Information  In  figuring 
his  costs. 

The  estimate  of  material  and  labor  costs 
Is  one  of  the  chief  elements  involved  when 
corporations  and  the  Pentagon  agree  on  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  military  hardware.  Profit 
allowed  the  contractor  Is  based  on  this  esti- 
mate. 

The  order  covers  the  so-called  firm  fixed 
price  (FPP)  contracts  used  In  most  major 
procurements.  More  and  more  such  contracts 
have  been  signed  since  McNamara  became 
defense  secretary  In  1961. 

Once  the  price  is  agreed  on.  the  contractor 
assumes  all  the  risks.  He  may  end  up  making 
money  or  losing  money.  If  his  own  efficiency 
entitles  him  to  greater  profits  than  antici- 
pated, he  is  entitled  to  keep  the  extra 
money — providing  he  Is  not  found  to  have 
deliberately    overstated    his    probable    costs. 

McNamara  favors  FFP  over  an  older  form 
of  contract,  known  as  the  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
iCPFP).  Under  the  latter,  the  contractor  Is 
guaranteed  a  profit  no  matter  how  inefficient 
he  may  have  been  in  regulating  overhead 
costs. 

Because  GAO  found  cases  where  contrac- 
tors had  not  been  entirely  frank  with  the 
government,  It  urged  the  Pentagon  to  follow 
the  GAO  lead  and  to  begin  a  comprehensive 
audit  program. 

The  recommendation  was  made  two  years 
ago.  After  considerable  delay.  McNamara 
agreed  to  go  along — but  excluded  the  FFPs 
from  hl8  new  audit  program,  reserving  his 
decision  on  the  multl-mllllon-dollar  con- 
tracts. 

McNamara 's  advisers  split  on  the  GAO  rec- 
ommendation as  It  pertained  to  the  FFPs.  His 
auditors  urged  him  to  accept  the  proposal 
and  aggressively  to  implement  It. 

But  the  secretary's  procurement  people 
warned  McNamara  that  this  might  damage 
relations  with  many  contractors  on  whom 
the  government  Is  dependent  for  materiel. 

The  procurement  men  argued  that  an  audit 
after  a  fixed  price  Is  "second  guessing"  the 


contractor,  thereby  undermining  the  incen- 
tive principle  of  FFP. 

McNamara's  long-awaited  decision  came  In 
the  face  of  mounting  criticism  In  Congress. 
Another  congressional  panel,  the  subcommit- 
tee for  special  Investigations  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  opened  hearings 
last  week. 

Members  of  that  group  accused  the  Penta- 
gon of  stalling.  At  that  point  the  Defense 
Department  had  not  yet  filed  Its  comments 
on  the  June  6  Proxmlre-Mlnshall  legislation. 

GAO  spokesmen  told  The  Plain  Dealer  they 
were  gratified  by  the  decision.  But  they 
quickly  added  it  Is  now  up  to  the  Pentagon 
to  prove  by  its  enforcement  actions  that  new 
legislation  really  is  not  needed. 

(Prom   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 
Oct.  4,   19671 
New  Strength  for  Truth  Act 
A  21-gun  salute  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  has,  at  long  last,  decided  to  do  Its  duty. 
lo  audit  the  multlbllllon  dollar  business  It 
does  with  defense  contractors.  It  has.  In 
effect,  decided  to  put  new  meaning  and 
strength  behind  provisions  of  the  1962  Truth 
in  Negotiating  Act. 

This  Is  a  victory  for  the  American  taxpayer 
who  has  paid  a  bill  for  all  too  many  millions 
of  dollars  In  overpriced  government  pur- 
chases. 

It  is  a  victory  for  an  agency  of  Congress, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  In  only 
minimal  spot-checking  by  a  limited  staff 
discovered  overcharging  by  defense  contrac- 
tors at  the  rate  of  $13  million  a  year  for  the 
past  10  years. 

Also,  it  is  a  victory  for  The  Plain  Dealer, 
whose  Washington  Bureau  reporter  Sanford 
Watzman  first  focu»ed  national  attention 
on  this  gross  mismanagement  of  defense 
business. 

And  It  Is  a  victory  for  such  concerned 
members  of  Congress  as  Rep.  William  E.  Mln- 
shall. R-Cleveland:  Sen.  William  Proxmlre. 
D-Wls  .  and  Sen.  Stephen  M.  Young,  D-Ohlo. 
Young  read  Watzman's  stories  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Proxmlre  and  Mlnshall  in- 
vestigated, held  hearings  and  Introduced 
legislation  to  compel  Defense  Department 
auditing  of  contracts. 

The  department  felt  the  lash  of  criticism 
from  all  these  sources  following  the  start  of 
publication  of  Watzman's  stories  In  April. 
The  department  responded  by  proposing  new 
rules  to  be  followed  by  those  who  seek  de- 
fense contracts.  The  contractors.  In  addition 
to  submitting  required  "truth"  declarations 
that  prices  are  based  on  accurate,  complete 
and  current  Information,  also  would  be  re- 
quired to  substantiate  the  statement  with 
data  and  documentation. 

Later  the  department  announced  It  had 
set  up  truth-ln-negotlatlng  briefings  for  Its 
procurement  p)er8onnel  across  the  country. 
In  cheering  the  move,  this  newspaper  at 
that  time  said  the  department  had  still  more 
to  do  "If  the  public  Is  to  be  convinced  that 
the  Truth  In  Negotiating  Act  Is  being  fully 
enforced."  The  Plain  Dealer  suggested  that 
the  Pentagon  "begin  by  finding  on  Its  own 
some  of  the  costly  errors  which  In  the  p>a«t 
have  been  found  only  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office." 

Now  the  way  Is  open  for  this  to  be  done. 
The  Defense  Department's  latest  eunnounce- 
ment  declares  that  future  procurement  con- 
tracts will  contain  a  provision  granting  de- 
partment auditors  the  right  to  examine  con- 
tractor records  after  work  Is  performed. 

This  acknowledgment  by  the  Pentagon  of 
major  responsibility  for  detecting  over- 
pricing and  taking  action  to  secure  refunds 
Is  long  overdue  but  nonetheless  welcome. 
Whether  performance  lives  up  to  promise 
In  this  area  of  duty  will  be  noted  carefully 
by  The  Plain  Dealer  and  others  In  time  to 
come. 


THE  HARD  POLITICAL  ROAD 
TO  PEACE 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
an  experienced  and  knowledgeable  foe  of 
communism  wrote  an  article  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  conveying  some  of  his 
observations  with  regard  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  refer  to  Isaac  Don  Levine  and  his 
piece  published  in  the  October  6.  1967. 
issue  of  the  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Isaac  Don  Levine,  who  now  resides 
in  the  Washington  environs,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Hard  Political  Road  to  Peace 
(By  Isaac  Don  Levine) 

The  end  of  the  soft  political  road  to  peace 
in  Vietnam  has  been  brought  within  sight 
by  the  double-barrelled  rejection  of  the  olive 
branch  offered  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  from 
the  rostrum  of  the  United  Natlo:is. 

But  before  we  find  our  way  to  the  hard 
political  road  of  achieving  peace  In  Viet- 
nam— and  there  Is  such  a  road,  as  we  shall 
see — it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  short 
last  step  on  the  old  track  to  dispel  whatever 
Illusions  still  linger  In  our  midst. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prompt 
rejection,  first  by  the  Kremlin's  mouthpiece. 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko.  of 
the  American  appeasement  call  for  "mean- 
ingful" negotiations  in  return  for  a  stoppage 
of  the  bombing,  had  been  formulated  in 
anticipation  of  Goldberg's  move.  This  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  timing  of  the  Immediately 
made  annotmcement  from  Moscow  of  greatly 
Increased  future  military  aid.  Including  mis- 
siles and  planes,  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  second  rejection  followed  from  Hanoi 
within  three  days.  The  official  Communist 
Party  organ  Nhan  Dan,  reiterating  numerous 
statements  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  top  ministers, 
called  for  the  unconditional  stoppage  by  the 
United  States  of  bombing  and  all  other  acts 
of  tear  as  a  prerequisite  to  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

This  at  least  has  the  merit,  thanks  to  Am- 
bassador Goldbergs  very  belated  proposal, 
of  bringing  out  in  bold  tjije  for  the  benefit 
of  Sen.  Fulbrlght  and  his  many  vocal  fol- 
lowers, the  fine  print  in  the  ultimatum  which 
Hanoi  has  been  ser\'lng  on  Washington  all 
along. 

Like  Hitler  In  "Meln  Kampf."  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
has  been  spelling  out  for  us  his  terms  In  un- 
mistakable language.  Every  truly  authorita- 
tive declaration  issued  from  Hanoi  and 
echoed  from  Moscow  has  advanced  the  for- 
mula "stop  the  bombing  and  all  other  acts  of 
war."  But  like  the  proverbial  ostrich  with  his 
head  burted  In  the  sand,  the  articulate  paci- 
fist and  so-called  liberal  leadership  of  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  has  preferred  to  overlook 
and  suppress  the  heart  of  the  formula  which 
Is  Imbedded  In  the  phrase  "and  all  other  acts 
of  war." 

Even  as  I  write  these  lines,  there  lies  be- 
fore me  a  published  analysis  of  the  Vietnam 
Impasse  by  the  International  commentator 
of  one  of  our  greatest  newspapers  In  which 
he  writes:  "Hanoi  has  said  that  it  Is  not  go- 
ing to  talk  until  President  Johnson  calls  off 
the  bombing." 

But  what  has  Hanoi  really  said  to  us?  "We 
will  enter  Into  negotiations  If  and  when  you 
stop  all  military  operations  In  Vietnam,"  is 
what  Hanoi  has  been  dinning  Into  our  deaf 
ears  for  many  long  months.  There  Is  and 
there  can  be  no  other  interpretation  of 
Hanoi's  position  than  Its  demand  for  a  one- 
sided cease-fire  by  the  United  States  In  the 
air,  on  land  and  at  sea  as  a  precondition  to 
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a  vague  Red  promise   to  come  to  a  peace 
conference. 

But  If  there  are  still  those  amongst  us 
who  refuse  to  read  Hanoi's  clear  handwrit- 
ing, there  Is  Just  one  more  one-Inch  step 
from  Ambassador  Goldberg's  move  which  the 
United  States  can  take  on  the  soft  diplomatic 
ro.id.  After  President  Johnson's  latest  offer 
to  stop  Immediately  aerial  and  naval  bom- 
bardment when  this  will  promptly  lead  to 
productive  discussion,  Washington  can  for- 
mally present  to  Hanoi  a  proposal  which 
would  leave  room  only  for  an  absolutely  un- 
equivocal reply,  to  wit: 

The  United  States  wUl  stop  the  bombing 
:<[  :x  fixed  date  the  moment  Hanoi  announces 
its  readiness  to  go  to  the  conference  table 
or.  that  date.'' 

This  is  how  the  World  War  I  armistice  was 
set.  at  11  a.m..  on  Nov.  H.  1918. 

Hanoi  would,  of  course,  reject  again  our 
fln.il  appeasement  call,  but  the  air  at  home 
would  be  completely  cleared  of  any  illusions 
as  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Intentions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  lunatic  fringe,  the  nation  would 
be  reunited  In  the  quest  for  an  honorable 
political  peace  along  a  new,  though  much 
harder,  road. 

This  road  also  runs  through  Moscow,  but 
It  touches  Its  very  nerve-center.  Soviet  na- 
tional security,  which  decisively  overshadows 
and  outweighs  any  Ideological  considerations. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  present  Kremlin  leader- 
ship. 

Since  Moscow  supplies  70%  of  all  the 
fir.ews  of  war  to  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  mani- 
fest that  It  holds  the  key  to  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict.  If  the  Kremlin  were  to 
suspend  all  aid  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  his  militant 
policy  would  quickly  give  way  to  a  mood  of 
compromise. 

It  has  often  been  demonstrated  since 
Lenin's  abject  Brest-Lltovsk  peace  with  the 
Kaiser's  Germany  In  1918  and  his  similar 
peace  with  Pilsudskl's  Poland  signed  In  Riga 
In  1921  that  Communist  states  In  their  In- 
ternational relations  can  leap  overnight  from 
a  stance  of  flamboyant  aggressiveness  to  a 
posture  of  peace-at-any-prlce. 

The  United  States  holds  several  diplomatic 
aces  strong  enough  to  induce  the  Kremlin 
for  the  sake  of  Its  vital  national  interests  to 
force  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table.  Here 
we  can  only  suggest  three  possible  ways  of 
enlisting  the  Kremlin  as  peace-mediator  In 
Vietnam  In  return  for  high  stakes  of  na- 
tional security. 

The  key  to  all  three  potential  moves  is  the 
mortal  Soviet  fear  of  a  resurgent  armed  Ger- 
many. 

First,  we  still  maintain  a  ring  of  strategic 
air  bases  which  we  built  around  the  Soviet 
Union  during  Stalin's  era  of  aggression  and 
w.hich  Moscow  regards  even  now  as  threaten- 
ing its  lifelines.  Many  of  the.se  bases  are 
growing  obsolescent  in  the  age  of  long-range 
missiles,  and  will  be  dispensable  before  long. 
But  they  still  give  us  a  powerful  trading 
position. 

Second,  there  is  the  Issue  of  a  future 
■'iuclear  Germany  and  of  her  access  to  our 
nuclear  armory.  This  Is  a  transcendent  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death  to  Russia.  A  pact  which 
for  99  years  would  bar  Germany  from  de- 
veloping and  using  atomic  weapons  might 
prove  a  mighty  card  to  play  in  the  quest  for 
i  durable  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Third,  West  Germany  does  an  annual  trade 
of  some  $800  million  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Communist  satellites.  This  trade  Is 
<>f  critical  Importance  to  the  Communist 
bloc's  efforts  to  build  up  Its  industrial  plant. 
If  Bonn  were  confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  a  total  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed  forces 
■n  Germany  to  give  us  the  necessary  trained 
manpower  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  It  might 
■  ery  well  decide  to  sever  all  trade  relations 
and  business  contracts  with  the  Communist 
bloc.  This,  In  turn,  would  bring  Moscow  to  lt« 
senses.  Indeed,  why  should  West  Germany 
pfovlde  the  Communist  powers  with  the  tools 


which  in  turn  furnish  weapons  and  war  sup- 
plies to  Hanoi?  Our  pressure  on  Bonn  could 
make  Moscow  exert  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  give 
up  Its  intransigence. 

To  play  any  one  of  these  aces  prudently  and 
firmly,  however,  would  require  a  sweeping 
housecleanlng  In  Washington,  where  the 
political  progeny  of  Harry  Hopkins  and  the 
carrlers-on  of  the  spirit  of  Teheran  and  Yalta 
remain  deeply  ensconced  In  the  policymaking 
bureaucracy. 


NORMAN    COUSINS    ON    VIETNAM'S 
"TRAGIC  TRAP" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  has 
received  considerable  attention  because 
of  the  article  it  contains  by  Theodore 
Sorenson,  who  speaks  out  there  for  the 
first  time  on  his  view  of  Vietnam.  That 
article  has  already  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  as  Inserted 
by  both  House  and  Senate  Members. 

But  the  issue  is  noteworthy  for  another 
statement  on  Vietnam  as  well.  That  is 
the  editorial  signed  by  the  magazine's 
distlnguislied  editor,  Norman  Cousins.  It 
discusses  the  objections  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  positions  presented 
in  a  previous  editorial  and  in  doing  so  it 
exposes  some  of  the  reasons  which  so 
often  subject  official  positions  to  the 
charge  of  maintaining  technical  accu- 
racy while  achieving  practical  distor- 
tion. 

Linked  to  the  magazine's  reply  to 
State's  rebuttal,  the  editorial  perceives, 
and  I  believe  correctly,  that  a  major 
reason  for  growing  opposition  to  the  war 
In  this  country  is  "the  increasing  aware- 
ness of  a  gap  between  our  announced 
alms  and  the  policies  being  carried  out 
In  the  name  of  these  sdms."  Further, 
although  we  are  constantly  encouraged 
to  believe  we  are  taking  every  effort 
toward  peace,  Mr.  Cousins  questions 
whether  we  are  not  now  actually  com- 
mitted "to  achieve  a  mihtary  solution" 
as  our  "domdnant  policy  in  Vietnam." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "The 
Tragic  Trap"  may  appear  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Tragic  Trap 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  has  politely  called  our  at- 
tention to  what  the  Department  regards  as 
misleading  statements  in  SR's  editorial,  "Is 
the  National  Honor  Being  Bombed?"  |SR, 
Sept.  9).  Tliese  were  the  three  statements  to 
which  the  State  Department  took  principal 
exception: 

1 )  The  editorial  made  it  appear  that  the 
United  States  only  recently  made  a  calcu- 
lated decision  to  send  military  planes  over 
Communist  China.  Actually,  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman  said,  there  Is  nothing 
new  about  such  flights:  United  States  mili- 
tary planes  have  been  flying  authorized  mis- 
sions over  Communist  China  for  several 
years. 

2)  The  editorial  stated  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  has  said  the 
bombing  operations  over  North  Vietnam 
have  had  little  military  value  and  were  be- 
ing carried  out  because  they  help  bcx>st 
morale  In  South  Vietnam.  The  State  De- 
partment objected  to  this  paraphrase  as 
having  gone  beyond  the  actual  position  of 
the  Secretary.  True,  Mr.  McNamara  did  not 
agree  with  those  who  held  exaggerated  Ideas 


about  the  military  efficacy  of  the  bombings, 
but  neither  did  he  suggest  that  the  value 
of  the  bombing  was  as  slight  as  the  editorial 
made  It  appear. 

31  The  editorial  referred  to  missed  or 
spurned  opportunities  to  negotiate  one  of 
which  occurred  In  December,  1966  when 
United  States  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  In  Saigon  took  the  Initiative  in  ask- 
ing a  neutral  third  party  to  urge  Hanoi  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table.  As  a  result, 
the  editorial  said,  approaches  to  Hanoi  were 
made  and  the  initial  response  was  guarded 
but  affirmative.  Exploratory  meetings  were 
arranged  for  Warsaw  In  the  middle  of  De- 
cember but  were  called  off  when  the  United 
States  bombed  the  city  of  Hanoi  Just  before 
the  talks  were  to  start.  The  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  declared  it  was  not  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  but  the  neutral  third  party  who 
took  the  Initiative  In  seeking  negotiations. 
He  also  said  the  projected  meetings  were 
less  definite  than  the  editorial  indicated. 
Moreover.  It  was  difficult  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  believe  that  Hanoi.  If  It  gen- 
uinely wished  to  negotiate,  would  allow  the 
bombings  to  stand  In  the  way. 

SR's  editor  welcomes  the  direct  and  ami- 
cable expreeslon  of  concern  by  the  State  De- 
partment over  Information  and  viewpoints 
conveyed  in  this  magazine.  An  editorial  page 
Is  first  of  all  an  exercise  In  responsibility. 
Criticism  of  the  nation's  foreign  pwUcy,  es- 
pecially In  a  matter  as  critical  as  the  Vietnam 
war.  must  rest  on  a  body  of  supportable 
fact.  It  Is  against  this  background  that  we 
offer  the  following  pwlnts: 

1 1  We  accept  without  question  the  State 
Department's  statement  that  the  authoriza- 
tion for  military  filghts  over  Communist 
China  is  not  new.  However,  far  from  being 
reassured  by  this  statement,  we  find  it  pro- 
foundly disquieting.  The  fact  that  violations 
of  Chinese  airspace  have  been  taking  place 
over  a  period  of  time  does  little  to  offset  the 
apprehension  that  the  Government  has  been 
engaged  In  provcx»tlve  actions  that  could 
Jeopardize  tiie  national  security.  Both  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  have  recognized  the  folly 
of  Involving  the  United  States  In  a  major 
land  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Also,  al- 
most all  responsible  statesmen  have  recog- 
nized that  miscalculation  or  accident  could 
touch  off  nuclear  holocaust.  When  we  put 
these  views  before  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  he  replied  that  Communist  China 
has  had  full  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  our  military  flights  over  her  territory  and 
does  not  regard  them  as  provocative.  We 
are  puzzled  by  this  reply.  If  Communist 
China  "understands"  the  reason  for  the  over- 
flights, why  did  It  recently  shoot  down  two 
U.S.  planes — which,  incidentally,  were  offi- 
cially described  by  the  U.S.  Government  as 
having  "mistakenly  wandered  off  course"?  Is 
It  unreasonable  to  point  out  that  either  the 
flights  are  authorized  or  are  accidental,  but 
cannot  be  both?  On  one  hand,  the  State  De- 
partment declares  that  the  flights  are  delib- 
erate and  that  China  knows  all  about  them, 
the  Implication  being  that  the  Chinese  do 
not  consider  them  an  act  of  war;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Government  declares  that 
these  airspace  intrvislons  are  the  rtsult  of 
an  accident.  Is  It  unreasonable  to  ask  what 
our  own  attitude  would  be  toward  \-lolatlons 
of  American  airspace  by  Russian  or  Chinese 
planes?  How  would  we  react  to  statements 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  find  such  actions 
provocative,  and  that.  Indeed,  we  "know  all 
about  them"? 

2)  We  regret  any  Imprecision  in  reporting 
Secretary  McNamara's  position  on  the  bomb- 
ing of  Vietnam.  We  note,  however,  that  he 
said  nothing  to  encourage  those  who  believe 
the  bombing  can  bring  about  decisive  mili- 
tary gains.  The  main  point  made  in  the  edi- 
torial, It  may  be  recalled,  was  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  that  It  was  said  to  contribute  to 
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the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment. If  It  la  true  that  the  bombing  Is  less 
eflectlve  militarily  than  la  generally  supposed 
and  If  reports  are  true  of  substantial  numbers 
of  civilians  being  killed  or  maimed  by  the 
bombing,  then  the  conception  of  bombing 
as  a  morale  booster  continues  to  strike  us 
aa  a  warped  and  morally  Indefensible  policy. 

3)  The  point  that  It  was  not  Ambassador 
Lodge  but  a  neutral  third  party  who  tools 
the  Initiative  In  seeking  negotiations  calls 
for  correcUon.  although  our  Informailon  had 
been  corroborated  by  prime  sources  we  had  no 
reason  to  question.  Here,  too,  however,  the 
main  issue  is  not  who  took  the  Initiative  but 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  bombed  the 
dty  of  Hanoi  Just  before  the  exploratory 
talks  with  North  Vietnam  were  scheduled  to 
begin  In  Warsaw,  the  result  being  the  collapse 
of  the  projected  meeting.  The  State  Depart- 
ment believes  that  arrangements  for  the  talks 
were  far  less  definite  than  the  editorial  Indi- 
cated; even  so.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Poland  was  brought  home 
hurriedly  for  the  purpose  of  briefing  him 
on  the  American  position.  It  Is  also  a  fact 
that  after  the  State  Department  announced 
that  the  bombings  had  been  carried  out  In 
error  (at  first,  the  Department  denied  the 
bombings),  the  President  sought  to  resched- 
ule talks  by  assuring  North  Vietnam  that  we 
would  refrain  from  bombing  actions  within 
a  fixed  distance  from  the  city.  As  for  the 
Government's  argimient  that  It  was  unlikely 
that  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  was  the  specific 
cause  of  the  cancellaUon  of  the  talks,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  talks  were  about  to 
begin,  the  bombings  were  carried  out,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  talks  abruptly 
ceased 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  growing 
opposition  within  the  United  States  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  increasing  awareness 
of  a  gap  between  our  announced  alms  and 
the  policies  being  carried  out  In  the  name  of 
these  aims  The  Government  says  It  wants 
to  negotiate  but  that  It  has  no  one  to  nego- 
tiate with.  That  situation  Is  certainly  true 
today,  as  Hanoi's  recent  statements  make 
clear;  but  It  Is  far  less  clear  that  this  has 
been  the  case  all  along.  There  have  been  at 
least  four  specific  Instances,  one  of  them  In- 
volving U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  In 
which  approaches  to  Hanoi  produced  affirma- 
tive responses,  only  to  have  the  efforts 
thwarted  or  blasted  by  Inexplicable  military 
or  political  moves. 

The  President  has  been  far  more  moderate 
In  his  policies  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
as  Congressional  testimony  makes  clear.  But 
the  question  arises  nonetheless  whether,  step 
by  step,  the  aim  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  achieve  a  military  solution  may  not  now 
In  effect  be  dominant  policy  in  Vietnam.  No 
man  has  advanced  stronger  arguments 
against  a  military  solution  than  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  American  military  has  evi- 
dently not  accepted  that  conclusion.  Actions 
In  the  field  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  argu- 
ment has  been  swinging  in  the  mllltar>' 
direction. 

Vietnam  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  traps  In 
history,  and  we  are  all  caught  In  It.  the 
Americans  no  less  than  the  Vietnamese.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  find  a  way  out.  as  Theo- 
dore Sorensen  says  In  his  article  In  this  Issue, 
unless  we  begin  to  do  these  things  that  are 
consistent  with  the  ends  we  seek. 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  New 
York  on  Saturday,  October  21.  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters'  Parliament 
will  commemorate  the  11th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  It  will  be 
a  time  of  sadness,  for  the  revolt  suc- 
ceeded only  for  a  few  days.  More  im- 
portant. It  will  be  a  time  of  rededicatlon. 
for  the  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 


Fighters  could  not  be  snuffed  out  by  the 
tanks  which  crushed  their  movement. 

Indeed,  that  spirit  can  never  be 
snuffed  out.  Men  long  to  be  free,  and 
freedom  cannot  be  suppressed  indefi- 
nitely in  any  land. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Freedom  Rghters 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  free  men.  Their 
cause  will  not  be  forgotten.  They  will  not 
be  forgotten.  As  they  rededicate  them- 
selves to  freedom,  let  us  all  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
everywhere  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
govern  themselves  in  peace. 


THE    MINK    RANCHING    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  Mr.  Richard  E.  Westwood, 
president  of  the  EMBA  Mink  Breeders 
Association  and  first  vice  president  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Orga- 
nizations, appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  hearings  we  are 
holding  on  import  quota  legislation.  Mr. 
Westwood  testified  in  behalf  of  the  mink 
industry  which  is  being  severely  hurt  by 
cheap  foreign  imports  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Scandanavian 
coimtries. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  S.  1897,  the  mink 
import  bill,  and  some  21  other  Senators 
have  cosponsored  this  legislation.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  report  an  omnibus  quota  import 
bill  at  an  early  date  and  that  the  mink 
industry  will  be  helped  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  my  prelimi- 
nary statement  made  at  the  Finance 
Committee  hearing  on  October  18.  and 
also  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  West- 
wood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pbiliminary   Statement 

October  17.  1967. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Chairman  htis 
seen  fit  to  conduct  these  hearings. 

The  serious  problems  caused  by  foreign 
imports  must  be  solved.  I'm  sure  that  the 
Administration  will  tell  Its  story  very  well. 
There  are.  of  course,  two  sides  to  every  prob- 
lem, and  the  real  service  that  Is  being  ren- 
dered here  Is  the  opportunity  for  the  Injured 
Industries  and  parties  to  be  heard. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  said  here  about 
free  trade.  It  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Administration,  the  academic  world  and  the 
nations  and  foreign  Industries  that  benefit 
from  It  at  the  expense  of  American  farmers 
and  Industry.  But  throughout  this  land  there 
are  farmers  and  businessmen  who,  In  spite 
of  very  efficient  operations,  are  finding  It  most 
difficult,  and  In  some  cases  impossible,  to 
compete  with  foreign  Imports.  For  once  some- 
one must  listen  to  their  story,  and  it  must 
be  understood  If  a  workable  solution  can  be 
found. 

I  think  It  is  very  Important  in  dealing 
with  this  whole  problem  that  we  understand 
that  the  several  Industries,  particularly  those 
In  agriculture,  are  not  asking  that  foreign 
Imports  be  excluded.  Those  parties  who  will 
testify  for  some  type  of  quota  system  realize 
that  the  United  States  must  import  if  we 
hope  to  ex{X)rt.  They  realize  that  most  coun- 
tries produce  many  products  cheaper  than 
the  United  States.  They  are  only  asking  that 
Import  practices  be  examined  and  where  nec- 
essary brought  Into  proper  balance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  parity  ratio  is 


only  73  at  the  present  time.  Many  dairy,  cat- 
tle and  mink  farmers  are  being  driven  off 
their  farms  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
I  know  what  the  free  traders  would  say  about 
that  situation.  However,  these  Independent 
businessmen  face  the  prospect  of  losing  a 
major  investment,  and  In  some  cases  their 
life's  savings. 

Our  mink  people  are  only  asking  that  Im- 
port quotas  be  pegged  at  40  percent  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  To  me  that  appears  to 
be  very  generous,  particularly  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  American  market  was  and 
continues  to  be  developed  almost  solely  by 
the  American  mink  industry. 

Our  dairy  and  cattle  people  are  only  asking 
that  loopholes  and  evasive  practices  which 
have  seriously  Injured  their  operations  be 
closed. 

Our  mink,  dairy  and  meat  producers  have 
found  no  long-term  remedy  to  the  import 
problem.  They  are  forced  to  live  with  yearly 
fluctuations,  market  changes  and  cheap  Im- 
ports to  the  extent  that  mink  farming,  dairy 
farming  and  cattle  production  has  become 
a  hazardous  economic  venture. 

Our  lead  and  zinc  producers  only  ask  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  American  market.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  scheduling  these  hearings. 

The  Mink  Ranching  Industry   Fights  for 

Its  Vehy  Sltrvival 

(SUtement  before  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee  on  October  18.  1967) 

(Note. — Your  Statement  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organizations, 
Inc..  Milwaukee,  Wis  .  by  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Westwood.  West  Jordan,  Utah.  First  Vice 
President.  Mr.  Westwood  Is  also  President 
of  EMBA  Mink  Breeders  Association  of  Ra- 
cine. Wisconsin.  Mr.  West  wood's  testimony 
is  directed  toward  the  problems  created  for 
the  domestic  mink  ranching  industry  by 
having  mink  skins  bound  on  the  "free  list' 
of  imported  agricultural  commodities.) 

Chairman  Long,  and  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Richard 
E.  Westwood  of  West  Jordan,  Utah,  First 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fur  Farm  Organizations.  Inc.,  a  nation-wide 
trade  association  devoted  to  the  domestic 
mink  ranching  industry.  This  organization 
represenu  over  95 '"c  of  the  mink  ranchers 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  fifty-one  con- 
stituent member  associations  represent 
virtually  all  mink  ranching  association  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States.  I  also  speak 
In  the  capacity  of  President  of  EMBA  Mlnlc 
Breeders  Association. 

It  is  my  sad  privilege  to  speak  to  you  to- 
day on  behalf  of  a  group  of  proud  and 
otherwise  self-reliant  agricultural  producers, 
the  mink  n\nchers  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  fighting  for  their  very  lives.  Im- 
ports, riding  "piggy-back"  on  a  new  and 
unique  Industry,  and  sheltered  by  duty-free 
entry,  have  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
tidal  wave  which  Inundates  our  markets  and 
paralyzes  our  sales 

Unlike  most  of  the  Industries  scheduled  to 
speak  at  these  hearings,  the  mink  ranch- 
ing industry  is  not  merely  concerned  with  Its 
rate  of  profit,  but  with  Us  right  to  survival. 
It's  last  crop  of  mink  pelts,  some  nine  mil- 
lion, a  quantity  far  below  the  total  annual 
consumption  in  the  United  Stales,  has  now 
been  marketed,  with  great  difficulty,  far 
below  cost  of  production.  As  a  result.  Its  pro- 
ducers face  Immlment  disaster,  since,  Ulte 
many  other  agricultural  producers,  the 
sales  proceeds  of  one  crop  must  provide  the 
financial  re»o\u-ce6  for  re-seeding  and  prop- 
agating a  succeeding  one 

In  producing  the  1965  crop,  over  a  bil- 
lion pounds  of  agricultural  and  marine  by- 
products were  uUllzed  by  mink  ranch« 
who  spread  their  e69  million  worth  of  feed 
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purchases  over  grains,  packing  house  and 
poultry  offal  fish,  and  nutritional  fortifica- 
tion materials. 

It  is  out  of  sheer  desperation  that  we  have 
turned  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  a  lait  resort,  hoping  that  its  power  and 
wisdom  will  find  a  way  for  us  to  retain  otor 
farms,  and  our  skills,  and  our  life's  savings. 
Mink  ranching,  as  a  profession,  is  Just 
as  American  as  movies  and  Jazz  and  mass- 
production.  And  like  other  American  genius 
that  has  spawned  endless  enriching  Indus- 
tries for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Its  roots  He 
deep  In  native  Ingenuity  and  self-reliance. 
Mink  is  peculiarly  native  to  North  America 
only,  and  the  idea  of  converting  its  forest 
beauty  into  an  agricultural  product  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fashion-conscious  women  of 
the  world  was  a  North  American  Idea.  In 
the  span  of  about  forty  years  the  mink 
rancher  has  brought  this  difficult  little  ani- 
mal from  an  esoteric  forest  oddity  to  its 
present  rank- — by  far  the  most  popular  of  all 
furs  in  the  fashion  world. 

After  1940,  American  mink  farmers,  hav- 
ing solved  some  of  their  cagey  breeding  and 
production  problems,  formed  marketing 
groups,  and  it  was  their  genius  to  recognize 
from  the  start  that  funds  must  be  provided 
from  their  own  sales  to  build  consumer  de- 
mand and  to  set  quality  standards  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumer.  Further  fore- 
sight and  genetic  skill  enriched  the  product 
of  providing,  in  rather  rapid  succession,  a 
range  of  natural  mutation  colors  giving  it 
endless  adaptability  No  other  livestock  in- 
dustry can  match  the  rapid  scientific  breed- 
ing progress  developed  by  American  mink 
ranchers.  For  more  than  a  generation.  Its 
associations  have  Insisted  on  (a)  quality 
control  and  consumer  protection,  (b)  prod- 
uct enrichment  from  new  color  and  texture, 
(c)  self  generating  programs  to  build  con- 
sumer demand  through  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising. 

All  of  these  cardinal  points  of  self-help 
took  money  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
taken  as  profit  by  less  progressive  producers. 
The  ranchers'  association  efforts  since  the 
early  1940's  have  been  able  to  double  the  con- 
sumption of  mink  in  the  United  States  every 
ten  years  and  they  have  spent  an  aggregate 
of  about  $20  million  in  doing  this.  In  the 
last  (1965)  crop  year  for  which  records  are 
complete,  the  ranchers  produced  8 '4  million 
mink  pelts,  then  worth  $160  mUUon. 

But  little  profit.  In  fact,  during  the  past 
five  seasons,  40  percent  of  our  producers 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  and  cur- 
rently the  survivors  are  facing  disaster.  Why? 
No  rich  and  promising  market  such  as  that 
created  and  built  by  the  American  mink 
ranchers  can  escape  the  hungry  gaze  of  enter- 
prising foreign  producers — especially  while 
that  market  remains  exposed  mercilessly  to 
Invasion,  from  the  binding  of  mink  to  the 
free  entry  list,  a  classification,  by  the  way. 
which  was  erected  without  consulting  the 
mink  rancher  who  created  the  product. 

It  Is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
rancher  long  ago  became  conscious  of  an 
unfair  foreign  competition,  slowly  stealing 
his  market  away,  riding  "piggy-back"  on  his 
promotions,  producing  at  a  lower  cost  and 
expanding  exports  into  the  rich  American 
happy  hunting  grounds  which  lay  ahead, 
wide  open,  without  an  lota  of  import  regu- 
lation. 

After  import  quantities  began  to  back  up 
at  trade  levels  In  the  American  market  in 
1959,  the  ranchers,  through  their  legislative 
arm.  the  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Or- 
ganizations, Inc..  asked  for  government  reUef 
through  the  Escape  Clause,  but  the  Tariff 
Commission,  after  a  study  of  the  industry, 
ruled  that  imports  were  not  the  Injury 
claimed.  As  predicted  by  the  ranchers  Indi- 
gestion of  Increased  quantities  of  mink,  par- 
ticularly from  Scandinavia,  sent  the  world 
market  crashing.  Prices  fell  from  $21  48  to 
816.41,  a  23%  drop,  establishing  a  valuation 


base  from  which  we  have  never  really  recov- 
ered. Since  that  time  we  have  lost  over  40  Tc 
of  our  producers,  forced  out  of  business  from 
a  price  structure  that  obviously  allowed  little 
or  no  profit. 

Other  avenues  of  government  relief  were 
earnestly  searched  for.  with  none  promising. 
Since  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1&62  es- 
tablished rigid  policy  lines  for  freer  world 
trade,  we  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  terror,  on 
the  one  hand  respectful  of  ennobling  gov- 
ernment efforts  to  upgrade  world  prosperity, 
and  on  the  other  hand  fearing  the  Inevitable 
catastrophe  from  foreign  competition  which 
believed  that  the  American  woman  would 
consume  an  endless  number  of  mink  pelts, 
without  the  logical  financial  assistance  to 
build  new  consumer  demand. 

And  the  Inevitable  descended  upon  us.  In 
the  past  marketing  season  prices  fell  irom 
$19.48  to  well  below  $14  00.  probably  a  30% 
break  when  aU  the  figures  are  in.  What  In- 
dustry can  take  such  dislocations  as  this? 
What  respect  for  free  world  trade  can  be 
generated  from  competition  that  demoralizes 
and  displaces  a  unique  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  agricultural  and  national 
economy? 

In  1966  total  Imports  increased  16'"-  and 
in  the  case  of  the  four  Samdinavlan  coun- 
tries over  23' r.  As  examples  of  unreasonable 
expansion.  Denmark  Increased  her  Imporis 
to  U.S.A.  28  7r  and  Norway  over  38 "r.  In  the 
corresponding  period  growth  of  production 
on  American  ranches  remained  at  a  mild  and 
cautious  9%. 

Why  cautious?  Still  mindful  of  the  crash 
of  1960,  Still  trying  to  find  money  to  build 
new  consumer  demand.  And  still  hardly  able 
to  make  a  profit  from  the  price  structure  of 
the  sixties,  from  which  40%  of  the  producers 
gave  up. 

The  price  structure  of  the  1960's,  however, 
did  not  Impyede  our  foreign  friends.  Imports 
grew  from  2^4  million,  the  total  at  the  time 
of  the  1959  Tariff  Commission  Escape  Clause 
failure,  to  5.675.000  In  1966.  more  than  dou- 
bling in  that  short  span  of  years. 

In  1956  Imports  claimed  30%  of  the  Ameri- 
can market.  In  1959  we  were  concerned  that 
they  claimed  nearly  35%  of  consumption, 
but  In  1966  their  probable  share  will  be  42 '"c 
Where  will  they  stop? 

Apparently  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  ability 
of  imports  to  swallow  up  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. American  producers,  facing  this  stealthy 
encroachment  of  their  own  rightful  domain, 
are  only  too  conscious  of  the  advantages 
handed  out  by  government  to  foreign  mink 
ranchers  through  duty-free  entry.  For  the 
foreign  rancher  works  from  a  lower  cost  of 
living,  produces  with  noticeably  lower  labor 
costs,  and  makes  little  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  of  consumer  demand. 

And.  forgive  us,  to  pxjlnt  out  here  that  he 
pays  no  taxes  to  the  United  States  commu- 
nity, maintains  no  schools  here,  carries  no 
local  civic  responsibilities,  and  elects  no  pub- 
lic officials.  Forgive  us.  too,  if,  borrowing  a 
term  from  railroading,  we  use  the  term 
"piggybacking"  In  a  loose  manner. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  competition 
we  face,  the  last  three  or  four  years  have 
resulted  In  a  total  of  15-20  thousand  Scandi- 
navian producers,  each  of  whom.  It  is  said, 
average  about  450  pelts  per  annimi.  Such 
Insignificant  average  ranch  production  Is 
hardly  more  than  moonlighting  and  obvious- 
ly does  not  constitute  the  producers  prin- 
cipal source  of  Income.  By  contrast  Ameri- 
can ranches  average  over  2,250  pelts  per  an- 
num, a  quantity  which  requires  serious  full- 
time  engagement. 

Under  the  moonlighting  conditions  of  the 
average  Scandinavian  producer,  labor  is  pro- 
vided largely  by  a  member  of  the  family  In 
spare  hours  and  payroll  demands  such  as 
face  American  ranchers  are  hardly  a  major 
production  factor. 

An  exception  to  this  frightening  picture 
of     foreign     competition    Is     Canada,     our 


neighbor  and  oo-lnventor  of  mirk  ranching. 
Canada,  In  the  years  before  1959,  assisted  fi- 
nancially In  building  a  mink  market  in  the 
United  States.  Her  ranchers  share  similar 
co6t-of-production  demands  with  us  and, 
understandably,  her  growth  rate,  like  our 
own,  in  recent  years,  remains  halting  and 
cautious.  Once  the  principal  source  of  im- 
ports, Canada  now  ranks  in  fomth  place  and 
shipments  to  us  are  slowly  declimng. 

Other  foreign  competition  remains  rela- 
tively sutlc.  But  Scandinavia,  which  two 
decades  ago  was  of  little  consequence,  now 
exceeds  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
major  producer  of  mink.  That  it  achieved 
such  status  in  the  year  of  world  market 
disaster  is,  we  think,  significant.  Though 
Scandinavian  rancher  associations  have 
spent  some  money  In  the  American  market, 
it  has  been  largely  used  at  trade  levels  in 
pirating  our  own  trade  customers  and  trade 
relationships — but  hardly  to  the  building  of 
new  consumer  demand.  Though  to-..al  export 
figures  on  mink  pelts  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in 
the  percentage  of  ranch-raised  mink  pelts 
going  abroad.  Last  year  exports  totalled  well 
over  a  million  and  brought  home  $22  million 
In  gold.  Ranchers  pelts  accounted  for  more 
than  3^  of  this  billion  and  the  total  will 
steadily  increase.  By  contrast,  imports  cost 
us  in  1966  over  $73  million  In  gold. 

Analyzing  the  statisUcs  In  the  case  is  very 
interesting,  and  our  brief  to  the  Committee 
Staff  will  certainly  contain  a  tight  docu- 
mentation of  our  case,  but  our  reason  for 
being  here  today  transcends  the  theory  and 

practice  of  free  or  reciprocal   trade    It  is 

very  simply — a  case  of  survival.  Competition 
with  foreign  producers,  as  they  are  presently 
aided  by  duty-free  entry,  has'brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  disaster.  Having  exhausted  all 
hope  of  administrative  relief,  we  have  laid 
our  cause  before  Congress,  where  in  the  last 
months  we  have  found  many  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  have  given  us  courage  and 
encouragement.  To  date  over  75  companion 
bUls  or  co-sponsorshlps  have  been  introduced 
on  our  behalf,  patterned  after  the  pilot  HJi. 
6694,  introduced  by  Congressman  James 
Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

In  this  action  we  have  requested  Congress 
to  grant  a  simple  device— that  Is,  to  freeze 
the  status  quo  as  to  the  sharing  of  the 
American  market  with  Imports.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculttu*  to  deter- 
mine the  domestic  consumption  of  mink  In 
one  year  and  to  establish  a  quota  limiting 
Imports  to  40%  in  the  next. 

What  more  free  trade  can  there  be?  What 
American  industry,  protected  or  not  by 
tariffs,  is  willing  to  guarantee  It's  foreign 
competition  that  share  of  ifs  domestic  mar- 
ket? 

What  more  liberal  attitude  Is  to  be  found 
among  American  industries  who  are  willing 
to  share  future  growth  to  that  etxent?  Some 
of  our  congressional  friends  say  that  this  is 
too  liberal  and  that  a  freeze  of  status  quo 
will  but  perpetuate  the  elements  of  disaster 
already  so  apparent. 

Tour  indulgence  in  our  case  to  hear  the 
complaint  and  to  carry  It  to  careful  staff 
investigation  is  appreciated  by  all  of  the 
mink  ranchers  of  the  United  States.  Without 
government  intercession  at  this  point  their 
proud  and  resourceful  Industrj'  will  certainly 
vanish.  Without  some  reasonable  economic 
device  that  will  assure  stability  in  future 
years,  their  ability  to  accumulate  funds  for 
product  and  market  promotion  will  quickly 
evaporate.  Without  the  mink  rancher,  the 
fur  Industry  Itself  will  find  It  hard  put  to 
promote  and  vitalize  Its  own  consumer  de- 
mand, something  it  has  never  been  able  to 
do  for  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, In  behalf  of  the  domestic  mink 
ranching  industry,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  fine  consideration  you  have  given  us  In 
permitting  tos  to  present  our  case   to  you. 
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As  an  Industry,  we  are  in  a  state  of  crisis  and 
It  Is  our  hope  you  can  give  us  expeditious 
and  remedial  relief.  Again  thank  you  for 
your  consideration. 


ONE  MAN'S  VALUES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday.  October  11.  a  great  testi- 
monial dinner,  sponsored  by  ACA — 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action — 
was  held  at  the  Washington-Hilton 
Hotel  in  our  Capital  City  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  75th  birthday  of  the  chairman 
of  ACA,  Adm.  Ben  Moreell.  CEC.  USN, 
retired.  It  was  an  event  long  to  be  re- 
membered and  many  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  were  among  those 
present. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  deliver  a  ban- 
quet address  devoted  to  the  life,  achieve- 
ments, and  phliosphies  of  Ben  Moreell. 
and  to  the  activities  of  ACA  which  he 
so  ably  has  served  for  many  years.  In 
response  to  my  remarks.  Admiral  Moreell 
delivered  a  magnificent  and  insp.ring  ad- 
dress entitled  "One  Man's  Values."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  by 
this  distinguished  American  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Okx  itAn'a  VAI.UBS 

(By  Adm.  Ben  MoreeU.  CEC.  USN  (Retired). 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  11.  1967) 

Governor  Edison,  General  Lane,  Senator 
Mundt,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ingram,  Mr.  Pew, 
my  charming  wife,  esteemed  hosts,  honored 
friends  and  dear  relatives; 

I  am  awed  by  this  munificence;  your  pres- 
ence here;  the  generosity  of  our  hosts;  the 
inspiring  prayer  of  Mr.  Ingram;  the  eloquent 
tribute  of  Senator  Mundt  and  General  Lane's 
expertise  as  Toastmaster  General  I  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  all. 

Vanity  Induces  the  thought  that  all  this 
Is  fulflllment  of  the  poet's  plea: 

"Oh,  wad  some  pwwer  the  glftle  gle  us 
To  see  oursela  as  others  see  us. ' 

But  prudence  cautions  me  to  read  on: 

•It  would  frae  monle  a  blunder  free  us 
An'  foolish  notion!" 

It  is  clear  that  Master  Burns  bad  other  cir- 
cumstances In  mind  when  he  penned  those 
lines! 

As  I  recall  my  many  errors  of  commission 
and  omission  over  the  years.  I  conclude  that 
a  more  fitting  role  for  me  would  be  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Sam  Goidwyn,  notorious 
disciple  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  He  was  taking  a 
golf  lesson,  and  In  superbly  Inexpert  manner, 
he  was  spraying  the  landscape  with  wild 
shots.  Suddenly  he  drove  a  long  ball  straight 
down  the  middle!  Astounded  by  his  feat,  he 
turned  quickly  to  his  Instructor  and  asked, 
plaintively.  "What  did  I  do  right?" 

I  am  Indebted  to  Senator  Mundt  for 
having  so  generously  reported  some  of  my 
"shots"  wherein  I.  too,  appear  to  have  done 
some  things  right! 

It  is  fitting  that  I  acknowledge,  also,  my 
debts  to  those  whose  willing  hearts  and 
minds  and  hands  helped  me  on  my  way. 
Many  of  ycu  are  among  them.  I  am  thankful 
for  and  honored  by  your  pre.sence.  I  have 
been  favored  by  a  kindly  Providence  in  my 
family,  my  friends,  my  able  and  devoted 
teachers,  and  my  many  loyal  co-workers  Be- 
cause of  your  help,  and  that  of  others.  I  have 
accumulated  a  debit  balance  so  large  that 
I  can  never  pay  It  off! 

No  small  part  of  that  balance  Is  a  debt  all 


of  us  share,  a  debt  owed  to  that  band  of 
patriots  who  blazed  a  trail  from  tyranny  to 
freedom,  through  government  oppression,  to 
establish  our  free  Republic. 

They  raised  "a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair."  a  standard  which 
retains  Its  integrity  because  it  is  rooted 
deeply  in  spiritual  faith  and  in  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  Justice. 

I  will  define  those  principles,  and  the 
values  derived  therefrom,  aa  I  see  them. 
I  do  so  with  caution,  fully  aware  that,  in 
light  of  the  Infinite  variability  of  htunan 
beings,  honest  conclusions  drawn  from  a 
given  set  of  circumstances  by  a  number  of 
people  may  cover  a  wide  range  of  opinion. 

THE    LAW    or    HtnCAN    VARIATION 

Each  of  us  begins  life  with  certain  In- 
herited physical,  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics, some  of  which  are  as  unique  as 
one's  finger-prints.  As  we  grow  older,  the 
variations  at  birth  are  expanded  by  dlCTer- 
ences  In  environment,  education,  training, 
associations,  and  experiences,  and  by  the  In- 
fluence of  our  studies,  meditations  and  such 
Divine  guidance  as  we  are  able  to  Invoke. 
These  diversities  bring  about  differences  In 
material  possessions  and  In  the  status 
achieved  In  the  professions,  the  arts  and 
other  areas  of  human  endeavor. 

All  this  Is  the  natural  resultant  of  the 
law  of  human  variation,  a  law  of  such  tran- 
scendent Importance  to  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  mankind  that  It  must  surely  be 
Divinely  authored!  "The  God  Who  gave  us 
life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time."  Jeffer- 
son obeerved.  I  would  presume  to  add,  "And 
He  made  us  all  different,  each  one  from 
every  other  one." 

With  such  a  powerful  force  acting  to  In- 
duce diverse  Judgments,  it  is  truly  remark- 
able that  we  can  achieve  pragmatic  working 
agreement  on  most  of  the  crucial  Issues 
which  confront  our  Nation.  We  do  so  only 
as  we  develop  a  broad  tolerance  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  a  tolerance  essential  for 
arriving  at  workable  solutions  which  attract 
the  support  of  public  opinion. 

Alexander  Hamilton  advanced  this  thought 
In  a  plea  for  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
He  wrote.  In  the  first  Federalist  Paper.  'So 
numerous.  Indeed,  and  so  powerful  are  the 
causes  which  serve  to  give  a  false  bias  to  the 
Judgment,  that  we  see  .  .  .  wise  and  good 
men  on  the  wrong  as  well  as  on  the  right 
side  of  questions  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
society.  This  clrcimistance,  if  duly  attended 
to,  would  furnish  a  lesson  of  moderation  to 
those  who  are  ever  so  much  persuaded  of 
their  being  in  the  right  In  any  controversy." 

It  is  In  light  of  the  foregoing  that,  over 
the  years,  I  have  tried  earnestly,  but  not 
always  with  success,  to  avoid  Impugning  the 
motives,  the  patriotism  or  the  Integrity  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  differed  on  Impor- 
tant questloiw.  I  triist  that  the  views  I  pre- 
sent here  tonight  will  be  received  with  toler- 
ance and  understanding. 

PRINCIPLES   OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LITE 

The  essential  elements  of  the  principles 
which  set  the  pattern  for  the  American  way 
of  life  are : 

First:  Man  receives,  directly  from  the 
Creator,  his  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  to 
sustain  his  life  by  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor.  The  latter  entails  his  right  to  possess, 
protect,  utilize  and  freely  dispose  of  his  hon- 
estly acquired  property.  These  rights  are  in- 
herent and  inalienable.  They  are  not  mere 
privileges  conferred  by  government,  or  the 
President,  or  the  Congress,  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  any  other  human  agency,  to  be 
withdrawn  at  the  whim  of  that  agency  when 
politically  expedient. 

Second:  To  make  those  rights  secure,  our 
forebears  organized  a  common  agency, 
which  they  called  "government,"  to  which 
was  granted  a  monopoly  of  force  with  which 
to  defend  the  peoples'  rights;    to  define  a 


system  of  laws:  to  Invoke  a  common  Jus- 
tice; and  to  keep  the  records  Incident  there- 
to. Government  would  not  be  empowered  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  men;  rather  it 
would  dispense  Justice  amongst  men.  who 
would  be  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Because  government  is  force,  controlled 
by  fallible  human  beings,  its  powers  were 
to  be  strictly  limited  and  clearly  defined  In 
a  written  constitution  to  keep  it  from  going 
off  on  a  career  of  its  own,  like  a  cancer,  con- 
suming the  very  rights  It  was  organized  to 
defend. 

Third:  In  order  that  each  person  might 
have  full  scope  for  the  development  and 
use  of  his  talents,  he  must  have  maximum 
freedom  of  choice  which  should  be  limited 
only  by  the  requirement  that  he  may  not 
thereby  Impair  the  freedoms  of  any  other 
person.  This  requires  a  free  market  for  goods, 
services  and  Ideas,  Into  which  government 
would  Intrude  only  to  perform  the  functions 
allocated  to  It  specifically  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Under  this  system,  each  person  may  use 
his  dollars  as  ballots  to  promote  those  goods 
and  services  which  satisfy  his  wants  best. 
This  Is  the  essence  of  the  world's  most  pro- 
ductive economy,  our  own  free  market  sys- 
tem, which  offers  Incentives  to  venture,  re- 
wards for  success  and  penalties  for  failure, 
all  commensurate  with  the  values  delivered 
to  the  market-place  as  these  are  determined 
by  willing  buyers  and  willing  sellers. 

Fourth:  To  deprive  a  person  of  his  rights  Is 
to  violate  a  natural  law.  This  will  call  forth 
its  own  penalties,  as  does  defiance  of  any 
natural  law.  moral  or  physical.  If  I  Jump  from 
a  high  building  I  am  defying  the  law  of 
gravity;  and  I  am  penalized.  In  like  manner. 
when  we  defy  the  law  of  human  variation  by 
trying  to  equalize  the  social,  economic  or  cul- 
tural status  of  Individuals  by  resort  to  the 
coercive  force  of  government,  thus  restricting 
free  choice  and  impeding  creative  energies, 
we  suffer  the  penalties. 

A  corollary  is  that  there  is  no  moral  sanc- 
tion for  any  man  to  Impair  the  rights  of  his 
posterity.  Just  as  he  may  not  sell  them  into 
slavery,  so  may  he  not  deprive  them  of  their 
economic  or  political  freedom.  JeS'erson  held 
that  the  act  of  deferring  payment  on  the 
public  debt,  thus  Imposing  this  burden  on 
future  generations,  Is  tantamount  to  enslav- 
ing them. 

Fifth:  Every  God-given  right  entails  a  re- 
sponsibility to  exercise  that  right  within  the 
limitations  fixed  by  such  stern  admonitions 
as  The  Ten  Commandments,  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  The  Golden  Rule.  A  man's 
right  to  the  free  use  of  his  faculties  makes 
him  responsible  for  the  manner  In  which  he 
uses  them.  His  right  to  life  demands  that  he 
be  responsible  for  caring  for  himself  and  his 
own.  He  is  responsible  for  fulfilling  the  con- 
tracts which  he  enters  into  freely.  And  he 
has  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  framework 
of  the  social  order  which  permits  him  to  use 
his  faculties  for  his  own  ends  and  to  dis- 
charge his  obligations  as  he  may  choose. 

And.  finally,  there  Is  a  realm  of  moral  obli- 
gations and  duties  which  Is  a  matter  for 
religion,  a  matter  for  Individual  conscience, 
a  matter  for  a  man  and  his  Intimate  rela- 
tionship to  his  God.  It  is  presim:iptuous  for 
human  beings  to  legislate  about  such  mat- 
ters. If  such  obligations  and  duties  are  im- 
posed by  force  of  law  they  lose  their  moral 
content  for  the  Individual,  because,  when 
coercion  Is  Introduced,  he  no  longer  has 
freedom  of  choice. 

SQUANDERING    OtTR    LEGACY 

On  this  solid  foundation  our  people  built 
a  Nation  dedicated  to  human  freedom;  a 
Nation  which  was  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
oppressed  and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  those 
who  could  not  escape  to  our  shores;  a  Nation 
where  there  was  always  compassion  and 
abundant  help  for  the  needy  but  where  op- 
portunity for  self-help  was  held  to  be  far 
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more  Important  and  was  made  avaUable  in 
generous  measure;  a  Nation  where,  within 
the  limitations  of  human  error  and  frailty, 
there  was  a  generally  prevailing  respect  for 
the  personal  dignity  and  the  natural  rights 
of  all.  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin. 

What  have  we  done  with  this  rich  herit- 
age? My  generation  has  squandered  its  leg- 
acy. We  have  failed  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  this  citadel  of  freedom.  We  have  permitted 
Its  super-structure  to  be  eroded  and  its 
foundations  weakened  to  the  point  where 
there  is  grave  danger  of  collapse. 

All  of  us  share  the  blame.  We  are  reaping 
where  we  have  sown.  Over  the  past  half- 
century  we  have  propagated  a  mis-placed 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  to  achieve  any  kind  of 
material,  economic,  social  or  moral  purpose. 
Implementing  this  faith  we  have  abdicated 
our  personal  responsibilities  to  God  and  to 
i.'ur  neighbor  In  favor  of  an  Impersonal  gov- 
ernment, upon  which  we  have  thrust  enor- 
mous powers.  Or,  we  have  stood  by  meekly 
:tnd  permitted  government  to  seize  more  and 
more  authority,  centralizing  it  In  Washing- 
ton, far  removed  from  the  scrutiny  of  those 
from  whom  It  was  taken. 

Thus,  local  communities  are  deprived  of 
the  means  of  solving  their  own  problems  by 
the  use  of  realistic  measures,  suited  to  local 
conditions.  Instead,  they  must  resort  to 
ineffective  or  harmful  solutions  devised  by 
Washington  experts  In  philosophical  abstrac- 
tions, who  ride  rough-shod  over  local  cus- 
toms, practices,   procedures   and    prejudices. 

Professor  Daniel  Moynlhan.  prominent 
modern  liberal,  recently  remarked.  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  good  at  collecting  reve- 
nues and  rather  bad  at  disbursing  services." 

Our  current  policies  Ignore  the  great 
iiazard  of  concentration  of  economic  or 
political  power  In  government.  Lord  Acton 
warned  us,  "All  power  tends  to  corrupt;  abso- 
lute power  corrupts  absolutely." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  people  never  give 
up  their  liberties  except  under  some  delusion. 
We  have  been  surrendering  our  liberties  un- 
der the  delusion  that  government  has  some 
supreme  competence  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomics, some  magic  multiplier  of  wealth, 
some  easy  access  to  a  vast  store  of  economic 
goods  which  may  be  had  without  working  lor 
them,  merely  by  voting  for  them! 

INNER  RESTRAINTS — LAW  AND  ORDER 

In  1776.  George  Mason  wrote  this  state- 
ment into  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights: 

"No  free  government  or  the  blessings  of 
liberty  can  be  preserved  to  any  people  but 
by  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  moderation, 
temperance,  frugality  and  virtue,  and  by 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples." 

What  principles  did  he  have  In  mind? 
They  were,  broadly  speaking,  religious  prin- 
ciples; not  the  doctrines  and  creeds  which 
set  off  one  group  from  another  but  rather 
the  belief  In  a  Just  and  merciful  God  which 
they  share.  It  was  a  basic  American  prin- 
ciple to  separate  Church  and  State,  not  be- 
cause of  any  hostility  to  religion;  quite  the 
contrary.  The  State  was  to  be  secular  in 
order  that  religion  might  be  free  to  teach 
our  people  the  inner  restraints  of  self- 
ciisclpline.  The  latter,  in  turn,  would  reduce 
or  eliminate  those  Infringements  on  indi- 
vidual rights  which  so  often  Eiccompany 
forceful  measures  taken  by  government  to 
establish  and  maintain  public  order. 

Edmund  Burke  said: 

"Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  on  the  will  and  appetite  is  placed 
somewhere;  and  the  less  there  is  within  the 
more  there  must  be  of  it  without." 

The  American  tradition  holds  that  a  free 
sijciety  Is  possible  only  if  it  consists,  pre- 
dominantly, of  spiritually  conscious,  self- 
disclpUned  individuals.  This  Is  evident  In 
both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 


the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  those  docu- 
ments believed  they  were  transcribing  "the 
laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God."  The 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  was  believed 
to  stem  from  Its  correspondence  to  a  law 
superior  to  the  will  of  human  rulers. 

In  recent  decades  we  have  veered  away 
from  that  design  for  a  great  and  devout  Na- 
tion, whose  basic  tenet  was  an  economically 
Independent  citizenry,  supporting  and  con- 
trolling a  government  which  is  the  servant 
of  the  people,  not  their  master!  Instead,  we 
have  moved  sharply  toward  the  seductive 
idea  of  a  socialist  "Utopia."  which  reverses 
the  American  pattern,  enslaving  the  people 
by  having  the  government  support  them! 
This  is  the  same  false  "Utopia"  from  which 
many  of  our  people,  or  their  forebears,  es- 
caped In  order  to  seek  freedom  and  opF>or- 
tunlty  in  America! 

To  know  the  ailment  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward finding  the  cure.  We  can  escape  from 
our  current  confusion;  but  It  will  not  be 
by  political  legerdemain.  Rather,  It  will  be 
by  a  rehabilitation  of  those  spiritual  and 
moral  values  which  made  our  Nation  great! 

AMERICA   AND   MORAL   LEADERSHIP 

I  am  no  prophet  of  doom.  While  I  hold 
that  disaster  lies  ahead  unless  we  change 
course.  I  believe  that  the  world  is  now  on  the 
threshold  of  what  could  be  such  a  dynamic 
expansion  of  spiritual  understanding  and 
material  productivity  as  to  tax  the  capacities 
of  all  mankind!  The  world  looks  to  America 
for  moral  leadership.  The  great  French 
philosopher,  Jacques  Maritaln,  said: 

"What  the  world  expects  from  America  Is 
that  she  keep  alive,  in  htxman  history,  a 
fraternal  recognition  of  the  dignity  of 
man  .  .  .  the  terrestrial  hope  of  men  In 
the  Gospel  I" 

We  can  provide  that  moral  leadership  If 
each  of  us  will  dedicate  himself  to  "Justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  frugality  and  virtue, 
and  frequent  recurrence  to  fundsunental 
principles."  This  task  must  be  undertaken 
by  each  one.  acting  individually.  Our  success 
will  then  be  evidenced  by  the  wise  actions 
of  our  elected  law-makers — and  by  those  who 
execute  the  laws  they  enact.  This  is  the  way 
we  can  make  our  liberty  secure! 

The  great  Irish  patriot,  John  Phllpot  Ctir- 
ran.  said: 

"It  Is  the  common  fate  of  the  Indolent  to 
see  their  rights  become  a  prey  to  the  active. 
The  condition  upon  which  God  hath  given 
liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance:  which 
condition  if  he  break,  servitude  Is  at  once 
the  consequence  of  his  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt." 

FYeedom  Is  never  free.  It's  security  re- 
quires tireless  dedication  and  unceasing  toll. 
Once  lost.  It  can  be  regained  only  by  paying 
a  very  high  price  In  blood,  sweat  and  tears. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  crisis.  In  such  times. 
the  genius  of  our  people  Is  to  rise  above 
their  differences  and  to  unite  their  strengths 
to  serve  the  common  good. 

Let  us  face  the  future  with  determination, 
confidence  and.  above  all.  faith  in  God  and 
in  each  other.  We  will  not  fail;  for  we  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
us  free ! 


THE    M.\NY    CAREERS    OF    HAROLD 
TITUS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  con.sei-vation  world  lost  one  of  its 
strongest  and  most  effective  spokesmen 
when  death  took  Harold  Titus  of  Tra- 
verse City,  Mich. 

Active  until  the  end.  Mr.  Titus  had 
built  a  nationally  prominent  reputation 
for  his  work  on  behalf  of  conservation. 

To  borrow  a  fitting  expression  from 
the  Traverse  City  Record-Eagle.  Harold 
Titus  had  many  careers. 


After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1911.  Mr.  Titus  became  a 
fruit  grower  in  Grand  Traverse  County. 
Later  he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  I. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Titus  served  £is  reporter 
for  the  Record-Eagle.  He  took  an  early 
interest  in  fiction  writing  as  well,  and 
during  his  lifetime,  which  spanned  79 
years,  he  completed  nearly  a  dozen  nov- 
els. These  included  "I  Conquered."  pub- 
lished in  1916.  and  the  equally  popular 
"Black  Feathers,  "  published  in  1936. 

Mr.  Titus  contributed  numerous  arti- 
cles to  such  well-known  national  pub- 
lications as  Collier's,  Red  Book,  and 
Ladies"  Home  Journal. 

After  helping  to  organize  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  in  1922.  Har- 
old Titus  became  a  prime  mover  behind 
the  formation  of  the  Forest  Service. 
From  1927  until  1935.  he  served  on  the 
Michigan  Conser\ation  Commission. 

A  recipient  of  many  distinguished  con- 
servation awards.  Mr.  Titus  was  desig- 
nated winner  of  the  1951  Wildlife  So- 
ciety's Leopold  Medal. 

He  served  as  conservation  editor  of 
Field  and  Stream  magazine  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Titus  was  born  into  an  era  that 
did  not  know  air  and  water  pollution. 
To  his  generation,  highway  beautification 
meant  keeping  the  status  quo.  The  horse- 
less carriage  was  just  a  dream. 

But  as  he  grew  to  adulthood.  Harold 
Titus  grasped  that  our  ever-mounting 
population  and  industrial  expansion 
could  eventually  spell  the  ruination  of 
nature's  gift  to  America. 

Harold  Titus  dedicated  his  life  to  pre- 
serving the  countiT's  natural  beauty  and 
our  rich  heritage.  We  are  the  ultimate 
benefactors  of  his  untiring  efforts.  Amer- 
icans of  all  generations  will  continue  to 
owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 


LABOR  RIGHT  TO  TAKE  ACTION 
AGAINST  STRIKEBREAKING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  be  alerted 
to  a  proposal,  set  forth  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina on  October  12,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  cripple  the  cherished  right  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  wage  a  strike  for  im- 
proved working  conditions.  I  refer  to  the 
Ervin  substitute  for  H.R.  2516.  the  civil 
rights  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  August. 

The  Ervin  substitute  provides  in  sec- 
tion 104  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  be  amended  to  prohibit  union 
Imposition  or  judicial  enforcement  of  any 
fine,  and  "any  disciplinary-  action  what- 
ever," against  a  union  member  who 
engages  in  strikebreaking.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  labor  imions 
are  singled  out  from  among  all  associa- 
tions and  organizations  for  a  prohibition 
against  any  discipline  of  their  own  mem- 
bers— even  members  who  violate  the  first 
duty  of  union  allegiance  by  assisting  the 
employer  against  the  common  cause  of 
their  fellow  imionists  in  a  strike  for  bet- 
ter working  conditions. 

Tills  unprecedented  and  punitive  pro- 
vision would  negate  union  majority  rule 
and  would  cripple  the  cherished  right  to 
strike  which  Congress  has  so  many  times 
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upheld  as  the  legitimate  weapon  of  or- 
ganized labor  for  the  improvement  of 
the  worker's  lot. 

The  Ervin  proposal  would  negate  a 
long  record  of  congressional  protection 
of  the  right  to  strike.  In  1932,  the  his- 
toric Norris-LaGuardia  Act  sought  to 
free  labor's  right  to  strike  from  oppres- 
sive interference  by  judicial  injunctions. 
Then  in  1935  Congress  expressly  pro- 
vided tliat  nothing  in  the  new  Federal 
labor  law  would  impair  the  right  to 
strike.  In  1947— in  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments — we  once  more  resisted  ef- 
forts to  impair  this  cherished  right  of 
the  workingman.  Even  Senator  Taft 
In  the  last  analysis  recognized  the  legiti- 
mate privilege  of  workingmen  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  by  concerted  work 
refusal.  As  the  Senator  put  it  dui-ing  the 
floor  debate  on  the  issue  of  the  labor 
strike: 

We  have  not  forbidden  It.  because  we  be- 
lieve that  the  right  to  strike  for  hours,  wages 
and  working  conditions  In  the  ultimate 
analysis  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  our  free- 
dom depends  upon  maintaining  the  free  right 
to  strike  (93  Cong.  Rec.  7537) . 

In  1959  in  the  Landrum-Griffln  law, 
which  I  again  resisted  in  its  unwarranted 
curtailment  of  labor  union  rights,  Con- 
gress once  more  refused  to  impair  in 
any  way  labor's  resort  to  the  strike.  In- 
deed, the  power  to  discipline  strike- 
breaking members  was  at  least  inferen- 
tlally  recognized  where  we  provided  that 
nothing  in  the  1959  law  should  be  deemed 
to  "Impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  adopt  and  enforce  reasonable 
niles  as  to  the  responsibility  of  every 
member  toward  the  organization."  Now, 
In  contrast  to  that  provision,  Senator 
E^viN's  proposal  would  bar  unions  from 
enforcing  the  most  reasonable  union  rule 
of  all — the  rule  requiring  membership 
allegiance  to  the  common  cause  in  a 
imlon  strike  to  Improve  the  lot  of  every 
employee  and  member  of  the  union. 

Senator  EIrvin's  proposal  would  enact 
a  rule  of  organizational  anarchy  for 
labor  unions  alone  among  all  organiza- 
tions and  associations  in  our  society.  It 
would  bring  Congress  to  the  aid  of  anti- 
labor  employers  seeking  to  blunt  labor's 
rights  and  freedom  of  self-protection. 
This  harsh  and  restrictive  proposal  de- 
serves to  be  rejected  by  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

PROPOSED  TREATIES  CONCERNING 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  spoke 
before  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

His  remarks  on  that  occasion  make 
a  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  current 
discussion  of  proposed  treaties  concern- 
ing the  Panama  Canal.  I  believe  all 
Americans  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  Senator  TntrRMOND's  warnings 
concerning  the  possible  abbrogation  of 
our  rights  and  interests  regarding  the 
Panama  Canal. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Communist  P»lan8  fob  the  Panama  Canal 
(Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Re- 
publican, of  South  Carolina,  before  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  national   conven- 
tion, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  2,  1967) 

The  most  recent  dispatches  from  Panama 
have  been  telling  a  perplexing  story.  Last 
June  President  Johnson  and  President  Marco 
Robles  announced  that  the  two  countries 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  had  completed  negotiations  on  three 
new  treaties  regarding  the  Panama  Canal, 
Although  the  official  texts  of  these  treaties 
have  never  been  released,  the  details  are 
fully  known. 

Prom  the  American  point  of  view,  there 
is  only  one  word  to  describe  their  con- 
tents. These  treaties  are  the  greatest  give- 
away since  God  gave  man  the  world  for  his 
dominion.  They  give  away  United  States 
Jurisdiction  and  sovereignty.  They  give  away 
United  States  land  and  property.  They  give 
away  United  States  operating  facilities  and 
engineering  works.  In  short,  they  give  away 
the  entire  U.S.  Canal — and  Indeed  any  new 
canal  that  the  United  States  might  build  In 
Panama — to  a  dubious  operating  authority 
whose  sole  strength  is  the  slender  reed  of 
promises  by  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Let 
me  take  Just  a  moment  to  describe  the  batch 
of  three  treaties.  The  first  and  most  Im- 
portant treaty  Is  the  basic  re-negotlated 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  This  treaty  sets  up 
an  organization  described  as  "International 
Juridical  Entity"  which  would  be  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  operating  the  Canal. 
All  of  the  property  that  now  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  turned 
over  free  of  charge  to  the  operating  agency. 
The  present  Canal  Zone  would  be  diminished 
from  the  10-mlle  wide  strip  to  an  area  ap- 
proximately 1  mile  wide.  The  Canal  Admin- 
istration would  operate  its  own  court  system 
and  its  own  police  forces  in  the  Canal  area. 

So  you  can  see  that  it  will  be  very  crucial 
for  the  safety  of  the  Canal  to  make  sure  that 
the  United  States  has  control.  Ultimate  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Is  In  a  governing  board 
of  9  men.  The  United  States  has  a  1-man 
majority  on  this  board.  But  I  want  to  point 
out  that  Congress  will  relinquish  all  control 
ovjr  the  appointment  of  these  men  and  has 
no  recourse  if  even  one  of  them  should  turn 
out  to  be  Incompetent  or  acts  against  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  executive  control  Is  In 
the  hands  of  a  Ertrector  General  and  his 
deputy.  The  terms  of  office  of  these  men 
alternate  between  United  States  citizens  and 
Panamanian  citizens.  At  the  present  time, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can  as- 
sume direct  control  instantaneously  if  dan- 
gerotis  conditions  are  warranted.  Under  the 
five-four  board,  control  would  be  so  diluted 
that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  be  sure  that 
effective  action  could  be  taken  In  time. 

I  would  Uke  to  mention  one  other  aspect 
of  this  Important  treaty.  The  formula  for 
payments  are  strongly  biased  against  the 
United  States.  Panama's  share  is  based  on 
$0.17  per  long  ton  going  up  to  $0.22  per  long 
ton,  year  by  year.  After  these  payments  are 
made  to  Panama,  estimated  to  be  about  $20 
million  per  year,  then  all  other  expenses  of 
the  Canal  are  to  be  paid.  Including  over- 
head, capital  Improvement,  and  operating 
funds.  The  last  priority  Is  held  out  for  the 
United  States  payment  which  Is  only  $0.08 
per  long  ton  and  going  up  to  $0.10  per  long 
ton.  The  effect  of  these  increased  payments 
vrtll  undoubtedly  result  In  Increased  tolls 
which  could  easily  be  as  high  as  25%. 

The  second  treaty  Is  the  proposed  status 
of  forces  treaty  which  defines  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  our  territory  forces  stationed 
to  defend  the  Canal.  One  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  of  this  treaty  is  that  It  provides 
for  a  committee  to  confer  when  any  special 
action  Is  necessary  to  defend  outbreaks  of 
insurrection  or  enemy  attack.  The  treaty 
stipulates  that  In  the  event  that  the  com- 
mittee falls  to  come  to  agreement  on  what 


measure  can  be  taken  that  the  controversy 
will  be  directed  toward  the  respective  govern- 
ments through  proper  channels.  This  Is  an 
extremely  cumbersome  arrangement,  and  is 
another  example  of  civilians  dictating  a  no- 
wtn  nUUtary  policy  without  any  considera- 
tion for  the  experience  and  professional 
Judgment  of  the  military  experts. 

Another  feature  of  this  treaty  Is  a  pro- 
vision that  the  Panamanian  Flag  shall  fly 
over  all  United  States  bases  on  Panamanian 
soil.  The  United  States  Flag  cannot  Hy  unless 
Panama  gives  special  permission.  No  other 
base  agreement  that  we  have  anywhere  in  the 
world  stoops  so  low  as  to  strike  the  American 
Flag. 

The  third  treaty  gives  us  an  option  to 
build  a  so-called  sea  level  canal  somewhere 
in  Panama.  -At  this  point  we  do  not  know 
whether  a  sea  level  canal  Is  technically  or 
economically  feasible.  Congress  currently  htis 
authorized  a  study  which  will  take  at  least 
three  years  to  complete.  It  is  Insane  to  pro- 
pose a  treaty  for  building  a  sea  level  canal 
when  we  don't  even  know  that  such  a  canal 
can  be  built.  At  the  very  least,  these  treaties 
should  be  held  up  until  the  sea  level  study 
Is  complete.  Furthermore,  if  a  sea  level  canal 
Is  built,  the  control  structure  will  be  vir- 
tually Identical  to  the  propossil  in  the  new 
treaties  with  one  exception:  The  door  is  held 
open  to  internationalization  in  the  construc- 
tion and  financing  of  a  sea  level  canal.  This 
would  dilute  our  control  even  more. 

But  in  spite  of  this  give-away,  the  most 
recent  dispatches  from  Panama  are  indeed 
perplexing.  These  dispatches  report  that 
there  is  tremendous  opposition  growing 
within  the  ranks  of  Panamanian  politics  to 
approval  of  the  treaties.  We  hear  that  Presi- 
dent Marco  Robles  is  being  attacked  on  all 
sides.  The  plans  for  the  formal  ceremony  of 
signing  the  treaties,  which  according  to  In- 
formed sources  was  scheduled  for  three 
weeks  ago  In  Washington,  have  been  put  off 
indefinitely.  President  Robles  sought  to 
make  these  treaties  his  political  trliunph. 
but  it  now  appears  that  the  treaties  will 
cause  him  nothing  but  tribulation. 

These  reports  have  caused  great  concern 
and  puzzlement  throughout  many  quarters 
In  the  United  States.  Many  men  thought 
that  the  generous  give-away  attitude  re- 
flected In  these  treaties  would  appease 
Panamanian  nationalism.  When  the  treaty 
negotiators  sat  down  two  years  ago,  the 
United  States  held  almost  all  the  cards. 

We  had,  first  of  all,  sovereignty — operating 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Secondly,  we 
had  won  independence  for  Panama  and  fur- 
nished Panama  with  the  main  source  of  de- 
velopment and  support.  Thirdly,  we  have 
had  a  history  of  generous  concessions  and 
easy  relations  with  Panama  since  the  first 
treaty  was  signed  In  1903. 

The  only  card  that  Panama  held  was  the 
somewhat  dubious  power  of  blackmail,  a 
power  growing  out  of  e.itreme  Nationalist 
activities.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason 
why  a  strong  powerful  nation  like  the  United 
SUtes  should  give  in  to  the  petty  blackmail 
on  the  fluctuating  Panamanian  political 
scene. 

Yet  when  the  negotiation  game  was  over, 
Panama  got  up  with  the  whole  pot.  We 
played  as  though  we  wanted  to  lose.  Many  of 
our  United  States  liberals,  particularly  those 
who  are  most  liberal  with  the  taxpayers'  in- 
vestment*, have  been  genuinely  puzzled  by 
the  ominous  turn  which  events  have  taken 
in  recent  days,  with  the  stirring  up  of  op- 
position to  the  treaties. 

However,  those  who  have  been  watching 
the  Panamanian  scene  closely  for  some  time 
were  not  surprised.  Early  in  July  soon  after 
the  treaties  were  announced.  I  made  a  short 
speech  before  the  Senate  pointing  out  what 
the  long-term  aspirations  of  the  Panaman- 
ian Nationalist  sentiments  were  In  regard  to 
the  Canal. 

From  statements  in  the  Spanish  language 
press,  it  was  clear  that  the  Nationalists  were 
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prepared  to  urge  extreme  measures.  Among 
their  objectives  were:  First,  that  Panama 
aspires  to  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
Panama  Canal  that  Egypt  has  to  the  Suez 
Canal  .ind  proposes  to  nationalize  it.  Second, 
that  Panama  repudiates  the  idea  of  interna- 
tionalization. Third,  that  Panama  Is  deter- 
mined to  have  complete  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  Fourth,  that  Panama  Is  con- 
sidering closing  territorial  waters  around  the 
Canal  Zone — a  Jurisdiction  not  recognized  by 
the  United  States — as  a  trap  to  get  Its 
demands. 

From  these  and  other  objectives,  it  was 
soon  to  be  clear  that  the  contents  of  the 
proposed  treaties  would  not  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Panamanian  politics.  Insofar  as  the 
United  States  maintained  any  kind  of  in- 
direct control  at  all,  or  retained  any  power, 
however  bridled,  to  protect  the  Canal  and 
Its  installations — to  that  extent  the  Pana- 
manian Nationalists  would  remain  dis- 
satisfied. 

The  latest  word  Is  that  even  the  most  re- 
.sponslble  of  the  forces  opposing  the  treaty 
for  prlnclp.ll  objections  are  demanding  that 
President  Robles  re-negotlate  four  principal 
items  in  the  treaty  which  give  minimum 
safeguards  for  the  extensive  U.S.  interests 
in  the  Canal.  These  four  objections  are:  First, 
that  the  provisions  in  the  treaties  for  special 
courts  in  the  area  of  the  Canal  would  result 
In  courts  that  would  be  outside  Panamanian 
Juridical  control.  Second,  the  special  police 
force  In  the  Canal  area  would  have  exclusive 
authority  and  not  be  under  the  direct  control 
of  Pan;\ma.  Third,  the  governing  body  of  the 
Canal  administration  would  be  ■weighed  with 
5  to  4  In  favor  of  the  United  States;  the 
Nationalists  would  prefer  the  other  way 
around.  Fourth,  the  provision  for  the  use  of 
Panamanian  territory  by  U.S.  armed  forces 
defending  the  Canal  is  regarded  as  an  im- 
position   upon   Panamanian   sovereignty. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  U.S. 
control  exerted  through  these  four  points  is 
so  weak  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  our 
interests.  The  special  Canal  courts  would  be 
employing  a  new  body  of  law  which  would 
not  necessarily  have  the  same  protection  as 
U.S.  law.  The  police  force  would  be  under 
the  control  of  a  weak  authority  which  would 
have  difficulty  coping  with  unexpected  or 
large  disturbances.  The  5  to  4  margin  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  administration  de- 
pends entirely  up>on  the  character  and  ability 
and  Inclination  of  the  men  who  are  appointed 
to  the  United  States  seats  by  the  United 
States  President. 

Finally,  the  provisions  for  the  United 
States  defense  bases  in  Panama  are  weakened 
by  the  giving  of  priority  to  Panamanian  usee. 
Although  the  Panamanians  want  more  than 
this,  these  protections  are  ridiculously  weak 
when  compared  to  the  firm  position  which  we 
nmc  enjoy  and  seem  intent  upon  abandoning. 
The  question  then  is.  why  is  Panamanian  Na- 
tionalism Intent  upon  rejecting  the  United 
States  give-away? 

The  an.iwer  is  that  In  terms  of  political 
action,  Panamanian  Nationalism  Is  nearly 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  Communism. 
Now  I  grant  that  the  motives  of  many  Na- 
tionalists may  be  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  Communists.  I  grant  that  many  Pana- 
manian politicians  are  not  looking  beyond 
their  shores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
munists have  had  their  eye  on  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  very  first  days  when  Com- 
munism seized  power  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  famous  memoirs  of  John  Reed  Ten 
Days  That  Shook  the  World,  this  American 
observer  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  reported 
that  the  Soviet  representative  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  In  1919,  Comrade  Skobelev, 
was  Instructed  by  the  Soviet  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  demand  that  "all  straits  opening 
into  inland  seas  as  well  as  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals  be  neutralized."  This  grand 
strategy  of  the  Communists  has  endured 
down  to  the  most  recent  days  when,  during 


the  Suez  crises  In  June,  the  Soviets  once 
more  demanded  that  all  great  waterways  be 
internationalized. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  Soviets  have  their 
eye  on  the  Panama  Canal.  This  Is,  of  course, 
an  Important  waterway  In  world  trade.  But 
It  is  even  more  Important  as  a  vital  artery 
to  American  trade.  Two-thirds  of  all  cargo 
going  through  the  Panama  Canal  is  either 
bound  to  an  American  port  or  Is  coming 
from  an  American  port.  Those  who  wish  to 
bury  the  United  States  must  begin  by  block- 
ing the  Panama  Canal. 

But  in  time  of  war  the  Canal  takes  on  an 
entirely  new  significance. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  5.300  com- 
bat vessels  used  the  Canal  and  8,500  other 
ships  carried  troops  or  military  cargo  through 
it.  For  reasons  of  safety,  no  Axis  ships  could 
be  permitted  to  go  through.  Of  course,  none 
would  have  dared  come  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  entrance  to  the  Canal.  Similarly, 
during  the  Korean  war,  over  1.000  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment vessels  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
to  carry  troops,  supplies,  and  war  materiel  to 
U.S.  troops  In  Korea. 

Despite  the  fact  that  those  who  say  that 
the  Canal  is  outmoded  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
warf!U-e.  it  continues  to  be  an  Import  supply 
line  to  Vietnam.  U.S.  Government  and  U.S. 
Government  chartered  vessels  transiting  the 
Canal  increased  in  number  from  394  to  725 
in  the  period  of  fiscal  year  1965-66.  The  cargo 
carried  Jumped  from  1.9  million  to  3.2  mil- 
lion long  tons.  Although  these  figures  are  the 
most  recent  available,  they  are  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  in  the  period  before 
escalation  really  began  in  the  buildup  of 
military  supplies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Nuclear  warfare  could  destroy  the  Panama 
Canal — or  Indeed  any  canal,  even  a  sea  level 
canal.  However,  we  must  presume  that  wars 
win  continue  to  be  fought  as  at  present,  to 
wit,  in  non-nuclear  engagements.  In  that 
case,  the  Canal  provides  the  Navy  and  sup- 
porting Merchant  Marine  with  Interior  lines 
of  sea  communications,  far  shorter  than  the 
routes  around  Cape  Horn  or  Cape  Good  Hope. 
If  the  Canal  were  blocked,  a  large  part  of  the 
U.S.  railroad  capacity  would  have  to  be  used 
to  shuttle  troops  and  supplies  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific. 

Even  If  the  Canal  were  closed  In  peace 
time,  the  cost  to  the  United  States  would  be 
great.  Millions  of  dollars  would  be  added  to 
U.S.  shipping  costs,  and  as  much  as  two 
weeks  time  in  ocean  shipments.  Japan,  one 
of  the  largest  buyers  of  U.S.  coal,  would 
probably  have  to  seek  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply. California  and  other  West  Coast  states 
would  begin  to  feel  an  almost  instantaneous 
blight.  Steel  shortages  would  quickly  begin 
to  affect  almost  all  West  Coast  manufactur- 
ing. On  the  East  Coast,  many  of  the  canned 
foods  which  we  take  for  granted,  such  as 
pears  and  pineapples,  would  become  very  ex- 
pensive. 

Hunt  Poods  and  Industries,  one  of  the  big 
West  Coast  fruit  and  vegetable  packers,  has 
estimated  that  it  alone  would  need  75  to  80 
more  railroad  cars  In  the  next  60  d.iys  if  the 
Canal  were  closed.  I  think  that  no  oiie  would 
disagree  that  the  closing  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, or  its  take-over  by  a  hostile  nation, 
would  he  disastrous  for  the  U.S.  economy  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Communists 
have  given  it  the  No.  1  long-range  priority. 
Americans  sometimes  have  difficulty  In 
Imagining  how  a  fiercely  Nationalist  country 
like  Panama,  could  become  the  tool  of  Com- 
munist policy.  A  recent  publication  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  recently  chose  Pan- 
ama as  a  hypothetical  case  In  the  study  of 
Soviet  propaganda  techniques.  Allow  me  to 
quote: 

"On  the  day  the  government  of  Panama 
falls  under  the  control  of  some  Popular- 
National-Progressive  Anti-imperialist  Front 
of  Liberation,  the  United  States  could  be 
maneuvered  into  relinquishment  of  the  Pan- 


ama Canal  without  using  a  single  missile 
from  its  billion  dollar  armament  This  is  a 
very  real  and  possible  imminent  develop- 
ment. The  Front  might  consist  of  500  stu- 
dents, 60  Sergeants.  50  professors.  40  Journal- 
ists, 30  lawyers,  and  20  longshoremen, 
gathered  from  the  back  rooms  of  a  dozen 
cafes,  and  united  around  10  Soviet  agents 
at  a  cost  to  Moscow  of  some  half  million 
dollars." 

Those  who  have  not  studied  Communist 
history  and  Communist  techniques  cannot 
possibly  Imagine  the  tremendous  leverage 
that  even  10  Soviet  agents  who  might  appear 
to  be  Panamanian  Nationalists  can  have  in 
such  a  case. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  hypothetical 
study  made  by  a  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
to  another  study  published  in  a  theoretical 
periodical,  the  World  Marxist  Review,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  public  organ  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy.  The  World 
Marxist  Review  has  already  laid  forth  the 
Communist  strategy  for  the  take-over  of 
Panama.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that 
I  am  not  quoting  from  some  musty  docu- 
ment born  out  of  the  Stalinism  of  the  '30'8. 
This  article  was  published  in  March.  1965, 
almost  contemfxiraneous  with  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiation  of  the  present  Panama 
treaties  that  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Johnson  and  Robles  administrations.  Let  me 
quote: 

"The  People's  Party  of  Panama  (the  Com- 
munist Party)  has  charted  the  road  along 
which  revolution  can  be  carried  out.  The  only 
solution  seen  at  present  Is  the  transfer  of 
the  power  to  the  people — workers,  peasants, 
forward-looking  Intellectuals  in  the  middle 
sections,  and  groups  of  the  bourgeoisie  who 
want  radical  reforms  Considering  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  situation,  it  Is  doubtful 
If  these  reforms  can  be  achieved  the  parlia- 
mentary way. 

"In  the  opinion  of  our  party,  the  national 
liberation  revolution  In  Panama  will  pass 
through  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the 
task  will  be  to  set  up  a  national,  democratic, 
I>eoples-government  which  will  consistently 
carry  out  an  agrarian  reform,  pursue  an  In- 
dependent foreign  policy,  do  away  with  cor- 
ruption, take  vigorous  steps  to  develop  the 
national  Industry,  and  embark  on  deep-going 
economic  and  social  reforms." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  break  away 
from  the  text  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  next  statement  which  appears  In  the 
World  Marxist  Review,  Let  me  quote: 

"It  Is  extremely  important  In  the  first  stage 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  unity,  an  alliance  with 
all  the  forces  Interested  In  these  changes 
( irrespective  of  their  Ideology ) .  The  party 
resolutions  state  that  only  a  revolutionary 
peoples  government,  uniting  all  segments  of 
the  nation  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  will  be 
able  in  the  second  stage  of  the  revolution  to 
combat  the  U.S.  and  Its  monopolies,  to  re- 
move the  imperialist  ulcer  and  pave  the  way 
to  nationalization  of  the  Canal. 

"The  immediate  aim  of  this  struggle  is  to 
deflate  the  oligarchy,  compel  it  to  show  itself 
in  Its  true  colors  as  the  direct  agent  of  U.S. 
imperialism,  and  thus  shorten  its  days.  The 
ultimate  aim  Is  to  achieve  the  complete  lib- 
eration of  the  country.  To  this  end.  the  Com- 
munists will  use  all  forms  of  activity." 

This  article  from  the  World  Marxist  Review 
explains  clearly  why  the  Nationalist  agrita- 
tlon  In  Panama  has  grown  so  intense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Communist  strategy. 
President  Robles  represents  the  so-called 
"oligarchy"  Therefore,  the  Communists  are 
attacking  him  and  his  treaty.  They  will  de- 
mand an  Independent  foreign  policy.  They 
will  demand  that  the  alleged  corruption  of 
the  oligarchy  be  done  away  with.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  Communist  plan,  it  is  clear  that 
they  will  ally  themselves  with  the  National- 
ists so  closely  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other  Insofar  as  we 
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assist  the  plans  of  the  Nationalists,  we  are 
advancing  the  first  stage  of  the  Communist 
strategy 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  present  treaties 
play  into  the  hands  of  this  Communist 
strategy.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant sections  of  the  proposed  treaty  turns 
over  all  the  auxiliary  enterprises  connected 
with  the  Canal  to  "private  enterprise."  The 
termis  of  the  treaty  make  it  clear  that  only 
those  favored  by  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment will  be  allowed  to  bid  on  the  operation 
of  these  enterprises.  Moreover,  the  treaty 
makes  it  plain  that  if  competitive  bidding  is 
unsatisfactory,  the  contracts  will  be  awarded 
bv  negotiation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  arrangement  makes 
It  appear  as  though  well-established  and  go- 
ing businesses  are  being  turned  over  to  the 
Panamanian  oligarchy  to  fatten  their 
pockets.  This  provision  makes  it  appear  as 
though  the  bidding  will  provide  a  ready  field 
for  all  kinds  of  corruption  and  kick-backs. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  this  situation 
will  come  to  pass  or  not.  The  treaty  terms 
are  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
Communists  their  rallying  point.  They  will 
press  for  a  government,  to  quote  the  World 
Marxist  Review,  'uniting  all  segments  of  the 
nation  opposed  to  the  oligarchy."  This  means 
the  downfall  of  the  Robles  regime  according 
to  the  Communist  plan. 

This  is  the  stage  we  are  witnessing  now  in 
the  vicious  attacks  against  the  treaties  In  the 
Robles  government  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  second  stage  of  the  plan  is  "to  combat 
the  U.S.  and  its  monopolies  .  .  and  pave 
the  way  to  nationalization  of  the  Canal." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  treaties  seem 
tailor-made  to  fit  Communist  propaganda. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  chief 
negotiators  for  President  Robles  is  a  self- 
avowed  Marxist  intellectual.  Diogenes  de  la 
Rosa.  Senor  de  la  Rosa  has  a  history  that 
the  liberal  journals  like  to  describe  as  "a 
very  colorful  past."  It  is  well  known  in 
Panama  that  for  years  the  sympathies  of 
Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  have  lain  with  the  Trot- 
sk>-ite  Communist*.  I  would  like  to  quote  to 
you  a  sarcastic  comment  which  the  columnist 
in  the  Spanish  newspaper  "El  Mundo"  made 
on  August  17.  The  columriist  who  writes  un- 
der the  by-Une  of  Picando  commented  that 
Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  is  now  labellir.g  those 
who  oppose  the  new  treaties  as  "Communists 
and  traitors."  Plcando's  sarcastic  comment 
was  "How  times  have  changed  for  Comrade 
de  la  Rosa." 

The  Impossibility  of  distinguished  true  Na- 
tionalist alms  from  issues  which  the  Commu- 
nists can  use  to  agitate  their  two-part  plan 
should  make  us  wary  of  any  arrangement  in 
the  Canal  Zone  which  would  weaken  our  con- 
trol. Despite  so-called  safeguards  written  into 
the  Treaty,  we  will  no  longer  have  the  direct 
physical  control  of  the  territory  In  security 
of  the  Canal  area  which  we  now  have. 

If  we  accept  these  treaties  in  the  hope  of 
solidifying  a  fairly  moderate  government  In 
Panama,  the  only  thing  we  will  accomplish  is 
to  make  that  government  the  target  of  in- 
creasingly strong  Commxinlst  pressures.  By 
throwing  upon  a  small  nation  a  responsibility 
which  It  doesn't  have  the  capability  to  ex- 
ercise, we  are  endangering  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  that  government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  arrangement  un- 
der which  the  United  States  gives  up  Its  ef- 
fective sovereignty  can  be  made  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  There  can- 
not possibly  be  any  better  way  of  protecting 
the  Canal  than  to  protect  It  ourselves. 

We  have  the  sovereignty  and  iurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  by  treaty.  We  oten  the  land 
by  separate  purchase.  We  are  twice  owners  of 
the  Canal  by  treaty  and  purchase.  There  Is  no 
compelling  reason  to  turn  over  Its  adminis- 
tration to  a  complicated  international  admin- 
istration, under  the  direct  sovereignty  of  a 
weak  country. 

It  we  accept  the  blackmail  of  Panamanian 


politics,  then  we  will  be  following  a  policy 
which  accurately  complements  the  two-stage 
Communist  plan  outlined  in  the  World  Marx- 
ist Revieu:.  We  see  that  plan  already  operat- 
ing in  the  dally  headlines  of  our  newspapers 
today.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  stunning  defeat, 
we  must  Immediately  change  course. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  these 
treaties  should  not  and  must  not  be  con- 
firmed. To  prevent  their  confirmation,  public 
opinion  must  crystallize  and  make  Itself 
known  so  that  the  Senate  will  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Canal  to  this  nation.  You  can 
have  a  vital  part  in  energizing  public  opinion 
and  alerting  our  pubic  officials.  Write  to  the 
President,  write  to  your  two  Senators,  and 
have  others  write.  I  have  been  getUng  hun- 
dreds of  letters  on  the  Canal  question,  and 
I  know  what  effect  letters  can  have. 

We  must  not  Jeopardize  the  security  of  our 
nation  by  allowing  the  confirmation  of  these 
proposed  treaties  with  Panama. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  moniing  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  498, 
S.  2171. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  2171) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950.  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


THE  MARCH  ON  THE  PENTAGON: 
LIBERTY  UNDER  THE  LAW  OR  PO- 
LITICAL WARFARE?— NATIONAL 
MOBILIZATION  AND  THE  WEEK  OF 
OCTOBER  1&-21 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam— 
NMC — is  a  nationwide  movement  which 
Includes  some  sincere  pacifists,  some  hon- 
est searchers  for  peace,  and  some  inno- 
cent dupes.  But  it  also  Includes  a  mixed 
bag  of  anarchists.  Socialists,  black  power 
extremists,  and  Communists  of  both  the 
Moscow  and  Peking  variety.  Ray  Crom- 
ley,  a  skilled  newspaper  analyst,  has  writ- 
ten of  the  leadership  in  the  following 
way: 

Jerry  Rubin,  a  self-styled  socialist  who 
wants  to  close  down  the  banks  and  the  uni- 
versities as  "Institutions  that  use  and  destroy 
human  beings  and  values"  is  known  primarily 
for  his  part  In  the  University  of  California 
riots,  for  his  1964  trip  to  Castro's  Cuba  and 
for  his  support  of  "black  power." 

David  DelUnger  Is  known  for  his  openly- 
expressed  support  of  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  regime.  James  Bevel  and  Ralph  Abernathy 
are  from  Martin  Luther  King's  civil  rights 


movement.  Lincoln  Lynch  has  been  a  high 
oflicial  in  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
(CORE). 

Arnold  Johnson,  active  in  getting  the 
march  idea  started,  is  better  known  for  his 
work  as  National  Public  Relations  Director  of 
the  Communist  Party,  USA.' 

And  Mr.  Cromley  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  these  large  protest  movements  seem 
to  be  controlled  by  Interlocking  boards 
of  directors  and  that  they  shift  from  one 
political  warfare  campaign  to  another. 
"Vietnam  one  week,  Cuba  the  next,  then 
to  black  power,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Domini- 
can Republic"  and  that  "these  men  and 
women  were  professional  organizers 
They're  experts  In  publicity,  whipping  up 
crowds.  Some  have  had  special  training 
in  these  fields." " 

Also  represented  in  NMC  is  tlie  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee— SNCC— headed  by  black  power  ex- 
tremist H.  Rap  Brown.  Brown  is  at  pres- 
ent free  on  bail  on  a  charge  of  inciting  a 
riot  In  Cambridge,  Md.  Brown  appeared 
at  the  Ovei-seas  Press  Club  in  New  York 
on  August  28  along  with  Dick  Gregory, 
the  Negro  comedian,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Charles  Owen  Rice  of  Pitts - 
bui-gh.  Father  Thomas  Lee  Hayes,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Episcopal  Peace 
Fellowship,  Gary  Rader,  the  formei- 
Green  Beret  reservist  who  reportedly 
burned  his  draft  card,  and  Abbie  Hoff- 
man, a  leader  of  New  York's  hippie  com- 
munity.' He  endorsed  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon,  but  did  not  answer  in  response 
to  a  question  as  to  whether  his  followers 
would  practice  nonviolence.' 

Perhaps  Rap  Brown  did  not  want  tn 
answer  the  question  about  nonviolencr 
since,  despite  the  name,  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  SNCC 
is  actually  embarked  on  a  course  of  vio- 
lence and  has  striven  to  tie  the  agitation 
over  the  Vietnam  war  to  the  black  power 
thirst  for  violence.  For  example.  Rap 
Brown  gave  an  interview  to  the  FYencli 
political  weekly  Nouvel  Observateur  In 
which  he  said : 

We  have  chosen  guerrilla  warfare  fus  a 
solution  which  the  situation  Imposes  on  u.s. 
We  will  concentrate  on  strategic  points  in 
the  country — In  the  factories,  the  fields  and 
homes  of  whites.  ...  We  will  carry  on 
bloody  sabotage  operations.  We  are  studying 
the  techniques  of  modern  guerrilla  warfare 
Our  black  brothers  who  are  flghUng  in  Viet 
Nam  for  white  America  are  getting  good  les- 
sons In  guerrilla  warfare." 

These  words  of  Rap  Brown  indicate 
that  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  make  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon  produce  violence 
so  that  this  may  become  a  pilot  operation 
In  what  Rap  Brown  envisions  as  a  fu- 
ture pattern  for  guerrilla  operations  l:i 
the  great  cities  of  America.  In  this  he 
faithfully  reflects  the  calls  to  violence 


>  Ray  Cromley,  "The  Oct.  21  March,"  Wash- 
ington Neics,  October  11,  1967. 

•  Washington  Neu-s,  Ibid. 

'  Vietnam  Public  Opinion,  August  29,  1967; 
New  York  Neivs,  August  30.  1967;  the  New 
York  Times,  August  29.  1967,  also  reported 
that  representaUves  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  Politics  attended  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  conference  as  participants. 

♦  Vietnam  Public  Opinion,  Ibid. 

»  Nouvel  Observateur  as  quoted  by  Human 
Events.  Issue  dated  October  21,  1967,  p.  4. 
released  October  16. 
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of  his  predecessor  and  associate  in 
SNCC,  Stokely  Carmichael.  Carmichael 
was  a  leading  figure  at  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Solidarity  Conference — LASO — 
held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  In  August  1967,  a 
meeting  for  the  promotion  of  revolu- 
tionary activity  In  both  North  and  South 
America.  Carmichael  has  been  quoted 
as  saying: 

Armed  struggle  Is  today  the  only  means 
of  struggle  by  the  North  American  Negro.  Our 
movement  Is  progressing  toward  an  urban 
guerrilla  virar  within  the  United  States  Itself. 

Carmichael  also  stressed  solidarity 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists,' 
and  this  same  theme  of  linking  the  war 
in  Vietnam  with  the  black  power  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  sounded 
by  Rap  Brown. 

The  role  of  SNCC  in  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon  should  be  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated to  determine  if  funds  are  being 
transmitted  to  SNCC  from  Cuba  for  this 
or  for  other  forms  of  political  warfare 
and  whether  it  is  also  possible  that  fund.s 
from  Communist  Cuba  or  other  Com- 
munist countries  might  also  be  employed 
to  aid  some  of  the  other  participating 
organizations  In  the  demonstrations  dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  16-21. 

Such  an  Investigation  might  be  most 
revealing  as  to  the  real  source  of  the  at- 
tacks on  President  Johnson  and  the  at- 
tempt— through  propaganda,  Incitation 
to  violence,  and  other  forms  of  political 
warfare— to  blackmail  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. This  Is  suggested  by  a  thought- 
provoking  report  by  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  They  have 
pointed  out  that  secret  links  between 
SNCC  and  Communist  Cuba  go  back  as 
far  as  1964.  They  have  written  that^ 

The  flamboyant  Carmichael  is  merely  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  SNCC-Cuban 
alliance,  not  lU  cause.  The  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  moving  SNCC  violently  to 
the  left  must  go  to  two  men  who,  unlike 
Carmichael.  seldom  appear  on  television  or 
the  front  page.  One  Is  James  Porman,  who 
today  holds  no  formal  office  In  SNCC  but  Is 
still  believed  to  be  Its  most  Important  In- 
ternal force.  When  SNCC  was  spawned  in  the 
Southern  sit-in  movement  in  February  i960, 
by  Idealistic  Negro  college  students.  Porman 
was  already  a  hardened  radical  and  an  as- 
sociate of  Negro  terrorist  Robert  Williams. 
■  .  .  The  other  man  Is  even  less  familiar  to 
the  public  than  Porman.  He  Is  Jack  Minnls 
a  white  intellectual  radical  who,  as  an  in- 
structor at  Tulane  University  In  1961,  was  a 
leader  In  pro-Castro  activities  In  the  New 
Orleans  area.  With  Forman  in  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  SNCC  apparatus.  Minnls  was 
named  to  lt«  central  committee.  .  .  .' 


Ion — ACLU.  Morgan  Is  a  civil  libertarian 
but  no  radical." 

Then- 


Direct  action  is  planned  for  those  who 
are  prepared  to  close  down  the  Pentagon 
war  machine.'* 


Stated  Evans  and  Novak — 
things  were  suddenly  changed  and  Victor 
Rablnowitz,  [appeared]  a  Manhattan  lawyer 
long  associated  with  far  left  causes  and  a 
leader  in  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  or- 
ganizations specializing  in  defending  Com- 
munists Rablnowitz  seri-ed  as  legal  counsel  In 
the  United  States  for  the  Castro  government 
and  had  intimate  contacts  in  Havana.  For- 
man Insisted  that  Rablnowitz  supplant  Mor- 
gan as  Bond's  attorney.  In  accordance  with 
standard  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
practice  of  deferring  to  other  attornevs,  Mor- 
gan stepped  aside. 


Evans  and  Novak  went  on  to  say  that 
the  clearest  evidence  of  the  SNCC-Cuban 
tie-in  came  In  1966  when  SNCC  leader 
Julian  Bond  was  not^-at  first — seated  by 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives. 
Bond's  case  was  In  the  hands  of  "whit* 
lawyer  Charles  Morgan  of  the  Atlanta 
office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 


Most  Interesting  of  all,  however,  E\'ans 
and  Novak  state  that — 

At  atwut  the  same  time  Rablnowitz  took 
over  In  the  case,  "SNCC's  treasury — empty 
since  the  disaffection  of  white  liberal  con- 
tributors— suddenly  began  to  fill  again.  It 
is  believed  by  many  close  to  SNCC  that  the 
new  money  came  from  Cuba." 

The  mention  of  the  Julian  Bond  case  Is 
Interesting  since  The  New  York  Times 
has  subsequently  reported  that  Julian 
Bond  has  been  named  cochairman — 
along  with  David  DelUnger,  publisher  of 
the  extreme  left  magazine  Liberation — of 
the  march  on  the  Pentagon.  The  Times 
said  that  Bond  called  the  march  "an  im- 
portant step  because  it  will  give  all 
Americans  cause  for  the  thought  about 
what  Is  being  done  In  our  names — 
against  our  wills."' 

Whatever  the  motives  of  Julian  Bond 
may  be,  he  and  others  participating  In 
the  so-called  October  Week  should  be 
well  aware  that  Rap  Brown — and  some 
of  the  other  Pentagon  march  planners — 
not  only  openly  advocates  violence,  but 
also  has  not  hesitated  to  keep  abuse  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Incite  violence  against 
the  President.  Thus,  at  a  news  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  July  27— it  was 
more  aptly  an  agitation  conference — 
Rap  Brown  said: 

Johnson  Is  a  wild,  mad  dog — an  outlaw 
from  Texas.'" 

Can  It  be  doubted  that  the  Communist 
newspaper,  the  Woi-ker,  which  so  often 
pours  out  Its  vituperation  on  the  Presi- 
dent, would  write: 

The  most  Influential  and  militant  sections 
of  the  Negro  freedom  movement  are  now 
aligned  against  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  of  his- 
toric significance  that  the  two  great  protest 
movements  of  our  time  are  now  being 
Joined  .  .  .  .» 


•  As  quoted  by  Havana  Radio,  August  1. 
1967;  Carmichael  said  that  "after  the  Watts 
rebellion  the  question  of  nonviolence  was 
discarded.  It  was  clear  to  everyone  that  the 
path  Is  the  path  of  arms." 

'  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  "Inside 
Report,"  The  Washington  Post,  August  3 
1967. 


While  Rap  Brown  openly  advocates 
violence,  he.  at  least,  does  not  hide  his 
alms  in  Aesopian  language.  What  Is  one 
to  think  of  language  that  Is  an  Invitation 
to  violence,  but  thinly  concealed?  Thus 
the  Moblllzer  of  the  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  in  Its  September  26 
Issue  calls  on  page  1  for  "From  dissent 
to  resistance"  and  on  the  second  page 
states : 


And  the  leftist  extremist  newspaper 
National  Guardian  In  Its  October  14  is- 
sue wrote  of  some  of  the  groups  planning 
to  take  part  in  the  October  16-21  demon- 
strations that  subsequently  the  emphasis 
would  be  on  "visibility  and  disruption." "-' 
And  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  same 
Issue  the  Guardian  reprinted  anarchist 
Peter  Kropotkln's  view  of  violence: 

Our  action  must  be  permanent  rebellion, 
by  word,  by  writing,  by  dagger,  gun  or  dyna- 
mite, sometimes  even  by  ballot  when  It  Is  a 
case  of  voting  for  an  ineligible  candidate  .... 
We  are  consistent  and  we  shall  use  every 
weapon  which  can  be  used  for  rebellion. 
Everything  is  right  for  us  which  Is  not  legal." 

OCTOBER   WEEK  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAl.    WARF.'^RE 

While  it  will  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  march  on  the  Pentagon  is  a  purely 
domestic  afifalr,  the  Communists  have 
actually  given  themselves  away  and  re- 
vealed the  international  apparatus  seek- 
ing to  exploit  the  Amei-ican  demonstra- 
tions. Thus  the  Worker  for  October  1 
states: 

U.S.  Embassies  and  consulates  in  virtually 
every  major  city  of  the  world  will  witness 
solidarity  demonstrations  October  21-22. 
Supporting  demonstrations  are  planned  for 
Rome  and  Bologna.  Italy;  Oslo,  Norway; 
Amsterdam.  Holland;  Aberdeen,  Scotland: 
London.  England;  Parts.  Prance  and  other 
cities  throughout  the  nation,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.  Winnipeg,  Canada,  In  West  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Japan,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  among  others." 

And  the  extent  of  the  revolutlonar>' 
forces  at  work  in  the  world  today  and 
the  efforts  of  tlie  Communists  in  trj'ing 
to  tie  their  own  movement  to  revolution- 
ary black  extremists  is  shown  by  an  Oc- 
tober 7  report  from  London.  The  London 
Dally  Telegraph  stated  that  a  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  Tweed  "from  Harlem.  New  York" 
told  a  black  power  rally  in  London: 

To  hell  with  one  man,  one  vole.  Every 
black  man  better  get  himself  a  gun,  a  sub- 
machine-gun, a  hand  grenade  and  shoot 
everyone  that  Is  White.  He  mxist  do  it  now. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  went  on  to  report 
that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  said, 
"We  love  the  English  the  way  the  Viet- 
cong  love  the  Americans"  and  urged  the 
need  for    "revolution." '" 

The  leftist  Student  Moblllzer  also  car- 
ried accoimts  of  International  acthities 
In  supfXirt  of  the  October  Week  In  the 
United  States.  The  September  1  issue 
stated: 

On  October  21,  the  Canadian  antiwar 
movement  vrill  demonstrate  .  .  .  interna- 
tional solidarity  with  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  the  American  people. 

It  also  stated  that — 

A  Frankfort,  Germany  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Vanguard  Youth 
Organizations  In  July  voted  to  work  for 
solidarity  demonstrations  against  the  Viet- 
nam war  throughout  Europe  on  October  21. 


•  Washington  Post,  Ibid.  Emphasis  supplied. 

•  The  New  York  Times,  October  8.  1967. 

"  U.S.  News  <t  World  Report,  August  7,  1967, 
p.  8;  Brown  concluded  the  conference  by 
saying  "go  get  your  guns." 

"  The  Worker,  March  16. 1967. 


^Mobilizer,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  September  36, 
1967.  pp.  1-2. 

''National  Guardian,  October  14,  1967. 

"Ibid. 

"The  Worker,  October  1,  1967. 

"The  London  Daily  Telegraph,  October  7, 
1967. 
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The  organization  was  formed  last  March  to 
coordinate  antl-Vletnam-war  activities 
among  socialist  youth  organizations  In  Eu- 
rope. Participants  include  groups  In  Belgium. 
Prance,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  Nether- 
lands. Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  Spain.'-' 

A  leading  scholar  in  the  field  of  de- 
fense studies,  Prof.  J.  D.  Atkinson,  of 
Georgetown  University  and  the  George- 
town Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  has 
written  in  a  recent  book  on  political  war- 
fare: 

The  Communists  always  seek  to  take  the 
offensive.  This  is  a  sound  military  principle. 
It  has  an  equally  decisive  advantage  in  psy- 
chological operations.  Many  hear  the  first 
charges;  few  hear  the  disclaimer.  The  im- 
portance of  the  offensive  In  the  psychological 
and  political  struggles  In  todays  peace  that 
Is  not  peace  and  war  that  is  not  war  Is  exem- 
plified by  the  unceasing  activities  of  the 
Communist  fronts  at  the  International,  na- 
tional, and  local  levels." 

This  appears  to  be  what  the  march  on 
the  Pentagon  is  intended  to  do,  to  take 
the  offensive  on  the  home  front  and  to 
win  the  Vietnam  war  in  Washington, 
for  the  evidence  is  mounting  that  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  are  beginning 
to  lo.se  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Only  last 
week — October  14 — Radio  Hanoi  ad- 
mitted that  the  situation  in  the  DMZ  had 
become  extremely  serious"  for  them." 
The  tragedy,  of  course,  is  that  some  very 
high-minded  people,  some  honest  paci- 
fists, some  very-well-meaning  citizens, 
and  even  some  innocent  dupes  will  be  de- 
ceived into  taking  part  in  what  is  chiefly 
a  political  warfare  enterprise  of  extrem- 
ist leftists,  black  power  revolutionaries. 
and  Communists  of  both  Moscow  and 
Peking  orientation. 

THE  PENTAGON  AS  A  STMBOL,  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON. OTTR  COMMANDER  IN  CHITP,  AS  THE  TAK- 
GET  OF  POLITICAL  WARPARE 

The  march  on  Washington  on  October 
21  has  been  referred  to  many  times  as  a 
"march  on  the  Pentagon."  But  the 
Pentagon  is  being  used  as  a  symbol,  the 
political  warfare  target  is  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  President  Johnson. 
This  is  made  clear,  for  example,  by  the 
Student  Mobillzer's  "Call  to  October  21" 
in  which  it  is  stated: 

On  October  21  we  are  going  to  go  directly 
to  Johnson  and  the  government. ■» 

And  at  the  previously  cited  meeting  at 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New  York  of 
representatives  of  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam it  was  reported  that  William  Pepper, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Conference 
of  New  Politics  said: 


^^  StudeJit  Mobilizer,  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  Septem- 
ber 1.  1967.  p  1,  and  p.  3.  On  p.  4  it  was 
stated  that  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Hartford  chapter  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDSi  said  they  hoped  to  send 
two  busloads  to  the  demonstration  and  "we 
hope  to  be  able  to  offer  all  the  students  on 
our  campus,  who  are  so  inclined,  free  tickets 
on    the    buses."    Whehe    do    they    get   the 

MONET? 

i»  James  D  Atkinson.  The  Politics  of 
Struggle :  the  Communist  Front  and  Political 
Warfare,  Chicago:  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1966, 
p.  vilt. 

"  Radio  Hanoi  report  of  October  14  as  cited 
In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  October  15, 
1967. 

»  Student  Mobilizer,  Augtist  15,  1967.  p.  1 
and  p.  3. 


It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  for  a  sweeping 
repudiation  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
ministration." 

The  American  people  are  a  great  and 
an  understanding  people.  Unless  their 
past  history  is  a  living  lie,  there  is  every 
indication  that  they  never  flinch  before 
the  truth.  That  truth  needs  to  be  laid  on 
the  line  to  the  American  people  now. 
It  is  that,  despite  the  innocent  involve- 
ment of  some  Americans,  the  October 
march  on  Washington  and  the  Pentagon 
is  chiefly  the  work  of  a  highly  organized 
smearbund  of  Communists,  fellow  trav- 
elers, and  leftist  extremists.  The  purpose 
of  this  political-warfare  exercise  is  to  at- 
tempt to  discredit  and  defeat  the  efforts 
of  a  courageous  President  to  do  his  duty 
as  he  sees  it  under  that  great  common 
law  of  us  all,  the  U.S.  Constitution.  As 
Chief  Executive,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  as  having  the  major  powers  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  vested  in  him  by 
that  Constitution.  President  Johnson  has 
sought  earnestly  to  safeguard  America, 
not  only  now  in  1967  but  also  into  the 
future.  He  has  had  to  face  the  hard,  the 
very  hard,  choices,  not  of  the  moment, 
but  of  choices  affecting  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  into  and  beyond  the  next  decade. 
This  he  clearly  spelled  out  as  long  ago 
as  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in  1965. 
In  answering  the  question  of  why  the 
United  States  was  in  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

We  are  there,  first,  because  a  friendly 
nation  has  asked  us  to  help  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  Ten  years  ago  our  Presi- 
dent pledged  our  help.  Three  Presidents  have 
supported  that  pledge.  We  wUl  not  break  It. 
Second,  our  own  security  Is  tied  to  the  peace 
of  Asia.  Twice  In  one  generation  we  have  had 
to  fight  against  aggression  In  the  Far  East. 
To  ignore  aggression  now  would  only  Increase 
the  danger  of  a  larger  war. 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  a 
President  had  to  make  hard  decisions 
while  faced  with  such  dissidents  as  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  the 
Copperheads.  Abraham  Lincoln  then  said 
the  "the  enemy  behind  us  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  country  than  the  enemy 
before  us." 

Are  we  today  faced  with  a  similar  time 
of  troubles  as  internal  dissension  and 
demonstration  attempts  to  stay  the  hand 
of  the  President  and  as  noisy  agitators 
slur  him  with  slanderous  remarks  and 
even  suggest  violence  by  inference? 

In  our  system  of  government  there  is, 
of  course,  always  a  place  for  honest  criti- 
cism of  policies  of  the  President,  of  the 
Congress,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Judiciary. 
I,  too,  have  been  critical  of  the  President 
in  some  matters,  and  probably  will  be 
again.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon  of  October  21  and 
the  terms  of  reference,  the  guidelines, 
the  bitter  propaganda  attending  and  sur- 
rounding it  must  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  Is  an  exercise  In  liberty 
under  law,  or  whether  it  is  an  exercise 
in  political  warfare,  a  naked  power  play 
to  interfere  with,  to  control,  and,  in  the 
words  of  one  slogan  for  the  demonstra- 


tions, "to  bring  to  a  halt"  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  If, 
indeed,  it  is  this  latter,  and  I  believe  It 
is,  do  we  not  then — all  of  us — have  a 
duty  to  hold  up  the  power  and  purpose 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  present  struggle  and  to  say  with 
the  prophet  Isaiah: 

strengthen  ye  the  feeble  hands,  and  con- 
firm the  weak  knees.  Say  to  the  faint- 
hearted: Take  courage,  and  fear  not. 

I  believe  such  a  duty  is  clearly  ours, 
and,  as  one  Senator,  I  shall  continue,  in 
this  matter,  to  stand  by  the  President — 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  and  our  coun- 
try's leader. 


-'•  As  reported  in  The  Worker,  September 
3,  1967:  Exclusive.  September  6,  1967,  p.  4 
stated  that  at  the  press  conference  also  were 
"Amy  Swerdlow  of  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
and  Fred  Halstead,  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party   (Trotskylte-Communlst). 


NAVY  VERSION  OF  TFX 
PROGRESSING  WELL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  with  interest  the  debate  which 
has  been  carried  on.  both  in  the  press  and 
here  on  the  Senate  floor,  regarding  the 
TFX  aircraft.  Lately,  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  F-lllB, 
which  is  the  Navy  version  of  this  revolu- 
tionary new  plane — so  important  to  our 
defense  when  operational. 

On  October  17.  1967.  the  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Frosch,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Research  and  Development, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Electronics  and 
Aerospace  Systems  Technical  Conven- 
tion, gave  an  authoritative,  dispassion- 
ate and  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
F-lllB.  As  such.  Mr.  Frosch's  speech 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic understanding  of  this  complicated 
subject.  He  deserves  our  gratitude  for 
rendering  a  service  to  those  who  want 
to  know  the  facts  and  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Frosch  says: 

We  gave  the  contractor  (and  he  accepted) 
a  very  tough  requirement  to  meet. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

We  are  convinced  that  In  Its  primary  air 
defense  Interceptor  role  the  F-lllB  .  .  .  rep- 
resents the  finest  fleet  air  defense  system 
available  In  the  Immediate  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Frosch  deserves  much  weight,  he  is  in 
charge  of  Research  and  Development  for 
the  U.S.  Navy.  His  conclusion  that  the 
F-lllB  Is,  in  fact,  progressing  well  is 
gratifying — though  not  surprising— 
news  to  me.  The  Grumman  Aircraft  Corp. 
of  Long  Island.  N.Y..  is  a  principal  con- 
tractor of  the  F-lllB  program.  Grum- 
man has  had  a  superb  record  In  buildinK 
Navy  planes  for  more  than  25  years. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Frosch's  address  be  iirinted 
in  the  Record,  so  that  it  will  be  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

P-lllB  Development 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Froech. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  to  the  1967  Elec- 
tronics and  Aerospace  Systems  Technical 
Convention  and  Exposition  (EASTCON, 
IEEE) ,  Washington.  DC,  October  17,  1967) 
Today  I  will  discuss  the  technical  status  of 
the  F-illB  and  In  particular  some  aspects 
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of  Its  development  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  order  to  clarify  Its  current  status,  I  will 
begin  with  an  account  of  Navy  aircraft  test 
procedures  as  they  relate  to"  development 
philosophy. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  difficulties  In 
the  development  of  an  aircraft  are  identified 
for  correction  as  soon  as  is  possible  In  the 
development  cycle  and  to  assess  the  basic 
aeronautical  qualities  of  the  airplane,  the 
Navy  has  Its  own  test  pilots  fiy  a  sequence 
of  tests  called  "Navy  Prellminarv  Evalua- 
tions" (NPE).  Five  such  flight  series  are 
normally  flown.  These  are  not.  In  any  sense, 
acceptance  tests,  but  rather  are  Intended  to 
identify  problems  and  potential  problems 
very  early  in  development  so  that  they  may 
be  corrected.  The  test  pilots  try  to  find  all 
the  problems  they  can  regardless  of  how 
minor  they  might  be.  They  comment  only 
on  the  plane  actually  flown;  it  is  not  their 
responsibility  to,  and  they  do  not  try  to. 
Identify  ways  of  correcting  the  problems  they 
find  nor  do  they  usually  speculate  on  the 
prospects  for  doing  so. 

The  test  articles  that  are  used  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  aircraft  at  the  end  of  de- 
velopment are  flown  in  a  sequence  of  trials 
.nm  by  the  Navy  Board  of  Inspection  and 
survey.  It  is  only  these  BIS  trials  that  can 
be  described  as  acceptance  tests. 

The  Navy  test  pilots  who  fly  preliminary 
evaluations  are  an  extremely  competent, 
professional,  and  dedicated  group  of  men. 
We  are  proud  of  them  and  delighted  with 
their  hard-nosed  attitude,  which,  by  early 
Identification  of  problems,  has  saved  the 
Navy  a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble. 

The  NPE  report  is  intended  for  the  test 
agency,  procuring  agency,  and  contractor. 
The  professional  airplane  developers  In  each 
of  those  organizations  recognize  the  special 
nature  of  the  report  for  Its  intended  use  as  a 
management  tool  to  expedite  corrective  ac- 
tion If  considered  necessary  by  the  procur- 
ing agencies.  The  procuring '  agencies  are 
aware  that  the  t«Et  agency  writes  the  report 
b.-ised  on  the  test  article  at  the  test  time 
without  regard  for  corrective  action  which 
inny  already  be  approved,  but  has  not  yet  re- 
.'ulted  In  hardware  changes.  It  Is  the  respon- 
-slbllity  of  the  procuring  activltv  and  the 
contractor,  not  the  test  activity,  "to  Initiate 
corrective  action  or  to  determine,  as  often 
happens,  that  none  is  required.  The  report  Is 
!u.t  generally  Intended  for  public  or  Con- 
gressional use  and  Is  written  for  profession- 
al use.  without  the  explanations  and  quali- 
fications which  are  understood  bv  the  aero- 
luiatlcal  professionals,  but  should  be  added 
if  it  were  Intended  for  a  wider  audience. 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  hub- 
bub in  the  press  and  Congress  over  comments 
extracted  from  a  recent  P-lllB  Phase  I  NPE. 
\'arlous  newspapers,  in  articles  ajid  editori- 
als, have  commented  on  these  Phase  I  NPE 
results.  Remember  that  a  Phase  I  NPE  is  pur- 
posely placed  as  early  In  development  as  the 
airplane  can  be  flown  in  order  to  provide  for 
early  detection  of  difficulties. 

To  convey  to  you  the  "flavor"  of  such  a 
Phase  I  NPE  report,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  such  a  report.  The  following  are  ex- 
rerpts  from  a  list  of  deficiencies  character- 
ized as  correction  mandatory": 

"Inadequate  lateral  control  effectiveness 
In  conflguratlon  Power  Approach  (the  con- 
rigviration  of  the  aircraft  during  carrier  land- 
ings) at  normal  approach  airspeeds. 

'General  airframe  buffet  In  conflguratlon 
Power  Approach." 

'Unreliability  of  afterburner  Ught-offs 
with   JP-5  fuel  above  35,000  ft." 

"Windshield  distortion  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  'stress  strap'  and  the  resultant  restric- 
tion to  forward  field  of  view." 

'The  excessive  distance  between  the  pilot 
and  the  control  stick." 
"Slow  longitudinal  trim  rate." 
■'Inadequate    damping   of   residual   direc- 
tional oscillations." 
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"Inadequate  stall  warning  In  configuration 
Power  Approach." 
"Nosewheel  shimmy." 

"Random  engine  exit  nozzle  opening  and 
closing  when  modulating  at  minimum  after- 
burning." 

"Location  of  the  speed  brake  and  micro- 
phone switches.'" 

Quoting  from  the  same  report,  In  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  prospects  of  meeting  con- 
tractual guarantees,  "...  the  following  guar- 
antees will  probably  not  be  met  or  their  at- 
tainment is  questionable;"' 

'"Time  to  accelerate  from  maximum  veloc- 
ity at  military  rated  thrust  to  1.2  IMN  at 
35,000  ft."" 

"The  specific  range  at  40,300  ft." 
"Subsonic    combat    rated    thrust    combat 
celling.'" 

■Maximum  velocity  at  military  rated 
thrust  at  35.000  ft." 

"Time  to  climb  to  35,000  ft.  using  com- 
bat rated  thrust."' 

These  quotes  add  up  to  an  airplane  which, 
unless  modified,  would  give  pilots  at  least 
considerable  difficulty  In  carrier  landings,  If 
they  could   be  made,  and  an   aircraft  with 
some   real    problems   in   combat  flight.   The 
quotes  I  have  Just  read  to  you  are  not  from 
the  recent  F-lllB  NPE,   they   are,   in  fact, 
from  a  Phase  I  NPE  of  the  F-^  fighter  plane 
conducted  in  the  Pall  of   1958.  There  were 
also   a   number   of   complimentary    remarks 
about  the  aircraft  and  its  other  filght  prop- 
erties. After  those  remarks  were  made,  the 
F-4  proceeded  through  the  other  phases  of 
development,  passed  its  BIS  trials,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  Fleet  in  December  1960. 
It  has  performed  well  there,  is  recognized  as 
the  best  fighter  available  in  the  free  world 
today,   and   the   basic   design   has   been   ap- 
plied   to    Air    Force    variations,    which    are 
today   being  purchased   in   greater  numbers 
than   Navy   versions.   We,   therefore,   have   a 
clear  example  of  the  flavor  of  a  Phase  I  NPE 
which,  if  quoted  out  of  context,  could   in- 
dicate   a    bleak    future    for    the    F-4.    With 
hindsight.  It  Is  evident  that  the  F-4  future 
was  considerably  better  than  the  quotations 
above  would  indicate  because  the  NPE  com- 
ments  assisted   In   the   achievement   of  this 
successful  weapons  system. 

Relative  to  the  F-UIB,  the  general  con- 
cept of  commonality  Itself  was  not  really  a 
new  or  foreign  thought.  We  have  proven'  in 
the  P-4  program  that  Air  Force  and  Navy 
airplanes  with  similar  mission  requirements 
can  be  successfully  used  by  both  services  We 
have  recognized  within  the  Navy  the  desir- 
ability of  commonality  and  have  pursued  It 
In  such   programs  as  the  A-1   Skyralder.  It 
was   produced    In   attack   versions,    airborne 
early    warning    versions,    electronic    warfare 
versions  and  utility  versions.  We  have  demon- 
strated economies  In  the  S-2  and  C-1  and  E-1 
airplane  family  by  common  engines,  common 
subsystems  and  nearly  common  airframes  for 
different   missions.   We   are   today   pursuing 
that  logical   course   of   action   utilizing   the 
basic  A-6A  design  to  create  the  EA-6A.  and 
with  further  variations,  the  EA-6B.  We  are 
considering  a  tanker  variation  of  the  same 
airplane  called  the  KA-6D.  All  of  these  ex- 
amples are  given  to  emphasize  that  the  basic 
concept  of  airframe,  engine  and  avionlc  com- 
monality leading  to  variations  of  the  same 
airplane  with  different  uses  h.is  long  been 
recognized  and  understood  within  the  Navy. 
The  design  of  the  F-lllB  was  challenging, 
but  the  variable  sweep  wing  and  afterburn- 
ing  turbo-fan   engine  made   It  appear   pos- 
sible to  Incorporate  In  the  same  design  char- 
acteristics necessary  to  meet  both  Air  Force 
and  Navy  requirements.  This  was  a  somewhat 
more  radical  approach  to  commonality  than 
had   previously   been    tried,   and   one  which 
put    rather    more    severe    problems    on    the 
shoulders  of  the  initial  design  engineer.  The 
Contractor  analyzed  designs  for  each  small 
element  that  wer^  essentially  three  designs: 
one  to  meet  only  the  Navy  requirements,  one 


to  meet  only  the  Air  Force  requirements,  and 
the  third  as  the  best  way  of  satisfying  both 
requlremenu.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  development  and  the  everpresent  pub- 
licity attendant  in  this  program,  the  Con- 
tractor designed  so  as  to  insure  that  each 
new  feature  would  Indeed  perform  as  planned 
and  that  neither  service  would  find  its  re- 
quirements neglected. 

Confronted  during  manufacture  of  the  first 
three  aircraft  with  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  the  aircraft  would  be  heavier  than 
desired,  the  Contractor  initiated  a  massive 
redesign  effort  which  has  been  described  as 
the  Super  Weight  Improvement  Program 
(SWIP).  This  redesign,  effective  at  F-lllB 
No.  4,  was  Instituted  before  the  first  Navy 
aircraft  was  delivered.  The  first  three  aircraft 
were  In  fact  overweight,  and  much  heavier 
than  number  four,  approxjmatelv  3,000 
pounds  heavier.  It  Is  useful  to  ask  whether 
the  first  three  F-lllB  aircraft  (Which  were 
known  to  be  tmrepresentative  at  the  time 
of  their  acceptance)  were  a  waste  of  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  F-lliB's  No.  1  through 
3  are  in  active  use  today  as  avionics  and 
Phoenix  test  beds.  All  of  these  tests  are 
required  and  all  of  the  aircraft  are  usefully 
occupied.  Accepting  no  F-lllB  aircraft  until 
the  first  SWIP  version  was  available  would 
merely  have  delayed  the  avionic  and  Phoe- 
nix testing  without  improving  the  program. 
The  weight  of  the  aircraft  Is  of  little  Im- 
portance for  this  testing,  but  other  basic 
properties  and  shapes  are  Important  to  It. 

The   redesign   effort   produced   the  weight 
improved     or     so     called     SWIP     airplanes, 
F-lllB's  r4  and  ^5.  We  Immediately  utilized 
Navy   :x<i  as   the  demonstration  airplane  to 
validate,  with  Contractor  pilots,  fiutter  and 
structural    qualities    of    the    SWIP    design. 
While    ^i   P-lllB    opened    the    permissible 
flight  envelope,  ir5  was  prepared  for  a  Phase 
I  Navy  Preliminary  Evaluation  essentially  as 
If  it  were  a  new  alrcralt.   Before  this  NPE 
there  were  many  known  F-lllB  character- 
istics and  problems  based  on  the  flight  testing 
of  the  pre-SWIP  airplanes.  In  spite  of  the 
SWIP  effort,  prior  to  the  NPE  date,  we  had 
determined   that  higher  thrust  engines  and 
other    configuration    changes    would,    in   all 
probability,  be  necessary.  However,  the  Navy 
desired   a  new   and   Independent   evaluation 
of  the  airplane  which  was  much  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  expected  end  product  of  the 
R&D  effort.  The  NPE  was  conducted,  as  al- 
ways,  on   the  hardware   available.   Improve- 
ments required  and  designed  for  later  air- 
planes but  which  were  not  yet  Incorporated 
in  the  test  aircraft  were  not  considered. 

Examples  of  deficiencies  that  were  found 
In  that  F-lliB  NPE  and  which  were  termed 
"correction  mandatory"  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Unsatisfactory  lateral-directional  han- 
dling qualities  In  the  high-lift  configuration 
with  Adverse  Yaw  Compensation  which  de- 
grade the  night  shipboard  recovery  capa- 
bility." 

"Repeated  occurrence  of  afterburner  blow- 
out and  unsuccessful  afterburner  selection 
at  conditions  well  within  the  NPE  operating 
envelope." 

"Inadequate  pilot's  external  field  of  view 
at  the  guaranteed  minimum  usable  approach 
speed" 

"Unacceptable  feedback  of  the  Stability 
Augmentation  System  in  the  primary  flight 
controls."" 

"Unsatisfactory  characteristics  associated 
with  extended  speed  brake  operation." 

"Inadequate  taxi  turning  capability  for 
carrier  operations."' 

"Low  excess  thrust  for  acceleration  from 
loiter  flight  conditions  with  maximum  after- 
burner." 

"Unsatisfactory  airplane  tip-back  charac- 
teristics." 

"Inaccessible  location  of  the  Control  Sys- 
tem switch  which  incorporates  standby  gain 
provisions.'" 
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"Lack  of  Are  extingtilBher  In  the  crew 
module." 

"Suflpectlblllty  of  the  crew  modiile  escape 
system  to  damage  by  personnel  stepping  on 
the  wing  glove  area  of  the  module.  (The  ap- 
proved walkway  areas  are  not  adequately  de- 
lineated. Existing  'No  Step'  markings  are 
sporadically  placed  and  confusing.) " 

Prom  the  same  report  the  following  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions  apply: 

"Extensive  simulator  evaluation  of  the 
P-UIB  cockpit  with  the  complete  weapons 
systems  displays  and  pilot's  primary  flight 
displays  is  essential  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  the  cockpilt  design  concepts." 

"Supplementary  solutions  to  eliminate 
multiple  Images  in  addition  to  increasing 
windshield  Incidence  should  be  investigated." 

"The  windshield  'critical  area'  should  be  re- 
defined In  accordance  with  carrier  visibility 
requirements  vice  Air  Force  optical  gunsight 
requirements." 

If  you  recall  the  list  of  F-4  NPE  problems  I 
went  through  earlier,  you  will  And  some  of 
these  familiar: 

Within  the  same  report,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  P-4  report  quoted  above,  estimates  of  the 
probability  of  meeting  contractual  guaran- 
tees Indicated  some  would  probably  not  be 
met.  Because  of  the  timeliness  and  classifica- 
tion Involved.  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  exact 
details. 

The  question  which  Immediately  comes  to 
mind  Is.  'How  serioxis  are  these  comments?" 
Analysis  of  them  Indicates  that  thev  range 
from  easily  corrected  minor  problems  to 
limitations  that  may  persist  to  some  degree 
despite  our  best  efforts. 

The  problems  we  face  in  deciding  exactly 
how  much  correction  is  enough  are  more  com- 
plex than  might  appear  at  flrst  look.  For  ex- 
ample, we  ftU  agree  that  the  pilot  should  have 
a  good  view  over  the  nose  of  the  airplane  in 
order  to  effect  a  carrier  landing.  (This  has 
been  a  perpetual  problem:  some  aircraft  used 
to  approach  the  carrier  almost  sideways  for 
this  reason.  The  F-4U  or  Corsair  I  was  a 
classic  example  of  this.)  In  the  F-UIB  we 
found  problems  with  the  industry  standards 
In  defining  precisely  where  the  eye  of  the  5 
to  95  percentile  pilot  should  be  in  order  to 
insure  adequate  vision.  In  order  to  define  a 
satisfactory  'fix"  for  this  problem  we  had  to 
discard  the  Industry  standard,  which  was 
misleading,  and  substitute  a  more  stringent 
one. 

.Another  example  Is  the  standard  geometric 
description  of  the  tip-back  tendency  which 
relates  the  airplane  center  of  gravity  to  the 
deck  contact  f>oint  of  the  main  wheels.  We 
find  that  variations  in  braking  ability  and 
aircraft  Inertia  characteristics  In  actual  prac- 
tice require  us  to  modify  the  simple  geo- 
metric definition  of  what  Is  a  usable  tip- 
back  configuration. 

Our  ex{>erlence  with  the  F-UlB  is  giving 
us  new  insights  Into  the  writing  of  specifica- 
tions for  aircraft.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  at  best,  a  specification  Is  only  a  capsule 
description  of  what  we  want:  some  numbers 
extracted  from  a  vast  mass  of  qualitative  and 
quantitative  desires. 

At  this  time,  we  have  the  following  correc- 
tions which  will  be  in  succeeding  Navy 
F-lUB's  in  engineering  design. 

a.  An  improved  engine  to  provide  addi- 
tional thrust  throughout  the  flight  envelope. 
This  engine  is  designated  the  TP-30-P-12  and 
will  be  m  F-lllB  No.  6  and  subsequent. 

b.  A  visibility  Improvement  package  which 
raises  the  pilot's  seat,  modifies  the  windshield 
angle,  and  increases  the  flap  deflection;  all 
three  working  In  concert  to  Improve  over  the 
nose  visibility  during  landing.  The  flap  Axes 
will  be  incorporated  at  Navy  Jt6  with  the 
cockpit  changes  Introduced  at  Navy  HB  and 
retrofitted  to  Navy  ;r6. 

c  A  redistribution  of  weight  and  a  move- 
ment of  the  landing  gear  aft  which  will  im- 
prove the  present  tip-back  properties  of  the 
aircraft.  An  extended  nose  will  be  in  all  air- 


craft after  Navy  #6.  The  landing  gear  modi- 
fication will  be  effective  in  Navy  #8  with 
simple  retrofit  to  Navy  #6. 

d.  The  extended  nose  referred  to  above  and 
Introduced  to  Improve  weight  distribution 
will  be  used  to  house  the  Phoenix  airborne 
missile  control  system  in  a  more  accessible 
location.  At  the  same  time,  the  volume  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Phoenix  and  other 
avionics  has  become  available  and  permitted 
Installation  of  an  additional  2000  lbs  of  fuel. 
This  change  wlU  be  effective  In  Navy  #6.  The 
additional  fuel  provides  increased  loiter  time. 

The  point  most  often  raised  in  Congress 
and  most  media  releases  is  whether  the  air- 
craft Is  Indeed  carrier  suitable.  Carrier  suit- 
ability could  be  defined  as  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  vehicle  to  exist  in  the  carrier  en- 
vironment. Obvious  questions  such  as  ad- 
equate deck  strength  have  been  considered, 
and  there  Is  no  problem  In  the  supercarrlers 
from  which  we  expect  to  operate  the  F-lllB. 
The  elevators  In  the  Forrestal  and  subse- 
quent carriers  are  updated  as  all  aircraft 
loads  Increase  and  are  expected  to  create  no 
problem  at  Fleet  introduction  with  the 
weights  anticipated  The  updating  of  eleva- 
tors In  these  carriers  was  undertaken  and  is 
being  carried  out  for  reasons  that  are  fun- 
damentally Independent  of  the  F-lllB.  A 
program  of  catapult  Improvements  In  Kitty 
Hawk  and  subsequent  carriers  has  been 
carried  out  to  improve  their  capability  to 
handle  all  aircraft  at  lower  catapult  wind- 
over-deck.  These  Improved  catapults  will 
constitute  the  majority  aboard  the  intended 
carriers  at  Fleet  Introduction  of  the  F-lllB. 
The  capacity  of  the  remaining  catapults 
cited  in  the  original  P-lllB  specification  will 
also  be  adequate  to  handle  the  aircraft. 

The  previous  properties  cited  have  been 
carrier  characteristics  necessary  to  match  air- 
plane characteristics.  Directly  associated  with 
them  are  the  airplane  characterlftlcs  to 
match  the  carrier.  The  variable  sweep  wing 
has  its  most  obvious  advantage  In  landing 
and  take  off.  and  is  an  important  Innova- 
tion In  the  F-lllB.  Because  the  energy  re- 
quirements to  catapult  or  arrest  are  con- 
cerned with  kinetic  energy,  In  which  of 
course  the  velocity  enters  as  the  square  while 
the  mass  enters  linearly,  the  low-8p>eed  land- 
ing and  take  off  characteristics  of  the  F-lllB. 
due  to  the  high  lift  in  the  wing-forward 
configuration,  more  than  adequately  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  mass.  Comparable 
weight  carrier  aircraft  such  as  the  RA-5C  and 
A-3B  do  not  benefit  from  this  feature  and. 
thus.  Impose  higher  loads  on  the  carrier  when 
operating  at  equivalent  mass  to  the  P-lllB. 
The  F-lilB  Is  expected  to  land  and  take  off 
at  speeds  about  15  to  20  knots  less  than  the 
F-1  and  RA~5C. 

Curiously,  the  success  of  this  high  lift  fea- 
ture has  created  a  problem;  the  airplane  has 
sufficiently  high  lift  and  low  drag  and  speed 
m  the  landing  configuration  that  on  the  glide 
slope  the  engines  have  had  to  run  very  near 
Idle,  with  the  result  that  the  response  of  the 
aircraft  in  this  state  Is  too  sluggish  A  few 
minor  changes  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  cor- 
rect this  happy  problem. 

We  are  preparing  to  take  F-lllB  :t5  aboard 
an  aircraft  carrier  sometime  during  the 
spring  of  1968.  While  we  are  aware  of  short- 
comings In  that  specific  aircraft  which  will 
be  corrected  in  succeeding  airplanes,  we  be- 
lieve It  is  necessary  to  test  the  P-lllB  In  its 
Intended  environment  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  appropriate  full- 
scale  testing  In  any  development  program. 
This  testing  will  not  commence  until  labora- 
tory structural  tests  (now  scheduled  on  a 
test  article  in  November),  and  land-based 
tests  using  catapults  and  arresting  gear  In- 
stalled at  Naval  Air  Station.  L>akehurst,  and 
Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River  are 
complete.  The  latter  testing  Is  scheduled  to 
start  In  January  1968.  Thus  we  are  building 
up  to  Initial  carrier  trials  In  our  usual 
straightforward  and  careful  manner. 


About  a  year  later  than  the  initial  trials 
with  P-lllB  No.  5  a  production  representa- 
tive aircraft  with  aU  the  fixes  I  have  pre- 
viously enumerated  will  conduct  more  in- 
volved and  complete  carrier  tests. 

Aa  I  discuss  the  F-lllB  airplane  today,  we 
are  more  than  two  years  away  from  the  Board 
of  Inspection  and  Survey  trials  which  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier  as  the  true  acceptance  trials. 
We  have  many  engineering  changes  to  be 
incorporated,  many  development  steps  to 
be  taken,  and  much  more  quantitative  flight 
testing  to  be  performed  to  perfect  the  con- 
figuration. There  will  be  other  NPE's  em- 
bracing a  larger  flight  envelope  and  more 
internal  components  of  the  complete  wea- 
pon system.  Of  course,  the  testing  to  date  has 
established  a  high  probability  of  acceptabU- 
ity  of  the  basic  aerodynamic  qualities.  After 
the  Contractor  demonstrations  and  NPE's 
are  complete  as  prerequisltee  to  BIS  trials. 
some  four  or  flve  uninstrumented  production 
airplanes  will  be  designated  as  BIS  aircraft. 
They  will  be  tested  at  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  Patuxent  River  and  the  Naval  Mis- 
sile Center  at  Point  Mugu.  At  about  the 
time  those  trials  are  in  progress,  another  set 
of  production-representative  aircraft  will  be 
assigned  to  the  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Force.  The  OPTEVFOR  airplanes  will 
be  used  to  develop  and  refine  the  tactics  the 
Fleet  will  use  when  operating  the  F-lllB 
Phoenix  weapon  system. 

At  the  end  of  BIS  trials,  delivery  to  the 
Fleet  win  begin  with  initial  deliveries  to  a 
Replacement  Training  Squadron.  From  that 
squadron  in  due  course  will  come  the  trained 
personnel  to  man  the  first  deployable  Fleet 
squadron. 

The  Fleet  introduction  described  above  will 
take  place  within  the  year  following  BIS  In 
the  configuration  established  during  devel- 
opment and  proven  acceptable  In  the  BIS 
trials. 

Having  discussed  the  suitability  of  the 
aircraft,  and  Its  state  of  development.  I  will 
address  its  mission  capability.  The  Navy  mis- 
sion capability  for  the  P-lUB  has  always 
centered  around  the  long  range  missile  car- 
rying and  multiple  missile  firing  capability  of 
the  airplane/mlsBlle  combination  The  Navy 
requirements,  as  they  were  conveyed  In  spec- 
ification form  to  the  Contractor,  detailed 
five  design  missions.  The  flrst  of  these  was 
the  fleet  air  defense  mission,  which  is  still 
our  primary  mission.  The  second  of  these 
employed  the  Phoenix  in  a  distant  air  su- 
periority role,  such  as  over  a  beachhead.  The 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  missions  capitalized 
on  the  long  range  performance  of  the  air- 
plane to  deliver  nuclear  and  conventional 
bombs.  We  expect  the  aircraft  to  be  capable 
of  performing  the  fleet  air  defense  mission 
as  defined;  and  capable  of  performing  flight 
to  a  distant  beaclxhead  area,  where  supported 
by  appropriate  Marine  Tactical  Data  Sys- 
tems or  Airborne  Tactical  Data  Systems  it 
will  provide  an  effective  distant  air  superior- 
ity capability. 

While  the  remaining  missions  which  deli'.- 
er  nuclear  and  conventional  bombs  can  be 
performed  by  the  F-lllB,  they  have  become 
less  Important  Navy  requirements  for  the 
P-lllB. 

With  regard  to  the  fighter  role,  we  must 
begin  by  considering  what  a  fighter  is.  This  ts 
a  current  problem;  the  concept  varies  from 
Snoopy  and  the  Red  Baron  (with  white  scarf 
trailing  out  behind,  as  In  the  Peanuts  comic 
strip)  through  something  In  order  of  the 
YF-13  Mach  3  fighter  proposed  for  continen- 
tal air  defense.  The  letter  F  in  the  military 
airplane  designation  simply  means  fighter, 
and  we  use  that  designation  for  fighter 
bombers,  fighter  interceptors,  and  general 
purpose  fighters,  some  of  which  are  Intended 
for  traditional  dogfights,  and  some  not. 

Limited  range  fighters,  such  as  the  F-5A 
and  extremely  long  range  fighters,  such  Rs 
the     F-lllA,     have     considerably     different 
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characterUtlcs.  The  F-IllB  was  designed  to 
fill  the  fleet  air  defense  role,  which  Is  es- 
sentially the  fighter  Interceptor  role.  In  such 
a  role,  it  Is  supported  by  systems  such  as  the 
Airborne  Tactical  Data  System  (currently 
carried  In  the  E-2A) .  the  Naval  Tactical  Data 
System,  and  the  Marine  Tactical  Data  Sys- 
tem  when  near  a  beachhead.  Assisted  by 
these  tactical  data  systems  It  performs  more 
nearly  a  function  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  fighter  Interceptor  In  the  continental  Air 
Defense  Command,  which  operate  under 
guidance  of  ntimerous  control  neta. 

In  1966  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  con- 
vened a  study  of  the  F-lliB  In  Its  primary 
fleet  air  defense  role  as  an  interceptor.  The 
aerodynamic  characteristics  of  the  assumed 
fleet  P-lliB  aircraft  were  purposely  viewed 
In  a  pessimistic  manner  compared  with  both 
Contractor  supplied  characteristics  and  the 
original  specifications.  The  P-lllB  PHOE- 
NIX was  compared  with  the  PHOENIX  sys- 
tem carried  In  subsonic  aircraft,  with  other 
fighters  with  other  missile  systems  now  vis- 
ualized for  the  appropriate  future  era.  and 
with  variations  of  those  other  fighters  which 
showed  promise.  The  study  employed  the 
Kitest  In  dynamic  simulator  techniques,  and 
used  a  base  of  knowledge  about  this  aircraft 
::nd  competing  systems  which  we  have  estab- 
lished over  many  years. 

It  was  the  finding  of  this  elaborate  formal 
examination  of  the  problem,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Naval  officers  who  ran  It    that 
the   F-UlB  PHOENIX   system,    on   a   deck- 
.'pace  and  cost-effectiveness  basis,  was  a  bet- 
ter system  for  tiie  fleet  air  defense  role  than 
;iny  comparable  system  which  could  be  In- 
troduced  In  the  same  time  frame.  We  feel 
confident  that  this  study  has  Indeed  shown. 
:is  well  as  anything  but  operating  experience 
cin.    that   this   airplane,   equipped   with   Its 
PHOENIX  missile  system,  will  provide  effec- 
tive   fleet    air    defense,    and    will    meet    the 
military    requirements   that   led   to    Its   de- 
velopment, even  if  It  does  not  meet  all  of  the 
specifications    that    were    the    Contractor's 
guaranteed   estimates   of   what   the   aircraft 
would  do.  The  relative  cost  effectiveness  ad- 
vantage of  F-iiiB  PHOENIX  over  compet- 
ing systems  Is  greatest  for  the  more  serious 
threats  to  the  fleet.  For   lesser  threats,   the 
requirement  for  a  complex  fleet  air  defense 
1,=   smaller   and    the    other    systems    become 
more  competitive.  However,  we  find  It  neces- 
s.iry   today,  as  In  the  past,  to  plan  for  the 
threats  which  the  potential  enemy  Is  capable 
-f  launching,  and  this  must  include  the  seri- 
ous and  sophisticated  threats. 

We  have  treated  this  CNO  study  to  sensi- 
tivity analyses  for  possible  degradations  in 
aircraft  performance  and  modifications  In 
cost.  When  all  the  elements  of  predicted  ten- 
year  operating  costs,  deck-space  allocation 
and  effectiveness  against  threat  (including 
variations  up  to  the  highest  threat  that  we 
believe  could  be  mounted)  are  considered, 
we  find  that  it  meets  our  fleet  air  defense 
requirements  better  than  any  competing  sys- 
tem available  for  study. 

It  now  appears  Inappropriate  to  consider 
the  F-lllB  as  competing  directly  with  the 
subsonic  A-7  carrying  conventional  bombs 
\\p  are  examining  Instead  the  possible  em- 
ployment of  the  P-lllB  as  a  missile  plat- 
form In  attacking  with  alr-to-surface  mis- 
siles with  large  stand-off  ranges.  In  this  role, 
lt,s  potential  as  a  well  equipped  avionic  plat- 
form with  excellent  performance,  and  Its 
ability  to  return  and  land  with  unexnended 
e.vpenslve  missiles,  provides  advantages  that 
none  of  our  other  aircraft  cin  match  We 
nave  not  yet  completely  defined  this  new 
secondary  role  for  the  aircraft,  which,  in  anv 
case,  would  require  the  airplane  to  use 
stand-off  missiles  which  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted development  nor  reached  the  Fleet. 

In  summary,  we  gave  the  contractor  (and 
ne  accepted)  a  very  tough  requirement  to 
meet.  If  he  was  to  provide  all  the  perform- 
ance desired   by  the   Navy  and   by  the  Air 
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Force  in  the  designs  he  Initiated.  As  we  ex- 
amine the  situation  some  years  later  we  find 
that  the  aircraft  will  probablv  not  meet  all 
of  the  Initial  specifications  and  the  contrac- 
tor will  have  to  accept  some  responsibility 
for  this  lack.  It  is.  of  course,  not  unusual  for 
a  military  aircraft  that  uses  advanced  state- 
of-the-art  to  fall  to  meet  some  of  the  speci- 
fications, the  real  question  is  whether  it 
meets  military  needs.  We  have  examined 
whether  the  F-lliB  continues  to  meet  the 
original  primary  military  mission  require- 
ments, and  we  are  convinced  that  In  Its 
primary  air  defense  Interceptor  role  the  P- 
lllB,  equipped  with  the  PHOENIX  airborne 
missile  control  system,  and  flulng  multiple 
shots  of  the  long  range  PHOENIX  alr-to-alr 
missile,  represents  the  finest  fieet  air  defense 
system  available  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  P-lliB  Is  now  In  the  state  of  develop- 
ment where  we  are  satisfied  that  the  basic 
problems  have  been  solved  and  that  we  have 
Identified  other  design  problems  and  we  have 
solutions  in  progress.  The  overall  success  of 
an  airplane  Is  not  determined  bv  these  initial 
technical  problems,  but  is  determined  over 
the  long  run  by  how  the  svstem  meets  a  solid 
military  requirement.  We  are  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  now  appears  to  be 
bringing  its  version  of  the  P-lli  into  the  op- 
erational Inventory  in  a  highly  successful 
manner 

We  base  our  expectation  that  the  F-IllB 
will  be  a  satisfactory,  carrier-suitable  air- 
craft for  Its  mission  partlv  on  the  fact  that 
corrections  for  the  deficiencies  discovered  In 
the  first  serious  flying  of  its  development 
have  been  identified  and  designed,  and  partly 
on  a  historical  record  that  tells  us  that 
mandatory  deficiencies  (frequently  of  a 
major  kind)  are  normal  In  development  air- 
craft emerging  from  Phase  1  NPE.  In  past  de- 
velopment these  have  been  corrected  with 
the  result  that  we  fiy  hlghlv  satlsfactorv  air- 
craft in  the  Fleet. 


NEW    YORK    CITY'S    VEST    POCKET 
HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  New  York 
City's  proposed  vest  pocket  housing  pro- 
gram, the  flrst  in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  incorporates  modern  tech- 
niques of  planning  In  one  coordinated 
effort  aimed  at  the  problems  and  desires 
of  individual  neighborhoods.  It  works 
toward  the  rebuilding  of  each  commu- 
nity on  the  basis  of  its  unique  history-  and 
character  to  meet  the  present  needs  and 
desires  of  Its  people.  New  York  Citv  has 
launched  its  own  model  cities  program 
with  a  commitment  of  $15  million,  most 
of  which  will  go  toward  the  vest  pocket 
housing  program. 

This  first  step  in  New  York's  own 
model  cities  program  was  the  subject  of 
a  searching  Inquiry  when  Jason  R.  Na- 
than, administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Developing  Administration  of  New  York 
City  recently  appeared  as  a  guest  on  the 
public  affairs  television  program,  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  high- 
lights from  the  tran.script  of  the  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know"  program,  produced  by 
Theodore  Granik.  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
Nathan  and  a  panel  of  Interested  stu- 
dents from  Anacostia  High  School  in 
Washington,  DC,  Walt  Whitman  High 
School  in  Maryland,  and  Faii-fax  and 
George  M?rshall  High  Schools  In  Vir- 
ginia, be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 


from  the  transcript  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Youth  Wants  To  Know 
(Note. — Made  available  through  a  grant 
from  Mrs.  Allle  S.  Freed,  president,  Bucking- 
ham and  Claremont  communities:  created 
and  produced  by  Theodore  Granik:  associate 
producer.  Jay  B  Cutler:  assistant  to  the  Pro- 
ducer, Susan  Gallagher.) 

Youth  Wants  To  Know  presents  Mr.  Jason 
Nathan,  Administrator  of  New  York  City's 
Housing  and  Development  Administration." 

ANNotTNCER,  Youth  Wants  To  Know,  the 
penetrating  and  provocative  questions  of 
America's  young  people,  created  and  pro- 
duced by  Theodore  Granik 

Mr.  Granik  Welcome  to  Youth  Wants  To 
Know  Our  Guest  is  Jason  R.  Nathan,  Admin- 
istrator of  New  York  City's  Housing  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  in  proving  the 
quality  of  urban  life,  America's  most  critical 
domestic  problem,  mav  ver>-  well  find  Its 
prototype  in  New  York  Citv,' svmbollzes  the 
grandeur  and  despair  in  life.  Under  the  lead- 
ership and  guidance  of  Jason  Nathan,  who 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  urban  de- 
velopment, the  aty  of  New  York  has  launch- 
ed a  penetrating  attack  on  the  root  causes  of 
the  program,  initiated  a  vest  pocket  housing 
plan,  an  action  program  wluch  lays  the  foun- 
dation In  the  future  of  model's  Cltv's  plan- 
ning. What  the  program  will  encompass,  how 
it  wUl  involve  the  community  and  what  ^t-ill 
be  the  design  innovations  are  but  a  few  of  the 
areas  about  which  Youth  Wants  To  Know. 
Let's  begin  our  questioning  by  a  panel  of 
high  school  students  with  you,  David. 

Question.  Mr  Nathan,  do  you  feel  that  the 
vest  pocket  program  will  be  an  answer  to 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  ghettos  of  rais- 
ing the  economic  standing  of  low  income 
families  and  things  like  this? 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well  David,  I  think  It's  one  of 
a  whole  busheUull  of  tools  or  answers  to  this 
problem.  The  old  houses  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  they  used  to  think  that  the 
answer  to  all  of  these  problems  was  a  one 
shot  affair— build  housing  but  that  isn't  the 
answer,  it's  one  of  them.  That's  why  we 
tlilnk  so  strongly  about  getting  tlUs  new 
vest  pocket  program  off  the  ground. 

Question  How  can  you  be  sure  that  the 
people  Involved  In  this  program  will  be  happy 
with  your  results? 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well  I  think  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  here  and  the  wav  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  it  Debbie  Is  the  'best 
way  I  can  express  It.  Everybody  In  this  coun- 
try has  heard  for  years  about  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing  and  the  fact  that  the 
people  m  the  neighborhoods  object  to  them, 
negro  removal,  plans  made  back  In  city  halls 
someplace  and  nobody  knows  what's  going  on, 
the  essence  to  my  mind  for  vest  pocket  pro- 
gram Is  that  people  In  the  communities  have 
had  a  hand  In  developing  the  plan.  We  had 
since  last  Fall  over  120  meetings  In  the  vest 
pocket  housing  areas  in  New  York  of  Harlem, 
Central  Brooklyn  and  the  South  Bronx,  and 
these  progranis  in  large  part  come  out  of 
these  meetings  with  the  communities. 

Mr.  Granik.  It  certainly  takes  in  that  East 
New  York  section  where  I  was  born. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Right.  Bedford,  Stuvvesant. 
Brownsville  and  East  New  York  are  Included 
in  the  Central  Brooklyn  area. 

Question.  Mr.  Nathan,  what  are  some  of 
the  wide-spread  criticisms  you  get  of  thl« 
program  from  the  people  Involved? 

Mr  Nathan.  Well  so  far  I  am  sort  of 
nervous  because  the  criticism  has  not  been 
widespread,  I  think  the  thing  that  was  ex- 
citing  a  few  weeks  ago  was  that  when  a  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  on  the  vest  pocket 
program  before  the  New  York  City  planning 
commission  the  community  groups  were 
actually  out  In  force  supporting  the  program 
because  they  said  Its  our  program  and  it  was 
a  very  heartening  thing  to  me. 
Question.  Well  sir.  the  militant  negroes,  on 
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the  community  action  you  talked  about  the 
vest  poclset  housing  program,  they  do  repre- 
sent a  segment  of  the  negro  community,  are 
they  in  on  the  community  action  too? 

Mr.  NATHA>f.  I  beUeve  so  to  a  very  great 
degree.  I  had  a  session  in  my  office  Just  yester- 
day, a  group  oX  militant  leadership  from  one 
of  the  areas.  We  talked  about  plans,  we 
talked  about  Jobs,  we  talked  about  the  negro 
housing  and  militant  or  not,  the  Interesting 
thing  to  me  Is  that  we  were  all  talking  about 
precisely  the  same  needs  and  we  weren't 
sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence  from 
each  other  but  we  were  In  biisic  agreement 
on  objectives.  The  question  that  we  have  to 
try  to  resolve  Is  how  to  get  there  fast  now. 
not  Ave  years  from  now.  The  problem  of 
delay  has  been  one  of  the  root  problems  of 
the  Cities — how  do  we  get  moving  now? 

Question;  Sir,  you  said  you  want  to  move 
fast.  I  can  see  you  want  to  start  fast.  But 
aren't  yoi'  being  a  little  unrealistic,  I  mean 
besides  building  houses  you  have  to  educate 
the  people  and  this  certainly  can't  come  over 
night  and  this  I  think  is  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  militant  Negroes.  Do  you  agree  that 
you  can  move  quickly? 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well,  lots  of  people  say  I'm 
crazy  when  I  say  we  should  work  toward 
doubling  housing  production  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  people  In  New  York  and  my 
response  to  that  Is  that  I  had  better  not  be 
crazy  because  we  have  450  thousand  sub- 
standard housing  units  In  New  York  and 
when  we  double  It  we  have  to  go  on  to  triple 
It.  The  housing  problem,  as  I  had  In  the  be- 
ginning. IS  not  going  to  solve  all  of  the  root 
problems  but  It  does  deal  with  a  major  ele- 
ment of  environment  In  which  people  live. 
We  can  provide  better  education  and  we 
must  but  at  the  same  time  where  people  live 
has  got  to  be  worked  on.  That's  why  I  say 
that  we  have  to  work  on  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time.  We  can't  wait  to  get  better  edu- 
cation before  we  start. 

Question :  Mr  Nathan,  part  of  your  program 
provides  for  bringing  middle  class  families 
Into  the  ghettos,  providing  housing  for  mid- 
dle class  families.  How  do  you  plan  to  attract 
these  middle  class  families?  What  do  you 
think  will  bring  them  back? 

Mr  Nathan  I  don't  think  that  the  process 
of  bringing  back  middle  class  families  will 
come  by  housing  alone.  Let  me  answer  It 
negatively  to  start  with.  I  think  that  if  we 
ever  Intend  to  work  toward  the  day  when 
Harlem  is  not  a  ghetto,  then  we  must  put 
something  in  Harlem  besides  low  rent  public 
housing  Because  there  are  thousands  of  units 
of  low  rent  public  housing  there  and  It  con- 
tributes t-o  being  a  ghetto.  There  has  to  be 
different  kinds,  different  ranges,  different 
economic  levels  of  housing  so  there  are 
choices  and  oppwrtunltles  for  people  for  resi- 
dents of  Harlem.  Puerto  Rlcans,  for  anyone 
in  Harlem  to  have  a  choice  of  low  rent 
public  housing  Or  If  his  Income  has  risen 
to  have  his  choice  of  good,  new  middle  In- 
come housing  or  moderate  Income  housing 
but  beyond  that  the  problem  of  bringing 
middle  Income  f.^.mllles  there  relates  to  mak- 
ing more  than  Just  a  bedroom,  more  than  Just 
a  closet  out  of  the  ghettos  Harlem  has  every 
physical  attribute  of  a  desirable  community. 
The  transportation  Is  terrific,  the  location  Is 
terrific  but  1!  you  have  no  reason  to  go  there, 
except  to  sleep  there,  nobody  else  goes  to 
Harlem.  You  have  to  bring  other  things 
except  housing  like  community  schools,  like 
city  wide  facilities  so  other  people  including 
white  people  will  go  there. 

Question.  Sir,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  more  slums  eventually  regenerate 
Into  more  slums  and  the  cycle  Just  goes  over 
and  over  again  as  happened  In  many  of  the 
public  housing  Instances. 

M-.  Nathan  Well  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the 
old.  old  problems.  In  fact  out-dated  problems 
that  people  have  talked  about  for  years.  Why 
rebuild  slums  when  they  are  Just  going  to 
turn  back  Into  slums.  The  answer  Is  num- 


ber one  we  have  to  buUd,  we  have  to  provide 
decent  housing  facilities.  Number  two  we 
have  to  manage  them  better.  There  are  public 
housing  projects  throughout  the  country 
which  are  probably  models  of  mismanage- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  pro- 
vide more  than  Just  a  house.  We  have  to 
provide  social  services.  We  have  to  provide 
help  to  the  families  who  have  family  prob- 
lems— a  reason  for  helping  them  out  of  anti- 
social behaviour — recreational  facilities,  Job 
opF>ortunlties. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  New  York  has  had 
some  of  the  strongest  open  housing  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  for  many  years  now.  What 
has  this  done  to  stop  the  public  housing 
areas  from  being  ghettos? 

Mr.  Nathan.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  frank- 
ness. Its  done  far  too  little,  Just  scratched  the 
surface.  The  open  housing  legislation  has 
given  you  legal  means  through  laborious 
court  processes  to  enforce  open  housing  but 
In  too  many  cases  It  has  been  out  of  families 
reach,  It  has  dealt  with  prejudices  of  people 
and  it  hasn't  done  the  Job. 

Question:  And  yet  In  so  many  areas  in  the 
country  everybody  Is  in  an  uproar  about  get- 
ting open  housing  legislation  on  the  books. 
Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  first  thing 
that  we  should  be  worrying  about? 

Mr.  Nathan.  I  think  as  I  said  before  there 
are  so  many  tools  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about.  The  open  housing  legislation  Is  im- 
portant because  It  provides  a  legal  frame- 
work for  action  but  It  Is  by  no  means  an 
answer.  It's  one  of  the  many  tools. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  In  your  vest  pocket 
housing  program.  Mayor  Lindsay  saild  that 
federal  funds  would  be  needed  eventually  to 
complete  the  program.  Well,  if  the  funds 
don't  come  through  will  the  whole  housing 
program  In  New  York  fall? 

Mr.  Nathan.  No,  not  by  any  means.  We 
are  not  Jumping  off  on  the  vest  pocket  hous- 
ing program  and  not  knowing  whether  there 
Is  any  water  In  the  pool.  We  have  the  com- 
mitments of  federal  funds  for  the  first  stage 
vest  pocket  program  of  8,000  units  In  these 
areas  that  we  started  on  and  the  City  of  New 
York  Is  going  ahead  with  the  seed  money 
to  start  it,  without  waiting  for  the  seed 
money  from  Washington.  We  are  going  ahead 
with  a  head-start  program  In  housing  and 
the  federal  funds  have  been  committed  for 
that. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  you  have  recently 
voiced  the  crying  need  for  private  enterprise 
to  come  into  the  City.  You  said  In  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  bribe  them  In.  Is  this  nec- 
essary to  vest  pocket  housing? 

Mr.  Nathan.  I  guess  I'll  never  live  down 
that  statement.  But  I  think  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  say  in  a  Joking  fashion  to  whoever 
wrote  the  article  in  the  newspaper  that  It  Is 
impossible  to  expect  private  enterprise  which 
Is  by  far  the  biggest  and  most  resotirceful 
part  of  our  whole  Industry,  of  oiir  whole 
economy.  It's  Impossible  to  expect  private 
enterprise  to  make  major  investments  In  the 
slums  for  the  purposes  of  charity.  Their 
stockholders  are  stockholders  because  they 
expect  to  make  a  profit  on  It.  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  we  are  going  to  bring  the  Innova- 
tion and  the  "dynamism"  and  the  drive  of 
private  enterprise  Into  helping  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  government  do  what  they 
have  failed  so  miserably  to  do  which  Is  to 
deal  with  the  slum  problem  so  that  we 
have  to  provide  financial  Incentive  to  bring 
them  in. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  when  private  enter- 
prise builds  a  building  on  one  of  your  lands 
for  urban  renewal  do  you  have  any  control 
over  the  land  charge? 

Mr.  Nathan,  This  depends  on  the  kind  of 
situation  we  are  talking  about.  If  the  prop- 
erty Is  sold  to  private  enterprise  for  so  called 
fully  tax  paid  housing  for  example  then  there 
Is  no  limitation.  It  depends  on  what  kind 
of  controls  you  seek  to  put  on  It.  What  kind 
of  housing  to  build.  If  you  are  attempting  to 


achieve  middle  Income  housing,  then  we 
would  sell  It  to  a  private  non  profit  sponsor 
who  would  build  housing  under  an  agree- 
ment to  serve  certain  income  levels  and  cer- 
tain renU\ls.  If  It's  for  low  rent  public  hous- 
ing It  would  be  specifically  regulated  to  deal 
with  that  level. 

Question:  The  unite  which  you  are  build- 
ing for  the  vest  pocket,  are  they  also  going 
to  be  cooperative?  Are  they  also  going  to  be 
owned? 

Mr.  Nathan.  If  there  Is  anything  the  com- 
munity has  said  to  us  that  they  want  to  mix. 
Our  present  plans  based  on  the  way  the  com- 
munities came  out  with  it  In  this  vest  pocket 
housing  program  that  the  Mayor  announced 
two  weeks  ago  Is  for  8.000  units  In  the  first 
stage.  8.000  units  of  housing  of  which  6.000 
will  be  new.  2.000  will  be  rehabilitated,  and 
of  that  8,000  approximately  fifty  fifty.  4,000 
will  be  low  rent  public  housing  and  4.000 
will  be  moderate  income  housing.  Some  of  It 
rental,  some  of  It  co-op. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  then  would  you  sup- 
port proposals  by  Senator  Percy  and  Senator 
Kennedy  to  provide  for  home  ownership? 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well,  I  think  the  concept  cf 
home  ownership  is  very,  very  Important.  1 
have  serious  questions  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  tremendous  number  of  proposals  lor 
home  ownership  really  spearheaded  by  Sen- 
ator Percy  whether  or  not  these  proposals  art- 
getting  down  to  the  low  Income  group.  I 
think  that  most  of  them  are  dealing  with 
families  in  the  $5,000.00  to  $10,000.00  bracket 
and  It  really  Isn't  relative  to  the  low  Income 
families,  at  least  the  proposals  I  have  seen 
in  New  York. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  getting  realistic, 
how  are  you  going  to  attract  middle  and  high 
income  suburbajoltes  to  live  In  the  city. 
What  incentives  are  there? 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well  let  me  state  two  very 
strong  convictions.  Everybody  talks  theory. 
The  rich  man  and  the  poor  man.  You  can't 
mix  water  and  oil.  It's  funny,  you  drive  along 
third  avenue  In  New  York  which  has  been 
completely  rebuilt  with  badly  designed  lux- 
ury apartments  since  World  War  II.  And  right 
around  the  corner  from  those  high  rise  lux- 
ury buildings  on  third  avenue  right  around 
the  corner  are  five  story  old  tenements  some 
of  them  still  under  rent  control  with  low  In- 
come i>eople  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a 
bit  of  a  problem.  We  make  more  of  a  problem 
In  theory  than  It  is  In  fact.  And  the  second 
thing  Is  If  we  provide  good  housing  buys,  the 
pocket-book  nerve  Is  going  to  be  a  very  ef- 
fective part  of  the  picture. 

Question:  But  Isn't  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, the  matter  of  facilities,  the  matt-er  o.' 
people  in  suburY)an  homes,  who  would  rather 
be  there? 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well,  I  think  Philadelphia, 
among  other  cities  has  proven  something  and 
that  Is  the  attractiveness  of  living  In  the 
center  of  the  city.  I  wouldn't.  If  my  life 
depended  on  It.  live  out  in  the  suburbs,  but 
I  happen  to  be  prejudiced  about  living  ni 
the  center  of  town.  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
feel  the  same  way.  Coming  In  from  that 
postage  stamp  of  grass  that  you  are  wedded 
to  1  think  has  lots  of  advantages. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  In  this  case  we  are 
talking  about  mixing  low  and  high  Income 
grroups  but  I  think  you  will  have  to  admit 
that  there  Is  a  very  deep  racial  problem  also 
How  are  you  going  to  convince  white  middle 
class  people  to  move  Into  the  lower  Negro 
areas , 

Mr.  Nathan.  Probably  the  only  way  we 
can  even  deal  with  this  Is  the  process  of 
time  and  contact.  Ignorance  and  wild  as- 
sumptions are  a  difficult  thing  to  overcome. 
But  right  now  as  I  said  before  we  had  35,000 
units  of  middle  Income  housing  scattered 
around  New  York  and  In  many,  many  of  those 
projects,  many,  many  whites  and  negroes 
are  living  together  and  no  one  thinks  a 
thing  about  It.  The  discouraging  thing  that 
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all  of  us  recognize  is  that  we  always  hear 
the  bad  stories  but  we  don't  hear  the  heart- 
ening stories  about  people  living  together 
in  peace  and  friendship. 

Question:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
though  about  the  middle  class  person  who 
is  already  In  the  tuburbs.  who  has  firmly 
established  In  his  mind  the  Idea  that  Harlem 
Is  what  It  is  now.  How  are  you  going  to  con- 
vince him  to  move  to  Harlem  with  all  the 
connotations   that   it   now   has? 

Mr.  Nathan.  I  don't  expect  to.  Maybe  next 
week  I  will  be  a  magician.  I  don't  expect  to 
remake  people's  minds.  I  would  hope  that 
as  they  get  less  emotional  and  as  they  rec- 
ognize that  they  cannot  wall  off  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  city's  problems.  This  Is 
not  a  matter  of  asking  people  to  move  to 
Harlem.  It's  a  matter  of  living  and  let  live. 
It's  a  matter  of  giving  other  people  opportu- 
nities or  not  standing  in  the  way  of  other 
opportunities. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US     COURT    OF    LABOR    MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
I  had  planned  to  testify  before  the  Sub- 
commitlee  on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  S.  176,  a  bill  for  the  settling  of 
labor  disputes  that  affect  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  public.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ. 

I  had  prepared  my  testimony  for  that 
hearing,  and  expected  to  be  able  to  testi- 
fy at  2  p.m.  before  the  subcommittee;  but 
the  Senator  from  Florida  became  in- 
volved in  other  matters  that  necessi- 
tated a  postponement  of  the  hearing, 
which  I  fully  understand  and  appreciate, 
and  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
However,  I.  too.  have  a  great  many  other 
responsibilities  that  are  taking  me  away 
from  the  Senate  from  time  to  time  these 
days,  and  I  do  not  know  how  soon  it  will 
be  possible  for  me  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee:  and  I  desire  to  have  my 
views  a  matter  of  public  record.  Tliere- 
fore,  I  intend  to  present  a  summary  of 
my  testimony  at  this  time  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  shall  be  available  to 
testify — in  fact.  I  am  requesting  that 
I  have  the  privilece  of  testifying — before 
the  subcommittee  at  an  early  date,  when 
tlie  chairman  reconvenes  the  hearings 
on  S.  176. 1  will  then  be  subject  to  exam- 
ination by  the  subcommittee  with  respect 
to  my  views  in  regard  to  how  I  believe 
emergency  labor  disputes  that  imperil 
the  health,  safety,  and  security  of  the 
coimtry  should  be  handled. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  make  this  state- 
ment for  the  record. 

Yesterday.  I  sent  to  the  press  a  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  the  testimony  I  would 
have  given  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  shall  use  that  statement  as  the  frame- 
work of  my  comments  at  this  time. 

The  hearings  that  have  been  imderway 


before  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  deal  with  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Smathers.  S.  176, 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations,  referred  to  generally 
in  the  press  as  a  court  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. Generally,  the  hearings  appear 
to  date  to  be  directed  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem  presented  by  labor  dis- 
putes that  would  adversely  affect  the 
public  interest  of  the  Nation.  The  bill  is 
not — and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
hearings  generally  are  not^ — intended  to 
deal  with  any  area  of  labor-management 
relations  except  for  such  disputes. 

I  feel  qualified  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  and  to  make  the  speech 
today  on  this  subject  matter.  I  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  I  believe  the 
subject  matter  is  appropriate  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  not  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
words  "labor  court"  are  used  in  the  bill 
does  not,  ipso  facto,  automatically  bring 
it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  bill  deserves  to  be  considered  by 
the  Labor  Committee  because,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  Labor  Committee 
has  had  jurisdiction  over  legislation  that 
deals  with  the  regulation  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  the  bill, 
after  it  is  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Labor  Committee  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Labor  Committee,  before  the  bill 
comes  to  the  calendar  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOFISE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  had  in  mind  testi- 
fying on  this  bill  for  labor  courts  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  monumental,  his- 
toric departure  from  the  concept  of  col- 
lective bargaining  that  we  have  spent 
decades  building  up.  It  seeks  to  shortcut 
the  process  with  which  we  have  been 
struggling  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
tend  to  tie  up  the  Nation  in  an  important 
segment  of  industry,  such  as  railroads, 
airlines,  and  similar  strikes,  with  which 
we  have  dealt  in  the  Labor  Comm.ittee. 

I  should  Uke  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  taking  a  stand  against  such  a 
bill.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
bill  is  that  it  is  very  premature  But  what 
is  more  important  is  that  here  is  a  totally 
new  collateral  attack  on  the  collective 
bargaining  system,  with  which  we  are 
having  enough  trouble  as  it  is;  and  the 
bill  will  tend  to  divert  energies  toward 
contending  with  it,  when  it  is  really  not 
apposite  to  the  situation,  under  anything 
we  can  see  in  the  present  and  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  future. 

We  would  be  much  better  advised  to  do 
what  the  Senator  and  I  have  urged — to 
consider  the  range  of  alternatives  avail- 
able to  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
country  for  dealing  with  these  so-called 
national  emergency  strikes  wliich  have 
frustrated  us.  In  the  case  of  this  bill,  we 
are  sort  of  going  off  into  Alice  in  Won- 
derland, We  are  talking  about  labor 
courts  when  the  country  is  not  remotely 
ready  for  it.  It  is  a  different  situation 
from  the  basic  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  country  which  is  based 


on  collective  bargaining  and  trat^e 
unionism  as  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  agree  with  him. 

I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  many 
years,  and  measures  always  have  been 
referred  to  the  Labor  Committee  when 
they  deal  with  any  proposal  that  would 
regulate  by  legislation  labor  disputes  in 
this  country. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  purpose  of 
S.  176  is  not  to  establish  or  change 
judicial  procedure,  but  to  deal  •ft-ith  big 
strikes. 

This  is  labor  legislation.  As  such,  it 
should  have  the  review  and  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

In  the  meantime,  this  hearing  record 
should  show  some  of  the  basic  objec- 
tions to  this  particular  means  of  coping 
with  national  emergency  disputes. 

The  present  title  II  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1947. 
It  was  the  result  of  the  rash  of  strikes 
which  followed  the  return  of  our  coun- 
try to  a  peacetime  economy  and  the  lift- 
ing of  the  wage-price  controls  whicli  had 
been  present  during  World  War  II.  Dur- 
ing that  period  there  had  been  a  volun- 
tary agreement  not  to  strike  or  lock  out 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  had  adjudi- 
cated all  requests  for  increases  in  wages. 
That  was  a  wartime  measure  instituted 
to  control  the  infiationai-y  tendencies  of 
a  war  economy.  As  a  former  member  of 
that  Board,  I  can  say  it  worked  and 
worked  well. 

It  worked  because  it  was  based  on  a 
voluntary  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween labor  and  management  that  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  they  would  sus- 
pend their  right  to  strike  and  their  right 
to  lock  out.  It  worked  during  the  war 
period  when  all  of  us  were  willing  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  the  usual  freedoms 
we  enjoyed. 

Peacetime  is  quite  different.  In  peace- 
time we  traditionally  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  tell  us  what  price  to  sell 
our  merchandise  at  or  exactly  what  the 
labor  conditions  of  our  employees  should 
be.  However,  when  the  strikes  during 
1945,  1946.  and  1947  appeared  to  disrupt 
our  Nation's  economy,  legislation  was 
passed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  1947  legislation  was  not  good  leg- 
islation and  very  shortly  thereafter  Con- 
gress, or  at  least  the  Senate,  attempted 
to  devise  some  amendments  to  title  n 
of  Taft-Hartley  in  order  to  perfect  the 
emergency  dispute  provisions  of  our 
labor  laws.  In  1952  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported 
by  bill  S,  2999  of  the  82d  Congress.  The 
report  on  that  bill,  which  was  recently 
reprinted  in  the  committee  print. 
"Federal  Legislation  To  End  Strikes:  A 
Documentary  History,"  published  by  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  during  the  recent 
railroad  shopcraft  dispute,  clearly  sets 
forth  the  various  possible  avenues  of  leg- 
islative action.  It  concluded  that  only 
minor  revisions  of  the  provisions  of  title 
II  were  possible:  however,  in  the  rush  to 
adjournment  that  year  the  bill  was  never 
acted  upon. 

In  1952,  the  Labor  Committee  rejected 
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the  thought  of  instituting  a  system  of 
compulsor>'  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  emergency  labor  disputes.  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  seen  any  reason 
to  change  my  judgment  that  the  com- 
mittee was  correct  in  this  conclusion. 

COLLECTIVE   B.^RGAININC   IS  BASIS  OF  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT   REL.\TIONS 

The  American  system  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  is  called  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  proceeds  upon  the  premise 
that  given  the  time,  management  and 
labor  have  the  ability  to  solve  their  own 
problems  by  sitting  down  across  the  table 
from  one  another  and  taliting  out  their 
differences.  Sometimes,  and  this  is  rela- 
tively infrequently,  bargaining  breaks 
down  and  resort  is  made  to  some  sort  of 
self-help  to  further  the  objectives  of  one 
side  or  the  other  and  it  also  takes  the 
form  of  lockouts  or  strikes.  But  this  self- 
help  is  only  I'or  a  limited  period,  because 
its  only  purpose  is  to  induce  the  other 
side  to  agree  at  the  bargaining  table  to 
the  earlier  demands  which  led  to  the  use 
of  self-help.  The  basic  premise  of  the 
system  is  that  the  parties  will  be  able  to 
solve  their  differences  between  themselves 
without  resort  to  outside  Interference  or 
help.  This  means  that  neither  side  wants 
Government  intervention  because  when 
the  Government  intervenes  the  parties 
lose  control  over  the  bargaining.  They 
also  lose  control  over  the  outcome.  Of 
course  the  claim  Is  made  that  weak  in- 
dustries are  unable  to  hold  their  own 
against  their  workers  and  they  need  the 
counterbalance  of  the  Government  to 
stand  against  the  might  of  unions  that 
wish  to  drain  all  of  the  profits  of  the 
company  to  its  workers,  so  it  Is  alleged. 
Everyone  knows  that  this  is  hypocrisy. 
Every  union  wants  to  continue  a  busi- 
ness which  keeps  its  members'  jobs 
healthy,  for  without  a  healthy  business 
there  are  no  jobs. 

Moreover,  the  kind  of  dispute  this  bill 
woiild  affect  is  hardly  likely  to  be  one 
involving  small,  weak  companies  or  in- 
dustries. There  are  those,  however,  who 
believe  that  the  system  which  we  have 
developed  has  developed  middle-age 
spread.  They  believe  that  the  strikes 
which  occur  causing  inconvenience  to  the 
public  should  be  eliminated,  They  there- 
fore propose  some  sort  of  mechanism 
which  they  believe  will  deal  fairly  with 
both  sides  but  will  eliminate  strikes.  They 
seldom  mention  lockouts,  but,  of  course, 
lockouts  would  be  Included.  They  propose 
a  decisionmaking  body  of  one  sort  or  an- 
another  which  will  settle  the  disputes 
which  cause  the  strikes. 

One  commonly  heard  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  labor  court  concept  is  that  it 
is  used  In  other  countries  of  the  world. 
There  are  two  fallacies  contained  in  that 
argument.  First  is  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  worked  well,  but  the  subjective  con- 
clusion that  it  has  worked  well  Is  not 
Justified,  since  our  system  has  never  been 
tried  In  those  countries.  Collective  bar- 
gaining is  desired  by  many  of  the  labor 
experts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Second,  and  much  more  important, 
is  that  while  a  system  may  be  perfectly 
viable  In  a  country  with  a  population  of 
11,335.000,  we  have  almost  200  million 
people  In  the  United  States  and  a  regular 
work  force  of  almost  six  times  the  entire 


population  of  Australia.  We  all  know  that 
the  democracy  as  practiced  in  ancient 
Greece  on  a  city-State  level  is  not  possible 
in  our  country  today.  It  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  what  is  done  in  small,  largely 
agricultural  countries  with  small  labor 
forces  will  work  well  for  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial nation  in  the  world  which  is  al- 
most 15  times  as  large. 

These  things  are  seldom  as  simple  as 
they  appear  at  first  glance.  Of  course,  if 
a  court  or  an  arbitrator  decides  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  that  dispute  is  gone  and 
there  will  be  no  strike  or  lockout.  But 
there  will  also  be  no  collective  bargaining 
because  one  side  or  the  other  will  know 
that  he  can  do  better  appealing  to  the 
independent  third  party  than  he  can  by 
means  of  bargaining.  So  he  will  sit  tight 
and  not  bargain.  So  more  and  more  the 
parties  wiU  just  turn  to  that  wonderful 
third  party  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

When  the  Government  tells  you  what 
to  do.  that  is  Government  regulation. 
And  when  the  Government  can  tell  you 
what  wages  to  pay  your  workers  it  is  only 
one  short  step  for  the  Government  to  tell 
businesses  what  prices  they  can  charge 
and  what  profits  they  can  make.  Eco- 
nomic freedom,  as  we  Imow  it  under  our 
private  enterprise  system,  goes  out  the 
window.  Sure,  it  is  much  nicer  and 
simpler  not  to  hcve  strikes,  but  how 
many  of  us  want  arbitrators,  the  couils. 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
tell  the  country  what  wages  the  workers 
shall  get,  what  profits  the  businessmen  of 
the  country  shall  make,  and,  of  course,  as 
we  are  so  well  aware  right  now,  what  the 
level  of  taxation  of  our  citizens  shall  be? 

Any  solution  to  what  can  and  must  be 
described  as  basically  a  minor  conven- 
ience should  not  destroy  one  of  the  things 
that  has  made  this  country's  economic 
system  so  productive  and  so  profitable — 
free  collective  bargaining. 

You  may  ask.  what  about  situations 
such  as  the  recent  railroad  shopcraft 
dispute  where  you  stated  that  the  na- 
tional welfare  was  being  endangered? 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
done  well  to  deal  with  each  problem  as  It 
arises.  We  cannot  use  an  atom  bomb  to 
kill  one  fly.  No  element  in  our  entire  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  is  more  basic  to 
the  system  than  is  collective  bargaining. 
I  see  no  reason  for  Congress  to  shun  its 
responsibility  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest through  the  commerce  clause,  by 
delegating  this  responsibility  to  another 
Government  agency,  on  blanket  terms  to 
be  applied  to  all  disputes  that  meet  the 
definition. 

True,  we  have  strikes  of  national  im- 
pact from  tune  to  time.  Where  necessary, 
Congreso  has  provided  the  machinery  for 
terminating  them.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  these  disputes  have  un- 
duly burdened  the  Congress,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  things  we  are  here  for, 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  in  past  de- 
bates on  this  subject  matter  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  so  long  as  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  Is  in  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
and  should  not  escape  Its  responsibility 
to  deal  with  an  industrial  dispute  that 
reaches  such  a  proportion  that  great 
jeopardy  is  placed  upon  the  public  In- 
terest, It  is  the  Congress  which  has  Juris- 


diction over  interstate  commerce,  and 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  Congress  in  the 
field  of  industrial  relations  stems  from 
the  interstate  commerce  clause.  Oh,  I 
know  serious  labor  disputes  are  hot  po- 
litical potatoes.  I  understand  politicians, 
I  think,  pretty  well.  They  would  rather 
not  burn  their  fingers  on  them.  But  they 
were  elected  to  office  to  car:T  out  their 
responsibilities  to  every  section  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

Let  me  say  to  the  voters  of  this  coun- 
try, "Do  not  let  your  Congress  ever  duck 
its  responsibilities  in  regard  to  great  na- 
tional emergency  labor  disputes.  You 
elected  them  to  protect  you  when  you 
had  a  special  situation  that  calls  upon 
Congress  for  congressional  action." 

Now,  they  are  few  and  far  between, 
but  that  does  not  justify  Congress  seek- 
ing to  pass  a  compulsory  arbitration  law 
and  calling  it  under  the  very  Interesting 
label  of  "court  of  labor  relations,"  and 
turning  over  the  economic  welfare  of 
millions  of  workers  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  employers  to  so-called 
judges  who  do  not  have  the  slightest 
background,  training,  or  basis  for  han- 
dling questions  of  wages,  prices,  taxes, 
and  profits. 

We  cannot  separate  those  questions 
from  the  question  of  determining  major 
labor  disputes  on  a  compulsory  basis  in 
this  country.  That  is  why  I  never  have 
and  never  shall  vole  for  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law.  That  is  why  I  shall  al- 
ways be  proud  to  have  my  record  show 
that  I  was  one  of  two  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  only  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law  ever  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Thus,  as  one  who  has  worked  in  this 
field  for  32  years — for  I  arbitrated  my 
first  cas:;  32  years  ago  and  have  been  in- 
volved in  many,  many,  in  fact  several 
hundred,  major  labor  disputes  in  thi.-^ 
country  in  the  past  32  years — I  shall 
never  be  a  party  to  supporting  compul- 
soiT  arbitration  legislation  which  seek.s 
to  substitute  for  that  precious  freedom, 
the  freedom  of  employers  and  workers  to 
iron  out  at  the  collective  bargaining  table 
their  differences  over  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions  of  employment,  the  judgment 
of  whatever  number  of  men  are  placed 
on  a  so-called  labor  court  to  settle  issues 
which  are  not  judicial  at  all. 

That  is  one  of  the  basic  fallacies  in 
this  whole  approach  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. We  are  not  dealing  with  judi- 
cial issues.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
litigious  legal  concepts.  We  are  dealinp 
with  the  basic  economic  rights  of  men 
and  women  among  labor  and  among  em- 
ployers as  to  what  their  economic  rela- 
tions shall  be  In  respect  to  the  employer- 
employee  relationship.  That  is  why  this 
proposal  would  establish  a  kind  of  statism 
in  the  American  economy,  a  kind  of  col- 
lectivism In  the  American  economy,  a 
governmental  dictation  of  the  working 
relationships  which  are  to  prevail  in  a 
so-called  democratic  society  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  When  we  do  that. 
we  are  not  dealing  with  questions  of  legal 
rights.  We  are  not  dealing  with  questions 
of  Judicial  problems.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  economic  relations  between  suppos- 
edly free  employers  and  those  free  men 
and  women  who  are  the  employees. 
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I  will  never  cast  a  vote  to  enslave 
American  employers  and  American 
workers  under  the  arbitrary  discretion 
of  a  so-called  labor  court.  Because,  when 
we  do,  we  destroy  the  freedom  of  col- 
lective bargaining  In  this  country. 

Oh.  the  argument  Is  made  that  I  do 
t'o  along  with  the  exceptional  cases.  I 
shall  cover  those  situations.  They  do  not 
destroy  free  collective  bargaining.  We 
merely  recognize  that  under  our  consti- 
tutional system  that  there  Is  no  abso- 
lute right  to  strike  or  lockout.  It  is  a 
relative  right.  But  it  is  a  superior  right 
in  most  instances,  and  becomes  a  sub- 
ordinate right  in  few.  When  we  get  a 
great  labor  dispute  which  imperils — 
note  my  language— which  imperils  the 
health,  safety,  and  security  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  then  the  superior  right  of 
the  American  people  to  governmental 
intervention  subordinates  the  very  pre- 
cious right  of  management  to  lockout 
and  workers  to  strike. 

That  is  not  the  Smathers  bill.  The 
Smathers  bill  .seeks  to  give  jurisdiction 
to  the  court  in  a  case  in  which  they  find 
It.  involves  public  interest. 

What  case  does  not?  But  they  are  al- 
together different  from  the  emergency 
di.sputes  whicli  imperil  the  healtli  and 
safety  of  the  Republic  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  How  many  such  disputes 
have  there  been?  Twenty-eight.  Listen- 
In?  to  some  of  my  colleagues,  we  would 
think  that  a  great  strike  peril  was  con- 
fronting us  24  hours  a  day  because,  from 
time  to  time,  free  men  and  women  who 
are  employees  and  free  men  and  women 
'vho  are  employers  exerci.se  that  precious 
freedom  of  the  right  to  strike  and 
lockout. 

Well,  let  me  say  to  those  who  are  in- 
convenienced by  strikes  and  lockouts, 
do  not  forget  that  the  price  of  freedom 
comes  high.  But,  it  is  worth  it.  It  is  worth 
all  the  inconveniences  one  has  to  suffer 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  when 
that  strike  or  lockout  does  not  involve 
an  imperilment  of  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

What  does  the  Smathers  bill  propose 
to  do?  It  proposes  to  take  any  labor  case 
before  an  arbitration  tribunal  into  a 
court  for  a  compulsory  decision,  if  it  is 
alleged  or  a  complaint  is  filed  which 
claims  the  public  Interest  is  substantially 
involved.  The  public  interest  is  involved 
in  every  labor  dispute.  That  does  not 
justify  having  the  Government  come  In 
and  dicute  the  terms  of  the  economic 
life  for  the  people  Involved  in  a  good 
faith  labor  dispute. 

If  we  do  not  understand  that  deep 
philosophical  concept  of  the  meaning  of 
economic  freedom  for  American  workers 
and  American  employers,  then  we  have 
not  grasped  the  real  meaning  of  the  great 
strife  which  has  occurred  and  developed 
in  this  country  over  the  years  for  the 
lights  of  free  men  and  women  to  bargain 
for  the  hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of 
employment  in  their  relationships  with 
einployers. 

We  have  fashioned  specific  machinery 
for  specific  disputes,  in  specific  situa- 
tions. By  so  doing,  we  have  left  collective 
bargaining  as  Intact  as  it  can  be  left 
after  a  national  work  stoppage.  We  have 
left   the    responsibility    for   wages   and 
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working  conditions  where  it  belongs — in 
the  hands  of  union  and  management. 

Once  remove  that  responsibility  from 
private  hands — once  put  it  in  a  perma- 
nent public  agency— and  we  will  have 
moved  a  long  way  toward  the  substitu- 
tion of  government  fiat  for  private  de- 
cisionmaking throughout  our  whole  eco- 
nomic system. 

Management  has  more  to  lose  from 
this  procedure  than  anyone  else.  Wages 
are  one  of  its  major  costs,  if  not  the 
major  cost.  Once  this  part  of  its  business 
enterprise  is  turned  over  to  a  government 
agency  for  determination,  management's 
operation  of  the  enterprise  is  severely  re- 
duced. And  that  government  agency  is 
not  going  to  be  guided  solely  by  what  is 
good  for  management,  but  by  its  own 
charge  to  the  public  interest.  Statism, 
collectivism.  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions is  not  going  to  benefit  either  party 
in  the  long  nin. 

Congress,  In  short,  is  not  too  busy  to 
deal  with  a  national  labor  dispute  of  the 
proportions  covered  by  this  bill.  Better 
that  we  should  continue  doing  so  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  than  turn  over  to  a  new 
bureaucracy  so  important  a  part  of  our 
economic  life. 


BILL    IMPOSES    NARROW    SOLUTION    ON    ALL 
DISPUTES 


Let  me  turn  now  to  the  terms  of  S.  176. 
I  sympathize  with  what  Senator 
Smathers  is  trying  to  do.  He  wishes  to 
establish  a  course  which  would  solve  all 
emergency  disputes.  His  biU  has,  how- 
ever, only  the  most  superficial  relation- 
ship to  the  means  provided  mider  Public 
Law  90-54  which  settled  the  railroad 
shopcraft  dispute. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  principle  of  S. 
176  that  a  court  which  must  decide  each 
case  upon  the  record  of  evidence  made 
before  it  is  the  best  means  of  solving  all 
national  emergency  disputes.  Our  recent 
rail  board  had  no  such  constriction  Ours 
was  not  an  arbitration  board,  as  this 
court  would  be.  Ours  was  a  mediation 
board,  empowered  finally  to  propose  a 
settlement  within  the  bargaining  history. 
That  was  our  guideline;  not  the  evidence 
subject  to  court  rules,  which  so  often  can 
mean  that  the  side  with  the  best  lawyers 
and  best  economists  makes  the  B«st  rec- 
ord. The  arbitrator  has  no  choice,  then, 
but  to  make  his  award  on  that  basis. 

The  arbitrator  is  bound  by  the  record. 
The  arbitrator  Is  bound  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence.  The  arbitrator 
is  subject  to  reversal  if  his  decision  can- 
not be  documented  and  the  transcript  of 
the  record  applied  to  the  burden  of  proof 
and  the  preponderance-of-evidence  nUe. 
A  mediator  is  not  so  bound.  The  mediator 
seeks  only  to  bring  the  parties  to  a  con- 
sclonable  compromise  of  their  differences 
irrespective  of  the  evidence. 

A  mediator  takes  Into  account  the 
economic  position  of  the  parties.  In  the 
railroad  case,  we  took  Into  account,  for 
example,  the  fact  that  for  every  day  of 
strike  the  railroad  companies  would  have 
lost  $12  million -plus  per  day  in  expense 
losses  alone,  plus  every  dollar,  amounting 
to  millions  more,  of  Income  from  the 
railroads. 

We  took  Into  account  the  fact  that  the 
public.  In  time  of  war.  If  a  railroad  strike 
brought  the  economy  of  the  country  to 


Its  knees  in  the  midst  of  a  national  crisis, 
would  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars 
a  day.  We  took  into  account  what,  in  the 
long  run,  the  workers  and  their  families 
would  lose  ill  dollars  and  in  public  good 
will.  That  was  what  the  mediators  took 
into  account  along  with  such  factors  as 
were  presented.  We  took  into  account 
what  was  fair  for  tlie  workers  today  by 
way  of  a  concession  to  them  liere'and 
to  the  carriers  there.  We  considered  what 
would  be  a  fair,  commonsense,  equitable 
solution  of  their  differences. 

It  is  an  entirely  different  process  from 
arbitration.  It  Is  not  understood.  I  know. 
It  is  not  understood  by  many  in  the  labor 
ranks  in  this  countrj-.  How  well  I  know. 
I  have  taken  their  criticisms.  But  their 
criticisms  never  have  the  slightest  effect 
on  me  so  far  as  fulfilling  my  responsibili- 
ties is  concerned  when  I  am  in  charge  of 
a  labor  case.  We  protected  the  legitimate 
rights  nf  the  carriers  and  the  workers  in 
that  case  by  holding  within  the  frame- 
work, as  Congress  provided  for  in  the 
statute  it  passed,  through  a  mediation 
process,  not  an  arbitration  process 

WTiat  is  more,  we  protected  collective 
bargaining  as  an  institution,  in  this  and 
in  all  other  industries. 

Mr.  President,  should  industrial  rela- 
tions be  subjected  permanently  and  by 
compulsion  to  the  straitjacket  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration?  Are  wages  and 
working  conditions  really  an  appropri- 
ate subject  for  the  rules  of  courtroom 
law?  I  think  not^,  as  a  general  rule.  How 
many  other  business  contracts,  mergers, 
and  so  forth,  would  businessmen  care  to 
see  arranged  exclusively  under  such 
rules? 

Each  dispute  in  the  labor  field  is 
unique,  A  permanent  court  of  five  men 
will  not  necessarily  make  available  the 
men  who  may  be  best  qualified  in  a  par- 
ticular dispute,  especially  since  those 
who  serve  on  it  would  have  very  few 
cases  to  handle.  Ad  hoc  procedures,  on 
the  other  hand,  allow  the  use  of  the  in- 
dividuals best  qualified  to  contribute 
their  talents  to  the  given  case.  The  type 
of  court  proposed  in  S.  176  would  ex- 
clude some  of  the  Nation's  best  qualified 
laymen  in  industrial  relations  from  con- 
tributing to  the  solution  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

BILL    EXPANDS    DEITNITION    OF    EMERGENCY 

DISPLTES 

I  have  already  noted  that  the  bill 
changes  the  definition  of  emergency  dis- 
putes under  Taft-Hartley  from  disputes 
which  "imperil  the  national  health  or 
safety"  to  tho.se  which  would  "adversely 
affect  the  public  interest  of  the  Nation  " 
Under  the  Taft-Hartley  definition,  there 
have  been  roughly  28  disputes  since  1947 
which  could  have  gone  to  the  court  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Smathers  bill. 

That  is  an  average  of  1.4  disputes  a 
year.  During  4  of  those  years,  there  were 
no  emergency  disputes  at  all. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Taft-Hartley  def- 
inition, one  must  conclude  that  this  five- 
man,  permanent  court  would  have  al- 
most nothing  to  do.  But  under  the  def- 
inition of  the  bill,  it  would  appear  that 
most  disputes  would  come  imder  Its 
Jurisdiction  and  would  be  settled  by  pure 
and  simple  compulsory  arbitration. 

So  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  Is  not  eco- 
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nomlc  freedom  worth  something?  Is  It 
not  worth  inconvenience,  is  it  not  worth 
sacrifice;  yes,  is  it  not  worth  some  of 
what  S.  176  calls  an  adverse  effect? 

Remember  that  the  dispute  which 
"imperils  the  national  health  or  safety" 
is  a  dispute  so  far  reaching,  so  compre- 
hensive, so  vital  that  the  national  health 
and  safety  must  come  ahead  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  parties.  That  was  the  situ- 
ation we  had  in  the  recent  rail  dispute. 

But  Che  definition  which  changes  •'im- 
perils" to  "adversely  affects"  and  changes 
"the  national  health  or  safety"  to  "the 
public  interest"  is  going  to  turn  over  to 
compulsory  arbitration  the  general,  run- 
of-the-mill  labor  disputes  anywhere  in 
the  country.  The  adoption  of  this  bill 
would  encourage  one  side  or  the  other 
not  to  participate  in  good-faith  collective 
bargaining,  because  they  will  sit  down 
and  see  if  they  can  gain  more  with  the 
compulsory  arbitration  court.  The 
Smathers  bill  would  be  an  inducement 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  precious  right 
of  freedom  called  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

We  still  live  in  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal democracy.  There  are  no  guarantees 
in  a  democracy:  there  are  no  guarantees 
of  high  wages  or  profits  or  success  in  the 
free  enterprise  system.  We  have  thought 
the  price  of  occasional  inconvenience,  of 
occasional  loss  of  profits,  of  occasional 
loss  of  wages  and  family  income  was 
worth  paying  for  the  precious  right  of 
economic  liberty. 

ARSENAL    or    WEAPONS    APPROACH 

Finally.  I  would  elaborate  on  a  point 
which  I  have  already  touched  upon.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  one  single  solution 
which  should  be  applied  to  all  difficult 
labor-management  disputes.  That  only 
complicates  the  situation.  Everyone 
knows  before  the  bargaining  even  begins 
how  it  will  end  if  the  parties  do  not  make 
their  own  contract.  The  only  permanent 
legislation  in  this  area  I  have  ever 
thought  soimd  was  the  one  that  called 
for  the  so-called  arsenal  of  weapons, 
which  provided  alternative  solutions  that 
could  be  applied  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  think  Public  Law  90-54  was  a  sound 
solution  for  the  recent  rail  dispute. 

But  who  knows  whether  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  next  national  emer- 
gency? It  may  not  be.  Certainly  I  would 
hope  it  will  have  the  effect  of  discourag- 
ing both  parties  to  rail  bargaining  from 
seeking  a  publicly  imposed  solution 
again. 

In  labor  relations,  nothing  is  more  Im- 
portant than  that  the  options  be  kept 
open.  Congress  should  keep  its  options 
open,  too.  I  know  the  groans  and  moans 
that  go  up  in  this  body  when  a  major  dis- 
pute appears  to  be  headed  for  legislation. 
The  cry  is  heard  that  we  should  rid  our- 
selves of  labor  issues,  because  they  bring 
political  repercussions  no  matter  what 
a  Member  of  Congress  does.  Many  bills 
are  based  upon  the  desire  for  a  politi- 
cally painless  solution  to  labor  disputes. 
There  just  are  none. 

LABOR  NEGOTIATIONS  WILL  BECOME  MORE  POLITI- 
CAL.   NOT    LESS 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  legis- 
lation in  this  area  can  be  politically  pain- 
ful. But  no  one  should  be  deluded  that 


labor  relations  can  be  removed  from  poli- 
tics. I  would  serve  notice  upon  every 
Member  of  Congress  that  you  turn  over 
to  a  public  body  the  job  of  writing  wage 
contracts,  and  you  will  plunge  Congress 
into  a  political  pit  that  will  make  you 
wish  for  the  good  old  days  when  you  only 
had  to  worry  about  one  dispute  at  a  time. 

You  will  bring  into  politics  the  whole 
spectrum  of  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. The  members  of  the  court  will  have 
to  be  appointed  and  confirmed:  the 
guidelines  any  such  body  applies  will  be 
subject  to  amendment.  You  will  have 
Congress  lobbied  so  hard  from  all  sides 
that  wage  levels  will  become  a  major  and 
direct  political  problem  for  every  candi- 
date for  Congress. 

We  in  Congress  are  in  charge  of  es- 
tablishing wages  for  postal  workers  and 
civil  servants.  What  this  bill,  and  others 
like  it  do.  in  effect,  is  not  to  remove  Con- 
gress from  the  labor  field,  but  to  put  the 
whole  massive  set  of  private  labor  ne- 
gotiations right  in  our  laps,  along  with 
civil  service  and  postal  wage  scales. 

E>o  you  think  the  Mine  Workers  and 
the  Auto  Workers  and  the  Longshore- 
men— to  name  just  three  unions — will 
leave  us  alone,  once  we  a.ssign  contract 
writing  to  a  labor  court?  To  the  con- 
trary, they  will  hold  U6  responsible  for 
the  men  on  the  court,  for  each  of  their 
decisions,  and  they  will  seek  to  improve 
their  economic  position  by  further  legis- 
lation. 

General  compulsory  arbitration,  as 
provided  by  S.  176.  will,  in  my  opinion, 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  industrial 
relations,  and  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
should  turn  to  it. 

Oh,  I  made  this  plea  in  1963.  when  I 
pleaded  against  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion bill  which  came  out  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  urging  compulsory  ar- 
bitration for  the  settlement  of  the  rail- 
road dispute  in  1963.  I  was  one  of  two 
Senators  who  voted  against  it.  If  one 
will  read  the  Record,  he  will  find  that, 
looking  up  at  the  front  row  of  the  gal- 
ler>',  where  there  were  sitting  some  of 
those  who  had  brought  the  pressure  and 
the  lobbying  techniques  to  bear  upon  the 
Senate  to  pass  that  law,  I  said  to  them, 
pointing  my  finger  at  them,  "You  will 
rue  the  day  that  you  brought  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Senate  to  pass  this  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law,  for  you  leaders 
will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  passing  the  first  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  ever  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

I  want  to  say,  in  complete  fairness  t.o 
them,  that  many  of  them  have  told  me 
since  how  right  they  considered  I  was 
in  1963  and  how  much  they  appreciated 
the  position  I  took.  Well,  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  with  some  of  them  since,  as  I 
have  participated  in  the  solution  of  some 
labor  disputes,  including  two  east  coast 
dock  cases,  the  airlines  case,  and  recent- 
ly the  railroad  case.  When  I  am  put  on 
a  board  that  is  in  the  middle  and  called 
upon  to  settle  a  labor  dispute.  I  never 
permit  my  obligations  to  that  board  to 
ever  mix  with  my  political  views. 

But  today  I  am  discussing  what  I  think 
are  major  tenets  of  our  economic  and 
political  philosophy  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Members  of  the  Senate  be- 


fore they  vote  on  the  Smathers  bill,  if  it 
ever  comes  to  a  vote.  In  my  judgment  a 
vote  for  the  Smathers  bill  will  be  as  great 
a  mistake  as  the  Senate  made  in  1963, 
when  it  voted  for  the  first  compulsorj- 
arbitration  law  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. I  hope  such  a  vote  will  never  be 
cast  again,  because  it  is  most  important 
that  we  see  to  it  that  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  America  remain  completely 
free  to  participate  in  collective  bargain- 
ing between  themselves  for  the  deter- 
mination of  their  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  and  that  no  re- 
striction ever  be  placed  upon  that  free- 
dom except  in  those  rare  and  novel  cases 
where  a  course  of  economic  action  on  the 
part  of  workers  and  employers  in  a  dis- 
pute imperils  the  health,  safety,  and 
security  of  the  Republic.  Even  then,  the 
Congress  should  assure  that  in  protect- 
ing such  a  major,  superior  public  inter- 
est, it  does  the  least  possible  to  Interfere 
with  collective  bargaining. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  CLEDWYN 
HUGHES.  M.P..  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  WALES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  very  distinguished  visi- 
tor, who  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Wales,  and  who  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose  in  April  1966.  He  is  also  a  Privj.- 
Counselor  who  sen-ed  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  in  Britain,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  foremost  spokesmen  for  the  Labor 
Party.  He  Is  a  stanch  Welshman.  I  have 
often  expressed  my  high  regard  for 
Wales.  I  remember  when  I  first  encoun- 
tered the  middle  name  of  John  Llewel- 
lyn Lewis.  I  became  curious  and  found 
out  that  he  was  a  Welshman. 

Subsequently,  when  I  was  a  college 
student,  I  was  assigned  to  sell  books  to 
farmers  in  an  area  of  South  Dakota,  va- 
riously populated  with  Welsh  people.  I 
was  a  master  at  doubletalk.  as  it  were, 
and  almost  got  to  the  point  where  I  could 
talk  In  Welsh. 

Our  visitor  is  a  distinguished  person 
who  has  served  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment so  nobly.  It  is  my  privilege  to  in- 
troduce the  Right  Honorable  CledwTn 
Hughes.  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales.  I 
trust  Senators  can  take  a  moment,  after 
applause,  to  shake  hands  with  our  di.=- 
tin.guished  \1sitor.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  my  pleasure, 
shared  by  other  Senators  this  day.  to 
meet  and  greet  a  distinguished  visitor  to 
this  country  and  to  this  body— the  Right 
Honorable  Cledw>-n  Hughes,  a  member 
of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  a  member  in  Parlia- 
ment from  Anglesey  in  Wales,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Wale.s 

This  is  an  office  in  the  British  Cabinet 
recently  created  to  fill  a  long-felt  need- 
one  hoped  for.  aspired  to,  fought  for, 
and  desired  by  countless  generations  of 
Welshmen  loyal  to  the  concept  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  President,  In  no  way  do  I  desire 
to  intrude  on  this  floor  on  matters  that 
properly  belong  to  our  British  friend.=i 
But  I  am  moved  to  say,  Mr.  President. 
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that  I  rejoice  with  my  fellow  Americans 
of  Welsh  blood  in  not  only  the  creation 
of  this  important  Cabinet  position,  but 
in  the  dignity  and  ability  that  is  being 
demonstrated  by  the  present  holder  of 
this  office. 

I  am  moved  to  speak  as  did  John  Mil- 
ton, a  one-time  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  when  Britain  was  a  Com- 
monwealth— who  said  of  another  who 
then  held  the  responsibility  of  moving 
forward  the  affairs  of  the  principality 
In  the  United  Kingdom: 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun, 

A  noble  peer  of  mlckle  trust. 

And  power  has  In  his  charge,  with  tempered 

awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  Nation  proud  in  arms. 
— John  Milton  (1608-74). 

Thus  spake  Milton,  and  in  this  context 
I  can  only  say  that  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Wales,  has  already  brought  to  pass 
through  the  British  Parliament  an  act 
that  for  the  first  time  in  over  700  years 
grants  the  ancient  and  honorable  tongue 
of  Wales  full  legal  status  in  the  courts  of 
law  within  the  ancient  realm  of  British 
princes.  This  is  a  meet  and  goodly  thing, 
but  of  equal  importance  is  the  guidance 
that  is  being  given  this  "old  and  haughty 
nation"  in  making  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  industrial  Western  World. 

Welsh  is  the  language  of  poets  and 
hearthstone,  but  English,  of  course,  is  the 
language  of  commerce  and  all  Welshmen 
today  speak  English,  as  many  of  them 
speak  Welsh.  We  look  back  with  admira- 
tion at  this  little  nation  that  has  so  long 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  We 
recall  that  it  is  said  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  16  of  the  other  signers  of  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  of 
Welsh  blood  and  that  a  Welsh  prince  of 
Wales  was  signatorj-  to  the  Magna  Carta. 
We  honor  the  leadership  given  by  her 
.sons  and  daughters  both  at  home  and 
abroad  in  war  and  peace,  in  labor  and 
in  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially wherever  tyranny  is  to  be  denied. 

May  I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
especially  glad  to  welcome  to  this,  our 
Capital  City,  a  member  of  the  British 
Cabinet  charged  with  furthering  the 
affairs  of  this  small,  but  vitally  im- 
portant part  of  the  Islands  of  Britain — 
who  together  with  her  sister  nations  In 
the  United  Kingdom  have  for  so  many 
decades  been  our  stanch  allies  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  freedom,  and  hiunan 
dignity. 

While  men  of  Welsh  blood  look  back 
wi'h  affection  and  pride  to  their  long 
and  tempestuous  history,  It  is  now  obvi- 
ous that,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Hughes' 
visit  to  the  United  States,  the  future 
holds  bright  promise  for  the  people  of 
Wales  as  they,  with  their  skills  and  de- 
termination, diversify  and  expand  their 
industrial  contribution  to  their  nation 
and  the  world. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  It  may  Inter- 
est Senators  to  know  that  one  of  the  few 
remaining  Welsh  churches  In  the  United 
States  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago  where 
services  are  held  in  the  ancient  British 
tongue — a  reminder  of  how  many  Ameri- 
cans In  my  State  and  In  others  have  their 
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roots    in    this    lovelj*    little    corner    of 
Britain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  speech  which 
Secretary  Hughes  delivered  at  noon 
today  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
group  at  a  luncheon  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech   of   Hon.   Cledwtn   Hughes.   Secbe- 

T.\RT     OF    ST.KTE    for    WaLBS.    TO    THE    INTTK- 

p.\rlwmentart    Union,    U.S.    Group,   at   a 

Luncheon  on  October  19.  1&67 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  your 
guest  today  and  it  is  particularly  pleasing  to 
me  that  this  luncheon  !n  my  honour  should 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union — U.S.  Group.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Kingdom  Group  of  the 
I.P.U.  for  17  years  and  throughout  that  time 
I  have  taken  a  keen  Interest  In  the  work  of 
the  Union.  The  Union's  record  is  an  enviable 
one  and  I  believe  that  the  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  massive  contribution  to 
better  understanding  between  all  those  of  us 
who  are  proud  to  be  members  of  it. 

My  Department  of  State,  the  Welsh  Office, 
Is  a  very  young  Department:  it  is  not  yet  3 
years  old.  The  office  which  I  hold — Secretary 
of  State  for  Wales — carries  with  it  member- 
ship of  the  British  Cabinet.  My  particular 
Job  is  to  represent  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  Wales  and  of  the  people  of  Wales  In  the 
Cabinet — that  Is,  in  the  most  Important 
forum  In  our  system  of  government. 

As  Secretary  of  State  1  am  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown  who  Is  directly  responsible  for  a 
wide  range  of  executive  functions  for  Wales — 
housing,  local  government,  roads,  environ- 
mental planning,  economic  planning  and  fo 
on.  But,  of  course,  .is  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net I  share  with  my  colleagues  the  collec- 
tive responsibility  for  all  my  Government's 
policies  and  decisions. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  to  meet  industrialists,  bankers,  busi- 
nessmen and  a  host  of  others  to  talk  about 
the  exciting  prospects  for  those  Americans 
who  are  prepared  to  undertake  industrial  in- 
vestment In  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  not 
here  to  "bang  the  drum"  for  Wales  alone,  but 
as  every  perceptive  Investor  will  know  the 
most  fertile  fields  awaiting  cultivation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  found  In  Wales!  The 
Welsh  people  are  noted  for  being  completely 
fair  and  unbiased  In  these  matters! 

My  most  lasting  memory  of  this  visit  will 
be  of  the  extraordinarily  friendly  welcome  I 
have  received.  I  have  met  a  large  number  of 
members  of  Welsh  societies  and  organiza- 
tions— people  who  are  first  class  citizens  of 
this  great  country  but  who  nevertheless  cher- 
ish their  links  with  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
grandfathers — and  even  farther  back  In  his- 
tory. Back  in  fact  to  1170— which  as  every 
good  Welshman  knows  is  the  year  that  the 
son  of  one  of  our  Princes  discovered  America, 
long,  long  before  anyone  else  thought  of  It! 

The  strength  of  the  links  was  brought 
home  to  me  very  forcibly  yesterday  I  had  a 
long  talk  In  the  Welsh  language  with  a 
Washington  lady  whose  forebears  came  to 
this  country  in  3834  and  who  herself  has 
never  set  foot  in  Wales.  And  it  was  brought 
home  to  me  very  movingly  last  Sunday  when 
the  children  of  a  church  which  I  attended  at 
WUkesbarre  sang  a  hymn  in  Welsh. 

For  generations — Indeed,  for  centuries,  the 
Welsh  people  have  greatly  Influenced  and 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  country. 
And  of  course  people  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  also  played  their  part. 

At  home  In  Britain  there  is  a  lively  debate 
going  on — largely  in  the  columns  of  the 
press — about  the  question  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly  drew  attention 
to  this  In  a  recent  article  Ln  the  Washington 


Post  and  referred  particularly  to  some  re- 
marks made  by  Lord  Chalfont  in  an  inter- 
view with  an  Italian  newspaper  and  subse- 
quently on  television.  Lord  Chalfont.  as  you 
may  know.  Is  the  Foreign  Office  Minister 
charged  specifically  with  conducting  the 
continued  day-to-day  handling  of  our  ap- 
plication to  join  the  E.E  C.  and  he  has  re- 
cently established  himself  in  Brussels  for  this 
purpose.  The  London  Times  In  its  report  on 
Lord  Chalfont's  recent  statements  used  a 
rather  sensational  and  certainly  quite  mis- 
leading headline — "Brltlan  breaks  special 
link  with  U.S."  It  Is  this  as  much  as  any- 
thing which  has  led  to  so  much  public  dis- 
cussion of  what  has  so  often  been  referred 
to  as  the  "special  relationship"  between  our 
two  countries. 

I  should  Just  like  if  I  may  to  make  one  or 
two  comments  on  this  question,  since  I  feel 
sure  that  headlines  such  as  that  used  by  The 
Times  are  liable  to  mislead  the  many  friends 
of  Britain  in  this  country. 

The  basic  trouble  Is  that  people  in  Britain 
tend  to  talk  about  a  "special  relationship" 
without  really  thinking  deeply  enough  about 
what  they  mean.  There  are  I  believe  two 
aspects  of  our  relations  which  have  to  be 
looked  at  separately. 

The  first  Is  what  I  might  best  describe 
perhaps  as  the  "human"  links  between  our 
two  peoples.  What  I  have  In  mind  here  Is 
our  common  heritage  of  language  and  all 
that  that  implies  in  the  cultural  field,  aa 
well  as  our  very  similar  conceptions  of  law. 
government,  democracy  and  so  on.  These 
things  are  organic.  They  were  not  crested  by 
any  act  of  government  policy  and  equally 
cannot  be  and  will  not  be  abolished  by  any 
act  of  government  policy.  As  Mr.  Friendly 
put  It.  "this  relationship  persists  whether 
anyone  wants  It  to  or  not".  My  own  experi- 
ence during  this  visit  is  ample  proof  that 
Mr.  Friendly  is  absolutely  right.  And  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  which  flow 
from  these  human  links  is  Important,  sig- 
nificant, and  enduring. 

The  other  aspect  of  our  relationship,  and 
this  is  the  one  of  which  Lord  Chalfont  was 
speaking,  is  the  working  relationship  between 
our  two  Governments.  This  of  course  benefits 
from  the  other  communtly  of  feeling  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  but  it  Is  not 
governed  by  it.  Both  our  Governments  have 
the  duty  of  pursuing  the  interests  of  our 
two  countries  as  they  Judge  and  assess  them. 
It  is  by  definition  a  feature  of  governments 
in  the  free  and  democratic  world  that  the 
pursuant  of  self-Interest  is  enlightened  and 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  others  if 
this  can  possibly  be  avoided.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  we  are  always  In  full  and  perfect 
harmony — life  would  be  rather  dull  If  we 
were — but  your  country  and  mine  both  be- 
lieve, with  considerable  Justice  in  my  view, 
that  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

Against  this  background,  our  handling  of 
day  to  day  problems  Inevitably  goes  on 
through  periods  of  ups  and  downs.  Many  of 
you  will  not  have  been  happy  with  the 
decisions  we  have  found  it  right  and  neces- 
sary to  take  In  the  field  of  defense  policy 
East  of  Suez.  We  have  not  enjoyed  taking 
these  decisions  nor  have  we  enjoyed  the  fact 
that  you  find  them  unpalatable.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  If  we  are  to  have  any  meaningful 
foreign  policy  at  all.  with  continuing  validity 
over  the  years,  we  must  cut  our  coat  to  fit 
the  cloth  available  and  must  create  a  stable 
economic  base. 

Part  of  this  process  is  reflected  In  our  ap- 
plication to  Join  the  European  community. 
You  will  I  am  sure  all  have  been  struck  by 
the  extent  of  the  conviction  which  exists  In 
Britain  today  that  this  is  a  necessary  step. 
As  part  of  the  process,  we  must  demonstrate 
that  we  mean  to  be  good  Europeans  in  all 
aspects,  and  that  we  are  not  seeking  simply 
the  economic  benefits  of  membership  while 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  some 
iLind   of   special   and   exclusive   relationship 
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with  the  United  States  such  as  existed  as  a 
fact  of  life  during  World  War  II.  The  At- 
lantic Alliance  will  continue  to  be — as  It  Is 
for  the  countries  of  continental  Europe — the 
basis  of  Britain's  security. 

I  shoxild  perhaps  also  say  that  in  the  eco- 
nomic, commercial  and  technological  &elds 
there  Is  a  natural  and  legitimate  concern  la 
Europe,  Including  Britain,  at  the  growing 
need  to  preserve  our  sepcirate  Identity  In  face 
of  existing  and  growing  American  predomi- 
nance. There  Is  In  this  no  desire  whatever 
to  do  down  the  United  States,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  listening  to  me  today  will 
understarul  and  sympathise  with  our  mo- 
tives. 

The  truth  Is  that  all  this  Is  a  reflection  of 
our  fundamental  economic  problem  and  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  about 
our  economy — a  subject  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  lively  discussion  In  recent  months. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Government  Intro- 
duced stringent  measures  of  restraint  in  July 
last  year  In  order  to  correct  our  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  and  eliminate  Inflation- 
ary pressures.  These  measures  are  now  bear- 
ing fruit  and  Britain's  external  poeltlon  has 
been  subetantlally  strengthened.  On  the 
home  front  prices  have  been  virtually  stable 
over  the  past  twelve  months  and  wages  have 
risen  only  slightly — which  means,  of  course, 
that  our  relative  cost  poeltlon  vis-a-vis  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  shown  a  real  Improve- 
ment. There  has  been  a  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment as  a  result  of  these  measures,  but  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  part  of  this 
Increase  reflects  a  marked  Improvement  in 
the  productive  performance  of  Industry.  This 
improvement  will  continue.  Let  me  give  you 
one  example  from  Wales:  In  two  or  three 
years'  time  one  of  our  giant  steelworks  em- 
ploying close  on  20.000  men  will  be  able  to 
produce  even  more  steel  th  a  at  present  but 
with  about  40  per  cent  fewer  men.  There  is 
clear  evidence  to  hand  that  indiistry  is 
tackling  the  structural  difficulties  that  lie 
at  the  heart  of  Britain's  economic  problems. 

The  measures  we  have  taken  were,  and 
are.  unpopular  In  Britain  and  they  Involved 
politically  difficult  dedslons.  But  the  fact 
that  we  took  these  measures — and  that  we 
are  standing  by  them — is  proof  of  our  un- 
swerving determination  to  set  the  economy 
on  the  right  course.  And  quite  frankly  I 
would  rather  be  a  member  of  an  unpopular 
government  of  a  solvent  Britain  than  of  a 
popular  government  of  a  bankrupt  Britain. 

During  the  year  ending  30  June,  1967,  we 
ran  a  favourable  balance  on  our  external 
accounts.  This  surplus  was  achieved  by  elim- 
inating deficits  on  both  the  current  and  cap- 
ital accounts.  However,  it  Is  unfortunately 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  there  has  been  aome  deterioration  in 
our  trading  i>osltlon  which  has  set  off  peri- 
odic waves  of  adverse  confidence  in  the 
pound  sterling.  But  some  deterioration  was 
Inevitable  as  a  result  of  removing  the  Import 
surcharge  last  November  and  eliminating  the 
K J.T.A.  tartSs  on  1  January.  Unhappily,  this 
upward  movement  in  Imports  coincided  with 
a  dramatic  slowing  down  In  the  growth  of 
world  trade,  which  aSected  our  export  per- 
formance. For  Instance,  the  U.S.  economy 
showed  little  Increase  In  total  GUJ?.  In  the 
first  half  of  1967  and  Impmrts  Into  this  coun- 
try remained  virtually  flat.  Then  again,  Ger- 
many slipped  Into  Its  most  severe  post-war 
recession,  and  the  French  economy  ceased 
expanding.  Given  such  a  combination  of 
factors,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  oxir  trading 
position  suffered.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the 
face  of  this  slowdown  In  world  trade.  Brit- 
ain's exports  In  the  first  half  of  1967  were 
up  5%  over  the  1966  level. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  confidently  ex- 
pect that  our  exports  will  show  a  significant 
further  expansion  alongside  a  renewed 
growth  In  world  trade.  I  would  add.  how- 
ever, that  these  hopes  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Impetus  towards  liberal 


trading  arising  from  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  Kennedy  Round  will  continue. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  troubled 
world.  You  have  enormous  problems  and 
responsibilities;  so  have  we.  Your  resources 
are  great;  ours  are  less — but  they  are  still 
considerable.  In  this  troubled  world  the  re- 
spect which  oiir  peoples  have  for  those 
things  that  really  matter — the  freedom  of 
the  individual  under  the  rule  of  law  and  for 
our  great  Parliamentary  institutions — af- 
fords the  best  hope  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 


U.S.   POLICIES   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  his 
press  conference  on  October  12,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  made  a  careful 
and  thoughtful  exposition  of  our  policies 
in  Vietnam,  of  the  difficulties  of  bringing 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  room,  and  of  our 
national  interests  In  Asia.  The  Secre- 
tary's remarks,  if  fairly  heard,  should 
help  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  get  a  better  perspective  on  the  prob- 
lem of  achieving  a  compromise  settle- 
ment with  an  adversary  who  does  not  yet 
wish  to  compromise  and  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  issues  at  stake  in  Vietnam. 

Some  people,  I  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover, think  that  the  Secretary  was  sud- 
denly introducing  a  new  and  radical 
Justification  of  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  by 
relating  the  war  to  the  problem  of  China. 
It  was  the  danger  lurking  in  Chinese 
power  and  ambitions  that  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate had  in  mind  when  we  ratified  the 
SEA  TO  Treaty  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
It  was  this  danger  that  President  Elsen- 
hower had  in  mind  in  April  1954  when 
he  said  that  the  loss  of  Indochina  could 
have  incalculably  serious  consequences 
for  the  free  world  and  dramatized,  per- 
haps too  vividly,  the  process  of  disinte- 
gration that  would  follow  in  terms  of  the 
•falling  domino"  principle. 

President  Kennedy's  decision  to  step 
up  sharply  the  scale  of  our  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Vietnamese  Republic  was 
made  not  In  terms  of  Vietnam  alone  but 
of  the  threat  which,  he  said,  China 
clearly  posed  to  the  security  of  inde- 
pendent countries  of  South  and  South- 
east Asia. 

It  has  fallen  to  President  Johnson  to 
persist  vsrlthout  wavering  on  the  course 
begun  by  his  predecessors — a  line  of 
policy,  furthermore,  that  has  deep  roots 
in  our  longstanding  recognition  that  the 
domination  of  Asia  by  any  one  power  is 
inconsistent  with  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  wonder  how  many 
Americans  today  remember  that  the 
breakdown  of  our  talks  with  Japan  in 
the  fateful  summer  of  1941  was  caused 
by  Japan's  seizure  of  Indochina? 

The  importance  of  the  American  effort 
in  Vietnam  can  be  understood  only  in  the 
context  of  Asia  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
hegemonic  aspirations  of  Red  China.  In 
Asia  we  and  our  allies  are  trying — and 
with  far  greater  prospects  of  success  than 
is  recognized  by  those  who  cannot  see 
beyond  Vietnam — to  create  a  reliable 
balance  of  forces.  If  we  succeed,  tis  we 
shall,  the  benefits  will  accrue  not  only  to 
the  non-Communist  countries  of  Asia  but 
also  to  ourselves  and  to  our  European 
allies. 

Will  any  of  those  who,  whether  inten- 
tionally  or  unintentionally,   are  urging 


policies  that  lead  toward  an  American 
withdrawal  or  a  humiliating  compromise 
argue  that  such  a  course  would  not  open 
the  doors  to  a  vast  extension  of  Chinese 
influence  in  Asia?  As  this  became  clear, 
would  our  Asian  commitments  decline,  or 
would  we  feel  compelled  to  extend  and 
deepen  them  to  many  other  areas,  from 
Thailand  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  the 
Philippines?  To  me  the  answers  are  clear, 
just  as  it  is  clear  that  our  stand  in  Viet- 
nam has  already  strengthened  hopeful 
tendencies  in  Indonesia — the  fifth  most 
populous  country  in  the  world — and  else- 
where in  non-Communist  Asia. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  I  hope, 
that  the  coi^cern  that  has  led  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  racist  interpretation  of  his- 
tory in  terms  of  a  yellow  peril.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  tendency  of  great  powers 
that  possess,  and  are  possessed  by,  a 
militant  and  expansionist  ideology  to 
dominate  their  neighbors  unless  they  are 
checked  by  countervailing  power. 

In  its  lead  editorial  yesterday,  the 
Washington  Post  correctly  observed  that 
"there  is  nothing  mutually  exclusive 
about  the  several  reasons  we  fight  this 
war."  We  are  fighting  at  once  to  defend 
South  Vietnam's  right  to  an  independ- 
ent existence,  to  fulfill  our  commitments, 
to  check  aggression,  to  block  Chinese 
expansion,  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
a  later,  greater  war  by  fighting  a  limited 
war. 

If  anyone  has  a  constructive  suggestion 
to  make  on  Vietnam,  he  should  put  it 
forward,  so  that  it  can  be  looked  at  hard 
and  thoughtfully  in  an  effort  to  under- 
stand Its  pltf sills  as  well  as  Its  possibili- 
ties. But  all  too  often  of  late  the  criti- 
cisms have  been  negative,  reflecting,  I 
believe,  the  very  frustrations  the  Com- 
munist Ewlversary  has  hoped  to  arouse 
by  protracting  the  conflict.  Wishful 
thinking  will  not  persuade  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  accompany  us  down  the  path  to  ne- 
gotiation and  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Obviously,  no  one  who  holds  my  point 
of  view  can  prove  beyond  peradventure 
of  doubt  that  his  analysis  is  correct.  I 
do  not  have,  no  one  has,  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  I  can  only  say  that  I  can  find 
nothing  in  history  in  general  or  in  the 
history  of  Asia  in  particular  to  encour- 
age me  to  believe  that  a  great  power  that 
describes  its  purposes  as  China  describes 
hers  will  refrain  from  exploiting  the 
weakness  of  its  neighbors — unless  it  has 
reason  to  fear  the  consequences. 

We  are  not  alone  In  our  concern  for 
the  role  China  expects  to  play  in  Asia. 
Nehru  once  thought  we  were  wrong,  but 
in  the  fall  of  1962  Nehru  was  obliged  by 
events  to  revise  his  view  of  China.  With 
good  reason  India  today  looks  apprehen- 
sively at  the  giant  beyond  the  Himalayas. 
The  Indonesians  took  great  pains  to  cul- 
tivate their  relations  with  China;  they 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  lesson  Peking 
provided.  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya,  and 
even  Cambodia  have  learned  through 
bitter  experiences  that  inoffensiveness 
provides  no  security.  On  his  current  visit 
to  this  country.  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  of  Singapore,  is  cautioning  us  to  be 
patient  and  prudent  in  our  policies  in 
Asia,  to  stand  firmly  by  our  commit- 
ments, and  to  remember  that  Southeast 
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Asia  needs  strong  friends  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain its  Independence. 

Were  we  wrong  here  in  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  SEATO  Treaty?  Were  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  wrong  in 
their  assessments  of  our  national  interest 
In  defending  the  independence  of  South- 
east Asia?  Are  China's  neighbors  wrong 
to  fear  China's  expansionism?  Are 
China's  leaders  lying  when  they  proclaim 
their  intention  to  foster  and  support  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation?  Were 
all  of  us  who  supported  the  Korean  war 
wrong  to  think  that  the  cause  of  peace 
requires  the  strong  and  peacelovlng  to 
oppose  aggression  by  the  strong  and 
peaceupsettlng? 

This  does  not  imply,  as  should  be  ob- 
vious, that  the  United  States  must  take 
responsibility  for  every  uprising  or  re- 
volt anywhere  in  the  world.  We  should 
not.  if  we  could,  for  as  we  know  better 
than  most,  revolution  Is  not  always  a 
dirty  word.  No  prudent  person  has  ever 
thought  that  we  should  become  the  po- 
liceman of  the  world.  We  can  do  a  lot. 
but  our  resources  and  capabilities  are 
limited  and  our  power  must  be  rationed 
in  accordance  with  a  responsible  order- 
ing of  our  national  Interests. 

I  have  been  moved  to  speak  today  be- 
cause I  fear  that  our  frustrations  are 
showing.  We  are  In  for  serious  trouble 
indeed  if  our  tempers  become  frayed  and 
our  understandable  unhapplness  with  a 
long  and  dlfUcult  and  costly  war  leads  us 
to  impugn  one  another's  motives  and  to 
make  charges  that,  if  true,  could  only 
mean  that  our  leaders  do  not  merit  our 
confidence  as  men  of  integrity  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  national  interest. 

This  weekend  the  streets  and  public 
gathering  places  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  be  filled  with  self-proclaimed 
apostles  of  protest — some  prideful  and 
some  arrogant — confronting  young 
.Americans  In  imlform  with  such  morale- 
building  slogans  as  "Hell  no,  we  won't 
go  "  We  can  and  will  survive  such  con- 
tributions to  our  national  dialogue,  but 
I  am  not  sui'e  that  we  could  survive  the 
debasement  of  our  debates  in  Congress 
and  in  the  national  political  campaign 
which  looms  just  ahead  to  the  level  of 
this  weekend's  demonstrations. 

I  find  it  particularly  disheartening  that 
some  who  have  long  been  identified  with 
liberal  policies  and  programs  at  home 
and  who  stiongly  supfwrted  the  con- 
demnation of  aggression  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  even  when  this 
involved  a  costly  struggle  against  aggres- 
sion in  Korea,  no  longer  seem  able  to  bear 
•he  burden  of  staying  the  long  hard 
course  on  which  the  world's  chances  for  a 
peaceful  future  depend.  Do  they  think  we 
can  build  a  better  America  in  a  world  in 
which  the  bars  to  aggression  by  the 
strong  against  the  weak  are  lowered? 

We  are  facing  a  most  serious  test  of 
our  national  character  and  democratic 
processes — a  debate  over  our  policies  and 
purposes  in  the  midst  of  a  war  and  a  na- 
tional election  campaign.  We  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  engaged  in  reasoning  to- 
gether, not  in  cutting  each  other  up.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  brought  to  an 
end  by  attacking  each  other  here  at 
home,  but  it  can  be  lost,  rather,  it  will  be 
lost,  if  we  destroy  our  confidence  in  each 


other.  It  is  my  great  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate, with  its  great  traditions,  can  set 
an  example  for  the  nation  of  how  rea- 
sonable men  reasoning  together  may  find 
unity  through  honest  and  vigorous  but 
temperate  debate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  this  very  straight- 
forward plea  and  forthright  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  the  American  commitment 
in  Asia:  because,  like  the  Senator  from 
WEishlngton,  I  have  been  very  deeply 
concerned  about  the  rather  reckless 
kinds  of  a.ssaults  that  have  been  con- 
trived in  the  last  few  days,  aimed  in  par- 
ticular, and  seemingly  personally,  at  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  some  cases  and 
cloaked  behind  careful  phrases  and 
cliches. 

Heaven  knows,  the  whole  question  of 
Asia  and  what  its  future  may  be  is  diffi- 
cult at  best;  and  I  know  of  no  Senator 
with  the  ultimate  wisdom  to  say  with 
certainty  what  that  future  may  be.  That 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  correct  in 
saying  that  this  is  no  time  for  that  kind 
of  emotionalism,  that  kind  of  harangu- 
ing, or  that  kind  of  personal  vindictive- 
ness;  that  if  we  ever  needed  clear  minds, 
clear  spirits,  and  very  levelheaded  dia- 
log, it  Is  at  this  very  moment. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  rendered  a  service  here.  I  feel  very 
deeply  on  this  issue  myself,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  I  often  think  of  a  rather 
appropriate  comment  attributed  to  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson,  when  he  warned 
his  fellow  Americans  that  we  have  to  be 
realists  as  well  as  dreamers. 
As  Stevenson  said: 
We  have  to  begin  where  we  are. 


What  I  believe  he  was  trying  to  tell 
us  is  that  we  cannot  begin  wliere  we 
should  have  been;  we  cannot  begin  where 
we  might  have  been  if  things  had  some- 
how- been  different;  and  we  cannot  begin 
where  we  may  some  day  be.  Those  are 
wishful  thinking;  but  we  have  to  start 
where  we  are. 

Where  we  are  is  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
that,  in  a  national  sense,  is  a  lawless 
world.  We  do  not  have  a  world  under 
law;  and  the  only  substitute,  still,  that 
civilized  man  has  come  up  with  for  w'orld 
war  is  stability  through  balance  of  the 
existing  forces. 

As  Mr.  Stevenson  warned  us.  unless  we 
are  willing  to  start  at  that  {xtint,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  realize  a  stronger 
United  Nations,  a  world  under  law.  or 
stable  international  economic  develop- 
ment. 

That  is  what  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  suggesting  to  us,  that  it 
is  that  kind  of  realism  that  must  mark 
our  beginning.  I  would  hope,  as  a  some- 
time historian,  that  we  might  learn  from 
history.  A  very  wise  philosopher  re- 
minded us  that  those  who  forget  history 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  George  Santayana,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  And  there  are  ele- 
ments of  history  that  I  think  are  very 
useful,  and  should  not  be  forgotten.  Cer- 


tainly one  of  those,  in  terms  of  our  ex- 
periences in  World  War  II,  was  the  lesson 
of  how  not  to  come  to  grips  with  open 
aggression.  We  learned  that  one  Impor- 
tant thing  to  avoid  Is  giving  somebody 
else's  territorj-  away  to  the  aggressor,  In 
the  hope  that  somehow  that  will  appease 
his  ravenous  appetite.  We  were  taught 
that  lesson  the  hard  way,  and  I  hope  we 
learned  it.  Will  the  Senator  agree  that 
that  lesson  certainly  is  valid.  In  terms 
of  our  searching  for  guidelines  for  our 
conduct  in  Asia? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. And,  Mr.  President,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity not  only  to  compliment,  but 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  the  able  way  in  which  he  has  articu- 
lated, on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  coimtry.  our  pohcy  with 
reference  to  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  coun- 
try owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  clarity  with  which  he  has  expressed 
our  position.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  com- 
ments and  observations  in  connection 
with  the  situation  as  we  find  it  today  in 
Asia. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add.  if  I  may.  that  the  lessons  we 
learned  so  dearly  and  at  such  hea\'j'  cost 
in  Europe  we  now  have  a  chance  to  "profit 
from  in  Asia.  I  would  be  the  first  to  urge 
caution  in  that  respect;  I  am  sure  that 
not  everj'thing  that  happened  to  work 
out  in  Europe  would  necessarily  work  out 
in  Asia.  The  two  areas  of  the  world  are 
quite  different  !n  many  respects. 

But  one  ingredient  they  have  in  com- 
mon, and  that  is  that  they  are  made  up 
of  independent  nation-states,  each  of 
which  is  sovereign  unto  itself,  and  they 
are  free  to  run  amok  if  they  wish.  I  think 
the  basis  of  American  foreign  policy 
since  World  War  n  has  been  the  same  In 
Europe  and  in  Asia — that  is,  that  it  is  In 
our  national  interest  to  see  to  it,  if  we 
can,  if  we  have  the  wisdom  and  the  will 
to  do  so,  that  no  one  nation  ever  again 
dominates  either  Europe  or  Asia. 

We  used  to  tliink  of  that  principle  only 
in  European  terms;  but  we  did  more  than 
any  other  single  force  In  the  world  to 
shove  Asia  directly  front  and  center  Into 
the  balance-of -power  calculations  of  the 
whole  globe,  and  thus  estabhsh,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  inescapable  truth  that  the 
world,  indeed,  is  round.  It  is  that  role  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

There  are  some  who  say  it  is  none  of 
our  business;  but  we  did  it.  The  Russians 
did  not  do  it  in  Asia,  the  French  did  not 
not  do  it,  the  Dutch  did  not  do  it.  We  did 
it  ourselves.  The  war  In  Asia  was  won 
almost  untlateraUy  by  America.  We  de- 
stroyed the  warmaklng  potential  of 
Japan,  We  were  the  ones  who  contributed 
most  largely  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  from  Indochina  and  the  Dutch 
from  Indonesia.  The  shambles  that  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  the  war  was  a  feast- 
ing ground  for  aggressors  and  for  those 
If  you  will,  who  would  seek  to  exploit 
devastation,  unless  the  devastation  were 
cleaned  up  and  some  of  the  shattered 
pieces  put  back  together  again,  as  a 
starting  point. 

I  think  we  were  compelled,  as  a  na- 
tion with  a  conscience  and  as  a  people 
who  really  generally  mean  it  when  we 
say  that   we   aspire  to  a   more   stable 
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world,  to  try  to  take  some  responsibility 
for  achieving  a  new  sense  of  balance  in 
Asia.  For  that  reason  I  say  that  when- 
ever the  critics  have  a  better  case  that 
they  can  make — and  they  have  not  come 
up  with  it  yet — they  will  have  to  learn 
from  the  lessons  that  we  learned  so  dearly 
from  Hitler  and  Tojo  and  Mussolini.  We, 
of  course,  must  apply  those  lessons  in 
Asia  with  caution  and  restraint,  but  with 
the  keen  insight  that  we  have  acquired 
because  of  the  very  dear  experience  we 
have  had.  I  think  the  history  in  Asia 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  bears  that 
out.  It  seenis  to  me  the  record  is  already 
very  clear.  We  have  already  made  a  dif- 
ference in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  balance  of  Asia  some  day,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  maintained  by  Asians  them- 
selves, perhaps  one  leg  of  it  resting  in 
•Indonesia — as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington describes  it,  the  fifth  largest  na- 
tion in  the  world — one  leg  in  Japan, 
another  one  in  mainland  China,  and 
another  In  India.  We  cannot  say  for  cer- 
tain where  the  structure  will  repwse ;  but 
the  Asians  themselves  would  like  to  have 
that  chance.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Asia  now, 
I  think,  Is  to  help  to  win  the  time  that 
will  preserve  for  them  that  sort  of 
chance. 

I  am  a  little  put  out  by  those  who  set 
up  their  own  straw  men  so  that  they 
can  knock  them  down,  or  who  drag  across 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  some  kind  of  dead 
horse,  if  we  may  use  another  figure  of 
speech,  and  then  beat  it  as  though  they 
had  nothing  better  to  do.  But  when  they 
talk  about  the  yellow  peril  In  Asia,  when 
they  talk  about  not  taking  part  in  land 
wars  In  Asia,  when  they  talk  in  fetish 
terms  or  as  if  from  some  fountain  of  wis- 
dom, I  think  they  are  not  contributing  to 
our  national  interest. 

The  issue  is  not  the  yellow  peril;  the 
issue  is  the  balance  of  Asia.  There  are 
billions  of  Asians,  and  there  will  soon 
be  more  Asians.  They  would  like  a  chance 
to  say  something. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wonder  what  the 
position  of  some  persons  would  be  if  the 
current  thrust  was  against  India  Instead 
of  again.st  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  some  of  them 
would  have  to  readjust  the  verbiage  they 
have  been  employing  lately.  The  trouble, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  they  are  so  far 
bogged  down  in  thinking  about  the  minu- 
tia  of  Vietnam  that  they  cannot  deal  with 
Asia  as  a  whole.  Asia  is  the  big  issue; 
Vietnam  happens  to  be  where  the  war  is 
taking  place.  It  could  have  happened 
in  a  dozen  other  places  in  Asia.  Would 
not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  that  the  Amer- 
ican stand  in  Vietnam  can  only  be  under- 
stood in  the  context  of  Asia.  That  Is 
why  it  is  interesting  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  attitude  of  some  per- 
sons would  be  if  some  other  Southeast 
Asian  country  were  involved. 

I  recall  that  when  the  Chinese  started 
to  move  into  India  tn  1962.  many  of  the 
great  liberals  of  this  coimtry  were  highly 
exercised  about  it  and  wanted  imme- 
diately to  give  military  support  to  India. 
Some  of  our  liberal  friends  are  not  very 
logical  about  elII  this. 
As  you  say.  a  reliable  balance  of  forces 


in  Asia  is  the  issue.  That  is  the  reason 
we  are  in  Vietnam.  That  is  the  reason 
we  are  making  this  great  effort. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  shocked  by  the 
reaction  of  some  people  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
E)ean  Rusk.  What  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  at  his  press  conference  is  exactly 
what  has  been  on  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans  and,  yes,  of  friends  around 
the  world.  Our  friends  and  our  thought- 
ful people  at  home  have  been  thinking 
about  this  problem  in  terms  of  Asia  and 
an  expansionist  Red  China. 

When  the  Secretary  made  his  state- 
ment, some  people  claimed  it  was  a 
wholly  new  approach  to  the  problem.  But, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  main  remarks,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  our  Government 
smce  World  War  n  with  President  Elsen- 
hower, to  see  Vietnam  in  the  context  of 
Asia.  President  Eisenhower  in  1954 
viewed  the  situation  in  Indochina  in  the 
context  of  Asia.  And  President  Kennedy 
followed  through  on  the  policies  initially 
undertaken  by  President  Eisenhower 
recognizing  that  the  future  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  a  matter  that  concents  the  vital 
national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  the  history  of  our 
country  is  replete  with  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  conclusion  of  the  Senator 
there. 

The  balance  of  Asia  does  make  a  differ- 
ence to  us.  We  are  a  great  Pacific  Ocean 
nation  for  better  or  for  worse.  The  future 
of  the  world  lies  In  the  Pacific.  That  is 
where  most  of  the  human  race  Is.  That 
is  the  direction  In  which  the  whole  world 
is  moving, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Japan  is  the  third  larg- 
est industrial  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Thanks  to  the  kind  of 
policy  the  United  States  has  been  pursu- 
ing in  Asia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  know  that  the 
leaders  in  Japan  and  in  the  other  non- 
Communist  countries  of  Asia  look  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership.  We  have 
given  them  new  hope.  They  have  new- 
confidence.  They  have  a  new  determina- 
tion to  withstand  the  threat  and  main- 
tain their  independence.  And  I  think  this 
stems  directly  from  the  effort  we  are 
making  in  Vietnam, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  it  be  a  fair  sum- 
mary then  to  say  that,  first  of  all,  in  the 
hindsight  of  history  there  is  relevant 
history  to  guide  us  here?  Historians  even 
now  speculate  as  to  what  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  listened  in  1931  to 
those  who  said:  "Lets  stop  Japan  in 
Manchuria  before  she  gets  bigger." 

They  speculate  as  to  what  would  have 
happened  in  Europe  with  respect  to 
Adolf  Hitler.  Some  people  advocated  In 
1936,  before  he  broke  into  Western  Eu- 
rope, that  he  should  be  stopped  then. 

These  are  questions  that  face  us  in 
the  hindsight  of  history.  And  I  think 
most  people  would  agree  that  in  view  of 
that  hindsight  it  would  have  meant  an 
entirely  different  course  of  events  if  we 
had  acted  sooner  rather  than  later. 

We  have  the  word  from  Peking  that  we 
should  look  to  the  future.  We  have  the 
word  of  Mr,  Mao  and  Lin  Piau  and  the 
rest  of  the  men  in  Peking  concerning  how 
they  do  not  really  mean  these  things  but 
Just  want  to  hear  each  other  talk. 


I  can  remember  how  people  used  to 
talk  about  the  paperhanger  from  Aus- 
tria, Adolf  Schickelgruber.  His  book 
•Mein  Kampf"  was  a  very  revealing 
book. 

I  do  not  think  in  the  light  of  historical 
experience  that  we  can  be  quite  so  in- 
different as  some  of  our  critics  seem  to 
be  when  they  profess  that  these  people 
will  not  Implement  what  they  say  they 
can. 

That  does  not  mean  at  all  that  we  have 
to  take  on  China  any  more  than  anybody 
else.  We  only  ask  that  mainland  China 
not  resort  to  force  to  try  to  impress  its 
will  on  others.  If  they  persuade  some- 
body by  talk,  more  power  to  them.  If 
they  have  a  better  idea  than  the  next 
nation,  great.  However,  let  us  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  let  them  nibble  away  at 
the  little  ring  of  independent  countries 
around  them,  because  then  that  would 
make  a  difference  not  only  to  those  small 
countries,  but  also  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  without  great  point  that  they 
talk  with  great  confidence  about  being 
the  wave  of  the  future.  They  have  al- 
ready tried  to  put  that  Into  effect  in 
Indochina  through  the  Communist 
Party  there.  They  almost  succeeded.  They 
flagrantly  said  that  the  Philippines  were 
soon  to  be  the  target. 

They  began  to  press  against  India.  I 
think  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  double 
standards  under  which  the  critics  oper- 
ate, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  in 
regard  to  India 

I  talked  to  Mr.  Nehru  who  had  made  a 
study  on  this  very  important  subject.  We 
discussed  India's  attitude  on  the  use  of 
force  from  the  outside. 

I  will  never  forget  what  he  said.  He 
said: 

I  have  read  American  history.  I  remember 
that  It  took  an  attack  by  Japan  on  your 
territory  to  shock  your  country  Into  divest- 
ing yourself  of  your  Isolationism. 

He  then  said; 

I  win  give  you  a  parallel.  Something  like 
tills  may  have  to  happen  to  India  before  we 
are  shocked  Into  a  more  realistic  attitude. 

It  was  only  3  years  after  that  that 
India  indeed  experienced  her  first  assault 
from  mainland  China,  Her  attitude 
changed  overnight  in  regard  to  China, 
Today,  India  has  one-half  million  troops 
in  the  Himalayan  Range. 

Changes  are  taking  place.  There  is  this 
restless  change  that  is  already  taking 
place.  What  we  cannot  know  for  sure  is 
how  far  China  intends  to  go.  Nobody  can 
know  this. 

Those  who  suggest  that  China  is  so 
convulsed  that  she  cannot  go  anywhere 
ignore  the  fact  that  one  reason  for 
China's  internal  difficulty  is  that  the 
United  States  stood,  and  that  contributed 
to  the  erosion  of  the  magical  image  that 
the  Chinese  sought  to  spread,  that  they 
were  the  wave  of  the  future.  And  because 
we  stood.  China  did  not  move  in  and  take 
it  all  over, 

Japan  has  been  able  to  prosper  only 
because  China  did  not  do  that.  She  did 
not  take  Taiwan  where  there  are  roots 
and  where  they  are  a  very  strong,  inde- 
pendent, economic  entity,  whatever  else 
history  may  call  it. 

China  did  not  take  over  Indonesia,  and 
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they  did  not  take  it  over  almost  entirely 
because  of  the  American  presence  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Indians  have  stood  against  China 
because  the  United  States  responded  with 
military  help  at  a  time  when  she  needed 
it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
great  liberal  voices  of  oiu-  coimtry  today 
that  criticizes  our  policy  in  Asia  was 
the  first  voice  raised  asking  for  Ameri- 
can planes  to  help  India,  because  that 
liberal  voice  came  from  the  Ambassador 
to  India  in  those  days. 

It  makes  a  difference,  then,  when  you 
have  to  take  the  consequences  for  what 
you  say,  and  many  of  our  critics  are  en- 
joying the  luxurj'  of  irresponsibility. 

The  very  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
simply  to  remind  us  that  not  only  is 
history  raising  a  warning  fiiiger  to  us 
not  to  make  the  same  mistakes  again,  if 
we  can  avoid  it,  not  only  is  the  conduct 
of  China  even  now  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion— our  hope  is  that  we  can  dissuade 
them  from  moving  wildly  and  irrespon- 
sibly by  making  clear  our  position  earlier 
rather  than  later — but  also,  the  Asians, 
who  have  to  live  with  the  situation,  next 
to  China,  are  very  strong  in  their  con- 
cern about  China's  future  plans.  They 
make  no  bones  about  it, 

I  returned  a  few  months  ago  from  a 
trip  around  the  rim  of  China,  and  they 
all  mentioned  this.  This  is  their  central 
fear.  This  is  not  something  invented  by 
Mr,  Rusk,  by  the  President,  or  by  any- 
body else.  This  is  no  joke.  These  are  the 
hard  facts  of  power  politics  lines,  and  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  green  people, 
purple  people,  brown  people,  or  yellow 
people.  It  has  to  do  with  the  naked  attri- 
butes of  national  power.  That  is  what 
makes  up  the  world  today,  until  we  can 
make  it  a  better  place,  somehow. 

This  is  what  is  at  stake  in  Asia,  and 
I  believe  we  stand  a  much  better  chance 
in  the  tides  oi  history  if  we  can  dissuade 
a  nation  from  resort  to  those  extreme 
points  or  if  we  can  persuade  those  who 
are  not  as  strong  to  stand  together  in  an 
attempt  to  try  to  preserve  the  chance 
in  Asia  for  the  continent  of  Asia  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  semblance  of  balance  and 
freedom  from  force.  It  Is  the  force  that 
redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the 
aggressor. 

That  is  all  we  ask.  We  do  not  want  the 
American  image.  We  do  not  want  to  make 
little  Democrats  out  of  them.  We  do  not 
want  little  of  anything.  We  just  want 
them  to  have  the  chance. 

When  you  array  the  billion  independ- 
ent Asians  alongside  the  approaching 
billion  in  China,  you  are  not  talking 
about  a  yellow  peril.  You  are  talking 
about  a  problem  in  Asia,  an  area  in  which 
we  have  learned  that  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  our  security,  as  Japan  taught  us 
very  dearly;  and  the  shape  of  this  new 
balance  In  Asia  makes  a  difference  to  the 
security  of  our  country. 

That  Is  why  I  join  with  the  Senator  in 
applauding  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
his  hard-hitting,  forthright,  and  direct 
approach  to  the  basic  question  at  stake 
in  Vietnam.  It  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  Vietnam.  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  this  most  important  and  potentially 


most  powerful  part  of  the  world.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  very  helpful  remarks. 

In  short,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is 
to  help  create  in  Asia  a  reliable  balance 
of  forces.  As  the  able  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  the  non-Communist  Asian  leaders 
understand  Communist  China.  They  re- 
port that  to  know  Communist  China  is  to 
fear  Communist  China.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  emphasized  that  point,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  needs  to  be  reempha- 
sized  over  and  over  again. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished and  very  able  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  for  his  verj' 
timely  and  forthright  statement. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  meet  a 
very  able  and  articulate  Asian  leader,  a 
neutralist,  who  made  a  profound  state- 
ment which  I  should  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  He  stated  that  all  Asians 
know  that  Americans  have  great  fire- 
power, but  most  Asians  are  now  wonder- 
ing if  Americans  have  staying  power. 
This  statement  was  made  In  reference  to 
Vietnam. 

If  Americans  do  not  have  staying  pow- 
er, this  Asian  leader  remarked,  we  are 
lost.  This  Asian  leader  felt  that  if  we  can 
convince  Asians  that  we  do  have  staying 
power,  that  we  have  the  will,  the  per- 
severance, and  the  patience,  this  long 
and  miserable  war  will  be  concluded. 

I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to  recall  a 
speach  that  was  delivered  by  President 
Johnson  not  long  ago.  in  which  he  com- 
menced by  saying,  "This  is  a  time  for 
testing."  Yes.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
time  for  testing  of  the  will,  patience,  and 
perseverance  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Hawaii  certainly  put  his 
finger  on  the  crucial  point  here.  Our  ad- 
versaries are  hoping  that  our  people 
will  not  have  the  will  to  stay  the  course. 
Oiu-  adversaries  hope  to  be  able  to  win 
this  conflict  in  the  American  political 
arena.  They  know  they  cannot  win  it  on 
the  battlefield.  They  won  it  in  Paris  in 
1954.  and  they  hope  the  situation  will 
develop  in  this  country  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  repeat  that  maneuver. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  made 
a  very  able  and  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion, as  indeed  he  always  does.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  his  remarks,  in  which  he  said: 

It  Is  my  great  hope  that  the  Senate,  with 
Its  great  traditions,  can  set  an  example  for 
the  Nation  of  how  reasonable  men  reason- 
ing together  may  find  unity  through  honest 
and  vigorous  but  temperature  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant, in  the  most  Important  subject 
facing  the  American  people  today — the 
war  in  Vietnam — that  there  be  full  de- 


bate:   and,   £.s   the   able   Senator   from 

Washington  has  said,  that  there  be  vig- 
orous debate  but  temperate  debate. 

I  have  long  felt  that  one  of  the  great 
failures  of  our  Government  in  regard  to 
Vietnam  has  been  its  inablhty  to  ob- 
tain effective  support  from  other  na- 
tions— or,  perhaps,  even  its  unwillingness 
to  seek  additional  suppoi  t  from  other  na- 
tions. With  that  thought  in  mind,  the  late 
news  from  Bangkok  is  that  Thailand  has 
agreed  to  increase  troop  commitments 
to  South  Vietnam  from  2.000  men  to  a 
full  division.  The  news  report  did  not  in- 
dicate how  many  men  that  would  pro- 
vide, but  a  Thai  division  normally  is  con- 
sidered to  number  roughly  20,000,  as  I 
recall. 

Although  I  have  been  critical  for  over 
a  year  of  our  Government's  lack  of  activ- 
ity in  this  regard.  I  wish  today  to  com- 
mend the  President  and  our  Government 
for  focusing  additional  attention  on  the 
need  for  Asians  themselves  to  participate 
to  a  greater  extent  In  this  struggle  in 
Southeast  Asia, 

I  commend,  too,  the  Government  of 
Thailand  for  its  decision  to  send  addi- 
tional troops  to  Vietnam,  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  action  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  for  doing  likewise. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  the  very- 
able  Senator  from  Washington  for  the 
remarks  he  made  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  for  his  comments.  I 
fully  agree  with  him  on  the  need  to  get 
more  Asians  involved  in  the  struggle  for 
the  defense  of  non-Communist  Asia.  I 
believe  that  the  first  order  of  business  of 
the  new  Government  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  to  build  up  more  effectively 
their  armed  forces.  They  must  in  due 
time  carry  the  bi-unt  of  the  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  hope  that  this  would  be- 
come the  No.  1  priority^  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  new  Government. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  bringing  up  this  point  because 
it  needs  to  be  emphasized  and  reempha- 
slzed  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  ser\'e  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  International  Operations. 
I  have  watched  him  in  both  open  and 
closed  meetings  as  he  has  probed  the 
issues  which  affect  the  \'ital  national  in- 
terests of  this  coimtry.  I  have  watched 
him  as  he.  with  real  commonsense,  has 
made  constructive  suggestions  about  the 
national  security  of  this  country. 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  is  what  he 
has  done  here  today.  He  has  injected  a 
much-needed  measure  of  commonsense 
Into  the  debate  on  Vietnam.  If  we  are 
to  have  the  kind  of  meaningful  debate 
and  national  dialog  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  suggested  we  should 
have,  it  is  important  that  the  real  issues 
be  joined.  We  cannot  do  that  if  we  re- 
sort to  a  questioning  of  motives,  as  has, 
imfortunately,  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try in  recent  days  in  regard  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  particularly. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  the  real 
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Issues  can  be  joined  by  questioning  mo- 
tives. 

I  do  not  believe  the  real  issues  can  be 
joined  on  Vietnam  by  ascribing  to  one's 
opponent  in  the  argument  some  ridicu- 
lous and  superficial  position,  and  then 
proceeding  to  knock  it  down.  For  ex- 
ample, one  might  charge  that  an  oppo- 
nent believes  in  a  monolithic  view  of 
communism,  and  then  argue  the  oppo- 
nent is  wrong  because  that  view  is  out- 
dated, when  nobody  really  Ijelieves  in  a 
monolithic  view  of  communism  in  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  all  know  that  the 
Communist  movement  has  never  been 
monolithic. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  liave  had.  Then,  there  is  the  yellow 
peril  matter.  It  is  a  terribly  helpful  thing 
to  one's  own  side  of  the  argument  if  he 
can  make  the  argument  for  the  other 
side  as  well,  and  that  is  what  has  been 
attempted  too  much  in  this  country  In 
recent  days. 

The  other  thing  that  is  necessary  if 
the  issues  are  to  be  Joined  is  that  we  face 
up  to  the  real  fact  of  the  fear  for  their 
own  future  which  is  in  the  minds  of  those 
in  many  countries  in  Asia. 

I  have  recently  had  conversations  with 
heads  of  states  or  persons  who  were  ver>' 
near  heads  of  states  in  some  l^ve  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  'What  they  have  to  say  about 
their  own  future  being  very  much  bound 
up  with  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam  can- 
not be  denied.  The  issues  on  Vietnam 
cannot  be  joined  unless  that  fact  is  met 
unless  we  discuss  what  we  are  going  to 
say  to  those  people  if  we  do  not  continue 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  there  in 
assuring  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
their  right  of  self-determination  without 
outside  interference  and  aggression. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  crux  of 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  We  have  to 
argue  on  the  real  issues  and  join  debate 
on  the  real  issues.  We  cannot  do  that 
with  some  of  the  kinds  of  arguments  that 
have  been  put  forth  in  the  country  in  re- 
cent days. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  speech  and  help- 
ing to  keep  the  debate  on  the  real  issues 
Involved. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  most 
effective  remarks  in  connection  with  this 
critical  problem  in  Asia.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  yielding.  I 
shall  take  only  a  moment  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  infringe  on  the  time  of  the 
very  patient  and  agreeable  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  who 
yielded  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
made  a  knowledgeable,  thoughtful,  thor- 
ough, and  thought-provoking  speech, 
and  he  has  performed  a  great  service.  I 
share  the  viewpoint  he  has  expressed, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  making  this 
statement  today.  It  is  a  timely  speech 
and  needed  to  be  made 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of  the 
courts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  Itnows,  I  was  scheduled  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  make  a  speech  that 
I  have  prepared,  setting  forth  my  views 
on  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  The  Record  of  yes- 
terday will  show  that  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  I  agreed  to  make  the 
speech  today.  It  is  not  too  long.  I  shall 
p-^eed  with  it  without  interruption, 
Ici  ing  such  time  as  I  can  before  my 
plane  departs  for  questions  after  I  finish; 
but  I  have  not  only  a  very  important  ob- 
ligation here,  but  important  obligations 
of  political  self-interest  out  in  the  great 
State  of  Oregon,  and  I  am  about  to  fly 
out  there  again  to  protect  those  political 
self-interests  with  a  series  of  speeches 
during  the  next  few  days. 

However,  I  should  not  want  to  go  with- 
out at  least  leaving  for  the  Record  my 
views  on  this  subject.  I  say  that  most 
respectfully  to  my  beloved  friend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  wish  to  leave  this 
message  for  him  to  consider,  not  that  I 
have  much  hope  of  persuading  him,  as 
he  often  persuades  me — though  I  think 
he  will  not  dispute  that  sometimes,  per- 
haps surprisingly,  he  finds  himself  in 
agreement  with  me. 

However,  on  this  issue,  we  have  a  good- 
natured  friendly  difference  of  opinion, 
and  I  want  iiim  to  know  that  I  am  going 
to  leave  my  position  on  the  Record,  and 
then  I  hope  that  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  the  acting  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  will  find  it  possible  to  ar- 
range a  live  pair  for  me,  if  I  am  unable 
to  get  back  in  time.  It  may  be  that  even 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  might  be 
overcome  by  a  feeling  of  charity  for  me, 
and  give  me  a  pair;  but  if  not,  perhaps 
my  majority  leader  or  my  acting  assist- 
ant majority  leader  can  help  me. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  debate 
will  last.  I  am  relatively  certain,  though, 
that  the  matter  will  be  voted  upon  before 
I  return;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that 
either  the  acting  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  majority  leader,  or  my  good 
friend  the  minority  leader  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  me.  My  friend  the  Presid- 
ing OflRcer  (Mr.  Hollings  in  the  chair), 
gave  me  a  pair  when  I  was  absent  on  a 
recent  trip,  but  I  do  not  like  to  return 
to  the  same  fountain  twice  in  so  short  a 
time. 

With  that  nonsense  out  of  the  way,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  make 
sure  that  the  Senator  catches  his  plane, 
he  could  send  me  a  postcard,  and  just 
put  his  speech  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  watching  the  clock. 
I  will  catch  the  plane.  I  think,  as  long  as 
I  hold,  after  I  have  this  pleasant  visit 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  my 
intention  not  to  yield  further,  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  plane. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  to  my  friend,  in 
respect  to  a  pair,  that  if  the  vote  is  sub- 
stantially in  our  favor,  probably  I  could 


be  Induced  to  give  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator a  pair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Being  the  great  political 
economist  that  he  is,  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that  would 
be  sound  political  economy;  but  I  want 
a  pair  where  the  man  pairing  with  me 
might  be  really  giving  me  something  of 
great  value.  Therefore,  I  want  my  ma- 
jority leader  to  try  to  get  me  a  pair  even 
if  the  vote  is  close;  and,  in  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  hope  at 
least  it  wUl  be  close. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  order  to  speed 
this  discussion.  I  wish  to  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  everything  will  be  done  to  get  him 
a  live  pair  if  necessary;  and  if  I  can  af- 
ford to  do  so.  I  will  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  majority  leader  has 
always  been  gracious  to  me  in  that  re- 
spect, and  I  cannot  begin  to  state  how 
much  I  appreciate  not  only  his  many 
courtesies  but  those  of  the  minority 
leader  as  well.  I  am  now  completely  seri- 
ous. Innumerable  courtesies  have  been 
extended  to  me  by  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  S.  2171,  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, in  an  effort  to  resuscitate  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950. 

Someone  once  observed.  I  believe  it 
was  the  French  philosopher  Voltaire, 
that  the  lesson  history  teaches  is  that 
we  refuse  to  learn  the  lessons  hlstorv* 
teaches  us.  Certainly  this  is  true  about 
this  legislation.  Like  Banquo's  ghost,  it 
comes  to  haunt  us.  It  revives  memories 
of  a  period  we  had  hoped  was  over — and 
that  should  be  over.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
symptom  of  the  increasingly  strident 
tone  with  which  the  war  In  Vietnam  is 
discussed  by  its  proponents.  It  reflects 
a  war  mentality — nationalistic,  self- 
serving,  moralistic  It  vents  pent  up  in- 
dignation and  frustration — "If  we  cannot 
locate  and  destroy  the  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam, we  will  do  it  right  here  at  home." 

This  bill  is  utterly  pointless,  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous.  The  most  intelligent 
thing  ever  said  about  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  was  President  Tru- 
man's statement  when  he  vetoed  it.  It  i.=: 
clear.  I  think,  that  he  possessed  greater 
wisdom  and  presence  of  mind  than  the 
majority  of  those  of  us  at  this  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  1950.  Now  some 
among  us  wish  to  revive  this  pathetic 
effort  at  congressionally  sanctioned 
witch-hunting.  It  carries  the  stamp  and 
bears  the  stench  of  the  McCarthy  era 
It  would  promote  all  the  most  Insid- 
ious aspects  of  that  trade  period  in  our 
history. 

We  are  on  notice  regarding  this  legis- 
lation. The  red  flag  is  up.  The  effort  made 
here  only  a  few  days  ago  to  railroad  thi.'' 
bill  through  the  Senate  should  have 
raised  questions  in  the  mind  of  even' 
Member  of  this  body  as  to  what  there  is 
in  S.  2171  that  is  so  obvious  it  need  not 
be  studied — so  elementary  it  does  not  re- 
quire analysis.  The  procedure  attempted 
here  the  other  day  to  hurry  this  bill  on 
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its  way  was  shocking.  My  position  and  my 
thought  regarding  this  whole  business 
were  ably  stated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 
His  remarks  brilliantly  exposed  the 
dangers  rampant  in  such  hasty  disposal 
of  the  bill.  I  applaud  him  for  his  efforts. 

Of  course,  we  all  recognize  why  it 
would  be  desirable  to  consider  this  bill  in 
a  hurry.  The  only  way  in  the  world  the 
Senate  would  allow  this  effort  at  legalized 
character  assassination  would  be  in 
haste.  Because  it  will  not  stand  up  to  the 
light  of  day.  This  bill  should  not  be  ex- 
amined because  It  will  not  stand  up  un- 
der examination.  The  theory  of  this  leg- 
islation is  quickly  murdered  by  the  facts. 
That  is  why  the  Senate  was  asked  to  ap- 
prove it  In  a  hurry.  The  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  for  at  least  20  months,  and  of 
course  the  truth  is  that  it  has  not  done 
anything  since  its  inception. 

But  now  there  is  some  compelling  rea- 
son why  the  Senate  needs  its  own  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  And 
what  is  even  worse,  there  are  those  who 
equate  this  gesture  with  patriotism.  Sen- 
ator DxRKSEN.  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
Thursday,  October  10,  urged  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  boost  the  morale  of  the 
boys  in  Vietnam. 

There  they  are — 

He  said— 
fighting  the  Reds — and  what  Is  the  Senate 
doing?  What  are  they  going  to  think  of  us? 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  an  appeal.  It  Is 
tragically  out  of  keeping  with  our  respon- 
sibility. It  Is  an  obvious  appeal  to  emotion 
and  bad  judgment.  What  Is  more  to  the 
point,  it  simply  ignores  the  facts.  I  won- 
der how  the  boys  in  Vietnam  would  feel 
if  they  fully  realized  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  seriously  considering  legislation 
which  would  create  an  instrumentality 
Ijerfectly  capable  of  depriving  those  boys 
of  the  very  principles  for  which  they  are 
fiKhting.  Not  once  did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  mention  the  rights  of  those  who 
would  become  the  objects  of  the  Insidious 
tf^chnlques  of  the  Subver.slve  Activities 
Control  Board. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  always  those 
in  this  country  who.  the  minute  the  go- 
ing gets  a  little  rough,  want  to  junk  all 
the  great  protections  of  our  rule  of  law 
in  an  effort  to  ferret  out  our  enemies, 
both  real  and  imagined?  They  never  stop 
to  consider  the  irreparable  damage  which 
will  ensue  to  our  system  of  government. 
What  is  it  precisely  we  seek  to  protect? 
I  believe  it  is  the  preservation  of  individ- 
ual dignity  by  a  rule  of  law  and  not  of 
men.  The  only  thing  that  protects  each 
of  our  citizens  from  the  arbltrai->-  action 
of  those  who  govern,  is  the  rule  of  law. 
And  the  only  thing  in  this  world  that 
distinguishes  our  system  from  the  Com- 
munists is  our  dedication  to  that  rule  of 
law.  Is  it  so  difficult  to  see  that  if  we  use 
the  same  techniques  as  our  opponents, 
we  vitiate  the  whole  reason  for  opposi- 
tion? 

What  is  there  that  is  patriotic  about 
depriving  a  man  of  his  right  against  self- 
incrimination?  What  is  there  that  is 
patriotic  about  giving  a  committee  carte 
blanche  authority  to  smear  Eind  attack 
the  character  of  any  of  our  citizens? 


What  is  there  that  is  patriotic  about  dis- 
carding the  normal  function  of  our 
courts  to  set  up  this  alegal  agency  to 
move  over  the  landscape  and  spew  Its 
invective  wherever  it  pleases?  Would 
creation  of  such  a  monster  make  the 
boys  on  the  front  feel  better?  Is  this 
what  they  are  fighting  for?  Of  coiurse 
not. 

I  was  very  Interested  in  the  comments 
made  last  Wednesday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  regarding  the  retaliation  which 
will  probably  be  experienced  by  those 
who  oppose  this  measure.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  sup- 
ports this  bill,  I  thought  her  remarks  re- 
garding reaction  by  the  extreme  right 
to  the  Senate's  refusal  to  suspend  the 
rules  In  consideration  of  this  bill  were 
very  apropos.  The  same  hue  and  crj-  w  iU 
be  raised  In  response  to  the  speeches  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  bill.  The 
superpatriots  and  the  hate  merchants  are 
never  very  happy  when  we  describe  this 
kind  of  legislation  for  exactly  what  it  is. 
But  then  If  it  comes  to  the  point  where 
we  are  afraid  to  express  our  views  hi 
deference  to  the  noisy  right,  we  should 
all  pack  up  and  go  home. 

S.  2171  Is  nothing  more  than  an  effort 
to  circumvent  the  thrust  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  gutted  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950 — and  rightly 
so.  This  is  a  new  effort  to  avoid — actually 
to  ignore — the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

We  ought  to  go  back  and  read  Marbury 
against  Madison.  We  ought  to  go  back 
and  read  what  that  great  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  pointed  out — 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  govern- 
ment by  law,  vesting,  as  the  constitu- 
tional fathers  did.  in  the  Supreme  Court 
the  determination  of  whether  a  given 
proposal  is  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Supreme  Court  nullified  the  whole 
point  of  the  1950  act  by  finding  the  regis- 
tration requirement  unconstitutional  In 
the  case  of  Albertson  v  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  382  U.S.  70  '  1965) . 
Said  the  Court: 

It  follows  that  the  requirement  to  accom- 
plish registration  by  completing  and  filing 
Form  IS-53a  is  inconsistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Self-Incrtmlnatlcn  Clause. 

The  Attorney  General  in  that  case  was 
seeking  individual  party  members  to 
register  after  failure  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole  to  do  so.  Justice  Black,  in  1961, 
had  In  a  dissenting  opinion  stated  per- 
suasively why  he  felt  the  entire  Internal 
Security  Act  was  unconstitutional.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  very  correctly  referred  to 
that  statement  in  his  speech  of  October 
16.  and  it  appears  in  the  Record  for  that 
date.  The  danger  that  the  act  merely 
seeks  to  compel  self-incrimination  was 
voiced  by  the  Attorney  General  in  1950. 
later  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Tom  Clark 
as  early  as  1948  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciarj*  Committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  [  Mr.  Kennedy  1 ,  speaking  here  yes- 
terday on  this  bill,  very  ably  pointed  out 
serious  legal  objections  to  this  legislation. 
Here  is  a  13-page  amendment  to  a  law 
50  pages  long,  reported  out  of  committee 
without  a  report,  without  the  advice  of 
one  legal  scholar  or  any  other  witnesses 


for  that  matter,  and  we  are  told  that  we 
should  simply  proceed  to  approve  it  be- 
cause it  obviously  is  jound.  Nonsense. 

The  opposite  is  true.  Here  is  an  effort 
to  flush  Communist  action  and  Commu- 
nist infiltrated  groups  into  the  open,  and 
yet  we  are  not  given  the  slightest  guide- 
line as  to  what  activity  defines  such  an 
organization.  The  use  of  those  phrases 
lays  this  bill  wide  open  to  legal  objec- 
tion— "void  for  vagueness."  How  long 
would  it  take  the  courts  to  strike  dovra 
this  obvious  effort  to  sanction  such  pow- 
er to  smear?  I  should  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  want  to  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  this  and  have  the 
opinion  of  our  best  legal  minds  before 
sending  such  legislation  on  its  way.  We 
all  know  that,  if  passed,  this  law  goes 
from  the  Senate  to  the  President  to  the 
courtroom.  In  light  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  rendering  the  1950  act  useless, 
I  should  think  we  would  be  very  con- 
cerned about  what  reception  this  law 
would  receive  in  the  courts.  Do  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  care  what  happens 
to  it  once  passed?  Do  they  really  seek 
effective  legislation  to  control  Commu- 
nists, or  do  they  simply  desire  the  grand- 
stand play,  a  "charade."  as  Senator 
Kennedy  so  aptly  put  It  yesterday.  I 
think  the  efforts  to  rush  this  bill  through 
without  examination  answer  those  ques- 
tions. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  bill 
merely  seeks  to  expose.  Embracing  the 
procedure  suggested,  that  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  This  bill 
punishes — as  clearly  and  as  effectively  as 
a  provision  in  our  criminal  code.  It 
sanctions  control  over  organizations 
branded — they  are  denied  tax  deduc- 
tions: they  must  stamp  their  mail  as 
from  a  Commuriist  organization  and 
identify  themselves  in  broadcast  com- 
munications. It  does  not  require  that  we 
stamp  their  foreheads,  though  perhaps 
that  is  merely  an  oversight  of  its  authors. 

Then  there  is  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tion posed  by  Senator  Kennedy:  What 
happens  if  a  witness  refuses  to  testify 
before  the  Board?  What  happens  if  the 
witness  says  to  the  Board,  "My  political 
beliefs  are  none  of  your  business."  Then 
what?  Is  there  anyone  in  this  room  who 
believes  there  is  a  court  in  this  land  that 
would  sanction  forcing  an  individual  to 
tell  such  a  Board  what  his  political  be- 
liefs are?  And  looking  beyond  the  attrac- 
tive idea  of  forcing  Communists  to 
squirm  in  their  chairs,  consider,  if  you 
will,  the  possibilities  of  similar  legisla- 
tion to  investigate  other  groups.  There 
ai-e  less  than  10.000  Communists  in 
America,  and  Mr.  Dirksen  wants  to  flush 
them  out.  But  there  are  certainly  other 
organizations  holding  views  contrary  to 
and  perhaps  as  dangerous  to  America. 
Why  not  flush  them  out?  W^here  does 
this  kind  of  nonsense  stop? 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  court- 
rooms and  criminal  procedures — to  pro- 
tect our  basic  constitutional  rights,  to 
protect  against  the  whole  witch-hunting 
business.  We  .should  have  learned  by  now. 
Give  a  group  such  vague,  open-ended  au- 
thority as  would  rest  with  the  Board,  and 
we  erode  the  basic  legal  principles  upon 
which  our  system  rests  A  kangaroo  court 
offends  the  whole  tradition  of  American 
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jurisprudence.  The  McCarren  Act  and 
these  proposed  amendments  are  built  on 
sand — quicksand,  for  all  of  us. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  on  freedom 
of  assembly  portend  nothing  but  com- 
plete emasculation  for  this  bill  should  It 
pass.  Senator  Kjennbdy  discussed  some  of 
those  decisions.  He  discussed  the  matter 
with  a  brilliant  legal  background.  He  dis- 
cussed it  as  the  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

In  my  own  State  as  far  back  as  1937, 
in  De  Jonge  v.  Oregon  i299  US.  353 ^ 
defendant  was  convicted  under  an  Ore- 
gon criminal  syndicalism  law  of  assist- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  a  meeting  called 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
conviction,  holding  that  participation  In 
a  public  meeting,  otherwise  lawful,  but 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  violates  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  guaranteed  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
In  Herndcm  v.  Lowry.  301  US.  242 
'1937).  Hemdon  was  convicted  by  a 
Georgia  court  of  attempting  to  Incite 
insurrection  by  calling  and  attending 
public  meetings  and  making  speeches  to 
organize  the  Communist  Party  of  Atlan- 
ta to  resist  and  overthrow  the  authority 
of  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  conviction,  holding  that  the 
statute  did  not  furnish  a  sufBclently  as- 
certainable standard  of  guilt.  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  ascertainable  standard  of 
guilt  is  under  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering. In  Bridges  v.  Wiion.  326  U.S. 
135  '1945',  detention  of  Harry  Bridges 
under  a  warrant  for  deportation  on  the 
ground  of  affiliation  with  the  Communist 
Party  was  held  unlawful  on  the  ground 
that  the  hearing  on  the  question  of  his 
membership  had  been  unfair.  The  court 
held  that  more  cooperation  with  a  Com- 
munist organization  In  connection  with 
its  lawful  activities  was  not  sufficient  to 
show  ••affiliation."  In  United  States  v. 
Lovett.  328  U.S.  303  '  1946' ,  a  statute  for- 
bidding payment  of  compensation  to 
three  named  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  had  been  charged  with  being 
members  of  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions was  held  Invalid  as  a  bill  of  attain- 
der. In  United  States  v.  Rosen.  338  U.S. 
851  1 1949' ,  Rosen  was  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  court  for  refusing  to  obey  an 
order  directing  him  to  answer  certain 
questions  he  had  been  asked  before  a 
grand  jur>'  concerning  alleged  criminal 
conspiracy  by  Communists.  The  court  of 
appeals  reversed  his  conviction,  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari. 
In  1961.  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
a  Florida  statue  requiring  all  public  em- 
ployees on  pain  of  dismissal  to  sign  an 
affidavit  stating.  In  part,  that  they  would 
not  aid  or  support  the  Communist  Party. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  held  that  the  stat- 
ute was  so  vague  and  ambiguous  as  to 
deprive  the  plaintiff  of  liberty  without 
due  proces  of  law.  Cramp  v.  Board  of 
Public  Instruction.  368  U.S.  278  (1961). 
You  will  recall  that  Washington  State's 
teacher's  oath  recently  received  similar 
treatment  and  was  struck  down  for 
vagueness.  In  a  concurring  opinion  in 
a  1963  case.  Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislative 
Commission,  372  U.S.  539  (1963).  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  pointed  out: 


Government  Is  not  only  powerless  to  legis- 
late with  respect  to  membership  In  a  lawful 
organization;  It  Is  also  precluded  from  prob- 
ing the  Intimacies  ...  of  such  groups  .  .  . 
regardless  of  the  legislative  purpose  sought 
to  be  served. 

I  say,  most  respectfully,  that  I  pray  to 
God  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  not  become  a  star  chamber  yet.  Yet, 
this  bill  really  causes  one  to  think  back 
to  star-chamber  procedures,  which,  do 
not  forget,  constituted  one  of  the  great 
causes  for  the  revolution  against  the 
British  Crown. 

It  bothers  me,  knowing  our  constitu- 
tional history — with  which  knowledge  we 
should  be  able  to  charge  every  Senator — 
that  we  should  be  seriously  considering 
In  the  Senate  today  a  bill  so  obviously  In 
violation  of  one  constitutional  guarantee 
after  another.  Do  not  take  my  word  for 
It.  Just  read  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  Su- 
preme Court  Is  the  great  citadel  and 
guardian  of  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  a  free  people.  And  I  want  to  keep  them 
free.  I  want  to  keep  them  free  of  legis- 
lation such  as  this,  that  Infringes  upon 
their  freedom, 

I  cite  these  opinions  and  discuss  these 
decisions — there  are  many  more — only  in 
an  attempt  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  on  the  problems  this  legislation 
has  already  run  into  and  the  legal  diffi- 
culties it  would  face  if  passed  now. 

The  fact  is,  of  couil".  that  the  Mc- 
Carren Act  has  already  been  devastated 
by  judicial  opinion.  As  has  been  repeat- 
edly said  here,  that  is  the  reason  the 
Board  has  done  nothing  for  2  years.  It 
has  done  nothing  because  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  to  do.  It  Is  not  just  wounded— 
it  Is  dead.  Christ  could  be  resurrected, 
but  thl.s  Board  cannot  be,  so  far  as  ever 
giving  It  constitutional  life  is  concerned. 
This  Board  is  dead.  So  far  as  any  legis- 
lation on  which  its  operations  are  based 
today,  it  should  remain  that  way. 

No  one  has  yet  suggested  one  good 
reason  why  the  act  should  be  patched 
together.  'There  is  no  evidence  to  Justify 
Its  activity  In  the  first  place,  nor  Is 
there  any  assurance  that  these  amend- 
ments correct  the  legal  failings  of  the 
original  legislation.  In  fact,  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  they  would  not.  I  was 
very  interested  in  Senator  Kennedy's  re- 
marks that  If  there  was  any  part  of  the 
original  legislation  that  was  valuable. 
It  was  perhaps  the  registration  informa- 
tion supplie(il,  and,  of  course,  that  was 
struck  down  and  is  not  In  these  amend- 
ments at  all.  If  there  was  any  justifica- 
tion for  this  bill  In  the  first  place.  It  Is 
removed.  It  is  a  pointless,  idle  gesture  to 
send  it  back  out  Into  our  judicial  sys- 
tem to  be  struck  down  again. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  remarks  made 
here  October  18,  yesterday,  regarding  an- 
other loophole  In  the  original  legislation 
not  corrected  by  these  amendments.  I 
refer  to  the  speech  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydincs],  wherein  he  pointed  out 
that  the  McCarren  Act  applies  only  to 
Communism  of  the  Soviet  variety,  rely- 
ing on  interpretations  of  the  act  by  the 
SACB  Itself,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Justice  Department.  What  effect 
would  this  legislation  have  on  Commu- 


nist front  organizations  or  Communist 
action  groups  directed  from  Peking  and 
Hanoi?  It  Is  apparent  that,  even  if  we 
accept  the  minority  leader's  assump- 
tions as  to  the  need  and  practicability 
of  these  amendments,  they  are  a  half- 
way measure.  It  Is  plainly  possible  that 
the  SACB  might  well  have  no  authority 
to  Investigate  organizations  supported 
by  the  most  militant  Communist  capitals 
in  the  world. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  that  much 
of  the  rhetoric  here  the  past  few  days 
in  support  of  S.  2171  has  referred  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  the  most  obvious 
s.vTnptom  of  a  need  for  this  legislation. 
Yet,  Ironically,  it  now  appears  this  bill 
would  not  ever  permit  investigation  of 
organizations  in  the  country  supported 
from  Hanoi.  All  of  which.  I  submit,  re- 
inforces my  statement  that  this  bill  is 
but  a  gesture. 

In  light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions reemphasizing  the  necessity  for 
protection  of  the  individual's  constitu- 
tional rights,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
Court's  reaction  to  this  legislation.  I 
have  no  idea,  nor  have  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  made  any  effort  to  explain,  how 
this  amendment  could  be  squared  with 
recent  opinions  of  the  Court.  Here  is  a 
bill  whose  stated  purpose  is  the  expo- 
sure of  communism  by  flushing  them 
Into  the  open.  In  a  period  of  increased 
consciousness  of  the  Individual's  right  to 
privacy,  the  very  Idea  of  indicting  a 
group  of  individuals  by  "exix>sure"  can- 
not be  justified.  It  is  an  anachronism. 
Criminal  defendants  have  been  assured, 
in  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  decisions, 
of  their  right  to  be  fully  informed  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  further- 
more, the  State  bears  the  burden  to  show 
that  those  rights  have  been  fully  under- 
stood. These  protections  are  rooted 
deeply  in  our  history  and  reinforce  the 
priority  we  place  on  Individual  liberty. 
How  can  this  attitude  be  reconciled  with 
efforts  to  accuse  by  as.sociation  and  pun- 
ish by  Innuendo? 

The  aiTswer  is  that  they  cannot.  And 
they  should  not  be.  For  the  truth  is  that 
the  laws  now  on  our  books  are  more  than 
adequate  to  protect  us  from  those  who 
seek  to  overthrow  our  government  by 
force.  If  not,  let  us  consider  new  legisla- 
tion which  notifies  those  we  would  ac- 
cuse of  precisely  the  crime  they  com- 
mitted and  extend  to  them  the 
guarantees  of  the  procedure  already 
firmly  established  in  our  court  system. 
That  is  what  courts  are  for.  Not  com- 
mittees with  the  power  to  ruin  reputa- 
tion and  character  by  whim.  We  do  not 
need  to  resort  to  this  kind  of  thing  to 
protect  ourselves  from  the  Communists. 
We  have  an  efficient  law  enforcement 
system  fully  prepared  and  capable  of 
that  job.  Is  not  indictment  and  trial  in 
a  court  of  law  sufficient  "exposure?"  Is 
It  not  effective  to  get  the  Communist  into 
the  open?  The  fact  is  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  have  not  suggested  one 
way  in  which  it  would  assist  In  the 
struggle  against  Internal  communism. 
They  have  not  pointed  to  one  loophole  in 
our  present  law  enforcement  procedure 
that  this  bin  would  plug. 

This  bill  Is  a  gesture,  and  an  empty 
one  at  that.  It  seeks  to  satisfy  those  for 
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whom  the  ordinary  processes  of  due 
process  are  too  slow — those  who  cannot 
or  would  not  wait  for  anything  as  pa- 
tient as  a  trial  by  jury.  No,  vesting  power 
In  this  committee  to  seek  out  and  de- 
stroy Is  much  swifter — much  more  ef- 
ficient. This  bill  has  war  fever  written 
all  over  it— it  seeks  to  satisfy  those 
frustrated  by  pursuit  of  an  illusive 
enemy  in  a  pointless,  illegal,  unjustified. 
Immoral  war. 

What  is  there  about  the  history  of  the 
SACB  which  Its  proponents  believe  por- 
tends such  a  bright  future?  Since  1950, 
the  CDmmlttee  has  spent  a  lot  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  and  generated  consider- 
able heat  but  no  light.  As  has  been  stated 
here  before,  It  has  managed  to  produce 
a  raft  of  judicial  opinions  gutting  It  and 
spreading  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  our 
entire  legal  process.  There  is  not  one 
shred  of  evidence  that  the  professionals 
whose  job  is  internal  security— those  In 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  and 
related  agencies — cannot  do  the  job. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  At- 
torney General  requests  this  legisla- 
tion—nor that  Mr.  Hoover  favors  It.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  some  hear- 
inps  and  to  call  them  as  witnesses,  which 
we  have  a  right  to  do,  and  that  is  what 
we  should  do.  There  Is  only  some 
shrouded  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  wants  this  bill,  though  for 
what  reason  he  evidently  does  not  care 
to  say. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  him.  but 
he  is  no  law^-er.  If  I  wanted  to  learn 
about  constitutional  law  I  would  not  go 
to  my  President.  I  would  be  glad  to  lis- 
ten to  his  lawyer,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  But  we  have  a  duty 
to  the  President  in  this  case.  These  of  us 
who  are  opposing  this  bill  are  really  per- 
forming a  great  act  of  loyalty  to  our  Pres- 
ident when  we  are  arguing  in  an  attempt 
to  save  him  from  the  horrendous  mis- 
take he  would  make  if  he  signed  such  a 
bill.  That  Is  why  we  are  pleading  to  get 
this  matter  back  into  committee  and  get 
the  constitutional  authorities  before  the 
committee  and  make  a  record.  Then,  I 
want  to  submit  that  record  to  my  Presi- 
dent because  I  predict  to  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  that  if  you  are  willing  to  re- 
commit this  bill  and  conduct  the  hear- 
ings you  should  InsLst  on.  that  record 
would  show  the  shocking  constitutional 
inadequacies  of  this  bill;  and  although 
my  President  is  not  a  lawyer,  he  Is  a 
reader,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the 
President  finished  reading  that  record, 
this  talk  that  he  wants  the  bill  would 
then  be  open  to  serious  question. 

Those  who  support  this  bill  refer  us 
to  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  documenta- 
tion of  their  case.  The  most  striking  thing 
about  those  hearings  was  that  this  bill 
was  not  under  consideration,  but  that,  I 
suppose,  is  a  minor  point.  At  any  rate, 
the  testimony  m.akes  Interesting  reading. 
Principal  spokesman  before  the  com- 
mittee in  reference  to  the  Control  Board 
was  Mr.  J,  W.  Yeagley,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Mr.  Yeagley  testified  regarding 
some  of  the  background  of  the  Subver- 
sive Control  Committee.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  stated  that  the  Attorney 
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General's  list  of  subversive  organizations, 
compiled  in  response  to  the  1950  act,  has 
not  been  changed  or  added  to  since  1955, 
over  10  years  ago.  Mr.  Yeagley  testified 
that  the  most  important  reason  for  that 
fact  was  because  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions Inherent  in  the  program  of  the 
Control  Board.  He  also  Indicated  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  had  difficulty 
preparing  cases  because  of  the  burden 
of  proof  they  must  carry.  It  was  Interest- 
ing that  when  asked  whether  the  Justice 
Department  would  be  interested  In  as- 
suming the  functions  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Yeagley  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the 
Justice  Etepartment  would  want  the  job 
of  trying  to  be  prosecutor,  jury  and 
judge.  If  that  Is  true,  and  I  am  sure  it  is, 
one  wonders  why  a  congressional  com- 
mittee wishes  to  assume  the  role  of  that 
particular  trinity.  Any  lawyer  knows  the 
Importance  of  separation  of  functions  In 
a  courtroom — why  is  that  separation  less 
Important  before  the  Board  ? 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  Board 
carmot,  within  its  inherent  structure, 
hope  to  afford  the  objects  of  its  inquiry 
procedural  due  process.  As  I  used  to  tell 
my  law  students  some  years  ago,  if  pro- 
cedural due  process  is  denied  an  individ- 
ual, It  makes  not  one  whit  of  difference 
what  substantive  rights  he  may  have, 

Mr.  Yeagley's  testimony  also  helps  to 
explode  the  suggestion  that  the  need  for 
the  Board  has  Increased,  As  he  pointed 
out,  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  Is  now  estimated  at  somewhere 
between  8.000  to  10.000  people.  This  is 
considerably  less  than  the  estimated 
membership  of  80,000  estimated  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  But  in  response  to 
these  10,000-odd  fanatics,  already  sub- 
ject to  criminal  prosecution,  we  are  asked 
to  assign  $300,000  plus  vague  and  unde- 
fined powers  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  for  an  excursion  into  the 
problems  of  internal  security  and  an  un- 
limited opportunity  to  experiment  with 
the  precious  liberties  of  our  citizens.  I 
believe  this  amendment  is  totally  ill  ad- 
vised. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  this  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past,  and  now  make  only  a  sweeping, 
broad  brush  stroke  reference  to  it  this 
afternoon.  It  was  In  1954  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  Jack  Kennedy, 
came  to  me  and  talked  to  me  about  an 
amendment  that  he  was  thinking  about 
offering  which  sought  to  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country.  I  dis- 
cussed It  with  him.  He  -k&s  very  careful 
in  the  amendment  to  protect  due  process 
and  the  procedures  essential  to  Its  main- 
tenance. I  agreed  with  him.  He  and  I 
went  to  another  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
the  then  Senator  from  Minnesota,  now 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  we  explained  our  view- 
points to  him  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota agreed  with  us.  Thus,  the  Kennedy- 
Morse-Humphrey  amendment  was  of- 
fered, outlawing  the  Communist  Party 
In  this  country  with,  as  I  said,  all  due 
process  and  procedural  rights  protected. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  land  today. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  remember  that 
record  and  treat  without  very  much  seri- 
ousness the  abuse  and  castlgatlon  which 


has  been  heaped  upon  me  from  time  to 
time  by  those  who  do  not  know  my  rec- 
ord. Sometimes,  they  are  uncharitable 
enough  to  question  my  patriotism.  How- 
ever, I  stand  on  that  record.  I  stand  on 
my  constitutional  conservatism  because, 
let  me  point  out,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
weakening,  giving  away,  or  violating  of 
the  precious  constitutional  guarantees 
given  to  the  American  people,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Congress  does  It,  It  will  make 
the  American  people  just  that  much  less 
free. 

We  are  talking  today  about  preserving 
freedom  in  this  Republic  when,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  we  are  fighting 
this  bill.  For  this  bill  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitutional freedoms  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  an  editorial  on  this  subject, 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday.  It  Is  a  great  editorial 
I  commend  the  editors  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  their  journalistic  msight 
into  the  great  questions  which  make  the 
pending  bill,  really,  unacceptable,  if 
Senators  will  only  study  all  the  aspects 
of  its  constitutional  implications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  order  to  get  around  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Dlrksen  proposal  would 
slough  off  the  powers  of  the  Board  to  re- 
quire registration  by  the  members  of 
organization  of  which  it  disapproves  But  it 
would  continue  the  unseemly  and  oppressive 
power  of  the  Board  to  label  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  American  citizens  "Communist- 
action"  or  "Communist-front"  organizations. 

What  this  comes  down  to.  In  simple  terms. 
Is  an  unlimited  power  to  smear.  And  once  it 
has  attached  an  ugly  label  to  a  group  It  dis- 
likes, the  SACB  can  require  It  to  use  that 
label  In  its  communications  with  the  public, 
whether  by  mall  or  by  electronic  broadcast. 
It  comes  very  close  to  empowering  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  determine.  In  its  own  dis- 
cretion, which  associations  may  exist  and 
which  may  not  exist  in  a  democracy  which 
has  functioned  largely  through  freedom  of 
association. 

The  statute  under  which  the  SACB  would 
operate  provides  Standards  of  a  sort  to  guide 
its  determinations.  But  they  are  so  vague  as 
to  be  without  content  or  meaning.  And  in 
simple  fact,  as  President  Tnmian  said  wh«n 
he  vetoed  the  original  act  creating  this  mon- 
strosity, they  confer  on  Government  officials 
"vast  powers  to  baress  all  of  our  citizens  In 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  free  speech." 

In  the  17  years  since  its  creation,  the  SACB 
has  served  no  useful  purpose  and  has  made 
not  a  single  contribution  to  the  control  of 
communism.  The  true  American  shield 
against  communism  lies  in  the  solid  common 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  In  their 
free  loyalty  to  democratic  Institutions.  That 
shield  has  kept  America  secure  and  free. 
There  Is  no  need  to  import  Into  this  land 
and  to  impose  on  a  free  people  the  tech- 
niques of  totalitarianism.  In  the  name  of 
genuine  Americanism,  the  Senate  ought  to 
cast  this  scarecrow  agency  into  the  discard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  brand  individuals 
and  organizations  as  "Communist"  after 
a  proceeding  of  dubious  validity  and  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  hold  the  Indl- 
vldUEils  so  named  up  to  public  ridicule. 
We  seek  to  publish  the  names  of  our 
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enemies  in  the  forum  so  that  they  may 
be  made  the  objects  of  our  scorn.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  whether  this 
Is  the  manner  in  which  a  free  society 
protects  itself.  I  ask  you  to  remember 
the  mischief  created  by  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity. If  we  have  learned  from  our  ex- 
perienced, we  should,  almost  by  reflex, 
avoid  this  Pandora's  box. 

This  amendment  repeals  sections  7 
and  8  of  the  1950  act — those  providing 
for  registration  of  Communist  organiza- 
tions, and  substitutes  for  those  require- 
ments, Imposition  of  duty  upon  the  Board 
to  determine  whether  or  not  an  organi- 
zation is  Communist  and  serve  a  copy 
of  its  finding  upon  the  organization  and 
upon  individual  members  so  accused. 
Notice  of  that  determination  would  then 
appear  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  recourse  for  the 
Individual  so  accused.  The  damage  is 
done.  Allowance  for  individual  weak- 
nesses or  mistakes  is  not  made.  "Guilt 
by  association'  assumes  physical  form. 
The  imputation  of  guilt  is  complete.  The 
accused  is  not  allowed  to  confront  his 
accusers  or  subpena  witnesses.  I  sup- 
pose the  advocates  of  this  bill  relish  the 
thought  that  such  public  notice  gives 
avowed  Communists  just  what  they  de- 
serve. Perhaps — if  the  imputation  of 
guilt  is  that  obvious  and  the  reasons  for 
such  association  are  so  clear.  But  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  not.  I  believe  we  found 
out  in  the  fifties  that  motives  are  some- 
times not  so  easy  to  discern  and  the  rea- 
sons for  an  individual's  conduct  are  not 
so  readily  learned  in  a  crowded  commit- 
tee room.  I  make  no  excuse  for  dedicated 
Communists  who  seek  the  overthrow  of 
this  Republic.  That  is  why  I  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  amendment  which  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land  which  makes 
their  party  illegal  in  this  Republic.  But 
if  in  our  effort  to  net  them,  we  accuse 
and  smear  and  attack  those  whose  guilt 
is  not  so  clear,  we  violate  the  basic  guar- 
antees of  fairness  and  equity  which  we 
serve.  We  should  know  all  this — we  have 
been  around  this  track  many  times. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  remarks  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoitng] 
particularly  regarding  the  cost  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
The  President  is  now  asking  us  to  pass  a 
surtax  to  help  finance  the  disaster  In 
Vietnam.  I  had  the  occasion  to  speak  in 
the  Senate,  just  a  few  days  ago,  and 
record  my  views  on  that  subject.  I  stated 
then,  and  I  state  again  that  I  shall  re- 
fuse to  support  any  such  Increase  until 
the  Administration  evidences  a  real 
desire  to  cut  unnecessary  spending.  Ex- 
penditures for  the  Control  Board  almost 
define  the  word  unnecessary. 

Since  1965,  it  has  cost  our  taxpayers 
$2  million  to  finance  this  Board  while 
It  did  absolutely  nothing.  The  Board's 
18  employees  average  $11,000  a  year, 
which  Is  certainly  an  adequate  amount 
to  pay  18  people  to  keep  track  of  each 
other.  It  win  cost  us  over  $330,000  this 
year  alone.  If  the  President  wants  to  cut 
expenditures  to  Indicate  his  good  faith 
to  the  American  people,  he  could  begin 
by  naming  this  expense  the  complete 
waste  of  money  it  so  obviously  is. 


In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  indicate 
my  support  for  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire],  S.  2146,  which  would  transfer  all 
Board  activities  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, where  they  belong  in  the  first 
place.  Such  a  transfer  would  represent 
sound  policy  and  sound  economics. 

In  light  of  all  the  objections  to  the 
bill  voiced  in  the  Senate  during  the  past 
few  days,  and  in  view  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing legal  diflBculties  in  store  for  such 
legislation.  I  suggest  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  bill  be  referred  back  to 
committee  for  discussion  and  the  taking 
of  testimony.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  suggests  that  there  is  nothing  to 
Investigate.  I  can  make  several  sugges- 
tions to  him. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  committee 
call  as  its  first  witness  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  His  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  be  essential  to  any  in- 
telligent consideration  of  the  bill.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  com- 
ments made  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday 
by  a  distinguished  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  that 
when  he  was  Attorney  General,  his  oflQce 
did  not  receive  one  piece  of  information 
from  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  in  connection  with  communism 
in  the  United  States  that  had  not  been 
uncovered  in  other  ways.  It  was  also  his 
statement  that  if  he  were  asked  to  tes- 
tify before  a  congressional  committee, 
he  would  have  to  say  that  to  continue 
the  existence  of  the  Board  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  Government's  money. 

Those  are  strong  statements.  And  they 
emanate  from  a  man  who  ought  to  know. 
If  Senator  Kennedy  found  the  SACB  to 
be  useless  while  he  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Clark's 
opinion  as  to  his  present  evaluation  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  would  be  indis- 
pensible.  I  think  the  present  Attorney 
General  has  a  clear  obligation  to  make 
his  views  known  and  I  believe  we  have 
the  right  to  hear  them. 

The  American  people  have  that  right. 
The  Senate  has  no  right  to  deny  that 
right  to  the  American  people.  After  all, 
we  are  but  the  agents  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  no  right  to  sit  here  and 
take  action  on  a  bill  that  Is  subject  to 
grave  constitutional  shortcomings  with- 
out hearing  the  Attorney  General  and 
without  hearing  a  series  of  top  constitu- 
tional authorities  in  the  Republic. 

We  keep  hearing  from  the  minority 
leader  that  he  has  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clark  on  this  subject.  Well,  let  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  stand  up  ai^d  read  the  letter.  But 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  care  what  is 
in  the  letter.  I  want  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral put  on  the  stand.  I  want  to  hear 
his  case-in-chlef.  I  want  to  hear  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  that  will  be  put 
to  him  in  an  examination  at  a  public 
hearing  on  a  bill  that  so  deeply  concerns 
itself  with  the  precious  rights  and  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  the  American 
people. 

The  minority  leader  said  he  is  con- 
tent with  the  contents  of  that  missive. 
That  is  wonderful.  If  the  rest  of  us  knew 
what  it  says,  maybe  we  would  be.  Per- 
haps the  Attorney  General's  opinion  Is 


being  kept  a  secret  for  some  reason 
known  only  to  Senator  Dirksen.  Why  are 
we  not  being  allowed  to  inquire  into  the 
position  of  the  Nation's  top  law  ofiBcer? 
We  also  keep  hearing  veiled  comments 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  supports 
this  legislation.  That  is  the  statement  of 
the  Republican  leader.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  the  President  has  said  publicly 

I  would  suggest  that  there  are  at  least 
37  other  excellent  witnesses  available  to 
the  Congress  whose  opinions  would  be 
of  considerable  relevance  in  considering 
this  bill.  I  refer  to  the  37  prominent  law 
professors  around  this  Nation  who  have 
urged  the  Attorney  General  to  oppose  it. 
It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  no  small  mo- 
ment when  opposition  to  legislation  is 
voiced  by  such  distinguished  legal  schol- 
ars as  Profs.  Louise  Jaffe  and  Clark 
Byse  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
Walter  Gellhorn  of  Columbia  and  many 
of    their    most    outstanding    colleague.s. 

These  great  constitutional  scholars 
warn  us  about  the  dangers  of  this  bill. 
Their  analysis  of  the  problems  involved 
and  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
would  add  considerably  to  our  ability  to 
make  a  good,  well-reasoned  determina- 
tion. What  good  reason  can  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  give  us  for  not  hearing 
the  testimony  of  these  distinguished 
Americans?  Are  we  in  such  a  hurry  we 
have  no  time  for  explanation  of  such 
complex  legislation? 

I  think  a  very  serious  question  arises 
in  regard  to  this  bill  whether  oiu-  com- 
mittee system  has  been  used  in  good  faith 
in  this  matter.  There  is  no  explanation 
for  why  this  bill  was  reported  out  with- 
out any  report  or  analysis.  It  is  clear  on 
its  face  that  it  is  not  so  elementary  as  to 
warrant  such  summary  treatment. 

The  committee  process  and  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony  and  evaluation  of  legis- 
lation in  an  orderly  manner  are  great 
procedural  safeguards,  belonging  not  to 
the  Senate,  but  to  the  American  people. 
This  process  of  orderly  legislative  proce- 
dure has  been  developed  over  the  years 
in  order  to  protect  the  substantive  legis- 
lative rights  of  the  American  people.  The 
deliberations  and  reports  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  be  of  vital  importance 
to  us  now.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
committee  conducted  itself  in  the  man- 
ner It  did  in  relation  to  this  bill.  The 
committee  heard  not  one  witness.  Not 
one  page  of  testimony  was  taken.  Not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  was  received  relat- 
ing to  this,  one  of  the  most  controversial 
is.sues  facing  our  Nation. 

I  must  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  handling  of  this  bill  does 
not  coincide  with  my  Idea  of  orderly 
legislative  process.  I  can  only  assume 
that  this  effort  to  circumvent  the  normal 
committee  process  and  the  refusal  of  the 
bill's  proponents  to  refer  It  back  to  com- 
mittee stem  from  a  fear  of  what  a  thor- 
ough investigation  would  reveal.  I  believe 
we  seriously  endanger  the  substantive 
rights  of  our  citizens  and  the  orderly 
processes  of  this  great  body  when  such 
an  effort  is  made  to  push  legislation 
through  the  Senate  under  a  cloud. 

Senator  Mundt  stated  yesterday  that 
further  hearings  on  this  bill  are  not 
necessary  because  of  the  exhaustive 
hearings  regarding  the  original  leglsla- 
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tion.  It  would  appear  that,  like  the 
Bourbons,  we  have  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing.  It  seems  incredible  to 
me  that  anyone  could  live  through  the 
McCarthy  era  with  its  smear  tactics, 
methodical  character  assa.ssination,  and 
hours  upon  hours  of  pointless,  meaning- 
less testimony  and  not  remember  it.  The 
pathetic  spectacle — the  constant  vision 
of  Senator  McCarthy's  effort  to  impli- 
cate every  decent  American  who  opposed 
him — the  lies,  the  retributions,  the 
broken  careers  and  constant  harangues — 
do  we  want  to  repeat  them?  I  am  ap- 
palled. I  would  have  hoped  that  no  one 
here — particularly  here  in  the  Senate — 
would  want  to  revive  the  spectacle  of 
that  14th-centui-y  witch  hunt.  The  tech- 
niques used  during  that  period  made  a 
mockery  of  judicial  procedure  and  re- 
duced the  procedural  and  substantive 
rights  of  our  citizens  to  ashes.  For  many. 
It  poisoned  forever  their  ability  to  respect 
and  trust  our  form  of  government.  I  am 
sure  these  infamous  hearings  of  the  mid- 
fifties  did  more  to  spread  communism  in 
this  Nation  than  any  other  single  action 
in  our  history.  The  constant  vision  of 
men  ignorant  of  their  own  history  and 
indifferent  to  their  future  does  not  quell 
communism;  it  promotes  it.  And  that  is 
precisely  the  door  now  sought  to  be  re- 
opened. 

Senator  MtmDx's  statement  here  yes- 
terday in  support  of  these  amendments 
clearly  set  forth  the  essential  reasoning 
of  its  proponents.  The  Senator  expressed 
his  fear  of  communism  and  stated  that 
the  need  to  protect  our  people  from  the 
Communists  Is  obvious. 

I  am  sure  it  is.  We  all  oppose  the  Com- 
munist movement  and  would  do  anything 
possible  to  check  its  growth,  within  a 
government  by  law.  Anything-  possible, 
that  is,  that  did  not  force  us  to  compro- 
mise our  own  convictions  and  sacrifice 
constitutional  guarantees. 

It  is  not  the  fear  Senator  Mundt  and 
Senator  Dirksen  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed, which  is  unreasonable.  It  is  their 
response.  They  seek  a  worthwhile  goal, 
but  refuse  to  examine  the  methods  they 
propose  to  reach  it.  In  1964,  this  philo.so- 
phy  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  ran 
for  the  'White  Hou.se.  The  American 
people  listened,  and  watched,  and  voted. 
You  know  the  result. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness,  if  we  come  to 
the  place  in  this  Nation  where  we  are 
willing  to  use  any  means  at  our  disposal 
to  spy  upon  our  own  citizens,  invade  their 
right  of  privacy  and  assembly,  and  in 
other  ways  ignore  the  constitutional 
principles  upon  which  this  Republic  is 
based,  in  an  effort  to  upbraid  a  handfull 
among  us  who  do  not  belong,  then  I  say 
to  you.  we  prostitute  our  history  and 
make  sewage  out  of  our  system  of  juris- 
pnidence. 

The  guiding  principle  which  serves  this 
Republic  is  our  refusal  to  use  totalitarian 
methods  to  preserve  our  society.  We  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  use  authori- 
tarian techniques  to  save  ourselves.  There 
is  certainly  no  such  need  now. 

Our  history  vomits  up  this  effort  to 
ignore  our  government  of  laws,  not  a 
government  of  men.  Our  reason  is  re- 
pelled by  it.  Our  conscience  is  offended 
by  it. 


I  oppose  S.  2171  in  all  particulars  that 
I  have  mentioned  here  today  and  others 
that  I  have  not  taken  the  time  to  men- 
tion. Therefore,  I  shall  join  in  the  mo- 
tion to  return  this  bill  to  committee  for 
consideration,  death,  and  burial. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
to  carry  out  a  commitment  I  made  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  doing  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  a  man  who  I  think  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  outstanding  constitutional  au- 
thority in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  the  youngest 
law  school  dean  in  the  Nation  when  he 
became  dean  of  a  great  law  school.  He 
has  studied  the  Constitution  through- 
out his  life.  He  has  contributed  repeat- 
edly on  the  floor  of  this  body  the  most 
invaluable  kind  of  constitutional  advice. 
Many  Senators  who  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  particular  issues 
before  the  Senate  have  been  repeatedly 
swayed  by  his  constitutional  knowledge, 
because  they  know  he  speaks  as  a  real 
scholar,  as  one  who  knows  the  Constitu- 
tion thoroughly,  and  as  one  who  is  de- 
voted to  its  principles. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  speech 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  just  made 
I  have  always  been  impressed,  in  the  10 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
with  the  insistence  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  we  should  have  a  record  on 
legislation  before  it  comes  on  the  floor. 
Again  and  again,  even  as  to  legislation 
which  he  wholeheartedly  approves  and 
wants  to  get  through  the  Senate  in  a 
hurry,  he  has  insisted  that  we  have  hear- 
ings on  it  and  establish  a  record,  because, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
this  is  the  very  heart  of  legislation,  and 
unless  we  have  hearings,  we  vote  on 
legislation  with  om-  eyes  closed. 

As  to  the  argument  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  so  ably  and  eloquently  made 
this  afternoon,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
in  the  best  traditions  of  this  body :  and  I 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  read  his 
speech  in  the  Record.  If  Senators  do  not 
do  so,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  refer  them 
to  it  at  a  subsequent  time,  because  I 
think  this  issue  is  absolutely  vital,  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  one 
that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  freedom  in 
this  country:  constitutional  liberties.  On 
such  a  subject  especially,  we  should  all 
be  concerned  to  have  pertinent  informa- 
tion fully  developed  at  a  hearing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  over- 
generous  comments.  He  is,  of  course,  a 
biased  friend,  and  biased  friends  are  very 
precious  jewels.  I  appreciate  his  friend- 
ship. I  wish  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  follow  his  leadership 
on  this  bill,  and  that  in  my  opinion  great 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  courage  in  making  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Senate  that  he 
would  see  to  it  that  there  was  full  and 
adequate  debate  on  the  bill  before  it 
came  to  a  vote.  I  commend  him  for  his 
position  and  his  courage,  and  thank  him 


for  his  leadership.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
sene  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  over  which 
he  has  acted  as  general,  as  he  marshaled 
this  bill  through  the  course  of  debate  in 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  statement  on  this  serious  matter. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
history  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  provides  conclusive  evidence 
that  any  attempt  to  amend  it  should  be 
subject  to  extensive  hearings. 

This  is  the  normal  procedure  for  any 
legislation,  but  in  this  case  the  record 
indicates  need  for  special  caution. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  1950 
passed  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
and  Conununist  Registration  Act  by  a 
vote  of  354  to  20  and  the  Senate  approved 
the  bill  by  70  to  7.  President  Truman 
vetoed  the  measure  and  the  Congress 
passed  it  over  his  veto,  by  a  vote  of  286 
to  48  in  the  House  and  57  to  10  in  the 
Senate. 

Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  what 
followed.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an 
overwiielming  vote  by  Congress  or  for 
Congress  to  assert  its  power  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  There  are  also  con- 
stitutional questions,  and  the  court  deci- 
sions invalidating  some  of  the  statutory 
provisions  have  made  the  law  Ineffective 
to  the  point  where  in  recent  months  the 
Board  has  been  practically  unemployed. 

Now  it  is  proposed  by  S.  2171  to 
amend  the  law.  remove  certain  provi- 
sions, and  continue  the  Board  as  an  in- 
vestigatory institution.  But  we  are  asked 
to  do  this  without  public  hearings  and 
without  the  careful  examination  of  the 
constitutional  questions. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  who,  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  responsibility  for  several  years 
for  enforcement  of  the  law.  presented  a 
summary  of  the  Court  decisions  and  of 
the  constitutional  questions  which,  in  his 
judgment,  still  remain  under  the  amend- 
ed version  now  before  the  Senate. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  stated,  court  de- 
cisions to  the  present  have  relied  upon 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
but  the  right  of  association  under  the 
first  amendment  is  also  relevant,  and  this 
constitutional  right  as  a  result  of  court 
decisions  over  the  past  17  years  is  clearer 
and  more  exphcit  than  it  was  when  the 
original  measure  was  enacted. 

In  his  statement  yesterday  the  former 
Attorney  General  listed  three  additional 
constitutional  questions  which  remain 
unanswered. 

He  stated: 

First  The  definitions  of  "Communist  ac- 
tion" and  "communlst-inflltrated"  groups 
are  the  same  as  they  were  In  1950 — these 
definitions  raise  serious  questions — they  are 
vague  about  what  groups  are  Included  and 
what  groups  are  not.  The  Supreme  Court's 
loyalty  oath  decisions  have  strongly  sug- 
gested that  vague  definitions  of  "subversive" 
groups  are  not  constitutionally  permissible, 
because  such  lack  of  clarity  discourages  peo- 
ple from  associating  with  legitimate  group.e. 
Yet  section  782  of  the  act — which  would  not 
be  affected  by  S  2171 — uses  langUEige  of  the 
most  general  sort. 

Second.  Although  the  Board's  activities 
would  be  Investigatory,  there  are  a  number 
of  severe  restrictions  on  members  of  suspect 
organizations  which  would  apply  once  the 
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Board  made  Us  detennlnatlon  of  ■•Commu- 
nlst-actloa"  or  "Comxnunlst-lnflltratlon," 
The  groups  themselves  are  denied  tax  deduc- 
tions— their  mall  must  be  stamped — their 
activities  are  subject  to  heavy  supervision. 
Thus,  the  Board  still  has  functions  which  are 
Inherently  punitive — and  which  may  well  be 
a  violation  of  the  privileges  against  self- 
incrimination. 

In  addition,  the  Increased  protection  given 
political  associations  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  recent  years  makes  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment sup>ervlslon  open  to  serious  doubt  un- 
der the  first  amendment. 

Finally,  the  self-incrimination  problem 
may  be  greater  under  this  bill  than  under  the 
existing  act.  What  happens  if  an  Individual 
refused  to  answer  political  questions  before 
the  Board?  Can  he  be  punished  for  con- 
tempt? Is  failure  to  testily  evidence  of  sub- 
versive activity?  If  the  Board's  final  deter- 
mination results  in  severe  restrictions  on 
groups.  Is  this  not  a  use  of  investigatory 
power  to  punish? 

Mr.  President,  this  list  of  questions  de- 
serves careful  consideration  in  hearings 
It  is  not  my  view  that  the  Congress 
should  be  awed  by  constitutional  lawyers 
or  that  we  should  always  refrain  from 
action  on  their  recommendations,  but  in 
an  area  involving  constitutional  rights 
so  directly  as  this  proposal  does,  we 
should  hear  what  they  have  to  say  be- 
fore taking  action.  We  should  not  pro- 
ceed to  approve  this  bill  until  they  have 
been  carefully  considered  in  hearings. 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions there  is  a  practical  aspect  which 
deserves  reflection. 

Members  of  the  Senate  recall  the 
urgency  with  which  the  act  of  1950  was 
pressed  and  the  warninars  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  Nation  if  we  failed  to  en- 
act it.  It  is  now  17  years  later  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  has  been  ineffec- 
tive; at  least  there  have  been  lo  convic- 
tions under  the  law.  Has  tl-e  United 
States  been  endangered  as  a  re.sult? 
Have  students  in  schools  or  citizens  been 
subverted?  Is  communism  stronger  in  the 
United  States  today?  Has  our  freedom 
been  endangered? 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  bet- 
ter informed  about  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge than  17  years  ago.  I  believe  they 
are  better  aware  of  the  limitations  and 
weaknesses  of  Communist  nations  than 
in  1950.  Their  judgment  is  a  result  prin- 
cipally of  the  events  of  history,  of  the 
evidence  of  inadequacies  and  failures  of 
Communist  parties  as  they  have  at- 
tempted to  exercise  political  power  in 
various  nations,  of  the  de-Stalinization 
revelations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  itself,  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  and  the  tension  between 
Communist  nations,  of  the  Communist 
setbacks  in  Africa  and  Indonesia,  and 
many  other  events. 

On  the  positive  side — and  more  im- 
portant— the  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan  in  rebuilding  Europe  and  the 
strength  of  Western  European  nations 
and  the  United  States  In  moving  forward 
under  democratic  governments  have  an- 
swered some  of  the  questions  and  doubts 
of  1950.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  rou- 
tinely amend  and  extend  a  law  dealing 
with  subversive  activities  adopted  in  the 
spirit  of  1950.  Some  old  problems  have 
been  reduced  and  some  new  tensions  have 
arisen.  We  should  explore  carefully 
whether   we   are   establishing   effective 


safeguards,  or  the  most  effective  safe- 
guards, for  1967  and  the  years  ahead. 

Of  course,  no  nation  can  be  uncon- 
cerned about  subversive  activities  within 
its  borders.  The  question  is  about  the 
means  to  restrain  them,  and  I  believe 
this  requires  more  thought  and  atten- 
tion than  has  been  given  in  reporting 
out  S.  2171.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe 
we  can  continue  to  have  confidence  in 
the  FBI  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  to  immediate  dangers  of  subver- 
sive activities. 

I  am  hopeful  this  measure  will  be  sent 
back  to  committee  and  the  entire  ques- 
tion reviewed,  adequate  hearing  held,  and 
better  procedures  recommended  to  the 
Senate  for  debate  and  decision. 

THE  LETTER  IN  FACT  AND  FANCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er dramatically  waved  in  his  hand  a  let- 
ter from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  reportedly  containing  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
pending  legislation,  S.  2171. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  as  is  his  privilege,  preferred  not  to 
reveal  the  contents  of  that  letter  Tues- 
day. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  contents 
of  Senator  Dirksen's  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General.  It  is  altogether  possible 
that  it  could  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant letters  in  United  States'  history. 
I,  myself,  cannot  Judge  any  letter's  sig- 
nificance until  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
read  it. 

Perhaps  It  ranks  with  some  of  the  great 
letters  of  history;  with  Disraeli's  "Letters 
of  Runnymede"  or  Gladstone's  "Letters 
to  Lord  Aberdeen." 

Perhips  this  mysterious  letter  will  be 
^e^^embered  by  future  generations  along 
with  the  Federalist  Papers  which  had 
their  humble  origin  as  mere  letters. 

B  It  in  the  hope  of  setting  the  record 
straight,  I  want  to  Inform  the  Senate 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
not  the  only  Member  of  this  body  who 
receives  correspondence  from  the  At- 
torney General, 

I  checked  my  own  files  and  discovered 
quite  a  number  of  epistles  from  Attor- 
neys General. 

Here  is  one  from  my  early  days  In  the 
Senate,  Just  after  my  election.  I  had  In 
mind  a  bill  which  I  was  convinced  would 
settle  many  of  the  Nation's  problems  H 
it  were  constitutional.  So  I  wrote  to  the 
Attorney  General,  at  that  time,  and  asked 
his  opinion  of  my  bill.  His  answer  was  not 
very  encouraging.  Although  I  had  better 
not  read  the  exact  words,  I  will  para- 
phrase his  response.  It  went  like  this: 
"If  your  bill  is  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  enforce 
it  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  standards  of  the  act." 

The  Attorney  General,  at  that  time, 
was  a  very  kind  and  tactful  man.  He  let 
me  down  gently.  I  could  hardly  charac- 
terize his  letter  to  me  as  a  ringing  en- 
dorsement of  my  bill. 

So  my  imaginative  proposal,  which 
coincldentally  had  been  the  subject  of 
no  hearings  and  no  reports  from  any 
executive  agencies,  did  not  save  the  Re- 
public. But  even  without  my  bill's  enact- 
ment, the  Republic  survived. 


I  also  found  In  my  files,  after  admit- 
tedly a  cursory  Inspection,  another  letter 
from  another  Attorney  General.  But  per- 
haps I  had  better  not  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  either,  because  it  was 
written  after  the  passage  by  the  Senate 
of  a  major  piece  of  domestic  legislation 
during  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  letter  thanked  me  for  my  small 
part  in  Senate  passage  of  that  landmark 
measure.  But  I  had  best  be  careful  be- 
cause the  letter  went  on  to  praise  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his  un- 
stinting dedication  to  the  cause  of  chil 
liberties. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  read 
that  letter  at  this  particular  time. 

A  third  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Attorney  General's  offlce  concerned 
a  Federal  judgeship  In  Wisconsin.  But  I 
better  wait  until  the  third  reading  of  a 
bill  from  Senator  Tydings'  subcommit- 
tee to  divulge  that  letter's  contents. 

I  merely  cite  these  examples  to  em- 
phasize that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  also  receives  letters  from  At- 
torneys General,  I  am  sure  that  all  Sen- 
ators receive  equally  informative  and 
interesting  letters  from  the  Attorney 
General  from  time  to  time. 

But  I  do  hope  that  no  Senator  will 
ever  receive  a  letter  from  any  Attorney 
General  In  response  to  an  Inquiry  about 
a  pet  bill  which  states : 

If  the  bill  Is  enacted,  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  enforce  It  consl.-itent  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  standards  of  the  act. 

That  would  be  too  cruel  a  jolt.  I  con- 
fe.ss  to  my  colleagues  that  receiving  such 
a  letter  from  the  highest  legal  ofiBcer  In 
our  Nation  really  shook  my  confidence.  I 
do  not  wish  the  same  experience  for  any 
Senator. 

When  I  received  that  discouraging 
word  from  the  Justice  Department.  I  was 
reminded  of  the  passage  from  Corin- 
thiaris : 

Not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit:  for  the 
letter  kllleth.  but  the  spirit  glveth  life. 

Indeed  the  letter  can  "kllleth." 
Or  maybe  the  Attorney  General  who 
had  authored  that  deflating  passage  had, 
himself,  heeded  the  advice  of  Thackeray, 
who  wrote: 

The  best  way  is  to  make  your  letters  safe 
I  never  wrote  a  letter  In  all  my  life  that 
would  commit  me. 

All  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
seeks  on  this  bill  Is  really  quite  simple. 
We  want  to  hear  the  Attorney  General, 
the  head  of  the  Department  which  will 
initiate  any  action  under  this  bill.  I  want 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say:  whether  he 
agrees  with  his  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, the  very  able  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  who  opposes  the 
proposed  legislation  and  says  the  bill  will 
not,  cannot,  work  or  whether  he  supports 
this  legislation. 

I  think  Sir  Francis  Bacon  summed  up 
my  position  on  the  question  of  hearings 
on  S.  2171  when  he  said : 

It  Is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech 
than  by  letter. 

Let    us    hear    the    Attorney    General 
speak. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED 
BILLS  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  presented  to  him  today,  even  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171 1  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of  the 
courts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, as  shown  by  the  Record  on  page 
29259. 

In  that  colloquy  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  made  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing Dirksen  bill : 

Will  the  Senator  consider  an  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  Dirksen  bill  to  be 
passed  and  provide  that.  In  the  event  the 
Attorney  General  Is  not  able  to  act  under 
the  bill,  and  does  not  bring  any  cases  before 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  with- 
in the  next  12  months,  in  that  event  the 
Board  would  be  abolished,  and  the  idle  Board, 
which  under  those  circumstances  would  have 
gone  almost  3  years  with  nothing  to  do, 
would  cease  to  exist? 

I  replied  to  the  proposal  in  the  follow- 
ing manner; 

Mr.  MANsriELD.  I  would  give  consideration 
to  any  amendment  offered  by  the  dlsUn- 
gulsh  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  As  to  whether 
I  could  approve  such  an  amendment,  I,  of 
course,  would  be  unable  to  say  at  this  time. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  Senator  would  expect  me 
t<i.  because  we  have  to  study  these  matters 
and  determine  their  full  ramifications.  How- 
ever, the  proposal  sounds  as  If  It  has  pos- 
sibilities. 

If  the  Senator  should  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, I  can  assure  him,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  I  would  assume  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  would  feel  the  same  way— the  amend- 
ment would  receive  every  possible  consider- 
ation. It  would  be  one  way  of  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  better  position  than  we  find  ourselves  In 
at  the  present  time. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    414 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  12,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  12.  Section  12  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  rSO  U.S.C.  791)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 


"'(1)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  en 
June  30.  1969.  unless  in  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  December  31,  1968,  proceed- 
ings under  this  Act  shall  have  been  insti- 
tuted before  the  Board  and  hearings  under 
this  Act  shall  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Board.  On  January  1,  1969  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  determine  whether  such  proceed- 
ings have  been  so  instituted,  and  such  hear- 
ings have  been  so  conducted,  within  that  pe- 
riod. The  determination  so  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.'  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
considering  the  matter  thoroughly  this 
amendment,  I  believe,  is  largely  in  line 
with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire  1  on  yesterday. 

As  originally  drafted,  line  3  of  the 
amendment  under  (i)  contained  the 
words  "one  or  more"  before  the  word 
"proceedings,"  and  also  on  line  5,  the 
words  "one  or  more"  appeared  before 
the  word  "hearings." 

Those  words  were  struck  out  because 
I,  at  least,  felt  that  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  a  single  hearing  or  a  single  proceed- 
ing, that  would  be  InsufBclent  and 
therefore  those  terms  appear  in  their 
plural  context. 

I  wanted  to  explain  that  to  Indicate 
that  we  are  trying  to  make  this  as  tight 
and  as  reasonable  as  possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  I  very 
deeply  appreciate  this.  Frankly,  I  had 
intended  at  a  later  date  to  introduce  an 
amendment  of  th*s  kind.  It  is  far  better 
coming  from  the  majority  leader.  I  think 
It  accomplishes  a  great  deal  of  what 
we  are  Interested  in  accomplishing. 

Frankly,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor was  made  available  to  me  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  checked  the  amendment 
with  my  staff  and  they  seem  to  thmk 
that  it  fulfills  the  kind  of  proposal  I 
made  yesterday. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  permit  me 
to  discuss  it  for  a  short  time  with  other 
people  who  have  shared  the  position  I 
take  on  the  floor.  But  I  think  that  we 
should  be  able,  under  this  proposal,  to 
arrive  at  a  determination  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  of  course.  Any- 
thing the  Senator  desires  is  his  for  the 
asking. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
of  this  kind.  I  thought  the  proposal  de- 
served consideration;  it  was  considered 
and  the  amendment  was  drawn.  So  I  will 
refer  to  this  as  the  Proxmire  amendment 
from  now  on,  because  the  Idea  was  gen- 
erated in  the  course  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween us  on  yesterday. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  vote 
on  it,  I  hope  It  Is  referred  to  as  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  It  would  do  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  not  quibble 
about  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  push  it  to- 
day. But  I  did  want  the  Senator  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  as  proposed 
so  as  to  find  out  If  in  his  view  it  agreed 
with  what  the  Senator  said  yesterday. 
And  hopefully  we  can  perhaps  get  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  tomorrow,  all  mat- 
ters being  considered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  be  agree- 
able. 


-MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  889)  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padre.s  National  Forest. 
In  the  State  of  California,  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Saylor.  and  Mr. 
Reinecke  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  concurred  In  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  'S.  1933 1  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  judgment  funds  now 
on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS  COMPOSED  OF 
CONTIGUOUS  AND  COMPACT  TER- 
RITORY FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  8, 
the  Senate  passed  by  a  convincing  mar- 
gin, 55  to  28.  legislation  that  would  set 
definite  legislative  standards  irapiement- 
Ing  and  fully  consistent  with  the  Federal 
Constitution's  strict  requirement  that 
each  man's  vote  count  as  much  as  an- 
other man's  vote  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
beis  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

That  legislation  would  have  prohibited 
the  gerrymandering  of  congressional 
districts  and  would  have  permitted  a 
population  variance  of  only  10  percent 
between  the  smallest  and  largest  districts 
in  a  State  beginning  with  the  1968  elec- 
tions. 

The  House-passed  version  of  this  legis- 
lation, H.R.  2508,  left  the  question  of 
gerrymandering  to  the  States  and  would 
have  permitted  a  population  variance  of 
30  percent  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  districts  in  a  State  until  the 
1972  elections. 

Because  of  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions,  there  was  a 
conference. 

The  appointed  conferees  met  several 
times  and  reportedly  were  deadlocked 
over  both  the  gerr>-mandermg  provisions 
and  the  question  of  what  the  acceptable 
temporary  population  variance  between 
districts  should  be. 

I  am  Informed  that  today  the  con- 
ference has  filed  an  agreement  that 
avoids  both  of  these  issues.  The  agree- 
ment, first,  makes  Illegal  "at  large" 
elections  for  House  Members,  except  In 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico,  beginning  with 
the  1968  elections. 

Second,  the  conference  decided  that 
no  State  shall  be  required  to  redlstrict 
until  after  the  1970  census  unless  an 
earlier  special  census,  paid  for  by  the 
State,  Is  available,  with  the  further  pro- 
vision again  that  prior  to  such  special 
census,  no  State  shall  be  required  to  elect 
Its  Representatives  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  the  desirability  of  Con- 
gress' acting  definitively  and  in  this  man- 
ner regarding  the  prohibition  of  at-large 
elections  is  clear.  No  one  doubts  that 
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Congress  may  properly  enact  such  a  pro- 
vision pursuant  to  its  constitutional  pow- 
er under  article  I,  section  4,  to  alter  regu- 
lations governing  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

However,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  unconstitutionality  and  undesirabil- 
ity  of  the  second  section  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement — that  courts  cannot  re- 
quire States  to  reallne  congressional  dis- 
tricts until  a  special  Federal  census  is 
available — is  equally  clear. 

My  objections  to  this  latter  provision 
are  briefly  these : 

First.  If  this  proposal  is  saying  to  the 
courts,  "You  cannot  order  a  State  to  re- 
district  imless  that  State  voluntarily 
agrees  to  pay  for  and  provide  a  special 
Federal  census,"  then  the  legislation  is 
clearly  unconstitutional.  This  is  so  be- 
cause in  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1. 
8  (1964),  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  the  Federal  Constitution's  plain  ob- 
jective Is  that  "as  nearly  as  is  practicable 
one  man's  vote  in  a  congressional  elec- 
tion is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's." 
To  permit  any  State  the  option  of  de- 
clining to  redistrlct  by  refusing  to  au- 
thorize and  pay  for  a  special  Federal 
census  is  to  permit  the  State  unconsti- 
tutionally to  withdraw  from  the  Federal 
court's  established  jurisdiction  over  im- 
plementation of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle. 

Second.  If  the  conference  proposal 
were  deemed  constitutional,  its  immedi- 
ate effect  would  be  to  delay  until  the  1972 
elections  Federal  court  enforcement  of 
fair  districting  in  18  States  which  include 
259  Congressmen,  or  more  than  half  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Third.  Not  only  would  this  proposal 
bring  to  a  grinding  halt  court  enforce- 
ment of  redistricting,  it  would  turn  back 
the  clock  by  permitting  the  33  States 
which  either  have  completed  or  begun 
redistricting  since  the  Wesberry  deci- 
sion on  February  17.  1964,  to  redraw  their 
lines  with  no  constitutional  limitations 
on  what  the  population  variance  be- 
tween the  largest  and  smallest  districts 
might  be. 

Fourth.  The  proposal  is  inconsistent 
because  it  seems  to  permit  States  volun- 
tarily to  redistrlct  without  a  special  Fed- 
eral census,  but  provides  that  States 
which  are  ordered  to  redistrlct  by  courts 
must  pay  for  a  special  Federal  census. 

Fifth.  The  expense  of  a  special  Federal 
census  will  be  an  unwelcome  financial 
burden  to  the  financially  hard-pressed 
States.  There  are  18  States  with  congres- 
sional districts  which  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  or  which 
have  been  challenged  in  the  courts,  or 
which  are  vulnerable  to  challenge  under 
the  most  recent  Supreme  Court  decision. 
In  the  two  largest  of  these  States,  New 
York  and  California,  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  a  special  Federal  census  would  be  more 
than  $6  million.  If,  as  Is  conceivable,  the 
courts  order  all  18  to  conduct  special  cen- 
sus and  redistrlct  before  the  decennial 
census  in  1970.  the  total  cost  to  this 
group  of  States  would  be  approximately 
$35:273.000. 

Thus,  one  might  say  that  in  this  time 
of  financial  crisis  Congress  is  considering 


a  $35  million  redistricting  bill  and  send- 
ing the  tab  to  the  hard-pressed  States. 

Sixth.  Under  present  procedures,  it 
would  be  1970  before  the  Census  Bureau 
could  complete  the  required  special  cen- 
suses if  the  courts  ordered  as  many  as 
10  or  15  States  to  redistrlct.  Probably, 
the  Supreme  Court  would  not  tolerate 
such  a  delay,  and  would  require  that  the 
census  be  done  immediately.  That  would 
considerably  raise  the  cost  of  the  surveys 
to  the  States  so  as  to  simply  make  such 
surveys  impossible. 

Seventh.  There  has  been  no  adequate 
justification  demonstrated  for  making  a 
special  Federal  census  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  a  court-ordered  redistricting.  Of 
course,  because  of  population  shifts,  the 
1960  census  figures  are  not  precisely  ac- 
curate. Nevertheless,  no  one  lias  proved 
that  the  distortion  in  fair  representation 
caused  by  inaccurate  census  figures  is 
anywhere  nearly  as  bad  as  the  distortion 
caused  in  the  18  States  which  are  cur- 
rently electing  259  Congressmen  upon  the 
basis  of  lines  that  are  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Notwithstanding  the  argument  that 
the  1960  census  is  old  by  7  years,  and  not 
therefore  current,  it  seems  infinitely 
preferable,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to 
require  redistricting  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  and  newest  figures  and 
to  require  the  States  to  redistrlct  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  should  have  done  7 
years  ago.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never 
accepted  this  argument  as  a  justification 
for  waiting  until  1972  to  implement  the 
one-man,  one-vote  decision.  And,  too, 
population  estimates  can  be  used,  where 
available,  to  minimize  whatever  distor- 
tion has  been  caused  by  population  shifts 
since  the  1960  decennial  census. 

Eighth.  Finally,  this  legislation  ac- 
tually Increases,  rather  than  lessens,  the 
probability  that  at  least  the  174  Members 
of  the  House  from  Cahfornla.  Indiana, 
New  Jersey.  Texas,  Missouri,  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  Florida  might  be  forced  by 
the  courts  to  run  at  large  for  election  to 
Congress  in  1968. 

Because  of  the  wide-ranging  effect  this 
last  provision  may  have  on  so  many 
Members  of  the  House,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  it  in  detail. 

To  begin  with.  It  is  my  reluctant  but 
■firm  conclusion  that,  if  enacted,  the 
legislation  contained  in  the  report  filed 
today  by  the  distinguished  conference 
committee  will  be  rather  swiftly  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Federal  courts. 
In  the  earlier  debate  in  May  and  June 
on  this  legislation.  I  elaborated  my  views 
on  why  I  believe  that  the  Federal  courts 
will  tolerate  no  Federal  legislation  that 
attempts  to  modify  or  circumvent  its 
rulings  which  during  the  last  2  years 
have  directed  or  encouraged  fair  redis- 
tncting  in  33  States.  I  refer  to  the  Rec- 
ord, pages  14016-14018,  14784.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that,  while  I  favor  prompt  congres- 
sional action  in  establishing  more  definite 
standards  within  the  constitutional  limits 
set  by  the  Court,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
congressional  action  which  attempts  to 
circumvent  or  modify  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  rule  will  be  regarded  by  the 
Court  as  unconstitutional. 

The  provision  which  states  that  the 


courts  cannot  require  a  State  to  redis- 
trlct unless  the  State  first  voluntarily 
orders  and  pays  for  a  special  Federal 
census  is  unconstitutional  because  it 
permits  the  State  to  unilaterally  with- 
draw from  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over 
redistricting. 

Even  if  the  legislation  is  read  to  au- 
thorize the  court  to  order  a  special  cen- 
sus before  it  orders  a  State  to  redistrlct, 
I  still  believe  the  courts  will  regard  the 
census  provision  as  an  unjustified  delay- 
ing tactic  and  still  hold  the  legislation 
unconstitutional. 

I  say  this  because  it  appears  that,  if 
a  number  of  States  descended  upon  the 
Census  Bureau  with  court-ordered  re- 
quests for  a  special  survey,  the  Bureau 
could  not  complete  any  in  time  for  the 
1968  elections.  Under  the  Bureau's  pres- 
ent procedures,  if  10  to  15  of  the  vulner- 
able 18  States  requested  special  censuses 
it  would  take  8  months  to  provide  the 
information  for  the  smaller  States  and 
up  to  15  or  16  months  to  provide  the  in- 
formation for  the  largest  States.  New 
York  and  California. 

It  could  be  that  the  Census  Bureau 
with  additional  personnel  could  conduct 
a  number  of  surveys  in  time  for  the  1968 
elections,  but  it  is  not  likely  at  this  late 
date.  Thus,  I  conclude  that  by  the  time 
the  courts  consider  this  legislation.  If 
enacted,  they  will  decide  that  enough 
delay  is  enough  and  declare  the  entire 
act  unconstitutional. 

And  what  will  be  the  result,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  analysis,  when  the  courts  de- 
clare that  the  legislation  is  unconstitu- 
tional? Given  the  usual  delays  in  both 
the  legislative  and  judicial  process,  this 
ruling  might  not  occur  until  late  next 
spring.  During  that  time,  the  legislatures 
in  California,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey — 
which  are  under  court  order  to  redis- 
trlct— would  likely  wait  to  see  whether 
the  Federal  law  might  prove  valid  and 
therefore  shield  them  from  the  court'.s 
redistricting  order.  Probably,  the  courts 
which  are  considering  the  cases  in 
Texas,  Missouri.  Ohio,  New  York,  and 
Florida  would  wait  for  a  definitive  deci- 
sion on  the  question  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  Perhaps  by  that  time  suits  will  be 
filed  In  the  remaining  10  States  where 
the  congressional  lines  are  vulnerable  to 
attack  under  constitutional  standards — 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Penn- 
sylvania, Washington,  and  'West  Vir- 
ginia— and  those  cases  will  also  be 
stalled,  waiting  for  definitive  Supreme 
Court  action  on  this  enacted  legislation. 

Then,  assuming  that  the  Supreme 
Court  declares  the  law  unconstitutional 
next  spring,  what  will  happen  in  the 
States  where  the  legislatures  and  the 
courts  have  delayed  their  decision?  The 
courts  could  immediately  prepare  their 
own  redistricting  plans  for  the  1968  elec- 
tions. Most  likely,  some  would  order  the 
legislatures  to  redistrlct  immediately  in 
time  for  the  1968  elections.  Too.  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  legislatures  in 
several  States,  some  of  which  may  have 
adjourned,  will  not  be  able  to  meet  or.  if 
they  meet,  to  agree  upon  a  redistricting 
plan.  It  is  likely  that  the  courts  then  will. 
because  of  the  recalcitrance  of  the  legis- 
latures and  the  shortness  of  time  before 
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the  elections,  order  that  all  the  Congress- 
men in  those  States  run  at  large.  Need- 
less to  say,  at-large  elections  for  the 
House  would  have  important  political 
consequences,  especially  in  a  presidential 
election  year. 

I  should  note  that  it  is  of  no  avail  to 
argue  that  a  court  might  uphold  the  pro- 
hibition of  at-large  elections  even 
though  it  declared  unconstitutional  the 
special  census  provision.  There  is  no  sev- 
erability clause  In  the  conference  report. 

If  the  Court  rules  any  of  the  law 
unconstitutional,  it  will  rule  It  all  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  say  that  I  am 
not  happy  with  the  prospect  of  oppos- 
ing the  report  of  the  distinguished  con- 
ference committee.  I  had  hoped  that 
even  if  the  conference  could  not  agree 
on  the  gerrymandering  provisions  that 
there  might  be  some  agreement  on  defi- 
nite temporary  and  permanent  stand- 
ards for  permissible  population  variance 
between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
districts  In  a  State.  Failing  that,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  conference  might  simply 
report  a  bill  that  eliminated  at-large 
elections,  except  in  Hawaii  and  in  New 
.Mexico.  I  am  disappointed  that,  because 
the  census  provision  both  attempts  to 
delay  redistricting  and  raises  the  possi- 
bility that  many  Congressmen  will  be 
forced  to  rim  at  large,  I  cannot  support 
this  conference  report. 

Because  of  the  merit  in  eliminating  at- 
large  elections  and  because  the  report's 
effort  to  do  so  is  jeopardized  by  the  ap- 
parent unconstitutionality  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  conference  report,  I  am 
considering  introducing  to  the  pending 
business  in  the  Senate  or  to  the  next 
pending  business  an  amendment  that 
would  eliminate  at-large  elections.  I  feel 
confident  the  Senate  would  support  such 
a  measure  and  that  with  that  issue  out 
of  the  way,  the  vote  whether  to  accept 
the  conference  report  could  concentrate 
mainly  upon  the  Issue  of  whether  It  Is 
constitutional  and  desh'able  to  provide 
that  no  State  may  be  required  to  redis- 
trlct unless  a  special  Federal  census  is 
conducted  and  paid  for  by  the  State. 


SECURITY     CLEARANCE     OF     WALT 
WHITMAN  ROSTOW 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  press 
reports  over  the  weekend  state  that  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow.  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, denies  that  he  was  refused  a  se- 
curity clearance  three  times  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Rostow  is  being 
less  than  candid.  Both  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Evening  Star  quote  him 
as  follows: 

From  1951  onward,  I  had  continuous  se- 
curity clearance  from  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  reply  is  not  respon- 
sive to  the  allegations  presented  by  Mr. 
Otto  Otepka  in  his  brief  filed  recently 
before  a  State  Department  hearing 
officer  on  his  long  and  complicated  case. 
Tlie  specific  issue  is  whether  Rostow  was 
initially  rejected  for  a  high-level  clear- 
ance by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
and  again  in  1955  by  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 


then  Under  Secretarv-  of  Stale;  and  again 
in  1957  by  Roderick  O'Connor,  then  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  State  Department 
Bureau  of  Security.  Rostow  has  not 
denied  these  allegations  because  he 
knows  he  cannot  truthfully  do  so. 

■When  Rostow  says  that  he  has  had 
security  clearance  from  various  agencies 
since  1951,  he  is  trjing  to  obscure  the 
Issue.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
security  clearances  knows  they  are 
granted  for  various  degrees  of  access- 
abilitj'  and  by  various  agencies.  The 
standards  of  each  agency  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  entirely  different:  and 
they  may  be  bypassed  completely  by 
high-level  command. 

While  Rostow's  statement  that  he  has 
had  continuous  security  clearance  from 
1951  onward  is  possibly  true,  it  does  not 
offer  any  refutation  to  the  original  al- 
legation. Whatever  level  of  clearance  he 
may  have  had,  the  fact  is  that  he  has 
been  denied  strict  high-level  clearance 
on  the  three  occasions  mentioned.  For 
example:  under  the  Hoover  action  of 
1955,  Rostow  was  disapproved  to  at- 
tend meetings  of  a  psychological  war- 
fare panel  of  the  Operations  Coordinat- 
ing Board— OCB — which  operates  di- 
rectly under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  very  high  level,  critical  clear- 
ance. 

The  fact  that  Rostow  was  denied  high- 
level  clearance  three  times  indicates  that 
the  security  factors  involved  were  not 
taken  lightly. 

State  Department  security  standards 
are  spelled  out  in  law  and  regulation. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  Rostow  did  not  meet 
those  standards.  Today  Rostow  is  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs.  The  fact  that  he 
now  presumably  has  a  high-level  clear- 
ance— that  is  permission  to  have  access 
to  sensitive  data— shows  clearly  that  the 
security  standards  in  our  top  echelons 
have  been  lowered. 

There  is  widespread  public  confusion 
about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
"clearance."  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  commonly  accepted  meaning  in  legal 
parlance  that  a  person  is  "cleared"  of 
charges  filed  against  him,  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence. A  security  check  is  not  a  judicial 
proceeding.  To  be  "cleared"  simply 
means  that  a  person  has  received  permis- 
sion to  have  access  to  information  of  a 
certain  level  of  sensitivity. 

The  reasons  for  denying  a  clearance  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  a  person  has 
engaged  in  subversive  activities.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  open  to  blackmail  for  some 
unfortunate  incident  in  the  past,  or  be- 
cause he  may  have  relatives  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Past  Incidents  may  have 
shown  carelessness  in  handling  classified 
data,  or  friendships  that  could  lead  to 
unintentional  transmission  of  data  to  the 
enemy.  The  denial  of  a  security  clearance 
does  not  necessarily  Imply  disloyalty. 

However,  denial  does  imply  that  high 
risk  is  involved  because  of  a  subject's 
background.  Intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, the  subject  presents  some  weak 
spot  which  could  be  exploited  by  the 
enemy.  Subsequent  clearance  does  not 
mean  that  evidence  of  weak  spots  has 
been  disproved :  more  likely  it  means  that 


a  subjective  judgment  has  been  made  to 
take  the  risk  despite  the  evidence.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Soviet  Ambassador  himself 
could  be  given  a  security  clearance  if  the 
President  decided  it  was  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair; .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prcx^eded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION   OF   SENATOR   BYRD 
OP  WEST  VIRGINIA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
completion  of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow,  I  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPENDING  CEILINGS  ARE  NOT  THE 
BEST  WAY  TO  CONTROL  EXPEND- 
ITURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  I  warned  the  Senate  of  dan- 
gers inlierent  in  meatax  spending  cuts 
as  compared  to  a  rational  system  of 
budgeting  priorities.  Action  by  the  House 
yesterday  points  out  even  more  clearly 
the  desperate  need  for  Congress  to  have 
before  it  some  means  of  judging  which 
progi-ams  are  contributing  the  most  to 
national  welfare, 

Across-the-board  budget  slashes  help 
no  one.  While  the  objective  of  economy 
in  (jrovemment  remains  paramount, 
moves  to  trim  all  programs  indiscrimi- 
nately tend  over  the  long  run  to  create 
demands  for  higher  spending  in  order  to 
remedy  dislocations  suffered  in  vital  pro- 
grams which  suddenly  are  left  without 
funds. 

The  term  "economy  in  government"  Is 
not  tantamount  to  advocating  equal  re- 
ductions in  all  programs.  Instead,  when 
we  aim  for  economy  in  government,  the 
target  is  that  of  realistic  spending  prior- 
ities. With  such  priorities,  Congress 
would  be  able  to  selectively  pare  expend- 
itures by  starting  to  cut  first  from  the 
lowest  ranked  programs. 

A  current  example  is  quite  relevant.  If 
Congress  had  insisted  that  the  adminis- 
tration use  alternative  discount  rates  in 
cost-benefit  analysis  of  public  works 
programs,  significant  saungs  could  have 
been  achieved.  Alternative  interest  rates, 
for  instance,  the  current  yield  on  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  or  the  estimated 
discount  rate  employed  in  the  private 
sector,  would  have  shown  zero  or  nega- 
tive present  value  of  many  expensive 
public  works  projects. 

In  hearings  last  month  by  the  Eco- 
nomy in  Government  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  testi- 
mony revealed  that  present  Government 
discount  rates,  based  on  historical  cou- 
pon   rates    of    long-term    Government 
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bonds,  lead  to  Inaccurate  budget  deci- 
sions which  ultimately  cause  increased 
inflationary  pressures  and  lower  eco- 
nomic growth.  Witnesses  said  that  the 
extremely  low  discount  rate  now  applied 
by  the  Government  creates  serious  mis- 
allocations,  and  they  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  change  current  policies  so  that 
such  misallocations  could  be  minimized. 
Mr.  President,  across-the-board  re- 
ductions are  simple  expedients;  they  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  budget  priori- 
ties. Congress  must  act  to  establish  and 
encourage  techniques  which  will  lead  to 
better  spending  decisions. 


BETTER  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FED- 
ERAL RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT FUNDS  CAN  HELP  SOLVE 
RURAL-URBAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
attention  has  focused  recently  on  the 
wisdom  of  tackling  our  urban  problems 
in  the  rural  areas.  While  this  idea  may 
sound  paradoxical  on  the  surface,  it 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense,  because  It 
recognizes  the  connection  between  our 
rural  and  urban  problems.  This  ap- 
proach raises  the  idea  that  megalopolis 
may  not  be  the  only  answer  to  economic 
progress;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
to  make  urban  poor  out  of  the  rural  poor. 
In  other  words,  this  approach  suggests 
that  we  could  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing our  urban  crisis  if  we  stopped  emi- 
gration of  the  rural  poor  to  the  cities. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  and  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  logic  of  this  approach,  and  have  in- 
troduced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
33  directing  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  relationship  of  popu- 
lation movements  to  economic  growth 
and  development.  Although  such  a  study 
and  the  guidelines  it  could  supply  for 
public  policy  are  prospective,  we  can  and 
should  begin  to  evaluate  Federal  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  in  light  of  their 
impact  on  our  urban,  rural  problems. 

Federal  expenditures  for  research  and 
development — R.  &  D. — are  an  obvious 
example  of  an  area  in  which  the  Federal 
government  can  influence  economic  de- 
velopment. We  know  that  Federal  funds 
have  a  significant  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  scientific  depart- 
ments In  our  academic  institutions; 
and  that  in  turn  universities  with  supe- 
rior scientific  capability  attract  to  the 
area  new  business  firms  which  have  a 
need  for  research  facilities  and  talent. 
Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  distribution 
of  Federal  funds  for  research  and  devel- 
opment can  and  does  affect  the  pattern 
of  economic  development  in  the  country. 
For  example,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  growth  of  the  electronics  Industry 
in  the  Boston  area  was  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  proximity  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University. 

But  despite  the  impact  the  Federal 
Government  could  have  In  directing  eco- 
nomic change  through  research  and 
development  expenditures,  this  factor 
has  been  given  little  if  any  emphasis  In 
determining  the  distribution  of  these 
funds.  Instead  of  attempting  to  change 
current  development  patterns,  we  have. 


in  effect,  contributed  to  their  growth  by 
giving  the  bulk  of  our  funds  to  institu- 
tions already  most  advanced  and  by 
spending  most  of  our  funds  in  the  very 
areas  which  are  growing  so  rapidly.  The 
figures  are  illustrative. 

In  fiscal  year  1965 — the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  a  breakdown  by  States — 
the  Federal  Government  spent  about 
$14.4  billion  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. During  this  year  31.7  percent  of 
these  funds  went  to  one  State  alone — 
California,  and  this  actually  represented 
a  decline  from  fiscal  year  1964  when 
California's  percentage  was  34.6.  New 
York  was  second  with  9  percent.  Mai-y- 
land  third  with  6.1  percent,  Massachu- 
setts fourth  with  5.1  percent,  and  Texas 
fifth  with  5.1  percent.  Thirty-one  States 
received  less  than  1  percent — Wisconsin 
included — and  nine  of  these  States  had 
less  than  one- tenth  of  1  percent. 

Yet  this  distribution  of  funds  has 
little  relationship  to  population  distribu- 
tion. Whereas  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $287  on  research  and  develop- 
ment for  every  person  in  California,  it 
only  spent  $31  per  person  in  Wisconsin. 
And  although  Wisconsin  ranked  14th  in 
population  among  the  States  in  the 
1960  census,  it  ranked  23d  in  1965  In  the 
amount  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  received.  And  this  rank 
marked  a  rise  from  the  previous  year 
when  Wisconsin  was  26th. 

I  cite  the  example  of  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause It  Is,  of  course,  the  Instance  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar.  However,  the 
discrepancy  between  population  and 
research  and  development  funds  re- 
ceived w'ould  apply  equally  to  many 
other  States — especially  States  with  a 
large  rural  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  evidence 
provides  a  dramatic  example  of  our 
failure  to  take  into  account  national  ob- 
jectives and  problems  in  the  distribution 
of  funds  for  special  Federal  programs. 
It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  would  better 
serve  our  national  goals  by  spending  a 
larger  portion  of  our  research  and  devel- 
opment fimds  in  the  less  urbanized 
States.  Such  a  policy  would  contribute  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  these  States  and  would  ulti- 
mately lessen  some  of  the  pressures  on 
our  urban  States  and  large  cities. 


TAX   INCREASE   NOT   THE   ANSWER 
TO  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  recently  spelled  out 
in  an  editorial  why  the  tax  increase  pro- 
posal of  the  administration  will  not  solve 
the  serious  and  developing  Infiation 
problem  that  faces  the  country. 

In  selling  the  increase  to  the  country, 
the  President  has  repeatedly  put  his 
prime  emphasis  on  its  desirability  in 
holding  down  prices. 

The  trouble,  Mr.  President.  Is  that  the 
Inflation  we  are  now  suffering — in  retail 
food  prices.  In  the  prices  for  steel,  autos, 
chemicals,  and  medical  services,  will  not 
be  restrained  by  a  tax  increase. 

The  answer  In  food  is  well  known.  A 
tax  Increase  that  omits — as  this  proposal 
properly  does — people  with  incomes  be- 


low S5,000  will  have  no  restraining  effect 
on  the  demand  for  food. 

In  steel,  autos,  chemicals,  and  many 
other  lines,  demand  has  diminished  below 
last  year  and  far,  far  below  capacity. 

Thus,  a  tax  increase  to  restrain  de- 
mand further  is  not  the  answer.  Prices 
in  these  areas  are  rising  because  of  a  cost 
push.  A  tax  Increase  will  simply  push 
those  prices  up  further. 

In  tiie  rapidly  rising  service  area,  in 
medical  services,  for  example,  the  short- 
age of  doctors,  hospital  nurses  is  so  acute 
that  any  lessening  of  demand  by  a  tax 
increase  will  have  little  substantial  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L    B.  J.  Unconvincing 

President  Johnson's  warning  that  a  refusal 
to  raise  taxes  will  cost  Americans  twice  as 
much  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  Is  a  scare 
tactic. 

The  president  predicts  that  an  overheated 
economy  will  force  the  cost  of  living  up  4  to 
5%  next  year  unless  there  Is  a  surtax,  in 
which  case  he  says  the  Increase  ■alll  be  held  to 
only  2  6.. 

While  the  cost  of  living  index  Is  a  key  In- 
dicator, the  president  Is  fudging  when  he 
treats  It  as  a  single  Indivisible  force.  The 
Green  Bay  Packers  are  a  team,  but  tliey  also 
are  Individuals  of  varying  ability  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  a  game.  SlmUarly,  the  cost  of 
living  index  has  Its  Internal  components. 
When  these  are  examined  It  !s  plain  that  some 
Items — notably  medical  servlce.9 — have  risen 
much  faster  than  others  In  the  last  10  years 
Indeed.  coinmt)diUes — especially  new  cars  and 
household  appliances — have  been  slow  risers. 

Thus,  even  if  galloping  inflation  were  an 
Imminent  danger,  which  many  experts  aren't 
ready  to  concede.  It  is  doubtful  that  a  tax  In- 
crease is  necessarily  the  best  remedy.  To  slow 
down  Inflation,  a  tax  increase  must  draw 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on 
things  that  contribute  heavily  to  inflation. 
This  would  not  likely  be  the  case  with  medi- 
cal care  and  many  other  services — from  dry 
cleaning  to  haircuts— which  have  been  a 
strong  cause  of  higher  living  costs. 

On  the  contrary,  the  brunt  of  the  tax  hike 
probably  would  be  felt  by  producers  of  dur- 
able goods — cars,  dishwashers  and  TV  sets — 
who  have  done  tolerably  well  In  restraining 
prices  since  1957. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  a  tax 
Increase  would  have  much  Impact  on  federal 
spending,  a  key  factor  in  any  threat  of  over- 
heating. The  tendency  of  new  expenditures  to 
absorb  new  revenue  Is  well  known. 

The  economy,  now  In  its  80th  month  of 
expansion.  Is  beset  by  diverse  forces.  Signs  of 
Inflationary  surge  mix  with  omens  of  eco- 
nomic sag.  However,  If  hyperinflation  does  oc- 
cur, a  reduction  in  nonwar.  ncnpoverty 
spending  should  be  the  first  resort.  The  moon 
can  wait,  as  can  the  supersonic  transport  and 
plenty  of  pork  barrel  projects. 

Congress  might  even  muster  enough  forti- 
tude to  close  shameful  Income  tax  loopholes 
that  permit  too  many  ricli  men  to  pay  far  le^-^ 
than  a  fair  share. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  REVISION  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
embodying  a  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  minor  changes 
necessitated  by  the  passage  of  time,  this 


resolution  is  identical  with  a  resolution 
originally  introduced  by  me  In  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  88th  Congress,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1963.  as  Senate  Resolution 
372,  and  subsequently  reintroduced  in 
the  89th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution,  together  with  an  ex- 
planatory memorandum,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  on  September  23, 
1964.  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  choose  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  In  detail,  I  point  out  that 
the  Record  of  September  23,  1964,  also 
contained  a  comparative  sIde-by-side 
print  of  this  resolution  and  the  existing 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate.  However, 
b'-c.ause  of  the  length  and  complexity  of 
this  material.  I  do  not  ask  that  It  be 
placed  In  the  Record  again.  I  would  hope 
that  serious  students  of  our  obsolete,  out- 
moded rules  would  refer  back  to  the 
Record  for  September  23,  1964,  in  order 
that  the  details  of  this  comprehensive 
rewrite  of  the  rules  may  become  appar- 
ent to  them. 

I  would  hope,  if  there  are  serious  stu- 
dents of  rules  reform — and  I  am  sure 
there  are — that  I  will  receive  some  con- 
structive suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
very  detailed  and  comprehensive  changes 
which  the  draft  I  have  just  submitted 
makes  in  our  present  rules. 

Although  this  matter  has  been  pending 
before  the  Senate  since  1964,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  which  it  has  been  referred,  has  not 
held  1  day  of  hearings  on  this  revision 

During  the  debate  earlier  this  year  on 
the  Monroney-Madden  legislative  reor- 
ganization bill,  I  sought  to  obtain  Senate 
approval  of  a  number  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant refonns  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

My  efforts,  except  in  a  few  Instances, 
were  unavailing.  And  since  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  other  body  is  unlikely  to 
act  at  this  session  on  the  legislative  re- 
organization bill,  and  possibly  not  next 
year,  either,  even  those  few  exceptions 
may  go  down  the  legislative  drain. 

One  of  the  argiunents  made  against 
my  proposed  amendments  to  the  Mon- 
roney-Madden bill  was  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  lacked  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  Although  the  argument.  In  my 
judgment,  is  Irrelevant  In  the  context  In 
which  it  was  raised,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
several  of  my  colleagues  were  persuaded 
by  it  and  voted  against  reforms  which 
they  support  on  the  merits  because  of 
the  manner  In  which  they  were  brought 
to  the  fioor. 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  this  ques- 
tion w^hich  I  desire  to  note  briefiy.  At  the 
time  of  the  debate  on  the  Monroney- 
Madden  bill,  and  again  when  the  so- 
called  clean  elections  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  I  offered  three  amendments 
which  I  called  the  "Bobby  Baker"  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  undertook  to 
require  financial  disclosure  of  income, 


assets,  and  liabilities  of  Members  and  of 
those  of  their  staffs  who  were  receiving 
salaries  in  excess  of  $10,000  a  year.  The 
"Bobby  Baker"  amendments  also  hit  at 
other  abuses  which  were  brought  to  light 
during  the  extensive  Inquiry  into  Mr. 
Baker's  affairs  which  was  held — I  note 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
has  come  to  the  floor,  and  I  w-ish  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator win  yield,  I  have  no  doubts  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

These  "Bobby  Baker"  amendments 
did  receive  substantial  support  on  roll- 
call  votes  In  the  Senate.  I  think  one  rea- 
son why  tliat  support  was  not  sufBcIent 
to  pass  them  was  that  we  had  a  commit- 
ment from  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics, 
he  would  bring  forward  at  this  session, 
in  time  for  it  to  be  debated  and  disposed 
of  at  this  session,  a  comprehensive  code 
of  ethics. 

I  realize  that  the  members  of  that 
select  committee  have  been  busy  with  a 
w-Ide  variety  of  other  matters,  including 
military  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. I  realize  further  that  pending 
before  the  select  committee  is  the  consid- 
eration of  the  behavior  of  one  of  our 
colleagues.  But  we  do  have  a  definite  com- 
mitment that  a  proposed  code  of  ethics 
will  be  forthcoming  in  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  on  it  at  this  session.  I  hope 
that  that  commitment  will  be  kept.  It  is 
now  Thursday,  October  19.  Who  knows 
how  much  longer  we  shall  vegetate  in 
Washington?  I  would  suggest  that  if  the 
commitment  is  to  be  kept,  it  is  about 
time  we  saw  some  action. 

I  make  these  comments  not  In  dero- 
gation of  the  ability  or  the  zeal  or  the 
Industry  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee.  I  merely  point  out  that  a 
commitment  is  a  commitment.  I  hope 
very  much  that  it  will  be  met. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  rules, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, on  which  I  serve,  to  con- 
sider and  report  the  resolution  which  I 
am  submitting  today,  either  in  its  en- 
tirety or  seriatim.  Let  the  committee  pick 
those  changes  in  the  rules  that  it  be- 
lieves are  desirable  and  reject  those  that 
are  not.  Let  us  have  some  hearings.  Let 
us  call  some  experts.  Let  us  have  some 
debate.  Let  us  have  a  committee  report 
and,  if  necessary,  minority  or  supple- 
mental or  concurring  views. 

But  let  us  not  sweep  this  vexed  prob- 
lem of  a  badly  needed  revision  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate  under  the  rug.  Let 
us  not  go  on,  as  we  have  for  so  many 
years,  with  rules  which  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  20th  centurj' — 
and  the  third  third  of  the  20th  century, 
at  that. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
whom.  I  am  candid  to  say,  I  am  assist- 
ing in  his  effort  to  get  a  free,  full,  and 
complete  debate  on  the  subversive  ac- 
tivities control  bill,  let  us  get  some  rules 
which  will  make  a  long-winded  filibuster 
impossible,  so  that  when  a  majority  of 


the  Senate  is  ready  for  action,  it  will  be 
able  to  act. 

I  should  like  to  deny  categorically 
that  any  of  us  who  are  assisting  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  attempting 
to  bring  out  into  the  open  the  many 
deficiencies  in  the  substance  of  this  bill 
and  in  the  procedure  by  w^hich  the  pres- 
ent bUl  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  is  attempted  to  t)e  jammed 
down  our  throats  without  adequate  hear- 
ings, without  any  effort  to  WTite  the  kind 
of  report  which  would  be  intelUgible,  are 
seeking  to  conduct  a  filibuster.  But  we 
ought  to  be  able,  under  our  rules,  to  stop 
that  sort  of  menace.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  agree 
with  me,  as  he  has  In  the  past,  that  we 
do  need  some  drastic  reform  of  our  pres- 
ent procedure  of  conducting  unlimited 
debate  until  such  time  as  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  present  and 
voting  are  prepared  to  impose  cloture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  always  voted  for  majority 
cloture  and  supported  those  who  have 
advocated  majority  cloture.  It  seems 
logical  and  proper  to  me  that  a  majority 
of  Senators  should  be  able  to  bring  a 
matter  to  a  vote  whenever  they  wish  to 
act. 

On  this  particular  point,  I  think  It  is 
mandatory  that  when  you  have  no  rec- 
ord, when  you  have  no  hearings,  when 
you  have  no  testimony,  then  you  are 
forced  into  the  position  where  you  have 
to  debate  the  matter  at  length  on  the 
floor,  particularly  if  it  is  a  controversial 
matter,  one  that  does  concern  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  most  vital  hberties. 
This  is  certainly  true  if  it  is  a  matter 
which  the  most  distinguished  law  ex- 
perts of  our  country  have  told  us  has 
serious  constitutional  defects;  or  which, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said  of  this 
proposal  earlier  today,  goes  to  the  heart 
of  freedom  in  this  coimtrj-;  or  which,  as 
the  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  has  said,  is  un- 
workable, specifying  the  particular  con- 
stitutional defects  in  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  negligent  on  the  part  of 
Senators  if  they  voted  on  the  matter 
after  a  brief  debate,  without  full,  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  issues  of  the 
case,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  some  of  the 
other  outstanding  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  given  this  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  helpful  intervention. 

I  say  in  all  good  humor  to  our  mutual 
and  dearly  beloved  friend  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen] — whose  absence  from  the 
floor  I  deeply  regret,  since  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  to  him — that  he  has 
tried  to  impose  cloture  upon  us  with  re- 
gard to  this  problem.  He  tried  it  just  the 
other  day,  when  he  wanted,  by  a  two- 
thirds  waiver  of  the  rules,  to  tack  this 
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iniquitous  measure  onto  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

He  failed. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
feels  very  strongly  that  the  public  inter- 
est requires  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
make  these  comments  hoping  that  he,  or 
some  member  of  his  stafif ,  will  pick  them 
up  from  the  Record,  and  that  by  this 
very  action  he  may  be  persuaded  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  me  in 
attempting  to  change  our  rules  so  as  to 
obtain  majority  cloture  when  the  issue 
shall  again  come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ing and,  to  my  mind,  highly  justifiable 
outcry  about  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
Senate,  both  procedural  and  ethical,  I 
hope  that  the  Committee  cm  Rules  and 
Administration  will  show  more  interest 
in  the  matters  raised  in  this  resolution 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  point  out  that  a  year  or  two  ago  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
on  motion  of  our  beloved  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Hayden],  was  given  the 
authority  to  spend  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  on  an  investigation  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  They  obtained  another 
authorization  for  that  purpose  early  this 
year.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  except 
for  hiring  a  quite  competent  and  able 
young  man  to  look  into  the  matter,  has 
not  done  anything  with  respect  to  the 
study  of  the  rules  for  which  the  money 
was  appropriated.  I  do  hope,  perhaps  as 
a  result  of  this  gentle  reminder,  that  they 
will  decide  to  have  a  good,  hard  look  at 
this  suggestion  for  proposed  revision  of 
the  rules,  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  179)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  179 

Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rviles  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RULE  I 

"ELK^■Io^f  or  president  peg  tempore  and 

SELECTION  OF  omCTRS 

"At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress, 
the  Senate  shall  elect  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  shall  choose  its  officers,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Chaplain,  the 
SecreUry  to  the  Majority,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Minority. 

"RtTLE  II 

"APPormMENT  or  a  senator  to  the  chair 

•'1.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  In  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  President  or  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  Vice  President. 

"2.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  pending  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore,  a  Senator  designated  by  the  major- 
ity leader,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  min- 
ority leader,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

"3.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  have 
the  right  to  name  In  open  Senate,  or.  if  ab- 
sent, in  writing,  a  Senator  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair.  In  the  absence  of  such 
designation  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
the  majority  leader,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  minority  leader,  shall  designate  a  Sen- 
ator or  Senators  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair;  but  In  neither  Instance  shall  such 
substitution  extend  beyond  an  adjournment, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 


"4.  Whenever  any  Senator  shall  be  desig- 
nated to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  such  Senator  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign,  as  acting  President  pro 
tempore,  the  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions coming  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  presentation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"RULE  III 

"PRESENTATION      OP      CEEDENTIAI-S 

"1.  The  presentation  of  credentials  of  Sen- 
ators-elect and  other  questions  of  privilege 
shall  always  be  in  order,  except  while  a  ques- 
tion of  order  or  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  pend- 
ing, or  while  the  Senate  Is  dividing;  and  all 
questions  and  motions  arising  or  made  uf)on 
the  presentation  of  such  credentials  shall  be 
proceeded   with  until  disposed   of. 

"2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
certificates  of  election  of  Senators  by  enter- 
ing In  a  well-bound  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose the  date  of  the  election,  the  name  of 
the  person  elected  and  the  vote  given  at 
the  election,  the  date  of  the  certificate,  the 
name  of  the  governor  and  the  secretary  of 
state  signing  and  countersigning  the  same, 
and  the  State  from  which  such  Senator  is 
elected. 

"RULE  IV 

"0.\THS,  ETC. 

"The  oaths  or  affirmations  required  by  the 

Constitution  and  prescribed  by  law  shall  be 

taken   and   subscribed   by  each   Senator.   In 

open  Senate,  before  entering  upon  his  duties. 

"RULE  V 

"COMMENCEMENT  OF  DAILY   SESSIONS 

"The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
Chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  motions 
to  correct  any  mistakes  made  In  the  entries 
of  the  Senate  Journal  of  the  preceding  day 
shall  be  In  order  and  proceeded  with  until 
disposed  of.  unless  objected  to.  If  objection 
is  made,  the  Senator  moving  to  correct  the 
Senate  Journal  and  the  Senator  objecting 
may  file  at  the  Clerk's  desk  briefs  In  support 
of  their  positions.  Such  briefs  shall  be  print- 
ed In  the  Senate  Journal  for  the  calendar 
day  on  which  the  motion  to  correct  was 
made,  together  with  a  notice  that  a  vote  on 
the  motion  will  take  place  on  the  following 
calendar  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  In  ses- 
sion at  a  time  certain  to  be  set  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  At  the  designated  time,  the  mo- 
tion to  correct  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  decided  without  debate. 

"2.  Unless  a  motion  to  read  the  Senate 
Journal  of  the  preceding  day.  which  shall 
be  nondebatable,  Is  made  and  passed  by 
majority  vote,  the  Senate  Journal  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  read  without  actual 
recitation  and  approved. 

"3  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

"RULE  VI 

"SENATE    JOURNAL 

"1.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
accurately  stated  In  the  Senate  Journal 
which  shall  be  the  Senate  section  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Messages  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  full:  titles  of  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  such  parts  as  shall  be  affected  by 
proposed  amendments;  every  vote,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  eeich  pe- 
tition, memorial,  or  paper  presented  to  the 
Senate:  the  legislative  proceedings;  and,  the 
executive  proceedings  In  open  executive  ses- 
sions, shall  be  entered. 

"2.  The  executive  proceedings  In  closed 
session,  the  confidential  legislative  proceed- 
ings, and  the  proceedings  when  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Impeachment,  shall  each  be  re- 
corded by  the  Journal  Clerk  In  a  separate 
book. 

"RULE  VII 

"QUORUM ABSENT  SENATORS  MAY   BE  SENT  FOR 

"1.  No  Senator  shall  absent  himself  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate  without  leave. 


"2.  If,  at  any  time  during  the  dally  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate,  a  question  shall  be  raised 
by  the  Majority  Leader  or  the  Minority 
Leader,  or.  In  their  absence,  by  the  Acting 
Majority  Leader  or  the  Acting  Minority 
Leader,  as  to  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  forthwith  direct  the 
Secretary  to  call  the  roll  and  shall  announce 
the  result,  and  these  proceedings  shall  be 
without  debate. 

"3.  Any  Senator  may  raise  the  question 
as  to  the  presence  of  a  quorum  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  recognition  and  call- 
ing for  a  vote  on  the  pending  business  once 
the  presence  of  a  quorum  has  been  ascer- 
tained; and,  declaration  of  such  Intention 
shall  be  made  by  such  Senator  Immediately 
prior  to  his  raising  the  question  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Immediately  upon 
th»  statement  of  such  Intention  and  the 
raising  of  such  question  by  any  Senator,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  forthwith  direct  the 
Secretary  to  call  the  roll  and  proceed  as 
above  provided. 

"4.  Whenever,  during  any  quorum  call  as 
provided  for  In  paragraphs  2  and  3,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  ascertains  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  are  present  In  the  Chamber, 
he  shall  direct  that  the  quorum  call  be 
halted. 

"5.  Whenever  upon  such  rollcall  It  shall  be 
ascertained  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  present  may  direct 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request,  and  when 
necessary,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
absent  Senators,  which  order  shall  be  de- 
termined without  debate;  and  pending  Its 
execution,  and  until  a  quorum  shall  be  pres- 
ent, no  debate  nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn, 
shall  be  In  order. 

"RULE  vin 

"ORDER    or    RECOGNITION 

"When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he  shall 
rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer,  and 
shall  not  proceed  until  he  is  recognized; 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  recognize 
the  Senator  who  shall  first  address  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  shall  first  give  recognition  to  the 
following  Senators  in  the  order  prescribed 
If  any  of  them  shall  also  seek  recognition: 

"(1)  The  Majority  Leader,  or.  In  his  ab- 
sence, any  Senator  designated  as  Acting  Ma- 
jority Leader  by  the  Majority  Leader,  and 
occupying  the  Majority  Leader's  desk. 

"(2)  The  Minority  Leader,  or.  In  hlB  ab- 
sence, any  Senator  designated  as  Acting  Mi- 
nority Leader  by  the  Minority  Leader,  and 
occupying  the  Minority  Leader's  desk, 

"RULE  IX 

"DEBATE 

'1.  No  Senator  shall  Interrupt  another 
Senator  In  debate  without  hU  consent,  and 
to  obtain  such  consent  he  shall  first  address 
the  Presiding  Officer;  Provided,  however,  that 
such  consent  shall  not  be  required  where 
any  Senator  shall  raise  a  germane  pKslnt  of 
order  that  the  Senator  in  possession  of  the 
floor  has  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Unless  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
germane  point  of  order  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Senate  as  provided  In  Rule  X.  Any 
Senator  against  whom  a  germane  point  of 
order  shall  have  been  raised  and  tmy  Sen- 
ator raising  such  point  of  order  may  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
which  appeal  shall  be  open  to  debate.  If  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  sustain  the  germane 
point  of  order  and  no  appeal  is  taken,  or  if 
upon  appeal  the  Senate  shall  sustain  the 
germane  point  of  order,  the  Senator  against 
whom  it  has  been  made  shall  take  his  seat; 
otherwise  he  shall  retain  possession  of  the 
floor. 

"A  germane  point  of  order  may  be  raised  In 
respect  to  enforcement  of  paragraphs  3  and 
5  of  this  Rule. 

"2.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  Interrupt  a 
Senator  having  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
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introducing  any  petition,  memorial,  report 
of  a  committee,  resolution,  or  bill.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  enforce 
this  Rule  without  any  p>oint  of  order  here- 
under being  made  by  a  Senator. 

"3.  No  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
upon  any  one  question  In  debate  on  the  same 
legislative  day  without  leave  of  the  Senate, 
which  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 
"4.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Senator  who 
has  been  recognized,  his  remarks  upon  any 
subject  may  be  delivered  in  writing,  and  If 
so  delivered  shall  be  printed  In  the  Senate 
Journal  In  the  same  manner,  and  In  the  same 
.size  print,  as  If  those  remarks  had  been  de- 
livered orally.  The  Senate  Journal  shall  con- 
tain a  notation  that  the  material  was  sub- 
mitted but  not  delivered  orally. 

"5.  Whenever  a  Senator  has  held  the  floor 
for  three  consecutive  hours,  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  yield  the  floor  upon  objection  and 
any  Senator  may  raise  a  point  of  order  at 
any  time  thereafter  that  such  Senator  yield 
the  floor. 

"6.  No  Senator  In  debute  shall  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  form  of  words,  impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
ii  Senator,  or  refer  ofl'enslvely  to  any  State 
ui  the  Union. 

"7.  If  any  Senator.  In  speaking  or  other- 
wise. In  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
irnnsgresses  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  Im- 
pugning the  motives  or  integrity  of  another 
sienator,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  either 
on  his  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  any 
oiher  Senator,  call  him  to  order;  and  when 
ii  Senator  shall  be  culled  to  order  he  shall 
take  his  seat,  and  may  not  proceed  without 
leave  of  the  Senate,  which,  if  granted,  shall 
be  upon  motion  that  he  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed In  order,  which  motion  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate.  Any  Senator  directed 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  take  his  seat,  and 
,:iiy  Senator  requesting  the  Presiding  Offl- 
rer  to  require  a  Senator  to  take  his  seat. 
iiiiiy  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
which  appeal  shall  be  open  to  debate. 

"8.  If  a  Senator  be  called  to  order  for 
words  spoken  In  debate,  then,  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  Senator  or  of  any  other  Sena- 
tor, the  exceptionable  words  shall  be  read 
by  the  Official  Reporter  for  the  Information 
o;  the  Senate. 

"9.  Whenever  confusion  arises  In  the 
Chamber  or  the  galleries,  or  demonstrations 
of  approval  or  disapproval  are  Indulged  In 
by  the  occupants  of  the  galleries.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  Initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

"10.  No  Senator  shall  Introduce  to  or  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  during  its 
sessions  any  occupant  in  the  galleries  of  the 
.Senate.  No  motion  to  suspend  this  rule  shall 
be  In  order,  nor  may  the  Presiding  Officer 
e.Ttertdin  any  request  to  suspend  it  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

"11.  During  the  consideration  of  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter,  any  Sena- 
tor may  move  that  all  further  debate  under 
the  order  for  pending  business  shall  be  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
bcnate.  If  such  a  motion,  which  shall  be 
nondebatable,  is  approved  by  the  Senate,  all 
further  debate  under  the  said  order  shall 
bo  germane  to  the  subject  matter  before 
the  Senate,  and  all  questions  of  germane- 
ness under  this  rule,  when  raised.  Including 
appeals,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate 
without  debate. 

"12.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called 
!or,  and  objected  to.  It  shall  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  without  debate. 

"13.  No  dilatory  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Presiding  Officer.  A  Senator 
whose  motion  has  been  determined  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  be  dilatory  may  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  which  appeal 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without 
dcbat*. 

"14.  Former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 


shall  be  entitled  to  address  the  Senate  upon 
appropriate  notice  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
who  shall  thereupon  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. 

"RULE  X 

"QUESTIONS  OF  ORDER 

"1.  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  Rule  IX. 
a  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senate  Is  dividing,  and,  unless  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Senate.  When  an  appeal  is  taken,  any 
subsequent  question  of  order  which  may  arise 
before  the  decision  of  such  appeal  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Presiding  Officer  without 
debate;  and  every  appeal  therefrom  shall  be 
decided  at  once,  and  without  debate;  and 
any  appeal  may  be  laid  on  the  table  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  pending  proposition,  and 
thereupon  shall  be  held  as  affirming  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

"2.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  submit  any 
question  of  order  for  the  decision  of  the 
Senate. 

"3.  When  a  question  of  order  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  a  debatable  ap- 
peal has  been  taken  on  a  decision  of  the 
Presldmg  Officer  as  provided  herein,  debate 
on  such  subiiUsslon  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited.  In  all.  to  one  hour,  unless  the  Sen- 
ate shall  otherwise  direct. 

"RULE  XI 

"MORNING   BUSINESS 

"1.  One  hour,  if  that  much  time  be  needed, 
shall  be  set  aside  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  as  set  forth  In  Rule  XI, 
paragraph  2,  on  e.-ich  legislative  day  at  the 
opemng  of  proceedings  unless  the  Senate 
shall  otherwise  order  by  unanimous  consent. 
The  period  for  morning  business  may  be  ex- 
tended for  up  to  one  additional  hour,  upon 
motion,  which  shall  be  nondebatable,  ap- 
proved by  majority  action. 

"2.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall,  during  the 
period  for  mormng  business,  lay  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President,  reports 
and  communications  from  the  heads  of  De- 
partments, and  other  communications  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  and  such  bills,  joint 
resolutions,  and  other  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  may  remain  upon 
his  table  from  any  previous  day's  session  un- 
disposed of.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  then 
call  for; 

"The  presentation  of  petitions  and  memo- 
rials. 

"Reports  of  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees. 

"The  Introduction  of  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions. 

"Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 

"Statements  or  comments  not  to  exceed 
three  minutes  which  may  include  requests 
for  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  articles  and 
other  printed  matter  in  the  Senate  Journal 
and  to  submit  statements. 

"3.  Until  the  morning  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair,  no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  other  subject  upon  the  Calendar 
shall  be  entertained  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
unless  by  unanimous  consent;  and  If  such 
consent  be  given,  the  motion  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment,  and  shall  be  decided 
without  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject proposed  to  be  taken  up. 

"RULE  XII 

"PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

"1.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist  and 
have  Indorsed  thereon  a  brief  statement  of 
Its  contents,  and  shall  be  presented  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  without 
debate.  But  no  petition  or  memorial  or  other 
paper  signed  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power  shall  be  received,  unless  the 
same  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President. 


"2.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be  re- 
ferred, without  putting  the  question,  unless 
objection  to  such  reference  is  made;  In  which 
case  all  motions  for  the  reception  or  refer- 
ence of  such  petition,  memorial,  or  other 
paper  shall  be  put  in  the  order  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  made,  and  shall  not  be  open  to 
amendment,  except  to  add  instructions. 

"3.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  such  communications  as  are  presented 
under  the  order  of  business  'Presentation  of 
petltlomi  and  memorials'  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Senate  Journal;  and  no  other  portion  of 
such  communications  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
Senate  Journal  unless  specifically  so  ordered 
by  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  In  Rule  XL, 
paragraph  1;  except  that  communications 
from  the  legislatures  or  conventions,  law- 
fully called,  of  the  respective  States  and 
insular  possessions  shall  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Senate  Joiunal  whenever  presented, 
and  the  original  copies  of  such  communica- 
tions shall  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"4.  Senators  having  petitions,  memorials, 
or  private  bills  to  present  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  may  deliver 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  indors- 
ing upon  them  their  names.  Said  petitions, 
memorials,  or  bills  shall,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Presiding  Officer,  be  entered  on  the 
Senate  Journal  with  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ators presenting  them  as  having  been  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

"RULE  XIU 

"CALENDAR     MONDAY 

"1.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  btosl- 
ness  on  each  Monday,  unless  upon  motion 
decided  without  debate  the  Senate  shall 
otherwise  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Calendar  of  Bills 
and  Resolutions,  and  bills  and  resolutions 
that  are  not  objected  to  shall  be  taken  up  in 
their  order.  An  objection  may  be  interposed 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  upon 
motion  the  Senate  may  continue  such  con- 
sideration; and  this  order  shall  commence 
immediately  alter  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business,  and  shall  take  precedence  of 
the  unfinished  business  and  other  special 
orders. 

"RULE  xrv 


"MOTIONS    TO    CONSIDES 

"1.  All  motions  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  shall  be  debatable,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  in  these  Rules;  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  when  any  Senator  shall 
file,  at  the  desk  of  the  Clerk,  "a  notice  of  In- 
tention to  move  to  consider  any  matter  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  on  the  following  calen- 
dar day  on  which  the  Senate  is  In  session, 
such  motion  for  consideration  when  made 
by  such  Senator  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. The  notice  of  intent  shall  be  printed 
In  the  Senate  Journal. 

"RULE  XV 

"SPECIAL     ORDERS 

"1.  Any  subject  may,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  be  made  a 
special  order;  and  when  the  time  so  fixed  for 
its  consideration  arrives  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  unless  there 
be  unfinished  business  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  If  It  is  not  finally  dlspo&ed  of  on  that 
day  it  shall  take  its  place  on  the  Calendar 
of  Special  Orders  In  the  order  of  time  In 
which  It  was  made  special,  unless  it  shall 
become  by  adjournment  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

"2.  When  two  or  more  special  orders  have 
been  made  for  the  same  time,  they  shall  have 
precedence  according  to  the  order  In  which 
they  were  severally  assigned,  and  that  order 
shall  only  be  changed  by  direction  of  the 
Senate. 

"And  all  motions  to  make  a  subject  a 
special  order,  or  to  change  such  order,  or  to 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
••RU1£  XVI 

"BIIXS,    JOINT    RESOLXmONS,    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

"1.  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  shall  re- 
ceive three  readings  previous  to  Its  passage. 
The  flrst  reading  and  the  second  reading  may 
be  on  the  same  calendar  day.  If  the  Senate 
by  majority  vote  without  debate,  shall  so  di- 
rect; but  the  third  reading  must  be  on  a 
different  calendar  day.  The  Presiding  Officer 
shall  give  notice  at  each  reading  whether  It 
be  the  flrst,  second,  or  third.  The  first  or  sec- 
ond reading  of  each  bill,  or  both,  may  be  by 
title  only,  unless  the  Senate  by  majority  vote 
without  debate  shall  otherwise  order. 

"2.  Every  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  Im- 
mediately after  second  reading  be  referred 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  Appeals  from  rulings  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  referring  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
luUons  to  committee  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Senate  without  debate.  A  motion  to  place  a 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar Immediately  and  not  refer  It  to  commit- 
tee may  be  made  by  any  Senator  after  such 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  has  been  read  twice 
but  before  It  has  been  referred  to  committee. 
and  such  motion  shall  be  decided  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Senate  after  debate  not  to 
exceed  a  period  of  one  hour. 

•'3.  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  having 
been  read  twice  and  referred  to  a  committee. 
shall,  upon  being  reported  by  the  committee. 
Immediately  be  placed  on  the  Calendar.  Ev- 
ery bill  and  Joint  resolution  originating  In  a 
committee  shall,  upon  being  reported  by  the 
committee,  be  read  twice  and  then  placed  on 
the  Calendar. 

"4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  ex- 
amine all  bills,  amendments,  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions before  they  go  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  examine  all  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  which  shall  have  passed 
both  Houses,  to  see  that  the  same  are  cor- 
rectly enrolled,  and.  when  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  shall  forthwith  present  the  same 
when  they  shall  have  originated  In  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  report  the  fact  and  date  of  such  pre- 
sentation to  the  Senate. 

•5.  All  resoluions  shall  He  over  one  calen- 
dar day  for  consideration  unless  the  Sen- 
ate bhall  by  majority  vote  otherwise  direct. 

••RULE  XVII 

•aEPOBTS  or  COMMrrTEES  AND  MOTIONS  TO 
DISCHARGE 

"TO  LIE  OVER 

'•All  reports  of  Committees  and  motions 
to  discharge  a  committee  from  the  consid- 
eration of  a  subject,  and  all  subjects  from 
which  a  committee  shall  be  discharged,  shall 
lie  over  one  calendar  day  for  consideration, 
unless  the  Senate,  without  debate,  by  a 
majority  vote  shall  otherwise  direct,  or  un- 
less otherwise  provided  In  these  Rules 

"RULE  XVIII 

"RETERENCE     TO     COMMrTTEES AMENDMENTS 

•'When  motions  are  made  for  reference  of 
a  subject  to  a  select  committee  or  a  stand- 
ing committee,  the  question  of  reference  to 
a  standing  committee  shall  be  put  flrst;  and 
a  motion  simply  to  refer  shall  not  be  open  to 
amendment,   except   to  add   instructions. 

"RULE  XIX 

"AMENDMENTS      TO      APPROPRIATION       BILLS 

"1.  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  no  amendments  shall  be  received  to  any 
general  appropriation  bill  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  Increase  an  appropriation  already 
contained  In  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new  Item 
of  appropriation,  unless  It  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  some  existing  law,  or 
treaty  stipulation,  or  act,  or  resolution  pre- 
viously  parsed   by   the   Senate   during   that 


session;  or  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  di- 
rection of  a  standing  or  select  committee 
of  the  Senate,  or  proposed  in  pursuance  of 
an  estimate  submitted  In  accordance  with 
law. 

"2.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  report  an  appropriation  bill  containing 
amendments  proposing  new  or  general  legis- 
lation or  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  which  proposes  a 
limitation  not  authorized  by  law  If  such 
restriction  is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be 
effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  contin- 
gency, and  If  an  appropriation  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  containing  amendments 
proposing  new  or  general  legislation  or  any 
such  restriction,  a  point  of  order  may  be 
made  against  the  bill,  and  If  the  point  Is 
sustained,  the  bill  shall  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"3.  All  amendments  to  general  appropria- 
tion bills  moved  by  direction  of  a  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  Senate  proposing 
to  Increase  an  appropriation  already  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  or  to  add  new  Items  of 
appropriation,  shall,  at  least  one  day  before 
they  are  considered,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  when  actually 
proposed  to  the  bill  no  amendment  proposing 
to  increase  the  amount  stated  In  such 
amendment  shall  be  received, 

••4.  No  amendment  which  proposes  general 
legislation  shall  be  received  to  any  general 
appropriation  bill;  nor  shall  any  restriction 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated 
which  profKjses  a  limitation  not  authorized 
by  law  be  received  if  such  restriction  is  to 
take  effect  or  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
happening  of  a  contingency. 

"5.  No  amendment,  the  object  of  which  Is 
to  provide  for  a  private  claim,  shall  be  re- 
ceived to  any  general  appropriation  bill,  un- 
less it  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an 
existing  law  or  a  treaty  stipulation,  which 
shall  be  cited  on  the  fact  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

•'6.  (a)  Three  members  of  the  following- 
named  committees,  to  be  selected  by  their 
respective  committees,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  serve  on  said  committee  when  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  purposes  specified  In  the  follow- 
ing table  opposite  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee is  being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

Purpose  of  appropria- 

"Name  o/  committee  tion 

Committee  on  Agrlcul-  For   the  Department 

ture   and   Forestry.         of    Agriculture. 
Committee  on   Armed  For    the   Department 

Services.  of  Defense. 

Committee  on  Aero-  For  aeronautical  and 
nautical  and  Space  space  activities  and 
Sciences.  matters  relating  to 

the  scientific  as- 
pects thereof,  ex- 
cept those  peculiar 
to  or  primarily  as- 
sociated with  the 
development  of 
weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 
Committee  on  Com-  For  the  Department 
merce.  of    Commerce    and 

related  activities. 
Committee      on      the   For    the    District    of 
District    of    Colum-       Coltimbla. 
bla. 
Committee      on      Fl-  For  the  Departments 
nance,       Committee       of  the  Treasury  and 
on   Post   Office   and       the  Post  Office. 
Civil  Service. 
Committee  on  Foreign  For   the   Department 
Relations.  of  State  and  related 

agencies,  and  for 
the  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 
Committee  on  Interior  For  the  Department 
and  Insular  Affairs.  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies. 


Purpose  of  appropria- 
"Name  of  committee  tion 

Committee  on  the  Ju-  For   the   Department 
dlclMy.  of  Justice  and  for 

the  Judiciary. 
Committee    on    Labor  For  the  Departments 
and  Public  Welfare.      of    Labor    snd    of 
Health.   Education, 
and  Welfare. 
Committee   on   Public  For  Public  Works. 

Works. 
Senate  Members  of  the  For  the  development 
Joint  Committee  on       and    utilization    of 
Atomic    Energy    (to       atomic  energy. 
be  selected  by  said 
members). 

"(b)  At  least  one  member  of  each  com- 
mittee enumerated  In  subparagraph  (a),  to 
be  selected  by  his  or  their  respective  com- 
mittees, shall  be  a  member  of  any  conference 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
House  upon  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  purposes  spec- 
ified In  the  foregoing  table  opposite  the 
name  of  his  or  their  respective  committee 

■•7.  When  a  point  of  order  is  made  against 
any  restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  in  a  general  appropriation  bill 
on  the  ground  that  the  restriction  violates 
this  rule,  the  rtile  shall  be  construed  strictly 
and,  In  case  of  doubt.  In  favor  of  the  point 
of  order. 

"RULE  XX 

"AMENDMENTS GERMANENESS 

"No  amendment  not  germane  or  relevant 
to  the  subject  matter  contained  In  a  bill  un- 
der consideration  shall  be  received:  nor  shall 
any  amendment  to  any  item  or  clause  of 
such  bin  be  received  which  does  not  directly 
relate  thereto;  and  all  questions  of  relevancy 
of  amendments,  when  raised,  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Presiding  Officer,  subject  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate  to  be  decided  without 
debate. 

•RULE  XXI 

"AMENDMENT  MAT  BE  LAID  ON  THE  TABLE  WITH- 
OUT PREJUDICE  TO  THE  BILL 

"When  an  amendment  proposed  to  any 
I>ending  measure  Is  laid  on  the  table.  It  shall 
not  carry  with  It,  or  prejudice,  such  measure. 

■RULE  XXII 

"AMENDMENTS DIVISION    OF    A    QUESTION 

"Lf  the  question  In  debate  contains  sev- 
eral propositions,  any  Senator  may  have  the 
siune  divided,  except  a  motion  to  strike  out 
and  Insert,  which  shall  not  be  divided;  but 
the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  strike  out  and 
Insert  one  proposition  shall  not  prevent  a 
motion  to  strike  out  and  insert  a  different 
proposition;  nor  shall  it  prevent  a  motion 
simply  to  strike  out:  nor  shall  the  rejection 
of  a  motion  to  strike  out  prevent  a  motion  to 
strike  out  and  Insert.  But  pending  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  Insert,  the  part  to  be 
stricken  out  and  the  part  to  be  inserted  shall 
each  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment us  a  question;  and  motions  to  amend 
the  part  to  be  stricken  out  shall  have  prece- 
dence. 

•'RULE  XXIII 

"AMENDMENTS    AFTER    THIRD    READING 

RECOMMITMENT 

•When  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  have  been 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time.  It  shall  not 
be  In  order  to  proi>ose  amendments,  unless 
by  unanimous  consent,  but  It  shall  be  in 
order  at  any  time  before  the  passage  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  to  move  Its  commitment: 
and  when  the  bill  or  resolution  shall  again 
be  reported  from  the  committee  It  shall  be 
placed  on  the  Calendar  unless  the  Senate  by 
majority  vote  shall  otherwise  direct. 
"RULE  XXIV 

"MOTIONS 

"1.  All  motions  shall  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. If  desired  by  the  Presiding  Officer  or  by 
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any  Senator,  and  shall  be  read  before  the 
same  shall  be  debated. 

•'2.  Any  motion  or  resolution  may  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  by  the  mover  at  any  time 
before  a  decision,  amendment,  or  ordering 
of  the  yeas  and  nays,  except  a  motion  to  re- 
consider, which  shall  not  be  withdrawn  with- 
out leave. 

"RULE  XXV 

"PRECEDENCE    OF    MOTIONS PREVIOUS 

QUESTION 

"1.  When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

••To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  It  shall  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

'•To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

••To  lay  on  the  table. 

■  For  the  previous  question. 

•'To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

••To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 

Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged,  except  that  after 
the  previous  question  shall  have  been  ordered 
on  the  passage  of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution, 
no  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  shall  be  In 
order;  and  the  motions  relating  to  adjourn- 
ment, to  take  a  recess,  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

••2.  (a)  Whenever  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment to  a  measure  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate has  received  consideration  for  a  total  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  hours,  during  a  total  of 
not  less  than  three  calendar  days,  any  Sena- 
tor may  move  the  previous  question  with 
respect  to  such  motion  or  amendment. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  measure  pending  before 
the  Senate,  together  with  any  motions  or 
amendments  relating  to  It.  has  received  con- 
sideration for  a  total  of  not  exceeding  fifteen 
calendar  days,  any  Senator  may  move  the 
previous  question  with  respect  to  such  meas- 
ure and  any  or  all  motions  or  amendments 
relating  to  It. 

"(c)  When  such  a  motion  Is  made  and  a 
quorum  Is  ascertained  to  be  present.  It  shall 
be  submitted  immediately  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  without  debate  and 
shall  be  determined  by  a  "yea"  and  "nay" 
vote,  a  majority  prevailing.  A  previous  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  and  ordered  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  measures,  motions,  amend- 
ments, or  matters,  and  may  embrace  one  or 
more  amendments  to  any  pending  measure, 
motion  or  matter  described  therein,  and  the 
passage  or  rejection  of  the  pending  bill  or 
resolution;  Provided,  however,  that  any  or 
all  motions  or  amendments  not  so  embraced 
by  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  shall 
be  deemed  rejected.  If  the  previous  question 
is  so  ordered  as  to  any  measure,  motion, 
amendment,  or  matter,  that  measure,  motion, 
amendment,  or  matter  shall  be  presented  Im- 
mediately to  the  Senate  for  determination. 
One  hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  between 
opponents  and  proponents,  shall  be  allowed 
on  any  motion,  amendment,  or  matter,  other 
than  the  passage  or  rejection  of  the  measure, 
bill,  or  resolution  on  which  the  previous 
question  has  been  ordered;  and,  four  hours  of 
debate,  divided  In  the  same  manner,  shall  be 
allowed  on  the  passage  or  rejection  of  the 
measure,  bill,  or  resolution  covered  by  such 
order. 

"All  Incidental  questions  of  order  arising 
after  a  motion  Is  made  for  the  previous  ques- 
t'.on.  and  pending  such  motion,  shall  be 
decided,  whether  on  appeal,  or  otherwise, 
without  debate. 

"RULE  XXVI 

"PREAMBLES 

"When  a  bill  or  resolution  Is  accompanied 
by  a  preamble,  the  question  shall  flrst  be  put 


on  the  bill  or  resolut.on  and  then  on  the  pre- 
amble, which  may  be  withdrawn  by  a  mover 
before  an  amendment  of  the  same,  on  order- 
ing of  the  yeas  and  nays;  or  It  may  be  laid 
on  the  table  without  prejudice  to  the  bill  or 
resolution,  and  shall  be  a  final  disposition  of 
such  preamble. 

"RULE  XXVII 

"VOTING,  KTC. 

"1.  A  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when 
seconded  by  eleven  Senators,  shall  be  sufii- 
clent  to  require  a  rollcall  vote.  When  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered,  the  names  of  Senators 
shall  be  called  alphabetically;  and  each 
Senator  shall,  without  debate,  declare  his 
assent  or  dissent  to  the  question  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Senate.  Senators  entering  the 
chamber  after  their  names  have  been  called 
may  obtain  recognition  from  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  have  their  vot«s  recorded  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  vote;  but  no  Sena- 
tor shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after  the 
decision  shall  have  been  announced  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  except  that  a  Senator  may. 
for  sufficient  reasons,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent, change  or  withdraw  his  vote.  No  motion 
to  suspend  this  rule  shall  be  in  order,  nor 
shall  the  Presiding  Officer  entertain  any  re- 
quest to  suspend  It  by  unanimous  consent. 

"2.  When  a  Senator  declines  a  vote  on  call 
of  his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign 
his  reasons  therefor,  and  having  assigned 
them,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate:  •Shall  the  Senator, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him.  be  excused 
from  voting?',  which  question  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate;  and  these  proceedings 
shall  be  had  after  the  rollcall  and  before  the 
result  Is  announced;  and  any  further  pro- 
ceedings In  reference  hereto  shall  be  after 
such  announcement. 

•'3.  No  request  by  a  Senator  for  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  taking  of  a  final  vote 
on  a  specified  date  upon  the  passage  of  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  agreement  thereto  until,  upon 
a  rollcall  ordered  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  it  shall  be  discovered'  that 
a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present:  and  when 
a  unanimous  consent  Is  thus  given,  the  same 
shall  operate  as  the  order  of  the  Senate,  but 
any  unanimous  consent  may  be  revoked  by 
another  unanimous  consent  granted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  above  upon  one  day's 
notice. 

"RULE  XXVIII 

"RECONSIDERATION 

"1.  When  a  question  has  been  decided  by 
the  Senate,  any  Senator  voting  with  the  pre- 
vailing side  or  who  has  not  voted  may,  on 
the  same  day  or  on  either  of  the  next  two 
days  of  actual  session  thereafter,  move  a  re- 
consideration; and  If  the  Senate  shall  refuse 
to  reconsider,  or  upon  reconsideration  shall 
affirm  Its  first  decision,  no  further  motion  to 
reconsider  shall  be  in  order  unless  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Every  motion  to  reconsider 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  and  may 
be  laid  on  the  table  without  affecting  the 
question  In  reference  to  which  the  same  Is 
made,  which  shall  be  a  final  disposition  of 
the  motion. 

"2.  When  a  bill,  resolution,  report,  amend- 
ment, order,  or  message,  upon  which  a  vote 
has  been  taken,  shall  have  gone  out  of  the 
I>ossesslon  of  the  Senate  and  been  communi- 
cated to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  motion  to  request  the  House  to  return 
the  same;  which  last  motion  shall  be  acted 
upon  Immediately  and  without  debate,  and 
If  determined  In  the  negative  shall  be  a  final 
disposition  of  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

"RULE  xxrx 

"APPOINTMENT   OF   COMMITTEBS 

'•1.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint  the 
members  of  each  standing  committee,  and 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  of  each  ot>er  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  All  members  of  each 


such  committee  so  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  one  ballot  A  plurality  of  the  votes 
cast  shall  be  required  for  the  appointment 
of  the  members  of  each  such  committee. 

'•In  the  event  a  vacancy  occtu-s  for  any 
reason  In  the  membership  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee and  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
Senate  during  a  session  of  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  fill  the  vacancy 
A  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  required 
in  the  filling  of  a  vacancy, 

"2.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  such  committee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  1, 
the  majority  Members  thereof  shall  elect  by 
secret  ballot  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  one  member  of  that  committee  to 
be  chairman  thereof.  Such  member  shall  be 
of  the  majority  party  of  the  Senate.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  ntimber  of  votes  given 
shall  be  required  for  the  election  of  a  chair- 
man of  any  such  committee. 

•'No  Senator  shall  be  elected  or  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 

"When  a  permanent  vacancy  occurs  for  any 
reason  in  the  chairmanship  of  a  standing 
committee  and  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  vacancy  In  the  membership  shall 
first  be  filled  (if  necessary)  as  provided  in 
paragraph  1  hereof,  and  a  successor  chair- 
man thereafter  elected  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided. 

••No  Senator  shall  be  chairman  of  more 
than  one  standing  committee  nor  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  each  committee  of 
which  he  may  be  a  member. 

"RULE  XXX 

"STANDING    COMMITTEES 

"1  The  following  standing  cjsmmlttees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise: 

"(a)(1)  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  to  consist  of  sixteen  Senators, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
p>osed  legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  primarily 
to  the  following  subjects: 

"(A)  Aeronautical  and  space  activities,  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  except  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with 
the  development  of  weapons  systems  or  mili- 
tary operations. 

"(B)  Matters  relating  generally  to  the 
scientific  aspects  of  such  aeronautical  and 
space  activities,  except  those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

■'iC)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(2)  Such  committee  also  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  survey  and  review,  and  to  prepare 
studies  and  reports  upon,  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  United 
Slates,  Including  such  activities  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

"(b)  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

"1.  Agriculture  generally. 

"2.  Inspection  of  livestock  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

"3.  Animal  industry  and  diseases  of  ani- 
mals. 

"4.  Adulteration  of  seeds.  Insect  pyests,  and 
protection  of  birds  and  animals  in  forest 
reserves. 

"5.  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

"6.  Forestry  In  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 
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"7.  Agricultural   economies   and    research. 

'8.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  chemistry. 

"9.  Dairy  Industry. 

"10.  Entomology  and  plant  quarantine. 

"11.  Human  nutrition  and  home  econom- 
ics. 

"12.  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural 
engineering. 

"13.  Agricultural  educational  extension 
services. 

"14.  Extension  of  t&rm  credit  and  farm 
security. 

"15.  Rural  electrification. 

"16.  Agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing and  stabilization  of  prices  of  agricultural 
products. 

"17    Crop  insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

"(c)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con  - 
slst  of  twenty-six  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  appropriation  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(d)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  con- 
sist of  eighteen  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relaUng  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Common  defense  generally. 

"2.  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally. 

"3.  Soldiers"  and  sailors'  homes. 

"4.  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"5.  Selective  service. 

"6.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army 
Navy,  and  Air  Force 

"7.  Porta,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards. 

"8.  Ammunition  depots. 

"9.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"10.  Consen-ation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval   petroleum   and  oil   shale   reserves 

"11.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

"12.  Aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculiar  to  or  prlmartlv  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

"(ei  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, to  consist  of  fourteen  Senators,  to 
which  conamittee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitioners, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the    following    subjects: 

"1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

"2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

"3.  Deposit  insurance. 

"4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

"5.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"6.  Gold  and  silver,  including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

"7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

"8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

"9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities, 
rents,  or  .services. 

"10    Bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

"11    Deposit  of  moneys. 

"(fi  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  consist 
of  eighteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation. 
messages,  petitions,  memorials.  ?nd  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
generally. 

"2.  Regulation  of  interstate  railroads, 
busses,  trucks,  and  pipe  lines. 

"3.  Communication  by  telephone,  tele- 
graph, radio,  and  television. 


"4.  Civil  aeronautics,  except  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

"5.  Merchant  marine  generally. 

"6.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels 
and  small  boats. 

"7.  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  there- 
to, including  pilotage. 

"8.  Rules  and  International  agreements  to 
prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

"9.  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seaman. 

"10.  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  and  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights  and 
signals,  lifesavlng  equipment,  and  fire  pro- 
tection on  such  vessels. 

"11.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

"12.  The  Coast  Guard,  Including  lifesavlng 
service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean 
derelicts. 

"13.  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies. 

"14.  Weather  Bureau. 

"15.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d), 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanlc  canals 
generally. 

"16.  Inland  waterways. 

"17.  Fisheries  and  wildlife.  Including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conservation. 

"18.  Bureau  of  Standards,  including  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  measures  and  the 
metric  system. 

"19.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

"(g)  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  consist  of  eight  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  profxjsed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects : 

"1.  All  measxires  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  general, 
other  than  appropriations  therefor.  Includ- 
ing— 

"2.  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine  regulations. 

"3,  Regulation  of  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

"4.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 

"5.  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 

"6.  Insurance,  executors,  administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

"7.  Municipal  and  juvenile  courts, 

"8.  Incorpyoration  and  organization  of  so- 
cieties. 

"9.  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to  the 
criminal  and  corporation  laws. 

"(h)  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of 
seventeen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Revenue  measures  generally. 

"2.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

"3.  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  In- 
sular poesesslons. 

"4.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 

"5.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"6.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

"7.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"(1)  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
consist  of  nineteen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

"1.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

"2.  Treaties. 

"3.  Establishment  of  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

"4.  Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad 
and  expatriation. 

"5.  Neutrality. 

"6.  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. 

"7.  The  American  National  Red  Cross. 


"8.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

"9.  Measures  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
service. 

"10.  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries. 

"11.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  and 
cultural  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and 
to  safeguard  American  business  interests 
abroad. 

"12.  United  Nations  Organization  and  In- 
ternational financial  and  monetary  organl- 
zation."!. 

"13.  Foreign  loans  and  grants. 

"14.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

"15.  Tariffs  and  Import  quotas  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

"(j)(l)  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"(A)  Budget  and  accounting  measures, 
other  than  appropriations. 

"(B)  Reorganization  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty 
of— 

"(A)  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  of  submitting  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  In  connection  with  the  subject 
matter  of  such  reports: 

"(B)  studying  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  economy  and  efficiency; 

"(C)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government; 

"(D)  studying  the  Intergovernmental  re- 
lationships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities. 

"(k)  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  consist  of  seventeen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects : 

"1.  Public  lands  generally,  including  entry, 
easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

"2.  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands. 

"3.  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership.  Including  alien  ownership  of 
mineral  lands. 

"4.  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks 
created  from  the  public  domain. 

"5.  Military  parks  and  twttleflelds,  and 
national  cemeteries. 

"6.  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  interest  on  the  public  domain. 

"7.  Measures  relating  generally  to  the  In- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  affecting  their  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions. 

"8.  Irrigation  and  reclamation,  including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  Irrigation 
projects. 

"9.  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  appor- 
tionment of  waters  for  Irrigation  purposes. 

"10.  Mining  Interests  generally. 

"11.  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

"12.  Geological  survey. 

"13  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

"14.  Petroleum  conservation  and  conser- 
vation of  the  radium  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

"15.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

"16.  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  educa- 
tion, and  management  of  Indians,  including 
the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

"(1)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  sixteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall    be   referred    all    proposed    legislation, 
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messages,    petitions,    memorials,    and    other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal, 
generally. 
"2.  Constitutional  amendments. 
"3.  Federal  courts  and  Judges. 
"4.  Local    courts    in    the    Territories    and 
possessions. 

"5.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 
"6.  National  penitentiaries. 
"7.  Protection    of    trade    and    commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 
"8.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 
"9.  Bankruptcy,    mutiny,    espionage,    and 
counterfeiting. 
"10.  State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 
"11.  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance  of 
Members,    and    their   acceptance   of   incom- 
patible offices. 
"12.  Civil  liberties. 

"13.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks. 
"14.  Patent  Office. 

"15.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 
"16.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 
"17.  Measures   relating   to  claims   against 
the  United  States. 

"18.  Interstate  compacts  generally, 
"(m)  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  consist  of  sixteen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

"1.  Measures  relating  to  health,  education, 
labor,  or  public  welfare  generally. 

"2.  Mediation    and    arbitration    of    labor 
disputes. 

"3    Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
"4.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  into  interstate  commerce. 
"5.  Regulation  or  prevention  of  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract,  and 
migratory  labor  generally. 
"6.  Child  labor. 
"7.  Labor  statistics. 
"8.  Labor  standards. 
"9.  School-lunch  program. 
"10.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 
"11.  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment,  except  revenue  measures 
relating  thereto. 

"12.  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

"13.  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University; 
Freedmen's  Hospital;  and  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital. 
"14.  Welfare  of  miners. 
"15.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"16.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 
"17.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 
"18.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 
"19.  National  social  security. 
"20.  Employment,  unemployment  and  the 
utilization  of  manpower. 

"(n)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  to  consist  of  twelve  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 
"1.  TTie  Federal  civil  service  generally. 
"2.  The  status  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  Including  their  compen- 
sation, classification,  and  retirement. 

"3    The  postal  service  generally,  including 
the  railway  mall  .service,  and  measures  relat- 
ing to  ocean  mall  and  pneumatic-tube  serv- 
ice; but  excluding  post  roads. 
"4.  Postal-savings  banks. 
"5.  Census  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
generally. 
"6.  The  National  Archives. 
"(o)   Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  con- 
sist of  sixteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall    be    referred    all    proposed    legislation, 
messages,    petitions,    memorials,    and    other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 


"1.  Flood  control  and  Improvement  of  riv- 
ers and  harbors. 

"2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion, and  bridges  and  dams   (other  than  in- 
ternational bridges  and  dams) , 
"3.  Water  power 

"4.  on  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters. 

"5.  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. 

"6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  construction  of  post  offices,  custom- 
houses. Federal  courthouses,  and  Govern- 
ment buildings  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"7.  Measures  relating  to  the  Capitol  build- 
ing and  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

"8.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction 
or  reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

"9.  Public  reservations  and  parks  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Including  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

"10.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads. 

"(p)  (1)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"(A)  Matters  relating  to  the  payment  of 
money  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same: 
except  that  any  resolution  relating  to  sub- 
stantive matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  first  referred  to  such  ccmimlttee 

"iBi  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(o)8.  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  Library;  statuary  and 
pictures:  acceptance  or  purchase  of  works 
of  art  for  the  Capitol:  the  Botanic  Gardens; 
management  of  the  Library  of  Congress:  pur- 
chase of  books  and  manuscripts:  erection  of 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  individuals. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(o)8.  matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  .ind  the  Incorporation  of  similar 
institutions. 

"(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President.  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress:  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications:  Federal 
elections  generally;  Presidential  succession. 

"(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary 
rules;  floor  and  gallery  rules;  Senate  Restau- 
rant: administration  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  and  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol; 
assignment  of  office  space;  and  services  to 
the  Senate. 

"(F)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Congressional  Record. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the 
duty  of  assigning  office  space  In  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  and  In  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings. 

"(3)  Such  committee  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  investigate  every  alleged  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  appro- 
priate findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  with 
respect  thereto  after  according  to  any  Indi- 
vidual concerned  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing.  In  any  case  In  which  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  any  such  violation 
has  occurred,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action,  including 
reprimand,  censure,  suspension  from  office  or 
employment,  or  expulsion  from  office  or  em- 
ployment. 

"2.  The  said  committees  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed. 

"3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  subsection,  each  standing  com- 
mittee, and  each  subcommittee  of  any  such 


committee,  is  authorised  to  fix  the  number 
of  its  members  (but  not  less  than  one- third 
of  its  entire  membership)  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  thereof  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  be  considered  by 
said  committee,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

■■(b)  Each  standing  committee,  and  each 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee,  is 
authorized  to  fix  a  lesser  number  than  one- 
third  of  its  entire  membership  who  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

"4.  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  and 
no  more  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees: Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency;  Committee  on 
Commerce;  Committee  on  Finance:  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
No  Senator  shall  serve  on  more  than  one  of 
the  following  standing  committees:  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia;  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administrati-.n. 
Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  no  more  than 
two  of  the  subcommittees  of  any  standing 
committee  of  which  he  may  be  a  member, 
except  that  he  may  serve  on  more  than  t%o 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  effective  during  any  period 
when  there  are  more  than  forty-six  Senators 
of  the  minority  party. 

"S.  No  standing  committee  shall  sit  with- 
out sf>ecial  leave  while  the  Senate  is  In  ses- 
sion. A  motion  for  leave  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
shall  be  a  privileged  motion  and  shall  not  be 
debatable. 

"RULE  XXXI 
"coMMrrrEE  procedure 
"1.  Each  standing  committee  shall  meet 
at  such  time  as  it  may  prescribe  by  rule  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  section  133(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
upon  the  call  of  the  chairman  thereof,  and 
at  such  other  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  written 
notice  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee clerk. 

■  2.  The  business  to  be  considered  at  any 
meeting  of  a  standing  committee  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  its  rules.  Any 
measure,  motion,  or  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  which  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  indicate 
their  desire  to  consider  by  votes  or  by  pre- 
sentation or  written  notice  filed  with  the 
committee  clerk,  shall  be  considered  at  such 
meeting 

"Action  for  the  Initiation,  conduct,  and 
termination  of  hearings  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee upon  any  measure  or  matter  wlthln- 
its  Jurisdiction  shall  be  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
"3.  Whenever  any  measure,  motion, 
or  other  matter  pending  before  a  standing 
committee  has  received  consideration  in 
executive  session  or  sessions  of  the  commit- 
tee for  a  total  of  not  less  than  five  hours, 
any  Senator  may  move  the  previous  question 
with  respect  thereto.  When  such  a  motion  Is 
made  and  seconded,  or  a  petition  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee  is  presented  to 
the  chairman,  and  a  quorum  as  prescribed 
by  committee  rules  pursuant  to  paragarph  3 
of  Rule  XXX  is  present,  it  shall  be  submitted 
Immediately  to  the  committee  by  the  chair- 
man, and  shall  be  determined  without  debate 
by  yea-and-nay  vote.  A  motion  for  the  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senators  voting  A  previous  ques- 
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tlon  may  be  asked  and  ordered  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  pending  measures,  motions, 
or  matters,  and  may  embrace  one  or  more 
pending  amendments  to  any  pending  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  matter  described  there  in  and 
final  action  by  the  committee  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  or  resolution.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  so  ordered  as  to  any  measure,  motion, 
or  matter,  that  meas\ire,  motion,  or  matter 
shall  be  presented  Immediately  to  the  com- 
mittee for  determination.  Each  member  of 
the  committee  desiring  to  be  heard  on  one 
or  more  of  the  measures,  motions,  or  other 
matters  on  which  the  previous  question  has 
been  ordered  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  there- 
on for  a  total  of  thirty  minutes. 

"4.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  herein, 
where  applicable,  and  of  paragraphs  2  and 
3  herein  shall  be  applicable  to  meetings  and 
procedure  thereat  at  any  meeting  of  any 
subcommittee   of   any   standing   committee. 

"RULE  XXXII 

"mSTBUCnONS   to    report    on    major    UtGISLA- 
TVrt     MATTERS 

"1.  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  after  the 
concuslon  of  morning  business  for  any  Sen- 
ator to  make  a  motion  to  denominate  any 
measure  then  pending  In  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  as  a  'major  legis- 
lative matter."  and  such  motion  shall  be  a 
privileged  matter  and  subject  to  Immediate 
consideration,  provided  that  a  notice  of  In- 
tention to  make  such  a  motion  shall  have 
been  presented  on  the  previous  calendar  day 
on  which  the  Senate  was  In  session,  and 
printed  In  the  Senate  Journal. 

"2.  Debate  upon  such  motion  shall  be 
limited  to  eight  hours,  the  time  to  be  evenly 
divided  between  the  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  motion. 

"3.  Such  motion,  when  agreed  to.  shall 
constitute  an  Instruction  to  the  committee 
to  which  the  measure  denominated  a  'major 
legislative  matter'  has  been  referred  to  report 
such  measure  to  the  Senate  within  30  calen- 
dar days,  by  poll  or  otherwise,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation (a  I  that  It  be  parsed,  or  ib) 
that  It  not  be  passed,  or  (c)  that  it  be  passed 
wlih  such  amendments  as  shall  be  recom- 
mended. 

"RULE  XXXIH 

"SESSION    WrtH    CLOSED    DOORS 

"On  motion  made  and  carried  by  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  Senators  present  and  voting  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  Senate  on  the  discus- 
sion of  any  business  which  may.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  Senator,  require  secrecy,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  direct  the  galleries  to 
be  cleared;  and  during  the  discussion  of  such 
motion  the  doors  shall  remain  closed. 

"RtTLE  XXXrV 

"EXECrXIVE    SESSIONS 

"1.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  meet  the  Senate  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  the  consideration  of  Executive 
business,  he  shall  have  a  seat  on  the  right 
of  the  Presiding  Officer.  When  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  convened  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  any  other  place,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  Senators 
shall  attend  at  the  place  appointed,  with  the 
necessary   officers   of   the   Senate. 

"2.  All  business  In  the  Senate  shall  be 
transacted  in  open  session,  unless  the  Senate 
In  closed  session  by  a  majority  vote  shall  de- 
termine that  a  particular  nomination,  treaty, 
or  other  matter  shall  be  considered  In  closed 
executive  session.  In  which  case  all  subse- 
quent proceedings  with  respect  to  said  nom- 
ination, treaty,  or  other  matter  shall  be  kept 
secret;  Provided,  That  the  Injunction  of 
secrecy  as  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  pro- 
ceedings in  closed  executive  session  may  be 
removed  on  motion  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate  In  closed  executive  ses- 
sion; Provided,  further.  That  Rule  XXXIII 
shall  apply  to  open  executive  session;  And 
provided    further.    That    any    Senator    may 


make  public  his  vote  in  closed  executive 
session. 

'3.  When  the  Senate  Is  acting  In  closed 
executive  session,  the  Senate  Chamber  shall 
be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Parliamentarian,  and  such  other  officers 
a«  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  think  neces- 
sary: and  all  such  officers  shall  be  sworn  to 
secrecy. 

"4.  All  confidential  communications  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  by  the  Senators  and  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  kept  secret  until  the 
Senate  shall,  by  resolution,  take  off  the  In- 
junction of  secrecy,  or  unless  the  same  shall 
be  considered  in  open  executive  session. 

"5.  Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
who  shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential 
business  or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  (ex- 
cept for  the  disclosure  by  a  Senator  of  his 
vot«  In  closed  executive  session)  shall  be 
liable,  If  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body;  and  if  an  officer,  to  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment 
for  contempt. 

"6.  Whenever,  by  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  committee  thereof,  any  documents 
or  papers  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  President  or  the  head  of  any  De- 
partment relating  to  any  matter  pending 
In  the  Senate,  the  proceedings  In  regard  to 
which  are  secret  or  confidential  under  the 
rules,  said  documents  and  papers  shall  be 
considered  as  confidential,  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

"RULE  XXXV 

"EXICUnVE    SESSIONS — PROCEEDINGS    ON 
TREATIES 

"1.  When  a  treaty  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  It  shall  be  read  a  first 
time:  and  no  motion  in  respect  to  It  shall 
be  in  order  except  to  refer  it  to  a  committee, 
or  to  consider  It  in  open  executive  session. 

"When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a  conmiit- 
tee  with  or  without  amendment,  it  shall, 
unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise  direct,  lie 
one  day  for  consideration;  after  which  it  may 
be  read  a  second  time  and  considered  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  when  It  shall  be 
proceeded  with  by  articles,  and  the  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  committee  shall  be 
first  acted  upon,  after  which  other  amend- 
ments may  be  proposed;  and  when  through 
with,  the  proceedings  had  as  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 
when  the  question  shall  be.  If  the  treaty  be 
amended.  'Will  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  made  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole?'  And  the  amendments  may  be  taken 
separately  or  In  gross,  if  no  Senator  shall 
object;  after  which  new  amendments  may 
be  proposed. 

"The  decisions  thus  ma.de  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  resolution  of  ratificaUon. 
with  or  without  amendments,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  shall  be  proposed  on  a  sub- 
sequent day,  unless  the  Senate  shall  other- 
wise determine:  at  which  stage  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  received  unless  by  unanimous 
consent. 

"On  the  final  question  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  in  the  form  agreed 
to,  the  conciirrence  of  two- thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  shall  be  necessary  to  determine 
It  in  the  affirmative:  but  all  other  motions 
and  questions  upon  a  treaty  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  vote,  except  a  motion  to  p>ost- 
pone  Indefinitely,  which  shall  be  decided  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds. 

"2.  Treaties  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  shall  be  re- 
sumed at  the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  the  same  Congress  at  the  stage  in 
which  they  were  left  at  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  at  which  they  were  trans- 
mitted: but  all  proceedings  on  treaties  shall 
terminate  with  the  Congress,  and  they  shall 
be  resumed   at   the  conmiencement   of   the 


next  Congress  as  If  no  proceedings  had  pre- 
vlotisly  been  had  thereon. 

"RULE  XXXVI 

"EXECUTIVE   SESSION — PROCEEDINGS   ON 
NOMINATIONS 

"1.  When  nominations  shall  be  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate,  they  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
be  referred  to  appropriate  committees:  and 
the  final  question  on  every  nomination  shall 
be,  "Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con.sent  to 
this  nomination?',  which  question  shall  not 
be  put  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  nomi- 
nation Is  received,  nor  on  the  day  on  which  it 
may  be  reported  by  a  committee,  unless  the 
Senate,  by  majority   vote,  should  so  direct. 

"2.  When  a  nomination  is  confirmed  or 
rejected,  any  Senator  voting  in  the  majority 
may  move  for  a  reconsideration  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  vote  was  taken,  or  on 
either  of  the  next  two  days  of  actual  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Senate;  but  if  a  notifica- 
tion of  the  confirmation  or  rejection  on  a 
nomination  shall  have  been  sent  to  the 
President  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
within  which  a  motion  to  reconsider  may 
be  made,  the  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  motion  to  request  the 
President  to  return  such  notification  to  the 
Senate.  Any  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  a  nomination  may  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  prejudice  to  the  nomination,  and 
shall  be  a  final  disposition  of  such  motion. 

"3.  Nominations  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  Senate  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  limited  for  making  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  same,  or  while  a  motion 
to  reconsider  is  pending,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Senate. 

"4.  When  the  Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take 
a  recess  for  more  than  thirty  days,  all  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  a  vote  up>on  a  nomina- 
tion which  has  been  confirmed  or  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  which  shall  be  pending  at  the 
time  of  taking  such  adjournment  or  recess, 
shall  fall;  and  the  Secretary  shall  return 
all  such  nominations  to  the  President  as  con- 
firmed or  rejected  by  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"5.  Nominations  neither  confirmed  nor  re- 
jected during  the  session  at  which  they  are 
made  shall  not  be  acted  upon  at  any  succeed- 
ing session  without  being  again  made  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President;  and  If  the 
Senate  shall  adjoiirn  or  take  a  recess  for 
more  than  thirty  days,  all  nominations  pend- 
ing and  not  finally  acted  upon  at  the  time 
of  taking  such  adjournment  or  recess  shall 
be  returned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  not  again  be  considered  un- 
less they  shall  again  be  made  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President. 

"RULE  XXXVII 

"THE     PRESIDENT     FTTRNT3HED     WITH     COPIES     OF 
RECORDS  or  EXECtmVE  SESSIONS 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  furnished  with  an 
authenticated  transcript  of  the  executive 
records  of  the  Senate,  but  no  further  extract 
from  the  Executive  Journal  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary,  except  by  special 
order  of  the  Senate;  and  no  paper,  except 
original  treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
without  an  order  of  the  Senate  for  that 
purpose. 

"RULE  XXXVIII 

"CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

"1.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shall  have  Indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the 
bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  In  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters In  disagreement  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  occasion  the  appointment 
of  the  committee. 
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"2.  The  presentation  of  reports  of  commit- 
tees of  conference  shall  always  be  in  order 
except  If  a  question  of  order  or  a  motion  to 
adjourn  is  pending,  or  which  the  Senate  Is 
dividing;  and  when  received,  the  question 
of  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port, if  raised,  shall  be  immediately  put,  and 
shall   be   determined  without   debate. 

"3.  Conferees  shall  not  Insert  in  their  re- 
port matter  not  committed  to  them  by  either 
House,  nor  shall  they  strike  from  the  bill 
matter  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.  If  new  mat- 
ter Is  Inserted  In  the  report,  or  If  matter 
which  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  Is  strick- 
en from  the  bill,  a  point  of  order  may  be 
made  against  th«  report,  and  If  the  point  of 
order  Is  sustained,  the  report  shall  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  committee  of  conference. 

"4.  Every  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  Senate  conferees  sufficiently 
explicit  to  Inform  the  Senate  what  effect 
such  amendments  or  propositions  as  the  con- 
ference shall  have  agreed  to  will  have  upon 
the  measures  to  which  they  relate.  The  state- 
ment shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  signed 
by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

"5.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  disagree- 
ment to  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  has  been  referred  to  conferees.  It 
shall  be  In  order  for  the  conferees  to  report 
a  substitute  on  the  same  subject  matter;  but 
they  may  not  Include  in  the  report  matter 
not  committed  to  them  by  either  House.  They 
may,  however,  include  In  their  report  In  any 
such  case  matter  which  is  a  germane  modi- 
fication of  subjects  in  dlsa^eement. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  conferees 
violate  subsection  (a),  the  conference  report 
shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

"Rltj:  XXXIX 

"MESSACES;     MATTER    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    AND 
THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

"1.  Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  received  at  any  stage  of 
proceedings,  except  while  the  Senate  Is  di- 
viding, or  while  a  question  of  order  or  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  pending. 

"2.  Messages  shall  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
previously  certify  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  upon  all  bills.  Joint  resolutions,  and 
other  resolutions  which  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  or  in  which  its  concur- 
rence may  be  requested;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  also  certify  and  deliver  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  all  resolutions  and  other 
communications  which  may  be  directed  to 
him  by  the  Senate. 

"3.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any  time 
lay,  and  It  shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  for 
a  Senator  to  move  to  lay.  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  or  the  House  of  Represenatlves. 
and  any  question  pending  at  that  time  shall 
be  suspended  for  this  purpose.  Any  motion 
so  made  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 
"RULE  XL 

"PRINTING    OF    PAPERS.    ETC. 

"1.  Every  motion  to  print  documents,  re- 
ports, and  other  matter  transmitted  by  any 
of  the  executive  departments,  or  to  print 
memorials,  petitions,  accompanying  docu- 
ments, or  any  other  paper,  except  bills  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  a  Senator,  communica- 
tions from  the  legislatures  or  conventions, 
lawfully  called,  of  the  respecUve  States,  and 
motions  to  print  by  order  of  the  standing  or 
select  committees  of  the  Senate,  shall,  unless 
the  Senate  shall  otherwise  order,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. When  a  motion  Is  made  to  commit 
with  Instructions.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  add 
thereto  a  motion  to  print. 

"2.  Motions  to  print  additional  numbers 
Ehall  also  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules    and   Administration:    and    when    the 


committee  shall  report  favorably,  the  report 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  thereof;  and  when  the  cost  of 
printing  such  additional  numbers  shall  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  necessary  for  an  order  to  print  the 
same. 

"3.  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolulton  Intro- 
duced on  leave  or  reported  from  a  commit- 
tee, and  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  all  reports  of  committees,  shall  be 
printed,  unless,  for  the  dispatch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  such  printing  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

"4.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill  or 
a  Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any 
statute  or  part  thereof  It  shall  make  a  report 
thereon  and  shall  Include  In  such  report  or  In 
an  accompanying  document  (to  be  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  such  committee)  (a)  the  text 
of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed;  and  (b)  a  comparative 
print  of  that  part  of  the  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion making  the  amendment  and  of  the 
statute  or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be 
amended,  showing  by  stricken-through  type 
and  Italics,  parallel  columns,  or  other  ap- 
propriate typographical  devices  the  omissions 
and  insertions  which  would  be  made  by  the 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  If  enacted  In  the  "form 
recommended  by  the  committee.  The  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  such  report  In 
which  it  is  stated  that,  Iii  the  opinion  of 
the  committee.  It  is  necessary  to  dispense 
with  the  requirements  of  the  subsection  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

"RULE  XLI 

"WITHDRAWAL     OF     PAPERS 

"1.  No  memorial  or  other  paper  presented 
to  the  Senate,  except  original  treaties  finailv 
acted  upon,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  its  files 
except  by  order  of  the  Senate.  But  when  an 
act  may  pass  for  the  settlement  of  any  pri- 
vate claim,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
transmit  to  the  officer  charged  with  the  set- 
tlement the  papers  on  file  relating  to  the 
claim. 

"2.  No  memorial  or  other  paper  upon  which 
an  adverse  report  has  been  made  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  unless 
copies  thereof  shall  be  left  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretarv'. 

"RtTLE  XLn 

"REFERENCE    OF    CLAIMS    CASES    AND    OF    CLAIMS 
ADVERSELY    REPORTED 

"1.  Whenever  a  private  bill  is  under  con- 
sideration, it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  as  a 
substitute  for  It,  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
referring  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1883,  as  amended. 

"2.  Whenever  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to 
whom  any  claim  has  been  referred,  reports 
adversely,  and  the  report  Is  agreed  to.  It 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  take  the 
papers  from  the  files  for  the  purpose  of 
referrtng  them  at  a  subsequent  session,  un- 
less the  claimant  shall  present  a  petition 
therefor,  stating  that  new  evidence  has  been 
discovered  since  the  report,  and  setting  forth 
the  substance  of  such  new  evidence.  But 
when  there  has  been  no  adverse  report.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  trans- 
mit all  such  papers  to  the  committee  In 
which  such  claims  are  pending. 

■RULE  XLni 


"BUSINESS  CONTINUED  FROM  SESSION 
TO    SESSION 

"1.  At  the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  a  Congress,  the  legislative  business 
of  the  Senate  which  remained  undetermined 
at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding  session  of 
that  Congress  shall  be  resumed  and  pro- 
ceeded with  In  the  same  manner  as  If  no 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  had  taken  place. 

"2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  on  a  yea 


and  nay  vote,  a  quorum  being  present  A 
majority  of  the  Senators  voting  and  present 
shall  prevail.  They  may  be  changed  at  any 
time  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

"RULE  XLIV 

"PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

"No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  w^Ue  In  session,  except  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  private  secretary. 

"The  President  elect  and  Vice  President 
elect  of  the  United  SUies 

"Ex-Presidenu  and  ex-VIce  Presidents  of 
the  United  States 

"Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Ex-Senators  and  Senators  elect. 

"The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

'Ex-Secreiarles  and  ex-Sergeants  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate. 

■  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Members-elect. 

•'Ex-Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

"The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  and 
his  chief  deputy  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  his  deputy. 

"Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

'Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the  United 
States. 

■■Governors  of  States  and  Territories. 

"Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"Members  of  National  Legislatures  of  for- 
eign countries. 

■■Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  As- 
sistant Librarian  in  charge  of  the  Law  Li- 
brary. 

■■■The  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

■■The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

■'Clerks  to  Senate  committees  and  clerks  to 
Senators  when  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.  Clerks  to  Senators,  to  be 
admitted  to  the  floor,  must  be  regularly  ap- 
pointed and  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  as  such. 

"RULE  XLV 

"REGULATION    OF    THE    SENATE    WING    OF    THE 
CAPITOL 

"1.  The  Senate  Chamber  shall  not  be 
granted  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate;  no  smoking  shall  be  per- 
mitted at  any  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
or  lighted  cigars  be  brought  Into  the 
Chamber. 

"2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Coinmltt«e 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  such  parts  of  the 
Capitol.  Its  passages  and  galleries.  Including 
the  restaurant  and  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
as  are  or  m;iy  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  its  officers,  to  be  enforced  under 
the  dlrecUon  of  the  Presiding  Officer.  They 
shall  make  such  regulations  respecting  the 
reporters'  galleries  of  the  Senate,  together 
with  the  adjoining  rooms  and  faclUtlee,  as 
will  confine  their  occupancy  and  use  to  bona 
fide  reporters  for  dally  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  to  bona  fide  reporters  of  news 
or  press  associations  requiring  telegraph 
service  to  their  membership,  and  to  bona  fide 
reporters  for  daily  news  dissemination 
through  radio,  television,  wire,  wireless,  and 
similar  media  of  transmission.  These  regula- 
tions shall  so  provide  for  the  use  of  such 
space  and  facilities  as  fairly  to  distribute  their 
use  to  all  such  media  of  news  dissemination. 
"RULE  XLVI 

"SUSPENSION    AND    AMENDMENT    OF    THE    ETILES 

"No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or  amend 
any  rule,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  In 
order,  except  on  one  day's  notice  in  writing, 
specifying  precisely  the  rule  or  part  proposed 
to  be  suspended,  modified,  or  amended,  and 
the   purpose    thereof.   These   rules   may    b« 
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ameadeil  by  a  majority  vote,  but  a  two- thirds 
vot«  ol  the  Senators  present,  a  quonun  being 
present.  Is  required  for  their  suspension.  Any 
rule  may  be  suspended  without  notice  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  clause  1,  Rule  XXVII. 

"RULE  XLVn 
"mscLOStrsE  or  ixnanciai.  intkkests 

"1.  Each  Individual  who  at  any  time  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  ol 
the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  compensated  at  a  groes  rate  In 
excess  of  $10,000  per  annum,  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar 
year  a  written  report  containing  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $6,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  exclusively  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

"(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  In  exces* 
of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  siK>use,  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  end  of  that 
calendar  year; 

"(C)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amount  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  In  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $6,000.  during  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or  by  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or 
purs\jant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  his 
spKDuse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  a 
result  of  any  transaction  or  aeries  of  related 
transactions  In  securities  or  commodities,  or 
any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
interest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  oc- 
cupied as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  inunedlate  family: 

"idi  The  source  and  amount  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse )  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  him,  his  spouse,  or 
from  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  dur- 
ing that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  Si 00 
in  amount  or  value;  including  any  fee  or 
other  honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  delivery 
of  any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by  him  In 
kind; 

■■(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engfages  in  practice  be- 
fore any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
Ulity  of  the  Dnlted  States  In  which  he  has 
a  financial  Interest:  and  the  name,  address, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom 
any  services  Involving  representation  before 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  which  were  performed 
during  that  calendar  year,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  services  performed. 
and  the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by 
the  firm  as  compensation  for  such  services: 

"(f)  The  name,  address,  and  nature  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  offlcer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  In  any  other  managerial  capacity. 

"2.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  Interest 
In  a  business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  Identified  In  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  para^aph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  Its  principal  office,  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  or  activity  In 
which  It  Is  principally  engaged  or  with  which 
It  Is  principally  concerned,  except  that  an 
asset  which  is  a  security  traded  on  any  se- 


curities exchange  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  of 
the  United  States  may  be  identified  by  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  the  security 
and  the  name  of  the  Issuer  thereof.  Bach 
liability  which  Is  subject  to  dlsclostire  under 
paragraph  1  shall  be  Identified  In  each  re- 
port made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a 
statement  of  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such 
liability  is  owed. 

"3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  individual  who  Is  required  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of 
the  next  following  calendar  year.  No  such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year  beginning  before  January  I, 
1968.  The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  rule.  Any  individual  who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
as  an  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  be- 
fore the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file 
such  report  on  the  last  day  of  such  service,  or 
on  such  date  not  more  than  three  months 
thereafter  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
prescribe,  and  the  report  so  made  shall  be 
made  for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year 
during  which  such  individual  so  served. 
Whenever  there  Is  on  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  a  report  made  by  any  Individ- 
ual in  compliance  with  paragraph  1  for  any 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from 
that  Individual  for  any  succeeding  calendar 
year,  in  lieu  of  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph 1,  a  certificate  containing  an  accurate 
recitation  of  the  changes  In  such  report 
which  are  required  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  for  that  succeeding 
calendar  year,  or  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  no  change  in  such  report  is  required  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1  for  that  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which  shall  be 
prepared  and  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may  provide  for  the  grouping  within  such 
reports  and  certificate  of  items  which  are 
required  by  paragraph  1  to  be  disclosed  when- 
ever he  determines  that  separate  itemization 
thereof  Is  not  feasible  or  Is  not  required  for 
accurate  disclosure  with  respect  to  such 
Items.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  Ets 
public  records  for  not  less  than  six  years 
after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for  which 
they  are  made,  and  while  so  retained  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  members  of 
the  public  under  such  reasonable  regiila- 
tlons  as  the  Secretary  shall   prescribe. 

"5.  As  used  In  this  rule — 

"(a)  the  term  'asset'  Includes  any  bene- 
ficial Interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  any  bxislness  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  In  any  security  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness,  but  does  not  Include  any  In- 
terest In  any  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

•'(b)  the  term  'liability'  includes  any  lia- 
bility Ol  any  trust  In  which  a  beneficial  In- 
terest Is  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

"(c)  the  term  'Income'  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

"(d)  the  term  'security'  means  any  secu- 
rity as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

"(e)  the  term 'commodity' means  any  com- 
modity as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
2). 

"(f)  the  term  'dealing  In  securities  or  com- 
modities'   means    any    acquisition,    transfer. 


disposition,   or   other   trans8u:tlon   involving 
any  security  or  commodity. 

"(g»  the  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate'  means  (1)  an  elected  offlcer  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 
mittee or  sutjcommlttee  of  the  Senate.  (3) 
the  Legislative  Counsel  ol  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office.  (4)  an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  ol 
Debates  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties.  ^5)  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  If  such  employee's  compensation  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  (7) 
an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  If 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an  em- 
ployee of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Congrebs 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

"RULE  XLVni 
"pROHiBrrED  .^cTivrrres 

"1.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  engage 
or  partlclfiate  in  any  business  or  financial 
venture,  enterprise,  combination,  or  trans- 
action With  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
which  is — 

"  ( a )  engaged  In  any  lobbying  activity; 

"(b)  engaged  for  compensation  In  the 
practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  public  re- 
lations services  relating  to  the  securing  of 
contracts  with  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of: or 

"(c)  engaged  In,  or  seeking  to  become  en- 
gaged In,  the  performance  of  any  construc- 
tion, manufacturing,  research,  development, 
or  service  contract  with  the  United  States  or 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
thereof. 

"2.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  of- 
flcer or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  accept — 

"(a)  at  any  time  from  any  individual, 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  is  engaged  In 
lobbying  activity  any  gift  of  money,  property, 
entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  in  an  amount  or  having  a 
value  in  excess  of  $100:  or 

"(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  any 
such  individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such 
gifts  In  an  aggregate  amount  or  having  an 
aggregate  value  in  excess  ol  $100. 

"3.  No  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  be  vested  with  or  exercise  any  authority 
or  responsibility  for.  or  participate  In  any 
way  In  any  consideration  of  or  determination 
with  respect  to,  the  allocation  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  any  funds  available  for 
tise  'lO  defray  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  In- 
curred by  any  Individual  for  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  campaign  for  the  nomination 
or  election  of  any  Individual  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

"4.  As  used  In  this  rule — 

"(a)  the  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate'  has  the  meaning  given  thereto  by 
rule  XLVII;  and 

"(b)  the  term  'lobbying  activity'  means 
any  activity  undertaken  by  any  person  other 
than  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  influence 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  Introduction,  pas- 
sage, defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  In  either  House  of  the 
Congress. 

"RULE  XLIX 

"TESTIMONY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  BEFOHB 
COMMITTEES 

"Whenever  any  standing,  special,  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  which  Is  engaged  In 
any  Investigation  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  testimony  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  may  be  pwrtlnent  to 
such  Investigation,  such  committee,  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  Its  members  (In- 
cluding at  least  one  member  of  the  minority 
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party),  by  written  communication  may  re- 
quest such  Member  of  the  Senate  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  give  testimony  con- 
cerning the  subject  matter  under  investiga- 
tion. Such  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  ap- 
pear before  such  committee  in  obedience  to 
such  request  unless  v/ithln  ten  days  after 
receipt  thereof  he  delivers  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  a  written  statement,  duly 
signed  by  such  Member  of  the  Senate,  stat- 
ing that  he  is  without  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  Investigation. 

"RULE  L 

"OUTSIDE    EMPLOYMENT 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
shall  engage  In  any  business,  financial,  or 
prolesslonal  activity  or  employment  for  com- 
pensation or  gain  unless — 

'  (a)  such  activity  or  employment  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties:  and 

'(b)  express  permission  has  been  granted 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  charged  with 
supervision  of  such  officer  or  employee  by  this 
rule: 

Provided,  however.  That  in  no  event  shall  any 
offlcer  or  full-time  employee  of  the  Senate, 
without  special  leave  of  the  Senate — 

"la)  serve  in  any  managerial  capacity  in 
any  business  or  financial  enterprise;  or 

■  (b(  engage  In  any  regular  professional  or 
consulting  practice,  or  maintain  an  associa- 
tion with  any  professional  or  consulting  firm. 

"2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his 
employees: 

"(b)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  a  Senate  or  Joint  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shall  be  charged  with 
tfie  supervision  of  each  employee  of  such 
committee  or  sul>committee. 

"(c)  the  majority  leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  offlcer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  majority,  and  the  minority 
leader  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  minor- 
ity: 

"(d)  the  Vice  President  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his  employ- 
ees: and 

"(e)  the  President  pro  tempore  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  .ill  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

"3  As  used  in  this  rule,  the  term  'officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate'  has  the  meaning 
given  thereto  by  rule  XLVII. 

"RULE  LI 
"The  Presiding  Offlcer  shall  construe  these 
rules  so  as  to  give  effect  to  their  plain  mean- 
ing. Precedents  and  rulings  in  force  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  these  rules  shall  not  be  bind- 
Ine;  In  the  construction  of  these  rules" 

The  explanatory  statement  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

ExHiBrr  1 
SiGNtncANT     Changes     in     CoMPREHENsrvK 

Revision     of     Senate     Rules     Proposed 

BY  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 

"1.  Journal:  The  Senate  Journal  la 
nothing  more  than  a  quaint  anachronism 
which  Is  never  looked  at  by  anyone  and 
Is  read  only  for  purposes  of  delay.  Its  place 
has  been  taken,  for  practical  purposes  by  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  revision  recog- 
nizes this  fact,  and  satisfies  article  I.  section 
5,  clause  3.  of  the  Constitution,  which 
requires  each  House  to  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
proceedings,  by  stating  that  the  Senate 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record  shall 
be  the  Senate  Journal, 

Since  the  Congressional  Record  Is  printed 
and  available  to  Senators  each  morning 
'uUowing  a  session,  there  Is  no  need  to  have 
it  read  aloud,  and  the  right  to  require  that 
Is  abolished.  Presumably  any  errors  In  the 
Congressional  Record  will  be  corrected  In- 
f'lrmally,  or  by  unanimous  consent,  as  they 
are   today,   Biit  a  procedure  for  correcting 


mistakes  by  motion,  without  debate,  is  pro- 
vided for  those  cases  In  which  unanimous 
consent  cannot  be  obtained.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  Senator  seeking  to  make  the 
correction,  and  the  Senator  objecting  to  the 
correction  may  file  written  briefs  In  sup- 
port of  their  positions  for  publication  In  the 
Congressional  Record  in  advance  of  the 
vote. 

2.  Quorimis:  The  unrestricted  right  of  any 
Senator  to  call  for  a  quorum  has  frequently 
been  the  source  of  great  harassment  and 
delay.  The  revision  circumscribes  this  right 
by  requiring  a  Senator  to  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  call  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness once  the  presence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
ascertained.  Only  on  this  condition  could 
an  Individual  Senator  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  Howe\  er  the  majority  or 
minority  leaders,  or  in  their  absence,  the 
acting  majority  or  minority  leaders,  could 
call  for  a  quorum  at  any  time.  The  Presiding 
Offlcer  would  have  the  duty  to  halt  the 
quorum  call  once  he  ascertains  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  in  the  Chamber. 

3.  Order  of  recognition:  This  provision 
codifies  and  elaborates  the  unwritten  rule 
that  the  Chair  will  always  give  preference 
in  recognition  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  In  the  absence  of  the  leaders,  it  gives 
equivalent  rights  to  any  Senator  designated 
to  act  In  that  capacity  and  occupying  the 
leader's  desk. 

4.  Germane  points  of  order:  The  revision 
seeks  to  clear  up  the  confusing  situation 
which  presently  exists  with  regard  to  the 
right  to  Interrupt  a  Senator  who  has  the 
floor  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  point  of 
order.  It  provides  that  a  Senator  may  be  In- 
terrupted without  his  consent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  point  of  order  that  the 
Senator  in  possession  of  the  floor  has  com- 
mitted a  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  germane  to  his  possession  of  the  floor. 

5.  Submission  of  speeches  without  dehvery: 
Ufwn  request,  a  Senator  would  be  permitted 
to  have  his  written  remarks  printed  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  in  normal  size  print 
without  the  requirement  of  full  oral  delivery. 
However,  the  Record  would  contain  a  nota- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  material  was  sub- 
mitted but  not  delivered  orally. 

6.  Tliree-hour  rule:  Whenever  a  Senator 
has  held  the  floor  for  more  than  3  consecu- 
tive hours,  an  objection  to  his  continued 
possession  of  the  floor.  If  made  by  any  Sena- 
tor, would  compel  him  to  yield  the  floor. 

7.  Germaneness  of  debate:  The  present 
rule,  which  provides  for  a  dally  3-hour  jjeriod 
of  germane  debate,  would  be  made  more 
flexible  by  the  adoption  of  a  procedure  where- 
by a  majority  of  the  Senate,  by  nondebatable 
motion,  could  require  further  debate  on  the 
pending  business  to  be  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  the  Senate  until  the  busi- 
ness was  disposed  of. 

8.  Points  of  order:  Tills  new  provision 
would  limit  debate  on  questions  of  order  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  and  debatable  appeals 
from  rulings  of  the  Chair,  to  1  hour,  in  all, 
unless  the  Senate  orders  otherwise. 

9.  Morning  business:  The  morning  hour 
rule  has  been  revised  extensively  to  abolish 
the  confusing  distinction  between  morning 
hour  and  morning  business,  and  to  dispense 
with  the  need  for  unanimous  consent  to 
make  statements  or  comments  of  not  more 
than  3  minutes'  duration.  There  would  be 
a  dally  period  of  1  hour.  If  that  much  time 
should  be  needed,  set  aside  at  the  opening 
of  each  new  legislative  day  for  the  conduct 
of  morning  business.  The  Senate,  by  major- 
ity vote  without  debate,  could  extend  the 
period  for  up  to  1  additional  hour.  During 
this  period,  under  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness. Senators  would  have  the  privilege  of 
making  3-mlnute  statements  and  could  seek 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  matter 
inserted  In  the  Record. 

10.  Motions  to  take  up:  This  revision 
would  provide  a  means  by  which  a  Senator 
could  convert  a  motion  to  proceed   to  the 


consideration  of  any  measure  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  which  wotUd  ord'.narlly  be  debat- 
able. Into  a  nondebatable  motion.  This  could 
be  done  by  filing  at  the  desk  of  the  clerk 
a  notice  of  Intention  to  make  such  a  motion 
on  the  following  calendar  day  on  which  the 
Senate  Is  In  session.  Tbe  notice  of  Intention 
would  be  printed  In  the  Congsessional 
Record. 

11.  Procedure  for  bills.  Joint  resolutions 
and  resolutions:  This  rule  has  been  exten- 
sively rewritten  both  to  clarify  Its  operation, 
and  to  reduce  the  potential  for  disruption  of 
normal  legislative  procedures  by  the  objec- 
tion of  a  single  Senator.  The  provision  by 
which  any  Senator  can  prevent  a  bill  from 
being  referred  to  committee,  and  have  It 
placed  directly  on  the  calendar  after  second 
reading,  has  been  eliminated.  However,  this 
may  be  done  on  motion  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  after  1  hour  of  debate,  equally  divided 
between  opponents  and  proponents.  The  sec- 
tion permitting  any  Senator  to  force  a  post- 
ponement of  the  Introduction  of  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  for  1  day  has  also  been 
eliminated. 

12.  Ex  officio  members  of  appropriation 
committee:  The  Senate  rules  presently  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  three  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
each  of  eight  legislative  committees.  These 
ex  officio  members  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  limited  purpose  of 
considering  annual  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams within  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  par- 
ticular legislative  committee.  The  revision  of 
this  rule  adds  five  more  legislative  commit- 
tees to  this  list,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  equally  valid  claims  to  participate  In 
appropriations  decisions  affecting  matters 
within  their  Jurisdiction.  These  five  addi- 
tional committees  are:  Commerce.  Finance. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Judiciary  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

13.  Germaneness  of  amendments:  This 
provision,  which  Is  similar  to  the  present 
practice  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
corporates a  general  prohibition  against 
nongermane  amendments.  Questions  of  ger- 
maneness are  to  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  with- 
out debate. 

14.  Previous  question:  The  cumbersome 
and  unwieldy  cloture  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  would  be  deleted  by  this  revision.  In 
their  place  would  be  substituted  a  split-level 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  by  which 
a  majority  of  Senators  present  and'  voting 
could  terminate  debate:  (1)  on  any  motion 
or  amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before 
the  Senate  after  that  motion  or  amendment 
has  received  15  hours  of  consideration  on  not 
less  than  3  calendar  days;  or  (2)  on  the 
measure  Itself,  together  with  any  motions  or 
amendments  relating  to  It.  after  the  measure 
plus  all  related  motions  and  amendments 
has  received  consideration  for  15  calendar 
days. 

If  the  previous  question  Is  ordered,  1  hour 
of  debate  equally  divided  between  opponents 
and  proponents,  would  be  allowed  as  to  any 
motion  or  amendment  encompassed  by  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  and  4 
hours,  divided  in  the  same  manner,  would  be 
allowed  on  final  passage.  Unlike  the  cloture 
procedure  under  which  Senators  may  call 
up  for  a  vote  after  cloture  any  germane 
amendment  which  has  previously  been  pre- 
sented and  read,  this  procedure  would  limit 
consideration  after  the  previous  question 
had  been  ordered  to  amendments  embraced 
by  the  motion.  All  other  amendments  would 
be  deemed  rejected. 

15  Voting:  Two  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  existing  rule,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
codifying  existing  practice:  (1)  A  demand 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when  seconded  by  11 
Senators,  shall  be  sufficient  to  require  a  roll- 
call  vote:  and  (2)  Senators  entering  the 
Chamber  after  their  names  have  been  called 
may  obtain  recognition  from  the  Presiding 
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Officer  and  have  their  votes  recorded  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  vote. 

16.  Selection  and  retirement  of  committee 
chairmen:  Chairmen  of  standing  committees 
would  be  chosen  by  secret  ballot  of  the  ma- 
JorUy  members  of  the  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  new  Congress.  In  addition, 
no  Senator  would  be  permitted  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  standing  committee  after  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  70. 

17.  Jurisdiction  of  committees:  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Finance, 
Banking  and  Currency.  Foreign  Relations. 
Commerce,  and  I^abor  and  Public  Welfare 
would  be  shifted  to  provide  a  more  logical 
and  equitable  division  of  responsibility.  In 
addition,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  would  be  en- 
larged In  accordance  with  Senate  Resolution 
338.  to  include  violations  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  Rules  Committee  would  also  be 
given  the  power  to  recommend  appropriate 
disciplinary  action.  Including  reprimand, 
censure,  suspension  or  expulsion  from  office 
or  employment  after  making  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  and  after  according  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any  In- 
dividual concerned. 

18.  Limit  on  committee  memberships:  The 
present  rule  which  limits  Senators  to  mem- 
bership on  not  more  than  two  major  and 
one  minor  committee  contains  a  grand- 
father clause  making  an  exception  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  Operations  and 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Commit- 
tees. As  a  result,  some  Senators  serve  on  as 
many  as  four  major  and  one  minor  commit- 
tee. This  revision  would  strike  the  exception, 
and  make  up  the  difference  by  reducing 
slightly  committee  memberships.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  be  reduced 
from  27  to  24  members.  Of  the  remaining 
major  committees,  10  would  be  cut  back 
from  17  to  15  members,  and  two  would  be 
cut  back  from  15  to  13  members. 

19.  Committee  meetings  during  Senate  ses- 
sions: Although  standing  committees  may 
now  sit  without  special  leave  during  the 
period  while  morning  business  is  conducted, 
a  single  Senator  still  has  the  power  to  pre- 
vent every  standing  committee  and  every 
subcommittee  of  a  standing  committee  from 
meeting  while  the  Senate  Is  In  session  after 
the  close  of  morning  business.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  revision  Is  to  Implement  the  In- 
tention of  the  drafters  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  by  stating  that  a  committee 
may  obtain  leave  to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is 
in  session  by  a  privileged,  nondebatable  mo- 
tion. 

20.  Committee  bill  of  rights:  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  standing  comrnlttee 
would  be  authorized.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
cedures now  provided  In  individual  commit- 
tee rules,  to  convene  meetings;  to  direct  the 
Initiation,  conduct  and  termination  of  hear- 
ings: to  call  up  bills  for  consideration;  and 
to  terminate  debate  In  committee  after  a 
measure  has  received  committee  considera- 
tion In  executive  session  for  a  total  of  5  hours. 

21.  Instructions  to  report  on  major  legisla- 
tive matters:  Although  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  are  Its  crea- 
tures and  agents,  no  procedures  presently  ex- 
ist by  which  the  Senate  can  exercise  Its  au- 
thority In  a  fair,  orderly,  and  effective 
manner. 

The  rules  do  presently  provide  for  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  a  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  a  measure.  But  this  motion 
cannot  be  used  to  secure  committee  consid- 
eration of  a  subject,  nor  does  It  provide  a 
device  for  obtaining  a  committee's  recom- 
mendations. Moreover,  such  a  motion  can  be 
filibustered,  since  It  Is  debatable. 

This  propwsal  remedies  these  defects  by 
creating  a  privileged  motion  to  denominate 
any  measure  pending  In  committee  or  sub- 
committee as  a  "major  legislative  matter." 
This  motion  would  be  nondebatable.  provided 
that  a  notice  of  Intention  to  make  such  a 
motion  had  been  presented  on  the  previous 


calendar  day,  and  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Debate  on  the  motion  would  be  limited  to 
8  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween opponents  and  proponents.  Such  mo- 
tion. If  carried  by  a  majority  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  constitute  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  In  which  the  measure 
was  then  pending  to  report  It  to  the  Senate 
vrtthln  30  calendar  days,  by  poll  or  otherwise, 
with  the  recommendation  (a)  that  it  be 
passed,  or  (b)  that  it  not  be  passed,  or  (c) 
that  It  be  passed  with  amendments,  stating 
the  recommended  amendments. 

22.  Selection  of  conferees  and  explana- 
tory statement:  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
members  of  a  conference  committee  would 
have  to  be  chosen  from  those  who  Indicated 
by  their  votes  their  concurrence  with  the 
prevailing  view  In  the  Senate  on  matters  In 
disagreement  with  the  House.  Senate  con- 
ferees would  be  required  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence. Just  as  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  are  required  to  do  under  the  House 
rules. 

23.  Adoption  of  rules  for  each  Congress: 
The  provision  continuing  the  niles  of  the 
Senate  from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Con- 
gress would  be  deleted,  and  a  majority  of 
Senators  present  and  voting  would  be  em- 
powered to  adopt  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress. 

24.  Disclosure  of  financial  interests:  This 
new  rule,  which  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  dis- 
closure resolution  favorably  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  earlier  in  the  year,  would 
require  every  Senator  and  every  Senate  offi- 
cer or  employee  compensated  at  a  gross  rate 
in  excess  of  HO.OOO  per  annum,  to  file  a  fi- 
nancial repwrt  each  year.  The  report  would 
contain  the  following  kinds  of  Information: 

a.  Assets:  The  Identity  and  fair  market 
value  of  any  asset  having  a  fair  market  value 
of  $5,000  or  more. 

b.  Liabilities;  The  amount  of  each  liability 
In  excess  of  $5,000,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  creditor. 

c.  Capital  gains:  Source  and  amount  of  all 
capital  gains  realized  in  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

d.  Income:  Source  and  amount  of  every 
item  of  Income  for  the  calendar  year  In  ex- 
cess of  $100.  Including  gifts  other  than  gifts 
from  a  relative. 

e.  Assets  belonging  to  a  trust;  assets,  liabil- 
ities, capital  gains,  and  Income  of  a  spouse; 
and  capital  gains  earned  through  a  strawman 
are  all  covered.  Family  homes  and  tax- 
exempt  charitable  entitles  are  exempted. 

f.  Association  with  a  professional  firm 
which  practices  before  Federal  Government 
agencies. 

g.  Service  as  director,  officer,  or  maneiger 
In  a  business  enterprise. 

25.  Relations  with  lobbyists:  This  Is  an- 
other new  rule  which  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee  propos- 
als. It  prohibits  Senators,  and  Senate  officers 
and  employees  from  engaging  In  Joint  ven- 
tures with  lobbyists,  and  from  accepting  gifts 
worth  more  than  $100  from  lobbyists. 

26.  Testimony  of  Senators  before  commit- 
tees: This  new  rule,  also  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rules  Committee  conflict-of- 
interest  resolution,  would  grant  authority  to 
any  duly  authorized  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  request  any  Senator  to  come  before  It 
and  give  any  pertinent  testimony  It  has  rea- 
son to  believe  he  can  give  on  the  subject 
matter  under  Investigation,  A  Senator  re- 
ceiving such  a  request  would  be  required  to 
appear  and  give  testimony,  unless  within 
10  days  he  delivers  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  signed  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  Is  without  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  under  Investigation. 

The  Rules  Committee  would  have  the 
power  to  Investigate  breaches  of  this  rule, 
and  to  recommend  appropriate  disciplinary 


action.   Including   reprimand,    censure,   sus- 
pension, or  expulsion. 

27.  Moonlighting  by  Senate  employees: 
This  rule  was  also  a  part  of  the  omnibus 
substitute  amendment  offered  to  the 
Rules  Committee  resolution.  It  would 
prohibit  officers  and  full-time  employees  of 
the  Senate  from  serving  in  any  managerial 
capacity  In  any  business  or  financial  enter- 
prise, or  engaging  In  any  regular  professional 
or  consulting  practice,  or  maintaining  an 
association  with  any  professional  or  consult- 
ing firm  without  special  leave  of  the  Senate 
In  addition.  It  would  permit  moonlighting 
only  if  two  conditions  are  met :  ( 1 )  the  activ- 
ity or  employment  must  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  conscientious  performance  of  the 
officer  or  employee's  official  duties;  and  (2) 
express  permission  must  have  been  given 
by  the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  the  officer  or  employee  For 
the  purposes  of  this  rule,  each  Senator  would 
be  responsible  for  supervising  his  own  staff; 
chairmen  of  committees  would  supervise 
committee  staffs;  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  the  Vice  President  would  super- 
vise their  own  employees;  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  would  be  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  all  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate. 

PROPOSALS    REQUIRING    CONCURRENT    ACTION    Or 
BOTH    HOtJSES 

1  Appropriations  Committee  procedures: 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
would  be  authorized  to  hold  Joint  hearings 
and  half  of  the  appropriations  bills  each 
year  would  originated  In  each  Chamber  to 
expedite  congressional  business.  (S.  Con.  Res. 
28.  Introduced  by  Senator  Clark  on  March 
7.   1963.  and  pending  In  Rules  Committee) 

2.  Separate  session  for  appropriations:  (S. 
2198.  Introduced  by  Senator  Maonuson,  and 
cosfKinsored  by  Senators  Clark,  Neuberger, 
and  Hart;  pending  in  Rules  Committee.  I 
This  bill  would  divide  the  annual  session  of 
Congress  into  two  parts:  a  "legislative  ses- 
sion" which  would  begin  on  January  3  of 
each  year  and  end  not  later  th:in  the  first 
Monday  in  November;  and  a  "fiscal  session" 
beginning  on  the  second  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  not  later  than  December  31. 
Under  the  proposed  procedure.  Congress 
would  devote  the  early  ses.clon  to  substantive 
legislation  Including  authorizations.  It  could 
then  recess  for  the  summer  and  come  back 
In  November  to  de.il  with  appropriations.  The 
bill  also  changes  the  fiscal  year  to  make  it 
correspond  with  the  calend.ir  year,  so  th.it 
all  appropriations  bills  will  be  enacted  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they 
pertain. 
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THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  the  war  on  poverty 
and  legislative  authorizations,  and  Indeed 
appropriations,  for  that  most  necessary 
war,  have  indicated  an  opinion  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  war 
on  poverty  has  not  been  a  success;  that 
It  is  vulnerable  in  terms  of  support  by 
the  constituents  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  that. 
therefore,  a  political  field  day  can  be  had 
at  the  expense  of  the  war  en  poverty  by 
chopping  it  to  pieces,  refusing  to  permit 
the  employees  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  receive  the  pay  raise 
which  the  House  has  Joyously  voted  for 
all  other  Federal  employees,  and  cutting 
back,  as  It  did  yesterday,  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  poverty  war  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  other  appropriations — in- 
deed, as  I  imderstand  It,  chopping  an 


additional  $500  million  out  of  those  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
reducing  the  appropriations  which  were 
eventually  passed  from  a  figure  of  around 
$1,650,000,000  to  $1,200,000,000  or  less. 

My  purpose  In  raising  this  question  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  before  we 
take  up  the  drastic  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  cutting  of  do- 
mestic expenditures  at  an  extraordinary 
session  last  night.  Is  to  give  tongue,  If 
you  will,  to  my  view  that  our  friends  In 
the  other  body  vastly  underestimate  the 
strong  public  support,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, for  the  war  on  poverty. 

If  I  am  right,  our  colleagues  will  come 
to  regret  the  precipitate  action  taken  last 
night. 


VISTA  WORKS  QUIETLY  FOR  A 
BETTER  AMERICA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
summer  was  not  the  best  of  summers  for 
Americans  who  are  happy  to  serve  their 
country  and  their  fellow  men  in  quiet, 
unobtrusive  ways.  The  headlines  have 
gone  to  those  who  set  whole  neighbor- 
hoods ablaze  with  incendiary  words  and 
incendiai-y  Molotov  cocktails.  Television 
has  seemed  preoccupied  with  the  hand- 
ful of  individuals  who  denounced  their 
country  and  preached  sedition  from 
Communist  havens  In  Cuba  and  Hanoi. 

But  for  all  their  sound  and  fury  they 
actually  do  amount  to  only  a  handful  of 
demagogs  who  are  already  repudiated  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  national  origins. 

But  v?hile  this  treacherous  handful 
was  ranting  and  rabble  rousing,  many 
Americans  this  summer  were  quietly, 
peacefully  and  devotedly  building  better 
towns  and  cities,  a  better  Nation.  They 
were,  in  fact,  building  a  moie  encom- 
passing and  more  enduring  American 
brotherhood. 

I  speak  particularly,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  self-sacrificing  and  self-effacing 
men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  who 
are  the  warriors  in  our  country's  war  on 
poverty.  Their  unsung  accomplishments 
are  creating  a  better  world  for  all  of  us. 
a  world  of  pervading  social  and  economic 
justice.  Among  these  antipoverty  war- 
riors, I  would  like  to  single  out  today 
the  VISTA— Volimteers  In  Service  to 
America. 

Tlie  story  of  what  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers have  done  and  are  doing  at  Maple 
Lodge,  the  former  resort  home  of  the 
world-famous  philosopher  John  Dewey 
near  Pittsburgh,  deserves  the  widest  pos- 
sible audience.  And  the  VISTA  young 
people,  themselves,  deserve  our  praise 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  what  they  are 
doing  In  this  Instance  and  other  in- 
stances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  in  VISTA  and  the  Maple  Lodge 
Camp,  which  appeared  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Point,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, which  comments  from  time  to 
time  on  matters  of  Importance  to  the 
greater  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area, 
and  is  a  splendid  weekly,  always  con- 
taining perceptive  and  stimulating 
articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Maple   Lodge    Camp:    A    SrccEss    Story 
(By  Carl  Gershman) 

Just  a  little  over  a  month  ago  a  short 
article  appeared  In  this  newspaper  describing 
a  place  called  Maple  Lodge.  Some  V'ISTA 
workers  In  Pittsburgh  were  trying  to  get  a 
camp  under  way  there,  and  a  request  was 
made  for  financial  assistance.  At  the  tUne 
the  project  seemed  to  many  people  like 
another  good  idea  that  was  doomed  to  falter 
on  the  traditional  stumbling  blocks  of  in- 
sufficient funds  and  talent.  But  to  the 
pleasant  surprise  of  everybody,  Maple  Lodge 
Camp  is  now  a  going  concern,  complete  with 
children,  adults,  horses,  dogs,  a  chicken  that 
lays  an  egg  a  day,  and  a  sheep  named 
Beeswing. 

In  days  past  Maple  Lodge  was  the  resort 
home  of  the  famous  American  philosopher 
and  educator  John  Dewey  and  his  wife. 
Situated  on  a  beautiful  45-acre  estate,  the 
lodge  was  an  Ideal  place  where  Dewey  could 
study  and  write.  There  also  the  Dewey's  enter- 
tained some  of  Western  Pennsylvania's  most 
eminent  citizens.  Since  Dewey  died,  In  1952, 
the  lodge  has  had  only  limited  use,  although 
Its  history  Is  remembered  with  pride  by  the 
residents  of  the  small  neighboring  town  of 
Slickville,  who  still  talk  of  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  the  "fine  people." 

About  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Dewey  offered  to 
lease  Maple  Ixxlge  for  a  dollar  a  year  to  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Resources.  It 
was  her  understanding  that  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee, the  administrative  body  of  the  pov- 
erty program  In  Pittsburgh,  would  both  pay 
the  $1300  annual  insurance  fee  for  the  prop- 
erty and  develop  a  program  that  would  enable 
some  of  the  city's  less  privileged  children  to 
take  advantage  of  her  former  home.  In  1965 
The  Mayor's  Committee  was  able  to  satisfy 
the  first  criterion  with  a  federal  grant,  but 
somehow  It  never  accomplished  the  more 
demanding  task  of  developing  a  program 
With  the  1966  cutback  in  federal  funds,  the 
grant  for  the  Insurance  was  lost;  and  as  the 
lodge  had  not  been  used  in  the  past,  it  was 
decided  not  to  raise  the  money  privately  but 
to  give  up  the  property. 

In  February  of  this  year,  some  two  months 
before  the  lease  was  to  run  out.  a  VISTA 
from  Homewood-Brushton  took  a  group  of 
ten  children  out  to  the  estate.  That  Saturday 
was  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  year,  but 
the  children  didn't  seem  to  mind.  According 
to  the  kids,  the  Dewey  properly  was  one  of 
the  "baddest"  places  they  had  ever  been  to. 
and  they  were  all  for  coming  back  again  on 
the  following  Saturday. 

Each  Saturday  new  VISTAs  organized  car 
pools  to  make  the  30-mlle  trek  out  to  Maple 
Lodge.  As  the  weather  got  warmer,  the  kids 
started  playing  In  the  small  creek  that  runs 
by  the  house.  One  VISTA  even  brought  two 
large  families  out,  and  it  Is  still  uncertain 
whether  or  not  the  parents  enjoyed  the  out- 
ing more  than  the  kids.  The  Dewey  property 
was  never  referred  to  as  such  back  in  the 
neighborhoods.  Some  called  it  "the  farm," 
others  "East  Pittsburgh,"  but  to  most  It  was 
simply  "the  country,"  and  soon  the  VISTAs 
were  not  able  to  satisfy  all  the  requests  to  go 
there. 

When  the  VISTAs  learned  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee's  decision  to  give  up  the  prop- 
erty, they  were  surprised  as  well  as  disap- 
pointed Many  parents  and  children  sug- 
gested that  the  $1300  needed  to  keep  the 
property  be  raised  through  car-washes  and 
bake-Sales.  One  thing  was  clear  to  every- 
body—that under  no  circumstances  should 
the  property  be  lost. 

In  April  several  of  the  VISTAs  got  to- 
gether to  draw  up  a  proposal  for  the  use  of 
the  property,  with  the  objective  that  If  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee,  they  would  not  simply 
change  their  vote  but  also  assist  in  raising 


the  funds.  The  proposal  outlined  an  eight- 
week- VISTA -supervised  summer  camp  for 
children — one  week  for  each  of  the  eight 
poverty  neighborhoods — as  well  as  weekends 
devoted  to  leadership  seminars  for  teenagers, 
classes  for  un-wed  mothers,  and  short  vaca- 
tions for  the  elderly.  W'hen  It  was  presented 
to  the  Board  there  wits  some  grumbling 
about  alleged  VISTA  immorality  in  New 
Mexico,  and  lack  of  proper  supenislon,  but 
In  the  end  the  Board  gave  Its  unanimous 
approval  lor  the  idea,  on  the  tmderstandlng 
that  the  VISTAs  would  raise  the  money 

Things  started  slowly,  as  it  was  hoped  the 
money  might  be  coming  from  a  local  founda- 
tion. When  no  money  did  come,  a  candy-sale 
was  organized  in  which  the  children  and  the 
VISTAs,  with  the  help  of  some  friends  from 
the  middle-class  neighborhoods,  raised  $1000 
Mrs.  Dewey  sent  a  contribution  of  $450.  and  a 
group  of  Junior  high  school  kids  from 
Squirrel  hill  netted  another  $100  with  a  pic- 
nic. The  Point  article  also  brought  In  some 
money,  and  soon  the  whole  project  was 
underway. 

Chuck  Koloms.  chairman  of  the  VISTA 
Council,  contacted  Jean  Vondracek,  who  has 
held  considerable  experience  with  camps  as 
well  as  with  the  Summerhlll  School.  After 
seeing  the  estate  she  volunteered  to  run  the 
camp,  while  Koloms  was  to  take  care  of  all 
matters  concerning  money,  transportation. 
and  enrollment.  Much  fixing  up  was  needed 
at  the  property,  and  during  the  month  of 
June  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  was  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  The  grass  was  cut. 
the  garage  was  transformed  Into  an  arts  and 
crafts  center,  and  the  main  house  was  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  as  were  the  creek  and  the 
fields,  to  make  certain  that  there  were  no 
dangerous  objects  lying  about.  Virgil  Walters, 
a  neighboring  farmer  who  said  he's  for  "any 
place  for  kids  to  play,"  brought  his  tractor 
down  and  cut  the  grass  on  the  fields  that 
for  years  had  been  left  untouched.  On  one 
Saturday,  through  Bob  Pease  of  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority.  15  teenagers  from 
the  URA  came  out  to  help.  Pease  also  ar- 
ranged for  Richard  Mellon  to  donate  a 
tractor. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  the  Mayor's 
Committee  submitted  a  request  to  Washing- 
ton for  OEO  summer  funds  and  for  govern- 
ment surplus  food.  The  camp  was  to  begin 
on  July  3.  and  It  was  not  until  June  30  that 
the  money  came  in  from  Washington — not 
$5000,  as  requested,  but  $7000.  This  was  In 
addition  to  some  money  that  the  Mayor's 
Committee  had  already  allotted  the  project. 
And  so  the  camp  did  begin  as  planned,  as  12 
girls  from  Homewood-Brushton,  aged  11-14, 
acoompanled  by  two  VISTAs,  arrived  at  Maple 
Lodge  on  the  morning  of  July  3. 

Judy  Nelson  and  Llnnea  Hendrickson,  the 
two  VISTAs.  realized  that  to  adhere  rigidly 
to  program  they  had  planned  would  be  phony. 
The  activities  were  determined  by  the  chil- 
dren after  they  had  felt  out  the  place  and 
adjusted  to  its  mood  of  freedom  and  peace- 
fulness.  At  any  time  during  the  day  some 
children  would  be  painting  or  making  candles 
at  the  arts  and  crafts  center,  others  might 
be  catching  minnows  down  at  the  creek  or 
fooling  around  in  the  water,  and  still  others 
might  be  riding  horses  or  playing  with  Bee- 
swing. If  somebody  wanted  to  do  nothing  that 
was  all  right  also. 

Everything  Is  very  personal  at  Maple  Lodge. 
The  number  of  children  is  small  (Mrs.  Von- 
dracek's  four  children  stay  there  in  addition 
to  the  kids  brought  by  the'VISTAs) ,  and  they 
know  each  other,  as  well  as  the  \^STAs,  be- 
fore coming.  The  experience  is  one  of  indi- 
viduals living  In  community.  Mrs.  Vondracek 
described  this  as  letting  "each  one  do  as  he 
pleases"  without  ever  violating  the  rights  of 
others.  For  example,  the  first  night  some 
children  wanted  to  listen  to  the  radio  while 
others  wanted  to  sleep.  The  solution  was 
simply  to  play  the  radio  quietly.  Acting  as 
the  devil's  advocate.  I  asked  Mrs.  Vondracek: 
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If  the  group  decided  tx3  dc  a  certain  thing 
and  one  person  did  not  care  to  participate, 
would  not  this  be  a  case  of  lack  of  adjust- 
ment? She  replied.  '■Adjustment  to  what?" 

It  would  be  wrong  to  Imply  that  anarchy 
reigns  at  Maple  Lodge.  The  children  asked 
that  they  be  trusted  with  responsibility  and 
not  merely  be  ordered  to  do  things  as  they 
are  at  home  and  at  school.  The  trust  was 
given  and  they  were  remarkably  responsible. 
They  abided  by  all  the  health  and  safety 
rules  and  Imposed  discipline  on  themselves. 
The  work  required  of  them  was  divided  Into 
four  chores  which  were  assigned  on  a  rotating 
basis  to  four  groups  of  four  children  each. 
As  the  kids  regarded  Maple  Lodge  as  their 
own  home  as  well  as  somebody  else's,  they 
were  very  thorough  in  doing  their  chores.  One 
girl  called  the  place  "a  home  away  from 
home." 

The  group  activities  that  were  planned 
were  attended  by  everybody.  There  were 
cook-outs,  movies,  and  story-telling.  One 
night  Becky  Coker,  a  detached  youth-worker 
from  the  Y  on  the  Northslde.  came  out  to 
show  a  film  on  human  reproduction.  A  box 
for  write-In  questions  was  set  aside  so  that 
the  children  could  ask  Impersonally  about 
things  they  might  otherwise  have  been  em- 
barrassed to  mention.  There  was  Little  gle- 
gling  during  the  discussion  after  the  film.  On 
the  contrary,  the  children  particlfMted  in  a 
mature  discussion  of  a  very  serious  subject 
One  girl  wrote  In,  "I  have  no  question  but 
thank  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  come  out 
and  speak  to  us." 

There  are  many  things  planned  for  Maple 
Lodge.  The  camp  Is  still  only  in  experimental 
stages,  but  as  its  founders  are  learning,  there 
is  Joy  in  discovery  One  still  pressing  need  is 
someone  to  help  with  the  cooking  so  that 
some  of  the  pressure  can  be  taken  off  Mrs 
Vondracek.  ilf  anyone  Is  Interested  in  giving 
this  assistance,  contact  Curt  Roemele  at  the 
Mayor's  Committee.  261-5191. t  On  the  last 
weekend  in  July  there  will  be  a  teenage  lead- 
ership workshop.  About  20  teenagers  will 
come  out  for  a  weekend  of  seminars  with 
community  leaders  from  Pittsburgh  on  such 
subjects  as  "The  New  Face  of  Politics  In 
America."  "Civil  Rights  and  the  Law  "  and 
"Careers."  Hopefully  these  workshops  can  be- 
come a  regular  program. 

It  Is.  of  course,  still  too  early  to  assess  the 
success  of  Maple  Lodge  Camp  in  terms  of  its 
effect  on  the  children  or  as  an  experiment  in 
communal  living.  Judging  by  the  quiet  satis- 
faction of  those  who  have  worked  to  make  it 
a  reality,  as  well  as  by  the  sometimes  not-so- 
qulet  reaction  of  the  children  who  have  at- 
tended It,  It  would  seem  that  the  prospects 
for  success  are  considerable.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  camp  come  from  poverty  areas, 
noAny  from  Pittsburgh's  crowded  ghettoes. 
Out  at  the  camp,  however,  the  burden  of 
poverty  and  distinction  of  race  seem  irrele- 
vant. They  are  forgotten,  if  only  temporarily, 
In  the  solitude  of  the  surroundings  and  in  the 
uncompromlsed  Individuality  of  community 
life.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  If  John  Dewey  were 
alive,  he  would  approve  of  the  use  being  given 
his  former  home. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1160) 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  by  extending  and  improving  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants  for 
construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting   facilities,   by   authorizing 


assistance  in  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broadcast- 
ing facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  assist  in  establishing  in- 
novative educational  programs,  to  fa- 
cilitate educational  program  availability, 
and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educational 
broadcasting  facilities;  and  to  authorize 
a  comprehensive  study  of  instructional 
television  and  radio;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2310)  to 
provide  more  effectively  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  use  of.  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  safety  and  order  within,  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


PRESERVATION  OP  SAFETY  WITHIN 
THE  U.S.  CAPITOL  BUILDINGS  AND 
GROUNDS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2310. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
2310 »  to  provide  more  effectively  for  the 
regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within, 
the  U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  define  the  area  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  to  regulate 
the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  31,  1946  f60  Stat.  718;  40  tT.S.C. 
193a:  DC.  Code  9-118),  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  after 
the  words  "book  127,  page  8,",  the  words  "In- 
cluding all  additions  added  thereto  by  law 
subsequent  to  June  25,  1946,";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "as  defined  on 
the  aforementioned  map". 

(b)  Section  6  of  that  Act  (40  UJ3.C.  193f: 
D.C.  Code  9-123)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  group  of  jjersons — 

"(1)  Except  as  authorized  by  regulations 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board : 

"(A)  to  carry  on  or  have  readily  accessible 
to  the  person  of  any  Individual  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within 
any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  firearm, 
dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  Incendiary 
device:  or 

"(B)  to  discharge  any  firearm  or  explosive, 
to  use  any  dangerous  weapKsn,  or  to  ignite 
any  Incendiary  device,  upon  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any  of  the  Capitol 
Buildings;  or 

"(C)  to  transport  by  any  means  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within 
any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  explosive  or 
incendiary  device:  or 

"(2)  Knowingly,  with  force  and  violence, 
to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  willfully  and  know- 
ingly— 

"(1)  to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  to  enter  or 
to  remain  In  any  cloakroom  or  lobby  adjacent 
to  such  floor,  or  to  enter  or  to  remain  In  the 


Rayburn  Room  of  the  House  or  the  Marble 
Room  of  the  Senate,  unless  such  person  is 
authorized,  pursuant  to  rules  adopted  by  that 
House  or  pursuant  to  authorization  given  by 
that  House,  to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  such 
floor  or  in  such  cloakroom,  lobby,  or  room: 

"(2)  to  enter  or  to  remain  In  the  gallery 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress  In  violation 
of  rtiles  governing  admission  to  such  gallery 
adopted  by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization given  by  that  House: 

"(3)  to  enter  or  to  remain  In  any  room 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings  set  aside 
or  designated  for  the  use  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress  or  any  Member,  committee,  sub- 
committee, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Con- 
gress or  either  House  thereof  with  Intent  to 
disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  official  busi- 
ness: 

"(4)  to  utter  loud,  threatening,  or  abusive 
language,  or  to  engage  in  any  disorderly  or 
disruptive  conduct,  at  any  place  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  within 
any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings  with  Intent  to 
impede,  disrupt,  or  disturb  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  any  session  of  the  Congress  or  either 
House  thereof,  cr  the  orderly  conduct  within 
any  such  building  of  any  hearing  before,  or 
any  deliberations  of.  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  or  either  House 
thereof: 

"(5)  to  obstruct,  or  to  Impede  pa.';Eage 
through  or  within,  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  or  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings; 

"(6)  to  engage  In  any  act  of  physical  vio- 
lence upon  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  or  within  any  of  the  Capitol 
Buildings;  or 

"(7)  to  parade,  demonstrate,  or  picket 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  forbid  any  act  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  employee  of  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Congress  or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  or  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof,  which  is  performed  in 
the  lawful  discharge  of  his  official  duties  " 
(c)  Section  8  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  193h: 
D.C.  Code  9-125)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Szc.  8.  (a)  Any  violation  of  section  e(a) 
of  this  Act.  and  any  attempt  to  commit  any 
such  violation,  shall  be  a  felony  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $6,000.  or  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  Ave  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  violation  of  sections  2,  3.  4,  5, 
6(b).  or  7  of  thU  Act.  and  any  attempt  to 
commit  any  such  violation,  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$500,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both. 

"(c)  Violations  of  this  Act,  Including  at- 
tempts or  conspiracies  to  commit  such  vio- 
lations, shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  attorney  or  his  assistants  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  None  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  United  States  and  none  of 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
Where  the  conduct  violating  this  Act  also 
violates  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
violations  may  be  Joined  In  a  single  prosecu- 
tion. Prosecution  for  any  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  or  for  conduct  which  constitutes  a 
felony  under  the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  other  prose- 
cutions for  violations  of  the  Act  may  be  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  Whenever  any  person  Is  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  this  Act  and  of  the  general 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  a  prosecution  under 
this  subsection,  the  penalty  which  may  be 
Imposed  for  such  violation  Is  the  highest 
penalty  authorized  by  any  of  the  laws  for 
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violation   of   which   the   defendant   Is   con- 
victed." 

(d)  Section  16(a)  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
193m;  D.C.  Code  9-132)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'Capitol  Buildings'  means 
the  United  States  Capitol,  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings  and  garages,  the  Cap- 
itol power  plant,  all  subways  and  enclosed 
passages  connecting  two  or  more  of  such 
structures,  and  the  real  property  underlying 
and  enclosed  by  any  such  stnicture. 

"(2)  The  term  'firearm'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  section  1(3) 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat.  1252, 
as  amended:    15  U.S.C.  901(3)). 

"(3)  The  term  'dangerous  weapon'  Includes 
all  articles  enumerated  in  section  14(a)  of 
the  Act  of  July  8,  1932  (47  Stat.  654,  as 
amended:  D.C.  Code  22-3214(a)  )  and  also 
any  device  designed  to  expel  or  hurl  a  projec- 
tile capable  of  causing  Injury  to  persons  or 
property,  daggers,  dirks,  stilettoes,  and  knives 
having  b'.adea  over  three  Inches  in  length. 

"(4)  The  term  'explosive'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  in  section  1(1) 
of  the  Act  of  October  6,  1917  (40  Stat  386. 
as  amended:   50  U.S.C.   121). 

"(5)  The  term  'act  of  physical  violence' 
means  any  act  Involving  ( 1 )  an  assault  or 
any  other  Infilctlon  or  threat  of  infliction 
of  death  or  bodily  harm  upon  any  Individual. 
or  (2)  damage  to  or  destruction  of  any  real 
property  or  personal  property." 


Sec.  2.  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29. 
1892  (27  Stat.  325;  40  U.S.C.  101;  D.C.  Code 
4-120.  22-3111).  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50.".  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5(X),  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both." 

Sec.  3.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1946  (60  Stat.  718;  40  U£.C. 
193a  et  seq..  D.C.  Code  9-118  et  seq.)  and  of 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  29.  1892  (27 
Stat.  325;  D.C.  Code  4-120,  22-3111).  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  affected  by  these 
amendments  or  abated  by  reason  thereof. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  violations  occurring  after  lt«  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 20, 1967,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  19,  1967: 

UjB.   Attorney 

K.  Edwin  Applegate.  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  P.  Stein, 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  October  19,  1967; 

administratrve  conreeence  of  the 
United    States 
Jerre  8.  Williams,  of  Texas,  to  be  Chairman 
of    the    AdmlnlBtrauve    Conference    of    the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  5  years 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Oar  Friend  Sam  Davenport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  Sam 
Davenixjrt  is  no  longer  officially  asso- 
ciated with  the  Congress,  we  often  think 
of  him  and  his  splendid  seivice  to  the 
membership.  Most  of  us  perhaps  will 
always  remember  Sam  as  connected  with 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion. We  know  how  faithful  and  ded- 
icated he  was  to  duty.  While  heie  he 
answered  thousands  of  our  questions  and 
inquiries  annually.  He  often  answered 
the  phone  himself  and  would  often  bring 
a  reply  in  person  so  as  to  explain  more 
fully. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  House  as  a 
great  American  Institution.  He  loved  the 
House  and  respected  it  as  the  most  direct 
representation  the  people  have  in  our 
democracy.  Sam  Davenport  was  well 
aware  that  a  Congressman  not  only  had 
to  legislate,  but  he  has  to  perform  tasks 
for  his  Individual  constituents.  He  real- 
ized that  a  Congressman  was  no  more 
effective  than  his  political  strength  back 
home. 

While  serving  us  here  Sam  was  cour- 
teous, sympathetic,  and  kind.  He  is  a 
true  gentleman. 

I  first  knew  Sam  not  as  one  to  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  our  difficult  questions, 
but  as  an  unofficial  member  of  the  House 
Christian  Breakfast  Group.  In  the  old 
80th    Congress    Sam    was    there    every 


Thursday  morning  and  this  is  where  I 
first  learned  to  know,  respect,  and  ad- 
mire him.  He  is  a  Christian  soldier  who 
fervently  believes  that  Christianity  is 
the  answer  to  our  complex  modem-day 
problems.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  finest 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know. 

While  Sam  is  no  longer  officially  asso- 
ciated with  the  Congress,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  service  to  his  countrj'  and 
to  his  fellow  man. 

Mrs.  Dorn  and  my  staff  join  with  me 
in  wishing  for  Sam  and  his  family  the 
very  best  always. 


nah,  where  he  gave  his  life  for  the  most 
important  cause  in  the  world — freedom. 
For  his  courage,  his  dedication,  and 
his  adherence  to  principle  against  all 
odds.  America  shall  never  forget  General 
Pulaski,  nor  the  significant  contribution 
he  made  toward  our  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. 


Treatment  of  Prisoner*  of  War  in  North 
Vietnam 


Gen.  Caiimir  Pulaski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO  Mr  Speaker,  188  years 
ago.  the  cause  of  freedom  lost  an  out- 
standing general  in  Casimir  Pulaski. 

After  a  courageous,  but  unsuccessful 
struggle  against  Russian  control  of  his 
own  beloved  Poland,  this  great  Polish 
patriot  learned  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  immediately  volun- 
teered his  services  in  our  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  dedication  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  self-imposed  duty  to  defend 
our  right  to  freedom  and  democracy  In- 
spired troops  at  Brandywine,  German- 
town,  Valley  Forge,  and  finally  at  Savan- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker,  recent  re- 
leases of  news  concerning  American  mili- 
tarj'  personnel  held  captive  In  North 
Vietnam  starkly  point  out  some  facts 
which  should  be  spread  before  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  peoples  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  conditions  under  which  our  young 
men  exist  as  prisoners  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate by  North  Vietnamese  standards 
and  on  that  basis  Hanoi  claims  that  it  is 
giving  the  prisoners  humane  treatment. 

Humane  treatment  covers  more  than 
getting  barely  enough  to  eat  and  having 
a  leaky  roof  over  one's  head.  These  men 
have  families  and  they  are  naturally  con- 
cerned for  their  families'  welfare. 

Hanoi  has  consistently  refused  to  an- 
nounce the  names  of  the  prisoners  It  is 
holding.  Out  of  the  more  than  200  Ameri- 
can prisoners  the  Department  of  Defense 
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believes  to  be  held  in  North  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  has  released  the  identity  of  less 
than  100.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  this  be  called  humane  treat- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  correspondents  who  have 
visited  North  Vietnam  have  been  told 
that  the  prisoners  are  free  to  write  to 
their  families.  This  is  a  gross  misstate- 
ment. I  am  Informed  that  less  than  75 
prisoners  have  been  permitted  to  send 
letters  and  post  cards  to  their  families, 
and  these  only  very  infrequently. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  very  humane 
captor  who  will  keep  from  the  families  of 
the  prisoners  knowledge  of  their  fate  and 
condition,  especially  since  this  knowledge 
can  have  no  conceivable  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  flighting. 

Those  who  oppose  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Vietnam  and  who  are  apologists  for 
Hanoi  should  ponder  whether  their  sup- 
port of  and  sympathy  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese position  Is  really  merited  in  view 
of  this  kind  of  treatment  being  meted  out 
to  those  of  our  men  who  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  these  Communist  sadists. 


FMC  Corp.  Contribates  Another  Advance 
for  Our  Military  Forces 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

07   CALIrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
am  especially  interested  in  new  develop- 
ments of  e<juipment  and  materiel  to  be 
used  by  the  Anned  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  finn  in 
my  district,  the  Ordnance  Division  of 
FMC  Corp..  has  earned  the  reputation 
for  producing  tracked  vehicles  which 
have  constantly  improved  in  efiQclency 
and  which  have  been  produced  at  lower 
proportionate  costs  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

A  ceremony  is  being  held  today  In  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  commemorating  acceptance 
of  the  first  prototype  of  a  new  assault 
amphibian  for  the  Marine  Corps.  This 
new  tracked  vehicle  is  designated 
LVTPX-12.  Designed  to  be  launched  from 
ofifshore  ships,  it  travels  through  rough 
seas  and  plunging  surf,  and  continues 
over-the-beach  and  inland,  carrying  25 
combat-ready  troops  or  10,000  pounds  of 
cargo,  at  speeds  in  excess  of  8  miles  per 
hour  on  water  and  40  miles  per  hour  on 
land. 

The  amphibian  is  the  result  of  co- 
ordinated effort  by  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command,  and 
FMC  Corp.,  to  develop  a  family  of  land- 
ing vehicles  to  replace  the  current  LVTP5 
family  of  amphibians  developed  during 
the  early  1950*s. 

Acceptance  of  the  Initial  prototype 
marks  a  major  milestone  In  the  develop- 
ment program.  This  prototype  Is  the  first 
of  15  being  built  for  testing  and  evalua- 
tion in  order  to  demonstrate  the  ability 
of  the  design  to  meet  the  stringent  re- 


quirements of  the  Marine  Corps  in  all 
extremes  of  climate,  terrain,  and  opera- 
tional service. 

The  FMC  Corp.  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  was 
awarded  the  development  contract,  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bidding,  by  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command. 

Water  jet  propulsion  is  a  new  feature 
in  the  LVTPX-12.  Tests  show  an  Impres- 
sive  improvement  in  water  speed  and 
maneuverability.  Tests  to  date  indicate 
the  LVTPX-12  will  have  the  reliability 
and  low  maintenance  requirements  so 
essential  in  combat  and  will  have  the 
lowest  operational  cost  of  any  vehicle  for 
its  size  and  weight. 

FMC  has  extensive  experience  in  the 
military  amphibian  field.  The  Marine 
Corps  first  landing  vehicle  was  devel- 
oped by  FMC  in  1941.  This  was  followed 
by  a  construction  program  in  which  the 
company  built  over  11,000  LVTs  in  sev- 
eral different  models  during  World  War 
II.  Since  then,  FMC  has  made  many  sig- 
nificant contributions  which  have  pro- 
vided effective,  low-cost  military  vehicles 
for  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  M-113  vehicle  family  used  so  ex- 
tensively by  the  U.S.  Army  In  Vietnam 
was  developed  and  is  being  produced  by 
FMC  at  a  cost  lower  than  any  previous 
personnel  carrier.  Deadline  time  on  the 
M-113  in  Vietnam  has  proven  to  be  lower 
than  any  other  wheeled  or  tracked  ve- 
hicle being  used  in  that  war. 

If  past  experience  is  repeated  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  LVTPX-12  will 
soon  be  furnishing  the  same  low  cost 
service  to  the  Marine  Corps  that  is  now 
provided  by  the  M-113  family  of  vehicles. 

The  engineers,  executives,  and  all  per- 
sonnel of  FMC  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  providing  the  Nation's  fighting  forces 
with  another  significant  step  forward. 


Bernard  Marion:  A  Brilliant  Architect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  trew  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
is  undergoing  a  major  transformation  as 
block  after  block  of  new  construction — 
new  buildings  of  all  types  rise  to  provide 
a  far  better  environment  for  all  of  our 
people. 

This  reshaping  of  our  urban  areas  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  lives  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  If  the  city  planning  Is  done  in- 
telligently and  with  imagination,  we  can 
all  point  to  far  better  lives. 

One  of  the  young  architects  who  Is 
certainly  making  a  striking  impression 
in  tills  field  is  Bernard  Marson.  A  bril- 
liant designer  with  great  Imagination, 
Mr.  Marson  has  designed  industrial,  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  medical  build- 
ings. 

He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ; 
namely,  that  architects  have  a  major  re- 
sponsibility to  society.  They  must  not 
only  plan  structures  that  are  economi- 
cally feasible  and  practical,  but  must 


strive  to  improve  the  esthetics  of  the 
community.  They  must  plan  with  vision 
and  with  a  sense  of  creation.  They  must 
attempt  to  bring  beauty  Into  the  lives 
of  the  community,  while  not  losing  the 
essential  functional  aspect  of  their  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Marson,  whose  work  has  l)een  sin- 
gled out  repeatedly  by  the  New  York 
Times,  Is  typical  of  the  young,  capable 
architects  who  our  Nation  must  encour- 
age. For  in  their  hands  rests  much  of  the 
future  of  our  country  and  its  growth. 


Pulaski:  The  American  Freedom  Fighter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MAsSACHusrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  In  hailing  the  188th  annl- 
versarj'  of  the  passing  of  the  great  Polish 
leader  and  patriot,  Casimir  Pulaski,  who 
gave  his  life  for  this  country  in  our  early 
battle  for  independence  and  freedom. 

This  great  fighter  for  personal  liberty 
was  born  in  Poland  in  the  year  1748.  At  a 
very  early  age.  under  the  leadership  of 
his  father,  he  fought  in  the  Polish  up- 
rising against  Russian  control  of  his  own 
country  after  the  partition  had  been  de- 
creed by  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
Fighting  against  organized  tyranny  at 
great  odds,  Pulaski  and  his  noble  com- 
patriots were  defeated  and  crushed  by 
the  Russians  but  this  misfortune  did  not 
dim  his  resolution  to  fight  for  human 
freedom. 

His  father  and  brother  had  been  lost 
in  the  battle  for  Poland  but  Pulaski  was 
resolute.  Visiting  the  great  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  Paris  and  learning  of  the 
urgent  need  for  trained  leaders  and  sol- 
diers in  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
this  great  lover  of  freedom  traveled  to 
the  United  States  and  contacted  General 
Washington  and  immediately  took  up  the 
fight  for  American  independence. 

He  fought  gallantly  in  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  was  commissioned  a  briga- 
dier general  by  Congress  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  entire  American  cavalry. 

For  2  years  this  intrepid  Polish  hero 
and  freedom  fighter  furnLshed  superb 
leadership  to  the  cavalry  and  struggled 
and  fought  gallantly  against  the  enemy. 
Finally,  during  the  siege  of  Savannah, 
he  was  seriously  wounded  and  within  a 
few  days  he  died,  a  martyr  for  the  cause 
of  freedom,  while  still  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  at  the  age  of  31. 

He  was  hailed  by  all  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Revolution  who  regarded  him 
truly  as  one  of  their  own  and  throughout 
the  years  he  was  paid  high  tributes  of 
gratitude,  honor  and  affection,  by  the 
American  Government  and  people. 

Hailed  and  saluted  as  a  hero  who  gave 
his  life  for  his  country,  many  memorials 
and  monuments  were  constructed 
throughout  the  Nation  In  his  honor  and 
his  name  is  inscribed  in  the  rolls  of  the 
martyred  dead  who  gave  up  their  lives 
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in  the  bloody  struggle  to  institute  Ameri- 
can liberty,  human  rights  and  freedom, 
under  God,  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  curious  irony  that  the  homeland 
of  the  great  Pulaski  is  still  crushed  and 
held  In  the  iron  grip  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression against  which  he  struggled  in 
his  early  years. 

After  all  these  years,  gallant  Poland 
and  its  noble  people  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  almost  every  struggle  for 
freedom,  yet  they  are  still  unhberated 
and  held  in  bondage  by  Russian  imperi- 
alist oppressors. 

Even  now.  during  our  bitter  struggles 
In  Vietnam,  Russian  imperialism  is  giv- 
ing comfort  and  aid  to  the  aggressive  de- 
signs and  activities  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments that  are  opposing  the  liberation 
of  oppressed  peoples  in  Asia. 

The  Communists  profess  peace  but  give 
it  only  hpservice.  If  they  would  stop 
sending  Mig  aircraft,  large  guns  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  missile  systems  of  vari- 
ous kmds  and  military  materiel,  suppUes, 
and  equipment  of  almost  every  kind  in 
support  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
present  confiict  could  not  be  carried  on 
for  2  weeks  and  would  collapse  of  its  own 
weight. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  or  ariy- 
one  else  that  it  is  only  because  of  the 
support  of  Russia  that  this  bloody  war  Is 
being  continued  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
the  Russian  Government  will  accede  to 
the  pleas  of  this  Nation  and   all  hu- 


manity for  peace,  based  on  collective  se- 
curity in  the  world. 

The  great  Pulaski  will  always  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  the  American  peo- 
ple of  every  generation.  His  spirit  still 
lives  and  always  will  live  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  dignity  of  man,  the 
spirit  breathed  Into  the  soul  of  everj'  hu- 
man being  when  he  or  she  comes  Into 
this  world,  implanted  in  the  breast  not 
only  of  Americans  but  of  all  peoples,  the 
spirit  that  does  not  recognize  the  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation  of  others,  the  spirit 
that  seeks  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  Casimir  Pulaski 
who  gave  his  life  for  American  independ- 
ence and  freedom  for  all. 

As  we  again  turn  our  thoughts  with 
gratitude  and  deep  appreciation  to  recol- 
lections of  this  great  Polish  hero's  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  this  Nation  and  for 
freedom,  let  us  resolve  that  his  sacrifice 
and  that  of  so  many  millions  of  boys 
throughout  the  world  who  died  to  defend 
and  to  enthrone  freedom  for  all,  shall 
not  be  in  vain. 

As  we  honor  the  great  Pulaski,  let  us 
renew  our  determination  to  hold  firm  to 
the  ideals  and  truths  for  which  he  gave 
his  life,  to  preserve  our  own  freedoms 
and  to  help  other  nations  to  preserve 
theirs  and  to  stand  resolutely  with  those 
who  seek  liberation  for  them  and  peace 
in  the  world  in  the  name  of  Pulaski  and 
let  us  all  be  reinsplred  by  Pulaski's 
supreme  sacrifice  lor  our  country  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  out  the  hand  of  encourage- 


ment and  assistance  to  tils  homeland  of 
Poland  that  the  time  may  come  and  not 
be  too  far  distant,  when  this  great  na- 
tion may  be  freed  from  servitude  and 
bondage  and  take  its  place  once  again 
in  the  ranks  of  the  free  independent  na- 
tions of  the  earth . 


Columbus  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  475  years 
have  passed  since  the  prospercus  "land 
of  opportunity"  we  now  inhabit  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  courage  and  gallantry  of  the 
young  man  who  made  this  discovery  have 
been  recorded  in  histoi-j-  books  for  cen- 
turies, but  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  yet  to 
pay  tribute  befitting  the  magnitude  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  accomplishment. 

As  Americans,  we  can  boast  of  wealth, 
strength,  and  freedom,  and  for  the  pride 
with  which  we  cherish  America,  Colum- 
bus is  one  to  whom  we  owe  a  national 
debt  of  gratitude.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
can  best  be  expressed  by  declaring  Octo- 
ber 12  a  national  holiday. 


SENATE 

Friday,  Ociojjer  20,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  wa.-: 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Rev.  Tally  Hanna.  pastor.  Oak  HUl 
.Methodist  Church,  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God  in  Whom  we  live,  and  on 
Whom  our  hopes  are  built,  we  turn  to 
Thee  before  acting  upon  the  business  of 
this  day  asking  not  for  an  easy  time  or 
an  easy  way  out.  We  know  that  the  good 
things  of  life  are  only  won  by  hard  work 
iind  cooperation. 

Help  us.  Father,  to  love  one  another 
and  when  our  minds  clash  against  each 
other  in  opposition,  grant  us  the  wisdom 
of  disagreeing  without  getting  mad.  Help 
us  to  realize  that  he  that  is  slow  to  anger 
IS  better  than  the  mighty  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  Is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.  Keep  us  calm  and  our 
minds  open  to  Thy  ways.  Amen. 


from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 
Carl    Hay  den. 
President  pro   tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore 


THE   JOURNAL 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, October  19.  1967,  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  coiisider  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  NAVY 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO   TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.    Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  20.  1967. 
To    the    Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.   Btrd.  a   Senator 
CXin 1860— Part  22 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BENNETT  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  of 
morning  business,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennttt] 
be  recognized  for  up  to  45  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
siuidry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— ARMY,  NAVY 
AND    MARINE    CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Army, 
Na\-y.  and  Marine  Corps,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,   the   nomlna- 
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tlon«  are  considered  and  conflrmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  find  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER SraGERU  YOSHIDA,  OF  JAPAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  with  great  regret  and  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Shigeru  Yoshlda,  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Yoshlda — a  man  of  honesty  and 
integrity — was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  Initiative  in  leading  postwar  Japan 
toward  democracy  and  friendship  with 
the  United  States,  a  friendship  which 
has  lasted  and  has  been  enhanced  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Yoshida  headed  Japan's  Govern- 
ment for  7  years  between  1946  and  1954, 
and  they  were  dlfQcult  years  because 
they  marked  the  period  of  the  occupa- 
tion. He  signed  the  San  Francisco  Peace 
Treaty  on  April  28.  1952,  which  restored 
Japan  to  the  status  of  an  Independent 
nation. 

In  many  ways,  Mr.  Yoshlda  has  been 
responsible  for  a  renewed  and  continu- 
ing understanding  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  and  he  has  been  called 
most  aptly  the  architect  of  the  Japa- 
nese-American friendship  which  Is  In 
existence  at  this  time. 

May  I  express  the  sense  of  sorrow 
which  the  Senate  feels  on  the  passing 
of  this  great  Japanese  who  did  so  much 
to  restore  Japan,  to  lead  her  back  Into 
the  family  of  nations,  and  to  cement 
the  relations  between  our  two  great 
countries.  His  contributions  were  many, 
and  they  will  form  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  accomplishments  which 
have  marked  his  life. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member with  great  interest  a  long  visit 
I  had  with  Prime  Minister  Yoshlda  in 
Tokyo  some  years  ago.  He  was  certainly 
an  interesting  personality,  and  a  very 
strong  personality,  coming  at  a  time 
when  Japan,  in  her  troubles  and  prob- 
lems, needed  a  firm  hand.  I  think  he 
came  on  the  scene  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment £ind  exercised  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence on  Japan,  and  Its  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  brought  It  out  of 
difficulties. 

So  I  share  with  and  Identify  myself 
with  the  observations  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  expressing  our 
sympathy  and,  generally  speaking,  our 
concern  about  the  passing  of  a  great  man 
in  another  country  with  which  we  now 
have  a  very  pleasant  and  cooperative 
relationship. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  October 
20,  1967,  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S. 
2310)  to  provide  more  effectively  for  the 
regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  safety  and  order  within,  the 
U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  676)  to  amend  chapter  73, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions of  the  United  States, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlaposl- 
tlon  of  the  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  and 

S.  2310.  An  act  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within,  the 
U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  2561.  A  bin  to  amend  and  clarify  the  re- 
employment provisions  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax  de- 
duction for  expenses  Incurred  In  the  con- 
struction of  residential  fallout  shelters  of 
approved  type  and  design:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER; 

S.  2563.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  fer- 
roalloys and  related  products  Into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakeb  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


THE  FERROALLOYS  AND  RELATED 
PRODUCTS  IMPORT  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  few  days  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  been  considering  several  bills  which 
would  limit  the  importation  Into  this 
country  of  various  goods.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  proposals  will  be 
considered  Individually  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate, both  as  to  the  needs  of  domestic 
industries  as  well  as  potential  impact  on 
the  international  economic  and  diplo- 
matic picture. 

Among  the  commodities  important  to 
the  economy  of  my  State  are  ferroalloys 
and  related  products.  There  is  evidence 
that  rising  Imports  of  these  products  do 
constitute  an  unreasonable  threat  to  the 


health  and  future  of  these  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

So  that  ferroalloys  and  related  prod- 
ucts may  be  included  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  regulate  imports  of  ferroalloys  and 
related  products  into  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2563)  to  regulate  imports 
of  ferroalloys  and  related  products  into 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Baker,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO    DELAY    HIGH    UINTA    WILDER- 
NESS AREA 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  48) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 
S.   Con.  Res.  48 

Whereas  the  full  development  for  bene- 
flclal  use  of  Utah's  limited  water  resources  is 
fundamental  to  the  future  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is 
presently  engaged  In  water  resource  investi- 
gations In  the  Uinta  Mountains  In  Utah  In 
connection  with  the  Ute  Indian  project  of 
the  ultimate  phase  of  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect, with  a  reconnaissance  report  due  In 
1969;  and 

Whereas  these  investigations  will  deter- 
mine the  most  feasible  sites  for  the  location 
of  the  necessary  dams  and  other  works  of 
the  project;  and 

Whereas  drilling  Is  also  underway  in  the 
same  area  for  oU  and  g^;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
required  under  the  provision  of  Public  Law 
88-577,  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
Act.  to  submit  to  Congress  in  September 
1967.  designated  boundaries  for  twelve  wil- 
derness areas,  and  has  chosen  the  High  Uinta 
WUderness  Area  as  one  of  them;  and 

Whereas  the  designation  of  this  area  as  a 
wilderness  area  will  preclude  the  location  of 
any  reclamation  works  within  it:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  congressional  action  be  de- 
layed on  the  designation  of  the  High  Uinta 
Wilderness  Area  in  Utah  until  the  recon- 
naissance report  on  the  Ute  Indian  project 
of  the  ultimate  phase  of  the  central  Utah 
project  Is  completed  in  1969,  and  until  re- 
sults of  current  testing  for  oil  and  gas  In 
the  area  are  known,  but  not  later  than 
December  31,  1969. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SUBVERSIVE    AC- 
TIVITIES CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950— 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    413 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DmKSEN,  and  Mr.  Proxmire)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (8.  2171)  to 
amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 
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CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

AMENDMENT    NO.    416 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  H.J. 
Res.  888,  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF    BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added 
at  its  next  printing  to  S.  2551,  a  bill  to 
Impose  annual  quotas  on  the  imports  of 
potassium  chloride  into  the  United 
States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment  No.  265. 
This  is  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080,  the 
proposed  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  to  provide  coverage  of  certain 
drugs  under  medicare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  400  AND  40 1— ADDITION  AL 
COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Monday  I  submitted  certain  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to 
H.R.  12080.  the  social  security  amend- 
ments bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Conmilttee. 

The  first  amendment  would  require 
States  to  provide  for  the  recruitment, 
training,  and  effective  use  of  community 
service  aids  and  social  service  volunteers 
In  administering  welfare  programs. 

The  second  amendment  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  accomplishing  better 
.service,  advice,  and  assistance  in  accord- 
ing welfare  recipients  their  full  protec- 
tion and  use  of  laws  and  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  two  amendments  are  gaining 
significant  approval  and  support,  both 
from  within  and  without  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  these  amendments, 
amendments  Nos.  400  and  401,  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me  to  H.R.  12080.  tlie 
names  of  Senators  Tydings  and  Clark 
be  added  as  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  these 
names  added  to  those  who  have  already 
become  cosponsors  of  the  amendments. 
Senators  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Hart, 
MoNDALE,  Brooke,  Hatfield,  and  Nelson. 
brings  to  nine  the  number  of  Senate 
cosponsors. 
Further,  I  recently  received  a  letter 


from  Mr.  Rudolph  T.  Danstedt,  ACSW, 
Washington  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  con- 
cerning these  two  amendments,  as  well 
as  other  matters,  supporting  the  alms  of 
both  amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  that  letter  hav- 
iiig  to  do  with  the  two  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National    Association    of    Social 
WoaKXRs.  Inc.. 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E>EAK  Senator  Harris:  I  read  with  consid- 
erable Interest  the  two  amendments  which 
you  proposed  to  H.R.  12080 — the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967. 

Your  eimendment  number  400  will,  I  am 
sure,  strike  a  very  responsive  chord  among 
a  p-eat  many  social  workers  to  whom  the 
problem  of  securing  manpower  for  appropri- 
ate phases  of  our  public  welfare  program 
is  of  very  considerable  concern.  Over  a  year 
ago,  a  Task  Force  on  Poverty  of  our  Associ- 
ation, in  response  to  a  request  we  received 
from  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  indicated 
that  we  need  to  face  up  to  some  kind  of 
staff  system  in  the  social  services  which  rec- 
ognizes three  levels  of  personnel — the  gradu- 
ate social  worker,  the  social  work  aide,  who 
would  have  an  undergraduate  degree,  and 
the  subprofesslonal.  who  in  your  amendment 
is  called  a  "community  service  aide". 

We  certainly  support  efforts  to  recruit  and 
train  welfare  recipients  for  such  community 
service  aide  positions,  a  practice  now  being 
followed  by  many  OEO  Community  Action 
agencies. 

I  was  impressed  also  by  your  amendment 
number  401  under  which  the  HEW  Secretary 
Is  asked  to  determine  how  staffs  of  public 
welfare  agencies  may  move  toward  assuming 
some  kind  of  an  advocacy  role  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  assistance  recipients  for  pub- 
lic assistance  and  other  governmental  pro- 
grams. 

Very  Importantly,  your  two  amendments 
serve  to  give  a  badly  needed  positive  em- 
phasis to  the  welfare  section  of  H.R.  12080. 
while  your  remarks  are  a  mast  welcome  off- 
set to  the  repressive  tone  that  seems  to  char- 
acterize the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rudolph  T.  Danstedt. 

ACSW,  Director. 


ana  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  P. 
Stein,  resigned. 

Asher  E.  Schroeder,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa. 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  E. 
O'Brien,  re.signed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  aU 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  flie  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  October  27,  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS   ON  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  44 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  committee  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
44,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Vietnam  conflict  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations.  These 
hearings  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 26,  and  Friday,  October  27.  in  room 
4221  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
They  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  each  day. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  the  res- 
olution should  communicate  with  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Kuhl,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


LABELING  OP  POTATOES 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  20,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2310)  to  pro- 
vide more  effectively  for  the  regulation 
of  the  use  of,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
safety  and  order  within,  the  U.S.  Capitol 
buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nominations  have  been  referred  to 
and  are  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

K.  Edwin  Applegate.  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indl- 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  four 
days  ago.  on  October  17,  1967,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  LauscheJ  took  the  floor  to  denounce 
S.  562,  a  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  pro- 
posed National  Potato  Labeling  Act. 

Senator  Lausche  contends  that  this 
bill  will  "serve  one  or  two  States  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  other  States  in  the 
Nation."  By  this,  he  means  Idaho  and 
Maine,  two  famous  potato-growing 
States. 

The  facts  are,  however,  that  support 
for  this  bill  is  not,  in  the  least,  confined 
to  Idaho  and  Maine.  Last  year,  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Coimcil.  the  organization 
of  commercial  potato  growers  from 
throughout  the  countr>',  voted  91  to  1  in 
favor  of  potato  labeling  by  State  of 
origin. 

In  giving  its  endorsement,  the  National 
Potato  Council  implicitly  recognized  that 
the  American  housewife  associates  potato 
quality  with  the  area  from  which  they 
come.  This  is  not  true  of  most  other  farm 
products.  But  ixjtatoes  are  of  differing 
varieties,  sizes  and  taste;  they  possess 
differing  qualities  of  mealiness,  some  bet- 
ter for  one  form  of  preparation  than  an- 
other. E£u:h  major  area  of  potato  pro- 
duction has  become  known,  by  the  nature 
and  quality  of  its  yield,  to  mlUioiis  of  con- 
sumers in  the  grocery  stores  of  the 
country. 

Again  let  me  stress,  these  well-known 
potato -growing  areas  are  not  restricted 
to  Idaho  or  Maine.  There  are  many 
others,  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  the  Klamath 
Basin  of  Oregon  and  California,  the  East- 
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em  Shore  of  Virginia  6ind  Maryland,  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  to  mention  a  few. 

For  this  reason,  the  proposed  National 
Potato  Labeling  Act  has  enjoyed  wide- 
spread support  from  commercial  potato 
growers  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  striving  to  protect  the  identity  of 
their  product  in  the  marketplace. 

If  potatoes  were  all  alike,  differing  in 
no  important  way,  regardless  of  where 
grown,  or  if  their  quality  could  be  readily 
determined  by  outward  appearance,  or 
by  the  common  tests  of  smell  or  feel, 
there  would  be  no  justification  for  S.  562 
There  would  be  neither  need  nor  reason 
for  labeling  potatoes  by  State  of  origin. 
If  such  were  the  case.  Senator  Ladsche 
would  be  right  in  asking  why  this  special 
labeling  requirement  should  be  applied 
to  potatoes,  but  not  to  other  agricultural 
products. 

Potatoes,  however,  are  not  all  alike. 
They  have  different  qualities,  depending 
on  where  grown,  which  are  often  unde- 
tectable by  outward  appearance  or  by 
application  of  any  of  the  other  common 
tests.  This  Is  why  the  E>epartment  of 
Agricurture,  departing  from  customary 
practice,  has  given  its  support  to  the 
principle  of  special  labeling  require- 
ments, by  area  of  origin,  where  potatoes 
are  concerned.  And  this  Is  why.  In  judg- 
ment, the  dlsting^^lshed  Senator  from 
Ohio  Is  in  error  when  he  charges,  as  he 
did  on  Tuesday,  that  the  labeling  re- 
quirements in  this  bin  would  Impose  a 
burden  on  the  potato  industry  that  '•it 
ought  not  to  have  to  bear." 

The  Senator  also  misconstrues  the  na- 
ture of  the  labeling  called  for  by  the  bill. 
He  alleges: 

An  Ohio  potato  would  have  to  be  labeled 
"Ohio  Potato."  A  Wisconsin  potato  would 
have  to  be  labeled  "Wisconsin  PoUto."  Min- 
nesota, which  grows  a  great  number  of  pota- 
toes, Ukewlae  would  have  to  label  them 
"Minnesota  potatoes." 

This  is  simply  not  so.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  requirement  whatever  in  the 
bill  for  labeling  individual  potatoes;  the 
labeling  provision  applies  only  to  con- 
tainers, to  the  package  in  which  the  pota- 
toes are  sold.  Furthermore,  nothing  in  the 
bill  preclude."  or  impairs  the  use  of  estab- 
lished brand  names,  nor  is  there  any  re- 
quirement whatever  that  the  brand  name 
selected  must  incorporate  the  name  of 
the  State  in  which  the  potatoes  were 
grown.  Packaged  Ohio  potatoes  would 
not  have  to  be  sold  as  "Ohio  poutoes," 
as  the  Senator  implies. 

Actually,  the  labeling  requirement,  in 
line  with  good  truth-in-packaglng  prac- 
tices. Is  purely  factual  in  character.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  container  In  which 
the  potatoes  are  packed  shall  bear  a  label 
"which  clearly  indicates,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
the  State  of  origin  of  the  potatoes,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or 
repacker."  The  purpose  is  to  give  factual 
Information  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  to 
which  every  Interested  housewife  ought 
to  be  entitled. 

Senator  Lattschb,  as  we  all  know,  is 
opposed  to  false  advertising  and  decep- 
tive marketing  practices.  He  takes  the 
position,  in  this  case,  that  present  laws 
are  adequate  to  protect  both  the  potato 


grower  and  consumer.  If  this  were  so,  Mr. 
President.  S  562  would  never  have  been 
introduced.  The  very  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Council  calls  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  support  for  it 
comes  from  every  corner  of  the  country, 
should  be  evidence  enough  that  present 
laws  have  proved  inadequate. 

I.  for  one,  can  testify  to  the  failure  of 
present  laws  to  put  a  stop  to  the  recur- 
rent sale  of  large  quantities  of  potatoes 
as  Idaho  potatoes,  which  are  grown  in 
other  States.  My  efforts,  over  the  past  5 
years,  to  end  this  misrepresentation  in 
the  marketplace  have  proved  unavailing. 
Senator  Lauschi:  says  existing  laws  are 
"very  distinct  and  precise."  Well,  per- 
haps they  are  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
wlio  would  not  condone  the  deception  I 
have  just  described  But  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  despite  many  prod- 
dings,  refuses  to  take  action,  apparently 
unable  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is 
charged  with  responsibility.  As  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  it  has 
furnished  no  relief,  no  investigation,  and 
no  prosecution  under  any  existing  law. 

Etoes  the  Senator  from  Ohio  really 
think  these  avenues  have  not  been  fully 
explored?  We  come  here  to  plead  for  a 
remedy  to  right  a  wrong.  The  proposed 
National  Potato  Labeling  Act  Is  necessary 
if  deceptive  and  fraudulent  practices  in 
the  marketing  of  potatoes  are  to  be 
abated.  Bringing  to  an  end  the  misrep- 
resentation of  potatoes  through  a  State- 
of-origin  labeling  requirement  will  not, 
as  the  Senator  has  charged.  Impose  a 
burden  on  industry  which  it  ought  not 
to  bear;  rather,  the  requirement  will  lift 
from  the  consumer  a  burden  he  ought 
not  to  bear. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  four  statements  which  were 
presented  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  when  hearings  were 
held  on  the  bill,  which  develop  in  full 
the  case  for  S.  562. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Doyle  Burns,  Extcutivk  Di- 
rector, National  Potato  Council 

My  name  la  Doyle  Burns.  I  am  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Potato  Council 
This  Is  a  non-profit,  voluntary  organization 
whose  membership  Is  made  up  of  all  com- 
mercial potato  growers  from  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  am  authorized  to  testify 
here  on  behalf  of  the  National  Potato  Coun- 
cil. 

During  the  most  recent  Eighteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  organization,  held  November 
14-15,  1966,  In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  several  res- 
olutions were  adopted,  of  which  Resolution 
No.  3  reads  as  follows:  Resolved,  that  the 
National  Potato  Council  request  and  support 
legislation  requiring  that  all  potatoes  packed 
or  shipped,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes 
for  processing,  be  labeled  as  to  the  State  of 
Origin. 

Potatoes  are  a  rather  unusual  crop  in 
many  respects.  There  are  no  government 
controls  or  restrictions  on  the  acreage  which 
can  be  planted  or  the  amount  which  may 
be  marketed.  As  a  result,  potato  plantings 
are  Influenced  by  the  allotments  allowed  on 
certain  other  crops.  This  oftentimes  works 
to  the  disadvantage  of  potatoes  by  creating 
a  huge  surplus  of  supplies  for  which  there 
is  no  market.  It  has  also  b«en  established 
that  the  demand  for  potatoes  is  fairly  static. 


We  do  not  eat  more  potatoes  Just  because 
we  have  more  available  or  when  they  are 
selling  at  a  lower  price 

Generally  speaking,  when  there  Is  an  ex- 
cess of  potatoes  available  to  the  market, 
the  market  becomes  more  selective  and  only 
the  better  qualities  of  potatoes  will  be 
shipped  with  the  poorer  qualities  finding 
their  way  into  salvage  outlets  such  as  live- 
stock feed  or  starch.  During  periods  of 
scarcity  the  market  will  accept  some  potatoes 
of  a  poorer  quality  In  order  to  meet  Its 
needs.  Thus  the  quality  of  any  given  lot  of 
potatoes  becomes  an  Important  factor  in  Its 
marketability. 

Many  production  areas  have  become  quite 
conscious  of  the  Importance  of  marketing 
only  quality  potatoes  regardless  of  the  avail- 
able supply  and  have  restricted  themselves 
to  selling  or  offering  for  sale  only  the  better 
qualities.  As  a  result  of  this  practice  (and 
It  Is  to  be  highly  commended  In  the  public 
interest),  some  areas  have  developed  an  en- 
viable reputation.  This  reputation  Is  on 
rather  shaky  ground  so  long  as  unscrupulous 
ojjerators  In  other  areas  of  production  can 
prepare  potatoes  for  shipment  and  represent 
them  as  being  the  product  of  a  quality  mar- 
keting area.  This  Is  being  done  and  has  been 
a  common  practice  on  the  part  of  some 
dealers  In  some  areas  for  years. 

There  Is  a  second  group  of  offenders,  how- 
ever, who  contribute  to  this  practice  and 
probably  make  up  a  greater  volume  of  bu."!!- 
neas  than  those  mentioned  above.  These  are 
the  people  who  buy  potatoes  from  many 
areas  of  the  country,  bring  them  together 
at  a  central  location  and  proceed  to  regrade 
the  entire  lot  and  place  them  In  consumer 
packs  without  bothering  to  identify  the 
origin  of  any  of  the  lots;  or.  declaring  on 
the  consumer  container  that  the  potatoes 
therein  are  from  some  particular  state  when 
In  actuality  only  part  of  the  pack,  or  in 
some  cases,  none  of  the  potatoes  come  from 
the  state  or  area  declared  on  the  container. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  retailer  who  does  not 
bother  to  remove  Identification  on  or  about 
the  potato  bin  which  states  that  the  po- 
tatoes on  display  are  from  a  certain  specific 
area.  This  law  would  not  prohibit  him  from 
leaving  such  signs  on  his  potato  bin  but. 
If  the  state  of  origin  Is  on  the  container,  the 
customer  will  soon  learn  to  read  the  label 
and    dlsreg£  -d    such    misleading  signs. 

These  are  the  three  principal  types  of  of- 
fenders. The  next  question  Is.  "Who  Is  hurt 
by  this  practice?" 

This  Bill  has  been  offered  In  the  interest 
of  the  general  public.  If  the  consumer  wants 
to  buy  potatoes  from  some  particular  state, 
regardless  of  her  reasons,  she  Is  entitled  to 
some  assurance  that  those  potatoes  are  ac- 
curately labeled.  It  Is  misleading  and  false 
advertising  to  continue  such  practices 

Secondly,  the  potato  industry  must  strive 
vigorously  to  make  sure  that  high  quality, 
usable  potatoes  will  be  found  in  the  retail 
stores  In  order  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  Inroads  of  competing  food  products.  One 
of  the  few  ways  that  such  quality  can  be 
assured  Is  to  encourage  areas  of  production 
to  develop  their  Identity  by  putting  out  only 
the  very  best  pack  possible.  It  Is  Important 
that  each  area  develop  a  pride  In  Its  own 
product.  This  BUI,  3.  662.  will  afford  the  area 
a  reasonable  protection  and  some  guarantee 
that  Its  efforts  to  deliver  to  the  consumer 
a  full  measure  of  value  have  not  been 
thwarted  by  someone  whose  only  goal  Is  a 
fast,  easy  dollar. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  Bill  be  fa- 
vorably received  and  reported  out  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Statement    or    A.    E.    Mebckek,    ExEcrTivi 

SrcRrTART,  ON  Behalf  or  the  VccrrABLi 

OmowKu  Association  or  Amesica  (VGAA) 

Mr.    Chairman,    my    name    Is    Albert    E 

Mercker.    I  am   Executive  Secretary  of  the 

Vegetable   Growers   Association   of  America 
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which  was  established  In  1908.  The  address 
IS  815  17th  Street,  N.W.,  Room  226.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006.  The  organization  In  gen- 
eral is  comprised  largely  of  small  and 
medium  sized  family-operated  vegetable  and 
potato  farms.  Including  the  small  market 
gardeners  that  surround  the  large  Eastern 
municipalities  and  the  larger  commercial 
family-operated  farms  of  the  Southeast  and 
Midwest. 

Our  Association  favors  this  bill  and  urges 
Its  adoption. 

There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  misrepre- 
sentation of  potatoes  and  vegetables  In  the 
market  place,  sometimes  brought  about  by 
deliberate  mislabeling,  or  the  faUure  of  the 
repacker,  or  retaUer.  to  place  any  label  on 
the  potatoes  or  labeling  them  under  areas  of 
production  that  have  a  good  to  excellent 
reputation.  An  increasing  proportion  of  fresh 
potatoes,  in  my  Judgment  about  75  percent, 
are  sold  at  retail  In  consumer  size  packages 
and  often  lose  their  identity  as  to  their  State 
of  origin. 

We  firmly  believe  that  potatoes  should  be 
marked  so  that  at  the  time  of  purchase  the 
purchaser  of  fresh  potatoes,  be  he  a  con- 
sumer or  purchaser  for  a  restaurant,  or  other 
public  eating  places,  may,  by  knowing  where 
the  goods  were  produced,  be  able  to  buy  or 
refuse  to  buy  them,  if  such  markings  should 
influence  his  will. 

Any  grower,  shipper,  or  repacker,  who  has 
confidence  in  the  grade,  quality,  and  pack 
of  his  r>otatoe«  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
legislation.  This  bill  would  help  to  place  the 
potato  Industry  on  a  merchandising  basis. 
Individual  brands,  or  area  brands  of  quality 
potatoes,  would  obtain  premiums  over  other 
packs  and  encourage  the  packing  of  a  higher 
quality  pack  with  a  minimum  of  defects  In 
this  way  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh 
potatoes  would  be  Increased. 

Consumers  have  a  record  high  take  home 
pay  and  are  constantly  looking  for  better 
quality  merchandise.  When  consumers  see  a 
labeled  package  of  potatoes  as  to  grade  and 
State  of  origin,  they  are  more  likely  to  pur- 
chase the  labeled  potatoes  or  vegetables. 
This  decision,  multiplied  many  times  over 
each  day,  would  add  significantly  to  the  In- 
come of  potato  or  vegetable  producers 

This  bin.  If  enacted  Into  law.  would  enable 
every  State  to  protect  Its  fair  name  within 
and  without  Its  borders.  It  would  also  be 
beneficial  to  the  entire  potato  Industry. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  on  be- 
half of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of 
America. 


Statement  op  Edd  Moore,  Executtvk  Man- 
ager, Idaho  Grower  Shippers  Association, 
Inc.,  Idaho  Pall,s,  Idaho 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Edd  Moore  I  am  the  Exec- 
utive Manager  of  the  Idaho  Grower  Shippers 
Association,  Inc.  This  Is  a  non-profit  volun- 
tary association,  with  headquarters  at  357 
"C"  Street,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401,  whose 
members  are  engaged  In  growing,  packing, 
and  shipping  of  Idaho  potatoes.  In  the  ag- 
p-egate,  they  handle  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  State's  tonnage  of  fresh  potatoes. 
The  Importance  of  potatoes  as  a  staple 
food  has  Increased  through  the  ages  until  to- 
d.iy  the  annual  world  prodxictlon  exceeds  8 
billion  bushels — which  now  exceeds  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  Their  annual  value  la 
preater  than  all  the  gold  and  sliver  produced. 
On  a  national  basis,  potatoes  rate  sixth  in 
cash  receipts  exceeded  only  In  value  by  cot- 
ton, wheat,  soybeans,  corn  and  tobacco — 
which  Incidentally  are  government  sup- 
ported. 

Potatoes  are  the  number  one  basic  food 
In  America  and  account  for  nearly  25  percent 
f  f  all  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  purchased 
at  retail.  The  per  capita  consumption  Is  now 
reported  to  be  130  pounds. 


Potatoes  are  produced  In  all  50  states  and 
somewhere  among  these  states  potatoes  are 
being  planted  and  harvested  every  month  In 
the  year.  In  1965  they  were  the  most  Impor- 
tant cash  crop  in  Maine,  Rhode  Island.  New 
York,  Idaho  and  Alaska.  Production  amounts 
to  about  1 1,2  million  acres  annually  and  Is 
valued  at  retail  In  excess  of  14  billion 
dollars. 

Presently,  Idaho  leads  the  United  States 
In  potato  acreage,  production  and  process- 
ing. Economically,  potatoes  are  the  "Main 
Spring  of  Idaho — the  largest  industry  doUar- 
vi^se."  We  have  been  producing  and  shipping 
potatoes  for  approximately  60  years  and  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time  have  shipped  over 
1.815,000  carloads  of  potatoes  from  Idaho. 

One  of  the  most  popular  varieties  produced 
In  this  country  is  the  Russet  Burbank.  Idaho 
produces  approximately  one-half  of  this 
variety,  the  balance  being  grown  in  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah.  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Texas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota.  Mlnne- 
,cota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
New  York  and  Maine.  In  the  past  several 
years  Idaho's  production  of  potatoes  equals 
about  30  percent  of  the  U.S.  late  production 
In  recent  years  Increased  agricultural  tech- 
nology has  resulted  In  many  thousands  of 
dollars  being  spent  annually  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  well  as  the  various  states,  for 
research  at  the  production  level,  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  potatoes  for  growers  and  con- 
.sumers  alike.  Quality  In  potatoes  Is  often 
based  on  the  adaptability  of  a  given  variety 
to  weather  and  soil  conditions  In  a  given  lo- 
cality. This,  of  course.  leads  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  Increased  locality  identification. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  S.  562.  Enact- 
ment of  this  "National  Potato  Labeling  Act" 
will  alTord  the  necessary  protection  to  potato 
growers  In  their  respective  states  who  assess 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  potatoes.  Most  of  the  major  potato  pro- 
ducing states  tod.iy  are  engaged  in  various 
types  of  promotional  prog:rams.  To  substan- 
tiate this  fact  we  offer  you  copies  of  adver- 
tisements taken  at  random  during  the  past 
year  from  "The  Packer",  a  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  publication.  Prom  these  ads  you 
will  note  that  each  state  is  promoting  Its  own 
potatoes. 

According  to  USDA,  acreage  harvested  this 
past  year  from  these  14  states,  was  In  excess 
of  1,000,000  acres,  or  slightly  over  two-thirds 
of  the  total  U.S.  production.  Potato  growers 
rire  not  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Promotion  is  strictly  a  self-help  pro- 
gram. 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  directed  to 
truth  In  labeling.  Enacted  over  25  years  ago 
was  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  which  Includes 
seed  potatoes  shipped  across  state  lines.  This 
act  specifically  provides  for,  among  other 
things.  Identification  of  the  state  of  origin 
of  the  seed  potatoes  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  shipper  on  all  seed  offered  for 
sale.  It  Is  submitted  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  this  legislation  was  enacted  was  to 
give  to  the  growers  who  were  buying  seed 
protection  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  growing 
reg^lon,  of  the  type  of  seed  he  desired  to 
purchase  and  the  type  of  seed  that  would 
best  serve  his  needs 

The  Perishable  Agriculture  Commodities 
Act  was  passed  In  1930,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  late  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.  This  Act 
spyeclfically  applies  to  trading  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table Industry,  which  were  sorely  needed  to 
correct  unethical  trading  practices.  Under 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  PAC  Act,  mis- 
branding only  occurs  when  the  contents  of 
a  c.ontalner  do  not  correspond  with  the  mark- 
ings on  the  container.  There  are  no  specific 
provisions  requiring  Identification  of  grade, 
variety,  state  of  origin,  shipper,  packer  or 
repacker.  Here  Is  a  typical  container  ex- 
tensively used  throughout  the  country,  which 
Is   completely   void   of   the   aforementioned 


identifications,  yet  in  complete  compliance 
with  the  PAC  Act. 

Again,  please  bear  In  mind  that  misrepre- 
sentation only  occurs  when  the  contents  of 
a  container  do  not  correspond  with  the  mark- 
ings on  the  container.  "The  positive  need  for 
enactment  of  the  "National  Potato  Labeling 
Act"  iB  to  correct  the  many  abuses  of  this 
unidentified  container  by  word,  act  or  deeds. 
For  example:  Visualize,  if  you  please,  a 
display  of  Russet  Burbank  potatoes  In  this 
unidentified  container  In  a  supermarket 
Over  or  nearby  this  display  Is  placed  Point 
of  Purchase  material  isuch  as  we  use  In 
Idaho,  and  Is  available  from  some  15  other 
major  Russet  producing  states  1  which  Is 
suggestive,  appealing  and  positive  In  its  Iden- 
tification. The  adverse  and  Improper  result 
of  this  unethical  practice  Is  sale  by  associ- 
ation or  Inference.  The  innocent  housewife  Is 
duped  Into  thinking  that  the  potatoes  she 
buys  In  the  umdentlfied  pwcka^  are  po<ta- 
toes  coming  from  the  state  shown  on  the 
Point  of  Purchase  material.  This  situation 
would  be  equally  true  lor  any  variety  from 
any  area.  Further.  It  would  be  equally  true 
on  a  display  of  bulk  potatoes.  This  devious 
sale  technique  Is  not  a  violation  of  the  act 
In  addition,  the  use  of  containers  without 
representations  of  any  sort  lend  themselves 
very  readily  to  misrepresentation  either  by 
inference,  or  by  word,  act  or  deed.  In  the 
merchandising  and  sale  of  potatoes.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  problem  the  failure  to  place  any 
identification  also  makes  it  extremely  ditB- 
cult.  Lf  not  impossible,  to  trace  potatoee  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  enforcement  of  the 
PAC  Act. 

By  contrast,  here  is  a  container  that  fac- 
tually Identifies  the  producer  and  state  of 
origin.  Certainly  this  type  of  container  Iden- 
tifies the  product  so  that  a  given  consumer, 
having  purchased  the  product,  can  then  go 
back  and  repurchase  the  product  knowing 
she  will  be  getting  the  same  product  she 
previously  purchased. 

In  addition,  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  This  act  prohibits 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  a 
food  If  Its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular.  The  main  difference  between 
the  two  acts  is  that  the  Food  &  Drug  law 
deems  a  food  to  be  misbranded,  If  In  package 
form,  unless  it  bears  a  lat>el  containing  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufac- 
turer, packer,  or  distributor.  We  have  been 
informed  on  several  occasions  by  officials  of 
the  Food  &  Drug  Administration  that  the 
origin  of  the  food  product  Is  not  required  to 
be  shown  on  the  container.  Nor  does  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor  need  to 
be  located  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
product  shipped  Therefore,  a  packer  or  dis- 
tributor of  potatoes  could  be  located  any- 
where and  ship  his  otherwise  unidentified 
containers  Into  any  state  and  sell  them  Into 
any  market  to  his  advantage  and  be  within 
the  Federal  laws. 

The  very  fact  that  potatoes  can  be  legally 
sold  without  the  Identification  of  origin 
creates  a  very  favorable  atmosphere  for  those 
unscrupulous  operators  who  practice  the  art 
of  deception  by  Inference,  or  otherwise.  Sales 
by  deceptive  means  or  oral  representation 
are  practically  Impossible  to  enforce. 

Following  Is  an  example  as  to  the  manner 
In  which  this  type  of  deception  works. 

Let  us  say  a  packer  or  repacker,  licensed 
under  the  PAC  Act,  Is  located  in  Chicago. 
Dlinois,  and  is  packaging  potatoes  for  retail 
outlets.  Further,  that  he  Is  packing  the 
Russet  Burbank  variety  on  a  specified  order 
for  Washington  Russets  Assume  for  the  sake 
of  discussion  that  the  fob.  price  of  Russets 
in  Wisconsin  was  about  the  same  as  In 
Washington.  The  freight  differential  between 
Washington  and  Wisconsin  Is  approximately 
tl  00  per   hundredweight,  or  about  $600.00 
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per  car.  Through  the  use  of  the  unidentified 
container  as  to  point  of  origin,  the  retail 
buyer  has  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing 
where  his  potatoes  originated.  All  the  buyer 
can  do  Is  accept  the  oral  word  of  the  seller 
that  he  received  Washington  Russets.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  the  delivered  price  was 
twised  from  Washington,  and  that  the  grower 
In  Wisconsin  was  not  compensated  according- 
ly. Both  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  has 
paid  an  exorbitant  price  as  a  result  of  these 
trading  practices.  This  same  example  could 
be  used  on  red  potatoes  from  Wisconsin  and 
Red  River  Valley.  An  operator  In  New  Tork 
City  could  purportedly  be  selling  Adalne 
potatoes  but  substituting  locally  grown 
potatoes.  The  same  tactic  could  be  performed 
in  most  of  the  major  markets.  This  is  vicious 
competition!  With  this  excessive  profit,  this 
unethical  operator  can  always  undersell  the 
legitimate  operator.  Results:  either  the 
legitimate  operator  Is  forced  out  of  buslnesa 
or  Joins  the  club  of  qulckbuck  artists.  Pas- 
sage of  S.  562  is  urgently  needed  to  correct 
these  flagrant  abuses. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simple.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  labeling  of  all  fresh  potatoes  so 
that  the  ultimate  consumers  and  buyers  may 
know  with  certainty  the  state  of  origin  of  the 
potatoes  purchased.  Also.  It  will  provide 
positive  protection  for  the  growers  who  ar« 
willing  to  Invest  their  dollars  to  promote  the 
sale  of  their  potatoes. 

It  is  our  observation  that  labeling  will  im- 
prove product  quality  by  Identification  of  the 
packer.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  pride  of 
label.  Packer  identification  will  enhance  the 
enforcement  at  the  terminal  or  retail  level 
when  misbranding  exists. 

Enactment  of  the  "National  Potato  Label- 
ing Act"  will  materially  assist  the  Food  & 
Drug  Administration  in  Identifying  the 
origin  and  {>acker  when  contaminated  pota- 
toes are  shipped. 

The  fresh  potato  Industry  needs  only  true 
and  accurate  branding  of  state  of  origin,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer,  repacker 
or  seller  on  every  package  or  lot  of  fresh 
potatoes  offered  for  sale. 

The  provisions  of  this  BUI  will  equally 
protect  the  grower  and  consumer.  Presently, 
the  buying  public  Is  left  entirely  unprotected 
where  specific  identifications  are  lacking.  To 
assure  that  the  best  practice  of  the  market- 
place become  common  practice  against  the 
selfish  minority  who  defraud  and  deceive  the 
public,  charge  unfair  prices,  or  engage  in 
other  sharp  practices,  there  exists  an  unques- 
tionable need  for  passage  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  very  much 
appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  us  to 
present  our  views  on  this  bill.  We  respect- 
fully request  favorable  action  on  this 
"National  Potato  Labeling  Act"  to  afford  the 
consumers  an  honest  product  selection,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  growers  and  merchan- 
disers of  potatoes. 

Testimont    of    Harold    E     Bryant    To    Be 
Presented  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Relative  to  8.  562 
My  name  is  Harold  E.  Bryant.  I  am  execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  Maine  Potato  Coun- 
cil,   and    Consultant    to    the    Maine    Potato 
Commission,    both    offices    being    located    In 
Presque  Isle.  Maine. 

The  Maine  Potato  Council  is  a  trade  as- 
sociation of  growers,  shippers  and  allied  in- 
dustries associated  with  the  production  and 
marketing  of  Maine  potatoes.  We  have  as 
members  all  potato  growers  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

I  also  represent  the  Maine  Potato  Com- 
mission. Since  1936  potato  growers  In  the 
State  of  Maine  have  had  a  self-imposed  tax 
whereby  they  tax  themselves  two  cents  a 
barrel  la  barrel  weighs  165  pounds)  for  all 
potatoes  produced  In  Maine  being  used  for 
human  consumption.  These  funds  are  u^ed 


for  research,  advertising  and  the  promotion 
of  Maine  potitoes. 

At  the  present  time  Maine  Is  the  second 
largest  producer  of  potatoes  In  the  United 
States,  being  second  to  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Maine  has  been  recognized  over  a  period  of 
many  years  as  one  of  the  leading  producers 
of  quality  potatoes  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
ing located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  our  natural  salee  and 
distribution  territory  for  Maine  potatoes  Is 
that  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Our  potatoes  are  harvested  in  September 
and  October  and  marketed  throughout  the 
winter  months.  In  the  marketing  of  our  crop 
we  compete  with  most  of  the  other  states 
who  harvest  their  crop  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  and  market  during  the  winter  months. 
This  would  include  Idaho.  N.  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin.  Michigan  and  all  of  the  east- 
em  states  north  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

Like  some,  but  not  all,  of  our  competing 
states  our  growers  are  continually  trying  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  our  product  and  Im- 
prove the  image  of  Maine  potatoes  In  the 
market  place.  In  addition  to  trying  to  de- 
liver quality  merchandise  we.  like  Idaho  and 
some  other  states,  spend  large  sums  of  money 
promoting  our  potatoes  in  the  market  place. 
We  believe  we  have  an  excellent  quality  prod- 
uct and  we  want  the  housewife  to  be  able 
to  identify  that  product  and  ask  for  It  if 
she  believes  It  to  be  the  most  desirable  for 
her  purposes.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  promot- 
ing and  advertising  our  potatoes  we  find  that 
In  many  cases  our  efforts  are  being  nullified 
and  the  housewife  finds  It  impossible  to  iden- 
tify our  product  or  the  product  of  any  other 
quallty-mlnded  potato  producing  states  be- 
cause in  too  many  cases  potatoes  may  be  ad- 
vertised In  the  retail  stores  as  coming  from 
one  state  when  actually  they  were  grown  In 
some  other  state. 

In  addition  to  this  a  practice  has  been  de- 
veloped In  the  retail  stores  whereby  a  broad 
area  of  identification  will  be  used  such  as 
having  signs  saying  "Eastern  Potatoes".  This 
Is  a  very  common  practice  in  the  markets 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  "Eastern"  po- 
tatoes could  mean  potatoes  coming  from 
anywhere  in  the  east;  they  may  come  from 
excellent  potato  producing  areas  or  may  be 
extremely  poor  quality.  If  they  are  and  the 
housewife  is  dissatisfied,  far  too  often  she 
will  cease  to  buy  potatoes  of  any  kind,  so 
that  those  states  who  are  trying  and  do  a 
good  Job  of  production  and  marketing  are 
penalized  along  with  those  areas  who  do  not 
put  out  the  effort  necessary  to  deliver  quality 
merchandise. 

Idaho  for  illustration  Is  a  strong  competi- 
tor of  Maine.  We  are  willing  to  compete  with 
Idaho  or  any  other  quallty-mlnded  potato 
producing  state,  and  let  the  housewife  and 
the  consuming  public  be  a  Judge  of  the  mer- 
its of  our  product  compared  to  competitors. 
If  we  are  unable  to  meet  competition  we 
must  suffer  the  consequences. 

However,  we  do  believe  that  both  consum- 
ers and  growers  are  entitled  to  have  the 
product  they  buy,  and  In  the  case  of  growers 
the  product  they  sell.  Identified  so  that  ev- 
eryone knows  what  they  are  buying  and  may 
be  able  to  reward  or  penalize  the  producers 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality  merchandise  they 
are  delivering. 

Representing  the  potato  Industry  in  the 
State  of  Maine  we  urge  this  committee  to 
support  S.  562. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  presence  in  the  Cham- 
ber this  morning  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  who  has  joined  with  me  in  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  this  measure,  along 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 


ton [Mr.  Macnuson),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  fully  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague   [Mr.  Church]. 

The  production  of  quality  potatoes  is 
big  business  In  my  State,  just  as  it  is  in 
other  States.  In  Idaho  we  are  justly 
proud  of  the  quality  of  our  potatoes.  Our 
bill.  S.  562.  gives  the  consumer  protection 
by  insuring  that  the  label  on  the  potatoes 
the  housewife  buys  does  not  misrepresent 
the  product. 

Idaho  potato  farmers  and  shippers 
have  come  to  Washington  in  unanimous 
support  of  the  bill,  as  have  persons  from 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  All  we  ask  is 
that  the  bill  be  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee so  that  all  Senators  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
as  to  its  merits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  652,  S.  2068;  Calendar  No. 
653,  S.  2179:  Calendar  No.  654,  S.  108; 
and  Calendar  No.  655.  H.R.  11767. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AN  ACT  TO  FIX  STANDARDS  FOR 
HAMPERS,  ROUND  STAVE  BAS- 
KETS, AND  SPLINT  BASKETS  FOR 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  bill  (S.  2068)  to  repeal  certain 
acts  relating  to  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables;  exportation  of  tobacco  plant.s 
and  seed;  naval  stores;  and  wool;  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2068 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^rs  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asucmbled.  That  the 
Acts  of  Congress  listed  below  are  hereby  re- 
pealed : 

(a)  The  Act  of  August  31,  1916,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  fix  standards  for  climax  baskeis 
for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  to  fix  standards  for  baskets  and  other 
containers  for  small  fruits,  berries,  and  vege- 
tables, and  for  other  purposes"  (39  Stat. 
673,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  261-266) ; 

(b)  The  Act  of  May  21,  1928,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  fix  standards  for  hampers,  round  stiive 
baskets,  and  splint  baskets  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  for  other  purposes"  (45  Stat. 
685,  as  amended;    15  U.S.C.  257-2571); 

(C)  The  Act  of  June  5,  1940,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tobacco 
seed  and  plants,  except  for  experimental  pur- 
poses"   (54  Stat.   231;    7  U.S.C.  516-517): 

(d)  The  Naval  Stores  Act  approved  March 
3.  1923   (42  Stat.  1435;   7  U.S.C.  91-99); 

(e)  The  Act  of  May  17,  1928.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize   the  appropriation  for  use 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  certain 
funds  for  wool  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"  (45  Stat.  593;   7  U.S.C.  415b-415d^ 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 3,  1966  (80  Stat.  1302;  15  U.S.C.  1459 
(b)(3)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  containers  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1912  (37  Stat.  250, 
as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  231-233),  or  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1186,  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  234-236)." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pies- 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  668) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prliited  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE   or  THE   Bn,L 

This  bin,  which  was  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  would  repeal  the 
Standard  Container  AcU  of  1916  and  1928, 
Tobacco  Seed  and  Plant  Exportation  Act  of 
1940,  Naval  Stores  Act  of  1923,  and  Wool 
Standards  Act  of  1928. 

The  Standard  Container  Acts  prescribe 
standard  sizes  and  capacities  for  certain 
types  of  baskets  and  hampers  used  in  ship- 
ping fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  T^ie  De- 
partment advises  that  shipping  methods 
have  so  changed  since  the  acts  were  en- 
acted, that  now  leas  than  10  percent  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  marketed  in  the 
regulated  baskets  and  hampers.  With  repeal 
of  these  acts,  the  bill  would  bring  the  con- 
tainers regulated  by  them  under  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  approved  last 
year.  The  Tobacco  Seed  and  Plant  ExF>orta- 
tion  Act  prohibits  exportation  of  tobacco 
seed  in  order  to  protect  American  growers, 
and  IB  no  longer  useful  since  tobacco  pro- 
duction is  now  well  established  outside  the 
United  States.  The  Naval  Stores  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  grading  and  prohibits  false  or  mislead- 
ing practices,  and  the  Wool  Standards  Act 
provides  for  the  development  of  Standards. 
The  standards  and  grading  work  now  done 
under  the  latter  two  acts  can  be  done  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  and 
the  Department  advises  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  special  legislation  covering  these  two 
commodities.  With  the  repeal  of  such  legis- 
lation the  Department  advises  that  it  could 
reduce  its  standards  and  Inspection  work 
on  naval  stores  and  Its  standards  work  on 
wool  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  need 
therefor. 

The  Department  estimates  that  enactment 
of  the  bill  win  result  in  an  annual  reduc- 
tion of  $116,000  in  Federal  expenditures. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAMS  FOR 
ARMED  FORCES  AND  VETERANS 
HOSPITALS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2179)  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans  hospitals  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment In  line  6,  after  "31,"  strike  out 
"1970."'  and  Insert  "1970". "';  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1446a),  Is  amended  by 
striking  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  the  words 
"December  31.  1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,   1970." 


The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  669),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  extend  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans'  hospital  milk  programs  for  3 
years,  until  December  31,  1970.  These  pro- 
grams authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorpHjration  to  make  dairy  products  acquired 
under  the  price  support  program  available  to 
veterans'  hospitals,  the  Armed  Forces,  De- 
partment of  Defense  hospitals,  and  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  committee  amendment  would  correct 
the  punctuation. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  RIGHT,  TITLE, 
AND  INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN  LANDS 
CONVEYED  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
MAINE 

The  bill  'S.  108)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  reserved  or  retained 
in  certain  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  Maine,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  108 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrem  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  the  State  of  Maine,  with- 
out consideration,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  reserved  or 
retained  by  it  in  the  tract  of  land  which  was 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Maine  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  convey  the  Kennebec 
Arsenal  property,  situated  in  Augusta,  Maine, 
to  the  State  of  Maine  for  public  purposes", 
approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  1270),  by 
a  deed  from  the  United  States  dated  April  2, 
1005. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No,  670» ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  the  bill 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey, 
without  consideration,  to  the  State  of  Maine, 
all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  as  reserved  in  a  conveyance 
to  the  State  of  the  Kennebec  Arsenal  property 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33 
Stat.  1270). 

EXPLANATION    Or  THE   BILL 

The  property  In  question  has  been  used 
continuously  since  1905  as  part  of  the  Maine 
Insane  Hospital.  This  authority  Is  now 
sought  to  permit  the  State  to  use  a  portion 
of  this  property  for  a  fire  department  and 
other  public  purp>oses.  but  Is  precluded  from 
doing  so  by  the  conditions  of  the  original 
conveyance.  The  bill,  S.  108  would.  If  en- 
acted, authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  these  conditions. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Kennebec  Arsenal  was  originally  es- 
tablished by  the  War  Department  In  1836 
comprising  40  acres  of  land  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Kennebec  River  in  Augusta, 
Maine  The  arsenal  was  abolished  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  1,  1901.  Sub- 
sequently, under  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1905,  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  deed 
dated  April  12,  1905,  conveyed  the  entire 
property  to  the  State  of  Maine  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital. 
Both  the  act  and  the  deed  contained  pro- 
visions which  (1)  restricted  the  property 
to  be  used  only  In  connection  with  the  in- 
sane hospital;  and  (2)  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  in  his  discretion, 
to  repossess  the  property  If  needed  for  uses 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  this  property  has  not  been  under 
military  control  for  many  years,  the  records 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  contain  very 
little  Information  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mer installation.  An  investigation  discloses 
that  the  property  has  been  used  continu- 
ously since  1905  as  part  of  the  Maine  Insane 
Hospital.  The  State  has  Indicated  that  it 
now  desires  to  use  a  portion  of  this  property 
tor  a  fire  department  and  other  public  pur- 
poses, but  is  precluded  from  such  use  by  the 
conditions  of  the  conveyance.  This  bill 
would,  in  effect,  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release  these 
conditions. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  no  longer 
has  any  direct  Interest  In  this  property,  and 
there  are  no  foreseeable  future  defense  re- 
quirements for  its  use.  Consequently,  the 
release  of  the  deed  restrictions  is  not  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Since  the  General  Services  Administration 
Is  the  primary  disposal  agency  for  the 
United  States,  their  views  were  solicited 
since  one  of  the  conditions  to  the  release 
Is  the  right  of  the  President  to  recapture 
possession  of  the  property  at  any  time  for 
the  needs  of  the  United  States.  This  agency 
has  advised  that  it  Is  their  understanding 
that  the  State  Intends  to  continue  to  use 
the  remainder  of  the  40  acres  and  other  ad- 
joining lands  belonging  to  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  the  mental  hospital,  and  that  the 
fire  department  will  be  used  primarily  for 
the  protection  of  the  hospital;  that  while 
GSA  is  generally  opposed  to  legislative  pro- 
posals of  this  type,  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  108. 

nSCAL    DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


U.S.  NAVAL  STATION,  LONG  BEACH, 
CALIF. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11767)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  comprising  the  U.S. 
Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  iNo.  671 ) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  retrocede 
to  the  State  of  California  all,  or  such  portion 
as  he  may  deem  desirable  for  retrocession. 
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of  the  Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by 
the  United  States  over  any  lands  comprising 
the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

kxplajvatiok  or  ths  bilx 
This  authority  Is  sought  particularly  to 
permit  the  State  oX  Calllornla.  acting 
through  local  civil  authorities,  to  furnish 
regular  police  protection  to  the  391  families 
residing  In  two  Navy  housing  projects  con- 
structed on  separate  parcels  (88  77  acres 
and  58.88  acres)  of  land  which  now  comprise 
parts  of  the  Navsil  Station,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
The  retrocession  would  be  acpompllshed  by 
flUng  written  notice  thereof  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  to  be  effective  upon  Its 
acceptance  by  the  State  In  such  manner  as 
Its  laws  may  prescribe. 

BACKGROUND 

This  legislation  was  submitted  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  legislative 
program  for  the  90th  Congress.  The  purpose 
is  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
retrocede  to  the  State  of  California  certain 
lands  comprising  the  VS.  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  This  authority  Is  sought 
particularly  to  permit  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, acting  through  local  civil  authorities, 
to  furnish  regular  police  protection  to  the 
U.S.   Naval   Station,   Long   Beach,   Caltf. 

The  U.S.  Naval  StaUon,  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
comprl«««  a  total  of  1,503.83  acres  of  land 
and  submerged  lands.  The  main  site  of  th'' 
naval  station  encompasses  1,102.48  acres 
acquired  by  separate  condemnation  actions 
In  1940.  1942,  and  1963.  The  remaining  401.17 
acres  of  land,  acqvilred  by  condemnation  and 
transfer,  are  the  sites  of  seven  separate  off- 
station  Navy  housing  projects. 

Over  most  of  the  naval  station  and  Ave  of 
the  ofl-statlon  housing  projects,  the  Govern- 
ment Jurisdiction  is  proprietorial  only.  How- 
ever, over  a  243.46-acre  portion  of  the  main 
site  (Including  219.58  acres  In  which  the 
Government  interest  Is  only  a  leasehold  until 
August  9,  1970 ».  the  Government  presently 
has  partial  legislative  Jurisdiction,  subject 
only  to  State  reserved  powers  of  taxation  and 
service  of  civil  and  criminal  process.  Such 
Jurisdiction  Is  vested  by  article  I,  section  8. 
clause  17,  of  the  Constitution,  section  256  of 
title  40,  United  States  Code,  an  act  of  the 
California  Legislature  of  March  12.  1872,  as 
amended  by  chapter  710  of  the  statutes  of 
1939  (Calllornla  Political  Code,  sec.  34 1,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  letter  of  April  5,  1943, 
accepting  Jurisdiction,  acknowledged  by  Cali- 
fornia State  Lands  Commission  letter  of 
April  10,  1943. 

The  same  Federal  constitutional  provision 
and  statute  the  same  substantive  California 
law,  recodified  as  California  Government 
Code,  section  HI.  by  chapter  134,  California 
Statutes  of  1943  Secretary  of  the  Navy  letter 
of  November  12.  1943,  accepting  Jurisdiction 
and  California  State  Lands  Commission  ac- 
knowledgment letter  of  November  12,  1943. 
operated  to  vest  the  Government  with  simi- 
lar Jurisdiction  over  485  acres  acquired  in 
1942  for  use  in  connection  with  the  U.S. 
Naval  Fuel  Depot,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Two  por- 
tions of  this  485-acre  tract,  measuring  58.86 
and  88.77  acres,  were  subsequently  trans- 
ferred from  the  Naval  Puel  Depot.  San  Pedro. 
to  the  Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  Their  de- 
velopment and  use  as  Palos  Verdes  public 
quarters  and  the  San  Pedro  fund  housing 
project,  respectively,  has  given  rise  to  a  sig- 
nificant problem  In  the  furnishing  of  ade- 
quate police  protection  to  the  391  families 
residing  In  the  housing  projects.  The  Gov- 
ernment's existing  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  48S  acres  leaves  local  police 
authorities  with  no  Jurisdiction  over  these 
projects  for  performance  of  their  ordinary 
functions  of  law  enforcement  and  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property  on  behalf  of  the 
residents.  The  Navy  shore  patrol,  the  only 
Government  police  agency  readily  available, 
cannot  effecOvely  police  these  residential 
areas  since  It  has  no  general  authority  over 
persons  other  than  members  of  the  Anned 


Forces.  Under  section  13  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State 
would  be  enforceable  In  the  project  areas 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  State  jurisdic- 
tion, but  only  as  Federal  law  and  only  by 
such  other  Government  police  officers  as  may 
be  provided.  The  forum  for  enforcement  of 
such  laws  would  be  the  U.S.  district  court, 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

The  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  city 
of  Loe  Angeles  and  of  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  presently  rendering  police  services 
In  the  general  localities  of  Palos  Verdes  pub- 
lic quarters  amd  the  San  Pedro  fund  housing 
project,  have  both  indicated  willingness  to 
furnish  these  housing  projects  with  their 
regular  services  If  the  Impediment  of  lack 
of  Jurisdiction  is  removed.  Government  ret- 
rocession of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
these  projects  as  soon  as  possible  is  consid- 
ered highly  desirable  to  relieve  the  existing 
unhappy  situation.  This  will  make  regular 
police  services  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles  available  to  occu- 
pants of  portions  of  the  housing  project 
under  their  respective  Jurisdictions.  Advis- 
ing that  State  acceptance  of  retrocession  of 
Government  Jurisdiction  will  require  an  act 
of  the  California  Legislature,  the  California 
State  Lands  Commission  has  prepared  pro- 
posed general  legislation  to  effect  State  con- 
sent to  Government  retrocession  of  Jurisdic- 
tion under  certain  conditions  of  procedure. 
Such  proposed  legislation  will  be  submitted 
to  the  legislature  In  Its  1967  session. 

This  proposal  is  consistent  with  similar 
special  legislation  prevloxisly  enacted,  and 
the  draft  legislation  Is  flexible  Neither  lim- 
ited to  nor  describing  specific  Installation 
areas  or  ends  to  be  attained.  It  Is  designed 
to  vest  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  au- 
thority to  make  such  adjustment  in  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Station.  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  as  he 
deems  desirable.  EJxercise  of  this  authority 
with  regard  to  the  two  housing  projects  will 
permit  local  police  authorities  to  furnish  to 
their  occupants  the  same  protection  of  per- 
son and  property  which  they  presently  fur- 
nish to  the  naval  station's  five  other  housing 
projects  and  to  the  community  In  general 

COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislative  proposal 
would  not  result  In  an  Increase  in  budgetary 
requirements. 

DtPARTMENTAL    POSPTION 

This  bill  incorpKjrates  a  legislative  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  part  of  its  legrlslatlve 
program  for  the  90th  Congre-ss,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  a  letter  addressed  to  President  of 
the  Senate,  dated  July  3.  1967.  which  is  set 
out  below  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 


PEOPLE   PEOPLE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
dialog  that  has  continued  these  many 
months  in  the  Senate  concerning  U.S. 
policy  in  Asia  and  Vietnam,  it  has  be- 
come rather  fashionable  for  the  critics 
of  present  policy  periodically  to  launch 
attacks  on  a  certain  aspect  of  policy 
or  utterance  by  public  officials;  address 
their  criticism  to  that  point  for  as  many 
days  as  It  can  command  a  headline:  and 
then  lay  back  until  another  issue  comes 
along.  It  now  seems  that  if  no  new  issue 
becomes  reswlily  available,  the  critics 
then  proceed  to  invent  one. 

For  the  past  few  days,  for  example,  the 
Vietnam  critics  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  contrived  allegation  that 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  resurrect- 
ed— for  political  reasons — the  old  "yel- 
low peril"  fears,  and  they  have  at- 
tempted to  persuade  public  opinion  that 


the  Secretary,  for  sinister  reasons,  has 
unfairly  preyed  on  a  public  fear  about 
the  yellow  masses  of  Asia  inundating  the 
world. 

This,  of  course.  Is  sheer  poppycock, 
and  the  tactics  of  the  critics  in  attempt- 
ing to  characterize  Secretary  Rusk's  re- 
marks in  such  a  context  are  obvious  at- 
tempts to  create  another  "straw  man." 

The  issue  at  stake  in  Asia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  not  yellow  people — nor  green 
people,  nor  purple  people,  nor  brown 
people.  The  issue  is  people  people.  There 
are  millions  of  Chinese.  But  there  are 
also  millions  of  other  Asians  In  the  ad- 
jacent Asian  countries,  and  it  is  the  op- 
portunity to  win  the  chance  for  these 
Asian  people  to  determine  their  own 
destinies  that  is  really  at  stake  In  the 
world  today.  The  billion  non-Chlnese 
in  Asia  surely  have  as  deep  a  personal 
stake  in  the  future  shape  and  form  of 
the  Asian  Continent  as  do  the  billion 
Chinese.  The  issue  has  no  connection 
with  the  color  of  people's  skins  but  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  people  themselves. 

Needless  to  say.  an  Asiatic  continent 
brought  Into  balance  among  the  compet- 
ing interests  of  all  Asians  serves  best  our 
own  national  Interest  as  well.  Since 
World  War  n.  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  wisely  had  as  a  part 
of  its  underpinnings  the  principle  of  pre- 
venting any  one  nation  from  dominating 
the  continent  of  Europe  and.  by  the  same 
token,  has  pursued  the  goal  of  prevent- 
ing any  one  power  from  dominating  the 
Par  East.  By  restraining  the  expansive 
and  threatening  flutterings  of  a  China 
in  convulsion.?  now,  we  can  best  hope  to 
win  time  for  the  other  nations  of  Asia  to 
restructure  their  own  balance  of  forces 
and  to  maintain  their  own  stability.  The 
goal  of  peaceful  change  rather  than 
bloody  and  violent  change  creates  a  far 
better  climate  for  progress  in  Asia. 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  HASKELL 
PROPOSES  EDUCATION  PLAN  TO 
HELP  CHILDREN  OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  former 
Representative  Harry  G.  Haskell,  Jr.,  of 
Delaware,  has  proposed  an  Imaginative 
plan  of  Intensive  education  to  help  rescue 
children  who  are  now  likely  to  continue 
in  their  present  pattern  of  poverty  and 
despair. 

In  a  speech  last  night  In  Wilmington 
to  members  of  the  committee  of  39,  a 
nonpartisan  civic  organization,  Mr.  HavS- 
kell  suggested  an  intensive  program  of 
education  aimed  at  children  in  the  criti- 
cal learning  period  from  4  to  8  years  of 
age.  He  calls  his  idea  catch-up  education, 
and  suggests  that  a  Wilmington  school 
where  50  percent  or  more  of  the  children 
are  in  the  poverty  category  be  selected 
for  a  demonstration  project. 

This  imaginative  plan  advanced  by  Mr. 
Haskell  is  in  keeping  with  his  long  record 
of  personal  interest  and  action  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  city  and  State. 

In  the  interests  of  bringing  his  plan  to 
the  attention  of  a  wider  audience,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
speech  last  night  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Th«  ProPLE  or  Our   City   Demand  thx 
Lonc-Ranoe  SoLunoN 
(An  address  by  Harry  G.  Haskell,  Jr.,  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  39  on  Thursday.  October  19. 
19671 

Let  us  for  a  moment  Imagine  the  case  of 
a  child  born  into  an  environment  of  poverty 
and  despair  In  Wilmington. 

Growing  up  In  a  household  where  the 
father  is  out  of  work  and  receiving  welfare — 
if  In  fact  there  Is  a  father  there  at  all — and 
in  which  the  mother  Is  working  long  hours 
for  little  pay — if  she  is  working  at  all — the 
child  is  on  his  own.  He  plays  In  the  streets, 
in  rat-lnfe8t«d  back  alleys  and  In  filth.  Where 
else  Is  there  to  play?  He  attends  school,  but 
his  background  Is  so  deprived  that  even  the 
most  bcisic  concepts  In  the  Dlck-and-Jane 
reader  are  beyond  his  comprehension.  The 
teacher  has  no  time  to  give  him  the  special 
help  he  needs,  for  he  Is  one  of  80  or  40 
children  in  her  class.  He  falls  further  and 
further  behind  academically  and  conse- 
quently he  loses  Interest. 

At  the  same  time  he  sometimes  watches 
television.  He  sees  how  other  people  live,  and 
he  wants  it.  The  Idea  of  having  some  money 
in  his  pocket  to  buy  a  car  and  play  a  little 
^ows  more  and  more  attractive  The  bene- 
fits of  education  seem  more  and  more  obscure. 
He  drops  out  of  school  and  soon  finds  he  can- 
not get  a  Job.  or  if  he  can  that  it  pays  him 
very  little. 

One  muggy  August  evening  he  Is  standing 
around  when  suddenly  some  one  tosses  a 
brick  He  tosses  one  too.  He  gets  away  with 
It.  But  not  long  after  he  gets  in  trouble 
with  the  law.  for  the  temptations  of  crime 
prove  too  much  for  him,  and  he  spends  more 
and  more  time  In  a  state-supported  correc- 
tional Institution.  Soon  he,  like  his  father, 
is  on  welfare,  again  being  carried  by  the 
taxpayers.  He  fathers  a  number  of  children, 
children  who  like  himself  are  destined  to  re- 
quire public  help  In  any  number  of  ways 
during  their  lives.  Once  again,  society  has 
lost.  More  important,  a  human  being  has 
lost. 

This  example  can  be  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands right  here  In  our  city.  This  Is  not  only 
Harlem  or  Watts.  It  Is  Wilmington.  It  Is 
one  example  of  the  urban  problem,  the 
problem  of  the  cities,  a  problem  of  poverty, 
inequality,  lack  of  opportunity — all  of  which 
leads  to  frustration. 

We  have  seen  this  year  more  dramatically 
and  more  destructively  than  ever  what  the 
consequences  of  this  unbroken  cycle  are. 
Tills  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  efforts 
have  been  made  In  our  city  and  elsewhere. 

It  has  gotten  to  the  pomt  where  many 
people.  Including  some  dedicated  to  solving 
these  problems,  throw  up  their  bands  and  say 
there  Is  no  answer.  I  say:  there  has  to  be  an 
answer. 

It  Is  true  that  much  is  being  done  and 
much  more  has  been  anticipated  to  combat 
urban  problems.  In  two  of  the  three  funda- 
mental areas — -namely  housing  and  employ- 
ment— there  Is  hope  that  we  are  reaching 
toward  meaningful  levels  of  accomplishment. 
Programs  for  low-cost  housing,  Increased  Job 
opportunities,  and  recreational  sites,  plus 
legislation  In  the  civil  rights  field,  will  help. 
But  while  such  good  works  are  essential,  and 
require  expansion  and  Improvement,  they  are 
basically  flreflghtlng  operations  rather  than 
long-range  solutions. 

What  Is  the  long-range  solution?  What  is 
the  thing  that  could  do  the  most  effective  Job 
of  solving  the  problems  of  our  cities?  I  sub- 
mit it  lies  in  the  early  development  of  the 
child  through  special  and  effective  education- 
al programs  that  really  emphasize  Individual 
attention  to  the  child. 

In  his  Chicago  studies.  Bloom  found  that 
intelligence  patterns  are  50  per  cent  estab- 
lished by  age  4  and  BO  per  cent  established 
by  age  8.  Obviously,  then,  this  Is  the  area  In 
which  we  must  work  the  hardest.  We  must 
compensate  for  environmental  deficiencies  by 
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providing  a  total  education  not  simply  aca- 
demic In  nature. 

Communication  is  the  key.  As  Dr.  Earl 
Jackson  of  Wilmington's  Bancroft  School 
says:  "We  learn  to  read  In  grades  one  through 
three,  then  we  read  to  learn." 

We  need  a  program  that  Includes  strong 
emphasis  on  health,  basic  living  tools,  lan- 
guage arts,  and  broadened  experiences.  ITie 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  we  have  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  these  four  to  eight-year-olds. 
Such  a  program  requires  large  amounts  of 
additional  money.  It  makes  financial  sense 
because  It  will  cost  far  less  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem now  than  later.  These  are  kids  who  above 
all  desen'e  a  chance  In  this  life.  These  are 
people,  not  statistics.  To  fall  to  take  this 
opportunity  now.  Is  to  mass-produce  children 
who  wUl  be  problems  for  society  their  entire 
lives,  and  the  problem  snowballs  as  popula- 
tion grows. 

What  Is  being  done  in  this  field  today? 
What  has  been  learned  that  we  can  apply 
here  in  Wilmington? 

One  national  pioneer  effort  has  been  Op- 
eration Headstart.  one  of  the  few  successful 
efforts  In  the  "War  on  Poverty."  Headstart, 
as  you  know,  began  on  a  summer  basis  with 
pre-school  youngsters,  attempting  to  prepare 
them  for  school  Generally.  It  Involves  chil- 
dren between  three  and  five  years  old.  The 
summer  programs  now  serve  about  600,000 
children,  the  full-vear  programs  about 
200.000. 

Mr.  Jule  Sugarman,  director  of  Headstart, 
testified  before  a  U.S.  Senate  committee  last 
June  on  this  program  and  had  the  following 
to  say  about  Its  success: 

".  .  .  In  general,  the  research  says  the  child 
who  comes  Into  Headstart  is  substantially 
below  the  advantaged  child  In  his  develop- 
ment. If  you  use  a  scale  of  100,  he  is  down 
somewhere  around  80  or  85.  After  he  has  been 
In  Headstart.  he  Is  up  to  the  90  to  95  range. 
He  Is  below  the  average  child,  but  still  sig- 
nificantly better  than  when  he  came  Into  the 
program." 

Mr.  Sugarman  also  noted  that  •■.  .  it  is 
particularly  true  that  the  child  who  was  the 
worst  off  when  he  started  Is  one  who  gains 
the  most  In   the  program.   .  ." 

But  let  us  consider  what  Mr  Sugarman 
had  to  say  next  for  this  is  Important  in 
terms  of  the  long-range  solution 

"After  the  child  has  been  out  of  Headstart 
for  a  few  months  or  a  year  he  tends  to  lose 
some  of  the  gains  he  has  achieved  during  the 
Headstart  program,  a  fact  which  we  attribute 
largely  to  the  kind  of  program  Into  which 
he  goes  In  the  school  sjfstem,  whether  It  be 
kindergarten  or  first  grade.  He  does  not  slip 
back  to  his  original  level,  but  he  does  not 
maintain  the  level  of  gain  that  he  first 
achieved  In  the  program." 

A  little  later  In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Sugar- 
man  says  that  his  ofBce  anticipates  this  kind 
of  assistance  Is  necessary  through  the  third 
p-ade,  although  not  as  many  children  may 
need  this  much. 

Further  evidence  comes  from  Jeanne  S. 
Park,  an  Information  officer  In  HEW's  Office 
of  Education,  writing  In  the  American  School 
Board  Journal  last  August.  She  wrote: 

■Research  has  demonstrated  that  the  gains 
which  children  make  in  Head  Start  classes 
often  are  lost  in  the  transition  to  classroom 
work  In  regular  schools,  unless  the  schools 
also  provide  special  attention." 

So  Headstart  by  itself  will  Just  not  answer 
the  problem. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  working  on  a  new  program 
called  Follow  Through,  designed  to  pick  up 
where  Headstart  leaves  off.  It  has  begun  this 
fall  in  a  limited  version  In  30  communities, 
involving  some  3,000  children  and  costing  3 
million  federal  dollars.  It  begins  In  a  major 
way  next  fall  when  It  will  Involve  190,000 
children  and  120  million  federal  dollars. 
Communities  will  be  encouraged  to  experi- 


ment. None  of   these  pilot  programs  Is  op- 
erating In  Delaware. 

Another  way  In  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment participates  In  this  kind  of  work  Is 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Title  I  of  that  act  deals 
with  education  of  children  of  low-Income 
families. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  most 
controversial,  program  of  all  Is  operating  In 
21  schools  In  New  Tork  City,  where  It  began 
three  years  ago.  It  Is  called  the  More  Effective 
Schools,  or  MES,  program. 

It  Is  a  total  program  from  pre-klnder- 
garten  through  the  entire  elementary  school. 
Its  key  concept  Is  Individual  attention  and 
total  education.  In  pre-klndergarten,  there 
are  no  more  than  15  pupils  per  class.  There 
are  three  teachers  per  class.  In  kindergarten, 
there  are  no  more  than  20  pupils  i>er  class. 
There  are  two  teachers  per  class.  In  grades 
one  through  six,  there  are  no  more  than  22 
pupils  per  class.  There  are  four  teachers  for 
three  classes. 

Also,  there  is  a  full-time  health  counselor, 
three  full-time  guidance  counselors,  one  full- 
time  psychologist,  one  part-time  psychiatrist. 
Junior  guidance  classes,  and  a  full-time  social 
worker.  There  also  are  teaching  specialists 
In  reading,  math,  art,  audio- visual  work,  sci- 
ence, music,  and  English  language  available 
to  all  children. 

I  noted  that  this  program  Is  controrerslal. 
This  Is  so  because  of  serious  differences  of 
opinion  over  its  effectiveness.  There  Is  no 
question  that  It  has  brought  many  benefits. 
■Teachers  like  to  teach  in  this  program.  Par- 
ents are  happier  too.  Discipline  problems  are 
fewer.  Absenteeism  Is  lower.  There  Is  an  Im- 
proved atmosphere.  But  this  Is  a  program 
that  costs  twice  as  much  per  student  as  the 
regular  program,  and  such  expenditure  re- 
quires proof  of  academic  achievement  also. 
Here  Is  where  the  controversy  exists. 

One  report  was  In  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  on  MES.  where  it  noted  that 
■■In  standard  tests  given  last  April,  second 
and  third  grade  pupils  In  the  21  MES  schools 
displayed  reading  ability  at  the  national 
norm  or  above.  In  240  other  slum-area 

schools  in  New  York,  by  contrast,  second- 
graders  were  five  to  six  months  behind  norms 
in  reading  developments,  whUe  third-graders 
lagged  even  more" 

But  on  the  other  side  we  cannot  Ignore  a 
study  released  last  week  by  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education,  a  federally-financed  re- 
searched and  education  agency.  This  study 
said  that  while  there  are  many  side  benefits 
of  the  MES  program — a  better  atmosphere, 
better  discipline,  et  cetera — the  children  do 
not  test  significantly  higher.  The  problem, 
according  to  those  who  made  this  study.  Is 
that  teachers  need  special  training  to  teach 
in  such  a  program.  With  Imaginative  train- 
ing, the  people  who  made  the  study  feel 
such  a  program  would  have  a  real  chance 
of  success. 

Many  cities  have  begun  a  campaign  for 
MES-type  education.  The  McCone  Commis- 
sion, In  Its  Watts  report,  said  that  this  was 
the  only  type  of  program  that  could  succeed 
there. 

California,  according  to  a  June  report  In 
the  Chlstlan  Science  Monitor,  Is  Involved  in 
this  so-called  compensatory  education.  Here 
Is  a  comment  by  Dr.  Wilson  C.  Riles,  who 
heads   that  program: 

■'We  didn't  expect  any  gains  In  so  short  a 
time.  The  amazing  thing  to  me  is  that  we 
made  some.  Youngsters  In  the  first  semester 
made  one  month  ■s  gain  for  every  month  of 
the  program. 

■'That  may  not  sound  like  anything  spe- 
cial. But  before,  those  same  kids  were  mak- 
ing only  yip  of  a  month's  gain  for  each 
month  In  school.  That  means  they  were  fall- 
ing steadily  behind  everybody  else  month 
by  month.  By  the  time  some  of  them  got  to 
high  school,  they  wers  three  or  fotir  years 
behind. 
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"Oiir  program  so  far  hasn't  closed  that  gap. 
But  It  shows  we  could  stop  the  backward 
drift.  It  prevented  them  from  falling  still 
further  behind." 

In  Pittsburgh,  they  are  using  lower  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  team  teaching,  preprlmary 
education  to  prepare  slum  children  for  early 
grades,  and  a  4',-^  day  week  11  months  of  the 
year. 

With  all  this  as  background,  I'd  now  like 
to  return  to  Wilmington  and  discuss  a  pos- 
sible program  for  this  city. 

I  propose  that  the  Wilmington  schools 
take  on  a  project  in  this  area  that  we  might 
call  catch-up  education.  I  would  propose 
that  one  school  be  selected,  a  school  where 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children  are  In 
the  poverty  or  disadvantaged  category.  Let's 
take  the  children  between  four  and  eight 
years  of  age,  which  means  adding  a  new 
grade  level  for  the  four-year-olds.  Let's  make 
kindergarten  a  full  Instead  of  half-day  pro- 
gram, which  means  doubling  the  program 
for  flve-year-olds.  Let's  reduce  class  sizes  In 
the  flxst  thre«  grades  to  about  half  of  what 
they  are  now;  namely,  one  professional 
working  with  15  youngsters  rather  than  30 
or  35.  Let's  extend  the  school  year  for  these 
children  to  II  months,  which  means  adding 
six  weeks  to  the  present  school  year.  Let  us 
keep  In  the  back  of  our  minds,  as  another 
possibility,  the  idea  of  extending  the  school 
day  from  8  ajn.  until  5  p.m.  And  let  us  try 
to  Involve  the  parents  of  these  children  as 
much  as  possible. 

Then,  let  vis  do  what  the  gentlemen  who 
made  the  New  York  study  recommended  to 
me :  provide  special  and  imaginative  training 
for  the  teachers  In  this  program  so  as  to 
reach  maximum  effectiveness  In  the  small 
classes,  individual  Instruction,  etc. 

Let  us  see  whether  this  works,  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  na- 
tional first.  And,  If  necessary,  I  feel  that  fed- 
eral demonstration  project  funds  might  be 
available  to  help  us  out. 

It  might  range  from  »150,000  to  $450,000 
depending  upon  the  school  selected.  It  would 
certainly  be  worthwhile  to  see  If  we  can 
make  ttUs  work  here. 

If  catch-up  does  work  after  a  year's 
operation,  then  we  had  better  be  prepared 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  find  the 
funds  to  do  the  Job  in  the  whole  city  of 
Wilmington. 

What  are  we  talking  about  in  terms  of  a 
full-fledged  program?  If  we  consider  Wil- 
mington elementary  schools  where  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  children  at  a  poverty  or 
disadvantaged  level,  we  are  talking  about 
eight  schools  and  5,000  children  between  ages 
four  and  eight.  To  provide  smaller  classes 
and  an  extended  school  year  I  am  told,  would 
mean  about  $450  per  pupil  over  and  above 
the  current  cost  of  about  $560.  This  does  not 
include  additional  building  space. 

Total  cost  would  be  slightly  over  $2  mil- 
lion.— This  does  not  include  special  teacher 
training  or  added  physical  plant. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Delaware  com- 
mittee studying  causes  of  civil  unrest,  in  its 
recent  report  on  education,  recommended 
establishment  of  state-supp>orted  kinder- 
gartens, that  Headstart  be  made  a  perma- 
nent federally-financed  program  for  a  full 
school  day  and  all  year  around,  and  that 
additional  teachers  be  allotted  to  schools 
with  children  having  special  needs.  Thus, 
this  committee  recognized  the  need  and  has 
gone  part  of  the  way. 

I  think  It  is  obvious  that  Wilmington  can- 
not alone  undertake  the  financing  of  such 
a  large  program.  The  federal  government,  and 
the  state  government,  will  have  to  partici- 
pate. 

We  shall  also  need  the  support — and  I 
mean  the  full  and  energetic  support — of  all 
the  leadership  available  to  us.  This  will  be 
crucial  If  It  is  to  come  to  pass. 

We  obviously  need  support  also  from  civic 


and  community  groups,  such  as  your  Com- 
mittee of  39,  and  elected  officials  at  all  levels. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  done  on  an  abso- 
lutely nonpartisan  basis. 

Let  us  try  this  out  on  a  demonstration 
basis.  For  we  need  this  kind  of  program 
here.  We  must  determine  soon  whether  this 
will  work.  If  it  does,  we  must  have  the  cour- 
age, intelligence  and  boldness  to  part  with  a 
sizeable  piece  of  our  national  and  local 
treasure  in  order  to  preserve  that  treasure 
later  on.  That  treasure  obviously  is  both 
economic  and  human. 

We  should  do  It  for  humanitarian  reasons 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  We  should 
do  it  for  financial  reasons,  because  it  will 
save  us  money  in  the  long  run.  If  we  want 
to  live  together  successfully  In  this  city  and 
nation,  we  had  best  get  on  with  the  Job. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  men  taUc  of  going 
to  the  moon.  We  must  apply  the  same  ener- 
gy, talent  and  resources  to  a  more  critical 
program,  that  of  improving  the  lives  and 
opportunities   of   all   Americans. 

Among  all  cities,  Wilmington  should  have 
the  capacity  to  solve  its  problems.  If  we  here 
can't  do  It,  and  I  know  we  can,  then  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  this  nation  as  a  whole 
doing  it — Thank  you. 


PRESERVATION  OP  WILDLIFE  GAINS 
NEW  FRIEND:  NBC  NEWS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  few  decades  there  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  of  Interest  on  the 
part  of  all  Americans  In  the  preservation 
of  endangered  species  such  as  the  dis- 
appearing American  bison  and  the  spec- 
tacular whooping  crane.  It  was  front- 
page news  recently  that  at  Patuxent 
W^ildlife  Ptesearch  Center  a  number  of 
whooping  crane  eggs  have  been  artifi- 
cially hatched,  providing  new  hopes  and 
possibilities  for  the  continuation  of  this 
greatly  endangered  species. 

This  interest  and  concern  are,  in  part, 
a  result  of  long-term  dedicated  work  by 
such  great  conservationists  as  former 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his 
helper.  Gov  Gifford  Plnchot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  by  John  Muir  and 
cartoonist  "Ding"  Darling.  But,  even 
more,  this  public  concern  is  the  result  of 
an  increasing  attention  being  paid  to 
conservation  and  wildlife  preservation  by 
concerned  American  news  media. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  heartily 
those  news  writers  and  news  reporters 
who  have  played  so  essential  and  com- 
mendable a  part  in  bringing  Into  the 
public  eye  the  dangers  which  are  faced  by 
our  American  wildlife  and  endangered 
species  throughout  the  world.  Especially 
I  wish  to  thank  the  managers  and  writers 
of  NBC  News  Service,  which  on  Friday, 
September  29,  1967,  presented  to  the 
American  public  a  report  on  American 
wildlife  which  will  live  In  the  minds  of  Its 
viewers  for  months  to  come. 

In  "American  Profile:  Our  Endan- 
gered Wildlife,"  Ed  Cobb,  whose  "Mark 
Twain"  series  has  educated  the  American 
public  In  the  wonders  of  our  natural 
world,  narrated  the  story  of  our  present 
battle  In  this  country  to  save  endangered 
species  In  the  face  of  great  Industrial 
growth  and  change. 

Included  in  this  documentary  are  the 
vital,  and  frightening,  needs  for  greater 
protection  of  the  dainty  Florida  key  deer, 
the  disappearing  timber  wolf,  and  the 
recently   rediscovered  ivory   bill   wood- 


pecker of  the  Big  Thicket  areas  of  Texas. 
I  have  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  great  event  in  the  annals  of 
wildlife  research,  the  recent  reported 
sighting  of  this  species  which  has  long 
been  thought  extinct,  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  great  concern  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  this  bird.  I  repeat 
on  this  occasion  that  this  and  like  endan- 
gered species  must  be  preserved  for  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans,  as  well 
as  for  ourselves. 

In  this  excellent  documentary  on 
American  species,  NBC  notes  In  the 
words  of  one  of  Conservation's  great 
men.  Dr.  Aldo  Leopold,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  that; 

For  one  species  to  mourn  the  death  of 
another  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  We 
who  have  lost  our  (passenger)  pigeons 
mourn  the  loss.  Had  the  funeral  been  ours, 
the  pigeon  would  hardly  have  mourned  us. 
In  this  fact,  rather  than  in  nylons  or  atomic 
bombs,  lies  evidence  of  our  superiority  over 
the  beasts. 

In  this  statement  lies  the  essential 
quality  of  the  conservation  movement: 
It  demands  the  inspiration  of  Its  fol- 
lowers with  an  esteem  for  the  natural 
world  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Without 
this  Inspiration  of  which  only  man  is 
capable,  conservationists  would  go  beg- 
ging ;  there  would  be  no  American  bison, 
no  whooping  crane,  there  would  remain 
no  more  bald  eagle,  the  symbol  of  our 
Nation.  But  this  has  not  happened, 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  all  Americans, 
and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  a  concerned 
and  involved  American  news  service.  For 
with  the  appearance  of  such  a  program 
as  this  by  NBC  News,  Americans  are 
again  advised  of  the  progress,  and  the 
remaining  needs,  of  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  fellow  species;  and  by  this 
report  they  again  receive  the  appeal  to 
notice,  and  to  care  about,  the  wildlife 
which  they  encounter  seldom  in  the 
midst  of  urbanized  modern  living. 

I  have  sponsored  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  41  for  the  purpose  of  conven- 
ing a  World  Conference  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Wildlife;  I  encourage  the  passage 
in  the  near  future  of  my  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  bill,  S.  4.  which  would  pre- 
serve the  habitat  of  the  greatly  endan- 
gered ivory  bill  woodpecker. 

It  is  by  such  legislation  as  this  that 
we  in  Congress  can  work  toward  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  can  show  our  esteem  for  the 
works  of  creation. 

My  Correspondence  from  Texas  and 
across  the  Nation  convinces  me  that 
this  is  a  cause  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Americans  everywhere.  And  such  reports 
as  NBC's  "Our  Endangered  Wildlife"  en- 
courage my  belief  that  this  situation  and 
this  need  are  recognized  by  the  most  im- 
portant forces,  the  most  essential  regis- 
ter, of  our  Nation's  outlook  on  the  world, 
and  her  concern  for  the  world  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  NBC  pro- 
gram "Our  Endangered  Wildlife"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scription was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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American  Profile;  "Oitr  Endangered 

Wn-DLirE" 

(Transcription  from   tape  of  an  NBC  News 

documentary  which  appeared  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 29.  1967) 

•Voice.  "American  Profile,"  the  first  of  a  sc- 
ries of  documentary  glimpses  of  the  con- 
tinent on  which  we  live:  brought  to  you  by 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Look  for 
the  steel  mark  on  things  you  buy.  Today  and 
tomorrow  steel  makes  things  better  for  you; 
and  by  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  New  York  Life  agent  in  your  community 
is  a  good  man  to  know. 

(Commercial.) 

Voice.  Now  to  narrate  this  special  NBC 
News  Report  on  "Our  Endangered  Wildlife," 
here  is  artist  and  conservationist  Ed  Dodd, 
creator  of  "Mark  Trail." 

Mr.  Ed  Dodd.  I'd  like  to  show  you  a  book. 
It  hasn't  been  published,  and  It  won't  be  The 
title  is  "flare  and  Endangered  Pish  and  Wild- 
life In  the  United  States."  Its  cover  is  red, 
denoting  danger.  Inside  are  reports  on  323 
wildlife  creatures:  mammals  on  salmon  pink; 
birds  on  green;  reptiles  and  amphibians  on 
yellow;  and  flshe.s  on  blue. 

More  than  300  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, all  specializing  in  wildlife  studleE.  were 
consulted  to  prepare  that  preliminary  report; 
and  from  It  has  been  distilled  a  master  list 
of  seventy-eight  species  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. This  Is  a  frightening  number,  in 
light  of  our  past  record.  In  what  we  might 
call  modern  times,  we  have  seen  the  pass- 
ing^to  mention  only  a  few — we  have  seen  the 
passing  of  the  Great  Auk.  the  Heath  Hen,  the 
Sea  Mink,  the  Carolina  Parakeet,  the  Labra- 
dor Duck,  Steller's  Sea  Cow,  the  Mamo,  and, 
to  mention  the  classic  example  of  destruction. 
the  Passenger  Pigeon. 

In  the  early  1800's  there  were  billions  of 
passenger  pigeons  in  the  tinlted  States,  per- 
haps 5  billion.  The  passenger  pigeon  was  edi- 
ble and  available,  and  vast  flocks  were 
slaughtered  Indiscriminately. 

On  September  Ist.  1914,  the  last  of  the 
passenger  pigeons  died  at  the  Cincinnati 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  bird  was  a  female 
named  Martha.  There  is  much  dispute  about 
her  age.  and  what  caused  her  death.  All  that 
Is  really  of  little  value.  The  point  is  that  she 
was  the  last  of  a  species.  She  stands  mum- 
mified now  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
mute  In  death,  yet  speaking  volumes  on  the 
foolishness  of  man. 

And  we  did  nearly  the  same  thing  with 
the  buffalo — the  American  bison— and  in  the 
same  time  period.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  In  1865  four  massive  herds  of  buffalo 
covered  the  Plains,  from  the  Canadian  bor- 
der to  deep  Into  Texas  There  were  tens  of 
millions  of  them.  Then  two  great  transcon- 
tinental railroads  were  pushed  across  the 
nation,  followed  by  settlers  and  cities  and 
vast  expansion.  Between  1865  and  1883.  in 
the  short  period  of  eighteen  years,  these 
herds  were  reduced  from  millions  to  only 
740. 

The  first  real  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  was  started  then, 
and  the  buffalo  was  snatched  from  the  brink 
of  extinction.  It  had  been  close,  and  we  had 
learned  a  lesson. 

But  the  growth  of  the  United  States  has 
t)een  inexorable  And  with  that  growth,  other 
wildlife  creatures  have  been  placed  in  danger 
of  extinction.  Seventy-eight  in  all.  La«t  Feb- 
ruary, following  the  passage  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Preservation  Act  by  Congress, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  re- 
leased the  first  list:  fourteen  mammals, 
thlrty-slx  birds,  six  reptiles  and  amphibians, 
and  twenty-two  fishes. 

The  powerful  grizzly  t>e.ar  Is  on  that  list 
So  is  the  black-footed  ferret,  who  must  feed 
on  the  rapidly  vanishing  prairie  dog.  So  is 
the  Ivory-btUed  woodpecker.  It's  so  rare  It 
was  feared  extinct,  until  Just  recently  when 
three  pair  were  sighted  in  the  big  thicket 
country  of  eastern  Texas.  On  the  list  also  is 
the  Ne-Ne  Goose,  the  state  bird  of  Hawaii. 


It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  half  of  the  thlrty- 
slx  birds  on  the  list  are  Hawaiian  birds.  And 
on  the  list,  too,  is  the  diminutive  Key  Deer 
of  Florida. 

These  are  the  Florida  Keys.  They're  strung 
together  like  pearls  from  the  southern  tip 
of  the  nation.  They  are  the  home  of  the  Key 
Deer,  the  smallest  member  of  the  deer  family. 

The  Key  Deer  Is  only  about  30  inches  high 
at  the  shoulders.  It's  a  hardy  animal.  It  can 
live  on  harsh,  salty  vegetation.  It  can  drink 
brackish  water  most  other  animals  would 
refuse.  It  can  swim  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic from  Island  to  Island.  It  can  endure 
the  fury  of  hurricanes. 

But  the  Key  Deer  has  had  trouble  adapt- 
ing Itself  to  man.  Speeding  cars  ran  it  down. 
Hunters  with  dogs  and  Jackllghts  cornered 
it  and  shot  it.  Poachers  in  boats  took  ad- 
vantage of  Its  helplessness  while  swimming 
and  clubbed  it  to  death.  Home  builders  de- 
stroyed Its  vegetation. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Key  Deer  had 
diminished  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
The  alarm  was  sounded  Conserv-ationist-s  and 
wildlife  organizations  Joined  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  establish  a  natural  re- 
fuge. The  location  Is  Monroe  County  in  the 
Florida  Keys.  With  that  help  the  Key  Deer 
is  coming  back.  But  it  still  could  be  wiped 
out. 

Refuge  Manager  Jack  Watson,  who  can 
safely  be  described  as  a  "tough  cookie,"  is  the 
Key  Deer's  resident  protector. 

Mr.  Jack  Watson.  This  is  the  reason  the 
Key  Deer  Refuge  was  started,  to  protect  this 
specimen  of  white-tailed  deer.  We  first  made 
the  original  survey  to  see  what  the  deer  p>opu- 
latlon  was  in  '48;  and  at  that  time,  we  came 
up  with  an  estimated  fifty  deer,  on  five  is- 
lands. Today,  we  have  approximately  400  deer, 
and  they're  on  eighteen  Islands. 

The  deer  have  come  up  due  to  protection 
more  than  anything  They  have  plenty  of 
food  on  the  Islands,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
All  they  needed  was  protection.  We  have  lost 
on  the  average  of  thirty  deer  a  year  to  auto- 
mobiles And  we  know  that  we  lose  a  few  to 
the  hunters,  the  poachers.  We  keep  both  a 
boat  patrol,  a  plane,  and  road  patrols  going 
for  near  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  although 
they  still  keep  trying. 

We  have  no  predators  other  than  man  and 
automobile  on  these  deer.  There  are  no  big 
cats  in  this  area  So,  we  don't  have  to  worry 
about  that.  Man  and  automobile  Is  all  we 
have  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  Dodd.  All  we  have  to  worry  about  •  man 
and  automobiles  In  truth,  Jack  Watson  puts 
It  somewhat  less  delicately  in  private  con- 
versation. He  protect-s  the  Key  Deer  day  in 
and  day  out  with  a  fierce  determination.  As 
he  drives  through  the  Key  Deer  National  Re- 
fuge, he  knows  the  battle  is  a  never-ending 
one. 

Mr.  Watson.  This  area  over  in  here  used  to 
be  deer  habitat,  but  now  It's  turned  into  this 
big  development  here  Pretty  near  every  piece 
of  property  they've  got  in  there  has  been  sold. 
There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  houses 
built  down  in  this  section  of  it. 

This  privately  owned  land  here  is  under 
lease  to  the  government,  and  the  owner  re- 
ceives fire  protection  and  against  people  steal- 
ing palms  and  palmettos  out  of  the  area.  This 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  road  here  is  owned 
by  the  National  Audubon  Society,  and  they 
have  leased  it  to  the  government  for  ten 
years. 

This  is  another  subdivision  that  covers 
about  800  acres,  and  this  is  a  typical  house 
that  you  will  find  springing  up  in  these  sub- 
division areas.  And  these  will  eventually  take 
over  all  the  deer  space,  and  therefore  we're 
going  to  have  to  acquire  some  of  the  outer  is- 
lands for  the  deer  to  move  out  to  when  this 
transition  takes  place  on  all  this  buUdlng. 

Mr.  Dodd.  And  so  Jack  Watson  goes  about 
his  Job  of  protecting  the  Key  Deer.  He  behes 
his  native  toughness  in  his  tender  care  of 
"Bucky"  and    'Bubbles,"  two  deer  badly  in- 


jured  by   automobiles  and   nursed   back   to 
health. 

The  most  urgent  measure  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  Key  Deer  is  federal  acquisition  of 
natural  habitat.  This  must  be  done  while 
land  can  still  be  acquired.  Some  of  this  Is 
being  done,  but  slowly 

It  seems  possible  that  the  development  and 
occupation  of  the  Florida  Keys  by  man  may 
eventually  drive  the  Key  Deer  out.  Already 
some  conservationists  have  suggested  that 
the  Key  Deer  be  transplanted.  They  are  hardy 
and  could  possibly  do  well  In  almost  any 
place.  But  that  would  take  them  out  of  their 
natural  habitat,  and  that's  a  move  always 
fraught  with  danger 

Actually,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
less  than  twenty  years  in  building  up  the 
herd.  But  the  tiny  Key  Deer  stili  faces  the 
danger  of  extinction.  Some  men  still  poach 
Some  men  still  drive  too  fast  through  the 
refuge.  But  others,  like  Jack  Wateon,  pro- 
tect. And  it's  those  men  who  are  determined 
to  prevail. 

I  (Commercial. 1 

Mr  Dodd.  This  is  the  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center  at  Laurel,  Maryland.  It's  a 
facility  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the  Interio*. 
It's  also  the  headquarters  of  the  endangered 
wildlife  research  program.  Among  other 
things,  the  scientists  here  are  trying  to  save 
the  whooping  crane,  a  classic  case  In  con- 
servation circles. 

The  more  plentiful  sandhill  crane,  grey 
instead  of  white,  was  used  as  a  stand-in  In 
six  years  of  preliminary  study,  a  breeding 
stock  of  sandhills  was  established.  It  was  felt 
that  those  successful  experiments  j>cinted 
the  way  to  saving  the  whooper;  and  that 
was  to  restock  the  whooping  crane  in  the 
wild.  Just  as  we  do  with  quail  and  pheasant. 

Dr.  Ray  Erickson,  seen  here  In  the  coat. 
Is  the  director  of  this  research,  and  all  en- 
dangered species  research.  His  assistant  is 
Glen  Smart,  Together  with  colleagues  in 
Canada,  they  are  writing  the  latest  chapter 
in  the  dramatic  Whooping  Crane  story. 

But  first,  the  background.  The  whooping 
crane  l.s  the  tallest  of  American  birds.  Some 
say  it  Is  the  most  majestic.  Certainly  it's 
spc^ctacular  in  flight.  At  last  count,  there 
were  forty-three  in  the  wild  and  nine  in 
captivity.  That's  a  total  of  fifty-two  It's 
hoped  that  another  survey  later  In  the  year 
will  find  several  more  young  birds  in  the 
Canadian  breeding  grounds. 

The  whooping  crane  winters  in  the  United 
States  on  the  47,000  acre  Aransas  National 
WildUfe  Refuge.  It's  located  about  seventy- 
five  miles  north  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas,  in 
the  spring  the  giant  birds  migrate  north, 
flying  2,000  miles  to  Wood  Buffalo  National 
Park  in  the  Ceuiadlan  Northwest  Territories. 

On  both  ends  of  the  map,  the  protection 
vigil  Is  unending.  In  Aransas,  wardens  pay 
constant  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whooping  cranes.  Without  this  care,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  giant  bird  would 
pass  from  our  wildlife  scene. 

In  1945,  as  the  whooping  crane  captured 
the  public  conscience,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  Joined  forces  with  the  federal 
government  in  what  was  called  a  coopera- 
tive whooping  crane  project.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  turning  point  The  Joint  project 
called  forth  the  Society's  research  director, 
Robert  Porter  Allen.  He  was  one  of  those 
dedicated  men  who  seem  to  people  every 
major  conservation  program.  Although  there 
were  many  others  who  helped,  it  was  Allen 
who  was   the   catalyst  for   action. 

It  was  the  persistence  of  Allen  that  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  whooping  crane's 
breeding  grounds  in  Canada.  That  ■was  in 
June  of  1955,  and  it  was  a  major  break- 
through  in    the   research. 

Allen  is  gone  now.  He  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack in  1963.  But  if  the  whooping  crane  sur- 
vives, that  survival  will  be  a  monument  to 
Robert  Porter  Allen.  The  responsibility  has 
passed  to  other  hands  now;  to  Dr.  Ray  Erlck- 
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son  and  bis  associates  on  both  sides  ot  the 
Canadian  border.  This  year  they  took  a  ma- 
jor step  forward.  Dr.  Erlckson  explains. 

Dr.  Rat  Ekicksom.  We  picked  up  six  eggs 
In  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  In  Northwest 
Territories.  Canada.  In  the  Incubator  at 
Patuxent.  we  had  tbem  tied  down  with 
rubber  bands  to  hold  them  in  plac«  because 
an  Incubator  Is  not  buUt  for  whooping 
crane  eggs.  It  was  built  for  much  smaller 
eggs,  such  as  domestic  poultry.  And  we  had 
to  do  this  because  the  cylinder  of  trays 
would  t\irn  90  degrees  in  each  direction,  and 
there  was  danger  that  they  might  fall  out. 

The  first  visual  Indication  of  hatching 
came  when  they  pipped,  the  first  one  on  the 
ninth  of  June;  and  this  U  a  little  erruptlon 
from  Inside  the  egg  in  which  the  egg  shell 
Is  cracked  out  In  one  place.  The  bird  then 
proceeds  over  a  period  of  about  twelve  hours 
to  conOnue  the  Job,  until  finally  they  emerge 
when  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  shell  Is 
broken  or  piished  out. 

As  they  began  pipping,  we  moved  them 
down  to  a  lower  compartment  in  the  In- 
cubator called  the  hatching  compartment; 
and  there  the  youngsters  striiggled  out  of 
their  egg  shells.  The  birds  were  allowed  to 
remain  In  the  hatching  comp>artment  for 
about  twenty-four  to  thlrty-slx  hours.  And 
Ets  soon  as  they  were  fluffy  and  ready  to 
leave  this  compartment,  we  put  them  Into 
4xa-foot  compartments  with  a  heat  lamp, 
and  where  they  were  able  to  walk  around 
and  exerclM. 

The  birds  remained  In  these  compartments 
almost  another  day  before  they  were  given 
their  first  meal.  At  this  time,  of  course,  they 
were  living  on  the  egg  yolk  sac.  with  which 
birds  are  bom.  and  which  tides  them  over 
until  they  can  adapt  to  food  that  is  avail- 
able. 

We  fed  them  a  turkey  starter  mash,  forti- 
fied with  vitamins,  minerals;  and  they  also 
particularly  enjoyed  the  meal  worm  supple- 
ment These  £we  live  meal  worms. 

We  had  these  birds  locked  away  from  any 
Intrusion  other  than  by  the  people  who 
were  taking  care  of  them  Therefore  these 
shrouds  to  camoufiage  the  human  form,  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  becoming  imprinted 
or  given  an  early  Impression  of  the  human 
form  as  opposed  to  the  form  of  their  mother, 
which  they  would  have  seen  in  the  wild.  It 
may  have  been  important  to  prevent  a  fixa- 
tion on  humans  so  that  later  on  when  they 
paired,  they  would  not  reproduce  In  cap- 
tivity 

They  remained  indoors  for  about  three 
weeks.  After  that  we  moved  them  out  of 
doors  and  they  were  able  to  get  more  sun- 
shine and  catch  Insects  and  get  much  more 
exercUe.  We  feel  we  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  the  first  year.  However,  we  have 
left  room  for  Improvement  In  subsequent 
years.  If  It  Is  decided  to  go  ahead  with  addi- 
tional egg  pick  upi.  We  hope  to  develop  a 
flock  of  ten  or  twelve  breeding  pairs  which 
will  produce  youngsters  that  can  be  returned 
to  the  wild  to  bolster  the  wild  population, 
or  possibly  to  start  new  breeding  popvila- 
tlons,  In  Canada. 

However,  a  much  deeper  Issue  is  at  stake. 
a  moral  one.  I  think  we're  fortunate  to  be 
living  in  a  period  when  man  Is  reductlng 
his  destruction  of  habitat  and  of  these  spe- 
cies and  stopping  awhile  to  say  that  It's 
about  time  we  try  to  save  rather  than  ex- 
ploit. 

Mr  Dodo  These  baby  whooping  cranes 
point  up  the  Importance  of  the  work  at  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center.  But  the 
Interior  Department  must  go  to  Congre.=3 
for  funding.  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1868 
the  President  asked  for  (694.000  for  endan- 
gered specie  research.  When  the  appropria- 
tions bin  was  finally  enacted,  that  figure 
bad  been  cut  by  (150.000. 

Another  Item  in  the  President's  budget 
was  lost  entirely.  That  was  (750.000  for  ac- 
quisition of  additional  land  In  Maryland  for 
wUilUfe  research.  Thus,  current  funding  for 


endangered  species  research  totals  (544.000. 
It  means  simply  that  certain  phases  of  the 
study  will  have  to  be  postponed 

For  some  of  the  seventy-eight  wildlife 
creatures,  time  may  have  already  run  out. 

I  Commercial .  I 

Mr.  DoDD.  Concern  for  the  wildlife  creatures 
around  us  Is  not  a  new  thing.  There  were 
laws  In  1623  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  dealing 
with  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  Other  laws 
providing  a  certain  amount  of  protection  for 
deer  go  back  almost  as  far.  'Vet  we  must  un- 
derstand that  It  wasn't  until  this  century 
that  the  wildlife  conservation  movement  was 
born. 

In  the  year  1901.  the  National  Audubon 
Society  came  Into  being  as  a  strong  private 
voice  for  conservation.  The  same  year  saw 
Theodore  Roosevelt  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  and  the 
Society  Joined  hands. 

Roosevelt  established  the  first  wildlife 
refuge.  He  took  the  lead  In  removing  our 
natural  resources — tlmberland.  waterways, 
mineral  deposits,  and  game  animals — from 
the  control  of  private  speculators. 

Under  the  guidance  of  forester  Qlfford 
Plnchot.  later  to  become  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  chief  executive  established 
the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  and  the 
National  Conservation  Commission.  And  un- 
der Eloosevelt  and  Plnchot  the  national  for- 
est system  was  established.  Today  It  con- 
sists of  over  180  million  acres. 

It  wasn't  until  the  year  of  1916  that  the 
National  Park  Service  was  established.  And 
It  wasn't  until  the  1930s  that  "Ding"  Darl- 
ing, the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  cartoonist, 
came  onto  the  conservation  scene.  He  was 
chief  of  what  was  then  called  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Stirvey;  and  he  pioneered  In  the 
conservation  of  game  birds.  He  set  aside  more 
than  3  million  acres  of  public  land  as  wild- 
life refuges:  and  It  was  "Ding"  Darling  who 
helped  found  what  is  now  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  another  powerful  citizens' 
voice  In  wildlife  preservation  Indeed.  It  has 
only  been  since  World  War  II  that  there  has 
been  wide  acceptance  of  the  new  science 
called  "wildlife  management." 

It  was  only  In  the  latter  part  of  1966  that 
President  Johnson  Instructed  the  Interior 
Department  to  take  action  to  protect  wild- 
life species  In  danger  of  extinction  The 
action  Is  cooperative,  of  course.  The  Interior 
Department  could  never  do  It  alone,  and 
doesn't. 

The  story  of  the  Klrtland's  Warbler  pro- 
vides an  example  of  that  cooperation.  This 
tiny  song  bird  Is  in  danger  of  extinction.  Its 
numbers  are  less  than  1.000.  It  has  become, 
la  a  management  sense,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  1963.  the  Forest  Service  set  aside  a 
Klrtland's  Warbler  Management  Area  In  the 
Huron  National  Forest.  4.000  acres  near  Mlo, 
Michigan.  Management  Is  necessary  because 
the  scientists  have  learned  that  the  Klrt- 
land's Warbler  cannot  survive  unless  It  has 
young  pack-pine  trees  for  shade  and  shelter. 

So,  when  the  warbler  migrates  to  Its  win- 
ter quarters  In  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
Forest  Service  rangers  set  fire  to  the  manage- 
ment area.  Forest  fires  are  usually  tragic 
things,  but  here  control  fire  is  used  for 
good. 

The  rangers  set  a  "fire  In  a  box."  and  they 
watch  it  carefully  from  the  ground  and  from 
the  air.  Research  has  shown  that  this  t)urn- 
Ing  brings  renewed  life  to  the  Jack-pine.  The 
tree  needs  the  heat  of  fire  to  open  Its  cones; 
to  spin  out  its  seed;  to  grow  new  trees,  young 
trees  that  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  survival 
of  the  Klrtland's  Warbler. 

Out  of  the  fire  comes  new  life,  new  life 
for  the  Jack-pine,  and  new  life  for  the  little 
warbler. 

The  protection  and  management  of  the 
Klrtland's  Warbler  Is  not  complete.  Much 
study  Is  needed  of  the  wintering  areas  in 
the  Bahamas;  and  it  Is  obvious  that  authori- 


ties In  the  Bahamas  must  give  the  tiny  bird 
the  same  protection  that  it  now  has  in  the 
United  States.  The  Florida  Audubon  Society 
is  working  on  that. 

That's  one  look  at  wildlife  management. 
It  Is  a  science  that  has  been  pioneered  by 
Dr.  Aldo  Leopold,  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Last  July 
he  was  appointed  chief  scientist  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  charged  with  ad- 
vising the  Park  Serv'ice  on  programs  foi 
management  of  resources. 

It  was  a  fortunate  appointment  In  that 
Dr  Leopold  Is  not  a  pessimist  about  man'? 
relationship  with  the  animals.  He  knows  that 
our  wildlife  heritage  can  be  saved,  saved  by 
intelligent  men.  Some  years  back,  in  com- 
menting on  the  extinction  of  the  passenger 
pigeon.  Aldo  Leopold  wrote: 

"For  one  species  to  mourn  the  death  nf 
another  Is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  We 
who  have  lost  our  pigeons  mourn  the  loss 
Had  the  funeral  been  ours,  the  pigeon  would 
hardly  have  mourned  us.  In  this  fact,  rather 
than  In  nylons  or  atomic  bombs,  lies  evi- 
dence of  our  superiority  over  the  beasts." 

(Commercial  ) 

Mr.  Dodo.  This  is  Isle  Royale.  Michigan 
forty-five  miles  long,  nine  miles  wide.  210 
square  miles  of  almost  total  wilderness  In 
northwestern  Lake  Superior. 

Since   1940.   it  has  been   a  national   park. 

It  Lb  seventy  miles  from  upper  Michigan's 
copper  country,  and  eighteen  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  In  Minnesota.  The  Canadian 
shore*  loom  on  the  horizon.  There  are  no 
telephones  on  the  island,  no  roads,  no  auto- 
mobiles, no  television.  It's  a  remote  area  of 
great  beauty,  and  of  considerable  Importance 
to  the  endangered  species  research. 

Here.  In  what  Is  a  natural  wildlife  labora- 
tory, there  Is  a  big  moose  herd,  socne  700 
strong.  The  moose  in  themselves  are  not 
endangered;  but  they  are  the  catalyst  for  the 
research. 

In  the  1930s,  the  herd  had  grown  to  per- 
haps 3.000.  They  over-browsed  the  Island: 
literally  ate  themselves  Into  stairvatlon.  and 
hundreds  died  About  1948.  as  the  plants  on 
which  the  moose  fed  were  making  another 
recovery,  the  tlmberwolf  was  Introduced  Into 
the  environment.  That  set  up  the  circum- 
stances for  Important  research  on  predator- 
prey  relationships.  The  research  Is  Impor- 
tant too  becau.se  the  timber  wolf  is  an  en- 
dangered species  Less  than  1.000  of  them  are 
known  to  exist  In  the  Chippewa  and  Superior 
National  Forest  in  Minnesota.  The  encroach- 
ment of  civilization  drove  the  timber  wolf 
Into  these  tiny  pockets  of  wilderness.  Heavy 
bunting  and  trapping  pressure  for  bounties 
almost  finished  the  Job  of  extinction.  The 
preeeure,  as  we  shall  see,  U  not  yet  ended. 

The  research  on  the  wolf  and  Its  prey  on 
Isle  Royale  started  In  1958.  on  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  Purdue  University  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  bulk  of  the 
study  Is  done  during  the  winter,  when  there 
are  no  visitors  on  the  Island,  and  when  It  is 
easy  to  spot  the  wolves  against  the  white 
mantle  of  snow.  Surveys  are  taken  from  the 
air.  and  flights  are  made  every  day  that  the 
weather  allows. 

And  when  a  moose  kill  Is  spotted  the  plane 
Is  landed  nearby  and  the  researcher  snow- 
shoes  to  the  spot  to  get  a  close  look  at  the 
remains 

The  wolf  Is  an  efficient  predator,  and  very 
little  evidence  of  Its  kill  U  left  behind  to 
study. 

TTie  director  of  the  research  project  Is  Dr. 
Durward  Allen,  professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology 
at  Purdue  University.  He  talked  to  producer 
Chet  Hagan. 

Prof.  Durward  Allen  Since  our  studies 
began  in  June  of  '58  there  appears  to  have 
been  a — quite  a  nice  relatlonshlp-^you  could 
call  It  a  balance  If  you  want  to,  though  It's 
not  a  strict  balance— between  the  wolf  pop- 
ulation and  the  moose  herd  and  the  vegeta- 
tion. As  of  mid-winter  our  mooee  herd  prob- 
ably U  between  600  and  700  animals,  and  it's 
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stayed  that  way.  The  wolf  p>opulbiion  is 
about  twenty-five,  give  or  take  two  or  three 
or  four  each  year.  And  so  we  have  apparently 
a  moose  herd  that  Is  being  held  at  this  level 
by  a  population  of  wolves  that  runs  about 
one  per  ten  square  miles — and  that's  a  lot 
of  wolves;  and  they're  living  on  moose,  and 
some  beaver;  and  they  are  protecting  the 
vegetation  of  the  island  from  being  over- 
browsed  by  another  big  build-up  of  moose; 
which  means  they're  keeping  the  mooee  In 
business.  Otherwise  the  moose  would  un- 
doubtedly go  through  this  same  over-popu- 
lation and  reduction  that  we  saw  earlier. 

Mr.  Chet  Hagan.  Now,  this  Is  done  natu- 
rally   There  Is  no  man  htintlng  In  that 

Professor  Allen.  No. 

Mr.  Hagan  [continuing).  .  .  .  national 
park  at  all? 

Professor  Allen.  In  national  jiarks  we  don't 
meddle  with  such  things,  and  this  is  a 
natural  condition,  and  we  have  followed  It 
now  summer  and  winter,  over  the  past  ten 
years.  The  killing  of  moose  Is  not  a  random 
thing  at  all.  It's — these  wolves  try  about  a 
dozen  moose,  or  they'll  Investigate  about  a 
dozen  moose,  before  they  find  one  that  they 
obviously  can  sense  Is  vulnerable.  The  adult 
moose  that  are  killed  are  nearly  all  over 
five,  and  most  of  them  over  six  years  old; 
mostly  around  ten  years  old.  In  fact,  on  the 
average.  Many  of  them  show  conditions  of 
disability;  lumpy  Jaw.  or  lungs  loaded  up 
with  tapeworms,  cysts,  or  something  like 
this. 

Mr.  Hagan.  Is  there  really  a  balance  of  na- 
ture? 

Professor  Alljen.  I  like  to  think  that  there 
Is  because  in  all  communities,  all  communi- 
ties tend  toward  a  condition  of  stability.  Un- 
less a  wild  community  Is  stable,  something 
happens  to  it.  It's  destroyed.  So  that  things 
come  together,  and  they  go  through  a  stage 
of  trial  and  error,  and  the  animals  that  have 
a  function,  that  permit  them  to  survive 
there,  will  survive,  and  others  won't  If  you 
want  to  call  that  a  balance  of  nature  It's  all 
right,  but  I  don't  use  the  term  because  so 
many  people  misinterpret  It  They  give  it 
some  strange  Mother  Goose  connotation  that 
over-simplifies  our  entire  picture  of  the 
natural  world,  and  there  has  been  so  much 
of  this  done  that  I  like  to  talk  about  the 
stability  of  natural  communities.  Even  that 
Is  only  a  relative  thing,  because  animal  i>opu- 
latlona  vary  from  here  to  here,  and  still 
they'll  trend  back  toward  the  Intermediate 
condition,  and  the  community  will  stay 
there  and  not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Dodd.  One  of  Dr  Allen's  researchers 
on  Isle  Royale  has  been  Dr.  David  Mech.  who 
lives  now  In  the  suburbs  of  Minneapolis  with 
wife,  children,  and  two  young  wolves  named 
"Thunder"  and  "Lightning"".  The  presence 
of  the  wolves  in  the  Mech  backyard  Is  sym- 
bolic perhaps  of  his  insistence  that  the  wolf 
is  harmless  to  humans,  and  must  be  saved 
from  extinction. 

In  Minnesota  he  has  had  a  chance  to  fight 
for  that  point  of  view,  because  It  is  in  Min- 
nesota which  has  the  only  sizable  popula- 
tion of  wolves  left  In  the  United  States  that 
the  bounty  battle  Is  fought  with  regularity 
and  much  heat  Northern  Minnesota  legisla- 
tors want  the  bounty  reimposed.  Mech  was 
asked  whether  the  bounty  Is  valid 

Dr.  David  Mech.  No.  in  general  the  bounty 
doesn"t  even  accomplish  what  it  is  supposed 
to;  that  Is.  it  doesn"t  even  help  reduce  or 
exterminate  the  spieclee  on  which  it  is  Im- 
posed. But  with  the  timber  wolf.  I  am  afraid 
that  it  might  be  successful;  and  that's  be- 
cause the  timber  wolf  occurs  in  such  low 
densities — remember,  not  more  than  one  wolf 
per  ten  square  miles  And  that  fact,  coupled 
with  the  modem  technological  advances  in 
killing  animals,  like  the  use  of  the  aircraft, 
snowmobiles,  snares,  and  things  like  this— 
possibly  even  pwlsons — well,  these  coupled 
with  a  high  bounty  perhaps  could  extermi- 
nate the  timber  wolf  In  Minnesota. 


Mr.  Hagan.  Let  me  be  the  devil's  advocate 
for  a  moment.  Don't  the  wolves  here  In 
Minnesota  kill  pretty  many  deer,  and  leave 
fewer  deer  for  the  hunger? 

Dr.  Mech.  Well,  that's  what  people  think; 
a  certain  segment  of  the  public  thinks  this. 
However,  people  don't  realize  that  whether 
or  not  there  are  wolves  abound  a  deer  herd, 
every  deer  herd  has  a  very  high  annual  mor- 
tality, and  In  places  where  there  are  timber 
wolves  It  appears  that  the  wolves  are  Just 
taking  the  place  of  other  mortality  factors 

Now.  I  checked  the  five  major  timber  wolf 
counties  In  Minnesota,  and  found  that  the 
hunter  success  rate  for  each  of  those  coun- 
ties averaged  higher  than  the  statewide  av- 
erage. The  statewide  average  was  44  per  cent; 
that  Is,  44  per  cent  of  the  hunters  filled  out 
their  licenses.  Whereas  In  the  five  major  tim- 
ber wolf  counties  an  average  of  61  per  cent 
of  the  hunters  filled  out  their  licenses.  It 
certainly  doesn't  look  to  me  like  this  Is  any 
Indication  that  the  wolves  are  hurting  the 
deer  hunting. 

Mr  Hagan  Might  It  Indicate  exactly  the 
opposite? 

Dr.  Mech.  Possibly,  and  for  this  reason. 
We  have  found  from  other  studies  that  in 
places  where  the  timber  wolves  are  harvest- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  the  deer — of  a  prey 
population;  for  instance,  on  Isle  Royale — 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  In 
the  reproductive  rate  of  the  prey  population. 
So.  to  go  back  to  Isle  Royale  for  a  moment, 
before  there  were  wolves.  It  was  very  rare  to 
find  any  twin  calves  In  the  moose  herds. 
However,  now  that  there  are  wolves  on  Isle 
Royale,  In  the  summer  we  have  found  as 
high  as  38  per  cent  of  the  cows  that  had 
calves  had  twins;  and  It  appears  to  us  that 
this  Is  probably  a  result  of  the  timber  wolves 
culling  out  the  older,  less  productive  animals, 
and  therefore  stimulating  the  reproduction 

Mr.  DoDD,  In  the  north  country  of  Minne- 
sota the  views  on  wolves  are  totally  different 
In  Bemldji.  State  Representative  Leonard 
Dickinson  Is  an  outspoken  advocate  for  the 
bounty  on  predators.  He  says  his  constituents 
are  angered  by  the  defeat  of  his  bounty  bill 
In  the  Legislature. 

Representative  Leonard  DicKrNsoN.  They 
were  unhappy — when  I  say  "they"  I  mean 
I"m  speaking  for  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  live  In  this  northern  area;  not  In  Just 
this  particular  area,  but  all  the  northern 
cut-over  area.  Well,  for  Instance.  I  talked  to 
a  Watklns  man  the  other  day.  and  he"s 
already  printed  some  little  placards:  "No 
bounty,  no  hunting."'  and  he's  selling  these 
things  like  mad  to  all  these  farmers  and 
these — even  with  his  orders,  they're  putting 
them  up  saying  "No  bounty,  no  hunting,'" 
and  they  mean  business  You  dont  have 
to — X  dont 

Mr.  Hagan.  In  other  words,  they're  posting 
their  land. 

Mr.  DiciUNSON.  TTjey  really  are.  They  Just 
feel — figure  that  someone  has  stepped  on 
their  toes,  and  not  knowing  the  whole  pic- 
ture. There  are  two  sides  to  this  thing  It 
bothers  them. 

Mr.  Hagan.  Well,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  conservationists 
contend  that  the  wolf  takes  only  the  very 
young  or  the  very  old  In  the  deer  herd,  sort 
of  leaving  the  survival  of  the  fittest  What 
do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  they  should  know 
better.  That  Just  definitely  will  not  hold 
water.  It  Just  will  not  hold  water.  I  wouldn't 
say  they  wouldn't  pick  a  sick  deer  or  a 
wounded  deer  or  a  very  young  deer,  but 
you've  got  to  remember  that  most  of  the 
big  deer  kill  Is  In  the  deep  snow  W^hen  your 
crust  comes  on  the  snow,  a  deer  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  away  from  a  timber  wolf,  or  a  flock 
of  wolves.  It's  Impossible.  I  have  good  people 
who  have  testified  before  our  Game  and  Fish 
Committee  that  they  find  as  many  as  twenty 
carcasses  within  Just  a  small  area  of  where 
timber  wolves  have  taken  that  many,  and 


they  U  take  the  last  one  They're  killers  They 
kill  by  Instinct.  And  I  don't  think  people 
understand  that.  These  people  who  are  talk- 
ing of  preserving  the  timber  wolf  as  a  heredi- 
tary thing  don't  know  the  past  history  of 
the  timber  wolf.  They're  Just  blank.  I  hate 
to  say  that.  They  fail  to  face  up  to  reality. 

Mr.  DooD.  And  so  the  controversy  over  the 
timber  wolf  continues  In  Minnesota.  It's  a 
perfect  Illustration  of  the  difficulties  Inher- 
ent in  wild  life  conservation.  In  this  case, 
the  endangered  species  is  not  a  pretty  bird. 
nor  a  tiny  deer,  but  a  timber  wolf;  and  our 
childhood  fairy-tale  training  about  the  big 
bad  wolf  dies  hard. 

I  Commercial.) 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  bald  eagle  has  been  the 
sj-mbol  of  the  United  States  since  the  na- 
tion's earliest  days,  but  has  not  been  uni- 
versally loved.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
wanted  the  wild  turkey  as  the  national 
symbol,  complained  that  the  bald  eagle  was 
a  bird  of  "bad  moral  character,  generally 
poor  and  often  very  lousy." 

Franklins  views  were  not  accepted,  how- 
ever, and  as  the  United  States  grew  in  es- 
teem, so  did  the  fierce-eyed  majestic  bald 
eagle. 

Today,  It's  an  endangered  species.  In  truth. 
It's  the  Southern  bald  eagle  in  danger  of 
exUnctlon.  Actually.  It  differs  from  the 
Northern  bald  eagle  only  in  size,  being  slight- 
ly smaller.  There  are  only  1,500  of  the  South- 
ern bald  eagles  south  of  the  Canadian  border 

We  might  have  been  years  delayed  In  our 
realization  of  the  plight  of  the  bald  eagle  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  late  Charles  L. 
Broley.  He  was  a  reUred  banker  from  Can- 
ada who  started  research  on  the  bald  eagle 
at  the  age  of  58  He  began  his  studies  in 
1939,  for  the  National  Audubon  Society.  He 
turned  In — to  use  his  own  words — "enthusi- 
astic reports  about  eagles  nesting  success- 
fully everywhere  along  the  Florida  west  coast, 
from  Tampa  to  Fort  Myers."  By  1946.  he  was 
banding  150  young  eagles  a  season.  Then  he 
began  to  note  a  decline,  and  by  1950.  he  was 
able  to  band  only  twenty-four  young  birds. 

Broley  sounded  the  alarm  and  continued 
his  work.  He  made  all  his  own  tree-cllmblng 
equipment,  including  the  slingshot  appara- 
tus that  enabled  him  to  fire  a  four-ounce 
weight  attached  to  a  strong  fish-line  up  Into 
the  tall  eagle  trees. 

Then,  to  the  end  of  the  line,  he  attached  a 
strong  rope  to  haul  up  a  ladder  When  the 
ladder  was  In  place,  the  dangling  end  of  the 
rope  was  tied  securely  around  the  base  of  the 
tree. 

Then  came  the  climb.  Broley  was  seventy- 
four  years  old  when  these  superb  pictures 
were  made  by  Bayard  Read  of  the  Department 
of  Orthlnology  at  Cornell  University.  Broley 
was  called  the  "eagle  man"  by  all  who  knew 
him.  And  he  would  keep  himself  in  condi- 
tion for  these  climbs  by  chinning  himself 
fifteen  times  every  day  on  a  car  In  his.  car 
shed. 

Not  every  nest  could  be  reached  from  the 
first  ladder.  Sometimes  the  bottoms  of  the 
bigger  nests  effectively  blocked  Broley.  So  he 
wovild  throw  a  rope  over  the  nest,  and  haul  up 
a  smaller  ladder,  which  would  swing  free  high 
above  the  ground.  But  It  enabled  him  to 
reach  his  goal 

The  goal  was  always  the  same  for  Charles 
Broley.  An  eaglet  to  band.  And  once  it  was 
banded,  other  eagle-watchers  would  begin  to 
get  new  knowledge  on  the  extent  of  the 
eagle's  life. 

In  his  twenty  years  of  work.  Charles  Broley 
banded  more  than  1.200  eaglets,  more  than 
all  other  ornithologists  put  together.  His 
banding  revealed  that  bald  eagles  are  migrat- 
ing birds,  an  Important  change  In  eagle 
knowledge. 

Broley  also  charged  that  many  eagles  had 
been  made  sterile  by  pesticides,  and  research 
Into  what  Broley  started  Is  still  going  on 
today. 

In   1960,  In  the  year  after  Broley's  death. 
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the  Audubon  Society  began  Its  continental 
BaJd  Eagle  Project,  to  continue  Broley's  work. 
It's  a  cooperative  project.  Involving  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  various  state 
game  and  flah  commissions.  The  current  re- 
search director  Is  Alexander  Sprunt,  IV,  and 
Sandy  Sprunt  knows  the  battle  to  save  the 
Bald  Eagle  te  not  yet  won. 

Mr.  AI.KXANDER  Spbunt,  IV.  Originally,  bald 
eagles  occurred  pretty  much  all  over  the 
North  American  Continent,  north  of  Mexico. 
Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case  today. 
I  might  say  that  the  most  healthy  eagle 
population  that  we  have  In  North  America 
Is  located  from  here  northwestward  through 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  Southeastern 
Alafks.  and  out  the  Aleutian  chain.  This  Is 
a  very  healthy  eagle  population  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  tell.  Is  living  under  almost 
primeval  conditions. 

I  wish  we  could  say  the  same  about  most 
of  the  eagles  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
but  unfortunately  we  cannot.  In  the  yellow 
areas,  which  cover  quite  a  bit  of  territory, 
the  eagle  population  Is  undergoing  a  slow 
decline.  This  decline  Is  about  on  the  order 
of  that  which  has  been  going  on  for  many, 
many  years  In  the  United  States  ever  since 
the  white  man  reached  our  shores  and  began 
to  flU  up  the  environment:  and  this  decline 
would  parallel  that  of  many  species  of  wild- 
life which  have  taken  the  same  road. 

Now  the  red  areas,  which  are  largely  coastal 
and  arotind  the  Great  Lakes,  present  a  differ- 
ent picture  altogether.  In  these  areas,  there 
has  been  a  catastrophic  decline  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  primarily  since  World  War  II. 
It  la  here  that  the  reproduction  of  eagles 
has  dropped  sharply,  and  the  population  Is 
undergoing  a  rapid  decline.  Ju«t  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  this  little  section  of  the  west  coast 
of  Florida  here,  where  Broley  did  his  work, 
and  where  the  decline  of  eagles  was  spectac- 
ular, the  rise  In  the  human  population  dur- 
ing the  same  i>erlod  that  Broley  was  working 
was  approximately  300  per  cent.  This  Is  based 
on  the  1960  papulation  figures,  and  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly greater  than  that  today. 

Direct  shooting  also  has  been  a  factor  In 
the  decline  of  eagles.  Although  It  has  been 
against  the  law  to  shoot  bald  eagles — against 
federal  law.  in  the  United  States,  to  shoot 
bald  eagles,  since  1940,  shooting  still  Is  a 
factor.  Most  eagles  are  killed  during  the  first 
four  years  of  their  lives,  when  they  are  In 
an  all-brown  plumage — that  Is,  they  lack 
the  white  head  and  tall  of  the  adult  bird 

During  the  time  they  are  in  this  plumage. 
many  people  do  not  recognize  that  they  are 
eagles.  They  shoot  them  because  they  think 
they're  large  hawks,  or  vultures.  Of  course. 
In  many  states — in  most  states,  really,  the 
shooting  of  large  hawks  and  vultures  Is  also 
Illegal,  but  this  doesn't  stop  the  trophy 
himter  and  the  careless  shooter  from  killing 
eagles  and  all  other  large  birds  as  prey. 

So.  In  this  Immature  plumage  particularly, 
the  eagles  are  still  being  lost  to  the  gun. 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  young  eagle  trying  his  wings 
for  the  first  time  Is  symbolic  of  the  current 
efforts  m  the  United  States  toward  the 
preservation  of  our  endangered  species  of 
wildlife.  We  are  only  trying  our  wings.  We 
are  not  yet  flying.  There  Is  much  we  do  not 
know  about  the  animals,  birds  and  fishes 
now  In  danger  of  extinction.  We  need  greater 
research,  establishment  of  more  refuges,  as 
well  as  Improved  position  in  the  priority  of 
things  for  the  vrtldllfe  community.  The 
United  States,  like  any  complex  society,  has 
many  problems.  This  Is  one  of  them,  this 
possible  loss  of  some  key  members  of  the 
natural  environment.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  priority  assigned  to  this  one 
problem  will  be  high  enough  to  lead  to 
solutions. 

Extinction  Is  a  harsh  reality  of  Nature. 
Actually,  no  man  knows  how  many  species  of 
life  have  been  on  this  Earth.  To  say  there 
have   been   millions,  even  billions,  is  prob- 


ably not  an  exaggeration.  Any  life  that  has 
outgrown  its  environment,  or  has  failed  to 
adapt  to  changes  In  It.  dies.  It  becomes  ex- 
tinct. The  huge  dinosaurs  that  once  roamed 
this  planet  are  a  classic  example  of  this 
truth. 

Yet.  extinction  In  the  hands  of  Nature  Is 
a  eradual  and  a  necessary  process.  Extinction 
in  the  hands  of  Man  is  comparatively  sud- 
den. It  is  often  unfeeling,  almost  always 
violent,  and  without  question  unnecessary. 

That's  what  we've  been  trying  to  say  in 
this  hour.  The  preservation  of  the  seventy- 
eight  wildlife  creatures  now  threatened  with 
extinction  cannot  be  left  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  the  scientists.  There  must  be  some 
conscious,  positive  effort  by  the  motorist  In 
Florida  who  might  run  down  a  Key  Deer,  by 
the  hunter  In  the  field  who  might  mistake 
an  immature  Bald  Eagle  for  another  bird:  by 
any  man  or  company  of  men  who  might  burn 
a  forest  or  drain  a  swamp  or  pollute  a  stream. 
To  put  It  another  way,  the  time  has  come 
for  the  realization  that  man  endangers  an 
animal  simply  because  he's  there. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  AT  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  POTOMAC 
HIGHLAND  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
CACAPON  STATE  PARK,  BERKE- 
LEY SPRINGS.  W.  VA..  OCTOBER 
16,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  October  16,  1967,  I  addressed 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Po- 
tomac Highland  of  West  Virginia,  which 
was  held  at  Cacapon  State  Park,  Ber- 
keley Springs,  W.  Va.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow^s: 
The  Potential  or  the  Potomac  Highlakd 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  this  meeting  dealing  with  the 
recreational  development  of  Eastern  West 
Virginia. 

TTils  Is  a  most  favored  area.  Its  poten- 
tial. In  my  Judgment,  Is  virtually  unlim- 
ited. Eastern  West  Virginia  comes  ae  close 
as  any  place  I  can  think  of  to  having  al- 
most everything  It  needs  for  fuU-bcale 
recreational  development. 

You  who  are  here  tonight  know  the  de- 
tails concerning  these  assets  better  than  I. 
But  let  me,  as  one  who  comes  from  another 
part  of  West  Virginia,  give  you  my  Impres- 
sions about  this  area. 

Tliese  ten  counties,  that  Potomac  High- 
land. Inc.,  Is  promoting,  have  the  widest 
range  of  scenic  beauty  in  West  Virginia. 
To  say  that  does  not  disparage  any  other 
part  of  our  state — for  most  all  of  West 
Virginia  is  richly  endowed  with  natural 
beauty  and  resources  for  recreational  de- 
velopment. 

But  where  else  can  one  find  within  a  few 
hours  driving  time  from  Washington  and 
other  large  urban  centers  such  a  contrast 
as  that  between  the  rolling  blue  grass  horse 
country  of  the  Eastern  Panhandle  and  the 
Allegheny  Mountain  peaks  towering  nearly 
five  thousand  feet  Into  the  clouds  around 
Spruce  Knob? 

It  Is.  Indeed,  an  area  blessed — an  historic 
section  of  oiu-  state,  with  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  the  future,  only  a  few  hours  away 
from  the  teeming  megalopolis  of  the  Eastern 
Seaboard. 

Yee.  I  think  the  potential  Is  great,  and  I 
congratulate  you  who  are  attending  this  con- 
ference for  the  work  you  are  doing  and  for 
your  enthusiasm  and  your  effective  efforts 
to  make  your  dreams  come  true. 

I  share  those  dreams.  I  am  proud  of  my 


state,  as  you  are  proud  of  It,  and  I  like  the 
slogan  you  have  put  on  the  front  of  your 
Potomac  Highland  brochure.  "The  Nation's 
Eastern  Playground."  I  want  to  see  you  turn 
those  words  into  the  fullest  reality — and  I 
want  to  help  you  do  it. 

To  that  end,  the  Potomac  Highlands  al- 
ready have  much  to  offer  the  visitor.  It  is  a 
truism  of  the  travel  promotion  business  that 
scenery  and  climate  alone  are  not  enough 
to  hold  the  traveler.  There  must  also  be  in- 
teresting things  for  the  family  or  the  couple 
on  vacation  to  see  and  do.  it  they  are  to 
tarry  long  In  one  place. 

At  this  time  of  year,  visitors  to  the  moun- 
tains of  this  area  can  enjoy  a  pageant  of 
color  that  is  unmatched.  If  they  love  the 
outdoors,  as  I  do.  they  can  ride,  or  hike  the 
mountain  trails,  or  hunt.  In  the  winter  they 
can  ski.  All  year  long  they  can  fish. 

If  they  enjoy  "Improving  the  breed  of  the 
horses,"  as  the  saying  goes,  they  can  visit 
two  fine  race  tracks.  Soon  they  will  be  able 
to  play  golf  on  the  new  championship  course 
at  Canaan  Valley  and  enjoy  other  activities 
there  at  the  really  fabulous  resort  that  Is 
now  in  the  making,  and  for  which.  I  am 
Informed,  the  main  contracts  are  to  be  let 
this  winter. 

The  visitor  to  the  Potomac  Highlands  can 
go  down  Into  the  Smoke  Hole  and  Seneca 
Caverns  to  see  the  wonders  of  nature  un- 
derground, or  he  can  ride  the  Cass  Rail- 
way to  get  the  breathtaking  view  of  the  Al- 
leghenies  at  Bald  Knob.  He  can  picnic,  he 
can  camp  on  some  of  the  most  Interesting 
sites  In  the  East,  he  can  relax  In  wilderness 
areas,  or  In  plush  park  facilities  such  as 
these. 

He  can  have  a  farm  vacation,  or  take  a 
mineral  bath,  or  go  water  skiing.  He  can  come 
face-to-face  with  history  at  places  like 
Harpers  Perry  and  Berkeley  Springs. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have 
had  a  part  In  the  new  developments  that  are 
under  way  In  the  Potomac  Highland — de- 
velopments that  can  mean  so  much  to  West 
Virginia  as  we  look  toward  the  future. 

One  of  which  I  am  particularly  proud,  as 
I  am  sure  you  are,  is  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area.  I 
feel  that  the  potential  for  this  area  Is  even 
greater  than  we  thought  at  first.  I  say  this 
because  such  areas  of  unspoiled  natural 
beauty  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  In  our 
bumper-to-biunper  metropolitan  world. 

That  portion  of  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  can  enrich  the  lives  of  all  who  visit 
It.  I  believe  the  hundred  thousand  acres 
that  Congress  has  set  aside  for  the  public 
domain  will  become  a  mecca  for  all  who 
love  the  outdoors  among  the  more  than  30 
million  people  who  live  within  less  than 
half  a  day's  drive  of  It. 

I  think  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  area  may  well  become  the 
"Wilderness  Jewel"  of  the  Eastern  United 
States.  I  am  extremely  grateful  that  I  had 
the  privilege  of  sponsoring  the  legislation 
that  created  this  Potomac  Highland  asset.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  rep>ort  to  you,  too, 
that  the  observation  tower  on  Spruce  Knob, 
for  which  I  was  able  to  help  secure  the 
funds,  is  now  nearing  completion.  It  should 
be  finished  In  November,  and  when  It  Is 
the  magnificent  view  from  "the  top  of  West 
Virginia"  will  become  more  accessible  to  all. 

As  for  the  "development"  of  the  area 
Itself,  that  will  be  up  to  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  but,  in  contrast  to  highly  developed 
or  sophisticated  recreation  facilities,  sub- 
stantial portions  of  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  win  be  left  In  the  primitive  state.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  Smoke  Hole  section 
will  be  known  as  a  "pioneer  zone."  This 
means  that  It  will  be  managed  so  as  to 
maintain  the  environment  of  a  primitive 
forest  similar  to  that  found  by  the  first 
pioneers  when  they  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  the  Alleghenies.  This  zone  will  afford  a 
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unique  opportunity  for  the  growing  number 
of  our  people  who,  because  of  the  pressures 
of  city  life,  want  to  "get  away  from  it  all.  " 
As  for  the  over-all  potential  "draw"  of 
visitors.  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  is  ex- 
pected by  the  Forest  Service  to  attract  a 
million  visitors  a  year  by  1970.  This,  the 
Poreet  Service  says,  will  increase  to  an  ex- 
pected three  to  five  million  by  the  year 
2000. 

Another  major  project  of  great  Interest 
to  the  Potomac  Highland  area  is  the  Harpers 
Perry  National  Historical  Park  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  Interpretive  Facilities 
Center  that  is  to  be  built  In  the  coming 
year.  This  center,  which  will  bring  together 
the  Information  specialists  of  the  Park 
Service  and  allow  them  to  work  under  one 
roof,  will  In  Itaelf  be  a  tourist  attraction. 

A  beautifully-designed,  yet  modem  and 
functional,  building  will  be  erected  on  the 
hillside  above  the  Shenandoah  River  near 
where  John  Brown's  "fort"  now  stands,  the 
historic  old  building  that  figured  In  the  pre- 
Civll  War  raid,  which  Is.  Itself  a  tourist 
attraction. 

The  Park  Service  Center,  when  it  Is  com- 
pleted, will  house  the  designers,  artiste, 
and  writers  and  so  on  who  produce  the  Park 
Services  descriptive  literature  and  audio- 
visual materials.  This  Is  a  splendid  new 
facility  to  come  Into  West  Virginia's  Potomac 
Highlands  and  I  am  gratified  that  I  had  a  part 
in  obtaining  It. 

Each  year  the  Park  Service  produces  some 
16  million  p>amphlete  and  other  publications 
dealing  with  the  National  Parks,  along  with 
Innumerable  films,  tapes  and  slides  to  help 
the  mllUons  who  visit  the  parks  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  them  more.  These  aids  are  now- 
produced  at  scattered  locations  throughout 
the  country.  West  Virginia  thus  gets  another 
welcome  Federal  activity  that  will  add  to  the 
state's  economic  growth. 

Harpers  F^rry  was  a  logical  site  for  this 
new  facility  because  of  the  location  there 
of  the  Park  Service's  Stephen  T.  Mather 
Training  Center,  which  Is  the  principal 
school  for  training  Park  Service  rangers  in 
interpretive  methods.  The  two  centers  will 
complement  and  supplement  each  other. 
Anticipating  that  the  Interpretive  Center — 
ind  I  think  correctly — will  in  Itself  draw 
visitors,  the  Park  Service  is  providing  in  It 
an  exhibit  lobby  where  visitors  to  Harpers 
Ferry  and  the  Historical  Park  can  see  how 
the  Park  Service  explanatory  material  is  pro- 
duced. A  total  of  $1.2  million  has  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  construction  of  the 
building   and  equipping   It. 

Other  current  projects  In  this  10-county 
area  that  I  think  are  of  Interest  to  you  in- 
clude the  new  Cranberry  Mountain  Infor- 
mation Center  in  Pocahontas  County,  the 
Eagle  Lake  Dam  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  (also  In  Pocahontas  County), 
and  the  Ttout  Pond  Recreation  Area  in  Hardy 
County,  all  three  of  which  were  imtlated 
with  moneys  I  was  able  to  add  to  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  addition  there 
Is  the  Leetown  National  Fish  Hatchery  in 
Jefferson  County  for  the  improvement  of 
which  I  obtained  funds,  and  the  Sugar  Grove 
Naval  Radio  Receiving  Station  In  Pendleton 
County,  for  which  I  obtained  authorization 
and  also  was  able  to  obtain  funds. 

The  Forest  Service  expects  to  spend  $1.7 
million  for  the  work  on  the  Trout  Pond  proj- 
ect, of  which  $675,000  has  been  appropriated 
to  date.  A  64-foot  high  dam  Is  now  under 
construction  which  will  create  an  impound- 
ment of  about  13  acres,  around  which  the 
new  recreation  area's  camping  and  picnic 
■siTes  will  be  provided.  The  new  lake  Is  to  be 
known  as  Trout  Lake. 

Plans  for  the  Eagle  Lake  Dam  should  be 
completed  this  fall.  This  will  be  a  consid- 
erably larger  Impoundment  of  some  47  acres. 
It  will  eventually  have  250  campsites  de- 
signed to  accommodate  1.300  persons  at  a 
time.   There   will   be   picnic   facilities  and   a 


beach  for  swimming    The  estimated  cost  of 
this  project  Is  $780,000. 

About  four  and  a  half  miles  away  Is  the 
Cranberry  Mountain  Visitors  Information 
Center,  which  I  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  dedicating,  bringing  this  project  to  com- 
pletion, I  believe  that  that  part  of  the 
Monongahela  Forest  will  become  another 
mecca  for  visitors  in  the  area  which  Po- 
tomac  Highlands  Inc  ,   is   promoting. 

The  work  at  Leetown  is  being  completed 
and  the  facility  will  be  dedicated  this  com- 
ing Saturday  in  a  ceremony  at  which  I  will 
speak.  This  fish  hatchery  is  the  headquar- 
ters for  one  of  the  foremost  fish  disease 
laboratories  In  the  world.  The  two  new 
buildings  include  a  Visitor's  Center,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  that 
It  win  draw  an  increasing  number  of  tour- 
ists. 

As  for  Sugar  Grove,  the  Navy  is  hope- 
ful that  its  radio  receiving  center  there 
may  be  operational  by  the  end  of  1968. 

A  basic  ingredient  of  any  tourist  develop- 
ment, of  course,  is  roads.  Access  to  the  recre- 
ational facilities  and  other  attractions  must 
be  provided. 

Improvement  Is  In  the  making  in  this  re- 
gard, too.  Depending  upon  the  availability 
of  funds,  the  Allegheny  Parkway,  which  I 
originally  proposed  and  on  which  I  have 
been  working  for  several  years,  will  give  easy 
access  into  the  heart  of  the  Potomac  High- 
land. It  would  serve  the  Potomac  High- 
land area  as  a  new  north-south  scenic  artery, 
much  as  the  Skyline  Drive  and  Blue  Ridge 
Parkways  do  along  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  Vlrgima.  It  would  enter  West  Vir- 
ginia about  halfway  between  Berkeley 
Springs  and  Harpers  Ferry,  with  a  spur  ex- 
tending to  Harpers  Ferry.  It  would  pass  near 
Romney  to  a  point  In  the  vicinity  of  Keyser, 
and  thence  south  along  the  high  elevations  of 
the  Alleghenies.  traversing  the  entire  north- 
south  length  of  the  Potomac  Highland  area. 
In  my  Judgment  this  parkway  could  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  all  to  the  full 
development  of  this  whole  region.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  now  completing  its 
master  plan  for  the  parkway,  and  we  should 
have  thoee  plans  perhaps  in  the  next  few- 
days.  The  field  studlee  have  been  completed, 
the  route  determined,  and  once  the  plans 
are  all  wrapped  up,  they  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress.  I  have  introduced  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Interior  that  would  create  the  parkway. 
The  nation's  fiscal  picture  at  present,  of 
course,  Is  such  as  to  make  any  Immediate 
start  on  construction  doubtful.  But  I  hope 
Congress  will  authorize  the  project.  It  Is  well 
for  us  to  bear  In  mind,  however,  that  pro- 
posals for  other  scenic  parkways  are  also 
before  the  administration  and  Congress.  I 
shall  continue  to  push  as  vigorously  as  I  can 
to  bring  about  the  realization  of  this  dream. 
The  Highland  Scenic  Highway,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Randolph,  is  already  under  con- 
struction In  Its  initial  segments  between 
Gormanla  and  Rich  wood,  and  it,  too,  will 
add  to  the  Potomac  Highland  potential. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  discuss 
these  projects  and  developments  with  you. 
I  commend  you  for  the  work  you  are  doing, 
for  it  win  benefit  all  of  our  state,  not  Just 
the  Eastern  portion.  But  It  Is  the  Eastern 
portion  that  you  are  most  Interested  in,  and 
I  say  to  you  in  closing,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set of  these  remarks,  that  I  think  the  poten- 
tial of  the  beautiful  Potomac  Highland  area 
is  greet.  Tou  have  got  a  lot  going  for  you. 
Thank  you. 


CHAMPIONSHIP  NAVY  BEAN  SOUP 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  next  Frl^ 
day.  as  we  all  know,  the  Nation  cele- 
brates Navy  Day,  Aside  from  appropri- 
ating funds  for  10  new  aircraft  carriers, 


I  can  think  of  few  ways  In  which  the 
Senate  could  more  significantly  or 
frugally  mark  this  auspicious  occasion 
than  by  having  the  championship  Navy 
bean  soup  included  in  the  Senate  restau- 
rant menus  that  day. 

In  no  way.  of  course,  would  this  signify 
any  disrespect  for — or  falling  from  favor 
of — the  Senate's  own  famous  bean  soup. 
Without  Senate  bean  soup  to  support 
this  body  during  the  long  winter  ses- 
sions. I  shudder  to  think  where  the  Na- 
tion might  be  today.  But  I  would  hope 
that  for  at  least  this  1  day  there  would 
be  room  on  the  menu  for  two  bean  soups. 

Now,  in  all  candor,  let  me  add  that  I 
have  never  actually  tried  the  champion- 
ship Navj-  bean  soup.  One  can  only  as- 
sume that  with  the  entire  Department 
of  the  Navy  behind  it.  It  Is  not  going  to 
give  the  Senate  collective  Indigestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  requested  and  have 
now  received  from  the  Department  a 
copy  of  the  winning  recipe.  The  fact  is 
that  despite  3  years  in  the  Navy  In  World 
War  II.  I  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
Navy  bean  soup  competition — which 
goes  to  show  how  uninformed  one  man 
can  be.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  the 
rivalry  was  spirited.  One  pictures  Navy 
men  sending  In  exotic  recipes  from  ail 
over  the  world.  Perhaps  the  finalists 
squared  off  with  ladles  in  the  Pentagon 
kitchen.  In  any  case,  I  am  sure  the 
championship  Navy  bean  soup  is  worthy 
of  the  name.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
share  the  Navy  recipe  with  other  Sena- 
tors and  their  wives  by  having  it  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recipe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recipe:    Navt    Bean   Soup 

1  Cup  Navy  Beans. 

4  Cups  Water. 

1  Pound  Ham  Bone,  cut  in  sections. 
V2  Cup  Onions,  chopped. 

2  Carrots,  fresh,  medium,  sliced  thin. 
2  Ribs  of  Celery,  fresh,  chopped. 

ij  Teaspoon  Prepared  Mustard. 

'e  Cup  Green  Peppers,  fresh,  minced. 

''2  Cup  Tomato  Puree. 

1  Whole  Clove. 

2  Peppercorns. 

Pick  over  and  wash  beans  thoroughly,  soak 
for  12  hours.  Drain,  place  all  Ingredients  In 
container.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Cook  slowly  over  low  fiame  approxi- 
mately 4  hours,  stirring  occasionally  to  keep 
from  scorching:  add  liquid  if  necessary.  Re- 
move ham  bones,  serve  with  a  sprig  of  parsley 
and  crisp  saltlnes. 

Smooth  Sailing. 


A    SERGEANT   VIEWS   THE   WAR   IN 
V^ETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Powell 
Tribune,  a  semiweekly  newspaper  in  Park 
County,  Wyo.,  has  been  carrying  a  lively 
exchange  of  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  giving  voice  to  its  read- 
ers In  an  admirable  attempt  to  encour- 
age public  concern  and  public  thought. 
Among  the  recent  letters,  and  published 
on  October  13,  was  one  from  Sgt.  Richard 
R.  Martin,  of  the  4th  battalion.  47th  In- 
fantry, telling  why  he  Is  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sergeant 
Martin's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Powell 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
If  W«   Havk   Wars  We'll   Nxtd   Min   With 

COUSAGK 

Dtar  Editor:  I  have  been  reading  the 
Tribune  articles  concerning  the  "Dumbell 
War"  and  as  an  active  participant  In  the 
topic  under  discussion  I  thought  I  might  ex- 
press my  views. 

I  am  23  years  old  and  a  1962  graduate  of 
PHS.  I  was  married  la  November  of  1965, 
drafted  In  May  of  1966,  and  I  came  to  Viet- 
nam with  my  unit  In  January  of  1967.  I  am 
with  and  always  have  been  with  Co,  B,  4th 
Bn„  47th  Inf ,  In  effect,  I'm  a  mud  stomping, 
bug  swatting  GI  who  Is  dam  proud  of  it! 
Back  In  training  I  could  have  given  less  than 
my  best  and  possibly  I  would  never  be  where 
I  am  now,  but  I  don'c  think  I  would  have 
been  able  to  live  with  myself  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Our  outfit  is  basically  a  "strike  force."  We 
go  places  where  the  VC  dominate  and  as  such 
we  see  a  little  more  of  what  this  war  is  all 
about  than  most  people  do.  We  see  the 
women  and  children  doing  what  little  work 
gets  done  in  the  fields.  We  notice  the  com- 
plete absence  of  able  bodied  men  and  women 
in  the  many  typically  poor  villages  We  are 
appalled  at  the  lack  of  decent  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 

We  take  Vietnamese  Interpreters  with  our 
company  to  talk  for  us  when  we  enter 
the  villages  and  "homes"  of  the  pillaged 
Delta.  They  tell  us  the  old  farmer  in  Long  An 
Province  Is  glad  to  see  us.  He  says  the  V  C 
have  slacked  off  considerably  since  Allied 
Porcea  started  routing  them  out  in  early  1966. 
They  still  come  through  his  area  and  demand 
meals,  but  they  no  longer  haul  off  his  rice  in 
large  bagfuls.  The  old  farmer  offered  us  a 
few  scrounged  citrus  fruits.  The  Interpreter 
said  the  old  man  wished  he  had  more  to  offer, 
but  long  ago  the  V,C  took  away  the  able 
bodied  workers  and  It  was  hard  for  him  to 
produce  more. 

The  interpreters  also  tell  us  that  the  hus- 
bands and  fathers  of  the  lonely  women  and 
love  starved  children  are  away  fighting  in 
the  war.  Naturally  they  all  say  they  are  on 
the  allied  side.  Some  are  without  a  doubi 
fighting  for  the  V.C.  That  doesn't  keep  the 
women  and  children  from  being  lonely  and 
without  love. 

As  we  see  villagers  and  workers  It  Is  part  of 
our  job  to  check  their  papers  and  billfolds 
for  proper  ID  cards.  We  also  check  all  enemy 
papers  and  billfolds.  The  only  person  I  have 
ever  known  to  have  over  500  plasters  (»6  U,S  ) 
in  his  possession  was  a  man  who  was  traveling 
with  a  squad  of  armed  V,C,  In  his  papers  we 
found  enough  plasters  to  equal  well  over  H50 
n.S,  He  also  had  papers  indicating  he  had 
been  out  collecting  "taxes." 

The  only  religious  bxilldlng  I  have  ever 
seen  that  was  In  useable  condition  was  In  a 
{particularly  heavily  populated  area.  It  was  a 
Buddhist  temple  and  it  had  five  elderly 
Monks  in  It,  The  temple  also  housed  the 
only  school  I  have  seen  tn  my  eight  months 
over  here. 

Now,  some  of  you  reading  this  letter  are 
saying  that  these  problems  could  be  resolved 
by  pulling  the  U,S,  troops  out  of  Vietnam 
and  in  effect  ending  the  war.  Do  you  really 
believe  the  communists  will  open  schools'" 
After  all.  an  ignorant  person  Is  easier  to  con- 
trol, and  how  much  Intelligence  does  It  take 
to  follow  a  water  buffalo  and  a  plow  through 
a  rice  paddy?  And  after  the  rice  la  harvested 
do  you  really  believe  they  will  let  the  ignorant 
farmers  keep  It  when  Red  China  Is  starving? 
Of  course.  If  the  war  was  over  they  would  let 
many  of  the  people  go  home,  but  they  would 
keep  many  more  p>eop!e  in  the  military  for 
"necessary"  projects.  They  would  have  to 
keep  a  strong  army  in  case  the  "US  Imperial- 
ists" ever  struck  again.  Also.  p>eople  will  be 
needed  to  go  Into  other  countries  and  con- 


vince them  of  the  right  (and  mighty)  ways  of 
conununlsm. 

li  we  were  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  what 
would  t>ecome  of  Thailand  and  other  small, 
gallEuit  nations  of  Southeast  Asia?  As  far  as 
that  goes,  how  long  would  it  be  before  the 
"Red  Tide"  engulfed  North  America  In  Its 
subtle  but  sure  ways? 

I  realize  this  letter  may  not  encompass 
the  deeper  and  more  controversial  aspects  of 
this  war,  but  It  basically  states  the  reason 
why  I  (and  hundreds  of  others)  are  risking 
life  and  limb  in  this  "Dumbell  War."  We  are 
doing  It  so  that  we  can  live  with  our  fam- 
lllee  In  a  free  society  and  so  that  we  can 
help  others  live  under  conditions  resembling 
ours  as  much  as  possible, 

I  respect  the  thoughts  of  the  people  who 
wrote  the  previous  articles,  even  though  I 
cannot  agree  with  them.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  news  we  get  from  the  states 
many  of  the  people  that  use  freedom  of 
speech  to  any  extent  are  developing  thoughts 
more  and  more  along  this  line,  I  only  hc^>e 
enough  people  stay  alert  enough  to  Insure 
that  this  type  of  free  spveeoh  does  not  lull 
the  nation  so  far  that  It  brings  an  end  to 
our  freedom  of  speech. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  borrow  a 
peirt  of  Mr  Wlckstrom's  letter  to  the  Trib- 
une where  he  wrote  "We  hop)e  soon  there 
will  be  no  Powell  boys.  Wyoming  boys,  or 
any  other  kind  of  boys  fighting  wars  like 
this."  I  hope  so  too.  but  as  long  as  there 
are  wars  like  this  to  fight,  I  hope  there  will 
always  be  men  with  courage  and  oonvlctlon 
enough  to  fight  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sgt.  Richard  R.  Martin. 


NA- 


WHJDERNESS    ARE.\S    IN    THE 
TIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  the  Moab. 
Utah.  Times  Independent  of  October  12 
has  published  a  lead  editorial  entitled 
"Why  All  the  Fuss?"  The  editorial  com- 
ments that  the  National  Park  Service  is 
presently  considering  areas  within  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  that 
might  be  set  aside  as  wilderness  and 
points  out  that  It  Is  completely  Illogical 
to  go  through  this  practice. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  view- 
point of  the  editorial. 

Since  its  creation,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
management  and  preservation  of  the 
scenic  wonders  In  our  national  parks  and 
monuments,  and  I  believe  it  has  done  a 
very  fine  Job,  Why  must  we  now  have 
the  Service  set  aside  parts  of  the  areas 
as  wilderness  within  the  national  parks? 

The  policy  to  date  ha.s  always  been  to 
preserve  areas  of  wilderness  in  the  parks, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
that  objective  will  change  with  the 
change  of  administrations  or  for  any 
other  cause,  I  think  it  peculiar  that  we 
should  tell  the  Park  Service  to  tie  its 
own  hands  so  far  as  future  planning 
and  management  are  concerned.  I  recog- 
nize, of  course,  that  the  wilderness  bill 
calls  for  a  procedure  of  this  sort,  but  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  not  have  great 
areas  of  our  parks  frozen  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  therefore  unavailable  for  con- 
sideration by  the  planning  staff  of  the 
Park  Service  at  a  later  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows :  •      »  .-  . 


Why  All  the  Fuss? 

We  are  sure  that  given  time,  we  will  be  able 
to  find  adequate  rationalization  in  the  well- 
prep>ared  folder  submitted  this  week,  to 
Justify  the  trouble  and  expense  now  being 
put  forth,  to  place  certain  land  witliln  the 
present  boundaries  of  oom«  Utah  parks  and 
monuments  (Including  Arches),  Into  the 
wilderness  category. 

The  withdrawal  from  an  already-with- 
drawn federal  preserve  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  us  It  would  appear  that  Park  Serv- 
ice planners  and  wilderness  advocates  don't 
trust  themselves  in  future  ye.irs  when  It 
comes  to  further  development  work.  So  to 
Insure  perpetuity  of  wllderne;.s  status,  a 
formal  super-withdrawal  Is  now  being 
sought. 

We  are  sure  that  to  primarily  e.ifctern  advo- 
cates of  the  wilderness  concept,  tlie  Idea  Is 
more  appealing  than  It  is  to  those  of  us  who 
have  had  more  than  our  share  of  near-wilder- 
ness and  lack  of  development  over  the  years. 

But  to  force  even  the  conservation-con- 
scious National  Park  Service  to  conform  Ir. 
certain  areas  to  pure  wilderness  preservation 
when  they  alone  have  carried  the  preserva- 
tion ball  for  so  many  years,  seems  to  be  go- 
ing from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 

We  doubt  that  there  will  be  much  reac- 
tion to  the  public  hearing  scheduled  In  Moab 
in  December.  NPS  has  Just  about  developeci 
Archci  all  it  Intends  to  develop  it,  and  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  monument,  who 
cares?  For  all  practical  purpose,  it  is.  and 
will  be.  kept  In  a  wilderness  state — -regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  present  efforts. 


NATIONAL  VFW  OPPOSES  WARTIME 
TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST  RUS- 
SIA 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  oppos- 
ing President  Johnson's  policy  of  ex- 
panding trade  with  Communist-bloc 
nations  which  are  supplying  North  Viet- 
nam with  its  warmaking  weapons. 

It  has  now  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  another  great  veterans'  orga- 
nization, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
at  their  annual  convention  In  New 
Orleans  last  Augiist,  adopted  a  similar 
resolution.  I  believe  that  the  VFW  reso- 
lution hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head  in 
its  discussion  of  what  is  a  strategic  item 
when  we  are  dealing  with  Communist 
countries, 

I  also  invite  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  con- 
version of  the  moneys  derived  from  these 
Imports  into  the  "munitions,  trucks,  and 
weapons  that  are  being  sent  to  North 
Vietnam  to  be  used  against  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  their  allies  fighting 
for  freedom  In  Vietnam." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being   no   objection,  the   reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RESOLtmoN    264    Opposing    All    Forms    oi 

Trade.   Commerce,   and   Financial   .Assist- 
ance TO  Communist  or   Communist-Co.s- 

TROLLED  Nations 

Whereas,  any  aid  to  a  Communist  country. 
be  It  nonstrateglc  or  wheat  or  a  "loan"  nf 
American  dollars,  strengthens  tlie  Commu- 
nist masters  and  further  enslaves  the  peoples 
of  these  countries;  and 

Whereas,  monies  derived  from  these  vari- 
ous Imports  are  being  converted  into  muni- 
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tlons,  trucks  and  weapons  that  are  being  sent 
to  North  Vietnam  to  be  used  against  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  their  Allies 
fighting  for  Freedom  In  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  in  paragraph  7.  of  Resolution  No. 
14  (19«6  Convention)  entitled  "Resisting 
Communism  and  Assisting  Our  Loyal  Allies 
in  Restoring  Freedom"  It  reads:  "Oppose  all 
forms  of  trade,  commerce,  and  financial  as- 
sistance that  will  strengthen  the  Commu- 
nist nations,  thus  adhering  to  a  policy  of  not 
strengthening  the  forces  of  Communism 
which  have  as  their  prime  objective  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world."  This  Resolution 
being  unanimously  passed  by  the  Delegates 
m  session  at  the  67th  National  Convention 
in  New  York;   and 

Whereas.  In  a  news  release  dated  Thursday 
December  22.  1966,  Commander-in-Chief  Pry 
commends  Rep,  Paul  Plndley  (R-Ill,)  for  his 
amendment  In  opposition  of  Sale  of  Surplus 
Food  to  Communist  Nations,  and  in  the  third 
paragraph  says  "This  Is  bad  enough  (refer- 
ring to  4- million  dollars  In  credit  subsidies) 
but  Yugoslavia  and  other  Communist  na- 
tions are  continually  trading  with  Commu- 
nist aggressors  of  North  Vietnam.  Their  goods 
and  materials  are  aiding  in  the  death  of 
American  fighting  men  every  day";  and 

Whereas,  Commander-in-Chief  F^y  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  news  release  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1966  says  "We  must  not  allow  food, 


clothing,  fuel  and  arms  to  be  put  Into  the 
hands  of  the  aggressors  like  North  Vietnam 
so  they  might  drag  that  war  for  Freedom  to 
eternity.  The  sooner  our  government  stands 
stralghter  and  stops  listening  to  those  who 
Bupjxjsedly  'build  bridges'  with  our  enemies, 
the  sooner  oui  men  can  come  home  where 
they  belong,":  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  68th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  emphatically  go  on 
record  demanding  that  the  Importing  of 
Communist  products  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately; and  that  a  campaign  be  begun  by 
every  pKDst,  county  council,  district  and  de- 
partment urging  their  families,  friends  and 
the  citizens  of  their  respective  communities 
to  cease  purchasing  these  Communist 
imports. 

Adopted  at  the  68th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  at  New  Orleans,  La  ,  August  20 
through  25.  1967. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  September  1967  crime 
report  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as 


prepared  by  the  MetropoUtan  Police  De- 
partment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Crime  in  the  District  or  Columbia, 
September  1967 

During  September  1967.  a  total  of  3.393 
Crime  Index  Offenses  were  reported  In  the 
District,  an  ;ncrease  of  565  offenses  or  20.0% 
from  Septem'oer  1966, 

During  the  month  IncreaseB  occurred  in 
the  classlflcatiOLS  of  Homicide,  up  4  offenses 
or  57.1'".  :  Rape,  up  11  (^Tenses  or  167,1%: 
Robberv.  up  118  offenses  or  32,8 "5^;  House- 
breaking, up  214  offense*  or  21.B'^c:  Larceny 
(»50  &  Over),  up  139  offenses  or  27,4%;  and 
Auto  Theft,  up  101  offenses  or  \5.6%. 

A  decrease  occurred  In  the  classification 
of  Aggravated  Assault,  down  22  offenses  or 
0.9  % . 

The  Increases  for  this  month  brought  the 
trend  of  Crime  Index  Offenses  (total  offenses 
for  the  past  twelve  months)  to  86.497.  an 
Increase  of  9,236  offenses  or  33.9%  from  the 
trend  of  September  1966.  and  an  increase 
of  269.8%  from  the  low  point  of  April   1957. 

Clearance  of  Crime  Index  Offenses  for  the 
twelve  month  period  ending  with  September 
1967.  were  down  to  25  0*^  as  compared  with 
27  7%  for  the  twelve  month  period  ending 
with  September  1966. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES,  SEPTEMBER  1967 


Classification 


September 


Change 


Cumulative  to  date 


196S 


1967 


Amount 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Rscal  year 
1968 


Total,    12   months 
Percent  change    ending  September 
1967 


Criminal  homkkJe ^ 

Rape - J, 

Robbery 3W 

Aftgravafed  assault 31/ 

Burglary Wl 

Larceny  (JM  and  over) 2;« 

Autotheft W9 

Total 2.m 


11 
18 
478 
295 
,19S 
646 
750 


-1-4 
-1-11 

4-118 

-22 
+  214 
-^139 
-MOl 


-1-57.1 
-(-157,1 
-(-32.8 
-6.9 
-1-21,8 
4-27,4 
-1-15.6 


33 

37 
1.018 
947 
2,860 
1.419 
1.960 


40 

46 

1,425 

891 

3.468 
1,811 
2.310 


-(-21.2 
-1-24.3 
-(-40.0 
-5.i 
-f-21.2 
-i-27  6 
-(-17.9 


164 

ISS 
5»« 

am 

13,397 
6,320 
7,944 


3,393 


-1-565 


-(-20.0 


8.274 


9.991 


-1-20,7 


36.475 


September 


Change 


rrecinci 

1966 

1967 

Amount 

Percent 

247 

221 

351 

316 

63 

165 

155 

81 

94 

359 

-26 
-(-88 

-(-41 
-(^ 
-40 
-1-29 
-f-32 
-(-35 
-(-56 

-10,5 

263 

-(-33,5 

275 

-(-14,9 

57 

-(-10,5 

205 

-19.5 

126 

-(-23,0 

49 

-(-65,3 

59 

-f59,3 

303 

-(-18.5 

Precinct 


September 


Change 


1966 


1967 


Amount 


PercMt 


10                    .               326  410  -(-84  -(-25,« 

n"  "■                2S3  439  +186  -(-73.5 

12 170  147  -23  -13,5 

13 314  332  -f-18  -1-5.7 

14 ;■    " 181  260  4-79  4-43.6 

Harbor 

Total 2.828  3.393  4-565  -|-2a0 


Precinct 


Total 


Criminal  homicide 


Rape 


Robbery 


Aggravated 
assault 


Housebreaking 


Larceny,    J50 
and  over 


Autotheft 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Harbor  precinct. 


221 

351 

316 

63 

165 

155 

81 

94 

359 

410 

439 

147 

332 

260 


51 

14 

84 

48 

25 

B 

5 

3 

31 

22 

14 

S 

4 

3 

7 

I 

55 

42 

60 

SS 

66 

2S 

9 

U 

44 

43 

23 

14 

36 
92 
94 
26 
63 
75 
29 
37 
162 
140 
153 
55 
128 
105 


78 
62 
150 
17 
17 
20 
31 
36 
33 
53 
*t 
28 
56 
17 


41 
62 
38 
12 
31 
38 
14 
13 
62 
101 
142 
39 
58 
99 


ToM. 


3,393 


11 


18 


478 


295 


1.195 


646 


750 


DISTRICnNG  CONFEREJ'ICE  RE- 
PORT SHOULD  BE  OPPOSED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  I  out- 
lined eight  objections  to  the  report  of 
the  Senate-House  conference  on  con- 


gressional redlstrlctlng  which  was  filed 
in  the  House  yesterday. 

Today  the  Washington  Post,  in  an  ex- 
cellent editorial,  urges  the  defeat  of  the 
conference  report. 

While  there  are  several  objections  to 


the  report,  I  think  that  two  major  con- 
siderations deserve  the  main  attention  in 
the  Senate's  vote  on  whether  to  accept 
the  conference  report. 

First,  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
report  Is  unconstitutional.  By  providing 
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that  no  States  shall  be  required  to  redis- 
trict  unless  a  special  Federal  census  Is 
provided  by  the  State,  the  conference  Is 
permitting  States  unconstitutionally  to 
withdraw  from  the  court's  jurisdiction 
over  redistrlcting. 

Or  Lf  the  legislation  is  read  to  author- 
ize the  courts  to  order  a  State,  first,  to 
pay  for  a  State  census,  and  second,  to 
redistrict,  the  courts  will  hold  the  legis- 
lation to  be  a  delaying  tactic  that  uncon- 
stitutionally slows  down  the  process  of 
redistricttng.  I  do  not  expect  a  Supreme 
Court  which  has  presided  over  the  fair 
redistrlcting  of  33  States  since  its  land- 
mark decision  in  Westberry  against 
Sanders  only  2  'A  years  ago  to  permit  this 
conference-proposed  legislation  to  com- 
pletely halt  redistrlcting  for  5  years. 
The  second  major  point  of  discussion 
should  be  this :  If  the  special  census  pro- 
vision Is  ruled  unconstitutional — and  I 
am  convinced  it  will  be — the  prohibition 
of  at-large  elections  for  Representatives 
contained  In  the  conference  proposal 
also  win  be  unconstitutional.  There  Is  no 
severability  clause. 

Thus,  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
many  of  the  164  Representatives  from 
California,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Texas, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Florida 
will  be  forced  to  nm  at  large  In  the  1968 
elections.  That  Is  so  because  it  may  be 
the  spring  of  1968  before  the  Supreme 
Court  could  announce  a  definitive  de- 
cision on  the  constitutionality  of  the  leg- 
islation. At  that  late  date.  Federal  courts 
in  States  having  unconstitutional  dls- 
trlctings  might  be  required  to  dispose  of 
pending  cases  by  requiring  the  House 
Members  to  nm  at  large. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  published  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Districting  Fiasco 
The  conferees'  report  on  the  districting  bill 
Is  a  severe  disappointment.  Congress  set  out 
to  create  new  standards  that  all  the  states 
would  have  to  meet  so  as  to  aseure  fair  and 
equal  representation  In  the  House.  Bills  for 
this  purpose  cleared  both  houses,  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  admirable.  But  the  quarreling 
conferees  have  ripped  both  bills  to  pieces  and 
brought  forth  a  substitute  that  Is  virtually 
worthless 

The  heart  of  both  bills  was  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  states  to  permit  no  mere  than  10 
per  cent  variation  between  their  largest  and 
smallest  districts  after  the  1970  census.  This 
has  been  completely  deleted.  Indeed,  the  con- 
ferees abandoned  all  efforts  to  set  up  per- 
manent districting  standards  for  the  states 
because  they  could  not  agree  upon  an  antl- 
gerrymanderlng  provision  and  a  temporary 
population  variation  rule  for  the  next  two 
elections.  The  result  Is  to  scuttle  a  vital  prin- 
ciple that  had  been  strongly  approved  by 
both  houses. 

What  remains  Is  merely  a  ban  on  court-im- 
posed elections  at  large  and  a  shabby  declara- 
tion that  no  state  will  be  required  to  redis- 
trict before  the  1970  census  unless  the  results 
of  a  special  census  are  available.  It  Is  easy  to 
understand  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  any 
major  redistrlcting  drive  on  the  basis  of  1960 
census  figures,  which  are  no  longer  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  population  In  any  state.  If 
this  attempt  to  8usp>end  the  districting  proc- 
ess temporarily  had  been  coupled  with  a 
strong  set  of  standards  to  take  hold  after 
1970   it   would    have   won   substantial   sym- 


pathy. But  in  its  present  form  It  Is  merely 
a  pesky  bit  of  obstructionism. 

The  best  course  for  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  in  our  view,  would  be  to  reject  the 
conference  report  and  to  Instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  bring  In  a  bill  embracing  at  least 
the  standards  approved  by  both  houses. 
These  conferees  have  shamefully  disregarded 
the  will  of  their  parent  bodies,  and  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  get  away  with  it. 


EFFECT  OF  MARIHUANA  ON  THE 
HUMAN  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
unfortunate  and  ill-considered  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard.  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  about 
the  use  of  marihuana  and  its  effect  on 
the  human  system. 

I  am  sure  that  if  he  had  it  to  do  again. 
Dr.  Goddard  would  temper  his  remarks 
in  light  of  the  body  of  scientific  evidence, 
pro  and  con,  that  exists  on  this  subject. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  reprimand  Dr. 
Goddard,  who  sits  In  judgment  on  the 
regulation  of  the  use  and  labeling  of  all 
tjrpes  of  drugs  In  the  United  States,  and 
who  generally  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing far  stricter  In  his  application  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  to  unusual  drugs 
than  he  was  in  his  own  comments  on  the 
use  of  marihuana. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  a  great 
number  of  people  who  are  experts  in  the 
science  of  drugs  and  law  enforcement  do 
not  share  his  liberal  views  on  marihuana. 

I  wish  to  point  out  first  that  scien- 
tists of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  Dana  L.  Fams- 
worth,  director  of  Harvard  University 
Department  of  Health  Services;  and  Dr. 
Curtis  Prout.  chief  of  medicine  at  Har- 
vard, made  a  significant  statement  about 
the  marihuana  problem  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society, 
and  this  statement  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  11, 
1967,  just  a  few  days  before  Dr.  Goddard 
spoke,  by  the  Honorable  Jerry  L.  Pettis, 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  California. 

Dr.  Farnsworth  and  Dr.  Prout  declare 
in  the  statement  that  marihuana  has  a 
chemical  effect  on  ordinary  conscious- 
ness causing  ideas  to  come  forth  in  a 
"rapid,  disconnected,  and  uncontrollable 
manner."  They  said  dangerous  effects 
Include  a  slowing  of  reflexes,  a  distortion 
of  reality,  including  loss  of  the  sense  of 
time,  and  conditions  causing  automobile 
accidents. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  and  discourag- 
ing to  law-enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation  that  so  high  an 
official  as  Dr.  Goddard  should  make  the 
comments  he  did.  At  the  very  time  he 
was  speaking,  in  fact.  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  personnel  from  across 
the  Nation  were  gathering  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  special  school  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  the 
subject  of  the  enforcement  of  our  nar- 
cotics laws,  including  the  law  making  it 
a  crime  to  possess  or  use  marihuana.  Two 
very  fine  officers  from  the  Nebraska  State 
Safety  Patrol  who  specialize  In  this  type 
of  law  enforcement  are  attending  this 
school — Sgt.  Wayne  Rowe  and  Investiga- 
tor James  Dibbert.  They  have  obtained 
for  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 


recently  by  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization,  commonly  known  as 
Interpol,  representing  100  member 
countries. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Goddard's  statement 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  mari- 
huana except  that  there  is  a  law  against 
it.  and  that  except  for  the  law  against  it 
he  would  not  object  to  his  college  daugh- 
ter smoking  marihuana  any  more  than 
he  would  object  to  her  drinking  a  cock- 
tall,  I  think  it  is  urgent  to  point  out  and 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Interpol  in  Japan  earlier  this 
month. 

It  appears  that  the  resolution  was 
based  on  conclusions  of  the  finest  scien- 
tific minds  of  the  world  on  drug  abuse 
and  dependence-producing  drugs.  I  refer 
to  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
Its  expert  committee,  which  has  deter- 
mined that  cannabis,  the  dried  flowering 
spikes  of  the  pistillate  plants  of  the  hemp 
contained  In  marihuana,  is  capable  of 
producing  drug  dependence. 

Quite  obviously.  Dr.  Goddard,  who  per- 
sonally has  the  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens, 
is  misinformed  or  not  completely  in- 
formed about  a  subject  which  could  have 
far-reaching  damage  to  susceptible  in- 
dividuals and  to  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  of 
the  International  Criminal  Police  Or- 
ganization on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Resoltttion   1 :   Narcotic  Drcos 
(International  Criminal  Police  Organization, 
36th  general  assembly  session.  Kyoto.  Sep- 
tember 27  to  October  4,  1967) 
Whereas  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs.    1961,    obligates   signatories   to    place 
cannabis  under  a  system  of  rigid  control; 

Whereas  many  members  of  Interpol  are 
from  countries  which  have  ratified  or  acceded 
to  the  Single  Convention: 

Whereas  the  WHO  Expert  Committee  on 
Dependence-Producing  Drugs  has  determined 
that  cannabis  is  capable  of  producing  drug 
dependence  and  that  harm  to  society  Is 
caused  by  abuse  of  cannabis; 

Recognizing  the  need  for  checking  any  pos- 
sible tendency  to  minimize  the  harmful  as- 
pects of  cannabis  or  to  bring  about  legaliza- 
tion of  this  drug: 

Recognizing  that  inadequate  control  of  il- 
licit cannabis  traffic  breeds  drug  dependence, 
creates  enforcement  problems  and  injures 
the  national  welfare; 

Keeping  in  view  the  resolutions  adopted  in 
General  Assembly  sessions  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  In  Berne  in  1965  and  1966  respectively, 
and  having  considered  the  developments  since 
then; 

The  I.C  P.O. -Interpol  General  Assembly, 
meeting  in  Kyoto  from  27th  September  to 
4th  October  1967  at  its  36th  session: 

Recommends  that  all  Interpol  members 
urge  on  their  governments  the  necessity  of 
providing  adequate  and  prompt  measures  to 
ensure  that  Illicit  cannabis  traffickers  are 
severely  dealt  with,  and  that  possession  of 
cannabis  be  restricted  to  legitimate  medical, 
scientific  and  industrial  use. 
(Adopted  unanimously.) 


MODEST     MIRACLE     IN     BOONE 
COUNTY,  MO. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  until 
a  few  years  ago.  for  all  people  in  rural 
areas  to  ever  expect  to  have  plenty  of 
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pure,  safe  running  water  in  their  homes 
and  barns  was  thought  impractical. 

Because  of  the  low  density  of  popu- 
lation and  the  considerable  distances  be- 
tween farms,  most  people  In  rural  areas 
had  resigned  themselves  to  the  belief 
that  it  would  cost  far  too  much  to  be  sup- 
plied water  from  a  central  system. 

Mr.  President,  today  every  resident  in 
Boone  County.  Mo.,  both  rural  and  urban, 
has  signed  up  for  piped  water  to  their 
homes  and  farms — and  this  Includes 
some  2,700  farms  in  that  county. 

When  all  the  systems  are  completed, 
Boone  County  expects  to  be  the  first 
rural  county  in  the  Nation  to  be  com- 
pletely served  by  central  water  systems. 

How  was  it  accomplished?  It  was  ac- 
complished by  a  combination  of  hard 
work  by  local  people  and  the  full  cooper- 
ation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Farmers  Home  Administration 
wltli  its  rural  community  water  and 
sewer  facilities  loan  and  grant  program. 
This  same  program  Is  helping  to  revital- 
ize thousands  of  rural  areas  In  this 
Nation. 

The  history  of  this  modest  miracle  In 
Boone  County  was  reported  in  detail  by 
Lew  Hudson  in  the  Worthington,  Minn., 
Globe,  on  September  29. 

Because  this  article  should  serve  to 
encourage  and  inform  other  rural  resi- 
dents on  how  to  do  the  same  thing  as  the 
residents  of  Boone  County  have  done.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PiPED-iN    Water    tor    Farms?    Here's    One 

PuAN — System  Tried  Out  in  Missouri — It's 

More    Eiticient,    Sater,    May    Cost    Less 

Monet. 

(Editor's  Note. — Problems  urban  areas  are 
having  with  maintaining  adequate  water 
supplies  have  been  the  subject  of  much  at- 
tention In  recent  years.  Equally  as  Important, 
but  perhaps  not  as  well  known,  are  the  prob- 
lems farm  people  have  with  water  systems 
Today  and  tomorrow,  the  Globe  discusses  the 
rural  aspects.  This  first  report  tells  of  a 
dramatic  experiment  in  Boone  county.  Mis- 
souri while  tomorrow's  will  dlacuss  the  extent 
of  rural  water  problema  In  Noble*  county. 
Minnesota. ) 

(By  Lew  Hudson) 

Columbia,  Mo.  (Special). — "Water,  water 
everywhere  but  not  one  drop  to  drink" 

So  went  the  plaint  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
Around  these  parts,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
hard  working  citizens,  that  familiar  phrase 
has  been  changed  about.  For  residents  of 
Boone  county,  Missouri,  it  now  Is  quite  liter- 
ally "water  everywhere  and  every  drop  good 
to  drink." 

Boone  county  is  the  first  and  only  county 
in  the  nation  to  offer  every  citizen,  both 
urban  and  rural,  with  water  service  piped 
directly  to  their  homee. 

It  is  likely  that  most  people  have  never 
really  thought  about  laying  water  mains  to 
farm  homes,  and  those  who  have  probably 
have  considered  It  "totally  impractical"  as 
was  the  case  with  electrical  service  four 
decades  ago. 

Still,  Boone  county  has  achieved  this 
modest  miracle.  Now,  farmers  in  that  area 
no  longer  have  to  depend  on  their  own  wells. 
When  they  want  water,  they  do  the  same 
thing  town  people  do — they  turn  the  faucet 
on. 

The  county  is  a  fairly  normal  one.  Its 
farms  are  from  small  to  medium  size  by 
southwest  Minnesota  standards.  The  coun- 


tryside is  sharply  rolling  with  large  expanses 
of  timber  on  the  steeper  slopes  and  along 
the  streams. 

The  Missouri  river  forms  the  southwestern 
border.  In  the  center  of  the  county  is  the 
city  of  Columbia,  a  community  of  more  than 
30.000  persons  not  counting  the  student  body 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  which  has  its 
main  campus  there. 

Water  is  not  a  major  problem  here  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  costly  to  obtain.  For 
livestock  watering,  most  farmers  throw  a 
dam  across  a  nearby  ravine  and  build  a 
pond.  For  drinking  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
drill  a  well. 

The  area  is  underlaid  by  a  deposit  of  coal, 
and  wells  must  penetrate  that  to  get  at 
water  which   is  potable. 

In  all,  there  are  2.700  farms  in  the  county 
and  most  of  the  operators  have  signed  up 
for  piped  in  water.  Almost  all  the  county 
already  has  water  systems  in  operation  al- 
though laying  of  mains  is  still  In  progress 
In  a  few  remaining  sections. 

Rural  water  systems  have  a  long  history 
in  Missouri  although  it  was  not  until  the 
last  few  years  that  things  really  got  moving. 
Back  in  1935,  the  state  legislature  passed  a 
law  allowing  groups  of  private  citizens  to 
band  together  to  form  non-profit  corpora- 
tions to  sell  water  to  their  members.  The 
idea  at  the  time  was  to  make  it  possible  for 
growing  suburban  areas  around  major  cities 
to  install  water  systems.  It  was  not  particu- 
larly designed  to  be  of  use  to  strictly  rural 
areas. 

Prom  1935  until  1962,  12  water  districts 
were  organized  around  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  Then,  In  1962  a  major  breakthrough 
caine  when  the  Federal  Home  Administra- 
tion was  authorized  to  help  In  financing  of 
such  developments. 

FHA  was  given  the  power  to  underwrite 
bonds  sold  on  the  open  market  or  to  make 
direct  loans  where  other  financing  was  not 
available. 

It  was  soon  after  that  Boone  county 
started  building  water  mains  to  rural  people. 
The  first  water  district  was  formed  in  the 
fall  of  1963. 

A  formal  procedure  was  laid  down,  based 
upon  experiences  of  the  first  district.  It  has 
since  been  refined. 

First  requirement  was  that  a  proposed 
water  district  must  be  laid  out  in  order 
to  average  five  users  per  mile  of  line  Any- 
thing less  than  this  makes  it  unfeasible  since 
construction  costs  are  greater  than  can  be 
paid  by  reasonable  usage  charges. 

Charles  Baldwin.  FHA  representative  for 
the  county  and  perhaps  the  key  man  In  the 
entire  Boone  county  water  situation,  ex- 
plained the  procedures  to  be  followed. 

"It  all  starts  with  an  expression  of  local 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,"  he 
said.  A  mass  meeting  is  then  held  to  discuss 
the  matter.  If  sufficient  interest  appears  to 
be  present,  a  steering  committee  Is  elected. 

The  test  of  sincere  interest  comes  early. 
Each  person  at  the  mass  meeting  is  asked  to 
pay  a  $10  fee.  This  Is  used  by  the  steering 
committee  to  hire  an  engineer  to  make  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  project  and  to  draw 
a  preliminary  plan. 

When  this  is  done  and  If  everjnhlng  looks 
favorable,  the  steering  committee  then  con- 
tacts every  person  within  the  proposed  dis- 
trict asking  them  to  sign  a  tentative  agree- 
ment to  hook  onto  the  water  system. 

At  this  point,  the  preliminary  plan  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Missouri  Board  of  Health.  The 
FHA  then  draws  up  a  summary  of  the  plans 
and  submits  it  to  the  state  FHA  office  for 
its  approval. 

When  these  steps  have  been  completed, 
an  attorney  is  retained  to  describe  the  legal 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  district  and  to 
prepare  the  necessary  notices  of  hearings. 

Under  Missouri  law.  a  petition,  containing 
at  least  50  signatures  of  land  owners  in  the 
district,  must  be  signed  to  call  a  court  hear- 


ing on  the  proposal  At  this  hearing,  all  per- 
sons are  Invited  to  testify.  Baldwin  says  to 
date.  In  10  district  procee^dlngs.  not  one  ob- 
jector has  appeared. 

Each  water  district  Is  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors.  Initially,  the  board  Is  appointed 
by  the  court  with  each  member  representing 
a  geographical  portion  of  the  district.  Later, 
board  members  are  elected  on  a  staggered 
basis. 

When  court  approval  Is  received  and  a 
board  appointed,  the  directors  then  go  back 
to  the  people  to  have  them  sign  firm  user 
agreements  A  fee  of  $25  is  collected  at  this 
time  from  each. 

By  this  time,  each  prospective  user  has 
invested  $35  in  the  project.  His  first  $10  is  his 
meter  deposit.  The  last  $25  is  used  as  a  con- 
nection fee  and  helps  to  build  the  system. 

Financing  of  the  well  drilling  and  'laying 
of  mains  Is  accomplished  by  issuance  of  rev- 
enue bonds.  These  are  sold  after  a  revenue 
bond  election  is  held.  Pinal  engineering  plans 
are  drawn  and  the  district  is  then  ready  to 
move  into  construction. 

FHA  can  loan  money  to  districts  at  four 
per  cent  interest  but  funds  available  from 
the  government  are  severely  limited  at  this 
time  An  alternative  Is  to  sell  the  revenue 
bonds  on  the  normal  bond  market  to  private 
investors. 

The  board  of  directors  sets  the  rates  to  be 
charged.  Baldwin  said  the  districts  try  to 
keep  the  total  construction  costs  at  aix>ut 
$1,000  per  connection  or  less  Minimum 
charges  are  set  at  a  level  high  enough  to  meet 
the  bond  payments.  Charges  for  consump- 
tion over  the  minimum  bring  In  necessary 
money  to  keep  the  system  in  operation  and 
to  make  any  repairs  which  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

Boone  county's  districts  charge  an  aver- 
age of  $6  per  month  as  a  minimum  rate. 
This  is  for  the  first  2.500  gallons.  The  next 
15.000  gallons  Is  at  75  cents  per  thousand, 
and  all  over  that  at  50  cents  per  thousand 
gallons. 

Districts  also  have  a  commercial  rate  for 
such  things  as  trailer  courts,  manufacturing 
enterprises  and  large  cattle  feeders.  It  pro- 
vides a  $12  minimum  for  the  first  5.000  gal- 
lons with  the  next  16.000  gallons  at  75  cents 
per  thousand,  the  next  15.000  gallons  at  60 
cents  per  thousand,  and  all  over  35,000  gal- 
lons at  36  cents  per  thousand. 

A  self  reading  system  Is  used  under  which 
residents  send  In  cards  monthly  with  their 
meter  readings.  Once  a  year  or  so.  the  dis- 
trict sends  a  meter  reader  around  to  double 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  reading 

At  present,  each' district  elects  a  clerk  who 
prepares  the  billings.  Discussions  are  now 
underway  as  to  the  possibility  of  setting  up 
a  central  maintenance  crew  and  billing  office 
to  serve  all  districts  and  supported  by  all. 

The  rate  structure  Is  such  that  virtually 
all  farmers  sign  up  for  the  service.  However 
the  prices  are  too  high  to  permit  Irrigation 
use.  Districts  could  not  supply  enough  water 
for  general  Irrigation. 

The  districts  have  found  that  while  most 
farmers  are  happy  to  hook  onto  the  system, 
they  still  depend  on  ponds  for  their  livestock 
water  supplies  and  use  the  pressure  system 
for  house  use.  In  other  areas,  where' farm 
ponds  are  more  difficult  to  build,  farmers 
might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  use  the 
piped  water  for  livestock  as  well  as  house  use. 

Wells  supplying  the  districts  in  Boone 
county  average  1.000  feet  In  depth.  Mains  are 
160-pound  per  square  Inch  plastic  pipe  laid 
42  Inches  below  the  surface  Depending  on 
needs,  mains  vary  from  four  to  six  Inches 
in  diameter. 

Mains  go  only  to  the  property  line  closest 
to  the  house.  Installation  of  connecting  lines 
is  the  resfxansiblllty  of  the  farmer. 

To  date.  Boone  county  has  a  total  Invest- 
ment in  rural  WBter  mains  and  wells  of  more 
than  $6,000,000.  In  return,  it  has  provided 
every  rural  citizen  with  a  safe  and  ample  sup- 
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ply  of  water,  piped  to  hlfl  door  at  a  price 
comptwable  to  that  paid  by  urban  clUzerus. 
No  longer  Is  It  neoeasary  to  have  water  hauled 
out  from  town  during  drought  periods,  to 
Buffer  the  Inoonvenlence  of  break-down  of 
private  pumpe,  or  to  forego  the  modern  con- 
veniences of  automatic  waAbers,  dlabwaahers, 
or  adequate  plumbing. 

It  Ijt  an  accomplishment  fully  as  algnlfl- 
cant  aa  the  extension  of  electric  service  by 
the  REA's  of  the  nation.  It  Is  one  sure  to  be 
emulated  by  other  counties  In  years  to  come. 


RE  PENN-CENTRAL  MERGER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  from 
the  Northeast  have  been  greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  action  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  In  New  York  yesterday  which 
clears  the  way  for  the  consummation  of 
the  merger  of  the  New  York  Central, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
roads. 

The  decision  was  notable  for  its 
promptness  and  also  for  its  clear  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  merger  and  the  very  survival 
of  rail  service  to  the  New  England  area. 
The  court  acknowledged  that  even  a 
temporary  cessation  of  the  New  Haven's 
operations  would  bring  "devastating 
hardship"  to  the  area  involved,  and  made 
it  clear  that,  since  other  objections  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  merger  should  pro- 
ceed as  fast  as  possible. 

The  district  court,  in  fact,  set  a  15-day 
limit  within  which  its  decision  could  be 
appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  As 
the  district  court  noted,  no  one  can  de- 
termine whether  the  Supreme  Court  will 
be  willing  to  hear  an  appeal  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis  that  would  permit  a  deci- 
sion before  December  31  of  this  year. 
The  processes  of  justice  are  and  should 
be  deliberate,  of  course,  but  speaking  for 
myself  and  as  I  see  the  interests  of  New- 
England,  I  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  the  very  special  economic  circum- 
stances in  this  case  will  be  taken  Into 
consideration  by  the  High  Court  should 
an  appeal  be  made. 

The  district  court  itself  spelled  out 
those  special  circumstances  In  its  deci- 
sion yesterday  as  follows: 

No  one  has  contested  the  forecast  of  the 
New  Haven  Trustees  that  their  cash  will  riin 
out  at  the  end  of  1967;  no  one  has  indicated 
any  probable  source  of  funds  for  the  be- 
leaguered property  other  than  the  merged 
Penn-Central. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  district  court 
in  New  York  has  taken  a  major  step 
toward  bringing  this  important  matter 
to  an  equitable  conclusion.  And  It  has 
demoiistrated  in  the  process  that  the 
Judicial  branch  does  not  stand  blind  or 
aloof  from  reality.  We  can  only  hope 
that  any  remaining  Issues  will  be  dealt 
with  as  promptly  and  as  fairly  and  that 
the  Penn-Central  merger  may  come  to 
pass  before  it  Is  too  late  to  realize  the 
full  economic  benefit  that  should  flow 
from  it. 


ADMIRAL  TRUE  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Rear 
Adm.  Arnold  E.  True,  U8N,  retired, 
served  for  many  years  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
after  his  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  until  his  retirement  some  years 


ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  associate 
professor  of  meteorology  at  San  Jose 
State  College  in  California,  following  his 
last  naval  service  as  chief  meteorologist 
for  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

During  World  War  n  Admiral  True 
was  commander  of  the  U.S.S.  Hammond, 
which  played  a  vital  role  in  the  turning 
point  of  the  Pacific  war  in  the  Battle  of 
Midway  where  she  was  finally  sunk  in 
battle.  Admiral  True  holds  the  Navy 
Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Bronze  Star,  and  other  decorations. 

Therefore  his  is  a  voice  which  de- 
serves to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam. He  has  taken  a  strong  position  in 
opposition  to  our  policies,  as  have 
several  other  military  figures  who  during 
their  careers  attained  high  status  and 
now  In  retirement  are  free  to  speak  their 
minds.  This  Admiral  True  has  been  doing 
in  a  series  of  speeches  made  in  Chicago, 
Detroit.  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places.  Recently  he  and  I  were  to- 
gether on  a  television  program  in 
Chicago. 

I  have  received  from  him  the  text  of 
his  basic  views  presented  in  his  speeches, 
under  the  title  "Vietnam:  Dead  End  in 
Asia."  In  It  he  examines  some  of  the 
slogans  and  myths  with  which  the 
American  people  have  been  bombarded 
as  to  our  Vietnam  operations.  He  finds 
that  our  military  effort  is  not.  in  fact, 
achieving  the  goal  of  combating  com- 
munism but  rather  is  turning  Viet- 
namese against  us  that  we  must  "turn 
this  country  around"  so  that  we  become 
"lead'^rs,  not  obstructionists,  in  an 
evolving  world." 

Mr.  President,  the  words  of  Admiral 
True  deserve  heed  and  I  hope  his 
audiences,  and  those  who  may  read  his 
views,  will  listen.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  may  appear  In  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Vietnam     Dzad   End   in   Asia 
(By  Rear  Adm   Arnold  E.  True.  tJSN.  retired) 

(Note. — The  opinions  expressed  herein  are 
those  of  the  author  and  do  not  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Navy  Department.) 

We  are  here  to  discuss  a  war  that  our 
country  is  fighting  with  a  small,  technologi- 
cally undeveloped  nation  In  Asia  10,000  miles 
away.  Historian  Arnold  Toynbee  says  that 
the  destinies  of  the  whole  world  are  In- 
volved In  Vietnam.  So  much  of  the  world's 
attention  has  been  focused  on  It.  that  this 
■mall  nation  has  become  the  most  Important 
country  in  the  world.  There  Is  such  a  di- 
vergence between  public  pronouncements  and 
facta  that  our  people  are  divided  and  con- 
fused. Alan  Paton  says.  "Man  Is  capable  of 
creating  tremendous  noble  slogans  and 
shouting  them  aloud  while  doing  Ignoble 
deeds — and  the  more  Ignoble  the  deeds,  the 
louder  the  slogans  are  shouted." 

In  this  age  of  television  and  radio,  we 
are  bombarded  with  a  stream  of  conflicting 
opinions,  propaganda,  statements,  misstate- 
ments, and  slogans  so  that  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  are  confused. 

Slogans  are  the  refuge  of  the  unthinking. 
Adolph  Hitler  knew  this  when  he  proposed 
that  the  big  lie,  repeated  loud  enough  and 
often  enough,  would  be  believed  by  the  peo- 
ple. Sometimes  the  liar  himself  comes  to  be- 
lieve It.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  have 
any  Adolph  Hitlers  In  this  country. 

The  public  relations  barrage  that  reaches 


the  American  people  runs  like  this:  our  ob- 
jective In  Vietnam  Is  self-determination  fo,- 
the  Vietnamese  people.  We  have  made  sacrea 
commitments.  Our  lnter\'entlon  Is  In  sup- 
port of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  We  are  support- 
ing the  free  world.  Our  national  honor  is  ,.;, 
stake.  The  key  to  our  Involvement  is  our 
own  national  security.  We  must  stop  com- 
munism. If  we  don't  fight  them  there  we'll 
have  to  fight  them  here.  This  war  will  pre- 
vent a  bigger  war  In  the  future.  We  must 
support  our  boys  In  Vietnam.  We  are  winning 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. It  Is  a  simple  case  of  aggression  by  North 
Vietnam  against  a  neighboring  country 
whose  freedom  we  are  defending.  Wars  of 
liberation  must  not  be  permitted  to  succeed 
We  will  not  grow  tired.  We  will  not  be  de- 
feated. These  are  noble  sounding  slogans. 
They  are  designed  to  appeal  to  our  best  i.i- 
stlncts  and  our  highest  moral  values.  They 
are  heard  so  often  that  many  Americans  be- 
lieve they  mean  what  they  say. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  slogans  and 
the  facts  or  lack  of  facts  that  He  behind 
them; 

We  are  most  frequently  told  that  our  objec- 
tive In  Vietnam  Is  "self  determination"  for 
the  Vietnamese  people.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Accords  Indicates  that  they 
offered  exactly  that.  After  a  cooling  off  period 
for  the  departure  of  the  French,  a  free  elec- 
tion under  supervision  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  was  to  be  held  In  1956. 
to  decide  if  South  Vietnam  would  reunite 
with  North  Vietnam  or  remain  an  Independ- 
ent country.  That  election  was  never  held  be- 
cause Ngo  DInh  Diem  who  had  been  installed 
as  premier  by  the  United  States,  with  our 
encouragement,  refused  to  hold  them  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  said  that  If  they  had  been 
held,  80 ~  of  the  people  would  have  voted 
for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  South  Vietnam  has  had 
a  series  of  dictatorships  for  thirteen  years 
that  were  unpopular  with  the  people.  Gen- 
eral Ky  holds  power  by  virtue  of  the  sup- 
port of  U.S.  tanks,  aircraft,  and  troops.  The 
recently  elected  general  assembly  consisted 
of  a  carefully  screened  group  of  mandarins 
and  wealthy  landowners  who  have  domln.iied 
Vietnam  for  a  thousand  years  Students  and 
Buddhists  protest  that  the  recent  Presldentlnl 
elections  were  a  fraud.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  elections  were  very  like  those  In  the 
U  S..  but  we  don't  let  the  army  vote  twice 
and  we  don't  prohibit  all  Republicans  from 
voting.  Many  unbiased  observers  think  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  still  get  80%  of  the  votes 
If  a  truly  free  election  were  possible.  Under 
present  circumstances  It  Is  not  possible  A 
news  dispatch  a  few  days  ago  reported  th,it 
240.000  leaflets  were  dropped  on  a  Vietnam- 
ese village  which  said  that  the  village  would 
be  bombed  again  and  again  and  advised  the 
villagers  to  defect  to  the  Saigon  government 
If  they  wished  to  live.  This  does  not  sound 
like  self-determination. 

The  Administration  says  repetltlously  that 
we  have  made  commitments  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  that  must  be  kept 
According  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  foreign 
policy  shall  be  conducted  by  the  executive 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
I  can  find  no  record  of  the  Senate  having 
advised  or  consented  to  any  commitments 
to  the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  I  do 
flud  record  of  their  having  consented  to 
and  ratlfled  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  our  actions  In  Vietnam  are  in 
direct  violation  of  that  charter.  It  Is  claimed 
that  our  Intervention  Is  in  support  of  the 
SEATO  treaty.  A  group  of  eminent  Interna- 
tional lawyers  stete  that  It  Is  a  violation  of 
the  SEATO  treaty.  India.  Pakistan,  and  Brit- 
ain are  members  of  SEATO  and  they  are 
not  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Another  slogan  Is  that  we  are  supporting 
the  "free  world".  Our  "free  world"  has  some 
poor  examples  In  the  military  dictatorships 
In  Greece,  in  Taiwan,  in  Haiti,  and  a  dozen 
other  countries,  not  to  mention  that  of  Gen- 
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eral  Ky  In  South  Vietnam.  It  would  be  a  lit- 
tle closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  we  are  sup- 
porting any  government  anywhere  that  Is 
autl-communlst,  regardless  of  the  wishes  or 
the  freedom  of  the  people. 

It  Is  said  that  our  National  honor  Is  at 
slake.  Norman  Cousins  In  an  editorial  In 
the  Saturday  Review  says,  "The  President 
Is  indeed  right  that  our  national  honor  Is 
at  stake  In  Vlenam.  The  national  honor  Is 
at  stake  because  things  are  being  done  In 
Vietnam  that  are  dishonorable  and  Incon- 
sistent with  the  meaning  of  American  his- 
tory." 

In  a  recent  speech  In  Texas,  the  President 
said  the  key  to  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
is  our  own  national  security.  He  did  not 
explain  how  tiny  Vietnam  could  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  There  seems 
to  be  little  danger  of  the  Vietnamese  Navy 
capturing  S.in  Francisco  or  landing  an  inva- 
sion force.  It  Is  true  that  our  national  secu- 
rity Is  threatened  but  not  in  or  by  Vietnam. 
We  are  now  spending  more  than  70  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  national  security  and  sup- 
porting a  military  force  of  over  3  mUUon  men 
and  we  have  less  security  than  at  any  time 
in  our  history. 

Another  slogan  Is  that  we  must  stop  com- 
munism. Three  years  ago  the  Defense  De- 
partment reported  that  there  were  about 
95.000  active  communists  In  South  Vietnaon. 
Some  authorities  say  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  were  non-conununlst  nationalists. 
Today  the  offlclal  reports  Indicate  that  about 
300.000  active  communists  are  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  we  have  killed  200.000.  If  we  are 
stopping  communism,  how  do  their  numbers 
grow  at  such  a  rate?  A  Vietnamese  teacher 
watching  the  bombing  of  a  Vietnamese  vU- 
lage  said  "Today  we  make  many  commu- 
nists" There  Is  a  way  to  combat  communism, 
but  It  Is  not  military.  We  can  best  defeat 
communism  by  building  a  better  society  for 
the  people  thein  the  communists  can  build. 
We  might  start  at  home. 

The  Secretary  of  State  says  that  we  are 
fighting  now  In  Vietnam  to  prevent  a  bigger 
war  in  the  future.  The  news  reports  Indicate 
that  this  Is  a  good-sized  war  now.  and  It  has 
dire  prospects  of  growing  directly  Into  the 
bigger  war  that  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
Russia  has  promised  that  for  every  escala- 
tion by  the  U.S..  she  will  increase  her  aid  to 
Vietnam.  That  aid  has  been  Increasing.  We 
need  to  remember  that  Russia  has  a  more 
valid  commitment  to  support  North  Vietnam 
than  we  have  to  support  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  she  will  keep  that 
commitment.  China  has  promised  that  she 
will  not  see  Vietnam  defeated.  Most  Chinese 
scholars  and  experts  believe  that  China  will 
keep  that  promise.  We  would  certainly  go 
all  out  If  China  or  Russia  were  attacking 
Canada  or  Mexico  on  our  borders. 

Congressmen  voting  funds  for  the  Vietnam 
war  say  "We  must  support  our  boys  In  Viet- 
nam". I  dare  say  that  If  you  took  a  poll  of 
the  boys  In  Vietnam,  you  would  find  an 
enormous  preference  for  being  supported  at 
home.  We  certainly  don't  support  them  by 
pushing  more  and  more  of  them  Into  the 
Jungles  and  mud  of  a  country  10.000  miles 
away  in  a  war  that  they  don't  understand 
and  for  which  they  have  little  enthusiasm. 
If  the  Chinese  suddenly  pour  a  million 
trix>ps  into  Vietnam,  our  boys  will  face  ft 
massacre  far  worse  than  Korea.  Is  that  the 
support  we  offer? 

"We  must  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people".  This  Is  really  a  strange  one.  When 
we  sacrifice  our  blood  and  our  treasure  to 
save  these  people  from  the  slavery  of  com- 
munism and  lead  them  to  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. It  seems  that  this  In  Itself  would 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  But 
we  have  to  pacify  them  by  keeping  a  large 
part  of  the  army  In  the  villages  to  reinforce 
their  desire  for  the  blessings  of  American 
democracy.  The  only  ones  we  don't  have  to 
pacify  are  those  who  are  seUlng  PX  goods 


on  the  black  market  In  Saigon.  Our  military 
personnel  report  that  the  NLF  soldiers  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  are  the  best 
fighters  that  they  have  ever  seen.  At  the 
same  time  they  report  that  the  Saigon  army 
Is  not  Interested  In  fighting — that  the  sol- 
diers are  uru-ellable — that  they  desert  by  the 
thousands.  These  Saigon  soldiers  are  of  the 
same  blood  and  nationality  as  the  NLF 
What  could  be  the  explanation  of  this?  Is 
It  possible  that  the  common  people  and  the 
Saigon  Government's  soldiers  do  not  believe 
In  or  support  the  government  for  which  they 
are  forced  to  fight? 

"It  Is  a  simple  case  of  aggression  by  North 
Vietnam  against  a  neighboring  country". 
There  Is  no  historical  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  N.  and  S.  Vietnam  are  two 
countries.  The  Geneva  Accords  state  plainly 
that  the  17th  parallel  Is  a  temporary  line 
made  originally  to  separate  the  armies  of  the 
French  and  the  Viet  Mlnh.  General  Ky  was 
born  In  Hanoi.  If  there  are  two  countries, 
we  have  a  paradoxical  situation  in  that 
the  dictator  and  'elected'  vice  President  of 
S.  Veltnam  Is  a  foreigner  from  the  enemy 
country  that  Is  doing  the  aggressing. 

"Wars  of  national  liberation  must  not  be 
permitted  to  succeed".  If  this  statement  Is 
true,  the  status  quo  Is  frozen  In  the  entire 
world  by  edict  from  America.  No  peoples 
dissatisfied  with  their  government,  no  mat- 
ter how  autocratic  or  dictatorial  may  be 
permitted  to  change  that  government.  This 
seems  Inconsistent  with  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica, since  our  country  was  founded  by  men 
who  fought  a  war  of  national  liberation. 

Today  we  are  fighting  two  wars;  one  against 
Vietnam  and  one  against  poverty,  hunger, 
despair  and  discrimination  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  wars  Is  supposed  to  be 
a  limited  war.  Which  one?  Our  cities  are 
slums.  Our  transportation  systems  are  obso- 
lete. The  subways  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad, 
the  railroad  trains  of  Japan  and  the  streets 
of  Paris  make  the  U.S.  look  like  a  backward 
country.  Our  crime  rate  is  rising  It  Is  not 
snfe  to  walk  In  the  streets  and  parks  at  night. 
What  are  our  priorities?  If  the  peoples  of  a 
developing  country  look  at  us  and  read  our 
newspapers,  do  they  see  a  society  that  they 
wish  to  emulate?  They  many  envy  our  wealth 
but  not  our  sense  of  values. 

For  fifty  years  the  American  public  has 
been  brain- washed  Into  an  antl -communist 
paranoia  For  twenty  years  our  wealth  and 
our  energies  have  been  poured  Into  an  arma- 
ments race  with  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
myth  of  the  existence  of  a  monolithic  com- 
munism. We  cling  to  this  Idea  In  spite  of  the 
obvious  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
communist  world.  If  we  have  any  cause  to 
fear  communism.  It  does  not  lie  In  threats 
from  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  It  lies  In  the 
neglect  of  our  own  society  while  we  pour 
billions  Into  the  war  machine. 

How  do  we  get  out  of  the  mess  we  are  In? 
General  Gavin.  In  a  speech  at  the  Common- 
wealth Club  in  San  Francisco,  In  offering  a 
solution,  said  "Let's  turn  this  country 
around."  Pursuing  a  wrong  direction  saves 
neither  face  nor  dignity.  The  United  States 
is  without  question  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world.  We  are  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  hated  country  in  the 
world.  We  have  the  capacity  to  exercise 
worldwide  leadership  through  economic  and 
cultural  achievements — not  through  a  geno- 
cldal  war  against  a  little  country  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Sometime  ago,  we  asked  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  to  use  all  of  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  end. 
He  proposed  a  logical  and  practical  course 
of  action.  We  Ignored  It.  We  wanted  to 
"win." 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  only  one  symptom  of 
a  disease  In  our  foreign  policy  which  may  be 
fatal  If  left  untreated.  If  we  don't  "turn  this 
country  around"  there  will  be  more  Vletnams 
In  Southeast  Asia,  In  South  America,  and  In 


Africa.  We  are  trying  to  stem  a  tide  of  revolu- 
tion among  the  hungry  and  underprivileged 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  are  trying  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  In  a  world  where  the 
fundamental  law  Is  change.  It  can't  be  done 
and  our  attempts  vi-111  result  In  our  own  dis- 
integration and  destruction.  The  alternative 
18  to  become  leaders,  not  obstructionists.  In 
an  evolving  world. 

In  the  last  half  century,  the  world  has 
shrunk  to  a  size  where  It  can  be  circled  in  90 
minutes  Instead  of  90  days.  A  narrow  nation- 
alism Is  as  obsolete  today  as  a  narrow  trlbal- 
ism  was  a  half  century  ago.  Technology  has 
given  to  us  and  to  others  the  means  to  de- 
stroy mankind  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  If  we 
want  to  survive  we  must  control  this  tech- 
nology. The  only  solution  Is  an  International 
organization  to  settle  disputes  without  war. 
The  United  Nations  Is  an  attempt  in  this  di- 
rection. It  Is  Ineffective  In  preventing  war  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  the  full  support  of  the 
two  power  giants  of  the  world — the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  third  giant, 
China,  is  now  appearing.  The  key  to  Inter- 
national peace  i;es  in  co-existence  and  co- 
operation among  these  three  while  a  more 
effective  International  organization  Is  being 
buUt.  U  Thant  has  said  that  the  membership 
and  voting  weight  of  the  present  U.N.  must 
be  made  more  realistic  before  it  can  become 
a  really  effective  organization  A  logical  and 
constructive  move  by  the  United  States  would 
be  to  take  the  lead  In  building  the  United 
Nations  into  a  workable  and  more  effective 
entity.  If  our  present  leaders  cannot  do  the 
Job.  let's  find  some  who  can  and  will! 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUB\^ERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceec 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  498, 
S.  2171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEcisLA'nvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2171  >  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  accord  with 
certain  decisions  of  the  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeiiig  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO-    415 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  modified  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12. 
after  line  17,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

Six:.  12.  Section  12  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities   Control    Act     t30    U.S.C.    791)     U 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection ; 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
June  30,  1969,  unless  In  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  oX  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  December  31,  1968,  proceed- 
ings under  tbla  Act  shall  have  been  instituted 
before  the  Board  and  hearings  under  this 
Act  shall  have  been  conducted  by  the  Board. 
On  or  before  January  10.  1969.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  determine  whether  such  pro- 
ceedings have  been  so  Instituted,  and  such 
hearings  have  been  so  conducted,  within 
that  period.  Tht  determination  so  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register." 

Nothing  In  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
impadr  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
an  Instrumentality  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxicire],  be  added  as  cospon- 
aors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say,  with  respect  to  this  amendment 
that  we  have  presented,  it  allows  1  year 
for  the  Board  normally  to  operate  under 
the  1950  act. 

As  everyone  knows  from  the  basic  lan- 
guage, it  depends  upon  the  Attorney 
General  making  a  finding,  when  he  has 
reason  to  do  so,  with  respect  to  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  or  any  other 
alleged  tainted  organization,  then  to  file 
a  petition  and  serve  it  on  such  organiza- 
tion and  also  serve  it  on  the  Board,  and 
the  Board  then  can  Institute  hearings 
and  summon  witnesses. 

Incidentally,  under  the  rest  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  that  is  offered 
to  the  1950  act,  the  Board  could  enter  an 
order  but  it  does  not  call  for  compulsorj- 
self- registration  which  the  Court  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  decision 
of  the  Court  In  that  respect.  The  act  had 
to  be  cured,  as  was  suggested  in  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  in  the  first 
Instance.  Here,  however,  under  this  ad- 
ditional language,  there  wlU  be  1  year; 
and,  obvlou.'?ly.  if  nothing  happened.  I 
cannot  Imagine  that  either  Congress  or 
the  Board  would  want  to  sustain  a  board 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  without 
any  functions  and  In  the  meanwhile 
drawing  pay. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  certainly,  and  he  agrees 
with  that  concept. 

Now  there  is.  in  addition,  one  sentence 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment shall  impair  or  interdict  the  right 
of  Congress  to  create  an  instrumentality 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  1950  act. 

I  asked  the  majority  leader  to  concur 
in  that  language  for  a  reason.  Actually, 
it  is  not  necessary,  but  I  would  not  want 
someone,  at  some  future  day.  to  charge 
that  we  were  acting  In  bad  faith  and  that 
we  had  virtually — Implicitly  or  other- 
wise— agreed  that  the  Board,  or  any- 
thing Uke  a  board,  should  go  completely 
out  of  business  without  having  some  sub- 
stitute agency  or  Instrumentality  to 
carry  out  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 


Therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
think  that  just  about  concludes  any  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  the  pending  bill. 

For  myself,  I  think  that  on  Monday 
next,  I  shall  want  to  make  a  few  ampli- 
fied remarks  and  submit  a  few  additional 
things  for  the  Record. 

I  do  want  to  take  issue  with  the  very 
distinguished  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  on  some  of  his  state- 
ments made  on  this  floor. 

Likewise.  I  want  to  indicate  from  the 
record  how  much  time  was  actually  de- 
voted to  this  matter  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  will  be  just  as 
well  to  have  a  complete  record. 

Then  I  want  to  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  question  was  raised  about 
the  Attorney  General  not  coming  before 
the  committee. 

For  that  purpose,  I  shall  want  to  sub- 
mit a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  Inviting 
him  to  come  and  appear  with  respect  to 
the  matter  in  hand. 


SO-CALLED  DEMONSTRATIONS  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  B-i-RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  past  few  days  we  have 
been  treated  to  the  sickening  spectacle 
of  young  men  all  across  America,  many 
in  dirty  clothing  with  long  hair 
and  long  beards,  burning  their  draft 
cards  and  participating  in  so-called 
demonstrations  for  peace.  Many  others, 
we  read  in  the  press,  are  preparing  to 
"turn  in  their  cards"  and  to  refuse  to 
serve  their  country.  These  disorders,  we 
understand,  are  to  culminate  on  tomor- 
row of  this  week  with  a  massive  demon- 
stration in  Washington  and  a  march  on 
the  Pentagon  designed  to  "shut  it  down." 

The  draft  card  burners  and  the  demon- 
strators oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They 
have  expressed  the  intent  to  create  such 
disorders  and  such  chaos,  if  they  can, 
that  the  normal  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  be  disrupted 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  impeded. 
This,  of  course,  they  cannot  do.  At  least, 
it  is  my  belief  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  at  which  these  people 
will  be  permitted  to  undertake  actions 
that  could  lead  to  any  such  result. 

And  in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  read 
a  paragraph  from  the  lead  editorial  In 
today's  Washington  Post: 

It  Is  a  purlle  form  of  anarchy  to  talk  about 
closing  down  the  Pentagon.  These  marchers 
had  better  acquaint  theniselves  with  the 
facts  of  life:  they  are  not  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  close  down  the  Pentagon  "war 
machine"  or  any  other  kind  of  tJnlted  States 
Government  machine. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  Nation 
should  remain  complacent  in  the  face  of 
threats  such  as  the  misguided  and  irre- 
sponsible demonstration  leaders  and 
would-be  draft  dodgers  have  made.  I  am 
not  complacent,  for  It  is  my  belief,  ba.sed 
on  the  most  reliable  information  that  I 
can  gather,  that  their  objective  is  to 
create  a  situation,  if  they  can,  in  which 
lawbreaking  and  violence  will  result. 
They  cannot  stop  the  war,  but  they  can 
do.  and  they  are  doing,  and  they  have 
done,  and  they  will  continue  to  do,  un- 
told mischief  and  dsmage  to  this  Nation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Mr.  President,  instead  of  bringing 
the  peace  nearer,  the  "peace  demon- 
strators" are  making  the  prolonging  of 
the  war  inevitable.  The  immaturity  and 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  "peaceniks' 
can  cause  the  deaths  of  many  more 
American  boys.  The  blood  of  U.S.  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  of  U.S.  marines  and 
airmen  will  be  on  their  hands.  The  dem- 
onstrators for  peace,  Mr.  President,  are 
In  reality  agents  of  death,  for  they  en- 
courage our  enemies  to  hold  out  against 
American  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  hippies  and  the 
flower  children  and  the  draft-card  burn- 
ers— as  well  as  those  who  encourage 
them — represent  the  real  America. 
Thank  God.  they  do  not. 

I  think  a  review  of  recent  events  that 
have  led  up  to  the  impending  demon- 
stration will  be  useful,  since  the  plans 
for  Saturday  are  an  outgrowth  of  pre- 
vious demonstrations — supported  by  di- 
vergent groups  and  persons,  but  all 
united  toward  the  goal  of  creating  a 
crisis  In  Government. 

The  apparent  chief  sponsor  of  the 
events  which  have  been  occurring  in 
other  places  and  which  are  to  be  climaxed 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  the  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  formerly  known  as 
the  Spring  Mobihzation  Committee.  It  is 
described  as  a  "coordinating  group," 
which  welcomes  the  affiliation  of  any  and 
all  organizations  protesting  the  war  and 
opposing  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Its  chairman  is  David  Dellinger,  editor 
of  a  publication  called  Liberation,  a 
leftist  magazine  published  in  Greenwich 
Village  in  New  York.  Dellinger  has  been 
widely  Identified  with  the  radical  left. 
In  one  of  the  earliest  statements  an- 
nouncing the  plans  for  the  march  here, 
he  was  quoted  as  saying: 

We  do  not  Intend  to  express  the  kind  of 
dissent  that  can  be  Ignored. 

The  aim  of  the  demonstration  Is  to 
"obstruct  the  war  machine,"  and  he  said 
that  those  who  take  part  are  prepared  to 
be  arrested — New  York  Times.  August  18. 
1967. 

Dellinger  was  further  quoted  the  next 
day,  August  19,  as  saying  that  the  demon- 
stration may  involve  "new  techniques" 
of  civil  disobedience,  but  he  declined  to 
say  what  they  would  be — UPI,  Washing- 
ton Post,  August  19,  1967. 

A  second  individual,  described  as  "co- 
ordinator" for  the  demonstration,  is 
Jerry  Rubin,  whom  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  September  27  described 
as  "a  29-year-old  confirmed  radical."  the 
organizer  of  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
on  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University 
of  California.  Rubin  was  quoted  by  the 
Star  on  that  date  as  saying: 

Mass  civil  disobedience  will  send  the  me.s- 
sage  across  the  country. 

Rubin  was  born  In  Cincinnati  In  July 
1938.  In  1964  he  traveled  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Student 
Committee  for  Travel  to  Cuba,  In  open 
defiance  of  the  State  Department's  ban 
on  Cuban  travel.  He  has  been  active  in 
antl-Vletnam  movements  and,  In  June 
1965,  reportedly  said: 

"We  must  consider  treason — deliberate 
sabotage  of  the  war  machine. 

He  openly  describes  himself  as  a  "rev- 
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olutlonary,"  and  last  summer,  after  mak- 
ing an  uninvited  appearance  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  which  he  wore  a  Revolution- 
ary War  uniform,  he  was  fined  $45  for 
disorderly  conduct.  He  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Star  article  as  saying: 

If  white  America  wakes  up.  It  won't  be  be- 
cause of  conscience,  but  because  they're 
afraid  the  whole  house  Is  going  to  come  down. 

David  Dellinger,  to  go  back  to  him  for 
a  moment,  was  born  in  Wakefield.  Mass., 
August  15,  1915.  He  has  been  prominently 
associated  with  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, a  pacifist  group.  He  has  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  Castro  regime  in 
Cuba  and  sympathy  for  the  Nationalist 
Party  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  other  statements  to  the  press, 
Rubin  has  stated : 

The  peace  movement  Is  no  longer  one  of 
merely  protest  and  demonstration.  "We  are 
now  In  the  business  of  wholesale  and  wide- 
spread resistance  and  dislocation  of  the 
.American  society. 

We,  the  American  people,  are  going  to 
have  to  close  down  the  Pentagon,  the  uni- 
versities, the  banks — all  the  Institutions  that 
use  and  destroy  human  beings  and  values. 

I  pause  here,  Mr.  President,  only  long 
enough  to  say  that  that  is  revolution, 
pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  President,  the  genesis  of  the  dem- 
onstration planned  for  Saturday  occurred 
last  May  20  and  21,  when  the  Spring 
Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the  War 
In  Vietnam  held  an  antiwar  rally  and 
conference  here  in  Washington  at  the 
Hawthorne  School.  The  stated  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  threefold:  First, 
an  evaluation  of  the  April  15,  1967.  dem- 
onstrations in  New  York  City  and  San 
Francisco;  second,  coordination  of  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  so-called  peace  move- 
ment; and  third,  the  exchange  of  ideas 
on  future  programs.  Several  workshops 
were  set  up,  and  the  workshop  on  mass 
demonstrations  brought  in  a  recommen- 
dation for  staging  a  massive  demonstra- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  march  on  Washing- 
ton, which  Is  plarmed  for  tomorrow  Re- 
portedly the  national  public  relations 
director  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA. 
Arnold  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  persons 
attending  the  conference  and  approv- 
ing the  recommendation  for  Saturday's 
demonstration. 

The  conference,  which  was  attended 
by  some  700  individuals,  included  other 
Communist  Party  members,  for  example. 
James  Jackson,  Archie  Brown,  and  Bet- 
tina  Aptheker.  all  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  National  Committee. 

Also  present  were  members  of  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  and  its  youth 
group,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance. 
Peace  groups  attending  included  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Pol- 
icy, Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  and  the 
Committee  for  Nonviolent  Action,  After 
the  May  meeting,  the  committee  changed 
its  name  to  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
or  NMCEWV. 

On  August  29.  1967,  a  rally  attended 
by  approximately  2.000  to  3,000  persons 
was  held  by  the  NMCEWV  and  other 
anti-Vietnam  war  organizations  in  New 
York  City.  H.  Rap  Brown,  leader  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 


mittee, SNCC,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
He  reportedly  told  the  rally: 

We  helped  build  this  country,  and  we  will 
burn  It  down. 

He  called  President  Johnson  "Hitler's 
illegitimate  son  and  a  gangster."  Among 
other  individuals  on  the  speakers'  plat- 
form were  Henry  Winston,  national 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.,  and  other  Communist  Party 
members. 

At  a  news  conference  held  on  August 
29,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Lee  Hayes,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Episcopal  Peace 
Fellowship,  and  a  spokesman  for 
NMCEWV,  stated  that  demonstrators 
were  then  expected  to  come  here  from 
across  the  Nation  for  a  confrontation 
that  would  "shut  down  the  Pentagon." 
He  said: 

We   will  fill   the   hallways  and   block  the 

entrances  and  thousands  of  people  will  dis- 
rupt the  American  war  machine. 

H.  Rap  Brown  also  attended  that  press 
conference.  He  announced  that  SNCC 
would  support  the  demonstration  In 
Washington,  and  said  that  he  himself 
would  attend  it. 

During  the  period  August  31-Septem- 
ber  4,  1967,  tiie  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics  convention  was  held  In  Chi- 
cago. There,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously accepted  endorsing  the  confron- 
tation with  "the  warmakers  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C."  The  resolution  urged  all 
groups  represented  at  the  convention  to 
participate  in  the  demonstration. 

Concurrent  with  tliese  developments, 
as  one  considers  the  background  for  this 
week's  events,  groups  throughout  the 
count:-y  held  meetings  to  publicize  the 
plans  for  the  march  and  the  demonstra- 
tion. These  Included  the  Student  Mobil- 
ization Committee  in  Philadelphia,  a 
group  reportedly  controlled  by  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  members. 

Others  were  the  Minnesota  Commit- 
tee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  which 
recently  held  a  meeting  in  Minneapolis 
to  mobilize  for  the  demonstration.  Other 
groups,  including  the  Communist  Party, 
were  requested  to  join  with  the  Minne- 
sota Committee  in  supporting  the  dem- 
onstration. 

In  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace 
Action  Council  issued  a  letter  urging  par- 
ticipation In  the  Washington  march  to 
"involve  tliousands  of  persons  across  the 
country  in  a  massive  display  of  deter- 
mination through  forms  of  protest  and 
direct  action." 

The  1967  National  Convention  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has 
urged  its  chapters  to  support  the  dem- 
onstration, which  was  reportedly  an- 
nounced as  the  culmination  of  various 
local  antiwar  projects  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall.  The  Hartford.  Conn.,  chap- 
ter of  SDS  reportedly  has  made  great 
efforts  toward  bringing  people  here  to- 
morrow. 

In  addition  to  the  groups  I  have  al- 
ready cited  as  supporting  the  march,  the 
Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade, cited  as  a  Communist  front,  has 
also  reportedly  chartered  two  buses  to 
leave  New  York  City  for  "Washington.  In 
all.  I  understand  that  transportation  has 
been  arranged — as  of  the  latest  date  for 


which  I  was  able  to  obtain  information — 
for  49.700  persons.  There  may  be  reason 
to  doubt  that  that  man^'  persons  will  take 
part;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  more  may  take  part. 

The  demonstration  is  not  a  spontane- 
ous one.  It  has  an  international  aspect, 
too.  Plans  have  been  announced  by  vari- 
ous groups  that  concurrent  with  the 
demonstration  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  other  demonstrations  will  be 
held  In  Copenhagen,  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
Rome,  London,  and  some  Canadian  cities. 

In  this  connection,  the  arrival  In 
Washington  of  a  "peace  torch"  is 
planned  as  a  part  of  the  demonstration. 
This  torch  was  ignited  in  Japan,  carried 
to  San  Francisco  and  Is  now  being  car- 
ried through  various  cities  In  the  United 
States.  The  torch  is  said  to  be  symbolic 
of  opposition  to  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  being  transported  in  a  Volks- 
wagen bus. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  several 
times  in  recent  weeks  in  this  Chamber 
that  it  Is  my  belief  that  there  is  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  radical  In- 
dividuals and  groups  to  create  a  crisis 
In  our  American  Government.  This  is 
true  In  the  fields  of  welfare  and  civil 
rights,  and  I  believe  it  includes  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  well.  The  tactics  in  all  the 
demonstrations  are  similar,  and  the 
participants  are  often  the  same. 

My  behef  that  there  is  a  pattern  In 
these  occurrences,  that  they  are  part  of 
an  overall  plan  of  provocation,  is  borne 
out  and  strengthened  by  statements  that 
have  been  called  to  my  attention  in  the 
October  14  edition  of  Washington's  so- 
called  underground  newspaper,  the 
Washington  Free  Press. 

On  page  3,  hi  this  underground  news- 
paper, in  an  article  headlined  "Anti- 
War  Escalation."  the  paper  reixjrted  in 
connection  with  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton: 

The  opening  round  was  fired  on  Sept.  U 
when  5  young  fjeople  showered  the  Senate 
with  leaflets.  "To  all  U.S.  Congressmen." 
the  leaflets  read.  "Your  first  order  of  busi- 
ness this  session  should  be  a  general  decla- 
ration of  peace,  followed  by  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam,  an  end 
to  conscription,  and  an  end  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  Black  Americans.  Until  you  meet 
these  emergencies  there  will  be  sustained  dis- 
ruptions of  the  government  apparatus." 

The  Selective  Service,  this  imder- 
ground  newspaper,  the  Washington  Free 
Press,  continued,  was  the  next  target, 
beginning  on  September  14.  with  the 
demonstration  by  the  Woman's  Strike 
for  Peace  following  on  September  20. 

Furthermore,  the  paper  said  on  page  4. 
in  connection  with  the  events  of  this  so- 
called  antidraft  week : 

October  16  is  regarded  as  a  beginning,  not 
an  ending  ...  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  April  15 
draft  card  burning  in  New  York.  Should  the 
non-cooperators  be  Indicted  for  violation  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  or  called 
for  induction,  their  cases  will  provide  .  .  . 
a  rallying  point  for  other  young  men  who 
are  being  urged  to  take  part  in  the  resistance. 

Our  job — 

The  paper  said  in  still  another  article 
on  page  5  under  a  headline  so  obscene 
that  I  will  not  repeat  it  on  the  Senate 
floor — 
Is  to  demoralize  the  armv. 
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Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated  by 
those  planning  Saturday's  demonstra- 
tion that  it  will  be  peaceful  and  non- 
violent. Perhaps  It  will  be,  I  hope  that  it 
will  be.  We  have  had  enough  of  riots  and 
unrest  and  bloodshed  and  violence. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  also  very 
reliably  told  that  those  who  are  planning 
this  march  and  this  demonstration  re- 
ject the  view  that  their  alms— whatever 
they  may  be — can  be  achieved  peacefully 
or  without  violence.  That  is- why  I  said  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks  that  It  Is  my  be- 
lief, based  on  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion that  I  can  gather,  that  the  objective 
Is  to  create  a  situation  in  which  law- 
breaking  becomes  inevitable  and  in  which 
violence  and  arrests  and  a  display  of  mili- 
tary power  will  occur. 

What,  may  I  ask,  is  "civil  disobedience" 
but  the  breaking  of  the  law?  That  is  what 
we  are  promised  for  tomorrow,  Satiir- 
day — civil  disobedience.  The  viewpoint  of 
the  agitators.  If  I  have  gaged  it  cor- 
rectly, is  that  only  by  civil  disobedience, 
only  by  breaking  the  laws  and  creating 
Incidents,  can  they  get  the  attention  they 
want. 

We  have  had  criticism  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  aplenty  right  her?  in  this 
Chamber— most  of  it  reasonable,  intelli- 
gent, responsible  dissent.  That  is  the 
democratic  way.  But  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  irresponsible,  the  beatniks,  the  fel- 
low travelers,  the  revolutionaries,  the 
Communists,  the  anarchists,  who  appar- 
ently will  not  be  satisfied  until  blood  runs 
in  the  streets. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  Saturday.  But  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  various  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment that  have  been  preparing  for  any 
eventuality.  In  this  connection,  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  this  morning 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  said: 

The  Government  has  manifested,  aa  It 
•hould.  genuine  tolerance  for.  If  not  hos- 
pitality to,  a  demonatrat  on  against  itself; 
and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Mr.  Harry  R.  Van  Cleve 
Jr.,  has  accorded  full  recognition  to  the  civil 
liberties  Issues  Involved. 

So  I  commend  these  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  agencies  that  have  been 
preparing  for  any  eventuality  and  that 
have  been  discussing  with  the  purported 
leaders  of  the  march  concerning  the 
planning  of  the  march,  attempting,  as 
best  these  Government  leaders  can,  to 
keep  the  march  and  the  demonstration 
within  controllable  bounds.  Many  agen- 
cies are  involved — the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Justice  Department  and  the  FBI. 
the  Selective  Service,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
Arlington  County  police,  and  others. 

Representatives  of  these  agencies  and 
groups  have  attempted  to  draw  up  ground 
rules  and  an  agreement  with  the  leaders 
of  the  demonstration  to  Insure  that  it 
will  be  peaceful  and  that  violence  will 
not  occur.  I  hope  that  sensible  rules  will 
prevail.  The  representatives  of  Govern- 
ment have  bent  over  backward  in  their 
eCorts  to  guarantee  that  the  rights  of 
peaceable  assembly  and  free  speech  are 
not  abridged.  There  hM  been  the  greatest 
regard  for  constitutional  rights — even  for 
those  who  do  not  reciprocate  with  the 


same  sense  of  responsibility  regarding 
their  own  actions. 

In  this  respect  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  this  morning  states: 

Not  all  of  the  March  leaders  have  re- 
sponded In  kind.  These  leaders  are  diverse 
m  background.  Interest  and  aim.  Their  orga- 
nization appears  unstructured.  And  while 
some  have  been  genuinely  concerned  to  keep 
the  protest  peaceable,  others  have  talked 
quite  Irresponsibly  about  clvU  disobedience 
and  even  violence. 

The  ofUcials  of  Government  have  shown 
great  restraint  in  dealing  with  the  threat 
this  demonstration  poses. 

In  the  case  of  the  draft  card  burners, 
I  think  far  too  much  restraint  has  been 
shown.  It  is  true  that  litigation  is  now 
pending  In  the  courts  regarding  the  le- 
gality or  illegality  of  such  acts.  But  the 
Selective  Service  Act  requires  that  a  man 
in  draft  status  have  his  card  In  his  pos- 
session at  all  times,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  destruction  of  the  card  would 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation  of 
the  law — to  say  nothing  of  the  insult  to 
flag  and  country  that  is  so  repugnant  to 
all  who  love  this  land.  I  tlUnk  that  far 
too  much  leniency  has  been  accorded, 
and  that  a  crackdown  at  the  outset  would 
have  spared  us  much  of  the  shame  that 
we  all  must  feel  at  the  actions  of  those 
who  hold  their  country  and  their  Gov- 
ernment in  such  low  esteem. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  who  are 
curiosity  seekers  or  thrill  seekers,  that 
all  who  have  no  business  in  the  area  of 
the  demonstration  on  Saturday,  will  be 
urged  by  responsible  authorities  to  stay 
away  from  the  scene — and  that,  if  it  is 
possible,  the  police  keep  the  tourists  and 
the  merely  curious  and  the  passersby 
away  from  the  area.  I  say  this  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  the  peace  and  lor 
the  safety  of  the  public  in  general. 

What  we  have  witnessed  this  week  and 
what  we  will  yet  witness  is  a  sign  of  the 
times — another  manifestation  of  the 
breakdown  of  respect  for  authority,  for 
government,  for  religion,  for  morality, 
and  for  country.  These  virtues  are  not  as 
old  fashioned  or  as  out  of  date  as  some 
in  this  day  profess  to  believe. 

The  demonstrators  tomorrow,  whether 
it  is  their  aim  or  not,  will  be  serving  the 
cause  of  America's  enemies.  If  the  dem- 
onstrators do  not  know  this,  they  are 
incredibly  naive  or  unbelievably  stupid.  I 
believe  that  many  or  most  of  them  are 
not  only  fully  aware  of  this  but  are  also 
Intent  upon  serving  such  cause 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  suggests 
that,  if  the  Communists  have  not  actu- 
ally organized  this  demonstration,  they 
are  taking  full  advantage  of  it.  It  is  an 
effort  to  stimulate  confusion  and  division 
among  our  own  citizens.  In  my  opinion,  it 
Is  an  effort  calculated  to  demean  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Presidency,  an  effort  designed  to  weaken 
this  country's  position  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially  in  Vietnam,  because 
it  is  indubitably  the  hope  of  the  Com- 
munists in  our  own  country  and  else- 
where that  the  resolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  eroded  and  that  the 
history  of  the  French  failure  will  be  re- 
peated by  an  American  failure  and  that 
the  war  will  be  lost  at  home 

The  most  despicable  aspect  of  all,  to 


me.  is  the  below-the-belt  blow  it  deals 
our  men  in  uniform  in  Southeast  Asia. 
They  have,  time  and  time  again,  dis- 
played courage  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  their  fight  against  the  Com- 
munists. They  have  withstood  the  best 
the  Communists  can  throw  at  them  mili- 
tarily. But,  Mr.  President,  against  the 
insidious  tactics  of  the  so-called  peace 
demonstrators,  which  sap  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  men  and  undermine  them  at 
home.  Americans  In  Vietnam  are  de- 
fenseless. The  aid  and  comfort  given  to 
our  enemies  by  the  demonstrators  can 
only  mean  that  the  war  will  be  prolonged 
and  that  the  casualty  list  of  American 
boys  will  grow. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  these 
remarks,  I  want  to  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  my  words  here  are  aimed  at 
the  irresponsible  demonstrators  and  draft 
card  burners  and  the  Communist-in- 
spired leaders  who  manipulate  them 
Nothing  that  I  have  said  is  intended  to 
reflect  in  any  way  on  the  sincerity  and 
the  integrity  of  responsible  critics  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  espe- 
cially those  In  this  Chamber,  among 
whom  may  be  counted  some  of  the  most 
highly  regarded,  highly  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  in  thl.s 
Chamber,  the  rights  of  constructive  and 
responsible  dissent,  of  legitimate  free 
speech  and  free  assembly  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  unquestioned.  But 
draft  card  burnings  and  attempts  to  im- 
pede and  harass  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment and  to  intimidate  its  oflBcials 
are  distortions  of  those  principles — dis- 
tortions that  have  already  t)een  tolerated 
far  too  long.  I  hope  that  reasonable  minds 
will  prevail  and  that  the  wishes  of  tho.se 
individuals  and  groups  who  may  try  to 
incite  violence  will  be  thwarted  this 
jveekend.  Perhaps,  hopefully,  the  num- 
bers converging  upon  Washington  will  be 
fewer  than  has  been  anticipated.  In  any 
event.  It  is  a  time  for  cool  heads,  not  hot 
heads.  But  It  is  also  a  time  for  order,  and 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  government  at 
all  levels  to  secure  and  to  preserve  that 
order,  and  to  deal  firmly,  swiftly,  and 
adequately  with  any  and  all  persons  who 
may  attempt  to  disrupt  the  normal  oper- 
ations of  the  Capital  City  and  Its  en- 
virons. 

Once  again  I  refer  to  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  this  morning  which 
states : 

The  world  will  observe  what  happens  in 
Washington  tomorrow  and  will  Judge  Amer- 
ica accordingly.  Peelings  run  very  high  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  emotional  tension 
cannot  Justify  lawlessness  or  violence.  The 
right  of  peaceable  assembly  Is  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
country.  It  Is  not  a  right  to  Induce  anarchy. 

The  duty  of  the  local,  state  and  Federal 
law-enforcement  authorities  In  this  situation 
Is  quite  clear.  They  have  a  responsibility  to 
let  the  m&rch  and  the  subsequent  planned 
demonstration  run  their  course — so  long  as 
they  remain  orderly  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  routes  and  locations  assigned  to  them: 
and  they  have  a  corollary  responsibility  to 
protect  the  marchers  from  any  violent  Inter- 
ference or  disruption  by  citizens  who  dis- 
agree with  them.  But  It  is  equally  clear,  of 
course,  that  the  law-enforcement  author- 
ities have  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  to  prevent  any  disruption  of 
governmental  activity. 
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There  are  those  who  say  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  enforce  our  laws  for  fear 
of  becoming  a  police  state.  I  say  that  we 
have  already  moved  much  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  a  state  of  "anything  goes" — 
a  peiTnissiveness  and  disrespect  for  order 
which  can  even  more  quickly  destroy  us. 
Citizens  lose  respect  for  a  government, 
and  for  a  nation,  that  does  not  have 
enough  "guts"  to  enforce  its  laws,  that 
lacks  the  will  to  brand  as  traitors  those 
who  betray  it. 

It  is  ironic.  Indeed,  that  the  site  the 
demonstrators  have  chosen  for  their  anti- 
war spectacle  is  the  hallowed  ground  on 
which  stand  the  Washington  Monument, 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  shrines 
that  the  Nation  has  erected  to  two  of  its 
most  illustrious  leaders — Presidents  who 
led  us  In  other  wars.  The  presence  of 
draft  card  burners  and  those  who  preach 
anarchy,  and  treason  In  such  surround- 
ings desecrates  and  defiles  our  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  heroes — not  the 
beatniks  or  the  hippies — who  have  made 
this  Nation  great.  And  it  is  the  heroes, 
not  the  hippies,  who  will  keep  it  great 
as  they  preserve  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded: an  article  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "5,000  GI's  To  Help 
Control  Rally  Here";  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Leaders  Di- 
vided on  Alms  of  March";  an  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News  Reg- 
ister of  October  18.  1967,  entitled  "The 
Protesters  and  the  Law";  and  an  article 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  of  November, 
entitled  "What  Is  at  Stake  in  Vietnam: 
An  Asian  View." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va  )  News  Register, 

Oct.  18,  1967) 

The  Photesters  and  the  Law 

Although  we  are  opposed  to  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  we  would  not  think  of 
condoning  the  civil  disobedience  and  dis- 
order accompanying  the  current  mass  dem- 
onstrations against  the  Vietnam  war. 

Burning  draft  cards  and  blockading  in- 
duction centers  are  violations  of  the  law  and 
must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Our  existence  as 
a  free  people  Is  dependent  upon  a  healthy 
rp.'^pect  for  law  and  order.  Whether  they  be 
civil  rights  demonstrators  or  anti-war  pro- 
testors, once  the  law  has  been  broken  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted to  the  limits  of  the  statutes. 

Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  November  1967] 
What   Is   at  Stake  at   Vhtnam:    An   Asian 

Yaw 
(An    Interview   of    Tan    Sri    Ong    Yoke-Lln. 

Malaysian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 

by  Carl  T.  Rowan  ) 

(Note— Tan  Sri  Ong  Yoke-Lln  was  a  top 
political  leader  In  Malaya  when  it  was  still  a 
British  protectorate  and  a  member  of  the  mis- 
sion to  London  that  won  Malaysian  inde- 
pendence In  1957.  Still  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net In  Malaysia,  he  has  also  served  as  his 
nation's  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
since  1962.) 

(Carl  T.  Rowan,  director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
maUon  Agency  1964-65.  Is  today  a  widely 
syndicated  columnist,  also  a  radio  and  TV 
commentator.) 


Question.  Mr  Ambassador,  the  United 
States  has  almost  500,000  troope  In  Vietnam. 
We  have  suffered  13,000  killed  and  80,000 
wounded  there.  Is  Vietnam  becoming  too 
much  an  American  war? 

Answer.  No.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
over  700.000  troops  and  have  suffered  more 
that  70,000  military  and  civilian  dead  since 
1961.  Many  nations  are  aiding  them.  South 
Korea  has  sent  some  45.000  troops.  The  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  New  Zealand  and  ThaUand 
have  all  contributed  troops.  Other  countries 
have  supplied  specialized  training  and  ma- 
terial support.  All  of  us  In  Asia  have  a  lot 
at  stake  there. 

Question.  Critics  hold  that,  except  for  the 
Korean  troops.  Asian  contributions  have  been 
of  a  token  nature — that  we  are  fighting  for 
a  group  of  nations  that  won't  flght  for 
themselves.  Why,  for  example,  hasn't  your 
country  sent  troops? 

Answer.  Because  of  our  own  serious  prob- 
lem of  communist  subversion.  Though  we 
won  the  12-year  war  against  them  seven 
years  ago,  some  1500  armed,  fanatical,  hard- 
core communists  still  lurk  along  our  north- 
ern border  with  Thailand  and  In  the  Jungles 
of  Sarawak.  These  terrorists,  many  of  them 
trained  In  Indonesia  during  Sukarno's 
■Crush  Malaysia"  campaign,  now  get  their 
orders  from  Communist  China.  Our  small 
armed  force  is  barely  sufllclent  for  our  own 
defense. 

Question.  Malaysia,  then,  can  provide  only 
moral  support? 

Answer.  We  have  given  considerably  more 
than  moral  support.  Aa  early  as  1958.  our 
prime  minister,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  saw 
that  the  communists  would  try  to  take  South 
Vietnam  through  terrorism  Just  as  they 
were  trying  to  take  Malaysia,  and  he  called 
upon  the  free  world  to  help  South  Vietnam. 
Though  hardpressed  ourFelves,  we  began  to 
train  South  Vietnamese  In  counter-lnsur- 
ger>cy  techniques  we  had  found  successful. 
Several  thousand  officers  have  now  com- 
pleted this  continuing  program.  .\nd  when 
we  won  our  victory  over  the  communists,  in 
1960,  we  gave  most  of  our  military  equip- 
ment to  South  Vietnam. 

Question.  You  won  your  war  against  the 
communists  yourselves.  Why  can't  the  South 
Vietnamese? 

Answer  There  has  been  a  far  more  massive 
Infiltration  of  communist  men  and  material 
Into  South  Vietnam  than  there  was  In 
Malaysia  The  South  Vietnamese  need  more 
help. 

Question.  You  believe  that  U.S.  Involve- 
ment Is  vital,  then? 

Answer.  You  recall  the  political  manifesto 
which  Lin  Plao.  the  Communist  Chinese  Vice 
Premier  and  Minister  of  National  Defense, 
expwunded  In  1965 — that  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  are  the  rural  areas  of  the 
world,  and  that  If  you  take  the  rural  areas 
the  cities  eventually  will  fall  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  under  present  circum- 
stances would  put  Communist  China  well 
on  the  way  to  achieving  Phase  1  of  Lin  Plao's 
master  plan:  domination  of  Asia.  We  In 
Malaysia,  for  example,  would  be  in  deep 
trouble.  Not  only  would  the  armed  bands 
of  communists  be  encouraged,  but  the  un- 
derground subversives  would  re-emerge. 

Let's  face  It.  Your  country  carries  a  ter- 
rible burden  today  because  no  other  country 
In  the  world  has  the  will  and  the  power  to 
stop  Red  China's  expansionist  march.  Your 
stand  has  achieved  more  than  most  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  realize.  You  have  given  confi- 
dence and  hoF>e  to  millions  of  Asians  who 
would  otherwise  have  submitted  to  the  com- 
munist Juggernaut,  in  Indonesia,  which  Su- 
karno had  all  but  delivered  to  Peking,  the 
army  and  the  people  rose  up  and  crushed 
the  communist  coup  attempt  of  1965.  later 
ousting  Sukarno.  I  doubt  they  would  have 
moved  so  confidently  If  your  strong  stand 
In  Vietnam  had  not  made  It  clear  that  you 
are  not  going  to  abandon  Asia  to  communist 
tyranny. 


Beyond  this,  Asians  have  been  inspired 
toward  economic  and  social  cooperation  as 
never  before.  They  have  formed  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  created  ASPAC  (Asian 
and  Pacific  Council),  reactivated  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asia.  All  this  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  stabilizing  presence — 
the  security  shield — the  U.S.  military. 

Question.  Some  Americans  say  that  we 
have  no  vital  interests  so  far  from  home,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  be  there. 

Answer,  The  United  States  has  every  right 
to  be  there,  helping  South  Vietnam  to  repel 
aggression  and  meet  the  needs  of  her  p)eople. 
You  also  have  a  "selfish"  interest.  Red  China 
has  openly  and  brazenly  declared  her  aggres- 
sive intentions  If  you  don't  make  a  stand  in 
Vietnam,  you  risk  a  much  bigger  war  In  years 
to  come. 

No  fair-minded  Asian  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  any  ulterior  economic  or 
territorial  motives.  We  are  aware  that,  In- 
stead of  keeping  territories  that  you  oc- 
cupied In  World  War  11.  you  returned  them 
and  spent  vast  amounts  of  money  to  rebuild 
them.  You  helped  Japmn  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  countries  of  the  world. 
You  sent  your  young  men  to  save  Korea  from 
communist  domination  You  willingly  gave 
Independence  to  the  Philippines.  This  Is  a 
record  that  no  amount  of  propaganda  can 
distort. 

Question  But  some  eminent  critics  say 
that  m  Vietnam  the  United  States  Is  oppos- 
ing nationalism,  not  communism — that  we 
are  warring  against  the  same  kind  of  revolu- 
tion  that   gained   us  our  Independence. 

Answer.  I  know  that  It  wasn't  "nation- 
alism" that  caused  communist  terrorists  to 
kill  Malaysians  for  12  years.  It  was  an  Inter- 
national communist  conspiracy.  A  fanatical 
wing  of  these  same  conspirators  is  operating 
in  Vietnam  today 

Question.  Critics  have  said  that  the  United 
States  will  be  hated  in  Asia  for  generations 
because  it  has  sent  soldiers  to  kill  young 
.Asians.  What  are  the  racial  implications  of 
this   war? 

Answer.  In  my  country,  the  communist 
terrorists  were  mainly  of  Chinese  origin — 
but  so  were  90  percent  of  the  Innocent  and 
helpless  Malaysians  they  assassinated  It  was 
no  race  war;  It  was  a  conflict  between  mur- 
derers and  a  people  who  wished  only  to  live 
in  peace  Likewise  in  Vietnam.  Aslaris  recog- 
nize that  this  is  Just  another  of  the  many 
struggles  of  freedom  against  tyranny  and 
coercion.  Asian  nations  have  themselves  sent 
troops  to  Vietnam,  remember.  Race  is  not  a 
factor. 

Question.  Some  critics  say  that  the  Sai- 
gon government  Is  a  dictatorship,  unworthy 
of  support  under  a  pretense  of  defending 
freedom  and  democracy  .  .  . 

Answer.  You  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that. 
for  years.  South  Vietnam  has  been  under 
vicious  attack.  What  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  is  a  war  government.  Even  In  a  demo- 
cratic country,  the  government  necessarily 
takes  on  extra  jxjwer  during  periods  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Some  of  your  President's 
powers  during  World  War  U  might  be  con- 
sidered 'dictatorial"  when  viewed  from 
peacetime.  South  Vietnam  must  move  to- 
ward democracy,  but  first  it  must  have  a 
perlixi  of  peace — of  freedom  from  aggres- 
sion. 

One  more  point  about  this:  Don't  forget 
that  the  Hanoi  regime  In  North  Vietnam 
Is  a  dictatorship  beyond  any  doubt.  It  Is 
easy  to  criticize  the  harassed  leaders  in  Sai- 
gon, but  does  any  critic  maintain  that  the 
group  In  Hanoi  is  preferable? 

Question.  Do  you  think  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  V^ietnam  Is  t>06slble? 

Answer.  We  should  be  very  wary  about 
any  such  proposal.  The  communists  will 
come  to  the  conference  table  only  when 
they  think  that  by  doing  so  they  can  still 
take  over  South  Vietnam.  We  have  seen  the 
work  of  the  communists  who  went  to  Ge- 
neva  to  negotiate    Before   the  Ink  was  dry 
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on  ttie  agreement  they  signed  In  1962,  they 
started  a  campaign  to  subvert  and  take 
over  the  government  of  Laoe  from  the  neu- 
traUst  premier  Souvanna  Phouma — one  of 
the  things  they  bad  pledged  not  to  do. 

In  my  coiintry,  when  we  had  thoroughly 
whlpp«d  the  comjnunUts  both  militarily  and 
politically,  there  were  no  negotiations.  Our 
government  simply  declared  an  end  to  "the 
emergency."  It  oould  well  be  that,  if  the 
American  people  show  determination  to  last 
out  the  struggle  In  Vietnam,  there  will  be  a 
quiet,  unannounced  de-escalation,  and 
eventually  the  war  will  fizzle  out — but  only 
after  the  communists  are  convinced  that 
they  have  no  hope  of  gaining  their  objectives. 

Question.  Mr.  Ambassador,  many  Americans 
and  BOd')  Asians  fear  that  Communist  China 
will  enter  tuc  war  and  Involve  all  Asia  in  a 
brutal  conflict.  Do  you  share  this  fear? 

Answer.  Before  the  United  States  bombed 
North  Vietnam  In  1966,  the  fear  was  widely 
expressed  that  such  action  would  bring  on 
Red  Chinese  intervention.  But  this  has  not 
happened.  The  Red  Chinese  leaders  have 
been  quite  cautious. 

Question.  To  sum  up,  Juat  what  Is  at  stake 
In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  The  independence  of  more  than 
200  million  people  in  Southeast  Aala;  the  rice 
bowl  of  the  world;  vast  supplies  of  rubber, 
tin  and  oil:  strategic  control  of  critical  sea 
lanes;  the  possibility  of  a  wider  war:  and  the 
Integrity  of  a  great  nation,  the  United 
States — all  are  at  stake.  And  much  more — 
not  the  leafit  of  which  Is  the  simple  desire  of 
small,  weak  countries  like  mine  to  live  free 
of  harassment  and  aggression  by  the  great 
powers,  free  of  foreign  coercion  and  sub- 
version. That  U  what  is  at  stake. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Oct.  20. 

19671 
Five  Thous.^nd  GI's  To  Help  Control  Rallt 

Up  to  5,000  Army  troops  are  being  flown 
into  Washington  to  help  control  the  anti-war 
demonstration  scheduled  here  Saturday. 

The  first  planeloads,  bearing  troopers  of 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  and  Army  military 
police,  arrived  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  paratroopers  were 
flown  from  Ft.  Bragg.  NC 

The  military  police  detachment  consisted 
of  about  300  members  of  the  518th  Military 
Police  Detachment  at  Ft.  Hood,  Tex.  The 
Pentagon  clamped  a  tight  lid  on  Information 
about  the  paratroojjers  and  military  police, 
but  It  was  learned  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  are  prepared  to  airlift  more  than  6,000 
troops,  if  It  is  believed  necessary. 

A  massive  security  plan  has  been  drawn 
up.  with  the  possibility  of  40.000  to  100.000 
demonstrators,  as  predicted  by  the  sponsors, 
and  a  fragmented  leadership.  Apparently 
there  Is  no  direct,  overall  control  by  any 
single  group. 

Government  officials  reportedly  fear  the 
lack  of  direction  could  lead  to  Incidents  re- 
quiring extensive  police  supervision. 

Possibly  10.000  men  will  be  Involved  In  the 
police  and  patrol  operation  In  the  District 
and  at  the  Pentagon.  These  would  Include 
the  paratroopers,  military  policemen,  1500 
Metropolitan  Police.  2500  D.C.  National 
Guardsmen,  U.S.  marshals.  Government  se- 
curity guards  and  Park.  White  House  and 
Capitol  Police. 

The  Job  of  the  paratroopers  will  be  to 
keep  order  at  the  Pentagon  rally.  They  are 
to  make  no  arrests.  Federal  marshals  from 
the  Justice  Department  will  be  on  hand  out- 
side the  Pentagon  If  arrests  are  needed.  A 
special  booth  Is  being  set  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Yesterday  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration Iseued  a  permit  for  the  rally. 

The  permit  allows  a  march  across  the  Poto- 
mac River,  after  the  rally  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  and  two  separate  demonstrations 
outside  the  Pentagon. 


The  permit  has  been  In  negotiation  for  two 
weeks. 

The  Issuance  of  the  permit  does  not  settle 
the  question  of  which  route  the  marchers 
will  take  across  the  River.  The  permit  refers 
only  to  "the  most  direct  route." 

Under  the  permit,  the  marchers  must  cross 
by  Memorial  Bridge.  What  Is  still  In  doubt 
Is  what  route  they  will  then  take  to  the 
Pentagon. 

Harry  Van  Cleve.  general  counsel  of  GSA. 
said  yesterday  that  the  permit  would  be  re- 
voked if  law  violations  occurred  "'resulting 
in  substantial  danger  to  the  people  or  prop- 
erty or  In  serious  disorder." 

"Mobilization  (the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam)  has 
represented  to  me  that  while  there  may  be 
those  who  wish  to  break  the  law,  that  num- 
ber will  not  be  great."  Van  Cleve  said. 

March  leader  David  Dellinger  said  there 
would  be  acts  of  "civil  disobedience"  at  the 
Pentagon.  He  said  he  would  specify  at  a 
news  conference  today  what  those  acts  would 
be. 

The  terms  of  the  permit  rule  out  an  at- 
tempt by  a  self-styled  group  of  hippies  to 
link  arms  and  form  a  circle  around  the 
Pentagon  In  an  effort  to  "exorcise  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  Pentagon." 

Metropolitan  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton 
has  released  a  detailed,  17-page  memo  on 
police  activity,  spelling  out  the  deployment 
of  1503  policemen  and  1847  National  Guards- 
men. (600  Guardsmen  will  be  held  in  re- 
serve for  use  In  "critical  areas,"  when  needed. 
This  reserve  force  Is  augmented  by  the  city's 
222-man  Civil  Disturbance  Unit  and  Canine 
Corps. ) 

About  200  reserves  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  were  sworn  In  last  night 
to  serve  from  12:01  a.m.  Saturday  until  6 
a.m.  Sunday.  The  men,  to  be  assigned  to 
precincts,  will  be  unarmed. 

Special  details  of  police — at  the  railroad 
station,  the  bus  terminals  and  other  spots — 
will  handle  a  wide  assortment  of  problems. 

Routine  policing  of  the  city  will  be  car- 
ried on  as  usual.  This  Is  made  possible 
through  the  cancellation  of  days  off,  changes 
in  shifts  and  use  of  the  Guardsmen  for  the 
demonstration  areas  In  the  District. 

Layton  made  a  strong  pitch  for  courtesy 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
"Members  of  the  force.  In  handling  the  many 
unusual  circumstances,  shall  be  patient, 
discreet  and  courteous  .  .  during  the  dem- 
onstration."  he    ordered. 

He  ordered  further  that  "arrests  for 
minor  infractions  shall  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum." 

He  concluded:  "This  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  occasions  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  has  ever  faced.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  every  man  and  every  official 
do  his  utmost  to  see  that  these  orders  are 
carried  out,  to  the  end  that,  when  the  dem- 
onstrations are  over  and  the  participants 
have  dispersed,  they  may  look  back  on  this 
day  with  pleasure  and  that  there  will  linger 
In  their  hearts  a  genuine  esteem  for  our 
Department." 

The  PoUce-Communlty  Relations  Unit, 
headed  by  Insp.  Vernon  H.  Culpepper,  will  be 
In  full  operation,  reporting  directly  to  Chief 
Layton 

National  Guardsmen  will  not  be  on  duty 
at  the  Pentagon,  since  that  Is  outside  the 
DC.  National  Guard's  Jurisdiction.  A  two- 
day  drill  was  scheduled  by  the  Guard  so  its 
men  would  be  available  for  the  weekend. 

Most  of  the  troops  were  billeted  at  Ft. 
Myer.  Va. 

It  is  unlikely  the  Army  troops  would  carry 
anything  so  menacing  as  fixed  bayonets  for 
the  demonstrations. 

Police  plans,  too,  call  for  no  rifles  or  bayo- 
nets, but  only  regular  equipment.  Police  will 
wear  plastic  helmets  with  plexiglass  fronts. 
They  will  also  carry  chemical  spray. 

About  200  marshals  will  be  brought  into 


the  area  to  augment  the  staff  of  100  marshals 
under  the  U.S.  Marshals  here. 

Six  U.S.  District  Court  Judges  and  their 
staffs  will  be  In  the  courthouse  Saturday, 
ready  to  conduct  a  working  court.  The  U.S. 
Commissioner  also  will  be  present.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  Judges  will  work  only  If  there  is 
an  overflow  from  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, which  will  have  first  crack  at  all  dem- 
onstrators arrested.  The  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
will  have  from  30  to  40  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys on  hand  to  prosecute  cases.  A  group 
of  lawyers  have  volunteered  their  services  to 
act  as  defense  counsel  for  demonstrators 
arrested. 

The  day  of  demonstration  will  get  under 
way  at  11:30  a.m.  with  speeches  and  music 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  T^e  march  across 
the  Potomac  begins  at  1 : 30  p.m. 

Demonstrators  at  the  Pentagon  will  be 
limited,  under  the  permit,  to  two  areas.  One 
demonstration  will  begin  at  3  p.m.  In  the 
North  parking  lot,  a  ten-minute  walk  from 
the  building. 

Van  Cleve  of  GSA  said  "a  very  large  num- 
ber" of  demonstrators,  but  not  all.  will  be 
allowed  to  assemble  on  a  triangular  grassy 
area  in  front  of  the  Mall  entrance  at  4  p.m. 

This  demonstration,  Van  Cleve  said,  wUl 
consist  of  "picketing  and  vlgillng."  Accord- 
ing to  Mobilization  leaders,  it  will  also  In- 
clude civil  disobedience,  such  as  attempts 
to  block  the  entrance  of  the  Pentagon. 


|From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Oct.  20,  19671 
Leaders  Divided  on  Aims  or  Mabcr 

The  anti-war  march  on  the  Pentagon  on 
Saturday  will  be  on  open-ended,  come-one- 
come-all  affair  that  will  draw  participants 
from  a  wide  spectrum  of  American  society. 

It  will  include  suburban  housewives  and 
radicals  of  the  New  Left;  students  and  Trot- 
skyltes;    black  nationalists   and   hippies. 

The  diversity  is  intentional  because  spon- 
sors want  the  biggest  turnout  possible.  But 
it  Is  also  the  source  of  a  long  conflict  that  has 
plagued  the  march  from  Its  Inception  here 
last  spring. 

It  has  become  a  divisive  Issue  within  the 
American  peace  movement  and  specifically 
within  the  sponsoring  National  Mobilizing 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Radicals  wanted  an  exercise  In  mass  civil 
disobedience  and  virtual  occupation  of  the 
Pentagon.  Others  wanted  only  a  massive  show 
of  discontent — a  symbolic  "confrontation 
with  the  warmakers,"  not  an  invasion  that 
might  produce  violent  retaliation, 

"It  always  works  out  the  same  way— the 
only  thing  we  agree  on  is  that  we  are  against 
the  war,"  observed  a  New  York  staff  member 
of  the  Mobilization.  "The  rest  of  the  time 
weTe  at  each  other's  throats.  It's  like  a 
scenario." 

Mobilization's  leadership — those  who  some- 
how gave  it  direction — reflect  the  diversity 
They  are  professors  who  organized  the  first 
anti-war  teach-ins;  union  leaders  of  moder- 
ate persuasion;  civil  rights  veterans  of  the 
Southern  protests;  long-time  pacifists. 

Among  them,  these  are  most  prominent: 

David  Dellinger.  chairman  and  leading  or- 
ganizer of  the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee; editor  of  Liberation,  an  antiwar  mag- 
azine: once  imprisoned  for  three  years  for 
refusing  to  register  for  the  draft;  he  has  made 
two  trips  to  North  Vietnam  to  talk  with 
leadership  of  that  country  and  the  South 
Vietnamese   National   Liberation   FYont. 

Professor  Robert  Oreenblatt.  national  co- 
ordinator of  the  Mobilization;  professor  at 
Cornell  University;  a  native  of  Hungary,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp:  an  early  founder  of  the  campus  anti- 
war "teach-ln.s"  and  a  vice  president  of  their 
sponsoring  organization,  the  Inter-Unlverslty 
Committee  for  Debate  on  Foreign  Policy. 

John  Wilson,  a  national  leader  of  the 
Student   Nonviolent  Coordinating   Commit- 
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tee:  major  spokesman  for  Negroes  participat- 
ing in  the  march;  recently  met,  along  with 
other  Americans,  with  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Sidney  M.  Peck,  cochalrman  of  Mobiliza- 
tion; associate  professor  of  sociology  at  Ciise- 
Western  Reserve  University  In  Cleveland; 
HUthor  of  a  book  on  the  American  labor 
movement;  veteran  of  the  "teach-ins,"  cur- 
rently chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace 
Action  Council. 

Jerry  Rubin,  project  co-director  for  the 
march;  nationally  known  for  his  leadership 
in  antiwar  campaigns  In  Berkeley,  Calif.;  led 
protests  designed  to  block  troop  trains;  ap- 
f>eared  for  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  hearing  In  an  American  Revolu- 
tionary War  uniform;  leader  in  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  a  Peklng-orlented  faction  of 
the  Communist  movement. 

The  Rev.  James  Bevel,  a  militant  aide  to 
the  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.;  veteran 
of  many  civil  rights  drives  In  the  South  dur- 
ing the  early  1960s;  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant organizers  of  first  Mobilization  march 
last  April  in  New  York;  helped  organize 
Saturday's  march,  but  Is  said  not  to  be  par- 
ticipating because  of  Illness. 

Omar  Tasha  Abu  Ahmed,  a  Black  national- 
ist and  leader  of  New  York's  East  River  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality:  veteran  of  the  early 
civil  rights  movement  and  an  organizer  of  the 
1963  civil  rights  march  on  Washington;  a 
former  lieutenant  of  Malcolm  X  in  the  Orga- 
nization of  Afro-American  Unity;  vice  chair- 
man of  the  recent  Black  Power  Conference  in 
Newark,  and  a  leader  of  the  "Black  People's" 
contingent  at  the  National  Conference  of 
New  Politics  In  Chicago. 

Dagmar  Wilson,  a  cochalrman  of  the 
Mobilization  and  founder  of  Women  Strike 
for  Peace. 

Among  the  more  prominent  names  now  as- 
sociated with  the  march  are  the  Rev.  William 
Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  chaplain  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  eminent  child 
physician  and  until  three  weeks  ago  the  na- 
tional cochalrman  of  Committee  for  A  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  (SANE);  and  the  American 
poet.  Robert  Lowell. 

The  march  has  received  legal  assistance 
from  two  prominent  civil  rights  lawyers,  Wil- 
liam Kunster  and  Arthur  Klnoy.  The  Wash- 
ington Lawyers'  Committee,  which  will  aid 
any  demonstrators  Jailed,  Is  headed  by  Ed- 
ward DeGrazla. 

Prom  time  to  time,  according  to  members 
of  the  Mobilization's  large  administrative 
committee,  the  list  of  active  organizers  has 
Included  Chicago  labor  leader  Sidney  Lens: 
FYed  Halstead,  head  of  the  Socialists  Workers 
Party  In  New  York,  and  Ralph  DlGia  of  the 
War  Resisters'  League,  a  pacifist  organization. 

The  Pentagon  march  was  planned  as  a  fol- 
low-up to  the  large  Mobilization  march  in 
New  York  last  April.  Its  genesis  was  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington's  Hawthorne  School.  501 
G  St.  sw.,  on  May  20  and  21.  There  were  vet- 
erans of  the  New  York  march,  headed  by  its 
chief  organizer.  Mr.  Bevel,  and  representa- 
tives of  many  peace  groups.  SNCC.  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  Socialist  splinter 
parties,  and  a  couple  of  Communists. 

The  march  plans  lagged  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  many  feared  It  would  flop. 
By  late  summer.  Rubin  had  been  chosen  to 
revive  it  with  the  detailed  organization  work 
in  Washington,  and  he  arrived  with  his 
Berkeley-style  radicalism  and  flair  Intact. 

"We  are  now  In  the  business  of  wholesale 
and  widespread  resistance  and  dislocation  of 
American  society."  he  told  the  press.  Mobili- 
zation's national  chairman  Dellinger  was  on 
record  as  predicting  the  marchers  would 
"shut  down  the  Pentagon"  and  leave  no  Gov- 
ernment building  "unattacked." 

Such  radicalism,  echoed  by  some  on  Mobi- 
lization in  New  York,  promptly  dismayed 
many  moderates  from  well-established  peace 
groups.  A  symbolic  showdown  occurred  over 


an  Issue  of  The  Moblllzer,  the  committee's 
publication. 

Edited  by  one  of  the  Berkeley  group.  It 
spoke  of  America's  "murderous  military  ma- 
chine" and  promised  that  during  the  march : 
"We  will  fill  hallways  and  block  the  entrances 
(of  the  Pentagon).  Thousands  of  people  will 
disrupt  the  center  of  the  American  war  ma- 
chine. In  the  name  of  humanity  we  will  call 
the  warmakers  to  task." 

An  ad  hoc  committee  of  Mobilization 
leaders  attending  the  New  Left  conference  in 
Chicago  became  alarmed.  Such  groups  as 
Veterans  For  Peace,  SANE,  and  Trade  Union- 
ists For  Peace  feared  the  radical  overtones 
would  keep  them  from  participating. 

That  Issue  of  The  Moblllzer  was  scrapped, 
editors  were  changed,  and  the  pai>er  reap- 
peared with  a  less  militant  explanation  of 
the  march  from  Peck,  the  Cleveland  pro- 
fessor. 

For  example.  Peck  emphasized  that  any 
civil  disobedience  at  the  Pentagon  was  up 
to  the  Individual  marcher.  It  "Is  planned 
only  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  risk  ar- 
rest, if  that  is  necessary,  to  disrupt  the  war 
machine."  he  said.  No  one  knows  how  much 
civil  dl80bedlenc€ — bursting  into  the  Penta- 
gon— there  will  be.  but  one  march  leader 
estimated  that  2.000  to  10.000  would  try  It. 

The  march's  official  tone — if  anything 
about  It  can  be  called  "official" — now  stresses 
the  symbolic  confrontation.  The  leaders  argue 
that  the  march  will  lend  "national  visibility" 
to  the  antiwar  protests.  In  contrast  to  the 
sporadic  and  isolated  instances  of  draft -card 
surrenders  and  door-to-door  political  can- 
vassing. 

Besides  moderating  its  tone.  Mobilization 
also  brotight  Into  its  top-level  organization 
John  Wilson,  the  slender  SNCC  staffer  now 
running  its  New  York  office.  He  was  named 
codirector  of  the  project,  it  is  said,  to  give 
Negroes  equal  representation  In  line  with 
black-power  demands  at  the  Chicago  New- 
Left  conference. 

Whether  and  how  Negroes  will  participate 
are  unanswered  questions.  The  Mobilization 
.staff  expects  the  Negro  contingent  to  Join 
the  rally  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  then  break 
off  for  separate  meetings  In  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods of  Washington. 

The  Washington  Committee  for  Black 
Power  refused  to  participate  on  any  grounds, 
declaring:  "The  day  is  over  when  black  peo- 
ple Jump  up  and  march  like  puppets  when 
their  white  pupi>etmasters  pull  the  strings." 

Codirector  Wilson  retorted:  "I'm  far  from 
being  a  puppet.  The  march  is  particularly 
relevant  to  black  people,  but  I  wouldn't  get 
into  a  hassle  with  anyone  who  doesn't  want 
to  attend," 

A  major  mystery  of  the  march  has  been 
the  absence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
whose  presence  at  the  April  demonstration 
in  New  York  gave  the  peace  movement  a 
substantial  lift. 

Dr.  King  has  said  he  regrets  being  unable 
to  participate  in  the  march  He  has  a  fund- 
raising  benefit  scheduled  in  Cleveland.  His 
spokesmen  have  denied  persistent  rumors 
that  Dr  King  is  staying  away  becatise  of  the 
possibility    of    large-sc.\le    disobedience. 

Dr.  King's  aide,  Mr.  Bevel,  also  is  not  active 
in  the  march  preparations  now.  although  he 
was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  April  demon- 
stration. His  friends  said  he  Is  HI  In  Chicago. 
Another  close  associate  of  Dr.  King,  the  Rev 
Ralph  Abernathy.  is  a  Mobilization  cochalr- 
man, but  he  has  not  actively  assisted  in  the 
march  preparations. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Oct.  20, 
19671 
An  Appeal  to  Reason 
The  Americans  who  plan  to  march  tomor- 
row from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  Penta- 
gon In  protest  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
have  an  Indubitable  right  to  do  so.  This  form 
of  expressing  dissent  from  a  policy  of  their 
own  Government  Is  honored  by  tradition  and 


protected  by  the  Constitution.  It  beers  wit- 
ness to  a  freedom  which  is  at  once  a  source  of 
strength  to  America  and  an  essential  element 
of  American  life.  When  all  this  has  been  said, 
however.  It  is  vital  for  the  marchers  to  re- 
member that  the  constitutional  right  which 
they  exercise  is  a  right  to  assemble  peaceably 
and  that  it  must  be  exercised  in  good  order 
and  in  conformity  with  valid  laws. 

Leaders  of  the  March  have  conferred  with 
Government  representatives,  and  reasonable 
rules  have  been  formulated  as  to  routes,  per- 
mits and  appropriate  places  for  demonstra- 
tlon.  The  Government  has  manifested,  as  it 
should,  a  genuine  tolerance  for.  If  not 
hospitality  to.  a  demonstration  against  itaelf: 
and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  Mr.  Harry  R.  Van 
Cleve  Jr.,  has  accorded  full  recognition  to  the 
civil  liberties  issues  involved. 

Not  all  of  the  March  leaders  have  responded 
in  kind.  These  leaders  are  diverse  in  back- 
ground, interest  and  aim  Their  organization 
appears  unstructured.  And  while  some  have 
been  genuinely  concerned  to  keep  the  protest 
peaceable,  others  have  talked  quite  Irrespon- 
sibly about  civil  disobedience  and  even 
violence.  There  may  be  a  few,  indeed,  who 
seek  disorder  for  Its  own  sake — or  for  the 
sake  of  concealed  interests  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  peace  and  Justice. 

There  are  confused  appeals  to  the  marchers, 
some  of  them  couched  In  the  language  of 
Incitement.  One  publication  of  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam  declares,  for  example:  "Direct  action 
is  planned  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  close 
down  the  Pentagon  war  machine  .  .  .  The 
general  plan  is  for  persons  to  enter  the 
Pentagon  and  to  block  the  staircases,  hall- 
\vays.  and  doorways  by  the  traditional  non- 
violent sit-in  techniques:  in  doing  this  we 
will  disrupt  the  war  machine's  normal 
functioning." 

The  duty  of  the  local,  state  and  Federal 
law-enforcement  authorities  in  this  situa- 
tion Is  quite  clear.  They  have  a  responsibility 
to  let  the  march  and  the  subsequent  planned 
demonstration  run  their  course — so  long  as 
they  remain  orderly  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  routes  and  locations  assigned  to  them; 
and  they  have  a  corollary  responsibility  to 
protect  the  marchers  from  any  violent  inter- 
ference or  disruption  by  citizens  who  dis- 
agree with  them.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  of 
course,  that  the  law-enforcement  authorities 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  public 
safety  and  to  prevent  any  disruption  of  gov- 
ernmental activity. 

It  is  a  puerile  form  of  anarchy  to  talk 
about  clorilng  down  the  Pentagon.  These 
marchers  had  better  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  facts  of  life:  they  are  not  going  to 
be  allowed  to  close  down  the  Pentagon  "war 
machine"  or  any  other  kind  of  United  States 
Government  machine. 

The  police  ought  to  use  as  much  force  as 
may  be  necessary — as  much  and  no  more — to 
maintain  order  and  prevent  law-breaking. 
Persons  who  interfere  with  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  government  or  otherwise  break 
the  law  should  be  arrested  and  taken  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  a  court;  there  will  be 
a  number  of  Judges  on  hand  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  law.  No  resort  to  clubs 
and  disabling  gases  can  be  Justified  save  by 
absolute  necessity  to  stop  mob  action.  The 
essential  task  of  the  police  in  this  difficult 
situation  will  be  to  contain  violence,  not  to 
punish  it  or  to  become  engulfed  in  It. 

The  world  will  observe  what  happens  in 
Washington  tomorrow  and  will  Judge  Amer- 
ica accordingly  Feelings  run  very  *^1?*^  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  emotional  tension 
cannot  Justify  lawlessness  or  violence.  The 
right  of  peaceable  assembly  is  a  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  a  right  to  induce  anarchy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ♦ 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  demonstration 
tomorrow. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  proper  to  recall 
that  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  is  no  better 
place  In  the  United  States  to  petition  the 
Government  than  at  the  seat  of  the 
government. 

The  courts  have  protected  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  free  speech,  petition, 
and  assembly  which  have  been  inter- 
preted to  comprehend  demonstrations. 
The  States  and  their  instrumentalities — 
such  as  a  municipality — and  the  Federal 
Government  have  authority,  through 
their  police  powers — and  when  I  say 
"police  power,"  I  refer  to  their  general 
police  powers  rather  than  to  the  police 
as  an  agency — to  regulate  demonstra- 
tions as  to  number  of  participants,  time, 
and  place.  But  regulations  carmot  be  so 
used  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  I  have  received  letters 
recently  about  certain  individuals  of 
whom  we  have  heard  much  lately  con- 
cerning the  statements  they  make  about 
our  Government,  advocating  its  over- 
throw, advocating  insurrection,  advocat- 
ing riots. 

But  again,  the  Supreme  Court — and  it 
is  not  Just  the  present  members  for  the 
Supreme  Court  continues — the  Court  has 
held  that  speech,  reprehensible  as  it  may 
be,  cannot  be  punished  unless  it  Is  .such 
that  is  reasonably  calculated  to  bring 
about  presently  the  act  which  is  advo- 
cated. It  is  difficult  to  define,  but  that  is 
generally  the  constitutional  situation. 

But  I  af&nn  strongly,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
correctly  said,  that  the  first  amendment 
Is  not  a  license  for  the  violation  of  law 
It  Is  not  a  license  for  the  obstruction  of 
the  processes  of  government.  It  Is  not  a 
license  for  anarchy. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  Intended  or  what 
wlU  happen  tomorrow,  but  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  law  will  be  obeyed  and,  ijf 
not,  that  it  will  be  enforced.  The  protec- 
tions of  the  first  amendment  are  far 
reaching,  even  to  protect  the  advocacy 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  very  government 
which  protects  the  one  who  speaks.  But 
there  is  no  right  to  violate  the  law  and  to 
obstruct  with  force  the  processes  of  the 
Ooverrmient  of  the  United  States. 

The  very  essence  of  our  Government 
is  that  It  Is  based  upon  law  and  respect 
for  the  processes  of  the  law.  It  Is  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  people.  But  that 
consent  is  to  be  determined  through  the 
processes  of  the  Government  Itself,  by  the 
choice  of  the  people  in  the  selection  of 
their  ofBcials  through  the  Influence  the 
people  bring  to  bear  upon  legislation  and 
policy  in  many  ways.  Including  free 
speech,  but  not  through  violation  of  law. 

For  a  second  element  in  our  system 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 


As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
said,  there  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  not  agreed  with  every  aspect  of 
policy  in  Vietnam,  as  I  have  not,  as  I 
have  said  in  speeches  for  over  2  years, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  I  know 
of  none — and  I  include  myself  among 
them — who  has  suggested  that  he  would 
not  support  our  Government  once  Its 
decision  was  made,  or  who  would  advo- 
cate disobedience  to  law. 

In  every  war  there  have  been  those 
who  have  objected  to  military  service 
for  conscientious  reasons,  and  they  have 
been  protected.  Others  have  been  de- 
ferred and  passed  over  for  compassionate 
reasons.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone, 
no  matter  how  brave  he  may  be,  looks 
forward  to  engagement  In  war.  But  thou- 
sands have  served  In  everj*  war.  as  a 
duty  to  their  country,  under  that  obli- 
gation and  substantive  truth  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system  that  it  is  a  system 
based  upon  law. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  helpful  remarks. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTTVmES     CONTROL     ACT     OF 

1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field 1.  at  my  suggestion,  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  force  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  either  to 
go  to  work  or  get  out  of  business.  The 
amendment  which  I  proposed  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  which  he  drafted  and  in- 
troduced, provides  a  good  resolution  to 
the  SACB  problem. 

My  opposition  to  the  Dlrksen  proposal 
as  to  the  continued  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  SACB  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  for  20  months  it  has  been  an 
idle,  do-nothing  Board  that  has  been 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money  at  a  rate 
of  $300,000  per  year. 

I  frankly  wished  to  abolish  the  Board 
and  to  transfer  Its  functions,  such  as 
they  were,  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Mansfield-Proxmire  amendment  will 
achieve  this  unless  the  Board,  at  long 
last,  goes  to  work. 

I  vigorously  opposed  the  Dlrksen  pro- 
posal because  it  would  not  provide  the 
Board  with  anything  to  do.  It  continued 
to  rely  on  the  Attorney  General  to  initi- 
ate action,  and  the  Attorney  General 
seemed  most  unlikely  to  take  any  action. 

The  Dlrksen  bill  did  not  meet  certain 
clear  constitutional  objections.  Of 
course.  Senator  Dirksen  disagrees  He 
contends  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  act  under  his  amendment  and  the 
Board  would  make  a  contribution  to  the 
stniggle  against  domestic  communism. 

The  Mansfield-Proxmire  amendment 
resolves  this  difference.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  does  not  initiate  action  be- 
fore the  Board  In  the  next  year,  the 
Board  Is  abolished. 

If  the  Attorney  General  does  Initiate 
action  and  the  Board  is  put  to  work,  the 


$26,000  per  year  Commissioners  will  be 
performing  at  least  some  function.  The 
taxpayer  will  at  least  be  getting  some- 
thing for  his  money. 

My  position  throughout  debate  on  the 
bill  has  been  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  not  use  the  Dirksen  proposal  be- 
cause of  constitutional  defects.  Conse- 
quently. It  is  my  belief  that  the  Mans- 
field-Proxmire amendment  will  result 
in  the  death  of  the  Board.  At  the  heart 
of  this  whole  issue  is  personal  freedom 
in  America  and  the  sacred  safeguards 
to  the  individual  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
In  my  view,  the  death  of  this  Board 
will  contribute  to  freedom  in  America. 

But  in  either  event,  the  taxpayer  will 
win.  The  Mansfield-Proxmire  amend- 
ment will  provide  that  either  the  Board 
Is  abolished  and  the  $300,000  per  year 
is  saved,  or  the  Board  Is  put  to  work 
to  earn  the  $300,000  per  year  the  tax- 
payer Is  spending  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
supports  this  amendment,  too,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  will  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  make  it  pretty  unani- 
mous. I  am  delighted  at  that.  I  think  this 
is  completely  consistent  with  the  position 
he  has  taken  and  completely  consistent 
with  his  sincere  belief  that  his  proposal 
would  result  in  an  active  Board. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  res- 
olution of  the  matter,  and  I  most  heart- 
ily welcome  it. 


CONFUSION.  NOT  ECONOMY,  RE- 
SULTS FROM  HAPHAZARD  BUDGET 
CUTTING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
absence  of  a  budgeting  priority  system 
continues  to  create  a  shambles  within  the 
Government.  Ever>-one  wants  economy 
in  Grovemment,  but  the  methods  now 
being  pursued  can  only  lead  to  disastrous 
conditions  and  overall  higher  costs. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 
Federal  Diary  columnist,  Mike  Cau.sey. 
reports  on  the  confusion  running  ram- 
pant throughout  Washington  after  the 
House  adopted  its  meat-ax  budget-cut- 
ting approach.  As  Causey  says: 

If  any  Federal  Agency  has  figured  out  the 
actual  Impact  of  the  House's  $5  bllUon-plus 
spending  cut.  the  House  Appropriations 
ComnUttee  would  appreciate  a  call.  More 
than  200  House  members  voted  for  the  econ- 
omy plan  but  nobody  seems  to  know  what 
It  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  that  "nobody  seems  to 
know  what  it  would  do  "  Is  not  surprising 
to  me;  as  long  as  Congress  caiinot  relate 
the  merits  of  one  program  as  compared 
to  those  of  other  proposals,  there  just  is 
no  rational  way  to  implement  budget 
cuts.  Unsophisticated  across-the-board 
reductions  are  dangerous  as  well  as  being 
chaotic;  the  successful  program  is  sliced 
as  much  as  the  marginal  program,  but 
the  needs  which  make  programs  vital  do 
not  diminish,  and,  in  the  end.  Congress 
spends  more  to  bring  these  Important 
programs  back  into  effective  operation 

Once  again  I  emphasize  that  the  al- 
ternative exists  to  this  terrible  helter- 
skelter  budgeting  approach.  The  alterna- 
tive is  a  logical  system  of  budget  deci- 
sionmaking, a  system  which  clearly 
points  out  advantages  and  costs  of  pro- 
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posed  spending  plans.  Last  month  the 
Economy  in  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
hearings  on  one  set  of  these  new  systems, 
the  plannlng-programing-budgeting — 
PPB — techniques. 

One  powerful  conclusion  came  out  of 
those  hearings:  Government  discount 
rate  policies  now  cause  serious  economic 
dislocations.  The  Government  has  been 
employing  very  low  interest  rates  in  cost- 
beneflt  studies,  and  this  has  meant  that 
many  vastly  expensively  projects  with 
minimal,  and  even  negative,  returns  are 
justified.  According  to  witnesses  in  the 
PPB  hearings,  the  Government  should 
apply  alternative  discount  rates  which 
better  reflect  opportimity  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment Investment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  testified  that 
the  entire  economic  profession,  all  econ- 
omists who  work  in  that  area,  imanl- 
mously  support  that  position. 

If  Congress  wants  to  avoid  future  tur- 
moil, budgeting  systems  must  be  adopted 
which  show  such  alternative  uses  of 
funds.  That  la  the  realistic  path  to  true 
economy  in  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, "Effect  of  Sp>endlng  Cut  Is  Unclear 
to  Ever>'one,"  from  the  October  20,  1967, 
Washington  Post  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eftect  or  Spekding  Ctrr  Is  Uncleab  to 

Everyone 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

If  any  Federal  agency  has  figured  out  the 
actual  Impact  of  the  Hoi'se's  tS-blUlon-plus 
spending  cut.  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  appreciate  a  call.  More  than  200 
House  members  voted  for  the  economy  plan 
but  nobody  seems  to  know  what  It  would  do. 

Down  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Federal  agencies  are  equally  in  the 
dark.  Many  of  them  haven't  had  this  year's 
budgets  approved  and  they've  already  been 
directed  to  cut  back  on  them. 

Here's  a  sample  of  non-oplnlons  gathered 
yesterday  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources: 

An  Appropriations  Committee  member:  "I 
don't  have  the  foggiest  notion  what  we  did. 
The  action  taken  CWednesday  night)  created 
a  completely  different  animal  from  the  cut 
we  had  planned." 

An  agency  olBclal  whose  budget  (he  thinks) 
has  been  seriously  hurt  by  the  Houae;  "If  we 
didn't  have  any  people  on  the  payroll,  not  a 
single  employe,  we  still  couldn't  completely 
comply  with  this  resolution.  Many  of  our 
si>endlng  obligations  were  Incurred  a  year  or 
two  ago." 

An  agency  official  whose  budget  (he  thinks) 
Is  untouched  by  the  economy  edict:  "I  think 
we  are  okay.  We  did  most  of  our  hiring  early 
in  the  year  and  have  people  ready  to  replace 
those  who  leave,  with  the  reeult  that  we 
really  don't  have  vacancies.  We  will  have  to 
be  selective  In  our  future  hiring  of  clerical 
employes,  but  I  think  we  are  safe  from  any 
personnel  cuts." 

Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze:  He 
told  the  Senate  Approprlatlotu  Committee 
yesterday  that  If  the  House  action  stands 
some  agencies  would  have  to  cut  their  per- 
sonnel by  10  to  20  per  cent.  Schultze  said 
the  resulting  severance  payment*  would  re- 
quire agencies  to  make  even  greater  economy 
savings  to  pay  the  people  they  laid  off. 

Finally,  from  a  Capitol  Hill  expert  who 
has  been  watching  appropriations  battles 
and  Federal  agencies  for  30  years:  "A  bell 
of  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  hurt  before 
this  thing  U  over." 


Put  them  all  together  and  you  will  find 
that  nobody  really  knows  what  Is  going  on 
The  only  sure  thing  Is  that  many  agencies 
would  be  forced  to  lay  off  at  least  some 
workers  and  that  promotions  would  be 
harder   to   get. 

Sidelights:  The  House  exempted  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Customs  Bureau, 
the  FBI,  Post  Office  and  Defense  agencies 
dealing  with  the  Vietnam  war  from  the  econ- 
omy drive.  But  two  agencies — the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Coast 
Guard — with  substantial  Vietnam  programs 
were  not  Included  In  the  exemption.  They 
would  have  to  come  up  with  a  combined 
total  of  *22  million  in  savings. 

Midnight  Magic:  As  if  they  didn't  have 
enough  worries,  departments  such  as  Labor. 
Agriculture,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  a  score  of  smaUer  agencies  will  soon  be 
broke  again. 

The  continuing  resolution  permits  agencies 
whose  budgets  haven't  been  approved  to 
carry  on  operations.  It  expires  at  midnight 
Monday.  The  Senate  Is  expected  to  agree  to 
an  extension — the  second  or  third  such  this 
year — to  let  the  Government  operate  until 
budgets  are  approved. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  should  not 
be  approved  for  some  reason,  those  agencies 
would  be  technically  broke.  They  could  meet 
the  next  employe  payroll  because  they  would 
be  paying  for  work  performed  two  weeks  ago 
But  after  that  .  .  . 


CAPACITY  UTILIZATION  DROPS 
SHARPLY  IN  THIRD  QUARTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  just  reported 
a  significant  drop  in  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity utilization  for  the  third  quarter 
of  19G8.  This  means  that,  obviously,  the 
country  docs  not  need  a  slowdown  be- 
cause there  is  a  slowdown.  During  the 
July-September  period,  plants  on  the 
average  used  only  83.8  percent  of  their 
capacity.  This  figure  was  dowTi  from 
84.8  percent  in  the  second  quarter  and 
from  87  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year.  Although  strikes  in  the  auto- 
mobile, copper,  rubber,  and  steel-haul- 
ing industries  were  all  in  process  at  some 
lime  during  the  quarter,  the  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  Board  stated  that  they  had  ac- 
counted for  no  more  than  one-half  of 
the  decline  in  the  index. 

Mr.  President,  capacity  utilization 
does  not  decline  in  an  overheated  econo- 
my or  at  a  time  when  demand  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  The  fact  is  that  productive 
capacity  has  grown  tremendously  in  this 
country  over  the  past  few  years.  I  have 
continually  argued  that  there  Is  sufB- 
cient  economic  capacity  to  support  a 
much  more  rapid  economic  expansion 
than  anything  in  prospect  today. 

This  news  of  the  second  quarterly  de- 
cline in  a  row  in  capacity  utilization — 
and  it  is  really  the  third — is  especiallj- 
meaningful,  coming  as  it  does  on  the 
heels  of  other  bearish  economic  news. 
Last  week  it  was  reported  that  unem- 
ployment rose  in  September  from  3.8 
percent  to  4.1  percent  of  the  labor 
force — the  highest  level  since  late  1965. 
Then  on  Monday  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  announced  that  its  index  of  indus- 
trial production  fell  from  157.8  percent 
of  the  1957-59  average  In  August  to 
156,3  in  September.  The  Index  is  now 
below  the  level  it  had  reached  a  year  ago 
when  it  was  157.7. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  growing  country'  with  the 


work  force  increasing  at  a  rate  of  1.5 
million  a  year  and  with  our  capacity  to 
produce  increasing  greatly.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  production  goes 
down  we  are  not  suffering  in  demand. 

These  most  recent  economic  indicators 
clearlj'  support  the  view  that  the  admin- 
istration's call  for  a  tax  increase  is 
premature. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  impose  new 
taxes  with  the  outlook  so  uncertain. 

All  they  could  do  would  be  to  con- 
tribute to  the  slowdown  and  sluggishness 
in  the  economy  which  is  moving  too 
slowly  and  not  too  rapidly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Factory  Use  Fell  in  Third  Qr.arter,"  be 
included  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Factory   Use  Fell  in  Tkikd   Qcaxtix — Sig- 
NincANT  Deop  foe  Second  3-Month  Peeiod 
HuBTS    Johnson    Tax    Cask — Strikes    Not 
Main  Cause — FlotrEE  or  83.8-Pebcent  Uti- 
lization or  CAPAcrrr  Is  a  Dip  Fkom  Pvkvi- 
ous  84.8  AND  87  Percent 
Washington,  October  18. — The  portion  of 
their  total  capacity  that  manufacturers  had 
In  actual  use  in   the  third  quarter  of  this 
year    dropped    significantly    for    the    second 
straight  quarter,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reported  today. 

The  decline,  which  Reserve  officials  said 
was  by  no  means  entirely  a  result  of  strikes, 
weakens  the  Administration's  case  for  a  tax 
increase.  That  case  has  bee.i  based.  In  paj^, 
on  the  argument  that  the  expanding  econ- 
omy would  produce  pressure  on  manufac- 
turing capacity  and  thus  threaten  to  create 
the  classic  type  of  Inflation  caused  by  an 
excess  of  demand  over  supply. 

The  third-quarter  figure,  which  Is  still 
subject  to  revision,  showed  that  manufac- 
turing Industry  used,  on  the  average,  83.8 
per  cent  of  Its  capacity  In  the  July-Septem- 
ber quarter.  The  second-quarter  figure  had 
been  84.8  per  cent  and  the  first-quarter 
figure  87  0  per  cent 

PBEFEHRED  RATE 

The  primary  processing  industries,  whose 
capacity  utilization  rates  tend  to  shift 
around  more  rapidly  than  those  for  all  of 
manufacturing,  fell  to  82.1  per  cent  from 
82.8  per  cent  In  the  second  quarter  and  85.9 
per  cent  in  the  first. 

Industry  in  general  prefers  to  operate  at 
about  81  or  92  per  cent  of  capacity,  the  ex- 
perts agree.  Any  higher  rate  tends  to  Impair 
efficiency  and  Increase  costs. 

Industrial  capacity  has  been  increasing  in 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  rise  In 
business  capital  »i>endlng 

In  testimony  on  the  proposed  tax  Increase. 
Administration  officials  and  economists  who 
favored  the  tax  Increase,  argued  that  ca- 
pacity could — and  presumably  would-  rise 
very  quickly  to  inefficient  and  Inflationary 
levels  from  the  rate  of  about  85  f>er  cent  that 
existed  In  the  second  quarter.  The  second- 
quarter  figures  were  the  latest  available  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  tax  bill  in 
August. 

The  third-quarter  capacity  utilization  rate 
of  Just  under  84  per  cent  brought  that  rate 
back  to  the  average  level  that  prevailed  over 
the  10  years  beginning  in  1956  Reserve  offi- 
cials pointed  out  this  fact  as  a  means  of 
demonstrating  that  the  third-quarter  rate 
was  not  particularly  low. 

The  1956-66  period  used  for  the  long-term 
comparison  was,  however,  a  period  that  en- 
compassed two  recessions  and  a  long  period 
of  subnormal  business  activity,  dating 
roughly  from  1961  through  early  1964. 

Strikes  In  the  automobile,  copper,  rubber 
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and  ste€l-haullng  business  all  were  m  prog- 
ress at,  some  point  in  the  third  quarter.  Re- 
serve officials  said,  however  that  they  believed 
these  strikes  accounted  for  less  than  half  of 
the  third-quarter  decline  in  capacity  utiliza- 
tion. 

They  noted  also,  however,  that  the  alow- 
down  In  business  activity  that  occurred  In 
the  first  half  of  this  year  had  extended  Into 
July — the  first  month  of  the  third  quarter. 
Industrial  production,  which  Is  the  base  on 
which  capacity  utilization  Is  figured,  actually 
hit  Its  low  point  for  the  year  in  July. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOMORROWS  ANTIWAR  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON  A  SHAMEFUL  DIS- 
PLAY OF  ANTI-AMERICANISM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
demonstrators  are  expected  to  descend 
on  Washington  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  disrupting  the  Pentagon. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  these  demon- 
strations as  a  shameful  display  of  anti- 
Amerlcanlsm.  Certainly,  they  have  the 
effect  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and  prolonging  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  were  there  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  their  conduct  would  be  trea- 
sonous. 

Perhaps  some  comfort  can  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  these  people  do  not  speak 
for  or  represent  the  American  people,  and 
I  hope  the  Hanoi  regime  and  our  Com- 
munist enemies  realize  this. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  last 
night,  published  a  very  fine  editorial 
about  this  demonstration.  The  editorial 
called  for  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
that  the  demonstrators  be  arrested,  tried, 
and  sent  to  jail  if  they  are  found  giulty 
of  violating  the  law  in  their  so-called  ef- 
forts to  disrupt  the  Pentagon. 

I  think  this  Is  a  splendid  editorial 
which  puts  the  matter  in  its  proper  per- 
spective, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two    AUKRICAN    BOTS 

What  Is  wrong  with  America?  What  Is 
right? 

A  {jhoto  layout  on  the  front-page  of  the 
late  editions  of  Tuesday's  Star  gives  at  least 
a  partial  answer. 

One  picture  showed  a  weary  young  Marine 
talcing  cover  In  a  trench  at  Con  Thlen  while 
writing  a  letter,  possibly  the  last  letter  he 
wUl  ever  write.  The  other  was  a  photograph 
of  a  young  man  burning  his  draft  card  In 
Philadelphia,  with  the  outlines  of  Independ- 
ence Hall  In  the  background. 

One  should  try  not  to  be  bitter  about  such 
contrasting  portraits  of  two  American  boys. 
Both,  we  suppose,  can  be  credited  with  a 
certain  Mtvse  of  dedication.  The  Marine  In  all 
probability  had  volunteered  to  fight  for  his 
country,  to  fight  where  and  when  he  was 
ordered  to  fight.  The  draft-card  burner  not 
only  is  unwilling  to  fight  In  this  wsu'i  he 
hopes  to  persuade  others  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 


There  Is  something  wrong  when  hundreds 
of  young  Americana  burn  their  draft  cards 
in  public  while  other  young  Americans  re- 
sponding to  the  draft  have  to  struggle  across 
the  bodies  of  anti-war  demonstrators  to  get 
to  their  buses,  as  was  the  case  In  Oak- 
land, California,  on  Monday.  But,  within 
reason,  there  is  also  something  right  about 
this. 

None  of  us  should  forget  that  the  men  who 
assembled  in  Independence  Hall  on  July  4. 
1776,  to  sign  the  E>ecIaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  men  who  mutually  pledged  to  each 
other  "our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honour,"  were  rebels  in  their  own  right. 

True  enough,  they  were  men  of  the  stripe 
of  the  young  Marine  at  Con  Thien.  Had  It 
been  otherwise  the  American  Revolution 
would  have  died  In  its  Infancy.  StUl,  those 
signers  of  the  Declaration  believed  In  the 
right  of  dissent.  In  the  right  of  petition.  In 
the  right  of  peaceable  assembly  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances.  But  the  emphasis,  we 
think,  must  be  on   "peaceable." 

Our  own  city  now  faces  a  threat  of  a 
march  this  Saturday  by  40,000  to  100,000 
protesters  against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Lead- 
ers of  the  group  say  that  the  objective  "is 
to  force  a  confrontation  and  to  disrupt  the 
Pentagon." 

We  say  that  It  will  be  a  national  disgrace 
if  anything  of  the  sort  is  tolerated.  This  is 
not  the  freedom  that  the  signers  had  in  mind 
In  1776.  It  Is  not  the  kind  of  freedom  that  our 
troop>s  Eire  fighting  and  dying  for  today  In 
Vietnam. 

If  the  draft-card  burners  and  their  related 
peaceniks  really  try  to  "disrupt  the  Penta- 
gon" in  an  illegal  demonstration  they  should 
be  arrested,  tried  and  sent  to  Jail — and  made 
to  stay  there  for  a  while.  In  short,  they 
should  be  treated  as  John  Hancock  and  his 
colleagues  would  have  treated  any  Tories  who 
might  have  tried  illegally  to  subvert  the 
American  Revolution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNIST   SUPPORT    OF  PENTA- 
GON   DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
reliable  Information  and  reports  that 
establish  beyond  doubt  that  key  orga- 
nizers and  leaders  of  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon  tomorrow  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

These  reports  and  information  further 
establish  that  the  march  is  heavily  sup- 
ported by  the  Hanoi  government  as  an 
extension  within  the  continental  United 
States  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Well-known  and  active  functionaries 
of  the  Communist  Party  were  present  at 
the  meetings  In  which  the  march  was 
plarmed.  Very  reliable  information  indi- 
cates the  head  of  a  pro-Chinese  Com- 
munist group  Intends  to  participate  in 
the  march  and  break  his  group  away 
from  the  main  demonstration  to  go 
through  the  ghettos  of  Washington  to  re- 
cruit demonstrators  and  encourage  pro- 
test. 

Some  of  the  demonstration  leaders 
have  been  in  recent  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front — the  Vietcong — and  some  of  the 


very  key   leaders  have   been   to  Hanoi 
more  than  once. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  tliat  this 
Is  part  of  a  move  by  the  Communists, 
especially  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, to  divide  the  American  people, 
disrupt  our  war  effort,  and  to  discredit 
our  Government  before  the  world. 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  consider 
the  march  on  the  Pentagon  tomorrow  as 
much  of  their  war  effort  as  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  assault  on  our 
troops  on  the  battlefield. 

Those  who  participate  in  the  demon- 
strations tomorrow  will  be.  in  effect,  co- 
operating with  and  assisting  the  enemy. 
Some  will  participate  without  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  doing,  but  the  damage 
to  the  Nation  will  not  be  lessened  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance. 

Every  person  who  plans  to  participate 
should  be  aware  that  this  is  not  just  an- 
other protest.  It  is  a  valuable  service  to 
our  enemy. 

Knowingly  or  not,  those  who  demon- 
strate here  in  these  movements  are  dis- 
couraging our  fighting  men,  and  giving 
our  enemy  hope  that  after  all,  if  they 
push  us  hard  enough  and  bleed  us  long 
enough,  that  we  will  be  persuaded  to  give 
in  to  them. 

We  are  now  at  the  dividing  line.  If  the 
enemy  should  be  able  to  create  enough 
sentiment  in  this  country  for  us  to  turn 
our  backs  on  our  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we 
will  be  inviting  trouble  all  over  the  world 
This  is  a  time  for  national  solidarity, 
for  unity,  and  dedication  to  our  national 
purpose.  The  right  to  dissent  to  the 
policy  of  our  Government  Is  one  thing; 
but  to  actively  assist  the  enemy  is  wholly 
another  thing. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  demon- 
stration scheduled  tomorrow  is  a  tool  of 
and  a  product  of  a  Communist  effort  to 
defeat  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

We  must  beware  of  this  event — and  all 
other  events  of  like  kind. 

This  one  has  the  curse  of  communism 
on  it.  and  is  a  direct  arm  of  the  enemy 
with  which  our  men  are  engaged  In 
mortal  combat  in  the  juiigles  of  South 
Vietnam  at  this  very  hour  and  will  be 
while  the  demonstration  Is  going  on. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade. 

The  demonstration  planned  for  this 
weekend  in  Washington  Is  clearly  and 
undeniably  a  Communist  enterprise. 

Its  key  organizers  throughout  the 
country  have  been  the  cadres  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

It  Is  part  of  an  orchestration  of  hate 
toward  America  which  the  Communists 
have  scheduled  in  virtually  every  major 
nation  in  the  world. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  specific  on  this: 
and,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  .said,  I 
call  special  attention  to  the  following 
items: 

In  Prance.  Communist  Humanity  ad- 
vertised demonstrations  to  take  place 
October  19-22  in  Paris  and  in  20  depart- 
ments of  France.  It  said : 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  will 
consider  It  an  honor  to  participate  in  the 
Saturday  marches.  Under  our  coordinated 
blows,    the    aggression    will    finally    be    ex- 
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tlngulshed  and  freedom  will  flotirlsh  In  the 
land  of  Vietnam. 

The  Saturday  that  Is  mentioned  is  to- 
morrow. 

Second,  In  Italy.  Communist  papers 
reported  that  "thousands"  tried  to  reach 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Rome  in  order  to 
demonstrate;  announced  that  anti-U.S. 
demonstrations  would  be  held  October 
20-22  in  12  areas;  and  played  up  U.S. 
antiwar  activities. 

Notice  that  included  in  the  dates  men- 
tioned is  the  day  following  today. 

Third.  In  Finland,  Communist  Kansan 
Uutiset  reported  that  21  organizations 
would  be  represented  at  a  demonstration 
on  October  21  in  support  of  demonstra- 
tors in  the  United  States. 

Again,  the  date  mentioned  is  the  day 
following  today. 

Fourth,  in  Belgium  "sympathy" 
demonstrations  have  been  announced  in 
five  cities  for  the  period  October  20-25. 
In  Brussels,  a  rally  to  be  held  by  the 
newly  formed  Vietnam  Coordinating 
Committee  on  October  21  was  to  Include 
a  "debate"  on  the  war. 

The  same  date  there  as  to  the  Saturday. 

Fifth,  in  India,  Bombay  papers  first  re- 
ported that  a  march  on  the  American 
Consulate-General  would  be  held  Octo- 
ber 21  to  coincide  with  the  Washington 
march,  and  then  carried  a  new  date  of 
October  19. 

Sixth,  In  Brazil,  nationalistic  Correlo 
da  Manha  of  Rio  reported  that  the  Na- 
tional Student  Union  was  coordinating 
a  nationwide  Vietnam  week  October 
16-21,  and  that  students  at  Belo  Hori- 
zonte  would  conduct  a  mock  trial  of 
President  Johnson  on  October  19. 

Seventh,  in  Chile,  Communist  Slglo 
announced  that  Uruguayan,  Colombian, 
and  Panamanian  delegations  would  take 
part  in  a  "continental  youth  solidarity 
meeting  on  Vietnam"  In  Santiago.  Octo- 
ber 26-29. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
most  effective  Communist  propaganda 
operation  since  the  "germ  warfare"  sym- 
phony during  the  Korean  war. 

The  Vietcong  have,  of  course,  been 
given  their  role : 

On  October  16.  Hanoi  radio  announced; 

A  South  Vietnam  Peoples  Committee  for 
Solidarity  with  the  American  People  has  been 
founded  In  South  Vietnam.  The  commit- 
tees formation  appears  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  the  September  6  through  12  Bratislava 
Conference  which  brought  together  North 
Vietnam.  Front,  and  American  Peace  Group 
representatives  to  "further  develop  the  anti- 
war movement." 

The  new  commltee  is  headed  by  Ho  Thu, 
Deputy  Secretary  General  of  the  Front's 
Central  Committee,  and  Includes  such  well 
known  NLF  personalities  as  Madame  Nguyen 
Thl  Bla  (who  headed  the  Front  delegation 
to  Bratislava) , 

Hanoi  radio  quotes  Ho  Thu  as  saying  that: 
"The  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
liberation  and  that  of  the  American  people 
against  the  Johnson  government's  policy  of 
aggression  and  the  struggle  of  the  world 
people  against  U.S.  Impterlallsm  to  defend 
peace  are  closely  linked  together."  Ho  added 
that  the  committee  was  founded  with  the 
view  to  "consolidating  and  developing  the 
close  relation  and  the  solidarity  and  friend- 
ship between  the  Vietnamese  and  American 
people,  and  promoting  the  coordinated 
struggle  for  the  Interests  of  the  two  peoples 
and  for  peace  and  security  In  the  world." 

The  committee  immediately  sent  messages 


to  two  American  groups,  the  National  Mo- 
bilization Committee  and  the  Students 
Mobilization  Committee,  supporting  their 
October  16  through  21  peace  drive. 

In  a  related  move  the  North  Vietnamese 
Women's  Union  sent  a  message  to  American 
women  "hailing  their  courageous  and 
sustained  struggle  against  Johnson's  war  of 
aggression  In  'Vietnam."  The  letter  also  ap- 
proved the  October  21  drive. 

Now  all  of  us  here  know  that  most  of 
the  "peace  mobilizers"  are  not  Com- 
munists. The  overwhelming  majority  are 
youngsters  who  have  grievances  against 
a  society  which  has  given  them  time  and 
money  enough  to  indulge  the  luxury  of 
self-pity. 

But  the  fact  that  they  are  not  Com- 
munists is  irrelevant — they  are  acting  out 
a  scenario  written  and  staged  by  Moscow. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  protects  their  free- 
dom to  be  dupes  of  Moscow,  provided,  of 
course,  they  remain  within  the  law. 

At  the  same  time,  those  of  us  for  whom 
history  did  not  begin  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  the  duty  to  tell  them,  and 
the  American  people,  that  what  we  are 
witnessing  is  not  a  great  "spontaneous 
upsurge  of  dissent." 

We  are  witnessing  a  classic  demon- 
stration of  Communist  "agit  prop."  A 
hard  core  of  cadres  has  gone  into  opera- 
tion, seized  the  theme  of  "peace,"  and 
created  a  front  largely  composed  of 
innocents. 

The  same  technique  was  used  In  the 
I930's  with  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism;  in  the  1940's  with  the 
Progressive  Party;  in  the  1950's  with  the 
Stockholm  Peace  Movement. 

That  sincere  Americans  allow  them- 
selves to  be  manipulated  in  this  cynical 
fashion  by  the  Moscow  puppeteers  can 
be  explained  only  by  Ignorance  or  by 
stupidity. 

After  the  evidence  I  have  Introduced 
today  the  excuse  of  ignorance  can  hardly 
be  further  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  these  tragic  happen- 
ings are  just  as  plain  as  the  noses  on 
our  faces — well  documented  and  proved 
by  unimpeachable  sources.  I  had  the 
word.  Again  I  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  people  of  this  great,  fine  city  and 
the  people  throughout  our  Nation,  to  be- 
ware of  movements  of  this  kind,  that 
originate  In  this  way,  that  have  a  pur- 
pose directly  contrary  to  our  purposes 
here  in  America,  and.  in  fact,  not  only 
contradictory  but,  as  I  have  read,  the 
long  arm  and  an  adjunct  of  the  fighting 
war  Itself  against  our  people  and  against 
our  Government, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on  Mon- 


day, the  Penator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
NETi]  be  recognized  for  a  period  of  45 
minutes,  and  that  following  that  time, 
until  not  later  than  3:30  o'clock,  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate,  and  that  not  later  than  3:30, 
there  be  a  quorum  call,  and  then  a  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday.  October  23,  19€7, 
at  not  later  than  3:30  p.m.,  there  be  a 
quorum  call  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  on 
amendment  No.  415,  oSered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfuxd]  to  the  bUl 
(S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts. 

Ordered  further,  That  all  time  for  debate 
on  the  amendment  following  the  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  |Mr.  Bennett]  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  or  their  designees. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
1  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  October  23, 
1967.  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  October  20,  1967: 
U.S.  Na\'y 

Vice  Adm.  John  J.  Hyland,  UJ5.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  I^resldent  to  be  -within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  William  F  Brtngle,  US,  Navy, 
having  been  deeignated.  vmder  the  provlslone 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  conunands  and  other  dutiee  determined 
by  the  I*resldent  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral. 

Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  when  re- 
tired, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  Stat«6  Code, 
section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  Masterton.  U.S.  Navy,  and 
Rear  Adm.  Turner  F  Caldwell,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  pro\l6ion8 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233 : 

Vice  Adm.  Charlee  B  Martell,  U.S.  Navy. 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  E.  Weakley,  V£  Navy. 

In  the  Abmy 

The    nominations    beginning    Robert    B. 

Aasen.   to    be   first   lieutenant,   and    ending 

Richard    N.    Zweig,    to    be    first    lieutenant, 

which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
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ate    and    appeared    in    the     Congressional 
Record  on  CJctober  4.  1967. 

In  thk  Navy  and  Mabink  Corps 
The  nomination  beginning  James  E.  Allen, 
to  be  lieutenant  (Jg.)  in  the  Navy,  and  end- 
ing James  A.  Addison,  to  be  captain  In  the 
Navy,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcord  on  October  3,  1967. 


*mw 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  20,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Jack  P.  Lowndes, 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Arlington, 
Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength.— Is&iah  40:  31. 

We  are  thankful,  our  Father,  for  Thy 
strength,  available  for  us.  Having 
reached  a  place  of  power  with  Thy  help, 
keep  us  from  the  sin  of  complacency. 
Deliver  us  from  indifference  in  the 
presence  of  evil,  complacency  in  the 
presence  of  human  suffering,  and  smug 
satisfaction  with  our  own  achievements. 
May  we  never  be  at  ease  so  long,  our 
Lord,  as  large  areas  of  our  national  and 
social  life  are  not  in  harmony  with  Thee. 
Stir  us  to  constant  struggle  against  evil 
and  for  righteousness. 

Now  may  the  strength  of  God  pilot 
us,  the  power  of  God  preserve  us,  the 
wisdom  of  God  instruct  us,  the  hand  of 
God  protect  us,  and  the  shield  of  God 
defend  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJi.  1948.  An  act  for  the  rellet  of  Llm  Ai 
Ran  and  Llm  Soo  Ran; 

HJl.  1960.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Angellque 
Kotisoulas: 

HJl.  2464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Too 
Young  Hul  and  her  daughter.  Ok  Young; 

HJi.  2978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Ok  Espantoso; 

H.R.  3430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylm  Mel 
l>ain: 

HJEl.  3497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Velasquez  Huerta; 

HJI.  4534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Bernadette  Llnehan;  and 

HJ4.  5216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Caaipo. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2310.  An  act  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within,  the 
U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the  U-8.  Capitol 
Grounds ,  and  for  other  purpose*. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 


the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clta  Rita 
Leola  Ines; 

S.866  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Blancarosso; 

S.  872.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Renlglo  Pabre  Sollno    (Prank  R.  S.  Pabre) ; 

S.  878.  An  act  to  amend  section  201(c)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale 
property; 

S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lanl  Angelopoulos; 

S.  1180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana 
Jacalne: 

S.  1327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 
Momtazee; 

S  2072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nestor  8. 
Cue  to; 

S.  2091.  An  act  for  the  reHef  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Campuzano; 

8  2120  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  D. 
Neugart; 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Plna  y  Gil; 

8.2175.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Juan 
Emlllo  Calgnet  y  Crespo; 

S.  2191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Jose  Suarez  Diaz; 

S  2193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez; 

S  2248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Puentes  Roca; 

3.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
garita I^orlgados; 

S.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Shlh  Gum  Lee;  and 

S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  In  certain 
cases. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  FOR  JOINT  MEET- 
ING ON  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  TO 
RECEIVE  PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED 
MEXICAN  STATES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der at  any  time  on  Friday,  October  27, 
1967,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint  meet- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  Mexican 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  take  It  this  request  Is  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  joint  meeting? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABUSE  OF  HOSPITALITY  BY 
ARAB  STUDENTS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  J0EI*50N.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  a  series  of  res- 
olutions enacted  by  a  group  known  as 
the  Organization  of  Arab  Students  In  the 
U.S.A.  This  organization  is  evidently 
composed  of  students  from  Arab  na- 
tions who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in 
the  United  States.  They  held  a  conven- 
tion recently  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

One  of  the  products  of  this  convention 
was  a  resolution  about  Vietnam.  This  res- 
olution termed  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
as  a  "brutal,  imperialistic  war"  and 
called  for  "the  immediate  stoppage  of 
Arab  oil  supply  to  the  American  Milltai^ 
Establishment  in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Southeast  Asia  in  general." 

I  think  that  it  is  impertinent  for  these 
Arab  students  to  abuse  the  hospitality  oi 
the  United  States  as  they  have  done.  It 
would  have  been  more  in  order  if  they 
had  urged  the  dictators  of  several  Arab 
States  to  cease  rattling  their  bent  and 
tarnished  sabres  and  to  try  to  do  somi  - 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  poor 
people  whom  they  now  exploit. 


THE  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION— AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OP  HEARINGS  BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  3  OF  THE  JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE  ON  OCTO- 
BER 26 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  llif 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  other  body  passed  Senale 
Joint  Resolution  114  which  would  e.\- 
tend  the  duration  of  the  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases.  This  was  appar- 
ently made  necessary  by  the  failure  of 
the  other  body  t^i  act  on  the  copyright 
revision  bill  passed  earlier  this  year  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  announce  that 
next  Thursday,  October  26,  Subcommit- 
tee No.  3  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  have  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter. Those  Members  and  other  parties 
desiring  to  communicate  their  views  on 
the  subject  may  do  so  by  contacting  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  before  that  time. 


AUTHORITIES  SHOULD  MEET  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF  MAINTAINING 
LAW  WITH  FAIRNESS  AND  FIRM- 
NESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  these  demonstrations  taking  place 
here  in  Washington,  I  hc^)e  the  same  mis- 
take m£ide  in  Detroit  will  not  be  made 
here  tomorrow.  General  Throckmorton, 
the  overall  commander  In  Detroit  Issued 
the  order,  "Unload  your  weapons  and  put 
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the  ammunition  in  your  pockets  and 
don't  load  them  until  an  officer  tells  you 
to  load."  Who  ever  heard  of  restoring 
peace  without  being  fully  armed? 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  my 
opinion  In  rioters  and  demonstrators, 
when  the  demonstrators  are  trying  to 
undermine  the  security  of  this  country. 

This  is  a  big  country  and  a  great  coun- 
try, but  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
riots  and  mass  demonstrations  it  can 
take,  especially  when  civil  disobedience 
and  willful  disregard  for  the  law  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  ballot  box  and  the 
speaker's  platform. 

If  I  were  the  commander  tomorrow,  I 
would  instruct  my  personnel  to  have  their 
weapons  loaded  and  locked.  It  would  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  have  the 
authority  to  take  all  necessary  actions  to 
maintain  order  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  one  is  injured 
tomorrow.  However,  I  trust  that  the  au- 
thorities will  meet  their  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  law  with  fairness  and 
firmness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .sincerely  believe  this  is 
the  start  of  a  sad  and  shameful  weekend 
In  our  Nation's  Capital. 


NOT  SO  CLEAN,  PERHAPS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
plosive charges  have  been  hurled  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  notorious, 
seagoing  Governors'  conference  ship 
concerning  the  advisory  telegram  re- 
puted to  have  been  sent  to  the  Inde- 
pendence by  the  White  House. 

Gov.  George  Romney,  the  "Mr.  Clean" 
of  the  Republican  Party,  has  taken  a 
characteristic  attitude  on  the  problem 
and  has  given  it  as  hii  Infallible  opinion 
that  Governor  Reagan,  in  disclosing  the 
telegram,  was  more  moral  than  its 
sender. 

I  am  not  going  to  delve  into  the  com- 
peting morality  of  the  two  positions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  not  a  matter  of 
assessing  moral  blame,  but  it  is  a  legal 
matter,  since  on  the  question  of  dis- 
closure the  Congress  has  already  spoken. 

Section  605  of  title  47  of  the  United 
States  Code  .sets  forth  criminal  penalties 
for  the  unauthorized  divulgence  of  a 
telegraph  message  by  a  person  who  is 
not  the  agent  of  the  sender. 

Clearly,  the  Reagan  divulgence  comes 
within  the  terms  of  this  statute  and, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  prosecution  under 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  LEADERS  OF 
THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHED- 
ULED FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentlman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  any- 
one might  be  misled  by  the  type  of  dem- 
onstration that  is  scheduled  in  front  of 
the  Pentagon  tomorrow,  I  wish  to  iden- 
tify some  of  the  leaders  of  this  draft- 
dodging  movement  that  is  converging  on 
Washington. 

Jerry  Rubin  is  the  project  codirector, 
who  is  better  known  for  his  leadership 
in  trj'ing  to  block  troop  trains  in  Cali- 
fornia and  for  giving  assistance  to  those 
who  would  collect  funds  for  our  enemies, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

Dagmar  Wilson,  a  cochairman  and 
founder  of  the  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  who  has  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions under  oath  before  a  House  com- 
mittee. 

John  Wilson,  a  national  leader  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, who  has  just  recently  returned 
from  Communist  Czechoslovakia  where 
he  met  with  representatives  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  William 
Kunstler  and  Arthur  Kinoy.  These  law- 
yers were  among  the  counsel  who  repre- 
sented Morton  Sobel,  coconspirator  in 
the  case  of  the  Rosenbergs,  who  gave  the 
atom  bomb  secret  to  Russia. 

I  hope  all  loyal  patriotic  Americans 
will  realize  what  kind  of  demonstration 
this  will  be  with  this  type  leadership. 
This  is  not  a  protest  or  an  exercise  in 
freedom  of  speech.  This  is  a  militant, 
overt  conspiracy  to  destroy  our  Armed 
Forces  and  to  try  to  mislead  world 
opinion  into  thinldng  that  Americans  are 
not  behind  our  boys  who  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam. 

Already  several  groups  have  with- 
drawn from  the  demonstration  plans 
after  learning  the  true  natui-e.  I  am  sure 
that  other  groups  will  withdraw  before 
tomorrow. 


PUNISHMENT  FOR  PROSPECTIVE 
DEMONSTRATORS  AT  THE  PEN- 
TAGON 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  World  War 
n  some  French  women  performed  in 
houses  of  commercial  affection  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  invaders.  When 
they  were  identified  as  traitors,  as  they 
most  assuredly  were,  they  were  branded 
by  being  shorn  of  their  hair. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  this  type  of  treatment  in  this 
country,  because  many  loyal  Americans 
have  lost  cranial  coverage  through  nat- 
ural means.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
people  who  plan  to  demonstrate  against 
the  Pentagon  tomorrow  and  thus  give 
encouragement  and  support  to  the  ter- 
rorists of  North  Vietnam  should  be  re- 
quired to  bear  some  identifying  symbol 
so  that  they  would  be  recognized  for 
what  they  are. 


COMPETITION  FOR  LOW-NUM- 
BERED LICENSE  PLATES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  good, 
clean  fun  it  will  be  difficult  to  top  the 
scramble  that  is  now  going  on  by  the 
pubahs  of  Washington,  D.C.'s  new  city 
government  for  low-nunibered  license 
plates  for  their  limousines. 

It  appears  that  the  new  mayor,  Walter 
Washington,  got  the  No.  1  license  plate 
without  too  much  of  a  struggle.  But  then 
the  numbers  game  heated  up — would 
Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  Fletcher  get  No. 
2  or  would  it  go  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
City  Council,  John  Hechmger? 

At  that  point,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, the  White  House,  sorely  beset  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  $29  billion  deficit, 
inflation,  and  an  economy-minded  Con- 
gress, laid  aside  these  minor  problems  of 
state  and  intervened  to  assign  No.  2 
license  plate  to  Hechinger  and  No.  3  to 
Fletcher. 

Going  on  down  the  list  in  this  num- 
bers game,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
our  own  beloved  and  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr.  McCormack,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  retain  his  No.  18. 

We  await  with  bated  breath  the  fur- 
ther intervention  of  the  White  House  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  this  new  and  stu- 
pendous problem  that  afflicts  our  Gov- 
ernment. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  LICENSE  PLATE 
NUMBERS  ISSLTD  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  toe 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  mj-  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  learned  with  surprise  and  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  believe  that  our 
beloved  Speaker  is  No.  8  on  the  list  of 
anyone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  18. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  It  weU  may  be 
that  in  some  strange  manner  the  Speak- 
er's automobile  drew  No.  18  but  the 
Speaker  himself  is  No.  1  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 


PROGRAM    FOR    THE    B.ALANCE    OF 
THIS  WEEK  .^ND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORX).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  xAmt  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  shall  continue  with 
the  program  previously  aimounced  for 
today.  Then  we  shall  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  next  week 
is  £is  follows: 

Monday  Is  District  day.  However,  there 
Eire  no  District  bUls  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration. 

Also  for  Monday  there  is  scheduled 
for  consideration  H.R.  11627,  authoriz- 
ing certain  additional  bridges  and  tun- 
nels in  the  State  of  Maryland,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

I  imderstand  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahonj, 
1b  here,  and  we  will  probably  have  the 
conference  report  on  the  appropriations 
for  the  space  agency  on  Monday,  and 
possibly  the  independent  offices  on  Tues- 
day. We  will  also  probably  have  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  redistricting  bill, 
and  there  will  be  other  conference  re- 
ports during  the  week. 

I  make  this  announcement  now  so  as 
to  advise  the  Members  of  the  business 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Am  I  clear 
that  on  Monday  the  conference  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  space  agency  will  be  brought  in? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  expected  to  be 
brought  in. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  And  the  con- 
ference report  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  the  redistricting  bill 
also  will  be  presented  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I 
have  not  been  specifically  advised  as  to 
which  day  it  will  be. 

On  Tuesday,  H.R,  13606,  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Wednesday,  H.R.  10915,  reduction  of 
extra-long  staple  cotton  quota,  with  an 
open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

Thursday,  HJi.  13510,  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  Act  of  1967,  with  an  open  rule 
and  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Friday  we  will  have  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses,  with  an  address  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

This  announcement  of  course  Is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  advise  all 
Members  that  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Chair  to  declare  a  recess  at  some  time 
during  the  day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Is  my  under- 
stsmdlng  accurate  that  It  may  Invlove 
the  continuing  resolution,  so  that  we 
should  stand  by  for  any  action  on  that? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man is  correct;  yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  so. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  expired. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RULES  TO 
TRANSFER  JURISDICTION  OVER 
MILITARY  AND  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERIES FROM  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  241  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  241 

Resolved,  That  clause  10  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (h)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Military  i>arka  and  battlefields." 

Sbc.  2.  Clause  19  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In 
which  veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or 
may  be  burled,  whether  In  the  tJnlted  States 
or  abroad." 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 
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Abbltt 

Brock 

Devlne 

.A.ddabbo 

Broomfleld 

Dlggs 

Anderson,  ni. 

Brown,  Calif. 

DtngeU 

.'Vnderson, 

Brown.  Mich. 

Donohue 

Tenn. 

Buchanan 

Dulskl 

Andrews, 

Button 

Dwyer 

N.  Dak. 

Carey 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Carter 

Edwards,  Calif 

Arends 

Cederberg 

Edwards,  La. 

Ashley 

Celler 

EUberg 

Barrett 

Clancy 

Erlenborn 

Belcher 

Clarlc 

Enhleman 

Bell 

Cleveland 

Everett 

Betts 

Oonte 

FaUon 

Bingham 

Conyers 

Farbateln 

Blanton 

Corbett 

Fascell 

Blatnllc 

Corman 

Pelghaji 

Bogga 

Cramer 

Flno 

Bolton 

Culver 

Flood 

Brademas 

Davis,  Wis. 

Flynt 

Brasco 

Dawson 

Ford. 

Bray 

Delaney 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Macdonald. 

Rumsfeld 

Frledel 

Mass. 

St.  Onge 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Machen 

Sandman 

Fuqua 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Schadeberg 

Gall&analds 

Matsunaga 

Schwengel 

Qarmatz 

Mayne 

Shrlver 

Oettys 

Mesklll 

Slkes 

Gilbert 

Michel 

Sisk 

Goodell 

Mlnish 

Slack 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Mlze 

Smith,  Calif. 

Orlfflths 

Moore 

Smith,  Iowa 

Orover 

Moorhead 

Snyder 

Ourney 

Morgan 

Staggers 

Hagan 

Mosher 

Stephens 

Hall 

Moss 

Stuckey 

Halleck 

Multer 

Taft 

Hanley 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Taylor 

Harsha 

Nedzl 

Tenzer 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Thompson,  N.J 

Helstosld 

NU 

Tlernan 

Henderson 

Olsen 

Tuck 

Herlong 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Tuniiey 

Hollfleld 

Ottlnger 

Udall 

Howard 

Pat  man 

UUman 

Hull 

Pepper 

utt 

Hungate 

Phllbln 

Vanlk 

Ichord 

Pickle 

Waggonner 

Jarman 

Plrnle 

Wampler 

Jones,  Mo 

Price,  Tex. 

Watklna 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pry  or 

Watson 

Kazen 

Pucinskl 

Watts 

Keith 

Purcell 

Whalley 

Kelly 

Rallsback 

Williams.  Miss. 

Kluczynski 

RandaU 

WUllams.  Pa. 

Komegay 

Rarlck 

WUlla 

Kupferman 

Rees 

WUson,  Bob 

Kyi 

Relfel 

WUson. 

Laird 

Resnlck 

Charles  H. 

Irfindrum 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Winn 

Latta 

Roblson 

Wright 

Lennon 

Rodlno 

Wyatt 

Long,  La. 

Ronan 

Wydler 

Lukens 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wyman 

McCarthy 

Rostenkowskl 

Yates 

McClory 

Roudebush 

Zablockl 

McClure 

Roush 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  234 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RULES  TO 
TRANSFER  JURISDICTION  OVER 
MILITARY  AND  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERIES FROM  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS" 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  line  4,  and  Insert 
"(h)  Military  parks  and  battlefields;  national 
cemeteries  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior." 

On  page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  "at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:"  and  insert  "a  new 
subsection  (b),  as  follows:" 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  "(b) ". 

On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  "abroad." 
and  Insert  the  following:  "abroad,  except 
cemeteries  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior",  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions "(b)"  through  "(g)"  as  subsections 
"(c)"  through  "(h)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen).  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  Is  entirely  imanl- 
mous.  It  proposes  to  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  of  certain  cemeteries  of  the 
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United  States  in  which  veterans  of 
certain  wars  are  buried,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

It  retains  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, through  the  amendments  just 
adopted,  mlUtar>-  parks  and  battlefields 
as  well  as  national  cemeteries  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

As  I  .said  earlier,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  every  conflict  that  existed  has 
been  stricken  out  of  this  bill  and  this  bill 
has  been  unanimously  reported  and 
should  be  uiianimously  supported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  reason  for 
this  legislation?  I  have  heard  no  reason 
stated  for  this  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
from  the  Interior  Committee  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Would  the 
gentleman  briefly  state  the  reason  or  rea- 
sons for  this? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  prefer  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  for  a  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  interrogation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  just  an  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  all  national  ceme- 
tery programs.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  jurisdiction  over  some  of 
them,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
jurisdiction  over  some  of  them,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  some  of  them.  This  legislation 
merely  represents  an  attempt  to  consoli- 
date all  of  them  in  one  committee  insofar 
as  organization  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  will 
yield  further,  then  there  is  a  division  of 
authority  existing  today? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  will  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  GFIOSS.  In  other  words,  this  would 
bring  all  of  them  together? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  further  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  a  very  considerable  period  of 
time  by  members  of  the  several  com- 
mittees Involved.  This  final  agreement 
was  reached  In  my  opinion  very  wisely 
and  it  Is  not  my  opinion  that  anything 
which  has  been  done  in  this  connection 
has  been  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  served  on  the  very 
first  Veterans'  Bureau  when  It  was  orga- 


nized in  1920,  It  is  my  personal  knowl- 
edge that  they  tried  to  bring  these  things 
together,  But,  historically,  certain  of 
these  cemeteries  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
while  others  were  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  well  as  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Therefore,  we  have  them  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  rep- 
resents a  very  constructive  step  toward 
bringing  all  of  them  together. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  present  administration  policy 
has  been  and  probably  still  is  against 
the  expansion  of  national  cemeteries  ex- 
cept the  one  in  Arlington.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman shed  any  light  on  whether  or 
not  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
new  committee  will  result  in  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  reply  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who  has  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  cemeteries  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  I  would  expect  our  committee  to 
immediately  hold  hearings,  and  first  at- 
tempt to  define  a  national  cemetery 
policy  for  our  countrj'. 

As  I  understand  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  executive  branch  wants  to 
close  out  the  cemeteries,  do  away  with 
them.  In  Ulking  with  other  members  of 
our  committee  I  believe  our  committee 
would  take  a  rather  moderate  approach 
toward  continuing  some  national  ceme- 
teries. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  in  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  it  is  not  only  the  policy  of 
this  administration  but  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  everj'  administration  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  cre- 
ation of  any  new  national  cemeteries 
except  the  extension  of  the  cemetery  in 
Arlington. 

There  are  68  cemetery  bills  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Some  5  years  ago  we  made  one  of  the 
most  extensive  studies  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter  that  has  ever  been 
made  by  a  committee.  We  were  unable 
to  get  anyplace. 

I  believe  that  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration, regardless  of  what  party  Is 
in  fwwer,  will  continue  as  far  as  the 
overall  program  of  authorizing  new  cem- 
eteries or  extending  existing  cemeteries. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  did  authorize  a 
veterans'  cemetery,  in  the  89th  Congress, 
In  the  last  Congress.  It  was  authorized 
as  a  veterans'  cemetery  near  a  veterans' 


facihty.  It  is  thought  that  maybe  this  is 
the  way  that  we  will  be  able  to  open  up 
programs  where  we  can  have  at  least 
regional  areas  served  by  new  cemeteries 
located  near  veterans'  facilities. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
indicated,  largely  because  I  have  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  district  that  I  rep- 
resent, I  have  evidenced  great  personal 
interest  in  this  matter.  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
were  persuaded  that  the  administration 
policy  opposed  further  expansion  of  ex- 
isting cemeteries,  but  I  believe,  certainly 
as  far  as  the  speaker  is  concerned,  that 
the  decision  that  really  upset  us  all  was 
the  decision  to  establish  a  new  cemetery 
in  Texas. 

Now.  I  understand  how  it  was  done, 
and  I  am  sure  that  most  Members  did  not 
approve  of  it  being  done  that  way.  But 
here  we  have  an  administration  telling 
us  that  there  will  be  no  further  national 
cemeteries,  there  will  be  no  further  vet- 
erans' cemeteries,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther expansion  of  existing  cemeteries, 
and  then  we  find  out  that  a  new  one  is 
established.  That  Is  the  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me. 

And  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  I,  too.  be- 
lieve it  is  about  time  that  we  had  hear- 
ings. I  beheve  it  is  about  time  that  we 
had  some  national  policy  on  this,  and  I 
believe,  as  the  gentleman  believes,  that 
it  should  be  a  reasonable  one. 

I  recognize  that  we  cannot  put  the 
cemeteries  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  where  veterans'  organizations 
w'ant  them,  but  I  believe  there  can  be  a 
reasonable  policy  established.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  has  been  very  interested  in  doing 
something  along  these  lines,  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  hold  hearings  so  that  we 
will  establish  a  policy  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  committees. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  that  in  1962  we  held  hearings  on 
March  5.  6,  and  7.  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  who  just  spoke  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  He  spoke  in  support  of 
an  expansion  of  the  program,  if  I  might 
put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Certainly  we  believe  that, 
as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  best 
thing  to  do  and  the  sensible  thing  to  do 
is  to  try  to  get  these  cemeteries  handled 
by  one  committee  of  the  House  so  that 
additional  hearings  may  be  held,  and 
proper  action  taken. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  BollingI  has 
ably  stated.  House  Resolution  241  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  attempts  to  achieve 
a  more  orderly  jurisdictional  division  in 
the  matter  of  national  cemeteries.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  bit  of  a  prob- 
lem because  the  Rules  of  the  House  ba- 
sically divide  the  jurisdiction  between 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Additionally  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  some  interest  in 
oversesis  cemeteries.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  clear  to  members  of  the  interested 
conunlttees  that  the  problem  could  be 
broken  down  into  two  rather  clearly 
distinguished  types  of  cemeteries;  those 
which  are  being  actively  used  as  national 
cemeteries  in  which  our  military  veterans 
are  being  buried,  and  those  which  are 
not  active  cemeteries.  This  latter  group 
of  cemeteries  primarily  associated  with 
major  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  is, 
as  a  general  rule  closed  to  present  and 
future  burials.  They  have  become,  along 
with  these  battlefield  sites,  military 
parks  of  an  historical  significance,  regu- 
larly bringing  Americans  from  all  over 
the  country  to  view  and  visit  them. 

This  second  group  of  cemeteries  has 
long  been  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Those  cemeteries 
still  open  and  available  for  the  burial  of 
our  service  men  ought  uniformly  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  committee  is 
charged  with  the  overall  direction  and 
formulation  of  our  national  policy  with 
regard  to  our  service  veterans.  The  com- 
mittee also  deals  on  a  regular  and  day 
to  day  basis  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  agency  which  handles  the 
matter  of  veteran  burials. 

House  Resolution  241  has  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  some  6 
months.  Hearings  were  held  earlier  in 
the  year  at  which  time  it  was  clear  to 
the  committee  that  the  resolution  as 
introduced  did  not  clearly  differentiate 
between  the  types  of  national  cemeteries 
I  have  mentioned.  Discussions  were  held 
with  the  interested  committees  and 
amendments  adopted  which  achieve  the 
desired  results.  If  the  resolution  is 
adopted  and  the  rules  amended,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  retain  Jurisdiction  over  "na- 
tional cemeteries  administered  by  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Interior" — in  other 
words,  those  cemeteries  which  are  part 
of  military  parks  and  battlefield  monu- 
ments. The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs will  have  jurisdiction  over  national 
cemeteries  "in  which  veterans  of  any  war 
or  conflict  are  or  may  be  burled  whether 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  except 
cemeteries  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. " 

As  I  have  indicated,  all  Interested  com- 
mittees have  been  consulted  and  agree 
with  the  resolution.  The  intention  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  Is  to  assist  these 
committees  by  adjusting  the  Jurisdic- 
tional lines  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
Interests  of  the  committees  and  protect 
our  veterans. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  change 
in  the  haphazard,  unplanned  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  our  veterans' 
cemeteries  is  long  overdue. 

The  measure  before  us  today,  which  is 
similar  to  my  own  House  Resolution  377, 
would  provide  a  start  toward  such  a 
change,  by  transferring  to  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  responsibility  for  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  which  American  vet- 
erans are  buried.  Let  us  make  this  start 
without  delay. 

We  have  heard  much  this  year  about 
the  crisis  in  our  national  cemeteries.  We 
have  seen  orders  limiting  veterans'  bur- 
ials at  Arlington  Cemetery,  and  there 
are  indications  that  similar  limitations 
may  soon  be  necessary  In  others. 

Though  these  steps  always  seem  to 
come  as  a  surprise,  there  is  really  nothing 
new  about  them.  For  years,  we  have 
been  frequently  warned  of  the  need  for 
a  workable,  long-term  plan  to  establish 
adequate  gravesltes  for  our  veterans.  I 
have  taken  this  floor  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions over  the  years  to  urge  the  need 
for  such  planning. 

All  legislation  toward  this  end  has  been 
repeatedly  buried  in  committee.  We  can 
wait  no  longer  to  act,  lest  the  Arlington 
crisis  grows  into  a  nationwide  impasse. 

For  example,  all  New  York  veterans 
groups  have  often  expressed  to  me  their 
concern  over  Pinelawn  National  Ceme- 
tery on  Long  Island.  When  Pinelawn  was 
established  in  1937,  it  was  estimated 
that  it  would  provide  gravesltes  for  vet- 
erans until  1975.  In  recent  years,  it  has 
become  evident  that  this  estimate  was 
overoptimistic.  Today,  we  face  the  pros- 
pect of  a  close-out  date  almost  upon  us. 

We  are  now  told  that  without  expan- 
sion, Pinelawn  is  likely  to  have  reached 
almost  full  capacity  by  1970 — a  little 
more  than  2  years  from  now.  That  is 
close  enough  to  mean  that  the  Pinelawn 
crisis  is  already  here. 

There  are  many  other  veterans'  burial 
groimds  throughout  the  United  States 
whose  future  should  be  outlined  in  a 
practical,  well-defined  plan.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  cliff-hanging  solutions 
each  time  a  cemetery  comes  close  to 
closing. 

The  rules  of  this  House  now  require 
that  all  legislation  affecting  the  National 
cemeteries  be  referred  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  It  would 
certainly  be  far  more  desirable  for  such 
legislation  to  be  considered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  whose  dally 
work  makes  it  far  more  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  veterans. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  ca.n 
assure  you  that  we  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  spokesmen  for  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Nation,  and  we  are  familiar 
with  the  changes  in  those  needs  as  the 
years  go  by. 

By  amending  clause  10,  rule  XI  today, 
we  can  make  certain  that  the  close  co- 
operation betw^een  American  veterans 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  can 
be  put  to  practical  use  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  cemeteries. 

As  I  said,  this  is  a  first  step,  leading  to 
an  essential  second  step — the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  veterans'  cemetery 
system.  In  which  can  be  buried  the  vet- 


erans of  all  the  wars  of  this  Nation,  de- 
clared and  undeclared. 

A  number  of  Members  of  this  House 
have  introduced  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  the  future  planning  which  is  the 
only  way  to  eliminate  the  recurring 
crises  in  the  national  cemeteries.  One  of 
the  bills  for  this  purpcse  is  H.R.  13457, 
which  I  have  introduced. 

Like  so  much  other  legislation  of  great 
importance  to  the  veterans  of  America, 
this  measuie  is  gathering  dust  in  a  com- 
mittee pigeonhole.  It  should  be  brought 
out  for  speedy  action.  This  is  only  part  of 
our  debt  to  tl)ose  who  have  fought  for  us, 
and  who  have  helped  to  preserve  our 
freedoms  and  our  way  of  life. 

But  today's  start  is  a  necessary  one. 
By  transferring  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  Jurisdiction  for  the  national 
cemeteries  in  which  we  bury  our  vet- 
erans, we  can  bring  closer  the  day  when 
planning,  not  crisis,  will  determine  our 
solutions  to  this  most  important  national 
problem. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  It  is 
essential  that  we  provide  adequate  ceme- 
tery facilities  for  our  veterans.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  veterans'  cemetery  at  Bev- 
erly can  no  longer  fulfill  its  function. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  action  provided 
by  this  resolution  will  be  a  first  step 
toward  resolving  a  problem  which  has 
been  too  long  isnored. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  House  Resolution  241. 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is, 
I  believe,  the  proper  committee  to  con- 
sider the  future  of  our  national  ceme- 
tery- system. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
TMr.  AspiNALL]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teaoue]  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  statesmanship  in  for- 
mulating this  proposal  to  resolve  the 
jurisdictional  problems  that  have  sur- 
rounded the  cemeter>'  issue. 

If  House  Re.solution  241  is  approved,  as 
I  am  sure  it  will  be.  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Cemeteries  Site  Selection  Advisory 
Board,  with  a  membership  drawn  from 
botli  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
major  veterans'  organizations. 

The  cemetery  problem  is  particularly 
acute  in  my  own  San  Diego  area.  After 
the  only  national  cemetery  there,  Fort 
Rosecrans,  was  closed  to  new  applica- 
tions a  year  ago,  literally  hundreds  of 
requests  for  burial  space  had  to  be  de- 
nied. 

The  Board  I  will  propose  would  be 
charged  with  recommending  the  crea- 
tion of  new  cemeteries  and  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  ones.  It  would  also  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  question  of  eligibility 
standards  for  burial  at  public  expense. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  could  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions. But  any  rejection  would  be  sub- 
ject to  review  and  possible  reversal  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  cemetery  problem  will  be 
the  most  effective  way  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem, for  shortage  of  burial  space  in  our 
hallowed  national  grounds  Is  truly  a 
national  concern.  Any  proposal  to  assist 
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only  one  area  or  region  to  acquire  addi- 
tional cemetei-y  space  is  not  likely  to 
win  much  support  in  a  Congress  whose 
Members  speak  for  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

We  Californians  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  inherent  injustices  in  the  National 
cemetery  system  as  it  now  exists. 

Today,  there  are  only  two  national 
cemeteries  open  throughout  the  entire 
West — and  those  are  distantly  located 
in  Oregon  and  Montana. 

In  contrast,  Virginia  boasts  17  nation- 
al cemeteries,  including  five  in  the  Rich- 
mond area  alone.  The  concentration  of 
the  cemeteries  in  States  like  Virginia 
was  dictated  by  considerations  during 
and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  system  was  established. 

California  and  the  West  have  never 
caught  up  with  the  East  and  South. 

A  total  of  only  five  national  cemeteries 
have  been  assigned  to  the  seven  western- 
most States.  And  of  the  five,  tliree  have 
reached  their  capacity  and  shut  down,  or 
will  shortly. 

The  system  is  badly  in  need  of  a  major 
overhaul. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  over  the  years 
the  responsible  authorities  have  made 
no  consistent  effort  to  provide  cemeteries 
to  match  the  growth  of  the  veteran  pop- 
ulation in  the  West. 

I  feel  an  unbiased  Site  Selection  Ad- 
visory- Board,  such  as  I  will  propose, 
could  do  more  than  any  other  agency  to 
redress  the  wrongs  that  have  been  com- 
mitted over  a  century. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  House  Res- 
olution 241.  to  transfer  the  Jurisdiction 
over  military  and  national  cemeteries 
from  the  Comm'ttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affciirs  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

The  effect  of  this  resolution  is  to  re- 
move from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
the  responsibility  of  administering  our 
national  cemetery  system  and  switch  it 
to  the  Veterans'  Admini.stration.  This  re- 
sponsibility properly  belongs  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  already 
handles  most  other  veterans'  matters. 
Since  the  Civil  War  one  of  the  benefits 
available  to  our  men  who  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  lias  been  the  honor 
of  being  buried  in  a  national  cemetery. 
However,  many  servicemen  are  now  being 
denied  this  honor  because  of  lack  of 
space  in  existing  national  cemeteries 
and  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  not  to  expand  present  national 
cemeteries  or  construct  new  ones.  I  feel 
this  policy  should  be  reversed  and  I  be- 
lieve the  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
facilitate  such  a  change  in  policy. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  241.  This  reso- 
lution will  amend  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  remove  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  jurisdiction 
over  legislation  relating  to  national 
cemeteries  except  for  those  national 
cemeteries  which  are  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  iiiles 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be 


further  amended  to  add  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs the  responsibility  for  legislation  re- 
lating to  cemeterie.s  of  the  United  States 
in  which  veterans  are  buried  except  for 
those  cemeteries  administered  by  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  senior  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  which  will  re- 
ceive this  added  responsibility.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. The  vesting  of  responsibility  for  leg- 
islation relating  to  national  cemeteries 
in  a  single  committee  appears  to  be  a 
sound  move.  It  appears  to  be  even  more 
logical  to  charge  the  committee  that 
deals  with  veterans'  benefits  and  services 
with  that  responsibility.  At  the  present 
time,  legislative  jurisdiction  over  ceme- 
teries in  which  veterans  are  buried  is 
divided  among  three  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Under  this  resolution  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  assume  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  all  national  ceme- 
teries except  13  which  are  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
a  part  of  the  national  park  system. 
Seven  of  these  cemeteries  are  closed  to 
further  burials.  These  cemeteries  are  lo- 
cated in  national  historical  parks  and 
battlefields.  They  are  adininistered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  because  their 
significance  as  national  monuments 
overshadows  their  importance  as  places 
of  current  burial.  Therefore,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate that  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  this  small  group  of  national  ceme- 
teries should  remain  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  tliat  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
oppose  House  Resolution  241  by  any 
means  because  I  know  that  there  has 
been  a  need  for  all  of  our  cemeteries  and 
national  monuments  to  come  under  the 
same  administration  and  oversight 
committee,  and  I  know  that  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Chairman  Teacue,  of 
Texas,  such  administration  and  oversight 
will  be  superior. 

For  the  record,  however.  I  would  like 
to  admonish  all  concerned  against  a 
broad  expansion  of  our  national  ceme- 
teries without  careful  consideration  of 
all  factors  involved.  Certainly  all  neces- 
sary facilities  must  be  provided  for  those 
veterans  who  need  appropriate  burial 
grounds  that  are  conveniently  situated 
and  well  maintained. 

However,  there  are  great  numbers  of 
privately  operated,  perpetual  care  burial 
parks  throughout  the  Nation  who  can 
in  most  cases,  provide  the  needed  facili- 
ties and  who  have  voluntarily  made  such 
facilities  available  at  vastly  reduced  and, 
often,  no  cost  to  the  survivors. 

These  operators  should  be  given  every 
consideration  as  well  as  the  sui-vivors 
of  the  veteran  involved  who,  in  many 
cases,  wish  interment  to  be  alongside 
predeceased  and  surviving  members  of 
tlie  family. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  will  consider  carefully  these 
factors  and  will  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  private  operators  to  be  heard 


in  hearings  prior  to  any  program  of  ex- 
pansion. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  and  one  who  is 
vitally  interested  in  legislation  dealing 
with  national  cemeteries,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  this  resolution. 

I  have  been  deeply'  concerned  cv^er  the 
fact  that  the  entire  future  of  federally 
operated  cemeteries  seems  to  be  buried 
in  a  quagmire  of  ijidecision  and  indirec- 
tion. The  sooner  that  jurisdiction  is  set- 
tled over  this  subject,  the  sooner  we  can 
get  on  with  solving  the  national  cemetery 
problem. 

I  believe  that  a  full  study  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  situation  is  necessai-y  to 
explore  means  of  fulfilling  the  national 
obligation  of  this  country  to  those  who 
have  fallen  in  its  battles.  And  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  putting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  direct  competition  with  the 
private  and  religious  cemetery  admin- 
istrators. We  must  seek  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary costs  in  land  purchase,  mainte- 
nance, and  administration  of  national 
cemeteries.  And  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  do  something  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing requirements  for  veteran  burial  sites. 

During  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I 
have  introduced  and  strongly  supported 
thiee  bills  dealing  with  national  ceme- 
teries. On  January  19,  1967,  I  sponsored 
H.R,  3159,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  on  Federal 
property  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif.  It 
seems  incredible  to  me  that  with  the 
large  number  of  retired  military  people 
and  veterans  in  this  area  that  some  effort 
has  not  been  made  before  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  nearby. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  expan- 
sion of  the  military  cemetery  system  has 
been  the  extraordinary  rise  in  land  cost 
near  metropolitan  areas.  My  bill.  H.R. 
3159,  however,  would  authorize  the  use  of 
land  already  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  land  in  the  Angeles 
National  Forest,  land  which  otherwise 
would  never  be  used  for  anything.  The 
area  is  secluded  and  suitable  for  a  na- 
tional cemetery,  yet  close  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Los  Angeles.  However,  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
could  take  no  action  on  this  much  needed 
legislation  because  of  the  jurisdictional 
matter. 

On  February  21.  1967, 1  introduced  an- 
other related  piece  of  legislation.  This 
bill,  H.R.  5891.  will  streamline  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  cemetery.  As 
you  know,  at  the  present  time  national 
cemeteries  come  under  three  separate 
Government  agencies — the  Army,  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  clearly  an  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  effort.  It  is  inefficient 
and  careless.  I  have  proposed  in  my  bill. 
H.R.  5891.  that  all  cemeteries  be  admin- 
istered by  one  agency — the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

On  June  28,  1967.  I  introduced  H.R. 
11229,  to  liberalize  the  burial  allowance 
now  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  behalf  of  eligible  veterans.  This 
bill  would  raise  from  $250  to  $300.  the 
VA  contribution  toward  the  actual 
funeral  expenses  of  a  veteran,  and  i:i  ad- 
dition would  provide  up  to  $100  for  the 
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purchase  of  a  burial  site.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  space  In  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, more  and  more  veterans  are  being 
burled  In  private  cemeteries,  and  for 
them  the  site  allowance  is  a  compensat- 
ing factor. 

In  just  a  few  years,  many  of  our  na- 
tional cemeteries  will  not  have  space  left 
for  burial  places.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
act  now  to  alleviate  this  situation  and  I 
urge  everyone  of  you  here  today  to 
wholeheartedly  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  241.  As  I 
see  it  this  is  a  measure  which  deserves 
the  support  of  every  Member  of  this 
House.  For  too  long  a  time  our  veterans 
cemeteries  have  been  administered  by  a 
whole  host  of  Federal  agencies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  veteran  generally.  Fur- 
ther, this  measure  would  place  juris- 
tlon  over  veterans'  cemeteries  with  the 
great  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
where  it  could  receive  the  top  priority 
treatment  that  it  deserves. 

For  some  time  I  have  criticized  what 
I  consider  to  be  shortsighted  policies 
dealing  with  the  question  of  veterans 
cemeteries.  I  think  that  if  we  approve 
this  bill  today  we  may  have  taken  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  [Mr.  Saylor]  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time,  first,  to  commend  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration.  Their  action 
indicates  that  they  are  cognizant  of  some 
inconsistencies  which  exist  at  the  present 
time  in  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  they  are  willing,  when  the 
matters  can  be  worked  out  by  the  respec- 
tive committees,  to  change  the  rules. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs [Mr.  Aspinall],  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
[Mr.  Morgan],  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr.  Rivers] 
l)ecause  the  jurisdiction  that  is  Involved 
at  the  present  time  is  fragmented  among 
those  three  committees.  I  commend  these 
three  distinguished  gentlemen  for  their 
cooperation  and  sense  of  responsibility 
in  working  out  this  dlfBcult  problem  con- 
cerning the  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  our  national  cemeteries.  This 
is  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem, 
which  affects  over  24  million  Americans. 
In  the  84th,  85th,  and  86th  Congresses 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  has 
jurisdiction  concerning  national  ceme- 
teries held  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
national  cemeteries  in  an  attempt  to 
formulate  a  national  cemetery  policy. 

The  Honorable  J.  T.  Rutherford,  who 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  during  that 
time,  presided  at  the  hearings  and  at- 
tempted to  resolve  some  of  the  dlfiQcul- 
tles.  I  commend  Mr.  Rutherford  for  the 
excellent  marmer  In  which  he  conducted 
the  hearing  and  the  Important  Informa- 
tion and  statistics  which  have  resulted 


from  the  hearings.  Because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  of  opposing  the 
expansion  of  existing  national  ceme- 
teries and  the  creation  or  establishment 
of  any  new  national  cemeteries — and  this 
Is  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican past  administrations — It  was  im- 
possible to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
that  exists. 

House  Resolution  241,  will  transfer  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  the 
jurisdiction  over  national  cemeteries, 
except  those  cemeteries  Involved  In 
national  military  parks  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  They  are:  An- 
tletam  National  Cemetery  in  Maryland, 
Battleground  National  Cemetery  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Fort  Donelson 
National  Cemetery  In  Tennessee,  Fred- 
ericksburg National  Cemetery  in  Virginia, 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Poplar  Grove  National  Cem- 
etery In  Virginia,  Shiloh  National 
Cemetery  in  Tennessee,  Vlcksburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Mississippi,  Yorktown 
National  Cemetery  in  Virginia,  plus  some 
small  areas  in  Andrew  Johnson  National 
Historic  Site  in  Tennessee,  the  Custer 
Battlefield  National  Monixment  in  Mon- 
tana, and  Chalmette  National  Historic 
Park,  Louisiana. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  two  independent  agencies 
also  involved  in  this  area  of  responsi- 
bility and  they  are:  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  and  the  Cor- 
regldor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission. 
These  two  commissions  are  concerned 
with  the  erection  of  suitable  memorials 
commemorating  the  services  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Their  specified  resp>onsibillties  are 
as  follows: 

CORREGIDOB-BATAAN      MEMORIAL     COMMISSION 

The  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  was  established  by  the  act 
of  August  5,  1953  i67  Stat.  366;  36  U.S.C. 
426 1 .  as  amended. 

The  Commission  Is  composed  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  President; 
three  Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  three  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  serve  for  a  term  of 
4  years  and  without  salary. 

The  purpose  of  the  Corregldor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission  Is  to  construct, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines,  on  Corregidor  Island 
in  Manila  Bay.  a  memorial  to  the  memorj' 
of  all  who  fought  and  died  under  the 
American  flag  In  the  Pacific  area  during 
World  War  II.  Plans  for  the  memorial  in- 
clude a  battlefield  park  with  historical 
mementos  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific  and  a 
building  for  use  as  a  tourist  center  and 
auditorium, 

In  1963,  Public  Law  88-240  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, such  sums  of  money,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500,000.  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  the  memorial,  tourist  cen- 
ter and  auditorium,  the  battlefield  park, 
and  preparation  of  a  documentary  film 
commemorating  the  story  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor,  and  other  appropriate  films 
of  the  Pacific  phase  of  World  War  n. 

Public  Law  88-240  provides  that  the 
Corregldor-Bataan    Memorial    Commis- 


sion shall  cease  to  exist  upon  completion 
of  the  construction  authorized  by  the  act, 
or  on  May  6,  1967,  whichever  shall  first 
occur. 

H.R.  3399,  a  bill  to  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  for  the  Corregldor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission  to  November  6, 
1968,  or  upon  completion  of  construction 
authorized  by  Public  Law  88-240,  which- 
ever shall  occur  first,  was  Introduced  in 
this  session  of  the  90th  Congress  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  3399  passed  the  House  on  April  24. 
1967.  and  passed  the  Senate  on  May  4. 
1967. 

AMERICAN     BATTLE     MONtTMENTS     COMMISSION 

The  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  was  created  by  the  act  of 
March  4.  1923  (42  Stat.  1509;  36  U.S.C, 
121). 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  11 
members  by  the  President  as  follows:  a 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  nine  commis- 
sioners, and  a  secretary.  Members  of  the 
Commission  serve  without  compensation 
except  the  secretary,  and  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President. 

The  purposes  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  are : 

First,  to  erect  and  maintain  memorials 
at  suitable  sites — except  in  national 
cemeteries — commemorating  the  serv- 
ices of  the  American  Armed  Forces  since 
April  6, 1917; 

Second,  to  design,  construct,  and  main- 
tain American  military  cemeteries  and 
memorials  therein  to  World  War  I  and 
subsequent  wars  located  outside  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to 
maintain  the  national  cemetery  in  Mex- 
ico City; 

Third,  to  maintain  rosters  of  burials 
and  recorded  missing  at  the  overseas 
cemeteries; 

Fourth,  to  provide  regulations  for  the 
erection  of  American  war  memorials  by 
other  sponsors  in  such  countries  as  may 
so  authorize  the  Commission; 

Fifth,  to  furnish  next  of  kin  of  those 
buried  or  memorialized  at  the  overseas 
cemeteries  with  photographs  of  the  head- 
stones or  engraved  names;  and 

Sixth,  to  erect  a  memorial  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  to  General  of  the  Armies 
John  J.  Pershing. 

Jurisdiction  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission was  originally  a  function  of  the 
War  Department.  By  Executive  Order 
No.  6614  of  February  26.  1934,  matters 
pertaining  to  national  cemeteries  and 
memorials  located  in  foreign  countries 
were  transferred  to  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  as  an  independ- 
ent agency.  Legislative  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  are  now  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  am  satisfied,  after  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  that  hearings 
will  be  held  and  that  the  Members  who 
have  introduced  almost  68  bills  which 
are  now  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views, 
and  the  administration  will  be  given  an 
opE>ortunity  to  present  its  view.  The 
Veterans'  Committee  will  then  present,  I 
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hope,  to  the  House  a  position  on  national 
cemeteries  and  let  the  House  and  the 
people  who  serve  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  work  their  will.  If  that  is  done,  it 
will  be  a  tremendous  step  forward. 

By  placing  all  activities  under  one 
independent  agency,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, which  does  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices after  their  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice, including  responsibility  for  attend- 
ing to  the  final  burial  rites  and  the  pay- 
ment of  sums  of  money  to  the  family. 
will  be  a  tremendous  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  urge  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey     [Mr. 

C.^HILL]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  all  who  have 
made  this  resolution  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years  I 
liave  been  urging  a  change  in  the 
national  policy  relating  to  veterans' 
cemeteries.  I  have  appeared  before  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  and  have  testified  in  favor 
of  the  expansion  of  our  national  ceme- 
tery system.  I  have  always  been  advised 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  opposed  to  this  expansion.  I 
have  disagreed  with  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  executive  belie\'ing  that  the 
families  of  veterans  should  be  given  the 
privilege  of  burying  the  deceased  in  a 
national  cemeteiT-  I  have  been  particu- 
larl.v  concerned  when  veterans  who  died 
as  the  result  of  battle  Injuries  were  pre- 
cluded from  burial  In  national  ceme- 
teries. 

While  I  am  aware  that  veterans  ceme- 
teries cannot  be  established  in  all  areas. 
I  am  convinced  that  appropriate  hear- 
ings would  disclose  where  the  need 
actually  exists  and  therefore  provision 
could  be  made  for  suitable  burial  plots 
In  convenient  locations  throughout  the 
country. 

I  realize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, has  always  recognized  the  problem 
and  has  tried  to  the  very  best  of  his  abil- 
ity to  be  helpful.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  relinquishing  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  of  this  House  jurisdiction  over 
veterans'  cemeteries.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  also  been  coop- 
erative and  helpful  and  I  am  convinced, 
based  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI. 
that  full  hearings  will  be  held  and  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  taken  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  think  this  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  today  more  than  ever, 
with  men  dying  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
Vietnam,  we  must  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  burial  of  our  veterans  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 


Committee  is  the  appropriate  fonun  for 
this  decision.  I  heartily  endorse  the  reso- 
lution and  urge  Its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  I  also 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
fine  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  complimenting  the  efforts 
of  the  various  committee  chairmen  In 
attempting  to  resolve  this  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  concern  that  the 
remaining  space  available  in  our  na- 
tional cemeteries  is  insufficient  to  give 
the  distinction  of  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  to  all  desening  veterans  and 
their  wives. 

If  we  do  not  now  begin  to  look  ahead 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  to  refuse  burial  in 
national  cemeteries  to  those  who  are 
among  the  most  responsible  for  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  which  this  Nation 
enjoys  today. 

This  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
issued  new  regulations  which  severely  re- 
stricted those  eligible  for  burial  in  our 
national  cemeteries.  The  regulations  were 
made  necessary-  because  the  administra- 
tion has  consistently  opposed  the  expan- 
sion of  our  national  cemetery  system. 
The  new  regulations  were  a  slap  in  the 
face  of  our  veterans  who  have  defended 
our  country-  with  great  courage  in  time 
of  grreat  need. 

I  trust  that  the  action  we  are  taking 
here  today  will  result  in  a  more  realistic 
policy  in  this  area  and  break  up  the  legis- 
lative logjam  which  has  resulted  from 
the  administration's  refusal  to  support 
additions  to  the  national  cemetery 
system. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  yielded  to  me.  I  doubt  if  any 
committee  in  recent  years  has  yielded  up 
as  much  Jurisdiction  as  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  willing  to 
yield  up  at  this  particular  time.  But  may 
i  say  to  my  colleagues  that  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation, which  has  jurisdiction  over  these 
cemetery'  bills,  that  we  have  over  400  bills 
before  that  committee  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  busy  enough  without  trying 
to  overcome  the  opposition  we  have  had 
In  the  various  administrations,  at  least 
for  the  past  20  years,  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  or  even  the  enlargement  of 
one  of  our  veterans'  cemeteries. 

1  think  everyone  should  be  advised  as 
to  the  cemeteries  that  are  left  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  I  shall  read  them  at  the  present 
time: 


Antietam,  Md.,  which  is  already  closed 
to  burlEJ ; 

Battleground.  D.C.,  which  Is  closed  to 
burial ; 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  which  Is  still 
open  to  burial ; 

Fredricksburg,  Va.,  which  Is  closed  to 
burial ; 

Gettysburg.  Pa.,  which  is  open  to 
burial; 

Poplar  Grove.  Petersburg.  Va.,  which 
is  closed  to  burial ; 

Shiloh.  Tenn.,  which  is  open  to  burial; 

Stones  River,  Tenn.,  which  Is  open  to 
burial ; 

Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  which  is  closed  to 
burial ; 

Yorktown,  Va.,  which  is  closed  to 
burial ; 

Andrew  Johiison  National  Historic 
Site,  which  Is  open  to  burial ; 

Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument, 
which  is  open  to  burial;  and  Clialmette 
National  Historical  Park.  La.,  which  is 
closed  to  burial. 

This  leaves  13  of  the  national  parks 
or  national  historic  site  cemeteries  still 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  All  other  cemeteries  and 
all  bills  having  to  do  with  other  proposed 
cemeteries  would  go.  by  this  resolution, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans' Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  desirous  that  this  change  of 
jurisdiction  be  taken  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor] 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  Chairman  [Mr.  Aspinall],  and 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  [Mr. 
Saylor ] . 

I  am  familiar  with  the  efforts  both  of 
them  have  been  making  down  through 
the  years  to  get  a  national  policy  on 
cemeteries  established.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
sound  change  In  House  rules.  I  believe 
the  cemeteries  operated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  and  rest  with  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  and  that  other  ceme- 
teries should  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  after 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Quillen]  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quonim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
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the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  226,  nays  0,  not  voting  206,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  3271 
YEAS— 226 


Abernethy 

Goodllng 

OHara.  Mich. 

Adair 

Green,  Oreg. 

OKonskl 

Adams 

Gross 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gubser 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Gude 

Patten 

Ashmore 

Ha^an 

Pelly 

Asplnall 

Haley 

F'erklna 

Ay  res 

Hamilton 

Pettis 

Baring 

Hammer- 

Pike 

Bates 

schmldt 

Poage 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poff 

Berrv 

Hansen.  Wash 

Pollock 

Bevlil 

Hardy 

Pool 

Blester 

Harrison 

Price,  ni. 

Boland 

Harvey 

Quie 

Boiling 

Hathaway 

Quillen 

Bow 

Hawkins 

Reid.  ni. 

Brlnkley 

Hays 

Reia.  N  Y. 

Brooks 

Hechler.  W  Va 

.  Remecke 

Brotzman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hicks 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brovhlll,  N  C. 

Horton 

Rlegle 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hosmer 

Rivers 

Burke.  Fla. 

Howard 

Roberts 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hunt 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Irwin 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Bu.sh 

Joelson 

Roudebii.sh 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roybal 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Cabell 

Jonas 

Ryan 

CahlU 

Jones.  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Caaey 

Karsten 

Satterfleld 

Chamberledn 

Kastenme;er 

Saylor 

Clausen, 

Kazen 

Scherle 

DonH. 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Clawsou,  Del 

King.  Calif. 

Schneebell 

Cohelan 

King.  N.Y. 

Schwelker 

Collier 

Klrwan 

Scott 

Colmer 

Kleppe 

Selden 

Conable 

Kuykendall 

Shipley 

Cowger 

Kyros 

Skubltz 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Smith,  NY. 

Curtis 

Leggett 

Smith.  Okla. 

Daddarlo 

Lennon 

Springer 

Daniels 

Lipscomb 

Stanton 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lloyd 

Steed 

de  la  Garza 

Long.  Md. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dellenback 

McCulloch 

Stelcrer.  Wis. 

Denney 

McDade 

Stratton 

Dent 

McDonald. 

Stubblefleld 

Derwlnskl 

Mich, 

Sullivan 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Taloott 

Dole 

McFall 

Taylor 

Dow 

McMillan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dowdy 

MacGregor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Downing 

Madden 

Thompson,  Ga 

Duncan 

Mahon 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Eckhardt 

M  irsh 

Van  Deerlln 

Edmondson 

M:irtlu 

Vlgorlto 

Esch 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Waldle 

Evans.  Colo. 

May 

Walker 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Whalen 

Flndley 

Mlllor.  Calif. 

White 

Fisher 

Miller.  Ohio 

Whltener 

Foley 

Mills 

Whitten 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mink 

Widnall 

Fraser 

Mlnshall 

Wigijlns 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Monti^omer>- 

Wilson,  Bob 

Gallagher 

Morris.  N   Mex. 

Wolff 

Gardr.er 

Morton 

Wylle 

Gathlngs 

Murphy,  ni. 

Young 

Glalmo 

Myers 

Zlon 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Zwach 

Gonzalez 

Nichols 

Ooodell 

OHara.  111. 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 206 

Abbltt 

Betts 

Button 

Adda b bo 

Bingham 

Carey 

Albert 

Blackburn 

Carter 

Anderson.  111. 

Blanton 

Cederberg 

Anderson, 

Blatnlk 

Celler 

Tenn. 

Boggs 

Clancy 

Andrews, 

Bolton 

Clark 

N.  Dak. 

Brademas 

Cleveland 

Annunzlo 

Brasco 

Conte 

Arends 

Brav 

Conyers 

Ashley 

Brock 

Corbett 

Barrett 

Bioomfleld 

Corman 

Battln 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Belcher 

Brown,  Mich. 

Culver 

Bell 

Buchanan 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Resnlck 

Delaney 

Karth 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Devlne 

Keith 

Roblson 

Dlggs 

Kelly 

Rodlno 

DuigeU 

Kluczynskl 

Ronan 

Donohue 

Komegay 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dorn 

Kupferman 

Rostenkowski 

Dulskl 

Kyi 

Rosenthal 

Dwyer 

Laird 

Roush 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Landnim 

Rumsfeld 

Edwards,  CalU 

Latta 

Sandman 

Edwards,  La. 

Long,  La. 

St.  Onge 

Eilberg 

Lukens 

Schadeberg 

Erlenborn 

McCarthy 

Schwengel 

Eshleman 

McClory 

Shrlver 

Everett 

McClure 

Slkes 

Fallon 

Macdonald, 

Slsk 

Farbsteln 

Mass. 

Slack 

Fascell 

Machen 

Smith,  Cam. 

Feigban 

Mallllard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Flno 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Snyder 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Plynt 

Mayne 

Staggers 

Ford, 

Meakill 

Stephens 

WUllam  D. 

Michel 

stuckey 

Fountain 

Minlsh 

Taft 

Frellnghuysen 

Mize 

Tenzer 

Friedel 

Monagan 

'ihompson,  NJ 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Tiernan 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Tuck 

Galinanakls 

Morgan 

Tunney 

Garmatz 

Morse,  Mass. 

UdaU 

Gettya 

Mosher 

UUman 

Gilbert 

Moss 

Utt 

Gray 

Multer 

Vander  Jagt 

Green.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Vanlk 

Griffiths 

Nedzl 

Waggonner 

Grover 

Nelsen 

Wampler 

Gurney 

Nix 

Watklns 

Hall 

Olsen 

Watson 

Halleck 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Watts 

Hal  pern 

Ottlnger 

Whalley 

Hanley 

Patman 

Williams,  Mlm. 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Williams,  Pa. 

Harsha 

Phil  bin 

Willis 

Hebert 

Pickle 

Wilson, 

Helstoskl 

Pirnle 

Charles  H. 

Henderson 

Price,  Tex. 

Winn 

Herlong 

Pr>-or 

Wright 

HoUfleld 

Puclnskl 

Wyatt 

Holland 

Piircell 

Wydler 

Hull 

Rallsback 

Wyman 

Hun  gate 

Kandall 

Yates 

Ichord 

Rarlck 

Zablockl 

Jarman 

Rees 

Jones,  Mo. 

Relfel 

So  the  resolution  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Minlsh  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Conte, 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  TaXt. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Zablockl   with  Mr    Brock. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Nelsen. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr    Donohue  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with   Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Utt. 

Mr.  Iiong  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Clancy. 


Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Cederberg. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.    Rhodes    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Rostencwski  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Galifianakls  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr  Fountain  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr   Relfel. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Blngiiam  with  Mr.  Ruin.sfeld. 

Mr.     Green     of     Pennsylvania     with    Mr. 
McClure. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sand- 
maji. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  .Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.    Patman    with   Mr.    V^atson   of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr  Slack  with  Mr  Mayne. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Felghan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr,  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  WUllam  D  Ford  with  Mr.  Nl.K. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mrs  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr  Reuss. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Eklwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr  Hanna. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tenne.s.see  with  Mr.  I^qua. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr,  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr,  UUman. 

Mr.  HollfleldVuh  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT.  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  AND  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  1968 

Mr.    EVmS   of   Tennessee   submitted 
a    conference    report     and    statement 
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on  the  bill  <H.R.  9960)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundr>'  independent  exec- 
utive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offlces.  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT,  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  .ADMIN- 
ISTRATION APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1968 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  'H.R.  12474)  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REREFERENCE  OF  CERTAIN  BILLS 
FROM  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO  COM- 
MITTEE  ON   VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  following  bills  and  that  they  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs:  H.R.  235.  H.R.  236,  H  R.  278.  H.R. 
306  H.R.  322,  H.R.  345.  H.R.  346.  H.R. 
347  HR.  403.  H  R.  640.  H.R.  648. 
890,  H.R.  1042.  H.R.  1168,  H.R. 
HR.    1407,    H.R.    2062,    H.R.    2125. 

2136,   H.R.   2291, 

H.R.    3118,   H.R. 

3304,   H.R.   3315. 

H.R.    3801,    H.R. 

5279.   H.R.   5440. 

H.R.    5649,   H.R. 

5891.   H.R.    6009. 

H.R.    6282,   H.R. 

6627,   H.R.   7226, 

HR.    7333.   HR. 

8290.   H.R.   8782, 

H.R    10795.  H.R. 
12224.  H.R.  12352.  HR    12556 
H.R.  12822,  H.R.  13457.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 53,  and  House  Resolution  660. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
sugge.st  that  a  file  cabinet  goes  along 
with  the  bills. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  I  may  say  that  the  action 
will  relieve  my  file  cabinets  very  mate- 
rially. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


2135. 

HR. 

3294. 

H.R. 

5270. 

H.R. 

5798. 

HR. 

6396, 

H.R. 

8190, 

H.R. 


H.R 
2545. 
H.R. 
3744. 
H.R. 
5620, 
H.R. 
6237, 
H.R. 
7287. 
H.R. 
10438 


H.R. 

3159. 

H.R. 

3818, 

H.R. 

5657, 

H.R. 

6395. 

H.R. 

8044. 

H.R. 

10810. 

H.R.  1 


H.R. 
1306, 
HR. 
2292, 
H.R. 
3316, 
H.R. 
5473, 
H.R. 
6065, 
H.R. 
7268. 
HR. 
9166. 
H.R. 
1801, 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER    23 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
GXin 1863— Part  22 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  House  Reso- 
lution 241  I  was  momentarily  delayed 
and  was  not  able  to  be  present  to  vote. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  vot-ed 
in  the  affiiTnative. 


FACILITATE  LAND  EXCHANGES 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU 
up   House  Resolution   947   and   ask   for 
it£  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  947 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hottse  on  the  State  of  th€ 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
10442)  to  faclliUte  exchanges  of  land  under 
the  act  of  March  20.  1922  (42  Stat.  4651.  for 
use  for  public  schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  .^hall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  ccnsldered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Quillen!  and,  pending  that.  I  5'ield 
myself  such  tune  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mis,souri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  listened  to  a  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  know  the  purpose  not  only  of 
the  resolution  but  also  of  the  bill  it  makes 
in  order.  I  know  of  absolutely  no  con- 
troversy on  either  the  rule  or  the  bill.  I 
therefore  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QLTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]  has  stated. 
House  Resolution  947  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10442. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  10442  is  to  re- 
move a  specific  problem  which  faces 
many  school  districts  throughout  the 
countrj'. 

In  areas  where  lands  are  owned  by  the 
Forest  Service,  it  is  common  for  school 
districts  to  locate  their  schools  on  these 
publicly  owned  lands  This  practice  has 
given  rise  to  some  problems:  First,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessarj' 
financing  for  improvements  upon  lands 
the  school  district  does  not  own:  and 
second,  the  problems  faced  by  school  dis- 
tricts in  obtaining  title  to  such  lands. 


Current  law  requires  an  exchange  of 
land  of  equal  value.  Private  owners  can 
pick  up  their  prices:  frequently  there  is 
no  suitable  land  available.  The  bill  re- 
solves the  problem  by  creating  a  new 
method  school  districts  can  use  to  ac- 
quire title  to  the  public  lands  on  which 
they  have  constructed  schools. 

P\mds  may  be  deposited  with  the  Sec- 
retary- of  Agriculture  in  the  amount  of 
the  appraised  value;  after  this  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  convey  title  to  the 
Forest  Sen'ice  lands  to  the  school  dis- 
trict. The  funds  so  deposited  are  held 
available  for  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
equivalent  land  for  inclusion  into  the 
Forest  Service's  lands. 

Limitations  are  placed  on  the  use  of 
this  procedure  to  insure  no  abuses  occur. 
The  lands  conveyed  to  any  school  dis- 
trict cannot  exceed  80  acres.  Funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  can  be  used  only 
to  purchase  equivalent  land,  and  such 
land  must  be  in  the  same  State  and  ap- 
propriate for  Inclusion  into  our  national 
forests.  A  committee  amendment  u-ill  re- 
quire a  separate  appropriation  by  Con- 
pre.ss  for  the  Secretary  to  remove  anj-  of 
the  moneys  from  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase any  land. 

No  additional  cost  Is  anticipated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  sup- 
ports the  bill.  There  are  no  minority 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  H.R.  10442.  which  I  introduced 
in  an  effort  to  provide  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  for  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  school  districts  operat- 
ing in  national  forest  areas.  In  some 
causes,  the  best  interests  of  the  children 
and  the  di.=trict  can  be  served  through 
school  sites  centrally  located,  which  may 
be  on  national  forest  land.  In  some  In- 
stances these  schools  are  operated  under 
special  permits  with  title  to  the  land 
remaining  in  the  national  forest.  These 
school  districts  experience  financing 
problems  and  other  uncertainties  arising 
from  the  limited  tenure  allowed  by  per- 
mits, the  lack  of  assurance  in  regard  to 
fees,  and  the  problem  of  financing  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  on  lands  not 
owned  by  the  distnct. 

Under  present  law.  as  an  alternative. 
school  districts  may  endeavor  to  acquire 
title  to  school  sites  by  exchanging  the 
land  for  other  non-Federal  land  of  equal 
value,  which  the  Forest  Service  is  wilhng 
to  accept.  The  great  difficulty  which 
arises  is  that  in  some  areas  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  district  to  acquire  ac- 
ceptable exchange  lands  now  In  private 
owTiership.  because  owners  of  these  lands 
frequently  demand  purchase  prices  far 
higher  than  the  appraised  value  fixed  by 
the  Forest  Service.  In  other  instances, 
there  are  simply  no  acceptable  private 
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holdings  in  the  immediate  area  which 
would  be  available  for  purchase  negotia- 
tions by  the  school  district. 

H.R.  10442  is,  I  believe,  a  simple  direct 
solution  to  this  problem.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  school  sites  needed,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  integrity  of  our 
national  forests.  The  bill  would  permit 
a  school  district  to  deposit  an  amount 
equal  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  school 
site  land  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  would  be  authorized  to  convey 
the  land  to  the  district.  The  money  so 
deposited  would  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  acquisition  of 
equivalent  land  in  the  same  State  to  be 
added  to  the  national  forest. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  such  ex- 
changes could  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
exchange  land  offered  by  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  partially  by  deposit.  The  bill 
limits  the  exchange  to  any  one  public 
school  district  to  no  more  than  80  acres. 

Also,  the  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  would  establish  a  spe- 
cial fund  In  the  Treasury  for  deposits 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  this  legislation.  This  amend- 
ment, therefore,  would  insure  that  this 
fund  was  separate  and  be  subject  to  the 
appropriations  process  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  land  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  replace  that  conveyed 
to  the  public  school  districts  under  this 
legislation. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  there 
have  been  numerous  private  bills  offered 
In  the  p>ast  to  enable  specific  school  dis- 
tricts to  acquire  sites  on  forest  lands. 
These  bills  were  denied  favorable  action. 
In  some  instances  they  involved  donation 
of  the  site,  and  In  other  cases,  some  meas- 
ure of  payment  would  have  been  re- 
quired. I  think  Congress  has  rejected 
these  private  bUls.  because  they  would 
create  what  might  turn  out  to  be  unde- 
sirable precedent  find  all  of  them  tended 
to  diminish  the  national  forest  holdings, 
contrary  to  our  general  policy. 

The  bill  now  before  you  was  worked 
out  through  numerous  conferences  with 
national  forest  people  and  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware  has  the  strong  endorsement 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  legislation  has  the  virtue  of  set- 
ting up  the  general  public  policy  and 
avoids  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  In- 
dividual district  problems  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  In  my  opinion  It  also  preserves 
both  the  integrity  of  our  forest  lands, 
and  requires  the  equivalent  of  payment 
at  full  appraisal  value,  thus  insuring 
against  discrimination,  either  for  or 
against  school  districts  operating  in  na- 
tional forest  areas,  in  comparison  with 
those  outside  forest  areas. 

The  legislation  would  not  Involve  a 
large  number  of  districts,  although  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  those  affected. 
I  have  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
districts  possibly  affected  In  California. 
In  our  State  approximately  50  percent  of 
all  the  land  in  the  State  Is  In  Federal 
Oovemment  ownership.  Much  of  this 
land  Is  interspersed  with  private  hold- 
ings, on  which  families  reside  and  where 
educational  facilities  must  be  provided. 
My  survey  discloses  that  this  legislation 
would  be  of  significance  In  at  least  five 


of  California's  58  counties.  These  coun- 
ties and  perhaps  others  have  school  dis- 
tricts in  national  forest  areas  which  are 
facing  school  site  problems.  I  am  sure 
that  an  equivalent  situation  exists  in 
other  States  in  which  national  forests 
are  located. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  trust  and  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  this  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  acceptable  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  concerned  school  dis- 
tricts, and  that  H.R.  10442  will  be  worthy 
of  enactment  today. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  1.  not  voting  210,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  328] 
YEAS— 221 


Abernethy 
Adair 
.^dam8 
-Mbert 

Andrews,  Ala 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Bennett 
Berry 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa 
Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 


Edmondsoa 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fraser 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Gross 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 


Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlaa.  Calif. 
May 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Minshall 
Montgomery 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
OHara.  HI. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
ONeal,  O*. 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  m. 
Qule 
Quillen 
Reld,  ni. 
Held.  N.Y 
Relnecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  N.T. 


Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Savior 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 


Smith,  Okla. 
Springer 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 

NAYS— 1 
Pike 
NOT  VOTING- 


Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

woia 

Wylle 
Young 
Zlon 
Zwach 


ni. 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif, 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burle.son 
Button 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esbleman 
Everett 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flno 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D 


Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakis 

Qarmatz 

Gettvs 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Qurney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

Macdonald, 

Mass 
Machen 
Mainiard 
Mathlas,  Md 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Mlnlsh 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  NY. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 


-210 

Olsen 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Price.  Tex 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Sh  river 

Slkes 


Calif. 
.  Iowa 


Slsk 

Slack 

Smith. 

Smith. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnoU. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.    Gilbert   with   Mr.   Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
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Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
D:ikota. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Wymau. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Conte. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Kyle. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.   Abbltt   with  Mr    Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mrs,  Bolton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Nelsen. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Devlne 

Mr    Culver  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.    Dlngell    with    Mr.    Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 

Utt. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  M'.  Flno. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Cederberg. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Batten. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr  Galiflanakis  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr  E.shleman. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Grover. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.   Barrett   with   Mr.   Halleck. 

Mr.  Brademas  wUh  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Mlze 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr  Wydler. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Tunney   with   Mr.   Wampler. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.   Waggonner  with   Mr.   Whalley. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.   Machen   with    Mr.    Stafford. 

Mr.  Moorhead   with   Mr.   Watklns. 

Mr,    Patman   with    Mr    Watson. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mesklll 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 

Schwengel. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr   Blanton  with  Mr.  Felghan. 

Mr   Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr.  Griffiths. 
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Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Karth  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Nedzl  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Resnlck  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Roush  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Staggers  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Stuckey  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mlssls- 


Wlllls  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Fascell  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Herlong  with  Mr.  Purcell. 
Ottlnger  with  Mr.  W"atts. 
Udall  with  Mr.  Tuck. 
Klrwan  with  Mr.  Boland. 
Burleson  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Dent  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Gettys  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
Holland  with  Mr.  Monagan. 
Rees  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 
Pool  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'H.R.  10442'  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20.  1922 
142  Stat.  465) ,  for  use  for  public  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.V  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  10442.  with 
Mr.  St  Germain  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  !Mr.  Hansen]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  try  to  help  the  House  expedite 
the  business  and  get  to  a  prompt  ad- 
journment this  afternoon.  I  think  we 
might  well  accept  the  explanation  al- 
ready made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee as  covering  the  Items  of  this  bill. 

There  was  no  objection  made  to  the 
bill  in  the  committee,  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  objection  since  then,  other  than  a 
suggested  amendment  which  has  just 
now  been  presented  to  me. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  must,  with  some  reluctance,  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  which  is  to 
be  offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HosmerI. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses has  merit  In  substance,  but  is  defec- 
tive In  form 

I  share  the  gentleman's  concern  over 
a  proliferation  of  special  accounts  in 
the  treasury,  but  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  go  beyond  the  re- 
moval of  the  bill's  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  special  fund.  It  would  also  delete 
the  limitation  on  the  Secretary  to  con- 


fine his  acquisition  of  other  land  to  real 

property  in  the  same  State. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
therefore  leave  all  the  collected  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretar>'  of  Agri- 
culture, rather  than  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. It  would  also  establish,  in  ef- 
fect, an  outright  land  sales  program  by 
the  Forest  Service.  For  these  reasons  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  and  any 
like  motion  to  recommit  while  urging 
passage  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho    IMr. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   10442 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when- 
ever an  exchange  of  land  is  proposed  by  a 
public  school  district  or  other  public  school 
authority  under  the  Act  of  March  20.  1922 
(42  Stat.  465),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C  485. 
486),  or  other  authority  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  ex- 
change national  forest  lands  or  other  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  if  the 
public  school  authority  proposing  the  ex- 
change has  insufficient  land  to  oRer.  the  ex- 
change may  be  completed  upon  deposit  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  value  of  the  selected  land.  Any 
amount  so  deposited  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  in  the  same  State  as  the  selected 
lands  and  which  are  determined  by  him  to 
be  suitable  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  se- 
lected lands.  Lands  so  acquired  shall  have 
the  same  status  and  shall  be  subject  tC'  the 
same  laws,  regulations,  and  rules  as  the  se- 
lected land. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  conveyance  in  exchange  of 
more  than  eighty  acres  to  any  one  public 
school  district  or  other  public  school  author- 
ity. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  the  words  "avail- 
able to"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"covered  Into  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury 
which  when  appropriated  shall  be  available 
until   exj>ended   by" 

AMENDMENT   TO    COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 
OFTEHED  BY  MR    HOSMER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmeb  to  the 
committee   amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  period,  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  line  2  and  following 
down  through  line  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California   ;Mr.  Hosmer]   Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  House  is  anxious  to  work  its  will 
today  so  I  will  be  brief  in  explaining  what 
this  amendment  does. 

By  the  terms  of  this  bill  when  less  than 
80  acres  of  land  are  exchanged  to  a 
school  district — and  that  is  all  the  bill 
applies  to.  less  than  80  acres — a  school 
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district  instead  of  providing  land  to  the 
Forest  Service,  in  whole  or  in  part  can 
provide  cash  representing  the  value  of 
the  land  it  is  going  to  get  from  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  way  the  bill  is  written,  and  sought 
to  be  amended  by  the  coznmittee,  this 
cash  that  is  so  received  would  go  into  a 
special  fund  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, out  of  which  some  later  Congress 
might  appropriate  money  to  buy  similar 
lands  in  the  same  State  to  take  the  place 
of  lands  given  to  the  school  district  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

In  theory  that  is  a  commendable  idea. 
But  as  a  matter  of  practical  application, 
it  is  not. 

These  transactions  with  the  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  50  States  and  the 
territories  are  not  large  in  number,  the 
amount  of  land  is  not  large,  and  its  value 
is  not  great. 

So  we  will  have  that  separate  fund  of 
a  minimal  amount  lying  over  in  the 
Agriculture  Department.  It  will  cost 
money  to  administer — not  much,  but  it 
will  probably  cost  more  money  than  is  in 
the  fund  to  appropriate  it  out  again  for 
the  purchase  of  land. 

So  such  a  small  amount  is  involved, 
what  my  amendment  would  do  would  be 
merely  to  strike  out  this  procedure,  and 
when  the  school  districts  deposit  money 
to  get  some  of  their  land  from  the  For- 
est Service  to  build  a  school,  that  money 
will  simply  go  into  the  Treasury,  where 
it  can  be  put  into  the  general  fund,  and 
thereby  we  will  save  ourselves  all  of  this 
complicated  accounting  and  going 
through  a  useless  act.  I  certainly  ask  the 
support  of  the  House  on  this  amend- 
ment to  clean  up  the  bill  as  it  should  be. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  If  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  California 
correctly,  his  amendment  would  result  in 
any  funds  which  would  be  paid  for  land 
by  school  districts  under  this  bill  being 
received  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  correct.  We  all 
know  the  Treasury  needs  the  money  and 
we  all  know  that  we  do  not  need  another 
account  in  .some  back  pocket  somewhere. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  an  Ari- 
zonan.  I  find  it  very  agreeable  to  be 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  is  a  very  rare  oc- 
casion. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr,  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
not  want  to  find  fault  with  the  gentle- 
man's objective  in  trying  to  save  admin- 
istrative cost,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
accept  his  amendment  would  be  to  ap- 
prove a  policy  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  public  lands  which  I 
doubt  the  majority  of  the  House  would 
want  to  approve,  although  personally  I 
have  been  one  of  those  who  have  felt 
that  we  probably  ought  to  dl.spo.se  of  a 
large  part  of  the.se  public  lands.  But  I 
have  not  thought  that  the  forest  lands 
were  the  place  to  begin,  and  certainly 
not  on  a  bill  like  this. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  diminish  the  amount  of  forest  land 


Because  there  are  only  rather  infinitesi- 
mal amounts  of  land  Involved  here,  it 
is  true  that  the  cost  of  administration  of 
this  fund  would  unquestionably  be  in- 
ordinately high  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  money  involved.  But  I  would  be  a  little 
reluctant  to  accept  the  philosophy  that 
we  should  simply  sell  these  lands  and 
pocket  the  money. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  the  amount  of 
land  involved  is  highly  unlikely  ever  to 
exceed  400  or  500  acres  a  year,  and  prob- 
ably much  less? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  doubt  that  it  will  go  even  as 
high  as  the  gentleman  suggests.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  feel  that  It  sets  a  rather 
dangerous  precedent  that  we  probably 
do  not  want  to  set. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  further  that  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  this  would  amount  to  as 
much  as  $10,000  a  year  In  any  year,  and. 
therefore,  would  amount  to  so  small  a 
sum  that  it  would  almost  buy  nothing? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  already  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  on  that,  but  I  think 
the  gentleman  must  likewise  agree  with 
me  that  it  does  open  the  door,  that  it 
does  set  a  precedent,  that  it  probably 
will  be  followed  by  opening  the  door  a 
little  further,  and,  while  I  do  not  get 
terribly  excited  about  that.  I  think  there 
are  a  good  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  would. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  wish  to  ask 
my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  if,  in  his  opinion, 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  Forest 
Sei-vice  would  have  authority  to  buy 
lands  in  the  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  authorizes  the  school  district  that 
is  so  located  on  forest  lands  to  have  an 
appraisal  of  its  property,  just  as  this  pro- 
\1des,  and  to  deed  to  the  Forest  Service 
or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
land  of  like  value  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Forest  Service.  All  In 
the  world  this  bill  does  is  to  shorten  the 
process  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
school  district  to  go  out  and  solicit  lands 
over  the  State.  That  is  the  only  effect 
of  the  bill.  J  doubt  that  this  is  a  proper 
vehicle  to  make  so  far  reaching  a  change 
in  policy. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
bill  is  perfectly  fine.  But  I  was  wonder- 
ing about  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Is  the  language  In  the  bill  on  page  2 

necessary  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  to  reacquire  lands  to  take  the 

place  of  lands  which  have  been  sold? 

Mr.  POAGE  Yes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  was  my 


opinion  the  law.  as  it  is  now,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  I  understand  the  exist- 
ing law  authorizes  transfer  of  lands,  not 
the  taking  of  money  and  investment  of 
the  money.  If  the  law  presently  allowed 
investment  in  lands,  there  would  not  be 
any  purpose  to  this  bill  whatever. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  .say,  as  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  sum  is  so  small  in  amount  of 
land  and  money  that  Insofar  as  any 
precedent  is  concerned  for  violation  of 
public  land.  It  would  not  be  so  under 
the  legal  maxim  of  de  minimis  non  curat 
lex,  wiiich  means  something  that  is  tins 
small  would  never  be  a  precedent  for  vio- 
lation of  public  lands  and  national  for- 
ests. Therefore,  I  again  urge  we  do  the 
sensible  course  of  things  here,  cover  this 
money  into  the  Treasurj'  and  not  estab- 
lish an  expensive  fund. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  I 
think  It  miglit  be  Interesting  to  point  out 
that  some  of  the  freshmen  Members, 
who  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  how  to  run  this  Hou.se  in  a  very 
short  length  of  time,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  the  other  day  sort  of  derogating 
the  leadership  for  not  having  sessions 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

Actually,  I  think  we  have  been  having 
sessions  pretty  regularly  on  Mondays, 
with  quite  a  nun^ber  of  bills  handled, 
and  rollcalls. 

In  any  case,  these  people  with  quite  a 
bit  of  knowledge  about  how  to  run  the 
House  suggested  we  should  have  meet- 
ings every  Friday.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  Friday  after  they  sent 
the  letter,  about  half  of  them  were  ab- 
sent, and  today  on  the  firet  rollcall  about 
one-third  are  absent,  to  wit:  Me.s.srs. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  McCLrrRE,  Mayne. 
Price  of  Texas,  Railsback,  Sandman,  and 
Winn. 

Since  they  know  so  much  about  inm- 
nlng  the  House,  and  they  are  so  free 
with  advice,  my  only  suggestion  is  they 
ought  to  take  their  own  advice  and  stick 
around  on  Friday, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  division  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  first  falls  on  the  per- 
fecting amendment,  and  sub.sequently  on 
the  amendm.ent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  HosmerI.  which 
was  in  effect  a  motion  to  strike. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  HosmerI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  dl- 
vLslon  'demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  there 
were — ayes  39.  noes  49, 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  blU  (H.R. 
10442,1  to  facilitate  exchanges  of  land 
under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  i42  Stat. 
465),  for  use  for  public  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 947,  he  reportec:  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered.' 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  HosMEa  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(HJl.  10442)  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  instructions  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  funendment:  On  line  2,  page  2, 
after  the  period,  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
line  2  :ind  all  down  through  line  10. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tiie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  30.  naya  191,  not  voting  211, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  329) 
TEAS— 30 


Ashbrook 

Berry 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Clawson,  Etel 

Conable 

Duncan 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Oro88 

Gude 

Hamilton 

HoUfleld 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Ay  res 

Baring 


Hosmer 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
King.  N,Y 
Kuykendall 
Lipscomb 
McCuUoch 
McDonald. 

Mich, 
McEwen 

NAYS— 191 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brtnkley 


MacOregor 

Martin 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Smith.  N,Y, 
Talcott 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Van  Deerlin 
Wiggins 
Zion 


Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N,C. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 


Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
EdmondEon 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Pisher 
Foley 
Fraser 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
HaiLsen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hicks 


Holland 

Horton 

Hunt 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kyros 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McPall 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Mat  bias.  Calif. 

May 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Mouagan 

Moiitgomery 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKonski 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

PerklnB 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Pool 


Price,  in. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Oltla. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stefd 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolfl 

Wylle 

Young 

Zwach 
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Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Srown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buc  nan&n 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 


Devine 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Findley 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledei 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
FYiqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gurney 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hubert 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kir  wan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

Macdoaald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlnish 
Ulnshall 
Mlze 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 


Ronan 

Tiernaa 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Tuck 

Rostenkowskl 

Tunney 

Roudebush 

UdaU 

Housh 

Vtt 

Rum.sfeld 

Vanik 

Sandman 

Waggonner 

St.  Onge 

Warn  pier 

Schadeberg 

Watklns 

Schwengel 

Watson 

Shrlver 

Watts 

Slkas 

Whaiiey 

Sisk 

Wllli&ms,  Miss 

Slack 

Williams,  Pa. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Willis 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wilson. 

Snyder 

Charles  H. 

Stafford 

Winn 

Staggers 

Wright 

Stephens 

Wyatt 

Stuckey 

Wydler 

Taft 

Wyman 

Tenzer 

Yatee 

Thomp.son,  N  J 

.  Zablockl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patmaii 

Pepper 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Railsback 

Rindall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Robison 

Rodino 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Robison. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.   Mlnish   with    Mr.    Andrews   of   North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Wyman. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Half)ern. 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Conte. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Tai  t. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  Dwj-er. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr,  Cramer. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr,  Keith. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr,  Latta. 
Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Brown   of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr,  Brock, 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.    Thompson    of   New    Jersey   with   Mr. 
Nelsen. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr,  Betts. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Utt. 

Mr.  Long  of  Ijoulslana  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Cederberg. 
Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Galiflanakls  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 
Mr,  Carey  with  Mr.  Orover. 
Mr,  Fountain  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Reifel. 
Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Rimisfeld. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
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Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Waggoiiner  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  WUUams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr  Pryor  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mayne.      • 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Pelghan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Olsen   with   Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Reuss 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  WUllanis  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Fv-ins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Rcld 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr.  Gardner 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Me.ssrs.  POOL,  PELLY.  MAILLIAPJD, 
BLESTER,  and  PETTIS  changed  their 
votes  from  •yea"  to  "•nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

POSTPONING  rUBTHEH  PROCEB3)INCS  TTNTO.  MON- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill  be  put  over  until 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
allowed  2  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  understanding  earlier  this  afternoon 
my  name  was  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  &s  not  being 
present.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  an  indi- 
cation of  the  accuracy  of  other  state- 
ments he  may  have  made.  I  am  here  and 
I  was  recorded  as  being  here  at  the  first 
quorum  call.  A  little  more  investigation 
would  have  revealed  that  I  was  present 
I  believe  there  was  another  gentleman, 
Congressman  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  who  was 
also  reported  absent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  In  the 
interest  of  accuracy  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  was  and  I  am  present 
today. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  to 
the  House  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Blackburn]  came  up  and 
introduced  himself  to  me  and  told  me  he 
was  present,  and  I  corrected  my  remarks 
to  show  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an- 
other fellow  came  up  and  introduced 
himself  as  Mr.  Blackburn.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  was  being  taken  for  a  ride  or 
how  many  Mr.  Blackbums  we  had,  but  I 
had  not  met  the  gentleman  before  and 
I  had  not  really  bothered  because  I  did 
not  think  he  would  be  here  in  the  next 
Congress,  ansrway. 


HEARINGS  ARE  SET  ON  LAKE 
FEE  REPEAL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
begin  hearings  November  2  on  bills  spon- 
sored by  30  members  to  terminate  en- 
trance fees  on  our  Army  Engineer  lakes 
and  reservoirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  reported  to  my 
constituents  certain  facts  about  revenue 
collections  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  I  said  that  rev- 
enue collections  for  the  Golden  Eagle 
permits,  and  entrance  and  user  fees  had 
lagged  behind  estimates  made  in  1963 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

I  stated  that  the  4-year  total  collec- 


tions of  $21,532,269  were  less  than  the 
Bureau  estimated  it  would  receive  every 
year  from  these  sources. 

This  evaluation  fell  consid>^rably  short 
of  complete  accuracy,  and  I  want  to  apol- 
ogize to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  not  giving  the  complete  and  accurate 
picture. 

To  have  been  absolutely  correct,  I 
should  have  told  the  House  the  precise 
degree  to  which  collections  have  fallen 
behind  estimates.  Tlie  sum  actually  taken 
in  from  all  of  these  fee  collections  during 
the  fiscal  years  1965,  1966.  and  1967  was 
only  18  percent  of  the  $105,000,000  the 
Bureau  said  it  could  expect  in  this  pe- 
riod. These  statistics — provided  by  the 
Bureau  itself — clearly  demonstrate  the 
complete  failure  of  these  sources  as  rev- 
enue producers. 

This  percentage  figure  gets  no  better 
when  we  view  fiscal  1968  figures.  The  es- 
timate for  this  coming  year  was  $59,000- 
000,  and  the  July  and  Augu.st  collections 
have  been  only  $5,239,704.  Since  these 
2  summer  months  should  contribute  from 
40  to  50  percent  of  the  total  collections 
for  the  year,  it  i.s  easy  to  calculate  that 
proportionate  increases  will  not  bring 
the  fiscal  year  1968  total  anywhere  near 
the  offical  estimate. 

In  short,  collections  are  not  merely 
low,  as  I  formerly  stated — they  are  shock- 
ingly low.  What  promised  to  be  a  major 
contributor  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
•servation  Fund  has  proven  to  be  little 
more  than  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
people,  and  a  black  eye  for  the  Congress. 
These  fees  are  adding  little  to  the  fund 
and  I  propose  that  they  be  eliminated 
altogether.  My  current  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject— H.R.  11236 — would  prohibit  all  en- 
trance and  admission  fees  at  recreation 
areas  under  the  administration  of  the 
Army  Engineers — limiting  charges  to 
those  user  fees  levied  on  fully  developed 
facilities.  It  would  also  bar  recently  im- 
posed fees  on  private  docks  and  swim- 
ming floats  on  these  reservoirs,  which 
constitute  an  obvious  violation  of  the 
congressional  prohibition  of  charges  by 
eovernment  for  the  use  of  waters. 

If  this  bill  were  extended  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  Golden  Eagle  and 
all  entrance  and  admission  fees  at  all 
national  parks  and  other  recreational 
areas,  the  fund  would  remain  both 
healthy  and  strong,  with  much  more 
enthusiastic  public  and  congressional 
support. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  cer- 
tain high  officials  in  the  administration 
have  realized  that  these  admission  fees 
are  of  little  value  and  have  been  studying 
the  possibility  of  discontinuing  them. 
Some  officials  who  promulgated  these  fees 
are  questioning  their  value. 

I  think  that  It  is  clear  that  these  fees 
have  not  served  their  purpose.  By  remov- 
ing them,  we  will  again  make  outdoor 
recreation  areas  open  to  all  Americans- 
no  matter  their  station  in  life  or  ability 
to  pay  an  entrance  fee. 


WAGING  THE  WAR  AT  TWO  FRONTS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoxise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
writing  table  to  the  left  of  my  desk,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  and  reaching  almost 
to  the  celling,  is  a  4-  by  8-foot  piece  of 
plaster  board  with  a  map  of  Vietnam 
pasted  on  it.  The  map  came  in  two  pieces 
and  we  carefully  put  it  together  and 
glued  it  on  the  plaster  board  in  order 
that  I  might  constantly  be  aware  of  the 
blood  of  our  blood  and  the  flesh  of  our 
flesh  in  that  land;  also,  in  order  to  be 
reminded  dally  of  the  geographical  posi- 
tions of  our  friends  and  of  our  enemies. 

Behind  my  desk,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  window  which  opens  onto  the  roof  ad- 
jacent to  the  seventh  floor  offices  of  the 
Longworth  Building.  Tomorrow,  from 
that  vantage  point,  with  a  pair  of  binoc- 
ulars, I  may  monitor  the  activities  of  our 
friends  and  of  our  enemies;  not  from  the 
map  of  Vietnam,  but  just  across  the  Po- 
tomac at  the  Pentagon. 

The  anti-Vietnam-war  march  with  its 
stated  objective  to  "close  down  the  Pen- 
tagon war  machine"  by  those  who,  "don't 
mind  being  arrested  for  breaking  the 
law,"  is  the  march  of  a  North  Vietnamese 
ally,  American  VC,  with  U.S.  soldiers  ne- 
cessitated to  defend  against  the  Invasion. 
Let  us  dare  to  call  it  by  its  proper  name, 
anarchy,  ill -disguised  as  dissent.  And 
that  precious  right  of  peaceful  expres- 
sion guaranteed  by  our  Constitution 
must  be  no  shield  for  treason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  minor 
treason. 

Let  our  purpose  and  resolve  be  clear; 
where  words  have  failed  let  us  meet  force 
with  superior  force.  Tear  gas  will  be  an 
excellent  first-round  repellant  to  these 
humaii  insects  who  march  to  the  beat  of 
the  Hanoi  drummer.  These  are  not  neu- 
tral, peace-loving  people,  but  enemies 
who  aid  the  cause  of  our  adversary  and 
who  are  accessories  to  the  wielding  of  the 
sword  which  has  inflicted  the  grievous 
wounds  evidenced  by  our  marines  at  Be- 
thesda  Hospital. 

Our  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  wages  war 
at  two  fronts.  One  I  can  monitor  from 
my  map.  The  other  from  my  window. 


SUPPORT  FOR  AMERICAN  BOYS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed,  as  I  know  most  of  our 
colleagues  and  most  Americans  are, 
about  the  mass  demonstrations  planned 
here  In  Washington  tomorrow.  I  am  dis- 
turbed because,  first,  it  will  be  played  up 
big  by  the  world  press,  and  cannot  help 
but  have  an  effect  on  the  morale  of  our 
boys  in  Vietnam.  The  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  our  other  enemies 
will  conclude  that  these  demonstrations 
are  indicative  of  the  feeling  toward  the 
war  In  our  country.  We  know  this  is  not 


so.  We  know  these  demonstrators  repre- 
sent a  very  small  minority  of  Americans. 
Many  of  us  may  not  agree  entirely  with 
our  policies  in  Vietnam,  but  we  do  agree 
that  we  should  give  our  wholehearted 
support  to  our  fighting  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  disturbed  at 
the  reports  I  hear  that  the  leaders  of 
this  demonstration  plan  to  turn  it  into 
massive  civil  disobedience  with  the  hopes 
of  creating  violence  and  injuring  both 
those  participating  in  the  demonstration 
and  the  soldiers  and  others  on  hand  to 
help  control  the  demonstration.  This 
would  substantially  increase  the  public- 
ity that  the  protesters  will  get  in  the 
headline-conscious  world  press. 

Our  Government  has  already  spent 
thousands  of  oollars  to  prepare  for  this 
demonstration,  and  the  total  cost  could 
run  into  considerably  more.  The  cost  of 
flying  in  5,000  paratroopers,  feeding  and 
sheltering  them  is  tremendous.  Here  in 
the  Congress  we  are  economy  minded,  yet 
our  Government  is  being  forced  to  spend 
money  that  could  well  be  used  elsewhere 
to  control  a  demonstration  against  our 
Government.  That  could  happen  no- 
where but  in  America.  How  long  would 
such  a  demonstration  last  in  North  Viet- 
nam, or  Red  China,  or  even  Russia?  It 
is  ironic  to  me  that  these  people  are  dem- 
onstrating against  the  very  freedoms 
that  give  them  the  right  to  demonstrate. 

The  Governor  of  my  State  of  Alabama, 
the  Honorable  Lurleen  B.  Wallace,  has 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  to  show  their  gratitude 
to  our  fighting  men  this  weekend.  She 
has  asked  all  vehicles  to  bum  their  lights 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  all  homes 
to  turn  on  outside  lights  Saturday  night 
as  a  show  of  vis;ial  support  to  the  boys 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  every  Ameri- 
can would  join  with  Governor  Wallace 
and  the  people  of  Alabama  in  demon- 
strating support  for.  and  not  against, 
American  boys  in  Vietnam  this  weekend. 


M-16  RIFLE  MESS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  House  Members  who  asked  for  the 
M-16  rifle  investigation,  I  take  this  time 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]  and  particularly  the  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  our  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Ichord],  on  the  matter  of  the  mess  of  the 
M-16.  This  subcommittee  was  critical 
and  particularly  so  of  the  procurement  of 
the  M-16  and  the  fact  that  one  producer 
was  a  sole  source  procurement  for  the 
M-16.  The  report  was  critical  of  the  lat)or 
problems  and  strike  that  plagued  the 
producer.  The  committee  was  severely 
critical  of  the  escalated  cost  of  the  M-16 
and  critical  of  the  profits  that  have  been 
realized  by  the  sole  source  producer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  were  precisely  the 


questions  we  raised  against  the  closing 
of  the  Springfield  Armorj*.  This  decision 
to  close  the  Springfield  Armory  has  de- 
prived the  Nation  and  its  taxpayers  of 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  exer- 
cising quahty  and  cost  control,  and  tests 
and  evaluations  of  small  arms,  and  small 
arms  parts,  and  their  production. 

In  the  light  of  this  M-16  rifle  program 
report,  many  of  the  well-documented 
arguments  that  were  used  by  all  of  us, 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  delega- 
tion and  the  Springfleld  Armory  Techni- 
cal Committee,  to  reverse  the  decision  to 
close  the  Springfield  Armorj',  have  been 
sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  of  Novem- 
ber 19.  1964,  to  close  the  Springfleld 
Armorj-  was  incredible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial,  on 
the  M-16  report,  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   M-16    Repobt 

If  the  New  Left  were  to  set  out  to  compose 
an  insider's  Indictment  of  the  "military-In- 
dustrial complex,"  it  could  hardly  match  the 
report  which  a  congressional  committee  has 
submitted  on  the  M-16  rifle.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  report  on  the 
M-16.  the  basic  combat  weapon  In  Vietnam, 
is  a  devastating  document  which  demands 
the  most  serious  concern. 

Despite  battlefield  complaints  of  Jamming, 
Army  officials  did  not  react  lUitU  these  com- 
plaints reached  the  press,  the  Subcommittee 
stated.  It  found  the  Army's  performance  then 
to  be  characterized  by  delay,  carelessness, 
buckpasslng.  and  internal  politics  and  jeal- 
ousies. The  Subcommittee  declared  that  the 
Army's  failure  to  correct  a  critical  ammuni- 
tion flaw  "borders  on  criminal  negligence." 

The  Subcommittee  was  deeply  disturbed 
that  a  general  who  negotiated  the  M-14  con- 
tract with  Colt  retired  to  take  a  Job  with 
Colt.  It  learned  that  Col*:  "enjoyed  negotiated 
fljced-prlce  contracts  on  a  10  jser  cent  profit 
rate  basis"  but  in  fact  made  M-16  profits  as 
high  as  19.6  per  cent.  It  was  led  to  ask  if  the 
26  year  "sole  source"  position  for  M-14-type 
ammunition  held  by  Olln  Mathieeon  "may 
have  Influenced"  the  Army's  buyers. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Army  is  guUty  of 
faUing  to  satisfy  legitimate  public  Inquirlea 
about  the  reliability  of  the  M-16.  Now  that  It 
Is  accused  of  other  such  shocking  practices. 
it  will  surely  want  to  reply,  with  complete 
candor.  The  public  Insists  on  no  less. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 
BILL 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  new  congressional 
redlstrictlng  bUl.  This  action  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  disappointment  which  many 
of  us  feel  as  to  the  Inadequate  work- 
product  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  congressional  redlstrictlng  the  day 
before  yesterday.  The  bill  that  I  have 
Introduced  today  incorporates  the  tem- 
porary provisions  from  the  conference 
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committee's  report  of  October  19.  It  also 
Incorporates  the  permanent  provisions 
that  our  committee  of  conference  agreed 
upon  in  late  June  of  this  year.  Reaching 
agreement  on  those  permanent  stand- 
ards was  a  very  important  part  of  the 
task  which  our  conference  committee 
had.  Although  I  was  a  conferee.  I  have 
been  imable  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  permanent 
standards.  The  permanent  standards 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  June  27 
were  the  same  permanent  standards  in 
the  bill  that  passed  this  House  this 
spring.  They  dealt  very  wisely  with  the 
question  of  pemiissive  population  dis- 
parity between  districts  and  also  dealt 
effectively  with  the  compactness  and 
contiguity  requirements  for  the  post- 
1970  census  period. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  others 
might  study  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  and  might  give  me  some  support 
when  I  seek  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  to  the  committee  of  conference 
with  instructions  to  combine  the  tem- 
porary provisions  of  congressional  redis- 
tricting  we  conferees  agreed  to  the  day 
before  yesterday  and  the  permanent  pro- 
visions agreed  to  and  printed  in  Report 
No.  435  of  the  House.  June  27,  1967.  en- 
titled "Conference  Report  on  Congres- 
sional Redlstricting." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  m  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  20.   1967] 
DisTaicrma  Fiasco 

The  conlerees"  report  on  the  districting  bill 
Is  a  severe  disappointment.  Congrees  set  out 
to  create  new  standards  that  all  the  states 
would  have  to  meet  ao  as  to  assure  fair  and 
equal  representation  in  the  House.  Bills  for 
this  purpoee  cleared  both  houses,  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  admirable.  But  the  quarrel- 
ing coafereee  have  ripped  both  bills  to  pieces 
and  brought  forth  a  substitute  that  Is  vir- 
tually worthless. 

The  heart  ot  both  bills  was  a  provision 
requiring  the  states  to  permit  no  more  than 
10  per  cent  variation  between  their  largest 
and  smallest  districts  after  the  1970  censiis. 
This  has  been  completely  deleted.  Indeed, 
the  conferees  abandoned  all  efforts  to  set  up 
permanent  districting  standards  for  the 
states  because  they  could  not  agree  upon  an 
antlgerrymanderlng  provision  and  a  tempo- 
rary population  variation  rule  for  the  next 
two  elections.  The  result  la  to  scuttle  a  vital 
principle  that  had  been  strongly  approved  by 
both  houses. 

What  remains  Is  merely  a  ban  on  oourt- 
tmpoeed  elections  at  large  and  a  shabby 
declaration  that  no  state  will  be  reqtUred  to 
redistrlct  before  the  1970  census  unless  the 
results  of  a  special  census  are  available.  It 
Is  easy  to  understand  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  any  major  redlstricting  drive  on  the  basis 
of  1960  censxis  flguree,  which  are  no  longer 
an  accurate  measure  of  population  In  any 
state.  If  this  attempt  to  suspend  the  district- 
ing process  temporarily  had  been  coupled 
with  a  strong  set  of  standards  to  take  hold 
after  1970  It  would  have  won  substantial 
sympathy.  But  In  Its  present  form  It  Is  merely 
a  pesky  bit  of  obstructionism. 

Tlie  best  course  for  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  In  otir  view,  would  be  to  reject 
the  conference  report  and  to  Instruct  the 
conferees  to  bring  a  bill  embracing  at  leeet 


the  stiuidards  approved  by  both  houses. 
These  conferees  have  shamefully  disregarded 
the  will  of  their  parent  bodies,  and  they 
should  not  be  perm.itted  to  get  away  with  It. 


nonpartisan  analysis  of  further  steps 
which  should  be  taken  in  our  vital  na- 
tional interest  in  time  of  war  to  attempt 
to  establish  and  maintain  sound  fiscal 
policy. 


CEILING  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday,  October  18  in  placing  a 
ceiling  on  Federal  spending  for  the  1967 
fiscal  year  except  for  specified  exemp- 
tions is  an  act  of  responsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  fiscal  policy, 
which  if  substantially  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  will  mEike  it  possible  to  go 
on  to  further  responsible  consideration 
of  measures  to  establish  fiscal  soundness 
in  this  country.  Specifically,  it  will  al- 
low dispassionate  consideration  of  the 
proposal  to  levy  a  surtax  as  requested  by 
the  Johnson  administration. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  this  surtax 
will  be  or  should  be  supported  but  in  my 
opinion,  it  does  open  the  door  to  ra- 
tional and  reasoned  debate. 

It  does  raise  the  hope  that  we  may 
discharge  a  duty  to  the  American  people 
to  harness  the  root  causes  of  runaway 
increases  In  living  costs. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  that  there  will 
be  appropriate  and  substantial  cuts  in 
domestic  spending  in  time  of  war,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country,  might 
rightfully  consider  a  tax  increase  to  be 
Intolerable. 

In  the  absence  of  a  substantial  and 
essential  cut  in  domestic  spending,  who 
could  blame  the  taxpayers  of  America 
for  believing  that  increased  taxes  would 
merely  encourage  and  accelerate  waste 
and  profligacy  In  domestic  spending  and, 
with  such  a  belief,  who  could  reasonably 
maintain  that  such  a  tax  increase  should 
not  be  opposed  in  the  national  interest. 

Responsible  oflacials  of  the  Treasui-y 
Department  have  told  me  that  a  deficit 
above  the  $12  to  $14  billion  level  would 
create  serious  disruption  and  unreason- 
ably increase  the  cost  of  money  In  the 
money  market  when  the  Treasury  com- 
petes with  private  financial  institutions 
for  the  Nation's  savings.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  who  will  maintain  that  even 
this  deficit  is  unreasonably  excessive, 
but  we  are  In  war  time  and  In  the  cause 
of  national  defense  a  deficit  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  spending  cut  the  deficit  may  reach 
$30  billion.  With  the  spending  limita- 
tion Imposed  by  this  House  on  October 
18.  if  substantially  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, It,  therefore,  becomes  possible  to 
analyze  the  need  for  the  surtax  In  a  new 
perspective. 

By  this  action  of  ours  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  we  discharged  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  people.  By  this 
action  of  ours.  It  Is  now  possible  to  go 
on  with  a  dispassionate,  and  hopefully 


SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
millions  of  parents  send  their  children 
off  to  school  knowing  they  will  be  well 
cared  for  along  the  way.  Their  assm-ance 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  today  there 
are  over  900,000  School  Safety  Patrol 
members  protecting  some  19,000,000 
children  at  road  crossings  on  their  way 
to  school. 

In  order  to  help  these  youngsters  re- 
ceive the  recognition  which,  I  believe, 
they  deserve,  I  have  introduced  a  House 
joint  resolution  designating  the  second 
week  of  each  May  as  "National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week." 

The  effectiveness  of  these  young  men 
and  women  Is  not  to  be  denied.  Since 
school  patrols  were  first  Initiated  in  1922 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  trafiQc  death 
rate  of  school-age  children  has  dropped 
nearly  one-half  while  the  death  rate  of 
all  other  age  groups  has  doubled. 

In  recognition  of  their  work  each  year 
representative  groups  from  around  the 
coimtry  participate  in  a  parade  down 
Constitution  Avenue  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  This  year  groups  from  22  States 
including  South  Carolina  participated. 
The  parade,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  In  conjunction 
with  schools  and  police,  is  part  of  a  3- 
day  program. 

One  of  the  highlights  each  year  is  the 
presentation  by  the  AAA  of  Gold  life 
Saver  Medals  to  those  young  patrol 
heroes  who  have  actually  saved  the  life 
of  a  schoolmate  In  traflQc  danger. 

These  coveted  medals  are  presented  by 
a  top  U.S.  official.  Among  those  who  have 
made  the  presentations  In  past  years  are 
Presidents  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Elsen- 
hower, and  Truman,  Vice  President 
Nixon,  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  Boyd. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has 
also  presented  these  medals,  has  said 
that  he  feels  the  patrol  members  "are 
playing  a  great  part  In  chic  work  and 
have  been  very  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  schoolmates  from  the 
hazards  of  the  highway.  They  tire  mak- 
ing a  grand  contribution  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  I  join  In  the  tribute  that  is 
rightfully  theirs." 

Since  more  than  14,000.000  children 
are  transported  by  180.000  buses  to  45,- 
000  schools,  the  work  of  the  School 
Safety  Patrol  has  expanded  Into  this 
area  by  providing  the  busdrlver  with  as- 
sistance In  giving  the  children  a  safe 
and  enjoyable  ride. 

They  see  that  the  children  enter  the 
bus  In  an  orderly  manner  and  take  their 
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seats.  They  also  see  that  the  students 
remain  in  their  seats  while  the  bus  is  in 
motion  and  keep  the  aisles  clear  at  all 
times,  so  the  driver  can  concentrate  on 
his  important  task.  The  patrol  member 
also  sees  that  the  students  remain  quiet, 
orderly  and  courteous. 

These  youngsters  give  of  their  time  to 
protect  their  fellow  students.  They  are 
learning  the  benefits  of  assisting  others 
and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  leader- 
ship experience  which  will  help  them 
throughout  Ufe. 

Since  the  lifesaving  efforts  of  the 
school  safety  patrol  plays  an  increasing- 
ly important  role  in  the  nationwide  cam- 
paign and  concern  for  the  reduction  of 
traffic  accidents,  this  program  should  re- 
ceive public  attention  and  citizen  sup- 
port. 

WHAT    PRICE    COMMUNISM?    A    50- 
YEAR  REVIEW 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  var- 
ious dally  newspapers,  in  anticipation 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  of  1917,  series  of  articles  are 
appearing  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  past  50  years. 
While  much  more  material  will  be  forth- 
coming on  this  subject  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  some  of  it  factual  and  some  dis- 
torted propaganda.  It  would  be  well  to 
establish  a  guideline  upon  which  to  judge 
the  truth  of  the  Soviet  record.  The  pri- 
mary basis  for  judgment  must  be,  of 
course,  the  benefit  to  the  individual  per- 
son in  his  search  for  Ufe.  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  rights 
stressed  by  our  Founding  Fathers  are  no 
less  inalienable  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  captive  E^iropean 
states,  China,  Cuba,  North  Vietnam. 
Simply  put,  the  common  denominator 
upon  which  to  evaluate  the  benefits  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  all  Commu- 
nist-dominated areas  is  the  God-given 
rights  of  the  human  being.  Present  ad- 
vances in  Soviet  architecture  are  reduced 
to  Insignificance  if  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  freely  worship  their 
Divine  Creator  how  and  when  they 
please.  Soviet  technological  gains  are 
less  than  nothing  to  those  in  Soviet- 
consigned  graves. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  an  excellent 
book  for  reading  during  the  upcoming 
celebration  Is  "Workers'  Paradise  Lost," 
by  Eugene  Lyons.  Mr.  Lyons,  presently  a 
senior  editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest  and 
formerly  editor  of  the  American  Mer- 
cury, began  his  career  as  a  journalist 
sympathetic  to  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 
Six  years  as  a  Moscow  correspondent  for 
the  United  Press  shattered  his  illusions. 
His  celebrated  "Assignment  In  Utopia," 
published  In  1937.  reflected  that  disen- 
chantment. His  many  years  of  study  and 
experience  concerning  the  Soviet  Union 
served  as  the  basis  for  other  books  in 
this    area:    "Stalin:    Czar    of    All    the 


Russias,"  "The  Red  Decade,"  and  "Our 
Secret  Allies:  the  Peoples  of  Russia." 

The  greater  part  of  "Workers'  Para- 
dise Lost"  is  devoted  to  destroying 
21  myths  concerning  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
have  become  prevalent  in  some  circles. 
In  addition,  one  chapter  entitled  "What 
Price  Communism?"  reviews  briefly  the 
record  of  communism  as  It  pertains  to 
the  costs  of  life,  the  costs  in  terror,  the 
costs  in  thought  control,  the  political 
costs,  the  costs  to  the  world,  and  the  costs 
in  moral  values. 

For  an  objective  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
50-year  record,  this  book  should  be  re- 
quired reading. 

As  a  sample  of  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  Lyons'  latest  effort,  I 
am  inserting  the  chapter  "What  Price 
Communism?"   in   the   Record  at  this 

point; 

What  Price  Communism? 

(Note. — An  assessment  of  the  Soviet  half- 
century,  as  has  been  underscored  In  preced- 
ing sections  of  the  book,  cannot  evade  con- 
sideration of  the  exorbitant  price  paid  by 
the  Russian  peoples  and  the  world.  Many  of 
the  costs  have  been  put  on  record  in  examin- 
ing the  principal  myths  with  which  the  sub- 
ject Is  encrusted.  But  a  summation  Is  In 
order,  to  complete  the  balance  sheet.  This 
unavoidably  Involves  some  repetition;  and 
the  six  groupings  under  which  the  costs  are 
organized  of  necessity  overlap  and  inter- 
mesh.) 

1,    THE   COSTS   IN   LITE 

A  British  Joiirnallst,  D.  G.  Stewart-Smith, 
In  his  book  Defeat  of  Communism,  attempted 
an  estimate.  International  communism  from 
1917  to  1964,  he  found,  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  eighty-three  miUlon  deaths — more 
than  the  deaths  In  the  two  World  Wars.  This 
did  not  Include  the  loss  of  life  In  the  second 
of  these  holocausts,  although  Moscow's  role 
In  the  triumph  of  Hltlertsm  and  In  xinleash- 
ing  the  war  cannot  be  underestimated.  Of  the 
eighty-three  million,  according  to  his  analy- 
sis, more  than  forty-flve  miUlon  were  in  So- 
viet Russia  proper,  through  clvU  war,  fam- 
ines, "Uqiildatlon  of  the  kulaks,"  purge  ex- 
ecutions, the  high  mortality  rates  In  concen- 
tration camps,  and  so  on. 

Such  figures,  any  figures  In  this  grim  con- 
text, are  open  to  challenge  In  both  directions. 
He  puts  the  dead  in  the  man-made  famine 
of  1932-1933,  for  Instance,  at  six  million — 
I  would  scale  It  down  to  four  mllUon.  (Yet 
a  British  lilstorian,  J.  N,  Westwood,  In  his  re- 
cent book,  Russia  1917-1964  writes:  "About 
10  to  15  mllUon  people  died  In  the  1932-34 
famine  and  Its  attendant  epidemics'";  pos- 
sibly he  had  In  mind  also  the  toll  of  Ufe  in 
the  deportations  of  those  years.)  Deaths  In 
forced-labor  areas  and  prison  "Isolators,"  Mr. 
Steward-Smith  reckons  at  eleven  million — 
most  estimates  are  substantially  higher.  At 
Yalta,  Winston  Churchill  was  voicing  sym- 
pathy for  the  high  Russian  casualties  In  the 
war.  Stalin  shrugged.  ColIectlvlzaUon,  he  told 
his  guest,  had  cost  the  USSR  more  lives  than 
the  war.  If  he  was  right,  Mr.  Stewart-Smith's 
total  in  that  column  Is  probably  too  small. 

In  his  monumental  study  The  Growth  of 
Industrial  Production  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
released  In  1962,  Professor  G.  Warren  Nutter 
aligned  Soviet  staUstlcs  revealing  "a  deficit 
of  some  40  million  people  between  1941  and 
1945."  Since  the  highest  estimate  of  loss  of 
life  In  the  war  Is  20  million,  at  least  that 
many  more  had  been  lost  through  other 
causes.  In  1913  the  population  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
more  then  60  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  1962  It  was  only  20 
per  cent  higher.  In  this  Soviet  shrinkage 
demographers  see  evidence  of  the  tens  of 
millions  of  lives  destroyed. 


A  young  Yugoslav  educator,  Mlhajlo  Ml- 
hajlov,  returning  from  a  long  summer  so- 
journ m  Russia  in  1964.  was  jailed  for  pub- 
lishing an  uninhibited  ax;count  of  ills  exper- 
ience and  findmgs.  Apparently  Tito  had  acted 
under  pressiares  from  Moscow:  the  main 
charge  was  giving  offence  to  a  friendly  for- 
eign government.  Tito  himself,  of  course, 
had  said  things  a  thousand  times  more  devas- 
taUng  about  the  USSR.  Speaking  in  Zagreb 
on  November  3,  1952.  for  instance,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Millions  of  Soviet  citizens  languish 
In  death  and  forced-labor  camps."  It  was  no 
secret  that  what  Moscow  found  most  dls- 
tresslne  in  Mlhajlovs  account  was  his  revela- 
tion that  the  Sortets  early  in  their  career 
had  operated  extermination  camps,  thus  can- 
celing out  another  "first"  In  the  Nazi  obscen- 
ities. 

"The  Soviet  press  is  writing  less  and  less 
about  fascist  and  Nazi  camps,  to  avoid  com- 
parisons with  the  Soviet  camps,"  Dr.  Mlha- 
jlov  wrote.  "This  is  quite  understandable. 
The  first  'death  camps'  were  not  founded  by 
the  Germans,  but  by  the  Soviets.  In  1921. 
near  Arkhangelsk,  they  set  up  Kolgomor 
camp  for  the  sole  purpose  of  physically  de- 
stroying the  prisoners.  It  operated  success- 
fullv  for  many  years  and  swallowed  up  many 
of  the  Bolsheviks'  former  allies— members  of 
the  non-Bolshevik  revolutionary  parties" 

But  one  blushes  at  the  qulbblings  about 
figures  and  comparative  sadisms.  It  is  like 
insisting  that  only  five  million  Jews  perished 
in  N.izl  gas  chambers,  not  six  miUlon  as 
commonly  believed.  What  are  a  few  mllUon 
corpses  more  or  less  In  the  statistics  of  the 
Caligulas  and  Genghis  Khans,  the  Hitlers 
and  Stallns  of  history? 

Millions  of  the  victims,  In  the  torture 
chambers  and  In  the  slave  camps,  were  de- 
nied the  solace  of  a  quick  and  easy  death; 
they  died  slowly,  excruciatingly  from  phys- 
ical abuse,  overwork,  vmdernourlshment  «md 
exposure.  The  Soviet  killings  of  Individuals 
and  of  groups  "as  a  class"  were  not  com- 
mitted In  a  frenzy  of  anger  or  panic.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  carried  out  In  cold 
blood,  deliberately:  calculated  destrucHon 
not  only  of  enemies  but  of  potential  enemies, 
or  simply  to  be  rid  of  the  superfluous  and 
unwanted. 

2.    THE    COSTS    IN   TERROR 

It  Is  even  more  difficult,  actually  Impos- 
sible, to  reckon  the  costs  of  half  a  century 
of  terror  generaUy.  spanning  as  it  does  the 
spectrum  from  harassments  to  executions, 
from  purges  to  mass  deportations.  No  one 
was  exempted,  not  even  devoted  communists 
and  heroes. 

The  vastness  of  the  Soviet  state's  ma- 
chinery for  internal  spying  and  repression  Is 
m  itself  an  index  to  the  extent  and  ubiquity 
of  terror.  Never  before,  not  even  in  a  world 
that  Included  German  Nazism  and  ItaUan 
fascism,  has  a  regime  spawned  such  gigantic 
organs  of  surveiUance.  denunciation,  punish- 
ment, consorshlp.  and  intimidation.  No  gov- 
ernment in  modern  times,  except  perhaps 
Communist  China,  has  invented  so  many 
"crimes  against  the  state"  or  appUed  the 
death  penalty  so  extensively.  In  former  rev- 
olutions, terror  and  brutaUty  subsided  with 
victory.  In  Soviet  Russia,  uniquely  in  the 
history  of  revolutions,  persecution  and  pun- 
ishment grew  in  scope  and  ferocity  after  the 
safety  and  power  of  the  new  masters  was 
assured. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  authorities  read 
the  citizen's  maU  and  listen  In  on  his  phone. 
The  secret  police  maintain  branch  offices  on 
the  premises  of  the  larger  factories,  mines, 
farms,  xmlversltles,  Ubrarles.  hotels,  railroad 
stations.  Little  agents  Inform  on  blggM- 
agents,  like  vermin  on  vermin.  Every  func- 
tionary Important  enough  to  rate  a  secre- 
tary or  chauffeur  takes  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  reporting  not  only  his  conduct,  con- 
tacts and  opinions,  but  his  "political  mood" 
for  evaluation  by  the  police.  Not  even  the 
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topmost  leaders  are  exempt  Irom  tliis  round- 
the-clocic  attention. 

Every  Janitor  reports  on  the  tenants  and 
every  tenant  Is  encouraged  to  watch  and  re- 
port on  hla  neighbors,  his  fellow  employees, 
local  officials.  Children  are  taught  to  report 
on  their  parents.  In  the  years  since  StaJln. 
especially  In  Khrushchev's  time,  millions  of 
young  people  have  been  organized  in  local 
vigilante  brigades  to  check  on  the  personal 
and  jjolltlcal  morals  of  their  neighborhoods 
Under  beguiling  names  like  Druzhiny  (state 
guards),  these  youngsters,  mostly  teen-agers, 
may  invade  private  homes,  stage  "trials"  and 
hand  out  punishments.  In  some  ways  they 
resemble  the  Red  Guards  unloosed  by  Mao 
Tae-tung  in  China  in  1966. 

Victor  Kravchenko,  a  Soviet  defector, 
wrote  in  his  celebrated  book.  /  Chose  Free- 
dom (1946)  :  "Multiple  webs  of  espionage  by 
the  party  and  of  the  party,  by  the  GPU  and 
of  the  GPU,  pooling  Information  at  some 
points,  competing  at  other  points,  covered 
Soviet  Life  from  top  to  bottom.  We  lived  in  a 
world  swamUng  with  Invisible  eyes  and  ears." 
He  was  depicting  the  1930's,  but  basically 
this  system  still  prevails. 

On  January  11,  1918,  Lenin,  commenting 
on  the  blood-letting  already  under  way, 
added:  "We  are  still  far  from  real  terror,  be- 
cause for  the  time  being  we  are  stronger  than 
they  are."  They — the  foes  of  his  regime — must 
have  grown  stronger  with  every  month  and 
year,  since  the  "real"  terror  was  applied  on 
an  ever  larger  scale. 

EaUmates  of  the  number  of  slave  laborers, 
by  former  camp  Inmates  and  scholarly  re- 
searchers, range  from  ten  to  twenty-flve  mil- 
lion. Brooks  Atkinson,  in  1946.  after  his  re- 
turn from  a  six-year  assignment  in  the  USSR 
for  the  New  York  Time3,  put  It  between  ten 
and  fifteen  mUllon.  A  conscientious  study 
made  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  Into 
Forced  Labor,  published  in  1951  as  a  book 
{The  Soviet  Slave  Empire,  by  Albert  Konrad 
Herling)  said:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  In  the 
last  decade  the  prison  camps  and  forced-labor 
camps  had  a  minimum  of  eight  million  work- 
ers, and  at  vsulous  times  a  maximum  of  twen- 
ty million." 

Some  90  per  cent  of  this  humanity  being 
men  of  working  age — only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  victims  were  women — this  represents 
about  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cotintry's  total 
male  working  papulation.  But  when  we  take 
Into  accoiint  the  large  tiimover  in  the  camps 
and  exile  regions — the  mortality  rate  In  the 
worst  camps  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  30 
per  cent  a  year — It  Is  a  fair  guess  that  no 
fewer  than  fifty  million  Soviet  citizens  In 
the  aggregate  experienced  the  Gehenna  of  the 
slave-labor  system  for  periods  of  a  year  (for 
thoa«  lucky  enough  to  die  quickly)  to  twenty- 
flve  years. 

After  all  discounts  are  made,  It  Is  clear  that 
almoet  every  family  In  the  vast  Soviet  empire 
gave  at  least  one  member  to  the  Insatiable 
beast.  During  and  after  the  war,  of  course, 
millions  of  non-Soviet  prisoners — Germans. 
Baits,  Poles,  and  other  East  Eiiropeans,  as 
well  as  Japanese  and  many  Americans — 
swelled  these  legions  of  the  damned.  Statis- 
tics do  not  begin  to  suggest  the  sufTerlngs  in- 
Tolved  for  the  direct  victims  and  their  broken 
families.  It  would  take  the  genius  of  a  Dante 
to  describe  the  purgatory  and  the  bell  In 
which  men.  women,  and  even  children  lived 
like  BO  many  animals.  In  filth  and  vermin, 
worked  literally  to  death,  chronically  starved, 
abused  and  insulted.' 


>For  those  Interested  to  delve  more  deeply 
Into  the  grim  facts  about  Soviet  concentra- 
tion camps,  there  is  a  rich  literature  In  many 
languages.  Here,  arranged  chronologically,  are 
a  few  of  the  books  available  In  English : 

Letters  from  Russian  Prisons,  edited  by 
Roger  N,  Baldwin.  Albert  &  Charles  Bonl, 
1928. 

Escape  from  the  Soviets,  by  Tatlana  Tcher- 
avln,  Dutton,  193S. 


A  German  woman.  Elinor  Upper,  came  close 
to  conveying  the  horror  In  her  book,  Eleveri 
years  in  Soviet  Prison  Camps,  published  In 
1951.  "A  Soviet  camp,"  she  wrote.  "Is  an  incu- 
bator for  ail  the  vilest  human  Instincts.  Ite 
name,  'correction  labor  camp,"  Is  a  mockery. 
.  .  .  Not  only  does  the  camp  provide  no 
educational  work;  It  gives  the  criminal 
the  finest  opportunity  to  practice  his 
profession.  The  thief  steals,  the  speculator 
speculates,  the  prostitute  sells  herself.  The 
normal  person  Is  perverted,  the  honest  man 
becomes  a  hypocrite,  the  brave  man  a  coward, 
and  all  have  their  spirits  and  bodies  broken." 
The  fact  that  political  offenders,  the  vast 
majority,  are  herded  together  with  ordinary 
criminals  Is  one  of  the  worst  afflictions  of 
camp  life;  the  "politicals"  are  literally  at  the 
mercy  of  killers  and  perverts,  who  wield  more 
power  than  the  official  warders  and  guards. 

Contrary  to  widespread  misconceptions  de- 
liberately spread  by  the  Kremlin  and  Its 
friends  abroad,  the  camp  system  has  not  been 
abolished  since  the  passing  of  Stalin.  Its 
dimensions  have  been  reduced,  although  cur- 
rent vctlms  must  still  be  counted  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands — by  millions,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates.  The  treatment  of  In- 
mates has  become  more  lenient.  But  the 
institution  Itself  Is  intact,  and  additional 
"crlmee"  punishable  by  exile  to  "corrective 
labor  colonies" — in  many  cases  the  old  camps 
renamed  tor  easier  swallowing — have  been 
announced  by  the  authorities  from  time  to 
time. 

Then  there  was  the  malignant  process  of 
collectivization.  According  to  the  pro-Soviet 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  British  Fabian 
Socialists,  one  million  peasant  families  were 
liquidated.  This  Is  the  most  moderate  esti- 
mate. At  least  five  million  human  beings,  that 
Is.  from  babies  In  arms  to  the  aged,  were 
stripped  of  all  possessions  and  transported 
In  cattle  cars  to  the  Siberian  taiga,  the  Arctic 
tundra,  and  Central  Asian  deserts,  to  live  or 
die.  Three  or  four  times  as  many  fled  from 
the  unfolding  horrors  in  their  ancestral  vil- 
lages, abandoning  their  homes  and  goods; 
most  of  them  found  work  at  new  construc- 
tion and  industrial  sites,  the  rest  ended  up  In 
slave  camps  and  exile  regions. 

Their  ordeal  was  only  part  of  the  Incalcu- 
lable agonies  of  the  entire  peasantry — at  that 
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time  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion— most  of  them  despoiled  of  their  earthly 
goods  and  herded  by  raw  force  Into  the  hatred 
kilkhozes.  Ever  since,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  new  species  of  serfdom,  tied  to 
the  land,  exploited  without  mercy  In  the 
Interests  of  the  state,  their  fate  even  bleaker 
by  far  than  that  of  the  so-called  proletariat 
m  factories,  mines,  and  offices. 

The  testimony  of  Isaac  Deutscher.  a  British 
writer.  Is  pertinent  because  he  has  been  con- 
sistently pro-Soviet,  excusing  the  most  ob- 
scene crimes  In  terms  of  historical  necessity. 
In  his  book  What  Next?  (1963),  he  wrote 
about  collectivization:  "The  terror  matched 
the  resistance  which  those  policies  en- 
countered. Only  with  scorpions  could  tens 
of  millions  be  driven  Into  collective  farms, 
mviltltudes  be  shifted  to  new  Industrial  sites, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  people  forced  to 
toil  In  misery  and  suppress  In  silence  the  fury 
evoked  by  the  privileges  of  a  minority." 

After  a  brief  relaxation  of  pressures  In  the 
mld-thlrtles,  the  terror  zoomed  to  new  peaks 
in  the  time  of  the  blood-purges,  from  1936  to 
the  coming  of  the  war.  The  world  to  this  day 
has  not  realized  the  real  magnitude  of  that 
great  carnage.  It  could  know  directly  only 
the  publicized  butchering  of  leading  com- 
munists, military  men,  professors,  writers. 
The  melodramatic  Moscow  treason  trials  in 
the  foreground  tended  to  shut  off  the  view 
of  the  all-embracing  purges  behind  them. 
Actually  the  whole  population  was  affected. 
In  the  ruling  party,  1  800,000  members  and 
candidates  for  membership  were  expelled, 
more  than  half  the  total,  and  that  meant 
for  them  anything  from  concentration  camp 
to  shooting.  At  least  eight  million  more,  non- 
communists,  were  subjected  to  liquidation, 
implying  anything  from  loss  of  their  Jobs 
and  homes  to  loss  of  their  lives.  Executions 
and  suicides  have  been  estimated  by  Soviet 
defectors  involved  In  the  holocaust  as  high 
as  two  millions,  and  one  million  would  prob- 
ably be  a  moderate  guess  of  the  total.  The 
late  Moshe  Pljade,  one  of  the  three  of  four 
leading  communists  In  Yugoslavia,  raised  the 
ante  in  his  polemic  antl-Stalln  zeal.  "In  1938, 
1937,  and  1938,"  he  said  "over  three  million 
people  disappeared  from  the  earth's  surface 
In  the  Soviet  Union." 

A  purge  of  some  ten  million  men  and  wom- 
en staggers  the  imagination.  Including  their 
families  and  friends,  whose  lives  were  shaken 
up  and  often  wrecked,  we  come  close  to  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  population!  And  In 
truth  no  one  escaped  the  tragedy,  living 
amidst  the  thunderous  fears  of  the  time. 
Millions  not  actually  Involved  In  the  purge 
remained  psychologically  crippled  by  the 
sheer  waiting  and  dreading. 

During  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  entire 
"autonomous  republics"  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots  from  their  ancestral  soil,  departed  and 
dispersed,  like  the  supfKDsed  kulaks  a  decade 
earlier.  These  victims  included  the  Volga 
Germans,  the  Crimean  Tartars,  the  Buddhist 
Kalmyks.  Chechen-Ingiish.  Balkars,  and 
Karachlas.  Millions  of  Ukrainians  received 
the  same  treatment;  Khrushchev  himself, 
one  of  the  top  engineers  of  this  mass  exile, 
would  explain  In  1956:  "The  Ukrainians  es- 
caped this  fate  only  because  there  were  too 
many  of  them  and  because  there  was  no  place 
to  exile  them  to."  The  peoples  deported  In 
mass — not  even  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Komsomols  were  spared — were 
not  "rehabilitated"  until  1957.  By  that  time, 
their  ancient  homes  had  been  preempted  by 
Russians  and  others,  so  that  the  belated  right 
to  return  was  largely  meaningless. 

The  nationwide  purges  were  resumed  after 
the  war.  In  the  eo-called  Zhdanov  period 
(named  for  Stalin's  Ideological  Inquisitor. 
Andrei  Zhdanov).  In  scale,  duration,  and 
malevolence,  they  matched  the  abominations 
of  the  1930's.  Those  subjected  to  the  greatest 
pressures  were  then  the  educated  classes: 
Bclentlflte,  wrtters.  artiste,  and  Intellectuals 
generally. 
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Having  touched  on  the  most  conspicuous 
episodes,  we  must  again  make  clear  that 
these,  and  others  like  them,  do  not  encom- 
pass the  whole  terror  In  Its  myriad  dimen- 
sions. There  was  the  prenUum  put  on  hypoc- 
risy and  lying,  the  shattering  of  family  life 
by  sudden  arrests  and  by  the  ravages  of 
denunciation.  There  was,  and  remains,  the 
systematic  persecution  of  religious  faith  and 
practice,  the  most  sacred  beliefs  and  holy 
objects  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population — 
Christians,  Moslems,  Jews— mocked  and 
mangled.  Uke  people  trapped  on  battle- 
grounds in  war,  everyone  in  Soviet  Russia, 
irom  the  lowUest  to  the  highest,  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  unremitting  fear,  blood,  sud- 
den evacuation  and  sudden  death,  but  with 
refinements  of  danger  and  dread  unknown 
in  mere  military  wars. 

Every  student  of  the  Soviet  times  has  his 
own  little  list  of  what  he  considers  the  worst 
or  most  revealing  elements  in  the  terror.  Dr. 
Lin  Vutang,  for  example,  cites  his  tliree 
"favorites":  (1)  making  children  of  twelve 
subject  to  capital  punishment;  (2)  sending 
women  to  work  in  under-surface  coal  mines; 
(3)  harassing  workers  in  their  lunch  recess 
with  threats  of  prison  for  lateness  In  return- 
ing to  work. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens now  alive  were  born  into  an  all-pervasive 
atmosphere  of  terror,  grew  up  In  It,  absorbing 
its  nerve-wracking  hates  and  poisons.  They 
have  lived  under  the  constant  surveillance  of 
a  colossal  secret-police  organization,  with  Its 
own  specialized  army  for  Internal  repressions, 
supported  by  great  contingents  of  profes- 
sional and  volunteer  informers — an  estab- 
lishment for  detection  of  heresy  and  swift 
punishment  second  In  size  only  to  the  regular 
armed  forces. 

They  have  known  the  panic  of  the  after- 
mldnlght  knock  on  the  door;  the  anguish  of 
denunciation  by  close  friends  and  relatives, 
including  one's  adored  children;  the  aware- 
ness that  their  most  Innocent  conversations, 
their  mall  and  phones  might  be  monitored 
and  bring  disaster.  Arbitrary  terror  encom- 
passes more  humiliations,  persecutions,  pun- 
ishments without  crime,  than  language  can 
convey.  This  was  the  haunting  memory  that 
moved  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko  to  recall  the 
loss  of  "twenty  million  In  war.  and  millions 
in  the  war  on  the  people." 

The  defense  of  the  horrors  has  become 
standard  In  communist  apologetics.  It  Is  to 
the  effect  that  capitalist  industrialization  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  marked  by  sweat- 
shops and  child  labor,  was  also  cruel.  The 
argiunent  is  both  specious  and  stupid.  Pri- 
vate entrepreneurs  did  not  deliberately  and 
arbitrarily,  as  a  matter  of  state  policy,  mur- 
der minions  and  condemn  tens  of  millions  to 
slave  labor  in  hideous  concentration  camps. 
Moreover.  In  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  under  relatively  democratic  systems, 
the  evils  could  be  exposed,  opposed,  and 
ultimately  eliminated. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  terror  on  this 
scale  over  such  a  protracted  period  can  be 
canceled  out  in  the  national  memory  and 
from  the  national  conscience  by  a  few  years 
of  moderation.  Its  scars  are  on  every  mind 
and  heart.  Although  they  have  never  been 
published,  the  heartbreak  songs  of  camp  and 
prison,  the  haunting  laments  of  the  home- 
less children,  are  sung  by  the  new  generation, 
secretly  among  themselves  or  deflAntly  In 
schools  and  at  demonstrations.  The  wounds 
are  unstitched,  unhealed — gangrenous  with 
guilt  among  the  mighty,  a  festering  fviry 
among  the  humble. 

3.  THB   COSTS   IN  THOUGHT   CONTEOL 

Having  sealed  the  country  as  hermetically 
as  they  could  against  foreign  printed  mat- 
ter and  radio,  the  oligarchy  rationed  informa- 
tion stingily  through  absolute  control  of  the 
flow  of  news  and  Ideas.  The  content  of  every- 
thing in  print  and  on  the  airwaves  was  lim- 
ited to  authorized  "truths,"  which  Is  another 
name  for  official  lies.  Multiple  censorships 
guarded    against   the   leakage   of   forbidden 


thoughts  through  the  press,  books,  scientific 
papers;  on  the  stage  and  screen  and  on  the 
air;  in  schoolrooms  and  lecture  halls.  Folk 
songs  and  fairy  talee  were  examined  for  dan- 
gerous overtones.  Not  even  the  Holy  Writ  of 
Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  was  exempt  from 
censorial  editing  and  suppressions. 

Textbooks,  from  kindergarten  up,  were 
crammed  with  half-truths  and  lull  lies.  Every 
discipline,  from  economics  to  agronomy,  from 
biology  to  philosophy,  was  narrowed  and 
mangled  to  conform  with  dicta  from  Marx 
and  Lenin  and  the  propaganda  line  of  the 
masters.  Areas  as  seemingly  remote  from 
Kremlin  interests  as  astronomy  and  psy- 
chiatry were  sown  with  booby-traps  for  care- 
less practitioners.  The  marauders  were  es- 
pecially ruthless  In  the  fields  of  history. 
Everything  that  did  not  fit  into  their 
arbitrary  mythology  was  thrown  Into  what 
has  been  called  the  Memory  Hole.  Past  events 
were  revised  or  blotted  out.  Historical  "facts" 
and  biographical  data  were  simply  Invented, 
then  deleted  or  restored  periodically  as  the 
party  "line"  changed. 

Reflecting  the  occupational  hazards  of 
callings  involving  the  mind,  the  proportion  of 
professors  and  students,  scientists,  historians 
and  such  was  especially  high.  In  relation  to 
their  numbers,  among  the  "liquidated"  and 
the  inmates  of  slave  camps.  In  literature  and 
all  the  other  arts,  music  Included,  the 
creative  urge  became  the  shortest  road  to 
economic  penury  or  physical  extinction.  At 
the  same  time  the  treasure-houses  of  Russian 
poetry,  prose,  music,  philosophy  were 
"purged"  Insofar  as  censors  could  do  it  with 
so  great  and  vast  national  heritage. 

Lord  Bertrand  Russell,  the  British  philos- 
opher, though  he  was  at  the  time  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Rtissian  Revolution,  wrote  in 
a  book  on  Bolshevism  in  1920:  "If  a  more 
Just  economic  system  were  only  attainable 
by  closing  mens  minds  against  free  Inquiry, 
and  plunging  them  back  Into  the  Intellectual 
prison  of  the  Middle  Ages.  /  should  consider 
the  price  too  high.^^  The  exorbitant  price  was 
paid  but  It  did  not  buy  the  more  Just  eco- 
nomic system.  Said  Andr^  Glde,  after  his 
Journey  through  the  USSR  which  cured  him 
of  his  illusions  about  conununism:  "I  doubt 
that  in  any  country  of  the  world,  even  Hit- 
ler's Germany,  Is  thought  less  free,  more 
bowed  down,  more  terrorized." 

Those  who  have  read  George  Orwell's 
fantasy-novel,  1984,  have  some  Idea  of  what 
It  means  to  have  your  every  thought  and 
gesture  and  facial  expression  watched  by 
Big  Brother.  Some  parts  of  his  prevision  of 
thought-control  carried  to  its  extreme  were 
chillingly  close  to  what  was  actually  hap- 
pening in  Stalin's  empire. 

The  other  side  of  suppression  and  cen- 
sorship has  been  large-scale  and  systematic 
indoctrination.  Veritable  armies  of  lectures 
have  been  engaged  in  molding  two  hundred 
million  minds  to  conform  to  preconceived 
patterns.  Enormous  funds  and  manpower — 
a  million  full-time  and  part-time  Indoctrl- 
nators,  it  has  been  estimated — were  assigned 
to  this  Job  of  "brainwashing."  William  Ben- 
ton, publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  after  a  study  of  the  subject  in  Rttssla, 
wrote  in  1956: 

"Throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are 
about  six  thousand  special  schools  main- 
tained by  the  party  and  devoted  exclusively 
to  traimng  professionals  propagandists.  .  .  . 
Above  these  schools  are  177  regional  'propa- 
ganda colleges'  to  train  'alumni'  of  the  local 
schools.  And  above  the  regional  schools  are 
a  dozen  high  institutions  giving  "graduate 
training'  to  several  thousand  advanced  stu- 
dents." 

Never  before  in  history  has  there  been  such 
a  stupendous  enterprise  In  shaping  the 
thought  of  a  nation — In  "selling"  a  regime 
on  a  twenty-four-hour  schedule  to  Its  cap- 
tive subjects.  The  pressures  of  nagging,  hec- 
toring slogans,  cliches,  exhortations,  boasts, 
and  threats  are  so  relentless  that  they  have 
amounted  to  a  form  of  psychological  torture. 


Some  people  have  cracked  under  the  strain, 
most  have  bowed  meekly.  Yet  amazingly,  un- 
authorized thoughts  and  feelings,  memories 
and  intuitions,  somehow  did  survive  in  the 
underground  of  minds  and  hearts  and  now. 
more  than  ever  before  In  the  fifty  years,  rise 
to  the  surface  to  taunt  and  frighten  the 
rulers. 

4.   THK  POLmCAI.  COSTS 

These  are  Inherent  In  the  formula  of  "dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat."  The  self- 
anointed  and  self-perpetuating  dictators,  a 
few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand,  have  exer- 
cised absolute  power  over  the  small  ruling 
party  and  through  It  over  the  rest  of  the 
citizenry.  The  rank-and-file  communist  has 
various  privileges  and  opportunities  but  no 
more  political  rights  than  his  non-party 
neighbors.  The  tight  oligarchy  operates 
through  appointed  proconsuls  and  agents  of 
all  degrees.  The  authority  each  of  them 
wields  is  strictly  delegated  from  the  top  and 
he  is  accountable  only  to  his  superiors  in  the 
pyramid,  never  to  the  people  under  his  tute- 
lage. 

Soviet  communism  has  stamped  out  free 
speech,  press,  and  assembly,  even  in  the  re- 
stricted measure  that  they  existed  under  the 
monarchy.  The  reader  need  only  think  of  the 
political  rights  he  enjoys — no  matter  how 
Inadequate  he  may  consider  them — and 
realize  that  he  would  not  have  them  If  he 
were  a  Soviet  citizen.  "Elections"  are  limited 
to  a  single  list  of  names,  drawn  up  by  the 
party  or  by  organizations  under  party  control. 
The  whole  process  of  "voting"  is  a  compul- 
sory totalitarian  charade,  implying  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  p>opular  participation  In 
government.  It  does  not  differ  from  elections 
under  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  who  in  fact 
merely  copied  the  Soviet  model. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  Is  unimportant 
how  the  Soviets  or  ■legislatures"  are 
"elected"  and  who  "represents"  the  constit- 
uency, since  these  bodies  have  no  governing 
function  whatsoever  They  meet  so  rarely  and 
so  briefly  that  the  very  pretense  of  a  role  in 
running  the  nation  is  farcical.  The  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR,  the  national  parUament, 
meets  only  once  or  twice  a  year  for  a  feic 
days,  a  -week  at  most.  Only  mentally  retarded 
children  could  believe  the  fairy  tale  that  it 
disposes  of  the  law-making  business  of  a 
great  and  complex  empire  in  this  time.  The 
"parUaxnent"  does  not  even  have  the  time  to 
rubberstamp  all  the  decrees  and  plans  theo- 
retically submitted  tor  its  approval.  It  has 
never  rejected  any  law  or  plan  submitted  by 
the  bosses  or  approved  it  by  less  than  unani- 
mous vote.  Prom  the  ballot  box  to  the  gala 
annual  speech-making  marathon  In  the 
Kremlin,  the  exercise  Is  spurious. 

Despite  the  beating  of  drums  around  so- 
called  de-Stallnlzation.  the  country  still  Uvee 
under  the  Stalin  constitution — not  that  It 
makes  any  difference,  since  It  Is  ignored  In 
practice  Insofar  as  political  and  civil  rights 
are  concerned.  That  extraordinary  document 
was  modestly  presented  in  1936  as  "the  most 
democratic  constitution  In  the  world"  and 
duly  hailed  abroad  at  the  time  as  evidence 
of  Stalin's  "new  liberalism."  It  added  Insult 
to  Injury  by  listing  on  paper  the  fundamental 
civil  guarantees  denied  In  actuality,  then 
and  now.  It  assigned  autonomous  functions 
to  an  array  of  social  and  governmental  or- 
ganizations, with  the  mere  proviso  that  aU 
of  them  must  remain  under  control  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

From  time  to  time,  as  at  present,  there  has 
been  a  supposed  "return  to  legality."  But  It 
appeared  soon  enough  that  there  can  be  no 
real  rule  of  law  tinder  a  regime  that  Is  itself 
lawless  that  extracts  "confessions"  to  in- 
vented crimes  by  torture,  violates  Us  own 
constitution,  disposes  of  Its  enemies  by  secret 
administrative  action.  Issue  decrees  affecting 
the  entire  citizenry  by  arbitrary  decision  of 
the  uppermost  clique. 

Where  political  sins  are  involved — and 
nearly  everything  Is  "political"  in  the  totaU- 
tarlan    world — the    Judicial    eysteir.    is    s 
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travesty  of  justice.  The  accused  has  no  right 
to  defense  counsel  until  after  the  police  and 
Investigatory  machine  has  prepared  him  for 
trial.  Even  then,  the  defense  lawyer,  unless 
he  has  an  urge  to  political  suicide,  can  do 
nothing  to  embarrass  the  prosecution  or  ex- 
f>ose  its  deceptions.  In  the  infamous  demon- 
stration trials.  In  particular,  the  supposed 
defenders  sometimes  outdid  the  prosecutors 
In  zeal  to  destroy  their  "clients." 

Exoneration  of  citizens  brought  to  trial 
under  "pvolltlcal"  statutes  Is  exceedingly  rare; 
to  be  accused  by  the  all-knowing,  all-seeing 
states  Is  proof  enough  of  guilt.  Failure  to  de- 
nounce others  who  may  harbor  sinful  views, 
whether  relatives  or  strangers.  Is  a  punishable 
crime.  Wives  are  obliged  to  testify  against 
husbands,  husbands  against  wives,  and  of 
course  no  one  Is  exempted  from  testifying 
against  himself. 

Everyone  knows  that  In  Soviet  Russia  there 
Is  no  habeas  corpus.  Pew  outside  the  country 
know  that  there  is  not  even  habeas  cadaver. 
No  non-offlclal  witnesses  can  confirm  an  exe- 
cution and  the  body  of  the  executed  is  not 
returned  to  the  family  for  burial.  The  suspi- 
cion that  a  relative  or  irlend  whose  death 
has  been  officially  announced  may  In  fact  be 
alive,  rotting  In  some  Isolator  or  concentra- 
tion hell,  adds  mortifying  uncertainty  to  the 
tragedy.  Instances  of  "executed"  persons  who 
years  later  turned  up  alive  are  not  unknown 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Individual  has  no  semblance  of  any 
role  In  government,  in  law-making  and  deci- 
sion-making, and  most  important,  no  protec- 
tion against  the  will  and  whims  of  an  arbi- 
trary, an-powerfi.ll  state.  A  differing  value  Is 
placed  on  political  and  civil  freedoms  in  dif- 
ferent civilizations,  but  no  matter  how  low 
the  price-tag,  their  total  denial  to  more  than 
200  million  people  for  five  decades  Is  a  de- 
cisive element  in  the  balance  sheet. 

5.    THE    COSTS    TO    THE    WORLD 

Directly  and  through  Its  international  ap- 
paratus and  extensions,  the  damage  Soviet 
communism  has  done  to  the  world  Is  incal- 
culable. 

There  Is  hardly  a  major  crisis  anywhere  on 
this  globe — from  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Caribbean,  from  Africa  to  the  Middle  East — 
in  which  the  territorial  and  ideological  am- 
bitions of  Moscow  are  not  deeply  involved. 
The  turbid  tides  of  anti-Western  and  anti- 
American  demonstrations,  riots,  arson — even 
in  America  and  the  West — are  almost  always 
communist-instigated,  communist-led  or,  at 
the  least,  exploited  by  the  communists. 

And  this  has  been  true  ever  since  Bolshe- 
vism seized  a  base  of  operations  In  Russia, 
along  with  the  country's  colossal  material 
and  human  resources.  The  world  since  1917 
has  been  in  a  continuous  turmoil  of  bloody 
conflicts,  ferocious  civil  wars,  competing 
propagandas,  nearly  all  of  them  fomented  or 
encouraged  by  communism.  At  bottom  the 
history  of  these  fifty  years  has  been  a  struggle 
between  free  nations  and  those  aspiring  to 
freedom  on  one  side,  and  a  dehumanized  to- 
talitarianism on  the  other.  Directly  or  by  its 
example,  as  already  observed,  communism 
has  spawned  other  types  of  totalitarianism, 
while  itself  enduring  as  the  strongest  and 
most  menacing. 

It  happens  that  I  was  present,  as  a  very 
young  free-lance  reporter.  In  late  1920  at 
the  Llvorno  (Leghorn)  congress  of  the 
Italian  Socialist  party.  I  watched  how  the 
communist  faction,  with  Moscow  agents  pres- 
ent openly  directing  the  strategy  of  demoli- 
tion, split  that  powerful  organization  and  its 
trade  unions.  It  was  this  split  that  opened 
wide  the  road  to  Mussolini  and  his  caator- 
oll  brigades.  In  the  same  fashion,  more  mod- 
erate Marxist  and  other  Leftist  forces  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  splintered  from  within 
on  Kremlin  orders.  The  parties  which  local 
adherents  of  the  Moscow  faith  could  not 
:ake  over,  they  systematically  destroyed. 
The  most  disastrous  consequences  of  this 


effort — disastrous.  It  turned  out.  for  Russia 
too — was  the  trlimiph  of  National  Socialism 
in  Germany.  In  the  cllmaotic  years  of  Hitler's 
rise,  Stalin  and  his  Communist  International 
Identified  the  moderate  socialists  and  liberal 
reformers  as  "social  fascists"  and  "the  main 
enemy."  Against  them  even  collaboration 
with  the  Hitlerites  was  certified  as  smart 
tactics.  In  1931.  on  Kremlin  instructions,  the 
German  Commimlst  party  Joined  the  Nazis 
on  certain  Issues  to  defeat  the  noncommu- 
nist  Left.  Thus  the  opposition,  which  might 
have  headed  off  the  obscenity,  was  frag- 
mented and  the  Nazi  movement  had  the 
unimpeded  right  of  way. 

The  Kremlin  stuck  to  its  blunder  even 
after  Hitler  was  enthroned  and  slaughtering 
German  communists.  As  late  as  April,  1934, 
the  Communist  International  still  declared 
solemnly  that  Nazism  "by  destroying  all  the 
democratic  Illusions  of  the  masses  and 
liberating  them  from  the  Influence  of  Social 
Democracy,  accelerates  the  rate  of  Germany's 
development  toward  proletarian  revolution." 
Earlier  that  year  the  communist  chieftain 
In  the  United  States,  Earl  Browder,  ridiculed 
those  who  feared  Hltlerlsm.  Fascism,  he  ex- 
plains, "destroys  the  moral  base  for  capital- 
ist rule,  discrediting  bourgeois  law  In  the 
eyes  of  the  masses:  It  hastens  the  exposure 
of  all  demagogic  supporters  of  capitalism. 
esf)ecially  its  main  support  among  the  work- 
ers— the  socialist  trade-union  leaders.  It 
hastens  the  revolutionlzatlon  of  the  workers, 
destroys  their  democratic  illusions  and  pre- 
pares the  masses  for  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle for  pwwer." 

The  Stalln-Hltler  pact  that  unleashed 
World  War  II  astonished  only  those  who  had 
forgotten  the  Kremlin's  ambivalence  on 
Nazism.  The  two  dictatorships  had  plenty  in 
common.  It  was  easier  for  communists 
willing  to  serve  Hitler  to  Join  his  party  than 
for  most  other  Germans.  After  the  war, 
Ulbrlcht  In  East  Germany  repaid  the  com- 
pliment by  enlisting  thousands  of  ex-Nazis 
In  his  communist  apparatus. 

The  evil  went  deeper.  Communist  Ideology, 
by  disorienting  the  minds  of  several  genera- 
tions of  men,  contributed  to  a  world-wide 
erosion  of  traditional  Intellectual  and  ethical 
standards,  the  decay  of  Idealism  and  demo- 
cratic preferences.  It  provided  a  rationale  for 
Inhumane  practices  under  "revolutionary" 
labels.  Red  intrusion  and  subversion  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  progressive  and  radlca', 
movements,  trade-unions,  democratizing 
trends. 

Starting  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lion subjects  in  one  country,  communism  has 
spread  to  take  in  a  third  of  the  human  race. 
Because  it  was  unloosed  in  Russia,  its  exten- 
sion propagated  and  financed  by  Lenin's 
Third  or  Communist  International,  the  suf- 
ferings in  all  other  Red  nations,  from  China 
to  Cuba,  may  Justly  be  charged  against  Soviet 
communism. 

The  conquest  of  unwilling  peoples  was 
begun  by  the  Lenin-Trotsky  regime  with  the 
re-impositlon  of  Russian  imperial  dominion 
over  racial-national  minorities  that  had 
broken  away  in  the  clvU-war  period.  Gruzla 
(Georgia) ,  the  Ukraine,  various  Central  Asian 
areas  that  had  set  up  their  own  governments 
were  brutally  beaten  into  submission.  Then, 
in  due  time,  Lenin's  successors  went  on  to 
crush  one  neighboring  nation  after  another: 
Outer  Mongolia  before  the  Second  World 
War,  Central  and  Eastern  European  nations 
during  and  after  the  war.  And  the  end,  as 
Soviet  propaganda  and  official  programs  make 
clear,  is  not  yet. 

In  an  era  when  old-style  colonialism  has 
been  virtually  ended.  Bed  lmp>eriallsm  has 
emerged  as  the  largest  colonial  system  extant. 
It  Is  today  the  only  dynamic,  expajuiing  Im- 
perialism on  this  planet.  Korea,  Vietnam,  the 
horrifying  toll  of  death  in  averting  a  com- 
munist take-over  In  Indonesia,  are  merely 
episodes  in  the  i>ermanent  totalitarian  of- 
fensive against  the  rest  of  the  world. 


As  the  Second  World  War  was  drawing  to 
its  end,  Winston  Churchill,  in  a  burst  of 
optimism  he  was  to  regret,  said:  "I  know  of 
no  government  which  stands  to  Its  obliga- 
tion, even  In  its  own  despite,  more  solidly 
than  the  Soviet  Union."  President  Truman 
matched  this  faith  In  "good  old  Joe."  But 
the  echoes  of  the  last  battles  had  barely  died 
away  when  Moscow  returned  with  renewed 
energ>'  to  its  systematic  assaults  on  free 
societies. 

Again  Stalin  was  denouncing  the  Allies 
without  whom  he  could  not  have  saved  his 
regime  from  obliteration.  One  after  another 
the  Kremlin's  solemn  undertakings  for  post- 
war occupation  and  normalization  of  the 
defeated  lands  were  broken.  One  after  an- 
other the  hopes  th-it  Soviet  Russia  would 
cooperate  for  a  peaceful  world,  nurtured  by 
President  Roosevelt's  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill's  reassurances,  were  punctured. 
While  the  West  hurriedly  demobilized,  the 
Soviets  held  their  military  strength  at  war- 
time levels  and  used  It  to  Intimidate  neigh- 
bors and  yesterday's  allies.  In  brief,  every- 
thing was  back  to  abnormal. 

In  Bulgaria,  Pol.ind,  Berlin,  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Occupation  in  Germany,  the  three- 
and  four-nation  interim  authorities  were 
displaced  by  all-Soviet  controls.  Finally  a 
Red  puppet  regime  was  nailed  down  on 
Czechoslov.ikla.  Through  the  United  Na- 
tions. Washington  offered  one  of  the  most 
generous  gifts  in  history:  an  equal  share  for 
the  USSR  in  a  multi-nation  control  of  the 
nuclear  power  that  was  still  an  American 
monopoly.  Stalin  turned  It  down.  Similarly 
he  turned  down  a  part  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  stopped  his  new  colonies  from  partici- 
pating in  it.  Then  came  Soviet-made  crises 
In  Berlin  and  the  sudden  invasion  of  South 
Korea. 

Muscovite  obstruction  and  aggression  were 
back  on  history's  agenda.  Hesitantly,  reluc- 
tantly, the  United  States,  Britain,  Prance. 
Turkey  had  begun  to  rearm  and  to  build 
NATO  and  other  regionnl  defensive  alliances. 
By  the  deliberate,  world-revolutionary  choice 
of  the  Soviet  hlerarchs  a  debilitating  arma- 
ments race  was  forced  upon  a  world  strug- 
gling to  repair  the  devastations  of  the  war. 
Moscow  was  fishing  in  troubled  waters  In 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America — and 
diligently  troubling  waters  that  were  still 
calm. 

Soviet  contempt  for  treaties  and  its  own 
pledged  word  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 
In  1955,  a  fully  documented  analysis  of 
nearly  one  thousand  Soviet  treaties  made 
public  by  a  U.S.  Senate  committee  showed 
that  the  USSR  "had  broken  its  word  to  vir- 
tually every  country  to  which  it  ever  gave 
a  signed  promise."  Subsequently  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
found  that  In  twenty-five  postwar  years  the 
United  States  had  3.400  meetings  with  com- 
munists, and  that  "all  this  talk  led  to  fifty- 
two  major  agreements  and  Soviet  Russia  had 
broken  fifty  of  them."  The  strength  and  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  have  been 
undermined  by  more  than  a  hundred  Soviet 
vetoes,  and  by  refusal,  when  It  suited  Krem- 
lin purposes,  to  abide  by  U.N,  decisions. 

The  Red  blight  is  everywhere.  Every  nation 
and  colonial  region,  from  the  most  advanced 
to  the  most  backward,  has  Its  legal  or  under- 
ground communist  contingents — usually  both 
brands — working  to  disrupt  the  existing  or 
emerging  order.  Every  major  social  or  reli- 
gious organization,  every  vital  labor  and 
peasant  movement,  every  national-independ- 
ence movement,  is  already  Infiltrated  by  com- 
munists or  In  the  process  of  penetration. 

Because  it  is  consciously  at  war.  interna- 
tional communism  endlessly  prepiares  the 
necessary  leaders  and  experts  In  the  use  of 
all  political,  psychological,  economic,  and  rev- 
olutionary weajMns.  The  campaigns  are 
planned  and  manned  by  professionals,  pains- 
takingly trained  for  their  Jobs.  According  to 
NATO  Intelligence  files,  Henry  J.  Taylor  re- 
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ported  m  the  American  press  In  September, 
1966,  the  Soviet  regime  "runs  African-Asian 
communist  indoctrination  programs  In  about 
177  colleges  and  six  thousand  secondary 
schools  in  Iron  Curtain  countries,  a  trade- 
union  Institute  for  Africans  in  Budapest,  and 
terrorist  training  centers  In  F>rague,  Warsaw 
and  In  East  Germany." 

If  anything,  these  NATO  Intelligence  fig- 
ures understate  the  magnitude  of  the  "edu- 
cational" networks  for  preparing  guerrilla 
leaders,  propaganda  specialists,  social  sappers, 
terror  cadres  from  all  continents,  then  de- 
ploying them  in  their  native  lands  to  explode 
legal  governments,  to  capture  or  ruin  non- 
communist  revolutionary  movements.  Other 
such  training  centers  operate  in  Red  China 
and  Cuba. 

None  of  this  Is  recent  or  accidental.  Years 
before  1917  Lenin  set  up  study  centers  for 
followers  in  Bologna  and  Capri  In  Italy,  and 
a  third  near  Paris.  Schools  for  communist 
revolution  were  established  in  Russia  and 
non-communist  countries  socm  after  the  Bol- 
shevik coup  d'etat  and  multiplied  steadily 
thereafter.  Textbooks  for  the  trainees  in  trea- 
son cover  a  wide  range  of  skills.  Typical  sub- 
jects Include  "Preparation  for  Armed  Insur- 
rection." "Ideological  Penetration  of  Armed 
Services,"  "The  Tactic  of  the  United  Front." 

In  the  half-century,  the  schools  have  grad- 
uated scores  of  thousands  of  agents,  mas- 
ters of  the  arts  of  softening  free  peoples  and 
sapping  their  self-confldence,  setting  class 
against  class  and  race  against  race.  The  fact 
that  there  are  today  more  such  schools  than 
ever  before  should  give  pause  to  those  who 
would  like  to  believe  that  the  cold  war  is  over. 
Revolutionary  cadres  on  such  a  scale  are  not 
being  trained  for  the  fun  of  it. 

The  communist  blight.  I  repeat.  Is  every- 
where. The  havoc  it  works  has  not  been 
limited  to  governments  and  institutions.  Its 
poisonous  effects  have  been  even  wider  and 
deeper  on  the  minds  of  men  the  world  over. 
Sincere  progressives  in  all  countries,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  have  been  disoriented 
and  corrupted  by  support  of,  or  flirtation 
Vlth  communist  doctrines  and  practices.  Men 
and  women  of  intellectual  and  moral  stat- 
ure— among  them  educators  and  religious 
leaders  who  Influence  young  minds — not  to 
mention  the  mllllonfold  Lumpen-lntelUgent- 
sla  In  the  non-communist  world,  found 
themselves  defending  slave  labor,  glorying 
in  the  Big  Lie.  shouting  "Hoorah  for  mur- 
der!" when   the  killers  were  communists. 

Communist  propaganda  generated  the 
kind  of  cynicism  that  co-.ild  applaud  Krem- 
lin blood-purges  and  genocide:  that  could 
side  with  the  enemy  against  one's  own  coun- 
try in  Korea  or  Vietnam:  that  could  argue 
seif-rlghteously,  "What  If  a  few  more  mil- 
lion die" — In  Russia,  that  Is,  or  China,  not 
in  their  own  country.  Unlimited  violence 
and  crime  were  a  down-payment  on  the 
Utopia  of  their  fantasy  world:  though  the 
advance  payments  already  come  to  more  than 
eighty  million  llve.'<,  a  usurious  fanaticism 
can  take  more  and  yet  more  In  Its  stride. 

8.  THE  COSTS  IN  MORAL  VALtTES 

A  deep  Immorallsm  has  marked  the  So- 
viet years  from  the  start.  It  turned  the  per- 
son Into  an  object,  a  bloodless  stnlistic,  and 
shrank  respect  for  the  living  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  In  pursuit  of  Its  purposes,  it  has 
demeaned  or  outlawed  truth,  honor,  kind- 
ness, personal  loyalty,  and  other  such  "petty 
bourgeois  prejudices."  No  appraisal  of  the 
Soviet  half -century  makes  sense  If  it  evades 
these  staggering  costs  In  moral  terms. 

History,  of  course.  Is  replete  with  evil 
governments  and  cruel  Individual  tyrants, 
but  usually  they  gave  lip-service  to  some 
rode  of  ethics  even  while  violating  It.  The 
U.SSR  was  the  first  totally  Immoral  state, 
so  proclaimed  by  Its  founders,  so  maintained 
ty  their  successors.  It  has  treated  Immoral- 
lsm as  a  positive  virtue,  derided  ethical 
siruples,   boasted    of   its   capacity   for   what 


others  call  evil,  acknowledging  no  limits  on 
action  beyond  its  own  wiU  and  expediency. 

Communists,  one  Martin  Milllgan  in- 
structed readers  in  the  January.  1965,  issue 
of  MarxAsm  Today,  "must  regard  themselves 
as  free.  Indeed  morally  obliged,  to  violate  the 
principles  of  truthfulness,  respect  for  life, 
etc.  when  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  a  great 
deal  more  harm  would  be  done  by  adhering  to 
such  rrinclples  than  by  violating  them."  The 
killer  Ihus  sets  himself  up  as  the  sole  Judge 
of  when  he  is  "morally  obliged"  to  kill!  This 
has  been  a  continuous.  Inviolate  principle. 
Forty-four  years  earlier  a  certain  I.  Duzcinski 
explained: 

"Communist  ethics  makes  It  the  highest 
duty  to  accept  the  necessity  of  acting  wick- 
edly. This  was  the  greatest  sacrifice  the  revo- 
lution asked  of  us.  The  conviction  of  the 
true  communists  is  that  evil  transforms  Itself 
Into  bliss  through  the  dialectics  of  historical 
evolution." 

With  continued  Indulgence,  however,  act- 
ing wickedly  ceased  to  be  a  sacrifice  and  be- 
came Itself  a  source  of  bliss — the  psychotic 
thrill  of  power  to  inflict  pain  and  death  with 
complete  Impunity.  The  willingness  to  hurt 
or  kill  for  the  cause  was  hailed  in  the  com- 
munist Incantations  as  "Bolshevik  firmness" 
and  "Leninist  courage."  By  that  perverted 
logic,  the  firmness  and  courage  proved  by 
slaying  a  million  were  multiplied  tenfold  In 
slaying  ten  million.  The  very  categories  of 
Good  and  Evil  were  outlawed  as  sentimental 
weakness.  Vyacheslav  Molotov  was  entirely 
in  Soviet  character  when  he  said  off-han- 
dedly,  while  the  Germans  were  raining  death 
on  Poland,  that  one's  opinion  of  Nazism  was 
Just  "a  matter  of  taste." 

A  hostage  system  made  the  whole  family 
punishable  for  the  political  crimes  of  any 
relative.  The  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  man 
Almost  always  brought  some  punishment,  at 
the  least  exile,  to  his  wife  and  grown  chil- 
dren: invariably  they  were  dispersed  to  dif- 
ferent prisons  and  camps  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Other  regimes  may  have  Induced  young 
children  to  spy  on  their  parents — It  remained 
for  the  Soviets  to  erect  a  monument  to  Pavlik 
Morozov.  a  little  monster  who  Informed  on 
his  father  and  mother  and  got  them  executed. 
The  Pavlik  episode  occurred  In  the  1930"s  in 
a  village  in  the  Sverdlovsk  area.  Peasant 
neighbors  were  so  Infuriated  by  his  action 
that  they  killed  the  boy.  thus  creating  a 
martyr  memorialized  In  metal  in  that  village 
and  held  up  as  a  model  for  all  good  little 
communists. 

Other  tyrants  may  have  robbed  their  citi- 
zens— it  remained  for  the  Soviet  secret  police 
to  round  up  tens  of  thousands  suspected  of 
hiding  a  few  dollars,  jewels  or  other  valuta. 
and  to  subject  them  to  medieval  tortures  for 
weeks  and  months  until  they  handed  it  over. 
The  police  in  every  district  had  a  production 
quota  to  fulfill  in  this  "gold-mining  in  tor- 
ture chambers"—  those  victims  who  did  have 
something  to  hand  over  were  the  lucky  ones. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  who  warned  that 
"nothing  on  this  earth  Is  worth  buying  at 
the  price  of  human  blood,"  could  never  have 
made  the  grade  as  a  Bolshevik,  Lenin  and  his 
brethren  laughed  at  such  sentimental  non- 
sense as  "bourgeois  liberalism."  For  Good 
and  Evil  they  substituted  expediency.  Thus 
released  from  the  moral  restraints  on  normal 
men,  they  could  compwund  any  monstrosity 
not  merely  in  good  conscience  but  in  pride. 

Lenin,  It  Is  Important  to  recall,  had  found 
Sergei  Nechayev,  the  apostle  of  absolute  im- 
morallsm, even  before  he  found  Marx.  In 
1868,  Nechayev  wrote  his  celebrated  Cate- 
chism of  a  Revolutionist,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced all  norms  of  civilized  behavior  and 
prescribed  every  imaginable  depravity  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  "Ideal."  It  is  as  fanatic,  hate- 
packed  a  document  as  the  human  brain  has 
ever  produced.  The  revolutionist,  he  wrote, 
"knows  only  one  science,  the  science  of  de- 
struction,"   which   does    not  stop   at   lying. 


robbery,  betrayal  and  torture  of  friends, 
murder  of  his  own  family.  His  central  dic- 
tum, that  "everything  that  contributes  to 
the  triimaph  of  the  revolution"  is  moral,  has 
been  echoed  by  Lenin  and  his  disciples  to 
this  day  and.  indeed,  flgxires  in  every  com- 
munist pronouncement  on  morality. 

"Thus  before  he  became  a  Marxist,"  Majc 
Eastman  has  summed  It  up.  "Lenin  had  ar- 
rived by  an  emotional  road  at  the  rejection 
of  moral  standards  which  Marx  deduced 
from  a  pretended  science  of  history.  The  con- 
fluence of  these  two  streams  of  thought  (Ne- 
chayev and  Marx)  is  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters that  ever  befell  mankind." 

It  was  pure  Nechayevlsm,  In  almost  the 
master's  original  language,  when  Lenin 
wrote;  "Morality  is  that  which  serves  the 
destruction  of  the  old  exploiters'  society.  We 
do  not  believe  in  eternal  morality  and  expose 
the  deceit  of  all  legends  about  morality." 
This  precept  was  in  due  time  enshrined  in 
the  Soviet  Encyclopaedia:  "The  only  scien- 
tific criterion  of  morality  Is  the  defense  of 
the  victory  of  communism."  Thus  the  wis- 
dom of  time  and  the  genius  of  moral  philos- 
ophers through  the  millennia  were  discarded 
in  the  name  of  a  distant  vision  of  the  per- 
fect society. 

Let  no  one  suppose  from  his  reference  to 
deceit  that  Lenin  ever  opposed  it  In  prin- 
ciple. On  the  contrary,  deception  was  a  mat- 
ter of  tactics,  a  primary  tool  for  rule,  when 
practised  by  "the  vanguard  of  the  prole- 
tariat," meaning  himself  and  his  henchmen. 
He  chose  hate,  arrogance,  mass  murder.  In  the 
boundless  ego-mania  of  men  possessed  by  the 
conviction  that  they  are  destined  saviors 
of  Humanity,  the  destined  Instruments  of 
History. 

Now  that  Soviet  communism  has  vaulted 
ever  a  quarter-century  of  Stalin  dominance 
to  rest  its  claim  to  legitimate  succession  on 
Lenin  alone,  there  is  a  tendency  to  romanti- 
cize his  character.  It  is  argued,  even  by  some 
opponents  of  communism,  that  he  was  hu- 
mane, idealistic,  and  so  on.  Yet  there  is  little 
that  Stalin  did,  except  In  its  scale,  that  was 
not  done  first  by  Lenin.  Stall.,  simply  carried 
to  Insane  extremes  the  crimes  first  sanctified 
by  Lenin. 

It  was  Lenin,  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
who  devised  the  first  terror  machine,  the 
Cheka,  and  put  a  sanctimonious  sadist,  Felix 
Djerzhlnskl,  at  its  head.  It  was  Lenin  who 
ordered  the  murder  of  thousands  of  innocent 
"hostages";  disposed  the  first  and  only 
democratically  elected  legislative  body  after 
the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  p>ower,  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  crushed  the  Kronstadt  revolt  of 
his  own  Red  sailors:  raised  lies  and  falsifica- 
tion to  prime  virtues  in  his  system. 

Messianic  delusion  as  an  alibi  for  Immoral- 
ism  is  an  old,  old  story.  In  The  Blithedale 
Romance,  a  novel  about  the  communist  ex- 
periment In  Brook  Farm  In  the  1840's,  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  depicted  its  leaders,  men 
obsessed  by  a  vision  of  perfection : 

"They  have  no  heart,  no  sympathy,  no 
reason,  no  conscience.  They  will  keep  no 
friend,  unless  he  makes  himself  the  mirror 
of  their  purpose:  they  will  smite  and  slay 
you,  and  trample  your  dead  corpse  under 
foot,  all  the  more  readily,  if  you  Lake  the 
first  step  with  them  and  cannot  take  the 
second  and  the  third,  and  every  other  step 
in  their  terribly  strait  path." 

Whatever  brand  of  beatitude  those  In  the 
grip  of  such  obsession  may  be  pushing,  they 
vrtnd  up  In  utter  depravity.  Dazzled  by  hallu- 
cinations of  some  golden  future,  convinced 
that  they  and  they  alone  can  bring  It  into 
being,  and  means  seems  to  them  haloed  by 
the  envisioned  end. 

The  dilemma  of  ends  and  means  is  central 
to  an  assessment  of  communism.  After  all, 
both  a  highway  robber  and  an  honest  work- 
man have  the  same  objective:  to  acquire 
money  The  difference  is  In  the  means  each 
uses  to  attain  that  end.  Brutal  means  invari- 
ably brutalizes  those  who  use  them  as  well 
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as  those  who  are  Its  victims.  B£llovan  Djllas. 
the  Yugoslav  ex-communist.  In  his  celebrated 
book.  The  New  Class,  was  right,  of  course, 
when  he  wrote: 

"Throughout  history  there  have  been  no 
Ideal  ends  which  were  attained  with  non- 
ideal  means.  Just  as  there  has  been  no  free 
sorlety  which  was  built  by  slaves.  Nothing 
so  well  reveals  the  reality  and  greatness  of 
ends  as  the  methods  used  to  attain  them." 

Another  writer,  Professor  W.  W.  Kulskl,  In 
1957  posed  one  of  the  basic  questions  In  his 
l>ook.  The  SoiHet  Regime:  Communism  in 
Practice:  "Is  it  worthwhile  to  Inflict  death 
and  untold  suffering  on  Individual  human 
beings  for  a  dream  of  future  happiness  of 
mankind"""  People  who  live  by  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  ages  and  the  sages,  he 
believes,  cannot  hesitate  In  giving  their  an- 
swer: 

"No  end  and  no  dream  of  future  happiness 
could  make  them  feel  free  to  use  any  and  all 
means.  Sortet  experience  proves  that  means 
may  become  ends  in  themselves,  while  the 
millennium  of  future  happiness  recedes  be- 
yond human  vision  and  reach." 

Tet  their  profession  of  noble  Intentions 
leading  ultimately  to  a  perfect  society  has 
been  the  only  argument  advanced  by  commu- 
nists for  their  savage  terror.  Five  hundred 
years  ago.  in  1441,  the  nominal  Bishop  of 
Verden.  Dietrich  von  Nlehelm.  set  down  a 
statement  which  helps  explain  the  excesses 
of  the  Inquisition.  "When  its  existence  is 
threatened."  he  wrote,  "the  Church  Is  freed 
of  moral  edicts.  Unity  as  an  aim  blesses  all 
means  perfidy,  treachery,  tyranny.  Imony, 
prisons  and  death."  The  words  sound  as  if 
they  had  been  uttered  by  a  zealous  commu- 
nist today  in  defense  of  his  "church."  False 
confessions  extracted  by  torture,  mass  homi- 
cide, universal  spying,  man-made  famine, 
genocide — everything  goes,  until  the  very 
memory  of  decency,  love.  Justice  fades  out. 

That  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  means  have 
all  but  expunged  the  professed  ends  Is  all 
too  clear.  The  ends  were  the  creation  of  a 
Just  society  of  equals.  Industrialization — 
which  Marx  had  taken  for  granted  as  a 
heritage  from  the  displaced  capitalism — in 
Russia  became  the  unavoidable  means.  And 
Inevitably  that  evolved  Into  a  supreme  end 
In  Itself  so  compelling  that  it  was  used  to 
explain  and  Justify  the  most  vicious  means. 
The  initial  ends  continued  to  be  recalled  in 
ritualistic  oratory,  but  they  lost  relevance  to 
real  life,  dominated  by  the  regime's  obsession 
with  the  new  end  of  Industrialization  at  any 
cost.  What  is  more,  the  seizure  and  retention 
of  power,  which  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
transitory  means  for  the  attainment  of  com- 
munism, also  turned  into  a  supreme  end  in 
Itself. 

Thus  in  the  name  of  humanity,  the  Soviets 
have  cheapened  and  Insulted  human  life. 
They  have  "scientifically"  sacrificed  the 
living  generations  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  generations  yet  unborn,  inflicted  real 
horrors  today  for  highly  problematical  hap- 
piness in  some  far-off  tomorrow. 

That,  too,  violates  our  ingrained  moral  in- 
tuitions. Anyone  who  decided  to  torture 
and  murder  one  man  or  woman  for  the  good 
of  the  victim's  unborn  great-grandchildren 
would  be  adjudged  insane.  Is  he  any  less  In- 
sane when  he  decides  to  torture  and  extermi- 
nate millions  of  men  and  women  for  the 
good  of  their  unborn  posterity?  Have  only  the 
unborn  a  right  to  happiness,  so  that  the 
anguish  of  the  living  is  a  triflng  investment 
for  their  great-grandchildren? 

A  thousand  accidents  may  snatch  the 
theoretical  happiness  from  the  coming  gen- 
erations; they  may  even  have  a  different  con- 
cept of  happiness  than  the  group  now 
brandishing  "the  sword  of  history"  in  their 
behalf  Only  the  torment  of  the  living  Is 
real  and  indubitable.  If  it  Is  morally  permis- 
sible to  wipe  out  a  sector  of  Humanity  for 
the  sake  of  History,  then  there  is  no  sensible 
reason  for  drawing  the  line  at  five  million  or 


flve  hundred  million.  Drown  them  all,  com- 
rades, leaving  only  a  he-Stalln  and  a  she- 
Stalin  in  their  monolithic  ark  to  start  things 
over  again  from  scratch ! 

By  1934,  when  I  departed  from  Russia, 
nothing  was  left  of  the  high  mood  of  dedi- 
cation, traces  of  which  I  had  still  found 
among  communists  six  years  earlier.  The 
very  vocabulary  of  idealism  had  been  out- 
lawed. "Equality"  was  lampooned  as  bour- 
geois romanticism.  Excessive  concern  for  the 
needs  and  Eenslbllltles  of  ordinary  people 
was  punished  as  "rotten  liberalism."  Terror 
was  no  longer  eacplained  away  as  a  sad  neces- 
sity. It  was  used  starkly  and  glorified  as 
"human  engineering."  Means  had  blotted  out 
ends  and  have  held  this  priority  ever  since. 

The  Marxist  theory  of  permanent  class 
struggle  rules  out  com.promise.  reform,  truce, 
common  humanity,  mutual  respect,  family 
loyalties.  "Marx's  great  crime"  Eugene  Meth- 
vln  writes  in  an  as  yet  unpublished  book, 
"was  that  he  dethroned  man's  civilizing  emo- 
tion— love  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation — for 
his  more  primitive,  monstrous  emotion,  hate. 
In  man's  ambivalent  Jekyll-Hyde  nature  as 
the  civilized  savage,  Marxism  is  a  throwback 
philosophy,  antl-clvlUzatlon  and  anti-homo 
sapiens." 

Any  doubts  on  this  score  have  been  re- 
moved by  Marxism  as  practised  under  Soviet 
communism.  Philip  Spratt  a  former  British- 
Indian  communist  leader,  stated;  "The  com- 
munist movement  runs  on  hate— the  leading 
theorists  are  quite  frank  about  it — and  hate 
Is  a  potent  fuel."  Hate  not  merely  of  capital- 
ism as  an  abstraction,  but  of  capitalists  as 
people:  hate  of  entire  nations  is  preached  in 
school  books  for  Soviet  children.  The  Ameri- 
can poet,  e.e.  cummlngs.  after  a  sojourn  in 
Soviet  Russia,  wrote  In  his  quaint  style: 
"every  ktmirad  is  a  bit  of  quite  unmitigated 
hate." 

In  the  Congo  in  1965  hopped-up  Slmbas. 
armed  and  Inspired  by  Moscow  and  Peking. 
went  on  a  murderous  spree  that  shocked  the 
world.  Witnesses  testified  that  they  attended 
scenes  in  which  men  and  women  were  dis- 
membered, dlsembowled.  and  their  hearts 
used  for  ritual  food.  Par  from  apologizing  for 
Its  established  complicity  in  such  barbaric 
cruelties,  spokesmen  for  the  Kremlin  in  the 
United  Nations  demanded  that  the  United 
States  be  condemned  for  rescuing  fome  of 
the  trapped  victims,  black  and  white,  from 
this  fate. 

As  a  practical  matter,  on  its  own  terms 
of  expediency,  the  official  rejection  of  ethical 
standards  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  from  the 
Soviet  regime  itself.  Lacking  a  moral  com- 
pass, the  Soviets  have  written  a  record  of 
blunders  and  depravities  paid  for  in  eco- 
nomic losses,  destruction  of  irreplaceable 
brains  and  skills,  loss  of  popular  respect. 
loathing  for  the  system  on  the  part  of  the 
new  generations, 

A  corrupt  autocracy,  both  by  example  and 
from  the  need  to  escape  its  exactions,  has 
bred  corruption  in  the  people.  By  falsifying 
statistics,  concealing  and  lying  about  simple 
facts,  it  has  taught  its  subjects  to  lie  and 
falsify.  Hence  the  shocking  dimensions  of 
theft  of  state  property,  bribery,  faked  book- 
keeping, disregard  of  law:  matters  that  are 
constantly  exp>06ed  and  bewailed  by  the 
Kremlin's  own  press.  Hence  political  and 
moral  decay  within  the  ruling  party,  like- 
wise admitted  and  inveighed  against  In  this 
press.  Day  after  day  the  leaders  plead  for 
discipline  and  dedication  among  their  fol- 
lowers, attacking  (to  quote  a  recent  Soviet 
document)  the  "schizophrenics,  hypocrites, 
self-servers,  windbags,  eye-washers,  dema- 
gogues" in  the  party  concerned  only  with 
"their  own  personal  well-being." 

In  a  time  of  ferocious  purges.  Maxim  Gorki 
was  Implored  to  intercede  with  the  Kremlin, 
where  his  Influence  was  enormous,  for  lit- 
erary friends  dying  In  dungeons  or  awaiting 
execution.  Not  only  did  he  refuse   but  he 


used  the  occasion  to  express  publicly  his 
svTnpathy  for  the  prison  wardens  and  exe- 
cutioners. "People  whose  historical  duty  it 
Is  to  kill  some  beings  in  order  to  save  others." 
he  wrote,  "are  martyrs,  and  my  conscience 
win  never  allow  me  to  condemn  them."  It 
was  a  degrading  affair:  the  champion  of  the 
denizens  of  the  "lower  depths"  championing 
the  police  and  firing  squads  I  If  the  once 
warm-hearted  humanitarian  could  be  so  cor- 
rupted in  the  climate  of  Immorallsm.  what 
did  It  do  to  lesser  men? 

Indeed  it  is  proof  of  the  underlying  moral 
potential  of  the  Russian  peoples  that.  In 
the  fifth  decade  of  life  under  Nechayev- 
Lenlnlst  oppression,  they  still  harbored  "old- 
fashioned"  human  feelings.  As  soon  as  the 
Stalin  terror  subsided  a  little,  after  the 
despot's  death,  we  saw  it  In  the  writings  of 
young  poets  and  In  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  new  soul-searching  was  taken  up  by 
youth  generally.  The  instincts  for  decency 
had  not  atrophied;  they  were  thawing  out. 
In  endless  ways  the  more  articulate  and  more 
daring  showed,  and  continue  to  show,  that 
they  have  hearts  attuned  to  love  and  charity 
and  respect  for  life. 

Inevitably  the  reign  of  immorallsm  in  one 
country,  its  rationale  for  "acting  wickedly." 
spilled  over  Into  the  surrounding  world. 
Once  they  accepted  communism  in  theory. 
men  and  women  managed  to  accept  and  even 
defend  its  excesses  in  practice.  This  was  true 
not  only  of  outright  party  members  but  of 
a  broad  periphery  of  sympathizers,  those 
whom  Stalin  called  his  "useful  idiots  '  abroad. 

And  that.  too.  must  be  listed,  along  with 
the  orgies  of  savagery  in  the  name  of  good 
causes  In  so  many  places.  Communism  has 
fed  and  fattened  and  spurred  on  "the  mon- 
ster of  violence  that  stalks  the  unhappy 
twentieth  century."  as  Allen  Drury  calls  it  in 
his  latest  novel. 

Such  are  the  appalling  costs  of  fifty  years 
of  Soviet  dictatorship — a  sketchy  and  inade- 
quate summary,  yet  sufficient  to  underline 
the  folly  of  evaluating  supposed  'progress  ' 
without  considering  the  price  paid  by  the 
Russian  peoples  and  all  mankind. 

The  new  "moderation"  has  been  so  blown 
up  by  wishful  hoping  that  it  has  induced 
waves  of  euphoria  in  some  quarters.  There  is 
loose  talk  of  ■"liberalization."  though  the 
Kremlin  mocks  the  word  and  dreads  the  idea. 
In  truth  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  closed 
and  maximally  policed  society.  Not  a  dent 
has  been  made  in  the  regime's  monopoly  of 
political  power. 

The  dictatorship  Itself,  eager  to  establl.^h 
the  continuity  of  its  reign  from  Lenin  to 
date,  does  not  rest  Its  claims  of  "miraculous 
successs"  on  the  post-Stalln  or  post-Khru- 
shchev period,  but  on  the  entire  half-centur" 
The  Judgment  of  history,  similarly,  will  be 
based  on  everything  that  has  transpired  in 
these  fifty  years. 
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DOES  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BE- 
LIEVE THERE  IS  A  CRISIS  IN  THE 
CITIES? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  FMr.  WidnallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
the  domestic  scene  we  hear  day  after 
day  the  emphasis,  the  dialog  and  the 
controversy  over  the  two  crucial  and 
vital  Issues  facing  our  Nation.  First, 
Vietnam  and  .second,  the  fast  deteriorat- 
ing situation  in  our  cities. 


How  serious  is  this  administration  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  explosive  prob- 
lems of  the  cities,  when  it  talks  con- 
stantly of  the  urgent,  immediate  and  vi- 
tal needs  that  must  be  met  at  once  and 
at  the  same  time  conducts  a  delaying 
action  for  rather  obvious  political 
purposes? 

In  the  last  housing  bill  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  execution  of  the  demonstration — 
model — cities  program,  a  planning  fund 
was  set  up.  The  administration  asked 
for  $12  million  and  was,  by  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation,  granted  $11 
million. 

How  credible  are  administration 
statements  as  to  urgency  when  with  over 
a  year  expiring  since  the  $11  million  has 
been  available  not  one  area  has  been  se- 
lected for  a  model  cities  program,  al- 
though over  a  hundred  have  indicated 
their  interest.  HUD  said  this  week: 

There  is  no  list.  It's  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  and  he  hasn't  made  any  decision. 

At  the  same  time  HUD  denied  it  had 
drawn  up  a  "top  secret  list"  of  19  cities 
which  were  to  share  in  the  $11  million 
planning  fund. 

To  repeat,  HUD  has  had  and  held  $11 
million  appropriated  out  of  $12  million 
requested  for  planning  over  one  year. 
This  means  a  needless  delay  of  at  least 
a  year  on  the  regular  program. 

Some  crisis.  Some  urgency. 


FDA  HEAD  DOUBTS  POT  IS  WORSE 
THAN  ALCOHOL 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  Is  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  our  Food  an-^  Drug  Administrator, 
Dr.  James  Goddard.  favors  a  society  that 
permits  the  use  of  marihuana,  as  freely 
a£  it  allows  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  most  disheartening.  It  is  dishearten- 
ing because  I  wonder  how  we  legislators 
who  are  trying  vainly  to  tackle  the  mul- 
titude of  problems  that  confront  our 
Nation  can  hope  to  obtain  reasoned 
opinions  from  our  top  Government  offi- 
cials, when  the  Administrator  of  Food 
and  Drugs  is  so  unconcerned  about  the 
effect  of  drugs  upon  our  Nations 
youngsters. 

Dr.  Ooddard  says  he  would  not  object 
any  more  to  his  college-age  daughter 
smoking  marihuana  than  he  would  to  her 
drinking  a  cocktail.  Yet,  those  of  us  who 
have  read  in  the  New  York  Times  the 
tragic  account  of  Linda  Fltzpatricks 
death  or  have  read  the  accounts  of  police 
Investigators  on  drug  addiction  cannot 
help  but  be  shocked  with  such  a  cavalier 
attitude.  Linda  Fitzpatrick,  according  to 
acquaintances,  graduated  quickly  from 
marihuana  to  LSD,  And  so  do  almost  all 
the  hippies,  draft-card  burners,  and  the 
great  unwashed  who  feel  compelled  to 
"turn  off"  decency  and  "turn  on"  the 
dangerous  thrills  of  drug  addiction, 

I  am  not  a  physician  and  cannot  argue 


medical  or  scientific  facts  with  a  doctor. 
But,  the  corrupting  influence  of  drugs 
upon  our  society,  the  resulting  decay, 
carmot  be  dismissed  lightly.  And  such 
flippant  remarks  by  Commissioner  God- 
dard are  indefensible.  They  give  official 
sanction  to  those  who  seek  to  undermine 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation's  youth. 
The  Times  noted  in  its  article: 
The  forces  at  work  on  young  people  like 
Linda  are  the  source  of  puzzlement  for  many 
other  parents  and  of  studies  by  social  psychi- 
atrists as  they  seek  to  understand  the  thou- 
sands of  youths  who  are  leaving  middle-class 
homes  throughout  the  country  for  the  "mind 
expanding  drug'"  scene  like  Greenwich 
Village. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  drug  addiction  are 
among  the  most  potent  facing  our  coun- 
try today.  And  I  further  submit  that  Dr. 
Goddard's  attitude  is  not  helping  us  to 
overcome  these  problems.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  have  missed 
the  news  dispatch  concerning  Dr.  God- 
dard's speech  in  Minneaixjlis.  I  place  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  18.  1967,  in  the  Record: 
FDA  Head  Doubts  Pot  Is  Worsz  Than 
.Alcohol 

Minneapolis,  October  17.— The  commis- 
sioner of  the  US.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration said  today  he  doubts  marijuana  Is 
more  dangerous  than  alcohol. 

Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  spoke  to  an  audience 
of  more  than  200  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  held 
a  press  conference. 

The  physician,  who  was  appointed  tci  the 
FDA  in  January  1966,  said  he  would  not  ob- 
ject any  more  to  his  college-age  daughter 
smoking  marijuana  than  he  would  to  her 
drinking  a  cocktail.  He  is  the  father  of  three 
college-age  children. 

Dr.  Goddard  said  "the  long-term  effects  of 
smoking  marijuana  may  be  more  serious  than 
the  effects  presently  known"  and  he  noted 
that  both  alcohol  and  marijuana  distort  the 
user's  perception  of  reality 

■Society  should  be  able  to  accept  both 
alcohol  and  marijuana."  Dr.  Goddard  said. 
He  explained  that  they  are  unlike:  alcohol 
depresses  bodily  functions  while  marijuana 
triggers  hallucinations. 

"'I  don't  believe  smoking  marijuana  leads 
to  an  addiction  to  stronger  drugs."  said  the 
Pood  and  Drug  chief  "It  Is  true  most  heroin 
users  have  smoked  marijuana,  but  it  is  also 
true  most  heroin  users  have  drunk  milk.  I 
have  seen  no  proof  there  is  any  connection." 

■'Dr.  Goddard  said  he  thinks  all  law  pen- 
alties for  possession  of  marijuana  should  be 
removed,  leaving  penalties  only  for  sale  or 
distribution.  He  added  that  he  does  not  favor 
■legalizing"'   the  drug  completely. 

We  need  more  research  on  chronic  use," 
he  said,  and  I  think  this  research  will  start 
now" 

Personal  possession  of  marijuana  carries 
too  severe  a  penalty.  Goddard  said.  "Mari- 
juana is  not  as  dangerous  as  LSD  and  yet 
the  possessson  of  LSD  is  not  a  felony.'"  he 
said. 

"Psychological  dependence  on  marijuana  is 
possible."'  said  the  first  physician  to  head 
the  F\3od  and  Drug  Administration  "but  then 
a  person  can  become  psychologically  depend- 
ent on  any  drug.  Including  aspirin."" 


LATIN     AMERICAN     PURCHASE     OP 
AMERICAN  SUPERSONIC  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning  editorially  pointed 
out  the  futility  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's approval  of  the  sale  of  U.S.  F-5 
fighters  to  Peru  in  order  to  forestall  her 
purchase  of  French  jets.  This  can  only 
encourage  a  new  round  of  arms  compe- 
tition in  Latin  America. 

The  Washington  Post  recommends, 
"American  aid  to  a  country  buying 
French  jets  should  be  cut  by  the  sum 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  these  air- 
craft." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  matter  of  U.S.  policy 
that  expenditures  by  Latin  American 
coimtries  on  expensive  supersonic  mili- 
tary aircraft  are  indefensible  upon  eco- 
nomic and  political  grounds. 

My  consistent  support  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  has  not  been  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  an  arms  race  among 
economically  imderdeveloped  countries, 
which  in  my  opinion  would  retard  the 
economic  development  which  our  aid  Is 
supposed  to  promote  and  encourage 
militarism  and  international  Instability. 

If  indeed  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
policy  that  foreign  aid  funds  to  under- 
developed Latin  American  countries  can 
be  used  to  release  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  American  military 
hardware,  then  the  basis  for  our  sup- 
port of  foreign  aid  has  radically  altered, 
and  it  needs  to  be  reevaluated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  20  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 
[From   the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  20.   1967] 
Latin -American  Arms  Race? 

The  grim  coup  scored  by  the  French  air- 
craft Industry  with  its  820-mUllon  sale  of 
Mirage  V  fighter-bombers  to  Peru — the  first 
supersonic  jets  to  go  to  Latin  America — has 
had  its  dismally  predictable  effect  in  Wash- 
ington. The  effort  to  keep  competition  among 
the  Latin  military  at  the  subsonic  level  at 
least  until  the  turn  of  the  decade  has  now 
broken  down. 

The  United  States  has  decided  to  sell  its 
own  supersonic  specialty  for  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  the  F-5  Freedom  fighter,  to 
Argentina  and  Brazil  and  "Venezuela  if  they 
want  it  (Which  they  apparently  do) — and  to 
Peru  too  if.  as  some  In  Washington  appar- 
ently hope,  the  French  deal  can  still  be 
unhinged. 

The  quest  for  these  expensive  prestige  sym- 
bols, irrelevant  to  defense  against  Internal 
Castro-type  subversion — the  one  clear  men- 
ace to  the  hemisphere — will  now  climb  to  a 
new  level.  Programs  of  economic  and  social 
reform  that  are  the  surest  defense  against 
present  or  potential  guerrilla  threats  will 
suffer  from  further  diversion  of  scarce 
resources. 

All  this  is  part  of  a  cycle  that  begun  In 
1966  with  the  sale  of  25  American  Skyhawk 
attack  bombers  to  Argentina.  Chile  reacted 
by  buying  20  Hunter  fighters  from  Britain. 
Venezuela  bought  74  F-86K  Sabres  from  West 
Germany.  Peru,  denied  supersonic  planes  by 
Washington,  got  what  she  wanted  from 
France. 

Back  of  this  cycle,  however,  there  is  a 
longer  history  that  makes  it  easier  to  deplore 
the  squandering  of  81.5  million  on  a  Mirage, 
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In  a  country  whose  direst  need  Is  roads  for 
farm  produce,  than  to  find  a  remedy.  Latin- 
American  ground  and  air  forces,  traditionally 
small  but  modern,  have  been  growing  ob- 
solescent compared  even  with  the  forces  of 
underdeveloped  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
£md  Asia.  What  Is  under  way  now  Is  a  new 
round  of  re-equipment  spurred  by  the  pres- 
tige demands  of  the  military. 

Paced  with  the  alternative  of  yielding  to 
the  Iiatln  requests  for  supersonic  planes  or 
seeing  the  business — and  the  Iqng-term  rela- 
tionships that  theoretically  accompany  It — 
go  to  France  or  other  countries.  Washington 
has  yielded.  The  least  that  It  can  do  now  Is 
to  make  sure  that  the  weight  of  the  United 
States  In  thia  often  wasteful  and  question- 
able traffic  Is  always  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion and  restraint. 

Filling  the  minimal  military  requirements 
of  the  Latin  governments  through  regular 
commercial  channels  Is  one  thing,  as  they 
win  be  filled — If  not  by  the  United  States, 
then  by  someone  else — anyway.  Promoting 
arms  sales  through  foreign  aid  channels,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  is  another.  Latin 
America  must  be  ruled  out  of  bounds  to  hlgh- 
pu-essure  salesmanship.  It  will  be  disastrous 
for  the  countries  concerned,  including  the 
United  States  If  "re-equipment"  is  permitted 
to  escalate  Into  another  dismal  arms  race. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Oct.  20, 
1967) 

Latin  Bargaix 

The  Administration  has  gotten  Itself  into 
a  bad  flx  over  the  sale  of  supersonic  fighters 
in  Latin  America.  Previously  it  opposed 
Latin  purchase  of  these  Jeta  on  the  ground 
that  they  represented  a  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary diversion  of  scarce  development 
funds.  But  now  that  the  French  threaten  to 
sell  Mirages,  the  United  States  takes  the  po- 
sition that  it  Is  the  lesser  of  the  evil  to 
block  the  Mirages  and  let  the  Latins  buy 
American  F-Ss  Instead. 

If  French  Jets  are  bad  for  Latin  America, 
how  can  American  jets  be  good  for  Latin 
America?  Both  would  siphon  off  development 
funds.  Both  would  stimulate  a  purchaser's 
rivals  and  envlers  to  follow  suit.  Both  would 
represent  a  shift  rlghtward  in  the  Internal 
political  balance,  toward  the  military  and 
away  from  public  needs.  Both  would  Increase 
tension  among  the  countries  of  the  continent. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  selling  F-6s  are, 
to  us.  unpersuaslve.  That  P-Sa  are  cheaper 
than  Mirages  and  involve  a  link  with  Wash- 
ington rather  than  Paris  are  considerations 
which  do  not  touch  the  main  point:  that 
Latin  America  has  no  security  need  for  super- 
sonic Jets.  That  the  sale  of  P-5s  can  be  post- 
poned to  1969-70.  or  so  the  United  States 
hopes,  underlines  the  lack  of  rationale  for 
them. 

If  some  Latin  air  forces  have  old  equip- 
ment, that  does  not  prove  they  need  1000- 
mlle-an-hour  attack  planes.  And  if  the  mili- 
tary in  some  Latin  countries  Is  a  stable  pro- 
America  element  deserving  of  cultivation, 
that  does  not  automatically  Justify  its  every 
hardware  demand. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  Amercan  aid 
to  a  country  buying  French  Jets  should  be 
cut  by  the  sum  spent  on  those  aircraft. 
Further,  the  United  States  should  not  allow 
Its  own  supersonic  Jets  to  be  sold  to  Latin 
countries  unless  there  is  a  demonstrable 
military  need.  When  the  United  States  Joined 
Its  Latin  neighbors  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  it  struck  a  bargain  with  them:  help 
for  self-help.  It  is  the  sovereign  right  of  any 
Latin  country  to  back  out  of  that  bargain. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  stick 
scrupulously  to  its  terms. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >ield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


PEflSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  upon  rechecking  the 
Record,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Blackbttrn]  who  made  the  fuss 
about  the  Members  who  did  not  respond 
to  the  quorum  call.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  gentleman  was.  However,  I  have  here 
now  the  Record  in  regard  thereto  which 
I  have  checked  and  have  rechecked,  and 
the  Record  shows  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Blackburn  1  was  not 
present  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  the 
quorum.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  the  gentleman's  indignation  Is 
misleading. 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year  when  the  President  proposed  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  he  emphasized  that 
air  pollution  is  a  national  problem  with 
economic  costs  running  into  the  billions 
of  dollars  each  year  and  health  costs 
which  are  incalculable.  The  President 
also  noted  that  the  problem  was  worsen- 
ing. Urban  growth,  industrial  expansion, 
increasing  demands  for  energy.  Increas- 
ing use  of  vehicles,  all  threaten  to  engulf 
us  in  a  rising  tide  of  air  pollution.  We 
must  redouble  the  efforts  begun  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963.  We  must  control 
those  sources  we  know  how  to  control, 
and  we  must  launch  a  crash  program  to 
develop  technology  for  those  sources  we 
do  not  now  know  how  to  control. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction.  While  It 
continues  the  programs  previously  es- 
tablished, it  provides  some  new  tools  with 
which  to  attack  air  pollution. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  desig- 
nate air  quality  control  regions  through- 
out the  country,  and  to  publish  criteria 
on  the  effects  of  pollutants  and  informa- 
tion on  techniques  for  controlling  these 
pollutants.  The  States  then  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  the  control  regions  and  for  es- 
tablishing programs  to  implement  the 
standards.  Taken  together,  the  criteria 
on  the  effects  of  pollutants  and  the  in- 
formation on  available  controls  will  give 
direction  to  our  research  efforts.  I  can  do 
no  more  than  strongly  urge  each  of  my 
fellow  Congressmen  to  vote  for  this  bill  as 
evidence  that  we  are  continuing  and,  in 
fact,  reinforcing  our  effort  to  obtain 
clean  air  for  all  Americans. 


AMERICAN  LEGION,  FIRST  DIVISION, 
COOK  COUNTY  COUNCIL,  EN- 
DORSES CONGRESSMAN  ANNUN- 
ZIO'S  BILL  TO  DESIGNATE  NU- 
CLEAR PLANT  AT  WESTON,  ILL., 
AS  "THE  ENRICO  FERMI  NUCLEAR 
ACCELERATOR" 

Mr     ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANmjNziol  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  today  a  re.solution  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois, 
Rrst  Division,  Cook  County  Council. 

The  resolution  urges  the  Congress  to 
enact  into  law  as  soon  as  po.^sible  legisla- 
tion which  would  designate  the  nuclear 
plant  to  be  constructed  at  Weston,  111.,  as 
"The  Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear  Accelerator." 

As  all  of  us  know,  in  December  of  1967, 
the  atomic  age  will  be  2b  years  old.  By 
enacting  this  legislation  into  law  to  con- 
clude with  the  25th  aimiversary  of  the 
atomic  age  we  would  be  paying  a  fitting 
tribute  to  an  immigrant  who  arrived  in 
.\merica,  became  a  naturalized  citizen, 
and  produced  the  first  nuclear  chain  re- 
action in  the  grandstands  of  Chicago 
University  on  December  2,  1942. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  vast 
destruction  that  nuclear  energy  can  in- 
flict upon  a  whole  nation,  or  upon  the 
whole  world  for  that  matter.  All  of  us 
must  work  together  to  make  sure  that 
nuclear  energy  is  used  Instead  to  make 
a  better  life  for  nations  and  people  all 
over  the  globe.  This  energy  can  be  har- 
nessed for  the  benefit  of  all  people — it  can 
be  used  to  create  more  food,  more  indus- 
trial plants,  more  housing,  more  cloth- 
ing— so  that  the  gap  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots"  will  be  narrow-ed. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  insure  world 
IDeace. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  this  effort.  On  July  25.  1967,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  11726  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at 
Weston,  111.,  be  named  "The  Enrico  Fer- 
mi Nuclear  Accelerator"  in  memory  of 
the  late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi.  I  shall  appre- 
ciate the  help  and  the  assistance  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  .sides  of  the  Lsle  to  in- 
sure that  this  year  on  the  25th  aniii- 
versarj-  of  the  atomic  age  we  will  appro- 
priately honor  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  made  all  of  this  possible — Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi,  the  architect  of  the  atomic  age. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Illinois,  First 
Division,  Cook  County  Council,  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  3 
Resolution    requesting   the    naming   of   the 

nuclear  accelerator  to   be  constructed  at 

Weston.   111.,   "The   Enrico  Fermi   Nuclear 

Accelerator" 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  In  its  recent 
issue  of  the  National  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, dated  September.  1967,  and  appearing 
on  Pages  six  (6i  and  seven  (7),  features  Mr. 
Enrico  Fermi  in  its  review  of  "How  the  Atom 
Is  Changing  the  World":  and 

Whereas,  on  Page  six  (6)  In  the  second 
paragraph,  further  singles  out  Enrico  Fermi, 
who  dlrerted  the  United  States  Manhattan 
Project  tweiity-flve  (25)  years  ago,  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1942.  that  the  first  nuclear  reactor 
produced  a  chain  reaction  with  controlled 
fission  of  enriched  uranlum-235,  under  the 
grandstands  of  the  U.  of  Chicago's  Stagg 
Field;  and 

Whereas,  Enrico  Fermi  haa  been  singled 
out  by  the  entire  world,  as  a  great  American 
who  through  his  development  with  that 
event,  nticlear  science,  which  began  in  1896, 
ushered  In  the  "atomic  age",  was  only  the 
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beginning  of  the  invention  of  Enrico  FermJ 
Manhattan  Project  that  would  further 
change  the  entire  world  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  awarded  the  State  of  Illinois  with  the 
construction  of  the  Weston  nuclear  accelera- 
tor location;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Enrico  Fermi  Poet 
#1266.  located  within  the  Fifth  District, 
First  Division.  Department  of  Illinois,  does 
hereby  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
In  recognition  of  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  Nobel 
Prize  Winner  in  physics  in  1939,  directing 
the  first  atomic  program  under  the  stands 
of  the  U.  of  Chicago  stadium,  support  the 
legislation  which  has  now  been  introduced 
in  Congress,  recommending  the  Weston,  Ill- 
inois, nuclear  accelerator  be  nauned  "The 
Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear  Accelerator"  in  memory 
of  this  great  American:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  resolution  be  adopted 
by  the  Fifth  District  and  the  First  Division 
Cook  County  Council,  the  Department  of 
lUlnols  and  further  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  First  Division, 
Cook  County  Council,  to  the  twenty-four 
(24)  Congressman  from  Illinois  and  the  two 
(2)  United  States  Senators,  urging  their 
support  in  accomplishing  the  objectives  and 
Intent  of  this  resolution. 

Salvatore  D.  Sull, 

Post  Adjutant. 
Thomas  Ckivellone, 

Post  Commander. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Fifth 
District  Council  in  regular  meeting  on  this 
21st  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1967. 
R.  B.  Gallman, 

District  Adjutant. 
Bernard  Sandowski, 

District  Com.m.ander. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  First 
Division  Council  in  regular  meeting  on  this 
4th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1967. 
James  V.  Kissneh, 

Division  Adjutant. 
Edward  A.  Schalk, 
DivisiOJi  Commander. 


PUBLIC  TELEVISION:  WHAT 
LIES  AHEAD? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  this  week  approved  the  canference 
report  on  the  landmark  public  television 
legislation.  It  is  expected  that  final  Sen- 
ate approval  will  come  shortly.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  have  been 
proud  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
which  resulted  in  legislation  which  clear- 
ly is  one  of  the  mo.st  important  bills  to 
pa.ss  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 

However,  Congress  can  only  pass  leg- 
islation. It  cannot  legislate  public  ac- 
ceptance and  enthusiasm  for  a  concept 
or  a  pi-ogram.  The  future  of  the  pub- 
lic television  program  is  perceptively 
analyzed  in  today's  New  York  Times  by 
the  noted  columnist  James  Reston.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  present  it  herewith  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record: 


Washington:  Public  Television  and 

Public  Apathy 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  October  19. — The  House  of 
Representatives  approved  this  week  the  crea- 
tion of  a  noncommercial  television  network. 
The  bill  went  through  unnoticed  In  the 
shuffle,  Uke  the  bill  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  time  to 
create  the  land  grant  universities  of  America, 
and  If  the  people  pay  any  attention  to  it, 
which  they  aren't  at  the  moment.  It  could  be 
almost  as  Important  an  educational  force  la 
the  future  as  our  great  state  universities 
have  been  in  the  past. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  Is  to  create  a 
Public  Television  Network,  free  of  commer- 
cial compulsions  and  Government  control, 
which  will  concentrate  on  what  Is  Important 
and  enduring  in  American  life,  rather  than 
what  is  commercially  successful. 
the  problem 

It  is  an  effort,  in  short,  to  grapple  with  a 
practical  problem:  to  portray  the  fundamen- 
tal and  not  merely  the  dramatic  or  commer- 
cially useful  aspects  of  American  life;  not 
to  replace  but  to  supplement  commercial 
television;  to  fill  the  gap  between  what  com- 
mercial television  cannot  do  because  it  must 
reach  the  widest  mass  audience,  and  what 
noncommercial  television  cannot  do  now  be- 
cause It  simply  does  not  have  the  money,  the 
facilities  or  the  personnel  to  do  It. 

The  need  for  creating  a  noncommercial 
network,  free  of  advertising  and  political  con- 
trol, has  been  recognized  by  a  remarkable 
comj)any  of  Americans.  Frank  Stanton  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has  not  only 
approved  the  experiment  but  committed  a 
million  dollars  to  get  It  started.  That  remark- 
able man  John  Gardner,  former  head  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  now 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
In  Washington,  originally  arranged  to  put  up 
the  funds  to  study  the  problem.  McGeorge 
Bundy.  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
persuaded  his  organization  to  finance  a  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Laboratory  under  National 
Educational  Television  to  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  of  a  television  network  while  the 
Congress  was  debating  Government  support 
of  the  project. 

A  DREAM  NETWORK 

Meanwhile  this  concept  or  dream  of  a 
network  free  to  deal  with  what  endures 
rather  than  merely  what  sells.  moblUzed 
the  energies  of  men  like  James  B.  Conant, 
former  president  of  Harvard;  Terry  Sanford, 
former  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
James  R.  Kllllan  Jr.,  former  president  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  But 
there  are  now  problems  of  the  most  funda- 
mental nature. 

President  Johnson  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  of  leadership  on  this  whole  project.  He 
has  seen  the  prospects  and  the  problems. 
He  and  his  staff,  headed  by  Douglas  Cater 
in  the  White  House  have  elbowed  the  leg- 
islation through  the  committees,  concen- 
trating on  the  principle  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  noncommercial  network  rather  than 
the  appropriations. 

But  now  there  is  a  problem.  The  Senate 
will  approve  the  bill  within  a  few  days.  The 
President  and  Senator  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington, who  heads  the  Senate  committee 
concerned,  will  see  to  that.  There  will  be  the 
signing  of  the  bill  in  the  Rose  Garden,  with 
pens  distributed  to  all  the  people  concerned. 
Public  re.ictlon  to  all  this,  however,  will  then 
be  important,  and  could  be  decisive. 

II  there  is  no.  or  little,  public  support  for 
this  whole  idea  of  serious  noncommercial 
reporting  of  public  affairs,  of  weekiy  re- 
views of  the  news,  and  good  children's  pro- 
grams, the  whole  project  could  languish  and 
be  lost  In  the  present  preoccupation  with  the 
cost  of  Vietnam  and  economy  on  everything 


else,  and  this  raises  an  interesting   public 
question. 

The  most  common  complaint  heard  these 
days  Is  that  thoughtful  people  feel  helpless  to 
relieve  the  things  that  trouble  them.  On  this, 
the  squares  and  the  hippies,  gran'ma  and 
Junior  agree.  They  scratch  but  the  Itch  goes 
on.  They  are  anxious  about  the  war  and  the 
cities,  and  they  are  irritated  about  a  lot  of 
other  things,  but  their  maUi  frustration 
seems  to  be  that  they  can't  do  anything 
about  it. 

THE  PtTBLIC  QUSSTION 

The  public  television  bUl  In  Washington, 
however,  gives  them  a  chance  for  effective 
action.  It  touches  their  lives.  It  Is  tangible. 
The  generations  may  be  divided  on  every- 
thing else,  but  they  are  all  grumbling  about 
television  and  newspapers  and  singing  com- 
mercials, and  now  they  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  creat*  a  new  network  even  if  in  the 
end  they  don't  watch  it.  The  project  h&s 
now  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  here,  thanks 
to  an  uuiisual  consensus  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  intellectuals.  The  question  now 
is  whether  the  public  shows  some  interest 
in  supporting  it  politically  and  financially. 


PRESS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GON- 
ZALEZ BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN 
THE  RENEGOTL-^TION  BOARD- 
SEVENTH  OF  A  SERIES 

Mr,  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  M-16  Rifle 
Program  reported  yesterday  that  the 
Army's  management  of  the  M-16  rifle 
procurement  was  "unbelievable."  This 
special  subcommittee  of  the  K?use 
Armed  Services  Committee  stated  that 
the  Army  handling  of  the  ammunition 
problem  for  the  M-16  "borders  on  crimi- 
nal negligence,"  It  is  indeed  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Army  could  be  so  lax  in 
supplying  good  weapons  to  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam.  The  M-16  hardly  quali- 
fies as  "the  soldier's  best  friend."  at  least 
not  loaded  with  the  ball  propellant  sup- 
plied by  the  Army. 

One  of  this  subcommittee's  findings 
in  particular  touched  on  my  concern  with 
war  profiteering.  The  subcommittee  sug- 
gested that  the  profits  of  Colt's,  Inc..  were 
excessive  on  the  M-16  contract.  A  10- 
percent  profit  rate  had  been  negotiated 
on  all  production  contracts,  but  the  sub- 
committee fcund  that  the  rate  of  profit 
averaged  16.8  percent  from  1965, 

Considering  that  1.400.000  M-16  rifles 
have  been  ordered  from  Colt's,  this  rep- 
resents a  healthy  mismanagement,  if  not 
an  illegal  misuse,  of  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar. 

In  ccnnecticn  with  the  excessive  profits 
finding,  the  subcommittee  recom.mended 
that  the  General  Accounting  Oflice  audit 
Colt's  military  contracts  to  determine  the 
true  profit  rates  experienced,  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  accounting  system,  and 
whether  Public  Law  87-653,  the  Truth 
in  Contract  Negotiating  Act.  was 
circumvented. 
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This  Is  well  and  good.  I  certaliily  feel 
that  the  facts  uncovered  by  this  sub- 
committee, as  well  as  by  other  commit- 
tees and  other  colleagues,  warrant  a 
tightening  of  the  Defense  Department's 
procurement  procedure  and  their  audit 
capabilities. 

However,  there  is  another  line  of  de- 
fense against  war  profiteering,  one  which 
is.  inexplicably,  being  ignored.  This  de- 
terrent to  war  profiteering  is  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  whose  sole  responsibility 
is  to  determine  and  recover  excessive 
profits  of  contractors  or  subcontractors 
who  have  been  awarded  space  or  defense 
contracts. 

Whether  any  defense  contractor,  like 
Colt's  Inc..  is  subject  to  renegotiation  is 
an  "iffy"  proposition.  There  are  many 
escape  clauses  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board.  These  statutory 
exemptions  to  renegotiation  would  ex- 
cuse a  contractor  who  had  less  than  $1 
million  in  Government  business  consid- 
ered "renegotiable,"  any  contract  for 
standard  commercial  articles  cr  services, 
certain  construction  contracts  competi- 
tively bid,  certain  new  durable  produc- 
tive equipment,  et  cetera. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flexible  nature 
of  the  criteria  by  which  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  determines  "excessive" 
profits — including  the  efficiency  of  the 
contractor,  reasonableness  of  costs  and 
profits,  net  worth  and  capital  employed, 
extent  of  contribution  to  the  defense 
effort,  and  character  of  business — per- 
mits the  review  of  not  only  fixed-price 
and  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts  but  in- 
centive contracts  as  well. 

Undoubtedly,  the  contract  of  Colt's 
for  the  M-16  rifie  would  be  subject  to  re- 
negotiation, since  Colt's  has  over  $1 
million  In  defense  sales,  and  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  M-16  contract. 

However,  the  Renegotiation  Board 
must  look  at  Colt's  profits  not  on  a  con- 
tract-by-contract basis,  but  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  contractor's  fiscal  year. 
Whether  Colt's  excessive  profits  on  the 
M-16  contract  as  represented  by  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  depends  upon  the 
Colt's  total  profit  picture  in  the  years 
under  review.  Balanced  against  possible 
losses  on  other  contracts,  excessive 
profits  on  a  single  contract  might  not  be 
considered  excessive  for  the  fiscal  year 
review  period. 

In  any  event,  this  example  is  another 
indication  of  the  increasing  profiteering 
on  war  contracts  resulting  from  our 
growing  commitment  In  Vietnam.  The 
record  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  which 
has  returned  to  the  Treasury  $936,455,823 
in  excess  profits  from  1952  to  June  30, 
1966,  speaks  a  loud  volume  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  exemptions  to  the  renegotia- 
tion process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  I  have  received 
no  support  for  my  bill,  HR.  6792,  to 
strengthen  the  Renegotiation  Board 
from  any  Member  of  either  body.  How- 
ever, several  newspapers  have  supported 
my  bill,  and  I  have  permission  to  insert 
the  seventh  in  a  series  of  these  com- 
ments: 

I  From  the  Boston  Olobe.  Sept    15.  1967] 
Flie.s  Still  at  the  Honey 

When  Cong.  Henry  B  Gonzalez  (D-Tex.) 
de.Tianded  on  Thursday  that  his  colleagues 


In  the  House  of  Representatives  "get  up  off 
the  seat  of  their  pants"  and  do  something 
about  recovering  perhaps  billions  of  dollars 
In  excess  profits  on  war,  defense  and  space 
contracts,  he  wasn't  fooling. 

Rep.  Gonzalez'  patience  Is  about  ended,  as 
the  nation's  should  be,  too.  It  Is  now  more 
than  six  months  since  Mr.  Gonzalez  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  and  strengthen  the 
war  contracts  Renegotiation  Act.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  haa  kept 
It  bottled  up  ever  since,  denying  the  hearings 
while  It  goes  through  the  calculatedly  slow 
motions  of  an  alleged  study  while  waiting  for 
the  act  quietly  to  expire  next  June. 

There  can  be  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 
excess  profits  which  an  emasculated  Rene- 
gotiation Act  has  funneled  Into  the  pockets 
of  some  of  the  holders  of  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion In  prime  war  contracts  let  on  a  non- 
competitive bid  basis  in  the  last  three  years. 
And  there  never  will  be  If  current  efforts 
to  strangle  the  Renegotiation  Board  suc- 
ceed. But  more  than  $11  billion  in  excess 
profits  was  recovered  through  renegoUatlon 
of  World  War  II  contracts,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  amount  to  be  recovered 
now  is  something  proportional. 

Congress,  however,  has  been  whittling 
away  at  both  the  board's  authority  and  per- 
sonnel (The  Globe,  Aug.  13).  Personnel  has 
been  cut  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  It  was 
during  the  Korean  War.  two-thirds  of  the 
regional  offices  have  been  shut  down  and  the 
floor  of  contracts  subject  to  renegotiation 
has  been  raised  gradually  from  (250,000  to 
$1  million.  Mr.  Gonzalez  asks  only  that  the 
floor  be  restored  to  $250,000  and  that  the 
board's  renegotiation  authority  be  restored 
to  what  It  was  when  the  Korean  War  broke 
out. 

That  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  escalated  dollar  value 
of  the  contracts  under  question:  $27.9  bil- 
lion in  19S5,  $38.2  billion  in  1966  and  $44.6 
billion  this  year. 

Rep.  Gonzalez  has  been  Ignored  in  his  de- 
mands for  reports  from  most  of  the  contract- 
letting  agencies.  Some  have  merely  acknowl- 
edged his  request.  The  Defense  Department 
has  Ignored  him  completely. 

"Both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress are  guilty  of  negligence,"  Rep.  Gon- 
zales charges.  "It  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
wake  up." 

That  it  is.  especially  In  the  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  10  percent  sur- 
charge on  income  taxes  to  finance  the  war. 


DEMONSTRATIONS    AGAINST    WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  the  Pentagon  this 
weekend  where  thousands  of  people  are 
expected  to  demonstrate  against  our  po- 
sition in  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  headlines 
will  play  this  up  as  being  indicative  of 
the  feeling  of  Americans.  Again  I  say  we 
know  this  is  not  true.  As  evidence  of  this. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  WBRC-TV 
and  radio  In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  will  again, 
for  the  third  straight  year,  film  inter- 
views with  service  families  and  forward 
them  to  the  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
in  Vietnam.  There,  the  men  can  borrow 
a  projector  and  can  at  least  see  and  hear 
their  families'  personal  Christmas  greet- 


ing to  their  loved  ones.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  me  that  our  news  media  are  pub- 
licly exhibiting  their  Interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  to- 
day's 'WBRC  editorial  which  announces 
their  public  service  project: 

Films  roa  Vietnam,  1967 

As  a  personal  service  to  Binnlnghazn  area 
fighting  men  now  on  duty  In  Vletnsun, 
WBRC  television  and  radio  are  proud  to  an- 
nounce the  third  year  of  participation  In  a 
project  that  has  captured  the  Imagination  of 
the  entire  Taft  Broadcasting  Comp>any. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  November, 
at  the  studloe  of  WBRC  television  channel 
six  photographers  will  be  available  for  the 
filming  of  brief  Interviews  with  service  fami- 
lies for  forwarding  to  their  husband,  son,  or 
brother  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  almost  every 
service  man  has  available  to  him,  usually  for 
the  asking,  a  projector  for  showing  these 
films. 

If  you  or  if  a  friend  of  yours  has  a  close 
relative  who  would  like  to  receive  such  a 
film,  the  number  to  call  for  an  appointment 
is  322-4701.  That's  WBRC  Television,  322- 
4701.  Once  again,  the  days  set  aside  for  the 
filming  sessions  will  be  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  November. 

Films  for  Vietnam  Is  a  public  service  proj- 
ect for  this  station  and  the  Taft  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


LATEST  EFFORT  TO  DISSOLVE  SBA 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED  BY  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  appears  that  another  effort  is  being 
made  to  dismember  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  transfer  its  functions 
to  the  big-business-orlented  Department 
of  Commerce. 

It  seems  that  there  are  those  who  are 
determined  to  wipe  out  the  SBA  as  a  one- 
stop  shop  for  the  small  businessman  in 
his  relations  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  marks  the  third  time  within 
2  years  that  the  effort  has  been  made. 

This  particular  effort  Is  contained  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967  which — as  passed  by  the 
Senate — includes  in  section  406  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce 
will  control  the  small  business  poverty 
loan  program  by  being  empowered  to 
provide  financial  assistance  without  lim- 
itation for — 

Planning  and  research,  Including 
market  research,  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  the  antlpoverty  business  loans. 

The  identification  and  development  of 
new  business  opportunities. 

The  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and 
Government  programs.  Including  the 
antlpoverty  loan  program. 

The  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies.  Including 
trade  associations  and  cooperatives. 

The  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
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small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  individuals. 

The  furnishing  of  business  counseling, 
management  training  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  management  training  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  be  empowered  to  set  up  its  own 
small  busines  procurement  operation  to 
assist  small  business  in  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  Government 
business. 

In  other  words  this  "sleeper"  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
would  establish  a  small  business  section 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  dupli- 
cating and  competing  with  the  same 
operations  and  functions  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  under 
this  provision  would  be  permited  to  move 
into  the  business  loan,  management  as- 
sistance, procurement  assistance,  and 
antlpoverty  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

This  is  obviously  an  effort  to  achieve 
through  the  backdoor  what  has  been  re- 
jected previously  by  the  Congress.  In 
1966  there  were  those  who  advocated  the 
elimination  of  SBA  as  an  independent 
agency  and  the  transfer  of  its  functions 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Later  there  was  an  announcement  of  a 
proposed  new  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor — and  SBA  reportedly  was  to 
be  eliminated  as  an  independent  agency 
and  made  a  small  bureau  in  this  giant 
Department.  This  effort  has  also 
foundered. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  were  opposed 
to  both  of  these  efforts.  Congress  has 
made  it  clear  on  many  occasions  that 
the  approximately  5  million  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  Nation  need  and 
deserve  an  independent  agency  to  repre- 
sent their  lntere5;ts. 

To  bury  the  SBA  in  a  giant  Depart- 
ment would  be  to  turn  the  clock  back  15 
years  to  the  time  when  small  business 
a.ssistance  functions  were  scattered 
throughout  Government  and  when  the 
small  business  section  was  a  stepchild 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  latest  effort  reflects  the  deter- 
mination of  certain  Interests  In  and  out- 
side of  the  Federal  Goverment  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  our  small  busl- 
ne.ssmen  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  Cap- 
ital—and Congress  must  not  tolerate  It. 
In  addition  to  this  provision,  section 
404  of  the  economic  opportunity  amend- 
ments would  again  create  divided  au- 
thoritv  in  the  matter  of  the  determin- 
ation'of  the  eligibility  for  SBA  antl- 
poverty loans. 

Here  again,  history  is  repeating  itself. 
After  exhaustive  hearings  before  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  last 
year,  it  was  determined  that  the  divided 
authority  in  the  administration  of  antl- 
poverty loans  was  inefficient,  wasteful, 
cumbersome,  and  impractical. 

As  a  result,  the  House  amended  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966  to  give  SBA  the  sole  authority  In 
the  making  of  these  loans. 

Section  404  of  the  proposed  new  act 
would  empower  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  again  share 


with  the  administration  of  SBA  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
loan  applicants. 

This  arrangement  would  t)e  just  as  in- 
efficient today  as  it  was  last  year — and 
this  provision  should  be  stricken. 

I  strongly  urge  that  sections  404  and 
406  be  stricken  and  defeated. 

The  smaU  business  loan  program  is  one 
of  the  soundest  programs  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  because  it  is  keyed  to 
the  premise  that  the  basic  solution  to 
poverty  and  unemployment  is  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 

This  program  is  working — to  intro- 
duce another  round  of  duplication  and 
mefflciency  following  the  elimination  of 
this  problem  a  year  ago  makes  no 
sense — it  should  be  defeated. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  others,  give 
careful  consideration  to  these  matters 
and  that  these  sections  404  and  406  be 
deleted  from  the  bill — or  amended  in 
such  a  way  that  the  integrity  of  SBA 
is  preserved — and  Its  functions  retained 
without  duplication  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Let  us  not  return  to  inefficiency  and 
divided  authority  in  the  small  business 
assistance  program. 


IMPENDING   SALE    OF   SUPERSONIC 
JETS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj-land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  today  editorially 
denounced  the  impending  sale  of  U.S. 
supersonic  jets  to  Latin  America.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  I  have 
long  felt  that  if  the  Latin  Americans  can 
squander  their  money  on  military  lux- 
uries, they  certainly  do  not  need  our 
money  for  economic  necessities. 

The  Latin  American  Presidents  were 
reportedly  ready  to  forego  "new  genera- 
tion" weapons  such  as  jets  at  their  sum- 
mit conference  in  Uruguay  last  April, 
but  were  forced  to  back  down  by  military 
pressure.  It  would  be  a  sad  spectacle  if 
the  American  Government  and  Congress 
were  to  back  down  under  Latin  American 
militaiT  pressure,  too. 

Even  the  Defense  Department  admits 
that  helicopters,  communications  equip- 
ment, and  small  arms  are  the  chief 
weapons  against  guerrillas — noc  jets. 
Latin  American  nations  only  need  jets 
to  get  one  step  ahead  in  the  arms  race. 

The  Washington  Post  believes — 

American  aid  to  a  country  buying  French 
Jets  should  be  cut  by  the  £um  spent  on  those 
aircraft.  Further,  the  United  States  should 
not  allow  Its  own  supersonic  Jets  to  be  sold 
to  Latin  countries  unless  there  Is  a  demon- 
strable military  need. 

I  agree,  and  would  take  it  a  step  fur- 
ther: I  think  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  total  withdrawal  of  aid— both  eco- 


nomic and  military — from  any  Latin 
American  country  that  buys  these  mili- 
tary glamor  weapons. 

I  commend  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  mj*  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

Latin  Baecain 

The  Administration  has  gotten  iteelf  into  a 
bad  fix  over  the  sale  of  supersonic  fighters  in 
Latin  America.  Previously  it  opposed  Latin 
purchase  of  these  Jets  on  the  ground  that 
they  represented  a  dangerous  and  unneces- 
sary diversion  of  scarce  development  fxinds. 
But  now  that  the  French  threaten  to  seU 
Mirages,  the  United  States  takes  the  position 
that  It  is  the  lesser  evil  to  block  the  Iflrages 
and  let  the  Latins  buy  American  F-5s  instead. 

If  French  Jets  are  bad  for  Latin  .Mnerlca, 
how  can  American  Jets  be  good  for  Latin 
America?  Both  would  siphon  off  development 
funds.  Both  would  stimulate  a  purchaser's 
rivals  and  envlers  to  follow  suit.  Both  would 
represent  a  shift  rlghtward  In  the  Internal 
political  balance,  toward  the  mlllUry  and 
away  from  public  needs.  Both  would  Uicrease 
tension  among  the  countries  of  the  conti- 
nent, 

The  argtmients  In  favor  of  selling  F-6s  are. 
to  us.  unpersuaslve.  That  F-6s  are  cheaper 
than  Mirages  and  Involve  a  link  with  Wash- 
ington rather  than  Paris  are  considerations 
which  do  not  touch  the  main  point:  that 
LaUn  America  has  no  security  need  for  super- 
sonic Jets.  That  the  sale  of  F-Ss  can  be 
postponed  to  1969-70.  or  so  the  United  States 
hopes,  underlines  the  lack  of  rationale  for 
them. 

If  some  Latin  air  forces  have  old  equip- 
ment, that  does  not  prove  they  need  1000- 
mile-an-hour  attack  planes.  And  If  the  mili- 
tary m  some  Latin  countries  is  a  stable  pro- 
American  element  deservmg  of  cultivation, 
that  does  not  automatically  Justify  Its  every 
hardware  demand. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  American  aid 
to  a  country  buying  French  Jets  should  be 
cut  by  the  sum  spent  on  those  aircraft. 
Further,  the  United  States  should  not 
allow  its  own  supersonic  Jets  to  be  sold  to 
Latin  countries  unless  there  Is  a  demonstra- 
ble military  need.  When  the  United  States 
Joined  its  Latin  neighbors  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  it  struck  a  bargain  with  them:  help 
for  self-help.  It  Is  the  sovereign  right  of  any 
Latin  country  to  back  out  of  that  bargain  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  stick 
scrupulously  to  its  terms. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  PROGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  January  30, 
President  Johnson  presented  some 
cogent  arguments  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  In  assessing 
the  progress  we  have  made  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  President  said,  in 
part: 

We  have  proposed  and  the  Congress  has 
enacted  three  laws  since  1963,  each  repre- 
senting some  forward  movement  toward 
cleaner  air. 

Under  these  laws,  we  are  spending  more 
than  $25  million  this  year  In  matching  grants 
to  cities  and  States,  and  In  research  and 
other  efforts : 

We  have  helped  to  create  80  local  air  pol- 
lution programs,  and  to  strengthen  40  others. 
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We  are  woricing  in  nine  areas  oi"  the  United 
States — including  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area — to  abate  pollution  that  passes  across 
State  lines  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
single  State  or  city. 

We  have  established  a  system  of  national 
standards  for  motor  vehicles,  that  will  be- 
come effective  with  the  1968  models. 

We  have  begun  by  Executive  order  to  con- 
trol the  sources  of  air  pollution  on  Federal 
InstalLatloos  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  intensifle:!  our  research  work  on 
sulfur  oxide  pollution  from  coal  and  oil  burn- 
ing, and  on  pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 

Tet  the  pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse. 
We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level  of 
pollution.  Ten  years  from  now.  when  Indus- 
trial production  and  waste  disposal  have  in- 
creased and  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
our  streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  million, 
we  shall  ha-e  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air — 
unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and  re- 
search efforts  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
unequivocal  support  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967. 

Under  the  act.  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
required  to  delineate  the  broad  atmos- 
pheric areas  of  the  Nation  relying  prin- 
cipally on  those  meteorological  and  topo- 
graphical factors  which  influence  the  dif- 
fusion and  transport  of  pollutants  in  the 
air.  Then,  after  consultation  with  State 
and  local  governments,  the  Department 
would  be  empowered  to  designate  air 
quality  control  regions.  Such  regions 
could  include  portions  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  could  lie  entirely  within  a  sin- 
gle State;  in  either  case,  each  region 
would  include  a  group  of  communities 
affected  by  a  common  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

The  Department  would  continue  to  de- 
velop and  publish  air  quality  criteria 
reflecting  the  best  available  scientific 
data  on  the  adverse  efTects  of  air  pol- 
lutants, and  would  publish  information 
on  the  adequacy  and  cost  of  techniques 
for  controlling  these  pollutants,  as  well 
as  cost-effectiveness  analyses  of  alterna- 
tive methods. 

The  publication  of  at"  quality  criteria 
and  cmisii  m  control  data  would  be  the 
signal  for  States  to  begin  developing  air 
quality  standards  and  plans  for  imple- 
menting the  standards  in  air  quality 
control  regions  designated  by  the 
Department. 

T  J  me.  these  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Air  Quality  .Act  of  1967  dramatically  il- 
lustrate what  the  bill  sets  out  to  do. 
Taken  as  a  v.-hole.  I  sir.cc rfly  believe  that 
tliis  act  will  enable  the  Nation  to  take 
a  giant  step  -1  ng  the  road  leading  to 
m3  e  rational  and  scientific  cont  ol  of 
the  ever-increasing  desecration  of  our 
atmDsphere. 


FARM  BVREAU  CO-OP  UNDERSELLS 
ITS  MEMBERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  th's  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.   RE~NICK.   Mr.   Speaker,   during 


a  Senate  investigation  of  the  P^rm  Bu- 
reau in  1926,  Senator  George  Norris — 
the  great  crusader  from  the  Nebraska 
cornfields — exclaimed  that  "the  time  will 
come  when  the  rank  and  file  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  will  realize  by  whom  they 
are  being  deceived." 

Until  recently  the  Farm  Bureau  had 
such  a  stranglehold  on  rural  America 
that  they  were  able  to  effectively  squelch 
all  attempts  to  expose  them.  However, 
during  the  last  few  months,  the  American 
farmer  has  begun  to  wake  up.  He  has 
begun  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  indeed  deceiving  him. 
He  is  beginning  to  see  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  represents  him  in  just  about  the 
same  way  that  General  Motors  represents 
the  automobile  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  describes  how 
the  Tuscarawas  County  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative  Association  not  only  set  up 
an  egg  producing  business  which  under- 
sold its  own  members,  but  used  money 
withheld  from  them  to  underwrite  the 
competition,  besides. 

It  is  just  one  more  variation  of  the  old 

Farm    Bureau    game    of    "farming    the 

American    farmer."    Under    unanimous 

consent.  I  respectfully  request  that  this 

article  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Pabm  Bureau  Egg  Co-Op  Undersold 

Members 

(By  Richard  C.  Blxler) 

New  Philadelphia. — The  Tuscarawas 
County  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion set  up  an  egg  producing  business  here 
that  undersold  its  own  members,  using  money 
withheld  from  them  to  underwrite  tlie  com- 
petition. 

A  young  farmer,  Paul  E.  Ladrach,  then 
living  near  Stone  Creek  here  In  Tuscarawas 
County,  questioned  tlie  logic  and  financial 
soundness  of  what  the  co-op  was  doing  with 
money  belonging  to  members  who  were  given 
paper  dividends  Instead  of  cash. 

Ladrach  charged  that  mass  production  of 
eggs  from  the  business  set  up  by  the  co-op 
was  flooding  the  local  market,  reducing 
wholesale  prices  to  less  than  It  cost  other 
farmers  to  produce  eggs. 

Ladrach  paid  for  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment asking  directorG  of  the  co-op  why  the 
money  of  members  was  being  used  to  com- 
pete directly  with  them. 

He  stirred  considerable  efforts  among  other 
members  of  the  co-op  to  force  cancellation 
of  the  egg-production  contract.  After  the 
Dover  Daily  Reporter  publicized  Ladrach's  ef- 
forts, the  local  co-op  store  (Landmark)  can- 
celed its  advertising  In  the  newspaper,  H;irry 
Yockijry.  editor,  said. 

The  farm  bureau  entered  the  egg-produc- 
ing contract  In  the  early  1960s  with  Earl  C. 
Miller,  a  farmer  on  County  Road  52  west  of 
here. 

It  was  an  arrangement  known  by  farmers 
as  "vertical  Integration."  In  effect.  It  means 
contract  farming,  with  a  farm  being  little 
more  than  a  leased  operation  and  the  farmer 
Its  operator. 

A  contract  usunlly  provides  that  a  co-op  or 
company  furmshes  all  raw  materials,  while 
the  farmer  delivers  a  product  at  a  specified 
unit  price. 

With  the  contract.  Miller  built  a  complete- 
ly automated  chicken  house  with  a  capacity 
of  12,000  birds.  The  chicken  house  and 
equip.ment  reportedly  cost  about  $40,000. 
Miller  was  to  receive  8  cents  a  chicken,  each 
month. 

Ladrach  contended  the  contract  should 
have  been  based  on  egg  production — say  at  5 
cents  a  dozen — rather  than  on  an  8-cent  rate 
for  chickens. 


With  a  contract  based  on  production,  the 
farmer  has  au  additional  Incentive  to  give 
the  best  possible  care  to  the  chickens.  Lad- 
rach said,  in  order  to  earn  the  highest  pro5t. 

When  a  contract  provides  payment  based 
on  the  number  of  bird.":.  Ladrach  said,  the 
farmer  has  a  guaranteed  Income  even  if 
many  of  the  chickens  die  and  if  egg  produc- 
tion is  under  par. 

When  his  objecilons  to  directors  of  the  co- 
op brought  no  results,  Ladrach  obtained  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  holding 
Class  A  voting  stock.  He  presented  his  views 
In  a  letter  to  them.  He  asked  that  they  elect 
directors  opposed  to  the  "chicken  contract." 
He  told  them  the  co-op  had  lost  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  in  its  first  year  with 
the  contract  and  urged  that  It  be  cancelled 
at  once. 

About  30  members  agreed  with  Ladrach's 
views  at  the  co-op's  annual  meeting  for  19G4. 
They  managed  to  elect  two  directors  to  the 
co-op's  seven-member  board.  The  two  direc- 
tors could  not  prevail  on  the  others  to 
terminate  the  contract  and  it  remained  in 
effect. 

The  members  were  told  by  a  lawyer  from 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion in  Columbus  that  only  a  co-op  board 
had  the  right  to  enter  or  cancel  a  contract. 
The  members  could  act  only  in  an  advisory 
cajjaclty,  the  legal  counsel  said. 

A  year  later  Ladrach  again  was  unsuccess- 
ful In  an  attempt  to  win  support  from  the 
directors. 

John  RIdenour,  now  president  of  the  co-op 
board,  who  was  a  director  when  the  "chicken 
contract"  was  signed,  told  The  Plain  Dealer 
recently: 

-It's  true  we  lost  quite  a  bit  of  money  the 
first  year  and  niiybe  made  n  little  after  that. 
I  don't  know  how  we've  made  out  this  year 
so  far.  If  we  renewed  the  contract,  we'd  have 
to  renegotiate  for  a  better  price,  based  on 
today's  figures.  But  I  don't  know  yet  if  well 
renew  it  or  not.  We'll  have  to  completely 
analj-ze  It  over  the  last  five  years  first." 

RIdenour  said  the  board  has  "made  some 
mistakes." 

He  explained: 

"There  was  a  lot  of  Interest  In  contracts 
like  this  among  our  members  nine  or  10  years 
ago.  They  wanted  us  to  get  Into  it  like  pri- 
vate feed  companies  were  doing,  to  we  de- 
cided to  set  this  one  up  as  'an  experiment,' 
no  more  than  that. 

"Now  the  interest  seems  to  have  died  down 
and  I'm  not  sure  we'd  even  consider  another 
such  contract." 

Ladrach,  who  at  the  time  helped  his  father 
operate  a  large  farm,  has  since  quit  farming 
and  works  in  a  steel  mill.  He  said: 

"Dad  retired  from  farming  and  after  three 
years  of  trying  to  get  my  neighbors  to  see 
what  was  happening  to  them  and  getting 
nowhere.  I  decided  to  get  out  of  farming  and 
working  16  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week. 

"Let  them  fight  their  owm  battles.  I  had 
my  first  paid  vacation  of  my  whole  life  this 
year,  with  two  weeks  of  nothing  to  do  and 
a  paycheck  coming  in.  and  I  really  enjoyed 
It." 
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HOW  MEAT  INSPECTORS  SAVED 
LIVES 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  FMr.  Foley!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incal- 
culable value  of  Federal  meat  inspection 
is  well  illustrated  In  an  October  8,  1967, 
article   by   Mr.    Nick   Kotz   in   the   Des 


Moines  Reg'ster  and  Tribune.  Without 
the  meticolous  care  of  U.S.  Depai'tment 
of  Agriculture  meat  inspectors,  scores  of 
people  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  might  have 
been  infected  with  anthrax.  Inadequate 
State  or  local  inspection  systems  would 
not  have  located  the  potential  source 
of  this  virulent  disease. 

Mr.  Kotz'  helpful  report  also  points 
out  the  potential  dissension  within  the 
meat-industry  management  where  many 
executives  hesitate  to  advocate  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  meat  inspection  out 
of  fear  of  retaliation. 

Mr.  Kotz  also  asks  why  seme  of  the 
Nation's  very  largest  firms,  part  of  whose 
operations  are  not  federally  inspected, 
are  in  the  forefront  of  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Kotz'  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
How  Meat  Inspectors  Saved  Lives:  Averted 
Outbreak   or   Anthrax 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
Washington,  DC— Only  the  alertness  and 
ability  of  federal  meat  Inspectors  prevented 
a  potential  disatter  from  deadly  anthrax,  a 
former  packing  company  official  has  told  The 
Sunday  Register. 

"I  dread  to  think  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  scores  of  persons  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  If  it  hadn't  been  for  federal  inspection." 
related  Francis  E.  Buckman.  formerly  an  ex- 
ecutive of  John  J.  Felin  &  Co.  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

Buckman  strongly  favors  a  proposal  by 
Representatives  Neai  Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  and 
Thomas  Foley  (Dem.,  Wash.)  to  expand  fed- 
eral meat  Inspection  to  cover  large  plants 
now  exempt  from  Inspection.  At  present,  fed- 
eral Inspection  exists  only  In  plants  that  sell 
across  state  lines. 

Buckman's  views  are  significant  because 
many  packing  company  executives  wlio  favor 
the  Smlth-Poley  bill  have  been  either  reluc- 
tant to  come  forward  for  fear  retaliation  by 
competitors  In  the  Industry. 

IOWA    BACKING 

For  example,  the  president  of  a  large  fed- 
erally-inspected firm  In  Iowa  has  told  Foley 
that  he  strongly  favors  expanded  federal 
inspection. 

Yet  he  acknowledged  In  an  Interview  that 
he  does  not  want  to  state  his  views  publicly 
because  he  Is  concerned  that  the  giant  firms 
of  the  industry  might  try  to  damage  his 
business. 

This  meat  firm  executive  believes  that 
principal  opposition  to  the  legislation  comes 
not  only  from  non-federally-lnspected  plants 
but  from  the  very  largest  firms,  which  have 
plants  that  are  federally  Inspected  and  others 
that  are  not. 

Swift  fc  Co.,  the  nation's  largest  firm,  oper- 
ates both  federally  Inspected  plants  and 
plants  that  very  carefully  do  not  sell  In  In- 
terstate commerce  and  thus  are  not  under 
federal  Inspection.  Swift  ofHclals  refuse  to 
disclose  the  number  of  these  plants. 

Former  meat  firm  official  Buckman  said 
his  own  experience  In  the  Industry  has  con- 
vinced him  that  only  federal  Inspection 
guarantees  complete  protection  for  the  pub- 
lic, 

Buckman  Is  now  staff  director  of  th.e 
United  Fund  In  Philadelphia.  Previously,  he 
was  an  Industrial  engineer  for  John  Morrell 
&  Co.  at  Ottumwa.  la.,  and  for  Felin  and 
later  was  advertl-i^lng  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  Pelln  firm.  Felin  h-os  since 
been  purchased  by  Morrell. 

One  day  in  19,')2  Buckman  was  startled 
when  the  Pelln  production  line  which  proc- 
esses 444  hogs  per  hour  suddenly  stopped. 

Federal   Inspectors   on   the  line   Informed 


him  they  had  never  personally  seen  anthrax. 
but  suspected  it  in  six  hogs  being  processed. 
The  inspectors  carefully  examined  the  IjTnph 
glands  of  each  hog,  and  noticed  that  in  six 
cases  the  glands  were  salmon-colored.  In- 
stead of  putty-colored  as  they  should  be  In 
healthy  hogs. 

Inspectors  from  the  regional  office  were 
called  in  and  the  existence  of  anthrax  was 
confirmed.  The  hogs  were  condemned  and 
Felin  employes  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  scouring  the  entire  plant  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  deadly  anthrax  spores  were 
present. 

Because  of  Felin's  excellent  record  keep- 
ing procedures.  USDA  officials  quickly  were 
able  to  pinpoint  the  exact  farm  in  Ohio  from 
which  the  hogs  had  come. 

USD.\  officials  have  confirmed  Buckman's 
story  and  agreed  that  the  virulent  anthrax 
germs  In  the  diseased  hogs  might  have  been 
spread  through  hundreds  of  packages  of 
sausage  or  other  processed  pork  procedures. 
tr3D.\  oflicia'.s  said  humans  exposed  to 
anthrax  can  develop  malignant  carbuncles, 
can  contract  fatal  pneumonia  from  Inhala- 
tion of  anthrax  spores,  or  can  develop  fatal 
septicemia  from  e.^ting  contaminated  meat. 
According  to  USDA  officials,  the  disease  is 
still  rather  widespread  in  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs  in  South  Dakota.  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  California.  It  also  exists 
in  parts  of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Wisconsin,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

The  Pvibllc  Health  Service  notes  that  there 
have  been  153  reported  cases  of  anthrax  In 
humans  during  the  last  10  years  But  officials 
caution  that  there  are  possibly  many  cases 
which  were  not  reported. 

Buckman  said  he  seriously  doubts  whether 
a  plant  with  state  or  local  Inspection  or 
with  no  Inspection  would  have  caught  the 
antlirax. 

"Those  were  six  of  the  healthiest  looking 
hogs  I  have  ever  seen,"  he  commented.  "With- 
out proper  federal  inspection,  those  beauti- 
ful carca-sses  would  have  been  made  into 
fresh  meat  and  manufactured  goods." 

"In  a  non-Inspected  house,  those  goods 
would  have  gone  into  commercial  channels 
out  of  pure  Ignorance." 

Concerning  state  and  local  Inspection  In 
Pennsylvania,  Buckman  said:  "It's  completely 
meaningless.  Most  of  this  Inspection  Is 
periodic.  It's  not  constant.  In  many  cases. 
Inspectors  are  not  qualified." 

"As  long  as  a  plant  is  operating  where  one 
pound  of  meat  can  be  processed  without  in- 
spection, you  don't  have  protection." 

Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  13  states  providing 
for  voluntary  inspection.  Eight  states,  in- 
cluding Minnesota,  have  no  state  Inspection 
system. 


ELECTRIC  RATE  REDUCTION  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, statements  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  electricity  in  New 
England  which  indicate  that  the  consum- 
ers of  the  region  are  realizing  savings  in 
their  electi'ic  bills  because  the  private 
utilities  are  taking  steps  to  reduce  rates. 

These  statements  are  intended  to  il- 
lustrate that  there  is  no  need  for  con- 
struction of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
hydroelectric    power    project    to    bring 


about  rate  reductions  and  that  the  pri- 
vate companies  are  at  long  last  taking 
steps  necessary  to  reduce  these  high 
costs.  The  facts  do  not  support  these 
statements,  however,  so  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  review  them  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

The  most  recent  compilation  of  power 
costs  apiTears  in  a  rejxirt  bearing  the  title 
"Typical  Electric  Bills'  for  1966.  which 
was  published  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  January  12,  1967.  A  press  re- 
lease announcing  publication  of  the  re- 
port stated  that — 

The  highest  average  bills  in  the  Contl-- 
nental  United  States  were  reported  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Region  where  for  600  kilo- 
watt-hours the  average  bill  was  $11,71.  New 
England's  bill  was  almost  as  high — S11.65  for 
500  kilowatt-hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  destroying  the  Dickey 
project,  of  com-se,  saw  in  this  statement 
a  welcome  opportunity  to  distort  fact, 
and  to  create  the  false  impression  that 
New  England  consumers  had  lost  the 
dubious  distinction  of  pacing  the  highest 
electric  bills  in  the  Nation.  This,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  the  case,  and  New  Eng- 
land homeowners,  businessmen,  and  in- 
diLstries  continue  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
unnecessarily  high  electric  bills. 

It  is  true  that  during  1966  bills  to 
the  consumers  of  500  kilowatt-hours  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  region  received  bills 
for  6  cents  more  than  did  New  England 
consumers.  However,  in  all  other  cate- 
gories of  residential  use.  New  Englanders 
continued  to  receive  the  highest  bills  in 
the  Nation.  The  average  New  England 
household,  which  uses  250  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  each  month,  pays  $8.55  or 
nearly  16^2  percent  above  the  national 
average. 

Permit  me  to  offer  further  evidence  of 
New  England's  unenviable  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  electric  power  cost  scale 
in  the  Nation  by  citing  its  unfavorable 
ranking  among  the  States.  Among  con- 
sumers of  250  kilowatt-hours,  Maine 
ranked  50th,  Massachusetts  48th,  New 
Hampshire  47th,  Rhode  Island  46th, 
Connecticut  38th,  and  Vermont  26th. 

Among  consumers  of  500  kilowatt- 
hours  Maine  ranks  48th,  Massachusetts 
46th.  New  Hampshire  42d,  Rhode  Island 
40th,  Connecticut  38th.  and  Vermont 
34th. 

Among  consumers  of  750  kilowatt- 
hours  Massachusetts  ranks  48th,  Maine 
47th,  New  Hampshire  45th,  Rhode  Island 
43d,  Connecticut  39th,  and  Vermont 
35th. 

New  England  consumers  of  1,000  kilo- 
watt-hours fare  equally  badly  with  Mas- 
sachusetts ranking  48th,  Maine  47th. 
Rhode  Island  46th,  New  Hampshire  45th. 
Connecticut  41st.  and  Vermont  39th. 

Other  figures  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  demonstrate  that 
New  England  consumers  of  all  types — 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial — 
are  paying  bills  which  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  national  average. 

Residential  bills  per  kilowatt-hour  of 
energy  used  in  the  six  New  England 
States  exceed  the  national  average  by 
35.6  percent  in  Massachusetts,  28.5  per- 
cent in  New  Hampshire.  27.6  percent  In 
Rhode  Island.  26.8  percent  in  Maine,  10.9 
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percent  in  Connecticut,  and  4.6  percent 
In  Vermont. 

Commercial  consumer  bills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour exceed  the  national  average 
even  more:  by  50.9  percent  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  43.1  percent 
in  Rhode  Island,  42.7  percent  in  Maine, 
15.1  percent  in  Connecticut,  and  14.7 
percent  in  Vermont. 

Illustrative  of  the  power-rate  factor 
which  has  inhibited  industrial  develop- 
ment in  New  England  are  the  high  rates 
per  kilowatt-hour  charged  to  Industrial 
consumers.  Rhode  Island  industry  pays 
63  percent  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age for  power,  Massachusetts  61  percent, 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  41  per- 
cent, Vermont  40  percent,  and  Maine  16 
percent. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  are  drawn 
from  Information  made  available  by  the 
private  utilities  and  published  In  the 
PPC  publication  "Statistics  of  Electric 
Utilities  in  the  United  States,  Privately 
Owned,  1965." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  it  will 
surprise  no  one  in  this  Chamber  when  I 
say  that  the  PPC  report,  "Typical  Elec- 
tric Bills,"  which  I  quoted  earlier  also 
states: 

Rates  tend  to  be  lowest  In  areas  where 
Federally  operated  generating  plants  are 
located. 

A  recent  publication  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  demonstrates  that  not 
only  do  consumers  benefit  from  Federal 
projects  such  as  Dickey,  but  private 
power  companies  also  experience  in- 
creased earnings  as  a  resxilt  of  the  Injec- 
tion of  a  competitive  influence  in  an 
otherwise  monopolistic  Industry. 

The  TVA  study  shows  that  the  closer 
private  companies  are  to  TVA,  the 
higher  their  average  use  and,  as  a  result, 
the  earnings  of  utilities  bordering  the 
TVA  area  have  increased  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  average  of  all  large  utili- 
ties in  the  Nation — a  1,200-percent  gain 
between  1937  and  1963  as  compared  to  a 
500-percent  Increase  in  earnings  for 
large  private  power  companies  nation- 
wide. 

Despite  these  facts,  which  argue  per- 
suasively for  their  cooperation  with 
efforts  to  make  the  project  a  reality,  the 
private  power  companies  In  New  England 
have  blindly  persisted  in  their  attempts 
to  defeat  the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect. The  basis  of  their  opposition  has  been 
the  contention  that  they  are  planning 
to  meet  the  electric  power  needs  of  New 
England  by  their  own  methods.  I  shall 
show  that  such  planning  is  actually  non- 
existent. 

In  the  course  of  their  Intensive  study 
of  the  Dickey  project  early  this  year,  the 
Investigative  staff  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  asked  the  Electric 
Coordinating  Council  of  New  England  to 
produce  evidence  of  the  planning  by  these 
companies  to  provide  reliable  and  low- 
cost  power  to  their  customers.  No  such 
evidence  was  produced,  and  to  this  day 
their  plans  are  supported  only  by  a  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisement  on  their 
so-called  Big  EHeven  power  loop  which 
they  claim  to  be  the  cure-all  for  power 
needs  In  New  England.  The  staff  study 
report  states: 


Although  representatives  of  the  Council 
advised  that  they  have  planned  to  meet  the 
problems  of  supplying  the  power  needs  of 
New  England  on  a  central  coordinated  basis, 
they  have  not  produced  any  document  sup- 
porting this  central  planning  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
In  the  pubUc  press  In   January,  1966. 

It  was  on  this  phony  premise  that  the 
Electric  Coordinating  Committee,  in  an 
elaborately  bound  folder  of  material 
maUed  to  Members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  under  date  of  June 
23.  1967,  arrogantly  chose  to  challenge 
the  findings  of  the  committee's  investiga- 
tive staff  and  to  substitute  their  own 
conclusions — conclusions  which  touted 
the  so-far  il-> .supported  Big  Eleven  loop 
as  a  gigantic  i  "Sional  step  forward. 

The  private  utilities  have  loudly 
claimed  that  the  i.Mckey  project,  which 
has  been  under  stucv  for  many  year.s, 
has  yet  not  been  studied  enough.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  offered  a  hastily 
conceived  and  totally  implanned  and 
unresearched  alternative  for  Dickey. 
They  have  completely  failed  to  satisfy 
the  need  for  regional  planning  on  a  cen- 
tral, coordinated  basis.  They  have  gam- 
bled on  the  hope  that  by  promising  to 
construct  a  large  number  of  powerplants, 
they  would  satisfy  the  public  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  Dickey 
project  is  imnecessary.  Once  Dickey  is 
defeated,  they  know  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  research  and  to  alter 
their  announced  plans.  They  are  old 
hands  at  procrastination. 

The  private  utilities  will  point  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  11  promised 
powerplants  are  already  under  construc- 
tion. While  this  is  conveniently  true,  the 
fact,  as  they  have  themselves  been  pro- 
testing, is  that  construction  without 
proper  engineering  and  planning  is 
meaningless.  It  provides  no  guarantee 
that  the  loop  will  meet  the  need  effi- 
ciently, reliably,  and  In  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  consumer  bills. 

I  say  to  my  respected  colleagues  that 
as  one  who  has  long  sympathized  with 
the  plight  of  Maine  and  New  England 
people  I  welcome  the  promise  being  of- 
fered by  the  private  utilities  and  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  Big  Eleven  power- 
loop  will  live  up  to  the  promise  being 
made  for  it.  I  am  prepared,  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  fair  play,  to  work  with 
the  private  utilities  to  achieve  what  best 
serves  the  people  of  New  England. 

In  return  I  ask  only  for  a  reciprocal 
willingness  to  cooperate,  and  to  be  dealt 
with  fairly.  The  Dickey  project  Is  of 
proven  value  and  merit.  No  amount  of 
ranting  against  it  and  no  deluge  of  mis- 
representations can  alter  this  fact. 

Dickey  is  a  justified  and  wise  invest- 
ment of  Federal  funds.  It  is  a  fully  repay- 
able investment  and  wiU  return  $1.90  for 
every  $1  of  tax  money  used  to  build  and 
operate  it. 

It  will  serve  the  Nation's  interest,  it  will 
serve  New  England's  Interest,  and  it  will 
serve  the  people  of  that  region  well.  I 
make  this  statement  confident  in  the 
knowledge  that  years  of  study  and  engi- 
neering research  have  proven  it  to  be 
true  beyond  any  doubt. 

To  the  private  utilities  of  New  Eng- 
land, I  pledge  my  cooperation  in  meeting 
the  region's  future  proven  needs  in  the 


manner  best  calculated  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple. In  return,  I  ask  only  that  they  con- 
sider Dickey's  merits  objectively  and  with 
open  mind. 

To  my  respected  colleagues  in  this 
House.  I  pledge  my  sympathetic  consider- 
ation of  the  needs  of  their  States  and 
their  people.  I  shall  not  permit  parochial 
consideration  to  blind  me  to  the  needs  of 
other  areas.  In  return,  I  ask  only  for  fair 
and  thoughful  consideration  of  my  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Dickey  project. 

Above  all,  I  earnestly  request  full  and 
fair  consideration  for  the  people  of  New 
England,  who  have  long  awaited  the  day 
when  they  too  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  electric  power. 
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PRESIDENT        JOHNSON        OFFERS 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  WOMEN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  ex- 
tending to  women  the  benefits  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. 

By  offering  women  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  Government  and  Govern- 
ment-contract jobs,  the  President  has 
continued  his  policy  of  opening  the  door 
of  opportunity  to  women  in  both  public 
and  private  fields. 

This  Executive  order  requires  employ- 
ers to  follow  the  President's  own  policy 
of  choosing  the  most  qualified  person  for 
a  job— regardless  of  their  color,  religion, 
or  sex. 

The  day  is  surely  not  far  away  when 
women  will  share  with  men  the  full 
equality  of  citizenship  and  opportunity 
our  laws  promise. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  brought  that 
day  immeasurably  closer. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  President's 
remarks  upon  extending  the  Executive 
order  on  equal  employment  opportunity 
to  women. 
Ejcectttivi:  Order   AMENDrNc  Excdtive  Ordfr 

No.  11246.  Relating  to  Equal  Emplotment 

OppoRTUNrrr 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  equiU  opportunity  In 
Federal  employment  and  In  employment  by 
Federal  contractors  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  without  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religions,  sex  or  national  origin. 

The  Congress,  by  enacting  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  enunciated  a  na- 
tional policy  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity In  private  employment,  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin. 

Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  September 
24,  1965,  carried  forward  a  program  of  equal 
employment  opportimlty  In  Government  em- 
ployment, employment  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  and  employment  un- 
der Federally  assisted  construction  contract.^ 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin. 

It  iB  desirable  that  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  programs  provided  for  In  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11346  expressly  embrace  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex. 


Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  It  is  ordered  that  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  1965. 
be  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  of  Part  I.  concerning  non- 
discrimination in  Government  employment, 
Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  101.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  Federal  employment  for 
all  qualified  persons,  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  full  realization  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  through  a  positive,  con- 
tinuing program  In  each  executive  depart- 
ment and  agency.  The  policy  of  equal  op- 
portunity applies  to  ever>-  aspect  of  Federal 
employment  policy  and  practice." 

(2)  Section  104  of  Part  I  Is  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Section  104.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and 
Impartial  consideration  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  employment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  Procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
complaints  shall  include  at  least  one  Im- 
partial review  within  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission." 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  quoted 
required  contract  provisions  In  section  202 
of  Part  n,  concerning  nondiscrimination  In 
employment  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  are  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sexl  or  national  origin.  The  contractor  will 
take  affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  ap- 
plicants are  employed,  and  that  employees 
are  treated  during  employment,  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin.  Such  action  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  following:  employment, 
upgrading,  demotion,  or  transfer;  recruit- 
ment or  recruitment  advertising;  layoff  or 
termination;  rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of 
compensation;  and  selection  for  training,  In- 
cluding apprenticeship.  The  contractor 
agrees  to  post  in  conspicuous  places,  avail- 
able to  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
plojTnent.  notices  to  be  provided  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  setting  forth  the  provisions 
of  this  nondiscrimination  clause. 

"(2)  The  contractor  will.  In  all  solicita- 
tions or  advertUements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consider- 
ation for  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin." 
(4)  Section  203(d)  of  Part  H  Is  revised  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  contracting  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder  or 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Report, 
a  statement  In  writing,  signed  by  an  author- 
ized officer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any  labor 
xmlon  or  any  agency  referring  workers  or 
providing  or  supervising  apprenticeship  or 
other  training,  with  which  the  bidder  or 
prospective  contractor  deals,  with  supporting 
Information,  to  the  effect  that  the  signer's 
practices  and  policies  do  not  discriminate  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin,  e  -•  that  the  signer  either 
will  affirmatively  cooperate  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this 
order  or  that  It  consents  and  agrees  that 
recruitment,  employment,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  the  pro- 
posed contract  shaU  be  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  order. 
In  the  event  that  the  union,  or  the  agency 
shall  refuse  to  execute  such  a  statement, 
the  Compliance  Report  shall  so  certify  and 


set  forth  what  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  such  a  statement  and  such  additional 
factual  material  as  the  contracting  agency 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require." 

The  amendments  to  Part  I  shall  be  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  the  date  of  this  order. 
The  amendments  to  Part  n  shall  be  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  this  order. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hotjse,  October  13. 1967. 


PRIVACY  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
DATA  CENTER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  recently  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  keynote  address  given  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Representative 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  to  the  Spring 
Joint  Computer  Conference  in  Atlantic 
City.  N.J. 

As  all  of  us  know.  Congressman  Gal- 
lagher Is  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Invasion  of  Privacy.  His 
work  as  subcommittee  chairman  in  pro- 
tecting our  individual  privacy  has  been 
widely  recognized  in  the  press  and  In 
Government  circles,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments have  generated  wide  and  favor- 
able comment  from  the  academic  and 
legal  community. 

I  feel  that  this  speech  that  Congress- 
man Gallagher  gave  last  April  18  has  as 
much  value  smd,  perhaps,  more  perti- 
nence today.  I  submit  it  at  this  point  for 
the  consideration  of  our  colleagues: 

PalVACT    AND    THE    NATIONAL    DaTA    CKNTEH 

(Text  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Representative 
Cornelius  E.  Gali^oh:er.  before  the  Spring 
Joint    Computer    Conference    In    Atlantic 
City,  NJ..  on  AprU  18,  1967) 
Eleven  months  ago  our  Subcommittee  on 
Invasion  of  Privacy  held  a  series  of  hearings 
on  a  propoeal  that  was  advanced  under  the 
banner  of  economy  and  efficiency  In  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
proposal  was  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
consolidate  Into  a  giant  computer  system  all 
the  information  now  coUected  and  published 
by  some  20  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  proposal  was  called  the  National 
Data  Center. 

Upon  learning  of  the  National  Data  Center, 
my  mind  recalled  a  speech  that  I  made  three 
or  four  years  earlier  about  the  possibilities 
of  the  age  of  the  Computerized  Man.  At  that 
time,  I  spoke  of  the  dangerous  possibilities 
Inherent  in  the  vinregulated  and  poorly 
understood  development  of  Total  Informa- 
tional Systems  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Since  that  time,  our  work  has  Involved 
studies  and  Investigations  Into  the  high  yield 
of  Information  about  individuals  that  was 
becoming  the  new  game,  not  only  In  Wash- 
ington, but  throughout  the  country,  not  only 
In  the  public  sector,  but  also  In  the  private. 
We  found  that  the  Information  Explosion 
resulted  from  the  proliferation  of  Informa- 
tion gathering  devices  and  from  the  increased 
ability  to  store  this  Information  economically 
though  for  some  unspecified  and  undefined 
purpose.  Broadly  speaking  otir  work  covered 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  devices,  lie 
detectors  or  polygraph  examinations,  per- 
sonality testing,  mall  stops,  garbage  snooping 


and  an  assorted  variety  of  other  bugging, 
peeping  and  listening  tools. 

One  wondered  why  aU  this  Information 
was  necessary  and  how  it  could  possibly 
be  used?  The  National  DaU  Center  proposal 
provided  the  answer,  In  the  future,  aU  of 
this  information  could  be  stored  and  could 
be  used  If  It  were  only  centralized  and  made 
uniform.  The  only  question  that  remained 
seemed  to  be,  does  the  Government  want 
to  spend  the  money  to  construct  the  Center? 
The  perplexing  aspect  was  that  no  matter 
what  our  officials  said,  the  Computer  experts 
Insisted  that  the  National  Data  Center 
could.  If  properly  designed,  be  converted  Into 
a  National  Intelligence  Center  or  what  to 
one  of  my  nastier  days  I  referred  to  as  a 
National  Dossier  Bank. 

Perhaps  I  was  overly  alarmed  InltljOly; 
but  to  me  a  ten-year  projection  of  a  National 
Dossier  Bank  was  no  small  threat  to  our 
society,  our  freedom  and  our  Republic — es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  minor  alarms  that 
were  going  off  at  various  echelons  of  govern- 
ment and  which  were  apparently  unheard. 
And  finally,  what  adds  threat  to  the  poten- 
tial danger  Is  the  absolute  obsession  that  is 
now  In  vogue  to  Include  the  social  security 
number  on  every  form  and  In  every  human 
transaction. 

What  this  is  leading  us  to,  and  what  the 
most  dlst\irblng  aspect  of  all  this  Is,  is  the 
undemocratic  process  which  begins  at  such 
an  early  age  to  make  people  believe  that  they 
cannot  say  no  to  those  who  consider  them 
fair  game  for  any  kind  of  quiz  show,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  "their  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions which  would  follow  them  for  all 
times— frozen  In  time  and  the  computer. 

However,  rather  than  merely  opposing 
what  was  not  fully  understood,  my  colleagues 
and  I  set  out  to  create  a  climate  of  concern 
among  not  only  Government  officials  and 
computer  experts,  but  also  to  Include  the 
various  disciplines  which  could  contribute 
toward  a  better  understanding  not  only  of 
the  National  Data  Center,  but  also  of  the 
broader  implications  of  the  Computer  and 
its  effect  on  the  future. 

That  climate  of  concern  Is  now  a  fact;  an 
accepted  state  of  affairs. 

During  the  past  eleven  months  we  who 
have  followed  this  Issue  throtigh  Its  circui- 
tous evolution  have  witnessed  a  phenomenon 
which  demonstrates  the  vitality  and  crea- 
tivity of  our  society.  We  have  seen  many 
Interested  people  coming  together  to  try  to 
help  each  other  in  an  attempt  to  alter  the 
course  of  human  evolution. 

I  personally  am  very  pleased  by  this  de- 
velopment. I  enjoyed  very  much  meeting  peo- 
ple from  the  computer  Industry,  and  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  you.  Together,  we 
have  tackled  what  Is  to  my  mind  the  most 
difflcvilt  of  human  problems.  We  have  set  out 
to  take  necessity  out  of  history,  and  we  have 
done  a  pretty  good  Job  so  far. 

Our  Job  Is  not,  has  not  been,  and  will  not 
be  an  easy  one;  but,  as  Justice  Brandels  said, 
"the  only  way  to  make  historical  inevitability 
become  real.  Is  through  our  ovm  effort." 

I  would  like  also  to  assure  you  that,  to 
paraphrase  Marc  Antony,  "I  come  not  to  bury 
the  computer,  but  to  praise  It."  I  say  this  so 
that  we  shall  understand,  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  I  have  not  and  I  do  not  attack  the 
computer  as  a  technological  Innovation.  By 
any  and  all  counts.  It  is  a  most  beneficial 
addition  to  our  means  of  coping  with  the 
environment  we  live  In. 

The  only  statement  I  would  like  to  make  to 
you  Is,  In  this  content,  that  we  cannot  under- 
estimate the  potentialities  of  this  tool— the 
computer — especially  when  that  tool  has  so 
many  quantitative  dimensions  of  Its  own 
which  are  not  yet  fully  realized,  and  in  par- 
tlctilar  Insofar  as  the  computers  expansion 
seems  directly  tied  to  the  increasing  limi- 
tation on  the' traditional  Idea  of  man  in  so- 
ciety. 
The  problem  I  see  for  us  now  Is  a  problem 
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of  whoUy  new  dimensions  for  human  so- 
ciety. In  order  to  realize  the  full  nature  of 
this  problem  we  perhaps  exaggerated  one 
aspect  or  manifestation  of  It— the  National 
Data  Center— and  thereby  threw  light  on  the 
real  problem  we  face. 

The  problem  modern  man  confronts  In 
the  twlUght  of  the  20th  Century  Is  that  he 
haa  the  unique  opportunity  and  capability 
of  being  able  to  search  out  a  predictable 
future  for  his  society.  This  Is  a  character- 
istic unique  to  our  era,  and  It  Is  due.  es- 
sentially, to  the  fact  that  we  In  America  have 
rationalized  our  economic  and  political  life 
so  thoroughly  that  a  change  or  Innovation 
made  now  will  have  for  us  certain  predictable 
ramifications  In  the  near  future.  Thus, 
though  man  has  sought  to  construct  a  pre- 
dictable rational  order  since  the  beginning 
of  his  being,  only  now  have  we  reached  the 
sUge  when  the  realization  of  this  goal  is 
a  possibility. 

We  might  also  say  that  20th  Century  man 
has  brought  forth  his  own  particular  version 
of  hell— that  is,  the  possibility  of  a  comput- 
erized, undlmenslonal  society,  inhibited  by 
no  law  or  moral  consideration  in  the  exercise 
of  its  power,  recognizing  no  private  refuge 
for  the  individual  In  its  effort  to  penetrate 
every  sphere  of  life  and  to  make  every  sub- 
ject serve  its  purpose. 

We  now  realize  that  the  technological 
revolution  nas  Drought  about  many  changes 
and  innovations.  The  compute'  Is  one  of 
these.  The  use  of  the  computer  i.Jects  man 
in  a  particular  and  peculiar  way,  a  way  no 
other  Invention  has  affected  him.  Other  in- 
ventions In  other  technological  revolutions 
have  altered  the  way  man  lives — his  mode  of 
existence — the  computer,  alternatively,  alters 
who  man  is,  what  man  Is,  and  who  he  sees 
himself.  The  use  of  the  computer  has  two 
characteristics  unique  unto  itself:  first,  it  can 
do  the  thinking  of  a  man,  and  second.  It 
can  remember  things  about  man  that  even 
he  himself  cannot  or  does  not  choose  to 
remember. 

The  technological  revolution  centered 
around  the  computer  can  potentially  serve 
man  In  a  way  no  other  Innovation  has  ever 
served  him.  Its  development  and  use  has 
helped  doctors  diagnose  illness,  teachers  to 
Instruct  their  pupils,  mathematicians  to 
solve  problems,  economists  to  understand 
the  economy  and  in  many  more  ways.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  computer  should  also  help  us 
to  eliminate  duplicity  and  waste  in  record 
keeping  and  reporting.  It  will  enable  gov- 
e.Timent  agencies  whose  Job  it  is  to  help  peo- 
ple to  be  better  equipped  to  perform  their 
services. 

Simultaneously,  however,  this  technologi- 
cal revolution  poses  an  immediate  threat  to 
the  Individual  as  a  person.  It  also  poses  a 
threat  to  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  reality  of  this  threat  was.  until  re- 
cently, very  much  obscured  by  the  same 
benefits  which  gave  rise  to  the  threat.  For 
the  very  same  benefits  which  accrued  to  the 
individual's  oetterment,  leisure  and  aflfluence. 
encroached  on  his  basic  and  undeniable  pri- 
vate existence.  This  Pythian  observation  Is  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  finding  a  balance 
between  technological  change  and  the  demo- 
cratic process — a  process  at  whose  heart  Is 
the  acceptance  and  maintenance  of  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  his  personal  privacy. 

The  privacy  of  the  Individual  is  inviolate. 
Ita  nature  and  dimensions  must  be  assured 
against  any  and  all  incursions.  The  reason  for 
thla  Is  simfjle.  The  Right  of  Privacy  stands  as 
the  last  dimension  of  man's  true  freedom.  Its 
existence  separates  him  from  the  totali- 
tarianism of  the  overt  manipulation  of  his 
personality,  and  lis  reality  is  the  cornerstone 
and  basis  for  his  uniqueness  and  individual- 
ity. 

The  poMlblllty  that  the  Right  of  Privacy 
will  be  dissolved,  the  idea  that  man  as  an 
individual  will  become  Identified  with  his 
reified  past  and  chat  he  will  lose  his  personal 


Integrity,  the  thought  that  men  will  be 
treated  as  facts  not  persons.  Is  an  eventuality 
which  the  advancements  of  science  and  tech- 
nology alone  have  made  relevant  to  our 
society. 

In  our  time,  man's  desire  to  create  a  pre- 
dictable and  rational  environment  has  come 
to  include  the  demand  for  democratic  con- 
trol over  economic  life  and  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
changes  in  popular  beliefs  and  accepted  in- 
stitutions have  been  necessitated  by  the 
changes  In  the  social  structure  of  our  West- 
ern civilization  brought  about  by  spontane- 
ous economic  growth,  by  the  spread  of  uni- 
versal literacy,  and  by  the  new  problems 
posed  by  capitalist  Industry.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  they  are  changes  within  a  country 
of  fundamental  values. 

But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  neces- 
sary technological  and  ethical  changes  re- 
quired to  keep  up  with  technological  change 
win  always  be  made  in  good  time.  For  It  is 
Implied  In  the  definition  of  a  free  society  that 
there  is  no  single  center  responsible  for  these 
adjustments — that  Its  overall  development  is 
not  planned. 

In  our  age  of  electronic  Inevitability,  how- 
ever, we  can  do  something  that  we  were  never 
able  to  do  before.  We  can  use  the  technol- 
ogy— with  depth  of  perception  and  Increased 
insight — to  work  with  man,  for  man  and  by 
man. 

At  the  present  time,  the  proposals  for  a 
National  Data  Center  have  been  vague  and 
have  done  little  else  than  to  suggest  an  in- 
stitution in  which  to  house  a  statistical  com- 
pilation of  facts  and  figures  from  existing 
Government  records  on  an  aggregate  basis. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  announced. 
through  a  series  of  reports,  that  there  was  a 
need  and  a  use  for  this  kind  of  Center. 

Though  at  this  time  I  will  not  argue  the 
question  of  need,  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
that  the  Bureau  has  never  "statistically" 
demonstrated  to  me  how  yreat  this  need 
is  and  how  much  better  tht  'National  Data 
Center  would  be  to  mete  thlu  need.  In  any 
event,  we  will  hypothesize  a  need. 

The  real  problem  arose  when  we  began 
to  think  not  of  the  proposal,  but  of  the 
reality  of  the  Center. 

When  one  recognizes  the  enormous  amount 
of  information  on  individuals  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  when  one  realizes  that 
all  this  Information  when  combined  with  a 
social  security  number  Is  readily  Identifiable, 
when  we  observe  that  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  computer  dossier  on  an 
Individual  basis  la  both  technologically  feasi- 
ble and  may  prove  to  be  logical  and  eco- 
nomic, we  realize  that  even  the  most  In- 
nocuous of  centers  could  become  the  heart 
of  an  Individualized  computer  based  Federal 
record-keeping  system. 

What  la  more,  we  on  the  Subcommittee 
realized,  when  looking  back  over  the  tech- 
nological developments  of  the  past  years, 
that  even  if  all  thla  weren't  presently  pos- 
sible, we  could  not  help  asking  otirselves: 
"How  soon  will  It  be  possible?"  The  tech- 
niques and  technology  of  the  Information 
revolution  are  evolving  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
that  any  denial  of  thla  possibility  may,  some 
time  soon,  prove  erroneous. 

Also,  since  we  must  run  hard  Just  to  keep 
p>ace  with  the  developments  of  new  computer 
technology.  It  follows  that  we  might  have  to 
run  twice  as  hard  to  Insure  that  the  tech- 
nical safeguards  we  built  into  the  system 
kept  pace  with  technology  Itaelf. 

Thus,  confronted  with  these  posslblUtlee. 
we  called  for  our  hearings  to  slow  down  and/ 
or  halt  all  further  progresa  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Center. 

Again,  we  were  not  at  that  time  and  we  are 
not  now  "Ban  the  Computer"  advocates.  We 
were  not  saboteurs  of  government  economy 
and  efficiency. 

We  called  for  a  breathing  period  during 
which   a   balance   could   be  drawn   between 


these  technological  ch;^nges  and  the  tradi- 
tional values  and  laws  we  cherish.  We  saw  a 
vision  of  our  laws  becoming  so  Irrelevant  to 
the  technological  state  of  the  art  as  to  ren- 
der them  Impotent  and  valueless. 

In  my  opinion,  the  particular  effect  of  the 
collection  and  correlation  of  all  this  infor- 
mation in  one  place  signifies  a  radically  new 
kind  of  threat  to  the  Right  of  Privacy,  and 
consequently  a  new  threat  to  man's  last  di- 
mension of  freedom  and  dignity. 

With  the  complexity  of  our  society,  and 
the  dependence  of  individuals  upon  one 
another  for  service  and  support,  there  Is  an 
Increasing  need  for  people  to  live  In  the  pres- 
ence of  others.  Yet,  the  fundamental  humsin 
claim  to  personal  freedom  and  dignity  re- 
mains. Privacy  Is  the  right  to  live  one's  own 
life  In  one's  own  way.  to  formulate  and  hold 
one's  own  beliefs,  and  to  express  thoughts 
and  share  feelings  without  fear  of  observa- 
tion or  publicity  beyond  that  which  one  seeks 
or  acquiesces  In. 

The  claim  to  privacy  Is  fragile,  but  persist- 
ent; It  Is  as  subtle  and  powerful  as  the  need 
for  personal  dignity;  It  Is  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  Individual  freedom  and  worth. 

It  Is  the  right  of  each  Individual  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  In  each  particular  setting 
or  compartment  of  his  life  how  much  of  his 
many-faceted  beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavior 
he  chooses  to  disclose.  The  Right  to  Privacy 
Includes  the  freedom  to  live  In  every  differ- 
ent role  without  having  one's  aspirations  in 
one  context  placed  In  another  without  per- 
mission or  freezing  a  moment  In  life  and  us- 
ing It  out  of  context. 

To  an  individual  this  Information  Is  more 
than  mere  statistics.  It  Is  the  data  of  Jiidge- 
ment,  not  the  biblical  last  judgement,  but 
something  equally  dreadful.  The  Instanta- 
neous last  Judgement  on  earth  as  to  employ- 
ment, promotion,  school,  acceptance  In  the 
community  and  service  to  the   Country. 

With  all  the  Information  In  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Government  collated  and  collected, 
unified  and  made  lnterch:ingeable,  the  frag- 
ile nature  of  the  Individual's  personality 
and  privacy  Is  sacrificed. 

No  longer  will  the  Individual  be  able  to 
maintain  a  discontinuous  autobiography. 
Somewhere,  somehow  the  government — 
through  Its  many  forms  and  files — will  be 
able  to  locate  and  Identify  you.  This  Is  for  the 
Innocent  Individual,  a  limitation  on  his 
Right  to  Privacy.  You  are  defined,  like  It 
or  not.  Past  evaluations  and  past  histories 
have  become  recordable,  and  they  form  the 
basis  for  any  future  applications  or  recom- 
mendations the  Individual  will  seek.  To  me. 
this  is  no  less  than  the  Identification  of  every 
American  as  a  potential  criminal.  Are  we  not 
criminalizing  our  population  when  each  man 
knows  his  number  could  be  up? 

At  one  time  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  might  not  have  worried  about 
this,  because  the  frontier  was  open  and  the 
state  of  nature  was  Just  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  There,  no  government  agent 
would  or  could  follow  you.  There,  one  could 
live.  act.  think  and  die  aa  one  liked.  Now, 
alternatively,  we  can  no  more  use  this  last 
physical  refuge  to  maintain  our  individuality 
and  uniqueness. 

However,  one  can  say  that  these  threats 
were  inherent  already  In  our  society,  and 
the  computerization  of  Information  Is  there- 
fore not  to  blame.  It  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  very  computerization  of  data  Itself 
Is  a  security  precaution,  and  that  by  Its  very 
nature  it  ups  the  price  of  the  intruder. 

In  fact,  prior  to  the  computer  revolution 
all  you  really  needed  was  a  well  placed  Indi- 
vidual with  access  to  file  folders  to  get  in- 
formation on  a  particular  Individual.  Now 
the  situation  is  much  different  and  the  oper- 
ation much  more  complex  and  costly.  In 
order  to  "break"  the  Data  Center  you  would 
need: 

(a)  a  machine 

(b)  a  code  book 
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(C)   a  set  of  instructions,  and 
(d)    a  technician. 

What  Is  more,  we  could  integrate  Into  the 
data  system  technical  controls  and  checks 
which  would  make  "bugging"  or  misusing  the 
computers  more  difficult. 

But  this  kind  of  technical  solution  over- 
looks and  underestimates  the  profound  ef- 
fect the  computer  Is  having  on  our  concept 
of  society  and  man's  view  of  himself.  This  is 
to  be  seen  in  two  broad  categories  represent- 
ing particularly  dangerous  threats  posed  by  a 
computerized  data  center. 

First,  a  National  Data  Center  such  as  we 
have  "described  creates  a  relationship  of  the 
Individual  recorded  with  certain  other  in- 
dividuals who  he  does  not  know  and  with 
whom  he  cannot  check  information  held 
about  himself.  Implicit  la  this  evaluation  is 
the  eventuality  that  the  social  outlook  of  a 
given  individual  will  and  must  be  altered  to 
meet  the  possibility  that  everything  he  does 
is  recorded  and  remembered,  without,  neces- 
sarily, an  understanding  of  the  contextual 
or  historical  evolution  of  the  action  or  event. 
The  Individual  person  cannot  be  quantified 
and  calculated  without  adapting  his  person- 
ality structure  to  this  change  in  his  relation 
to  society.  Moreover,  the  change  that  occurs 
must  radically  affect  that  aspect  ol  man's 
existence  which  Is  most  dynamic  to  his  per- 
sonality. This  aspect  can  be  characterized  as 
the  concept  of  redemption. 

It  seems  to  me  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  If  all  of  one's  actions  are  recorded,  and 
If  all  of  one's  mistakes  are  Indelibly  pegged 
to  one's  personal  history,  and  if  one  Is  al- 
ways potentially  accountable — out  of  con- 
text— for  actions  of  impulse  or  misfortune, 
then  the  very  Idea  that  an  individual  can 
start  anew  Is  rendered  impotent. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  with  or 
without  a  physical  frontier,  America  was 
the  one  country  where  man  could  redeem 
himself  from  his  past  errors  and/or  that  he 
could  radically  alter  his  life's  direction  with- 
out being  intimidated  for  it. 

What  is  more,  it  has  always  been  my  be- 
lief that  America  was  the  one  place  where 
revolution  could  not  take  place,  where  radi- 
calism was  Irrelevant  because  here  an  indi- 
vidual could  change  his  surroundings,  his 
environment  at  will. 

Also,  America  has  always  represented  for 
me  a  place  where  an  individual  could  change 
his  mind,  his  beliefs,  and  outlook  on  life, 
and  still  be  able  to  live  as  a  free  and  valuable 
component  of  our  society. 

The  America  I  have  described  cannot  be 
the  same  America  after  a  centralized  com- 
puter system,  a  system  which  neither  for- 
gives nor  forgets.  Is  introduced. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  else  from  pre- 
vious technological  revolutions,  we  must 
have  learned  that  these  revolutions  have 
changed  man's  outlook  on  society  and  man's 
concept  of  himself.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely 
undeniable  that  the  computerized  data  and 
Information  systems  will  have  the  effect — 
If  permitted — of  rendering  Insignificant  the 
concept  of  redemption,  and  thereby  sap 
man's  dynamic  and  creative  energy  of  real 
meaning. 

The  crystallization  of  one's  life  and  one's 
mistakes  Into  "machine  readable  form"  de- 
nies man  the  freedom  to  forget.  This  denial 
flattens  his  existence  to  the  point  of  limiting 
his  future-possible  actions. 

All  the  great  religions  are  based  on  the 
concept  of  renewal.  Man  can  only  be  efficient 
when  he  has  the  chance  to  start  over,  to  get 
up  when  he  falls.  Man  cannot  be  efficient  If 
there  Is  not  a  second  chance.  He  cannot  be 
efficient  If  he  has  lost  hope. 

The  second  broad  category  of  threats  posed 
by  the  computerized  data  center  consists  of 
potential  danger  In  the  collection  of  Informa- 
tion and  the  w«y  It  Is  used.  This  brings  us 
to  the  power  of  Information  and  the  nature 
of  Its  accuracy. 
The  Information  explosion  Is  the  product 
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of  a  general  increase  in  our  desire  to  know, 
to  predict  and  to  regulate.  This  is,  perhaps,  a 
function  of  the  tremendous  Impact  that 
science  has  had  on  us  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Governments  believe  that  they  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  and  affluence  of  their 
people.  This  entails  predictability  and  re- 
quires an  enormoue  amount  of  Information 
on  the  verv  people  it  governs.  The  jusUflca- 
tlon  of  allthU  information  is  found  in  the 
Governments  desire  to  draw  on  an  Increased 
and  broadened  stock  of  knowledge  of  the 
factors  and  variables  with  which  It  must 
deal. 

In  order  to  create  more  benefits,  Govern- 
ments think  they  need  to  know  more  about 
their  people.  In  this  press  for  knowledge,  the 
sectors  of  private  life  dlmliUsh.  The  more 
the  Government  knows  the  less  the  indi- 
vidual has  left  of  himself  which  is  his  own. 
The  more  the  Government  accumtUates  data 
on  the  Individual,  the  more  the  Government 
feels  It  needs  to  know.  The  more  It  Intrudes 
on  the  Individual  by  accumulating  and  cor- 
relating information,  the  less  the  individual 
has  to  decide  for  himself. 

The  advances  made  In  automatic  data  proc- 
essing systems  have  undoubtedly  accelerated 
the  evolution  of  this  explosion.  The  desire 
to  know  while  Insatiable  by  Its  nature  has 
been  Increasingly  and  more  easily  satiated  by 
the  introducUon  of  faster  and  better  systems 
of  centralization  and  collation. 

Thus,  one  consequence  and  one  reason  for 
the  proposed  National  Data  Center  Is  that 
many  Federal  Agencies  will  go  beyond  ciir- 
rent  levels  of  inquiry  and  begin  to  ask  more 
complex  and  probing  questions.  Not  only  have 
we  become  more  adept  at  using  the  infor- 
mation presently  collected,  but  we  now  have 
greater  facilities  for  searching  out  new  in- 
formation. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  one-ln-four 
sample  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  find 
proof  positive  of  this  evolution. 

Additionally,  the  inlormatlon  becomes 
qualitatively  more  probing  as  It  becomes 
quantitatively  greater.  Questions  of  affilia- 
tion, loyalties,  medical  histories  and  atti- 
tudes are  becoming  Increasingly  more  rele- 
vant as  Information  becomes  more  refined. 
It  Is  the  old  principle  of  the  more  you  know, 
the  more  you  need  to  know,  and  the  better 
will  become  your  methods  of  finding  this  In- 
formation. 

The  risks  Inherent  In  this  Increaaed  quan- 
tification of  knowledge  are  diverse  and  great. 
Some  of  these  risks  are ; 

( 1 )  errors  In  reporting,  recording  and  cor- 
relating; 

(2)  distortion  of  Information  caused  by 
machine  malfunction; 

( 3 )  misuse  of  Information  by  persons  work- 
ing vrtth  the  data; 

(4)  misuse  by  people  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  the  data  but  who  have  access  to  it 
through  remote  consoles; 

(5)  violation  of  an  individual's  under- 
standing that  Information  furnished  a  par- 
ticular Federal  agency  or  official  would  not 
be  disclosed  to  others. 

The  point  to  be  made  and  understood  here 
Is  not  only  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
Information  accumulated  presents  an  inher- 
ent limitation  on  the  Individual's  ability  to 
act  freely  and  choose  among  random  alter- 
natives, but  that  the  Information  recorded — 
whether  accurate  or  not— acquires  a  dignity 
by  Its  very  insertion  into  the  computer.  Un- 
related events  become  facts,  and  facts  are 
not  disputable. 

An  event,  an  action,  a  legal  proceeding 
gain  unqualified  and  unconditional  status 
as  realities.  As  "dossier"  Information  accu- 
mulated. It  requires  a  "reliability"  by  quan- 
tity as  opposed  to  veracity.  Moreover,  since 
computers  are  Just  machines,  and  since  ma- 
chines cannot  He,  information  contained 
within  them  becomes  "accurate"  independ- 
ent of  evaluation. 

In  the  area  of  the  nature  of  the  informa- 


tion Itself,  there  are  two  particularly  real 
hazards.  First,  the  Individual  may  be  Ignorant 
of  the  collection  and  uae  of  the  Information 
acquired.  And  second,  the  people  responsible 
for  the  translation,  gathering  and  processing 
of  the  information  may  be  neither  cautloua 
nor  qualified  to  handle  and  select  the  infor- 
mation to  be  stored. 

The  very  fact  that  someone  will  have  to 
decide  who  Is  Included  in  a  particular  class 
or  description  of  people  Is  a  potential  threat 
to  the  unsuspecting  Individual.  How  and 
who  can  decide  the  nature  of  the  classifica- 
tion "security  risk",  "loyalty-ln-doubt", 
"criminal"  or  "associate  of  criminals"? 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  a  value  Judge- 
ment to  be  made  here,  the  question  Is  who 
can  we  trust  to  make  It,  and  how  can  we 
control  the  information  once  so  claaslfled. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  punch  out 
groups  of  people,  how  can  we  control  the 
quality  and  security  of  the  informaUon  both 
at  the  point  of  input  and  the  point  of  output? 
What  classifications  are  necessary  and 
which  classifications  present  an  undue  In- 
vasion of  privacy? 

What  value  is  there  In  maintaining  a  group 
labelled  "mental  health  patients'  when  and 
If  these  patients'  records  are  dubiously  ac- 
curate or  potentially  dangerous  to  the  con- 
tinued health  of  a  particular  Individual? 

How  can  we  denote  an  evaluaUon  or  an 
opinion  or  an  unsubstantiated  observaUon 
In  a  computer  so  that  It  does  not  acquire 
the  status  of  "fact?" 

Flnallv,  we  come  to  the  area  of  greatest 
threat  of  all.  This  danger  though  neither 
overtlv  nor  covertly  present  with  us,  is  in- 
herent In  the  nature  of  our  free,  pluralistic 
society.  This  danger  Is,  of  course,  the  possi- 
bility that  all  thU  Information  once  collected 
will  fall  Into  the  hands  of  people  either  duly 
elected  or  not,  who  through  design  or  over- 
z°alousnesE,  use  the  information  for  ends 
not  wholly  Justifiable.  What  I  am  getting  at 
are  the  "efficient  bureaucrat*"  or  the  "irre- 
sponsible public  officials  "  who,  once  in  posi- 
tions of  power,  will  use  the  highly  dubious 
information  collected  in  this  system  for 
malicious  purposes. 

This  threat  exists  both  in  a  real  sense  as  a 
probabllltv.  and  In  a  theoretical  sense  as  it 
affecu  man's  perception  of  hU  freedom  and 
privacy. 

In  the  real  sense,  the  ramifications  would 
be  disastrous,  but  In  the  theoretical  sense  the 
result  would  be  subtle,  pervasive  and  corro- 
sive to  our  form  of  government  and  concept 
of  scx^lctv. 

Can  we  imagine  a  society  where  the  Indi- 
vidual fears  the  government's  knowledge  of 
his  actions,  can  we  envision  a  people  whose 
privacy  is  non-existent  because  the  govern- 
ment in  omnipresent,  and  can  we  picture  a 
society  whose  actions  are  pre-determlned  on 
the  basis  of  information  surreplUoixsly  or 
legally  acquired? 

I  can.  It  Is  the  picture  of  a  totalitarian  so- 
ciety m  Europe  in  the  1930's  and  1940'8.  A 
society  where  information  was  given  freely 
and  used  maliciously,  a  society  where  "ag- 
gregate staUstlcs"  became  "dossiers"  and 
"dossiers  "  became  death  warrants. 

Some  of  you  wUl  doubt  the  analysis  I  have 
Just  presented,  and  others  will  scoff  at  me. 
However,  let  us  look  at  our  problem  from  a 
dlScient  perspective.  Let  us  transport  our- 
selves to  the  27th  Century 

If  we  transport  ourselves  to  the  27th  Cen- 
turv,  and  look  back  to  1967,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  that  will  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  Interim,  we  might  re-read  this  speech 
and  say.  "what  In  the  world  was  he  talking 
about."  It  Is  my  hope  that.  In  fact,  my  ef- 
forta  In  this  regard  are  unwarranted,  that 
my  fears  are  unrealistic  and  that  my  Imagi- 
nation Is  fantastic. 

However.  If  this  Is  not  the  case,  then  It 
is  my  hope  that  all  of  us  together  will  take  a 
bold  step  In  the  direction  of  equity  and  rea- 
son now.  I  would  hope  that  you  In  the  com- 
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puter  Industry  would  work  among  your- 
selves and  together  with  members  of  the 
legal  profession  to  begin  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance between  democracy  and  technology. 

I  have  pointed  out  so  far  that  we  have  a 
new  and  different  technological  revolution 
confronting  us,  that  this  revolution  effects 
both  our  society  and  the  Individual,  that 
while  we  can  make  technical  adjustments  In 
order  to  Insure  a  degree  of  privacy  we  may 
not,  or  at  least  have  not  re-established  the 
balance,  and  that  along  with  the  technical 
security  precautions  required,  we  must  ques- 
tion the  very  basis  for  the  technological  ra- 
tionalization of  our  society. 

I  am  not,  I  must  mention  In  ptasslng.  ne- 
glecting to  assign  a  strong  and  meaningful 
role  for  the  Congress.  For  If  we  do  not  real- 
ize our  role.  Congress  too  could  be  pro- 
grammed, and  later  perhaps  voting  could  be 
properly  programmed  or  eliminated.  We,  for 
our  part,  must  create  stringent  regulations 
and  laws  governing  the  typ>e  of  Information, 
the  quality  of  Information,  the  accessibility 
of  Information  and  the  storing  of  Informa- 
tion. We  must  also  act  to  define  the  way  in 
which  Information  can  be  used  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  desslmlnated  be- 
yond It. 

Moreover,  to  insure  the  Mcuracy  of  dossier 
Information  which  can  be  stored  In  a  central- 
ized computer  data  center,  we  must  form- 
ulate a  method  by  which  the  Individual  can 
check  the  accuracy  and  relevance  of  the  In- 
formation maintained  on  him.  Along  with 
this,  the  Individual  must  be  assured  by  Act  of 
Congress  his  right  to  protest  the  accuracy 
Eind  relevancy  of  his  file. 

All  these  and  many  more  are  procedural 
steps  which,  prior  to  the  construction  of  a 
National  Data  Center,  must  be  assured  to 
the  individual 

The  major  threat  to  the  National  Data 
Center  is  not,  however,  a  problem  for  law- 
makers, but  rather  It  Is  one  for  computer  ex- 
perts and  computer  technicians.  This  is  so 
for  two  reasons. 

First.  It  will  and  must  be  the  obligation 
and  responsibility  of  people  such  as  your- 
selves to  build  data  processing  systems  which 
are  secure  from  the  kinds  of  threats  which 
are  or  could  be  manifested.  There  Is  only 
so  much  that  can  be  written  into  law,  the  rest 
must  be  covered  by  the  technical  design  of 
the  system. 

Second,  in  the  long  run.  It  will  be  com- 
puter experts  and  technicians  who  design  the 
programs  and  control  the  dally  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  systems. 

If  we  think  of  the  Data  Center  In  terms  of 
a  form  and  content  dichotomy,  then  we  can 
deal  with  the  formal  structure  of  the  Center 
separate  from  the  accuracy  and  Integrity  of 
the  data.  Carrying  this  further.  If  the  Right 
of  Privacy  (containing  within  It  the  right  of 
consent  and  the  right  of  non -disclosure)  Is 
the  key  value  to  be  protected,  then  the  safe- 
guards needed  will  fall  Into  the  broad 
groupings  of  : 

(1)  accuracy  and  accessibility  of  the  data: 
and 

(2)  Integrity  and  respKinslblllty  of  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  the  center.  Its  mode 
and  manner  of  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion. 

To  say  this  differently,  where  shall  we  place 
the  reerponslblUty  for  the  future  privacy  of 
the  individual,  and  In  whom  shall  we  place 
this  reep>onslblllty? 

Shall  we  regard  the  computer  as  suffi- 
ciently sophisticated  In  Its  present  or  Its 
future  forms  to  regelate  and  "govern"  Itself? 

Ought  we  to  make  computer  operators  re- 
spKsnslble  for  the  misuse  of  the  computer? 

What  kind  of  governing  agency  shall  we 
put  In  charge  of  all  data  collection,  since  In 
a  short  time  all  data  will  be  kept  In  such  a 
form  as  to  make  It  Interchangeable  within 
and  without  the  government  agencies  and 
departments? 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant "soft  ware"  aspects  of  the  National 


Data  Center  will  be  how  a  program  Is  written 
Into  the  computer,  how  It  Is  interpreted  and 
In  what  form  the  raw  data  Is  kept. 

In  addition,  If  a  program  Is  wrongly  classi- 
fied or  If  the  data  mistakenly  appears  out 
of  the  computer,  or  If  certain  data  Is  pro- 
grammed Incorrectly,  there  Is  only  the  possi- 
bility of  punitive  action  after  the  damage  is 
done. 

In  meeting  the  problems  we  confront  In 
these  two  categories,  we  must  accept  two 
entirely  different  kinds  of  solutions. 

First,  the  only  way  of  Imploring  computer 
manufacturers  to  devise  safer,  more  secure 
systems  is  to  continuously  remind  them  of 
the  dangers  Inherent  If  these  type  of  com- 
puters are  not  designed.  And  also,  to  remind 
them  that  they  too  may  suffer  from  a  weak 
or  Inadequate  system. 

The  second  category  of  technical  adequacy 
Involves  something  more  rigorous  and  string- 
ent. To  my  mind,  the  only  way  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  responsibility  of  computer  tech- 
nicians In  their  use  of  the  computer  and 
their  role  of  malntalners  of  stored  data  In- 
volves some  form  of  licensing.  The  most 
pertinent  analogy  that  comes  to  mind  is 
that  of  the  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Perhaps  In  the  future  we  shall  have  to 
create  a  class  of  people  called  Certified  Pub- 
lic Computer  Accountants.  Under  this  appel- 
atlon  would  fall  all  the  people  Involved  with 
the  use  of  the  computer  and  the  storage  of 
Information.  This  would  apply  In  the  public 
sector  as  well  as  In  the  private  spheres,  and 
would  Involve  regulations  and  punitive  ac- 
tion according  to  the  degree  of  the  wrong 
committed. 

My  hop>e  would  be  that  as  the  technology 
of  computer  science  grew  more  sophisticated, 
the  less  of  a  need  we  would  have  for  great 
punitive  action.  But  we  cannot  rely  solely 
on   this  hope. 

At  the  present  Junctiu-e,  we  have  begun 
work  In  these  two  areas.  Computer  users 
and  manufacturers  have  begun  to  Identify 
the  loci  of  computer  weaknesses.  At  this 
very  meeting  we  will  hear  the  presentation 
of  several  papers  on  computer  design  and 
security  control.  This  Is  an  encouraging  be- 
ginning as  long  as  It  is  followed  up  by  the 
computer  manufacturers. 

In  addition,  we  who  deal  with  the  legisla- 
tive and  legal  asp>ects  of  data  processing  In- 
formation systems  have  begun  to  give  serious 
and  concentrated  thought  to  the  necessary 
legal  regulations  which  will  govern  the  func- 
tioning of  the  data  center. 

Thus,  taking  the  progn'ess  we  are  making 
In  the  two  above  mentioned  areas  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  re-thlnklng  that  Is  being  done 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  proposed 
National  Data  Center.  It  would  seem  that 
we  have  come  a  long  way. 

Nonetheless,  there  Is  much,  much  more 
to  be  done.  Today  I  have  tried  to  Indicate 
to  you  where  we  are  going  and  how  I  think 
we  should  get  there.  It  Is  a  long  road  with 
many  obstacles,  but  It  is  one  which  we  will 
and  must  travel. 


Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Joel- 
son  ),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Culver  tat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford",  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Nelsen  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert' .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Olsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr,  John- 
son of  California) ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stuckey  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
JoELSON  I ,  for  today,  on  su;count  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cita  Rita 
Leola  Ines;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Blancarosso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  872.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Renlgo  Pabre  SoUno  (Frank  R.  S.  Fabre):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  878  An  act  to  amend  section  201  (ci  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lanl  Angelopoulos:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  1180  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Jacalne; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 
Momtazee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nestor  S. 
Cueto:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Campuzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

S  2120.  An   act   for   the   relief  of  Jose  D 
Neugart;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  the  Judlclarv 
S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Plna  y  Gil:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Juan 
Emlllo  Calgnet  y  Cr^spo:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Jose  Suarez  Dl&z  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2248  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Fuentes  Roca:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
garita Lorlgados:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  2285  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Shlh  Gum  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SJ.  Res.  114  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Al 
Ran  and  Llm  Soo  Ran: 

H  R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
gellque  Kousoulas: 

H.R.  2978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Ok  Espantoso: 
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H.R.  3430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylm 
Mel  Lam; 

H.R.  3497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Velasquez  Huerta; 

H.R.  4534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Bernadette  Llneham;  and 

H.R.  5216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Campo. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma;   and 

S.  2310.  An  act  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within,  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Buildings  and  the  US.  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  for  other  purpKJses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  October  23,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reix)rts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Tlie  Adminis- 
tration of  Research  Grants  In  the  Public 
Health  Service"  (ninth  refwrt  by  the  com- 
mittee) (Rept.  No.  8001  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Food  and  Drug 
.Administration  Procedures  for  the  Selection 
of  Laboratory  Sites  '  ( lOth  report  by  the  com- 
mittee) (Rept  No.  801 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1136.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the  act 
of  May  22.  1928  (45  Stat  702),  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  581h).  relating 
to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  ( Rept.  No.  802 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
Of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee;  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  9960.  An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corjxirations. 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  .nnd  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  803)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  12474  An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  8041     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Batks)  : 


H  R.  13616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  leather  footwear;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DOWNING: 

H.R.  13617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory 
animal  research  facilities;  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United  States; 
to  encourage  the  study  and  improvement  of 
the  care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain 
and  discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used  In 
biomedical  activities;  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  CXimmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  ; 

H.R.  13618.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  19th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  oens'os,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  ; 

H  R  13619.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  ^^  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders 
of  the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  350O  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  C-ode:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania ; 

H.J.  Res.  904.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  13620.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Emma 
Exconde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN ; 

H.R.  13621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agata 
Carmen  Smith,  also  known  as  Tina  Scala; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23.  ]9()7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Jesus  said.  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world:  he  that  foUoweth  Me  shall  not 
u-alk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  lit e.''— John  8:  12. 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  darkness  of  our 
day  we  turn  to  Thee  who  art  the  light 
of  the  world  and  the  light  our  world 
needs  this  present  hour.  Amid  the  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  of  this  age  we 
come  to  Thee  for  guidance  and  direction. 

Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom,  lead  Thou  us  on.  Keep  Thou  our 
feet;  we  do  not  ask  to  see  the  distant 
scene:  one  step  enough  for  us.  Help 
us  to  see  It  and  to  have  the  courage  to 
take  it — that  step  by  step  we  may  move 
in  the  direction  of  more  harmonious  re- 


lationships among  our  people,  greater 
cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  an  ever  increasing  g(X)d  will 
m  the  hearts  of  all  men.  In  the  name  of 
Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world  we 
pray.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  October  20.  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  108.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Maine; 

S.  2068.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables; 
exportation  of  tobacco  plants  and  seed; 
naval  stores:  and  wool;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
SHOULD  SET  EXAMPLE  OF  COU- 
RAGEOUS LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  was  under  se- 
curity Saturday  more  stringent  than 
during  World  War  n.  Doors  were  locked 
and  services  to  Members  were  suspended. 
Apparently  we  were  supposed  to  fear  vio- 
lence which  might  come  by  reason  of  the 
visit  to  Washington  of  thousands  of 
marchers  demonstrating  and  protesting 
against  U.S.  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Since  when,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  the 
normal  functions  of  this  great  body  be 
disrupted  at  the  whim  of  peaceniks  and 
demonstrators?  Are  we  afraid  to  con- 
front those  who  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  ofiElcial  policies  of  the  United  States? 
Shall  we  have  for  ourselves  at  home 
peace  at  any  price  and  yet  demand  of 
Americans  courageous  sacrifice  on  a 
foreign  battlefield? 

Who  shall  dictate  the  locking  up  of 
our  shop  next?  We  speak  of  respon- 
sibility. Responsibility  to  whom.  Mr. 
Speaker?  To  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  who  expect  some  dls- 
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play  of  courageous  leadership  from  their 
elected  Representatives,  or  should  we  In 
the  House  be  quiveringly  resp>onsive  to 
the  demands  of  the  irresponsible  minor- 
ity who  would  govern  by  demonstrations, 
marches,  and  civil  disobedience? 

If  we  are  symbolic  of  what  America 
stands  for,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  was 
a  poor  example  on  Saturday  past  to  the 
soldiers,  airmen,  seamen,  and  marines 
fighting  for  our  freedom^  In  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  parents,  wives,  and  children 
whose  loved  ones  represent  us  on  the 
battlefield. 

We  should  stand  tall  for  our  fighting 
men  overseas  Instead  of  catering  to  those 
that  demonstrate  in  a  manner  repugnant 
and  disgusting  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

Shame  on  our  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Shame  on  our  House. 


VIOLENCE  DISCREDITS  MASS 
PROTEST 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  strong  convictions  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam.  However, 
regardless  of  how  they  feel,  I  am  sure 
all  Americaiis  are  thankful  that  when 
some  50,000  persons  decided  to  express 
their  opposition  to  the  war  at  the  steps 
of  the  Pentagon  this  past  weekend,  that 
no  one  in  authority  abridged  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  assemble  peaceably. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  resorted 
to  violence  and  attempted  to  force  their 
way  into  the  Pentagon  brought  shame  on 
their  fellow  protestors  as  well  as  them- 
selves and  discredit  on  those  who  law- 
fully protested  the  war.  The  majority  of 
the  demonstrators,  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  protest  in  a  lawful 
manner,  lost  because  of  a  minority  of 
militants  who  attempted  anarchy.  The 
militants  lost  because  their  lawlessness 
caused  sensible  Americans  to  discredit 
their  movement.  The  end  result  was  con- 
fusion and  shame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  person  who  exhibits 
violence  or  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
order,  or  burns  draft  cards  and  money, 
or  shows  contempt  for  the  courts  or  the 
flag,  or  flaunts  individual  rights  above 
the  rights  of  society,  should  not  receive 
either  comfort  or  compassion. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  can  assure 
those  who  peacefully  demonstrate,  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  heritage  of  laws  and  freedom, 
including  their  right  to  dissent. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  nothing 
but  Indignation  for  those  who  resort  to 
violence  and  choose  to  defy  the  laws  of 
our  great  Nation. 


ATTACKS  UPON  OUR  OOVEFINMENT 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now  the 
filth  and  debris  left  by  the  rabble  that 
infested  Washington  over  the  past  week- 
end has  been  removed  from  sight,  but 
the  scar  on  the  honor  of  our  country 
will  remain  for  all  to  see. 

Has  there  been  any  other  time  in  world 
history  when  the  chief  executive  of  a 
country  overruled  his  advisers  and  gave 
permission  for  what  turned  into  an  all- 
out  attack  against  the  nerve  center  of 
his  country's  defense  system? 

Can  any  other  example  be  cited  where 
a  powerful  government  dealt  with  per- 
sons who  admittedly  recognize  no  limits 
and  obey  no  laws  other  than  those  they 
choose? 

Where  else  in  a  country's  history  has 
oflScial  consent  and  tacit  blessing  been 
given  to  those  who  openly  planned  to 
engage  in  civil  disobedience  and  invite 
arrest? 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  subject  U.S. 
soldiers  to  what  the  newspapers  called 
"face-to-face  taunts  and  incredible  ob- 
scenities" and  "ugly  and  vulgar  provoca- 
tion— the  most  vicious  personal  slan- 
der"? 

Did  we  have  to  hand  over  to  our  coun- 
try's enemies  some  remarkable  propa- 
ganda in  the  form  of  films  showing  thou- 
sands, against  the  backdrop  of  our  Capi- 
tal City's  shrines.  In  what  appears  to 
be  open  revolt? 

And  did  we  have  to  allow  to  be  In- 
flicted on  our  country  as  a  whole  the 
deep  feeling  of  shame,  when  our  citizens 
see  their  own ,  QOTernment  seemingly 
helpless  against  those  who  would  de- 
stroy it? 

This  disgraceful  matter,  condoned  by 
the  administration,  means  the  begin- 
ning of  more  and  increasingly  vicious  in- 
sults to  and  attacks  upon  our  Govern- 
ment. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGULAR  FRIDAY  SESSIONS 
FOR  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MA"YNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  Members  who  requested  regular  Fri- 
day sessions  almost  a  month  ago,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Democratic  leadership 


for  arranging  a  somewhat  impromptu 
session  last  Friday.  I  realize  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  accept  any  constructive  sug- 
gestion to  speed  the  work  of  the  House, 
and  particularly  one  which  comes  from 
first-term  Republicans.  But  now  that  we 
have  made  this  historic  breakthrough,  I 
urge  the  leadership  to  take  a  further 
step  by  announcing  today  that  the  House 
will  sit  regularly  each  Friday  for  the 
rest  of  the  session.  It  should  not  tax  the 
planning  capacity  of  the  leadership  to 
give  Members  much  more  notice  ot  Fri- 
day sessions  tlian  was  done  last  week. 
When  the  announcement  did  not  come 
until  late  Thursday  afternoon.  I  for  one 
did  not  feel  I  should  cancel  speaking  en- 
gagements made  for  Friday  in  my 
district. 

It  is,  of  course,  embari-assing  that  only 
21  out  of  28  Republicans  who  requested 
Friday  sessions  were  present.  This  was 
an  attendance  mark  of  75  percent  com- 
pared with  60  percent  for  all  Republi- 
cans and  only  47  percent  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House.  Actually 
this  was  the  high-water  mark  for  the 
Democrats,  who  had  only  45 '2  percent 
present  on  the  final  vote.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Democrats  were  absent 
and  only  112  present  out  of  a  total  of  246. 
If  you  will  just  give  us  a  little  more 
notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Republican  first- 
termers  will  make  every  effort  to  beat 
Democratic  attendance  by  a  greater 
margin  than  last  Friday's  75  percent  to 
45  percent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  that,  when 
the  program  is  announced,  it  is  an- 
noimced  for  the  full  week.  Members  are 
always  on  notice  that  we  may  meet  on 
Friday.  There  is  no  announcement  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  meet  on  Friday, 
but  if  we  do  not  finish  our  business  we 
may  well  meet  on  Friday.  Would  the 
gentleman  expect  us  to  meet  on  Friday 
if  there  is  no  business? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ex- 
pect, on  the  basis  of  only  10  months'  ex- 
perience, that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Albert,  should  be  able  to  let 
us  know  more  in  advance  than  was  done 
last  week.  In  all  seriou.sness — and  I  think 
the  other  Members  of  this  group  of  28 
Republicans  would  agree — and  in  all  good 
faith  we  hope  we  can  meet  regularly  on 
Fridays  for  the  rest  of  this  session.  There 
is  obviously  much  business  still  to  be 
done,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  to 
be  here  until  Christmas  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lative week  runs  through  Saturday,  and 
we  can  only  adjourn  over  by  unanimous 
consent.  We  would  never  make  the  at- 
tempt if  there  was  business  still  to  be 
done  for  the  week. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if,  other  than  the 
joint  meeting  which  is  planned  for  Fri- 
day, there  Is  any  plan  to  have  legislative 
business  on  this  Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  all  depends  on 
whether  we  have  any  business  ready  for 
floor  action  and  consideration  on  Friday 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  HOUSE  SESSIONS 
ON  FRIDAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  impelled 
to  make  an  observation,  brought  forth  by 
the  complaint  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Mayne],  a  member  of  the 
junior  advisory  board  to  the  Speaker, 
who,  one  might  say,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, was  caught  last  Friday  with  his 
legislative  trousers  at  half-mast. 

My  grandfather,  who  was  a  livestock 
dealer — I  said  this  a  year  ago,  and  I 
repeat  it  for  the  gentleman's  l)eneflt — 
used  to  say,  "They  hardly  ever  squeal 
until  you  stick  them  pretty  good." 


FRIDAY    ATTENDANCE    AND 
ABSENTEEISM 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a 
little  bit  of  amusement  already  this  week 
listening  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  He 
told  us  he  was  a  freshman,  but  really 
that  was  not  necessarj',  because  it  Is  very 
obvious  he  is  inexperienced.  Now.  I  would 
give  him  a  little  free  advice.  If  you  are 
embarrassed  by  criticizing  the  leadership 
for  not  meeting  on  a  Friday  and  then 
not  being  here  on  Friday  yourself.  In- 
stead of  highlighting  it  or  spotlighting  It. 
when  you  make  a  blunder  like  that.  I 
think  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  would 
be  to  ignore  it. 

Now.  on  my  part.  I  had  planned  to  go 
home  last  Friday  and  I  had  not  issued 
any  pious  statements  about  how  diligent 
I  am,  but  when  there  was  a  session  an- 
nounced I  had  a  very  remarkable  idea. 
I  just  called  up  home  cancehng  my 
appointment,  and  I  was  here,  and  I 
missed  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


THE  RECENT  DEMONSTRATION   AT 
THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  RR'ERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anc  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
the  disgraceful  performance,  or  whatever 
one  choo.ses  to  call  it — of  that  motley 
crowd  which  assaulted  the  Pentagon— is 
a  chapter  in  our  history  wliich  is  not 
pood  to  behold,  but  is  not  all  bad.  Be- 
cause from  this  demonstration  we  have 
learned  this  mornmg  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  taken  all  of  these 
cards  that  were  turned  in — those  they 
could   get    their   hands   on — and   these 


cards  will  be  sent  back  to  the  local  draft 
boards  with  Instruction  that  the  names 
of  these  cardholders  and  their  status 
with  the  Selective  Service  System  be  re- 
appraised in  order  to  find  out  what  clas- 
sification they  have. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Selective 
Service  System  is  going  throughout  the 
country  in  the  determination  of  these 
ca-ses  and  is  going  to  undertake  to  prose- 
cute those  cases  that  have  not  been 
prosecuted  heretofore  for  violations  of 
the  Draft  Act. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, the  Department  of  Justice  has 
finally  agreed  to  start  moving  upon  the 
prosecution  of  some  of  these  cases. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
the  Members  will  recall,  wrote  the  Draft 
Card  Burning  Act.  the  act  which  makes 
it  a  felony  to  bum  a  draft  card.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
sitting  on  dead  center  on  this.  Now  they 
have  agreed  to  prosecute  these  cases.  So, 
all  is  not  bad. 

Further,  the  Selective  Service  plans 
to  send  into  the  various  States  a  staff 
to  support  the  local  boards  in  preparing 
the  prosecutions,  so  something  good 
might  come  out  of  this  after  all. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  be  receptive  to  a  bill  which 
I  would  like  to  introduce  providing  that 
when  one  destroys  a  draft  card,  they 
automatically  induct  him  Into  the 
service? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  'Why.  of  course,  I  am. 
I  am  receptive  to  anything  which  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  suggests. 


By  unaiiimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  330] 

Anderson.  Ill  Fountain  Nix 

Anderson.  Prellnghuysen  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Tenn.  Pulton,  Tenn  Phllbln 

Arends  Gallagher  Pickle 

Ashley  Gibbons  Pool 

Asplnall  Goodell  Purcell 

Barrett  Halleck  Rarlck 

Bell  Hftlpern  Rogers.  Pla. 

Blatnlk  Hansen.  Wash.  Ronan 

Bopga  Hebert  Rostenkowski 

Boiton  Heckler,  Mass.  Roush 

Brock  Herlong  Roybal 

Broomfleld  Hollfleld  St.  Onge 

Brown.  Calif.  Horion  Schadeberg 

Burton.  Utah  Jarman  Schwengel 

Button  Jones,  Mo.  Slsk 

Carey  Kluczynskl  Smith.  N.T. 

Celler  Kornegay  Stephens 

Chamberlain  Kyi  Udall 

Corman  Laird  Utt 

Davis,  Wis.  Long.  La.  WUliams,  Miss. 

Dent  Macdonald.  Willis 

Dlggs  Mass.  Wright 

Donohue  Mathlas.  Md.  Wydler 

Dwyer  Mosher  Zablockl 

Farbsteln  Nelsen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  Quorum. 


MERGER     MARKS     MILESTONE     IN 
MAJOR    HEALTH    FIELD 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
voluntarj-  battle  against  epilepsy  was 
strengthened  by  the  merger  of  the  Epi- 
lepsy Foundation  and  Epilepsy  Associa- 
tion of  America  in  to  the  Epilepsy 
Foundation  of  America.  The  merger  rep- 
resents a  previously  unrealized  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  Important  and  neces- 
sar>'  services  to  the  nearly  2  million 
Americans  who  are  afflicted  with  epi- 
lepsy. It  is  a  welcome  step. 

The  legal  and  medical  problems  of  epi- 
lepsy first  came  to  my  attention  w'hen 
I  served  in  the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 
At  that  time  we  succeeded  in  enacting 
legislation  governing  driver  permits, 
workmen's  compensation  coverage,  and 
marriage  licenses  for  persons  with  epi- 
lepsy. Unfortunately,  laws  governing 
the  activities  of  persons  with  epilepsy  are 
too  often  based  on  an  obsolete  conception 
of  epilepsy.  Actually,  more  than  half  of 
all  persons  with  epilepsy  can  become 
seizm-e-free  when  given  competent  med- 
ical treatment,  while  an  additional  30 
percent  can  enjoy  substantial  relief  from 
seizures. 

There  is  still  much  progress  possible, 
however.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  Epi- 
lepsy Foundation  of  America  will  con- 
tinue to  help  to  make  great  strides. 


FACILITATE  LAND  EXCHANGES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  House  is  the  question  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  10442,  which 
the  Clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NASA  APPROPRL^TIONS.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  <H.R.  12474 >  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 
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Conference  Report  (H  Rept.  No.  804) 
The  comxnltcee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
124741  "making  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes, "•  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3;  and  agree  to  the  sam*. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered   1  and  2. 
Joe  L.   Evtns. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
George  E.  Shipley, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
David  I*ryor. 
George  Mahon. 
Charles  R.  Jonas. 
William     E.     Minshall, 
Loris  C.  Wyman, 
Bttht  L.  Talcott. 
Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warzes  G.  Magnuson, 
Allen  J.  Ellknder. 
Richard   B.   Russell, 
Spessahd     L.     Holland 
(except  amendments 
Nos.  1  and  2 ) , 
John   O.   Pastore, 
Clinton  P    Anderson 
(except  amendments 
Nos.  1  and  2 ) , 
Gordon  Allott 

(except  amendments 
Nos.  1  and  2 ) , 
Margaret    Chase    SiirrH 
(except  amendments 
Nos.  1  and  2) , 
Roman  L.   Hruska, 
Majiagerg  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

St.atement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R  12474)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such   amendmentB,   namely: 

research  and  development 

Amehdment  No  1:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

construction  op  pacilities 

Amendment  No.  2  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    OPERATIONS 

Amendment  No,  3:  Appropriates  $628,- 
000,000  for  ••Administrative  Operations"  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  8648,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edward  P.  Boland. 

George  E.  Shipley, 

Robert  N.   Giaimo. 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 

David   Pbyor, 

George  Mahon, 

Charles  R.  Jonas. 

William    E    Minshall, 

Louis  C.  Wyman, 

Burt  L.  Talcott. 

Prank  T    Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills'.  The  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Evins]  is  recognized  for  1  hoiu-. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  bring  you  today  the  conference  report 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
Since  the  authorizing  legislation  passed 
the  House  and  the  appropriate  bill  for 
NASA  has  passed  we  have  had  extended 
sessions  among  the  conferees.  We  have 
agreed  on  two  items  and  have  been  un- 
able to  agree  on  two  others.  At  the  outset 
I  would  say  that  the  House  won  in  the 
conference  in  holding  down  the  overall 
appropriations.  We  have  made  reduc- 
tions of  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars, 
specifically  we  have  cut  $526,600,000  be- 
low the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  basically  there  are  three 
amendments  to  consider  in  this  confer- 
ence report.  First  is  research  and  devel- 
opment; second  is  construction;  third  is 
administrative  operations. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  amount  for  ad- 
ministrative operations  by  $20,000,000, 
When  the  conferees  met  we  accepted  this 
reduction  of  $20  million  in  administra- 
tive operations  below  the  House  figures. 
The  two  amendments  in  disagreement 
on  which  we  have  been  unable  to  agree 
are  in  research  and  development  and 
construction.  There  are  some  20  items  in 
research  and  development  in  the  bill 
overall.  We  have  reduced  the  items  in  dis- 
agreement to  about  two  or  three  items. 
The  original  budget  recommended  for 
NASA  was  $5,050,000,000.  Subsequently 
an  amendment  was  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $50  million  ad- 
ditional for  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket 
research  program.  This  brought  the  over- 
all budget  for  NASA  for  next  year  to  $5.1 
billion.  The  House  has  cut  this  amount 
to  $4,583,400,000,  or  a  reduction  of  $516.6 
million.  We  have  thus  cut  the  funding 
for  NASA  by  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

In  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, the  Apollo  and  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations programs  will  continue.  The 
manned  flights  programs  have  been  re- 
scheduled following  the  tragedy.  The 
Apollo  applications  program  is  planned 
and  will  be  continued  with  various  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country. 

There  will  be  no  delay  or  stopping  the 
Apollo  and  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
grams. A  viable  space  program  will  con- 
tinue to  move  forward. 

The  House  has  cut  two  new  items  of 
research — which  are  the  Voyager  and 
the  NERVA  11  programs.  We  reduced 
Voyager  by  $36  million— and  we  reduced 
the  nuclear  rockets  program  by  $29.5 
million. 

So,  we  have  made  reductions  in  new 
programs  beyond  the  Apollo  program.  I 
repeat,  we  have  made  reductions  in  the 
Voyager  and  the  nuclear  program  which 
involve  space  exploration  beyond  the 
lunar  landing. 

The  other  body  feels  that  the  Voyager 
program  which  is  involved  in  research 
with  interplanetary  space,  flights  to 
Venus  and  Mars  is  important,  and  we 


agree  it  is  important.  However,  we  feel 
these  programs  can  be  deferred  at  this 
time.  The  ongoing  projects  of  NASA  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  fact  when 
the  House  passed  the  appropriations  bill 
earUer.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  commended  the  House  upon  the 
one-half  billion  dollar  cut  which  we 
made.  He  stated  that  conditions  had 
changed  since  the  1968  budget  was  pre- 
pared almost  a  year  ago  and  since  the 
budget  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  read  briefly  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  again  from  the  Presi- 
dent's statement.  The  President  in  sign- 
ing the  authorization  bill  for  NASA  took 
the  unusual  position  of  commending  the 
House  for  its  cuts  in  appropriations  for 
the  space  program.  The  President  said 
that  ordinarily  he  would  be  opposed  to 
such  a  large  reduction  but  that  condi- 
tions have  changed  greatly  since  Jan- 
uary. He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  now  faces  increased  expenditures, 
reduced  revenues,  a  potentially  large  def- 
icit and  the  need  for  a  10-percent  tax 
surcharge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  against  this  background 
President  Johnson  said  that  "some  hard 
choices  must  be  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  necessary  and  the  desirable. ' 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  these  deci- 
sions on  that  which  we  think  is  necessary 
and  desirable. 

We  agree  that  the  Voyager  program  is 
Important — interplanetary  research  in 
space  to  Venus  and  Mars  is  important, 
but  we  feel  that  these  cuts  are  necessary 
While  these  programs  are  desirable 
they  are  not  necessary.  We  feel  they  can 
be  deferred  at  this  time. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  action 
of  the  conferees,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
agreed  to  an  increase  of  $10,000,000  over 
the  amount  originally  provided  by  the 
House  for  tracking  facilities.  NASA  has 
a  nationwide  and  worldwide  system  of 
tracking  and  communications.  We  have 
contracts  with  various  governments 
around  the  world  and  with  various  coun- 
tries. We  are  under  agreement  and  con- 
tract to  meet  certain  monetary  commit- 
ments for  these  tracking  facilities. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  fact 
that  these  tracking  facilities  are  very 
vital  to  the  safety  of  our  astronauts.  So, 
we  havt  allowed  this  increase  in  the 
tracking  facilities  Item  as  the  conferees 
have  agreed. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  has  reduced  the  item  of  'Adminis- 
trative operations"  by  $20  million.  The 
House  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  $10 
million  Increase  in  the  tracking  facilities 
So,  the  r.et  result  is  a  reduction  of  $526.6 
million  below  the  budget.  The  total 
amount  which  is  carried  in  this  confer- 
ence report  Is  $4,573,400,000, 

We  certainly  think  this  sum  will  pro- 
vide for  an  ongoing  and  a  viable  space 
program  and  ask  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  adopted. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  chronolog- 
ical history  of  this  bill: 
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IReflects  recommendations  of  House  conferees  on  Items  teporled  in  disagreement] 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


Budget  Passed  Passed  Conference 

Appropria-  estimate,  House,  Senate,  action, 

Uon,  1967  1968  1968  1968  1968 


Conference  compared  with— 


Appropria- 
tion, 1967 


Budget, 
1968 


House, 
1968 


Senate, 
1968 


Researcti  and  development 4,245,000 

Construction  of  facilities 83,000 

Administrative  operations 640,000 

Total - 4,968,000 


4.352.000 

76,700 

671,300 


3, 899. 500 

35.900 

648,000 


3, 995. 500 

55,400 

628.000 


3,909.500 

35.900 

628,000 


5,100.000  4.583.400  4,678.900  4,573,400 


-335,500 
-47, 100 
-12.000 

-394.600 


-442,500 
-40,800 
-43,300 

-526,600 


+  10,000 
-20.000 


-86.000 
-  '.9, 500 


-10,000         -'.05,  SCO 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins],  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  yielding 
time  to  me.  However,  I  shall  use  only  a 
minute  or  two  of  the  time  of  the  House 
during  which  to  say  that  that  I  concur 
in  the  views  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished geiTtleman  from  Tennessee,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  review  briefly  what  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  this  bill  so  that 
Members  will  know  exactly  what  is 
involved. 

The  budget  request — revised — was  for 
$5,100,000,000.  The  House-passed  bill 
contained  $4,583.400.000 — a  reduction  of 
$516,000,000  under  the  budget.  The  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  contained  $4,678,900,000. 
which  was  an  increase  of  $95,500,000 
above  the  House  bill.  So  we  went  to  con- 
ference to  resolve  the  differences  In  the 
two  bills. 

The  result  of  that  conference  is  before 
the  House  today  in  the  form  of  a  confer- 
ence report  and  a  statement  of  the  House 
managers. 

If  the  conference  report  is  adopted  and 
the  motions  that  will  be  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  are  approved, 
the  result  will  be  a  net  reduction  of  $85. 5 
million  in  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  a 
net  increase  of  $10  million  in  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

This  will  still  be  $506,000,000  below  the 
budget. 

We  feel  that  the  committee  position 
is  a  sound  one  and  that  the  House  should 
sustain  it  by  adopting  the  conference  re- 
port and  approving  the  motions  that  will 
be  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

I  therefore  join  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  in  urging  the  House 
to  adopt  the  conference  report  and  ap- 
prove his  subsequent  motions.  I  would 
point  out.  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  will  concur  in  this,  that 
there  is  reprograming  authority  in  the 
law.  If  the  administration  feels  in  its 
wisdom  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
programing  as  between  the  several  re- 
search and  development  programs  as 
detailed  in  the  reports,  they  have  the 
right  to  come  up  here  and  present  their 
reprograming  proposals  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress.  I  for 
one  would  like  to  assure  the  administra- 
tion that  any  reprograming  proposals 
will  receive  fair  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  gentleman 


from  Tennessee  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  and  then  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton],  as  they  have  requested  me  to 
get  them  some  time  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but 
before  doing  so  let  me  say  that  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  NASA  under  Administrator 
Webb  has  authority  to  submit  repro- 
graming changes  and  transfer  funds 
for  that  which  he  considers  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  cut  the  funds  down,  but  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator feels  certain  programs  are  of 
greater  importance  than  others,  or  of 
higher  priority  than  some  of  the  other 
programs,  then  he  can  submit  such  pro- 
posals to  the  Space  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  budget. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  gives  a  degree  of 
flexibility  to  this  program,  and  yet  it 
keeps  the  final  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  bringing  out  this  point  because 
there  is  some  concern  about  the  NERVA 
II  program.  If  reprograming  is  re- 
quested and  supported  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, it  can  be  considered  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  then  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  have  in  hand  a  newspaper  insert  pub- 
lished by  North  American  Aviation,  the 
apparent  producers  of  the  Apollo.  It  i? 
very  interesting. 

As  I  understand  it.  North  American 
Aviation  is  financed  approximately  100 
percent  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
other  words,  the  taxpayers'  money  is  be- 
ing used  to  put  out  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  cannot  give  the  Members  the  exact 
number  of  copies,  but  it  was  circulated 
in  certain  newspapers  of  Sunday.  October 
8,  to  some  10  million  people.  In  other 
words,  10  million  purchasers  of  the  news- 
papers selected,  and  there  were  18  of 
them.  I  am  interested  in  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  this  sort  of  thiiig. 

I  tried  to  find  out  how  this  was  paid 
for.  North  American  Aviation  says  It  was 
paid  for  "out  of  corporate  profits." 


But  the  corporation  is  not  prepared  to 
talk  about  the  money  involved.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hines.  science  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  says  an  expert  newspaper 
estimator  informed  him  the  cost  was 
between  $400,000  and  $600,000  for  this 
newspaper  insert,  or  approximately  a 
half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  be  commended  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I. 
myself,  asked  NASA  questions  about  this 
expenditure  for  extravagant  advertising 
by  North  American  Aviation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  its  public  image.  After 
all  of  the  revelations  about  North  Ameri- 
can I  should  think  that  It  would  try  to 
improve  its  own  internal  management 
rather  than  indulging  in  external  pub- 
licity. It  is  important  that  we  know  how 
this  is  being  paid  for.  Clearly  the  .Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  paying,  for  they  pay 
the  bills  for  the  Apollo  program.  In  addi- 
tion, it's  fair  to  assume  that  North  Amer- 
ican will  claim  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
corporate  advertising  with  reference  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  obsenation. 

I  would  say  again,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that  the  director  of  the  NASA  pro- 
gram, Mr.  James  Webb,  ought  to  have 
l>een  fired  after  the  Apollo  disaster  that 
cost  the  lives  of  three  astronauts  last 
January.  More  than  e\er  does  it  become 
endent.  when  you  see  this  sort  of  expend- 
iture by  North  American  Anation,  the 
prime  contractor  for  Apollo,  that  the 
time  is  long  past  due  for  the  elimination 
of  James  E.  'Webb 

There  is  something  seriously  wrong 
when  an  outfit  such  as  North  American 
Aviation,  approximately  100-percent  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  contracts  running  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  spends 
$500,000  on  a  one-shot  "prestige"  adver- 
tising deal  in  18  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try. This  simply  means  to  me  that  the 
contracts  the  Government  has  with  this 
firm  are  entirely  too  lush. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  contribution 
to  the  fantastic  cost  of  getting  to  the 
moon.  It  is  an  extravagance  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  cannot  afford,  and 
I  urge  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  ! Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  ques- 
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tion  as  to  who  is  paying  for  the  advertis- 
ing insert  of  North  American  Aviation 
This  advertising  of  North  American  Avi- 
ation is  paid  for  by  the  stockholders  of 
that  company  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
corporation. 

I  have  never  heard  the  gentleman 
question  any  of  the  oil  companies  or  the 
telephone  companies,  which  are  regu- 
lated busirv^es  and  put  on  some  ver>' 
line  television  programs,  or  any  of  those 
people  who  are  big  adveftisers.  I  have 
never  heard  the  gentleman  question  their 
rights  to  use  their  profits  as  they  see  fit. 
I  think  they  have  a  right  to  do  It. 

If  the  gentleman  will  go  back,  he  will 
remember  that  this  was  thrashed  out 
some  years  ago  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  when  the  aerospace 
companies  were  forbidden  to  charge 
against  their  operating  expenses  any 
money  that  they  spent  for  prestige  ad- 
vertising. There  was  a  fine  line  drawn 
at  that  time  as  to  the  aerospace  industry 
ill  that  advertising  that  they  had  to  do 
to  attract  people  to  them,  that  is,  ads 
they  put  in  the  paper  for  engineers  and 
scientists,  were  a  legitimate  charge 
against  their  operations.  All  other  ad- 
vertising comes  out  of  their  profits. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
want  some  farmer  who  works  pretty  hard 
in  Iowa  being  told  how  he  can  spend  the 
profits  that  he  makes  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton], 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  very  briefly  to  make 
a  statement? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to   the  gentleman   from   Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miiler],  let 
me  say  I  know  of  no  oil  company  in  this 
country  that  is  financed  almost  100  per- 
cent by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
through  Government  contracts.  There  is 
a  great  difference  in  this  case  between 
oil  companies  and  North  American  Avia- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  have  control  of 
the  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fttlton]  has  yielded  to  me. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  this  newspaper  insert 
does  not  concern  employment.  There  is 
not  one  word  in  it  directed  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  engineers  or  any  other  kind  of 
technician  by  North  American  Aviation. 
This  is  a  promotion  piece  for  North 
American  Aviation  paid  for  at  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  as 
usual  he  got  a  little  bit  confused.  When 
I  told  him  that  some  years  ago  we  made 
that  distinction  between  advertising  that 
contributed  to  their  business,  such  as  ad- 
vertising for  engineers,  that  was  allow- 
able. But  as  to  prestige  advertising,  it  was 
not  allowable — and  this  is  prestige  ad- 
vertising. 


f 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time  he 
has  yielded  to  me.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  House  that  this  is  a  serious  turn- 
ing point,  a  critical  crossroads  in  our 


'4  U.S.  space  program. 

Every  Member  should  be  very  inter- 
ested in  what  is  being  proposed  on  the 
funding  of  future  programs  with  neces- 
sary long  leadtimes  to  see  what  the 
UJS.  directions  are  going  to  be  for  the 
future  8  to  10  years.  Ours  is  now  not 
merely  a  decision  having  to  do  with  to- 
morrow. This  is  a  time  of  basic  decision 
on  these  important  space  programs.  The 
first  decision  is.  Shall  we  in  the  United 
States  remain  and  compete  in  the  space 
race  with  Russia,  not  only  to  the  moon, 
but  likewise  in  planetary  exploration? 

The  world  has  a  new  competitor  in 
the  space  age  research  and  development, 
as  well  as  in  atomic  and  nuclear  propul- 
sion. China  is  now  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  a  rocket  with  nuclear 
propulsion.  It  has  early  become  evident 
to  Pekiiig  scientists  that  in  order  to  op- 
erate successfully  in  space,  b.g  booster 
power,  high  energy  fuels,  and  nuclear 
propulsion  are  necessary. 

The  Chinese  nuclear  rocket  program 
is  based  upon  a  nuclear  reactor  through 
which  passes  liquid  hydrogen  that  is 
stored  in  the  rocket.  This  same  fuel, 
liquid  hydrogen,  in  circulation  is  also 
used  as  a  coolant  for  the  nozzle  of  the 
rocket. 

The  Chinese  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  are  broad  In  their  scope. 
They  are  proceeding  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sounding  rocket  called  Caditi 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  high 
atmosphere  for  weather  determination 
purposes.  Likewise,  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  China  in  the  province  of  Kwangsi 
not  far  from  Vietnam  on  telecommuni- 
cations satellites.  The  University  of 
Nanking  in  the  southern  part  of  China 
is  conducting  training  courses  in  various 
applications  of  rocket  programs. 

The  Chinese  space  research  center 
of  Sinkiang  now  has  programs  in  the 
study  of  materials  necessary  for  space 
experiments.  Intensive  training  is  being 
given  at  the  rocket  institute  in  this  cen- 
ter— Balon  Roditi.  Chinese  research  and 
development  scientists  are  working  on 
the  development  of  rockets  for  long  dis- 
tance use  in  the  Pacific  area.  Of  course, 
there  is  talk  of  work  on  "far  out"  rocket 
purposes  such  as  the  rocket  Kueidite.  a 
proposed  postal  rocket. 

The  nations  of  the  West,  including 
Russia,  should  not  underestimate  Chinese 
competence  in  these  matters  and  the 
pace  of  their  research  and  development 
programs.  Dr.  Fan  The  Ngoc  was  trained 
at  Moscow  before  the  Chine.se-Russian 
division.  Dr.  Chin  San  Chang  d  rects  the 
work  of  the  Nuclear  Institute  of  Peking. 
The  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physics 
of  Peking  is  Dr.  Wang  Kan  Chang.  It 
can  be  seen  that  each  of  these  people  is 
of  doctoral  level  under  any  world  stand- 
ards. 

It  is  my  belief  and  prediction  that  the 
Chinese  will  orbit  the  first  Chinese  satel- 
lite by  January  1968,  which  will  amaze 
many  people,  but  not  surprise  me  in  the 
least.  In  addition,  it  should  be  seriously 
considered  that  the  Chinese  rocket  in- 


stitute— Balon  Roditi — is  interested  in 
the  development  of  rockets  "for  all  pur- 
poses." This,  of  course,  includes  military 
as  well  as  peaceful  uses.  Peking  is  not 
a  signatory'  to  the  recent  peace  treaty 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  be  alerted  to  the  swift 
progress  of  the  Red  Chinese  nation  in 
space  research  and  development,  high 
energj-  propulsion,  and  large  boosters.  Es- 
pecially, the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
American  people  must  realize  the  tre- 
mendous advances  being  made  in  the  Red 
Chinese  nuclear  research  field. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  tragic 
to  me  and  an  ominous  omen  for  the  fu- 
ture that  the  Chinese  nation  is  going 
ahead  with  studies  and  work  around  the 
clock  in  these  fields  while  the  United 
States  is  slowing  its  effort,  easing  up  on 
its  progress,  and  settling  down  to  what 
has  been  recently  called  a  space  program 
crawling  on  Its  hands  and  knees.  To  long- 
time supporters  of  U.S.  eminence  in 
space,  this  is  a  tragedy  of  no  small  pro- 
portions. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  with  the  tremendous 
competence  in  its  recent  soft  landing  of 
scientific  instruments  on  Venus,  has 
awakened  the  world  to  see  more  clearly 
the  outstanding  competence  of  the 
USSR.  The  eyes  of  the  world  have  not 
been  opened  to  the  strong  advance  of 
the  Chinese  in  research  and  development 
in  all  fields  and  especially  the  space  field 
and  nuclear  rocket  propulsion,  and  the 
amazing  advance  in  nuclear  weapons 
that  has  already  been  made  public  My 
warning  to  America  is  to  expect  the.se 
developments  soon  in  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  space  programs  as  well 
as  the  nuclear  propulsion  field. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  the  important 
decision  to  make  whether  the  United 
States  will  remain  in  the  space  race  for 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration. 

The  Hou.se  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  has  decided  that  we  will  re- 
main In  the  race.  For  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram there  are  adequate  funds  In  this 
appropriation  bill  for  the  United  States 
to  make  the  three-man  landing  on  the 
Moon,  in  my  estimation  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  Our  committee 
has  worked  on  this  long  and  hard 

I  would  like  to  say  likewise  that  there 
are  adequate  funds,  and  to  me  more  than 
adequate  funds,  for  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  which  follows  the  Apollo 
program.  Likewise  I  believe  there  are 
adequate  funds  in  most  of  the  various 
other  NASA  research  and  development 
categories. 

However,  I  do  feel  that,  with  the  Rus- 
sians having  just  softlanded  an  instru- 
ment package  on  Venus  with  their  Venus 
V  program,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
tremendously  behind  the  Russians  on 
planetary  exploration.  In  order  to  have 
any  program  at  all  for  the  United  States 
for  planetary  exploration  in  the  1970's, 
NASA  must  now  begin  on  what  is  called 
the  Voyager  program  The  original  NASA 
request  was  for  $71.5  million.  In  the  au- 
thorization conference  with  the  Senate, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  agreement  at  the 
$42  million  level  for  Voyager.  In  my 
Hou.se  motion  to  recommit  on  June  28, 
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1967,  I  had  asked  for  $50  million  for  the 
Voyager  program  and  the  House  adopted 
my  recommendation  by  a  large  majority. 

The  $36  million  proposed  by  the  Senate 
appropi'iations  action  is.  in  my  opinion, 
the  absolute  minimum  with  which  our 
country  can  even  start  a  program  for  an 
unmanned  lander  to  Mars  by  1975.  Under 
this  very  low  level  of  funding,  the  orig- 
inally proposed  1973  Voyager  fiight,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  James  Webb,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  reconsider 
before  the  United  States  is  forced  out  of 
the  field  of  planetary  exploration  during 
the  1970's.  We  need  and  must  have  this 
S36  million  appropriation. 

As  Congress  can  see.  unless  NASA  goes 
ahead,  the  United  States  is  going  to  run 
into  a  blank  wall  in  U.S.  programs  3  or 
4  or  5  years  from  now.  The  Members 
have  heard  me  recommend  valid  cuts  in 
the  NASA  budget,  and  I  appreciate  the 
House  approval  of  so  many  of  these  cuts. 
It  was  my  motion  to  recommit  and  my 
amendment,  as  amended,  that  deferred 
$201.4  million  from  this  program,  where 
I  felt  it  could  be  cut.  But  I  have  main- 
tained throughout  that  NASA  should  not 
lav  up  a  lot  of  these  tremendous  vehicles 
that  cannot  be  used  before  1972.  1973, 
and  1974. 

I  believe  that  the  House  conferees 
shoud  agree  in  the  conference  to  the  Sen- 
ate proposal  to  restore  $36  million  for 
the  Voyager  program.  $10  million  for  the 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket  research  program 
and  $9.5  million  for  initial  funding  of 
the  construction  of  nuclear  rocket  test 
stands  in  Nevada. 

As  I  have  consistently  maintained,  the 
future  of  our  .space  program  lies  not  in 
manufacturing  large  numbers  of  our 
present  vehicles  and  spacecraft  but 
rather  in  constantly  developing  newer 
and  more  efiBcient  vehicles  and  craft  such 
as  the  Voyager  and  NERVA  II  engine. 

The  Saturn  V  booster,  as  presently 
constituted,  is  based  on  a  design  which 
will  be  at  least  8  to  10  years  old  when 
the  vehicle  is  put  into  use.  We  need 
better  fuels,  more  efficient  engines,  space 
storable  fuels  and,  most  importantly, 
very  high  specific  impulse  and  long-life 
rocket  engines.  This  last  feature,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  the  nuclear  propulsion 
route.  NASA  must  not  sacrifice  tomor- 
row's goals  by  adhering  to  yesterday's 
technology.  NASA  must  pursue  the  de- 
velopment of  the  NERVA  II  nuclear 
engines. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  conferees 
should  not  accede  to  the  Senate  request 
for  adding  $35  million  to  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program  as  approved  by  the 
House.  You  will  recall  the  House  reduced 
the  NASA  request  for  this  program  from 
$454  million  to  $300  million.  This  figure 
is  more  than  adequate  and  can  be  main- 
tained at  the  $300  level  without  mate- 
rially affecting  our  total  space  program 
and.  more  importantly,  our  research  and 
development  effort  for  newer  and  better 
equipment. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  cur- 
rently calls  for  the  use  of  the  uprated 
Saturn  I  vehicle  for  its  initial  missions 
in  1969,  1970,  and  1971.  The  original  up- 
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rated  Saturn  I  program  called  for  the 
production  of  12  vehicles.  In  addition, 
NASA  has  already  initiated  the  procure- 
ment of  long  lead  items  for  four  more 
vehicles.  I  ask  why  are  these  four  needed? 
Of  the  original  12  vehicles,  three  have 
been  launched,  one  is  at  Cape  Kennedy 
ready  for  launching,  six  are  in  storage, 
and  the  other  two  are  in  the  final  stages 
of  checkout  and  assembly.  If  the  Saturn 
V  program  is  successful,  as  everyone  be- 
lieves it  will  be  after  all  these  years  of 
development  and  testing.  NASA  will  have 
at  least  seven  uprated  Saturn  I  vehicles 
for  use  on  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram. Why  then  does  NASA  need  four 
more?  These  additional  four  will  not  be 
delivered  until  calendar  year  1970  and 
1971.  over  3  years  from  now.  All  this 
time.  NASA  will  have  seven  Saturn  I 
vehicles  already  produced  and  in  moth- 
balls waiting  for  approved  missions. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  NASA 
plan  to  produce  uprated  Saturn  I  ve- 
hicles which  will  be  placed  in  storage  for 
lack  of  timely  missions.  Many  of  the  up- 
rated Saturn  I  vehicles  now  in  storage 
will  not  be  used  for  several  years  after 
their  assembly.  This  will  mo.st  certainly 
cause  a  critical  problem  in  reliability,  in 
the  training  of  launch  crews  with  widely 
scattered  launches,  in  the  refurbishment 
of  eiigines,  seals,  gaskets,  and  other  such 
parts  which  deteriorate  rapidly  in  stor- 
age, as  well  as  less  well  understood  causes 
of  deterioration.  Why  is  NASA  continu- 
ing the  production  line  when  the  end 
product  goes  to  storage?  Why  does  not 
NASA  store  the  production  hne  itself 
until  the  items  are  needed? 

The  same  situation  will  hold  true  for 
Saturn  V  vehicles  and  spacecraft  to  be 
used  in  the  Apollo  application  program. 
NASA  will  have,  I  assure  you.  as  many 
as  five  to  seven  surplus  Saturn  V  ve- 
hicles and  Apollo  spacecraft  from  the 
Apollo  lunar  landing  program  which  can 
be  used  without  producing  a  single  addi- 
tional vehicle  or  spacecraft. 

NASA,  in  its  original  request  for  Apollo 
applications,  included  over  $267  million 
for  launch  vehicles  and  spacecraft  in  its 
total  request  of  S454  million.  The  House 
reduction  of  $154  million  still  left,  at  the 
very  minimum,  over  $110  million  for  ve- 
hicles and  spacecraft  even  if  the  entire 
House  reduction  was  taken  in  this  one 
area. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram, as  presently  constituted,  is  devel- 
oping more  and  more  into  a  "blue  sky" 
science  program.  Where  the  Congress 
was  told  initially  that  this  program  would 
be  primarily  earth  oriented  in  inven- 
torying and  identifying  earth  resources, 
it  now  develops  that  the  currently 
planned  Apollo  applications  missions  are 
primarily  oriented  toward  launching  an 
orbital  workshop  and  a  solar  telescope. 
In  these  critical  times  of  financial  defi- 
cits. I  find  it  difBcult  to  see  how  the  Con- 
gress can  agree  to  the  addition  of  funds 
to  the  Apollo  applications  program  to 
carry  out  missions  which  could  well  be 
deferred  a  year  or  more  without  any 
damage  to  our  space  effort. 

I  consider  the  nuclear  rocket  program 
to  be  the  most  important  propulsion  ef- 
fort that  the  United  States  has  initiated 


since  the  start  of  the  Saturn  V  rocket 
program.  It  is  necessary  that  Congress 
provide  funds  to  develop  the  NERVA  II 
nuclear  rocket  at  200.000  pounds  of 
thrust,  rather  than  reduce  the  program 
to  where  NASA  can  proceed  only  with 
the  smaller  NERVA  I  system.  If  the  fund- 
ing level  is  held  to  the  House  figures. 
NASA  will  develop  an  engine  of  only  one- 
third  of  the  required  thrust  cabability. 

The  Senat*  approved  $56.6  miUion  for 
research  and  development  for  this  item 
and  that  is  the  figure  that  I  recommend 
that  the  House  agree  to.  The  reasons  are 
simple.  The  space  program  is  committed 
now  to  using  the  Saturn  V  as  the 
basic  boost  vehicle.  Its  original  capabil- 
ity for  lifting  a  lunar  capsule  was  95.000 
pounds.  It  has  been  uprated  to  the  point 
where  it  can  now  lift  100.000  pounds, 
which  is  about  the  limit  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  pioduct  improvement.  Any 
additional  mission  capability  must  come 
from  the  upper  stages. 

Additionally,  in  the  Apollo  manned 
capsules  there  has  been  an  increase  iii 
weight  of  8.500  pounds  since  the  design 
was  firmed  up  in  1964.  There  has  been  a 
3.000-pound  increase  since  the  Apollo 
fire.  NASA  is  now  at  the  hmit  of  its  capa- 
bility for  the  current  configuration  and 
the  total  pay  load  is  approaching  the  100.- 
000-pound  limit  which  will  leave  no  mar- 
gin of  safety.  I  use  this  bit  of  histor>-  to 
show  what  the  weight  increases  are  like- 
ly to  do  in  future  space  work.  Why,  then, 
limit  the  United  States  to  a  costly  de- 
velopment of  the  smaller  NERVA  I  en- 
gine which  takes  about  the  same  time  pe- 
riod to  develop  and  at  only  slightly  lower 
total  cost,  when  a  much  larger  thrust  re- 
quirement is  almost  certain  to  develop  in 
the  near  future?  To  develop  an  item  that 
is  known  to  be  inadequate  for  future 
needs  is  shortsighted  waste.  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  never 
again  be  caught  with  Inadequate  boost 
capability. 

I  have  always  strongly  supported  re- 
search and  development.  I  suggest  that 
NASA  apply  the  moneys  saved  from  the 
Saturn  I  production  and  apply  it  to  this 
work.  The  NERVA  II  rocket  which  dou- 
bles the  payload  capability  of  the  Saturn 
V  also  provides  a  maneuver  capability,  a 
start-stop  capability  and  later  recoverj' 
of  the  engine  for  subsequent  use.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  House  conferees  accept 
the  more  progressive  and  forward  look- 
ing position  by  accepting  the  Senate  fig- 
ure for  nuclear  engine  research  and 
development. 

The  nuclear  test  stands  in  Nevada  will 
then  require  funds  for  their  construc- 
tion. NASA's  original  request  was  for 
$22.5  million  of  which  $3  million  was  for 
designing  the  facility  This  $3  nuUion  is 
provided  in  the  facihty  plarming  and  de- 
sign line  item. 

The  Senate  figure  is  the  total  amount. 
S19.5  million  required  for  construction 
only.  I  recommend  that  these  construc- 
tion funds  be  reduced  $10  milUon  agiee- 
ing  to  an  appropriation  of  S9.5  million. 
This  amoimt  is  all  that  NASA  can  utilize 
this  year  since  these  test  stands  have  not 
yet  been  designed. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  Voyager 
program  represents  the  only  major 
planetary  program  this  Nation  will  have 
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in  the  1970's.  In  view  of  the  recent  spec- 
tacular success  of  the  Russians  with  the 
Venus  4  lander,  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand any  reluctance  to  provide  at  least 
a  minimum  level  of  funding  to  keep  the 
Voyager  program  alive.  The  President  s 
Science  Advisory  Committee's  report  on 
the  •'Space  Program  in  the  Post-Apollo 
Period"  gave  unequivocal  endorsement 
and  the  highest  priority  to  planetary  ex- 
ploration after  the  lunar  landing  and 
strongly  recommended  an  expanded  com- 
mitment to  the  Voyager  project  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  launched  plane- 
tary spacecraft  to  Venus  and  Mars  at 
virtually  every  opportunity  since  1960. 
■We  must  not  place  this  country  in  the 
position  of  relinquishing  its  position  in 
this  important  area. 

NASA  originally  requested  $71.5  mil- 
lion to  fund  the  initial  portions  of  the 
Voyager    program    in    tiiis   fiscal   year. 
When  Mr.  'Webb,  the  Administrator  of 
NASA,  was  asked  as  to  what  could  he  do 
with  a  level  of  $40  million,  he  replied 
that  he  would  have  to  forgo  a  launch  in 
1973  to  Mars  and  prepare,  at  a  rock- 
bottom  effort,  for  a  landing  in  1975.  This 
less  than  desirable  level  inherent  in  the 
$36  million  proposed  by  the  Senate  will 
still  permit  NASA  to  proceed  with  in- 
vestigating critical  areas  of  technology 
such  as  propulsion,  fuel  tankage,  data 
storage  and   transmission  systems,  life 
and  cycle  tests  on  power  systems,  science 
photographic  systems,  and  other  area.s. 
In  summary,  I  oppose  the  addition  at 
this  time  of  further  funds  for  the  Apollo 
applications  program  for  the  reasons  I 
have  just  given.  This  Apollo  applications 
program   which   has   many    vehicles   in 
storage  without  approved  missions  and 
which  does  not  intend  to  fly  missions  un- 
tU  the  1970's  should  certainly  be  able  to 
more  than  get  along  with  the  $300  mil- 
lion the  House  appropriated  at  this  time. 
I  strongly   recommend  that  there  be 
continued  research  and  development  on 
the  nuclear  engine  by  approving  addition 
of  $10  million  for  nuclear  rockets  and 
$9.5  million  for  the  nuclear  rocket  test 
stand  construction.  And,  finally.  I  feel 
that  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  live 
up    to    its    full    responsibility    for    U.S. 
planetary  research  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
including  $36  million  for  the  Voyager 
program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
review  the  status  of  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional  Aeronautics   and   Space   Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  DetaUed 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  counter- 
part in  the  other  body.  The  views  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
have  been  thoroughly  aired  in  discussion 
of    the    airthorlzatlon    legislation.    The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
ported on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
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this  House  has  accepted  the  bill  proposed 
by  our  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  appropriations  conference  has  met 
and  reached  agreement  only  on  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  portion  of  this 
bill  and  will  now  return  to  the  Senate  for 
addtional  conferences.  Over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollar.s  has  been  cut  from  the 
NASA  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  It  is  now  time  that  we  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  NASA  appropriation. 
One-third  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  is  al- 
ready behind  us.  For  NASA  to  conduct  an 
orderly  program,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  reach  an  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

The  Apollo  program,  to  land  and 
safely  return  a  man  from  the  moon  In 
this  decade,  is  already  regaining  momen- 
tum from  the  tragic  accident  of  this  past 
January.  The  Apollo  AppllcaUons  pro- 
gram, to  gain  a  maximum  return  on  the 
investment  which  we  are  making  in  the 
space  program,  has  now  reached  the 
point  of  hardware  development.  The 
Voyager  program,  to  maintain  an 
orderly  and  forward  looking  unmanned 
planetary  exploration  program,  has  been 
proposed  by  NASA.  This  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  NASA  proposal  to  under- 
take the  de\'elopment  of  NERVA  n,  a 
nuclear  rocket  stage,  to  assure  us  of  the 
propulsion  capability  for  manned  and  un- 
manned capabilities  in  the  1970's. 

NASA  will  be  hard  pressed  to  achieve  a 
lunar  landing  in  this  decade.  In  fact.  It 
is  my  assessment  that  NASA  likely  has 
less  than  a  50-50  chance  of  achieving  a 
manned  lunar  landing  and  return  in  this 
decade.  For  the  fiscal  situation  for  1968 
to  continue  in  the  way  that  it  stands  to- 
day Is  a  disservice  to  NASA  and  to  the 
Nation.  It  is  time  that  we  stopped  drag- 
ging our  feet. 

Both  the  Voyager  and  NERVA  II  pro- 
grams have  been  deleted  by  the  House 
in  this  year's  budget.  The  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  has  been  reduced  by 
over  $150,000,000  by  the  House.  Today, 
by  actions  on  the  fioor.  an  additional  cut 
of  $20,000,000  In  administrative  opera- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  other  body  has 
been  accepted  in  the  House.  All  of  these 
actions  pose  major  management  prob- 
lems to  NASA,  The  sooner  final  action 
can  be  taken  on  this  bill,  the  sooner  the 
final  shape  and  form  of  our  national 
space  effort  for  the  ensuing  several  years 
can  be  established. 

I  must  remind  my  colleagues  that  to- 
day just  as  In  previous  years  we  still  re* 
main  In  competition  as  a  world  power 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Their  achievement 
of  less  than  a  week  ago  of  a  soft  landing 
of  a  vehicle  on  the  surface  of  Venus  only 
strengthens  my  conviction  that  this  is 
not  only  a  competition  for  scientific 
achievement,  but  also  a  competition  In- 
volving our  national  security.  The  actions 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Congress 
since  Januarj'  of  this  year  with  respect 
to  Apollo  applications,  planetary  pro- 
grams, and  development  of  manned  ap- 
plications as  well  as  new  propulsion  ca- 
pability, have  been  weakened.  'We  must 
look  with  concern  to  our  future  position 
in  space.  To  some  extent,  this  represents 
an  insufficient  effort  on  the  part  of  NASA 
and  Industry  to  acquaint  the  general 
public  with  the  full  Import  of  our  na- 


tional space  program.  I  have  spoken  out 
on  this  issue  before  and  have  been  criti- 
cal of  both  NASA  and  the  industry  in 
not  bringing  the  story  of  the  national 
space  program  to  our  general  public. 

I  must  commend  North  American  Avi- 
ation for  their  recent  publication  in  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  in  bringing  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram to  the  direct  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  supplemental  section 
which  North  American  Aviation  pub- 
lished in  several  of  these  newspapers,  at 
their  own  expense,  represents  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  fact  that  the  story 
of  this  complex  and  important  program. 
Apollo,  can  be  brought  to  the  general 
pubhc. 

However,  if  the  story  of  the  national 
space  program  is  adequately  presented 
to  the  American  public.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  receive  the  support  that  is 
necessary  to  assure  that  we  will  be  sec- 
ond to  none  in  space.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, space  is  much  like  the  high  seas.  If 
we  wish  to  maintain  this  sphere  of  activ- 
ity for  the  use  of  all  people  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  develop  and  maintain 
our  capability  in  space  utilization  and 
exploration.  I  call  upon  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  consider  not  only 
this  year  but  also  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  when  the  space  program  will 
require  courageous  support  to  assure  that 
adequate  funds  are  provided  to  gain  the 
return  on  the  large  investment  which  we 
have  already  made  that  awaits  us  in  the 
space  program.  This  we  must  do  for  the 
good  of  our  countrj' 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am. 
as  is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton  1.  distressed  to  hear  that 
funds  for  Voyager  have  been  eliminated 
from  this  appropriations  bill.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  $36  million  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  not  agreed  to 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  So  there  is  no  funding 
for  Voyager? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  particular  set  up  we  have 
in  the  House,  we  will  give  no  funds  at  all 
for  Voyager  and  cancel  all  planetary 
exploration  in  1973  and  1975  to  Venus 
and  Mars. 

Mr.  DOWNING  That  means  we  will 
have  no  on-going  program  In  outer  space. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
the  end  of  the  interplanetary  programs 
for  America.  We  are  dropping  out  of  the 
space  race. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.  Certainly  with 
more  than  $4.5  billion  we  are  not  discon- 
tinuing the  space  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  reached  the 
moon  and  we  have  not  safely  returned 
a  man  to  earth  yet  with  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. The  Apollo  program  Is  being  con- 
tinued. The  Apollo  applications  program 
is  being  continued.  Some  feel  there  is 
too  much  money  provided  for  these  pro- 
grams and  that  there  Is  some  cushion 
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in  funds  that  may  be  available  for  other 
purposes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out.  there  is  authority  for  the 
administrator  to  transfer  funds  in  re- 
search from  one  program  to  another  as 
the  Administrator  may  in  his  judgment 
feel  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  feels  that  Voyager  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  and  of  high  priority 
he  can  ask  for  reprograming  of  research 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  the 
Administrator  can  do  that.  He  can  trans- 
fer funds? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If  he  shows 
that  to  the  Congress  that  it  Is  desirable 
to  do  so.  yes.  He  can  determine  which  is 
of  the  highest  priority  and  importance 
and  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  United 
States.  The  reprograming  procedure  is 
available. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say.  in  response  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  it 
has  been  made  clear  on  the  floor  today 
that  insofar  as  this  committee  is  con- 
cerned, any  reprograming  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  will  be  very 
carefully  considered.  I  think  because  of 
the  cushion  we  think  is  in  here  already 
and  because  of  that  reprograming  au- 
thority, they  can  take  care  of  all  needs 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations 
that  will  be  available  if  the  action  pro- 
posed today  is  approved. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say.  that  whereas  this  Is  not 
a  new  program,  the  plans  were  laid  long 
ago,  and  the  NASA  facilities  In  charge  of 
it.  have  manned  the  program  accord- 
ingly. It  means  that  many  people  may 
have  to  be  discharged  from  their  present 
positions.  Certainly  none  of  us  wishes 
this  to  happen  if  it  can  be  prevented.  If 
this  cut  persists  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  consider  transfering  sufficient 
funds  to  keep  this  program  going. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Voyager 
program  is  at  least  6  years  away,  and 
It  would  cost  an  estimated  $2.3  billion. 
The  gentleman  is  speaking  about  a  new 
program  with  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$2  billion  for  a  beyond-the-moon  pro- 
gram. Confronted  with  a  budgetary  situ- 
ation as  we  are.  it  was  the  feeling  of  our 
committee  that  this  new  and  costly 
program  could  be  deferred  and  delayed. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  personally 
oppose  the  Voyager  program,  or  the  nu- 
clear programs.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
possibilities  that  these  programs  may 
offer  and  perhaps  sometime  in  the 
future  a  more  modest  funding  for  them 
can  get  underway. 

Mr.     MILLER     of     California.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California.     Mr. 


Speaker.  I  asked  for  this  time  because  I 
should  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
same  question  to  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  said  that  there  were 
desirable  projects  and  there  were  essen- 
tial projects:  that  they  were  cutting  out 
those  projects  they  felt  were  not  essen- 
tial. That  does  not  mean  they  are 
prejudiced  against  the  desirable  projects, 
if  and  when  we  can  afford  them? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Not  at  all. 
Many  members  of  the  committee  feel 
that  the  Voyager  program  would  develop 
scientific  iriformation  of  great  value  to 
the  country. 

It  relates  to  exploration  flights  to 
Venus  and  Mars  which  possibly  wiU  be 
of  great  scientific  value  to  the  country 
in  the  future.  We  are  not  prejudiced 
against  these  programs.  We  just  do  not 
believe  they  are  of  the  highest  priority 
and  essential  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
make  the  legislative  history,  then,  if 
NASA — within  these  funds  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  members  who 
were  on  the  conference  committee  from 
the  House,  on  both  sides  have  provided — 
can  go  ahead,  we  would  like  for  NASA 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Voyager  programs, 
to  keep  us  in  the  planetary  exploration 
field;  and.  second,  we  would  like  for  them 
to  go  ahead  with  the  NERVA  II  nuclear 
engine  program;  and.  third,  we  would 
like  for  them  to  go  ahead  with  the  order- 
ing of  four  more  Saturn  1-B's  so  that  the 
lines  will  not  close  down  on  the  making 
of  the  Saturn  1-B's.  That  would  mean, 
within  these  funds,  we  would  like  these 
programs  which  have  been  proposed  by 
the  President  to  go  ahead.  If  they  can. 
as  the  gentleman  has  said,  by  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  get  that  fine  result,  all  well 
and  good;  we  are  for  it;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  con- 
ferees cannot  commit  the  authorizing 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  as 
to  what  they  may  do  by  way  of  repro- 
graming. No  action  can  be  taken  on 
funds  until  reprograming  is  considered. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks   at    this    point    in    the    Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  distressed  that  Project  Voyager 
has  been  deleted  from  the  fiscal  year 
1968  NASA  appropriations  bill,  as  re- 
ported back  by  the  conference  committee. 
Earlier  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  eliminated  funding  for  the 
Voyager  program,  but  I  had  been  hope- 
ful that  the  conference  report  would  re- 
store at  least  some  life  to  this  extremely 
important  Interplanetary  exploration 
effort. 

Only  last  week  the  Soviet  Union  dem- 
onstrated, with  her  soft  landing  of  an 
instrimientation  package  on  Venus,  that 


she  is  proceeding  massively  with  Voy- 
ager-type programs. 

In  my  mind  the  Nation,  is  today,  set- 
ting the  stage  for  another  expensive 
catch-up  effort,  because  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  we  are  willing,  as  a  nation,  to 
give  up  the  exploration  of  the  next  great 
frontier,  interplanetary  space,  bv  de- 
fault. 

Voyager  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  on  a  cost-effective  basis,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  this  opportimity  may  now 
be  lost. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  NASA  fund- 
ing this  year  has  been  a  long  and  com- 
plicated process.  Various  actions  have 
been  taken  with  varying  degrees  of 
soundness.  I  am  on  record  as  having 
favored  reductions  in  NASA's  budget 
which  I  believed  to  be  desirable.  As  the 
months  have  worn  on.  manj-  Members, 
not  previously  disposed  to  limit  NASA's 
appropriations,  have  chosen  to  support 
cuts  on  the  basis  of  the  attitude  of  econ- 
omy with  which  all  budget  questions  are 
now  being  faced.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
led  to  some  cuts  which  are  less  fortuitous 
than  others.  I  refer,  in  particular,  to  the 
attitude  which  has  emerged  toward  cut- 
ting new  programs  because  they  are  new 
and  leaving  on-going  programs  alone  be- 
cause they  are  on-going.  This  might 
seem  reasonable  in  a  vacuum,  but  it  does 
not  work  out  or  mean  precisely  what  it 
is  expected  to  mean  when  careful  con- 
sideration is  given  to  NASA's  program. 

For  example,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  deleted 
the  Voyager  program  on  this  basis,  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  fol- 
lowed suit.  The  Senate  Appropriation? 
Committee  has  now  recommended  that 
$36  million  be  restored  of  the  $71.5  mil- 
lion requested  in  order  to  get  this  pro- 
gram under  way.  Although  I  am  in  favor 
of  reducing  NASA's  budget  where  rea- 
sonable. Voyager  is  not  really  a  good 
place  to  do  it.  Whereas  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram may  appear  to  be  new,  it  is  an- 
nounced with  a  new  title  and  new  pro- 
curement plans,  unmanned  space  ex- 
ploration is  not  at  all  new  to  our  space 
program.  Voyager,  which  is  the  plan  to 
conduct  unmanned  interplanetary  space 
probes,  is  simply  carr>-ing  out  what  has 
perhaps  been  the  most  beneficial  portion 
of  our  space  program  to  date.  Unmanned 
space  flight  is  far  less  costly  than 
manned  space  flight  since  there  is  no  re- 
quirement to  put  astronaut  safety  before 
scientific  experiment  and  does  not.  there- 
fore, need  the  advanced  life-support  sys- 
tems or  extensive  safety  measures  neces- 
sary when  men  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  mission.  The  bulk  of  the  scientific 
benefits  received  so  far  from  our  efforts 
in  space  has  been  in  unmanned  missions, 
such  as  the  discovery  of  the  Van  Allen 
radiation  belt — a  discovery  of  tremen- 
dous importance — which  was  made  on  a 
mission  estimated  to  have  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  million 

It  is  my  belief  that  greater  emphasis  at 
this  time  should  be  placed  on  immanned 
space  exploration,  with  an  Insistence  that 
direct  scientific  experimentation  be  the 
primary  aim  in  order  to  derive  the  great- 
est benefits  for  America  and  for  all  of 
mankind.  The  more  glamorous  manned 
space  flight  should  be  pursued  in  a  more 
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orderly  fashion  tlian  it  has  to  date.  At 
the  least,  a  good  mix  should  be  sought  in 
which  scientific  experiments  are  the  pri- 
mary aim.  and  men  are  included  only 
when  tiieir  presence  is  deemed  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  scientific 
goals  of  the  mission.  The  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  recognized 
this  problem  very  well  in  their  report  of 
February  1967  and  stated  as  follows: 

Th*  Nat.on  can  choose  any  one  of  several 
different,  levels  of  space  effort.  The  progrdm 
can  be  e.xtreniely  ambitious  ar.d  press  rap- 
idly forward  with  manned  e.xploration  of 
the  planets  or  can  be  less  expensive  and  em- 
phasize a  ;ar.!er  proportion  of  unmanned  mis- 
sions in  near  earth  space;  the  choice  must 
depend  on  evaluation  of  the  direct  and  In- 
direct benefits  ...  we  believe  that  man 
should  be  used  in  space  flight  only  when  his 
presence  contributes  in  an  Important  way  to 
the  exploratorj-  and  scientific  objectives. 

At  another  point  the  report  stated: 

We  recomend  a  That  a  far  more  intensive 
effort  be  carried  out  to  examine  the  appli- 
cability of  satellte  technology  to  the  mis- 
sions of  all  the  Federal  agencies.  Such  studies 
should  take  Into  account  not  only  techno- 
logical possibilities  but  the  benetita.  eco- 
nomic and  others  which  might  be  derived 
from  satellite  technology  as  compared  with 
other  methods  For  many  purposes.  It  would 
appear  that  unmanned  satellites  are  the  pre- 
ferred way  to  meet  such  possible  require- 
ments. 

b.  That,  whether  the  prof>osed  space  ap- 
plication systems  are  manned  or  unmanned, 
a  reasonably  clear  case  of  potential  utility 
must  be  made,  which  includes  an  assessment 
of  potential  economic  benefit,  before  signifi- 
cant development  costs  are  assumed.  .  .  .  We 
muse  emphasize  that  a  great  deal  of  space 
technology  has  passed  the  point  where  the 
demonstration  of  mere  feasibility  of  a  partic- 
ular space  application  has  any  technological 
or  prestige  significance. 

c.  That.  t)efore  a  manned  earth  resources 
survey  is  Included  in  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions Program,  detailed  cost-beneflt  studies 
be  completed  which  treat  manned  versus 
unmanned  methods  for  accomplishing  these 
tasks. 


I  think  the  Presidents  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  spoke  extremely  wisely 
when  it  made  these  recommendations, 
and  Congress  in  its  eflort  to  limit  Federal 
spending  should   profit  from   these   In- 
formed opinions.  In  the  long  run  an  in- 
vestment in  Voyager  may  save  a  great 
deal  of  money,  whereas  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program— while  billed  as  an 
"on-going  program,"  is  an  eflfort  to  keep 
the  Apollo  manned  space  flight  program 
alive  by  devising  new  ways  to  make  use 
of  Apollo  hardware.  As  the  PSAC  has 
pointed  out,  and  as  I  and  others  have 
pointed  out  during  recent  months,  the 
Apollo  applications  program  is,  as  yet, 
largely  a  concept  about  how  to  continue 
the  present  emphasis  on  manned  space 
flight — regardless  of  the  cost — and  has 
yet  to  be  presented  in  the  kind  of  detail— 
with  mission  schedules,  expected  accom- 
plishments and  benefits,  and  long-range 
cost  projections  that  should  be  an  ab- 
solute requirement  before  Congress  votes 
to  invest  enormous  funds  in  boosters  and 
other  long  lead-time  items  of  hardware 
which  will  commit  us  to  the  program  by 
the  sheer  amount  of  money  spent.  There- 
fore, it  should  be  clear  that  the  House 
recommendation  that  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  be  limited  to  $300  mil- 


lion should  be  held  fast.  My  own  recom- 
mendation has  been  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  Apollo  applications  be  lunited 
even  further  imtil  such  time  as  NASA 
presents  a  clear  cost-benefit  picture  as 
a  basis  for  congressional  decisionmak- 
ing. But  at  the  least  the  House-recom- 
mended $300  million  should  stand  firm, 
and  no  more  funds  should  be  added  for 
this  program  at  this  time. 

Another,  and  perhaps   the  most  im- 
portant item  under  consideration,  is  the 
Senate  recommendation  that  $10  million 
be  added   to  the  appropriation  for  the 
NERVA  II  nuclear  rocket  program  and 
that  $19.5  million  be  added  for  construc- 
tion of  test  stands  at  the  nuclear  rocket 
development  station,  which  is  for  the 
purpose  of  flight  testing  the  NERVA  U 
nuclear   rocket   engine.   These   are    two 
halves  of  the  same  question  and  should 
be  jointly  considered.  I  have  gone  into 
this  issue  in  great  detail  in  recent  months 
and  will  only  try  to  summarize  the  situ- 
ation today.  If  we  consider  the  premise 
that  Congress  should  seek  proper  evalu- 
ation of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  manned 
space  flight,  it  will  be  clear  why  NERVA 
is  such  an  important  Item  from  the  point 
of  view  of  limiting  NASA's  appropriation. 
The  NERVA  II  nuclear  engine  is  pro- 
posed by  NASA  for  one  sole  purpose — 
even   though   It   Is   not   yet   technically 
proven  that  this  engine  Is  necessary  for 
the  intended  purpose — to  place  an  astro- 
naut on  the  planet  Mars.  The  House  has 
deleted  a  far  less  costly  unmanned  probe 
of  Mars  in  the  proposed  Voyager  pro- 
gram, and  should  insist  upon  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  to  restore  funds  for  a  manned 
Mars     mission — which     has     not     been 
agreed  to  as  a  national  goal — and  is  con- 
servatively estimated  to  cost  upward  of 
S200  billion  In  a  mere  18  years. 

The  NERVA  engine  program  has  been 
going  on  for  a   number  of  years,   and 
technology'   studies   have   been   nearlng 
completion.  Thus  the  program  was  phas- 
ing  down.   NASA's  original   budget  re- 
quest of  $46.5  million  was  intended  to 
continue    the    phasing   down    of    these 
technology  studies.  This  knowledge  will 
not    disappear,    and    will    be    available 
should  we  decide  to  pursue  It.  However, 
NASA,  prior  to  congressional  considera- 
tion    of     the     budget,     submitted     an 
amended  budget  proposal  asking  for  ad- 
ditional funds  to  Initiate  no  further  stu- 
dies, but  the  development  of  actual  flight 
hardware  so  that  the  NERVA  II  engine 
could  be  built  and  put  into  use.  This  is  a 
long-term  project  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  upward  of  $2  billion  In  the  next  8 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  after  $2 
billion  is  spent  in  building  this  engine 
and  testing  it  on  the  test  stands  at  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station  for 
which  the  $19.5  million  of  construction 
funds  is  proposed  by  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  tremendous  pressure  to  go  ahead 
and  justify  the  expense  by  using  the  en- 
gine. Needless  to  say,  other  developments 
are  taking  place  so  rapidly  that  many 
experts  expect  that  the  NERVA  II  en- 
gine may  be  obsolete  by  the  time  Its  pro- 
posed date  of  use  comes  around.  These 
experts  point  out  that  it  Is  also  not  yet 
clear  that  the  engine  will  have  all  the 
benefits  expected. 


But  NASA  is  anxious  to  get  this  pro- 
gram underway  before  serious  questions 
are  raised  about  it  so  that  another  major 
manned  space  goal  will  become  a  reality 
and  NASA  may  be  assuied  of  maximum 
funds  with  which  to  operate.  Although 
I  can  appreciate  this  desire  on  the  part 
of  NASA,  my  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation,  the  finiteness  of  our  budget, 
the  need  for  a  careful  examination  of 
national  priorities  and,  in  particular,  tlie 
need  for  rational  long-i-ange  planning 
and  a  sensible  allocation  of  resources 
within  the  space  program  lead  me  to  feel 
this  would  be  an  unwise  decision  for 
Congress  to  make  at  this  time.  It  is  a 
luxury  which  we  can  ill-afford  when  an 
unmanned  mission  is  a  reasonable  alter- 
native and  would,  as  far  as  we  know, 
benefit  us  as  much  or  more.  I  believe  we 
can  well  defer  this  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Senate  recommended,  and  the  House 
will  be  asked  to  concur,  a  reduction  in 
the  funds  for  Administrative  Operations 
by  $20  million.  I  have  argued  extensively 
that    administrative    operations    fund.s 
must  in  the  future  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  Congress  to  determine  the  allocation 
of  these  funds  to  the  various  programs 
they  are  intended  to  support.  This  has 
not  been  done  to  date  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Congress  has  not  been  able 
to  determine  the  actual  cost  of  a  given 
program    in    NASA's    budget.    I    argued 
further  that  in  line  with  this  principal 
administrative    operations    funds    could 
and  should  be  cut  by  an  amount  roughly 
equivalent  to  cuts  in  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  in  order   to  cany 
out    and    insist    upon    the    relationship 
which  exists  between  the  two  and  which 
ought  to  be  spelled  out  for  Congress  as 
It  funds  programs  and  makes  decisions 
about  the  distribution  of  resources.  Since 
research  funds  have  been  reduced  from 
the  original  request,  it  is  reasonable  that 
administrative  funds  be  reduced  as  well 
I  commend  the  conferees  for  this  action. 

GCNERAI.    LEAVr    TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  adopted  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  table  reflect- 
ing the  appropriations  for  the  NASA 
program 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Mills).  The  question  Is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  1:  On  Page  2.  lines 
5  and  6.  strike  out  "$3,899,500,000"  and  insert 
"M.995.500,000." 
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MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF   TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment  Insert  "$3,909,500,000  ". 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  relates  to  the  Increase  in  appro- 
priations for  research  and  development. 

"Within  the  overall  amount  of  $3,909. 
500.000—1  repeat,  $3,909,500,000  for  re- 
search and  development — consideration 
can  be  given  to  the  Voyager  program  or 
to  any  other  research  program  in  which 
the  administrator  is  interested,  provided 
repropraming  is  approved  by  the  appo- 
plate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

■We  believe  that  with  the  more  than 
S4.5  billion  provided  in  this  conference 
report,  a  viable  space  program  can  and 
will  be  maintained  and  continued. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  GurneyI. 
a  member  of  the  Space  Committee,  who 
is  interested  in  the  Voyager  program, 
.since  we  are  considering  research  and 
development  under  the  Voyager  program. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  making  a  great 
mistake  in  this  conference  report  on  the 
appropriations  for  NASA,  when  it  cuts 
out  the  moneys  for  the  Voyager,  inter- 
planetary flight  to  Mars.  At  a  time  when 
our  chief  competitors  in  space,  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  making  spectacular  advances 
in  its  interplanetary  exploration  pro- 
gram, the  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
poses to  ax  completely  the  similar  plane- 
tary programs  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  occurred  to  many  of  us  who  are 
Interested  in  space,  that  the  very  spectac- 
ular achievement  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
its  soft  landing  recently  on  Venus  should 
have  convinced  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  members  to  have  at 
least  partially  funded  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram. 

•  The  Soviet  Union  is  putting  a  great 
deal  more  emphasis  and  more  money  in 
its  planetary  programs  than  we  are.  In 
fact,  from  the  action  of  the  House  to- 
day, we  have  insured  that  the  Soviets 
will  leave  us  far  behind  in  this  vei-y  im- 
portant program  At  a  time  when  they 
are  pressing  ahead,  we  are  cutting  back. 
■VVe  are  leaving  Russia  as  the  sole  occu- 
pant of  interplanetary  space. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  House 
Members  can  forget  the  enormous  world- 
wide impact  of  Sputnik  I.  Russia  got  in- 
to space  ahead  of  us,  both  in  unmanned 
and  manned  space  flights.  It  took  years 
and  years  of  enormous  spending  and 
crash  programs  to  catch  up  with  the 
Russians  and  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  world  that  we  were  not  a  second  rate 
scientific  nation,  at  least  in  the  field  of 
space. 

In  this  action  of  the  House  on  this 
conference  report,  we  are  repeating  all 
over  again  the  mistakes  of  yesteryear. 
Under  the  guise  of  economy,  we  are  let- 
ting Russia  forge  ahead  of  us  in  space 
efforts.  This  is  false  economy.  Again,  I 


predict  that  in  the  1970's  when  Russia 
makes  flights  to  Mars  and  we  have  no 
programs  at  all  going  to  that  planet, 
that  Members  of  this  House  will  take 
the  floor  and  blame  whoever  is  in 
charge  at  that  time  for  their  short- 
sightedness and  for  not  going  ahead  with 
these  planetar>-  missions.  However,  those 
who  are  in  the  House  today  and  who  wDl 
be  in  the  House  in  the  1970's  and  seek  to 
point  fingers  at  people  for  shortsighted- 
ness will  have  only  themselves  to  point 
at. 

Here  today,  we  are  cutting  out  com- 
pletely, the  interplanetar>-  flight  pro- 
grams for  the  1970's.  'We  will  have  no 
planetarj'  missions  in  the  decade  ahead. 

A  great  scientific  nation  cannot  afford 
to  fail  to  meet  the  competition  in  inter- 
planetary space  flight.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  recon- 
sider this  ill-advised  action  next  year. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee to  clarify  the  parliamentarj'  sit- 
uation we  arc  now  facing. 

Do  I  understand  by  his  motion  that  we 
are  insisting  on  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct,  with  the  exception  of  the 
$10  million  increase  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  is  brought  about  by  rea- 
son of  the  testimony  on  the  tracking 
facilities  It  was  said  that  because  of  our 
commitments  and  our  contracts  around 
the  world  we  did  not  have  enough  funds 
to  pay  for  tracking.  Also,  when  the  big 
booster  shots  are  fired  £ind  the  astro- 
nauts are  in  space,  for  reasons  of  safety 
we  may  need  more  money  for  tracking. 
We  are  standing  firm  in  our  reductions 
in  i-esearch  except  for  the  $10,000,000 
increase  for  tracking.  The  House  yields 
to  the  Senate  position  for  this  amount. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  in  any 
case  the  total  amount  is  less  than  the 
budgeted  figure  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 'We  are  over  one-half  biUion  dollars 
below  the  budget. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
one  other  question?  Under  this  amend- 
ment we  would  be  going  along  with  an 
additional  $10  million  over  and  above 
the  House  figure  for  tracking.  How  much 
below  the  Senate  figure  does  the  amend- 
ment provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  what  is  the  amount  in  the 
amendment  for  research  and  develop- 
ment overall? 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Senate 
increased  the  House  figure  for  research 
and  development  by  $96,000,000.  'We  have 
agreed  only  to  the  $10,000,000  increase 
for  tracking.  We  are  recommending  a 
cut  and  reduction  of  $86,000,000  in  the 
R  and  D  item. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  the  House 
would  be  restoring  $10  million  of  that 
remainder  for  the  tracking  if  we  stand 
firm? 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  "When 
we  were  considering  this  research  and 
development  fund,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize for  the  House,  it  is  better  for  the 
future  of  the  space  program  that  we  em- 
phasize ver>-  hard  research  and  develop- 
ment. If  we  do  not.  we  are  freezing  the 
state  of  the  art  in  sp£w;e  right  now  where 
we  are.  'We  will  have  the  astronauts  fly- 
ing vehicles  that  have  been  in  storage 
for  5  to  8  years  on  old  designs.  There- 
fore we  must  look  into  things  like  the 
solid  fuel  prime  booster  for  the  Saturn 
V  and  Apollo  programs.  Also  on  the  sec- 
ond stage  we  should  have  liquid  and 
high-energy  fuel  research  on  boron  and 
fluorine  and  these  caustic  liquids. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  "We  are  not 
freezing  research.  I  \n-ill  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, or  the  space  program.  'We  are  rec- 
ommending an  appropriation  of  $4,573,- 
400.000  which  includes  $3,909,500,000  for 
research  in  space  alone.  If  this  confer- 
ence report  is  adopted  there  will  be 
$4,573,400,000  for  the  space  program  for 
1968.  so  we  are  not  freezing  the  research 
program  on  the  space  program  at  all,  I 
will  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
add  one  more  point? 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  his  point  clear. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
challenged  NASA  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  wasting  $400  million  because 
of  poor  scheduUng.  I  have  had  no  reply 
to  that,  nor  has  any  Member  challenged 
the  statement  that  on  Saturn  V.  by  go- 
ing down  to  two  in  a  year's  production 
in  the  years  1971  and  1972,  they  will  cost 
over  $120  million  apiece,  while  if  they 
will  make  them  at  the  rate  of  four  a  year, 
their  cost  will  be  $93  million  apiece.  If 
they  make  six  on  Saturn  Vs.  they  will 
cost  only  S63  miUion  apiece.  NASA,  by  its 
scheduling,  is  wasting  money  at  the  rate 
of  $400  million  overall  on  the  Saturn  V 
program.  Again  I  challenge  them  and 
ask  them  to  re\-ise  their  scheduling. 
Again  I  ask  for  them  to  revise  their 
scheduling  so  as  to  save  this  money. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills*  The  Clei-k  will  report  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  zs  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  On  page  2.  line 
12.  strike  "$35,900,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$55,400,000". 

Mr.  EVINS  Oi  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  reference  to  this  amendment  we 
are  urging  that  the  House  insist  on  its 
position  with  request  to  construction. 
If  the  research  and  development  funds 
ai-e  not  provided  for  phase  n  of  the 
NERVA  program,  funds  for  construction 
of  the  test  stands  will  not  be  required. 
Construction  appropriations  have  been 
reduced  corresponding  to  appropriations 
for  research.  "We  feel  that  NASA  can 
sustain  those  reductions  and  continue 
with  ongoing  and  important  space  re- 
search and  exploration. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  the 

understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  a  motion 
to  offer. 

MOTION    OyyiBED    BY    MR.    JCVIN3    OF 
TE^NESSCK 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  Insist  on  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numljered  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING     ADDITIONAL     TUN- 
NELS AND  BRIDGES  IN  MAR'iXAND 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  948  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  948 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11627)  to  amend  the  act  of  Jime  16,  1948,  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  Its  State  roads  commission  or  the 
successors  of  said  commission,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  additional 
bridges  and  tunnels  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-mlnut«  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  .^nd  amendments 
thereto  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  QriLLENl.  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  res- 
olution, making  in  order  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  verv'  simple  bill.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  there  is  no  opposition 
except  one  opponent  to  the  bill  or  the 
resolution.  However,  in  the  interest  of 
time  and.  actually,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from.  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  who  was  to  have  handled  the 
rule.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

LONCl 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  legislative  progress  of  H.R. 
11627  through  this  House— first  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  then  in  the 
Rules  Committee — I  have  spoken  out  in 
opposition  to  one  of  the  bridges  author- 
ized by  this  legislation:  the  bridge  paral- 
lel to  the  existing  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge.  I  have  .sought  to  delete  the  au- 
thorization for  this  bridge  from  the  bill. 

I  would  now  like  to  present  the  case 
against  the  parallel  bay  bridge  on  the 


floor  of  this  House.  I  realize  that  I  have 
no  chance  to  win  on  the  issue  of  delet- 
ing the  parallel  bay  bridge  from  this  bill. 
The  dean  of  the  Maryland  delegation  is 
chief  sponsor  of  H.R.  11627.  and  he  is 
also  chairman  of  the  powerful  Public 
Works  Committee.  All  of  us  who  know 
the  political  facts  of  life  know  what  I 
am  up  against. 

My  purpose  in  taking  my  fight  against 
the  parallel  bay  bridge  to  the  floor  is  to 
bring  out  certain  facts  about  the  bridge 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
House;  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senators 
who  will  soon  consider  this  bill;  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  voters  of  Maryland 
who  decisively  rejected  the  parallel  bay 
bridge  in  a  referendum  only  last  No- 
vember. 

The  necessity  for  congressional  action 
on  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  tunnels  in  Maryland,  ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Works  Committee 
report,  stems  from  two  technical  re- 
quirements: 

First.  Because  the  bridges  in  this 
group  were  partly  authorized  by  an  act 
preceding  the  General  Bridge  Act  of 
1946.  in  which  Congress  delegated  to  the 
States  the  power  to  permit  construction 
of  bridges  over  navigable  waters;  and 
Second.  Because  new  structures  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  participate  in  the 
financial  pooling  of  revenue  established 
by  the  original  act. 

However.  Maryland  officials  are  inter- 
preting congressional  endorsement  of 
this  legislation,  which  includes  the  par- 
allel bay  bridge,  not  as  the  technicahty 
which  is  its  only  justification,  but  as 
ringing  approval  of  their  own  insistence 
on  a  project  that  the  people  who  voted 
them  into  office  had  rejected. 

Therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
beyond  technicalities  before  deciding  on 
the  value  of  H.R.  11627.  Because  the  im- 
phcations  and  significance  of  the  parallel 
bay  bridge  are  not  mere  technicahties — 
not  to  the  people  of  Maryland  who  will 
use  these  bridges  and  who  rejected  the 
parallel  bay  bridge — not  to  the  Maryland 
State  officials  who  have  so  assiduously 
pushed  the  parallel  bay  bridge,  and  not 
to  the  Federal  Government,  which  may 
have  to  finance  the  approach  roads  to 
the  bridge.  Construction  of  the  parallel 
bay  bridge  will  determine  State  and  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  highways  in  Mary- 
land for  yeai-s  to  come. 

If  the  parallel  bay  bridge  is  built,  at 
least  $50  million  will  be  needed  for  an 
Anmdel  Expressway  to  speed  Baltimore 
area  residents  to  the  parallel  bay  bridge. 
Millions  more  will  be  needed  for  a  new 
Kent  Narrows  Bridge,  which  is  a  small 
drawbridge  on  the  approach  road  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  that  is  lifted  up 
to  50  times  daily  on  busy  summer  week- 
ends: and  for  a  new  Choptank  River 
Bridge,  another  narrow  bridge  on  the 
vacation  route  to  the  parallel  bay  bridge. 
I  would  also  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  actual  traffic  figures  for  the 
existing  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  and 
economic  and  financial  data  about  the 
projected  parallel  bridge. 

The  existing  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  is 
now  carrying  only  half  its  rated  capacity 
of  8.5  million  cars  a  year. 
Traffic  on  the  existing  bridge  failed  to 


make  any  real  gains  between  1963  and 
1965  because  of  the  opening  of  other  toil 
facilities. 

The  existing  bay  bridge  is  congested  on 
only  a  few  summer  weekends  during  the 
year. 

Simple  and  inexpensive  methods  of 
easing  such  infrequent  congestion — for 
example,  increasing  toll  booth  facilities, 
and  eliminating  approach-road  bottle- 
necks— have  yet  to  be  introduced  by  the 
State  roads  commission.  In  fact.  I  believe 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  want  all  the 
congestion  they  can  get  so  they  can  make 
a  case  for  another  parallel  bridge.  Each 
time  they  get  a  little  congestion  there 
they  have  photographers  swarming  all 
over  the  place  trying  to  get  pictures  of 
it. 

If  a  bridge  were  built  in  the  Baltimore 
area  first,  it  would  provide  better  service 
to  the  60  percent  of  the  Maryland  pop- 
ulation hving  in  the  metropolitan  area.  It 
would  expand  the  port  frontage,  attract 
new  industry  and  population,  and  build 
up  the  economy  of  Maryland  generally. 
These  bonuses  cannot  be  claimed  for  a 
bridge  alongside  of  a  bridge  which  can 
give  greater  convenience  on  only  a  few 
summer  weekends,  and  mostly  to  out-of- 
State  motorists. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  Maryland 
State  Roads  Commission,  the  parallel 
bridge  will  not  be  paid  for  by  tolls  of  the 
people  who  cross  it.  Interest  and  amorti- 
zation on  the  second  bridge  will  cost  $4 
million  to  $5  million  a  year,  and  at  a  $1 
toll  will  require  an  extra  4  to  5  million 
cars  annually. 

Yet  the  State  roads  commission  figures 
show  that  the  extra  traffic  using  this 
second  bridge  will  still  be  far  below  this 
figure,  even  by  1985.  The  parallel  bay 
bridge  will  therefore  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  people  who  use  other  toll  facili- 
ties— the  Susquehanna  Bridge,  the  Po- 
tomac Bridge,  and  the  Harbor  Tunnel. 

That  Is  why  they  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  becaase  they  have  to  have  the 
revenue  from  these  other  toll  facilities, 
including  the  existing  bridge  and  the 
Potomac  River  Bridge  which  is  across 
interstate  waters.  This  requires  them  to 
come  from  congressional  authorization. 
If  they  were  just  content  to  let  that 
bridge  be  paid  for  by  the  people  who 
cross  it,  they  would  not  have  to  come  to 
the  Congress  for  money  at  all — at  least 
that  is  their  claim. 

If  the  parallel  bridge — and  a  second 
harbor  tunnel— were  not  built,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  this  has 
been  overlooked  at  all  times  in  all  of  the 
arguments,  if  these  are  not  built,  all  of 
these  toll  facilities  in  the  State  would 
become  free  to  motorists  in  3 '2  years 
under  the  State  law  automatically. 

Maryland  voters  have  been  told  again 
and  again  that  the  advice  of  experts 
should  determine  which  bridge  should  be 
built  first,  and  where,  and  that  the  advice 
of  these  experts  should  supersede  the 
wishes  of  the  votes  as  expresesd  In 
referendum. 

The  records  of  these  .so-called  experts 
give  some  index  to  measure  the  value 
of  their  advice. 

Estimates  of  traffic  and  revenue  on 
the  proposed  parallel  bay  bridge  were 
made  by  the  traffic  consulting  firm  of 
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Coverdale  &  Colpilts.  I  have  discovered 
eight  major  projects  on  which  this  firm 
made  gross  overestimations  in  traffic  and 
revenue — including  two  bridges  in  Mary- 
land, the  Potomac  River  Bridge  and  the 
Susquehanna  River  Bridge.  These  eight 
projects  have  a  total  value  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  bilUon  dollars,  or  15  per- 
cent of  Coverdale  &  Colpitts'  entire 
busmess. 

In  addition  to  the  Maryland  bridges, 
tills  firm's  six  other  blunders  include  two 
bridges  in  Michigan;  and  toll  projects  in 
Illinois,  West  Virginia.  Massacliusetts. 
and  Kansas.  Three  of  the  projects  are  in 
default  on  interest  payments  to  bond- 
holders. A  fourth  is  paying  interest  out 
of  borrowed  money.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
projects,  tolls  had  to  be  raised  sharply 
in  an  attempt  to  make  up  for  traffic 
deficiencies.  Even  with  higher  tolls,  rev- 
enue is  still  below  the  firm's  predictions. 

The  main  motive  behind  this  drive  for 
a  parallel  bridge  is  not  the  economic 
merits  of  the  project  but  the  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  made  from  fees  and  land 
speculation. 

The  Governor — and  now  listen  to 
this — along  with  eight  business  and  po- 
litical associates,  owns  land  on  the  ap- 
proach to  and  very  near  the  proposed 
parallel  span.  Last  year,  when  his  own- 
ership was  discovered,  he  promised  in  a 
rather  emotional  statement  to  sell  his 
share  and  give  any  profits  to  charity. 
Repeated  public  prodding  has  only  just 
now  succeeded  in  getting  a  definite  action 
to  sell  this  property.  Whatever  happens 
to  the  profits  of  his  share  though,  and 
keep  this  in  mind,  eight  business  and 
pohtical  associates  of  the  Governor,  of 
course,  still  own  the  remainder  of  this 
land  and  still  stand  to  profit  from  this 
parallel  bridge. 

More  questionable  than  the  record  of 
Coverdale  and  Colpitis  is  that  of  the 
J.  E.  Greiner  Co..  the  consulting  engi- 
neers who  recommended  the  parallel 
bridge  and  have  just  been  given  a  cost- 
plus  contract — although  I  thought  those 
things  went  out  with  World  War  II — 
under  which  the  higher  the  costs,  the 
higher  the  profits,  to  design  and  super- 
vise construction  of  this  bridge— a  bridge 
duplicative  of  the  present  bridge,  which 
was  designed  by  this  same  firm. 

This  same  firm  can  draw  on  the  de- 
signs which  they  originally  used  to  build 
the  bridge  and  which  ought  to  be  of  some 
value  in  building  the  parallel  bridge. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  1957.  after  two 
Greiner  officials  were  indicted  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
turnpike  commission  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  commission  dismissed  the 
Greiner  Co.  as  consulting  engineers  and 
brought  a  $7.7  million  civil  negligence 
.suit  against  the  firm.  The  Greiner  Co. 
had  recommended  a  program,  of  drilling 
and  filling  minefields,  for  which  the 
State  was  billed  over  $7  million,  but 
which — State  mine  officials  testified — 
should  have  cost  only  $82,900.  or  1  per- 
cent. Five  State  officials,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  turnpike  commission, 
went  to  jail.  The  two  indicted  Greiner 
officials  escaped  conviction,  but  the 
Greiner  Co.  paid  the  turnpike  commission 
to  settle  the  civil  suit  out  of  court. 

In  Florida  in  1965.  a  grand  jury  ruled 
that  fees  charged  by  the  J.E.  Greiner  Co. 


for  engineenng  and  design  of  the  Tampa 
Airport  were  "imduly  excessive"  bv 
$907,000.  or  37  percent. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  in 
1956,  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co,,  as  consisting 
engineers  to  the  Delaware  River  Joint 
Toll  Bridge  Commission,  was  found  to 
have  authorized  illegal  payments  of 
$181,000  in  public  funds  to  commission 
members  and  employees.  In  addition, 
Greiner  officials  authorized  additional 
payments  of  public  money  for  extrava- 
gant parties  and  pleasure  trips  to  Las 
Vegas  and  other  cities. 

For  example,  a  $4,000  set  of  china 
which  was  made  by  the  same  firm  with 
which  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
was  connected  was  bought  from  that  firm 
for  entertaining,  and  a  gal  was  hired  and 
put  on  the  rolls  for  secretarial  sernces. 
though  she  was  simply  a  nightclub 
entertainer  known  as  TNT  From  Gay 
Paree. 

So  doubtful  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  that 
his  contract  with  Greiner  for  the  parallel 
bridge  could  withstand  public  scrutiny 
that  he  long  delayed  making  this  docu- 
ment available.  I  had  one  heck  of  a  time 
getting  hold  of  it.  I  have  just  been  able  to 
obtain  a  copy,  but  only  after  the  contract 
was  signed  and  delivered,  and  even  then 
only  after  one  of  my  assistants  prodded 
the  chairman's  office  for  3  days  running. 

This  cost-plus  contract  gives  Greiner 
every  incentive  to  squander  public  money 
because  the  firm  will  not  only  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  of  its  payroll  expenses  on 
this  project  but  will  receive  in  addition 
an  amount  equal  to  101  percent  of  these 
expenses. 

In  summary,  the  building  of  a  parallel 
bay  bridge  would  be  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  financial  mistake  for  Mary- 
land and  its  people,  who  would  be  paying 
for  this  blunder  through  extra  tolls  for 
years  to  come.  I  have  briefly  described  the 
historj'  of  miscalculation,  negligence, 
land  speculation,  and  plain  incompetence 
surrounding  this  bridge  and  the  con- 
sultants and  the  Governor  who  recom- 
mended it.  The  need  for  a  parallel  bridge 
is  far  from  proven,  and  the  black  marks 
against  it  so  many  and  varied,  that  the 
House  would  be  wise  not  to  authorize  its 
construction  at  this  time.  During  the 
reading  of  H.R.  11627  for  amendments, 
therefore.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
sti-ike  the  parallel  bay  bridge  authoriza- 
tion from  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  his  previous  remarks, 
the  gentleman  made  some  reference  to 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers'  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  generally  in  this  mat- 
ter. Is  this  proposed  bridge  going  to  cost 
the  Federal  taxpayers,  the  taxpayers  of 
all  the  countrj',  any  money  now  or  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Not  directly, 
but  indirectly.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
cost  the  toll  taxpayer.  They  are  merely 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  sums  out  of 
a  different  pocket,  anywhere  from  S70 
million  to  $100  million,  depending  on  its 
cost.  But  in  addition,  there  will  be  scores 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  approach 


roads  and  bridges  which  will  have  to  be 
built  to  service  this  road  which  would 
not  necessarily  otherwise  have  to  be 
built  if  a  bridge  were  built  in  another 
area. 

So  this  is  of  great  significance  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  connection  with  the 
matter  of  approach  roads.  Approach 
roads  would  have  to  be  built  regardless 
of  where  the  bridge  is  built;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  Kent  Coimty  there 
are  no  road  systems  that  would  now 
handle  or  support  any  reasonable  amount 
of  traffic  across  the  proposed  bridge? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>-land.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  entirely.  If  a  bridge  is 
built  in  another  area,  roads  would  have 
to  be  built.  The  Governor  and  the  State 
road  commission  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  only  the  northern  approach 
woiild  require  approach  roads.  Now  it 
turns  out  that  alread.v  a  $60  million 
Arundel  Expressway  is  being  projected 
for  the  parallel  bridge,  if  the  parallel 
bridge  goes  through. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Mills  i  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  expired. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills  >  E'adently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  331] 

Qallagher 

Qlbbons 

Goodell 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Horton 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karth 

Kluczynskl 

Korn^ay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Long,  La. 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 


Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Button 
Carey 
Celler 

Chsmiberlaln 
Clark 
Conyers 
Corman 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 

Dwyer  

Edwards.  Calif,   Mathias.  Md. 


Farbstein 
Fountain 
Fraser 


Mosher 
Multer 
Nelsen 


Frellnghuysen    Nix 

Fulton,  Tenn.     O'Hara,  Mich, 


Pepper 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Pool 

Purcell 

Rarick 

Resnick 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roush 

Royb&l 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Smith.  N.T. 

Springer 

Stephens 

Thompson.  N.J. 

UdaU 

Utt 

Watson 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUlis 

Wright 

Wydler 

Zablocki 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  341  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Bollinc]  has  ably  stated, 
House  Resolution  948  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  11627  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  11627  is  to  allow 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  construct  and 
operate  four  bridges  or  tunnels  across  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  a  navigable  waterway. 

In  1938  and  1948  Federal  legislation 
was  enacted  to  provide  for  construction 
of  the  current  bridges  and  tunnels.  Since 
a  navigable  waterway  Is  involved.  Federal 
approval  must  be  obtained  by  the  State. 
Present  and  future  needs  require  ad- 
ditional crossings. 

No  Federal  cost  is  anticipated.  Costs 
will  be  borne  by  the  State,  which  will  re- 
cover its  costs  through  tolls. 

The  Maryland  General  Assembly,  in  its 
recently  completed  session,  approved  the 
four  crossings  covered  by  this  legislation. 
Maryland  is  ready  to  go  to  work.  No 
Federal  agency,  the  Corpg  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  any  objections, 
though  Transportation  takes  no  position 
on  two  of  the  proposed  crossings,  saying 
it  has  not  had  enough  time  to  study 
them.  There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  «H.R.  11627*  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  16,  1948,  to  authorize  the 
State  of  Maryland,  by  and  through  its 
State  roads  commission  or  the  successors 
of  said  commission,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  certain  additional 
bridges  and  tunnels  in  the  State  of 
Marjiand. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMrmE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  11627,  with 
Mr.  JoELsoN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cr.\mer]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon], 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  11627 
would  authorize  the  State  of  Maryland, 
by  and  through  its  State  roads  "com- 
mission, to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  certain  additional   bridges  and 


tunnels  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  allow  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  parallel  to  the  existing 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  from  a  point  in 
Anne  Arundel  County  at  or  near  Sandy 
Point  to  a  point  in  Queen  Annes  County 
at  or  near  Kent  Island:  a  bridge  across 
or  a  tunnel  under  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  a  point  in  Baltimore  County  at  or 
near  Millers  Island  to  a  point  in  Kent 
County,  or  a  combined  bridge  and  tunnel 
at  such  locaton;  a  bridge  across  or  a 
tunnel  under  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  a 
point  in  Calvert  County  to  a  point  in 
Dorchester  County,  or  a  combined  bridge 
and  tunnel  at  such  location;  and  an  ad- 
ditional tunnel  under  or  a  bridge  across 
the  Patapsco  River  from  a  point  at  or 
near  Hawkins  Point  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more to  a  point  at  or  near  Sparrows 
Point  in  Baltimore  County. 

This  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  is  needed  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion and  is  purely  technical  in  nature,  al- 
lowing the  State  of  Maryland  to  build 
these  additional  structures. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  there  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involved  in  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  11627.  The  entire  total  financial  ob- 
ligation will  be  borne  by  the  State. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  in  its  last 
session  enacted  Into  law  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  additional  bridge 
structures  and  the  tunnel  contemplated 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  The  approval  for  these 
additional  bridges  and  tunnel  by  the 
Maryland  Legislature  was  overwhelming 
in  both  houses. 

This  is  purely  and  simply  a  State  mat- 
ter insofar  as  the  actual  construction, 
location,  and  determination  of  the 
bridges  and  tunnel  are  concerned.  I 
might  point  out  that  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  which  came  into 
being  in  1956,  the  question  of  the  actual 
location  and  the  site  for  highway  con- 
struction must  be  Initiated  and  approved 
by  the  States  before  there  can  be  any 
Federal  participation  in  the  highway 
program.  Thus,  under  our  great  highway 
program  we  gave  to  the  States  the  ini- 
tiative as  far  as  location  and  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges  are  concerned, 
and  this  is  completely  similar  to  the  leg- 
islation we  have  before  us  today  and  the 
authority  the  State  of  Maryland  would 
have  under  this  bill. 

In  1938  the  Congress  approved  an  act — 
52  Stat.  205 — which  authorized  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  construct  a  bridge 
across  the  Susquehanna  River  within 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  a  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  a  point  in 
Charles  County,  Md.,  to  a  point  approxi- 
mately opposite  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
The  first  mentioned  bridge  is  entirely 
within  the  confines  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. The  bridge  across  the  Potomac 
River  connects  Maryland  with  Virginia 
and  is  an  interstate  bridge. 

In  1946  Congress  enacted  the  General 
Bridge  Act  which  gave  congressional 
consent,  subject  to  certain  Federal 
agency  approval,  to  bridges  and  tunnels 
across  navigable  waters  within  the  States. 
This  general  approval  did  not,  however. 


include  interstate  bridges  such  as  the 
Potomac  River  Bridge. 

In  1948  the  Congress  passed  an  act — 
Public  Law  654.  80th  Congress — which 
supplemented  the  1938  Maryland  act. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  the  State 
of  Maryland  was  authorized  to  construct 
a  bridge  across  or  a  tunnel  under  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  from  a  point  in  Anne 
Arundel  County  to  a  point  approximately 
opposite  on  Kent  Island — the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge — and  also  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel 
under  the  Patapsco  River  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore — the  Baltimore  Harbor  Tun- 
nel. The  act  permitted  the  State  to  fix 
and  charge  tolls  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  to  unite  or  group 
for  financing  purposes  either  or  both  of 
the  existing  bridges  with  either  or  both 
of  the  new  structures  authorized  by  the 
bill. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land the  revenues  from  the  Potomac 
River  Bridge,  the  Su.squehanna  River 
Bridge,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  and 
the  Baltimore  Harbor  Tunnel  are 
grouped  together  for  financing  purposes. 
The  Potomac  River  Bridge  is  an  inter- 
state bridge  connecting  Maryland  with 
Virginia.  The  other  three  structures  aie 
all  within  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
are  intrastate  in  character. 

The  Maryland  law  authorizing  the 
commission  to  construct  additional  toll 
structures  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  additional  crossing  of  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  authorizes  the  grouping  of  the 
toll  proceeds  of  all  of  the  existing  struc- 
tures in  connection  with  the  financing 
of  the  proposed  new  structures.  It  is  con- 
templated by  the  State  roads  commission, 
acting  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Mary- 
land legislature,  that  the  toll  revenue.-^ 
from  the  existing  Potomac  River  Bridge 
will  be  grouped  or  combined  with  the 
revenues  from  the  other  bridges  and  tun- 
nel in  connection  with  and  to  make  pos- 
sible the  financing  of  the  new  structures. 
Congressional  approval,  therefore,  is 
necessary. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  pooling  or  group- 
ing of  the  revenues  from  the  Potomac 
River  Bridge,  an  interstate  bridge,  for 
financing  pui-poses  the  State  of  Mary- 
land would  have  the  authority  to  con- 
struct all  of  the  projects  enumerated  ir, 
H.R.  11627  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reiterating  the  fol- 
lowing points  This  is  basically  a  State 
matter.  The  need  for  the  legislation  to- 
day is  purely  technical  in  nature.  There 
is  no  Federal  cost  involved. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  legislation. 

Before  closing  my  statement.  I  should 
like  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long].  He  criticized  the 
intecrity  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 
the  highway  director,  and  he  also  made 
certain  charges  against  the  Greiner  Co.. 
who  would  do  the  engineering  on  the 
bridge  to  be  built  under  this  bill  and  who 
did  the  engineering  on  the  present  bridge 
that  is  now  serving  traffic  over  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  Further,  as  one  package, 
they  will  do  the  preliminary  engineering 
on  all  of  these  projects.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Long]  said  that 
they  were  accused   of  certain   malfea- 
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sance,  or  whatever  he  charged  them  with, 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1954. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
best  vindication  that  could  be  given  to 
this  engineering  firm  is  that  they  have 
supervised  and  engineered  $150  million 
worth  of  work  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania since  that  time. 

Also  the  gentleman  accused  the 
Greiner  Co.  of  charging  exorbitant  fees 
with  regard  to  a  Florida  contract  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  That  same  Greiner 
organization  is  still  working  in  Florida 
under  the  same  contracts. 

I  do  not  know  what  better  vindication 
could  be  given  to  an  engineering  firm 
than  that. 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  neither  I  as 
chairman,  our  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  nor  even  the  Congress  has  ever 
told  a  State  highway  department  where 
to  locate  a  bridge,  a  tunnel,  or  a  high- 
way, even  when  we  were  paying  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  So  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  should  do  so  in  this  present 
instance. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  should 
amend  the  law  of  a  State  legislature  until 
the  State  legislature  and  the  Governor 
a.sk  Congress.  It  is  through  a  technical- 
ity that  we  have  to  pass  this  law.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  attempt  to  change 
the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks will  be  very  brief,  and  then  I  want 
to  yield  to  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
legislation  on  our  side,  the  gentlemnn 
from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Morton],  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
GudeI  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MathiasI. 

I  briefly  want  to  say  I  think  everyone 
knows  I  am  not  a  toll  road  proponent 
and  never  have  been.  This  is  a  matter 
the  State  legislature  acted  upon,  a  legis- 
lature that  was  elected  at  the  same  time 
the  bond  issue,  that  was  mentioned,  was 
voted  upon.  That  legislature,  elected  by 
the  people  of  Maryland,  as  I  understand 
it,  voted,  four-fifths  of  them,  for  the 
cnabl'ng  leeislation  passed,  with  respect 
tD  which  we  are  legislating  at  the  present 
time. 

This  is  a  fight  in  Maryland  and  not  a 
fight  involving  Florida,  and  this  is  why  I 
want  to  say  we  outside  of  Maryland 
should  not  get  Congre.ss  in  the  middle 
of  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  best 
way  to  get  Congress  in  the  middle  of  it 
Is  to  accept  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long]  to  strike  the  parallel  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge  from  the  bill.  That  would 
violate  what  the  State  legislature  has 
acted  upon. 

I  do  not  think  Congre.ss  ought  to  be  in 
the  business  of  deciding  what  bridges  the 
State  can  or  cannot  build  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  bridges.  This  bill  lets  the 
State  do  what  it  see  fit  to  do  as  to  all 
the  bridges  or  tunnels — all  four  of  them — 
and  the  State  decides  the  priorities;  it 
is  not  Congress  dictating  to  the  State 
that  it  can  decide  on  three  but  not  on  the 
fourth,  when  it  is  quite  obvious  on  the 
record    that    the    fourth,    the    parallel 


Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  is  the  one  needed 
the  most. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  get  intD  the  problems  of  the 
Maryland  delegation. 

I  know  that  all  but  one  of  the  Maty- 
land  Congressmen  support  it.  One  Mary- 
land Congre.ssman  does  not  support  it 
because  he  wants  it  in  his  district.  But 
I  do  not  think  Congress  ought  to  get 
into  that  kind  of  fight  when  the  legis- 
lature itself  says  we  should  let  the  State 
make  the  decision.  That  is  what  this  bill 
does.  There  is  no  Federal  money  involved. 

This  bill  permits  the  State  to  do  what 
it  sees  fit  as  to  all  the  bridges,  based  on 
priorities — that  is,  four  biidges  or  tun- 
nels in  total.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  legislation  has  merit  and  should  be 
supported.  I  think  the  best  way  for  Con- 
gress tD  stay  out  of  any  problems  relat- 
ing to  deciding  priorities,  which  has 
always  been  a  State  determination,  is  to 
vote  for  this  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
no  Federal  money  invloved.  then  it  is  up 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  finance  this  bridge.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct,  through 
tolls — which  is  the  proposal,  and  it  is 
the  proposal  the  Marj'land  Legislature 
has  acted  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Through  bond  issues  or 
tolls  or  however  they  want  to  finance 
it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Someone  has  spoken  of 
a  referendum.  If  the  referendum  was 
adverse  to  this  bridge,  then  the  Maryland 
Legislature  has  authority  to  take  care 
of  that  situation  by  not  providing  the 
construction  money. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  legislature  acted 
subsequent  to  the  referendum,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  four-fifths  vote  in  support  of 
the  legislation  that  is  presently  before 
us.  That  is  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
said  that  Congress  should  not  be  in  the 
middle  of  it,  but,  of  course,  Congress  is 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman,  in  my 
opinion,  is  trying  to  put  Congress  in  the 
middle  of  it.  aird  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  bill  keeps  Congress  out  of  an 
issue  that  should  be  decided  by  the  State 
of  Maryland 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  the  middle  of  this,  why  is 
this  bill  before  Congress? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
appreciate  this,  of  course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  I  do 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  glad  to  indicate 
it  is  necessary  for  this  bill  to  be  before 
Congres.5  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
Potomac    River    Bridge,    an    interstate 


bridge  on  U.S.  301,  which  was  authorized 
by  a  1938  act  of  Congress,  in  the  "pooled  ' 
financing  arrangement  for  four  existing 
toll  facilities  and  the  four  new  toll  facili- 
ties involved  in  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  pre- 
vious legislation  that  makes  this  bill  nec- 
essary. That  is  why  the  bill  is  before  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yie'd  further,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  to  pay  anything  about  the  cost  of 
these  bridges.  Woiild  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  a  bridge  like  this  is  going  to 
require  a  tremendous  nimiber  of  ap- 
proach roads,  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  asked  to  pay  for  in  future 
years,  including  the  S60  niilUon  Arundel 
expressway? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentlmian  knows 
full  well  that  if  the  bridge  were  built  in 
his  district  it  would  require  approaches 
as  well.  The  gentleman  likewise  knows 
that  if  money  is  going  to  be  spent  for 
an  approach,  or  if  approaches  are  con- 
structed, it  will  require  50  percent  State 
participation.  The  State  first  will  have 
to  put  up  its  own  money.  It  makes  the 
decision  supposedlj  on  the  merits.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  Congress  get  in  the  middle  of  a  purely 
State  controversy  by  following  the  gen- 
tleman's recommendation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  glad  he 
said  "supposedly  on  the  merits." 

I  might  point  out  that  not  only  is  the 
parallel  bridge  going  to  require  tremen- 
dous numbers  of  subsidiary  roads,  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  help  pay.  but  the  tunnel  around  the 
city  is  also  going  to  raise  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  committed  to  an  East-West 
expressway  through  the  city,  which  will 
cost  a  great  many  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars,  when  they  propose  to  put  a  tun- 
nel around  the  city. 

The  Federal  Government  is  right  in 
the  middle  of  these  projects,  whether  it 
likes  it  or  not. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  he  has  evidenced  by  his  discus- 
sion some  of  the  problems  that  now  exist 
or  will  exist  in  the  future  into  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  inject  itself 
if  it  should  say.  "No.  you  cannot  build 
the  parallel  Chesapeake  Bay  Parallel 
Bridge." 

That  is  a  decision  for  the  State.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  should  suggest  that 
Congress  dictate  to  the  State  what  should 
be  done  in  this  instance.  This  bill  would 
let  the  State  do  as  it  sees  fit,  based  upon 
its  own  determination  of  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Morton],  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  legislation. 

Here  we  have  an  argument  going  on, 
and  it  is  in  the  wrong  forum.  The  ques- 
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tion  as  to  where  Maryland  should  build 
its  bridges  and  where  it  should  build  its 
highways  and  tunnels,  and  questions  as 
to  the  pattern  of  the  highway  network 
of  Maryland,  certainly,  are  questions 
which  should  be  determined  and  an- 
swered within  the  State  itself.  Therefore, 
it  is  with  an  apology  I  come  before  the 
House  and  my  colleagues  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

I  am  not  going  to  respond  In  any  way 
to  the  allegation  which  has  been  put 
forth  that  there  are  ineflQciencies.  in- 
equities, or  even  bad  practices  within 
the  State  agencies  involved  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  highway  planning,  con- 
struction, and  administration.  Several 
admimstrations  have  been  involved  In 
this  proposition.  I  am  not  here  to  criti- 
cize the  administration  in  my  own  State, 
past  or  present,  be  it  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. I  do  that  at  home  and  I  do  it 
constructively. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  pass  this  bill 
because  it  is  necessary.  Navigable  waters 
are  involved.  Areas  which  concern  our 
national  defense  are  involved.  Other 
legislation  preceding  this  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  we  have  permissive  legislation 
to  go  about  our  business  of  selecting  a 
site  and  building  bndges  to  serve  the 
public  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GarmatzJ. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  now  being  considered  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  motorists  from  other  States  who 
travel  through  my  State.  This  latter  class 
includes  millions  every  year. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  State  Roads 
Commission  of  Maryland  to  coristruct 
four  additional  toll  structures. 

One  is  the  second  crossing  of  the  Baltl- 
niore  Harbor;  one  is  another  crossing  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  parallel  to  the  exist- 
ing Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge;  one  Is  a 
northern  crossing  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay;  and  the  other  is  a  southern  cross- 
ing of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  connecting 
southern  Maryland  with  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland. 

All  of  these  crossings  are  entirely  with- 
in the  State  of  Maryland  and  none  are 
on  or  directly  connected  with  the  Fed- 
eral Interstate  System  of  Highways. 

Being  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  living  in  Baltimore  city.  I  per- 
sonally know  that  a  second  crossing  of 
the  Baltimore  Harbor  is  necessary  and 
urgent.  Traffic  using  the  existing  Balti- 
more Harbor  Tunnel  backs  up  and  causes 
delays  practically  every  weekend  of  the 
year. 

I  also  know  from  personal  knowledge 
that  traffic  delays  occur  every  weekend 
during  the  summer  month.s  on  the  exist- 
ing Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge. 

These  traffic  jams  cause  hundreds  of 
motorists  to  wait  In  line  up  to  2  hours 
in  order  to  use  the  existing  bridge. 

On  the  eastern  shore  side  of  the  exist- 
ing bay  bridge  there  are  four  traffic  lanes 
to  accommodate  traffic  and  on  the  west- 
ern shore  side  of  the  bridge  there  is  also 
a  four-lane  highway. 

The  present  bridge  is  only  a  2-lane 
bridge  and  the  proposed  new  bridge  will 
be,  in  effect,  an  enlargement  and  im- 


provement of  the  existing  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge. 

Both  the  proposed  northern  and  the 
proposed  southern  crossings  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  are  included  in  the  State 
roads  commission's  proposed  highway 
program  and  will  become  necessary  in 
the  future. 

This  bill  merely  authorizes  the  State 
roads  commission  to  finance  and  con- 
struct these  crossings  in  conjunction 
with  certain  existing  toll  crossings  al- 
ready in  use. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
which  has  been  reapportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  construction  of  these  four  crossings. 
This  legislation.jKas  passed  at  the  1967 
session  of  the  general  assembly  by  four- 
fifths  or  more  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Maryland  Legislature. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland  is  on  record 
publicly  supporting  this  bill. 

The  Maryland  State  Roads  Commis- 
sion unanimously  endorsed  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  chairman  of  that  commis- 
sion is  on  record  by  letter  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives endorsing  this  legislation. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Mary- 
land, which  includes  the  Governor,  the 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
the  comptroller  of  Maryland,  has  unani- 
mously approved  preliminary  engineer- 
ing contracts  for  certain  of  the  projects 
included  in  this  bill. 

And.  in  addition,  seven  of  the  eight 
Members  of  Congress  from  Maryland 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  now 
before  this  House. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
for  this  Congress  not  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation or  to  amend  this  legislation 
would  have  the  effect  of  the  Congress 
attempting  to  dictate  the  location  and 
the  construction  priority  of  bridges  and 
tunnels  located  entirely  within  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

This.  I  submit,  Is  not  a  proper  function 
for  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  I  point  out  that  if  this  bill 
now  being  considered  becomes  law,  it  will 
not  cost  1  cent  of  Federal  Government 


money. 

Delays  have  already  cost  the  motorists 
desiring  to  use  these  structures  untold 
inconvenience  and  the  delays  have  cost 
the  State  of  Maryland  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  additional  construction  costs. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  now  pending.  In 
order  that  the  State  of  Maryland  may 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  these 
projects  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  First  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  for  his  help  and  support  In 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MACHEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 


to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  GarmatzI  for  his  statement 
and  to  urge  support  of  this  legislation. 
Of  course,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  and 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  11627 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  with  five 
of  my  Maryland  colleagues. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  is  an 
authorization  bill,  the  enactment  of 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  crossings  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Baltimore  Harbor. 
This  legislation  is  very  farsighted  be- 
cause It  would  authorize  a  number  of 
bay  and  harbor  crossings,  enough  in  my 
mind  to  meet  our  needs  for  decades.  En- 
actment of  this  bill  would  allow  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion of  each  additional  bay  and  harbor 
crossing  on  a  priority  basis  as  the  State 
sees  fit  without  the  necessity  of  coming 
back  to  the  Congress  for  additional  legis- 
lative authorization  each  time  an  addi- 
tional project  is  needed. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  there  has 
been  some  controversy  about  which  ad- 
ditional bay  crossing  should  be  con- 
structed first.  This  legislation  does  not 
settle  that  controversy,  nor  is  it  intended 
to.  But  it  will,  if  enacted,  allow  the  State 
to  assign  and  Implement  Its  constraction 
priorities  on  each  additional  crossing 
without  further  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  and  urge  its  enactment,  because  ad- 
ditional bay  and  harbor  crossings  are 
badly  needed  to  serve  the  people  of  our 
State  and  those  who  travel  through  it. 
Additional  bay  cro.ssings  in  particular 
can  mean  closer  economic  and  social  tie.s 
within  our  State  with  a  resultant 
strengthening  of  our  economy  and 
growth.  We  have  already  seen  this  to  a 
significant  degree  as  a  result  of  the  build- 
mg  of  the  first  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge. 
What  followed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  w-as 
nothing  less  than  dramatic.  We  should, 
through  enactment  of  this  omnibus  au- 
thorization bill,  assist  southern  Marj-- 
land.  the  southern  and  northern  portions 
of  the  Eastern  Shore,  in  achieving  simi- 
lar economic  growth. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  legislation  does  not  provide  for 
the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds.  It 
does  not  place  any  additional  financial 
obligation  on  the  Federal  Government 
It  is  merely  congressional  authorization 
for  the  State  of  Maryland  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  these  various  addi- 
tional crossings  under  its  o.vn  priority 
system  and  under  its  own  system  of 
financing. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Fifty-eight  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  332] 
Anderson,  III,      Arenda  Barrett 

Anderson.  Asliley  Bell 

Tenn.  Asplnall  Blatnlk 
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Bogg3 

Halpern 

Pool 

Bioomfleld 

Hebert 

Purcell 

Brown,  Calif, 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Rarlck 

Carey 

Herlong 

Resnick 

Celler 

Horton 

Ronan 

Chamberlain 

Howard 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Clark 

Jarman 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

Jones.  Mo, 

Roush 

Corman 

Kluczynski 

Roybal 

Davis,  Wis, 

Kornegay 

St,  Onge 

de  la  Garza 

Kyi 

Schadeberg 

Dent 

Laird 

Schcuer 

Derwinskl 

Long,  La, 

Schwengel 

Diggs 

McCulloch 

Smith.  N.Y, 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Stephens 

Dwyer 

Mass, 

Udall 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Mathlas,  Md 

Utt 

Farbsteln 

Mosher 

Williams,  Miss 

Fountain 

Multer 

Willis 

Krellnghuysen 

Nelsen 

Wright 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Wydler 

Gallagher 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Zablockl 

Goodell 

PhUbin 

Hiiileck 

Pickle 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Mills) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr,  Jcelson, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  jf  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
11627,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  356  Members  responded  to 
iheir  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Don  H,  Clausen!. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  MathiasI  may 
e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requst  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  unique  feature  of  the 
Federal  highway  program  is  that  it  is 
locally  controlled.  Local  initiative  deter- 
mines a  State's  participation  in  the  pro- 
cram.  States  define  their  highway  needs, 
determine  the  location  of  highways  and 
bridges,  secure  the  land,  and  otherwise 
implement  their  plans  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  goals. 

This  is  a  fundamental  principle — and 
the  principle  is  the  same  whether  it  ap- 
plies to  California.  New  York,  or  Mary- 
land, If  we  begin  today  to  dictate  at  the 
Federal  level  where  a  bridge  should  or 
should  not  be  built  we  violate  that  prin- 
ciple and  interject  Federal  controls  into 
an  area  where  they  do  not  belong. 

Any  parliamentary  maneuver  to  defeat 
this  principle  of  local  initiative  should 
itself  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland   (Mr.  GudeI. 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon (,  for 
the  work  which  he  has  done  on  this  legis- 
lation and  for  making  it  possible  to  im- 
prove the  transportation  system  in  our 
State. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  11627, 
which  will  authorize  construction  by  the 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  of  a 
parallel  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  among 


other    toll    facilities    of    the    State    of 
Maryland. 

Many  Members  of  the  House,  I  know, 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  our 
Maryland  and  Delaware  beaches  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  use  this  toll 
facility. 

I  hope  they  have  not  been  too  incon- 
venienced by  the  hardships  that  have 
been  incurred  on  them  by  lack  of  a 
proper  facility. 

This  is  a  positive  step  to  relieve  chok- 
ing congestion  which  hampers  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  Maryland  citizens  who 
travel  between  the  eastern  and  western 
shores,  whether  on  vacations  or  in  com- 
merce. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  develop- 
ing solutions  to  problems  of  traffic  con- 
gestion on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge. 
Thousands  of  residents  of  Montgomery, 
Howard,  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties, 
Md..  as  well  as  great  numbers  from  other 
points  in  metropolitan  areas  of  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore,  use  this  bridge  to 
reach  the  recreational  facilities  offered 
by  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  The  two- 
lane  span  carrying  this  tourist  volume  as 
well  as  the  growing  commerce  carried  by 
highw-ays  U.S.  50  and  301  has  achieved  a 
point  of  intolerable  congestion  during 
much  of  the  year. 

During  the  year  1967  a  condition 
known  by  traffic  engineers  as  "choking 
congestion"  existed  on  the  bridge  in  ex- 
cess of  300  hours.  This  is  six  times  the 
amount  of  tolerate  "choking  congestion" 
for  which  bridges  are  normally  designed. 
The  total  stopping  of  traffic,  during 
which  traffic  is  held  to  one  way,  for 
periods  of  over  an  hour,  occurred  70  times 
during  this  year. 

During  1967,  there  were  30  days  when 
this  two-lane  bridge  carried  between 
25,000  and  30,000  vehicles,  which  doubled 
the  average  daily  volume.  The  1967 
total  volume  of  vehicle  trips  should  ex- 
ceed 4  6  million. 

Two  different,  independent  traffic 
studies  conducted  for  the  Maryland 
State  Roads  Commission  during  two  dif- 
ferent and  successive  administrations 
have  produced  convincing  testimony  for 
the  need  of  this  facility.  Also  a  reap- 
portioned legislature  this  year  in- 
structed the  State  roads  commission  to 
proceed  with  this  program  according  to 
the  priorities  established  by  their  studies. 
Passage  of  H.R.  11627  is  basic  to  the  ef- 
ficient development  of  a  safe  and  ade- 
quate highway  system  for  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues, 

Mr,  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Friedel]. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11627. 

I  am  going  to  be  very  brief  in  my 
remarks.  This  is  a  noncontroversial  bill 
similar  to  one  which  passed  the  House  in 
the  last  Congress  by  unanimous  consent. 
This  is  a  bill  that  should  not  take  up  too 
much  of  our  valuable  time  today.  The 
construction  involved  in  this  bill  has 
been  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  which  told  the  Governor 
and  the  State  roads  commission  to  pick 
the  best  sites.  This  might  be  a  site  which 
my  colleague,  who  is  opposed  to  the  bill, 


would  approve  himself.  This  could  be  any 
of  three  bridges  or  tunnels.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  selections  of  sites.  I  leave  it  to 
the  experts  who  will  know  where  any 
bridges  or  tunnels  should  go.  All  this  bill 
does  is  authorize  the  State  of  Marjiand 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  the 
necessary  bridges  or  tunnels. 

It   does   not   cost  the   Government   a 
penny. 
Only  State  money  is  involved. 
I  commend  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  for  expediting  action  on  this 
legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  I  certainly  hope  it  passes  so  our 
State  can  get  on  with  construction  of 
these  much-needed  bridges  and  tunnels. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr,  Edmondson], 

Mr,  EDMONDSON,  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H,R.  11627. 1  do  so  with 
the  greatest  of  respect  for  the  dissenting 
member  of  the  Maryland  delegation  in 
the  House  who  has  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  testified  against  this  bill. 
He  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  testified  against  the  rule  and 
now  has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
an  argument  which  in  my  opinion  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  concluded 
was  primarily  an  argument  to  be  settlea 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  people 
of  Maryland. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  all  the 
due  respect  in  the  world  for  our  dissent- 
ing friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr  Long],  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  an  overw^helming  showing 
from  the  State  of  Maryland  would  ap- 
pear to  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

For  instance,  if  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  will  take  a  look  at  this  bill, 
they  will  see  that  the  bill  is  not  only 
sponsored  in  this  House  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  but 
also  by  six  other  members  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, It  is  not  a  Democratic  spon- 
sorship exclusively  or  a  Republican  spon- 
sorship. It  is  a  bipartisan  sponsorship. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party.  It  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Maryland, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
that  point? 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Not  at  this  point,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
in  a  moment. 

Furthermore.  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  various  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  involved  which 
have  been  asked  to  present  their  views 
with  reference  to  this  particular  bUl  have 
not  supplied  to  our  committee  nor  to  this 
House  any  solid  reason  for  denying  the 
State  of  Maryland  the  consent  that  has 
routinely  been  given  to  any  other  State 
which  has  requested  this  type  of  consent 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  a 
navigable  stream. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  a  di- 
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rect  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
this  project — and  this  bill  authorizes  not 
one  dime  as  a  Federal  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  these  structures — and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  type  of  an  adverse  report 
from  either  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation or  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
personally,  I  cannot  see  any  solid  reason 
for  this  House  to  enter  into  the  question 
or  the  judgment  decision  as  to  where 
these  bridges  and  as  to  where  these  tun- 
nels should  be  built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
have  made  a  record  which  indicates  to  us 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  the  State 
should  handle  and  that  should  properly 
be  left  to  the  State,  in  this  instance  to 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Mai  y land  delegation  supports  the  bill.  It 
does  have  the  support  of  the  people  who 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  road- 
buildlng  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

With  that  type  of  showing  and  with 
that  type  of  record,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  completely  out  of  line  with  the 
precedents  in  this  House  for  this  body  to 
vote  against  this  bill  which  has  been 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
LoNGl  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
point  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mainland.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  supports  this  bill.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
realizes  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  owns  land  right  next  to  the 
bridge  in  question,  with  six  or  eight  other 
persons — business  and  political  associ- 
ates? I  wonder  further  if  the  gentleman 
realizes  thai  last  year  when  this  fact 
was  disclosed,  he  in  a  public  announce- 
ment said  that  he  was  going  to  sell  the 
land  and  give  the  proceeds  received 
therefor  to  charity?  This  has  not  been 
done.  But,  evidently,  after  prodding,  he 
has  agreed  to  do  it.  However,  what  profit 
he  might  make  from  the  sale  thereof,  he 
still  has  an  obligation  to  his  six  or  eight 
other  very  close  political  associates  who 
still  own  in  conjunction  with  him  the 
land  in  question.  Therefore,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  a  real  conflict  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Further.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Governor's  recommendation  should 
be  taken  in  any  authoritative  sense. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Withoit  passing  in 
any  way  upon  the  merits  of  that  point,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  whether  or  not  the 
Governor  does  have  an  interest  in  this 
particular  consti-uction  project  is  a  mat- 
ter that  apparently  has  not  been  persua- 
sive with  many  of  the  colleagues  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  that  in- 
cludes members  of  twth  parties.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  record  that  the  people  di- 
rectly concerned  with  roadbjilding,  in- 
cluding the  legislature  itself  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  have  endorsed  this  project 
and  have  given  it  their  support. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate   the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma 


yielding  to  me  at  this  point.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  real  estate 
ownership.  I  think  it  is  proper  that  I  dis- 
close the  fact  that  I  do  live  on  the  East- 
em  Shore,  and  that  my  house  is  located 
fairly  near  the  end  of  the  present  Bay 
Bridge.  I  think  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  LMr.  Long],  also  has 
property  which  would  be  very  close  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  will  be  glad 
to  bet  the  gentleman  $5,000  if  he  can 
demonstrate  that  I  own  any  land  within 
20  miles  of  any  bridge  location  that  is 
now  proposed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  My  house  is  within  20 
miles,  and  I  feel  that  is  pretty  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  to  my  left.  I  wish 
he  would  pay  attention,  if  he  would, 
please.  The  gentleman  says  he  does  not 
own  any  land  near  a  bay  bridge  proposed 
location.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  a 
little  animosity  going  on  between  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland.  But  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman:  Does  he  own  any 
land  near  one  of  the  military  bases  in  his 
district  where  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  doing  some  building?  And  as  a 
member  of  the  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land if  that  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  Governor  made  this  charge 
in  desperation,  and  I  would  say  that  I 
have  owned  a  farm  which  is  completely 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, a  good  3  miles.  It  is  being  used  for 
farming.  And  I  have  a  quotation  which 
I  am  going  to  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  from  my  opponent  in  the  last 
election  who  said  he  had  absolutely  no 
ground  on  which  to  charge  me  with  any 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  ownership  of 
my  farm,  and  that  was  my  opponent  Paul 
McHenry  in  the  last  campaign. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  gentleman  has 
not  answered  my  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  not  answered  my 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  What  is  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  About  owning  prop- 
erty near  a  military   installation.  The 
gentleman  calls  It  a  farm. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  call  it  a 


farm,  and  it  is  far  from  being  near  any 
military  reservation:  It  is  separated  by 
an  entire  city  from  the  military  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  What  city  is  the  gen- 
tleman referring  to? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  city  of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  a  city  of  four 
gasohne  stations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  pen- 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  LoNol. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  had  orig- 
inally been  promised  5  minutes  by  the 
chairman,  but  I  will  try  to  make  it  in 
3  minutes. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
voters  rejected  the  parallel  bay  bridge 
project  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
last  election;  then  the  legislature  re- 
passed it. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  our  new 
Governor,  who  has  a  conflict  of  interest. 
has  enormous  patronage  power.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  new  Governor  in  Maryland 
can  get  just  about  anything  he  wants 
from  the  legislature  if  he  wants  to  give 
out  enough  patronage  for  doing  so.  And 
this  case  is  no  exception.  These  are  the 
facts  of  political  life  in  my  State  of 
Maryland. 

I  have  gone  into  a  lot  of  the  back- 
ground on  the  experts  who  recom- 
mended the  parallel  bridge,  and  I  have 
found  out  that  Coverdale  &  Colpitis,  the 
traffic  consultants,  has  goofed  on  eight 
different  projects  in  other  States,  repre- 
senting nearly  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  projects  that  are  in  de- 
fault of  interest,  are  being  paid  out  o' 
borrowed  money,  or  have  had  to  raise 
tolls  to  escape  default.  Those  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  experts.  One-sixth 
of  all  of  the  projects  of  Coverdale  &  Col- 
pitts.  using  the  figures  of  the  State  roads 
commission,  are  in  trouble  throughout 
the  country. 

Why  should  we  take  the  word  of  these 
experts  when,  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  the  people  of  Maryland,  the  project 
was  rejected?  I  believe  the  people  of 
Marj'land  have  a  right  to  say  that  they 
do  not  want  the  parallel  bridge.  They 
said  so  decisively. 

We  are  told  that  this  vote  here  today 
is  merely  a  technicality,  but  that  is  not 
what  it  means  to  the  Baltimore  area.  In 
the  Baltimore  area,  congressional  ap- 
proval means  approval  of  this  project. 
That  is  the  thinking,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Governor  and  the  head  of  the  State 
roads  commission. 

While  Federal  money  is  not  Involved 
here,  the  Federal  Government  is  involved 
in  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  $70  or  $100  million 
worth  of  toll  money  is  going  to  be  used 
up  to  pay  for  the  parallel  bridge.  This 
will  divert  money  awviy  from  projects 
which  the  people  of  Maryland  might 
build  with  toll  revenue  and  tliereby  re- 
duce future  demands  on  the  Federal  tax- 
payer and  Federal  road  funds. 

The  indirect  burden  is  thus  very  greai. 
Furthermore.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
is  a  duplicative  facility.  Remember  that 
all   over   this   country   we   have   a   tre- 
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mendous  need  for  roads  and  bridges.  In 
this  case,  we  are  being  asked  to  put  a 
bridge  right  next  to  a  bridge  when  in 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  of  nearly  200  miles  there  is  only  one 
crossing.  And  then  they  will  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  money  for 
access  roads. 

Sixty  million  dollars  is  already  being 
projected  for  an  Arundel  Expressway  to 
lead  to  the  bridge.  They  are  also  going  to 
need  money  for  a  Kent  Narrows  Bridge 
which  is  going  to  take  millions  of  dollars, 
and  for  a  Choptank  Bridge. 

All  this  money  is  to  go  to  feed  into  a 
bridge  which  is  a  wholly  duplicative  fa- 
cility and  which  adds  nothing  to  the 
economy  of  Mainland. 

I  think  it  Is  of  vast  concern  to  the 
Congress  when  money  is  being  wasted 
anywhere  and  when  sooner  or  later  the 
Congress  is  going  to  be  asked  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  before  the 
House  today  was  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  some  3  or  4  years  ago.  It  went 
over  to  the  other  body  and  they  failed  to 
act  on  it.  It  is  similar  to  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  by  unanimous 
consent. 

As  I  said  before,  when  it  comes  to  the 
selection  and  location,  when  we  are  put- 
ting up  90  percent  of  the  money,  under 
the  1956  act,  the  State  highway  director 
selects  the  location  whether  it  be  a  bridge 
or  a  highway.  In  this  case  not  one  dollar 
Is  being  put  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  all  that  the  State  legislator 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  the  State  highway  director  are 
asking  for  is  for  permissive  legislation  so 
that  they  may  build  these  projects  when 
and  where  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read 

Tl.e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  16.  1948  (62 
Stat.  463,  Public  Law  654.  Eightieth  Con- 
gress) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (2)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■(2)"  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "iS)  a  bridge  parallel  to  the 
existing  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  from  a  point  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  at  or  ne<<r  Sandy  Point  to  a  point  in 
Queen  Annes  County  at  or  near  Kent  Island, 
and  approaches,  including  connecting  high- 
ways, thereto.  (4)  a  brld;?e  across  or  a  tunnel 
under  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  State  of 
M.iryland  from  a  point  in  Baltimore  County 
at  or  near  Millers  Island  to  a  point  in  Kent 
County,  or  a  combined  bridge  and  tunnel  at 
such  location,  and  approaches.  Including 
connecting  highways,  thereto.  (5)  a  bridge 
across  or  a  tunnel  under  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  the  State  of  Maryland  from  a  point  In 
Caivert  County  to  a  point  in  Dorchester 
County,  or  a  combined  bridge  and  tunnel  at 
such  location,  and  approaches,  includine 
connoctlng  highways,  thereto,  and  (6)  an  ad- 
ditional tunnel  under  or  a  bridge  across  the 
Pat.ipsco  River  from  a  point  at  or  near 
Hawkins  Point  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  a 
p>olnt  at  or  near  Sparrows  Point  In  Baltimore 
County,  find  approaches,  including  connect- 
ing highways,  thereto." 


Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  of  June  16,  1948.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •'either  or  both"  at  each  of  the 
two  places  where  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place  "any  one  or 
more". 

Mr.  CRAMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BT     MB.    LONG    OF 
MARYL.^ND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: On  the  first  page  strike  out  line  8  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  including 
"(4)   a"  on  line  4  of  page  2. 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "(5)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 4 )  ". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 5 )  ". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  strike  out  the  parallel  bridge  portion 
of  this  three  bridge-tunnel  package. 

As  you  probably  know  by  now.  this  bill 
proposes  to  let  the  State  of  Maryland 
build  three  bridges.  One  of  them  would 
be  parallel  to  the  present  bridge,  would 
cost  between  $70  and  $100  million,  and 
would  involve  an  annual  interest  and 
amortization  cost  of  $4  or  $5  million.  It 
would  also  require  more  traffic  to  pay  for 
it  than  is  projected  by  the  State  roads 
commission  through  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury. That  is  the  first  item. 

The  second  is  a  bridge  in  .southern 
Maryland.  The  third  is  a  bridge  from 
Baltimore  over  to  Kent  County,  which 
I  have  favored  If  a  bridge  is  needed  at 
all,  about  which  there  is  considerable 
question  and  the  fourth  is  a  tunnel  un- 
der the  Baltimore  Harbor  which  would 
be  parallel  to  the  present  tunnel.  I  might 
point  out  that  it  probably  will  not  be 
needed  once  the  projected  East-West 
Expressway  gets  through.  But  I  am  not 
proposing  that  at  the  present  time.  I  am 
asking  the  Committee  to  throw  out  the 
parallel  bridge  from  this  bill.  This  was 
the  bridge  which  was  rejected  by  the 
voters  of  Maryland  overwhelmingly  in 
one  of  the  largest  voter  turnouts  we  have 
had  in  the  history  of  voter  referendums 
in  Maryland  The  voters  turned  the  pro- 
posal dowTi  in  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedel]  over- 
whelmingly, and  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gar- 
MATzi  overwhelmingly,  and  In  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  Marj-land 
[Mr.  Fallon]  overwhelmingly,  and,  of 
course,  in  my  district  overwhelmingly. 

I  bring  this  amendment  before  the 
House  because  this  bridge  is  not  needed. 
It  is  congested  for  only  a  few  summer 
weekends  a  year,  and  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  ever  build  enough  facilities  in  this 
country  so  that  they  will  not  be  con- 
gested some  of  the  time.  What  conges- 
tion there  is  could  be  relieved  by  build- 
ing more  toll  booths  and  by  manning 


some  of  the  toll  booths  that  art  not  open 
at  busy  times. 

On  Labor  Day  I  went  across  the  bridge 
and  one  of  the  toll  booths  was  closed 
down  because  the  toll  collector  was  out 
to  luiich.  Traffic  was  limping  across  the 
bridge. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  State 
roads  commission  wants  congestion. 
They  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
build  a  case  to  build  this  parallel  bridge. 
That  is  the  main  reason  that  this  bill 
has  been  brought  before  you.  The  other 
three  projects,  except  possibly  the  har- 
bor tunnel,  were  put  in  the  State  legis- 
lature's package  bridge  bill  to  get  votes. 
This  bill  was  gotten  through  the  State 
legislature  by  the  process  of  misrepre- 
sentation. The  legislators  were  made  to 
believe  there  was  enough  money  for 
three  bridges  and  a  tunnel. 

I  say  to  you  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  for  more  than  the  parallel  bridge 
and  a  harbor  tunnel.  These  two  proj- 
ects together  will  bond  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State  until  the  year  2000.  and 
there  will  never  be  any  chance  in  the 
rest  of  this  century  to  build  a  bridge  in 
northern  or  southern  Maryland. 

The  parallel  bridge  and  the  harbor 
tunnel  are  both  duplicative  facilities. 
These  facilities  together  will  also  require 
the  Federal  Government  sooner  or  later 
to  dig  into  its  pocket  to  build  all  sorts  of 
other  roads  This  is  verj-  much  a  prac- 
tical matter  before  you  because,  as  I  have 
maintained,  when  you  wast.e  money  on  a 
project  of  this  sort,  you  create  a  demand 
that  the  Federal  taxpayer  solve  the  prob- 
lems you  have  created  The  proposed 
project  will  create  great  demands  in  the 
future  for  Federal  roads  to  feed  Into 
this  duplicative  facility  which  will  do 
nothing  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  hope  ven-'  much  that  the  Committee 
will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  mv 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Friedel  1. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  You  mentioned  that  a 
parallel  bay  bridge  would  cost  $70  mil- 
lion to  build. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marviand.  That  was  the 
estimated  cost  3  or  4  years  ago.  accord- 
ing to  the  State  report  Now  it  would 
probably  be  much  more  than  that.  It 
might  well  go  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  a  bridge  in  the  northern  bay  or 
a  bridge  in  the  southern  bay  would  cosf 

Mr  LONG  of  Mar>'Iand  I  think  a 
northern  bridge  would  cost  somewhat 
more  than  that  amount,  not  a  great  deal 
more.  What  I  maintain  is  that  if  any 
bridge  is  needed  at  all — and  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  is  at  the  present  time  or  in 
In  some  years  to  come — we  should  put  It 
In  another  location  While  another  bridge 
in  the  northern  part  of  thp  bav  would 
cost  more,  it  would  do  something  for  the 
people  of  the  State  It  would  build  \ip 
the  economy  of  the  State.  It  would  give 
the  people  of  the  State  another  way  of 
getting  across  the  bay.  The  proposed 
parallel  bridge  would  merely  provide  a 
duplicative  facility  which  would  help 
only  a  few  people  on  a  few  weekends  a 
year. 
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It  is  about  as  close  to  pure  waste  as 
anything  you  could  imagine. 

I  might  say  also  that  these  bridges  are 
getting  more  expensive  all  the  time. 
When  the  present  bridge  was  built,  the 
cost  of  borrowed  money  was  2.9  percent. 
They  will  probably  have  trouble  getting 
the  necessary  money  for  the  proposed 
bridge  for  Interest  rates  approaching  6 
percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  The  gentleman  has 
taken  a  lot  of  time  of  the  Congress  to- 
day. The  amendment  he  is  offering  does 
nothing  more  than  amend  a  law  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  That  is  exactly  what 
it  does. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
overwhelmingly  and  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, which  made  it  a  law  of  the  State. 
The  gentleman  is  coming  to  the  Congress 
and  asking  us  to  amend  a  law  of  the  State 
legislature.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
right  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
do  it,  because  we  will  get  ourselves  into 
a  lot  of  trouble  if  we  start  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garm.atz] 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve what  the  gentleman  from  Mar>-- 
land  [Mr.  Long]  is  trying  to  tell  other 
Members  of  this  body  is  that  everybody 
is  out  of  step  but  him.  Certain  Members 
of  Congress  are  out  of  step,  the  State  leg- 
islature is  out  of  step,  the  State  senate 
is  out  of  step,  the  Governor  of  Marj'land 
is  out  of  step,  and  the  board  of  public 
works,  which  consists  of  the  controller 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  treas- 
urer of  the  State  of  Maryland— everj-- 
body  is  out  of  step  but  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>-land  [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think, 
rather  than  belabor  this,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  whether  this  Legislature,  this 
Congress,  wants  to  teU  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  where  to  build  its 
bridges.  If  we  accept  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Congress,  we  are  actually  mak- 
ing a  site  selection  for  a  bridge  without 
any  information,  without  figures,  with- 
out traffic  studies,  without  anything. 

The  bill  is  permissive  and  it  has  taken 
all  the  sites  which  are  logical  for  the 
bridges  across  the  bay  and  for  the  tun- 
nel under  the  Baltimore  Harbor.  This 
problem  then  will  have  to  be  resolved 
through  all  the  mechanisms  that  are 
available  for  such  resolution,  in  the 
State  organization,  in  its  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  LongI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  JoELsoN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11627)  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, by  and  through  its  State  roads 
commission  or  the  successors  of  said 
commission,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  certain  additional  bridges  and 
tunnels  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  948,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RZCOMMrr 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  11627)  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 
The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   question   was   taken;    and    there 
were— yeas  344,  nays  9,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  78,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  333] 
YEAS — 344 
Abbttt  Bolton  Clark 

Abernethy  Brademas  Clausen, 

Adair  Brasco  Don  H. 

Adams  Bray  Clawson,  r)el 

Addabbo  Brtnkley  Cleveland 

Albert  Brock  Cohelan 

Andrews.  Ala.      Brooks  Collier 

Andrews,  Brotzman  Colmer 

N  Dak.  Brown,  Mich.      Conable 

Annunzlo  Brown,  Ohio       Conte 

Ashbrook  BroyhlU,  N.C.      Corbett 

Ashmore  Broyhlll  ,Va.       Cowger 

Ayres  Buchanan  Cramer 

Baring  Burke.  Pla  Culver 

Bates  Burke.  Mass.       Cunningham 

Battln  Burleson  Curtis 

Belcher  Burton,  Calif.     Daniels 

Bennett  Burton,  tltah      Davis,  Oa. 

Berry  Bush  Dawson 

Betts  Byrne.  Pa.  de  la  Oarza 

BevllI  Byrnes,  Wis.        Delaney 

Blester  Cabell  Dellenback 

Bingham  Cahlll  Denney 

Blackburn  Carter  Devlne 

Blanton  Casey  Dickinson 

Bola-d  Cederberg  DlngeU 

Bolllrg  Clancy  Dole 


Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galinanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Ga  things 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg 
Green.  Pa 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacGreogr 

Machen 

Madden 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mo.ss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

O  Hara,  111. 

Olsen 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnle 

PofT 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulIIen 

Rallsbnck 

Randall 

Rees 

Held.  Ill 

NAYS— 9 


Held.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schiieebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Hays 

Long.  Md 
Mahon 


OKonskl 
ONeal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 


Ryan 

Vtgorlto 
Wolff 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Michel 
NOT  VOTTNG— 78 


Anderson.  111.  Asplnall 

Anderson,  Barrett 

Tenn.  Bell 

Arends  Blatnlk 

Ashley  Boggs 


Bow 

Broom  fleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Button 
Carey 
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Celler 

Herlong 

Resnlck 

Chamberlain 

Horlon 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Conyers 

Jarman 

Ronan 

Gorman 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Daddario 

Kornegay 

Rostenkowski 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kyi 

RouRh 

Dent 

Laird 

Roybal 

Derwlnskl 

Lone.  La. 

Ruppe 

Dlggs 

Macdonald, 

St.  Onge 

Donohue 

Mass. 

Schadeberg 

Dwyer 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Slack 

Edwards,  Calif. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Farbstein 

Mosher 

Stephens 

Fountain 

Multer 

Udall 

Frellnghuysen 

Nelsen 

Utt 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Nix 

Watson 

Gallagher 

OHara.  Mich. 

Williams,  Miss. 

Halleck 

Phil  bin 

Willis 

Halpern 

Pickle 

Wright 

Hawkins 

Poage 

Wydler 

Hebert 

Purcell 

Zablockl 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rarlck 

So  the  bill 

«as  passed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr. 
Michel  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr  Bell. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr  Arends. 

Mr  Asplnall  with  Mrs  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr  Chamberlain. 

Mr  Daddario  with  Mr.  BroomJleld. 

Mr  Multer  with  Mr  Nelsen 

Mr  Donohue  with  Mr  Bow. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr  Horton. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr  Utt. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Roonev  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Farbst«ln  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr  Ronan  with  Mr  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr    Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr  Hawkins. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wllliains 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr   Fulton  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  R«snick  with  Mr  Nix 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr  Pickle. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
hve  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mar\-- 
land  [Mr.  MathiasI.  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  'yea.  '  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  12603.  NATIONAL  VIS- 
ITORS  CENTER  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee   on 


Public  Works  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  12603, 
the  National  Visitors  Center  Act  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  CRAMEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  understand  that  the  report  is  in 
the  process  of  being  prepared,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  minority  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  it  prior  to  its 
being  filed. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  shall,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  consult  with  the  minority  be- 
fore the  report  is  filed  before  midnight. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JEWISH    UNIT    SAYS    TWO    GROUPS 
SPREAD  ARAB  HATE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
an  article  that  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's edition — October  23,  1967 — of  the 
New  York  Times. 

This  news  story  clearly  indicates  how 
hate  organizations  become  captives  of 
and  prey  to  propaganda  designed  to  build 
up  ill  will,  opposition,  and  hate  against 
individuals,  nationalities,  and  nations. 
This  is  accomplished  by  simply  parroting 
reams  of  false  and  misleading  charges 
that  constantly  bombard  the  public  and 
the  press. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
Brith  has  effectively  and  persuasively 
exposed  this  activity.  This  organization 
and  its  national  director  of  the  league. 
Mr  Benjamin  R  Epstein  deserve  the 
commendation  of  all  fair  minded  people 
for  performing  this  most  useful  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  article  at  this  ix)int  in 
the  Record. 

Jewish  Unit  Says  Two  Groups  Spread  .\k\-b 
Hate — Anti-Defamation  Boot  Asserts 
SNCC  AND  States  Rights  Party  .^re  Both 
Racist 

(By  Irving  Splege) 
Houston,  October  22. — The  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rlth  today  accused  two 
racist  groups,  one  antlwhlte  and  the  other 
antlnegro,  of  disseminating  Arab-sponsored, 
"gutter  level  propaganda"  In  this  country 
aganst  Jews  and  Israel. 

Benjamin  R.  Epstein,  national  director  of 
the  league,  who  made  pubUc  a  study  con- 
taining the  charges,  named  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
National  States  Rights  party  as  the  groups 
In  que.'^tlo'i. 
Mr.   Epstein   described   the  student   com- 


mittee as  a  "black  racist  and  left-wing  revo- 
lutionary organization"  and  Its  "f>olar  oppo- 
site. N.S.R.P.."  as  "neo-Nazi  white  racist." 

The  study  declared  that  the  two  groups 
were  circulating  propaganda  materials  pro- 
duced by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation and  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation 

The  Arab  groups,  the  league  said,  are 
registered  with  the  United  Stales  Government 
as  agents  for  foreign  powers,  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

THREE-DAV    meeting   ENDS 

The  report  highlighted  the  closing  session 
at  the  Warwick  Hotel  of  a  three-day  meeting 
of  the  league's  national  executive  committee. 
the  policy-making  body  of  the  organization. 
The  league  seeks  to  safeguard  the  cUil  and 
religious  rights  of  Jews  here  and  abroad,  and 
also  plays  a  strong  role  in  the  civil  rights 
movement 

Mr  Epstein  charged  that  the  S.N.C.C.  news- 
letter and  the  states  rights  party's  publica- 
tion. Thunderbolt,  showed  almost  "word- 
for-word  dependence"  on  Arab  propaganda 
material  against  Jews.  Zionism  and  the  State 
of  Israel. 

He  said  that  S.N.C.C.'s  newsletter  "parroted 
whole  sections  of  a  1966  Palestine  liberation 
organization  diatribe  produced  In  Beirut, 
Lebanon,"  while  the  Thunderbolt  reproduced 
whole  paragraphs  from  a  Palestine  Arab 
delegation  polemic  issued  last  July  14. 

Mr  Epstein  exhibited  pages  of  printed 
material  that  both  American  groups  had 
culled   from   Arab   propaganda   publications. 

For  instance,  the  Palestine  Liberation  or- 
ganization asserted  that  'the  Jewish  slate 
(Israel]  was  planted  at  the  jxilnt  of  inter- 
section of  Asia  and  Africa  without  the  free 
approval  of  any  Middle  Eastern,  Asian  or 
African  country,  except  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  itself  ruled  by  an  alien  minority." 

SAME    SENTENCE    USED 

In  the  S.N.C.C.  newsletter,  the  same  sen- 
tence appears. 

The  Thunderbolt  quoted  almost  verbatim 
from  the  Palestine  Arab  pamphlet,  which 
charged  Jews  with  war  crimes  and  genocide. 

The  league  study  described  the  Palestine 
liberation  organization  as  a  'notorious  and 
extremist  Arab  propaganda  apparatus,  mas- 
terminded by  Ahmed  Shukalry.  a  long-time 
Arab  spokesman  who  has  engaged  In  anti- 
Jewish  tirades  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere" 

TTie  Palestine  delegation,  the  league  said, 
is  the  group  headed  by  Haj  Amln  El-Hus- 
selnl.  the  former  grand  mufti  In  Jerusalem 
who  supported  Hitler  during  World  War  II. 

The  study  said  that  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion organization  had  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  operated  "on  a  mllllon-dollar-a-yeaj 
budget  provided  by  the  Arab  League  " 

The  study  said  the  group  was  under  the 
direction  of  Izzat  Tannous,  a  Pale«tinian 
Arab  who  has  acted  as  a  spokesman  for  Arab 
refugees   at   the   United   Nations. 

Mr.  Epstein  said  that  the  use  of  Arab 
materials  placed  S.N.C.C.  "at  the  disposal  of 
Arab  propagandists  as  an  overeager  hand- 
maiden " 

He  also  charged  that  the  National  States 
Rights  Party  was  a  "notorious.  anti-Jewish 
and  anti-Negro  group." 

Mr.  Epstein  said  that  the  party  was  or- 
ganized in  KnoxvlUe  Tenn..  In  1958  and  now 
operated  out  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Its  philosophy, 
he  said.  Is  "neo-Nazi." 


REPORT    ON    ANTI- VIETNAM    WAR 
DEMONSTRATION      AT      PENTAGON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  October  21,  for  a  period  of 
approximately  3  hours,  I  observed  first- 
hand the  antiwar  demonstrators  at  the 
Pentagon.  Because  of  your  interest  in 
this  demonstration,  I  would  lilte  to  relay 
to  you  my  observations. 

At  about  3:45  p.m.  the  crowds  began 
to  build  up  and  were  pushing  toward 
the  line  of  militarj-  police.  Members  of 
the  503d  MP  Battalion  plus  U.S.  marshals 
were  holding  the  crowd  back.  At  4 :  15  p.m. 
several  demonstrators  broke  through 
miUtary  police  and  confronted  several 
marshals  who  properly  and  quickly  used 
their  nightsticks  to  control  the  demon- 
strators. The  U.S.  marshals  handled 
themselves  very  well:  However,  they 
seemed  rougher  than  the  soldiers. 
Around  5  p.m.  a  platoon  marched  out  of 
the  Mall  entrance  of  the  Pentagon  as  re- 
inforcements. The  show  of  new  strength 
caused  the  crowd  to  yell  and  holler.  I 
noticed  that  no  soldier  had  his  weapon 
loaded  but  did  have  ammunition  avail- 
able on  his  belt.  Considering  the  crowd 
and  demonstrators  involved,  this,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  proper  procedure  of 
handling  the  ammunition  I  would  esti- 
mate about  40.000  people  present  at  the 
most:  possible  5.000  were  actually  hard- 
core antiwar  demonstrators,  another 
5.000  were  lukewarm  protestors,  and  the 
other  30,000  were  there  for  entertain- 
ment Some  had  even  brought  a  football 
and  were  playing  touch  football  during 
the  lull. 

Around  5:30  p.m.,  possibly  70  or  80 
demonstrators  broke  through  a  line  of 
U.S.  marshals  and  did  enter  the  building 
but  were  quickly  thrown  out  by  marshals 
and  soldiers.  Between  5:30  and  6  about 
2,000  demonstrators  started  walking  to- 
ward the  Pentagon.  A  platoon  of  the 
503d  MP  Battalion  was  brought  out  of 
the  building  and  moved  toward  the 
crowd.  The  platoon  had  to  crawl  through 
manmade  rope  fences  and  became  some- 
what disorganized  after  going  through 
the  fences.  One  squad  of  the  platoon  was 
as  much  as  75  yards  in  front  of  the  rest 
and  were  quickly  surrounded  by  the 
demonstrators. 

The  protesters  pushed  and  shoved 
these  MP's  and  then  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  squad  leader  marched  the 
squad  back  past  the  platoon  and  Into 
another  group  of  demonstrators  rather 
than  back  into  platoon  position.  There 
heavy  scuffling  started.  On  two  different 
occasions  the  peaceniks  had  a  soldier  on 
the  ground  and  were  beating  them.  The 
demonstrators  were  pulled  off  by  other 
soldiers  and  other  protesters.  In  all  fair- 
ness, this  was  not  a  vicious  crowd,  or  they 
could  have  possibly  stomped  some  of  the 
MP's  to  death  if  they  had  wanted  to.  On 
the  overall  operation,  the  military  and 
marshals  did  a  splendid  job.  and  I  no- 
ticed especially  the  individual  bravery 
of  the  soldiers  In  the  trapped  platoon 
But.  in,  my  opinion,  more  riot  training 
Is  needed  by  this  unit. 

The  thoughts  that  were  going  through 
my  mind  during  the  3  hours  I  observed 
the  demonstration  were  what  eflect  this 
would  have  on  our  gallant  soldiers  now 
flighting  in  Vletrmm.  what  kind  of  image 
this  would  help  to  create  In  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  what  the 


cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  for  all  the 
elaborate  preparations  made  at  the  Pen- 
tagon to  repel  the  demonstration. 

I  hope  that  our  Government  will  not 
permit  this  cheap  show  to  come  to  town 
again. 


USE  OF  SOVIET  SURFACE-TO-SUR- 
FACE GUIDED  MISSILE  TO  SINK 
ISRAEL  SHIP 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  very  serious  implications  for  the 
United  States  in  the  use  of  a  Soviet 
surface-to-surface  guided  missile  to  sink 
an  Israel  ship.  This  Is  the  first  time  In 
history  that  a  Russian  radar-controlled 
missile  has  been  used  to  sink  a  ship  of 
any  flag.  If  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to 
equip  and  assist  the  Egyptians  to  blow 
up  an  Israel  destroyer  in  international 
waters  during  a  United  Nations  cease- 
fire agreement,  for  which  Soviet  Russia 
voted,  may  we  not  consider  that  similar 
naval  missiles  will  be  provided  to  North 
Vietnam  for  use  against  the  ships  of  the 
U.S.  Navy? 

It  will  be  too  late  to  Issue  warnings  if  a 
Soviet-built  "Komar"  or  "Ossa"  missile 
boat  appears  off  Haiphong  or  the  DMZ 
and  sinks  a  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
with  thousands  of  American  sailors.  This 
would  be  intolerab'.e.  The  issue  would  no 
longer  rest  on  whether  or  not  Soviet  Red 
naval  personnel  actually  pushed  the  but- 
ton. 

Admiral  Moorer.  the  U.S.  Navy  Chief  of 
Operations,  has  stated  that  it  wais  obvious 
that  Soviet  sophisticated  weaponry  was 
used  in  the  sinking  of  the  Israel  de- 
stroyer Elath. 

The  attack  took  place  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  arrival  in  Cairo  of  the 
Soviet  Deputy  Minister  of  Defen.se  and  a 
large  militaiy  delegation  from  Moscow 
including  naval,  air  force,  and  army  of- 
ficers. An  estimated  8.000  Soviet  military 
advisers  and  technicians  were  already  in 
Egypt.  Among  them  were  Red  navy  per- 
sonnel advising  the  Egyptian  crews  on 
board  the  Soviet  naval  ships  and  subma- 
rines provided  to  the  Nasser  regime. 

The  Israel  Government  seems  to  have 
suffered  even  more  provocation  than  the 
North  Vietnamese  naval  attack  on  our 
destroyers  in  the  summer  of  1964  that 
led  to  our  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
Here  we  have  the  case  of  an  extreme  es- 
calation in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
provided  and  possibly  actually  fired  a  sur- 
face-to-surface naval  missile  to  sink  a 
ship  It  was  an  attack  involving  the  high- 
est degree  of  electronic  and  missile  skills 
as  well  as  a  very  new  and  sophisticated 
Soviet  missile. 

Moscow  may  well  be  testing  to  deter- 
mine the  U.S.  attitude  toward  use  by 
Soviet  satellites  of  naval  missiles.  They 
chose  the  Arab-Israel  area  to  make  this 
test  because  of  a  belief  that  the  United 
States  would  seek  to  avoid  a  confronta- 
tion because  of  the  administration's  am- 


biguous and  vague  commitments  to  Is- 
rael. Moscow  knows  that  our  policymak- 
ers are  eager  to  i-estore  relations  with 
the  Arabs.  The  Communists  know  that 
they  have  been  able  to  resupply  the 
Arabs  with  even  more  modern  weapons 
than  thase  lost  in  the  June  war— with- 
out the  United  States  keeping  its  com- 
mitment to  sell  a  limited  number  of  mil- 
itaiv  jets  to  Israel. 

The  lack  of  American  firmness  in  the 
Middle  East  may  cause  that  region  to 
eiupt  again  into  a  war  less  easy  to  stop 
than  the  6-day  confiict.  The  presence 
of  Russian  men  and  ships  could  cause 
the  conflict  to  escalate  in  a  manner  dis- 
advantageous to  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Port  Said  base  in  Egypt,  now  used 
by  the  Russians,  was  the  source  of  the 
guided  missile  attack  on  the  Israel  ship 

It  seems  as  if  the  Russians  are  going 
to  make  Port  Said  into  a  second  Hai- 
phong for  a  test  case  to  see  whether  they 
can  establish  a  privileged  sanctuary  in 
the  Mediterranean.  If  they  win  this  show 
of  strength,  the  ]es.son  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  Arabs  and  the  Mediterranean 
peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  taking  advantage  of  our  pre- 
occupation in  Vietnam  and  rifts  in  NATO 
to  make  a  long  end  run  into  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  aimed  at  that  region  in 
addition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  The  strategic  factors  are  ob\'iou.s 
More  than  oil  is  at  stake. 

We  must  Immediately  make  known 
to  the  Russians  that  they  should  not 
miscalculate  on  our  intentions.  Last 
spring  the  Russians  ordered  the  US 
6th  Fleet  to  leave  the  Mediterranean, 
They  then  Incited  and  armed  the  Arabs, 
to  use  the  Arab  states  as  a  proxy  force, 
to  turn  the  Mediterranean  Into  a  virtual 
Russian  lake.  Thanks  to  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary victory,  the  Russians  suffered  a  set- 
back. 

Moscow  immediately  embarked  on  a 
propaganda  campaign  at  the  United 
Nations  and  a  massive  military  training 
and  resupply  operation  in  the  Arab 
world.  The  administration's  response  was 
confined  to  a  belief  that  only  Vietnam 
and  China  were  a  real  threat  to  our 
security. 

Before  It  is  too  late,  we  must  serve 
notice  on  the  Russians  that  there  are 
limits  to  their  manipulations  and  es- 
calations in  the  Middle  East.  The  ver>' 
least  we  must  do  is  to  supply  the  Israelis 
with  effective  weapons  to  counter  the 
new   Soviet-Arab   offensive   buildup. 
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SECOND  HEADQUARTERS  LABORA- 
TORY FOR  FOOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
House  Report  No.  801  which  was  filed  on 
Friday  after  being  reported  out  by  the 


House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

This  report  deals  specifically  with  the 
procedures,  or  lack  of  them,  of  the  Food 
and  D'-  .^-  Administration  in  selecting  an 
altemu'r  site  for  construction  of  its  sec- 
ond headquarters  laboratorj'.  While 
contending  that  it  wanted  to  build  on 
property  it  owns  and  adjacent  to  existing 
facilities  in  Beltsville.  Md.,  the  FDA 
buckled  and  said  if  it  could  not  build  in 
Beltsville,  Md.,  it  would  build  the  pro- 
posed $17  million  laborator>'  in  Madison, 
Wis.  This  decision  was  made  despite  the 
fact  that  an  FDA  study  in  1966  for  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  showed 
that  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $5.4  mil- 
lion more  to  build  in  the  Midwest. 

Contrary  to  a  report  last  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1967,  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Con- 
gressmen were  not  out  to  lunch  when 
the  House  approved  a  rider  that  would 
force  the  laboratory  to  be  built  In 
Madison,  Wis.  At  the  time  that  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  FDA  was  being 
considered,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  rider  that  would  force  con- 
struction of  the  laboratoi-y  to  a  site  out- 
side a  50-mile  radius  of  Washington.  DC. 
This  is  the  rider  that  was  proposed  In 
committee  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  a  man  whose  reputation 
for  economy  is  well  known  in  this  body. 

However,  this  reputation  does  not 
transcend  public  works  projects  such  as 
the  second  headquarters  laboratory  for 
the  FDA.  The  50-mile  rider  which  was 
left  in  the  bill  after  my  amendment  to 
delete  it  was  defeated  could  cost  the  tax- 
payers approximately  $135,000  a  word, 
as  I  pointed  out  during  the  deabte  on 
my  amendment.  If  this  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  type  of  economy  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
sponsoring  then  I  fear  we  will  need  a  25- 
percent  tax  surcharge  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  the  budget  that  they  would 
have  us  incur. 

It  is  typical  of  the  Republican  Party, 
as  so  clearly  demonstrated  with  the  50- 
mile  rider  for  the  added  $5.4  million  in 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  that  economy  and 
efficiency  in  government  are  fine  as  long 
as  it  does  not  cost  them  anything,  such 
as  this  laboratory. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Fountain  1.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, for  his  thorough  public  hearing, 
research  and  report  on  the  way  the  al- 
ternative site  for  this  laboratory  was  se- 
lected. Congressman  Fountain  has  per- 
formed a  real  public  .service  in  this  ex- 
posure of  bureaucratic  bumbling  and  I 
believe  very  deeply  that  his  report  vindi- 
cates the  position  I  have  taken,  the  posi- 
tion that  Senator  Tydi\cs  and  Senator 
Brewster  have  taken  and  the  position 
of  my  Washington-area  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
HiLLl.  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
fMr.  GuDEl.  and  the  gent'eman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  ScottI  in  opposition  to 
this  50-mile  rider  in  behalf  of  the 
taxpayfrs 

The  Fountain  report  on  the  site  selec- 
tion for  this  laboratory  also  points  out 


that  the  contention  of  the  apprcHJria- 
tions  subcommittee  that  decentraliza- 
tion is  a  factor  in  recommending  this 
laborator:,"  be  built  outside  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  is  simply  not  valid.  Indeed,  it 
is  obvious  that  had  the  decentralization 
policy,  as  stated  in  section  3<a)  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Circular  A-60  of 
July  18.  1963,  been  applied  to  this  proj- 
ect, it  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
funded  for  Beltsnlle,  Md.,  not  Madison, 
Wis. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  next  step 
to  take  Is  that  recommended  by  the 
Fountain  report.  That  Is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare require  the  FDA  to  conduct  a  "thor- 
ough, objective,  and  careful  study  to  se- 
lect the  most  desirable  site  for  Head- 
quarters Laboratory  No.  2.  The  Depart- 
ment should  take  appropriate  steps  to 
insure  that  the  study  is  carried  out  in 
strict  compliance  with  HEW  regulations 
and  with  due  regard  for  economy  and 
efficiency.  " 

I  do  believe  that  such  a  study  will  show 
that  the  most  economic  and  efficient 
location  for  the  laboratory  is  in  Belts- 
ville. Perhaps  then,  those  of  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  preach  economy 
but  practice  "I'm  for  me  first"  public 
spending  will  realize  that  at  one  time  or 
another  someone,  either  the  public  or  a 
congressional  committee.  will  see 
through  their  fallacy  and  do  the  right 
thing. 


THE  SHAMEFUL  DEMONSTRATIONS 
PROVE  UGLINESS  OF  THE  SELF- 
STYLED  MILITANTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t!ie  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  shameful  chapters  of  American 
histoiy  was  written  here  in  Washington 
over  the  weekend.  It  demonstrated  the 
full  ugliness  of  the  self-styled  militants 
against  our  position  in  Vietnam  and  it 
showed  their  full  contempt  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity  which  our  sol- 
dlei-s  in  Vietnam  are  defending  today. 

Scotty  Reston  and  Jimmy  Breslin  and 
some  of  the  other  reporters  around  the 
country  said  this  morning  in  their  analy- 
ses that  no  one  won  in  this  exercise  over 
the  weekend.  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  that 
the  Nation  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
firsthand  how  an  irresponsible  group  of 
so-called  militants,  gathered,  I  am  sure, 
by  those  who  want  to  destroy  our  effort 
to  win  In  Vietnam,  could  bring  shame 
and  di.sgrace  on  the  whole  country.  I  do 
not  know  anything  that  was  more 
shameful  than  to  see  these  people  spit- 
ting in  the  faces  of  our  American  sol- 
diers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  it  is  to  the  everlast- 
ing glory  of  our  American  troops  that 
they  were  able  to  retain  their  self- 
control.  I  think  this  fanatic  demonstra- 
tion over  the  weekend  by  those  who  op- 
pose Vietnam  shows  that  our  boys  are 
really  winning  this  battle  in  Vietnam. 


The  Communists  are  doing  everything 

they  can  ail  over  the  world  to  try  to  dis- 
rupt our  efforts  there.  They  cannot  win 
in  Vietnam  because  of  the  overwhelming 
effort  of  our  American  troops  so  they  are 
trying  to  score  victories  in  Washington 
and  other  capitals  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this  demonstration 
was  misdirected  If  these  people  are  real- 
ly sincere  in  trying  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  halt,  they  should  have  marched  on  the 
Sonet  embassy  in  Washington,  because 
that  is  where  the  blame  lies.  This  great 
President  of  ours.  President  Johnson, 
had  tried  and  tried  and  tried  to  bring 
this  whole  conflict  before  the  United 
Nations.  Our  great  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Arthur  Goldberg,  has 
used  every  resource  at  his  command  to 
bring  this  conflict  to  the  United  Nations. 
It  has  been  the  Soviet  Union  with  its 
veto  that  has  blocked  every  effort  to 
resolve  this  conflict  in  an  orderly  way. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this  weekend 
has  taught  us  much.  It  gave  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  chance  to  see  the  full  ugli- 
ness of  the  self-styled  militants  who  tear 
up  evers'thing  that  Is  sacred  and  decent 
in  this  countr>'. 

I  have  asked  the  selective  service  peo- 
ple to  look  at  every  one  of  these  people 
who  have  been  arrested  and  find  out 
what  their  selective  ser\1ce  status  is  and 
how  many  of  these  people  are  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  not  serving  in  the  serv- 
ice because  they  are  going  on  to  higher 
education.  They  have  a  right  to  come 
here  and  protest  against  their  Govern- 
ment, but  they  do  not  have  a  right  to 
stay  out  of  military  service.  That  is  a 
privilege  bestowed  on  them  by  their  local 
selective  service  boards,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  these  militants.  What  are  they  learn- 
ing? What  are  they  teaching  them,  when 
they  come  over  here  and  spit  in  the  face 
of  an  American  soldier? 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  this  has 
been  a  shameful  demonstration.  I  think 
that  the  American  people  see  who  is  be- 
hind It.  But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
should  serve  as  a  compelling  disgrace  on 
those  who  participated  to  learn  that 
Hanoi  has  stated  Saturday's  demonstra- 
tion gives  the  Communists  new  courage 
to  continue  killine  our  .American  soldiers. 
I  say  the  demonstration  on  Saturday  was 
an  act  of  treason  against  our  Nation.  It 
made  a  mockery  of  our  constitutional 
right  to  dissent  and  weakened  the  most 
sacred  institutions  of  our  Republic. 


WE  NEED  TO  MAKE  THE  MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION  AN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCY 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and   to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  /rom 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  along 
with  more  than  100  other  Members  of 
the  House,  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
legislation  recently  adopted  by  the  Hou.se 
aimed  at  establishing  maritime  inde- 
pendence. My  own  concern  for  this  leg- 
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Islatlon    is    based    on    two    important 
premises : 

First.  I  know  that  the  maritime  indus- 
try, both  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  con- 
tributes significantly  to  our  domestic 
economy,  and  to  helping  to  correct  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Second.  I  know  that  the  maritime  in- 
diistry  has  an  important  role  to  play  as 
the  Nation's  fourth  arm  of  defense — 
baclEstopping  our  military  forces  in  times 
of  crisis,  as  it  is  doing  today  in  carrying 
98  percent  of  the  war  materiel  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  fighting  men  who  are  man- 
ning freedom's  frontier  in  Vietnam. 

For  far  too  many  years,  administration 
after  administration  has  been  timid  when 
it  should  have  been  bold  in  its  approach 
to  our  maritime  problems.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  parsimonious  in  its 
financing  of  ship  construction  and  oper- 
ation, even  though  these  Federal  funds 
are  vital  if  our  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
industries  are  to  compete  in  the  world 
market  with  their  low-wage  foreign  com- 
petition. 

While  we  have  been  reluctant  to  move 
as  a  nation,  other  countries  have  lavishly 
underwritten  their  maritime  programs 
with  public  funds.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  fallen  from  our  position  of  predomi- 
nance— fallen  from  first  to  sixth  in  terms 
of  shipping,  and  fallen  from  first  to  15th 
among  the  major  maritime  powers  in 
terms  of  shipbuilding.  Even  tiny  Finland 
is  now  ahead  of  us  in  ship  construction. 
Today,  although  our  economy  and  our 
defense  posture  demand  that  we  have  as 
large,  as  fast,  and  as  modern  a  fieet  as 
possible,  we  can  scarcely  call  ourselves  a 
maritime  power. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Boyd  has  suggested  that  the  provision 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
which  requires  American  construction  of 
all  U.S. -flag  vessels  be  repealed,  and  that 
we  embark  on  a  program  of  obtaining 
a  significant  share  of  our  new  ships 
abroad. 

This  poses  a  serious  economic  threat 
to  America.  It  will  endanger  the  jobs, 
not  only  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards,  but  also  of  the  people  in 
scores  of  different  occupations  who  con- 
tribute the  products  that  go  into  Ameri- 
can-built ships. 

This  also  poses  another  threat.  In  time 
of  crisis,  we  may  not  be  able  to  depend 
on  the  shipyards  of  other  nations  to  pro- 
duce the  vessels  we  need  in  abundance — 
as  we  needed  whole  fieets  of  vessels  when 
we  entered  into  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
If  we  have  in  the  meantime  bled  our  own 
shipyards  white  in  terms  of  skilled  tech- 
nicians, we  will  be  faced  with  a  cri.sis  of 
major  proportions. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  be^n 
working  for  some  time  to  effect  a  long- 
range  program  for  the  growth  of  our 
merchant  fleet,  so  that  we  can  carrv  the 
commercial  and  defense  cargoes  of  our 
Nation  efficiently  and  effectively. 

This  recent  action — to  reconstitute  the 
Maritime  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency — Is  an  important  part 
of  these  endeavors.  This  agency  can  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  merchant 
fleet  only  if  it  is  free  of  the  artificial 
restraints  under  which  it  now  operates 
as  a  ward  of  a  Cabinet-level  department 


PROFILE  IN  COURAGE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
parent in  our  coimtry  that  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  the  responsibility  of 
providing  affirmative,  constructive  action 
are  invariably  subjected  to  criticism.  It 
is  also  a  truism  that  the  more  difficult 
the  decision  and  the  more  responsible 
that  executive  might  be,  the  wilder  and 
more  irresponsible  the  attacks  become. 
President  Johnson  is  no  exception  to 
these  attacks  by  self-appointed  experts. 
A  realistic,  lifetime  pohtician,  like 
President  Johnson,  is  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  that  he  will  face  whenever  he 
determiiaes  a  course  of  action.  In  spite  of 
the  hue  and  cry  that  is  raised  by  some, 
he  can  be  certain  that  he  has  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  the  American 
public.  While  many  of  the  decisions  that 
he  must  make  daily  are  difficult,  only 
time  can  decide  how  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously he  has  performed  his  duties.  I 
am  confident  that  our  present  Chief 
Executive  will  fare  well  when  the  historj' 
books  are  written. 

As  we  have  just  this  past  weekend  wit- 
nessed a  comglomeration  of  those  poorly 
informed  but  highly  vocal  and  Irrespon- 
sible critics  here  in  Washington.  I  think 
my  colleagues  might  be  interested  In  the 
views  stated  in  a  newsletter  put  out  by 
the  M.  E.  Green  Co..  Inc..  a  commodity 
brokerage  firm.  The  comments  entitled 
"Profile  in  Courage"  follow. 
Profile  in  CotiRAOx 
Every  day  appears  to  be  a  good  day  to 
criticize  the  man  In  the  White  House.  Re- 
cently, even  a  leading  magazine  took  time 
out  to  participate  In  the  contest  of  disparag- 
ing epithets  directed  against  the  36th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose today  to  take  a  stand  for  or  against  the 
Issues  so  vividly  and  Irresponsibly  discussed 
by  so  many,  but  we  will  try  to  analyze 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson's  motives  for  action. 
Usually  good  actors  are  poor  playwrights, 
and  good  playwrights  do  not  perform  well  on 
the  stage.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  an  excellent 
actor,  his  i>ersonal  appearances  were  Inspir- 
ing, hla  press  conferences  were  literary 
events,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  on-stage 
performance  made  up  for  the  mistakes  of 
Judgment.  A  tragic  event  left  the  promise  of 
youth  unfulfilled,  created  a  myth  and  put 
the  subsequent  President  at  a  disadvantage. 
This  problem  was  compounded  when  the  in- 
tellectuals who  played  first  violin  In  the 
JFK  Orchestra,  unwlIUng  to  play  second 
violin  in  the  LBJ  Band,  decided  apparently 
in  unlsono  to  unload  their  frustration  on  the 
new  conductor.  The  Schleslngers,  Goodwins 
&  Company  must  be  forgetting  that  the 
greatness  of  America  lies  In  Its  unsophlstl- 
cation.  not  in  Intellectual  snoblsm.  American 
democracy  Is  horizontal,  unlike  Western 
Europe's,  where  It  Is  vertical,  and  where 
political  power,  money  and  education  are 
represented  usually  by  a  single  person  or 
combined  in  one  family  or  club. 

The  man  from  Texas,  who  replaced  the 
man  from  Boston  and  Hyannls  Port,  and  who 
does  not  have  the  same  aura  of  "savoir-faire" 
and     "savolr-vlvre"    as    his    predecessor,    re- 


cently stated  what  every  thinking  American 
should  have  known  all  along,  i.e.,  that  If  he 
were  concerned  only  with  his  own  popularity, 
he  would  not  have  been  going  about  things 
the  way  he  has  and  would  not  suggest  high- 
er taxes  or  more  war  or  similar  unjjopular 
actions.  And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter: 
LBJ  is  putting  his  own  political  future  in 
Jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  his  belief  that  he 
Is  doing  the  right  thing  for  the  United 
States. 

We  all  know  that  even  Johnson's  enemies 
do  not  consider  him  Incapable,  not  smart 
or  a  political  amateur:  obviously,  he  has  the 
opposite  qualities  and  certainly  weighs  care- 
fully the  proa  and  cons  of  all  his  decisions 
particularly  those  that  concern  the  future 
of  America  and  or  his  own.  The  record  shows 
that  in  this  context  he  always  chose  America. 
Now  whether  or  not  President  Johnsons 
Judgment  is  right,  only  history  will  tell.  But 
one  thing  Is  sure,  that  In  pursuing  his  policy 
in  a  most  unselfish  way  he  has  proven  to  be 
a  better  American  than  his  critics.  LBJ  has 
stuck  to  his  guns  even  at  the  cost  of  alienat- 
ing large  segments  of  the  U.S.  population: 
few  political  figures  would  do  it.  This  cour- 
age and  self-denial — not  egotism  as  others 
claim — have  brought  the  President  nothing 
but  abuse  Another  "despised"  man,  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  sister  written  200  years  ago,  made 
timeless  and  pertinent  remarks  about  such 
slanderous  assaults: 

"As  to  the  abuses  I  meet  with  ...  I  num- 
ber them  among  my  honours.  One  cannot 
behave  so  as  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  the 
wise  and  good,  without  drawing  on  one's  self 
at  the  same  time  the  envy  and  malice  of  the 
foolish  and  wicked,  and  the  latter  Is  a  testi- 
mony of  the  former.  The  best  men  have  al- 
ways had  their  share  of  this  treatment,  and 
the  more  of  it  Is  in  proportion  to  their  differ- 
ent and  greater  degrees  of  merit.  A  man  hius 
therefore  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self when  he  meets  with  none  of  it.  And  the 
world  Is  not  to  be  condemned  in  the  lump 
because  some  bad  people  live  in  It.  .  .  ." 
Not  only  adults — senators,  teachers,  ta.xi 
drivers,  barmen  and  the  like — abuse  the 
presidency,  but  so  do  teenagers  and  college 
students,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  son 
of  a  race  going  on  in  the  United  States  for 
the  No.  1  spot  in  Irresponsibility,  blindness 
and  vulgarity.  American  political  life  has  al- 
ways been  full  of  it,  yet  reason  ultimately 
prevailed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
had  the  least  to  say  always  yelled  the  loudest, 
as,  for  Instance,  students  of  some  American 
universities  who  have  an  excellent  record 
of  wrong  political  Judgment.  In  1946,  when 
an  honorary  degree  was  bestowed  by  Colum- 
bia University  on  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
this  century,  the  then  students  demonstrated 
violently  against  him. 

The  "despised"  man  who  200  years  ago 
wrote  the  letter  quoted  above  was  Benjamin 
Franklin;  the  man  abused  in  New  York  21 
years  ago  was  Winston  Churchill.  To  the 
loneliest  man  in  the  nation,  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  today's  target  of  vicious  Irresponsi- 
ble attacks,  our  sympathy  and  respect. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOOM  IN  ZAMBIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  always  is  a  matter  of  prideful  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  who  Is  firm  in  my  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  new  nations  of  Africa,  to 
announce  achievements  in  the  forward 
economic  drive  in  Africa.  Things  indeed 


are  happening  in  Zambia,  as  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Zambia  Mail  of  Sep- 
tember 29  indicates: 

INDECO  Brings  in  New  Projects  Worth  £68m 
(By ■John  Leech) 

Industrial  projects  with  a  total  value  ex- 
ceeding £68,000,000  are  being  established  In 
Zambia  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indus- 
trial Development  Corporation  which  Is 
spiearheadlng  the  country's  drive  to  set  up 
income-producing  enterprises  as  part  of  the 
four-year  national  development  plan.  An- 
other £22.000.000  worth  Is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  rate  of  private  foreign  capital  invest- 
ment in  Zambia  has  taken  an  upward  swing 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  and  Is 
now  regarded  as  "encouraging". 

The  more  such  capital  that  is  attracted, 
the  more  employment  there  will  be,  the  more 
skills  Zambians  will  learn  and  the  more  the 
economy  will  expand  and  be  diversified  away 
from  its  present  almost  total  reliance  on 
copper 

Up  to  now,  Indeco  has  concentrated  on 
bringing  to  Zambia,  with  government  par- 
ticipation, basic  infrastructural  industries 
designed  to  meet  Zambia's  fundamental  raw 
material  needs  which  had  hitherto  been  im- 
ported. These  include  oil.  cement,  tyres,  steel 
products,  textiles,  explosives  and  fertilisers. 

NEW    PHASE 

It  is  now  moving  Into  the  second  phase 
of  its  long-term  operational  objective,  to  In- 
troduce Industries  with  an  export  potential 
making  use  of  the  country's  own  natural  re- 
sources such  as  timber,  fish  and  grain  as  well 
as  copper,  the  present  mainstay  of  the 
economy. 

A  progress  report  on  projects  which  Indeco 
already  has  under  way  makes  Impressive 
reading. 

Zarn-Tan  Road  Services,  the  £5.000.000 
road  freight  operation  between  the  Copper- 
belt  and  Dar  es  Salaam  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  intersomer  and  the  Tanzanlan  Gov- 
ernment, is  expected  to  announce  shortly 
that  It  completed  Its  first  year  with  a  profit. 

The  exact  amount  will  depend  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  method  of  depreciation  favoured 
by  the  company's  auditors,  but  however  small 
it  may  turn  out  to  be.  It  will  exceed  initial 
expectations. 

The  company's  fleet  reached  its  projected 
peak  of  430  heavy  duty  Fiat  trucks  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  Instead  of  after  four 
years  as  planned. 

And  although  turn-around  times  are  not 
yet  anywhere  near  up  to  expectations,  the 
company  is  now  carrying  between  15  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  country's  copper  exports  and 
bringing  in  large  quantities  of  general  goods 
as  well  as  all  the  heavy  furnace  oil  for  the 
Mufullra  smelter.  En  route  depots  are  now 
under  construction. 

The  Tazama  pipeline,  being  buUt  by  Snam 
Progetti  for  the  company  formed  by  the 
Zambian  and  Tanzanlan  Governments  and 
Italy's  ENI.  Is  ahead  of  schedule  despite  a 
late  start  due  to  the  Suez  crisis  and  may  well 
finish  before  the  due  date  of  September  next 
year. 

Some  105  miles  have  already  been  com- 
pleted and  tested  and  another  239  miles  are 
well  under  construction.  Unexpectedly,  weld- 
ing operations  have  far  outstripped  digging, 
which  has  been  held  up  to  some  extent  by 
mechanical  breakdowns. 

Chllanga  Cement's  third  kiln  was  fired  at 
Lusaka  last  m.onth  and  the  new  factory  at 
Ndola  is  up  to  schedule  despite  delays  in 
material  supply  due  to  the  Suez  closure. 
When  it  is  completed  in  late  1968  or  early 
1969  Zambia  will  be  completely  self-sufficient 
In  cement  which  now  has  to  be  imported  to 
supplement   local  supplies. 

state's  plans 
Zambia  Sugar  Company,  a   subsidiary   of 
Tate    and    Lyle,    recently    opened    its    first 


major  irrigation  scheme  at  the  Nakambala 
site  In  Southern  Province  This  project  will 
supply  all  Zambia's  sugar  needs  by  next 
vear  with  an  annual  estimated  output  of 
£1,700,000. 

At  Kafue.  ten  miles  south  of  Lusaka,  three 
of  the  biggest  State-participating  enterprise 
will  be  sited.  The  Greek  firm.  Doxlades  and 
Co..  who  drew  up  the  master-plan  for  devel- 
opment of  this  small  town  for  an  influx  of 
20.000  workers  and  their  families,  will  go  out 
to  tender  before  the  year's  end  for  the 
te.OOO.OOO  development  needed  for  the  first 
stage  Including  1.100  houses.  They  have  been 
engaged  by  Indeco  as  consulting  engineers 
for  the  scheme.  The  work  is  being  done  for 
Kafue  Estates.  Ltd.,  a  wholly-owned  Indeco 
subsidiary. 

Zambia  Steel  and  Building  Supplies,  Sn- 
other  wholly-owned  Indeco  subsidiary.  Is  now 
doing  t:  1.000.000  worth  of  business  a  year 
and  Is  expanding  with  two  new  depots  in 
Ndola  and  Lusaka.  This  organisation  will  be 
a  major  factor  in  providing  assistance  to 
small  Zambian  contractors  who  are  being 
encouraged. 

The  Zambia  Wholesale  Corporation,  de- 
signed to  provide  the  only  country-wide 
wholesaling  organisation  for  consumer  goods, 
is  now  trading  briskly  Its  main  warehouse 
is  in  Lusaka  but  it  Is  having  problems  re- 
cruiting managerial  staff  for  the  eight  rural 
depots  planned.  Its  prices  are  described  as 
"competitive",  which  they  must  remain  If  it 
is  to  carry  out  its  primary  function  of  im- 
proving business  In  the  rural  areas. 

FERTILISERS 

Another  major  project  which  will  shortly 
go  out  to  tender  Is  the  construction  of  the 
1:7,000.000  fertiliser  plant  for  which  the  con- 
tract has  now  been  signed  with  Kobe  Steel  of 
Japan.  This,  like  the  £3,700.000  textile  plant 
and  the  projected  iron  and  steel  industry, 
will  be  sited  at  Kafue.  The  construction  of 
the  textile  plant  is  now  going  ahead  and 
machinery  is  being  shipped  (£2,250,000 
worth)   from  Platts  of  Manchester. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  Iron  deposits 
at  Sanje  near  Lusaka  has  now  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Yugoslav  firm  of  Geozavod.  A 
British  firm  of  consultants  has  now  been  en- 
gaged to  re-examine  this  £12.000.000  project 
in  light  of  revelations  that  deposits  are 
phosphoric  and  for  the  use  of  Slankandobo 
coal  which  Is  of  better  quality  than  Nkan- 
dabwe  which  had  originally  been  projected 
for  use. 

The  iron  deposits  are  said  to  be  sufficient 
for  30  to  40  years  at  55-60  per  cent  iron  con- 
tent but  there  is  unlikely  to  be  any  ques- 
tion of  Zambian  exports  of  this  commodity 

Covenant  Industries  of  Britain,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  ICI,  have  now  been  brought  into 
the  £3,000.000  Kafironda  Explosives  plant 
project.  Indeco  will  hold  one  third  of  the 
shares  In  this,  with  Covenant  taking  44 
per  cent  and  African  Explosives  and  Chemi- 
cal Industries  the  remaining  22  per  cent. 

RANCHING 

The  £3.000.000  Dunlop  tyre  factory  for 
Ndola  is  due  to  go  out  to  tender  very  shortly. 

Meanwhile,  Indeco  is  making  its  first  tenta- 
tive investigations  into  agricultural  projects 

A  suggestion  that  an  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Corporation  should  be  formed  to 
foster  the  long-term  large  enterprises  now 
in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has,  however, 
not  entirely  found  favour. 

As  a  result,  Indeco  has  been  asked  to  take 
more  Interest  in  some  of  them.  A  World  Bank 
organisation,  the  Agricultural  Development 
Service,  which  is  also  doing  work  in  East 
Africa,  is  now  investigating  Zambia's  12 
state  cattle  and  dairy  ranch  plans  with  a 
view  to  them  being  run  on  commercial  lines 
Indeco  is  also  looking  at  a  major  Virginia 
tobacco   scheme   north-east   of    Broken    Hill 

Indeco's  Issued  capital  has  now  been  in- 
creased to  £6,500,000  (£3,800,000  at  the  end 
of  1966)    and  if  the  graph  of  utilisation  of 


funds  published  In  the  last  annual  report 
were  now  extended  It  would  go  right  off  the 
page. 

GLHLTY  VERDICT  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mj-  remarks. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  it  is  impor- 
tant to  take  note  of  the  action  of  an  all- 
white  jury  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in 
convicting  seven  white  men  for  the  Fed- 
eral crime  of  conspiracy  to  deprive  three 
courageous  young  Americans — James 
Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwerner — of  their  civil  rights  by  cold- 
blooded murder.  The  jurors  were  brave 
in  reaching  their  verdict.  They  refused 
to  accept  the  shameful  double  standard 
of  justice  which  emboldened  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  dastardly  crime.  Let  us 
hope  that  these  convictioiis  will  sen-e  as 
a  deterrent  to  future  racial  violence  in 
Mississippi. 

In  July  1964.  after  a  firsthand  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  Neshoba  County.  Miss., 
where  I  looked  into  the  murders  of  my 
constituent.  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
James  Chaney  and  Michael  Schwerner.  I 
reported  that  Mississippi  was  in  a  state 
of  lawlessness  where  white  vigilantes  did 
as  they  pleased  and  the  police  not  only 
did  not  enforce  the  law.  but  were  in- 
volved in  its  violation.  At  that  time  I  ad- 
vised the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  that  I  was  convinced  that  local 
law  enforcement  officers  were  involved  in 
the  murders,  and  I  urged  a  relentless  ef- 
fort by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
ascertain  the  facts. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  case  has  been  handled.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  John  Doar.  who 
prepared  and  argued  the  Government's 
case  with  skill  and  precision,  is  especially 
to  be  congratulated. 

No  doubt  the  case  received  extensive 
publicity  because  two  of  the  victims  were 
white.  Neverthless.  it  is  important  that 
the  world  know  that  attitudes  may  be 
changing  in  the  South. 

Until  now  the  State  of  Mississippi  has 
refused  to  indict  anyone  for  the  murders. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  State  will 
now  prosecute  for  murder  and  signal  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Klan  terror.  This  again  illustrates  the 
need  for  a  Federal  antiracial  violence 
statute,  which  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  goes  out  to  the 
families  of  the  three  young  civil  rights 
workers  who  have  lived  constantly  with 
this  horrible  crime  ever  since  June  21. 
1964.  They  instilled  in  their  sons  a  sense 
of  values  and  a  belief  in  an  America 
where  true  equality  of  opportunity  should 
exist.  Having  sacrificed  their  lives  so 
others  could  enjoy  freedom,  their  sons 
belong  to  an  honor  roll  of  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Now  the  parents  may 
see  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  sacrifice 
was  not  in  vain. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of   October   22.   an   editorial   from    the 
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Washington  Post  of  October  22,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Val  Adams  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  21,  and  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Post  of  October  21 : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  22,  1967 j 
Gdilty  Veebict  in  Mississippi 

The  conviction  of  seven  white  men  by  an 
all-while  Jury  In  Mississippi  Xor  conspiring  to 
murder  three  young  civil  rights  workers 
would  have  been  unthinkable  when  the  crime 
was  committed  three  years  ago.  The  Jury's 
verdict  was  a  measure  of  the  quiet  revolution 
that  Is  taking  place  In  Southern  attitudes — a 
•low,  still  faltering  but  Inexorable  conver- 
sion to  the  concept  that  a  single  standard  of 
lustlce  must  cover  whites  and  Negroes  alike. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  pretend  that 
acceptance  of  this  concept  Is  approaching 
universality  In  either  South  or  North,  but  the 
finding  of  g\illt  In  Merldlsm  suggests  that 
Mlsslselpprs  citizens  may  be  In  advance 
of  Its  politicians  In  their  willingness  to  face 
the  realities  of  the  nation's  commitment  to 
the  equal  application  of  law.  The  state  would 
do  honor  to  Itself  If  It  now  moved  In  Ita  own 
courts  to  press  murder  charges  against  those 
whom  evidence  links  to  the  killing  of  the 
three  youths. 

The  Federal  conspiracy  statute  that  pro- 
vided the  legal  foundation  for  the  present 
decision  Is  no  adequate  safeguard  against 
racial  barbarism  of  the  kind  these  slaylngs 
so  starkly  reflected.  Until  the  authoritlee  In 
Mississippi  and  other  Southern  states  demon- 
strates that  they  will  not  default  on  their 
duty  t  >  prosecute  such  murders,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  the  bill  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  already  passed  by  the 
House  under  which  the  murderers  could  be 
tried  In  the  Federal  courts  for  the  crime  they 
actually  committed. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  22.  1967| 
Mississippi   Justice 

The  entire  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the 
verdict  returned  Friday  In  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Meridian.  Miss.  A  Jury  of  12 
white  Misslssipplans  found  seven  other  white 
Mlssisfiippians  guilty  of  conspiring  to  deprive 
three  civil  rights  workers  of  their  civil  rights 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  killing  them.  But 
more  important  than  the  verdict  is  the  mes- 
sage the  action  of  the  Jury  carries  For  the 
believers  In  violence  In  that  Deep  South 
state,  as  wei:  as  for  the  rest  of  America  which 
has  held  Mississippi  Justice  in  contempt,  the 
message  is  clear;  Law-abiding  citizens  there 
will  tolerate  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and 
criminal  activity  directed  toward  civil  rights 
workers  and  Negroes,  but  they  will  not  tol- 
erate murder 

This  may  seem  like  a  mini-step  forward 
to  those  who  believe  that  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  makes  no  difference  to  the  law  or  to 
God  and  shovild  make  no  difference  to  other 
men  But  n  is  a  major  step  for  Mississippi  to 
take.  The  conduct  of  Mississippi  Judges  and 
Junes  in  the  past  had  led  the  thugs  and  wild 
men  there  to  believe  that  any  action  to  pre- 
serve segregation  would  go  unpunished.  The 
first  Jury  to  warn  otherwise  wa.s  the  one  in 
Jackson  that  refu'ed  to  acqu.t  Byron  de  !a 
Beckwith  of  the  murder  of  Medgar  Evers. 
This  Jury  in  Meridian  has  made  the  warning 
crystal  clear. 

But  the  verdict  should  not  delude  those 
who  believe  in  civil  rights  into  thinking 
ihut  Mlssissippians  have  changed  their  views 
on  segregation.  This  was  a  Federal  Court, 
where  the  charge  had  to  be  conspiracy  to 
de;>rl'  e  men  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
anj  not  a  state  court,  where  the  proper 
charge  oi  murder  could  have  been  brought. 
Judge  Cox.  whj  a.oparentiy  presided  over  this 
tria.  with  fairness  a.id  sternntjes.  Is  no  less 
a  segregationist  now  than  he  was  a  year  ago. 
But  he.  and  this  Jury,  h.t.e  demonstrated 
thjt  they  believe  no  one  should  be  deprived 
of  his  life  becaute  of  his  belief  in  civil  rights. 
We  trust  that  In  pronouncing  sentence,  Judge 


Cox  will  remember  the  horror  of  the  crime — 
a  deliberate  and  carefully  executed  plot  to 
kill  three  men  and  to  bury  their  bodies  in 
a  dam,  conceived  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
carried  out  with  the  help  of  a  man  sworn 
to  uphold  Justice  and  the  law. 

Besides  the  12  brave  men  and  women  who 
served  on  this  Jury,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
John  Doar  deserve  the  Nation's  thanks.  Their 
painstaking  investigation  and  careful  pros- 
ecution now  enables  the  country  to  raise 
its  shoulders  a  bit  from  the  yoke  of  shame 
placed  there  on  that  terrible  night  in  1964 
in  Neshoba  County. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  21,  1967] 
Verdict  Pleases  a  Victim's  Family — Parents 

OF   Goodman   Rejoice    at   Landmark   De- 
cision 

(By  Val  Adams) 

"A  landmark  decision.  This  reflects  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  In  the  South." 

The  words  were  spoken  here  yesterday  by 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Goodman  soon  after  she  and 
her  husband  learned  that  a  Jury  In  Meridian, 
Miss.,  had  convicted  seven  defendants  for 
conspiracy  in  the  slaying  of  three  young 
civil  rights  workers  in  1964.  Andrew  Good- 
man, their  son,  was  among  those  killed. 

In  meeting  with  reporters  in  their  apart- 
ment at  161  West  86th  Street,  both  parents 
agreed  that  the  Mississippi  verdict  was  a 
turning  point  in  bringing  about  equal  Jus- 
tice for  all. 

"We  both  feel  that  this  decision  and  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  Jury  is  of  his- 
torical significance  for  the  whole  country," 
Mr.  Goodman  said.  "The  South  is  moving 
away  from  its  hardened  position  and  like  all 
things  in  history,  there  will  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  all  vestiges  are  eliminated." 

Mr.  Goodman,  an  engineer  who  is  presi- 
dent of  Grow  Construction  Company,  313 
West  53d  Street,  said  it  was  encouraging 
that  "people  in  the  South,  in  a  civil  rights 
case,  sat  in  Judgment  of  their  own  actions 
and  decided  they  would  not  tolerate  violation 
of  law  and  order." 

Both  parents  also  commended  the  Just.ce 
Department  for  pressing  the  case  and  praised 
the  court  for  insisting  or.  a  fair  trial  with- 
out farce. 

When  asked  about  the  Jury  decision,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Lee  Chaney,  mother  of  James  E. 
Chaney,  another  of  the  civil  rights  workers 
killed,   said: 

"They  did  better  than  I  thought  they 
would." 

Mrs.  Chaney.  formerly  of  Mississippi, 
moved  here  in  1965  and  now  works  as  a 
nurse's  aide  In   a  nursing  home. 

Nathan  H.  Schwemer  of  Pelham,  N.Y., 
father  of  Michael  H.  Schwemer.  the  other 
murder  victim,  said  he  was  "grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  Jury  for  doing  their  duty 
as  Americans  despite  fears  of  Klan  reprisals." 

"It  remains  to  be  seen,"  Mr.  Schwemer 
added,  "whether  the  state  of  Mississippi,  the 
only  organism  which  can  prosecute  for  mur- 
der, will  bring  murder  charges  against  the 
proven  killers  and  their  associates." 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  called  the  Jury  ver- 
dict 'a  history-making  development"  in 
Mississippi. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  said  Amer- 
icans of  'all  races  and  religions"  would  wel- 
come the  verdict. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Oct.  21.  1967) 
The  Man  Behind  the  Verdict  in  Mississippi 

Meridlan.  Miss. — As  John  Michael  Doar,  a 
boyish -looking  government  attorney  from 
Wisconsin,  argued  the  Neshoba  lynching  case 
to  an  all-white  Mississippi  Jury,  a  friend  of 
one  of  the  defendants  whispered,  "He's  win- 
ning his  case  with  his  argument." 

No  one  can  really  say  how  much  the  law- 
yer's argument  Influenced  the  verdict,  but 
many    observers    here    believe    that    Dear's 


quiet,  logical  argument  against  lynch  law 
loomed  large  in  the  guilty  verdicts  returned 
against  seven  Klansmen. 

He  began  his  summation  almost  apologeti- 
cally, telling  the  Jurors  he  hoped  they  would 
understand  that  he  came  from  Washington 
to  prosecute  the  case  only  because  of  "your 
national  government's  concern  for  local  law 
enforcement." 

PREVENTED    RIOT 

He  first  gained  national  attention  on  June 
15,  1963,  In  Jackson  when  he  single-hand- 
edly prevented  violence  between  police  and  a 
crowd  Of  Negroes  who  paraded  after  the  fu- 
neral of  slain  civil  rights  leader  Medgar 
Evers. 

With  the  afternoon  temperature  soaring  to 
103  degrees,  a  crowd  of  500  Negroes  filled  a 
narrow  Jackson  street  and  began  throwing 
rocks  and  bottles  at  police.  It  was  unprece- 
dented for  Mississippi  Negroes,  and  officers, 
one  of  them  vowing  to  "wipe  them  out," 
began  preparing  to  open  fire. 

Doar.  shortsleeves  rolled  up,  coat  in  hand, 
calmly  walked  toward  the  Negroes  as  missiles 
sailed  overhead. 

•You  cant  win  In  the  streets."  he  shouted. 
■You  can't  win  with  bricks  and  bottles."  The 
Negroes  finally  dispersed. 

President  Kennedy  personally  congratu- 
lated Doar  for  preventing  a  riot. 

WENT   TO    PRINCETON 

Doar.  born  In  1921.  In  Minneapolis,  grew 
up  in  New  Richmond.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  and  after  service  In  the  Air  Force 
as  a  lieutenant  earned  a  law  degree  at  the 
University  of  Oallfornia. 

He  practiced  law  with  his  father  in  New 
Richmond  for  10  years.  A  Republican,  he 
gave  up  the  lucrative  law  practice  to  Join 
the  Justice  Dept.'s  Civil  Rights  Division  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Doar,  No.  2  man  under  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion director  Burke  Marshall  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  appointed  head  of 
the  division  by  President  Johnson  on  Dec. 
18.  1964.  after  Marshall  resigned. 

Even  after  the  appointment.  Doar  refused 
to  remain  deskbound  in  Washington,  pre- 
ferring Instead  to  work  In  the  field,  prepar- 
ing cases  to  end  Klan  terrorism,  encouraging 
Neg^roes  to  exercise  their  civil  rights,  and 
moving  to  punish  segregationists  who  vio- 
lated their  rights. 

accusing    FINGER 

He  calmly  and  deliberately  reclded  the 
evidence  of  an  elaborate  Klan  lynching  plot, 
dramatically  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at 
the  chief  conspirators,  and  told  the  Jury  ac- 
quittals for  the  defendants  would  "declare 
the  law  of  Neshoba  County  the  law  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi." 

Doar.  46,  was  castigated  by  defense  attor- 
neys who  told  the  Jury  he  was  an  "outsider" 
and  an  integrationist.  who  had  come  to  Mis- 
sissippi to  force  the  federal  government's 
will  on  the  state. 

But  his  bitterest  enemies  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  criticize  Doar's  courage  and  deter- 
mination. 

In  1963.  he  and  two  other  Justice  Dept. 
officials  led  James  Meredith,  the  first  known 
Negro  to  enter  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
through  a  boisterous  mob  that  later  turned 
the  campus  Into  a  bloody  riot  area. 

In  1965,  after  a  state  Jury  in  HayneviUe, 
Ala.,  acquitted  three  Klansmen  who  killed 
Viola  Liuzzo  following  the  Selma-to-Mont- 
gomery  march.  Doar  doggedly  accumulated 
a  conspiracy  case  similar  to  the  one  he  prose- 
cuted here.  An  all-white  federal  Jury  In 
Montgomery  convicted  the  Klansmen  and 
they  were  given  maximum  10-year  sentences. 
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HEROS    LAST    LETTER    CAPTURES 
TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  source  of  much 
frustration  to  all  of  us.  Our  Nation  is 
engaged  in  a  different  kind  of  war  and 
we  face  a  different  kind  of  enemy.  At 
times  we  experience  situations  for  which 
our  past  experience  has  left  us  unpre- 
pared and  our  sense  of  futility  seems  al- 
most overpowering. 

Those  of  us  who  know  first  hand  of  the 
carnage  and  desti-uction  of  previous  wars 
can  imagine  how  much  more  difficult  is 
the  lot  of  those  brave  men  wlio  now  face 
the  enemy.  Death  is  a  daily  companion 
as  they  search  out  an  evasive  enemy  in 
the  mud  and  mire  of  the  steamy  jungles 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

One  such  courageous  man.  1st  Lt.  Wil- 
liam B.  Kiser,  a  native  of  Sheffield,  Ala., 
In  the  district  I  represent,  has  provided 
an  inspiring  insight  into  our  Nations 
actions  there. 

In  a  few  short  paragraphs  of  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  this  brave  young  man  has 
provided  us  with  the  very  essence  of  the 
greatness  which  is  America.  His  words 
are  so  touching,  I  must  share  them  with 
you. 

This  will  be  the  la.st  letter  Lieutenant 
Kiser  will  ever  write  his  mother.  He  was 
killed  in  action  3  days  after  It  was 
WTitten. 

Although  his  words  were  in  answer  to 
a  concerned  mother's  question.  Lieuten- 
ant Kiser's  straightforward  comments 
have  a  message  for  us  all.  After  mention- 
ing his  anticipation  of  an  approaching 
rest  trip.  Lieutenant  Kiser  turned  to  his 
mother's  question  and  wrote: 

You  wanted  to  know  how  It  is  over  here. 
We!!,  we  have  definitely  made  i.rcigress  and 
we  are  definitely  winning  the  war.  For  in- 
stance. Just  the  year  I've  been  here,  there  are 
places  you  couldn't  go  to  at  all  without  get- 
ting into  a  fight,  now  in  the  same  areas  there 
isn't  a  Vletcong  In  sight.  The  success  of  the 
election  proved  we  are  swinging  the  people 
onto  our  side.  The  bad  thing  is  there  are 
still  so  many  Vietnamese  that  are  completely 
indifferent  to  the  war. 

And  then  at  times  when  you  see  Americans 
killed  it  all  seems  so  futile.  For  Instance  we 
received  a  letter  tonight  from  the  father  of  a 
Sgt.  who  was  killed  about  three  weeks  ago. 
He  isn't  raising  hell  about  the  war.  what  he 
wants  to  know  is  how  his  son  was  killed  and 
if  he  was  a  good  soldier.  He  gave  his  son  a 
military  funeral. 

In  my  opinion  If  the  U.S.  pulls  out  of  Viet- 
nam without  gaining  a  victory  then  this 
Sgt.'s  life  and  30  or  40  others  that  I  have 
personally  seen  die  and  thousands  like  them 
will  have  all  given  their  lives  for  nothing. 
It  will  all  have  been  a  big  waste. 

I  get  quite  disturbed  when  I  read  about 
•.he  protesters  and  draft  dodgers.  But  then  I 
think  about  It  and  I  realize  this  is  what 
makes  our  country  great.  We  are  fighting  and 
our  men  are  giving  their  lives  protecting 
the  right  of  these  people  to  protest.  I  don't 
like  it  over  here,  very  few  people  do,  but 
not  one  of  them  wlU  say  he  is  sorry  he  Is 
here.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  "I  fought 
in  Vietnam."  I  Jtist  hope  America  does  not 
give  up  before  victory  is  assured.  I  guess  that 
is  enough  of  that. 

Only  58  days  until  I'll  be  on  the  big  bird 
home.  Be  good  and  write  when  you  can. 
Love, 

Bill. 


Many  will  never  know  the  great  per- 
sonal loss  suffered  by  the  family  of  Lieu- 
tenant Kiser.  But  in  a  significant  sense 
his  death  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  future 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

He  was  the  very  epitome  of  all  that  is 
right  and  good  in  our  land.  He  lived  an 
active  and  eager  life.  He  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Order  of  DeMolay  in  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  where  his  family  moved  when 
he  was  7  years  old. 

He  earned  his  way  through  3V2  years 
at  Arizona  State  University  by  woriung 
as  a  brakeman  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1964  and 
was  sent  to  officer  candidate  school. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Vietnam  he 
was  decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  heroism.  The  citation  stated: 

For  heroism  In  action  performed  against 
a  hostile  force  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam: 
Second  Lieutenant  Kiser  distinguished  him- 
self by  valorous  actions  when  he  came  to  the 
rescue  of  a  friendly  force  under  heavy  at- 
tack near  Rach  Kien.  Vietnam,  on  18  Febru- 
ary 1967.  When  notified  that  an  Infantry 
unit  had  been  pinned  down  by  hostile  fire, 
he  immediately  ran  several  hundred  meters 
In  order  to  render  his  assistance.  Leaving  the 
protection  of  an  adjacent  treellne.  Lieu- 
tenant Kiser  moved  through  a  waist-deep 
rice  paddy  in  order  to  Join  forward  elements 
of  the  beleagured  unit.  The  completely  ex- 
posed terrain  offered  no  cover,  but  Lieutenant 
Kiser  continued  to  advance,  disregarding  the 
hall  of  insurgent  fire.  When  he  reached  the 
forward  element,  he  began  to  receive  vocal 
instructions  from  a  fellow  officer,  and  then 
Immediately  called  them  in  to  a  106  milli- 
meter recollless  rifle  crew.  Nearly  50  rounds 
were  called  in  upon  the  enemy  position, 
breaking  the  Viet  Cong  attack  and  prevent- 
ing further  casualties  among  the  infantry 
unit.  Second  Lieutenant  Kiser's  courage  un- 
der fire  and  devotion  to  duty  are  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself, 
the  9th  Infantry  Division,  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

Beyond  his  wonderful  record  his  last 
letter  is  a  monument  to  that  which 
should  survive.  His  clear  thinking  and 
beautiful  understanding  of  what  makes 
our  country  great  are  qualities  which 
could  be  imitated  by  many  others  t-o  the 
true  enhancement  of  our  country's  fu- 
ture. 

Lieutenant  Kiser's  earlier  citation  for 
lieroism  indicated  his  "courage  under  fire 
and  devotion  to  duty"  are  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  him- 
self, the  9th  Infantry  Division,  and  the 
U.S.  Army. 

I  would  enlarge  upon  that  citation. 

Lieutenant  Kiser  exhibited  patriotism 
and  love  for  his  country  to  a  degree  ex- 
ceeded by  no  man.  He  gave  his  very  life 
that  others  might  enjoy  the  greatness 
that  is  America.  He  did  so  without  re- 
gard for  the  merits  of  those  who  stay 
behind  or  their  appreciation  of  his  sacri- 
fice. He  did  so  not  by  choice  but  because 
he  saw  his  duty. 

For  Lieutenant  Kiser  and  thousands 
like  him  who  have  given  their  all.  we 
must  carry  on  so  that  they  have  not  died 
in  vain. 

As  he  concluded  his  last  letter  to  his 
mother:  "I  just  hope  America  does  not 
give  up  before  victory  is  assured." 


"MAYOR":     A    CASE    OF    FALSE 
PACKAGING 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oiiio  [Mr.  AsHBRooK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  commented  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Walter  Washington.  Commissioner  of 
the  District,  is  not  the  "mayor"  of  Wash- 
ington. I  also  remarked  that  attempts 
to  name  the  position  "mayor  "  had  politi- 
cal overtones  which  emanated  from  the 
White  House. 

Within  days  after  I  commented  on  use 
of  the  title  "Mayor,"  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  contained  an  editorial 
which  attempted  to  justify  this  title  from 
various  angles.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
editorial,  "Mr.  Mayor."  contained  these 
sentences,  to  which  I  alluded  In  the 
earlier  remarks: 

There  is  no  mystery  about  how  it  started, 
or  why.  The  President  began  using  the  term, 
rather  pointedly,  at  Washington's  oath  of 
office  ceremony  three  weeks  ago.  He  has  taken 
every  opportunity  to  use  It  since.  He  ob- 
viously wants  it  to  take  hold, 

I  believe  it  is  also  obvious  tiiat  the 
President  wants  to  totally  replace  the 
concept  of  "Commissioner"  with  the  con- 
cept of  "mayor."  It  would  doubtless  be 
immeasurably  helpful  when  he  asks  Con- 
gress to  legally  change  the  position, 
which  he  is  sure  to  do.  If  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, or  a  successor,  were  "mayor"  in 
name,  it  would  merely  be  a  slight  tech- 
nicality, to  estimate  the  words  of  the 
President,  for  Congress  to  make  him  this 
in  fact. 

I  usually  appreciate  the  Star  for  Its 
editorial  positions  but  In  this  instance  I 
must  take  exception.  The  Star  points 
out  a  flaw  in  the  use  of  the  term.  I 
quote: 

"Mayor"  makes  the  District  sound  more 
like  other  cities.  It  implies  that  through  the 
Johnson  reorganization  plan  the  new  District 
head  has  been  vested  with  powers  which 
would  be  quite  Impossible  if  he  were  merely 
a  "commissioner" 

None  of  which  is  really  true,  and  no  one. 
of  course,  should  be  taken  In  by  this  political 
ploy.  So  why  are  we  being  taken  In? 

The  Star,  then  lists  these  reasons:  Mr. 
Washington  fits  the  dictlonar>'  defini- 
tion, "chief  executive  officer  of  a  munici- 
pal corporation." 

I  must  say  that  the  implication  that 
the  District  or  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner is  parallel  to  others  across  the 
Nation  is  strong;  but  the  District  is 
unique,  there  is  no  place  like  it,  even  If 
the  President  does  want  to  "make  it 
sound  more  like  other  cities." 

The  Star  adds  that  in  some  cities 
mayors  are  appointed.  Fine,  but  In  the 
District  the  Commissioner  Is  appointed, 
the  law  does  not  mention  "mayor"  and 
one  must  assume  that  In  "other  cities" 
appointed  mayors  are  persons  serving 
offices  created  by  law  containing  the 
word  "mayor." 

The  Star's  personal  reasons  for  using 
"mayor"  total  up  to  convenience.  It  is 
easier  to  fit  "mayor"  into  a  headline.  Not 
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accurate,  but  easier.  As  an  editor  and 
publisher  myself.  I  can  sympathize,  but 
not  much. 

Also  the  Star  says  that  Mr.  Washing- 
ton "needs  all  the  prestige  Just  now  that 
he  can  muster  by  any  means."  I  can  say 
that  thir\gs  must  be  in  bad  shape  if  the 
President,  Mr.  Washingrton.  and  the 
District  as  a  whole  need  the  prestige 
mustered  by  false  packaging 

But,  anyway,  the  Star  asks: 

So  long  as  no  one  Is  deceived,  what's  the 
harm? 

This  is  by  now  rather  obvious.  But 
what  is  not  obvious  to  the  Star  is  that 
the  President  must  not  believe  that  no 
one  is  deceived  or  he  would  stop  publicly 
calling  Mr.  Washington  by  the  wrong 
title. 

I  agree  with  the  Star  that  this  is  a 
political  ploy  and  the  long-range  value 
of  it  should  be  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  learned  anything  by  repetition.  Un- 
fortunately, the  fourth  estate  has  taken 
the  easy  way  out. 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  editorial: 

Mr.  Mayor 
In  a  letter  the  other  day  one  ol  our  read- 
ers asked  a  good  question:  Why,  all  of  a  sud- 
den. IS  everyone  going  along  with  this  busi- 
ness of  calling  Walter  Washington  the  new 
mayor  when  his  real  title  is  District 
Commissioner? 

There  Ls  no  mystery  about  hov;  it  started, 
or  why  TTie  President  began  using  the  term, 
rather  pointedly,  at  Washington's  oath  of 
office  ceremony  three  weeks  ago  He  has  taken 
every  opportunity  to  use  it  since  He  obvi- 
ously wants  It  to  take  hold.  And  the  reason 
is  that  "mayor"  makes  the  District  sound 
more  like  other  cities.  It  Implies  that  through 
the  Johnson  reorganization  plan  the  new 
District  head  has  been  vested  with  powers 
which  would  be  quite  impossible  if  he  were 
merely  a  "commissioner." 

None  of  which  is  really  true,  and  no  one, 
of  course,  should  be  taken  in  by  this  political 
ploy    So  why  are  we  being  taken  in? 

Well,  we  might,  weaving  and  dodging,  note 
that  Webster  does  define  "mayor"  as  the 
"chief  executive  officer  of  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration." which  Walter  Washington  certainly 
is  Or  that  mayors.  In  some  cities,  are  In  fact 
appointed  rather  than  elected.  Or  even  that 
Walter  Washington,  after  all.  needs  all  the 
prestige  Just  now  that  he  can  mtister  by  any 
means. 

But  the  simple  truth  Is  that  we  are  per- 
suaded by  a  consideration  of  purely  personal 
convenience:  The  word  "commissioner."  to 
put  it  bluntly.  Just  doesn't  fit  in  headlines. 
"Mayor"  fits  fine. 

It  used  to  be  that  we  got  around  this  di- 
lemma by  using  names  such  as  Tobriner, 
Duncan  or  Mathe.  But  "Washington,"  lets 
face  it.  counts  nearly  as  long  in  the  copy 
book  as  "commissioner  "  Besides,  the  person 
is  apt  to  be  confused  with  the  city.  .\nd  we've 
never  been  one  of  those  that  calls  people 
FDR  or  LBJ— so  WW  is  out. 

Mayor,  it  Is.  Our  copy  readers  are  over- 
joyed. You  should  get  better  headlines.  And 
so  long  as  no  one  Is  deceived,  what's  the 
harm? 


CENTENNIAL   OF   WESTERN   MARY- 
LAND COLLEGE 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Mathias]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  21  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  take  part  in  the  centennial  con- 
vocation marking  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Western  Maryland  College,  one  of  the 
indispensable,  independent  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  the  Nation.  On  this  occasion, 
the  administrators,  faculty,  students, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  this  fine  institu- 
tion paused  to  look  back  over  the  col- 
lege's proud  history,  and  forward  to  a 
second  century  of  growth  and  accom- 
plishment. 

Established  In  1867,  Western  Mary- 
land was  the  first  coeducational  college 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  The  col- 
lege was  the  dream  of  Fayette  R.  Buell, 
who  operated  a  private  school  in  beau- 
tiful Westminster,  Md..  and  started  con- 
structing the  first  college  building  in 
1866  on  a  hill  at  the  western  end  of  West- 
minster which  had  been  used  at  times  for 
public  meetings  and  as  a  Federal  ar- 
tillery emplacement  dui-ing  the  Civil 
War.  Chartered  in  1868  by  the  former 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Western 
Maryland  is  now  a  church-related  col- 
lege of  the  Methodist  church. 

Since  the  administration  of  its  first 
president.  Dr.  J.  T.  Ward,  Western  Mary- 
land has  been  led  by  four  succeeding 
presidents  to  its  present  position  as  an 
effective,  highly  esteemed  institution.  Its 
leaders  have  built  the  college  from  a  6- 
acre  campus  with  one  building  to  a  com- 
plex of  more  than  160  acres  with  facili- 
ties valued  at  $10  million.  The  student 
body  has  grown  from  the  70  enrolled 
that  first  year  to  over  800  today.  As  part 
of  its  centennial  celebration,  the  college 
is  engaged  in  a  vigorous  expansion  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  suflScient  facili- 
ties for  an  enlarged  student  body  of  1,200. 
The  theme  for  the  college's  year-long 
celebration  is  "The  Liberal  Arts  College: 
Continuity  and  Change."  In  taking  a 
keen,  constructive  look  at  the  role  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  education  today. 
Western  Marj-land  is  both  analyzing  her 
own  role  and  future,  and  providing  lead- 
ership for  other  independent  liberal  arts 
institutions  in  our  changing  educational 
structure. 

The  president  of  Western  Maryland 
College,  Dr.  Lowell  S.  Ensor,  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
college's  entire  administrative  staff  and 
faculty,  and  its  alumni  and  students  de- 
serve our  warm  congratulations  for  their 
achievements  to  date  and  the  soundly 
based  confidence  with  which  they  face 
the  future.  The  record  of  Western  Mary- 
land College  in  her  first  century  has  been 
one  of  great  accomplishment,  written  in 
the  contributions  of  the  institution's 
many  distinguished  graduates,  in  the 
growth  and  prominence  which  the  col- 
lege has  brought  to  the  community  of 
Westminster,  to  Carroll  County,  and  to 
Maryland,  and  in  the  leadership  which 
Western  Maryland  has  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  quality  education.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  school's  record  dur- 
ing the  next  100  years  years  will  be 
equally  proud. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 


following  summary  of  the  college's  his- 
tory and  objectives: 

Western  Maryland  College 
background 

The  dream  of  one  man  the  selfless  labor 
of  another  account  for  the  beginnings  of 
Western  Maryland  College.  Fayette  R.  Buell. 
operator  of  a  Westminster  private  school, 
had  a  dream  which  he  followed  until  con- 
struction actually  started  In  1866  on  the  first 
College  building.  The  late  J.  T.  Ward,  who 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Buell  while  his 
plan  was  being  formulated,  went  on  to  see 
the  College  through  a  difficult  beginning  pe- 
riod, serving  as  its  president  for  19  years. 

Western  Maryland  opened  In  1867  and  was 
chartered  in  1868  under  the  auspices  of  the 
former  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  It  Is 
now  one  of  the  church-related  colleges  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  College  is  co- 
eaucatlonal;  In  fact  it  was  the  first  institu- 
tion south  of  the  Mason  and  Dl.xon  line  to 
open  Its  doors  to  both  young  men  and  young 
women. 

At  the  retirement  of  J.  T.  Ward  from  the 
presidency  of  the  College.  Thomas  Hamilton 
Lewis  became  Western  Maryland's  second 
president.  During  his  administration,  the 
College  developed  financial  stability  and  In- 
tellectual firmness.  Promotion  of  Its  physi- 
cal growth  and  a  vision  for  the  future  were 
the  College's  inheritance  from  the  presidency 
of  Albert  Norman  Ward.  President  Fred  G. 
Holloway  brought  Western  Maryland  safely 
through  the  depression  and  the  difficult 
times  of  World  War  II.  Under  the  present  In- 
cumbent. Lowell  S.  Ensor.  the  College  has  be- 
come an  up-to-date  and  outstandingly  ef- 
fective Institution. 

That  first  building,  started  by  Mr,  Buell 
with  borrowed  money,  was  located  at  the 
western  end  of  Westminster  on  a  hill 
which  had  been  used  at  times  for  public 
meetings  and  as  a  federal  artillery  emplace- 
ment during  the  Civil  War.  There  were  just 
six  acres  and  one  building  in  the  original 
campus.  Since  that  time  the  College  has  ac- 
quired surrounding  farm  lands  and  other 
properties  to  achieve  a  campus  of  more  than 
130  acres  with  facilities  valued  at  9ij  million 
dollars.  There  were  70  students  enrolled 
when  the  College  began:  now  enrollment 
tops  800  The  curricular  approach  has  broad- 
ened, also,  from  a  narrow  classicism  to  the 
full  scope  of  liberal  arts. 

In  those  early  days.  Western  Marvland, 
one  College  historian  has  remarked'  had 
both  "the  ultra-Victorian  provincialism  of 
the  environment  and  the  conservative  in- 
fluence of  denominational  sponsorship" — 
this,  despite  Its  radical  adoption  of  coeduca- 
tion. Both  the  nation's  and  the  College's  ap- 
proach to  higher  education  have  progressed 
from  that  era. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

As  a  liberal  arts  college.  Western  Mary- 
land presents  an  educational  program  which 
equips  graduates  with  qualities  of  leadership 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  personal 
development  and  the  advancement  of  society. 

Students  at  a  liberal  arts  college  receive 
an  education  which  enables  them  to  meet 
the  vagaries  of  life  with  discrimination, 
understanding,  and  a  fund  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. Students  can  acquire  a  comprehension 
of  humanity  In  terms  of  social  environment 
and  natural  law  They  are  taught  to  search 
for  the  basic  Lssues  of  any  specific  problem 
or  conflict  and  discover  what  human  values 
are  Involved.  Liberal  education  attempts  to 
Inspire  that  range  of  Interest,  depth  of  ap- 
preciation, and  facility  of  thought  and  action 
needed  for  effective  living  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Western  Maryland,  along  with  many  dis- 
tinguished undergraduate  institutions.  Is 
interested  in  a  well-stocked  and  well-disci- 
plined mind,  but  educates  for  more:  Insight, 
which  goes  beyond  facts  and  skills.  The  pro- 
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gram  at  Western  Maryland  is  aimed  at 
fostering  an  enlightened  and  responsible 
citizen — enlightened  In  the  sense  of  under- 
standing rather  than  merely  possessing  a 
fund  of  facts,  and  responsible  to  the  degree 
of  being  involved  pyersonally  In  what  engages 
the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  College 
encourages  students  to  develop  a  sense  of 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  values  and  to  feel 
inspired  to  create.  Such  interests  are  not 
merely  supplementary  to  the  business  of  life; 
by  adding  value  to  leisure  hours,  they  make 
it  full.  Western  Maryland  also  realizes  that 
professional  proficiency  Is  essential.  Certain 
career  choices  require  special  abilities  which 
the  student  Is  helped  to  acquire.  The  College 
provides  an  education  which  Is  bEislc  to 
nearly  all  professions  as  well  as  specialization 
in  some  areas.  Typical  of  this  chance  to 
specialize  Is  the  opportunity  for  French 
students  to  take  their  third  year  of  study  In 
Prance. 

Western  Maryland  is  accredited  by  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  "University 
Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  holds 
membership  In  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of  Music  and 
has  the  approval  of  that  Association  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  applied  music  and 
in  music  history  and  literature.  The  College 
is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women. 

Education  is  self-enrichment.  The  liberal 
arts  philosophy  concentrates  on  informed 
ludividualism,  and  Western  Maryland  offers 
a  program  which  enhances  development 
toward  individual  bre«ulth  and  maturity. 


THE  GREAT  DOLLAR  THROW- 
AWAY'— NEW  PROOF  OF  NEED 
PX)R  FEDERAL  REFORMS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Streaker,  our  current  debates  over  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  immediate  spend- 
ing cuts  have  reemphasized  the  need  for 
long  range,  thorough  reforms  in  Federal 
operations  to  hold  costs  to  manageable 
levels  and  insure  that  American  tax- 
payers receive  a  dollar's  worth  of  services 
for  every  tax  dollar. 

Dramatic  new  evidence  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  developed  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  being  published  this  week 
by  the  Baltimore  News-American  in  a 
provocative  series  "The  Great  Dollar 
Throwaway,"  by  News-American  re- 
porter Jerry  Cartledge.  Mr.  Cartledge's 
thoughtful  articles  are  based  on  more 
than  3  months  of  study  and  investiga- 
tion, review  of  countless  massive  Federal 
documents,  and  interviews  with  many  In- 
dividuals in  the  Congre.ss,  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  in  non -Federal  agencies 
which  utilize  Federal  assistance.  Interest 
in  my  bill— H.R.  69— to  establish  a  new 
Hoover- type  commission  to  review  and 
reform  Federal  operations  attracted  Mr. 
Cartledge's  attention  and  his  work  prom- 
ises to  alert  countless  Americans  to  the 
importance  of  beginning  such  an  effort 
without  further  delay. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Cartledge's  articles  will 
be  of  Immense  interest  to  the  Congress, 


and  may  point  out  some  problem  areas 
which  individual  Members  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  explore.  I  would  there- 
fore like  to  place  his  first  two  articles, 
from  October  22  and  23.  in  the  Record 
today,  and  will  include  the  rest  of  the 
series  as  it  is  published : 

The  Great  Dollar  Throwawat 
(By  Jerry  Cartledge) 

The  federal  government  expects  to  spend 
a  minimum  of  tl69.2  billion  this  year — at 
least  $135  billion  in  the  executive  branch 
bureaucracy — to  conduct  Its  business.  The 
President  says  that  If  Congress  will  Impose 
an  Immediate  10  percent  surcharge  on  all 
personal  and  corporate  Income  taxes,  the 
1968  fiscal  spending  binge  will  amount  to 
only  $14  to  $18  billion  more  than  the  govern- 
ment can  expect  to  take  in  from  taxes  and 
other  sources  this  year. 

On  Aug.  3,  when  President  Johnson  sent  his 
special  tax  request  to  the  Congress,  he 
warned  that  if  he  did  not  get  his  10  percent 
tax  boost,  deficit  spending  would  spiral  to 
more  than  $28  billion. 

According  to  statistics  given  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  prior  to  the  President's 
tax  increase  plan,  the  average  American  will 

work   hours   and   25   minutes   of   every 

working  day  of  the  year  to  earn  the 
money  he  will  need  to  pay  his  1967  federal 
taxes.  The  estimate,  which  by  many  Is  con- 
sidered extremely  modest  by  many  experts 
and  was  made  by  the  Tax  Foundation  Inc. 

According  to  statistics  given  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  of 
New  York.  "It  costs  $4,481  to  run  the  federal 
government  every  second  of  every  day  in  the 
year." 

A  large  portion  of  the  spending  stampede 
has  resulted  from  the  agencies,  departments, 
bureaus,  offices,  etc.,  which  have  been  created 
since  the  last  bipartisan  and  public  review 
of  executive  branch  spending  and  policy 
which  was  completed  by  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission  12  years  ago. 

In  an  attempt  to  restore  some  sanity  to 
government  spending,  a  Maryland  congress- 
man. Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr.,  has  been 
trying  for  the  past  three  years  to  establish 
a  public  watchdog  group,  comprised  of  fed- 
eral and  state  leaders  and  experts  from 
private  enterprise,  to  find  out  exactly  what 
is  happening  to  American  taxpayer  dollars 
and  to  make  wise  suggestions  to  the  Congress 
on  how  we  can  cut  spending,  or  at  least  get 
a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent. 

Today,  the  federal  government  plans  to 
spend  $36.9  billion  more  than  in  1966  and 
about  $15.6  billion  more  than  it  spent  last 
year. 

A  large  portion  of  this  money  will  be  spent 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  Congressmen  and  "their 
staffs  and  the  more  than  3  million  people  on 
the  payroll  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Most  of  the  remainder  will  be  spent  to 
carry  out  the  programs  of  a  splderweb  of 
departments,  biu-eaus,  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, offices,  independent  establishments 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch. 

A  total  of  $76  billion  in  the  1968  budget  is 
earmarked  for  "major  military  programs." 
with  the  present  war  in  "Vietnam  making 
ever  greater  demands  for  money. 

The  President  early  this  year  asked  for  a 
green  light  from  Congress  to  increase  deficit 
spending  up  to  $8  billion  dollars  to  finance 
the  cost  of  our  military  activities  in  Vietnam. 
Congress  reluctantly  agreed  to  $7  billion. 

Budget  analysts  have  allocated  $16.7  bil- 
lion for  "grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local 
governments."  But  this  Is  by  no  means  the 
limit  of  taxpayer  dollars  that  will  be  spent 
on  domestic  programs  that  are  Increasing  at 
what  many  federal  legislators  term  "an 
alarming  rate." 

Following   the    laws   of   Inertia,    programs 


once  set  In  motion  tend  to  remain  In  motion. 
Defying  the  laws,  programs  at  rest  do  not 
tend  to  remain  at  rest.  By  their  very  nature, 
federal  programs — particularly  those  dealing 
with  domestic  problems — have  built  Into 
them  the  capacity  for  continuation,  repro- 
duction, expansion  and  proliferation. 

Today  there  are  more  than  220  separate 
programs  through  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment assists  states  and  localities  financially. 
These  programs  require  at  least  20  different 
agencies  with  more  than  400  regional  offices 
and  150  Washington  offices  to  administer,  by 
a  most  conservative  estimate. 

However,  Maryland  Congressman  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  Jr.  says  the  figures  are  much 
higher. 

"The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  alone,"  Mathias  says,  "participates 
In  175  to  180  programs  costing  about  $8  bil- 
lion. There  are  about  57  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  33  agencies  engaged  in 
296  consumer  protection  activities  " 

Paperwork  alone  cost  $9.5  billion,  or  7  per- 
cent of  the  1967  budget,  and  the  figure  will 
rise  again  this  year. 

The  number  of  federal  employees  In  the 
Washington  area  needed  to  cope  with  mam- 
moth government  Increases  by  6.000  each 
year.  There  is  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 
increased  payrolls  at  the  government's  re- 
gional   establishments   across   the   nation. 

Actually,  when  things  get  down  to  the  re- 
gional and  local  levels,  they  often  get  lost, 
statistically  and  otherwise. 

In  a  special  study,  tte  Library  of  Congress 
has  stated  that.  "The  federal  government 
now  spends  nearly  $4  billion  annually  on 
research  and  development  In  Its  own  labora- 
tories, but  It  does  not  know  exactly  how 
many  laboratories  It  has,  where  they  are, 
what  kinds  of  people  work  In  them  or  what 
they  are  doing." 

What  duplication,  overlapping,  comple- 
tion and  general  inefficiency  exist  In  the 
giant  multiplicity  of  programs  conducted  by 
the  federal  government  at  the  local  level  can 
only  be  guessed  at. 

But  some  Indication  may  be  gotten  from 
testimony  of  Labor  Secretary  W  Willard 
Wlrtz  before  Congress  when  he  noted  that: 
"There  are  15  to  30  separate  manpower  pro- 
grams administered  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  all  supfwsrted  by  federal  funds.  In 
each  major  U.S.  metropolitan  area." 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  Connecticut's 
Democratic  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  recently 
told  the  Senate:  "Manpower  programs  alone 
have  Increased  eightfold  since  1961,  but  they 
are  administered  by  10  separate  organiza- 
tional units  In  three  Independent  depart- 
ments." 

Some  of  the  foregoing  examples  and  many 
of  those  to  follow  might  seem  mildly  humor- 
ous to  the  average  person— until  he  stops  to 
realize  that  he  Is  paying  and  will  continue  to 
pay  for  It  at  a  shocking  rate. 

Hardly  anyone  speaks  of  economists  In  this 
capital  city  of  the  greatest  nation  ever  known 
to  civilization.  Members  of  Congress  know 
that  the  word  "economy"  Is  a  dirty  word  in 
Washington,  and  those  who  still  remember 
pledges  of  economy  to  the  people  back  home 
realizes  that  the  only  way  to  broach  the 
subject  Is  to  speak  of  "efficiency." 

A  smart  Congressman  does  not  question 
the  wisdom  or  economy  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram of  the  federal  government.  Rather,  he 
respectfully  Inquires  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
gram Involved  Is  being  administered  effi- 
ciently. Via  this  route,  he  can  sometimes 
find  out  whether  a  program  Is  actually  ac- 
complishing anytlilng  "tangible." 

"Art  for  art's  sake"  might  well  be  the 
slogan  of  many  of  the  federal  government's 
program  architects,  especially  those  dealing 
with  research.  The  program  Is  often  the  only 
excuse  for  Its  own  existence,  and  anyone  who 
tries  to  measure  the  value  of  the  program 
expenditure   In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
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Improved  llrtng  standards  or  service  rendered 
Is  left  dismayed. 

Per  instance.  Uncle  Sam.  through  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Is  spending  J5.0OO  for  studies  aimed  at  find- 
ing out  who  has  written  what  that  happens 
to  be  critical  of  the  writings  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  Among  other  things,  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  also  using  taxpayers'  money  for  a 
912.650  study  entitled  ■Literary  Investiga- 
tion of  American  Popular  Culture."  and 
318,000  to  rind  out  whether  Edmund  Burke 
actuary  wrote  'ISth  Century.  Journal." 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  erupting 
with  racial  violence  and  Negru  leaders  are 
either  demanding  or  pleading  for  more  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  alleviate  the  disastrous  conditions 
of  urban  ghetto  life,  it  Is  a  bitter  fact  that, 
through  some  flaw  In  research,  the  U.S.  has 
wasted  $3.5  million  to  create  a  modern  ghost 
town  In  Brazil. 

The  money  was  spent  by  tlie  U.S.  to  pro- 
vide 19.000  homes  for  the  impoverished 
people  of  the  shantytowns  and  ghettos  out- 
side Rio  de  Janeiro  Only,  one  or  more  of  our 
programmers  goofed,  and  the  homes  were 
built  30  miles  away  from  the  city  of  Rio 
where  the  shantytown  dwellers  must  And 
work.  In  order  to  live  In  these  bright  new 
homes,  the  workers  would  have  to  spend  al- 
most a  third  of  their  near-starvation  wages 
to  commute  to  and  from  work. 

New  York's  Republican  Congressman 
Charles  Goodell  made  an  Inspection  tour  of 
Brazil  and  recently  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Rio  workers  are  still  living  in  their 
f avelas   ( shantytowns ) . 

"When  It  Is  understood  what  $3  5  million 
could  have  accomplished  In  developing  re- 
source-backed community  action  within  the 
favelas  themselves,  the  enormity  of  this  kind 
of  waste  is  galling."  he  noted. 

Goodell  also  got  a  good  look  at  U.S.- 
flnanced  school  construction  in  Brazil, 
another  glaring  example  of  fairy  godmother 
programming,  botched  planning  and  hasty 
spending. 

Many  of  the  schools  were  p>oorly  con- 
structed, Goodell  reported,  and  there  was  Im- 
mediate danger  that  some  of  the  roofa  or 
walls  were  collapsing.  Contracts  had  been 
awarded  to  unregrlstered  firms  on  a  non- 
competitive basis,  with  later  changes  per- 
mitting contractors  to  double  the  award 
price.  Additionally,  the  schools  were  de- 
teriorating because  there  had  been  no  pro- 
vision made  for  upkeep. 

But  wasteful  spending  abroad  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  an  ever-growing  problem 
which  has  caused  many  members  of  Con- 
g^ress  to  take  a  long,  hard  second  look  at  the 
program  bonanza  and  spending  spree  that 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
sprawling  Washington  bureaucracy. 

Several  members  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress have  Introduced  legislation  aimed  at 
reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  In  an 
efToi-t  to  curb  ninaway  government  hand- 
outs. All  target  InefHclency.  duplication,  over- 
lapping procedures  and  resulting  adminis- 
trative costs  of  "over-kill  proportions." 

In  the  Senate,  Rlblcoff  has  called  for  a 
partisan  commission  of  nine  persons  from 
government  and  private  life,  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  help  find  some  solutions  to  the 
problem.  The  preamble  to  his  bill  (S.  2116) 
states: 

"The  Congress  finds  that  there  are  more 
than  150  dep>artment8,  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, bureaus  and  other  organizations  In 
the  Executive  Branch  engaged  In  performing 
the  functions  of  government;  that  such  a 
proliferation  of  governmental  units  tends  to 
produce  a  lack  of  coordination  between  them 
and  overlapping,  conflict  and  duplication  of 
etlort  among  them:  that  the  President  and 
Congress  need  additional  tools  and  proce- 
dures to  exercise  better  supervision  and  di- 
rection .  .  .  and  that  Improved  organiza- 
tional structure  and  managerial  techniques 
would  permit  the  President  to  carry  out  more 


effectively  the  Constitutional  mandate  that 
he  coordinate  and  manage  the  Executive 
Branch  In  accordance  with  the  laws  enacted 
by  Congress." 

Members  of  the  RlblcoflT  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  would  receive  $100 
per  day,  plus  expenses,  for  their  planned 
18  months  of  study. 

Another  Senate  measure,  by  Kansas  Re- 
publican James  B.  Pearson,  calls  for  10- 
member  bi-partisan  commission  .  .  .  with 
two  app>olnted  by  the  President,  four  by  the 
president  of  the  Senate  (two  Senators  and 
two  private  citizens) .  and  four  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  (two  Representatives  and  two 
private  citizens) . 

Private  citizens  would  be  paid  $75  per  day, 
plus  expenses,  during  the  two-year  life  ol  the 
Pearson  Commission. 

Both  bills  gives  the  conunlsslon  power  to 
Issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  and  documents 
and  to  hire  "consultants  and  experts"  for 
$75  per  day  under  the  Rlblcoff  proposal  and 
•50  a  day  under  Pearson's  plan.  Both  bills 
provide  for  open -end  salaries  for  commission 
staffs. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  have 
been  several  bills  submitted  by  members  In- 
terested In  "streamlining  government  opera- 
tions." for  much  the  same  reasons  as  those 
expressed  in  the  Senate. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  measure  to 
date,  and  one  which  has  won  the  most  sup- 
port. Is  the  bill  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  another  "Hoover  Commission"  by  Mary- 
land's Congressman  Mathlas. 

The  bill  (H.R.  69)  would  establish  a  com- 
mission along  the  same  lines  as  the  two 
others  which  accomplished  so  much  to  put 
government  back  on  the  tracks  after  years 
of  unbridled  spending  during  World  War 
II. 

The  new  study  group  would  be  ofHclally 
titled  "The  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment," as  were  Its  two  predecessors,  but 
probably  would  be  commonly  called  the  Third 
Hoover  Commission. 

Mathlas'  bill  calls  for  a  commission  of  14 
bi-partisan  members  as  follows: 

Six  appointed  by  the  President,  two  from 
the  Eixecutlve  Branch,  two  from  among  the 
50  U.S.  governors  and  two  from  private  life. 

Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  two  Senators  and  two  from  private 
life. 

Pour  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  two  Representatives  and  two  from 
private  life. 

Private-citizen  members  of  the  two-year 
commission  would  receive  $75  per  day.  plus 
expenses,  and  could  hire  "temporary  and  In- 
termittent services  ...  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$50  a  day  for  Individuals."  The  commission 
would  have  the  power  to  "apppolnt  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  necessary." 

While  the  pay  for  commission  members 
seems  attractive,  the  duties  involved  are 
staggering  enough  to  assure  that  only  those 
with  a  dedication  to  public  service  will  be 
willing  to  tackle  the  job. 

The  Mathlas  bill  stresses  the  obligation  of 
the  commission  to  "promote  economy,  ef- 
ficiency and  Improved  service"  In  the  gov- 
ernment by: 

Defining  respK^nslblUtles  of  officials,  and 
functions,  services  and  activities  of  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices,  Independent  establishments 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Executive 
Branch  .  .  . 

Recommending  methods  and  procedures 
for  reducing  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions  .  .  . 

Eliminating  duplication  and  overlapping 
of  services,  activities  and  functions  .  .  . 

Consolidating  services,  activities  and  func- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  ,  .  . 

Abolishing   services,    activities   and    func- 


tions not  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct 
of  government  .  .  . 

Recommending  means  ...  to  expedite  co- 
ordination of  programs  and  policies  in  areas 
svich  as.  but  not  limited  to,  urban  affairs, 
natural  resources  and  transportation  .  .  . 

Recommending  means  to  increase  and  Im- 
prove liaison  and  communication,  including 
the  sharing  of  information,  within  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  between  the  federal  government 
and  appropriate  stale  and  local  governments 
and  public   entities. 

Under  the  Mathlas  proposal,  the  commis- 
sion would  have  subpoena  powers  to  probe 
Into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  members  would  have  the  tools  to  cut 
through  any  amount  of  red  tape  or  peer  Into 
the  highest  Ivory  towers  of  entrenched  fKJlitl- 
cal  favoritism  and  protection. 

Hoover  Commissions  Saved  Billions 
(By  Jerry  Cartledgei 

Twenty  years  ago.  In  the  Immediate  after- 
math of  World  War  II,  when  the  Federal 
government  was  still  at  the  apex  of  an  un- 
bridled spending  spree  and  a  bureaucracy 
spreading  like  cancer,  a  Senate  committee  on 
expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
reported : 

"The  time  Is  ripe  for  a  general  overhaul- 
ing, for  going  through  the  government  with 
a  fine-tooth  comb  and  for  casting  some 
light  Into  all  the  many  dark  places." 

As  a  result  of  this  committee  and  others 
within  a  deeply  concerned  and  worried  Con- 
gress, the  first  Hoover  Commission,  was  born 
officially  created  by  the  stroke  of  President 
Truman's  pen  on  July  7,  1947. 

According  to  Maryland  Congressmen 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas  Jr  .  who  Is  leading  a 
legislative  drive  for  a  similar  commission, 
the  1947  body  was  created  at  a  time  of  rapid 
change,  when  the  Federal  government  had 
become  unwleldly,  inefficient  and  obviously 
unable  to  respond  to  new  conditions  and  new 
responsibilities. 

The  first  commission,  formed  to  conduct 
a  systematic,  objective  review  of  Federal 
operations,  ultimately  made  more  than  100 
major  recommendations  which  when  imple- 
mented, shaped  the  government  Into  a  far 
more  effective  instrument  public  service. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  commission  for 
Its  18  months  duration  was  about  $2  million. 
A  survey  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  com- 
pleted early  in  1960,  showed  that  the  com- 
mission had  resulted  In  savings  "of  at  least 
$7  billion  .  .  .  based  on  the  official  reports  of 
the  Federal  agencies  themselves." 

In  Its  final  report.  In  1949.  the  commission 
described  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  it 
had  faced  by  noting  that  in  less  than  20 
years  civil  employes  of  the  government  had 
Increased  from  570.000  to  more  than  2  mil- 
lion .  .  .  bureaus,  sections  and  units  in- 
creased four-fold  to  more  than  1,800.  and 
that  annual  expenditures  had  splraled  from 
$3  billion  to  more  than  $39  billion  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  alone. 

The  commission  concluded.  "Such  rapid 
growth  could  not  take  place  without  cre- 
ating serious  problems  of  organization  and 
management.  Methods,  procedures  and  con- 
trols effective  two  decades  ago  cannot  cope 
with   the  management  needs  of  today." 

Echoing  the  above  statement,  Mathlas  re- 
cently noted  that  over  the  last  20  years  the 
federal  budget  for  administrative  purposes 
alone  has  grown  from  $33.7  billion  In  fiscal 
1948  to  $135  billion  In  fiscal  1968.  which 
started  July  1. 

During  that  same  20  years,  Mathlas  said, 
the  non-defense  budget  Increased  from  $22 
billion  to  $59.5  billion,  a  Jump  of  170  percent. 

Mathlas  told  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  June:  "We  now  have  more  than  220 
major  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  and  In- 
numerable minor  ones,  contained  In  more 
than   400   separate   authorizations,   and   ad- 
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ministered  by  at  least  21  federal  agencies 
with  more  than  150  major  bureaus  and  of- 
fices in  Washington  and  more  than  400  re- 
gional and  area  oflBces  In  the  field." 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  a  volume  more 
that  have  been  enumerated  by  congressmen 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  in  support  of 
the  Maryland  congressman's  bill  (H.R.  69), 
Mathlas  Is  imploring  Congress  to  act  now  to 
begin  another  sweeping  review  of  big  govern- 
ment, aimed  at  cutting  waste  and  Increasing 
efficiency,  savings  and  services. 

In  this  light,  it  is  Important  to  review  the 
accomplishments  of  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission, and  its  successor,  which  served 
:n  1953-55  under  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower. 

One  of  the  key  recommendations  of  the 
first  commission  led  to  the  Reorganization 
.^ct  of  1949,  under  which  the  President  may 
submit  reorganization  plans  to  Congress,  and 
the  plans  become  law  unless  rejected  within 
80  days  by  a  majority  of  either  House  or 
Senate.  This  permits  the  President  to  con- 
trol the  purse  strings  and  coordinate  or 
eliminate  activities  within  the  agencies  with 
which  he  is  most  vitally  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  Reorganization  Act 
which,  incidentally.  Is  currently  being  used 
by  President  Johnson  to  seek  a  compromise 
.solution  to  the  problem  of  home  rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  most  significant 
results  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission's  re- 
port were  eight  in  number: 

1— The  Military  Unification  Act  of  1949, 
Even  though  this  left  our  defense  establish- 
ment far  short  of  complete  unification,  it 
was  an  enormous  stride  toward  that  goal. 
Fortunately,  it  came  Just  In  time  to  produce 
unprecedented  teamwork  among  the  Armed 
Services  in  the  critical  early  days  of  the 
Korean  War. 

2 — Creation  of  the  General  Services  Agency 
(GSA).  by  combining  four  previous  agencies 
for  more  efficient  government  housekeeping — 
through  modernized  purchasing,  Inventory 
control,  storage,  and  records  management 
in  the  civilian  agencies. 

3 — Complete  reorganization  of  the  State 
Department  to  clarify  responsibilities,  ex- 
pedite communications  and  eliminate  arti- 
ficial staff  barriers. 

4 — Consolidation  of  a  multiplicity  of  func- 
tions within  a  Labor  Department  of  full 
Cabinet  stature. 

5 — The  end  of  political  appointments  In 
the  rorrupatlon-rldden  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  which  now  operates  under  the 
merit  system. 

6 — Reclassification  and  regrouping  of  wel- 
fare activities  and  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
While  this  agency  currently  is  the  object  of 
much  criticism  in  Congress  because  of  its 
proliferation  of  programs  and  varying  poli- 
cies, its  creation  eliminated  an  unbelievable 
fragmentation  of  public  services  which  were 
almost  Impossible  to  evaluate. 

7 — Elimination  of  much  delay,  waste  and 
duplication  in  the  Post  Office.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  in  this  regard  were  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  next  Hoover  Commission, 
with  extremely  successful  results  in  savings 
and  service. 

8 — Separation  of  "hidden  subsidies"  from 
payments  by  the  federal  government  for  the 
transportation  of  airline  mail. 

A  Citizens  Committee  which  evaluated  the 
commission's  work  reported  the  resulting 
.savings  of  "at  least  $7  billion,"  but  care- 
fully noted  that  the  complete,  overall  sav- 
ings from  these  and  other  measures  "be- 
came hard  to  trace  In  the  budget  upsurge 
created  by  the  Korean  War." 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  report 
scored  major  accomplishments  in  the  areas 
of  national  safety  and  government  cost,  and 
resulted  In  five  basic  changes  in  government 
functions  and  several  particularized  Improve- 
ments. 

1 — Defense   Unification,   now   Public   Law 


599,    strongly   reinforced    the   constitutional 
principle  of  civlliau  control  of  the  military. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  greatly  clarified  concerning  transfer,  re- 
assignment, consolidation  and  abolition  of 
functions.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  planning  unit  was 
strengthened.  The  number  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries was  sharply  reduced  and  many  of  the 
resulting  causes  of  inter-servlce  bickering 
and  delay  were  eliminated  or,  at  least,  di- 
minished. 

Bearing  virtually  on  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  lives  of  its  people,  the  measure 
provided  lor  unified  combat  commands. 

A  citizens  Committee  concerned  with  this 
aspect  of  the  commission's  work  found  that 
"frightening  evidence  of  confusion  and  dls- 
sentlon  in  the  frontal  sectors  of  our  defense 
bastions  were  brought  out"  by  both  Hoover 
Commissions  and  by  expert  witnesses  called 
to  the  hearings  on  the  subsequent  tmification 
bill. 

An  amendment  to  the  unification  measure, 
to  correct  what  the  commission  termed  "one 
of  the  most  grievous  cases  of  waste  In  the 
whole  far-flung  defense  establlsliment,"  au- 
thorized the  unified  procurement  and  man- 
agement— under  civilian  control — of  com- 
mon-use defense  supplies  such  as  food,  cloth- 
ing and  fuel. 

While  this  section  of  the  law  was  "per- 
missive" rather  than  "mandatory."  It  gave 
the  Defense  Secretary  a  chance  to  effect 
enormous  economies. 

Modernized  Budgeting  System,  adopted 
via  Public  Law  759,  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
mission finding  that  the  government  was  op- 
erating under  an  obsolete  system.  Prior  to 
the  new  law.  Congress  made  lump  sum  ap- 
propriations for  long-term  projects  and  rarely 
got  a  second  look  at  the  expenditures  In  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Huge  carryovers  in  unexpended  funds,  esti- 
mated by  the  commission  at  near  $70  billion 
in  1955.  "were  flowing  over  the  dam  beyond 
further  congressional  review." 

As  a  result,  the  Congress  fijially  adopted 
"annual  accrued  expenditures  budgeting." 
which  means  that  the  government  pays.  In 
a  given  year,  only  for  the  goods  and  services 
received  in  that  year. 

However,  recent  Investigation  reveals  that 
this  measure  is  being  ignored  to  varying  de- 
grees by  deterred  spending  In  government 
agencies,  particularly  the  military. 

A  poignant  example  of  the  inefficiency  and 
apparent  waste  involved  in  certain  aspects 
of  deferred  spending  was  turned  up  this 
year  by  Maryland  Democratic  Congressman 
Clarence  D.  Long. 

It  seems  that  the  Navy  In  1964  requested 
$1.2  million  to  build  new  barracks  for  the 
WAVES  stationed  at  Balnbrldge.  Md.  The 
appropriation  was  subsequently  approved, 
but  the  barracks  were  not  built  until  this 
year — long  after  the  women  had  been  shipped 
to  a  new  permanent  station  In  Orlando.  Fla. 
3 — Reduction  of  government  competition 
with  private  business,  a  key  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commission,  has  been  to  a  vary- 
ing degree  accomplished  by  several  minor 
laws  and  direct  action  by  the  Executive 
Branch. 

For  example.  In  1955  the  commission 
found  some  2.500  business-type  government 
establishments  "engaged  In  tiseless  and  costly 
competition  with  nearby  private  businesses, 
usually  small  businesses,  in  the  Defense 
Department  alone." 

These  Included  bakeries,  laundries,  and 
factories  making  paint,  rope,  ice  cream  and 
scores  of  other  civilian  products.  By  1960. 
about  700  had  been  closed  or  were  in  the 
process  of  being  shut  down  or  curtailed. 

4 — An  improved  federal  career  service, 
recommended  by  the  commission,  has  come 
Into  being,  more  through  executive  action 
then  legislation.  The  commission  placed 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  need  for  attracting 
and     holding      competent      administrative. 


managerial  and  scientific  personnel  in  federal 
service. 

A  Career  Executive  Board  has  since  been 
set  up  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  com- 
mission. 

5 — Recolnmended  coordination  and  expedi- 
tion of  federal  research — an  area  of  crying 
neglect  today — was  to  some  degree  achieved 
by  the  defense  unification  law.  The  law. 
based  on  a  fundamental  conunlsslon  pro- 
posal, amounts  to  a  congressional  mandate 
to  the  Defense  Department  to  eliminate  du- 
plication and  delay  In  overlapping  and  con- 
fused research  programs. 

The  law  also  established  a  Depariniental 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, with  broad  powers  not  only  to  centralize 
and  coordinate  Armed  Services  research 
projects,  but  to  initiate  research  programs  on 
his  own  wherever  he  sees  a  gap  or  lag. 

The  Citizens  Committee  reviewing  this  ac- 
tion emphasized,  "The  Importance  of  this 
development  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Recent 
studies  (in  1958)  have  shown  alarming  con- 
trasts in  the  tune  required  for  U.S.  missile 
and  other  projects  to  move  from  the  'idea' 
stage  to  the  drawing  board  and  then  Into 
production,  as  compared  with  the  record  of 
the  Russians." 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  were: 

Liquidation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.  This  not  only  put  an  end  to  govern- 
ment loans  to  snake  farms  and  juke  box  op- 
erators. It  returned  $474  million  In  capital 
funds  to  the  Treasury. 

Improved  and  simplified  government  pa- 
perwork. The  commission  tn  1955  found  that 
paperwork  cost  the  government  $4  billion  a 
year,  almost  equal  to  the  entire  federal 
budget  of  1930,  (Last  year,  government  pa- 
perwork cost  $9.5  billion,  but  this  resulted 
from  many  factors — such  as  population  ex- 
plosion and  inefficiency  produced  In  an  ever- 
growing bureaucracy.) 

The  government-wide  system  of  better 
records  management  and  simplification  sug- 
gested by  the  Hoover  Commission  did  have 
some  tangible  effect  however.  As  an  example, 
the  1,040  largest  Post  Offices  In  the  nation 
now  tise  600  standardized  forms  in  place  of 
22,000  local  forms,  prior  to  1960. 

Coordination  of  military  hospitals,  with 
one  branch  of  the  service  handling  medical 
care  for  all  military  personnel  in  a  g^ven 
region  .  .  .  rejecting  the  costly  theory  that 
soldiers  must  go  to  Army  hospitals  and  Sail- 
ors to  Navy  hospitals,  even  though  It  meant 
overfilled  hospitals  In  some  areas  and  half- 
full  hospitals  in  others. 

Not  all  of  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions were  followed,  however,  and  certain  of 
them  might  well  be  Implemented  today  with 
many  beneficial  results. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  forgotten  by  sub- 
sequent  administrations  and  Congresses 
Include  establishment  of  a  coordinating  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  and  Health  .  .  .  reorga- 
nization of  federal  legal  services  .  . .  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  committee  on  Intelligence 
matters  .  .  .  improving  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ertunent  lending  agencies  and  making  tJiem 
self-supporting  .  ,  .  reorganization  of  federal 
water  resources  and  pwwer  facilities.  €ind  re- 
striction of  federal  activity  in  areas  where 
private  industry  cannot  opverate. 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  was  given 
$2,848,543  by  Congress  for  its  18  months  of 
work.  It  spent  $2,768,562  and  returned  $83,527 
to  the  Treasury.  A  commission  task  force  esti- 
mated savings  In  federal  expyendltures  as  a 
result  of  Its  recommendations  of  more  than 
$8.5  billion. 


RUSSIAN  VEGETABLE  OIL  TO 
DOCK  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pintdley]  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  sent  this  telegram  to  Hunt- 
Wesson  Foods : 

Customfl  officials  have  notified  me  that  the 
Norwegian  merchant  ship  PTometheus  Is  ex- 
pected to  dock  any  day  now  at.  New  Orleans 
bringing  ashore  20  million  pounds  of  vege- 
table oil  your  firm  has  purchased  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Texas  Transport  &  Terminal  in 
New  Orleans  Is  U.S.  agent  for  the  ship. 

This  of  course  Is  part  of  the  40  million 
pound  purchase  you  are  making  from  Mos- 
cow and  which  constitutes  the  first  Import 
of  vegetable  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  at 
least  a  25  year  period. 

Because  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  our  men  who  dally  face  Soviet 
weapons  and  for  soybean  and  cotton  farmers 
who  are  gripped  In  the  worst  cost-price 
squeeze  In  years.  I  resent  this  unprecedented 
import. 

Under  these  regrettable  circumstances  I 
consider  It  only  fair  to  acquaint  you  In  ad- 
vance with  the  course  of  action  I  will  take 
once  this  third  and  largest  Soviet  cargo  Is 
unloaded  on  American  soil. 

At  that  time.  I  will: 

1.  inform  fuUy  each  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  in  regard  to  details  of  the  im- 
port, 

2.  remind  them  of  t^;e  depressed  price 
levels  which  have  prevailed  in  the  U.S.  vege- 
table oil  market  throughout  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Import  occurred. 

3  supply  them  with  the  text  of  yotir  tele- 
gram to  me  dated  September  12.  1967,  In 
which  you  frankly  admitted  your  Arm  bought 
from  Moscow  in  order  to  keep  U.S.  prices 
down.  To  refresh  your  memory,  here  are 
your  very  words : 

"To  attempt  to  buy  domestic  cottonseed  oil 
for  export  use  in  competition  with  our  own. 
and  other  domesUc  consumer  needs,  could 
put  an  extreme  InflaUonary  pressure  on  the 
price  of  domestic  vegetable  oils." 

4.  remind  them  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
supplying  most  of  the  sophisticated  weapons 
which  are  causing  such  heavy  U.S.  casualties 
In  Vietnam, 

5.  notify  them  that  Wesson  Oil  p\irchased 
henceforth  in  US.  stores  may  be  made  from 
Soviet  vegetable  oil. 

6.  Inform  them  that  Wesson  Is  the  only 
U.S.  flxm  using  Soviet  vegetable  oil,  and 
finally, 

7.  urge  each  of  them — especially  those 
representing  soybean  and  cotton  growers — 
to  pass  this  Information  on  to  all  of  their 
constituenti. 

If  I  receive  the  cooperation  I  anticipate,  a 
substantial  num.ber  of  U.S.  consumers  will 
thus  be  forewarned  about  the  origin  of 
Wesson  Oil  and  the  callous  Indifference  of 
the  firm's  management  to  the  economic 
plight  of  farmers  and  the  military  plight  of 
their  sons  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  many  of 
them  wlU  decide  to  Join  the  Plndleys  In 
boycotting  Wesson  Oil. 

I  had  hoped  that  your  firm,  out  of  respect 
for  our  men  in  Vietnam,  would  cancel  this 
contemptible  purchase.  Today,  with  the 
docking  of  the  Prometheus  expected  momen- 
tarily at  New  Orleans,  my  hopes  have 
vanished. 


THE    11 TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneoiis  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
23  marks  the  11th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1956. 

What  began  as  a  peaceful  student 
demonstration  turned  into  a  total  upris- 
ing comprised  of  the  workers,  farmers, 
artisans,  schoolteachers,  and  members  of 
the  Hungarian  Armed  Forces.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  entire  Hungarian  pop- 
ulation, from  teenagers  to  grandmoth- 
ers, joined  in  the  revolt  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  communism.  These  oppressed 
Hungarians  disproved  the  claim  that  na- 
tional communism  can  be  a  substitute  for 
freedom.  They  disproved  the  claim  by 
risking  their  families,  homes,  work,  and 
future — all  sacrificed  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  their  oppressors  and  to  establish 
a  free  new  government. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  be- 
lieved it  was  better  to  struggle  against 
oppression  than  to  live  a  life  of  slavery. 
Their  cry  of  defiance  and  of  faith  in  the 
rights  of  man  was  heard  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

One  of  the  darkest  pages  of  history 
records  the  savagery  of  the  Communists 
in  suppressing  this  uprising.  Himgary 
became  a  veritable  bloodbath  in  which 
the  Soviets  waged  a  campaign  without 
mercy,  killing  more  than  24,000  fighters 
for  freedom.  Countless  thousands  were 
jailed  or  deported. 

Hungary  is  still  one  of  those  nations 
under  the  domination  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  we  deeply  sympathize  with  her 
serious  plight.  By  marking  this  Uth  an- 
niversary of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
we  focus  the  attention  of  the  world  on 
the  danger  of  Communist  tyranny.  That 
is  the  reason  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
brave  Hungarian  people,  so  that  no  one 
will  ever  forget  what  happens  to  a  nation 
once  it  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  under 
the  Red  tyrant's  heel. 

The  Himgarian  freedom  fighters  are 
remembered  in  the  hearts  of  every  free 
man  across  this  earth  as  the  true  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  that  keeps  liberty 
the  thriving  and  real  force  that  it  is.  We 
mourn  the  dead,  we  pity  the  wounded 
and  we  embrace  the  imprisoned  partici- 
pants of  that  revolt  11  years  ago.  But 
most  of  all.  we  respect  the  deep  and 
powerful  commitment  to  freedom  that  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Hungarian  nation. 

On  this  Uth  anniversary  of  the  1956 
uprising,  we  ardently  hope  and  pray  that 
soon  a  bright  new  day  will  dawn  for 
Hungary  when  she  will  once  again  be- 
come a  member  of  the  family  of  free 
and  independent  nations. 


THE    UTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  the  Uth  anniversary  of  the  uprising  of 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  against 
the  Soviet-imposed  Hungarian  Commu- 
nist government. 

This  heroic  effort  to  achieve  freedom 
for  the  Hungarian  people  was  put  down 
in  a  ruthless  fashion  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  years  go  by  the  great  attempt  by 
the  Hungarian  people  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence is  forgotten  and  the  tyranny 
which  exists  by  the  Communists  in  East- 
em  Europe  Is  tragically  accepted  as  a 
political  fact  of  life. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted In  this  fashion.  I  believe  that  the 
spirit,  dedication,  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Hungary  and  other  captives  of 
communism  will  eventually  result  in  su- 
preme freedom  and  that  Moscow  im- 
posed totalitarianism  will  ultimately  be 
overcome. 

We  must  note  the  historic  fact  that 
the  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East,  parts  of 
Africa,  and  guerrilla  warfare  in  Latin 
America,  are  all  extenuations  of  Com- 
munist efforts  to  achieve  world  control. 

The  center  of  the  stage  at  the  moment 
is  Vietnam,  where  our  Armed  Forces  are 
in  action  repelling  the  Communist  at- 
tack on  the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam 

It  is  obvious  that  there  will  not  be  true 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world  until 
such  day  as  communism  is  totally  van- 
quished or  if.  in  an  unforeseen  develop- 
ment, the  Communists  abandon  their  ef- 
forts for  world  control. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  re- 
main a  symbol  of  man's  legitimate  desire 
for  independence.  We  today  respect  the 
heroic  episode  that  they  wrote  on  the 
pages  of  history,  and  encourage  Hun- 
garians and  other  peoples  whose  native 
lands  are  controlled  by  communism  to 
persevere  in  their  faith  and  to  continue 
their  efforts  so  that  legitimate  govern- 
ment and  true  freedom  can  be  restored 
to  their  homeland. 


TURNPIKE:  TREMENDOUS  IMPACT 
ON  BOULDER 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  BrotzmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rep- 
resent a  district  in  which  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  initiative  which  won 
the  West  still  is  very  much  alive.  My  con- 
stituents are  people  who  would  rather 
not  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  what  they  need  and  when 
they  need  it — particularly  when  nonpub- 
lic resources  could  do  it  sooner  and  more 
efficiently. 

Last  month  a  ceremony  held  near 
Broomfleld,  Colo.,  marked  the  ending  of 
toll-road  status  of  the  17.3-mile-long 
Bjulder-Denver  Turnpike — and  it  was 
the  final  chapter  of  a  story  which,  I  be- 
lieve, typifies  this  spirit  of  independence 
and  initiative. 

There  had  been  tho.se  who  predicted 
that  the  turnpike  would  not  pay  for  It- 
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self — and,  in  fact,  there  were  provisions 
in  the  enabling  legislation  for  State  as- 
sumption of  part  of  the  costs  of  retiring 
the  30-year  bond  issue  which  financed 
the  project.  Remarkably,  the  turnpike 
not  only  cost  the  general  taxpaying  pub- 
lic in  Colorado  nothing,  but  It  even  pro- 
duced so  much  revenue  that  the  four- 
lane,  high-speed  route  became  part  of  the 
State  public  highway  system  nearly  15 
years  ahead  of  schedule. 

That  was  what  the  ceremony  at 
Broomfleld  was  all  about.  Excerpts  from 
a  special  section  of  an  outstanding  news- 
paper in  my  district,  the  Boulder  Daily 
Camera,  telling  some  of  the  high  points 
of  this  remarkable  success  story,  follow: 
Turnpike:  Themendous  Impact  on  Boulder 
(By  Dick  Walberg) 

"This  Boulder  toll  road  proposition  Is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  special  interest 
deal  to  make  more  soft  Jobs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hard  working  taxpayers." 

So  wrote  a  business  consultant  and  an- 
nounced gubernatorial  candidate  of  the 
turnpike  in  1949  before  legislation  was  passed 
making  the  four-lane,  limited-access  high- 
way possible. 

His  remarks  were  representative  of  the 
emotional  antagonism  aroused  by  the 
Boulder-lnsplred  proposal  to  build  a  thor- 
oughfare linking  Boulder  directly  with  the 
state  capital.  Because  those  were  tax-lean 
years,  the  proposal  called  for  the  construc- 
tion to  be  financed  by  bond  to  be  retired 
with  tolls  collected  from  the  tisers.  To  make 
the  bond  Issue  attractive  to  big  lenders,  a 
clause  in  the  enabling  legislation  provided 
the  State  Highway  Department,  if  tolls  were 
Insufficient,  would  pay  up  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  annual  cost  of  retiring  the  bonds. 

It  was  this  clause  that  made  the  far- 
sighted  dream  of  Prof.  Roderick  Downing, 
"father  of  the  turnpike,"  a  reality  and  it 
was  this  clause  that  gave  license  to  oppo- 
nents to  open  a  broadside  attack  against 
the  proposition.  But  now,  18  years  later,  the 
Ironic  fact  is  that  the  Boulder-Denver  turn- 
pike Is  the  only  major  traffic  facility  in  the 
state  built  at  no  cost  to  the  general  tax- 
paying  public. 

Since  It  was  opened  on  Jan.  19,  1952.  the 
entire  cost  of  the  turnpike  has  been  paid  by 
the  dimes  and  quarte*-";  motorists  using 
the  highway.  Over  the  >ears  more  than  44 
million  vehicles  have  pi'ed  the  17.3-mlle 
high-speed  highway  and  the  clink  of  silver 
has  totaled  more  than  $10.5  million. 

Thursday  marks  an  end  to  the  tolls. 

An  11  a.m.  ceremony  will  commemorate 
the  turnpike's  unique  new  status  of  being 
the  nation's  only  toll  road  that  Is  a  part 
of  a  public  roads  system  to  be  paid  off  and 
become  toll-free. 

The  occasion  will  bring  Charles  Brady, 
head  of  the  American  Auto  Association,  from 
his  Washington  office.  James  P.  Ellis,  chair- 
man of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  will 
serve  as  head  of  the  celebration.  Members 
of  the  35th  and  37th  General  Assemblies  will 
be  Invited,  with  special  recognition  to  be 
accorded  William  L.  Paddock  and  Leslie  R. 
Steele,  the  Boulder  representatives,  and 
Prank  L.  Gill,  Hlllrose  senator,  who  spon- 
sored the  turnpike  legislation  back  In  1947 
and  1949. 

F<or  two  Boulder  Chamber  of  Commerce 
officials,  leaders  In  the  fight  for  the  turnpike 
from  the  start,  the  commemoration  will  be 
especially  rewarding.  One  Is  Frank  Hender- 
son, chairman  of  the  chamber's  highway 
advisory  committee,  and  the  other,  Francis 
W.  Reich,  the  chamber's  veteran  manager. 
These  men,  together  with  A.  A.  Paddock 
and  Prank  Jamison  and  a  handful  of  others, 
campaigned  tirelessly  for  the  proposed  traffic 
facility.  Theirs  was  the  hard  sell,  pitched 
like  today's  TV  commercial  for  a  laundry 
detergent. 


Their  claims: 

Boulder  would  receive  $44  million  In  bene- 
fits from  the  turnpike  during  the  anticipated 
30  years  of  tolls  believed  required  to  pay  off 
the  construction  bonds. 

The  facility  would  be  a  boon  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Boulder  economy  and  would 
revolutionize  Boulder's  way  of  life. 

Travel  between  Boulder  and  Denver  would 
Increase  30  per  cent. 

200  lives  would  be  saved  In  30  years  by 
driving  "Tomorrow'b  Highway  —  Today" 
rather  than  the  narrow,  hazardous  U.S.  87- 
287  north  out  of  Denver  and  State  Highway 
7  west  Into  Boulder 

Motorists  using  the  superhighway  would 
actually  save  money  because  the  turnpike 
would  cut  off  7  miles  on  the  trip  to  Denver, 
and  at  a  nickel  a  mile  for  operating  a  car 
the  net  saving  would  be  15  cents. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  brash  claims; 
now  nearly  two  decades  later,  how  do  they 
stack  up? 

Assessable  property  in  Boulder  has  jumped 
from  $14  million  In  1950  to  8101  million,  bet- 
ter than  a  seven-fold  Increase.  County  prop- 
erty assessments  Increased  five-fold  to  $240 
million. 

City  building  permit  valuations  rose  from 
$3'2  million  to  $20  million.  Retail  sales 
climbed  from  $22  million  to  $135  million. 
Bank  resources  from  820  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion. Population  went  up  from  20,000  to  56  - 
000. 

Travel  on  the  turnpike  the  first  year  more 
than  doubled  the  projected  average  dally 
count  of  2,200  and  by  last  year  had  reached 
13,774. 

31  fatalities  have  occurred  on  the  turnpike 
since  It  opened  or  about  3.9  per  100  million 
miles  of  travel.  The  national  average  for 
traffic  fatalities  is  5.67  per  100  million  miles. 

And,  while  the  toll  has  remained  un- 
changed at  a  dime  and  a  quarter,  the  cost 
of  operating  a  motor  vehicle  has  more  than 
doubled  so  that  the  net  saving  per  trip  Is 
even  greater  than  projected. 

Actually  no  yardstick  can  measure  the  im- 
pact of  the  turnpike  on  Boulder,  for  who 
can  Isolate  Its  effect  on  the  community  from 
the  welter  of  other  influences?  But  there  Is 
no  denying  the  Impact  has  been  tremendous. 
Reich,  who  has  had  his  thumb  on  the  pulse 
of  Boulder  for  31  years  as  manager  of  the 
chamber,  weighs  the  turnpike  along  with  the 
University  as  the  two  things  most  Influential 
In  shaping  Boulder. 

"Without  the  turnpike."  he  said,  "we 
simply  would  not  have  the  facilities  and  de- 
velopment we  now  have.  Before  it  was  con- 
structed Boulder  was  at  the  stub  end  of  a 
side  road:  the  advent  of  the  highway  gave 
Boulder  direct  access  to  Denver's  suppliers, 
transportation  terminals  and  other  facilities 
needed  to  attract  desirable  Industries  to  the 
area. 


JIM  EVANS.  PATRIOTIC 
BROADCASTER 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Temiessee  [Mr.  KttykendallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  a  few  thousand  malcontents  did 
their  best  to  disrupt  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  Pentagon  on  Saturday,  there 
was  one  courageous  voice  speaking  out 
for  America.  Jira  Evans,  whose  program 
is  broadcast  over  radio  station  'WMAL 
from  10  to  2  ever\'  day.  used  the  time  on 
Saturday  to  remind  Americans  of  the 
glories  of  this  great  country  of  ours  and 


of  the  rich  heritage  which  has  been 
bought  for  this  generation  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  fearless  and  dedicated  fore- 
fathers. 

While  those  gathered  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the  Pentagon  displayed 
tlie  enemy  flags  of  the  Vietcong  and 
called  for  the  defeat  of  our  troops  who 
are  fighting  aggression  and  tyranny, 
Evans  played  some  of  the  stirring  pa- 
triotic melodies  which  lift  up  the  hearts 
of  those  who  sincerely  believe  in  freedom 
and  justice. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  moment  to 
pay  tribute  to  Jim  Evans  and  applaud 
the  many  fine  statements  he  made  Sat- 
nrday  In  support  of  the  American  dream. 
His  effort  was  a  far  greater  contribution 
toward  world  peace  and  justice  for  all 
men  than  the  hate-filled  slogans  chanted 
by  those  anti-Americans  taking  part  in 
the  disgraceful  display  at  the  Pentagon. 


EGYPTIAN  ATTACK  ON  ISRAEL 
DESTROYER 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
rageous attack  upon,  and  the  sinking  of 
the  Israel  destroyer  Eiath  by  EgM3t  is 
the  most  fiagrant  violation  of  the  cease- 
fire in  the  Middle  East.  The  Israeli  ship 
was  13  Viz  miles  out  in  international 
waters.  As  Israel  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  said,  Egypt  should  be  condemned 
by  world  public  opinion. 

This  incident  illustrates  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  need  for  true  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  which  must  be  achieved 
through  direct  negotiations. 

As  long  as  there  Is  only  a  cease-fire 
or  a  temporary  armistice,  there  are  likely 
to  be  other  incidents  with  further  tragic 
losses.  The  way  to  prevent  recurrences 
is  to  have  a  final  peace  settlement  )n  the 
Middle  East  arrived  at  by  the  nations 
involved  through  direct  negotiations  on 
all  issues. 

Tlie  United  States,  other  peace-loving 
nations,  and  the  United  Nations  must 
make  every  effort  to  secure  such  a  peace 
settlement  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sinking  was  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  sea-to-sea  missiles 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  fired 
from  one  of  Eg\'pt's  15  PT-type  boats. 
The  accuracy  was  such  that  it  raises  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  Soviet 
experts  were  overseeing  and  supervising 
the  actual  operations. 

The  Soviet  Union's  role  in  providing 
armaments  to  Egypt  since  the  end  of  the 
war  is  a  most  dangerous  one.  The  intro- 
duction of  increasingly  sophisticated 
weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  ex- 
plosive Middle  East  only  compounds  the 
diflQculty  of  achieving  a  peace  settlement 
and  increases  the  risk  of  nuclear 
warfare 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 
Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
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my  distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
New  York  for  an  able  and  timely  state- 
ment to  the  House. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's expression  of  support. 


THE  UNDECLARED  WAR  ON  J.  P. 
STEVENS  &  CO. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pisher]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  received,  as  I  assume  other  Mem- 
bers did,  a  copy  of  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Stevens,  delivered  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  read  it  The  testi- 
mony- given  by  the  president  of  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.  contained  some  shocking 
revelations.  It  revealed  a  4-year  un- 
declared war  that  has  been  waged  against 
thp  Stevens  Co.  by  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  By  documentation  the  state- 
ment leaves  no  doubt  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has.  without  rea- 
son, thrown  its  weight  against  the  textile 
firm.  This  presents  a  formidable  array 
of  power  against  one  employer. 

A  few  days  earlier  I  received,  as  I  am 
sure  others  did,  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Hollow  Promise,"  which  ap- 
parently was  designed  tc  give  the  union's 
side  in  the  war  I  have  referred  to.  I  also 
read  it.  Unfortunately  it  contains  many 
generalities  and  emotional  appeals,  and 
is  quite  lacking  in  factual  data  to  support 
charges  and  assumptions  that  it  con- 
tains. It  depicts  much  thunder  but  little 
lightning. 

The  war  against  the  Stevens  Co.  began 
in  1963.  Since  then  the  news  media  have 
carried  many  stories  about  the  persistent 
efforts  to  unionize  the  plants.  Scores  of 
insertions  have  appeared  in  the  Con- 
cREssio.N'.AL  Record  regarding  various 
aspects  of  the  struggle.  In  addition,  one 
committee  hearing  has  been  conducted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  attempt  to 
unionize  Stevens  is  unique  in  many  re- 
spects, characterized  by  some  rather  un- 
believable techniques,  I  have  undertaken 
to  examine  all  the  evidence  available  on 
the  subject  and  have  attempted  to  com- 
pose an  objective  report  on  the  case.  The 
impact  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
effort  to  unionize  employees  of  the  Ste- 
vens Co.  will  be  felt  by  both  workers  and 
employers  throughout  the  country. 

To  begin  with,  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  is  basic.  It  is  a  cherished  priv- 
ilege that  is  accorded  to  workers  and  em- 
ployers, and  the  right  must  be  properly 
observed  and  protected.  But  collective 
bargaining  is  inherently  a  voluntary 
privilege,  not  a  mandate  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  It  has  been  said,  and  correctly 
so,  that  when  workers  voluntarily  Join 
a  labor  union  the  workers  control  the 
union;  but  Lf  their  Joining  is  compulsory, 
then  the  union  controls  the  workers. 
srevxNS  workebs  opposx  Bima  uniokizo) 

The  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  operates  71  plants 
and  employs  some  44.000  workers.  It  Is 
an  old,  well-established,  and  efficiently 
operated  concern,  which  has  provided  a 
market  for  natural  fibers  and  employ- 
ment for  a  vast  number  of  people  in  the 


manufacture  of  textiles.  It  appears  that 
a  larger  majority  of  the  workers  do  not 
want  to  join  the  union.  In  fact,  the 
union's  effort  to  organize  them  in  some 
25  plants  has  been  defeated  in  elections 
held  at  every  plant  selected  by  the  union 
for  tests.  Yet.  despite  this  repeated  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  workers,  the 
union  continues  to  demand  unionization, 
and  in  pursuing  this  course  has  resorted 
to  some  highly  questionable  tactics. 

This  effort  by  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  has  been  underway 
since  1963.  Four  cases  charging  unfair 
labor  practices  have  been  filed  against 
the  company.  In  each  instance,  the  NLRB 
found  the  company  guilty.  Moreover,  the 
second  circuit  court  of  appeals  not  long 
ago  upheld  the  verdict  against  the  com- 
pany in  the  first  case,  initiated  in  1964. 

UNFAIR  PUBLICITY 

As  a  result  of  the  suits  and  the 
verdicts  against  it,  the  Stevens  Co.  has 
received  much  unfavorable  publicity.  The 
ruling  of  each  trial  examiner  has  been 
Widely  reported.  So  were  the  NLRB  rul- 
ings and  the  decision  by  the  second  cir- 
cuit. The  company  has  really  taken 
some  heavy  punches. 

In  addition,  the  Stevens  firm  appears 
to  have  been  roundly  assailed  during 
hearings  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. Even  the  special  counsel  of  the 
committee.  Prof.  Dan  Pollltt,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  publicly  take 
Stevens  to  task. 

In  many  letters  received  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  news  media,  union 
members  have  also  denounced  Stevens. 
William  Pollock.  President  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  pulled  out  all  the  stoppers 
in  a  castigation  of  the  company  and  for 
good  measure  gratuitously  included  al- 
most the  entire  southern  textile  industry 
because  the  majority  of  the  southern 
textile  workers  are  not  organized.  Pollock 
made  it  quite  clear  that  was  what  he  was 
mad  about.  Indeed  the  union  leader 
blamed  most  of  the  economic  ills  of  the 
South — going  back  to  the  Civil  War 
period — on  the  nonunion  status  of  the 
textile  industry  and  other  southern  in- 
dustries. He  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 
does  not  believe  In  voluntary  unionism. 

The  company  has  been  smeared  and 
must  have  been  injured,  along  with  the 
entire  southern  textile  Industry,  few  of 
whose  workers  have  chosen  to  Join 
unions.  An  objective  observer  would,  I 
believe,  conclude  that  it  has  been  a  ruth- 
less and  rather  vicious  war  that  has  been 
waged  against  this  concern. 

TEXTILE   INDDSTRT    HARD   PRESSED 

Staying  in  business  and  making  a  suc- 
cess in  the  textile  business  has  certainly 
been  no  bed  of  roses  in  recent  years. 
Many  have  not  survived.  Much  of  this 
trouble  has  been  due  to  excessive  imports. 
The  textile  business  is  a  major  industry 
and  employs  nearly  a  million  people,  but 
seems  a  stepchild  insofar  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned.  A  rather  large 
number  of  us  in  the  Congress,  represent- 
ing districts  where  mills  are  located  and 
where  the  natural  fibers  are  grown,  have 
been  quite  active  In  recent  years  in  efiforts 
to  keep  this  industry  from  going  under. 
We  have  encountered  formidable  resist- 


ance in  the  State  Department.  The  so- 
called  Kennedy  round  of  trade  agree- 
ments lowered  textile  duties,  and  did 
harm  to  the  stability  of  our  domestic 
industry.  And  on  top  of  all  this,  labor 
problems  have  been  aggravated  by  Gov- 
errunent  agencies  which  have  actively 
helped  the  unions  in  their  efforts  to 
unionize  textile  workers  even  when  they 
do  not  want  to  be  organized. 

It  naturally  follows  that  Stevens  of- 
ficials have  been  forced  to  take  much  of 
their  valuable  time,  at  great  expense,  to 
deal  with  these  attempts.  And  Govern- 
ment activities  have  added  to  this  bur- 
den. Federal  power  can  be  awesome,  and 
when  combined  with  the  union  power- 
house the  struggle  becomes  very  unfair 
and  lopsided. 

In  meeting  this  combination  the 
Stevens  Co.  has  shown  remarkable  cour- 
age. It  has  tenaciously  stood  by  its  em- 
ployees. The  firm  is  reported  to  have 
told  its  employees  that  they  had  a  right 
to  join  a  union  if  they  wished  to,  but 
also  told  them  it  did  not  believe  they 
would  be  benefited  if  they  did  join.  This 
was  in  keeping  with  the  finest  traditions 
of  industry-employee  relationship  in  a 
free  society.  But,  amazingly,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  union  ofBcials  and  oi  the  NLRB, 
such  expressions  constitute  a  major  sin. 

STEVENS     WORKERS     ARE     HAPPY     AND     SATISFIED 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Stevens 
enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  progressive 
company.  It  commands  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  its  employees.  Since  1963 
the  workers  at  eight  plants  have  voted 
down  the  union.  One  rerun  election  was 
held,  with  the  same  result. 

When  one  takes  into  account  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  elections 
were  held,  the  results  become  very  sig- 
nificant. The  union  had  the  choice  of 
locations:  that  is,  it  could  select  the 
plants  where  there  seemed  to  be  the  best 
prospects  for  victory.  The  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  has  at  its  command  major  re- 
sources, and  can  draw  upon  the  tremen- 
dous wealth  and  other  resources  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  The  press  reported  that 
George  Meany,  president  of  AFL-CIO. 
went  to  the  White  House  to  urge  the 
President  to  take  punitive  action  against 
Stevens  by  canceling  all  the  company's 
Government  contracts.  So  determined  is 
the  union  that  it  would  resort  to  meas- 
ures designed  to  weaken  the  company 
economically,  and  Jeopardize  the  Jobs 
of  thousands  of  worl^ers,  in  order  to  gain 
a  victory  to  the  liking  of  the  union  lead- 
ers. And  it  must  be  kept  In  mind  that 
throughout  this  entire  struggle  the 
union  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  powerful 
agency,  the  NLRB,  in  efforts  to  unionize. 

NLRB    EXA.MINERS    BIASED 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  NLRB 
has  done  in  this  war.  I  have  said  that  all 
three  NLRB  trial  examiners  ruled  against 
Stevens  after  hearing  many  witnesses 
and  after  lengthy  deliberation.  Despite 
the  time  employed,  the  examiners 
reached  their  conclusions  by  a  fantastic 
process  of  reasoning  which  made  a  farce 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  deliberate 
and  objective  proceeding.  What  did  the 
trial  examiners  come  up  with?  Believe  It 
or  not,  they  decided  that  the  company 
witnesses  were  lying  and  that  the  union 
witnesses  were  telling  the  truth. 

A  sizable  majority  of  the  450  witnesses 
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heard  by  the  trial  examiners  were  com- 
pany witnesses.  As  was  admitted  by  one 
of  the  trial  examiners,  Boyd  Leedom,  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  NLRB,  the  com- 
pany witnesses,  on  the  whole,  were  hon- 
orable men  with  good  reputations.  Yet  it 
was  no  problem  for  the  examiner  to  find 
that  virtually  all  of  those  witnesses  had 
falsified.  I  have  examined  his  explana- 
tion, a  masterpiece  of  obfuscation  and 
circumlocution.  In  brief,  what  he  said  Is 
that  the  finding  that  the  witnesses  for 
the  company  were  to  lie  under  oath  was 
made  by  Stevens  officials.  A  search  of  the 
record  reveals  no  evidence  whatever  to 
sustain  this  amazing  conclusion. 

Obviously,  a  decision  which  would  per- 
suade more  than  250  witnesses  to  falsify 
unblushingly  is  most  extraordinary  and 
requires  a  lot  of  explanation.  And  Mr. 
Leedom 's  explanation  is  indeed  extraor- 
dinary. What  a  fertile  imagination  the 
examiner  is  possessed  of.  He  said  that 
opposition  to  unionization,  in  the  Stevens 
case,  became  in  the  nature  of  a  ci-usade, 
in  which  the  company  witnesses  were 
freed  of  a  sense  oi  individual  guilt.  Lis- 
ten to  his  rationalizing : 

And  so  either  believing  or  ratlonaUzlng 
that  their  position  's  Just,  they  (the  wit- 
nesses) engage  In  the  common  error  of  fight- 
ing real  or  pretended  "evil"  with  evil.  A 
dual  standard  of  conduct — that  Is,  one 
standard  for  the  Individual  and  another  for 
an  organized  effort  ~-  has  been  recognized  and 
applied  throughout  the  history  of  mankind. 
War,  out  of  which  national  heroes  are  born 
and  are  greatly  honored  by  us  all.  is  the 
prime  example. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  tor- 
tured rea.'^onlng  in  my  time,  but  this  one 
takes  the  cake.  Just  imagine  a  paid  Gov- 
ernment official  indulging  in  such  fan- 
ta.stic  thinking  as  a  basis  for  a  ruling 
deeply  affecting  the  legal  rights  of  a  tax- 
paying  enterprise.  Boiled  down,  it  simply 
serves  to  reveal  his  emotional  bias 
against  the  company.  It  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  he  and 
other  NLRB  officials  will  go  in  their  role 
of  helping  organize  employees,  and  trj'- 
ing  to  force  them  to  join  unions.  In  my 
considered  judgment,  it  is  a  deliberate  in- 
sult to  intelligence  to  conclude  that  the 
Stevens  Co.,  or  any  other  employer,  could 
persuade  more  than  250  reputable  per- 
sons to  falsify  under  oath. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  neither  Mr. 
Leedom.  nor  the  other  trial  examiners, 
nor  the  members  of  the  NLRB.  believe 
for  one  moment  that  the  witnesses  con- 
spired to  perjure  themselves.  Otherwise 
the  NLRB  would  have  charged  the  Ste- 
vens' witnesses  with  perjurj-,  as  was  its 
duty,  and  would  have  sought  the  punish- 
ment such  perjui->'  deserves. 

There  is  indeed  much  more  evidence 
to  sustain  the  charge  that  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  and  the  NLRB  conspired 
to  build  a  case  against  Stevens  than 
there  is  that  the  company  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  its  witne.sses.  For  ex- 
ample, over  2  years  elapsed  in  the  first 
Stevens  case  between  the  first  alleged 
law  violation  and  the  examiner's  de- 
cision. This  served  to  allow  an  accumu- 
lation of  other  alleged  violations  and  the 
results  were  used  to  sustain  the  Board's 
conclusion  that  Stevens  has  been  guilty 
of  "massive  and  deliberate"  unfair  labor 
practices   Overall,  the  workers  fired,  ac- 


cording to  the  union,  for  alleged  antl- 
miion  activity,  constituted  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  entire  labor  turnover. 
Moreover,  invoking  the  Leedom  method 
of  arriving  at  conclusions,  the  decision 
could  be  reached  that  the  employees  in- 
volved in  the  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  deliberately  conducted  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
be  fired.  By  doing  so  the  union  could 
build  a  ca.'=e,  and  It  was  hard  pressed  for 
any  semblance  of  a  case. 

I  make  no  charge  that  there  was  any 
conspiracy  between  the  union,  the  NLRB 
and  certain  prounion  workers.  Yet,  there 
is  circumstantial  evidence  to  bolster 
such  a  conclusion. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  not  one  single 
bit  of  evidence  to  support  the  Leedom 
fictional  theorj-  that  the  Stevens  Co.  con- 
spired with  more  than  250  witnesses  so 
that  the  latter  would  lie  under  oath  in 
order  to  forestall  unionization.  Yet,  the 
NIJIB  accepts  without  question  this  ri- 
diculous theorj'.  Moreover,  the  findings 
that  all  the  company  witnesses  lied,  and 
that  the  union  witnesses  told  the  truth, 
has  been  accepted  by  one  Federal  court 
and  probably  will  be  accepted  by  others. 
The  Federal  courts  do  not  go  behind  the 
NLRB  findings  of  fact  if  the  latter  are 
supported  by  substantial  e\idence.  In 
practice,  this  means  that  NLRB  findings 
as  to  credibility  are  not  reviewed. 

EVIDENCE   OF  BIAS  BY   COTTRT 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sec- 
ojid  circuit  court  of  appeals  must  have 
had  some  qualms  about  the  finding  that 
the  company  witnesses  gave  false  testi- 
mony. A  considerable  portion  of  the  opin- 
ion by  Justice  Feinberg  discusses  some 
of  the  discharges  involved  and  decided 
that  they  substantiated  the  finding  that 
the  company  witnesses  perjured  them- 
.'^elves.  while  the  testimony  by  the  uiiion 
witnesses  constituted  the  soul  of  truth. 
But  it  becomes  quite  apparent  that  Jus- 
tice Feinberg  carefully  selected  the  dis- 
charges to  be  mentioned  and  picked  out 
only  those  which  tended  to  support  his 
conclusions.  The  judge,  for  example,  did 
not  mention  the  case  of  one  Jack  Ross, 
who  was  fired,  according  to  the  company, 
after  several  written  reprimands  about 
his  work.  Nor  did  Justice  Feinberg  choose 
to  go  into  the  case  of  Garvis  Powers  who, 
his  employer  said,  quit  after  he  was  dis- 
charged for  operating  a  lottery  in  the 
warehouse.  And  he  ignored  other  dis- 
charges where,  it  seems  to  me.  the  com- 
pany witne.<5ses  made  out  a  superior  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  imfortunate 
that  the  Congress  tolerates  this  sort  of 
travesty — that  of  having  a  worker  en- 
gage in  misconduct  which  would  require 
any  responsible  employer  to  take  dras- 
tic action,  and  have  that  incident  used 
as  an  excuse  for  the  filing  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  The  Congress  .should  cor- 
rect this  Inexcusable  loophole.  It  per- 
petuates a  travesty  and  condones  a 
racket. 

There  is  in  the  Stevens  case  evidence 
of  manipulation  by  union  lawyers  in 
order  to  get  a  more  friendly  court  to  hear 
them.  The  first  of  the  Stevens  cases  in'"' 
1964  was  transferred,  at  the  request  of 
the  union,  from  the  fourth  circuit  of 
appeals.  I  understand  it  Is  well  known 
among  lawyers  that  the  second  circuit  is 
regarded  as  more  liberal  than  the  fourth 


circuit — that  is,  more  inclined  to  go  along 
with  the  imion  pwint  of  view. 

That  attitude  is  not  unusual,  however, 
for  Federal  Judges  these  days.  And  it  Is 
well  known  in  legal  history  that  a  liberal 
Judge  will  in  nearly  every  instance  lean 
over  backward  to  favor  a  labor  union. 
Indeed  the  Supreme  Court,  now  stacked 
heavily  with  liberals,  is  notorious  for 
being  prounion. 

AIXIS-CHALMCas    CASE 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean:  in 
NLRB  against  AlUs-Chaimers  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  et  al.,  the  high  court  in  a  5-to- 
4  decision  upheld  a  NLRB  ruling  that  It 
was  not  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
union  to  fine  a  member  who  continues 
to  work  during  a  strike  called  by  that 
imion.  In  a  devastating  dissent  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  very  properly  pointed  out  that 
the  decision  placed  the  light  of  a  rniion 
to  control  fts  members  ahead  of  the  stat- 
utorj-  protection  of  the  rights  of  indi\id- 
ual  workers  in  all  cases. 

Even  the  liberal  Washington  Post 
could  not  stomach  his  travesty  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Commenting  on  the  case, 
the  Post  editorial  said : 

The  answer  of  the  dissenters  ...  is  pointed 
and  severe:  "The  real  reason  for  the  Court's 
decision  Is  Its  policy  judgment  that  unions, 
especially  weak  ones,  need  the  power  to  im- 
pose fines  on  sy-ikebreakers  and  to  enforce 
these  fines  In  court."  The  dissenters  go  on  to 
say  that  the  Court  has  written  this  "new 
proviso"  into  the  law  despite  a  strong  and 
clear  purpose  of  Congress  "to  leave  workers 
wholly  free  to  determine  in  what  concerted 
labor  activities  they  will  engage  or  decline 
to  engage." 

SUPREME    COCTRT    LIBERALS 

Thus  we  find  a  senior  Justice  on  that 
tribunal  citing  the  fact  that  the  five  ma- 
jority members  had  in  effect  written  a 
"new  proviso  "  into  the  law.  Such  out- 
landish decisions  can  be  expected  from 
the  extreme  liberals  who  are  appointed 
by  Presidents  to  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  incidentally,  the  last  two  ap- 
pointments on  that  Court — one  ap- 
pointed this  year  and  one  last  year — are 
well  known  as  liberals.  Yet,  with  no  right 
of  appeal  or  review  of  an  action  by  that 
tribunal,  the  American  people  find  them- 
selves in  a  straitjacket^ — victims  of  vir- 
tual dictatorship. 

Now,  the  Congress  can,  of  comse  do 
something  about  this.  It  can  correct  the 
blooper  committed  by  the  Couit  in  the 
Allis-Chalmers  case,  and  it  can  Limit  the 
High  Court's  jurisdiction.  It  can  also 
submit  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— which,  however,  requires  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  But  unfortimately  those  of  us 
who  feel  that  way  simply  do  not  have 
the  votes  to  make  the  courts  conform 
with  the  written  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. And.  even  so,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  the  veto  in  case  of  changes  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  the 
courts  in  order  to  further  confirm  the 
difficulties  confronted  by  the  Stevens  Co. 
and  hundreds  of  others  in  their  struggle 
for  fair  play  and  survival.  Tlieir  first 
obstacle  is.  of  course,  the  NLRB.  which 
has  been  described  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  Tliat  agency's  trial  examiners 
had  to  strain  themselves  to  the  extreme 
in  order  to  find  Stevens  guilty  of  con- 
spiring to  violate  labor  laws. 
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I  spoke  of  Mr.  Leedom's  dream  which 
he  ingeniously  converted  into  a  legal 
premise.  But  he  at  least  did  try  to  tell 
why  he  believed  the  union  witnesses  and 
disbelieved  those  for  Stevens.  One  ex- 
aminer, Thomas  Ricci,  frankly  said  there 
had  been  no  evidence  given  hun  to  sup- 
port the  union's  contentions.  This  did  not 
faze  him.  He  simply  said  Stevens  had 
been  found  guilty  of  violation  in  the 
past,  therefore  it  must  be  guilty  in  the 
case  which  he  was  hearing — a  veritable 
masterpiece  of  logic. 

JtTDOE   aOY    BEAN — LAW  WEST  OF  THE  PECOS 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  walls  In  my  office 
there  is  an  enlargement  from  an  actual 
photograph  of  a  court  scene  presided 
over  by  one  Roy  Bean.  A  trial  of  some 
horse  thieves  was  in  progress,  and  the 
scene  is  on  the  front  porch  of  a  ram- 
shackle frontier  building,  with  the  judge 
hearing  witnesses.  Signs  on  the  structure 
read:  "Judge  Roy  Bean,  Notary  Public," 
"Law  West  of  the  Pecos."  and  "Justice 
of  the  Peace." 

That  old  building  remains  today,  just 
west  of  the  Pecos  on  the  Rio  Grande,  lo- 
cated at  Langtry.  Tex.,  in  the  district  I 
represent.  It  is  preserved  and  maintained 
as  a  sort  of  landmark  by  the  State  high- 
way department.  In  frontier  days  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  few 
counties  in  the  area  had  been  organized. 
Bean  assumed  authority,  and  served  as 
judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor  simultane- 
ously. He  was  often  so  firm  and  positive 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  that  for 
years  no  one  undertook  to  question  his 
right  to  operate  as  he  did.  He  performed 
marriages,  granted  divorces,  and  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  over  any  ca.se  from 
murder  to  maUclous  mischief.  I  have  per- 
sonally talked  with  people  who  knew  him 
and  saw  him  in  action. 

Now,  today  we  may  poke  fun  at  Roy 
Bean's  operation.  We  may  ridicule  his 
arrogance  and  his  distortion  of  justice. 
But  in  reality  the  "Law  West  of  the 
Pecos"  is  being  reenacted  today,  only 
more  dressed  up,  more  prestigious,  and 
more  sophisticated. 

Some  of  the  judge's  maneuvering  could 
be  cited  proudly  as  precedent  today  In 
decisions  of  the  NLRB  and  some  of  its 
trial  examiners.  And  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well.  Roy  Bean  assumed  au- 
thority he  did  not  have  as  a  matter  of 
law:  so  does  the  NLRB  and  its  examiners. 
And  so  does  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Bean  made  laws  and  made  policy,  with- 
out regard  to  legislative  direction;  so 
does  the  NLRB  and  its  examiners.  And  so 
does  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Roy 
Bean's  decisions  rankled  with  bias  and 
prejudice,  irrespective  of  propriety  and 
merit:  so  it  is  with  the  NLRB  and  its 
examiners.  And  so  goes  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Roy  Bean  was  ahead  of  his 
time. 

STRANGE    NLBB    ORDES 

But  as  was  typical  of  Judge  Roy  Bean's 
practice,  absence  of  law  or  precedent  was 
of  no  concern  to  the  NLRB  In  the 
Stevens  case.  And,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  went 
supinely  along  with  the  Board.  Although 
admitting  that  the  Board  "went  beyond 
the  conventional,"  the  court  was  content 
to  treat  the  orders  as  a  way  to  deal  with 
"a  major  campaign  of  Illegal  antiunion 


activity,  spearheaded  by  retaliatory 
discharges." 

Accordingly,  the  court  upheld  the 
NLRB  orders  that  the  company  post  the 
decision  against  it  in  all  43  of  the  North 
and  South  Carolina  plants.  The  require- 
ment that  the  company  assemble  its 
employees  during  working  hours  and 
have  someone  read  the  decision  to  them 
was  slightly  modified.  The  court  decided 
the  orders  were  to  be  read  only  at  the 
20  plants  where  unfair  labor  practices 
were  found  and  that  Board  officials,  in- 
stead of  Stevens  employees,  might  read 
them. 

Stevens,  of  course,  had  no  option  but 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  take 
its  medicine,  whatever  it  may  be.  Still 
another  case,  in  which  the  decision  is 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  second 
circuit,  is  reported  to  be  on  its  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  this  instance  the  NLRB  ordered 
that  the  employees  of  a  company,  Scotts, 
Inc.,  of  Holland,  Mich.,  be  assembled  to 
hear  an  order  against  Scotts  read.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reversed  the  order.  Justice  Tamm 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said: 

The  Ignominy  of  a  forced  public  reading, 
and  a  "confession  of  sins"  by  any  employer. 
any  employee,  or  any  union  representative 
makes  such  a  remedy  incompatible  with  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

If  the  Roy  Bean-type  orders  by  the 
NLRB  in  the  Stevens  case  are  finally  up- 
held, these  would  apply  In  other  Instances 
where  companies  balk  at  helping  orga- 
nize their  workers.  In  another  Stevens 
case,  the  NLRB  ordered  the  company  to 
furnish  the  union  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  its  employees  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  Clearly,  this  was  designed  to  help 
the  union  in  its  work  of  organization.  Yet 
the  NLRB  was  created  by  the  Congress  to 
be  strictly  a  neutral  agency,  beholden  to 
neither  management  or  labor. 

Within  recent  years  the  courts  have 
shown  keen  awareness  of  Individual 
rights,  and  in  that  respect  have  on  occa- 
sions gone  to  the  extreme  in  the  case  of 
hardened  criminals.  Many  confessions 
have  been  thrown  out  because  the  courts 
said  they  were  made  under  duress.  Now, 
in  disposing  of  the  Stevens  appeal  It  will 
be  Interesting  to  see  if  the  Supreme  Court 
applies  a  double  standard  In  that  respect, 
where  a  company  has  been  ordered  by 
the  NLRB  to  confess  Its  guilt. 

FREEDOM    OF    SPEECH 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the 
Stevens  case  I  should  like  to  mention. 
It  relates  to  freedom  of  speech.  Stevens 
posted  a  notice  giving  the  company's 
views  about  the  organizing  drive.  Among 
other  comments  one  stated : 

(1)  This  matter  Is,  of  course,  one  of  con- 
cern to  the  Company.  It  Is  also,  however,  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  you  and  our 
sincere  belief  Is  that  if  this  Union  were  to 
get  In  here  It  would  not  work  to  your  bene- 
fit, but,  In  the  long  run,  would  Itself  operate 
to  your  serious  harm. 

The  company  went  on  to  advise  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  any  em- 
ployee to  join  a  union  in  order  to  work, 
that  union  membership  would  grant  no 
preferred  treatment  by  the  company,  and 
concluded: 

(2)  If  anybody  causes  you  any  trouble  at 
your  work  or  put  you   under  any  sort  of 


pressure  to  Join  the  DrUon,  you  should  let 
the  Company  know,  and  we  will  undertake 
to  see  that  this  Is  stopped. 

(3)  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  Union  organizing  activities  on  the  job. 
Anybody  who  does  so  and  who  thereby  ne- 
glects his  own  work  or  Interferes  with  the 
work  of  others  will  be  subject  to  discharge. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  land  of  free 
speech,  what  Is  wrong  with  that  advice? 
Has  our  system  of  government  degen- 
erated to  the  point  where  an  employer — 
those  who  Invest  and  risk  capital  and 
create  jobs  and  pay  taxes — cannot  com- 
municate their  honest  views  to  those 
whom  they  employ,  with  respect  to  what 
they  deem  advantageous  to  those  work- 
ers? Yet,  the  NLRB  said  the  notice  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  the  law  and  was 
upheld  by  the  second  circuit.  The  court 
upheld  the  Board's  conclusion  that  the 
prediction  of  "serious  harm,"  to  the 
workers  from  unionization  constituted 
coercion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  unionization  In 
plants  are  the  subject  of  honest  disagree- 
ment. In  some  cases  unionization  works 
well ;  in  others  it  creates  far  more  prob- 
lems than  it  solves,  generates  Internal 
conflicts,  loss  of  work  from  strikes,  and 
so  forth.  In  fact,  there  are  toduy  18  States 
which  prohibit  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership in  order  to  work.  This  sei-ves  to 
confirm  a  widespread  viewpoint  that 
unionization  is  not  necessarily  desirable. 
In  other  words,  honest  people  entertain 
honest  views  both  for  and  against  the 
question  of  advantage  of  unionization. 
Some  honestly  think  that  in  a  particular 
situation  "serious  harm"  may  result  from 
this — and  admittedly  they  may  be  right; 
while  others  disagree. 

In  Its  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  review  of  the  second  circuit  decision, 
the  Stevens  Co.,  raises  the  following 
question : 

May  the  Board  prohibit  the  employer  from 
expressing  to  his  employees  his  "sincere  be- 
lief" that  the  Union  would  not  work  out  to 
their  "benefit",  but  "In  the  long  run  would 
Itself  operate"  to  their  "serious  harm"? 

For  many  years  agitators  have  gone 
up  and  down  the  land,  preaching  lawiess- 
ne.ss,  race  hafed.  race  war.  and  violence 
and  destruction.  Yet,  In  most  instances 
the  authorities  have  stood  by  and  the 
Justice  Department  insists  nothing  can 
be  done  to  interfere  with  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  speech.  But  when  a 
company  tells  It.s  workers,  to  whom  it 
owes  an  obligation  by  virtue  of  the  em- 
ployer-employee relationship,  that  in  its 
considered  judgment  unionization  -vould 
harm  their  interests,  the  NLRB  and  a 
Federal  Court  rules  that  this  constitutes 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  Are  we  in  thi.s 
country  operating  under  a  double  stand- 
ard with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom of  speech? 

MORE  PROUNION  NLRB  ACTIVrTY 

An  amazing  development  during  the 
war  against  Stevens  has  been  the  demand 
by  the  union  that  Government  contracts 
with  Stevens  be  canceled  because  of  the 
tnmiped  up  unfair  labor  practices  upheld 
by  the  NLRB.  The  Comptroller  General 
ruled  last  year  that  this  does  not  warrant 
cancellation  of  such  contracts.  Yet,  the 
union  persists  In  its  demand,  and  certain 
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irresponsible    politicians    join    in    the 
clamor. 

This  tirade  against  Stevens  has,  how- 
ever, paid  off  for  the  union.  The  Labor 
Department  did  cancel  a  contract  with 
Stevens  for  training  employees  on  the 
job.  This  occurred  on  May  1,  1967.  The 
$50,000  contract  was  summarily  canceled 
at  the  behest  of  Mr.  Pollock,  head  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  revealed  no  reasons 
for  its  action.  Who  suffers  from  this  can- 
cellation? Only  the  workers  affected? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  personally  deeply 
concerned  about  the  NLRB's  conduct  in 
the  area  of  labor-management  relations. 
Its  repeated  abuse  and  misuse  of  power 
has  been  documented  in  scores  of  cases. 
Only  recently  I  have  cited  and  docu- 
mented several  instances  of  this  kind, 
and  have  put  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  cited,  for  example,  the  cases 
in  my  own  district  of  the  Patio  Foods, 
Inc.,  of  San  Antonio;  the  B.  &  W.  En- 
gineering Co.  of  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  Ste- 
vens Sash  &  Door  Co.;  and  the  Lone  Star 
Textiles,  Inc.  In  each  of  those  cases  there 
is  not  even  the  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
extremely  prounion  bias  employed  by 
agents  of  the  NLRB. 

The  Stevens  case  illustrates  the  des- 
l^eration  of  the  unions  and  the  NLRB 
over  the  state  of  the  union  movement, 
which  lags  far  behind  the  growth  in  the 
work  force.  It  bespeaks  a  growing  lack 
of  labor  statesmanship  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. Resort  to  subterfuges,  compulsion, 
and  even  violence  in  order  to  add  dues 
payers  to  imion  rolls,  have  become  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  past  of  mercenary 
and  power-hungry  union  leaders.  The 
exposing  rays  of  the  midday  sun  should 
be  focused  on  these  practices.  And  the 
NLRB  has  become  particeps  crimlnis  to 
this  tragic  development. 

NLRB    HITS    STEVENS    AGAIN 

Throughout  the  proceedings  against 
Stevens  runs  the  concern  of  the  NLRB 
and  union  officials  that  ordinary  rem- 
edies which  the  Board  applies  in  the  av- 
erage unfair  labor  practice  case  will  not 
force  the  company  to  capitulate.  Un- 
usual remedies  were  employed.  Saying 
that  the  firm  had  engaged  in  "massive 
and  deliberate"  unfair  labor  practices, 
the  Board  ordered  Stevens  to — 

First.  Mail  copies  of  the  required  no- 
tice^  to  all  employees  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
plants  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Second.  Grant  the  union,  for  1  year, 
reasonable  access  to  bulletin  boards  and 
all  places  where  notices  to  employees  are 
customarily  posted. 

Third.  Convene,  during  working  hours, 
all  employees  and  read  the  contents  of 
the  notice. 

Under  tlie  circumstances  these  reme- 
dies were  novel  and  went  far  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  trial  examiner. 
It  is  known  that  in  many  cases  where 
many  more  employees  were  found  by  the 
NLRB  to  have  been  wrongfully  termi- 
nated, the  Board  issued  no  such  orders. 
Then  why  Stevens? 

Quite  obviously  the  Board  was  deter- 
mined to  put  the  Stevens  Co.  in  a  bad 
light  in  the  eyes  of  its  employees.  The 
company  complained  that  the  notice  the 
NLRB  ordered  Stevens  to  sign  and  post 
and  mail  and  read  was  nothing  short  of 
a  confession  of  guilt.  The  NLRB's  notice 


spoke  repeatedlj-  of  the  company's  "dis- 
crimination" against  employees  in  ter- 
minating them  and  of  Stevens'  "discrim- 
inatorily"  withholding  work  from  them. 
This  ver>'  procedure  drummed  up  by 
the  NLRB  Is  an  undisguised  confession 
of  guilt  by  that  Board — guilt  of  its  pro- 
union  bias  and  its  anti-Stevens  preju- 
dice. It  was  an  unvarnished  Roy  Bean 
concoction  because  there  is  nothing  in 
our  labor  laws  which  authorizes  the  three 
extraordinary  steps  trumped  up  by  the 
Board. 

NLRB  MUST  BE  REPLACED 

Most  of  the  eminent  authorities  on  this 
subject  agree  with  me.  Let  me  cite  one. 
Kenneth  C.  McGuiness,  former  general 
counsel  of  the  NLRB  and  now  a  Wash- 
ington attorney  specializing  in  labor  law, 
summed  up  the  attitude  of  that  agency 
in  a  book.  He  had  this  to  say: 

Irrespective  of  one's  philosophy  or  predilec- 
tions, and  regardless  of  the  objectivity  of  any 
analysis,  the  new  Board's  divided  opinions 
provide  an  Impressive  basis  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Kennedy  majority  is  undermin- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  statute,  frustrating 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  demoralizing  ma- 
jor areas  of  labor-management  relations. 
These  are  strong  words  but,  once  more,  the 
cases  speak  for  themselves. 

He  added: 

The  new  Board  has  persistently  undercut 
employee  freedom  of  choice  and  protection 
whenever  in  conflict  with  the  growth  of  labor 
unions.  The  organizations  whose  rights  are 
derivative  have  been  favored  over  the  source 
of  those  rights. 

Frankly,  I  am  afraid  that  agency  is  be- 
yond reform,  so  deeply  imbedded  as  it  is 
with  prounion  bias.  A  study  of  the  war 
on  Stevens  will  confirm  that  fact,  when 
viewed  objectively.  And  scores  and  scores 
of  other  cases  could  be  cited.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  change  in  the 
system  is  simply  imperative.  Accordingly, 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  replace  the 
NLRB  with  a  labor  court,  geared  to  the 
times,  with  built-in  protection  against 
willful  miscarriage  of  justice  as  applied 
to  the  employer  and  the  employee  alike 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat:  In  the 
Stevens  case  the  union's  effort  to  or- 
ganize in  some  25  plants  has  been  de- 
feated In  free  elections  held  at  every 
plant  selected  by  the  union  for  tests.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Stevens  workers  do  not  want  to  join 
the  union,  a  war  of  major  proportions  has 
for  4  long  years  been  unleashed  against 
this  employer,  aided  and  abetted  bv  the 
NLRB. 

The  conduct  of  the  Stevens  Co.,  at 
great  expense  in  time  and  money,  in  re- 
sisting this  arrogant  attempt  to  rule  or 
ruin,  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans  who  adhere  to  the  practice  of 
freedom  and  fair  play  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  cherished  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  Roy  Bean  system  of  justice  should 
be  laid  to  rest. 


THE  RECENT  HURRICANE  IN  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza],  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House,  approximately 


1  month  ago.  one  of  the  most  devastating 
hurricanes  in  the  historj'  of  the  United 
States  hit  my  congressional  district  in 
my  area  of  south  Texas  with  great  devas- 
tation. I  would  like  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  concerning 
this  hurricane  and  the  work  that  was 
done  by  the  people  of  my  area,  by  the 
State  agencies,  and  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, concerned  in  affording  relief  to  the 
people  of  the  stricken  area. 

Even  before  the  hurricane  struck,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  constajitly  kept  advised 
here  in  Washington  by  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau of  the  path  of  the  storm.  I  can  never 
offer  enough  commendation  for  the  won- 
derful work  the  people  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  did  from  their  New  Orleans  of- 
fice and  from  their  base,  also,  in  Browns- 
ville, Tex.  They  maintaLned  constant 
track  of  the  storm  throughout  the  path 
it  took  to  come  to  our  area.  I  was  being 
informed  hourly  of  its  progress  as  it  was 
heading  toward  our  aiea  in  south  Texas. 
As  Members  of  the  House  know,  the 
Weather  Bureau  now  has  a  great  scien- 
tific hurricane  hunting  setup,  in  which 
they  use  planes  and  radar  and  satellites, 
which  help  them  track  a  storm.  This  was 
of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  our  area, 
because  all  the  necessary  precautions 
were  taken  to  see  that  there  was  no  loss 
of  life. 

To  the  credit  of  the  people  of  the  area 
who  performed  the  work,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  thanks  to  the  advance  warning 
which  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  gave, 
there  was  no  loss  of  life  whatsoever  dur- 
ing the  devastating  winds  and  the  flood 
afterward.  Also,  I  commend  the  MARS 
system — that  is  the  Military  Affiliate  Ra- 
dio System — which  cooperated  with  me 
throughout  the  day  and  the  night  of  the 
hurricane.  As  the  winds  were  hitting  our 
areas,  telephone  wires  and  electrical 
wires  were  coming  down  as  the  fury  of 
the  winds  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  Washington,  I 
had  no  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  my 
people  in  the  area  except  through  the 
MARS  system,  in  winch  they  use  what 
we  commonly  call  the  ham"  operators. 
These  operators  were  able,  sitting  here  In 
Washington,  to  speak  by  radio  to  a  ham 
operator  somewhere  in  my  district,  who 
v.'ould  attach  his  instrument  to  a  tele- 
phone and  let  me  speak  to  the  different 
officials  throughout  the  area  of  concern 
diu-ing  the  fury  of  the  hurricane.  I  can- 
not commend  these  operators  enough  for 
allowing  me  to  stay  in  touch  with  my 
constituents. 

I  might  just  give  an  example  of  how  the 
operation  works,  and  the  wonderful  job 
that  these  civilian  ham  volunteer  op- 
erators do.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  time  dur- 
ing, the  night  I  was  trying  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  disaster  center  at  the  de- 
partment of  public  safety  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  which  was  coordinating  all  of  the 
information  from  the  stricken  area. 

We  were  able  to  make  a  contact  by 
radio  with  a  lady  in  T>'ler,  Tex.,  who 
from  T>ier,  Tex.,  placed  a  long  distance 
telephone  call  to  the  center  at  Austin, 
Tex.  Therefore,  even  though  we  were 
not  able  to  directly  communicate  by  tele- 
phone or  even  by  radio  at  that  precise 
moment  into  my  area,  we  were  able  to 
get  through  to  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety  at  Austin,  where  they  did 
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have  radio  contact  with  their  units  in 
the  south  Texas  area.  In  that  way  we 
were  able  to  keep  in  constant  communi- 
cation. 

Just  over  a  month  ago,  immediatelj' 
after  the  hurricane  subsided.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  left  here,  not  knowing  that  the 
great  floods  which  were  to  follow  were  on 
the  way.  I  might  say  that  in  tnring  to  fly 
into  the  area,  I  finally  got  as  far  as  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  when  all  flights  into  the 
area  were  canceled.  The  roads  were 
flooded,  and  there  was  no  way  to  get  in, 
other  than  for  the  valiant  determina- 
tion of  one  unknown  man.  because  I  yet 
do  not  know  his  name,  a  Ti'ailways  bus 
driver  who  took  a  group  of  people  in, 
myself  included.  It  was  the  last  bus  to 
get  into  my  area  in  those  few  days.  This 
was  the  way  I  was  finally  able  to  arrive 
in  the  area. 

Upon  getting  to  the  area,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  course  I  found  there  was  great  devas- 
tation from  the  winds.  Really.  I  do  not 
wish  for  any  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  have  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
of  having  to  see  a  virtual  paradise,  such 
as  we  claim  the  lower  area  of  south  Texas 
is.  in  such  devastation  as  I  saw  there. 

To  the  great  commendation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area,  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  the  local  governments, 
they  were  already  in  the  process  of  com- 
ing back  from  the  blow  that  had  been 
struck  them. 

I  saw  the  Red  Cross  set  up  refugee 
centers  there.  In  the  final  analysis.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  took  care  of  some  400,000 
to  500,000  people.  They  afforded  them 
shelter  from  the  winds.  After  the  winds 
subsided,  they  afTorded  them  shelter  from 
the  floods.  They  fed  them.  They  got 
clothing  for  them.  They  got  medicine  for 
them.  They  got  volunteer  workers  to  co- 
operate with  the  Red  Cross  in  affording 
to  the  people  the  relief  which  they  needed 
at  that  time. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of  great 
turmoil  throughout  the  world,  in  which 
we  see  countries  divided  by  barbed  wire, 
such  as  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  In  which  we  see  neighbors  fighting 
other  neighbors,  in  this  day  of  strife  and 
turmoil  in  our  area  there  was  no  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
By  declaration  of  both  Presidents  there 
were  no  formalities  for  crossing  the  bor- 
der. Each  one  was  to  go  as  he  saw  fit  on 
either  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  receive 
whatever  aid  or  help  he  needed. 

In  an  area  of  Mexico  close  to  one  of 
their  dams  which  was  at  the  time  being 
fiooded  there  were  some  15,000  people, 
whose  only  high  ground  to  go  to  was 
on  the  American  side  of  the  river.  They 
came  into  the  small  town  of  Rio  Grande 
City,  and  Roma,  Tex.,  where  they  were 
received  They  were  housed  in  the 
churches,  in  .school  gymnasiums,  and  in 
private  homes.  No  question  was  asked. 
'Where  do  you  come  from?  What  Is  your 
nationality?  What  is  the  responsibility 
of  your  government?" 

Our  Government,  our  volunteer  agen- 
cies, and  all  the  people  in  the  area  opened 
their  hearts  and  their  homes,  and  shared 
their  food,  water,  and  clothing  with  all 
those  people. 

This  should  be  an  example  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  two 
great  neighbors  doing   what  they   can 


in  the  hour  of  need  by  helping  each  other 
as  best  the  situation  would  allow. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
Gov.  John  Connally,  arrived  in  our 
area  shortly  after  I  did.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  inspecting  the  area  with  him, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  a  very 
gratifying  situation  to  be  able  to  go 
into  the  refugee  centers,  not  knowing 
whether  those  people  were  U.S.  citizens 
or  Mexican  citizens,  but  having  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  great  State  of  Texas  come 
in  and  ask,  "Are  you  being  fed?  Are  you 
being  taken  care  of?  What  can  we  do  to 
make  your  life  a  little  bit  easier  under 
the  circumstances?" 

I  might  add  that  not  much  later  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  also  came  to  our  area.  I  had 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  escorting 
him  through  the  stricken  area.  He  also 
had  the  same  concerns,  namely,  are  these 
people  being  fed  and  do  they  have  suflS- 
clent  clothing.  He  went  so  far  as  in  a  few 
words  of  Spanish  to  ask  a  woman  from 
Mexico  how  many  children  she  had  and 
were  they  getting  enough  milk.  This 
shows  the  concern  of  our  Government, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  know  we  have  difficulties  and  we  have 
fiscal  problems,  and  I  know  we  have 
many  more  important  things  to  do  in 
achieving  leadership  in  the  world,  but 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  when  the  Governor  of  one  of  our 
sovereign  States  takes  the  time  to  come 
and  visit  a  stricken  area  to  see  that  the 
lowliest  person  is  receiving  all  of  the  aid 
possible,  it  makes  you  feel  proud  of  your 
country  and  of  its  leadership. 

I  could  not  commend  more  sincerely 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  who  came 
there  in  their  position  of  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  legislative  field  I 
might  also  add  that  both  Senators  from 
Texas.  John  Tower  and  Ralph  Yarbor- 
ouGH.  came  into  our  area  on  their  own. 
and  then  again  when  the  President  came 
dowTi  there.  From  our  side  of  the  Capi- 
tal, a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  came  at  my  invitation 
to  inspect  the  area.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
digress  just  a  moment  because  I  have 
spoken  of  the  Red  Cross  here.  There  was 
a  magnificent  Job  done  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  I  think  I  will  never  pass  one  of  the 
ladies  with  the  tambourines  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  without  feeling  greater  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  this  organiza- 
tion because  they  came  as  volunteers,  as 
did  the  people  of  the  Red  Cross,  from 
throughout  the  United  States,  They 
brought  gifts  and  fed  the  people  in  the 
refugee  shelters  and  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  streets,  and  they  brought  all  of  the 
aid  that  was  available  to  them.  I  felt  good 
in  knowing  that  these  private  agencies 
were  there. 

As  to  the  Federal  agencies,  which  we 
have  more  direct  dealing  with,  Mr. 
Speaker,  beginning  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  they  provided  food 
for  the  Salvation  Army  and  for  the  Red 
Cross  to  distribute.  They  provided 
staples  for  all  of  the  refugee  shelters,  and 
they  were  down  there  shortly  before  the 
storm  hit,  stayed  throughout  the  storm 
and  afterwards,  providing  all  of  the  sur- 
plus commodities  and  everything  else 
that  was  at  their  disposal. 


Then,  of  course,  comes  the  time  for  re- 
construction. After  the  presidential  dec- 
laration of  a  disaster  area,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  came  in.  Of  course, 
they  were  already  there  in  preparation 
for  this,  knowing  that  the  declaration 
would  come  forthwith  after  the  disaster. 
They  were  there,  and  they  are  still  there 
cooperating  with  our  cities  and  counties 
and  providing  that  help  which  Public 
Law  875  allows  in  this  type  of  a  declara- 
tion of  a  disaster  area. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
there,  also,  facilitating  loans  to  all  those 
who  might  need  them. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  first  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  from  the  SBA  im- 
mediately after  the  storm  on  September 
22  was  granted.  On  October  2  the  first 
checks  were  distributed  to  some  of  the 
borrowers  in  Brownsville.  Tex. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
was  also  there  offering  aid  to  those  in  the 
agricultural  field. 

I  might  add  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
of  course,  there  is  ver>'  little  experience 
in  this  type  of  disaster.  And,  there  is  verj- 
little  precedence  for  the  things  that 
needed  to  be  done.  So  many  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  area  could  not  be  met 
at  that  particular  time  by  these  agencies. 
However,  they  have  been  most  coopera- 
tive with  me  in  the  days  after  in  trjing 
to  solve  the  specific  requirements  of  our 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  daily,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  or  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  makes  a  further  decla- 
ration of  policy  that  is  available  to  our 
area  but  which  was  not  immediately 
available  when  they  first  went  down 
there.  Loans  to  the  farmers  whose  crops 
were  destroyed,  loans  to  the  citrus  grow- 
ers whose  citrus  products  were  virtually 
blown  off  the  trees — and  instances  in 
which  most  of  the  crop  was  lost,  help  and 
assistance  was  extended  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  shippers  who  sell  or  package 
these  products  after  they  are  harvested. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  cooperating 
with  us.  Slowly,  as  I  run  into  an  area 
where  there  is  no  precedent  or  regula- 
tion, we  are  continuously  striving  to  meet 
this  requirement  or  the  requirements  a.s 
they  arise  in  the  area. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  add  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  about  the  great  help 
that  was  performed  and  extended  to  our 
people  by  the  milltai-y.  This  In  my  esti- 
mation was  aside  from  the  International 
commitment  of  our  armed  serUces  Thi.s 
was  the  greatest  cooperative  efTort  of 
the  armed  services  in  peacetime  about 
which  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  an 
organization  about  which  all  of  us  know, 
was  already  on  the  ground  setting  up  a 
communications  network  and  flying  as 
spotters  for  marooned  people  in  the  flood 
areas. 

Mr.  Sp(?aker.  the  first  group  to  come  in 
was  the  Coast  Guard  with  helicopters. 
Immediately  after  that  the  Army  or- 
ganized a  task  force  known  as  "Bravo." 
They  came  in  with  helicopters,  they  came 
in  with  mobile  kitchens,  they  came  in 
with  medical  supplies,  they  brought  in 
various  elements  of  the  Air  Force  which 
were  needed  to  evacuate  people,  they 
brought  in  staples  forwarded  to  the  area 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Air 
Force  transports.  They  performed  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  jobs  that  the  military 
could  possibly  perform  in  peacetime.  The 
helicopter  pilots,  Mr.  Speaker — and  I  flew 
with  a  great  niunber  of  them — took  no 
rest  for  the  greater  part  of  the  days  dur- 
ing which  they  were  there.  They  had  very 
little  food.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were 
thinking  that  "these  are  my  people  and 
this  is  my  home."  because  they  assisted 
in  trying  to  bring  out  everyone  from  the 
tiniest  baby  that  needed  to  be  flown  from 
a  refuge  shelter  to  a  hospital.  They  took 
the  largest  load  of  which  they  were  cap- 
able of  transporting  in  one  of  those  big 
Chinook  helicopters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  of  the  heli- 
copter service  came  in  there  and  took  no 
time  for  rest.  I  might  add  that  the  ma- 
chines gave  out  before  the  fliers  did.  The 
general  in  command  told  me  that  he 
practically  had  to  force  the  pilots  to  take 
a  rest  but  that  the  machines  just  can 
perform  for  so  many  hours  they  have  to 
be  checked  and  before  they  require  in- 
spection. The  Corps  of  Engineers  de- 
serves special  recognition  for  their  par- 
ticipation also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  that  we  should  note  the  fact  that 
the  mechanical  equipment  gave  out  be- 
fore the  men  did.  and  of  this  I  am  very 
proud  and  very  thankful  that  the.se  men 
should  extend  them.selves  to  this  point 
in  this  great  cri.sis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  instances  this 
service  was  performed  at  great  danger 
to  the  people  involved  who  came  in  to 
help  the  people  of  our  area.  All  of  the 
other  Federal  agencies.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
cluding the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Public  Health  Service.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  HEW.  the  Immigration 
and  Customs  Services,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  even  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  have  come  Into 
the  area  and  have  held  seminars  in- 
forming the  people  as  to  where  they  may 
claim  a  tax  deduction  for  some  of  the 
losses  which  the  people  sustained  dur- 
ing this  most  severe  hurricane.  We  had 
people  from  all  of  the  areas  of  the  United 
States  coming  In  attempting  to  be  of 
service  to  us. 

Then,  we  had  our  local  people  them- 
selves. The  National  Guard  was  activated 
and  served  with  a  most  distinguished 
manner  in  our  area.  I  know  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  a  great  stabilizing  ef- 
fect in  holding  the  situation  down  and 
in  preventing  any  type  of  mass  law  vio- 
lations. Of  course,  we  have  the  type  of 
people  who  are  not  known  for  their 
violence.  I  might  add  that  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  news  media  kept 
asking  the  question,  "What  about  loot- 
ing?" 

What  about  looting?  In  the  areas 
where  there  was  devastation  and  great 
destruction  there  was  no  single  instance 
of  looting  that  I  know  of  throughout  the 
area  except  one  that  they  mentioned,  and 
I  dare  say  he  might  have  been  in  need 
of  it,  someone  had  broken  into  a  liquor 
store  and  taken  one  bottle.  Otherwise 
there  was  no  looting  that  I  knew  of,  or 
that  anyone  was  aware  of. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
CXiri 1867--PRrt  22 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  this  very  timely 
subject  in  relating  his  experiences  in 
connection  with  the  terrible  hurricane 
in  his  district.  I  have  also  had  some  ex- 
perience, having  been  in  the  National 
Guard  back  In  the  1940's  in  Mississippi, 
and  I  was  down  on  the  Gulf  Coast  when 
there  was  a  major  disaster  caused  by  a 
hurricane  at  that  time.  I  was  comparing 
my  experiences  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  various  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions that  come  to  the  aid  of  people  when 
they  are  in  trouble. 

However,  one  thing  has  amazed  me 
that  the  gentleman  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  lack  of  looting  in  Texas  and  In 
Mexico,  that  occurred  during  this  disas- 
ter. It  has  been  my  experience  all  over 
the  country,  and  also  through  participa- 
tion in  these  disasters,  that  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  looting.  People  will  come 
from  all  over  the  countrj-  to  see  if  they 
can  pick  up  goods  of  value  from  stores, 
and  even  going  into  tlie  homes  of  the 
people,  and  I  am  really  surprised  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that  there  was  really 
very  little  looting  that  took  place. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  and  I  say  very 
proudly  that  so  far  as  I  know  there  was 
only  the  mention  of  one  case  of  looting, 
and  I  do  not  know  if  that  one  was  veri- 
fied. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, there  are  people  who  wDl  come 
from  the  outside  to  take  advantage  of  a 
situation  like  this,  and  who  do  come  in 
and  possibly  do  loot,  but  not  the  local 
people  of  the  area,  because  I  cannot  see 
how  anyone  who  has  gone  through  the 
terrible  dangers  of  a  hurricane,  and  who 
has  experienced  the  flooding  that  occurs 
afterwards,  would  have  the  time  or  even 
the  inclination  to  take  something  from 
his  neighbor  who  has  suffered  along  with 
him. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  going 
down  into  Texas  when  he  knew  a  hur- 
ricane was  developing,  and  one  that  pos- 
sibly could  strike  in  his  district.  I  also 
might  say  that  I  saw  the  gentlemsin  on 
national  television,  so  I  certainly  know 
the  gentleman  was  in  his  district. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  There  always  Is. 
in  a  situation  such  as  this,  the  question 
of  whether  one  should  go  or  not  go,  and 
I  had  to  resolve  that  question  in  favor 
of  going  because  I  have  been  taught  since 
I  was  a  very  young  child  that  when  your 
neighbor  is  in  need,  even  if  they  are  such 
as  me.  that  one  should  go  and  say  "Here 
I  am  for  whatever  I  can  do,  and  for 
whatever  little  contribution  I  might 
make."  I  felt  it  was  ncessary  to  let  my 
neighbors  know  that  I  was  there  in  their 
hour  of  need.  And  really  they  are  not 
my  neighbors,  they  are  my  people,  and 
I  am  one  of  them,  and  that  is  why  the 
decision  was  made  that  I  should  go  and 
be  there  with  them. 


Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  had  gone 
there  and  thought  the  worst  was  over, 
it  was  yet  to  come  because  of  the  ter- 
rific rains. 

We  have  an  Internal  floodway  system 
which  discharges  water  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  from  there  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
of  this  internal  floodway.  I  might  add 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  flood- 
way  contained  as  much  water  as  was 
possible.  I  actually  understand  it  was  de- 
signed to  carry  some  140.000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second,  and  at  one  time  it 
was  carrjing  almost  200.000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second,  so  you  can  see  that 
the  floodway  system  was  taking  a  much 
greater  burden  of  water  than  was 
planned  for  it,  but  it  did  contain  most  of 
the  flooding. 

Had  we  not  had  the  floodway  system, 
my  area  would  be  no  more.  I  can  say 
that  our  International  Water  Boundary 
Commission  did  a  beautiful  job  under 
the  circumstances  in  providing  the 
needed  equipment  to  fix  the  levees  where 
they  might  have  breaks. 

Afterward  we  had  flooding  in  the  city 
of  Harllngen,  and  the  city  of  McAllen, 
and  several  of  the  other  cities  and  rural 
areas,  either  from  the  river  or  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  drainage  in  some  areas. 
or  just  because  of  low  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  all  of  my 
time  except  to  say  that  I  am  speaking 
without  notes  and  that  if  I  missed  nam- 
ing any  one,  it  is  not  becau.se  they  did 
not  participate  but  because  I  could  not 
think  of  them  at  this  time.  But  everyone 
who  was  asked  to,  did  cooperate  and 
everyone  came  and  everyone  helped  with 
their  resources  and  helped  beyond  the 
limit  and  availability  of  their  resources. 
They  came  and  they  helped  unselfishly. 

I  cannot  say  any  more.  There  is  no 
beginning  pnd  there  is  no  end  of  those 
who  helped.  Let  me  talk  about  the  young 
people.  You  talk  about  the  younger  gen- 
eration. You  talk  about  the  young  people 
in  high  schools  and  in  colleges  and  you 
see  how  they  are  publicized  in  what  they 
are  doing.  But  you  should  have  seen  the 
voung  people  in  my  district.  They  were 
filling  sandbags.  They  were  helping  in 
the  refuge  shelters.  They  were  acting  as 
interpreters  when  there  were  people  from 
Mexico.  They  were  acting  as  runners  for 
the  civil  defense  organization  and  for  the 
volunteer  agencies  such  as  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Salvation  Army.  I  do  not  have 
any  question  about  the  future  of  those 
young  people  in  my  district.  Oh,  they 
might  publicize  someone  who  gets  out  of 
line  now  and  then.  But  I  think  if  we  all 
look  back,  we  were  out  of  line  now  and 
then.  I  cannot  do  anything  but  commend 
the  young  people  of  that  area  because 
really  I  think  we  learned  a  lot  from  them. 
They  brought  the  whole  high  school  foot- 
ball teams  and  the  coaches  and  teachers 
and  worked  as  a  team  on  the  football 
field.  That  is  how  they  filled  the  sand- 
bags— when  one  more  sandbag  meant  the 
difference  between  whether  a  city  would 
be  under  water  or  not. 

The  young  people  were  there — the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  football  teams  and  the 
bands  and  every  organized  unit  in  our 
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high  schools  and  colleges  in  that  area 
were  there. 

So  I  think  they  publicize  too  much 
what  the  young  people  may  do  that  is 
wrong.  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  saw  what 
they  did  there  and  what  Uiey  did  was 
right  and,  by  golly,  they  did  a  lot  of 
things  that  were  right. 

There  is  no  beginning  and  no  end  to 
the  number  of  civic  clubs,  the  churches 
and  the  teachers.  I  think  this  would  be  of 
interest,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  d,  school  was 
opened  up  for  the  refugees  to  come  in, 
the  teachers  who  taught  in  that  school 
would  work  in  the  school  or  the  center 
and  would  help  with  the  problems  of  the 
refugees.  A  nurse  in  that  school  became 
the  nurse  in  that  refuge.  The  principal 
became  the  organizer.  I  think  the  schools 
and  the  administration  of  the  schools 
and  the  schoolteachers  did  a  fabulous  job 
in  this  respect  throughout  the  area. 

The  churches  opened  their  halls  and 
their  meeting  centers.  In  the  city  of  Rio 
Grande  the  Catholic  church  itself  was 
opened  for  the  refugees  to  come  in.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  see  the  priests  and 
the  nuns  and  in  the  other  churches  to 
see  the  preachers  and  ministers  and  the 
lay  leaders  of  the  churches  working  to 
see  that  the  people  were  fed  and  to  see 
that  they  had  a  dry  place  to  stay. 

I  must  also  offer  great  commendation 
to  the  private  .sector.  All  of  us  know  that 
communications  is  very,  very  important. 
The  telephone  companies  that,  of  course, 
are  private  industry,  brought  in  people 
from  throughout  the  South  to  open  up 
lines  of  communication  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  people  in  the  electric  industry,  the 
private  sector  that  provides  electricity, 
brought  in  people  from  throughout  the 
area.  They  pooled  their  resources. 

The  different  telephone  companies  and 
the  different  power  companies  pooled 
their  resources  and  brought  in  people  im- 
mediately into  the  area  and  even  before 
the  winds  had  subsided  they  were  there 
setting  up  powerlines  and  setting  up 
telephone  systems. 

The  REA  In  our  area,  the  electrical 
and  telephone  systems,  also  did  fabulous 
work.  They  cooperated  all  together. 
Those  who  did  not  have  trouble  in  the 
outer  area  sent  their  work  crews  to  work 
in  our  area. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Texas  thank  all  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  cooperated  and 
helped  us  and  who  participated  with  us 
and  who  are  now  participating  in  this 
good  work. 

I  commend  aU  State  agencies  that  par- 
ticipated during  the  crisis  and  that  are 
now  participating.  I  commend  all  the 
private  sector.  Industry  and  citizens  alike. 
I  commend  all  of  those  from  the  outside 
who  came  to  our  aid  in  our  hour  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  old  hymn  that. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  has  a  chorus 
that  goes  something  like  this: 

Oh,  Beulah  Land,  sweet  Beulah  Land, 
Upon  lt«  highest  mount  I  stand 
And   look  away  acroes  the   sea 
Where  mansions  are  prepared  for  me. 
Praise  God  I  am  living 
On  a  mountain 
In  Beulah  Land. 


There  was  no  moimtain  In  the  Texas 
gulf  coast  area  where  Hurricane  Beulah 
struck  in  the  third  week  of  September 
1967.  But  south  Texans  have  built  their 
own  mountain — a  mountain  of  faith  and 
determination— and  with  the  help  of  the 
good  Lord  and  of  their  government  and 
of  their  own  determination  in  this  time  of 
dire  need,  they  will  bring  their  land  back 
to  a  position  of  enduring  economic 
strength.  I  know  they  will  and  for  this  I 
am  proud  of  them,  terribly  proud,  for 
these  are  my  people. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (KR.  12474)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendment  No.  1 ; 
further  insists  on  its  amendment  No.  2, 
disagreed  to  by  the  House:  and  requests 
a  further  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  EiLENDER,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  P.ASTORE,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hrtjska  as 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    PUTS    VIET- 
NAM  IN   PROPER   PERSPECTIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fMr.  Pucinski]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Johnson  delivered  an  historic 
speech  when  he  vowed  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  fight  for  its 
goals  in  Vietnam  and  would  not  be 
swayed  by  frustration,  impatience,  or 
willingness  to  stay  the  course. 

United  Press  reported  his  speech  as 
saying: 

Peace  and  stability  will  come  to  Asia  only 
when  the  aggressors  know  that  they  cannot 
take  other  people's  land  by  force. 

Speaking  at  a  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Commercial. 
Clerical,  and  Technical  Employees  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  President  Johnson  said 
further: 

In  every  way  we  can,  we  search  for  peace 
In  Vietnam.  But  we  appear  to  be  searching 
alone.  Those  who  began  the  war  are  not 
willing  to  explore  ways  to  end  It.  They  cling 
stubbornly  to  the  belief  that  their  aggres- 
sions will  be  rewarded  by  our  frustrations, 
our  Impatience,  and  our  unwillingness  to  stay 
the  course. 

It  will  not  be  so. 

The  Asian  allies  fighting  with  the  United 
States  shared  this  position. 

President  Johnson  perhaps  put  the 
finger  on  the  whole  basis  of  the  war  In 


Vietnam  when  he  quoted  a  leading  public 
figure  in  a  free  Asian  countrj'  who,  re- 
cently talking  with  the  President  about 
the  United  States,  said : 

This  Is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  world  power  has  consciously  used  Its 
strength  and  wealth  to  promote  the  Interests 
of  weak  and  poor  nations. 

The  President  .said : 

I  believe  that  tribute  Is  well  deserved. 

President  Johnson  expressed  a  convic- 
tion that  out  of  the  present  conflict  "a 
concept  of  world  order  is  quietly  emerg- 
ing which  offers  the  world  its  best  chance 
for  a  constiTictive  change." 

He  described  this  concept  as  a  "new 
concept  of  community." 

The  logic  of  this  idea  first  became 
evident  In  Europe,  the  President  said, 
adding  "the  European  Common  Market 
was  the  result  of  this  thinking." 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

In  Latin  America  economic  Integration  is 
clearly  seen  as  the  key  which  can  unlock 
strength  dreamed  of  for  centuries. 

In  Asia  the  same  Idea  has  now  begun — for 
the  first  time — to  persuade  separate  nations 
of  their  common  purpose. 

"Africa,  too,  is  feeling  the  stirrings  of 
a  regional  spirit,"  he  added. 

President  Johnson  .said  that  only  in  the 
Middle  East  "ancient  rivalries  and  frus- 
trations" seem  to  inhibit  the  prospect  of 
cooperation. 

And  the  President  added: 

But  in  our  search  for  new  solutions  to 
old  challenges,  there  Is  hope  even  here  that 
men  will  look  together  at  problems  they 
share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  President's 
speech  is  a  historic  speech. 

I  hope  it  will  be  widely  reported  and 
widely  reprinted,  because  indeed  in  the 
one  statement  of  his  speech.  President 
Johnson,  has  put  this  whole  conflict  In 
Vietnam  In  proper  focus,  when  he  quoted 
the  Asian  as  saying: 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  world  power  has  consciously  used  Its 
strength  and  wealth  to  promote  the  Interests 
of  weak  and  poor  nations. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we 
stand  with  the  Pre.sldent  In  this  firm  be- 
lief, when  Vietnam  returns  to  peace — 
as  It  shall — we  will  see  a  long,  long  era 
of  peace. 

The  President  placed  in  proper  per- 
spective the  overall  hopes  and  long- 
range  aspirations  of  the  United  States 
In  driving  for  victory  in  Vietnam.  These 
hopes  get  lost  In  the  day-to-day  reports 
of  casualties  and  debate  on  Vietnam. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this 
country  Is  In  Vietnam  today  In  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  help  .small  nations  In 
distress  ayainst  Communist  aggression 
What  we  are  witnessing  In  Vietnam  to- 
day really  started  20  years  ago  In  1947, 
In  Greece,  when  America  came  to  the 
aid  of  Greece — beleaguered  by  the  Com- 
munists' frightful  drive  to  destroy 
Greece;  take  her  over  and  then  have 
clear  sailing  through  the  Mediterranean 
into  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asia.  What  we  are  witnessing 
In  Vietnam  today  Is  a  continuation  of 
a  vast  struggle  against  communism. 

I  submit  what  we  are  seeing  In  Viet- 
nam today  may  very  well  be  the  show- 
down between  the  aggressive  designs  for 
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world  conquest  by  international  com- 
mimism  and  the  peaceful  designs  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies. 

I  say  the  President's  emphasis  on  this 
point,  that  we  are  for  the  first  time  using 
our  strength  and  wealth  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  weak  and  poor  nations, 
will  have  widespread  ramifications  as 
this  historic  speech  penetrates  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ob- 
served United  Nations  Day.  I  think  it  is 
Interesting  to  point  out  that  when  the 
United  Nations  was  founded,  it  had  51 
nations  In  its  membership.  Today  it  has 
127.  Most  of  these  are  small  nations. 
Many  of  them  are  smaller  than  some  of 
our  large  States  in  the  United  States, 
but  each  one  of  these  newly  emerged 
nations  reflects  the  great  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  two  decades — 
the  revolution  which  gave  living  ex- 
pression to  man's  historic  yearning  to  be 
free,  the  revolution  against  colonialism 
and  all  other  forms  of  subjugation. 

I  think  the  President's  speech  today  is 
one  of  the  most  historic  announcements 
that  has  come  from  the  White  House, 
because  his  speech  today  assures  these 
small,  newly  emerged  nations  that  the 
United  States  Intends  to  establish  an 
order  of  peaceful  relations  In  this  world 
and  to  renounce  once  and  for  all  man's 
desire  to  resolve  his  conflicts  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. The  President's  assurances  today 
are  that  this  Nation  is  ready  and  willing 
to  stand  in  defense  of  small  nations  that 
want  to  belong  to  the  community  of  free 
nations. 

This  speech  is  Important  because  It 
serves  notice  on  those  who  would  want 
to  escalate  this  war,  not  to  make  the 
mistake  of  miscalculating  our  intentions. 
A  study  of  man's  conflicts  shows  that  all 
of  history's  big  wars  have  been  started 
by  miscalculation.  The  most  colossal  mis- 
calculation in  the  history  of  civilization 
was  perpetrated  by  Hilter.  who  believed, 
according  to  records  we  have  since  cap- 
tured in  Berlin,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  respond  to  his  aggression.  This 
was  a  colossal  miscalculation  which 
brought  the  world  to  World  War  II. 

The  Presidents  firm  statement  today 
enunciating  our  principles  and  our  de- 
termination, In  my  judgment,  serves  to 
clear  the  air  and  will  avoid  any  miscal- 
culation of  our  intentions. 

I  believe  that  In  the  day  to  day  debate 
about  Vietnam  we  lose  track  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  winning  this  war  In  Vietnam. 
It  Is  not  a  stalemate. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  stalemate  that  we 
witne.ssed  In  Korea  14  years  ago,  where 
to  this  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  our 
mission  meets  at  Panmunjom  trying  to 
get  the  Communists  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  peace  treaty  there,  so  that  we  can 
release  our  troops  now  stationed  in 
Korea.  The  Communists  have  violated 
every  single  point  of  the  1953  truce 
agreement  In  Korea.  The  Communists 
have  turned  North  Korea  into  one  of  the 
most  formidable  military  bastions  In  the 
world  today,  contrary  to  their  pledge 
made  in  1953  at  the  time  of  the  truce. 

We  do  not  want  another  stalemate  like 
Korea.  What  we  are  driving  for  now  in 
Vietnam  is  victory. 


I  believe  there  are  straws  in  the  wind 
which  clearly  indicate  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  toward  that  nctorj'.  While 
I  believe  that  war  Is  much  too  important 
to  arouse  false  hopes  of  early  victory, 
and  I  believe  the  President  has  shown 
tremendous  self  control  in  resisting  the 
temptation  to  mislead  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  have  them  believe  that  somehow 
this  may  be  an  easy  victors',  we  should 
study  the  various  straws  iii  the  wind 
which  give  us  some  hoE)e  for  ending  the 
conflict. 

The  President  has  leaned  over  back- 
ward. His  own  popularity  has  suffered 
deeply  because  of  It,  but  he  has  wanted 
to  be  totally  and  completely  honest  with 
the  American  people.  He  would  rather 
remain  silent  than  to  paint  a  rosy  pic- 
ture and  have  the  people  believe  that 
somehow  or  other,  tomorrow  or  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  this  war  will  come  to 
an  end. 

But  I  do  believe  that  within  the  frame- 
work of  this  very  great  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  we  should  not  over- 
look certain  indications  that  are  in  the 
wind.  I  am  in  no  position  today  to  esti- 
mate their  full  value  or  their  full  Impact, 
but  I  believe  we  should  not  overlook 
these  facts:  First,  when  we  capture  Vlet- 
cong  prisoners  of  war,  our  best  intelli- 
gence reports  indicate  there  is  developing 
a  very  serious  ammunition  shortage  in 
South  Vietnam.  Certainly  our  soldiers 
have  been  destroying  great  stores  of 
Communist  ammunition.  Tliey  have  been 
cutting  off  their  supply  lines.  They  have 
been  bombing  their  dejwts  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  results  of  this  acti\aty  are 
now  beginning  to  penetrate  through  to 
our  Intelligence  sources,  and  we  are  told 
the  Vietnamese  will  have  difficulty  re- 
taliating. 

I  am  siu-e  we  all  received  with  great 
reassurance  today  reports  from  Ameri- 
can intelligence  sources  that  there  is 
building  up  an  ammunition  shortage  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Second,  we  know  also  from  captured 
prisoners  of  war.  who  are  questioned  not 
by  American  troops  but  under  contract 
by  the  Rand  Corp.,  that  these  prisoners 
of  war  are  telling  our  people  who  ques- 
tion them  that  their  food  supplies  and 
medical  supplies  either  are  diminishing 
or  are  nonexistent.  Some  prisoners  of 
war  have  stated  they  get  a  pocket  full  of 
rice  to  last  them  a  whole  week.  Other 
prisoners  of  war  have  told  our  intelli- 
gence people,  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  any  kind  of  medi- 
cal supplies,  because  the  routes  for  medi- 
cal supplies  have  been  cut  off. 

This  creates  mounting  difQculty  for 
the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam. 

Third,  we  also  have  reliable  intelli- 
gence information  that  the  Vietcong  are 
experiencing  greater  and  greater  diflB- 
culty  in  replacing  their  losses  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  have  said  here  before  on  this  floor 
that  our  best  Intelligence  clearly  indi- 
cates that  a  continuation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  tied  up  175,000 
Communist  troops  of  North  Vietnam. 
These  175,000  are  tied  dowii  manning  the 
antiaircraft  Installations.  Another  300,- 
000  are  supervising  the  repair  of  damage 


done  by  our  bombers.  We  know  that  men. 
women,  and  children  do  the  repairs,  but 
they  are  not  capable  of  managing  the 
repairs  of  the  damage  we  have  inflicted. 
So  we  have  successfully  tied  down  a  half 
million  Communist  troops.  These  are,  in 
many  instances,  the  best  troops  the  Com- 
munists have  in  North  Vietnam.  We  have 
tied  them  down  with  continued  bombing. 

We  have  reports  that  this  continued 
bombing  has  serio^isly  impaired  the 
morale  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Contrars'  to  those  who  would  have  you 
believe  that  they  have  no  effect  when  we 
shut  off  these  cities  from  each  other, 
when  we  destroy  bridges  and  cut  off  com- 
munications and  interfere  with  supply 
lines,  it  now  starts  to  look  as  though  it 
has  a  very  serious  and  devastatiiig  effect 
on  the  morale  of  North  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  through  his  propaganda  machine 
would  have  you  believe  that  he  has  com- 
plete control  over  his  people,  but  our  best 
intelligence  clearly  Indicates  that  he  is 
having  mounting  domestic  troubles  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Fourth,  our  own  big  buildup  of  troops 
has  proved  most  effective  there.  The 
average  American  is  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  24  months  ago  we  had  only 
20,000  troops  in  Vietnam;  there  were 
allied  ships  trapped  in  Saigon  Bay  and 
Saigon  harbor  for  5  months.  We  were  not 
able  to  get  to  them  to  unload  them  Since 
then,  our  troops  have  built  Camranh 
Bay;  several  heliport  pads  and  airports, 
and  roads  and  lines  of  communication. 
We  stopped  the  Communist  infiltration 
during  the  day.  and  now  we  are  stopping 
it  by  night.  We  have  developed  flares  and 
airplanes  that  hterally  turn  night  into 
day  with  huge  lights  and  airplanes  spe- 
cially designed  to  fly  over  the  infiltration 
routes  of  the  Communists  and  stop  them 
in  the  dead  of  night. 

Our  troops  have  done  a  magnificent  job 
in  the  last  24  months.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  expect  that  our  troops  needed  24 
months  in  order  to  crank  up  and  gear  up 
for  stopping  the  Communist  aggression. 
Those  24  months  of  careful  planning  are 
now  paying  off. 

Fifth,  our  own  help  from  our  allies  is 
growing.  I  am  sure  that  we  aU  saw  with 
great  reassurance  the  armouncement 
from  Thailand  that  she  is  increasing  her 
commitment  in  troops  to  South  Vietnam 
from  2,000  to  20.000  soldiers.  Korea  has 
50.000  there,  and  Australia  is  thinking  of 
sending  more,  also. 

These  nations  were  not  deterred  by 
those  who  stormed  the  Pentagon  this 
weekend  and  tried  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  this  country  is  divided  in  our 
cause  in  Vietnam.  For  those  who  doubt 
the  position  in  Vietnam  the  best  answer 
is  the  aid  that  we  are  starting  to  get  from 
our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Sixth,  Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  I  believe 
that  the  statement  made  by  President- 
elect Thieu  that  when  he  is  sworn  in  on 
the  31st  of  October,  he  himself,  in  the 
name  of  his  government  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  will  trv'  to  work 
out  some  solution  with  North  Vietnam, 
also  holds  promise.  This  Is  an  important 
development. 

I  list  all  of  these  things  only  to  point 
out  how  foolish  we  would  be  If  we  were 
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to  follow  the  counsel  of  those  who 
stormed  the  Pentagon  over  the  weekend. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  will  go 
down  In  history  as  the  stubborn  archi- 
tect of  hope  and  freedom  who  refused 
to  compromise  with  expediency. 

Here  is  the  former  schoolteacher  from 
Texas  who.  while  many  others  urge  him 
to  seek  meaningless  compromises,  firm- 
ly believes  in  his  responsibility  to  future 
generations  not  only  of  his  country  but 
of  the  world. 

Oh.  tliere  is  no  question  but  that  Mr. 
Johnson  could  improve  his  standing  in 
the  popularity  ratings  overnight.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  make  a  few  side  deals  as 
has  been  done  through  all  the  pages  of 
history.  But  this  great  President  knows 
that  this  would  be  only  something  which 
would  lead  to  further  aggression. 

As  this  unnamed  Asian  spokesman  said 
this  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  world  power  has  consciously  used 
its  wealth  and  strength  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  weak  and  the  poor  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  the  architect  of  this 
policy. 

God  grant  that  those  well-meaning 
Americans  who  today  counsel  peace  at 
any  price  will  see  the  light  of  truth. 
We  hope  they  will  understand  that  the 
Communists  have  no  intention  of  stop- 
ping. 

All  of  the  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  here. 
What  about  the  Soviet  Union?  All  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Kosygin  have  to  do 
is  pick  up  the  telephone  and  tell  their 
ambassador  in  the  United  Nations  not 
to  use  the  Soviet  veto,  and  this  whole 
Vietnam  conflict  will  be  before  the  United 
Nations  in  15  minutes.  Time  and  time 
again  President  Johnson  has  said  he 
is  willing  to  take  this  conflict  to  the 
United  Nations  where  it  belongs.  Our 
great  ambassador.  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
used  every  device  at  his  command  to  get 
this  whole  issue  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  continues  Its  design  for  ultimate 
conquest  of  the  world  In  one  way  or  the 
other,  has  frustrated  these  efforts. 

And.  so.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  today  has 
delivered  an  historic  speech,  one  which 
I  hope  every  American  will  read  and  see 
how  he  has  placed  into  perspective  our 
role  in  Vietnam. 

More  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  spelled  out.  with  the  help 
of  the  Congress,  how  we  in  our  day  can 
establish  an  order  among  nations  which 
will  help  them  resolve  their  problems 
as  free  men  at  a  conference  table  instead 
of  as  soldiers  engaged  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Johnson  has  spelled 
out  a  formula  for  lasting  peace.  I  hope 
that  those  who  understand  the  pride  and 
yearning  of  127  nations  that  want  to  be 
free,  those  who  stormed  the  Pentagon 
upon  last  Saturday— these  misguided 
professors  who  too  often  lead  these 
youngsters  further  toward  a  lack  of  full 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved  in 
Vietnam— I  hope  all  of  them  will  read 
the  President's  remarks  and  say.  "Here  is 
an  honest  man,  dedicated  to  lasting 
peace  in  our  time." 


ITALIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA  SUPPORTS  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  MAKE  COLUMBUS  DAY 
A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  observances  were  held  last  week  In 
many  States,  as  well  as  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  marking  the  discovery  of  this 
great  Nation  and  the  American  Conti- 
nents by  Christopher  Columbus.  Almost 
coincidentally.  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
duct«d  hearings  earlier  this  month  on 
legislation  to  establish  Columbus  Day  as 
a  national  holiday. 

In  that  connection  I  was  particularly 
pleased,  in  view  of  my  own  interest  and 
work  of  many  years  toward  that  goal,  to 
have  read  the  statement  of  John  N.  La- 
Corte.  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee in  support  of  that  bill.  In  it,  Mr. 
LaCorte,  who  Is  founder  and  director  of 
the  Italian  Historical  Society  of  America, 
emphasized  the  truly  national  character 
of  such  an  observance  by  reminding  us 
that  the  discovery  of  Columbus  repre- 
sented the  combined  efforts  of  many  peo- 
ples and  therefore  should  be  observed  by 
all  Ajnericans  throughout  the  Nation. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1956 
the  Italian  Historical  Society  of  America 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  to 
have  Coliunbus  Day  declared  a  national 
holiday.  Under  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  Mr.  LaCorte,  the  society  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  according  Columbus  proper 
recognition  in  New  York  City,  where  its 
headquarters  are  located,  by  instituting 
the  annual  Columbus  Day  ceremony  in 
Brooklyn  and  by  the  naming  of  a  section 
of  its  Civic  Center  as  Columbus  Plaza. 

Mr.  LaCorte's  statement  is  an  excel- 
lent plea  for  the  observance  of  Columbus 
Day  as  a  truly  patriotic  holiday  for  all 
Americans.  I  commend  it  for  reading  by 
all  of  our  colleagues  and  therefore,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  wish  to  In- 
clude Mr.  LaCorte's  statement  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Statement  op  John   N.  LaCorte.  Director. 
Italian  Historical  Socibtt  or  America  in 
Sttpport  o?  H.R.  2372  Declaring  October 
12  To  Be  A  Legal  Holidat 
My  name  Is  John  N.  LaCorte.  I  am  Pounder 
and  Director  of  the  ItaUan  Historical  Society 
of  America,  with  headquarters  at  113  Colum- 
bia Heights.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

The  Italian  Historical  Society  enthusiasti- 
cally support*  H.R.  2372.  which  would  de- 
clare October  12 — Columbus  Day — to  be  a 
legal  holiday  observed  throughout  the  na- 
tion by  all  Americans.  It  does  so  not  only 
because  a  native  son  of  Italy  discovered  the 
land  In  which  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  our 
American  heritage,  but  because  the  discovery 
of  Columbus  was  truly  symbolic. 

The  discovery  of  Columbus  has  special  sig- 
nificance for  all  of  us  because  all  Americans 
trace  their  origins  to  explorers  who  have 
come  to  this  great  land  over  the  last  five 
centuries.  It  Is  to  Columbus,  that  first  immi- 
grant, that  Americans  are  Indebted  for  the 
great  Influence  that  migration  has  asserted 
upon     our     nation — an     Influence     which 
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brought  about  a  new  concept  In  modern  clvl- 
Uzatlon  and  made  possible  the  America  of 
today. 

In  addition  to  lighting  a  torch  of  hope  for 
all  the  others  who  have  come  to  our  shore, 
the  discovery  of  Columbus,  like  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  which  it  has  made  possible,  also 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  many  peo- 
ples. We  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  although  Columbus  was  an  Italian,  his 
voyage  and  historic  discovery  were  made 
possible  by  Spanish  funds.  Seamen  of  many 
lands  composed  the  crews. 

As  the  fruits  of  Columbus'  discovery  have 
been  harvested  by  all  Americans,  of  all  races, 
color  and  creed,  all  Americans  should  wel- 
come a  national  holiday  commemorating 
that  event.  It  will  thus  be  a  holiday  with  a 
distinctively  American  character. 

Out  of  deference,  therefore,  not  to  Amer- 
icans of  ItaUan  extraction,  but  for  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  discovery,  the  Italian  His- 
torical Society  urges  the  passage  of  H.R.  2372. 
This  bill  would  demonstrate  m  a  positive 
and  permanent  way  the  significance  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  by  establishing 
October  12,  Columbus  Day.  as  a  national  and 
legal  holiday. 

Support  for  this  measure  Is  not  confined  to 
one  geographic  area  or  to  one  ethnic  group. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing every  part  of  America  and  Americans  of 
every  race,  color  and  creed,  have  Introduced 
similar  legislation.  As  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  aptly  noted  in  his  Columbus  Day 
message  of  1966,  "there  is  something  of  Co- 
lumbus in  every  American."  All  America  and 
all  Americans  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  celebrate  this  significant  event  in  a  spe- 
cial way. 

In  1934,  the  Congress  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  October  12  as  Co- 
lumbus Day  in  observance  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America.  Several 
States  have  made  Columbus  Day  an  official 
holiday.  Schools  and  civic  associations 
throughout  our  land  present  programs  in 
honor  of  Columbus.  Yet  Congress,  despite 
overwhelming  support  for  this  legislation, 
has  never  seen  fit  to  take  the  next  logical 
step  and  elevate  Columbus  Day  to  the  status 
of  a  national  legal  holiday.  H.R,  2372  would 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

Tlae  Italian  Historical  Society  of  America 
enthusiastically  endorses  this  bill  and  urges 
favorable  recommendation  by  this  committee 
and  prompt  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


UNITED  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imammous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may 
extend  Ws  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amei-Icans 
all  over  the  country  are  observing  United 
Natioiis  Week.  The  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  U.N.  are  being  discussed  at 
thousands  of  meetings. 

One  such  meeting  was  held  Sunday 
night  by  the  foreign  affairs  interest 
group  of  Washington  Street  Methodist 
Church  In  Alexandria.  Va.  The  speaker 
was  Steven  E.  Beasley,  a  science  writer 
and  member  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation. In  his  short  talk.  Mr.  Beasley 
discussed  a  few  of  the  programs  being 
carried  on  In  the  underdeveloped  world 
by  U.N.  agencies.  The  text  follows: 
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United  Nations  Week  is  a  time  for  careful 
thought  about  the  importance  of  the  world 
organization  to  us  all. 

At  a  time  when  International  problems 
seem  to  be  more  complex  than  ever  before  in 
man's  history,  the  United  Nations  plays  a 
meaningful  role  in  alleviating  much  of  the 
tension  between  men  and  nations.  When  we 
consider  the  possible  consequences  of  not 
getting  together  to  solve  our  problems  In  a 
cooperative  manner,  we  can  readily  see  the 
grave  Implications.  At  stake  are  two  critical 
hopes:  world  peace,  and  the  full  realization 
of  man's  individual  potentials. 

Both  of  these  hopes  are  served  by  the  UJ*. 
Disputes  among  states  can  be  aired  before 
their  peers  in  an  atmosphere  of  order  and 
respect.  The  UN.  can  act  as  a  disinterested 
third  party,  drawing  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
best  minds  available  to  resolve  differences 
amicably. 

Equally  as  Important  to  peace  Is  coopera- 
tion among  member  nations  of  the  U.N.  to 
achieve  their  major  aspirations  of  good 
health  for  all.  broad  public  education,  and 
economic  advancement.  The  specialized 
agencies  of  the  U.N.  serve  as  vehicles  for  this 
cooperation.  These  agencies  Include,  among 
others,  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO).  United  Nations  Educational.  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization  (UNES- 
CO), and  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  (FAO). 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  these  three 
agencies  to  the  achievement  of  major  devel- 
opment goals  in  the  low-income  countries  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

The  campaign  by  WHO  to  achieve  the 
highest  possible  level  of  health  in  the  broad 
sense  of  complete  physical,  mental,  and  so- 
cial well-being  is  a  vital  part  of  the  broader 
development  effort  lor  social  progress  and 
economic  advancement.  This  overall  pro- 
gram will  hopefully  achieve  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  world. 

In  the  low-Income  countries,  there  are  800 
million  children  and  young  people,  most  of 
whom  know  poverty,  hunger.  Ignorance,  and 
disease  as  Inescapable  facts  of  life.  More  than 
300  million  of  these  children  live  In  areas 
with  diets  low  In  protein  and  calories.  These 
are  the  young  adults  of  20  years  from  now. 
A  growing  body  of  scientific  evidence  indi- 
cates that  protein  Intake,  In  the  early  years 
of  life.  Is  essential  to  mental  development. 
A  diet  that  lacks  the  eight  essential  amino 
acids,  or  the  nitrogen  needed  to  enable  the 
body  to  make  the  other  12  amino  acids,  may 
permanently  damage  the  ability  of  the  child 
to  learn. 

To  raise  protein  levels  In  native  diets,  the 
Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America 
and  Panama  (INCAP)  has  developed  a  low- 
cost  food  lor  children  called  Incaparlna. 
INCAP  Is  an  agency  administered  by  the 
WHO  regional  branch,  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization.  Other  substitutes  now 
used  include  Fortifex  in  Brazil  and  Pronutro 
In  South  Africa.  These  compounds  are  made 
from  plentiful  food  materials  which  are  not 
now  in  the  native  diets:  maize,  sorghum,  cot- 
tonseed, soybeans,  and  peanuts. 

FAO  programs  provide  additional  hope  that 
the  severe  protein-deficiency  diets  will  be  Im- 
proved. The  World  Food  Program  provides  a 
storehouse  of  surplus  food  from  the  wealthy 
nations,  ready  to  use  in  disa.sters,  to  im- 
prove the  diet  of  people  who  are  underfed, 
•iod  to  promote  Improved  agriculture  through 
erosion  control  and  Irrigation  of  dry  areas. 
All  the  developing  countries  pay  a  high 
price  for  the  lack  of  adequate  health  and  nu- 
trition, in  terms  not  only  of  very  high  death 
rates,  but  also  of  reduced  capacity  for  a  full 
output  of  work,  low  rates  of  production,  di- 
minished energy,  and  a  general  lowering  of 
the  body's  resistance  to  disease.  The  need, 
then,  is  for  medical  services:  clinics,  health 
centers,  hospitals;  doctors,  nurses,  and  lab- 
oratory technicians  to  man  these  facilities. 


WHO  assists  member  nations  in  developing 
physical  facilities  and  training  medical  «tafl 
personnel  to  man  them. 

High  disease  incidence  also  results  from  the 
lack  of  sanitation,  the  presence  of  insects 
which  carry  and  transmit  disease,  and  poor 
facilities  for  disposal  of  waste.  Through  these 
neglected  sources,  parasitic  diseases  and  in- 
fections are  spread.  WHO  has  intensive  pro- 
grams of  sanitation,  disease  control,  and  edu- 
cation of  the  people  as  to  the  proper  measures 
to  take  to  maintain  healthful  living  condi- 
tions. 

An  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  Is  the  Increased  productivity  and 
decreased  mortality  resulting  from  the' WHO 
world-wide  malaria  eradication  program 
begun  in  1955.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  a  U.N.  agency,  reports  that  In 
Mexico  during  the  period  1950-1962,  as  the 
mortality  rate  due  to  malaria  decreased  from 
85  per  100.000  Inhabitants  to  2,  the  gross 
domestic  product  per  gainfully  employed  per- 
son rose  from  $647  to  81080  a  year.  Even  more 
spectaciUar  are  the  1950-1963  figures  from 
Nicaragua,  where  the  gross  domestic  product 
per  worker  rose  from  $424  to  $1,000  while  the 
malaria  mortality  rate  dropped  from  278  per 
100,000  to  23. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  In  South- 
east A-sla  suffer  from  worms.  Now,  WHO- 
sapported  scientists  have  achieved  a  major 
break-through  in  the  eradication  of  one  form 
of  worm  infestation,  filarlasls.  Using  a  geneti- 
cally-altered form  of  the  carrier  of  this 
worm,  the  C-ulex  jatigans  mosquito,  WHO 
scientists  bred  the  altered  male  mosquito 
with  the  fertile  females  In  Okpo,  Burma.  The 
female  mosquitoes  were  "fooled,"  in  that  they 
bore  no  offspring.  One  hundred  per  cent  ol 
the  eggs  found  in  the  area  around  the  vil- 
lage did  not  hatch,  effectlvelv  halting  the 
spread  of  filartasis  In  that  area.  Further  ex- 
pansion of  this  technqlue  to  other  countries 
gives  hope  to  millions  that  they  will  never 
suffer  from  filarlasls. 

Medical  research  into  the  various  forms  of 
cancer  is  another  of  the  Important  WHO 
programs.  Cancer  of  the  liver  accounts  for 
more  than  half  the  cancer  deaths  among 
the  Bantu  tribesmen  of  Africa,  while  cancer 
of  the  breast  is  much  rarer  in  Japan  than 
In  most  countries.  These  examples  Illustrate 
areas  where  a  co-ordinated  international  ap- 
proach Is  clearly  indicated  to  provide  epi- 
demiological information  from  a  large  region. 
WHO  administers  twelve  international  ref- 
erence centers  for  the  mapping  of  various 
kinds  of  cancer  and  standardizing  the  classi- 
fication of  tissue  changes.  This  approach  will 
help  scientists  to  understand  better  the  caus- 
ative mechanism  involved  and  evejitually 
to  find  methods  of  prevention  and  cure. 

An  Important  service  of  WHO  is  the  Epi- 
demiological Intelligence  Service  in  Geneva. 
The  aim  of  this  agency  is  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum protection  from  the  spread  of  Infec- 
tious disease  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference with  trade  and  travel.  Information 
on  cases  of  cholera,  plague,  relapsing  fever, 
typhus,  smallpox,  and  yellow  fever  is  beamed 
throughout  the  world  by  telegraph. 

International  scientific  cooperation  and 
the  advancement  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural activities  through  meetings  and  ex- 
change of  students,  touring  folk  groups,  and 
aid  to  planners  of  educational  programs,  are 
some  of  the  important  activities  of  UNESCO. 
Both  in  Improving  the  educational  level  ol 
developing  nations  and  in  bringing  together 
scientists  of  the  world,  UNESCO  provides 
vital  needs.  Improved  understanding  be- 
tween peoples  is  the  end  result. 

As  you  celebrate  UN  Week,  think  about 
these  important  contributions  of  the  UN 
specialized  agencies.  They  serve  the  people 
of  the  world  In  a  very  personal  way.  They 
work  tirelessly  to  end  poverty.  Igiioraace. 
hunger,  and  disease.  They  prevent  war.  to 
the  ext«nt  that  war  Is  caused  by  these  severe 
deprivations. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
19,  the  House  approved  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1160,  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of   1967.  It  is  hoped   that   the 
Senate  will  speedily  approve  this  con- 
ference report  clearing  the  way  for  the 
President  to  sign   this  legislation  into 
law-.  I  have  been  a  longtime  supporter 
of  this  legislation  and  I  was  the  leadofT 
witness  before  both  House  and  Senate 
committees  when  hearings  were  held  on 
this  legislation.  I  am  proud  to  be  associ- 
ated with  such  a  measure  that  will  have 
great  impact  on  the  lives  of  our  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  at  this 
time,  insert  an  article  by  Mr.  James 
Reston,  associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  of  October  20,  who  hails  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  as  one  of  the 
great  milestones  in  quality  education  in 
this  country.  I  insert  Mr.  Reston's  article 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Washington:  Public  TEtrvisiON  and  Public 
Apatht 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,   October   19.— The   House   of 
Representatives  approved  this  week  the  crea- 
tion of  a  noncommerical  television  network. 
The    bill    went    through    unnoticed    in    the 
shuffle,  like  the  bUl  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  time  to 
create  the  land  grant  universities  of  Amer- 
ica, and  if  the  people  pay  any  attention  to 
it,  which  they  aren't  at  the  moment.  It  could 
be  almost  as  important  an  educational  force 
In  the  future  as  our  great  state  universities 
have  been  In  the  past. 

The  purpose  of  this  blU  Is  to  create  a 
Public  Television  Network,  free  of  commercial 
compulsions  and  Government  control,  which 
will  concentrate  on  what  is  important  and 
enduring  In  American  life,  rather  than  what 
Is  commercially  successful. 
the  problem 
It  Is  an  effort,  In  short,  to  grapple  with  a 
practical  problem:  to  portray  the  funda- 
mental and  not  merely  the  dramatic  or  com- 
mercially useful  aspects  of  American  life; 
not  to  replace  but  to  supplement  commerciai 
television;  to  All  the  gap  between  what  com- 
mercial television  cannot  do  because  It  must 
reach  the  widest  mass  audience,  and  what 
noncommercial  television  cannot  do  now 
because  it  simply  does  not  have  the  money. 
the  facilities  or  the  personnel  to  do  It. 

The  need  for  creating  a  noncommercial 
network,  free  of  advertising  and  political 
control,  has  been  recognized  by  a  remark- 
able company  of  Americans.  Frank  Stanton 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has 
not  only  approved  the  experiment"  but  com- 
mitted a  million  dollars  to  get  It  started. 
That  remarkable  man  John  Gardner,  former 
head  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  now  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  in  Washington,  originally  ar- 
ranged to  put  up  the  funds  to  study  the 
problem  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the 
Pord  Poundatlon.  persuaded  his  organization 
to  finance  a  Public  broadcasting  Laboratory 
under  National  E:  itlonal  Television  to 
demonstrate  the  pos,„.jnitle8  of  a  television 
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network   while  the  Congress   was   debating 
Government  support  of  the  project. 

A    DSEAM   NETWORK 

Meanwhile  this  concept  or  dream  of  a  net- 
work free  to  deal  with  what  endures  rather 
than  merely  what  sells,  mobilized  the  energies 
of  men  like  James  B.  Conant.  former  presi- 
dent of  Harvard;  Terry  Sanford,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  and  James  R.  Kllllan 
Jr.,  former  president  of  Massachvisetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  But  there  are  now 
problems  of  the  most  fundamental  nature. 

President  Johnson  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  of  leadership  on  this  whole  project.  He 
has  seen  the  prospects  and  the  problems.  He 
and  his  staff,  headed  by  Douglas  Cater  In  the 
White  House  have  elbowed  the  legislation 
through  the  committees,  concentrating  on 
the  principle  and  the  authorization  of  a  non- 
commercial network  rather  than  the  appro- 
priations. 

But  now  there  Is  a  problem.  The  Senate  will 
approve  the  bill  within  a  few  days.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Senator  Magnuson  of  Washington, 
who  heads  the  Senate  committee  concerned, 
will  see  to  that.  There  will  be  the  signing  of 
the  bill  In  the  Rose  Garden,  with  pens  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  people  concerned.  Public 
reaction  to  all  this,  however,  will  then  be  Im- 
portant, and  could  be  decisive. 

If  there  Is  no,  or  little,  public  support  for 
this  whole  Idea  of  serious  noncommercial  re- 
porting of  public  affairs,  of  weekly  reviews  of 
the  news,  and  good  children's  programs,  the 
whole  project  could  languish  and  be  lost  in 
the  present  preoccupation  with  the  cost  of 
Vietnam  and  economy  on  everything  else,  and 
this  raises  an  Interesting  public  question. 

The  most  common  complaint  heard  these 
days  Is  that  thoughtful  people  feel  helpless 
to  relieve  the  things  that  trouble  them.  On 
this,  the  squares  and  the  hippies,  gran'ma 
and  Junior  agree.  They  scratch  but  the  Itch 
goes  on.  They  are  anxious  about  the  war  and 
the  cities,  and  they  are  Irritated  about  a  lot 
of  other  things,  but  their  main  frustration 
seems  to  be  that  they  can't  do  anything 
about  It. 

THE   PUBLIC   QDESTION 

The  pubUc  television  bUl  In  Washington, 
however,  gives  them  a  chance  for  effective  ac- 
tion. It  touches  their  lives.  It  Is  tangible. 
The  generations  may  be  divided  on  everything 
else,  but  they  are  all  grumbling  about  tele- 
vision and  newspapers  and  singing  commer- 
cials, and  now  they  have  a  real  opportunity 
to  create  a  new  network  even  If  In  the  end 
they  dont  watch  it.  The  project  has  now 
gone  about  as  far  as  It  can  here,  thanks  to  an 
unusual  consensus,  between  the  President 
and  the  intellectuals.  The  question  now  Is 
whether  the  public  shows  some  Interest  in 
supporting  it  politically  and  financially. 


MOVIES  \L\DE  IN  MIAMI 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  11  th  District  of 
Florida,  has  been  growing  rapidly  in 
many  respects — in  population,  In  indus- 
try, and  in  its  already  great  capacity  to 
accommodate  milhons  of  tourists  each 
year.  But  a  little-known  aspect  of  our 
growth  has  been  the  development  of  the 
Miami  area  as  a  center  for  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  picture  films  for  televi- 
sion and  movie  theaters. 

A  report  of  our  progress  In  the  motion 


picture  field  by  Mr.  Don  Shoemaker  ap- 
peared in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Miamian,  the  official  magazine  of  our 
Mianli-Dade  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Shoemaker  is  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
is  chairman  of  the  motion  picture  com- 
mittees of  both  the  Florida  Council  of 
100  and  the  Miami-Dade  Chamber's 
Committee  of  21. 

I  wish  to  call  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Made  in  Miami  Movies 
(By  Don  Shoemaker) 

Forty-five  years  ago  a  young  man  soon 
to  become  known  famously  as  Ramon  Na- 
varro swaggered  before  the  cameras  in  a 
movie  called  "Where  the  Pavement  Ends." 

The  site  of  this  Rex  Ingraham-Allce  Terry 
film  was  more  prophetic  than  the  career  of 
its  fledging  star.  The  picture  was  produced 
by  Mi.iml  Studios  on  a  40-acre  plot  in 
Hlaleah. 

More  than  a  generation  later  movie  pro- 
duction In  the  Greater  Miami  area  is  en- 
Joying  a  sort  of  comeback — sort  of,  because 
Us  great  promise  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  Is 
now  in  an  "iffy"  stage. 

Films  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  sliver 
screen.  Most  of  Miami's  local  production  to- 
day Is  for  television  sequences  and  adver- 
tisements, or  commercials.  Axid  most  of  the 
producers  work  on  a  small  scale. 

Greater  Miami's  share  of  the  national  mar- 
ket probably  Is  only  2  per  cent,  far  back 
of  New  York  (with  perhaps  8  per  cent)  and 
farther  still  from  Hollywood,  the  aging  but 
still  chief  locus  of  the  Industry. 

A  generation  after  Ramon  Navarro.  Greater 
Miami  pursues  the  Industry  with  as  splendid 
a  passion  at  the  Great  Lover  sought  the  rustic 
beauty  or  the  refugee  from  the  desert  harem. 

The  motion  picture  and  television  commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  of  21.  working  in  col- 
laboration with  Its  likeness  in  the  Florida 
Council  of  100.  is  a  principal  suitor  of  an 
Industry  which  Is  institutionally  fickle. 

The  reason  Is  rather  simple. 

In  the  old  days  of  Hollywood  a  film  com- 
pany was  rooted  to  a  studio.  There  it  made 
its  pictures,  with  an  occasional  Junket  "on 
location."  These  ventures  Included  the  film- 
ing of  a  Louisiana  bayou  feature  on  a  river 
m  Western  North  Carolina  or  a  Biblical  ex- 
travaganza In  the  canyons  of  New  Mexico. 

Realism  is  where  you  want  to  find  It.  And 
perhaps  this  Is  where  Florida  fits  in. 

The  State  Development  Commission  has 
prepared  a  brochure  listing  dozens  of  sites 
In  the  Sunshine  State  which  recapitulate 
any  natural  setting  save  a  howling  blizzard. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil of  100,  Florida's  child  labor,  education 
and  tax  laws  were  Interpreted  officially  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage,  even  to 
entice,  California  producers  to  this  state. 

Faculties  here,  of  course,  are  substantial. 
Ivan  Tors,  who  is  reputed  to  have  plunked 
84  million  Into  a  North  Miami  studio  com- 
plex, is  the  major  producer  of  the  area. 

Tors  has  recently  started  two  full  length 
feature  films  and  has  added  14  feature  pic- 
tures and  three  teevee  series  to  his  schedule 
for  South  Florida's  Immediate  future.  His 
current  sequence  is  "Gentle  Ben." 

Studio  City,  which  bills  Itself  as  the  largest 
motion  picture  complex  In  the  East,  has  30 
acres  of  sound  stages,  laboratories  and  set 
construction  buildings  in  North  Miami. 

With  $3.5  million  Invested  in  two  major 
sound  stages,  a  production  building  where 
offices,  dressing  rooms  and  rehearsal  stages 
adjoin  wardrobe  and  makeup.  Studio  City 
has  opened  an  office  in  New  York  to  lure 
Eastern  producers  to  South  Florida. 

Recently  Pathe  News  signed  a  contract  to 
move  into  Studio  City,  where  It  will  produce 


educational  films  and  audio-visual  aids.  It 
will  house  here  Its  library  of  27  million  feet 
of  on-the-spot  news  coverage.  This  will  be 
edited,  vrtth  updated  narration,  into  his- 
torical documentaries. 

Capital  Films  of  Washington  and  Reela 
Films,  a  division  of  Wometco  Enterprises,  are 
equipped  to  process  any  quantity  of  films 
made  by  local  producers  or  those  on  location 
in  Florida  on  a  service  basis  unmatched  by 
Hollvwood. 

Other  producers  in  Greater  Miami  are 
small  but  important.  They  include  Rainbow 
Pictures  of  Coral  Gables.  South  Florida's 
pioneer  specializing  in  animated  films  and  in 
industrial  and  documentary  productions: 
Colodzin  Productions,  Continental  Cinema 
Corp..  International  Video  Productions.  Van 
Praag  Productions,  and  several  others. 

One  of  Florida's  most  critical  problems  In 
attracting  a  film  Industry  is  squelching 
those  who  would  repel  it.  Fly-by-nlght  pro- 
ducers and  peddlers  of  film  pornography  as- 
sail the  conscience  of  the  Industry  as  they 
concern  laymen  who  are  beguiled  by  Its 
potential. 

To  control  the  bad  guys  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote the  good  ones  a  group  of  producers 
headed  by  John  Hugh  of  Orlando  has  set 
up  the  Florida  Motion  Picture  and  Televi- 
sion Producers  Association. 

With  a  grant  from  the  Florida  Council  of 
100  and  assistance  from  the  Development 
Commission  the  PMPTVPA  has  prepared  a 
35  mm.  film  promoting  the  organization  and 
serving  the  center  piece  of  a  Florida  Motion 
Picture  Week  which  will  be  observed  later 
this  month  statewide. 

Nothing  has  given  the  industry  a  stronger 
boost  in  recent  years,  however,  than  the 
advent  of  Jack  Gleason. 

The  teevee  star,  who  employs  265  people 
end  who  has  built  his  own  rehearsal  com- 
plex and  started  a  scenery  company,  produces 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  publicity  for 
Miami  Beach  and  Florida. 

Each  Gleason  production  Is  a  major  eco- 
nomic Investment  running  well  Into  six  fig- 
ures. The  weekly  tab  for  stagehands  alone  is 
$7,500.  He  has  been  spending  $5,000  a  week 
for  scenery,  plus  costumes.  A  single  one-min- 
ute commercial  on  the  show,  which  now  en- 
Joys  top-ranking,  costs  $60,000. 

Last  year  Stanley  Colbert  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures said  In  an  Interview  with  Variety  that 
Miami  would  vault  to  second  place  in  the 
movie  industry.  "It  is  easier,"  he  explained, 
"to  bring  key  New  York  actors  to  Miami  than 
to  California.  Cost  is  lower,  time  Is  shorter, 
and  the  actors  are  more  receptive  to  shoot- 
ing anywhere  than  In  California." 

Actor  empathy,  however,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  answer.  Ramon  Navarro  evidently  liked 
South  Florida.  So,  for  "Tony  Rome."  did 
FYauk  Sinatra. 

If  It  Is  to  grow,  the  Industry  greatly  needs 
local  financing.  If  this  Is  ever  forthcoming 
In  the  manner  that  Wall  Street  at  one  time 
and  the  Bank  of  America  at  another  gave 
Hollywood  its  wad,  great  things  can  be  ex- 
pected of  Florida  cinema. 

Equally  Important  is  the  labor  require- 
ment. Trained  production  crews  are  few 
outside  of  Hollywood.  While  the  average  age 
of  production  workers  is  57  there  and  sweet- 
heart unions  pass  Jobs  down  from  father 
to  son,  the  California  Industry  is  waking  up 
and  training  younger  people. 

The  Committee  of  21  and  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil have  an  understanding  with  Lindsey  Hop- 
kins School  which  may  lead  to  significant 
adult  training  courses  for  movie  technicians. 
Without  an  ample  supply  of  skilled  "grips" 
and  other  workers,  a  domiciled  movie  indus- 
try for  South  Florida  is  plea-sant  talk,  and 
nothing  else. 

With  these  trained  people  and  with  a  con- 
sortium of  capital,  such  a  development  amid 
countless  locations,  modern  facilities  and  a 
matchless,  smog-free  climate.  Is  a  mine  of 
pure  gold. 
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BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  GIVES  ITS 
SUPPORT  TO  PRESIDENTS  NEW 
JOB  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  telegrams  are 
pouring  in  from  enthusiastic  business- 
men throughout  the  Nation,  supporting 
President  Johnson's  new  job  program  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

These  farsighted  businessmen  real- 
ize, along  with  the  President,  that  this 
Nation  must  not  forset  its  rural  and  ur- 
ban poor.  They  recognize  the  need  of  in- 
ducing private  enterprise  to  invest  its 
genius  in  our  slums.  They  support  the 
President's  efforts  to  harness  the  ener- 
gies of  business  and  Government  in  a 
cooperative  venture  to  bring  jobs  to  the 
jobless,  hope  to  the  neglected,  dignity  to 
the  oppressed. 

The  President's  new  program  presents 
the  business  community  with  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity — a  challenge  to 
its  ingenuity,  and  an  opportunity  for 
public  betterment  along  with  private 
benefit.  As  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  put 
it: 

American  business  large  and  small  has 
been  a  willing  and  effective  partner  In  as- 
suring employment  for  the  (pliysically  and 
mentally)  handicapped.  This  Association  has 
confidence  In  the  capacity  of  btislness  to 
respond  equally  to  this  new  challenge. 

In  offering  their  assistance  to  the 
President,  private  enterprise  is  vindi- 
cating their  confidence  President  John- 
son and  this  Nation  have  placed  in  their 
desire  to  improve  life  in  our  ghettos. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  a  cross  section  of  these  tele- 
grams to  evidence  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
business  community  for  the  President's 
new  Job  program: 

The  Pkesident, 
The  White  House: 

TTie  National  Rehabilitation  .\ssoclation 
expresses  its  appreciation  for  your  proposal 
to  bring  the  tremendous  resources  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  private  enterprise  system  more 
directly  Into  the  national  effort  to  master 
the  problems  of  disadvantaged  and  other- 
wise handicapped  people.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  successful  experience  of  public  and 
private  programs  for  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  can  be.  extended  to  reach 
and  help  those  with  other  types  of  equally 
serious  handicaps.  Throughout  the  47-year 
history  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram American  business  large  and  small  has 
been  a  willing  and  effective  partner  in  assur- 
ing employment  for  the  handicapped.  This 
association  has  confidence  In  the  capacity  of 
business  to  respond  equally  to  this  new  chal- 
lenge. Let  us  add  also  our  thanks  for  your 
splendid  statement  yesterday  when  you 
signed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1967. 

E.  B.  WHrrrtN, 
Executive  Director. 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

The  President. 
T;ie  White  House: 

Strongly  support   your   business   coopera- 
tive action  program  to  promote  training  and 


Jobs  for  hard  core  unemployed.  Cooperation 
by  Government  with  the  private  sector  is  es- 
sential in  meeting  this  problem  squarely.  I 
stand  ready  to  otter  whatever  assistance  I 
can  to  assure  success  of  this  most  important 
project. 

Cronin  Gartland  Co., 
Arthur  D.  Cronin. 

The  President. 
The  White  House: 

Strongly  support  your  big  and  small  busi- 
ness cooperative  action  program  to  provide 
training  and  Jobs  for  hard  core  unemployed. 
Cooperation  between  public  and  private  sec- 
tors absolute  necessity  in  meeting  this  prob- 
lem squarely  and  quickly.  I  stand  ready  to 
offer  what  assistance  I  can. 

Charles  E.  Baxter, 
President,  Baxter  Woolen  Co.,  Inc. 


The  President, 
The  White  House: 

TTie  Society  of  American  Florists,  repre- 
senting 211*  affiliated  grower,  wholesaler  and 
retailer  florists  associations  throughout  the 
country,  supports  fully  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  hard  core  employment  pro- 
gram. We  believe  that  cooperation  of  private 
and  public  groups  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  qualified  workers  for  industries 
such  as  ours.  Your  support  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

John  H.  Walker, 
Executive   Director. 


NEED     FOR     FURTHER     IMMIGRA- 
TION   REFORM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanuiious  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  ex-traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions — both  in  this  House 
and  In  talks  with  my  constituents — I 
have  noted  that,  while  the  reforms  initi- 
ated in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965 — 
Public  Law  89-236 — removed  many  of  the 
inequities  in  our  heretofore  archaic  and 
discriminatory  immigration  laws,  the 
present  law  still  contains  loopholes  and 
shortcomings  which  must  be  corrected. 

Numerous  bariiers  still  must  be  over- 
come by  persons  desiring  to  emigrate  to 
oui-  country  or  to  adjust  their  status 
while  already  in  the  United  States;  fam- 
ilies are  still  needles.sly  separated  with 
little  hope  of  being  reunited  in  the  near 
future;  aliens  serving  with  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  must  still  c^pe  with 
lengthy  naturalization  procedures.  A  wide 
variety  of  other  additional  inequities  in 
our  immigration  policy  are  remnants  of 
earlier,  harsher  measures. 

I  have  already  introduced  legislation 
to  alleviate  the  desperate  situation  of 
persons  presently  registered  under  the 
fifth-preference  position  of  worldwide 
quotas,  particularly  those  persons  under 
the  fifth  preference  of  the  Italian  quota. 
Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  aimed 
at  accomplishing  a  series  of  sweeping  re- 
forms— reforms  which  are  urgently 
needed  to  return  the  United  States  to  an 
Immigration  policy  which  both  serves  the 
national  interest  and  continues  our  tra- 
ditional Ideals. 

At  present,  if  an  alien's  application  for 
an  Immigrant  visa  Is  not  approved,  he 


has  no  other  legal  recourse  than  to  re- 
apply at  a  later  date  or  have  a  sympa- 
thetic Congressman  request  that  the 
original  application  be  reviewed.  My  bill 
will  establish  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals, 
in  the  Department  of  State,  which  will 
be  responsible  for  reviewmg  the  denial 
of  an  immigrant  visa  to  a  relative  of  an 
American  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
alien,  upon  the  petition  of  such  citizen 
or  alien. 

Refugees  are  presently  registered 
under  the  seventh-preference  position  of 
worldwide  quotas  and  the  number  is  not 
to  exceed  6  percent  of  the  overall  annual 
limitation  of  170.000.  My  bill  establishes 
a  new  policy  of  granting  asylum  to  refu- 
gees, removes  them  from  seventh-pref- 
erence status,  and  provides  12,000  immi- 
grant visas  annually  to  qualified  refu- 
gees from  all  over  the  world. 

My  bill  provides  additional  means  to 
reunite  families  which  have  been  sepa- 
rated. For  example,  parents  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  would  enjoy  second- 
pi'eference  status,  rather  than  no  partic- 
ular status,  as  is  presently  the  case. 

These  are  just  a  verv*  few  of  the  many 
features  of  my  bill  which  is  aimed  at  fa- 
cilitating and  assisting  persons  to  emi- 
grate to  our  country  rather  than  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  in  some  instances.  I 
believe  this  legislation  is  long  overdue. 
Aliens  seeking  to  enter  our  shores  have 
been  humiliated  and  made  to  suffer  in- 
dignities long  enough. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
Celler]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr  Kennedy]  for  taking 
the  lead  in  sponsoring  this  much-needed 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  them 
in  this  effort. 

■While  this  measure  Is  directed  toward 
Instituting  a  vast  number  of  needed  re- 
forms, there  is  one  important  area  not 
covered — the  question  of  the  labor  certi- 
fication. Although  the  hope  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  this  subject  will  be  consid- 
ered during  the  course  of  hearings  on 
the  bill,  it  contains  no  specific  language 
to  this  effect. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1965  Im- 
migration Act,  all  intending  Immigrants 
without  preference  must  first  secure  ap- 
proval, or  a  labor  certification,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  stating  that  their 
admission  will  not  adversely  affect  Amer- 
ican citizens  similarly  employed,  before 
their  applications  for  immigrant  \'isas 
will  even  receive  some  initial  considera- 
tion. Governmental  studies  have  shown 
that  the  quality  of  immigration  resiilts 
in  the  creation  of  more  jobs  than  the 
immigrants  themselves  take  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  immigrants  are  highly  skilled 
and  can  make  major  contributions  to 
American  science,  technology,  and  in- 
dustry. 

Prior  to  December  1.  1965.  the  effective 
date  of  Public  Law  89-236,  the  burden 
of  proof  rested  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  an  alien  could  enter  the 
United  States  unless  the  Labor  Secretary 
specifically  said  "No."  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  labor  certification  requirement 
for  third,  sixth,  and  nonpreference  im- 
migrants stipulates  that  the  Secretary 
grant  specific  approval  that  an  alien's 
emplojTnent  in  this  countrj*  wlU  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  domestic  labor  force. 
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This  procedure  results  In  prolonged,  often 
detailed,  and  generally  unnecessary  addi- 
tional paperwork  and  administration  of 
the  alien  employment  certification  pro- 
gram. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Department  of 
State  informed  me  that — 

This  requirement  (labor  certification  re- 
quirement) has  made  it  more  difficult  for 
persons  of  all  nationalities  to.  obtain  visas 
when  they  have  no  relatives  in  the  United 
Slates  who  can  confer  on  them  a  relative 
preference  status  which  would  exempt  them 
from  the  labor  certification  requirement  or 
when  they  cannot  qualify  to  fill  a  Job  In  a 
profession  or  occupation  for  which  workers 
in  the  United  States  are  In  short  supply. 

This  labor  certification  requirement 
has  hit  prospective  Irish  immigrants 
particularly  hard.  Statistics  prove  that 
section  212(a)  cl4>  of  the  1965  Inunigra- 
tion  Act  has  caused  a  definite  decrease 
in  Irish  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  For  example,  only  860  visas  were 
issued  to  applicants  to  whom  this  section 
applied  from  December  1,  1965,  through 
March  31.  1967.  Of  the  over  6,000  Irish- 
men who  made  application  for  visas  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time,  only  a  little 
over  2.000.  or  one-third,  actually  re- 
ceived visas. 

I  c£innot  see  why  the  Irish  should  be 
discriminated  against,  particularly  when 
one  considers  the  many  outstanding 
contributions  made  to  American  science, 
religion,  arts,  and  humanities,  govern- 
ment, and  politics,  industi-y,  and  tech- 
nology by  many  Irish  immigrants  and 
their  descendents.  However,  although 
the  Irish  have  long  been  one  of  our 
largest  groups  of  immigrants,  they  are 
now  severely  restricted  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  wishing  to  come  to  oui- 
counti-y  must  apply  for  a  labor  certifica- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  permission  to 
enter. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  foresee  this 
difficulty  when  we  passed  the  1965  Im- 
migration Act  in  the  89th  Congress,  and 
I  am  sure  our  colleagues  will  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  inequity  can  and 
should  be  corrected  with  the  greatest 
dispatch.  Therefore.  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  amends  sec- 
tion 212<a)  a4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  restore  more  flex- 
ibility to  the  current  law's  definition  of 
"skilled  workers"  and  restore  the  former 
labor  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws 
prior  to  1965.  In  addition,  I  have  added 
a  section  to  the  Celler-Kennedy  bill 
which  calls  upon  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  to  conduct 
a  thorough  study  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  labor  certification  proce- 
dure and  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  6  months  of  the  date  of  the 
bill's  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  realistically  examine  our  im- 
migration policies,  and  remove  from  our 
laws  discriminatory  practices  and  proce- 
dures of  selecting  Immigrants,  which 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  stand- 
ing aflfront  to  millions  of  our  citizens  and 
our  friends  overseas.  Public  Law  89-236 
went  a  long  way  but  not  far  enough. 
Further  legislative  action  Is  required  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  our  dedication 
to  equal  and  just  treatment  of  immi- 


grants, and  I  urge  that  my  two  bills  re- 
ceive expeditious  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 


HOW  THE  MILITARY  RULES  8 
MILLION  GREEKS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
palling to  me  that  In  all  the  time  since 
democracy  has  been  suspended  in  Greece 
and  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  a 
militai-y  dictatorship,  this  country  has 
lodged  no  formal  complaint  and,  in  fact, 
continues  to  send  military  aid  under  an 
agreement  concluded  with  the  now-de- 
pjsed  democratic  regime. 

The  junta  which  took  over  In  April 
has  abolished  any  signs  of  democratic 
government  and  seems  in  no  great  hurry 
to  restore  any  rights.  Concentration 
camps  have  been  activated,  arrests  have 
run  into  the  thousands,  and  no  area  of 
personal  or  economic  life  remains  free 
from  surveillance. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  September  24,  1967,  New  Yoik 
Times  on  the  facts  of  "life"  in  Greece 
today. 

.\FTER  THE  .^RRESTS:   HoW  THE  MlLrTARY  RtTLES 

8  Million  Greeks 
(By  Maurice  Goldbloom) 

The  military  junta  which  seized  power  In 
Greece  last  April  21  Is  still  nervous,  but  with 
each  passing  day  it  Is  less  and  less  vulnerable. 
By  now,  neither  a  decision  by  King  Con- 
stantine  to  break  with  It,  nor  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  to  cut  off  military  aid 
would  automatically  topple  it,  though  either 
would  undoubtedly  weaken  It. 

The  attitude  of  most  Greeks  toward  the 
King's  role  Is  summed  up  in  a  mot  that  has 
been  going  the  roxuids  In  Athens:  "In  the 
process  of  seduction,  there  is  a  point  at  which 
a  girl  must  decide  whether  she  Is  going  to 
remain  a  virgin.  The  King  has  passed  that 
point  with  the  Junta."  In  his  recent  appear- 
ances In  the  United  States — in  Washington 
with  the  President.  In  Newport  for  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  races — Constantlne  has  apparently 
been  acting  as  the  regime's  envoy.  For  Its 
part,  the  United  States,  through  Its  Initial 
acquiescence,  has  given  the  Junta  the  time 
It  needed  to  dig  in. 

In  other  words,  the  Junta,  though  not 
noticeably  more  popular,  does  seem  to  be 
more  solidly  entrenched.  The  coup  was  staged 
by  no  more  than  200  to  400  officers — out  of 
some  10.000  in  the  Greek  Army.  The  ability 
of  such  a  small  group  to  seize  power  without 
significant  opposition  was  largely  the  result 
of  mistaken  Identity.  Greeks  had  long  been 
expecting — and  right-wing  Greeks  had  been 
hoping  for — a  coup  by  a  large,  nominally 
secret,  but  In  fact  well-known,  organization 
dominated  by  senior  officers  known  as  IDEA. 
But  over  the  years  a  small,  rival  organization 
of  Junior  officers,  called  EENA,  had  been 
growing  up  almost  unnoticed.  At  the  time  of 
the  coup  Its  leadership  Included  only  one 
general — Styllanos  Patakos,  new  Minister  of 
the  Interior — and  he  had  been  made  a  briga- 
dier only  three  months  before.  The  group's 
most  important  leader  was  Col.  George  Papa- 
dopoulos — who  happened  also  to  be  the  man 
assigned  by  IDEA  to  transmit  the  orders  for 
Us  coup  to  Its  followers  throughout  the  army. 

It  was  EENA  that  struck,  but  when  Papa- 


dopoulos  gave  the  signal  its  recipients 
thought  they  were  obeying  IDEA.  Because 
there  was  no  organized  democratic  group  in 
the  army,  there  was  no  military  resistance. 
Because  civilian  political  groups— including 
the  weak  and  demoralized  Communists — 
were  prepared  only  for  electoral  activity, 
there  was  no  popular  resistance. 

Once  In,  the  Junta  lost  no  time  in  broad- 
ening Its  base  of  military  support.  Increasing 
the  officer  corps  by  approximately  10  per  cent 
has  enabled  It  to  win  the  support  of  perhaps 
twice  that  many  officers  through  promotions 
and  new  appointments.  Key  officers  on  whose 
loyalty  It  could  not  count  were  forced  to  re- 
tire. In  tiie  army,  this  purge  for  the  most  part 
took  place  Immediately  after  the  coup;  In  the 
navy,  where  the  coup  had  received  almost  no 
support,  the  Junta  moved  more  slowly.  Still. 
by  mid-August  more  than  60  naval  officers, 
mostly  of  high  rank,  were  said  to  have  been 
removed,  and  11  to  have  been  arrested. 

Arrests,  indeed,  have  been  the  Junt.is  most 
conspicuous  activity.  The  cases  of  former 
Premier  George  Papandreou  of  the  Center 
Union,  his  son,  Andreas  Papandreou.  and 
Mikls  Theodorakls,  composer  of  the  score  for 
"Zorba  the  Greek."  have  attracted  worldwide 
attention,  but  there  are  thousands  more,  and 
the  arrests  show  no  signs  of  abating. 

The  original  wave  of  arrests  w.is  based 
largely  on  an  army  list  of  suspects  prepared 
nearly  20  years  ago;  the  conspirators  had  been 
afraid  to  ask  for  more  recent  lists  for  fear  of 
tipping  their  hand.  Thus,  many  of  those  ar- 
rested In  the  first  sweep  were  people  who. 
whatever  they  might  have  been  in  the  turbu- 
lent nlneteen-lorUes,  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  politically  active. 

Later  arrests — which  by  now  certainly  out- 
number those  of  the  fir5t  wave — have  been 
more  selective.  They  affect  all  sections  of  the 
political  spectrum.  Including  parliamentary 
deputies,  former  Government  ministers  and 
several  of  the  country's  leading  Journalists. 
They  also  Include  a  man  who  criticized  the 
King  In  a  telephone  conversation  with  his 
sister,  a  bus  driver  who  objected  to  letting  a 
soldier  ride  free  and  numerous  persons  ac- 
cu.sed  of  such  offenses  as  having  five  or  more 
guests  In  their  home  or  possessing  a  mimeo- 
graph and  not  registering  it  with  tlie  police. 

Of  those  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  coup, 
more  than  6.000  were  sent  to  a  hastily  opened 
concentration  camp  on  the  island  of  'yiaros. 
(Some  1,500,  most  of  whom  had  been  ar- 
rested because  of  their  official  position  rather 
than  for  their  politics,  were  soon  released, 
though  many  remained  under  house  arrest.) 
The  Government  has  now  announced  the 
opening  of  a  second  major  concentration 
camp  on  the  Island  of  Leros,  to  which  prison- 
ers are  being  transferred  from  Ylaroe.  This 
should  be  an  Improvement. 

Yiaros  is  a  completely  waterless  and  barren 
Island,  swept  by  high  winds.  Before  the  coup 
It  had  a.n  old  and  unu.sed  prison,  with  cells 
for  a  few  hundred  persons.  When  the  de- 
tainees were  dumped  on  the  Island,  the  pris- 
on was  used  to  house  some  of  the  women. 
The  other  prisoners  were  housed  In  tents,  25 
to  a  tent,  grouped  In  three  camps. 

Some  weeks  later,  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  claimed  to  have  released  about 
a  third  of  the  prisoners  originally  there,  it 
announced  plans  to  construct  reservoirs  on 
the  Island  which  would  make  It  possible  for 
each  prlsciner  to  receive  15  liters  (a  little 
less  than  4  gallons)  of  water  a  day.  Clearly. 
the  water  supply  duiing  the  first  several 
weeks  must  have  been  barely  enough  for 
drinking,  let  alone  sanitation. 

Later,  other  ameliorations  were  promised. 
These  Included  an  Improvement  In  the  diet, 
which  was  said  to  have  consisted  mainly  of 
beans,  and  the  opening  of  a  canteen  at  which 
prisoners  could  purchase  additional  food  and 
other  small  necessities.  Some  of  these  Im- 
provements may  have  taken  place.  It  at  least 
appears  reasonably  certain  that  the  canteen 
was  opened — since  underground  channels  re- 
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ported   a  few  weeks  later  that  It  had  been 
closed  again. 

There  are  Inevitable  gaps  and  time  lags  In 
Information  on  conditions  in  the  various 
places  of  detention,  since  Yiaros  and  most 
of  the  others  have  been  barred  to  journalists 
and  foreigners.  A  representative  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  has,  to  be  sure,  been 
permitted  to  visit  them.  But  In  accordance 
with  the  normal  practice  of  that  organiza- 
tion, his  report  was  submitted  only  to  the 
Greek  Goverrmient,  which  never  made  it 
public. 

The  Government  did,  however,  release  a 
letter  in  which  the  Red  Cross  representative 
asked  on  humanitarian  grounds  that  the  250 
women  confined  in  the  old  prison  on  Yiaros 
be  transferred  elsewhere,  to  accommodations 
more  appropriate  to  their  sex.  (The  circum- 
stances of  this  release  were  such  that  one  is 
Impelled  to  wonder  if  the  Government  really 
desired  to  give  it  wide  publicity.  In  the  Greek 
Government  press  office,  official  releases  are 
normally  laid  out  on  tables,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers  which  they  bear.  They 
are  available  In  Greek,  English  and  French. 
This  release  had  no  number.  It  was  not  with 
the  others,  and  It  was  available  only  In 
Greek.)  I  have  seen  no  report  Indicating  that 
such  a  transfer  has  In  fact  taken  place,  al- 
though the  women  may  be  among  those  now 
being  moved  to  Leros. 

If  conditions  on  Yiaros  have  improved  In 
some  elementary  physical  respects.  It  appears 
that  they  have  recently  become  worse  In  oth- 
er ways.  Some  250  of  the  "most  dangerous" 
prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  segregated 
irom  the  others,  and  to  be  confined  to  their 
quarters  20  hours  a  day.  During  the  four 
hours  In  which  they  are  allowed  out,  the 
other  prisoners  are  confined,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  contact  between  the  two  groups. 
And  the  three  camps  on  the  island  are  kept 
Isolated  from  one  another. 

These  changes  probably  result  from  the 
regime's  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
prisoners  to  break  down  under  Its  pressure. 
A  condition  for  release  Is  that  the  detainee 
sign  a  pledge  to  refrain  from  "antlnatlonal 
and  antl-Governmental  activity."  Few 
politically  significant  prisoners  have  been 
willing  to  sign,  regarding  It  as  dishonorable. 

Interior  Minister  Patakos  complained  to 
me:  "Some  of  them  are  getting  more  hard- 
ened Instead  of  reforming.  They  have  or- 
ganized by  tents;  a  leader  for  each  tent,  and 
a  group  leader  for  each  8  or  10  tents.  They 
have  a  president  for  each  of  the  camps,  and 
a  general  commander  for  the  whole  Island. 
They  have  collected  260,000  drachms  la  little 
more  than  $8.0001  among  themselves,  for 
what  purpose  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure 
It  Is  not  a  good  one." 

As  one  of  the  "Communist"  leaders  of  the 
hardened  prisoners,  Patakos  mentioned 
Dlmltrlos  Stratls.  When  I  remarked  that  the 
78-year-old  Stratls.  a  veteran  trade-union 
leader  and  left-wing  parliamentary  deputy 
whom  I  know  well,  was  not  a  Communist, 
Patakos  replied:  "He  calls  himself  a  Socialist, 
but  he  Is  a  Communist.  In  Greece,  we  have 
right  people  and  wrong  people.  All  those  who 
are  against  the  country  are  Communists. 
Stratls  Is  a  Communist  In  his  heart  and  his 
works.  They  are  all  liars." 

Yiaros  and  the  courts-martial  which  hand 
out  sentences  of  five  years  for  writing  slogans 
on  walls  and  eight  years  for  lese-majesty  are 
not  the  Goverrunenfs  only  Instruments  of 
Intimidation.  Some  Greeks  beyond  the 
borders  have  had  their  citizenship  revoked — 
most  notably,  the  actress  Mellna  Mercourl. 
who  seems  to  have  come  out  ahead  on  the 
exchange. 

Many  persons  regiirded  as  potential  trou- 
blemiikers  have  been  taken  to  police  stations 
and  badly  beaten,  as  a  warning,  without  be- 
ing formally  arrested;  this  treatment  has 
been  most  often  used  on  students  and  other 
young  people.  The  security  police  have  visi- 
ted private  employers  with  lists  of  "unrelia- 
ble '  individuals  who  are  to  be  discharged. 


Many  people  have  had  their  telephones  re- 
moved because  of  their  poUtlcal  views;  all 
have  been  discouraged  from  talking  politics 
on  the  phone  or  writing  about  It  to  friends 
by  the  knowledge  that  phones  are  likely  to 
be  tapped  and  letters  opened. 

But  the  Junta  has  not  relied  on  terror  alone 
to  consolidate  Its  position.  Rather,  It  has 
systematically  endeavored  to  entrench  Itself 
In  every  aspect  of  Greek  life.  On  the  na- 
tional level,  despite  the  existence  of  a  nom- 
inally civilian  Government,  an  army  officer 
plays  a  key  role  in  every  ministry — In  some 
cases  as  minister.  In  others  as  secretary  gen- 
eral, in  still  others  as  a  political  commissar 
without  official  title. 

The  tenure  of  civil  servants  has  been  abol- 
ished; many  have  been  removed  for  their 
Ideas,  and  all  have  been  ordered  to  pledge 
their  loyalty  to  the  regime  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal. The  purge  has  not  been  confined  to 
such  politically  sensitive  departments  as  the 
police,  where  118  high-ranking  officials  and 
police  doctors  were  dismissed  In  mid-August. 
(Others  had  been  ousted  previously,  indi- 
vidually or  In  smaller  batches.)  It  has  even 
affected  the  director  of  the  Byzantine 
Museum,  an  Internationally  known  scholar. 

Locally,  the  regime  has  destroyed  the  sys- 
tem of  nonpolltlcal  nomarchs  or  district 
administrators,  whose  establishment  Amer- 
ican advisers  once  regarded  as  one  of  their 
major  achievements.  More  than  half  the 
nomarchs  have  been  removed;  most  of  their 
replacements  are  army  officers.  While  assert- 
ing Its  belief  in  the  decentralization  of  au- 
thority, the  Government  has  removed  large 
numbers  of  elected  mayors  and  local  coun- 
cils and  replaced  them  with  appointees 
chosen  in  Athens. 

Nor  has  It  confined  itself  to  the  govern- 
mental sphere.  It  has  seized  control  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  It  has  dissolved  hundreds 
of  private  organizations  and  removed  the 
officers  of  numerous  others,  including  bar 
associations,  agricultural  cooperatives  and 
the  Jewish  community. 

The  United  States  Embassy  In  Athens 
clearly  does  not  like  the  regime,  though  most 
Greeks  regard  It  as  responsible  for  the  coup — 
an  opinion  the  Junta  assiduously  encourages. 
(A  skeptical  friend  remarked  to  me.  after 
seeing  one  of  the  coup  leaders  In  action, 
"Now  I  believe  what  you  say  about  the 
Americans  not  being  behind  the  coup;  they'd 
never  have  chosen  these  people!")  But  the 
Embassy  also  regards  the  present  Govern- 
ment as  a  lesser  evil  than  a  revolt  against  It, 
and  has  therefore  placed  Its  hope  In  per- 
suading the  Junta  to  practice  self-denial  and 
restore  democracy  voluntarily.  Its  Influence 
Is  limited,  since  the  Jiinta  now  feels  certain 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  military 
aid  whatever  happens.  (Some  weeks  after  the 
coup,  the  U.S.  did  cut  off  certain  Items,  es- 
timated by  the  Defense  Department  at  10  per 
cent  of  the  total.) 

Nevertheless,  the  Embassy  and  State  I>e- 
partment  see  great  cause  for  optimism  In 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  Jurists  to 
draw  up  a  revised  Constitution  by  the  end 
of  the  year  for  submission  to  a  plebiscite. 
This  Is  supposed  to  lead  to  a  speedy  and 
orderly  restoration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

This  assessment  appears  to  contain  a  large 
measure  of  ^vishful  thinking.  The  group 
named  to  draw  up  the  new  Constitution  In- 
cluded a  few  persons  of  some  distinction. 
several  conservative  nonentities  and  a  few 
with  rather  unpleasant  reputations.  But  the 
members  were  not  consulted  before  their  ap- 
pointments were  announced,  and  some  of  the 
best-known  have  refused  to  serve. 

The  Ooverment's  Influence  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  cast 
on  the  side  of  democratic  Institutions.  While 
Premier  Constantlne  V  KoUlas  has  said  the 
new  Constitution  will  be  only  slightly 
changed  from  the  present  one,  journalists 
close  to  the  Junta  have  called  for  much  more 
drastic   alterations.  Among   the   suggestions 


offered  are  a  ban  on  political  activity  by 
anyone  who  has  ever  cooperated  with  the 
extreme  left,  a  requirement  that  all  candi- 
dates have  loyalty  certificates  from  the  secu- 
rity police,  and  the  exclusion  from  office  of 
anyone  who  has  ever  held  foreign  citizenship. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  would  not  only 
bar  all  those  In  the  United  Democratic  Left 
(EDA),  a  party  which  contains  some  hard- 
core Communists  but  also  a  wide  range  of 
non-Communists.  It  would  also  ban  most 
members  of  Papandreou's  Center  UrUon  and 
a  number  of  people  now  on  the  right — in- 
cluding some  ex-Communlsts  who  hold  office 
under  the  junta  or  are  among  Its  advisers. 
(For  example,  Theophylaktos  Papaconstan- 
tlnou,  whom  the  Government  has  placed  In 
charge  of  the  press,  is  a  former  Communist 
theoretician.  So  is  the  editor  of  Eeftheros 
Kosmos,  the  newspaper  widely  regarded  as 
closest  to  the  Junta.) 

The  significance  of  the  second  is  shown  by 
a  story  told  by  a  friend  who  had  served  as 
an  officer  attached  to  the  general  staff.  One 
of  his  duties  was  t3  Investigate  the  qualifi- 
cations of  officer  candidates.  In  the  dossier 
of  one  he  found  a  report  from  the  Security 
Police:  "A.  Is  a  dangerous  subversive,  being 
closely  associated  with  the  politician  Con- 
stantlne Rendls."  At  the  time  of  the  report, 
Rendls.  who  belonged  to  the  right -center. 
was  Mimster  of  Public  Order  and  the  superior 
of  the  police  official  who  wrote  It. 

The  third  proposal  Is  aimed  primarily  at 
Andreas  Papandreou,  a  former  American  citi- 
zen and  the  man  on  whom  millions  of  Greeks 
rest  their  hopes  for  their  country's  future. 

When  I  asked  Patakos  what  constitutional 
changes  the  Government  would  propose  to 
the  committee,  he  mentioned  none  of  these 
specific  points,  although  he  referred  In  a 
general  way  to  changes  in  the  qualifications 
of  deputies.  In  response  to  a  question,  he 
added  that  the  Premier  named  by  the  King 
would  still  have  to  receive  the  support  of 
a  majority  In  Parliament.  He  added  that 
these  Ideas  were  merely  being  considered 
very  tentatively:  the  one  point  on  which  the 
Government  was  determined  was  that  the 
new  Constitution  must  cure  all  the  faults  of 
the  existing  system.  Apprised  of  this  state- 
ment, one  diplomat  remarked:  "That's  easy: 
all  he  has  to  do  is  change  eight  million 
Greeks." 

Whatever  kind  of  Constitution  may  emerge 
from  the  committee,  the  problem  of  imple- 
mentation will  still  remain.  The  embassy  ap- 
pears to  rely  on  the  King  and  Patakos — the 
member  of  the  Junta  who  is  regarded  as  most 
susceptible  to  the  Infiuence  of  the  palace — 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  a  constitu- 
tional regime.  Patakos,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  such  intention.  He  told 
me:  "We  are  not  Interested  in  elections;  if 
we  were,  we  wouldn't  have  made  a  revolu- 
tion. This  system  we  have  now  is  the  best 
system,  because  what  we  have  now  we  have 
achieved  with  the  people's  support,  so  there 
Is  no  need  for  elections.  We  have  more  seri- 
ous problems  than  elections.  What  we  have 
done  we  did  In  order  to  achieve  certain  alms, 
and  when  we  have  achieved  these  alms,  then 
we  will  have  time  for  elections.  .  .  .  We  are 
frank  people.  We  are  not  liars  and  we  do  not 
want  to  make  false  elections,  the  way  they 
do  m  Russia  with  98  per  cent;  therefore 
there  will  be  no  elections." 

But  even  If  Patakos  could  be  Induced  to 
support  a  prompt  return  to  constitution- 
ality, It  Is  unlikely  that  he  could  accomplish 
It.  Unlike  C-olonei  Papadopoulos,  who  orga- 
nized the  coup,  Patakos  appears  to  have  little 
talent  for  conspiracy  or  political  infighting 
He  seems  a  basically  decent  if  Insensitive 
man,  whose  political  nalvet*  is  almost  in- 
credible. (He  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
pronouncements  which  have  brought  ridi- 
cule on  the  Junta — the  bans  on  miniskirts, 
beards,  long  hair,  etc  i  A  soldier  of  peasant 
origin  (a  brother  Is  said  to  be  still  working 
on  the  roads  in  Crete) .  he  rose  slowly  through 
the  ranks  for  87  years,  becoming  a  brigadier 
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general  and  commander  of  the  tank  school 
three  months  before  the  coup.  Only  then 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  brought  Into 
the  conspiracy — because  the  tanks  he  con- 
trolled were  necessary  to  Its  success.  One 
suspects  that  he  Joined  partly  because  of  re- 
sentment at  the  establishment — civil  and 
military — on  which  he  blamed  his  slow  pro- 
motion (he  Ulks  with  obvious  bitterness  of 
the  10  years  he  lingered  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel ) ,  and  partly  because  he  really  be- 
lieves the  moralistic  slogans  to  which  others 
In  the  Government  pay  lip  service. 

In  any  showdown  between  Patakos  and 
Papadopoulos.  the  latter  seems  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  victor.  Indeed,  the  other 
members  of  the  Junta  may  In  any  case  drop 
Patakos  when  they  feel  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  He  might  even  end  up  on  Ylaros.  If  he 
should,  I  would  not  expect  him  to  sign  a 
declaration  In  order  to  obtain  his  release. 

But  If  the  junta  does  not  seem  likely  to 
give  up  power  voluntarily,  there  are  factors 
which  may  eventually  lead  to  Its  downfall. 
One  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent 
personnel  to  work  for  It.  The  population  of 
Greece  Is  about  the  same  as  that  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  proportion  of  trained 
personnel  is  much  lower.  If  one  eliminates 
a  majority  of  the  population — and  a  much 
larger  majority  of  the  well  educated— on  po- 
litical grounds,  it  becomes  difficult  to  find 
competent  people  for  important  positions. 
Moreover,  many  whom  the  Junta  might  be 
willing  to  appoint  do  not  want  to  serve  under 
present  conditions;  in  one  Instance,  it  has 
had  to  draft  a  retired  official  into  the  army 
In  order  to  make  him  assume  a  top  post  In 
a  ministry. 

This  difficulty  may  explain  some  of  the 
peculiar  appointments  the  Government  has 
made.  One,  particularly  strange  for  a  regime 
which  talks  In  terms  of  moral  regeneration, 
Is  that  of  Constantine  Thanos  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  Ministry  of  Coordination  and 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  World  Bank,  two 
of  the  most  Important  economic  posts  It  had 
to  fill.  Mr.  Thanos  was,  a  few  years  back, 
rejected  for  a  teaching  post  at  the  University 
of  Athens  because  It  was  discovered  that  the 
thesis  he  submitted  in  support  of  his  appli- 
cation was  a  verbatim  plagiarism  from  a 
memorandum  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Beckhart 
of  Columbia.  The  Incident  Is  not  the  only 
one  of  Its  type  In  Mr.  Thanos's  career. 

But  the  Government  may  well  feel  that 
U  cannot  look  too  closely  Into  the  moral 
credentials  of  anyone  who  can  help  It  solve 
its  economic  problems,  for  these  are  very 
great,  and  almost  certain  to  Increase.  At  the 
beginning  of  June.  Greece  had  shortterm 
debts  of  about  *20-min;on  more  than  Us 
official  gold  and  foreign-exchange  reserves. 
(Some  $100-ml!llon  In  gold  sr>vereigns,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  which  were  used  to 
stabilize  the  currency  Internally,  did  not  ap>- 
pear  in  the  official  reserves.  The  exact  amoixnt 
in  this  fund  was  secret.)  And  Greece's  three 
principal  sources  of  foreign  exchange — emi- 
grant remittances  (about  one  Greek  worker 
in  five  is  employed  abroad),  tourism  and 
shipping — all  seem  likely  to  drop  sharply 
this  year,  as  does  foreign  Investment. 

In  addition.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  loan 
of  about  $lOO-mUllon  which  has  been  prom- 
ised by  the  European  Economic  Community 
will  now  be  postponed.  If  not  canceled.  Nor 
have  the  flnanolal  prospectG  been  improved 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Internationally 
known  economists  Xenophon  Zolotas  and 
Michael  Pesmazoglou  as  Governor  and  First 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

No  wonder  that  a  former  minister  says  of 
Col.  Nicaolaa  Makarezoe.  who  as  Minister  of 
Coordination  Is  In  charge  of  economic  policy; 
"He's  the  only  one  of  them  who  thinks  seri- 
ously about  problems;  that's  why  he  always 
looks  worried."  The  colonel's  worries  seem 
likely  to  come  to  a  head  within  the  next  six 
months.  By  that  time,  the  Government  Is 
widely  expected  to  run  out  of  cash.  (It  Is 
ftlready  asking  for  VS.  economic  aid.)    It 


may  be  able  to  renew  credits  as  they  come 
due.  simply  because  creditors  will  prefer  to 
keep  their  loans  on  the  books  instead  of 
pushing  them  Into  default.  But  without  new 
credits,  which  seem  unlikely,  there  will  have 
to  be  drastic  Import  restrictions  and  currency 
controls,  there  may  be  a  devaluation  of  the 
drachma  and  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  political  repercussions  of  such  a  de- 
velopment are  unpredictable.  It  may  be  that 
the  opposition  will  still  be  too  disorganized 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  that 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  ride  out  the 
crisis.  But  It  Is  also  possible  that  students — 
who  are  difficult  to  control  because  their  lead- 
ership Is  always  being  renewed — and  work- 
ers returning  from  northern  E^irope,  where 
many  of  them  have  already  organized  against 
the  junta,  will  by  then  form  the  basis  of  an 
effective  resistance  movement.  And  If  the  re- 
gime Is  not  able  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  armed  forces — particularly  the 
officer  corps — trouble  could  come  from  that 
quarter. 

Such  a  situation  could  conceivably  result 
In  a  countercoup.  Or  the  Junta  might  turn  to 
a  foreign  adventure,  particularly  In  Cyprus. 
This  past  summer,  there  were  sounds  from 
Athens  of  a  new  drive  for  enosis,  the  union 
of  Cyprus  with  Greece.  (They  produced  no 
sympathetic  echoes  among  Greek  Cypriote.) 

Or  the  regime  might  seek  to  rally  popular 
support  by  swinging  In  a  Peronist  or  National 
Bolshevist  direction.  There  are  already  some 
signs  that  It  Is  considering  this  option.  One 
Is  a  decree  prohibiting  any  Greek.  Including 
employes  of  foreign  companies  and  interna- 
tional organizations  In  Greece,  from  getting 
more  In  salaries,  allowance  and  pensions  than 
the  Premier  receives — about  818.000  a  year. 
(The  Junta  Issued  a  decree  raising  the  salaries 
of  Cabinet  ministers  substantially,  but  for- 
bade the  press  to  mention  It,  Some  days  later 
another  decree  was  Issued  reducing  the  sal- 
aries— but  to  a  point  well  above  their  pre- 
vious levels.  The  reduction  was  then  pub- 
licized without  mentioning  the  previous 
raise.)  It  has  also  raised  pensions  for  peas- 
ants by  about  two-thirds.  And  Agriculture 
Minister  Alexander  Matthalou's  first  radio  ad- 
dress was  not  only  filled  with  leftist  phrases, 
but  was  couched  in  a  form  of  the  Demotiki 
(the  popular  language,  traditionally  cham- 
pioned by  the  left  as  against  the  Kathere- 
vouse  or  "pure"  language  backed  by  the 
right)  so  extreme  that  It  Is  regarded  as  the 
trademark  of  the  Communist  f>arty  and 
shunned  by  everybody  else,  A  move  In  this  di- 
rection might  also  take  on  an  antlmonarch- 
Ical  aspect;  not  all  the  members  of  the  junta 
regard  the  King  as  Indispensable. 

It  might  seem  strange  for  a  rightist  gov- 
ernment to  move  In  this  direction.  But 
the  Junta  does  not  represent  the  traditional 
Greek  right,  rooted  largely  In  property  and 
birth.  Its  leaders  are  men  of  lower  and  mld- 
dleclass  background.  They  may  hate  the  left, 
but  they  have  no  love  for  the  conservative 
establishment. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OP 
1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  conference  agree- 
ments reached  on  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967.  In  general,  I  supported 
the  purposes  of  this  act  throughout  its 
legislative  history,  and,  in  fact,  spoke  on 


this  floor  in  support  of  improved  public 
television  back  when  the  bill  was  first 
introduced. 

There  has  been  very  little  argument 
that  something  is  needed  to  supplement 
the  programing  of  the  commercial  sta- 
tions. Without  noncommercial  television, 
we  have  an  inflexibile  situation  by  which 
a  certain  segment  of  the  viewing  public 
is  deprived  of  its  choice  of  television. 
Certainly  we  cannot  cater  to  every  taste, 
but  when  the  kind  of  program  being 
squeezed  out  is  so  valuable,  then  I  think 
it  is  time  we  reevaluated  the  system.  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  does  this,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  step  toward  the  goal 
of  good,  noncommercial  programing. 

With  the  Federal  Government  already 
involved  in  this  field,  and  with  it  becom- 
ing even  more  involved  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  I  think  it  is  important  that  safe- 
guards be  erected  to  prevent  the  law 
from  being  used  for  something  not  in- 
tended. I  think  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  programs  envisioned  by  the  act  are 
not  to  compete  with  the  type  of  broad- 
casting usually  seen  on  commercial  sta- 
tions today.  We  have  got  to  be  careful 
to  insure  that  the  noncommercial  broad- 
casts do  not  threaten  the  welfare  of  other 
stations,  especially  those  on  UHP  chan- 
nels, and  to  insure  that  political  promo- 
tions are  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
Government-supported  activities. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  sound  leg- 
islative policy  to  define  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible the  congressional  intent.  In  a  proj- 
ect this  wide  sweeping,  we  should  assure 
that  Government  participation  is  care- 
fully limited. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  sponsored 
in  committee  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
defining  the  term  "educational  television 
or  radio  programs."  My  definition,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  by  the  full 
House,  was  that  the  types  of  programs 
to  be  promoted  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  were  to  be  "pro- 
grams which  are  primarily  designed  for 
educational  or  cultural  purposes  and  not 
primarily  for  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment purposes."  The  conference  report, 
on  the  insistence  of  the  conference  mem- 
bers from  the  other  body,  omits  the  pro- 
hibitive aspects  of  the  definition,  saying 
only  that  tiie  term  means  "programs 
wliich  are  piimarily  designed  for  educa- 
tional or  cultural  purposes." 

This  language  is  better  than  nothing, 
but  I  still  believe  the  Congress  could  do 
better  in  defining  and  delimiting  the 
type  of  program  to  be  promoted  under 
this  bill.  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  defining 
these  terms  as  precisely  and  completely 
as  we  can.  The  definition  I  proposed 
contained  both  the  permissive  and  the 
prohibitive  aspects:  the  conference  defi- 
nition contains  only  what  is  permissive. 
I  regret  that  this  omission  was  made,  for, 
as  one  of  my  constituents  recently  said, 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  Insuring 
that  Federal  dollars  do  not  go  to  support 
western  or  comedy  television  programs. 
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THE      HUNGARIAN      UPRISING      IN 
OCTOBER   1956 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly! 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  ■vas  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  their 
long  and  turbulent  history,  the  Hun- 
garian people  have  always  struggled  for 
their  national  independence  and  political 
freedom.  For  centuries  they  fought 
against  more  numerous  and  powerful 
foes,  and  they  have  generally  succeeded 
in  defending  their  national  integrity.  In 
the  mid- 19th  century,  their  country  be- 
came part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
pire. But  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  when  the  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
pire was  dissolved,  Hungarians  once 
more  regained  full  freedom  and  national 
independence. 

The  years  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  proved  a  period  of  ti'ial  for 
the  Hungarian  nation.  Political  unrest 
and  economic  Instability  were  accentu- 
ated by  social  disturbances.  In  the  early 
1920s,  their  free  existence  was  threat- 
ened by  communism,  then  rampant  in 
certain  parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  Fortu- 
nately Hungai-y,  strengthened  by  some 
outside  aid,  rid  itself  of  the.se  dangerous 
elements  and  again  became  master  of  its 
own  destiny.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  world  war,  however,  fate  once  more 
placed  Hungaiy's  destiny  in  the  hands  of 
others. 

Even  before  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  Soviet  Union  had  designs  on  Hun- 
gary. The  Kremlin  wanted  to  install  a 
"friendly"  regime  in  Budapest,  which  of 
course  meant  a  Communist  takeover  in 
Hungai-y.  This  was  accomplished  much 
against  the  protests  of  the  leaders  in  the 
free  world.  By  1948  the  forces  for  democ- 
racv  and  freedom  wei-e  eliminated  and 
crushed,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Red 
Army,  Communist  totalitarianism  was 
firmly  established  in  Hungai-y. 

Life  became  intolerable,  almost  un- 
bearable under  communism,  and  this 
state  of  afTaii-s  continued  for  8  years. 
But  the  Hungarian  people  became  im- 
patient with  the  Communist  dictatorship. 
By  1956,  they  were  determined  to  take 
their  stand  against  their  oppressors  and 
to  challenee  their  Communist  rulers  to 
an  open  fight,  which  eventually  led  to  the 
bloody  events  of  the  Hungarian  uprising 
in  October  of  1956.  On  October  23  the 
students  at  Budapest  University  staged 
a  demonstration  demanding  full  national 
independence.  Immediately,  this  move- 
ment spread  to  other  parts  of  the  city 
and  to  the  countryside,  taking  both  the 
Communist  government  and  the  Soviet 
forces  by  surprise.  The  students  tore 
down  all  the  Soviet  emblems  and  de- 
stroyed Stalin's  huge  statue  in  Buda- 
pest 

The  Hungarian  Army  joined  in  this 
uprising  and  in  a  few  days  it  seemed  that 
the  revolt  would  achieve  its  goal.  At  first. 
the  Soviets  seemed  ver>'  conciliatory,  and 
in  this  the  Hungarians  were  sadly  de- 
ceived. While  the  Hungarians  were 
Jubilant  with  their  success,  the  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  being  marshaled 
against  them.  Even  more  tragic  is  the 
fact  that  the  friends  of  the  Hungarian 


nation  in  the  West  were  not  in  a  position 
to  give  them  any  effective  aid. 

The  events  of  succeeding  days  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  Hungarian  people.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  the  countrj-  was  en- 
veloped by  Soviet  forces  and  completely 
sealed  off  from  the  free  world.  Fighting 
raged  for  several  days  and  in  the  ensuing 
human  carnage  thousands  of  innocent 
brave  Hungarians  gave  their  lives  for 
freedom. 

Early  in  November,  when  so-called 
peace  and  order  were  restored  in 
Hungary,  the  people  were  more  op- 
pressed than  ever  before  in  their  historj-. 
Today,  11  years  after  that  heioic  upris- 
ing and  tragic  ending,  tiiey  still  suffer 
under  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 
The  upi-ising  of  Octol)€r  1956  remains  a 
memorable  event  in  Hungarian  history 
and  in  the  Hungarian  people's  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence,  which  we 
pray  will  come  to  them  soon. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th- 
century  American  is  a  health  conscious 
American.  The  picture  of  a  well  groomed, 
radiant  couple  entertaining  other  well 
groomed  radiant  couples  is  perpetuated 
In  every  form  of  American  advertising. 
The  modern  American  housewife  prides 
herself  on  her  spotless  children.  The 
American  husband  values  his  shiny  car 
and  his  dapper  appearance. 

Contrast  this  American  self-portrait 
with  the  more  realistic  picture  of  Ameri- 
can society  choked  and  poisoned  by  air 
pollution.  Paint  corrodes  on  the  spotless 
homes,  vegetation  dies,  and  the  shiny  cars 
which  clog  the  highways  discharge  fumes 
which  sicken  their  drivers.  Americans 
who  flee  to  the  suburbs  are  dismayed  to 
learn  that  air  pollution  respects  no 
boundaries.  They  are  appalled  to  see 
their  once  beautiful  communities  being 
enshrouded  in  a  mass  of  poisons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
on  the  economy  and  on  the  health  of  our 
citizens  are  well  known.  Air  pollution  is 
not  only  unsightly ;  it  seriously  endangers 
the  health  of  our  citizens.  Our  citizens 
are  rapidly  losing  faith  in  the  image  of 
a  spotless  America  and  are  asking  us  to 
halt  the  poisonous  spread  of  air  pollution. 
A  recent  Harris  poll  showed  that  there  is 
more  public  support  for  expanded  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  than  for  any  other 
single  domestic  program. 

The  President  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  enactment  of  just  such  a  program  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  last  January 
30.  in  which  he  proposed  adoption  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  pro- 
vides a  truly  effective  solution  to  this 
critical  problem. 

This  legislation  includes  a  program  for 


combating  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
now,  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pub- 
lish criteria  of  the  effects  of  various  air 
pollutants  and  information  on  the  tech- 
nology for  controlling  these  pollutants. 
The  States  must  then  set  control  stand- 
ards for  their  own  areas  based  on  this 
information.  The  bill  strengthens  the 
existing  program  of  motor  vehicle  pol- 
lutant control  by  calling  for  the  develop- 
ment of  State  inspection  systems,  to  in- 
sure continuing  effectiveness  of  motor  ve- 
liicle  controls. 

This  legislation  also  adds  another  ma- 
jor dimension  to  controlling  air  pollution 
by  increasing  funds  fOi  further  research 
in  all  aspects  of  this  problem. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  President  and  our 
citizens  are  asking  us  to  make  the  dream 
of  a  healthy,  radiant  America  a  reaUty. 
I  believe  that  the  1967  Air  Quality  Act  is 
equipped  to  help  do  this  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  enactment. 


ADDRESS  OF  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  LARRY  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pwint  hi  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Vermont 
Democrats  had  the  good  fortune  re- 
cently to  get  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom 
and  wit  of  Postmaster  General  O'Brien, 
The  topic  was  politics  and  important  na- 
tional issues.  When  Larry  O'Brien  talks 
politics,  it  is  both  a  joy  and  an  education 
to  hear  him.  I'm  sure  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  find  the  Post- 
master General's  "Vermont  remarks  in- 
teresting. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Postmaster 
General's  speech  in  the  Record: 
Address   by   Postmaster  Gener,m.   Lawrence 

P    OBbien   at  the   Vermont   Democratic 

Party  Dinner,  Alliot  Hall.  St.  Michael's 

College,  Burlington,  Vt.,  October  13.  1967 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  you  tonight  and  to 
bring  you  a  personal  message  from  the 
President. 

President  Johnson  asked  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  shares  your  view  that  you  have  one 
of  the  outstanding  Governors  in  the  nation 
m  Phil  Ho£r.  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  is  dealing  with  complex  national  and 
international  problems  America  needs  such 
men  in  the  Governor's  chair,  and  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  And  then  the  President  added, 
"WThen  It  comes  to  assessing  the  sources  of 
America's  power.  It  Is  not  our  national  re- 
sources nor  our  ability  to  produce  military 
or  consumer  goods  that  generates  that  power. 
Rather,  it  is  a  tradition,  a  tradition  In  which 
exceptional  men  are  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  public  good  through  public 
service.  And  Phil  Hoff  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  this  tradition  working  In  behalf  of  bet- 
ter eoverimient." 

Certainly,  all  who  know  Phil  Hoff  share 
the  President's  views.  Tour  Governor's  voice 
Is  listened  to  with  respect  In  Washington. 
And  If  Vermont  has  a  single  need  or  require- 
ment that  he  hasn't  told  us  about  In  Wash- 
ington, I  can't  imagine  what  It  might  be 

Actually,  I  am  not   really  sure  why   you 
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asJted  me  here  tonight,  since  I  was  InXormed 
that  this  was  a  partisan  dinner. 

Such  partisanship  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
my  Intense  effort  to  prevent  the  injection 
or  politics  into  the  Post  Office  Department. 
On  my  flight  here  today.  I  overheard  an 
interesting  conversation  across  the  aisle. 
There  were  two  very  prosperous  and  self- 
satisfled  looking  gentlemen,  and  another,  not 
so  well  dressed  or  sure  of  himself.  But  this 
man  made  up  in  friendliness  for  his  obvi- 
ous lack  of  worldly  gocxls. 

He  tried  several  times  to  strike  up  a  con- 
versation with  these  overstuffed  fellows. 

Finally,  one  said,  stiffly.  •'Name  is  Scrooge; 
Republican,  retired,  married,  two  sons,  doc- 
tors." The  other  followed  suit:  "Name  Is 
Clinkscales,  Republican,  retired,  married, 
two  sons:  lawyers." 

The  little  man  looked  abashed  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  said  slowly  and  subtly: 
"Name  is  Smith;  Democrat,  still  working, 
never  married,  two  sons — both  Republicans." 
Actually,  some  of  my  best  friends  are  Re- 
publicans. And,  to  quote  a  famous  general 
you  all  know:  if  you  give  me  some  time  I 
may  be  able  to  recall  their  names. 

Fellow  Democrats,  in  these  trying  times, 
in  this  age  of  recurring  crisis  and  swift 
cha.Qge,  in  a  time  when  guns  sound  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  in  the  Middle  East,  when 
Africa  Is  alight  with  fires  of  ancient  tribal 
hatreds,  when  there  are  vast  convulsions  In 
the  Communist  world,  we  need  leadership 
and  vision.  The  Democratic  Party  has  dem- 
onstrated again  and  again  through  action, 
constructive  legislation,  commitment  and 
compassion,  that  It  possesses  leadership  in 
abundance. 

The  other  political  party  by  and  large  Is 
too  often  a  party  afflicted  by  astigmatism, 
the  compulsion  to  reach  for  a  fifth  of  old 
sloganeer  at  every  crisis,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  attractively  packaged  candidates  for 
fresh  thought. 

As  for  those  candidates,  on  election  day 
the  people  will  see  behind  that  man-tan, 
those  flashing  teeth,  and  that  little  spit  curl 
m  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  "Come  out 
from  behind  that  smile,  Ronald  Percy,  we 
know  you!" 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  pastimes  In 
Washington  Is  discovering  quickly  which 
politician  Is  a  Democrat  and  which  Is  a 
Republican. 

How    do   we    political    bird    watchers    tell 
a    Democratic     eagle     from     a     Republican 
whooping  crane? 
It's  easy. 

Pishing  Is  a  good  way.  Democrats  eat  the 
fish  they  catch.  Republicans  hang  them  on 
the  wall. 

TV  Is  another  good  way.  Democrats  watch 
westerns  that  make  them  clench  their  fists 
and  become  red  In  the  face.  Republicans 
get  the  same  effect  from  watching  Demo- 
crats. 

Economics  Is  another  excellent  way.  Dem- 
ocrats look  at  the  hopeful  side.  A  t>-plcal 
Republican  reaction  to  the  nation's  great- 
est economic  boom  In  history  Is  that  we  are 
now  In  the  depths  of  prosperity. 

Fighting,  though  bad,  very  bad,  is  an- 
other touchstone. 

Republicans  fight  after  elections.  Demo- 
crats fight  all  the  time.  This  exemplifies 
Will  Rogers'  statement.  "I  am  not  a  member 
of  any  organized  political  party.  I  am  a 
Democrat." 

The  Republicans  on  the  other  hand  have 
plenty  of  organizers. 

This  evening  I  want  to  discuss  one  of  them. 
My  first  choice  was  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  man  who  has  made  many  actors 
think  twice  about  taking  on  villain  roles  for 
fear  it  may  harm  their  political  futures,  the 
man  I  like  to  think  of  as  the  Nineteenth 
Century  F^>x. 

But,  I  have  decided  to  discuss  another 
man,  one  who  Is  coming  up  to  Vermont  In 
ft  few  weeks. 


He's  the  Governor  of  Michigan.  You  re- 
member. He'8  the  one  that  Americanized  the 
compact  car.  And  his  views  since  then  have 
been  truly  in  the  mainline  of  Republican 
tradiUon:  think  small.  And  shift  for  yourself. 
His  positions  on  public  Issues  remind  me 
of  a  traffic  sign  I  once  saw.  The  sign  warns: 
Don't  park  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

The  Michigan  Governor  once  said  he  was 
courting  the  Presidency.  Well,  I  am  happy 
to  tell  him.  It's  already  engaged. 

He  recently  claimed  he  was — and  I  use  his 
very  words — brainwashed. 

Perhaps  in  the  rarlfied  air  of  this  beautiful 
State  he  may  be  able  to  clear  his  mind. 

So,  my  first  question  is:  Governor,  how  did 
you  learn  you  were  brainwashed? 

Where  does  the  Governor  of  Michigan 
really  stand  on  Vietnam?  Through  the  fog 
we  see  something  for  everybody.  He  sup- 
ported President  Johnson  In  a  speech  in 
Hartford.  Then  he  said  the  war  Is  a  "tragic 
mistake."  He  also  favored  Republican  Con- 
gressman Ford's  call  to  expand  the  bombing, 
and  he  backed  the  doves  who  feel  that  we 
should  negotiate  at  all  costs. 

Do  you  really  know  where  you  stand  on 
Vietnam,  Governor  Romney? 

And  when  you  arrive  here  In  Vermont 
could  you  tell  the  good  people  about  It  In 
clear  sentences,  sentences  you  won't  have  to 
retract  later? 

Now.  I  don't  want  anyone  In  this  room 
to  get  the  Impression  that  I  am  not  taking 
the  Governor  of  Michigan  seriously. 

He  is  a  very  energetic  and  curious  gentle- 
man. 

RecenUy.  you  may  note,  he  had  an  Inter- 
esting dialogue  with  some  of  the  Hippies  In 
San  Francisco,  one  of  whom  asked  the  good 
Governor  to  vote  for  him.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  will  heed  that  Hippie's  plea, 
although  he  did  say  that  he  agreed  with 
much  of  their  philosophy.  But  agree  or  not. 
I  want  him  to  know  that  he  is  one  of  my 
favorite  "flower  people." 

You  know.  It  Is  easy  right  now.  very  easy, 
for  members  of  the  opposition  to  swing 
around  the  country,  advocating  first  this 
position  and  then  that  position. 

It  Is  easy,  I  almost  said  simple,  because 
the  opposition  does  not  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  course  this  nation  is  to  take,  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  people. 

In  Vietnam  the  President  is  following  the 
road  of  responsibility. 
It  is  not  an  easy  road. 

But  the  President  is  convinced  that  is  the 
road  that  leads  to  a  free  Asia;  the  road  that 
leads  to  a  freer  and  a  happier  and  a  more 
secure  America. 

As  he  said  less  than  a  week  ago.  "I  believe 
the  American  people  will  follow  its  course — 
not  buthely.  not  cheerfully — for  they  all 
lament  the  waste  of  war;  but  they  will  follow 
It  with  a  firm  determination,  now  that  we 
have  begun  It,  to  see  it  through  all  the  way." 
That  is  how  our  President  feels. 
And  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  us  share 
that  determination. 

I  know  that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  saw 
that  his  country  would  need  determination. 
In  1960  he  said,  "Now  that  the  age  of  con- 
solidation Is  over  .  .  .  once  again  the  age  of 
change  and  challenge  has  come  upon  us." 
The  result,  he  said,  Is  that .  .  . 
"The   next   year,    the   next   decade,   in    all 
likelihood  the  next  generation,  will   require 
more  bravery  and  wisdom  on  our  part  than 
any  period  In  our  history.  We  will  be  face  to 
face,   every  day,   in   every  part  of  our  lives 
and  times,  with  the  real  issue  of  our  age — 
the  issue  of  survival." 
That  Is  precisely  what  we  face  today. 
And  survival  demands  hard  decisions,  re- 
sponsible decisions. 

It  demands  hard  choices,  not  temporary 
expedients. 

President  Johnson,  a  man  who  has  spent 
his  lifetime  in  the  public  service,  certainly 
treasures    public    support.    And    there    are 


many  who  suggest  ways  by  which  that  sup- 
port could  be  Increased — temporarily — 

— by  softening  or  renouncing  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam,  or  escalating  it  to  the  red  line 
of  danger 

— by  giving  in  and  retreating  on  the  tax 
proposal 

— by  abandoning  the  fight  against  dis- 
crimination— the  fight  for  the  poor — here  at 
home. 

There  might  be  some  short  term  political 
gains  from  this  course  of  expediency. 

But  what  about  next  year  ...  or  five  years 
from  now? 

What  would  that  course  mean,  not  for 
Lyndon  Johnson,  not  for  the  Democratic 
Party— but  for  the  United  States  of  America? 
I  tell  you  what  the  President  thinks  It 
would  mean.  His  words  are  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  "It  would  mean,"  he  said,  "greatly 
increasing  the  chances  of  a  major  war— not 
this  year,  but  In  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

"It  would  mean  imposing  a  far  more 
onerous  tax.  a  tax  of  inflation,  on  all  of  our 
people — and  tlie  poorest  among  us — not  Just 
this  year,  but  next  year, 

"It  would  mean  dooming  our  cities  to  angry 
strife  and  squalor — in  every  year  yet  to 
come." 

And  then  he  added.  "So  we  do  have  a 
choice. 

"We  can  take  the  easy  road  tonight,  deny- 
ing our  responsibilities,  hoping  that  a  rise  in 
our  jxjlls  will  compensate  for  what  we  ought 
to  have  done  for  our  country. 

"Or  we  can  take  the  harder  road  of  resoon- 
slbility.  We  can  do  what  we  believe  Is  right 
for  our  children's  future,  though  it  may  mean 
a  great  deal  of  present  pain. 

"I  have  made  my  choice.  And  I  pray  that 
I — and  we — will  have  enough  of  that  bravery, 
unselfishness  and  wisdom  that  Jack  Ken- 
nedy said  we  would  need — to  see  It  through. 
all  the  way." 

That  Is  the  President's  choice.  The  choice 
of  resfwnslblUty. 

What  Is  your  choice? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  no  matter  who  the 
Republican  choice  may  be.  the  foggy  voice 
from  Michigan,  the  Nineteenth  Century  Fox, 
or  Barry  Ooldwater's  favorite  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller— no  matter  who  he  may  be.  we  cannot 
expect  to  prevail  by  merely  sitting  back  and 
watching  the  candidate  slipping  his  tongue 
or  washing  his  brain.  We  have  got  to  work 
and  we  have  got  to  organize. 

We  must  organize  to  win  elections,  and 
we  must  organize  to  tell  the  voters  of  the 
Issues,  to  get  them  Interested  In  our  pro- 
grams, our  goals,  our  positive  platform  and 
the  Republican's  do-nothing  program. 

In  a  manual  I  produced  some  years  back, 
there  are  many  tried  and  true  rules  about 
organizing  to  win  elections. 

But  manuals  must  be  brought  to  life  by 
the  touch  of  willing  hands. 

We  Democrats  possess  In  abundance  leader- 
ship, accomplishment  and  aspiration. 

But  the  record  of  past  elections  clearly 
shows  that  leadership,  accompll.shment  and 
a.^plratlon  are  simply  not  enough. 

We  have  got  to  get  out.  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  get  to  work. 

I  can  tell  you  here  tonight  at  this  moment 
that  our  national  leaders  will  be  working. 
and  working  together! 

Lyndon  Johnson,  Hubert  Humphrey,  and 
Robert  Kennedy  and  the  other  leaders  of 
our  party  will  be  marching  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der leading  cur  party  toward  victory  In  1968. 
I  can  assure  you  of  that.  But  what  about 
our  leadership  on  the  local  level,  right  here 
In  Vermont? 

I  ask  no  more  of  you  than  will  be  given 
by  our  Party  leadership.  I  ask  of  you  no  less 
than  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  existed 
between  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

You  know  that  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion these  two  men  fought  valiantly  for  the 
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Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  When 
the  decision  was  made,  neither  man  per- 
mitted the  past  to  cloud  his  Judgment.  John 
F.  Kennedy  wanted  the  most  able  man  he 
could  find  for  hla  Vice  President.  That's  why 
he  picked  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  knew  the 
problems  we  faced  were  too  vast,  the  course 
of  human  life  too  uncertain  to  have  anyone 
but  the  very  best  In  the  Vice  President's 
chair.  And  Lyndon  Johnson  made  the  same 
Judgment  when  he  chose  Hubert  Humphrey 
m  1964. 

My  friends,  the  sense  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility, the  ability  to  forget  past  differences, 
paid  dividends  for  our  country  in  those  ter- 
rible days  of  November,  1963.  The  result  was 
continuity  of  leadership,  and  continuity  in 
the  constructive  work  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

That  continuity  began  with  cooperation 
in  1960.  Let  us  restore  and  let  us  strengthen 
that  spirit  and  we  will  again  assure  con- 
tinuity in  the  great  unfinished  taaks  that 
face  this  nation. 

Let  us  continue — but  in  the  flnal  analysis, 
you — the  Democratic  leaders  of  this  State 
and  leaders  in  every  State — must  show  the 
way  to  victory  in  1968. 

My  friends,  the  decision  is  in  your  hands. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Kyros]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
many  who  have  spoken  in  support  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  President 
Johnson  proposed  to  us  last  January  30. 

I  am  much  impressed  by  the  evidence 
linking  air  pollution  to  such  increasing 
health  problems  as  lung  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, and  chronic  bronchitis.  I  recognize 
that  the  arguments  linking  air  pollution 
to  human  health  damages  have  not  been 
conclusive,  but  they  are  certainly  very 
persuasive.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
human  health  and  perhaps  life  itself 
may  bo  at  stake  and  that  we  cannot 
wait  for  the  long-term  results  of  medical 
and  epidemiological  research  to  prove 
irrefutably  that  such  harm  is  being  done. 

I  have  listened  patiently  to  those 
who  say  we  must  research  the  problem 
further,  and  I  conclude  that  they  are 
right.  There  are  many  sources  of  air 
pollution,  like  the  coal  burning  power- 
plant,  for  which  we  do  not  yet  have  an 
economically  feasible  means  of  control 
tiiat  can  be  applied  unifoi'mly  through- 
out the  country.  But.  on  the  other  hand. 
I  am  impatient  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  applied  in  anything  like  ade- 
quate measure  the  controls  which  have 
been  available  for  many  years.  I  am  told 
for  example  that  controls  are  available 
which  will  reduce  particulate  emissions 
by  95  percent.  Presently  it  is  estimated 
that  we  are  reducing  particulate  emis- 
sions by  30  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  adminis- 
tration's leadership  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  air  pollution,  and  I  urge  all 
here  today  to  respond  afiBrmatively  to 
the  President's  call  for  support  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 


A  SEASONAL  AMENDMENT  FOR 
RETAILING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ash- 
more]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
America  today  involves  the  current  and 
demanding  job  marktt  and  the  unskilled 
worker  looking  for  employment.  While 
this  problem  is  serious,  it  is  rather  ironic 
at  the  same  t'me,  for  in  too  many  in- 
stances, the  prospective  employer  and  the 
potential  unskilled  worker  are  not  getting 
together.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident 
that  I  have  at  least  a  partial  solution  to 
this  national  problem  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully urge  my  Hou^e  colleagues  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal I  am  about  to  introduce. 

One  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
Nation  is  the  retail  industry.  Tradition- 
ally, general  merchandise  stores  have,  in 
the  past,  hired  several  hundred  thou- 
sand so-called  seasonal  employees  to 
help  them  during  the  Christmas  season. 
I  would  like  to  point  cut  that  retailing 
emphasizes  the  Christmas  season  period 
because  it  is  this  period  of  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  which  provides 
department  stores  with  some  3G  percent 
of  their  annual  sales.  In  other  words, 
these  3  months  carry  the  heavy  burden 
for  the  entire  selling  year. 

To  meet  this  peak  retail  selling  period, 
more  temporary  seasonal  employees  are 
hii-ed.  Department  of  Labor  statistics  re- 
veal that  in  1965  for  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  the  av- 
erage number  of  paid  employees  is  22.6 
percent  greater  than  the  previous  9 
months  in  the  year.  December  employ- 
ment was  27  percent  greater  than  for 
the  monthly  average  for  October  and 
November.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that  these 
stores  possess  a  great  potential  market 
for  seasonal  employment. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
The  thousands  that  are  employed  each 
year — in  1965,  it  was  1.990,800  during  the 
Christmas  season — are  seasonal  employ- 
ees. They  are  hired  for  only  this  period. 
The  overwhelming  majority  are  un- 
trained in  that  they  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  retail  stores.  They  are  needed 
however,  and  they  anxiously  seek  such 
emplojTnent,  primarily  to  supplement 
family  income.  These  seasonal  workers 
are  generally  secondary  wage  earners, 
such  as  students,  housewives,  retired  peo- 
ple, and  others.  These  workers  have  been 
employed  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  ex- 
perienced workers.  Even  in  those  large 
stores  which  are  unionized  and  which 
have  a  negotiated  minimum  wage,  these 
seasonal  employees  are  hired  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  stipulated  in  the  union 
contract  for  regular  employees. 

The  situation  I  have  described  thus 
far  existed  before  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  amended  in  1966 — and  the 
minimum  rate  was  Increased  to  $1.40  an 
hour.  The  1966  amendments,  I  am  afraid, 


have  discouraged  many  employers  from 
hiring  because  of  the  new  higher  rates 
now  required  under  the  Fail'  Labor 
Standards  Act.  In  recent  days,  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  have  taken 
note  of  several  surveys  showing  the  im- 
pact of  the  1966  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today,  offering  an 
amendment  to  that  act,  which  I  sin- 
cerely believe  will  be.  if  It  is  approved,  a 
boon  both  to  the  many  thousands  look- 
ing for  seasonal  work  and  to  the  em- 
ployers. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
permit  retailers  to  hire  seasonal  woi-kers 
only  during  the  last  3  months  of  the  year 
at  a  rate  90  percent  of  the  legal  mini- 
mum. I  have  been  assured  by  retailers, 
both  in  my  own  district  and  throughout 
the  coimtr>'  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  jobs  will  be  available  to  many 
thousands  of  people  who  otherwise  will 
not  be  able  to  secure  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  view  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  open  up  employment  for 
untrained  and  unskilled  people.  It  will 
provide  jobs  for  young  and  older  people 
who  either  have  not  entered  the  labor 
market  yet,  or  who  have  retired  and 
need  to  supplement  their  Incomes.  It  will 
permit  housewives  to  take  part-time  jobs 
and  earn  additional  money  for  the 
Christmas  season.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  it  will  provide  additional  help 
for  retail  stores  permitting  them  to  serve 
their  customers  in  a  manner  that  they 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  strong  justifica- 
tion for  the  proposed  10-percent  wage 
differential.  Since  the  minimum  rate  has 
risen  to  $1.40  an  hour,  these  untrained, 
seasonal  workers  simply  cannot  be  hired 
because  employers  do  not  feel  it  is  eco- 
nomical to  hire  at  the  higher  rates. 
There  is  also  a  problem  that  would  be 
accelerated  between  the  permanent  staff 
of  the  stores  and  the  seasonal  workers 
if  this  10-percent  wage  differential  is  not 
permitted. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
this  proposed  amendment  will  produce 
only  good  results.  It  will  mean  more  Jobs 
for  those  who  in  a  major  degree  cannot 
find  employment  suitable  to  their  own 
individual  liking  and  individual  sched- 
ules. It  will  aid  the  stores  in  solving  a 
most  serious  pi'oblem.  Moreover  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  would  like  to  stress  this 
point — most  stores  would  hope  to  use 
this  avenue  to  find  capable,  peimanent 
full-time  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS  URGES  DEFEAT  OF 
PROPOSED  DINGELL  AMENDMENT 
TO  CLEAN  AIR  ACT— CHARGES 
POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  AUTO 
INDUSTRY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
FRUSTRATING  SMOG-CONTROL 
EFFORTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
expected  to  be  on  the  calendar  for  House 
consideration  within  the  next  week  or 
so.  I  believe  it  is  vital  for  all  Members  to 
understand  the  critical  damage  that  will 
be  done  to  the  cause  of  effective  air  pol- 
lution control  in  America's  urban  metro- 
politan centers  by  the  adoption  of  the 
auto  industry-sponsored  Dingell  amend- 
ment to  this  measure. 

The  Dingell  amendment  would  not 
only  eliminate  the  Senate-passed  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  that  permits  the  State  of 
California  to  pursue  Its  aggressive  smog 
control  program — and,  incidentally,  con- 
tinue to  provide  urgently  needed  national 
leadership  in  this  vital  field — but  it 
would  substitute  language  backed  by  the 
Automobile  Manufacturer's  Association 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
any  State  from  applying  more  stringent 
motor  vehicle  emissions  standards  it  felt 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens. 

This  blatant  attempt  by  the  auto  lobby 
to  sabotage  California's  pace-setting,  and 
so  far  successful  air  pollution  control 
program  is  deeply  resented  by  our  nearly 
20  million  residents. 

As  further  evidence  of  this  far-reach- 
ing concern.  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  t-ext  of  the  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  calling  for 
defeat  of  the  Dingell  amendment,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled "A  Setback  for  Strong  Smog  Con- 
trols": 

Board  of  Supervisors. 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  C\i.rT.. 

October  2,  1967. 
All  Members  of  the  California  Congressional 
Delegation. 

Ge.vtlemen:  As  its  meeting  on  September 
28,  1967,  the  Board  of  Super'-'lscrs  adopted  an 
order  supporting  the  attached  statement  of 
Supervisor  Warren  M.  Dorn  regarding  air  pol- 
lution legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board  directed  me 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  an  editorial.  "A  Setback 
for  Strong  Smog  Controls."  which  appeared 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  September  28, 
1967. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  S.  MtZE. 

Motion  by  Supervisor  Warren  M.  Dorn, 
September  28,  1967 

I  move  that  the  board  support  the  follow- 
ing statement  and  that  all  members  of  the 
California  delegation  in  Congress  be  so  no- 
tified : 

The  auto  Industry  once  again  has  frus- 
trated the  people  of  Los  Angeles  County  In 
their  struggle  to  eliminate  the  smog  caused 
by  motor  vehicles.  The  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  yesterday 
deleted  from  S.  780,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  a  provision  which  would  have  permit- 
ted California  on  Its  own  Initiative  to  estab- 
lish more  stringent  motor  vehicle  control 
requirements  than  those  set  for  the  rest  of 
the  country 

The  prov!s;on  was  put  Into  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  by  California's  .Senator  George 
Murphy,  and  approved  by  the  Senate  88-0.  It 
wa«  removed  in  the  House  Conunlttee  by 
amendment  of  Michigan  Representative  John 
Dingell,  whose  district  Includes  the  City  of 
Detroit. 


This  means  that  Los  Angeles  County,  which 
has  the  worst  photochemical  smog  problem 
la  the  country  due  to  the  emissions  from  mo- 
tor vehicles,  can  have  no  stricter  require- 
ments for  control  than  some  rural  area  on  a 
wind-swept  prairie,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  approves. 
This  puts  the  arena  In  which  decisions  will 
be  made  3,000  miles  away  from  the  people 
who  have  the  need,  and  much  closer  to  the 
political  Influence  of  the  auto  industry. 

Representative  Lionel  Van  Deerlln  of  San 
Diego  is  to  be  commended  for  his  effort  to 
defeat  the  Dingell  amendment.  Members  of 
the  California  Congressional  delegation 
should  rally  to  support  him  in  correcting  this 
when  S.  780  comes  before  the  House. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  28,  19671 

A  Setback  for  Strong  Smog  Controls 

The  people  of  California  have  lost  the  lat- 
est round  of  the  congressional  fight  over 
tougher  air  pollution  legislation. 

At  the  urging  of  Its  member  from  Detroit, 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  refused  to 
give  California  the  right  to  make  Its  auto 
emission  standards  any  more  stringent  than 
the  federal  limitations,  even  If  they  are  in- 
adequate for  this  state. 

Committee  members  knew,  of  course,  that 
the  federal  emission  standards,  which  go  Into 
effect  on  all  1967  cars,  are  the  same  that  Cali- 
fornia has  required  since  1966 — and  has 
found  unsatisfactory.  Our  present  limitation 
of  275  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  hydrocar- 
bons is  scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  180  ppm 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
in  1970. 

The  Senate  recognized  the  plight  of  Cali- 
fornia and  its  pioneering  efforts  to  force  the 
auto  makers  to  develop  effective  smog  con- 
trol devices.  As  unanimously  passed,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  new  clean  air  bill  would 
exclude  California  completely  from  the  fed- 
eral pre-emption. 

All  urban  states  will  be  the  losers  If  the 
House  does  not  restore  the  Senate  exclu- 
sion, for  the  primary  reason  all  new  cars 
have  control  devices  Is  that  California  made 
them  mandatory  two  years  ago. 

"The  results  thus  far  could  not  have  been 
achieved  had  .  the  State  of  California  not 
issued  an  ultimatum  to  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicles:  'Either  control  your  product 
or  you  don't  sell  It  In  California,'  "  said  Eric 
Grant,  executive  officer  of  the  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board. 

Even  with  the  threat  of  losing  their  No.  1 
state  market,  the  auto  Industry  came  up 
with  control  systems  that  were  "marginal 
in  their  performance,"  according  to  Grant, 
who  believes  it  essential  that  California  re- 
duce Its  emission  standards  below  the  new 
mlnlmums  scheduled  for  1970. 

The  chances  of  Improvement,  therefore, 
were  definitely  weakened  by  the  House  com- 
mittee action.  Although  HEW  Secretary  John 
Gardner  has  been  a  leader  In  the  fight  for 
clean  air,  a  future  secretary  may  not  be  so 
Interested  in  stronger  controls  of  the  pollu- 
tants produced  by  motor  vehicles. 

Ironically,  the  author  of  the  amendment 
backed  by  the  auto  Industry,  Rep.  John  D. 
Dingell  (D-Detrolt)  has  won  a  number  of 
awards  for  his  contributions  to  conserva- 
tion, including  the  promotion  and  preserva- 
tion of  clean  air. 

The  California  delegation  In  the  House 
should  waste  no  time  In  mounting  a  cam- 
paign to  assure  that  this  state  is  not  crip- 
pled In  the  enacting  of  even  stronger  laws 
against  air  pollution. 


THE   AMERICAN   SOKOL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1967,  the  American  Sokol  Orga- 
nization of  Little  Ferry,  N.J.,  held  its  70th 
anniversai-y  of  existence. 

This  auspicious  occasion  was  cele- 
brated with  a  banquet  at  the  organiza- 
tion hall.  Main  and  Garden  Streets.  Mr. 
Charles  Kuss  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies; and  assisting  him  as  cochairmen 
were:  Charles  Kublcek  and  Charles  Iver- 
son.  The  anniversary  committee  con- 
sisted of  Charles  Kuss,  William  Zabran- 
sky,  Jr,.  Eugene  Zabransky,  Emil  Tuma. 
Henry  Vesely,  George  Monett,  Jack  De- 
Stories,  Larry  Halak,  Arthur  Hlrtler. 
Henry  Mayer,  George  Janakis,  Leo  Ku- 
bicek.  Miss  Blanche  Kubat,  Mrs.  Joan 
Zabransky,  Mrs.  Marge  Hall,  Mrs.  Anna 
Funk,  Mrs.  Mary  Killian,  and  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm Hill. 

The  featured  speakers  were  Eugene 
Zabransky,  president  of  the  men's  divi- 
sion; Mrs.  Blanche  Kubat,  president  of 
the  women's  division;  Mayor  Fred  Hein- 
ige  of  Little  Ferry:  and  myself. 

The  word  "Sokol"  translated  means 
"falcon"  and  the  organizational  motto  is 
"Freedom,  Friendship,  Faith,  and  Lon- 
gevity." The  Sokols  teach  moderation  in 
all  things,  a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy 
spirit. 

Many  of  the  members  are  active  gym- 
nasts who  have  participated  in  gymnas- 
tic competition  throughout  the  world, 
having  won  high  honors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  include  the  text  of  the 
speech  which  I  made  at  the  banquet  of 
this  wonderful  organization,  which  is  a 
very  active  group  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  American  Sokol 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my 
deepest  appreciation  for  Inviting  me  to  be 
with  you  today  because  I  know  that  I  am 
among  people  who  are  dedicated  to  a  love  of 
country  and  liberty — to  physical  exercise  and 
mental  and  moral  development. 

As  active  participants  In  the  American 
Sokol  movement,  you  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  history  of  your  patriotic  and  progres- 
sive organization.  However,  I  would  like  to 
dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment  or  two. 

Founded  on  February  16.  1862.  Just  over 
105  years  ago,  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  the 
first  Sokol,  Educational  and  Physical  Culture 
Organization  had  a  profound  effect  on  his- 
tory. It  was  brought  to  life  by  a  group  of 
public-spirited  men  to  whom  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy were  a  cherished  Ideal.  These  men. 
well  versed  In  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
the  past,  wanted  freedom  and  liberty  for 
their  people. 

They  realized  that  only  a  nation  which  is 
willing  to  prepare  for  and  retain  independ- 
ence must  maintain  it  by  constant  vigilance. 
They  stressed,  realized,  and  fought  for  the 
development  of  the  entire  Indlvldual^physl- 
cal,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual.  The  found- 
ers of  this  organization  created  a  terminol- 
ogy for  calisthenics,  apparatus  exercises,  and 
games  that  is  so  precise  that  units  thousands 
of  miles  apart  can  practice  the  assigned 
drills,  then  meet  at  the  great  Sokol  exhibi- 
tions and  aft«r  only  one  general  rehearsal, 
perform  as  if  they  had  trained  together  for 
months. 

Dr.  Mlroslav  Tyrs,  one  of  the  co-founders 
of  the  Sokol  movement,  believed  that  the 
entire  nation — men,  women,  and  children — 
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should  consistently  exercise  from  the  early 
childhood  past  their  maturity.  All  of  this  for 
neither  profit  or  glory,  all  of  this  as  a  dedica- 
tion to  their  nation,  and  enlightened  mem- 
ber of  a  family  of  nations,  conscious  of  their 
rights,  and  their  duties  and  obligations. 

The  Sokols  are  respected  In  every  land  that 
is  free.  They  are  hated  and  feared  by  every 
form  of  dictatorship.  They  were  the  first  or- 
ganization to  be  dlBSolved  by  the  Nazis  and 
Communists  wherever  these  two  usurped 
power.  The  Sokol  leaders  were  the  first  to  be 
imprisoned  and  liquidated.  The  Second 
World  War  saw  90  percent  of  the  Sokol  lead- 
ers liquidated  in  Czechoslovakia.  Poland. 
Austria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria.  The  great 
mass  of  the  powerful  Sokol  organizations  are 
far  from  being  exterminated  or  completely 
managed.  The  great  spirit  of  freedom,  liberty, 
and  human  justice  instilled  in  them  by 
courageous  men  and  women  for  over  a  cen- 
tury is  still  very  much  alive  and  Is  trans- 
ferred to  each  group  of  new  children.  We 
know  that  those  who  have  once  known  free- 
dom and  liberty  as  we  know  It  will  never 
forget  it, 

These  Sokol  trained  people  have  faith  In 
the  Inexorable  destiny  of  mankind.  The 
Sokols  in  America  have  produced  their  own 
great  leaders  and  thinkers.  Men  and  women 
In  all  walks  of  life  have  felt  that  their  great- 
est contribution  to  this  great  land  would  be 
to  devotedly  serve  In  the  Sokol  ranks,  to 
constantly  train  the  young  In  that  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  strength  that  Is 
the  bulwark  of  a  nation. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  most  sincere 
congratulations  upon  your  observance  of  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  American  Sokol  Or- 
ganization of  Little  Ferry.  Your  organization 
has  done  outstanding  constructive  work  dur- 
ing the  past  seventy  years  of  your  existence. 
You  have  played  a  most  effective  role  in  cop- 
ing with  the  problems  of  our  youth.  Through 
your  program  of  gymnastics,  calisthenics, 
and  games,  you  have  contributed  much  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency.  You  have  built 
character  and  good  life  Into  countless  mem- 
bers of  youth  during  these  past  seventy 
years.  There  is  no  finer  work  than  any  group 
of  men  or  women,  or  organization  can  be 
dedicated  to  than  this. 

A  new  generation  Is  not  born  with  traits 
of  responsibility,  a  sense. of  patriotism,  self- 
lessnes-s  and  dedication  to  principle.  This  Is 
only  gained  by  learning  from  others,  and  you 
have  given  this  to  our  youth.' 

Your  fine  organization,  knowing  that 
youth  is  the  future,  has  devoted  these  seventy 
years  to  providing  gvildance  which  leads  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  strong  and  re- 
pponsible  citizen. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
oldest  units  of  the  American  Sokol  Organiza- 
tion Is  located  In  my  Congressional  District 
here,  in  Little  Ferry,  you  have  a  fine  audi- 
torium and  spirit  of  the  old  American  Sokol 
should  continue  to  live  In  our  community. 
You  know  the  goals  of  the  Sokol  movement. 
It  Is  up  to  you  as  an  organization  to  fulfill 
lhe.se  goals,  and  if  I  am  able  to  add  some- 
thing to  achieve  these  goals,  I  am  always  at 
your  beck   and  call. 

Do  we.  In  Little  Ferry,  want  to  move  back- 
ward by  standing  still— In  the  pride  of  future 
accomplishment? 

I  believe  that  we  do  not  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  agree. 

In  the  seventy  years  since  the  Sokols  were 
organized  here  In  Little  Ferry  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  good  character 
In  our  youth  more  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion of  like  magnitude. 

Let  us  carry  on  to  preserve  this  nation  and 
carry  on  these  lofty  ideals. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that 
you  have  a  national  heritage  which  you  must 
pass  on  to  your  young  men  and  women.  And. 
as  Americans,  we  also  have  a  responsibility  to 
our  adopted  country.  You  must  not  fall  in 


your  endeavors  to  promote  the  Ideals  for 
which  the  Sokol  Organization  was  founded. 
Let  me  congratulate  you,  again,  upon  your 
past  successes  and  wish  you  well  in  all  your 
future  endeavors. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  a  great  deal 
about  economy  in  government  these 
past  few  weeks.  Much  of  what  has  oc- 
curred on  the  floor  of  the  House  has 
been  for  public  consumption.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  entirely  fitting  to  place  before 
you  two  editorials  from  highly  respected 
newspapers  in  my  home  city  of  Trenton 
commenting  upon  the  so-called  economy 
drive. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  public  is 
not  being  fooled  by  what  has  transpired 
here.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  time  that 
we  address  ourselves  to  our  duties  and 
act  without  further  delay  on  the  pend- 
ing appropriations  bills.  As  we  do  so,  I 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  editorial  "Ashamed  of 
This  House"  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 20  edition  of  the  Trentonian;  and 
that  entitled  "Irresponsible  House" 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times  Ad- 
vertiser of  October  22.  The  editorials  read 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Trentonian,  Oct.  20,  1967] 

Congress     Disgraces     Itself — Ashamed     of 
This  House 

.  As  debate  on  proposals  to  order  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  back  federal  spending  reached 
a  fine  fiower  of  Idiocy  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Thursday  night.  Rep.  Barratt 
O'Hara  (D..  111.)  sadly  observed:  "For  the 
first  time  in  all  the  years  I've  been  here,  I'm 
ashamed  of  this  House." 

Considering  the  number  of  years  that  Mr. 
Barratt  (who  Is  85  and  the  only  Spanish 
War  veteran  in  the  Congress)  has  served, 
and  what  has  happened  on  various  occasions 
during  that  period,  that  is  a  rather  forceful 
statement  of  disgust. 

Nor  was  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  In 
error.  The  whole  episode,  which  resulted  In 
a  directive  that  the  President  reduce  spend- 
ing by  from  $5  to  $7  billion  (nobody  is  quite 
sure  which,  in  view  of  the  confused  compila- 
tion of  amendments  which  the  House  finally 
passed:  but  what's  a  couple  of  billion  dollars 
these  days?)   was  a  howling  disgrace. 

The  same  House  which  Is  now  ordering  the 
President  to  cut  back  spending  is  the  one 
which  last  week  voted  federal  pay  Increases. 
How  are  the  affected  federal  agencies  to  ab- 
sorb the  increases  while  at  the  same  timo 
holding  down  their  spending?  By  layoffs,  per- 
haps, as  Rep.  Morris  Udall  (D.,  Ariz.)  noited 
when  he  observed:  "We're  saying  to  the  boys 
(employes):  'We  gave  you  a  raise  last  week 
and  now  we're  going  to  fire  you.'  "  An  odd 
situation. 

Well,  not  quite  "we" — since  the  whole 
rationale  of  the  House  action  was  to  put  the 
onus  of  economy  measures  upon  the  Presi- 
dent while  allowing  the  congressmen  to  pose 
merely  as  champions  of  "economy"  in 
general. 


New  Jersey's  Rep.  Charles  Joelson  under- 
lined this  by  saying  that  the  House  co\Ud 
make  specific  proposals  If  every  member 
would  offer  some  suggestions  for  cutting 
spending  on  federal  projects  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. "I'm  not  kidding,"  he  added.  "I'm 
very  serious."  It's  nice  to  know  that  there 
are  some  people  In  the  House  who  take  their 
job  seriously. 

This  whole  disgraceful  exhibition  of  legis- 
lative irresponsibility  is  the  handiwork  of  the 
so-called  Republican-Dixlecrat  coalition, 
whose  prime  motive  is  to  give  President 
Johnson  a  hard  time.  This  objective  they 
seem  to  be  by  way  of  achieving. 

That  they  are  at  the  same  time  making 
themselves,  the  Congress  and  the  entire  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ridiculous  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  of  the  entire  world 
seems  not  to  occur  to  them — or.  If  it  does, 
not  to  bother  them.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  disgraceful  opportunism  and  recklfss 
irresponsibility  will  catch  up  with  them  at 
the  next  general  election.  Hoped,  but  not  ex- 
pected: for  the  public  shows  an  amazing 
tolerance  for  such  "economy"  humbug. 


[Prom   the   Trenton    (N.J.)    Sunday   Tlmes- 
Adverttser,  Oct.  22,  1967) 

Irresponsible  House 

The  House,  with  the  Dixie-Republican  co- 
alition firmly  In  control,  has  ordered  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  slash  from  J5  to  $10  billion — 
nobody  Is  precisely  sure  how  much — from 
this  year's  federal  spending  program. 

If  the  order  Is  sustained  by  the  Sena.te,  the 
cuts  will  have  to  come  in  a  handful  of  do- 
mestic programs  where  the  federal  response 
was  already  both  little  and  late. 

The  poverty  program  would  be  hard  hit  So 
would  school  aid.  Rent  supplements.  Model 
cities.  The  teacher  corps.  Transportation, 
Public  health. 

Precisely  the  areas  where  the  need  for  ac- 
tion is  .so  compelling  in  this  urbanized,  pov- 
erty-plagued, ftir-and-'water  j>olluted,  trafBc- 
Jammed  decade. 

The  House  fastened  Its  meat-ax  measure 
to  a  routine  financing  bill  that  must  be 
passed  in  order  to  keep  many  government 
agencies  In  business  at  their  present  spend- 
ing levels  until  their  appropriations  bills  can 
be  cleared. 

And  therein  lies  the  problem.  The  Senate 
can,  and  must,  undo  the  damage  done  by  the 
House.  But  the  House  is  in  a  position  to 
hold  out  in  conference  for  large-scale  cuts — 
and  this  could  lead  to  a  stalemate  in  which 
the  routine  bill  would  be  sidetracked  and 
the  agencies  depending  on  it  would  run  out 
of  money  to  meet  their  payrolls. 

This  would  be  an  invitation  to  chaos:  but 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  at  this  point  that  the 
House  conservative  coalition.  In  its  zeal  to 
embarrass  President  Johnson  and  Its  obses- 
sion with  "economy,"  would  not  be  capable 
of  this  mischief  too. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  urgent  that  the  Senate 
move  decisively  to  reverse  the  House  action. 
The  domestic  needs  of  this  country  won't 
wait  until  next  decade  to  be  met.  They  need 
the  government's  full  attention  and  commit- 
ment now 


UTILITIES  OUT  TO  KILL  NEW 
ENGLAND  DAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  IMr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  Lardner,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
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Washington  Post,  In  today's  edition  of 
that  newspaper  takes  an  impartial  and 
objective  view  of  the  Dickey-Linco'.a 
School  hydroelectric  project. 

I  believe  this  article,  because  of  its 
insight  and  objectivity,  should  be  read 
by  all  who  may  be  called  upon  shortly  to 
vote  on  continuing  appropriations  for 
this  project.  I  therefore  enter  it  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct    23.   1967] 

UTti-iTiES   Out  To   Kill   New   England   D.\m 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

Shortly  after  the  Great  Blackout  of  1965, 
New  England's  private  power  companies  be- 
gan brushing  up  their  Image  with  .singing 
commercials  and  full-page  ads  featuring 
•Reddy  Kilowatt." 

The  theme,  sung  to  a  catchy  tune  on  TV 
screens:  "Plenty  of  Low-Cost  Power  Coming 
Ycur  Way." 

The  electric  companies  of  New  England, 
the  public  was  told,  were  launching  a  big. 
bllllon-dollar  building  program  to  put  up 
11  new  generating  plants,  five  of  them  nu- 
clear 

There  was.  public  power  advocates  main- 
tain, another  motive  to  the  advertising  cam- 
paign:  Dickey-Lincoln. 

AtTTHORIZED    IN     1965 

The  first  Federal  hydroelectric  project  ever 
authorized  for  New  England,  Dickey-Lincoln 
would  consist  of  two  dams  generating  794,000 
kilowatts  of  public  power  from  northern 
Maine's  St.  John  River.  It  would  cost  $312 
million.  Including  a  transnnlsslon  sy?tem  and 
interest  charges  during  construction. 

Authorized  In  1965  after  a  bitter  flght. 
Dlckev-Lincoln  would  be  the  first  Govern- 
ment 'yardstick  "  for  power  costs  In  a  region 
where  consumers  pay  the  highest  electric 
bills  In  the  continental  United  States. 

\  pot.ent  lobby  Is  working  hard  to  kill  It. 
It  may  very  well  succeed. 

"Nobody  should  underestimate  the  polit- 
ical strength  of  the  private  utlUtiec  in  the 
New  Engliind  area."  Vermont  Gov,  Philip  H. 
HofT.  who  has  been  bv.rned  by  power  plays 
In  his  own  state,  said  In  a  speech  last  month. 

"They  h.^ve  an  amount  of  political  per- 
suasion and  control  that  far  e.'iceeds  their 
actual  contribution  to  New  England  society." 

OTHERS  IN  opposrrioN 

Aligned  with  the  private  utilities — the  19 
biggest  banded  together  in  the  Electric  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  New  England — are 
conservationists  offended  by  the  88,000-acre 
lake  Dickey-Lincoln  would  create,  and  coal 
interests  offended  by  the  thought  of  any- 
thing that  might  reduce  the  consumption 
of  coal. 

The  controversy  has  made  a  modest  $1.6 
million  appropriation  to  complete  planning 
for  Dlckey-Llncoln  perhaps  the  biggest  issue 
in  the  $4.7  billion  appropriations  bill  now  In 
a  Senate-House  conference. 

The  Senate  voted  the  money  The  House, 
on  a  233-to-169  roll  call,  did  not  Carrying 
the  ball  for  the  private  utilities  in  the  House 
debate  was  Rep.  Robert  N.  Giaimo  <  D-Conn.) . 

The  essence  of  the  utilities'  attack  is  short 
and  simple.  The  "Big  11  Powerioop"  of  their 
aids,  they  say,  can  do  the  Job  better  than 
Dickey-Llncoln.  Contends  Ulbert  A.  Cree, 
chairman  of  the  Coordinating  Council  and 
head  of  the  Central  Vermont  Public  Service 
Corp  ;  The  whole  damn  thing  Is  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money." 

UTILrriES    RESPOND 

.A  wide  array  of  Government  reports,  sta- 
tistics, statements  and  memos  says  other- 
wise. They  conclude  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  Is 
a  sound  Investment  and  could  provide  not 
only  substantial  reductions  In  power  costs 
for  rovind-the-elock  customers  In  Maine,  but 
also  cheaper  pea'Klng  power  for  utilities  out- 
side the  state  such  as  small  co-ops  and  mu- 
nicipal systems. 


Undismayed,  the  utilities  have  responded 
with  mass  mailings  to  members  of  Congress, 
turning  the  Government  reports  upside  down 
with  statistics  "adjusted"  to  prove  that  pri- 
vate power  is  cheapest  and  best, 

"They've  been  deceiving  the  public  and 
they've  been  trying  to  deceive  mem.bers  of 
Congress, "  charged  Rep.  William  D.  Hath- 
away (D-Maine).  "They've  really  piled  on 
the  distortions." 

An  exhaustive  staff  study  ordered  last  year 
by  members  of  a  confused  House  Appropri- 
ations subcommittee  Is  a  case  In  point.  The 
staff  reported  to  the  subcommittee  last 
March  that  "the  privately  financed  alter- 
nates (to  Dlckey-Llncoln)  cannot  compete 
costwlse  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
providing  identical  facilities  for  power  sup- 
ply, whether  it  be  conventional  steam,  nu- 
clear steam  or  a  pumped-storage  hydrode- 
velopment." 

TWO  months  later.  Rep.  Glalmo  sent  fellow 
members  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee an  "analysis"  showing,  he  said,  that 
private  Industry  can  do  "a  more  economical 
icd   efficient"   job   than   Dlckey-Llncoln, 

The  analysis  began  with  the  heading: 
"House  Appropriations  Committee  Staff  Re- 
port Reveals  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  Eco- 
nomically Inefficient.  Economically  Unfeasi- 
ble," 

PREPARED    BY    FIRM 

It  was  prepared  by  Northeast  Utilities,  a 
holding  comi>any  that  Includes  Connecticut 
Power  &  Light,  Hartford  Electric  Light  and 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric.  Northeast 
has  also  had  two  men  assigned  to  shuttle  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Washington  as  lobby- 
ists on  Dlckey-Llncoln. 

Asked  about  the  "analysis."  Glalmo  at  first 
said.  "I'm  not  working  with  Northeast  Utili- 
ties on  this,"  but  he  subsequently  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  asked  Northeast  to  work 
up  the  report  for  him. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommended Dlckey-Llncoln  funds  anyway, 
stating  in  a  July  20  report  to  the  HoTise: 

SAME    TACK    IN    SENATE 

"The  executive  Investigation  conducted  by 
the  Committee  staff  has  confirmed  that  the 
project  Is  economically  feasible,  with  a  bene- 
flt-to-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1.  and  would  pro- 
vide efBcient  hydroelectric  power  at  reason- 
able rates  for  peaking  purposes  as  well  aa 
firm  power  to  the  preference  customers  in 
Maine." 

Five  days  later,  the  House  voted  to  kill 
Dlckey-Llncoln  on  Glalmo's  motion.  "A  care- 
ful study  of  the  Committee's  (staff)  report," 
he  assured  his  colleagues  on  the  floor,  would 
show  that  the  project  "is  not  Justified." 

The  utilities  have  taken  the  same  tack 
in  the  Senate  and  with  the  Senate-House 
conferees. 

In  a  Coordinating  Council  mailing  to  all 
Senators  Sept.  30.  Cree  contended  that  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  study — when  "ad- 
Justed"  for  a  $70  million  "discrepancy" — 
showed  the  rlghtness  of  the  private  power 
companies'  cause. 

In  an  Oct.  11  letter  to  the  Senate-House 
conferees,  Glalmo  charged  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  had  made  Dlckey-Llncoln  look 
good  by  assuming  its  cost  would  be  repaid 
over  100  years  Instead  of  the  "required  "  50 
years. 

The  next  day,  Cree  followed  up  by  sending 
the  conferees  a  study  headlined:  "Federal 
Power  Commission  Review  Confirms  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  Project  Economically  Inefficient, 
Single-Purpose  Power  Plant."  It.  too.  com- 
plained of  a  "pay-out  period  of  100  years" 
and  suggested  with  a  touch  of  Indignation 
that  this  "should  not  be  done." 

riNDINCS    DENIED 

The  "payout  period"  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers calculated  for  Dlckey-XJncoln  Is  50 
years,  although  the  dams  are  expected  to 
last  much  longer  than  that. 

As  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Chairman  Lee  C.  White  wrote  Sen.  Margaret 


Chase  Smith  (R-Malne),  a  Dlckey-Llncoln 
supporter  on  the  Conference  committee,  that 
"the  Commission  has  not  made  any  of 
the  .  .  .  findings"  attributed  to  it  by  the 
private  power  companies'  little  headlines. 

Cree  denies  that  the  utility  companies 
have  been  playing  with  figures  unfairly. 

Meanwhile,  conservation  groups  have  been 
Jumping  Into  the  campaign  to  kill  the  Fed- 
eral fxjwer  project.  This  month,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  whose  governing  board  hap- 
pened to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Maine, 
and  reportedly  the  Sierra  Club  decided  to 
oppose  Dlckey-Llncoln. 

The  conservationists  generally  disavow  any 
solicitations  by  private  power  Interests.  But 
the  Wilderness  Society  has  been  picking  up 
some  "economic"  background  from  the  pri- 
vate power  lobby's  National  Association  of 
Bectrlc  Companies. 

Dickey-Lincoln's  location  would  protect 
Maine's  Allagash  as  a  wild  river,  but  the  con- 
servationists say  they  want  to  keep  the  Upper 
St.  John  as  a  wild  river,  too. 

ONE    8TRUGCLB   ASPECT 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  flght  Is  Just  one  aspect 
of  the  New  England  power  struggle.  While  the 
big  private  power  companies  say  they  will 
refuse  to  buy  Dickey-Lincoln  power,  the  small 
co-ops  and  municipal  systems — tired  of  the 
high  wholesale  costs  they  pay  the  big  com- 
panies— have  already  agreed  to  take  most  o! 
Dlckey-Llncoln's  output. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Massachusetts  mu- 
nicipals are  trying  to  get  a  piece  of  some 
of  the  nuclear  power  that  the  bigger,  private 
companies  will  control.  Tliey  have  also  raised 
antitrust  objections  involving  Northeast 
Utilities  and  the  Coordinating  Council  in 
proceedings  before  the  FPC. 

Ostensibly  a  planning  group,  the  Council 
excludes  publicly  owned  utilities  from  Join- 
ing It  to  plot  out  New  England's  future  power 
needs. 

In  light  of  frustrations  such  as  these,  the 
municipals  charged  In  a  brief  filed  with  the 
FPC  this  month,  the  opposition  to  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  "cannot  be  dismissed  r.s  mere  lobbv- 
ing." 


INDIAN.-^'S  NINTH  DISTRICT  HOS- 
PIT.XL  OFFICIALS  CITE  PROBLEMS 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICARE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Retord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  through 
a  series  of  local  mectincs.  I  have  been 
makin;?  a  continuing  asse.ssment  of  the 
needs  of  the  residents  of  the  Nintli  Co;i- 
gre.ssional  District  of  Indiana  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  programs  in  help- 
ing to  meet  those  needs. 

One  of  these  sessions  was  with  hospital 
administrators  to  discu.ss  health  care  In 
the  Ninth  District,  and  more  particularly, 
to  gage  the  effective.'-ie.ss  of  medicare  in 
meeting  the  licalth  needs  of  the  elderly. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  meetinff,  a 
staff  a.ssistant  from  my  office  toured  the 
17-county  Ninth  District,  discussing  with 
hospital  administrators  the  problems  ar.d 
protjrcss  of  medicare.  His  report  showed 
that  medicare  is  working  well  and  that 
there  has  been  a  significant  improvement 
in  health  care  for  the  elderly.  However, 
the  report  .showed.  tcKD.  that  there  are 
some  .substantial  problems  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  medicare  program. 
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My  followup  meeting  with  hospital 
administrators  was  an  info'-mal  and  can- 
did session  in  wliich  they  expressed  con- 
cern about  these  problem  areas  and  sug- 
gested changes  in  the  implementation  of 
the  program. 

First,  may  I  say  that  I  appreciate  vei-y 
much  the  work  these  hospital  officials  are 
doing  in  meeting  the  influx  of  elderly 
patients  created  by  medicare.  Although 
they  have  been  faced  with  exploding  costs 
in  meeting  new  demands,  they  have  been 
making  every  effort  to  keep  health  care 
costs  down. 


An  initial  verdict  on  medicare  is  clear. 
The  program  has  improved  the  quality  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly  in  the  Ninth 
District.  It  has,  however,  taxed  the  dis- 
trict's 12  hospitals  to  accommodate  the 
increased  numbers  of  elderly  patients. 

The  17-county  Ninth  Distnct  is  rural 
in  makeup.  There  are  no  great  metro- 
politan centers  to  attract  and  support  ex- 
tensive healtli  centers.  Nor  are  there  the 
tax  resources  to  establisli  and  maintain 
such  centers. 

Yet  hospitals  in  the  Ninth  District  have 
■peen  moving  ahead  in  recent  years — even 


before  the  advent  of  medicare — to  im- 
prove their  services.  Federal  assistance 
for  hospital  and  nursing  home  construc- 
tion, expansion  and  modernization  has 
increased  10  times  in  the  last  2  -'ears. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  shows  that  more  than  $2  million 
in  hospital  expansion  and  modernization 
work  has  been  authorized  for  six  facilities 
in  the  Ninth  District  to  date  this  year. 

Federal  assistance  has  been  obligated 
for  the  following  hospitals  in  the  district 
in  the  last  2  years: 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITIES,  9TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT.  INDIANft 


Year  and  county 


City 


Name  ol  facility 


Federal  share 


Category 


Beds 
provided 


1966: 


Bartholomew Columbus. 

Jackson Seymour.. 


Bartholomew  Community  Hospital. 
Lutheran  Community  Home 


Total  1966  (2  lacililies). 


1967: 


Bartholomew Columbus 

Clark Jetfersonville. 

jKkton Seymour 

Do do 

Lawrence Bedlord 

Orange Paoli 


Bartholomew  Community  Hospital 

Clark  County  Memorial  Hospital 

Jackson  County  Schneck  Memorial  Hospital. 

....do. 

Dunn  Memorial  Hospital 

Orange  County  Hospital 


Total  1967  (6  facilities). 


J52, 125 
182.000 

234,125 


171.621 
1,012.500 
526, 393 
130,767 
293,000 
180.431 

2,314,712 


Diagnostic  or  treatment  center. 
Long-term  care  facility 


0 
54 


Diagnostic  or  treatment  center 

General  hospital  and  public  healtli  center. 

General  hospital.. 

Long-term  care  facility 

General  hospital 

Long-term  care  facility 


54 


0 
44 

108 
32 

92 

30 


306 


The  most  substantial  form  of  Federal  ton  fimds  and  two-thirds  local  funds. 
assistance  to  Ninth  District  hospitals  has  Since  the  Hill-Burton  program  was 
been  the  money  allocated  through  the  initiated  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
Hill-Burton  program.  In  Indiana,  hos-  1946,  more  than  S9,2  million  in  Hill-Bur- 
pital  and  nursing  home  improvements  ton  funds  have  been  expended  or  have 
are  financed  with  one-third  Hill-Bur-  been  allocated  and  now  await  payment 


for  construction  work  on   12   hospitals 
and  one  nursing  home  in  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict. 

Following   is   a   breakdowTi   of   those 
Hill-Burton    funds    allocations    in    the 
district : 


Hospitals 


Federal 

grants 


Funds  allo- 
cated but 
not  paid 


Dunn  Memorial  Hospital.  Bedlord,  Ind JI83.629.06      $293,000.00 

Bartholomew  County  Hospital,  Columbus,  Ind 837.925.26        171.621.00 

269,447.76 
Fayette  Memorial  Hospital,  Connersville.  Ind.  (and  a  $380,000 

Indiana  public  works  grant)  105.730.95  .     .. 

500, 000.  00 

Decatur  County  Memnnal  Hospital,  Greensburg,  Ind 410.000  00 

Clark  County  Memorial  Hospital,  Jefferson»ille,  Ind 11.213  94    1,012,500.00 

436. 000.  00 
Southeastern  Indiana  Rehabilitation  Center 39.901.63    


Hospitals 


Federal 
grants 


Funds  allo- 
cated but 
not  paid 


Dearborn  County  Hospital,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind $415,420.00 

223.288.27 

King  Daughters'  Hospital,  Madison.  Ind 325,648.66 

202, 333. 00 

Orange  County  Hcspital,  Paoli.  Ind 315.002.11 

Washington  County  Memorial  Hospital.  Salem,  Ind 179,176.56 

55,381.67 

Scott  County  Memorial  Hospital,  Scottsburg,  Ind 214,233.56 

Jackson  County  Schneck  Memorial  Hospital.  Seymour,  Ind 85.000.00 

Lutheran  Nursing  Home 

Wiltiam  S.  Major  Hospital.  Shelbyville,  Ind 450.000.00 


$180,430.84 


657,160.00 
199.700.00 


Priority  for  HUl-Burton  funds  is  given 
to  rural  areas.  The  act  directs  State 
agencies  to  give  priority  to  "hospitals 
serving    rural    communities    and    areas 


with  relatively  small  financial  resources." 
In  Indiana,  fiscal  1968  State  allocations 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Total 


Moderniiillon 


Hospitals  an* 

public  healtl- 

centers 


Long-term 
care  facilities 


Diagnostic 

and  treatment 

centers 


Rehabilitation 
facilities 


State 

United  States. 


$6,621,681 
280. 000, 000 


$1,382,235       $2,980,368       $1,592,282  $444,531  $2?2.265 

50.000.000      130,000.000       70,000.000       20.000,000         10,033  000 


With  this  kind  of  assistance,  however, 
the  State  still  report*  3,670  new  hospital 
beds  needed  and  8,140  bed.<;  which  need 
modernization.  Acro.ss  the  country,  66.- 
365  new  beds  are  needed  and  271,770 
beds  need  modernization. 

Hospitals  in  the  Ninth  District  have 
had  to  make  substantial  adju.stments  to 
meet  the  heav>'  demands  for  health  and 
medical  sei-vices  for  the  elderly.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  their  adaptability  that  the 
neces.saiy  adjustments  have  been  made 
and  are  continuing  to  be  made  and  the 
demands  are  being  met. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
poi-ts  that  as  of  October  17,  this  year,  the 
Blue  Cross  Hospital  Service  of  Indiana — 


the  prinicpal  medicare  fi.':cal  intermedi- 
ary in  Indiana— has  paid  $3,813,019.94 
in  medicare  benefits  to  hospitals  in  the 
Ninth  District. 

However,  the  review  of  medicare  with 
hospital  administrators  indicates  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

Medicare  has  accentuated  a  serious 
shoi-tage  of  nursing  homes  in  the  Ninth 
District.  Few  communities  have  ade- 
quate facilities  for  long-term  nursing 
home  care. 

As  a  result,  as  much  a.^  45  percent  of 
the  bed  space  in  some  Ninth  District 
hospitals  is  being  taken  up  by  medicare 
patients.  Hospital  administrato:-s  are 
concerned  about  this  high  rate  of  bed 


utilization  by  the  elderly,  but  add  that 
these  patients  do  need  this  kind  of  medi- 
cal care. 

They  ix)mt  out  that  many  of  these  pa- 
tients could  be  cared  for  at  far  less  ex- 
pense, but  with  no  compromise  in  the 
quality  of  their  care,  in  adequate  nursing 
homes  and  through  effective  home  care 
programs. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  medi- 
care, those  who  need  nursing  home  care 
must  first  be  admitted  to  a  hospital  for 
3  days  to  qualify  for  this  kind  of  care. 
In  the  Ninth  District,  they  are  being  ad- 
mitted to  hospitals  on  this  basis,  but  they 
are  not  being  discharged  because  there 
are  no  nursing  homes  to  accept  them 

COMPLAINTS 

Hospital  administrator  voiced  con- 
cern about  several  aspects  of  the  medi- 
care program.  Tlieir  complaints  centered 
on  the  following  areas:  First,  the  reim- 
bursement formula :  Hospital  adminis- 
trators were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  2-percent  allowance  for  provider 
costs  is  inadequate  for  hospital  construc- 
tion, modernization  and  expansion  cost.s 

Medicare's  allocation  of  only  2  percent 
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above  hospital  costs  is  not  enough  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  hospital  moderni- 
zation and  expansion,  which  is  needed 
without  exception  in  the  Ninth  District, 
administrators  contend. 

One  administrator  said  his  kind  of  re- 
turn on  the  investment — more  than  $2 
million — in  his  health  care  facility  was 
■'ridiculous."  He  suggested  that  the  cost 
plus  2-percent  formula  be  eliminated 
and  hospitals  be  allowed  to  charge  a  fiat 
fee  with  an  added  cost  factor  laige 
enough  to  help  finance  future  construc- 
tion and  modernization. 

The  administrator  also  complained 
that  medicare  regulations  prohibited 
him  from  listing  donated  services  of  vol- 
unteer help  as  part  of  the  hospital's  cost 
of  operations.  Although  the  services  are 
not  directly  related  to  patient  care  in 
some  instances,  they  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  hospital  if  they  were  not 
donated,  he  said. 

Current  payments  to  hospitals  also 
came  under  fire  from  the  administrators. 
One  said  his  hospital  had  received  a  re- 
computed quarterly  payment  of  $24,000, 
was  asked  to  return  $4,000,  and  then  re- 
ceived word  that  the  hospital  would  re- 
ceive $6,000  more.  He  said  he  felt  the 
quarterly  reviews  and  payments  were  too 
frequent  and  prevented  hospitals  from 
committing  the  money  for  fear  medicare 
officials  will  request  that  part  or  all  of 
it  be  returned  within  that  quarter. 

Second,  the  depreciation  schedule: 
Several  administrators  said  hospital  de- 
preciation regulations  called  for  by  med- 
icare regulations  are  too  strict. 

They  said  they  do  not  have  the  in- 
voices and  bills  substantiating  costs 
going  back  10  years,  required  by  the 
auditors  to  support  their  depreciation 
schedules.  Some  could  not  verify  au- 
thorizations for  purchase  and  construc- 
tion, thus  requiring  appraisals  and  addi- 
tional costs. 

Third,  administrative  redtape:  One 
of  the  most  nagging  problems  in  the 
original  medicare  program  has  been  the 
cumbersome  certfication  and  billing  pro- 
cedures. 

Prior  to  medicare,  a  physician  had  to 
certify  that  there  was  medical  necessity 
for  a  patient's  entering  the  hospital.  The 
process  was  repeated  during  the  third 
week  of  hospitalization  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  week,  if  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  this  paperwork  was 
laudable.  Overcrowded  hospitals  should 
be  used  only  by  those  in  genuine  medical 
need.  Medicare,  however,  requires  hos- 
pitals to  also  establish  a  utilization  com- 
mittee to  achieve  this  same  goal.  With 
this  additional  certification  procedure, 
however,  physicians  and  administrators 
are  understandably  irritated. 

Another  major  problem  for  hospital 
managers  has  been  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween medicare  and  standard  billing 
procedures  Normally,  the  patient  re- 
ceives one  itemized  bill  for  services.  But 
under  medicare,  not  only  is  billing  In- 
direct, it  requires  separate  arrangements 
for  diagnostic  and  all  other  hospital 
services. 

Problems  have  cropped  up,  too.  in  bill- 
ing procedures  for  radiological  and 
pathological  services.  Some  specialists  in 
these  medical  areas  insist  upon  billing 


patients  directly,  rather  than  working 
under  contract  to  the  hospital. 

Administrators  say  the  confusion  over 
billings  procedures  has  been  a  major 
complaint. 

The  requirement  for  repeated  out- 
patient certifications  also  was  a  major 
complaint  of  administrators. 

The  processing  and  payment  of  out- 
patient claims  is  delayed  many  times 
by  an  apparent  inability  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  process  the 
claims  quickly,  they  said.  Another  source 
of  delay  in  the  administration  of  these 
claims  is  the  patients'  inability  to  pro- 
vide adequate  proof  that  they  paid  out 
S50  in  doctor's  bills  that  year,  as  re- 
quired under  medicare,  part  B. 

Fourth,  lack  of  construction  funds  for 
both  hospitals  and  nursing  homes;  Ad- 
ministrators are  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  an  effective,  realistic  funding 
program  to  assist  In  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  construction,  particularly  In 
those  counties  with  low  tax  bases  where 
matching  funds  are  difficult — If  not  Im- 
possible— to  realize. 

Through  the  Hill-Burton  program  In 
Indiana,  the  State  administers  Federal 
funds  on  the  basis  of  one-third  the  total 
cost.  Local  tax  revenues  must  account 
for  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 

Although  Hill-Burton  funds  have  ac- 
counted for  more  than  $9  million  worth 
of  construction  in  the  17 -county  Ninth 
District,  there  have  been  complaints  that 
the  program  acts  as  a  sort  of  "broken 
crutch"  for  health  needs. 

One  administrator  said  Hill-Burton 
funds  are  allocated  on  a  "bed  space" 
standard  and  not  on  the  basis  of  total 
health  needs  in  each  community. 

In  Indiana,  he  said,  it  takes  3  years 
to  get  Hill-Burton  funds,  a  delay  which 
all  but  cancels  the  worth  of  the  Federal 
assistance.  He  said  construction  costs 
have  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
10  percent  annually,  resulting  in  a  30- 
percent  loss  over  3  years'  time  and  ne- 
gating the  worth  of  Hill-Burton  grants 
in  Indiana. 

Fifth,  nurse  shortage:  There  Is  grow- 
ing concern  among  hospital  administra- 
tors about  the  critical  shortage  of  nurses. 

Some  administrators  say  that  a  3-year 
nurses'  training  program  Is  needed,  de- 
spite the  demands  of  nursing  groups  for 
the  continuation  of  a  4-year  program 
with  a  degree. 

Sixth,  bad  debt  losses:  Several  admin- 
istrators point  out  that  medicare  has 
not  cut  the  bad  debt  losses  at  their  hos- 
pitals, despite  the  assertions  that  medi- 
care would  all  but  eliminate  these  losses. 

Seventh,  a  lack  of  understanding:  I 
would  add  here  a  complaint  on  the  part 
of  many  medicare  recipients.  My  mail 
and  my  conversations  with  these  constit- 
uents indicate  many  have  difficulty  In 
understanding  what  Is  covered  and  what 
they  must  pay. 

They  also  have  difficulty  In  keeping 
the  papers  needed  to  establish  the  $50 
deductible  requirement. 

PHOPOSED   CHANCES    FOR    MEDICARE 

Congress  is  aware  of  the  problem 
areas  of  medicare,  and  Is  trying  to  make 
Improvements. 

This  concern  Is  reflected  by  the  amend- 


ments in  the  medicare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  August.  The  bill  H.R. 
12080  contains  provisions  to  Improve  and 
simplify  the  administration  of  medicare. 
These  provisions  include : 

I.    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDfRES 

(A)     METHOD    OF    PAYMENT    FOR    PHYSICIANS' 

SERVICES 

The  bill  would  make  available  a  new 
procedure  for  requesting  pa>-ment  for 
services  for  which  payment  imder  the 
medical  Insurance  program  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  reasonable  charges  which 
would  sen'e  as  an  alternative  to  the  as- 
signment and  receipted  bill  payment  pro- 
cedures provided  for  under  present  law. 
The  new  procedure  would  permit  physi- 
cians— and  others  who  furnish  services 
for  which  pajment  under  the  medical  In- 
surance program  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  reasonable  charges — to  receive  medi- 
cal Insurance  payments  on  the  basis  of 
an  Itemized  bill  without  having  to  agree, 
as  under  the  assignment  method,  to  ac- 
cept the  program's  allowable  charges  as 
payment  in  full  if  the  bill  is  submitted 
in  an  acceptable  manner  and  if  the  total 
charges  do  not,  in  fact,  exceed  the  pro- 
gram's allowable  charges.  Where  these 
conditions  are  not  met  or  where  the 
physician  requests  that  the  benefits  be 
paid  to  the  patient,  payment  would  be 
made  to  the  beneficiary  on  the  basis  of 
an  acceptable  itemized  bill. 

(8)     ELIMINATION    OF    CSRTAtN    PHTSICIAN 
CERTIFICATION    REQUIREMENTS 

The  bill  would  restrict  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  requirement  that  there 
be  a  physician's  certification  of  medical 
necessity  with  respect  to  each  admission 
to  a  hospital  so  that  the  requirement 
would  apply  only  to  admissions  to  psy- 
chiatric and  tuberculosis  institutions. 
The  requirement  for  a  physician's  cer- 
tification for  outpatient  hospital  services 
would  also  be  eliminated.  The  require- 
ment in  present  law  that  there  be  a 
physician  certification  with  respect  to 
stays  of  extended  duration  in  all  par- 
ticipating hospitals  would  be  retained. 

(C)     ADDITIONAL    DAYS    OF    HOSPIT.AL    CARE 

The  bill  provides  for  an  additional  30 
days  of  coverage  of  inpatient  hospital 
services  in  a  spell  of  illness — up  to  120 
days  In  total — with  a  coinsurance 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  inpatient 
hospital  deductible — $20  Initially — appli- 
cable to  each  of  such  30  days. 

(D)     SIMPLIFICATION    OF    REIMBURSEMENT    TO 
HOSPITALS    FOR    CERTAIN    SSBVICES 

The  bill  would— 

First,  provide  that  the  full  reasonable 
charges — no  deductible  or  coinsurance — 
will  be  paid  under  the  medical  insurance 
program  for  covered  radiological  and 
pathological  services  furnished  by  phy- 
sicians to  hospital  inpatients: 

Second,  consolidate  all  coverage  of 
outpatient  hospital  services  under  the 
medical  Insurance  program  by  transfer- 
ring coverage  of  outpatient  hospital 
diagnostic  services  from  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  to  that  program;  and 

Third,  allow  hospitals  to  bill  medicare 
patients  directly  for  small  outpatient 
charges — subject  to  final  settlement  in 
accordance  with  present  cost-reimburse- 
ment provisions.  These  changes  w^ould 
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simplify  beneficiary  understanding  and 
facilitate  hospital  and  intermediary 
handling  of  medicare  claims  by  bringing 
the  requirements  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram more  closely  Into  line  with  the 
usual  billing  practices  of  hospitals  and 
the  payment  methods  of  private  insur- 
ance organizations. 

(El     INCLUSION    OF    PODIATRISTS'    SERVICES 

The  bill  would  cover  the  nonroutlne 
serxaces  of  doctors  of  podiatry  or  surgical 
chiropody  under  the  medical  insurance 
program.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
exclude  routine  foot  care  from  coverage 
whether  performed  by  a  podiatrist  or  a 
medical  doctor. 

Perhaps  just  as  important  as  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, in  reporting  H.R.  12080  for  a  vote  of 
the  House. 

He  said  the  committee  has  asked  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  check  the  effect  of  the  medi- 
care program  on  hospital  finances  as  the 
hospital  accounting  years  close.  He  said; 

During  the  next  year,  we  will  receive  re- 
ports on  the  experience  and  If  problems 
appear,  we  will  recommend  appropriate  steps 
to  correct  them. 

2.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITALS  AND  NURSING 
HOMES 

Financially  hard-pressed  communities 
in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  need 
more  realistic  funding  programs  for 
construction  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes. 

This  shortage  of  facilities  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  Initial  Inflex  of  medi- 
care patients.  The  proposed  extension 
of  hospital  time  for  medicare  patients 
could  aggrevate  these  conditions  of  over- 
crowding. 

The  great  lack  of  nursing  homes  has 
created  an  excessively  high  rate  of  space 
utilization  by  the  elderly.  Hospitals  often 
are  forced  to  overcrowd  wards  or  move 
patients  into  halls,  all  of  which  reduces 
the  hospital's  capacity  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  inpatients. 

It  is  apparent  there  is  a  need  at  all 
levels  of  government — local.  State  and 
Federal — to  make  a  careful  assessment 
of  the  health  care  problems  which  have 
been  pointed  up  by  the  first  months  of 
medicare. 

Such  an  assessment  should  lead  to  a 
program  or  series  of  programs  to  meet 
hospital  needs,  nursing  home  shortages, 
and  the  establishment  of  total  health 
care  centers. 

Counties  with  low  tax  bases  and  high 
concentrations  of  medicare  recipients 
must  be  given  special  consideration  in 
any  such  improvement  program. 

3.  REIMBURSEMENT  FORMULA 

Administrators  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint that  medicare  is  creating  hard- 
ships. However,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  medicare  was  not  created  to  be  a 
subsidy  to  support  hospital  expansion 
programs,  many  of  which  are  unrelated 
to  the  core  of  elderly  patients. 

Congress  may  have  been  too  conserva- 
tive in  setting  formulas  to  prevent  this. 
We  did  not  Intend  that  medicare  patients 
subsidize  other  patients,  nor  did  we  In- 


tend that  other  patients  subsidize  medi- 
care patients. 

The  reimbursement  controversy  is  one 
of  a  larger  debate  about  the  adequacy  of 
hospitals  in  general.  The  problem  is  to 
mesh  medicare  payments,  hospital  con- 
struction funding  programs,  charities, 
and  private  Investments  into  a  program 
to  guarantee  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  high-quality  medical  services. 

Out  of  a  study,  encompassing  all  of 
tliese  alternatives,  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
find  practical  ways  to  increase  incentives 
for  hospitals  to  operate  efficiently.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  reimbursement  formula 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  facing 
us. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  must  be  answered  in  any  review  of 
medicare. 

At  this  point,  it  would  appear  that 
medicare  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enougli  for  anyone  to  draw  any  hard  and 
fast  conclusions  about  its  total  impact 
upon  hospital  finance. 

Only  now  are  hospitals  beginning  to 
have  an  audit  on  the  first  year's  experi- 
ence with  the  program.  In  Indiana,  the 
Ernst  &  Ernst  accounting  firm  is  super- 
vising this  process  in  all  of  the  hospitals, 
specifically  looking  at  the  problem  of 
reimbtu-sement. 

Once  this  lengthy  procedure  is  com- 
pleted in  Indiana  and  elsewhere,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  on  record 
that  if  substantial  complaints  are  valid. 
the  medicare  formula  will  t>e  liberalized. 

This  evaluation  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  controversy  over  depreciation 
and  billing  procedures,  which  represent 
very  real  problems  to  Ninth  District  hos- 
pital administrators. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Across  the  coimtry.  medicare  has  en- 
rolled 19.1  million  elderly  Americans 
under  part  A  of  the  insurance  plan,  and 
in  that  number  17.3  million  are  enrolled 
in  part  B  of  the  plan. 

It  has  shown  Congress  that  two  re- 
quirements are  still  to  be  met  if  the  medi- 
care program  Is  going  to  function 
effectively  and  efficiently: 

First,  better  communications:  Many  of 
the  recipients  of  medicare  are  confused 
about  the  benefits  or  about  the  pro- 
cedures In  acquiring  those  benefits. 

As  there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  en- 
roll these  people  in  medicare,  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  similiar  campaign  to 
advise  them  of  the  benefits  available  to 
them  and  the  means  by  which  to  achieve 
those  benefits. 

There  Is  a  need  for  communication 
between  the  Federal  Government,  State 
government,  local  government  and 
officials  of  hospitals  to  fully  utilize  the 
program. 

And  there  is  a  need  for  communication 
between  doctors  and  hospital  staffs  to 
plan  and  work  together  efficiently  in  car- 
rying out  the  medicare  program  In  a  way 
to  provide  the  greatest  benefits  to  those 
in  need  of  care. 

Second,  constant  oversight:  We  in 
Congress  must  exercise  our  responsibility 
of  oversight  and  continually  assess  the 
medicare  program. 

Medicare  was  a  far-reaching  piece  of 
legislation.  Putting  it  Into  practice  has 
created  many  problems,  to  be  sure.  But 
they  are  not  Insurmountable  problems. 


We  must  see  that  medicare  functions 
as  it  is  intended  to  function.  But  we  must 
be  ever  watchful  to  see  that  from  it 
comes  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  doctors,  the  hospitals,  and  to  the 
recipients  of  hospital  Insuraiice. 


VFW  SUPPORTS  FREE  MAILING  FOR 
MILITARY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dot-ski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  well  aware,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organization  has  always 
been  a  leader  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  an- 
other, and  recent,  example  of  alert  and 
timely  efforts  by  the  VFW  In  behalf  of 
our  fighting  men. 

On  October  6.  1967,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Mr,  Joseph  A.  Scer- 
ra.  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  wrote  me  in  sup- 
port of  pending  legislation  to  grant  free 
mailing  privileges  to  all  U.S.  servicemen 
overseas,  at  sea.  or  hospitalized  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas.  Provisions  for 
the  purpose  are  contained  in  section  116 
of  H.R.  7977,  the  postal  rate  and  Federal 
employees'  pay  measure  passed  by  the 
House  on  October  11 

Commander  in  Chief  Scerra.  in  un- 
misUkable  language,  placed  the  VTW 
and  its  1,400.000  overseas  combat  vet- 
eran members  squarely  in  support  of 
our  House-passed  provisions.  Tlie  VFW 
commander  also  issued  a  national  press 
release,  including  the  full  text  of  his 
letter  to  me,  and  it  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  insert  the  release  in  the  Record: 
News  Release  by  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF    THE    UNITSD    STATES 

Washington,  DC  ,  October  6,  1967. — The 
National  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUte*. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Scerra,  of  Gardner.  Mass..  to- 
day tirged  Congress  to  promptly  pass  legisla- 
tion providing  for  free  mailing  by  all  U.S. 
military  personnel  outside  the  United  States. 

The  V.F.W.'s  support  of  free  mall  for  hos- 
pitalized and  overseas  personnel  was  set 
forth  in  a  letter  from  VFW  National  Com- 
mander Scerra  to  The  Honorable  Thaddeus 
J.  Dulski.  Chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  one  of 
the  original  supporters  of  free  mail  for  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Vietnam  and  actively 
worked  for  the  passage  of  that  legislaUon  In 
his  letter  to  Chairman  Dulskl.  Commander 
Scerra  pointed  out  that  the  V.F.W.  has  long 
believed  that  free  mall  privileges  should  be 
extended,  also,  to  all  US.  military  personnel 
on  foreign  station,  at  sea.  or  hospitalized. 

The   text  of  VFW    Commander-in-Chief 
Scerra's  letter  to  Chairman  Dulskl  follows : 
"The  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
Chairman.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee.   V  S    House   of    Bepresentatii^es, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

•'Dear  Mr.  Dulski:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  express  the  continued  support  of 
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the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  for  legislation,  now  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  provide  for  free 
mailing  by  all  U.S.  military  personnel  hos- 
pitalized or  overseas. 

"By  way  of  background,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
actively  sponsored  and  supported  the  legisla- 
tion which  provided  free  mall  for  our  mili- 
tary piersonnel  In  Vietnam.  The  V.P.W.  appre- 
ciates the  action  of  Congress  in  extending 
that  long  overdue  and  fully,  justified  free 
mailing  privileges  to  our  troope  In  Vietnam. 

'•However,  the  V.P.W.  stated  at  that  time 
It  was  also  our  belief  that  free  mailing  should 
be  authorized  for  all  of  our  overseas  military 
personnel. 

"On  the  basis  of  my  extended  travel  over- 
seas. In  the  course  of  which  I  have  visited 
our  armed  forces  personnel  In  numerous 
overseas  locations,  as  well  as  those  serving 
with  the  fleet.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  au- 
thorizing such  free  mailing  privileges  for 
all  cur  military  personnel  outside  the  Ujilted 
States  would  Increase  morale,  contribute  to 
military-  efflclency.  and  In  the  long  run  would 
prove  to  be  an  economical  procedure. 

"We  also  urge  that  such  free  mailing  be 
provided  for  hospitalized  military  personnel. 

"In  view  of  the  gallant  services  being  so 
ably  performed  by  our  military  personnel 
throughout  the  world,  I  respectfully  urge,  on 
behalf  of  the  1.400,000.  overseas  combat  vet- 
erans comprising  the  membership  of  the 
V.P.W..  the  prompt  passage  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  free  mailing  privileges  for  all  of 
our  overseas  and  hospitalized  military  per- 
sonnel. 

"Sincerely, 

"Joseph  A.  Scerra, 
"Commander  in  Chief" 


WHILE  THE  FARMERS  TILL  THE 
SOIL  THE  FARM  BUREAU  TILLS 
DOLLARS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr  Speaker,  Ted 
Pearson,  a  reporter  for  the  Birmingham. 
Ala..  News,  has  just  completed  a  series 
of  articles  about  the  Alabama  Farm  Bu- 
reau. It  is  significant  to  note  the  overall 
title  that  he  gave  to  this  series,  after 
thoroughlj'  investigating  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, "Farm  Bureau:  Tilling  Dollars." 

Although  the  writer  appears  to  be 
basically  sympathetic  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, he  must  be  commended  for  an  ex- 
tremely fine,  thorough  job  of  research 
and  investigation,  in  producing  a  no- 
holds-barred  story  of  all  the  aspects  of 
Farm  Bureau  activity  in  that  State.  His 
articles  confirm  many  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  recently  about  the  Farm 
Bureau's  subversion  of  the  farmers'  inter- 
est, and  .serve  as  a  scorching  indictment 
of  the  farflung  business  activities  of  this 
commercial  and  financial  empire.  After 
reading  about  the  Farm  Bureau's  shop- 
ping centers,  hotels,  automobile  tire  busi- 
ness, stock  and  bond  business,  and  Insur- 
ance companies  and  real  estate  specu- 
lations— and  then  looking  at  the  tax- 
exempt  status  that  the  Farm  Bureau  en- 
joys because  supposedly  it  is  a  farm  or- 


ganization— one  might  well  stand  back 
in  amazement  and  ask  himself,  as  I  have 
done,  "What  in  the  world  does  all  this 
have  to  do  with  solving  the  problems  of 
the  American  farmer?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  respectfully  include  the  second 
article  of  Mr.  Pearson's  series  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Oct.  9. 

1967  J 

Wealthy  Parm  Btjbe.mj  Is  Large  Owner  of 

Property  and  SECtmrriES  m  Alabama 

(By  Ted  Pearson) 

You  can  go  to  several  Parm  Bureau-owned 

shopping  centers  In  Alabama  and  buy  a  loaf 

of  bread  or  a  mink  coat. 

Or  you  can  stay  In  a  Farm  Bureau-owned 
hotel. 

Or.  if  you  have  a  Farm  Bureau  member- 
ship card  (you  don't  have  to  be  a  farmer 
to  Join),  you  can  go  to  one  of  110  dealers 
and  buy  a  set  of  premium  tires  with  the 
Parm  Bureau  private  label. 

All  this  points  up  the  extensive  Interest. 
both  direct  and  Indirect,  that  Alabama's 
Farm  Bureau  has  In  the  field  of  merchandis- 
ing— and  Its  enviable  status  as  an  owner  of 
real  estate  and  wealthy  landlord. 

It  Is  a  role  that  Parm  Bureau  has  assumed 
through  Its  highly  successful  Insurance  com- 
panies and  a  merchandising  arm  established 
primarily  to  put  needed  products  Into  the 
farmer's  hands  at  a  saving. 

Property  holdings  of  Farm  Bureau's  Insur- 
ance companies  are  big.  So  is  their  portfolio 
of  stocks  and  bonds. 

F^arm  Bureau's  title  of  ownership  Is  on 
several  shopping  centers,  including  two  of 
the  largest  In  Birmingham  and  Alabama^ 
Five  Points  West,  purchased  In  1966.  and 
Eastwood  Mall,  acquired  this  year.  Other 
shopping  centers  under  Parm  Bureau  owner- 
ship are  In  Dothan.  Brewton,  Demopolis. 
Montgomery  and  Clanton. 

Of  these,  the  best  Income  producer  In  1966 
was  the  huge,  62-8tore  Five  Points  West 
shopping  complex.  It  was.  In  fact,  the  biggest 
moneymaker  among  Parm  Bureau  properties. 
For  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  Five  Points  West 
produced  a  1966  gross  of  $473,155.  Taxes,  re- 
pairs and  expenses  took  a  $301,993  cut  out 
of  that,  leaving  a  net  of  $171,162. 

The  listed  purchase  price  for  the  shopping 
center  was  In  excess  of  $6.5  million,  but 
through  an  Intricate  arrangement  of  mort- 
gages, loans  and  leases,  the  actual  cash  put 
up  by  the  Farm  Bureau  company  was  far 
less  than  that — somewhat  In  excess  of  a  half 
million.  Thus,  the  net  Income  for  the  first 
year  was  about  20  per  cent  of  the  acttial  cash 
outlay  for  the  purchase. 

Farm  Bureau  Insurance  companies  as  yet 
have  no  income  figures  In  for  the  recently 
acquired  Eastwood  Mall,  but  the  profits  prob- 
ably will  exceed  those  of  Five  Points  West. 

The  Farm  Bureau  companies  own  hotels. 
Including  the  famous  but  antiquated  Ex- 
change Hotel  on  Court  SSquare  In  Montgom- 
ery. They  own  office  buildings,  choice  sub- 
divisions and  other  high-priced  residential 
property,  and  a  substanrtlaJ  amount  of  open 
land  for  future  development  or  speculative 
purposes.  Their  portfolios  of  stocks  and 
bonds  are  filled  with  blue  chips. 

They  are  constantly  looking  around  for 
more  real  estate  to  pour  their  surplus  capital 
Into,  and  for  more  securities  to  build  up 
their  portfolios. 

The  bulk  of  the  Investment  property  is 
held  by  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Casualty  Insurance  Co.  At  the  end  of  1966, 
It  held  title  to  54  separate  pieces  of  Invest- 
ment property,  15  of  which  It  purchased  dur- 
ing 1966.  The  book  value  of  this  property  was 
pegged  at  $12.4  million. 
From  Its  Investments,  this  Farm  Bureau 


company  realized  a  gross  Income  of  $878,806 
In  1966.  But  taxes,  repairs  and  expense.s 
amounting  to  $527,723  cut  net  Income  to 
$351,000. 

In  addition  to  Montgomery's  Exchange 
Hotel,  acquired  In  1962  at  a  listed  purchase 
price  of  $780,000.  the  Farm  Bureau  com- 
panies own  the  Guest  House  in  Birmingham, 
purchased  in  1965  and  1P66  for  $1.4  million. 
Farm  Bureaus  managers  are  astute  at 
turning  a  profit  on  buying  and  selling  in- 
vestment property  for  their  Insurance  opera- 
tions. 

During  1966,  one  of  the  companies  sold  off 
$934,521  In  real  estate,  a  total  of  12  trans- 
actions on  which  It  realized  a  net  profit  of 
$86,546. 

Among  these  transactions  was  this  one: 
Four  years  ago.  the  company  bought  a  tract 
of  Montgomery  property  called  "the  Hill 
lands"  for  $510,587.68.  Last  year,  a  part  of 
this  property,  32  lots  representing  $96,624 
of  the  original  purchase  price,  was  sold  for 
$154,850— or  a  profit  of  $58,225. 

There  are  several  subdivisions  and  tracts 
of  development  land  In  the  Farm  Bureau 
companies'  property  Investment  folders.  In- 
cluding choice  areas  In  Montgomery.  Jeffer- 
son County,  Selma,  Auburn  and  Tuscaloosa. 
The  portfolio  of  stocks  and  bonds  owned 
by  these  companies  has  grown  rich,  too.  At 
the  end  of  1966,  the  Farm  Bureau  companies 
owned  more  than  $12  million  worth  of  corpo- 
rate stock,  both  preferred  and  common,  and 
more  than  $9  mtnion  in  bonds,  mostly  tax- 
exempt  bonds  issued  by  governmental  bodies 
and  other  public  agencies— more  than  $21 
million  altogether. 

The  list  of  corporate  stocks  owned  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  companies  Includes  some  of  the 
top-notch  blue  chips  In  American  Industry — 
General  Motors.  Chrysler.  American  Airlines. 
Gulf  Oil,  Royal  Dutch-Shell.  Westlnghouse. 
Kaiser  Aluminum,  and  many  others. 

The  Parm  Bureau  companies  hold  sub- 
stantial stock  Interest  in  other  Insurance 
companies,  in  public  utilities.  In  banks. 
Stock  ownership  is  held  in  13  banks  and  32 
Insurance  companies.  Including  the  No.  1  and 
No.  2  Alabama-based  life  companies.  Liberty 
National  and  Protective  Life. 

Aside  from  the  three  companies  under  Its 
exclusive  domain.  Alabama's  Farm  Bureau 
has  a  vlt.'»l  stake  In  the  Investment  portfolio 
of  the  Southern  Parm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Jackson.  Miss.,  of  which  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  is  co-founder  and  one-fifth 
owner. 

That  company,  as  of  the  end  of  1966.  had 
$39.2  million  Invested  In  bonds  of  various 
kinds.  $7.9  million  in  high-grade  preferred 
and  common  stocks,  and  $65.3  million  In 
mortgage  loans.  It  had  comparatively  little 
Invested  In  real  estate,  however. 

Collecting  property,  and  buying  up  large 
blocks  of  stocks  and  bonds,  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  as  well  as  choice,  of  course. 
When  you  own  and  operate  Insurance  com- 
panies, as  the  Parm  Bureau  does,  you  are 
required  by  pollcyholder-protectlng  status 
and  by  ordinary  laws  of  business  survival  to 
Invest  large  sums  in  Income-paying  prop- 
erties. Profits  from  Investments  go  Into  re- 
serves as  growth  capital,  and  to  policyholders 
as  dividends. 

That's  why— through  Its  Insurance  com- 
pany Investments — Farm  Bureau  has  become 
a  little-recognized  but  rather  large  owner  of 
property  and  securities  in  Alabama.  As  such. 
It  has  an  Indirect  Interest  In  the  field  of  gen- 
eral merchandising  as  a  rent-collecting  l.ind- 
lord  from  tenants  of  Its  shopping  centers. 

It  also  has  a  direct  Interest  In  speclallt? 
merchandising,  and  the  specialty  Is  notably 
tires  for  automobiles,  trucks  and  other  ve- 
hicles. It  handles  Its  merchandising  opera- 
tions for  tires  and  certain  other  Items.  In- 
cluding auto  batteries,  through  a  separate 
company  called  Alabama  Parm  Bureau  Serv- 
ice Co. 
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They're  sold  through  110  Independent  deal- 
ers throughout  the  state — service  station 
operators,  garagemen,  local  storeowners — 
under  percentage-of -sales  contracts.  Farm 
Bureau  members,  whether  active  or  associate, 
simply  go  to  their  local  dealer,  show  their 
membership  cards,  and  purchase  the  Items 
they  want,  at  prices  usually  lower  than  those 
of  competing  products. 

Thus,  Farm  Bureau  merchandising  Is  not 
limited  to  farmers,  although  three-fourths  of 
the  100.000-plus  members  are  either  directly 
engaged  in  farmmg  or  have  a  direct  Interest 
in  farms  and  therefore  are  active  members. 
A  non-farmer  may  become  an  associate  mem- 
ber simply  by  applying,  paying  the  $12  an- 
nual dues,  and  getting  cleared  by  his  local 
county  Farm  Bureau. 

Tires  carry  Farm  Bureau's  private  label — 
"Safemark."  They're  manufactured  for  Farm 
Bureati  by  General  Tire  Co.  Tires  and  tubes 
accounted  for  $984,076  of  the  merchandis- 
ing company's  total  sales  of  $1.1  million  for 
the  year  ended  last  June  30.  Sales  of  bat- 
teries, carrvlng  a  private  Farm  Bureau  label 
of  "Weathermaster,"  brought  lu  $83,433. 

Other  Items  sold  through  Farm  Bureau 
Service  Iricluded  fertilizer,  baler  twine,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  certain  chemicals,  light  bulbs 
and  coal. 

The  merchandising  company's  net  profit  on 
sales  Is  extremely  low,  reflecting  one  of  the 
major  reasons  Farm  Bureau  offers  the  prod- 
ucts It  sells  at  prices  lower  than  competitors. 
Profit  margin  Is  not  a  factor.  The  company's 
net  operating  Income  was  only  $6,075  for  the 
past  year.  In  spite  of  more  than  $1  million 
in  sales.  Whatever  profits  are  made,  however 
small,  go  to  build  up  the  service  company's 
book  assets. 

Farm  Bureau's  leaders  periodically  look 
over  the  merchandising  field  with  an  eye  to 
adding  new  products  and  services. 

"What  we  do  In  Farm  Bureau  service,"  sa3w 
the  president,  J.  D.  Hays,  "Is  geared  wholly 
to  the  wants  and  needs  of  our  farmer  mem- 
bers. If  we  see  an  opportunity  to  provide  a 
needed  product  or  service  at  a  lower  cost,  and 
without  loss  In  our  handling  it,  we  will  do  It." 

One  new  area  Farm  Bureau  Is  happily  mov- 
ing Into  Is  selling  feed  grain  to  farmers.  In 
June,  It  established  an  elevator  and  han- 
dling facility  at  Maplesvllle  In  Chilton 
County  to  sell  feed  corn  to  farmers  at  re- 
duced costs.  Prospects  for  rapid  expansion 
of  feed  grain  merchandising  to  farmers  are 
good.  Alabama  farmers  need  far  more  feed 
grain  than  they  produce,  the  majority  aren't 
large  enough  to  buy  In  cost-saving  carload 
lots,  and  the  Parm  Bureau  can. 

As  for  tires.  Farm  Bureau  managers  say 
they're  selling  premium  tires  to  members  at 
a  saving  of  at  least  $8  per  tire  under  com- 
parable products  of  other  sellers.  For  a  set 
of  four,  that's  a  saving  of  $32,  quite  an  at- 
traction to  cost-conscious  farmers. 

Merchandising — or  "economic  and  business 
services"  as  It  Is  called  by  Farm  Bureau — is 
another  example  of  Farm  Bureaus  steady 
rise  to  the  levels  of  big  business. 

The  way  things  are  going,  Parm  Bureau 
in  Alabama  is  going  to  get  bigger  In  that 
field. 


MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  COST 
SlIO  MILLION  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  GLEN  CANYON  DAM  IN 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  on  October 
22,  1967,  issued  a  news  release  in  which 
the  widely  dispersed  economic  benefits 
derived  from  construction  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  are  described  in  detail. 

These  benefits,  as  indicated  in  the  re- 
lease, were  felt  in  virtually  every  State 
in  the  Nation  as  materials,  equipment, 
manufactured  goods  and  transportation 
services  were  required  to  complete  the 
project. 

Construction  of  the  Dickey  Lincoln 
School  hydroelectric  project  in  northern 
Maine  will  provide  similar  economic 
benefits  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  As 
was  the  case  with  Glen  Canyon,  the 
largest  portion  of  the  materials  for 
Dickey  will  be  purchased  outside  Maine 
and  New  England. 

Glen  Canyon  was  built  at  a  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  $243  million. 
The  Dickey  project  will  cost  $212.1  mil- 
lion, so  its  direct  economic  benefits  will 
be  com.Tiensuratcly  less,  but  still  a  huge 
amount. 

In  order  that  colleagues  throughout 
the  Nation  may  fully  appreciate  the  di- 
rect interest  which  industry  and  workers 
in  their  own  States  have  in  Dickey's  con- 
struction, I  include  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment release  in  the  Record: 

MANtTFACTUREI)    PRODUCTS    COST    $110    Mn.UON 

FOR  Construction  of  Glen  Canton  Dam 
IN  Arizona 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
reported  today  that  manufactured  products 
costing  $110  million  were  purchased  and 
shipped  from  virtually  every  State  In  the 
Nation  for  use  in  constructing  Glen  Canyon 
U.im  and  Powerplant  on  the  Colorado  River 
in  Arizona,  according  to  a  recently  completed 
economic  study  by  the  Department's  Bureau 
cf  Reclamation. 

Construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  started 
in  1957  and  final  completion  of  all  work  oc- 
curred In  1966. 

An  additional  $10  million  was  required  for 
freight  by  train,  truck,  and  airplane  from 
all  off-Elte  locations  to  the  desert  construc- 
tion area. 

More  than  $70  million  of  the  total  money 
for  manufactured  materials,  equipment  and 
freight,  which  were  used  for  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  Itself  as  well  as  the  powerplant  and 
housing  needs  of  construction  men,  were 
spent  In  geographic  regions  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Southwest  region  where  the 
structure  was  built.  Purchases  came  to  $50 
million  In  the  dam's  home  region.  (See 
attached  chart). 

Reclamation  Commissioner  Floyd  E. 
Domlny  said  that  bringing  together  such 
great  quantities  of  supplies  and  so  many 
skilled  men  In  constructing  multipurpose 
water  resources  projects  results  in  economic 
benefits  to  .oil  parts  of  the  country.  "It  is 
significant  to  every  part  of  the  Nation  that 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  shipments  of  the 
permanent  materials  and  equipment  for  this 
dam  were  from  regions  outside  the  area 
where  the  dam  was  built."  Domlny  said. 

The  710-foot  high  concrete  dam  is  the 
major  water  storage  and  power  generating 
structure  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project,  and  Is  widely  known  for  Its  Impound- 
ment of  scenic  Lake  Powell,  which  has  been 
called  the  world's  most  beautiful  manmade 
lake.  The  dam  itself  was  awarded  the  Out- 
standing Engineering  Achievement  Award  In 
1964. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity 
and  cost  of  materials  and  equipment  lised 
In  constructing  Olen  Canyon  Dam  and 
Powerplant: 


Materials: 

Steel  and  o'hef  metals 

Building  materials 

Concrete  products 

Repair  parts,  fuel,  etc 

Miscellaneous  materials 

Explosives  and  chemicals 

Subtotal 

Equipmenl: 

tiectrical 

Hoists,  pumps,  etc 

Concrete 

Motoroed 

Office  and  enttneering 

Building 

Miscellaneous  tools 

Asphalt... 

Subtotal 

Total  materials  and  equipintnt..      1, 115. 


Tons 

Amount 

(thou- 

(millions) 

sands) 

60.7 

J27.9 

20.3 

10.5 

807.2 

10.3 

125.1 

10. 1 

60.5 

2.6 

24.2 

L6 

1,098.0 

63.0 

6.3 

19.0 

1.1 

16.3 

2-1 

4.4 

5  9 

4.1 

.3 

1.2 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 
.1 

U 

17.8 

47.6 

iia6 


The  above  table  does  not  include  the  pre- 
ponderant weight  of  the  dam — the  sand,  ag- 
gregates and  water  used  in  the  concrete 
mix. 

Salaries  to  all  contractor  construction  em- 
ployees paid  during  the  10-year  construc- 
tion period  were  nearly  $79  million,  while 
expenditures  for  land  and  government  ad- 
ministrative costs  came  to  $43  million.  Con- 
struction of  the  giant  dam  generated  a  total 
of  50  million  man-hours  of  direct  on-site 
and  indirect  off-site  employment — an  equiv- 
alent of  100  employees  working  250  years 
each. 

Employees  In  actual  construction  efforts 
accounted  for  5  million  man-hours,  or  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  total  on-site  labor.  Ma- 
chine operators  and  carpenters  were  about 
equal  with  2.8  million  and  2.6  million  man- 
hours  each.  Others  doing  considerable  direct 
on-site  work  were  truck  drivers,  iron  work- 
ers, electricians,  pltimbers  and  cement 
masons. 

Some  24  million  man-hours  of  all  employ- 
ment— an  equivalent  of  12,000  man-years — 
occurred  off-site,  or  In  various  Industries  at 
locations  other  than  the  dam.  These  were 
mining,  manufacturing.  transportation, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  agriculture  and 
such  Industries.  This  Included  13  million 
man-hours  of  primary  employment  In  the 
final  stages  of  manufacturing  the  materials 
and  equipment,  and  11  million  man-hours  of 
secondary  interindustry  employment  in  proc- 
essing semifinished  and  finished  materials 
and  delivering  them  to  the  manufacttu-er. 

As  a  project  of  the  Reclamation  program, 
the  total  Federal  construction  cost  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam — amounting  to  $243  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  1966 — is  largely  repayable 
over  the  years  from  the  sale  of  commercial 
power  produced  In  It*  900.000-kilowatt  ca- 
pacity powerplant.  Project  power  revenues 
also  wUl  contribute  to  other  water  resource 
development  In  the  five-State  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accompanying  the  In- 
terior Department  release  was  a  map  In- 
dicating expenditures  by  areas  for  direct 
construction  material,  equipment,  and 
freight  requirements  supplied  by  all  re- 
gions of  the  Nation.  These  economic  ben- 
efits were  distributed  as  follows: 

Far  Western  States $19,888,000 

Rocky  Mountain  States 16,227,000 

Plains  States 2.036.000 

Southwest  States 49.568,000 

Southeast    States 2,469.000 

Great  Lakes  States fl.  343.000 

Mideast    States 30,497,000 

New  England  States 830,000 

An  additional  $3,358,000  was  expended 
abroad. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  response 
to  the  new  Post  Office  Department  maga- 
zine has  left  little  doubt  that  there  has 
been  a  great  need  for  such  a  publication. 

Postal  Life  is  winning  praise  from  ca- 
reer postal  workers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  magazine  provides  them  with 
much  needed  means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  new  developments  and  matters 
which  concern  themselves  and  their 
careers. 

For  example,  the  September-October 
Issue  told  employees  about  the  creation 
of  the  postal  uniform  and  the  effort  that 
goes  into  maintaining  quality.  The  orig- 
inal Issue  carried  a  most  interesting  story 
on  mail  service  to  our  men  in  Vetnam. 

Since  mail  to  Vietnam  will  be  heavy 
this  Christmas,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  know  Just  how  those  important 
letters  and  parcels  are  going  to  make 
their  way  from  the  United  States  to 
Southeast  Asia.  I  am  therefore  inserting 
into  the  Record  the  very  thorough,  very- 
readable  story  which  appeared  in  the  first 
issue  of  Postal  Life.  I  am  also  inserting 
five  letters  from  career  employees  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey  who  like  the 
magazine  very  much. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Mail  for  Our  Men  in  Vietnam 

In  a  place  called  Long  Blnh,  the  Army  has 
a  replacement  depot.  It  Is  a  military  base 
which  processes  servicemen  moving  In  and 
out  of  Viet  Nam,  and  Its  atmosphere  Is  one 
of  haste  and  transience.  A  man  Isn't  likely  to 
find  anyone  there  he  knows. 

Mall  service  Is  general  delivery.  The  call 
window  tempts  every  soldier  who  passes 
through,  and  even  If  he  Is  newly  arrived 
overseas,  the  clerk  may  very  well  have  a  letter 
or  two  for  him. 

Often,  the  mall  will  beat  him  from  the 
United  States  to  Vietnam.  American  troops 
are  receiving  the  finest  mall  service  ever: 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland  himself 
has  said  so. 

The  chief  of  Viet  Nam  military  operations 
places  mall  in  Importance  with  bullets,  band- 
ages and  beans.  He  says  that  a  letter  from 
home  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions to  men  in  the  field. 

First  claa*  mall  Is  getting  three  to  five  day 
delivery  from  posting  stateside.  Small  par- 
cels sent  space  available  (SAM)  are  delivered 
In  about  10  days.  Mall  from  Viet  Nam  to  the 
USA  gets  the  same  service. 

The  flow  of  mall  to  that  embattled  nation 
has  risen  to  a  flood,  and  the  task  of  getting 
It  delivered  Is  a  mighty  team  effort  In  which 
all  postal  employees  in  America  play  a  part. 
In  cooperation  with  commercial  carriers  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  postal  employees 
axe  helping  to  make  the  military  mall  oper- 
ation a  not-so-small  miracle. 

More  than  55  million  pounds  went  to  Viet 
Nam  last  year. 

The  mall  originates,  of  course,  in  the  great 
cities  and  a  thousand  towns  and  villages 
which  have  contributed  their  sons  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  It  is  processed  In  thou- 
•ands  of  po«t  offices  and  dispatched  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  west  coast  concentra- 
tion centers. 


Sometimes  two  million  pounds  a  week  ar- 
rive at  San  Francisco;  half  will  go  to  Viet 
Nam,  the  remainder  to  Japan  and  other 
points  In  the  Par  East.  Seattle,  open  barely 
three  months,  handles  a  lesser  amount. 

Postal  employees  sort  the  mall  by  APO. 
and  military  mall  clerks  help  with  the  ar- 
duous researching  of  Incomplete  addresses. 
That  task  Is  particularly  Important  because 
the  men  and  their  units  may  be  continually 
on  the  move  In  the  shifting  land  war,  and 
delivery  under  combat  conditions  is  hard 
enough  as  It  Is. 

Forwarding  has  been  developed  to  a  fine 
art  in  Viet  Nam.  Military  locator  specialists 
keep  track  of  transfers  and  troop  move- 
ments. Almost  all  of  the  time,  the  mall 
catches  up. 

The  responsibility  has  been  the  military's 
ever  since  the  pouches  left  the  great  Jump- 
ing off  points,  traveling  as  armed  forces  mall 
bound  for  the  Far  East.  The  larger,  heavier 
parcels  go  by  ship.  They  will  spend  21  days 
on  the  water  and  possibly  weeks  more  await- 
ing unloading.  Average  age  of  the  delivered 
surface  parcel  is  about  45  days. 

The  trip  by  air  takes  about  30  hours. 
Spacious  cargo  planes  transport  the  mail  in 
white  fiberglass  containers  called  "Igloos," 
each  of  which  holds  about  80  pouches  and 
sacks.  Last  Christmas,  more  than  nine  mil- 
lion pounds  of  mall  was  bundled  Into  Igloos 
and  packed  off  for  Viet  Nam. 

The  large  airstrips  In  Viet  Nam  are  among 
the  busiest  in  the  world.  The  noise  and  ac- 
tivity go  on  around  the  clock.  The  jet  whine 
never  ceases.  Inevitably,  the  mall  plane  de- 
scends from  the  calm  of  30,000  feet  Into  a 
maelstrom. 

As  always,  time  and  the  oppressive  heat 
close  In.  It  Is  near  midnight.  The  tempera- 
ture Is  97  degrees.  At  Tan  Son  Nhut  airfield 
outside  Saigon,  or  Da  Nang  up  country  or 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the  men  come  running  to 
unload  the  mall. 

Their  Job  Is  similar  to  those  of  thousands 
of  mall  handlers  and  clerks  In  hundreds  of 
sectional  centres  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Get  hands  on  the  mall.  Get  it  broken 
down.  Get  It  to  transportation  and  get  It  on 
its  way.  Past. 

The  mall  must  be  off  by  dawn.  Some  goes 
to  temporary  offices  up  the  road.  Some  to 
base  housing.  Much  of  It  will  go  Inland,  to 
the  field.  Or  to  hospitals. 

Through  the  night,  the  mall  Is  moved  up 
to  the  flight  line.  It  Is  gathered  from  the 
Military  Air  Command  Charters,  from  the 
Pan  American  commercial  flights,  from  the 
ships  in  the  bay.  Long  lines  of  artlflclal  Igloos 
looking  out  of  place  In  the  tropics  stand 
waiting. 

Most  mall  moves  Inland  by  air,  and  at  sun- 
rise the  first  wave  of  mall  planes,  the  pony 
express  of  the  sky,  takes  off.  CV-2  Caribous 
and  the  ubiquitous  helicopters  bear  the 
greatest  load. 

It  is  7:00  A.M.  Aloft  is  a  Caribou  assigned 
to  carry  mall  to  two  brigades  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  at  Phouc  Vint  and  Lai  Khe. 
about  45  miles  north  of  Saigon.  Aboard  are 
3.500  pounds  of  letters  and  parcels,  two  PPC 
replacements,  medical  supplies  and  parts  for 
the  division's  vehicles. 

The  trip  is  uneventful.  The  gunfire  is  dis- 
tant. Overhead  a  squadron  of  jet  fighters 
streaks  toward  the  horizon.  No  one  is  giving 
notice  to  the  mall  plane. 

The  pilots  makes  casual  remarks  about 
the  gunfire,  saying  that  mail  planes  are  a 
favorite  target  of  the  Viet  Cong  but  that 
he  knows  of  no  loes  of  mall.  He  dips  a  wing, 
puts  down  toward  the  brigade's  airstrip.  He 
sounds  an  alrborn  mall  call,  honking  the 
plane's  raucous  horn  three  times. 

A  mud-splattered  truck  bursts  from  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  and  races  out  to  meet 
the  plane. 

The  driver  dismounts  and  begins  to  load 
the  truck,  flinging  mall  sacks  with  the  same 


easy  motion  he  used  to  pitch  hay  in  Iowa. 
He  checks  his  manifest  and  pulls  off,  down 
the  bumpy  road  toward  his  APO.  a  quonset 
hut  in  wlilch  the  temperature  will  rise  to  111 
degrees  by  noon. 

The  structure  is  his  duty  post  for  at  least 
12  hours  a  day,  for  as  many  as  10  weeks 
without  a  day  off.  He  is  the  corporal,  and  he 
has  seven  men  to  help  him  open  the  sacks 
and  sort  the  mail  by  units. 

"It  could  be  worse.  "  he  says.  "Plve  months 
ago  we  were  in  a  tent.  Now  at  least  we  have 
electric  lights  when  the  generator  Isn't  too 
tired." 

In  a  few  hours  a  radio  call  summons  unit 
mall  clerks.  They  arrive  In  Jeeps,  bringing 
letters  and  packages  to  be  mailed,  and  they 
collect  the  Incoming  pouches  for  their  out- 
fits. 

The  quonset  Is  located  at  the  edge  of  the 
town.  Across  the  street  Is  a  little  market 
whose  sign  Is  done  in  the  eloquent  squlggles 
that  mean  whole  thoughts  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese. Under  it  ads  for  Pepsi  and  Coke  vie  for 
attention. 

Women,  lovely  in  the  fiowlng  ao  dal,  pass 
the  APO.  Kids  are  shouting  to  each  other. 
Soldiers  arrrive  in  a  steady  stream,  calling 
at  the  APO  for  mall.  There  are  lock  boxes 
along  one  wall. 

It  Is  hot  and  sweaty.  A  man  must  handle 
his  mall  gingerly  or  the  washable  blue  will 
come  off  on  his  fingers. 

\  popular  item  In  packets  from  home  Is 
Kool-ald  A  mall  clerk  says  that  everyone  Is 
drinking  it  now  that  Ice  Is  available.  A  small 
thing  to  be  grateful  for. 

It  Is  only  morning,  but  the  corporal  Is 
tired.  He  is  perspiring,  and  his  eyec  are  red. 
But  he  won't  take  off. 

"Twelve  hours  a  day  is  a  long  day,  day 
after  day,"  he  says.  He  is  making  out  money 
orders,  trying  not  to  smudge  the  Ink.  "But 
the  guys  really  need  that  mall." 

The  corporal  Is  proud  of  his  job.  "I'm 
really  doing  something  worth  while  here.  I 
wonder  If  those  guys  working  our  mall  In 
the  States  think  about  their  Jobs  like  this. 
It's  something  special,  you  know." 

He  goee  on  about  the  fantastic  money  or- 
der business  in  Viet  Nam.  Already  a  legend 
Is  the  Air  Postal  Clerk  at  APO  96307  who 
wrote  H05.000  worth  In  one  day  and  had 
only  a  40  cent  error  in  his  report  .  .  .  and 
a  sore  hand.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  an  APO  to 
Issue  $2  million  In  money  orders  In  one 
month.  Hip  pocket  bank,  the  GI's  call  It. 

This  Is  to  be  expected  Money  orders  were 
born  of  similar  circumstances  during  the 
Civil  War  when  soldiers  needed  a  sife  and 
convenient  method  of  sending  money  home 
to  their  families. 

In  Viet  Nam  money  orders  are  most  Im- 
portant on  pay  day.  But  the  mall  Is  Impor- 
tant every  day.  At  Da  Nang  It  never  stops. 

It  is  10:00  P.M.  A  Pan  Am  707  touches 
down,  brakes  Its  engines  with  a  shattering 
scream  and  taxis  to  the  apron.  A  couple  of 
Air  Force  sergeants  with  stripes  to  their  el- 
bows volunteer  to  help  unload  mall.  Nine  of 
of  the  13  "Igloos"  are  to  come  off.  About  45.- 
000  pounds  of  mall  for  Da  Nang. 

It's  eerie.  The  VC's  have  tried  to  infiltrate 
the  base  again.  Rifle  fire  echoes  in  the  dis- 
tance. White  flares  light  the  skies  and  linger 
for  endless  seconds,  perishing  reluctantly.  A 
sentry  dog  barks  sharply  ae  If  he  has  some- 
one. Night  sounds. 

The  ten  man  crew  unloads  the  mall  swift- 
ly. There  is  no  pause  for  the  noises  from  the 
darkness.  One  of  the  noncoms,  a  hulklni: 
fellow  from  the  Bronx  who  repairs  Jet  en- 
gines 12  hours  a  day  talks  about  the  VC 
killed  a  few  nights  before  at  Tan  Son  Nhut. 
He  had  been  a  shoe  shine  boy  who  worked 
for  the  Americans  during  the  day. 

The  other  sergeant  is  a  tall  Southerner 
dubbed  the  "Dixie  Hot  Shot"  because  he 
maintains  machlneguns  on  flgliter  planes, 
and  he  doesn't  make  life  any  more  settled 
Without  emotion,   he   describes   the   mortar 
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raid  on  26th  Division  APO  which  killed  one 
clerk  and  wounded  seven. 

Hot  Shot's  low,  unhurried  monologue  Is 
Interrupted  by  an  urgent  blast  from  the 
sirens.  The  men  pause  and  look  Into  the 
distance. 

"I  wonder  If  Eddie  pulled  guard  tonight," 
Hot  Shot  says. 

The  cargo  section  Is  closed  and  already 
the  plane  Is  warming  Its  engines  for  the  last 
leg  of  the  trip.  Saigon. 

The  mall  Igloos  have  been  loaded  aboard 
large  fiat  bed  trucks  which  will  haul  them 
to  a  nearby  postal  operations  area. 

The  fog  Is  about  to  come  In  and  the  plane 
hurries  to  take  off  position.  After  the  fog. 
rain  will  come.  Again. 

This  means  that  the  wounded  aboard  the 
hospital  ship  Repose  in  Da  Nang  Harbor 
will  get  their  mall  by  boat,  not  helicopter. 
In  good  weather  the  chopper  makes  two  mall 
trips  a  day  to  the  ship. 

A  sweating  PPC  begins  to  complain.  He 
doesn't  know  whether  it  Is  worse  to  work  in 
the  warm  rain  of  Da  Nang  or  to  spend  the 
dry  season  in  the  searing,  sand  blown  heat 
at  Saigon  airport.  He  has  handled  mall  at 
both. 

Some  of  the  mall  at  Saigon's  Tan  Son 
Nhut  is  worked  inside  under  huge  Inflatable 
rubber  shelters.  The  air  is  stifling.  But  that, 
they  say.  Is  a  big  improvement  from  last 
year  when  they  were  working  mall  in  the 
open  and  In  the  rain. 

From  the  great,  bustling  military  centers 
where  the  Igloos  are  broken  down  by  divi- 
sions and  units,  the  mall  goes  into  the  Jungle 
by  Jeeps  and  helicopters  and  often  times 
on  a  mall  clerk's  back  It  Is  carried  Into  the 
central  highlands  and  the  plains  and  the 
rice  paddles  In  the  Mekong  delta;  It  goes  to 
the  Marines  at  lonely  outposts,  to  the  Green 
Berets  wherever  they  are  encamped,  to  Amer- 
ican servicemen,  soldiers  fighting  In  a  dis- 
tant land   Mall  for  the  kids  from  back  home. 

Paterson.  N.J. 
Editor,  Postal  Life, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  do  enjoy  your  Postal  Life  magazine  It's 
a  pleasure  in  reading  It.  Also,  It  makes  you 
feel  like  working. 

Michael  D   Piorillo. 

Editor,  Postal  Life  : 

Your  first  Issue  of  Postal  Life  deserves  a 
tremendous  amount  of  praise  for  a  Job  well 
done.  All  articles  were  very  Informative  and 
Interesting  as  well  as  educational.  Mailing 
directly  to  all  postal  employees  will  give  us 
the  feeling  of  one  big  family  working  for 
the  same  goals  and  sharing  In  the  "profits" 
of  service  to  our  Government. 

We  all  can  learn  first-hand  information 
from  our  employer,  the  coming  Improve- 
ments, what  the  future  has  In  store  for  ca- 
reer employees  and  many  benefits  to  attract 
career  jjersonnel. 

I  wish  to  comment  again  and  say  I  hope 
that  this  new  Postal  Life  will  always  be 
part  of  our  postal  career  and  that  future 
editions  continue  to  be  as  fruitful  as  the 
first! 

Congratulations! 

Daniel  J.  De  Venio. 
Secretary,  Hackcnsack  (NJ.)  Postal  Union. 

Jesset  Crrr,  N.J. 
Editor,  Postal  Lite. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  believe  every  man  has  a  need  to  take 
pride  In  the  work  he  does.  The  fact  that  he 
supplies  the  public  with  good  postal  service 
is  no  longer  enough. 

Our  new  magazine  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
on  a  cloudy  day.  There  has  been  a  basic  need 
for  communication  between  all  crafts  of 
career  employees  for  some  time.  The  prob- 
lems It  will  solve  and  the  truths  it  will  dis- 
seminate will  prove  its  worth  alone. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you 


for  a  most  Interesting  and  Informative  pub- 
lication, but  It  was  only  a  drop  of  water  to 
a  thirsty  man.  Let's  liave  more. 

William  Corcoran. 


Patbbson,  N.J. 
Editor,  Postal  Life, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  the  fine  format  of  the 
original  Issue  of  Postal  Life. 

I  believe  that  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien  Is  thinking  In  the  right 
direction  for  better  relations. 

Best  of  success  and  a  long  life  of  journal- 
istic service. 

James  R.  Lee. 

Enclewood,  N.J. 
Editor.  Postal  Life, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  reiterate  Just  about  all  the  praises  al- 
ready listed  on  pages  2-3,  Vol.  1,  z2. 

Having  carried  a  rural  route  out  In  Essex 
County.  I  certainly  enjoyed  your  article  on 
"Ike  Budrey."  It  brought  back  fond  memo- 
ries of  my  befuddlement  with  the  three  adja- 
cent Smith  farms  in  Cedar  Grove,  N.J. — 
W.  A.  Smith,  W  E.  Smith  and  L.  E.  Smith- 
no  relation  either.  There  were  at  least  a  dozen 
In  each  house. 

Come  Christmas  time,  we  had  to  take  all 
"Smith  mall,"  split  It  into  three  equal  bun- 
dles and  hope  they  were  on  speaking  terms! 

Best  regards  on  this  new  venture  on  Postal 
Life.  We,  out  In  the  field,  like  to  be  reminded 
that  somebody  In  "the  home  office"  has  a 
high  opinion  of  postal  work  and  workers, 
that  we're  not  Just  a  drain  on  the  Treasury 
Department,  not  Just  an  added  tax  burden. 
We  work  and  endeavor  to  get  an  impossible 
Job  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  economi- 
cally as  practicable. 

H.  G.  Kast, 


MEAT  FOR  THE  TABLE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  FMr.  Foley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
consumers  rightfully  expect  that  the 
food  they  buy  Is  wholesome  and  fit  for 
human  consumption.  And  most  of  them 
believe  that  the  meat  and  meat  products 
they  buy  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies has  been  Inspected  and  found  to 
meet  the  rigorous  standards  of  the  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  law.  But  the  fact 
is  that  a  substantial  portion  of  meat  and 
meat  products  is  not  federally  inspected. 
The  lead  editorial  of  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  AFL-CIO  News  points  out  that  con- 
sumers have  been  "deluded  into  a  feeling 
of  false  security"  regarding  the  safety 
and  wholesomeness  of  meat  and  meat 
products.  I  include  that  editorial  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meat  for  the  Table 

The  assurance  of  a  safe  and  healthful  meat 
supply  Is  one  of  the  key  elements  In  the 
AFL-CIO's  drive  to  protect  American  con- 
sumers against  the  unscrupulous  practices 
of  the  marketplace. 

Some  of  these  practices  are  better  known 
than  others.  Meat  inspection  falls  Into  the 
too-llttle-known  category  with  most  con- 
sumers convinced  that  the  meat  and  meat 
products  they  buy  have  been  Inspected  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  reality  is  that  they  are  not  fully  pro- 


tected and  tha.t  they  axe  in  a  real  eemee 
being  deluded  into  a  feeling  of  false  security. 
Actually,  some  IS  percent  of  all  meat  slaugh- 
tered and  some  25  percent  of  all  meat  prod- 
ucts processed  are  not  federally  Inspected. 

Some  of  this  production  Is  Inspected  at 
the  state  level,  but  even  the  best  of  the 
state  programs,  where  they  exist,  leave  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired. 

The  federal  meat  Inspection  act.  In  addi- 
tion, is  60  years  old  and  badly  In  need  of 
modernization   and  overhaul. 

Meat  Inspection  is  a  direct  and  Immediate 
issue  for  constuners.  Serious  Illness  can  be 
caused  by  unwholesome  and  unclean  meat 

Consumers  have  in  a  number  of  cases  paid 
normal  prices  for  meat  that  came  from  sick 
animals  or  from  animals  that  died  from 
causes  other  than  slaughter.  Potentially  dan- 
gerous situations  concerning  Insecticide  resi- 
dues in  meat  have  developwd  in  the  past 
few  years. 

The  consumer  has  a  right  to  get  the  full 
protection  of  meat  Inspection  which  he  be- 
lieves he  now  has.  He  has  the  right  to  expect 
that  the  government  will  assure  the  health 
and  safety  of  his  family  in  this  matter. 

The  simple  answer  is  a  federal  meat  In- 
spection law  to  cover  all  plants  which  are  In 
or  affect  interstate  commerce.  But  the  meat- 
packing Industry  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  arc 
raising  the  discredited  cry  of  "states'  rights" 
and  are  urging  further  weakening  of  an  al- 
ready weak  bill. 

These  proposals  would  In  effect  be  a  hoax 
on  the  consumer  by  further  compotindlng 
confusions  and  Illusions  about  meat  protec- 
tion. 

Urging  the  states  to  pass  good  Inspection 
laws,  the  basic  approach  of  the  committee 
bill,  does  not  face  up  to  the  problem  and 
falls  completely  to  afisure  the  American  pub- 
lic that  it  is  really  protected  from  the  health 
hazards  of  unwholesome  and  unclean  meat. 

The  answer  lies  with  a  measure  that  would 
place  nearly  all  meat  plants  under  the  In- 
terstate commerce  provisions  used  as  a  guide 
in  other  existing  legislation  and  thus  bring 
their  products  under  federal  Inspection. 

The  meat  Inspection  issue  involves  the 
health  of  the  American  people  and  cannot 
be  subjected  to  bargain  basement  approaches 
or  gimmicks  that  would  prevent  full  and 
complete  inspection. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  re- 
sponsibility not  to  short-change  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  on  this  vital  Issue  and  to 
vote  for  strong,  effective  legislation  that  can 
be  acceprted  without  question  as  the  fullest 
possible  protection. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr,  Foley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenan 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  represents 
a  significant  legislative  step  in  the  con- 
tinuing battle  for  clean  air.  Under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  the  amend- 
ments adopted  in  1965  and  1966,  the 
Nation  has  made  signiflcant  progress  in 
tills  crucial  battle,  but  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Despite  increased  gov- 
ernmental and  private  efforts  in  this 
area,  air  pollution  continues  to  grow  and 
to  threaten  the  heeilth  and  well-being 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Today,  the  threat  of  a  contaminated 
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atmosphere  is  one  of  our  most  serious 
problems.  Polluted  air  damages  or  de- 
stroys nrtually  everj-thing  It  touches.  In 
economic  losses  alone,  air  pollution  costs 
the  country-  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
through  Injury  to  vegetables  and  live- 
stock, corrosion  and  soiling  of  materials 
and  structures,  depression  of  property 
values,  and  interference  with  ground  and 
air  transportation. 

Of  even  greater  significance  are  the 
adverse  effects  on  human,  health.  Air 
pollution  is  associated  with  the  occur- 
rence and  worsening  of  such  respiratory 
diseases  as  asthma,  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, and  lung  cancer.  The  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
said  that  air  pollution  is  unquestionably  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  many  dis- 
eases affecting  millions  of  people. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  steadily 
worsening.  The  President  reminded  us 
last  January  that  unless  the  Nation 
comes  to  grips  with  this  problem  now,  it 
will  reach  truly  critical  proportions  with- 
in the  next  decade. 

The  bill  that  is  before  the  House — 
the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967— 
would,  if  enacted,  provide  new  opportu- 
nities for  effective  action  at  all  levels  of 
government.  This  legislation  would 
broaden  air  pollution  control  programs 
at  all  levels  of  government  in  an  effort 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

But  the  proposed  act  also  recognizes 
that  goveiTunent  alone  cannot  eliminate 
the  threat  of  air  pollution.  The  ultimate 
solution  to  this  problem  depends  very 
heavily  on  collaboration  between  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  The  President  has 
said  that  the  time  to  begin  forging  such 
a  cooperative  effort  is  now.  The  proposed 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  would  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  Important 
steps  in  this  direction.  This  legislation 
must  be  passed;  action  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion against  the  mounting  dangers  of  air 
pollution  carmot  be  delayed. 


THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 
IS  AN  AID  TO  LESS  FORTUNATE 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle - 
■•^i^jnan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rent  supplement  program 
can  provide  the  necessary  motivation 
for  a  family  to  improve  its  economic 
standing.  It  provides  the  way  for  low-in- 
come families  to  live  in  decent  sur- 
roundings without  the  label  of  the  poor 
neighbor. 

By  giving  them  a  new  start  in  life,  the 
program  Is  offering  a  chance  for  these 
people  to  set  their  sights  on  higher  goals 
In  Jobs,  education,  and  a  better  standard 
of  living. 

A  man  with  meager  means  who  is 
given  the  chance  to  live  in  clean  sur- 
roundings, rather  than  in  the  slums  of 


America's  back  streets,  has  more  of  a 
chance  to  rise  out  of  membership  in  so- 
ciety's economic  backwash. 

The  economic  barrier  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  this  man  in  providing  good  sur- 
roundings for  the  bringing  up  of  his  chil- 
dren can  be  broken  with  the  aid  of  rent 
supplements.  He  can  focus  his  attention 
on  improving  his  way  of  life  and  that  of 
his  children. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  an 
aid  to  less  fortunate  Americans  in  their 
quest  for  a  better  way  of  life. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.   R.MLSBACK. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  DiNCELL. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  108.  An  act  to  aut^iorlze  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Maine; 
to  the  Ooramlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2068.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  acta 
relating  to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles: exportation  of  tobacco  plants  and  seed; 
naval  stores;  and  wool:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

S.  2179. »An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 


S.  676.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
United  States. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PtJciNSKi,  today,  for  30  minutes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lim  Al 
Ran  and  Llni  Soo  R:in; 

H.R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
gellque  Kousoula*; 

H.R.  2464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoo 
Young  Hul.  and  her  daughter.  Ok  Young; 

H.R.  2978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Ok  Espantoso; 

H.R.  3430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylm  Mel 
Lam; 

H.R.  3497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rainlro 
■Velasquez  Huerta; 

H.R.  4534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Bernadetie  Llnehan;  and 

H.R.  5216.  Au  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Campo. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  24,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 
*  1171.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  <i 
certlflcatlon  that  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
Inner  Loop  Freeway  and  the  substructure  of 
the  Labor  E>ep.'irtment  building  are  coordi- 
nated in  design  and  will  be  constructed  as 
a  unit,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  80 
Stat.  671;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1172.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and 
Installations),  transmitting  a  notification  of 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
an  additional  facility  project  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
2233ail).  and  to  the  authority  delegated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED.  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoo 
Young  Hul,  and  her  daughter.  Ok  Young. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  13054.  A  bill  relative  to  age 
discrimination  in  employment  (Rept.  No. 
805).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  11161.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals  (Rept.  No.  806).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 


fairs. S.  1031.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  807).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.R.  3982.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  409  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  house 
trailers  and  mobile  dwellings  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  808).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.R.  1341.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  701  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
to  authorize  additional  accumulation  of 
leave  In  certain  foreign  areas;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  8091.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o! 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H  R.  12603.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  810 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  13622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion   and    Nationality    Act,    and    for    other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  13623.  A  bill  to  ;imend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  a 
minimum  wage  for  certain  seasonal  retail 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H  R.  13624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  to  certain 
joint  endeavors  organized  by  hospitals  the 
same  tax  exemptions  as  are  accorded  to  the 
participating  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  13625.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  d) 
of  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  certain  common  carriers 
to  fiirnlsh  transportation  to  students  at 
reduced  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York  : 

H.R.  13626.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  FYeedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  Integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  In  the  politi- 
cal, psychological,  economic,  technological, 
and  organizational  areas  to  Increase  the  non- 
mllitary  c.apabllltles  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  in  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  to  educate  and 
train  Government  personnel  and  private 
citizens  to  underst,ind  and  Implement  this 
body  of  knowledge,  and  also  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  for  foreign  students  In 
these  areas  of  knowledge  under  appropriate 
conditions:  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities, 

ByMr.  McPALL: 

H.R.  13627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  any  individual  who 
may  not  make  a  Joint  return  but  maintains 
his  own  household  as  his  home:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  13628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R    13629.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)    of    the    Immigration    and    Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other   purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER ; 

H.R,  13630.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  ocean  cruises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  F^heries. 
By  Mr.QUILLEN: 

H.R.  13631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  flat  glass  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  by  affording  foreign  supplying 
nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change 
in  the  U.S.  flat-glass  market;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 

H.R.  13632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  klli  any  member  of  the  .armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragrap'ns  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.BRASCO: 

H.R.  13633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  re- 
ceiving benefi.t£  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  13634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ntirse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 

H.R.  13635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  C>3m- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  13636.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of   additional   circuit  Judges;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  13637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.R  13638.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  a  program  of  research  and  demon- 
stration for  the  control  of  pollution  in  lakes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.  Con.  Res  539,  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  shou.d  submit  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  for  final  and  bind- 
ing improvement  of  peace  In  Southeast  Asia 
In  accordance  with  the  appropriate  article 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

291.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  the  enactment  of  S.  2457.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FTjherles. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 
H.R.  13639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athana- 
slos    Beleslotls;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr  BRADEMAS: 
HR.   13640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 


Fotopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  13641.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Edu- 
ardo  C.  Robreno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  la  GARZA  : 
H,R.  13642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
J.    Rodriguez;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  13643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Bonavolonta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel- 
angelo Petrallto  and  Giuseppe  Petralito;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  13645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Musa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KEE: 
H.R.  13646.   A   biU   for   the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Luisa   Canglano;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.   13647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Louisa  Rota-Sp)erti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
KB..  13648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
T.     Mouzas;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary, 

ByMr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  13649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Espltia    Cruz;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR   13650    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aydee 
Cordero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13651    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Roeina 
Parisi,  Donato  Parisi,  and  Gerardo  Parisl;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  .ADDABBO. 
H.R.  13652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Aiello:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxxilclary. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA : 
H.  Res.  954    Resolution  referring  the  bill 
iH.R.   13642!    to  the   chief  conimlssioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

187  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  relative  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  certain  document;  to  the  Ckjm- 
mittee  on  Rules. 

188.  Also,  peUUon  of  the  city  of  Maderia, 
Calif.,  relative  to  governmental  tax  shar- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

189.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  re'lauve  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Monday,  October  23,  1%7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Father  Baan  Vietz.  pastor.  Holy 
Trinity  Catholic  Church,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  art  iii  heaven,  we  pray 
You  today,  to  listen  to  the  supplication 
of  Your  children  for  Jesus'  sake. 

■We  offer  the  prayers  of  our  hearts  this 
morning  for  the  heroes  of  the  1956  Hun- 
garian revolution.  On  this  day  they  fell 
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on  the  streets  of  Budapest  in  the  flight  for 
freedom.  The  torch  of  liberty  from  the 
hands  of  the  fallen  Hungarian  freedom 
fighter  was  picked  up  by  the  American 
soldier,  our  sons  who  are  fighting  so 
fiercely  in  Vietnam.  Lord,  source  of  all 
human  dignity,  bless  our  fallen  heroes 
with  eternal  happiness  in  heaven  and 
with  the  fulfillment  of  their  ideals  here 
on  earth.  We  urge  You,  O  Lord,  through 
the  words  of  Your  prophets:  How  long, 
O,  Lord,  how  long  will  You  tolerate  Your 
saints  being  ridiculed?  When  are  You  go- 
ing to  revenge  the  blood  of  Your  holy 
ones? 

Jesus,  the  Saviour,  taught  us  that  You 
are  our  Father  and  we  are  Your  children. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Your 
sons  are  praying  for  their  little  brother, 
the  mutilated,  the  martyred  Hungary. 

And  in  behalf  of  Your  little  ones  I  beg 
of  You,  my  God.  bless  Your  sons  in  this 
Chamber  with  wisdom,  perseverance,  and 
unity  in  pursuing  Your  will.  Pour  Your 
blessing  on  those  who  carry  the  burden 
and  take  the  blows  of  the  enemy  today. 

God  bless  America!  God  bless  Hun- 
gary! Lord  God,  bless  the  whole  world 
with  Justice  and  peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1788)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  feasibility  investigations  of  certain 
water  resource  developments;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Edmonbson,  Mr. 
HosMER.  and  Mr.  Reinecke  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

8.676.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  Investigations  of  the 
United  States; 

HJl.  IMS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Al 
Ran  and  L.lm  Soo  Ran; 

HJR.  I960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
gellque  Kousoulas; 

HJl.  3464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Too 
Young  Hul,  and  her  daughter.  Ok  Young; 

H.R.  2978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Ok  EtepantoEO; 

Hit.  3430.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tim  Mel 
lAm; 

H.R.  3497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Velasquez  Huerta; 

HJl.  4634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Bemadette  Llneban;  and 

H.R.  6ei6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Campo. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vin,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURJJAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
October  20,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 


PRESIDENT  ORDAZ.  OF  MEXICO.  TO 
ADDRESS  JOINT  SESSION  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  of  personal  pleasure 
that  I  announce  to  the  Senate,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl  and  myself,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  Mexico,  the  Hon- 
orable Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz.  wUl  address 
a  joint  session  of  Congress.  The  address 
will  take  place  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Friday, 
October  27,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House. 

It  Is  our  sincere  wish  that  as  many 
Members  as  possible  will  be  on  hand  for 
this  important  occasion.  The  President 
of  Mexico — indeed  the  entire  Republic 
of  Mexico — has  something  to  say  to  the 
hemisphere  and  the  world.  His  is  a  mes- 
sage of  a  proud  people  who  have 
achieved,  within  a  democratic  frame- 
work, great  progress  against  Incredible 
odds. 

Under  the  guidance  of  such  outstand- 
ing statesmen  as  President  Diaz  Ordaz, 
Mexico  is  setting  an  example  which  all 
nations  would  do  well  to  emulate.  As 
neighbors  in  the  hemisphere  and  as  part- 
ners in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  our 
friends  to  the  south  are  doing  more  than 
simply  paying  lipservlce  to  the  Ideals  of 
the  Alliance. 

For  example.  Mexico  is  devoting  26 
percent  of  its  direct  Federal  budget  to 
education,  approximately  three  times  the 
amount  spent  on  the  military  establish- 
ment. Mexico's  longstanding  program  of 
land  reform  and  redistribution  has  fc>een 
speeded  up  in  recent  years.  Mexico  is 
demonstrating  daily  through  its  growing 
industrial  base  the  success  of  its  self- 
help  philosophy. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  Mexico,  in  pur- 
suing the  goals  of  its  own  revolution, 
serves  as  a  model  of  stable,  progressive 
government.  President  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz.   like  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  and 


others  before  him,  has  played  a  very 
great  role  in  this  development.  As  such, 
they  have  earned  the  plaudits  of  man- 
kind. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  President  of 
Mexico  will  honor  us  with  his  presence. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  his  message. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  journeyed  to  Mexico  to  dedicate 
the  Lincoln  Square  in  honor  of  the  great 
emancipator,  the  majority  leader  and  I 
were  privileged  to  make  that  jom-ney  at 
the  same  time.  On  that  occasion,  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  intimately  and  at 
length  with  the  President  of  Mexico  and 
also  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress. It  was.  to  say  the  least,  a  very  fruit- 
ful and  constructive  visit,  and  I  came 
away  deeply  impressed. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  comes  now  to 
honor  us  and  to  address  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  and  I  share  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  the  distinguished  me.jority 
leader. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

i*ursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  March  16.  1967. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  favorably,  with 
amendments,  on  October  19,  1967.  the 
Joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  888 >  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  tNo.  672)  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
noimced  that  on  today.  October  23.  1967. 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  1933^  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  judgment  funds  now  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate  the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Certification  by  the  Adminlstrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  WashlngUDn,  DC  . 
certifying,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  relevant 
portion  of  the  Inner  loop  freeway  and  the 
substructure  of  the  Labor  Department  build- 
ing are  coordinated  In  design  and  will  be 
constructed  ae  a  unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Facility  Project  for  the  Army 
National  Quaro 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  a  pro- 
posed additional  facility  project  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
at  Kaneohe.  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Amendment  to   Concession  Con- 
tract in  Yosemite  National  Park.  Calif 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conce.s- 
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sion  contract  In  Yosemlte  National  Park. 
Calif.  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Amendment  of  Title  II  of  Mari.ne  Resources 
AND  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Report  of  Postmaster  General 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967  (with  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a.s 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
.f  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  praying  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Hon.  Mary  A.  Varallo  as 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  City  Councils  of 
the  City  of  Madera,  and  the  City  of  Livings- 
ton, botli  In  the  State  of  California,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  some  form  of  a  Federal  tax- 
sharing  program;  to  the  Comniltit«e  on 
Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4772.  An  act  to  autliorlze  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (Rept. 
No.  673). 

By  Mr  INOUYE.  from  the  Committee  on 
.'Vrmed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (Rept.  No.  674). 

By  Mr.  MUNDT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment (Rept.  No.  675). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  report  favorably 
.sundry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  F.  L.  Ghlardl,  of  Michigan,  and  sun- 


dry other  persons,  for  appointment  and  pro- 
motion In  the  Foreign  Service;  and 

J.  Wesley  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  for  appointment  and  pro- 
motion in  the  Foreign  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AIKEN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  Yorlii  i  ; 
S.  2564.     A  bili  to  insure  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  all  electrical  utilities  to  partici- 
pate In  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Aiken  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

ByMr.ELLENDER: 
S.  2565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
S.  2566.     A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Mellnda 
Batista  Pachengo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  DOMINI CK; 
S.  2567.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fung  Yut 
Ma;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  2568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leonel 
E.  Enrlquez;  and 

8.2569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Esther 
Lulsa  Marrero  de  Enrlquez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2570.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  meals  and 
lodging  when  a  taxpayer's  residence  has  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  cas- 
ualty;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towkk  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  headine  ) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  2571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Tal;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS    (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
lott,    Mr.    BoGGs.    Mr    Brooke,    Mr. 
Carlson.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,    Mr     Griffin.    Mr     Hat- 
field, Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr    Kv- 
CHEL,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr. 
Percy,   Mr.   PROtrrY,    Mr.   Scorr.   Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Yodnq  of  North  Da- 
kota) : 
S.  2572.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  employment  and   business   opportunities 
In   certain    urban    and    rural    areas;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
tr(xluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for     himself.    Mr. 
Aiken.  Mr    Allott.   Mr    Baker,  Mr. 
BocGS.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr. 
Case.    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr.    Dominic^k, 
Mr.  GRrFFiN,  Mr.  Hattteld.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan   of    Idaho,    Mr.    Kochel.    Mr. 
Mundt,   Mr.   Murphy,   Mr.   Pearson. 
Mr.   Percy,  Mr.  Proctt,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota)  : 
S.2573    A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  charter  an  Economic 
Opf>ortunlty   Corporation   to  encourage   the 
participation   of   private    enterprise    in    the 
effort  to  rebuild  urban  slums  and  eliminate 
poverty  in  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  under 
present  Internal  Revenue  Service  regu- 
lations, as  I  miderstand  it.  a  taxpayer's 
loss  of  residence  by  fire,  storm,  flood,  or 
other  casualty  is  limited  to  actual  physi- 
cal damage.  No  credit  is  allowed  for 
extra  living  expenses  incurred  while  the 
taxpayer's  house  is  being  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired, or  while  the  taxpayer  seeks  an- 
other permanent  residence. 

The  cost  of  living  in  a  hotel  or  motel 
and  the  cost  of  eating  out  means,  of 
course,  more  expense  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  at  a  time  when  he  is  already  bur- 
dened with  unexpected  expenses. 

The  bill  I  introduce,  and  urge  speedj- 
passage  of.  would,  under  the  above- 
described  conditions,  simply  let  the  tax- 
payer deduct  from  his  tax  bill  expenses 
paid  and  incurred  for  meals  and  lodging 
for  himself  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold dui-ing  a  period  not  to  exceed  3 
months,  and  only  to  the  extent  these 
expenses  exceed  an  amount  which  the 
taxpayer  would  have  paid  for  himself  and 
family  if  his  residence  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed or  damaged. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Beulah,  many  of  my  fellow  Texans  have 
Incurred  much  expense.  This  proposed 
measure  would  help  ease  somewhat  their 
burden. 

I  would  point  out  a  similar  situation 
nearly  always  arises  as  a  result  of  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  and  floods,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Nation  they  might  occur.  Our 
action  m  approvmg  this  measure,  for 
both  this  year  and  in  future  years,  will 
help  some  of  our  fellow  Americans  when 
help  is  most  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2570 »  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
Income  tax  deduction  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  meals  and  lodging  when  a  tax- 
payer s  residence  has  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Towke.  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2570 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  C(Xle  of  1954  (relating 
to  additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Indi- 
viduals) Is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
218  as  219.  and  by  Inserting  after  section  217 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  218.  Certain  extraordinary  living  ex- 
penses. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  extra- 
ordinary living  expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  as 
a  result  of  damage  to,  or  destruction  of, 
the  taxpayer's  residence  by  fire,  storm,  or 
other  casualty. 

"(b)  Extraordinary  Living  Expenses  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term   'extraordinary  living  expenses'  means 
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the  expenses  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  for  meals  and  lodging  for  him- 
self and  members  of  his  household  (to  the 
extent  such  expenses  are  not  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant) ,  and  which  are  paid  or  incurred— 

"(1)  during  the  period  (not  exceeding  3 
months)  while  the  taxpayer's  residence  may 
not  be  occupied,  or  may  not  be  used  for  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  as  a  restilt 
of  damage  or  destruction  by  fire,  storm,  or 
other  casualty  ( or  as  a  result  of  repairs  being 
made  on  account  of  such  damage),  or 

"(2)  during  the  i>erlod  (not  exceeding  3 
months!  while  the  taxpayer  Is  securing  a 
new  residence  after  damage  to  or  destruction 
of  his  residence  by  Are,  storm,  or  other 
casualty. 

but  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  ex- 
ceed the  expenses  which  the  taxpayer  would 
have  paid  or  Incurred  In  providing  meals  and 
lodging  for  himself  and  members  of  his 
household  If  his  residence  had  not  been 
damaged  or  destroyed. 

"(c)  Recttlations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
vn  Lb  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.   218.  Certain  extraordinary   living  ex- 
penses. 
"Sec.   219.  Cross  references. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  172  OF 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF 
1 954— AMENDMENT 

AMENOMZMT    NO.    41T 

Ml-.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  Mr.  Prox- 
MiR£,  I  submit  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  us  to  my  bill,  S.  2262, 
to  amend  section  172  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  The  biU  was  offered  to 
aid  American  Motors,  which  has  suffered 
substantial  losses  Ln  the  recent  past,  yet 
has  continued  to  make  heavy  investments 
in  plant  and  equipment. 

Bill  S.  2262  will  give  American  Motors 
the  help  needed  to  continue  as  a  sub- 
stantial, independent  competitive  force 
in  the  automotive  industry. 

In  the  biU  American  Motors  would  be 
permitted  to  apply  losses  from  current 
operations  more  effectively  against  in- 
come on  which  the  company  paid  taxes 
In  prior  years  by  extending  the  present 
3-year  period  over  which  business  losses 
can  be  carried  back  to  5  years,  while  re- 
ducing the  loss  carryfoi-ward  period  from 
5  years  to  3  years. 

The  total  carryback-cari-yforw^ard 
period  would  still  remain  at  8  years. 

This  change  would  enable  American 
Motors  to  apply  for  a  $20  million  tax  re- 
fund, and  it  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  nickel. 

If  American  Motors  operates  at  a 
profit  for  the  next  2  years,  the  firm  can 
still  claim  the  tax  refund.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  firm  is  acquired  by  another 
company,  the  acquiring  company  could 
write  off  all  of  AMC's  losses  against  Its 
own  tax  liabilities 

In  either  case,  the  U.S.  Treasury  gives 
up  the  $20  million. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  all  it  possibly  can  to  help  main- 
tain American  Motors  as  an  effective  au- 
tomobile producing  firm.  Our  failure  to 
do  so  can  result  in  Irreparable  damage  to 


the  welfare  of  thousands  of  people  and 
to  the  automobile  business  itself. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  clears 
up  the  obscurity  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  to  the  meaning  of  gross  receipts 
in  one  of  the  four  qualifying  conditions. 
The  effect  of  the  relief  given  to  American 
Motors  is  not  changed  one  bit.  Neither 
the  profits  nor  the  losses  of  the  company 
is  affected. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  act  quickly  and 
favorably  on  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  417)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 

JOINT  RESOLUTION,  1968— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    418 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  joint  resolution  cH.J.  Res.  888) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Holland, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

.■AMENDMENT    NO.    419 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  888,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

iSee  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mundt, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  last 
week  on  behaJf  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  myself,  I  introduced  S.  2553, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  modify  the  operation  and  to 
reallocate  the  costs  of  the  Kortes  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Wyoming, 
for  fisher>-  conservation. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
reallocate  the  costs  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  enacted  in  the  89th  Congress.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  jurisdiction  over  the  reauthori- 
zation and  authorization  of  Missouri 
Basin  projects  and  also  multipurpose 
water  resource  projects  In  the  West  gen- 
erally. The  legislation  was  mistakenly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  that  it  be  re-referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLL'TION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 


Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1897)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole 
skins  of  mink,  whether  or  not  dressed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  276)  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  for  a  National  Community 
Senior  Service  Corps. 

-The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williajjs)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALi]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  513)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title 
X  thereto  which  will  establish  a  program 
to  protect  adult  health  by  providing  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  regional  and  community  health 
protection  centers  for  the  detection  of 
disease,  by  providing  assistance  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  operate  such 
centers,  and  by  providing  assistance  In 
the  conduct  of  certain  research  related 
to  such  centers  and  their  operation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1217.  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  uniform  aimual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holidays 
on  Mondays,  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors: 
Senators  Bartlett,  Cannon,  Clark,  Dirk- 
sen,  FoNc,  Inouye,  Miller.  Morton. 
Nelson,  Pearson.  Pell,  Percy.  Smith, 
and  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  117)  to 
provide  that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  January  1970  to  be  planned 
and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist 
the  States  in  conducting  similar  con- 
ferences on  aging  prior  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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to    the    credit    of    the    Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  23,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  676.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
United  States;  and 

S.  1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  hearings  will  be  conducted  Thurs- 
day, October  26.  on  S.  2255  and  H.R. 
12121.  two  bills  to  extend  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

The  act  of  September  19,  1964,  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall  submit 
its  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  by  December 
31.  1968,  and  cease  to  exist  6  months 
after  submission  of  its  report  or  on  June 
30.  1969.  whichever  Is  earlier.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  extend  both 
dates  by  18  months. 

The  requested  exten.sion  is  asked  be- 
cause the  Commission's  study  program 
has  become  greater  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. 

The  hearings  will  be  open  and  public, 
and  will  start  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Those 
interested  in  testifying  or  submitting 
statements  for  the  record  should  inform 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  room  3106,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


NOTICE    OF    TRADE    EXPANSION 
HEARINGS  IN  MILWAUKEE,  'WIS. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  hold 
hearings  on  expansion  of  foreign  trade 
opportunities  for  midwest  Industries.  I 
will  chair  the  2  days  proceedings  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  on  December  1  and  2  at  the 
U.S.  post  office  and  courthouse. 

The  goal  of  the  hearings  Is  to  explore 
ihe  export  potential  for  the  next  5  to  10 
years  for  all  the  Industries  and  businesses 
in  the  region.  Only  four  cities  have  been 
selected  as  locations  for  regional  hear- 
ings. I  am  gratified  that  Milwaukee  is 
one  of  them. 

The  committee  has  sent  Invitations  to 
many  leaders  from  industry,  governmen- 
tal units,  trade  associations,  business 
organizations,  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  response  has  been  very 
favorable.  I  look  forward  to  a  very  in- 
formative 2  days  of  discussion  with  sev- 
eral dozen  people  who  are  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  the  most  interested  In 
the  field. 

Milwaukee  Is  a  major  port  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  America's  fourth  sea- 
coast. 

The  heartland  of  the  Nation  relies  to 
a  great  extent  on  Milwaukee  to  handle 
its  exports  and  imports.  Everj-  year  shows 
a  record  amount  of  tonnage  handled. 

The  port's  harbor  and  dock  system  can 
handle  additional  loading  with  ease.  The 
region  Is  anxious  to  move  ahead  in  the 
export  field.  Wisconsin  now  ranks  12th 
in  the  country  in  value  of  manufactured 
exports;  Illinois  Is  second,  Michigan 
sixth. 

During  1966  In  Wisconsin,  over  68.000 
individuals  depended  on  foreign  trade  for 
job.s. 

Wisconsin's  1966  share  of  the  export 
business    totaled    almost    $630    million. 


The  product  groups  break  down  into 
$328  million  for  machinery  excluding 
electrical;  $53.6  million  for  electrical  ma- 
chinery; $73.6  million  in  transportation 
equipment;  $31.5  million  for  fabricated 
metal  products;  $39.7  million  for  food 
and  dairy  products;  $7.6  million  for  lum- 
ber products;  $7.9  million  for  paper  and 
allied  products;  and  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts including  ordnance,  printing  and 
publishing,  and  chemicals  totaling  $37 
million. 

The  midwest  region  can  look  forward 
to  many  years  of  prosperity.  But  It  will 
have  to  step  up  its  pursuit  of  the  markets 
of  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica if  it  is  to  maintain  and  improve  Its 
position  In  trade  leadership. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Nation's  trade  sur- 
plus is  at  its  lowest  level  since  1959.  In 
that  year,  trade  surplus  stood  at  $6.7  bil- 
lion while  it  fell  to  $3.7  billion  last  year. 
The  country's  dwindling  gold  reserves 
are  a  cause  of  mounting  concern. 

The  question  is,  can  the  Midwest  help 
its  own  economy  and  that  of  the  Nation 
through  a  concerted  effort  to  Increase  Its 
own  export  business? 

Some  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
available  for  expansion  of  the  field  lie 
with  small  business.  About  90  percent  of 
all  290.000  U.S.  manufacturers  are  clas- 
sified as  small  business.  All  farmers  are 
small  businessmen.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  time  we  are  myopic  to  opportunity. 
The  average  person  thinks  only  in  terms 
of  the  companies  in  the  "Fortune  500." 
Yet  the  expertise  these  large  companies 
possess  can  be  relied  on  to  help  guide 
the  way  for  the  newcomer. 

The  hearings  are  designed  to  receive 
the  views  of  the  trade  community.  In 
time  we  will  build  a  record  from  each  of 
the  major  regions  of  the  country.  We 
hope  that  this  inquiry  will  help  In  great 
measure  to  give  encouragement  and  di- 
rection to  expansion  efforts  where  they 
are  needed.  In  hght  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  [Mr.  Smathers]  on 
September  14,  that  a  Secretarj'  of  Com- 
merce has  been  appointed  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  reestab- 
lished its  long-dormant  export  program, 
I  feel  that  this  exploration  has  already 
accomplished  a  great  deal. 

I  hope  that  testimony  at  our  Mil- 
waukee hearings  will  define  the  practical 
problems  of  the  region's  industries,  and 
that  witnesses  will  explore  the  long- 
term  potentials  and  problems  of  trade  In 
the  region's  products. 

We  will  ask  business  and  industry 
representatives  to  describe  what  they  be- 
lieve should  be  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment.  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  of  private  organizations — all 
of  whom  will  have  to  work  together  to  de- 
velop overseas  markets. 

The  role  of  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  be  explored  in  great 
detail  in  any  pi-oposed  trade-expansion 
programs.  For  example,  what  should  the 
E>epartment  be  doing  specifically  regard- 
ing immediate  market  needs?  What 
should  its  role  in  the  long-range  picture 
be? 

Where  should  the  Government  assist 
business  in  developing  new  and  better 


marketing  techniques?  How  much  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  new  or  smaller 
exporters  as  opposed  to  the  major  firms 
who  determine  In  large  measure  the  UjS. 
balance-of-paytnents  position?  What  are 
some  of  the  barriers  the  Government  can 
lower? 

The  eventual  publication  of  these  hear- 
ings will  provide  a  valuable  source  of 
Information  not  only  for  the  Congress 
and  the  public  but  It  will  also  do  much 
to  demonstrate  to  our  foreign  trading 
partners  that  our  economy  is  basically 
composed  of  small.  Independent  firms; 
that  there  is  increasing  Interest  in 
mutually  profitable  commercial  trade. 

Holding  hearings  in  the  field  will  en- 
able the  committee  to  hear  the  practical 
suggestions — always  the  best — of  those 
who  are  now,  those  who  want  to  be.  and 
those  who  should  be  connected  with  the 
export  field. 

The  committee  will  have  to  rely  on 
the  experts  to  provide  the  answers.  I  am 
sure  the  Milwaukee  hearings  will  help 
point  the  way  to  some  of  the  needed 
solutions. 

The  committee  will  be  happy  to  hear 
all  views.  Those  having  an  Interest  In  the 
subject  matter  are  In'vlted  to  contact 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ByMr.  TYDINGS: 
Testimony  by  him  before  Maryland  Con- 
stitutional  Convention   concerning  younger 
voting  age  and  Judicial  and  legislative  reform 
in  Maryland. 


VIETNAM— HOW  NOT  TO  UTILIZE 
AIRPOV^^R 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  last  December,  when  in  Viet- 
nam, I  became  deeply  impressed  with 
the  knowledge — no  surprise  because  of 
his  vast  experience — of  one  of  the  finest 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know.  Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
perience In  the  form  of  his  record,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  this  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Of- 
fice of  Information,  Public  Information 
Division  ] 

Maj.  Gen,  Gilbert  L,  Meters 

Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  836th  Air  Division.  MacDlll  Air 
F\5rce  Base,  on  1  April  1963.  Prior  to  his  as- 
signment here,  he  had  commanded  the  354th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing.  Myrtle  Beach  AFB, 
S.C,  since  3  Octot)er  1960.  Before  that,  he 
was  commander  of  the  4530th  Combat  Crew 
Training  Wing  at  Williams  AFB.  Arizona. 

A  veteran  of  more  than  27  years  service 
with  the  Air  Corps  and  Air  Force,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Canadian  National  Defense 
College  at  Klnston.  Ontario;  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege at  Maxwell  AFB.  Ala  ;  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  at  Norfolk,  Va, 
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General  Meyers  entered  military  service  in 
July  1936  at  Fort  SneUlng,  Minn.  He  attended 
pilot  training  at  Randolph  and  Kelly  Fields, 
Texas,  from  July  1937  to  June  1938.  His  first 
assignment  after  completing  pilot  training 
was  with  the  Eighth  Pursuit  Group  at  Lang- 
ley  Field.  Va. 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  11  he 
accepted  the  first  P-47  Thunderbolt  fighter 
for  use  by  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Later  he  had 
the  Job  of  familiarizing  General  John  K. 
Cannon,  the  man  for  whom  Cannon  AFB 
was  named,  with  the  aircraft's  flying  charac- 
teristics. 

Serrtng  with  the  368th  Fighter  Group,  his 
was  the  first  Air  Force  unit  to  land  In  France 
after  Normandy.  After  the  German  surrender. 
General  Meyers  served  with  the  Fifth  Air 
Force  in  the  Par  East  and  landed  at  Tachl- 
fcawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  only  days  after  the 
unofficial  Japanese  surrender. 

In  1946  he  assumed  command  of  the  First 
Fighter  Group  when  it  was  the  first  jet  fight- 
er unit  In  the  Air  Force.  In  1948  he  was 
assigned  to  Williams  AFB  for  a  year  and  a 
half  where  he  served  as  Commander  of  the 
primary  training  group  and  as  Deputy  Wing 
Commander.  In  1950  he  went  to  Korea  for 
two  years  as  Fifth  Air  Force  Director  of  Op- 
erations during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

His  other  post-war  assignments  Include: 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Operations,  Head- 
quarters TAG.  Langley  AFB.  Va.;  Vice  Com- 
mander of  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  Popw  AFB, 
N C;  and  Deputy  Dlrsctor  for  Requirements, 
Headquarters  tJSAF;  and  Commander  of  the 
27th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Cannon  AFB, 
N.M. 

Among  the  awards  and  decorations  he 
haa  received  are  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal 
with  seven  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  Bronze  Star 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  from  France.  Lux- 
embourg and  Belgium. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Recently,  General 
Meyers  testified  before  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Preparedness  Subcommittee;  and 
anyone  who  wants  to  leave,  for  a  minute, 
the  conclusions  of  the  armchair  strate- 
gists in  favor  of  the  opinion  of  one  in  the 
field  who  directed  this  air  war  imder  all 
these  rules,  restrictions,  regulations,  and 
other  instructions,  will  be  interested  in 
his  short,  concise,  and  entirely  extempo- 
raneous sutement  as  presented  to  the 
subcommittee.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Y\R- 
BORoucH  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  statement  will  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Tmitimont  of  Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  L   Meyehs. 

U.8.   AiB  Force.   Retired.   Former  DEPtrrY 

COMMA.NDER      OF      THE      7TH      AIB      FoRCE      IN 

Vietnam 

Senator  Stennis  Do  you  have  a  prepared 
statemenf 

General  Meyers.  I  do  not,  sir.  but  I  would 
like  to  make  some  opening  remarks. 

Senator  Stennis.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
prepared  In  wrltmg,  you  certainly  may  make 
some  opening  remarks  and  I  hope  you  do. 

General  Meyers.  First  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  you  gentlemen.  You  are 
obviously  dealing  with  a  subject  which  has 
been  ver>-  close  to  my  heart.  Having  spent 
about  16  months  In  Vietnam,  naturally  I  am 
extremely  Interested  In  what  Is  going  on  over 
there  to  this  day. 

I  think  that  In  any  review  or  look  at  the 
Vietnam  war.  first  you  must  look  at  the 
strategy  or  the  policy  which  Is  being  pur- 
sued over  there,  and  my  understanding,  of 
course,   is  that  we  have  three  stated  objec- 


tives. These  objectives  I  think  have  been 
given  to  the  committee  many  times,  and  in 
the  Interests  of  saving  time,  I  will  not  repeat 
them. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  military  man  that 
I  have  ever  talked  to  has  any  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  as  presented.  They  are  very 
straightforward,  and  easily  understood,  and  I 
think  capable  of  achievement. 

I  think  where  the  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion occurs  is  how  these  objectives  are  being 
carried  out;  sp>eclfically,  how  alrpower  Is 
being  used  In  North  Vietnam  to  Implement 
these  objectives. 

Associated  with  the  objectives,  there  Is 
another  policy  that  does  not  come  out  as 
loud  and  clear  as  the  three  stated  objectives. 
If  you  look  at  the  way  alrpower  has  been 
employed  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  very  obvious  that 
this  policy  exists.  This  policy  Is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  air  effort  on  a  graduated  con- 
trolled response  basis.  Initially,  as  we  went 
Into  this  war  conflict,  our  targets  were  just 
across  the  DMZ.  We  were  trying  to  create 
pressure  on  the  enemy,  and  hopefully  by 
doing  so  he  would  come  to  a  decision  that 
he  could  not  win  the  war,  and  would  agree 
to  some  sort  of  negotiated  settlement. 

graduated  pressure  GIVES  ENEMY  TIME 

This  policy  of  graduated  pressure  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  how  the  air  Is  being  employed 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  air  campaign 
In  Vietnam.  It  gives  the  enemy  time  to  take 
corrective  action  on  many  of  the  targets 
that  we  have  struck  and  nullify  the  results 
of  our  attacks. 

For  exsmiple,  consider  the  Interdiction 
program  against  bridge  targets  on  his  lines 
of  communications.  It  became  obvious  to 
him  of  course  that  this  was  a  target  complex 
that  we  were  going  to  destroy.  But  because 
we  did  It  piecemeal  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  he  was  able  to  put  the  material  that  he 
needed  to  repair  the  bridges  In  place,  so 
that  when  the  bridge  was  destroyed,  he 
would  cut  down  the  time  that  the  bridge  was 
out  of  use. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  put  cables  across 
the  rivers  and  the  Inlets  so  that  he  would 
have  a  means  of  crossing.  Ferryboats  were 
put  into  position  so  that  they  could  be 
utilized  immediately.  By  giving  him  this 
opportunity  to  organize  his  resources,  he 
could  cut  down  the  effect  of  the  destruction 
of  a  given  target. 

hit  power  FAdLrrlES  ON  PIECEMEAL  BASIS 

Another  specific  along  the  same  line.  Our 
attack  against  the  power  facilities  In  North 
Vietnam.  Again  this  was  done  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
about  2,000  portable  generators  that  have 
been  brought  into  Vietnam  to  replace  the 
loss  of  these  permanent  facilities. 

Obviously,  these  generators  did  not  exist 
initially,  but  because  of  the  long  period  of 
time  we  spent  destroying  them,  these  re- 
placement Items  were  provided,  so  the  Im- 
pact of  the  destruction  of  these  facilities 
was  lost. 

This  graduated  application  of  alrpower  I 
think  has  a  major  Impact  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  alrstrlkes  In  the  north.  That  Is 
the  point  that  I  would  like  to  get  across 
to  the  committee,  and  I  do  not  think  It  has 
been  emphasized,  at  least  In  the  press  re- 
ports that  I  have  read. 

The  targeting,  of  course,  In  North  Vietnam 
Is  also  very  pertinent  to  the  effectiveness  of 
our  air  efforts  up  there.  The  target  systems 
that  we  have  gone  after  In  the  past  have 
been  limited  In  scope  because  of  this  gradu- 
ated pressure  policy  that  we  were  pursuing, 
and  many  of  the  good,  more  lucrative  targets 
In  the  north  were  not  attacked. 

HAIPHONG  NO.    1   TO  MILITARy   MAN 

I  understand  that  additional  targets  have 
now  been  released.  Of  course  to  the  military 
man,  the  No.  1  target  In  North  Vietnam  Is 
the  port  of  Haiphong.  This  port  represents  to 


North  Vietnam  what  the  Industrial  capacity 
of  Germany  and  Japan  represented  to  them 
during  the  World  War  II  time  period. 

North  Vietnam  Is  basically  an  agrarian 
country.  They  do  not  have  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  wherewithal  to  fight  a 
war.  As  a  result  of  this,  they  must  import 
these  necessities.  A  great  deal  must  of  nece.s- 
slty  come  through  the  port  at  Haiphong.  It 
has  been  estimated  to  be  somewhere  between 
75  and  85  percent  of  the  total  North  Vietnam 
Imports  enter  through  this  p)ort.  The  remain- 
ing percent  enters  through  the  northeast 
railroad  and  road  nets  from  China. 

DOESN'T    MAKE    SENSE 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  we 
would  put  thousands  of  sorties  Into  North 
Vietnam  on  armed  reconnaissance  when  the 
material  we  are  trying  to  destroy  is  located 
In  a  very  vulnerable  position  as  it  Is  off- 
loaded from  the  ships  In  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. Why  do  we  leave  the  equipment  un- 
molested In  these  ports,  and  then  attempt  to 
relocate  and  destroy  it  as  it  moves  down 
hundreds  of  miles  of  Jungle  trails?  This  Is  a 
very  difficult  thing  obviously  for  our  pilots  to 
accomplish.  Obviously  a  port  1b  a  very  vul- 
nerable facility,  because  the  material  has  to 
be  distributed  after  it  Is  unloaded  and  stored. 
It  Is  a  very  lucrative  military  target,  and  that 
Is  the  point  In  time  to  bring  your  alrpower 
to  prevail  against  the  material,  not  after  It 
has  been  scattered  all  over  the  country  of 
North  Vietnam. 
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DEMONSTRATION  AT  THE 
PENTAGON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  agencies  and  representatives 
of  Government  who  dealt  with  the  dem- 
onstrators against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
at  the  Pentagon  are  due  credit  and 
praise,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  discharged  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  troops  and  their  officers,  the  U.S. 
marshals  and  all  who  faced  the  pro- 
testers displayed  admirable  firmness  as 
well  as  restraint  in  their  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  drawn  up  to  govern 
the  demonstration.  Theirs  was  a  difiBcult 
and  delicate  task,  indeed.  Great  blood- 
shed could  havp  occurred.  That  it  did 
not  is  a  tribute  to  the  careful  planning 
that  preceded  the  demonstration  and  the 
effective  way  the  plans  were  carried  out. 

I  compliment  the  Depmrtment  of  De- 
fense, the  Justice  Department,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  police, 
and  all  who  had  a  part  in  handling  this 
unusual  situation.  The  constitutional 
rights  of  the  demonstrators  were  pro- 
tected, and  at  the  same  time  those  who 
broke  the  law  or  violated  the  regulations 
were  dealt  with  quickly,  firmly,  and  I 
think  justly. 

It  is  reassuring  to  all  citizens  to  see 
their  Government  respond  as  efficiently 
and  as  responsibly  as  it  did.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  firm  detcnninatlon  ex- 
hibited by  all  the  agencies  involved  has 
served  notice  that  efforts  to  disrupt  the 
operations  of  Government  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

Hanoi's  comments  on  the  demonstra- 
tion are  proof  enough  that  the  Commu- 
nists welcomed  it.  I  .stated  last  week  that 
they  had  a  hand  in  fomenting  it.  It  is 
certain  the  demonstration  served  their 
ends.  Hanoi  will  never  negotiate,  nor 
make  any  move  toward  peace,  as  long 
as  it  believes  that  dissatisfaction  with 


the  war  may  eventually  cause  America 
to  withdraw.  Saturday's  demonstration 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  re- 
enforce  that  belief. 

It  was  ridiculous  of  Hanoi,  however, 
to  say  that  repressive  t£u;tics  could  not 
pre\ent  the  demonstration.  The  demon- 
strators, as  everyone  knows,  were  given 
official  permission  by  their  Government 
to  stage  the  protest.  Repressive  tactics 
were  used  only  when  they  violated  the 
rules  or  broke  the  law 


PERSONALITY:   DR.  ARMAND 
HAMMER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  October  22,  contains 
a  personality  story  about  one  of  the  most 
successful  businessmen  in  the  Nation.  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  who  has 
engaged  in  his  hfetlme  in  a  number  of 
ventures  but.  at  the  same  time,  has  been 
able  to  retain  a  continuing  and  firsthand 
Interest  in  the  works  of  the  old  master 
of  western  painting  and  sculpture, 
Charles  Marion  Russell. 

In  a  sense,  we  look  upon  Dr.  Hammer 
as  a  Montanan  because  of  the  personal 
interest  he  has  developed  in  the  works 
of  Charlie  Russell  in  all  his  fields  of 
artistic  endeavor.  The  finest  bronze 
sculpture  Russell  ever  made  has  been 
presented  as  a  gift  to  the  White  House 
by  Dr.  Hammer  and.  therefore,  to  the 
American  people.  Within  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks  a  formal  acceptance  cere- 
mony will  take  place  at  the  White  House, 
and  it  is  my  hope  at  that  time  to  Join 
with  Dr.  Hammer  and  the  President  and 
his  wife  when  the  official  presentation  is 
made.  It  will  be  good  to  have  a  bit  of 
Montana  in  the  President's  House  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  Nation  of  this 
great  Montanan's  contribution  to  the 
art  and  the  histor>'  of  the  Republic. 

We  of  Montana  will  be  deeply  indebted 
to  Dr.  Armand  Hammer  for  his  sense 
of  history  in  presenting  this  remarkable 
work  of  Charlie  Russell's  to  the  First 
Family  in  the  White  House  and,  thereby, 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Russell  Bronze  Given  to  White 
Hou.se."  relating  to  the  Russell  sculpture 
"Meat  for  Wild  Men."  written  by  Betty 
Beale,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  August  25,  1967.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  22.   1967) 

Personality;    Dr.   Armand   Hammer 

(By  William  D.Smith) 

At  one  time  or  another  in  his  69  years. 
Armand  Hammer  has  made  money  on  Aber- 
deen Angus  cattle,  asbestos,  bourbon,  barrel 
staves,  caviar,  chloroform,  furs,  gas.  hides. 
Jade,  jeweled  Easter  eggs,  mouthwash,  oil 
wells,  paintings,  pencils,  a  radio  network, 
shampoo,  sheep's  intestines,  tractors,  vodka 
and  wheat. 

Dr.  Hammer  Is  also  a  fully  qualified  physi- 
cian, but  he  has  never  made  a  penny  as  a 
doctor.  Medicine.  In  fact.  Is  one  of  the  few 
things  that  he  has  not  turned  Into  a  profit- 
making  venture. 

He  Is  now  the  president  of  the  Occidental 
Petroleima    Corporation,    a    company    whose 


corporate  personality  has  taken  on  the  suc- 
cess, excitement  and  eclectic  nattire  of  Its 
present  chief  executive. 

When  Dr.  Hammer  first  became  Involved 
In  Occidental  in  1956,  the  company's  stock 
sold  for  18  cents  a  share  and  had  a  net  worth 
of  less  than  $50,000.  On  Friday,  the  com- 
pany's stock  closed  at  88^'s  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  Occidental  had  assets  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

The  resurrection  of  Occidental,  a  company 
that  was  ready  to  declare  bankruptcy  only 
11  years  ago,  came  about  by  pure  chance. 
Dr.  Hammer  moved  to  California  In  1955  to 
retire  in  the  sun  with  the  $e.5-mllllon  he  had 
received  from  Schenley  Industries  for  his 
J.  W.  Dant  &  Co.,  the  manufacturer  of  the 
nation's  No.  1  bottled-ln-bond  bourbon. 

He  soon  became  bored  with  the  sun.  sand 
and  do-nothing  routine.  A  friend  approached 
him  and  asked  him  to  finance  two  wildcat 
wells  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  for  $120,000.  'T 
looked  at  the  company,  which  was  then  sell- 
ing at  20  cents  a  share,  and  told  my  friend 
It  was  not  worth  even  the  20  cents  a  share," 
Dr.  Hammer  commented 

The  friend  told  Dr.  Hammer  of  the  tax 
advantages  In  oil  and  the  retired  millionaire 
decided  to  take  a  fling.  Both  wells  came  In 
"much  to  my  surprise,"  the  doctor  says. 

The  management  of  Occidental  next  asked 
Dr.  Hammer  for  $1  million  to  obtain  11  oil 
leases  In  Xx>s  Angeles. 

In  1957,  Occidental  asked  Dr.  Hammer  to 
be  president  of  the  company.  "My  first 
thought  was.  well,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  oil  business  so  1  had  better  start 
hiring  the  people  who  do,"  he  explained. 

Dr,  Hammer  contends  In  his  low-keyed 
but  dynamic  voice  that  this  Is  the  flrst 
principle  of  good  business  management:  "Get 
the  people  who  best  know  how  to  do  the  Job 
and  you  can't  go  wrong." 

He  explained : 

"I  didn't  even  know  who  knew  the  oil 
business  so  I  asked  my  bank,  the  Chase 
Manhattan,  to  give  me  the  name  of  the  per- 
son they  thought  was  the  most  knowledge- 
able oil  consultant.  They  told  me  about  N 
Van  Wlngen,  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

"I  put  him  on  the  board  and  then  asked 
him  to  pick  the  best  oil  man  on  the  coast. 
He  named  Eugene  C.  Reed  Occidental  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  hire  Reed  for  a  sal- 
ary so  I  offered  him  opportunity  through 
stock  options  Instead." 

This  Is  Dr.  Hammer's  second  principle  of 
business  management:  Give  people  oppor- 
tunity through  Incentives  such  as  stock  op- 
tions and  they  will  produce. 

"I  told  Gene  Reed  this  was  a  chance  to 
make  a  million  and  he  said.  'well.  I  always 
wanted  to  make  a  million.'  and  accepted." 
Mr.  Reed,  who  recently  retired  as  executive 
vice  president,  made  his  million  many  times 
over. 

This  formula  of  offering  a  prospective  em- 
ploye a  chance  at  big  money  rather  than  a 
large  salary  attracted  many  other  top  oil 
[leople  to  the  rapidly  expanding  company. 
■'They  left  security  to  take  the  big  chance," 
he  observed. 

Occidental's  army  of  experts  led  by  Mr. 
Reed  and  spurred  by  Dr.  Hammer  found  gas 
and  oil  with  amazing  regularity  In  the  Cali- 
fornia area.  In  1960,  the  company  went  Into 
the  fertilizer  business  with  the  purchase  of 
the  Best  Fertilizer  Company 

In  1961,  Occldent.al  made  what  would 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  moves 
In  the  recent  history  of  the  oil  Industry. 
Dr.  Hammer  and  his  team  went  to  Libya  and 
asked  for  oil  concessions.  The  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment said  It  would  give  the  concessions 
If  Occidental  would  also  built  a  fertilizer 
plant. 

Dr.  Hammer  approached  the  International 
Ore  and  Fertilizer  Company,  a  worldwide  ag- 
ricultural chemical  marketing  operation,  in 
an  effort  to  make  a  deal  on  Libya's  request 


During  the  negotiations.  Dr.  Hammer  decided 
to  acquire  the  company. 

In  1965.  Libya  opened  Its  land  area  to 
competitive  bidding  by  the  oil  companies. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  major  Inter- 
national oil  giants.  Occidental  was  awarded 
choice  sites  at  a  price  considerably  lower 
than  some  of  the  competing  bids  Occi- 
dental's offer,  of  course,  had  Included  plans 
for  a  fertilizer  plant 

Since  1965,  Occidentals  Libyan  conces8J,ons 
have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  world's  major 
oil  deposits,  exceeding  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic estimates.  In  the  words  of  a  Wall 
Street  analyst.  "With  one  fell  swoop.  It 
placed  Occidental  In  the  class  of  the  major 
petroleum  giants." 

WhUe  Dr.  Hammer  was  making  his  way  In 
the  oil  business,  he  was  also  spreading  Occi- 
dental's wings  to  cover  petrochemicals,  sul- 
phur, minerals  and  homebulldlng.  Most  of 
the  diversification  came  through  acquisitions 
and  almost  every  venture  has  proven  profit- 
able. 

Hov/  does  this  Jack  of  many  businesses 
and  master  of  what  would  seem  all  describe 
himself?  "I  am  flrst  and  foremost  a  catalyst — 
I  bring  people  and  situations  together." 

Dr.  Hammer  organized  his  flrst  mlUlon- 
dollar  business,  a  wholesale  chemical  con- 
cern, while  still  a  student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Medicine. 

While  waiting  to  begin  his  Internship.  Dr. 
Hammer  heard  about  the  famine  in  Russia 
following  World  War  I.  With  some  of  the 
money  he  earned  while  a  student,  he  bought 
a  surplus  field  hospital  and  took  It  to  the 
famine  area. 

Seeing  that  the  people  needed  food,  not 
medicine,  he  told  Soviet  officials:  "I  will 
bring  over  ships  filled  with  grain  If  you  will 
fill  them  with  products  I  can  sell  In  Amer- 
ica." The  Russian  officials  agreed.  He  became 
something  of  a  hero  in  Russia  and  at  the 
same  time  established  a  very  profitable  ex- 
port-Import business  representing  38  leading 
American  manufacturing  companies.  He  ob- 
tained the  first  concession  awarded  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  an  asbestos  mine  In  the 
Ural  Mountains. 

Why  Is  Dr.  Hammer  still  working  16  hours 
a  day  seven  days  a  week  when  he  has 
achieved  both  fame  and  fortune?  "Believe 
me.  I  would  pay  Occidental  to  let  me  work" 
Is  the  way  he  puts  It. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
Aug.  25.  1967] 

"Meat   tor    Wildmen":    Rttsseli,   Bronze 

Given  to  White  Hoi^se 

(By  Betty  Beale) 

The  White  House  has  acquired  a  bronze 
by  the  famous  cowboy  artist  of  Montana. 
Charles  Russell.  It  is  entitled  "Meat  for  Wild- 
men"  and  called  by  the  donor  the  finest 
bronze  Russell  ever  created. 

The  sculpture  was  rushed  to  Wttshlngton 
from  New  York  yesterday  to  arrive  on  the 
day  of  the  dinner  commemorating  Montana 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  25  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  majority  leader  called  the  Presi- 
dent to  tell  him  of  the  offer  of  the  gift  by 
Armand  Hammer,  president  of  the  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Co..  and  President  John- 
son expressed  his  pleasure  In  receiving  It. 

It  all  came  about  because  the  White  House 
dinner  for  the  Shah  of  Iran.  Both  Mansfield 
and  Hammer  were  at  that  party  and  admired 
the  western  bronze  by  Remington  that  U 
spotlighted  in  the  downstairs  corridor. 

Hammer  reports  the  senator  remarked 
somewhat  longingly.  "Wouldn't  It  be  marvel- 
ous if  someone  would  present  to  the  White 
House  a  Russell  bronze  as  a  match  for  tlie 
Remington?" 

Mansfield  knew  that  Hammer  had  the 
largest  collection  of  Russell  sculpture  In  the 
world  because  he  bought  the  whole  contents 
of  the  artist's  house.  Hammer  took  the  hint 
and  called  his  brother  Victor,  of  the  Hammer 
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Galleries  In  New  York;   to  ship  the  bronze 
down  at  once,  and  It  arrived  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Johnson  told  hin^  at  the  dinner  hon- 
oring Manfifleld  last  night  that  she  had 
walked  around  It,  admiring  It,  and  was  so 
happy  It  was  In  the  White  House.  She  also 


ment  both  upon  the  mllite.ry  and  political 
aspects  of  the  war,  and  of  the  bombing, 
are  of  the  highest  order.  He  does,  in  this 
article,  which  I  have  taken  from  the 
Sunday  Star  of  October  22,  1967,  recount 
told  him  She  was  going  to  put  It  where  the     the  history  of  the  bombkig  strategy,  the     ;:^eiirn"  b^Tman\°or'us*ha^^ro'^t^iii 

-^e  scSt^  re^Sngo^  a  revolving  stand     ---^  fveryone's  attention  and.  further,     evolving  situation  in  the  following  years 


that  oiir  government  should  undertake  with 
the  Vietnamese  the  measures  outlined  herein, 
but  should  then  consider  and  face  Uie 
broader  question  beyond."  We  did  not  decide 
at  the  time  of  our  report  to  recommend  the 
use  of  air  power  "to  strike  the  soxirces  of 

commend     ty  very  much  in  mind  as  we  watched  the 


ave  feet  in  height.  Is  three  feet  long,  two 
feet  wide  and  one  foot  high,  said  Hammer. 
Only  10  bronzes  were  cast  from  the  original 
wax  model  which  Is  In  Montana's  Historical 
Museum. 

It  deplete  Indians  on  horseback  attacking 
a  buffalo. 


THE   HUNGARIAN    REVOLUTION    OF 
1956 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
recognized  as  the  11th  anniversary-  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956. 

It  Is.  therefore,  fitting  that  we  look 
back  to  that  heroic  event  and  recall  the 
historic  happenings  which,  for  a  period 
of  several  days,  held  the  world  spell- 
bound. 

Eleven  years  ago  Hungarians  rose  up 
against  the  Soviet-imposed  Communist 
regime.  What  we  were  then  witnessing 
was  a  spontaneous,  popular  outburst  of 
protest  against  an  alien.  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. 

A  new  and  free  government  was  In- 
stalled at  the  capital  of  Budapest.  With 
human  courage  and  the  simplest,  man- 
made  Instruments  of  battle.  Hungarians 
had  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  imperialism. 

Mr.  President,  no  event  since  then  has 
quite  equaled  the  drama  of  those  days. 
The  high,  unambiguous  aspirations  of 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  will 
live  forever  as  a  testament  to  man's 
never-ending  search  for  liberty  and 
dignity. 

The  struggle  of  that  day  carries  great 
meaning  for  all  Americans.  For  we  were 
once  again  reminded  that  the  Ideals  and 
rights  enjoyed  in  this  country  are  truly 
universal  in  scope. 

The  proud  hlstoiT  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  will  live  as  long  as  men  are 
possessed  of  the  natural  Instinct  to  be 
free. 

Together  with  thousands  of  Americans 
and  native  Hungarians  living  In  the 
United  States,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  brave 
patriots  who  In  1956  raised  the  banner 
of  freedom  to  Its  zenith. 


VIEWS  OF  GEN.  MAXWELL  TAY- 
LOR ON  CONTINUED  BOMBING  OP 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  U.S.  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  as  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  has  written,  "is  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  it  was  begun, 
not  perfectly  but  in  such  measures  to 
represent  an  indispensable  element  of 
our  overall  strategy." 

General  Taylor,  in  a  forceful  article 
defending  continued  bombing,  points  out 
anew  that  the  purpose  of  this  most  con- 
troversial aspect  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  to  convince  our  adversary  of  the  futil- 
ity of  his  attempt  to  Impose  a  Communist 
regime  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

General  Taylor's  credentials  to  corn- 


want  to  commend  the  Washington  Star 
for  publishing  the  article.  The  Star  is 
among  the  newspapers  which  have  edi- 
torially called  for  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  attacks  against  North  Vietnam, 
we  may  recall.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  edi- 
torial fairness  by  its  editors  that  has  led 
the  Star  to  publish  General  Taylor's 
article  in  rebuttal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor's  article 
citing  the  reasons  for  continued  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  for  Continued  Bombing  of 
North  Vietnam 
(By  Maxwell  Taylor) 
The  basic  case  for  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  the  need  to  do  everything  possible 
by  all  available  means  to  create  a  situation 
for  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  such  that,  from 
considerations  of  self-interest,  they  will 
change  their  ways  and  cease  the  aggression 
against  the  South.  Since  air  power  Is  a  unique 
asset  on  our  side  (Just  as  guerrilla  power  Is 
uniquely  theirs).  It  Is  only  commonsense 
for  us  to  exploit  this  weapon  to  the  maximum 
consistent  with  the  unusual  context  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  would  stress  that  the 
context  Is  unusual,  a  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  departure  from  what  many  would 
caU  the  normal  use  of  air  power  as  demon- 
strated In  past  conflicts. 

The  decision  to  attack  the  military  target 
system  In  North  Vietnam  was  taken  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1965.  only  after  long  debate  and  much 
heart-searching  within  our  leadership  which 
had  lasted  literally  for  years.  I  became  per- 
sonally involved  in  the  Issue  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  Vietnam  In  October,  1961.  as 
a  member  of  a  mission  sent  by  President 
Kennedy  to  review  the  deteriorating  situa- 
tion which  had  resulted  from  the  effects 
of  the  "War  of  Liberation"  declared  In  1959 
by  Hanoi  against  South  Vietnam.  By  the 
evidence,  we  became  deeply  Impressed  with 
the  growing  threat  to  the  Dlem  government 
and.  indeed,  to  the  security  of  the  entire 
country  posed  by  the  accelerated  guerrilla 
campaign.  Reflecting  upon  the  slgnlflcance 
of  the  events  which  we  were  witnessing,  we 
Included  In  our  report  to  President  Kennedy 
the  following  remarks: 

"While  we  feel  that  the  program  recom- 
mended represents  those  measures  which 
should  be  taken  In  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia,  I  would 
not  suggest  that  It  Is  the  final  word.  Future 
needs  beyond  this  program  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  settlement  we  obtain  In  Laos  and 
the  manner  In  which  Hanoi  decides  to  adjust 
Its  conduct  to  that  settlement.  If  the  Hanoi 
decision  Is  to  continue  the  Irregular  war  de- 
cl£ired  on  South  Vietnam  In  1959  with  con- 
tinued Infiltration  and  covert  support  of 
guerrilla  bands  in  the  territory  of  our  ally, 
we  will  then  have  to  decide  whefther  to 
accept  as  legitimate  the  continued  guidance, 
training  and  support  of  a  guerrilla  war  across 
an  International  boundary,  while  the  at- 
tacked react  only  Inside  their  borders.  Can 
we  admit  the  establishment  of  the  common 
law  that  the  party  attacked  and  his  friends 
are  denied  the  right  to  strike  the  source 
of  aggression,  after  the  fact  of  external  ag- 
gression Is  clearly  established?  It  Is  our  view 


A    CRTTICAI,    PERIOD 

I  arrived  In  Saigon  as  Ambassador  In  July. 
1964.  and  Inherited  the  political  consequences 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Dlem  government  In 
the  previous  November.  How  historians  will 
eventuality  appraise  the  slgnlflcance  of  this 
event  I  do  not  know,  but  Its  Immediate  result 
was  a  period  of  critical  political  Instability 
with  coup  following  coup  as  governments 
were  overturned  by  the  unresisted  pressure 
of  power  seeking  minority  groups. 

To  the  Communist  leadership  In  Hanoi  and 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  disappearance  of  their 
principal  enemy.  President  Dlem,  was  a  boon 
which  offered  them  unexpected  opportunities 
which  they  were  quick  to  realize.  From  their 
point  of  view,  the  entire  year  of  1964  was  a 
period  of  exploitation  of  the  fall  of  Dlem 
during  which  they  tried  to  score  dramatic 
military  or  political  successes,  hoping  to 
clinch  the  victory  which  they  now  felt  to  be 
within  their  reach.  On  our  side,  we  worked 
feverishly  to  shore  up  the  government  in 
Saigon  and  to  Increase  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces — military,  paramUltary  and  po- 
lice— still  hoping  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
growing  guerrilla  threat  with  Indigenous  re- 
sources. We  lived  dangerously  In  this  period, 
never  sure  from  night  to  night  when  a  new 
coup  might  overthrow  another  feeble  gov- 
ernment or  when  we  might  lose  some  Im- 
portant provincial  town  to  a  surprise  attack 
or  a  military  base  to  mortar  Are. 

Toward  the  end  of  1964,  the  enemy  began  to 
take  as  prime  targets  the  American  bases 
and  billets  throughout  the  country  and 
Inflicted  serious  losses  In  the  mortar  attack 
upon  the  Blen  Hoa  airfield  In  November,  the 
bombing  of  the  American-occupied  Brlnh 
Hotel  In  Saigon  on  Christmas  Eve  and  the 
mortaring  of  the  airfield  at  Pleiku  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1965.  In  all.  we  were  faced  with  a  gen- 
erally deteriorating  situation  characterized 
by  continued  political  turmoil,  minority 
conflicts  both  within  the  population  and 
within  the  Armed  Forces,  mounting  terrorism 
against  U.S.  personnel  and  deepening  dis- 
couragement throughout  South  Vietnam. 
These  adverse  trends  led  me  to  conclude  In 
late  1964  that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
must  employ  the  unused  resource  repre- 
sented by  our  preponderant  air  power  to  carry 
the  war  to  the  North  and  "to  strike  the 
source  of  aggression"  four  years  after  we  had 
flrst  seriously  considered  It. 

THREE    CLEAR    PURPOSES 

When,  after  the  attack  on  Pleiku.  the  de- 
cision was  taken  to  initiate  the  air  campaign. 
It  was  done  for  the  clear  purposes  which 
seemed  valid  at  the  time  and  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  remain  v.iUd  today  to  Justify  the 
continuation  of  the  bombing.  The  first  was 
to  encourage  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
by  the  knowledge  that,  at  long  last,  the  home- 
land of  the  enemy  was  being  attacked  In 
some  small  compensation  for  the  heavy  losses 
Indicted  upon  South  Vietnam  through  the 
long  years  of  the  guerrilla  aggression. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  use  air  power 
Insofar  as  air  power  could  be  effective  to 
limit  and  make  more  difficult  the  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam 
Into  South  Vietnam.  I  would  emphasize  that 
no  one  Involved  In  this  decision  thought 
then  or  thinks  now  that  air  power  alone  can 
stop  the  infiltration  from  the  North  Our 
experience  In  World  War  II  and  In  Korea 
has  Indicated  clearly  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  effectiveness  of  air  attacks  In  keeping 
determined  men  from  moving  supplies  and 
equipment  on  the  ground  under  air  attack. 
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However,  that  same  experience  also  Indicated 
that  air  power  can  Indeed  set  limits  on  the 
size  of  forces  which  can  be  maintained  in 
combat  and  can  restrict  the  tempo  of  that 
combat  when  the  enemy  lines  of  communica- 
tion are  vinder  constant  air  attack. 

The  third  purpose  was  political  and  psy- 
chological in  nature — the  need  to  remind  the 
leadership  in  Hanoi  that  henceforth  they  no 
longer  operated  in  a  sanctuary  free  from  at- 
tack and  that,  as  time  went  on,  their 
homeland  would  pay  an  increasing  price  for 
the  continuation  of  the  aggression  against 
the  South. 

Those  being  the  purposes  of  the  air  cam- 
paign, we  may  appropriately  Inquire  to  what 
extent  they  have  been  fulfilled.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  answered  that  question  with 
minimum  words,  saying:  "Weighted  against 
its  stated  objectives,  the  bombing  campaign 
has  been  successful  "  It  was  clearly  success- 
ful in  1965  in  raising  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  were  overjoyed  when  they 
first  received  the  news  of  the  initiation  of 
the  air  attacks.  One  must  add.  however,  that 
this  icind  of  lift  Is  transitory  and  today  the 
bombing  attacks  on  the  North  are  so  com- 
monplace that  they  occur  without  much 
comment  or  reaction  in  the  South.  However, 
we  should  remind  ourselves  that  If,  for  no 
good  reason  and  in  exchange  for  no  clear 
reciprocal  advantage,  these  attacks  were  sig- 
nlflcantly  curtailed  or  stopped,  there  would 
be  a  most  serious  negative  reaction  through- 
out South  Vietnam  that  could  have  serious 
effects  upon  the  willingness  of  this  long-suf- 
fering people  to  continue  a  struggle  which, 
beginning  as  political  subversion  In  1954.  Is 
now  in  its  13th  year. 

INTERDICTION    ETTECT 

With  regard  to  the  Interdiction  effect  of 
the  bombing  campaign.  I  would  concede  at 
once  that,  as  expected.  It  has  not  succeeded 
In  stopping  Infiltration  from  North  to  South. 
Although  I  have  no  particular  confidence  In 
the  accuracy  of  our  estimate  of  the  dally 
tonnage  required  to  support  the  enemy  forces 
In  South  Vietnam,  which  the  growing  use 
of  artillery  and  heavy  rockets  Is  greatly  in- 
creasing. I  would  also  concede  that  the 
bombing  In  Itself  is  never  likely  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  below  the  ab- 
solute minimum  required  to  keep  the  present 
forces  alive  and  operating  at  the  currently 
low  level  of  combat  activity.  On  this  jxjlnt 
of  combat  activity,  our  information  indicates 
that  an  enemy  battalion  does  not  average 
in  combat  much  more  than  one  day  per 
month,  a  level  of  activity  which  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  four  to  six  days  per  week 
of  activity  of  maneuver  battalions  on  our 
side.  So  If  the  bombing  has  not  stopped  the 
Infiltration,  there  Is  much  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  It  has  succeeded  In  making  the 
movement  of  men  and  supplies  to  the  com- 
bat zone  slow,  difficult  and  costly.  It  sub- 
stantially Increases  the  number  of  men  and 
tons  which  must  be  dispatched  from  the 
North  to  get  one  man  or  one  ton  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tet  bombing  pause  In 
February  of  this  year,  we  had  photographic 
evidence  of  the  eagerness  of  the  enemy  to 
take  advantage  of  any  suspension  of  the 
bombing  to  move  men  and  supplies  with  Im- 
punity m  maximum  numbers  with  maximum 
speed.  When  the  preannounced  hour  for  the 
Tet  suspension  arrived,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese logistic  system  moved  Immediately  Into 
high  gear,  speeding  ships,  trucks,  trains  and 
aircraft  from  North  to  South  with  maximum 
tonnage  to  take  advantage  of  a  sky  clear  of 
bombers.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cargo 
moved  In  this  period  was  at  a  rate  15  to  20 
times  great«r  than  that  normal  under  con- 
ditions of  bombing.  It  was  an  Impressive 
demonstration  of  the  capacity  and  efficiency 
of  the  logistic  system  of  the  North  and  a  re- 
minder of  the  war-sustaining  capability 
there  which  Is  held  In  restraint  by  our 
bombing. 
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With  regard  to  the  third  purpose,  that  of 
Imposing  a  heavy  price  on  North  Vietnam 
for  the  conduct  of  the  aggression  In  the 
South,  the  most  eloquent  testimonial  of  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  the  concerted  propa- 
ganda campaign  waged  from  every  Commu- 
nist capital  to  force  the  U.S.  to  give  up  the 
bombing  campaign.  Knowing  our  long- 
standing desire  for  peace  negotiations,  the 
Communists  have  set  as  a  price  for  discus- 
sions the  prior  cessation  of  the  bombing,  ob- 
viously the  one  action  above  all  others  which 
they  would  wish  us  to  take.  I  shall  not 
lengWjen  this  article  by  repeating  the  widely 
published  tabulations  of  bomb  damage  to 
communications,  power,  petrolevun.  and  the 
supply  system  of  North  Vietnam  which  con- 
stitute the  statistical  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bombing  In  reducing  the  war- 
n:aklng  and  war-sustaining  capability  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Imposing  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  fragile  economy.  It  has.  In  effect,  open- 
ed up  a  second  combat  front  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  must  defend  at  great  cost.  We 
estimate  that  over  500.000  people  have  been 
diverted  from  military  or  civil  pursuits  to 
contribvite  to  air  defense  and  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  bombing.  This  Is  an 
important  diversion  of  manpower  already 
ereatly  taxed  to  replace  the  hea\-y  battlefield 
losses  In  South  Vietnam.  This  second  front 
opened  and  maintained  by  our  bombers  o.l- 
sets  to  some  degree  the  guerrilla  battle  front 
in  the  rear  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Both 
employ  the  bomb  as  a  primarj-  weapon,  ours 
delivered  by  aircraft,  theirs  delivered  by  guer- 
rilla terrorists.  This  analogy  should  be  borne 
In  mind  when  one  considers  the  reciprocity 
which  we  should  require  In  exchange  for  any 
suspension  or  cessation  of  the  bombing. 

One  may  observe  that  If,  In  relation  to  Its 
purposes,  the  bombing  campaign  is  so  suc- 
cessful. It  is  odd  that  so  many  people  are 
urging  our  government  to  end  or  to  modify 
it  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  air  campaign 
is  by  far  the  most  controversial  element  of 
our  entire  strategy  and  there  is  certainly  some 
grounds  to  think  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  It  U  It  causes  so  much 
domestic  and  international  criticism. 

As  I  understand  them,  the  critics  fall  into 
two  classes^those  who  say  the  bombing  cam- 
paign does  too  little  and  should  be  stepped 
up  and  those  on  the  other  fiank  of  the  argu- 
ment who  say  the  bombing  campaign  does  too 
much  and  should  be  stepped  down  or 
stopped. 

CASE    FOB    "HAWKS" 

The  case  for  the  "hawks"  who  say  we 
should  bomb  more  targets  and  bomb  them 
harder  rests  upon  a  question  of  Judgment, 
namely,  how  fast  and  how  far  should  we  ap- 
ply the  pressure  represented  by  our  air  capa- 
bilities. At  the  outset,  our  leaders  delllier- 
ately  decided  to  apply  this  pressure  slowly 
and  gradually  in  order  to  give  ample  time 
to  the  Hanoi  leaders  to  reflect  and  to  adjust 
their  behavior.  This  gradualism  In  the  use 
of  military  force  was  dictated  by  a  ntimber 
of  concerns  all  of  which  would  seem  under- 
standable and  Indeed  commendable.  In  a 
world  of  high  tension  politics  and  nuclear 
arsenals,  any  responsible  government  should 
go  slow  In  taking  actions  which  might  con- 
ceivably result  In  misunderstandings  or 
over-reaction  leading  to  the  outbreak  of 
major  hostilities.  In  the  particular  case  of 
North  Vietnam,  there  has  been  the  added 
reason  that  we  wished  to  bring  Hanoi  to  its 
senses  In  time  and  in  condition  to  exert 
Influence  upon  the  terminal  settlement  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  often  reminded  that 
even  if  Hanoi  ceased  to  exist  tonight,  there 
would  still  be  over  100,000  armed  men  In 
South  Vietnam  who  might  continue  the  con- 
flict almost  indefinitely  If  left  to  their  owni 
hopeless  devices.  We  can  find  many  examples 
among  the  Japanese  forces  by-passed  In  our 
Pacific  campaign  of  units  which  maintained 


themselves  In  the  field  for  years  v.ithout 
communication  or  assistance  frcm  the  home- 
land. Such  conditions,  if  reproduced  in  Soutn 
Vietnam,  would  present  a  formidable  long- 
term  problem  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
indirectly  for  us.  Hence  the  preservation  of 
Hanoi  as  a  government  In  being,  potentially 
capable  of  Joining  with  us  at  some  time  in 
resolving  the  entire  Vietnamese  problem, 
would  seem  a  clear  advantage — at  least  as 
of  now. 

If  one  accepts  this  point  of  view,  then  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  air  preestire  becomes  a 
matter  of  Judgment  and  those  who  criticize 
the  slowness  of  the  Increase  cannot  prove 
their  case  any  more  than  can  thoee  who  de- 
fend the  current  tempo  Is  it  more  effective 
to  move  rapidly  through  the  target  system 
to  the  point  where  little  remains  except 
Hanoi  itself  or  rather  slowly  so  that  the 
enemy  always  has  something  of  value  to  sal- 
vage if  he  will  mend  his  ways?  My  own  feel- 
ing Is  that  the  rate  has  been  about  right  and 
that  the  Important  thing  is  not  so  much  a 
further  expansion  of  the  target  system  as  is 
the  relentiessness  with  which  we  continue 
day  after  day  to  maintain  the  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam  with  a  constancy  enforcing 
the  Impression  of  the  Inexorability  of  ulti- 
mate defeat. 

For  those  who  would  end  or  sharply  curtail 
the  bombing  of  the  North.  I  would  point  to 
the  serious  consequences  of  such  action.  If 
the  morale  of  South  Vietnam  rose  upwn  the 
initiation  of  the  bombing,  it  could  fall  dis- 
astrously low  If,  for  no  valid  reason,  we 
ended  It.  There  would  be  a  similar  reaction 
among  our  own  troops  who  at  present  are 
fighting  magnificently  In  seeming  oblivion  to 
the  doubts  and  misgivings  which  bedevil 
some  Americans  at  home.  Our  leaders  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  explain  to  them,  or 
for  that  matter  to  their  families,  why  they 
were  being  deprived  of  the  protection  repre- 
sented by  the  bombing  attacks  on  the  logistic 
system  of  North  Vietnam.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, I  would  expect  a  wave  of  violent  crit- 
icism In  the  U.S.  which  would  far  exceed  the 
complaints  which  we  are  hearing  now 

EFFECTS    ON    HANOI 

The  effect  upon  the  Hanoi  leadership  would 
also  be  adverse  to  our  Interest.  Ho  and  his 
colleagues  would  be  overjoyed  at  a  success 
which  they  would  attribute  to  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  pressures  generated  by 
their  propaganda  and  the  weakness  of  the 
American  Government.  If  the  latter  could 
be  comi>elled  to  give  up  so  clear  an  asset  as 
the  bombing,  the  Communist  leaders  would 
expect  to  be  able  to  win  any  contested  point 
If  they  were  tough  and  patient  enough  about 
it.  If  they  came  to  a  negotiation  table  fol- 
lowing such  a  concession,  we  could  be  sure 
of  encountering  nothing  but  hard-nosed,  un- 
compromising positions.  They  would  have  no 
Incentive  to  expedite  negotiations  and  every 
reason  to  fall  Into  the  Panmunjom  pattern 
of  foot-dragging  and  stalling  while  we  con- 
tinued to  suffer  casualties  Inflicted  by  the 
guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam.  Having  given 
up  the  important  "blue  chip"  represented 
by  our  air  campaign,  we  would  be  hard  put 
to  leave  the  negotiation  table  with  an  agree- 
ment even  minimally  satisfactory  to  our  side 

One  may  object  that  these  consequences 
would  apply  only  to  a  complete  and  final 
cessation  of  the  bombing  but  not  to  another 
pause  which  many  think  would  be  reason- 
ably sure  to  result  In  negotiations.  Even  If 
one  Is  skeptical  about  this  possibility  after 
the  experience  of  the  six  previous  bombing 
pauses,  Isn't  It  worth  taking  the  limited  risks 
involved  and  trying  a  pause  for  another  rea- 
sonable period? 

In  replying,  one  Is  In  the  realm  of  opinion 
as  always  when  undertaking  to  evaluate 
the  consequences  of  some  future  event.  How- 
ever, to  me  at  least,  the  disadvantages  of 
another  pause  are  quite  clear  and  reasonably 
certain  whereas  the  advantages  are  contln- 
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gent  upon  highly  unlikely  events.  Even  If 
the  enemy  did  not  exploit  the  paiue  to  gain 
Important  military  advantages,  even  If  he 
opened  discussions  or  negotiations  during 
the  pause,  our  act  of  having  yielded  to  pres- 
sure In  accepting  the  pause  could  create  the 
effect  on  Hanoi  described  above  and  would 
make  It  harder  ever  to  get  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement at  the  peace  table.  Also  In  the  pres- 
ent atmosphere  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
would  be  much  more  difficult  than  formerly 
to  reeiune  the  bombing  If  the  paiise  produced 
no  meaningful  results  and  It  wsuld  be  very 
easy  to  drift  from  a  suspension  of  the  bomb- 
ing Into  a  de  facto  cessation  with  all  the 
consequences  forecast  In  our  earlier  dis- 
cussion. 

RECIPROCAI.  ACTION 

Even  if  we  gave  up  ovir  bombing  In  ex- 
change for  some  reciprocal  action  by  Hanoi, 
we  should  be  very  careful  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  this  reciprocity.  One  often  hears 
the  suggestion  that  we  should  stop  our 
bombing  for  the  agreement  of  the  other  side 
to  stop  Infiltration.  This  to  me  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous bargain,  since  It  will  be  most  difficult 
to  verify  the  fact  of  the  cessation  of  Infil- 
tration except  over  a  prolonged  period  of 
time.  If.  as  seems  likely,  a  cease-fire,  total  or 
partial,  were  in  effect  In  the  period,  verifi- 
cation would  be  almost  Impossible  since  we 
depend  largely  upon  captured  prisoners  and 
documents  to  give  ua  bard  evidence  of  In- 
filtration. If  under  these  conditions  we  would 
stop  our  bombing,  we  would  never  be  sure 
whether  we  were  getting  value  promised  by 
the  other  side. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  better  reciprocal  action  in  exchange 
for  a  progressive  cessation  of  the  bombing 
would  be  a  simultaneous  and  p>arallel  reduc- 
tion of  guerrilla  Incidents  In  South  Vietnam. 
These  incidents  are  known  and  recorded  so 
that  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  relate  the 
sortie  rate  flown  by  our  aircraft  against 
North  Vietnam  to  the  number  of  guerrilla 
Incidents  In  South  Vietnam.  Thus,  we  would 
have  two  scales  of  activity  which  could  be 
moved  up  and  down  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other. This  would  have  a  certain  logic  since, 
as  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  there  Is  an 
analogy  between  the  two  campaigns  being 
waged  against  the  rear  areas  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam — the  one  by  our  bombers,  the 
other  by  their  guerrillas. 

The  conclusion  which  I  have  derived  from 
the  foregoing  considerations  is  that  the 
bombing  campaign  against  North  Vietnam  Is 
accomplishing  the  purposes  Tor  which  It  was 
begun,  not  perfectly  but  In  such  measures  to 
represent  an  Indispensable  element  of  our 
overall  strategy.  That  strategy,  we  must 
remind  oxirselves.  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  will  of  the  adversary  and  bring- 
ing him  to  accept  the  Impossibility  of  Impos- 
ing a  Communist  regime  on  South  Vietnam. 
If  that  strategy  falls,  we  faU  In  our  objective 
of  an  Independent  Vietnam  free  from  aggres- 
sion and  able  to  choose  its  own  government. 
To  give  up  the  element  of  our  strategy  rep- 
resented by  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
without  a  countervailing  quid  pro  quo  would 
be  a  deliberate  act  of  self-denial  which  could 
weaken  our  side  at  a  time  when  It  should 
be  strengthened.  Such  an  act  would  dismay 
our  Vietnamese  and  Free  World  allies,  would 
needlessly  expose  our  troops  and  would  stiffen 
the  will  of  Hanoi  to  hold  out  for  unaccept- 
able conditions  and  to  hang  on  until  we  g^ve 
up.  Thus,  It  would  be  a  course  of  action 
contrary  to  our  national  Interest  and  to  the 
Interests  of  all  others  desiring  a  prompt 
settlement  leading  to  an  enduring  peace. 


mFLATION  PROBLEM:  RISING 
COSTS.  TAX  INCREASE.  THE 
WRONG  MEDICINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
prices  are  rising  too  rapidly  and  they 
are  likely  to  continue  to  go  up  too  fast. 


But  a  tax  increase  is  exactly  the  wrong 
way  to  fight  the  kind  of  inflation  we  face. 

The  New  York  Times  yesterday  pub- 
hshed  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  current  inflation  that  is  plaguing 
us.  The  analysis  shows  that  it  is  rising 
costs,  not  excessive  demand  that  is  the 
prime  culprit  for  increasing  prices. 

There  are  few  shortages — no  general 
shortages  of  factory  capacity  to  produce 
all  the  goods  we  want,  no  overall  man- 
power shortage,  but  there  is.  indeed,  a 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  some  lines. 

Most  of  the  price  increases  that  have 
plagued  the  economy  have  come  from 
the  rise  In  the  price  of  food.  This  Is  true 
in  both  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
the  wholesale  price  picture. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  assistance  would  a  tax  in- 
crease give  us  in  fighting  inflation.  It 
will  not  keep  down  food  prices.  No  one 
contends  that  it  will. 

It  will  not  significantly  assist  in  solv- 
ing the  acute  problem  we  are  suffering 
in  some  areas  from  the  shortage  of 
skilled  workers.  In  the  general  areas  of 
overall  manpower  and  productive  facili- 
ties, where  a  tax  increase  could,  indeed, 
ease  demand  pressures,  there  is  no 
shortage.  There  is,  In  fact,  a  surplus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prices   of   Goods   and   Services   Responding 
TO  RISING  Costs — Btrr  Is  It  Inflation? 

(By  Douglas  W.  Cray) 
A   ranking   economic    villain,   inflation,   is 
back  on  page  one  again. 

Almost  dally  one  Is  confronted  with  the 
word  that  such  and  such  an  item  is,  hence- 
forth, going  to  cost  the  purchaser  more 
money. 

And  almost  dally  one  Is  also  confronted 
with  a  kind  of  strained  hand -wringing  from 
someone  In  Washington  or  elsewhere  who 
keeps  an  eye  on  such  things  to  the  effect 
that  these  price  increases  are  a  threat;  a 
threat  that  brings  the  specter  of  Inflation 
a  step  or  two  closer. 

As  the  respected  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
St.  Louis  capsuled  It  In  its  latest  monthly 
economic  review: 

"Although  strengthening  of  total  demand 
has  been  accompanied  by  additional  real 
output,  prices  have  also  increased.  Price  In- 
creases have  reflected  the  rising  costs  as- 
sociated with  excessive  demands  for  total 
product  a  year  ago.  Consumer  prices  In- 
creased at  a  4  per  cent  annual  rate  from 
April  to  August  after  rising  at  a  2  per  cent 
rate  during  the  previous  eight  months.  The 
recent  acceleration  was  primarily  in  food 
prices.  Prices  of  all  consumer  Items  except 
food  have  Increased  at  a  3  per  cent  annual 
rate  since  April,  virtually  the  same  as  the 
rate  of  the  previous  eight  months." 

There  has  been  a  similar  flurry  of  activity 
on  the  wholesale  price  front.  As  the  same 
bank  put  It:  "Wholesale  prices,  reflecting  in 
considerable  measure  developments  in  agri- 
cultural products  and  processed  foods,  have 
Increased  at  a  2.3  per  cent  annual  rate  from 
April  to  August.  This  index  had  fallen  at  a 
2  per  cent  rate  from  last  August  to  April. 
Wholesale  prices  of  finished  industrial  goods 
have  risen  at  a  1.5  per  cent  rate  since  April, 
about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  eight 
months." 

That's  the  backdrop  for  the  uneven  price 
picture  that  has  been  drawing  increasing  at- 
tention In  recent  months  from  economists 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 


In  addition  to  the  more  familiar  indicators 
such  as  the  consumer  price  index  and  the 
wholesale  price  Index,  economists  also  pay 
close  attention  to  another  key  measure  of 
the  Impact  of  upward  price  movements  on 
the  whole  economy.  This  one  is  known  for- 
mally as  the  "Implicit  price  deflator  for  total 
gross  national  product."  In  ordinary  con- 
sumer terms,  this  means  simply  an  index 
of  the  price  changes  occurring  in  all  the 
goods  and  services  that  go  into  the  O.N.P. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  this 
Index  stood  at  117.7  up  3.3  points  from  Its 
level  In  the  quarter  a  year  ago. 

This  plainly  reflects  the  creeping  up  of 
prices  But  whether  It  qualifies  as  "Infiatlon" 
Is  another  question. 

There  are  a  host  of  price-front  examples — 
evidence  that  economists  everywhere  are  put- 
ting into  their  data  books  or,  as  some  put 
it,  "cranking"  into  their  computers.  The 
Input  Includes,  to  pick  some  ctirrent  and 
completely  random  entries,  the  following: 

Late  last  week  Revere  Copper  and  Brass, 
Inc..  announced  It  was  raising  prices  of  all 
its  copper  products  by  2  cents  a  pound,  and 
all  copper  alloy  products  1  cent  a  pound. 

Owens-Illinois,  Inc..  on  the  same  day  an- 
nounced that  it  would  raise  prices  of  most 
of  Its  glass  containers. 

Last  month,  the  Preeport  Sulphur  Com- 
pany, raised  sulphur  prices,  A  few  days  later, 
the  Allied  Chemical  Company  increased  Ita 
price  for  sulphuric  acid. 

In  mid-September,  the  Rexall  Drug  and 
Chemical  Company  raised  the  price  of  poly- 
ethylene resins.  The  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion followed  suit  a  short  time  later.  This 
month,  the  Ethyl  Corporation  Increased  its 
price  for  polyethylene  packaging  film. 

Six  weeks  ago.  International  Nickel,  which 
produces  60  per  cent  of  the  Western  world's 
nickel,  raised  its  price  for  the  metal  by  S?; 
cents  a  pound  to  94  cents.  Stainless  "steel 
companies  followed  and  companies  that  pro- 
duce nlckel-bearlng  copper  and  brass  alloj's 
moved  next. 

General  Motors  raised  prices  on  its  1968 
models  an  average  of  $124  a  car.  or  about 
4  per  cent  Chrysler  and  Ford  also  decided 
to  charge  more,  although  Chrysler  subse- 
quently announced  a  partial  rollback,  bring- 
ing it  more  Into  line  with  the  others. 

Generally  all  the  companies'  formal  an- 
nouncements have  cited  the  pressure  of  In- 
creased costs. 

In  many  of  the  above  Instances,  "produc- 
tion" and  "labor  costs"  have  been  fingered 
as  the  culprits:  the  reason  why  product 
prices  were  being  raised. 

Citizen  X,  raising  the  price  of  product  Y, 
always  has  a  reason  why  Consumer  Z  Is  going 
to  have  to  pay  more  money  for  It.  That 
reaaon,  currently  at  least,  inevitably  seems 
to  come  to  rest  on  "increased  costs." 

This.  In  turn,  suggests  that  somebody 
else,  back  there  up  the  line  a  bit.  raised  his 
prices  too  .  ,  ahead  of  Citizen  X.  That  some- 
body could  be  either  a  producer  of  a  raw 
material,  that  is.  wheat,  corn,  copper,  coal 
or  whatever:  or  it  could  be  the  men  who 
work  the  fields  or  mines,  that  Is,  labor 

It  confronts  one  In  the  mid-inflation  maze 
with  the  age  old  question  of  which  came 
first,  increased  costs  or  Increased  prices? 

The  question  endures  as  does  the  maze. 
Talks  last  week  with  the  economists  in  Wash- 
ington who  keep  closest  track  of  price  move- 
ments and  the  patterns  that  create  elicited 
no  definitive  answers  to  this  one,  quite  pos- 
sible because  none  really  exist. 

But  talk  of  such  things  as  the  behavior 
of  the  basic  yardsticks — the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  the  Wholesale  Price  Index — did 
shed  light  on  what's  going  on  and  where. 

The  talks  also  elicited  skepticism  that 
wage  and  price  controls  are  Just  around 
the  corner. 

Some  businessmen,  wary  of  the  risks  to 
the  economy  from  the  continuing  war  in 
Vietnam,  have  deemed  It  prudent  or  sound 
management  to  raise   posted,   or   catalogue. 
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prices   now   In   order   to  be   prepared   for   a 
freeze  when,  and  if.  it  should   come. 

Government  officials  who  would  be  most 
intimately  Involved  in  any  such  undertaking 
indicated  there  was  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
at  this  point  to  warrant  such  fears. 

These  same  officials  did,  however,  call  at- 
tention to  a  cost-push  that  exists  now  and 
promises  to  be  much  In  evidence  as  1968  gets 
under  way.  This  cost-push  Is  the  shortage. 
In  some  sectors,  of  skilled  labor. 

Shortages,  whether  it  be  manpower  or  ma- 
terial, Inexorably  lead  to  increases,  \n  eco- 
nomic terms,  at  least.  Manufacturers,  for 
example,  actively  seeking  manpower  to  fill 
gaps  In  production  lines  are  fully  prepared  to 
recruit  (one  cost)  and  train  (another  cost) 
the  needed  bodies.  They  are  also  prepared, 
as  production  continues  apace,  to  pay  (still 
another  cost)  whatever  terms  are  finally 
agreed  upon  in  labor  contracts. 

Thus  the  most  widely  known  price  In- 
dicator, the  Consumers  Price  Index,  stood 
at  116  9  In  August,  up  2  7  percent  from  last 
year.  September  figures  are  due  next  week 
Irom  this  market  basket  sampling  of  some 
400  separate  Items  that  John  Q.  Public  buys 
or  might  buy  from  his  grocer's,  automobile 
(iealer's  or  haberdasher's  stock. 

One  may  skim  through  the  assorted  in- 
gredients of  this  composite  and  come  up 
with  a  shelf-full  of  Inklings,  Apparel  prices, 
for  example,  are  significantly  higher  this  year 
than  last  year,  reflecting  among  other  things 
Increased  wages  in  the  Industry  and,  looking 
ahead,  a  short  cotton  crop.  There  has  also 
been  a  perceptible  widening  of  margins  in 
the  apparel  industry  at  both  the  retail  and 
wholesale  level. 

Also  In  the  non-durable  sector  of  the  CPI 
one  notes  that  footwear  prices  are,  again, 
significantly  above  last  year's  levels — up  4.7 
percent  as  of  August,  1967,  from  August, 
1966. 

Here  again  there  Is  a  reflection  of  such 
things  as  Increased  prices  for  hides  and 
skins. 

REASONS    rOR    RISES    VARY 

Moving  on  to  such  other  basics  as  gasoline, 
one  also  finds  Increases  from  last  year,  some 
of  them  vaguely  tied  by  the  marketers  to  the 
Suez  Canal  shutdown.  In  the  view  of  some 
of  the  most  seasoned  economists  in  Wash- 
ington, a  more  meaningful  explanation  for 
the  bulge  now  being  registered  in  gasoline 
prices  is  the  absence  this  year  of  the  retail 
"price  wars"  that  have  marked  the  gasoline 
station  scene  In  recent  years  on  both  coasts. 

As  for  the  durable  goods  corner  of  the 
CPI.  one  readily  notes  the  Jump — 2.7  per  cent 
In  August — shown  this  year  in  used  car 
prices.  Here  there  is,  in  the  view  of  top 
Government  officials,  a  "market  situation"; 
a  "situation"  that  includes  such  factors  as 
the  Increase  in  the  number  of  teenage  drivers 
and  the  scarcity  of  late  model  used  cars. 

When  one  comes  to  "services"  one  encoun- 
ters some  even  larger  Jumps.  Including  med- 
ical costs — up  8  9  per  cent  In  August  from  the 
same  montli  a  year  ago.  Medical  costs  are 
presently  the  subject  of  some  Congressional 
scrutiny,  especially  In  the  area  of  drug  prices. 

But  transportation  services  are  up  too, 
with  local  transit  sharply  higher  along  with 
automobile  repairs,  registration  and  license 
fees.  The  Jump  in  automobile  Insurance,  also 
a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  CPI 
"services"  category  has.  to  date,  been  much 
less  this  year  than  in   1965  and  1966. 

Finally,  in  this  increasingly  affluent  era, 
that  CPI  shows  an  increase  of  3.8  per  cent 
so  far  this  year  in  men's  haircuts.  This,  it  is 
felt  outside  of  barbershops,  refiects  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  "styling,"  a  more  expensive 
way  of  saying,  and  obtaining,  a  haircut. 

Matters  are  much  the  same  on  the  whole- 
sale price  index,  up  0.3  per  cent  in  August 
and  perhaps  nnother  0.2  per  cent  In  Septem- 
ber. But  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
others,  are  hopeful  of  getting  the  necessary 
funds  to  refine  its  data  on  the  wholesale 
price  front. 


It  is  well  recognized,  for  examp:e,  that 
posted  or  list  prices  at  wholesale  market 
levels  do  not  necessarily  refiect  actual  selling 
prices.  Discounts  are  conamonplace,  especially 
in  aluminum  at  this  point  As  It  stands  now, 
the  BLS  wholesale  price  index  measures  only 
posted  prices,  not  actual  marketplace  prices. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that 
another  reason  businessmen  have  been  pub- 
licly edging  up  their  posted  prices  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  not-so-publicly  do- 
ing business  at  former  prices  is  for  the  pos- 
sible stock  market-public  relations  value 
therein.  Investors,  It  is  felt  by  seme,  are 
likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  corporation  that 
is,  fashionably  perhaps,  in  step  on  the  price 
front,  not  lagging  behind  out  of  step. 

Still,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  one  hears 
fewer  official  and  sturdy  blasts  these  days 
from  Washington  about  all  of  these  individ- 
ual steps  in  the  price-rise  picture.  It  appears 
to  some  observers  that  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  accepted,  perhaps  reluc- 
tantly, the  creep-up  to  the  extent  that  it 
hovers  near  the  3  per  cent  level  and  saves 
its  full  arsenal  for  those  major  breakthroughs 
beyond,  say.  the  3  per  cent  range. 
All  of  which  leaves  one  tracking  "infiation" 
right  back  where  one  started  from:  with  more 
questions  than  answers. 

But  as  one  knowledgeable  Washington 
economist  put  it  a  bit  wistfully  last  week: 
'The  climate.  Insofar  as  prices  are  concerned, 
has  clearly  changed"  ,  .  .  seasonally  ad- 
justed, of  course. 


ALSOP  REPORT  ON  ALLIED 
PROGRESS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  America's  most  percep- 
tive columnists.  Joseph  Alsop,  has  writ- 
ten a  series  of  articles  from  Vietnam 
vividly  describing  the  marked  allied 
progress  in  that  war-torn  land. 

His  article  showing  the  allied  successes 
in  n  Corps  is  exemplarj-  of  the  entire 
series. 

n  Corps  covers  about  one-half  of  the 
strategically  vital  and  fertile  central 
region  of  Vietnam,  Because  of  Its  geog- 
raphy the  course  of  the  war  here  is  con- 
sidered predictive  of  the  progress  in 
other  corps  areas. 

Once  large  units  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  roamed  almost  at  will,  strongly 
reinforcing  the  Vietcong's  iron  hold  over 
the  population. 

According  to  firsthand  reports  by  Mr. 
Alsop,  this  has  all  changed  drastically. 

The  crack  3d  and  5th  North  Viet- 
namese Divisions  have  all  but  crumbled 
into  ruin  and  the  95th  Regiment,  des- 
perately called  in  for  replacement,  has 
been  caught,  punished,  and  driven  back 
to  its  hungry  mountain  refuge. 

With  the  breakdown  of  the  large 
North  Vietnamese  units  Alsop  notes  that 
Vietcong  control  of  the  countryside  has 
withered.  Captured  documents  show  the 
Vietcong  has  desperately  called  for  re- 
inforcements— which  the  Allies  contin- 
ually drive  back.  As  Alsop  vividly  puts  it, 
"the  VC  here  are  in  a  dreadful,  probably 
irreparable  mess." 

Tlie  thrust  of  this  and  his  other  ar- 
ticles is  that  the  conflict  is  being  won  on 
all  fronts.  His  knowledgable  report  evi- 
dences that  the  only  stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam is  in  the  total  lack  of  progress  by 
the  enemy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Al- 
sop's  article,  published  in  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vietcong    in   a    Dreadful   Mess    in    Region 
Held  by  II  Corps 

Nha  Tranc.  Vietnam — "Pray  God  the 
United  States  never,  never  gets  into  this  kind 
of  a  stalemate!" 

The  young  intelligence  colonel  gave  the 
shortest  and  most  vivid  possible  summary 
of  the  situation  here  In  II  Corps,  which  con- 
stitutes about  half  of  the  strategically  vital 
central  region  of  South  Vietnam. 

Six  months  ago.  when  I  was  last  In  II 
Corps,  the  VC  were  already  m  a  mess  here — 
and  a  mess  that  was  all  the  more  Interest- 
ing because  it  seemed  to  predict  the  course 
of  the  war  in  other  corps  areas.  II  Corps  is 
still  predictive,  and  now  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  the  VC  here  are  In  a  dreadful,  probably 
irreparable  mess. 

II  Corps  is  predictive  because  of  its  very 
special  geography  of  its  corps  areas,  to  the 
west  are  the  tumbled  mountains  of  the  An- 
namite  chain  and  the  wide  savannahs  of  the 
high  plateaus.  Here  are  few  people  and  re- 
sources. Along  the  seacoast  on  the  east  are 
fertUe,  alluvial  rice  plains,  each  embayed 
in  mountain  masses,  and  here.  In  these  rice 
plains  are  Just  about  all  the  population  and 
resources. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  enemy's  big 
units — the  North  Vietnamese  divisions  and 
the  supporting  VC  "main  force"  and  pro- 
vincial battalions — are  bound  to  have  a  very 
thin  time  in  II  Corps  whenever  they  lose 
effective  access  to  the  coastal  rice  plains.  And 
this  has  made  the  costal  big  units  specially 
vulnerable. 

Hence  the  North  Vietnamese  regiments  of 
the  so-called  B-3  front,  In  their  Cambodian 
sanctuary  beyond  the  western  frontier,  have 
merely  been  contained  by  the  American  4th 
Division,  which  guards  the  high  plateaus. 
Meanwhile,  the  lion's  share  of  II  Corps  re- 
sources— the  air  cavalry,  the  Koreans,  and 
other  Allied  units,  as  well  as  some  good  South 
Vietnamese  outfits — have  been  employed  to 
harry  the  enemy's  big  units  out  of  the  rice 
plains.  The  results  are  dramatic  by  now. 

In  Binhdlnh  Province,  as  already  reported, 
what  used  to  be  the  best  North  Vietnamese 
division  in  the  South,  the  3d.  has  all  but 
crumbled  Into  ruin.  In  Phuyen  and  Khanh- 
hoa.  the  two  regiments  of  the  5th  North 
Vietnamese  Division  are  in  no  better  shape 
And  in  the  provinces  farther  to  the  south, 
although  more  limited  resources  have  been 
available,  the  combined  roUback  and  erosion 
of  the  enemy  big  units  Is  also  proceeding 
apace. 

What  is  Interesting  about  this  process  is 
not  the  fate  of  the  big  units.  What  Is  In- 
',.erestlng  rather  Is  the  effect  on  the  VC  con- 
trol of  the  population  and  the  VC  base  In 
the  countryside,  once  the  big  units  have  been 
driven  into  hungry,  Ineffectual  refuge  in 
the  mountains,  where  these  "big  brothers" 
can  no  longer  give  real  support  to  their  lit- 
tle brothers  In  the  plains  below.  This  could 
be  foreseen  six  months  ago,  when  there  was 
documentary  evidence  that  the  18th  North 
Vietnamese  Regiment  was  retained  in  Binh- 
dlnh because  of  pleas  by  the  province 
party  committee.  The  committee  warned  that 
the  whole  VC  structure  would  be  endangered 
If  this  wretched  regiment,  then  down  to  600 
men.  went  north  to  safer  territory  to  refit 
and  pick  up  replacements 

What  was  then  merely  foreseeable  has  now 
begun  to  come  to  pass  in  deadly  earnest. 
however.  Take  Phuyen  Province,  once  the 
domain  of  the  95th  Regiment  of  the  5th 
NcM-th  Vietnamese  Division,  plus  the  tough 
30th  VC  main  force  baitalion.  Soon  after 
the  Koreans  pushed  down  Into  Phuyen 
(where  the  VC  used  to  hold  everything  up 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  province  capital)  the 
95th  Regiment  was  so  badly  mauled  that  it 
fied  Into  the  high  mountains  to  Uck  its 
wounds. 

That    was    last   December.   By    May,    cap- 
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tured  documents  show  leading  members  of 
the  local  party  network  were  grimly  com- 
plaining that  VC  control  had  been  lost  In 
whole  districts  of  the  vital  rice  plain:  that 
dire  damage  had  been  done  to  the  VC  base 
In  the  countryside  by  defection,  capture 
and  loss  in  battle  of  great  numbers  of  es- 
sential cadres;  and  that,  In  short,  the  situa- 
tion In  the  rice  plain  was  near-desperate. 

For  this  very  reason,  beyond  doubt,  the 
95th  Regiment  got  a  good  many  hundred  re- 
placements during  the  spring.  The  coastal 
big  units  In  II  Corps  now  enjoy,  almost  ab- 
solute replacement-priority,  it'  noted.  And 
what  then  happened  to  the  95th  In  turn  In- 
dicates the  kind  of  result  this  priority  has 
thus  far  everywhere  produced. 

In  brief,  when  brought  up  to  strength,  the 
repment  was  ordered  to  descend  again  Into 
the  rice  plain,  with  the  prime  mission  of 
staying  there  permanently  to  aid  the  local  VC 
and  the  secondary  mission  of  collecting  rice 
for  Its  own  hungry  requirements.  It  did  so. 
preparing  a  strongly  fortified  poeitlon  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  main  plain.  It  also 
did  some  damage  that  could  probably  have 
been  avotded  by  more  rapid  resiKinse  to  the 
intelligence.  Reinforcements  came,  but  lalrly 
late. 

Even  before  the  reinforcements  arrived, 
however,  the  Koreans  and  the  local  South 
Vietnamese  army  units  had  caught  up  with 
the  95th;  had  punished  It  cruelly;  had  driven 
it  out  of  Its  new  fortifications;  and  had 
chased  It  back  Into  mountain-refuge  again. 
In  the  process,  a  Korean  regiment  also 
trapped  the  30th  VC  main  force  battalion. 
And  In  prisoners  and  killed,  including  the 
battalion  political  officer  and  the  second  In 
command,  the  Koreans  destroyed  Just  over 
half  this  veteran  battalion's  total  strength 
of  about  300  men. 

Driven  by  necessity,  small  elements  to  the 
95th  Regiment  are  stUl  trying  to  return  to 
the  plain  In  search  of  rice,  of  which  they  are 
desperately  short.  The  flght  Is  not  over.  The 
damage  recently  done  is  only  beginning  to  be 
repaired.  But  the  essential  fact  to  note  Is 
that  the  big  units  were  called  to  the  rescue 
by  the  VC  party  apparatus  in  the  populous 
areas  of  Phuyen.  and  this  rescue  party  Igno- 
miniously  failed.  If  rescue  was  so  badly 
needed,  and  there  Is  no  real  hope  of  rescue, 
what  win  be  the  futiu-e  of  the  apparatus' 


ELEVENTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  11 
years  ago  the  free  world  was  stunned  as 
a  brave  people,  struggling  to  secure  the 
rights  of  free  men,  was  ruthlessly  and 
cruelly  crushed  under  the  heel  of  com- 
munism. In  the  years  since  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  untold  suffering  has  been 
endured  by  millions  of  people  under  the 
weight  of  the  Communist  system,  but 
nowhere  has  the  suppression,  the  elimi- 
nation of  freedom  and  the  lack  of  justice 
been  more  complete  than  was  experi- 
enced in  Hungary. 

Last  month  delegates  from  18  Ameri- 
can and  European  countries  attended 
the  Fifth  World  Congress  of  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Federation  In 
Ottawa,  Canada.  At  that  meeting  the 
Freedom  Fighters  reaffirmed  their  posi- 
tion on  several  issues  and  I  think  we 
would  all  do  well  to  examine  those  issues 
carefully  and  let  them  be  a  constant  re- 
minder of  how  precious  our  freedom  is 

Two  of  those  points  bear  repeating 
today.  The  Freedom  Fighters  stated  that, 
despite  misleading  tactical  changes. 
Hungary  is  still  a  colony  of  Moscow.  It 
is  significant  that  on  November  7  the 
Soviet  Union  will  observe  the  50th  an- 
niversary  of   the   Bolshe^-ik   revolution. 


Within  that  period  of  half  a  century  the 
spider  web  of  the  Communist  ideology 
has  reached  out  to  ensnare  nearly  one- 
third  of  mankind.  Yet  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda mill  asserts  that  the  Western 
Powers  are  colonialists  seeking  to  ever 
increase  their  sphere  of  influence.  This 
indeed  is  an  incredible  assertion  and  a 
thin  coverup  for  what  has  been  the  most 
ambitious  effort  to  extend  a  political  sys- 
tem ever  witnessed. 

The  Freedom  Fighters  also  pointed 
out  that  the  policy  of  "building  bridges" 
is  a  one-way  road.  A  unidirectional 
funneling  in  which  goods  and  goodwill 
are  utilized  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment with  no  benefit  or  change  m  life 
of  the  millions  of  oppressed  Hungarians. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  many 
speeches  in  the  past  stressing  this  same 
point,  and  I  again  call  attention  to  the 
fallacy  of  attempting  to  build  bridges 
of  trade  to  Communist  nations  without 
demanding  concessions  in  return  which 
would  be  helpful  to  the  advancement  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  In  re- 
turn for  our  trade  I  believe  we  should 
demand  a  religious  freedom,  or  allowing 
American  newsmen  Into  Communist 
countries,  or  any  number  of  other  actions 
which  would  bring  some  small  measure 
of  freedom  and  hope  to  people  such  as 
the  Hungarians. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  11th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt,  I  call  on  all 
free  men  to  reassert  their  belief  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  once  again  pledge 
their  support  to  the  Hungarian  people. 
Eleven  years  after  the  heroic  effort  of  the 
Hungarians  our  admiration  has  not 
dimmed  for  those  who  did  not  fear  death. 


THE  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  CRIME  PROTECTION 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  S. 
1484,  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  small  businessmen  In  ob- 
taining insurance  protection  against 
criminal  activity.  At  that  time,  I  was 
convinced  that  such  a  program  was  nec- 
essary- in  order  to  supplement  the  in- 
surance then  available  from  the  Insur- 
ance industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  at  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  have  become 
even  more  convinced  of  the  urgent  need 
for  a  Federal  program  to  help  provide 
crime  protection  Insurance  for  small 
businesses. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  under  the 
able  lesideTship  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI  has  been 
working  steadily  on  this  problem  since 
the  hearings  held  by  it  in  mid-Septem- 
ber. This  has  resulted  In  the  publication 
by  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
a  committee  print  of  a  bill  whiich  would 
make  crime  protection  insurance  avail- 
able to  small  businesses  under  a  Federal 
program  which  emphasizes  maximum 
participation  by  the  private  Insurance 
industry. 

I    am    gratified    that    the   committee 


print,  while  adhering  closely  to  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  my  bill,  S.  1484, 
would  make  the  administrative  imple- 
mentation of  a  federally  aided  insur- 
ance program  for  small  businesses  even 
more  expeditious.  I  am  conlident  that 
the  31  cosponsors  of  S.  1484  will  join  me 
in  commending  the  efforts  of  Senator 
McIntyre's  subcommittee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Senators  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  small  business- 
men who  are  trying  to  earn  a  living  In 
our  high  crime  rate  urban  areas  will  join 
me  in  urging  an  early  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee print  and  a  memorandum  out- 
lining its  provisions,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  1484,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C0SPON.SORS  or  S.  1484 
Senators  Bartlett.  Bayh.  Bible.  Brewster, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Case,  Clark.  Cooper. 
Fannin.  Oruenlng.  Hart,  Inouye.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mondale.  Monroney,  Mon- 
toya.  Morse,  Moss,  Nelson,  Pell,  Proxmlre, 
Randolph,  Scott.  Smith,  Sparkman,  Tydlngs, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  — 
A  bill  to  assure  small  business  concerns  of 
the  availability  of  insurance  against  prop- 
erty losses  resulting  from  criminal  activity 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.    That    this 
Act    may    be   cited    as    the   "Small    Business 
Crime  Protection  Insurance  Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS    AND    Pl'RPOSE 

Sec.  2.  ral  The  Congress  finds  that  crim- 
inal activity  has  caused  acute  hardship  and 
serious  economic  loss  to  small  business  co.i- 
cerns  In  many  areas  of  the  Nation;  that  such 
hardship  and  loss  threaten  the  continued 
vitality  and  existence  of  small  business  enter- 
prise In  such  areas:  and  that  there  Is  an  Im- 
mediate need  to  assure  small  buslnesmen 
of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  Insurance 
against  property  losses  resulting  from  crim- 
inal activity  to  complement  vigorous  pro- 
grams of  crime  prevention  activities  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  society. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  to 
authorize  the  Institution  of  a  small  business 
crime  protection  Insurance  program  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  Insurance  Industrv; 
(2)  to  assure  that  the  Federal  assistance 
authorized  In  connection  with  such  pro- 
gram will  be  provided  only  to  the  extent, 
and  for  so  long  as.  It  Is  necessary  to  enable 
small  business  concerns  to  obtain  such  pro- 
tection on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions; 
and  (3)  to  encourage  small  business  concerns 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  Improve 
and  modernize  their  standards  of  crime 
deterrence  and  protection. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.   3,  As   used    In    this   Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, 

(2)  TTie  term  "small  business  concern"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  In  section 
7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 

(3)  The  term  "criminal  activity"  means 
robbery,  burglary,  arson,  vandalism,  and 
such  other  crimes  as  the  Administrator  may 
by  regulation  prescribe 

AUTHORITY     TO     INSLRE    A.VD     REINSI'RE 

Sec,  4.  (ai  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
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thorlzed  to  provide,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  Insurance 
and  reinsurance  against  property  losses  by 
small  business  concerns  resulting  from  crim- 
inal activity. 

(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions and  limitations: 

( 1 )  No  insurance  or  reinsurance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  Act  covering  risks  against 
which  adequate  coverage  is  available  from 
other  public  or  private  sources  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

(2)  No  Insurance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act,  If  the  protection  sought  to  be  pro- 
vided by  such  Insurance  can  be  achieved 
through  the  reinsurance  authority  conferred 
by  this  Act. 

(3)  No  Insurance  or  reinsurance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  Act  to  protect  small 
business  concerns  from  property  losses  due 
to  criminal  activity,  unless  such  concerns 
conform  to  such  minimum  standards  with 
respect  to  crime  deterrence  and  protection 
as  the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

(4)  No  insurance  or  reinsurance  shaU  be 
provided  under  this  Act  to  protect  small 
business  concerns  In  any  locality  from  prop- 
erty losses  due  to  criminal  activity,  unless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  there  Is  be- 
ing carried  out  In  the  locality  a  program 
(conforming  to  standards  and  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator)  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of,  and  provide  increased  pro- 
tection against,  criminal  activity. 

(c)  In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  continuing  surveys  of  areas  In  which 
small  business  concerns  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  insurance  or  reinsurance  under 
this  Act  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
in  any  such  area,  as  the  result  of  the  insti- 
tution of  etleciive  crime  deterrence  and  pro- 
tection programs  or  otherwise,  adequate  In- 
surance coverage  Is  available  to  such  con- 
cerns without  the  assistance  authorized 
under  this  Act.  If.  as  the  result  of  any  such 
survey,  the  Administrator  ascertains  that  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  any  such  area  has 
dropped,  he  shall  take  whatever  steps  he 
deems  practicable  to  Increase  the  insurance 
Industry  participation  in  the  program  being 
carried  out  In  that  area  under  this  Act.  and 
decrease  the  participation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  If  the  Administrator 
ascertains  that  adequate  insurance  coverage 
is  available  in  the  area  to  small  business 
concerns  on  a  reasonable  basts  without  the 
assistance  authorized  under  this  Act,  he  shall 
no  longer  make  such  assistance  available  In 
that  area. 

PROPEHTy  AND  LOSS  LIMITS.   RISK 
CLASSIFICATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  12.  shall  provide  for  the 
determination  of  types  and  location  of 
property  of  small  business  concerns  with 
respect  to  which  Insurance  or  reinsurance 
shall  be  made  available  under  this  Act,  and 
the  nature  and  limits  of  loss  or  damage  In 
any  area  which  may  be  covered  by  such  in- 
surance or  reinsurance.  The  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  such  advisory  com- 
mittee, may,  from  time  to  time,  Issue  ap- 
propriate regulations  regarding  the  classi- 
fication, limitation,  and  rejection  of  risks 
assumed  under  this  Act. 

DOIECT  PRIVATE  INSURANCE 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  shall  use  his 
best  efforts  to  encourage  private  Insurance 
companies  to  undertake  the  Issuance  of  In- 
surance policies  covering  property  losses  by 
small  business  concerns  resulting  from 
criminal  activity.  In  this  regard,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  exercise  a  liberal  loan  pol- 
icy In  extending  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  their 
standards   of  crime  deterrence  and   protec- 


tion If,  as  a  result  thereof,  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  shall  then  become  eligible  for 
such  Insurance  coverage  on  a  reasonable 
basis  with  no  additional  assistance  under 
this  Act,  or  shall  thereby  meet  the  minimum 
standards  as  prescribed"  by  section  4(b)  (3) 
of  this  Act. 

REINSURANCE    AUTHORrrT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  when- 
ever he  determines  such  action  to  be  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  pro- 
vide reinsurance  to  private  Insurance  com- 
panies to  cover  excessive  losses  under  pol- 
icies issued  by  them  Insuring  small  business 
concerns  against  property  losses  resulting 
from  criminal  activity.  The  premium  rates 
and  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  such 
policies  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Administrator  having  due  regard  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Administrator 
shall  provide  a  method  of  ascertaining  that 
portion  of  a  loss  paid  by  an  Insurance  com- 
pany which  Is  to  be  deemed  excessive  for  the 
purpose  of  reinsurance  under  this  Act.  In 
this  regard,  the  Administrator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  review  all  claims  paid  by  the  Insur- 
ance company  under  policies  Issued  by  It 
under  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  negotiate 
with  Insurance  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  fees  for  reinsurance  offered 
to  such  companies  under  this  Act.  Such  fees 
shall  be  based  on  a  consideration  of  the 
risks  Involved  and  shall.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable having  regard  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  be  adequate  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  to  produce  sufficient  pro- 
ceeds over  a  reasonable  period  of  years  to 
pay  ail  claims  for  losses. 

INSURANCE    ADTHOEITY 

SEC.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide Insurance  against  property  losses  by 
small  business  concerns  due  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity whenever  he  determines  that  adequate 
coverage  at  reasonable  rat*s  is  not  other- 
wise available  to  such  concerns. 

(.b)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  establish  a  schedule  of  premlimi  fees 
for  Insurance  policies  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  fees  shall  be  based  on  a  consider- 
ation of  the  risks  involved  and  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable  having  regard  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  be  adequate  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  to  produce  sufficient  pro- 
ceeds over  a  reasonable  period  of  years  to  pay 
all  claims  for  losses.  All  fees  so  established 
shall  be  uniform  for  similar  risk  within  a 
given  area. 

POLICY    AND    PROGRAM    LIMITS 

Sec.  9  The  aggregate  amount  of  insurance 
policies  and  reinsurance  agreements  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  under  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  $ 

FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  two  revolving  funds  as  fol- 
lows: (li  an  Insurance  fund  which  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  proved  and  ap- 
proved claims  for  losses  under,  and  other 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  arising  In  con- 
nection with.  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  Act;  and  (2)  a  rein- 
surance fund  which  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  proved  and  approved  claims 
for  losses  under,  and  other  nonadmlnistra- 
tive  expenses  arising  in  connection  with,  re- 
Insurance  Issued  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  Act. 

ib)  Fees  collected  by  the  Administrator 
for  Insurance  Issued  under  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  Insiuance  fund.  Fees  collected 
by  the  Administrator  for  reinsurance  Issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  into  the  reinsur- 
ance fund.  In  addition,  appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  such  funds. 
as  capital  thereof.  In  such  amounts  as  may. 
from  time  to  time,  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, which  appropriations  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


io>  Business-type  budgets  for  each  of  the 
funds  established  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
prepared,  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  con- 
sidered, and  enacted  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  (sections  102-104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U£.0. 
847-849 )  »  for  wholly  owned  Government 
corporations. 

CLAIMS    PAYMENT    AND    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe,  he  shall  ar- 
range for  prompt  adjus'.ment  and  pajinent 
of  valid  claims  for  losses  covered  by  Insur- 
ance or  reinsurance  under  this  Act. 

( b)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim  against 
the  Administrator  under  color  of  any  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance  made  avaUable  under 
this  Act.  or  upon  refusal  of  the  claimant  to 
accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such 
claim,  the  claimant  may  institute  an  action 
against  the  Administrator  on  such  claim  in 
the  United  States  district  court  in  which  a 
major  portion  (in  terms  of  value)  of  the 
insured  property  of  a  business  concern  Is 
located.  Any  such  axrtlon  must  be  beg\ui 
within  one  year  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  claimant  receives  from  the  Administrator 
written  notice  of  disallowance  or  partial  dis- 
allowance of  the  claim.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may  be  sued 
and  he  shall  appwint  one  or  more  agents 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  United  States 
district  court  up>on  whom  service  of  process 
can  be  made  in  any  action  Instituted  under 
this  section.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby 
conferred  upon  United  States  district  courts 
to  hear  and  determine  such  actions  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

ADVISOET    COMMITTEE 

Sec  12,  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  compet- 
itive service,  which  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  persons  selected  from  among 
representatives  of  the  insurance  Industry. 
State  Insurance  officials,  and  from  among 
members  of  the  public.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  advise  the  Administrator  in  the 
preparation  of  any  regulations  prescribed  In 
accordance  with  this  Act.  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Administrator  may,  from  time 
to  time,  assign  to  such  committee. 

(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall,  while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings thereof,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,' for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed  in- 
termittently, 

powers 
Sec    13,  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
the  Adniinlstrator  may  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  sections  5  and 
6  of  the  Small  Business  Act 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec,  14.  The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive statement  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  Insurance  and  reinsurance  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  improve 
the  operation  of  such  programs  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  desirable, 

AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  those  for 
which  appropriations  to  the  revolving  funds 
are  authorized  by  section  10(b). 
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Memorandcm  on  Committee  Peini:   Smai.l 

Business   Crime  Pbotection   Insurance 

Under  this  Committee  Print  the  Admin- 
istrator ol  SBA  Is  authorized  to  provide  In- 
surance and  reinsurance  against  property 
losses  by  small  businesses  resulting  from 
criminal  activity,  when  such  Insurance  or 
reinsurance  Is  not  available  from  private  or 
other  public  sources  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  direct  Insurance  would  be  offered  by 
SBA  only  If  the  protection  cannot  be  ob- 
tained through  the  reinsurance  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Insurance  or  reinsurance  would  be 
provided  If  the  small  business  concern  con- 
forms to  certain  crime  protection  measures 
as  SBA  shall  prescribe  and  would  be  provided 
In  those  areas  In  which  there  Is  being  carried 
out  an  SBA  approved  program  to  reduce 
criminal  activity. 

The  Committee  Print  provides  that  SBA 
shall  make  continuing  surveys  of  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  Act  to  determine  If  conditions 
au'e  such  that  adequate  Insurance  can  be 
obtained  from  private  sources.  If  such  insur- 
ance Is  available,  he  shall  no  longer  make 
assistance  available  under  this  Act  In  the 
area. 

SBA  is  authorized  under  the  Committee 
Print  to  provide  for  the  determination  of 
types  and  locations  of  property  for  which 
Insurance  or  reinsurance  can  be  obtained 
under  this  program  and  the  nature  and 
limits  of  loss  or  damage  in  any  area  which 
may  be  covered  by  such  insurance  or  rein- 
surance. 

The  Committee  Print  directs  the  SBA  to 
Institute  a  liberal  loan  policy  for  loans  to 
small  businesses  for  improving  their  crime 
deterrence  and  protection. 

The  Committee  Print  authorizes  SBA  to 
provide  relnstirance  to  private  insurance 
companies  with  respect  to  policies  issued  by 
them  under  this  program.  Rates  and  terms 
applicable  to  such  policies  shall  be  subject  to 
SBA  approval.  Pees  for  reinsurance  shall  be 
negotiated  by  SBA  and  the  private  insurance 
companies.  Such  fees  should  be  adequate,  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  to  produce  sufficient  pro- 
ceeds over  a  number  of  years  to  pay  all  claims 
for  lossee.  The  SBA  Is  empowered  to  review 
all  claims  paid  by  Insurance  companies  under 
this  Act. 

SBA  is  also  authorized  under  the  Commit- 
tee Print  to  provide  Insurance  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  when  it  Is  unavailable  from 
private  sources  at  reasonable  rates.  SBA  shall 
establish  a  schedule  of  rates  and  fees  to  be 
charged  for  Instirance  It  issues  under  the  Act. 
Such  fees  shall  be  adequate,  inscfar  as  prac- 
ticable, to  produce  stifflclent  proceeds  over  a 
reasonable  number  of  years  to  pay  all  claims 
for  losses. 

The  Committee  Print  establishes  the 
amount  of  Insurance  and  reinsurance  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
the  Act.  It  establlahoe  an  Insurance  fund  and 
a  reinstirance  fund  at  the  Treasury  and  pro- 
vides authorization  for  appropriations  needed 
for  these  funds.  It  provides  for  claims  pay- 
ments and  Judicial  review  for  the  disallow- 
ance of  any  claim  under  the  Act.  It  estab- 
lishes an  advisory  committee  of  16  members 
to  advise  the  SBA  In  the  preparation  of  regu- 
lations and  policy  under  the  Act. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  California,  who  Is  neces- 
sarily absent  today.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Mtjrpht 

In  Vietnam  today,  young  Americans  are 
engaged  In  combat  with  an  enemy  seeking 
to  Impose  its  form  of  government  by  force 
U{>on  the  people  of  another  nation.  Eleven 
years  ago  on  this  October  23,  young  Hun- 


garians fought  to  break  the  domination  of 
their  country  by  the  same  kind  of  enemy. 
The  uniforms  are  dlflerent,  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle Is  different,  but  the  foe  In  Hungary  In 
1956  and  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  In  1967  are 
of  the  same  stripe.  Americans  fight  In  Viet- 
nam to  assist  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
from  being  overrun  by  Communists,  Hunga- 
rians fought  In  Budapest  11  years  ago  to 
throw  off  the  Communist  yoke. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  elec- 
trified the  world.  It  shattered  once  and  for 
all  time  the  myth  that  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe  were  satisfied  with  the  stifling 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  had 
been  their  lot  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  It  showed  In  dramatic  fashion  that  free- 
dom dies  hard  within  the  hearts  of  people, 
and  It  demonstrated  that  an  enslaved  nation 
will  explode  when  squeezed  too  hard  by  Com- 
munism's straltjacket. 

The  passage  of  time  has  dimmed  the 
memories  of  Hungary's  short-lived  attempt 
to  attain  the  status  of  a  free  nation,  but 
one  thing  has  not  been  forgoittcn.  This  Is 
the  bravery  of  Hungarians  who  fought  with 
the  crudest  of  weapons  against  the  mighty 
army  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  pertinent,  Mr.  President,  to  briefly  re- 
count the  events  of  October  23-November  4, 
1956,  in  Hungary.  Tliose  were  proud  days, 
not  only  for  Hungarians  but  for  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere.  We  should  not 
forget  that  during  this  period  there  existed 
a  free  Hungarian  government,  one  that  with- 
drew from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  attempted  to 
negotiate  for  the  removal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Hungary  and  sought  United  Nations' 
recognition  of  its  status.  During  this  period, 
thousands  of  Hungarians  were  freed  from 
political  Imprisonment,  Including  Joseph 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty. 

Beginning  with  demonstrations  by  factory 
workers  and  students  in  Budapest,  the  re- 
volt enjoyed  quick  success.  Then  Russia 
clampted  down,  crushing  the  fight  for  free- 
cliim  on  November  4  with  attacks  in  strength 
on  Budapest  and  other  large  Hungarian 
cities.  The  valiant  freedom  fighters  were  un- 
able to  stand  up  to  the  might  of  Soviet 
armies  and  the  light  of  freedom  that  had 
been  lit  on  the  streets  of  Budapest  was 
extinguished. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  other  FYee  World  nations  that 
immigration  gates  were  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission and  resettlement  of  more  than 
150,000  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  who  fled 
across  the  border  to  Austria.  The  Hungarian 
refugees  who  settled  In  the  United  States 
have  become  useful,  productive  and  patriotic 
citizens.  These  refugees  understand  com- 
pletely the  evils  of  Communism,  demon- 
strated by  their  unswerving  support  of  the 
American  effort  In  Vietnam. 

The  Fifth  World  Congress  of  the  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters'  Federation  was  held  In 
Ottawa,  Canada,  from  August  31  to  Septem- 
ber 4,  1967.  The  organization  by  resolution 
declared  that  Hungary  at  present  "la  still  a 
colony  of  Moscow,  In  spite  of  misleading  tac- 
tical changes."  It  reaffirmed  Its  demands  that 
Russian  occupationary  forces  be  removed 
from  Hungary  and  that  Hungary  be  given 
the  right  of  self-determination  through  free 
elections.  I  support  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'   Federation    in    those   views. 


JOHNSON-LEE    DISCUSSIONS    A 
MARKED    SUCCESS 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  mutual  respect  be- 
tween Singapore  and  the  United  States 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  useful 
discussions  this  week  between  Prime 
Minister  Lee  and  President  Johnson. 

President  Johnson's  concern  for  the 
problems  of  all  nations  In  Asia — large 
and  small — led  to  a  development  of  close 


personal  rapport  between  these  two 
champions  of  a  free  Asia. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  expressed  agree- 
ment with  the  fundamental  precepts 
underlying  our  entire  Southeast  Asian 
policy:  Regional  cooperation  in  an  area 
which  has  known  dissension  and  discord ; 
the  right  of  ever>'  nation  in  Asia  to 
choose  its  own  way  of  life  free  from  out- 
side interference — an  ideal  being  de- 
fended there  today;  an  honorable  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  which,  in  the  words  of 
their  joint  statement,  will  "enhance  the 
prospects  of  peace  and  security  for  the 
rest  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia." 

President  Johnson  thus  has  enlisted 
the  continued  support  of  a  trusted  ally  in 
his  efforts  to  help  Asia  break  the  chains 
forged  by  generations  of  oppression. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  which  marked  their  dia- 
log Is  the  keystone  to  a  vibrant,  free 
Asia. 

Regional  cooperation,  not  rival  compe- 
tition; mutual  accord,  not  rank  discord: 
These  are  the  building  blocks  of  a  pros- 
perous Asia. 

Their  agreement  to  work  toward 
implementation  of  these  principles 
marks  the  Jolinson-Lee  talks  with  suc- 
cess. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BALTIC 
DECLARATIONS  OP  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  1968  will  mark  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  declarations  of  independ- 
ence by  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  When  the 
revolution  freed  the  Russian  nation  from 
the  fetters  of  czarist  rule,  these  Baltic 
States  fulfilled  their  national  dreams  ol 
self-government  and  declared  independ- 
ence from  RiLssia.  It  is  this  act,  of  hope 
and  determination,  which  we  in  the  US 
Congress  call  attention  to. 

In  the  brief  time  before  the  start  of 
World  War  II  the  peoples  of  these  na- 
tions formed  their  own  democratic  gov- 
ernments, rebuilt  their  war-shattered 
lands,  and  fostered  the  national  customs 
and  freedoms  whicii  they  lield  so  pre- 
cious. Unfortimately  Soviet  Russia 
stepped  in  to  interrupt  liberty  and  peace, 
under  the  umbrella  of  shameful  agree- 
ment with  the  Nazi  aggressors.  The  Rus- 
sian invasion  and  occupation  in  1940 
marked  the  end  of  independent  progre.s."^ 
in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 
ushered  in  deportation,  starvation,  and 
tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  we 
draw  attention  to  this  half  century  mark 
since  the  Baltic  States  proclaimed  inde- 
pendence, especially  when  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  time  has  been  endured  without 
this  independence.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  one  day  soon  these  three  nations 
will  again  have  the  independence  and 
freedom  they  proclaimed  in  1918  and 
which  they  so  justly  deserve. 


THE  COPPER   STRIKE'S    100   DAYS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  State  of  Utah  celebrated  an  un- 
enviable and  very  damaging  milestone. 
One  hundred  days  ago  Sunday  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 
went  out  on  strike. 


Today  on  the  101st  day  of  the  strike 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  relative  positions  of  management 
and  labor.  That  is  not  my  function  as 
U.S.  Senator.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
I  should  call  to  the  attention  of  this  bodj' 
and  of  the  parties  involved,  that  there 
is  a  very  significant  public  interest  here 
wiiicli  has  been  ignored  and  which  to 
date  has  been  damaged  severely.  The  im- 
pact of  the  strike  on  the  economy  of  my 
Stat«  is  tremendous. 

To  date,  Utah's  economy  has  lost  $37,- 
673,000  and  in  a  population  of  a  million 
people,  this  kind  of  economic  injury  is 
severely  felt.  The  average  employee  nas 
lost  $1,968  in  wages  in  the  101  days 
since  the  strike  began.  Furthermore, 
based  upon  the  initial  ofifer  of  the  com- 
pany an  employee  will  have  to  work  18.92 
years  to  make  up  the  lost  wages.  If  an 
additional  10  cents  per  hour  could  be 
negotiated  over  the  initial  offer,  an  em- 
ployee would  still  have  to  work  nearly 
9  5  years  to  make  up  the  difference. 

These  figures.  Mr.  President,  point  up 
the  futility  of  the  strike  and  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  copper  employees  in  my 
State  and  throughout  tlie  Nation,  are  no 
longer  benefiting  from  the  strike  nor  do 
they  have  any  prospect  of  real  eventual 
economic  improvement. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  contract 
talks  which  have  been  conducted  on  a 
sporadic  basis  duiing  the  past  several 
weeks  were  called  off  over  the  weekend 
and  the  differences  between  the  unions 
and  management  are  such  that  a  settle- 
ment at  this  time  is  very  remote  indeed. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  my  State  has 
a  situation  existed  where  the  Invocation 
of  section  208  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
was  more  justified.  I  with  five  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  sponsored  a  Senate  reso- 
lution designed  to  inform  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  it  is  tlie  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
be  invoked  and  this  ciippling  strike  now 
affecting  the  entire  Nation  be  ended  at 
least  temporarily. 

In  light  of  the  present  improbability 
of  a  settlement,  I  think  that  hearings  on 
iny  resolution  are  now  mandatory.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  standoff  be- 
tween management  and  labor  should  give 
way  first,  to  the  views  of  the  strikers 
themselves  and  secondly,  to  the  public 
interest.  In  a  recent  poll  published  Sim- 
day.  October  22,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une, 70  percent  of  the  copper  workers 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  work 
while  negotiations  continue.  Many  of 
these  people  are  on  welfare  and  any  nest 
egg  which  they  may  have  accumulated 
is  now  gone.  The  copperworkers  are 
ready  to  go  back  to  work  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  should  be  prevented  from 
doing  so. 

It  is  time  that  the  union  leaders  in 
Pittsburgh  and  the  management  ofiBcials 
who  are  negotiating  this  contract  realize 
that  the  primarj'  Interest  to  be  met  at 
this  moment  is  that  of  the  employees  and 
the  communities  wherein  they  work.  By 
this,  I  am  not  saying  that  either  side 
must  make  concessions.  What  I  am  say- 
ing, Mr.  President,  is  that  we  must  have 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  now. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  cop- 
per workers  must  get  back  to  the  mines, 
smelters  and  refineries.  They  must  again 


start  earning  a  wage  lo  sustain  their 
families  and  wives  and  children.  The 
use  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident would  hopefully  spur  negotiations 
between  labor  and  management. 

Another  critical  reason  is  that  our 
copper  supply  is  being  rapidly  exhausted. 

I  am  told  that  domestic  fiinis  includ- 
ing those  supplying  war  material  have 
had  to  turn  to  purchasing  copper  from 
overseas  companies,  thereby  easing  the 
pinch  in  their  manufacturing  or  in  keep- 
ing orders  current.  However,  at  the  same 
time  they  and  we  as  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing a  premium  price,  often  as  much  as 
33  percent  more,  for  the  copper,  than 
would  be  required  under  the  last  domes- 
tic price. 

In  other  words,  not  only  are  45,000 
persons  out  on  strike,  many  perhaps 
wondering  where  their  next  rent  money 
is  going  to  come  from,  but  the  cost  of 
copper-made  products  is  certainly  go- 
ing to  reach  inflationary  levels  which 
will  eventually  deal  these  same  strikers 
and  the  users  of  coppers  a  double  eco- 
nomic blow. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  strategic  factors  dictate 
the  use  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  published  an  editorial 
on  Sunday,  October  22.  which  greatly  il- 
luminates the  entire  matter.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  Negotiate  While  Men  Work'' 

As  long  as  contract  talks  between  the  Ken- 
necott Copper  Corporation  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  were  underway  The 
hope  existed,  futile  though  it  may  prove  to 
be.  that  a  settlement  might  be  reached  But 
when  the  talks  were  broken  off  last  week,  it 
became  obvious  that  no  progress  had  been 
made  and  that  the  two  sides  might  be  even 
further  apart  than  when  the  joint  sessions 
began. 

So  the  strike,  now  in  Its  100th  day.  will 
continue  until  meaningful  negotiations  be- 
come possible. 

Kennecott  accuses  the  union  of  blocking 
such  negotiations  by  Insisting  on  company- 
wide  bargaining.  The  Union,  while  professing 
a  willingness  to  bargain  locally,  demands  a 
"satisfactory  and  simultaneous"  agreement 
covering  all  Kennecott  workers.  And  that  is 
Just  another  way  of  saying  "company-wide 
bargaining." 

Now  Kennecott  has  taken  the  issue  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  filing  a 
charge  of  unfair  labor  practices  against  the 
union  on  the  grounds  it  introduced  an  ex- 
traneous issue  ("satisfactory  and  simultane- 
ous" agreement)  which  does  not  involve 
wages,  hours  and  other  terms  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Union,  In  reply,  said  It  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  submit  "all  the  facts"  to  an 
Impartial  government  agency. 

The  NLRB's  findings  might  clear  the  air. 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  speed  settlement 
of  the  strike.  These  hearings  take  time  and 
the  damaging  effects  of  the  nationwide  cop- 
per strike  may  well  bring  direct  Federal  Inter- 
vention, perhaps  In  the  form  of  a  Taft- 
Hartley  injunction,  long  before  the  NLRB 
can  hand  down  a  decision. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  things  have  to 
get  worse  before  they  get  better. 

But  how  much  worse  can  the  effects  of  the 
copper  strike  become? 

Utahans  are  painfully  aware  of  the  damage 
the  strike  has  done  to  the  economy  of  their 
state.  Tax  revenues  are  falling.  Welfare  costs 


are  rising.  Business  is  being  curtailed.  And 
with  each  passing  day,  the  economic  picture 
becomes  gloomier  and  gloomier. 

Nationally,  the  story  Is  the  same.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  copper  Industry  Is 
shut  down.  Factories  using  copper  In  their 
products  are  badly  squeezed.  The  war  in 
Viet  Nam  makes  heavy  demands  on  the  cop- 
per supply.  How  long  can  this  process  of 
deterioration  continue  before  the  Federal 
government  Intervenes? 

A  Presidential  decision  to  invoke  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  on  the  grounds  the  strike 
threatens  the  nation's  health  and  safety 
would  send  the  strikers  back  tc  work  for  80 
days.  That  would  not  of  Itself  bring  a 
Bettlement.  but  it  would  certainly  clear  the 
way  for  meaningful  negotiations.  And  the 
history  of  Taft-Hartley  Indicates  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  an  injunction  Is  followed  by 
a  settlement. 

However,  if  the  union  and  company  so  de- 
cide, no  Injunction  would  be  necessary  to 
send  the  strikers  back  to  work  and  permit 
the  resumption  of  copper  production.  The 
mood  of  Kennecott  employees,  as  revealed 
In  a  survey  by  Bardsley  and  Haslacher.  Inc.. 
points  in  this  direction  Seventy  percent  of 
the  rank-and-file  employees  favor  returning 
to  work  while  negotiations  are  carried  on  the 
research  firm  ref>orts.  It  is  also  significant 
that  fifty  percent  of  those  Interviewed  called 
the  strike  and  its  settlement  their  most  im- 
portant family  problem. 

We  urge  the  union  leadership  to  study 
these  findings  carefully.  After  100  days  of 
stalemate,  the  leadership  would  do  well  to 
consider  a  new  approach.  A  gesture  of  good 
will,  like  a  back-to-work  decision,  might  be 
just  what  Is  needed  to  break  the  impasse. 
It  certainly  would  be  welcome  by  the  people 
of  the  community. 


MILWALTIEE  JOLTINAL  SUPPORTS 
NEW  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
change  is  always  difficult,  even  when  the 
case  for  change,  in  the  public  interest, 
is  clear  and  compelling. 

In  the  case  of  changing  the  basis  for 
reporting  the  Government's  financial 
plan  and  program  through  its  budget, 
that  change  will  be  especially  difficult. 

Recentlj',  the  Milwaukee  Journal  edi- 
toriaUzed  that  to  most  Americans  the 
Federal  budget  system  "annually  pro- 
duces Uttle  more  than  a  moimtain  of 
paper  thickly  shrouded  by  fiscal  fog." 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  same  impression  is  held  by  many 
Members  of  Congress.  Of  course,  we  have 
a  principal  responsibUlty  to  act  on  that 
budget. 

Recently,  a  Presidential  Commission 
has  proposed  some  mteresting  and  useful 
changes  that  would  provide  a  single 
budget  that  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
public  and  to  Congress  in  evaluating  and 
directing  the  enormous  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  have  a  duty  to 
study  this  recommendation.  It  could 
greatly  enhance  our  performance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  and  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  dis- 
cussed the  new  budget  proposal  In  a 
highly  competent  editorial  that  concise- 
ly suggests  some  of  the  reasons  it  de- 
serves consideration  by  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Oct.  22.  19671 
Budget  That  Maris  Sense 

To  mo«t  Americans,  the  federal  budget 
system  annually  produces  Uttle  more  than 
a  mountain  of  paper  thickly  shrouded  by 
fiscal  fog.  One  reason  is  that  the  govern- 
ment actually  operates  with  three  budgets, 
none  of  which  provides  a  truly  revealing 
picture  of  Income  and  outgo. 

There  is  great  merit,  therefore,  in  the  pro- 
posal of  a  presidential  commission  to  re- 
place the  three  with  one  cpmprehenslve 
document  that  would  give  taxpayers,  and 
probably  many  congressmen,  a  much  clearer 
notion  of  what  they  are  buying,  how  they 
ure  paying  for  it  and  what  the  overall  Im- 
pact will  be  on  the  economy. 

The  administrative  budget,  the  one  most 
commonly  referred  to  each  year,  is  an  an- 
tiquated accounting  concept  dating  to 
President  Garfield.  It  Ignores  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  receipts.  It  excludes,  for  instance, 
the  massive  trust  funds  for  social  security 
and  highways,  which  take  in  more  money 
than  they  pay  out. 

The  inevitable  result  is  confusion,  as  fed- 
eral expenditures  and  receipts  are  greatly 
underestimated  and  deficits  are  heavily  ex- 
aggerated. If  businessmen  followed  this 
horse  and  buggy  method  of  accounting  many 
would  appear  bankrupt.  Furthermore,  public 
fascination  with  the  administrative  budget 
encourages  every  president  to  use  bookkeep- 
ing tricks  to  make  him  appear  as  prudent 
as  possible.  This  merely  piles  deception  atop 
distortion. 

The  two  other  budgets — consolidated  cash 
budget  and  national  Income  accounts 
budget — tend  to  give  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture, but  each  has  shortcomings  The  special 
commission  proposes  to  combine  the  most 
illuminating  features  of  all   three  budgets. 

The  major  question  is  one  of  timing. 
President  Johnson  may  hesitate  to  Install  a 
new  system  In  an  election  year  and  provoke 
fresh  charges  of  "gimmickry."  Further, 
realistic  budgeting  could  show  a  deficit 
larger  than  currently  anticipated  under  ex- 
isting methods  of  projection.  This,  too.  Is  a 
deterrent  to  a  changeover  In  1968 

Nevertheless,  the  traditional  way  of  fig- 
uring the  budget  is  a  conspicuous  failure 
of  popular  government  that  the  nation 
should   not   tolerate  much   longer. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  MORGAN  DUBROW— 
FATHER  OF  DICKEY-LINCOLN 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  proposal  for  the  development  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  in  Maine,  Mr.  Morgan  Dubrow 
of  the  Interior  Department  has  been  an 
invaluable  friend  to  New  E^ngland. 

Mr.  Dubrow's  expertise  on  multipur- 
pose water  conservation  projects  was 
crucially  important  to  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation  in  our  work  to  gain 
congressional  authorization  of  Dickey. 

Without  his  enthusiasm  for  the  proj- 
ect, and  his  convictions  on  its  value, 
Dickey  may  never  have  reached  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  desk  or  the  Congress. 

His  analyses  of  Dickey's  benefits  and 
feasibility  have  withstood  the  stiffest 
campaign  against  a  Federal  power  proj- 
ect ever  raised  by  the  private  power  in- 
dustry. His  findings  have  been  substan- 
tiated by  the  only  special  House  study  of 
a  Federal  power  project  In  memory.  His 
conclusions  have  been  justified  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  every  other  agency  which  has 
reviewed  Dickey's  merits. 

In  short,  no  Federal  project  has  ever 


received  as  much  preconstructlon  study 
as  has  Dickey,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Du- 
brow's analyses  have  stood  up  against 
this  unprecedented  review  demonstrate 
both  his  professional  skills  and  the  value 
of  the  project  Itself. 

In  a  recent  article  published  In  the 
Portland  Sunday  Telegram,  Washington 
correspondent  Donald  R.  Larrabee  re- 
views Mr.  Dubrow's  work  for  Dickey  and 
recognizes  his  contribution  to  the  proj- 
ect, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland    (Maine)    Sunday  Tele- 
gram, Oct.  8.  1967) 

Draaow:  Father  or  Dicket 
( By  Don  Larrabee ) 

Washington. — The  name  of  Morgan  Du- 
brow probably  doesnt  mean  much  to  any- 
one In  Maine,  even  the  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelec- 
tric power  development  for  which  he  has 
labored  a  great  deal  during  the  past  six  years. 

But  it  Is  doubtless  true  that  without  Du- 
brow's personal  and  professional  involvement 
in  the  Upper  St.  John  River  project,  the 
Dickey  plan  would  not  have  moved  to  its 
present  advanced  state  of  approval  In  Con- 
gress. 

Dubrow  has  been  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's chief  engineering  adviser  on  Dickey 
from  the  beginning.  He  has  been  through 
every  major  private  vs.  public  power  contro- 
versy in  the  past  quarter-century,  having 
been  associated  with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

As  Interior's  top  man  in  engineering  and 
hydrology,  he  was  asked  in  1961  to  head  up 
an  evaluation  study  that  led  to  the  Dickey - 
Lincoln  School  proposal.  At  the  time,  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation's  long  bat- 
tle for  Federally-assisted  water  resource  de- 
velopment had  received  a  setback  from  the 
International  Joint  Commission  which  ques- 
tioned the  feasibility  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  project. 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  prevailed  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  order  a  review  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  by  the  Interior  Department. 
Secretary  Udall  handed  the  Job  to  a  team 
headed  by  Dubrow.  Out  of  this  study  two 
years  later  came  a  package  deal  which  sub- 
stituted Dickey  and  Lincoln  School  sites  on 
the  St.  John  river  for  the  old  Rankin  Rapids 
site.  For  years.  Rankin  Rapids  was  regarded 
as  the  Ideal  power  site  because  It  would  have 
used  the  full  flow  of  the  Allagash. 

It  was  this  decision  that  made  It  possible 
for  the  Interior  Department  to  work  out  its 
partnership  plan  with  Maine  to  preserve  the 
superb  recreational  areas  of  the  Allagash 
from  flooding. 

Looking  back  on  this  history,  the  mild- 
mannered  Dubrow  fairly  erupts  these  days 
when  he  hears  outcrys  from  those  who  say 
the  Government  has  not  considered  conser- 
vation aspects  In  its  pell-mell  rush  to  build 
New  England's  first  Federal  power  dams. 

"Why,"  Dubrow  said,  "we  could  have  pro- 
duced about  $3,500,000  a  year  more  in  power 
from  Rankin  Rapids  but  we  would  never 
have  been  able  to  preserve  the  Allagash  as  a 
free-flowing  stream  for  recreational  use.  Sec- 
retary Udall  made  an  absolute  decision  that 
we  were  going  to  protect  it. 

"One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  look 
at  the  conservation  question.  At  the  original 
meeting,  the  Secretary  made  it  crystal  clear 
to  me  that  despite  substantial  additional 
power  benefits  from  Rankin  Rapids,  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  keeper  of  the  Nation's 
wild  rivers  and  the  Government  official  most 
responsible  for  conservation.  The  Secretary 
laid  down  the  ground  rules  that  we  were  to 


come  up  with  a  reasonable  substitute  that 
would  preserve  the  Allagash." 

It  Is  often  overlooked  but  the  Interior  De- 
partment, rather  than  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers,  has  carried  the  ball  for  Dickey  in 
the  Johnson  Administration.  This  is  the 
agency  that  handles  transmission  of  public 
power  but  It  Is  also  the  Department  most  in- 
volved in  preserving  our  natural  resources 
and  environment.  And  it  is  headed  by  an 
ardent  conservationist,  Udall,  who  has  seen 
the  Allagash  and  the  St.  John  River  and  be- 
lieves in  the  proposal  now  awaiting  final 
planning  money  from  Congress. 

Congressman  William  Hathaway  is  sur- 
prised by  the  recent  surge  of  conservation- 
ist opposition  to  the  Dickey  project.  When 
the  matter  was  before  Congress  for  author- 
ization two  years  ago,  there  wasn't  a  witness 
against  It  from  such  groups  as  the  National 
Parks  Association,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  or  the  Wilderness  Society. 
These  organizations  are  vigilant,  active  and 
vocal  in  their  opposition  to  hydroelectric 
projects  which  threaten  recreational  and 
scenic  resources. 

"I'm  flabbergasted."  Dubrow  remarked  a 
few  days  ago.  "For  anyone  to  say  we  haven't 
paid  attention  to  conservation  is  sheer  mad- 
ness." He  said  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  made  basic  studies  on  the  fisheries  and 
protective  language  will  be  written  into  the 
treaty  agreement  with  Canada  which  Is  now 
in  the  final  drafting  stages 

As  soon  as  the  Army  Engineers  receive  the 
first  construction  funds,  a  comprehensive 
recreation  plan  for  the  Dickey  and  Lincoln 
Reservoirs  will  be  developed,  according  to 
Dubrow.  The  project  is  expected  to  flood 
some  135  square  miles  or  86.000  acres  of 
tlmberland.  In  Its  stead,  there  will  be  a  huge 
lake  for  fishing  and  other  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. 

The  Agrrlculture  Department,  In  a  separate 
report  on  the  Dickey  project  two  years  ago. 
foresaw  one  additional  benefit  for  Maine 
farmers  deriving  from  the  flood  control  as- 
pects of  the  project.  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Baker  noted  that  the  plains  along  the  St. 
John  River  between  St.  Francis  and  Van 
Buren  were  so  prone  to  flooding  that  several 
thotisand  acres  of  high  quality  farm  land 
had  been  abandoned  by  owners. 

The  Dickey  project  Is  expected  to  give  a 
high  degree  of  flood  protection  to  the  whole 
river  plain  and  this  should  make  It  pos- 
sible to  develop  and  improve  the  flood  plain 
land  for  more  intensive  agricultural  use. 


LYNDA  BIRD  CHOOSES  WEST 
VIRGINIA  GLASS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  recently  noted  in  the  press 
that  the  President's  daughter,  Miss 
Lynda  Bird  Johnson,  who  Is  soon  to  be 
married  to  Marine  Capt.  Chuck  Robb. 
has  chosen  as  her  crystal,  glass  produced 
in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia. 

This  crystal,  called  "President's 
House,"  is  manufactured  by  the  Mor- 
gantown  Glassware  Guild.  Inc.,  of  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  Is  the  home  of  a  num- 
ber of  fine  glass  producers  as  well  as 
several  of  the  Nation's  largest  sheet 
glassmakers.  However,  it  is  the  fine, 
handblown  glass  to  which  I  refer  toda.v. 

This  product  Is  a  link  with  the  past, 
for  the  art  of  blowing  glass  and  crystal 
has  changed  little  over  the  centuries. 

Strong  men  with  strong  arms  and 
lungs  are  as  needed  today  as  hundreds 
of  years  a!,'0  to  give  molten  glass  Its 
initial  shape.  Similarly,  no  machine  can 
replace  the  skill  and  precision  of  the 
human  hand  and  human  eye  at  knowing 
the  precise  curve  to  give  a  glass  goblet 
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or  vase  so  that  it  becomes  a  work  of 
art — functional,  yet  beautiful. 

I  am  proud  that  Miss  Johnson  has 
chosen  a  West  Virginia  crystal,  and  I 
hope  that  it  serves  her  well  through 
many  happy  years  of  marriage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "But  What  Will  She 
Wear?"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  18.  1967.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[FVom  the  New  York  Times. 

Oct.  18,  19671 

BtJT  What  Will  She  Weae? 

(By  EnldNemy) 

The  fashion  guessing  game,  apparently  a 
favored  White  House  amusement,  Is  once 
again  at  a  peak.  This  time,  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  forthcoming  marriage  of  Lynda  Bird 
Johnson  to  Capt.  Charles  S.  Robb  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  President's  elder  daughter,  who  has 
revealed  some  Intimate  details  of  her  ro- 
mance and  engagement  in  an  article  In 
McCall's  magazine  to  be  released  next  week. 
Is  reluctant  to  discuss  less  {jersonal  sub- 
jects. The  designer  of  the  bridal  gown  for  the 
Dec.  9  ceremony,  and  the  trousseau  plans, 
are  shrouded  In  secrecy. 

The  White  House  policy  of  silence,  which 
has  resulted  over  the  years  in  rumors,  en- 
suing denials  from  press  secretaries  and  a 
merry  round  of  sleuthing  more  normally  as- 
sociated with  mysteries  than  with  first  fami- 
lies, Is  confined  primarily  to  anything  con- 
nected with  the  world  of  fashion.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  accouterments  that  will 
grace   the   table  of   the   newlyweds. 

A  White  House  announcement  yesterday 
confirmed  that  Miss  Johnson  had  selected 
ChantlUy  flatware  by  Gorham  for  her  silver 
pattern  ($41.60  for  a  four-piece  table  set- 
ting of  knife,  fork,  teaspoon  and  salad  fork). 
The  Louis  XV  design  was  originally  Intro- 
duced by  Gorham  In  1895  and,  according  to 
a  company  spokesman,  "Is  ornate  but  re- 
strained and  has  been  the  most  popular  pat- 
tern we've  had  In  the  last  30  years"  It  Is 
the  pattern  her  mother  uses. 

jewelek  refuses  to  talk 

The  announcement  added  that  Miss  John- 
son had  chosen  the  Tuxedo  pattern  by  Lenox 
for  her  china  and  The  President's  House  pat- 
tern by  the  Morgantown  Glassware  Guild  of 
West  Virginia  for  her  crystal. 

The  Tuxedo  pattern,  an  all-white  service 
with  a  narrow  gold  rim,  and  another  circle  of 
gold  near  the  rim,  is  $37.95  for  a  five-piece 
place  setting  of  dinner,  salad,  bread  and  but- 
ter plates  and  cup  and  saucer. 

The  President's  House,  an  unadorned  tulip- 
shaped  crystal  originally  selected  by  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  still  used  in  the  White 
House,  Is  $1  60  a  glass. 

There  was  no  Information  forthcoming  on 
any  part  of  the  wardrobe  planned  for  the 
wedding.  "Lynda  wants,  as  every  bride  does, 
her  dress  to  be  a  surprise  to  the  groom."  said 
Mrs.  Marta  Ross,  a  White  House  press  spokes- 
man. 

However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  serious  approaches  have  been  made  re- 
garding her  wedding  dress.  One  of  the  com- 
panies said  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
bridal  sweepstakes  is  the  House  of  Blanchl 
In  Boston.  The  family-operated  concern, 
founded  in  1949,  Is  the  closest  approach  to 
a  custom  wholesale  house.  Bridal  gowns  sell 
for  $175  to  $800  (average  price  Is  $325)  in 
stores  across  the  country. 

Phyllis  Blanchl  (Mrs.  Bernard  Lange). 
president,  head  designer  and  daughter  of 
the  founder,  refused  any  comment  when  told 
of  the  report.  But  other  sources  insisted  the 


concern  had  been  at  least  asked  to  submit 
sketches    for    consideration. 

Miss  Blanchl.  whose  spring  and  summer 
collection  is  now  being  shovim  in  New  York, 
currently  favors  high  stovepipe  necklines, 
an  easy  line  with  a  suggestion  of  fit  under 
the  bust  and  fabrics  like  silk  and  wool  that 
have  some  body.  She  prefers  ivory  to  white 
and  often  designs  a  dress  and  coat  costume 
to  wear  during  the  ceremony.  The  coat,  which 
is  fashioned  to  look  like  part  of  the  dress, 
can  then  be  removed  for  the  reception. 

Although  Miss  Johnson  obligingly  posed 
last  month  displaying  her  engagement  ring. 
the  White  House  has  not  disclosed  where 
the  yellow  gold  band  with  three  diamonds 
was  purchased. 

patterns  of  china  and  crystal 

Harry  Wmston,  the  New  York  Jeweler  who 
is  said  to  have  been  commissioned  to  do 
both  the  engagement  ring  and  the  wedding 
band,  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the 
reports.  "Any  announcement  will  have  to 
come  from  the  White  House,"  he  said. 

Miss  Johnson,  a  slim  islze  8  or  10),  tall 
(5  feet  9  Inches)  brunette  partial  to  some- 
what more  make-up  and  hair  than  are  ctir- 
rently  fashionable,  is  no  stranger  to  the 
manufacturing  edifices  on  Seventh  Avenue. 

She  Is  as  fond  of  clothes  as  most  23-year- 
olds  and  more  able  to  Indulge  herself  than 
most.  A  recent  shopping  expedition  during 
which  she  spent  $4,000  for  25  fall  and  winter 
outfits  was  not  unusual,  according  to  manu- 
facturers. 

"She's  in  and  out  of  here  all  the  time." 
one  of  them  reported. 

"She  gets  one,  two  or  three  outfits  here 
each  season."  said  another,  who  added  that 
her  visits  had  been  more  frequent  since  she 
Joined  the  staff  of  McCalls  magazine  last 
year  at  a  salary  reported  to  be  less  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

The  eight  middle-priced  houses  chosen  by 
Miss  Johnson  on  her  last  shopping  safari 
here  (she  returned  for  one  day  of  fittings 
after  her  recent  Acapulco  vacation)  were 
unanimous  In  their  opinion  that  the  clothes 
she  bought  then  were  not  for  her  trousseau. 

"They  were  all  wool  or  a  similar  fabric." 
said  Pat  Sandler,  the  designer  for  Highlight, 
where  she  bought  two  outfits  ($300).  "Un- 
less she's  going  North,  she  certainly  wouldn't 
use  them  for  a  honeymoon." 

The  dress  to  be  worn  by  Mrs.  Johnson  at 
her  daughter's  wedding  Is  also  the  subject 
of  speculation.  Two  of  her  favored  design- 
ers— Adele  Simpson  and  George  Stavropou- 
los — said  they  had  not  as  yet  been  approached 
and  Mollle  Parnls.  a  third,  said,  "I  can't 
discuss  whether  I've  been  approached." 


A  RESPECTFUL  REPLY  TO  CRITICS 
BY   ALLAN   GERDAU 

Mr.  MrGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  contains  an  ad- 
vertisement written  and  paid  for  by  Mr. 
Allan  Gerdau  which  is,  as  he  himself  puts 
it,  "a  respectful  reply  to  critics." 

Mr.  Gerdau  has  great  faith  in  our 
American  system  and  in  our  present  lead- 
ership, as  his  letter  indicates. 

He  has  written; 

Opponents  abroad  and — to  a  lesser,  but 
even  sadder  and  more  dangerous  extent — 
dissidents  at  home  not  only  do  not  state 
iruthfuUy  and  simply  the  objectives  of  our 
country  and  our  leaders  that  we  elected  to 
fulfill  them,  but  they  misrepresent  and  dis- 
tort. 

This  statement  is  no  denimciation  of 
those  who  disagree.  It  Is,  indeed,  a  re- 
spectful answer  in  which  a  private  citi- 
zen has  stated  his  belief  and  has  pointed 
out  some  of  the  distortions  and  misrep- 


resentations which  he  feels  are  lessen- 
ing allegiance  to  our  Nation  and  are  serv- 
ing to  encourage  our  opponents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gerdau's  advertisement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Oct.   19,   1967] 
Deep    Th.'snks    for    the    Friendly    Lettees. 

iNCLtTDlNG      A      REMrrTANCE,      HELPING      THIS 

Respectful  Reply  to  Critics 
(Re   my   letter  New  York  Times.    Sept    28. 
1967) 

A  nation,  or  individual,  that  does  not  take 
a  stand.  Is  not  worth  a  damn! 

Our  country  has  taken  a  stand. 

Nobody  knows  If  our  chosen  position  Is  the 
infallibly  perfect  one. 

Nor  must  It  be  inevitably  wrong,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe. 

No  longer  Is  It  the  time  for  us  civilians  to 
decide  whether  we  should  flght  on  this  or 
that  hill,  or  fight  at  all.  The  fact  Is.  that  we 
ARE  fighting.  A  policy  decision  to  stand  has 
been  made.  Our  four  last  Presidents  have 
supported  this  stand. 

Knowing  the  seriousness  of  military  deci- 
sions and  the  disasters  that  might  ensue  from 
military  defeat,  our  founders  wisely  gave  to 
our  elected  leaders  the  responElbillty — first. 
to  gather  all  Information  and  facts  possible 
regarding  any  danger  to  our  freedom  Then. 
If  they  fotmd  the  danger  critical,  in  delibera- 
tion with  their  aides,  to  act  decisively  and 
promptly  to  prevent  the  danger  from  over- 
whelming us. 

It  is  one  thing  to  dispute,  to  vacillate,  and 
'o  make  mistakes  In  peaceful  times.  Then, 
generally,  we  can  correct  errors  when  dis- 
covered. Defeat,  when  we  are  fighting,  may 
not  give  us  a  second  chance.  That  is  why  our 
system  gives  so  much  authority  to  leaders 
w'ho  are  responsible  for  our  protection. 

When  our  leaders  debate  military  matters 
m  public  there  Is  a  grave  danger  that  we 
civiUans  will  take  cur  relatively  meager 
knowledge  too  seriously.  Emotions  are  be- 
ginning to  Influence  many  of  us  into  behav- 
ing as  if  we  had  the  understanding,  the  noble 
intentions  and  love  of  peace  and  that  our 
leaders  have  less  or  none  of  these. 

One  ex-boy-scout  leader  wTote  me  that 
any  boy  scout  leader  would  make  a  better 
general  than  Westmoreland  and  that  we 
should  remove  him. 

Our  citizens  may  not  give  this  opinion 
their  support,  but  do  not  let  us  fool  our- 
selves. A  terrifying  number  of  citizens  who 
may  not  even  have  a  boy  scout's  training, 
are  recommending  the  removal  of  our  leaders 
The  Immobilization  of  our  leaders  and  lack 
of  united  effort  that  our  opponents  so  ur- 
gently seek,  we  may  bring  about  by  permit- 
ting the  nonprofessional  to  usurp  the  func- 
tion of  leadership. 

It  Is  one  thing,  for  the  bleacher  buffs  In 
baseball  to  know  who  should  pitch,  how  to 
pitch,  and  how  to  run.  They  make  baseball 
more  fun.  They  add  to  the  zest.  They  do 
Uttle,  if  any,  harm.  God  bless  them!  Actually, 
however,  they  do  not  really  want  to  make  the 
decisions  themselves.  They  prefer  to  leave 
decisions  to  professionals  and  then  have  the 
pleasure  of  roaring. 

Not  so  with  the  bleachers  In  our  national 
life.  Not  only  can  they  harm  us,  they  can 
bring  VIS  defeat.  Military  decisions  are  best 
left  to  the  military  imder  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  protection  of  our  nation  has 
been  bought  with  their  valor.  They  will  not 
betray  us.  Our  defeat  Is  far  more  likely  to 
come  from  our  lack  of  proper  support  to  our 
leaders,  than  from  our  leaders'  lack  of  ability 
or  willingness  to  defend  us. 

"Dilettantism,"  said  Carlyle,  hypothesis, 
speculation,  and  a  kind  of  amateur  search 
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for  Truth;  toying  and  coquetting  with 
Truth — this  Is  the  sorest  sin." 

During  our  past  crlaea,  by  luck  or  voting 
Intelligence,  we  have  provided  ourselves  with 
able  leaders.  Our  present  leaders  are  possibly 
one  of  the  best-Informed  and  effective  teams 
we  have  ever  had  In  the  field  to  protect  our 
safety.  To  undermine  oxir  own  professional 
strength  in  the  midst  of  a  flght  Is  not  rea- 
sonable conduct. 

In  times  of  stress,  we  have  always  had  pro- 
testants  and  dissenters,  which  endangered 
our  country.  As  one  man  wrote  me:  "Wash- 
ington had  his  Tories;  Lincoln,  his  Copper- 
heads; WHson,  his  Plrstists;  Roosevelt,  his 
Fascist.  Never,  never  were  they  right — no 
never." 

The  conquest  of  a  free  and  friendly  nation 
by  outside  military  force,  is  a  deadly  threat 
to  us,  even  without  considerations  of  honor. 
Just  because  our  friend  seems  miles  away 
seems  to  make  It  easier  for  us  to  be  more  In- 
different Chan  If  he  were  in  Staten  Island. 
In  today's  world  he  Is  only  seconds  away 
from  us.  And  If  we  were  to  demonstrate  that 
distance  cools  our  loyalty  and  our  pledges 
our  smaller  friends  must  accept  enslave- 
ment. 

Many  believe  If  their  friendly  neighbor  is 
murdered  or  attacked,  It  Is  no  concern  of 
theirs,  even  regardless  of  a  pledge— "pull 
down  the  shades,  to  hell  with  the  neighbor. 
Just  fortify  your  own  house.  When  the  next 
neighbor  Is  attacked,  again  pull  down  the 
shades;   again  strengthen  your  own  house." 

To  desert  your  friends  at  such  a  time,  even 
|(  miserably  to  dishonor  your  pledge  deviously 

I'  or  candidly,  might  not  be  so  bad  materially 

for  the  moment.  But,  our  national  neighbors 
are  not  Just  murdered.  They  are  forced  to 
Join  the  attack  against  us.  By  force  the  num- 
ber against  us  is  increased.  Worse  yet.  they 
may  no  longer  communicate  with  us  or  the 
free  world.  Imprisoned.  To  climb  the  prison 
wall  means  death. 

Our  alms  and  policies  are  so  genuinely 
friendly,  and  even  kindly  to  mankind,  that 
our  opj>onent8  do  not  dare  announce  them 
to  their  people  simply  and  truthfully.  They 
do  not  dare  announce  that  we  wish  all  na- 
tions to  have  their  own  customs  and  own 
forms  of  government;  they  do  not  dare  an- 
nounce that  we  hate  war  almost  above  all 
else,  with  only  one  exception — we  hate  loss 
of  freedom  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  more; 
they  do  not  dare  announce  that  we  flght 
only  when  external  force  Is  used  against  us, 
or  an  ally. 

Opponents  abroad  and — to  a  lesser,  but 
even  sadder  and  more  dangerous  extent — 
dissidents  at  home  not  only  do  not  state 
truthfully  and  simply  the  objectives  of  our 
country  and  our  leaders  that  we  elected  to 
fuIflU  them,  but  they  misrepresent  and  dis- 
tort. 

Distortions  and  misleading  statements 
have  been  important  factors  In  bringing 
about  many  wars.  Distortions  also  injure  our 
internal  unitv. 

Subsequently  I  shall  Illustrate  by  example 
some  distortions  of  the  present. 

In  the  past  we  wished  to  grow  peacefully 
and  in  good-fellowship  with  the  Germans 
Their  leaders  preferred  to  misrepresent  our 
policies  and  alms.  Only  thereby  could  they 
induce  their  citizens  to  flght  us.  They  even 
misrepresented  their  Intentions  and  meth- 
ods 

We  did  not  flght  to  enslave  the  Germans, 
nor  to  force  our  methods  or  government 
upon  them.  Victory  enabled  us  to  prove  our 
friendly  Intentions.  Former  opponents  have 
become  our  friends. 

The  same  happened  in  Japan.  Again  we 
have  become  friends.  Again  they  have  re- 
tained their  own  customs  and  own  govern- 
ment. 

Many  believe  that  the  two  world  wars 
could  have  been  prevented,  had  we.  a  united 
people,  simply,  clearly  and  conrtnclngly 
stated  that  our  nation  would  flght  as  one. 
together    with    all    freedom    loving    nations 


against  conquest  by  foreign  military  force. 
Our  present  leaders  have  not  made  this  mis- 
take. Clearly  they  have  announced  their  de- 
termination to  resist  any  armed  aggression 
against  our  nation  or  against  a  friendly  ally. 
Our  present  leaders  are  proving  to  the 
world  that  we  mean  what  we  say.  This  is  very 
Important.  While  our  leaders  are  protecting 
our  honor  and  safety  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
to  prove  that  once  our  nation  decides  to 
fight,  we  flght  as  one. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Communists  ex- 
pected us,  long  ago.  to  break  up  through 
riots  and  civil  rebellions.  They  have  been 
surprised,  mightily,  that  this  did  not  happen 
among  free  men.  They  almost  gave  up  hope. 
Now,  suddenly,  they  have  become  encour- 
aged by  our  dissensions — while  our  armies 
are  fighting. 

About  the  surest  way  to  bring  attack  from 
a  bully  Is  to  let  him  know  or  hope  that  you 
will  not  stand.  Or.  If  there  are  several,  that 
they  can  divide  their  Intended  victims. 
Among  the  surest  ways  to  defeat  an  army 
Is  to  kill  its  spirit.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
kill  its  spirit.  Is  to  have  It  believe  that  Its 
cause  Is  considered  only  a  minor  one  at  home 
and  to  receive  half-hearted  support. 

-Another  method  of  undermining  Is  to  con- 
fuse the  Issues  or  pretend  that  we  flght  for 
any  other  cause  than  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
tect our  nation. 

When  our  professional  look-outs  spot  an 
approaching  army.  It  Is  dangerous  for  those 
who  are  not  on  the  lookout  to  deny  the  fact. 
In  our  present  struggle,  the  facts  are  even 
more  simple.  Attack,  and  Invasion — from  the 
outside  against  a  friendly  nation — were 
begun. 

Our  leaders  do  not  ask  for  surrender.  We 
shall  not  surrender. 

Our  commanders  hate  war  at  least  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  us.  They  plead  and  plead  for 
a  friendly  exchange  between  our  opp)onents 
and  ourselves.  All  we  seek,  is  safety  from  out- 
side attack  against  us,  or  against  a  friendly 
ally.  Our  opponents  decline  to  discuss  mat- 
ters in  a  friendly  atmosphere.  Instead  they 
demand  unconditional  surrender  of  part  of 
our  armament.  History  has  given  us  the  right 
answer  for  that  one — General  McAulifl'e's 
"Nuts"  to  the  Germans.  To  be  fair  to  our 
opp>onent8,  they  do  not  demand  that  we  turn 
over  part  of  our  forces  to  them.  They  only 
ask  that  we  tie  one  arm  behind  our  back, 
while  they  attack  the  other.  "Nuts"! 

Our  nation  believes  In  reciprocity.  To  get 
nothing  In  return.  Is  not  reciprocity.  Our 
belly  Is  full  with  hopeful  but  unrealistic  con- 
cessions. If  there  is  reciprocity,  let  our  pres- 
ent opponents  spell  It  out. 

It  almost  seems  that  there  Is  a  diabolical 
and  cunning  Influence  from  some  source  over 
our  opponents.  There  seems  to  be  an  Inten- 
tional demand  which  they  know  In  advance 
Is  a  military  stupidity.  Their  demands  seem 
to  be  so  one-sided,  that  they  can  have  only 
one  purpose — the  Increasing  of  debate  and 
dissension  in  our  land. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  present  distortions  and 
mlsrepreeeintatlons  that  tend  to  leaaen  alle- 
giance to  our  leaders  and  encourage  our 
opponents: 

1.  "Our  nation  Is  hated."  Of  course  our 
nation  Is  hated.  Every  nation  is  hated  by 
someone.  Even  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
world's  great  religions  have  been  hated.  But. 
what  a  distortion  of  truth  1  No  other  nation 
has  more  respect  and  more  good  will  from 
the  outside  world  than  ours. 

(/  have  been  around  the  world  many 
times,  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East  about 
nineteen  tines.  I  have  lived  abroad  /or  many 
years.  Since  my  international  merchant 
training  commenced  in  1916,  I  have  kncrwn 
no  nation  to  grovi  more  in  the  respect  and 
devotion  it  receives  from  the  world  at 
large.) 

2.  "We  are  hated  In  Viet  Nam,"  While  dic- 
tating this  reply.  I  received  an  unexpected 
visitor  from  South  Vietnam.  He  called  to 
thank  me  for  my  reply  to  Mr.  Roth.  The  visi- 


tor added,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  If 
we  are  hated  by  North  Vietnam,  and  even  by 
many  in  South  Vietnam.  To  them,  we  look 
like  the  French.  He  explained  that  It  Is  a 
totally  new  experience  for  an  Asiatic  nation 
that  was  colonlallzed  to  have  a  powerful 
Western  nation  flght  for  the  welfare  and 
freedom  of  the  Asiatic  nation.  That  we  wish 
them  to  have  the  same  benefits  from  freedom 
as  we  wish  for  ourselves  is  hard  for  them  to 
believe. 

3.  "We  wish  to  force  our  customs  and  gov- 
ernment on  the  South  Vietnamese."  How 
often  do  we  hear  this  among  our  own  people 
even  though  It  Is  not  In  the  minds  of  our 
leaders.  History  disproves  the  charge. 

4.  "The  English  fought  harder,  because 
bombed."  There  Is  no  more  courageous  or 
better  fighter.  In  my  opinion,  than  the  Eng- 
lishman. But  did  they  not  also  flght  harder 
because  they  monthly  became  stronger — or 
hoped  so  to  become?  They  knew  to  yield 
meant  conquest  by  the  foe.  The  German  Is 
not  considered  a  cowardly  flghter — but  was 
his  fighting  capacity  Improved  by  bombing, 
by  the  destruction  of  his  war-making  ma- 
chines? 

5.  "Civilians  are  killed."  Of  course,  the 
lives  of  civilians  are  endangered,  when  living 
close  to  military  targets.  Of  course,  when 
new  Inventions  enable  a  larger  range  to  reach 
arsenals  and  targets  far  beyond  former  ca- 
pacities— more  civilians  are  endangered. 
Would  more  lives  be  spared,  if  these  mili- 
tary targets  Increased  their  production  of  de- 
structive armaments?  Furthermore,  I  doubt 
if  any  commanders  have  ever  tried  in  battle 
to  protect  civilians  more  than  ours  in  this 
war.  We  have  been  slow  to  apply  our  power, 
and  Increased  our  own  deaths  thereby. 

6.  "Doves  and  Hawks."  Nice,  playful  names 
for  games — but  mischievously  misleading  in 
our  troubled  times.  We  all  long  for  peace — 
we  are  all  a  peace  loving  nation — we  wish 
to  give  and  receive  friendship.  We  all  want 
to  defend  our  homes.  We  are  not  Doves  nor 
Hawks — our  bird  is  the  Eagle. 

Cheers  to  our  leaders  who  know  the  facts 
and  dedicate  their  lives  to  protect  us.  Deep 
thanks  that  they  are  not  dismayed  when  we 
are  slow  to  give  them  the  support  that  loyal 
citizens  owe  In  battle. 

Many  wanted  to  remove  Washington, 
Franklin  was  accused  of  theft,  Lincoln  was 
almost  impeached.  Grant  was  slandered.  But 
their  devotion  to  our  country  did  not  falter. 
May  the  burden  of  our  present  leaders  be 
similarly  bearable,  while  we  rally  to  their 
support. 

We  can  select  victory.  We  can  select  defeat. 
We  cannot  have  half  victory,  or  half  defeat. 

Nor  will  the  world  Judge  us  half  victorious 
or  half  defeated. 

Our  preference  Is  to  Join  with  our  op- 
ponents in  full  victory  for  mankind,  but  de- 
feat we  shall  not  accept. 

Allan  OEROAtr. 
President.      Tontine     Emporium,     Inc., 
82  Wall  St..  New  Ymk. 


HIGHWAY   TRUST   FUND   CUTBACK 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  October  8,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  indicating  a  cutback  on  Federal 
aid  liighway  trust  funds  for  fiscal  1968. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  similar  tele- 
grams weie  sent  to  the  Governors  of  each 
of  our  States. 

The  i-eason  for  considering  such  cut- 
backs, according  to  Secretary  Boyd  was 
due  to  congre.ssional  discussions  on  sub- 
stantial leductions  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

This  proposal,  understandably,  caused 
our  Governor,  Hon.  Don  Samuelson. 
great  concern.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  ac- 
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tion  similar  to  that  now  under  consider- 
ation vi'as  taken  by  this  administration. 
The  confidence  that  a  participating  State 
and  those  who  are  paying  for  the  fund- 
ing of  such  programs  through  gas  taxes 
and  other  taxes  is  being  taken. 

How  can  we  plan  in  advance,  Mr. 
President?  How  can  contractors  who 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
invested  in  specialized  equipment  and 
trained  personnel  prepare  bids  and  enter 
into  contracts  for  surveys  and  construc- 
tion of  highways  with  such  threats  as 
this  being  used  twice  in  1  year? 

These  funds  are  trust  funds  set  aside 
for  a  specific  purpo.se.  They  are  not  in  the 
same  category  as  the  usual  appropriated 
funds.  It  may  well  be  that  a  delay  in  the 
program  is  temporarily  deflationary,  but 
the  end  result  will  be  more  inflation. 
Where  men  and  equipment  must  seek 
other  contracts,  it  will  cost  more  money 
to  have  them  return  to  half  completed 
work. 

I  have  been  advised  by  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  that 
no  decision  on  this  matter  has  been  made 
yet.  I.  for  one,  believe  the  decision  should 
be  made  at  once,  that  this  whole  pro- 
posal should  be  dropped  and  that  we  pro- 
ceed without  further  delays  and  inter- 
ruptions on  this  highway  progi-am  which 
is  so  essential  to  our  economy  and  our 
safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Secretary  Boyd's  tele- 
gram to  Governor  Samuelson  on  August 
8,  Governor  Samuelsons  reply,  and  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Boyd  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Hon.  Don  Samuelson, 
Governor.  State  of  Idaho, 
Statehoiise,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Deae  Governor:  In  view  of  recent  Con- 
gressional discussion  on  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  Federal  expenditures,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  impose  ceilings  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. If  this  action  becomes  necessary,  I 
would  propose  to  establish  quarterly  ceil- 
ings on  the  obligation  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  effective  November  1,  1967. 

Under  consideration  are  three  alternative 
levels  of  reduction  In  your  authority  to 
obligate  Federal-aid  highway  funds  for  new 
projects  for  the  next  12  months.  The  alter- 
native levels  of  reduction  nationally  and  for 
your  State  are:  $2.2  billion.  $1.0  billion,  and 
$600  million. 

Procedurally,  each  State  would  receive  d 
quarterly  celling  wWch  would  be  25  percent 
of  its  annual  apportionment  of  Interstate 
and  ABC  (primary,  secondary  and  urban i 
apportionments  (at  a  $4.4  billion  national 
rate)  less  a  quarter  of  Its  share  of  the  total 
reduction.  Any  reduction  would  be  prorated 
among  the  States  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
apportionment  of  Interstate  and  ABC  funds. 

Under  this  procedure,  your  State  could 
submit  new  Federal-aid  projects  for  approval 
up  to  the  obllgatlonal  celling  for  each  quar- 
ter. Within  the  ceiling,  projects  could  be 
submitted  for  (1)  preliminary  engineering. 
(2)  acquisition  of  rights-of-way.  and  (3) 
advertising  for  bids  for  construction. 

Existing  unobligated  balances  would  not 
be  a  factor  because  the  quarterly  celling  on 
obligations  would  be  25  percent  of  your  an- 
nual apportionment  of  funds  less  your  share 
of  a  selected  reduction. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  receive  from  you  as 
rapidly  as  possible  your  comments  as  to  the 
Impact  this  will  have  upon  the  programs  of 


your  state  as  well  as  on  your  economy.  I 
also  would  like  to  receive  your  comments 
and/Or  suggestions  on  the  above  proposed 
procedure  for  carrying  out  a  reduction  In 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  In  the 
event  it  is  necessary.  Your  coojjeratlon  Is  ap- 
preciated. 

Alan  S.  Botd. 
Secretary  oj  Transportation. 

BoisE.  Idaho, 
October  10,  1967. 
Alan  S.  Botd, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reurtel  8  October  1967  concerning  possible 
imposition  of  ceilings  on  F.  A.  highway  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  '68.  Direct  response  to  two 
questions  asked  as  follows:  (1)  Obligation 
authority  ceilings  set  forth  in  alternate  pro- 
posals would  reduce  Idaho  highway  program 
for  remaining  portion  of  fiscal  '68  by  (A) 
80  percent:  (B)  39  percent:  and  (C)  31  per- 
cent. (2)  Should  any  reduction  In  the  F.  A. 
highway  program  be  undertaken  at  any  time. 
reduced  apportionments  should  be  directly 
proportional  to  full  apportionments.  Exist- 
ing unobligated  balances  from  prior  releases 
should  remain  available  for  use. 

Any  of  these  proposals  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely serious  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
Idaho.  It  would  create  chaos  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  where  highway  program  rep- 
resents twenty  five  percent  of  Idaho  heavy 
construction  work  and  accounts  for  about 
thirty  percent  of  heavy  construction  employ- 
ment. Supporting  heavy  equipment,  mate- 
rials, bond,  Insurance  and  financing  Institu- 
tions would  incur  commensurate  loss  of 
business.  Professional  and  technical  person- 
nel will  leave  highway  field  for  more  stable 
employment.  Schedules  and  commitments 
for  utility  relocation:  local  government 
agreements  and  related  work:  and.  the  or- 
derly relocation  of  business  and  residential 
properties  would  be  seriously  disrupted.  Your 
testimony  before  Joint  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  27  February  1987 
stated  that  "a  full  annual  program  level  of  4.4 
billion  will  be  put  Into  effect  with  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1  ".  As  late  as 
20  June  1967  a  wire  to  the  Department  of 
Highways  from  E.  H.  Swlck  for  F.  C.  Turner, 
director  of  public  roads,  stated  that  "The 
4.4  billion  rate  of  fund  availability  suggested 
by  Secretary  Boyd  in  his  testimony  of  Febru- 
ary 27  before  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  will  be  realized." 

This  wire  further  stated  that  "trust  fund 
balances  are  estimated  to  be  adequate  to  sus- 
tain the  release  of  rates  Indicated  herein." 
Based  on  these  assurances,  a  special  session 
of  the  Idaho  Legislature  increased  the  State 
tax  on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel,  to  become 
effective  1  January  1968,  so  .as  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  all  Federal  aid  funds  available 
to  Idaho.  Action  as  suggested  by  your  wire 
of  8  October  Is  not  consistent  with  earlier 
commitments  and  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  in  good  faith.  A  substantial  portion  of 
highway  user  taxes  is  already  diverted  from 
the  Federal  aid  highway  trust  fund  to  other 
purposes  at  the  Federal  level.  There  can  be 
no  valid  reason  for  considering  a  holdback 
on  that  portion  which  does  go  to  the  trust 
fund  where  it  is  held  "In  trust  "  for  a  program 
so  vital  to  the  safety,  economy,  and  stability 
of  our  cotuitry.  The  matter  should  be  dropped 
Immediately. 

Don  Samuelso.n. 
Governor  of  Idaho. 

U.S  Senate, 

COMMrTTEE  on  INTERIOR  AND 

Insular  Ajtairs, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  23.  1967. 
Hon  Alan  S.  Boyd, 

Secretary.    Department    of    Transportation, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Secretary:   You  recently  sent  a 

wire  to  Governor  Don  Samuelson  of  Idaho 

advising  that  consideration   Is  being  given 


to  a  possible  holdback  or  cutback  of  federal 
aid  highway  trust  funds  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
You  asked  about  the  possible  Impact  on  the 
state  If  certain  alternatives  were  to  be  placed 
in  effect. 

On  October  11th,  Governor  Samuelson  re- 
plied to  your  Inquiry  Indicating  clearly  the 
serious  impact  such  action  by  your  Depart- 
ment would  have  not  only  on  our  highway 
program  In  Idaho,  but  on  the  total  economy 
of  our  state.  I  fully  agree  with  Governor 
Samuelson.  These  are  funds  "held  In  trust" 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  vital  program  which 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  national  safety. 
A  cutback  of  such  funds  Is  not  Justified  and 
if  carried  out  could  only  lead  to  further  mfia- 
tlon  when  and  if  this  essential  program  Is 
continued. 

The  states,  as  well  as  those  who  pay  gaso- 
line and  other  taxes  to  make  this  program 
possible  will  lose  faith  In  the  federal  par- 
ticipation If  actions  such  as  now  contem- 
plated are  paraded  before  us  as  threats  each 
time  a  reduction  In  federal  spending  Is  pro- 
posed by  Congress. 

I  hope  this  proposal  will  be  dropped  Im- 
mediately so  our  highway  program  can  pro- 
ceed without  further  interruption. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lem  B.  Jordan. 

U.S.  Senator. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  RESTORE  THE  POWER  OF  THE 
POLICE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  In  the  re- 
cently published  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  "The 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society."  a 
supplemental  statement  by  seven  of  the 
Commission  members  set  out  certain 
goals  for  reform  in  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  United 
States. 

This  statement  shows  a  clear  and  de- 
sirable need  for  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  22.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  volun- 
tary adm.ission  or  confession  of  the  ac- 
cused in  a  criminal  prosecution  shall  be 
admissible  against  him  in  any  court  sit- 
ting anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  ruling  of  a  trial  judge  admit- 
ting an  admission  or  confession  as  volun- 
tarily made  shall  not  be  reversed  or 
otherwise  disturbed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  any  inferior  court  established 
by  Congress  or  under  its  authority  if 
such  ruling  is  supported  by  competent 
evidence.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity must  be  provided  the  police  for  in- 
terrogation at  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
dui'ing  the  investigation  and  at  the  sta- 
tion house,  with  appropriate  safeguards 
to  prevent  abuse. 

The  achievement  of  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  rights  of  the  indivlduaJ 
and  those  of  the  society  sis  a  whole  is  ad- 
mittedly a  tremendously  dlflBcult  task.  In 
the  initial  stages,  at  least,  the  law- 
enforcement  officers  of  this  Nation  are 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  this 
balance.  It  is  the  policeman  who  is  first 
on  the  scene  of  a  crime;  it  is  the  police- 
man who  must  attempt  to  piece  together 
the  often  incoherent  or  contradictory 
statements  of  witnesses  in  an  attempt 
to  get  at  the  facts;  it  is  the  policeman 
who  must  sometimes  face  the  open  hos- 
tility of  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  and  it  is 
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the  policeman  who  must  detain  the  sus- 
pected offender.  All  of  these  activities  are 
carried  on  in  the  world  which  Is  familiar 
to  those  who  enforce  the  law — be  it  the 
dimly  lit  alley  in  a  city,  the  streetcomers 
of  the  town,  or  the  highways  which  span 
this  coimtry.  The  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer, then,  does  not  have  the  serenity  of 
the  judicial  chamber  as  a  place  in  which 
to  determine  the  proper  course  of  action, 
nor  is  he  allowed  the  restroyjective  view 
of  a  carefully  reconstructed  series  of 
events  as  an  aid  in  formulating  a  con- 
stitutionally correct  course  of  conduct. 
He  must  enforce  the  law  in  the  present 
tense  and  make  his  decisions  in  seconds, 
and  not  after  months  of  reflection.  How- 
can  the  law-enforcement  officer  carry 
out  his  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
the  results  which  justify  his  existence — 
compliance  with  the  law  by  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  society  which  has 
made  itself  subject  to  that  law? 

Certainly  one  of  the  key  factors  in  suc- 
cessful enforcement  of  the  law  is  the 
right  of  the  policeman  to  interrogate  a 
suspected  offender  on  the  street,  or  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime  or  at  the  station 
house.  Often  the  investigators  of  a  re- 
cently perpetrated  offense  have  little  or 
no  substantive  information  with  which 
to  begin  their  quest  for  the  truth.  Crimes 
such  as  kidnaping  necessitate  immediate 
action  in  the  form  of  interrogation  if  the 
victim  is  to  be  safely  returned.  In  many 
Instances,  interrogation  benefits  the  in- 
nocent as  much  as  the  guilty,  because 
potential  suspects  are  quickly  exoner- 
ated. For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  right  to  question  suspects 
Is  an  essential  part  of  law  enforcement 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  for 
the  Individual  suspect  safeguards  against 
the  abuses  of  the  right  of  interrogation. 
These  protections  have  existed  since  the 
formation  of  this  Nation  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  fifth 
amendment,  which  provides  protection 
against  self-incrimination,  and  the  sixth 
amendment,  with  its  assurance  of  coun- 
sel, afford  the  Individual  rights  which 
are  as  essential  to  the  individual  as  the 
right  of  interrogation  is  to  the  policeman. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual and  society  through  its  law-enforce- 
ment officers  is  made  by  the  judiciary, 
and  particularly  through  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  current  disposition  of 
the  Court  toward  the  balance  of  rights 
can  best  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Miranda 
V.  Arizona  1 384  U.S.  436  (1966  >  which  sets 
out  the  following  standard  relative  to  the 
questioning  of  suspects: 

A  suspect  must  not  only  be  warned  of 
his  rights  to  remain  silent  and  that  any 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used 
against  him  at  trial,  but  also  that  he  has 
the  right  to  request  the  assistance  of 
counsel  which  must  be  provided  to  him 
before  he  can  be  asked  any  questions  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime  or  elsewhere. 
These  rights  may  be  waived  by  the  sus- 
pect if  done  "voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
intelligently,"  but  the  suspect  may  later 
indicate  that  he  wishes  to  remain  silent 
or  have  the  assistance  of  counsel,  in 
which  event  the  questioning  must  im- 
mediately cease. 

In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  un- 


der which  a  policeman  must  attempt  to 
carrj'  out  his  duties,  a  standard  such  as 
that  in  Miranda  effectively  precludes  the 
use  of  Interrogation  by  law  enforcement 
officers,  except  in  the  exceedingly  rare 
case  in  which  a  suspect  would  waive  the 
protection  so  readily  extended  to  him  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  What  we  have  seen 
as  a  result  of  these  Court  actions  is  a 
sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  society  in  favor 
of  those  of  the  Individual.  When  a  sus- 
pect requests  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
how  many  could  be  expected  to  then  un- 
dergo interrogation  when,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  has  so  aptly  put  It: 

Any  lawyer  worth  his  salt  will  tell  the 
suspect  In  no  luicertaln  terms  to  make  no 
statements  to  police  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  while  taking  into  account 
the  inviolable  rights  of  the  individual, 
would  also  guarantee  the  basic  right  of 
security  to  our  society  by  removing  the 
present  barriers  to  the  right  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  that  society  to  question 
those  suspected  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  legitimate  place  of 
voluntary  confessions  In  law  enforce- 
ment must  be  reestablished  and  their  use 
made  dependent  upon  meeting  due  proc- 
ess standards  of  voluntariness.  Prior  to 
the  overextension  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  the  individual  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  standard  for  the  admissibil- 
ity of  a  confession  was  whether  or  not 
It  was  made  voluntarily  by  the  suspect. 

Obviously,  the  confession  made  under 
circumstances  of  Intimidation  or  coer- 
cion was  not  to  be  admitted  since  It 
clearly  violated  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  avoid  self-incrimination.  Barring 
such  violations,  however,  the  generally 
accepted  view  that  voluntary  confes- 
sions were  a  desirable  part  of  the  crim- 
inal process  certainly  seemed  justified 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  inherent  In  the 
enforcement  of  law. 

With  the  advent  of  Miranda.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  where  there  could 
be  little  expectation  of  interrogation.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  con- 
fessions would  be  done  away  with  alto- 
gether. The  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  White  in  Miranda  itself  points 
out  that — 

|T|he  result  fof  the  majority  holding] 
adds  up  to  a  judicial  Judgment  that  evi- 
dence from  the  accused  should  not  be  used 
against  him  In  any  way.  whether  compelled 
or  not  (Miranda  v.  Arizona.  384  U.S.  436,  538 
(1966) ). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
standard  Imposed  upon  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  by  virtue  of  the  Miranda 
case  results  in  the  virtual  elimination  of 
the  use  of  confessions  as  one  of  the  in- 
dispensable elements  of  the  functioning 
of  our  legal  system.  In  the  relatively 
short  time  since  this  case  was  decided, 
there  have  been  numerous  examples  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  standard.  Criminals 
of  the  most  despicable  sort  have  been 
set  free  to  endanger  our  society. 

For  example,  two  defendants  with 
long  criminal  records  won  dismissal  of 
murder  charges  because  they  had  not 
been  informed  of  their  rights  to  counsel 
before  they  confessed.  The  State  su- 
preme court  justice,  noting  that  for  the 


second  time  in  a  10-day  period  he  was 
forced  to  dismiss  a  murder  charge  be- 
cause of  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
stated: 

These  defendants  have  records  for  rob- 
bery, assaults  and  drugs,  as  well  as  other 
crimes.  In  the  very  near  future  I  expect  to 
see  the  defendants  back  again  In  this  court. 
I  hope  It  won't  be  for  murder.  As  I  see  the 
smirks  on  their  faces,  I  know  that  they  are 
getting  away  with  murder. 

A  Federal  judge  made  this  statement 
after  releasing  a  man  tried  for  murder: 

On  three  separate  occasions,  this  man  vol- 
untarily confessed  foully  killing  his  wife 
a.nd  throwing  her  body  on  a  dump  ...  he 
led  police  there.  Yet  the  U£.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  seen  fit  to  throw  the  confessions 
out  .  .  .  tonight  felons  will  sleep  better. 

In  another  case,  a  man  who  admitted 
slaying  his  wife  and  five  children  walked 
out  of  a  courtroom  a  free  man  because 
the  only  available  evidence  against  him 
was  his  own  confession. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  strongest  criticism  of  the  Miranda 
doctrine  has  come  from  judges  them- 
selves. These  men,  who  must  administer 
the  judicial  system  In  this  country,  see 
what  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  cannot  or  will  not 
see — that  to  proscribe  the  use  of  the 
voluntai-y  confession  constitutes  the 
most  extreme  example  of  the  Intentional 
aberration  of  our  system  of  criminal  law 
and  procedure  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

The  amendment  (S.J.  Res.  22'  would 
reinstitute  the  test  of  voluntariness  as 
the  criterion  for  the  admission  or  re- 
jection of  confessions  hi  criminal  cases. 

The  vital  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  combination  of  the  recent 
trend  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
the  ever-Increasing  rate  of  crime — the 
latter  having  the  propen.slty  to  increase 
in  relation  to  the  continuing  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  former — is  whether  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  this  Nation 
can  effectively  discharge  their  responsi- 
bilities without  a  change  In  the  existing 
constitutional  provisions.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  a  time  In  our  Nation's  history 
when  the  need  for  law  enforcement  has 
heightened,  we  cannot  turn  to  the 
courts  for  guidance.  Therefore,  we  must 
for  the  good  of  our  society,  bring  about 
a  resurgence  of  police  powers  which  can 
only  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  responsibility  for  this 
undertaking  must  be  assumed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  States,  through  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  'S.J. 
Res.  22 >  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AIDS  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  has  en- 
dorsed my  amendment  No.  400,  cospon- 
sored  by  several  other  Senators,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  12080.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  support,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr  C. 
D.  Ward,  general  counsel  of  that  di.stin- 
guished  organization,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  or  Counties. 

Washington,  DC,  October  20, 1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
( Attention :  Mr.  Leslie  B.  Kreps.) 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  I  appreciated  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  with  Mr.  Kreps  our 
support  of  Senator  Long's  foster  care  pro- 
posal. S.  2470.  I  was  also  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
Kreps  bring  to  my  attention  your  amend- 
ment relating  to  community  service  aids  and 
social  service  volunteer  programs. 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  held  its  first  welfare 
conference,  and  I  feel  you  would  be  inter- 
ested In  knowing  that  one  of  the  specific 
recommendations  directly  relates  to  your 
own  propKjsal.  The  recommendation  was 
titled  "New  Welfare  EmplojTnent  Criteria" 
and  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  present  federal  and  state 
classification  and  qualification  staflBng  re- 
quirements for  welfare  and  social  workers 
often  result  In  the  wasteful  application  of 
professional  talent  to  sub-professional  tasks 
and  often  precludes  the  employment  of  com- 
petent persons  to  perform  many  welfare 
tasks,  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
urges  and  recommends  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment foster  and  encourage  the  states  to 
experiment  In  the  use  of  sub-professional 
classifications. 

"Whereas  It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  necessary 
caseworkers  under  the  present  mandated 
classifications  and  qualifications,  we  recom- 
mend in  the  interest  of  home  rule  and 
greater  efficiency  that  the  fixing  of  such 
classifications  and  qualifications  be  vested 
In  the  local  unit  of  government  administering 
such  relief,  consistent  with  Civil  Service  as 
established  In  each  State." 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 

Counties.  I  should  like  to  express  our  support 

for  your  amendment  and  to  advise  you  that 

this  letter  may  be  utilized  for  such  purpose. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  D.  Ward, 
General  Counsel. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  INDUSTRIOUS 
REPORTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  earlier  this 
month  moved  to  plug  a  gaping  hole  In 
its  procurement  procedures  by  ordering 
that  a  clause  be  included  henceforth  in 
all  firm  fixed  price  contracts  Involving 
certified  costs  or  pricing  data  giving  the 
Pentagon  explicit  right  of  access  to  the 
contractor's  actual  performance  records 
In  order  to  provide  assurance  that  defec- 
tive cost  or  pricing  data  had  not  been 
submitted  prior  to  consummation  of  the 
contract. 

If  the  postaudit  authority  established 
by  this  recent  administrative  action  Is 
exercised  effectively,  it  could  mean  a  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  because  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  ending  the  enormous  losses  to 
the  Government  in  overcharges  on  de- 
fense contracts. 

A  healthy  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
Pentagon's  recent  action  must  be  given, 
I  believe,  to  an  able  and  industrious  re- 
porter for  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain 
Dealer.  Mr.  Sanford  Watzman,  who  in  a 
superlative  series  of  articles  last  spring 
put  the  spotlight  on  the  Pentagon's  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  1962  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act,  which  requires  that  contract- 
ing officers  obtain  current,  accurate,  and 
complete   cost    data    from    contractors. 


This  law  is  the  taxpayer's  only  defense 
against  the  establishment  of  unreason- 
ably high  cost  levels  In  negotiated  con- 
tracts. 

Mr,  Watzman's  articles,  which  drew 
on  obscure,  almost-forgotten  reports  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  prompted  the  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, to  probe  into  this  area  during  hear- 
ings last  May  on  Federal  procurement 
procedures.  The  testimony  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  both  instructive  and 
shocking.  He  disclosed  at  the  hearings 
that  the  loss  to  the  taxpayer  because  of 
overcharges  on  defense  contracts  ran 
into  the  millions  just  on  the  very  small 
sampling  of  contracts  audited  by  his 
agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  actual  loss 
on  all  contracts  could  conceivably  be  in 
the  billions  of  dollars. 

Following  the  hearings,  I  introduced 
a  bill  iS.  19131  to  provide  the  Pentagon 
with  explicit  postaudit  authority — a 
move  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Watzman. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  establish 
a  policy  that  the  Comptroller  General 
contended  could  be  established  inde- 
pendently by  the  Pentagon  simply  by 
amending  the  Armed  Services  procure- 
ment regulations.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral recommended  this  course  to  the  De- 
fense Dejjartment  some  time  ago  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  the  recommendation. 
Postaward  audits  of  the  actual  records  of 
performance,  the  Comptroller  General 
concluded,  often  provided  the  best  means 
of  verifying  that  the  data  submitted  prior 
to  the  award  was  accurate,  current,  and 
complete. 

The  memorandum  issued  last  month 
by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H. 
Nitze  appears  to  establish  through  ad- 
ministrative action  just  the  authority 
recommended  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  authority  my  bill  would  es- 
tablish in  law.  If  Secretary  Nitze 's  order 
is  effectively  and  fully  implemented, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  passage  of  my 
bill.  But  the  Defense  Etepartment's  rec- 
ord of  enforcement  in  the  procurement 
area,  either  of  administrative  regulations 
or  of  statutes  such  as  the  Truth  In  Ne- 
gotiations Act,  does  not  encourage  opti- 
mism. To  the  extent  that  my  bill  can  be 
credited  vdth  bringing  about  the  Nitze 
order,  Sanford  Watzman  deserves  a  large 
share  of  the  credit.  And  he  will  deserve 
credit,  too.  for  the  ultimate  savings  to 
the  taxpayer,  if  the  Nitze  order  is  effec- 
tively implemented. 


REPORT    OF    PANEL    ON    ELECTRI- 
CALLY POWERED  'VEHICLES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  the  report  of  the 
Panel  on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles 
which  was  set  up  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  early  this  year  in  a  joint- 
sponsorship  agreement  with  several  other 
executive  branch  departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  panel  has  studied  the  critical 
problem  of  automotive  air  pollution  and 
its  control  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  development  and  use  of  new  low- 
polluting  propulsion  systems. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  find  the  re- 
sults of  the  study,  published  In  the  re- 


port entitled  "The  Automobile  and  Air 
Pollution — A  Program  for  Piogress — 
Part  I."  a  thoughtful  and  significant  ad- 
dition to  our  discussion  of  methods  to 
insure  that  the  benefits  of  advancing 
technology  will  be  used  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  panel,  of  which  Richard  S.  Morse, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, is  the  chairman,  is  composed  of 
a  group  of  eminent  industrial,  academic, 
and  technical  experts  who  have  gener- 
ously contributed  their  time  and  energy 
to  collect  and  review  the  latest  available 
information  and  to  offer  their  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  for  desiiable 
public  action.  The  Nation  Is  fortunate 
to  have  at  its  call  such  dedicated  citi- 
zens who  wilhngly  come  together  in  a 
voluntary  effort  to  help  formulate  Im- 
portant matters  of  pubUc  policy.  These 
men  whose  names  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  deserve 
our  congratulations  for  their  fine  effort. 

The  report  contains  many  Important 
conclusions  and  recommendations  which 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Of  particular  interest  to  me  is 
the  recommendation  that  the  Federal 
Government  use  its  procurement  policy 
to  stimulate  the  development  and  use  of 
devices  and  vehicles  which  will  lower  pol- 
lution, for  I  have  urged  on  several  occa- 
sions that  such  a  creative  approach  in 
Federal  purchasing  can  be  an  important 
Instrument  in  achieving  this  objective.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  panel  has  high- 
lighted this  area  for  consideration.  An 
extension  of  this  recommendation  to 
create  a  program  which  will  assure  that 
private  industry  will  rapidly  strive  to  de- 
velop and  use  the  latest  systems  for  the 
control  of  pollution  should  also  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  any  Federal  activity  de- 
signed to  reduce  air  pollution  and  en- 
courage the  creation  of  new  and  more  ef- 
fective means  of  transport. 

I  also  note  that  the  report  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  in- 
crease its  support  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  mass  trans- 
portation programs.  I  have  long  been  an 
advocate  of  policies  which  will  help  this 
Nation  create  the  advanced  transporta- 
tion systems  which  are  urgently  required 
by  our  citizens  in  crowded  urban  areas 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  urban  popula- 
tion will  continue  to  increase,  and  it  Is 
therefore  essential  that  we  take  every 
reasonable  step  to  study,  test,  and  de- 
velop the  most  effective  means  of  trans- 
portation for  both  goods  and  people. 

The  panel  report  also  contains  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment initiate  a  5-year,  $60  million, 
program  to  seek  information  from  which 
to  develop  future  emission  standards  and 
to  support  additional  research.  The  areas 
singled  out  by  the  panel  as  deserving  par- 
ticular attention  include  the  examination 
of  alternative  energy  sources  for  vehicles, 
and  the  development  of  new  vehicular 
propulsion  systems,  emission  control  de- 
vices, and  special  purpose  urban  cars  A 
program  of  this  type  may  be  essential  to 
enable  the  Government  to  find  the  most 
effective  means  for  counteracting  the 
polluting  side  effects  of  our  present  per- 
sonal transportation  systems,  so  I  believe 
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It  Is  important  that  we  give  it  our  careful 
consideration.  For  It  already  Is  becoming 
unpleasantly  clear  that  in  the  future  we 
shall  need  vehicles,  particularly  in  our 
urban  areas,  which  are  virtually  non- 
polluting. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  report  should  provide  the  basis  for 
some  new  and  meaningful  steps  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  attempt  to 
control  pollution  and  develop  new  trans- 
portation systems.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  other  supporting 
agencies  deserve  our  congratulations  for 
preparing,  so  promptly,  this  excellent 
analysis.  I  urge  that  it  be  given  serious 
and  detailed  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Pakix  on  Electricallt  PowkrB)  Vehiclks 

Richard  S.  Morse,  Chairman,  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  School  of  Management,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Manfred  Altman,  Director,  InsUtute  tor 
Direct  Energy  Conversion.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Edward  H.  Bliun,  Princeton  University, 
(Now  with  Rand  Corporation) . 

Rolf  Ellassen,  Professor  of  Environmental 
Engineering,  Stanford  University. 

James  W.  Pord.  Director,  Economics  Office. 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

Everett  Gorln,  Manager,  Process  Research. 
Research  Division,  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

Carl  E.  Heath,  Section  Head.  Government 
Research  Laboratory,  Esso  Research  and 
Engineering  Company 

Seymour  W.  Herwald.  Group  Vice  Presi- 
dent. WeeUnghooise  Electric  Corporation. 

Edward  O.  Johnson,  Manager,  Engineering- 
Technical  Programs,  R.C.A.  Electronic  Com- 
ponents and  Devices. 

Peter  Kyropoulos.  Technical  Director,  Styl- 
ing Staff,  General  Motors  Technical  Center. 

Alan  G.  Loofbourrow,  Vice  President, 
Quality  and  Reliability,  Chrysler  Corporation. 

David  V.  Ragone.  General  Atomic  Division. 
General  Dynamics  Corporation  (Now  Pro- 
fessor of  Metallurgy  and  Material  Science. 
Camegle-Mellon  University) . 

Robert  C.  Shalr.  Vice  President.  Research 
and    Development,    Gulton    Industries,    Inc 

Philip  Sporn,  Retired  President,  Director. 
American  Electric  Power  Company. 

Charles  W.  Tobias.  Chairman,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, BerlEeley. 

Myron  Trlbus.  Dean.  Thayer  School  of 
Engineering,  Dartmouth  College. 

Paul  T.  6'Day,  Executive  Secretary,  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Technology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


ELEVENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  11 
years  ago  today  the  Hungarian  people 
reacted  against  Soviet  political  and 
military  occupation  of  their  country. 
Soviet  troops  ignited  the  flames  of  revo- 
lution when  they  fired  on  defenseless 
students  who  were  peacefully  demon- 
strating on  October  23,  1956.  Hungar- 
ians— young  and  old.  workers  and  intel- 
lectuals— rallied  to  the  students'  cause, 
risking  their  lives  for  freedom.  After 
years  of  oppression  and  subjugation  by 
the  Soviets,  Hungarians  wanted  the  right 
to  determine  what  men  should  govern 
their  country  through  general,  free,  and 


secret  elections  with  the  participation  of 
several  political  parties;  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungarian  soil: 
investigation  and  correction  of  all  politi- 
cal and  economic  trials:  complete  free- 
dom of  speech;  and  vast  improvement  of 
the  economy  of  the  country — all  privi- 
leges which  we  in  the  United  States  en- 
Joy  as  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship  and 
freedom. 

By  the  end  of  October  peace  had  re- 
turned to  Budapest  as  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  achieved  their  goals.  Imre 
Nagy  was  named  Premier  and  installed 
a  new  cabinet  in  which  the  power  of  the 
Stalinists  was  greatly  reduced.  Nagy  an- 
nounced that  Soviet  troops  would  soon 
leave  Budapest,  and  Soviet  representa- 
tives returned  from  Moscow  with  a  dec- 
laration complying  with  most  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  revolutionaries. 

On  November  4,  4  days  after  evacu- 
ation of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary  had 
apparently  begun,  these  forces  reentered 
Budapest — 10  armored  divisions,  reen- 
forced  by  aerial  attacks  by  Mig  fighters. 
All  over  Hungary,  patriots  huiTied  to 
protect  the  newly  won  freedom  against 
such  an  onslaught  of  militarj'  might. 
Radio  appeals  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
West  and  to  the  United  Nations  went 
unheeded  as  diplomacy  bogged  down  in 
the  redtape  of  words  and  vetoes.  Hun- 
garian freedom,  however,  with  its  dwin- 
dling store  of  rifles,  ammimitlon,  gre- 
nades, Molotov  cocktaUs,  sticks,  and 
stones  could  not  for  long  protect  itself 
against  the  endless  stream  of  Red  tanks 
and  automatic  weapons.  Soviet  forces 
crushed  this  Hungarian  revolt  but  not 
the  people  and  the  spirit  which  fostered 
it. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  11th  anniversary 
of  the  start  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  pause  to  pay 
homage  to  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  died  in  Hungary  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  join 
with  those  Hungarians  who  were  able  to 
flee  their  country  and  find  friends  and 
comfort  here  in  America  and  with  those 
who  are  still  in  Hungary  in  a  silent 
prayer  that  one  day  soon,  Hungarians 
will  realize  that  freedom  which  was  so 
dearly  won  and  lost  in  1956. 


ARMS  SALES  POLICIES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger, writing  from  Brasilia,  took  a  look 
at  American  arms  sales  and  the  policies 
which  govern  them,  particularly  as  these 
apply  to  our  neighbors  In  Latin  America. 
In  the  New  York  Times  for  October  18, 
Sulzberger  makes  a  number  of  points, 
but  his  chief  one  is  that  we  cannot,  by 
refusing  arms,  hope  to  prevent  their  ac- 
quisition. Other  nations,  notably  France, 
are  willing  and  able  to  provide  them,  and 
in  the  field  of  aircraft  will,  in  fact,  sell 
faster,  larger  aircraft. 

Tlie  implications  are  many,  both  short 
and  long  term,  as  Sulzberger  points  out. 
His  column  should  be  read  by  those 
whose  intentions  are  good  but  whose 
realism  is  clouded  when  it  comes  to  this 
question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PoBEicN  .Affairs:  Another  Poke  in  the  Eye 
(By  C  L.  Sulzberger) 

Brasilia,  BRAzn.. — U.S.  arms  policy  In 
South  America  is  about  to  get  another  poke 
In  the  eye  with  a  blunt  stick,  this  time  in 
Brazil.  We  have  only  to  thank  our  own  be- 
fuddled approach  to  the  question  of  selling 
weapons  to  friends. 

Bruised  by  Congress  on  numerous  Issues, 
the  Defense  Department  thinks  It  can  avoid 
an  arms  race  on  this  continent  by  with- 
holding modern  equipment  from  our  friends, 
above  all  Jet  aircraft.  Our  friends,  however, 
don't  share  this  pleasant  belief.  They  listen 
to  our  advice,  make  their  own  decisions  and 
buy  elsewhere. 

WHERE  BUT  PARIS'" 

The  obvious  place  to  buy  is  France.  French 
arms  merchants  are  energetic,  backed  by 
their  Government,  and  prepared  to  extend 
generous  credit.  Furthermore,  the  Israeli 
Air  Force  was  French-equipped  and,  since 
it  chewed  up  the  best  Soviet  material  the 
Arabs  had.  South  American  generals  were 
favorably  impressed. 

When  Washington  refused  to  sell  Peru  our 
F-5  fighters.  Lima  bought  a  batch  of  Prance's 
Mlrage-V  supersonic  jets.  Simultaneously. 
Argentina  purchased  fifty  French  tanks,  com- 
pounding our  frustration  because,  quite 
apart  from  trying  to  discourage  a  hemi- 
spheric armaments  race,  the  U.S.  doesn't  rel- 
ish losing  markets  to  de  Gaulle. 

Now  an  even  worse  disappointment  is 
shaping  up.  Brazil  the  greatest  South  Amer- 
ican nation  and  our  most  active  ally  here, 
wants  to  purchase  about  twenty  U.S.  F-5's. 
These  aren't  really  supersonic  and,  Indeed, 
were  conceived  as  counterlnsurgency  planes 
for  developing  nations.  Nevertheless,  Wash- 
ington refuses  approval. 

For  months  Brazil's  President,  Marshal 
Costa  e  Silva,  has  argued  his  case,  even 
in  personal  correspondence  with  President 
Johnson,  but  Secretary  McNamara.  who  fears 
Congressional  resentment,  maintains  a  vir- 
tual veto.  Meanwhile  France  pushes  Its  air- 
craft as  an  obvious  alternative. 

Last  August  Brazil  was  ready  to  take 
Mirages,  which  are  more  expensive  than 
F-5's  and  virtually  twice  as  fast.  Paris  offers 
excellent  terms,  Including  willingness  to  con- 
struct an  aviation  factory  here  and  promise 
of  earlier  delivery  than  we  could  offer  if  we 
were  ready  to  do  business. 

Costa  e  SUva  is  under  pressure  from  his 
officers.  This  regime  was  first  installed  by 
army  coup  three  years  ago,  and  its  main 
dynamic  remains  military  There  Is  nothing 
even  remotely  Nosserist  about  it  but  the  ra- 
tionale Is  similar.  Nasser  told  me  In  1955 
that  he  had  to  buy  arms  from  Russia  when 
we  refused  them  because  his  only  organized 
backing  came  from  officers  and,  If  he  refused 
them  materiel,  they  might  withdraw  support. 

Here  reeid  "France"  for  "Russia."  The  mili- 
tary establishment,  which  Is  pro-American 
and  mildly  liberal,  looks  to  Costa  e  Silva 
for  new  weapons.  The  air  force  has  only  three 
serviceable  but  outmoded  Jet  fighters  and 
fifteen  jet  trainers.  It  complains  that  train- 
ing crews  on  obsolete  equipment  makes  them 
unfit  to  cooperate  with  the  U£.A.  \n.  an 
emergency. 

The  political  Implications  to  a  largely  mili- 
tary regime  are  clear.  Costa  e  SUva  has 
shown  pa-tlence  with  our  position,  but  Is  be- 
ing urged  to  give  an  answer  before  Aviation 
Day  next  week.  Meanwhile,  a  new  French 
sales  mission  Is  awaited  as  Paris  pushes  fur- 
ther Into  the  market. 

Our  basic  arms  policy  has  been  unrealistic, 
if  nobly  motivated.  By  withholding  modern 
weapons  we  hope  to  discourage  armaments 
races  and  to  encourage  the  spending  of  de- 
fense funds  on  development.  But,  while 
phUosophlcally  sound,  this  simply  won't  work 
without  a  monopoly — which  we  don't  h.ive. 

We  refused  to  sell  aircraft  to  Israel  and 
South  Africa  because  we  didn't  want  to 
offend  the  Arabs  and  the  new  Negro  repub- 
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lies.  France  sold  to  both  and  nevertheless 
became  more  popular  with  the  Arabs  and 
many  African  states.  Meanwhile  Israeli 
prowess  with  French  equipment  spurred 
French  arms  sales. 

WEAPONS    WANTED 

Many  South  Americans  resent  our  restric- 
tions and  question  what  the  U.S.  alliance  Is 
worth  II  It  doesn't  allow  access  to  weapons. 
.\nd  the  diplomatic  Implications  are  obvious. 
Long-term  spare  parts  and  training  commit- 
ments are  Involved.  Furthermore,  In  some 
countries  on  this  content  the  military  Is  the 
real  political  p)ower.  while  In  all  it  lurks 
behind  the  scenes. 

Our  intentions  are  good,  but  In  practice 
they  are  self-defeating.  Congress  doesn't 
want  lands  we  help  to  waste  funds  on  weap- 
ons, but,  after  all.  those  aren't  otir  colonies 
and  make  up  their  own  minds.  It  is  good  that 
Washington  has  reversed  Itself  on  Brazil  in 
time,  for  elsewhere  in  South  America  U.S. 
diplomacy  was  banging  barn  doors  on  horses 
already  grazing  In  France. 


ALF  LANDON  PROPOSES  NEW  AP- 
PROACH TO  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
DISPUTES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  tribute  to  Alf  M.  Landon  on  his 
80th  birthday,  I  took  note  of  his  con- 
tinuing active  participation  in  public 
life  and  ever  fresh  and  cogent  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  great  public  and  po- 
litical issues  of  the  day. 

Today,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Landon's  latest 
contribution,  a  proposed  new  approach 
io  handling  labor-management  disputes 
which  affect  the  national  Interest. 

Mr,  Landon  originally  unveiled  an 
outline  of  his  new  approach  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  emergency  strike  legis- 
lation last  July.  This  idea  has  now  be- 
come a  fully  developed  proposal  which 
:nerits   serious   consideration. 

He  suggests  first  that  the  research  fa- 
cilities of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. When,  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
search, the  Director  of  the  Service  certi- 
fied that  a  bargaining  impasse  existed  in 
a  eiven  Industry,  a  three-man  arbitration 
panel  would  come  into  being  roughly  6 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  ex- 
isting contract  and  would  attempt  to 
mediate  the  dispute  before  it  assumed 
crisis  proportions. 

The  panel  would  also  be  empowered 
to  make  nonbindlng  recommendations 
which  the  disputants  would  have  30 
days  to  consider.  If  they  did  not  accept 
its  recommendations,  they  would  suffer 
the  loss  of  the  protection  of  current 
labor  laws  and  the  right  to  receive  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Thus,  while  they 
would  have  the  option  of  refusing  to 
settle  their  differences,  they  would  pay 
a  heavy  price  for  their  intransigence. 

Mr.  Landon  would  also  give  the  parties 
the  right  of  immediate  appeal  of  the 
board's  decision  through  the  Federal 
court  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  was  out- 
lined in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Landon  before 
the  Kansas  State  Federation  of  Labor 
at  Topeka  October  19.  1967.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor,  Management,  the  Public — All  in  the 
Same  Boat 

These  are  indeed  troubled  times.  Trouble 
in  Asia  and  Africa — trouble  in  the  old  world — 
and  trouble  In  the  new  world. 

Mankind  Is  seeking  new  solutions  to  age- 
old  and  unsolved  problems — and  new  prob- 
lems created  by  automation — electronic 
energy  and  pwwer — and  the  space  age 

Growing  industrialization  has  changed  the 
agrarian  economy  in  America  Into  an  Indus- 
trial economy  in  my  lifetime. 

I  can  remember  when  the  advocates  of 
reducing  the  twelve-hour  day  to  the  ten-hour 
days  were  called  radicals. 

Then  came  the  eight-hotir  day.  I  remember 
talking  to  a  superintendent  of  a  blast 
furnace  about  that.  He  said  the  eight-hour 
day  might  be  all  right  for  other  Industries. 
It  can't  work  in  the  steel  Industry. 

Steel  was  the  last  big  industry  to  hold  out 
against  that.  President  Warren  G  Harding 
persuaded  big  steel  to  adopt  the  eight-hour 
day. 

A  year  later,  I  was  talking  to  this  same 
man.  He  said  he  wouldn't  go  back  to  the 
ten-hour  day  If  he  could. 

Then  came  the  Wagner  Act — which  I  sup- 
ported. However,  it  has  not  been  the  hop>e- 
ful  solution  of  our  industrial  relations  prob- 
lems which  rank  close  to  our  complex  inter- 
national relations  crying  for  solutions. 

The  Wagner  Act  begat  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  begat  the 
Landrum-Griffin    Act. 

The  Elsenhower  board  wa£  busy  reversing 
the  decisions  of  the  Roosevelt-Trvunan  board. 
The  Kennedy-Johnson  board  is  now  busy 
reversing  the  decisions  of  the  Eisenhower 
board. 

The  reason  for  that  Is  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic thinking  of  the  app>olntees  to  those 
agencies.  Appwintees  change  with  the  admin- 
istration In  power — state  or  national.  While 
the  legislation  does  not  change — the  inter- 
pretation of  it  does.  That  creates  chaoe  for 
management,  labor,  and  the  public. 

For  ten  years  or  more,  we  have  been  di- 
\erted  from  arriving  at  a  workable,  lair  and 
equitable  solution  of  our  complex  Indus- 
trial relations  problems  by  an  organized 
campaign  for  so-called  rlght-to-work  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  been  adopted  in  20  states  and  is 
still   a  pending  i.ssue   in   others. 

I  opp>osed  this  purely  negative  legislation 
■A-hen  it  was  p>endlng  in  the  Kansas  legisla- 
ture. I  opposed  it  when  it  was  submitted 
as  a  Constitutional  amendment  in  1958. 

Now  a  new  trend  is  developing  that  Is  a 
great  threat  to  collective  bargaining  as  a 
corollary  of  democratic  processes — that  I 
have  always  believed  In — and  that  Is  com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  President  Johnson. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  that  has  been 
developing — step  by  step.  In  1963,  President 
Kennedy  asked  Congress  for  legislation  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  arbitration  by  a  board 
either  appointed  by  the  president — or  select- 
ed by  the  Congress— or  to  final  decision  by 
the  ICC. — to  settle  the  railroad  firemen  and 
engjnemen's  threatened  strike.  At  the  request 
of  their  union.  I  made  a  statement  at  that 
time  which  It  used — that  I  was  opposed  to 
compulsory  arbitration  either  by  a  presi- 
dent— or  by  Congress  As  between  the  two.  I 
would  take  the  Congress. 

The  board  was  established.  It  made  its 
findings.  They  are  still  awaiting  final  court 
decisions  interpreting  that  board's  decisions 
as  to  how  many  men  a  railroad  train  crew 
should  consist  of — after  some  four  years. 

This  litigation  has  cost  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Foremen  and  Englnemen  at 
least  a  half  million  dollars  in  legal  fees  and 
court  costs  alone — and  it  is  far  from  settled 
yet.  The  Clrcvilt  Court  of  Appeals  two  months 
ago   remanded    the   case   back   to   a   Federal 


District  Cotirt  Judge  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia for  correction  of  his  former  decisions 
that  he  had  taken  three  years  to  make. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  railroad  at- 
torneys filed  pleadings  In  that  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  that  Involve  further  delays. 
Eventually  this  arbitration  board's  decision 
will  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  President  Johnson  personally  post- 
poned the  threatened  railroad  strike  in  1964 
He  claimed  credit  for  lt.s  settlement. 

Up  to  this  very  day.  the  questions  Involved 
In  the  threatened  strike  by  all  of  the  operat- 
ing railroad  brotherhoods  are  still  unsettled 
and  still  i>ose  a  more  erploslve  situation  in 
the  nation's  railroad  transportation  system. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress  in  January.  1966,  President  Johnson 
said  he  would  send  to  the  Congress  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  permanent  solution  of 
Industrial-labor  problems.  He  taUed  to  do 
that. 

The  President  also  did  not  even  mention 
that  most  highly  critical  one  of  all  our 
problems  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
In  1967.  When  questioned  by  rep>orters  later 
why  he  had  omitted  any  reference  to  labor- 
management  problems  and  their  solution  In 
that  message,  the  President  said  he  would 
send  a  special  message  on  it  later. 

Well.  It  Is  late — and  growing  later  with  the 
passage  of  time — and  we  have  had  only  piece- 
meal recommendations  from  the  President 
to  the  Congress  on  that  most  Important 
and  crucial  question  before  the  country — 
or  piecemeal  use  of  the  awesome  power  of  a 
president  to  personally  force  the  settlement 
of  major  Industrial  disputes. 

President  Johnson  personally  settled  the 
threatened  steel  strike  in  1964 — and  the  air- 
lines strike  In  1966.  He  settled  the  second 
steel  strike  In  1965  by  locking  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management  in  a  room — 
sending  them  their  meals — telling  them  not 
to  come  out  until  they  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment settling  the  strike. 

In  August,  1967.  President  Johnson  allowed 
the  questions  involved  In  the  railroad  ma- 
chinists' dispute  to  continue  to  develop  with 
ln::rea6ed  emotions,  bitterness  and  bad  feel- 
ings— until  the  deadline  was  finally  reached 
when  he  could — In  the  role  of  meeting  a 
national  emergency — once  again  ask  the 
Congress  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

Thus  the  President  took  another  step  In 
the  direction  of  establishing  compulsory 
arbitration  by  a  president  when  that  was  all 
the  choice  he  gave  the  Congress  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  had  the  gall  to  insult  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  by  say- 
ing that  policy  of  President  Johnson  was  not 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  Wirtz  called  it  a  "decision  In  finality." 
He  is  right.  There  Is  no  right  of  app>eal  by 
either  side.  Neither  was  there  any  right  of 
appeal  by  either  side  In  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen's  case, 
except  for  Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  board's  language. 

This  was  pure  naked  settlement  by  the 
awesome  power  of  a  president.  It  Is  eroding 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining — and 
democratic  processes,  to  boot 

Former  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  once  told 
me  of  his  interviewing  Mussolini.  The  Fascist 
dictator  handed  him  a  book  on  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court  .Act  of  1919.  saying,  "Here 
is  where  I  got  my  Industrial  policies."  There 
was  one  highly  Important  difference  Musso- 
lini did  not  permit  any  right  of  appeal 

There  have  been  five  major  labor  dispute 
decisions  made  in  the  last  four  years  either 
by  direct  presidential  p>ower  or  by  compul- 
sory arbitration  legislation  initiated  by  the 
President. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  H  E.  Gilbert.  President 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen — and  with  Mr.  George  Meany. 
President  of  the  AFL-CIO — that  If  compul- 
sory arbitration  or  a   "decision   In  finality" 
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Is  to  become  the  way  of  settling  our  indus- 
trial disputes,  nationalization  of  big  corpo- 
rations can  well  come  about. 

Therefore,  it  is  high  time  to  be  thinking 
of  alternatives. 

Last  July — In  a  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision Network  Interview — In  response  to  a 
statement  that  compulsory  arbitration  was 
the  only  solution  of  our  complex  industrial 
problems,  I  disagreed.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  were  the  alternatives,  I  said 
I've  got  one  in  mind  that  I  am  willing  to  try 
out.  At  least,  it's  something  to  think  about. 

1.  I'd  create  a  Court  of  Equity  on  top  of 
our  present  Labor  Board.  Leave  the  preseuc 
Labor  Board  as  It  is  to  do  the  paperwork, 
the  administrative  work,  and  so  forth.  This 
Court  of  EqvUty  could  be  five  or  seven — bi- 
partisan— with  the  most  rigid  conflict  of  In- 
terests tag. 

2.  There  must  be  a  right  of  appeal  from 
that  Board's  decision,  and  I'd  make  it  direct 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Three  Judge 
Court,  and  then  to  a  Jury  of  laymen. 

Now.  the  right  of  appeal  is  a  preciovis  one 
that  we've  got  to  maintain  Intact,  but  elimi- 
nate the  coetly — often  deliberately  created — 
delays. 

That  proposal  stimulated  discussion  of  this 
critical  national  problem — which  I  hoped  It 
would, 
v  For  the  purpose  of  further  discussion,  I 

t  think  well  of  a  simple  solution  of  this  press- 

{  Ing  problem  that  was  suggested  to  me. 

H,  First,  a  federal  statute  providing  that  six 

|.  j  months    or   so    before    the    expiration   of   a 

union  contract — where  no  agreement  on  Its 
extension  has  been  reached — an  arbitration 
board  of  three  be  named^-one  by  each  side  to 
the  dispute. 

Tlie  key  man — the  chairman — either  to  be 
selected  from  the  heads  of  state  universities 
by  drawing  his  name  from  a  hat — or.  as  a 
siiggestlon  to  think  about,  why  not  name 
the  National  Director  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service?  He  already  has 
an  existing  staff  and  a  fund  of  research  with 
experience.  The  board,  once  organized,  could 
select  such  additional  research  staff  as  It 
desired. 

Congress  could  give  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  the  power  and  funds 
appropriate  and.  In  broad  outline,  the 
mechanics  would  be: 

1.  a  I  Collate  in  each  region  the  economic 
and  other  data  pertinent  to  the  problem 
which  other  government  agencies  are  col- 
lecting; b )  Collate  any  private  studies  in  line 
with  I  a)  above. 

2.  Uix)n  an  impasse,  the  Regional  Director 
certifies  to  the  National  Director,  who 
then  forms  an  arbitration  board  consisting 
of  himself  and  representatives  from  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

If  there  are  more  cases  for  this  arbitration 
board  than  can  be  handled  promptly  by  the 
National  Director,  he  then  could  draw  the 
name  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  state  univer- 
sities as  a  substitute. 

Second,  this  board  to  have  all  the  powers 
of  subpeona  of  any  court  for  all  the  records 
Involved  in  its  decision. 

Third,  when  the  decision  is  reached,  it  is 
not  "a  decision  in  finality."  It  can  be  ap- 
pealed by  either  side  direct  to  a  Three  Judge 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Then  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  In  order  to  further  eliminate 
costly  delay,  a  statutory  requirement  that 
this  arbitration  board's  decision  Is  placed 
Immediately  on  the  top  of  the  court's  cal- 
endar—to be  heard  and  decided  forthwith. 

Fifth,  that  any  moneys  or  fringe  benefits 
that  are  due  the  employees  or  their  heirs 
under  the  board's  decision  dating  back  to 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  be  put  in 
escrow  and  be  payable  with  six  percent  in- 
terest added  when  the  Judicial  proceedings — 
If  any — are  terminated. 

Sixth,  because  the  public  interest  as  a 
whole  is  involved — the  cost  of  the  arbitra- 


tion board's  proceedings  to  be  paid  by  the 
national  government — when  federal  ques- 
tions are  Involved.  When  purely  local  ques- 
tions are  Involved,  the  state  government 
should   assume   this   responsibility. 

Seventh,  language  that  required  Inter- 
pretation to  be  referred  back  to  the  arbitra- 
tion  board — not  the  courts. 

Eighth,  and  finally,  I  come  to  a  very  crit- 
ical question.  If  there  Is  no  settlement  and 
no  acceptance  of  the  board's  findings  within 
thirty  days,  this  new  arbitration  board 
could  have  the  authority  to  enforce  Its  de- 
cisions by  the  same  provision  now  existing  In 
our  Civil  Rights  statutes — to-wlt: 

If  a  party  and/or  parties  fall  to  accept 
voluntarily  this  method  of  settling  labor- 
management  problems,  then  they  could  be 
deprived  of  the  use,  benefit  and  services  of 
existing  labor  laws  and  the  right  to  receive 
contracts  from  the  government.  Or,  if  either 
party  does  not  choose  to  accept  this  method 
of  arbitration,  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
do  so.  If  they  prefer  direct  action,  then  they 
inevitably  will  face  the  growing  trend  for 
compulsory  arbitration  with  "decisions  in 
finality." 

Labor  is  confronted  with  an  unfriendly 
public  when  that  public  Is  Inconvenienced. 

I  first  suggested  starting  six  months  ahead 
of  the  expiration  of  an  unrenewed  contract 
with  the  thought 

(a)  that  this  would  be  helpful  before 
feelings  and  emotions  were  aroused. 

(bi  that  it  would  give  all  parties — Includ- 
ing the  public — the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  that  particular 
industry,  and 

(c)  It  might  be  worth  considering  that 
either  labor  or  management  could  partici- 
pate In  this  proposed  arbitration  board's 
hearings  with  the  right  to  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  ninety  days. 

After  that,  neither  party  can  withdraw 
until  the  hearings  are  completed  and  the 
board's  decision   is  made  and  announced. 

Then,  as  I  have  previously  listed,  either 
party  should  have  the  right  to  appeal  direct 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — or  to  face 
inevitable   further  congressional   legislation. 

If  this  plan  was  in  effect.  It  would  elimi- 
nate pooling  subsidizing  of  one  line  of  in- 
dustry by  other  lines  of  the  same  industry 
where  the  one  shut  down  by  a  strike  receives 
financial  help  from  all.  That  will  help  settle 
major  strikes 

Some  eighty  years  ago,  Edward  Bellamy 
published  a  fascinating  book  called  Looking 
Backward.  The  book  was  a  best-seller  for 
several  years,  although  today  It  Is  virtually 
forgotten  outside  of  our  colleges.  Neverthe- 
less, the  book  still  Influences  thinking. 

Bellamy's  hero  went  to  sleep  In  1887  and 
awoke  in  the  year  2000  to  find  that  the  eco- 
nomic squabbles  of  his  day  had  led  to  the 
development  In  the  aoth  century  of  three  big 
trusts — labor.  Industry  and  government.  Be- 
cause labor  and  business  could  not  settle 
their  differences  and  because  the  American 
people  were  getting  squeezed  In  between. 
the  government  finally  stepped  In  to  elimi- 
nate business  and  labor  In  other  words, 
nationalization  of  big  business. 

Unfortunately,  not  being  a  witness  to  the 
results  of  the  concentration  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  government  In  the  20th  century, 
Bellamy  was  not  aware  that  totalitarianism 
tends  to  destroy  rather  than  preserve. 

I  tell  you  this  story  because  it  is  quite 
relevant  to  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
United  States  In  industrial-labor  disputes — 
that  Is  coming  to  a  head  faster  than  Is 
realized 

This  proposal  I  have  Just  discussed  with 
you  is  not  a  "decision  In  finality"  on  my  part. 
I  simply  throw  it  out  for  discussion  and  con- 
sideration with  the  hope  that  labor  will  real- 
ize this  Is  no  time  to  continue  a  negative  po- 
sition of  sitting  on  their  hands.  Undoubtedly 
other  provisions  will  occur  that  should  be 


Included  In  the  legislation  to  make  It  con- 
stitutionally realistic — workable — and  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  three  parties  Involved — 
unions — corporations — and  the  public. 

We  now  have  a  hodge-pwdge  of  legislation 
governing  labor-management  relations  so 
that  It  Is  a  field  day  for  the  lawyers,  with 
their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  both  labor  and 
management. 

At  least,  I  am  proposing  guidelines  for  a 
national  board  of  arbitration  by  statute, 
where  there  are  none  now.  It  should  expire 
at  the  end  of  five  years  to  see  how,  in  the 
light  of  trial  and  error.  It  works  out  In 
practice. 

It  is  high  time  we  face  up  to  the  reril 
tests  we  are  having  now. 

Arbitration — except  for  these  recent  inci- 
dents of  compulsory  arbitration  with  no 
actual  right  of  appeal — has  not  been  used 
heretofore  except  for  Interpretation  of  dis- 
agreements over  the  meaning  of  the  language 
of  a  contract. 

Both  sides  have  got  to  realistically  ap- 
proach a  fair  and  equitable  solution — or  com- 
pulsory arbitration  with  no  right  of  appeal 
is  here. 

Under  this  plan,  all  parties  must  put  their 
cards  on  the  table  at  the  start,  instead  of  at 
the  end.  as  is  the  case  now.  If  that  was  estab- 
lished, there  would  be  fewer  cases  pursued  to 
the  point  of  arbitration. 

The  arbitration  board  I  am  talking  about 
would  deal  with  major  industrial  disputes 
*-ith  guidelines  where  there  are  none  now 
Its  membership  could  constantly  change  with 
each  case.  The  only  permanent  officer  would 
be  a  secretary  to  organize  the  proceedings — 
when,  as  and  if  required.  It  makes  use  of 
experience  with  the  present  arbitration  pro- 
cedures provided  by  contracts  over  griev- 
ances at  the  local  level.  In  the  light  of 
trial  and  error  experience.  It  makes  use  of 
experience  with  that  machinery. 

Now  both  sides'  strategy  is  not  to  put  all 
their  cards  on  the  table — at  least  to  start 
with.  When  they  know  that  will  be  the  case 
before  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  that 
may  well  stimulate  more  negotiated  settle- 
ments of  major  industrial  disputes. 

In  the  last  four  years — prior  to  the  present 
disputes — every  major  labor-management 
dispute  settlement  has  been  forced  either  by 
the  President  personally — or  by  compulsory 
arbitration  set  up  by  him. 

More  and  more.  It  Is  becoming  evident  that 
there  Is  urgent  need  that  we  start  thinking 
about  some  more  positive  solutions  In  the 
design  of  democratic  processes  to  our  complex 
Industrial  problems  than  this  purely  nega- 
tive rlght-to-work  legislation — and — even 
worse  and  more  destructive  of  collective  bar- 
gaining— compulsory  arbitration — based  on 
Fascist  "decisions  in  finality"— that  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  our  precious  democratic 
processes. 
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FEDERAL  MULTIPURPOSE  WATER 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  a  Sen- 
ator, has  been  an  articulate  advocate  of 
Federal  multipurpose  water  conserva- 
tion pi-ograms,  in  his  region  and  acro.s,s 
the  country.  His  book,  "Overcharge," 
underscores  the  inadequacies  of  tlie  pri- 
vate power  industry  and  the  resulting; 
cost  to  the  consumer.  It  al.so  demon- 
strates his  expertise  in  the  field  of  power 
generation. 

Senator  Metcalf  recently  spoke  in 
Poitland,  Maine,  where  he  di.scu.ssed  the 
importance  to  New  England  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  on  Maine's  St.  John  River. 


His  remarks  are  especially  significant 
now  when  Senate-House  conferees  are 
considering  Dickey's  future.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Metcalf's 
talk  to  the  Maine  Oil  &  Heating  Equip- 
ment Dealers  Association  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech    by    Senator    Lee    Metcalf    Before 

Maine  On.  &  Heatino  Equipment  Deal- 
ers Association,  Portland,  Maine,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1967 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  an  important  resource  issue  In 
this  region  when  I  served  with  your  Senator 
Ed  Muskle  on  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
That  is  the  committee  which  authorizes 
projects  built  by  the  Corpfi  of  Engineers. 
such  as  the  Dickey-Uncoln  project. 

As  I  listened  to  the  testimony,  read  the 
Record  and  noted  the  votes  on  Dlckey- 
Llncoln,  I  was  reminded  of  a  similar  situa- 
tion In  the  Nineteen  Fifties.  I  was  on  the 
House  Interior  Committee  then,  and  the  big 
multi-purpose  dam  proposed  In  that  era  was 
Hells  Canyon,  on  the  Snake  River  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon. 

The  real  Issue  there  was  not  public  power 
versus  private  power.  The  Issue  was  full  de- 
velopment— maximum  use  of  the  river  for 
power,  flood  control,  pollution  abatement  and 
I  it  her  beneficial  uses  of  water — versus  par- 
tial power  development  through  low  dams 
which  would  forever  preclude  maximum  use 
of  the  river's  potential. 

The  private  power  companies  were  for  the 
partial  development,  by  themselveB,  of  this 
great  river.  And  they  won,  through  the  kind 
of  saturating,  nationwide  lobbying  that  Is 
a  hallmark  of  the  power  companies,  which 
constitute  the  largest  industry  In  this 
country. 

The  tactics  they  used  were  similar  to  those 
being  used  against  Dlckey-Llncoln.  The  argu- 
tnents  are  much  the  same.  In  fact.  I  think 
--omebody  went  through  those  old  Congres- 
sional Records  of  the  Nineteen  Fifties,  struck 
out     the    words    "Hells    Canyon."    Inserted 

Dlckey-Llncoln"  and  passed  them  around. 

Senator  Muskle.  who  is  the  leading  au- 
thority In  Congress  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion abatement,  tells  about  the  new  ways  to 
recycle  water,  to  use  It  over  and  over  again. 
Weil,  we  can  both  tell  you  that  some  of 
those  power  company  speeches  have  been  re- 
cycled time  after  time.  Their  pollution  con- 
tent by  now  Is  rather  high. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  in  the  Congress 
of  both  Senators  Muskle  and  Smith,  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  was  authorized,  and  planning  money 
.'or  the  project  was  Included  by  the  Senate 
In  the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 

There  will  be  a  tremendous  effort  by  the 
utility  lobby  to  get  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference to  delete  these  funds,  or  get  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  voted  on  separately  and  killed  In  the 
House.  Your  Congressional  deleg.ition — Sen- 
ators Muskle  and  Smith  and  Congressmen 
Hathaway  and  Kyros — strongly  supported  by 
Governor  Curtis,  have  done  a  magnificent 
job  for  Dlckey-Llncoln.  But  they  need  all 
the  help  you  can  muster  for  them,  In  view 
of  the  formidable  opposition. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  and 
packet  of  material  from  Albert  Cree,  head  of 
Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corporation 
and  Chairman  of  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council  of  New  England  It  consists  of  lead- 
ers of  the  New  England  power  companies, 
which  are  fighting  Dlckey-Llncoln  because 
they  want  to  keep  their  tight,  high-cost 
monopoly  as  It  Is. 

I  told  him  that  I  supported  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln, because  I  believed  it  was  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  both  the  consumers  and  the  power 
suppliers,  the  investor-owned  utilities  as  well 


as  the  municipal  and  cooperative  systems.  I 
cited  the  example  in  my  region,  where  the 
power  companies  have  fought  public  power 
projects  for  decades,  yet  benefit  substan- 
tially from  them  They  buy  large  blocks  of 
power  from  these  projects,  at  the  same  rates 
charged  the  municipals  and  co-ops. 

These  natural  sites  for  multi-purpose 
dams — and  Dlckey-Llncoln  is  one  of  the  lew 
good  ones  left — provide  substantial  addi- 
tional public  benefits,  for  pollution  abate- 
ment, recreation,  and  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  these  multi-purpose 
Federal  dams  help  business.  When  Yellow- 
tail  Dam  In  Montana  was  completed  In  Nine- 
teen Sixty-Six  none  of  us  realized  how 
quickly  that  water  would  be  desired  by  In- 
dustry. One  major  Industry  ha^  already  ap- 
plied for  a  substantial  quantity  of  water  for 
development  of  a  new  Industry  nearby.  More 
applications  are  expected.  In  addition,  last 
winter  that  dam  prevented  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  flood  damage  following  devastating 
cloudbursts  of  the  type  that  occur  only  once 
in  a  century. 

The  main  reason  the  big  power  companies 
want  to  kill  Dlckey-Llncoln  is  that  they  want 
to  kill  off  the  small  city-owned  and  rural 
electric  cooperative  power  systems.  They 
don't  like  those  little  yardsticks  of  com- 
parison. 

Public  power  systems  have  a  preference  for 
purchase  of  power  from  Federal  dams.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  private  industry 
and  private  utilities  buy  one-third  of  the 
output  of  the  Federal  power  plants.  They 
obtain  almost  three  times  as  much  of  the 
Federally  produced  power  as  all  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  together.  Remember 
that,  the  next  time  you  see  a  power  company 
advertisement  complaining  about  the  Fed- 
eral power  program  and  the  allegedly  unfair 
advantages  it  provides  for  preference  cus- 
tomers. 

In  one  of  the  most  arrogant  maneuvers  I 
have  seen  during  more  than  thirty  years  in 
public  office,  power  companies  around  the 
country  are  now  trying  to  keep  city  and 
cooperative  power  systems  from  participat- 
ing in  the  big  nuclear  generation  and  long- 
distance transmission  systems.  The  public 
paid,  through  taxes,  more  than  two  billion 
dollars  for  development  of  practical  nuclear 
power.  Now  the  private  companies  want  to 
have  it  all  to  themselves. 

And  In  the  forefront  of  this  group  of  sub- 
sidy-seeking Investor-owned  utilities  Is  the 
Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  Includes  the  three  principal 
I.O.U.s  in  this  State— Central  Maine  Power, 
Bangor  Hydro-Electric  and  Maine  Public 
Service. 

I  do  want  to  mention  two  developments 
in  Washington  which  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  you.  as  a  group  of  businessmen 
who  are  often  subjected  to  unfair  competi- 
tion from  utility  companies.  One  is  the  study 
underway  by  Congressman  John  Dlngell  and 
his  House  Small  Business  Subcommittee.  He 
has  sent  out  detailed  questionnaires  on  util- 
ity subsidies  Hearings  on  this  subject  are 
scheduled  to  get  underway  In  January.  They 
will  provide  an  excellent  forum  for  small 
businessmen  such  as  yourselves. 

The  other  study  was  Initiated  by  Senator 
Muskic.  as  Chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Last 
year  he  Invited  each  of  the  state  utility  com- 
missions to  answer  a  questionnaire  dealing 
Tjiith  Its  make-up,  staff,  budget.  poUclts  and 
Jurisdiction.  The  tabulation  and  summary 
were  printed  last  month  as  a  committee 
print.  It  is  entitled  "State  Utility  Commis- 
sions." 

It  has  been  well-received  as  a  valuable  ref- 
erence for  legislators,  regulators,  teachers 
and  business,  as  have  previous  studies  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Muskle's  subcommittee. 

This  is  largely  a  statistical  study.  There  Is 


no  comment  from  the  subcommittee.  It  is 
a  factual  accoimt.  from  the  commissions 
themselves. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  these  state  com- 
missions, many  of  them  overburdened  with 
work  and  short  on  staff  and  funds  Let  me 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  which  they  re- 
ported to  Senator  Muskle. 

These  commissions  are  resF>onslble  for  reg- 
ulating hundreds  of  huge  monopoly  utility 
corporations,  plus  thousands  of  smaller  com- 
panies In  transportation  you  have  quite  a 
bit  of  competition.  The  customer  does  not 
have  a  choice,  though,  as  to  where  he  gets 
his  electricity,  or  his  telephone.  His  interest 
Is  supposedly  protected  by  these  commissions. 
Yet  some  of  them  don't  even  have  an  attor- 
ney, or  an  engineer,  or  an  accountant,  or 
perhap*  but  one  or  two  persons  in  those 
categories.  Salaries  are  low.  In  many  cases 
all  these  commissions  can  do  is  ratify  the 
proposals  put  before  them  by  the  utilities. 
Thus,  the  rate-paying  public  is  regulated  by 
the  utilities,  although  the  unending  utility 
advertisements  whose  cost  is  passed  on  to 
the  customers,  try  to  make  you  believe  that 
the  utilities  are  strictly  regulated. 

So  what  happens  when  a  relatively  small 
Industry,  such  as  oil  heat,  goes  before  a  com- 
mission to  air  its  grievances  about  sharp 
practices  by  the  giant  utilities?  These  com- 
missions don't  have  enough  resources  to  do 
the  Jobs  already  assigned  them,  let  alone  take 
on  new  Investigations. 

The  public  probably  has  less  accurate  in- 
formation about  utilities  and  regulation  than 
any  other  area  of  government.  The  Muskle 
and  Dlngell  subcommittee  studies  have 
helped  fin  an  unmet  need,  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  better  government  and  more 
equitable  treatment  of  minority  members 
of  the  energy  industry. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  UPRISING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  Uth  year  since  the  coura- 
geous uprising  against  the  ruthless 
Communist  regime  In  Hungary.  On 
October  23.  1956,  and  the  12  days  which 
followed,  the  world  watched  as  the  Hun- 
garian people  fought  for  and  seemingly 
obtained  control  of  their  countr>'  and 
the  right  of  self-determination  only  to 
have  their  hopes  for  freedom  crushed 
by  an  incredible  use  of  So\-iet  military 
might. 

Although  Communist  tyranny  added 
more  than  20.000  lives  to  its  growing  list 
of  atrocities,  the  Hungarian  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  demonstrated  by  fight- 
in?  and  dying  that  subjugation  will 
never  destroy  the  spirit  nor  the  desire 
of  men  to  be  free. 

On  this,  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  we  express  our 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  determi- 
nation of  the  Hungarian  people 


TIMELY  WARNING  ON  DANGERS  OF 
LAND  PURCHASES  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  during  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
state Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act. 
which  would  regulate  the  sales  of  unde- 
veloped land,  evidence  was  presented 
which  indicated  that  many  unsuspecting 
Americans  were  being  duped  Into  buying 
tracts  of  land  in  Brazil.  At  that  time  we 
were  told  by  the  Department  of  State 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  to  obtain  clear  title  to  land  in 
Brazil,    and    that    In    some    instances 
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foreign    ownership    was    illegal    under 
Brazilian  law. 

Unfortunately  the  sale  of  Brazilian 
land  to  Americans  continues.  A  story  in 
the  October  II,  1967,  issue  of  Times  of  the 
Americas,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  news 
of  Latin  America,  describes  the  efforts  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  to  stop  these 
illicit  sales.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  useful  story  by  Francis  L.  McCarthy, 
UPI  Latin  American  editor,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

This  story  is  certainly  clear  evidence 
of  the  need  for  legislation  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  undeveloped  land  in  interstate 
commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bio  Land  Swindle  Is  Uncovered  in  Br.\zil 
(By  Francis  L.  McCarthy; 

A  massive  land  swindle  has  been  un- 
earthed In  Brazil  with  hundreds  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  Midwest,  Southwest  and  West 
the  victims  of  unscrupulous  salesmen  to  the 
tune  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Complaints  from  American  citizens  in 
Texas,  Indiana  and  Utah,  among  other  states. 
are  pouring  Into  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  federal  government  In  Bra- 
silia. They  range  from  charges  of  fraud  and 
Irregularities  In  registrations  and  transfers 
to  outright  absence  of  any  title  to  lands 
bought. 

The  scandal  has  reached  such  propwrtlons 
that  the  government  has  ordered  a  military 
Inquiry  and  the  American  Embassy  ofQclally 
urged  "caution  and  prudence"  In  the  further 
pvirchase  of  lands  in  the  BrazUlan  Interior. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  said  last  week  that 
the  background  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
selling  land  in  the  Interior  to  Americans  is 
being  carefully  studied  and  the  guilty  face 
legal  punishment  and  exptilslon  from  the 
country. 

Governments  of  Bahla  and  Ool&s  states 
are  searching  out  the  addresses  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  have  bought  land  m  the  Interior. 
The  purpose  Is  to  call  upon  them  to  appear 
in  person  to  prove  ownership. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
sold  to  American  citizens  In  these  two  states 
alone,  according  to  authorities. 

A  federal  police  spokesman  In  Brasilia  told 
UPI  that  dozens  of  cases  of  Irregularities 
in  registration  and  transfer  have  been  un- 
covered In  Bahla  and  adjoining  Ool&s  alone. 

"Dead  men  and  non-existent  persons  have 
been  used  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  lands 
from  speculators  to  American  buyers,"  he 
said. 

He  listed  these  Irregularities  in  sales  of 
land  to  Americana  which  made  the  trans- 
actions illegal:  Little  If  any  formal  com- 
pliance with  the  legal  formality  of  properly 
surveying  properties  and  getting  sale  ap- 
proval from  Brazil's  Agrarian  Reform  Coun- 
cil; sales  by  squatters  of  lands  not  properly 
registered  and  the  need  to  show  they  have 
been  compensated  before  being  dispossessed; 
sale  of  Indian  lands  owned  by  the  federal 
government  as  trustees  for  the  indigenous 
tribes   without   prior   government   approval. 

In  many  cases  Americans  have  paid  $3.15 
an  acre  for  land  the  speculator  bought  for 
$.50  cents.  The  land  was  unimproved  and 
had,  at  best,  cloudy  title,  the  spokesman 
said. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  BOYD  BEFORE 
VIRGINLA  CONFERENCE  ON 
WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
plrasure  of  accompanying  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd  to  Norfolk 


last  week  to  attend  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence on  World  Trade. 

Secretary  Boyd  delivered  a  most  in- 
teresting address,  highlighting  the  vari- 
ous duties  and  programs  of  his  new 
agency.  I  believe  his  speech  would  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Excerpts  op  Remarks  by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Sec- 
retary or  Transportation.  Prepared  roR 
Delivery  to  the  Virginia  Conference  on 
World  Trade,  at  the  Golden  Triangle 
Motel.  Norfolk,  Va.,  October   19,   1967 

I  am  flattered  to  be  In  Norfolk  at  a  meet- 
ing on  International  trade,  but  I  approach 
this  task  tonight  with  some  misgivings.  After 
all,  inviting  someone  to  come  from  Wash- 
ington to  Tidewater  Virginia  to  talk  about 
world  trade  is  not  unlike  sending  someone 
from  Washington  to  St.  Louis  to  describe 
baseball.  You  are  the  experts,  and  the  best 
we  in  Washington  can  hope  to  do  Is  play  a 
satisfactory  supporting  role. 

I  am  happy  also  tonight  to  be  In  the  home 
country  of  BUI  Spong,  a  fellow  who  we're 
proud  to  have  in  Washington.  I  don't  know 
whether  Senator  Spong  still  admits  It  or  not. 
but  I  like  to  remember  that  we  were  school- 
mates together — law  school  students  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Back  In  July,  Mr.  Bowdltch '  wrote  me  a 
letter  inviting  me  to  this  meeting.  The  letter 
began — and  I  quote — "Dear  Secretary  Boyd: 
Being  a  native  Virginian,  you  are  aware  of 
the  efforts  our  Commonwealth  has  made  to 
strengthen  Its  position  In  foreign  trade  In 
recent  months."  I  am  really  a  native  of  Flor- 
ida, but  I  came  anyway  In  the  hope  that  a 
degree  from  Charlottesville  and  a  friend 
named  Spong  will  ward  off  any  charges  of 
misrepresentation. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  are  the 
experts  In  international  trade.  I  can  docu- 
ment that.  From  the  beginning— from  the 
establishment  of  that  first  permanent  Brit- 
ish colony  In  the  New  World  early  In  the 
17th  Century — Tidewater  Virginia's  very  ex- 
istence has  been  world  trade.  You  sent  Poca- 
hontas to  England — she  may  have  been  the 
first  touring  Miss  America,  or  at  least  the 
first  Tobacco  Queen — and  by  sending  her  you 
convinced  the  Court  of  St.  James,  through 
Pocahontas'  charms,  that  the  New  World 
was  something  more  than  a  land  of  savage."! 
You  sent  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Paris  and  he  sent 
back  the  plans  for  the  Malson  Caree.  which 
became  also  the  plans  for  your  State  Capitol. 
All  the  while,  you  were  shipping  tobacco  and 
lumber  and  naval  stores — the  list  goes  on — 
and  today  It  includes  sophisticated  as  well 
as  basic  products — food  products,  textiles, 
metal  products,  machinery,  and  literally 
mountains  of  coal.  Governor  Godwin  has 
said,  "We  are  shipping  lenses  and  pharma- 
ceuticals to  Germany,  soy  beans  and  textiles 
to  Japan,  and  pwultry  and  eggs  to  South 
America."  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  Vir- 
ginia were,  In  fact,  carrying  coal  to  New- 
castle. 

Recently  you've  also  been  sending  out 
teams  of  Virginia  salesman,  led  by  Gover- 
nor Godwin,  to  tell  the  world  about  Vir- 
ginia's products.  Your  energy  has  paid  off,  as 
I'm  sure  It  wlU  continue  to  do.  The  plan- 
ners and  the  economists  In  the  Department 
of  Transportation  tell  me  that  within  the 
next  eight  or  nine  years  the  International 
trade  of  the  United  States,  In  annual  ton- 
nage, will  more  than  double.  That's  a  healthy 
Increase.  F^om  what  I  hear,  dynamic,  sales- 
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conscious  Virginia  Is  going  to  seize  its  fair 
share  of  the  increased  profits. 

And  so  one  of  the  first  things  I  want  to  do 
tonight  Is  commend  you — Indeed,  to  thank 
you  on  behalf  of  the  nation — for  your 
achievements  in  international  trade.  Your 
motives,  as  you  seek  foreign  markets,  are 
largely  concerned  with  the  economic  life  of 
Virginia — with  the  expansion  of  industries 
and  with  attracting  new  Industries;  with 
utilizing  your  ports;  in  the  end,  with  im- 
proving the  lot  of  your  citizens. 

Yet  when  you  go  out  in  search  of  markets, 
even  if  you  go  primarily  as  Virginians,  the 
advances  you  make  are  advances  for  the  en- 
tire nation.  You  are  serving  a  national  goal. 
You  are  contributing  to  the  national  wealth. 
And  your  contribution  is  more  than  eco- 
nomic. In  any  marketplace  at  least  in  the 
long  view,  the  most  productive  relationship 
between  buyer  and  seller  is  a  relationship  of 
mutual  resjject  and  mutual  understanding 
When  you,  as  Virginians  and  as  Americans, 
establish  new  trading  ties  with  Europeans,  or 
with  Africans,  or  Latin  Americans  or  Orien- 
tals, you  have  established  new  lines  of  un- 
derstaixdlng  and  respect  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  a  long  time  now.  I've  been  going  about 
the  country  talking  about  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  did  it  first  as  an  advocate 
of  an  idea — the  idea  that  the  country  needed 
a  Department  of  Transportation.  That  was 
before  Congress,  last  year,  authorized  the 
establishment  of   the  Department. 

In  the  days  before  the  Department  was 
born,  I  made  many  promises.  One  was  that  if 
a  Department  of  Transportation  were  es- 
tablished, and  If  it  were  given  the  tools  to 
work  with,  the  expenditure  would  be  the 
greatest  investment  this  country  has  ever 
made. 

Well,  the  Department  Is  now  six  and  a  half 
months  old.  And  I  stand  by  my  promise.  I 
think  that  with  your  help,  we're  going  to 
effect  substantial  savings  of  money  for  ship- 
pers, for  transporters  and  for  the  Federal 
Government.  And  in  the  meantime — again 
with  your  help — I  think  we're  all  going  to 
get  out  of  the  bargain  a  better  transporta- 
tion system. 

What  Is  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion? 

The  Department  Is  a  recognition  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President  that  transporta- 
tion needs  to  be  regarded  in  the  1960's  not 
as  railroads  here,  and  Jiighways  there;  air- 
planes up  there,  and  ships  out  there;  but  as 
a  coordinated  system  for  the  safe.  eflBcient 
and  the  economical  movement  of  people  and 
goods  Our  Job  at  the  Department  level  Is  to 
coordinate  the  various  transportation  agen- 
cies— to  help  them  work  together,  and 
In  harmony  with  others,  to  serve  national 
purposes. 

We  are  not  In  business  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  pat  answers  to  every  problem.  We 
look  to  the  cities  and  states  for  guidance, 
and  to  groups  of  states  which  are  willing  to 
work  together  to  solve  regional  problems.  We 
will  ask  local  governments  to  make  their  own 
decisions  about  transportation  problems.  And 
we  are  hoping  that  industry,  more  and  more 
will  offer  answers  to  the  transportation  ques- 
tions that  the  cities,  the  states  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Identify.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  especially  where  International  trade  Is 
concerned,  we  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation expect  quite  often  to  be  pulling 
back  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  you  will  pardon  the  expression, 
transportation  Is  on  the  move  In  this  coun- 
try; and  there  will  be  times  when  the  most 
Important  contribution  we  can  make  will 
be  to  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
way. 

What  do  we  mean.  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  when  we  talk  about  coordi- 
nating transportation.  Coordination  is  a 
murky  word  open  to  all  sorts  of  interpreta- 
tion. But  let  me  try  a  definition:  Coordlnat- 
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ing  transportation  means  bringing  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  transportation  together  in  a 
single,  functional  whole — what  engineers 
call  a  system.  It  means  looking  at  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  without  pre-Judglng 
them.  If  a  product  moves  first  by  conveyor 
belt  in  the  factory  and  then  by  truck  and 
then  by  rail  and  then  by  steamship,  we  are 
willing  to  look  at  the  conveyor  belt  and  the 
truck  and  the  railway  car  and  the  ship  as 
equals — as  partners,  if  you  will.  In  a  trans- 
portation system.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween the  vehicles.  But  they  are  all  vital  to 
the  mission  Involved,  and  that  mission  is 
getting  merchandise  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. We  think  there's  a  certain  timeliness 
about  our  willingness  to  regard  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  as  equals. 

Our  transportation  landscap>e  today  has 
four  major  categories  of  vehicles — water  car- 
riers, trains,  motor  carrier  and  airplanes. 
The  ships  and  barges  are,  of  course,  the 
grandfathers  of  the  lot.  Then  came  the  rail- 
roads. In  the  last  century  the  nation  bent 
over  backwards  to  accommodate  Itself  to  the 
railroads  and  speed  their  development.  As  a 
reward  for  its  efforts,  the  railroads  helped 
unify  the  nation  and  gave  us  cheaper,  speed- 
ier transportation  than  we  had  ever  known. 
Then,  early  in  this  century,  came  the 
trucks.  We  were  wise  enough  and  foreslghted 
enough  to  tailor  many  of  our  regulatory  poli- 
cies and  our  public  spending  p)ollcies  to  the 
development  of  the  automotive  Industry,  and 
again  we  have  been  rewarded.  Later,  the 
airplanes  came  along,  at  first  barely  capable 
of  hauling  a  few  bags  of  mall,  now  tough, 
reliable  cargo  carriers.  The  nation  again 
modified  its  laws  and  its  promotional  pwwers 
sufficiently  to  allow  for  the  growth  of  the 
airplane.  What  we  have  today,  therefore.  Is 
a  strong  inventory  of  transportation 
choices — vehicles  ready  to  take  your  produce 
and  your  products  to  customers  around  the 
world. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  we're 
going  to  try  to  be  as  modern  as  any  of  the 
most  advanced  cargo- carrying  brothers  and 
sisters  in  this  transpKjrtatlon  arsenal.  Modern, 
that  is.  in  the  sense  that  we  approach  trans- 
portation with  no  pre-conceptions  about 
which  mode  is  best;  and  modern  In  the  sense 
that  we're  unflustered  by  the  probability  of 
change.  None  of  our  transportation  indus- 
tries Is  fledgling  any  longer.  None  of  them 
needs  to  be  coddled.  What  they  do  need  la 
whatever  assistance  we  can  give  them  In 
working  together  to  give  the  nation  point- 
to-point,  door-to-door,  coordinated  transpor- 
tation service.  They  need  an  environment 
which  will  allow  them,  with  as  little  gov- 
ernment meddling  as  possible,  to  do  the 
kind  of  Job  which  you  as  traders  and  travel- 
ers need  from  them. 

The  people  who  built  the  ports  of  Vir- 
ginia knew  what  we  mean  now  when  we  talk 
about  coordinating  transportation.  Your 
Hampton  Roads  complex  did  not  become  a 
major  port  simply  because  It  was  a  handy 
outlet  for  nearby  manufacturers  and  mine 
operators.  Your  ports  became  Impwrtant  na- 
tionally only  when  you  coordinated  your  ca- 
pability for  ocean  shipping  with  other  modes 
of  transportation — that  is.  when  your  ports 
gained  access  by  highways  and  rail  lines 
to  the  manufacturing  and  mining  centers 
to  the  west.  Today,  you  have  the  biggest  port 
complex  in  the  nation  which  does  not  have 
ut  its  doorstep  a  manufacturing  cluster. 

But  the  fact  that  most  of  your  cargoes 
originate  at  points  hundreds  of  miles  Inland 
represents  a  challenge  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complishment. For  the  farmers  of  Virginia, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  Virginia,  the  po- 
tential for  profitable  international  trade  is 
all  the  more  attractive  because  of  the  con- 
venience of  Virginia's  ports. 

And  now  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  fa- 
cilitation. Facilitation  Is  a  word  we  toss 
around  quite  a  bit  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness, but  like  that  other  word  we  use — co- 


ordination— facilitation  doesn't  mean  much 
until  you  put  it  to  some  use.  We  want  to 
Dut  facUitation  to  use  on  behaU  of  world 
trade,  and  we  think  it  can  mean  a  great  deal. 
In  the  field  of  transportation,  this  word 
facUitation  means  exactly  what  it  seems  to 
mean.  It  means  making  transportation  more 
facile,  making  travel  easier  and  the  move- 
ment of  cargo  more  efficient  by  eliminating 
whatever  impediments  stand  In  the  way.  It 
means  knifing  through  redtape.  It  means 
eliminating  unnecessary  paperwork.  It  means 
reducing  the  amount  of  time  that  passen- 
gers have  to  stand  in  line  at  an  airport  or 
the  amount  of  time  that  a  valuable  ship- 
ment has  to  lie  on  the  dock.  FacUitation 
means  accommodating  our  legal  require- 
ments and  our  regulatory  habits  to  Improved 
transportation  technology  such  as  the  tech- 
nology of  contalnerlzation.  It  means,  In  short, 
making  transportation  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive 

I'm  particularly  Interested  in  a  phase  of 
the  facilitation  effort  which  I  like  to  think 
of  as  the  paperwork  rebellion.  In  our  Depart- 
ment, we  have  an  Office  of  Facilitation  which 
Is  devoting  a  lot  of  energy  to  the  Job  of  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  paperwork  required  in 
international  trading.  But  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  government  Is  by  no  means  carry- 
ing the  entire  load.  Just  a  few  months  ago 
a  group  of  private  companies  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  excessive  paper- 
work established  a  new  organization  known 
as  NCITD — the  National  Committee  for  In- 
ternational Trade  Documentation.  The  com- 
mittee will  have  a  professional  staff.  It  has 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  international 
shippers  and  domestic  and  International  car- 
riers. We  In  government  are  gearing  up  to 
cooperate  effectively  with  the  committee  and 
with  any  other  groups  which  share  with  us 
a  concern  about  the  lmi>edlments  to  free  In- 
ternational trade. 

I'll  give  you  some  examples  of  the  prob- 
lem of  documentation — a  problem  which 
President  Johnson  has  characterized  by  say- 
ing that  our  International  trade  Is  conducted 
on  a  sea  of  redtape.  The  problem  Is  that  a 
manufacturer  who  wants  to  ship  his  prod- 
ucts abroad  must  complete  literally  yards  of 
forms — some  of  which  are  remarkably  com- 
plex, others  of  which  duplicate  each  other. 
The  problem  Is  that  because  of  cur  legal 
structure,  carriers  are  unable  to  quote  sin- 
gle-factor rates  for  shipping  goods  from,  say, 
an  inland  American  city  to  an  Inland  city  In 
Europe  The  problem  is  that  a  ship  entering 
an  American  harbor  must  file  nine  separate 
forms  and  a  ship  leaving  a  harbor  must  file 
an  additional  five  forms. 

We  think  those  14  forms  required  for  en- 
tering and  clearing  a  harbor  can  be  reduced 
to  one.  The  International  treaties  which  per- 
mit It  have  been  ratified,  and  we're  now 
working  on  that  single  form.  We  think  the 
time  has  come  for  carriers  to  be  able  to 
quote  through-rates  for  International.  Inter- 
modal  shipments.  We  think  the  number  of 
forms  that  a  shipper  must  file  can  be  reduced 
substantially.  We  think  industry  and  the 
government  can  devise  a  uniform  commodity 
code  that  could  be  understood  by  truckers 
and  railroads  and  ocean  carriers;  and  most 
of  all.  perhaps,  through  government-Industry 
cooperation,  with  a  willingness  on  both  sides 
to  see  Just  how  much  can  be  done. 

If  we  can  reduce  the  paperwork  involved 
In  international  trade,  the  level  of  exports 
should  rise  accordingly.  Paperwork  is  expen- 
sive. Too  many  American  manufacturers, 
large  and  small,  limit  their  e.xport  business 
simply  because  of  the  cost  of  the  paperwork 
made  necessary  by  our  quaint  shipping  habits 
and  our  antiquated  laws 

Let's  take  a  look,  for  example,  at  the  small 
Virginia  manufacturer  exploring  a  potential 
market  abroad.  He  makes  an  Inquiry  about 
shipping  costs,  and  he's  likely  to  be  asked 
right  away  whether  he  wants  to  be  charged 
by  cubic  feet,  by  the  hundred  weight,  the 
long  ton,  the  short  ton  or  the  metric  ton. 


All  he  wants  to  do  is  ship  his  goods  at  the 
lowest  cost  possible,  and  he  hasn't  the  time 
or  the  wherewithal  to  make  himself.  In  the 
process,  an  expert  on  the  complicated  sinp- 
ping  business.  We  believe  it  is  the  job  of 
Industry  to  give  the  shipper  the  most  eco- 
nomical, uncomplicated  service  possible,  and 
the  Job  of  government  to  help  create  a 
transportation  environment  In  which  this 
can  be  done. 

I'd  like  to  mention  two  other  programs 
we've  begun  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  first  of  them  is  being  carried 
out  by  a  small  organization  which  we  call  the 
Office  of  International  Industrial  Coopera- 
tion. Its  Job  is  to  learn,  by  aU  avaUable 
means,  what  transportation  technology  de- 
veloped in  other  nations  would  be  of  value 
to  the  United  Stales.  And  its  Job  is  to  work 
out  the  agreements  which  we  believe  can 
lead  to  significant  economies  of  both  time 
and  money  as  we  In  this  nation  seek  to  solve 
our  transportation  problems.  This  office  Is 
now  working  through  established  Interna- 
tional organizations,  and  with  Individual 
ministries  of  transport  In  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  with  an  eye  toward  putting  Into 
effect  an  information  exchange  program  for 
all  kinds  of  transportation  technology.  We 
have  found  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  our  ideas  for  coopera- 
tion— and  understandably.  In  all  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world,  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  each  year  for  transporta- 
tion research  and  development.  If  we  can 
pool  some  of  your  resources,  every  nation 
involved  can  profit. 

The  other  new  program  which  I  want  to 
mention  has  to  do  more  directly  with  inter- 
nation  trade.  I'm  sure  many  of  you  have 
recognized  that  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world  are  becoming  customers  for  your 
exports.  The  ability  of  these  nations  to  buy 
our  products  is  tied  closely  to  the  success  of 
the  technical  assistance  programs  which  the 
United  States  and  other  more  prosperous 
nations  are  conducting.  The  Agency  for  I:>- 
ternatlonal  Development  in  the  State  De- 
partment administers  the  technical  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
surprise  to  many  people  that  the  agency 
spends  about  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  transportation  projects  abroad 

We  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
intend  to  become  the  advisor  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  on  trans- 
portatli_n  matters.  We  hope  to  bring  to  those 
technical  assistance  programs  which  Involve 
transportation  the  same  broad,  coordinated 
approach  to  transportation  planning  that  we 
intend  to  apply  to  federally  assisted  public 
transportation  programs  in  the  'United 
States.  The  result,  we  feel,  wlU  be  not  only 
savings  of  money  In  our  assistance  programs, 
but  also  a  more  orderly  growth  of  trans- 
portaton  systems  In  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world. 


A    MOST    LOYAL    UNIVERSITY    OF 
WYOMING  FOOTBALL  FAN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors whose  States  are  represented  in  the 
Western  Athletic  Conference  know,  the 
University  of  Wyoming  football  team  is 
undefeated  and  is  steadily  making 
ground  in  the  weekly  ratings  of  major 
teams  by  the  news  services.  This,  of 
course,  is  of  immense  interest  to  me  and 
to  those  who  work  in  my  ofiBce,  We  had, 
in  fact,  considered  ourselves  as  being 
among  the  most  loyal  Cowboy  fans  any- 
where in  the  United  States, 

But  we  have  been  put  in  the  shade,  it 
seems,  by  George  Ferris,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
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Associated  Press  dispatch  taken  from  last 
Friday's  Eveiiing  Star  which  details  the 
lengths  of  Mr.  Ferris 's  loyalty  to  the 
Wyoming  Cowboys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as    follows : 

Phone  Call  Costs  Football  Pan  $55 

Rawlins.  Wyo. — George  Ferris  of  Memphis, 
Tenn..  Is  a  tJnlverslty  of  Wyoming  football 
fan. 

Ferris  was  unable  to  attend  last  weeks 
Wyoming  game  with  Utah  In  Salt  Lake  City 
so  he  telephoned  his  sister,  Mrs.  Nancy  Vro- 
man  of  Rawlins.  He  asked  her  to  tune  In 
radio  station  KRAL  broadcasting  the  game, 
turn  up  the  volume  and  place  the  radio  near 
the  telephone  receiver. 

Ferris  listened  to  the  game — won  by 
Wyoming  28-0 — for  about  3  4  hours. 

Telephone  company  officials  estimate  the 
call  cost  him  about  *55. 


October  23,  1U67 


tion  in  the  manifest  stability  of  the  peo- 
ple living  in  that  area  who  through  all 
of  the  changes — good  and  bad — of  150 
years  have  persevered  in  keeping  the 
Lyme  Congregational  United  Church  of 
Christ  active  and  cultivating,  high  level 
moral  conduct,  fidelity  to  government, 
and  faith  in  the  Lord. 


SESQUICENTENNL^L  OF  LYME  CON- 
GREGATIONAL UNITED  CHURCH 
OP  CHRIST,  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lj'me  Congregational  United  Church  of 
Christ,  of  Bellevue.  Ohio,  of  which  the 
Reverend  Will  Cook  is  pastor,  in  this  year 
of  1967  will  be  celebrating  its  150th 
anrilversary. 

The  church  had  its  beginning  on  July 
17,  1817,  with  10  members.  It  Is  located 
In  Huron  County,  which  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Flrelands.  The  episode  of  the 
Pirelands  is  more  richly  colored  than 
any  other  historical  development  In  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

The  western  portion  of  the  reserve  of 
Connecticuc,  25  miles  wide,  was  known 
as  the  Flrelands.  Though  It  was  a  part  of 
New  Connecticut,  It  was  from  the  outset 
quite  distinct  from  the  tract  bought  and 
sold  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.  In  1792 
the  genera]  assembly  set  aside  and  quit- 
claimed this  half  million  acres  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Connecticut  shore  towns 
who  had  suffered  property  losses  at  the 
hands  of  British  troops  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  The  Flrelands,  there- 
fore, have  their  own  stor>'  and  have  re- 
tained an  Individuality  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  reserve. 

No  region  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  perhaps. 
Is  more  richly  colored  by  its  past  history 
than  Erie  and  Huron  Counties.  It  was 
known  in  Connecticut  as  the  Sufferers 
Lands,  in  Ohio  as  the  Flrelands.  and  In 
the  official  documents  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Sufferers  as  "the  half  million 
acres  of  land  lying  south  of  Lake  Erie." 

To  live  in  that  area  in  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century  required  ruggedness, 
stamina,  work,  faith,  and  belief  in  one's 
country.  It  was  a  land  of  trees,  swamps, 
and  wildlife.  The  forests  had  to  be 
cleared,  the  lands  drained,  cabins  built, 
wells  drilled,  and  labor  pursued. 

After  these  pioneers  first  established 
their  homes,  they  immediately  proceeded 
to  establish  their  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, of  learning,  and  of  worship 

The  Lyme  Congregational  United 
Church  of  Christ,  established  in  1817.  has 
had  a  substantially  continuous  existence 
for  150  years.  Its  Sunday  school  is  the 
oldest  in  Ohio  with  a  continuous  orga- 
nization. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  find  insplra- 


THE  LATE  MOST  REVEREND  CELES- 
TINE  J.  DAMIANO,  ARCHBISHOP- 
BISHOP  OF  CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  pay  profound  trib- 
ute to  the  Most  Reverend  Celestine  J. 
Damiano.  archbishop-bishop  of  Camden, 
N.J.,  whose  untimely  death  occurred  on 
October  4. 

Archbishop  E>amlano  had  a  distin- 
guished career  of  service  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  before  he  came  to  New 
Jersey.  He  ser\'ed  as  a  Vatican  observer 
to  the  United  Nations  and  was  apostolic 
delegate  to  South  Africa  before  taking 
over  as  the  spiritual  leader  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Camden  area. 

During  his  tenure,  30  new  churches 
were  begun  and  three  major  high  schools 
were  established.  The  Camden  area  con- 
tains many  living  memorials  to  Arch- 
bishop Damiano.  but  he  was  best  known 
to  me  not  for  the  churches  and  schools 
which  were  erected  during  his  time  in 
Camden,  but  for  his  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  diocese.  Under  his  direction, 
the  neighborhood  apostolate.  aimed  at 
combating  poverty,  was  begun.  He 
launched  the  House  of  Charity  program, 
which  ministers  to  the  sick  and  the  In- 
firm of  body  and  mind. 

My  own  personal  experience  with 
Archbishop  Damiano  was  in  his  firm  and 
unswerving  support  for  measures  to  bet- 
ter the  lives  of  migratory  farmworkers, 
often  against  opposition.  He  initiated 
social  programs  and  supported  legisla- 
tive measures  to  provide  economic  op- 
portunities and  better  living  conditions 
for  farmworkers  rnd  their  children. 

Archbishop  Damiano's  death  came  at 
the  age  of  55.  a  relatively  yoimg  age.  But 
he  had  already  accomplished  more  than 
most  men  who  live  out  the  full  span  of 
their  years.  At  his  passing,  we  share  the 
grief  of  his  family,  his  friends,  and  those 
whose  spiritual  leader  he  was. 


PROPOSED  PANAMA  CANAL 
TREATIES 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  in  a  recent  editorial,  made 
some  very  pertinent  observations  about 
the  propo.<:ed  Panama  Canal  treaties.  The 
Banner  editorial  is  based  on  comments 
on  the  proposed  treaties  by  Brig.  Gen. 
James  D.  Hittle.  USMC.  retired,  director 
of  national  security  and  foreign  affairs 
for  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  General 
Hlttle's  qualifications  to  speak  out  on 
this  subject  are  apparent.  James  Stahl- 
man,  the  distinguished  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Banner,  has  him.self  had 
a  long  and  deep  Interest  in  the  affairs  of 
this  hemisphere  and  his  newspaper  is  an 
Important  voice  in  matters  affecting  our 
hemispheric  relations.  I  feel  that  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Banner  and 
General  Hittle  merit  careful  notice  by 


the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Banner  editorial  of  September 
18,  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Panama  Canal  Treaty  a  Threat  to 
Hemisphere 
Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC,  (Ret.) 
recently  spotlighted  the  inherent  dangers 
involved  In  abandoning  U.S.  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal  through  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty. 

The  general,  director  of  National  Security 
and  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  made  two  points: 

Fidel  Castro  Is  counting  on  U.S.  relin- 
quishment of  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  basis  for 
scuttling  the  deal  whereby  Cuba  now  is 
bound  t-o  recognize  this  nation's  right  to 
maintain  Its  naval  base  at  Guantanamo. 

A  pull-out  from  Panama  would  be  the 
first  step  by  which  the  Russians  hope  to 
attain  conuol  of  the  Caribbean. 

Gen.  Hlttle's  warning  Is  not  Idle  specula- 
tion. It  Is  grounded  In  fact.  Havana  Radio 
(Castro's  mouthpiece)  more  than  a  year 
ago  bluntly  stated  that  "the  standards  of 
modern  times  apply  everywhere,  and  Guan- 
tanamo— just  as  Panama — Is  an  anachro- 
nistic survival  of  colonialism." 

It  now  Is  evident  that  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  and  Castro  are  covertly  working 
to  promote  the  pending  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  as  a  prelude  to  demands  that  we  also 
get  our  military  forces  off  that  Cuban  base. 
With  a  Panama  pull-out  as  a  precedent, 
they  can  be  expected  to  renew  their  tlr.ides 
for  that. 

Gen.  Hlttle's  apprehension  Is  shared  by 
other  able  military  leaders  who  agree  that 
control  of  the  Caribbean  by  Russia  would 
pose  an  Intolerable  threat  to  Western  Hem- 
isphere defeases. 

As  Gen.  Hittle  put  It:  "Once  we  agree 
to  relinquishing  control  over  It  (the  Canal) 
we  have  lost  our  freedom  of  action  In  pro- 
tecting our  strategic  lifeline  and  the  whole 
hemisphere." 

One  thing  Congress  should  bear  In  mind 
In  the  consideration  of  any  one  of  the  sev- 
eral Panama  Canal  treaties  before  It  for  ac- 
tion is  that  success  of  the  Red  scheme  to  nose 
us  out  of  the  Caribbean  hinges  on  U.S.  rati- 
fication. With  that  trophy  tucked  under  their 
belt.  Kosygln  and  Castro  could  then  proceed 
to  put  Operation  No.  2  Into  action — an  effort 
to  boot   us   out   of  Cuba. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  that  ratification 
of  the  proposed  Panama  Canal  Zone  treaty 
would  move  the  world  closer  to  the  day 
when  Russian  submarines  would  be  able  to 
prowl  Caribbean  waters  In  comparative 
safety. 

It  Is  a  canny  Communist  trap  to  avoid. 


October  28,  196', 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  REVOLl^ION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
anti-Communist  demonstrations  led  by 
-students  in  Budapest  on  October  23, 
1956,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  revolu- 
tion that  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  Hungarian  nation,  the  Communist 
bloc,  and  on  free  men  throughout  the 
world  From  those  relatively  innocent 
beginnings,  there  has  grown  a  p.ew  na- 
tional feeling  among  the  Hungarian 
people,  and  a  new  awareness  of  the  real 
meaning  of  democracy  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

When  the  Hungarian  puppet  regime 
called  in  the  troops  and  began  to  Are 
into  the  crowd  that  October  day.  the 
first  faint  soundings  of  the  death  knell 
of  communism  were  heard.  Admittedly, 


there  have  been  no  monumental  changes 
in  Communist  dominance  over  the  sub- 
ject people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  but 
there  has  been  established  a  definite 
precedent  for  the  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Communist  dictatorship. 

By  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October, 
the  revolt  was  in  full  swing  and  spread- 
ing to  the  countryside.  The  world  quickly 
realized  that  this  was  not  just  a  bimch 
of  rambunctious  students  demonstrating, 
but  was  a  real  rejection  of  Communist 
bondage.  Within  2  days,  the  revolt  had 
gripped  the  entire  nation  of  Hungary 
and  was  implanted  In  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  the  Hungarian  people.  For  a  few 
short  days,  there  appeared  to  be  some 
chance  that  a  free  Hungarian  nation 
might  rise  from  the  ruins  of  the  brief  but 
courageous  revolt,  but  Russian  tanks  and 
troops  reentered  the  nation  on  November 
2  and  restored  the  Communist  equivalent 
of  peace  and  order. 

There  have  been  subtle  changes  made 
as  a  result  of  the  revolt  of  1956.  The  lot 
of  the  peasants  has  improved.  There  Is 
more  economic  freedom.  The  Hungarians 
sent  to  Siberia  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  returned,  and  there  has  been  a 
relaxation  of  some  of  the  press  and 
speech  laws.  But  there  are  also  those  de- 
mands that  were  never  met:  the  de- 
mand for  free  elections,  an  end  to  Rus- 
sian occupation,  restoration  of  the  Hun- 
garian national  symbols,  and  the  end 
of  a  Russian  dominated  secret  police 
that  monitors  the  actions  of  every  Hun- 
garian. The  Hungarian  Revolution  has 
not  ended  as  long  as  there  are  unfinished 
tasks  in  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Hungary  and  the  other  captive  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  not  strangers 
in  Hungary-.  The  Hungarians  have  fought 
for  freedom  and  have  stood  against 
tyranny  before.  The  events  of  1848  and 
the  resultant  drive  for  independence  are 
proof  enough  that  this  nation  cherishes 
its  liberty.  The  heroic  stance  of  the 
freedom  fighters  against  the  Russian 
tanks  in  1956  have  amply  demonstrated 
to  anyone  who  doubted  the  Hungarian 
thirst  for  freedom  that  the  Hungarian 
people  have  kept  alive  their  desire  to  be 
free. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Hungarian  people  against  their  Rus- 
sian overlords,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  those 
who  now  languish  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

The  Hungarian  revolt  was  not  in  vain 
and  It  serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  cost  of  freedom  and  of  the  value  of 
liberty. 


CAN  WE  STICK  IT  OUT 
IN  "VIETNAM? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  of  Singapore, 
'Aho  visited  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
week,  presents  us  with  a  good  picture  of 
how  we  Americans  are  viewed  In  Asia, 
As  Chalmers  Roberts  wrote  In  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  Lee  came  to 
Washington  with  his  purpose  rather 
bluntly  stated.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  the  United  States  has  the  will  to 
stick  it  out  In  Vietnam.  He  wants  to 


know  if  the  Americans  are,  to  use  his 
terms,  going  to  stay  on  the  bus  to  the 
end  of  the  road,  as  he  thinks  we  must. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  major  concern  in 
all  Asia,  for  the  developing  nations  there 
realize  that  their  well-being  is  inextri- 
cably tied  to  our  determination  to  see  it 
through. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chal- 
mers Roberts'  column  entitled  "Wash- 
ington Probe  by  Lee  Kuan  Yew"  and  the 
lead  editorial  of  the  Sunday  Star  of  Oc- 
tober 22,  1967.  which  assesses  the  "we 
cannot  win"  attitude  of  some  adminis- 
tration critics  but  arrives  at  the  domi- 
nating truth  that  the  United  States  has  a 
vital  role  to  prove  that  the  road  to  Com- 
munist domination  will  not  be  found  in 
so-called  wars  of  liberation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22,  1967] 

Washington  Probe  by  Lee  Kuan   Yew 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Not  within  living  memory  has  a  visiting 
head  of  government  made  so  bluntly  evi- 
dent the  purpose  of  his  mission  to  Washing- 
ton as  did  Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  last  week.  FYom  President  to  press 
Lee  let  Washington  know  he  had  come  to 
find  out  whether  the  United  States  has  the 
will  to  stick  it  out  In  Vietnam. 

He  left  the  Impression  on  departure  that 
he  has  considerable  doubts.  He  found  the 
President  introspective,  complaining  about 
Congress  and  critics,  taxes  and  budgets, 
rather  than  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  horizon 
Lee  seeks  to  perceive. 

Lee  made  It  evident,  despite  pleas  from 
such  persons  as  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-Ill.) 
that  Asian  nations  do  more  to  help  with  the 
war,  that  there  will  be  no  Singapore  partici- 
pation until  and  unless.  If  then,  the  United 
States  has  convinced  him  of  Its  will.  And 
that,  he  said,  candidly,  will  be  after  he  sees 
how  the  presidential  election  is  fought  and 
how  it  comes  out  next  year. 

The  effervescent  Lee,  Just  turned  44,  Is  a 
Cambridge-educated  lawyer  and  Socialist 
who  admires  British  diplomatic  skill  despite 
Britain's  past  sins  In  .^sla,  By  contrast,  he 
SLild  two  years  ago  that,  while  Americans  are 
"a  highly  Int-elllgent,  well-meaning  people," 
the  Johnson  Administration  "lacks  the  depth 
and  judgment  and  wisdom  which  comes  out 
of  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  over  a  long 
period." 

Despite  that  statement  President  Johnson 
has  been  touting  Lee  because  he  has  also  said 
that  "If  Vietnam  goes,  the  rest  goes"  In 
Asia.  Some  officials  here  last  week  were  fool- 
ish enough  to  mistake  such  sentiments  as 
meaning  that  Lee  is  "with  us  all  the  way." 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Lee's  view  boils  down  to  this:  Singapore 
Is  one  of  many  small  states  In  Asia  which 
feci  the  massive  psychological  weight  of 
China.  In  the  past,  European  powers,  the 
British,  French  and  Dutch,  offered  a  coun- 
terweight to  China  in  Asia.  But  the  European 
powers  are  going  or  gone  from  Asia  and  the 
only  possible  substitute  is  the  United 
States. 

After  World  War  11  the  United  States  had 
an  opportunity  to  provide  that  counter- 
weight, but  it  paid  little  attention  to  Asia, 
so  Eurocentric  Is  the  American  attitude.  And 
so  China  was  lost  whereas  Western  Europe 
waa  saved.  Then  In  a  belated  effort  to  con- 
tain Communist  China  the  United  States 
stumbled  into  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  United  States  could  have  gotten  off 
the  bus.  to  use  his  metaphor.  In  1958  or  1961 
or  as  late  as  1963  after  Diem's  fall  by  coming 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  Vietcong.  But 


since  it  did  not,  choosing  Instead  what  has 
become  a  major  war,  the  fate  of  all  the  small 
and  large  nations  alike  In  Asia  are  now 
deeply  Involved  in  the  outcome. 

Given  the  mess  the  United  States  has  let 
Itself  get  into,  as  Lee  sees  it,  it  must  stick 
it  out.  Ho  Chi  Minh  so  distrusts  and  dislikes 
President  Johnson  he  certainly  Is  not  going 
to  arrange  a  peace  conference  which  would 
help  the  President's  election  campaign.  So 
there  is  nothing  for  the  Americans  to  do  but 
show  they  are  determined  to  stay  on  the  bus 
to  the  end  of  the  road.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  Hanoi  talk  settlement. 

Lee  constantly  refers  to  himself  as  an  eth- 
nic Chinese,  which  he  Is  though  he  did  not 
learn  Chinese  until  he  became  an  adult. 
While  he  says  that  the  Peking  regime  hates 
him  for  making  a  success  of  his  Socialist 
regime,  he  feels  that  China  is  bound  to  be  a 
great  nation.  Anyway,  why  shouldn't  the 
Chinese  be  great? 

Furthermore,  he  adds,  the  Chinese  are 
clever.  Hence  they  are  not  going  to  march 
into  Southeast  Asia  with  their  armies. 
Rather  they  win  work  through  local  Com- 
munist parties  (the  fl.rst  cell  was  set  up  in 
Singapore  the  year  he  was  born.  1923.  notes 
Lee).  A  Vletcong-North  Vietnamese  victory 
would  massively  increase  the  Influence  of 
these  parties,  in  Lee's  view. 

The  "critical"  question — "critical"  is  a 
favorite  word— thus  is  whether  the  United 
States  will  be  clever  about  Asia,  backing 
those  leaders  who  want  to  modernize  their 
nations  and  creating  a  more  sophisticated 
policy  than  simple  containment  of  China. 
Central  to  this  question,  as  Lee  sees  it,  is 
whether  the  United  States  has  gotten  over 
Its  Eurocentrtsm.  He  is  not  at  all  sure, 

Lee  Kuan  Tew,  or  "Harry"  Lee  as  he  Is 
popularly  known  at  home,  is  a  man  of  the 
future.  He  sees  his  fat«  tied  to  .'Vmerlca's 
role  In  Asia  but  he  has  plenty  of  complaints 
about  how  we  play  that  role.  He  Is  far  from 
"with  lu  all  the  way"  but  the  United  States 
could  do  with  a  dozen  more  Lees. 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  22.  1967] 
Is  U.S.   "ViCTORT"   Impossible   in   Vietnam? 

The  statement  that  it  Is  "Impossible"  for 
us  to  win  a  "military  victory"  In  Vietnam 
Is  being  repeated  by  so  many  people  that 
It  Is  beginning  to  assume  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  a  truism.  But  it  isn't  necessarily 
true.  And  it  is  a  contention  that  should 
not  be  unthinkingly  accepted. 

Even  in  the  literal  sense,  a  military  vic- 
tory is  not  impossible.  For  we  have  the  mili- 
tary power  that  would  be  required  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy.  But  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Including  the  danger  of  touching  off 
World  War  ni,  we  have  no  Intention  of  try- 
ing for  a  mlUtary  victory  as  that  term  was 
used  in  the  second  World  War.  So  It  becomes 
a  matter  of  definition.  If  the  meaning  of 
military  victory  Is  a  victory  which  will  p)€r- 
mlt  us  to  achieve  our  aims,  or  our  principal 
alms,  in  Vietnam,  then  such  an  outcome  Is 
by  no  means  an  impossibility.  In  fact,  there 
Is  considerable  evidence  that,  however  slowly 
and  painfully,  we  are  in  the  process  of  win- 
ning that  kind  of  military  victory  now 

For  one  thing,  our  military  commanders 
are  confident  of  allied  ability  to  handle  any- 
thing that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese can  throw  into  the  fight.  The  enemy 
has  not  won  an  important  victory  in  a  long, 
long  time.  His  main  force  units  have  been 
pulled  back  or  cut  to  pieces.  He  Is  having 
Increasing  difficulty  in  bringing  In  replace- 
ments to  rebuild  those  units.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  hoping  for  a  spectacular, 
even  though  localized,  success  against  the 
Marines  in  the  First  Corps  area,  that  hope 
has  faded  away.  For  the  Marines,  engaged  In 
a  kind  of  fight  to  which  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed, dug  in  at  Con  Thien,  took  every- 
thing the  enemy  could  hurl  at  them,  and,  at 
least    In    the    belief    of    the    Americans    in 
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Saigon.  Inflicted  very  heavy  casualties  on 
the  attackers.  Now,  with  the  monsoon  sea- 
son under  way,  there  Is  scant  likelihood  that 
the  Communists  will  or  can  resume  that  as- 
sault. In  fact,  the  expectation  among  our 
military  leaders  Is  that  the  enemy  In  the 
future  win  rely  on  guerrilla  warfare  waged 
by  small  units.  This  can  be  a  very  tough  and 
nasty  business.  But  It  Is  also  something 
that  can  be  dealt  with.  And  If  It  comes  to 
this.  It  will  surely  signify  that  we,  not  the 
Communists,  are  winning  the  war. 

There  are  a  few  other  straws  floating 
around.  A  recent  dispatch  from  Saigon 
quoted  a  "senior"  American  official  as  say- 
ing that  "striking"  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  pacification  program  and  that  further 
gains  can  be  expected.  We  hope  this  is  right, 
for  the  pacification  program  Is  the  compan- 
ion piece  to  the  military  phase  of  the  war. 
Success  In  the  former  Is  as  essentia;  as  suc- 
cess In  the  latter,  and  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  But  If  pacification  progress  is  being 
made,  that,  too.  Is  an  Indication  that  we  are 
Indeed  winning  the  kind  of  military  victory 
we  set  out  to  win. 

Another  hint  may  be  found  In  a  report  from 
Hong  Kong  which  appeared  last  week  In  the 
Washington  Poet.  The  gist  of  It  was  that  the 
Viet  Cong's  political  arm.  the  NU",  has  set  up 
a  group  to  unite  Americans  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  U.S.  "aggressive  war  In  Vietnam." 
and  also  to  encourage  American  troops  In 
Vietnam  to  desert.  A  small  thing,  perhaps, 
but  also  something  that  quite  conceivably 
could  be  the  reaction  of  a  combatant  who 
knows  that  the  actual  fighting  is  going 
against  him. 

As  opposed  to  all  of  this,  we  suppose  the 
people  who  say  that  a  military  victory  Is  Im- 
possible might  cite  the  attitude  of  Hanoi. 
Just  last  week,  after  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
had  repeated  our  own  government's  desire  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  and  had  expressed  his 
bafflement  at  Hanoi's  continuing  refusal,  the 
North  Vietnamese  official  newspaper  came 
out  with  another  rejection.  Nhan  Dan  said 
all  U.S.  peace  offers  are  "sheer  deceptions." 
and  restated  Hanoi's  minimum  demand  for 
peace  talks — recognition  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

Does  this  adamant  refusal  to  negotiate 
mean  that  Hanoi  thinks  It  Is  winning  the 
war?  Maybe  so;  probably  not.  But  It  Is,  or  at 
least  It  appears  to  be  a  fact,  and  It  cannot  be 
brushed  aside — especially  by  the  we-can't- 
wln  people.  For  if  we  can't  win  In  a  military 
sense,  and  If  Hanoi  won't  negotiate,  what  do 
thev  propose  that  the  United  States  should 
do? 

They  do  not  say.  But  the  answer  seems  ob- 
vious enough.  We  simply  must  stay  in  this 
war  and  "win"  It — win  In  the  sense  and  to 
the  extent  that  the  purposes  for  which  we 
have  been  fighting  are  finally  achieved. 

Some  of  the  things  Dean  Rusk  said  at  his 
press  conference  last  week  resulted  in  a  great 
fluttering  of  wings  In  the  dovecote.  He  was 
accused  of  switching  his  ground,  or  con- 
juring up  a  brtmd  new  Justification  for  our 
fight  In  Vietnam  In  the  form  of  an  imaginary 
"yellow  peril"  Dean  Rusk  of  course  did  not 
speak  of  or  even  hint  at  a  "yellow  peril." 
That  racist  phrase  was  put  In  his  mouth  by 
his  critics.  What  he  did  say  was  this:  "With- 
in the  next  decade  or  two.  there  will  be  a 
billion  Chinese  on  the  mainland,  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons,  with  no  certainty  about 
what  their  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  Asia 
will  be." 

This  Is  unquestionably  true.  And  It  Is 
simply  nonsense  for  anyone  to  charge  that 
the  secretary.  In  mentioning  this  fact,  was 
inventing  some  new  excuse  or  Justification 
for  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  Vietnam. 

The  fact  Is  that  Communist  China,  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  statements.  Is  a  threat 
to  peace  in  Asia  and  In  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Rusk 
did  not  Invent  this  threat  last  week.  It  was 


clearly  recognized  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, when  the  SEIATO  treaty  was 
negotiated  and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
a  basic  reason  for  our  decision,  again  with 
approval  by  Congress,  to  defend  Formosa. 
It  certainly  was  at  least  one  consideration 
In  President  Kennedy's  move  to  step  up  our 
asslsUnce  to  South  Vietnam.  And  it  has 
been  a  very  large  factor  in  the  subsequent 
decisions  taken  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  other  reasons  have  been 
given  for  going  to  the  aid  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Among  these  are  treaty  obligations 
as  well  as  commitments — commitments 
bearing  upon  the  reliability  our  our  govern- 
ment's word.  The  President  has  said  and 
rightly  so,  that  we  will  not  accept  a  dis- 
honorable settlement  in  Vietnam.  But  there 
Is  nothing  Inconsistent  between  Justifica- 
tions of  this  nature  and  Dean  Rusk's  allusion 
to  the  threat  posed  by  a  nuclear-armed 
China,  All  of  them  are  valid  reasons,  and  all 
of  them  have  been  In  the  picture  for  a  long 
time. 

Of  course.  If  one  believes  that  we  must 
begin  now  the  adjustments  of  attitude  which 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  reduce  or  liqui- 
date our  commitments  In  Asia,  as  has  been 
suggested,  then  there  Is  no  need  to  be  con- 
cerned with  winning  In  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  accept  this.  Like  it  or  not.  the 
United  States  has  and  will  continue  to  have 
a  real  and  vital  national  Interest  In  a  peace- 
ful Asia.  And  an  essential  first  step  in  pro- 
tecting that  Interest  is  to  prove  now,  in 
Vietnam,  that  the  road  to  Communist  dom- 
ination will  not  be  found  In  so-called  wars 
of  liberation. 


MILWAUKEE  DESERVES  A  NATION- 
AL  LEAGUE   BASEBALL   FRANCHISE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mil- 
waukee's claim  to  a  major  league  base- 
ball franchise  Is  unquestionably  the  best 
of  any  city  in  the  country. 

This  Is  true  not  only  because  Mil- 
waukee built  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
stadium  expressly  to  accommodate  a 
professional  team  and  that  the  team 
was  removed  from  the  city  after  13 
years — to  leave  it  the  only  city  that  had 
ever  been  left  wholly  without  a  baseball 
franchise,  until  Kansas  City  lost  one  for 
just  1  year— 1968,  but  also  because  Mil- 
waukee deserves  a  team  for  another 
reason. 

This  city  has  proved  that  It  will  sup- 
port baseball,  and  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Its  record  of  support  for  13  years  W£is 
superlative — more  than  1.500.000  people 
for  those  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
statements  of  the  merits  of  Milwaukee's 
claim  made  recently  by  Editor  Lloyd 
Larsen  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  In  an 
article  entitled  "Big  Chance  for  Na- 
tional League  To  Help  Itself  and  All  of 
Baseball." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Chance  por  Natiokal  Leagitb  To  Help 
Itself  and  All  of  Basi:ball 
( By  Lloyd  Larson ) 
When  National  league  owners  get  together 
to  pick  two  expansion   cities,  they  will   be 
reminded  of  some  facta  favorable  to  Milwau- 
kee. Among  them:  Milwaukee  averaged  more 
than  1.500,000  In  attendance  for  13  years  .  .  . 
four   times   went  over   2,000,000,  something 


only  New  York  (Yankees)  and  Cleveland  had 
done  before  ...  the  all-time  high  here  was 
approximately  triple  the  city's  population 
.  .  .  Milwaukee's  attendance  record,  from  the 
standpoint  of  percentage  or  stadium  capacity, 
probably  will  stand  forever  In  baseball. 

To  people  In  this  city  and  state,  those  are 
powerful  arguments  that  should  convince 
National  Leaguers  beyond  all  question  of 
doubt  that  this  territory  is  a  logical  choice. 

All  that  has  to  do  with  local  self  interest, 
of  course.  But  there  Is  another,  much  more 
Important  reason  why  Milwaukee  should  be 
welcomed  back  into  the  fold.  For  in  doing 
so,  the  National  league  would  be  perform- 
ing a  great  service  to  baseball  In  general  and 
the  older  of  the  big  leagues  In  particular. 
That's  right — a  great  service  to  the  sport  as 
well  as  the  league.  A  much  needed  service, 
too, 

PREDICTION  CAME  TRUE 

I  told  National  League  owners  three  years 
ago  at  their  historic  meeting  In  New  York 
that  baseball  would  create  new  enemies  and 
feed  ammunition  to  old  ones  by  such  acts 
as  pulling  the  rug  on  Milwaukee. 

That's  exactly  what  happened.  The  Na- 
tionals and  all  of  baseball  did  take  a  beating 
because  of  what  they  did  to  the  "miracle" 
city.  And  they  are  still  getting  their  ears 
pinned  back  for  the  things  going  on  in  base- 
ball. If  anything,  the  pace  Is  being  stepped  up 
again  because  of  what  writers  throughout  the 
country  concluded  was  a  badlv  bungled  ex- 
pansion Job  by  the  American  league 

So  here's  a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
Nationals  to  counteract  the  critical  blasts  by 
.idmlttlng.  like  big  men  do.  that  they  made 
a  mistake  In  the  case  of  Milwaukee  and 
telling  the  world  that  they  are  not  Interested 
in  recriminations,  but  want  only  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones  and  get  off  to  a  new  start. 

WHT  NOT  REDUCE  ROSTERS? 

A  vital  consideration,  too.  is  the  never 
ending  threat  to  baseball  at  the  congres- 
sional level  because  of  the  controversial  re- 
serve clause.  Giving  Milwaukee  lu  due  could 
ease  that  threat — perhapje  even  eliminate  It. 

CerUinly,  a  new  franchise  will  mean  much 
to  this  city  and  stale.  But,  to  repeat,  a  re- 
niajTlage  will  benefit  the  National  League  ajid 
bHseball  will  benefit  Just  as  much  or  more. 

Talent  shortage — an  age  old  problem— 
naturally  comes  up  when  they  get  into  ex- 
pansion. But  this  need  not  be  as  serious  as 
alleged.  In  fact.  In  seeking  the  solution,  some 
adjustments  loom  up  that  may  prove  help- 
ful In  the  long  run. 

Say  that  the  player  limit  Is  reduced  from 
35  to  22 — or  perhaps  even  21.  That  would 
make  60  or  80  of  the  present  regular  squad 
members  available  for  expansion  club  devel- 
opment. 

Some  managers  naturally  will  scream  and 
insist  they  can't  get  along  with  21  or  22  But 
there  are  others  that  say  it  can  be  done.  Why 
not  give  it  a  whirl? 

So  what  If  It  would  mean  the  end  of  using 
three  or  fotu-  pitchers  in  one  inning  and  see- 
ing a  string  of  pinch  hitters  and  pinch  run- 
ners on  the  other  side?  The  baseball  plaved 
would  be  Just  as  good.  And  It  might  even  be 
more  Interesting  and  the  time  of  a  game 
might  be  reduced  by  10  or  15  minutes.  That 
In  Itself  Isn't,  a  bad  Idea. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  SOVIET 
JE'WS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  those  who  have 
made  such  appropriate  and  pertinent  ob- 
servations condemning  the  discrimina- 
tion against  Soviet  Jews. 

I  am  deeply  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  a 
nation  where  there  is  not  such  despicable 
discrimination. 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEE  SEVERELY 
CRITICAL  OF  FDA  PROCEDURES 
ON  SITE  SELECTION  FOR  HEAD- 
QUARTERS LABORATORY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  severely  critized  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  "a 
serious  lack  of  concern  for  economy  and 
efl&ciency  in  selecting  sites  for  laboratory 
facilities."  The  House  committee  report 
conflnns  the  case  I  have  been  making 
conceniing  FDA  collaboration  in  efforts 
to  locate  in  Madison.  Wis.,  the  new  FDA 
laboratory  which,  for  reasons  of  economy 
and  efficient  administration,  belongs  in 
the  'Washington  metropolitan  area. 

As  Senators  know,  this  facility  was 
originally  to  be  placed  in  Beltsville.  Md., 
and  the  FDA  maintained  that  that  loca- 
tion was  the  most  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
confirmed  that  the  facility  should  be  in 
the  'Washington  area.  The  FDA,  more- 
over, said  that  the  location  of  the  facility 
outside  Washington  would  result  in  sub- 
stantial added  costs. 

Despite  this  evidence,  Commissioner 
Goddard  later  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  location  of  the  facility  out- 
side WEishington  would  be  acceptable. 

The  report  of  the  House  committee 
cites  this  inconsistency  in  FDA  recom- 
mendations and  Its  failure  to  rely  upon 
adequate  studies  and  to  comply  with 
HEW  site  selection  regulations. 

In  addition,  the  committee  states  that 
the  oiiglnal  FDA  cost  study,  which  that 
construction  in  Beltsville  would  be  $5.4 
million  less  costly  to  the  taxpayers,  was 
revised  to  show  a  lesser  differential  on 
the  basis  of  a  study — and  I  quote  the 
report — "of  poor  quality  and  doubtful 
validity." 

The  committee  reports  that  FDA  offi- 
cials not  only  disregarded  HEW  site  se- 
lection regulations,  but  also  were  not 
even  aware  of  the  existence  of  other  reg- 
ulations bearing  on  site  selection. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  points  out  that  final  selec- 
tion of  the  alternative  site  by  FDA  was 
made  without  a  single  site  visit  to  any 
institution  by  qualified  Inspectors.  The 
committee  report  states  that  the  alter- 
native site  was  selected  in  a  "hasty  man- 
ner '  with  "an  almost  total  absence  of 
documentary  support  ' 

Among  Its  recommendatiorus,  the  com- 
mittee "strongly"  asks  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
require  the  PDA  to  conduct  a  thorough, 
objective,  and  careful  study  to  select  the 
most  desirable  site  for  Headquarters  Lab- 
oratory No.  2,  and  that  this  study  be 
carried  out  In  strict  compliance  with 
HEW  regulations,  with  due  regard  for 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  agree  with 
these  recommendations  and  findings.  I 
wish  to  express  my  wholehearted  com- 
mendation to  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  the  Inter- 
govenunental  Relations  Subcommittee 
and  to  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Rep- 
resentative L.  H.  POXTOTAIN. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Findings  and  Conclu- 
sions"   and    "Recommendations"    from 


pages  13  to  15  of  this  10th  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
House  Report  No.  801,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FINDINGS       AND       CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
demonstrated  a  serious  lack  of  concern  for 
economy  and  efficiency  in  selecting  sites  for 
laboratory  facilities. 

In  one  of  the  two  situations  It  examined 
in  detail,  the  committee  found  that  FDA  has 
a  substantial  part  of  its  laboratory  activi- 
ties— which  might  better  be  located  outside 
downtown  Washington — housed  in  a  costly 
new  building  (Federal  Building  No.  8)  near 
the  Depmrtment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill.  At  the 
same  time,  administrative  and  regulatory 
personnel,  who  have  frequent  dealings  with 
HEW  officials  and  the  Congress,  are  )oca.ted 
in  rented  quarters  In  Arlington.  Va. 

In  the  other  situation,  the  committee 
found  that  FDA  had  selected  an  alternative 
site  for  Its  Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2 
without  an  adequate  study  and  without  com- 
plying with  HEW  site  selection  regulations. 

The  circumstances  leading  to  location  oi 
FDA  laboratories  in  Federal  Building  No.  8 
date  back  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  determine  exactly  what 
happened.  However,  it  appears  that  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  FDA  and  failure  of 
the  agency  to  adjust  Its  plans  promptly  to 
meet  changes  in  its  overall  responsibilities 
and  workload  is  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  the  present  situation. 

2.  During  hearings  on  FDA's  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  FDA  witnesses  did  not 
mention  the  disadvantages  the  agency  had 
previously  stated  would  result  from  location 
of  Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2  in  the  Mid- 
west. In  fact,  the  attitude  expressed  by  FDA 
was  completely  Inconsistent  with  its  pre- 
viously stated  position.  In  reports,  letters, 
and  statements,  FDA  has  maintained  that 
Beltsville  is  the  most  desirable  location  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy  and  efficiency.  It 
has  taken  the  position  that  location  of  this 
facility  outside  Washington  (except  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States)  would  result  In 
substantial  added  costs  and  could  present 
additlon&l  problems  resulting  In  decreased 
efficiency. 

Yet,  when  Commissioner  Goddard  was 
asked  In  his  appearance  before  the  House 
.Appropriations  Subcommittee  what  his  re- 
action would  be  to  a  limitation  requiring 
Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2  to  be  located 
outside  the  Washington  area,  he  replied.  "It 
wouldn't  bother  me"  and  proceeded  to  sug- 
gest an  alternative  site.  No  mention  was  made 
of  FDA's  own  estimate  that  the  alternative 
site  would  substantially  increase  initial  and 
operating  costs. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  citing  FDA's  cost  estimate  only  to  Illus- 
trate the  inconsistency  of  PDA's  position  and 
Its  apparent  lack  of  concern  for  economy 
and  efficiency.  In  so  doing,  the  committee 
is  not  endorsing  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate. 
In  fact,  since  the  subcommittee's  hearings, 
FDA  has  changed  Its  original  estimate  and 
now  maintains  that  the  initial  cost  differen- 
tial between  Beltsville  and  the  alternative 
site  at  Madison,  Wis.,  would  be  about  tl  mil- 
lion rather  than  ♦5,400,000.  However,  for  the 
reasons  previously  cited  in  this  report,  the 
committee  finds  no  basis  for  placing  any  more 
reliance  on  the  second  estimate  than  on  the 
first. 

3.  The  committee's  study  has  shown  that 
both  the  original  FDA  cost  study  which 
showed  a  $6,400,000  differential  in  favor  of 
a  Washington  location,  and  a  recent  revision 
of  It.  reducing  the  differential  to  $1  million, 
are  of  poor  quality  and  doubtful  validity. 

4.  The  committee  found  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
does  not  have  adequate  administrative  prac- 
tices to  insure  that  its  constituent  agencies 
are  complying  with  the  Department's  site 
selection  reginatlons  including  those  relat- 
ing  to   decentralization   of   activities. 

HEW's  site  selection  regulations,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  reasonably  adequate,  were  not  fol- 
lowed in  the  selection  of  the  alternative  site 
for  Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2. 

The  regulations  require  establishment  and 
utilization  of  a  site  selection  board  or  team 
for  major  projects,  but  this  was  not  done. 

The  regulations  also  require  preparation  of 
a  report  reflecting  sites  considered,  the  points 
considered  in  the  evaluation  or  comparison, 
the  reasons  for  the  choice  made,  and  other 
pertinent  items.  No  such  repwrt  v.-as  pre- 
pared. 

Testimony  at  subcommittee  hearings  dis- 
closed that  FDA  officials  not  only  disregarded 
the  above  departmental  regulations,  but  were 
not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  others 
bearing  on  site  selection  policies. 

5.  The  committee  found  that  procedures 
used  by  FDA  in  selecting  an  alternative  site 
for  Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2  were  com- 
pletely inadequate.  An  adequate  and  proper- 
ly conducted  study  might  or  might  not 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  However,  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  study  that  was  made  is 
shown  by  the  following: 

The  list  of  47  institutions  supposedly 
meeting  FDA's  basic  criteria — and  there- 
fore regarded  as  eligible  for  consideration — 
was  incomplete 

The  list  of  47  institutions  supposedly  un- 
der consideration  was  reduced  to  six  on  the 
basis  of  the  personal  opinions  of  one  Individ- 
ual, who  made  no  record  of  the  basis  for  his 
actions  and  did  not  visit  any  of  the  47  insti- 
tutions. 

Final  selection  of  an  alternative  site  was 
made  by  FDA  without  a  single  site  visit  to 
any  institution  by  anyone  possessing  the 
necessary  scientific  qualifications  to  evaluate 
the  potential  contributions  each  Institution 
might  make  to  FDA's  research  program. 

Because  of  the  hasty  manner  in  which  an 
alternative  site  was  selected,  an  adequate 
evaluation  of  all  p>otentiaIly  desirable  sites 
was  impossible. 

There  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  docu- 
mentary support  for  the  selection  made. 

RrCOMMENTATIONS 

1.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare take  prompt  and  effective  steps  to  Insure 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  com- 
plies with  HEW  site  selection  regulations  and 
the  Government-wide  policies  for  decen- 
tralization and  real  property  utilization  set 
forth  in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circulars 
A-60  and  A-2  revised. 

2.  The  committee  strongly  recommends 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  require  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  a  thorough,  objec- 
tive, and  careful  study  to  select  the  most 
desirable  site  'or  Headquarters  Laboratory 
No.  2.  The  Department  should  take  appro- 
priate Etei>6  to  insure  that  the  study  is  carried 
out  in  strict  compliance  with  HEW  regula- 
tions and  with  due  regard  for  economy  and 
efficiency 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  again 
that  It  is  taking  no  position  as  to  where 
Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2  should  be 
located:  its  concern  is  solely  that  the  loca- 
tion be  determined  in  a  proper  manner  and 
that  there  be  adequate  dociunentatlon  Jus- 
tifying both  '..he  selection  and  the  manner 
in  which  It  Is  made. 

3.  The  committee  recommend*  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  review  the  practices 
being  followed  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
they  have  appropriate  site  selection  regula- 
tions and  whether  such  regulations  are  being 
carried  out  effectivelv. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  ON  FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER  27.  1967.  TO  HEAR  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO  ADDRESS 
JOINT  MEETING  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  on  Friday.  October  27.  1967. 
begljining  at  12:15  p.m.,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  to  hear  the  Honorable 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz.  the  President  of 
the  United  Mexican  States,  address  Con- 
gress in  a  joint  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTlVl'i'iES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislattvi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2171) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 


WORLD    WAR   ni— COMMUNIST 
STYLE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mi'.  President,  the 
need  to  get  at  the  true  meaning  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  grows  more  im- 
perative with  every  passing  day.  There 
are  those  who  claim  it  is  based  solely 
on  American  imperative  cupidity — or 
stupidity.  These  have  become  bolder  to 
the  point  of  hysterical  mas.s  civic  dis- 
obedience which  reached  its  latest  climax 
this  last  weekend.  Others  hoping  for  the 
end  of  the  fighting,  seek  in  vain  for  signs 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  are  willing  to  nego- 
tiate. Still  others  believe  that  only  by 
drlvmg  through  with  our  overwhelming 
air  and  naval  superiority  can  we  ever 
hope  for  an  early  and  acceptable  end  to 
the  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  as  though  all  of 
us  are  lost  in  a  dense  fog  made  thick 
by  undependable  information.  All  of 
what  we  are  told  Is  piecemeal  and  inade- 
quate, and  much  of  it  is  slanted  to  sup- 
port preconceived  conditions,  philoso- 
phies, or  prejudices.  As  we  grope  In  this 
darkness,  we  are  pulled  this  way  and  that 
by  the  many  strident  voices  of  political 
spokesmen,  military  experts,  editorial 
pundits,  and  foreign  kibitzers. 

I  think  most  of  the  confusion  grows 
out  of  amateur  attempts  to  second  guess 
the  generals  and  diplomats,  with  respect 


to  the  daily  conduct  of  the  war.  I  am 
not  going  to  do  that.  Instead,  for  what 
it  may  be  worth,  I  shall  present  my  con- 
ception of  how  this  conflict  fits  iiito  the 
framework  of  20th  century  history. 

I  begin  with  a  word  that  has  already 
been  worked  to  death,  the  word  "escala- 
tion." Ordinarily,  it  is  used  to  describe 
the  calculated  steady  Increase  in  our 
commitment  of  money  and  war  material 
in  South  Vietnam.  But  there  are  those 
who  use  it  to  express  their  fear  that  if 
the  present  buildup  continues,  it  wUl  in- 
evitably lead  to  world  war  HI. 

Mr.  President,  each  new  war  produces 
its  own  new  vocabulary  and  this  one  has 
already  overworked  the  word  "escala- 
tion," used  to  refer  to  the  calculated, 
steady  increase  in  our  commitment  of 
men,  money,  and  war  material  in  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  who  use  this  word  are  under- 
standably vague  as  to  where  they  think 
this  new  war  will  be  fought,  though  the 
usual  inference  is  that  it  will  be  a  natural 
extension  of  the  present  conflict  that  will 
begin  by  expanding  across  the  Chinese 
border,  bringing  first  China  and  then 
Russia  in  against  us.  They  see  the  United 
States  facing  the  massed  power  of  more 
than  a  billion  people  and  a  fearful  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

I  am  emboldened  to  speak  out  now 
because  I  have  come  to  believe  this  con- 
cept is  basically  false  and  Is  based  on  a 
misreading  of  history  since  World  War 
II.  To  me  the  present  war  in  Vietnam 
cannot  possibly  escalate  Into  world  war 
ni  because  world  war  III  has  already 
been  going  on  for  more  than  20  years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  battle  in  South  Viet- 
nam may  turn  out  to  be  as  decisive  in 
the  third  world  war,  as  the  Battle  of  tlie 
Bulge  and  the  Battle  of  Midway  were  in 
World  War  n. 

If  my  interpretation  is  right,  why  has 
not  this  been  clear  to  everybody  from 
the  beginning?  To  me  there  are  several 
reasons.  First,  our  definition  of  a  world 
war  is  based  on  the  patterns  of  the  other 
two  World  Wars  which  were  essentially 
the  same.  Second,  from  the  beginning 
this  has  been  an  undeclared  war  and  our 
enemy  has  carefully  spaced  his  activities 
in  the  hope  that  we  would  never  recog- 
nize its  significance  or  its  scope.  Third, 
the  other  World  Wars  were  over  in  less 
than  10  years  They  expect  this  one  to 
last  several  decades. 

There  is  time  only  for  a  very  brief  ex- 
pansion of  this  concept.  To  begin  with  let 
us  look  briefiy  at  the  pattern  of  the  two 
previous  World  Wars.  Their  patterns, 
having  become  history,  are  very  clear. 
Both  were  generated  by  the  overreaching 
personal  ambitions  of  paranoic  European 
rulers.  Both  began  with  swift  and  sudden 
military  drives  at  full  power  strength. 
Both  began  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic, 
although  Japan  and  Communist  Russia 
later  became  Involved  in  the  second,  and 
for  this  reason  that  confiict  also  raged 
over  the  Pacific  and  through  the  coun- 
tries on  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  Japan's 
goal  was  the  same  kind  of  mastry  over 
Asia  that  Hitler  sought  for  the  Germans 
over  Europe.  In  fact,  Japan  had  already 
invaded  Manchuria  and  other  parts  of 
China  before  the  big  war  began  and  dur- 
ing the  war  itself  had  successfully  over- 


run most  of  the  other  nations  in  South- 
east Asia. 

If  Japan  had  been  the  victor  in  World 
War  II,  China  would  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  Japan  would  have  been  the 
master  of  the  whole  Far  East.  We  did 
not  allow  this  to  happen  then  and  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  happen  now.  Because 
our  own  west  coast  fronts  on  the  Pacific, 
the  United  States  must  always  have  a 
deep  concern  about  the  fate  of  the  na- 
tions of  Asia.  That  concern  has  been  put 
into  words  many  times,  such  as  President 
Johnson  did  when  he  said  about  a  year 
ago,  "no  single  nation  can  or  should  be 
permitted  to  dominate  the  Pacific  re- 
gion." 

In  World  War  II  Japan  made  the  at- 
tempt to  do  just  this  and  failed.  But  this 
is  world  war  in  and  now  it  is  China  and 
Russia  whose  mastery  of  Asia  we  must 
prevent.  However,  I  should  also  point 
out  that  in  taking  this  position,  I  am  not 
in  anyway  advocating  American  domina- 
tion of  Asia.  I  believe  our  past  history 
and  record  in  Asia  supports  my  position 

While  both  earlier  World  Wars  started 
without  our  being  involved,  we  did  even- 
tually get  into  both  and  when  forced  to 
intervene  we  supplied  the  margin  of 
power  that  tipped  the  scales  against  the 
would-be  world  conquerers  and  when  we 
intervened  in  the  Asiatic  half  of  World 
War  n,  we  carried  practically  the  whole 
battle  and  now  we  have  had  to  intervene 
In  this  one. 

There  is  another  fundamental  reason 
why  this  world  war  is  different  from  the 
other  wars  both  in  its  inception  and  its 
pattern.  The  other  wars  began  when  the 
would-be  imperialists  thought  they  had 
strength  enough  to  conquer  Europe  and 
the  world.  They  were  defeated,  but  the 
holocaust  left  all  of  Europe  and  much  of 
Asia  almost  completely  destitute,  both  of 
productive  capacity  and  military  might. 
This  created  a  near-vacuum  Into  which 
the  Commimists  could  start  the  new  and 
vastly  different  type  of  world  war  for 
which  they  had  long  planned. 

The  weakness  of  their  own  postwar  ex- 
haustion would  not  permit  them  to 
undertake  any  massive  attack  against 
any  free  nation  or  any  combination  of 
which  the  United  States  was  a  part.  It 
is  clear  that  they  felt,  however,  that  they 
could  move  immediately  against  coun- 
tries whose  impoverished  economies  ap- 
peared to  be  fertile  soil  for  Communist 
ideology.  Instead  of  open  warfare,  they 
proceeded  to  foster  Internal  revolutions 
in  these  nations,  begun  with  subversion 
and  pursued  through  the  use  of  native 
Communl.st  guerrilla  forces. 

WARS  or  NATIONAL  LIBERATION 

This  time  the  world  was  not  to  be 
swallowed  whole  but  chewed  up  in  little 
bites.  This  time  they  hoped  to  consume 
many  key  areas  without  arousing  the 
sleeping  giant  which  Is  the  United  States. 
This  time  they  even  hoped  not  only  to 
conceal  the  relationship  of  these  wars 
to  their  worldwide  objectives  but  also  at 
the  same  time  to  give  them  a  noble  pur- 
pose by  calling  them  deceptively,  wars  of 
national  liberation. 

But  like  all  would-be  conquerors,  they 
talked  too  much  and  eventually  gave  the 
whole  evil  plan  away.  In  December  1965. 
Premier  Kosygin  told  James  Reston: 
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We  believe  that  National  Liberation  ware 
are  just  wars  and  they  will  continue  aa  long 
as  there  Is  national  oppression  by  Imperialist 
powers. 

I  trust  that  discriminating  people 
quickly  recognize  the  propaganda  con- 
tained in  Kosygin's  statement. 

In  September  1965,  the  Red  Chinese 
Minister  of  Defense  in  a  long  policy 
.statement  announced  that  Mao  expected 
to  use  wars  of  liberation  to  expand  com- 
munism to  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia. 

A  statement  along  this  line  by  General 
Giap,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  in  this  war  is  of 
greatest  significance.  He  said: 

South  Viet  Nam  Is  the  model  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  of  our  time  II 
the  special  warfare  that  the  United  States 
imperialists  are  testing  in  South  Viet  Nam 
is  overcome  then  It  can  be  defeated  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

So,  although  we  may  not  see  it  now  as 
a  critical  turning  point  in  history,  the 
Communists  do. 

The  list  of  countries  against  which 
the  Communists  have  already  used  sub- 
versive warfare  and  direct  attacks  is 
longer  than  most  Americans  realize.  All 
in  all  we  can  count  19 — Yugoslavia. 
Greece,  Malaya,  Philippines,  Cuba,  Laos, 
Thailand,  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  Korea, 
Gaatemala.  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Do- 
minican Repubhc,  Bolivia,  Nicaragua, 
Cambodia,  Burma,  and  India. 

The  method  succeeded  in  Yugoslavia, 
in  China,  in  Cuba,  and  in  North  Viet- 
nam. It  is  currently  underw-ay  in  em- 
bryonic form  in  South  America,  in  Bo- 
livia, Venezuela,  Colombia,  Guatemala, 
and  Nicaragua.  And  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  the  rest  of 
Laos. 

But  sometimei-  it  has  failed,  particularly 
when  the  United  States  has  moved  In  to 
provide  help  to  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment. The  first  major  failure  was  in 
Greece  immediately  after  World  War  II. 
Other  Communist  failures  have  been  in 
the  Philippines,  in  Burma,  Indonesia,  in 
Guatemala,  and  in  Malaya,  and  these 
are  encouraging.  But,  the  biggest  test  of 
all  is  still  facing  us  in  South  Vietnam. 

Looking  at  this  conflict  as  another  in 
the  series  of  local  wars  which  although 
widely  separated  in  time  and  place  to- 
:4ether  make  up  world  war  III,  we  can 
easily  see  how  the  Communists  hope  to 
succeed  by  exploiting  weakness,  where 
the  Germans  and  Japanese  failed  by 
exerted  strength.  In  that  framework,  I 
shall  ask  and  try  to  answer  four  ques- 
tions. 

One,  in  what  way  does  this  Communist 
pattern  produce  a  type  of  warfare  which 
differs  from  or  resembles  that  which  took 
place  in  the  earlier  world  wars? 

Two,  why  are  we  In  this  war? 

Three,  up  to  this  time  has  oui'  Inter- 
vention been  good  or  bad  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  world? 

Four,  what  Is  the  best  way  to  end  the 
conflict? 

Turning  to  the  first  question.  It  Is  easy 
to  see  why  South  Vietnam  was  selected 
by  the  Communists  as  a  promising  bat- 
tleground in  their  wars  to  exploit  weak- 
ness. Their  capacity  to  govern  them- 
selves had  almost  been  eroded  away  by 
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more  than  a  century  of  French  colonial 
rule,  which  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly repressive  and  marked  by  calcu- 
lated corruption. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  finally  rebelled.  But,  in  light  of 
what  is  happening  now,  13  years  later, 
it  Is  unfortunate  that  the  hero  of  that 
fight  for  freedom,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  was  a 
Conununist,  and  that  even  today  his 
communism  is  more  important  to  him 
than  the  freedom  for  which  he  fought 
the  French. 

The  fact  that  the  south  once  followed 
his  leadership  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  organize  the  Vietcong  and  leave  them 
behind  in  the  south,  like  time  bombs,  to 
explode  after  the  Treaty  of  1954.  Between 
then  and  now,  they  have  literally  dug 
themselves  in — both  into  the  earth  it- 
self— and  into  the  village  life. 

From  these  two  points  of  strength, 
they  have  carried  en  a  grisly  program  of 
subversion  and  murder  for  the  purpose 
of  wiping  out  all  free  local  government 
by  destroying  its  leaders.  Moreover,  be- 
cause as  Communists  they  have  no  reli- 
gion themselves,  they  have  sought  to 
create  and  exploit  unholy  political  ten- 
sions among  the  various  Buddhist  sects 
and  against  the  Catholics.  In  short,  to 
use  religious  differences  to  help  them 
create  anarchy  and  chaos. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  love  of  free- 
dom has  survived  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  dedication  and  determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese.  The  fact  that 
they  twice  turned  out  to  vote  in  unex- 
pectedly large  numbers  underscores  the 
depth  of  that  feeling.  I  should  have  said 
three  times,  because  there  has  been  an- 
other vote  over  the  weekend. 

I  am  sure  they  know  that  voting  is 
a  prinlege  Ho  does  not  allow  his  sub- 
jects north  of  the  17th  parallel. 

Another  political  liability  is  that  they 
do  not  have  full  faith  in  their  leaders. 
Some  of  them  are  still  corrupt,  and  af- 
ter 13  years,  their  government  is  still 
weak  from  the  constant  presstire  of  the 
Vietcong.  But  even  the  illiterate  peasants 
prefer  their  government  to  the  commu- 
nism of  the  north,  and  are  still  willing  to 
fight  for  it. 

When  we  look  at  the  military  aspects 
of  this  war,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  different 
it  is  from  the  other  wars  we  have  fought 
in  Asia — far  different  from  the  island 
hopping  of  World  War  II,  and  even  from 
the  mass-movements  combat  in  Korea. 
This  war  is  confined  to  an  area  that, 
while  small,  includes  a  topography  that 
varies  from  rice  swamps  to  densely 
wooded  mountains.  The  actual  fighting 
is  usually  between  small  units,  involved 
in  hit-and-run  engagements  of  very 
short  duration.  And  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  fight  has 
been  worn  away  by  the  20  years  of  con- 
tinuing warfare  that  has  raged  back  and 
forth  across  their  land  and  taken  Its  toll 
of  their  young  manhood,  and  their  re- 
sources. 

The  war's  most  significant  feature  Is 
the  enemy's  use  of  the  pattern  of  guer- 
rilla combat.  That  this  has  been  the  basic 
pattern  for  what  the  Communists  call 
wars  of  national  liberation  had  already 
been  demonstrated  earlier  In  other  coun- 
tries. Looking  back,  we  see  that  this  was 


the  pattern  used  by  Tito's  partisans  in 
Yugoslavia,  and  it  was  used  again  in  the 
attempt  to  take  over  in  Greece.  It  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed  in  Malaya,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  is  still  continuing  in  Thailand. 

Of  course,  for  us  the  most  \-ivld  and 
embarrassing  example  was  Castro's  take- 
over of  Cuba  with  a  handful  of  men. 
But  Mao's  success  in  China  may  have 
overbalanced  all  these  lesser  failures,  be- 
cause it  gave  the  Communists  a  second 
great  population  and  power  base. 

For  many  reasons  It  has  been  difficult, 
even  impractical,  for  our  American  sol- 
diers to  adapt  to  this  type  of  warfare. 
Because  the  Communist  guerrillas  fight 
without  identifying  uniforms,  we  cannot 
tell  the  Viet  Cong  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese; and  we  have  never  been  able 
to  discover,  let  alone  cope  with,  all  the 
enemy's  unorthodox  tunnels  and  hiding 
places. 

But  we  have  learned  that  to  offset 
their  guerrilla  tactics,  we  must  increase 
our  air  superiority.  We  have  done  this 
by  adding  fighting  helicopters  and  the 
dense  fire  power  of  the  slow,  old  C-47, 
now  rearmed,  called  "Puff,  the  Magic 
Dragon"  to  the  power  of  our  conven- 
tional fighters  and  bombers. 

To  counter  this  they  have  loosed  a 
flood  of  propaganda  both  here  in  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world,  hoping 
to  create  a  wave  of  public  opinion  that 
would  force  us  not  to  use  our  full  air 
capability  and  thus  give  up  our  greatest 
tactical  advantage.  If  they  could  require 
us  to  fight  the  war  entirely  on  the 
ground,  they  would  have  every  hope  of 
vlctor>'. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  other 
features  of  this  war  that  create  special 
problems  for  us  that  I  shall  not  mention 
because  I  want  to  maintain  a  long-range 
perspective  on  its  place  in  the  frame- 
work of  world  war  in — Commimist  style. 

So,  I  will  move  on  to  my  second  ques- 
tion— why  are  we  In  it? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  all  these  little 
wars,  the  United  States  has  been  react- 
ing in  accordance  with  its  traditional 
policies.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
"doing  what  comes  naturally."  I  say 
"what  comes  naturally"  because,  con- 
trary to  belief  of  some,  we  have  not 
been  improvising  our  foreign  policy  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  been  pursuing  there 
the  same  objectives  that  we  held  in 
Europe  when  we  opposed  the  Kaiser, 
Hitler,  and  Stalin,  and  in  Asia  when  we 
opposed  Japan.  We  will  not  allow  one 
nation,  either  directly  or  throtigh  prox- 
ies likj  North  Vietnam,  to  dominate 
whole  regions  of  the  globe. 

Today,  the  task  is  harder  because  the 
current  threat  uses  the  cutting  edge  of 
communism,  and  for  a  while  at  least  that 
has  an  appeal  to  people  who  have  been 
impoverished  and  held  down  under  a 
colonialist's  thumb.  But  the  principles 
for  which  we  stand  and  our  objectives 
are  the  sam.e.  Any  changes  you  detect  in 
our  attitude  then  and  now  are  simply 
those  made  necessary  by  differences  in 
time,  circumstances,  and  tactics. 

BASIC   AMERICAN    PRINCIPLES 

At  least  four  American  principles 
stand  out,  and  In  every  war  of  this  cen- 
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tury  we  have  sacrificed  much  blood  and 
treasure  rather  than  give  them  up.  Let 
me  hst  them; 

First.  Devotion  to  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal freedom  as  a  fundamental  concept 
of  government. 

Second.  Our  belief  that  all  other  peo- 
ples who  desire  to  live  with  these  same 
freedoms  should  have  the  right  to  do  so, 
and  that  when  we  protect  their  freedom, 
we  are  always  protecting  our  own. 

Third.  A  willingness  to  help  other  peo- 
ples improve  their  economic  conditions, 
even  to  the  extent  of  opening  our  own 
markets  and  sharing  our  own  wealth  if 
necessary. 

Fourth.  A  determination  never  to  be  an 
aggressor  or  to  embark  on  a  policy  of 
colonialism. 

In  listing  these,  it  should  go  without 
saying  that  we  believe  such  a  policy  will 
always  be  in  our  own  national  self-in- 
terest, and  result  in  long  term  benefits 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  friends.  I  am 
sure  that  in  this  present  contest  with 
communism  there  is  no  essential  conflict 
between  our  own  goals  and  the  hopes  of 
those  we  seek  to  help. 

Of  course,  the  application  of  these  four 
principles  has  varied  with  the  changing 
circumstances  of  our  expanding  history. 
Its  first  major  expression  was  for  the 
protection  of  the  infant  Latin  American 
Republics  when  early  in  the  19th  century 
they  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Euro- 
pean colonialism.  Because  this  happened 
during  the  Presidency  of  James  Monroe, 
the  principle  has  been  known  since  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Our  commitment 
to  this  principle  led  us  into  our  war  with 
Spain  in  the  Philippines  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  and  this  in  turn  brought 
us  for  the  first  time  into  Southeast  Asia. 
That  experience,  now  two-thirds  of  a 
century  behind  us,  set  the  precedent  for 
our  more  recent  intervention  in  Japan, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  the  south  seas,  and  now 
South  Vietnam. 

Since  this  has  been  the  latest  of  many 
confrontations  between  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  that  of  the  Communists,  perhaps 
we  should  pause  to  look  at  Vietnam  in 
terms  of  these  principles.  When  we  do.  It 
is  obvious  that  first,  there  has  been  a 
challenge  to  a  people  seeking  to  estab- 
lish freedom  as  the  basis  for  their  own 
self-government:  second,  we  have  come 
to  the  aid  of  a  nation  so  challenged;  and 
third,  we  have  been  generous  with  our 
economic  aid. 

I  want  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  my 
analysis  of  the  fourth  aspect  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  that  we  have  never  been  the 
aggressor  nor  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  neocolonialism. 

If  ever  a  nation  was  in  a  perfect  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  a  world  situa- 
tion, that  nation  was  the  United  States 
after  World  War  II.  During  the  troubled 
years  since,  we  could  easily  have  become 
the  world's  greatest  neocolonlal  power,  a 
label  which  now  very  obviously  fits  the 
great  Communist  nations.  We  could  eas- 
ily have  turned  our  economic  aid  pro- 
graons  into  international  mortgages  and 
foreclosed  them  to  gain  territorial  con- 
trol in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

When  the  war  ended,  all  of  Europe  was 
broken  and  prostrate  and  Japan  was 
helpless.  If  the  Communists  had  been  in 
our  place,  all  these  countries  would  have 


been  dragged  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Long  since.  But  our  devotion  to  the  moral 
values  in  self-government  has  been 
stronger  among  us  than  the  urge  to 
dominate  other  people. 

We  could  have  conquered  and  held 
Japan:  instead,  we  chose  to  rebuild  it 
as  an  independent  democracy.  Our  suc- 
cess in  Japan  holds  promise  for  what  we 
can  do  for  the  people  in  Vietnam.  The 
successful  growth  of  free  government  in 
Japan  is  proof  that  Buddhism  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  essential  concepts 
from  which  democracy  must  grow. 

The  same  spirit  shines  through  our 
record  in  Taiwan.  By  supplying  military 
protection  and  foreign  aid,  we  have 
helped  make  that  once-backward  nation 
economically  independent,  and  its  ex- 
ample stands  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the 
other  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate,  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  is  in  keeping  with 
our  longtime  foreign  policies.  We  are 
there  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  own 
interests  by  protecting  the  existence  and 
interest  of  still  another  small  nation.  We 
are  doing  this;  First,  because  our  own 
security  requires  that  Red  China  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  dominant  nation 
in  Asia:  second,  because  we  cherish 
freedom;  and,  third,  because  we  believe 
such  help  rather  than  territorial  acqui- 
sition or  colonial  control  is  better  for 
us  and  the  world. 

Having  indicated  my  belief  that  we 
are  in  this  war  as  a  logical  expression 
of  our  long-established  foreign  policy 
based  essentially  on  self-interest,  I  am 
lead  naturally  to  ask  my  third  ques- 
tion— has  our  Intervention  already 
created  benefits  for  Vietnam  and  for 
those  other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia 
who  love  freedom?  I  think  the  answer  is 
a  resounding  "Yes." 

I  think  there  is  great  value  In  the  fact 
that  South  Vietnam  is  still  a  free  coun- 
try, free  enough  at  letist  to  adopt  a  new 
constitution  and  elect  the  new  oCRcers 
it  provided  for.  both  by  popular  vote. 
But  of  greater  worldwide  significance  is 
the  indirect  effect  of  our  intervention  in 
preserving  the  freedom  of  other  coun- 
tries in  Southeast  Asia.  Before  we  put 
our  military  power  in  South  Vietnam, 
several  had  already  been  set  up  for  Com- 
munist takeover,  and  all  would  probably 
have  gone  down  like  dominoes — hence, 
the  phrase  "the  domino  theory." 

THE    DOMINO    THEORY 

Of  course,  this  theory  may  seem  to  be 
an  oversimplification.  The  loss  of  South 
Vietnam  might  not  mean  the  immediate 
collapse  of  other  states  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  set  off 
a  new  series  of  guerrilla  wars.  If  South 
Vietnam  were  to  fall,  the  Communists 
would  have  a  new  power  base  from  which 
to  infiltrate  and  eventually  overcome 
Cambodia  and  the  rest  of  Laos. 

Once  these  countries  were  under  Chi- 
nese control,  Thailand  would  be  com- 
pletely surrounded  on  the  east  by  Com- 
munists, and  if  it  stood  alone,  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy  to  choke  It  into 
submission.  In  fact,  Communist  guerril- 
las controlled  from  Hanoi  and  Peking, 
and  operating  from  Cambodia,  are  al- 
ready active  in  northeast  Thailand. 
Troops  from  North  Vietnam  have  actively 


supported  the  Pathet  Lao  in  gaining  con- 
trol of  nearly  half  of  Laos. 

Similar  Communist  activities  in  Ma- 
laya, Burma,  and  Indonesia  indicate  that 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  believe  in 
the  truth  of  the  domino  theory,  whether 
we  do  or  not,  and  are  using  it  wherever 
and  whenever  they  think  the  situation  is 
propitious. 

To  me,  the  best  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  domino  theory  is  that  it  has  ac- 
tually worked  in  reverse.  By  standing 
firm  in  South  Vietnam,  we  have  given 
these  other  nations  time  to  prepare  to 
protect  themselves,  and  have  furnished 
them  a  shield  behind  which  they  can 
strengthen  their  own  political  institu- 
tions and  their  own  national  economies. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  change 
that  has  occurred  in  Southeast  Asia  since 
1965  when  we  first  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  we  would  stand  firm  in  Viet- 
nam. In  1966.  nine  free  Asian  nations 
formed  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council 
Japan  is  in  that  group,  along  with  our 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  friends,  and 
they  are  all  determined  to  remain  free 
of  China.  Then,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
five  Southeast  A.sian  nations  formed  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Former  neutrals  such  as  Indonesia, 
as  well  as  stanch  anti-Communist  na- 
tions like  Thailand,  are  determined  that 
through  their  own  regional  cooperation. 
they  can  help  preserve  their  freedom. 

But  the  most  significant  event  to  me 
was  the  establishment  last  year  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  to  whose  capi- 
tal Asian  and  non-Asian  nations — in- 
cluding the  United  States  but  not  China 
or  Russia — have  sub.scribed.  Tiie  Bank  s 
resources  will  be  devoted  to  building  and 
rebuilding  the  economy  of  this  area 
which  the  Communists  now  threaten. 

But  for  the  most  dramatic  proof  of 
the  success  of  the  domino-theory-in- 
reverse,  look  at  Indonesia  after  Sukar- 
no's downfall.  Indonesian  leaders  have 
told  us  how  close  their  country  came  to 
a  Communist  takeover.  The  loss  of  In- 
donesia to  the  free  world  would  have 
been  very  tragic,  because  this  little- 
known  Asiatic  country  is  the  fifth  most 
populous  nation  on  the  globe  and  the 
third  richest  in  terms  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  Communists  probably  re- 
gard it  as  the  most  precious  prize  In 
Asia,  and  they  almost  had  it  in  their 
hands.  Yes.  I  am  sure  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  has  already  helped  the  whole 
free  world. 

I  am  ready  now  to  move  on  to  my  final 
question,  which  leads  naturally  from  the 
previous  one.  What  would  happen  now 
if  the  United  States  withdrew  before  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  stabilized? 
Most  experts  recognize  the  Vietnam 
confrontation  as  crucial.  It  has  been 
building  up  for  nearly  15  years  now.  and 
if  we  should  allow  the  Communists  to 
prevail,  storm  warnings  would  immedi- 
ately ri.se  around  the  world. 

Our  premature  withdrawal  would 
demonstrate  that  the  Communists  have 
at  last  found  the  key  to  victory  in  a 
world  war — the  war  of  national  liber- 
ation. If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  all 
free  nations,  particularly  the  small  ones, 
would  be  justified  In  believing  that  we 
are  unworthy  to  be  trusted  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  Those  other  countries 
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to  which  we  have  given  promises  of  sup- 
port would  properly  doubt  whether  our 
help  would  be  forthcoming  when  they 
needed  It.  especially  when  the  going  got 
tough. 

In  other  words,  our  friends  would  lose 
faith  in  us,  and  we  would  deserve  it. 

If  we  ever  lose  the  right  to  lead  the 
free  world.  Communist  power  would  be 
unchallenged,  and  communism  might 
eventually  become  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture. One  by  one,  the  smaller  free  coun- 
tries would  have  to  bow  under  its  yoke, 
and  the  day  could  come  when  we  stood 
Isolated  and  alone. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  me  that  the  people  who  represent  the 
antiwar  group  in  the  United  States  are 
becoming  more  and  more  clearly  re- 
vealed as  great  isolationists.  They  do  not 
want  us  to  get  involved  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Obviously,  we  must  not  risk 
that  great  tragedy  by  trying  to  isolate 
ourselves  from  freedom's  problems  now. 

The  war  will  end  someday.  All  wars 
do.  Then  we  will  move  to  the  conference 
table  to  fashion  the  post  war  pattern  for 
the  hoped-for  peace.  Many  people  are 
calling  for  negotiation  now.  It  is  my  firm 
belief,  however,  that  we  should  not  go 
into  any  negotiations  with  anyone  until 
we  can  be  sure  that  at  the  end  of  the 
negotiations  South  Vietnam  will  still  be 
free  and  independent. 

If  the  Communists  hold  the  trump 
cards  at  the  conference,  they  will  play 
them  with  great  and  ruthless  skill  be- 
cause they  have  always  regarded  such 
negotiations  as  a  continuation  of  war  in 
a  different  form. 

Our  premature  withdrawal  or  resort 
to  premature  negotiations  might  have 
another  dangerous  result.  It  could  allow 
China,  or  Russia,  or  both  of  them — if 
the  present  split  can  be  healed — to  ac- 
quire effective  control  over  all  of  Asia.  If 
that  happened,  it  would  create  a  tremen- 
dous economic  and  military  power  base 
from  which  Communist  nations  could 
move  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  capitulation  would  put  all  the  free 
nations  now  along  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Asia  into  great  and  immediate  jeopardy, 
including  the  giant  Japan,  the  now  stable 
Formosa,  and  the  still  struggling  Korea. 

Because  we  know  that  communism 
hates  Christianity,  we  could  soon  expect 
that  religion  to  disappear  in  Asia — first 
the  Philippines,  then  in  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand — as  those  countries  were 
outflanked  and  overrun. 

Am  I  seeing  nightmares?  The  Japanese 
almost  did  all  this  less  than  30  years  ago 
from  a  much  weaker  power  base.  But  do 
not  take  my  word  for  this  risk.  Listen  to 
what  the  leaders  of  these  threatened 
countries  have  to  say. 

The  statement  of  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Malaysia.  Prince  Abdul  Rahman  very 
effectively  destroyed  the  "chil  war"  con- 
cept when  he  said; 

The  power  vacuum  left  over  from  the  re- 
treat of  western  colonial  rule  .  .  .  has  not 
been  filled  by  the  growth  and  consolidation 
of  Indigenous  power.  On  the  contrary,  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation,  a  giant  outside 
power,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  seems 
bent  on  a  long-range  program  of  expanding 
Its  power  and  Influence  through  Its  proxies  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  not  South  Viet  Nam 
which  seeks  to  annex  North  Viet  Nam,  but 
vice  versa    This  has  been  offlclally  admitted 


by  Hanoi,  and  Peking  is  giving  Hanoi  every 
encouragement.  Peking's  and  Hanoi's  in- 
volvement In  the  Oommunlst  offensive  In 
Laos  Is  also  well  known.  And  since  early  last 
year.  Peking  has  repeatedly  threatened 
Thailand.  Malaysia  and  Singapore  with  so- 
called  People's  Wars  to  be  launched  by  local 
Comniunlst  movements  against  these  three 
countries. 

I  have  other  quotations.  One  from  the 
Thai  Government  clearly  underscores 
the  source  of  the  danger ; 

Decent  nations  the  world  over  already  know 
that  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia,  either 
against  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  the  Plepubllc  of 
Viet  Nam,  or  Thailand,  was  started  many 
years  ago  by  none  other  than  the  Communist 
regime  of  North  Viet  Nam,  In  collaboration 
with  certain  Communist  countries. 

Another  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, who  has  explained  what  Ameri- 
can involvement  means  to  his  coimtr>': 

No  region  today  contains  greater  dangers 
for  world  peace  and  security  than  Asia. 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  singled  out  by  the 
Communists  as  a  critical  area  of  challenge. 
They  believe  that  If  their  technique  of  so- 
called  "Wars  of  National  Liberation"  can  suc- 
ceed in  South  Viet  Nam,  it  can  be  employed 
with  similar  success  in  many  other 
countries. 

Finally,  Singapore's  Prime  Minister, 
Lee  Kuan  Yew,  who  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington within  the  last  10  days,  said: 

I  feel  the  fate  of  Asia — South  and  South- 
east Asia — will  be  decided  in  the  next  few 
years  by  what  happens  in  Viet  Nam.  If  the 
Americans  decide  to  pack  it  up  because  the 
position  Is  untenable  in  South  Viet  Nam, 
then  what  happens  to  the  500  armed  Commu- 
nists wandering  around  the  borders  of  Thai- 
land and  Malaysia  Is  very  pertinent.  And  if 
Malaysia  cannot  be  held,  then  Singapore 
must  make  adjustments  accordingly. 

Which  means  Singapore  goes  back  to 
the  Communists. 

But  the  prospect  for  peace  and  freedom 
in  all  of  Southeast  Asia  will  be  very  bright 
indeed  if  we  stay  until  the  situation  Is 
truly  stabilized.  Japan,  which  has  now- 
developed  firmly  rooted  traditions  of 
freedom,  would  undoubtedly  emerge  as 
the  great  economic  leader  of  the  people 
of  Asia.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  counterparts 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  be 
able  to  carry  out  their  supendous  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  their  here- 
tofore undeveloped  natural  resources. 
There  would  be  hope  that  in  time,  the 
tides  of  freedom,  which  have  already  be- 
gun to  flow  north  from  Indonesia,  could 
flow  into  and  across  China,  thus  weak- 
ening and  eventually  removing  this  po- 
tentially dangerous  threat. 

THE    END    or    THE    WAB 

We  come  at  last  to  the  final  question — 
the  one  on  everybody's  minds.  How  can 
we  end  this?  When  can  we  get  out? 

I  have  taken  all  this  time  to  get  to 
this  point  because  I  believe  we  can  only 
find  the  right  answer  if  we  understand 
how  and  why  we  got  in. 

The  actual  process  of  disengagement  is 
similar  after  ever>'  war.  A  cease-fire  is 
agreed  upon,  followed  by  an  armistice. 
This  leads  to  a  conference,  at  which  the 
pattern  of  the  future  relations  between 
the  two  combatants  is  worked  out.  in- 
cluding the  conditions  for  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  military  forces.  Only  then 
can  we  have  hope  that  peace  can  be 
achieved. 


So  far,  none  of  these  steps  have  been 
taken  in  Vietnam.  Several  times  we  have 
unilaterally  tried  temporary  cease-fire 
periods,  and  bombing  pauses,  but  the 
enemy  not  only  has  not  responded  in  kind 
but  has  used  the  time  to  strengthen  his 
position. 

Can  we  get  a  promise  of  negotiations 
first  before  the  fighting  stops?  We  have 
tried  that  too,  both  through  direct  con- 
tacts and  through  intermediaries,  both 
openly  and  secretly.  Others  have  tried 
also,  including  officials  such  as  U  Thant, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  private  citizens  acting  on  their 
own.  All  have  been  rebuffed. 

Why  can  we  not  just  stop  fighting  one 
day  and  wait  to  settle  our  problems  with 
the  Communists  at  the  negotiation  ta- 
ble? There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
is  impossible. 

The  first  grows  out  of  the  difference 
in  attitudes  that  we  and  they  have  to- 
ward negotiations.  To  us.  it  is  a  process 
by  which  decisions  are  reached  through 
mutual  concessions.  To  the  Cormnunists 
it  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  conflict 
on  a  different  level,  on  which  they  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  their  owti  basic  goals. 
Rather  than  to  compromise,  they  will 
"negotiate"  interminably,  as  witness  the 
negotiations  still  going  on  in  Korea  after 
15  years  and  the  many  years  of  fruitless 
peace  conferences  in  Geneva.  When  our 
spirit  of  compromise  meets  their  intran- 
sigent attitude,  who  usually  loses?  The 
answer  is  obvious  and  has  been  written 
into  history  many  times,  from  Yalta  on. 

The  second  reason  is  equally  fimda- 
menial.  The  outcome  of  any  conference 
is  determined  mainly  by  the  relative 
power,  strength,  and  influence  which  the 
two  opponents  bring  to  the  bargaining 
table  at  any  war's  end.  This  obviously  re- 
flects the  relative  military  strength  of 
the  two.  If  we  began  negotiations  today, 
would  the  strength  of  our  present  mili- 
tary position  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
Commimists'  traditional  intransigence? 

There  is  still  a  third  reason,  and,  to  me, 
It  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Have  we 
accomplished  what  we  went  in  to  do? 
Can  we  be  sure  that  after  any  negotia- 
tion undertaken  without  a  military  deci- 
sion that  the  people  and  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  can  be  assured  of  free- 
dom from  the  continuing  Communist 
pressures  of  subversion,  terror  as  well  as 
from  actual  military  invasion?  Until  we 
can,  any  withdrawal  on  lesser  terms 
will  mean  tragedy  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese— a  faith-destroying  defeat  for 
us,  and  a  great  encouragement  for  the 
Communists  to  make  the  next  local  war 
a  much  bigger  one. 

Am  I  an  incurable  pessimist?  Far 
from  it.  I  think  we  are  winning  this  third 
world  war.  and  at  an  increasingly  rapid 
rate.  Of  the  19  little  wars  the  Commu- 
nists started,  they  have  really  only  won 
four;  Yugoslavia,  North  Vietnam,  China, 
and  Cuba,  and  internal  conditions  in 
these  latter  countries,  one  a  giant,  the 
other  a  pigmy,  are  now  rapidly  going 
from  bad  to  worse. 

But  even  so,  I  do  not  think  the  Com- 
munists are  ready  yet  to  give  up  their 
grand  plan  for  world  conquest  or  sub- 
version through  these  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  if  hostilities  end  in  Vietnam  on  an 
Inconclusive  note,  they  will  soon  begin 
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somewhere  else  and  continue  into  the 
future.  If  this  happens,  will  we  have  to 
intervene  again?  I  am  sure  we  will,  but 
I  am  also  sure  that  if  we  win  this  one,  the 
next  one  will  be  easier.  If  we  lose  it,  the 
next  one  could  be  catastrophic. 

Will  world  war  III  end  like  the  others — 
with  a  victory  for  freedom?  To  me  there 
has  always  been  only  one  answer.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  in  man  personified  by 
the  eagle  can  be  crushed  but  never  be 
destroyed.  It  has  survived  great  periods 
of  oppression  in  the  past  and  is  stronger 
today  than  ever  before. 

This  same  spirit  of  freedom  has  already 
opened  up  cracks  in  the  existing  Com- 
munist monolith.  The  European  satel- 
lites are  becoming  increasingly  more  m- 
dependent  of  Moscow  and  every  new- 
taste  of  freedom  creates  a  greater  ap- 
petite for  more.  Even  in  Russia  itself  the 
once  all-powerful  party  is  being  forced 
to  shift  more  and  more  of  its  economic 
investments  away  from  heavy  industry 
geared  to  the  production  of  military 
hardware  in  order  to  supply  consumer 
items  increasingly  demanded  by  the 
Russian  people,  who  are  coming  to  rea- 
lize that  life  is  easier  in  the  free  world. 
Moreover,  every  time  the  men  at  the  top 
in  Russia  change,  the  new  leader,  or 
leaders,  have  to  make  more  concessions 
to  the  individual  citizens  in  order  to  get 
a  broader  political  base,  and  this  always 
increases  the  power  of  the  people. 

What  about  the  Russian  ability  and 
willingness  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
local  pawns  in  a  limited  war  when  things 
go  bad?  The  recent  Israeli-Arab  debacle 
has  just  exposed  this  as  a  false  hope  and 
a  myth.  When  the  multibillion-dollar  war 
machine  they  supplied  to  their  Arab 
friends  was  shattered  in  6  day:  by  a  tiny 
Israeli  force,  the  Russians  did  not  move 
in  with  troops  to  help.  Thjir  only  aid 
was  a  series  of  angry,  frustrated,  self- 
serving  speeches  at  the  U.N.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
war  reached  a  point  at  which  the  free 
people  were  being  defeated,  we  sent  in 
combat  forces. 

SUMMASY 

As  I  close,  let  me  repeat  my  basic  as- 
sumption and  my  four  questions  and 
answers.  To  me,  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  part  of  world  war  III.  Commu- 
nist style;  another  in  the  series  of  little 
wars  the  Communists  thought  they  could 
win  easily,  by  which  they  hoped  even- 
tually to  extinguish  all  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  personal  freedom  in  all  the 
world. 

First.  How  Is  this  war  different?  Every 
war  is  both  different  and  similar  as  con- 
trolled by  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  fought,  anc"  this  one  was  planned  by 
the  Communists  to  make  our  air  and 
naval  power  Ineffective.  Fortunately,  we 
have  learned  how  to  adjust  our  use  of 
airpower  to  offset  enemy  guerrilla  tactics 
and  by  now  have  regained  the  military 
superiority. 

Second.  Why  are  we  in  this  war?  We 
are  in  it  for  the  very  same  reason  we 
went  into  the  earlier  world  wars  because 
in  the  interest  of  U.S.  security, 
we  cannot  allow  a  hostile  power  to  gain 
control  of  Asia.  We  have  always  been 
willing  to  fight  to  maintain  freedom, 
both  in  our  own  interests  and  to  help 
others  to  maintain  their  freedom.  I  ques- 


tion if  we  can  allow  communism  to  slow- 
ly peck  away  at  the  institutions  of  free- 
dom around  the  world  and  still  preserve 
this  precious  possession  for  our  own  pos- 
terity. 

Third.  Up  to  this  time,  has  our  Inter- 
vention been  bad  or  good  for  Viet- 
nam and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia? 
Definitely  and  dramatically  good.  Be- 
hind the  shield  of  our  power,  the  Viet- 
namese people  have  begun  to  construct  a 
free  goverrmient,  and  in  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  domino  theory  has 
begun  to  operate  in  reverse. 

Fourth.  And  finally,  when  and  how 
can  we  bring  this  tragedy  to  an  end? 
This  can  only  be  done  by  making  mili- 
tarily sure  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  can  be  assured  of  a  future  free 
from  internal  terror  and  external  force. 
To  withdraw  sooner  would  not  only  re- 
ward Communist  aggression,  and  con- 
firm the  effectiveness  of  their  so-called 
wars  of  liberation,  but  would  inevitably 
encourage  further  Communist  militai-y 
adventures  elsewhere,  just  at  a  time 
when,  in  fact,  their  essential  weaknesses 
are  beginning  to  show  and  they  are  go- 
ing downhill. 

I  have  taken  this  much  time  to  pose 
these  questions  and  give  my  answers  to 
them,  because  I  think  both  the  doves 
and  the  hawks  among  us  tend  too  often 
to  interpret  the  Vietnam  problem  large- 
ly in  terms  of  each  day's  headlines  in- 
stead of  considering  the  overall  long- 
term,  worldwide  values  Involved. 

For  my  final  sentence.  I  turn  to  the 
book  of  Luke  in  the  New  Testament.  Here 
I  find  what,  to  me,  is  the  ultimate  sum- 
mary of  my  thesis,  and  the  only  key  to 
lasting  peace  In  Vietnam: 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  no  man,  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  looking  back. 
Is  fit  for  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  for  his  very  instructive 
and  sound  presentation  today.  The  Sen- 
ator courageously  takes  a  position  which, 
for  the  moment,  may  be  unpopular. 

I  was  especially  struck  by  the  fact  that 
early  in  his  talk  he  discussed  the  subject 
of  aggression,  atrocities  committed  upon 
innocent  men.  women,  and  children,  and 
the  purpose  of  imposing  colonial  domi- 
nation. It  is  tiagic  that  in  our  country, 
especially  as  manifested  in  the  last  2  days 
here  in  Washington,  the  charges  of  ag- 
gression, seeking  to  impose  colonial  dom- 
ination, and  committing  atrocities  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  upon  the  Communists  of  North 
Vietnam,  Peking,  and  Moscow,  where 
they  belong. 

Yesterday's  demonstrations,  which 
were  discussed  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
were  advertised  by  the  Communists  In 
fullpage  advertisements,  calling  upon 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  come  to 
Washington.  Why  were  the  Communists 
so  deeply  interested?  Why  did  they  want 
thousands  of  visitors  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  participate  in  the  demonstra- 
tion? 

There  has  been  talk  about  Infiltration 
and  subversion  in  Latin  America  and  In 
other  countries.  We  have  It  in  the  United 
States.  Infiltrators  and  subversives  were 


present  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  yester- 
day. Their  attitude,  whether  intended  or 
inadvertent,  was  friendship  to  commu- 
nism and  hostility  to  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
an  excellent,  sound,  courageous  presenta- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Oiiio.  I  value  his  opinion  and  his 
knowledge  very  highly,  as  I  do  his  fiiend- 
slaip. 

I  have  tried  to  present  as  clearly  as  I 
could  my  conception  of  what  the  fight  In 
Vietnam  is  about.  I  realize  that  others 
disagree  with  my  conception.  The  final 
determination  will  be  known  only  when 
it  becomes  history. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  am  com- 
ing to  believe  very  strongly  that  we  are 
in  world  war  in,  that  we  have  been  in 
it  for  20  years.  The  enemy  is  obvious;  his 
goals  are  obvious;  and  we  are  in  it  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  went  into  the 
others. 

On  tWs  note,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE   SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171 »  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  couits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  tMr.  Aiken] 
under  the  time  limitation.  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  will  yield  10  minutes,  under 
the  bill,  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment,  there  be  a 
limitation  of  a  half  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mas-sachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  BENEFITS 
OF  NUCIEAR  POWER  BY  ALL 
ELECTRICAL  UTILITIES 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  insure 
a  rea.sonable  opportunity  for  all  electri- 
cal utilities  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  nuclear  pow-er  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Atomic  energy  has  now  been  developed 
as  a  source  of  electric  power  to  the  point 
where  Government  subsidies  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  plants  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered necessary. 

It  is  now^  deemed  competitive  with  fos- 
sil fuels  and  in  many  cases  with  water 
power. 

The  result  of  the  years  of  research  and 
the  nearly  $1  '2  billion  of  public  expendi- 
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ture  has,  however,  brought  with  it  many 
new  problems. 

With  the  surge  of  applications  for 
licenses  to  construct  new  plants  with 
capmcities  rumiing  far  into  billions  of 
kilowatt  power,  it  is  essential  that  guide- 
lines for  the  granting  of  these  licenses 
be  established. 

Under  the  present  uncoordinated  sys- 
tem, with  Federal  licenses  still  being 
granted  only  on  a  research  basis  and 
with  various  State  licenses  being  re- 
quired—frequently on  a  conflicting 
basis — there  will  soon  be  a  shortage  of 
power  in  some  areas  imless  Congress 
fixes  the  responsibility  and  lays  down 
guidelines  for  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
powerplants. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  I  am  offering 
are; 

First.  To  protect  the  public  health. 

Second.  To  protect  and  conserve  na- 
tural resources  particularly  river  systems 
and  water  supplies. 

Third.  To  prevent  monopoly  in  the  field 
of  electric  generation  and  distribution. 

Fourth.  To  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  electricity  in  areas  threatened  by 
shortages. 

The  manner  by  which  these  purposes 
would  be  achieved  are  made  apparent  In 
the  bill  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Witnesses  for  electric  utilities  have 
made  it  clear  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  that  they  are 
happy  with  the  present  law  as  it  is.  It 
serves  their  purpose  well. 

Witnes.ses  for  the  fossil  fuels  have  in- 
dicated that  they  wish  nuclear  produc- 
tion of  electric  energy  would  go  away. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  with 
the  accelerated  use  of  electricity  in  the 
United  States  we  must  have  an  enor- 
mously Increased  supply  and  that  we 
must  not  let  the  desires  of  special  in- 
terests block  or  delay  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Therefore,  I  hope  for  early  action  on 
this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received;  and  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2564'  to  insure  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  all  electrical  utili- 
ties to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
nuclear  power,  introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken 
'for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York",  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  chapter  10  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  111.  I  a)  No  person  shall  be  Issued  a 
license  under  this  chapter  to  construct  and 
operate  a  xuillzatlon  or  production  facility 
to  produce  electric  energy  for  ultimate  sale 
to  the  public  unless  the  Commission  finds 
that— 

"(1)  the  appllcnnt  hi's  grnnted  to  all  other 
Interested  person.?.  Including  Government 
egencles   and   public,   private,   and   cooper.i- 


llve  bodies,  engaged  In  the  distribution, 
transmission,  or  production  of  electric  energy 
an  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  fair  and 
reasonable  extent,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, in  the  ownership  of  the  facility  for 
which  the  license  Is  requested; 

"(2)  the  proposed  facility  will  be  best 
adapted  to  a  comprehensive  regional  plan 
for  the  use  and  development  of  the  power, 
v/ater,  and  related  land  resovirces  for  the  re- 
g;on  to  be  served  by  such  facility; 

"(3^  the  applicant  agrees  to  make  the  out- 
put of  electric  energy  from  the  facility  avail- 
able, during  the'  life  of  such  facility,  for  sale 
on  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  terms  to  all 
persons,  including  Government  agencies  and 
public,  private,  and  cooperative  bodies,  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution,  transmission,  or 
Sttle  of  electric  energy; 

"(4)  the  proposed  facility  Is  financially  and 
technically  feasible; 

"(5)  the  proposed  faculty  will  have  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  meet  reasonable  demands 
for  electric  energy  within  the  region  to  be 
served  by  such  facility.  Including  the  de- 
mands of  public,  private,  and  cooperative 
electric  utilities; 

■■(6)  adequate  transmission  capacity  is  or 
will  be  made  available  to  provide  reasonable 
service  to  all  owner-participants  and  pur- 
chasers of  electric  energy; 

"(7)  the  applicant  has  provided  for  rea- 
sonable representation  by  all  owner-partici- 
pants in  the  operation  of  the  proposed  fa- 
cility; and 

"(8)  the  applicant  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Before  determining  whether  or  not 
a  license  shall  be  issued  tmder  this  chapter 
to  any  person  to  construct  and  operate  such 
a  utilization  or  production  facility  the  Com- 
mission shall — 

"(1)  request  the  advice  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  with  respect  to — 

'lAi  whether  the  proposed  facility  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  most  efficient  development 
of  the  power  resources  in  the  region  in  which 
such  prop)osed  facility  Is  to  be  constructed; 
and 

"(2)  request  the  advice  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  established  under  title  I  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat. 
244;  42  U.S.C  1982a) .  regarding  the  compata- 
bllity  of  the  p.'oposed  facility  with  any  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  Joint  plan  for  water 
and  related  land  resources  development 
which  has  been  approved  for  the  region,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  in  which  such 
facility  is  to  be  located:  and 

"(3)  request  the  advice  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
facility  by  the  applicant  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  the  Attorney  General  respec- 
tively, shall  advise  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
section whenever  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  do  so;  and  the  Commission  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  such  adNlce  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  approve  an  appll- 
c.ition  for  a  license  under  this  chapter. 

"(c>  the  Commission  shall  refuse  a  license 
under  this  chapter  to  any  such  applicant  if 
such  applicant  falls  to  meet  any  of  the  con- 
ditions stated  In  subsection  (a),  or  If  such 
applicant  refuses  to  agree  to  meet  such  con- 
ditions. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  ex- 
press authority  to  revoke,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  any  license  issued 
under  this  chapter  in  any  case  in  which  any 
such  applicant  falls  to  comply  with  condi- 
tions specified  In  subsection  (a)  and  to 
which  the  applicant  previously  agreed." 


STATEMENT  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
REDISTRICTING  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence conimittee  on  the  congressional  re- 
districting  bill  (H.R.  2508'  has  reported 
a  bill  containing  the  f oUowing  provisions : 

First.  All  States  entitled  to  more  than 
one  Representative  during  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  are  required  to  establish 
single-member  districts — except  that  the 
States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  may 
continue  to  elect  Representatives  on  an 
at-large  basis. 

Second.  No  State  Is  reqtiired  to  redis- 
trict  prior  to  the  1970  decennial  census, 
unless  there  is  conducted  a  special  Fed- 
eral census,  and  no  State  is  required  to 
elect  its  Representatives  at-large  prior 
to  that  1970  census. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed with  this  conference  agreement 

Although  authorities  on  constitutional 
law  agree  that  the  Congress  may  proper- 
ly establish  standards  for  Stat*  legisla- 
tures to  follow  in  the  creation  of  congres- 
sional districts — under  article  I,  section 
4  of  the  Constitution — I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  conference  agreement  will 
very  likely  be  declared  unconstitutional 
on  two  grounds. 

First.  I  believe  the  second  section  of  the 
confei-ence  agreement  may  well  be  im- 
constitutional. 

It  would  permit  any  State  not  to  re- 
district  by  not  having  a  special  Federal 
census  before  the  1970  Federal  census  Is 
taken.  This  would  permit  the  States  to 
withdraw  unilaterally  from  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  over  congressional  redistrict- 
ing. 

This.  I  am  convinced,  the  Congress 
may  not  do,  for  there  appears  to  be  no 
constitutional  basis  for  this  delegation 
of  authority. 

Moreover,  the  conference  agreement 
would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  until 
the  1972  elections  any  Federal  judicial 
enforcement  of  its  one-man.  one-vote 
ruling  in  congressional  redistricting. 
Aside  from  the  la'-pe  number  of  States 
affected — 18  States  represented  by  259 
Congressmen,  more  than  half  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— or  the  enormous  cost  involved 
which  the  18  States  must  pay — one  esti- 
mate is  that  it  would  cost  these  States 
some  $35  million  for  special  Federal  cen- 
suses— it  is  highly  dubious  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  would  tolerate  such  a  delay 
in  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  fair  congressional  districting. 
The  second  ground  on  which  I  believe 
the  conference  agreement  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional is  that  a  State  may  not  elect 
its  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  an  at-large  basis.  Therefore.  I 
believe  that  the  exemption  of  the  States 
of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  from  the  re- 
quirement to  elect  Representatives  on  a 
single-district  basis  is  clearly  imconstitu- 
tional. 

The  principle  of  electing  Representa- 
tives by  single-member  districts  Is  firmly 
established  in  our  constitutional  tradi- 
tions. 

The  question  of  representation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  debated  at 
great  length  during  the  Constitutional 
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Convention  of  1787.  As  part  of  the  great 
compromise,  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  provided  that  members  of 
the  House  should  be  chosen  'by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States"  and  should  be 
"apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers." 

The  delegatrs  to  the  Convention,  con- 
cerned that  State  legislatures  might  ap- 
portion House  seats  unequally  and  un- 
fairly, provided  in  article  I,  section  4, 
that  while  the  "times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections"  may  be  left  to 
the  States,  the  Federal  Crovemment  was 
to  have  the  last  word: 

The  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law 
make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to 
the  Places  of  chuslng  Senators. 

The  first  exercise  of  Federal  authority 
came  in  1842.  n'hen  Congress  sought  to 
end  the  practice  of  some  States  of  elect- 
ing Congressmen-at-large  rather  than 
from  single-member  districts — and  in 
the  Apportionment  Act  of  June  25. 
1842  1 5  Stat.  491 1 ,  Congress  established 
tie  principle  that  Congressmen  be  elected 
one  from  each  district  of  contiguous  ter- 
ritory. 

In  1872  Congress  added  a  requirement 
that  districts  should  contain  'as  nearly 
as  practicable"  equal  numbers  of  inhabi- 
tants In  1901  the  requirement  that  dis- 
tricts be  composed  of  "compact  territory" 
was  added,  and  all  three  requirements 
were  restated  in  1911.  The  1929  legisla- 
tion did  not  include  these  provisions, 
however,  and  they  have  been  lacking  in 
apportionment  acts  ever  since 

For  more  than  87  years,  each  State 
having  more  than  one  Representative 
was  required  to  elect  them  from  single- 
member  districts. 

The  principle  of  electing  Representa- 
tives by  single-member  districts,  there- 
fore, was  established  more  than  a  century 
ago  in  our  constitutional  law. 

The  provision  of  the  conference  bill 
exempting  Hawaii  appears  to  me  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  well-established  constitu- 
tional law. 

I  consider  the  Hawaii  exemption  par- 
ticularly unreasonable,  unfair,  inde- 
fensible, and  unconstitutional.  The  con- 
ference agreement  is  therefore  quite  un- 
acceptable to  me. 

I  have  steadfastly  opposed  such  an  ex- 
emption— during  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  H.R.  2508.  and  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  the  bill  earlier 
this  year. 

Although  the  committee  agreed  with 
me  and  adopted  my  amendment  to  strike 
the  Hawaii  exemption,  and  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  8  did  not 
contain  the  Hawaii  exemption.  I  regret 
and  deplore  Its  inclusion  in  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

Prom  my  study  of  the  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  House  when  the  bill 
was  considered  on  April  27.  it  Is  clear 
to  me  that  the  Hawaii  exemption  pro- 
vision was  approved  hastily  and  only 
after  perfunctory  debate. 

Pull  consideration  of  all  the  factors  in- 
volved plainly  shows  that  the  Hawaii  ex- 
emption should  not  have  been  included 
In  the  conference  bill. 

I  strongly  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
what  Is  applicable  to  48  other  States  of 
the  Union  should  be  equally  applicable 
to  Hawaii. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  2508  are  first,  to  require 
that  States  establish  districts  for  the 
election  of  Representatives  in  Congress; 
and  second,  to  provide  that  congressional 
redistricting  be  based  on  the  1970  cen- 
sus or  an  up-to-date  special  Federal  cen- 
sus, and  thus  implement  the  one-man, 
one-vote  doctrine  of  Wesberry  v.  Sand- 
ers (376  U.S.  1,  18  (1964)). 

If  these  are  the  reasons  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  then  why  not  have 
them  applicable  to  all  States?  Why  did 
the  House  exempt  Hawaii? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
10  minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an- 
other 5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  take  the  liberty  of  yielding  to  the 
Senator  5  minutes  out  of  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  one  reason 
advanced  during  the  House  debate  on  the 
Hawaii  exemption  was  that  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  State  of  Hawaii  renders  It 
diflflcult  to  draw  district  lines. 
This  is  absolutely  untrue. 
Ever  since  Hawaii's  annexation  to  the 
United  States  in  ^898  and  the  election  of 
the  first  Territorial  Legislation  in  1900, 
Territorial  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  elected  to  the  bicameral  legislature 
according  to  senatorial  and  representa- 
tive districts— Hawaii  Organic  Act  of 
April  30.  1900. 

In  fact  we  have  only  recently  reappor- 
tioned both  houses  of  our  State  legisla- 
ture—so that  district  lines  had  to  be  re- 
drawn for  both  the  senate.  In  1966,  with 
eight  senatorial  districts,  and  for  the 
house,  in  1959.  with  18  Representative 
districts. 

Having  this  long  history  and  experi- 
ence in  drawing  district  lines  among  the 
eight  major  Islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
archipelago,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  congressional  district  lines 
could  not  also  be  drawn,  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  H.R.  2508. 

Another  reason  cited  during  House 
debate  on  the  Hawaii  exemption  and,  I 
understand,  during  the  conference  com- 
mittee's deliberations,  is  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  State  have  congres- 
.slonal  district  lines  been  drawn.  This  Is 
true.  But  we  became  a  State  only  in  1959. 
Hawaii's  population  at  the  time  she 
entered  the  Union  in  1959  was  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  decennial  cen- 
sus of  1950.  At  that  time.  In  1950.  Hawaii's 
population  was  499.794,  which  entitled 
the  State  to  only  one  Congressman. 

The  1960  decennial  census,  however, 
showed  that  Hawaii's  population  rose  to 
632.722.  This  new  figure  entitled  HawaU 
to  a  second  seat  in  the  House. 

Thus,  only  since  1960  has  Hawaii 
elected  her  Representatives  to  the  Na- 
tional House  on  an  at-large  basis 

One  apparent  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence bill's  provision  that  no  State  is 
required  to  elect  its  Representatives  at- 
large  for  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses  was 
to  afford  a  transition  period  to  some  22 


States  which  have  not  yet  reapportioned 
their  legislatures. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  however,  has  al- 
ready reapportioned  its  legislature. 

In  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the 
Hawaii  Federal  District  Court  of  March 
9.  1965.  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case 
of  Burns  against  Richardson  handed 
down  April  25.  1966.  the  Hawaii  Legisla- 
ture reapportioned  the  State  senate 
Elections  under  this  new  apportionment 
were  held  in  November  1966.  and  the 
legislature,  including  the  newly  appor- 
tioned senate,  has  completed  its  1967 
session. 

Hawaii,  then,  does  not  require  a 
transition  period  provided  by  the  con- 
ference bill.  Having  already  gone  to 
court,  and,  under  court  order,  having  re- 
apportioned the  legislature.  Hawaii  Is 
now  prepared  to  proceed  to  implement 
the  Wesberry  ruling  of  the  US  Supreme 
Court  and  draw  congressional  district 
lines.  And  this  can  be  done  when  the 
State  legislature  meets  for  its  1968  ses- 
sion next  February. 

Another  apparent  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference bill's  provision,  that  no  State  is 
required  to  elect  its  Representatives  at- 
large  for  the  next  two  Congresses,  was 
to  afford  relief  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
which  is  the  only  State  now  under  court 
order  to  elect  all  of  its  11  Representa- 
tives on  an  at-large  basis. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  should  a  ban  on 
at-large  elections  be  enacted  to  benefit 
especially  and  only  one  State  of  the 
Union?  Why  should  the  ban  be  made  ap- 
plicable only  to  48  States,  and  not  to  all 
50?  Why  should  at-large  elections  be 
permitted  in  only  two  States  of  the 
Union,  and  not  In  the  other  48? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  conferees  felt 
that  by  exempting  the  State  of  Hawaii 
from  mandatorily  drawing  congressional 
district  lines,  this  would  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  political  com- 
plexion of  our  congressional  delegation? 
Is  It  not  also  a  fact  that  by  banning 
at-large  elections  in  the  other  48  States 
which  would  force  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  redistrict.  this  would  insure  benefits 
to  a  certain  pohtical  party? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  party 
politics  was  a  motivating  factor  In  ex- 
empting Hawaii  and  In  banning  at-large 
elections  in  48  States? 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  size  of 
population,  Hawaii  ranks  40th  among 
the  50  States.  11th  from  the  bottom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau's  1965 
estimates. 

Of  the  10  States  Aith  smaller  popula- 
tions than  that  of  Hawaii,  five  States  are 
entitled  to  two  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  five  States  are 
Idaho.  Montana.  New  Hampshire.  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

If  Hawaii  is  to  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  bill,  it  is 
only  fair  that  these  five  States  also  be 
exempted. 

There  appear  to  be  absolutely  no 
grounds  on  which  the  exemption  of 
Hawaii  from  the  requirement  of  single- 
member  districts  may  be  justified:  not  in 
terms  of  geography,  not  because  of  any 
long-standing  tradition,  not  because  of 
the  necessity  for  a  transition  period  or 
for  relief  from  a  court  order,  not  in 
terms  of  population  size. 
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Indeed,  the  exemption  seems  to  me  to 
be  clearly  unconstitutional. 

I  therefore  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
any  State  electing  its  Congressmen  at- 
large  is  doing  so  unconstitutionally. 

For  this  reason.  I  will  urge  an  early 
court  test  of  the  constitutionahty  of  this 
bill  if  the  conference  report  is  approved 
by  the  Senate.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
courts  will  sustain  my  view  and  strike 
down  the  exemption  provision  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  conference 
report  contains  a  proposal  which  I 
strongly  believe  to  be  unconstitutional, 
unfair,  and  unreasonable,  I  will  vote 
against  its  approval. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  cited,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quoinim  call  be  re- 
.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coiislderation 
of  the  bill  (S.  21711  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
staff  has  prepared  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  S.  2171  as  it  amends  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

I  had  intended  to  present  this  sum- 
mary on  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
S.  2171.  last  week.  But  because  both  the 
high  quality  and  considerable  volume  of 
the  statements  of  my  colleagues  who 
joined  me  in  opposition  to  S.  2171  so  cap- 
tured my  attention  that  I  did  not  com- 
plete this  summary. 

Because  I  believe  this  comparative 
study  of  S.  2171  and  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  offers  valuable  informa- 
tion which  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  summary  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(15)  The  terms  "totalitarian  dictatorship" 
and  "totalitarianism"  mean  and  refer  to 
systems  of  government  not  representative  In 
fact,  characterized  by  (A)  the  existence  of 
a  single  political  party,  offganlzed  on  a  dicta- 
torial basis,  with  so  close  an  Identity  between 
such  party  and  Its  policies  and  the  govern- 
mental policies  of  the  country  In  which  It 
exists,  that  the  party  and  the  government 
constitute    an    indistinguishable    unit,    and 


(B)    the  forcible  suppression   of   opposition 
to  such  party. 

(16)  The  term  "doctrine"  Includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  policies,  practices,  purposes, 
alms,    or    procedures. 

(17)  The  giving,  loaning,  or  promising  of 
support  or  of  money  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  for  any  purpose  to  any  organization 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  constitute 
affiliation  therewith;  but  nothing  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  as  an  exclu- 
sive definition  of  affiliation. 

(18)  "Advocating  the  economic,  interna- 
tional, and  governmental  doctrines  of  world 
communism"  means  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  totalitarian  Communist  dic- 
tatorsiiip  in  any  or  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  an  Inter- 
nationally coordinated  Communist  move- 
ment. 

(19)  "Advocating  the  economic  and  gov- 
ernmental doctrines  of  any  other  form  of 
totalitarianism"  means  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  totalitarianism  (other  than 
world  communism)  and  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  advocating  the  economic  and 
governmental  doctrines  of  fascism  and 
nazism 

Once  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  monolithic  world  Communist 
movement  has  changed  since  this  legislation 
was  passed  back  in  1950.  The  definition 
language  refers  in  subsection  (3)  (a)  of 
section  three  to  an  organization  "substan- 
tially directed,  dominated,  or  controlled  by 
the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organi- 
zation controlling  the  world  communist 
movement  referred  to  In  section  2  of  this 
title."  This  organization,  it  is  pretty  gener- 
ally known,  is  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  I  think  even 
those  who  unconditionally  support  this  legis- 
lation will  admit  that  this  Soviet  arm  of  the 
Communist  movement  may  well  have  con- 
siderably less  Influence  than  the  Communist 
Chinese  brand  of  Communism  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Communist  apparatus  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  type  of  wars  of 
liberation  that  we  may  face  in  South  Amer- 
ica— certainly  the  guerrilla  actions  there — 
have  a  distinctively  Chinese  Communist 
stamp.  In  fact  If  any  evidence  is  uncovered 
to  Indicate  the  Communist  movement  or 
Ideology  Is  Involved  In  ghetto  riots  I  would 
be  quite  surprised  If  it  had  Its  roots  In  the 
Soviet  rather  than  the  Chinese  brand  of 
Communism. 

Section  4  of  the  1950  Act  defines  certain 
prohibited  acts,  such  as  the  communica- 
tion of  classified  information  or  receipt  of 
classified  information  by  a  member  of  a 
communist  front,  communist  action  or  com- 
munist Infiltrated  organization.  It  also  pre- 
scribes a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for 
10  years  for  a  violation  of  the  section.  The 
section  reads  as  follows: 

"CERTAIN  PROHIBrrED  ACTS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  combine,  conspire,  or 
agree  with  any  other  person  to  perform  any 
act  which  would  substantially  contribute  to 
the  establishment  within  the  United  States 
of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship,  as  defined  In 
paragraph  (15)  of  section  3  of  this  title,  the 
direction  and  control  of  which  is  to  be  vested 
in.  or  exercised  by  or  under  the  domination 
or  control  of.  any  foreign  government,  for- 
eign organization,  or  foreign  individual: 
Provided,  however.  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  proposal  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ofiScer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  of  any 
corporation  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  in 
whole  or  in  major  p>art  by  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  to 
communicate  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
means,  to  any  other  person  whom  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  knows  or  has  reason  to  be- 


lieve to  be  an  agent  or  representative  of  any 
foreign  government  <x  aji  ofacer  or  member  otf 
any  Communist  organization  as  defined  In 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  3  of  this  title,  any 
information  of  a  kind  which  shall  have  been 
classified  by  the  I*resldent  (or  by  the  head  of 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  corpwration 
with  the  approval  of  the  President)  as  affect- 
ing the  security  of  the  United  States,  knowing 
or  having  reason  to  know  that  such  informa- 
tion has  been  so  classified,  unless  such  officer 
or  employees  shall  have  been  specifically 
authorized  by  the  President,  or  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  agency,  or  cc«rporatloin  by 
which  this  officer  or  employee  Is  employed, 
to  make  such  disclosure  of  such  information. 

"(c)  It  Ehall  be  unlawftU  for  any  agent 
or  representative  of  any  foreign  government, 
or  any  officer  or  member  of  any  Conununlst 
organization  as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  3  of  this  title,  knowingly  to  obtain 
or  receive,  or  attempt  to  obtain  or  receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof  or  of  any  cor- 
poration the  stock  of  which  is  owned  in  whole 
or  In  major  part  by  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  any  informa- 
tion of  a  kind  which  shall  have  been  classi- 
fied by  the  President  (or  by  the  head  of  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  corporation  with 
the  approval  of  the  President)  as  affecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  unless 
special  authorization  for  such  communica- 
tion shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  corpora- 
tion having  custody  of  or  control  over  such 
Information. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
such  Imprisonment,  and  shall,  moreover,  be 
thereafter  Ineligible  to  hold  any  office,  or 
place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  created  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  Any  p>erson  may  be  prosecuted,  tned, 
and  punished  for  any  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion at  any  time  within  ten  years  after  the 
commission  of  such  offense,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  statute  of  limita- 
tions: Provided.  That  if  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  offense  such  person  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  of 
any  corporation  the  stock  of  which  Is  owned 
in  whole  or  in  major  part  by  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
such  p>erson  may  be  prosecuted,  tried,  and 
punished  for  any  violation  of  this  section 
at  any  time  within  ten  years  after  such  per- 
son has  ceased  to  be  employed  as  such  ofB- 
cer  or  employee. 

"(f)  Neither  the  holding  of  office  nor  mem- 
bership in  any  Communist  organizaton  by 
any  person  shall  constitute  per  se  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  or  of  any  other  criminal  statute. 
The  fact  of  the  registration  of  any  person 
under  section  7  or  section  8  of  this  title  as 
an  officer  or  member  of  any  Communist  or- 
ganization shall  not  be  received  In  evidence 
against  such  person  in  any  prosecution  for 
any  alleged  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  for  any  al- 
leged violation  of  any  other  criminal  statute" 

The  Dirksen  bill  retains  this  language — an 
entirely  appropriate  decision  in  my  estima- 
tion. However,  the  Dirksen  proposal  falls  to 
strike  language  In  subsection  i  f  i  stating 
that  the  fact  of  registration  under  sections 
7  or  8  of  this  title  shall  not  be  received  in 
evidence  against  a  person.  What  need  have 
we  for  this  language  when  sections  7  and  8 
are  explicitly  stricken  from  the  1950  Act  by 
the  Dirksen  bill?  What  need  have  we  for  this 
language  when  no  individual  or  organiza- 
tion has  been  registered  in  the  history  of  the 
Subversive   Activities   Control    Act    of    1950. 
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when  the  couris  have  speclflcally  ruled  that 
registration  would  violate  the  flrth  amend- 
ment right  against  self-incrimination,  and 
when  the  very  purpose  of  the  Dlrksen  blU. 
S.  2171,  Is  to  replace  the  elimination  require- 
ment with  a  dlscloeure  requirement?  The  an- 
swer ;s  quite  simple — it  Is  an  oversight  of  the 
kind  that  Is  only  natural  when  a  bill  has 
been  as  hastily  put  together  and  considered 
as  this  one  has  been. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  concerns  itself  with 
Federal  employment  of  members  of  com- 
munist front,  conununist  acpon  or  commu- 
nist inhltrated  organizations.  The  Dlrksen 
proposal  correctly  strikes  the  following  lan- 
guage in  section  5(a): 

•employme.vt    op    members    or    communist 

ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  5.  laj  When  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion, as  deflned  In  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
3  of  this  title,  is  registered  or  there  Is  In 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  requiring 
such  organization  to  register,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful— ■■ 

In  so  doing  the  Dlrksen  bill  recognizes  the 
fact  that  registration  is  unconstitutional  It 
replaces  this  language  with  language  Indi- 
cating, as  it  was  Indicated  In  the  statement 
of  purpose,  that  the  new  method  of  listing 
communist  action,  communist  front  and 
communist  Infiltrated  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals Is  to  be  bv  Subversive  Activity 
Control  Board  determination  rather  than 
registration.  Thus  the  new  wording  reads; 

••(a)  When  there  is  m  e,^ect  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  determming  any  organization 
to  be  a  Communist-action  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organisation,  it  shall  be 
unlawful — " 

Similar  correcting  language  Is  made  In 
section  5(a)   ( 1 ) .  which  did  read  : 

"[(1)  For  any  member  of  such  organiza- 
tion, with  knowledge  or  notice  that  such 
organlzauon  is  so  registered  or  that  such 
order  has  become  final — ] 

"(.?)  For  any  member  of  such  organiza- 
tion, with  knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final 
order  of  the  Board — " 

We  then  revert  to  the  langu.ige  of  the  1950 
Act  prohibiting  the  holding  of  certain  jobs 
by  members  of  groups  which  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  have  Communist  connections  un- 
der the  new  legislation.  To  be  more  specific 
the  language  of  the  Act  reads: 

•■(A)  in  seeking,  accepting,  or  holding  any 
nonelective  offlc«  or  emplovment  under  the 
United  States,  to  conceal  or  fall  to  disclose 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  such  orga- 
nization: or 

"(B)  to  hold  any  nonelective  office  or  em- 
ployment under  the  United  States:   or 

"(Ci  in  seeking,  accepting,  or  holding  em- 
ployment in  any  defense  facllitv.  to  conceal 
or  fall  to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  such  organization:  or 

"(D)  Lf  such  organization  is  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization,  to  engage  in  any 
employment  In  any  defense  facility, 

■|Ei  to  hold  office  or  employment  with 
any  labor  organization,  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  2  (5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended  i  29  U.  S.  C.  152). 
or  to  represent  any  employer  in  anv  matter 
or  proceeding  arising  or  pending  under  that 
Act  " 

The  Dlrksen  bill  goes  on  to  strike  lan- 
guage in  section  5ia)i2)  of  the  Act  which 
Again  makes  registration  rather  than  deter- 
mination a  criteria  for  prohibiUng  contribu- 
tions to  a  subversive  group  or  conspiracy  to 
violate  section  5(  a  »  1 1 1 .  The  reglstraUon  lan- 
guage, which  Is  stricken,  reads: 

"((2)  For  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  defense  facility,  with 
knowledge  or  notice  that  such  organization 
is  so  registered  or  that  such  order  has  t>ecome 
final— I" 

It  is  replaced  with  the  following  language 
replacing  the  registration  criteria  with  final 
board  determination  as  follows: 
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■(2)  For  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  defense  facility,  with 
knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final  order  of 
the  Board — " 

The  language  of  the  original  1950  legisla- 
tion Is  then  retained,  enumerating  the  pro- 
hibited actions  in  connection  with  a  com- 
munist front,  communist  action,  or  com- 
munist Infiltrated  organization.  The  pro- 
hibited actions  are: 

"(A)  to  contribute  funds  or  services  to 
such  organization:  or 

■■(B)  to  advise,  counsel  or  urge  any  person, 
with  knowledge  or  notice  that  such  person 
Is  a  member  of  such  organization,  to  per- 
form, or  to  omit  to  perform,  any  act  If  such 
act  or  omission  would  constitute  a  vlolaUon 
Of  any  provision  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection." 

We  then  go  on  to  subsection  (b)  which 
reads : 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  designate  facilities,  as  defined 
In  paragraph  (7)  of  section  3  of  this  title, 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  which  he 
finds  and  determines  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  requires  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify  the  man- 
agement of  any  facility  so  designated,  where- 
upon such  management  shall  Immediately 
post  conspicuously  notice  of  such  designa- 
tion In  such  form  and  In  such  place  or  places 
as  to  give  notice  thereof  to  all  employees  of 
and  to  all  applicants  for  emplovment  In.  such 
facility.  Such  posting  shall  be  sufficient  to 
give  notice  of  such  designation  to  any  nerson 
subject  thereto  or  afl-ected  thereby.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  the  management  of 
any  facility  so  designated  shall  require  each 
employee  of  the  facility,  or  any  part  thereof 
to  sign  a  statement  that  he  knows  that  the 
facility  has.  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection.^" 

This  subsection  In  effect  states  that  the 
Scretary  of  Defense  Is  to  determine  what  Is 
a  defense  facility  for  the  purposes  of  the 
above  mentioned  prohibition  against  certain 
actions  by  officers  or  emplovees  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  defense  facilities  In 
that  connection,  I  wonder  If  the  floor  man- 
ager Of  the  bill  could  tell  me  whether  or  not 
any  such  defense  facilities  have  been  desig- 
nated by  Secretary  McNamara  or  are  pres- 
ently considered  as  falling  under  the  terms 
of  this  section? 

I  think  It  Is  relevant  to  note  here  that 
the  Dlrksen  bill  falls  to  change  some  Incon- 
sistencies In  the  first  part  of  section  5.  For 
example  the  section  apparently  would  not 
prohibit  outright  employment  In  a  defense 
facility  for  members  of  Communist  front 
organizations  while  It  places  a  complete  pro- 
hibition on  employment  with  a  labor  orga- 
nization. Here  again  the  act  itself  might  well 
have  profited  from  a  more  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  Its  existing  provisions. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
advocating  that  union  employees  should  be 
allowed  to  be  members  of  subversive  orga- 
nizations However  If  we  feel  that  union  em- 
ployees occupy  such  key  positions  that  they 
should,  under  no  conditions,  be  members  of 
a  subversive  organization  should  we  not  ap- 
ply the  same  standard  to  those  employed  In 
a  defense  facility  rather  than  permitting 
members  of  subversive  groups  to  be  employed 
In  such  facilities  as  long  as  they  disclose 
their  membership,  as  the  1950  Act  does? 

Section  6  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  Is  not  affected  by  S.  2171.  the  Dlrksen 
bill.  The  section  prohibits  the  use  of  pass- 
ports by  a  member  of  a  communist  front, 
communist  action,  or  communist  infiltrated 
organization.  Section  6  states: 

"DENIAL    OF    PASSPORTS    TO    MEMBEES    OF    COM- 
MUNIST   ORGANIZATIONS 

'■Sec.  6.  (a)  When  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion as  defined  In  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
3  of  this  title  Is  registered,  or  there  Is  In  effect 


a  final  order  of  the  Board  requiring  such  or- 
ganization to  register,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  member  of  such  organization,  with 
knowledge  or  notice  that  such  organization 
Is  so  registered  or  that  such  order  has  be- 
come final — 

'■(1)  to  make  application  for  a  passpori. 
or  the  renewal  of  a  passport,  to  be  issued  or 
renewed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(2)  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  such 
passport. 

"(b)  When  :\n  organization  is  registered, 
or  there  Is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  requiring  an  organization  to  register, 
as  a  Communist-action  organization,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  p,issport  to.  or 
renew  the  p.issport  of.  any  Individual  know- 
ing or  having  reason  to  believe  that  such  in- 
dividual is  a  member  of  such  organization," 

I  know  that  many  civil  libertarians  object 
to  this  sort  of  restriction  on  freedom  of  move- 
ment, I  think  they  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  testify  when  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
considering  the  bill,  for  this  is  another  con- 
troversial area  that  could  easily  have  been 
examined,  and  should  have. 

Section  7  Is  stricken  by  the  Dlrksen  bill. 
It  requires  that  Communist  action  and 
Communist  front  organizations  register.  It 
also  enumerates  the  type  of  Information  that 
the  registration  statement  shall  contain. 
Here  are  Its  provisions: 

"REGISTRATION      AND      ANNUAL      REPORTS      OP 
COMMUNIST    ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  Communist-action 
organlzaUon  (Including  ajiy  organization  re- 
quired, by  a  final  order  of  the  Board,  to 
register  as  a  Communist-action  organization) 
shall,  within  the  time  specified  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  register  with  the  Attorney 
General,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  him  by  reg- 
ulations, as  a  Communlst-actlon  organization. 
■■(b)  Each  Communist -front  organization 
(Including  any  organization  required,  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Board,  to  register  as  a 
Communist  front  organization)  shall,  within 
the  time  specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  register  with  the  Attorney  General, 
on  a  form  prescribed  by  him  by  regulations, 
as  a  Communist-front  organization. 

■'(c)  The  registration  required  by  subsec- 
tion ( a )  or  ( b )  shall  be  made — 

■■(1)  In  the  cnse  of  an  organization  which 
Is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  date; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  organization  becom- 
ing a  Communist-action  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  organization  becomes  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
be:  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  organization  which 
by  a  final  order  of  the  Board  is  required  to 
register,  within  thirty  days  after  such  order 
becomes  final. 

"(d)  The  registration  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
registration  statement,  to  be  prepared  and 
filed  In  such  manner  and  form  as  the  At- 
torney General  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
containing  the  following  information: 

"( 1 )  The  name  of  the  organization  and  the 
address  of  Its  principal  office. 

"(2)  The  name  and  last-known  address  of 
each  Individual  who  is  at  the  time  of  filing 
of  such  registration  statement,  and  of  each 
individual  who  was  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  twelve  full  calendar  months  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  such  statement,  an 
officer  of  the  organization,  with  the  designa- 
tion or  title  of  the  office  so  held,  and  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  duties  and  functions  of 
such  Individual  as  such  officer, 

"(3)  An  accounting,  In  such  form  and  de- 
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tall  as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe,  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  { including  the  sources  from  which 
received  and  the  parp>oses  which  expended) 
by  the  organization  during  the  period  of 
twelve  full  calendar  months  next  preceding 
the  filing  of  such  statement. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization,  the  name  and  last-known  ad- 
dress of  each  individual  who  was  a  member 
of  the  organization  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  twelve  full  calendar  months  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  such  statement. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  officer  or  member 
whose  name  Is  required  to  be  shown  in  such 
statement,  and  who  uses  or  has  used  or 
who  is  or  has  been  known  by  more  than  one 
name,  each  name  which  such  officer  or  mem- 
ber uses  or  has  used  or  by  which  he  Is  known 
or  has  been  known. 

"(6)  A  listing,  in  such  form  and  detail 
as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe,  of  all  printing  presses  and  ma- 
chines including  but  not  limited  to  rotary 
presses,  flatbed  cylinder  presses,  platen 
presses,  lithographs,  offsets,  photo-offsets, 
mimeograph  machines,  multlgraph  ma- 
chines. multUlth  machines,  duplicating 
machines,  ditto  machines,  linotype  machines. 
Intertype  machines,  monotype  machines,  and 
all  other  types  of  printing  presses,  typeset- 
ting machines  or  any  mechanical  devices 
used  or  Intended  to  be  used,  or  capable  of 
being  used  to  produce  or  publish  printed 
matter  or  material,  which  are  in  the  posses- 
sion, custody,  ownership,  or  control  of  the 
Communlst-actlon  or  Communist-front  or- 
ganization or  its  officers,  members,  affiliates, 
associates,  group,  or  groups  in  which  the 
Communlst-actlon  or  Communist-front  or- 
ganization, Its  officers  or  members  have  an 
Interest 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  organiza- 
tion registered  under  this  section  to  file  with 
the  Attorney  General  on  or  before  February 
1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which 
it  registers,  and  on  or  before  February  1 
of  each  succeeding  year,  an  annual  report, 
prepared  and  filed  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe,  containing  the  same  information 
which  by  subsection  (d)  Is  required  to  be 
Included  In  a  registration  statement,  except 
that  the  information  required  with  respect 
to  the  twelve-month  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  such  subsec- 
tion shall,  in  such  annual  report,  be  given 
with  respect  to  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  February  1  on  or  before  which  such  an- 
nual report  must  be  filed. 

"(f)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  orga- 
nization registered  under  this  section  to  keep. 
In  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  ac- 
curate records  and  accounts  of  moneys  re- 
ceived and  expended  (including  the  sources 
from  which  received  and  purposes  for  which 
expended  )  by  such  organization. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization  registered  under 
this  section  to  keep.  In  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe,  accurate  records  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  such 
organization  and  of  persons  who  actively 
participate  In  the  activities  of  such  orga- 
nization. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  send  to  each  Individual  listed  In 
any  registration  statement  or  annual  re- 
port, filed  under  this  section,  as  an  officer 
or  member  of  the  organization  In  respect  of 
which  such  registration  statement  or  an- 
nual report  was  filed,  a  notification  in  writ- 
ing that  such  Individual  Is  so  listed;  and 
such  notification  shall  be  sent  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time  after  the  filing  of  such  regis- 
tration statement  or  annual  report.  Upon 
written  request  of  any  Individual  so  notified 
who  denies  that  he  holds  any  office  or  mem- 
bership   (as  the  case   may  be)    in   such   or- 
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ganlzation,  the  Attorney  General  shall  forth- 
with initiate  and  conclude  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time  an  appropriate  investigation 
to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such 
denial,  and.  if  the  Attorney  General  shall 
be  satisfied  that  such  denial  is  correct,  he 
shall  thereupon  strike  from  such  registra- 
tion statement  or  annual  report  the  name  of 
such  individual.  If  the  Attorney  General  shall 
decline  or  fall  to  strike  the  name  of  such 
Individual  from  such  registration  statement 
or  annual  report  within  five  months  after 
receipt  of  such  written  request,  such  Indi- 
vidual may  file  with  the  Board  a  petition 
for  relief  pursuant  to  section  13  (b)  of  this 
title. 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  any  organization  to  register  or  to  file  any 
registration  statement  or  annual  report  as 
required  by  this  section,  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  executive  officer  (or  individual  per- 
forming the  ordinary  and  usual  duties  of  an 
executive  officer)  and  of  the  secretary  (or 
individual  performing  the  ordinary  and  usual 
duties  of  a  secretary)  of  such  organization, 
and  of  such  officer  or  officers  of  such  or- 
ganization as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe,  to  register  for  such  or- 
ganization, to  file  such  registration  state- 
ment, or  to  file  such  annual  report,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

By  striking  this  regulation  requirement 
it  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  Dlrksen  bill  is 
attempting  to  comply  with  recent  Supreme 
Court  and  circuit  court  decisions  However 
It  Is  also  quite  evident  that  a  great  deal  of 
information  that  would  have  been  required 
In  a  registration  statement  is  no  longer  re- 
quired under  the  proposed  legislation.  This 
Includes  names  and  addresses  of  members, 
records  of  moneys  received  and  expended,  a 
listing  of  printing  presses  or  machines,  etc. 
This  disclosure  provision  would  seem  to  be 
at  the  heart  of  the  registration  requirement. 
Anyone  today  can  find  out  from  the  Attor- 
ney General's  list  which  are  and  which  are 
not  Communist  front  organizations.  If  the 
way  In  which  the  list  Is  compiled  has  to  be 
updated  to  conform  with  recent  court  deci- 
sions, then  so  be  It  Is  It  essential,  however, 
to  have  a  five  man  board  paid  $130,000  a  year 
simply  to  tell  us  that  groups  such  as  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  are 
subversive  without  gleaning  any  of  the  ad- 
ditional Information  that  would  have  been 
required  In  a  registration  statement  as  to 
membership,  printing  facilities,  etc.?  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  disagreeing  with  the  court's 
decision  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to 
require  registration.  But  in  the  absence  of 
this  convenient  way  for  getting  Information 
the  Congress  felt  In  1950  was  vital,  Is  It 
worth  perpetuating  the  Board  Just  to  tell  us 
facts  that  the  government  In  all  cases  and 
the  people  in  most  cases  already  hnow? 

Section  8  of  the  act.  requiring  registration 
by  individuals  who  are  members  of  Com- 
munist action  organizations  Is  also  deleted 
In  accordance  with  court  decisions  by  the 
Dlrksen  bill    It  reads  as  follows: 

"REGISTRATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    COMMtJNIST- 
ACnON    ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec  8.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  !s  or  be- 
comes a  member  of  any  organization  con- 
cerning which  ( 1 )  there  Is  In  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  requiring  such  organiza- 
tion to  register  under  section  7  (a)  of  this 
title  as  a  Communlst-actlon  organization. 
(2)  more  than  thirty  days  have  elapsed  since 
such  order  has  become  final,  and  (3)  such 
organization  Is  not  registered  under  section 
7  of  this  title  as  a  Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nization, shall  within  sixty  days  alter  said 
order  has  become  final,  or  within  thirty  days 
after  becoming  a  member  of  such  organiza- 
tion, whichever  is  later,  register  with  the  At- 
torney General  as  a  member  of  such  organi- 
zation. 

"(b)  Each  individual  who  Is  or  becomes  a 
member  of  anv  organization  which  he  knows 


to  be  registered  as  a  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganization under  section  7  (a)  of  this  title, 
but  to  have  failed  to  include  his  name  upon 
the  list  of  members  thereof  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  7  of  this 
title,  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  he  shall 
have  obtained  such  knowledge,  register  with 
the  Attorney  General  as  a  member  of  such 
organization. 

"(c)  The  registration  made  by  any  Individ- 
ual under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  accompanied  by  a  registration 
statement  to  be  prepared  and  filed  in  such 
manner  and  form,  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. ■■ 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  though  these  sec- 
tions have  been  deleted,  the  remaining  sec- 
tions have  most  definitely  not  been  renum- 
bered. I  hope  that  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  able  to  correct  this  over- 
sight, before  we  reach  a  final  decision  on 
the  bill. 

The  Title  of  Section  9 — Keeping  of  Regis- 
ters: Reports  to  President  and  Congress — 
has  been  deleted  by  the  Dlrksen  bill  and 
replaced  by — Records  of  Pinal  Orders  of  the 
Board;  Public  Inspection:  Reports  to  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  I  think  this  suffices  to 
give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  changes  made 
In  section  9.  The  present  section  9  has  to  do 
with  the  keejMng  of  registers  of  Communist 
action  and  Communist  front  organizations 
and  reads  as  follows : 

"Sec  9.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
keep  and  maintain  separately  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — 

"(1)  a  'Register  of  Communlst-Actlon 
Organizations',  which  shall  Include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  Communlst- 
actlon  organizations  registered  under  section 
7.  (B)  the  registration  statements  and 
annual  reports  filed  by  such  organizations 
thereunder,  and  (C)  the  registration  state- 
ments filed  by  Individuals  under  section  8; 
and 

"(2)  a  'Register  of  (Communist-Front 
Organizations',  which  shall  include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a"I  Communist-front 
organizations  registered  under  section  7.  and 
(B)  the  registration  statements  and  annual 
rep>orts  filed  by  such  organizations  there- 
under, 

■'(b)  Such  registers  shall  be  kept  and 
maintained  in  such  manner  as  to  be  open 
for  public  Inspection:  Provided.  That  the 
Attorney  General  shall  not  make  public  the 
name  of  any  Individual  listed  In  either  such 
register  as  an  officer  or  member  of  any  Com- 
munist organization  until  sixty  days  shall 
have  elapsed  after  the  transmittal  of  the 
notification  required  by  section  7(g)  to  be 
sent  to  such  Individual,  and  If  prior  to  the 
end  of  such  period  such  Individual  shall 
make  written  request  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  removal  of  his  name  from  any 
such  list,  the  Attorney  General  shall  not 
make  public  the  name  of  such  individual 
until  six  months  shall  have  elapsed  after 
receipt  of  such  request  by  the  Attorney 
General,  or  until  thirty  days  shall  have 
elapsed  after  the  Attorney  General  shall  have 
denied  such  request  and  shall  have  trans- 
mitted to  such  Individual  notice  of  such 
denial,  whichever  is  earlier. 

■'(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  June  1  of  each  year  (and  at  any  other 
time  when  requested  by  either  House  by 
resolution)  a  report  with  respect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Including  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
organizations  listed  In  such  registers  and 
(except  to  the  extent  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  Individuals  listed  as  mem- 
bers of  such  organizations. 

'■(d)  Upon  the  registration  of  each  Com- 
munist organization  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Attorney  General  shall  publish 
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in  the  Federal  Register  the  fact  that  such 
organization  has  registered  as  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  or  as  a  Communist-front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
publication  thereof  shall  consiitute  notice 
to  all  members  of  such  organization  that 
such  organization  has  so  registered." 

Since  the  Dirksen  bill  replaces  the  entire 
section  9,  I  would  like  to  know  If  any  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  retaining  the 
requirement  that  sixty  days  shall  elapse  be- 
tween registration  i  which,  of  course,  under 
the  present  bill,  would  be  board  determina- 
tion), and  the  availability  of  the  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  The  1950  Act  language 
also  states  that  if  an  individual  petitions  to 
have  his  name  removed  from  the  list  his 
name  shall  not  be  made  public  for  six 
months.  The  Dirksen  language  providing  for 
dissemination  of  this  information  provides 
no  such  safeguards  as  the  following  language 
makes  clear: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Board  shall  keep  and 
maintain  records,  which  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection,  giving  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  organizations  as  to  which,  and 
individuals  as  to  whom,  there  are  in  effect 
final  orders  of  the  Board  issued  pursuant  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsections  ig) 
through  (j).  inclusive,  of  section  13.  or  sub- 
section if)  of  section  13 A. 

■■(b)  Copies  of  the  reports  and  orders  of 
the  Board  so  issued  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Board  to  any  person  upon  request  and  upon 
the  payment  of  the  reasonable  costs  thereof 
as  then  currently  fixed  by  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Corigress  on  or  before  June 
1  of  each  year  <and  at  any  other  time  when 
requested  by  either  House  by  resolution)  a 
report  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
organizations  as  to  which,  and  all  individuals 
as  to  whom,  there  are  in  effect  such  final 
orders  of  the  Board." 

Thus  the  Dirksen  bill  seems  to  take  away 
one  very  important  procedural  safeguard. 

Section  10  of  the  Subversive  ActlvlUes  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  has  to  do  with  the  use  of 
the  malLs  or  radio  and  television  to  distribute 
communist  front  or  communist  action  ma- 
terial Here  again  the  Dirksen  bill  changes 
the  section  to  make  it  conform  to  the  new 
Board  determination  procedure.  'Whereas  the 
old  section  10  read: 

"USE     or    THE     MAILS     AND     INSTRUMENTALITIIS 
OP     INTERSTATE     OR     FOREIGN     COMMERCE 

■'Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  orga- 
nization which  Is  registered  under  section  7. 
or  for  any  organization  with  respect  to  which 
there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
requiring  it  to  register  under  section  7  or 
determining  that  It  is  a  Communlst-lnflltra- 
tlon  organization,  or  for  any  person  acting 
for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  organization " 

The  new  section  10  reads: 

"Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  orga- 
nisation with  respect  to  tohich  there  is  in 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
it  to  be  a  Communist-action  organization  or 
a  Communist-front  organization " 

Subsection  (1)  of  section  10  Is  retained 
almoct  In  Its  entirety  as  follows: 

■■|1)  to  transmit  or  cause  to  be  trana- 
mltted.  through  the  United  States  malls  or 
by  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  Inter- 
sute  or  foreign  commerce,  any  publication 
which  Is  Intended  to  be,  or  which  it  la  reason- 
able to  believe  Is  Intended  to  be.  circulated 
or  disseminated  among  two  or  more  persons, 
unless  such  publication,  and  any  envelope, 
wrapper,  or  other  container  In  which  It  is 
mailed  or  otherwise  circulated  or  trans- 
mitted, bears  the  following,  printed  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  provided  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General,  with  the 
name  of  the  organization  appearing  In  lieu 
of  the  blank." 

However  the  printed  caveat  has  been 
changed  by  the  Dirksen  bill  from  "Dissemi- 
nated by ,  a  Communist  organization"; 


to  •■Disseminated  by  —       . _.,, 

determined  by  final  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Oomttwl  Board  to  be  a  Communist 

organization."    Frankly    I    am    a    bit 

mystified  by  this  change.  Since  the  phrase 
Includes  no  reference  to  registration  I  don't 
quite  understand  why  it  was  replaced.  I 
hope  we  can  get  an  explanation  on  this 
matter. 

Subsection  (2)  of  section  10  raises  the 
same  problem.  The  subsection  again  Is  re- 
tained practically  In  toto: 

'Or  (2)  to  broadcast  or  cause  to  be  broad- 
cast any  matter  over  any  radio  or  television 
station  In  the  United  States,  unless  such 
matter  Is  preceded  by  the  following  state- 
ment, with  the  name  of  the  organization 
being  stated  in  place  of  the  blank." 

Yet  the  required  announcement  is  changed 
from  "The  following  program  is  sponsored  by 
-,  a  Communist  organization"  to  "The 


following   program    is   sponsored    by 

an   organization   determined   by   final   order 

of   the  Subversive  Activities  Control   Board 

to  be  a  Communist organization." 

Section  11  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  denies  tax  deductions 
and  exemptions  to  communist  front  and 
communist  action  organizations.  The  first 
part  of  subsection  (a)  Is  not  affected  by  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  It  reads: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  deduction  for  Federal  Income-tax 
purposes  shall  be  allowed  In  the  case  of  a 
contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  organi- 
zation If  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such 
contribution" — and  here  Is  where  the  lan- 
guage is  changed.  The  old  Act  reads  "(1) 
such  organization  Is  registered  under  section 
7,  or  (2)  there  is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  requiring  such  organization  to  regis- 
ter under  section  7  or  determining  that  It  is 
a  Communist  Infiltrated  organization,"  while 
the  Dirksen  bill  reads  "there  Is  In  effect  a  fi- 
nal order  of  the  Board  determining  such  or- 
ganization to  be  a  Communist-action  or  a 
Communist-front  organization." 

The  same  types  of  changes  are  made  in 
subsection  (b).  That  section  currently  reads 
■No  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  exemp- 
Uon  from  Federal  Income  tax,  under  section 
101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  any 
taxable  year  if  at  any  time  during  such  tax- 
able year,'  and  here,  again,  Is  the  language 
atrickein  by  the  Dirksen  bill,'"  (1 )  such  orga- 
nization Is  registered  uxider  section  7,  or  ( 2 ) 
there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
requiring  such  organization  to  register  un- 
der section  7  or  determining  that  it  Is  a  Com- 
munist-infiltrated organization. ■•  The  Dirk- 
sen bill  replaces  this  language  with  the 
phrase:  "there  Is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  such  organization  to  be  a 
Communist-action  or  Communist-front 
organization." 

As  Is  quite  evident,  the  Dirksen  bill  simply 
and  properly  conforms  this  section  to  the 
determination  powers  It  seeks  to  give  the 
Board  by  changing  the  registration  refer- 
ences to  determination  references. 

Section  12  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  In  effect  sets  up  the 
Board.  The  unchanged  part  of  this  section 
reads : 

"stTBVESsu'E  AcnvrriEs  control  board 
"Sec.  12.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

"The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  in  office  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
Tenure  Act  shall  expire  at  the  time  they 
would  have  expired  If  such  Act  had  not  been 
enacted.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of   the   Board   appointed   after   the   date   of 


an  organization  enactment  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  Tenure  Act  shall  be  for  five  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  term  of  his 
predecessor,  except  that  ( 1 )  the  term  of  office 
of  that  member  of  the  Board  who  is  desig- 
nated by  the  President  and  is  appointed  to 
succeed  one  of  the  two  members  of  the  Board 
whose  terms  expire  on  August  9,  1955.  shall 
be  for  four  years  from  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  term  of  his  predecessor,  and  (2)  the 
term  of  office  of  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall 
have  qualified. 

■The  President  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  removed  by  the 
President,  upon  notloe  and  hearing,  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  but  for 
no  other  cause. 

■■(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and 
three  members  of  the  Board  shall,  at  all 
times,  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  shall 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  report  In  writing  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  stating  in  de- 
tail the  cases  it  has  heard,  the  decisions  It 
has  rendered,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties 
of  all  employees  of  the  Board,  and  an  ac- 
count of  all  moneys  It   has  disbursed. 

■■(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $26,000  a  year,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment,  and  shall  not  engage 
In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment." 

This  laat  phrase  is  especially  interesting. 
In  view  of  the  complete  lack  of  Board  ac- 
tivity it  must  be  mighty  tempting  for  Board 
members  to  engage  In  another  'business, 
vocation  or  employment."  It  Is  indeed  fortu- 
nate that  the  word  "avocation"  does  not  ap- 
pear. Eight  hours  a  day  of  doing  absolutely 
nothing  could  be  very  hard  on  a  person's 
mental  health. 

Subsection  (e)  of  Section  12  has  been 
modified  to  once  again  recognize  that  the 
Board  determines  Communist  front  and 
Communist  action  groups  but  does  not  re- 
quire their  registration.  Subsection  (e)(1) 
has  not  been  changed.  It  reads: 

■'(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board— 
"(1)  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  13(a)  of  this  title, 
or  by  any  organization  under  section  13(b) 
curate  stenographic  record  shall  be  taken  of 
ganlzatlon  Is  a  'Communist-action  organiza- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  3  of  this  title,  or  a  'Communlst-front- 
organlzatlon'  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (4 1  of  section  3  of  this  title:  and 

"However  Subsection  12(e)  (2)  which  under 
the  1950  Act  states: 

"(2)  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  13(a)  of  this  title, 
or  by  any  individual  under  section  13(b)  of 
this  title,  to  determine  whether  any  individ- 
ual Is  a  member  of  any  Communist-action 
organization  registered  or  by  final  order  of 
the  Board  required  to  be  registered,  tinder 
section  7(a)  of  this  title." 
Has  been  modified  to  read  : 
"(2)  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  13(a)  "of  this  title, 
or  by  any  Individual  under  section  13(b) 
of  this  title,  to  determine  whether  any  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  member  of  any  organization  as 
to  which  there  is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  such  organization  to  be 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization." 

I  think  It  is  very  Important  to  note  what 
section  13  will  also  make  very,  very  clear  and 
that  is  that  even  under  the  new  proposal  the 
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Attorney  General  must  apply  to  the  Board 
for  positive  action  before  the  Board  can  take 
one  step.  In  the  absence  of  a  recommenda- 
tion on  the  Dirksen  bill  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral we  have  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  Justice  Department  will 
ask  the  Board  to  act.  That  is  why  we  really 
have  a  duty  to  withhold  action  until  we  hear 
from  the  Attorney  General  that  he  is  going 
to  use  this  legislation  without  any  qualifica- 
tions— without  any  if.  ands  or  buts. 

The  remainder  of  section  12  speaks  for 
lt*elf : 

"(3)  upon  any  application  made  under 
rubsectlon  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section 
13A  of  this  title,  to  determine  whether  any 
organization  Is  a  Communist-infiltrated  or- 
ganization. 

"(f)  Subject  to  the  clvU-servlce  laws  and 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  the  Board  may 
appwlnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  chief 
clerk  and  such  examiners  and  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  Its  functions. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

"(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  svich  sums  as  may 
be  neceaeary  to  carry  out  its  functions." 

Section  13  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  deals  with  proceedings 
before  the  Board.  Here  the  truly  substantial 
change  made  by  the  Dirksen  bill  is  most  evi- 
dent. The  old  section  13(a)  dealt  with  regis- 
tration In  this  way: 

"REGISTRATION   PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  BOARD 

■Sec.  13.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any 
organization  which  has  not  registered  under 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section  7 
of  this  title  Is  In  fact  an  organization  of  a 
kind  required  to  be  registered  under  Euch 
subsection,  or  that  any  individual  who  has 
not  regi.'stered  under  section  8  of  this  title  is 
In  fact  required  to  register  under  such  sec- 
tion, he  shall  file  with  the  Board  and  serve 
upon  such  organization  or  individual  a  p>etl- 
tlon  for  an  order  requiring  such  organization 
or  individual  to  register  pursuant  to  such 
subsection  or  section,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Each  such  petition  shall  be  verified  under 
oath,  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  Attorney  General  relies 
In  support  of  his  prayer  for  the  Issuance  of 
such  order/' 

The  new  section  13(a)  shifts  from  the  reg- 
istration approach  to  the  Board  determina- 
tion approach  as  follows: 

'■(a)(/)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization  is 
a  Communist-action  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organisatwn.  he  shall  file  with 
the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  organization 
a  petition  for  a  determination  that  such  or- 
ganization is  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion or  a  Communist- front  organization,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(II)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  individual  is  a 
member  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
finally  determined  under  this  section  to  be  a 
Communist-action  organization,  he  shall  file 
With  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  indi- 
vidual a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  individual  is  a  member  of  such  organi- 
zation. Each  petition  under  part  (/)  or  part 
{II)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  verified  under 
oath,  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
(acts  upon  which  the  Attorney  General  re- 
lies in  support  of  his  prayer  for  the  issuance 
of  such  order." 

Here  it  is  made  crystal  clear  that  the  At- 
torney General  must  move  If  the  Board  Is 
to  be  effective.  And  whether  or  not  the  At- 
torney General  intends  to  move  under  the 
propweed  legislation  Is  a  question  that  re- 
mains unanswered. 

Incidentally,  for  some  reason  the  two  sub- 


jections I  Just  read  are  headed  Roman  nu- 
meral I  and  Roman  numeral  II  instead  of  the 
arable  numerals  1  and  2  used  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  Hopefully  this  technical  prob- 
lem can  be  provided  for  if  we  reach  a  point 
of  taking  final  action  on  the  legislation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  also  is  com- 
pletely amended  by  the  Dirksen  bill.  It  deals 
with  registration  cancellation,  or.  In  the  case 
of  the  Dirksen  bill,  a  change  in  the  Board's 
determination  that  an  organization  or  an 
individual  has  Communist  connections.  The 
old  section  13(b)  reads: 

"(b)  Any  organization  registered  under 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section 
7  of  this  title,  and  any  Individual  registered 
under  section  8  of  this  title,  may.  not  oftener 
than  once  In  each  calendar  year,  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  can- 
cellation of  such  registration  and  (In  the 
case  of  such  organization )  for  relief  tram  ob- 
ligation to  make  further  annual  reports. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  denial  of  any 
such  application  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  organization  or  Individual  concerned  may 
file  with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  petition  for  an  order  requiring 
the  cancellation  of  such  registration  and  (In 
the  case  of  such  organization)  relieving  such 
organization  of  obligation  to  make  further 
annual  reports.  Any  individual  authorized 
by  section  7  (g)  of  this  title  to  file  a  petition 
for  relief  may  file  with  the  Board  and  serve 
upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petition  for  an 
order  requiring  the  Attorney  General  to 
strike  his  name  from  the  registration  state- 
ment or  annual  report  upon  which  It  ap- 
pears." 

This  is  replaced  by  the  following  language: 

"(b)  Any  organization  as  to  which  there 
Is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  deter- 
mining It  to  be  a  Communist  organization, 
and  any  individual  as  to  whom  there  Is  In 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
him  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst-orfion 
organization  may.  not  more  often  than  once 
in  each  calender  year,  file  with  the  Board  and 
serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petition 
for  a  determination  that  such  organization 
no  longer  Is  a  Communist  organization  (in 
the  case  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  one  of  the  types  of  Communist 
organizations  i  or  that  such  Individual  no 
longer  Is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be  Each  peti- 
tion filed  under  and  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  verified  under  oath,  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  relied  upwn 
In  support  thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  any 
such  petition,  the  Board  shall  serve  upon 
each  party  to  such  proceeding  a  notice  spec- 
ifying the  time  and  place  for  hearing  upon 
such  petition.  No  such  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  such  notice." 

Although  this  section  provides  an  Im- 
portant procedural  safeguard  for  the  unjustly 
branded  man  or  woman  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously that  It  will  ever  be  used,  because.  In 
my  estimation  the  Attorney  General  will  not 
even  ask  the  Board  to  make  an  initial  de- 
termination. Thus  there  will  be  no  determi- 
nation to  appeal  from. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)(1)  of  Section  13 
of  the  1950  Act  remain  intact.  These  subsec- 
tions outline  the  hearing  procedures  In  the 
following  fashion : 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  petition  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Board  (or  any  member 
thereof  or  any  examiner  designated  thereby) 
may  hold  hearings,  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  may  examine  witnesses  and  re- 
ceive evidence  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  and  may  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  and  other  records  deemed  rele- 
vant, to  the  matter  under  Inquiry.  Subpenas 


may  be  signed  and  issued  by  any  member  of 
the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  examiner. 
Subpenas  shall  be  issued  on  behalf  of  the  or- 
ganization or  the  Individual  who  is  a  party  to 
the  proceeding  uptcn  request  and  upon  a 
statement  or  showlrg  of  general  relevance 
and  reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  documentary  evidence  may 
be  required  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing. 
Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  In  case  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  subpena.  the  Board  may  in- 
voke tlie  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
In  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence.  Any  of  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  such  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  may.  in 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena issued  to  any  person,  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  (and  to  pro- 
duce documentary  evidence  if  so  ordered ) 
and  give  evidence  relating  to  the  matter  In 
question:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any 
such  case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  such  person  Is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found.  No  person  shall 
be  held  liable  In  any  action  in  any  court, 
State  or  Federal,  for  any  damages  resulting 
from  ( 1 )  his  production  of  any  documentary 
evidence  In  any  proceeding  before  the  Board 
if  he  is  required,  by  a  subpena  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  to  produce  the  evidence:  or 
(2)  any  statement  under  oath  he  makes  In 
answer  to  a  question  he  is  asked  while  testi- 
fying before  the  Board  In  response  to  a  sub- 
piena  Issued  under  this  subsection,  If  the 
statement  Is  pertinent  to  the  question. 

"(d)  (1)  All  hearings  conducted  tmder  this 
section  shall  be  public.  Each  party  to  such 
proceeding  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
Its  case  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  to 
offer  oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to  sub- 
mit rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct  such 
cross-examination  as  may  be  required  for  a 
full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  farts  An  ac- 
curate stenographic  record  shall  be  taken  of 
the  testimony  of  each  witness,  and  u 
transcript  of  such  testimony  shaU  be  filed  In 
the  office  of  the  Board." 

Subsection  13  (d)  (2)  of  the  1950  Act  is 
changed  by  the  Dirksen  bill  The  change.  In 
my  estimation.  Is  for  the  better  because  it 
liberalizes  the  procedural  safeguards  con- 
tained In  the  original  legislation.  Subsection 
(d)  (2)  now  reads: 

"(2)  here  an  organization  or  Individual 
declines  or  falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organization  or  individual  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Board  may.  without  further  proceedings  and 
without  the  introduction  of  any  evidence, 
enter  an  order  requiring  such  organization 
or  individual  to  register  or  denying  the  ap- 
plication of  such  organization  or  individual, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

In  other  words,  under  the  1950  Act.  failure 
to  appear  indicated  guilt,  a  summary  Judge- 
ment could  be  made  without  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  case,  and  the  Injured  organization 
or  Individual  would  have  to  go  through  a 
lengthy  and  expensive  appeal  process  to 
amend  the  Board's  order.  The  new  language 
of  the  Dirksen  proposal  requires  the  Board 
to  try  the  case  even  In  the  absence  of  the 
accused.  The  language  states: 

"(2)  here  an  organization  or  individual  de- 
clines or  fails  to  appear  at  a  hearing  accorded 
to  such  organization  or  individual  by  the 
Board  in  proceedings  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Board  shall,  nevertheless, 
proceed  to  receive  evidence,  make  a  determi- 
nation of  the  issues,  und  enter  such  order  as 
shall  be  just  and  appropriate.  Upon  failure 
of  an  organization  or  inaividual  to  appear  at 
a  hearing  accorded  to  such  organization  or 
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individual  in  proceedings  under  subsection 
<b)  of  this  section  the  Board  may  forthwith 
and  without  further  proceedings  enter  an  or- 
de'  dismissing  the  petition  of  such  organiza- 
tion or  inditHdual." 

The  remainder  of  Section  13  up  to  sub- 
section (g)  has  not  been  changed  bv  the 
Dlrksen  bill.  However  It  has  some  very  inter- 
esting things  to  say  about  what  the  Board 
shaJl  consider  in  deciding  whether  an  organl- 
aation  Is  a  Communist  action  or  Communist 
front  organization: 

"Where  In  the  course  of  any  hearing  before 
the  Board  or  any  examiner  thereof  a  party 
or  counsel  is  guilty  of  misbehavior  which 
obstructs  the  heari-.e.  such  party  or  counsel 
may  be  excluded  from  further  participation 
In  the  hearing. 

"(e)  In  determining  whether  any  organi- 
zation Is  a  "Communlst-actlon  organization", 
the  Board  shall  take  Into  consideration — 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  its  policies  are 
formulated  and  c.rrled  out  and  its  activities 
performed,  pursuant  to  directives  or  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  of  the  foreign  government 
or  foreign  organization  In  which  Is  %'ested.  or 
under  the  domination  or  control  of  which  is 
exercised  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  referred  to  in 
section  2  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  its  views  and 
policies  do  not  deviate  from  those  of  such 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization: 
and 

•■(3  I  the  extent  to  which  it  receives  finan- 
cial or  other  aid  directly  or  Indirectly,  from 
or  at  the  direction  of  such  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  organization:    and 

"i4i  the  extent  to  which  it  sends  members 
or  representatives  to  any  foreign  country  for 
instruction  for  training  in  the  principles, 
policies,  strategy,  or  tactics  of  such  world 
Communist  movement:  and 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  it  reports  to  such 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization 
or  to  its  representatives:   and 

■•(6)  the  extent  to  which  Its  principal 
leaders  or  a  substantial  number  of  Its  mem- 
bers are  .subject  to  or  recognize  the  discipli- 
nary power  of  such  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  or  Its  representatives; 
and 

■•(7)  the  extent  to  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  foreign  direction,  domination, 
or  cortrol.  or  of  expediting  or  promoting  Its 
objectives,  (1)  It  falls  to  disclose,  cr  resists 
efforts  to  obtain  information  as  to.  Its  mem- 
bership (by  keeping  membership  lists  in  code, 
by  instrticting  members  to  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge membership,  or  by  any  other  method); 
<  ii  I  Its  members  refuse  to  acknowledge  mem- 
bership therein:  ilil)  It  fails  to  disclose,  or 
resists  efforts  to  obtain  Information  as  to. 
records  other  than  membership  lists;  ilvi  Its 
meetings  are  secret;  and  ivi  it  otherwise 
operates  on  a  secret  basis;   and 

■■i8)  the  extent  to  which  its  principal 
leaders  or  a  substantial  number  of  Its  mem- 
bers consider  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  the 
CTnlted  States  as  subordinate  to  their  obliga- 
tions to  such  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization. 

"(f )  In  determining  whether  any  organiza- 
tion is  a  'Communist-front  organization", 
the  Board  shall  take  Into  consideration — 

"111  the  extent  to  which  persons  who  are 
active  in  its  management,  direction,  or  super- 
vision, whether  cr  not  holding  office  therein, 
are  active  In  the  management,  direction,  or 
supervision  of,  or  as  representatives  of,  any 
Communlst-actlon  organization.  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  world  Communist 
movement  referred  to  In  section  2;  and 

"i2t  the  extent  to  which  its  suoport.  fi- 
nancial or  otherwise.  Is  derived  from  any 
Communlst-actlon  organization.  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  world  Communist 
movement  referred  to  In  section  2:  and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  its  funds  re- 
sources, or  personnel  are  u.sed  to  further  or 
promote  the  objectives  of  any  Communlst- 
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action  organization,  Communist  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  the  world  Communist  movement 
referred  to  in  section  2;  and 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  positions 
taken  or  advanced  by  it  from  time  to  time 
on  matters  of  policy  do  not  deviate  from 
those  of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization. 
Communist  foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Communist  movement  referred  to  in  section 
2." 

Once  again  we  have  references  to  that 
monolithic  world  communist  movement 
dominated  by  a  single  foreign  government 
that  seem  highly  naive  in  view  of  the  state 
of  the  Communist  world  today.  I  suppose 
many  of  us  wish  the  world  were  that  simple. 
However,  it  just  isn't,  I  think  the  Judiciary 
Committee  should  have  recognized  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  drafting 
this  legislation.  I  would  hope  the  bill  could 
be  re-referred  to  the  Committee  so  that  It 
could  come  forth  with  a  bill  that  takes  ac- 
count of  the  realities. 

Subsection  (g)  of  Section  13  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  pro- 
vided for  Communist-front  and  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organizations  as  well  as  Individ- 
ual members  of  Communist-action  organi- 
zations to  receive  notlflcatlon  that  they  were 
required  to  register  after  the  Board  had 
made  a  determination: 

"(g)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  Is  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
organization  an  order  requiring  such  orga- 
nization to  register  as  such  under  section  7 
of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  Is  a  member  of 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization  (includ- 
ing an  organization  required  by  final  order 
of  the  Board  to  register  under  section  7(a)  ) , 
It  shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  3erved  on  such 
individual  an  order  requiring  him  to  register 
a.s  such  under  section  8  of  this  title," 

Now  that  the  courts  have  decided  that  It 
'lolates  the  constitution  to  require  gp-oups 
^nd  Individuals  to  register,  the  Dlrksen  bill 
simply  requires  the  organization  or  individ- 
ual to  be  notified  that  a  determination  has 
been  made.  The  language  reads: 

"(g)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section,  the 
Board  determines  — 

"(1 )  that  an  organization  is  a  Communist- 
action  organization  or  a  Communist-front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  shall 
mtke  a  repcrt  in  writing  in  which  it  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
isiue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  organi- 
sation an  order  determining  the  organisation 
to  be  a  Communist-action  organisation  or  a 
Communist-front  organization  as  the  case 
may  be: 

"(2)  that  an  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communist-action  organization,  it  shall 
make  a  --eport  in  writing  in  which  it  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  suck  indi- 
vidual an  order  determining  such  individual 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Communist -action 
organization." 

The  bill  Itself  makes  this  service  sound 
quite  omnlous.  However  It  really  Is  nothing 
more  than  notification.  Although  the  term 
"order"  Is  used  In  referring  to  the  notlflca- 
tlon the  Individual  or  organization  Is  not 
ordered  to  do  anything  or  not  to  do  anything. 

Sub.sectlon  13(h)  of  the  1950  Act  is  de- 
leted by  the  Dlrksen  bill  and  replaced  by  a 
new  subsection  13(h).  The  change  U  In- 
tended to  replace  references  to  registration 
with  references  to  determination.  The  old 
section    13(h)    now   requires   the   Board   to 


deny  the  Attorney  General's  petition  for 
registration  In  certain  Instances  In  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"(h)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  Is  not  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts;  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General  an  order  denying  his  petition  for  an 
order  requiring  such  organization  to  register 
as  such  under  section  7  of  this  title;  and 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  organi- 
zation;  or 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  Is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization.  It 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  it 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts:  issue 
a.nd  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General  an  order  denying  his  petition  for 
an  order  requiring  such  individual  to  register 
as  such  member  under  section  8  of  this 
title:  and  send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such 
individual." 

The  new  section  I3ih)  makes  the  follow- 
ing change: 

■(/i)  //,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (O)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(i)  that  an  organization  is  not  a  Com- 
munist-action organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it 
shUl  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
•ihall  issue  and  cau.^e  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  Gt'neral  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  organiza- 
tion; 

"(2)  that  the  individual  is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communist -action  organization,  it 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  ichich  it 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  individal." 
Subsection  13(1)  is  quite  similar  to  13(h) 
but  deals  with  a  redetermination  of  a  group 
or  Individuals  purity  rather  than  an  initial 
determination  that  they  are  not  Involved  In 
Communist  activities.  Subsection  13(1)  as 
contained  In  the  original  act  refers  to  regis- 
tration procedures  as  we  can  see  by  its 
langua;;e: 

"(li  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(II  that  an  organization  Is  not  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts;  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General  an  order  requiring  him  to  cancel 
the  registration  of  such  organization  and 
relieve  It  from  the  requirement  of  further 
annual  reports;  and  send  a  copy  of  such  or- 
der to  such  organization;   or 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  Is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization,  or 
(In  the  case  of  an  Individual  listed  as  an 
officer  of  a  Communist-front  organization! 
that  an  individual  Is  not  an  officer  of  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  it  shall  make  a 
report  in  writing  In  which  it  shall  state  Its 
findings  as  to  the  facts;  Issue  and  cause  to 
be  served  upon  the  Attorney  General  an  or- 
der requiring  him  to  (A)  strike  the  name 
of  such  Individual  from  the  registration 
statement  or  annual  report  upon  which  It 
appears  or  (B)  cancel  the  registration  of  such 
Individual  under  section  8,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate; and  send  a  copy  of  such  order  to 
such  Individual." 

The  new  language,  referring  to  determina- 
tion rather  than  registration  states: 
"(i)  //,  o/£er  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
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under   subsection    {b)    of    this   section,    the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organiiation  no  longer  is  a 
Communist-action  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  m-ay 
be,  it  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which 
it  shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  and  such  organization  an 
order  determining  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communist -action  organization 
or  Communist- front  organization  as  the  case 
may  be; 

"(2)  that  an  individual  no  longer  is  a 
member  of  any  Communist-action  organi::a- 
tion.  it  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in 
which  it  shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  and  siiall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  Attorney  General  and  such  indi- 
vidual an  order  determining  that  such  indi- 
iHdual  no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization." 

Subsection  13  iji  deals  with  a  determi- 
nation that  an  organization  or  an  individual 
continues  to  be  Communist  tainted  even 
after  a  rehearing.  Here  again  the  Dlrksen 
bill  replaces  the  1950  language  with  new 
language  reflecting  the  change  from  registra- 
tion to  determination.  The  old  language 
rrads : 

"(i)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1 )  that  an  organization  Is  a  Communist- 
action  organization  or  a  Communist -front 
organlzatiou.  as  the  case  may  be,  it  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It  shall 
Stat?  Its  findings  a.-,  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  organi- 
zation an  order  denying  its  petition  for  the 
cancellation  of  Its  registration  and  for  relief 
from  the  requirement  of  further  annual  re- 
ports; or 

"(2)  that  an  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communibt-actlon  organization,  or  (In  the 
case  of  an  individual  listed  as  an  ofilcer  of  a 
Communist-front  organization)  that  an 
individual  Is  an  officer  of  a  Communist-front 
organization.  It  shall  make  a  report  In  writ- 
ing In  which  It  shall  state  its  findings  as  to 
the  facts  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  on  such  Individual  an  order  denying 
his  petition  for  an  order  requiring  the  At- 
torney General  (A)  to  strike  his  name 
from  any  registration  statement  or  annual 
report  on  which  It  appears  or  (B)  to  cancel 
the  registration  of  such  Individual  under  sec- 
tion 8,  as  the  case  may  be." 
The  replacement  language  states: 
"(/)  //,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(i)  that  an  organization  is  a  Communist- 
action  organization  or  a  Communist- front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  it  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  organi- 
zation an  order  denying  its  petition  for  a 
determination  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communist -act  ion  organization 
or  a  Communist-front  organization  as  the 
rase  may  be. 

"(2)  that  an  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
communist -action  organization,  it  shall  make 
a  report  in  writing  in  which  it  shall  state  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  such  an  individual 
an  order  denying  his  petition  for  a  determi- 
nation that  the  irLdividual  no  longer  is  a 
member  of  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion." 

The  final  subsection  of  section  13,  sub- 
section k,  provides  for  Federal  Register  no- 
tice of  the  Board's  .actions.  Since  the  Board 
would  Issue  an  order  based  on  a  determina- 
tion under  the  Dlrksen  proposal  rather  than 
require  registration,  the  language  of  the  Act 
Is  changed  from: 

"(k)  When  any  order  of  the  Board  requir- 
ing registration  of  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion becomes  final  under   the  provisions  of 


section  14(b)  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  fact  that 
such  order  has  become  final,  and  publica- 
tion thereof  shall  constitute  notice  to  all 
members  of  such  organization  that  such 
order  has  become  final." 

To  the  following: 

"(fc)  When  any  order  of  the  Board  issued 
under  subsection  (g),  {h),  (i).  or  (;),  of 
this  section  becomes  final  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14 {b)  of  this  title,  the  Board 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  fact 
that  such  order  has  become  final,  and  publi- 
cation thereof  shall  constitute  notice  to  all 
persons  that  such  order  has  become  final." 

Section  13A  of  the  1950  Act  was  added  in 
1954  to  deal  with  C^ommunist-lnflltrated  or- 
ganizations— especially  labor  unions.  Since 
it  Is  not  relevant  to  the  bUl  under  consider- 
ation today,  I  don't  propose  to  go  Into  It. 

Section  14  of  the  1950  Act  has  to  do  with 
Judicial  review.  It  in  fact  Is  the  section  under 
which  the  courts  asserted  Jurisdiction  over 
the  cases  deciding  the  Board  did  not  have 
the  power  to  compel  registration.  The  old  act 
and  the  proposed  bill  read  the  same  under 
up  to  the  seventh  sentence  of  the  section. 

"JUDICI.4L  REVIEW 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  party  aggrieved  by  any 
order  entered  by  the  Board  under  subsec- 
tion (g).  (h),  (1),  or  (J)  of  section  13  or 
subsection  (f)  of  section  13A,  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  by  filing  In  the  United 
StRtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
1  f  service  upon  it  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Board 
be  set  aside, 

"A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  in  the  proceeding, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition 
the  cotu-t  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  shall  have  power  to  affirm  or 
set  aside  the  order  of  the  Board;  but  the 
court  may  In  Its  discretion  and  upon  Us  own 
motion  transfer  any  action  so  commenced 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  the  petitioner  resides." 

At  that  point  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  reads: 

"If  the  court  shall  set  aside  an  order  is- 
sued under  subsection  (J)  of  Section  13  it 
may,  in  the  case  of  an  organization,  enter  a 
Judgment  canceling  the  registration  of  such 
org.inlzatlon  and  relieving  It  from  the  re- 
quirement of  further  annual  reports,  or  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  enter  a  Judgment 
requiring  the  Attorney  General  (A)  to  strike 
the  name  of  such  Individual  from  the  regis- 
tration statement  or  annual  report  on  which 
it  appears,  or  (B)  cancel  the  reglstraUon  of 
such  individual  under  section  8,  as  may  be 
appropriate," 

As  the  language  indicates  a  court  decision 
to  set  aside  an  order  would  result  In  the 
cancellation  of  the  registration  and  the  lift- 
ing of  the  requirement  that  the  organiza- 
tion make  annual  reports. 

The  Dlrksen  language  would  simply  re- 
suit  in  a  redetermination: 

'//  the  court  shall  set  aside  an  order  issued 
under  subsection  (j)  of  section  13,  it  may, 
in  the  case  of  an  organization,  enter  a  judg- 
ment requiring  the  Board  to  issue  an  order 
determining  that  such  organization  no  long- 
er is  a  Communi.\t-action  organization  or 
Communist- front  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  in  the  case  of  an  indii-idual.  enter 
a  judgment  requiring  the  Board  to  issue  an 
order  -iptermining  that  such  individtial  no 
longer  is  a  member  of  a  Communist-action 
organisation." 

In  contrasting  these  two  sections  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  mild  the  reworked  language 
Is  compared  to  the  original  wording.  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  have  any  sort  of  leverage 
against  a  Communist  group  In  the  absence 
of  a  requirement  that  It  take  a  positive  step 
of   some   kind.   This   raises   once   again    the 


question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  keep 
the  Board  In  existence  merely  to  point  the 
finger  of  guilt  at  groups  we  already  know  are 
guilty  of  violating  the  kind  of  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Act  before  the  Board  makes  a 
determination. 

The  rest  of  the  language  in  section  14  re- 
mains the  same: 

"The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
certiorari,  as  provided  in  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1254. 

"(b)  Any  order  of  the  Board  issued  under 
section  13A  shall  become  final — 

"(1)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  review,  if  no 
such  petition  has  been  duly  filed  within  such 
time;  or 

"(2)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Board  has  been  affirmed  or 
the  petition  for  review  dismissed  by  a  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  and  no  petition  for 
certiorari  has  been  dvily  fined;  or 

"(3)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Board  has  been 
affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  dismissed 
by  a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals;   or 

"(4)  upon  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  such  Court  directs  that 
the  order  of  the  Board  be  affirmed  or  the 
petition  for  review  dismissed." 

Section  15  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  is  a  penal  section.  It  puu 
teeth  into  the  Act  by  requiring  groups  and 
individuals  who  fail  to  register  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  to  pay  a  fine.  It  also  permits 
an  Individual  to  be  Imprisoned  for  up  to  five 
years.  Of  course  this  section  had  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Dlrksen  bill  since  its  opera- 
tlveness  is  based  completely  on  a  failure  to 
register  and  the  courts  have  declared  regis- 
tration Illegal.  This  Is  how  the  old  section 
reads: 

"penalties 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  If  there  Is  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  organization  or  Individual  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  requiring  registration  un- 
der section  7  or  section  8  of  this  title — 

"(1)  such  organization  shall,  upKDn  convic- 
tion of  failure  to  register,  to  file  any  registra- 
tion statement  or  annual  rep>ort,  or  to  keep 
records  as  required  by  section  7,  be  punished 
for  each  such  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  and 

"(2)  each  individual  having  a  duty  under 
subsection  (h)  of  section  7  to  register  or  to 
file  any  reglstraUon  statement  or  annual  re- 
port on  behalf  of  such  organization,  and  each 
individual  having  a  duty  to  register  under 
section  8,  shall,  upon  conviction  of  failure 
to  so  register  or  to  file  any  such  registration 
statement  or  annual  report,  be  punished  for 
each  such  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  each  day 
of  falliu-e  to  register,  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  organization  or  any  Indlrtdual,  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

"(b)  Any  Individual  who,  in  a  registration 
statement  or  annual  report  filed  under  sec- 
tion 7  or  section  8,  willfully  makes  any  false 
statement  or  willfully  omits  to  state  any  fact 
which  is  required  to  be  stated,  cr  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  statements  made  or 
Information  given  not  misleading,  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  punished  for  each  such 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"il)  each  false  statement  willfully  made, 
and  each  willful  omission  to  state  any  fact 
wh.ch  Is  required  to  be  stated,  or  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  statements  made  or 
Information  given  not  misleading,  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense;  and 

"(2)   each  listing  of  the  name  or  address 
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of  any  one  individui!  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  separate  stitement. 

(CI  Any  org'anlzatlon  which  violates  any 
provtslon  of  section  10  of  this  title  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for  each  such 
violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
Any  individual  who  violates  any  provision 
of  section  5,  6,  or  10  of  this  title  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for  each  such 
violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  by  both  such  fine  i^nd  Imprison- 
ment." 

The  new  section  15  as  envisioned  by  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen  and  contained  In  his  bill  amend- 
ing the  1950  Act  saves  the  Board  some  work 
by  making  It  clear  that  It  does  not  have  to 
start  all  over  again  to  make  determinations 
In  the  case  of  Individuals  or  groups  that  have 
already  been  ordered  to  register  but  can 
simply  change  the  order  to  register  to  an 
order  stating  that  a  determination  has  been 
made.  Thus  we  can  breath  a  sigh  of  relief 
In  the  knowledge  that  the  five  Board  mem- 
bers now  making  $26,000  a  year  won't  have 
to  go  to  work  until  the  Attorney  General 
tells  them  to  do  so  by  petitioning  the  Board 
tor  a  determination — a  very  unlikely  even- 
tuality. Subsection  15(b)  holds  out  some 
hope,  but  very  little  Indeed  that  the  Board 
members  will  have  work  to  do  by  preserving 
the  pendency  of  cases  now  before  the  Board 
The  section  reads: 

■'Sec.  15.  i.o)  In  the  case  of  any  organiza- 
tion ti:hich  by  proceedings  under  section 
13 ia)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
has  been  finally  determined  by  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  subsection  (c) 
of  section  12.  to  be  a  'Communist-action 
crganieation'  or  a  'Communist-front  or- 
ganization', and  as  a  result  of  such  deter- 
mination has  been  ordered  to  register,  the 
Board  shall  forthwith  modify  its  previously 
issued  registration  order  as  may  be  necessary 
to  conform  such  order  to  the  proi'isions  of 
section  13tg]  hereof,  and  shall  forthwith  in- 
clude such  organization  on  the  record  main- 
tained under  section  9:  Provided,  hoivever. 
That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  any  such  orga- 
nization from  filing  a  petition  as  provided 
in  subsection  ib]  of  section  13. 

"{b)  In  the  case  of  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  enactment  the  Board  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  .ict 
as  herein  amended.  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  prior  to  this 
enactment  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  this  enactment.  The 
court  in  any  such  case  may  allow  such  mo- 
tion or  supplemental  pleadings  as  may  oc 
necessary  to  conform  the  litigation  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  amended." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  think  this  is  partic- 
ularly important  since  there  were  no 
hearings  on  the  bill,  and  since  this  Is,  I 
think,  quite  a  complex  change  in  an  elab- 
orate statute.  I  believe  the  summary  will 
serve  a  worthwhile  purpose.  I  have 
talked  to  some  news  reporters  and 
others  who  have  said  they  would  like 
to  have  that  kind  of  comprehensive 
analysis,  to  know  precisely  what  the  bill 
would  do ;  and  that  Is  the  reason  for  my 
request. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  both  to 
cospon.sor  and  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  IMr.  Mansfield]. 

With  characteristic  modesty,  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  Introduced  this 
amendment  on  last  Thursday  referred 
to  it  as  the  Proxmlre  amendment,  be- 
cause the  idea  for  this  amendment  had 
been  first  suggested  by  me  in  a  colloquy 


with  the  majority  leader,  the  day  before. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  des- 
ignation of  the  pending  amendment  as 
the  Proxmire  amendment.  But  I  am  al- 
ways happy  to  take  second  billing  be- 
hind my  majority  leader  and  will  refer 
to  the  amendment  as  the  Mansfield- 
Proxmire  amendment  with  his  permis- 
sion. 

I  have  opposed  the  continuation  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  for 
some  time.  On  July  21  of  this  year  I 
introduced  a  bill.  S.  2146.  to  abolish  the 
Board  and  transfer  its  remaining  duties. 
if  any,  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Six 
days  later  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  Introduced  the  pending  bill. 
S,  2171.  which  was  reported  favorably 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 15  with  no  hearings  and  no  opin- 
ions from  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  have  fought  S.  2171  because  I  believe 
in  such  an  important  and  sensitive  ques- 
tion involving  basic  constitutional  guar- 
antees, privileges  and  immunities,  the 
Senate  should  proceed  responsibly  and 
intelligently. 

In  order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  in- 
telligently and  responsibly  on  S.  2171,  the 
Senate  should  have  the  detailed  testi- 
mony of  the  Attorney  General,  who. 
under  this  bill,  will  be  charged  with  its 
enforcement. 

We  have  had  no  word  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  S.  2171.  We  do  not 
have  the  considered  opinion  of  a  single 
legal  expert  on  S,  2171.  I  must  say  we 
have  had  emphatic  opinions  from  some 
of  the  leading  law  school  deans  and  con- 
stitutional experts  in  the  universities. 
And  the  opinions  that  I  have  seen, 
coming  in  the  scores,  have  been  emphati- 
cally against  the  bill  and  against  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

In  fact,  the  only  record  on  S.  2171  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  and  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  [Mr.  Kennedy]  made 
a  most  persuasive  argument  against  S. 
2171,  stating  that  If  he  were  Attorney 
General  he  could  not  use  any  of  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2171. 

We  also  heard  from  one  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  authorities  ever  to  grace 
this  body,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  He  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2171  a  bill  that  had  no  hear- 
ings, no  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  represented  a  total  circum- 
vention of  the  committee  system. 

The  Senate  also  heard,  this  past  week, 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI.  With  precision 
and  insight,  he  pointed  out  the  pitfalls 
and  loopholes  of  S.  2171  as  it  was  written 
and  reported.  He  pointed  out  a  very  Im- 
portant omission  in  the  bill  which  would, 
as  he  said  so  well,  result  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  represent  the  position  of  Com- 
munist China  in  this  country  in  trying 
to  subvert  this  country  would  not  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young],  in  his  own  Inimitable  and 
convincing  style,  made  a  strong  case 
against  Senate  enactment  of  S.  2171. 

In  addition  these  opponents  of  Senate 
passage  of  S.  2171  were  Joined  by  other 


respected  Members  of  the  Senate:  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark], 

I  ana  grateful  for  all  these  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  S,  2171.  The 
people  of  the  counti-y  likewise  should  be 
grateful.  Without  their  thoughtful  con- 
tributions, we  would  have  had  no  rec- 
ord, no  statements,  no  information  on 
the  pending  legislation. 

My  own  position  throughout  debate  on 
the  bill  has  been  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  not  use  the  Dirksen  proposal  be- 
cause of  constitutional  defects.  Conse- 
quently, I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Mansfield-Proxmire  amendment  will 
lead  inexorably  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Board. 

At  the  heart  of  this  whole  issue  is  per- 
sonal freedom  In  the  United  States  and 
every  individual's  sacred  safeguards 
guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of  Rights.  In  my 
view,  the  death  of  this  Board  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  preservation 
and  enlargement  of  freedom  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  good  f  rtends  have  expressed  mis- 
givings about  the  amendments  serving  to 
encourage  the  initiation  of  sham  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Board  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  share  that  fear.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  the  highest  legal  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  his  dedication  to  our 
traditional  freedom  and  cherished  per- 
sonal liberties. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  party  to  a  hoax  or  a 
sham.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  not  use 
any  of  the  powers  conferred  by  S.  2171  to 
initiate  patently  unconstitutional  cases 
before  the  Board. 

I  say  that  because,  at  least  in  my 
view,  these  cases  are  patently  unconsti- 
tutional. In  any  event,  and  the  restraints 
of  the  Constitution  and  constitutional 
considerations  are  hkely  to  restrain  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  basis  of  his 
demonstrated  belief  in  civil  liberties. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Board  will  re- 
ceive its  death  sentence  today  from  the 
Senate  by  adoption  of  the  Mansfield- 
Proxmire  amendment  to  S.  2171.  I  am 
likewise  confident,  or  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  cosponsor  the  Mansfield- 
Proxmire  amendment,  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  not  commute  that  death 
sentence,  but  rather  will  enforce  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
letter  I  received  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  date  of  October  16,  1967. 

It  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen:  "Vou  have  asked 
me  what  course  of  action  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  follow  In  enforcing  8.  2171 
should  It  become  law. 

The  bill  provides  the  Attorney  General 
"shall  file  .  .  ."  proceedings  with  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control   Board  under  the 
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standards  set  forth.  II  It  becomes  law,  S. 
2171  win  be  enforced.  Proceedings  will  be 
initiated  with  the  Board  as  evidence  war- 
rants, consistent  with  the  Ck)nstltutlon  and 
the  standards  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Ramsey  Clark. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  letter,  and  that  is  the  let- 
ter that  he  sent.  And  I  think  it  is  fully 
adequate  to  my  purpose  and  fully  ade- 
quate so  far  as  the  matter  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  one  goes  to  the  trouble  to  read  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  he  will 
discover  that  there  is  no  mandate  on 
the  time  picture  is  and  how  much  time  I 
The  language  of  the  act  is  very  plain.  It 
says,  "if  the  Attorney  General  has  rea- 
son to  believe."  Of  course,  he  can  file 
or  not  file  a  petition.  He  may  never  have 
reason  to  so  believe.  That,  of  course, 
under  the  act,  is  his  privilege  and  his 
right.  T  have  an  idea  that  that  discre- 
tionary power  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of 
also  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  should  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  as  to  exactly  what 
the  time  picture  is  and  how  much  time  I 
have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  44  min- 
utes as  of  now,  and  the  time  under  the 
control  of  the  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
is  49  minutes  as  of  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  We 
have  had  comment  on  the  many  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
concerning  whether  communism  as  such 
is  an  imminent,  clear  danger  in  this 
country.  And  those  who  have  the  rather 
naive  idea  that  it  is  not  cite  membership 
figures.  However,  those  membership 
figures  do  not  include  fellow  travelers 
and  that  other  horde  of  hangers-on  that 
share  these  ideological  views. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  membership 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  just  a  handful  compared  to 
the  population  of  the  countrj-.  But  by 
brutality,  deception,  deceit,  and  by  the 
use  of  power  they  subjugated  the  rest 
of  the  people  and  imposed  their  will  upon 
them.  They  then  extended  their  author- 
ity into  other  countries  until  perhaps  1.5 
billion  people  today  are  in  some  way  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected  with  this 
ideological  wave  that  has  gone  into  so 
many  corners  of  the  earth. 

If  I  needed  to  do  anything  to  make  It 
clear.  I  need  only  cite  what  happened  in 
Germany  last  week  when  a  lieutenant 
colonel  became  a  defector  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  there  was  thereby  un- 
covered several  spy  rings  that  eventu- 
ated in  the  self-hanging  by  a  woman  who 
was  a  member  of  this  spy  ring. 

It  happens  not  only  over  there,  but 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America.  So, 
this  is  a  dangerous  force  in  this  country. 
And  I  am  determined,  for  myself,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  instrumentality 
of  Govermnent  that  Is  going  to  deal  with 
it, 

I  wish  Senators  would  take  a  flash- 
back to  1933  and  examine  that  exchange 
of  memorandums  between  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Maxim  Lltvlnov.  the  Soviet 
Commissar    after    the    agreement    was 


signed  with  all  Communist  assurances 
that  they  would  never  Infiltrate  or  try 
to  subvert  or  penetrate  our  institutions. 
There  was  not  anything  that  they  were 
not  willing  to  agree  to  over  their  signa- 
ture. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  the  Ink  on  that 
memorandum  in  November  of  1933  was 
scarcely  dry  before  they  began  this  sub- 
versive operation.  And  it  was  a  little  while 
later  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  had  to  set  up  an  instrument  to  try  to 
deal  with  it,  It  has  been  going  on  ever 
since.  These  are  the  miners  and  sappers 
who  are  working  at  American  institu- 
tions, and  there  is  something  about  them 
that  Is  absolutely  relentless  and  unfor- 
giving. 

It  took  27  years  after  that  time  to  put 
the  Internal  Security  Act  on  the  books. 
It  came  in  1950.  when  the  late  Pat  Mc- 
Carran.  of  Nevada,  was  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  That  is  when  it 
happened.  It  was  in  that  act  that  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  was 
established.  It  had  one  clearcut  purpose. 
It  was  not  designed  particularly  to  put 
people  in  jail.  It  was  designed  to  expose 
them  and  to  bring  them  into  the  light  of 
day.  so  that  their  neighbors  could  see. 
And  when  they  go  around  with  the  tin 
cup  and  try  to  collect  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  the  advancement  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  this  country,  here,  at 
least,  is  an  exposure  that  lets  people 
know  who  they  are  and  what  they  are 
trying  to  do. 

That  was  made  abundantly  clear  by 
Mr.  Philbrick,  who  became  an  informant 
for  the  FBI  after  long  as.sociation  with 
and  after  long  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party.  His  testimony  is  there  for 
anybody  who  wants  to  read  it. 

In  the  scheme  of  things  and  in  point 
of  time,  comes  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  two 
cases.  There  it  is  alleged — and  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  decision — that  compul- 
sory self-incrimination  is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  essence  of  that  decision,  nor  with  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals dealing  with  individuals.  In  one 
case  it  was  an  organization;  in  other 
cases  there  were  alleged  individual  Com- 
munists. You  cannot  have  them  incrimi- 
nate themselves,  under  the  Constitution. 
Any  student  of  that  document  knows  that 
quite  well. 

But  after  the  Board  languished  more  or 
less  helpless,  not  because  of  any  laches  or 
negligence  on  its  own  part,  but  because 
of  this  court  decision,  here  come  pro- 
posals, first,  to  resist  curing  the  act  and 
bringing  it  in  line  with  the  court  deci- 
sions: second,  by  a  bill  introduced  to 
abolish  the  Board,  and,  third,  by  a  sus- 
tained effort  to  deny  money  to  the  Board. 

That  is  what  we  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  introduction  of  S.  2171,  which  I  in- 
troduced. The  bill  was  designed  and  is 
designed  to  cure  the  damage  done  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  examine 
what  I  call  the  rather  picayunlsh  and 
frivolous  arguments  of  those  who  have 
been  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  hearings, 
and  it  has  been  alluded  to  only  in  the 
last  little  while  Well,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  who  Is 
also  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security 


Subcommittee,  had  this  to  say  In  re- 
marks that  otherwise  he  would  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  He  had  been  out  of 
town,  but  now  that  we  are  coming  to 
grips  with  it,  there  was  no  particular 
point  in  making  a  speech.  But  I  have  it 
here,  and  I  read  from  his  remarks.  There 
were  hearings  before  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  He  says: 

In  this  series  of  hearings  the  subcommittee 
held  public  hearing  sessions  June  23.  24.  27, 
and  29.  1966,  end  on  May  2,  May  9,  May  10, 
and  May  24.  1967.  The  subcommittee  also 
sent  questlonnaireB  to  many  legal  scholars 
throughout  the  country  and  received  numer- 
ous replies  which  have  been  placed  In  the 
committee's  hearing  records. 

The  subcommittee  staff  has  made  various 
studies  and  analyses  of  both  Internal  security 
laws  and  court  decisions  with  respect  to  such 
laws 

Well,  there  are  hearings,  about  10  days 
of  hearings,  before  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee. 

Now  let  me  refer  a  little  further  to 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman.  He  said: 

Accordingly,  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee acted  as  speedily  as  possible  after 
the  court  decisions  to  bring  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  full  committee.  The  leg- 
islation now  before  the  Senate  was  reported 
to  the  full  committee  as  an  original  sub- 
committee bill  before  the  end  of  March — 
that  is,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  U.S.A.  case 

The  chairman  goes  further.  He  says : 

This  legislation  did  not  receive  a  bill  num- 
ber until  It  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Dirk- 
sen as  S.  2171.  However,  the' legislation  was 
before  the  full  committee  and  on  full  com- 
mittee agenda  from  April  of  this  year  until 
It  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  committee  print 
of  the  bill,  because  I  have  it  here,  and  I 
want  all  the  world  to  see  that  there  was 
a  committee  print — obviously  undated — 
but  for  the  purposes  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  at  this  pwint  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 
[Confidential  committee  print,  Mar.  20.  1967] 

S.  — 
A    bill   to   amend   the   Subversive   Activities 

Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with  certain 

decisions  of  the  courts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  eec- 
tlon  2  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately following  paragraph  (15),  a  new  para- 
graph, as  follows: 

"(16)  The  findings  of  fact  contained  in 
paragraplis  (1)  through  (15)  of  this  section 
are  reiterated.  Recent  court  decisions  involv- 
ing the  registration  provisions  of  this  Act 
make  it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  such  Act  without 
the  requirements  of  registration.  Disclosure 
of  Communist  organizations  and  of  the 
members  of  Communist-action  organizations 
as  provided  herein  Is  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  welfare  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a1  By  changing  that  part  of  subsecUon 
(a)  thereof  beginning  with  the  first  word 
of  the  subsection  and  continuing  down  to 
subparagraph  (1)   thereof,  so  as  to  read: 
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"(a)  When  there  Is  In  efTect  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  determining  any  organization 
to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  it  shall  be 
unlawful — " 

(b)  By  changing  that  part  of  subparagraph 
(1)  of  subsection  ta)  thereof  which  precedes 
(A)  so  as  to  read: 

"(1)  For  any  member  of  such  organization, 
with  knowledge  of  notice  of  such  final  or- 
der of  the  Board — •". 

(c)  By  changing  that  part  of  subparagraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a:  thereof  which  precedes 
( A )  so  £is  to  read . 

"(2)  For  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  defense  facility,  with 
Icnowledge  or  notice  of  such  final  order  of 
the  Board — ". 

Sec.  3.  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  caption  to  section  9  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  is  amended  so 
as  to  read:  records  of  final  orders  of  the 
board;  pi'BLic  inspection;  reports  to  presi- 
dent AND  CONGRESS.":  and 

Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

"Sec  9.  (a)  The  Board  shall  keep  and  main- 
tain records,  which  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection,  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  organizations  as  to  which,  and  individ- 
uals as  to  whom,  there  are  In  effect  final  or- 
ders of  the  Board  Issued  pursuant  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  subsections  (g)  through 
ij),  Inclusive,  of  section  13.  or  subsection  (f) 
of  section  13A. 

"^b)  Copies  of  the  reports  and  orders  of 
the  Board  so  Issued  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Board  to  any  person  upon  request  and 
upon  the  payment  of  the  reasonable  costs 
thereof  as  then  currently  fixed  by  the  Board. 
"ic)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June 
1  of  each  year  (and  at  any  other  time  when 
requested  by  either  House  by  resolution)  a 
report  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
organizations  as  to  which,  and  all  individuals 
as  to  whom,  there  are  in  effect  such  final 
orders  of  the  Board." 

Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  Is  amended  as  follows:  the 
first  sentence  thereof  preceding  subparagraph 
( 1 1  Is  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"Sec.  10.  (a»  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
organization  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determin- 
ing It  to  be  a  Communist-action  organization 
or  a  Communist-front  organization — ". 

ibi  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  ( 1 )  thereof  is  amended 
to  read:  "Disseminated  by  .  an 

organization  determined  by  final  order  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to  be  a 
Communist-  organization:". 

(c)  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (2)  thereof  Is  amended 
to  read:  "The  following  program  is  spon- 
sored by  an  organization  de- 
termined by  final  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  to  be  a  Communist- 
organization  " 

Sec.  6.  Beginning  with  (J),  all  that  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  11  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  down  to  and  Including 
the  end  thereof  is  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
determining  such  org.inlzatlon  to  be  a  Com- 
munist-action or  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization." 

Sec.  7.  Beginning  with  (J),  all  that  of  sub- 
section (bi  of  section  11  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  down  to  and  including 
the  end  thereof  is  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
determining  such  organization  to  be  a  Com- 
munist-action or  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization." 

Sec.  8.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  12  of  the  Subver.-^lve  Activities 
Control  Act  Is  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"(2)  upon  application  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  section  13(a)   of  this 


title,  or  by  any  individual  under  section 
13(b)  of  tl:is  title,  to  determine  whether 
any  individual  is  a  member  of  any  orga- 
nization as  to  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  determining  such  orga- 
nization to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nization. ' 

Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(a)(1)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  he  shall  file 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upwn  such  orga- 
nization a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  organization  Is  a  Communist-action 
organization  or  a  Communist-front  organi- 
zation, as  the  case  may  be. 

"[II)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  individual  is  a 
member  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
finally  determined  under  this  section  to  be 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization,  he  shall 
file  with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  in- 
dividual a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  individual  Is  a  member  of  such  orga- 
nization. Each  petition  under  part  (I)  or 
part  (11)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  verified 
under  oath,  and  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral relies  In  support  of  his  prayer  for  the 
issuance  of  such  order." 

(b)  By  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(b)  Any  organization  as  to  which  there 
Is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  de- 
termining it  to  be  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion, and  any  individual  as  to  whom  there  is 
In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determin- 
ing him  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst- 
actlon  organization  may.  not  more  often 
than  once  In  each  calendar  year,  file  with 
the  Board  and  serve  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  petition  for  a  determination  that  such 
organization  no  longer  is  a  Communist  or- 
ganization (in  the  ca.°  of  organization  which 
has  been  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  be  one  of  the  types  of 
Communist  organizations)  or  that  such  In- 
dividual no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Each  petition  filed  under  and  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  verified 
under  oath,  and  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  facts  relied  upon  in  support  thereof. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition,  the 
Board  shall  serve  upon  each  party  to  such 
proceeding  a  notice  specifying  the  time  and 
place  for  hearing  upon  such  petition.  No 
such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  within 
twenty  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice." 

(c)  By  amending  that  portion  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (d)  thereof  which 
precedes  the  last  sentence  thereof  so  as  to 
read: 

"(2)  Where  an  organization  or  Individual 
declines  or  falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organization  or  Individual 
by  the  Board  In  proceedings  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall,  never- 
theless, proceed  to  receive  evidence,  make  a 
determination  of  the  Issues,  and  enter  such 
order  as  shall  be  just  and  appropriate.  Upon 
failure  of  an  organization  or  individual  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  accorded  to  such  or- 
ganization or  Individual  In  proceedings 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the 
Board  may  forthwith  and  without  further 
proceedings  enter  an  order  dismissing  the 
petition  of  such  organization  or  Individual." 

(d)  By  amending  subsection  (g)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(g)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  Is  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  It 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 


shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
organization  an  order  determining  the  or- 
ganization to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganization or  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion as  the  case  may  be; 

"(2)  that  an  individual  Is  a  member  of 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization,  it  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  Indi- 
vidual an  order  determining  such  individual 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization." 

(e)  By  amending  subsection  (h)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(h)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines— 

"(1)  that  an  organization  is  not  a  Oom- 
munlst-action  organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  It 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and 
shall  send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  or- 
ganization; 

■■(2)  that  an  individual  is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization,  it 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  In  which  it 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  indi- 
vidual." 

(f)  By  amending  subsection  (I)  thereof  so 
as  to  read : 

"(1)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  no  longer  Is  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  it  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  In  which 
It  shall  sUite  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  and  such  organization  an 
order  determining  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization 
or  Communist-front  organization  as  the  case 
may  be; 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  no  longer  is  a 
member  of  any  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion, it  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  In 
which  It  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  Attorney  General  and  such  indi- 
vidual an  order  determining  that  such  Indi- 
vidual no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization." 

(g)  By  amending  subsection  (J)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(J)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines— 

"1 1 )  that  an  organization  Is  a  Communlst- 
actlon  organization  or  a  Communist-front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cau.se  to  be  served  on  such  organi- 
zation an  order  denying  its  petition  for  a 
determln:aion  that  the  organization  no 
longer  Is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization 
or  a  Communist-front  organization  as  the 
case  may  be. 

■(2)  that  an  individual  Is  a  member  of  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization.  It  shall 
make  a  report  In  WTltlng  In  which  It  shall 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  an 
Individual  an  order  denying  his  petition  for 
a  determination  that  the  individual  no 
longer  Is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization." 

(h)  By  amending  subsection  (k)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(k)  When  any  order  of  the  Board  Issued 
under  subsection  (g),  (h).  (l).or  (J)  of  this 
section  becomes  final  under  the  provisions  of 
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section  14(b)  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  fact  that 
such  order  has  become  final,  and  publication 
thereof  shall  constitute  notice  to  all  persons 
that  such  order  has  become  final." 

Sec.  10.  The  seventh  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"If  the  court  shall  set  aside  an  order  issued 
under  subsection  (j)  of  section  13.  it  may, 
in  the  case  of  an  organization,  enter  a  Judg- 
ment requiring  the  Board  to  Issue  an  order 
determining  that  such  organization  no  longer 
is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  enter  a 
Judgment  requiring  the  Board  to  Issue  an 
order  determining  that  such  individual  no 
longer  Is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization." 

Sec.  11.  Section  15  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  by  proceedings  under  section 
13(a)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
has  been  finally  determined  by  the  Board  m 
carrying  out  Its  duties  under  subsection  (e) 
of  section  12.  to  be  a  'Communlst-actlon 
organization'  or  a  'Communist -front  organi- 
zation', and  as  a  result  of  such  determina- 
tion has  been  ordered  to  register,  the  Board 
shall  forthwith  modify  its  previously  issued 
registration  order  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conform  such  order  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13 (g I  hereof,  and  shall  forthwith  Include 
such  organization  on  the  record  maintained 
under  section  9:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  prevent  any  such  organization  from 
filing  a  petition  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  13. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  enactment  the  Board  and  the  At- 
torney General  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tins  Act 
as  herein  amended.  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  prior  to  this 
enactment  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  this  enactment.  The 
court  in  any  such  case  may  allow  such  mo- 
tion or  supplemental  pleadings  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conform  the  litigation  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  amended." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  there  were  hearings, 
plenty  of  hearings,  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  and  a  commit- 
tee print  from  which  to  work,  and  then 
it  went  to  the  full  committee,  and  there 
it  had  to  take  its  chances. 

In  connection  with  this  measure,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  it  is  signed  by  every  one  of 
the  10  members.  I  read  it  into  the 
Record: 

Resolved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
other  Internal  Security  laws.  That  the  at- 
tached original  bill  be  reported  favorably  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  such  bill,  together  with 
the  proposed  report  attached  thereto,  be  re- 
ported  favorably   to  the   Senate. 

Who  signed  that  resolution?  Senator 
E.^STLAND.  Senator  Dodd,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan.  Senator  Ervin.  Senator  Bayh, 
Senator  Smathers,  Senator  Hruska, 
Senator  Dirksen,  Senator  Scott,  and 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 

So,  you  see.  the  bill  is  very  honestly 
and  very  properly  here.  I  wanted  that 
noted  for  the  Record. 

I  go  further.  Mr.  President.  There  has 
been  much  talk  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  not  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. Well,  let  us  see  whether  or  not 


the  Attorney  General  was  summoned  to 
come  before  the  committee.  I  think  I 
have  his  letter  here  somewhere,  if  I  can 
find  it  among  these  papers.  But  there 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  dated 
April  13.  1967.  This  is  it; 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 

Attorney    General.    Department    of    Justice, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Attorney  General:  Enclosed  Is 
an  original  bill  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  from  its  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  together  with  a  Confidential 
Committee  Print  of  a  proposed  report  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  and  recom- 
mended for  transmission  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee to  the  Senate. 

At  Its  meeting  today  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee voted  to  call  upon  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  advise  the  Committee.  In  time  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  at  Its  meet- 
ing next  week,  whether  the  department  ob- 
jects to  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Because  of  the  time  factor,  it  is  requested 
that  the  departments  report  be  expedited 
and  submitted  to  the  Committee  not  later 
than  Tuesday.  April  18th. 

Best  personal  regards  and  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  O,  Eastland. 

Mr.  President,  what  more  do  you  have 
to  do  today  to  get  an  Attorney  General 
to  come  before  a  Senate  committee?  He 
did  not  come  We  told  him  time  was 
of  the  essence  and  we  said  we  wanted  the 
matter  expedited.  We  did  not  hear  from 
the  Attorney  General.  He  did  not  see  fit 
to  come  before  a  Senate  committee.  That 
is  his  business,  not  mine,  b;it  at  least  the 
country  will  know  he  was  asked  to  come 
up  and  he  decided  he  would  not  do  so. 

So  I  guess  that  should  dispose  of  the 
business  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  being  summoned  to  come  before  the 
committee. 

Now,  among  other  things.  I  see  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Main- 
land (Mr.  Tydings]  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  Senator  Tydings  contended  that 
the  bill  "contains  a  massive  loophole 
through  which  some  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  dangerous  Communists  today 
will  escape  the  exposure  this  amendment 
is  supposed  to  provide." 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  know  that  he 
had  such  solicitude,  and  it  astonishes  me 
not  a  little.  According  to  him  this  loop- 
hole arises  from  his  belief  that  the  world 
Communist  movement  has  changed  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  directed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  time  will  come 
when  Congress  can  investigate  the  need 
for  further  amendments  so  as  not  to 
bring  w-ithin  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
other  but  as  yet  undefined  categories  of 
organizations.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  not  a  continuing  and 
most  grave  danger  from  the  groups  oper- 
ating in  this  country  under  the  direction 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  whole  matter 
was  thoroughly  pone  into  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Se- 
curity Subdivision  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  a  memorandum  written  on 
behalf  of  the  then  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Hon.  Ramsey  Clark,  that  was 
filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the 
matt-er  of  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs  of  Amer- 


ica, and  others,  v.  Ramsey  Clark,  and 
others,  civil  action  1087-66. 

I  could  read.  I  suppose,  pertinent  items 
Into  the  Record  from  this  memorandum 
but  instead  of  that  I  shall  submit  the 
entire  memorandum  and  let  it  speak  for 
itself.  At  this  point,  in  coiuiectlon  with 
my  comment  on  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  had  to  say,  I 
submit  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  this  action  filed  in  the  District 
Court  in  the  EUstrlct  of  Columbia  en- 
titled W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, and  others,  plaintiffs,  v.  Ramsey 
Clark,  and  others,  defendants.  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  1087-66. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
In  the  U.S   District  Court  fob  the  District 

or    Columbia    W.E.B.    DuBois    Clubs    of 

America,    et    al  .    Plaintiffs,    v.    Ramsey 

Clark,  et  al..  Defendants — Civil  Action 

No.  1087-66 

reply   memorandum  for  the  detendant 
attorney  genlral 

This  memorandum  is  submitted  in  reply 
to  the  Supplemental  Memorandum  for  plain- 
tiffs submitted  pursuant  to  leave  granted  by 
the  Court  at  the  hearing  on  January  27.  1967. 

Plaintiffs'  Supplemental  Memorandum  ap- 
pears to  be  devoted  to  the  proposition  that 
the  "world  Communist  movement"  referred 
to  in  Section  2  of  the  Act  Is  no  longer  "mono- 
lithic" and  that,  for  that  reason  (apparently 
that  single  reason)  the  Act  is  no  longer  con- 
stitutionally valid.  For  this  plaintiffs  cite  the 
opinions  of  a  number  of  public  figures. 

Of  course.  Section  2  does  not  use  the  term 
"monolithic".  It  does  say  (Sec.  2(4)).  "The 
direction  and  control  of  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  Is  vestei-  in  and  exercised  by 
the  Communist  dictatorship  of  a  foreign 
country".  Nor  do  "direction  and  control" 
necessarily  imply  exclusive  direction  and  con- 
trol and  Sections  2(4),  (5).  and  (6)  clearly 
do  imply  that  there  Is  and  will  be  In  the 
future  more  than  one  "Communist  dictator- 
ship", 

In  the  language  of  Sections  2  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  the  facts  It  described,  and  on 
the  basis  of  which  It  acted,  would  change 
from  time  to  time,  perhapw  even  from  year 
to  year.  Not  all  the  facts  recited  In  the  Sec- 
tion are  equally  significant  or  equally  related 
to  the  purpose  of  the  legislation.  That  pur- 
pose was  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  the  evils  sought  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  Communist  movement.  It  would  be 
far-fetched  to  an  extreme  to  assume  that,  if 
.-"nd  when,  another  nation  than  Russia,  be- 
came a  leader  of  a  dissident  group  of  Com- 
munist nations,  that  that  fact  should  in- 
validate the  Act.  even  when  the  ties  and  rela- 
tionship between  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A..  and  the  Soviet  Union  remain  the 
same  Changes  In  descriptive  or  background 
facts  and  details  should  not  be  held  to  nul- 
lify an  Act  of  Cong^ress. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  appellants 
make  no  attempt  even  to  claim  that  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S. A  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Party 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  changed  at  all.  That  re- 
lationship was  the  motivating  factor  for  the 
Act. 

If  the  question  as  to  the  nature  or  control 
of  the  world  Communist  movement  "is  at 
least  debatable"  the  decision  is  clearly  one 
for  Congress.  "The  Inquiry  must  be  restricted 
to  the  Issue  whether  any  state  of  facts  either 
known  or  which  could  reasonably  be  assumed 
affords  support"  for  the  legislation.  United 
States  V  Carolene  Products  Co.,  304  U.S.  144, 
154. 

A  similar  argument,  with  respect  to  the 
same  legislative  findings  of  fact,  now  made 
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by  plaintiffs,  was  made  to  a  thre«-Judge  dis- 
trict court  In  this  District  in  1983  In  the 
case  of  Flynn  v.  Rusk.  219  F.  Supp.  709.  The 
Court  there  quoted  the  Supreme  Court's 
language  In  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  367  US.  I,  at  94-95: 
"It  Is  not  for  the  courts  to  re-examine  the 
validity  of  these  legislative  findings  and  re- 
ject them.  See  Harisiadea  v.  Shaughnessy.  342 
VS.  580.  590,  They  are  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive investigation  by  Committees  of  Con- 
gress over  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half. 
Cf  Nebbia  v  New  York.  291  US.  502,  516.  530. 
We  certainly  cannot  dismiss  them  ?,s  un- 
founded or  Irrational  Imaginings,  See  Ga'van 
V,  Press.  347  US.  522.  529:  American  Com- 
munications Assn.  V.  Douds.  339  U.S.  382,  388- 
389." 

The  three-Judge  court  In  Flynn  went  on  to 
state  the  rule  as  enunciated  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
In  Communist  Party  v  S.AjC.B  .  93  U.S.  App. 
DC.  66,  223  P.2d  531,  565  (1954)  :  "The  rule 
as  we  understand  It.  Is  that.  If  It  appears 
Congress  has  power  over  the  subject  matter 
of  a  statute  and  If  the  findings  of  fact  are 
not  baseless  but  are  based  upon  extensive 
Investigation,  the  courts  are  to  adopt  those 
findings." 

The  Act  under  Immediate  consideration 
was  passed  In  1950  based  on  the  legislative 
findings  of  Congress  promulgated  after  years 
of  receiving  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  International  Communist  movement.  Its 
characteristics,  methods  of  operation,  and 
objectives.  Since  that  time  this  country  has 
been  engaged  in  two  wars,  first.  In  Korea 
and  now  currently  In  Viet  Nam.  both  for 
the  purpose  of  stemming  the  tide  of  inter- 
national Comnaunlsm.  In  1962  we  experienced 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  brought  on  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  a 
missile  capability  within  100  miles  of  the 
United  States. 

Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  In  1950. 
Congress  has  had  the  standing  committee, 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  gathering  Informa- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress apprised  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
Communist  activities  generally.  These  com- 
mittees, of  course,  have  made  and  continue 
to  make  numerous  reports  which  discuss  the 
continuing  threat  of  Communism.  See.  for 
example,  the  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1965 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  House  Report  No.  1928,  89th  Con- 
gress, Second  Session.  And  see  a'.so  Senate 
Committee  print  entitled  "The  Trlcontl- 
nental  Conference  of  African,  Asian,  and 
Latin  American  Peoples",  a  staff  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate. 

The  Senate  staff  report  just  referred  to  con- 
cerns Itself  with  a  conference  which  took 
place  In  Havana,  Cuba  on  January  3.  1966. 
which  Is  characterized  by  the  report  as  "prob- 
ably the  most  powerful  gathering  of  pro- 
Communist.  antl-Amerlcan  forces  In  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  '  The  re- 
port points  out  that  the  Soviet  delegation. 
consisting  of  forty  delegates,  was  the  largest 
at  the  conference.  "Asian  countries  were  rep- 
resented by  197  delegates  while  African  coun- 
tries had  150,  and  the  27  Latin  American 
groups  comprised  165  delegates". 

Pages  one  and  two  of  the  Senate  staff  re- 
port state  the  following: 

"Salient  aspects  of  the  Conference  are  evi- 
denced as  follows: 

"The  public  posture  of  International  com- 
munism since  the  fictitious  burial  of  the 
Communist  International  has  been  that  It 
does  not  engage  In  subversion  or  violence.  At 
the  Havana  Conference,  all  pretense  of  non- 
intervention In  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
was  dropped,  and  the  delegates,  under  Moe- 


cow  leadership,  openly  committed  themselves 
to  the  overthrow  by  violence  of  all  those  gov- 
ernments which  do  not  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval. 

"The  Conference  established  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated general  headquarters  to  sup- 
port, direct.  Intensify,  and  coordinate  guer- 
rilla operations  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America, 

"Gave  communism  a  subversive  leverage 
surpassing  anything  It  has  heretofore  pos- 
sessed. Bringing  Into  the  Conference  fold 
militant  leftist  and  nationalist  movements 
from  many  countries  (which,  while  them- 
selves not  Communist,  share  the  antipathy 
of  the  Communists  towards  the  West  and 
towards  the  United  States,  and  support  the 
Communist-backed  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion"). 

"Havana  was  selected  as  the  headquarters 
for  International  subversion  and  guerrilla 
operations,  thus  making  a  de  facto  situation 
de  Jure  In  International  Communist  circles. 
"Immediately  following  the  Conference. 
the  Latin  American  delegations  met  and. 
after  reviewing  the  problems  of  'revolution- 
ary tactics  and  strategy.'  unanimously  voted 
to  establish  a  parallel  regional  organization, 
to  be  known  as  the  Latin  American  Solidari- 
ty Organization  (OLAS).  with  its  permanent 
headquarters  In  Havana. 

"Moscow  elbowed  the  Chinese  Communists 
out  of  the  No.  1  position  to  emerge  as  the 
undisputed  controlling  force  In  the  new  In- 
ternational apparatus  of  subversion. 

"On  the  Ideological  plane,  however,  Maoism 
emerged  triumphant,  as  the  speeches  of  the 
delegates  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Confer- 
ence attest 

"Castro,  who  has  heretofore  sought  to 
straddle  the  fence  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng.  has  now  openly  alined  himself  with 
Moscow. 

"The  actions  taken  by  the  Conference  point 
to  the  Inunedlate  and  massive  intensification 
of  terrorism  and  guerrilla  activity  through- 
out the  Americas,  as  well  as  In  Asia  and 
Africa. 

"The  Communists  were  able  to  get  the 
varied  leftwlng  and  radical-nationalist  par- 
ticipants In  the  conference  to  designate 
United  States  'imperialism'  as  enemy  number 
one  In  every  continent. 

'The  gravity  of  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Trlcontlnental  Conference  was  the  subject  of 
a  recent  study  prepared  by  the  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Security  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Its  sixth 
regular  meeting.  Its  study  concluded: 

"That  the  so-called  first  Afro-Aslan-Latln 
American  Peoples'  SoUdarlty  Conference  con- 
stitutes a  positive  threat  to  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  and.  on  the  hemisphere  level, 
represents  the  most  dangerous  and  serious 
threat  that  International  communism  has 
yet  made  against  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 
"It  Is  necessary  and  urgent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adequately  defending  democracy: 

"a.  That  the  (proven)  Intervention  of  com- 
munism in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  be  considered  an  aggression, 
since  It  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  hemisphere, 

"b.  That  the  American  governments  de- 
fine their  position  regarding  the  present 
treatment  of  every  kind  to  be  given  to  com- 
munism, and  that  they  consequently  adopt 
coordinated  measures  that  will  lead  to  the 
common  goals," 

Since  It  Is  clear.  In  the  language  of  Justice 
Frankfurter  In  the  Communist  Party  case, 
supra,  that  the  legislative  findings  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  "unfounded  or  irrational  Imagi- 
nings" and  since  It  is  also  clear  that  for  a 
decade  and  a  half  Congress  has  not  seen  fit 
to  repeal  or  modify  the  statute,  though  con- 
tinuously apprised  by  Its  Investigative  com- 
mittees of  the  current  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist movement,  the  legislative  findings 
are  binding  on  the  courts. 
It  should  also  be  noted  In  this  connection 


that  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  cre- 
ated the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  administrative 
hearings  required  by  the  Act.  The  appropri- 
ations necessary  to  continue  the  operation  of 
the  Board  have,  of  course,  been  made  from 
year  to  year  by  the  Congress,  which  In  and 
of  Itself  Is  sufficient  indication  that  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  regard  the  legislative  find- 
ings of  fact  contained  In  the  1950  Act  as 
being  of  continuing  vitality.  See  Brooks  v, 
Deuar.  313  U,S.  354.  361:  Fleming  v.  Motiawk 
Co..  331  U.S.  111.  116.  118;  Swayre  &  Hoyt 
Ltd.  V.  United  States,  300  U,S,  297,  301-303, 
J.  Walter  Yeagley. 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Kevin  T.  Maronet, 
Benjamin  C,  Plannacan, 
Attorneys.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Attorneys   for   the   Defendant    Acting 
Attorney  General. 

CERTIFICATE     OF     SERVICE 

I  certify  that  today  I  served  the  foregoing 
Reply  Memorandum  for  the  Defendant  At- 
torney General  on  plaintiffs  by  mailing, 
postage  prepaid,  copies  of  said  Memorandum 
to  Divld  Rein.  Esq..  711— 14th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  and  William  Kunstler. 
Esq.,  511 — 5th  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York, 
and  to  the  defendant  members  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  by  mail- 
ing, postage  prepaid,  copies  to  Frank  R 
Hunter.  Jr..  Esq.,  811  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W,. 
Washington,  DC 

Kevin  T,  Maroney, 
Attorney  for  the  Defendant 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  I  think 

that  will  dispose  of  that. 

Now,  the  distinguished  former  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  not  a  little  unvehement  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  this  subject  last 
Tuesday  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  pur- 
ported to  speak  authoritatively  and  with 
knowledge.  And  why  should  he  not? 
After  all.  he  has  been  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States, 

The  trouble  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  one  time  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  made  some  erroneous 
statements  of  fact,  and  his  speech  is 
misleading  in  many  parts,  I  am  certain 
there  was  no  intent  on  his  part  to  win 
over  an>-  Senator  by  deception  or  mis- 
statement, but  I  am  duty-bound  to  call 
out  what  I  think  are  the  errors  that  were 
made. 

The  bill  will  disclose  to  the  American 
people  those  groups  and  individuals  who 
seek  to  destroy  our  form  of  government 
It  does  so  merely  by  eliminating  from 
the  existing  law  the  unconstitutional 
requirement  that  after  the  Board  has 
determined  an  organization  or  individ- 
ual to  be  of  a  type  covered  by  the  law, 
such  group  or  person  must  register  with 
the  Attorney  General.  Otherwise,  the  ex- 
isting law  remains  unchanged. 

As  the  former  Attorney  General  knows, 
or  should  know,  determinations  are 
made  by  the  Board  only  upon  petitions 
that  have  been  submitted  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
presented  in  open  hearings  by  attorneys 
for  the  Department  of  Justice.  Most,  if 
not  all.  evidence  presented  by  those  at- 
torneys is  furnished  by  witnesses  and 
documents  obtained  through  the  inves- 
tigatory activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  None  of  this  Is  changed 
in  S.  2171.  It  is  a  simple  bill. 

Now  the  former  distinguished  Attor- 
ney General  builds  his  case  on  the  er- 
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roneous  premise  that  S.  2171  turns  the 
Board  into  a  solely  Investigatory  body. 
The  true  fact  is  that  the  board  has  never 
had  authority  to  investigate  and  will  not 
have  under  S.  2171, 

Under  present  law  the  Board  has  the 
duty,  as  I  have  said,  to  determine  on  pe- 
tition of  the  Attorney  General,  and  after 
full  and  open  hearings,  whether  an  or- 
ganization or  individual  is.  in  fact,  a 
type  defined  in  the  act.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  knows,  or  having  been  the  At- 
torney General  he  should  have  known, 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  is,  and  I  say  must 
remain,  to  combat  communism  by  dis- 
closure. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  knows  who  most  of  the 
Communists  are  in  this  country.  This, 
however,  does  not  do  the  public  any  good 
when  they  are  solicited  to  join  or  sup- 
port some  group  with  high-sounding  mo- 
tives but  which  is  actually  a  front  for  the 
Communist  Party, 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  a  room  full  of  files  on  the  subject. 
Surely  they  know  but  they  do  not  dis- 
close that  information.  What  is  the  pub- 
lic to  do  when  some  organization  under 
a  very  fancy  and  glossy  name  comes 
around  to  solicit  memberships  and  the 
average  citizen,  perhaps  is  taken  in  a 
little  by  the  fancy  and  high-sounding 
name  until  he  discovers  what  it  Is  all 
about, 

Mr.  President,  I  had  that  happen  on 
a  number  of  occasions  when  certain  con- 
stituents came  to  talk  to  me.  One  or  two 
in  particular  had  some  talent,  some 
energy,  and  some  knowhow,  and  they 
wanted  jobs  in  the  Federal  Government, 
If  there  were  jobs.  I  was  quite  willing  to 
help  them.  We  advanced  one  of  them 
along  because  he  was  an  attorney.  Then. 
I  discovered  he  was  a  m.ember  of  a  front 
organization,  so  I  had  to  hale  him  into 
my  Chicago  office.  I  said,  "Look  at  that 
file.  Is  that  true? 

He  said.  "It  is  true." 

I  said,  "Why  didn't  you  say  so?" 

"Well."  he  said,  "Senator,  if  the  truth 
has  to  be  known,  my  wife  likes  to  join 
these  organizations  for  the  social  pres- 
tige that  is  Involved,  and  that  is  how  I 
got  into  it," 

I  said,  "Yes,  and  you  did  not  tell  me," 

So,  we  see,  that  is  the  way  it  goes,  in- 
cluding members  and  sohciting  funds. 
The  FBI  knows,  but  the  public  does  not. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  bring  about 
exposure. 

It  does  not  do  college  students  any 
good  when  they  are  asked  to  join  a  group 
on  the  campus  which  is  operating  behind 
a  false  facade  in  an  effort  to  indoctrinate 
our  youths  and  make  Communists  out  of 
them, 

I  say  tell  the  American  public  which 
groups  are  Communist  or  are  being  run 
by  Communists  and  we  can  depend  on 
our  citizens  to  remain  loyal  to  their 
country  and  not  support  or  be  deceived 
into  supporting  tho.se  groups.  The  former 
Attorney  General  distorts  this  well  con- 
ceived and  fully  lawful  way  of  control- 
ling the  spread  of  the  tenacles  of  com- 
munism. He  says  that  those  of  us  who 
favor  S,  2171  are  seeking  to  deceive  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  the 


law^  will  assist  the  FBI  or  the  Attorney 
General  in  dealing  with  espionage  and 
saboUge — S.  14896, 

I  will  not  embellish  this  type  of  attack 
on  the  motives  of  the  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  indicated  support 
of  S.  2171  by  pointing  out  the  completely 
erroneous  nature.  I  say  merely  that  I 
have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
FBI  to  apprehend  and  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  obtain  the  convictions  of 
those  who  violate  the  criminal  laws  rela- 
tive to  sabotage  and  treason.  The  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  is  not  a 
criminal  statute.  Contrary  to  the  appar- 
ent views  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  act  does  have  a  strong  preventive 
effect.  The  more  the  growth  of  Commu- 
nist infiuences  in  this  country  is  limited 
by  exposure  it  is  fimdamental  that  there 
is  less  likehhood  of  sabotage. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  the  security 
of  the  country  is  not  preserved  by  appre- 
hending someone  after  he  has  blown  up 
a  munitions  plant.  It  perhaps  should  be 
added  that  in  August  1966  the  then  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States,  now 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  stated  in  a  brief  filed  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  that — 

The  existence  of  criminal  statutes  dealing 
with  acts  of  sabotage  and  espionage  In  de- 
fense plants  could  properly  be  regarded  as 
Inadequate  protection  lor  these  vital  fa- 
cilities. 

A  distorted  theme  throughout  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General's  speech  was  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI 
have  not  received  any  information  from 
the  Board  in  17  years  that  had  not  been 
uncovered  in  other  ways.  Again,  he  knows 
or  should  know  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  proceedings  is  not  to  obtain  in- 
formation for  the  FBI.  Just  the  reverse, 
the  purpose  of  Board  determinations  is 
to  make  available  to  the  American  people 
such  facts  about  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy as  have  been  obtained  by  the  FBI 
and  can  be  established  by  a  due  process 
hearing  and  according  to  settled  legal 
principles.  These  include  the  right  of  any 
group  or  individual  to  confront  those  who 
furnished  information  to  the  FBI  so  as  to 
assure  a  full  and  true  disclosure  and  not 
be  termed  Communist  on  incomplete  or 
Insufficient  facts. 

It  would  take  too  much  of  the  Senate's 
time  to  go  through  Senator  Kennedy's 
speech  and  point  out  all  of  the  erroneous 
statements.  He  questions  the  legality  of 
the  definition  of  a  Communist-action  or- 
ganization because  of  vagueness  when  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  and  specifi- 
cally upheld  the  definition  against  that 
specific  attack.  He  implies  that  the  Board 
imposes  the  sanctions  which  apply  to 
organizations  once  they  have  been  deter- 
mined to  come  within  the  act.  This  is  not 
true.  The  sole  function  of  the  Board.  I 
repeat,  is  to  hold  hearings  and  make  de- 
terminations on  the  facts  when  petitioned 
to  do  so  by  the  Attorney  General, 

How  wrong  can  one  who  should  know 
be  when  he  says,  and  I  quote,  "The  In- 
ternal Security  Act  contains  a  number 
of  sanctions  which  the  SACB  would  still 
be  apparently  free  to  impose  on  those 
whom  it  investigates,"  The  fact  is  that 
the  sanctions,  such  as  denial  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  to 


those  who  remain  members  of  a  Com- 
munist-action organization  after  the  or- 
ganization has  been  determined  to  have 
that  status,  are  completely  separate  and 
apart  from  the  disclosure  aspects  for 
which  the  Board  holds  hearings.  More- 
over, the  statute  specifically  provides  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  sanctions  Is  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Board 
plays  no  part  in  enforcement. 

Finally,  a  few  words  on  the  smoke- 
screen which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  joined  in  attempting  to  build  around 
S.  2171.  This  is  the  myth  that  the  bill 
should  be  sent  back  to  oommlttee  for 
further  hearings. 

On  May  24,  1967,  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  completed  intensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  "Gaps  in  In- 
ternal Security  Laws,"  S,  2171  is  an  out- 
growth of  those  hearings  at  which  many 
exf>ert  witnesses  testified.  S.  2171  closes 
one  of  the  gaps  that  was  emphasized  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  It  closes  a  strictly  legal 
gap.  not  one  based  upon  the  need  for 
findings  of  additional  facts.  It  closes  the 
gap  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  does  so  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 
court  of  appeals. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  speaking  with  re- 
gard to  section  15  of  the  present  act.  The 
present  amendment  purports  to  amend 
only  subsections  <ai  and  ib)  of  section 
15  and  leaves  out  the  penalty  provision 
of  subsection  ici  of  the  present  act. 

I  have  a  minor  amendment  which  I 
think  would  take  care  of  that.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  leave  out  the  penalty  provision  of  sub- 
paragraph ic  of  section  15. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  was  the  desire 
of  the  Board,  because  they  are  going 
right  back  on  one  thing  and  only  one 
thing;  namely,  exposure.  The  penalty 
provision  must  be  read  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  original  act  was  compul- 
sory. Insofar  as  registration  is  concerned, 
if  they  were  contumacious  about  it.  and 
would  not  register,  obviously  a  penalty 
would  have  to  be  invoked.  But,  I  have 
followed  the  advice  of  the  Board  with 
respect  to  that. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  that  kind 
of  amendment  not  be  submitted, 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  Then,  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear,  this  is  not  due  to  any  legis- 
lative drafting  oversight.  The  Board 
would  rather  get  away  from  the  penalty 
provision  of  section  15' o  of  the  present 
act  because  of  recent  court  decisions.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  Simply  because 
we  cannot  compel  them  to  register. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  notice  also,  that  the 
pending  bill  purports  to  delete  the  term 
"Communist  infiltrated  organizations" 
from  section  5  of  the  present  act,  I  am 
sure  that  this  was  a  conscious  decision, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these 
particular  organizations  are  the  very 
kind  which,  under  the  guise  of  some  high 
sounding  name,  solicit  money  from  un- 
witting people  to  finance  their  activities. 
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Is  it  true  then  that  this  term  was  left 
out  for  essentially  the  same  reason,  that 
is,  that  it  was  not  thought  enforceable? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  make  absolutely 
certain  that  there  was  clear  conformity 
in  every  respect  with  the  decision  of  the 
courts,  so  that  the  Board  would  not  be 
hamstrung  in  Its  endeavors. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  It  was  the  Senator's 
feeling  that  if  this  was  included,  it  might 
conflict  with  the  finding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  render  the  complete  constitu- 
tional character  of  the  Board,  as  the 
Senator  envisioned,  void;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  could  be.  I  cannot 
pass  on  it  absolutely,  as  the  Senator 
Itnows. 

Ml  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know.  The  Sen- 
ator's decision  might  be  as  gocd  as  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Well,  there.  I  am 
afraid,  the  Senator  might  flatter  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  really  more  con- 
cerned about  dropping  the  penalty  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (c>  of  section  15  of 
the  present  act.  Since  this  is  a  Senate 
bill,  however,  it  may  be  possible,  either 
In  the  House  or  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee, to  work  that  part  over. 

I  do  have  a  short  statement  I  should 
like  to  make  with  respect  to  the  blil. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Just  let  me  comment 
on  what  the  Senator  has  said  about  the 
House. 

Mr  President,  there  were  50  identical 
bills  actually  introduced  in  the  House  on 
the  subject.  The  House  committee  has 
acted  on  H.R.  12601.  That  bill  has  49 
sponsors.  They  can  have  only  50  under 
the  House  rale. 

Now.  I  understand  it  is  a  far  more 
drastic  bill  than  what  we  are  seeking  in 
the  Senate.  But  there  will  be  action  in 
the  House,  just  as  surely  as  I  stand  in 
this  Chamber  in  shoe  leather.  Then,  of 
course,  the  outside  frame  of  those  two 
bills  Will  become  the  domain  of  Congress. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  include 
other  items  if  there  is  any  necessity  to 
do  so. 

I  have  one  other  thing 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very  much 
tiie  Senators  answers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unamnious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars  and 
two    articles    published    in    Stars    and 
Stripes;  a  release  from  the  Veterans  of 
World   War   I;    two   releases    from   the 
American   Legion;    a   release   from   the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  a 
letter  from  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society  of  the  United  States;  a 
telegram  from  the  national  director  of 
legislation    of    the    Disabled    American 
Veterans;   a  release  from  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans;  a  resolution  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;   an   article 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  August  16.  1967;  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Au- 
gust 16,   1967;   an  article  published  In 
the  Baltimore  Sun  on  August  16,  1967; 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  August  16.  1967;  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  16.  1967;  an  article  written  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  who  Is  a  syndicated 
columnist,  which  was  published  in  the 


Washington  Evening  Star  on  August  15. 
1967;  and  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  July  30, 
1967,  in  the  nature  of  a  book  review  on 
a  book  entitled  "Road  to  Revolution," 
WTitten  by  Philip  Abbott  Luce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[A  news  release  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States] 

VFW     SUPPORTS     SVBVERSn'E    ACTrVITIES 

Control  Board 
Washington,  D.C.  July  24.— The  National 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Leslie  M.  Fry,  Reno,  Nevada, 
today  announced  ■'full  support  of  the  U.S. 
government's  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board." 

Commander  Fry  said  the  VJ.W.'s  action  Is 
necessary  •'because  the  present  effort  to  dis- 
ci edit  or  abolish  the  Board  has  already  been 
seized  upon  in  the  continuing  efforts  of  Com- 
munist elements  In  this  country  to  do  just 
that." 

In  his  statement  the  V.F.W.  Commander 
noted  that  the  present  attack  on  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  followed  the 
President's  appointment  and  the  Senate's 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Simon  McHugh.  formerly 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  as  one 
of  the  Board  members. 

"The  McHugh  appointment,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is  incidental 
to  the  issue  of  the  oompelltng  need  for  the 
continued  existence  and  functioning  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,"  Com- 
mander Fry  said.  "Those  who  are  out  to  de- 
stroy this  antl-Communlst  government  agen- 
cy are  simply  using  the  McHugh  issue  as  a 
pretext  and  smoke  screen  for  their  attack 
on  the  Board." 

Amplifying  the  V_P.W.  position.  Com- 
mander Fry  said,  "we  of  the  VJ.W.  vigorously 
support  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  because  it  Is  needed  In  the  Interests 
of  the  defense  of  our  government.  This  Board 
is  the  only  agency  In  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government  for  determining  and  in- 
forming the  American  {jeople  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  Communists  and  other  subversive 
groups  working  for  the  destruction  of  our 
goveri.ment." 

Continuing.  Commander  Fry  emphasized: 
"It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  this  attack 
on  the  Board  comes  at  this  very  time  when 
the  Board  Is  putting  the  public  spotlight  on 
the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  which  have  been 
agitating  so  viciously  against  our  Nation';; 
stand  against  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam. 

"Obviously.  If  the  enemies  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  are  successful  in 
destroying  the  Board,  they  will  be  successful 
In  protecting  the  OuBois  club  organization 
and  Its  reported  pro-Communist  actlvltler, 
aimed  at  the  American  Youth. 

"We  of  the  V.F.W.  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  our  country  are  entitled  to  know  who  those 
are  who  are  trying  to  destroy  our  country. 
This  Is  a  primary  and  necessary  function  of 
the  S^ibverslve  Activities  Control  Board. 

"To  cut  its  appropriation  or  eliminate  it 
would  assist  the  Communists  and  handicap 
patriotic  Americans." 

Continuing.  Commander  Pry  said,  "the 
V.F.W.  believes  that  Instead  of  the  Board 
being  undercut  or  destroyed  when  it  Is  so 
critically  needed,  it  should  be  strengthened. 
At  the  present  time,"  he  pointed  out,  "there 
are  two  bills  pending  before  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  functions  and  status  of  the 
Board.  These  bills,  essentially  the  same,  have 
been  Introduced  by  a  total  of  about  50  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  This  underlines  the 
non-poUtlcal  nature  of  the  support  of  the 
Board. 

"The  V.F.W.  takes  this  position  for  a  very 
basic  reason.  At  a  time  when  American  fight- 


ing men  are  dying  to  resist  Communlsr  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam,  we  must  keep  our  faith 
with  them  by  resisting  Communist  subver- 
sion at  home. 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  to  help  our  citizens  in 
this  sacred  endeavor.  Our  citizens  must  not 
be  deprived  of  their  right  to  know  who  the 
Communist  elements  are.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  have  tills  Information, 
which  they  can  get  only  through  the  exist- 
ence of  the  SubverElve  Activities  Control 
Board." 

(From  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Aug.  10.  1967) 

VFW    Supports   Subversive   Activities 

Control  Board 

The  National  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Leslie  M.  Fry,  has 
announced  "full  support  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's Subversive  Activities  Control  Board." 

Commander  Fry  said  the  VFW's  action  is 
necessary  "because  the  present  effort  to  dis- 
credit or  abolish  the  Board  has  already  been 
seized  upon  in  the  continuing  efforts  of  Com- 
munist elements  in  this  country  to  do  Jus". 
that." 

In  his  statement  the  VFW  commander 
noted  that  the  present  attnck  on  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  followed  the 
President's  appointment  and  the  Senate's 
confirmation  of  Simon  McHugh,  formerly  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  as  one  of 
the  Board  members. 

SMOKE    screen 

"The  McHugh  appointment  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is  incidental 
to  the  issue  of  the  compelling  need  for  the 
continued  existence  and  functioning  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Bo.ard."  Com- 
mander Fry  said.  "'iTiose  who  are  out  to 
destroy  this  antl-Communlst  government 
agency  are  simply  using  the  McHugh  issue 
as  a  pretext  and  smoke  screen  tor  their  at- 
tack on  the  Board." 

Amplifying  the  VFW  position.  Commander 
Fry  said:  "It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that 
this  attack  on  the  Board  comes  at  this  very 
time  when  the  Board  Is  putting  the  public 
spotlight  on  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  which 
have  been  agitating  so  viciously  against  our 
Nation's  stand  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Viet  Nam. 

Obviously,  if  the  enemies  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  arc  succefsfiil 
In  destroying  the  Board,  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  protecting  the  DuBols  club  orga- 
nization and  Its  reported  [iro-Communiit 
activities  aimed  at  the  American  youth. 

"We  of  the  \TW  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  our  country  are  entitled  to  know  who 
those  are  who  are  trying  to  doFtroy  our  coun- 
try. This  is  a  primary  and  necessary  function 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

"To  cut  Its  appropriation  or  eliminate  it 
would  assist  the  Communists  and  handicap 
patriotic  Americans." 

BOARD    NEEDED 

Continuing,  Commander  Fry  said,  "the 
^T^V  believes  that  Instead  of  the  Board  being 
undercut  or  destroyed  when  it  is  .so  critically 
needed.  It  should  be  strengthened.  At  the 
present  time."  he  pointed  out,  "there  are  two 
bills  pending  before  Congress  to  strengthen 
the  functions  and  status  of  the  Board.  These 
bills,  essentially  the  same,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  a  total  of  about  50  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  This  underlines  the  non-pollti- 
cal  nature  of  the  support  of  the  Board. 

"The  VFW  takes  this  position  for  a  very 
basic  reason.  At  a  time  when  American  flght- 
ingmen  are  dying  to  re.sist  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Viet  Nam,  we  must  keep  our 
faith  with  them  by  resisting  Communist  sub- 
version at  home. 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  to  help  our  citizens  In 
this  sacred  endeavor.  Our  citizens  must  not 
be  deprived  of  their  right  to  know  who  the 
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Communist  elements  are.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  have  this  information, 
which  they  can  get  only  thru  the  existence 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board." 

(From  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Aug.  24,  1967) 
Subversive  Control  Board  Wins  Support  of 
VFW 
Francis  W.  Stover,  National  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Un-American  .'ictlvl- 
tles  Committee  on  Aug.  17  relative  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Stover  cited  the  position  of  the  VFW  in  the 
following  statement: 

By  way  of  Introduction,  the  membership  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  is 
near  an  all-time  high — almost  1.400.000.  Our 
membership  h^s  always  deeply  concerned 
Itself  with  the  menace  of  Communism  and 
all  other  subversive  organizations,  whose  de- 
clared intent  and  purpose  has  been  to  vio- 
lently overthrow  our  Government  by  any 
method  or  means,  which  they  may  deern 
appropriate. 

It  was  this  kind  of  background  and  history 
which  led  our  membership  to  strongly  sup- 
part  the  creation  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  in  1950.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  this 
Board  was  to  reveal  to  the  American  people 
the  Communist  front.  Communist-infiltrated 
organizations,  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munist organizations  because  such  groups 
and  persons,  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
Congress,  constituted  a  real  and  continuing 
danger  to  our  National  welfare.  Again  the 
VFW  lent  its  fullest  support  when  legislation 
.imendlng  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
Board  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  1954 
It  has  come  a.s  a  shock  to  our  organization 
to  learn  that  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  this  90th  Congress  which  would  abolish 
this  Board.  We  welcome,  therefore,  the  legis- 
lation which  is  before  you  which  will  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  Board  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose and  Intent  of  the  Congress  when  it 
est  ihlished  this  Board. 

Our  organization  is  controlled  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  mandates  adopted  by  the 
delegates  to  our  most  recent  National  con- 
vention. Many  of  our  members  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  lack  of  activity  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  when  our  conven- 
tion was  held  In  New  York  City,  August. 
1966 — Just  about  a  year  ago.  As  a  result  of 
this  concern  over  the  weakening  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  which  had  shrunk  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  this  Board,  our  organization 
adopted  a  resolution,  identified  as  No.  268 
entitled  "To  Strengthen  Internal  Security 
Act",  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  have  greatly  weakened  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  and  strong  supporters 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  amend- 
ments thereto  since  that  time;  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
always  led  the  fight  to  expose  and  identify 
Communists  and  others  who  would  under- 
mine and  destroy  our  Government  and  way 
of  life;   and 

Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  In  the  89th 
Congress  a  bill,  H.R.  16584,  which  would 
greatly  strengthen  and  improve  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  overcome  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  greatly  weak- 
ened the  Internal  Security  Act;  now,  there- 
fore 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  67th  National  con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  supports  H.R  16584  and  works 
for  its  advancement  and  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  together  with 
a  host  of  other  resolutions,  which  indicates 
the  great  concern  of  our  organization  with 
Communism  and  its  threat,  both  external 
and   internal   to  the   American   way  of   life. 


we  strongly  support  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  bills  before  this  Committee. 

We  do  not  come  here  as  experts  but  only 
to  lend  our  support  to  legislation  which  will 
make  the  Board  effective  In  registering  Com- 
munists and  other  subversives,  as  de-lned  in 
this  legislation,  so  that  the  American  people 
can  know  who  they  are  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  a  danger  or  threat 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  is  the 
only  agency  in  the  Executive  branch  which 
has  the  authority  to  provide  this  type  of 
information  to  the  American  public. 

The  Board,  however,  does  not  operate  in 
the  dark — behind  closed  doors.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  provides  a  full  and  fair  hearing  If 
there  ever  was  one.  It  is  a  quasi-court  which 
can  hear  and  decide  cases  only  after  they 
have  been  brought  before  the  Board  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  All 
hearings  are  public.  Like  a  court  proceeding, 
there  are  reporters  who  keep  a  stenographic 
record  of  all  that  is  said  and  copies  of  the 
hearings  are  printed.  The  Board,  before  it 
makes  its  decision,  must  make  written  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  Lastly 
and  most  important,  any  final  decision  or 
order  by  the  Board  is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view and  when  appealed  the  Board's  orders 
cannot  become  effective  until  they  have  been 
reviewed  and  sustained  by  the  court. 

During  the  past  17  years,  this  Board  has 
performed  a  magnificent  contribution  in  ex- 
posing Commumsts  and  others  of  the  same 
ilk  as  defined  by  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
Unfortunately,  the  language  of  the  Act  has 
been  construed  on  several  occasions  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  which  has 
greatly  diminished  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  and  apparently  has  been  a  great  deter- 
rent to  the  Attorney  General  in  bringing 
more  cases  before  the  Board.  Coupled  with 
this  are  the  long  and  lengthy  appeals  which 
have  kept  the  orders  of  the  Board  tied  up 
In  the  courts  for  long  periods  during  which 
it  was  inadvisable  to  proceed  with  similar  or 
other  cases  until  a  final  decision  bad  been 
handed  down  by  the  court. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  little  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  Is  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  that  this  legislation  should  be 
favorably  considered  and  reported  by  this 
Committee.  Something  is  wrong  with  the 
present  law  and  should  be  remedied  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Because  there  haven't 
been  any  or  many  cases  before  a  court  of 
law  doesn't  mean  that  we  want  to  destroy  or 
eliminate  the  court.  Rather  we  want  to 
strengthen  the  court.  Similarly,  we  want  to 
strengthen  the  Board  so  that  it  can  do  the 
Job  Congress  intended  back  when  it  estab- 
lished the  Board  in  1950. 

(A  news  release  from  the  National  Head- 
quarters, Veterans  of  World  War  I,  U.S.A.. 
Inc..  July  25.  1967) 

William  H.  Walker.  National  Commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S  A.. 
Inc..  defends  the  organization  known  as  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  cur- 
rently under  attack  and  Investigation  by  the 
Congress. 

Commander  Walker  stated.  "In  these  peri- 
lous times,  when  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  a 
mighty  struggle  against  Communism  in  a 
country  half-way  around  the  world,  as  well  as 
uprisings  of  devious  nature  right  here  in  our 
own  United  States,  surely  a  group  born  and 
created  to  control  subversive  activities  Is 
needed  more  than  ever." 

The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  fought 
against  principles  not  unlike  those  practiced 
by  subversive  groups  today,  and  agree  that 
such  groups  now  agitating  against  our  Na- 
tlon"s  stand  on  Communism  should  be  made 
known  to  the  people  of  our  country,  and  this 
is  the  work  of  the  Subversive  Acti^'lties  Con- 
trol Board,  an  agency  hamstrung  in  Its  efforts 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  one  that  Is  dlrely 
needed  to  help  us  safeguard  the  things  we 
hold  most  dear. 


"It  is  our  understanding  that  taere  are 
measures  now  before  the  Congress."  said 
Commander  Walker,  "which  would  open  the 
way  for  this  group  to  work  more  effectively, 
and  this  organization  supports  such  legis- 
lation. " 

"Surely,"  continued  the  Commander,  "the 
abolishment  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  for  determining 
and  informing  the  American  people  of  the 
Identity  of  Communists  and  other  subversive 
groups  working  for  the  destruction  of  our 
government.  Is  definitely  not  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  this  country.  We  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  vigorously  support  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  because  we 
feel  its  need  In  pointing  out  subversive  In- 
fluences whose  purpose  it  is  to  destroy  our 
government  which  we  have  defended  and  are 
defending  on  fields  of  battle  to  this  day." 

I A  news  release  from  the  American  Legion. 
National  Public  Relations  Division) 

National  Commander  of  thx  American  Le- 
gion, John  E  Davis.  Defines  Legion  Op- 
position TO  CtTRRENT  ErTORTS  To  ABOLISH 
the   StTBVERSIVE    ACTrvlTIES   CONTROL    BOARD. 

Now  Before  the  Congress 
W.ASHiNGTON,  DC.  July  25.  1967 — John  E. 
Davis  (N.D.).  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion,  said  today  "The  American 
Legion  supports  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  and  believes  that  current  ef- 
forts to  abolish  It  are  not  In  the  best  Interests 
of  this  country." 

Commander  Davis  pointed  out  that  the 
American  Legion  supported  the  enactment  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  which  es- 
tablished the  SACB'  and  that  the  Legion's 
position  has  not  changed. 

Commander  Davis  said  that  the  criticism 
directed  at  the  Board  by  Its  opponents  to  the 
effect  that  the  Board  has  accomplished  little 
if  anything  since  its  creation  "is  unfair."  The 
SACB  is  governed  by  the  statute  establishing 
it.  he  said,  and  It  cannot  act  unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Attorney  General  The  Board 
is  not  a  free  agent.  The  Board"s  alleged  lack 
of  accomplishments  over  the  years.  Com- 
mander Davis  emphasized,  has  been  due  to 
time  consuming  litigation  In  the  courts  by 
those  called  to  appear  before  the  Board  and 
the  resulting  court  decisions  declaring  por- 
tions of  the  statute  unconstitutional.  The  at- 
tempts by  the  Board  to  require  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  to  register 
wl'th  the  Board  and  its  current  effort  with  re- 
spect to  the  WEB  DuBols  Clubs  of  America 
'"are  prime  examples."  the  Commander  said 
"At  the  present  time."  Commander  Davl? 
said.  "legislation  is  pending  in  the  House  to 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  so 
that  the  unconstitutional  features  will  be 
eliminated  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
Board  to  function  as  Congress  Intended  It 
to  do." 

The  Commander  said  "at  a  time  when  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  Is 
accelerating  Its  activity  on  the  campuses  of 
American  universities,  and  elsewhere,  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  American  public 
to  eliminate  the  SACB  which  Congress  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  making  a  public 
record  of  these  subversive  activities." 

[From  the  ANfV'ETS  National  Headquarters] 
Statement    by     AMVETS'    National    Com- 
mander A.  Leo  Anderson,  Issued  July  25. 
1967 

AMVETS"  National  Commander  A.  Leo  An- 
derson on  behalf  of  his  organization  today 
strongly  urged  the  support  of  the  bipartisan 
measures  presently  before  Congress  which 
are  intended  to  provide  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  with  the  requisite  au- 
thority to  permit  its  functions  as  origlnaUy 
intended  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

This  Board  is  the  only  existing  arm  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  scrutiniz- 
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Ing  and  recommending  specific  action  against 
subversive  groups  and  activities  whose  aim 
l3  the  destruction  of  the  Internal  security  of 
this  Country. 

Commander  Anderson  said,  "When  each 
day  reveals  ever  more  clearly  the  probable 
existence  of  a  "Fifth  Column"  directly  work- 
ing against  our  Country's  policies  In  the 
Vietnam  Conflict  and  Us  strong  stand  In  for- 
eign policies  all  over  the  world,  we  believe 
that  the  Board  should  be  strengthened  In 
Its  authority  to  function  more  effectively 
than  ever. 

"The  sudden  emergence  of  local  pressure 
for  the  Board's  abolishment  at  a  time  when 
well  organized  'PUth-Column-type'  terror 
and  public  disorder  Is  taking  place  Is  too 
much  of  a  coincidence  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"The  growing  vlolsnce  and  malicious  de- 
struction of  property  and  disregard  of  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  average  citizen  reveals 
the  type  of  communistic  guerrilla  tactic 
which  has  become  familiar  throughout  the 
world" 

Anderson  recommends  most  strongly  the 
continuation  and  enlargement  of  th«  au- 
thority of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  permit  It  to  function  In  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Nation's  Internal  Security  In 
the  crisis  which  Is  obviously  here  today 

Anderson  said.  "I  firmly  believe  that  It  Is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  make  known  his 
support  of  the  Board  so  that  we  may  keep 
faith  with  otu-  young  men  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  other  troubled  areas  throughout 
the  world,  by  maintaining  here  at  home  the 
constant  vigilance  required  to  assure  peace 
and  tranquillity  despite  the  planned  activi- 
ties by  subversive  orgajilzatlons  attempting  to 
weaken  the  support  required  to  carry  out  our 
National  policies  to  successful  conclusions." 

Statement  From  the  Mn.rr.\RT  Order  of  the 
Pttrpi-E  Heart.  July  25,  1967 

The  National  Commander  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  P\irple  Heart.  John  H  Biu-gess. 
Daytona  Beach.  Florida,  today  gave  his  "un- 
qualified" endorsement  and  support  to  the 
U.S.  Government  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  (SACBi . 

"With  the  threat  of  Communism  spread- 
ing throughout  the  world  and  the  new  mili- 
tancy of  the  communists  in  Asia.  Africa  and 
even  South  America,  the  American  people  re- 
quire the  services  of  this  Board."  Commander 
Burgess  said. 

"There  h.is  been  a  concerted  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  SACB,"  Commander  Burgess 
pointed  out.  "Even  reputable  newsp.ipers 
have  referred  to  the  p.anel  as  useless.  How- 
ever, recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  have 
played  a  large  part  in  making  the  Board  in- 
effective. Pending  now  before  Congress  are 
two  bills  which  would  correct  the  wording 
of  the  law  under  which  the  Board  operates, 
and  return  It  to  Ite  former  status" 

Comjnander  Burgess  contended  that  the 
American  people  deserve  to  know  what  or- 
ganizations are  Communist  or  serve  as  a 
Communist-front,  "Only  through  the  actions 
of  the  Board  appointed  in  1950  by  Congress 
have  the  American  people  been  alerted  to  the 
actions  of  some  organizations  which  front  as 
patriotic  while  serving,  what  Commander 
Burgess  termed,  "two  masters." 

"There  Is  a  continuous  alert  that  must  be 
maintained  by  our  people  and  our  Govern- 
ment against  those  who  would  destroy  our 
way  of  life  and  replace  It  with  foreign  al- 
legiance to  Communist  power.  The  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  this  task." 

"With  the  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  SACB  was  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion by  requiring  Communists  to  register. 
the  SACB  has  been  stymied  to  a  degree  in 
Its  work  of  protecting  this  nation  from  Com- 
munist Infiltration." 

"With  our  active  effort  In  South  VIet-Nam 
against  Communist  aggression,  we  here  at 
home  have  a  new  obligation  to  flght  this 
threat  within  our  own  nation,"  Commander 


Burgess  said.  "I  feel  that  the  SACB  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see 
their  hands  tied  by  the  recent  court  rulings. 
However,  the  new  bills  pending  in  Congress, 
If  passed,  will  restore  the  SACB  to  Its  former 
position  of  vigilance  and  protector  of 
democracy." 

Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
SocrETT,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Chartered  by  the  Congress, 

July  26. 1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Society  would  like  to  express 
Its  support  for  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  The 
Board's  efforts  to  protect  the  security  of 
our  Government  and  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  American  way  of  life  shotild 
not  go  unrewarded.  We  trust  that  the  Board 
win  be  permitted  to  continue  effectively  for 
years  to  come. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Kelly. 

President. 

Denver,  Colo., 

July  29.  1987. 
John  Mahan, 

Chairman,  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  Washington,  D.C: 
The  preconventlon  National  Executive 
Committee  meeting  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has  Just  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution  whereas  the  price  of 
liberty  Is  known  to  be  eternal  vigilance  and 
whereas  freedom  Is  threatened  by  commu- 
nist aggression  abroad  and  communist  In- 
spired subversion  at  home  and  whereas  our 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to  fully 
inform  the  people  of  the  existence  of  their 
enemies  wherever  they  may  be  found  so  they 
can  effectively  resist  enemy  activities  at 
home  as  our  men  In  uniform  are  deterring 
them  overseas  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Vets  that  the  U.S.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  be  supported  In  Its 
patriotic  endeavors  to  Investigate  and  pub- 
licize those  Internal  subversive  groups  and 
organizations  which  seek  the  destruction  of 
our  Government  and  be  It  further  resolved 
that  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
be  strengthened  In  whatever  way  Is  neces- 
sary so  It  may  continue  to  perform  Its  work 
effectively  In  the  vital  interest  of  the  defense 
of  our  Nation. 

Charles  L.  Hxtber. 
National  Director  of  Legislation,  Disabled 
American   Veterans. 

I A  news  release  from  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  Washington.  DC.  July  25,  1967] 
Tlie  National  Commander  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans.  U.S.A.,  today  threw  the  weight 
of  his  organization  "In  support  of  the  U.S. 
government's  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board." 

"It  has  become  obvious,"  Commander 
Riley  said,  "that  a  deliberate  campaign  is 
under  way  to  discredit  the  SACB  In  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  its  effectiveness." 

"This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  It 
Is  vital  that  this  Board  continue  Us  im- 
portant work  of  Identifying  and  exposing 
those  in  our  nation  who  are  actively  work- 
ing to  destroy  our  government" 

We  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  recognize 
that  America's  enemies  are  not  always  to  be 
found  on  the  battlefield.  The  danger  from 
within  Is  as  great  as  that  from  without.  We 
must  always  be  on  guard  against  those  for- 
eign-controlled political  groups,  or  Com- 
munist-dominated or  infiltrated  groups  that 
seek  to  overcome  us  through  subversion. 

The  dlsbandment  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  would  be  a  victory. 
Indeed,  for  those  elements  which  operate  In 
darkness  and  flourish  In  secrecy.  They  can- 


not thrive  In  the  light  of  public  exposure, 
and  so  they  resist  any  disclosure  of  their 
activities  and  any  revelation  of  their 
purposes. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans,  therefore,  not 
only  vigorously  oppose  any  weakening  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  but  also 
urge  Congress  to  reinforce  Its  ability  to  func- 
tion effectively  by  passing  the  amendments 
now  pending  before  It. 

It  is  Important  that  the  SACB  be  allowed 
to  continue  Its  work.  The  people  have  a 
right,  for  example,  to  be  told  more  about 
the  activities  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs, 
which  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  assisted  In 
exposing,  which  have  so  flagrantly  opposed 
our  nation's  commitment  against  the  forces 
of  Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam.  And, 
it  Is  this  organization  which  the  Board  now 
Is  Investigating. 

As  the  sole  Executive  agency  charged  with 
Identifying  subversive  groups  operating  In 
America  today,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  Is  vital  to  the  Interests  of  the 
defense   of   our   government. 

We  strongly  support  Its  continued  oper- 
ation and  vigorously  commend  its  purposes. 

Since  this  organization  exposed  the  Du- 
Bols group,  we  would  be  glad  to  provide  you 
with  such  data  as  we  have  collected. 


October  23,  1967 
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Resolution 

Whereas,  our  nation  Is  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict against  forces  of  aggression  In  Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas,  that  battle  Is  recognized  as  bur 
part  of  our  continuing  struggle  against  a 
world-wide  Communist  conspiracy  to  crush 
freedom  wherever  it  may  exist;  and 

Whereas,  our  nation  has  an  obligation  to 
those  men  and  women  who  have  fought  for 
her  liberty  in  the  past  and  who  defend  her 
principles  today  to  expose  those  who  seek  to 
subvert  her  from  within,  as  well  as  to  resist 
those  who  threaten  Democracy  from  without; 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  21st  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
that  the  U.S.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  be  supported,  strengthened  and  con- 
tinued so  that  It  may  effectively  perform  Its 
vital  task  of  Identifying  and  publicizing  those 
subversive  groups  and  organizations  In  our 
nation  who  actively  work  to  destroy  our 
government. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Aug.  16.  19671 
Strong  Support  Won  by  Subversives  Board 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
target  of  an  abolition  campaign  among  fome 
members  of  Congress,  has  picked  up  strong 
support  within  three  Important  Senate  and 
House  committees  and  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

In  a  fast  round  of  developments  yester- 
day: 

1.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved. 11-2,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  of  Illinois 
to  strengthen  the  board  by  allowing  it  to 
Identify  subversives  without  requiring  Their 
formal  registration. 

2.  The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  opened  public  hearings  on  a  bill 
even  stronger  than  the  Senate  measure,  amid 
indications  It  would  be  reported  to  the  floor 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

3.  Several  members  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  which  must  approve 
the  SACB's  budget  request  Indicated  they 
would  support  the  agency's  proposal  for 
$295,000  In  operating  funds  for  the  current 
year 

4.  J.  Walter  "yeagley,  assistant  attorney 
general  for  Interna]  security,  told  the  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  that  he  "cer- 
tainly could  not  support  anything  In  favor 
of  abolishing  the  board"  because  "It  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  public  service." 

Yeagley,  representing  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  the  hearing,  was  the  first  adminis- 


tration official  to  comment  publicly  on  the 
board's  future  since  the  SACB  became  the 
center  of  a  controversy  almost  one  month 
ago. 

The  dispute  was  the  result  of  President 
Johnson's  nomination  of  Simon  F.  McHugh 
Jr.  to  a  five-year  term  as  one  of  the  five 
board  members.  McHugh.  29,  was  named  to 
the  J26,000-a-year  post  less  than  one  year 
after  he  married  the  former  Victoria  Mc- 
Cammon,  a  one-time  personal  secretary  to 
the  President. 

Several  members  of  Congress  charged  that 
McHugh 's  White  House  connections  were  his 
only  qualification  for  the  Job  They  de- 
manded abolition  of  the  board  on  grounds 
it  had  not  held  any  hearings  In  the  last  22 
months. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  D-Wls.,  only  critic 
of  the  SACB  to  appear  before  the  Appropri- 
ations subcommittee  yesterday,  called  on  it 
"not  to  appropriate  one  penny"  for  the  board 
because  "Its  pwwers  are  virtually  defunct 
and  Its  annual  activities  add  up  to  little  more 
than  zero." 

Proxmlre  said  it  was  "time  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade — the  SACB  Is  dead  and  any  threat  to 
otir  society  from  communism  can  be  handled 
legally  and  effectively  by  the  police,  such 
federal  agencies  as  the  FBI  and  the  courts 
of  this  nation." 

However,  several  subcommittee  members 
disagreed.  Senate  Major  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana  acknowledged  that  "little 
has  been  done  over  the  past  several  years" 
but  added: 

"I  think  It  should  be  enlarged  In  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  If  that  Is  not 
done,  then  it  seems  consideration  should  be 
given  to  Its  abolition,  but  I  think  the  SACB 
should  be  kept  alive  pending  a  determination 
by  Congress." 

Even  stronger  support  for  the  agency  came 
from  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska.  R-Neb..  who 
said:  "The  Communist  conspiracy  should  be 
exposed  and  Identified."  and  from  Sen.  John 
L.  McClellan,  D-Ark..  who  said:  "We  are  find- 
ing alibis  by  the  dozen  not  to  do  anything 
about  lawlessness  In  this  country." 

The  board  was  established  in  1950  to  hold 
hearings  on  complaints  filed  by  the  Justice 
Department  alleging  that  an  Individual  or 
organization  was  engaged  In  Communist  or 
Communist-front  activities.  If  an  affirma- 
tive finding  was  reached,  the  law  required 
registration  of  the  person  or  group  Involved. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  16,  1967 1 

Unit  Votes  Bill  To  Keep  Life  :n  Dormant 

SACB 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

The  Subversive  Activities  C-ontrol  Board, 
which  has  not  held  a  hearing  for  nearly  two 
years,  may  emerge  with  new  life  from  recent 
moves  to  abolish  It. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
approved  a  bill  that  will  keep  the  Board  In 
business  with  changes  designed  to  comply 
with  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  Board  would  still  continue  to  hold 
quasi-Judicial  hearings  on  cases  referred  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Issue  findings 
for  public  exposure  of  Communist  and  Com- 
munist-front organizations.  But  the  pro- 
posed legislation  abolishes  the  registration 
requirement  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  under  Fifth  Amendment 
protection  against  self-incrimination. 

MANSFIELD     BACKS     MOVE 

At  a  hearing  before  a  Senate  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee.  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.)  backed  the 
move  to  revitalize  the  SACB  and  "fill  the 
void  left  by  the  courts." 

He  called  for  legislation  along  the  line  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee-approved  bill, 
which  was  Introduced  by  Sen,  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen  (R-ni.). 

His  comment  came  as  the  subcommittee 
heard  from  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.). 


who  wants  to  abolish  the  SACB.  which  was 
created  under  the  1950  Internal  Security  Act. 
Proxmlre  urged  the  subcommittee  to  cut 
every  penny  possible  out  of  the  SACB's  re- 
quest for  $295,000.  He  said  "its  annual  activi- 
ties add  up  to  little  more  than  zero  '  and 
Its  five  Board  members,  who  receive  $26,000 
a  year,  are  "virtually  unemployed." 

spotlight    on    ACTIVITIES 

The  move  to  abolish  the  SACB  came  after 
the  spotlight  was  thrown  on  its  activities  by 
the  furor  over  the  recent  appointment  of 
Simon  P.  McHugh.  Jr.,  to  the  Board.  He  is 
the  husband  of  a  former  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

It  was  apparent  yesterday  that  many  of 
the  subcommittee  members  did  not  agree 
with  Proxmlre  that  the  answer  was  to  abol- 
ish the  Board  since  it  was  stripped  of  most 
of  Its  power  by  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark. >.  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  sharply  questioned 
Proxmlre  on  the  Wisconsin  Senator's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Board's  activities  be  transferred 
to  the  Justice  Department.  McClellan  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's conducting  hearings  on  charges  that 
it  filed. 

Support  for  the  SACB  also  came  from  a 
Justice  Department  official.  J.  Walter  Teag- 
ley.  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Internal  Security  Division,  said  the 
Board  has  proved  useful  In  public  exposure 
of  Communists  and  their  organizations. 

At  one  point,  McClellan  asked  Yeagley 
whether  Stokley  Carmlchael  can  be  prose- 
cuted for  anti-American  speeches  made  in 
Havana. 

Yeagley  said  It  was  his  personal  opinion 
that  Carmlchael's  statements  could  not  be 
proved  a  clear  and  present  danger  within  the 
meaning  of  Federal  law  since  the  Black 
Power  leader  was  talking  to  Cubans. 

On  the  House  side  yesterday  Bep.  Joe  Pool 
(D-Tex.i  Introduced  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  empower  Congress  to  designate  cer- 
tain acts  as  a  cause  for  revocation  of 
citizenship. 

[From    the    Baltimore    Sun,    Aug.    16,    1967] 
Boost  Is  Given  Board  for  Subversh'e  Con- 
trol— Senate  Judiciary  Panel  V'otes  New 
Power  for  Group  Many  Have  Sought  To 
Abolish 

(By  Nathan  Miller) 
Washington,  August  15. — The  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  voted  11  to  2  today  to 
give  new  life  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board — under  fire  since  President 
Johnson  named  the  husband  of  his  former 
secretary  as  a   $26.000-a-year  member. 

Under  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen (R..  HI.)  the  board's  function  would  be 
to  expose  Communists  and  Communist  or- 
ganizations by  holding  hearings  on  charges 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  under 
which  the  board  was  set  up.  would  be 
amended  to  eliminate  a  requirement  that 
groups  found  to  be  Communist  register  with 
the  Justice  Department.  This  procedure  was 
ruled  illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1965. 

PUBLIC   exposure 

Dirksen's  bill  Is  designed  to  conform  to 
the  Court  decision  while  preserving  a  means 
of  publicly  exposing  Communists. 

SaJicUons  against  members  of  such  orga- 
nizations would  be  triggered  by  the  board's 
findings    Instead   of    the    registration    order. 

Among  the  major  sanctions  are  require- 
ments that  members  of  such  organizations 
cannot  work  in  designated  defense  areas  and 
cannot  work  for  the  Federal  Government  un- 
less they  disclose  their  membership. 

Senator  Tydlngs  (D  ,  Md.)  and  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.)  voted  against  the 
bill. 

The  sp)Otllght  was  put  on  the  board's  lack 
of  activity  by  the  appointment  of  27-year-old 


Simon  P.  McHugh,  Jr..  and  his  nomination 
which  was  whisked  through  the  Senate. 

Board  members  had  complained  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  had  Immobilized  It, 
and  there  have  been  numerous  demands  that 
Congress  abolish  it.  most  recently  from  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  (D.,Wls.). 

BACKED    BY    MANSFIELD 

Today  Proxmlre  called  upon  a  subcommit- 
tee holding  hearings  on  a  $330,000  budget 
request  for  the  board  to  "slash  every  cent 
possible  from  this  wasteful  extravagance. 
...  It  Is  as  If  we  had  a  full-time,  five-man 
court  without  a  single  case  before  it,  and 
none  likely  to  come." 

But  Senator  Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.),  the 
majority  leader,  told  the  same  subcommittee 
that  the  activities  of  the  board  should  be 
"enlarged  in  authority"  by  congressional 
action. 

On  the  House  side,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  which  also  began  hear- 
ings on  the  registration  bill,  was  told  by 
R-epresentatlve  Hall  (D.,  Mo.)  that  the  meas- 
ure would  help  McHugh   "earn  his  salary" 

He  urged  that  In  addition  to  concentrating 
on  Communists  the  bill  should  broaden  the 
board's  activities  to  coverage  to  require  reg- 
istration of  "those  who  preach  murder,  riot, 
sedition  and  anarchv  " 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  16, 

1967] 
The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
would  be  put  back  into  action  under  a  bill 
approved,  11-2,  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Under  the  measure,  introduced  by 
GOP  Leader  Dlrksen,  the  board  would  Issue 
findings  on  whether  organizations  were  Com- 
mimlst-domlnated.  but  such  groups 
wouldn't  have  to  register  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  board  has  been  largely  dormant 
since  such  registration  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional. Some  have  suggested  abolishing  the 
board. 


jF^om  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Aug.   16,   1967] 

StTBVERsrvE    Control    Board    Gets    Shot    in 

Arm 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
yesterday  to  give  new  life  to  the  dormant 
Subversive  Control  Board.  A  similar  bill  was 
considered  In  the  House. 

The  board  came  under  congressional  at- 
tack recently  when  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed to  It  a  new  member.  Simon  P.  Mc- 
Hugh. husband  of  one  of  his  former  White 
House  secretaries. 

Critics  not  only  questioned  Mr.  McHugh's 
qualifications  but  said  his  $26.000-a-year  sal- 
ary was  a  waste  of  money  because  the  board 
had  virtually  nothing  to  do  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  ruled  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional to  require  subversive  groups  or 
persons  to  register  themselves  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  Senate  Committee  approved  leg- 
islation yesterday  to  permit  the  board  to 
hold  hearings  on  Justice  Department  charges 
that  certain  persons  are  affiliated  with  com- 
munist or  other  subversive  groups. 

If  they  are  found  subversive,  the  board 
under  the  bill  could  order  sanctions  against 
them,  such  as  prohibiting  them  from  work- 
ing In  defense  areas  or  from  holding  Federal 
Jobs  unless  they  openly  disclose  their  mem- 
bership. 

The  bill,  Introduced  by  Sen.  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen,  was  approved  11  to  2  It  was  op- 
posed by  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.. 
Mass.).    and   Joseph    D.   Tydlngs    (D..   Md). 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16.  1967] 
SuB\'ERsnrE    Control    Board    Mat    Remain 
Alut: — Senate  Panel  Votes  Against  Abol- 
ishing .Agency — House  Unit  Stitdies  Se- 
curity Act 

Washington,  August  15. — The  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  voted  today  to  revive  the 
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activities  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  rather  than  abolish  the  agency. 

The  action  came  as  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  opened  hearings 
on  similar  legislation  designed  to  reactivate 
the  Internal  security  Act  of  1950,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  virtually  inop- 
erative. 

The  Senate  legislation  would  bypass  re- 
Btrtcllons  placed  on  the  board  by  three  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  by  amending  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  to  eliminate  from  tlie 
board's  JurUdlction  the  authority  to  issue 
orders  requiring  Communlst-afflUated  groups 
to  register  with  the  Justice  Department 

The  board  would  retain  its  authority  to 
hold  hearings  on  charges  brought  by  the 
Justice  Department  and.  If  it  finds  that  any 
groups  are  Communist,  Communist-domi- 
nated or  Communist-Infiltrated,  to  expose 
them  publicly. 

PROXMIXE   ASKS  SLASH 

The  committee  vote  of  11  to  2  came  after 
Senator  William  Proxmlre  urged  an  Appro- 
priations subcommittee,  which  is  considering 
a  $330,000  budget  request  for  the  board,  to 
"slash  every  cent  possible  from  this  waste- 
ful extravagance." 

House  committee  hearings  on  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Edwin  E.  WUlls,  of  Louisiana. 
the  chairman,  and  others,  appear  to  be  call- 
ing for  action  similar  to  the  Senate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  would  require  the  board  to 
determine  the  Identity  of  members  of  Com- 
munist organizations  and  would  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  enter  these  names  In  the 
public  register. 

"Instead  of  requiring  the  member  of  regis- 
ter we  would  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
keep  a  list."  "If  I  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  I  too  would  have  held  that 
admitting  to  be  a  Communist  is  so  degrading 
that  a  person  should  not  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit It." 

ALLUDES   TO    PUBLlCrTy 

Mr  WlUls  also  said  the  bill  would  give  the 
flve-member  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  which  administers  the  act.  something 
to  do.  He  alluded  to  recent  publicity  concern- 
ing President  Johnson's  appointment  of 
Simon  P  McHugh  Jr  ,  the  husband  of  a  for- 
mer secretary  to  the  President,  to  the  board 
at  a  salary  of  $26,000  a  year. 

"It  dlsturbe  me  no  end  to  hear  people 
holler  politics  and  go  after  the  hide  of  the 
S.A  C.B  ,"  Mr.  'Willis  said.  "It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  S.A. C.B.  that  It  Is  not  busy  " 

The  first  witness.  Representative  Durward 
G.  Hall.  Republican  of  Missouri,  suggested 
that  the  legislation  be  broadened  to  Include 
the  registration  of  all  those  "who  In  fact 
preach  murder,  riot,  sedition  and  anarchy." 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  observed 
the  emergence  of  a  new  type  of  subversive 
organization,  the  militant,  violent  orientated 
racist  groups  which  advocate  guerrilla  war- 
fare within  our  cities,"  he  said. 

Mr  Willis  agreed  that  "subversive  ele- 
ments are  far  broader  than  Communists" 
but  reminded  Mr.  Hall  that  the  committee 
would  go  Into  subversive  elements  Involved 
In  racial  rioting  In  separate  heaxlngs  tha-t 
will  begin  later. 

He  noted  that  the  committee  staff  had 
been  investigating  s'abverslon  In  racial  dis- 
orders for  10  months 

"We  are  going  to  hold  hearings  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may,"  Mr  Willis  said. 
During  the  hearing,  a  group  called  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Abolish  H.U_A.C.  distrib- 
uted copies  of  a  critique  of  the  bill  by  Vern 
C  luntryman.  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 

Mr  Countryman  wrote  that  the  bill  would 
"irastically  abridge  freedom  of  speech"  and 
was  "patently  Inadequate  to  overcome  the 
constltutlor.al  and  operational  defects  in  the 
McCarran  Act.  though  they  may  Inspire  the 
members  of  the  board  to  restlr  themselves 
for  a  new  round  of  harassing  but  ultimately 
bootless  activity." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  15,  19671 

New  Bill  May  Givi!;  SACB  Fresh  Ij:ase  on 

Life 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  or 
what  little  remains  of  It.  occupies  a  pleasant 
suite  on  Vermont  Avenue.  From  the  spacious 
windows  of  their  paneled  offices,  the  board 
members  can  catch  a  nice  glimpse  of  La- 
fayette Square.  It  Is  about  all  they  have  to 
look  at. 

Created  by  Congress  In  1950.  the  board  to- 
day is  Just  about  defunct.  In  the  17  years  of 
its  precarious  existence,  the  agency  has  dealt 
with  only  68  proceedings.  Its  orders  languish 
unobeyed.  The  last  petition  It  received  from 
the  attorney  general,  directed  against  the 
W.E.B.  Du  Bols  Clubs,  was  filed  In  March  1966. 
The  board  has  not  conducted  an  evidentiary 
hearing  In  more  than  two  years. 

As  the  workload  has  declined  from  nil  to 
nothing,  the  staff  has  dwindled  sadly.  Once 
the  board  had  two  hearing  examiners;  now  It 
has  none.  Thirteen  employes  have  been  rtffed, 
as  the  saying  goes.  In  the  last  two  years.  Apart 
from  the  five  board  members,  each  of  them 
drawing  $26,000  a  year,  only  nine  employes 
remain.  They  rattle  around  In  the  empty  of- 
fices, contemplating  the  puzzles  of  21-down 
and  14-across.  and  praying  that  Congress  will 
bring  the  agency  back  to  life. 

Bills  now  pending  In  the  House  and  Senate 
would  have  that  effect.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  has  scheduled 
hearings  this  week  on  one  of  these  measures, 
sponsored  Jointly  by  25  Democrats  and  25 
Republicans.  Peering  through  the  smoke  of 
this  summer's  riots,  one  perceives  a  strong 
probability  that  the  bill  will  pass. 

In  my  own  view,  the  bill  ought  to  pass. 
Given  a  workable  law.  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  surviving  court  attack,  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  is  capable  of  per- 
forming a  useful  Job.  Here  and  there  in  the 
country,  one  may  encounter  a  few  children 
who  doubt  the  existence  of  an  Internal  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Grown  men  know  better. 
In  his  Just-publlshed  book.  "Road  to  Revolu- 
tion." former  Communist  Phillip  Abbott  Luce 
has  provided  chilling  documentation  of  a 
danger  that  Is  real  and  not  Imagined. 

Under  existing  law.  the  SACB  Is  helpless  to 
cope  with  the  danger.  The  1950  act  was  based 
on  a  scheme  of  registration.  The  board  was 
to  receive  petitions  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, asking  that  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals be  tagged  as  Conununlst;  If  so,  they  were 
to  register  as  such.  But  In  a  series  of  deci- 
sions, dragged  out  over  17  years,  the  courts 
now  have  declared  the  registration  require- 
ment void 

In  place  of  this  requirement,  the  pending 
bills  contemplate  a  new  procedure.  The  board 
could  not  order  anyone  to  do  anything.  It 
could  only  hear  evidence  and  come  to  "deter- 
minations." If  the  board  determined  that  an 
organization  was  a  Communist  front,  or  so 
deeply  infiltrated  that  It  was  under  Commu- 
nist control,  the  board  would  Issue  a  pro- 
nouncement to  that  effect.  The  stigmatized 
organization  thereafter  would  have  to  Iden- 
tify its  propaganda,  In  the  fashion  of  foreign 
agents,  with  a  notation  of  the  SACB's  find- 
ing. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  this  scaled-down 
procedure  might  win  approval  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  Its  5—4  decision  of  1961, 
suspending  the  registration  plan,  the  court 
seemed  to  agree  that  once  the  objection  of 
self-incrimination  was  removed,  a  federal 
disclosure  law  might  well  be  upheld. 

Such  an  approach  likely  would  command 
strong  support  In  Congress.  Senator  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen,  R-ni.,  last  month  made  It  clear 
that  he  would  not  stand  by  quietly  "and  see 
the  board  shoved  into  Umbo."  Veterans' 
groups  are  clamoring  for  the  board's  con- 
tinued existence  The  general  feeling  on  the 
Hill  is  to  abolish  the  SACB  or  give  it  some- 
thing to  do.  Every  Moloitov  cocktail  contrlb- 


Uites  to  the  board's  rising  pro6i>ect  for  sur- 
vival. 

As  a  general  proposition,  conservatives  and 
liberals  alike  are  opposed  to  government 
meddling  In  private  organizations.  Such  a 
complaint  has  no  relevance  here.  These  Com- 
munist fronts  are  not  private  or«;anlzations. 
They  are  the  troublemaklng  hands  and  arms 
of  the  International  Communist  apparatus. 
A  Congress  dedicated  to  truth-ln-labellng 
should  not  hesitate  In  giving  the  SACB  new 
power  to  pin  on  some  labels  where  the  peo- 
ple can  see  them. 

(From  the  Washington  I  DC.  I  Star. 
July  30,  1967] 
New  Whittakef 
("Road    to   Revolution."   By   Phillip   Abbott 
Luce.  Viewpoint  Books  165  pages.  Paper- 
back, $1) 

Already  called  the  "Whlttaker  Chambers" 
of  his  generation,  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  has 
chosen  an  appropriate  time  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  second  book,  "Road  to  Revo- 
lution." 

In  the  midst  of  1967's  "long  hot  summer." 
Luce  has  provided  us  with  a  first-hand  re- 
port of  the  perspective  in  which  such  events 
are  held  by  Communists,  to  whom  they  are 
"rebellions,"  and  not  riots.  Beyond  this,  his 
message  Is  an  alarming  one.  It  describes  In 
great  detail,  and  with  thorough  documenta- 
tion, the  plans  for  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
streets  of  our  cities  already  devised  by  do- 
mestic radicals. 

Phil  Luce  at  29  is  a  former  leader  of  the 
"New  Left,"  organizer  of  two  student  trips 
to  Cuba  In  1963  and  1964,  an  officer  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  and  editor  of  Its 
monthly  magazine.  Progressive  Labor,  until 
his  defection  in  January,  1965  He  has  written 
about  his  experiences  in  his  first  book.  "The 
New  Left."  and  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
his  disillusionment  with  communism  came 
when  he  found  himself  "involved  In  a  series 
of  plans  In  which  the  participants  hiid  no 
idea  of  the  consequences  ...  I  left  when  it 
became  obvious  that  the  individual  lives  of 
the  members  of  FL,  let  alone  society,  meant 
less  than  an  abstract  Communist  catechism 
as  envisioned  by  the  'gurus'  of  the  move- 
ment." According  to  Luce  his  defection  ranks 
him  "somewhere  near  President  Johnson  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover"  as  the  'most  maligned 
enemy"  of  PL. 

STOBEB  C0NS 

Progre-sslve  Labor,  the  pro-Communist 
Chinese  offshoot  of  the  United  States  Com- 
munist Party,  passed  a  resolution  at  Its  1965 
national  convention  stating  that  "black  lib- 
eration" was  the  path  for  the  coming  guer- 
rilla war  In  the  United  States,  "The  key 
to  revolution  in  the  United  States,"  the  con- 
vention declared,  "lies  within  the  Interlock- 
ing Interests  in  the  black  liberation  move- 
ment and  the  working  class  struggle  for 
socialism." 

Just  before  the  Harlem  riots  of  1964,  Wil- 
liam Epton,  vice  chairman  of  PL.  said  this  to 
an  open  air  rally:  "We  will  not  be  fully  free 
until  we  smash  this  state  completely  and 
totally  ...  In  the  process  .  .  .  we're  going  to 
have  to  kill  a  lot  of  these  cops,  a  lot  of  these 
Judges,  and  we'll  have  to  go  against  the 
army."  Epton  was  later  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  criminal  anarchy. 

Luce  states:  "While  I  was  an  officer  of 
PL.  I  learned  of  a  number  of  projects  in 
which  people  where  being  prepared  for  a 
future  guerrilla  operation.  Not  only  did  we 
store  guns  In  New  "i-ork  City,  but  target  prac- 
tice was  held  on  Long  Island  prior  to  the 
Harlem  riot.'s  I  was  personally  asked  to  find 
a  hiding  place  suitable  for  target  practice. ' 

Another  of  the  organizations  planning  such 
violent  activity  Is  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  known  as  RAM.  Max  Stanford, 
leader  of  the  group,  said  that  "the  black 
revolution  will  use  sabotage  in  the  cities- 
knocking  out  the  electrical  power  first,  then 
transportation  and  gruerrllla  warfare  in  the 
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countryside   of    the   South.    With   the   cities 
ix)werless,  the  oppressor  will  be  helpless," 

VIOLENCE     PLANNED 

Luce  points  to  a  third  organization  which, 
he  says,  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  this 
guerrilla  movement — the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  no  longer  either 
nonviolent  or  dominated  by  students.  He  re- 
ports an  August  29.  1966  SNCC  fund-raising 
dinner  In  Harlem  that  featured  an  Interest- 
ing trio  of  speakers — Stokely  Carmlchael, 
then  chairman,  along  with  Max  Stanford  of 
RAM  and  William  Epton  of  PL.  Carmlchael 
said  that  In  "Cleveland  they're  building 
stores  with  no  windows.  All  brick.  I  don't 
know  what  they  think  they'll  accomplish.  It 
Just  means  we  have  to  move  from  Molotov 
cocktails  to  dynamite."  He  added:  "They 
say  we're  stupid  and  don  t  do  anybody  any 
good  and  we  deserve  to  be  called  that,  be- 
cause If  we  had  any  sense  we'd  have  bombed 
these  ghettos  long  ago  " 

Luce  makes  It  clear  that  most  Negro  lead- 
ers have  condemned  the  concept  of  "black 
power,"  and  the  exhortation  to  violence.  As 
a  result,  they  are  as  much  the  targets  of 
violence  as  the  white  conununlty.  Only  re- 
cently members  of  RAM.  Including  Max  Stan- 
ford, were  arrested  in  an  assassination  plot. 
The  targets:  Roy  WUklns  of  the  NAACP  and 
Whitney  'i'oung  of  the  Urban  League. 

Phil  Luce  repeatedly  stresses  that  Com- 
munists do  not  begin  trouble  but  take  ad- 
vantage of  It,  Incite  It,  and  exploit  It.  He  un- 
derstands, as  some  seem  not  to.  that  there 
are  real  grievances  In  the  ghettos,  lack  of 
Jobs,  poor  housing,  inadequate  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Yet  otherB  tend  to  minimize  the  In- 
fluence of  these  radical  organizations  and 
their  very  real  plans  for  revolution  on  our 
city  streets. 

In  a  balanced  and  provocative  volume,  he 
does  not  blame  all  evil  on  "outside  agita- 
tors." Yet  the  public  should  understand  the 
plans  which  Communists  have  for  our  cities. 
Phase  one,  as  recent  violence  Indicates,  has 
already  occurred  Armed  with  Luce's  warn- 
ing and  our  own  awarenes-s  of  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved,  we  may  yet  be  able 
to  avoid  phase  two, — Allan  C.  Brownfeld, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator,  is  It  not  true 
that  the  letter  which  he  received  from 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  states: 

The  bill  provides  the  Attorney  General 
"shall  file  .  .  "  proceedings  with  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  under  the 
standards  set  forth.  If  It  becomes  law.  S.  2171 
will  be  enforced.  Proceedings  will  be  initi- 
ated with  the  Board  as  evidence  warrants, 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
standards  of  the  Act. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  author  of  this  pro- 
posal, if  he  can  conceive  of  any  Attor- 
ney General  answering  this  any  differ- 
ently. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  after  all.  when  we 
ask  the  Attorney  General  to  enforce  the 
law.  that  is  his  job?  His  job  is  that  of 
principal  enforcing  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

He  did  not  say  a  word  about  whether 
he  welcomed  the  bill,  or  whether  the  bill 
would  help  in  the  fight  against  Internal 
communism."  but  he  did  say: 

Proceedings  will  be  Initiated  with  the 
Board  as  evidence  warrants,  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  standards  of  the  act. 


What  we  have  done,  last  week,  is  to 
place  in  the  Record  argument  after  argu- 
ment by  some  of  the  most  distingmshed 
constitutional  authorities  in  the  country 
that  the  law  will  still  have  serious  con- 
stitutional defects. 

The  law  cannot  be  enforced  because  it 
does  have  those  constitutional  defects. 
I  submit  that  when  the  Attorney  General 
says  that  proceedings  will  be  initiated 
consistent  with  the  Constitution,  he  is 
not  telling  us  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  feels  that  he  can  comply  with 
the  Constitution:  that  he  can,  in  fact, 
enforce  the  law,  that  he  will  use  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
colloquy  on  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  the  balance  of 
this  colloquy  be  on  my  time  or  the  time 
of  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
from  now  on  will  be  charged  against  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  During  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  not  expect  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  any  reply  other  than  what  he 
made.  Had  I  been  the  Attorney  General, 
I  would  have  sent  the  same  t>T3e  of  let- 
ter: "If  you  are  going  to  put  it  on  the  law 
books,  I  will  enforce  it";  and  obviously, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  must  apply  to  ever%'  piece  of 
legislation  that  goes  across  this  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  The  minor- 
ity leader  is  saying  that  the  Attorney 
General,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  the 
minority  leader,  is  not  telling  us  whether 
or  not  the  law  will  be  enforced.  He  says 
it  will  be  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  whole  issue  is  whether  this 
law  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  should  we  ask 
the  Attorney  General  if  he  is  going  to 
enforce  the  law?  That  is  our  business.  If 
he  does  not  enforce  it,  the  minority 
leader  is  going  to  be  around  these  vine- 
yards to  do  something  about  it  and  take 
it  out  of  his  hands  and  not  leave  that 
discretionary  power  there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  our  principal 
business  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
legislation  we  pass  is  constitutional  and 
can  be  enforced.  The  great  weakness  of 
the  1950  act  is  that  it  did  not  comply 
with  the  Constitution.  The  minority 
leader  .support",  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Albertson  case.  He 
says  he  is  not  arguing  with  that  decision. 
We  made  a  serious  mistake  at  that  time 
in  not  seeing  to  it  that  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  did  not  conform 
with  the  Constitution.  Congress  did  not 
get  adequate  constitutional  advice  then. 
We  certainly  are  not  getting  it  now.  And 
the  constitutional  authorities  who  have 
spoken  out  imanimously  oppose  this  bill 
on  constitutional  grounds. 

What  I  am  saying  now  is  that  we  do 
not  have  any  assurance  from  the  At- 
torney General  tliat  he  believes  this  bill 
is  in  compliance  with  the  Constitution. 
We  should  have  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  on  that.  After  all.  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal legal  ofBcer  of  this  Government.  He 
Is  the  agent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  do  not  get  his  view  on  the 


record  as  to  whether  or  not  this  bill  is 
constitutional,  we  simply  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  passing  an  act  which  will 
have  any  effect. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  that  was  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a  member  of  the 
legislative  branch  when  he  goes  up  to 
that  desk,  holds  up  his  hand,  and  takes 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution. We  have  as  much  of  an  interest 
in  that  document  as  has  the  Attorney 
General. 

It  is  rather  strange  that,  in  a  period  of 
17  years,  only  now  the  question  of  the 
compulsory  self-registration  has  come  up. 
If  that  weakness  was  there  and  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General  who  spoke  so  elo- 
quently, but  without  logic,  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  the  floor,  put  any  faith  in  it, 
why,  when  he  was  Attorney  General  for 
3  years,  did  he  not  come  up  here  and  say, 
"Abolish  the  law  Take  it  off  the  books. 
Repeal  if? 

Can  the  Senator  recall  any  moment 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  when  he  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, came  before  this  body  and  asked  tci 
have  this  law  removed  from  the  statute 
books?  Certainly  not.  He  was  a  johnny- 
come-lately  in  that  respect.  Only  now 
does  he  come  before  us 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  Albertson  decision  was  handed  down 
after  Senator  Kennedy  was  Attorney 
General.  He  was  a  Senator  at  the  time 
the  Albertson  decision  was  handed  down. 
It  was  only  then  that  the  statute  was 
Interpreted  by  the  court.  It  was  only 
then  that  there  was  a  full  opportunity  to 
have  a  decision  made  by  the  court, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  just  got 
through  saying  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  is  going  to  enforce  the  law,  not  wait 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, was  he  not  supposed  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  law?  That  is  quite  aside 
from  the  Albertson  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  quite  aside  from  the 
decision  in  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals, 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
perfectly  well  that  this  case  was  in 
the  courts  for  years.  The  law  was  being 
tested.  It  took  a  long  time  to  go  the 
route  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  former 
Attorney  General  made  the  statement 
that  he  did  not  receive  one  scrap  of  evi- 
dence from  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  that  the  FBI  and  the  At- 
torney General  did  not  ha\e.  However, 
I  think  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  let- 
ting the  process  work  to  its  ultimate  end 
before  recommending  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Board  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  just  got  through  say- 
ing that  this  is  not  an  investigatory 
board.  That  is  tlie  FBI's  business.  This 
Board,  under  the  law.  has  to  wait  for  a 
petition  from  the  Attorney  General,  and 
then  it  acts  by  holding  a  hearing  and 
ultimately  making  a  determination. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  he  made 
a  big  issue  of  the  argument  that  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  bill;  that  hearings 
were  held  in  June.  1966.  and  May  1967; 
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that  the  subcommittee  held  hearings 
The  legislation,  however,  at  that  time  did 
not  have  a  number.  It  had  not  been  form- 
ally introduced.  It  was  not  introduced 
until  August  of  this  year,  as  I  understand 
it. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  very  puzzling  for 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  As 
I  understand  the  purpose  of  hearings,  it  is 
to  inform  Members  of  this  body.  The 
purpose  of  subcommittees  is  to  have 
hearings  so  we  can  have  a  legislative 
record  on  specific  legislation,  so  we  can 
have  copies  of  the  hearings  before  us.  I 
do  not  see  anything  that  indicates  a  hear- 
ing was  held  on  this  bill.  So,  however 
useful  it  may  have  been  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  have  had  the  hearings 
of  last  year,  they  have  not  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  on  this  bill. 
Senators  are  not  aware  of  these  hearings, 
and  after  all  this  is  the  whole  purpose  of 
hearings  to  Inform  Senators  who  vote  on 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  unusual  practice  for  the  committee 
to  work  on  other  than  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  not  be  un- 
lisual,  but  why  not  have  the  hearings 
before  us?  Why  the  big  secret? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  add  that  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  diligence  somewhere 
along  the  line,  because  the  hearings  are 
available.  I  have  never  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  copies  of  hearings.  I  do  not  see 
any  purpose  in  piling  the  hearings  up 
high  until  they  look  like  high-rise  build- 
ings. We  had  the  hearings  on  the  poverty 
bill  on  our  desks.  They  were  so  high  we 
could  not  see  around  the  comer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  the  last  week. 
Senator  after  Senator  has  risen  in  the 
Chamber  and  said,  "We  should  have 
hearings  on  the  proposed  le^latlon." 
They  made  the  point,  over  and  over 
again,  that  we  do  not  have  a  record  on 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
silent,  until  just  a  few  minutes  before  we 
shall  vote.  We  are  going  to  vote  on  final 
passage  today.  Under  the  circumstances, 
we  shall  vote  without  having  had  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  record  before  any 
Senator.  Merely  to  say  that  a  subcom- 
mittee had  hearings  on  similar  legislation 
last  year  and  this  year  is  not  very  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  never  have  any  dlflB- 
culty  in  getting  hearings  and  other  docu- 
ments, because  they  are  available.  One 
little  call  to  the  clerk  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  have  unearthed  every- 
thing that  even  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  wanted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  is  as  able  and  com- 
petent a  legislative  craftsman  as  we  have 
In  this  body,  and  who  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate  for  so  many 
years,  feels  that  those  hearings  really 
applied  to  the  bill,  I  cannot  understand 
why  they  are  not  available  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Senators,  when  day 
after  day  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts     [Mr.     Kennedy!     have 


asked,  "Where  are  the  hearings?"  We 
have  been  kept  in  the  dark  until  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  only  a  minute  or 
so,  since  the  Senator  has  been  kind 
enough  to  mention  my  name. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  friend  from 
Illinois  is  in  a  procedural  doghouse.  He 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  report  or  hearings.  I  have 
th?  feeling  that  he  Is  trying  to  muscle  it 
through.  I  think  this  sets  an  unfortunate 
precedent  in  this  body  of  decorum  and 
demeanor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  only  response  I 
have  is  that  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be 
around  sometime  when  I  really  try  to 
muscle  a  bill  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  not  think  I 
would  need  any  other  experience  than 
this  one. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  a  great  ad- 
venture. I  assure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  tlie 
Senate  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
most  competent  constitutional  experts. 
They  are  in  addition  to  those  who.sf 
names  I  stated  last  week. 

The  first  telegram  I  shall  read  states: 

OCTOBBR     17,     1967 

Senator  William  Pboxmirx, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 

We  believe  S.  2171  to  revive  McCarran  Ad 
Is  unconstitutional,  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
threatens  basic  freedoms  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. We  also  protest  tactics  of  bills 
sponsors  In  attempting  rush  bill  through 
Senate  without  hearings. 

Professors  Donald  TYautman.  Arthur 
Sutherland.  Jerome  Cohen.  Charles  Nesson 
David  Cavers,  Morgan  Shlpman,  Livingston 
Hall,  Verne  Countryman,  and  Frank  Michel- 
man.  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass 

The  second  one  reads: 

OcToarR   19,   1967. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C 

S.  2171  perpetuates  major  constitutional 
and  pwUcy  defects  of  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  The  act  as  amended 
would  constitute  serious  threat  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  association  and  would  serve 
no  legitimate  or  useful  purpose.  This  bill 
should  not  be  enacted  without  thorough  re- 
examination of  entire  subject. 

Nathaniel  L.  Nathanson, 

Professor  of  Law. 
Northwestern   University. 

This  is  a  telegram  from  Harry  Kalven, 
Jr.,  professor  of  law.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, in  the  Senator's  State  of  Illinois: 

On  my  view  Senate  Bill  2171  to  revive  the 
McCarran  Act  has  great  constitutional  weak- 
nesses and  represents  a  threat  to  the  climate 
of  freedom  In  America.  These  difficulties  are 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  It  appears  to  be 
a  wholly  unnecessary  measure  at  this  time 
Moreover,  It  Is  most  upsetting  that  a  measure 
of  this  sort  should  come  to  the  floor  without 
any  public  hearings  having  been  held.  I  hope 
you  will  continue  In  your  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

This  is  from  Norman  Dorsen,  profes- 
sor of  law  and  director  of  the  Arthur 


Garfield  Hayes  Civil  Liberties  Program, 
New  York  University: 

Seriously  concerned  over  Senate  BUI  2171 
designed  to  reactivate  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  If  bill  passes  consequences 
would  be  major  inroads  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  association.  This  especially 
harmful  during  wartime  when  pressures 
mount  to  stifle  dissent.  Fact  that  bill  might 
be  passed  without  hearings  and  opportunity 
for  public  criticism.  Under  score  problem 
posed  for  all  concerned  with  viable  democ- 
racy. 

This  is  from  Tliomas  L.  Shaffer,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame: 

S-2171,  HR  12601  promises  to  retard  free- 
dom of  speech,  thought,  and  association 
Those  who  are  not  afraid  of  a  free  society 
applaud  and  support  your  courageous  fight. 

This  is  from  Walter  Gellhorn : 
I  warmly  commend  you  for  seeking  com- 
mittee hearings  and  careful  Senate  delibera- 
tion of  Senate  bill  2171.  The  bill  seems  to 
me  to  raise  grave  constitutional  questions 
that  need  full  exploration  the  necessity  for 
any  additional  legislation  at  this  time  is 
highly  debatable  In  any  event  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  unintended  Im- 
pairment of  hard  won  freedoms. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  wire  from 
Satil  Mendlovitz,  professor  of  law,  Rut- 
gers University : 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  yester- 
day sent  a  telegram  to  Attorney  General  stat- 
ing our  opposition  to  Senate  Bill  2171  which 
would  effectively  revive  McCarran  Act.  We 
feel  strongly  that  failure  to  hold  hearings 
especially  when  there  Is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  bill  Is  unconstitutional,  is  highly 
arbitrary  legislation  dealing  with  freedom  of 
expression. 

And  he  specifies  other  reasons  I  have 
already  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  did  it  happen  the 
Senator  got  seven  from  Harvard  and 
only  one  from  Notre  Dame? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well.  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  more  from  Notre  Dame  if  we 
had  made  an  attempt  to  round  up  all  the 
support.  This  was  done  In  a  hurrj'.  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time 

I  should,  however,  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  why  he  got  none  out 
of  Notre  Dame,  none  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  none  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  the  faculties  of  all  of 
which,  I  am  sure,  are  proud  of  the  great 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  his  record  as 
minority  leader.  How  dors  it  happen  the 
Senator  docs  not  have  any  telegrams? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  first  place,  I  did 
not  even  so  much  as  turn  a  little  finger 
to  get  any. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Neither  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  These  are  all  un- 
solicited. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Second,  it  only  goes  to 
show  what  you  can  get  out  of  a  law  fac- 
ulty today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Maybe  it  does;  but  I 
submit  that  the  law  faculties  today  are 
the  best  repositories  of  wisdom  on  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  among  the  best,  cer- 
tainly, together  with  the  courts  and  tlie 
best  of  the  distinguished  practicing  law- 
yers throughout  the  country. 
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After  all.  while  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  veterans'  organizations,  I 
have  talked  with  a  number  of  veterans  in 
my  State  during  the  past  weekend  and 
the  weekend  before  about  this  issue,  and 
have  found  a  number  of  veterans  in  op- 
position to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  although  I  agree  that  there 
are  some  distinguished  veterans  who 
have  wired  the  Senator  supporting  his 
position. 

But  I  submit  that  when  a  question  of 
constitutional  law  is  involved.  I  will  take 
the  word  of  the  outstanding  constitu- 
tional authorities  In  this  country,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  problem 
and  have  bsen  recognized  for  their  ex- 
cellence In  this  area,  rather  than  that 
of  those  who  have  been  honored,  how- 
ever well  deserved  the  honor  may  be.  as 
the  heads  of  veterans'  organizations. 

M;-.  DIRKSEN.  Well.  I  will  just  wind 
this  up  by  saying  that,  after  all.  it  is  only 
a  question  of  how  hberal  some  of  these 
gentry  want  to  be.  considering  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  that  there  is  no 
Senator,  I  am  sure,  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, who  is  not  deeply  concerned  with 
the  Communist  menace.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  impugn- 
ing patriotism. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  aie  all  concerned 
with  it.  But  I  say  we  should  fight  it 
effectively  We  should  fight  it  with  people 
in  positions  of  authority  who  have  com- 
petence to  fight  it,  people  who  have  h?,d 
experience  in  the  FBI,  In  the  Central 
Intell'gence  Agency,  in  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force  intelligence,  or  in  the  judicial 
system  of  our  country,  rather  than,  for 
example,  a  person  who  simply  happens 
to  be  the  husband  of  the  pei-sonal  secre- 
taiy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  spent  6  months  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  That  is 
not  the  kind  of  man  who  is  in  tlie  best 
position  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  in- 
ternal subversion.  We  have  excellent 
personnel  and  organizations  for  dealing 
with  such  matters  in  the  Department  of 
justice,  or.  for  example,  in  the  excel- 
lently staffed  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Senator 
wanted  to  fight  it  by  abolishing  the 
Board.  You  do  not  deal  effectively  with  a 
problem  by  abolishing  the  agency  set  up 
to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  and  to  transfer 
its  functions  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Senator  does 
not  want  to  have  any  Instrumentality 
except  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  want  an  effective 
instrumentality.  I  do  not  want  a  sinecure, 
a  board  that  has  not  controlled  a  single 
subversive  in  this  coimtry  in  the  17 
years  it  has  existed  and  has  hell  no 
hearings  in  at  least  20  months,  which  has 
been  idle,  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  submit  that  the  Mansfleld-Proxmlre 
amendment — or  the  Mansfleld-Prox- 
mire-Dlrksen  amendment,  now.  since  I 
understand  the  Senator  will  support  It — 


which  Is  before  the  Senate  today,  will 
result  m  a  death  sentence  for  the  Board, 
which,  in  my  view,  is  what  the  result 
ought  to  be, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
read  the  last  sentence  I  have  asked  to 
have  put  in  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  read  the  last 
sentence,  and  I  think  it  Is  perfectly  all 
right  for  Congress  to  state  its  legislative 
convictions  on  this  matter,  depending  on 
what  the  Attorney  General  does  and  what 
the  courts  decide.  But  I  still  say  that  this 
will  be  the  death  sentence  for  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  and  the 
people  there  who  are  getting  $500  a  week 
each  for  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  Senator  is 
greatly  concerned  about  their  jobs  not 
being  sinecures. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
which  I  suggested  to  the  majority  leader, 
which  Is  now  before  the  Senate,  will 
either  put  them  to  work  or  end  their  jobs. 
I  submit  that  that  is  a  logical  position 
to  t^lcc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  12  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
moment  let  us  examine  just  what  is  pro- 
posed by  amendment  415  to  S.  2171,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  accord  with 
certain  decisions  of  the  courts.  It  is  sim- 
ply this:  the  possibility  that  Congress  is 
once  more  abdicating  its  responsibility 
for  legislative  oversight.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  would  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  the  existence  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Conti'ol  Board  would  depend 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
by  the  Attorney  General  containing  his 
determination  as  to  whether  proceedings 
of  hearings  had  been  instituted  before 
the  Board  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  to  December  31,  1968. 
The  amendment  requires  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  hearings  or 
determinations  made  by  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  during  this  pe- 
riod. I,  for  one.  would  hope  that  passage 
of  this  amendment  would  not  be  inter- 
preted as  an  interest  by  the  Senate  tx) 
satisfy  or  silence  recent  critical  pro- 
nouncements about  the  way  the  Board 
has  been  functioning  during  the  past  17 
months. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  cloud  the  Is- 
sue. The  issue  is  not  the  President's  most 
recent  appointment  to  the  Board;  the 
issue  is  simply  how  does  Congress  expect 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities  imder 
the  law. 

Congress  has  already  spoken  on  this 
matter  Section  12ic> — and  I  think  this 
should  be  emphasized — requires  the 
B^ard  to  file  a  report  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  with  both  Congi-ess  and  the 
President  stating  in  detail  the  cases  it 
has  heard,  the  decisions  it  has  rendered, 
the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  em- 


ployees of  the  Board,  and  an  account  of 
all  moneys  it  has  disbursed. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  Congress 
might  have  precluded  the  pantomime 
and  travesty  which  trammels  the  stature 
of  the  Board  had  it  exercised  the  legis- 
lative oversight  required  by  present  law. 
Obviously,  the  President  understood  the 
true  status  of  the  Board  when  he  made 
a  $26,000  a  year  addition  to  this  empty, 
fossilized  shell. 

I  fear  that  the  Senate  may  be  going 
fiuther  out  on  a  limb  with  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  when  it  says  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  may,  as  of  a 
particular  date,  tell  the  Congress,  by 
simple  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, whether  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  shall  continue  to  exist. 
Thus,  we  may  be  further  separating  our- 
selves from  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Board  in  the  discharge  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. Even  though  I  shall  vote  for 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  serve  notice 
on  the  Board  that  I  shall  insist  on  the 
operation  of  the  law — referring  particu- 
larly to  section  12(c> — by  examining  in 
detail  the  report  which  is  required  to  be 
filed  by  the  SACB  as  of  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  If  it  is  nece.ssary.  I  think 
Congress  should  make  the  conscious 
effort  with  regard  to  the  demise  of  the 
Board.  I  am  going  to  be  watching  this 
question  very  closely.  I  shall  not  be  wait- 
ing for  some  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  a 
congressional  creature  shall  continue  to 
exist. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  talked 
about  hearings  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

It  is  interesting,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  that  the  bill  was  not  even  introduced 
until  long  after  those  hearings  took 
place.  There  are  more  or  less  continual 
hearing  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subconmiittee.  But  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  was  unable  to  specify 
one  single  constitutional  authority  in  the 
country,  one  professor  of  law,  one  judi- 
cial expert  who  supported  the  bill  and 
stated  that  it  is  constitutionally  sound. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  healings  could 
have  accomplished  in  10  days,  if  they  did 
not  do  this  much. 

The  bill  was  introduced  because  of  the 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  declaring 
a  provision  of  the  law  to  be  imconstitu- 
tional.  If  the  hearings  had  any  meaning 
at  all.  they  would  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  developing  constitutional  sup- 
port for  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

I  Ewint  out  further  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  challenged  me  to  name 
more  than  one  professor  from  Notre 
Dame  who  supported  this  measure.  In 
the  couple  of  minutes  time  that  have 
intervened  since  the  inquiry,  I  have 
found  the  names  of  some  others.  They 
are    in    addition    to    Prof.    Thomas    L. 
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Shaffer,  also  Prof.  Bernard  J.  Ward,  and 
Prof.  Roger  Paul  Peters.  I  am  sure  that 
I  could  get  many  more  names,  but  would 
probably  be  unable  to  do  so  before  we 
vote  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  be  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  we  could  wait,  however, 
until  the  majority  leader  is  present  on 
the  floor.  It  is  his  amendment,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  about  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  this  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader:  If  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  as  I  un- 
derstand, this  bill  would  go  to  the  House, 
and  It  might  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  House  or  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  It  is 
possible  that  the  amendment  might  not 
survive  in  the  House,  in  which  event  the 
bill  would  come  back  for  a  conference.  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  would  feel, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  his  amend- 
ment— and  I  anticipate  that  the  amend- 
ment will  receive  strong  support  in  this 
body — that  the  Senate  should  take  a  very 
strong  position  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  recognize  that  it  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  bill  and  part  of  the 
condition  under  which  the  bill  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  feel  very  strongly 
in  the  aflSrmative  about  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  said  about  the 
Proxmirc-Dirksen-Mansfield  proposal. 
That  amendment  was  offered  in  good 
faith.  I  would  expect  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  hold  firm,  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  referred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  I  believe  it 
would  receive  the  consideration  it  de- 
serves, as  this  measure.  I  believe,  comes 
within  the  purview  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  I  am  happy  to  support  our  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  course  of  his  presenta- 
tion, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  several  comments  concern- 
ing my  remarks  on  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  I  should  like  to 
respond  briefly. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  asserted 
that  the  Board  does  not  have  any  inves- 
tigative power.  I  ask  this  body  to  ex- 
amine section  792'c»  of  the  original  act 

That  section  states  that  the  Board 
shall  hold  hearings,  that  it  has  the  power 
to  "require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  paper,  correspondence. 


memoranda,  and  other  records."  Its 
order  to  appear  Is  binding — and  a  refusal 
to  obey  that  order  can  be  punished  by 
contempt.  It  must,  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  make  final  de- 
terminations concerning  organizations 
and  individuals.  And  then  findings,  sup- 
ported by  subpenas  and  required  records, 
may  subject  gi-oups  and  individuals  to  a 
range  of  civil — and  perhaps  criminal — 
sanctions. 

In  this  sense  the  Board  is  investigat- 
ing— even  though  it  is  not  an  FBI  or  con- 
gressional committee.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  important  questions,  both  of  self- 
incrimination  and  associated  freedom, 
ari.?e.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  S.  2171 
is  inadequate. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  fur- 
ther asks  why  I,  an  Attorney  General,  did 
not  come  before  the  Congress  and  ask 
for  the  Board's  abolition.  As  I  pointed 
out  twice  before  on  the  Senate  floor,  we 
tried  to  implement  the  act  when  I  was 
Attorney  General.  It  was  after  I  left  that 
post  that  the  crucial  decisions  were 
handed  down.  It  was  the  failure  of  these 
attempts,  and  the  constitutional  direc- 
tives set  down  in  their  decisions,  that 
convinced  me  that  S.  2171  is  Inadequate. 

FAVORING    ABOLITION    OF    SUBVERSIVE    ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL    BOARD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  support  the  Mansfield-Proxmire 
amendment  to  give  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  authority  to  abolish 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
by  1969  if  the  Board  has.  in  fact,  re- 
mained inactive. 

In  my  estimation  this  is  a  sensible 
attempt  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Individual  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
legislation,  the  Attorney  General,  who 
has  the  wisdom  and  discretion  and  au- 
thority to  make  a  sound  and  fair  judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  year  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Board  is  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  Federal  policy. 

Our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  should 
be  highly  commended  for  his  efforts  to 
work  out  a  compromise  with  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  after  express- 
ing so  forcefully  the  concern  felt  by 
many  of  us  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
passing  the  Dlrksen  bill  without  hear- 
ings or  a  report  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  solution  is  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect one.  Nevertheless,  Senator  Prox- 
mire's  efforts  to  make  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ate gave  this  hastily  reported  bill  proper 
consideration  before  final  passage  have 
brought  about  an  amendment  that 
should  result  in  the  eventual  abolition 
of  the  Board.  It  will  result  in  the  death 
of  the  Board,  in  my  estimation,  with 
substantial  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  today  for  the  Maasfleld-Proxmlre 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  will  ul- 
timately bring  about  the  death  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  The 
reluctance  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
come  out  in  support  of  the  Dlrksen  bill, 
his  deep  concern  over  fundamental 
human  freedoms,  and  his  wisdom  in  in- 
terpreting the  law,  all  lead  me  to  believe 
that  he  will  use  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  amendment  to  abolish 
the  Board. 


The  amendment  itself,  In  my  estima- 
tion, is  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ators so  involved  In  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation to  reach  some  sort  of  compromise 
which  will  permit  us  to  take  up  other 
business.  The  lengthy  debate  of  last  week 
surely  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Dlrksen  bill,  or  even  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  fact,  the  wisdom  of  the  debate 
is  demonstrated  by  this  amendment 
which  arose  out  of  a  suggestion  by  Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE,  and  was  drafted  and  In- 
troduced by  the  majority  leader.  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  leadership,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
exceptional  legislative  adroitness  in 
achieving  this  compromise  which  should 
be  a  death  warrant  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  find  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  determine  what  my  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing motion  should  be.  On  the  one  hand. 
it  might  appear  that  by  leaving  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Subversive  Activities  Contrcil 
Board  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, we  are  creating  a  situation  where 
he  will  be  under  tremendous  pressure  to 
bring  cases,  whether  or  not  the  Interests 
of  Internal  security  so  require,  merely 
in  order  to  ensure  the  continued  life  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
Those  who  take  this  view  fear  that  the 
result  might  be  a  witch  hunt  for  sub- 
versives between  now  and  the  end  of 
1968. 

Upon  careful  consideration  of  this 
matter,  however.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  pending  bill  is  passed,  it  would  bp 
better  to  have  it  passed  with  the  Mans- 
field-Proxmire amendment  than  with- 
out that  amendment.  I  am  persuaded 
toward  this  conclusion  by  three  factors: 
First,  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  assured  us  that  if  this  amendment 
is  included,  he  will  expect  and  .seek  in- 
sistence on  its  retention  in  any  con- 
ference Second.  I  believe  that  by  our 
action  in  adopting  this  amendment,  we 
are  making  clear  that  we  are  surrender- 
ing our  authority  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  and  we  are  delegating  that  rc- 
spon.sibility  to  the  Attorney  General  As 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  ha.'; 
pointed  out.  if  I  understand  his  remarks 
correctly,  by  adopting  this  amendment 
we  would  indicate  that  we  are  giving 
the  Attorney  General  full  di.scrction  to 
bring  cases  before  the  Board  or  not.  as 
he  sees  fit.  That  is.  he  need  bring  pro- 
ceedings against  any  groups  or  individ- 
uals only  if  he  believes  that  the  interests 
of  internal  security  require  such  action. 
If  he  believes  that  the  interests  of  in- 
ternal security  can  be  protected  in  other 
ways,  that  the  bringing  of  proceedings 
would  be  superfluous,  duplicative,  un- 
availing, or  unproductive,  and  would 
thus  merely  require  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  FBI.  and  the  Board  itself 
to  incur  a  needless  expenditure  of  man- 
power and  money,  then  he  can  feel  fuHy 
free  just  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  the 
test  period,  and  then  announce  his  de- 
termination that  the  functions  of  the 
Board  should  be  terminated. 
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The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  com- 
pelling, reason  why  I  am  constrained  to 
vote  for  this  amendment,  is  that  I  can 
conceive  of  no  circumstances  by  which 
the  present  incumbent  would  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral throughout  the  test  period,  and  un- 
til January  10.  1969.  the  date  when  the 
final  determination  regarding  the  Board's 
future  would  be  made  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Having  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  integrity,  wisdom,  and  judgment  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  am  convinced 
that  no  matter  what  the  pressures,  and 
from  whom  the  pressures  came,  the  At- 
torney General  would  not  countenance 
anything  resembling  a  witch  hunt.  He 
would  certainly  be  the  one  who  will  make 
tlie  determination  as  to  the  necessity  for 
any  investigations,  petitions,  or  proceed- 
ings, and  I  am  willing  to  rely  on  his  good 
faith  in  making  such  determinations. 

I  should  point  out  and  emphasize  that 
I  oppose  the  pending  bill,  and  I  will  vote 
against  it  on  both  procedural  and  sub- 
.itantive  grounds.  But  again  I  say.  that 
if  this  bill  is  going  to  be  enacted,  we  are 
better  off  adding  to  it  a  provision  which 
;ives  a  uood  Attorney  General  a  chance 
to  terminate  the  Board's  activities  if  he 
finds  that  their  continuance  is  not  justi- 
fiable. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Wi^sconsin  should  be  com- 
mended for  making  possible  this  signifi- 
cant limitation  on  what  many  of  us  con- 
sider an  unjustified,  but  apparently  un- 
beatable, measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
i.as  been  yielded  back. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  there  will  now  be  a 
Quonmi  call.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Uiianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  may  be  recognized  for 
3  minutes,  notwithstanding  the  agree- 
ment. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1968— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
.submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12474  >  making 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  23.  1967,  p.  29596, 
Congressional  Record,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
House  recedes  and  concurs  with  an 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  1, 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  '•$3,909,500,000." 

The  House  insists  upon  its  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate disagree  to  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  1 ;  that  the  Sen- 
ate further  insist  upon  its  amendment 
No.  2;  that  the  Senate  ask  for  a  further 
conference  thereon;  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Ofl5cer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Allott.  Mrs,  Smith,  and  Mr,  Hruska 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  furtiier  conference, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  two  amend- 
ments in  question  probably  can  be  re- 
solved in  the  conference  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  hope  the  House  can  meet  with  us 
tomorrow  morning,  so  that  we  can  then 
return  to  the  Senate  and  complete  the 
NASA  appropriation  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerk.i,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
12474 »  making  appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  ether  purposes;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
House  insisted  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to 
the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fS.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of  the 
courts. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
ing  voted  in  the  affirmative).  On  this 
\QXe  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
vote 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative '.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  B'5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  EurdickI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovernj.  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr,  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  H.^tfield1,  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Pemi- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatifield],  the 
Senators  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[No,  296Leg.l 
YEAS— 74 


Aiken 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Allott 

Brooke 

Curtis 

Anderson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dlrksen 

Baker 

Cannon 

Domlnlck 

Bayh 

Carlson 

Eastland 

Bennett 

Case 

Ellender 

Bible 

Church 

Ervln 

Bogga 

Clark 

Pannln 
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Pong 

Magnuson 

Riblccfl 

Ha  nee  n 

McClellan 

Russell 

Hart 

McOee 

Smathers 

Hayden 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Hlckenlooper 

Metcalf 

Sparkmaja 

HIU 

Mondale 

Spong 

HoUajid 

Monroney 

Stennls 

HolUngs 

Montoya 

Symington 

Hruaka 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Ir.oi:ye 

Mu5lcle 

Tower 

JavUs 

Nelson 

Tydlngs 

Jordan,  N  C 

Pearson 

Williams.  N.J. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pell 

wmiams,  Del 

Kennedy.  Miiss 

.  Percy 

Yarborough 

La  use he 

Prouty 

,  Young,  N  Dak 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Young.  Ohio 

Long.  La. 

Randolph 
NAYS— 2 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  NY. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Burdlck 

Harris 

Miller 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Hartke 

Morse 

Cooper 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Moss 

Pulbright 

Kuchel 

Murphy 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Pas  tore 

Qriflln 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Gruenlng 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

So  Mr.  M.ansfield's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE   PRCXjRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader,  inasmuch 
as  many  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber, 
about  the  possibility  of  considering  the 
sc-called  interim  resolution  with  respect 
to  those  appropriation  bills  which  have 
not  yet  been  enacted  into  law.  and 
whether  it  is  likely  it  will  be  considered 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  NASA  and  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  conference 
reports  may  very  well  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  very  well  may 
be:  yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
others.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  lay  down  the  joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness today. 

It  is  the  leadership's  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  lay 
down  my  amendment  and  make  a  few 
remarks  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  will  speak  for  about  30  minutes 
on  matters  affecting  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors in  the  field  of  certain  legislation. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  be  on  notice  that  even  though  the 
Joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1968  will  be 
the  pending  business,  it  is  the  Intention 
of  the  leadership  to  bring  in  privileged 
matters  such  as  conference  reports  which 
have  been  agreed  to  during  the  course  of 
this  consideration. 


ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE,  OF  INDIANA.  AT 
CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke]  be  recognized  for  up  to  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  TOMORROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1950 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
so  as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions 
of  the  courts. 

Mr,  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  12,  after  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  January  1,  1968. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous- consent  agreement,  time 
is  controlled  by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr,  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  now  consumed  several  sessions 
debating  the  merits  of  S.  2171,  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1350  so  as  to  accord  with  certain  de- 
cisions of  the  courts.  For  the  most  part, 
the  debate  has  transcended  the  questions 
raised  by  S.  2171.  Rather,  It  has  cen- 
tered upon  the  merits  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
itself,  and  upon  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
itself,  and  upon  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
at  all. 

Last  week's  discussion  clearly  polarized 
between  those  who  believe  that  a  strong 
Board  is  desirable  as  a  defense  against 
the  Communist  threat  to  the  United 
States,  and  those  who  assert  that  the 
Board  Is  not  only  irrelevant  to  the  de- 
fense against  communism,  but  also  poses 


a  positive  threat  to  the  civU  Ubertles  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  have 
lost  sight  of  a  fundamental  proposition 
during  the  discussion  of  S.  2171.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  will  not  strengthen 
the  present  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  nor  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
activities.  Defeat  of  the  bill  will  neither 
abolish  the  Board,  nor  reduce  the  powers 
with  which   it  is  presently  vested. 

S.  2171  amends  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950  so  that  the  act 
will  conform  to  two  recent  judicial  de- 
cisions: Albertson  against  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  decided  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1965:  and  Com- 
munist Party  U.S.A.  against  United 
States,  decided  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit in  March  of  this  year.  The  Albertson 
case  determined  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  ro- 
quiring  registration  by  members  of  an 
association  found  by  the  Board  to  be  a 
■'Communist-action  organization" — in 
the  absence  of  registration  by  the  orga- 
nization itse'f — were  invalid  as  in  con- 
flict with  the  guarantee  against  self- 
incrmination  contained  in  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  Al- 
bertson case,  the  circuit  court  later  ruled 
m  the  Communist  Party  case  that  the  re- 
quirement of  registration  by  an  organiza- 
tion found  to  be  a  'Communist-action 
organization"  within  the  terms  of  the  act 
was  likewise  a  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  The  purpose  of  S.  2171  is 
IS  to  remove  from  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  the  provisions  which 
these  courts  have  determined  to  be  un- 
constitutional; namely,  those  sections 
which  require  registration  by  individuals 
and  organizations  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  Communist-action  or  Communist- 
front  organizations. 

Consequently.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
action  upon  S.  2171  in  and  of  it.self  can 
never  conclude  the  debate  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  The  bill  alters  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  to  conform  to  relevant  judicial 
rulings.  Thus,  the  bill  really  contemplates 
no  changes  which  have  not  already  been 
announced  by  the  judicial  decisions  in 
question.  Nor  will  defeat  of  the  measure 
prevent  the  implementation  of  such  de- 
cisions, for  the  statutory  provisions 
ruled  uncontitutional  have  automatically 
already  ceased  to  be  effective,  and  will 
continue  so  irrespective  of  the  action  or 
inaction  of  Congress, 

Mr.  President,  action  upon  S.  2171  will 
not  resolve  the  debate  upon  the  Subver- 
sion Activities  Control  Board.  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  really  concerned  about  the  Board 
and  its  powers,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  statutes  which  created  the  Board 
and  which  grant  it  Its  operating  author- 
ity, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  to  recognize  the  unmistak- 
able fact  that  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  has  become  an  expensive 
and  totally  imnecessary  encumbrance.  It 
is  time  that  we  were  rid  of  it.  And  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  ask  consideration 
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of  my  amendment,  pursuant  to  which 
the  Board  will  cease  to  exist  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968.  "Nith  each  passing  day  of 
this  debate.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Board  not  only  poses  a  po- 
tential threat  to  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
American  people,  but  that  It  also  has  be- 
come meaningless  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  against  communism  or 
other  subversive  activities. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  first  to 
the  question  whether  the  Board  is  play- 
ing a  significant  part  in  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  subversives. 
Last  Tuesday,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  posed  cer- 
tain questions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  asked,  among  others,  the  following: 

1.  Is  Communism  a  menace  to  our  way  of 
life  and  our  constitutional  concepts  of  our 
Individual  freedoms  and  representative  de- 
mocracy? 

2.  Is  It  appropriate  that  a  free  society  such 
as  ours  finds  a  means  to  protect  Us  constitu- 
tional freedoms  against  the  subversive  at- 
tacks of  the  Communists? 

Mr.  President,  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  could  do  othei-wise  than  to  respond 
with  a  ringing  "yes"  to  such  inquiries. 
But  do  such  questions  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue  which  confronts  us?  Should  we 
not  ask  instead  whether  we  have  devel- 
op>ed  the  proper  machinery  to  protect 
our  free  society  against  the  admitted 
threat  posed  by  Communist  organization 
and  activity? 

I  suggest  that  we  have  developed  the 
proper  machinery.  The  task  of  Investi- 
gating  Communist  activities  within  the 
United  States  has  been  assigned  pri- 
marily to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
specifically  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  record  of  the  FBI  speaks 
for  itself.  The  Bureau  has  the  person- 
nel, the  equipment,  and  the  expertise  to 
undertake  what  is  primarily  a  problem  of 
investigation.  If  material  is  uncovered, 
the  FBI  is  best  equipped  to  present  it  to 
other  branches  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  presentation  to  grand  juries  and 
.subsequent  prosecution. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
.supei-fluaus.  Communist  activities  in  the 
United  States  pose  problems  best  han- 
dled by  police  and  investigative  agen- 
cies, not  by  administrative  boards  whose 
functions  are  public  and  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely protracted.  Even  should  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  conclude  that  a  giv- 
en organization  is  Communist-inspired, 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  still  have 
to  undertake  the  investigative  and  other 
preparatory  steps  necessary  before  prose- 
cution can  tK?  commenced. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Board  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  be  of  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary assistance  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  the  15  years  of  its  existence 
prior  to  the  Albertson  decision,  the  Board 
did  not  manage  to  compel  the  registra- 
tion of  a  single  Communist  organization 
or  member  of  .such  an  organization.  The 
Board  has  not  had  a  meeting  for  close  to 
2  years.  The  irrelevance  of  the  Board's 
activities — to  the  extent  that  there  are 
activities  at  all— to  the  work  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  dramatized  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  last  Tuesday  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  of  New  York,  the  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  stated : 

When  I  was  Attorney  General,  we  did  not 
receive,  to  my  knowledge,  one  piece  of  in- 
formation from  the  Subversive  AcUvltlee 
Control  Board  in  connection  with  commu- 
nism in  the  Unit«d  States  that  we  had  not 
uncovered  in  other  ways. 

This  must  inevitably  be  the  case.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  equipped  to 
investigate  threats  posed  by  Communist 
organizations  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  is  not.  'We  have  been 
supporting  with  sizable  appropriations 
an  agency  whose  work  can  be,  at  the  very- 
best,  a  duplication  of  that  already  done 
by  the  Federal  Buieau  of  Investigation. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  even  the  powers  still  vested  in 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
after  the  Albertson  and  Communist 
Party  decisions  are  undesirable.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Paj-ty  makes 
an  individual  liable  to  prosecution.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  the  original  registra- 
tion requirements  of  the  1950  act  placed 
the  registrant  in  clear  jeopardy  insofar 
as  prosecution  was  concerned,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  provisions  requiring 
such  registration  would  be  determined  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

But  it  is  still  within  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  conduct  public  hearings  at 
which  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to 
appear  to  decide  whether  certain  organ- 
izations are  Communist  infiltrated  or 
otherwise  Communist  inspired.  The  very 
holding  of  such  a  hearing  creates  a 
threat  to  the  individuals  or  organizations 
which  arc  its  subject.  Such  individuals  or 
organizations  are  required  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  public  testimony  with  re- 
spect to  their  activities,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  Federal  statutes  under  which  as- 
sociation with  the  Communist  Party  or 
other  subversive  groups  is  designated  to 
be  criminal. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  claim  before  the  Board  the 
same  fifth  amendment  right  against  self- 
incrimination  which  is  available  to  him 
in  judicial  proceedings.  Although  this 
may  technically  satisfy  the  Constitution, 
as  a  practical  matter  it  is  not  sufficient 
fully  to  protect  the  individuals  involved. 
Assertion  of  fifth  amendment  privileges 
during  public  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  will  in- 
evitably stamp  the  persons  relying  upon 
the  privilege  as  Communists  in  the  eyes 
of  many. 

If  an  individual  or  an  organization  is 
to  be  labeled  a  "Communist"  and  sub- 
jected to  the  public  scorn  and  scrutiny 
which  invariably  follows,  it  should  not 
be  done  by  an  administrative  agency,  but 
by  a  judicial  tribunal  where  the  rights 
of  the  defendants  will  be  scrupulously 
observed,  and  where  a  final  determina- 
tion may  be  arrived  at  more  fully  and 
quickly. 

Other  undesirable  provisions  still  re- 
main in  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  despite  the  effect  of  the  recent  ju- 
dicial decisions.  The  definitions  of  the 


subversive  groups  to  be  examined  and 
identified  by  the  Board  are  extremely 
vague.  They  may  be  vague  to  the  point 
of  being  unconstitutional  themselves. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  been  very 
clear  to  the  effect  that  broad  definitions 
of  undesirable  groups  are  unacceptable 
because  of  the  risk  that  they  will  lead 
to  the  suppression  of  legitimate  associa- 
tion and  activity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  recognize  that  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  is  contributing  noth- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
We  already  have  an  effective  statutory 
framework  which  defines  association 
with  subversive  organizations  as  criminal. 
We  should  contmue  to  rely  upon  our 
regularly  constituted  investigative  and 
judicial  bodies  to  identify  and  to  convict 
individuals  and  organizations  guilty  of 
subversive  activity.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  admit  that  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  lids  been  an  expensive 
and  inactive  luxury,  whose  actions,  such 
as  they  have  been,  have  either  duplicated 
the  activities  of  other  more  skillful  de- 
partments, or  trespassed  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberties  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  be  abol- 
ished. I  ask  for  favorable  consideration 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
PYiday  I  made  a  brief  statement  in  the 
Senate  concerning  information  about  the 
origin,  planning  and  carrying  out  of  the 
demonstration  then  planned  for  last 
Saturday.  I  said,  among  other  things, 
that  the  demonstration  was  planned,  at 
least  in  part,  by  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  and 
Commimist-front  organizations. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  the  dates 
and  places  of  like  demonstrations  else- 
where— almost  around  the  world:  at 
least  a  dozen  of  them — that  had  been 
scheduled  some  time  ago,  though  the 
fact  was  not  known  to  us  then,  to  be 
held  on  the  same  date,  October  21,  and 
following  the  same  theme:  anti-Amer- 
ica:  anti-Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  happenings  of  last  Satur- 
day— which  fortunately  were  not  more 
serious  than  they  were,  due  to  some  very 
fine  planning  by  the  military  and  oth- 
ers to  take  care  of  the  situation — bore 
out  those  predictions  and  confirmed  them 
in  every  important  respect.  I  believe, 
moreover,  that  the  demonstrations 
served  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  great  many 
American  people  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  situation  we  face,  not  only  as  to 
the  war  but  as  to  other  procedures,  dis- 
turbing influences,  propaganda,  and 
methods  of  expression. 

Although  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
has  been  reduced  by  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  it  nevertheless  can  have 
a  high  value  to  our  national  security. 
There  is  an  tirgent  need  for  some  official 
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agency  or  board  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  U.S.  Government  to  identify  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  that  are  Com- 
munists or  serve  as  Communist  fronts. 

F*urther,  we  need  them  if  they  do 
nothing  more  than  make  official  state- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  informing  the 
people,  the  editorial  writers,  the  colum- 
nists, and  other  writers.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  ofQcials.  to  help  foster  enlight- 
ened comment  on  the  identification  of 
people  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  events 
that  occur. 

We  cannot  close  our  official  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  such  information  and  such 
identification  by  some  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  necessary. 

We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
the  Communist  Party  is  working  within 
our  own  country.  For  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  say  it  will  not  identify  those  per- 
sons and  organizations  known  to  be  Com- 
munist or  Communist  fronts  is  to  leave 
the  American  people  helpless.  Some 
Americans  wish  to  avoid  helping  the 
Communist  groups.  That  is  a  duty  the 
movement  generally.  No  private  indi- 
vidual or  organization  can  ferret  out 
Communist  groups.  That  is  a  duty  the 
Goverrmient  owes  to  its  citizens 

This  Board  would  render  a  valuable 
.service  if  all  it  did  was  to  point  out  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  who  support 
the  Communists  and  who  are  oppo.sed  to 
our  Government. 

It  is  an  obligation  of  our  Government 
to  provide  this  service. 

We  should  be  doing  more  against  the 
spread  of  communism  in  the  United 
States,  not  less. 

I  believe  that  this  debate  has  been  an 
Illumination — although  there  could  have 
been  more  with  hearing.s — of  the  entire 
.subject  and  the  entire  problem  and  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated  and 
the  bill  forthwith  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
portion  of  a  statement  I  made  last  week. 
prior  to  last  Friday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr,  Ste.v.vis.  Mr  President,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  that  wh.Ie  we  are  sending  men  to 
fight  a  war  against  Cjinniunists  ten  thou- 
sand miles  away,  we  are  not  fighting  Com- 
munism lis  hard  and  e.^ectively  as  we  should 
be  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  great  dissap- 
po.ntment  to  me  that  in  the  17  years  since 
•>ve  passed  the  Internal  Security  Law  of  1950. 
which  required  all  Communists  to  register 
or  gtj  to  Jail,  not  a  smg/c  Communist  "las  been 
forced  to  register  or  pay  the  penalty  for  not 
registering. 

Through  a  series  of  Supreme  Coort  deci- 
sions in  their  favor  the  Communists  have 
been  so  successful  in  avoiding  pr'Tsecution 
under  that  law  and  they  liave  become  so  bold 
that  they  held  a  national  convention  In  New 
Yorlc  last  year  and  announced  they  will  have 
a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
m  1968. 

For  some  time,  the  Communist  Party  has 
been  involved  In  anti-American  activities  in 
t'nls  country  that  are  calculated  to  hinder 
the  war  effort  and  to  disrupt  our  society. 
The  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  told  a 
Congressional  Committee  recently  that  the 
FBI    has    appro.\lmate!y    1.50    knoivn    or   sus- 


pected Communist  front  or  Communist-lnQ.1- 
trated  organizations  under  active  Investiga- 
tion. He  said  further,  that  one  of  the  primary 
recruiting  targets  of  the  Communist  Party  Is 
the  youth  of  America  and  that  the  Party  has 
continued  its  Intensified  program  aimed  and 
directed  at  our  youth.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge, admitted  by  university  ofllclals  and  re- 
ported in  the  press,  that  the  Communists 
were  Involved  In  many  of  the  student  rebel- 
lions that  have  rocked  our  campuses  In  re- 
cant months, 

Mr.  Hoover  stated  also  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  either  started  or  have  been  active 
In  every  major  demonstration  against  the 
Vietnam  war.  They  have  been  particularly 
active  In  Stop  the  Bombing  demonstrations. 

There  Is  a  definite  Communist  niove  on  In 
South  and  Central  America. 

I  know  of  no  problem  more  urgent  than 
controlling  Communism  In  the  U.S.  for  If  we 
are  to  send  our  men  into  battle  halfway 
around  the  world  to  oppose  the  spread  of 
Communism,  we  certainly  should  do  every- 
thing within  our  pKJwer  to  stop  It  here  In  our 
own  country. 

This  threat  in  the  next  ten  years  may  prove 
to  be  more  serious  than  any  International 
problem,  so-called,  that  we  may  have.  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  take  all  steps 
ix)sslble  to  strengthen  the  law  and  stop  Com- 
munist activity  In  this  country.  They  will 
not  overcome  us,  nor  be  able  to  Infiltrate  us 
successfully;  but  their  attempt  to  do  so  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  far- 
reaching  problems  we  have  on  the  home 
front. 

We  should  pass  this  bill  now  and  also 
follow  through  until  it  becomes  the  law  of 
the  land.  Then  our  Interest  should  continue 
by  Insisting  and  urging  the  enforcement  of 
its  terms  to  the  utmost  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  the 
timely  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis]  again  focuses 
our  attention  en  the  unwarranted  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  processes  of 
government.  I  add  that  a  key  organizer, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  proponent  of  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  Mr.  David 
D3llinger,  stated  while  he  was  in  the  Cap- 
ital City  that  he  was  a  Communist. 

According  to  news  reports,  he  qualified 
his  allegiance  to  that  world  doctrine  by 
describing  himself  as  a  "non-Soviet  Com- 
munist." It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  such 
e'.ements  were  present  In  planning  and 
can-ying  forward  this  disruptive  demon- 
stration. The  impact  of  such  leadership 
certain'y  contributed  to  the  violence 
which  did  take  place  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts — who  is,  in- 
cidentally, a  very  distinguished  lawyer — 
should  be  defeated. 

The  Senator  makes  the  same  mistake 
that  the  distinguished  former  Attorney 
General,  now  a  Member  of  this  body 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  made  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  last  week.  He 
persisted  in  confusing  the  functions  of 
this  Board  as  including  investigatory 
powers. 


The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  does  not  have  investigatory  pow- 
ers. It  relies  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  specifically  on  the  FBI.  It  was 
set  up  as  a  quasi-judicial  body,  to  hear 
testimony  and  arrive  at  a  judgment,  and 
can  enter  an  order,  although,  under  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  it  cannot  take  a 
compulsory  self-confession,  because  that 
would  be  self -incriminatory  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fifth  amendment. 

But  I  emphasize  now  what  I  liave  em- 
phasized before,  that  it  sits  as  a  court, 
as  It  were;  it  sits  a;s  a  board  to  take 
testimony  and  examine  and  evaluate  all 
the  data  presented  to  it  The  Board 
exposes. 

Tliat  was  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in 
the  1950  act,  jn  tiie  first  instance.  The 
purpose  was  to  bring  these  people  out 
into  the  light.  Why?  There  is  a  reason. 
Here  is  a  list  of  organizations  that  at 
one  time  or  another  have  come  before 
the  Board: 

Communi.st  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

Labor  Youth  Leauue. 

International  Workers  Order. 

National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Prie:id.sh,p,  Inc 

Joint  Ant  -Fascist  Refugee  Committee, 

Civil  R'ghts  Congress. 

JefTerson  School  of  Social  Science. 

Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade 

America  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born. 

California  Labor  ScJiool,  Inc. 

The  Washington  Pension  Union. 

Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  East- 
ern Policy. 

I  shall  place  the  rest  of  the  names  in 
the  Record.  But  the  reason  I  submit 
these  names  now  is  for  a  very  specific 
purpose.  These  are  people  who  go  out 
and  solicit  memberships  as  well  as  sub- 
scriptions. Surely,  the  FBI  knows  where 
they  are.  But  the  FBI  does  not  disclose 
that. 

The  [jurpose  of  the  Board  is  disclosure. 
so  that  this  insane  and  nefarious  busi- 
ness can  be  stopped  once  for  all;  so  that 
such  organizations  cannot  delude  any 
segment  of  the  American  people  and  coax 
dollars  out  of  their  pockets,  simply  be- 
cause they  bear  some  very  fancy,  glossy, 
high-faluting  name. 

Another  one  is  the  American  Peace 
Cioisade.  Who  would  not  be  overwhelmed 
somewhat  by  such  a  name?  Are  they 
given  to  a  peace  ci-usade?  It  is  something 
that  is  easy  to  join  until  we  f.nd  out  that 
it  Is  a  "front"  organization 

Another  one  Is  th.e  Colorado  Commit- 
tee To  Protect  Civil  Liberties.  That  is 
fancy,  I  must  say.  It  ought  to  get  at- 
tention out  in  California  and  coax  some 
nuggets  out  of  people's  pockets.  That  is  a 
thing  that  has  to  be  stopped.  That  is  the 
reason  why  this  amendment  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  names  of  tiie  organisations 
and  information  pertaining  to  them  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pinnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Docket  Petition  Location  of  Heard        Record     Num-       Completed 

No.  Name  of  respondent  tiled  hearing  by—         pages     ber  of        by  board 

extiibits 


Disposition 


Final  court 
action 


Disposition 


Nov.  20,1956    Washington,  DC, 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Washington,  D.C-. 


Board. 


-do Member... 


51-101    Communist  Party  ot  the 

United  States  of  Amerna. 
51-101    Communist  Party  of  the 

United  States  of  America 

(1st  remand), 
51-101     Communist  Party  ol  the 

United  States  of  America 

(2d  remand). 

102-53    Labor  Youth  League Apr.  22, 1953    Washington,  D.C,     ..do.. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
102-53    Labor  Youth  League  (re-        Washington,  D.C.    Board 

mand). 


.do. 


Panel 16,824 


745 


726    Apr.  20,1953 
....    Dec.  18.1956 


Order  of  registration Apr.  30, 1956    Reversed  and  remanded. 


976    Feb.    9,1959 


Registration  order  of  Apr.  20, 
1953,  reaffirmed. 

....do 


Jan.     9, 1958    Remand. 


June    5, 1961     Registration  order 
affirmed. 


103-53    lnternatk)nal  Workers  Or-  Apr.  22, 1953    do 

der.  Inc. 
104-53    National  Council  of  Ameri-   do do Member. 

can-Soviet  Friendship, 

Inc. 
105-53    Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee      do do 

Committee. 


Board. 


106-53    Civil  Rights  Congress. 


..do... 


Washington,  D.C, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

106-53    Civil  Rights  Congress  (re-       New  York,  N.Y... 

mand). 


Member. 
Board 


107-53    Jefferson  School  of  Social 

Science. 
107-53    Jefferson  School  of  Social 

Science  (remand). 

108-53    Veterans  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade. 

108-53    Veterans  ol  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade 
(remand). 

109-53    American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign 
Bom. 

109-53    American  Committee  for 
Protection  ol  Foreign 
Born  (1st  remand). 

109-53    American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign 
Born  (2d  remand). 

110-53    Council  on  African  Affairs. 
Inc. 

111-53    United  May  Day  Com- 
mittee. 

112-53    American  Slav  Congress... 


1 13-53    Committer  for  a  Demo- 

ciatic  Far  Eastern  Policy. 


Apr.  22, 1953    Washington,  DC.     Member. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y...    Board... 


Apr.  22, 1953    Washington,  D.C,     Members.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


5,583 
105 

343 

6.965 


270 

7,211 
39 


4,555 
128 


5,557 


187    Feb.  15.1955 
2    Feb.    2,1962 


Order  of  registration Jan.     8.1962    Remand. 


....    Jan.  14,1954 
300    Feb.    7,1956 

June    1,1955 


Determination  that  there  was      Apr.  25, 1963 
not  such  a  permanent  dis- 
solution so  as  to  affect  order 
of  registration. 

Order  of  registration Nov.  19,1954 

....do May  16,1963 


372    July  26,1957 
....    July   11,1962 


Order  granting  motion  to  dis-      

miss  petition  without 

prejudice. 
Order  of  registration Jan. 


Remand  to  place  case  in 
an  iiMJefinltely  inactive 
status. 

Petition  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ordered  oismused. 

Registration  order  va- 
cated and  petitkin  dis- 
missed. 


8, 1962    Remand. 


Determination  that  CRC  had 
not  dissolved— Order  of 
registration  unaffected. 


May  23,1963 


267  June  30. 1955 

41  Feb.    2, 1962 

320  Dec.  21,1955 

....  Apr.  20,1966 


Order  of  registration Jan.     8,1962 


Motion  to  vacate  order 
of  registration  denied. 
Order  became  final  for 
failure  to  pursue 
appeal. 

Remand. 


Apr.  22, 1953    Washington,  D.C.     Examiner..      8,447         567    June  27, 1960 


Determination  that  school  had  Dec,  17,1963    Registration  order 
not  dissolved— Order  of  affirmed, 

registration  unaffected. 

Order  of  regi  tration Apr.  26, 1965    Remand. 

Registration  order  vacated  and    

petition  dismissed  on  joint 
motion  of  parties. 
Order  of  registration Jan. 


8,1962 


Do. 


-do. 


Board. 


32 


4    Mar,    8.1962 


Recommendation  that  order  of 
registration  be  affirmed. 


Apr.  26.1965 


Do. 


Apr.  22,1953 
.   ..do 


....do... 


.do. 


Washington,  D.C. 
...do 

....do 


Member...      2,036 


Examiner.. 


.do. 


88 


116 


114-55    Washington  Pension  Union.    Dec.  29, 1954    Seattle.  Wash Member.. 

114-55    Washington  Pension  Union     do Board 

(remand). 


5,912 
143 


Apr.    6.1966    Registration  order  vacated  and    

petition  dismissed  on  joint 
motion  of  parties. 

SepLlS,  1955    Ordergranting  motion  to  dis-       

miss  without  prejudice. 
426    Apr.  27, 1956    Order  of  registration Dec.  17, 1963 

7  Apr.   14.1955    Order  dismissing  petition  on        

ground  that  jurisdiction  was 
not  obtained  over  re- 
sDondent. 

5    May     9,1955    Order  dismissing  petitnn  on        

ground  that  jurisdiction  was 
not  obtained  over  re- 
spondent 
201    Apr.  14, 1959    Order  of  registration Jan.     8.1%2 

8  June20, 1%2    Determination  that  respondent    June    6,1963 

had  not  dissolved— registra- 
tion order  unaffected. 


Registration  order 
affirmed. 


115-55    California  Labor  School, 
Inc. 

115-55    California  Labor  School, 
Inc.  (remand). 


1 16-56    International  Union  ot 

Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers. 

116  56    International  Union  of 

Mine-Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  (remand) 


Mar.  31.1955    Washington,  D.C,     Member. 

San  Francisco, 

Calif. 
San  Francisco,         Board 

Calif. 


3,085         281     May  21,1957    Order  of  registration Mar.    2,1962 


Remand. 

Petition  tor  review  dis- 
missed for  lack  of 
party-petitionet    Regis- 
tration oroer  become 
final  under  statutory 
provisions. 

Remand. 


79    June  20, 1962 


Determinatkin  that  respondent 
had  not  dissolved— registra- 
tion Older  unaffected. 


July  28,1955    Washington,  D.C.    Member...    10,384         388    May     4,1962 


117-56    American  Peace  Crusade..    Aug.    1,1955    Washington,  D.C-    Member...      1,235 

117  56    American  P  eace  Crusade       do Board 72 

(remand). 


199 


Determination  that  respondent 
Is  a  Communist-lnhitrated 
Organization. 

June  16,1966    Order  determining  union  to  be 
Communist-inhllrated  va- 
cated and  petition  dis- 
missed on  joint  motion  of 
the  parties. 
July   26,1957    Order  of  registration.   

July     6.1962    Determination  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  respond- 
ent so  as  to  affect  order  of 
registration. 


Nov. 


Motion  to  vacate  rwistn- 

tion  order  and  dwniss 
retention  denied.  Re- 
spondent abandoned 
appeal  and  registration 
order  became  final. 
1, 1965    Remand. 


Jan.  8.1962 
June    6,1963 


Do. 
Remanded  to  place  case 
in  status  of  indehnita 
abeyance. 


118-56    National  Negro  Labor 

Council 


SepL28,1955    

Dec.  20,1955    New  York.  N.Y...    Member. 
Aug.    9,1956    Denver,  Colo do.. 


119  56    United  Electrical  Radio 

and  Machine  Workers  of 

America. 
120-57    Colorado  Committee  to 

Protect  Civil  Liberties. 
120-57    ...  do Waslilngton,  DC.    Board 


1,107 

505 
106 


Sept  23. 1957    Order  granting  motion  of  

Attorney  General  to  dismiss 

petition  wlthoiil  prejudKe. 
10    Mar.  30, 1959    Order  granting  motion  of  

Attorney  General  to  dismiss 

petition. 
19    Apr.  15, 1959    Order  of  registration Jan.  8.  1962 


Remand, 


121-57    Connecticut  Volunteers  for    Aug.    9,1956    Hartford,  Conn...    Member...       255 
Civil  Rights. 


...    Julh  30,1962    Recommendation  that  court 
fix  a  time  within  which 
evidence  as  to  dissolution 
be  taken  or  deny  motion  to 
dismiss  and  vacate  order. 

78    Apr.  14,1959    Order  of  registration.  Order  be- 
came final  when  respondent 
failed  to  appeal. 


June  6. 1963    Remand  to  place  case  in 
status  ol  indefinite 
abeyance. 


cxm- 
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No.  Name  of  respondent  filed  hearing  by —         P*K*s     ber  of        by  board 

exhibits 


Disposition 


Final  court 
action 


Disposition 


122-57    Save  Our  Sons  Committee. 


123-57     Calilotnia    Emergency    De-     Oct. 
tense  Committee. 

124-57    Committee  To  End  Sedition     

LaAS 

125-62    Robert  F  Kennedy.  Attorney    May 
General  ol  the  United 
Slate?  (Mine-Mill  Re- 
deter-niratiop  case  ) 

125-62    Robert  F  Kennedy   Attorney    

General  of  the  United 
States  (redetermination 
remand.) 

126-63    Advance  and  Burning  Jan. 

Issues  Youth  Organiza- 
tion. 


127-66 


H.  E.  B  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America. 


Mar. 


Sept20,1957    Order  granting  motion  ol  Attor-     

ney  General  to  dismiss  peti- 
tion. 

1,1956    Los  Angeles,  Member...  574         152    Apr.  14, 1959     Order  ot  registration  Order  be-     

Calif..  San  came  final  v»hen  respondent 

Francisco,  Calif.  failed  to  appeal. 

do Pittsburgh.  Pa do 943  45    Sept.17,1957    Order  granting   motion  of  At-    

torney   General   to    dismiss 
petition  without  pred|udice 

31.1962  Washington,  D.C do....      2,405  9S    Dec.  20.1963    Order  dismissing  redetermina-    Nov.    1,1965 

San  Francisco.  tion  petition. 

Calif. 

- June  16, 1966    Order  vacating  order  of  Dec.        

20.  1%3,  and  dismissing 
proceeding  as  moot 

10.1963  Nev»  York,  N.Y...    Examiner..      2,552  36    Sept.  10. 1%5    Order  placing  case  in  status  of     

indefinite  abeyance  on  mo- 
tion ot  intervener  con- 
sented to  by  Attorney 
General 
4,1966    


Remand. 


INDIVIDUAL  PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  THE  SACB 


1-1-62    William  Albertson May  31.1962    Washington,  D.C    Board. 


1-2-62  Minam  Fnedlander 

1-3-62  Arnold  Samuel  Johnson... 

1-4-62  Wiiham  L  Patterson 

1-5-62  Betty  Ga.-ir'et!  Tsrmey 

1-6-62  Louis  Weinstock 

1-7-62  Dorothy  Heaiey 

1-8-62  Albert  Jason  Lima 

1-9-62  Burt  Gale  Nelson  

1-10-62  Roscoe  Quincy  Proctor 

1-11-63  Samuel  Krass  Davis... 

1-12-63  CUude  Mack  Lightfoot 

1-13-63  Flora  Hall 

1-14-63  Samuel  Kushner 

1-15-63  George  Aloysius  Meyers... 

1-16-63  Thomas  Nabried   

1-17-63  Mildred  McAdory  Edelman. 

1-18-63  Irving  Potash 

1-19-63  William  Wolf  Weinstone... 

1-20-63  Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin 

1-21-63  John  William  Stanford  Jr.. 

1-22-63  Beniamin  DoDOs 

1-23-63  William  Cottle  Taylor 

1-24-63  Frances  GaDow 

1-25-63  Aaron  Libson 

1-26  63  Lionel  Joseph  Libson 

1-27-63  James  Joseph  Tormey 

1-28-64  Michael  Saunders 

1-29-64  Daniel  Lietier  (Jueen 

1-30-64  Ralph  William  Taylor 

1-31-64  Betty  Mae  Smith    

1-32-64  Marvin  Joel  MarKman 

1-3J.64  Meyer  lacoh  Stein  .    

1-34-64  Norman  Haaland    

1-35-64  Beniamin  Gerald  Jacobson. 

1-36-64  Millord  Adolf  Sutherland.. 

1-37-64  Donald  Andrew  l-lamerquist 

1-38-65  Hyman  Lumer 

!-39-65  Elmer  Charles  Kistler 

1-40-65  Ralph  Nelson 

1-41-65  Otis  Archer  Hood     

1-42-65  Lewis  Martin  Johnson 

1-43-65  Edward  S.  Teileira 

j.44_65  Anne  Burlak  Timpson 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


-do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do. 

....do. 
...do. 

Dec.  6. 
....do.. 
....do. 


....do 

New  York.  N.Y. 
.do 


1%2 


.do 

Apr.   11.1963 
....do 


..  .do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

June  13, 1%3 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do 

....do 

...  do 

Nov.  19.1963 

....do 

....do 

-do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

Sept  30. 1964 

do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 


....do. 

....do. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 
San  Fiancisco, 

Caht. 

Seattle.  Wash 

San  Francisco, 

Calif. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Chicago.  Ill 

Washington,  D.C. 

....do 

Baltimore.  Md... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
New  York,  N.Y... 

....do 

....do 

...  do  

Washington,  O.C.. 

....do 

....do 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
....do 


....do... 
Member. - 
Examiner. 
Member.. 
...do..- 
Board  ... 
Member.. 

....do... 
....do... 


New  York,  N.Y... 

...do 

Jhkago,  III 

...do 

St.  Paul.  Minn... 

-do 

New  York.  NY... 

.   ..do 

Portland,  Oreg... 

.  ...do 

Tacoma,  Wash 

..-.do 

New  York   NY.    . 
Seattle.  Wash,   . 
Portland  Oreg... 

Boston,  Mass 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Board 

....do... 
Examiner. 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 
Member... 
....do.... 
....do... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do... 
....do... 

-do. 

.do. 


Examiner. 
....do-.- 
....do..., 
....do... 

Board 

do... 
Examiner. 
...do.  . 
Board.  ... 
....do... 
....do... 
...  do  .. 
Examiner. 
..  -do.. 
Member... 
Examiner. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.    . 


390  4  Oct29,1962      Order  of  registration Nov.  IS.  1965    Registration  order  va- 
cated. 

407  4  Nov.    2.1962    ....do do Do. 

375  4  Nv.  27.1%2     ....do do Do. 

424  3  Dec.   18,1962     ....do do Do. 

541  4  Dec.   19.1962      ...do do Do. 

523  4  Jan.   16, 1%3    ....do do Do. 

298  5  Dec.   18,1962     ...do do Do. 

263  6  Jan.    17,1963    ...do do Do. 

241  2  Jan.  21,1963    ....do do Do. 

206  2  Jan.    18,1963    ....do do Do. 

206  7  Mar.    8.1963    ....do do Do. 

299  4  Mar.    5.1963    ....do do Do. 

226  2  Apr.  26.1963     ....do do Do. 

228  2  ...do do do Do. 

213  1  Dec.    4,1963    ....do do Do. 

251  0  ....do do May  12, 1%5  Do. 

319  3  ....do do Nov.  15,1965  Do. 

399  3  do do do Do. 

373  3  do do do Do. 

235  0  ....do do do Do. 

174  2  Dec.  20.1963    ....do do Do. 

140  0  do do do Do. 

200  0  do do do Do. 

299  0  ....do do do Do. 

283  0  .-  -do do do Ooi 

203  1  May  21,1964    ....do do Do. 

262  1  Sept  28, 1964    ....do do Oo. 

179  0  Nov.  13,1964    ....do do Oo. 

244  0  ...do do do Do. 

113  2  May     1.1964    ....do do Do. 

113  2  .      do do do Do. 

622  6  Jan.    13.1965    ...  do do Da 

620  6  do do do Do. 

444  6  July  22,1964    .  ..do do Do. 

440  6  ...do do do Do. 

558  0  ...do do do Do. 

559  5  ..    do do do Do. 

252  3  July  30,1965    .  .  do do Do. 

222  0  ...  do do do Oo. 

452  0  .-..do do do Do. 

420  0  do do do Do. 

418  0  do do do Do. 

410  0  ....do do do Do. 

418  0  do do do Do. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  took 
action  on  the  Man.sfleld-Dirksen-Prox- 
mlre  amendment  It  was  ap.oroved  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  74  to  2,  It  gives  the 
Board  18  months  of  life 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke]  would  give  it  life  for  just 
about  75  days,  until  January  1;  then  the 
Board  wouid  be  abolished 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Eighteen  months  sub- 
ject to  the  institution  of  proceedings;  so 
the  time  might  be  extended  indefinitely. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE  Eighteen  m.onths  Is  not 
a  time  certain 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  expecting  that  it 
will  go  on  indefinitely.  I  expect  to  make 


It  my  business  to  see  that  it  does  go  on. 
Insofar  as  It  resides  within  my  power  to 
give  it  authority,  because  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  without  an  Instrumental- 
ity to  pursue  people  who  are  committed 
to  destroy  it,  destroy  Its  foimdations.  and 
destroy  its  very  institutions.  There  has 
to  be  an  agency  to  do  it,  and  this  is  all 
we  have 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

.Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  we  have  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  entire 
Judicial  system  of  this  great  Nation  to  do 
exactly  what  the  Board  was  authorized 
and  created  to  do? 

The  names  which  have  been  called  off 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 


Illinois  are  names  which  appear  in  the 

files  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  InvestiKation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  has  never 
been  in  ijreater  error  in  his  life.  Tlie.v 
have  6,600  field  agents  in  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Invc.=;tigation.  They  have  all  the 
data  down  there.  But  try  to  get  it.  Try  to 
let  the  American  people  get  the  informa- 
tion on  the  front  page. 

When  these  people  ro  around  with 
their  tin  cups  to  collect  subscriptions  and 
sign  up  membei  s,  try  to  get  a  warning  to 
the  American  people:  "This  is  a  R-ed  out- 
fit. This  is  a  front  outfit."  The  informa- 
tion never  gets  to  them.  Exposure  is  the 
only  weapon  I  know  of,  and  that  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  matter.  We  must  ex- 
pose them. 

Mr.  BROOKE  In  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, Is  it  not  the  position  of  this  Na- 


tion that  it  should  provide  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  bring  about  the  public  Indict- 
ment of  an  Individual  or  organization, 
and  Is  it  not  true  that  our  Justice  Depart- 
ment operates  under  that  great  Ameri- 
can tradition?  The  fact  that  It  has  in- 
formation in  its  files  and  does  not  expose 
the  concerned  individual  may  very  well 
mean  that  it  does  not  have  sufficient  e\-l- 
dence  to  bring  forth  such  an  indictment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
forgets  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  that  it  has  oper- 
ated in  exactly  the  way  it  operates  now 
ever  since  it  was  created  and  ever  since 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  became  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
However,  we  do  not  get  the  exposure  that 
is  necessary  and  that  is  superbly  neces- 
sary today  as  never  before. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  put 
In  the  Record  the  role  in  these  matters 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee? 

I  have  always  felt  that  when  we  en- 
trust these  inquiries  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  at  least  we  have  lawyers  and 
a  great  body  of  tradition  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  witnesses,  executive  hear- 
ings before  public  hearings,  and  the  gen- 
eral precautions  which  get  us  away  from 
the  sort  of  disclosures  which  character- 
ized the  worst  excesses  during  the  period 
Senator  McCarthy  held  forth  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  should  not  complete  the 
record — however  Senators  may  vote — by 
delimiting  the  matter. 

The  proposal  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  probably  stay  with  us.  I  may 
very  well  support  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  u.seful.  however,  as  legis- 
lative history,  if  the  Senator  were  to  de- 
limit the  role  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees which  will  continue  to  have  jur- 
isdiction— the  Hou.se  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  was  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  do  not 
recall  that  he  offered  that  proposal  when 
he  was  a  member. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  proposal  is  not  ger- 
mane here. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  time  when  the  Sen- 
ator was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  proposal  is  not  ger- 
mane here.  In  the  Senate  the  question 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  in  the  House  that  it 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee, 

I  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  have 
the  record  show,  as  the  Senator  analyzes 
the  whole  question,  where  he  feels  the 
work  of  the  Internal  Security  Committee 
fits. 

I  have  always  felt  that  this  kind  of  In- 
quiry belongs  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 


tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  And  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  very  useful  if  the 
Senator  would  outline  here  where  the 
congressional  committees  fit  In  the 
scheme  he  has  In  mind — which  would  In- 
clude the  Board. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  hardly  my 
function.  That  ought  to  be  the  function 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, if  they  are  going  to  delimit  a 
committee.  But  the  Internal  Security 
Committee,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
work  it  does,  has  to  carry  on  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  behind  closed  doors.  It  is  an 
investigatory  body.  The  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  Is  not.  It  cannot 
move  a  muscle  until  there  is  an  applica- 
tion or  a  petition  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  that  discretionary  power  in  the 
law  will  have  to  be  changed  also  In  order 
to  make  it  effective. 

The  House  is  dealing  with  the  matter. 
They  reported  a  bill  infinitely  more 
stringent  than  the  pending  bill,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  this  matter  before  us 
whether  or  not.  And  when  finally  we  go 
to  conference,  there  will  be  the  four  cor- 
ners of  two  bills,  and  within  that  frame 
we  will  have  to  work  out  something  t-o 
satisfy  both  bodies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  In  the  chain .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  Senator  state 
why  he  does  not  consider  it  incompatible 
to  have  a  board  and  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  look  into  the  same 
matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  has  its  own  investigators. 
For  the  Board,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  are  the  ones 
who  appear  and  supply  the  evidence  in 
connection  with  any  of  these  organiza- 
tions that  the  Attorney  General  sends  to 
the  Board.  Exposure  is  the  only  answer. 

It  Is  not  a  case  of  sending  them  to  jail. 
It  was  the  very  fact  of  exposure  that 
caused  these  Reds  to  yelp  like  hit  dogs. 
That  is  what  tliey  did  not  want.  They  did 
not  mind  going  to  jail,  but  they  did  not 
want  to  be  exposed  and  put  in  the  public 
eye,  where  all  the  world  could  see  Their 
pride  was  a  little  too  much  for  that 
.shame.  And  that  is  still  one  of  the  great 
weapons  in  a  free  country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  said  that  public 
exposure  is  a  great  weapon  and  that  it 
should  be  used  by  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board. 

Exposure  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
can  still  be.  very  detrimental  to  this  Na- 
tion, can  be  unconstitutional,  and  can 
violate  the  civil  liberties  and  rights  of 
American  people,  as  it  has  done  In  the 
past. 

It  seems  that  we  would  better  achieve 
our  purposes  to  effectively  combat  the 
Communist  menace  in  this  country  by 
utilizing  the  vast  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Justice 


Department,  and  the  Attorney  General 
who  give  maximum  protection  to  the 
rights  of  all  American  citizens,  who  do 
not  expose  individuals  or  organizations 
without  having  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  an  Indictment,  and  without 
holding  public  hearings,  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  calling  witnesses  before  the  cc«n- 
mittee  to  create  the  impression  among 
people  all  over  the  country  that  persons 
who  appear  before  the  committee  are 
either  Communists  or  affiJiated  with 
Communist  organizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOEIE.  I  believe  that  this 
country  is  great  enough  to  give  the  rights 
of  all  American  citizens  maximum  pro- 
tection and  at  the  same  time  protect  it- 
self against  the  Communist  menace.  We 
did  it  prior  to  1950.  We  have  done  it 
since  1950  without  the  effective  support 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  for  that  Board  has  not  rendered 
a  service  to  the  American  people.  I  defy 
anyone  to  point  to  anj-  cases  that  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  has 
brought  before  the  courts  which  liave 
brought  out  any  facts  about  Communists 
or  Commiuiist-front  organizations  which 
were  not  already  contained  in  the 
records  of  the  duly  constituted  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  this  country. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  Board  should  be  abolished,  that 
its  Life  tenure  should  not  be  extended 
for  18  months  or  certainly  even  beyond 
that.  I  believe  we  are  justified  in  abolish- 
ing this  Board,  not  only  because  it  has 
not  done  its  job.  but  also  because  it  is  a 
potential  threat  to  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  does  the  Senator 
say  about  the  congressional  committees 
that  do  investigating  and  disclosing?  Is 
any  of  his  argument  based  upon  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  a  Hou.se  Un-.\mei- 
Ican  Activities  Committee  and  a  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  which 
investigate  and  expose  all  the  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  well  brought  out  the  point  that  we 
do  have  these  committees  on  the  House 
.side  and  on  the  Senate  side  Even  these 
committees  have  investigato.'-s  who  make 
investigations  and  report  events  to  them, 
wiiich  the  Subversive  .Activities  Control 
Board  does  not  have,  other  than  the  FBI 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  I  believe 
it  is  a  duplication  of  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fro.m  Massa- 
chusetts. Thp  veas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  when  his  name  w^as 
called  I.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the   Senator   from   Rhode   Island    TMr. 
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PastoreI.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart].  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  are 
absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FuxbrichtJ, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harti. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeJ. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  MiXLER],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr,  Scott]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
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XtLAS— 17 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Pell 

Caae 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Clark 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Bible 

Cotton 

Allott 

Boggs 

Curtis 

Anderson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dlrksen 

Baker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Domlnick 

B*yh 

Cannon 

Eastland 

Bennett 

CarUon 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Han.se  n 

Harris 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 


Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Peaj-son 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 


Smathers 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Steruilfl 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarbo  rough 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 25 


Burdick 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Ortffln 

Qruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 


Hatfield 

Hayden 

Jackson 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

Miller 

Morse 


Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 


So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
three  technical  amendments  which  have 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  bill.  I  understand  they  are 
necessary  to  clear  up  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  line  1,  after  "(a)"  strike  out 
"di"  and  Insert  "(1)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  8.  strike  out  "(H)"  and  insert  "(2)";  In 
line  14,  after  the  word  "part",  strike  out 
"(I)"  and  insert  "(1)"  In  the  same  line  after 
the  word  "part"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "(11)"  and  Insert  "(2)";  on 
page  12,  after  line  17.  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  12.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  4  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  CJontrol  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  the  sub- 
section." 

And  on  page  12.  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  Subsection  (3)  of  section  3  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  '(a)*  and  by  striking  the  whole 
of  paragraph  (b)." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire].  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afBrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea,"  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MONDALE  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 


live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P.\store].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  -after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  are 
absent  on  oCQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  axmounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nav." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin],  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy  1,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 65 

Aiken 

Cvat\s 

Holllngs 

Allott 

Dlrksen 

Hruska 

Anderson 

Domlnlck 

Inouye 

Baker 

Ea.stland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bayh 

Ellender 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Lausche 

Bible 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Boggs 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Brewster 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Byrd,  Va. 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

C:annon 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Carlson 

Hill 

Montoya 

Cotton 

Holland 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Rlblcoff 

Talmadge 

Nelson 

Russell 

Tower 

Pearson 

Smathers 

Tydlngs 

Pell 

Smith 

Williams,  N.J. 

Percy 

Sparkman 

Williams.  Del. 

Prouty 

Spong 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Proxmlre 

Stennls 

Y'oung,  Ohio 

Randolph 

Symington 
NAYS— 10 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Brooke 

Javlts 

McGee 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Church 

Kennedy.  NY. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Burdick 

Hatfleld 

Morton 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Moss 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Murphy 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Griffin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Gruening 

Miller 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

Mondale 

Hartke 

Morse 

So  the  bill  (S.  2171)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  656,  House  Joint  Resolution  888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  House  Joint 
Resolution  888  making  continuing  ap- 
pi'opriations  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight,  but  I  under- 
.stand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  intends 
to  offer  an  amendment.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  make  some  re- 
marks at  the  conclusion  of  the  moniing 
business  tomorrow. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  also  Intends  to  make 
some  remarks  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  hope  it  will  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  majority  leader. 
It  would  help  me  greatly  if  I  could  follow 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  up  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUNDT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    418 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    419 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  I  submit  an  amendment  and  ask 


that  It  be  read  and  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  must  be  agreed  to 
first. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
calling  up  my  amendment.  I  merely  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  may  proceed. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Committee  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  6.  beginning  with  the  word  "and", 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsequent  to  the  enactment 
Into  law  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  of  the  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  executive  branch  is 
directed,  subject  to  subsection  (b  i ,  to  reduce 
by  at  least  5  per  centum  each  line  Hem 
appropriation  (other  than  appropriations  for 
military  functions  and  those  items  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  not  to  be  subject  to  administrative 
control )    contained   in  such   bills. 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  appropriations  reduced,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a),  the  President 
may  make  such  transfers  between  appropri- 
ation accounts  as  may  be  necessary,  but  no 
such  transfer  shall  cause  any  item  of  appro- 
priation to  be  Increased  to  an  amotint  in 
excess  of  the  amount  provided  in  the  appro- 
priation bill." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion before  the  Senate  on  the  continuing 
resolution  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  deci- 
sions which  Senators  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

As  I  view  it,  there  are  three  possible 
choices  before  the  Senate.  It  can  take 
the  action  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee the  other  day  with  four  dissenting 
votes,  which  is  a  simple  continuing  reso- 
lution, suggesting  a  delayed  date  for 
making  i-enewed  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  possible. 

At  this  point,  by  the  way.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  ask  that  the  pages  in  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate  place  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator,  the  legislation,  printed 
amendments,  and  the  hearings,  because 
I  think  they  should  be  made  available  for 
study  overnight. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  take  onlj' 
the  committee  action,  in  my  opinion,  we 
would  be  guilty  of  engaging  in  a  shai-p 
i-epudiation  and  rejection  not  only  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  sent  the 
bill  to  us  with  a  vote  of  253  to  143— an 
even  majority  of  110  votes — but  also  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  it- 
self which  labored  long  and  hard  and 
came  up  with  a  formula  for  economizing. 

The  particular  formula  brought  out 
by  the  House  committee  was  amended, 
changed,  tightened,  and  expanded  by 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  voting  as  a  whole. 

But  if  the  Senate  were  simply  to  say, 
"We  are  disinclined  to  do  anything  about 
effectuating  some  economies  now";  if  we 
were  to  pass  this  simple  Senate  continu- 
ing resolution,  in  my  opinion  we  would  be 
doing  nothing  more  than  making  a  blunt 
rejection  and  a  rebuke  both  of  the  action 
of  the  House  as  a  whole  and  the  action  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


I  doubt  very  much  that  there  are  very 
many  Senators  who  want  to  participate 
in  that  kind  of  repudiation  of  the  House 
efforts  to  economize  at  this  juncture  in 
our  fiscal  history. 

I  expect  to  show,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  today  and  tomorrow,  some  rea- 
sons why  I  think  that  would  be  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  adopt  the 
House  action  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee's continuation  resolution.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  at 
least  has  contemplated  making  that  par- 
ticular proposal.  I  think  there  were  good 
and  valid  reasons  why  the  Senate  com- 
mittee action  did  not  take  the  House  ac- 
tion in  the  form  in  which  it  came  to  us. 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  a  House 
floor  amendment  which  had  not  been 
considered  at  all  in  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
exact  ramifications  are  not  clearly  evi- 
dent. It  involved  some  areas  of  economy 
which  it  \s  doubtful  whether  the  House 
Members  themselves  desired  to  be  imple- 
mented and,  as  we  held  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  it 
was  brought  out  that  certain  House  ac- 
tions would  need  to  be  corrected  and 
changed  in  the  national  interest 

So  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  House  action 
without  modification  or  alteration  or 
amendments,  we  would  be  freezing  with- 
out change  that  particular  action  on  ap- 
propriations which  I  do  not  think  is  a 
prudent  way  to  proceed  in  this  area  un- 
der the  circumstances  as  brought  out  in 
the  Senate  hearings,  copies  of  which  I 
hope  are  now  being  distributed  to  the 
desks  of  Senators. 

The  third  alternative,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  adopt  the  amendment  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  which  I  believe  is  a 
prudent  and  proper  compromise  by  Con- 
gi-ess  that  will  put  in  conference  all  the 
alternatives  before  the  two  bodies  in 
terms  of  bringing  about  some  meaningful 
economies  in  public  spending.  It  will 
recognize  the  merit  of  House  action — by 
a  majority  over  100  Members — in  trying 
to  effectuate  some  economies;  it  will  sup- 
port that  purpose;  and  it  will  leave  to 
action  by  the  conference  the  precise  pro- 
cedures to  Je  followed  in  approaching 
that  objective. 

I  fully  grant  that  there  may  be  a  fourth, 
or  fifth,  or  sixth  alternative  in  the  form 
of  amendments,  of  which  I  know  noth- 
ing, but,  at  all  events,  our  choice  is  signif- 
icant and  clear.  In  my  opinion  we  should 
take  some  purposeful.  corLstructive  action 
now  and  equivocate  no  longer.  Either  we 
reject  the  economy  drive  of  the  House 
forthwith,  if  we  accept  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's simple  continuing  resolution;  or 
we  accept  that  which  they  have  done  un- 
questioningly  and  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  ramifications  flowing 
from  a  proix>sal  which  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  hearings,  and  on  which  we  had 
no  testimony,  and  which,  as  was  indi- 
cated m  our  hearings,  would  have  results 
which  I  doubt  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress would  want  to  endorse;  or  we  can 
accept  my  amendment  or  some  other 
course  wnich  would  be  a  meaningful 
demonstration  of  the  desire  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  do  something  effec- 
tive about  economy. 
I  speak  in  behalf  of  my  amendment  be- 
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cause  it  seems  to  me  this  gives  us  the 
tools  required  to  build  some  economy  into 
the  current  budget  situation.  The  House 
has  already  spoken.  Wisely  or  unwisely, 
the  House  has  said  it  thinks  there  should 
be  some  reduction  in  expenditures.  The 
House  committee  said  it  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  after  it  studied  the  mat- 
ter. The  House  itself  said.  "This  is  good, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,"  and  added 
some  cuts.  But  at  least  the  House  has 
demonstrated  to  the  country  that  it 
wants  some  economy  in  Government  and 
it  wants  it  now.  It  is  not  willing  to  post- 
pone Eiction,  in  the  middle  of  October, 
until  the  middle  of  November,  or  to  post- 
pone facing  this  issue.  It  has  said,  "We 
will  dodge  it  no  longer.  We  will  duck  it  no 
longer.  We  will  delay  It  no  longer.  We  will 
face  up  to  the  emergency  financial  situa- 
tion which  prevails." 

My  plea  to  the  Senate  is  that  we  be 
equally  diligent  In  refusing  to  dodge, 
duck,  and  delay  this  most  important  con- 
sideration which  must  be  made,  and  the 
most  important  issue  which  must  be  met. 
The  Senate  has  to  accept  its  responsibil- 
ity, along  with  the  House  and  the  ad- 
ministration, for  doing  something  mean- 
ingful about  public  spending,  which  has 
gotten  out  of  hand. 

My  amendment  assures  the  President 
and  the  executive  departments  that  the 
Congress  is  willing  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  reducing  the  current  expendi- 
tures and  the  budgetary  figures.  The 
Senate  will  use  these  tools,  we  say  to  the 
President,  to  work  with  him  at  the  work- 
bench of  economy,  trying  to  do  some- 
thing together  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  expenditures. 

If  there  are  those  In  this  body,  and  if 
there  are,  they  are  very  few  In  number, 
or  if  there  are  those  In  the  executive 
departments,  and  I  hope  they  are  also 
limited  in  number,  who  do  not  want  to 
have  any  economies  effectuated  at  all, 
who  want  to  rely  entirely  on  the  prospect 
of  higher  and  higher  and  higher  taxes 
and  costlier  and  costlier  and  costlier  in- 
flation to  solve  our  problems,  to  them  I 
submit  ray  amendment  has  no  appeal 

Or  to  those  who  say,  "We  think  we 
should  economize,  but  we  did  not  do  it 
last  month  when  we  had  it  before  us  and 
we  gave  a  continuing  resolution,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  do  it  now,  so  we  should 
defer  It  until  the  15th  of  November,  and 
we  will  not  want  to  do  It  then  because  the 
final  supplementary  measure  will  not 
have  passed  the  Senate, '  and  who  will 
not  want  to  do  it  when  we  finally  pass 
the  final  supplementary  measure  at  mid- 
night or  2  o'clock  In  the  morning  before 
we  adjourn — to  those  who  want  to  kill 
the  economy  drive  by  delaying  action  on 
it  or  confusing  or  obscuring  the  issue, 
my  amendment  will  have  no  appeal. 

Finally,  to  those  who  do  not  want  to 
either  raise  taxes  or  economize  or  take  a 
look  at  whether  or  not  this  rich  country 
can  really  afford  to  have  bread  and  cake 
and  g\ins  all  at  the  same  time  in  this 
war — to  them  my  amendment  will  have 
no  appeal. 

But  to  all  others,  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  proposes  an  honest,  effective, 
across-the-board,  objective  formula  for 
practical  economy.  It  Is  a  fair  and  a 
workable  formula  for  breaking  the  log- 


jam which  the  Nation  knows  now  con- 
fronts the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  what  the 
logjam  is.  It  has  been  a  great  buckpass- 
ing  carnival.  The  Congress,  the  House, 
the  Senate,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Finance  Committee — every- 
body says,  on  the  congressional  side,  "Mr. 
President,  you  ought  to  economize.  Tell 
us  where  you  are  going  to  effectuate 
some  economies  and  engage  in  some 
cutbacks.  We  will  not  even  con- 
tinue hearings  on  taxes,  as  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has 
voted  and  announced,  until  you  tell  us 
when  and  where  and  how  much  you  are 
going  to  economize." 

The  President  passes  the  buck  back  to 
the  Congress  and  says,  "You  tell  me  what 
I  ought  to  do.  You  are  the  appropriations 
body.  You  are  the  tax-raising  body.  You 
make  the  cuts." 

Congress  rejoins,  "We  have  to  know 
the  dimensions  of  the  cloth  before  we 
can  tailor  the  suit.  We  have  to  know  just 
how  much  economy  has  to  be  made.  Mr. 
President,  you  act  first." 

So  what  happens?  We  continue  to 
spend.  I  do  not  think  the  taxpayer  is 
too  much  enhanced  or  enchanted  by  this 
buckpassing  game.  I  propose  to  bring 
it  to  an  end.  I  propose  to  break  the 
logjam.  I  propose  to  tell  the  President, 
"We  want  some  economy  We  would  like 
at  least  a  5-percent  reduction.  We  would 
like  to  have  it  across  the  board,  but  we 
recognize  that  in  terms  of  competent 
management  we  cannot  always  horizon- 
tally wisely  reduce  expenditures. 

'So  you  have  the  right  to  deviate  from 
that  a  little  bit.  You  have  a  right  to  cut 
some  areas  more  than  others.  But  the 
amendment  provides  you  have  no  right 
to  use  any  of  the  money  to  increase  ex- 
penditures in  any  area.  Your  economies, 
your  changes,  your  flexibility  move 
downward  only,  in  terms  of  expendi- 
tures." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  body  go  on  record  for  some 
definite  steps  in  terms  of  economy,  for 
some  specific  suggestions  for  taking  these 
pious  speeches  we  all  have  been  making 
for  90  days  or  6  months,  and  doing  some- 
thing to  give  real  meaning  to  them.  I 
think  it  is  time,  sir,  to  either  fish  or 
cut  bait.  If  we  are  going  to  fish,  we  shall 
have  to  say  where  and  we  shall  have  to 
say  how,  and  we  shall  have  to  produce 
practical,  specific,  meaningful  evidence 
of  our  good  intentions. 

So  I  submit  that  this  is  a  good  faith 
amendment.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  perfect 
amendment.  We  toyed  around  with  dif- 
erent  ideas.  It  was  originally  thought 
that  perhaps  we  would  give  flexibility  to 
the  administration  only  to  the  extent  of 
3  percent,  that  we  would  make  this  a 
minimum  2-percent  cut,  right  across  the 
board,  of  all  the  controllable  expendi- 
tures, and  let  the  President  move  around 
with  the  3  percent  as  his  area  of  flexible 
determination. 

There  is  some  merit  to  that.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  could  not  afford  to  save  2  pen- 
nies out  of  every  dollar  it  receives.  I 
doubt  that  there  is  a  single  one  that 
could  not  buy  a  few  less  paper  clips,  turn 
the  lights  out  a  little  earlier,  do  away 


with  some  overtime  pay,  reduce  the  pay- 
roll by  an  individual  or  two,  or  find  some 
other  way  to  save  2  cents  out  of  a  dollar. 
However,  I  was  disappointed  In  the  com- 
mittee, where  my  amendment  lost  on  a 
tie  vote  of  10  to  10. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  that  a  different 
amendment,  or  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, this  one.  We  left  one  paragraph 
flexible,  for  the  .staff  to  fill  in. 

Ml*.  HOT  J I  AND.  It  was  my  recollection 
that  the  Senator  was  calling  for  a  $3  bil- 
lion cut. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  the  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. This  was  the  amendment  in  con- 
nection with  which  we  decided  to  let  the 
clerks  write  in  substitute  language  for 
the  phrase  "locked  in  expenditures." 
They  have  now  substituted  a  more  mean- 
ingful phrase.  It  applies  to  controllable 
expenditures. 

There  was  some  suggestion  also  that 
perhaps  the  President  is  going  to  try  to 
abuse  Congress,  that  maybe  he  Is  going 
to  vent  some  partisan  spleen  on  the 
country;  that  if  we  do  not  put  any  limit 
on  it,  perhaps  he  will  cut  too  much  out 
of  one  area,  and  not  enough  out  of  an- 
other. 

He  can,  of  course,  do  that.  I  intend  to 
show,  from  the  record,  that  he  can  do  it 
anyway.  We  already  have  written  that  in 
the  law. 

But,  speaking  as  one  fairly  partisan 
Republican,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  good-faith  proposal,  relying  on  him  to 
do  the  right  and  proper  and  effective 
thing.  We  will  rely  on  him  to  make  those 
cuts,  without  any  minimum  or  maximum 
limitation,  but  in  conformity  with  the 
legislative  history  of  the  bill  and  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

Let  us  assume  the  worst,  that  the 
President  v;ill  say,  "Well,  Congress  has 
insisted  that  I  economize.  All  right,  fel- 
lows, I  will  give  it  to  you  hard,  where 
you  do  not  want  it,"  and  he  will  try  to 
make  the  economy  cuts  as  distasteful 
and  as  malicious  as  he  can. 

He  could  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  it, 
Mr.  President,  one  time.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  abolish  Congress.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  eliminate  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 
So  we  have  the  jxjwer.  We  have  the  tools. 
We  have  the  weapons;  and  if  he  should 
do  such  a  thing,  we  would  also  then  have 
the  motivation  to  stop  that  kind  of  capri- 
cious playing  around  with  the  public  in- 
terest. He  could  never  engage  in  such  a 
punitive  practice  again. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  will  do 
it  now.  I  am  willing  to  trust  him  that 
far.  I  want  to  give  him  a  good-faith  pro- 
position, and  say,  "Look,  let's  work  to- 
gether and  break  this  logjam.  We  have 
suggested  how  much  be  cut,  we  have 
suggested  the  areas,  we  have  spelled  out 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  over  which 
you  and  we  can  control  exp)endltures.  We 
have  suggested  the  procedure,  across  the 
board.  You  go  ahead  and  use  your  good 
judgment.  If  there  are  areas  which 
should  not  be  cut  at  all,  cut  some  others 
a  little  more,  and  come  up  with  the  ag- 
gregate 5-percent  reduction." 
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I  think  we  ought  to  pay  a  little  at- 
tention, Mr.  Presidency  to  another  factor 
which  has  not  been  considered  very  care- 
fully by  Congress,  and  that  is  the  exact 
status  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  the  def- 
icit for  1968  is  a  matter  that  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  recently. 
I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  various  esti- 
mates used  by  the  administration. 

If  we  look  at  the  President's  budget 
that  was  submitted  In  January,  we  find 
an  administrative  budget  deficit  of  $8.1 
billion — "If,"  said  the  President,  "Con- 
press  enacts  legislation  providing  for  an 
additional  $5.5  billion  in  revenue." 

That  was  the  benchmark  from  which 
we  started.  That  was  the  first  ante.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  game.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  budgetary  message  last 
January. 

In  August  there  were  some  changes. 
The  President  revised  his  estimates  and 
told  us  in  August  that  we  will  have  an 
administrative  budget  deficit  of  $14  bil- 
lion, provided  Congress  enacts  legislation 
providing  for  an  additional  $7.4  billion 
in  revenue. 

Stated  differently,  he  was  telling  us  we 
have  a  deficit  of  $21.4  billion,  which 
could  be  reduced  with  a  request  for  a 
$7.4  billion  tax  bill,  provided  Congress 
enacts  such  a  tax  bill. 

Time  marches  on.  They  revised  it 
again  last  week.  Mr.  Schultze.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  referred  to  a  possible 
deficit  of  $26  billion.  You  will  find  it  in 
tlie  record  of  the  hearings  on  your  desk — 
and  I  interpolate  to  suggest  that  every 
Senator  read  those  hearings.  They  are 
brief.  Senators  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  rapid  reading  cour.ses  can  read 
them  in  45  minutes  or  an  hour.  If  you 
have  taken  the  course,  you  can  read  them 
in  about  20  minutes,  I  suppose.  The  rec- 
ord is  very  compact,  verj*  concise,  very 
thorough,  and  very  significant. 

In  those  hearings,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  said  that  we  are  now  facing  a 
probable  deficit  of  $26  billion,  which  al- 
lows for  an  increase  of  $4  billion  in  ex- 
penditures for  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  assumes  that  Congress  does  not  en- 
act an  increase  in  taxes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  record  is  pretty 
clear.  In  voting  on  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed,  Senators  should  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  facing  a  deficit  of  $26  billion, 
which  will  be  the  largest  since  fiscal 
years  1943.  1944,  and  1945.  the  peak  years 
of  World  War  II.  when  the  deficits  ran 
about  $54  billion  a  year.  The  figures  I 
have  recited  should  be  enough  to  convey 
to  every  Senator  the  realization  that  a 
slowdown  in  appropriations  is  in  order. 
We  are  not  legislating  in  normal  fiscal 
times. 

But  even  these  figures  do  not  give  the 
complete  picture.  I  call  attention  to  table 
10.  entitled  "Balances  of  Obligational 
Authority."  found  on  page  51  of  the 
President's  budget.  It  will  be  noted  that 
with  respect  to  the  administrative 
budget,  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  fiscal  year,  there 
will  be  an  obligated  but  unexpended  total 
of  $75.3  billion. 

At  this  point.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
those  are  firm  obligations,  made  pur- 
suant to  appropriations,  that  will  not 


result  in  expenditures  during  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  estimate 
of  the  obligated  totals  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1968.  We  find  that  item  listed  as 
$83.2  billion — or  another  Increase  of  $7.9 
billion.  Mr.  President,  these  are  the  Gov- 
ernment's flgures.  These  are  the  updated 
items.  These  are  the  bills  that  will  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  There  Is 
no  way,  unless  we  rescind  something  or 
reduce  something,  that  we  can  curtail 
that  tremendous  $83.2  billion  figure.  My 
amendment  at  least  starts  us  on  a  con- 
structive and  corrective  course. 

When  these  obligations  are  considered, 
while  it  is  clear  that  on  an  expenditure 
basis  the  Government  will  operate  in  the 
red  during  fiscal  year  1968  to  the  tune  of 
only  $26  billion — which  is  more  than 
three  times  the  estimate  we  were  given 
last  January  for  fiscal  year  1968 — the 
new  total  deficits  are  substantially 
higher.  Surely,  the  least  we  can  do  now, 
in  the  Senate  this  week,  is  to  call  a  halt 
to  these  sharp  Increases  in  expenditures, 
and  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  start  re- 
trenching on  some  of  the  expenditures 
which  we  are  still  able  to  control.  That, 
after  all.  is  the  purpose  of  what  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  in  this  area.  In  con- 
sideration of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  present  and  heard  the 
very  able  remarks  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  throughout  our  hearings  several 
days  ago.  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  present.  I  heard  it 
all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers, does  he  not,  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  agreed  that  the  passage  of  the 
six  annual  appropriation  bills  which  have 
already  been  passed  in  Congress  reduce 
the  President's  budget  by  $2  billion'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  I  do.  The  Senator  Is 
anticipating  part  of  my  speech,  but  he 
may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  recalls, 
does  he  not,  that  In  estimating  the  re- 
ductions in  the  President's  budget  on  the 
nine  remaining  bills  which  have  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  have  not  gone  to  the  President, 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  estimated  that 
the  additional  reduction  would  be  about 
$2.5  billion,  making  a  total  reduction  of 
$4.5  billion  from  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
hiked  the  ante  from  $2  billion  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion. I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  can 
charge  that  estimate  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget.  I  think  it  can  be  charged  to 
the  discussion  had  around  the  table 
among  the  Senators  who  are  going  to 
have  to  say  something  about  it.  It  was 
said  that  we  hope  to  effectuate  another 
$2  billion  savings.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  look  at  the  record. 
If  he  does,  he  will  find  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  testified  that  in  his 
judgment  the  additional  cuts  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  total  reduction  in 
the  President's  budget  up  to  $4.5  bil- 
lion. And  I  insisted  that  I  thought  it 


would  be  nearer  to  $5  billion.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  recall  the  colloquy.  As 
I  say,  I  do  not  think  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  is  the  world's  best  authority  on 
what  Congress  will  do.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  much  more  competent  to  judge 
that  than  is  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  any  rate,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  did.  if  the  Senator 
will  check  the  record,  state  that  in  his 
opinion  the  President's  budget  would  be 
reduced  by  a  total  of  $4.5  billion  when 
all  the  appropriation  bills  of  this  session 
are  finally  passed  upon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  I  heard  that 
figure  booted  about.  He  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  $4  billion,  but  certainly  $4.5 
billion  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise  and 
a  gratifying  result  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  The  distinguished 
Senator  realizes  that  even  after  we  pass 
the  appropriation  bUls  and  even  If  we 
reduce  the  President's  budget  by  $4.5 
billion — and  it  is  my  feeling  that  it  will 
be  nearer  $5  billion  than  $4.5  billion — 
if  Congress  should  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
there  would  be  a  mandate  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  5  percent  on  all  items — 
reading  from  the  parenthesis — other 
than  appropriations  for  military  func- 
tions and  those  items  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
not  to  be  subject  to  administrative 
control. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  then  feels  that  even  after  Con- 
gress has  done  its  best,  and  even  though 
we  may  reduce  the  President's  budget  by 
$4.5  billion,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  thought  that  was  the  better  fig- 
ure— or  $5  billion — as  I  think  is  probably 
the  better  figure — we  should  stiU,  not- 
withstanding that  very  heavT  cut,  direct 
the  President  to  cut  all  line  items,  except 
those  few  that  are  excepted,  by  5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Subject  to  the  transfer- 
ability authority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  But  the  total  amount 
to  be  cut  will  amount  to  5  percent  on  all 
line  items  other  than  those  which  are 
excepted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be- 
lieves and  would  hope  that  it  would 
amount  to  a  substantial  cut  in  addition, 
between  $1.5  billion  and  $2  bilhon. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  correct 
in  his  very  optimistic  prediction  that  we 
will  save  $3  billion  more,  to  make  a  total 
of  $5  bilUon,  then  we  would  have  to  do 
it  by  the  use  of  Items  against  which  the 
5  percent  also  works.  So.  my  amendment 
would  then  produce  less  savings. 

If  we  follow  tradition  and  do  not  quite 
live  up  to  expectations,  my  amendment 
would  effect  a  little  greater  savings.  If 
we  achieve  the  cut  which  I  think  we 
should  make,  we  would  reduce  the  total 
then  by  an  amount  of  between  $6  billion 
and  $7  billion,  which  is  what  the  admin- 
istration is  now  trying  to  raise  by  a  10- 
percent  tax  imposed  on  the  taxpayers  of 
America.  It  almost  hits  the  figure  on  the 
nose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  wording  of 
the  Senator's  amendment.  Is  It  not  true 
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that  within  the  amount  to  be  cut  would 
be  included  5  percent  of  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
except  those  for  retirement  and  pensions 
and  disability  payments? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  it  is  not  true  that 
it  would  take  5  percent  off  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  reason  I  gave 
earlier,  that  we  leave  to  the  President's 
discretion  in  terms  of  efficient  manage- 
ment, the  right  not  to  cut  any  particular 
function  or  agency  which  in  his  opinion 
on  the  basis  of  facts  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the  rec- 
ord itself,  he  finds  to  be  undesirable  to 
cut.  So.  if  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
in  his  judgment,  needs  the  money  ap- 
propriated, my  amendment  would  have 
no  impact  on  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  5  percent  of  all  items  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  other  than  re- 
tirement, pensions,  and  disability  bene- 
fits  

Mr.  MUNDT.  Other  than  all  non- 
controllable  items. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  have  to  be  cut 
either  off  the  Veterans'  Administration 
appropriation  or  off  some  other  appropri- 
ation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  a  horse  of  an 
entirely  different  paint  job.  That  being 
a  Government  function,  if  the  President 
should  figxire  they  need  all  that  is  ap- 
propriated, they  would  get  it.  However, 
if  the  President  does  not  happen  to  like 
the  Veterans,  he  could  cut  the  amount 
by  20  percent.  But  he  will  not  do  it.  He 
will  take  the  money  from  areas  where  the 
cuts  can  be  better  made  in  the  public 
interest.  If  the  veterans  need  every  dime 
appropriated,  they  will  get  it  under  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  20  percent  might  easily  be  cut 
from  certain  appropriations  less  accepta- 
ble to  the  general  public  and  to  the  Con- 
gress than  is  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion appropriation? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  voted  for  some 
substantial  reductions  in  appropriations 
already  made,  and  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has,  too.  And  the  Record 
will  show,  by  our  votes,  that  we  must 
have  felt  that  some  meaningful  cuts 
could  be  made  in  the  appropriations  al- 
ready passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  must 
understand  that  in  addition  to  the  cuts 
voted  for  by  him  and  by  Congress 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  talking  about  the 
cuts  which  failed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  many  have  been 
heavy  cuts,  the  President  would  be  di- 
rected by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
to  cut  an  additiorml  5  percent  with  the 
exception  of  the  matters  Usted  in  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  nms  out  of 
breath  before  he  gets  the  sentence  com- 
pleted. It  is  with  the  exception  of  the 
items  in  parentheses  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  transferability  authority 
which  enables  the  President  to  keep  them 
at  the  same  figure.  He  cannot  increase 
them. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
voted  with  me  on  cuts  in  some  appropria- 
tion bills  which  did  not  prevail.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some.  However,  we  did 
not  prevail  on  others. 


I  would  hope  that  the  President,  in 
looking  over  those  items  would  make 
some  sharp  cuts  in  those  areas  where  a 
substantial  number  of  Senators  felt  there 
should  be  cuts.  I  would  put  it  up  to  him. 
This  is  a  good-faith  amendment. 

We  are  trusting  him  to  make  the 
proper  and  the  necessary  cuts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  feel  that  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment  would  indicate  that  Con- 
gress has  more  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dents  judgment  than  it  has  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  that.  I 
think  it  simply  recognizes  the  facts  of 
life,  that  since  we  passed  on  appropria- 
tion bills,  some  of  them  several  months 
ago,  the  financial  situation  has  gotten 
tighter,  the  war  has  gotten  more  costly, 
the  problems  involving  a  tax  increase 
have  gotten  more  complicated,  the  fires 
of  inflation  are  substantially  hotter  and 
we  are  taking  a  second  look  at  condi- 
tions, as  we  should  do  now,  and  not  60 
days  from  now  or  90  days  from  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  have  a  right  to  take  an  addi- 
tional look  from  this  time  forth  at  the 
nine  appropriation  bills  that  have  not 
yet  been  passed,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  For  the  nine  that  have 
not  been  passed:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  has 
more  confidence  in  what  the  President 
will  do  after  we  have  taken  that  look 
and  after  we  have  acted,  In  the  light  of 
our  view  that  economies  should  prevail, 
he  has  more  confidence  in  the  President 
than  he  has  in  the  righteousness  of  what 
Congress  will  do,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  Because  I  have  this 
much  confidence  in  the  President.  I  do 
not  want  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
put  me  in  the  spot  of  implying  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  everything  the 
President  does.  I  believe  It  manifestly 
unfair  to  give  to  a  selected  number  of 
government  activities,  on  whose  appro- 
priations we  may  already  have  acted, 
the  right  to  continue  at  that  level,  and 
to  effectuate  all  our  economies  in  those 
that  come  later  in  the  priority  list.  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  fair  or  right  or  essentially 
effective. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  that  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  distinguished  Senator,  why 
does  he  not  confhie  his  amendment  to 
the  six  bills  which  have  already  passed? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  I  want  this  to 
apply  equally  to  all  the  bills.  This  is 
something  which  I  believe  we  can  reduce. 
It  is  true  that  since  we  have  nine  bills 
still  to  consider,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  well  re- 
flect upon  that  as  they  arrive  at  the  final 
figures.  But  I  am  convinced  that  few, 
if  any,  items  In  those  bills  which  remain 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  type 
of  scrutiny. 

I  believe  It  would  be  salutary  in  this 
cotmtry  for  every  activity  of  Govern- 
ment to  stop  expanding  for  awhile  and 
start  examining  the  costs  and  the  consid- 
eration of  the  taxpayer,  and  I  am  at- 
tempting to  express  this  in  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned,  that  is  one 
thing  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  said  with  which  I  can  agree.  The 


action  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  the 
handling  of  his  bill  on  the  agricultural 
appropriations  would  so  indicate,  be- 
cause it  has  been  passed  at  a  figure 
decidedly  less  than  that  in  the  Presiden- 
tial budget.  That  attitude  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  also  being  reflected,  bill 
by  bill.  In  the  matters  which  are  now  be- 
ing passed  upon  by  conference. 

But  my  question  was  this :  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  tiying  to  aim  his  action  at  the 
six  bills  already  passed,  why  does  he  not 
say  so  in  the  amendment,  rather  than 
to  discourage  conferees  on  the  nine  re- 
maining bills,  and  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  considering  them. 
from  making  what  they  regard  as  max- 
imum cuts  on  those  bills? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  encouragement,  not 
discouragement,  because  they  would 
have  before  them  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress that  it  was  highly  interested  in 
making  some  significant  economy.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  can  guess  and  I 
can  guess.  I  do  not  know  how  our  col- 
leagues will  react  and  neither  does  he 
But  I  believe  it  would  be  encouraging  to 
know  that  we  have  expressed  this  deter- 
mination to  have  belt  tightening  all 
across  the  board  except  in  those  areas 
where  the  President  finds  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  To 
that  extent,  certainly,  I  have  confidence 
in  the  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  believes  that  the  result  in  pass- 
ing on  the  nine  appropriation  bills  yet 
to  be  pas.sed,  the  result  upon  the  con- 
ferees, and  the  result  upon  individual 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  would  be  disap- 
pointing and  would  be  unfavorable  and 
would  not  lead  toward  the  economy 
which  the  Senator  .so  ardently  de.sires; 
because  both  Houses  would  be  advised — 
if  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
adopted  and  the  resolution  as  adopted 
were  passed— that  however  much  they 
cut  each  item.  It  was  still  going  to  be 
cut  an  additional  5  percent,  or  at  least 
was  subject  to  being  cut  an  additional 
5  percent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  say  that  I  respect 
his  right  to  speculate  as  to  how  our  col- 
leagues will  react  to  anything  we  do, 
as  he,  of  course,  must  respect  mine,  be- 
cause neither  of  us  has  a  diploma  as  a 
cr>'stal-ball  gazer.  We  must  guess. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  happened  .so 
far  in  our  conference  committees  In  re- 
action to  the  House,  it  would  be  my  con- 
viction that  If  we  take  this  action,  it  will 
have  a  salutarj-  effect  in  inducing.  In  the 
nine  remaining  bills  and  the  conferences 
which  remain,  a  new  energy  displayed  to- 
ward economy.  Even  the  action  that  the 
House  has  taken  .so  far  in  resubmitting 
bills  and  passing  resolutions  of  this  na- 
ture has  resulted,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
in  some  of  the  conferences  which  we 
jointly  attend.  In  the  House  remaining 
adamant  on  positions  of  economy  which 
have  been  greater  than  those  we  have 
taken  on  the  Senate  side. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  have 
made  some  major  successful  efforts — not 
adequate  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
time — to  reduce  the  President's  budget. 
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otherwise,  we  would  not  have  saved  the 
$2  billion  we  already  have  saved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Horida  has  heard  of  legis- 
lative actions  to  indicate  no  confidence, 
but  it  was  always  no  confidence  in  some- 
body else.  But  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
appears  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
be  an  invitation  to  the  Senate  to  vote 
no  confidence  in  itself,  in  its  own  ac- 
tions, in  the  actions  of  the  other  body, 
and  in  the  final  actions  of  Congress.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  admits  that  he  has 
not  seen  any  such  proposal  ever  made 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate — more 
than  21  years — because,  in  truth  and  in 
fact,  this  Is  an  admission  in  the  Record 
that  those  voting  for  this  amendment 
believe  that  Congress  will  not  have  done 
its  duty  toward  economy  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  after  they  have  done  what 
they  may  regard  as  their  duty,  it  believes 
that  the  President  should  cut  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  amendment  is  very  unfortunate, 
and  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  it 
to  be  attached  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  may  reveal  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  we  have,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  economy  effort 
made  thus  far  by  Congress.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is,  so  be  it;  he  should 
then  oppose  this  amendment.  If  he  be- 
lieves we  have  done  the  best  we  could  do 
or  should  do,  he  should  oppose  it.  I  qo 
not  believe  we  have.  Under  the  circum- 
stances as  they  confront  us  at  this  late 
date  in  October,  I  believe  we  should  take 
another  look  and  do  some  further  econ- 
omizing. 

I  believe  we  should  set  up  a  formula 
under  which  we  can  meet  the  problems  of 
our  times  fiscally.  I  am  unhappy  with 
what  we  have  done.  If  the  Senator  is 
happy  with  the  situation,  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  would  say  we  should  not 
make  any  change.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  done  this.  We  did  it  in  1951 
and  at  other  times.  We  have  passed  leg- 
islation of  this  nature  whereby  we 
tighten  our  belt  as  we  meet  new  condi- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  appropriation  bills  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  talk- 
mg  were  passed  several  months  ago.  Our 
financial  conditions  have  vastly  changed, 
and  they  have  changed  for  the  worse. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not 
receiving  mail  from  people  concerned 
about  infiation.  I  am.  About  the  threat 
of  high  taxes.  I  am.  About  the  fact  that 
they,  at  least,  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
job  we  have  done  up  to  date.  And  they 
say,  "Cut  it  some  more."  I  believe  we 
should.  This  is  one  device  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  believes  that  if  in  Congre.ss  we 
are  successful  in  reducing  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  $5  billion — and  that  is 
what  he  is  working  toward — we  will  have 
done  a  splendid  job,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  done  at  least  in  21  years; 
and  he  would  not  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  confession  that  that  is  not  a 
good  job  and  that  we  want  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent  struck  from  all  line 
items  except  a  very  few. 


The  Senator  from  Florida  could  not 
support  this  amendment  because  it  seems 
to  him  that  it  is  quite  simply  an  expres- 
sion of  no  confidence  in  Congress,  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  way  about  Congress  as 
a  whole,  or  about  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  all  know  that 
economy  must  prevail. 

He  thinks  that  if  we  do  cut  the  budget 
by  $5  billion,  which  is  what  we  arc  shoot- 
ing toward,  we  will  have  done  a  good 
job  which  would  entitle  us  to  the  com- 
mendation of  the  entire  public. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  difference  between 
the  point  of  viev;  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  me  seems  to  be  primarily 
how  much  we  should  cut.  We  know  we 
have  cut  $2  billion  and  I  hope  we  caji 
cut  S2  billion  more.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  first  thought  the  figure  should 
be  S2.5  billion  and  now  he  thinks  it 
should  be  $3  billion  more.  That  Is  fine. 
I  shall  help  him  try  to  do  it.  I  think  it 
is  still  inadequate.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thinks  it  is  inadequate.  "Tliey 
proposed  $7  or  $8  billion  and  it  was 
carried  by  a  110-vote  majority  in  a  roll- 
call  vote.  The  other  body  is  a  little  closer 
to  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  connection 
with  the  economy  than  the  Senate  is. 

In  all  events  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  We  dis- 
cussed this  matter  on  the  same  basis 
while  in  committee.  All  I  can  do  is  point 
out  a  formula  which  I  think  will  save 
more  money  if  it  can  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator is  in  the  Chamber  who  asked  me 
how  long  I  was  going  to  be,  and  I  had 
told  him  I  would  be  finished  by  5  o'clock, 
I  think  I  should  hurry  along  so  that  he 
will  not  be  inconvenienced.  However,  if 
there  is  something  more  which  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  wishes  to  say 
I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  page  46  of  the  printed 
record  of  hearings,  10  lines  from  the 
bottom,  where  Mr.  Schultze  stated: 

My  own  judgment,  would  be,  on  a  con- 
servative basis,  that  It  looks  as  if  Congress 
will  have  reduced  appropriations  by  $4.5  bil- 
lion. I  may  be  a  little  too  conservative,  a 
little  too  optimistic,  but  somewhere  In  that 
ball  park. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
find  that  quotation? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Mr.  Schultze  said, 
"somewhere  in  that  ball  park";  any 
place  between  $4  and  $5  billion.  I  submit 
that  he  is  not  the  best  authority  on  that. 
He  participates  in  no  congressional  de- 
bates, and  he  does  not  vote  on  appropria- 
tions. He  is  looking  through  a  knothole 
in  the  fence  of  the  ball  park  and  making 
a  speculation,  but  he  is  not  and  cannot 
be  an  authority  in  the  field  of  speculating 
on  future  congressional  actions.  That  is 
not  his  field  of  authority  or  expertise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  called  him  to 
testify  because  we  wanted  his  advice. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  eager  to 
have  him  testify  and  to  have  his  views. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  more  interested  in 
those  areas  in  which  he  has  expertise 
than  where  he  has  to  look  through  the 
knothole  in  the  fence  to  see  the  ball 


park.  He  has  no  way  at  all  to  know.  Any 
one  of  our  youngest  Senators  knows  more 
about  the  actions  in  the  Senate  than 
somebody  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue 
just  called  to  testify.  He  made  a  pretty 
adroit  answer:  He  said  he  was  being 
maybe  a  little  too  conservative,  and  may- 
be a  little  too  optimistic.  How  can  he  be 
wrong? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  He  told  us  about  the 
$2  billion  which  we  agreed  on.  Then,  he 
suggested  $2.5  biUion  more  would  be  cut 
and  he  stated  that  was  a  conservative 
estimate. 

Then,  later  on.  in  respect  to  my  state- 
ment, I  said,  on  page  62: 

My  own  feeling  is  that  these  reductions  will 
probably  be  more  than  that;  between  four 
and  a  half  and  five  billion.  Are  you  predict- 
ing your  estimate  upon  ptosslble  cute  In  these 
different  fields?  Foreign  aid.  Independent  of- 
fices, space,  military  construction,  anti- 
poverty,  and  State.  Justice,  and  Judiciary? 

Mr.  Schultze  said,  "Yes." 

I  was  trying  to  make  sure  we  were 
looking  at  the  same  picture.  I  wanted  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
friend  ver>'  definitely  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  figures  that  were  mentioned  were 
$4.5  billion  and  $5  billion,  rather  than  $4 
billion,  which  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  justice  to  the  Direc- 
tor, we  should  quote  him  precisely.  He 
said: 

I  may  be  a  little  tjo  conservative,  a  little 
too  optimistic,  but  somewhere  in  that  ball 
park. 

He  left  the  matter  open  at  both  ends. 
That  is  why  I  say  he  was  adroit  and  could 
not  miss.  He  protected  himself  on  both 
ends. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Director 
is  proceeding  not  only  on  what  he  saw  in 
the  two  bills,  but  on  the  basis  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  difference  in  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  in  the  six  fields 
mentioned  by  me,  which  is  what  he  said 
he  was  looking  at.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota are  conferees  on  most  of  those  addi- 
tional bills. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  big  bill  is  foreign 
aid.  which  I  have  not  been  estimating. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  my  estimate  we 
have  a  better  chance  to  make  a  $5  billion 
cut  and  that  is  what  my  sights  are  on  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  help  the  Senator  in 
every  way  I  can  to  achieve  the  total  $5 
billion  goal,  which  however,  I  believe  is 
still  inadequate.  My  proposal  would  give 
us  $6  billion  In  total  congressional  sav- 
ings which  I  think  we  should  make,  and 
that  is  what  the  President  asks  we  pro- 
vide in  a  new  10-percent  surtax  bill. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  fact 
sheet  concerning  the  Mimdt  amendment, 
indicating  precisely  what  it  does.  I  have 
set  out  estimated  savings  and  how  the 
figures  go  up  or  down. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet:  The  MtTNDT  Amendment 

1.  Senator  Karl  Mundt  will  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 888,  a  Resolution  to  continue  the  au- 
thority of  the  existing  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion, providing  obllgatlonal  authority  to  those 
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departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  for  which  appropriation  bills  have  not 
been  enacted: 

At  the  end  of  the  Resolution,  insert: 

"Sk;.  2.  (a)  Subsequent  to  the  enactment 
Into  law  during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  of  the  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  executive  branch  Is  directed, 
subject  to  subsection  (b) ,  to  reduce  by  at 
least  5  per  centum  each  line  item  appropria- 
tion (Other  than  appropriations  for  military 
functions  and  those  Items  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  budget  not  to 
be  subject  to  administrative  control)  con- 
tained In  Euch  bills. 

•'(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  ef- 
fective lise  of  appropriations  reduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (al,  the  President 
may  make  such  transfers  between  appropria- 
tion accounts  as  may  be  necessary,  but  no 
such  transfer  shall  catise  any  item  of  appro- 
priation to  be  Increased  to  an  amount  In 
excess  of  the  amount  provided  in  the  appro- 
priation bill." 

2  House-passed  version  of  H.J.  Res.  888: 
As  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
this  Resolution — 

a.  Provided  for  a  30-day  extension  of  the 
authority  granted  In  the  existing  Continuing 
Resolution: 

b.  Provides  for  various  limitations  on  fiscal 
year  1968  expenditures  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  estimates  will  total  approximate- 
ly $7  billion  In  reductions  In  1968  expendi- 
tures. 

c.  ImpKJses  new  maximum  level  of  obliga- 
tions under  the  Continuing  Resolution  with 
respect  to  the  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportxmlty. 

3.  HJ.  Res.  888,  as  reported:  Recom- 
mends— 

a.  An  extension  of  the  existing  Continuing 
Resolution  authority  to  November  15.  1967; 
and 

b  Deletion  of  those  provisions  in  the 
House-p>assed  Resolution  limitins:  fiscal  1968 
expenditures  and  Imposing  new  levels  of 
maximiun  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

4.  The  Muruit  Amendment: 

a.  Applicability :  Appropriations  for  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government — 
the  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Branches 

b.  Effect:  Imposes  a  reduction  of  5  per  cen- 
tum In  each  appropriation  made  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Including  appropriations  In  those 
bills  already  enacted  and  those  to  be  enacted 
with  the  following  two  exceptions.- 

( 1)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  Military  Functions:  and 

(2)  Those  items  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  not  to  be 
subject  to  administrative  control. 

c.  Implementation:  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
amendment  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
transfers  between  appropriations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  b'"t  reductions,  but 
provides  that  no  appropriation  can  be  in- 
creased over  the  enacted  amount  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  transfers. 

d.  Estimated  savings:  The  requests  in  the 
President's  budget  for  appropriations  (new 
obllgatlonal  authority)  for  fiscal  year  1968 
total  $145.2  billion.  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  advised  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  that  ap- 
proximately $38  billion  of  this  total  was  sub- 
ject to  administrative  control.  This  total  ex- 
cludes appropriations  of  approximately  $74.6 
billion  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
Military  Functions  and  $32  6  million  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  are  not  subject  to 
administrative  control,  such  as  Interest  on 
the  national  debt,  postal  operations,  veter- 
ans' benefits,  and  certain  agricultural  pro- 
grams. When  the  proposed  5%  reduction  la 
applied  to  these  controllable  programs,  which 


total  $38  billion,  a  reduction  of  $1.9  billion 
results.  However,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  Congress  has  already  made  some  reduc- 
tions In  funds  requested  for  these  programs, 
and  further  reductions  will  be  made  In  those 
appropriations  Included  In  the  bills  that  have 
not  been  enacted.  When  these  specific  reduc- 
tions are  considered,  It  Is  likely  that  the 
Mundt  amendment  will  result  In  further  re- 
ductions of  $1.6  to  $1  7  billion  in  appropria- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  such  a  reduction 
in  appropriations  will  result  in  a  reduction 
of  from  $700  million  to  $1  bUUon  in  expendi- 
tures, with  the  balance  of  the  reduction  to 
follow  in  later  years. 

5,  Precedent:  The  Mundt  amendment  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  general  reduction  In  appro- 
priations— not  a  limitation  on  expenditures. 
It  Is  p>atterned  after  the  following  provision 
that  was  Included  In  the  General  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1951  (Public  Law  759.  Slst  Con- 
gress) ; 

"Skc.  1214.  Appropriations,  reapproprla- 
tlons,  contract  authorizations,  and  reau- 
thorizations made  by  this  Act  for  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  shall,  without  Impairing 
national  defense,  be  reduced  in  the  amount 
of  not  less  than  $550,000,000  through  the  ap- 
portionment procedure  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 1211  of  this  Act." 

6.  Not  an  "item"  veto:  The  proposed  Mundt 
amendment  does  not  grant  to  the  President 
any  authority  that  can  be  termed  an  "Item" 
veto.  The  amendment  does  grant  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  authority  to  make  transfers  be- 
tween appropriations,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, to  efficiently  accomplish  the  5%  reduc- 
tions required  under  the  proposed  Mundt 
amendment.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
under  existing  statutory  authority  the  Pres- 
ident, through  the  apportionment  process, 
can  refuse  to  obligate  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress. 

This  authority  Is  to  be  found  In  P.L.  759 — 
Slst  Congress,  0«neral  Appropriations  Act  of 
1951. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  point  out  fur- 
ther that  we  have  had  Congresses  before 
which  have  faced  up  to  this  problem. 
They  have  not  been  too  much  concerned 
about  whether  they  were  criticizing 
themselves,  the  administration,  or  each 
other;  but  we  have  passed  Economy  Acts 
and  rescission  bills.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
serious  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  a  $5 
billion  cut  from  Inflated  estimates  when 
there  Is  a  $26  billion  deficit  is  anything 
to  go  home  and  brag  about.  I  think  we 
should  do  more.  I  think  the  White  House 
should  still  do  more  if  we  cut  this  by  $6 
billion.  If  the  President  gets  his  tax  bill 
through  and  raises  $6  billion,  that  is  $12 
billion,  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  large 
national  debt  and  a  deficit  which  is 
creating  certain  signs  of  very  dangerous 
Inflation.  I  hope  that  beyond  such  cuts 
Che  President  can  slow  down  certain  ex- 
penditures so  we  can  begin  to  get  the 
budget  under  control.  We  have  more  to 
consider  than  the  personal  feelings  of 
each  other  on  these  problems.  We  must 
respond  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  our 
country  and  we  must  face  up  to  them.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  matter 
tomorrow  when  we  come  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment, 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Florida  in 
hoping  that  Senators  read  the  hearings 
which  appear  on  pages  49  through  73, 
which  incorporate  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said.  Before  that  we  had  lis- 
tened for  almost  2  days  to  the  Budget 
Director  saying  that  it  cannot  be  cut  this 
way,  that  way,  and  so  on.  I  said,  "Mr. 


Budget  Director,  let  us  think  ahead.  This 
is  a  real  problem."  I  told  him  I  wanted 
him  to  say  whether  he  thought  it  was  a 
real  problem  or  was  not.  The  Senators 
will  find  that  he  did.  It  will  be  found  In 
the  hearings.  We  have  his  statements 
about  it.  I  submit  it  is  something  we 
should  consider  carefully.  If  someone  can 
present  a  better  system  for  reducing  the 
budget,  so  be  it.  I  shall  consider  it  and 
support  it,  but  I  want  to  get  the  problem 
understood  and  I  believe  we  should  take 
prudent  and  effective  action  now. 

I  was  distressed  by  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat under  date  of  October  16.  1967.  It 
said  some  pretty  unkind  things  about  the 
Senate  and  it  said  some  pretty  nice 
things  about  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  said  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  facing  up  to  the  problem 
and  that  they  were  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  over  there,  but  that  the 
Senate  was  thinking  of  one  reason,  one 
alibi,  or  another,  for  doing  nothing.  I 
hope  before  the  Senate  adjourns  we  do 
something.  I  have  no  pride  in  authorship 
in  my  amendment  but  it  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  come  up  with  a 
savings  of  $7  billion  or  any  additional 
amount,  or  8  percent  Instead  of  5  percent, 
but  I  want  to  get  started  in  the  right  di- 
rection. This  is  the  most  effective  and 
reasonable  way  that  I  know.  This  is  a 
good-faith  approach.  If  any  Senator  has 
a  better  one,  let  him  produce  it.  But  by 
all  means  let  us  not  settle  now  for  doing 
nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  view  of  its  recent  Irresponsible  be- 
havior In  approving  money  bills  calling  for 
even  great.er  expenditures  than  President 
Johnson's  excessive  budget  requests,  the 
United  States  Senate  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Americans  who  ex- 
pected far  better  from  the  highest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  country. 

There  appears  an  air  of  unreality  In  the 
Senate.  Its  members  show  no  sign  that  the 
nation  faces  a  $29  billion  deficit  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  out-of-control  budget. 

In  Its  late-st  action  the  Senate  approved  a 
$477  billion  public  works  bill  (better  known 
as  the  "pork  barrel"  bill)  that  tops  the 
House-passed   version   by  $1.53   billion. 

The  Senate  has  tacked  on  $1.57  billion  to 
the  already  huge  $4.95  billion  agriculture 
money  bill  approved  by  the  House.  In  recent 
days  its  members  also  have  added  $198  mil- 
lion to  the  anti-poverty  bill,  seeking  $2.25 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  have  passed 
a  space  budget  in  excess  of  $4  billion  that 
also  topped  the  House  version. 

The  House  by  contrast.  Is  taking  a  stand 
against  the  President's  drive  to  railroad 
through  virtually  all  of  his  $143  billion 
budget. 

Refusal  of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  in  the 
House  budget-cutting  efforts  has  tipped  the 
balance  in  Mr  Johnson's  favor,  encourag- 
ing him  to  turn  the  screws  on  House  mem- 
bers by  freezing  all  government  spending 
for  rivers  and  harbors  projects,  military  hous- 
ing and  other  programs,  rather  than  prune 
the  budget. 

Unless  members  of  the  Senate  quit  play- 
ing  politics   with    the   people's   money,   the 
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near  chaotic  standoff  between  the  House  and 
the  President  can  be  expected  to  continue, 
greatly  damaging  the  nation's  economy  and 
undermining  confidence  In  Congress. 

Members  of  both  parties  In  the  Senate 
should  shake  off  this  political  stupor  before 
the  present  Impasse  Inflicts  much  greater 
harm  to  those  they  supposedly  represent. 


THE  DOMESTIC  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY   CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  son-y 
that  events  have  kept  us  to  this  late 
hour.  I  had  hoped  not  to  keep  my  col- 
leagues so  late  on  this  matter,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  bills  I  am  introducing  today  are 
critically  important  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion facing  the  whole  war  on  poverty  as 
to  require  some  elucidation  to  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text  of  the 
bills  may  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  Senators  Allott, 
BoGCs,  Brooke,  Carlson,  Case.  Cooper. 
DoMiNicK,  Griffin,  Hatfield,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Kuchel,  Murphy,  Pearson,  Percy, 
Prouty,  Scott,  Tower,  and  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Do- 
mestic Development  Bank  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  employment  and  busi- 
ness opportunities  In  certain  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  charter 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  effort  to  rebuild  urban 
slums  and  eliminate  poverty  In  the 
United  States. 

There  are  22  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
which  I  Introduce  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Aiken.  Allott,  Baker,  Boggs, 
Brooke,  Carlson.  Case,  Cooper,  Domi- 
NicK.  Griffin.  Hatfield,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Kuchel,  Mundt,  Murphy,  Pearson, 
Percy,  Pkouty,  Scott,  Tower,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  well  known 
that  for  many  years  I  have  urged  the 
concept  upon  the  minority  of  suggesting 
and  recommending  feasible  alternatives. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  efforts  which  have  been 
made  and  it  Ls  offered  in  the  greatest 
spirit  of  cooi)eratlon  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  appeal  to  enough  members  of  the 
majority  to  make  it  law.  But  I  think  it  is 
so  important  that  a  large  body  of  mem- 
bers of  my  party  have  gathered  to  spon- 
sor a  very  major  effort  in  the  poverty 
field  as  to  very  richly  justify  putting  it 
forward  as  an  alternative  which  was 
offered  at  this  time  solely  by  the 
minority. 

It  is  most  instructive,  on  one  of  these 
bills,  that  22  Republican  Senators  com- 
mit themselves  to  an  affirmative  and 
most  constructive  antlpoverty  program, 
thereby,  I  think,  answering  decisively 
any  doubts  about  whether  the  great  body 
of  Republicans  will  really  enlist  in  this 


fight.  I  think  it  is,  in  that  respect,  ex- 
tremely constructive  and  extremely 
important. 

1 .  THE  UTED  rOB  A  NEW  STRATEGY 

For  several  decades,  the  phenomenon 
of  urbanization  has  been  the  dominant 
domestic  trend  in  this  country — a  trend 
far  jutioinning  our  ability  to  compre- 
hend it  and  deal  with  it.  Urbanization 
has  proliferated  the  big  city  slum,  the 
slum  which  over  the  past  summer  re- 
peatedly gave  birth  to  riot  and  tragic  de- 
struction of  life  and  property. 

But  the  crisis  of  the  core  city  is  also 
a  crisis  for  rural  America,  whose  people 
are  taking  flight  to  the  cities  as  farm 
manpower  needs  diminish.  No  program 
or  effort  which  seeks  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  slum  can  stand  alone — 
rural  migration  needs  to  be  halted  or  at 
least  slowed  and  the  economy  of  rural 
America  brought  back  into  equilibrium. 

The  legislation  which  my  Republican 
colleagues  and  I  are  offering  today  seeks 
to  deal  with  two  related  problems  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  substance  of 
rural  and  urban  poverty.  This  legislation 
is  aimed  primarily  at  resolving  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  both  these 
areas  and  at  raising  the  level  of  business 
activity  owned  and  managed  by  local 
people  in  order  that  they  may  build  an 
economic  stake  In  the  community. 

But  our  strategy  in  this  legislation  Ls 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  has 
dominated  Federal  programs  to  date.  For 
in  these  bills,  piimarj-  reliance  Is  placed 
upon  the  forces  of  private  enterprise  with 
Government  fund  and  resources  being 
used  essentially  as  levers  to  move  those 
private  forces  into  paths  that  will  alle- 
viate conditions  of  poverty  and  solve 
social  problems. 

A  great  many  people,  both  citizens 
and  politicians,  are  restless  and  impa- 
tient with  the  present  antlpoverty  and 
welfare  programs.  Very  few  of  these 
people  would,  I  think,  disagree  with  the 
goals  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Rather, 
they  are  concerned  that  these  goals  are 
not  being  reached  and  that  we  are  not 
breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  de- 
pendency. To  some  extent,  such  criti- 
cisms are  premature,  for  the  antlpoverty 
programs  are  of  only  very  recent  origin 
and  have  been  continually  plagued  by 
congressional  delays  in  funding  and  by 
inadequate  appropriations.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  grounds  to  doubt  the  adequacy 
of  the  antlpoverty  effort,  and  too  many 
of  our  programs  are  mere  bandalds  or 
palliatives  which  comfort  the  victim  but 
offer  him  no  cure  for  his  condition.  The 
bills  I  present  today  are  designed  to 
break  this  cycle,  to  advance  beyond  the 
band-aid  approach. 

These  bills  seek  to  tap  the  resources 
of  what  can  be  our  greatest  ally  In  the 
war  on  poverty — the  private  sector.  Gov- 
ernment by  itself  simply  cannot  marshal 
the  funds  nor  the  talent  to  solve  this 
problem.  But  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  and  to  stimulate  private  efforts, 
Government  funds  can  have  a  multi- 
plier effect  and  hence  a  far  greater  im- 
pact. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear  on  one  point: 
As  of  now.  with  our  present  approaches, 
we  are  not  winning  the  war  on  poverty 
and  we  may  in  fact  be  losing  It.  The  gap 


between  rich  and  poor  is  growing  In  this 
countr>'.  The  unemployment  rates  In 
many  rural  and  poverty  areas  are  going 
up.  It  is  no  longer  simply  a  matter  of 
pious  statement  that  it  would  be  nice  if 
private  enterprise  came  to  our  aid  in  this 
struggle.  Private  enterprise  should  en- 
ter this  struggle  and  Government  must 
see  to  it  that  it  does.  Unless  Government 
funds  are  used  to  this  end  and  with  this 
multiplier  effect,  results  will  not  be  forth- 
coming which  are  needed  to  sustain  pub- 
lic support  for  the  antlpoverty  program. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  today 
would  create  two  new  vehicles,  a  Domes- 
tim  Development  Bank  and  an  Economic 
Opportunity  Corporation,  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  urban  and  rural  anti- 
poverty  efforts.  Each  of  these  bills  draws 
upon  the  experience  of  successful  inter- 
national institutions  which  are  engaged 
in  economic  development  and  antlpov- 
erty activities  abroad.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  neither  of  these  programs  would 
replace  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity or  the  present  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, but  they  would  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  it.  With  a  greater  Involvement  of 
private  money  and  talent.  Government 
would  have  a  partner  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  may  find  it  possible  to  expand 
its  own  efforts  more  modestly. 

I  have  received  the  imiwrtant  sug- 
gestions of  a  number  of  my  Republican 
colleagues — suggestions  which  have  been 
incorporated  In  these  bills.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  had  had  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  analysis  invohlng  business,  labor, 
foundation  executives,  professors,  and 
economists.  I  first  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Economic  Opportunity  Cor- 
poration in  June  1966.  and  these  two  bills 
being  introduced  today  are  refinements 
of  that  original  measure. 

11.   THE   DOMESTIC    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

First.  The  heart  of  the  problem — 
unemployment  and  lack  of  business  op- 
portunity. The  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  lack  of  business  opportunity 
are  the  touchstones  of  this  legislation. 

We  have  been  aware  of  massive  and 
chronic  unemployment  in  this  country 
for  sometime,  but  a  series  of  10  Labor 
Department  slum  surveys  conducted  in 
November  1966,  gave  us  a  first  clear  idea 
of  the  staggering  dimensions  of  tlie  prob- 
lem. These  surveys  showed  that  the  un- 
employment rate  in  these  areas  was 
about  10  percent,  or  three  times  the  av- 
erage for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
that  "unemployment — or  subemploy- 
ment — in  city  slums  is  so  much  worse 
than  it  is  in  the  country  as  a  whole  that 
the  national  measurements  of  unemploy- 
ment are  utterly  Irrelevant."  Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  situation  is 
deteriorating— the  Labor  Department  re- 
ports that  "social  and  economic  condi- 
tions are  getting  worse,  not  better,  in 
slum  areas." 

The  second  fundamental  problem,  one 
which  we  have  tended  to  overlook  in 
terais  of  Federal  programs,  is  the  lack  of 
involvement  of  the  rural  or  urban  pov- 
erty area  resident  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  business  community 
which  serves  him.  The  riots  have  shown 
us  the  depths  of  this  alienation  and  re- 
sentment in  the  cities  as  white-owned 
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stores  were  burned  and  looted  while  "soul 
brother"  establishments  were  spared. 
Though  he  is  tragically  mistaken,  the 
slum  Negro  sees  himself  as  having  no 
stake  In  the  economic  life  of  his  com- 
munity and  no  realistic  possibility  of 
becoming  a  part  of  It — hence  there  is  no 
community  morality  against  destroying 
it. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  system  of 
private  enterprise,  secure  in  the  belief 
that  where  everyone  shares  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  benefits,  all  will  re- 
main guardians  of  the  system  and  will 
prosper.  We  must  now  ask  what  we  are 
prepared  to  do  to  insure  that  all  groups 
do  in  fact  participate  and  have  a  stake 
in  the  preservation  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem. We  must  now  seek  to  train  and  as- 
sist men  to  become  owners  and  entre- 
preneurs in  our  society  with  as  much 
vigor  as  we  are  now  training  them  to 
become  other  people's  employees. 

Nor  is  small  business  ownership  im- 
portant only  for  the  city  slum  residents — 
in  depressed  rural  areas  too,  the  develop- 
ment of  small  business  opportunities 
would  aid  to  stabilize  the  local  economy, 
check  outmigration.  and  offer  a  kind  of 
economic  opportunity  heretofore  denied 
to  the  rural  poor. 

Statistics  on  this  problem  of  lack  of 
business  opportunity  are  hard  to  come 
by,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  but  the 
Interracial  Council  for  Business  Oppor- 
tunity, which  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  minority  group  businessmen,  has 
developed  the  following  data: 

New  York  City,  with  a  Negro  popula- 
tion of  about  1.100,000,  has  only  about  a 
dozen  Negro-owned  or  managed  enter- 
prises employing  as  many  as  10  persons; 
Over  half  of  Newark's  400.000  residents 
are  Negroes,  but  only  a  little  over  10  per- 
cent of  its  12.172  licensed  businesses  are 
Negro  owned: 

In  Los  Angeles,  with  an  estimated  600,- 
000  Negro  residents,  there  are  131.039  li- 
cen.sed  businesses  of  which  almost  an  in- 
visible fraction  is  owned  by  the  Negro 
minority; 

In  Washington,  DC,  where  63  percent 
of  the  citizens  are  nonwhite,  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  businesses  are  owned  by  Ne- 
groes ; 

The  Department  of  Labor's  statistics 
show  that  of  the  3.000.000  self-employed 
persons  in  the  United  States,  only  70,000 
or  less  than  3  percent,  are  nonwhite: 

According  to  a  Fortune  article,  from 
1950  to  1960  there  was  actually  a  decline 
of  one-fifth  in  Negro  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  business  enterprises. 

The  Interracial  Council  for  Business 
Opportunity  concluded,  after  reviewing 
this  data,  that  "violent  appeals  will  be 
less  likely  to  occur  In  communities  where 
the  stabilizing  Influence  of  a  successful 
Negro  business  class  exists." 

Second.  The  role  of  economic  develop- 
ment: It  is  apparent  that  if  the  forces 
that  stimulate  business  formation  and 
location  could  be  put  to  work  in  or  near 
poverty  areas,  we  would  have  a  technique 
which  at  one  time  strikes  at  both  unem- 
ployment and  lack  of  business  opportu- 
nity. Under  such  an  economic  develop- 
ment strategj',  the  aim  would  be  to  create 
businesses  which  would  be  both  job  pro- 
ducing and  which  would  open  presently 


closed  doors  to  business  ownership  for 
residents  of  urban  and  rural  poverty 
areas. 

We  cannot,  however,  rely  upon  present 
private  market  forces  and  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  for  the  average 
citizen  to  solve  the  problem  of  rural  and 
urban  poverty.  For,  as  the  Department  of 
Labor  slimi  survey  concluded: 

No  conceivable  Increase  In  the  gross  na- 
tional product  woiild  stir  these  backwaters. 

And.  in  fact,  present  trends  in  econom- 
ic development  are  contributing  to  a 
worsening  of  the  situation,  for  businesses 
are  leaving  the  core  cities  and  the  de- 
pressed rural  areas. 

Between  1954  and  1965,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  new  industrial  buildings 
and  a  little  over  half  of  all  new  stores 
were  constructed  outside  the  central 
cities.  In  some  cities,  the  flight  of  new 
construction  was  even  greater — rising  in 
Los  Angeles  to  85  percent  of  the  new  in- 
dustrial buildings  and  63  percent  of  the 
stores. 

A  report  entitled  "Program  Planning 
for  Economic  Development,"  prepared 
by  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, projected  employment.  Income 
and  population  changes  for  each  county 
in  the  United  States  and  concluded  that 
by  1975— 

Even  IX  all  the  labor  force  absorbed  bv 
expanding  job  opportunities  In  suburban 
and  outer-ring  counties  comes  from  the 
central  cities,  9.8  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  25  largest  metropolitan  areas  still 
must  either  migrate  to  smaller,  rapidly 
growing  counties  or  find  Jobs  at  home  not 
projected  by  our  analysis.  This  9.8  percent  Is 
an  enormous  figure  In  absolute  numbers — 
7.1  million  persons  (or  2.9  mllUon  Jobs). 

The  situation  in  the  depressed  rural 
areas  is  just  as  serious,  and  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  migration  statistics.  Some 
11,000.000    Americans    migrated     from 
rural  to  urban  areas  between  1950  and 
1960  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  trend  will  continue  at  least  through 
the  mid-1970's.  The  effects  in  Individual 
cities  are  startling:   for  example,  it  Is 
estimated    that    1,000    displaced    farm- 
workers pour  into  Watts  every  month. 
The    magnitude    of    the    in-migration 
trend  is  staggering:  between  50  and  60 
percent    of    nonwhites     in    those    six 
Northern  and  Western  cities  of  greatest 
Negro  population — New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Washington,  and 
Los  Angeles — are  in-migrants,  and  about 
80  percent  of  those  came  from  the  South. 
A  new  strategy  of  economic  develop- 
ment, balanced  between  rural  and  urban 
areas,  is  urgently  called  for.  This  strategy 
must  be  carefully  developed,  in  my  view, 
so  that  It  does  not  point  irrevocably  to- 
ward  black   core   cities  surrounded   by 
white  suburbs.  Great  care  must  also  be 
taken  to  insure  that,  in  the  cities,  this 
strategy  focuses  upon  the  right  kind  of 
business    development    and    ownership. 
Certain    kinds    of    establishments    are 
typically  more  able  than  others  to  thrive 
in  the  core  cities.  These  urban  industries 
include  service  companies,  office  build- 
ings,   construction    firms,     distribution 
companies,  and  light  manufacturing — 
enterprises  which  do  not  require  exten- 
sive land  and  or  produce  massive  dis- 
placement, and  which  do  not  have  sub- 


stantial   air    and    noise    pollution    at- 
tributes. 

Third.  The  leverage  of  financing:  For 
these  kinds  of  businesses,  a  key  Inhibition 
to  location  or  development  in  a  rural  or 
ui-ban  poverty  area  is  an  inability  to  get 
financing  for  the  constnjction  or  pur- 
chase of  fixed  assets  or  for  working 
capital.  This  is  particularly  a  problem 
for  minority  group  businessmen.  At  the 
present  time  no  significant  amount  of 
long-term,  low-interest  mortgage  money 
is  available  from  public  or  private  sources 
for  such  industrial  and  commercial  proj- 
ects; a  particularly  severe  problem  is  the 
lack  of  financing  for  most  of  project 
costs;  for  example,  90-percent  mortgage 
loans.  Typically,  the  only  mortgage  loans 
for  commercial  purposes  which  are  now 
available  would  be  on  the  order  of  15-  to 
20-year  loans  of  50  percent  of  project 
costs  at  a  "constant  factor" — Interest 
plus  amortization  of  principal — of  9  or 
10  percent.  Such  loans  would  be  available 
In  poverty  areas  only  to  well  established, 
credit  worthy  borrowers.  At  these  terms, 
there  is  no  Incentive  to  locate  facilities  in 
a  poverty  area  and  no  opportunity  for 
any  other  than  the  most  credit  worthy 
businessman  to  get  financing. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  potential 
borrowers  in  poverty  areas  cannot  get 
loans  at  all,  despite  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  are  excellent  credit  ri.sks.  Virtually 
no  loans  are  available  to  "speculative 
builders"  who  would  construct  office  or 
loft  buildings  without  previously  leased 
or  sold  all  of  the  space.  The  fact  "is,  quite 
simply,  that  the  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  lending  Institutions 
have  better  risks  elsewhere,  given  the  de- 
mand for  money  in  this  tight  credit 
market.  Perhaps  the  only  companies 
which  would  not  have  these  credit  prob- 
lems on  moving  into  a  slum  area  are 
the  large  corporations— the  General 
Electrics  and  U.S.  Steels— who  tend  to 
finance  their  expansion  activities  from 
Internal  capital  or  by  selling  their  own 
notes  on  the  market. 

This  analysis  suggests,  of  course,  the 
provision  of  long-term,  low-cost  credit 
as  a  vehicle  for  producing  the  desired 
economic  development.  An  alternative 
approach  has  been  suggested  In  two  bills 
which  would  use  tax  incentives  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Both  of  these  tax  In- 
centive bills  have  been  coauthored  by  my 
colleague,  Senator  Pearson,  of  Kansas, 
and  I  myself  am  a  cosponsor  of  one  of 
them  I  want,  for  a  moment,  to  sketch 
out  the  connections  and  distinctions  be- 
tween this  and  a  tax  approach.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. In  the  first  place,  a  tax  incentive 
will  only  stimulate  the  development  or 
location  of  a  business  In  a  rural  or  urban 
poverty  area  if  the  businessman  already 
has  the  credit  to  become  established.  Tax 
deductions  and  credits  come  into  opera- 
tion only  after  the  business  Is  established 
and  is  making  a  profit:  such  incentives 
do  not  aid  the  businessman  to  get  his 
initial  mortgage  money  or  working  cap- 
ital. Since  only  the  biggest  and  most 
credit  worthy  companies  are  eligible  In 
today's  money  market  for  credit  to  es- 
tablish facilities  in  these  poverty  areas,  a 
tax  Incentive  approach  alone  would  tend 
to  favor  only  the  larger  and  more  estab- 
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lished  corporations.  But  an  economic  de- 
velopment strategy  for  the  core  cities 
must  also  appeal  to  other  than  such 
corporations,  for  large  manufacturing 
plants  with  large  land  requirements  are 
not  always  well  suited  to  urban  location. 
Aside  from  air  and  noise  pollution  prob- 
lems, they  would  tend  to  produce  severe 
relocation  difficulties  for  displaced  resi- 
dents and  may  not  be  physically  desirable 
In  most  ghettos,  which  are  essentially 
residential  areas.  Moreover,  they  would 
almost  always  be  absentee  owned  opera- 
tions, and  typically  would  not  provide  the 
important  psychological  advantages  of 
local  ownership  which  a  small-  and  mid- 
dle-sized business  assistance  program 
might  produce.  Finally,  important  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  a  tax  approach.  Tax  incentives  tend  to 
be  on  inflexible  Instrument,  and  cannot 
be  readily  tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of 
individual  industries,  businessmen,  or 
geographic  areas.  Moreover,  because  of 
the  size  of  the  incentive  has  to  be  de- 
termined in  advance,  it  may  later  prove 
to  be  a  windfall  for  some  businessmen 
or  too  small  to  provide  adequate  Incen- 
tives for  others. 

At  any  rate,  the  tax  incentive  ap- 
proach should  be  coupled  with  the  credit 
approach  so  that  there  is  encouragement 
both  at  the  establishment  stage  and  dur- 
ing the  ongoing  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  target  of  these  two  approaches 
tends  to  be  different,  both  in  terms  of 
the  point  in  time  at  which  the  incentive 
comes  into  play  and  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  which  it  is  most  appealing. 
Credit  for  plant  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  machinery  is  just  as  serious  a 
problem  in  rural  areas  as  it  is  in  the  cit- 
ies. Many  communities  have  Issued  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  to  fiiiance  land 
purchases  and  plant  construction,  but 
.such  bonds  depend  on  the  credit  wortlal- 
ness  of  the  company  and  hence  tend  to 
be  a  source  of  financing  only  for  the 
largest  and  best  established  corpora- 
tions. Moreover,  this  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  is  under  strong  attack  in  the  Con- 
gress and  may  itself  be  eliminated.  In 
short,  tlie  provision  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  financing  is  also  a  keystone  of 
rural  economic  development. 

An  economic  development  approach 
stressing  credit  would  not,  of  course, 
eliminate  the  need  for  Federal  programs 
in  other  areas.  Small  business  manage- 
ment counseling  and  training  programs 
must  accompany  any  effort  to  provide 
credit,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  new 
small  business  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram which  I  have  authored  under  title 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will 
be  approved  by  the  Congress  and  will 
help  to  fill  that  need.  Manpower  training 
programs  must  also  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded, for  It  makes  no  sense  to  Induce 
the  location  of  Job-producing  industries 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  unless 
assistance  is  available  to  employers  to 
upgrade  and  train  those  poverty  area 
residents. 

Fourth.  The  Domestic  Development 
Bank  legislation :  The  first  bill  that  I  am 
i:Uroducing  today  would  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank  as  a  source  of  needed  low -cost 
financing  in  high-risk  areas.  Aside  from 


financing,  it  would  also  provide  support- 
ive technical  assistance,  insurance,  and 
the  opportunity  for  borrowers  to  avoid 
the  redtape  of  a  governmental  program. 
In  essence.  It  would  be  very  much  like 
the  highly  successful  World  Bank  in  Its 
purposes,  operations,  and  structure.  The 
World  Bank  has  demonstrated  that  the 
provision  of  attractive  credit  is  a  power- 
ful development  tool  in  underdeveloped 
areas  and  that  such  a  venture  can  be 
economically  sound — the  Bank  earned 
$169  million  In  net  profits  in  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  and  has  never  been 
required  to  call  upon  its  reserves  of  gov- 
ernment guarantees.  The  World  Bank 
has  made  over  $10  billion  In  loans  and 
has  raised  over  $3.4  billion  from  private 
investors  for  its  development  activities. 

Another  example  of  a  banking  insti- 
tution of  this  type  is  Pridco — the  Puerto 
Rican  Industrial  Development  Company. 
Pridco  has  grown  from  a  modest  begin- 
ning to  a  $150  million  organization  with 
a  gross  income  of  $9,6  million  in  1966, 
and  has  successfully  sold  several  bond 
issues.  It  provides  industrial  facilities  for 
sale  or  lease  to  industry,  develops  tour- 
ist facilities,  grants  short-  and  long-term 
loans  to  industry  and  engages  in  promo- 
tion and  research  activities.  With  the 
help  of  Pridco  as  the  financing  and  real 
estate  arm  of  its  economic  development 
program,  Puerto  Rico  has  attracted  over 
1.300  manufacturing  enterprises  to  the 
island. 

The  Domestic  Development  Bank 
would  be  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress as  a  profitmaking  corporation  au- 
thorized to  finance  business  and  commer- 
cial projects  where  capital  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
Bank  would  be  empowered,  in  connec- 
tion with  such  projects,  to  make  loans, 
guarantees  or  participate  in  loans  for 
plant,  equipment,  and  working  capital, 
and  would  be  authorized  to  undertake  in- 
surance arrangements  in  connection  with 
such  facilities. 

Such  insurance  arrangements  might 
take  the  fonn  of  self-insurance  on  a 
project  by  the  Bank,  coinsurance  between 
the  Bank  and  the  borrower,  or  reinsur- 
ance arrangements  concluded  by  the 
Bank  v^lth  Insurance  companies  to  pro- 
tect the  facility  against  casualty  loss. 
Construction  loans  could  also  be  made  to 
construction  companies  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  such  business 
and  commercial  facilities. 

Loans  could  go  to  businesses  and  proj- 
ects of  all  sizes,  both  the  large  and  mid- 
dle sized  job-producing  enterprises  and 
small  business  establislunents  which 
would  t€nd  to  be  locally  owned.  With 
small  business  loans,  the  Bank  might 
choose  to  operate  through  guarantees  to 
local  banking  and  financial  institutions 
or  by  using  local  banks  as  agents  in  h.in- 
dling  the  loans.  Financing  could  also  be 
made  available  to  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations for  essential  infrastructure, 
such  as  transportation  or  power  facili- 
ties, which  could  not  be  financed  through 
other  sources  and  which  are  needed  to 
support  private  development,  but  this 
would  not  be  the  major  purpose  of  the 
Bank.  Mortgage  loans,  for  example, 
would  be  on  the  order  of  30-year  terms 
for  90  percent  of  project  cost  at  rates 


of  about  e'i  or  6'2  percent  Interest — 
or  7 '2  percent  Including  amortization  of 
principle.  As  a  condition  on  financing  the 
Bank  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
borrower  had  adequate  equity  or  other 
financial  interest  in  the  facility  to  insure 
his  cAreful  and  business-like  manage- 
ment of  tlie  project  and  to  guard  against 
fly-by-mght  operations;  the  share  which 
the  borrower  would  have  to  put  up  would 
vary  according  to  conditions. 

The  Bank  would  not  be  authorized  to 
make  mortgage  loans  for  residential 
facilities,  since  Government  agencies — 
FHA — are  now  engaged  in  such  hous- 
ing financing  programs  on  terms  which 
the  profitmaking  Bank  probably  could 
not  better.  But  where  housing  is  inte- 
grated with  business  facilities,  as  on  the 
upper  fioors  over  retail  stores,  the  mort- 
gage loan  could  cover  the  entire  project. 
The  Bank  could  take  the  initiative  in 
bringing  management  and  capital  to- 
gether for  projects  and  could  itself  act 
as  developer  or  owner  of  the  particular 
facility  until  such  time  came  when  a 
private  purchaser  could  be  found.  Unlike 
a  tax  incentive  economic  development 
scheme,  which  is  essentially  passive,  the 
Bank  approach  would  provide  an  active 
entrepreneurial  agent. 

The  primary  condition  on  all  loans, 
would  be  that  the  project  would  have  to 
be  first,  located  In  urban  or  rural  poverty 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  an  area  having  a  high  propor- 
tion of  concentration  or  unemployed  or 
low-Income  persons;  or,  second,  gene- 
rate new  jobs  of  which  at  least  25  In 
number  and  net  less  than  50  percent  are 
to  be  held  by  persons  who  prior  to  such 
emplojTnent  were  unemployed  or  low- 
income  residents  of  eligible  poverty 
areas.  Indian  reservations  would  quaUfy 
as  ehgible  areas. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  offer  this 
alternative  for  at  least  two  reasons : 

First,  it  makes  little  sense  to  insist 
that  a  plant  be  located  in  a  slum  area 
if  it  could  be  located,  at  less  cost  and  at 
less  disruption  to  the  community,  out- 
side that  area  and  still  provide  the 
needed  job  opportunities.  Transporta- 
tion assistance  for  workers  can  be  pro- 
vided as  necessary  under  existing  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

Second,  and  more  Important.  It  is  prob- 
ably unwise  in  the  long  run  simply  to 
focus  on  the  slum  itself  by  bringing  jobs 
and  plants  within  those  areas.  Efforts  to 
improve  the  ghetto  must  be  matched  with 
efforts  to  open  opportunities  for  its  In- 
habitants outside.  Otherwise,  we  only 
Increase  the  magnet  of  the  central  city 
for  the  rural  migrant,  and  we  point 
resolutely  in  the  direction  of  Negro  oc- 
cupied cities  surrounded  by  white 
suburbs.  At  the  present  time,  the  tax  in- 
centive proposals  are  not  drawn  up  In  a 
manner  which  offers  this  option  and  op- 
portunity for  integration,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  authors  of  those  bills  will 
accommodate  this  strategy.  Certainly,  to 
take  the  case  of  New  York  City,  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  insist  that  a  large 
manufacturing  company  be  located  In 
Harlem  if  land  is  available  in  a  nearby 
industrial  park  and  if  transportation  can 
be  arranged  to  get  the  workers  from  the 
ghetto  to  the  job. 
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The  borrower  would  have  to  be  certified 
by  appropriate  local  officials  regarding 
acceptability  of  Its  proposed  location, 
architectural  design,  and  the  provision 
ol  adequate  relocation  assistance  for  any 
families  or  businesses  displaced.  Further 
conditions  would  require  that  the  jdank 
consult  with  and  encourage  the  partic- 
ipation of  local  banicing  institutions,  that 
It  emphasize  financing  for  facilities 
which  will  be  owned  by  residents  oif 
eligible  areas  or  in  which  opportunity 
for  such  ownership  is  made  available, 
and  that  unemployed  and  low -income 
persons  resident  in  the  eligible  area 
would  be  given  preference  in  employ- 
ment m  the  facility  and  in  its  construc- 
tion. Other  benefits,  such  as  the  gen- 
eration of  new  small  business  opportuni- 
ties in  the  supportive  service  trades  and 
the  esthetic  benefits  of  new  construc- 
tion, would  automatically  accrue  to  the 
area. 

The  Bank  would  issue  $2  billion  in 
capital  stock  subscribed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  As  was  true  of  the  World 
Bank,  20  percent  of  the  Grovernment  sub- 
scription would  be  paid  in  initially — $400 
million — with  the  Bank  having  a  call  on 
the  remaining  80  percent  — $1.6  billion — 
as  a  reserve  to  meet  the  Bank's  liabilities 
on  its  ovm  borrowings  on  the  private 
bond  market.  In  this  manner,  there  would 
be  a  guarantee  or  reserve  for  private  in- 
vestors in  the  Bank's  bonds.  It  would  sell 
bonds  at  market  interest  rates,  just  like 
the  'World  Bank,  in  order  to  raise  the 
bulk  of  its  loan  funds;  expected  interest 
rates  on  the  bonds  would  be  approxi- 
mately 6  percent.  The  initial  $400  million 
paid  in  by  the  Grovernment  would  be 
raised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
through  sale  of  United  States  obliga- 
tions on  the  market,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  draw  on  tax  revenues  to  finance  the 
Bank.  This  is  the  marmer  in  which  most 
of  the  U.S.  Government  contributions 
for  the  international  development  banks 
have  been  raised,  including  the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Bank,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Through  this  tech- 
nique, only  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  called  upon;  all  the  funds  for 
the  Bank's  activities  would  come  ulti- 
mately from  private  investors  without 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  The  Government 
stock  would  earn  dividends  for  the 
Treasury  which  should  more  than  offset 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  pasnng 
the  Interest  and  principle  due  on  the 
Treasury  bonds  sold  to  finance  its  sub- 
scription to  Bank  stock. 

This  method  of  financing,  using  the 
sale  of  U.S.  Government  bonds  rather 
than  congressional  appropriations,  is 
necessary  to  Insure  private  bond  holders 
that  the  Government  guarantee  will  be 
made  good  on  the  Bank's  bonds.  Other- 
wise, the  Bank  would  have  to  go  through 
the  risky  appropriation  process  whenever 
It  called  upon  its  reserves  of  Government 
stock. 

The  Bank  would  be  organized  through 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  which 
would  appoint  Incorporators  The  Com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  OfiSce 
of  Economic  Opportimlty,  and  the  ma- 


jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Com- 
mission would  appoint  Incorporators, 
who  would  serve  as  the  initial  board  of 
directors,  two-thirds  of  whom  would  be 
representatives  of  the  private  sector  and 
one-third  Government  officials  or  em- 
ployees. The  President  would  thereafter 
appoint  the  18  directors,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  4-year 
temis  on  a  staggered  basis — nine  direc- 
tors appointed  every  2  years.  Two-thirds 
of  the  directors  would  be  from  the  pri- 
vate sector — six  from  business  and  fi- 
nance, two  from  organized  labor,  two 
from  private  social  welfare  organizations 
or  foundations  which  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  and  two  representing  the 
general  public.  The  remaining  six  direc- 
tors would  be  from  government,  includ- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  government. 
The  economic  incentive  provided  by 
the  availability  of  low-cost  credit  would 
be  enormous.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would 
allow  rents  in  business  and  commercial 
facilities  to  be  up  to  one-third  less  than 
in  areas  where  this  financing  was  not 
available.  Moreover,  by  providing  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  project  costs,  the 
Bank  would  enable  developers  and  in- 
dustrialists to  get  their  equity  back 
within  a  very  few  years  by  use  of  the 
deductions  presently  available  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  Bank's 
bonds  would  be  sold  at  competitive  rates 
and  I  would  hope  that  they  would  be 
particularly  attractive  Investments  for 
labor-management  pension  funds,  foun- 
dations, insurance  companies,  and  other 
investing  orgariizations  would  like  to  put 
their  capital  to  work  in  a  socially  useful 
as  well  as  profitmaking  marmer. 

UI.    THE    ECONOMIC    OPPORTITNITT    CORPORATION 

First.  The  need  for  a  national  tech- 
nical assistance  organization:  Beyond 
encouraging  a  flow  of  private  loan  and 
Investment  capital  into  rural  and  urban 
poverty  areas,  there  is  a  need  to  engage 
the  talents  and  personnel  of  businesses, 
labor  unions  and  other  organizations  In 
the  private  sector  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  A  preliminary  review 
of  the  degree  of  business  Interest  in  solv- 
ing poverty  problems  Indicates  a  dra- 
matically growing  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate. 

There  is  not  now  any  organization 
which  is  specifically  concerned  with  en- 
couraging such  private  sector  participa- 
tion in  antlpoverty  related  activities,  de- 
spite the  tremendous  potential.  And,  of 
course,  to  the  extent  that  the  private 
sector  can  be  enlisted  In  the  war  on 
poverty  In  a  whole  variety  of  local  efTorts 
across  the  United  States,  the  cost  bur- 
den on  the  Government  becomes  cor- 
respondingly less.  At  the  present  time, 
there  Is  no  central  point  to  wr.lch  busi- 
nessmen, union  leaders,  and  others  can 
go  for  Information  on  the  kinds  of 
activities  which  they  might  undertake. 
People  in  city  X  can  discover  what  Is 
happening  In  city  Y  only  by  chance. 
There  is  no  mechanism  through  which 
local  civic  groups  or  business  firms  can 
learn  from  the  successes  and  failures  of 
similar  organizations  In  other  areas. 
Moreover,  there  are  a  great  many  In- 
dividual private  initiatives  spotted 
around  the   country.   For  example,   in 


Rochester  a  group  of  employers  has  or- 
ganized a  prevocational  and  training 
program  and  has  hired  a  private  cor- 
poration to  deliver  the  basic  educa- 
tional services.  In  California,  iimovative 
techniques  have  been  employed  to  per- 
suade businesses  to  lower  their  entrance 
requirements  £ind  to  hire  the  hard  core 
poor.  In  one  of  the  better  known  ex- 
amples, a  business  group  is  working  in 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  community  of 
Brookli'n  to  promote  business  develop- 
ment and  training  activities  in  that  area. 
In  that  particular  case.  I  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  group,  and 
have  personally  received  comments  from 
several  of  its  members  that  they  would 
have  been  materially  aided  had  there 
been  some  national  group  or  central 
source  to  which  they  could  have  gone 
for  information  and  technical  assistance 
in  the  early  stages. 

Not  only  are  interested  private  parties 
inadequately  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
in  other  areas  of  the  country',  but  they 
are  not  generally  informed  about  the 
wide  variety  of  Government  aids  and  in- 
centives which  are  now  available.  There 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
proliferation  of  Goverimaent  incentive 
programs  which  some  one  organization 
should  be  in  a  position  to  communicate 
and  interpret  to  the  business  community 
and  to  other  elements  of  the  private 
sector.  Moreover,  in  establishing  and  re- 
fining these  incentive  programs,  I  feel 
that  the  Government  badly  needs  a  top- 
level  institution  with  which  it  can  work 
and  which  will  represent  the  views  of  the 
private  individuals  and  organizations 
which  wish  to  become  involved. 

Furthermore,  there  is  clearly  a  need,  in 
my  view,  for  some  central  organization 
which  will  encourage  business  to  partici- 
pate more  broadly  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems  by  undertaking  on  a  con- 
tract basis  what  have  up  to  now  been 
Government  functions.  To  the  extent 
that  industry  is  willing  to  take  on  these 
functions,  we  can  avoid  building  up  more 
Government  bureaucracies  and  can  fur- 
ther contribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
private  economy. 

Second.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Corporation:  The  second  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  establish  an  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Corporation  whose 
authority  would  be  tailored  to  fit  the.se 
needs.  It  would  be  a  nonprofit,  federally 
chartered  corporation  which  would  con- 
centrate in  three  major  areas. 

First.  The  Corporation  would  be  an  in- 
formation center  and  provide  a  source 
of  technical  a.sslstance  to  the  private  sec- 
tor in  connection  with  antipwverty  ac- 
tivities. It  would  conduct  the  first  sur- 
vey of  what  US.  business  and  labor  is 
currently  doins  to  combat  rural  and 
urban  poverty  and  slum  conditions  and 
would  make  a  wide  variety  of  case  studle? 
of  battle-tested  approaches  available  to 
firms  and  other  organizations  which  pro- 
pose to  enter  the  field.  It  would  be  em- 
powered to  carry  on  pilot  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  with  businesses  to  develop 
new  forms  of  antipoverty  participation 
and  would  make  informed  personnel 
available  on  request  to  assist  private 
groups  In  the  Initiation  of  their  projects. 
The  Corporation  would  also  provide  In- 
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formation  and  assistance  on  Goverrmient 
aids  and  incentives  to  interested  parties 
and  would  cooperate  with  Government  in 
refining  and  communicating  those  Fed- 
eral programs  to  the  private  sector.  All 
this  would  be  accompanied  by  educa- 
tional efforts  communicating  case  studies 
and  information  by  way  of  conferences, 
mailings,  periodical  publicalioiis,  and  the 
like. 

The  Corporation  could  be  particularly 
useful  to  the  local  urban  coalitions  which 
are  now  in  the  process  of  formation 
throughout  the  countrj*  and  which  at 
present  have  no  national  umbrella  or- 
ganization to  look  to  for  any  substantial 
assistance.  The  Corporation  could  pro- 
vide a  crucial  service  in  making  available 
program  ideas,  information  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  these  coalitions. 

Second.  The  Corporation  would  be  a 
cent-er  for  information,  research  and 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  de- 
velop opportunities  for  business  to  un- 
dertake on  contract  the  performance  of 
public  .services.  As  already  mentioned, 
contractuig  to  perform  systems  analysis 
and  management  functions  in  social  wel- 
fare programs  would  be  particularly  im- 
portant. Another  area  of  particular 
promise  for  the  establishment  of  profit- 
making  public  service  opportunities  is  in 
the  area  of  manpower  training.  The 
Federal  Government  is  now  experiment- 
ing on  an  ever  greater  .scale  with  hiring 
private  firms  to  undertake  such  training 
on  a  contract  basis,  and  private  firms 
themselves  are  letting  substantial  con- 
tracts to  organizations  which  can  pro- 
vide them  with  skilled  labor — for  exam- 
ple, the  steel  industry  has  given  the 
Board  for  Fundamental  Education  a  $1 
million  contract  for  an  in-plant  training 
program. 

Third.  The  Corporation  would  develop 
the  types  of  business  enterprise  which 
will  benefit  rui-al  and  urban  poverty 
areas  and  at  the  same  time  be  attrac- 
tive ventures  for  private  interests.  The 
legislation  provides  that  the  Corporation 
could  establish  profitmaking  subsidiary 
organizations  which  would  serve  as  small 
business  development  and  investment 
companies.  Such  subsidiaries  would  per- 
form the  initial  research  and  feasibility 
studies  on  busine.?s  opportunities  and 
then  would  seek  out  appropriate  entre- 
preneurs to  implement  them.  For  exam- 
ple, such  business  opportunities  might  be 
developed  as  joint  ventures  between  the 
existing  companies — for  example,  a  sew- 
ing machine  company  and  a  textile  com- 
pany could  collaborate  on  establishing 
sewing  centers  for  poverty  area  residents, 
who  could  rent  the  machines  and  pur- 
chase mill  ends.  Alternatively,  such  busi- 
nesses might  be  initially  owned  by  the 
-subsidiaries  of  the  Corporation,  if  they 
were  too  risky  to  interest  any  private 
businessmen  until  proven  out.  or  they 
might  be  franchised  to  the  local  entre- 
preneurs on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  em- 
phasis in  these  activities  would,  of  course, 
be  on  developing  local  entrepeneurshlp 
and  management  by  poverty  area  resi- 
dents. In  taking  on  the  research,  feasi- 
bility studies,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects, the  Corporation  would  be  mini- 
mizing the  risk  for  local  entreprenurs 
and  providing  the  entrepreneurial  talent 
to  put  projects  together. 


This  kind  of  activity  has  been  pur- 
sued successfully  on  the  international 
level  by  the  International  Basic  Economy 
Corporation.  Through  IB  EC.  new  busi- 
ness opportunities  ranging  from  factories 
to  fishing  fleets  have  been  identified  and 
developed  with  the  help  of  U.S.  technical 
assistance  and  capital.  Similar  economic 
research,  feasibility  studies,  and  seed 
money  financing  made  available  in  our 
domestic  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas 
could  have  the  same  productive  effects. 

These  subsidiarj-  organizations  should 
be  profitmaking  enterprises  and  might 
even  be  able  to  issue  stock  or  securities 
to  the  public  to  raise  investment  and 
seed  money  capital.  The  parent  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Corporation  would  earn 
dividends  on  the  operations  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries and  these  funds  could  support 
the  nonprofit  or  loss  operations  of  the 
parent  company.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  whole  venture  could  be 
self-supporting. 

The  Corporation  itself  would  be  estab- 
lished as  a  nonprofit  organization  char- 
tered in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
with  the  Bank,  ii  would  be  organized 
through  a  Commission  composed  of  pub- 
lic officials  who  would  appoint  the  in- 
corporators who  would  then  serve  as  the 
first  Board  of  Directors.  Five  members 
of  the  15-member  Board  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  10 
members  of  the  Board  would  be  elected 
by  the  private  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Any  individual,  corporation,  labor 
union,  or  other  organization  could  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Corporation  either 
by  making  a  stated  minimum  contribu- 
tion to  it,  in  which  case  the  contributor 
would  be  entitled  to  a  tax  deduction,  or 
by  buying  bonds  of  the  Corporation.  It  is 
anticipated  that  funds  would  initially  be 
raised  from  the  private  sector  largely  by 
the  contributory  approach,  although  if 
the  Corporation  were  later  to  prove  to  be 
self-sustaining,  it  might  be  able  to  offer 
its  bonds  at  competitive  rates  on  the 
market.  The  initial  seed  money  for  the 
Corporation  would  be  in  the  form  of  a 
Federal  grant  of  $10  million,  with  pro- 
\isions  for  up  to  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  to  match  private 
contributions. 

IV.    CONCLCSION 

I  am  offering  these  proposals  today  to- 
gether with  my  Republican  colleagues  as 
what  we  hope  to  be  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  present  governmental  policy  and 
to  give  greater  assurance  than  we  now 
have  that  the  war  on  poverty  will  suc- 
ceed. 

This  is  not,  however,  intended  to  be 
partisan  legislation;  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  soon  be  joined  by  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  from  across  the  aisle 
whom  I  know  to  be  sympathetic  with  the 
goals  of  these  bills  and  with  the  need 
for  bringing  the  private  sector  fully  into 
the  war  on  poverty. 

I  am  hopeful,  too.  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  join  us  in  support  of  these 
programs.  Secretary  Wirtz  put  the  mat- 
ter concisely  in  his  press  conference  of 
October  3  with  Secretary  Trowbridge : 

I  think  Jobs  are  the  live  ammunition  In 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  I  think  the  right 
kind  of  Jobs  are  Jobs  In  private  employment, 
and  that  the  best  kind  of  training  of  the 


hard-core  unemployed  for  these  jobs  is  what 
we  have  come  to  call  on-the-job  training. 

I  agree,  and  the  provision  of  jobs  and 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  is  one  of  the 
f  tmdamental  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
We  are  introducing  these  proposals 
now  in  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
probably  not  receive  hearings  and  legis- 
lative action  this  year,  but  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  spark  deep  consideration 
and  analysis  of  the  private  sector  role 
in  the  months  ahead. 

If  we  can  give  the  private  sector  the 
incentives,  the  framework  and  the 
wherewithal  in  which  to  operate  to  be- 
come effectively  involved  in  the  creation 
of  new  jobs,  in  manpower  training  and 
in  the  establishment  of  business  oppor- 
tunities in  poverty  areas,  we  wUl  have 
made  a  great  advance  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. No  other  approach  offers  greater 
promise  of  success. 

Exhibit  1 
By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,    Mr.    BoGGS,    Mr.    Bbooke.    Mr. 
Carlson.  Mr.  Case,  Mr    Cooper,  Mr. 
DoMlNlcK.    Mr.    GRirriN.    Mr.    Hat- 
field.   Mr.    Jordan    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr    MvEPHY,  Mr    Pearson, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Yo-ono  of  North 
Dakota)  : 
S.  2572.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank  to  assist  in  the  development 
of   employment  and   business   opportunities 
In  certain  urban  and  rural  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  poverty  In  the 
Nation  by — 

(1)  promoting  the  economic  development 
or  urban  slum  areas  and  of  depressed  rural 
areas  characterized  by  substantial  outml- 
gratlon  of  persons,  by  providing  financing 
on  attractive  terms  for  the  establishment 
and  Improvement  of  business  and  commer- 
cial facilities  and  supporting  public  develop- 
ment facilities  In  or  accessible  to  such  areas, 
In  order  to  make  Job  and  business  oppor- 
tunities available  for  residents  to  contribute 
to  the  physical  Improvement  of  such  area: 

(2)  stimulating  private  Investment  In  such 
facilities; 

(3)  seeking  to  bring  together  in  such  areas 
Investment  opportunities,  public  and  private 
capital,  and  capable  management; 

(4)  providing  technical  and  other  sup- 
portive assistance  to  aid  In  such  economic 
development;  and 

(5)  seeking  to  achieve  these  purposes  pri- 
marily by  the  application  of  the  financial, 
management  and  technical  assistance  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

{11  The  term  "eligible  area"  means  a  rural 
or  urban  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  101(a). 

(2)  The  term  "business  or  commercial 
faciUty"  means  a  fixed  place  of  business.  In 
or  from  which  a  manufacturing,  processing, 
assemblng,  sales,  distribution,  storage,  service, 
or  construction  business  Is  carried  on.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  an  office  building  or  place  of  manage- 
ment, 

(B)  a  factory,  plant,  laboratory,  service 
center,  or  other  workshop, 

(C)  a  store  or  sales  outlet, 

(D)  a  storage,  transportation  or  shipping 
facility,  and 
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(E)  any  combination  thereof,  including  a 
combination  ot  any  of  these  facilities  in  the 
same  bullcUng  with  residential  housing 

(3)  The  term  "supporting  public  develop- 
ment facility"  means  an  element  of  infra- 
structure, typically  developed  and  owned  by 
a  public  agency  or  private  utility  company, 
which  la  necesary  to  support  economic  de- 
velopment activities  under  this  Act,  such  as 
a  transportation  or  power  facility. 

(4)  The  term  "low-Income  person"  means 
a  person  whose  adjusted  gross  Income  (as 
defined  in  section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  in  a  particular  period  Is  less  than  an 
amount  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  the  minimum  amount  reasonably  neces- 
sary. In  the  area  in  which  he  resides,  to 
adequately  support  himself  and  his  family. 

(5)  The  term  "eligible  Job"  means  a  new 
employment  position,  which  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  at  the  business  or  commercial 
facility  or  the  supporting  pjablic  develop- 
ment facility  assisted,  and  for  which  the 
wages  paid  shall  not  be  lower  than  which- 
ever is  the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployment under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  participant  and  he  was  not  exempt 
under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or 
local  minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly 
comparable  covered  employment,  or  (C)  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  In  the  area  for 
similar  work. 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  OP  EUGIBLE 
AREAS 

Sec.  101.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  Identify  and 
designate  as  eligible  areas  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  those  urban  areas  which  have  high 
concentrations  of  unemployed  and  low- 
Income  p>ersons; 

(2)  those  rural  areas  which  have  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  unemployed 
and  low-income  persons  and  which  are  char- 
acterized by  substantial  outm'gratlon  of 
persons  as  a  result  of  Inadequate  employ- 
ment opportunities;  and 

(3)  those  Indian  reservations  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  should 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  identification  and  designation  of  such 
areas  may  be  made  without  regard  to  political 
or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries  and  shall 
be  made  in  coordination  with  similar  identi- 
fications and  designations  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  other 
relevant  laws. 

(b)  The  Secret.iry  of  Labor,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  shall 
prepare  and  publish  maps  showing  the  loca- 
tion and  boundaries  of  such  eligible  areas. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Domestic  Development  Bank, 
promptly  certify  whether  any  specified  loca- 
tion is  wlthm  an  eligible  area,  including  such 
an  area  whose  boundaries  might  not  yet 
have  been  defined. 

TITLE  II— ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  DOMES- 
TIC DEVELOPMENT  BANK— CREATION 
OF     BANK 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  corporation  for  profit  to  be  known 
ai  the  'Domeetlc  Development  Bank"  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Bank")  which 
shall  be  an  lnstrvm:ientallty  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and.  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  Act.  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 
The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  title 
at  any  time  is  e.xpressly  reserved. 

PROCESS    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  for  the  appointment  of  incor- 
porators of  the  Bank.  The  Commission  shall 
be   composed  of  the   Vice   President   of  the 


TTnlted  States,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Director  of  the  Otflce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Commission  shall  meet  within 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  appoint  Incorporators,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  serve  as  the  initial  board  of  directors 
until  their  successors  are  selected  and  quali- 
fied. The  incorporators  shall  Include  appro- 
priate representatives  of  business,  finance, 
labor.  Government,  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions, and  other  relevant  fields,  but  not 
more  than  one-third  of  such  Incorporators 
may  be  Government  ofBclals  or  employees. 
Such  Incorporators  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  necessary  consistent  with  this  Act 
to  establish  the  Bank,  including  the  filing  of 
articles  of  Incorporation,  as  approved  by  the 
President. 

DIRECTORS   AND    OFFICERS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  eighteen  individ- 
uals who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  appoint  six  members  of  the  Board 
who  shall  be  offlcials  or  employees  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  Federal,  State  and  local 
government.  The  terms  of  directors  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  for  four  years,  except  that 
(A)  the  terms  of  such  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  three  at  the  end 
of  four  years  after  such  date;  and  (B)  any 
director  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
Ing  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  President,  any  In- 
dividual who  ceases  to  be  an  official  or  em- 
ployee of  government  during  his  term  as 
director  may,  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
complete  his  term. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  the  remaining  twelve 
members  of  the  Board  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  sector.  Of  the 
twelve  persons  so  appointed,  six  shall  be  from 
among  representatives  of  business  and 
finance,  two  from  among  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  two  from  among  representa- 
tives of  social  welfare  organizations  or 
foundations  dealing  with  problems  of  pov- 
erty, and  two  from  among  representatives  of 
the  general  public.  The  terms  of  directors 
so  appointed  shall  be  for  four  years,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  the  terms  of  such  directors 
first  taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
one-half  of  the  members  of  each  category 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one-half  of  the 
members  of  each  category  at  the  end  of  four 
years  after  such  date;  and  (B)  any  director 
so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term  and  shall 
be  chosen  from  among  representatives  of  the 
same  category  as  his  predecessor. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  a 
president  of  the  Bank  and  such  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Bank. 
Such  appointments  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  persons  so  appointed 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The 
president  of  the  Bank  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  may 


participate  In  meetings  of  the  Board,  except 
that  he  shall  have  no  vote  except  in  case  of 
an  equal  division.  No  individual  other  than 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  an 
officer  of  the  Bank.  No  officer  of  the  Bank 
shall  receive  any  salary,  other  than  a  jjen- 
sion,  from  any  source  other  than  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  his  employment  by  the 
Bank. 

(c)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent, 
or  employee  of  the  Bank  shall  in  any  man- 
ner, directly  or  indirectly,  participate  In  the 
deliberation  upon  or  the  determination  of 
any  question  affecting  his  personal  inter- 
ests, or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  in  which  he  Is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  i>ersonal!y  Interested. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  not  less  than  nine  persons, 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president  of  the 
Bank,  which  shall  be  broadly  representative 
of  Industrj',  commerce,  finance,  labor,  pri- 
vate social  welfare  agencies,  and  government 
at  all  levels.  The  Committee  shall  meet  an- 
nually and  at  such  other  occasions  at  the  call 
of  the  president  of  the  Bank,  and  shall  ad- 
\'lse  the  Bank  on  general  policy  and  on  such 
other  matters  as  the  Bank  may  direct.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  serve  for  such 
terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  from 
time  to  time  determine  and  they  shall  be 
paid  their  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  B.^nk. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Dlrectars  may  appoint 
such  other  advisory  committees  and  councils 
as  it  deems  desirable. 

(c)  Any  official  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  accept  appointment 
and  serve  on  any  advisory  committee  or 
council  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
any  other  provision  of  law  notwithstanding. 

CAPITALIZATION    OF    BANK 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  issue 
from  time  to  time  and  to  have  outstanding 
capital  stock  of  an  aggregate  purchase  price 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000.  Shares  of  such 
stock  shall  be  nonvoting  and  without  par 
value,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  dividends. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  subscribe  for  and  ac- 
quire on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  upon 
request  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  full 
amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  an  ag- 
gregate purchase  price  of  $2,000,000,000.  The 
subscription  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
divided  Into   two  parts  as  follows : 

(1)  Twenty  per  centum  shall  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  subscription  shall  be  avail- 
able as  needed  by  the  Bank  for  Its  opera- 
tions. 

(2)  The  remaining  80  per  centum  shall 
be  subject  to  call  by  the  Bank  only  when 
required  to  meet  obligations  of  the  Bank 
created  under  section  206ic).  except  that  not 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  such  amount  may 
be  called  In  any  period  of  three  months. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  to  stock  of  the  Bank  from  time 
to  time  when  payments  are  required  to  be 
made  to  the  Bank.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
these  payments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt 
transaction  $2,000,000,000  of  the  proceeds  of 
any  securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to  In- 
clude such  purpose.  Payment  under  this 
paragraph  of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Bank  and  repayments  thereof 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States 

(c)  Stock  and  other  securities  Issued  by 
the  Bank  pursuant  to  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 206(b)  shall  be  exempt  securities  under 
section  3  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 
U.S.C.  77c). 
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operations    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    BANK 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Bank  is  authorized 
to — 

(1)  make,  participate  In,  or  guarantee 
loans  or  provide  other  financing  for  real  or 
personal  property  or  for  working  capital  to 
any  public  agency  or  private  organization  or 
Individual  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
or  preservation  of  any  business  or  commer- 
cial facility  or  supporting  public  develop- 
ment facility  which  (A)  is  to  be  established 
or  is  located  In  an  eligible  area,  or  (B)  will 
provide  eligible  Jobs  of  which  at  least  twenty- 
five  in  number  and  not  less  than  fifty  per 
centum  shall  be  held  by  persons  who  prior 
to  such  employment  were  uiiemployed  or 
low-income  residents  of  eligible  areas; 

(2)  make,  participate  in,  or  guarantee 
loans  or  provide  other  Interim  financing  for 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  such 
facilities  to  building  contractors,  subcon- 
tractors, or  other  persons  engaged  In  such 
work; 

(3)  provide  or  assist  in  the  provision  of  In- 
surance to  protect  any  agency,  organization, 
or  individual  receiving  financing  for  a  busi- 
ness or  commercial  facility  or  a  supporting 
public  development  facility  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  against  damage  or  casualty  loss 
In  connection  with  such  facility; 

(4)  plan,  Initiate,  own,  and  manage  such 
facilities  where  no  appropriate  party  is  avail- 
able and  where  the  Bank  determines  that 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  It 
can  later  terminate  Its  ownership  on  satis- 
factory t^rms; 

(5)  provide  such  technical  and  other  sup- 
portive assistance  as  may  be  necessary  In 
connection   with   Its   financing  operations: 

(6)  seek  to  bring  together  investment  op- 
portunities in  such  facilities,  capital,  and 
capable  management;  and 

(7)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as  would 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to — ■ 

( 1 )  issue  bonds,  debentures,  and  such  oth- 
er certificates  of  indebtedness  as  it  may  de- 
termine and  may  Issue  such  securities  on  a 
competitive  or  negotiated  basis  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors; 

(2)  Invest  funds  not  needed  in  Its  financ- 
ing operations  in  such  property  and  obliga- 
tions as  it  may  determine; 

(3)  buy  and  sell  securities  it  has  issued 
or  guaranteed  or  in  which  It  has  Invested; 
and 

(4)  guarantee  securities  In  which  It  has 
Invested  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
sale. 

(c)  Whenever  necessary  to  meet  contrac- 
tual payments  of  Interest,  amortization  of 
principal,  or  other  charges  on  the  Bank's 
own  borrowings,  or  to  meet  the  Bank's  liabil- 
ities with  respect  to  similar  payments  on 
loans  guaranteed  by  it,  the  Bunk  may  call 
an  appropriate  amount  of  the  unpaid  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  section  205(b)(2).  Moreover,  If  it  be- 
lieves that  a  default  on  financing  provided 
by  It  may  be  of  long  duration,  the  Bank 
may  call  an  additional  amount  of  such  un- 
paid subscriptions  for  the  following  pur- 
poses— 

( 1 )  to  redeem  prior  to  maturity,  or  other- 
wise discharge  Its  liability  on.  all  or  part  of 
the  outstanding  principal  of  any  loan  guar- 
anteed by  It  with  respect  to  which  the  debtor 
Is  in  default;  and 

(2 1  to  repurchase,  or  otherwise  discharge 
Its  liability  on,  all  or  part  of  Ita  own  out- 
standing borrowings. 

(d)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
principle  ofSce  and  branch  offices  In  such 
locations  as  it  may  determine.  It  may  estab- 
lish regional  offices  and  determine  the  loca- 
tion of.  and  the  areas  to  be  covered  by.  each 
regional  office.  It  may  make  arrangements 
with  public  or  private  organizations  at  the 
regional.  State  and  local  levels.  Including 
banking  organizations   and  other  financing 


institutions,  to  act  as  agents  or  otherwise  to 
assist  the  Bank  In  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

(e)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes, 
the  Bank  shall  have  such  additional  powers 
as  are  conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act. 

OPERATING    principles 

Sec.  207.  The  operations  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing   principles: 

(1)  The  Bank  shall  undertake  Its  financ- 
ing, technical  assistance,  and  other  opera- 
tions on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  fees  as  It  considers  appropriate,  taking 
Into  account  the  requirements  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  risks  being  undertaken  by  the 
Bank,  the  benefits  to  the  eligible  area  or  to 
the  residents  of  such  areas,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  similar  financing  might 
be  available  from  private  investors. 

(2)  The  Bank  shall  consult  with  and  shall 
seek  to  encourage  local  banking  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  participate  in  Its 
financing  and  other  activities. 

(3)  The  Bank  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
give  emphasis  in  its  activities  to  providing 
financing  and  other  assistance  to  facilities 
owned  In  whole  or  In  part  by  residents  of 
eligible  areas  or  to  facilities  In  which  such 
ownership  is  made  available  to  such  persons. 

(4)  The  Bank  shall  seek  to  revolve  Its 
funds  by  selling  Its  loans,  guarantees  and 
other  Investments  to  private  Investors  when- 
ever it  can  appropriately  do  so  on  satisfac- 
tory terms, 

(5)  The  Bank  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
deposit  or  invest  funds  not  needed  In  Its 
financing  operations  in  order  to  benefit 
eligible  areas,  including  the  depositing  of 
such  funds  In  local  banks,  credit  umons.  and 
other  lending  institutions  serving  such  areas. 

(6)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Bank  shall  participate  in  the 
deliberation  upon  or  the  determination  of 
any  question  affecting  his  personal  Interests, 
or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association  In  which  he  is  directly 
or  Indirectly  personally  Interested. 

(7)  The  Bank  shall  not  engage  In  polit- 
ical activities  nor  provide  financing  for  or 
assist  In  any  manner  any  project  or  facility 
involving  political  parties  or  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship,  nor  shall  the  directors, 
officers,  or  employees  of  the  Bank  in  any  w.iy 
use  their  connection  with  the  Bank  for  the 
purpose  of  Infiuenclng  the  outcome  of  any 
election. 

LIMITATIONS  on   FINANCING 

Sec.  208.  The  Bank  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancing for  any  business  or  commercial  fa- 
cility or  public  development  facility,  nor 
shall  It  plan,  initiate,  own  or  manage  such 
a  facility,  unless  it  determines  that — 

( 1)  other  public  or  private  financing  could 
not  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions; 

(2)  adequate  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  Insure  that  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  or  other  financing  are  used  only  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  financing  was  pro- 
vided, with  due  attention  to  considerations 
of  economy  and  efficiency; 

(3)  the  borrower  or  other  recipient  of  fi- 
nancing has  an  adequate  equity  or  other 
financial  Interest  In  the  facility  to  insure 
his  careful  and  businesslike  management 
of  the  project; 

(4)  the  govermng  body  of  the  city  or.  as 
appropriate,  the  governing  body  of  the 
county,  parish,  or  other  political  subdivision 
in  which  the  facility  is  located  or  Is  to  be 
established,  or  an  agency  or  other  Instru- 
mentality of  such  political  subdivision  des- 
ignated by  such  body,  has  certified  to  the 
Bank  its  approval  of  (A)  the  establishment 
of  the  facility  at  the  partlctolar  location,  (B) 
the  proposed  standards  of  construction  and 


design,  and  (C)  provisions  for  the  relocation 
of  any  residents  or  businesses  to  be  dis- 
placed; 

(5)  the  establishment,  expansion,  or  pres- 
ervation of  the  facility  in  the  particular  lo- 
cation will  contribute  to  raising  standards  of 
living  and  skills  levels  for  residente  of  the 
eligible  area; 

(6)  unemployed  or  low-Income  residents 
of  eligible  areas  will  be  given  preference  in 
filling  employment  opportunities  created  by 
the  establishment,  expansion  or  preservation 
of  the  facility.  Including  the  construction 
thereof;  and 

(7)  no  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  be  ex- 
cluded from  emplosrment  in  any  facility,  or 
in  the  construction  or  other  physical  Im- 
provement of  any  facility,  which  Is  financed 
or  otherwise  assisted  by  the  Bank. 

exemption  from  federal  taxes 
Sec.  209.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  Bank  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  and  exempt  from  Federal  In- 
come taxes. 

AUDIT    AND    report 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Bank 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit,  and 
they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  The  audit  shall  cover  the 
fiscal  year  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
audit  was  made.  The  report  shall  set  forth 
the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  include  a 
statement  of  assets  and  UabUltles,  capital 
and  surpliis  or  deficit;  a  statement  of  sources 
and  application  of  funds;  and  such  com- 
ments and  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  Congress  informed  of  the 
operations  and  financial "  condition  of  the 
Bank,  together  with  such  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall 
also  show  specifically  any  prc^am.  expendi- 
ture, or  other  financial  transaction  or  under- 
taking observed  In  the  course  of  the  audit, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  with- 
out authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Bank  at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

ANNUAL     REPORT 

Sec.  211.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  Bank  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full 
report  of  lt»  activities  during  such  year. 

TITLE      III— AMENDMENTS      TO      OTHER 
ACTS 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING   TO   FINANCIAL 

PTSTITU'IIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  para- 
graph Seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U5.C.  24).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma 
after  the  words  "or  obligations,  participa- 
tions, or  other  Instruments  of  or  Issued  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association" 
the  following:  ",  or  debentures  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Domestic  Development 
Bank  ". 
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lb)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U^.C.  24),  ie  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(14)  Debentures  or  other  obligations  of 
the  Domestic  Development  Baulc  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  limitation  based  upon 
such  capital  and  surplus." 

(C)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (12  VS.C.  1464(c)),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  in  the 
second  proviso  following  "any  political  sub- 
division thereof"  the  following:  ";  or  In 
debenttires  or  other  obligations  of  the 
Domestic  Development  Bank". 

By    Mr.     JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
ArKE>f,   Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  Bakes,  Mr 
Boccs.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Griffin,   Mr.   Hatfield,    Mr.   Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.   Kuchel,  Mr.  Mundt. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.  2573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  charter  an  Economic 
Opportimlty   Corporation   to   encourage    the 
participation    of    private    enterprise    In    the 
effort  to  rebuild  urban  slums  and  eliminate 
poverty  In  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asseTnbled,  That  tills  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Opportimlty  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  title  IX  as  follows: 

"TITLE    IX— ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 
CORPORATION 

"FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  901.  I  a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

"(1)  conditions  of  rural  and  urban  poverty 
and  widespread  urban  blight  threaten  the 
general  welfare  and  domestic  security  of  the 
country  and  require  an  expanded  dedication 
of  effort  and  commitment  of  resources 
aimed    at    their    elimination; 

"(2)  the  major  resources  and  strength  of 
this  country  reside  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  Nation's  economy  and  any  succeseful 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty  and  urban  blight 
must  Lnvohe  a  massive  application  of  private 
resources; 

"(3)  a  substantial  number  of  Individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  private  sector.  In- 
cluding business  firms,  labor  unions,  foun- 
dations, educationil  institutions,  and  profes- 
sional and  civic  organizations,  are  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems but  their  participation  Is  often  In- 
hibited by  the  lack  of  any  central  source 
of  IrLformatlon  about  successful  private  Ini- 
tiatives, the  unavailability  of  talented  man- 
agement personnel,  and  a  lack  of  seed  money 
from  private  sources;  and 

"(4  I  the  full  and  effective  Involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems  can  be  facilitated  by  the  Federal 
government  but  the  organization  and  con- 
trol of  this  effort  is  best  left  with  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

••fb)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  to 
stimulate  greater  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate sector — agencies,  organizations  and  In- 
dlvlduals^in  public  and  private  anti-slum 
and  antlp>overty  programs  by — 

"(1)  providing  a  central  source  for  In- 
formation and  research  on  opportunities  for 
private  sector  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  furnishing  technical  assistance  to 
private  organizations  and  Individuals  In 
planning  and  carrying  out  such  programs; 

"  ( 3 )  providing  financial  assistance  to  such 
organizations    and    Individuals    to   serve    u 


seed  money  and  to  stimulate  the  provision 
of  capital   by  private  sources; 

"(4)  Initiating  and  participating  In  pilot 
business  ventures  designed  to  provide  need- 
ed products  and  services  and  to  Increase  local 
business  ownership  in  urban  slum  areas;  and 

"(5)  developing.  In  conjunction  with  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations,  methods  of 
applying  modem  business  management  tech- 
niques to  the  solution  of  social  problems, 
and  otherwise  encouraging  Increased  partic- 
ipation by  the  private  enterprise  In  such 
programs  and  In  providing  needed  public 
services. 

"CREATION  OF  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
nonprofit  Economic  Opportunity  Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Corpora- 
tion) which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  this  title,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  The 
right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  title  Is 
expressly  reserved. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  It  shall  qualify  as  an 
organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
(a)  of  such  Code. 

"PROCESS  or  ORGANIZATION 

"Sec.  903.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  for  the  appointment  of  Incorpo- 
rators. The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  act  as  Chairman,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Commission  shall  meet  within 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title 
and  shall  appoint  Incorporators,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  serve  as  the  Initial  board  of  directors 
until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  members  or 
until  their  successors  are  selected  and  quail- 
fled.  The  Incorporators  shall  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  organize  the  corpora- 
tion. Including  the  filing  of  articles  of  In- 
corporation under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act, 

"DIRECTORS    AND    OFFICERS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fifteen 
Individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman. 
Five  members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  three  years  except 
that  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  other  members  of  the  board  are 
elected  and  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  two  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  three  years 
after  such  date  and  (2)  any  director  so  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  Ten  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  members  of  the  Corp>oratlon. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the 
board,  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board.  No  individual  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Corporation 
shall  receive  any  salary  from  any  source  other 


than  the  Corporation  during  the  period  of 
his  employment   by   tiie   Corporation. 

"MEMBERSHIP    IN    THE    CORPORATION 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  Any  person  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  by — 

"(1)  purchasing  from  the  Corporation  one 
or  more  of  the  debentures  of  the  Corporation 
referred  to  In  section  906fa);  or 

"(2)  donating  to  the  Corporation  money 
or  property  (taken  at  fair  market  value)  In 
an  amount  or  amounts  to  be  determined  by 
the  board,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $100. 

"(b)  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  regardless  of  the  amount  of  debentures 
held  by  him  or  the  amount  donated  by  him 
to  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  Any  donations  to  the  Corporation 
shall  qualify  as  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954. 

"FINANCING    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

"Sec  906.  (a)  The  Corporation  may  issue 
such  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  certificates 
of  Indebtedness  at  such  times  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  may  deter- 
mine to  be  required  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  purpose  of   the   Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  Corporation 
to  assist  it  in  meeting  Us  organizational  ex- 
penses and  In  carrying  on  its  activities.  There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropri.ited  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
financial  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
except  that  $10,000,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation  at  the  time  of  Its 
Incorporation  and  additional  amounts,  not 
to  exceed  In  aggregate  $10,000,000,  shall  be 
made  available  from  time  to  time  to  match 
donations  or  purchases  of  debentures  made 
pursuant  to  section  905(^3).  Appropriations 
authorized  under  this  siibsectlon  shall  re- 
main available   until   expended. 

"ACTIVITIES   AND    POWERS    Ol'    THE    CORPORATION 

"Sec.  907.  (a)  In  ordei*  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  is 
authorized  to — 

"  ( 1 )  establish  an  Information  and  research 
center  on  how  private  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations can  participate  In  antlslum  and 
antlpoverty  projects.  Including  Information 
on  existing  government  programs  and  Incen- 
tives and  on  promising  privately  sponsored 
projects,  and  including  research  on  new  gov- 
ernmental and  private  Incentives  or  forms  of 
organization  which  would  be  helpful; 

"(2)  organize  educational  programs.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  conferences  and  mailings, 
to  disseminate  Information  In  order  to  en- 
courage private  Individuals,  agencies,  orga- 
nizations and  business  enterprises  to  par- 
ticipate In  antlslum  and  antlpoverty  activi- 
ties; 

"(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  In  the 
planning  and  operation  of  projects; 

"(4)  stimulate  the  establishment  of.  In- 
vest In  and  operate  new  buslne.ss  enterprises 
which,  by  reason  of  their  location,  employ- 
ment effect,  or  products  or  services  produced, 
would  ameliorate  conditions  of  poverty  and 
urban  blight.  Including  new  business  enter- 
prises operated  for  profit  by  the  Corpora- 
tion as  well  as  enterprises  which  would  be 
owned  by  existing  firms  or  by  other  organiza- 
tions or  Individuals; 

"(5)  establish  one  or  more  subsidiary 
corporations,  including  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions which  qualify  as  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  under  title  III  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (16  U.S.C. 
631  et  seq.  i ,  to  Invest  In  or  operate  such  new 
business  enterprises; 

"(6)  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  private  lending  Institutions  and 
other  private  organizations  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  provision  of  capital  to  new  and  ex- 
isting enterprises  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  low-Income  persons 
or  owned  by  low-Income  persons; 
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"(7)  develop  in  conjunction  with  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
methods  for  the  application  of  modern  busi- 
ness management  techniques  to  the  solution 
of  social  problems,  and  otherwise  encourag- 
ing the  participation  of  private  agencies  and 
organizations  In  providing  needed  public 
services;  and 

"(8)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purpKJses  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  enter  Into  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions 
as  the  board  of  directors  deems  appropriate 
to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Corporation; 

"(2)  charge  such  fees  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors deems  reasonable  and  appropriate: 

"(3)  carry  out  Its  activities,  wherever  de- 
sirable, on  a  State  or  local  basis  through  such 
entitles  as  the  board  of  directors  deems  ap- 
propriate; 

"(4)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent, 
with  reimbursement,  such  services,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  State  government  or  other 
local  political  subdivisions  as  are  necessary 
to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
efficiently,  and  such  agencies  are  authorized 
to  loan,  with  reimbursement,  such  services, 
equipment  and  facilities  to  such  corporation; 
and 

"(5)  exercise  all  i>owers  conferred  upon  a 
nonprofit  corporation  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"REPORTS    TO    THE    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  908.  The  Corporation  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  Congre!<s.  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable, 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  Its 
operations,  activities  and  accomplishments 
under  this  title." 


A   REBIRTH   OF   RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  lend  my  support  to 
two  bills  which  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  introduced  today. 


I  am  pleased  because  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Corporation  and  the  Do- 
mestic Development  Bank  will  provide 
the  procedural  machinery  necessary  to 
Involve  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy in  the  solution  of  important  public 
problems.  Only  by  such  an  involvement 
and  partnership  will  we  begin  to  make  a 
significant  impact  011  our  complex  and 
diflacult  urban  problems. 

I  am  proud  because  these  two  imique 
and  original  proposals  represent  sound 
Republican  thinking.  These  bills  mani- 
fest the  best  in  Republican  philosophy  in 
that  they  call  upon  Government  to  do 
wnat  it  can  do  best  and  upon  the  private 
sector  for  what  it  can  do  better. 

I  have  talked  for  many  years  about 
the  need  for  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
here  at  home  where  the  public  and  the 
private  sectoi"s  would  cooperate  in  solv- 
ing our  domestic  problems.  However, 
rhetoric  without  machinery  is  meaning- 
less. From  my  own  experience  in  devel- 
oping the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act,  I  know  that  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  conceive  workable  and 
practical  procedures  whereby  this  al- 
liance can  be  accomplished.  However, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Y'ork  has  provided  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  thinking  through  the  problems  we 
face,  deciding  how  the  private  sector 
can  be  most  effective  and  then  engineer- 
ing the  instruments  through  which  these 
programs  can  be  implemented. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to 
realize  that  Government  cannot  solve 
evei-y  problem.  Government  does  not 
have  sufficient  financial  resources  or  ex- 
pertise to  tackle  the  variety  and  scope 
of  contemporary  American  problems.  We 
here  in  the  Congress  must  open  new 
doors,  travel  new  avenues,  and  test  new 
programs  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  most 
effective  procedures  with  which  we  can 


meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  as  well 
as  the  problems  of  the  past. 

If  the  Federal  Government  will  take 
the  lead  in  establishing  quasi-public- 
private  organizations  like  Comsat,  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation, 
and  the  Domestic  Development  Bank, 
which  will  test  the  will  and  the  ability 
of  the  private  sector  to  contribute,  I  am 
confident  that  the  American  people  will 
respond  and  we  will  see  a  rebirth  of  in- 
dividual and  organizational  responsi- 
bility in  our  Nation  which  will  result 
in  the  betterment  of  American  life  for 
all. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn, 
but  in  the  event  that  any  other  Senators 
has  something  to  say,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURN'MENT 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Tuesday,  October  24, 
1967,  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Seventy-three  Percent  Vole  "No"  on  Gun 
Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  results  of  a 
poll  conducted  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
October  9.  1967. 

In  that  poll  following  the  6  p.m.  news 
program  on  channel  4,  the  question  was 
asked.  "Do  you  favor  gun-control  legis- 
lation?" Persons  In  the  audience  were  to 
call  one  telephone  number  to  vote  "yes" 
and  another  number  to  vote  "no." 

The  results  were  announced  on  the 
11  p.m.  news  that  same  evening.  Twenty- 
seven  percent  of  those  responding  voted 
"yes"  and  73  percent  voted  "no." 

This  tends  to  indicate  again.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  strong  opposition  of  the 


American  people  to  legislation  restricting 
the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  ac- 
quire firearms  for  legitimate  sporting 
and  defense  purposes. 


Questions  in  the  1970  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
join  with  those  who  question  the  need 
and  propriety  of  so  many  clearly  non- 
essential questions  being  Included  in  the 
1970  Decennial  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  only 
the  essential  questions  should  call  for 
compulsory  answers:  answers  to  any 
others  should,  at  best,  be  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis. 

BEislcally,  the  purpose  of  the  censtw  Is 


to  provide  the  Congress  with  information 
needed  to  decide  on  a  basis  of  population 
how  the  seats  in  Congress  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  States.  Any 
other  purpose  that  is  served  becomes 
incidental. 

I  have  examined  the  67  subject  Items 
tentatively  proposed  to  be  included,  with 
answers  to  each  made  mandatory.  One 
who  fails  to  answer  any  of  the  questions 
becomes  subject  to  Federal  prosecution, 
with  a  possible  penalty  of  60  days  in  jail 
or  a  $100  fine. 

As  I  see  it,  essential  questions  should  be 
those  which  relate  to  names,  addresses, 
relationship  of  the  head  of  the  household, 
sex,  birth  dates,  race  or  color,  and  mari- 
tal status.  A  bill  to  that  effect  has  been 
introduced. 

It  Is  proposed,  for  example,  that  the 
census  taker  ask  whether  you  share  your 
shower,  how  you  enter  your  home,  where 
you  lived  at  a  certain  time  In  the  past. 
whether  you  use  a  flush  toilet  or  a  refrig- 
erator, the  amount  of  rent  you  pay,  and 
how  many  of  the  rooms  in  your  home 
have  running  water. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  many  of  the 
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proposed  questions  invade  the  area  of 
one's  privacy.  As  applied  to  some  there 
Ls  danger  of  harassment  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  census  should  be  kept  as  short  and 
simple  as  possible,  and  only  failure  to 
answer  those  questions  which  are  essen- 
tial should  subject  the  citizen  to  pros- 
ecution. 

The  Congress  should  take  a  close  look 
at  this. 


Judge  John  R.  Coryn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  just  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  jurists  in  the  untimely  death 
of  Judge  John  R.  Coryn,  of  the  third  dis- 
trict appellate  court. 

Jack  Coryn  was  only  38  years  old  when 
he  was  killed  In  a  plane  crash  in  Canada 
on  October  5  of  this  year.  He  was  the 
youngest  appellate  court  judge  in  the 
State  of  mtnois  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Jack  Coryn  had  already  achieved 
excellence  in  his  chosen  profession,  and 
prior  to  assuming  the  bench  he  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  an  outstanding  trial 
attorney  in  western  Illinois.  His  record 
as  an  appellate  court  judge  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  many  opinions  that 
he  wrote  which  will  be  his  legacy  to  the 
bar. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  growing  up  with 
Jack  CorjTi  In  Moline.  El.,  and  I  along 
with  all  of  the  rest  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
him  grow  in  stature  from  the  time  he  at- 
tended Sacred  Heart  School  in  Moline 
and  then  graduated  from  St.  Ambrose 
Academy  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  then 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
where  he  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree, 
cum  laude.  In  1951,  and  received  an 
LL.B.,  cum  laude,  in  1953,  from  the  Notre 
Dame  College  of  Law,  ranking  fifth  in 
his  law  class.  From  1953  to  1955  he  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  office  of  the 
judge  advocate  general  in  Germany. 

After  his  military  service  he  became 
an  assistant  State's  attorney  in  Rock 
Island  County  from  1955  to  1956.  and 
Moline  city  attorney  from  1957  to  1961. 
He  then  served  as  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Illinois  from  1961  to  1964.  From 
1958  to  his  election  as  appellate  judge  in 
1964.  Judge  Coryn  was  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Sinnett.  Rink  &  Coryn,  in 
Rock  Island.  111.,  acting  as  trial  counsel 
for  that  firm.  He  served  as  a  Democratic 
precinct  committeeman  in  Rock  Island 
County  from  1958  to  1964. 

Judge  Coryn  was  a  former  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Rock  Island 
County  Bar  Association,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  Bar  Association, 
American  Bar  Association,  and  American 
Judicature  Society.  He  was  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Judicial  Administration. 


Not  only  was  he  intelligent  and  pro- 
fessionally competent,  but  he  had  the 
even  more  important  virtue  of  genuinely 
hking  and  respecting  people,  and  in  turn 
people  liked  and  respected  him.  He  loved 
to  hunt  and  fish  and  was  an  avid  fan 
and  backer  of  all  sports.  He  possessed 
great  integrity  and  a  very  deep  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  the  J.  Ralph 
Coryns,  of  Moline;  two  brothers,  Jim  of 
Rock  Island,  111.,  and  Bob  of  Davenport. 
Iowa;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  John  McGhee, 
of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Illinois  has  truly  lost  one  of  its  leading 
young  citizens  and  it  is  with  deep  re- 
morse that  we  mourn  his  passing. 


Younger   Voting   Age   and   Judicial   and 
Legislative  Reform  in   Maryland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
often  spoken  in  the  Senate  and  in  forums 
across  the  Nation  on  the  future  of  State 
governments.  I  have  urged  that  State 
and  Federal  Governments  work  as  vigor- 
ous partners  to  assure  the  renewed  suc- 
cess of  our  federal  system.  But  to  bring 
this  about.  It  Is  evident  that  many  State 
governments  must  reconstitute  and  re- 
vitalize themselves. 

Just  such  an  effort  is  taking  place  in 
my  own  State  of  Maryland  today.  A  spe- 
cial convention  has  been  convened,  made 
up  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
charged  with  the  drafting  of  a  new  and 
modern  State  constitution.  When  com- 
pleted and  approved,  this  fundamental 
law  should  place  Maryland's  govern- 
mental structure  among  the  most  eflQ- 
cient  and  progressive  in  the  Nation. 

On  three  occasions  in  the  past  several 
weeks  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  testify- 
ing before  committees  of  the  Maryland 
Constitutional  Convention. 

I  spoke  first  to  recommend  lowering 
the  voting  age. 

On  the  second  occasion.  I  commented 
on  proposals  to  restructure  the  State  ju- 
dicial system  and  on  the  problem  of  un- 
fit judges. 

My  third  appearance  was  to  recom- 
mend a  commission  to  determine  legisla- 
tive salaries  and  to  urge  that  the  length 
of  the  legislative  session  be  determined 
by  the  general  assembly  rather  than  by 
the  constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
testimony  on  those  occasions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Testimony  of  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tyd- 
iNcs  Before  the  Committee  on  Suffrage 
AND  Elections  of  the  Maryland  Consti- 
nrnoNAL  Convention,  October  3.  1967 
Madame   Chairman   and   members   of   the 
Committee  on  Elections  and  Suffrage,  I  ap- 
pear here  this  evening  to  testify  In  favor  of 
extending  the  vote  In  state  elections  to  two 
groups  now  denied  the  vote:  first,  residents 


of  Maryland  who  would  qualify  to  vote  ex- 
cept that  they  live  on  federal  enclaves 
within  the  state,  and,  second,  residents  of 
Maryland  who  are  over  eighteen  and  would 
qualify  to  vote  except  that  they  have  not 
reached  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

RESIDENTS    OF    FEDERAL    ENCLAVES 

In  Maryland,  as  In  almost  every  state,  the 
federal  government  owns  a  good  deal  of  real 
estate.  Although  Maryland  retains  jurisdic- 
tion over  much  of  this  property.  Jurisdiction 
over  some  of  It  has  been  ceded  to  the  fed- 
eral government  by  our  legislature  at  vari- 
ous times. 

Frequently  federal  employees  live  on  this 
federal  land  Except  for  that  fact,  these  peo- 
ple are  Indistinguishable  from  other  resi- 
dents of  the  state.  They  bear  substantially 
all  the  burdens  of  state  residence.  Yet,  some 
of  them  are  not  entitled,  under  Maryland 
law,  to  the  most  precious  of  state  benefits: 
the  right  to  vote. 

Marylanders  who  live  on  federal  reserva- 
tions can  vote  if  the  state  has  retained  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  land.  But  If  the  state  has 
ceded  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  federal  employees  on 
It  cannot  vote,  even  though  Congress  has 
specifically  authorized  the  states  to  collect 
income  taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes,  and  motor 
vehicle  fees  from  the  residents  of  these  fed- 
eral enclaves. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has  held. 
In  the  case  of  Royer  v.  Board  of  Education. 
Supervisors,  Cecil  County  (231  Md.  561,  191 
A.  2d  446  (1963)  ),  that  residents  of  federal 
enclaves  are  not  "residents'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Art.  I,  Section  1  of  the  present  Mary- 
land Constitution,  the  article  which  gives  the 
residents  of  Maryland  the  right  to  vote. 

I  think  this  provision  of  our  State  Consti- 
tution, which  keeps  some  Marylanders  from 
voting  just  because  they  live  on  federal  land 
within  the  state,  is  unreasonable,  unjust,  and 
should  be  changed. 

Withholding  the  vote  from  Marylanders 
who  live  on  federal  enclaves  not  only  pre- 
vents them  from  voting  in  state  elections;  It 
also  prevents  them  from  voting  In  federal 
elections,  including  the  election  for  President, 
because  the  United  States  Constitution  leaves 
it  to  the  states  to  establish  voter  eligibility 
In  federal  elections. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  Commis- 
sion hiis  wisely  and  Justly,  I  believe,  recom- 
mended that  the  new  Constitution  should 
permit  residents  of  federal  enclaves  to  vote 
In  state  and  national  elections.  If  they  meet 
all  other  qualifications  of  the  electicn  laws 
This  recommendation  of  the  Commission  Is 
reasonable  and  fair.  It  corrects  an  Injustice 
which  has  accidentally  f<risen  under  ihe  iiros- 
ent  State  Constitution.  I  support  It,  because 
a  Marylander's  right  to  vote  should  not  de- 
pend on  legal  niceties  between  the  state  and 
federal  government, 

REDtrCING    the    VOTING    AGE 

The  Constitutional  Convention  Commis- 
sion has  examined  the  question  n{  reducing 
the  minimum  voting  age  and  has  recom- 
mended that  the  voting  age  should  not  be 
reduced  from  the  twenty-one  years  required 
by  the  present  Constitution. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Commis- 
sion's conclusion  The  minimum  voting  age 
should  be  that  age  level  at  which  the  average 
person  of  that  age  group  has  attained  the 
maturity  required  to  make  an  Intelligent 
choice  from  among  the  various  candidates 
for  the  leadership  of  his  government. 

Although  the  twenty-one  year  minimum 
is  traditional  in  this  country,  It  Is  not  sacred 
or  Immutable.  Two  states.  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky, long  ago  reduced  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen:  Alaska  allows  voting  at  nineteen: 
and  Hawaii  at  twenty. 

I  believe  Maryland  should  reduce  the  voting 
age.  I  believe  that  the  age  of  eighteen— the 
age  of  high  school  graduation — Is  a  reason- 
able minimum  voting  age.  This  Convention 
may  choose  a  higher  age.  But  I  urge  you  to 
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reduce  the  twenty-one  year  requirement,  be- 
cause no  argument  can  Justify  it. 

As  the  Constitutional  Convention  Com- 
mission explicitly  recognized,  "any  decision 
as  to  voting  age  must  be  arbitrary."  But  some 
ages  are  more  arbitrary  than  others. 

In  its  report,  the  Commission  enumerated 
the  primary  arguments  for  retaining  twenty- 
one  as  the  voting  age.  I  believe  an  examina- 
tion of  those  arguments  will  show  that  none 
of  them  offer  valid  reasons  against  lowering 
the  voting  age. 

TRADITION 

First,  the  Commission  noted  twenty-one  Is 
the  traditional  age  in  forty-six  of  the  states. 

Whatever  Justification  existed  for  imposing 
twenty-one  as  the  minimum  age  a  century 
ago,  the  fact  Is  that  today's  American  young 
people  are  achieving  physical,  emotional  and 
mental  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than  ever 
before.  While  the  traditional  twenty-one  year 
old  voting  age  has  rem.-ilned  unchanged,  the 
character  of  our  population  has  changed 
dramatically,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
education,  maturity,  and  responsibilities  as- 
sumed by  our  young  people. 

Indeed,  tradition  Itself  is  no  reason  at  all 
for  maintaining  the  voting  age.  If  tradition 
were  a  good  reason  to  maintain  a  constitu- 
tional provision,  we  would  not  be  holding  this 
Convention  today  to  revise  our  traditional, 
but  badly  outdated  Constitution. 

We  should  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
today.  The  fact  is  that  most  eighteen  year 
olds  are  as  personally  qualified  to  vote  as 
most  of  their  elders.  Indeed,  in  some  In- 
stances they  are  more  qualified. 

OTHER   21-TEAR   REQUIREMENTS 

Some  argue  that  since  the  common  age  for 
legal  majority  Is  twenty-one,  the  minimum 
age  for  voting  should  be  twenty-one.  There 
la  no  compelling  connection  between  the  age 
set  as  the  minimum  for  voting  and  the  age 
set  as  the  minimum  for  other  state-regulated 
activities,  such  as  the  purchase  of  alcohol  or 
the  administration  of  an  estate.  The  law  in 
each  case  should  be  shaped  to  the  subject 
matter  Involved. 

In  the  case  of  voting,  the  question  Is 
whether  eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  year 
olds  are  mature  enough  to  make  an  Intelli- 
gent choice  in  the  voting  booth  for  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  who  tax  them,  regulate 
their  lives,  and  can  send  them  to  war.  I 
think  the  answer  Is  clearly  that  these  young 
people  are  as  qualified  to  make  such  politi- 
cal Judgments  as  most  of  their  elders. 

TOO  MUCH  IDEALISM 

In  its  report,  the  Commission  notes  the 
arg^ument  that  lowering  the  voting  age  would 
add  to  the  voting  population  many  whose 
Idealism  has  not  been  tempered  by  practical 
experience  in  adult  society. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  fear  a  little 
Idealism  In  politics.  I  think  we  should  wel- 
come It. 

Moreover,  although  precise  figures  are  un- 
available, the  Census  Bureau  has  given  me 
statistics  which  Indicate  that  more  than  one 
of  every  five  Marylanders  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-one  Is  a  full-time  wage  earner. 
Many  others  work  part-time  while  putting 
themselves  through  college.  Thousands  of 
Maryland  boys  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  are  not  only  getting  practical  ex- 
perience In  "adult  society."  they  are  getting 
it  In  a  very  hard  school — In  the  Jungles  and 
and  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

OUTSIDE    INFLUENCES 

The  argument  is  made  that  reducing  the 
voting  age  would  add  to  the  voting  popula- 
tion persons  highly  Infiuenced  by  their  par- 
ents, schools,  television,  and  special  inter- 
ests. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  young  Americans 
are  any  more  susceptible  than  their  elders 
to  parental  political  Influence,  political 
pitchmen,  or  special  Interests.  My  ex{>erlence, 
;is  a  Senator  speaking   to  high  school  and 


college  groups  and  answering  their  questions 
in  every  corner  of  Mar>-land.  has  been  that 
these  young  i>eople — as  a  group  and  as  In- 
dividuals— are  as  acutely  aware  of  the  world 
as  anyone  in  society.  They  know  their  his- 
tory and  current  events;  they  are  earnest 
and  Informed;  they  are  skeptical  and  search- 
ing; they  are  no  more  likely  to  be  taken  In 
by  demagogues  than  anyone  else.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  less  likely.  As  for  undue 
parental  Influence,  If  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
year  olds  take  the  advice  of  their  p.arent«  on 
whom  to  vote  for,  it  will  be.  If  the  testimony 
of  many  parents  Is  to  be  believed,  the  only 
aspect  of  life  on  which  a  parent's  advice  Is 
the  prevailing  factor  at  that  age. 

If  a  perfect  test  could  be  demised  for  de- 
termining who  should  be  able  to  vote,  so 
that  arbitrary  age  limits  could  be  eliminated. 
surely  some  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  olds 
would  fall  it.  But.  I  submit  that  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  present  voters  over  twenty-one 
would  fail  It.  Because  no  such  perfect  test 
can  be  devised,  we  will  have  to  continue  to 
have  an  arbitrary  minimum  age  limit.  But 
that  age  limit  should  be  based  on  today's 
realities,  not  those  of  a  century  ago  or  legal- 
istic concepts  developed  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

COLLEGE    COMMUNITIES 

Another  argument  offered  against  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  is  that  small  college  com- 
munities might  find  their  municipal  gov- 
ernments overrun  by  college  students.  Of 
course,  the  same  argument  can  be  made 
against  having  the  voting  age  at  twenty- 
one.  Perhaps  It  should  be  increased  to  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three,  since  most  people  do 
not  graduate  until  that  time. 

But  basically  this  argument  deserves  little 
weight  because  the  new  Constitution  will 
certainly  provide  residency  and  registration 
requirements  which  will  discourage,  and 
probably  prevent,  the  registration  of  most 
college  students  in  any  but  their  home  dis- 
tricts. A  phantom  fear  about  a  few  places 
should  not  prevent  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  thousands  of  qualified  young  people 
throughout  the  state. 

All  the  arguments  made  against  giving 
young  adults  the  vote  have  been  made  against 
every  expansion  of  the  franchise.  All  of  them 
were  made,  for  example,  against  the  19th 
Amendment,  which  gave  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  tradition  of  nearly  every  state  was 
against  It. 

Other  state  laws  were  against  It.  Women 
had  been  legally  deprived  of  certain  rights — 
such  as  the  right  to  make  contracts — for  cen- 
turies, and,  it  was  argued,  this  same  legal 
inferiority  should  be  continued  in  the  case 
of  the  vote. 

Giving  the  vote  to  women.  It  was  said, 
would  add  to  the  voting  f>opulation  many 
persons  whose  Idealism  has  not  been  tem- 
pered by  practical  experience.  Women  would 
be  highly  influenced  by  their  parents, 
schools,  and  handsome  rogues  and  dema- 
gogues. 

Women.  It  was  said,  would  affect  elections 
even  though  they  had  little  knowledge  of,  or 
Interest  In,  local  affairs. 

Fifty  years  have  now  passed  since  these 
prophecies  of  doom,  but  the  Republic  still 
stands.  I  believe  few  would  argue  against 
the  point  that  our  political  system  Is  much 
richer  and  wiser  because  of  the  participation 
of  women  in  the  electoral  process. 

I  think  the  fears  expressed  against  extend- 
ing the  vote  to  persons  under  twenty-one  are 
Just  as  Invalid  today  as  these  same  argu- 
ments were  a  half  century  ago  when  they 
were  used  against  the  universal  suffrage. 

I  hope  this  Committee  will  recommend  a 
lowering  of  the  voting  age,  if  not  to  eighteen, 
at  least  to  some  more  realistic  level  than 
twenty-one.  But  even  if  you  decide  against 
lowering  the  voting  age  In  the  Constitution,  I 
urge  you  to  do  as  New  York's  convention  has 


done  in  the  new  Constitution  to  be  voted  on 
In  that  state  in  November:  to  leave  to  the 
legislature  the  setting  of  the  minimum  voting 
age.  and  not  foreclose  the  question  by  speci- 
fying twenty-one  In  the  Constitution. 

(Appendix  to  testimony  of  U.S.  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydings  before  the  committee 
on  suffrage  and  elections  of  the  Maryland 
Constitutional  Convention.  October  3, 
1967] 

The  National  Current  Events  Test 
(Results  of  CBS  news  special   as  broadcast 
over  the  CBS  television  network,  Tuesday, 
January  3,  1967) 

On  January  3,  1967,  the  CBS  Television 
Network  broadcast  "The  National  Current 
Events  Test,"  an  hour  long  television  pro- 
gram to  test  American  public  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  1966.  on  the  theory  that  "The 
decisions  this  country  makes  depend  upon 
the  sum  total  of  what  we  know." 

Prior  to  the  broadcast,  CBS  employed  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  to  administer 
the  same  test  to  a  sample  of  adult  Americans 
across  the  country.  In  addition  to  this  pre- 
broadcast  testing,  iuTing  the  broadcast  CBS 
simultaneously  administered  the  same  test 
to  one  hundred  college  journalism  students, 
including  some  from  Morgan  State  College  m 
Baltimore. 

The  test  Itself  was  composed  by  CBS  and 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  The  test  contained  thirty-three 
questions  on  current  events  Including  such 
questions  as  those  set  out  below. 

In  scoring  the  nation  wide  sample  of 
adults  and  the  one  hundred  college  students 
who  took  the  test,  CBS  counted  each  cor- 
rect answer  as  three  points,  so  that  a  per- 
fect score  on  all  33  questions  was  99,  The 
average  score  in  the  national  sample  of 
adults  was  48,  with  only  2%  over  84.  In  con- 
trast, the  studio  audience  of  journalism  stu- 
dents had  an  average  score  of  78.  more  than 
50'y'c  better  than  the  average  adult  in  the 
nation  wide  sample.  The  average  college  Jour- 
nalism student  did  almost  as  well  (78^  )  as 
the  best  2%  of  the  adult  national  sample. 

3)  The  Viet  Cong  control  more  of  the  land 
in  South  Vietnam,  True  or  False? 

9)  Premier  Ky  of  South  Vietnam  was  elect- 
ed to  his  office  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Parliament.     True  or  False? 

11)  How  many  seats  did  the  Republican 
party  gain  in  the  United  States  Hotise  of 
Representatives  In  the  1966  elections?  A)  7. 
B)  27,  C)  47. 

16)  The  newest  position  In  the  President's 
Cabinet  Is  Secretary  of  Transportation.  True 
or  False? 

23)  Communist  China  has  successfully 
developed  and  tested  a  missile  capable  of 
carrying  a  nuclear  warhead.  True  or  False? 

26)  There  is  an  International  treaty  pro- 
hibiting nations  without  nuclear  weapons 
from  developing  them.  True  or  False? 

30)  The  leader  Is  Sukarno.  What  Is  the 
name  of  his  country?  A)  Malasla.  B)  The 
Philippine  Islands.  C)  Indonesia. 

Testimony  or  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings 
Before  the  Committee  on  the  Jltjicial 
Branch  of  the  Marylant)  Constttutionai, 
Convention.  October  4,  1967 

I  would  suppose  that  the  average  citizen 
never  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  courtroom 
for  more  than  a  tourist's  visit.  We  are  for- 
tunate that  entanglements  with  the  law  in 
court  are  not  an  Intimate  part  of  our  dally 
lives.  But  as  a  result  It  Is  all  too  easy  for 
any  one  of  us  to  assume,  without  further 
thought,  that  our  courts  are  functioning 
fairly  and  smoothly.  Indeed,  we  have  indulged 
that  casual  assumption  for  a  long  time  and 
we  have  paid  a  high  price  for  our  sluggish- 
ness. 

As  Chairman  of  the  T7nlt«d  States  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  my  dally  work  has  made  me 
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starkly  aware  that  the  Judicial  systems  In 
this  country  are  struggling  through  a  period 
of  crisis.  In  some  States,  court  dockets  are 
so  congested  and  the  machinery  of  Jusiice 
so  clogged  that  people  must  wait  for  periods 
of  up  to  six  years  to  have  their  disputes 
resolved.  Maryland  citizens  are  more  for- 
tunate, but  the  situation  Is  hardly  Ideal; 
and  the  future,  far  from  promising.  In  1965- 
66  the  average  litigant  In  this  State  had  to 
wait  almost  18  months  from  the  date  of  fil- 
ing before  a  Jury  could  decide  his  case.  And 
In  some  parts  of  ths  State,  the  period  of 
delay  ran  as  high  as  two  and  one-half  years. 
The  poet's  complaint  of  the  "law's  delay" 
is  not  mere  poetry.  In  these  times.  It  Is  a 
clear  description  of  reality  and,  though  we 
have  long  Ignored  It,  It  Is  now  a  call  for 
reform. 

In  some  measure,  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion are  responding  to  the  call.  In  the  last 
decade  projects  for  Judicial  reform  have 
been  completed  In  more  than  half  the  States.' 
In  some  states  such  as  New  Jersey  and  Cali- 
fornia these  projects  have  met  with  electri- 
fying success.  In  still  others,  more  modest 
gains  have  been  made.  But  unfortunately. 
In  many  areas  proposals  for  reform  have 
been   blocked   and  stifled   at  every  turn. 

The  State  of  Maryland  now  has  an  op- 
portunity, unparalleled  In  Its  history,  to  meet 
the  mounting  demands  of  our  times  with  an 
effective  program  for  Judicial  modernization. 
I  am  here  to  render  what  help  I  can  to  en- 
sure that  we  do  not  miss  the  opportunity  or 
respond  to  It  with  less  than  the  full  measure 
of  our  capacity.  With  that  in  mind.  I  truly 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
the  proposed  Judicial  Article  of  the  Mary- 
land Constitution. 

After  two  years  of  work,  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  Commission  has  proposed 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  court  system 
and  In  the  selection  and  tenure  of  Judges 
that  I  heartily  endorse.  I  have  one  or  two 
questions  to  raise  that  I  think  worthy  of  fur- 
ther consideration,  but  I  want  to  stress  my 
support  for  the  .Article  as  a  whole. 

If  these  proposals  are  adopted.  Maryland 
will  Join  the  ranks  of  those  States  that  have 
established  a  unified  Judicial  system.  The 
present  multiplicity  of  courts,  varying  from 
locality  to  locality,  bewildering  to  lawyer  and 
litigant,  and  unnecessarily  expensive,  would 
be  replaced  In  their  stead.  Maryland  would 
have  a  simple  system,  governed  by  uniform 
standards  of  Jurisdiction  throughout  the 
State,  ultimately  financed  economically  by 
one  authority,  and  administered  on  a  dally 
basis  under  clear  and  simple  lines  of  respon- 
sibility. 

The  principle  of  a  unified  Judicial  system 
In  this  country  is  over  50  years  old.'  But  age 
alone  does  not  warrant  Its  adoption.  Al- 
though details  of  the  optimum  structure 
may  vary  from  State  to  State  the  unified 
Judicial  system  Is  gradually  gaining  accept- 
ance across  the  land  because  it  has  proved 
to  be  the  only  sensible  and  efficient  way  to 
run  the  courts.  No  modem  corporation  would 
dream  of  conducting  Its  business  with  less 
than  a  streamlined  structure  and  clear  chan- 
nels of  responsibility.  No  modern  State  court 
system  should  expect  to  do  the  business  of 
Justice  properly  with  less  than  such  an  or- 
ganizational framework. 

My  only  question  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed court  structure  concerns  the  wisdom 
of  establishing  and  freezing  the  four  tier 
system  with  two  trial  courts  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  second  trial  court,  the  District 
Court,  would  have  Jurisdiction  comparable 
to  that  now  conferred  upon  the  trial  magis- 
trate and  the  People's  Court    These  are  so- 


'  See.  Winters.  The  National  Movement  to 
Improve  the  Administration  of  Justice,  48 
J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  17,  19-21   (1964). 

» See  Pound,  The  Causes  of  Popular  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, 29  Rep.  Bar  Ass'n.  395  ( 1906) . 


called  "lower  courts".  The  proposed  fourth 
tier.  then,  would  be  a  single  "lower  court". 

Maryland  should  give  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  future  of  the  Judicial  insti- 
tution that  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
seemingly  lesser  magnitude.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  recently  docu- 
mented, conditions  in  the  so-called  lower 
courts  In  this  country  have  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  disgracefully,  and  that  can  only 
have  an  aggravating  inipact  upon  the  crime 
problem  that  concerns  us  all,''  It  Is  In  these 
institutions,  not  In  the  appellate  courts,  that 
most  of  the  people  will  have  their  contact 
with  the  law.  What  they  see  there  of  Justice 
or  Injustice,  efficiency  or  bumbling,  will  de- 
termine whether  they  look  upon  the  courts 
and  the  law  with  respect  or  cynicism.  How 
can  we  expect  to  promote  respect  for  the 
law.  If  the  courts  that  have  the  most  direct 
Impact  upon  the  people  are  forced  by  shabby 
conditions  and  standards  to  treat  the  peo- 
ple crudely? 

Your  Commission  recognizes  that  other 
States,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  have  adopted 
or  are  working  on  court  structures  involving 
3  tiers.  In  these  States,  the  third  tier  is  a 
trial  court  of  unlimited  Jurisdiction  with 
various  divisions  designed  to  handle  special 
kinds  of  cases,  including  those  ordinarily 
dealt  with  In  the  "lower  courts".  Such  a 
structure  promotes  administrative  economy 
and  efficiency  and  It  tends  to  ensure  that  all 
matters  on  the  trial  level  will  be  handled  by 
Judges  of  comparable  competence  and  com- 
munity reputation.  Although  your  Commis- 
sion acknowledges  that  the  fourth  tier  can- 
not Justifiably  be  regarded  as  a  "lower 
court,"  we  must  acknowledge  certain  reali- 
ties. For  example.  It  will  tend  to  be  manned 
by  Judges  of  lesser  stature. 

It  is  true  that  some  states  have  adopted 
the  four  tier  system  with  two  trial  courts 
pursuant  to  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Model  Judicial  Article  of  1962.  And  that  de- 
gree of  streamlining  Is  so  significant  an  ad- 
vance over  the  present  maze  of  courts  in 
Maryland  that  I  would  hesitate  to  state  a 
firm  objection  to  It.  But  the  fourth  tier  may 
prove  as  unnecessary  here  as  it  has  in  States 
such  as  Illinois  that  have  adopted  more 
simple  structures.  For  that  reason.  I  would 
oppose  enshrining  the  fourth  tier  In  the  Con- 
stitution. In  my  view  the  wiser  step  would 
be  to  establish  a  three  tier  system  with  a 
single  trial  court,  leaving  the  power  to  the 
legislature  to  create  the  fourth  tier  if  the 
simpler  structure  proves  unwieldy  In  our 
State. 

I  might  add  that  the  elimination  of  the 
so-called  lower  court  Is  a  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Crime  Commission  as 
well.'  And  the  Journal  of  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society  has  already  predicted  that 
three  and  even  two  tier  court  systems  are 
the  wave  of  the  future.'  The  basic  point  Is 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lower  prob- 
lem, a  lower  dispute  or  a  lower  crime,  al- 
though we  sometimes  tend  to  think  so.  Like- 
wise there  should  be  no  lower  trial  court,  un- 
less experience  proves  that  a  single  trial  court 
Is  unworkable.  By  honoring  the  concept  of 
the  lower  trial  court  with  the  constitutional 
seal  of  approval  we  would  make  It  very  diffi- 
cult for  Maryland  to  establish  and  test  the 
merits  of  a  single  trial  court  system. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  reform  In 
the  system's  structure,  let  me  touch  upon 
one  point  that  has  given  rise  to  an  objection 
In  some  circles.  One  of  the  principle  ad- 
vantages of  a  unified  Judicial  system  is  its 
flexibility.  By  contrast  with  the  rigid  struc- 
ture of  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  parts 
within  a  unified  system  can  move  about  more 
freely.  For  example,  a  system  designed  for 
administrative    efficiency    can    discover   and 


transmit  Information  quickly  when  needs  for 
Judicial  manpower  develop  m  certain  locali- 
ties. Using  his  powers  as  administrative  head 
of  the  system,  the  Chief  Justice  may  then 
promptly  assign  Judges  for  temporary  services 
In  the  areas  of  need.  And  under  the  pend- 
ing proposals,  he  will  no  doubt  receive  Im- 
portant assistance  from  the  chief  Judges 
of  the  appellate  and  trial  courts  acting  in 
their  administrative  capacities. 

Some  people  have  expressed  concern  that 
under  the  transfer  power  their  local  Judges 
will  be  whisked  away  recklessly  and  too  often. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  transfers 
of  Judges  of  the  circuit  courts  already  take 
place  in  this  State,  although  the  authority  for 
them,  said  to  be  found  In  Article  IV,  Sec.  18A 
of  the  present  Constitution  has  been  ques- 
tioned." The  pending  proposal  clarifies  the 
existence  of  the  power  to  transfer  any  Judge 
but  It  also  provides  a  streamlined  adminis- 
trative structure  for  the  courts  that  will 
tend  to  guarantee  that  the  power  Is  used 
more  Intelligently.  The  Informed  use  of  the 
transfer  power  Is  an  es?entlal  of  an  efficient 
Judicial  system  There  Is  no  reason  to  set  up 
a  system  so  inflexible  that  It  Is  paralyzed  to 
act  when  temporary,  remedial  action  Is  called 
for 

Ultimately,  however,  any  fears  we  may  have 
about  the  use  and  misuse  of  power  within 
the  judiciary  can  be  quieted  only  by  assur- 
ing that  we  select  and  maintain  Judges  of  the 
highest  quality  and  Integrity.  The  pending 
proposals  take  a  long  step  toward  providing 
that  assurance  by  recommending  Important 
reforms  In  the  selection  process.  I  regard 
these  reforms  as  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
projected  modernization  of  the  Maryland 
system.  And  we  should  note  as  well  that  they 
are  fully  consistent  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
for  stepping  up  the  efficiency  of  our  war  on 
crime.'  Although  some  have  que.stloned  the 
wisdom  of  embodying  new  selection  proce- 
dures in  the  Constitution.  I  have  no  such 
doubt.  The  procedure  for  choosing  our 
Judges  Is  so  fundamental  a  feature  that  It 
deserves  a  central  place  In  our  fundamental 
document. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  for  maintaining 
the  present  diversity  of  methods  by  which 
Maryland  Judges  are  selected."  And  even  less 
reason  for  retaining  those  features  of  the 
present  system  that  permit  contested  popular 
elections  for  Judicial  office.  The  present  sys- 
tem unfortunately  permits  the  least  attrac- 
tive features  of  our  political  system  to  come 
Into  play  in  the  least  appropriate  form.  Al- 
though the  proposals  before  you  would 
provide  for  certain  differences  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nominating  commissions  respon- 
sible for  suggesting  the  names  of  candidates 
to  the  Governor,  they  would  essentially 
establish  a  uniform  process  of  Judicial  selec- 
tion modeled  upon  the  Niles  Plan  and  known 
nationally  as  the  Missouri  Plan.  The  proposed 
NUes  Plan  resembles  in  every  major  princi- 
ple the  plans  for  Judicial  selection  that  are 
gradually  being  adopted  in  a  greater  number 
of  states.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  In  a 
significant  number  of  states  and  localities, 
the  people  themselves  have  chosen  to  adopt 
some  such  plan  when  they  were  given  the 
option  at  the  polls.  In  recent  years,  the 
voters    of    Kansas;     Iowa;    Nebraska;    Dade 


•  See,   The  Challenge  of  Crime   In  a  Free 
Society  128  (1967). 

*  Id.  at  128. 

5  50  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  185  (1967) . 


'  Annual  Report  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  Courts  1965-1966,  p.  31. 

'  The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society 
146  (1967). 

■  Judges  are  not  only  selected  by  different 
methods  from  level  to  level,  but  selection  of 
Judges  within  the  lower  levels  differs  from 
political  subdivision  to  subdivision.  Judges 
In  the  Orphans'  Courts  are  popularly  elected, 
but  Trial  Magistrates  and  Committing  Magis- 
trates are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  And 
the  City  Council  appoints  People's  Court 
Judges   In   Montgomery   County. 
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County,  Florida;  and  Colorado  have  elected 
to  Install  some  variant  of  the  Missouri  Plan. 
And  In  other  major  States,  governors  and 
mayors  have  voluntarily  used  nominating 
commissions  for  Judicial  selection."  In  short. 
Judicial  selection  reform  along  the  lines  of 
the  NUes  proposal  has  failed  of  adoption  for 
the  most  part  in  cases  where  state  legisla- 
tures have  smothered  it.--  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  the  citizenry  of  Mary- 
land would  vote  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
replacing  political  factors  with  merit  and 
competence  In  the  selection  of  our  Jurists. 

The  Niles  Plan  would  ensure  perfection  In 
Judicial  selection.  Everyone  agrees  that  no 
plan  could  do  that.  But  It  would  minimize 
the  negative  Impact  upon  selection  and  ten- 
ure that  partisan  political  elections  are 
bound  to  have  and  have  historically  had  in 
Maryland  and  elsewhere. 

Modern  survey.s  demonstrate  conclusively, 
for  example,  that  the  people  have  little  or 
no  Idea  of  the  names  of  Judicial  candidates 
In  partisan  elections. ='  And,  as  a  result,  able 
State  Judges  have  been  swept  out  of  office 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  belonged 
to  the  political  party  suffering  a  landslide 
defeat  In  a  general  election.'-'  The  Commis- 
sion's proposal  would  allow  the  people  to 
evaluate  a  Judge's  performance  by  rejecting 
or  reconfirming  him  at  the  polls.  But  since 
the  Judge  would  run  only  against  his  rec- 
ord, he  need  have  no  fear  of  being  washed 
out  of  office  In  the  wake  of  shifting  political 
tides.  Eliminating  this  fear  can  only  help 
to  attract  men  of  high  quality  to  the  bench. 

Both  the  nominating  commission  and  the 
modified  form  of  popular  election  are  thus 
features  of  the  Niles  Plan  well  calculated 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  Maryland  Judges. 
.Accordingly.  I  urge  that  the  selection  and 
tenure  provisions  of  the  Commission's  draft 
be  embodied  In  the  document  submitted  to 
the  people  of  Maryland  for  approval.  The 
electorate  of  our  State  should  have  the  op- 
portunity that  has  been  given  to  the  people 
of  other  States  to  evaluate  by  ballot  an  Im- 
portant suggestion  for  reform  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  who  administer  Justice. 

Once  a  p.-ocess  for  selecting  Judges  of  high 
quality  Is  set  up.  an  effective  Judicial  system 
should  be  equipped  to  retire  and  remove 
Judges  who  are  not  longer  fit  to  serve.  The 
proposed  Judicial  article  contains  two  such 
devices. 

The  first  is  the  provision  for  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  seventy,  carried  over  from 
the  present  Constitution  and  extended  to 
cover  every  Judge  In  the  system.  Coupled 
with  an  Important  provision  authorizing  the 
temporary  designation  of  a  retired  Judge  to 
perform  Judicial  duties,  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  seems  well  suited  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  an  able  bench. 

Age  alone  Is  not  a  certain  index  of  Judicial 
disability,  but  It  cannot  be  denied  that  dis- 
ability frequently  does  accompany  advanc- 
ing years  and  most  men  in  that  position  will 
not  easily  admit  that  to  themselves.  A  man- 
datory retirement  age.  however,  enables  the 
aging  and  tiring  Judge  to  step  down  with- 
out having  to  make  such  an  admission.  It 
also  avoids  the  necessity  for  the  potentially 
embarrassing      case-by-case      Investigations 


•See  Voters  Back  Judicial  Reforms  50  J. 
Am.  Jud.  Soc.  115  (1966). 

'"  North  Dakota  is  the  one  Instance  In 
which  the  people  have  failed  to  approve  such 
a  selection  plan  at  the  polls.  The  vote  was 
very  close:  82,644  to  73.231.  And  the  State 
legislature  has  submitted  another  similar 
proposal  for  voter  evaluation  In  September 
1968. 

"  See  e.g.  Nelson,  Variations  on  a  Theme — 
Selection  and  Tenure  of  Judges.  36  So  Cal. 
L.  Rev.  4.  5,  at  n.  10. 

"See  Traynor.  Rising  Standards  of  Courts 
and  Judges,  40  J.  State  Bar  of  Cal.  677,  684 
(1985). 


that  may  be  conducted,  formally  or  in- 
formally, when  allegations  are  made  that 
particular  Judges  are  fading  Into  senility.  The 
provision  for  temporary  assignment  of  re- 
tired Judges,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  en- 
sure that  the  law  will  not  lose  the  service  of 
those  Judges  who  can  continue  to  function 
well.  In  limited  or  extended  capacities,  be- 
yond the  retirement  age.  It  Is  true  that  de- 
cisions to  designate  or  not  to  designate  re- 
tired Judges  In  particular  Instances  may  oc- 
casion some  of  the  embarrassment  that  the 
across-the-board  retirement  age  is  designed 
to  avoid.  But  the  difficult  situations  are 
likely  to  be  few  once  all  Judges  over  70  are 
retired.  And  the  provision  for  Supreme  Court 
approval  of  these  decisions  will  ease  some  of 
the  discomfort  that  the  chief  Justice  might 
otherwise  feel  In  relation  to  particular 
Judges.  In  any  event,  I  would  be  willing  to 
pay  that  small  price  for  a  system  that  re- 
tains the  service  of  older  able  Judges. 

In  another  Important  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed Constitution,  the  new  Supreme  Court 
would  be  empowered  to  remove  or  retire 
Judges  no  longer  fit  to  serve.  Again,  I  think  a 
provision  of  this  kind  Is  so  essential  to  a 
sound  Judicial  system  that  It  deserves  Con- 
stitutional status.  Maryland's  present  Con- 
stitution already  provides  for  a  Corrmiisslon 
on  Judicial  Disabilities  that  may  recommend 
removal  or  retirement  of  a  Judge  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Insofar  as  the  proposed  pro- 
vision would  shift  removal  and  retirement 
power  from  the  legislature  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  think  It  would  bring  about  an  Im- 
portant change.  An  allegation  of  Judicial  mis- 
conduct or  disability  Is  a  grave  allegation  In- 
deed and  it  deserves  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  a  body  all  of  whose  members  have 
the  time  to  devote  full  attention  to  It.  As 
the  history  of  impeachment  proceedings  in 
the  United  States  Senate  unmistakably  dem- 
onstrates, it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  all  the 
members  of  a  legislative  body  can  turn  their 
full  attention  to  such  a  matter  when  an 
occasion  for  Judgment  arises.  Moreover,  final 
removal  and  retirement  power  should  prop- 
erly be  lodged  with  the  Judges  themselves  In 
order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
Independence  of  the  Judiciary 

In  another  respect,  however,  I  regard  the 
proposed  provision  as  seriously  deficient.  It 
falls  to  give  Constitutional  status  to  a  Com- 
mission that  would  receive  and  reWew  com- 
plaints as  well  as  recommend  action  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  draftsmen  of  the  pro- 
posal Indicate  that  they  contemplate  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Commission  under  the 
new  Supreme  Court's  rule-making  power.  But 
I  would  not  leave  any  such  uncertainty  about 
the  need  for  a  preliminary  reviewing  body. 
In  a  real  sense.  It  Is  the  heart  of  an  effective 
removal  and  retirement  procedure. 

The  Commission  Is  Indeed  the  heart  of 
the  California  system  whose  remarkable  suc- 
cess has  Inspired  the  creation  of  similar  In- 
stitutions In  Colorado.  Florida.  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Utah.  No  doubt  the 
happy  results  of  the  California  Commission 
also  fostered  the  development  of  Maryland's 
Interest  In  an  effective  removal  and  retire- 
ment process. 

In  connection  with  our  work  on  fitness  In 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  my  Subcommittee  held 
two  days  of  hearings  In  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  to  Investigate  the  workings  of 
the  California  system.  And  we  learned  there 
how  critical  to  the  process  the  Initial  Com- 
mission review  is.  I  have  presented  materials 
from  those  hearings  In  the  Appendix  to  my 
testimony,  Including  the  annual  reports  on 
its  system  that  California  has  published 
thus  far.  But  let  me  give  you  Just  a  brief 
Idea  here  of  what  the  Subcommittee  learned 
during  Its  visit, 

California  voiters  adopted  their  constitu- 
tional amendment  creating  removal  and  re- 
tirement machinery  in  1960.  The  prelimi- 
nary  Commission,   of   mixed   lay   and   legal 


membership,  receives  complaints  and  Investi- 
gates allegations.  It  does  no  more  than  In- 
form the  complainant  If  It  finds  his  charge 
frivolous.  If  a  substantial  problem  of  Judicial 
fitness  appears,  however,  the  Commission 
may  act  either  of  two  ways.  It  may  simply 
Inform  the  offending  Judge  without  pub- 
licity. If  It  determines  that  a  charge  Is  sound 
but  not  of  the  magnitude  that  would  war- 
rant removal  or  retirement.  Or  if  the  graver 
sanctions  are  called  for.  It  permits  the  Judge 
to  retire  or  resign  on  his  own.  In  the  event 
the  Judge  refuses  to  step  down,  the  Commis- 
sion provides  for  a  hearing,  held  in  confi- 
dence, and  subject  to  rules  designed  to  en- 
sure fairness.  Rules  such  as  these  could  prop- 
erly be  left  to  the  rule-making  power  of  a 
State's  highest  court,  if  the  hearing  con- 
vinces the  Commissiur  to  recommend  re- 
tirement or  removal,  the  Judge  Is  entitled 
to  a  full  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California. 

The  genius  of  the  California  system  Is  that 
the  existence  of  the  process  at  the  Commis- 
sion level  encourage  voluntary  and  confi- 
dential solution  of  most  Judicial  fitness 
problems.  Thus  far,  only  one  case  has 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  whereas  from 
seven  to  ten  Judges  each  year  have  voluntar- 
ily left  office  under  Investigation.  I  think  you 
can  see,  too,  that  the  confidential  workings 
of  the  process  are  particularly  appropriate 
for  the  troublesome  case  in  which  a  Judge 
must  be  persuaded  that  he  has  become  phys- 
ically or  mentally  unable  to  perform  his 
duties.  And  the  presence  of  the  Commission 
serves  a  very  important  ptirpose  even  in 
frivolous  cases.  People  are  assured  that  some- 
one will  listen  to  grievances  they  may  feel 
In  connection  with  the  behavior  of  an  other- 
wise seemingly  authoritarian  Judge 

One  witness  before  my  Subcommittee  sum- 
marized the  value  of  the  Commission  as 
follows: 

"Thus  .  .  .  besides  providing  a  fair  and 
effective  method  for  terminating  office  where 
cause  exists  there  are  Important  corollary 
effects. 

"First,  the  very  existence  of  the  commis- 
sion ...  Is  an  Important  deterrent.  This  Is 
with  respect  to  situations  which  never  be- 
come cases  before  the  commission.  It  fosters 
a  high  level  of  performance  and  encourages 
retirement  when  bad  health  prevents  carry- 
ing out  the  Judicial  function. 

"Secondly,  violations  of  ethics  and  derelic- 
tions which  are  of  a  minor  nature  not  war- 
ranting removal  can  be  dealt  with. 

"Thirdly,  Irresponsible  and  baseless  accusa- 
tions against  Judges  can  be  disposed  of  with- 
out harm  to  the  Judiciary  or  without  harm 
to  the  Judge. 

"In  summary,  the  Judicial  branch  is  given 
a  tool  so  that  It  can  exercise  its  Judgment 
for  the  public  good  on  matters  of  fitness  and 
conduct.  This  cannot  help  but  raise  public 
confidence  in  the  Judicial  process."  " 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  Importance 
of  the  healthy  Impact  of  the  Cksmmlsslon 
upon  "public  confidence  in  the  Judicial 
process."  Public  confidence  In  the  courts  is 
a  key  to  public  respect  for  the  law.  It  Is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  has  focused  upon  It  so  sharply. 
Just  as  Its  report  urges  the  upgrading  of  the 
lower  courts,  so  it  recommends  adoption  by 
the  States  of  "commissions  on  Judicial  con- 
duct taking  the  approach  used  in  Cali- 
fornia. .  .  ."  " 
Accordingly.  I   heartily   endorse   the  pro- 


"  See.  Statement  of  Jack  E.  Frankel,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  California  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Qualifications,  in  Hearings,  "Judicial 
Fitness,"  Part  2,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  89th 
Congress,  2d  Sess.,  p.  162. 

"  The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society, 
p.  147  (1967). 
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posals  for  removal  and  retirement  pending 
before  you  but  I  would  not  leave  any  uncer- 
tainty about  the  need  for  a  Commission  as 
the  front  line  of  defense  against  unfitness  in 
the  judiciary.  So  critical  is  It  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  a  sound  Judicial  system,  that 
it  deserves  a  specific  place  in  the  new  Consti- 
tution. To  leave  tills  important  area  out  of 
the  Constitution  would  in  my  Judgment  very 
likely  result  in  the  failure  of  the  removal 
machinery. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Josebh  D.  Tydings 
BEroRE  Committee  on  the  Legislative 
Branch  op  the  Maryland  Constitutional 
Convention,  October  11,   1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Legislative  Branch.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on 
the  proper  structure  of  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature. I  am  here  specifically  to  make  two 
points.  First,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  limita- 
tion on  the  length  of  the  legislative  session 
has  any  place  in  a  modern  state  constitution. 
Second.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  setting  of 
legislative  salaries  should  be  solely  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  legislature,  but  rather  that 
there  should  be  a  constitutionally-created 
Commission  to  propose  adequate  compensa- 
tion scales  to  the  legislature  for  approval. 

I.    THERE  SHOULD   BE    NO   LIMFT   ON   THE   LENGTH 
OF    LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

.\s  we  all  know,  the  present  Maryland  Con- 
stitution provides  an  absolute  limitation  of 
seventy  days  on  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  The  draft  constitution  would 
relax  this  limitation  somewhat.  The  seventy- 
day  session  could  be  extended  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days  upon  the  three-fifths  vote 
of  each  house.  F\irthermore,  the  Governor 
could  be  forced  to  convene  a  special  session 
upon  WTltten  request  of  three-fifths  of  all 
the  members  of  each  house. 

While  the  draft  constitution  would  give 
the  General  Assembly  greater  control  over  the 
length  of  Its  session  than  presently  allowed, 
I  do  not  believe  it  provides  sufficient  control 
to  the  legislature.  Like  the  Constitutional 
Convention's  Committee  on  the  Leelslatlve 
Department.  I  believe  there  should  be  no 
constitutional  limitation  on  the  length  of 
the  legislative  session  I  endorse  the  concept 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  a  continuing 
body. 

The  constitutional  limitation  on  the  length 
of  state  legislative  session  has  been,  along 
with  malapportionment,  inadequate  com- 
pensation, and  insufficient  staff  and  resources, 
one  of  the  prime  Impediments  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  state  legislatures.  The  restricted 
legislative  session  has  been  a  strait  jacket 
which  has  constricted  the  legislature's  abil- 
ity to  analyze  and  act  to  correct  state  prob- 
lems and  which,  consequently,  has  nullified 
to  a  great  degree  legislative  Initiative.  Worse, 
the  limited  legislative  session  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite tool  of  ♦he  obstructionist  who  need 
only  delay  legislation  until  the  clock  runs  out 
to  foil  the  win  of  a  legislative  malority.  The 
constitutional  limitation  on  the  length  of  the 
legislative  session  allows  time,  not  votes,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  constitutional  restriction  on  the 
length  of  the  legislative  session  Is  premised 
upon  the  falaclous  assumption  that  a  state 
legislature  can  competently  deal  with  an 
increasingly  complex  budget  and  growing 
state  problems  If  it  works  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  year  Legislating  for  Maryland's 
welfare  can  no  longer  be  such  a  part-time 
job.  When  I  entered  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  1955.  the  state  operated  on  a  budget  of 
but  $136  million.  Yet.  I  found  that  my  legis- 
lative responsibilities  required  almost  all  of 
my  time  during  the  session  and  about  one- 
third  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Today,  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Leg- 
islatures, a  national  organization  composed 
of  business,  labor,  and  educational  leaders, 
estimates  that   the  typical  legislator  spends 


half  of  hlB  time  the  year  round  on  legisla- 
tive duties.  This  Increased  demand  on  a  leg- 
islator's time  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
State  responsibilities  are  ever-expanding.  For 
example,  the  Maryland  budget  jumped  from 
$136  million  In  1955.  to  more  than  $664 
million  by  fiscal  year  1965. 

For  fiscal  year  1967  Governor  Tawes  pre- 
sented an  $888  million  budget  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  consideration,  and,  as  we  all 
know.  Governor  Agnew  proposed  a  billion 
dollar  budget  to  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. Adequate  review  of  these  growing 
budgets  cannot  be  expected  of  a  legislator 
who  must  watch  the  clock  as  well  as  the 
budget.  Adequate  review  is  not  assured  by 
placing  a  time  limit  on  the  opportunity  to 
analyze  and  act. 

An  unrestricted  legislative  session  would 
give  the  members  of  the  legislature,  not  the 
clock,  control  of  the  session.  It  would  provide 
a  heretofore  unknown  flexibility  to  the  legis- 
lature. It  would  allow  the  legislature  to  meet 
either  for  a  condensed,  consecutive  period,  as 
now,  or  several  days  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  It  would  allow  the  legislature  to  de- 
termine its  working  conditions  rather  than 
having  them  frozen  In  the  constitution. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  would  believe  it 
wise  to  constitutionally  restrict  terms  of 
court  or  gubernatorial  activities  to  seventy 
days  a  year.  Yet,  there  was  probably  a  time 
in  Maryland  history  when  a  Judge  or  chief 
executive  could  work  such  a  relaxed  schedule 
without  causing  a  breakdown  in  governmen- 
tal machinery.  But  today  we  all  know  that 
such  a  time  has  long  since  passed.  We  expect 
our  judges  and  chief  executive  to  work  full 
time  by  setUng  their  own  schedules.  This 
Convention  is  even  considering  a  provision 
for  removal  of  Judges  who  persistently  fall 
to  perform  their  duties  and  for  retiring  one 
permanently  disabled.  There  Is  also  under 
consideration  a  provision  for  determination 
of  a  governor's  disability.  What  makes  legis- 
lating such  an  easy  task  that  the  legislature 
should  be  only  a  restricted,  disabled  branch 
of  government?  Do  we  want  only  a  rubber 
stamp  legislature  which  can  only  react  to 
executive  initiative  rather  than  take  its  own 
initiative? 

C»f  course,  merely  ending  the  time  restric- 
tion on  the  legislative  session  will  not  assure 
a  vigorous,  effective  branch  of  government. 
The  General  Assembly  must  also  be  properly 
apjKirtioned,  adequately  compensated,  and 
served  by  a  competent,  professional  staff. 
But.  by  removing  the  constitutional  restric- 
tion on  the  length  of  the  legislative  session, 
this  Convention  can  remove  a  real  as  well  as 
psychological  Impediment  to  an  Improved 
legislature. 

In  opposition  to  a  constitutionally  unre- 
stricted legislative  session.  It  will  be  argued 
that  a  restriction  on  the  length  of  the  ses- 
sion provides  an  "Impetus  for  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient conduct  of  legislative  affairs."  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  argument.  The  restriction 
on  the  length  of  the  legislative  session  inevi- 
tably means  a  flood  of  hasty  and  ill-consid- 
ered enactments  as  the  concluding  hour 
draws  near.  And  It  means,  as  I  have  argvied. 
that  an  obstructionist  can  thwart  the  legis- 
lative will  by  time  when  he  cannot  by  a  vote. 

The  notion  of  a  restricted  session  really  is 
a  vestige  of  an  era  when  legislatures,  as  all 
government,  were  distrusted,  as  much  be- 
cause there  was  little  Information  available 
about  legislator's  activities  during  the  session 
as  for  any  other  reason.  The  people  feared 
sending  representatives  to  far-away  Annap- 
olis where  little  could  be  known  of  their  ac- 
tlvltlee.  But  that  day  is  gone.  With  modern 
transportation.  Annapolis  is  no  longer  "far 
away,"  and  our  modern  news  media  keep  us 
well-informed  of  activities  in  Annapolis. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  recommend  to  the 
Convention  a  provision  making  the  General 
Assembly  a  continuing  body.  The  General 
Assembly,  not  the  Constitution,  should  de- 
termine the  working  time  of  the  legislature. 


The  will  of  the  legislators,  not  the  clock, 
should  terminate  a  session  The  legislature 
should  have  as  much  flexibility  In  setting 
Its  work  schedule  as  the  Constitution  will 
allow  the  other  co-equal  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

n.     ASS17RING     ADEQUATE     SALARIES    FOR 
LEGISLATORS 

Legislators  in  Maryland  and  most  other 
states  receive  abysmally  small  compensation 
for  their  public  service.  In  thirty-five  of  our 
states,  legislators  receive  less  than  $5,000  a 
year  and  In  eighteen  they  receive  less  than 
$2,000  annually.  Compensation  of  legislators 
in  most  states,  therefore.  Is  markedly  less 
than  the  median  annual  salary  of  $25,000  for 
governors.  $22,000  for  Judges  of  the  highest 
state  courts  and  $8,500  for  city  councllmen  of 
cities  with  more  than  500.000  population. 

As  you  know,  our  Maryland  legislators  re- 
ceive $4,185  annually  In  salary  and  expenses. 
Maryland  thus  ranks  twenty-fourth  among 
the  states  in  legislative  compensation,  al- 
though it  stands  eleventh  In  per  capita  In- 
come and  fifteenth  in  terms  of  economic 
growth.  The  compensation  of  the  Maryland 
legislator  does  not  begin  to  approach  that 
paid  to  members  of  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial branches.  Maryland's  Governor  quite 
properly  receives  $25,000  per  annum  and  as- 
sociate judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  get  a 
832,500  salary.  The  compensation  of  the 
Maryland  legislator  also  lags  behind  that  paid 
In  most  progressive  slates.  For  example,  Cali- 
fornia provides  $16,000  annual  salary  to  Its 
legislators;  Michigan  pays  $15,000:  Pennsyl- 
vania provides  $12,000;  Ohio  gives  $8,000;  and 
New  Jersey  pays  $7,500.  Our  neighboring 
state  of  Delaware  Just  raised  the  legislative 
salary  to  $6,000,  and  even  Georgia  pays  $5,388 
per  annum  to  its  legislators. 

Why  have  we  Marylanders  allowed  state 
legislative  salaries  to  lag  so  far  behind  those 
of  other  state  officials  and  other  state  legis- 
lators? Undoubtedly,  one  reason  has  been 
tlie  concept  of  part-time  work  that  surrounds 
the  legislature  and  is  perpetuated  by  the 
restriction  on  the  length  of  the  legislative 
session.  I  have  already  testified  on  the  grow- 
ing demands  on  our  legislator's  time. 

He  is  continually  faced  with  ever-Increas- 
ing budgets  and  evermore  complex  problems. 
We  expect  him  to  develop  a  legislative  pro- 
gram of  his  own,  to  introduce  bills,  to  attend 
floor  sesslon.s  and  to  participate  In  debate, 
to  vote,  to  exercise  surveillance  over  the  state 
governmental  bureaucracy,  to  answer  corre- 
spondence, to  perform  liaison  between  his 
district  and  the  state  government  and  to 
take  part  In  ceremonial  activities.  Being  a 
state  legislator  is  no  easy  or  part-time  task 
and  It  is  time  the  compensation  of  a  Mary- 
land legislator  reflected  more  accurately  this 
fact  and  his  responsibilities. 

Perhaps  another  reason  why  we  have 
allowed  legislative  salaries  to  lag  has  been 
the  low  esteem  which  many  i>eople,  I  fear, 
have  for  state  legislators.  As  Adlal  Stevenson 
said  a  few  years  ago.  "To  a  deplorable  degree, 
the  public  lacks  confidence  In  state  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  legislature."  This  lack 
of  confidence  has  been  bred  by  accounts  of 
legislative  Incompetence  and  buffoonery, 
bribery  and  conflicts  of  Interest  which  all  too 
often  have  been  true.  Citizens  who  hear,  as 
Marylanders  did  in  1965,  that  their  state 
Senate  had  spent  the  last  hours  of  its  session 
debating  the  location  of  a  garbage  incinerator 
Instead  of  pressing  Issues  of  vital  state-wide 
significance,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  view 
their  legislature  with  pride.  In  addition,  due 
to  malapportionment,  most  state  legislatures 
have  been  unresponsive  to  the  growing  urban 
and  suburban  problems  causing  the  public 
to  look  to  the  federal  government  whenever 
It  looked  beyond  the  local  government  for 
help.  This  lias  bred  an  ever-expanding  and 
over-centralized  national  government  whose 
continued  growth  can  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  failure  of  the  states  to  meet  their 
responsibilities. 
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But  all  of  this  Is  beginning  to  change, 
particularly  in  Maryland.  Reapportlorunent 
has  revitalized  the  Maryland  legislature  and 
allowed  It  to  come  to  grips  with  vital  state- 
wide Issues. 

The  record  of  the  last  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  been  widely  acclaimed. 
Perhaps  its  most  Important  action  was  to 
enact  the  enabling  legislation  necessary  to 
convene  this  Constitutional  Convention. 

These  signs  of  life  in  Annapolis  are  gain- 
ing public  attention  and  raising  the  prospect 
of  truly  effective  state  government  In  Mary- 
land. More  and  more  competent  and  clvlc- 
mlnded  citizens  are  being  struck  with  the 
Idea  of  seeking  public  office  in  the  state 
legislature.  Yet  for  most  of  them  the  deci- 
sion to  run  Is  a  difficult  one,  in  light  of  the 
present   financial   sacrifices   required. 

Because  legislative  salaries  are  so  low,  the 
prospect  of  state  legislative  office  means 
severe  financial  sacrifice  to  the  conscientious 
person  not  blessed  with  independent  wealth. 
Many  potentially  excellent  state  legislators — 
family  men  without  private  means — simply 
cannot  afford  to  seek  and  hold  legislative 
office.  Others  will  Inevitably  decide  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  lose  time  from  active  and 
promising  private  careers  for  public  office 
offering  meager  compensation.  Our  state  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  legislative  services  of 
these  citizens. 

We  must  realize  that  legislating  for  Mary- 
land's welfare  Is  no  longer  a  part-time  Job 
and  we  mu.=;t  pay  our  legislators  enough  so 
that  they  can  devote  substantially  all  of 
their  energies  to  public  duties.  We  must  com- 
pensate our  legislators  commensurate  with 
the  great  and  growing  Importance  of  their 
office.  And  we  must  begin  to  measure  legisla- 
tive compensation  against  the  amount  a 
Senator  or  Delegate  would  expect  from  the 
same  time  spent  at  his  private  occupation. 
In  1964,  attorneys  nationally  averaged  almost 
$14,500  a  year.  Even  If  we  were  only  willing 
to  compensate  a  legislator  as  well  as  the 
"average"  attorney.  Maryland  would  have  to 
more  than  triple  the  compensation  of  legis- 
lators. 


This  Convention  must  take  the  action 
necessary  to  give  hope  of  increased  compen- 
sation for  our  legislators.  The  draft  consti- 
tution takes  a  great  step  forward  by  remov- 
ing the  constitutional  freeze  on  legislative 
salaries.  But  I  do  not  think  this  Is  enough 
particularly  in  view  of  the  popular  rejection 
in  1966  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  same  effect.  I  believe  the  risk  of  the 
draft  proposal  Is  not  that  our  legislators 
will  give  themselves  too  great  a  salary  but 
rather  that  the  salaries  they  enact  will  con- 
tinue to  be  too  small.  An  astute  legislator  will 
remember  that  In  1962  the  Maryland  elec- 
torate rejected  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  raise  the  legislative  salary  by  $600  to 
$3,000  a  year. 

By  leaving  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
Job  of  deciding  legislative  salaries,  we  ask 
each  legislator  to  evaluate  his  own  worth 
to  the  state — a  task  we  do  not  ask  of  our 
governor,  our  state  judges,  or,  Indeed,  any 
state  official  other  than  the  legislator. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  ask  any  man 
In  public  life  to  set  his  own  salary.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  leave  the  General  As- 
sembly with  the  sole  responsibility  for  setting 
legislative  salaries.  Therefore,  I  profxwe  a 
device  which  will  relieve  the  legislator  of 
the  onus  of  determining  what  he  is  worth. 
I  propose  that  the  new  constitution  estab- 
lish a  Commission  which  would  meet  every 
two  years  in  order  to  review  and  set  compen- 
sation the  state  provides  its  legislators  and. 
Indeed,  all  statewide  elected  officials.  I  would 
have  the  Commission  selected  from  private 
life  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Commission  have  approximately  fifteen 
members  and  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  believe  that  this  Commission  should 
forward  its  recommendations  on  legislative 
and  other  compensation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. These  recommendations  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  General  Assembly 
but  only  by  two- thirds  vote  of  each  House. 
In    setting    legislative    salaries,    I    suggest 


that  the  Commission  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing general  criteria: 

( 1 )  That  legislative  compensation  should 
be  set  at.  a  level  which  would  attract  the  best 
qualified  citizens  to  public  service;  and 

(2)  That  legislative  compensation  should 
be  competitive  with  what  legislators  could 
expect  to  receive  for  work  of  comparable  im- 
portance and  responsibility  in   private  life. 

The  notion  of  a  citizen's  commission  to 
study  the  adequacy  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive pay  Is  not  unknown  to  Maryland's  sister 
states.  Such  commissions  exist  now  or  have 
finished  their  ad  hoc  work  In  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  Utah  and  Washington.  While 
each  of  these  commissions  was  created  by 
executive  order  or  legislation,  I  believe  we  In 
Maryland  now  have  the  opportunity  at  this 
Convention  to  create  a  viable  continuing 
body  to  constantly  reappraise  the  salary  levels 
of  legislators  and  state-wide  elected  officials 
to  assure  they  are  In  line  with  rising  living 
costs  and  growing  legislative  responsibllltlee. 

Such  a  commission  would  not  be  without 
precedent  Ln  Maryland.  The  State  Employees 
Standard  Salary  Board  (Maryland  Code,  Art. 
64A,  |§  26-30)  was  first  created  in  1941. 
although  It  was  reorganized  In  1953  and 
again  in  1956.  The  Board  prepares  and  rec- 
ommends to  the  Governor  a  pay  plan  for  all 
state  employees  to  assure  that  comparable 
salaries  are  paid  for  comparable  duties,  ex- 
perience, responsibility  and  authority.  In  es- 
tablishing rates  of  pay  the  Board  mtist  give 
consideration  to,  among  other  things,  pre- 
vailing rates  for  comparable  public  and 
private  employment,  living  costs,  and  the 
State's  financial  condition.  If  the  Governor 
accepts  the  plan,  the  plan  has  the  force  of 
law  at  the  enactment  of  the  next  State 
budget  if  funds  for  the  plan  are  provided  In 
the  budget  as  enacted. 

I  have  offered  but  a  basic  framework  of  a 
Commission  I  consider  a  vital  element  of  our 
Constitution.  Such  a  Commission  has  ample 
precedent — both  In  Maryland  and  her  sister 
states.  I  urge  you  to  give  It  every  con- 
sideration. 


SENATE 

TlESDAY,  OCTOUER  21,  lUfi? 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalfi. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  are  grateful 
for  the  unquenchable  impulse  for  things 
high  and  holy  which  Thou  hast  planted 
within  us.  As  in  the  heat  and  burden  of 
this  epochal  day  we  are  called  to  serve 
the  Nation  and  all  struggling  humanity, 
lead  us  for  Thy  name's  sake  to  the  abid- 
ing springs  of  fresh  hope  and  confidence 
for  a  better  tomorrow,  a  new  faith  in 
Thy  goodness  which  faileth  never,  and 
in  the  unrealized  possibilities  of  Thy 
erring  children,  in  spite  of  the  stupid 
folly  by  which  they  have  devastated  the 
good  earth. 

God  the  all-righteous  one,  man  hath 
defied  Thee,  yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy 
word. 

We  pray  for  fidelity  not  to  shirk  the 
issues  of  these  momentous  days.  Where 
our  deeds  can  help  to  make  this  a  fairer 
world,  where  our  words  can  keep  de- 
spondent men  on  their  feet,  where  our 


prayers  can  hasten  the  coming  of  a 
cleansed  social  order  In  which  Thy  will 
shall  be  done  among  men,  let  us  speak 
and  act  and  pray. 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  dear  Redeem- 
er's name.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  October  20, 1967: 
S.  2310.  An  act  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within,  the 
U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  23.  1967: 
S.  2121.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  October  23.  1962,  relating  to  relief 
for  occupants  of  certain  unpatented  mining 
claims. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
lelation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanim'>'is  consent  that  all  committees 
be  aui  ;zed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the      nate  today 

The  '.CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, October  23,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTU'E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— DIPLOMATIC 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Frank  W. 
Lehan,  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  657  and  658. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

The  bill  iH.R.  4772 1  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  concerned  to  direct  the  Ini- 
tiation of  allotments  of  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose  of  making 
deposits  under  section  1035  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
673 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretaries 

of  the  military  departments  to  Initiate  allot- 
ments for  savings  deposits  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been  captured  or 
are  missing  in  action. 

EXPLANATION 

Public  Law  89-538.  which  was  enacted  on 
August  14,  1966.  established  a  new  savings 
deposit  program  for  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  objectives  of  the  new  program 
were  to  provide  an  attractive  savings  program 
for  our  troops  overseas  and  to  lessen  an  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  by  reducing  ex- 


penditures of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
stationed  overseas.  The  new  law  authorized 
the  President  to  fix  a  rate  of  Interest  at  not 
more  than  10  percent  per  year.  By  Executive 
order,  the  President  prescribed  an  Interest 
rate  of  10  percent  annually  compounded 
quartely  effective  September  1,  1966. 

The  Missing  Persons  Act  provides  author- 
ity for  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments to  continue  to  pay  and  allowances 
of  a  person  captured  or  In  a  missing  status 
as  a  result  of  active  service.  This  act  also 
grants  broad  authority  for  the  secretaries  to 
initiate,  continue,  discontinue.  Increase,  de- 
crease, suspend  or  resume  payments  of  al- 
lotments from  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
persons  In  a  captured  or  missing  status,  but 
there  Is  no  authority  for  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment to  Initiate  an  allotment  for  a  per- 
son in  a  captured  or  missing  status  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  savings  deposit  program.  This 
bill  would  provide  specific  authority  for  the 
secretaries  of  the  departments  to  Initiate  al- 
lotments for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  a  captured  or  missing  status  to  participate 
in  the  savings  deposit  program.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  broad  enough  to  permit 
the  Initiation  of  such  allotments  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  enter  a  miss- 
ing status  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  savings  deposit  program. 

COST 

It  is  Impractical  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
this  bill  but  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
formed the  committee  that  the  Increased  In- 
terest payments  will  not  Increase  the  budget- 
ary requirements  of  the  Department. 


ECONOMIC   AND   SOCIAL   DEVTTLOP- 
MENT  IN  THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R,  4903)  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  strike  out 
••$25,000,000"   and   insert    "$17,500,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  674 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtrSPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  to 
Increase  from  $12  million  to  $17,600,000  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  exi>endltare 
within  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

BACKGROUND 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  exercised  full  powers  over  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  of  which  Okinawa  Is  the 
largest.  Before  the  war  these  Islands  were 
an  integral  part  of  Japan.  Following  Japanese 
surrender,  they  were  treated  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
occupation.  Unlike  Japan,  where  occupation 
was  carried  out  under  Allied  authority,  the 
occupation  of  the  Ryukyus  proceeded  ex- 
clusively under  American  control.  While  con- 
trol has  been  restored  to  local  Institutions  to 
a  large  extent,  the  United  States  has  over- 
riding administrative  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. 


The  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  that  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  April  28,  1952,  pro- 
vided for  an  administrative  separation  of  the 
Ryukyus  from  Japan  and  for  the  continued 
exercise  of  all  powers  over  the  Ryukyus  by 
the  United  States.  Under  the  terms  of  article 
3  of  the  treaty,  Japan  agreed  that  it  would 
concur  in  any  proposal  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  to  place  these  Is- 
lands, as  well  as  certain  others,  under  Its 
trusteeship,  with  the  United  States  as  sole 
administering  authority,  and  that  pending 
such  disposition  •■•  •  •  the  United  States 
will  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  and  any 
powers  of  administration,  legislation,  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  territory  and  Inhabi- 
tants of  these  Islands  •  •  •." 

In  Executive  Order  No.  10713,  dated  June 
5,  1957,  the  President  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  responsibility  for  the 
exercise  of  U.S.  powers,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval and  direction  of  the  President.  This 
Executive  order  charged  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  ••development  of  an  effective 
and  responsible  Ryukyuan  government, 
based  on  democratic  principle  and  supported 
by  a  sound  financial  structure"  and  with 
making  "every  effort  to  Improve  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  the  inhabitants." 

In  the  budget  of  the  United  States  for 
fiscal  year  1961  the  President  stated: 

•'*  •  •  since  a  system  of  military  bases 
and  other  installations  pertinent  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Pacific  area  has  been  developed 
in  these  Islands,  which  are  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
it  is  expected  that  the  United  States  will  be 
responsible  for  their  administration  for  an 
indefinite  period. •' 

In  a  sense  there  are  two  governments  In 
the  Ryukyu  Islands.  One  Is  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyuans  themselves.  This 
Is  called  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. The  other  government  could  be  con- 
sidered an  extension  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  This  Is  called 
the  U.S.  civil  administration  of  the  Ryukyus. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

Public  Law  86-629  provided  a  legal  basis 
for  U.S.  programs  designed  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Among 
other  things,  that  law  provided  the  following 
authorities: 

••(1)  All  fines,  fees,  forfeitures,  taxes,  as- 
sessments and  any  other  revenues  received  by 
the  government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  are 
covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  and  are  available  for  expenditure  by 
that  government; 

•'(2)  Revenues  derived  by  the  U.S.  civil 
administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  from 
certain  designated  sources  are  deposited  in 
separate  fvmds  and  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expendltvire  in  accordance  with 
annual  budget  programs  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 

'•(3)  Not  more  than  $6  million  was  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  ye.ir 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  programs  approved  by  the  President  for 
purposes  specifically  set  out  In  the  law." 

Public  Law  89-629  did  not  substantially 
change  the  situation  that  then  existed  in  the 
Ryukyus,  but  It  gave  legal  sanction  to  a  de 
facto  condition.  It  did.  however,  provide 
specific  statutory  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations made  previously  on  the  basis  of  treaty 
authority. 

Public  Law  87-746  Increased  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  aid  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  from  $6 
million  to  $12  million. 

CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OOMMITTEE  ACTION 

Since  1962  the  United  States  has  been 
working  toward  a  goal  of  raising  the  levels  of 
public  health,  education,  and  welfare  services 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  over  a  period  of  years 
to  those  obtaining  in  comparable  areas  of 
Japan.  Such  programs  In  the  Ryukyus  still 
lag  behind   those  in  Japan.   But  the  com- 
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mlttee  understands  this  has  always  been  true 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Ryukyus  has  been  substantially 
increased  during  the  period  of  U.S.  adminis- 
tration. 

In  response  to  our  request,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  has  increased  its  contribution 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  Ryukyus. 
It  provided  $16.1  million  In  fiscal  year  1967 
and  has  budgeted  825.8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Although  these  amounts  are  larger  than 
the  direct  U.S.  participation  in  programs  for 
public  health,  education,  and  welfare,  the 
committee  believes  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  Ryukyus  cannot  be 
accurately  or  fairly  measured  in  terms  of 
direct  aid  alone.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
vided other  forms  of  assistance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Ryukyus.  In  fiscal  year  1956,  for 
instance,  U.S.  expenditures  entering  the 
Ryukyuan  economy  totaled  $239.5  million. 
Including  $20.6  million  for  the  employment 
of  60,000  Ryukyuans,  $64.6  million  In  public 
and  private  loans  and  investments,  and  $60.4 
million  in  expenditures  by  U.S.  personnel  and 
our  nonappropriated  fund  activities. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  committee  considers 
it  not  Inappropriate  for  Japan  to  make  larger 
direct  payments  for  public  health,  education, 
and  welfare  services  In  the  Ryukyus  Islands 
is  that  the  existence  of  U.S.  military  power 
provides  defense  protection  for  Japan,  as 
well  as  for  the  Ryukyus.  Without  these  ex- 
penditures for  defense  by  the  United  States 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyus  would  need  to  spend 
hirge  sums  for  defense. 

The  executive  branch  proposed  aid  to  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  In  fiscal  year  1968  of  $19.5 
million,  $7.6  million  more  than  the  current 
authorization.  Of  the  87.5  million  of  addi- 
tional authorization,  $6.1  million  was 
Intended  for  education  programs,  $1.2  million 
for  public  works,  and  $0.2  million  for  eco- 
nomic development — $6.6  of  the  $6.1  million 
in  educational  programs  was  for  the  com- 
pensation of  teachers.  In  reality,  the  United 
States  would  have  discharged  this  much  of 
teacher  salary  expense  now  being  borne  by 
ihe  government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  thus 
making  these  funds  of  the  government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  available  for  other 
improvements. 

Okinawa,  the  largest  Island  of  the  Ryukyus, 
i.s  our  most  important  military  base  In  the 
F.ir  East  and  the  United  States  has  a  large 
flnanclnl  Investment  there.  The  committee 
recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  for  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  The  committee 
also  was  mindful  of  the  fiscal  Importance  of 
reducing  U.S.  expenditures  under  circum- 
stances now  obtaining  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  new  authorization 
celling  of  817.5  million.  Consequently,  $2 
million  of  the  proposed  $7.5  million  In  addi- 
tional programs  for  fiscal  year  1968  must  be 
postponed.  Identification  of  the  programs  to 
be  reduced  or  postponed  depends  upon  a 
reevaluatlon  of  relative  priorities. 

COST 

If  appropriations  are  made  In  full  against 
the  new  authorization,  enactment  of  this 
measure  would  result  in  additional  annual 
costs  of  $5.5  million. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Amendment  or  Title  10.  United  States  Code 

A  lett«r  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  permanent  professors  at  the  U.S.  Military 
and  Air  Force  Academies   (with  an  accom- 


panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Economy  in  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington,  D.C., 
expressing  the  urgency  of  legislation  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  expenditures  of  that  Office 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  "Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, wliich  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 
[State  of  Illinois,  75th  General  Assembly] 
Senate  Resolution  178 

WTiereas,  the  rescue  of  Lake  Michigan 
from  death  through  pollution  being  caused 
by  the  oil  and  Industrial  waste  being  dumped 
Into  It  is  the  number  one  problem  facing  the 
people  of  Illinois,  and  of  Chicagoland  par- 
ticularly, today;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Illinois,  although  It 
has  the  greatest  stake  In  preserving  Lake 
Michigan  as  a  viable  lake.  Is  not  the  principal 
source  of  the  pollution  being  dumped  into  it 
and  Is  barred  by  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  other  states  and  the  power  of  our  federal 
government  over  navigable  waters  from  ef- 
fectively controlling  most  of  the  sources  of 
this  pollution;  and 

Whereas,  both  bodies  of  this  75th  General 
Assembly  have  Jointly  and  severally  urged 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  designed  to 
save  Lake  Michigan  as  a  viable  lake  and  a 
priceless  afset  of  all  the  people  whose  life 
and  livelihood  are  dependent  upon  Its  use- 
fulness; and 

Whereas,  Senator  Dlrksen  and  Senator 
Percy,  our  two  senators  from  Illinois  have  re- 
sponded to  this  pending  disaster  being  In- 
flicted on  the  people  of  Chicago  and,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  by  intro- 
ducing in  the  Senate  on  September  25,  1967. 
Senate  Bill  2457,  which  makes  it  a  dangerous 
offenst:  to  release  oil  in  the  Great  Lakes; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resoltfed,  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, that  we  urge  Congress  to  pass  Senate 
BUI  2457  recently  Introduced  therein  by  Sen- 
ators Dlrksen  and  Percy  concerning  the  re- 
leasing of  oil  into  Great  Lakes  waters,  pro- 
viding stiff  penalties  for  violators  and 
charging  the  Secretary  of  Interior  with  its 
enforcement;  that  we  stress  the  emergency 
that  we  feel  is  Involved  as  to  the  well  being 
of  the  people  of  Illinois  and  others  along 
Lake  Michigan's  shores;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
directed  to  transmit  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  all 
the  members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.  October  16,  1967. 
W.  R.  Arrincton, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Edward  E.  Pernandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC  ORGA- 
NIZATION—REMOVAL OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  O, 
90th  Congress,  first  session,  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  International  Hydrographic 
Organization,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 


today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  Convention,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  President's  message 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Seriate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Senate, 
for  your  advice  and  consent,  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Int«rnatlonal  Hydrographic 
Organization,  done  at  Monaco  on  May  3, 
1967.  and  signed  for  the  United  States 
on  September  13,  1967.  The  general  and 
financial  regulations  annexed  to  the  con- 
vention are  transmitted  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

The  convention  provides  a  treaty  basis 
for  the  work  of  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau,  an  a-ssociation  of  41 
maritime  states  founded  in  1921  to  make 
navigation  easier  and  safer  throughout 
the  world.  The  United  States  has  partici- 
pated in  the  Bureau  since  1922,  pursuant 
to  congressional  authorization. 

The  primary  task  of  the  Bureau  is  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  national  hj-- 
drographic  offices,  promoting  uniformity 
in  their  nautical  charts  and  documents 
and  encouraging  adoption  of  reliable  and 
efficient  hydrographic  sur\'eying  meth- 
ods. It  operates  effectively  In  the  field  of 
hydrography  but  has  been  hampered  in 
administrative  matters  through  lack  of 
recognized  status.  The  convention  would 
remedy  this  by  establishing  an  interna- 
tional organization,  with  juridical  sta- 
tus, within  which  the  Bureau  would  con- 
tinue to  operate. 

This  scientific  and  technical  associa- 
tion provides  an  opportunity  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  hydrographic 
sciences  and  performs  a  valuable  service 
to  maritime  navigation.  The  convention 
would  facilitate  and  carry  forward  Its 
important  work.  I  recommend  that  you 
give  the  convention  your  early  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  House,  October  24.  1967. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H  R  5894.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  32. 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  ofllcers 
in  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purpoeec  (Rept.  No. 
676). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  1499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  explorations  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  In  what  is  now  the  United 
States  of  America  ( Rept.  No.  678) . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  Jl.  10106.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  (Rept.  No.  681); 
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H.R.  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strllc- 
Ing  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
annlvessaxy  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion  ( Rept.  No.  680 ) :  and 

HJl.  13212.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  la  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San 
Diego   (Rept.  No.  679). 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  6167  TO  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS  COMMITTEE- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  677) 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port H.R.  6167,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existence,  and  a  new  loan,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bricht]  has  requested  me  to  have  the 
bill  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  order  that  they  might  ex- 
amine certain  aspects  of  it.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him  today  over 
the  phone. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  instructions  to 
report  back  to  the  Senate  within  14  days. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2574.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equitable 
treatment  for  U.S.  txpon  trade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
S.  2575.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  certain  disaster  condi- 
tions to  purchase  hay  and  other  feed  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  surviving  livestock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE : 
S.  2576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antclnetta 
DAmico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj'. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2577.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of    Angellkl 
Giannakou;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MONTOYA : 
S.  2578.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yuen  Hlng, 
Wong  King,  and  Wu  Puk  Chlng;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request)  : 
8.  2579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Enabling  Act 
of  the  St.ite  of  New  Mexico  with  respect  to 
miners"  hospitals  for  disabled  miners;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  2580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin  G. 
Serantes:  and 

S.  2581.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edmee 
Serantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  the  poverty  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  alx)ve  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  LIB- 
ERALIZE SUBPART  G  OF  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  for  appropriate  reference, 
which  would  modify  sections  970  and  971 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

This  legislation  has  been  formulated 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Action 
Committee  on  Taxation  and  Exports  of 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council. 
This  committee  submitted  its  report  in 
February  1966,  and  among  Its  recom- 
mendations was  the  following: 

The  complicated  and  restrictive  rules  for 
obtaining  tax  benefits  as  an  export  trade 
corporation  under  Sections  970,  971  and  972 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  should  he  sim- 
plified and  liberalized.  As  a  minimum  step, 
the  limitations  on  the  profits  excludable 
should  be  changed  to  one  overall  limitation 
of  10%  of  gross  receipts  each  year.  Further- 
more, an  export  trade  corporation  should  be 
allowed  the  benefits  of  these  sections  when 
selling  to  a  related  corporation  In  a  foreign 
country  provided  that  the  related  corpora- 
tion resells  the  VB.  goods  to  an  unrelated 
trade  customer. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Carl 
A.  Gerstacker,  has  suggested  to  me  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  cast  this  recom- 
mendation in  legislative  language  for 
the  piu-pose  of  encouraging  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  possibilities  which  such 
legislation  may  have  for  Increasing  U.S. 
exports  and  improving  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Generally,  this  bill  proposes  to  liberal- 
ize the  restrictions  imposed  by  subpart  G 
to  the  code  in  1962,  relating  to  "expert 
trade  corporation"  and  "export  trade  in- 
come." A  reading  of  subpart  O  suggests 
that  these  provisions  may  be  somewhat 
complex  and  limiting. 

The  specific  operation  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  explained  in  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2574 »  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more 
equitable  treatment  for  United  States  ex- 
port trade,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  section-by-section   analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Smathers  Is  as  follows: 
Section -By -Section  Analysis 

The  sections  affected  by  Introduction  of 
the  proposed  legislation — 970-972 — make  up 
Subpart  G  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
originated  as  a  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962  (26  U.S.C.  970-972;  PL.  834,  87th  Cong.) . 

Generally,  the  1962  Act  subjects  to  current 
UjS.  taxation  the  foreign  Income  of  "base 
companies,"  I.e.  corporations  which  are  af- 
filiates of  U.S.  parent  companies  and  are 
headquartered  in  one  foreign  country  while 
selling  to  other  foreign  countries.  The  func- 
tion of  Subpart  G  is  to  reduce  the  Subpart 
P  income  subject  to  tax  In  the  case  of  "ex- 
port trade  corporations"  with  "export  trade 
income"  as  defined  by  these  sections. 

SECTIONS   or  THE   BILL 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  the  proposal 
would  amend  Sec.  970(a)  (2)  to  eliminate  the 
overall  limitation  prescribed  by  the  subsec- 


tion for  all  taxable  years  after  January   1, 
1967. 

Section  2.  This  section  would  amend 
970(b)  to  repeal  the  re-lncluslon  provision  of 
the  sub-section  for  all  taxable  years  after 
January  1,  1967. 

Section  3.  This  would  make  1966  a  perma- 
nent base  year  for  the  computation  of  de- 
creases in  Investments  in  export  trade  assets 
dealt  with  by  sub-section  970(c).  The  effect 
of  the  proposal  would  be  that  a  decrease  de- 
scribed by  this  Section  would  arise  only  If 
the  investment  falls  below  the  1966  figure. 
For  example,  if  there  were  net  Increases  In 
investments  of  $5  million  In  1967,  and  de- 
creases of  $1  million  in  each  of  the  next  four 
years,  there  would  be  no  Statutory  decrease, 
because  the  net  Investment  would  remain 
above  the  1966  figure. 

Section  4.  This  would  allow  the  foreign 
base  company  to  re.<;en  to  another  related 
paxty  or  affiliated  company,  as  long  as  the 
ultimate  sale  of  the  merchandise  would  be 
to  an  unrelated  p.irty  for  purposes  of  use 
and  consumption.  The  application  of  this 
section  would  be  to  so-called  "super  dis- 
tributing companies"  which  might  be  dealing 
with  wholesalers  in  many  countries. 

Section  .5.  This  section  would  amend  sub- 
section 971(d) ,  which  now  requires  that  "ex- 
port promotion  expensef,"  can  only  qualily 
for  Subpart  G  exclusion  If  90'"  of  the  ex- 
penses were  Incurred  In  the  tTnlted  States, 
and  the  90"^-  figure  is  met  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  four  separ.ite  categories  of  ex- 
penses: salaries,  rentals,  depreciation,  and 
other  ordinary  and  necessary  corporate  ex- 
pense. The  proposal  would  apply  the  90""; 
test  In  an  overall  unitary  manner. 

Section  6.  This  section  proposes  an  effec- 
tive date,  the  tax  vear  beginning  Januarv  1, 
1967. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  In  addition  to  the 
proposal  contained  in  this  bill,  there  were 
other  recommendations  in  the  Export 
Expan.sion  Council's  report,  and  there  are 
still  others  which  are  receiving  the  active 
consideration  of  business  groups  and 
Government  agencies.  I  hope  that  the 
measure  introduced  today  will  widen 
rether  than  narrow  the  alternatives 
which  are  presently  being  di.scussed. 

In  this  connection,  the  Small  Bu.slness 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  stimu- 
lating new  exports  by  the  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  manufacturers 
and  agricultural  units  which  are  small 
bu.sines.ses. 

It  has  been  reix)rted  that  there  were 
12,000  U.S.  firms  engaKod  in  exporting  in 
1960  and,  by  1966,  this  figure  had  risen 
to  only  13,000. 

Early  this  year  the  committee  auth- 
orized a  series  of  field  hearings  designed 
to  interest  all  segments  of  American  busi- 
ness in  assessing  the  potentials  and  prob- 
lems of  building  export  industries  in  re- 
gional products  over  the  next  decade.  The 
first  of  these  sessions  was  held  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  at  Portland  in  May 
The  second  is  scheduled  for  November 
10  ano  11  in  Mobile,  for  the  gulf,  and  the 
third  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  will 
take  place  in  Milwaukee  on  December  1 
and  2.  The  fourth  in  the  seines,  for  the 
North  Atlantic,  will  be  held  sometime 
next  year,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  hold  the  concluding  hearings  in  my 
State  of  Florida. 

On  the  latter  occasion,  I  believe  that 
we  could  examine  the  question  of  tax 
incentives  for  exports,  and  develop  some 
balanced  legislation  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  affording  practical  benefits 
to  small  exporters  and  proposed  export- 
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ers,  and  would  be  consistent  with  our 
international  obligations  while  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  the  Treasurj*  De- 
partment that  any  loss  in  revenues  would 
be  minimal. 

In  my  opinion,  legislation  of  this  kind 
is  needed  in  view  of  the  prolonged  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  and  the  recent 
shi'inkage  in  our  trade  smplus.  For  the 
past  year,  1966,  the  balance  on  the  ex- 
port-import account  fell  to  $3.7  billion, 
the  lowest  such  smplus  since  1959.  Tliis 
year,  trade  is  looking  only  slightly  better, 
at  about  $4.5  billion — compared  to  a  $6.7 
surplus  in  1964 — and  the  overall  deficit 
appears  to  be  worse.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  August  17  reports  that  the 
deficit  for  the  first  half  of  1967  ran  at  a 
rate  of  $2.1  billion,  a  substantially  poorer 
showing  than  the  SI. 4  billion  the  first  6 
months  of  1966.  In  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  columnist  Joseph 
Slevin  predicted  this  year's  deficit  "would 
match  or  exceed  a  20-year  high  of  $3.9 
billion  that  was  reached  in  1959  and 
1960." 

I  have  said  on  several  occasions  that 
tax  incentive  and  other  measures  to  in- 
crease exports  were  more  positive  and  de- 
sirable methods  of  improving  the  balance 
of  payments  than  the  controls  of  capital 
which  others  seem  to  favor. 

In  the  months  to  come,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  having  the  Small  Business 
Committee  cooperate  with  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  business  groups 
concerned,  in  the  interest  of  arriving  at 
an  export  incentive  measure  upon  which 
the  Ti-easury  Department,  the  Congress 
and  the  business  and  industrial  commu- 
nities can  Join  forces. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  who  are  working  in  this  field  will 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
foundation  for  lasting  progress  in  the 
Nation's  export  trade  and  balance  of 
payments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles to  which  I  have  referred  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks for  informational  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The      articles      presented      by      Mr. 
Smathers  are  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  17,  1967] 
Payments  Deficit  Widkned  From  1966  in  the 
Second    Period — Gap    at    Seasonally    Ad- 
justed $513   Million   Was   Slightly  Less 
Than    First    Qu.arter's — Loans    to    For- 
eigners Climbed 

Washington. — The  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  stayed  nearly  as  deep  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  as  In  the  first  and  was  much 
worse  than  in  Die  like  1966  period,  the  Com- 
merce Department  said. 

The  overall  deficit  was  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  $513  million,  the  report  said,  some- 
what less  than  the  $536  million  In  the  first 
period  but  considerably  wider  than  the  $122 
million  of  the  second  quarter  last  year. 

Despite  further  fattening  of  U.S.  gains  on 
merchandise  trade  and  some  statistically 
beneficial  transactions  with  other  govern- 
ments, the  report  showed  that  the  total  dol- 
'.ar  outflow  continued  excessive  mainly  be- 
cause of  dealings  for  which  details  aren't  yet 
available.  Including  military.  Investment  and 
t-ourlst  outlays.  In  addition,  bank  lending  put 
more  dollars  Into  foreign  hands  for  the  first 
time  In  a  year. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the  deficit  ran 
at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  $2.1  billion,  a 


substantially  poorer  showing  than  the  total 
of  less  than  $1.4  blUlon  for  an  1966. 

The  U.S.  has  a  payments  deficit  when  for- 
eigners acquire  more  dollars  than  they  re- 
turn in  all  transactions.  Those  dollars  ending 
up  In  the  hands  of  foreign  central  banks  and 
governments  generally  may  be  used  to  buy 
gold  from  the  Treasury  at  the  fixed  price  of 
$35  an  ounce. 

The  deficit  total  reported  by  the  depart- 
ment doesn't  clearly  show  the  actual  change 
in  foreign  dollar  holdings,  though,  because 
It  combines  this  sum  with  a  change  In  U.S. 
re.serves  and  because  it  adjusts  the  dollar 
changes  to  smooth  out  seasonal  swings. 

Without  seasonal  adjustment,  the  report 
showed,  foreigners  ended  the  second  quarter 
holding  $614  million  more  than  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter.  Dollars  held  by  private 
foreigners  rose  by  $96  million,  and  those  in 
foreign  official  accounts  rose  by  $518  million. 

The  reserves  that  the  U.S.  uses  to  cope 
with  such  deficits,  however,  increased  by 
$419  million  in  the  quarter.  The  U.S.  gold 
stock  declined  by  315  million,  but  automatic 
ability  to  borrow  foreign  currencies  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  rose  by  $10 
million,  and  the  Government's  ownership  of 
foreign  currencies  rose  by  $424  million. 

The  unadjusted  trend  was  "probably  a 
little  worse"  than  in  the  first  quarter,  one 
analyst  said,  because  of  heavy  purchases  by 
foreign  government  accounts  of  certain  se- 
curities with  original  maturities  of  a  year 
or  more.  Dollars  put  Into  such  securities, 
often  bank  certificates  of  deposit,  cause  a 
"statistical  Improvement,"  the  report  said, 
because  they  don't  count  as  part  of  the 
deficit.  However,  they  are  roughly  as  real  a 
threat  to  the  U.S.  gold  stock  as  dollars  kept 
in  Instruments  of  less  than  one-year  ma- 
turity, officials  believe. 

In  the  second  quarter,  foreign  official  ac- 
counts acquired  $607  million  of  such  deficit- 
shrinking  securities,  almost  double  the  $306 
imlllon  of  the  first  quarter.  Investment  in 
such  securities  can  be  viewed  as  an  indica- 
tion that  other  governments  don't  intend 
to  cash  in  their  dollars  quickly  for  gold,  of- 
flci.ils  say,  but  the  large  amounts  Involved 
make  some  officials  wonder  If  the  favorable 
dealings  can  continue  for  very  long. 

The  basic  favorable  factor  In  the  quarter, 
officials  said,  was  that  U.S.  exports  rose  to  a 
$30.9  billion  seasonaUy  adjusted  annual  rate 
while  Imports  slipped  slightly  to  a  $26.3  bil- 
lion rate,  so  that  the  surplus  on  merchandise 
trade  alone  mounted  to  a  $4.5  billion  annual 
rate.  The  1966  trade  surplus  totaled  $3.7 
billion. 

Farm  products  accounted  for  most  of  the 
U.S.  export  gain,  the  report  said,  with  lack- 
luster economic  growth  in  many  European 
countries  and  a  decline  In  forelgn-ald-fi- 
nanced  shipments  to  Asia  working  against  a 
broader  gain.  The  relatively  slack  U.S.  econ- 
omy limited  Imports  by  reducing  the  need 
for  industrial  materials  and  by  inducing 
many  businesses  to  work  down  inventories, 
the  report  said.  Also,  the  excess  capacity  in 
U.S.  manufacturing  let  domestic  companies 
supply  more  of  the  nation's  needs,  it  added. 

While  banks  remained  well  within  the 
guidelines  set  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  limit  their  loan  outflows  to  foreigners,  the 
report  said  that  the  adjusted  net  outflow 
from  their  transactions  was  about  $170  mil- 
lion. This  was  the  first  increase  in  bank 
credit  to  foreigners  since  the  like  quarter  of 
1966  and  "probably  reflected  the  easing  of 
money  market  conditions  here,"  the  depart- 
ment stated. 

Altogether,  capital  movements  for  which 
data  are  available  were  slightly  on  the  favor- 
able side  In  the  second  quarter  after  a  net 
outflow  In  the  first,  the  department  said.  U.S. 
Investors  on  balance  sold  off  existing  foreign 
securities,  and  their  purchases  of  new  foreign 
issues  declined  slightly  despite  a  "consider- 
able Increase  in  purchases  of  Israeli  bonds." 
Net  sales  to  foreigners  of  private  U.S.  secu- 


rities drew  in  some  $350  million  from  abroad 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  compared  with  a 
little  more  than  $100  million  In  the  first 
quarter. 

In  another  development.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Fowler  said  the  U.S.  dollar  outflow 
through  transactions  subject  to  the  Interest- 
equalization  tax  was  "very  small"  in  the  first 
half,  but  he  stressed  that  the  question  of 
what  tax  rate  to  apply  next  Is  still  open. 

Under  recently  enacted  legislation,  the  tax 
on  Americans'  purchases  of  foreign  securities 
from  foreigners  was  increased  by  50%.  with 
President  Johnson  empowered  on  Aug.  30  to 
keep  it  at  Its  current  level  or  set  It  at  any 
lower  rate.  The  tax  currently  adds  22.5%  to 
the  cost  of  foreign-stock  purchases  and  1.5 
percentage  points  to  the  borrowing  costs  of 
foreign  bond  issuers. 

Previously,  officials  indicated  that  the  tax 
would  be  set  In  the  upper  end  of  the  permis- 
sible range.  But  Mr.  Fowler  didn't  give  any 
hint  of  what  will  be  decided. 

The  secretary  stressed  a  recent  narrowing 
of  the  gap  between  U.S.  and  European  Inter- 
est rates;  this,  other  officials  added,  could  let 
a  relatively  low  tax  rate  serve  as  a  sufficient 
deterrent.  However,  an  opposite  considera- 
tion, they  added.  Is  that  they  hope  U.S.  In- 
terest rates  will  be  brought  down  soon  by 
President  Johnson's  income-tax  Increase  pro- 
posal. 

Separately,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
said  securities  dealers  considered  "participat- 
ing firms"  and  "participating  custodians" 
under  the  interest-equalization  tax  law  have 
more  time  to  file  their  "transition  inventory" 
statements.  Companies  that  qualified  before 
Aug.  15,  the  IRS  said,  are  being  given  an  ex- 
tension to  Aug.  28  from  the  previous  deadline 
of  Aug.  15. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  5.  1967] 

Balanck-of-Patments  DEFicrr  Still  Rising 
(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

Gold  and  dollars  are  pouring  out  of  the 
United  States  at  a  disturbingly  rapid  pace. 

The  critically  Important  balance  of  i>ay- 
ments  deficit  is  going  to  be  bigger  this  year 
than  It  was  in  1966.  Top  officials  glumly  say 
that  no  substantial  improvement  Is  in  sight. 

Administration  flash  reports  Indicate  that 
the  gold  and  dollar  outflow  climbed  to  a  J2.2 
billion  a  year  rate  In  the  first  half  of  1967. 
The  total  loss  amounted  to  a  markedly  small- 
er $1.4  billion  last  year 

Officials  hope  that  the  second  half  of  this 
year  will  be  somewhat  better  than  the  open- 
ing six  months  but  they  frankly  admit  that 
It  could  Just  as  easily  be  worse. 

The  weakening  of  the  U.S.  payments  posi- 
tion comes  as  a  fresh  setback  to  President 
Johnson's  faltering  campaign  to  balance  this 
country's  foreign  accounts.  The  deficit  now 
Is  surging  above  the  t2  blUion  mark  for  the 
eighth  time  In  the  past  ten  years  and  the 
I^resldent's  goal  of  a  surplus  has  been  pushed 
further  Into  the  future. 

Actually,  this  year's  real  deficit  will  be 
even  bigger  than  the  total  that  the  Govern- 
ment win  report.  The  Administration  uses  an 
assortment  of  gimmicks  to  dress  up  its  pay- 
ments accounts  Just  as  it  uses  them  to  make 
its  budget  deficits  look  smaller.  Informed 
officials  say  the  bliint  truth  is  that  the  1967 
deficit  would  match  or  exceed  a  20-year  high 
of  $3.9  billion  that  was  reached  in  1959  and 
again  in  1960  If  It  were  not  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's slelght-of-hand. 

The  UJS.  chronically  runs  payments  deficits 
because  it  lends,  spends,  and  gives  away  more 
than  It  earns  from  overseas  transactions.  For- 
eign countries  take  payment  partly  In  gold 
but  mostly  In  dollars.  They  now  have  more 
than  $29  billion  In  claims  that  they  theoreti- 
cally could  present  for  collection  against  the 
shrunken  $13  billion  U.S.  gold  stock. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
stresses  that  Vietnam  is  a  major  cause  of 
the  worsening  payments  position.  The  U.S. 
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li  spending  some  H.3  billion  a  year  In  Asia 
to  buy  oil,  cement,  steel,  food,  and  other 
supplies  that  It  needs  for  the  war. 

Vietnam  costs  are  going  up  slightly  less 
swiftly  this  year  than  In  1966  but  they  sUll 
aire  rising.  Defense  outlays  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere  contribute  to  the  deficit.  So  do  new 
business  investments  in  foreign  countries, 
foreign  aid.  and  the  Increasingly  heavy  ex- 
penditures of  American  tourists. 

The  Administration  now  plans  to  carry  out 
a  full-scale  review  of  the  U.S.  payments  prob- 
lem this  fall. 

Eviropean  financial  officials  are  not  happy 
about  the  mounting  flow  of  paper  dollars 
that  they  have  been  taking  In  settlement  of 
the  U.S.  deficits.  The  Administration  will  be 
under  heavy  pressure  to  adopt  a  tougher 
payments  program  unless  the  U.S.  situation 
suddenly  Improves. 

The  proposals  to  be  considered  will  Include 
tourist  spending  curbs,  foreign  aid  restric- 
tions, controls  on  capital  movements,  and 
firmer  limits  on  the  foreign  operations  of 
American  companies. 

All  have  been  discussed  and  rejected  be- 
fore. They  are  politically  distasteful  and  they 
run  counter  to  the  freer  trade  principles 
that  the  U.S.  advocates.  But  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  payments  situation 
cannot  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  further. 


AMENDMEhfT  TO  FOOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  1965— TO  SAVE 
LIVESTOCK   IN   DISASTER   AREAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  certain  disaster  conditions, 
to  purchase  hay  and  other  feed  to  be 
provided  for  livestock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2575)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  certain  dis- 
aster conditions  to  purchase  hay  and 
other  feed  In  order  to  provide  for  sur- 
viving livestock,  introduced  by  Mr 
Yarborough.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj'. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  immediate  fury  of  a  sudden 
disaster  has  subsided,  people  in  the  dis- 
aster area  begin  the  salvage  job.  The  sal- 
vage job  Is  always  difficult,  but  In  the 
case  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  the  proc- 
ess can  be  complicated.  For  example,  a 
flood  will  scatter  cattle;  some  will  be 
stranded  and  some  lost.  A  flood  or  a 
blizzard  can  make  it  Impossible  for  the 
owner  to  get  to  cattle  to  feed  them. 

I  had  a  personal  experience  In  this 
respect  when  I  was  in  south  Texas  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  Hurricane 
Beulah.  I  inquired  about  the  cattle  losses. 
The  ranchers  said : 

We  don't  Itnow.  The  cattle  have  floated 
down  the  river.  We  hear  that  some  got  out  of 
the  water  and  didn't  drown 

Bodies  of  drowned  cattle  were  found 
at  various  points,  scattered  by  the  floods. 
It  wUl  take  time  to  round  up  the  cattle 
and  find  out  how  many  drowned  and  how 
many  are  alive. 

Federal  law  currently  allows  the  Agri- 
culture Stabilization  and  Conser\-atlon 
Service,  following  a  declaration  of  major 
disaster,  to  furnish  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation -owned  feed  grains  free  of 
charge.  It  goes  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  on  a  short-term  basis  for  feeding 
livestock  stranded,  unldentlfled.  or  com- 


mingled because  of  hurricane,  flash  flood, 
or  other  sudden  disaster.  Such  feeding 
will  continue  until  their  owner  can  re- 
assume  responsibility  for  them.  The  CCC 
has  no  fimds  to  buy  hay  or  mixed  feed, 
only  grains. 

Generally  horses,  sheep,  or  hogs  can 
handle  straight  grain.  Cattle  need  hay 
or  mixed  feed. 

In  order  to  furnish  mixed  feed  or  hay, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  nego- 
tiate a  contract  with  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  for  funds  with  which 
to  buy  It — after  the  declaration  of  ma- 
jor disaster  has  been  Issued.  By  the  time 
this  negotiation  has  been  accomplished, 
the  cattle  either  have  found  feed  for 
themselves,  have  starved,  or  they  are 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  they  die 
of  disease.  Many  that  do  not  die  are  in 
such  bad  shape  that  it  might  take  up  to 
2  months  to  bring  them  back  to  predisas- 
ter  condition. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  feed 
people  immediately  without  any  of  these 
time-consuming  delays.  He  should  have 
the  same  authority  to  feed  cattle  as  he 
does  to  feed  people  in  the  case  where  a 
sudden  emergency  occurs — that  is.  with- 
out a  declaration  of  major  disaster, 
without  any  negotiation  with  the  OEP. 

Congress  has  been  reluctant  in  the 
past  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  donations  without  a  decla- 
ration of  major  disaster  from  the  Presi- 
dent. This  Is  a  wise  policy  whenever  it 
can  be  utilized  without  unwarranted 
consequences.  This  policy  is  especially 
suited  to  a  situation  where  the  disaster 
builds  up  slowly,  such  as  a  drought.  But 
where  the  disaster  occurs  suddenly 
such  as  a  flood  or  blizzard,  the  delay 
occasioned  by  waiting  for  the  disaster 
declaration  can  have  ruinous  conse- 
quences. Even  when  the  request  from  the 
Governor  is  immediately  forthcoming, 
delay  is  still  a  problem,  since  the  Secre- 
tary cannot  feed  hay  until  he  has  nego- 
tiated a  contract  for  funds  with  the 
OEP 

This  livestock  problem  Is  common  to 
all  the  hurricane-prone  States  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf;  the  flood-prone 
States  on  the  PacLflc;  and  the  middle 
and  northwestern  blizzard-prone  states. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  propose 
this  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  This  bill  would 
amend  title  VII  of  section  709  by  adding 
a  new  subsection.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  CCC 
funds  to  purchase  hay  and  mixed  feed 
and  to  make  it  available  to  livestock 
that  are  in  need  due  to  sudden  disaster 
on  a  temporary  basis.  This  hay  and 
mixed  feed  would  be  furnished  without 
charge  to  livestock  that  are  stranded  or 
whose  ownership  is  unknown  or  uncer- 
tain because  of  such  a  disaster.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  purchase 
and  feed  this  hay  and  other  mixed  feed 
without  the  necessity  of  a  declaration  of 
major  disaster  from  the  President  and 
without  negotiations  with  the  OEP. 


BIPARTISAN  STUDY  OF  THE  POV- 
ERTY PROGRAM:  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr    TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint 


resolution  that  would  establish  a  bipar- 
tisan Economic  Opportunity  Commission 
to  study  the  many  aspects  of  the  poverty 
program  and  determine  the  degree  to 
which  State  and  local  public  agencies 
participate  in  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties. The  measure  places  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  community  action  pro- 
grams and  the  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween local  public  agencies  and  commu- 
nity action  agencies  £ind  the  policy  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  to  encourage 
local  participation  and  cooperation.  An- 
other speciflc  area  of  the  study  will  be 
the  proper  role  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
administration  of  antlpoverty  programs. 

The  Commission  itself  is  to  consist  of 
12  members,  four  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  private  life;  four  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  from 
the  Senate,  and  two  from  private  life; 
and  four  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
two  from  the  House,  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life.  The  appointments  in  each 
category  are  to  be  evenly  divided  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  parties. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  a  bi- 
partisan study  of  this  controversial  pro- 
gram and  I  stress  the  bipartisanship  of 
the  Commission,  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  the  facts  before  us  in  order  that  the 
further  activities  of  the  poverty  program 
may  be  judiciously  considered.  I  have 
heard  it  often  said  In  defense  of  the  pro- 
gram that  perhaps  no  other  new  concept 
in  our  Nation's  history  has  been  more 
studied  and  investigated.  This  is  most 
probably  true;  however,  in  the  main  such 
studies  have  been  conducted  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  itself.  We  need 
an  objective  Inquiry  into  these  activi- 
ties to  give  us  an  unbiased  account  of 
this  entire  field  of  operation. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  is  quite 
clear;  we  are  constantly  hearing  charge.s 
that  the  entire  program  is  beinp 
carried  out  in  a  most  inefficient  man- 
ner; these  charges  are  answered  by 
claims  that  this  is  not  so.  The  only  thing 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  been  able 
to  rely  on  thus  far  is  the  studies  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Self-introspec- 
tion on  the  part  of  poverty  program  of- 
ficials will  not  suffice. 

The  results  of  this  Commission's  work, 
called  for  in  my  proposal,  can  only  be 
beneficial  to  the  Nation.  If  it  Is  proven 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  other  agencies  are  now  per- 
forming their  functions  well,  then  pub- 
lic confidence,  which  is  badly  shaken, 
can  be  restored.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  found  that  the  program  Is  bein^: 
run  badly,  as  is  feared  by  many,  then  we 
in  the  Congress  could  correct  these  in- 
equities and  help  the  program  to  achieve 
direction  and  real  meaning  for  the  Na- 
tion's poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  act  swiftly  on  this  matter.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  see  that  any  money  spent  by  thl.'; 
Government  is  money  well  spent  and  not 
merely  used  as  a  political  tool.  Confi- 
dence in  our  Federal  programs  must  be 
maintained. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  118)  to 
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establish  a  Commission  to  study  the  pov- 
erty program.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 

JOINT  RESOLUTION.  1968— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.  420 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
MuNDT  (amendment  No.  419»  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  888,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

•  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  which  appears  imder  a  sepa- 
rate heading.! 

AMENDMENT  NO.   421 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res. 
8881  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.  > 

.\MENDMENT    NO.   422 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  888,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Allott. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  !Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydincs],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2419)  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  cargo  con- 
tainer vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CORRECTION    OF    COSPONSORSHIP 
OF   BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
19,  1967,  an  error  was  made  in  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  the  Record 
in  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2467.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  consent  be  withdrawn 
and  that,  at  its  next  printing,  their 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2463 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  so  as  to  eliminate  there- 
from certain  provisions  which  deny  hos- 
pital insurance  benefits  to  certain  in- 


dividuals otherwise  eligible  therefor  be- 
cause of  their  membership  in  certain 
subversive  organizations  or  their  prior 
conviction  of  crimes  involving  subversive 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHY  NOT  HEED  THE  VIEWS  AND 
ADVICE  OF  GENERALS  BRADLEY. 
GAVIN.  AND  RIDGWAY? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  was  one  of  the 
very  great  commanders  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  w^as  a  humble  major  in  our 
Army  overseas,  and  he  was  my  com- 
manding officer.  Later,  General  Ridg- 
way became  commander  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  following  the 
dismissal  of  General  MacArthur.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  When  holding  hearings  in 
August  on  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  did  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  invite  him  to  appear  as 
a  witness?  It  did  not. 

General  Ridgway  is  one  of  our  most 
experienced  and  outstanding  militarj' 
leaders.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  his  views 
regarding  the  involvement  by  President 
Johnson  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
soldiers  in  a  ground  war  in  Vietnam  coin- 
cide with  the  expressed  views  of  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  one  of  our  greatest  World 
War  II  field  commanders  and  a  former 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  of  Gren.  James  Gavin, 
former  Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations  of 
the  Army.  General  Gavin,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  strategic  think- 
ers of  our  Army  and  is  a  former  Am- 
bassador to  France.  Surely,  these  great 
generals  and  their  convictions  that  we 
are  waging  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong 
place  and  at  the  wrong  time  and  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  North  Vietnam 
and  in  South  Vietnam  adds  up  to  the 
gravest  mistake  that  any  U.S.  President 
ever  made  should  not  and  cannot  be  dis- 
missed lightly.  Their  views  certainly 
should  be  considered. 

Would  any  sane  man  claim  that  Walt 
Rostow  has  had  as  much  on-the-job 
training  as  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway,  for 
example?  Could  Dean  Rusk  wave  off 
with  stern  disdain  that  his  knowledge 
and  his  judgment  are  superior  to  the 
knowledge,  judrment,  and  the  sound  ex- 
perience of  Generals  Ridgway.  Gavin, 
and  Bradley?  At  that,  this  list  of  gen- 
erals, who  were  heroes  and  great  leaders 
in  World  War  II  and  who  are  utterly 
opposed  to  our  Vietnam  involvement. 
could  be  corisiderably  expanded,  as 
numerous  other  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable retired  generals  and  admirals 


consider  our  Vietnam  involvement  a 
horrible  blunder. 

Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  months  ago 
publicly  endorsed  retired  Gen.  James 
Gavin's  advice  that  we  should  imme- 
diately cease  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, that  we  should  stop  that  bombing 
without  attaching  any  conditions,  and 
then  withdraw  our  Armed  Forces  to 
coastal  enclaves  such  as  Saigon  and 
Cam  Ranli  Bay  and  other  Guantanamo- 
like  bases  where  our  forces  would  have 
the  cover  of  our  alrpower  and  the  sup- 
port of  our  1st  and  7th  Fleets.  These  gen- 
erals are  deeply  dismayed,  and  they  are 
perplexed  and  dumbfounded  over  the 
militarj'  course  the  leaders  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  our  Government  have 
been  taking  in  Vietnam. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  General  Ridgway 
also  responded  immediately  to  criticism 
of  the  enclave  tactic.  He  said  we  have 
been  and  are  engaged  in  an  enclave  war 
in  Vietnam.  He  said  this  would  continue 
to  be  the  situation  until  and  unless  this 
administration  undertook  a  foolhardj' 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by  our  ground 
forces.  Unthinkable  as  that  should  seem 
to  any  sane-minded  American,  we  hear 
more  and  more  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
a  land  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by 
our  forces  and  by  the  friendly  forces,  so- 
called,  of  South  Vietnam — although.  I 
may  say  parenthetically,  they  are  too 
friendly  to  fight  even  on  their  own  soil 
In  South  Vietnam,  where  they  do  no 
fighting,  let  alone  to  fight  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

General  Ridgway  is  the  author  of  a 
book  on  the  Korean  war,  recently  pub- 
lished, and  in  that  t>ook  he  makes  It 
crystal  clear  that  he  is  dismayed  by  and 
opposed  to  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam civil  war.  Furthermore,  he  is  appre- 
hensive at  the  sound  of  voices  such  as 
Dean  Rusk's,  or  as  he  stated: 

Influential  voices  assuring  us  that  China 
would  not  dare  make  a  move  against  us. 

He  expresses  wonderment  and  doubt 
that  our  mllitarj'  planners  could  be  lulled 
by  faulty  reading  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  mind. 

It  is  evident  he  has  an  acute  recollec- 
tion that  his  then  commanding  officer  in 
the  Korean  fighting,  General  MacArthur, 
ignored  the  intelligence  furnished  him  by 
our  Air  Force  that  the  Chinese  had  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  their 
armed  forces  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Yalu  and  were  about  to  invade  North 
Korea  (General  MacArthur  scornfully 
disregarded  the  Air  Force  intelligence 
and  accepted  the  intelligence  and  corifl- 
dent  assurances  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  of  the  Army  that 
our  troops  could  safely  advance  north- 
ward in  North  Korea  to  the  Yalu.  and 
that  the  Chinese  would  not  cross  the 
Yalu  and  attack. 
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General  MacArthur  was  so  deceived  by 
the  CIA  and  Army  Intelligence,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  war  in  Korea  had  been 
won  and  the  boys  would  be  home  by 
Christmas.  The  next  day  the  Chinese  at- 
tacked. MacArthur's  two  armies  were 
caught  in  the  strategically  unsoimd  posi- 
tion of  having  a  mountain  range  cutting 
his  forces  in  two.  The  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  were  hurled  back  and  we  Ameri- 
cans suffered  thousands  of  casualties  in 
the  terrible  days  and  nights  of  fighting 
that  followed. 

General  Ridgway  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  although  we  Ameri- 
cans controlled  the  air  over  the  entire 
Korean  peninsula,  General  MacArthur 
acknowledged  our  inability  to  isolate  the 
battle  area  by  air  bombardment  and  our 
inability  to  choke  off  the  flow  of  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  to  the  south 
from  North  Korea.  General  Ridgway 
stated  in  Vietnam  results  have  repeated 
this  lesson.  Rails  and  bridges  are  re- 
paired and  functioning  within  a  few  days 
of  a  bomb  attack.  Infiltration  routes  have 
not  been  cut  off.  Yet,  there  is  more  and 
more  clamor  for  saturation  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  cut  off 
North  Vietnam  from  the  south.  He  says 
that  effort  is  bound  to  fail. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  to  General  Ridg- 
way that  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk  are  intent  on  total  victory  in 
Vietnam  and  not  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment. This  means  an  all-out  war.  CJen- 
eral  Ridgway  believes,  and  he  states: 

The  ending  of  an  all-out  war  In  these 
times  Is  beyond  imagining  ...  It  may  mean 
the  turning  back  of  civilization  by  several 
thousand  years,  with  no  one  left  capable  of 
signalling  the  victory. 

It  is  said  that  President  Johnson, 
more  than  any  other  President,  has  a 
fine  habit  of  telephoning  to  secure  a  con- 
sensus, or  in  other  words,  the  benefit  of 
the  views  and  advice  of  those  he  calls.  It 
seems  strange  indeed  that  apparently  he 
has  never  telephoned  General  Ridgway. 
General  Ridgway  was  asked  this  very- 
question.  He  responded  quietly,  "No,  I 
haven't  been  in  Wsishlngton  lately." 

This  question  and  answer  were  of  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Since  that 
time  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
young  men  and  the  best  trained  and  best 
equipped  ever  fielded  by  any  nation  for 
war  have  been  killed  or  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam. The  hour  is  late,  but  it  is  not  too 
late.  I  urge  that  our  President  seek  the 
advice  of  Generals  Ridgway.  Bradley, 
and  Gavin.  It  would  be  well.  too.  were 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  to  call  these 
three  generals  into  an  executive  or  pub- 
lic session  of  the  subcommittee  to  learn 
and  benefit  from  their  experience,  ex- 
pertise, training,  and  knowledge. 


SIMCHATH  TORAH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
nearness  of  Slmchath  Torah,  the  Jew- 
ish holiday,  reminds  of  the  great  asset 
to  all  who  love  freedom  that  those  of 
Jewish  extraction  and  faith  have  been. 

One  can  point  to  their  service  and 
devotion  in  government  at  all  levels. 
Their  faith  and  practice  of  democratic 


principles.  Their  understanding  and 
leadership  in  science,  medicine,  and  the 
arts.  Their  total  commitment  to  free- 
dom around  the  globe. 

These  qualities  remain  largely  imused, 
frustrated,  and  unfulfilled  in  Commu- 
nist lands,  led  by  Russia. 

Russia  stubbornly  refuses  to  let  them 
leave  but  gives  them  little  incentive  to 
stay.  Responsible  positions  In  govern- 
ment are  denied  them.  Synagogue  doors 
are  closing.  Yiddish  schools  are  no  more. 
Jewish  works  are  not  published.  Jewish 
spirits  have  been  dimmed. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  handful  of 
people.  There  are  roughly  3  million  per- 
sons of  Jewish  extraction  in  Russia. 

Certainly  their  brothers  throughout 
the  world  grieve  for  them.  But  they  are 
not  alone.  The  rest  of  us  grieve  too. 

Our  free  world  could  use  this  talent, 
and  this  spirit  and  awaits  the  day  when 
Russia  either  stops  this  oppression  or 
lets  those  of  Jewish  extraction  rejoin 
their  fellow  freemen. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  FISH  EXPOSI- 
TION—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
KENNEDY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  going  up  to  Boston  this 
past  week  to  participate  in  the  First 
American  Fish  Exposition,  sponsored  by 
the  Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Davis  Taylor,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Globe,  was  president  of  the 
exposition,  and  Boston  attorney,  Mr. 
Richard  Sullivan,  was  executive  director. 

Unlike  many  boat  shows  and  exposi- 
tions I  have  attended  over  the  years,  this 
one  was  dedicated  entirely  to  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  was  an  event  of  consequence  and 
a  tribute  to  the  sponsors  and  those  who 
participated. 

I  was  particularly  proud,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  number  of  firms  from  my 
own  home  State  who  felt  that  this  gath- 
ering of  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
was  important  enough  to  travel  them- 
selves and  bring  their  exhibits  the  great 
distance  necessary  to  be  present.  To  me 
it  was  important  that  our  Pacific  coast 
people — manufacturers,  suppliers,  and 
fishermen — were  joining  with  those  on 
the  Atlantic  to  make  the  exposition  a 
success. 

On  Friday  evening  a  banquet  was  held 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
made  an  address  on  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  rebirth  for  America's  fishing  in- 
dustry, a  subject  and  theme  upon  which 
I  have  often  risen  to  discuss  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  Senator  Kennedy's  re- 
marks were  well  received  by  those  pres- 
ent and  I  am  confident  that  he  made  a 
contribution  toward  unity  within  the 
fishing  Industry  which  is  sorely  needed. 

Although  we  appeared  on  different 
days  at  this  first  exposition  and  had 
no  contact  as  to  subject,  it  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  significant  to 
me  that  the  themes  we  presented  were 
unusually  similar.  It  was  with  extreme 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Friday  banquet  when  Senator  Kennedy 
presented  his  program,  but  in  studying 
his  message  I  am  pleased  that  we  enjoy 
a  dedication  of  common  purpxjse  toward 


helping  the  fishing  people  and  industry, 
which  I  refer  to  as  "America's  First." 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  of  the  need  for 
unity,  and  before  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  may  I  emphasize 
his  closing  statement.  Senator  Kennedy 
said — and  the  statement  is  a  clear  legacy 
to  America's  commercial  fishermen,  At- 
lantic. Pacific,  gulf,  or  w'herever — of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy: 

There  must  be  a  national  voice,  speaking 
clearly  for  the  fishing  Industry.  For  only  In 
this  way  will  the  Industry's  future  be  proud 
of  Its  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Kennedys  speech  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  'Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  speech  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  is  as  follows: 

A  Program  for  the  FtrruRE  or  the 
American  Pishing  Industrt 
(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Ke:nnedy  before  the 
American  Commerchil  Pishing  Exposition, 
Boston,  Mass..  October  13.  1967) 
In  recent  times — most  strongly  In  the  last 
twenty    years — the    tides    of    fortune    have 
turned  against  the  American  fishing  industry. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

In  1948,  U.S.  fishermen  caught  about  4.5 
billion  pounds  of  fish,  and  In  1966  caught 
about  4.3  billion  pounds.  In  1948,  this  catch 
supplied  80  per  cent  of  the  fish  eaten  In  this 
country;  in  1966.  It  supplied  only  about  40 
per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  has 
grown  to  become  the  world's  foremost  Im- 
jxjrter  of  fish  and  fish  products,  at  an  annual 
value  of  nearly  $750  million.  These  are  not 
statistics  of  a  growing  Industry — they  are 
statistics  of  an  Indusrtry  lying  dormant  In 
the  face  of  determined  foreign  competition. 

A  1966  survey  of  the  U.S.  commercial  fish- 
ing fleet  showed  that,  of  the  nearly  14,000 
documented  vessels,  the  average  age  was 
twenty  years,  the  average  length  less  than 
70  feet.  92  per  cent  had  no  refrigeration  fa- 
cilities, 84  per  cent  did  not  have  hydraulic 
winches,  77  per  cent  did  not  have  radio  di- 
rection finders,  and  48  per  cent  did  not  have 
radio-telephones.  These  are  not  statistics  of 
a  modern  fleet — they  are  statistics  of  an  ob- 
solete, outmoded  fleet  whose  owners  are 
unable  to  finance  the  high  costs  of  modern- 
ization. 

The  yearly  per  capita  u.se  of  fish  for  the 
table  In  the  United  States  Is  10.5  pounds: 
for  beef  the  per  capita  use  Is  104  pounds; 
for  pork  It  Is  58  pounds  and  for  chicken 
36  pounds.  These  are  not  statistics  of  an  In- 
dustry which  aggressively  markets  Its  prod- 
ucts— they  are  the  statistics  of  an  Industry 
which  lacks  the  power  that  organization 
brings. 

In  1963  the  Russians  caught  50  million 
pounds  of  flsh  In  waters  off  the  coast  of 
New  England;  In  1964  they  caught  165  mil- 
lion pounds.  In  1964,  landings  at  the  Boston 
Pish  Pier  totaled  106  million  pounds:  In 
1966.  they  totaled  only  89  million  pounds. 
These  statistics  tell  the  story  of  one  nation 
l>ent  hard  upon  expanding  Its  fishing  Indus- 
try, and  of  another  nation  letting  It  die. 

These  indicators  of  how  far  from  Its  peak 
our  domestic  Industry  has  fallen  may  be  a 
cause  of  alarm.  But  they  should  not  bring 
a  feeling  of  hopelessness. 

For  there  Is  hope.  We  have  the  knowledge. 
We  have  the  means.  We  have  the  desire.  We 
have  the  dedication. 

What  we  need  Is  a  program  and  a  deter- 
mination to  bring  about  the  rebirth  of  the 
American  commercial  fishing  Industry. 

This  kind  of  rebirth  Is  essential.  It  can 
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mean  new  jobs  to  fishermen  and  processors. 
It  can  mean  new  orders  to  shipyards  and 
suppliers.  It  can  mean  the  rebuilding  of  our 
port  facilities.  It  can  mean  more  and  better 
food  to  the  hungry  people  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  world.  It  can  mean  added 
tax  revenues  for  our  hard-pressed  munici- 
palities. 

And  It  can  mean  that  the  faded  reputa- 
tion of  the  American  fishing  Industry  can  be 
restored — a  reputation  which  dates  from  the 
time  when  the  swift  schooners  of  Gloucester 
marked  the  crest  of  world  fishing  ability  and 
knowledge. 

A  program  to  bring  about  the  rebirth  of 
the  American  Commercial  fishing  industry 
must  focus  on  each  link  of  the  chain  sus- 
taliUng  the  Industry — the  fish,  the  fisher- 
men, the  processors  .ind  the  marketers.  Each 
link  is  necessary  to  a  sound  Industry  and 
overlooking  any  of  the  four  can  be  fatal  to 
our  success. 

I  propose  a  10-polnt  program  for  the  re- 
birth of  the  Industry. 

THE  nsH 

The  waters  where  flsh  breed  and  feed  must 
be  protected  from  destruction,  and  the  fish 
stocks  themselves  must  be  protected  from 
the  dangerous  pressures  of  overfishing. 

First,  estuaries.  If  any  single  place  can  be 
called  the  cradle  of  the  world's  fish,  It  Is 
estuaries,  where  fresh  and  salt  waters  meet. 
But  In  the  last  ten  years,  more  than  55.000 
acres  of  estuaries  on  the  East  Coast  of  the 
U.S.  alone  have  been  filled  in,  dredged  out, 
or  ruined.  With  the  dlBapi>earance  of  each 
acre  goes  a  storehouse  of  food  for  fish  and 
shellfish,  and  a  place  where  most  fish  spend 
a  part  of  their  life  cycles.  The  catch  of  sea- 
food which  Is  dependent  on  estuaries 
amounts  to  nearly  four  billion  pounds  a  year, 
and  brings  over  $300  million  annually  to 
fishermen  Early  this  year  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
S.  695.  to  give  the  Interior  Department  au- 
thority to  protect  vital  estuaries  from  de- 
struction. The  House  Is  nearlng  completion 
of  Its  work  on  a  similar  bill,  H  R.  25,  and  I 
am  confident  the  Senate  will  act  this  session 
on  a  companion  measure.  This  Is  a  vitally  Im- 
portant measure  for  the  fishing  Industry, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  Its  members  will  be 
energetic  In  supporting  It. 

Second,  the  Anadromous  Plsh  Conserva- 
tion Act,  We  must  continue  our  efforts  under 
this  Act  and  continue  to  protect  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  of  those  fish  which  are  boni. 
spawn  and  die  in  fresh  water,  but  who  ma- 
ture In  the  salt  water.  The  salmon,  the  her- 
ring— these  flsh  are  vital  to  American  fisher- 
men, and  they  and  others  must  be  protected. 
I  win  propose  legislation  next  year  to 
.strengthen  this  act. 

Third.  International  agreements.  We  must 
be  very  aggressive  In  seeking  mutual  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  on  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  over-fishing  and  the 
consequent  depletion  of  fish  stocks.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  an  agreement  with  Russia 
on  limiting  the  size  of  vessels  her  fishermen 
use  In  the  waters  off  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  also  on  their  fishing  In  certain  areas 
technically  beyond  the  12-mlle  Jurisdiction 
of  the  USA  delegation  from  the  US  will 
travel  to  Russia  on  November  13,  as  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  mentioned  on  Wednesday,  for 
the  final  phase  of  negotiations  on  similar 
matters  for  the  waters  off  the  Northeastern 
states — the  Grand  Banks,  Georges  Bank, 
Stellwagen  Bank,  Nantucket  Shoals,  and 
others.  Senator  Magnuson  also  discussed 
In  detail  the  need  to  construct  Interna- 
tional agreements  on  the  annual  catch  of 
various  species,  and  I  subscribe  fully  to  the 
need  both  for  the  agreements  themselves 
-ind,  even  more  lmp»ortant.  for  an  effective 
policing  machinery. 

Fojtrth.  the  fishing  grounds.  We  all  know 
of  the  disastrous  effects  on  flsh  of  xislng  ex- 
plosives for  ofT-shore  oil  exploration.  We  all 
know  of  the  thousands  of  nets  torn   when 


snagged  on  underwater  refuse.  We  all  know 
of  men  Injured  or  killed  when  unexploded 
bombs  dragged  up  In  nets  suddenly  explode. 
And  we  all  know  of  the  sludge,  garbage  and 
other  wastes  and  refuse  dumped  Into  the 
sea.  We  continue  to  dump  refiise  Into  the 
ocean  at  the  risk  of  ruining  forever  the  fish- 
ing grounds  themselves  and  the  fish  which 
use  them. 

The  Marine  Sanctuaries  Study  Act  of  1967, 
S.  2415,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  survey 
and  study  which  specific  underwater  areas 
should  be  preserved  and  protected  from  ex- 
ploitation or  dumping.  If  passed,  this  would 
help  guarantee  that  our  prime  fishing 
grounds  are  not  destroyed  or  forever  dam- 
aged, but  continue  to  produce  the  fish  they 
always  have. 

Fifth,  research.  We  must  continue  oui 
basic  research  into  flsh  spawning,  migration, 
feeding  habits  and  resilience  to  heavy  fish- 
ing. The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Sea  Grant 
Colleges,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research — all 
these  and  more  are  financing  studies  in  this 
field,  and  they  are  increasing  our  fund  of 
knowledge  daily.  Last  year's  creation  of  the 
Cabinet-level  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  will  mean  that  for  the  first  time 
the  various  research  programs  will  be  closely 
coordinated,  and  this  can  only  mean  better 
information  for  the  fishing  industry.  I  will 
request  of  this  Council  that  a  mechanism  be 
set  up  whereby  the  members  of  the  fishing 
industry  themselves  will  have  a  voice  In  what 
research  that  is  done. 

In  short,  there  are  a  few  existing  efforts 
aimed  at  protecting  the  waters  and  the  flsh 
underway,  but  they  need  to  be  both  expanded 
and  supplemented  by  measures  presently 
pending  in  Congress 

THT  fishermen 

Sixth,  the  fishing  fleet.  On  September  18th 
of  tills  year,  I  Introduced,  as  part  of  the 
proposed  Fisheries  Development  Act  of  1967, 
an  amendment  to  the  Pishing  Vessel  Con- 
struction Subsidy  Act  of  1964.  My  amend- 
ment would  change  the  subsidy  rate  for 
construction  of  new  fishing  vessels  to  a  flat 
50  per  cent,  and  eliminate  time-consuming 
paperwork  involved  in  obtaining  compara- 
tive bids  from  foreign  shipyards.  This  can 
eliminate  the  bottleneck  in  the  program,  a 
bottleneck  which  is  clear  in  its  statistics: 
from  December,  1964,  through  June,  1967, 
only  55  subsidy  applications  were  approved 
and  only  22  contracts  were  actually  let.  This 
program  activity  is  far  too  small  to  have  any 
major  impact  on  our  outmoded  fishing  fleet, 
and  It  Is  the  reason  I  believe  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram must  be  amended.  Furthermore.  I  will 
introduce  legislation  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  more  favorable  loan  terms 
under  the  Fisheries  Loan  Program. 

Seventh,  the  fishermen.  Another  provision 
of  the  Fisheries  Development  Act  would  cre- 
ate a  Fisheries  Extension  Service  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries.  This  extension 
service  could  prove  a  milestone  In  the  devel- 
opment of  modem  capabilities  in  America's 
fishermen,  just  as  the  extension  service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  for  Amer- 
ica's farmers.  Vast  amounts  of  information 
on  fishing  techniques,  currents,  bottom  ty- 
pography, and  so  forth  are  generated  by  the 
more  than  twenty  government  agencies  in- 
volved in  oceanography,  but  they  are  not 
correlated  or  gathered  in  any  single  loca- 
tion. This  Is  where  an  extension  service  would 
be  useful — It  would  provide  the  means  for 
a  port  extension  officer,  or  teams  of  port  ex- 
tension officers,  to  brief  fishermen  on  new 
developments. 

A  companion  to  this  extension  service,  also 
provided  for  In  the  Fisheries  Development 
Act,  Is  a  program  of  Federal  technical  assist- 
ance grants.  These  grants  should  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  new  technology  by 


financing  the  purchase  and  demonstration  of 
advanced  equipment. 

Eighth,  state  laws.  Presently,  regulation  of 
the  fisheries  Is  governed  by  a  welter  of  over- 
lapping and  contradictory  state  laws,  which 
were  in  many  cases  developed  years  ago  and 
never  brought  up-to-date.  The  Fisheries  De- 
velopment Act  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  state  laws  and  regulations,  designed 
to  give  us  the  information  we  need  to  proceed 
to  a  common  sense.  Instead  of  haphazard, 
regulation  of  the  flsherlee. 

In  short,  we  need  to  overhaul  what  little 
machinery  we  have  to  help  the  individual 
fisherman  increase  his  knowledge  and  his 
capabilities,  through  education,  and  to  up- 
grade his  ship,  through  assisting  m  construc- 
tion costs. 

THE    PROCESSORS    ANT)    MARKETERS 

Fishermen  can  bring  their  catch  to  the 
pier,  and  the  catch  can  be  unloaded — but 
there  mtist  be  a  major  new  effort  to  develop 
a  national  marketing  campaign  for  fish  and 
fisheries'  products  if  the  rebirth  of  the  In- 
dustry is  to  reach  its  potential. 

Ninth,  cooperatives  and  marketing  agree- 
ments. Under  Title  II  of  the  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Act,  fishermen  and  fish  processors 
would  be  encouraged  to  band  together  in  vol- 
untary, dues-paying  organizations  for  the 
joint  advertising  of  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts, and  would  be  exempted  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  If  they  did  so.  Similar  legislation 
exists  for  farmers,  and  it  Is,  to  my  mind,  one 
reason  why  the  agriculture  industry's  per- 
formance in  marketing  has  far  outstripped 
the  fishing  industry's. 

Formation  of  cooperatives  and  marketing 
groups  has  proceeded  faster  on  the  West  and 
Gulf  Coasts  than  on  the  East  Coast.  This  may 
refiect  only  the  traditional  individualism  of 
the  Yankee,  but  It  htirts  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  Northeast,  and  I  -urge  my  fellow  Yan- 
kees to  follow  In  the  steps  of  their  Southern 
and  Western  colleagues.  As  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  pointed  out.  only  10  per 
cent  of  American  fishermen  belong  to  co- 
op>eratives,  but  they  produce  20  per  cent  of 
the  marketed  seafood. 

Tenth,  fish  protein  concentrate.  Another 
Important  step  for  the  processors  and  mar- 
keters of  flsh  is  the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts. Main  among  these  mtist  be  flsh  protein 
concentrate,  which  can  create  a  whole  new 
processing  industry  as  well  as  open  up  whole 
new  markets.  Last  year  the  Congress  author- 
ized funds  for  the  construction  of  one  and 
the  leasing  of  another  plant  for  the  commer- 
cial production  of  FPC.  These  plants  when 
operational,  can  be  dramatic  evidence  of  what 
FTC  will  mean  to  the  indtistry  and  to  the 
consumer. 

In  August  I  proposed  an  Amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Aid  bill  which  authorized  $2.5 
million  to  encourage  the  use  of  FPC  In  the 
developing  nations  of  the  ■world.  SpeclflcaJly, 
the  Amendment,  which  passed  the  Senate 
August  16  and  the  House  a  week  later,  would 
provide  lor  diet  Introduction  studies  and 
demonstration  feeding  programs  in  Asia.  In 
Latin  America,  and  In  Africa.  In  the  short 
run.  the  Amendment  will  mean  that  AID 
will  purchase  $1  million  worth  of  FPC  on  the 
American  market,  and  will  Include  FPC  In 
food  shipments  overseas  In  the  long  run, 
wide-spread  use  of  FPC  In  our  foreign  aid 
program  could  help  transform  the  fishing  In- 
dustry, by  providing  a  market  for  flsh  now 
discarded.  This  would  mean  work  all  year, 
without  seasonal  fluctuation,  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  fisheries  resources,  by  providing  a 
wider  range  of  useful  species. 

But  we  must  do  more  research  Into  the 
means  of  producing  FPC  if  we  are  ever  to 
realize  Its  full  potential.  Another  provision 
of  the  Fisheries  Development  Act  would  In- 
crease the  funds  available  for  research  and 
development  into  the  means  of  reducing 
whole  fish  to  FPC.  research  which  Is  b£idly 
needed  and   which   should   proceed   quickly. 
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Presently,  only  one  prxjcess  of  the  three  basic 
types — physical,  biological  and  chemical — Is 
approved,  but  I  beUeve  this  to  be  only  a  tem- 
porary situation.  When  one  looks  at  the 
■world's  race  against  the  clock  of  hunger,  one 
come«  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  we 
should  be  doing,  today,  all  the  research  we 
can  so  that  when  our  budgetary  restraints 
are  less  severe  we  could  move  swiftly  Into 
the  production  of  this  Invaluable  substance. 

In  short,  we  must  urge  our  processors  and 
marketers  to  take  advantage  of  the  strength 
of  unity  and  the  power  of  new  products. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  consumer  re- 
spond to  fisheries  products  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  he  doee  to  agricultural 
products. 

The  ten  specific  points  I  have  Just  cited 
can  provide  the  nucleus  of  a  program  for  the 
rebirth  of  the  fishing  Industry,  but  they  will 
do  so  only  If  the  voices  of  the  Industry — of 
the  fishermen,  of  the  processors,  of  the  un- 
ions, of  the  management,  and  of  the  mar- 
keters— are  beard  In  Congress  in  favor  of 
them. 

At  present,  the  National  PMsherles  Institute 
speaks  as  a  national  voice  for  the  Industry-, 
but  It  cannot  do  so  with  the  authority  or 
decisiveness  of  some  other  national  organiza- 
tions. The  reason  la  plain:  The  industry  has 
never  thought  It  needed  a  powerful,  unified 
voice.  I  would  like  to  take  Issue  with  this 
complacency  by  citing  a  few  examples  of  Its 
result. 

Many  U.S.  fishermen  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  lmp)ort  quotas  on  groundflsh.  But 
the  Importers,  also  members  of  the  fish  In- 
dustry, are  ag&lnst  quotas  because  It  would 
deprive  them  of  their  livelihoods.  Similarly, 
New  England  ground  fishermen  were  In  favor 
of  extending  the  territorial  fishing  limit  from 
three  to  twelve  miles  In  196C.  while  their 
colleagues  In  the  OviU  of  Mexico  and  on  the 
Southern  West  Coast  were  not.  fearing  re- 
prisals from  foreign  goverrunents  whose  shore 
waters  they  fished.  The  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing priorities  among  these  conflicting  po- 
altioziB  wotild  greatly  eaae  If  there  w«re  a 
single,  national  voice  for  the  industry. 

Further.  I  think  the  formation  and  opera- 
tion of  such  a  national  aasoclatlon  would 
have  an  Immediate  effect  on  the  programs 
available  to  help  the  fishing  Industry  and 
on  the  funds  available  under  these  programs. 
I  urge  all  members  from  all  parta  of  the  in- 
dustry to  resolve  their  differences,  and  to 
Join  forces  In  the  common  cause — for  the 
cause  Itself  Is  too  important  to  be  stalled  by 
small  differences. 

A  last  area  I  would  like  to  discuss  Is  the 
troublesome  one  of  Import  restrictions.  The 
figures  do  Indeed  show  a  steep  rise  in  im- 
ports, as  Senator  Magnuson  explored  In 
depth  on  Wednesday.  And  they  show  specific 
Instances  in  which  fishermen  and  businesses 
have  been  hurt  by  the  Imports.  It  Is  small 
wonder,  then,  that  sentiment  in  the  indus- 
try favors  broad  restrictions  on  Imports  of 
foreign  fish  and  fish  products. 

It  Is  my  own  feeling  that  we  should  take 
thie  step  only  as  a  last  report  I  beUeve  that 
we.  as  a  nation,  can  compete  equally  with 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  provided  that 
our  equipment  is  up-to-date  and  efiBclent. 
That  Is  why  the  thrust  of  my  efforts  has 
been  to  develop  programs  of  assistance  for 
the  development  of  a  vigorous  Industry,  for 
the  introduction  of  new  techniques,  and  for 
the  construction  of  new  vessels.  I  believe  in 
the  strengths  of  American  Industry  and  en- 
terprise, and  believe  that  If  our  commercial 
fishing  Industry  Is  reborn  that  we  will  re- 
capture the  business  our  fishermen  have  now 
lost  to  foreign  competition. 

But  because  there  Is  a  long  lead-time  in- 
volved In  reconstructing  our  fleets  and  un- 
dertaking a  large  program  of  public  educa- 
tion, there  may  well  be  a  need  for  a  bill  of 
the  type  Introduced  by  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  to  limit  groundflsh  Imports. 


In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  need 
for  a  regeneration  of  the  fishing  Industry  as 
a  whole  should  transcend  the  needs  of  the 
component  parts,  and  that  only  through  a 
strong  national  association  can  the  program 
be  enacted. 

The  first  Chapter  of  the  Bible  admonishes 
man  to  "have  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  the 
sea."  But  we  never  will,  so  long  as  our  ships 
are  outmoded  and  our  knowledge  slight.  We 
must  put  our  knowledge  and  our  capabilities 
to  work,  as  we  never  have  before. 

There  must  be  a  national  voice,  speaking 
clearly  for  the  fishing  Industry.  For  only  in 
this  way  will  the  industry's  future  be  as 
proud  as  its  past. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY 
SHOULD  BE  TREATED  WITH 
RESPECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  mail  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  WTOP  editorial  by  Jack  Jurey 
which  I  thinlc  is  wortliy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Jurey,  in  a  few  words, 
compresses  a  lot  of  meaning  in  what  he 
has  to  say.  In  part,  he  says: 

President  Johnson,  for  one,  doesn't  de- 
serve the  cruel  things  said  about  him  the 
last  couple  of  days. 

I  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
vilification  and  obscenities  which  have 
been  hurled  in  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  scorn  heaped  on  the  Pres- 
ident, the  demonstrations  against  Lady 
Bird  and  other  acts  which  I  think  are 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  people  who 
have  the  right  to  redress  differences 
through  petition  and  the  ballot  box.  It 
is  my  very  strong  belief  that  the  right 
of  dissent  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution should  always  be  allowed,  but 
that  right  does  not  entail  license,  an- 
archy, or  a  breaking  of  the  law. 

Insofar  as  the  Office  of  the  Presidency 
is  concerned,  it  should  be  treated  with 
respect  and  courtesy,  and  that  applies 
to  the  individual  who  happens  to  hold  it 
at  a  given  time.  In  other  words,  all  Pres- 
idents, who  only  hold  the  ofiBce  tempo- 
rarily, should  be  entitled  to  the  respect 
which  the  permanent  OfQce  of  the  Presi- 
dency calls  for  and  is  entitled  to. 

The  President  is  trying  as  hard  as  he 
knows  how  to  find  an  honorable  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  Vietnam.  He  has  not  succeeded 
to  date  but  that  does  not  mean  his  efforts 
will  diminish.  'We  may  sigree  or  disagree 
with  him.  but  certainly  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  seeking  an 
honorable  way  out;  that  he  will  continue 
to  do  so;  and  that,  in  so  doing,  he  is  rep- 
resenting the  will  and  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  no  matter 
how  they  may  be  designated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  previously  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Demonstration  as  an  Abcument 

This  is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

The  United  States  Is  a  country  built  on  the 
principle  that  the  more  people  argue  about 
public  is8ue«,  the  more  Informed  their  final 
decisions  are  likely  to  be,  What  we  saw  here 
In  Washington  over  the  weekend  In  the 
peace  demonstration  was  a  kind  of  argument 
conducted   for  the   most  pert   with   dignity 


and  wltlUn  the  limits  of  the  law.  Of  course, 
among  the  many  thousands  who  assembled 
there  was  a  core  of  people  Intent  on  making 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  trouble  Itselt.  This 
minority  got  In  a  few  licks  at  the  Pentagon. 
was  restrained  and  eventually  dispersed. 
Those  militants  didn't  achieve  anything; 
their  only  result  was  to  tend  to  discredit 
the  whole  protest  effort 

Now  that  it's  all  over,  what's  been  proved.' 
Not  very  much,  we  think,  that  wasn't  known 
before.  Very  few  wars  are  popular  and  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  more  unf>opular  than  most. 
It  is  inconclusive,  bloody  and  apparently 
Interminable  The  premises  on  which  it  is 
being  fought  can  be  subjected  to  severe  in- 
tellectual challenge  But  the  men  at  the  top 
level  of  government  who  are  guiding  the  war 
are  not  bloodthirsty  ogres.  They  are  mortal 
men  kxiking  for  an  honorable  way  out  of  a 
desperate  dilemma.  President  Johnson,  for 
one,  doesn't  deserve  the  cruel  things  said 
about  him  the  last  couple  of  days.  HLs  critics 
are  quick  to  condemn  our  policy,  but  the 
alternatives  they  offer  are  apt  to  be  fuzzy, 
fuzzy-minded  or  both. 

Vietnam  should  be  a  matter  of  public  de- 
bate because  that's  how  this  country  oper- 
ates. It  would  be  nice,  however,  If  that  debate 
could  deal  with  some  of  the  hard  questions 
that  need  answering:  how.  for  example,  do  we 
control  the  process  of  escalation  and  how  do 
we  disengage  without  doing  serious  injury  to 
our  own  Interests  and  those  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  have  Joined  with  us? 

These  are  not  easy  matters.  They  will  not 
be  solved  by  etwy  slogans.  Nor.  certainly,  by 
peaceniks  who  fancy  that  an  assault  on  the 
Pentagon  is  In  some  way  an  assault  on  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


THE  COPPER  INDUSTRY  STRIKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  that  the  strike  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry has  been  settled.  It  appears  that 
the  strike  involving  the  steel  haulers  has 
been  settled.  However,  in  the  copper  in- 
dustry there  is  a  strike  which  has  been 
in  existence  now  for  more  than  100  days. 
There  is  no  solution  in  sight,  and  the 
segment  of  our  economy  affected  includes 
many  of  our  Western  States,  and.  inci- 
dentally. States  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West  which  have  fabricating  plants. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  and  I  have  met 
with  members  of  the  union  and  with 
Steelworkers  Union  representatives  in 
Washington,  at  their  request.  We  have 
met  with  Secretaries  McNamara.  Wirtz. 
and  representatives  of  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  we  have  also  met  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Anaconda  Co. 

We  reported  back  to  the  people  of 
Montana  the  results  of  all  of  these  dis- 
cussions and  have  urged  the  people  we 
represent,  as  well  as  the  Anaconda  Co  , 
to  get  together  and  to  stay  with  the  sit- 
uation until  an  agreement  is  reached. 

But,  I  find  myself  rising,  once  again, 
to  stress  the  serious  economic  situation 
posed  by  the  current  national  copper 
strike.  Now  in  its  15th  week,  the  strike 
is  characterized  by  stalled  negotiations. 
a  dwindling  but  evidently  a  sufficient 
national  supply  of  copper,  higher  prices 
for  fabricators,  reduced  income  for 
workers  and  companies,  and  a  serious 
curtailment  of  State  income  in  States 
like  Montana. 
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Only  a  plentiful  reserve  of  copper  has 
permitted  negotiations  to  drag  out  to  this 
point.  But  reserves  are  shrinking,  as  re- 
flected in  constantly  rising  prices  for  the 
metal.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  both 
sides  will  redouble  their  efforts  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

There  continue  to  be  suggestions  that 
if  the  parties  to  the  dispute  do  not  re- 
solve their  differences,  the  Federal  Gk>v- 
ernment  will  step  in.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  repeatedly — most  recently  in  a  floor 
statement  last  Monday,  and  before  that 
in  Montana — I  feel  it  would  be  a  mistake 
at  this  time  to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  If  no  agreement  were  reached  dur- 
ing the  80-day  period,  the  strike  would 
resume  in  the  middle  of  winter.  I  say 
again  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  to  resolve  it — and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  bringing  a 
measure  of  prosperity  back  to  the  af- 
fected regions. 

Mr  President,  an  article  entitled  "Art 
of  Nonbargalnlng :  Copper  Strike."  pub- 
lished in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
explains  the  dilemma  posed  by  the  strike, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Art  of  Nonbabgainino  :   Copper  Striki: 
(By  Michael  K.  Drapkln) 

The  copper  industry  strike  is  in  its  16th 
week,  and  the  casual  observer  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  this  prolonged  shutdown  Is  a 
product  of  the  clash  of  two  strong  Interests  as 
they  come  to  grips  with  economic  Issues. 

But  the  casual  observer  wouldn't  be  quite 
correct.  The  closedown  of  this  Important 
metals  industry  in  a  dispute  between  copper 
producers  and.  essentially,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  has  endured  this  long 
and  Is  likely  to  continue  a  good  while  longer 
precisely  because  the  two  sides  haven't  come 
to  grips  with  economic  Issues. 

Meanwhile,  most  copper  capacity,  plus 
some  lead  and  zinc  facilities,  Is  closed.  More 
than  42.000  workers  are  off  their  Jobs  in  a 
dozen  states.  Seven  Western  states,  notably 
Utah  where  an  estimated  T',.  to  10%  of  the 
work  force  is  idle,  are  taking  a  severe  eco- 
nomic pounding. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  that 
began  July  1.  Utah  cut  by  AV  the  budgets  of 
some  state  agencies  as  a  result  of  lost  reve- 
nue. Montana  and  Arizona  have  Imposed 
emergency  "temporary"  taxes  to  make  up 
for  funds  not  flowing  into  state  tills. 

Utah  officials  estimate  the  strike  Is  costing 
$288,000  dally  In  lost  wages.  They  say  $67,000 
to  $100,000  a  day  Is  being  lost  in  state  and 
local  taxes.  The  strike  is  eating  into  the  na- 
tion's supply  of  copper,  much  of  which  goes 
for  defense  purposes,  though  users  still  seem 
to  have  good  slocks. 

Why  the  two  sides  haven't  come  to  grips 
with  the  Issues  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
seems  clear  that  neither  the  Industry  nor  the 
Steelworkers  union  Is  in  any  hurry  to  get  the 
mines  open.  Whatever  their  motives.  Just  how 
they've  been  going  about  avoiding  the  task  of 
doing  some  honest-to-goodness  negotiation 
lor  more  than  three  months  should  be  In- 
structive for  that  casual  observer  in  the  art 
of  labor-management   non-bargalnlng. 

STILt.    FAR    APART 

The  original  strike  deadline  was  July  1. 
but  the  contract  with  eight  copper  companies 
was  extended  by  the  USW  and  17  other 
unions  to  July  15.  The^ extension  hardly 
seems  to  have  been  necessary,  since  the  two 
sides  were  nowhere  near  reaching  any  agree- 
ment. They're  still  far  apart. 

Not  that  they've  been  as  far  apart  as  the 


labels  that  each  side  put  on  their  offers  and 
demands  might  Indicate.  That's  one  reason 
they've  been  able  to  avoid  knocking  heads  on 
the  Issues.  The  different  method  each  side 
uses  for  evaluating  its  own  position  and  that 
of  Its  adversiiry  has  muddled  up  the  dispute 
even  before  haggling  over  the  terms  could 
start. 

Copper  makers  presented  offers  that  they 
said  amounted  to  wage-and-beneflt  Increases 
of  about  50  cents  an  hour  over  three  years. 
The  union  countered  with  demands  that  It 
didn't  publicly  label,  but  which  It  was  under- 
stood to  value  at  around  $1.20  an  hour  over 
three  years. 

Ostensibly  this  was  a  simple  enough, 
though  sizable,  bargaining  gap.  But  the  in- 
dustry and  union  have  made  it  much  more 
complex.  The  companies,  for  instance,  say 
the  union's  original  demands  would  really 
cost  $2  an  hour,  maybe  $3.  And  the  union 
figtires  the  companies  are  really  offering  only 
4€  cents.  What  little  talking  there  has  been 
(and  until  the  last  few  weeks,  there  has  been 
extremely  little)  has  centered  around  arguing 
that  the  other  side  isn't  offering  as  much, 
or  demanding  as  little,  as  it  claims. 

A  key  factor  in  this  Inability  to  agree  on 
what  the  disagreement  amounts  to  Is  the 
concept  of  "impact."  sometimes  called 
"creep"  by  copper  Industry  officials.  This  In- 
volves the  effect  of  any  wage  Increase  on 
certain  labor  costs  directly  tied  to  wage  rates, 
such  as  overtime  pay.  The  companies  insist 
that  this  can  boost  the  cost  of  a  wage  pack- 
age by  20-",.  The  union  says  such  reasoning 
Is  highly  questionable. 

In  any  event,  the  two  parties  successfully 
resisted  for  some  time  getting  beyond  this 
argument  over  definition.  Even  when  the 
union  and  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  were 
pushed  Into  more  consequential  discussions 
by  Utah  Gov.  Rampton  three  weeks  ago,  the 
argument  remained — and  a  new  one  of  sim- 
ilar character  cropped  up. 

The  USW  scaled  down  its  demand  to  what 
It  said  amounted  to  about  99  cents  an  hour. 
More  like  81.57.  said  Kennecott  Not  only  did 
It  Ignore  "Impact."  the  company  said,  but 
union  figures  on  pension  Improvement  costs 
were  15  cents  an  hour  too  low.  Kennecott  thus 
accused  the  USW  of  reneging  on  Its  promise 
to  detail  a  99-cent  demand. 

For  nearly  two  weeks,  platoons  of  cost  ac- 
countants haggled  over  whose  methods  were 
more  up  to  date  until,  finally,  the  parties 
reached  an  agreement:  Not  to  settle  the  total 
contract  dispute  nor  on  the  valuation  of  each 
side's  position,  nor  even  which  pension  ac- 
counting system  was  correct.  Kennecott  sim- 
ply agreed  to  supply  some  "underlying  data." 
while  the  USW  promised  to  "do  some  more 
work"  on  its  pension  costing. 

"That  point  could  have  been  cleared  up  in 
two  hours,  much  less  two  weeks,"  says  one 
Utah  government  official. 

Meanwhile,  whenever  Federal  or  state 
government  people  tried  to  move  the  bar- 
gaining ahead,  the  two  sides  reacted  angrily. 
One  official  publicly  relayed  the  union's  pro- 
posal to  ask  for  99  cents  an  hour,  and 
Kennecott  assailed  him  for  "endorsing"  the 
union's  valuation  of  its  demand. 

"THAT'u,  surr  us" 

At  a  negotiating  session  early  this  month 
between  the  union  and  Kennecott.  a  Federal 
mediator  made  several  suggestions  and  com- 
ments until  a  union  representative  asked  him 
to  keep  silent.  He  then  said.  "That's  fine 
with  me.  In  fact.  I  won't  even  come  to  to- 
morrow's session."  The  reply:  "That'll  suit 
us."  Last  Thursday  the  Kennecott-USW  talks 
broke  down  amid  recriminations  by  each  side 
that  the  other  wouldn't  bargain  In  good  faith. 

And  Utah  Gov.  Rampton.  who  has  been  in- 
sistent that  the  parties  get  together  more 
often  and  get  down  to  business  when  they  do 
meet,  has  been  clubbed  a  couple  of  times  by 
Kennecott. 

Once,  for  instance,  the  governor  predicted 
the  eventual  settlement  would  fall  within  10 


cents  of  75  cents  an  hour,  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  union's  demand  of  99  cents  and 
Kennecotfs  offer  on  June  7  of  50.6  cents. 
"Both  the  company  and  the  union  know 
this,"  he  said,  "and  yet  neither  will  come 
closer  than  24  cents  to  this,  even  though 
they  know  they  have  got  to  move  toward  a 
central  position." 

Kennecott  quickly  said  the  governor  "had 
absolutely  no  authorization  on  the  part  of 
the  compwiny  to  make  any  statement  con- 
cerning a  company  attitude  as  to  an  area  in 
which  this  year's  negotiations  might  be  set- 
tled." 

One  breakthrough  opportunity  seemed  to 
appear  a  week  ago,  when  locals  of  the  Steel- 
workers and  several  other  unions  reached  a 
settlement  at  small  Pima  Mining  Co.,  valued 
by  the  company  at  75  cents  an  hour  over 
three  years.  (Some  industry  analysts  say  the 
cost  of  the  package  is  closer  to  •! :  while  com- 
panies tend  to  boost  union  estimates  of  de- 
mands during  negotiations,  they  often  scale 
down   settlements   to   show  a   victory.) 

About  5O0  members  of  various  locals  at  an 
Anaconda  C-o.  mine  In  Nevada  then  offered  to 
accept  identical  wage  and  fringe  benefits, 
but  Anaconda  quickly  squashed  the  proposal 
as  too  costly,  saying  the  miners  would  be 
offered  an  agreement  like  the  one  finally  ar- 
rived at  in  talks  at  main  Anaconda  bargain- 
ing with  the  USW. 

The  union  called  the  Pima  agreement  an 
example  of  "realistic  collective  bargaining" 
that  It  hoped  would  be  "duplicated"  by  the 
bigger  companies.  Union  officials  said  some 
"real  give  and  take"  led  to  the  settlement. 
But  the  companies  say  Pima's  operations 
aren't  comparable  to  those  of  the  bigger 
concerns. 

Why  this  reluctance  to  get  down  to  cases, 
after  three  months  of  strike?  The  reasons 
are  far  from  clear.  "I  know  there's  something 
not  above  board,  but  I  don't  know  what  It  is. 
Maybe  history  will  record  It.  I  can't."  says 
one  government  official. 

The  union  charges  that  the  companies  are 
stalling  things  so  that  the  strike  will  start  to 
pinch  the  nation  enough  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  avoid  resisting  a  price  increase 
once  the  contract  Is  settled.  The  industry 
says  the  USW  won't  be  reasonable  until  it 
gets  its  previously  stated  goal  of  industry- 
wide bargaining.  Instead  of  the  current  com- 
pany-by-compmny  talks;  the  union  says  it 
wants  uniform  wages  and  benefits,  but 
doesn't  care  that  much  about  industrywide 
bargaining. 

It's  quite  possible  that  Internal  considera- 
tions bear  on  the  length  of  the  strike.  One 
industry  man  says  the  slow  pace  of  talks 
stems  mainly  from  "power  struggles  "  in  both 
the  union  and  company  ranks  "We  both 
know  we're  going  to  have  to  compromise,  but 
other  things  will  have  to  be  settled  first." 

YOUNGER    AND    MORE    FLEXIBLE 

At  the  companies,  industry  sources  say,  a 
niunber  of  younger  men  who  have  recently 
filled  executive  positions  are  more  Inclined 
to  compromise,  but  considerable  say-so  still 
lies  with  the  older,  less  flexible  industry 
leaders.  As  for  the  union,  the  copper  concerns 
at  least  Insist  that  the  USW  Is  taking  an  es- 
pecially hard  line  because  it  wants  to  show 
the  other  unions  and  Its  new  mimng  mem- 
bership that  it's  tough.  The  union  could  also 
be  flexing  Its  muscles  in  advance  of  the  1968 
steel  bargaining.  The  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  Union,  which  previously  bargained 
separately  with  the  copper  Industry,  merged 
with  the  USW  Just  prior  to  the  current  strike. 

One  state  government  official  believes  both 
sides  think  they  can  get  a  better  settlement 
if  the  Federal  Government  steps  in  than  in 
collective  bargaining.  This  is  always  problem- 
atical, of  course;  frequently,  unions  think 
they  don't  get  as  much  when  the  Govern- 
ment supervises  a  settlement,  and  companies 
often  beUeve  they're  forced  to  give  wvay  too 
much  that  way. 
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The  two  parties  have  been  able  to  put  off 
hard-core  negotiations  becaiise  the  nation's 
supply  of  copper,  plus  that  available  abroad, 
has  proved  to  be  surprisingly  large.  When 
the  pinch  comes,  the  picture  is  likely  to 
change,  especially  if  the  Government  decides 
It  better  move.  Until  then,  the  strike  goes 
on — as  the  two  sides  artfully  dodge  any  op- 
portunities for  settling  It, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr,  METCALF.  I  heartily  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Collective  bargaining  must  be  just 
that:  Collective  bargaining.  The  people 
who  are  confronted  with  these  problems 
at  the  start  have  to  sit  down  and  bargain 
together.  The  United  Auto  Workers,  for 
Instance,  had  hundreds  of  various  shop 
rules  in  conflict  but  they  sat  down  with 
the  company  and  worked  them  out  and 
finally  reached  a  solution.  We  have  had 
complete  failure,  in  the  copper  strike,  of 
these  people  getting  together. 

Kennecott  got  together  only  after  Gov- 
ernor Rampton,  of  Utah,  knocked  some 
heads  together  and  said.  "You  have  got 
to  sit  down  and  bargain." 

But  even  that  failed.  Even  talking 
about  the  same  program  In  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  United  Steelworkers,  after 
Governor  Rampton  suggested  that  they 
come  in  with  a  counter  offer,  said  that 
they  would  come  in  with  something  un- 
der $1. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  article  published 
in  the  Wall  Ctreet  Journal,  which  ray  col- 
league has  placed  in  the  Record,  it  was 
99  cents  so  far  as  the  steelworkers  were 
concerned,  and  around  $1.50  so  far  as 
the  company  was  concerned.  Now  surely 
they  couJd  resolve  the  conflicts,  when  the 
auditors  come  in.  In  a  few  hours  they 
shoiUd  negotiate  them.  They  should  sit 
down  and  work  them  out. 

There  can  be  no  collective  bargaining 
when  someone  sits  in  one  corner  and 
someone  in  another  and  they  will  not 
meet  together. 

The  Pima  settlement  should  be  the  pat- 
tern for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  cop- 
per industry.  The  Anaconda  Co.  In  Utah 
has  about  the  same  numbers,  about  the 
same  problems,  and  about  the  same 
working  conditions  as  Pima.  They  should 
have  been  started  and  we  should  have 
had  a  cascading  settlement  after  the 
Pima  agreement  was  reached 

Kennecott  has  stated  that  there  Is  no 
pattern  at  all,  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  continue  collective  barg-in- 
ing.  Therefore  we  still  do  not  have 
anything. 

Anaconda.  Kennecott.  and  Phelps 
Dodge  should  do  Just  as  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  has  done  and  just  as  the  truckers 
have  done.  We  do  not  want  to  tell  them 
what  their  settlement  should  be,  but  they 
should  sit  down  and  make  collective  bar- 
gaining work,  or  the  people  of  America 
are  going  to  get  so  tired  of  It  that  they 
will  step  In  and  take  It  over. 

Let  me  say  one  word  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  One  of  the  unfair  features 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  the  proposi- 
tion that  an  Injunction  can  be  sought  at 
any  time. 

We  should  have  provided  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  of  course,  that  when  the 
public  Interest  becomes  Involved  during 
a  strike,  the  Federal  Government  should 


step  in  and  state,  "We  want  an  injunc- 
tion early  in  this  strike."  It  would  be 
most  unfair  for  us  to  come  in  now  and 
say,  as  a  matter  of  public  interest,  after 
100  days  of  a  strike,  that  we  should  in- 
voke an  injunction  of  80  days  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  which  would  be  around 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  then  strike 
all  over  again  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
especially  Ln  Montana,  and  then  have  to 
go  through  this  process  all  over  again. 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  look  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  I  know  that  we  have  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  copper  to  take  care  of 
our  military  needs.  I  wish  that  the  peo- 
ple at  Anaconda,  Kennecott,  and  Phelps 
Dodge,  and  the  United  Steelworkers 
would  start  to  negotiate,  and  instead  of 
the  art  of  nonbargaining,  demonstrate 
the  art  of  bargaining  collectively. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  about  the  inadvisable  use  of 
Taft-Hartley  In  this  situation.  If  It  Is 
ever  going  to  be  invoked,  it  should  be  in- 
voked at  the  beginning  of  a  strike  and 
not  after  It  has  gone  on  for  3  or  4  months. 
Its  nulllfyLng  effect  Is  so  evident  as  to 
make  it  practically  worthless. 

So  far  as  the  Government  Is  con- 
cerned, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
I  think  I  speak  with  a  degree  of  author- 
ity, there  will  be  no  release  of  copper 
from  the  stockpile,  and  there  is  no  Inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
interfere  otherwise  in  the  present  strike. 
It  is  our  hope  and  the  hope  of  all  of  us  In 
the  copper-producing  States,  especially 
in  Montana,  that  the  process  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  between  the  compa- 
nies and  the  unions  will  operate  as  it 
started  to  operate  briefly  in  Butte  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the  first 
meeting  there  were  In  excess  of  100 
union  representatives  from  all  over  the 
country  as  well  as  offlcials  from  Ana- 
conda. I  believe  it  would  be  better  If 
fewer  union  ofBcials  met  with  the  com- 
panies concerned.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  Idea  if  the  ofHclals  of  the  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  were  used  as 
go-betweens.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  whom  we 
represent,  the  time  is  long  past  due  when 
both  the  companies  and  the  unions  met 
around  the  negotiating  table,  operating 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  and,  if  need  be,  on 
a  24-hour  basis,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
settlement  before  winter  steps  in.  Only 
in  that  way  can  the  difHcultles  which 
have  confronted  the  people  of  Montana 
for  over  100  days  now  be  alleviated  to 
some  degree. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  losing  many  good 
people,  people  who  are  going  to  the  coast 
and  elsewhere.  We  do  not  want  to  lose 
these  Montanans  but  a  number,  I  under- 
stand, have  nevertheless  departed  the 
State:  a  factor  that  alone  demonstrates 
the  grave  effect  this  impasse  is  having. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Again,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  the  unions  in  the  cop- 
per industry  and  for  the  executives  of 
the  copper  Industry  to  do  is  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  and  settle  this  strike.  There 
is  no  work  In  the  management  of  that 
business,  and  In  the  management  of 
union  affairs,  more  Important  than  to 
negotiate,  as  my  colleague  has  stated. 


24  hours  a  day  if  need  be,  in  order  to 
reach  a  settlement. 

This  business  of  meeting  only  1 
hour  a  week  is  nonsense.  It  is  destroying 
the  economy  of  many  States  and  it  is 
destroying  the  whole  process  of  collective 
bargaining.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  up  to  the 
unions  and  companies,  not  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  settle  this  strike,  and  to 
settle  it  on  the  basis  of  free  collective 
bargaining, 

A  NEW  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  say  a  word  about  a  new  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Middle  East  and  a  nervous  world 
face  a  new  crisis  today  over  the  sinking 
this  past  weekend  of  Israel's  destroyer, 
Elath.  This  violent  breach  of  the  cease- 
fire, following  other  outbreaks  of  sporadic 
fighting  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air,  could 
well  shatter  in  a  tragic  instant  the 
tenuous  truce  in  the  area. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Israel  will  re- 
strain a  very  understandable  military  re- 
action In  force  since  a  new  round  of 
full-scale  warfare  could  seriously  endan- 
ger efforts  to  effect  a  peace.  However,  if 
Israel  exercises  such  restraint,  the  other 
rmtions,  especially  the  major  powers, 
must  face  up  to  their  responsibilities  and 
at  once. 

First,  negotiations  for  a  peace  settle- 
ment cannot  now  be  deferred.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
major  power  members  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  U.N.  to  press  for  such 
negotiations  promptly.  As  peace  negoti- 
ations demand  concurrence  of  the 
parties,  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  are  really  the 
only  way;  true  peace  cannot  be  imposed 
from  outside  by  third  parties.  Since  Israel 
Is  in  possession  of  territories  the  Aiab 
States  wish  to  have  returned,  the  United 
Slates  and  the  other  powers  should  be 
able  to  bring  the  Arab  States  to  some 
form  of  direct  negotiations  at  this  time 
Second,  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
warned  that  its  crash  program  of  rearm- 
ing the  United  Arab  Republic  and  other 
Arab  States — not  only  In  quantity  but 
with  the  latest  In  advanced  sophisticated 
weaponry — has  again  reached  a  peril 
point  of  endangering  world  peace.  This 
needs  to  be  said  openly  and  publicly  by 
the  United  States  in  and  outside  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Since  1948,  the  peace  of  the  Middle 
East  has  been  shattered  by  three  full- 
scale  wars  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  plus  innumerable  skirmishes,  bor- 
der raids,  terrorism,  economic  warfare, 
boycotts  and  blockades,  propaganda  and 
diplomatic  assaults.  How  long  world 
peace  can  survive  under  these  conditions 
and  under  sudden  emergencies  like  the 
attack  and  sinking  of  the  Elath  Is  just  too 
dangerous  to  risk. 

A  massive  and  aggressive  effort,  espe- 
cially of  U.S.  diplomacy,  Is  urgently  re- 
quired. Considering  the  posture  of  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  a  formula  for 
at  least  undertaking  negotiations  can  be 
foimd.  The  only  way,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
supersede  the  new  crisis  atmosphere 
clearly  Indicating  a  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities is  by  peace  negotiations  between 
the  principal  parties  and  an  end  to  the 
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Soviet-spurred  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  hour  is  late;  let  us  not  hold  off 
decisive  action  until  It  is  beyond  recall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLEAN      AIR:      OUR      MOST     BASIC 
RESOURCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  fine,  14-page  report  recom- 
mending a  five-point  program  on  clean 
air.  by  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  should  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clean   Aik:    Ouk   Most   Basic  Resource 

The  prlnclpml  sources  of  air  pollution  are 
the  combustion  processes  which  He  at  the 
heart  of  many  of  oiir  most  vital  Industries 
.md  services — transportation,  heating,  elec- 
tric power,  and  Incineration.  Indeed,  a  com- 
pletely combustion-free  society  would  be 
most  primitive.  We  must  realize  that  pollu- 
tion Is  a  by-product  of  our  highly  developed 
economy,  and  learn  to  think  of  the  cost  of 
jideqiiate  control  measures  as  a  price  we  pay 
for  enjoying  an  advanced  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  harmful  effects  of  air  pollution  are 
numerous  and  widespread. 

Statistical  and  laboratory  evidence  appears 
to  link  a  number  of  respiratory  diseases  such 
as  emphysema,  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  pos- 
sibly lung  cancer  with  concentrations  of  air 
pollution.  For  example,  the  lung  cancer  death 
r.ite  in  large  metropolitan  areas  Is  twice  the 
rural  rate,  even  after  full  allowance  Is  made 
for  differences  In  smoking  habits.  Scientists 
helleve  that  this  may  be  explained  In  part 
by  the  higher  levels  of  air  pollution  gen- 
erally found  In  urban  centers. 

Levels  of  carbon  monoxide  found  In  heavy 
traffic  may  rediice  driver  alertness  and  reac- 
tion time  and  correspondingly  increase  the 
probability  of  automobile  accidents.  In  each 
of  six  cities  where  recent  measurements  were 
made  in  traffic,  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
samples  exceeded  what  Is  considered  to  be  a 
safe  concentration   of  carbon  monoxide. 

Photochemical  smog  and  other  obstruc- 
tions to  vision  caused  by  polKitlon  can  be 
physically  irritating,  and  often  hamper  the 
safe  operation  of  motor  vehicles  and  air- 
craft The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  reported 
six  aircraft  accidents  In  1962  in  which  smoke, 
haze,  sand,  or  dust  was  listed  as  a  contribu- 
tory cause. 

Air  pollution  damages  crops  and  vegeta- 
tion. For  example,  in  New  Jersey  jxillutlon 
Injury  to  36  commercial  crops  has  been  re- 
ported, and  in  pnrt.s  of  Florida  orange  trees 
have  been  severely  damaged. 

.Air  pollution  dlsa.sters  occur — given  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  which  permit 
the  build-up  of  unusually  high  concentra- 
tions of  pollutants.  Six  major  episodes  ac- 
compenled  by  death  and  disease  have  been 
recorded  over  the  past  generation. 

Although  complete  scientific  explanations 
of  the  relation  of  air  pollution  to  specific 
health  effects  and  other  harmful  occurrences 
are  not  in  every  case  available,  the  evidence 
does  pHDlnt  to  air  pollution  as  a  matter  which 
■■should  today  be  a  major  concern  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  is  a  major  concern  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Today's  problems  of  atmospheric  pollution 
will  in  the  future  become  more  severe  and 
the  incidence  of  harmful  effects  will  increase 
apace  unless  appropriate  actions  are  taken. 
This  Is  portrayed  graphically  by  the  follow- 
ing projections  of  Increased  activity  over  the 


next  decade  among  the  major  sources  of 
pollution: 

The  n-imber  of  motor  vehicles  on  our  high- 
ways— autos.  buses  and  trucks — will  Increase 
from  90  million  to  120  million 

Output  of  electrical  power  will  more  than 
double  and  some  of  the  Increase  will  re- 
quire generation  from  coal  and  oil  fuel 
sources. 

Industrial  production  is  expected  to  In- 
crease by  over  50  percent. 

Urban  population  will  grow  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Our  concern  and  our  efforts  must,  there- 
fore, be  geared  not  Just  to  the  problems  of 
today;  we  must  antlcipat-e  and  plan  for  the 
future.  For  air  pollution  Is  growing — faster 
than  our  population,  and  faster  than  our 
efforts  to  combat  it — and  only  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  commitment  can  s«ve  and  i>re- 
serve  our  moet  basic  resource 

A    REPtJBLICAN    CLEAN    AIB    PROGRAM 

Republicans  believe  that  past  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  mounting  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution in  a  growing  urban  society  have  been 
Inadequate,  and  recommend  a  redoubling  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned — govern- 
ment, Industry,  and  private  citizens. 

At  the  urging  of  President  Elsenhower  in 
his  1955  State  of  the  Union  addra«  and  with 
support  of  Republicans  In  both  Houses,  the 
first  Federal  law  in  the  field  of  air  pollution 
was  enacted  by  the  84th  Congrtae.  This  baelc 
law  has  been  elaborated  and  strengthened 
by  major  Congreeelonal  actions  in  1963  and 
1965. 

To  lead  the  commitment  to  cleaner  air  as 
we  approach  the  1970's,  the  Republican 
Party  proposes  a  broad,  constructive  five 
part  program  as  outlined  below. 

1.  Eliminatinp  Gaps  in  out  Knowledge  and 
Technical  Capabiiity. 

Efforts  to  combat  air  pollution  control 
must  include  a  frank  awarenees  of  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  problem  and  of  our 
ability  to  ap^ly  control  measuree  effectively 
and  efficiently.  Gaps  In  our  knowledge  and 
technical  capability  appear  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  air  pollution  problem. 

With  regard  to  health  effects.  In  April  1967 
the  VS.  Surgeon  General  stated: 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  we  do  not 
need  more  research  on  the  health  effect*  oi 
air  pollution.  Of  course  we  do." 

Intensified  research  Is  needed  to  gain  more 
complete  scientific  explanations  of  the  ef- 
fects of  specific  pollutants  on  human  health 
and  to  determine  the  levels  at  which  air 
pollution  becomes  harmful.  To  date  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  established  and 
published  data  on  harmful  levels  for  only 
one  of  five  major  classes  of  jwllutlon.  Lacking 
additional  Information,  local  control  author- 
ities have  great  difficulty  in  setting  desirable 
air  quality  objectives  and  standards. 

Another  deficiency  is  that  preci3e  measure- 
ments of  the  actual  levels  of  pollution  In  the 
atmosphere  of  our  major  cities  in  many  cases 
are  not  available.  At  the  present,  continuous 
measurements  are  made  In  Just  nine  cities. 
In  air  pollution  control,  as  In  any  other  ac- 
tivity, it  is  dlfncult  to  know  where  you  are 
going  and  how  to  get  there,  unless  you  know 
where  you  are  now. 

Related  to  this  is  a  lack  of  well  developed 
equipment  and  procedures  for  measuring 
emission  levels  from  particular  pollution 
sources  accurately  and  rapidly.  In  the  CAse  of 
automobiles,  for  Instance,  no  simple  Instru- 
ment has  been  developed  which  would  per- 
mit large-scale  annual  inspection  of  cars 
equipped  with  exhaust  controls.  Use  of  avail- 
able instrumentation  either  would  not  give 
sufficiently  accurate  readings,  or  would  In- 
volve unduly  tlme-consunUng  test  proce- 
dures. 

Of  utmost  Importance  Is  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  many  witnesses,  the  engineering 
technology  of  emission  control  equipment 
has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  our  desire 


to  combat  the  pollution  problem  For  ex- 
ample, full-scale  tests  of  one  of  the  most 
promising  methods  of  removing  sulfur  oxide 
emissions  from  the  stacks  of  electric  power 
plants  have  not  yet  been  conducted.  Also, 
preliminary  experience  with  auto  emission 
control  devices  in  California  Indicates  that 
the  effectiveness  of  these  devices  degrades 
with  time,  partially  nullifying  the  large  ex- 
penditures required,  and  pointing  to  the 
need  for  Improved  technology. 

The  above  factors  taken  together  indicate 
that  the  planning  of  an  air  pollution  control 
program  can  be  seriously  hampered  by  o\ir 
lack  of  knowledge  or  technical  capability  in 
many  vital  areas.  This  situation  has  been 
caused  in  part  by  a  neglect  of  research  and 
development  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  1966  the  Federal 
Government  allocated  only  H4  million  to  air 
pollution  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. This  amounts  to  less  than  one- tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  Federal  research 
and  development  budget,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear consistent  ulth  the  verbal  emphasis 
and  priority  which  the  Administration  has 
placed  on  air  pollution  control.  Moreover,  by 
shifting  and  moving  Federal  pollution  re- 
search facilities  from  place- to -place,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  created  unnecessary  delays 
in  our  research  efforts. 

We  recommend  an  accelerated  and  im- 
proved research  and  development  program, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  to  reduc*  or  eliminate  the  gaps  In 
our  scientific  and  technological  knowledge 
of  air  pollution  and  control  methods.  No 
amount  of  legislation,  regulations,  or  verbal 
support  will  solve  the  air  pollution  problem 
until  we  have  the  scientific  and  technical 
tools  at  hand  to  plan  and  implement  an 
effective  control  effort. 

In  addition  to  plugging  the  gaps  identified 
above,  an  accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  should  also  be  directed  toward 
greater  exploration  of  techniques  to  recover 
usable  products  such  as  sulfur  from  indus- 
trial emissions,  and  to  the  Investigation  of 
radical  changes  In  energy  sources,  including 
research  on  battery  powered  automobile  en- 
gines. 

2.  Emphasizing  Regional  Agreements 
Among  State  and  Local  Governments  in  the 
Control  of  Air  Poilution. 

Republicans  continue  to  believe  that  air 
pollution  control  Is  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  State  and  local  goverrunents.  the 
policy  enunciated  by  Congress  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963.  For  this  reason  we  are  dis- 
tressed by  the  original  version  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  which  we  find  Inconsistent  with  this 
policy. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  Is  not  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  The  level,  composi- 
tion, and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  harmful 
emissions  in  the  air  varies  greatly  from  one 
locality  to  another.  The  prevailing  level  ol 
sulfur"  dioxide  In  New  Tork  City  Is  many 
times  greater  than  In  Detroit  or  San  Francis- 
co, which  In  turn  have  a  greater  problem 
than  many  small  towns  and  rural  communi- 
ties. To  us  it  is  evident  that  programs  to 
combat  air  pollution  must  be  tailored  to 
meet  the  varied  needs  of  individual  regions 
and  areas. 

The  Administration's  legislative  proposal 
recognizes  the  geographical  variations  of  air 
pollution :  a  provision  of  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish Regional  Air  Quality  Commissions 
composed  of  Federal,  State  and  local  officials 
to  police  pollution  on  a  regional  basis.  How- 
ever, the  details  of  the  legislation  reveal  that 
the  Regional  Commissions  would  simply  pro- 
vide a  thin  veil  for  greatly  expanded  Federal 
control  in  this  field.  The  bill  would  empower 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare to : 

Define  and  establish  (or  abolish)  Air 
Quality  Regions. 

Appoint  (or  remove)  all  members  of  the 
Regional  Commissions,  none  of  whom  must 
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be  officials  of  established  State,  local,  or  re- 
gional air  pollution  control  agencies. 

Control  tbe  budgets  of  the  Regional  Com- 
missions. 

Overrule  the  Regional  Commissioners  In 
the  establishment  of  air  quality  and  emis- 
sion standards. 

Grant  any  exemptions  lo  such  standards 
for  particular  Industries  or  activities 

Determine  when  standards  have  been  vio- 
lated and  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to 
violators. 

Plainly,  these  provisions  of  the  Admin - 
Isiration's  proposal  do  not  constitute  re- 
gional control,  but  rather  a  prescription  for 
complete  Federal  control  with  all  pwwer 
lodged  In  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare.  This  we  cannot  accept. 

FVsr  those  areas  of  the  nation  which  would 
not  be  Included  In  Air  Quality  Regions,  the 
Administration  profjoses  to  establish  uni- 
form emission  standards  for  each  Industry 
which  contributes  to  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere, backed  by  Federal  enforcement  axi- 
thorlty.  The  application  of  uniform  emission 
standards  to  any  sizable  geographic  area  rep- 
resents a  solution  which  is  bound  to  be  at 
odds  with  the  intrinsic  non-unlformlty  of 
th«  problem.  InevltaJsly.  uniform  emission 
standards  would  be  unnecessarily  stringent 
and  unfair  for  some  industries,  and  not  sufH- 
ctently  srtrlngent  for  others. 

Republicans  do  not  awlvocate  a  doctrinaire, 
negative  approach  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  enforcement  of  air  pollu- 
tion regulations.  We  accept  Federal  stand- 
ards for  automobllee,  since  centralized  pro- 
duction and  high  motrillty  of  automobUes 
make  iinlform  national  stjindards  the  most 
practical  solution.  In  the  case  of  interstate 
air  pollution  disputes.  Federal  Intervention 
authority  is  clearly  necessary,  and  under  the 
1963  Clean  Air  Act  Federal  efforts  have  re- 
sulted In  the  Initiation  of  p>ollutlon  abate- 
ment actions  in  nine  Interstate  areas.  Theee 
are  examples  of  existing  Federal  enforce- 
ment authority  which  we  support. 

With  regard  to  new  Federal  control  au- 
thority, we  endorse  the  approach  embodied 
in  the  legislation  p>aesed  by  the  Senate  on 
July  18.  1967  with  full  Republican  support. 
This  measure  would  permit  the  Federal  Ciov- 
errunent  to  set  and  enforce  regional  air 
quality  standards,  but  only  if  the  States 
should  fall  to  act  within  a  preecrlbed  time 
period  after  they  have  received  the  scientific, 
technological,  and  economic  information 
necessary  to  establish  meaningful  standards 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

But  the  Administration  hae  failed  at  this 
time  to  make  a  compelling  c<iae  for  a  sudden 
application  of  detailed  Federal  controls  in 
regional  areas  or  for  uniform  Federal  emis- 
sion standards  outside  those  regional  areas. 

The  Administration  proposal  also  falls  to 
recognize  the  record  of  accomplishment  and 
the  opportunities  for  progress  at  the  State, 
local  and  regional  level  aided  by  the  Federal 
Ckivernment  under  the  terms  of  previous 
legislation.  In  1961  there  were  17  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs  In  existence  at  the 
State  level;  today  there  are  40  established 
State  programs  and  130  local  agencies  en- 
gaged In  control  activities.  The  budgets  of 
these  agencies  have  doubled  over  the  past 
three  years. 

Air  pollution  does  not  respect  established 
political  boundaries  and  in  many,  if  not  most 
cases,  Interstate  or  metropolitan  area  solu- 
tions are  highly  desirable.  We  are  encouraged 
that  some  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  moving  In  this  direction.  Two  Inter- 
state compacts  involving  Indiana-Illinois  and 
New  York-New  Jersey  have  been  approved  by 
the  respective  States  and  await  Congressional 
action.  Of  the  50  largest  cities  in  the  nation. 
22  or  nearly  one-half  are  engaged  In  regional 
or  metropolitan  area  control  programs. 

State  and  local  governments  should  take 
steps    to    strengthen    existing    air    pollution 


control  programs  or  establish  new  ones,  as 
necessary,  and  we  recommend  strongly  the 
greater  use  of  Interstate  compacts  and  metro- 
politan area  solutions  in  this  field.  This  ap- 
proach Is  the  best  means  to  combat  a  problem 
which  does  not  match  established  political 
boundaries  and  which  Is  so  clearly  not  uni- 
form across  the  nation. 

The  Federal  Government  can  do  more  to 
encourage  interstate  and  metropolitan  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  air  pollution.  At  the 
present  time  multl-jurlsdictlon  air  pollution 
control  agencies  may  receive  Federal  grants 
for  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  con- 
trol programs  compared  to  67  percent  for 
single  Jurisdiction  agencies,  and  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  pro- 
grams, compared  to  50  percent  for  single 
Jurisdiction  agencies.  For  many  State  and 
local  governments  these  small  differentials 
favoring  multi-Jurisdiction  solutions  are 
probably  Insufficient  to  surmount  the  normal 
political  and  administrative  hurdles  of  en- 
tering Into  Interstate  or  metropolitan  area 
agreements. 

We  recommend  that  the  degree  of  Federal 
financial  support  for  multl-jurlsdictlon  solu- 
tions be  sharply  Increased  to  encourage  for- 
mation of  Interstate  and  metropolitan  con- 
trol agencies.  Further,  we  recommend  that 
multl-Jurlsdictlon  agencies  be  given  first 
priority  in  Federal  technical  assistance 
activities. 

3.  The  Need  for  Economic  Analysis. 

Air  pollution  represents  an  economic  drain 
on  our  society.  Lives  may  be  cut  short,  medi- 
cal bills  are  Increased,  crops  are  damaged, 
and  cleaning  expenses  run  up.  At  the  same 
time,  the  economic  impact  of  controlling  air 
pollution  promises  to  be  far-reaching  in 
terms  of  pubUc  and  private  outlays,  possible 
market  and  Job  dislocations,  and  even 
changes  In  foreign  trade  patterns.  In  deal- 
ing with  air  pollution  we  must  Include  an 
explicit  awareness  and  an  open  discussion 
of  the  economic  Implications  of  the  effects 
of  jxjllutlon  and  of  various  control  measures. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given  Inade- 
quate attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
There  has  been  almost  no  explicit  analysis  or 
discussion  of  economic  factors  In  Presiden- 
tial messages  or  In  Executive  agency  an- 
nouncements or  publications  on  air  pollu- 
tion. 

We  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  be  required 
to  present  economic  analyses  of  all  proposed 
legislation,  standards,  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  air  pollution  with  estimates  of  the 
total  costs  to  be  Incurred  and  the  expected 
benefits.  The  Congress  and  the  general  pub- 
lic are  entitled  to  this  Information  In  order 
to  permit  a  balanced  public  discussion  of 
the  issues.  We  recommend  that  State  and 
local  control  agencies  conduct  similar  anal- 
yses whenever  possible. 

4.  Tax  Benefits  for  ContToUing  Pollution. 
Polluted  air  affects  nearly  everyone  and  the 

costs  of  control  measures  should  be  widely 
shared.  At  present  the  costs  of  pollution  con- 
trol are  borne  principally  by  Industries 
through  outlays  for  control  equipment,  and 
by  their  customers  through  higher  prices. 
One  way  to  distribute  more  fairly  the  costs 
of  combatting  pollution  is  through  a  system 
of  tax  advantages  to  Industry  for  Invest- 
ments In  pollution  control  devices.  A  number 
of  States  have  adopted  laws  of  this  type. 
Legislation  to  permit  an  Increased  invest- 
ment credit  or  to  allow  rapid  depreciation 
for  pollution  control  equipment  on  Federal 
tax  returns  has  been  introduced  by  Repub- 
licans in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  has  received  widespread  support.  We 
urge  hearings  and  enactment  of  a  bill  em- 
bodying these  principles. 

Another  means  of  encouraging  industry  to 
make  the  necessary  outlays  Is  the  granting 
of  low  Interest  loans  by  an  appropriate  gov- 
ernment agency  or  authority  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pollution  control  equipment.  The 


State  of  Pennsylvania  Is  proposing  an  ex- 
perimental program  of  this  type,  which  if 
successful,  could  provide  a  model  for  similar 
action   by  other  States. 

5.  Cleaning-up  Air  Pollution  from.  Federal 
Installations. 

In  1963  Congress  Included  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  a  provision  requiring  all  Federal  agencies 
to  cooperate  in  preventing  and  controlling 
air  pollution  from  Federal  installations  and 
activities.  Pour  years  later  the  Administra- 
tion has  taken  virtually  no  effective  abate- 
ment action  at  Federal  installations  Execu- 
tive Orders  and  directives  have  been  promul- 
gated to  give  the  appearance  of  action,  but 
very  little  has  actually  been  accomplished.  A 
prime  example  of  the  Federal  contribution  to 
air  pollution  Is  the  Kenllworth  Dump,  5 
miles  from  the  White  House,  where  1.000  tons 
of  garbage  and  trash  are  burned  Into  the 
open  air  each  day.  Meeting  after  meeting  of 
Federal  officials  has  been  held,  promises  to 
the  public  have  been  made,  but  the  burning 
goes  on. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  leg- 
islate in  the  field  of  air  pollution,  it  must 
In  its  own  activities  adhere  to  exemplary 
practices  In  controlling  harmful  emissions 
from  Federal  buildings  and  installations.  The 
present  Administration  has  violated  this 
principle. 

The  Republican  Party  calls  for  immediate 
abatement  action  at  all  Federal  installations. 

StTMMART 

Air  pollution  Is  pre-eminently  an  urban 
problem.  This  fact  supports  the  proposition 
that  Increasingly  the  future  of  America  Is 
linked  to  the  future  of  our  great  urban 
centers. 

Today,  two  thirds  of  our  population  lives 
In  metropolitan  areas  and  over  80  percent  of 
the  growth  in  population  Is  concentrated 
there.  This  growth  and  concentration  have 
created  an  array  of  public  policy  problems  in 
fields  such  as  housing,  transportation,  edu- 
cation, human  rights,  and  natural  re- 
sources—Including the  problem  of  control- 
ling the  quality  of  our  air.  As  we  enter  the 
last  third  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  Is 
no  greater  challenge  than  the  design  of  pub- 
lic policies  to  meet  these  problems  and  to 
make  our  urban  centers  more  liveable.  The 
Republican  Party  accepts  this  challenge. 

The  program  and  policies  outlined  in  this 
paper  can  become  the  basis  for  a  well  coor- 
dinated attack  on  the  pollution  of  our  atmos- 
phere, and  can  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  our  goals  for  urban  America. 

To  summarize,  the  Republican  Party  rec- 
ommends; 

1.  An  accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  reduce  or  eliminate  gaps 
In  our  knowledge  and  In  our  technical  ca- 
pability, so  that  our  ability  to  control  air 
pollution  will  be  matched  to  our  desire  to 
do  so.  The  Federal  Government  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  effort. 

2.  Greater  use  of  regional  and  metropolitan 
area  agreements  among  Slates  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  control  of  air  pollution,  so 
that  solutions  may  be  matched  to  the  geo- 
graphical pattern  and  wide  variations  of  the 
problem,  and  to  minimize  Federal  controls 
consistent  with  the  approach  contained  In 
the  legislation  recently  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Federal  Government  should  offer  in- 
creased financial  incentives  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  encourage  them  more 
strongly  to  enter  Into  regional  and  metro- 
politan area  agreements. 

3.  Greater  use  of  economic  analysis  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policies  for  air  pollu- 
tion control,  so  that  the  economic  Implica- 
tions of  the  problem  and  of  proposed  con- 
trol measures  can  be  more  fully  understood 
and  considered.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  should  be  required 
to  present  economic  analyses  of  all  proposed 
legislation  and  regulations  in  this  field. 

4.  A  system  of  Federal  tax  benefits  to  In- 
diastry  for  Investments  in  air  pollution  con- 
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trol  devices,  so  that  the  costs  of  controlling 
pollution  will  be  widely  shared,  as  well  as  the 
benefits.  Congress  should  hold  hearings  and 
act  favorably  on  legislation  of  this  type. 

5.  Effective  action  rather  than  words  to 
halt  pollution  emanating  from  Federal  In- 
stallations, so  that  the  Federal  Government 
In  Its  own  activities  will  be  above  reproach 
and  can  provide  more  effective  leadership. 

We  commend  this  program  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  Is  funda- 
mentally a  question  of  conservation,  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  once  described  as  "deal- 
ing intelligently  with  what  we  have."  Future 
generations  will  Judge  whether  this  genera- 
tion dealt  Intelligently  with  our  most  basic 
resource — the  air  we  breathe. 


NASSAU   COUNTY    U.N.    DAY 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 22  the  Nassau  County  U.N.  Day  Com- 
mittee organized  a  very  successful  public 
meeting  at  the  A.  Holly  Paterson  Audi- 
torium in  Uniondale,  Long  Island.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  commemo- 
rate the  22d  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  principal  address  was  de- 
livered by  Ambassador  Seymour  M.  Fin- 
ger, the  senior  adviser  to  Ambsissador 
Goldberg. 

This  meeting  was  an  example  of  the 
outstanding  public  spirit  of  the  citizens 
of  Nassau  County.  The  people  of  Nassau 
County  and  of  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay 
have  taken  a  key  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  since  its  founding  in 
1945.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  orig- 
inal meeting  home  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  Lake  Success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  proclamation  by  Mr.  Michael  N. 
Petito,  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Oyster 
Bay.  declaring  Tue.sday.  October  24.  1967. 
as  United  Nations  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proci-amation 

Whereas,  every  American  President  in  of- 
fice since  the  United  Nations  was  founded  In 
1945  has  shared  the  belief  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  an  essential  element  In  efforts  to 
achieve  a  world  at  peace  with  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  imperative  that  the  American 
people  understand  fully  the  major  objectives 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
are :  to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war;  to  reaffirm  faith  in  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  the  sovereign 
equalUv  of  nations,  large  and  small;  to  es- 
tablish conditions  under  which  Justice  and 
respect  for  International  Law  can  be  main- 
tained: and  to  promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom; 
and 

Whereas,  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  the  United  Nations  effec- 
tively promotes  the  peace  in  the  world  and 
favors  continuing  United  States  support  of 
the  world  organization; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Michael  N.  Petito,  Super- 
visor of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay.  declare 
Tuesday.  October  24th.  1967.  as  United  Na- 
tions Day.  and  urge  the  citizens  of  the  Town 
to  observe  that  day  by  studying  the  United 
Nations,  its  accomplishments,  its  strength. 
Its  limitations  and  its  potential  for  the  fu- 
ture, so  that  this  Information  will  contribute 
to  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  alms, 
problems  and  achievements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  associated  organizations. 


ARMY  PROCUREMENT  POLICY 

Mi-.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
three  separate  occasions  I  have  made 
speeches  on  the  floor  attacking  certain 
mllitar>'  procurement  policies  which  have 
been  employed  by  the  Army.  In  those 
speeches  I  carefully  delineated  the  cases 
I  have  questioned,  one  involving  a  verj' 
small  Colorado  company  and  one  Involv- 
ing a  Brooklyn  firm. 

The  other  day,  as  a  result  of  my 
speeches  on  this  subject.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  extreme- 
ly fine,  very  able,  and  dedicated  man,  I 
am  delighted  that  he  is  serving  in  that 
ofiBce,  At  that  meeting  he  gave  me  a 
letter,  dated  October  20,  1967,  dealing 
with  the  Army's  reply  to  the  charges 
which  I  had  made  in  my  speeches;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
that  the  letter  be  included  in  the  Record, 
because  I  want  to  be  completely  fair  in 
the  presentation  of  these  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Armt. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Peter  H  Dominick. 
US   Senate 

Dkar  Senator  Dominick:  I  read  with  con- 
cern your  statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  19  and  28  September  and  4  Octo- 
ber concerning  Army  procurement  policy.  I 
have  personally  inquired  into  the  matters 
you  raised.  For  the  reasons  which  follow,  my 
conclusion  Is  that  Army  actions  were  made 
honestly  and  In  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
our  combat  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

You  raised  first  the  question  of  award  of 
the  research  and  development  contract  for 
a  multi-shot  portable  flamethrower  to  North- 
rop Nortronics.  and  suggested  that  the  award 
should  have  been  made  to  Custom  Packaging 
Company  of  Aurora  Colorado  Nine  manu- 
facturers submitted  proposals  In  response  to 
the  Army's  request.  After  a  careful  technical 
evaluation  Nortronics  was  ranked  1.  Custom 
9.  Weighting  certain  factors  used  in  the  tech- 
nical evaluation  did  not  affect  Custom's 
ranking,  since  no  company  received  a  lower 
score  in  four  of  the  five  characteristics  eval- 
uated— technical  approach,  technical  person- 
nel, background  experience,  and  facilities  If 
the  elements  of  the  evaluation  had  not  been 
weighted  at  all,  the  ranking  of  these  two 
companies  would  have  been  exactly  the  same: 
Nortronics  1,  Custom  9. 

You  emphasized  that  Custom  proposed  a 
price  of  $167,608  for  the  contract,  compared 
to  Nortronics'  estimate  of  $387,000.  The  Army 
took  these  cost  proposals  into  accotint  In 
making  the  award  But  such  cost  figures,  in- 
evitably based  on  difficult  estimates,  cannot 
be  made  the  controlling  factor  in  a  research 
and  development  contract,  in  which  the  para- 
mount goal  is  to  obtain  a  product  which  will 
meet  field  requirements.  This  fact  is  recog- 
nized In  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act, 
10  U.S.C.,  Sec  2304fa)  (11).  and  also  in  ASPR 
4-106.4  and  4-106.5.  which  make  clear  that 
In  research  and  development  contracts  esti- 
mates of  cost  seldom  can  be  the  controlling 
factor.  Custom's  proposal  simply  was  not  up 
to  the  standard  required,  and  the  Army 
would  have  been  wasting  money  and  im- 
periling the  entire  development  program  to 
award  the  contract  to  a  company  offering  so 
little  prospect  of  success. 

Other  questions  concerning  Custom's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  contract  were  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
set  out  in  detail  the  efforts  of  Custom  to  in- 
terest the  Army  in  its  product.  See  Ms. 
Comp.  Gen.   B-160B09,  29  June    1967.  While 


the  Army  was  ready  to  give  Custom  every 
consideration,  that  hardly  can  be  regarded  as 
a  solicitation.  The  fact  the  contract  was 
awarded  one  working  day  before  the  date 
once  estimated  as  the  approximate  time  of 
award  was  of  no  consequence,  and  Custom 
was  promptly  notified  The  Army  did  not 
use  or  disclose  any  of  Custom's  proprietary 
data,  and  the  Comptroller  General  concluded 
that  there  was  "no  substantial  basis"  for 
such  an  allegation. 

The  other  question  you  raised  concerned 
several  aspects  of  the  development  and  pro- 
curement of  the  AN  PRC-25  and  AN  PRC-T7 
portable  field  radios.  I  shall  discuss  briefly 
the  principal  points  which  you  mentioned 

First,  you  suggest  that  the  Army  paid  too 
much — $951  per  unit— for  the  4158  PRC-25 
radios  purchased  for  the  Marine  Corps  from 
RCA  by  contract  of  13  August  1965.  That 
contract  was  awarded  by  competitive  nego- 
tiation to  meet  an  urgent  requirement  from 
Southeast  Asia  for  13,158  PRC-258.  Military 
necessity  required  delivery  of  the  entire 
amount'by  30  June  1966,  10  months  thence. 
Only  two  companies — RCA  and  Memcor — 
were  in  production  and  could  meet  that  dead- 
line. The  Army  awarded  a  contract  for  9.000 
to  Memcor,  the  lowest-price  proposer,  which 
represented  that  company's  total  capability 
to  meet  the  deadline  The  remaining  quan- 
tity. 4158.  was  awarded  to  RCA  at  a  unit  price 
of  $881.00,  not  $961  This  price  understand- 
ably was  higher  than  the  $625  previously  bid 
by  RCA  on  an  earlier  buy  because  the  quan- 
tity was  less  (4158  Instead  of  7278).  the  pro- 
duction leadtlme  was  less  (4  months  Instead 
of  12)  and  Government-furnished  equipment 
was  less  ($3  per  unit  Instead  of  $53). 

Second,  you  expressed  concern  over  the 
necessity  of  contracting  sole-source  for  pro- 
duction of  the  PRC-77  on  28  April  1967, 
RCA's  first  production  contract  called  for 
delivery  of  a  running  set  of  drawings  (those 
used  for  the  initial  production  run)  on  31 
March  1967,  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  first 
PRC-77.  The  Initial  running  set  was  delivered 
on  3  May  1967,  only  33  days  after  the  origi- 
nally specified  delivery  date.  This  delay  re- 
sulted from  changes  In  Army  operational  cri- 
teria imposed  by  new  requirements  for  relat«d 
communication  equipment  which  were  not 
furnished  RCA  until  February  1967.  eight 
months  after  contract  award.  Unavoidable 
delay  by  the  Army  In  developing  Interface 
data  for  the  related  communications  secu- 
rity equipment  also  necessitated  a  rollback 
in  production  deliveries.  After  negotiations, 
deliveries  were  rescheduled  to  begin  in  Au- 
gust 1967,  five  months  after  the  original  con- 
tract schedule.  The  contract  was  modified 
accordingly.  Satisfactory  undated  production 
drawings  reflecting  the  communications  se- 
curity interface  data  were  submitted  on  6 
September  1967.  Thus  delay  in  delivery  of 
drawings  was  attributable  to  modifications  In 
Army  requirements,  not  to  RCA  The  delay 
was  necessary  in  order  to  assure  proper  char- 
acteristics of  the  production  model. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  military  urgency 
sometimes  requires  us  to  begin  and  to  In- 
crease production  of  vital  equipment  before 
the  widest  competition  can  be  obtained  Yet 
the  military  requirement  was  real,  was  for- 
malized in  a  memorandum  signed  by  Mr. 
Vance,  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  could  not  be  ignored.  All  such  require- 
ments are  examined  carefully  to  substantiate 
the  urgency  of  the  need.  But  once  the  need 
of  our  men  In  the  field  is  clear,  the  Army  al- 
ways will  choose  to  act  at  once  and  save  lives, 
rather  than  delay  in  the  hope  of  saving  dol- 
lars. 

Third,  you  discussed  the  PRC-77  contract- 
ing officer's  rejection  of  a  letter  offer  by  Decl- 
tron  Electronics  Corporation  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  to  produce  the  PRC-77  at  a  unit 
price  of  $893.75,  or  $43  41  per  unit  less  than 
the  price  In  the  contract  awarded  RCA. 

Decitron's  unsolicited  letter  was  not  an 
acceptable  proposal.  It  merely  named  a  price 
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emd  requested  Information  on  the  product  to 
be  built.  The  company  had  only  the  most 
general  knowledge  of  the  PRC-77.  To  build 
It  Decltron  would  have  needed  extensive  tech- 
nical data  to  be  obtained  from  the  first  pro- 
duction contract,  and  to  wait  for  them  would 
require  slippage  In  neceesary  delivery  sched- 
ulee.  Without  these  data,  any  radio  built  by 
Decltron,  even  If  it  met  most  of  the  general 
performance  standardB  of  the  PaC-77.  could 
not  be  a  PRC-77.  It  woiild  be  a  new  Item,  with 
many  parts  not  Interchangeable  with  those 
of  the  PBC-77  and  probably  upable  to  inter- 
face with  the  amplifier  and  classified  equip- 
ment which  the  PBC-77  uses 

You  also  referred  to  two  modifications  of 
the  second  PRC-77  production  contract  In- 
creasing the  quantity,  while  extending  the 
delivery  time.  Actually,  only  one  of  the  mod- 
ifications you  mentioned  increased  the  basic 
contract  quantity.  This  occurred  on  31  May 
for  an  additional  1298  units  at  the  basic  con- 
tract price,  in  order  to  meet  an  urgent  need 
for  Southeast  Asia — priority  "06. "  Deliveries 
will  not  stretch  out  beyond  the  contract 
term:  the  1298  radios  will  be  delivered  by 
RCA  between  February  1968  and  August  1968 
at  no  Increase  In  vmlt  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  production  period  of  the  basic 
contract  is  February  1968  through  May  1969. 
The  action  on  16  August  1967  was  not  an 
Increased  buy.  It  was  simply  the  exercise  of 
the  second-year  part  (5400)  of  the  basic  two- 
year  contract.  The  Army  awarded  a  two-year 
contract  In  order  to  obtain  a  substantially 
more  favorable  price  per  unit  on  the  first- 
year  buy. 

You  stated  that  a  foreign  company  Is  build- 
ing the  PRC-77  with  the  RCA  drawings  I  as- 
sume you  referred  to  the  radio  being  manu- 
factured by  Tadlran,  a  company  in  Israel. 
That  firm  does  not  have  the  PRC-77  draw- 
ing*, and  as  far  as  the  Army  Is  aware  Is 
building  only  a  PRC-a5  with  some  Improve- 
ments designed  Into  It  by  that  firm.  It  Is  not 
a  PRC-77. 

In  regard  to  the  PRC-62  radio,  award  of  the 
contra<rt  followed  established  procedures  for 
research  SJod  development  awards,  as  Is  well 
documented  In  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, report  of  13  Pebr\iary  1964  to  former 
Congressman  WUson  which  you  noted.  The 
Army  did  not  Imply  that  TTT,  Bendlx,  Ad- 
vanced Cammunlcattons  or  General  Motors 
cannot  build  a  portable  radio.  As  the  GAO 
report  to  Congressman  WUson  states:  "All 
fifteen  proposals  received  were  considered 
responsive."  The  award  was  made  to  RCA 
because  It  submitted  the  proposal  Judged 
most  capable  of  meeting  the  Army's  reqiiire- 
ments. 

You  Implied  a  favoritism  by  the  Army  to- 
ward RCA.  and  toward  larger  contractors  in 
general,  which  simply  does  not  exist.  The 
Army  certainly  makes  every  effort  to  award 
contracts  to  small  business,  but  cannot  do 
so  at  the  sacrifice  of  meeting  military  needs. 
RCA  is  a  highly  competent  company  and 
has  played  a  major  role  In  development  of 
portable  radios  over  the  years.  That  It  ob- 
tains some  of  the  Army's  electronics  con- 
tracts can  hardly  be  surprising.  But  RCA 
Is  by  no  means  the  Army's  major  electronics 
contractor.  It  received  only  »28.5  million  out 
of  $861.1  million  total  USAECOM  awards  In 
FY  1967.  Nor  does  Decltron,  the  company 
which  attempted  to  obtain  the  second  PRC- 
77  production  contract,  lack  military  busi- 
ness. On  21  September  1967  the  Defense 
Contract  Administration  Service  advLsed  that 
DecltroQ's  capacity  Is  so  overloaded  that  a 
plant  survey  will  have  to  be  conducted  be- 
fore placement  of  any  additional  Govern- 
ment contracts  with  the  firm. 

Although  no  names  or  Instances  were 
specified,  you  Implied  possible  misconduct 
of  Army  personnel  In  award  of  the  PRS- 
25  and  PRC-77  contracts  to  RCA.  I  have  no 
reason  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion  and 
no  evidence  to  support  It.  However,  if  any 
misconduct  Is  revealed  by  you  or  by  the  In- 


vestigative   agencies    now    on    the    scene,    I 
shall  of  course  take  prompt   action. 

Assuring  fair,  honest  and  efficient  prac- 
tices in  all  Army  procurement  agencies  is  a 
responsibility  which  Is  taken  seriously  at  all 
levels  of  the  Army.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
discuss  the  matters  covered  above,  or  any 
others,  with  you  at  any  time.  I  believe  that 
In  reviewing  them  you  will  conclude  that 
the  contracting  decisions  in  question  were 
made  not  only  honesty,  but  wisely  and 
prudently  as  well. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  first  case 
which  I  brought  up.  we  were  dealing 
with  a  new  weapon.  It  was  developed, 
engineered,  and  carried  out  by  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  who  produced  the  first 
hardware  for  this  weapon,  with  an  open- 
bore  type  arrangement  that  had  not  yet 
been  produced  at  the  Edgewood  Arsenal. 
As  I  say.  this  company  is  a  small  firm. 

Although  it  is  a  small  firm,  it  has  fine 
engineers.  It  has  done  defense  work.  In  a 
minor  way,  largely  subcontracting,  in 
other  fields. 

The  main  reason  the  firm  was  denied 
the  research  and  development  contract 
was  on  the  basis  of  "technical  evalua- 
tion," as  the  Army  called  it 

In  one  of  my  speeches  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Comptroller  General  will  not 
exercise  any  independent  determination 
of  the  Army's  position  on  technical  eval- 
uation. Here  is  one  of  the  comments  that 
the  Secretary  made : 

Weighting  certain  factors  used  In  the 
technical  evaluation  did  not  affect  Custom's 
ranking,  since  no  company  received  a  lower 
score  In  four  of  the  five  oharHcterlstles 
evaluated — technical  approach.  technical 
personnel,  background  experience  and  facil- 
ities. 

If  one  looks  at  that  in  the  abstract,  it 
sounds  very-  reasonable — the  contract 
should  have  been  given  to  Nortronlcs  Di- 
visions of  Northrop  because  It  had  better 
facilities  and  better  personnel.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  a  small  company  whose  peo- 
ple spent  over  $100,000  of  their  own 
money,  and  that  of  their  friends,  in  de- 
veloping and  producing  the  only  hard- 
ware that  was  presented.  So  the  allega- 
tion that  they  did  not  have  the  "techni- 
cal approach,  technical  background  ex- 
perience, and  facilities"  to  produce  the 
weapon  is  patent  nonsense,  In  mv  opin- 
ion. Even  though  the  letter  is  slg'ned  bv 
my  friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I 
am  sure  he  could  not  have  had  knowl- 
edge of  tills  when  he  wrote  the  letter. 

It  seems  Impossible  for  me  also  to  agree 
with  the  statement  on  page  2  of  the  let- 
ter. In  which  he  says : 

Custom's  proposal  simply  was  not  up  to 
the  standard  required,  and  the  Army  would 
have  been  wasting  money  and  Imperiling  the 
entire  development  program  to  award  the 
contract  to  a  company  offering  so  little 
prospect  of  success. 

This  is  the  very  company  that  initially 
developed  the  weapon.  This  is  the  very 
company  that  fired  it.  This  is  the  very 
company  that  proceeded  to  have  a  col- 
ored film  shown  to  the  Army  procure- 
ment people,  they  had  the  hardware,  had 
the  ammunition,  had  the  weapon  itself 
fired  in  Colorado  and  at  the  Edgewood 
Arsenal. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  aids,  or 


whoever  it  may  have  been  in  the  Army, 
could  make  that  kind  of  statement,  when 
it  was  Impossible  to  make  It  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  or  actuality. 

The  letter  also  goes  into  the  question 
of  the  RCA  contract.  I  shall  have  to  go 
into  that  in  more  detail  at  a  later  date, 
but  I  want  to  say  at  this  time  it  would 
seem  to  me  there  were  certain  elements 
in  the  RCA  contract  which  could  not 
have  been  known  when  I  originally  gave 
my  speech. 


RICHARD  GARDNER  ARTICLE  IN 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL  MAKES  STRONG  CASE 
FOR  U.S.  RATIi-'ICATION  OF  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  in  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs,  is  pres- 
ently Henry  L.  Moses  Professor  of  Law 
and  International  Organization  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Professor  Gardner  also  serves  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  at  the  United  Nations.  In  addi- 
tion, he  recently  compiled  a  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  book  entitled  "Blue- 
print for  Peace,"  a  composite  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  various  com- 
mittees at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation  Year  in 
1965.  An  earlier  book,  "In  Pursuit  of 
World  Order."  by  Gardner  is  one  of  the 
best  books  ever  written  on  the  United 
Nations. 

Professor  Gardner,  in  the  current  l.s,sue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
has  authored  a  penetrating  and  persua- 
sive brief  in  favor  of  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions.  This 
article,  aptly  titled  "A  Costly  Anachro- 
nism, '  points  out  the  company  this  coun- 
try is  keeping  by  our  continuing  failure 
to  ratify  a  single  one  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions,  as  well  as  pre.sent- 
Ing  a  strong  case  lor  U.S.  participation. 

Because  of  Profes.sor  Gardner  s  excep- 
tional eminence  in  both  legal  and  diplo- 
matic fields,  and  because  I  believe  this 
article  constitutes  a  major  contribution 
to  our  dialog  on  human  rights.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "A  Costly  Anachronism"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Costly  Anachronism 
(By   Richard    N.    Gardner.   Henry   L,   Moses. 
Professor  of  Law  and  International  Orga- 
nization, Columbia  University) 
In    1948,    the    General    Assembly    of    the 
United  Nations,  responding  to  American  ini- 
tiative  and    American    leadership,    approved 
overwhelmingly  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human    Rights    Only   a    few    countries   ab- 
stained— the  Communist  bloc,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Today,  less  than  two  decades  later,  only 
three  of  the  original  flfty-one  U.N.  members 
have  failed  to  ratify  any  UN.  conventions 
embodying  the  basic  principles  included  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
These  three  are  Spain,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa — and  the  United  States. 

To  be  sure,  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated  its   concern   with   the   promotion   of 
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human  rights  In  ways  other  than  through 
adherence  to  human  rights  conventions.  We 
have  advanced  proposals  for  strengthening 
U.N.  procedures  In  this  field.  We  have  spoken 
out  clearly  against  specific  violations  of 
human  rights  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
And,  most  important  of  all.  we  have  earned 
widespread  respect  from  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  dedicated  manner  in 
which  we  have  set  about  eradicating  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  in  our  own  society 

Nevertheless,  our  inclusion  in  the  small 
company  of  U.N.  members  who  have  refused 
to  ratify  any  human  rights  treaties  has  be- 
come an  increasing  diplomatic  embarrass- 
ment. Our  friends  cannot  understand  it.  Our 
adversaries  exploit  it.  It  Is  a  costly  anachro- 
nism which  should  be  eliminated  without 
delay. 

As  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
at  numerous  international  conferences  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  I  must  admit  that 
I  was  unable  to  find  a  convincing  answer 
to  the  simple  question:  "Why  Is  the  United 
States  unwilling  to  make  an  international 
commitment  against  human  slavery?" 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  recently  completed  hear- 
ings on  three  U.N.  human  rights  conventions 
sent  to  the  Senate  In  1963  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy — the  Conventions  on  Slavery, 
Forced  Labor  and  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate 
win  give  Us  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  these  instruments  without  delay — 
and  that  it  will  then  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  the  Genocide  Convention,  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate  since   1949 

HfM.'lN  RIGHTS  BASED  ON    NATIONAL  TRADITIONS 

Does  it  really  make  any  difference  whether 
the  United  States  ratifies  these  instruments'' 
I  believe  that  It  does.  We  have  an  interest 
in  the  International  promotion  of  human 
rights  which  springs  from  our  most  basic 
national  traditions.  Since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  United  States  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  human  rights 
and  freedoms,  not  Just  for  Americans,  but 
for  "all  men".  Thomas  Jefferson  expressed 
a  deep  faith  of  the  founding  fathers  when 
he  predicted  that  from  American  shores  the 
"fire  of  freedom  and  human  rights"  would 
be  lighted  up  in  other  regions  of  the  earth". 
Throughout  American  history,  and  still  to- 
day, the  world  looks  upon  us  not  merely  as 
an  arsenal  of  weapons  or  a  storehouse  of 
commodities  but  as  a  society  committed  to 
the  promotion  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

Our  support  for  human  rights  is,  there- 
fore, an  essential  and  Irreversible  part  of 
our  American  tradition.  It  is  also  more  than 
that.  It  Is  a  basic  Ingredient  of  our  position 
as  a  world  power.  The  vitality  of  our  so- 
ciety and  its  international  Influence  are 
both  affected  by  our  success  in  promoting 
the  basic  values  of  human  dignity  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  these  days,  foreign  policy  in- 
evitably has  a  moral  dimension. 

By  our  leadership  in  international  efforts 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  we  can  clarify 
the  fundamental  Issues  that  agitate  the 
world  today.  Some  countries  put  human 
freedoms  very  low  on  their  scale  of  priori- 
ties; they  are  prepared  to  violate  them  in 
their  drive  for  world  power  or  rapid  economic 
growth.  It  is  the  belief  in  human  rights,  in 
the  Importance  and  worth  of  every  individ- 
ual, that  distinguishes  us  from  totalltarlans 
of  the  left  and  of  the  right. 

Peace  and  security,  economic  and  social 
development  and  human  rights  are  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle  of  world  order  In  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  them,  the  triangle  is 
Incomplete  We  have  learned  from  hard  ex- 
perience of  the  intimate  Interdependence 
between  human  rights  and  peace  and  se- 
curity. Nazi  Germany  should  have  taught 
everyone  the  lesson  that  Internal  suppres- 
sion is  often  the  handmaiden  of  external 
aggression— that    the    destruction    of    free- 
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dom  at  home  can  quickly  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  abroad.  Dictators  typi- 
cally employ  foreign  adventures  to  solidify 
their  domestic  power;  and  the  recklessness 
of  their  foreign  policy  is  directly  facilitated 
by  the  systematic  destruction  of  domestic 
dissent.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  no  less 
true;  The  more  a  country  Is  threatened 
from  without,  the  more  dangerous  It  Is  for 
human   rights   within. 

Therefore,  those  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  human  rights 
in  free  societies  cannot  fail  to  be  concerned 
with  the  promotion  of  himian  rights  on  a 
world-wide  basis.  The  same  is  true  for  those 
concerned  with  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  se- 
curity. World-wide  progress  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms will  also  be  progress  In  creating  a 
peaceful  and  stable  world  order.  As  President 
Kennedy  put  It  at  American  University,  peace 
Is  "in  the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter  of 
human  rights". 

United  States  adherence  to  the  three  con- 
ventions now  under  study  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  can  make  a  practical 
contribution  to  the  basic  national  interest 
of  our  country  In  promoting  human  rights 
around  the  world. 

The  Supplementary  Convention  on  Slav- 
ery, thus  far  ratified  by  sixty-seven  countries, 
supplements  the  1926  Slavery  Convention,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  already  a  party, 
by  dealing  with  conditions  akin  to  slavery. 
It  requires  contracting  parties  to  take  all 
practicable  and  necessary  measures  to  bring 
about  as  soon  as  possible  the  complete  aboli- 
tion oJ  such  practices  as  debt  bondage  serf- 
dom. Involuntary  marriage  or  transfer  of 
women  for  payment,  transfer  of  widows  as 
inherited  property  and  exploitation  of 
children. 

The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor,  already  ratified  by  seventy-five  coun- 
tries, pledges  each  contracting  party  to  sup- 
press and  not  to  make  use  of  any  form  cf 
forced  or  compulsory  labor — as  a  means  of 
political  coercion  or  education  or  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  holding  or  expressing  political 
views  ideologically  opposed  to  the  established 
system:  as  a  method  of  mobilizing  and  using 
labor  for  purposes  of  economic  development; 
as  a  means  of  labor  discipline;  as  a  punish- 
ment to  those  having  participated  in  strikes; 
or  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  national  or 
religious  discrimination. 

The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  ratified  by  fifty  countries,  provides 
that  women  be  entitled  to  vote  In  all  elec- 
tions on  equal  terms  with  men  and  without 
discrimination;  that  they  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  all  publicly  elected  bodies  established 
by  national  law;  and  that  they  be  entitled 
to  hold  public  office  and  to  exercise  all  pub- 
lic functions  established  by  national  law. 

These  basic  rights  have  long  been  taken 
for  granted  in  our  own  country.  But  they 
are  not  taken  for  granted  everywhere.  In- 
deed, they  are  very  much  at  issue  in  many 
countries  of  the  world.  By  adhering  to  these 
conventions,  we  help  give  inte'natlonal  ef- 
fect to  fundamental  rights  we  have  long 
enjoyed  at  home. 

POSITIVE     CONSEOUKNCKS    OF    VS.     ADHERENCE 

Nobody,  of  course,  believes  that  words  on 
paper  are  enough  in  themselves.  Nobody 
thinks  that  signing  a  human  rights  conven- 
tion brings  automatic  improvement  In  the 
condition  of  people  around  the  world.  The 
positive  consequences  of  United  States  ad- 
herence are  hard  to  measure.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  very  real: 

1.  Ratification  by  the  United  States  win 
encourage  other  nations  to  adhere  to  these 
conventions  and  Implement  their  provisions 
In  their  own  territories.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  newly  Independent  countries  that 
frequently  take  U.  N.  conventions  as  a 
model  Ambassador  Goldberg,  in  his  testi- 
mony   before    the    subcommittee,    put    this 


point  sharply:  "Without  the  support  of  the 
United  States,  these  agreements  may  appear 
insignificant  to  many  other  countries.  If  we 
do  not  consider  It  important  to  sign  the  con- 
ventions, why  should  they?  Or.  more  im- 
portant, why  should  they  Implement  the 
conventions?" 

2  Ratification  will  put  the  United  States 
in  a  better  legal  and  moral  position  to  pro- 
test Infringement  of  these  human  rights  In 
countries  that  have  ratified  the  conventions 
but  failed  to  implement  them  In  practice 

3.  Ratification  will  Increase  United  States 
influence  in  the  continuing  U.N.  process  of 
drafting  legal  norms  In  the  field  of  human 
rights.  As  long  as  the  United  States  falls  to 
ratify  any  human  rights  conventions  its 
views  will  carry  less  weight  than  they 
deserve. 

4.  Ratification  will  dissipate  the  embar- 
rassing contradiction  between  our  failure  tc 
ratify  these  conventions  and  our  traditional 
support  of  the  basic  human  rights  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

The  predicament  in  which  our  failure  to 
ratify  these  conventions  has  placed  United 
States  representatives  In  the  United  Nations 
is  obvious.  Consider,  as  an  example,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  record  of  the  attack 
launched  by  the  Soviet  delegate  last  year 
upon  Morris  Abram.  our  distinguished  rep- 
resentative In  the  Htiman  Rights  Commis- 
sion: 

"An  obJectl\e  analysis  of  the  political 
orientation  of  the  proposal  so  ardently  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
soon  revealed  that  the  proposal  was  designed 
to  give  world  public  opinion  the  Impression 
of  active  participation  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights  by  States  which  In  practice  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under 
the  multi-lateral  international  conventions 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  drawn  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  UN.  and  its  Specialized 
Agencies.  The  US  representative  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  U.S.  had  Jagged  In  that 
sphere.  That  was  an  understatement;  he 
would  mention  some  of  the  conventions 
which  the  US.  had  not  ratified." 

The  Soviet  delegate  proceeded  to  cite  ex- 
amples, emphasizing  the  conventions  which 
are  the  subject  of  these  hearings.  The  Soviet 
statement,  of  course,  was  hypocritical  in  the 
extreme  Mr.  Abram  quickly  pointed  out.  for 
example  that  while  the  United  States  had 
not.  like  the  Soviet  Union,  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  no  one  had  accused  our 
country  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacres.  Mr. 
Abram'B  answer  was  effective,  yet  the  ques- 
tion persisted  In  the  minds  of  many  friendly 
delegates:  If  the  United  States  is  really 
against  such  practices,  why  Is  It  not  pre- 
pared to  commit  Itself  to  United  Nations 
treaties  outlawing  them? 

ARCCMENTS     AGAINST    U.S.     ADHERENCE 

Thus  the  arguments  In  favor  of  ratifying 
these  conventions  are  substantial.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  no  convincing  reasons 
of  law  or  pwllcy  which  should  prevent  us 
from  ratifying  them.  A  study  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  human  rights  con- 
ventions reveals  several  arguments  which 
ha\e  been  used  against  United  States  adher- 
ence. 

One  argument  Is  that  ratification  of  hu- 
man rights  conventions  would  alter  In  unde- 
sirable ways  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  argument  is  inapplicable  to  the  con- 
ventions before  us  today  since  they  would 
Involve  no  changes  in  American  law. 

Another  argument  is  that  ratification  of 
human  rights  conventions  would  move  into 
the  federal  domain  certain  subjects  hitherto 
reserved  for  state  action.  This  argument  is 
also  inapplicable  to  the  three  conventions 
before  us  today  since  all  of  them  deal  with 
matters  which  the  Constitution  has  already 
placed  within  the  federal  domain. 

I  hasten  to  add.  although  it  is  not  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  conventions  before  us. 
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that  a  human  rights  convention  should  not 
be  rejected  by  the  United  States  simply  be- 
cause It  deals  with  matters  hitherto  reser\-ed 
to  the  states.  In  Missouri  v  Holland.  252 
U.S.  416  (1920).  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  In  implementation  of  valid 
treaty  commitments  on  certain  matters 
otherwise  reserved  to  the  states.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  policy,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  reason  to  refuse  to  adhere  to  a 
human  rights  convention  dealing  with  mat- 
ters hitherto  reserved  to  state  Jurisdiction — 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  Marriage 
Convention  are  examples — unless  the  disad- 
vantages of  moving  such  matters  into  the 
federal  domain  outweigh  otir  foreign  policy 
Interest  In  the  conventions. 

The  third  argument  employed  against  rati- 
fication, of  human  rights  conventions  is  that 
they  are  not  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty-making  power 

Some  members  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation have  argued  that  the  United  States 
cannot  under  its  Constitution  enter  into 
human  rights  treaties  because  they  deal  "en- 
Urely  with  domestic  matters,  i.e..  with  the 
relation  between  a  state  and  its  own  citi- 
zens." This  proposition  has  no  basis  what- 
soever In  United  States  law  or  treaty  prac- 
tice. The  relevant  test  laid  down  bv  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Is 
whether  a  treaty  deals  with  a  matter  "which 
Is  properly  the  subject  of  negotiation  with 
a  foreign  country"  {Geofroy  v.  Riggs.  133 
U.S.  258.  267  (1890)  ).  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
laid  down  a  similar  standard  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  treaty  pKjwer  can  be  used 
only  to  deal  with  matters  of  "International 
concern". 

It  Is  obvious  that  many  matters  Involving 
the  relations  between  a  government  and  its 
own  citizens  can  be  of  sufficient  "interna- 
tional concern"  to  be  Included  In  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
The  1926  Slavery  Convention,  ratified  bv  the 
United  States  during  the  Hoover  Administra- 
tion, commits  the  parties  to  abolish  slavery 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  and  also 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  forced  labor 
within  their  Jurisdictions  from  developing 
into  conditions  analogous  to  slavery.  Surely 
things  which  were  within  the  treaty  power 
forty  years  ago  cannot  be  outside  the  treaty 
power  today.  Moreover,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  Itself  a  treaty  obUgatlon  of  the 
United  States,  commits  us  to  take  Joint  and 
separate  action  in  co-operation  with  the  or- 
ganization to  promote  human  rights  for  peo- 
ple within  the  United  States  as  well  as  over- 
seas. 

There  are  many  other  conventions  to  which 
we  are  a  party  committing  the  United  States 
to  regulate  the  activities  of  American  citizens 
within  this  country  for  many  purposes  not 
relating  to  human  rights — to  control  the  pro- 
duction and  International  traffic  of  certain 
drugs,  to  obtain  statistics  on  causes  of  death, 
to  jM-eacrlbe  rules  of  the  road  and  to  preserve 
wildlife.  If  the  United  States  Government 
can  enter  Into  a  valid  treaty  commitment  to 
restrain  American  citizens  within  this  coun- 
try from  shooting  animals,  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  United  States  Government  cannot 
enter  into  a  treaty  commitment  to  restrain 
American  citizens  within  this  country  from 
enslaving  other  Americans.  I  know  of  no  con- 
stitutional provision  which  suggests  or  Im- 
plies that  animals  are  more  Important  than 
people. 

Clearly,  If  slavery,  forced  labor  and  the 
denial  of  women's  basic  rights  are  of  •Inter- 
national concern"  In  the  year  1967 — and  the 
testimony  at  recent  hearings  before  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  was  unani- 
mous that  they  are — there  Is  no  legal  Im- 
pediment to  ratification  of  the  treaties. 
Quite  apart  from  the  general  Interrelation 
between  the  denial  of  basic  himian  rights  and 
Umted  States  foreign  policy  Interests,  there 
are  special  reasons  why  these  three  conven- 


tions  are  of  International   concern   for  our 
country. 

PRACTICAI.    REASONS    FOR    INTERNATIONAl, 
CONCERN 

Slavery  and  forced  labor  practiced  abroad, 
m  addition  to  breeding  poUtical  and  social 
tensions,  can  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the 
sales  of  American  products  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  markets. 

The  denial  of  basic  rights  to  women,  by 
affecting  adversely  one  half  the  human  re- 
sources of  a  less  developed  country,  consti- 
tutes a  major  obstacle  to  progress  In  less 
developed  countries  that  receive  quantities  of 
American  aid.  To  give  a  very  specific  exam- 
ple: family  planning  programs,  the  essential 
means  of  de-fuslng  the  population  explosion, 
wui  never  be  wholly  successful  until  women 
come  to  enjoy  their  political  and  social  rights 
and  cease  being  regarded  as  household  posses- 
sions. ^ 

Those  who  oppose  United  States  adherence 
to  any  U.N.  human  rights  conventions  have 
often  cited  the  1953  statement  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Mr  Dulles,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said  "We 
do  not  ourselves  look  upon  a  treaty  as  the 
means  which  we  would  now  select  as  the 
proper  and  most  effective  way  to  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  goals  of  human 
liberty  to  which  this  Nation  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  its  inception." 

Mr.  Dulles's  use  of  the  world  "now"— and 
the  fact  that  this  statement  was  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  discourage  the  then  active 
ericker  Amendment— suggests  that  Mr 
To'il^^  s  statement  was  a  statement  of  policy 
^?,^H  ^f"-  ^^^'  ^""^  '^^^^  "  does  not  pre- 
fin^r,*  »i^"^°*  approach  In  the  present  sit- 
uation.  Moreover.  Mr.  Dulles  was  previously 
on  record  as  a  private  citizen  in  support  at 
ffl.  r^}'^''  Convention,  and  as  a  United 
states   Delegate   In   the   United    Nations   he 

tions"'      ^"PP"'"'^  ^o"-  huniaD  rights  conven- 

in^/g^'iTthl't'r^''  ^"'^'y  be  maintained  even 
in  1953  that  human  rlghta  conventions  were 
not  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  Se 
treaty-making  power.  The  United  States  was 
d^  L^'lh'''*!' *'  regulating  the  slave  trl^ 
fh^  fl>«  T^  nineteenth  century  and  ratified 
,«w.i  °,  ^^^^^  °^  ^"^°^  Convention  out- 
now  ,f  'i^^"!:7-t^e  predecessor  of  the  ti-eaty 
now  under  discussion  here.  If  the  outlawing 
Of  slavery  can  be  the  proper  subject  f or  trS 
making^  why  not  the  outlawing  o?  f "c2 
labor?  And  why  not  the  denial  of  b^lc  rt^hte 
to  women  at  a  time  when  human  d^nlty  wid 
a  maximum  use  of  a  nation's  resources  ^e 
so^obvlously  a  matter  of  Interu      .nal  co^! 

Mr.  Dulles  also  declared;  "I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  boundary  betw^n  Inter" 
national  and  domestic  concerns  is^igidLnd 
fixed  for  all  time."  Indeed,  it  is  not  ^e 
treaty-making  power  is  broad  enough  t'.«! 
compass  all  matters  of  Internationa-  nl 
l^f^  "determined  by  contemporary  ra°t 
rSaSTas?  ''^  °"""'^^'^  con^eptfon^f 
"I  am  not  an  advocate  of  frequent  chances 
m  aws  and  constitutions".  Jefferson  ofcl 
^nH  ,  ^k"'  i'^'  ""'^  institutions  mus°  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  As  that  becomes  more  develop^ 
and  more  enlightened,  as  new  dlscoverfes  a^ 
made,  new  tilths  discovered  and  manners 
and  opinions  changed  with  the  ch7^^ 
c  rcumstances.  InsUtutlons  must  advance 
also  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  " 

There  are  many  urgent  questions  at  pres- 
ent before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  United  States  Congress.  In  pa^ticu! 
ar,  Congress  is  preoccupied  with  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  all  the  problems  it  poses  for 
our  country  But  foreign  policy  has  many 
dimensions.  We  must  not  permit  our  preoc- 
cupation with  one  dimension  to  divert  us 
from  others  which  are  also  Important, 

There  Is  a  moral  dimension  to  our  foreign 


policy.  Cynics  deny  it  until  they  are  obliged 
to  recognize  its  effect  upon  our  power.  Our 
concern  with  human  rights  Is  not  Just  altru- 
ism—In  the  long  run.  it  Is  essential  to  our 
national  security.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
discharging  at  great  cost  a  commitment  to 
human  freedom  in  Vietnam,  we  should  also 
discharge  our  unfinished  business  In  the 
world-wide  promotion  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES  BECOMING  POSTER 
PARENT  FOR  ALL  OF  ASIA.  IN 
RUSKS  VIEW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
conference  which  Secretary  Rusk  held 
on  Thursday,  October  12,  was  enlighten- 
ing. His  presentation — I  wish  I  could  say 
testimony— may  serve  to  focus  attention 
on  the  vital  Vietnam  issues  that  con- 
front the  American  people. 

So  that  part  of  the  record  will  be 
clear.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
there  be  printed  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks the  press  conference  of  October  12, 
1967,  by  Secretary  Rusk  on  the  subject 
of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Before  discussing  the 
substance  of  the  press  conference.  I  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  apparent  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  meet  in 
public  session  with  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  to  discuss  the  war  in 
Vietnam 

A  fundamental  constitutional  issue  is 
involved  here. 

In  terms  of  our  British  antecedents, 
the  issue  is  whether  the  Cabinet  min- 
isters of  the  King — or  President — are 
immune  from  legislative  process. 

Could  the  Committee  on  Foieign  Re- 
lations, for  example,  compel  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  appear  before  It  in  pub- 
lic session  to  testify  either  in  connection 
with  legislation,  or  In  connection  with 
the  more  general  function  of  advice  and 
consent? 

This  issue  has  never  been  fully  re- 
solved, although  it  seems  clear  that  the 
President  could  order  his  Cabinet  min- 
ister not  to  appear  on  grounds  that  such 
appearance  would  not,  in  the  President's 
view,  be  in  the  public  Interest.  It  is  un- 
likely that  any  congressional  committee 
would  be  so  insistent  on  the  exercise  of 
a  legislative  function,  however,  that  it 
would  push  the  power  of  subpena  to  the 
point  where  it  could  be  tested  by  the 
courts — as  would  be  the  case  If  a  min- 
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ister  of  the  President  were  sought  to  be 
jailed  for  contempt. 

I  advocate  no  such  course. 

There  are  other  devices  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  built  into  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Congress  could, 
for  example,  refuse  to  appropriate  funds, 
or  the  Senate  could  refuse  to  act  on 
nominations,  or  other  harassing  tactics 
could  be  u.sed  designed  to  compel  a 
Cabinet  minister  in  public  session  to 
testify  in  response  to  the  queries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  do  not  advocate  such  courses  of  ac- 
tion. 

My  sole  purpose  in  making  these  few 
introductory  comments  is  to  be  sure  that 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  I  have  not,  by  failing 
to  note  Secretary  Rusk's  unwillingness  to 
debate  these  issues  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  public  session,  contributed  to 
establishing  a  precedent  that  Cabinet 
members  are  immune  from  such  appear- 
ances. It  is  my  personal  view  that  the 
administration — and  specifically  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense — should  be 
willing,  indc-ed,  eager  to  test  their  policies 
and  policy  objectives  in  the  forum  of 
public  debate  and  within  the  bounds  of 
the  American  Constitution. 

Last  evening,  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  my  State  of  Indiana,  where  I 
\va£  to  address  an  audience  of  students, 
just  before  I  made  my  remarks  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense 
intended  to  appear  before  the  same 
gi'oup.  and  would  submit  himself  to 
questions  from  the  audience. 

I  stated  last  night,  and  state  again 
now.  that  it  Is  remarkable  to  me  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  finds  it  possible  to 
.submit  himself  to  the  students  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  but  finds  it  impossible 
to  submit  himself  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  duly  elected  members  of  the  Senate 
committees. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  Cabinet  member 
to  be  willing  to  expose  himself  to  the 
kleig  lights  only  under  circumstances 
which  he  can  control.  As  the  Secretary 
of  State  remarked  last  Thui'sday: 

I  think  that  an  idea  stands  or  falls  on  Its 
own  merits. 

But  the  point  is  the  American  system 
of  free  debate  and  di.scussion  requires, 
as  I  t)elleve  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  sug- 
gested, that  ideas  be  tested  In  the  mar- 
ketplace— not  that  they  be  handed  down 
by  a  King,  a  President,  or  a  Secretarj'  of 
State  as  if  they  had  been  thei'eby  in- 
scribed in  granite 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  continue  unwilling  to 
engage  publicly  in  discussion  with  his 
elected  foreign  policy  critics.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can.  That  to  me  means  that  if  we  are  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  dodge  his  critics, 
if  he  is  permitted  to  rely  on  defending  his 
policies  on  gi-ounds  of  his  own  choice, 
then  we  have  a  duty  at  least  to  propound 
the  kinds  of  questions  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  discuss  with  the  people  and  their 
representatives. 

Incidentally,  the  fact  Secretary  Rusk 
held  a  conference — even  that  substitute 
for  discussion— was  probably  provoked 
by  criticism  apparent  in  concresslonal  de- 
bate, public  opinion  polls,  piess  dis- 
patches from  the  United  Nations  and 


from  Vietnam,   and   by   perceptive  and 
troubled  columnists  and  editorial  writers. 

One  final  pjoint  before  commenting  on 
a  few  of  the  specifics  of  the  Secretary's 
press  conference : 

American  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
what  we  do  about  it  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  our  American  policy  must  be 
determined  largelj-  by  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment.  Where  American  policy 
in  Vietnam  goes  from  here  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  implications  that 
there  exists  a  body  of  "facts'  to  which 
the  administration  is  privy,  but  of  which 
the  public  is  not  aware. 

We  are  dealing  with  big  issues  upon 
which  tiiere  are  no  pat  answers. 

The  President  and  his  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  do  not  know  what,  if  anything,  will 
trigger  the  other  side  to  call  for  Chinese 
or  Russian  Volunteers.  Secretary  Rusk 
did  not  know  what  would  bring  China 
into  Korea  in  1951,  as  is  shown  by  the 
record,  and  he  does  not  know  today  the 
threshold  beyond  which  we  cannot  go 
without  bringing  011  world  war  III. 

The  administration  does  not  know  the 
point  beyond  which  the  American  pubUc 
will  not  support  them. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  President  do 
not  know  whether  a  little  more  bombing 
will  bring  the  other  side  to  negotiations, 
or  whether  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
the  same  staying  power  as  Texans  at  the 
Alamo. 

They  do  not  know  who  will  be  in  charge 
in  South  Vietnam  In  6  months. 

They  do  not  know  how  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  needed  in  South  Vietnam  to 
pacify  that  country; 

They  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  get 
additional  contributions  either  from  al- 
lies already  in  Vietnam  or  how  to  get  help 
from  NATO  countries,  or  India  or  Indo- 
nesia, or  Japan — all  of  wliich,  according 
to  Mr.  Rusk,  are  threatened. 

In  short,  the  judgment  of  any  reason- 
ably interested  and  knowledgeable  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  as  good  on  this  kind  of 
issue  as  the  judgment  of  the  President 
or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — a  number  of 
whose  ex -members,  I  might  note,  dis- 
agree seriously  with  the  present  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

What  we  do  know  very  definitely  and 
certainly  is  that  our  American  system  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  on  issues 
like  these  is  more  likeli'  to  be  right  than 
the  judgment  of  any  specialist — be  he 
President,  the  world's  greatest  jet  ace, 
or  an  authority  on  enzymes. 

I  turn  now  to  the  statement  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  State  last  Thursday  as  he 
met  with  the  press. 

Not  having  had  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  Secretary.  I  hope  I  do  him  no  in- 
justice in  my  interpretation  of  the  main 
points  in  his  press  conference. 

The  Secretary's  principal  emphasis 
was  upon  his  conclusion  that  American 
security — using  his  term — is  at  stake  in 
Vietnam  because  "within  the  next  dec- 
ade or  two.  these  will  be  a  billion  Chinese 
on  the  mainland,  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons,  with  no  certainty  about  what 
their  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  Asia 
will  be."  Although  we  have  not  "nomi- 
nated outselves  to  be  the  policemen  of  all 
Asia,"  said  the  Secretary,  "we  have  a 
tremendous  stake  In  the  ability  of  the 
free  nations  of  Asia  to  live  in  peace." 


Therefore,  as  a  'Pacific"  power  he  con- 
tends that  we  have  formed  alUances  and 
have  "accepted  a  share  in  their  defense 
as  part  of  the  vital  national  interest  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Secretary  stated : 

The  almost  unbelievable  power  of  the 
United  States  has  been  harnessed  to  the 
simple  notion  of  organizing  a  peace  In  the 
world. 

What  Secretary  Rusk  concludes  from 
this  summary  of  his  statement  is  that  the 
United  States  must  use  its  tremendous 
power  to  provide  a  shield  until  such  time 
as  "the  free  nations  of  Asia  brace  them- 
selves, get  themselves  set:  with  secure, 
progressive,  stable  institutions  of  their 
own,  uith  cooperation  among  the  free 
nations  of  Asia — stretching  from  Korea 
and  Japan  right  around  to  the  subcon- 
tinent." 

This  Is  necessary — 

Says  Secretarj-  Rusk — 
if  there  is  to  be  peace  In  Asia  over  the  next 
10  or  20  years. 

I  hope  I  have  done  Secretary  Rusk 
justice.  I  hope  I  have  quoted  him  ac- 
curately. I  have  quoted  him  as  much  as 
possible.  I  believe  the  foregoing  is  a 
fair  statement  of  his  message  which,  if 
I  may  summarize  it  in  my  words,  is  as 
follows : 

Asian  Communist  imperialism,  repre- 
sented by  1  billion  Chinese,  will  be  able 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  with  nu- 
clear weapons,  to  threaten  to  impose 
communism  on  1  billion  free  Asians.  The 
Communists  will  be  likely  to  succeed  in 
this  venture  unless  the  United  States  as- 
sists the  free  nations  of  Asia  by  supplying 
American  manpower  and  material  and 
equating  stability  and  progress  in  these 
nations  with  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  objective  of  Asian  communism — 

Says  Secretary  Rusk — 

is  10  cut  the  world  In  two  and  as  long  as  that 
is  the  objective,  the  "hundreds  of  mUUons 
of  people  in  the  free  nations  of  Asia  .  .  . 
will  be  under  the  deadly  and  constant  pres- 
sure of  the  authorities  In  Peking  .  .  .  their 
future  .  .  .  circumscribed  by  fear. 

As  Vice  President  Humphrey  amplified 
this  new  theme  a  few  days  later.  October 
15.  Doylestown,  Pa. ; 

Imagine  what  kind  of  world  we  would  be 

living  In  if  the  sweep  of  Asian  Communism 
should  include  all  of  Southeast  Asia  with  its 
millions  of  people  and  its  vast  resources.  The 
entire  power  structure  of  the  world  would  be 
destroyed  and  drastically  changed. 

If  this  be  the  true  reflection  of  the 
American  basic  objectives  in  Asia,  I 
would  have  liked  to  ask  Secretary  Rusk 
and  the  administration  such  questions 
as  the  following : 

First,  if  free  Asia  is  threatened  by 
A^iaii  communism  as  suggested,  then 
why  is  it  that  the  most  populous  nations 
which  are  so  threatened  are  not  helping 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam  with  men 
and  materiel?  Specifically,  why  do  not 
Japan,  Indonesia,  and  India  not  see  the 
threat' in  Secretary  Rusk's  terms?  Do  not 
those  three  naiioiis  combined  have  more 
industry,  more  raw  material,  and  more 
manpower  than  exists  in  all  of  mainland 
China? 

Second,  Is  it  not  true  that  the  United 
States  Is  paying  directly,  or  indirectly. 
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the  full  costs  of  the  troops  of  Korea. 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  who  are 
with  us  in  Vietnam?  Would  they  be  will- 
ing to  help  us  without  subsidy? 

Third,  why  is  it  that  most  of  our  NATO 
allies  do  not  see  the  threat  in  the  Secre- 
tary's terms?  Does  the  United  States 
have  a  particular  clairvoyance  on  this 
subject? 

Fourth,  do  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Secretarj'  that  "one  of  the 
most  important  historical  facts  in  this 
postwar  period  has  been  that  the  almost 
unbelievable  power  of  the  United  States 
has  been  harnessed  to  the  simple  notion 
of  organizing  the  peace  in  the  world"? 
Does  not  the  United  Nations  have  a  role 
in  organizing  the  peace?  Or.  has  the 
United  States  preempted  the  world  quest 
for  peace? 

Fifth,  how  many  troops  does  mainland 
China  now  have  stationed  outside  her 
borders?  Is  that  more  or  less  than  the 
number  of  Americans  stationed  in  Asia!' 
Does  this  disposition  of  troops  suggest 
to  the  world  community  that  Chinese 
communism  is  on  the  march? 

Finally  on  this  point,  but  not  In  the 
nature  of  a  question.  I  suggest  that  a 
candid  statement  of  the  Secretary's  con- 
clusion is  that  American  boys  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  attacks  of  Asian  com- 
munism on  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
until  they  are  ready  to  do  so  themselves. 
This  conclusion  is  deficient  in  two  fun- 
damental respects. 

First,  the  Secretary  assumes  that  if 
American  boys  and  American  materiel 
will  supply  a  shield,  the  free  nations  of 
Asia,  will  "brace  themselves,  get  them- 
selves set"  and  then  create  "secure,  pro- 
gressive, stable  Institutions  of  their 
own." 

That  assumption  simply  does  not  ac- 
cord with  either  the  nature  of  human 
beings  or  the  nature  of  society.  Ameri- 
can citizens  need  only  to  consult  their 
own  judgment  to  assess  the  validity  of 
that  assumption.  Why  should  any  Asian 
state  worry  about  protecting  itself  if  the 
Americans  will  do  It  for  them? 

A  shield  of  American  boys  will  not  en- 
courage the  Japanese.  Indonesians,  or 
the  Indians  to  fight  their  own  battles  any 
more  than  the  shield  of  American  boys 
in  Vietnam  has  Induced  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  build  up  their  own  forces  or 
develop  their  own  Institutions. 

The  best  way  to  build  Indigenous  free 
Asian  defenses  Is  to  let  these  states  see 
their  own  freedom  threatened— not  for 
the  United  States  to  lecture  them.  The 
fact  that  both  India  and  Indonesia  have 
asked  the  United  States  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing  and  that  the  Japanese  Croverrmient 
stands  quiet  In  embarrassed  silence  sug- 
gests our  lectures,  pleas,  and  militar\' 
action  are  not  in  their  view  in  defense 
of  freedom  or  assurance  of  peace. 

The  second  fundamental  deficiency  In 
Secretary  Rusk's  conclusion  that  Amer- 
icans rjust  protect  free  nations  of  Asia 
from  i  '.Ann  communism  is  that  he  as- 
sumes the  more  Americans  are  ready  to 
do  the  job.  the  more  we  will  be 
respected. 

Again.  I  suggest  this  does  not  accord 
with  human  nature,  or  the  facts. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  some- 
how, after  Asians  kicked  out  the  coloni- 


alists—French, British,  and  Dutch— 
that  now  they  are  going  to  be  anxious 
to  embrace  Americans? 

I  think  not. 

It  is  this  kind  of  judgment  that  any 
American  citizen  can  make  by  consult- 
ing his  own  conscience. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  Rusk  spoke 
of  the  "importance  of  precision"  in  our 
discussions  of  Vietnam. 

I  suggest  the  Secretary  was  somewhat 
imprecise  himself  when  he  said  that 
"the  debate  in  which  we  are  now  involved 
is  essentially  a  debate  about  detail." 

This  Is  rather  imprecise.  We  are  de- 
bating the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  and  we  are  not  agreed  what 
that  role  should  be.  He  unfortunately 
assumes  that  his  view  of  the  U.S.  role 
is  the  correct  view. 

Is  this  Nation  torn  as  It  is  today  by 
discussion  over  "detail"?  i  think  not. 

As  for  Imprecision,  it  seems  to  me  that 
word  characterizes  very  well  one  of  the 
things  that  is  wrong  with  our  policies  to- 
ward Vietnam.  At  one  time  or  another 
the  American  people  have  been  told  that 
we  are  in  Vietnam  because  we  must 
honor  our  commitments,  that  we  are 
fighting  there  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  that  If  we  do  not  fight 
In  Vietnam  we  would  have  to  fight  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  that  we  are  fighting 
to  stop  aggression,  that  we  are  there  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  is  ineffective, 
and  now  we  are  told  that  we  are  In  Asia 
to  prevent  Asian  communism  from  cut- 
ting the  world  In  two. 

We  are  warned  that  we  must  not  be 
Imprecise.  Are  we  children? 

This  Imprecision  goes  also  to  lesser 
matters,  hardly  worth  mentioning  except 
to  warn  that  everything  said  or  written 
by  administration  spokesmen  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

For  example,  in  the  press  conference 
of  October  12.  Secretary  Rusk  said: 

We  have  had  at  least  five  substantial  ces- 
sations of  the  bombings. 

But  at  an  earlier  conference  on  Febru- 
ary 9  of  this  year,  Mr.  Rusk  said: 

We  have  on  two  occasions  stopped  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  discover 
whether  there  might  be  some  constructive 
reaction  from  the  other  side. 

We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  the  short 
"Tet"  pause  in  bombing. 

This  discrepancy  seems  to  me  rather 
imprecise — especially  In  view  of  the 
fact  that,  since  Tet.  there  has  been 
only  one  further  bombing  pause,  on  May 
23,  Buddha's  birthday. 

Mr.  Rusk  made  a  great  deal  of  the 
point  that  the  United  States  Is  respond- 
ing to  its  commitment  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  But  as  late  as  March  8,  1965,  a 
State  Department  official  paper  describ- 
ing the  legal  basis  for  U.S.  actions  against 
North  Vietnam  failed  even  to  mention 
the  SEATO  Treaty.  And  on  August  1, 
1964,  when  Senator  Ervin  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  State — during  the  hearings  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution— whether 
we  were  assisting  South  Vietnam  under 
the  obligations  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the 
Secretary  replied: 

We  do  believe  that  the  obllgaUons  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  are  both  Joint  and  several,  and 
that  the  SEATO  Treaty  Is  a  substantiating 
basis  for  our  presence  there  and  our  effort 


there  although,  however,  we  are  not  acting 
specincally   under   the   SEATO   Treaty. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  at  his  con- 
ference on  October  12,  that  "five  signa- 
tories have  engaged  their  forces  along- 
side Korean  and  Vietnamese  troops."  But 
he  failed  to  note  that  the  most  powerful 
members  of  SEATO  are  not  with  us— 
namely,  France.  Great  Britain,  and 
Pakistan.  He  also  failed  to  note  that  the 
United  States  has  as  many  troops  in 
South  Korea  as  there  are  South  Koreans 
in  Vietnam— all  of  whom,  of  course,  are 
paid  by  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  the 
"proportion  of  non-U. S.  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  greater  than  non-U.S.  forces 
In  Korea."  But  he  failed  to  note  the  kev 
fact,  that  in  Korea  the  South  Korean's 
supplied  two-thirds  of  the  frontline 
troops,  whereas  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  is  doing  most  of  the  fighting,  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  engaged 
in  garrison  duty. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Secretary's  press  conference 
of  October  12  to  the  most  careful  study- 
word  by  word.  Imprecise  as  it  Is.  it  is  the 
most  precise  statement  of  the  role  which 
the  Secretary  envisages  for  the  United 
States  in  this  world. 

We  are  the  world's  greatest  power.  No 
doubt  of  It. 

This  adminLstratlon  plans  to  use  that 
power  to  save  Asia  from  communism, 
even  If  we  must  do  so  virtually  single- 
handed — as  seems  likely — and  without 
regard  to  the  cost  of  our  domestic  so- 
ciety. We  stand  ready  to  save  a  billion 
free  Asians  from  a  threat  most  of  them 
do  not  feel. 

This  Is  a  crusade  we  had  better  not 
embark  upon — certainly  not  until  a  con- 
sensus  has   developed    which    is   much 
larger  than  now  exists  In  the  country. 
Exhibit  1 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 

Oct    13.  19671 

Rusk:    "Central  Ob.jective  Is  a  .  .  . 

Reliable  Peace" 

(  The  text  0/  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ru3k.<! 
news  conference  yesterday:) 

Secretary  Rusk  :  I  should  like  to  begin 
with  a  brief  comment  on  the  current  public 
discussion  of  Vietnam. 

I  find  no  significant  body  of  American 
opinion  which  would  have  us  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  and  abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
fate  which  Asian  communism  has  planned 
for  it.  Similarly.  I  find  no  serious  opinion 
among  us  which  wishes  to  transform  this 
struggle  Into  a  general  war. 

We  Americans  are,  therefore,  debating 
variations  on  a  theme— but  the  theme  Is  a 
central  position  resting  upon  (a)  the  need 
to  meet  our  commitments  and  defend  our 
vital  national  Interests;  ib)  the  pursuit  of 
our  limited  objectives  by  limited  means,  and 
(c)  our  earnest  desire  to  bring  this  conflict 
to  a  peaceful  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible 
Hanoi  particularly  should  not  misunderstand 
the  character  of  this  debate. 

Our  commitment  Is  clear  and  our  national 
Interest  Is  real.  The  SEATO  Treaty  approved 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote  by  our  Senate, 
declares  that  "Each  party  recognizes  that 
aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the 
treaty  area  .  .  .  would  endanger  its  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  In 
that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger .  .  .  • 

The  Treaty  says  "each  party"  will  act.  The 
fidelity  of  the  United  States  Is  not  subject  to 
the  veto  of  some  other  signatory — and  five 
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signatories  have  engaged  their  forces  along- 
side Korean  and  South  Vietnamese  troops. 
Indeed,  the  proportion  of  non-U.S.  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  greater  than  non-U.S. 
forces  In  Korea. 

In  August,  1964,  the  Congress  by  Joint 
resolution  declared,  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes,  that  "The  United  "states  regards 
as  vital  to  its  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  .security  In  Southeast  Asia."  This  was 
not  a  new  Idea  In  1964.  It  was  the  basis  for 
the  SEATO  Treaty  a  decade  earlier.  It  Is  no 
less  valid  In  1967.  Our  several  alliances  In 
the  Pacific  reflect  our  profound  Interest  In 
peace  In  the  Paclflc,  and  In  Asia  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  live,  no  less  vital 
to  us  as  a  Nation  than  Is  peace  in  our  own 
hemisphere  or  In  the  NATO  area. 

I  have  heard  the  word  "credibility"  In- 
jected Into  our  domestic  debate.  Let  me 
say,  as  solemnly  as  I  can,  that  those  who 
would  place  In  question  the  credibility  of  the 
pledged  word  of  the  United  States  under  our 
mutual  security  ueatles  would  subject  this 
Nation  to  mortal  danger.  If  any  who  would 
be  our  adversary  should  suppose  that  our 
treaties  are  a  bluff  or  will  be  abandoned  If 
the  going  gets  tough,  the  result  could  be 
catastrophe  for  all  mankind. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  our  people  to  wage  a 
.--truggle  by  limited  means  for  limited  objec- 
tives. We  Americans  are  an  impatient  peo- 
ple— a  quality  which  has  helped  to  build  a 
great  Nation.  The  present  Impatience  about 
Vietnam  is  thoroughly  understandable — and 
Is  shared  by  those  who  carry  official  responsi- 
bility. But  our  overriding  object  Is — and 
must  be  In  this  modern  world — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reliable  peace.  It  Is  easy  to 
rush  Into  total  catastrophe.  It  requires  cour- 
age and  determination  to  act  with  both  firm- 
ness and  restraint  In  the  Interest  of  peace. 
Kn  examination  of  the  crises  In  which  we 
have  been  Involved  since  1945  will  show,  I 
think,  the  supremacy  of  the  objective  of  a 
reliable  peace. 

President  Johnson  has  emphasized,  time 
and  time  again,  lUs  Interest  In  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  present  struggles 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Just  two  weeks  ago.  In 
San  Antonio,  he  said: 

"The  United  States  Is  willing  to  stop  all 
aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam when  this  will  lead  promptly  to  produc- 
Uve  discussions.  We,  of  course,  assume  that 
while  discussions  proceed.  North  Vietnam 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  bombing 
cessation  or  limitation." 

Can  there  be  a  more  reasonable  proposal? 
Is  there  anything  unfair  about  such  a  simple 
proposition?  Is  It  not  clear  that  If  Hanoi 
Is  Interested  In  peace  it  could  say  "yes" 
publicly  or  privately  to  the  President's  offer? 
A  rejection,  or  a  refusal  even  to  discuss 
Buch  a  formula  for  peace,  requires  that  we 
face  some  sober  conclusions.  It  woufd  mean 
that  Hanoi  has  not  abandoned  Its  effort  to 
seize  South  Vietnam  by  force.  It  would  give 
reality  and  credibility  to  captured  documents 
which  describe  a  "fight  and  negotiate"  strat- 
egy by  Vietcong  nnd  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces.  It  would  reflect  a  view  In  Hanoi  that 
they  can  gamble  upon  the  character  of  the 
American  people  and  of  our  allies  In  the 
Pacific. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  variations  on  a  theme. 
The  debate  In  which  we  are  now  Involved  is 
essentially  a  debate  above  detail— this  or 
that  military  move,  this  or  that  diplomatic 
step,  this  or  that  formulation  of  what  Is  In 
fact  a  common  middle  position.  If  that  be 
true,  precision  Is  Important.  People  at  least 
should  make  It  clear  whether  they  are  argu- 
liig  with  Washington  or  with  Hanoi. 

When  people  talk  about  a  pause  In  the 
*>omblng,  they  should  know  that  Hanoi  calls 
a  pause  an  "ultimatum."  When  a  Senator 
says  that  he  wants  to  stop  the  bombing  but. 
of  course,  wishes  to  continue  to  bomb  In 
support  of  our  Marines  south  of  the  DMZ,  he 
should    know    that    Hanoi    categorically    re- 


jects any  such  notion.  When  people  say 
"Negotiate  now,"  they  should  know  that  the 
President  would  meet  with  Ho  Chi  Mtnb  and 
other  chiefs  of  state  concerned  tomorrow — 
and  that  I  would  depart  today  for  any 
mutually  convenient  spot  If  I  could  meet  a 
representative  of  North  Vietnam  with  whom 
I  could  discuss  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Chairman  Thleu  and  Prime  Minister  Ky 
have  repeatedly  offered  to  meet  with  the 
authorities  of  Hanoi  to  arrange  a  cease-fire 
and  a  peaceful  settlement  They  and  we  both 
responded  affirmatively  to  U  Thant's  pro- 
posals of  last  March.  Had  there  been  a  simi- 
lar response  from  Hanoi,  there  would  have 
been  discussions  to  arrange  a  military  stand- 
still, preliminary  conversations  and  a  conven- 
ing of  the  Geneva  conference.  Literally  dozens 
of  proposals  made  by  ourselves,  other  gcv- 
ernments  or  groups  of  governments  have 
been  rejected  by  Hanoi. 

I  cannot  tell  you  when  peace  will  come.  I 
am  encouraged  by  progress  toward  peace  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  I  cannot  name  a  date. 
But  we  shall  continue  our  effort  both  by 
resisting  those  who  would  Impose  their  solu- 
tions by  brute  force  and  by  an  unremitting 
exploration  of  every  pwth  which  could  lead 
to  peace. 
I  am  ready  for  your  questions. 
Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  with  regard  specifically 
to  President  Thleu's  offer,  reported  offer  to 
meet  with  Hanoi  and  then  arrange  a  week's 
pause  in  bombing  if  they  agreed  to  talks,  one 
was  the  United  States  consulted  on  this  of- 
fer first,  and  did  it  agree,  and,  two,  do  you 
think  such  a  limited  offer  has  any  chance  of 
success? 

A:  My  understanding  Is  that  a  press  ofDcer 
repeated  what  President-elect  Thleu  had 
said  during  his  campaign.  I  think  In  August. 
And  that  this  was  not  itself  a  new  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  we  would  be  very  much 
Interested  In  Hanoi's  response  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion 

The  problem  Is  that  dozens  and  dozens 
of  suggestions  have  been  made  to  Hanoi 
through  all  sorts  of  channels,  with  all  sorts 
of  formula,  and  that  Hanoi  has  categorically 
rejected  all  of  them. 

Now.  this  Is  the  sort  of  an  idea  which 
Is  no  problem  for  Washington.  What  is  needed 
Is  some  response  from  Hanoi  to  this  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  Ideas  with  which  Hanoi 
Is  thoroughly  familiar. 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  some  question  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  report  from  Saigon 
today  as  to  whether  the  United  States  was 
consulted  al>out  President  Thleu's  proposed 
move,  and  how  President  Thleu  can  make 
a  bombing  offer  when  he  is  not  doing  the 
tKsmblng. 

A:  Oh.  I  think  there  is  no  problem  between 
ourselves  and  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam on  that.  We  have  had  at  least  five  sub- 
stantial cessations  of  the  bombings.  Every- 
thing turns  on  what  Hanoi's  attitude  is.  'We 
and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  keep 
in  close  touch  on  these  matters,  but  the  an- 
swer does  not  come  Just  from  Saigon  and 
Washington.  The  answer  must  come  from 
Hanoi  as  well. 

SIGN  FKOM    HANOI 

Q :  Mr.  Secretary,  you  talked  In  your  state- 
ment about  the  importance  of  precision,  and 
with  that  in  mind,  sir,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
help  us  understand  whether  the  United 
States  now  still  requires  a  military  sign  of 
deescalatlon  from  Hanoi  in  exchange  for 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  or  whether  the 
President's  statement  about  assuming  Hanoi 
will  not  take  advantage  of  a  bombing  pause 
represents  a  change. 

A:  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear  that 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we 
would  engage  In  negotiations  without  any 
conditions  whatever  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  I  frequently  said  we  will  do  th.it 
today 

Now,  the  other  side  has  raised  a  major  con- 
uition.  That  condition   is  a  permanent  and 


unconditional  cessation  of  the  bombing.  And 
they  have  also  indicated  that  they  wiU  take 
no  corresponding  military  action  on  their 
side  but  would  expect  to  go  ahead  with  their 
part  of  the  war  with  complete  intensity,  with 
all  of  the  effort  that  they  can  mobiliae. 

Now,  President  Johnson  in  San  Antonio 
stated  an  assumption.  This  Is  an  assumption 
with  respect  to  the  condition  imfKised  by 
Hanoi.  The  assumption  would  be  that  if  we 
stopped  the  bombing  there  would  not  be 
military  advantage  taken  by  that  cessation 
of  the  bombing  by  Hanoi. 

Now.  Hanoi  knows  what  this  means,  and 
we  have  had  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
Hanoi  is  prepared  for  those  prompt  and  pro- 
ductive talks  to  which  the  President  alluded 
In  his  San  Antonio  reference. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  you  were  en- 
couraged about  the  prospects  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  W^hy  are  you  encouraged  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  reaction  from  Hanoi? 

A:  Well,  there  are  many  things.  I  know- 
that  some  reporter  in  Saigon  Invented  the 
word  "stalemate."  Our  mlllUry  authorities 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  stalemate.  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  doesn't  believe  there  U  a  stale- 
mate. We  see  defections  from  the  Vietcong 
double  what  they  were  last  year.  We  see  the 
recruitment  of  southerners  to  the  Vietcong 
dropped  by  approximately  a  half.  We  see 
desertions  from  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
sharply   reduced   over   last   year. 

Tou  have  heard  Gen.  Larsen's  report  on 
what  is  happening  in  the  II  Corps  area, 
which  is  half  the  land  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  opening  up  of  roads,  the  opening  up 
of  railways,  the  areas  under  government  con- 
trol, the  sharp  reduction  of  areas  under  Viet- 
cong control.  There  are  manv  indicators  that 
the  government  and  Allied  forces  are  getting 
on  with  the  Job  on  the  military  side. 

Beyond  that,  despite  all  the  tongues-in- 
cheek.  despite  all  the  skepticism,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  come  through  with  what 
really  ought  to  be  considered  almost  a  mira- 
cle In  politics 

In  the  midst  of  a  dirty,  tough,  mean, 
guerrilla  war.  they  have  elected  a  Constituent 
Assembly:  they  have  adopted  a  ConstltuUon: 
they  have  had  hamlet  and  village  elections 
throughout  the  country:  they  have  elected  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President  and  a  Sen- 
ate; they  will  shortly  elect  a  lower  house  of 
the  Legislature.  In  a  situation  where  the 
Vietcong  in  most  areas  has  said,  If  you  vote, 
you  die.  and  they  are  getting  on  with  It. 

Now,  it  is  not  easy,  and  we  can  sit  back 
here  comfortably  and  be  skeptical  about  de- 
tails, worry  about  this  or  that  particular 
point,  but  the  overriding  fact  Is  that  In  the 
midst  of  this  kind  of  struggle,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  moving  steadily  to- 
ward a  constitutional  system. 

Now,  these  elections  were  held  In  areas 
representing  some  75  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  very  high  percentage  of  those  who 
registered  voted  favorably,  compared  with 
our  own  elections  in  this  country  The  eco- 
nomic situation  has  been  Improving.  In 
other  words,  the  Vietcong  have  not  achieved 
their  objective.  The  country  is  mortng  ahead. 
And  I  see  no  reason  for  us  to  be  gloomy 
simply  because  it  is  not  over  yet.  We  have 
had  our  combat  forces  there  for  approxi- 
mately two  years,  and  other  Allies  have  put 
forces  In  there,  and  the  sltuaUon  is  moving. 
Now,  one  can  find  individual  incidents 
here  and  there  that  would  throw  doubt  on 
it.  and  the  skeptic  can  always  find  some  basis 
for  his  story,  but  there  are  at  least  a  thou- 
sand stories  a  day  that  could  be  filed  from 
Saigon,  many  of  them  of  success,  many  of 
them  reflecting  close  cooperation,  friendship 
and  acts  of  kindness  among  South  Vietna- 
mese and  Americans. 

When  you  look  at  the  total  situation  it's 
moving,  and  I  have  no  reason  myself  what- 
ever to  subscribe  to  this  notion  of  a  stale- 
mate  It  is  not  a  stalemate  at  all. 
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SOVIET    MOTIVE 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  Is  the  motive  of  the 
Soviet  government  to  reject  the  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  conference?  Did  you  explore 
this  with  Mr.  Gromyko  In  New  Yorlc? 

A:  I  find  It  difficult  to  get  Into  motives.  I 
would  suppose  that  Hanoi  categorically  re- 
fuses a  Geneva  conference,  and  therefore  the 
Soviet  Union  is  unwilling  to  step  out  In 
front  and  Join  with  the  British  Cochalrman 
to  convene  a  conference  to  which  Hanoi  and 
Peking  both  strenuously  object.  We  ourselves 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  such  a  conference 
convened,  about  Vietnam,  about  Laos,  about 
Cambodia,  or  about  any  subject  related  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  Senator  the  other  day  In  the  course  of  a 
Senate  debate  was  asked  what  his  alternative 
was  for  Vietnam,  and  he  said,  "well.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  Geneva  conference."  Well,  he  Is 
not  arguing  with  Washington.  We  have  tried 
over  and  over  again  to  use  the  Geneva  ma- 
chinery for  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
established.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  the  two 
cochalrmen  say,  go  to  Geneva,  and  put  them- 
selves In  touch  with  elements  or  parties  In 
the  dispute.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
three  ICC  countries  do  the  same  thing  or  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  demilitarization 
of  the  DMZ  or  to  assure  Prince  Sihanouk  that 
Cambodia's  neutrality  will  not  be  abused. 

So  there  Is  no  problem  with  us  on  that. 
The  problem  Is  that  Hanoi  says  "no". 

SHUT    OF    TALKS 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
thesis  of  turning  negotiations  upside  down 
and  beginning  instead  between  Washington 
and  Hanoi  at  some  lower  level  within  the 
countries,  sfjeclflcally  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Saigon  and  the  NLF.  or  elements  of 
It? 

A:  Well,  we,  as  you  know,  draw  no  major 
distinction  between  what  is  called  the  NLP 
and  Hancrf.  I  think  that  the  United  States 
view  Is  affected  by  the  fact  that  as  far  as 
peace  is  concerned,  our  problem  Is  with 
Hanoi.  We  did  not  put  our  combat  forces 
Into  South  Vietnam  because  of  dissident  ele- 
ments In  South  Vietnam.  We  put  our  combat 
forces  In  there  because  North  Vietnamese 
forces  moved  into  South  Vietnam.  So  that 
our  problem  of  peace  is  with  Hanoi. 

Further  than  that,  we  know  from  cap- 
tured documents,  testimony  of  prisoners  and 
other  sources  of  information  that  the  NLF 
Is  directed  from  Hanoi  on  a  dally  basis. 

Now,  we  have  no  objections  to  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  contacts  with  the  NLP, 
nor  do  we  have  any  objections  to  the  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  doing  so.  But  I  would  not 
want  to  mislead  you  by  thinking  that  In  my 
Judgement  that  Is  going  to  solve  the  problem 
of  North  Vietnamese  regiments  In  South 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  a  solu- 
tion on  that  country  by  force.  Hanoi  has  a 
major  role  to  play  in  peace  In  this  situation, 
and  until  there  Is  some  Indication  from 
Hanoi  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  peace, 
then  I  don't  think  that  lesser  formulae  are 
likely  to  solve  the  problem. 

DEVELOPMENTS    IN    1967 

Q  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  same  day  the 
Russians  ratified  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and 
announced  their  biggest  ever  rise  In  their 
arms  budget.  Would  you  plea.se  appraise  the 
relative  weight  of  these  two  events  In  U  S.- 
Sovlet  relations? 

A:  Well,  as  far  as  the  arms  budget  Is  con- 
cerned. I  believe  that  the  defense  budget  as 
they  announced  It  Is  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  their  new  budget  as  It  was  In  the 
previous  budget.  In  any  event.  It  Indicates 
some  Increase  Just  what  direction  that  In- 
crease will  take  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
There  was  some  Indication  that  It  related  to 
the  need  for  more  military  assistance  to 
other  countries.  And  we  know  that  they  are 
Increasing  their  military  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam.  But  It  Is  true  that  we  signed  the 
Space  Treaty,  and  I  think  It  Is  worth  pausing 
to  reflect  a  little  on  1967  desolte  Vietnam. 


It  turns  out  to  be  a  most  constructive  year. 
The  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  were  suc- 
cessfully concluded.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  took  a  major  step  In  the  field  of 
International  liquidity.  The  Space  Treaty  was 
ratified  unanimously  by  our  Senate.  We  con- 
cluded the  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  and  the  Soviet  Union  filed  a  Joint 
draft  of  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  In  Geneva. 
The  Presidents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
decided  to  go  for  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  In  this  next  decade.  The  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  became  a  going  Institution 
this  year.  Even  though  there  was  a  distress- 
ing and  sharp  war  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
fighting  was  ended  in  four  days  without  the 
Intervention  of  the  great  powers. 

In  other  words,  there  have  been  some  very 
constructive  developments  this  year  looking 
toward  a  general  peace  and  a  general  solu- 
tion of  problems  despite  the  pain  and  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam.  We  should  not  be  negli- 
gent of  those  Important  developments. 

rCLBRICHT    VIEW 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  In  a  speech  In  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday.  Sen.  Pulbrlght  asserted  that 
the  United  Nations  U  being  deterred  from 
action  concerning  Vietnam  more  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  encourage  It  to 
act  than  by  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  are  your  views  on  that,  sir,  and 
what  role  do  you  think  the  United  Nations 
can  play? 

A:  Well,  I  don't  have  his  statement  In 
front  of  me.  I — relying  upon  the  way  you 
stated  It — 

Q:  WotUd  you  like  for  me  to  get  it  ver- 
batim? 

A:  —would  say  that  It  U  not  true.  The 
United  States  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
United  Nations  take  up  this  question  and 
deal  with  It  responsibly.  We  have  pending  In 
the  Security  Council  a  resolution  which  the 
Security  Council  does  not  wish  to  act  upon. 

I  think  the  general  attitude  In  the  United 
Nations  seems  to  be  that  since  Hanoi  and 
Peking  and  Moscow  are  saying  that  this  Is  not 
appropriate  for  the  United  Nations,  that  an 
effort  by  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  this 
problem  might  get  in  the  way  of  the  use  of 
other  machinery,  such  as  the  Geneva  ma- 
chinery or  quiet,  bilateral,  diplomatic  ex- 
ploration. 

Now.  I  have  said  many  times  that  we  our- 
selves do  not  share  this  view  because  we  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Nations  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  general  peace  and  security  In  the 
world  and  we'd  be  glad  to  see  them  taJce  It 
up.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
problems  about  going  through  an  exercise  of 
futility.  If  that  Is  what  It  appears  to  be,  to 
satisfy  some  critics  among  our  own  jjeople. 

We  cant  say  to  you  that  a  resolution  will 
come  out  of  the  Security  Council  because  of 
the  Soviet  veto,  and  the  Soviets  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  they  will  veto.  And  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  General  As- 
sembly will  address  Itself  In  this  matter  In 
the  same  way  in  which  the  UN.  Is  address- 
ing Itself  to  the  Middle  East.  In  the  case  of 
the  Middle  East,  they  have  had  a  long  asso- 
ciation with  these  problems.  They  played  the 
crucial  role  In  establishing  the  state  of  Israel. 
They  have  had  peacekeeping  forces  out  there 
and  they  have  had  armistice  machinery  out 
there,  and  this  matter  has  been  before  the 
United  Nations  year  after  year.  They  have 
the  United  Nations  machinery  for  refugees 
In  the  area,  but  this  !s  not  the  attitude  In 
the  United  Nations  about  South  Vietnam. 
I  think  that  they  are  somehow  hoping  that 
other  means  and  other  procedures  will  find 
the  key  that  will  unlock  this  problem,  when 
they  are  on  notice  by  most  of  the  parties 
concerned — that  the  United  Nations  will  not 
be  permitted  to  find  that  key  and  not  be 
permitted  by  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow. 

INTELLECTUALS 

Q ;  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask.  In  view  of  a 
widely  published  report,  whether  In  your 
nonpublic  app>earances  around  the  country 


you  are  denouncing  the  Intellectual  critics 
of  the  war.  Including  Arthur  Schleslnger,  and 
whether  as  reported  you  have  dismissed 
Roger  Hllsman. 

A  No,  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on 
third-hand  reports  on  what  I  was  alleged  to 
have  said  in  a  private  meeting.  These  things 
get  out  of  context  very  quickly. 

It  is  not  true  that  I  have  any  generic  at- 
titude toward  all  those  people  who  call  them- 
selves or  are  called  Intellectuals. 

I've  been  around  them  a  good  deal  In  my 
time. 

I  do  recall,  once  In  a  while — perhaps  you 
Will  forgive  me  for  this — as  friends  used  to 
say  of  Einstein — that  he  was  a  genius  in 
mathematical  physics,  an  amateur  In  music, 
and  a  baby  In  politics. 

Now,  I  think  that  an  Idea  stands  or  falls 
on  Its  own  merits  and  the  fact  that  a  man 
knows  everything  there  Is  to  know  about 
enzymes  doesn't  mean  that  he  knows  very 
much  about  Vietnam  or  how  to  organize  a 
peace  or  the  life  and  death  of  nations. 

So,  I  have  great  respect  for  Intellectuals, 
but  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  Intimidated  by 
them. 

(Laughter.) 

PtrBLIC   DISCUSSION 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  In  your  opening 
statement  that  essentially  we  are  engaged  In 
a  debate  about  detail,  but  the  record  would 
Indicate  that  there  has  been  Increasing  de- 
fection In  the  ranks  of  .Administration  sup- 
porters In  the  Congress.  E>o  you  contemplate, 
sir,  a  further  sequence  of  public  appearances 
In  the  Congress  to  try  to  clarify,  amplify  this 
position? 

A:  Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  as  far  as  the 
Congress  Is  concerned  the  way  to  clarify  and 
achieve  accord  Is  through  public  appear- 
ances. I  myself  greatly  enjoy  serious,  re- 
sponsible, candid  consultation  with  the  great 
committees  of  Congress  in  circumstances  in 
which  such  discourse  can  take  place.  I  do 
not  think  such  discourse  can  take  place 
always  In  open  session. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  a  public  hearing 
has  some  of  the  same  problems  as  does  a 
press  conference.  There  are  very  few  secrets, 
if  Americans  can  discuss  these  matters  among 
themselves  without  the  rest  of  the  world 
listening  In.  But  when  our  allies  In  the  non- 
aligned  world  and  the  Communists  are  listen- 
ing In,  there  are  some  Inhibitions  at  least 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  because  what  I 
say  In  my  official  capacity  does  have  reper- 
cussions In  other  places. 

Now,  these  repercussions  don't  occur  when 
there  can  be  private  consultations  In  execu- 
tive sessions. 

Now.  that  doesn't  mean  that  I'm  oppos<-d 
to  public  discussion.  I  have  taken  part  In  a 
good  many  of  them  and  made  a 
good  many  public  appearances  In  the  Con- 
gress. But  In  terms  of  exercising  the  great 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Congress  In  the  national 
Interest,  I  think  myself  that  close  consul- 
tation behind  closed  doors  Is  one  of  the  bet- 
ter ways  to  do  It. 

We  do  have  men  engaged  In  combat.  We 
do  have  some  very  serious  and  delicate  prob- 
lems In  front  of  us  And  these  are  not  prob- 
lems that  can  always  be  fully  explored  or 
resolved  with  the  klelg  lights  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  all  looking  on  and  listening  In. 

BOMBING    HALT 

Q  Mr  Secretary,  I'm  not  clear  yet  on  your 
explanation  of  the  President's  statement  in 
San  Antonio.  Is  that  Intended  to  modify, 
reduce,  or  leave  ambiguous  our  terms,  our 
conditions  for  a  bombing  pause  In  North 
Vietnam? 

A:  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  Just  read  the 
statement  for  what  it  says  and  reflect  upon 
the  absence  of  a  response  from  Hanoi. 

Now.  you  may  wonder  about  the  details 
of  this  expression  that  they  will  not  take 
advantage  of  a  bombing  halt.  There's  no 
point,  as  I  have  said  before  In  these  confer- 
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ences.  no  point  In  my  negotiating  the  details 
of  that  with  you  because  you  can't  stop  the 
bombing.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  that  with  Hanoi.  They  know  It — they 
know  it.  But  the  point  I  was  making  Is  this: 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  an  essentially 
reasonable  and  fair  proposal  for  anyone  who 
Is  Interested  in  peace.  And  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  Is  hard  for  anyone  to  reject  this 
proposal  without  confessing  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  not  Interested  In  peace 
and  that  they  propose  to  continue  their 
effort  to  move  In  on  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  not,  by  the  way.  Just  a  question  of 
Vietnam.  I  have  never  subscribed  to  the 
domino  theory;  it's  much  too  esoteric.  There 
are  North  Vietnamese  regiments  today  fight- 
ing In  South  Vietnam.  There  are  North  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  In  Laos  being  opposed 
by  Laotian  forces.  There  are  North  Vietna- 
mese-trained guerrillas  operating  In  North- 
east Thailand.  There  are  Communist  dis- 
sident elements  In  Biu-ma  who  are  being 
aided,  encouraged  and  helped  from  outside 
Burma  across  the  Chinese  frontier 

There  was  a  major  Communist  effort  In 
1965  to  pull  off  a  coup  d'etat  against  In- 
donesia. You  don't  need  the  domino  theory. 
Look  at  their  proclaimed  doctrine  and  look 
at  what  they're  doing  about  It. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  see  peace  In  South 
Vietnam  and  in  Southeast  Asia  Just  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  peace; 
and  we  would  like  to  see  some  Indication 
from  the  other  side  that  they  accept  the 
notion  that  all  countries,  large  and  small, 
as  the  U.N.  charter  puts  it,  have  a  right  to 
live  in  peace  without  molestation  from  acioes 
their  frontiers. 

When  that  moment  comes,  there  can  be 
peace  very  quickly,  indeed:  and  the  United 
States  will  be  no  obstacle  whatever  in  making 
a  peace  on  that  basis. 

ASIAN  ALLIES 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  foresee  a  greater 
effort  or  greater  participation  by  some  of  the 
Asian  allies  In  Vietnam,  and  what  are  the 
prospects  for  a  meeting  of  the  seven  nations 
contributing  troops  there? 

A:  On  the  question  of  a  meeting  the  seven 
nations  do  keep  In  touch  with  each  other  by 
various  means.  There  Is  no  present  time  or 
date  for  such  a  meeting  We  would  expect 
that  one  might  well  occur,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  we're  not  In  continuing  contact 
with  each  other. 

As  far  as  forces  are  concerned,  this  will 
be  lor  each  country  to  determine  for  Itself; 
and  each  country  would  make  its  own  an- 
nouncements  on   that  subject 

Of  course,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  addi- 
tional forces  from  other  countries  involved 
In  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  the  present 
effort  is  not  negligible.  South  Vietnam  has 
something  like  700.000  men  under  arms.  I 
think  the  comparable  figure  for  us  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  nine  million  com- 
pared to  their  population  or  any  other  meas- 
lu-e  you  want  to  put  on  It. 

The  Laotian  forces  are  engaged  In  Laos. 
The  Thais  are  engaged  In  Northeast  Thailand, 
in  addition  to  what  they  have  been  putting 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

So  that  there  is  a  significant  effort  by  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  to  fend  off  this 
pressure  from  the  North. 

CHE  OUEVAKA 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  on 
another  subject  for  a  second—whether  you 
have  satisfied  yourself  that  the  man  killed  In 
Bolivia  within  the  week  was  Indeed  Che 
Guevara. 

A:  Well,  I  have  no — when  you  say  have 
I  satisfied  myself,  I  have  no  personal.  Inde- 
pendent proof.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  reports 
which  have  come  In  from  the  Bolivian  gov- 
ernment. And  I  £im  proceeding  on  the  basis 
that  It  was  Che  Guevara,  and  without  any 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  it. 


RED    ARMS    TO    ARABS 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  assess  for  us 
the  stand  of  Soviet  arms  delivery  to  the  Arab 
nations,  especially  in  view  of  the  conflicting 
estimates? 

A:  Well,  I  think  I  wouldn't  want  to  get 
Into  figures.  I've  seen  some  estimates  that 
appear  to  me  to  be  too  high.  There  was  some 
significant  resupply  of  certain  of  the  Arab 
forces  by  the  Soviet  Union  following  the 
events  of  last  June.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
publicly,  as  well  as  privately,  proposed  that 
the  principal  anns-suppiylng  countries  get 
together  with  the  countries  In  the  area  and 
try  to  find  some  celling  on  the  arms  race  In 
that  area.  It  Is  the  one  point  on  which  we 
have  been.  I  think,  most  disappointed  up  to 
this  point;  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  try  to 
straighten  out  figure*,  as  between  60  per  cent 
or  80  per  cent  and  figures  of  that  sort. 

MIDEAST    DIPLOMACY 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  diplomatic  front 
in  the  Middle  East,  there  have  been  several 
U.S. -Soviet  meetings  on  the  subject  lately. 
Does  this  diplomatic  activity  Indicate  that 
you're  making  any  progress  within  the  pres- 
ent framework  on  this  subject?  Can  you  re- 
port anything  to  us  on  that? 

A:  Well,  in  our  business  we  work  at  such 
questions  very  hard,  on  the  basis  that  prog- 
ress is  possible  and  that  a  good  result  can 
be  achieved.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that 
result.  It  Is.  therefore,  little  hazardous  to 
Indicate  whether  we  feel  that  real  progress 
is  being  made. 

What  is  happening  Is  private  consultation 
among  the  countries  in  the  area,  or  with 
countries  In  the  area  and  among  certain  of 
the  countries  outside  the  larger  powers,  to 
see  If  we  could  find  a  basis  on  which  there 
can  be  a  permanent  peace  in  the  area. 

Now,  this  turns  critically  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  countries  in  the  area.  At  the 
present  time  I  do  not  think  that  It  turns 
upon  major  differences  or  conflicts  among 
the  great  powers  but.  nevertheless,  It  Is  not 
e.asy  for  the  great  powers  to  agree  among 
themselves  unless  they  know  what  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  countries  In  the  area  will  be 

Now,  I  think  this  process  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. I  don't  think  that  time  Is  working 
now  on  the  side  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 
I  think  It  is  Important  for  some  movement 
to  get  started  and  that  the  United  Nations 
has  both  a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity 
here  in  this  situation. 

So  these  discussions  go  on.  They  go  on  In 
great  detail,  with  many  governments.  And  I 
would  hope  that  before  too  long  we  could 
find  a  formula  which  would  move  this  situ- 
ation toward  that  permanent  peace  which 
we  desperately  hope  for,  and  which  I  think 
the  ordinary  peoples  of  the  area  would  wel- 
come if  It  could  be  obtained. 

U.S.    IMAGE    ABROAD 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  elements  In 
the  public  discussion  over  stopping  the 
bombing  particularly.  In  Congress,  seems  to 
be  senatorial  worries  about  how  the  United 
States  is  regarded  abroad.  Senators  have 
heard  the  opening  debate  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, where  Foreign  Minister  after  For- 
eign Minister  has  urged  the  United  States  to 
stop  the  bombing. 

When  you  are  confronted  with  a  concern 
like  that — I  think  almost  30  Foreign  Min- 
isters asked  for  a  pause  in  the  bombing — 
how  do  you  reply  to  that  concern.  And. 
linked  with  that  is  Sen.  Cooper's  proposal 
to  stop  bombing  except  on  the  Infiltration 
routes  above  the  DMZ 

A:  Well,  on  the  l&st  point — a  proposal  to 
stop  the  bombing  except  on  the  infiltration 
routes  would  be  categorically  rejected  by 
Hanoi;  and  not  mo\e  us  one  inch  toward 
peace,  unless  Hanoi  makes  a  m.ijor  change 
in  Its  position.  Your  count  on  Foreign  Min- 
isters Is  a  little  higher  than  mine,  in  terms 
of  stopping   the  bombing. 

You  know,  I  haven't  found  anyone  in  the 
world — private  citizen,  or  public  official.  In 


this  or  other  governments — who  have  come 
to  me  and  said,  "if  you  stop  the  bombing. 
and  there  is  no  response  from  Hanoi,  then 
our  attitude  would  change  " 

I  had  a  group  of  private  citizens  In  not 
long  ago  to  talk  about  this,  and  they  wanted 
tis  to  stop  the  bombing.  I  said.  "All  right,  If 
we  stop  the  bombing" — we  have  stopped  It 
on  a  number  of  occasions — "11  we  stop  the 
bombing  and  Hanoi  does  not  respond,  will 
you  then  change  your  view?  "  They  said,  "No. 
of  course,  not." 

I  could  only  say  well,  IX  we  can't  Influence 
you  by  stopping  the  bombing,  how  do  you 
expect  us  to  influence  Hanoi  by  stopptog  the 
bombing? 

Now  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
these  Foreign  Ministers  what  their  govern- 
ments will  do  if  we  stop  the  bombing,  and 
there  Is  no  response  from  Hanoi.  And  1  want 
to  hear  that.  I  haven't  heard  It  from  anybody. 

I  do  know  what  the  British  Cochalrman 
would  do  if  we  stopped  the  bombing :  Make 
a  maximum  effort  to  get  this  matter  moved 
toward  peace. 

But.  If  Hanoi  is  saying  "No,"  all  the  time, 
then  he  has  very  little  chance.  And,  if  the 
other  Cochalrman  won't  cooperate,  there  Is 
very  little  chance. 

So  I  would  like  to  hear  somebody  tell  me 
what  they  woiUd  do  If  we  stopped  the  bomb- 
ing. It  is  not  Jtist  Hanoi  who  Is  not  saying 
that. 

HANOI    OFFER? 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  point.  Is  It  not 
correct  that  this  Government  was  informed 
by  the  Soviet  government,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Hanoi,  that  if  the  bombing  was 
stopped  there  would  be  a  conference  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam  within 
three    or    four    weeks? 

A:  No,  we  were  not  Informed  that  We 
were  not  informed  of  that.  There  was  a  pub- 
lic statement  by  Mr.  Kosygln,  in  London.  But 
Hanoi  has  not  said  that,  to  our  knowledge. 
Anyhow,  Just  in  case  they  should  say  it, 
why  three  or  four  weeks?  Why  not  the  next 
morning? 

Q:  Is  that  a  material  difference? 

A:  Well,  I  don't  know.  But  I  don't  know 
what  waiting  for  three  or  four  weeks  means. 

But  what  we  need — There  Is  no  one  In  the 
world  who  has  been  able  to  tell  us  what 
Hanoi  would  do  if  we  stopped  the  bombing. 

Now,  we  don't  have  to  speculate  about 
this;  we  checked  this  out  with  Hanoi.  We 
don't  have  to  speculate  and  engage  In  wish- 
ful thinking,  and  proceed  on  a  hypothetical 
basis,  and  think  that  maybe  the  atmosphere 
would  be  Improved.  Of  course,  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  Improved  over  North  Viet- 
nam. But  what  we  want  to  know  Is  "What 
would  happen?"  and  Hanoi  Is  not  willing  to 
tell  us  what  would  happen,  and  no  one  else 
Is  able  to  tell  us  what  would  happen.  So. 
we  want  to  hear  something. 

For  us  to  say,  "We  will  stop,  you  go  right 
ahead  with  your  war;  you  live  there  safely 
and  comfortably,  without  being  disturbed 
while  you  send  your  men  and  arms  Into  South 
Vietnam  for  the  next  50  years."  where  would 
be  the  Incentive  for  peace? 

Now,  we  are  interested  In  peace;  we  are 
not  Interested  In  a  sanctuary  which  will  let 
them  carry  on  these  operations  against  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  for  eternity;  while  they 
sit  there  In  their  sanctuary  taking  their  own 
time,  paying  no  price,  trying  to  seize  their 
neighbors  by  force.  Now,  let's  not  be  children. 

Yee. 

NATIONAL     SECURITT 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  questions — 
basic  questions — that  seems  to  be  emerging 
in  this  Senate  debate  Is  whether  our  na- 
tional security  Is  really  at  stake  In  Vietnam, 
and  whether  Vietnam  represents  an  integral 
part  of  our  defense  perimeter  In  the  Pacific. 

Your  earlier  statement  Indicates  that  you 
think  our  security  Is  at  stake  In  Vietnam.  I 
think  It  would  help  in  this  debate  if  you 
would  perhaps   elaborate  and  explain  why 
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you    think    our    security    Is    at    stake    in 
Vietnam. 

A:  Within  the  next  decade  or  two.  there 
will  be  a  billion  Chinese  on  the  mainland, 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons,  with  no  cer- 
tainty about  what  their  attitude  toward  the 
rest  of  Asia  will  be. 

Now  the  free  nations  of  Asia  will  make  up 
at  least  a  billion  people.  They  don't  want 
China  to  overrun  them  on  the  basis  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  world  revolution.  The  mili- 
tancy of  China  has  isolated  China,  even 
within  the  Communist  world,  tout  they  have 
not  drawn  back  from  it.  They  have  reaffirmed 
it.  as  recently  as  their  reception  of  their  great 
and  good  friend,  Albania,  two  days  ago. 

Now  we  believe  that  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  must  brace  themselves,  get  themselves 
set;  with  secure,  progressive,  stable  Insti- 
tutions of  their  own,  with  cooperation  among 
the  free  nations  of  Asia — stretching  from 
Korea  and  Japan  right  around  to  the  sub- 
continent— if  there  Is  to  be  peace  In  Asia 
over  the  next  10  or  20  years.  We  would  hope 
that  In  China  there  would  emerge  a  genera- 
tion of  leadership  that  would  think  seriously 
about  what  is  called  "peaceful  co-existence," 
that  would  recognize  the  pragmatic  necessity 
for  human  beings  to  live  together  in  peace, 
rather  than  on  a  basis  of  continuing  warfare. 

Now  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  it  Is 
not  very  attractive  to  think  of  the  world  cut 
in  two  by  Asian  communism,  reaching  out 
through  Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia,  which 
we  know  has  been  their  objective:  and  that 
these  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
free  nations  of  Asia  should  be  under  the 
deadly  and  constant  pressure  of  the  author- 
lUes  In  Peking,  so  that  their  future  is  cir- 
cumscribed  by  fear. 

Now  these  are  vitally  Important  matters 
to  us,  who  are  both  a  Pacific  and  an  Atlantic 
power.  Alter  all.  World  War  II  hit  us  from 
the  Pacific,  and  Asia  Is  where  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  people  live.  So  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous stake  In  the  ability  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia  to  live  In  peace:  and  to  turn 
the  mterests  of  people  in  mainland  China 
to  the  pragmatic  requirements  of  their  own 
people,  and  away  from  a  doctrinaire  and 
ideological  adventurism  abroad. 

COMMrrMENTS 

Q:  Could  I  ask  Just  one  follow-up  ques- 
tion on  that,  sir: 

Do  you  think  you  can  fulfill  this  very  large 
commitment  of  containment  and  still  meet 
the  commitment  of  the  Manila  conference — 
to  withdraw  within  six  months  after  a  peace 
agreement  has  been  reached? 

A    Oh,  yes,  I  think  so. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  ourselves 
have  nominated  ourselves  to  be  the  police- 
men for  all  of  Asia.  We  have,  for  good 
reasons,  formed  alliances  with  Korea  and 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Republic  of 
China.  Thailand,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land; and  South  Vietnam  is  covered  by  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  the  general 
policemen.  Today,  the  Laotian  forces  are  car- 
rying the  burden  m  Laos  on  the  ground.  The 
Thais  are  carrying  the  burden  in  Thailand; 
the  Burmese  are  carrying  the  burden  in 
Burma,  the  Indians  are  carrying  the  burden 
upon  their  northeastern  frontier— the  Slk- 
kim  border — and  v.'hatever  other  threat  there 
migh:  be  in  that  direction. 

But  we  have  our  part;  we  have  accepted  a 
share,  and  we  have  accepted  that  share  as 
a  part  of  the  vital  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  what  I  don't  understand  Is  that  Sena- 
tors would  declare  In  Augtist,  1964,  that  the 
United  States  considers  it  a  vital  national  in- 
terest of  this  country  that  there  be  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  of  Southeast  Asia. 
And.  then,  two  years  later,  some  of  them 
seem  to  brush  that  aside  as  having  no  valid- 
ity  Now  that  wasn't  a  Tonkin  Bay  reaction. 


Paragraph   1   was  Tonkin  Bay.  Paragraph  2 
was  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  If  people  change  their  minds,  then  It 
is  fair  to  ask  the  question : 

"On  which  occasion  were  they  right?" 

Now  I  personally  believe  they  were  right  in 
August,  1964.  And  perhaps  they  will  be 
right  again  IX  they  come  back  to  that  posi- 
tion—1968  or  '69, 

But  these  are  not  matters  that  change 
with  the  wind.  These  have  to  do  with  the 
possibility  of  organizing  a  peace  on  a  planet 
on  which  human  beings  can  destroy  each 
other.  Now  perhaps  we  could  at  least  agree 
that  that  is  the  central  question,  even 
though  there  could  be  some  debate  about 
how  you  do  it. 

And  I  believe  that  those  who  think  that 
you  can  have  peace  by  letting  one  small 
country  after  the  other  be  overrun  have 
got  a  tremendous  burden  of  proof  in  the 
light  of  the  history  of  the  past  four  decades; 
and  they  have  not  sustained  that  burden 
of  proof. 

CENTRAL    OBJ^CTTVI 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  describe  the 
net  objective  here  than  as  the  containment 
of  Chinese  Communist  militancy? 

A:  No.  The  central  objective  Is  an  orga- 
nized and  reliable  peace. 

Now  if  China  pushes  out  against  those 
with  whom  we  have  alliances,  then  we  have  a 
problem,  but  so  does  China.  If  China  pushes 
out  against  the  Soviet  Union,  both  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  problem. 

We  are  not  picking  out  ourselves,  we  are 
not  picking  out  Peking  as  some  sort  of  spe- 
cial enemy.  Peking  has  nominated  Iteelf  by 
proclaiming  a  militant  doctrine  of  the  world 
revolution,  and  doing  something  about  it. 
This  is  not  a  theoretical  debate:  they  are 
doing  something  about  It. 

Now  we  can  live  at  peace — we  have  not  had 
a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  60  years  of 
co-existence,  since  their  revolution.  We  are 
not  ourselves  embarked  upon  an  ideological 
campaign  to  destroy  anybody  who  calls 
themselves  Communist.  But  we  are  interest- 
ed In  the  kind  of  world  structure  sketched  in 
Articles  I  and  11  of  the  United  Nations  char- 
ter, in  which  all  nations,  large  and  small, 
have  a  right  to  live  in  peace. 

And  the  aggressors  nominate  themselves — 
we  dont  choose  them — the  aggressors  nomi- 
nate themselves  by  what  they  say  and  do. 
And  when  they  do.  then  thoee  who  are 
genuinely  Interested  In  peace  have  a  problem 
on  their  hands,  and  sometimes  it  gets  tough: 
and  sometimes  we  are  tested,  and  we  find  out 
what  kind  of  people  we  are.  And  I  think  one 
of  the  most  important  historical  facts  in 
this  postwar  period  has  been  that  the  al- 
most unbelievable  power  of  the  United 
States  has  been  harnessed  to  the  simple  no- 
tion of  organizing  a  peace  In  the  world. 
Q:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES 
THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
address  to  the  40th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  a 
one-time  smalltown  boy  from  Doland, 
S.  Dak.,  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
made  a  plea  to  the  young  people  par- 
ticipating to  help  provide  leadership  to 
build  up  our  rural  communities  and 
create  a  good  life  in  smaller  towns  away 
from  our  stricken  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey Before  the  Fvtvre  Farmers  or 
America,  Kansas  Crry,  Mo.,  October  11. 
1967 

This  40th  anniversary  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  is  a  great  occasion  for  me.  I 
can  make  a  claim  none  of  you  young  people 
can — I  have  followed  your  progress  for  the 
full  forty  years. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  an  excellent 
progress  report  from  your  national  officers 
who  visited  me  in  Washington. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for 
Vocational  Training  in  Agriculture  which  got 
this  whole  movement  started. 

Because  of  what  I  know  about  you  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  your  future. 

I  am  confident  primarily  for  one  reason — 
I  feel  that  you  have  always  had,  and  con- 
tinue to  have,  a  sense  of  the  tremendous  and 
exciting  opportunities  open  to  you.  Despite  a 
bad  Impression  created  by  a  very  few,  I 
know  that  faith  in  the  future  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  most  of  your  generation.  And  since 
half  of  our  citizens  are  under  25  today,  it  is 
a  hopeful  sign  for  this  nation. 

What  kind  of  a  future  are  we  going  to 
build  for  ourselves  and  for  America?  (I  say 
"We"  because  I  fully  expect  to  be  In  this 
with  you  for  a  long  time  i . 

One  thing  is  certain:  Whatever  path  we 
choose,  we  will  have  a  lot  to  work  with 

Our  country  is  rich,  and  it  Is  going  to  grow 
a  lot  richer  as  we  move  through  the  last 
third  of  this  Twentieth  Century. 

American  farms  produce  a  greater  abun- 
dance than  any  other  farms  in  the  world,  and 
that  abundance  will  surely  Increase. 

Planes  and  cars  will  be  faster,  communi- 
cations quicker,  life  longer  Our  astronauts 
will  move  farther  out  into  space,  our  ocean- 
ographers  will  probe  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

By  every  measurement  of  quantity,  size 
and  speed  we  shall  move  lorw.Trd. 

But  what  about  the  quality  of  American 
Ufe^  How  are  we  going  to  use  our  abun- 
dance? 

A  great  American  Pre8lden^— and  citizen 
of  this  state — Harry  Truman — once  said: 
"Democracy  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
man  has  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacity. 
as  well  as  the  Inalienable  right,  to  govern 
himself  with  reason  and  Justice" 

Is  It  reasonable  and  Just  when  smoke  and 
waste  from  our  automobiles  and  industries 
poison  the  air  we  breathe  and  pollute  our 
water? 

Is  it  reasonable  and  Just  when  one  family 
In  seven  In  this  rich  country  doesn't  have 
enough  to  eat,  enough  to  wear,  a  decent 
place  to  live? 

Is  it  reasonable  and  Just  when  young  peo- 
ple your  age  cannot  share  your  hope  in  the 
future  because  they  were  born  in  poverty  .  .  . 
because  they  had  to  leave  school  too  soon 
.  .  .  because  they  grew  up  in  broken  homes? 
Is  it  reasonable  and  Just  that  rural  Amer- 
ica should  lose  precious  human  resources 
while  at  the  same  time  our  cities  grow  ever 
larger,  more  congested,  more  burdened  with 
slums? 

It  is  that  last  question  I  especially  want  to 
discuss  with  you  today — as  young  people  who 
have  a  personal  stake  In  finding  the  right 
answer  .  .  .  who  have  a  stake  In  proving  that 
Americans  do  have  the  "moral  and  Intellec- 
tual capacity"  to  govern  themselves  with 
reason  and  Justice. 

What  are  the  hard  facts  of  the  emigration 
from  rural  America? 

Between  1950  and  1960,  11  million  Ameri- 
cans moved  from  the  countryside  to  the  city. 
During  that  time,  the  population  of  our 
rural  areas  was  static.  All  the  growth  of 
American  population  occurred  in  the  cities, 
and  that  trend  has  continued.  We  can  expect 
to  have  100  million  more  Americans  by  the 
end  of  this  century — Jxist  over  thirty  years 
from  now.  And  If  the  present  trend  continues. 
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they  are  almost  all  going  to  be  Jammed  to- 
gether In  a  few  sprawling  metropolitan  areas. 

People  leave  the  country  for  many  reasons. 
Poverty  Is  one.  Many  who  leave  are  Negro 
Americans  who  see  their  only  chance  In  the 
city. 

But  they  don't  have  the  skills  they  need  to 
hold  a  city  Job.  They  know  nothing  about 
city  life.  They  find  themselves  confined  to 
crowded,  run-down  apartments  and  neigh- 
borhoods .  .  .  humiliated  and  frustrated  In 
an  alien  world  of  unemployment,  welfare 
and  crime.  And  their  dream  of  hope  turns 
Into  a  nightmare  of  despair. 

But  these  Americans  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  A  lot  of  people  leave  perfectly  com- 
fortable homes  in  our  small  towns  and  on 
our  farms  because  they  think  they  have  to 
go  to  the  big  city  to  enjoy  a  decent  standard 
of  living  .  .  get  a  good  education  .  .  .  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  their  families. 

Most  of  those  people  are  under  thirty,  and 
by  far  the  largest  group  are  young  people 
who  have  Just  finished  high  school — people 
about  your  age  whose  whole  productive  lives 
are  ahead  of  them. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  those  people  often 
pack  up  and  move  with  good  reason. 

One  third  of  the  Americans  who  live  on 
farms,  live  in  poverty.  The  figure  is  only  one- 
seventh  In  the  cities — not  good,  but  a  little 
better. 

The  average  rural  teenager  completes  about 
9  years  of  school.  The  figure  Is  over  12  In  the 
cities. 

The  proportion  of  people  without  Jobs  Is 
twice  as  high  among  agricultural  workers  as 
It  is  for  industrial  workers  Some  73  percent 
of  urban  households,  headed  by  a  man  with 
!  Job,  have  an  automobile,  telephone,  hot- 
.ind-cold  running  water,  and  sound  housing. 
The  figure  is  60  percent  in  rural  towns,  and 
less  than  50  percent  on  the  farm. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  jmall  or  middle- 
sized  towns  offer  live  theater,  an  art  gallery. 
.ill  orchestra,  first-rate  medical  care,  a  variety 
t'f  stores  and  shops.  Almost  all  our  metro- 
politan areas  do. 

We  know  these  facts  are  misleading  and  do 
:iot  tell  the  whole  story.  But  they  do  point 
to  reasons  why  rural  America  continues  to 
iose  some  of  Its  best  people. 

They  leave,  and  what  does  It  mean? 

It  means  there  are  fewer  people  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  rural  areas  .  .  .  that  the  schools 
cannot  afford  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment .  .  .  that  shops  and  businesses  close. 
More  people  leave,  and  the  vicious  cycle  con- 
tinues. 

A  recent  Oallup  Poll  showed  that  half  of 
the  American  people  would  prefer  to  live  in 
the  country  or  in  a  small  town;  but  most 
do  not.  They  simply  feel  they  do  not  have 
a  choice. 

By  now,  most  of  you  are  probably  saying, 
"I  didn't  know  we  had  It  so  bad." 

Well,  don't  worry.  My  speech  is  not  over, 
and  before  I  am  done  you  may  feel  a  little 
better  about  It. 

Because  there  Is  something  we  can  do 
about  the  quality  of  life  in  America — both 
urban  and  rural  America. 

Unlike  any  other  nation  in  history — unlike 
almost  any  other  nation  in  the  world  today — 
we  have  the  technology  and  the  resources  to 
extend  all  the  benefits  of  modern  living  to 
every  American,  regardless  of  where  he 
chooses  to  live. 

We  can  have  real  freedom  of  choice  in 
America. 

The  challenge  Is  to  put  our  technology  and 
resources  to  work  In  the  right  combination, 
in  the  right  places. 

The  problems  which  we  see  In  our  cities 
need  treatment  now.  Slums  .  .  ,  pollu- 
tion .  .  .  congestion  .  .  crime  .  .  .  unemploy- 
ment .  .  .  lack  of  education,  require  a  direct 
attack. 

They  cannot  be  treated  indirectly  with 
trickle-down  progress. 


But  many  of  our  urban  problems  have 
their  roots  In  the  rural  problems  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

We  cannot  save  our  cities  by  creating  a 
better  life  In  the  country.  It  Is  far  too  late 
for  that. 

But  It  does  mean  that  If  we  make  up  for 
our  past  neglect  of  farm  communities  . 
and  of  the  middle-sized  towns  of  10-thou- 
sand.  30-thousand.  50-thousand  people  that 
dot  this  country,  we  will  be  building  a  better 
America  for  all  Americans,  wherever  they 
live. 

I  am  not  talking  about  recreating  those 
mythical  "good  old  days"  down  on  the  farm. 
I  lived  those  good  old  days — dust  storms, 
mortgage  foreclosures,  isolation,  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse,  life  on  the  fringe,  and 
dreams  turned  away. 

I  am  not  even  talking  atwut  unpolluted  air 
and  the  smell  of  fresh  cut  hay. 

There  Is  more  to  life  than  that  and  I  think 
we  can  all  share  the  best. 

In  the  1930's  modernizing  rural  America 
meant  rural  electrification  and  a  movie 
tlieatre  in  every  town. 

In  the  1940'8,  it  meant  many  and  well- 
paved  roads. 

Now.  it  means  airports  capable  of  handling 
short-hop  Jets  .  .  community  colleges  .  .  . 
modern  hospitals  and  good  doctors  .  .  .  the 
very  best  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

It  means  golf  courses  and  ballparks.  It 
means  drama  groups  and  art  classes  In  addi- 
tion to  quilting  bees. 

We  know  it  can  be  done,  because  we  have 
seen  it  done.  To  make  my  point,  let  me  give 
you  an  extreme  example  Huntsville.  Ala- 
bama. 

Huntsville  used  to  be  a  small  Southern 
town — a  place  where  people  were  born  and 
died,  but  where  they  spent  little  time  in- 
between. 

Then  the  TVA  went  Into  action.  Huntsville 
got  access  to  electric  power.  It  got  access  to 
water  for  transport  and  for  recreation. 

Then  scientific  and  space  installations 
moved  In.  Other  industries  followed.  New 
stores  began  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  cus* 
tomers.  New  taxpayers  built  new  schools. 

Huntsville  Is  today  a  good  place  not  only 
to  be  from  but  to  be. 

But  Huntsville  Is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

It  tells  us  what  can  be  done,  if  all  things 
come  together  In  the  right  way. 

A  basic  ingredient  of  success  is  obviously 
Jobs — Jobs  based  not  only  on  agriculture  but 
on  medium  and  small  industry  ...  on  re- 
search facilities  .  .  on  distribution  centers 
...  on  enterprises  which  do  not  have  to  be 
In  large  metropolitan  areas  to  prosper  and 
grow. 

There  is  a  lot  that  government  at  all  levels 
can  do  to  help.  We  can  use  the  economic 
weight  of  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
government  contracts  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production.  We  can  offer  tax  in- 
centives, subsidies,  new  programs  of  coopera- 
tive partnership  between  government  and 
private  enterprise,  such  as  we  are  putting  to 
work  in  our  big  cities. 

We  can  help  to  provide  the  same  things, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  that  have  made  Huntsville 
such  a  positive  example. 

But  other  initiatives  will  have  to  come  from 
those  who  live  in  rural  America — and  espe- 
cially its  young  people 

You  can  work  through  rural  community 
development  groups  to  attract  the  kind  of 
Job-producing  enterprises  your  communities 
need. 

Sell  businessmen  on  the  natural  resources 
and  recreation  opportunities  available  in  your 
town.  Tell  them  about  the  manpower  avail- 
able—manpower that  has  handled  machinery 
since  childhood. 

Show  them  clean  communities.  Show  them 
active    civic    groups.    Show    them    schools. 


churches  and  parks — the  things  that  prove 
you  care  about  your  future. 

For  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  people 
themselves  who  know  their  own  needs  best 
and  can  best  build  the  kind  of  future  they 
want. 

You  have  the  chance  now,  as  future  lead- 
ers of  your  towns  and  communities,  to  help 
build  an  America  that  truly  does  offer  free- 
dom of  choice: 

Where  young  people  can  find  a  rich  and 
rewarding  life  in  every  community. 

Where  stimulating  work  .  .  .  the  best  in 
education  and  health  care  .  .  .  sports  and 
recreation  .  .  music  and  the  arts,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  Kansas  as  in 
Chicago.  Nebraska  as  in  New  York. 

And.  by  so  doing,  you  have  the  ciiance  to 
help  restore,  too.  to  tirban  America  the 
sense  of  community  and  of  neighborliness 
.  .  .  the  human  values  that  have  been  so 
much  a  part  of  American  heritage. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson: 

"History  records  a  long  hard  struggle  to 
establish  man's  right  to  go  where  he  pleases 
and  live  where  he  chooses.  It  took  many 
centuries — and  many  bloody  revolutions — to 
break  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a  par- 
ticular plot  of  land,  or  confined  him  within 
the  walls  of  a  particular  community. 

"We  lose  that  freedom  when  our  children 
are  obliged  to  live  someplace  else  ...  if  they 
want  a  Job  or  if  they  want  a  decent  educa- 
tion. 

"Not  Just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  commu- 
nities .  .  .  the  welfare  of  this  nation  de- 
mands It." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  meet  this 
challenge  of  providing  a  true  life  of  choice 
for  all  Americans. 

That  Is  the  opportunity  history  has  given 
us  In  the  last  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

We  can  do  it. 

In  the  words,  again,  of  Harry  Truman: 
"It  is  not  our  nature  to  shirk  our  obliga- 
tions. We  have  a  heritage  that  constitutes 
the  greatest  resource  of  this  nation.  I  call  it 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  American 
people." 


POSTAGE  ST.^MP  TO  COMMEMO- 
RATE GEN.  GEORGE  CATLETT 
MARSHALL,  ORIGINATOR  OP  THE 
MARSHALL  PLAN 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  today,  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Post  OfiQce  Department  is  issu- 
ing a  stamp  to  commemorate  the  origi- 
nator of  that  plan,  Gen.  George  Catlett 
Marshall 

The  fii-st-day  ceremonies  for  the  stamp, 
one  of  the  Department's  "Prominent 
Americans"  series,  are  being  held  this 
afternoon  in  Le.xington,  Va..  at  the 
George  C.  Marshall  Research  Library  e* 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  General 
Marshall's  alma  mater. 

In  an  address  dedicating  the  George 
C.  Marshall  stamp.  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  recalls  that  it  was  Winston 
Churchill  who  wrote  of  Marshall: 

Succeeding  generations  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  his  achievements  and  his 
example. 

The  issuance  of  the  Marshall  stamp 
will  be  of  great  help,  I  am  confident,  in 
the  continuing  effort  of  the  Marshall  Re- 
search Library  to  keep  the  memory  of 
General  Marshall  alive  in  the  minds  of 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  address 
by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  be 
printed  in   the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODaSSS  BY  POSTMASTiS  GtNtEAL  LAWRENCE  F. 

O'Brien  at  the  Pibst  Day  Cekemony  of 

THE    GeOBGE    C.    MaBSHAIX    STAMP,    GEOBGE 

C.  I^ABsuAix  Research  Librart,  Lexington, 
Va..  October  24,  1967 
I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  so  many  dis- 
tinguished Americans  here  today  In  honoring 
General  Maxshall. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  character  of  a 
nation  is  best  discovered,  not  In  Its  material 
wealth,  not  In  Its  literature  or  art,  not  in  Its 
cities,  not  In  Its  natural  resources— but,  rath- 
er, in  the  caliber  of  men  It  chooses  for  leader- 
ship. 

If  we  apply  that  touchstone  to  George 
Catlett  Marshall,  we  need  not  fear  for  the 
future  of  our  nation. 

For  truly.  George  Catlett  Marshall  was  a 
leader  In  the  American  mold. 

He  was  completely  devoted  to  duty  and  to 
country. 

Honored  at  home  and  abroad  he  sought  no 
honors  for  himself. 

While  often  wounded  by  men  of  narrow 
vision,  he  shrugged  off  those  attacks  as  un- 
representative and  unworthy  of  a  free  people. 
When  his  true  brilliance  and  splendid  po- 
tential were  bypassed  by  the  slowness  of 
promotion  in  our  neglected  Army  Ijefore 
World  War  II.  he  did  not  fulminate  against 
the  Republic,  he  did  not  plot,  he  did  not 
curse  his  fate.  and.  above  all,  he  did  not  quit. 
Instead,  he  swallowed  the  Injustice  of  the 
system,  and  worked  and  planned  for  a  mili- 
tary force  capable  of  assuring  the  security  of 
our  nation. 

Pew  Americans  have  served  longer  or  with 
more  distinction  than  this  man.  who  began 
his  military  career  outside  the  traditional 
channel  of  a  West  Point  education  Pew  men 
have  risen  so  high  by  force  of  intellect,  by 
solid  achievement,  by  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon good 

And  few  have  stood  more  consistently  for 

the  Ideals  and  beliefs  which  they  cherished. 

And   through   that  consistency  he  helped 

mold    our    concept    of    what    an    American 

should  be. 

His  character,  so  unblemished,  so  rock-fast, 
has  made  plain  the  wisdom  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  when  they  agreed  that  no  titles  of 
nobility  should  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  Government.  For  the  recognized  no- 
bility of  General  George  Marshall  soared  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  some  external  title.  His 
was  the  true  nobility,  the  earned  nobility, 
the  nobility  of  soul  and  mind. 

During  the  most  critical  hours  of  our  na- 
tion's life,  when  we  were  in  a  death  struggle 
with  the  most  evil  tyranny  to  stalk  mankind 
since  Attlla  the  Hun.  and  later,  when  we 
grappled  with  the  chaos  and  the  ruins  after 
the  destruction  of  that  tyranny,  George  Cat- 
lett Marshall  was  one  of  the  handful  of  men 
who  guided  the  destiny  of  our  nation. 

Our  free  institutions  yet  stand,  and  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  people  are 
alive  today  because  of  the  clarity  of  his 
vision,  the  unerring  foresight  of  his  counsel. 
I  have  spoken  to  many  who  knew  or  close- 
ly observed  George  Marshall  during  those 
dark  days  of  wartime  conflict  and  poet-war 
confusion  and  all  were  united  in  their  assess- 
ment of  his  steadiness  under  even  the  most 
extreme  provocation. 

He  chose  his  course  wisely,  but  that  course 
was  always  based  on  Ideals — Ideals  that  re- 
flected the  best  in  our  .\merlcan  tradition. 

And  those  Ideals  in  which  he  did  believe 
he  espoused  with  a  fervor  and  sense  of  deep 
conviction  often  lacking  in  some  quarters 
today.  In  these  times  it  seems  many  are 
twisted  by  momentary  winds  of  change,  by 
transient  opinion,  and  lose  their  balance  un- 
der the  buffeting  of  so  many  complex  events. 
When  our  nation  faced  Its  most  awesome 
test,  when  Its  military  force  was  in  disarray, 
when  we  needed  above  all  the  very  best  that 


we  could  produce,  when  we  asked.  "God  give 
us  statesmen!"  we  turned  to  George  Catlett 
Marshall. 

When  we  recognized  that  "A  time  like  this 
demands  strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true 
faith,  and  ready  hands,"  we  turned  to  George 
Catlett  Marshall. 

When  we  needed  "Men  who  possess  opin- 
ions and  a  will;  men  who  have  honor;  men 
who  will  not  lie,"  we  turned  to  George  Cat- 
lett Marshall. 

We  turned  to  him  and  we  placed  crushing 
responsibilities  on  his  shoulders.  He  accepted 
the  burden  and  he  succeeded.  With  high 
honors  he  retired  to  the  peaceful  life  he  much 
preferred. 

And  then  his  nation  turned  to  him  once 
more,  and  he  responded  as  all  who  knew  him 
expected  he  would. 

Appointed  special  emissary  to  a  crimabllng 
China  in  a  mission  that  could  not  succeed. 
he  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  restore 
peace  .  .  .  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  his 
brilliant  mind  produced  the  plan  which 
bears  his  name,  the  plan  that  Churchill  once 
called  "the  most  wnsordld  act  in  history".  . 
appointed  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  welded 
our  military  force  Into  a  new  and  greater 
unity  and  power. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  George  Cat- 
lett Marshall  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  Is  that  greatness  In  and  of  Itself 
demands  respect  and  remembrance. 

The  second  Is  equal  in  Importance  and 
often  overlooked. 

For  a  great  career  exemplifies  the  finest  re- 
sponse by  a  fellow  human  being  to  periods 
of  crisis  and  stress. 

To  Ignore  the  lesson  and  merely  concen- 
trate on  a  eulogy  is  to  do  a  disservice  to 
George  Catlett  Marshall. 

And  so.  my  friends,  I  would  like  to  prop>ose 
for  your  consideration  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  significant  lesson  from  the  life  of 
this  man,  a  lesson  that  might  serve  us  well 
In  our  own  days  of  crisis. 

In  my  mind,  that  lesson  Is  the  willing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hard  road  of  responsibility 
rather  than  the  easy  road  of  comfort  and 
acclaim. 

I  vividly  recall  seeing  in  England  a  me- 
morial to  President  Kennedy  with  the  words 
from  his  inaugural  address — "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you.  .  .  ."  Well. 
General  Marshall  always  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  his  country.  He  gladly  accepted  the 
responsibility. 

I  think  he  would  be  saddened  but  not 
surprised  that  those  who  follow  after  him 
still  face  a  world  In  which  violence  Is  more 
common  than  cooperation.  He  would  be  sad- 
dened, yes.  but  he  also  would  not  choose 
now.  as  he  did  not  choose  during  life,  to 
Ignore  the  crises  or  to  suggest  that  the  threat 
to  his  country  would  disappear  by  wishing 
rather  than  by  acting. 

Where  would  George  Marshall  have  stood 
on  the  question  of  Vietnam? 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  answer. 
He  would  have  deeply  regretted,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  deeply  regrets,   the   necessity 
of  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

He  would  have  mourned,  as  President 
Johnson  mourns,  the  death  of  American 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

He  would  have  tried  to  bring  about  peace 
and  coof>eratlon,  as  President  Johnson  Is  try- 
ing with  every  ounce  of  his  energy,  to  bring 
about  peace  and  cooperation. 

But  he  also  would  have  done  what  mtist  be 
done  to  protect  America  and  preserve  our 
democratic  process. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  he  have  confused 
what  should  be — a  peaceful  world — with 
what  Is:  a  world  where  aggression  still 
blights  lives  and  seeks  to  destroy  freedom. 

He  would  have  fought  for  a  finer  world  as 
a  legacy  to  America's  children. 

He  would  not  have  chosen,  as  President 
Johnson  does  not  choose,  a  legacy  of  peace 
that  is  no  more  than  a  pause  while  our 
enemies  regroup,  rearm,  rebuild. 


Presented  with  the  choice  between  an 
agonizing  struggle  and  an  America  fleeing 
from  a  difficult  problem,  I  am  certain  where 
his  choice  would  lie. 

He  refused  to  retreat  from  the  hard,  re- 
sponsible road  when  he  was  under  personal 
attack.  He  once  said  that,  "Tlie  hardest  thing 
I  ever  did  was  to  keep  my  temper.  I  had  to 
work  with  those  people,  and  that  was  that." 
He  knew  his  responsibility,  and  he  accepted 
It. 

This  is  why  I  am  proud  to  dedicate  the 
George  C.  Marshall  stamp  on  this  Twentieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan — which 
also,  as  you  know,  is  United  Nations  Day 
This  stamp  will  serve  as  millions  of  reminders 
of  the  greatest  cooperative  effort  ever  under- 
taken. And  that  is  well.  But  it  will  also  turn 
our  eyes  millions  of  times  to  the  undeniable 
fact  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  great  be- 
cause of  his  courage,  of  his  willingness  to 
submerge  his  own  ambition  to  the  commoM 
good,  who  understood  that  the  right  decision 
Is  often  not  the  easy  decision,  but  that  a 
great  people  do  not  remain  great  by  easy 
answers  and  wishful  thinking. 

Winston  Churchill,  writing  of  General  Mar- 
shall's career,  slated  that  "Si  cceedlng  gener- 
ations must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  his 
achievements  and  his  example"  This  stamp 
will  reinforce  the  efforts  continually  being 
made  by  the  George  Marshall  Research  Li- 
brary to  keep  the  memory  of  this  gentle 
warrior. 

My  friends,  I  am  honored  to  issue  this 
stamp  in  our  "Prominent  Americans"  series 
for  a  man  who  was  certainly  first  in  war  and 
among  those  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen George  Marshall  was  a  Prominent 
American,  truly  a  great  American. 
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ESCALATING  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
sometimes  regret  that  newspapers  do 
not  headline  noncontroversial  news  as 
prominently  as  they  do  our  dlfiBcultles 
and  our  differences. 

What  I  regard  as  the  major  news 
story  of  the  month  from  ofiQclal  quarters 
was  the  sending  last  Saturday  of  an  air- 
gram  to  our  AID  missions  around  the 
world,  signaling  increased  food-for-peace 
assistance. 

Our  missions  were  advised,  over  the 
signature  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk: 

There  Is  ample  food  available  to  meet  pro- 
gram requirements  which  were  curtailed  last 
fiscal  year  because  of  limited  supplies  of 
some  commodities. 

The  missions  were  further  advised : 
The  President  has  a  personal  Interest  In 
seeing  that  our  food  resources  are  used  to 
improve  nutrition  and  child  feeding  and  he 
has  been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  A.IX).  administrator  that 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  tislng  our 
food  resources  for  this  purpose.  We  believe 
that  there  are  additional  opportunities  for 
imaginative  use  of  Title  II  commodities  for 
the  expansion  or  establishment  of  meaningful 
programs  to  combat  malnutrition,  particu- 
larly In  Infants  and  pre-school  age  children, 
to  provide  school  children  with  nutritious 
meats,  and  to  promote  community  develop- 
ment and  other  self-help  activities,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  increasing  agricul- 
tural production.  Such  activities  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  voluntary 
agencies  as  well  as  government-to-govern- 
ment prog^rams. 

Because  I  have  been  impatient  for  just 
such  an  order  as  this,  I  invite  attention 
to  It  and  commend  the  administration 
for  its  dispatch  and  express  the  hope  that 
our  missions,  AID,  and  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  will,  in  the  words  of  the 
airgrani. 

Utilize  more  effectively  title  II  authority 
to  help  developing  countries  gain  ground  in 
the  food  and  population  race,  and  to  help 
speed  up  social  and  economic  progress. 

I  am  advised  that  the  same  sort  of  ac- 
celeration, or  escalation,  of  the  title  I 
concessional  sales  program  authorized 
under  food  for  peace  is  underway  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  what  Congress  intended  and 
authorized  in  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966. 

The  war  against  hunger  is  the  one  war 
In  which  we  have  a  great  tactical  and 
logistic  advantage;  a  war  that  can  be 
waged  with  humanitarianism  rather 
than  bloodshed:  and  a  war  from  which 
all  mankind  will  benefit — a  war  we  can 
win  if  we  try. 

The  dispatch  of  Saturday's  airgram 
will  be  good  news  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  will  have  the  approval  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  airgram  to  our  AID  missions  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  airgram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From:  Aid  Washington 

Subject:   War  on  Hunger — Expanded  Use  of 
Title  n  Pood  for  Freedom  Commodities. 

1.  Consistent  with  the  new  FFF  legisla- 
tion which  authorizes  the  use  of  PL  480 
Title  II  food  supplies  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  stimulate  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity abroad  and  promote  general  eco- 
nomic and  community  development  In  the 
developing  countries,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  tailoring  U.S.  production  to  meet 
requirements  at  home  and  abroad.  There  Is 
ample  food  available  to  meet  program  re- 
quirements which  were  curtailed  last  fiscal 
year  because  of  limited  supplies  of  some 
commodities.  Our  task  now  is  to  utilize  more 
effectively  Title  IT  authority  to  help  develop- 
ing countries  gain  ground  in  the  food  and 
population  race  and  to  help  speed  up  social 
and  economic  progress.  Increased  availabil- 
ity of  PL  480  commodities,  particularly 
wheat  and  wheat  products,  coarse  grains 
and  vegetable  oils  offer  opportunities  to  help 
offset  the  economic  and  political  effects  of 
reduced  levels  of  other  forms  of  assistance. 

2.  The  President  has  a  personal  Interest 
in  seeing  that  our  food  resources  are  used 
to  Improve  nutrition  and  child  feeding  and 
he  has  been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  AID.  Administrator  that 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  using  our 
food  resources  for  this  purpose.  We  believe 
there  are  additional  opportunities  for  im- 
aginative uses  of  Title  n  commodities  for  the 
expansion  of  establishment  of  meanlngftU 
programs  to  combat  malnutrition,  par- 
ticularly In  Infants  and  pre-school  age  chil- 
dren, to  provide  school  children  with  nutri- 
tious meals,  and  to  promote  community  de- 
velopment and  other  self-help  activities, 
with  special  emphaisls  on  Increasing  agri- 
cultural production.  Such  activities  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  voluntary 
agencies  as  well  as  government-to-govern- 
ment programs. 

3.  We  are  attaching  for  your  Information 
and  for  the  special  attention  of  Food  for 
Freedom  Officers  two  examples  of  effective 
Title  II  programs  (Korea,  Morocco).  A  third 
example  involving  an  American  Voluntary 
Agency  (CRS),  and  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  will  be  made  available  shortly. 
These  Illustrate  the  role  Title  II  programs 
can   play   In   social    and    economic   develop- 


ment in  rural  areas  and  are  the  types  of  ac- 
tivities we  have  in  mind. 

4.  We  recognize  that  increased  adminis- 
trative resources  may  be  needed  by  the 
Missions.  Voluntary  and  International  Agen- 
cies and  host  governments  to  effectively  im- 
plement food  programs  in  light  of  the  fore- 
going. Missions  are  lu-ged  therefore  to  evalu- 
ate the  management  available  to  direct,  ad- 
minister and  monitor  expanded  Title  II  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  Important  that  proposed  pro- 
grams do  not  exceed  effective  management 
capabilities;  that  they  conform  to  the  con- 
cept of  self-help  and  In  no  way  detract  from 
the  basic  objective  of  assisting  aid  recipients 
eventually  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  It  is 
also  Important  that  programs  conform  to 
Sec.  202  of  the  Act:  ".  .  Except  in  the 
case  of  emergency,  the  President  shall  take 
reasonable  precaution  to  assure  that  com- 
modities .  .  ,  will  not  displace  or  Interfere 
with  sales  which  might  otherwise  be 
made  .  .  ." 

5.  Action  Requested. — Review  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Increasing  the  use  of  commodi- 
ties available  under  Title  II  consistent  with 
the  priorities  set  forth  In  the  GtUdellnes 
which  were  transmitted  with  ADD  Circular 
XA  2367.  dated  4/5  67.  Please  advise  AID.'W 
of  the  outcome  of  this  review  by  not  later 
than  November   15.   1967. 

6.  New  program  projKJsals  or  amendments 
to  current  programs  received  by  March  1, 
1968  win  be  processed  as  FY  '68  programs 
Submissions  received  after  that  date  will  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  FT  '69  programs. 

RrsK. 


PRESS  FREEDOM  BELONGS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
De  Pere,  Wis.,  Journal,  whose  editor  and 
publisher  is  Mr.  Paul  J.  Creviere,  recently 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  Senators.  The  edi- 
torial deals  with  a  truth  too  often  forgot- 
ten— that  the  newsman's  right  to  know 
is  really  an  extension  of  the  public's 
right  to  know.  To  put  shackles  on  the 
newsman's  freedom  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  workings  of  local.  State, 
or  National  Government  is  to  limit  the 
public's  right  to  know,  thus  threatening 
the  very  foundations  of  our  democracy, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Press  Freedom  Belongs  to  People 

Who  ever  told  that  nosey  editor  he  had  a 
right  to  pry  into  what  happened  at  our 
council  meeting?  What  gave  that  reporter 
any  idea  that  he  could  write  about  the 
school  directors  the  way  he  did? 

The  answer  Is  that  there  is  no  law,  rule, 
regulation  or  order  that  specifically  requires 
a  newspaper  reporter  to  cover  city  council, 
school  board  or  court  sessions.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  One  can 
search  out  all  of  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, right  down  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation bill  passed  by  the  89th  Congress, 
and  find  nothing  further  about  "the  press" 

The  same  can  be  said  of  state  law  Most 
state  constitutions  recognize  freedom  of  the 
press  to  publish  news,  but  none  particularize 
these  rights,  or  set  down  any  press  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  newsf>aper  is  not  required  to  report 
the  city  council  meeting  or  send  someone  to 
the  school  directors'  sessions  The  reporter 
could  stay  home.  Nor  do  laws  sp>eclfy  that 
"the  press"   be  accorded   any  special  treat- 


ment before  any  public  body.  "Open  meeting 

laws"  never  mention  newspapers,  reporters, 
or  news  media.  They  simply  affirm  the  right 
of  the  public  at  large  to  attend  and  observe 
meetings  of  governing   assemblies. 

Mrs.  Smith,  then,  can  "cover"  the  city 
council — for  her  club,  her  neighborhood,  or 
Just  for  herself.  The  principle  of  open  govern- 
ment meetings  was  established  for  the  peo- 
ple— the  resident,  the  voter,  the  taxpayer,  all 
the  governed — not  solely  for  the  press  or  Its 
representatives. 

Then  why  is  It  that  "the  right  to  know" 
and  "freedom  of  Information  "  always  seem 
to  be  linked  with  the  press? 

In  the  very  early  days  of  American  settle- 
ment all  of  the  people  of  a  local  community 
would  gather  in  the  town  meeting  and  deter- 
mine the  affairs  of  the  community.  Almost 
everybody  attended,  and  those  who  didn't, 
soon  learned  from  the  Informed  majority. 

But  villages  soon  grew  into  cities,  and  the 
"pure  democracy"  of  the  town  meeting  gave 
way  to  representative  democracy.  Govern- 
ment was  growing  more  remote  from  the 
people.  It  was  also  growing  more  complicated. 
Yet  the  citizen,  as  a  voter,  had  the  same  re- 
sponsibility  to  keep   himself  Informed, 

It  followed  naturally  that  the  Nation's 
fiedglng  press  should  fill  the  role  of  reporter 
and  commentator  on  public  affairs.  No  one 
passed  a  law  requiring  It,  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers simply  had  faith  that  a  private  press, 
given  the  guarantee  of  freedom  to  do  so, 
would  accept  the  responsibility.  And  of  course 
it  has.  For  nearly  two  centuries  newspapers 
have  attended  meetings  of  governing  bodies, 
reporting  and  interpreting  in  behalf  of  the 
public. 

The  reporter  attends  city  council  meetings 
as  a  member  of  the  public.  He  has  a  right  to 
be  present  only  If  the  public  retains  that 
right.  The  editor  comments  on  the  council's 
decisions — or  lack  of  them — as  an  ordinary 
citizen.  While  he  is  aided  In  his  function  by 
the  printing  press  at  his  disposal.  It  gives 
him  no  special  rights.  He  can  comment  only 
so  long  as  the  public  has  a  privilege  of  com- 
menting. 

The  'right  to  know'  and  "freedom  of  in- 
formation" are  concepts  with  which  the  news- 
man works  every  day.  The  same  professional 
tradition  which  sends  him  t-o  the  city  coun- 
cil meeting  compels  him  to  resist  Inroads 
on  these  public  rights.  For  he  knows,  and 
the  public  should  always  realize  too.  that  In 
all  that  he  does,  the  newspapermRn  acts  as 
a  citizen,  in  b«half  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


SUPPORT  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Australia's 
External  Affairs  Minister,  Paul  Hasluck. 
in  a  statement  recently  t-o  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
world  we  live  in  is  still  round  and  is  still 
governed  with  regard  to  the  relation- 
ships of  one  nation  to  another  by  mili- 
tary power  in  many  instances.  He  said: 

Surely  we  are  using  double  standards  and 
falsifying  the  Issues  if,  recognizing  the  re- 
alities of  power,  we  find  It  Improper  or  worse 
for  one  small  nation  to  be  protected  by  a 
great  ally  but  unexceptional  for  some  other 
small  nation  to  be  protected  by  its  ally. 

Essentially,  what  Mr.  Hasluck  was  ask- 
ing, as  the  Evening  Star  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  October  20,  was  why  some 
think  it  wrong  for  Australia,  which  is 
helping  out  in  South  V'ietnam  in  a  very 
substantial  way,  when  such  actions  al- 
ways were  applauded  in  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Support  From  Down 
Under,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Support  Prom  Down  Under 

Australia's  External  Affairs  Minister,  Paul 
Hasluck.  made  a  statement  to  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  week  which  Is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  attention.  And  since  Aus- 
tralia can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  "client 
state,"  we  trust  that  his  remarks  will  be  duly 
noted  by  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  all  others 
who  share  the  Arkansas  senator's  views  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Australia  Is  assisting  South  Vietnam  with 
both  troops  and  civilian  aid.  An  Increase  in 
the  Australian  troop  commitment  has  Just 
been  announced  in  Canberra.  And  Australia 
also  made  tu  contribution  to  both  great 
wars  in  Europe.  Australia,  In  short,  believes 
in  freedom  and  opposes  aggression. 

Mr.  Hasluck  wanted  to  know  whether  his 
country  was  right  in  standing  up  for  these 
things  In  Europe  but  wrong  In  standing  up 
for  them  in  Asia.  He  went  on  to  say.  "Un- 
fortunately, this  Is  stUl  a  world  In  which 
peace  is  kept  and  security  maintained  by 
military  power.  .  .  .  Are  such  realities  as 
these  to  be  recognized  only  in  one  hemi- 
sphere and  not  In  another?  Are  arguments 
that  peace  and  security  ast  global  to  be  true 
In  European  or  Atlantic  power  situations  but 
not  true  when  crises  of  power  arise  In  Asia 
and  the  Pacific?" 

The  Australian  representative  concluded 
on  this  note:  "Surely  we  are  using  double 
standards  and  falsifying  the  Issues  II.  recog- 
nizing the  realities  of  power,  we  find  it  Im- 
proper or  worse  for  one  small  nation  to  be 
protected  by  a  great  ally  but  unexceptional 
for  some  other  small  nation  to  be  protected 
by  Its  ally." 

We  have  seen  nothing  which  states  the 
case  better  for  what  the  tJnlted  States  and 
Its  allies  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam,  or 
which  more  effectively  reveals  the  hollowness. 
one  might  say  the  dlslngenuousnees.  of  the 
arguments  used  to  condemn  what  Is  being 
done. 


RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PRI- 
VATE NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  faced  by  many  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  engaging  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  residential  build- 
ings In  slum  areas  is  that  of  relocating 
the  displaced  families. 

If  the  area  happens  to  be  owned  by  a 
local  urban  renewal  authority,  relocation 
assistance  to  families  displaced  by  demo- 
lition or  rehabilitation  has  been  available 
through  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  Suppose  the  rehabilitation  of 
dwellings  within  the  urban  renewal  or 
concentrated  code  enforcement  area  is 
performed  by  a  private  nonprofit  neigh- 
borhood improvement  group,  rather  than 
by  the  local  public  agency  conducting 
the  urban  renewal  program.  Would  the 
displaced  families  be  eligible  to  receive 
relocation  assistance  from  the  same 
source? 

Inasmuch  as  this  question  had  appar- 
ently not  been  raised  before,  I  requested 
a  legal  opinion  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  it 
I  sun  pleased  to  announce  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Department,  relocation  as- 
sistance can  be  provided  to  families  dis- 
placed by  private  rehabilitation  programs 
as  well  as  those  conducted  under  public 
auspices,  provided  only  that  the  displace- 
ment occurs  within  an  urban  renewal  or 
concentrated  code  enforcement  area  and 


the  program  is  conducted  in  accord  with 
the  plans  and  regulations  applicable  to 
those  areas.  This  opinion  opens  up  an  Im- 
portant new  avenue  of  assistance  to 
neighborhood  organizations,  and  I  ask 
that  its  full  text  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QuBSTiONs  IN  Senator  Pirct's  Lbttzr  Con- 
cerning Availability  op  Rtlocation  Pay- 
ments 

Senator  Percy  asked  If  an  Individual  or 
family  displaced  from  residential  property  In 
an  urban  renewal  or  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement area  as  a  result  of  rehabilitation 
activities  conducted  by  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion with  private  funds  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  relocation  payment.  We  believe 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  individ- 
ual or  family  would  be  eligible.  The  Im- 
portant consideration  here  Is  that  the 
program  of  rehabilitation  would  be  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  an  approved  urban 
renewal  plan  or  program  of  code  enforce- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  work  be 
done  with  public  funds.  The  rehabilitation 
which  causes  the  vacation  of  the  property 
is  made  necessary  because  the  housing  must 
be  brought  up  to  the  standards  of  either 
the  urban  renewal  plan  or  the  codes  ap- 
plicable in  the  code  enforcement  area.  The 
Relocation  Regulations  as  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  30  PR.  15145-49.  Decem- 
ber 8.  1965.  clearly  spell  out  the  eligibility 
conditions  which  must  be  met  before  pay- 
ment can  be  made  for  the  type  of  displace- 
ment contemplated;  see  Sections  3.103  and 
3.103a.  respectively,  of  the  Regulations.  A 
copy  of  these  Regulations  is  attached. 

Senator  Percy's  letter  also  asked  whether 
a  family  or  individual  would  be  eligible  for 
relocation  payments  If  the  displacement  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  new  construction  in- 
stead of  rehabilitation.  This  apparently 
relates  to  a  situation  where  the  standards 
of  an  urban  renewal  plan  or  the  codes  ap- 
plicable In  a  code  enforcement  area  neces- 
sitate a  certain  amount  of  rehabilitation 
or  repair  work  on  a  structure  to  bring  It  Into 
conformity  with  these  standards,  but  the 
owner  of  the  building  desires  Instead  to  erect 
a  completely  new  structure.  Where  the  re- 
quired rehabilitation  or  repair  work  would 
cause  displacement  of  the  occupants  of  the 
structure,  we  believe  the  necessary  statutory 
determination  could  be  made  in  the  event  of 
alternative  demolition  and  new  construction 
so  as   to  permit  relocation  payments. 

Of  course.   If  the  property  on   which   the 
new  structure  was  built  had  first  been  ac- 
quired  and  cleared  by   the   local   urban   re- 
newal agency  and  then  sold  to  the  nonprofit 
organization,  anyone  displaced  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  urban  renewal  agency  would  be 
eligible  for  relocation  payments.  Also,  if  the 
structure  was  ordered  to  be  demolished  be- 
cause  of  Its  failure  to   conform  with   code 
standards,    the    occupants   of    the   structure 
would   be   eligible   for  relocation   payments. 
Thomas  C.  McOrath,  Jr., 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 
October  2,    1967. 


INTERNATIONAL      FISH      EXPO      IN 
BOSTON 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  days  ago  the  first  Amer- 
ican Commercial  Fish  Exposition  was 
held  in  Boston.  Mass.  This  exposition 
drew  representatives  from  all  aspects  of 
the  commercial  fish  industry — fisher- 
men, shipbuilders,  equipment  manufac- 
turers,   processors,   marketers.    Govern- 


ment officials,  and  news  media  repre- 
sentatives— and  delegates  from  a  great 
many  foreign  countries.  The  exposition 
was  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Globe, 
whose  distinguished  publisher,  Mr.  Davis 
Taylor,  was  the  guiding  force  behind  this 
assembling  in  one  place,  for  the  first 
time,  of  all  the  many  faces  of  the  fish- 
ing industry.  All  of  us  who  visited  the 
expo  were  impressed  by  its  scope,  and  I 
am  sure  that  each  visitor  would  agree 
with  me  that  Davis  Taylor  deserves  high 
praise  for  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
LMr.  MacntjsonJ  visited  the  exposition 
on  October  11  and  made  a  forthright 
speech  discussing  the  problems  facing 
the  industr>'.  Senator  Magnuson  was 
particularly  lucid  in  his  statement  of  the 
need  for  effective  International  agree- 
ments to  govern  the  use  of  the  fishing 
grounds  and  catch  of  the  various  species. 
The  upcoming  conference  in  Moscow,  to 
which  the  Senator  referred,  holds  high 
promise  for  fishermen  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  and  I.  like 
Senator  Magnuson.  hope  that  its  negotia- 
tors are  as  successful  as  they  were  when 
dealing  with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  want  to  review 
the  speech  Senator  Magnuson  made  In 
Boston,  and  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  Its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  is  another 
in  the  long  chain  of  speeches,  state- 
ments, and — most  important — actions 
which  indicate  that  my  good  friend 
Warren  Magnuson  Intends  to  stand  sec- 
ond to  no  man  In  his  support  for  the 
American  commercial  fishing  Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government   Pishing   Subsidies 
(Opening    remarks    by    Senator    Warren    G. 
Magnuson,    chairman,    U.S.    Senate   Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  before  a  panel  at  the 
American     Commercial     Fish     Exposition, 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  11.  1967) 
First  of  all.  may  I  congratulate  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  the  fishermen.  Industry,  suppliers 
and  exhibitors,  who  have  gathered  here  for 
the  first  American  Commercial  Fish  Exposi- 
tion. And  especially,  the  Boston  Globe  and 
those  others  who  have  associated  with  It  In 
sponsoring  this  event   Boston  and  the  entire 
State    of    Massachusetts    should    Indeed    be 
proud  for  the  leadership  demonstrated  In  or- 
ganizing the  mass  of  exhibits  and  a  week  of 
discussion   dedicated   to   this   nation's  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  Industry. 

Frankly,  when  your  great  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy,  and  the  nationally  honored  and 
respected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, John  McCormack.  came  to  me 
and  asked  that  I  speak  and  discuss  fisheries 
with  a  panel  here  In  Boston.  I  readily  ac- 
cepted. Whenever  anybody  talks  to  me  about 
discussing  fish,  the  answer  is  seldom  any- 
thing but  an  enthusiastic  yes."  The  invita- 
tion was  loud  and  clear,  but  when  they  men- 
tioned the  subject — fishing  subsidies— I 
think  their  voices  dropped  to  a  whisper,  for 
I  can  think  of  no  more  controversial  subject 
during  the  past  decade  or  so.  But  mv  agree- 
ment would  have  been  no  less  enthusiastic 
for  subjects  of  this  kind  need  to  be  brought 
out  In  the  open,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
exchange  of  views  with  the  three  members 
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of  our  commercial  fishing  industry,  each  an 
expert  in  his  respective  discipline,  and  I 
hope  from  the  discussion  following  my  brief 
remarks  we  may  find  some  good  direction  in 
this  area  of  controversy,  and  often,  bitter 
disagreement. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Senate's  Com- 
merce Committee  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
area  of  Merchant  Marine  and  F^herles;  In 
fact,  one  of  the  subcommittees  is  so  named. 
For  a  long  time  I  served  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  in  addition  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  full  Conmilttee.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  had  to  give  consideration 
to  relinquishing  the  responsibility  in  fish- 
eries, but  the  opportunity  to  appoint  Alaska's 
senior  Senator  "Bob"  Bartlett  to  the  post 
gave  me  the  needed  assurance  that  the  fu- 
ture of  this  great  American  industry — which 
I  refer  to  as  America's  first  industry — would 
be  in  capable  hands.  And  as  Senator  Bartlett 
would  tell  you — were  he  here  today— I'm  not 
only  a  member  of  his  subcommittee,  but  my 
Interest  in  the  fisheries  Is  greater  than  ever. 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have  worked  closely 
together  in  this  vital  area,  and  the  staff  of 
my  Commerce  Committee  has  enjoyed  an 
especially  close  relationship  with  his  own 
staff  In  trying  to  develop  some  programs  of 
benefit  to  the  United  States  fisheries. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago — and  the  date 
is  no  longer  of  great  Importance — X  Intro- 
duced and  was  succeseful  In  securing  unani- 
mous adoption  of  a  Senate  resolution  calling 
for  a  World  Fisheries  Conference.  This  was 
before  we  had  any  serious  problems  of  deple- 
tion from  foreign  fishing  in  adjacent  waters 
on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
very  likely  it  preceded  serious  conservation 
problems  here  in  the  Atlantic,  on  George's 
Bank  or.  certainly,  in  the  mid-Atlantic  bight. 
We  had  some  salmon  problems  with  Japan, 
however,  on  the  great  red  salmon  stocks  of 
Bristol  Bay  up  off  Senator  Bartlett's  State, 
because  of  some  problems  of  Interpretation 
of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Convention.  Such  subjects  as  "spirit  and  in- 
tent" were  rapidly  giving  away  to  purely 
legalistic  interpretation  of  that  TVeaty  by  the 
Japanese. 

We  were  Just  then  beginning  to  take  this 
question  of  world  hunger  seriously,  and  it 
was  my  Judgment — and  still  is — that  the 
ocean  resources  offered  the  best  hope  for  so- 
lution of  that  hunger  problem.  I  have  not 
wavered  from  the  philosophy  I  expressed 
then — that  hunger  and  war  go  hand  In  hand 
and  alleviation  of  the  growing  world  food 
crisis  could  well  be  a  key  to  the  path  toward 
peace. 

But  I  also  saw  in  this  expansion  of  world 
fish  harvest  some  dangers.  I'm  not  going  to 
point  to  any  particular  nations  this  morning, 
neither  am  I  going  to  maintain  that  our  own 
fishing  Industry  enjoys  some  kind  of  conser- 
vation purity  In  ocean  harvest.  Again,  there 
Is  no  point  in  selecting  industries  or  fisher- 
ies, but  most  of  you  have  been  around  this 
fishing  business  long  enough  to  know  that 
the  philosophies  upon  which  our  sea  harvests 
have  been  based  for  centuries,  that  with 
modern  fishing  technology  and  mass  fishing 
techniques,  the  oceans  are  not  inexhaustible. 
My  proposal  for  a  World  Pisheries  Confer- 
ence lay  dormant  over  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  some  years.  1  suppose  there  were 
several  reasons  for  this.  One  being,  of  course, 
that  everybody  didn't  visualize  the  forth- 
coming massive  effort  off  our  own  shores, 
which  to  me  seemed  Inevitable.  Then,  our 
fisheries  position  In  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment— where  the  logical  motivation  for  such 
a  World  Conference  rested — was  not  at  a 
very  high  level.  As  I  recall.  Dr  W.  M.  Chap- 
man, the  first  fish  man  there — and  it  was 
not  an  easy  battle  to  get  the  office  estab- 
lished was  a  "Special  Assistant  to  the  Under- 
secretary for  Fish  and  Wildlife."  His  office 
may  not  have  been  in  the  basement  of  the 
Slate  Department,  but  he  had  a  tough  time 
getting  very  far  upstairs.  BUI  Herrlngton. 
since  retired,  was  in  the  same  position. 


We  had  an  office  there,  even  If  it  was  not 
much  more  than  a  "listening  post".  The 
need  was  apparent,  however,  for  upgrading. 
It  is  here  that  I  want  to  pay  a  little  more 
tribute  to  your  good  Senator  Kennedy — and 
a  lot  of  other  fishery-minded  Senators  from 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Gulf,  and 
some  from  the  inland  areas  who  Joined  with 
me  to  upgrade  that  office.  Believe  me.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task.  We  didn't  get  a  Secretary 
of  Fisheries  as  many  wanted,  but  today  Don 
McKernan.  who  succeeded  BUI  Herrlngton 
over  in  the  State  Department,  is  a  Special 
Assistant  to  Secretary  Rusk,  and  further, 
when  we  negotiate  with  other  countries, 
fisheries  need  no  longer  be  embarrassed  for 
Mr.  McKernan  now  enjoys  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador  at   such   meetings 

There  were  other  problems  in  this  World 
Fisheries  Conference  idea,  one  of  which  was, 
and  stiU  is  for  that  matter,  the  divided  inter- 
ests we  have  in  the  United  States  fisheries 
community.  We  are  both  a  "coastal"  nation 
and  a  "fishing"  nation.  That  Is.  we  have  the 
fleets  in  Boston  and  my  own  good  friends 
out  in  Seattle  who  fish  primarily  off  our  own 
coasts.  But  a  large  segment  of  this  nation's 
domestic  production  comes  from  other  peo- 
ple's shores — Southern  California  tuna  and 
Gulf  shrimp  are  prime  examples.  To  these 
people  any  such  world  gathering  as  I  sug- 
gested could  conceivably  depart  from  my 
desire  for  conservation  dlscuasion  into  Ju- 
risdiction, and  thus  further  complicate  prob- 
lems which  already  are  plaguing  them  with 
nations  who  claim  two  hundred  miles  or 
more — some  not  merely  for  flshenes  but  as 
a  territorial  sea.  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  our  national  security. 

A  compromise  was  reached,  and  the 
United  States  went  to  the  Pisheries  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  assist  In  sponsorship  We've 
been  in  this  exercise  now  for  some  years,  and 
though  the  progress  has  been  steady.  It  has 
been  painfully  slow.  Perhaps,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I — and  others  Interested  in  this 
area — may  have  to  go  back  to  my  original 
Intent  If  there  is  to  be  a  conference  at  all. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  passed  into  law 
a  nine  mUe  fishery  zone  for  the  United  States, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  twelve  mile 
limit.  You  fishermen  here  In  Boston  and  our 
fishermen  out  in  the  State  of  Washingrton 
said  200  miles  was  needed — or  perhaps,  the 
Continental  Shelf — but  twelve  miles  was  the 
best  we  could  do  and  It  was  not  adopted 
without  some  pretty  dedicated  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  us  In  the  Congress. 

The  idea  of  a  world  conference  has  some 
interesting  supporters,  and  some  interesting 
objectors  in  the  world  community.  I'm  not 
going  into  many  names  here,  for  such  would 
not  be  helpful  If  we  are  to  be  successful  But 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  among  those  indicated 
support,  and  some  other  nations  we  count 
as  closer  friends  in  the  normal  world  com- 
munity have  battled  the  U.S.  efforts  with 
near  bitterness. 

If  we're  going  to  be  realists  nowadays, 
we'd  better  recognize  that  we  live  In  a  new 
world;  one  where  travel  is  reduced  to  hours 
Instead  of  days,  weeks  or  months.  We  also  live 
in  a  world  where  an  estimated  two-thirds  of 
our  jjopulation  go  to  bed  hungry,  and  If 
peace  is  our  goal,  we'd  best  not  totally  ig- 
nore these  desperate  and  growing  statistics. 
But  neither  am  I  prepared  to  accept  the  kind 
of  internationalizing  of  the  oceans  which 
seems  to  be  getting  unduly  popular  at  the 
United  Nations  these  days.  And  some  of  the 
breath  for  strength  to  these  proposals  comes 
from  our  own  Congress.  Although  some  of 
the  economisu  are  still  busy  dividing  the 
oceans  up  into  little  squares  for  some  kind 
of  distribution  to  the  fishing  nations  of  the 
world,  thios  promoting  some  kind  of  Utopian 
efficiency,  the  recent  move  to  advance  such 
proposals  through  the  United  Nations  seems 
to  have  abated  some.  It  has  not  abated,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  the  wealth  of  the  ocean  floor 


is  concerned,  and  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussions in  the  Congress  of  late  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  make  it  very  clear  to  you  to- 
day that  any  such  proposal  coining  before 
the  United  States  Senate  is  going  to  have 
to  get  past  my  opposition,  and  the  objec- 
tions of  a  good  many  other  members  of  that 
body.  To  me,  the  division  of  the  ocean  floor 
for  minerals,  or  whatever.  Is  only  a  step  away 
from  division  of  the  fisheries,  and  I  shall 
regard  it  as  Just  such  a  threat. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  op- 
pose the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations.  I  thlnis 
very  often  we  are  inclined  to  look  more  at 
their  failures  and  forget  their  successes.  The 
newly  established  Fisheries  Department,  for 
example.    In   the  FAO   in   Rome,   headed   by 
Roy  Jackson,   formerly   the   Director   of   the 
North    Pacific    Commission,    is    progressing 
well.  The  even  more-recently  formed  Com- 
mittee on  Fisheries — or  COPI — as  they  refer 
to  it,  with  some  30  nations  as  members,  is 
also   doing    well.   Their   work    is    important, 
and  thought  the  World  Fisheries  Conference 
may  be  moving  very  slowly  there,  I  would 
urge  a  stronger  supp>ort  to  them  on  the  part 
of  each  of  you.  as  well  as  our  Government. 
No  one  can  really  profit  from  depletion — 
certainly  not  in  the  long  run.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  the  more  greedy  fishing  nations  have  in 
the  past  been  able  to  be  sort  of  ocean  oppor- 
tunists. Deplete  a  fishery  here,  then  move  on 
to  another.  In  our  day,  however,  the  world  is 
running  out  of  new  frontiers,  or  virgin  fish- 
ing grounds.  In  the  absence  of  that  World 
Fisheries    Conference,    which    I    have    long 
maintained   could  induce  some   reason   into 
this  wild    "race  for  fish."  the  United  States 
has  been  forced  to  become  concerned  about 
foreign   fishing  off  our  own  Coast.  I  could 
talk  about  some  of  the  flatfishes  in  the  Bering 
Sea:    halibut  in  Eastern  Bering  Sea;    Pacific 
Ocean  perch  off  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  bet- 
ter perhaps,  George's  Bank,  or  the  red  hake 
of  the  mld-Atlantic  bight.  These  are  imme- 
diate problems — crises  If  you  will — and  the 
United  States  through  its  upgraded  fisheries 
office  in  the  Department  has  been  forced  to 
move  quickly. 

We  now  have  short  term  bi-lateral  agree- 
ments with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
on  the  West  Coast.  They  are  not  Ideal  to 
me — nor  to  the  fishermen  out  on  the  West 
Coast — but  then  again  neither  are  they  -wel- 
come restrictions  to  the  foreign  fishermen 
offshore.  But  they  are  bringing  a  semblance 
of  rational  utilization  and  perhaps  a  degree 
of  conservation  Into  our  adjacent  fisheries. 

On  the  Atlantic  side,  you  wUl  soon  be  meet- 
ing in  Moscow  on  the  second — and  hopefully 
final — round  of  negotiations  toward  agree- 
ment on  some  of  the  dangeroulsy  low  stocks — 
red  hake,  for  example — in  the  mid-.^tlantic 
bight.  You  will  not  come  home  with  every- 
thing you  seek  but  it  Is  a  beginning  toward 
international  understanding  of  proper  use 
of  our  ocean  resources.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  has  taken  a  new  and  un- 
usual interest  in  these  negotiations  and 
agreements.  Senator  Bartlett  and  I  have  gone 
to  these  countries  and  these  meetings  when 
our  schedules  permitted,  and  I  believe  the 
record  will  show  that  if  we  could  not  attend 
we  have  had  a  staff  representative  at  every 
one  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  including 
your  Atlantic  negotiations  in  Boston  a  few 
months  ago  and  the  discussions  with  Mexico 
In  Washington.  DC.  and  then  more  recently 
In  Mexico  City.  We.  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  want  to  know  what's  happen- 
ing here.  We  want  to  know  of  the  progress 
We  want  to  be  aware  of  the  problems,  for 
our  interest  in  the  fisheries  of  this  nation 
will  continue  until  America  once  again 
achieves  its  rightful  place  in  the  production 
and  prestige  of  the  world  fisheries  com- 
munity. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  those  of  you  present,  perhaps  to 
the  Boston  Globe  and  those  responsible  for 
this  First  American  Commercial  P^h  Expo- 
sition. My  own  experience  in  fishery  negotia- 
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tlons — and  the  reports  from  the  Commerce 
Committee  staff — have  Indicated  very  clearly 
to  me  the  need  for  competent  Industry  ad- 
visors at  these  meetings  with  other  nations. 
I  am  not  detracting  from  the  knowledge  or 
ability  of  our  p)eople  In  Government,  but 
when  you  begin  talking  about  specifics — the 
trades  and  compromises  which  unfortunately 
are  always  a  part  of  the  road  to  agreement — 
the  particular  expertise  of  the  fishermen 
themselves,  the  processors,  the  people  who 
will  have  to  live  with  these  agreements.  Is 
essential.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  United 
States  delegation  will  be  Journeying  to  Mos- 
cow soon  hopefully  to  finalize  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Atlantic  fisheries, 
and  I  have  been  advised  that  many  of  those 
who  need  to  be  there  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  because  their  organizations  lack  the 
necessary  funds.  I  will  say  no  more  about 
this — perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  al- 
ready— but  profits.  If  any,  from  this  exposi- 
tion could  not  be  put  to  better  use  than  In 
seeing  that  delegates  from  Indtistry  are  In 
Moscow  to  provide  the  necessary  local  advice 
that  our  negotiators  may  be  successful.  Tom 
Kulham,  sitting  on  this  panel  here  today,  can 
provide  details  better  than  I. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  problems  of  our 
own  domestic  fisheries.  Why  are  we  slipping 
In  this  world  production  picture?  Why  are 
lmf)orts  constantly  rising  to  take  an  even 
greater  share  of  our  expanding  domestic 
market? 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  no  better  place 
to  discuss  the  beginnings  of  this  problem 
than  right  here  In  Boston.  It  was  this  Indus- 
try which  In  the  1950's,  following  a  reason- 
ably prosperous  era,  found  that  the  war- 
decimated  fishing  fleets  of  foreign  nations 
were  rapidly  being  replaced,  and  the  catch 
of  these  modem  vessels  was  finding  its  way 
Into  the  American  market  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  New  England  groundflsh  Industry 
then  made  application  to  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  for  relief.  On  two  different  occa- 
sions the  Tariff  Commission  agreed  with  the 
petition  of  your  industry,  but  the  recom- 
mendation was  rejected  by  Executive  veto 

In  an  effort  to  partially  meet  this  problem 
the  Congress  passed  the  Act  of  June  13.  1960. 
the  beginning  of  fishing  vessel  subsidies 
This  provided  up  to  33V,  percent  to  help  off- 
set the  cost  of  domestic  construction  as  op- 
posed to  lower  cost  foreign  shipyards.  The 
law  of  1793,  of  course,  bans  American  fisher- 
men the  use  of  vessels  over  five  net  tons  con- 
structed in  foreign  yards. 

Obviously,  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  New  England  groundflsh  fleets — and  the 
fleets  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast — would  have 
been  solved  by  adequate  tariffs.  It  was 
equally  apparent,  however,  that  tariffs  were 
not  only  unpopular  but  quite  impossible  in 
the  Congress.  I  suppose  the  next  approach 
might  be  some  kind  of  quota  arrangement 
whereby  the  American  fishermen  would  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  share  of  the  U.S. 
market;  or  at  least  such  Increases  which 
might  be  effected  by  advertising  and  promo- 
tion. But  quotas  are  tariffs  in  a  sense,  and  If 
we  are  to  be  realistic  about  these  problems, 
the  prospects  are  not  too  hopeful.  In  both 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, at  this  moment,  however,  are 
groundflsh  quota  bills,  and  I  am  Included  as 
a  sponsor  on  one  of  these  Fishermen  have 
long  asked  for  such  an  effort,  and  I  can 
promise  you  that  we  will  give  it  our  best,  but 
again,  any  chance  of  success  will  be  measured 
by  the  kind  of  support  we  may  receive  from 
those  of  you  In  the  Industry. 

TTiere  have  been  many  other  legislative  ap- 
proaches to  our  problems,  some  successful, 
others  which  have  failed.  I  have  sponsored 
many  of  these.  Just  as  have  your  good  rep- 
resentatives m  the  Congress  from  the  Atlan- 
tic States. 

One  of  these  approaches,  as  I  mentioned 
eswller.  was  the  expansion  of  the  original 
Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act  of  1964.  This 
extended  the  subsidy  program  to  other  seg- 


ments of  the  U.S.  fishing  fleets.  Frankly,  a 
good  deal  of  the  opposition  to  this  extension 
of  the  subsidizing  of  fishing  vessel  construc- 
tion came  from  my  own  State.  It  is  equally 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Just  In 
recent  months  I  have  received  numerous  let- 
ters from  fishermen  who,  though  they  op- 
posed our  efforts  In  1964,  now  see  this  as  at 
least  a  pmrtlal  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
American  fisherman. 

Early  last  year,  I  ordered  a  Commerce 
Committee  survey  of  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry  on  a  number  of  subjects.  Including 
expressions  on  the  question  of  vessel  sub- 
sidles.  The  response  on  this  question  was 
more  varied  than  on  any  other.  Some  favored 
the  present  program;  a  number  asked 
amendments;  a  few  asked  that  the  law  be 
repealed.  Few,  however,  offered  alternatives 
which  in  my  Judgment  had  such  hope  of 
passage  in  the  Congress — particularly  in 
times  such  as  these  when  economy  Is  the 
theme  in  Government. 

Certainly  one  of  the  problems  we  have  In 
the  Congress  is  in  securing  some  kind  of 
concensus  as  to  the  needs  of  our  American 
fishermen  and  Industry.  Although  it  is.  to 
me.  one  of  the  moat  Important  segments  of 
our  economy,  now  and  even  more  particu- 
larly in  the  future,  it  does  not  enjoy  the 
same  priority  with  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  absolutely  essential,  then,  that  we 
receive  the  advice  and  counsel  of  those  of 
you  actively  in  the  business — fishermen, 
processor,  supplier— and  it  Is  my  hope  that 
in  this  panel  discussion  on  subsidies  this 
morning,  that  we  may  be  able  to  determine 
some  direction  in  this  area  which  can  be 
useful  in  our  efforts  In  the  Congress  to 
achieve  success  In  our  common  goal  of  re- 
turning American  fisheries  to  their  rigntful 
place   in   the  scale  of  world  ocean   harvest. 

Thank  you. 


A  HOPEFUL  REPORT  FROM 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  report  entitled  "The  Hope- 
ful View  From  Saigon."  by  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Mill,  chairman  of  the  Chevalier  Pro- 
Rram  in  EMplomacy  and  World  Affairs 
at  Occidental  College,  and  an  observer 
at  the  recent  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  report  is  taken  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  for  Sunday,  October  15.  1967: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  HoPETtn,  View  From  Saigon 
iNoTE.— Dr.  Edward  W.  Mill,  chairman  of 
the  Chevalier  Program  in  Diplomacy  and 
World  Affairs  at  Occidental  College,  has  served 
in  both  governmental  and  academic  capaci- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia.  He  was  most  recently 
there  in  August  and  September  to  observe 
the  national  elections  of  Vietnam.) 
(By  Edward  W    Mill) 

On  the  way  into  Saigon  from  Tan  Son 
Nhut  airport,  a  route  heavily  lined  with  se- 
curity installations,  one  suddenly  notes  the 
large  billboard  sign,  "Welcome  to  Sunny  Sai- 
gon!" This  somewhat  bland,  tourtst-tvpe 
sign  In  English  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
reet  of  the  martial  air  about  Saigon.  But  it 
is  also  a  reminder  that  while  the  war  domi- 
nates there  Is  also  another  side  to  Vietnam, 
and  perhaps  a  more  cheerful  and  slightly 
more  optimistic  one. 

To  those  who  witnessed  the  Sept,  3  elec- 
tions in  Vietnam,  there  was  some  reason  to 
believe  that  a  sunnier  day  could  dawn  for  the 
republic  in  the  days  ahead. 

The  transitional  government  of  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  received  a 
respectable  endorsement  from  the  voters  as 
the  future  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  republic.  True,  since  election  day,  nu- 


merous charges  of  fraud  and  intimidation 
have  been  heard  from  some  of  the  defeated 
presidential  candidates,  Trl  Quang  and  his 
Buddhist  group  have  marshalled  their  forces 
to  demand  new  elections,  student  groufis 
have  staged  parades,  and  some  uncertainty 
was  cast  for  a  while  on  the  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  results  of  the  election. 

But  these  negative  factors  hardly  took 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  the 
national  elections  had  generally  been  a  most 
significant  event  In  the  history  of  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia.  A  look  back  at  the  elec- 
tions, six  weeks  after,  confirms  this  more 
than  ever. 

For  some  27  years  the  people  of  Vietnam 
have  been  in  confilct  in  one  form  or  another, 
ranging  from  the  days  of  World  War  II,  to 
the  fight  against  the  French,  to  the  present 
struggle  between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Much  of  the  time  this  has  been  a  bitter  and 
desperate  struggle  that  has  left  little  time 
for  thoughts  other  than  survival.  Talk  of 
democratic  development  somehow  seemed 
very  secondary  when  one's  life  was  at  stake 
or  the  life  of  the  nation  in  doubt 

Moreover,  democracy,  as  understood  In  the 
Western  sense,  was  largely  an  alien  concept 
with  very  few  roots  in  Vietnamese  soil  To 
combine  winning  a  war  with  establishing 
democratic  Institutions  was  a  task  that 
seemed  almost  impossible;  many  today  still 
think  It  cannot  be  accomplished  But  some- 
how, beginning  with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  1954, 
the  effort  was  made,  and  the  results  two 
decades  afterwards  are  not   unimpressive 

The  years  of  Diem  1 1954-1963  i .  mixed  with 
txjth  progress  and  acute  controversy,  were 
followed  by  years  ( 1963-65 1  of  instability. 
The  "parade  of  the  generals"  began  with 
Duong  Van  Hinh  ("Big"  Minh)  on  Nov.  1, 
1963,  continued  with  Nguven  Khanh  from 
Feb.  8.  1964,  to  Oct.  26,  1964,  and  in  June, 
1965,  brought  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  to  power,  respectively  as  prime 
minister  and  chief  of  state. 

Whatever  their  imperfections,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  the  past  two  years  the 
team  of  Thieu  and  Ky  has  brought  some 
major  advances  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  In  those  two  years, 
at  least  three  significant  steps  have  been 
taken.  One  was  the  move  to  develop  n  new 
constitution.  This  was  marked  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Sept  11,  1966,  to  form  a  Constituent 
Assembly  to  draft  the  constitution  The  sec- 
ond step  was  the  completion  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  spring  of  1967  and  its  procla- 
mation on  April  1.  1967.  The  third  major  step 
was  the  holding  of  the  recent  national  elec- 
tions for  president  and  vice  president  and 
the  Senate.  Oct.  22  wiU  bring  the  windup  of 
the  process  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  elected. 

More  needs  to  be  said  about  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Drafted 
by  the  elected  Constituent  Assembly,  it  is 
a  democratic  document  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  other  constitutions  of  Asia 
and  is  not  too  dissimilar  from  the  American 
Constitution.  It  provides  for  the  traditional 
separation  of  powers  and  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  the  American  system.  There  are  a 
president  and  vice  president  serving  four  year 
terms,  a  bicameral  legislature  consisting  of 
a  Senate  elected  for  six  year  terms,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  elected  for  four 
year  terms,  and  an  independent  Judiciary. 

Where  a  main  difference  occurs  is  In  the 
Vietnamese  provision  for  a  prime  minister. 
The  prime  minister  is  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  responsible  to  him.  Presidential 
powers,  while  strong  and  reflecting  the  war- 
time position  of  the  country,  are  subject  to 
important  controls  by  the  legislature. 

Constitutions  have  often  become  scraps  of 
paper  in  the  developing  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Or  they  have  become  so  loaded  with 
"emergency  powers,"  loosely  permitting  ex- 
ecutive rule  and  domination,  that  any  pre- 
tense at  democratic  rule  has  soon  gone  out 
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the  window.  No  one  can  predict  In  these  early 
months  that  the  new  Vietnamese  constitution 
will  enjoy  a  better  fate.  But  the  developments 
of  the  past  two  years  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
especially  of  the  past  two  months,  give  some 
grounds  for  modest  hope  that  South  Vietnam 
may  have  a  constitution  that  could  last  for 
a  while  and  perhaps  for  a  long  while.  The  best 
symbol  of  this  hope  thus  far  has  been  the 
national  election  of  Sept.  3,  1967. 

To  express  some  hope  for  the  future  Is  not 
to  concede  that  numerous  serious  problems 
do  not  still  confront  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. At  least  five  major  problems  will  severe- 
ly test  the  new  government  In  the  days  ahead : 

The  Progress  of  the  War.  When  all  Is  said 
and  done,  the  overriding  factor  In  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  war.  Without  some  con- 
tinued progress,  and  perhaps  even  dramatic 
progress,  any  government  in  Saigon  is  going 
to  have  a  very  difficult  time. 

Internal  Unrest.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
the  Saigon  government  has  had  to  fight  the 
'.vfiT  with  one  hand  tied  behind  Its  back.  That 
hand  has,  in  effect,  been  tied  by  various 
divisive  groups,  chiefly  led  by  the  Trl  Quang 
Buddhist  faction.  Exhilarated  by  their  suc- 
cess against  Diem  in  1963,  they  have  sub- 
sequently been  a  thorn  In  the  flesh  of  all 
succeeding  governments. 

In  July,  1967,  the  Thieu  government  made 
an  agreement  recognizing  the  more  moderate 
faction  of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church,  led 
by  Tam  Chau,  as  the  official  Buddhist  church. 
Trl  Quang,  already  at  odds  with  Thieu,  has 
never  forgiven  him  for  this  step. 

The  professedly  non-polltlcal  Trl  Quang 
has  become  the  most  vocal  political  leader  in 
Saigon.  Just  how  the  new  government  will 
deal  with  him  and  his  allies  In  the  future  re- 
mains a  big  question.  Meanwhile,  it  could  be 
assumed  that  Viet  Cong  infiltrators  and 
agents  are  missing  no  opportunity  to  fish  in 
these  troubled  political  waters. 

The  Future  Role  of  the  Military.  Since  the 
fall  of  1963.  South  Vietnam  has  been  run  by  a 
military  government  The  generals  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  power. 
Will  they  now  adapt  themselves  to  the  exer- 
cise of  much  greater  civilian  power?  If  the 
National  Assembly  should  somehow  engage 
In  major  resistance  to  the  leadership  of  Thieu 
and  Ky.  how  will  the  military  take  It?  If 
Ttie  Trl  Quang  group  and  other  dissidents 
engage  in  massive  defiance  of  the  govern- 
ment, what  will  be  the  military  response? 

During  the  campaign.  Thieu  declared  that 
at  least  50  officers  were  under  Investigation 
on  charges  of  corruption.  How  will  the  armed 
forces  react  to  any  sweeping  house-cleaning 
of  their  ranks?  There  are  ample  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  military  may  prove  thin- 
skinned  In  many  of  these  matters  and  In  no 
mood  to  see  their  power  base  eliminated. 
Some  also  professed  to  see  In  the  Military 
Council  and  in  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, both  provided  for  in  the  constitution, 
possible  new  devices  for  military  control  of 
the  civilian  authority  Presidential  control  of 
these  agencies  might,  however,  minimize  any 
military  bid  for  dominance. 

Ky  Versus  Thieu.  One  of  the  favorite  Items 
of  speculation  In  Saigon  this  summer  was 
how  long  Marshal  Ky  would  work  with  Gen. 
Thieu  in  the  post-election  p>erlod.  Their  basic 
animosity  and  rivalry  appeared  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  many  people.  If  Ky  should 
somehow  find  his  vice  presidential  role  con- 
fining and  degrading,  It  was  assumed  that 
he  might  be  tempted  to  Join  with  some  like- 
minded  military  brethren  to  remove  Thieu. 

But  some  of  this  random  speculation  may 
be  Just  that:  random.  Both  men  have  had  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  success  of  the  new 
constitution,  developed  during  their  time  in 
office.  They  have  also  achieved  a  formal  vic- 
tory at  the  polls.  Their  main  activities  have 
come  under  an  International  microscope  in 
recent  months.  Tlaere  are  thus  many  reasons 
why  they  may  work  together  effectively  to 
get  the  new  government  off  the  ground. 

Legislative  Responsibility?  The  new  Na- 
tional  Assemblv   of   Vietnam  will   have   the 


greatest  powers  given  to  any  legislative  body 
in  the  history  of  Vietnam.  It  will  also  be  a 
legislative  body  in  which  many  will  be  gain- 
ing their  first  legislative  experience.  Just 
how  the  legislature  and  the  legislators  will 
respond  to  their  newly  gained  status  is  one 
of  the  main  unanswered  questions.  Not  only 
will  there  l)e  a  need  for  the  full  utilization  of 
constitutionally  granted  powers,  but  there 
will  also  be  a  need  for  responsible  perform- 
ance. 

North  Vietnam  hardly  has  to  worry  about 
these  matters.  There  are  no  real  elections  in 
the  Communist-run  state;  no  one  would  be 
so  silly  as  to  propose  them.  There  are  no 
political  parties  except  the  master  one.  Ex- 
ecutive-legislative cooperation  is  mainly  au- 
tomatic. What  South  Vietnam  is  attempting 
would  be  Inconceivable  in  North  Vietnam. 

For  these  reasons.  Hanoi  was  openly 
anxious  about  the  success  of  the  electoral 
process  In  the  south,  and  the  Viet  Cong  did 
all  they  could  to  discredit  the  elections  and 
the  government.  During  election  week,  they 
killed  190  civilians,  wounded  426.  and  kid- 
naped 237  persons.  Despite  their  all-out  cam- 
paign of  terrorism  against  South  Vietnamese 
voters,  they  failed:  83 '7  of  those  registered 
actually  voted  Sept.  3.  The  North  Vietnamese 
pattern  hardly  seemed  to  be  what  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  wanted. 

The  new  govermnent  of  South  Vietnam 
faces  a  need  for  fresh  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship. Thieu  and  Ky  must  seek  to  form  a 
broadly-based  government,  which  provides 
the  opposition  with  meaningful  recognition. 
It  must  also  provide  leadership  for  a  people 
that  is  war-weary  and  numb  after  years  of 
conflict.  The  attitudes  of  Hanoi  do  not  offer 
much  hope  for  realistic  negotiation,  but 
Thieu  is  committed  to  a  full  exploration  of 
all  possibilities.  His  government  must  also 
work  to  build  a  stronger  and  more  effective 
way.  The  pacification  effort  In  the  villages 
must  be  Improved.  The  government  must  be- 
come more  of  a  visible  symbol  of  economic 
and  social  progress  for  all  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. 

In  two  years  the  people  and  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  made  some 
impressive  strides  towards  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Can  they  now  implement  this  Initial 
success  and  bring  about  a  better  and  endur- 
ing republic?  The  world  is  watching. 


HOMEOWNER  SHIP 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  George 
Stemlieb,  author  of  a  housing  study  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  "The  Tenement  Landlord," 
has  had  an  article  on  homeownership 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  Trans- 
action magazine.  His  article,  entitled 
"The  Case  for  the  Tenant  as  Owner."  in- 
dicates that  homeownership  has  advan- 
tages for  the  neighborhood.  In  his  study 
of  Newark,  Sternleib  examined  the  con- 
ditions of  housing  in  the  city  and  found 
that  maintenance  quality  had  a  direct 
relation  with  ownership.  To  quote  his 
results. 

Where  you  have  an  owner-resident  In  a 
tenement  you  will  get  good  maintenance. 
Where  you  do  not  have  an  owner-resident 
in  a  tenement,  you  are  not  going  to  have 
good  maintenance 

This  is  just  one  more  piece  of  evidence 
on  the  need  to  broaden  our  housing 
policy  to  include  a  program  of  home- 
ownership  for  lower  income  families. 
This  seems  to  be  the  one  "missing  link" 
in  our  policy.  Congresswoman  Sullivan 
established  the  opening  wedge  last  year 
with  her  program  that  created  the 
221  ih>  program.  Now,  we  need  to 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  homeown- 
ership. 


Hopefully,  we  will  pass  legislation  this 
session  that  will  accomplish  this.  There 
are  two  approaches  for  us,  both  of  which 
should  be  enacted  into  law.  There  is  the 
FHA  program,  which  will  provide  sales 
housing  for  the  lower  income  family,  and 
there  is  a  program  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  which  will  make 
public  housing  units  eligible  for  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  President,  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
in  an  editorial  indicates  that  this  latter 
program  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  and 
that  it  should  be  given  full  hearings  this 
session.  I,  too,  agree  that  this  program 
has  advantages,  so  that  hearings  for  it 
should  be  held  at  the  first  feasible  mo- 
ment. If  what  Sternleib  says  is  true,  the 
owner-resident  concept  should  be  insti- 
tuted in  public  housing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

However,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  homeownership  programs,  whether 
they  concentrate  on  sales  housing 
through  the  FHA,  condominium  owner- 
ship of  existing  units,  or  conversion  of 
public  housing  projects,  are  not  a  pana- 
cea for  the  ills  of  the  cities.  The  belief 
that  homeownership  will  act  as  a  magic 
wand,  changing  the  dismal  ghettoes  into 
suburban  neighborhoods,  is  a  false  illu- 
sion. What  homeownership  programs 
will  do,  however,  is  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  lower-income 
person  as  he  seeks  a  safe  and  decent 
dwelling  for  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Public 
Housing  for  Sale,"  published  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  and  George  Stemlieb's 
article,  "The  Case  for  the  Tenant  as 
Owner,"   be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PtTBUc  Housing  fob  Sale 
A  number  of  bills  are  before  Congress  that 
would  provide  federal  assistance  for  low  In- 
come families  to  purchase  their  own  homes. 

One  highly  publicized  proposal  involves  the 
merging  of  plans  of  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota  and  Sen.  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois 
designed  to  make  conventional  home  loans 
available  to  the  poor  through  existing  federal 
agencies.  A  special  national  home  ownership 
foundation  would  be  created  to  promote  the 
program. 

The  theory  is  that  home  ownership  helps 
build  a  sense  of  resp>onslblllty  and  pride  axid 
that  slums  can  be  rebuilt  and  communities 
revitalized  through  this  approach. 

Home  ownership,  of  course.  Is  not  a  panacea 
for  the  Ills  of  the  slums.  But  it  should  be 
part  of  an  overall  attack  on  the  slums  and 
the  ghettos. 

However  there  is  another  bill  in  Congre.ss 
which  has  received  less  attention  and  could 
be  Just  as  far  reaching  In  its  Impact  as  the 
Mondale-Percy  measure.  Sen.  Mondale  is  a 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  too.  along  with  Sen. 
Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland.  It  would  allow 
pKX)r  jjeople  to  purchase  their  public  housing 
units  (homes  or  apartments i  when  their  In- 
comes Improve. 

Co-sponsored  by  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  of  Wis- 
consin, the  bin  would  allow  the  tenant  to 
purchase  the  unit  on  extended  terms — 
monthly  payments  not  exceeding  20  per  cent 
of  the  purchaser's  income  For  example,  a 
family  earning  $4,200  a  year  would  not  pay 
more  than  $70  a  month.  Public  housing 
projects.  Sen.  Tydings  says,  need  no  longer  be 
considered  as  temporary  dwellings  or  as  a 
"shelter    for    failure.  '    Allowing    successful 
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families  to  remain  would  encourage  otiiers. 
ho  bellevee. 

Coupled  with  this  measure  would  be  funds 
to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  the  housing 
projects  (an  estimated  $6  million  the  first 
year)  and  prop)06als  to  promote  resident 
organizations  to  foster  self  government  with- 
in public  housing  units. 

It  is  an  Idea  that  has  a  great  deal  of  merit 
and  should  get  a  thorough  airing  In  Congress 
this  session. 

The  Case  for  the  TE^fANT  as  Owner 
(By     George     Sternlleb,     director,     research 
center,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Rutgers) 

The  element  I  would  like  to  focus  on  is  the 
alienation  between  owner  and  tenant.  Ten- 
ants are  typically  living  In  multiple-family 
residences  In  the  slum  areas  that  I  know  of, 
and  they  typically  do  not  own  these  parcels 
Not  only  do  they  not  own  them,  but  the 
people  who  own  them  are  strangers.  They  are 
not  uncommonly  strangers  in  color  and  in 
speech — and  this  holds  true,  by  the  way, 
whether  these  strangers  are  people  from  the 
public  housing  administration  or  the  local 
slum  landlords.  Tenants  feel  no  great  desire 
or  obligation  to  maintain  these  parcels. 

Any  effort  at  rehabilitation  that  does  not 
involve  the  enthusiasm  and  the  basic  guts 
Involvement  and  agreement  of  the  tenants  is 
Just  transitory.  Such  an  effort  appeases  the 
middle-class  conscience,  but  has  no  lasting 
effect 

The  research  that  we  have  Just  recently 
completed — which  I  would  guess  is  the  oc- 
casion for  my  being  called  here — Is  In  the 
study.  The  Tenement  Landlord.  Our  goal 
was  to  define  who  owns  the  tenements  and 
what  makes  them  tick  and,  even  more  ad- 
equately, how  can  we  make  them  tick  In  a 
fashion  which  Is  appropriate  to  the  way 
society  wants  them  to  tick. 

We  analyzed  condition  of  parcel,  tax  aspect, 
financing,  ownership  patterns.  We  took  566 
tenements  for  the  study  In  a  random  struc- 
tured sample.  We  got  depth  Interviews  with 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  owners  of 
all  the  parcels  When  we  cross-tabulated  the 
results  of  all  we  got.  there  was  only  one 
factor  which  makes  for  good  maintenance — 
the  owner-resident.  Where  you  have  an 
owner-resident  In  a  tenement  you  will  get 
good  maintenance.  Where  you  do  not  have 
an  owner-resident  In  a  tenement,  you  are 
not  going  to  have  good  maintenance. 

Newark,  the  area  that  we  were  working  In, 
has  the  largest  portion  of  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion of  any  major  Northern  city  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Washington.  There  are 
a  growing  number  of  Negro  landlords.  (I 
would  suggest,  by  the  way.  that  cities  like 
Newark  and  a  couple  of  the  other  major 
Northern  Industrial  towns  are  deserving  of 
Intensive  study  because  they  are  front- 
runners  They  are  a  vision  of  things  to  come. 
Their  problems  are  the  problems  which  the 
bulk  of  the  other  Northern  cities  will  be  ex- 
periencing over  the  next  10  or  15  years.)  In 
Newark  there  are  a  growing  number  of  Negro 
landlords.  They  are  typically  resident  land- 
lords whose  size  of  family  or  Income  level  has 
kept  them  out  of  public  housing.  Or  they  may 
be  Just  people  who  want  to  buy  a  house  be- 
cause they  want  to  own  something,  and  the 
only  house  they  can  afford  Is  a  tenement 
house  which  will  bring  In  some  rent  to 
hopefully  cover  the  mortgage. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  Is  more 
hope  for  lasting  rehabilitation,  for  provid- 
ing model  leadership  to  the  community,  for 
a  genuine  upgrading  of  the  life  styles  of  the 
urban  poor  In  this  and  similar  owner-resi- 
dent patterns  than  there  Is  In  any  externally 
Imposed  uplifting  pattern.  But  how  do  we 
move  toward  new  forms  of  ownership? 

I  think  It  has  to  be  understood  that  most 
of  the  current  attitudes  toward  the  slums 
are  reflective  of  past  conditions  rather  than 
present  facts.  Basic  among  the  facts  of  the 
case   Is   the   fact   that    the  slum   real   estate 


market  Is  weakening  radically.  If  this  offends 
the  concept  of  slumlords  and  the  profitabil- 
ity of  slums,  I  am  afraid  It  will  have  to. 
What  has  happened  Is  that  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  outmlgratlon,  not  merely  of 
whites,  but  also  of  nonwhltes  as  well.  This 
Is  perhaps  more  true  of  a  city  like  Newark, 
whose  environs  provide  much  more  in  the 
way  of  open  housing,  than  may  be  the  cass 
In  other  major  cities,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  again  Newark  is  a  front-runner  here. 

In  the  course  of  a  study  which  we  recently 
completed.  I  had  occasion  to  Interview  a 
whole  series  of  chixrchmen,  all  of  whom  had 
congregations  In  the  central  city.  When  we 
Interviewed  the  white  churchmen,  the  pat- 
tern which  we  got  was  pretty  much  what  we 
had  anticipated — a  substantial  number  |of 
the  members)  have  basically  switched  their 
affiliation  to  suburban  churches.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  interviewed 
Negro  mainline  ministers — and  by  'main- 
line ministers"  I  am  referring  to  the  African 
Methodist  and  Abyssinian  Baptist  groups — 
we  got  very  much  the  same  pattern.  For 
these  main-line  ministers  In  the  central  city 
were  discovering  that  their  nonwhlte  con- 
gregations also  were  moving  out.  that  not 
uncommonly  as  much  as  half  of  their  con- 
gregations on  a  typical  Sunday  were  no 
longer  residents  of  the  central  city. 

Now  this  has  weakened  the  slum  tenement 
market.  When  the  market  weakens,  when  the 
demand  goes  down,  the  owner  has  a  variety 
of  choices.  What  we  would  like  him  to  do 
probably  Is  cut  rents  and  possibly  improve 
his  parcel  so  that  he  will  be  more  competi- 
tive. But  there  Is  a  third  choice,  and  that 
Is  to  cut  your  maintenance — assuming  you 
have  been  doing  any — to  the  bone,  get  what 
little  is  left  out  of  the  parcel,  put  In  as  little 
as  you  possibly  can,  and  if  you  start  getting 
too  many  violations,  walk  away. 

It  is  this  last  pattern  of  behavior  which  we 
are  getting.  We  are  getting  It  in  Newark.  In 
New  York  City,  and  In  many  other  major 
urban  centers.  The  cry  goes  out  for  code  en- 
forcement, and  code  enforcement  obviously 
Is  essential;  but  not  uncommonly,  when  you 
put  the  screws  on  for  code  enforcement,  what 
you  get  are  one  of  three  patterns  of  conduct. 
One  pattern  is  the  one  that  you  would  really 
like:  People  fix  up  the  parcel.  That  Is  fine. 
Another  pattern  is  that  people  avoid  the 
code  one  way  or  another.  The  third  pattern 
Is  that  people  abandon  the  parcel,  and,  In  a 
weak  market,  there  Is  a  tendency  toward 
abandonment.  .  ,  . 

If  you  do  get  code  enforcement,  not  in- 
frequently you  get  It  at  the  cost  of  raising 
rents  and  driving  the  poor  out.  So  we  have 
a  very  complicated  picture  before  us.  .  .  . 
We  have  examined  and  interviewed  In 
detail  a  number  of  these  new  (tenant-) 
owners.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  these  people, 
because  I  think  they  have  great  promise  for 
the  future  and  I  think  they  need  a  lot  of 
help. 

How  do  these  people  buy  a  parcel?  We  ex- 
amined the  sales  of  parcels  in  terms  of  their 
assessments,  In  terms  of  their  values,  and 
what  we  see  is  the  new  owner  not  atyplcally 
paying  anywhere  from  150  to  200  percent  of 
what  the  going  market  Is  for  his  tenement 
Very  frequently  he  does  not  even  know  how 
much  he  has  paid  for  it.  He  buys  It  the  way 
he  buys  a  car.  How  much  Is  the  down  pay- 
menf  What  are  the  monthly  payments?  The 
inflated  price  would  not  be  so  bad.  except 
that  It  typically  is  covered  by  short-term 
mortgages,  and  these  are  purchase-money 
mortgages.  There  Is  no  legitimate  flnanclnar 
In  the  hard-core  slum  areas.  Bankers  and 
savings  and  loan  presidents  continually  have 
meetings  In  which  they  pledge  that  they  will 
be  putting  up  funds  in  the  future,  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  blacklist.  The  records 
call  them  liars. 

There  are  only  purchase-money  mortgages. 
These  purchase-money  mortgages  come  either 
from  the  former  slum  landlord  or  from 
money  sharks.  In  the  several  hundred  mort- 


gages that  we  examined,  none  of  them  are 
for  periods  of  over  10  years.  The  amortiza- 
tion is  murderous.  There  are  at  least  a  couple 
of  landlords  that  we  examined  who  were 
using  the  "yo-yo"  principle.  If  you  will  for- 
give our  inventing  a  phrase.  The  yo-yo  prin- 
ciple Is  very  simple.  You  take  the  500  bucks 
that  a  Puerto  Rlcan  or  Negro  can  scrape 
together.  You  put  enough  paper  on  his 
parcel  so  that  It  sinks  In  two  or  three  years 
You  take  back  the  parcel  and  you  look 
around  for  another  sucker.  Not  all  of  them 
are  this  way.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
are. 

The  new  landlord  and  his  acquisition  are 
further  victimized  by  every  fast-talkinc 
home  Improvement  specialist  in  the  coun- 
try. One  of  my  field  people  used  the  phrase 
"the  storm-window  syndrome."  because  we 
saw  so  many  of  them.  You  go  through  the 
slums  and  you  have  a  whole  bunch  of  houses 
that  are  pretty  much  stuck  together  with 
asphalt  and  prayer,  and  In  the  midst  of  these 
you  find  a  house  with  new  storm  windows — 
those  very  fancy  aluminum  three-way  com- 
binations. Not  Infrequently  It  will  have  a 
new  roof  and  a  new  everlasting  siding  Job 

In  the  course  of  this  tenement  landlord 
study.  I  Interviewed  a  blg-tlme  money  lender 
specializing  In  first  and  second  mortgages-  - 
not  a  bad  guy.  He  said.  "You  know,  every 
time  I  take  one  of  those  parcels  back — and  I 
don't  want  to  take  them  back  any  more.  I 
used  to  be  In  that  business,  but  I  am  not  in 
that  business  any  more — I  want  to  get  out 
Every  time  I  take  one  of  them  back,  the  poor 
guy  comes  in  here  and  he  is  carrying  the 
books." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  "the  books  " 
He  was  referring  to  payment  books:  on  all 
of  these  installment  things  you  are  given 
something  that  looks  like  a  Chrlstams  club 
book  so  you  can  keep  tabs  on  your  payments 
This  money  lender  pulled  open  his  desk 
drawer,  and  It  was  filled  with  these  books 
that  had  bounced  back  with  the  parcels  that 
he  had  had  to  retake  because  he  called  his 
own  major  mortgages.  These  are  a  reflection 
of  the  pride  that  these  new  owners  have  In 
their  parcels.  These  may  be  the  first  things 
of  significance  they  have  ever  owned,  and 
in  their  pride  they  are  open  for  unscrupu- 
lous salesmanship. 

The  new  owner  needs  guidance.  I  have 
suggested  in  the  study,  and  I  would  suggest 
here,  that  there  may  be  considerable  mileage 
In  the  equivalent  of  what  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment did  for  western  lands  under  the  Home- 
stead Act.  Basically  what  we  did  was  turn 
to  people  who  did  not  have  very  much  money 
but  had  a  fair  degree  of  muscle,  and  say,  "If 
you  settle  on  a  piece  of  government-owned 
land,  you  improve  the  land,  and  you  live 
there  over  a  period  of  years,  we  will  provide 
you  with  Inexpensive  financing  and,  through 
the  county  agent  system  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  with  guidance,  and  if  you  can 
stick  It  out,  you  can  end  up  owning  some- 
thing." And  It  worked. 

I  think  that  what  we  need  here  In  the 
central-core  city  Is  some  means  of  providing 
a  piece  of  the  action — ownership  for  the  poor. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  need  more  adequate 
financing  than  Is  presently  available. 

If  for  the  moment.  I  can  wax  back  Into 
my  collegiate  role,  there  Is  a  very  basic  theory 
which  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been  dlsproven. 
When  you  have  a  whole  series  of  legislation 
on  one  point  and  the  same  point  comes  up 
year  after  year  after  year,  it  means  that  legis- 
lation Is  not  working.  So  In  the  financing  of 
rehabilitation,  we  have  had  enough  FHA 
numbers  to  fill  a  small  telephone  book,  I 
would  suggest  In  their  sheer  redundancy,  in 
the  sheer  number  of  them,  we  confess  that 
we  are  not  getting  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  mileage 
out  of  It. .  .  . 

We   are   going   to   need   financing  for   re- 
habilitation, and  It  is  going  to  have  to  be  a 
lot  more  sensible  than  some  of  the  FHA  re- 
quirements for  rehabilitation  presently.  .  .  . 
We  are  going  to  need  an  advisory  service, 
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and  let  me  stress  an  advisory  service,  not  a 
service  telUng  people  what  to  do.  because  .  .  . 
the  time  for  telling  people  what  to  do  in  the 
central  city  is  pretty  much  over.  .  .  . 

In  closing,  there  Is  no  one  magic  wand 
that  is  going  to  create  a  new  life  for  the  peo- 
ple In  the  city,  and  similarly  there  certainly 
Is  no  magic  wand  which  Is  going  to  recreate 
the  city,  I  would  suggest  that  the  home  own- 
ership pattern  may  be  a  very  small  step  but 
I  thlnJc  perhaps  a  very  positive  step  In  that 
direction.  The  urgency  of  this  situation  I  do 
not  think  has  been  made  clear.  And  I  am  not 
talking  about  people  getting  out  In  the 
streets  and  rioting,  though  that  may  well 
happen. 

The  urgency  basically  is  the  fact  that  as 
the  market  weakens  in  the  city,  as  its  func- 
tions are  lost,  you  get  Into  a  degenerative 
-■spiral.  A  good  deal  of  the  business  of  the  city 
is  taking  In  each  other's  wash,  so  you  have  a 
dynamism  here,  and  that  dvnamlsm  is  eolne 
down  hill. ...  ^    ^ 


THE  YELLOW  PERIL  ISSUE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  use- 
ful for  us  to  know  the  background  of  the 
recently  used  and  much  abused  phrase 
"yellow  peril."  Some  have  laid  at  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk's  door  the 
responsibility  for  having  again  raised 
the  yellow  peril  issue,  but  the  Secretary 
has  done  no  such  thing.  In  his  remarks, 
Secretarj-  Rusk  made  no  racial  references 
to  Asian  peoples,  but  to  the  numbers 
under  the  thumb  of  International  com- 
munism and  to  the  numbers  of  Asians 
threatened  by  this  ideology. 

Gould  Lincoln.  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Saturday,  October  21, 
pointed  out  that  the  yellow  peril  issue 
was  laid  to  rest  long  ago,  in  fact,  shortly 
after  It  was  raised  in  1907.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  has  not  resurrected  it.  His 
critics,  who  have  done  so,  have  done  a 
disservice.  I  believe.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Yeixow  Pixn.  Laid  To  Rbst  Long  Ago 
( By  Oould  Lincoln ) 

Sixty  years  ago  Rep.  Richmond  Pearson 
Hobson  of  Alabama,  a  Navy  hero,  day  in 
and  day  out  in  Congress  blasted  the  Japanese 
as  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Out  of  Hobson's  speeches  and  his 
writings  grew  the  phrase  "yellow  peril." 

Hobson's  "yellow  peril"  of  1907  has  nothing 
in  common  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk's  warning  of  the  threat  of  International 
communism  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  non-Communist  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  nor  with  his 
defense  of  this  country's  war  against  the 
Communists  In  Vietnam.  North  and  South. 
But  for  political  reasons  the  cry  of  "yellow 
peril,"  with  Its  Implied  racial  overtones,  has 
been  tied  to  Rusk's  statement  by  members 
of  Congress — especially  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy.  D-Mlnn..  and  some  columxilsls — 
all  of  whom  should  know  better. 

It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  Senator  McCar- 
thy knew  the  facts  about  Hobson  and  his 
"yellow  peril"  speeches  and  warnings,  even 
though  McCarthy  was  not  born  until  nine 
years  after  Hobson  had  been  sounding  off 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  elsewhere.  There 
Is  no  slightest  doubt  that  Hobson  was  warn- 
ing that  the  yellow  races  of  Asia,  led  by  the 
Japanese,  constituted  a  real  danger  to  the 
United  States — that  a  racial  conflict  was  In- 
volved. But  McCarthy  and  the  others  now 
shouting  "yellow  peril"  In  their  attacks  on 


Rusk  must  know  that  the  secretary  of  State, 
was  warning  not  against  the  yellow  race  but 
against  International  communism;  that  he 
was  speaking  In  defense  of  a  blUlon  members 
of  the  yellow  race  against  possible  and  prob- 
able aggression  by  the  Communists  If  the 
United  States  should  quit  Its  defense  of  the 
antl-Communlst  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Rusk  was  prompted  In  a  denial  that  there 
was  anything  racial  involved  in  his  assertion 
that  the  safety  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  free  nations  of  Asia  Is  at  stake.  And 
properly  so.  The  "yellow  peril"  criticisms, 
however,  whether  so  designed  or  not.  could 
only  rouse  resentment  against  the  United 
States  In  the  minds  of  Indians.  Malaysians, 
Japanese,  the  people  of  Thailand,  Btirma, 
etc..  unless  the  truth  were  brought  out. 

That,  apparently,  means  nothing  to  the 
opponents  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  aim  of 
many  of  them  Is  not  only  to  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam — at  any  cost — but  to  get  Lvndon 
Johnson  out  of  the  White  House.  First,  to 
deny  him  renomlnatlon  for  President,  and  If 
that  falls,  to  defeat  him  for  reelection. 

Japan,  at  the  time  of  Hobson's  "yellow 
peril"  diatribes,  had  emerged  as  a  strong 
military  and  naval  power  in  the  Par  East. 
It  had  defeated  China  in  the  war  In  1894-5. 
And  ten  years  later.  In  1904-5.  It  had  de- 
feated Russia,  on  sea  and  on  land  It  had.  and 
was  In  the  process  of  building,  a  navy  rated 
only  after  the  British  and  American  navies. 
Hobson  argued  that  Japan  would  win  the 
backing  of  China  In  a  war  of  "Asia  for  the 
Asians."  There  was  one  angle  to  Hobson's 
fears  for  the  United  States  that  was  outside 
racial  lines,  however.  He  spoke  out  bitterly 
against  the  British  who  had  entered  Into  a 
military  alliance  with  Japan — he  called  It 
"an  unholy  alliance,"  which  might  lead 
Britain  to  side  with  the  Japanese  If  they  un- 
dertook to  run  us  out  of  the  Pacific.  At  that 
time  we  held  the  Philippines  and  HawaU, 
Hobson  claimed  the  Japanese  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  both  In  a  sudden  attack,  and  the 
United  States  would  not  have  heard  any- 
thing about  It  until  word  came  by  ship,  some 
ten  days  later 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President.  He  had 
announced  his  policy  of  "speaking  softly  and 
carrying  a  big  stick" — although  he  did  not 
always  speak  softly.  At  times,  too.  he  waved 
"the  big  stick."  Early  In  his  administration, 
he  forced  Kaiser  WUhelm  II  and  a  Tory  gov- 
ernment In  Britain  to  arbitrate  claims  they 
had  against  Venezuela  The  Germans  were 
threatening  to  send  naval  forces  into  Vene- 
zuela. Roosevelt  gave  the  Kaiser  t<n  days  In 
which  to  withdraw  the  order,  or  he,  Roose- 
velt, would  send  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fleet 
to  blow  the  Germans  out  of  the  water. 
Further.  Roosevelt  had  used  his  Influence, 
by  then  becoming  worldwide,  to  bring  Russia 
and  Japan  to  a  peace  table  at  Portsmouth, 
and  there  he  steered  them  to  a  peace  treaty 
which  neither  of  them  liked.  He  received, 
not  a  military  medal,  but  the  Nobel  "Peace 
Prize"'  Also,  Roosevelt  sent  an  American 
fleet  around  the  world. 

The  consequence  was  the  American  people, 
with  some  exceptions,  put  their  faith  in 
"Teddy"  Roosevelt,  and  paid  little  attention 
to  Hobson's  'yellow  peril."  Hobson.  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Naval  Academy,  with  seven  vol- 
unteers, took  the  collier  Merrimack  Into 
Santiago  Haj-bor  during  our  war  with  Spain, 
and  sank  it  Later  he  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  F-1 1 1  AIRCRAFT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  two  very 
penetrating  and  objective  articles  have 
been  published  recently  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  F-1 11  aircraft  system. 
Knowing  of  the  interest  of  Senators  In 
this  matter,  I  ask   unanimous  consent 


that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
One  is  by  Jim  Lucas  of  Scripps-Howard. 
the  other  by  Henry  Keys,  of  the  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  Chieftain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom    the    Washington    Dally    News.    Oct. 

20.  19671 
"This  Is  the  One  We  ve  Been  Waiting  xor": 
F-111  Is  "One  Hell  or  an  Aibcraft' 
(Note. — Much  has  been  written  about  the 
controversial  F-111.  formerly  tiie  TPX.  soon 
to  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  But  how  do  the  men 
who  will  fly  It  feel  about  this  plane  which 
has  created  such  a  storm  In  Congress  and 
the  Pentagon?  J;m  G  Lucas.  Just  back  from 
Vietnam,  spent  three  days  this  week  looking 
at  the  plane  and  talking  to  the  men  who  fly 
It.  This  is  his  report.) 

(By  Jim  G.  Lucas) 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nev.,  October  20  — 
The  desert  air  was  crisp  and  clear  when  Col. 
Ivan  Dethman  brought  her  gently  down,  too 
new  even  to  have  a  tall  number. 

"This  Is  the  one  we've  been  waiting  for." 
said  Air  Force  M  Sgt.  Charles  Hennessee, 
who  heads  a  35-man  maintenance  crew — 
""the  one  with  all  the  bugs  out." 

This — at  1:32  on  a  "Tuesday  afternoon — 
was  not  Just  another  landing  It  was  an  his- 
toric event.  This — the  3lEt  F-111  built  and 
flown — was  t_he  first  production  model  off 
the  General  Dynamics  asesmbly  line  at  Ft. 
Worth.  It  could  revolutionize  flying.  Or  It 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  $5  billion  dud 

An  Air  Force  F-111  crashed  yesterday  near 
Bowie  In  northeast  Texas.  The  two  crew- 
men— General  Dynamics  employes — ejected 
safely.  But  Air  Force  men  concede  such  mis- 
haps are  inevitable,  and  this  one  is  not  likely 
to  alter  the  basic  confidence  In  the  F-111 
that  1  found  among  the  men  at  NelUs 

"We  make  or  break  the  F-111  right  here," 
MaJ.  Al  Sonnett  said. 

The  controversial  F-lll  program  was 
budgeted  at  the  outset  at  $5  billion:  it  will 
come  to  more  than  that.  Each  Air  Force 
F-lllA  was  ticketed  at  $2.8  million.  No.  31 
cost  $5  mUllon.  The  Navy  P-lUB,  still  ft 
year  and  a  half  away,  will  cost  $8  mUllon. 

The  F-111  contract  award  to  General  Dy- 
namics was  opposed  by  some  who  favored 
Boeing.  It  has  been  called  the  biggest  blunder 
of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara, 
who  has  pushed  it  with  slnglemlnded  inten- 
sity The  Navy  has  never  been  happy  about 
being  dragged  Into  the  program:  a  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  who  told  Congress  so.  was 
fired  by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  Sen. 
Karl  Mundt  (R..  S.D.i.  wonders  why  the 
landing  brakes  don't  work  better  than  they 
do. 

The  Marines  have  backed  off,  claiming  they 
don't  need  the  F-lll.  but  the  British  are  in 
to  the  tune  of  $786  mUllon,  and  so  are  the 
.tussles. 

"All  that  has  been  said  about  this  aircraft 
before  it  arrived  at  Nellis  Is  no  concern  ol 
ours."  says  Brig  Gen.  Ralph  G.  Taylor,  head 
of  the  Air  Force  Tactical  Weapons  Center. 
"Our  Job  is  to  prove  or  disapprove  Its  capa- 
bilities." 

Gen.  Taylor  has  flown  the  plane.  And  he 
says: 

"This  Is  one  hell  of  an  aircraft  we've  got 
here.  I  tell  my  men — and  they've  read  a  lot 
and  are  confused— 'Don't  knock  It  until 
you've  flown  It.'  After  you've  flown  It.  you're 
hooked. 

"It  gives  us  a  capability  we've  always 
needed,  but  lacked.  In  the  Tactical  Air  Force. 
The  successes  weYe  having  with  It  are  un- 
precedented." 

With  a  note  of  realism  Gen.  Taylor  adds, 
■'sooner  or  later,  we'll  lose  one — that's  Inevi- 
table— and  because  It  will  be  an  P-Ill  and 
because  a  lot  of  people  are  emotionally  com- 
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muted  algal nst  It — there'll  be  an  uproar, 
there'll  be  a  lot  of  'I  told  you  so.'  But  that 
won't  prove  anything." 

There  can  be  no  doubting  the  enthusiasm 
here.  In  the  officers  club  the  talk  Is  even  more 
enthusiastic,  If  that  Is  possible,  than  on  the 
flight  line. 

"m  tell  you  this,"  Sgt.  Hennessee  says,  "I 
helped  bring  the  F-4  Into  the  Air  Force  In 
1963,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  back." 

There  are  six  F-llls  In  NelUs,  Noe.  26  thru 
31.  The  others  are  elsewhere  In  the  Air  FHarce 
training  and  research  system.  The  first  five 
here  were  hand-built,  and  there  were  prob- 
lems. For  one  thing,  after  1450  miles  per 
hour,  they  tended  to  surge  and  stall.  There 
have  been  two  stalls  here,  but  Gen.  Taylor 
pwlnts  out,  "WeVe  had  a  worse  stall  In  the 
F-105." 

There  were  problems  with  brakes.  TVeetop 
speed  levels  are  questionable. 

"Surging  and  stalling  have  been  licked," 
says  George  I.  Davis  of  Ft.  Worth,  the  General 
Dynamics  representative  here.  "The  thing 
now  Is  to  Incorporate  the  changes  Into  the 
production  models." 

Recent  Congressional  testimony  was  that 
treetop  level  speeds  are  one-third  of  that 
guaranteed. 

'Til  be  honest  with  you,"  Gen.  Taylor  grins. 
"I  don't  know  that  was  guaranteed.  But  as 
a  flier  I'll  say  we  are  eminently  satisfied  with 
this  bird's  speed  at  all  levels." 

Col.  Dethman  flew  No.  31  the  1047  miles 
from  Ft.  Worth  to  Las  Vegas  on  automatic 
pilot — "I  touched  the  controls  on  landing 
and  takeoff. 

"I  never  missed  a  turning  point  by  more 
than  a  foot  or  a  yard,"  he  said.  "It  was  un- 
believable." 

George  Stonehouse.  British  Minister  of 
Aviation  and  a  former  RAP  pilot,  flew  an 
F-111. 

"Its  perfect."  he  said  as  he  climbed  out 
of  the  cockpit. 

Ail  the  men  flying  the  F-111  are  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  many  were  skeptical  at  first. 

"Ken  Blank  came  In  with  a  negative  atti- 
tude," says  Lt.  Col.  Bobby  Mead,  command- 
ing the  4481st  Fighter  Squadron.  "He's  posi- 
tive now." 

MaJ  Kenneth  Blank,  admits  he  was  doubt- 
ful: "Who  isn't  when  he's  given  a  new  toy  to 
play  with?"  MaJ.  Blank  was  the  flrst  P-105 
pilot  to  bag  a  MIG  in  North  Vietnam. 

"I  like  this  bird,"  he  says.  "When  I  came 
back  from  over  there,  all  I  knew  about  It  I'd 
read  in  the  papers,  and  that  wasn't  good.  It 
has  the  best  avionics  I've  ever  seen.  I'm  doing 
things  with  it  I've  never  done  before." 


(Prom  the  Pueblo  (Colo. t  Chieftain   Oct.  12 
19671 

Hot  Debate   Contii»tte3  :    Have  the   F-111's 

Crttics   Overstated   Their   Case'' 

(By  Henry  Keys) 

Washington.— The  PlUA— the  most  hoUy 
debated  aircraft  since  the  B52 — becomes  op- 
erational within  a  matter  of  days. 

This  achievement  is  unlikely,  however,  to 
cool  down  the  flerce  controversy  that  has 
raged  throughout  the  five  years  It  has  taken 
to  develop  the  highly  unusual  plane  to  oom- 
bat-ready  status. 

Which  Is  unfortunate,  for  when  all's  said 
and  done,  the  FlllA — Air  Force  version  of 
the  six-member  Pill  family — promises  to  be 
the  most  revolutionary  and  widely  capable 
fighting  flying  machine  ever  built. 

Witness  the  fact  that  Britain  and  Australia 
are  so  impreesed  with  it  they  rushed  to  place 
orders,  Britain  for  50  and  Australia  for  24. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  still  condemn  the 
Pill,  like  Chairman  John  L.  McClellan.  D- 
Ark..  of  the  Senate  permanent  investigating 
subcommittee. 

McClellan  says  the  whole  family  of  Fill 
planes  is  falling  far  short  of  expectations  and 
costing  more  than  twice  as  much  as  antici- 


pated. "The  prospects  for  the  FlllA  are  bet- 
ter than  for  the  others,"  he  adds,  "but  it  is 
never  going  to  be  the  plane  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  get." 

CONDEMNS    NAVT    VERSION 

It  is  the  Navy's  version  of  the  plane,  the 
PlllB,  that  has  Incurred  the  greatest  con- 
gressional wrath. 

"A  dog."  it  has  been  called  by  Rep.  William 
E.  Mlnshall.  R-Ohlo.  a  member  of  the  Hotise 
subcommittee  on  defense  appropriations. 

To  stand  ofl  and  look  back  at  the  political 
infighting  that  has  raged  around  the  Fill 
program  from  its  Inception  Is  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  Is  coming  off  the  produc- 
tion line,  ready  for  service,  almost  solely  be- 
cause of  the  dogged  determination  of  one 
man — Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  row  about  it  Is 
due  also  to  the  actions  of  McNamara. 

The  dispute  over  the  plane  boiled  over  In 
Congress,  In  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  aircraft 
industry.  It  was  reminiscent  of  the  explosive 
fight  which  erupted  in  the  1950's  over  the 
long-range  B52  bomber. 

The  storm  burst  in  1962  when  McNamara 
enraged  Congress  by  (1)  giving  the  go-ahead 
to  develop  the  plane,  (2)  by  the  nature  of 
ground  rules  he  established  for  its  design, 
and  (3)  by  his  decision  to  award  the  con- 
tract for  its  development  and  production  to 
General  Dynamics  Corporation,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  when  his  own  Defense  Depart- 
ment experts  unanimously  said  the  contract 
should  go  to  the  Boeing  Company, 

He  aroused  inter-service  ire  particularly  in 
the  Navy,  by  insisting  that  the  plane,  then 
called  the  TFX  or  "tactical"  fighter  experi- 
mental, should  serve  both  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy. 

euminatk  waste 

The  "commonality"  thus  achieved,  he  said, 
would  result  in  a  single  weapon  system  capa- 
ble of  use  by  different  services  for  different 
missions — would  avoid  the  wastefulness  of  a 
multiplicity  of  weapons  serving  similar  ends 
and  result  in  an  eventual  saving  of  tl  billion. 

Congress  and  the  services  Joined  forces  to 
go  after  McNamara's  scalp.  The  "common- 
ality" concept  was  not  only  impractical  but 
nonsensical,   the  argument  ran. 

McClellan  set  out  to  prove  this,  and  also 
that  McNamara  had  been  guilty  of  something 
unsavory  in  giving  General  Dynamics  the 
contract  over  Boeing.  He  held  committee 
hearings  which  amassed  3.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  provoked  McNamara  to  protest  that 
the  committee  Inquiry  was  impugning  his 
integrity. 

The  committee  never  has  produced  a  report 
or  published  any  findings,  but  today,  four 
years  later,  McClellan  and  others  are  still  hot 
after  McNamara  on  the  Issue. 

Actually,  though,  developers  have  hit  close 
to  their  "commonality"  target.  On  design  and 
construction  of  the  "A"  and  "B".  80  percent 
of  the  aircraft  components  and  27  percent  of 
the  electronic  gear  components  are  identical. 

BEHIND  SCHEDULE 

So  far  as  the  program  Is  concerned,  the 
critics  have  hit  where  It  really  hurts — the 
lagging  development  of  the  Navy's  PlllB. 

Production  of  the  first  combat-ready 
PlllB  already  is  aVj  years  behind  schedule 
because  of  Innumerable  difficulties  In  de- 
veloping the  basic  design  to  aircraft  carrier 
requirements. 

Unfortunately,  the  troubles  with  the  "B" 
have  obscured  from  the  general  public  the 
dramatic  progress  made  with  the  "A",  and. 
Indeed,  the  astonishing  nature  of  both  air- 
craft. 

As  Air  Force  Col.  Alfred  L.  Esposlto.  assist- 
ant for  Fill  programs,  says.  "We  are  flying 
in  areas  where  no  one  has  ever  flown  before 
and  no  one  else  Is  even  attempting  to  fly  to- 
day." 

Precise  figures  relating  to  speed,  altitude 
and  range  are  top  secret.  But  it  is  known  It  is 


a  supersonic  aircraft,  with  a  top  speed  In  the 
order  of  a -/a  times  the  speed  of  sound,  or  In 
excess  of  1.600  miles  an  hour.  It  will  be  able 
to  fly  without  refueling  to  either  Europe  or 
Asia. 

It  can  fly  at  treetop  level,  under  enemy 
radar,  at  supersonic  speeds,  Just  as  It  can  at 
altitudes  In  excess  of  80,000  feet. 

It  Is  a  superbly  effective  weapon,  able  to 
deal  with  enemy  aircraft  as  effectively  as  It 
can  place  bombs  and  missiles  on  ground 
targets. 
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OEO  AND  THE  RIOTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
summer  witnessed  a  score  of  riots  and 
disturbances  in  our  cities.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  painful  experiences  this  Na- 
tion has  undergone.  We  saw  American 
soldiers  battle  their  fellow  citizens  and 
watched  as  our  cities  were  turned  into 
armed  camps.  This  postrlot  autumn 
should  be  a  time  of  reflection  and  con- 
templation, a  time  in  which  we  attempt 
to  devise  programs  and  strategies  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  and  long-term 
causes  of  the  riots. 

However,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
not  to  do  this,  but  rather,  to  fall  prey 
to  the  temptation  to  find  a  scapegoat  for 
the  riots.  There  are  always  those,  who. 
In  times  of  crisis,  prefer  to  find  a  scape- 
goat rather  than  face  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  To  these  people,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  the 
scapegoat.  This  is  a  new  agency,  with 
new  programs,  and  without  a  powerful 
constituency.  It  is  therefore  in  a  weak 
position  and  has  been  subject  to  much 
criticism.  It  Is  ironic  that  this  agency, 
which  is  dedicated  to  dealing  with  the 
roots  of  the  riots — poverty,  ignorance, 
imemployment,  and  depravation — has 
been  chosen  by  these  people  as  a  focal 
ix)int  for  resting  blame  for  the  riots. 

The  July  31  Issue  of  Barron's  magazine 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Poverty 
Warriors"  which  catalogs  most  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  against  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  re- 
gard to  the  riots.  Upon  reading  this  arti- 
cle, I  was  most  disturbed  to  see  a  publi- 
cation of  the  caliber  of  Barron's  report 
such  a  story.  I  immediately  contacted 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
a  report  on  the  allegations  made  In  this 
magazine.  I  have  now  received  this  re- 
port, and  it  notes  that  the  charges  made 
by  Barron's  are  not  substantiated  when 
the  facts  are  explained. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
situation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Barron's  article,  my  correspondence, 
and  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  is  something  terribly  wrong  with 
this  country  when  a  dedicated  agency  is 
singled  out  for  abusive  and  false  criti- 
cism, when  the  same  agency  is  denied 
a  pay  raise  because  its  policies  are  ob- 
jectionable to  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this 
issue-by-lssue  refutation  of  the  charges 
against  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  assist  in  clarifying  the  role 
of  the  agency  and  point  up  the  work 
that  it  has  done  to  prevent  riots,  not  to 
cause  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Barron's.  July  31,  1967] 
Poverty  Warriors:  The  Riots  Are  Subsidized 
AS  Wcix  as  Oroanizeo 
Marion  Barry  and  Ruf  us  Mav'fleld  are  angry 
young  men.  Former  national  head  of  the  Stu- 
dent   Nonviolent     Coordinating    Committee 
(SNCC).  Mr.  Barry  in  August,  196C.  took  part 
In  a  protest  demonstration  organized  by  the 
so-called  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People. 
He  was  arrested  and  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct   while    leading   demonstrators   onto 
the  Capitol  grounds.     Riot  power  and  rebel- 
lion   power."   he    was   quoted   as   saying   last 
week,  "might  make  people  listen  now."  Mr. 
Mayfleld  is  a  Black  Muslim.  Twenty-one  years 
old.  he  has  spent  most  of  the  past  eight  years 
In  prison  for  various  offenses,  including  petty 
and  grand  larceny.  This  month  Marlon  Barry 
acquired  gainful  employment.  He  was  hired 
as  a  850-per-day  consultant  by  the  United 
Planning     Organization,     top     anti-poverty 
agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rufus 
Mayfleld.  according  to  Rep.  Joel  T.  Broyhill 
(R  .  Va.),  will  serve  a.s  Barry's  "back-up  man" 
While  perhaps  more  arresting  than  most, 
these  are  not  isolated  Instances   On  the  con- 
trary, the  flies  fairly  bulge  with  equally  radi- 
cal  cases  In  point.  Thus,   federal  and  state 
Investigations  of  New  "Vork's  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  pilot  project  for  the  Job  Corps,  dis- 
closed that  its  staff  included  several  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  LeRol  Jones,  who 
was  taken  into  custody  during  the  riots  in 
Newark  and  charged  with  illegal  possession 
of    deadly    weapons,    once    ran    a    hate-the- 
whltes  Black  Arts  Theater  which  got  $115,000 
in    federal    funds    from    Haryou-ACT   before 
police  discovered  an  arsenal  on  the  premises. 
The   Southwest  Alabama    Farmers   Coopera- 
tive Association  of  Selma.  which   the  Office 
of    Economic    Opportunity    recently    granted 
$700,000.  numbers  among'its  principals  John 
Zlppert  and  Shirley  Mesher.  Louisiana's  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities   recently    documented    Mr.    Zlpperfs 
association  with  radical  causes,  including  the 
Kremlin-financed  World  Youth  Festival.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Alab.ima  Legislative  Commis- 
sion  to  Preserve   the  Peace.   Miss  Mesher.   a 
former   coordinator    for   SNCC,    Is   "a   prime 
participant  in  the  Black  Panther  movement 
designed  to  overthrow  the  government  .  .  ." 
Right   after   Watts    i  Barron's.    August   23. 
1965 >.  we  observed:    "In    the   name  of  dvil 
rights,  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men  has  not 
hesitated  to  stir  up  violence,  break  the  law 
and   undermine  duly  constituted   authority. 
The  so-called  civil  rights  revolution  .  .  .  has 
begun  to  mean  exactly  what  it  says."  Since 
then  compelling  evidence.  Including  eyewit- 
ness testimony  and  the  findings  of  a  Cleve- 
land grand  Jury,  has  shown  that  the  riots 
are  less  spontaneous  outbreaks  than  carefully 
planned  subversion.  To  Judge  by  the  record, 
moreover,  civil  unrest  is  not  only  organized 
but  also  subsidized.  Thanks  to  the  Office  of 
Economic    Opportunity,    the    U.S     taxpayer 
now  has  a  chance  to  finance  his  own  destruc- 
tion. The  Great  Society,  so  Newark.  Detroit 
and  scores  of  other  smouldering  cities  sug- 
gest, cannot  coexist  with  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Like  the  poor,  slums  and  rate  have  always 
been  with  us.  Only  the  devastating  riots— 
and  the  professional  agitators  who  prepare 
the  tinder,  await  a  spark  and  fan  the  flames — 
are  aignlflcantly  new.  The  1964  outbursts  in 
Harlem  turned  up  William  Epton.  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Red-Chlnese-orlented  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  who  taught  people  how  to  make 
Molotov  cocktails.  Mr.  Epton  was  convicted 
of  criminal  anarchy  for  his  part  in  the  riots. 
The  Rev.  Billy  Graham  called  Watts  a  "dress 
rehearsal  for  revolution,"  a  description  in 
which  radical  spokesmen  ever  since  have 
gloried.  Last  year's  riots  In  Cleveland,  charged 
Sen.  Frank  Lausche  (Dam.,  O.  i  were  the 
work  of  a  "national  conspiracy  executed  by 


experts."  Shortly  afterward  a  Cleveland 
grand  Jury,  after  hearing  the  testimony  of 
detectives  who  penetrated  the  conspirators' 
ranks,  found  that  "the  outbreak  of  lawless- 
ness and  disorder  was  organized,  precipitated 
and  exploited  by  a  relatively  small  group  of 
trained  and  disciplined  professionals."  In  a 
story  on  the  Newark  riots,  the  current  issue 
of  Life  Magazine  describes  Its  reporters' 
"clandestine  meeting  with  members  of  the 
sniper  organization."  Finally,  SNCCs  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  whose  subversive  interests  range 
far  and  wide,  openly  boasts  of  what's  afoot. 
After  a  quick  trip  to  Prague,  he  landed  last 
week  in  Havana.  There  he  told  newsmen: 
"In  Newark  we  applied  (guerrilla)  war  tac- 
tics ...  We  are  preparing  groups  of  urban 
guerrillas  ...  It  is  going  to  be  a  fight  to 
the  death." 

So  much  for  subversion,  which  the  country 
will  Ignore  at  its  own  risk.  As  to  federal  sub- 
sidy of  violence,  an  ominous  pattern  has 
emerged.  From  the  beginning,  as  radicals  rec- 
ognized, the  war  of  poverty,  notably  the 
Community  Action  Programs. "had  impressive 
troublemaklng  potentials.  Somehow  CAP  has 
expanded  much  faster  than  OEO  expendi- 
tures as  a  whole,  surging  from  $246.5  million 
in  fiscal  66  to  an  estimated  $500  million  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  As  noted  above  (much 
of  the  material  comes  from  a  forthcoming 
book,  'Poverty  Is  Where  the  Money  Is."  to 
be  published  by  Arlington  House  and  written 
by  Shirley  Schelbla.  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  Barron's),  some  of  the  money 
funded  dubious  ventures  and  put  jailbirds 
and  subversives  on  the  federal  payroll.  Mrs. 
Schelbla  cites  other  horrible  examples:  John 
Ross,  member  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
who  served  on  an  anti-poverty  board  in  San 
Francisco:  Howard  Harawltz,  member  of  a 
similar  board  in  Berkeley  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs,  which  the 
FBI  calls  "Communist-spawned";  and  a 
number  of  U.P.O.  personnel  in  Washington. 
DC.  who  turned  out  to  be  SNCC  organizers 
and  agitators. 

Taxpayer-financed  trouble  has  exploded  In 
one  part  of  the  countrj-  after  another.  Last 
fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy  N.J..  accused 
the  local  anti-poverty  leader  of  seeking  "to 
foment  and  incite  unrest,  agitation  and  dis- 
order." a  charge  which  the  city  manager 
of  Rochester  echoed  last  week.  Newark's  po- 
lice chief  weeks  ago  warned  that  the  city 
faced  anarchy  because  of  agitation  by  federal 
anti-poverty  workers,  several  of  whom  were 
arrested  during  the  riots.  In  New  York  City 
five  marauding  young  Negroes,  collared  while 
looting  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue,  worked  for 
the  anti-poverty  program;  one  wore  a  sweater 
blazoned,  after  the  OEO-funded  agency, 
"Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited." 

To  fight  riots  with  OEO  grants,  in  short, 
is  like  fighting  fire  with  gasoline.  However. 
Sargent  Shriver  alone  Is  not  to  blame.  Some 
of  the  fault  lies  with  local  officials  like  New 
York's  Mayor  Lindsay  (tapped  last  week  to 
serve  on  the  Presidents  special  advisory 
body),  who  repeatedly  refused  to  condemn 
the  appearance  of  his  Human  Rights  Com- 
missioner at  the  Black  Power  conference  in 
Newark,  as  well  as  with  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  (first  recipient  of  OEO  aid  and  wel- 
fare state  showcase) ,  who  tied  the  hands  of 
the  police  for  the  first  few  strategic  hours. 
On  the  federal  level,  the  country  should  call 
to  account  the  Office  of  Attorney-General 
and  its  three  recent  occupants:  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  head 
of  an  Identified  Communist  front,  seeking 
advice  on  a  national  service  corps:  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  who  shrugged  off  all  evidence  of 
conspiracy;  and  the  incumbent,  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  testified  against  pending  anti- 
rlot  legislation.  The  blame  reaches  right  up 
to  the  official  White  House  family,  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  who  last  summer  said 
that  If  he  lived  in  a  rat-infested  slum: 
"there  is  enough  of  a  spark  left  In  me  to 
lead  a  pretty  good  revolt  " 


Law  and  order  are  the  stuff  of  civilization; 
they  are  also  the  first  duty  of  government. 
On  the  record,  "liberals"  of  both  parties,  by 
tolerating  subversion,  have  made  a  mockery 
of  their  oaths  of  office  and  forfeited  the 
public's  trust.  Appeals  to  prayer  are  all  well 
and  good,  but  what  tills  country  needs  is  a 
political  and  philosophic  call  to"  arms. 


AtTGUST24. 1967. 
Mr.  George  D.  McCarthy. 
Assistant    Director   for   Congressional    Rela- 
tions,  Office  of   Economic   Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   McCarthy:    Enclosed   you   will 
find  a  copy  of  an  article  which  app>eared  in 
Barron's  magazine  on  the  31st  of  July  this 
year.  As  you  will  note,  this  article  Is  "quite 
critical  on  the  War  on  Poverty  and  alleges 
that  OEO  has  subsidized  the  recent  riots. 

I  would  appreciate  it  It  you  could  com- 
pile a  repwrt  on  the  allegations  made  In  this 
article  and  send  to  the  attention  of  John 
Magulre  of  my  staff 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  F  Mondale. 

OmcE  or  Economic  Opportunitt. 

October  10,1967. 
Hon.  Wai-ter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  24  with  regard  to  the 
Barron's  article  of  July  31,  1967.  I  am  sorrv 
for  the  delay  in  our  reply. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  Barron's  charges  and 
the  facts,  which  show  the  false  presenta- 
tion of  this  article  concerning  "OEO's  con- 
nection with  the  riots." 

If  you  should  have  any  further  questions 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

George  D.  McCarthy 

Assistant  Director 
for  Congressional  Relatioru. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Wa.'shington,  D.C. 
Barron's   Article.   July   31.    1967 

The  July  31st  Issue  of  Barron's,  a  financial 
weekly,  carried  an  article  attacking  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity:  "Poverty  Warri- 
ors :  The  Riots  are  Subsidized  as  Well  as  Or- 
ganized." 

The  article  attempts  to  line  those  engaged 
In  the  task  of  fighting  poverty  with  the  riots 
that  have  appalled  the  Nation.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  be  objective  or  thorough  in  pres- 
entation. Instead,  a  collection  of  incidents 
and  allegations  are  strung  together  to  try  to 
discredit  the  anti-poverty  program. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  charges  made  and 
the  facts  which  are  readily  available  to  all. 
charge 

The  riots  are  subsidized.  "Thanks  to  OEO, 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  now  has  a  chance  to  fi- 
nance his  own  destruction." 

ANSWER 

No  riot  is  subsidized — by  OEO  or  any  other 
government  agency.  War  on  Poverty  pro- 
grams are  squarely  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order.  Instead  of  fomenting  disorder,  OEO 
workers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  cool  things 
down.  Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
anti-pHDverty  workers  actually  live  in  areas 
where  disorders  could,  or  did  occur,  the  sur- 
prising fact  Is  that  so  few  were  Involved  in 
disturbances. 

OEO  gathered  statistics  on  32  cities  in 
which  riots  occurred  this  summer.  Anti-pwv- 
erty  workers,  i.e..  employees  of  OEO-funded 
agencies,  in  these  cities  number  30,565.  Only 
16  of  the  13.050  persons  arrested  In  these 
32  cities  were  paid  anti-poverty  workers. 
Only  six  of  these  were  full-time  staff  mem- 
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bers.  nine  were  summer  employees,  and  one 
wa«  a  VISTA. 

Most  public  officials,  contrary  to  Barron's 
view,  have  lauded  the  poverty  program  for 
being  an  effective  weapon  against  riots. 

Htigb  J.  Addonlzlo,  Mayor  of  Newark  said, 
right  after  his  city's  rlot«:  'It  Is  my  position 
that  anti-poverty  programs  have  been  helpful 
to  my  city,  and  that  these  programs  need  to 
be  greatly  expanded  ...  I  support  the  pro- 
gram and  all  It  has  done  to  bring  hope  to 
many  .  .  ."  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta 
wired. 

•Recreational  funds  and  EOA  CAP  centers 
have  contributed  greatly  to  cooling  off  sum- 
mer problems.  CAP  center  and  personnel  pro- 
vided qulclc  communications  facility  for 
easing  the  explosive  situation  in  the  Dixie 
Hills  disturbance." 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley.  Jr.,  of  Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island,  told  a  group  of  poverty 
worlters:  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned  there 
Is  no  telling  how  bad  this  might  have  been 
If  It  hadnt  been  for  you  guys."  Mayor  Robert 
M.  L.  Johnson,  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  said 
"The  Community  Action  Program  here.  .  .  . 
was  In  a  great  degree  responsible  for  a  calm- 
ness and  sensibility  throughout  the  Negro 
community  some  days  ago  when  most  of  the 
white  community  panicked  because  of  ru- 
mors of  riot  ...  as  a  result  Cedar  Rapids 
did  not  have  any  incidents  despite  the  fact 
that  for  four  days  this  community  was 
blanketed  with  every  conceivable  rumor  of 
race  riot  potential. 

Prom  the  Chief  of  PoUce  of  Little  Rock 
Arkansas:  ".  .  .  we  have  detected  a  con- 
siderable decrease  In  the  vandalism  and  de- 
struction of  property  .  .  In  the  poverty 
areas  of  our  city  ...  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  a  good  portion  of  this  reduction  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  the  .  .  .  various  pro- 
grams conducted  under  OEO." 

And  for  ooe  last  example.  Mayor  Sorenson 
of  Omaha  wrote  to  Mr.  Shrlver:  "As  you  are 
well  aware.  Omaha's  'long  hot  summer'  has 
been  kept  'cool'  to  date  by  programs  we  have 
initiated  mrtth  your  help." 

CHARGZ 

The  riots  are  organized.  A  Cleveland  grand 
Jury  has  found  that  the  riots  are  less  spon- 
taneous outbreaks  than  carefully  planned 
subversion." 

ANSWCB 

No  responsible  person  or  organization  has 
found  that  the  riots  are  organized  or  planned 
subversion.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  EMrector  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  testi- 
fied that  the  FBI  has  found  no  evidence  that 
the  disorders  were  organized.  The  Cleveland 
grand  Jury  heard  a  great  many  charges  and 
allegations,  but  it  refused  to  return  a  single 
Indictment. 

CHARGE 

Marlon  Barry  Is  a  former  national  head  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCC).  Rufus  Mayfleld  Is  a  Black 
Muslim  who  has  spent  most  of  his  last  eight 
years  In  prison.  Together  they  have  found 
gainful  employment  working  for  UPO.  the 
top  antl-pxjverty  agency  In  Washington.  (The 
Implication  Is  that  OEO  hires  subversive* 
and  dangerous  criminals.) 

ANSWER 

The  article  Identifies  Marlon  Barry  as  a 
former  national  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Comjnlttee.  Mr.  Barry 
never  held  such  a  post.  He  was  former  head  of 
the  Washington.  D.C.  branch  of  SNCC,  and 
resigned  sometime  ago  to  devote  more  time  to 
District  affairs.  As  head  of  the  Free  DC. 
Movement,  Mr.  Barry  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  efforts  to  bring  Home  Rule  to  the  District. 
to  Increase  Jobs  for  minority  groups,  to  op- 
pose transit  Increase  and  to  Qght  the  blight 
and  decay— both  spiritual  and  physical — of 
Washington  slums. 

Because  of  Mr.  Barry's  demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  effectively  organize  young  p>eople  and 


channel  their  energies  In  constructive  chan- 
nels, he  has  been  employed  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization,  the  District's  anti- 
poverty  agency,  to  help  this  group  In  its 
work  with  young  people  A  national  maga- 
zine recently  said  of  Mr.  Barry:  "Barry,  after 
breaking  with  his  SNCC  cohorts.  Is  now  the 
mastermind  for  youth  programs  in  the  antl- 
poverry  division  and  Is  quietly  showing  In- 
tellectuals how  to  communicate." 

While  It  is  true  that  Rufus  Mayfleld  has 
been  In  trouble  with  the  law.  he  has  been 
operating  what  Is  regarded  nationally  as  an 
extremely  successful  anti-poverty  effort,  hir- 
ing more  than  1.000  poverty-stricken  youths 
for  a  neighborhood  clean-up  program  In 
Washington,  D.C.  This  program,  flttlnglv 
named  'PRIDE",  has  been  so  effective — as 
an  example,  it  killed  some  10,000  rats  in  less 
than  three  weeks — that  even  those  who  first 
expressed  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  the 
project,  are  now  counted  among  Its  warmest 
supporters.  So  successful  has  the  project  been 
that  the  Labor  Department  has  refunded  it 
on  a  year-round  basis.  One  additional  note — 
Mr.  Mayfleld  Is  working  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, not  DPO. 

CHARGE 

The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive AssoclaUon  (SWAFCA)  raoelved  •700,- 
000  from  OEO  despite  the  fact  that  It  num- 
bers among  its  principals  such  "subversives' 
as  John  Zlppert  and  Shirley  Mesiier. 

ANSWER 

SWAFCA  was  granted  $400,000  by  OEO.  not 
$700,000  as  Barron's  erroneously  reports.  Fur- 
thermore, neither  Shirley  Mesher  nor  John 
Zlppert  is  a  "principal"  or  even  a  member  of 
the  cooperative.  SWAFCA,  Incidentally,  is  a 
coop  project  whose  membership  is  composed 
primarily  of  poor  Negro  farmers,  who  are 
being  provided  help  to  raise  their  Incomes 
through  their  own  labors. 

CHARGE 

OEO  hEis  Jailbirds  and  subversives  on  the 
federal  payroll.  Two  examples  are  John  Roes, 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  who  served 
OD  the  anti-poverty  board  in  San  Francisco; 
and  Howard  Harawltz,  a  former  member  of 
the  WEB.  DuBois  Club,  who  serves  on  a 
similar  anti-poverty  board  in  Berkeley. 

ANSWER 

This  Is  a  classic  example  of  brutal  charac- 
ter assassination.  First,  neither  of  these  men 
was  on  the  "federal  payroll."  Board  members 
serve  on  a  volunteer  basis — without  pay. 

Second,  neither  of  the  above  organizations, 
despite  the  radical  beliefs  expressed  by  some 
of  their  members,  is  included  on  the  Attor- 
ney General's  list  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions. 

Finally.  OEO  has  strictly  enforced  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  subject  of  sub- 
versives and  character  quallflcations  both  for 
board  members  and  for  employees. 

"Membership  In  subversive  organizations 
or  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  are  Inconsistent  with  membership 
on  the  governing  bodies  and  police  advisory 
committees  of  community  action  agencies. 
Moreover,  all  members  of  such  bodies  and 
committees  shall  be  persons  of  good  charac- 
ter; recent  conviction  of  a  crime  Involving 
moral  turpitude  shall  be  considered  strong 
evidence  of  failure  to  meet  this  standard." 

Another  memorandum,  No.  23-A.  covers  the 
question  of  employees: 

■Membership  in  the  Communist  Party  or 
In  any  other  organl2^tlon  whose  objectives 
Include  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  by  force  and  violence  Is 
inconsistent  with  employment  in  a  commu- 
nity action  program." 

These  memorandum  clearly  speU  out  OEO's 
policy  on  membership  in  subversive  organi- 
zations and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  from 
Barron's  that  they  are  being  violated,  it  can 


only  be  assumed  that  the  magazine  Is  more 
interested  in  attacking  the  program,  than 
it  Is  In  getting  at  the  truth. 

CHABCE 

New  York  City's  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
pilot  project  for  the  Job  Corps,  was  Investi- 
gated by  federal  and  state  officials  which 
found  several  stafi'  members  who  were  also 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

ANSWER 

Barron's  goes  back  to  1964  to  attack  New 
York's  Mobilization  for  Youth  project  The 
program  is  not,  and  never  was  a  "pilot  proj- 
ect for  the  Job  Corps."  Contrary  to  what  the 
article  says.  Investigation  of  the  agency  dis- 
closed no  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

CHARGE 

LeRol  Jones  hate-the-whites"  Black  Arts 
Theatre  got  $115,000  In  federal  funds  from 
Haryou-Act  before  police  discovered  an  arse- 
nal on  the  premises. 

ANSWER 

The  Black  Arts  Theaue  was  funded  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  approval  of  OEO  as 
part  of  Project  Uplift  in  the  summer  of 
1965.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  the- 
atre was  not  fulfllUng  a  legitimate  purpose, 
funds  were  cut  off  and  it  was  shut  down. 
Later,  a  private  group  took  over  the  premises. 
Following  a  shooting  incident,  police  did 
And  a  number  of  guns  In  the  building,  but 
there  was  no  connection  between  this  and 
the  defunct  anti-poverty  project. 

CHARGE 

OEO  fights  riots  with  grants. 

ANSWER 

Absolutely  untrue.  Our  purpose  Is  to  help 
people  help  themselves  out  of  poverty.  In  a 
message  of  July  20  to  all  Community  Action 
Program  personnel,  Mr.  Shrlver  said:  'Lest 
there  be  any  misunderstanding  about  what 
OEO  policy  has  been  and  continues  to  be,  let 
me  make  it  unmistakably  clear  once  again. 
There  will  be  absolute  Insl.Htence  thai  every 
OEO  employee  and  every  employee  of  an 
OEO  grantee  scrupulously  avoid  and  resist 
participation  by  OEO-funded  resources  in 
any  activities  which  threaten  public  order 
In  any  community.  I  shall  insist  upon  Imme- 
diate and  full  penalties  for  any  individuals 
found  guilty  of  wTong  behavior  In  this  con- 
nection. Furthermore,  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
withholding  of  OEO  funds  from  any  grantee 
or  delegate  agency  which  Is  shown  to  be 
encouraging  or  tolerating  such  behavior  " 

CHARGE 

"Several"  arrests  in  Newark  and  five  ar- 
rests in  New  York, 

ANSWER 

Only  one  of  nearly  2.000  anti-poverty 
workers  was  arrested  In  Newark.  He  has  not 
yet  come  to  trial.  There  were  three  (not  Ave  I 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees.  out  of 
more  than  30,000,  arrested  in  New  York. 
These  enrollees  are  recipients,  rather  than 
workers,  in  the  anti-poverty  program  Since 
these  recipients,  as  residents  of  slum  areas. 
are  among  the  group  most  exposed  to  the 
possibility  of  racial  disturbances,  the  rela- 
tively small  number  arrested  (0017  of  the 
enrollees  in  the  cities  surveyed )  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  OEO  pro- 
grams in  helping  avoid  disturbances.  In  most 
cases,  including  Newark  and  Detroit,  NYC 
enrollees  were  highly  praised  by  police  chiefs 
for  their  role  in  helping  control  the  riots. 
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CRISIS  IN  LIBERALISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  New 
Leader  magaz  nc  for  October  23  con- 
tains a  think  piece  which  I  am  sure  not 
all  Members  of  this  body,  or  of  my  party, 
will  agree  with.  It  Is  controversial.  It 
does  raise  possibilities  that  .some  may  say 


could  never  occur.  But  it  also  should 
cause  us  to  think.  I  refer  to  an  article 
entitled  "The  Liberal  Crisis."  written  by 
Gus  Tj'ler.  It  Is  a  commentary  on  the 
dangers  of  the  so-called  dump-Johnson 
movement  within  the  ranks  of  liberal 
Democrats.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dancers  of  the  Dump-Johnson  Movement: 
The  Liberal  Crisis 
(By  Gus  Tyler) 
As  the  nation  moves  toward  the  1968  elec- 
tions,   American    liberalism   faces   the   most 
serious  crisis  of  this  century.  The  peril  to  the 
liberals    arises    from    dark    and    destructive 
forces  at  work  In  the  country,  and  from  deep 
divisions     within     the     progressive- minded 
community.  Unless  liberalism  can  close  po- 
litical ranks  to  check  the  onrush  of  reaction, 
America  can  be  swept  into  a  dismal  abyss  of 
prolonged  reaction. 

The  drama  of  the  1968  elections  will  be 
played  against  a  double  backdrop:  violence 
and  Vietnam.  Both  will  profoundly  affect  the 
outcome  in  the  voting  no  matter  what  the 
Johnson  Administration  does  either  In  urban 
America  or  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  racial  riote  of  1967,  like  other  riotous 
moments  in  America,  are  part  of  a  continu- 
ing and  developing  movement  with  Its  own 
momentum  and  inner  dynamic.  What  started 
many  years  ago  as  spontaneous  and  sporadic 
outbursts  has,  in  recent  years,  taken  on  form 
and  direction.  Riot  and  threat  of  riot  are 
used  as  conscious  Instruments  to  win  de- 
mands-^speciflc  and  vague.  Out  of  the  caul- 
dron is  emerging  a  political  coalition  of  black 
revolutionaries,  Muslims  and  the  Negro  un- 
derworld which  seeks  to  use  violence  as  a 
tool  of  purpose.  The  most  Irreconcilable  ele- 
ments in  this  loose  combine  are  the  extrem- 
ists who  do  not  believe  that  America  is  a 
viable  civilization,  who  feel  the  only  hope 
lies  in  a  nihilistic  and  uninhibited  destruc- 
tion of  the  society. 

The  riots  of  1967  are  a  prelude  and  re- 
hearsal to  those  of  1968  While  a  massive 
program  for  the  ghettos  would  undoubtedly 
do  much  to  dampen  the  explosive  materials 
of  riot,  even  the  most  generous  effort  is  un- 
likely to  have  meaningful  Impact  by  1968. 
And  It  Is  far  lees  likely  that  the  present  Con- 
gress will  enact  any  program — massive  or 
midget.  The  fuel  for  the  fire  will  be  on  hand 
next  summer.  The  leadership  for  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  violence  will,  by  1968,  have 
established  Its  authority — in  no  small  part 
as  a  result  of  operations  run  in  1967.  If  one 
Is  to  trust  knowledgeable  rumor,  the  next 
move  will  be  to  carry  the  flames  outside  the 
ghetto  to  adjacent  neighborhoods 

But  whether  or  not  riots,  inside  or  outside 
the  ghetto,  are  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the 
"revolutionaries."  there  are  enough  combus- 
tibles around  for  the  most  accidental  spark 
in  1968  to  set  off  the  exploelon.  The  resi>onse 
:o  such  an  explosion  can  be  predicted  from 
several  centuries  of  American  experience  with 
social  conflict.  Riot  makes  counter-riot;  vio- 
lence makes  vigllantism.  In  1968.  the  ever 
dormant  spirit  of  vigllantism  Is  likely  to 
arise  brutally — both  on  the  streets  and  at  the 
polls. 

If  the  spirit  of  violence  should  flag  either 
in  the  ghetto  or  in  the  surrounding  white 
community,  there  are  racist  and  reactionary 
forces  to  whip  up  the  fury.  Legislators  can 
do  it  by  callous  disregard;  Right  extrem- 
ists can  do  It  by  financing  the  sparks  to  set 
the  fire;  parochial  politicians  will  do  it  as  a 
cheap  and  easy  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 

In  1968,  there  will  be  a  vigilante  vote — as 

well  as  vigilante  violence.  It  may  prove  the 

pivotal  power  for  putting  a  like-minded  man 

in  the  White  House. 

Peace  In  Vietnam  Is  not  apt  to  reverse  or 


check  racial  conflict.  Indeed,  quite  the  oppo- 
site Is  probable.  If  peace  was  made  In  South- 
east Asia  before  the  first  of  the  year,  the 
most  immediate  impact  on  the  American 
economy  would  be  a  dip  in  employment.  De- 
mobilization of  Negro  soldiers,  fewer  Job 
openings,  a  higher  rate  of  Negro  joblessness — 
especially  among  the  young — could  only  add 
fuel  to  the  flame.  WhUe  It  Is  entirely  possible 
and  desirable  for  America  to  work  out  "peace- 
time "  plans  to  take  up  the  slack,  such  plans 
would  get  little  backing  in  the  present  Con- 
gress— and  In  no  event  could  they  have  an 
effect  In  time  to  provide  needed  employment 
before  the  fall  of  1968. 

For  the  militant  Negro  Idealogue  or  dema- 
gogue, American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
would  provide  conclusive  proof  that  this  civ- 
ilization is  on  the  way  out,  about  to  be 
pushed  Into  oblivion  This  conviction  would 
be  Incendiary  propaganda  in  the  mouths  of 
the  militants. 

Thus  whatever  the  merits  may  be  for  has- 
tening a  settlement  In  Asia,  it  is  a  vsist  mis- 
Judgment  to  assume  that  the  fate  of  the 
ghettos  will  be  settled  in  Vietnam.  The  no- 
tion that  peace  over  there  means  peace  over 
here  Is  a  self-delusion  Induced  by  Incanta- 
tions In  a  dovecote. 

Regardless  of  Johnson's  actions  in  Viet- 
nam between  now  and  Election  Day,  more- 
over, the  Issue  will  be  with  the  country  on 
that  fateful  Tuesday.  If  he  makes  a  settle- 
ment It  will,  of  necessity,  be  frayed  with 
loose  ends:  boundaries,  role  of  the  Vietcong. 
presence  of  guarantors,  etc.  The  Republicans 
will  grab  each  loose  thread  to  unravel  the 
Administration,  wrapping  their  yarn  around 
the  accusative  query;  'Is  this  what  our  boys 
died  for?"  If  Johnson  continues  on  present 
course,  he  will  be  hit  from  both  sides:  either 
"get  out"  or  "go  all  out"  or  both. 

Johnson  would  overcome  both  these  ob- 
stacles— violence  and  Vietnam — with  a  united 
liberal  front.  But  this  unity  Is  lacltlng  ...  at 
the  moment.  Within  the  progressive  commu- 
nity In  1967  there  Is  a  group  whose  basic 
strategy  is  negative:  "beat  Johnson."  Its  logic 
runs  In  three  steps: 

1.  Any  Republican,  including  Richard 
Nixon  or  Ronald  Reagan.  Is  more  likely  to 
settle  Vietnam  than  Johnson,  in  the  same 
way  Uiat  Eisenhower  settled  Korea  after 
Truman. 

2    Even  If  this  does  not  happen,  in   1973 
the  Democrats  could  oust  the  Republicans. 
3.  At  that  time,  the  Democratic  party  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  its  liberal  wing. 

For  a  brief  moment,  this  faction  in  the 
liberal  community  toyed  with  a  third-party 
movement:  the  Spock-Klng  ticket.  The  Negro 
nihilists  knocked  that  notion  out  of  their 
heads  at  last  month's  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  in  Chicago.  So  the  "beat 
Johnson'  faction  now  turns  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  (a)  to  name  convention  dele- 
gates to  nominate  someone  or  anyone  other 
than  LBJ;  (bi  to  undermine  Johnson  in  the 
election  of  1968:  (c)  and  then  in  1972  to  use 
this  movement  to  name  a  true  liberal  to  take 
the   White   House. 

The  strategy  is  simple  and  suicidal. 
The  flrst  \-1ctlms  of  this  "beat  Johnson" 
movement  will  be  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  la  the  "peace  wing"  of  Congress.  A 
battle  over  convention  delegates  will  deeply 
divide  the  Democratic  party  ranks.  Congress- 
men and  Senators  will  not  escape  the  con- 
flict unscathed.  In  the  case  of  a  George  Mc- 
Govem  (D-S.D.).  or  others  like  him,  who 
are  already  In  deep  trouble  because  of  their 
"dove"  posture,  a  further  division  within 
their  party  Is  a  guarantee  of  defeat  Put 
otherwise,  in  a  divided  and  splintered  liberal 
coalition,  the  flrst  to  suffer  will  be  the  men 
who  are  liberals  on  domestic  issues  and  who 
are  foreign  policy  doves.  But  they  will  not  be 
alone.  The  resolve  of  the  peace-at-all-cost 
people  to  defeat  the  Johnson  crowd  will  also 
hit  the  liberals  who  back  the  Administra- 
tion on  Vietnam.  In  ihort.  the  "beat  John- 


son" movement  Inevitably,  if  not  Intention- 
ally, becomes  a  beat-the-Uberals-for-Con- 
gress  movement:  both  liberal  doves  and 
liberal  hawks. 

A  conservative  Congress — much  more  con- 
servative than  the  present — will  not  only 
affect  legislation  but  may  very  well  turn 
topsy  turvy  all  calculations  on  the  presi- 
dency In  1968.  In  this  regard.  1968  couid  be 
unlike  any  other  election  in  American  his- 
tory. 

A  George  Wallace  candidacy  would  have  a 
peculiar  effect  on  the  electoral,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  popular  vote.  In  terms  of 
popular  vote.  Wallace  would  help  LBJ  win  a 
pltirallty.  Johnson's  liberalism — esp^ecially  on 
civil  rights— has  lost  him  many  voters  who 
in  1968  would  go  Republican.  If  Wallace  runs, 
however,  many  of  the  same  voters  would  vote 
Dixiecrat  instead  of  GOP,  thereby  cutting 
into  Republican  strength. 

But  in  terms  of  the  electoral  t>ote,  the 
Wallace  candidacy  could  iiave  an  altogether 
different  Impiact  on  1968 — and  on  the  future 
of  American  politics.  If  he  carries  as  much  of 
the  South  as  predicted,  he  will  gamer  some 
100  electoral  votes.  In  that  event.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  either  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  to  win  at 
least  270  electoral  votes  out  of  the  remaining 
438 — to  be  elected.  Had  this  happened  in  1948. 
or  1960.  neither  Truman  nor  Kennedy  would 
have  haul  enough  electoral  votes  to  win. 

If  neither  Democrat  nor  Republican  get 
a  majority  of  the  votes  In  1968.  then  the  con- 
test goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives — 
at  which  point  the  political  complexion  of 
the  House  becomes  decisive  because  it  is  the 
body  that  will  now  pick  the  President  out  of 
the  top  three  runners. 

In  the  House,  the  balance  of  power  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  South.  Indeed,  its 
power  is  heavily  exaggerated  since  each  state 
including  the  thinly  populated  states  of  the 
South,  casts  only  one  vote:  Louisiana  equals 
Illinois;  Mississippi  equals  New  York;  and 
Alabama  equals  California. 

Southern  strategy  In  this  situation  must 
be  envisioned  against  the  background  of  riots 
In  the  summer  of  1968.  Tlie  first  impact  of 
such  disturbances  would  be  to  swell  the  Wal- 
lace vote — both  North  and  South.  The  sec- 
ond Impact  would  be  on  the  Southern  Con- 
gressional delegations  that  would  normally 
vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent If  the  contest  went  to  the  House.  In 
1968.  they  might  do  otherwise. 

The  South  may  now  lead  America  down 
the  path  to  reaction — by  playing  an  Inde- 
pendent role  Discussing  1968  at  a  political 
action  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Bayard  Rus- 
tln  recently  said:  "The  nation  moves  toward 
1968,  a  year  of  historic  Importance,  in  a 
mo(xl  of  confusion,  unrest,  uncertainty.  Ex- 
ploiting Vietnam  and  the  Negro's  agony,  the 
Right  wing  prepares  to  launch  a  comeback. 
If  successful,  it  win  profoundly  alter  the  di- 
rection of  American  politics  and  most  griev- 
ously set  back  the  Negro"  In  setting  this  al- 
tered direction,  the  South  woula  be  In  the 
driver's  seat. 

Given  the  choice  between  a  Johnson  and  a 
Reagan,  the  Southern  delegations  could  de- 
cide to  go  for  Reagan  or — if  wooed  by  LBJ — 
to  succumb  at  a  devilish  price:  my  iDody  for 
your  soul.  Given  the  alternate  choice  be- 
tween a  Johnson  and  a  Rockefeller,  the  South 
could  say.  "a  plague  on  both  your  houses." 
and  cast  Its  vote  for  Wallace  to  elect  no 
President.  (This  Is  constitutionally  possible, 
since  the  top  three  names  for  President  go 
before  the  House  and  a  rnajority  is  needed  for 
election.) 

The  latter  course,  a  stalemate  in  the  House, 
is  unlikely  because  as  matters  stand  right 
now  the  GOP  candidate  will  not  be  Rocke- 
feller but  someone  more  congenial  to  the 
Southern  spirit.  But  if  Rockefeller  (or  some- 
one like  him)  Is  the  candidate  and  the  South 
should  decide  to  stalemate  the  election,  the 
political  potential  becomes  bizarre:  The  Sen- 
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ate  chooses  the  Vice  President  on  a  one-man- 
one-vote  basis,  and  if  the  House  cannot  agree 
on  a  President,  then  the  Veep  becomes  Prexy. 
This  improbable,  but  possible,  freak  could 
put  a  Reagan  directly  In  the  White  House, 
although  he  runs  for  Vice  President  rather 
than  President.  At  present,  the  strongest 
ticket  the  Republicans  can  field  against 
Johnson  U  Rockefeller-Reagan.  Should  It 
turn  out  that  the  Senate — and  not  the 
House — chooees  the  Preeldent,  Reagan  be- 
comes a  real  possibility  for  the  Presidency, 
riding  Into  the  White  House  on.RockVs  coat- 
tails. 

The  Southern  Democrats  in  Hotwe  and 
Senate  would  normally  not  bolt  their  Presi- 
dential candidates.  But  1968  will  not  be  nor- 
mal. The  election  la  apt  to  be  run  against  a 
background  of  flaming  cities,  with  a  reac- 
tionary South  discovering  new  allies  in  the 
North  and  a  last  best  hope  to  run  America. 
The  year  1968  may  be  as  abnormal  as  1860, 
when  a  new  party  on  a  newly  reallg^ned  base 
came  to  power.  In  terms  of  Issues,  1968  could 
be  1860  played  backwards. 

Ordinarily,  If  Southern  Democrats  bolted 
their  party  they  would  be  Jeopardizing  the 
prized  seniority  and  chairmanships  that  the 
Dixie  solons  enjoy.  But  In  a  "realignment" 
the  South  could  easily  make  a  deal  with 
GOP  leadership — and  the  President -to- be — 
to  "organize"  both  houses  in  an  overt  con- 
servative coalition  thus  preserving  Southern 
superiority  in  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, (in  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
Just  a  couple  of  years  ago.  it  was  the  Repub- 
licans— together  with  "Wagner"  Democrats — 
who  gave  Anthony  Travla  and  Joseph  Zaret- 
skl  the  necessary  votes  to  head  the  Legisla- 
ture. There  is  no  constitutional  provision  to 
prevent  the  same  from  happening  In  the  U.S. 
Congress,  i 

Such  an  eventuality  would  be  a  bit  of  his- 
toric Irony  for  liberals  who  have  long  urged 
party  realignment.  So  far,  the  liberals  have 
failed  to  convert  the  New  Deal  coalition  into 
a  "party."  In  Congress,  the  conservatives 
have  long  had  such  an  informal  "f>arty"  on 
Capitol  Hill,  voting  in  consistent  concert  In 
1968,  this  Congressional  coalition  of  conserv- 
atism may  have  its  first  chance  to  elect  its 
President  by  its  own  acts — with  the  South 
holding  the  p>ower  and  mapping  the  strategy. 
In  discussions  about  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. 1968  has  been  analogized  with  other 
recent  contests,  particularly  1948  and  1952, 
with  pro-Johnson  people  pointing  to  the  for- 
mer and  liberal  anti-Johnson  people  the  lat- 
ter. In  fact,  both  analogies  are  right — and 
wrong. 

In  1948,  Harr>-  Truman — like  Lyndon  John- 
son today — appeared  to  be  in  trouble.  His 
"left"  wing  was  being  torn  away  by  Henry 
Wallace  and  the  Progressive  Party;  his  Tight" 
wing  by  Strom  Thurmond  and  the  Dixlecrats. 
The  "left"  Democrats  were  hitting  Truman 
because  of  his  cold  war  pwllcy,  the  "right  ' 
Democrats  were  hitting  him  for  his  pro- 
clvU  rights  policy.  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  started  a  "dump-Truman"  movement 
and  turned  to  Dwlght  Elsenhower  as  an  al- 
ternative. Just  as  some  Individual  liberals 
(though  not  ADA  this  tlmej  .^re  now  in- 
volved in  a  "dump-Johnson"  movement  that 
seeks  another  General  as  a  possible  candi- 
date, James  Gavin.  In  the  election  itself. 
Truman  came  galloping  up  to  win — with  lib- 
eral backing,  as  may  happen  with  LBJ. 

Thus  far  the  analogy  holds,  but  not  much 
farther.  The  support  for  George  Wallace  Is 
much  greater  than  that  for  Thurmond  If 
Truman  had  lost  the  whole  South,  he  would 
have  lost  the  Presidency.  A  Reagan  Is  not  an 
Elsenhower — especially  if  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent is  elected  In  the  House  with  Southern 
aid.  But  above  all  else,  the  mood  of  the  coun- 
try is  different:  Black  "revolution"  is  stirring 
white  "counter-revolution,"  an  atavistic  re- 
turn to  a  dark  dead  past. 
The    "dump-Johnson"     people,    such     as 


James  Wechsler.  prefer  to  parallel  1968  with 
1952  That  was  the  year  Truman  decided  not 
to  run,  allegedly  because  he  was  scared  off 
by  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  Anti-John- 
son liberals  hope  to  scare  LBJ  off  from  run- 
ning In  1968. 

If  this  is  carried  one  step  further,  though, 
It  becomes  most  unappetl2dng.  Upon  Tru- 
man's withdrawal,  the  Democrats  named 
Adlal  Stevenson,  the  liberal's  dream  boat. 
for  the  Presidency.  He  ran  a  bright,  brittle 
campaign  in  which  he  restored  the  English 
language  to  its  proper  place  in  Western 
civilization.  But  It  was  not  he — it  was  Ike 
and  Dick— who  ended  up  In  the  White  House. 
And  four  years  later  there  was  more  of  the 
same,  only  more  so. 

Should  the  history  of  1952  repeat  Itself, 
liberals  would  have  a  chance  to  relive  the 
agony  of  the  Ike  age  In  a  time  of  trouble 
and  turmoil.  Ike  put  the  New  Deal  on  Ice: 
a  Republocrat  President  In  1968  and  beyond 
would  put  the  nation  on  flre. 

The  liberal  community  has  not,  until  re- 
cently, been  even  dimly  aware  of  the  dan- 
gerous potential.  The  great  preoccupation  has 
been  with  Vietnam — both  pro  and  con — 
almost  exclusively  The  far  greater  danger 
arising  from  the  political  crisis  within  the 
country  has  gone  almost  unnoticed. 

Until  recently,  some  of  the  loudest  voices 
in  liberal  circles  spoke  out  for  a  third  party 
The  big  moment  was  to  be  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  for  New  Politics  in 
Chicago  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  What- 
ever evils  Issued  from  that  confab,  it  was  an 
ill  wind  that  blew  some  good.  It  killed  a 
national  third-party,  for  this  year.  The  for- 
mal burial  took  place  at  the  ADA  national 
board  meeting  in  September,  when  the  or- 
ganization formally  went  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  a  third  party.  Nobody  spoke  for 
the  corpse,  including  those  who — in  the  re- 
cent past — were  for  it. 

With  the  collapse  of  thlrd-partyism.  some 
of  its  sponsors  together  with  other  anti- 
Johnson  elements  began  to  beef  up  a  "dump- 
Johnson"  campaign.  The  plan  is  to  run  anti- 
Johnson  delegates  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  ADA — the 
commonly  alleged  establishment  of  the  lib- 
eral community — the  question  of  a  "dump- 
Johnson"  movement  was  at  the  core  of  the 
agenda  Although  the  press  reported  this  as  a 
gathering  to  formulate  policy  on  Vietnam, 
the  ADA  board  was  actually  without  any 
authority  to  act  on  that  subject  because  the 
Spring  convention  of  the  organization  had 
already  mapped  policy.  The  board  meeting 
dealt  with  political — rather  than  foreign — 
policy,  concentrating  on  matters  such  as 
third-party,  "dump- Johnson."  convention 
and  endorsement  strategy. 

The  heaviest  blow  against  the  "dump- 
Johnson"  movement  was  struck  by  Joe 
Rauh — Mr.  ADA — In  a  memorandum  lie  had 
circulated  on  July  28,  1967.  He  opposed  the 
movement  on  practical  grounds;  It  would 
fall,  and  It  would  discredit  the  movement 
for  peace:  "Just  as  the  Kennedy-Pulbright 
draft  will  fall  to  produce  delegates  because 
Kennedy  will  repudiate  It  In  most  dramatic 
form,  so  any  other  similar  efTort  In  behalf 
of  anti-Johnson  delegates  will  fall  because 
no  responsible  people  inside  the  Democratic 
party  will  allow  their  names  to  be  connected 
with  a  drive  against  a  Democratic  President, 
and  especially  so  hopeless  a  drive.  Here, 
too.  the  net  result  Is  bound  to  be  few,  if 
any,  delegates  and  a  minimization  of  the 
peace  strength  in  America  to  a  fraction  of 
Its  true  proportions." 

The  positive  alternative  proposal  In  the 
Rauh  document  was  a  drive  to  write  a  peace 
plank  Into  the  Democratic  party  platform. 
There  were  several  attempts  to  reverse  the 
Rauh  approach  at  the  ADA  board,  probably 
the  best  attended  In  its  history.  The  first 
proposal — to  have  ADA  back  the  "dump- 
Johnson"  movement — was  defeated  73  to  12. 


Two  other  moves  were  defeated :  one  to  allow 
chapters  and  Individuals  to  Join  the  dump- 
ers In  the  name  of  ADA;  the  second  to  In- 
struct ADA  to  seek  an  alternative  candidate 
to  LBJ. 

The  board  decision,  however,  has  not  in- 
hibited a  handful  of  individuals  in  ADA 
(though  without  ADA  authority)  from  going 
ahead  with  their  "diunp- Johnson"  effort. 
From  their  view,  they  cannot  lose:  If  LBJ 
Is  beaten  at  the  convention,  they  will  have 
won;  if  LBJ  is  defeated  in  1968.  they  will  also 
have  won.  They  talk  about  1968  but  they 
mean  1972.  They  are  thinking  like  Louis  XV 
standing  on  his  head:  Apr^a  le  deluge,  mot. 

If  one  must  look  for  historical  analogies 
for  1968,  It  is  less  in  the  America  of  the 
1940s  and  1950s  than  In  the  Germany  of  the 
19308.  Then  the  great  danger  was  Hitler.  But 
to  a  sector  of  the  Left— the  Communists — 
the  real  enemy  was  social  democracy.  The 
coalition  that  might  have  halted  Hitler  was 
torn  with  fratricide.  The  Communists 
termed  the  Social  Democrats  "social- 
fascists";  they  turned  the  "main  nre"  against 
those  closest  to  them;  they  welcomed  Hitler 
to  power  with  the  proclamation:  Nach  Hitler, 
Kommen  Wir. 

No  doubt  this  analogy — like  most  his- 
torical parallels — is  faulty.  But  In  terms  of 
long-rajige  historic  Impact,  what  happened 
in  Germany  In  the  "SOs  may  be  closer  to  the 
danger  we  face  In  1966  than  what  happened 
in  America  In  either  1948  or  1952. 


OPEN  HOUSING 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  October  8, 
Mr.  Fred  P.  Graham  wrote  an  article 
concerning  the  Jones  against  Mayer  Co. 
lawsuit  pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  article  concludes  by  stating  that 
should  the  Court  rule  for  the  complain- 
ants, the  effect  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  new  fair  housing  legislation. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  fol- 
low. Legislation  will  still  be  necessary 
even  should  the  Court  declare  for  the 
complainants  in  the  Jones  against  Mayer 
case.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  David 
A  Brody,  of  the  Antidefamation  League, 
dealing  with  this  subject.  His  letter 
makes  very  clear  that  legislation  will  be 
necessary,  and  It  explains  why. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Cottrts  May  Settle  Ofen  Housing 
(By  Pred   P.   Graham) 

Washington. — Events  are  quietly  under 
way  here  that  could  lead  to  the  creation  of 
an  effectual  Federal  fair  housing  law — not 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  but  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

As  the  Court  opened  Its  1967  term  last 
week  with  the  usual  round  of  secret  confer- 
ences on  pending  petitions  for  review,  two 
factors  made   this  result   possible. 

One  was  the  presence  among  the  petitions 
of  an  appeal  which  contends  that  the  United 
States  already  has  a  law  against  racial  dis- 
crimination In  housing — ^an  1866  statue  that 
has  been  enforced  once  in  this  century  as  a 
fair  housing  law  but  has  since  been  almost 
forgotten. 

The  other  was  a  series  of  discussions  that 
were  held  in  the  Justice  Department,  where 
some  top  officials  are  arguing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  enter  the  case  as  a  friend  of 
the  court  and  urge  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
suscitate the  old  law  so  that  the  lower  courts 
can  use  it  to  bar  discrimination  in  housing. 
These  events  date  back  to  the  summer  of 
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1965,  when  Joseph  Lee  Jones  and  his  wife 
Barbara  Jo  picked  ovit  a  pleasant  lot  in  Pad- 
dock Woods,  a  new  subdivision  in  suburban 
St.  Louis,  and  offered  to  pay  the  advertised 
$28,195  price  to  have  a  house  built  on  it. 
But  Mr.  Jones  is  a  Negro  and  his  wife  is 
white,   and  their  offer  was  rejected. 

A     LONG     SHOT 

Congress  at  that  time  had  not  even  begun 
to  consider  the  ill-fated  fair  housing  law 
that   succumbed    to   a   Senate   filibuster    in 

1966.  So  the  Jonses'  lawyer  tried  a  long  shot. 
He  sued  the  developers  on  the  theory  that 
existing  statutes  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments, read  in  the  light  of  the  latest  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  already  add  up  to  an 
enforceable  fair  housing  law. 

At  the  heart  of  the  argument  is  the  civil 
rights  act  of  1866,  passed  to  Implement  the' 
13th  Amendment,  which  outlawed  slavery. 
The  law  said:  "AH  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  right,  in  every 
state  and  territory,  as  is  enjoyed  by  ■*'hite 
citizens  thereof,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease, 
sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty." 

This  law  has  been  recodified  and  blended 
with  subsequent  legislation  down  through 
the  years,  but  It  still  exists  on  the  statute 
books,  currently  in  Section  1982  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  1903  a  Federal  Judge  in  Arkansas  did 
enforce  it  to  block  a  landowner  from  refus- 
ing to  lease  land  to  a  Negro,  but  otherwise 
most  lawyers  have  assumed  that  a  succession 
of  Supreme  Court  interpretations  of  the  re- 
constructions laws  and  amendments  have 
made  It  unenforceable. 

These  decisions  held  that  the  13th  Amend- 
ment, which  can  be  enforced  against  indi- 
viduals, could  be  used  only  to  stop  people 
from  treating  Negroes  as  slaves  Efforts  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  against  the 
freed  slaves  were  held  to  be  enforceable  only 
under  the  authority  of  the  14lh  Amendment 

Since  the  14th  Amendment  forbids  only 
cilscrlmlnation  by  state  action  and  does  not 
touch  bias  by  private  p>er8ons,  la'wyers  as- 
sumed that  the  1866  law  could  not  be  en- 
forced against  Individuals  to  block  racial  dis- 
crimination in  housing 

On  these  grounds  the  Joneses  lost  in 
Federal  District  Court  and  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

PLAVSIBLE  REASONS 

But  now  the  case  is  up  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  the  Joneses  (and  a 
coalition  of  civil  rights  groups  that  have  tak- 
en up  their  cause)  have  offered  the  Justices 
a  number  of  plausible  legal  reasons  for  up- 
holding their  right  to  sue. 

They  claim  that  Negroes'  inability  to  pur- 
chase homes  on  equal  terms  with  whites  is  a 
remaining  "vestige  of  slavery"  that  can  still 
be  attacked  under  the  13th  Amendment. 

Further,  they  contend  that  the  state  was 
Involved  in  the  developers'  discrimination  In 
violation  of  the  14th  Amendment,  because 
It  had  the  legal  power  to  stop  It  but  permit- 
ted it  to  happen. 

Finally,  they  cite  statements  In  opinions 
signed  by  six  of  the  Justices  in  a  1968  civil 
rights  decision  to  the  effect  that  "state  ac- 
tion" is  no  longer  necessary  in  certain  14th 
Amendment  cases. 

Lawyers  can  differ  on  the  relative  sound- 
ness of  these  arguments,  but  most  would 
agree  that  they  are  substantial  enough  to 
support  a  decision  for  the  plaintiffs  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  is  disposed  to 
do  so.  On  far  shakier  grounds  than  these 
the  Court  last  spring  upheld  California's  fair 
housing  law.  despite  an  overwhelming  vote 
by  the  people  In  favor  of  abolishing  It. 

Since  then,  the  Court  has  acquired  its  first 
Negro  Justice.  Thurgood  Marshall.  His  pres- 
ence should  strengthen  sentiment  on  the 
Court  In  favor  of  taking  the  plunge  on  hous- 
ing discrimination,  as  the  Court  did  on  the 
school  segregation  Issue  In  1954. 


Congress  is  frozen  on  fair  housing,  as  It  was 
on  school  desegregation,  yet  political  reaction 
against  a  bold  housing  decision  might  not 
be  too  severe;  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  voted  on  the  side  of  fair  housing 
before  the  filibuster  killed  It  In  1966. 

If  the  Court  should  hand  down  the  sweep- 
ing decision  the  Jones  appeal  asks,  the  effect 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  need  for  new  fair 
housing  legislation;  Federal  courts  could  bar 
racial  discrimination  in  housing— in  any 
form.  Including  private  sales  between  indi- 
viduals— anywhere  it  occurred  in  the  country. 

Antidefamation  Leagtte, 
Washington,  DC,  October  11, 1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  Fred  P.  Graham  points 
out  in  his  timely  and  Informative  column 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  October  8. 
if  the  Supreme  Court  should  agree  to  hear 
the  case  of  Jones  v.  Mayer  Co.  and  later  up- 
hold the  contention  of  the  petitioners  that 
the  1866  Civil  Rights  Act  bars  housing  dis- 
crimination by  private  individuals  even 
where  there  is  no  staAe  involvement,  that  de- 
cision would  mean  that  the  nation  already 
has  a  national  fair  housing  law.  But,  it  would 
not,  as  Mr.  Graham  goes  on  to  state,  eliminate 
the  need  for  new  fair  housing  legislation 

If  the  1866  law  should  be  held  to  bar  hous- 
ing dlBcriminaUon  by  private  persons,  en- 
forcement of  the  right  to  equality  of  hous- 
ing opportunity  would  be  left  to  Individual 
suits  brought  by  the  aggrieved  individual. 
While  the  private  law  suit  has  accounted  for 
many  of  the  Court's  landmark  decisions  In 
the  area  of  racial  discrimination,  most  not- 
ably the  1954  school  desegregation  cases  i  in- 
deed Jones  V.  Mayer  Co.  itself  may  prove  to 
be  such  a  landmark  case  t ,  it  Is  a  retail,  costly, 
time-consuming  and  not  too  effectual  ap- 
proach lor  dealing  with  the  still  f>ervaaive 
and  persistent  problem  of  discrimination. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  if  civil 
rights  statutes  are  to  be  meaningful  and 
more  than  mere  wholesome  declarations  of 
ptoUcy,  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  the  law  must  be  shifted  from  the 
individual  complainant  to  the  specialized  ad- 
ministrative agency  which  must  have  the 
power  to  initiate  proceedings  on  its  own  mo- 
tion without  first  waiting  for  individvial  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  the  pxjwer  to  issue  Ju- 
dicially enforceable  c^ose  and  desist  orders 
after  a  full  administrative  hearing.  Conse- 
quently, as  welcome  as  a  decision  by  the 
Court  would  be  that  the  nation  already  has 
a  federal  fair  housing  law,  additional  legis- 
lation would  still  be  needed.  Vindication  of 
the  statutory  right  must  not  be  left  solely  to 
the  victim  of  the  discrimination  What  would 
still  be  required  Is  effective  administrative 
enforcement  machinery  and  authority  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  suits 
against  recalcitrant  biUlders  and  realtors  who 
may  continue  to  practice  discrimination  in 
violation  of  the  law  as  provided  for  In  S.  1358. 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1967  Introduced  by 
you  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  21  Senators. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  right  of  equal  hous- 
ing opportunity  be  effectively  secured. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Bbody. 


INDIA'S  VIEW  OF  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  dispatch  from  New  Delhi, 
published  in  the  Wtishington  Post  of 
Saturday,  October  21.  It  gives  an  in- 
formed analysis  of  India's  view  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  dispatch,  by  Ber- 
nard D.  Nossiter,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
dilemma  posed  for  India  by  its  desire  for 


peace  but  Its  lingering  suspicion  of  west- 
em  powers  in  Asian  affairs. 

India's  concerns  are,  as  Mr,  Nossiter 
points  oui,  primarily  her  own  concerns. 
She  wants  to  feel  secure,  and  for  that 
reason  wants  American  forces  in  Asia, 
if  not  in  India, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  War  Poses  a  Dilemma  roB 

India 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

New  Delhi,  October  19. — Of  all  the  puzzles 
In  India's  foreign  policy,  there  are  few  as 
perplexing  as  this  government's  ambiguous 
stand  on  Vietnam. 

The  confusion  arises  because  New  Delhi  is 
pulled  In  two  directions  It  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  harbors 
some  lingering  suspicion  of  the  role  played 
there  by  a  Western  power  such  as  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  India  looks  on 
China  as  Its  primary  enemy  and  Is  not  un- 
happy that  the  world's  most  powerful  mili- 
tary force  Is  present  In  the  region  to  check 
Peking. 

Today  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  India's 
clash  with  China  and  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  reminded  her  countrymen: 

"Whatever  else  has  changed  In  the  last  five 
years,  China's  aggressive  posture  has  not 
stopped  Indeed,  China  has  continued  to 
show  open  hostility  to  India  .  .  .  Let  us  be 
on  guard  against  this  continuing  menace." 

crossed    SIGNALS 

The  twin  pulls,  the  wish  for  peace  and  fear 
of  China,  lay  behind  the  crossed  diplomatic 
signals  India  sent  out  earlier  this  month. 
The  Defense  Minister  and  likeliest  candidate 
for  the  Foreign  Ministry  post  that  Mrs, 
Gandhi  now  fills.  Sardar  Swaran  Singh,  told 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  that  he  was  "con- 
fident"' that  Hanoi  would  "respond  favor- 
ably" to  a  halt  In  American  bombing.  The 
next  day.  Mrs  Gandhi  observed  tartly  that 
this  was  Just  one  man's  opinion. 

India  is  In  constant  touch  with  North 
Vietnam.  Both  nations  maintain  consuls 
general  in  each  other's  capitals.  Indian 
diplomats  have  been  pressing  Hanoi  to  give 
some  pledge  that  they  will  make  a  reciprocal 
response  if  the  United  States  halts  Its  bomb- 
ing. New  Delhi  has  not  tried  to  specify  what 
the  response  should  be.  because  the  talks 
have  never  gone  that  far. 

India  has  gotten  no  assurances  in  reply. 
Instead,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  repeated 
that  they  will  make  an  appropriate  response 
to  a  bombing  halt. 

"Whether  this  means  that  Hanoi  would  stop 
sending  troops  south,  sit  down  to  peace  talks 
or  something  else,  the  Indians  do  not  knoijc. 

worth    the    RISK 

Nevertheless,  New  Delhi  believes  that  there 
Is  little  to  lose  and  probably  much  to  gain 
by  stopping  the  bombing  Officials  here  cite 
American  statements  that  bombing  has  not 
materially  affected  Hanoi's  Infiltration  of  the 
South.  They  believe  that  a  cessation  would 
lead  Hanoi  to  peace  talks,  that  North  Viet- 
nam would  then  stand  up  to  strong  Chinese 
pressure  for  continued  fighting.  The  Indians 
acknowledge  that  this  Is  ajn  opinion,  and 
that  bombing  halt  could  disadvantage  the 
United  States.  The  argument  here  Is  that 
this  is  a  risk  worth  taking. 

If  f)eace  was  restored,  New  Delhi  believes 
two  important  consequences  would  follow. 
North  Vietnam  would  be  free  of  Chinese 
pressure  and,  with  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  o'wn  anti-Chinese  tradition, 
■would  drift  away  from  Its  close  ties  to 
Peking. 

Both  the  United  8tat«s  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  free  to  invest  more  beavUy 
in  the  development  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
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Indians  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  a  threat 
primarily  to  unstable  regimes  and  that  a  big 
Investment  program  would  make  the  region 
less  vulnerable. 

There  le  an  even  more  direct  Indian  Inter- 
est In  peace  in  Vietnam.  New  Delhi  sees  it- 
self protected  from  China  by  two  powerful 
forces,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Continued  division  l)€tween  Pelting 
and  M06COW  Lb  an  essential  condition  for 
support  from  the  Soviet  Union,  support  that 
now  takes  the  form  of  both  arms  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  Indians  fear  that  If  the  Vlet- 
namece  war  Is  prolonged,  the  great  split  In 
the  Communist  world  could  be  healed  and 
China  would  have  a  more  open  road  Into  the 
subcontinent. 

India's  stake  In  Vietnamese  peace  does  not 
mean  that  New  Delhi  wants  American  forces 
to  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia.  Indians 
slmultaneoxisly  believe  that  stable  regimes 
can  withstand  the  Chinese  and  that  It  Is  a 
good  thing  to  have  American  troops  nearby. 

TROOPS   TO    STAY 

New  Delhi  hopes  that  American  forces  will 
remain  In  Laos  and  Thailand.  India  would 
like  to  see  Cambodia  and  Burma  someday 
welcome  American  airmen  and  soldiers.  Even 
In  a  peaceful  Vietnam.  Indians  say  there  Is 
no  conflict  between  their  Interests  and  a 
continued  American  military  presence.  In 
other  words.  India  likes  the  idea  of  having 
US.  troops  on  all  sides,  but  not  in  India 
Itself. 

New  Delhi's  fear  of  China  Is  leading  to  a 
renewed  effort  for  a  settlement  with  Paki- 
stan. India  would  like  to  convince  Its  neigh- 
bor that  China  is  their  big  mutual  worry. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  about  to  restore 
telephone  and  telegraph  links  broken  after 
their  1965  war.  Negotiators  will  next  work  at 
reviving  air  travel  between  the  two. 

Sometime  next  year,  India  plans  to  pro- 
pose talks  that  would  reopen  trade,  which 
has  also  been  cut  off  since  the  war. 

However,  It  is  questionable  whether  Paki- 
stan will  go  along  with  this.  From  Pakistan's 
standpoint,  the  burning  Issue  Is  not  China, 
but  India's  possession  of  Kashmir.  And  de- 
spite India's  fear  of  China  and  talk  of  a 
settlement  with  Pakistan.  New  Delhi  regards 
Kashmir's  adherence  to  the  Indian  Union  as 
an  Irrevocable  fact. 


GOVERNMENT  ACTION  KNOCKS 
DOWN  PRICE  OF  HIDES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
entitled  "Cattle-Hide  Prices  Reach  2- 
Yea*-  Low  as  U.S.  Demand  Shrinks  and 
Exports  Drop."  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal, 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  article 
reads : 

A  shortage  of  cattle  hides  that  prompted 
the  Government  to  curb  exports  19  months 
ago  Is  turning  into  a  glut;  prices  have  fallen 
since  late  summer  and  currently  are  at  a 
two-year  low. 

Low  hide  prices  mean,  of  course,  either 
lower  prices  for  live  animals,  or  higher 
prices  for  meat,  or  both. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  from  the  buyers  of 
cattle  hides  In  this  coimtry.  the  Federal 
Government  hastily  Imposed  quotas  on 
the  exports  of  hides,  on  the  theory  that 
the  country  faced  an  impending  shortage. 

That  action  was  most  111  advised.  No 
shortage  was  impending.  Within  a  few 
months  it  became  apparent  that  the 
country  had  a  surplus,  not  a  shortage  of 
hides.  The  principal  effect  of  that  action 
was  to  f  rghten  our  foreign  ctistomers  into 
looking  for  alternative  sources  of  hides. 
In  other  words.  It  was  destructive   of 


our  long-range  position  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  harmful  to  the  price  of  hides, 
and  to  the  price  of  cattle.  It  was  a 
class  action;  it  favored  one  economic 
group — the  makers  of  leather  and  of 
shoes  and  other  leather  products,  at  the 
expense  of  another  group,  the  livestock 
Industry. 

In  response  to  heated  protests  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  others,  that 
restriction  on  exports  was  lifted  a  few 
months  later,  but  not  until  much  dam- 
age— pemament  damage — has  been  done. 
Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  treated  to  some 
stern  lectures  on  the  importance  of  the 
export  trade  by  four  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  who  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  de- 
nounce various  proposals  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  imports  of  several  key  commodi- 
ties into  this  country.  The  committee  was 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  it  must 
not  meddle  with  our  foreign  trade  policy, 
and  that  the  President's  ofQcial  family 
was  best  qualified  to  handle  such  mat- 
ters, and  also  that  they  were  engaged  in 
protecting  and  promoting  our  export 
trade  at  every  opportunity.  One  of  those 
who  appeared  was  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Alexander  Trowbridge. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  not  as  sedulous  in 
promoting  our  export  volume  of  hides 
early  last  year.  It  was  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  imposed  the  restric- 
tions on  hide  exports  in  March  of  1966. 
Presumably  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture concurred,  or  at  least  made  no  ob- 
jection. Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a  tragic 
mistake  was  made  from  which  the  live- 
stock industry  of  this  country  will  suffer, 
but  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  repair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoMMODrriEs;  CATTLz-Hn)K  Prices  Reach  2- 
Year  Low  AS  U.S.  Demand  SHRiNits  and 
Exports  Drop 

(By  Laird  B.  Anderson) 
Chicago. — A  shortage  of  cattle  hides  that 
prompted  the  Government  to  curb  exports  19 
months  ago  Is  turning  Into  a  glut;  prices 
have  fallen  since  late  summer  and  currently 
are  at  a  two-year  low. 

The  price  decline  means  lower  raw- 
material  costs  for  shoes,  gloves  and  a  host 
of  other  leather  products.  But  It  also  means 
higher  costs  for  beef  processors  who  count  on 
hide  sales  to  offset  part  of  what  they  pay  for 
live  steers. 

"I  can't  see  where  the  market  is  going  to 
show  any  Improvement,"  says  one  hide 
broker  gloomily  as  he  surveys  the  outlook 
for  the  troubled  commodity. 

Hide  prices  have  been  swinging  sharply  In 
recent  years,  in  large  part  because  of  a  head- 
on  clash  between  new  patterns  of  leather 
consumption  and  Government  efforts  to  en- 
sure enough  hides  for  domestic  needs. 

The  upside  part  of  that  price  swing  started 
almost  two  years  ago.  At  the  time,  greater 
affluence  overseas  was  spurring  foreign  de- 
mand for  leather  shoes.  But.  at  the  same 
time.  Argentina,  a  major  world  supplier  of 
hides,  was  being  forced  by  drought  and  other 
factors  to  reduce  its  offerings  to  the  world 
market  to  6.8  million  In  1965  from  12.1  mil- 
lion hides  in  1962. 

On  the  Chicago  market,  the  quote  for  light 
native  cow  hides,  a  hlgh-qualtty  grade  used 
to    make    the    upper    part   of   shoes,    nearly 


doubled  in  little  more  than  a  year,  to  .i  six- 
year  high  of  26  cents  a  pound  in  February 
1966  from  13.5  cents  a  pound  In  January 
1965. 

GOVERNMENT  STEPS  IN 

Then  the  Government  stepped  in.  Com- 
merce Department  planners,  concerned  that 
U.S.  hide  merchants  were  exporting  too  many 
hides  needed  for  the  U.S.  and  other  leather 
industries,  decreed  in  March  1966  that  ex- 
ports had  to  be  cut  16%  from  the  1965  level. 
Such  exports  in  1965  had  climbed  to  13.3 
million  hides  from  11.5  million  the  year  be- 
fore. The  Commerce  Department  was  pre- 
dicting then  that  exports  would  continue  to 
rise  to  over  14  million  in  1966.  By  the 
agency's  reckoning,  this  would  leave  U.S. 
users  In  1966  with  21.1  million  hides,  or  2.7 
million  less  than  they  needed. 

As  might  be  expected,  domestic  prices  fell 
on  the  quota  plan.  By  May  1966.  when  the 
Government  had  eased  somewhat  its  export 
restrictions,  the  Chicago  price  for  hides  had 
declined  from  the  previous  February's  26- 
cent  level  to  23  cents  a  p>ound,  and  the  price 
continued  to  slump  to  a  1966  low  of  15.5 
cents  a  pound  in  October. 

By  then,  however,  Commerce  Department 
strategists  had  decided  it  was  time  to  with- 
draw the  export  restrictions.  Again,  the 
Chicago  hide  market  reflected  the  change. 
Prices  turned  up  sharply  from  October's  15.5- 
cent  low  to  19.5  cents  at  the  end  of  1966. 
and  continued  to  rise  through  February  of 
this  year  to  21.5  cents  a  pound. 

By  about  that  time,  however,  according  to 
Industry  officials,  a  backlash  against  the 
Government's  export  quotas  was  beginning 
to  hit  the  domestic  Industry.  The  quotas  ac- 
tually had  failed  to  hold  exports  below  the 
level  that  Commerce  Department  statisti- 
cians had  predicted  before  the  controls  were 
Imposed.  Even  with  the  restrictions,  US 
hide  exports  climbed  to  14  1  million  hides 
last  year  from   13  3  million  in   1965. 

COURTING    DISENCHANTED    CUSTOMERS 

But  John  K  Mlnnoch.  president  of  the 
National  Hide  Association  here,  says  the 
quotas  were  eminently  successful  in  con- 
vincing foreign  buyers  that  they  had  better 
look  outside  the  US  for  their  hide  supplies 
Argentina,  where  production  was  Just  start- 
ing to  recover,  began  aggressively  courting 
disenchanted  customers  and  started  Uftine 
sales  sharply  by  the  close  of  last  year.  Argen- 
tina's sales  climbed  to  8.1  million  hides  in 
1966  from  1965's  depressed  level  of  6.8  mil- 
lion. 

That  switch  away  from  the  U.S.  Is  intensi- 
fying this  year.  US.  exports,  unencumbered 
by  any  Commerce  Department  restrictions 
declined  11<^<  in  the  ttrst  eight  months  oi 
this  year,  to  8  million  hides  from  more  than 
9  million  a  year  before.  Argentina's  exports, 
by  contrast,  rose  4.5%  to  more  than  56 
million  from  5.4  million  in  January-August 
1966. 

Synthetic  materials  also  are  being  used  in- 
creasingly by  foreign  shoemakers  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  leather  they  had  been  buying 
in  the  U.S. 

And,  to  the  woe  of  both  U.S.  hide  mer- 
chants and  US  leather  product  manufac- 
turers, more  of  these  foreign-made  producU; 
(With  their  foreign-origin  leather)  are  being 
imported  Into  the  U.S.,  thereby  reducing  the 
demand  for  domestic  hides. 

HIGHER    IMPORT    BARRIERS    URGED 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  shoe 
Imports  Into  the  US  soared  almost  30^ 
from  the  1966  level,  to  88  6  million  pairs 
valued  at  $1414  million.  According  to  the 
Tanners'  Council  of  America,  leather  hand- 
bag Imports  Jumped  38"^o.  glove  Imports 
climbed  40 "'r^  and  Imports  of  such  smaller 
products  as  wallets  were  up  38  ""r-. 

Understandably.  U.S.  production  declined 
as  imports  swelled.  Output  of  leather  shoe.'; 
and  boots  by  domestic  makers  dropped  9.1^'' 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  from 
the    1966   pace,   to   341.3   million   pairs    The 
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decline,  says  Irving  R.  Glass,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Tanners'  Council,  is  as  "se- 
rious as  anything  I've  seen." 

Some  shoe  manufacturers  are  predict- 
ing that  domestic  output  may  bounce  back 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Others,  however, 
aren't  so  sure,  and  both  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers are  pressing  Congress  to  erect  higher 
import  barriers  against  foreign-made  leather 
goods. 

What's  more,  to  the  further  chagrin  of  the 
U.S.  hide  Industry,  .synthetic  materials  are 
being  used  increasingly  in  the  number  of 
shoes  being  produced  In  the  U.S.  Du  Pont 
Co.  said  shoemakers  last  year  bought  enough 
Corfam,  Its  leather  substitute,  to  make  12 
million  pairs  of  shoes.  That  would  account 
for  only  2'",  of  U.S.  shoe  production,  but  It 
was  almost  2 '■a  times  the  amount  of  Corfam 
sold  in  1965.  Still  further  gains  are  being 
posted  this  year,  Du  Pont  says.  Industry 
sources  say  that  a  Japanese  substitute.  Clalr- 
ino,  also  Is  boosting  sales. 

For  Mr.  Mlnnoch  of  the  Hide  Association, 
the  double  onslaught  of  declining  ex- 
port and  shrinking  domestic  demand  has 
prompted  dire  forecasts  that  the  industry 
may  end  up  the  year  stuck  with  500,000  to 
one  million  spoUable  hides. 

On  the  Chicago  hide  market,  the  declines 
have  triggered  a  predictable  price  slide.  The 
key  grade  of  light  native  cow  hides  currently 
13  quoted  at  14.5  cents  a  pound,  up  slightly 
irom  the  13.5-cent  quote  In  effect  during  late 
.August  and  early  September,  but  still  off 
substantially  from  the  24.5-cent  level  of 
•eight  months  ago. 

For  shoe  manufacturers,  who  figure  that 
Hides  account  for  20';  to  25'/  of  the  cost  of 
making   a    better   grade   of  men's   shoe   and 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ho  AS  THE  "Man  of  the  Year" 

About  this  time  each  year  the  well  known 
news  magazine  begins  to  sort  out  possible 
choices  for  its  Man  of  the  Year.  I  doubt  If 
I  win  get  around  to  mailing  It  but  my  nom- 
inaUon  is  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  formidable  wlsp 
Is  one  of  the  bloodiest  despots  of  a  bloody 
century,  as  immoral  as  he  is  Incompetent  at 
government — yet,  in  the  guise  of  wise  little 
Uncle  Ho,  he  is  winning  the  Vietnam  propa- 
ganda war. 

Ho's  transcendent  talent  has  been  In  or- 
gamzed  destruction.  But  after  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
In  1954  he  had  to  run  a  nation  Instead  of 
merely  destroy  It,  and  the  results  were  al- 
most all  disastrous. 

First  of  all  nearly  900,000  of  his  people 
abandoned  homes  and  Jobs  and  farms  and 
fled  to  South  Vietnam.  If  the  Eco::omlst  of 
London  Is  right,  250,000  more  were  ready  to 
flee  when  the  borders  were  shut. 

Then  to  break  opposition  he  presided  over 
a  bloodbath  of  vast  proportions  for  a  small 
country.  The  late  Dr.  Bernard  Fall  esti- 
matea  close  to  50.000  were  murdered.  That, 
however,  could  be  a  minim  torn  based  on  a  few 
cases  in  which  trustworthy  eyewitnesses 
were  present.  One  such  case  occurred  when 
peasants  stormed  a  Jeep  containing  the  Ca- 
nadian member  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  South  Vietnam.  He  sent  a  division  of 
troops  to  that  region  and  6.000  were  "de- 
ported" or  executed. 

After  two  years.  Ho's  General  Glap  said 
in  a  famous  speech.  "We  made  too  many 
deviations   and    executed    too   many   honest 


30',;  of  the  manufacturing  cost  of  a  woman's     people.   We   attacked    on   too   large   a   front 


shoe,  the  lower  hide  price  means  lower  out- 
lays for  materials.  But  some  big  shoe  manu- 
'acturers,  even  so,  recently  pwsted  price  In- 
creases of  3';  to  4'r,  saying  spirallng  wage 
c'»ts  and  technical  Improvements  have  more 
than  offset  the  lower  hide  prices. 

In  the  packing  Industry,  by  contrast,  lower 
hide  prices  mean  higher  net  costs.  At  cur- 
rent prices,  packing  houses  can  sell  the  hide 
from  an  average  1,200-pound  steer  for  only 
about  $10.  down  from  nearly  $14  this  past 
February.  That  $4  difference  is  reflected  In 
higher  meat  prices 


HO  CHI  MINH,    "MAN  OF  THE  YEAR" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
Howard  K.  Smith,  in  the  Sunday  Star, 
counters  the  propaganda  widespread 
e\en  in  this  countrj'.  which  pictures  Ho 
Chi  Minh  as  a  "wise  little  Uncle  Ho." 

It  is  not  so,  says  Smith,  piling  up  the 
record  of  a  despot,  including  the  num- 
bei's  of  dead  left  behind  as  Ho  consoli- 
dated ills  power  in  North  Vietnam,  then 
moved  to  extend  it  to  the  south.  It  is 
a  fraud.  But  it  is  a  fraud  being  fed  these 
days  by  a  handful  of  writer.s  peiniitted 
to  take  conducted  tours  of  No:th  Viet- 
nam. They  come  back  and  joke  about 
Ho's  claims  that  there  are  no  North  Vict- 


and.    seeing    enemies    everywhere,    resorted 
to  terror  which  became  too  widespread  . 
torture  came  to  be  regarded  as  normal  prac- 
tice." 

After  that  Ho  stopped  executing  "too 
many"  honest  people  and  resorting  to  ter- 
ror that  was  "too  widespread,"  and  merely 
applied  enough.  He  won  his  1960  election 
with  a  99.91%  vote,  somewhnt  aided  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  opponent. 

Ho  not  only  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  great  national  popular  hero  who  fearlessly 
faced  public  opinion,  but  also  of  being  a 
great  social  reformer,  friend  to  the  peasant. 
That  was  due  to  his  great  land  reform  in 
which  land  was  taken  from  the  rich  and 
given  the  poor — though  Russian  statistics 
show  the  rich  were  comparatively  richer  af- 
terwards. Anyhow,  there  was  enough  aban- 
doned refugee  land  left  so  that  yields  of  rice 
per  hectar  rose  a  little  imtll  1960;  since  then 
low  morale  and  bad  management  have  sent 
them  ever  downward. 

A  British  expert  argues  that  the  reason 
Ho  decided  to  go  south  and  resume  the  more 
familiar  arts  of  destruction  was  that  con- 
struction was  not  doing  well  In  the  north. 
In  the  south,  his  minions  assassinated  30,000 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  In  a  decade,  not 
counting  those  killed  In  combat  action. 

Ho's  military  success  is  not  mysterious. 
Destruction  is  simply  vastly  easier  than  con- 
struction. It  takes  six  years  of  college  educa- 
tion and  about  a  year  more  of  work  to  build 
a  bridge   It  takes  a  half-hour  of  explanation 


namese  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a 

bald  faced  lie.  but  tliey  joke.  Then  they     ?"**  *^"  minutes  of  work  to  set  the  fuses  to 

turn  the  President  of  the  United  States 


on  a  stake  labeled  "credibiUty  gap"  be- 
cause he  withholds  a  bit  of  information 
for  state  reasons. 

Perhaps  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  indeed  wise. 
But  he  is  certainly  playing  some  people 
for  fools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Smith's  column  nominating  Ho  Chi  Minh 
as  "Man  of  the  Year"  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  fiction  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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blow  It  up. 

Ho's  trltmiph  Is  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing an  Image  of  being  conciliatory — or  even 
peace-loving,  a  nationalist  George  Washing- 
ton, and  a  constructive  social  reformer.  All 
that  is  pure  fraud 

He  succeeds  due  to  the  perverseness  of  hu- 
man nature.  One  and  all  may  go  freely  to 
South  Vietnam,  see  what  they  wish  and  wTlte 
without  censorship.  A  useful  few  are  ad- 
mitted to  North  Vietnam  on  strictly  super- 
vised tours.  From  the  free  writers  In  south 
Vietnam  come  venomous  and  unfair  articles 
like  Mary  McCarthy's  admittedly  loaded  ob- 


servations. From   the   restricted  few   In  the 
north  comes  a  dutiful  parroting  of  Ho's  line. 

Thus  Harry  Ashmore,  back  from  Ho's  pres- 
ence, added  his  weight  to  the  view  that  the 
U.S.  frustrates  Ho's  conciliatory  peaceful- 
ness.  Yet  the  U.S.  is  on  record  almost  weekly 
for  peace  talks  while  Ho  has  not  once  aban- 
doned the  line  expressed  In  his  newspaper 
Hoc  Tap:  "The  liberation  of  South  Vietnam 
can  be  settled  only  by  force  ...  it  cannot  be 
settled  by  treaties  and  agreements."  Mr.  Ash- 
more  cares  notiiing  for  this. 

Last  weekend  we  watched  on  television 
Messrs.  Harrison  Salisbury  and  David  Schoen- 
brun — two  of  the  handful  let  into  the 
north — confirming  one  another's  Information 
that  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  south  are  fiercely 
Independent  of  Ho  Chi  Mlah — though  how 
they  got  an  objective  reading  on  that  in  a 
bhnkered  visit  to  the  north  was  not  ex- 
plained. In  any  case  it  is  not  right.  The  two 
were  almost  Jocular  about  Ho's  insistence 
that  there  are  no  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
the  south.  It  seems  that  If  the  President  of 
tlie  U.S.  withholds  information  for  reasons  of 
Etate  it  Is  a  credibility  gap;  but  when  Ho  tells 
a  bald  He  it  is  real  cute. 

Come  to  think  of  it.  Man  of  the  Year  is 
not  enough  for  Ho.  He  should  also  get  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  fiction.  The  remarkable  thing 
Is,  he  doesn't  even  have  to  write  his  fictions 
nlaiself. 


DUAL    DRUG    PRICES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Monopoly  Subcommittee  hearings 
looking  into  high  prescription  drug 
prices  has  run  Into  some  interesting  rev- 
elations in  the  past  several  weelts. 

Among  them  is  a  document  sent  to  the 
committee  by  Mr.  George  Squibb,  imtil 
recently  a  vice  president  of  the  drug 
company  bearing  his  grandfathers 
name.  The  theme  of  his  statement  is 
that  arug  prices  are  the  Achilles  heel  of 
the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

He  supported  the  statement  with  the 
fact  that  the  drug  companies  spend  only 
6.4  percent  of  their  total  sales  dollar 
for  research— research  which  FDA  Com- 
missioner Goddard  suggests  is  highly  in- 
eflacient  and  unproductive — and  that  the 
firms  cannot  blame  their  high  prices  on 
this  research  cost. 

Recently  the  president  of  E.  R.  Squibb 
&  Sons  testified  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Richard  Furlaud  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  pricing  structures  the  drug 
companies  have  set  up. 

The  New  York  Times  on  October  17, 
1967,  editorialized  that  Mr.  Purlaud's  de- 
fense based  on  research  and  on  advertis- 
ing costs  was  "unpersuasive." 

The  editorial  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  drug  manufacturers  still  have  not 
presented  a  "convincing  justification"  for 
the  'present  enormous  discrepancies  in 
the  prices  of  branded  and  generic  medi- 
cine." 

Five  ding  companies  have  now  ap- 
peared to  testify  before  the  committee. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  will  appear  on  November  16, 
November  29,  and  on  another  date  in 
December. 

I  am  informed  that  15  or  16  PMA  wit- 
nesses will  spend  about  16  hours  before 
the  committee  in  order  to  justify  the 
prescription  price  system  the  drug  com- 
panies use. 

I  think  that  should  be  ample  time  to 
prove  their  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
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York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dual  Drug  Prices 

The  president  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  has 
given  an  uiipersuasive  defense  of  the  curious 
two-price  syBtetn  for  drugs  In  this  country. 
A  much  better  argument  will  have  to  be 
made  to  explain  why  Congress  should  not 
outlaw  the  present  anomalov;s  practice  under 
which  the  same  medicine  may  be  very  expen- 
sive or  very  cheap.  dep>endlng  upon  whether 
a  doctor  has  prescribed  It  by  Its  brand  name 
or  Its  generic  name. 

Taken  at  face  value,  the  strongest  point 
made  by  Squlbb's  president.  Richard  Fur- 
laud.  Is  the  need  X-o  cover  costs  of  research 
aimed  at  finding  new  drugs.  Unfortunately 
for  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  the  force 
of  that  argument  has  been  weakened  by  the 
recent  testimony  of  Food  and  Drug  Commis- 
sioner James  L.  Goddard  He  reported  that 
much  of  the  drug  Arms'  research  Is  "poorly 
executed  "  and  "has  not  resulted  In  the  Intro- 
duction into  medical  practice  of  genuinely 
new  therapeutic  agents."  The  relative  frult- 
lessness  of  this  research  l.s.  as  Dr.  Goddard 
noted,  a  kind  of  "expeiislve  Inefficiency" 
whose  Involuntary  subsidization  by  con- 
suniers  is  hardly  justifiable. 

Particularly  unpersua^-ive  is  Mr.  Furlaud's 
effort  to  defend  the  huge  advertising  and 
promotional  spending  of  the  drug  Industry, 
costs  that  are  then  vised  to  Justify  th«  exor- 
bitant prices  charged  for  many  branded  phar- 
maceuticals. Every  practicing  doctor  In  the 
nation  is  deluged  with  such  advertising  ma- 
terial, much  of  which  employs  themes  more 
appropriate  to  cigarette  or  automobile  ad- 
vertising than  to  the  sale  of  products  con- 
cerned with  human  health. 

Doubtless,  as  the  drug  companies  contend, 
some  fraction  of  this  promotional  expense 
does  contribute  to  the  education  of  prac- 
ticing physicians,  but  this  is  surely  a  far 
from  ideal — or  economical — solution  to  the 
problem  of  postpraduate  training  for  clini- 
cians. A  drug  company  advertisement  or 
salesman  must  aim  primarily  to  sell  that 
enterprise's  products — a  goal  quite  different 
from  that  of  medical  educators  engaged  In 
bringing  up  to  date  the  knowledge  of  their 
\i    colleagues  who  actually  treat  patients. 

Passage  of  a  law  requiring  all  drugs  to  be 
prescribed  and  sold  by  generic  names  would 
be  an  extremely  radical  step,  one  that  Con- 
gress should  not  take  lightly  or  hastily.  But 
the  demand  for  it  will  increasingly  be  heard 
U  the  present  enormous  discrepancies  In  the 
prices  of  branded  and  generic  medicines  are 
not  narrowed  substantially,  and  If  the  drug 
companies  do  not  give  a  more  convincing 
justification  for  the  differences  that  remain. 


ECONOMY   AND   HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCnON 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  is  again  con- 
sidering freezing  funds  for  the  Federal 
highway  system.  While  all  savings  are 
laudatory  during  periods  of  fiscal  crisis, 
cutbacks  in  the  highway  construction 
program  would  be  a  dishonest,  foolish 
and  even  dangerous  form  of  economy. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Arizona  Re- 
public placed  the  issue  in  proper  per- 
spective. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

'Whkm  To  Cm  Sptnding? 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  often  of  the 
dilemma  every  Chief  Elxecutlve  faces  in  try- 
ing to  keep  everyone  happy,  or  at  least  In 


trying  to  keep  anyone  from  being  too 
unhappy. 

That  dilemma  Is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  In  the  arm-wrestling  taking  place  be- 
tween IjBJ  and  Congress  over  how  much  of 
the  budget  should  be  cut,  and  where.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  20-5,  said  that  It  would  not  even 
consider  the  President's  10  per  cent  tax  sur- 
charge unless  the  administration  proposes 
substantial  cuts  In  government  spending. 

But  the  administration  is  reluctant  to  do 
so.  what  with  next  year  being  an  election 
year.  That  Is  why  President  Johnson  recently 
summoned  reporters  to  his  ofHce  to  Insist 
that  he  could  not  recommend  major  budget 
cuts  because  his  original  budget  was  already 
tight,  and  the  job  of  cutting  appropriations 
traditionally  belongs  to  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  is  casting 
around  for  areas  In  which  to  cut  federal 
spending.  Probably  because  he  knew  of  the 
furor  his  suggestion  would  arouse,  LBJ  said 
the  search  for  frugality  might  cause  him  to 
freeze  federal  spending  for  highways. 

The  lobbyists  who  stand  to  gain  the  most 
from  highway  construction  naturally  joined 
the  nation's  governors  In  condemning  the 
proposed  freeze  on  the  $4.8  billion  in  federal 
aid  highway  funds  already  apportioned  to 
the  states  for  fiscal  1969.  But  we  also  think 
that  would  be  a  foolish  place  to  try  to 
economize. 

The  fact  Is  that — except  for  certain  for- 
est highways  and  public  land  highways — 
construction  of  federal-aid  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  roads  has  been  financed 
since  1956  from  the  Highway  Trust  F\ind, 
which  by  law  operates  on  a  pay-as-you-bulld 
basis.  Revenues  derive  from  various  highway 
user  taxes — on  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel,  on 
new  trucks  and  buses,  on  rubber,  lubricat- 
ing oil.  etc. — paid  Into  the  Fund. 

Thus,  highway  funds  are  not  in  the  cate- 
gory of  pork-barrel  appropriations,  voted  by 
Congress  and  authorized  by  the  President 
In  order  to  repay  political  debts.  They  are 
funds  paid  for  by  motorists  who  derive  bene- 
fit from  our  public  highways. 

Even  If  they  weren't.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  cut  back  on  highway  construction.  For 
whereas  last  year  approximately  53.000  peo- 
ple were  killed  and  4  million  Injured  on  the 
nation's  highways  (approximately  600  killed 
and  23.000  Injured  In  Arizona),  at  an  esti- 
mated economic  loss  of  $10  billion  ($115  mil- 
lion in  Arizona).  100.000 — ^repeat.  100,000 — 
motorists  will  die  on  American  highways 
by  about  1980  even  If  we  maintain  the  pres- 
ent construction  rate. 

In  order  to  reduce  that  death  rate,  we  will 
have  to  spend  even  more  money.  So  It 
should  be  obvious  to  everyone — and  cer- 
tainly to  the  President — that  we  cannot,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  cut  back  on  present 
highway  construction  and  thereby  Invite  an 
even  greater  carnage  as  a  result  of  outmoded 
and  unsafe  roads  built  for  autos  of  another 
era. 

We  approve  of  the  effort  to  keep  federal 
spending  within  strict  bounds.  But  we  be- 
lieve the  President  should  look  elsewhere  In 
his  search  for  frugality. 


"A  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL  A-WINDING" 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  distinguished  editor  in  chief  of 
Forbes  magazine,  Mr.  Malcolm  S.  Forbes, 
in  his  column  called  "Fact  and  Com- 
ment," stated  that  not  very  many  "think- 
ing" people  can  "fault  the  President"  for 
his  "consistent,  determined  support  of 
some  imaginative  efforts  toward  the  con- 
servation of  parks,  our  wilderness  areas, 
and  of  some  remaining  unspoiled,  un- 
believably attractive  American  scenery." 

Mr.  Forbes  has  particular  reference  to 
the  national  trails  system  supported  by 


the  administration  and  which  I  pushed 
hard  for  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Again  we  are  at  the  crossroads  of  a 
decision.  Action  by  the  Congress  can  save 
"a  wondrous  thing  .  .  .  for  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  muscle.  '  as  Mr.  Forbes  puts  it 
so  well. 

Out  of  2.3  billion  acres  available  in  our 
country,  only  220.000  would  be  kept  for 
nature  lovers,  hikers,  and  strollers,  and 
at  a  fantastically  low  cost. 

Mr.  Forbes  again  says  it: 

We  can't  afford  that?  We  cannot  not  af- 
ford It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Let's  Keep  "A  Long.  Long  Trail  A-Winding  ' 

The  Johnson  Administration  may  have 
messed  up  a  lot  of  major  programs  accord- 
ing to  which  party  you  support  or  which 
measure  gored  whose  ox.  but  I  don't  think 
that  too  many  thinking  Americans  will  fault 
the  President  and  the  First  Lady  for  their 
consistent,  determined  support  of  some  imag- 
inative efforts  toward  the  conservation  of 
parks,  our  wilderness  areas  and  of  some  re- 
maining unspoiled,  unbelievably  attractive 
American  scenery 

To  be  against  "beautifying"  of  course  would 
be  like  opposing  motherhood,  so  Administra- 
tion measures  of  this  nature  have  seldom 
been  attacked  frontally  Ridicule  is  the 
weapon.  Make  the  measure  seem  funny  bo 
it  gets  the  teeth  laughed  out  of  It. 

This  has  happened  In  a  big  way  to  the 
federal  program  aimed  at  curbing  the  Bill- 
board Blight,  as  well  as  to  the  effort  to  curb 
the  crawling  sprawl  of  dead  cars,  empty  Ice- 
boxes, cooked-out  stoves  and  sprung  bed- 
springs. 

Another  really  good  Administration  pro- 
posal may  bite  the  dust  as  a  result  of  In- 
vidious attack  by  leer  and  sneer. 

President  Johnson,  with  the  support  o: 
both  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  hais  proposed  a  National 
Trails  system,  with  four  trails  to  start  It:  the 
2.000-mile  Appalachian  Trail  from  Maine  lo 
Georgia:  the  825-mlle  Potomac  Heritage  Trail 
through  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 
the  Pacific  Crest  Trail.  2,300  miles  down  the 
West  Coast  from  Cansula  to  Mexico;  and  the 
Continental  Divide  Trail,  3.100  miles  from 
Southern  Canada  to  southern  New  Mexico. 

I  don't  know  if  you  have  ever  taken  a  walk 
in  the  country,  or  If  In  your  younger  years 
you  ever  Joined  contemporary  neighboring 
adventurers  on  hikes.  If  you  did.  you  know 
what  a  wondrous  thing  it  Is  for  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  muscle. 

If  you  never  did.  you  should  have  and 
would  be  the  better  for  it. 

One  thing  sure:  In  this  great  land  that 
sheds  its  light  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  some 
trails  to  walk  over  it  should  be  kept  by  and 
for  those  of  us  now  here,  and  preserved  for 
those  to  come. 

The  bill  that  would  ensure  this  simple. 
un:;ostly  good  is  being  attacked  on  some  of 
the  most  groundless  grounds.  One  "spokes- 
man" told  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
that  the  trails  would  have  a  "sweeping  and 
serious  impact"  on  the  country's  livestock  in- 
dustry and  future  food  supply  and  that  "they 
would  be  20.000  miles  of  interference  with  or 
obliteration  of  food  and  fiber  production  on 
at  least  50,000  acres  of  land." 

"Grandiose  and  fey"  thunders  the  Ameri- 
can Cattlemen's  Association. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Congressmen 
would  take  such  guff  seriously.  Out  of  the 
2.3  billion  acres  that  constitute  our  conti- 
nental limits.  220.000  would  be  kept  trally. 
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Some  big  deal. 

We  can't  afford  that? 

We  cannot  not  afford  It. 

Look  at  the  muddles  we  manage  to  make 
despite  the  places  still  left  to  walk  about  in 
the  green  of  the  country.  Imagine  the  mess 
we'll  make  when  there  is  no  place  left  to 
refresh,  refurbish  the  mind. 

Congressmen  take  seriously  the  testimony 
of  proponents  and  opponents  who  make  It  a 
business  to  be  heard  on  measures  that  may 
concern  them. 

They  will  take  even  more  seriously  the 
spontaneous  letters  of  people  who  have  no 
angle  but  their  love  of  our  land. 

If  that  Includes  you,  write  the  men  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

If  enough  do,  the  trallmakers  will  be 
heard. 

And  heeded. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  ON 
OUR  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  days  as  a  college  student  many  years 
ago,  I  have  regarded  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  as  one  of  the  greatest  news- 
papers in  the  world.  It  is  certainly  among 
the  top  three  or  four  metropolitan  daUies 
in  our  Nation.  On  numerous  occasions,  I 
have  been  inspired  by  the  brilliance  of  its 
editorial  columns. 

No  other  newspaper  has  been  more 
farsighted  and  correct  in  its  analysis  of 
our  tragic  and  growing  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Tlie  melancholy  stalemate  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  was  fore- 
cast by  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  long  ago. 

In  an  editorial  dated  October  15.  1967, 
entitled,  "Let's  Not  Be  Children,"  the 
editors  of  the  Post-Dispatch  have  pre- 
sented one  of  their  finest  editorials  out- 
liniiig  the  fallacies  in  administration 
assumptions  about  Asia  and  especially 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  read 
;t  with  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Not  Bk  Children 
The  alienation  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion from  the  American  people,  who  have 
undergone  a  tidal  change  of  opinion  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  was  never  more  sharply  ex- 
pressed than  in  Secretary  Rusk's  vehement 
press  conference  last  week.  With  the  despera- 
tion of  a  man  clinging  to  a  sinking  dogma. 
Mr.  Rusk  set  forth  his  familiar  and  Increas- 
ingly unconvincing  rationale  for  the  war.  and 
contemptuously  flung  out  at  all  who  dis- 
agree with  him  by  crying,  'Let's  not  be  chil- 
dren!" 

The  American  majority  which  has  now  be- 
yond doubt  swung  against  the  Rusk  doctrine 
will  not.  we  suspect,  take  kindly  to  being  dis- 
missed with  a  schoolmasterlsh  charge  of  in- 
fantilism. If  it  Is  childish  to  question  Mr. 
Rusk's  obsession  with  a  Chinese  menace 
which  only  he  perceives,  and  to  doubt  that 
America's  vital  security  Interests  demand  our 
fighting  an  Asian  war  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  will  not  fight,  then  a  great 
and  growing  number  of  Americans  are  con- 
signed to  something  less  than  the  mature 
Wisdom  which  Mr.  Rusk  claims  for  himself. 

Dissenters  from  his  policy.  Mr.  Rusk  said. 
put  the  nation  In  "mortal  danger"  and  risk  a 
"catastrophe  for  mankind"  by  placing  in 
question  the  credibility  of  American  "com- 
mitments" under  the  Southeast  Asia  treaty. 
The  people  are  entitled  to  ask  what  has  be- 
come of  the  commitment  made  to  them  by 


President  Johnson  when  he  sought  election 
in  1964  on  a  peace  platform  directly  contrary 
to  the  Vietnam  policy  he  has  followed  since. 
The  "pledged  word"  cited  by  Mr.  Rusk  as  jus- 
tification for  endless  involvement  In  an  Asian 
land  war  conflicts  with  the  pledged  word  of 
Mr.  Johnson  not  to  send  Americans  to  fight 
Asians'  battles.  Which  promise  is  the  more 
Important? 

But  It  Is.  of  course,  untrue  to  say  that  half 
a  million  troops  and  a  vast  air-naval  ar- 
mada are  in  Vietnam  to  carry  out  a  solemn 
national  commitment.  There  never  was  a 
commitment,  either  by  President  Elsenhower 
or  President  Kennedy,  to  make  the  civil  war 
In  Vietnam  otu-  own.  and  both  of  their  ad- 
ministrations refrained  from  doing  so.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  exclusively  responsible  for 
converting  a  program  of  aid  and  advice  Into 
a  unilateral  war.  The  Southeast  Asia  treaty 
did  not  require  such  escalation.  By  under- 
taking it  unilaterally  we  violated  our  most 
solemn  commitments  under  the  United  Na- 
tions charter. 

If  Mr.  Busk  is  right  in  saying  we  must 
wage  a  war  like  this  in  order  to  sustain  world 
faith  In  our  treaty  commitments,  then  It  fol- 
lows that  we  have  an  Inescapable  obligation 
to  fight  other  people's  wars  for  them  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  Is  preaching  a  doc- 
trine of  unlimited  military  intervention  un- 
der which  America  sets  Itself  up  as  judge  and 
jury  of  every  revolution,  every  border  dis- 
pute, every  national  conflict,  and  undertakes 
to  decide  them  with  Its  own  power. 

The  American  people  are  rebelUng  against 
this  doctrine.  They  do  not  find  credible  any 
longer  Mr  Husk's  claims  that  we  are  fighting 
in  V.etnam  to  protect  a  vital  national  In- 
terest in  blocking  the  expansion  of  Chinese 
Communism.  It  Is  clearly  not  China  we  are 
fighting,  nor  Communism  either,  but  rather 
an  Indigenous  nationalism  determined  to 
throw  off  the  remnants  of  colonial  rule  which 
offers  a  far  stronger  barrier  to  Chinese  ex- 
pansion than  a  puppet  government  sup- 
ported by  permanent  American  military 
occupation.  And  it  is  permanent  American 
occupation,  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  It, 
which  Mr.  Rusk  Is  advocating.  If  our  national 
interest  in  Vietnam  Is  as  vital  as  he  claims, 
we  could  not  afford  to  entrust  It  to  a  Saigon 
government  which  would  not  survive  two 
weeks   without  our   support. 

The  American  people  do  not  demand 
precipitate  and  reckless  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  though  more  and  more  of  them  are 
beginning  to  tolerate  even  that  idea.  This 
newspaper  does  not  favor  such  withdrawal. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  could  be  obtained,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Geneva  agreements,  if  the  United 
States  adopted  negotiable  objectives  and 
stepped  down  the  war  Instead  of  steadily 
stepping  It  up. 

Mr.  Rusk  insists  he  Is  ready  to  negotiate, 
that  only  Hanoi  is  unwilling.  What  he  Is 
ready  to  negotiate,  however.  Is  Hanoi's  sur- 
render— the  abandonment  of  the  Viet  Cong 
by  North  Vietnam,  thus  leaving  the  field 
clear  for  the  Saigon  regime  backed  by  our 
then   unchallenged   military  power. 

It  Is  no  mystery  that  Hanoi  refuses  to 
negotiate  on  these  terms,  under  the  intimi- 
dation of  aerial  bombardment.  But  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Hanoi  would  ne- 
gotiate a  compromise  settlement  which  gave 
the  Viet  Cong  a  place  In  the  country's  po- 
litical future  commensurate  with  its 
strength,  which  contemplated  the  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  and  settle- 
ment of  their  political  differences  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves — If 
these  ever  became  America's  objectives 

An  honorable  alternative  to  endless  war 
does  exist,  and  more  and  more  Americans 
are  coming  to  Insist  upon  It.  We  have  a  feel- 
ing that  If  this  Administration  cannot  find 
the  wit  or  will  to  work  its  way  out  of  the 
Vietnam  morass,  the  American  people — or 
"children."  if  Mr.  Rusk  prefers  that  word— 
will  elect  an  administration  which  can. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  DESTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  public  is  increasingly  feeling 
the  many  deep  sacrifices  involved  in  our 
long  and  bitter  struggle  in  Vietnam.  With 
this  increasing  awareness  of  the  cost  of 
defending  freedom,  some  are  responding 
with  a  wave  of  excessive  criticism  di- 
rected at  President  Johnson  and  his 
handling  of  the  war.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few-  moments  today  to  survey  some  of 
the  effects  of  this  excessive  criticism,  for 
I  believe  they  are  potentially  much  more 
damaging  than  most  of  those  who  utter 
them  have  so  far  realized. 

The  right  to  criticize,  to  dissent  from 
public  policy,  is  of  course  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  government.  I  am  not 
one  who  feelj  that  this  is  a  fine  right  as 
long  as  it  remains  unexercised,  at  least 
not  exercised  during  wartime.  It  must  be 
exercised  whenever  people  find  grounds 
for  criticism,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace. 
And  there  is,  of  course,  no  assurance  that 
such  criticism  will  always  be  logical  or 
well  founded. 

Surely  our  democracy  has  great  room 
for  tolerance  for  many  kinds  of  dissent. 
And  yet,  some  types  of  criticism  are  in- 
deed pjsing  dangers.  Let  us  review  some 
of  the  things  that  are  being  threatened 
today  through  abuses  of  the  right  of 
dissent. 

The  Presidency  represents  both  a  man 
and  an  oflBce.  It  is  an  office  of  great 
prestige,  probably  the  most  widely  re- 
spected office  on  earth.  On  the  respect 
and  prestige  of  that  office,  much  of  the 
Nation's  influence  in  the  world  depends. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  our  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dirksen,  when  he  said 
not  long  ago  that  you  do  not  demean  the 
President  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
abroad  "for  when  you  do,  you  demean  the 
prestige  of  this  Republic.  And  I  do  not 
mean  to  do  it,  as  the  one  remaining, 
great,  free  republic  on  the  face  of  the 
earth" — Congressional  Record,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1967,  page  27577.  I  think  all  of 
us  would  do  well  to  keep  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  warning  in  mind.  Certainly  we  can 
keep  any  criticisms  within  the  frame- 
work of  respect  for  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  is  not  only  the  Repub- 
lic's sole  organ  in  foreign  relations  and 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces;  he  is  also  charged  with  the 
execution  of  our  national  laws.  Only  he — 
not  the  Congress — nor  the  Supreme 
Court — has  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  It  can  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  law  and  order 
generally  when  respect  for  the  Presidency 
is  undermined  at  home.  The  current 
spirit  of  defiance  of  law^  which  is  abroad 
in  our  land  will  only  receive  encourage- 
ment from  those  whose  criticism  goes 
beyond  the  bounds  of  respectful  dissent. 
Respect  for  the  Office  of  President  im- 
plies, too,  I  believe,  a  respect  for  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  to  di- 
rect the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  This  authority  arises  from  his 
powers  as  Commander  In  Chief.  Some  of 
the  criticism  of  the  President  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  the  President,  should 
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determine  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  conducted.  We  have  had 
a  tragic  warning  In  this  regard.  During 
the  Civil  War.  the  Congress  established 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  con- 
troversial Investigating  committee  ever 
set  up  by  the  Congress.  It  conducted 
sweeping  inquiries  Into  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  and  the  management 
of  the  Union  war  effort.  But  it  did  far 
more  than  investigate.  It  tried  to  usurp 
some  of  Lincoln's  powers  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  Among  other  practices  which 
have  received  widespread  criticism,  its 
members  made  a  practice  of  traveling 
into  the  field,  of  calling  mihtary  oflQcers. 
The  results,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
of  near-disaster  proportions  on  military 
morale  and  on  many  aspects  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  labor  the  point 
that  destructive  criticism  of  the  President 
and  of  the  war  effort  at  home  adversely 
affects  the  course  of  events  in  Vietnam 
itself.  My  hat  is  off  to  the  resolve  and 
fortitude  of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  They 
endure  indescribable  hardships  while 
many  at  home  engage  in  criticism  that  is 
neither  respectful  nor  constructive.  But 
however  high  their  morale  may  be,  their 
difiQcult  task:  halfway  around  the  globe 
could  be  made  much  lighter  if  those  who 
criticize  intemperately  were  to  take  more 
account  of  their  understandable  feelings. 
The  factor  which  no  doubt  hurts  our 
troops  more  Is  the  false  encouragement 
which  destructive  criticism  lends  to  the 
Hanoi  regime  and  the  forces  seeking  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
knows  that  there  is  now  no  hope  of  mili- 
tary victory  over  Sooith  Vietnam.  His  only 
hope,  and  a  very  misguided  one  It  is,  lies 
in  the  discouragement  and  ultimate  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  and  our  al- 
lies from  South  Vietnam.  Unfortunately, 
he  can  draw  encouragement  from  the 
violent,  disrespectful,  and  theatrical 
mariner  in  which  so  much  of  our  dissent 
Is  cloaked  today. 

There  Is  much  that  Is  said  today  which 
seems  to  support  such  a  mistaken  im- 
pression. There  is  almost  a  form  of  "one- 
upmanship"  in  some  quarters — a  sort  of 
political  competition  to  see  who  can  hit 
the  President  the  hardest.  This  could 
reach  disaster  proportions  as  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1968  approaches.  The 
real  defeat  would  be  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  My  hope  is  that  people  will  in- 
creasingly distinguish  between  politicians 
who  criticize  constructively  and  those 
who  criticize  for  purely  partisan  purposes 
or  In  disrespect  of  the  fundamental 
values  of  freedom. 

Their  actions,  Mr.  President,  brand 
them  as  beneath  contempt.  Their  brand 
of  opportunism  will  give  comfort  to  all 
those  who  doubt  the  ability  of  democracy 
to  act  in  crisis.  Indeed,  democracy  would 
be  rendered  impotent  if  the  .ship  of  state 
offered  its  helm  to  opportunists  willing  to 
trade  on  their  country's  agony  for  fleet- 
ing political  expediency. 

Events  In  Washington  last  weekend  il- 
lustrate the  kind  of  chaos  that  can  result 
when  responsibility  gives  way  to  angry 
emotion  and  the  communications  by 
which  we  reach  national  decisions  break 
down  for  want  of  respect  of  basic  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Those  individuals  who 


participated  in  the  march  on  the  Penta- 
gon have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
neither  worthy  nor  ready  to  participate 
in  intelligent,  dispassionate  and  reasoned 
dialog,  which  Is  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional goals. 

The  President  has  been  doing  the  best 
he  can  under  the  most  trying  of  circum- 
stances. Surely  his  policies  should  be 
criticized.  I  ask  only  that  the  criticism 
be  constructive,  that  It  be  respectful,  and 
that  it  show  some  regard  for  the  men 
who  are  defending  this  country's  security 
12.000  miles  away. 

If  the  President  succeeds,  it  will  not  be 
his  victory.  It  will  be  the  victory  of  Amer- 
ica's fighting  men.  If  the  President  falls — 
and  I  pray  this  event  will  not  come  to 
pass — then  it  will  not  be  his  failure  so 
much  as  it  will  be  a  disaster  for  the 
country  and  for  the  men  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  answer  their  country's  call. 


VIETNAM— HOW  NOT  TO  UTILIZE 
AIRPOWER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  airpower  utilization  in  Viet- 
nam, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  testi- 
mony under  the  heading,  "Enables 
Enemy  To  Get  Wise,"  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Gil- 
bert L.  Meyers,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired, 
before  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  on  August  29  be  inserted 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There   being   no  objection,  the   testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Maj.  Gen.  GiLBiarT  L,  Metebs, 

USAP.      Retired.      Before      Preparedness 

INVESTIOATINC     SUBCOMMnTKE,     AUGUST     29. 

1967 

ENABLES    ENEMT    TO    GET    WISE 

Mr.  Kendall.  Would  not  the  North  Viet- 
namese get  wise  to  that  practice  and  say.  well. 
It  was  hit  today  and  It  was  not  knocked  out 
so  they  would  build  up  their  defenses 
around  that  particular  target? 

General  Meyers.  Very  much  so.  This  Is  why 
we  wanted  a  greater  number  of  targets  to 
work  on  In  a  given  period  of  time,  so  we 
could  attack  with  small  flights.  If  they  de- 
stroyed the  target,  flue.  If  they  did  not.  we 
would  move  to  a  different  area,  and  work  on 
that  target,  and  If  we  were  successful,  fine. 
We  would  move  back  and  attack  the  other 
one.  Using  that  approach,  the  enemy  would 
not  know  where  we  were  going  to  attack  next. 

We  ended  up  with  a  very  stereotyp>ed  opera- 
tion due  to  the  limited  number  of  targets 
that  we  had  available.  We  were  convinced 
that  we  lost  many  pilots  In  attacking  these 
targets  which  would  not  have  been  necessary 
had  we  had  a  greater  number  to  select  from. 
We  recognized  that  there  were  political  con- 
straints associated  with  attacking  various 
targets,  but  once  you  accepted  the  facts 
that  a  target  system  should  be  destroyed, 
turn  that  system  over  to  the  military  and 
let  them  work  on  it  based  on  weather  factors 
and  forces  available  and  various  other  mili- 
tary considerations.  The  existing  practice  of 
doling  out  the  targets  one,  two,  and  three  at 
a  time  is  too  restrictive  and  results  in  more 
pilot  and  airplane  losses. 

For  example.  If  It  Is  decided  that  the 
bridges  on  a  given  line  of  comunlcation 
should  be  destroyed,  give  that  line  of  com- 
murUcatlons  with  the  five  or  10  bridges  that 
might  exist  to  the  military  planners  and 
let  them  select  what  bridge  should  be  hit  at 
a  given  point  In  time. 

You  know  the  weather  over  there  la  very 
crltlcaJ.  It  runs  roughly  on  the  north-south 
line.  That  is,  the  west  Is  in  the  monsoon 
period  when  the  east  Is  not,  and  vice  versa 


at  other  times  of  the  year.  Consequently  the 
targets  should  be  spread  as  far  across  the 
country  as  possible  to  give  maximum  flexi- 
bility of  attacking  them  when  the  weather 
Is  best. 

Mr.  Kendall.  Have  you  flnlshed?  I  do  not 
wish  to  Interrupt. 

General  Meyers  Yes. 

Mr  Kendall.  As  distinguished  from  that,  as 
I  understand  It,  as  to  each  specific  bridge,  at 
least  during  this  period,  and  each  barrack 
and  each  other  fixed  target  you  had  to  come 
back  to  Washington  to  get  specific  approval 
to  hit  It;    Is  that  correct? 

General  Meyers.  That  is  correct  on  all  fixed 
targets  of  that  typ>e. 


NATIONAL    GOVERNORS'     CONFER- 
ENCE AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  failure  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policy  has  had  a 
far  greater  effect  than  it  deserves  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Few  Governors  are  actively  engaged 
In  the  formulation  or  Implementation 
of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  Their 
day-to-day  contact  with  the  problems  of 
Vietnam  is  limited.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  office,  it  is  assumed 
that  Governors  are  especially  well  in- 
formed about  the  attitudes  of  their  own 
citizens.  Hence  it  follows — although  not 
with  complete  logic — that  their  state- 
ments in  regard  to  national  policy  reflect 
the  consensus  of  public  thought  within 
their  jurisdictional  borders.  They  man- 
aged to  forget  all  about  this  in  the  polit- 
ical pressures  present  during  the  Carib- 
bean cruise. 

Partisan  political  con.sideration  moti- 
vated a  good  deal  of  what  went  on  there. 
Nevertheless,  the  Republican  Governors 
had  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  present 
solid-front  support  to  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy.  And  they  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

To  point  out  that  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors merely  refused  to  con.sider  a  Viet- 
nam resolution  is  to  evade  the  i.ssue. 
Ostensibly,  they  did  not  wish  to  approve 
the  administration's  present  course  of 
action.  And  this  led.  Inevitably,  to  the 
easily  arrived  at  conclusion  that  they 
disapproved. 

Approximately  half  the  Governors 
present  were  Republican,  oflBcial  spokes- 
men for  about  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  They  failed  to  speak  out. 
clearly  and  forcibly,  in  support  of  what 
this  Nation  Is  doing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Their  reticence  encourages  military  dis- 
sent at  home,  hardens  the  resolve  in 
Hanoi  to  prolong  the  conflict  and  limits 
the  President's  freedom  of  action. 

The  political  factors  involved  in  the 
Republican  decision  have  already  been 
lost  in  the  more  obvious  failure,  per  se. 
to  support  a  solid,  nonpartisan  front. 
The  implied  disapproval  of  present  pol- 
icy provided  respectability — and,  per- 
haps, prestige— to  militant  individuals 
and  group.s  who  oppose  the  war.  This 
respectability  enables  the  radical  fringe 
to  preach  "anarchy"  under  the  cloak  of 
"dissent,"  to  advocate  "disorder"  in  the 
name  of  "protest." 

Thus,  as  the  demonstrations  grow  in 
number.  Intensity  and  violence,  there  is 
reaction  In  Hanoi,  and  Peking  and  Mo.s- 
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The  order  covers  the  so-called  firm  fixed 


cow.  It  is  not  dlfBcult  for  foreign  observ-  (Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer    Oct    3 

ers  to  misinterpret  what  is  happening  1967]  p^ce   (FFP,    contracts  used  in  most  major 

here.    The   size   and   significance   of   the  pentagon  Yields.  Orders  Defense  Contract  procurements.  More  and  more  such  contracts 

dissent  has  no  doubt  been  exaggerated.  Audits  have  been  signed  since  McNamara   became 

However,  the  specific  dissent,  implicit  (By  Sanford  Watzman)  defense  secretary  in  1961. 

in  the  Republican  Governors'  failure  to  Washington. — The    Defense    Department         Once  the  price  is  agreed  on.  the  contractor 

support  pi-esent  policy,  has  encouraged  ^as  finally  agreed  to  launch  an  audit  pro-  ^^umes  all  the  risks.  He  may  end  up  making 

belief   in  Hanoi  that  a  change  of  admin-  ^""^^  aimed  at  assuring  a  fair  price  on  key  ^°^^y  <^r  losmg  money.  If  his  own  efficiency 

istration  in  the  United  States  will  crput^  defense  contracts.  entitles  him  to  greater  profits  than  antlcl- 

arnore  benign  chiiate  f?r  achievemem  ^"  '^°'''  *'^"  strengthen  enforcement  of  P"^'    ^^    i«    entitled    to    keep    the    extra 

^fH^nhwVivrc  ^^^"^^^^  ^°''  achievement  the  1962  Truth  in  NegoUating  Act.  which  is  nioney-providing  he  is  not  found  to  have 

supposed  to  protect  the  government  against  deliberately  overstated  his  probable  costs. 

~  -"-'     ■  McNamara  favors  FPP  over  an  older  form 


of  its  objectives. 


eapons 


I   could    suggest    there    is   more    than     profiteering   by   companies   selling   w^       „ 

coincidence  in  this  week's  announcement     and  other  war  material.                            "''"  °^  contract,  known  as  tne  cost-plus-flxed-fee 

from  Hanoi  that  there  will  be  no  negotla-         The  decision  was  made  known  yesterday  <CPFF).  Under  the  latter,  the  contractor  is 

tlons  whatsoever  in  regard  to  Vietnam     ^'^^'^  copies  of  a  Pentagon  order  were  per-  guaranteed  a  profit  no  matter  how  inefficient 

until  after  the  1968  presidential  election      ^"'^^"y  delivered  to  the  offices  of  Rep.  Wii-  '^^  ™'*>'  ^^^'^  "^^^  m  regulating  overhead 

Even  more  daneerons    the  Ri=innhlipnn      ''^"^  ^  Minshall.  R-Cleveland,  and  Sen,  Wll-  '^°^- 

ri^Mcfr^    i^  (        1         t,  Cf;  Vl    ««PUbllcan      H^m  Proxmire.  D-Wls..  by  Assistant  Defense  Because  GAO  found  cases  where  contrac- 

decision  sei-iously  mhlbits  the  President's      secretary  Thomas  D  Morris  tors  had  not  been  entirely  frank  with  the 

course  of  action.  Since  the  present  policy          Both    legislators    have    criticized    Defense  government,  it  urged  the  Pentagon  to  follow 

is  one  of  limited  military  effort  to  achieve      secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  for  not  mak-  ^^^  ^^'^  '*^*^  ^^^  t°  begin  a  comprehensive 

limited    political    objectives,    the    GOP     l^g  full  use  of  the  law   Last  June  6  they  in-  *"'^"'  P'"°g'"a™ 

abstention  was,  by  implication,  certainlv       troduced   legislation   to  goad   the   Pentagon  ^^®  recommendation  was  made  two  years 

a  repudiation  of  that  policy   It  poses  the     ''^'^°  making  more  audits.  ^«°-    ^^^^    considerable    delay,    McNamara 

fascinating   question    about   the   Repub-      ,  ^  ^^5^"  °^  ^''^'"  °^'*^"  articles  last  Apr:l  ^^f*.  f°  ^o  along-but  excluded  the  FFPs 

lican  position   In  which  dhertinnrioP.  it      ^'^"^^'^  P"''"'^  attention  on  this  loophole  in  1^°?.  ^^^^  '^^^  ^'''^^  program,  reserving  his 

ii»r!i)^r    ^           ,   1         i  ^C:          .    .     .      ^^^    program.     Congressional     heartnes    re-  decision    on    the    multl-mllllon-dollar    con- 

ean?  Toward  escaation  to  the  point  of     suited,  foillowed  by  introduction  o?  the  Prox-  *^^^ 

mvadlng    North    Vietnam?    Or    toward     mire  and  Minshall  bllls.  McNamara 's    advisors    split    on    the    GAO 

complete  and  unconditional  withdrawal?          I'he  new  Pentagon  order  was  regarded  as  recommendation    as    it    pertained     to    the 

The   President's   political   expertise   is     achieving  the  purpose  of  the  identical  Mm-  ^^^^    "^^  auditors  urged  him  to  accept  the 

unquestioned.  He  recognizes  the  reasons     ^^'^^  ^^'^  Proxmire  bills,  in  effect.  McNamara  Proposal  and  aggressively  to  implement  it. 

for    the    Republican    Governors'    reluc-     "°'*'  ^^  agreed  to  do  on  his  own  what  the  ^"^    ^^^    secretan's    procurement    people 

tance  As  he  has  done  in  the  oast  he  will      ■t'*™^*'"^  '^'ere  proposing  to  force  him  to  do  earned  McNamara  that  this  might  damage 

r^nnHn,w:/.^\.icUt  fff  Vf    f    ;  ^V                    through  an  amendment  to  the  "Truth"  act  relations   with   many   contractors  on   whom 

continue  to  resist  efforts  to  tug  him  away         The   order   also   means   that   the  Defense  ^^^  government  is  dependent  for  materiel. 

irom  tne  nrm,  middle-ground  course  he     Department  has  acceded  to  demands  that  It  The    procurement    men    argued    that    an 

has  steadfastly  sustained.                                 assume  the  major  responsibility  for  detect-  audit  after  a  fixed  price  is  "second  guessing" 

The    administration's    consistency    of     ^ng  overpricing  of  contracts  and  starting  ac-  ^he  contractor,  thereby  undermining  the  In- 

policy  does  not  diminish  the  danger  of     ^^°'^  ^^r  a  refund  to  the  government  when  centlve  principle  of  FPP. 

the  Republican  Governors'  action  during     overcharges  are  found.  McNamara's  long-awaited  decision  came  in 

the  conference   The  conduct  of  the  war     ^  ^'^'^"  ^^'^  McNamara  has  been  relying  on  the  face  of  mounting  criticism  In  Congress, 

is— or    should    be— above    the    rparh    of     X°"^^^'  °^"^''^'  '*'^'^°"°""K  °®ce  (GAOj.  Another   congressional    panel,   the   subcom- 

D^^san    Dolltirs     PnV    ?hP    Rpnnhlir^^^^     °'"   ^    ^°-^'^^'  P^''°*^   ^^°   ^^   Uncovered  mlttee  lor  special  Investigations  of  the  House 

partisan    politics.    For    the    Republican     overpricing  at  the  rate  of  $13  million  a  year.  Armed  Senices  Committee,  opened  hearings 

Go\  ei  nors  to  have  superimposed  political         This    has    resulted    from    minimal    spot-  last  week. 

considerations    upon    a    matter   of   such     checkUig   by   GAO,    which   has   a   relatively  Members  of  that  group  accused  the  Penta- 

\ital  national  welfare  indicates  a  lack  of     ^'n^"   auditing  force,   with   its   own   vastly  gon  of  stalling.  At  that  point  the  Defense 

responsibility  toward   the  people   whose     s^Pt^'lor  army  of  auditors,  the  Pentagon  will  Department  had  not  yet  filed  its  comments 

interests  they  are  sworn  to  preserve.           ^  *'^'®  ^  check  systematically  a  far  larger  on  the  June  6  Proxmire-Mlnahall  legislation 

^^^^^^^^^^^^                 •            number  of  contracts.  gao  spokesmen  told  The  Plain  Dealer  thev 

Assistant    Defense    Secretary    Morris    sug-  were    gratified    bv    the    decision.    But    thev 

PLAIN    DEALER    NEWS    ITEMS    RE-      gested    to   aides   of   Minshall    and    Proxmire  quickly  added  it  is  now  up  to  the  Pentagon 

SULTED    IN   SAVING    TAXPAYERS'     ^^^^  ^^^  lawmakers  might  now  choose  not  to  prove  bv  its  enforcement  actions  that  new 

MONEY                                                                   ^   P"^*'    ^^^^-    bills— so   the    Pentagon    will  legislation  really  Is  not  needed. 

,,      ,r^rT^r^      .       ,                                                     ^°  opportunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  

Mr.   YOUNG   of   Ohio.  Mr.   President,     of   the  order.   Both   Minshall   and   Proxmire  ,,,          ».,,.,       ,      ^   r,,   .      t^    ,        ^  .    » 

recently  when  speaking  on  the  Defense     were  away  when  Morris  called.           "°*'"'"  [From  the  Cleveland  Plain   Dealer.  Oct.  3, 

Department  announcement  of  new  rules         ^"^^  five-paragraph  edict  was  dat«d  last  ' 

for  firms  seeking  defense  contracts  to  as-     ^^'^^^'-  "  *'^  ^  "^^^  ^o™  of  a  memoran-  P°  Stories  got  action 

sure  compliance  with  the  Ti-uth  in  Ne-          ™'  ^^^^^  ^^^  letterhead  of  the  secretarv  Washington.— The  new  Pentagon  poHcy  on 

KOtiating  Act    I  had  printed  in  the  Rfp-     ?^  defense    It  was  signed   by  deputy  secre-  auditing  of   defense  contracts   is   the  third 

^=n  f^.V.  oCm-^'io  naa  pnn^a  in  tne  Kec-     tary  Paul  H.  Nltze,  No.  2  man  at  the  Pen-  positive  response  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert 

ORD  lv:o  articles  which  appeared  in  the     tagon.  s.  McNamara  to  articles  in  The  Plain  Dealer, 

Plain  Dealer,  a  gieat  newspaper  in  my         a  defense  spokesman  explained  that  Nltze  beginning  last  April. 

home  city  of  Cleveland,   Ohio    At   that     had  acted  for  McNamara.  who  was  at  a  NATO  The  newspaper  brought  to  light  hitherto 

time  I  commended  both  the  Plain  Dealer     conference  in  Turkey  last  week.  The  memo  obscure  reports  of  the  General  Accounting 

and  Sanford  Watzman,  its  Washington     '^   addressed   to  Morris   and   other   ranking  Office,  a  congressional  agency,  which  charged 

bureau  reporter  for  focusing  national  at-     defense    officials,    including    the    secretaries  McNamara   with    weak   enforcement   of   the 

tcntion  on  gross  mismanagement  in  con-     °^ IJ^L^'^^'JV'^'  ^x?  ^'f  TT*"-  ^^*^  ^"''^  ^  Negotiating  act. 

tractine  Drocpdurp<;  in  thP  npfpn«  rv       ,>  ^°^^  ^    Malloy.  Morris'  deputy,  told  The  L«ist  May,  the  Defense  Department,  under 

rv?,$r!!l^f  I^H  V,  If  .        the  Defense  De-      Pmin  Dealer  it  win  take  about  30  davs  be-  fire  from  Congress'  Joint  Economic  Commlt- 

panment  ana  nad  tw-o  Plain  Dealer  ar-     fore  the  order  reaches  all  defense  procure-  tee  because  of  The  Plain  Dealer  dlscloeures. 

ticies  printed  in  the  Record.  I  reiterate     ment  offices  and  is  put  into  effect.  announced    proposals   for    new    regtilaUoas 

that  praise  today.  Inadvertently  a  part         Purchasing  officials  are  commanded  to  in-  requLnng    documentation    of    the    "truth" 

of  one  item  was  omitted.                                    elude  in  future  contracts  a  provision  grant-  certificates. 

Tlierefore.    I    ask   unanimous   consent     '°^  defense  department  auditors  the  right  Contractors    have   been    given    an    oppor- 

that     the     articles     entitled     "Pentagon     ^  examine  corporate  records  after  a  contract  tunlty  to  comment.  A  final  draft  of  the  new 

Yields,  Orders  Defense  Contract  Audits  "     !t  '=°'"P'«^^«*-  "^'^  would  be  a  condition  of  code  is  expected  later  this  year. 


Audits, 
and    "PD   Stories   Got    Action,"    which 


the  contract. 


A  second  major  criticism  was  lack  of  leam- 


wprpnnhli^hPf' in  th^Piai„nooi«..„.  r^^  ^^*  purpose  Is  to  determine  whether  the  work  by  Defense  Department  personnel  in 
Tol^r  •.  hi^l.  t  i  ^l  r,  '  °t"^*''  ^°h^™«^tor  had  acted  In  good  faith  at  the  implementing  the  four-vear-old  law  and  ap- 
tobcr  3.  be  pnntcd  in  the  Record,  I  con-  time  of  negotiations— that  is.  whether  he  parent  misconceptions  kbout  Its  provisions 
gratulate  Sanford  Watzman  and  the  had  supplied  to  the  government  accurate,  The  response  was  organizing  of  truth-ln- 
Plain  Dealer  for  accomplishing  a  sub-  current  and  complete  information  in  flgur-  negotiating  'seminars"  for  defense  procure- 
stantial  savings  of  taxpayers'  money.  '""^  ^'*  costs.  ment  personnel  across  the  countrv.  A  con- 
Pentagon  yielded '   ordered   audits         "  "^^  estimate  of  material  and  labor  costa  Is  ference  on  the  issue  for  Pentagon  officials  is 

There  being  no  obiectiin    thp  nrtirlp  °"^  °J  ^^^  ^'^'*'^  elements  involved  when  cor-  scheduled  for  Oct.  30  at  Hershev.  Pa. 

was  ordered    0  be  orint^d^n'the  RErn«n  ^'k*'"'''..^",^  '^^  Pentagon  agree  on  the  price  The  new  edict  on  auditing  will  serve  an 

a.;  folWc-                P""ted  in  the  Record,  to  be  paid  for  military  hardware.  Profit  al-  additional    check    bv   detecting    overcharges 

.  luiiuws.  lowed  the  contractor  is  based  on  this  estimate,  after  contracts  are  completed. 
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RAILWAY  POST  OFFICE  SERVICE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
policies  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
relative  to  the  discontinuance  of  railway 
post  office  cars. 

Many  other  Members  of  Congress,  from 
both  parties,  and  in  both  Houses,  have 
expressed  similar  opposition.  Our  voices 
have  not  been  heard  by  the  Post  Office 
Etepartment,  however,  and  now  nearly 
every  long-distance  passenger  train  still 
operating  in  the  United  States  is  threat- 
ened with  discontinuance  proceedings  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  RPO  service. 

Hundreds  of  organizations  and  groups 
across  the  country  have  expressed  grave 
concern  over  this  latest  development,  and 
have  proposed  action  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. But  one  group  has  taken  what  I 
consider  to  be  extremely  appropriate  ac- 
tion under  the  circumstances.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passengers, 
through  Its  executive  director,  Mr.  An- 
thony Haswell,  has  wired  the  President, 
asking  him  to  reverse  the  present  polices 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  would 
appear  at  this  point,  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  undo  what  has  al- 
ready been  done.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he 
responds  favorably  to  this  telegram,  for 
the  economic  harm  which  the  policies  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  have  already 
caused  is  irreparable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Haswell's  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OCTOBTR    11,    1967. 

Hon  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President, 
White  House, 
Wafh.ington,  D.C.: 

The  Santa  Pe  Railroad  has  announced 
plans  to  discontinue  most  of  Its  passenger 
trains  on  account  of  termination  of  rr  Uway 
post  oflSce  service  by  the  Post  Office  Depart - 
ment  In  recent  months,  other  train  discon- 
tinuance plans  have  been  announced  by 
other  railroads  for  the  same  reason.  Our  in- 
formation Is  that  several  other  railroads  will 
soon  follow  Santa  Fe  in  proposing  drastic 
cutbacks  In  passenger  service,  also  on 
grounds  that  poet  ofBce  action  In  discon- 
tinuing RPO  cars  will  deprive  the  trains  of 
vltnlly  needed  revenue. 

The  National  Association  at  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers Is  made  up  of  users  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  and  other  concerned  citizens 
who  believe  that  passenger  trains  are  es- 
sential and  valuable,  and  should  be  pre- 
served and  Improved  rather  than  discon- 
tinued The  association  objects  to  the  present 
policy  of  the  post  office  department,  In  that 
It  clearly  endangers  the  continued  operation 
of  much  needed  and  useful  passenger  service 

The  association  does  not  Insist  that  present 
patterns  of  mall  transportation  be  frozen  In- 
definitely However,  we  do  believe  that  no 
more  RPO  cars  should  be  discontinued  until 
a  thorough  study  can  be  made  of  the  po- 
tential for  rail  passenger  transportation 
throughout  the  United  States  If  RPO  cars 
are  removed  from  the  trains  before  comple- 
tion of  such  a  study,  many  of  the  trains  will 
likely  be  discontinued,  thus  rendering  the 
study  an  academic  exercise.  History  teaches 
us  that  once  a  given  passenger  train  Is  dis- 
continued. It  la  seldom  If  ever  restored  On 
the  other  hand.  If  mall  Is  retained  on  the 
trains  for  the  time  being,  we  will  have  the 
oppwrtunlty  to  determine  which  passenger 
train  service  should  be  preserved  and  Im- 
proved, and  what  steps  are  necessary  to 
ensure  their  continued  operation  In  the  most 


efficient    and    economical    manner    possible, 
with  or  without  mall  transportation. 

Postal  officials  have  alleged  that  the  recent 
changes  In  mall  transportation  will  provide 
better  mall  service  at  lower  cost,  and  that 
therefore  the  department  cannot  "subsidize" 
the  railroads  by  paying  a  higher  price  for  an 
inferior  transportation  service.  However,  we 
point  out  that  the  department  has  never 
provided  intelligible  figures  to  prove  Its  alle- 
gation that  the  new  methods  are  saving 
money.  Furthermore,  reports  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  Indicate  that  mall  serv- 
ice has  gotten  worse,  not  better,  since  the 
institution  of  the  "sectional  center"  system 
and  the  demise  of  many  RPO  cars.  The  de- 
partment has  rejected  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  of  RPO  service,  and 
has  refused  to  participate  in  experiments  for 
faster  mail  hauling  In  conjunction  with  the 
high  speed  train  service  soon  to  begin  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington.  But  even 
if  the  department's  claims  were  true,  the 
timing  of  Its  actions  shows  a  callous  disre- 
gard of  the  public  Interest  In  view  of  the 
certain  destructive  effect  these  actions  will 
have  on  passenger  train  service  before  the 
future  scope  and  form  of  such  service  can 
be  adequately  determined. 

We  conclude  that  the  unilateral,  arbitrary, 
and  premptory  action  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment in  terminating  railway  post  office 
service  is  unjustifiable  and  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest.  Accordingly,  we  respect- 
fully urge  that  you  Initiate  a  thorough  study 
and  investigation  of  the  nationwide  poten- 
tial for  rail  passenger  service,  and  that  you 
request  the  post  office  department  to  rein- 
state and  or  continue  the  operation  of  all 
RPO  cars  which  were  In  service  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1  of  this  year,  until  completion  of  the 
study. 

Anthony  Haswell, 
Executive  Director.  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Passengers. 

Chicago,  III 


OUR   CHRISTIAN   CONSCIENCE   AND 

VIETNAM 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  our  action  in  Vietnam  is  more 
than  a  political  question.  It  is  a  question 
of  conscience. 

For  this  reason,  as  rarely  in  the  past, 
church  bodies — the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  official  nationwide  denomina- 
tional meetings,  regional  and  local  re- 
ligious groups — have  spoken  out  on  our 
national  dilemma.  Across  the  country, 
pastors  of  churches  have  expressed  their 
views  from  the  pulpit. 

One  such  is  the  Reverend  Dr.  Guy  D 
Carpenter,  senior  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Temple  in  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  who 
preached  a  sermon  on  September  24  with 
the  title  "'Our  Christian  Conscience  and 
Vietnam."  Dr.  Carpenter  did  not  speak 
until  he  had  studied  the  question,  read 
much  on  the  subject,  and  reached  the 
conclusions  he  preached — as  many  of  us 
have  done — on  the  basis  of  conviction 
derived  fror    analysis  of  the  facts. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President — be- 
cause this  is  a  strong  sermon  looking  at 
the  evidence  In  the  light  of  Christian 
conviction,  not  because  Dr.  Carpenter  is 
a  minister  In  my  home  city — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  sermon 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  Christian  Conscience  and  Vietnam 

No  one — almost  no  one — "likes"  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  the  vivid  bluntness  of  General 
Sherman   of   CiWl   War  days,   war  is   always 


"hell".  This  one  today  Is  dirty,  messy,  hard 
bloody,  and  bitter.  Those  are  reasons  not  to 
"like"  the  war  in  Vietnam;  but  more  than 
that,  the  Issues  Involved  are  the  most  com- 
plicated and  confused  ever  faced  by  Ameri- 
cans In  past  wars  we  believed — rightly  or 
wrongly — that  we  were  fighting  for  some- 
thing: independence  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  to  preserve  the  union  In  the  Civil  War. 
to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  in 
the  First  World  War,  to  destroy  totalitarian- 
isrn  in  World  War  II  But  what  is  the  issue 
in  Vietnam?  Will  we  by  armed  might  halt 
the  advance  of  Communism? 

Few  people  are  perfectly  clear  about  what 
is  right  or  wrong,  or  what  is  to  be  done  Some 
are  determined  that — bad  as  it  is — there  we 
must  stay,  see  It  through  .     .  and  win! 

Whatever  our  personal  opinion,  this  we 
know:  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  becoming  more 
brutal:  It  Is  taking  a  heavier  toll  of  civilian 
lives,  it  is  escalating:  it  is  endJingering  in- 
ternational trust — as  did  race  riots  this  past 
summer. 

Where  is  the  voice  of  the  Christian? 
As  Dr.  Robert  McAfee  Brown  says  In  his 
book:  "A  time  comes  when  the  issues  are 
so  momentous  that  not  speaking  is  a  greater 
sin  even  th.in  speaking  wrongly.  For  wrong 
speech  can  at  least  elicit  right  speech 
whereas  silence  Implies  consent  to  an  evil 
that  because  of  the  silence  escapes  unchal- 
lenged " 

Hear  then  the  voice  of  the  Church!  And 
It  Is  not  Just  the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist 
Temple,  it  is  churches  and  synagogues  across 
this  land.  The  three  major  religious  tradi- 
tions— Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish — 
while  on  many  Issues  we  are  divided,  on  the 
Lssue  of  Vietnam  we  are  not.  As  a  devastat- 
ing war  grinds  on  we  must  take  account  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  be  willing  to  face 
the  moral  Implications  before  it  is  too  late 
How  did  the  tJnlted  States  become  Involved 
In  Vietnam?  Some  highly  responsible  men 
like  Richard  N.  Goodwin.  Senator  McGovern 
and  the  writer.  Arthur  M  Schleslnger,  Jr 
agree  that  it  was  "almost  by  accident."  It  is 
nearly  unbelievable.  "For  nine  years  follow- 
ing 1945  we  denied  the  people  of  Vietnam  the 
right  to  Independence.  For  nine  years  we 
financially  supported  the  French  in  their 
.  .  .  effort  to  recolonize  Vietnam  Before  the 
end  of  the  war  we  were  meeting  80 '"r  of  the 
French  war  costs."  They  were  defeated  at 
Dien  Blen  Phu,  but  before  that,  the  French 
were  despairing  of  their  reckless  actions.  But 
we  encouraged  them  with  many  dollars  and 
military  supplies  to  continue  the  war  even 
after  they  had  lost  the  will. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  considered 
sending  bombers  to  the  surrounded  French 
Lyndon  Johnson — then  Senator — firmly  re- 
fused to  endorse  military  intervention. 

During  the  election  year  of  1964.  even 
President  Johnson  was  saying-  "We  don't 
want  to  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  In 
.^sla  .  .  .  We  are  not  about  to  send  Amer- 
ican boys  9  or  10,000  miles  away  from  home 
to  do  what  Asian  boys  should  be  doing  for 
themselves." 

But  we  now  have  the  war!  Our  boys  are 
miles  from  home  doing  what  Asian  boys 
did  not  do.  We  didn't  officially  declare  war. 
but  we  are  paying  billions  of  dollars  to 
continue  It. 

I  The  fire  power  the  Americans  are  exert- 
ing in  Vietnam  is  enormous,  well  nigh  un- 
believable. General  Dayan,  the  now-famous 
military  hero  of  Israel,  recently  reported  from 
the  scene  In  Vietnam  that  more  shells  were 
fired  in  a  single  engagement  in  a  single  night 
than  in  whole  wars  In  the  past.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reported  this  startling 
fact:  "By  December  31,  1966,  the  United 
States  had  dropped  a  total  of  almost  800,000 
tons  of  bombs  on  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam— more  than  Germany  got  during  the 
entire  Second  World  War." 

Those  who  saw  some  of  those  horrible  ruins 
from   bombs   In   Europe   will   marvel  at  the 
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fact  that  ruins  today  may  be  worse;  and  we 
may  be  at  It  longer.  Already  we  have  been 
waging  war  In  Vietnam  longer  than  America 
has  ever  waged  any  war  In  our  history!  Mili- 
tary experts  are  predicting  that  from  5  to  15 
years  may  yet  be  needed  for  us  to  "win". 
Will  much  of  anything  be  left  of  that  be- 
nighted land? 

One  wonders — are  we  men  of  blood,  or  men 
of  peace?  Watch  a  few  actual  scenes  from 
this  war  on  television; — it  makes  us  uneasy! 

n.  Will  we  ever  learn  it?  Force  always  de- 
velops resistance.  It  isn't  a  military  law,  but 
It  is  the  way  people  react.  Force  stiffens  the 
win  to  resist.  Strategic  bombing  has  proved 
In  the  past  to  be  clumsy,  bloody,  and  very 
Inefficient;  far  from  breaking  a  people's  spirit. 
It  rallies  them  round  their  leaders. 

It  was  the  New  York  Times,  In  January 
this  year,  that  reported:  "The  morale  of  the 
people  In  Hanoi  Is  clearly  not  being  destroyed, 
but  solidified  by  the  bombing." 

Professor  Relschauer.  "a  life-long  specialist 
In  Oriental  studies  and  former  ambassador 
to  Japan,"  points  out  that  our  Increased 
bombing  and  destruction  of  property  Is  stiff- 
ening the  will  of  the  Viet  Cong  to  resist  us; 
It  drives  unlnvolved  people  Into  their  ranks, 
rather  than  diminishing  their  power. 

Didn't  many  of  us  observe  It  once  in  our 
lifetime?  When  the  Nazis  stepped  up  their 
bombing  of  Britain  it  only  strengthened  the 
determination  and  solidified  the  resistance. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  called  that  "their 
finest  hour"! 

To  defeat  communism  Is  our  policy;  and  we 
have  united  the  Communism  world  with  our 
bombs  and  power,  and  divided  the  free  world! 
Who  In  the  world  Is  for  us? 

in.  It's  a  Different  Kind  of  War.  We  have 
used  fiendish  new  weapons.  Among  these  are 
napalm  and  chemicals  to  defoliate  and  render 
useless  for  harvest  the  soil  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  use  of  napalm  Is  commonplace. 
It  Is  a  so-called  "superior  brand"  with  better 
■adhesive"  qualltiee,  which  means — bluntly — 
that  the  burning  white-hot  Jelly  cannot  be 
scraped  off  the  skin,  nor  extinguished  with 
water,  and  Its  burning  disfigures,  produces 
prolonged  agony,  and  often  kills!  It  does 
not  distinguish  between  combat  soldiers, 
nursing  mothers,  children,  and  aged  grand- 
parents. 

"If  this  Is  liberation,  It  is  liberation  for 
starvation  and  ruin" 

It  Is  a  war  in  which  civilian  casualties  ar« 
greater  than  military.  Napalm  has  made  this 
a  dreadful  fact:  plus  bombing  of  villages  and 
heavy  Jungle  fire.  Correspondents  like  Nell 
Sheehan  have  reported  far  more  civilians  be- 
ing killed  than  soldiers;  about  half  the  civil- 
ians killed  are  children;  the  lowest  ratio 
of  civilian  to  military  deaths  is  3  to  1;  the 
highest  is  9  to  1. 

How  short  our  memories  are  as  a  nation! 
In  World  War  II  the  Nazis  attacked  cities, 
killed  civilians,  leveled  towns  to  the  ground 
and  departed  destroying  fields.  It  was  called 
a  "scorched  earth"  policy,  and  we  were  horri- 
fied! We  condemned  both  people  and  actions 
at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

But  where  is  our  national  outrage  as  we 
are  doing  precisely  the  same  thing  now  In 
Vietnam?  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant, 
called  this  mismatch  between  United  States 
technology  and  a  small  undeveloped  nation 
"one  of  the  'most  barbarous'  wars  In  his- 
tory."? 

It's  a  different  kind  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
Many  of  the  enemy  are  not  In  uniform;  it's 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  Vletcong  from  a  na- 
tive. Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  has  spent  years 
as  our  official  representative  In  Vietnam,  con- 
siders the  highly  trained  "guerrilla  terror- 
ist"— they  number  about  150.000 — In  the 
various  villages  to  be  the  "real  cancer." 

We  are  trying  to  ferret  them  out  with  fire 
power  and  napalm.  We  cant  be  certain 
whether  a  non-uniformed  Vietnamese  Is  a 
Vletcong,  so  we  hurl  our  napalm;  we  burn  a 
village;  we  defoliate  the  fields.  We  trust  we 


are  cremating  a  Vletcong — only  to  discover 
to  our  dismay  that  we  created  a  Vletcong!  If 
the  native's  loved  ones  are  hurt,  his  home 
destroyed,  his  livelihood  shattered — why  not 
Join  the  force  that  Is  fighting  back  against 
this  massive  power  that  is  claiming  to  lib- 
erate him?! 

IV.  At  this  moment  we  are  at  an  impasse. 
We  will  not  cease  bombing  until  there  Is  a 
sign  from  the  other  side  of  a  willingness  to 
negotiate.  The  other  side  indicates  it  will 
give  no  sign  until  we  stop  bombing. 

It  was  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  that 
asked  Secretary-General  U  Thant  to  take 
steps  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement, 
and  he  declared  immediately  "the  first  step 
would  be  for  the  U.S.  to  stop  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  not  for  a  brief  'pause'  but  perma- 
nently and  unconditionally." 

But  the  Administration  has  Ignored  this, 
and  President  Johnson  has  said  Just  this 
week  that  he  is  satisfied  with  our  present 
policy  "It's  worth  the  price". 

The  President  has  on  several  occasions 
questioned  the  loyalty  of  those  who  oppose 
him.  referring  to  them  as  "nervous  Nellies." 
We  have  reason  to  be  nervous.  I  would  change 
the  term,  however.  Not  "nervous  Nellies ' 
but  "Concerned  Christians."  Concerned  over 
the  increasing  chorus  of  warning  voices  from 
Far-Eastern  experts  and  other  nations;  con- 
cerned over  the  Increasing  momentum  push- 
ing toward  an  abyss;  concerned  over  policies 
that  are  uniting  the  Communist  world  while 
dividing  the  Free  World;  concerned  over  the 
ghastly  cost  in  human  life. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  said  Jesus, 
■for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  Those  who  seek  peace  are  not  traitors. 
Those  who  desperately  seek  peace  in  an  un- 
fortunate spot  in  the  world  axe  subject  to 
the  'hard,  clean  question"  In  Jesus'  powerful 
parable  of  the  Last  Judgment:  What  did  you 
do  for  those  in  need?  "Ves,  we  have  the  needy 
right  here  in  Evansvllle;  but  we  have  tl.em 
in  a  special  way  in  Vietnam 

Dare  we  answer  the  question — Have  we,  in 
Vietnam,  created  hunger  by  defoliating  their 
crops?  Have  we  made  them  sick  and  lone- 
some by  killing  children  and  civilians  with 
napalm  and  bombing  their  villages? 

There  Is  an  old  word — a  Biblical  word  dom- 
inating both  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures 
That  word  is  'Repent !'■  And  we  had  better 
not  forget  what  it  means!  It  means  "Turn 
around — begin  again — make  a  fresh  start." 
It  is  never  easy,  and  It  Is  hardest  of  nil  fcr 
the  nation  But  God  walks  with  us  along 
a  difficult  and  often  discouraging  road.  God 
will  sustain  the  nation  if  we  Invoke  Him; 
God  will  Judge  us  harshly  If  we  continue  to 
Ignore  His  ways,  and  will  ".  .  .  hold  us  ac- 
countable for  the  horror  we  continue  to  un- 
leash." 

Many — far  too  many — young  Americans 
have  died  in  Vietnam.  Let  us  work  and  pray 
that  they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  And 
they  shall  not  if  we  are  big  enough  as  a  na- 
tion to  admit  our  mistakes  and  to  know  that 
there  Is  more  honor  in  self-correction  than 
In  "saving  face." 

V.  What  are  the  alternatives?  One  Is  to 
win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible,  escalate 
rapidly,  and  use  nuclear  warheads  If  neces- 
sary. "The  destruction  and  loss  of  life  among 
the  enemy  would  be  immense,  and  we  could 
conceivably  Ignite  World  War  III. 

Another'alternatlve  Is  to  withdraw;  "tuck 
tall  and  run."  as  President  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed it.  But  this  Is  not  feasible.  It  would 
Imply  that  a  weak  nation  had  defeated  a 
strong  nation.  It  would  Imply  that  thousands 
Of  young  American  lives  had  been  given  In 
vain.  It  would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  Com- 
munism to  go  elsewhere  and  do  likewise. 

If  these  are  the  only  alternatives  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  course  but  to  continue 
as  we  are.  But  suppose  there  Is  yet  a  third 
possibility — long  and  torturous,  not  easy,  for 
history  does  not  present  us  with  easy  choices' 
We  can  seek  now  for  a  negotiated  peace.  It  Is 
not  withdrawing  our  forces  and   our  voice. 


It  Is  "remaining  In  strength"  by  withdrawing 
to  key  defensive  points  and  halting  our 
bombing  In  the  North.  It  Is  "qtiietlng  the 
war."  Let  us  wait  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  come  to 
the  conference  table.  It  Is  sitting  down  ■with 
every  combatant  In  the  war;  that  Includes 
the  Vletcong.  This  Is  a  policy  stubbornly 
opposed  by  President  Johnson. 

It  is  amazing  at  times  how  some  events 
happen  "colncldentally."  In  July.  I  read  the 
powerful  book,  Vietnam:  Crisis  of  Con- 
science, and  determined  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  this  critical  subject  on  the  first  Sunday 
the  student  body  had  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Evansvllle.  Now— colncldentally — 
highly  respected  and  influential  religious 
leaders  of  Judaism.  Protestantism,  and  Ca- 
tholicism have,  meanwhile,  put  out  a  clarion 
call  for  a  million  signatures  of  church  people 
In  America  to  a  petition  to  be  signed  on  a 
Sunday  or  Sabbath  In  September  and  for- 
warded to  a  convocation  early  in  October  of 
business,  labor,  civic,  political,  and  religious 
leaders  in  Washington,  DC.  TTils  position 
will  be  handed  to  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  administration  officials  The  movement 
Is  known  as  'Negotiation  Now!'^  The  petition 
supports  U  Thant  and  the  United  Nations  in 
new  negotiations,  calls  for  the  halting  of  our 
nation's  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
taking  of  further  Initiative  leading  to  truce 
It  asks  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  respond  affirmatively  to  our 
Initiative  leading  to  a  standstill  ceasefire.  It 
asks  that  South  Vietnam  respect  and  Join  In 
these  steps. 

Peace  without  victory!  Peace  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed  and  destruction!  Putting  an 
end  to  war — Is  there  anything  more  Chris- 
tian? Being  mindful  of  tlie  words  of  the  late 
John  P.  Kennedy,  speaking  before  the  United 
Nations.  "Mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war 
or  war  will  put  an  end  to  mankind."  let  us 
Christians  do  something  besides  wringing  our 
hands  and  murmuring  "how  awful."  We  can 
do  something  to  assist  the  power  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Church  and  Synagogue.  We  can 
be  the  body  of  Christ,  even  though  we  take 
our  licks  and  are  broken  and  bruised  .  .  . 

After  a  cross,  that  "body"  may  rise  again, 
as  It  happened  that  first  Easter! 


THE  UNIVERSITY'  OF  RHODE  IS- 
LAND'S FIRST  COMMERCIAL  FISH- 
ERIES SCHOOL,  OCTOBER  19.  1967 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  in  two  areas 
today  the  United  States  has  fallen 
stead'ly  in  its  world  ranking.  I  am  think- 
ing particularly  of  offshore  fisheries  and 
the  merchant  marine. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  University  of  Rhode  Island  at 
Kingston  is  host  to  a  new  program  which 
should  help  to  reverse  the  trend  of  na- 
tional weakness  in  the  field  of  fisheries 
At  URI  a  2-year  program  has  just  been 
opened  to  train  men  for  a  life  in  com- 
mercial fishing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "URI 
Fisheries  College  Unique  in  Nation," 
published  in  the  Westerly,  R  I.,  Sun  of 
October  4.  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
URI   Fisheries   College   Unique   in   Nation 

Twenty-five  young  men  have  started  classes 
In  the  first  college  curriculum  of  Its  kind  in 
the  country — a  two-year  pnigram  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  to  train  men  for 
the  commercial  fisheries. 

Members  of  the  first  class  are  mostly  recent 
high  school  graduates,  but  include  a  few 
men  In  their  30's,  The  students  come  from 
as  far  away  as  Alaska.  California  and  Puerto 
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Rico,  aithough  most  are  Irom  the  northeaet- 
ern  states.  Thirteea  are  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  curriculum  combines  classroom  theory 
In  subjects  such  as  physics,  marine  tech- 
nology, fishery  hydrography  and  marketing, 
and  sea-borne  experience  aboard  a  training 
vessel  and  trawlers  at  nearby  Point  Judith  In 
subjects  such  as  navigation  and  flshmg  gear. 
Graduates  will  receive  an  associate  In  sci- 
ence degrree. 

The  curriculum  has  been  designed  to  give 
the  best  possible  education  to  potential  cap- 
tains and  mates  of  the  fishing  fleet,  and  to 
individuals  who  wish  to  work  In  related 
marine  industries  such  as  processing  and 
marketing. 

Operated  through  a  department  of  fish- 
eries and  marine  technology  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island's  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  program  is  headed  by  a  33-year-old 
British-born  naval  architect,  Dr.  John  C. 
Sainsbury.  He  was  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  naval  architecture  and  shipbuilding 
at  the  College  of  Fisheries  In  St.  Johns.  New- 
foundland, before  coming  to  Rhode  Island 
to  direct  the  new  program. 

"Many  of  the  students  here  come  from  a 
fishing  background."  Dr.  Sainsbury  said, 
"while  others  are  from  families  with  no  his- 
tory in  the  sea  or  fishing.  They  share  with- 
out exception,  however,  an  intense  interest 
and  belief  in  the  commercial  fisheries  and 
its  future,  and  are  all  entering  wholeheart- 
edly Into  what  is  a  very  time-consuming 
schedule  for  a  university  program." 

The  students  must  take  six  hours  of 
classes  and  laboratories  every  weekday  ex- 
cept Friday  afternoon,  in  addition  to  studies 
that  must  be  done  on  their  own  outside 
those  hours. 

A  47-foot  former  oceanographlc  research 
vessel,  the  Gall  Ann,  Is  being  converted  for 
fisheries  training.  When  It  is  put  back  in  the 
water,  the  students  will  alternate  taking 
work  trips  at  sea.  They  are  also  required  to 
work  aboard  a  variety  of  commercial  fishing 
vessels  during  the  summer  aft^r  their  first 
year. 

A  building  at  the  former  Photek  plant  in 
nearby  West  Kingston  is  being  used  for  lab- 
oratories in  seamanship,  nets  and  fishing 
gear  technology,  navigation,  vessel  engi- 
neering and  electronics  until  a  new  facility 
can  be  built  in  the  Point  Judith  fishing  port 
area. 

Dr.  Sainsbury  said  interest  In  the  program 
Is  Increasing  and  that  Inquiries  are  already 
being  received  from  young  people  Inside  and 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  40  places 
that  will  be  available  In  the  entering  class 
next  year. 

Thirteen  of  the  students  in  the  first  class 
are  Rhode  Islanders,  including  Paul  S. 
Schauer  of  10  West  Beach  Street,  Westerly; 
Gary  A.  Brooks,  Edward  A.  Conley  and  Mar- 
shall Rose  of  Block  Island  and  Dennis  W. 
Webster  and  Robert  B.  Westcott. 

One  of  the  two  students  from  Connecticut 
is  Bohdan  Mutz  of  North  Stonlngton. 


CONCX,USION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr,  President, 
I  swk  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 


tion (H.J.  Res.  888 »  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  House 
Joint  Resolution  888.  as  reported  to  the 
Senate,  provides  continuing  authority 
until  November  15.  1967,  rather  than  the 
date  of  November  23,  1967,  as  provided 
in  the  resolution  as  it  passed  the  House. 

This  resolution  is  necessary  to  provide 
authority  in  those  cases  where  the  appro- 
priation bills  have  not  been  enacted  into 
law.  As  of  today,  six  of  the  regular  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  have  t>een  sent 
to  tlie  White  House  for  signature.  There 
are  five  appropriation  bills  in  conference, 
or  the  conferences  have  been  concluded 
but  the  conference  reports  have  not  t>een 
agreed  to  in  both  Houses. 

There  is  one  appropriation  bill  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations — 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill.  The  committee  has  been  holding  on 
this  bill  pending  enactment  into  law  of 
the  new  revenue  act  for  the  District.  It 
Is  difficult  to  attempt  to  make  decisions 
on  how  much  should  be  appropriated  un- 
til the  committee  has  received  firm  es- 
timates on  the  revenue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

One  bill  is  on  the  House  Calendar— 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill. 

The  remaining  two  appropriation 
bills — the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill— are  pending  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  awaiting 
authorizing  legislation— principally  the 
poverty  program  in  the  case  of  the  sup- 
plemental and,  of  course,  the  foreign 
asistance  authorization  in  the  other  in- 
stance. 

The  committee  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  action  can  be  completed  on  all  of 
these  appropriation  bills  by  November 
15,  in  which  event  further  amendment 
to  the  continuing  resolution  would  be 
unnecessary. 

The  resolution,  as  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  contained  several  provi- 
sions unrelated  to  a  continuing  resolu- 
t'on,  which  have  been  stricken  by  the 
committee.  These  provisions  were  de- 
signed to  effect  economies  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  blind,  across-the-board 
reductions. 

While  the  appropriations  process  may 
not  be  perfect,  nevertheless.  It  has 
evolved  over  a  period  of  many  years  and 
affords  the  most  logical  method  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  Government  operations. 

The  delay  in  the  appropriation  bills  is 
undesirable.  However,  in  most  instances, 
this  delay  results  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  necessary,  under  the  rules  of  the  two 
bodies,  for  authorizing  legislation  to  be 
enacted  into  law  prior  to  making  the 
appropriation. 

All  of  the  appropriation  bills  have  been 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  except  the 
foreign  a.ssistance  appropriation  bill  and 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Since  there  is,  as  of  today,  still  no  foreign 
assistance  authorization,  it  is  not  within 
the  rules  to  report  the  bill.  This  Is  also 
true  of  the  supplemental  bill,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  poverty  program. 


There  is  no  better  process  that  I  know 
of  than  to  have  these  appropriation  bills 
considered  by  the  committee  in  the  House 
and  then  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  by 
the  committee  in  the  Senate  and  then  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and  then  to  re- 
solve any  differences  in  conference. 

General  provisions  designed  to  effect 
economies  by  blind,  overall,  across-the- 
board  reductions  are  bound  to  be  inequi- 
table, inefficient,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
access  their  results  at  the  time  they  are 
being  considered. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  in  one  agency  alone — 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — the  provision  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representative.^ 
would  result  in  an  appropriation  reduc- 
tion of  $2 '2  billion.  This  figure  was  cal- 
culated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be- 
cause the  provision  in  the  resolution 
would  cut  $1.1  billion  in  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

To  reduce  $1.1  billion  In  expenditure."^ 
in  a  single  fiscal  year  would  mean  a  mucl^; 
larger  reduction  in  obligations,  grants,  or 
contracts,  and  it  is  estimated  that  to  .se- 
cure $1.1  billion  in  expenditure  reduc- 
tions would  require  about  $2  to  $2 '2  bil- 
lion reductions  in  obligations — a  cut 
from  $2  to  $2 '2  billion— a  cut  rangin.c 
from  28  to  33  percent.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
aware  of  this  at  the  time  the  provision 
was  voted. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  would  be  required  to 
make  a  $500  million  expenditure  reduc- 
tion and  such  a  reduction  would  require 
a  verj-  large  proportionate  cut  in  new- 
contracts,  mortgage  purchases,  sewer. 
water,  and  open  space  programs,  and  the 
like,  because,  again,  to  get  a  $500  million 
expenditure  reduction,  one  would  have 
to  make  a  much  larger  reduction  in  com- 
mitments and  contracts. 

For  the  farm  programs  under  the  Dt- 
patment  of  Agriculture,  a  $400  million 
reduction  in  expenditures  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  committee  was  also  advised  that 
many  agencies  would  be  required  to  In- 
troduce reductions  in  force.  These  reduc- 
tions would  have  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  last  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year  be- 
cause one-third  of  the  fiscal  year  has  e.x- 
pired.  Severance  pay  and  terminal  leave 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  30  days'  advance  notice 
to  affected  employees — which  would 
mean  that  in  some  agencies  pers.onnel 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  20  peixent  would 
be  removed  from  the  payrolls. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  such  m- 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  passing  the  resolu- 
tion referred  to. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  estimated  that  the  reductions  in 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1968,  under 
the  resolution  as  it  passed  the  Hou.se. 
would  amount  to  approximately  $7 
billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
agencies  where  the  approximately  $7 
billion  will  be  found. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£cord,  as 
follows ; 
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House  Joint  Resolution  8S8~Estimated  re-  the  meantime,  the  Appropriations  Com-  is  a  vote  for  the  meat  axe  approach — 

auction  ejected  by  resolution  as  passed  mittee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con-  even  though  the  axe  has  a  smaller  blade; 

fio^se  sider  deliberately  each  authorized  pro-  a  vote  for  the  principle  that  the  Presi- 

_ff.^*  gram  contained  in  the  remaining  appro-  dent  and  the  Budget  Director — not  Con- 
Defense  «2^500  wo  000  Priation  bills.  It  will  scrutinize  each  dol-  gress— should  wield  the  power  of  the 
Health   Education  "and  wVl-      '       '       '  jgr  contained   in   the  budget  estimates  purse  in  the  UB.  Government;   a  vote 

fare    1.100,000,000  for   those   agencies.   It  will   use   to  the  against  the  combined  wisdom  and  judg- 

Agricuiture 400.000.000  fullest  the  collective  experience  and  judg-  ment  of  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 

Commerce 250.000.000  ment  of  its  members  to  cut  out  every  tions  Committee.  In  effect,  the  amend- 

Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  ounce  of  fat.  to  scrap  every  nonessential,  ment   says,    "No    matter    what    recom- 

T^^\^"\,r-r ^?^'^?5'2S^  This  is  the  way  to  effect  savings,  with  mendations  you  make  to  the  Senate  on 

^t.rL         itnmnZ  rational,  informed  judgment.  appropriations  bills,  you  are  5  percent 

Interior   150,000,000  _,       __                      j           ,   i,                ^\_  .. 

Justice        45  000  000  The  House-passed  resolution,  on  the  WTong. 

Labor                                              2o'  ooo'  000  other  hand,  substitutes  a  meat  ax  for  the        We  cannot  even  foresee  the  impact  of 

sute    lo!  ooo!  000  finely  honed  scalpel,  abdicates  the  tradi-  this  amendment.  The  President  is  not 

Traosporuuon 75.000.000  tional  right  and  duty  of  the  Congress  to  allowed   to   increase   any   appropriation 

Agency  for  International  De-  consider  each   and  every  appropriation  above  the  amount  we  include  in  the  law. 

velopment 140.000,000  request  on  its  merits,  deals  a  crippling  but  he  can  surely  reduce  some  of  them 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.        120.  000,  000  ^j^^^.  ^^  ^^^^  yj^^^j  Federal  programs  by  much  more  than  5  percent,  by  10  per- 

General  Services  Admlnlstra-          ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^  crippling  blow?  On  the  surface,  cent,   or  even   by    100   percent,   if  he   so 

Office  of  Fconnmir  onnr^rti'il             '  holding  Spending  to  the  1967  level,  with  wishes. 

umce  01  economic  opportu         ^^^  ^^  ^^^  certain  exceptions,  does  not  seem  too  bad.        For  example:  Suppose  he  determines 

Veterans-  Administration  ...        180,  000, 000  But  let  US  look  further.  The  effect  of  the  that  aviation  safety  activities  cannot  be 

Pay  Raise 600,000,000  House  resolution  is  to  cut  about  $7  bilUon  cut  without  endangering  airline  passen- 

Smaii  Business  Admlnlstra-  from  1968  spending.  But  since  expendi-  gers.  He  can  take  it  out  of  the  school 

tion    200,000,000  t^res  always  lag  behind  appropriations,  lunch  program  instead;  suppose  he  de- 
National    Science    Founda-  ^^^  gj^^^  ^j^e  fiscal  year  is  already  nearly  termlnes    that    the    Internal    Revenue 

*'°°   - 60,  OOP.  000  oj,e.third  over,  this  S7  billion  cut  in  ex-  Service  and  the  Customs  Bureau  cannot 

Total                                   6  821  000  000  penditures  would  mean  a  S14  or  $15  bil-  be   cut   without   losing   a   much   greater 
6,821,000.000  ijon  reduction   in  obligatlons-the  best  amount  of  Federal  revenues.  He  can  take 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr  President,  if  It  Is  measure  of  the  level  of  Federal  programs  't  out  of  impacted  area  school  aid  in- 
necessarj'  to  reduce  expenditures  at  this  in  a  particular  time  period  stead;  suppose  he  determines  that  vet- 
time,  before  the  Congress  adjourns,  I  -phat  is  not  all  As  the  Budget  Director  trans'  medical  programs  cannot  be  cut 
recommend  that  the  Committees  on  Ap-  3  ued  out  in  detail  for  the  Approprla-  ^-^^^oy}  decreasing  the  quality  of  patient 
propriations  of  the  two  Houses  under-  .^ns  rnmmlttee  this  S14  or  $15  billion  ^^""^  "^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^  °"^  °^  ^^^  ^"'^P^  ^^ 
take  an  examination  of  the  bills  which  Sct^oTmiLt  come  largely  from  that  EngLneers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
have  been  signed  into  law,  and  the  bills  faSy  thin  liceo?  the  F^Jeral  budget  Jlon  instead^suppose  he  determh^s  that 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  White  House  ^.^ich  is  not  already  locked  in.  When  na-  ^he J^^J  ,?™,?^hp  '  n  tS  it  out  of 
soon-and  if  the  amounts  are  found  to  Clonal  defense,  interest  on  the  public  f^l^VJ^^J^/.^T^^^^^'lf'^^^^^ 
be  excessive  that  a  rescission  bill  be  con-  ^ebt,  veterans'  pensions,  price  support  J^^  ^°°^  ^^^P  program  or  the  FBI 
.sldered  in  the  two  Houses.  payments,  and  other  obligations  fixed  by  "^!;5?°„,„  ,„„„„  ,,„„^  hpr»  tnrtav  nnH 

.^y  attempt  to  effect  economies  by  a  f,^  ^,,  ^aken  out,  $38  billion  is  left  from  ^^an  we  ^^JJf^^^^^ar^ Jf  ^..^^jf^^^^",^ 

blind    across-the-board   general   provi-  ^.^ich  to  cut.  Taking  $14  or  $15  billion  fAlS  unu^l^'tes  Sv  d  Jclar«  m^^^ 

slon  is  Impracticable.  owav  from  this  $^8  billion  amounts  to  01  t^e  united  fatates  nereoy  aeciares  mat 

I  uree  that  the  cnmmlf  tee  amendments  W         ?       »    /n       ^""^"   amounts  10  j^          ^                ^  ^^  making  the.se  deci- 

1  urge  tnat  the  committee  amendments  cutting   almost   40   percent   from   every  ^io„<;__dPrisions  affectlnE  everv  citizen"' 

be  agreed  to  smgie  controllable  program.  The  Budget  t  Hn^t  th  "k%n    T  feel  that  it    four 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first  Director  listed  75  of  these  oro^rams  fo-  ^  °°  °°*  ,^^  ®  '..  .        .           1         ?^ 

committee  ajnendment  will  hp  <:tatpd  uirector  listed  la  01  tnese  programs  10.  responsibility    to    determine    where    the 

committee  amenameni  win  oe  stated  u^  and  that  was  not  a  complete  list.  The  „„tV^cw„,,iH  k^  maHo  onri  that  up  <;hnniri 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  u^t  ran  all  the  wav  from  grants  for  edu-  ^^^^  should  be  made  and  that  we  should 

fnllrtw.!-  list  ran  an  ine  waj  irom  grams  lur  eau-  ^^^    ^  ^^^  words  of  the  distinguished 

r.            ,,..,.. cfV^^a^  activities  to  the  Federal  Bureau  ^^^j^j.  ^^^^^^  f,^^  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  the  word  "thereof  .  of  Investigation.  PA«;TnRFl    nut  the  cat  on  the  President's 

strike  out  "November  23.  1967"  and  insert  ^hp    House-passed    resolution    would  Pastore],  put  the  cat  on  the  President s 

wreck  many  of  our  most  vital  programs.         ^nd  what  does  this  amendment  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques-  It  has  wisely  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  ^^  ^^e  members  of   the   Committee   on 

tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  commit-  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Appropriations?  Does  it  say:  "Now.  you 

tee  amendment  My  very  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentlemen  are  to  go  back  and  deliberate 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  Senator     from     South     Dakota      TMr.  for  the  next  3  weeks  on  the  remaining 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  MundtI.  has  stated  his  intention  to  call  appropriations   bills.   You   are   to   bring 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  up    an    amendment    to    the    continuing  ^q  i^gar  the  wisdom  and  informed  judg- 

will  call  the  roll.  resolution    in    the    Senate    today.    His  nient  which  you  have  acquired  over  the 

The    a.ssLstant    legl.slative    clerk    pro-  amendment  would  reduce,  by  5  percent,  years.  And  when  you're  all  done  and  have 

ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  everj'  appropriation  item  not  related  to  made  a  decision  on  each  line  Item,  you're 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West 'Virginia.  Mr  Presl-  national  defense,  except   for   those  de-  to  add  5  percent  to  every  one.  so  that 

dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  termlned  by  the  Budget  Director  to  be  when  It's  taken  back  out  again  by  the 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  beyond     administrative     control.     The  president,  your  judgment  will  be  vindi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  amendment  would  also  give  the  Presi-  cated." 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  dent  blanket  authority  to  transfer  money         no  one  in  this  body  is  more  interested 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  'Virginia.  The  ac-  around  among  the  agencies  so  long  as  no  jn  economy  and  effic-.ency  in  Govern- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  line-item  appropriation  was  increased  ment  than  I  am.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
in reporting  House  Joint  Resolution  888  above  the  amount  provided  In  the  Ap-  spect  and  sympathy  for  the  sentiments 
as  strictly  a  continuing  resolution  until  proprlatlon  Act.  which  prompted  this  amendment.  But  I 
November  15  represents  a  clear  declara-  To  be  sure,  the  Mundt  amendment  is  submit  that  the  way  to  make  savings  In 
tlon  that  Congress,  not  the  executive  an  Improvement  over  the  House-passed  the  budget  is  not  to  flail  away  with  a 
branch,  still  wields  the  power  of  the  resolution.  The  Mundt  amendment  meat  ax — with  results  that  no  Senator 
pur.se.  The  appropriations  process  is  the  would  cut  about  $1  billion  in  expendi-  In  this  body  can  even  venture  to  pre- 
trled  and  true  method  by  which  Con-  tures  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  Instead  of  diet.  The  way  to  save  money  is  by  using 
gre.ss  exercises  this  power." This  contlnu-  $7  billion,  as  would  be  provided  by  the  the  tried  and  true  appropriations  p'-ocess. 
Ing  resolution  will  enable  all  of  the  Fed-  Hou.se-passed  resolution.  But  the  real  So,  I  hope  that  Senators  will  vote 
eral  Departments  and  agencies  to  pay  price  of  this  $1  billion  in  savings  Is  very  down  this  amendment,  and  any  other 
their  bills  for  the  next  three  weeks.  In  high.  A  vote  for  the  Mundt  amendment  similar  amendments.  Let  us  vote  for  a 
CXni 1877— Part  22 
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straight,  clean,  continuing  resolution 
until  November  15.  During  the  next  3 
weeks,  let  Congress  work  its  will,  let  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  work 
its  will  on  the  remaining  appropriation 
bills,  saving  every  penny  where  we  can 
justifiably  and  wisely  save  pennies. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  today,  or  tomor- 
row— whichever  it  may  be — the  Senate 
passed  the  buck,  or  that  the  Senate  voted 
away  its  birthright — the  cherished  power 
of  the  purse. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  in  thorough  agreement  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  just  said.  I  may  add  that 
this  morning  we  were  in  conference  on 
the  public  works  bill  and  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  cut  back  a  little  over  10  percent  on 
all  the  projects  by  way  of  slippages. 
Now,  to  add  another  5  percent,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  work  now  in  progress 
on  all  the  dams  and  rivers  and  harbors 
programs  would  suffer  considerably. 

I  would  much  prefer  leaving  this  In 
the  hands  of  the  Congress  than  to  let 
somebody  in  the  departments  do  the 
cutting.  What  that  amounts  to,  in  real- 
ity, is  granting  to  the  Executive  the 
right  to  the  item  veto.  Congress  has  al- 
ways refused  to  grant  this  authority,  and 
with  very  good  reason.  No  other  single 
act  would  transfer  to  the  Executive  so 
much  additional  power  at  one  fell  swoop. 

The  continuing  resolution  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  House  was  very  diCQcult  of 
Interpretation,  to  say  the  least.  No  one 
could  predict  what  effect  its  provisions 
would  have  on  the  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. In  large  part,  this  was  because 
the  difficult  decisions  were  transferred 
from  the  legislative  branch  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

Another  effect  of  the  resolution  was  to 
wipe  away  all  the  work  already  per- 
formed by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  In  effect, 
its  adoption  would  make  unnecessary  all 
of  the  work  that  must  yet  be  done  on  the 
bills  still  remaining.  Perhaps  others  are 
willing  to  see  this  slate  wiped  clean  so 
that  the  blanks  can  be  filled  in  by  the 
clerks  of  the  executive  branch,  f,  for 
one,  am  not. 

The  responsibility  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees.  Reductions 
should  be  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tees on  a  selective  basis,  as  has  already 
been  the  case  with  every  appropriations 
bill  to  pass  the  Congress  this  year.  To  at- 
tempt to  lodge  this  responsibility  any- 
where else  would  be  to  allow  and  invite 
an  infringement  on  the  prerogative  of 
Congress. 

In  my  view,  too  much  infringement  of 
these  prerogatives  has  already  taken 
place. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  very  help- 
ful statement.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him.  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  for  the 
very  fine  work  he  does,  consistently,  every 
year,  year  in  and  year  out,  scrutinizing 
most  meticulously  the  budget  requests 
and  the  requests  submitted  to  his  com- 
mittee by  Members  of  this  body,  the  other 


body,  and  outside  witnesses.  He  does  a 
fine  job,  as  do  all  the  other  members 
who  work  with  him  in  that  committee. 
He  has  done  a  fine  job  this  year  in  the 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H  R  10442  An  act  to  racUltate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42 
Stat.  465 1 .  for  use  for  public  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  11627.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Maryland,  by  and  through  Its  State  roads 
commission  or  the  successors  of  said  commis- 
sion, to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  cer- 
tain additional  bridges  and  ttinnels  In  the 
Slate  of  Maryland. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  >  H  R.  1 1767  '  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  lands  comprising  the 
U  S.  Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R.  10442.  An  act  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20.  1922  (42 
Stat.  465  >.  for  use  for  public  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  C!ommlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry;  and 

H.R.  11627.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, by  and  through  Its  State  roads  com- 
mission or  the  successors  of  said  commission, 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  certain 
additional  bridges  and  tunnels  in  the  State 
of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  AT 
DEDICATION  OF  LEETOWN,  W.  VA., 
FISH  HATCHERY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  last  Saturday  I  delivered  an 
address  at  the  ceremony  marking  the 
opening  of  the  Leetown,  W.  Va,,  Fish 
Hatchery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
address  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Renhrks  by   U.S.   Senator   Robert  C.   Byrd, 
AT  THE  Leetown  Fish  Hatchery 

My  friends.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  take 
part  In  the  dedication  of  a  new  federal 
facility. 

And  this  particular  dedication  gives  me 
great  pleasure  because  this  complex  of  fa- 
cilities Is  more  than  Just  a  place  where  fish 
fire  hatched  and  reared. 

Rather,  it  Is  a  complex  which  represents 
the  latest  advances  In  the  field  of  flsh 
husbandry. 

It  combines  well  planned  production  fa- 
cilities with  an  Internationally  respected  re- 
search center. 

But  before  I  go  into  further  detail  about 
this  particular  center  I  should  like  to  present 
a  little  bit  of  background  about  our  national 
fish  hatchery  system  and  Its  Importance. 

Since  Us  Inception  In  the  late  19th  century 
our  flsh  hatchery  system  has  Increased  In 
numbers,  in  productive  capacity  and  In  the 
quality  of  flsh  grown. 

Today  there  are  some  100  federal  flsh 
hatcheries  which  are  supplemented  by  about 
500  state-run  hatcheries. 

There  has  been  a  greatly  Increased  interest 
in  all  types  of  outdoor  recreation  during  the 
years  since  World  War  II  and  fishing — along 
with  all  other  outdoor  sports — has  burgeoned 
apace. 

The  recent  National  Survey  of  Fishing 
and  Hunting  gives  us  some  indication  of  the 
size  of  this  increase.  It  states  that  some  33 
million  Americans  participated  in  these 
sports  during  1965  and.  in  so  doing,  spent 
some  *4  billion. 

Without  the  help  of  our  federal  and  state 
hatcheries,  mother  nature  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  need  for  more  and  more 
flsh. 

As  an  example  of  the  tremendous  growth 
of  sport  fishing  in  recent  years,  let  me  cite 
as  an  example  the  experience  of  our  own  state 
of  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia's  waters  are  stocked  with 
flsh  produced  both  naturally  and  from  State 
and  Federal  Hatcheries.  Almost  450.000 
pounds  of  fish,  mostly  trout,  were  planted 
by  state  and  federal  officials. 

About  half  of  these  flah— 225.000  pounds- 
were  produced  right  here  at  Leetown,  at  the 
Bowden  Hatchery  near  Elkins.  and  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  Hatchery  in  Green- 
brier County. 

And  great  though  this  volume  of  flsh  may 
seem,  the  federal  allocation  of  flsh  for  West 
Virginia  waters  Is  three  times  greater  today 
than  it  was  four  years  ago  In   1963. 

So.  as  one  can  see.  these  hatcheries  play 
a  tremendous  role  in  keeping  our  state's 
anglers  happy  and  their  catches  bountiful 

Now.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  more 
about  this  particular  hatchery.  It  is  a  flne 
one  indeed. 

If  you  look  Into  the  water  in  the  race- 
ways, you  win  be  able  to  see  a  number  of 
species  of  trout.  And  near  where  we  are 
standing,  there  are  a  number  of  large  ponds 
that  produce  other  flsh  such  as  bass  and 
sunflsh. 

These  flsh  are  grown  In  the  newly  con- 
structed hatchery  building.  This  structure 
incorporates  all  the  latest  developments  In 
fish  husbandry,  and  Its  staff  Is  able  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  quality  fish  under  the  most 
carefully  controlled  conditions. 

The  fish  begin  life  as  eggs,  spawned  in 
other  hatcheries  which  maintain  specially 
selected  brood  fish  These  eggs  are  placed  in 
special  tanks  until  they  hatch  Into  tiny,  help- 
less, near  Invisible,  fry. 

These  .imall  flsh  are  then  carefully  nur- 
tured. They  are  fed  a  nutritionally  balanced 
diet,  and  when  they  are  large  enough  to  live 
outside,  they  are  moved  to  one  of  the  large 
raceways  for  further  growth. 

When  they  have  reached  a  sufficient  age 
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and  size  best  suited  to  survive  in  the  wnld. 
they  are  released  into  the  state's  streams  and 
lakes. 

From  there,  well,  that's  up  to  the  anglers 
to  determine — whether  these  flsh  become  a 
fish  dinner  or.  instead,  perhaps  the  dinner 
of  some  other  flsh. 

But  the  Leetown  Hatchery  does  more  than 
Just  to  produce  and  rear  flsh.  Its  Interna- 
tionally known  Eastern  Pish  Disease  Labora- 
tory has  provided  much  of  the  Information 
available  to  scientists  on  fish  diseases. 

Experts  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  illnesses  that  plague  flsh  have  been 
trained  here  for  service  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  the  world. 

As  an  example  of  Its  work,  last  July  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  pro- 
posed a  new  regulation  designed  to  prevent 
the  Importation  and  spread  of  two  partic- 
ularly dangerous  trout  diseases.  Although  the 
initial  responsibility  for  examining  these  flsh 
will  reside  in  the  country  of  origin,  we  must 
have  facilities  and  people  to  run  spot  checks 
to  see  that  the  regulation  Is  enforced. 

As  a  further  example  of  Its  work,  many 
states  will  soon  enact  regulations  requiring 
inspection  and  certliication  of  Interstate 
transfers  of  flsh  or  fish  eggs.  The  Federal 
Government  must  be  prepared  to  assist  the 
Bureau  In  performing  this  vital  function. 
Personnel  here  at  Leetown  will  probably  be 
called  upon  to  play  a  major  role  In  this 
regard. 

Other  activities  are  also  carried  on  at  the 
Laboratory.  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  uses  this  hatchery  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  a  number  of  Its  in-service 
training  schools  where  Bureau  employees, 
persons  from  state  conservation  agencies, 
and  personnel  of  foreign  governments  can 
be  trained  In  modern  flsh  growing  methods. 

This  is  impwrtant  because  sport  fishing  in 
West  Virginia  and  across  the  nation  Is  not 
only  fun;  It  is  also  big  business.  According 
to  the  National  Pishing  and  Hunting  Survey 
I  mentioned  earlier  some  $4  billion  was 
spent  In  the  pursuit  of  these  sports.  This 
money  generally  goes  to  those  areas  where 
good   fishing,   or  good   hunting,   Is  found. 

In  the  days  ahead,  even  more  fishermen 
win  be  participating  In  this  great  outdoor 
pursuit,  and,  as  their  numbers  Increase,  our 
waters  must  of  necessity,  be  managed  to 
provide  the  necessary  fish. 

I  am  sure  that  our  National  Hatchery  sys- 
tem In  general,  and  the  Leetown  Flsh 
Hatchery  In  particular,  will  do  their  part  to 
see  that  these  demands  are  met. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  re.solution  'H.J.  Res.  888) 
making    continuing    appropriations    for 


the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chain.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
committee  amendment  has  not  been 
agreed  to  yet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
committee  amendment  been  acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  not 
been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  know  of  no  debate 
on  the  committee  amendment  that  would 
change  the  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  changing  the  date  but  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  first 
in  connection  with  the  entire  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


THE    CHAOTIC    FINANCIAL    SITUA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  two  major  problems  confront 
our  country;  First,  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
and,  second,  the  mounting  deficit  and 
the  resulting  inflation,  as  evidenced  by 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  highest 
interest  rates  since  Reconstruction  days 
in  1870. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  first 
problem,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  by  the  vari- 
ous experts  that  I  know  of  nothing  I  can 
add  which  would  help  the  situation,  I 
shall  therefore  pass  over  this  subject 
with  just  one  comment:  With  a  half  mil- 
lion men  in  the  war  zone,  we  have  no 
choice  except  to  back  them  with  all  our 
resources,  and  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  shall  continue  to  give  them  that 
support. 

Today  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
discussion  of  the  chaotic  financial  situa- 
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tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  i-efer 
to  our  fiscal  situation  as  being  nearly 
chaotic  because  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  has  there  been  so 
much  confusion  both  at  the  executive 
and  at  the  legislative  levels  as  to  what  is 
happening  or  what  should  be  done. 

For  the  past  several  months,  both  the 
White  House  and  Congress  have  been 
advocating  a  reduction  in  Government 
spending;  but  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  have  been  approving 
new  programs,  expanding  old  ones,  and 
voting  for  ever-increased  expenditures. 
And  yet  no  one  has  faced  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  what  this  will  mean  in  ultimate 
inflation  and  higher  taxes. 

First  I  shall  review  the  spending  record 
of  the  Senate. 

Since  January  1.  1967,  the  Senate  has 
acted  on  13  appropriation  bills. 

As  passed  by  the  House  these  appro- 
priation bills  call  for  total  appropriations 
of  $134,881,670,839.  As  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate these  same  bills  contained  appropria- 
tions totaling  $138,936,819,459,  or  an 
increase  of  $4,055,148,620  over  that 
originally   approved  by  the  House. 

These  same  13  appropriation  bills  con- 
tained appropriations  of  $3,175,648,998 
over  the  amount  allowed  for  the  same 
agencies  in  fiscal  1967. 

During  the  consideration  of  these  bills 
21  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  these  ap- 
propriations. Every  effort  to  reduce  them 
was  defeated  on  rollcall  votes  in  the 
Senate. 

Had  these  21  efforts  been  successful 
they  would  have  resulted  in  lowering  the 
overall  appropriations  under  these  30 
bills  by  $4,467,177,919. 

It  is  true  that  some  items  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Senate  committee  before 
reporting  the  bills  to  the  Senate,  but  it 
is  ironic  to  note  that  the  only  amend- 
ments to  any  of  these  appropriation 
bills  which  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
were  amendments  which  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  bills. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
chart  of  these  appropriation  bills  along 
with  the  amount  of  each  as  it  passed  the 
House,  the  amount  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  corresponding  increases  or 
decreases  as  compared  to  the  1967  appro- 
priations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Date 


Bill 


Senate  increase  (-f )  or      Amount  1967  approprla- 
Amount  in  House  Amount  in  Senate       decrease  (-)  over  House   fion.  Increase  (-)  or  de- 

crease (-; 


Mar. 
May 
May 
May 
Aug 


Aug.  1 
Sept  26 

June  29 
July   11 

Aug  4 
Sept  28 
Sept.  28 
Oct     3 


H.R.  7123,  supplemental  Defense 

H  R  7501,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  Executive  Office.. 

H.R  9029,  Interior    

H.R  9481,  2d  supplemental 

H.R  9960.  Independent  Offices  and  HUD 

(Pari  cert  >  

10196,  Labor  and  HEW    

10345,  Stale.  Justice,  Commerce 

(Part  cert)  

10368  Legrslative  branch 

10509,  AgiK:ulture. 

(Part  sales) ^ 

10738,  Defense 

11456,  Transportation 

11641,  Public  works  and  Atomic  Energy 

12474  NASA  


HR 
H,R 

HR 

HR 

HR 
HR 
HR 
H.R 


%\2. 
7, 
1, 
2, 
9, 

13. 
2, 


'3, 

70, 
1 
4 
4, 


196. 520. 000 
499,  230,  000 
365.310.150 
041.826.133 
985,878,782 
881,000,000 
137.488,000 
194,026,500 
150,000,000 
228.089,952 
370,580,950 
800,000.000 
295.200.000 
530,198,372 
622. 922, 000 
583, 400, 000 


J12,275, 

7,  555. 
1.399, 
2.260, 

10,431, 
3, 235, 

13.409, 

2. 185 

150, 

273, 

'  3, 797 
700. 

70. 156 
1.651 
4.776 
4.678, 


870.000 
167.000 
242,  050 
246,933 
460,900 
000.000 
835,000 
.870,500 
000,000 
662,404 
673, 400 
,000,000 
420.000 
407.272 
064,000 
900,000 


Total. 


134,881,670,839 


138,936,819.459 


-(-J79, 350. 000 

+55.937,000 

+33.931,900 

+218, 420. 800 

+445,582.118 

+2, 354,  000.  000 

+272, 347, 000 

-8.156,000 

'"'"+45,"572,'452' 
'+427,092,450 
-100,000.000 
-138,780.000 
+121,208,900 
+153.142.000 
+95, 500. 000 

+4, 055, 1«,  620 


+$459,108,865 
+66.  083,  250 


-1-880, 

+1.555, 

+393, 

+52, 

-700, 

+3. 

'+332, 

+  100. 

-73, 

-69, 

+465, 

-289, 


461,600 
000.000 
270,800 
782.300 
000,000 
159,461 
101.950 
000,000 
202.000 
910.228 
893,000 
100,000 


+3,175,648.998 


■Restoration  of  capital  by  CCC  not  included. 
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Mr.  WILXJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, following  this,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  a  statis- 
tical breakdown  of  the  numerous  amend- 
ments,  including   dates,   vote   numbers. 


and  so  forth,  which  dealt  with  efforts  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  these  appropria- 
tions. This  list  does  not  include  amend- 
ments offered  to  authorization  bills. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 

RECORD  VOTES   ON   REDUCTIONS   IN   1968  APPROPRIATIONS 


tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Vote 
No 


Date, 

1%/ 


Vote 


Amount  of 
reduction 
or  Increase 


Vote 

No. 


Date 
1967 


Vote 


Amount  ot 
reduction 
or  increase 


H  R  105O9.  AgrKulture  (Williams)  limit  subsidy 
payments  to  $10,000    129    July  13      14-76 

H.R.  10509  A«riculture  (Williams),  reduce  from 
J220  000,000  to  $120,000,000  ne*  ACPauthonty  130        do  10-82 

H  R.  10196,  Labor-HEW  (Williams  motion),  recom- 
mit bill  to  reduce  5  percent 144    Aug     2      19-64 

H  R.  10738,  Defense  (Kennedy,  Massachusetts)  re- 
duce tfom  $.182,000  to  $200,000  rifle  practice 
tunds        170    Aug.  22      23-67 

H  R  9961),  independent  offices  and  HUD  (Young, 
Ohio),  reduco  civil  defense  fu.nds  by  $20  000,000  188    Sept  19      32-55 

H  R,  9960,  mdepe:iJent  offices  and  HUO  (Williams), 
cut  public  building  construction  funds  by 
J2!  036200  _      _  189     ..do...      27-57 

H  R  996C,  in  lepenJent  offices  and  HUO  (committee),  191     ..do...      63-23 

ncrease  tunns  'or  Federal  office  building  con- 
str.^ctiO" 

H  R  9960.  indepenaent  offices  and  HUD  (committee),  192     ..do...      56-31 

increase  aulftonzalion  for  sale  of  VA  part,  cert 

H.R.  9960,  independent  offices  and  HUO  (committee).  193     ..do...      60-23 

increase  grants  for  neighborhood  facilities. 


$329,174,519 
100.000.000 
675,  000,  000 

228.000 

20.  OOO,  000 


21.036.200 
16. 130.  OOO 


550,  000. 000 
15.000,000 


H.R.9960,  independent  offices  and  HUD  (committee),  194    Sept  20 

Increase  model  cities  funds. 

H.R.  9960,  independent  offices  and  HUD  (Harris), 
Increase  funds  for  National  Science  Foundation     .  197        do.   . 

H.R.  9960,  independent  offices  and  HUD  (committee), 
increase  authorization  lor  sale  of  HUD  part  cert. .  198    Sept.  21 

H.R.  9960,  independent  offices  and  HUD  (committee), 
increase  tunds  for  HUD  part,  cert  insufhciencies.  199        do... 

H.R.  1 1456,  Transportation  (Proxmire),  reduce  super- 
sonic transport  tunds 283    Oct      5 

H.R.  11456,  Transportation  (Williams),  reduce  FAA 
equipment  tunds 284       do 

H.R.    12474,    NASA    (Proxmire-Williams),    reduce 
funds  lor  several  programs 286    Oct      6 

H.R     12474,    NASA   (Williams),   reduce   funds   tor 
Voyager  program..   287     .do.. 

H.R.  11641,  public  worVs  (Williams),  reduce  general 
construction  funds 289    Oct.     9 

H.R.  11641,  public  works  (Williams  motion),  recom- 
mit to  cut  funds .290    Oct     10 

H.R.  10345,  State,  Justice  (Williams),  eliminate  SACB 
funds 295    Oct.   11 


62  28     $300,000,000 


63  25 

46. 000, 000 

57-30 

1,804,000,000 

54-32 

19.115.000 

19-54 

141,375,000 

2-68 

37. 000, 000 

30  36 

100,500,000 

31-34 

26,000,000 

12^1 

18.516,000 

27  54 

247, 808, 200 

37  54 

295,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  above  chart  shows  the  over- 
whelming margin  by  which  these  efforts 
to  reduce  appropriations  were  rejected 
An  argument  can  be  made  that  the  par- 
ticular amendments  referred  to  in  thi.'? 
report  were  not  the  best  way  in  which  to 
achieve  reductions  in  expenditures:  how- 
ever, in  answer  to  that  argument  I  point 
out  that  these  were  the  only  efforts  made 
to  reduce  these  appropriations  and 
therefore  we  can  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  at  least  no  one  in  the  Senate 
knew  of  a  better  plan  or  procedure 

I  mention  this  record,  which  shows 
that  the  Senate  has  consistently  in- 
creased the  appropriations  above  tho.se 
originally  approved  by  the  House,  to  il- 
lustrate that  we  in  the  Senate  cannot 
dodge  our  responsibility  for  the  ever- 
expanding  deficits  which  are  now  con- 
fronting our  Gov?rnment. 

However,  lest  there  be  any  misunder- 
standing that  I  am  placing  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  this  high  rate  of  spend- 
ing on  the  Senate.  I  point  out  that  the 
White  House  had  the  veto  power  t^  stop 
these  expenditures  and  did  not  use  it. 
The  President  and  his  political  party- 
have  control  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Almost  daily  the  White  Hou.se 
has  been  sending  to  the  Congress  its  rec- 
ommendations for  new  programs  and  for 
increased  expenditures  under  old  pro- 
erams,  and  until  the  last  few  weeks  the 
White  House  has  displayed  very  little. 
If  any,  concern  for  the  tremendous  defi- 
cits it  has  consistently  piled  up  for  the 
past  5  years.  Not  only  has  the  adminis- 
tration been  encouraging  the  expansion 
of  these  new  spending  schemes  which 
were  initiated  by  its  Great  Societv  bu- 
reaucracy, but  the  White  House  has 
consistently  been  urging  substantially 
increased  expenditures  on  its  own  initi- 
ative. 

For  example,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  H.R.  12080,  the  bill  which 
provided  over  $3  billion  In  additional 
annual  benefits  to  those  living  on  social 
security  and  welfare.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  House  approval  of  this  bill  the 
administration's    representative,    Secre- 


tary Gardner,  was  denouncing  it  as  in- 
adequate, and  when  he  testified  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  he  pre- 
sented the  administration's  recommen- 
dation asking  that  $3 '4  billion  more  be 
added  to  the  House-passed  bill. 

To  pay  for  the  $314  billion  additional 
benefits  the  administration  recommended 
a  social  security  tax  increase  of  only  $200 
million  during  the  calendar  year  1968. 
Under  the  President's  plan  the  increased 
taxes  necessary  to  finance  these  addi- 
tional benefits  costing  $3 ''4  billion  would 
not  become  effective  until  January  1, 
1969.  or  60  days  after  the  1968  presiden- 
tial election. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  also 
recommends  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
increased  taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
S3  billion  benefits  under  the  House- 
passed  bill  likewise  be  postponed  until 
after  the  1968  election. 

Thus  we  have  a  situation  where  now 
the  Johnson  administration  is  recom- 
mending a  social  security  bill  which 
would  pump  over  $6  billion  extra  cash 
into  the  economy  in  calendar  year  1968 
with  only  $1.3  billion  of  this  amount 
being  raised  in  revenue  during  this  same 
calendar  year.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  payroll  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
other  $5  billion  will  not  be  effective  until 
after  the  1968  election. 

How  can  the  administration  possibly 
reconcile  these  contradicting  positions 
wherein  on  one  hand  it  testifies  before 
the  Finance  Committee  in  favor  of  a  bill 
which  will  pump  an  additional  $5  billion 
in  spending  money  into  the  economy  dur- 
ing 1968  and  then  2  weeks  later  recom- 
mend to  the  same  committee  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  increase,  one  of  the 
stated  purposes  of  which  is  to  combat 
inflation  by  siphoning  from  the  economy 
$7  billion  of  what  is  described  as  excess 
spending  power? 

It  is  this  type  of  contradiction  by  the 
Johnson  administration  which  has  cre- 
ated so  much  confusion  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members  of  Congress  but 
also  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
in  general,  and  it  is  this  type  of  contra- 
diction or  zig-zagging  which  has  brought 


our  country  to  the  verge  of  disastrous 
inflation. 

Now  for  a  moment  let  us  discuss  this 
Johnson  inflation  and  examine  the  re- 
sults as  it  affects  millions  of  wage  earn- 
ers and  retired  citizens 

Wages  for  the  factory  workers  are 
rising,  yes:  but  the  cost  of  living  is  rising 
equally  as  fast  with  the  result  that  the 
wage  earners — Government  employees, 
factory  workers,  farmers,  small  business- 
men, and  so  forth — are  on  the  treadmill. 
Ask  any  American  housewife,  and  she 
will  tell  you  about  the  cost  of  groceries. 
She  understands  what  this  inflation 
means. 

History  shows  that  the  real  victims  of 
inflation  are  always  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups  with  the  highest  penalties 
being  paid  by  the  retirees — those  living 
on  fixed  pensions. 

Today's  Inflation  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  policy  of 
planned  deficits. 

Today's  inflation  and  today's  stagger- 
ing budget  deficit  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  reckless  spending  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration  and  its  4-year 
insistence  that  we  can  finance  a  large- 
scale  war  in  'Vietnam  without  any  sacri- 
fice on  the  home  front. 

Today  we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind 
of  inflation  as  the  result  of  the  seeds  of 
bad  fiscal  management  under  the  John- 
son administration. 

To  comply  with  the  administration's 
request  to  increase  taxes  only  to  provide 
additional  revenue  to  finance  the  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  the  Great  Society 
bureaucrats  would  only  make  the  situ- 
ation worse. 

To  combat  inflation  effectively  a  re- 
duction of  expenditures  must  precede 
action  on  taxes,  and  lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding  I  am  not  interested  in 
promises  of  reductions  either  at  the  con- 
gressional or  at  the  executive  level.  Past 
experience  shows  that  these  expenditure 
reductions  must  be  made  mandatoi-y  by 
law.  We  are  about  to  go  broke  on  speeches 
and  promises  of  economy  which  far  too 
often  in  the  past  have  been  followed  by 
increased  expenditures. 
However,  In  view  of  the  size  of  the 
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deficits  which  have  been  accumulating  During  the  Eisenhower  administration,  to  yield  in  excess  of  6  percent  annual 

over   the   past   several   years   and   par-  when  interest  rates  rose  from  3^2  percent  interest,  while  U.S.  Government  bonds 

ticularly  in  view  of  the  staggering  deficit  to  between  4  and  4  Vi  percent.  Democratic  are  selling  at  prices  which  yield  in  ex- 

which  confronts  us  for  fiscal  1968.  I  am  Members  of  the  Senate  almost  daily  were  cess  of  5'2  percent  interest. 

not  sure   we  can   bring   this   situation  denouncing  the  administration  on  what  The  only  money  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 

under  control  entirely  through  the  re-  they  referred  to  as  high  interest  policies,  ernment  today  is  borrowing  at  less  than 

duction  of  expenditures.  It  may  very  well  The   leaders    of   that    daily    brigade   of  4U  percent  interest  is  the  money  it  is 

take  a  tax  increase  as  well  as  a  bona  speakers  were  the  then  Senators  Lyndon  borrowing  from  the  workers  of  America 

fide  reduction  in  expenditures  to  control  Johnson  and  Hubert  Htjmphrey.  through  the  sale  of  series  E  bonds. 

this    serious    inflationai-y     trend     with  Today  with  interest  rates  at  the  highest  I  quote  President  Johnson's  remarks 

which  we  are  now  confronted.  While  I  level  in  the  past  100  years,  and  50  per-  of  June  14,  1957,  at  which  time  he  was 

am  not  endorsing  a  tax  increase  as  the  cent  higher  than  the  peak  levels  of  the  a  Member  of  the  Senate: 

solution  I  will  state  that  as  far  as  I  am  Eisenhower  administration,  both  Presi-  This  administration  has  managed  to  per- 

concerned  the  solvency  of  this  country  is  dent     Johnson     and     'Vice     President  ^orm  an  impossible  task.  While  the  value  of 

paramount,  and  if  after  a  bona  fide  re-  Humphrey  are  strangelv  silent.  Signifi-  ^^^  '^o"^''  ^^^  S°^^  '^^'^^  ^^«^  '^"''^  ^°^  ^^°^ 

duction     in     expenditures     has     been  cantly.  not  an  echo  of  concern  can  be  J'c^e'^^'''!  ^d  t^  ^"^  ^"''^  "^  ^""^  "''  ^'"' 

achieved  it  appears  that  a  tax  increase  heard  from  the  other  side  of  the  Senate  ^vl  ca^o?  eldst' indefinitely  as  a  Nation 

would  still  be  necessary  I  would  support  Chamber.  m   which   the   most   profitable   activity   is 

it.  I  would  support  it  on  the  .same  basis  Why?  Why  are  they  so  strangely  silent?  lending. 

and  for  the  same  reason  that  I  opposed  Is  it   that   the  members   of  this  Great 

the  administration's  $2  billion  tax  reduc-  Societv  are  ashamed  of  their  achieve-  „  ^  "J^^t  ^;?^^f5        i'  ^^^S^^^'^  J^^^*  ^^^ 

tion  which  was  pushed  through  the  Con-  ments  of  forcing  on  the  American  public  President  should  read  his  speech  on  that 

gress  last  March.  the  highest  interest  rates  since  the  post-  Particular  date. 

I  am  far  more  concerned  over  the  Ci\il  War  days,  Or  is  it  because  they  just  \V  ere  these  remarks  a_  prophecy?  In- 
disastrous  results  of  a  continuation  of  hope  that  the  people  will  forget  and  that  terest  rates  in  195(  were  dO  percent  lower 
this  inflationarv  trend  than  I  am  over  mavbe  this  problem  will  solve  itself  and  than  today  s  high  level.  To  show  just  how 
the  political  consequences  of  a  tax  in-  vanish?  rapidly  interest  rates  have  advanced 
crea.se.  My  criticism  of  the  Johnson  ad-  But  the  solution  is  not  that  easy  Con-  ^^^^^,  l^ie  Johnson  administration  I  ask 
ministration  has  been  and  will  continue  gress  and  the  executive  branch  are  both  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
to  be  that  under  Its  reckless  spending  confronted  with  some  hard  political  de-  ^"^  Record  a  table  as  appearing  m  the 
policies,  disguised  as  planned  deficits  and  cisions — decisions  which  cannot  be  post-  September  1967  'Treasury  Bulletin" 
so-called  controlled  inflation,  it  has  al-  poned  much  longer.  ^''^"^^  ^^^'^  "^^  average  >ields  on  Treas- 
lowed  our  country  t.o  drift  toward  this  Interest  rates  today  are  at  a  historic  ^^^'  ^^^s  for  each  of  the  years  begin- 
flnancial  crisis.  lOO-year  high.  ^"B  with   1957  and  extending  through 

Millions  of  our  retired  citizens,  who  Interest  charges  on  our  huge  national  September  1967. 

are  living  on  fixed  incomes,  social  se-  debt  in  fiscal  1968  will  be  in  excess  of  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

curity.  Government  and  private  pensions,  $14  billion.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

life  insurance  policies,  savings  accounts.  This   compares   with   annual   interest  follows: 

and  so  forth,  have  been  pauperized  as  a  charges  of  $9.8  billion  when  President  Period:              Treasury  bonds 

result  of  this  deliberately  planned  John-  Johnson  took  office  in  January-  1964 — an        |^^^  -- ^ ^"^ 

son    inflation    represented    by    the    in-  increase  of   over   S4   billion  in   interest         ^^^^  '•*? 

creased  cost  of  living,  or  the  diminishing  charges  on  our  national  debt  in  just  4  jgg^                                                       ^' q^ 

purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  years,   with  approximately   one-half   of  ig^i   irill"r"mri"irilliril"l    siso 

Thousands  of  these  citizens  have  re-  this  extra  $4  billion  representing  the  in-         i962  ..I I I. "I    3,95 

tired  on  what  they  thought  was  adequate  terest  charges  on  the  money  borrowed  to        1963  4.00 

to  take  care  of  their  needs,  yet  they  are  finance    the    deficits    that    have    been        196*  4.15 

now  being  forced  to  apply  for  public  wel-  created  under  the  Johnson  administra-         '9^5 4.21 

fare  to  meet  nece.ssary  living  expenses.  tion  in  this  same  period.                                  ]^^^ *•* 

This   administration   keeps   repeating  President  Johnson,  while  serving  as  the                 September 4.95 

its  great  concern  over  the   millions   of  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  was  Mr.    'WTLLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

poverty-stricken  people  in  America.  Why  a  strong  and  almost  daily  critic  of  what  President,  following  that.  I  ask  unani- 

should  it  not  be  concerned?  It  is  the  in-  he  described  as  the  high  interest  policies  mous  consent  to   have   printed  in   the 

flationary  policies  of  the  John.son   ad-  of   the  Eisenhower  administration,  yet  Record  a  report  as  appearing  in  the  Wall 

ministration  which  are  responsible  for  a  under  his  administration  interest  rates  Street    Journal    of    October    20,    1967. 

lot  of  those  people  being  in  poverty  today,  have  increased  by  over  50  percent  and  which  shows  today's  price  and  yield  of 

It  is  the  Inflationary  policies  of  the  the  interest  charges  on  our  national  debt  U.S.  Government  bonds  and  noles. 

Johnson  administration  which  have  ere-  have  increased  by  S4  billion,  or  over  40  There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

ated  the  highest  Interest  rates  in  the  20th  percent.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in'the  Record, 

century.  Today  AAA  Industrial  bonds  are  selling  as  follows : 

GOVERNMENT.  AGEMCY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES,  OCT.  19,  1967 

TREASURY  BONOS 

lOver-tlie-Counter  Quotations;  Source  on  request.  Decimals  In  bid-and-asked  and  bid  change  represent  32ds  (101.1  means  101  1/32).  a-Plus  1«4.  b-Yleld  to  call  date  e-Certtficafe$  of  indebtedness 

d-Minus  1*4) 


3H  1967  November 99.31  100.1  (a)  3.08 

3H  1%8  May 99.7  99.9      5.19 

3H  1968  August 98.23  98.25    5.30 

3'i  1968  November 98.15  98.17  -a  1  5.31 

2H  1963-68  December 97.4  97.8      5.00 

4  1969  February 98.8  98.12    5.30 

2H  1964-69  June.. 95.23  95.27  -.1  5.17 

4  1%9  October 97.10  97.14    5.41 

2i'<i  1%4  69  December 94.17  94.2!  -.1  5.16 

2)5  1965-70  March 94.4  94.8  5.08 

4  1970  February 96.21  96.25     5.51 

4  1970  August %.  1  96.5  -.1  5.49 

2H  1966  71  March 91.23  91.27     5.15 

4  1971  August  .     94  23  94.27  -I-.  1  5.52 

3Ji  1971  November 94.0  94.4  +.1  5.51 

4  1972  February 93.2  93.6  +.2  5.53 

2H  1967-72  June 89.10  89.18  +.2  5.05 

4  1972  August 93.20  93.78  +.2  5.46 


2H  1967-72  September 88.26  89.2  +.2  5  04 

24  1967-72  December 88  4  88  12    ..  5  lo 

4  1973  August 92.6  92.14  +.2  5  54 

4>i  1973  November 92.16  92.24  -t-.2  5  55 

4i„  1974  February 92.6  92.14  -I-.2  5.56 

A>y,  1974  May 92.28  93.4  -1-.2  5  51 

3'>  1974  November 90.14  90.22  +.2  548 

4  1980  February 86.8  86.24  -.4  549 

3H  1980  November 81.16  82.0  -.12  544 

3^i  1978-83  June 77  0  77.16  -.26  5'40 

3\.,  1985  May 76.24  77.8  -.18  5  15 

*'i  1975-85  May 86.18  87.2  -8  5  40 

3W  1990  February 76.22  77.6  -.10  524 

4!«  1987-92  August 83.22  84.6  -.2  5"4I 

4  1988-93  February 81.12  81.28  -.6  5  32 

4H  1989-94  May 81.14  81.30  -.6  5  41 

3  1995  February 76.2  76.18    ....  4  50 

3h'  1998  November 76.12  76.28  -.8  4  97 
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Rate 


Maturity 


Bid 


Asked 


Yield 


4'j November  1967, 

5H February  1963.. 

IH Aprill968  

4^4.- Mjy  1968 

4>-4 August  1968 

1.4 October  1968... 

5Vi November  1968. 

\yi April  1969 

\\i October  1969.... 

IM April  1970 

IH October  1970.... 


100.1 

100.3 

3.30 

100.6 

100.8 

4.16 

98.16 

98.22 

4.53 

99.23 

99.25 

5.15 

99.4 

99.6 

5.28 

97.6 

97.10 

4.45 

99.25 

99.27 

5.40 

95.10 

95.18 

4.72 

93.28 

94.4 

4.70 

92.14 

92.19 

4.75 

91.2 

91.18 

4.60 

Rati 


Maturity 


Bid 


Asked 


Yield 


5 November  1970. 

5M February  1971.. 

IH April  1971 

5M May  1971 

IH October  1971.... 

Sji November  1971. 

4Ji February  1972.. 

IH April  1972 

4Vi May  1972 

IH October  1972.... 


98.16 

98.20 

5.50 

99.16 

99.  18 

5.52 

89.20 

89.30 

4.70 

99.8 

99,  12 

5.45 

88.8 

83  24 

4.66 

99.17 

99.21 

5.47 

96.25 

96.29 

5.57 

86.26 

87.26 

4.56 

96.22 

96.26 

5.55 

85.10 

86.12 

4.62 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, next,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing how  the  total  interest  costs  of  our 
national  debt  has  practically  doubled 
between  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Total  interest  cost 

1957 $7,244,000,000 

1958 .- 7.607,000,000 

1959 7,593.000.000 

1960 9,180,000,000 

1961 --- 8.957.000.000 

1962 - 9.120.000.000 

1963- 9,895.000.000 

1964 10,666,000,000 

1965 11.346,000,000 

1966 —  12,014,000,000 

1967... 13,391,000,000 

1968    (estimated) 14.050.000,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  where  are  all  those  self-pro- 
claimed authorities  on  monetary  policies 
who  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion almost  dally  proclaimed  their  grave 
concern  over  interest  rates  which  at  that 
time  were  50  percent  lower  than  today's 
level? 

For  years  the  Johnson  administration 
has  been  telling  the  American  people 
that  our  countrj-  can  afford  both  guns 
and  butter.  It  still  insists  that  all  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  can  be  financed 
and  expanded  while  at  the  same  time  we 
finance  a  full-scale  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  free-wheeling  spenders  of  this 
Great  Society  in  Congress  echo  the  same 
tune  and  then  attempt  to  justify  their 
positions  on  the  false  premise  that  If  a 
tax  increase  must  be  enacted  it  would  tte 
placed  on  the  rich  and  wealthy  rather 
than  on  the  low-  and  middle-income 
groups.  Such  arguments  are  pure  politi- 
cal hypocrisy. 

To  answer  that  fallacious  argument,  I 
had  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  compile  a 
tabulation  which  shows  just  how  ficti- 
tious that  claim  is.  For  example,  if  we 
were  to  enact — 

A  100-percent  tax — that  is,  complete 
confiscation — on  all  incomes  in  America 
in  excess  of  $50.000 — $100,000  joint  re- 
turn— it  would  provide  but  $700  million 
in  additional  revenue. 

A  100-percent  tax  on  all  personal  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $25.000 — $50,000  joint 
return — that  is,  confiscation  of  all  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $25,000 — would  pro- 
vide but  $2.1  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enue, or  just  about  enough  to  offset  the 
current  deficit  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration for  1  month. 

A  100-percent  tax  on  all  income  in  ex- 
cess of   $10,000 — $20,000  joint  return — 


would  provide  but  $13.2  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue,  or  not  even  enough  to 
balance  our  budget  in  fiscal  1968  assum- 
ing there  would  be  no  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures. 

Even  these  estimates  of  tax  revenue 
are  based  on  the  false  assumption  that 
all  of  those  earning  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  will  continue  to 
work  just  as  hard  as  they  now  do  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  turning  it  all  over  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  September  29,  1967,  signed  by  Mr. 
Laurence  M.  Woodworth.  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  wherein  these  figures  are 
confirmed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  Internai. 
Revenite  Taxation, 

Washington.  September  29.  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wixxiams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Williams:  ThU  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  your  request  of  this  morning  (by  tele- 
phone through  Mr.  Vail)  for  an  estimate  of 
the  revenue  gain  which  would  result  from 
taxing  at  lOO'c  all  taxable  Income  over 
$10,000  ($20,000  for  Joint  returns),  over  $25.- 
000  ($50,000  for  Joint  returns),  over  $50,000 
($100,000  for  Joint  returns),  and  over  $100,- 
000  ($200,000  for  Joint  returns) ,  respectively. 
At  estimated  1967  levels  of  Income,  we  esti- 
mate the  revenue  gain  to  be  as  follows: 

If  taxable  Income  were 

taxed  at  100  per-  The     revenue     gain 

cent —  would  be — 

Over  $10,000- $13.3  billion. 

Over  $25,000 2. 1  billion. 

Over  $50,000 0.7  billion. 

Over  $100.000 0.  2  billion. 

Capital    gains    sub-  1.9  billion. 
Ject  to  alternative 
tax. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Laurence  N.  Woodworth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President.  I  call  these  statistics  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
tr>'  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  as  Con- 
gress increases  its  spending  it  will  be 
the  low-  and  middle-Income  groups  who 
pay  the  tax. 

I  regret  the  necessity  for  taking  this 
much  time  of  the  Senate  to  make  this 
report,  but  in  my  opinion,  second  only 
to  our  problems  with  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  fiscal  policies  of  this  country  are  of 
paramount  importance. 

For  too  long  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  been  following  a 
drifting  policy  with  the  result  that  our 
balance  of  payments  has  been  getting 


worse.  Our  supply  of  gold  has  dropped 
from  $17,804  million  in  1961  to  $13,075 
million  today.  Our  national  debt  today 
stands  at  $340  billion,  an  alltime  high. 
Our  expenditures  for  the  past  5  years 
have  been  exceeding  our  national  in- 
come by  an  average  of  over  $10  billion 
per  year,  and  today  our  deficit  is  run- 
ning at  a  substantially  higher  rate. 

As  a  result  of  the  artificial  ceiling  of 
4^4  percent  on  longtime  Govermnent 
bonds,  a  farcical  situation  which  is  being 
perpetrated  upon  the  Insistence  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  our  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
unable  to  sell  any  bonds  with  maturity 
in  excess  of  7  years,  until  1967,  this  was 
5  years.  The  result  is  that  we  have  been 
financing  our  deficits  on  short-term 
basis,  or  in  effect  monetizing  our  national 
debt. 

It  is  ironic  to  note  that  the  only  money 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  bor- 
rowing today  at  4^4 -percent  interest 
rates  is  by  virtue  of  the  series  E  bonds 
which  it  is  selling  to  the  American  work- 
ingman  and  the  schoolchild.  I  say  it  is 
Ironic  because  this  discrimination  among 
lenders  is  being  practiced  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  is  always  .speaking  so 
much  about  its  concern  over  the  little 
investor;  yet  today,  when  regular  Gov- 
ernment bonds  with  7-year  maturity,  are 
selling  at  yields  In  excess  of  5V2  percent, 
the  Johnson  administration  insists  that 
the  small  investor  should  not  be  paid 
over  VA  percent. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  express  my 
opinion  on  this  practice  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  discrimination  against 
the  small  investor  who  buys  these  series 
E  bonds  than  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr 
Humphrey,  who,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  when  discussing  this  same  point 
on  June  1,  1959,  said: 

When  one  sifts  through  all  the  argumenU! 
of  the  administration  as  to  the  virtues  of 
tight  money  and  soaring  interest  rates,  he 
really  gets  down  to  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  administration  simply  believes  It 
Is  all  right  for  the  bankers  to  lK>ost  their 
prices  and  reap  a  harvest,  but  that  somehow 
It  Is  not  quite  proper  for  wage  earners  to  ask 
to  share  In  the  Increased  productivity  of  the 
economy.  What  the  administration  actually 
believes  In  Is  the  old  trlckJe-down  system. 
whereby  the  main  course  goes  to  the  high  and 
the  mighty,  and  the  leftovers  to  John  Q. 
Public. 

If  the  administration  really  wants  to  do 
something  about  the  cost  of  living,  I  sug- 
gest that  It  stop  and  re-examine  Its  posi- 
tion on  monetary  policy. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  can  add 
which  would  state  more  eloquently  the 
situation  as  it  exists  imder  the  Johnson 
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administration  today  than  to  quote  the 
Vice  President. 

These  high  Interest  rates  have  been 
especially  harsh  on  the  home  buyers  of 
America,  the  farmers,  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen who  could  not  pass  on  these 
excessive  charges  as  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
Government  contract. 

Today  nearly  50  percent  of  our  $340 
billion  debt  has  a  maturity  of  less  than 
1  year  as  compared  with  only  38  percent 
for  a  similar  maturity  in  1960  and  32  per- 
cent in  1955. 

Such  a  trend  automatically  reduces  the 
percentage  of  our  national  debt  which  is 
financed  with  bonds  with  maturity  dates 
in  excess  of  5  years. 

Our  deficit  situation  is  serious,  and 
this  inflationary  trend  cannot  and  must 
not  be  ignored  any  longer. 

The  continuing  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  President  is  sincere  or  not 
sincere  in  his  request  for  a  tax  increase 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress will  or  will  not  comply  with  his  re- 
quest for  the  enactment  of  a  tax  Increase 
is  creating  a  state  of  confusion  in  our 
financial  and  business  world. 

For  Congress  to  adjourn  and  go  home 
without  having  answered  this  question 
of  whether  a  tax  increase  will  be  enact- 
ed or  to  postpone  this  decision  until  the 
first  of  next  year  will  only  further  add 
to  this  state  of  confusion. 

The  American  dollar  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion secure  enough  whereby  either  the 
Congress  or  the  administration  can  af- 
ford to  dillydally.  The  day  of  decision  is 
here.  Flowery  speeches  and  more  prom- 
ises are  not  enough.  This  is  the  time  for 
action. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
the  truth  as  to  the  precarious  financial 
situation  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

In  the  past  too  much  has  been  said  in 
an  effort  to  play  down  the  real  size  of  our 
deficit  spending. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  the  Presi- 
dent is  having  such  difficulty  in  selling 
his  tax  program  to  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  trust  his  estimates  of 
deficits,  nor  do  they  trust  his  promises 
of  economy. 

In  fart,  ever  since  last  January*,  when 
the  President  first  asked  for  a  6-percent 
tax  increase,  questions  have  been  asked: 
Is  he  sincere,  or  is  this  just  another 
political  maneuver  to  give  the  President 
an  image  of  fiscal  responsibility? 

This  question  of  the  President's  sin- 
cerity in  recommending  a  tax  increase 
was  accentuated  by  comments  of  the 
Nation's  top  business  leaders  who  met  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  just  last  week.  I  quote 
from  press  accounts  of  this  meeting  as 
appearing  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
October  20,  1967: 

ExEcuTr\'ES   Say   Johnson    Is    Not   Pressing 
Tax  Rise 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  urging  the 
nation's  top  businessmen  to  speak  up  louder 
for  a  tax  Increase,  but  privately  the  business- 
men feel  It's  the  President  who  needs  the  pep 
talk. 

The  administration  has  sent  an  Impres- 
sive array  of  ofHclals  to  Hot  Springs.  Va.,  to 
spread  the  word  on  taxes  during  a  private, 
two-day  meeting  of  the  Business  Council,  a 
select  group  of  more  than  100  of  the  nation's 
leading  businessmen  and  industrialists.  The 
meeting  opened  today. 

Prior  to  the  session,  Commerce  Secretary 


Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  told  a  meeting  of 
the  Young  Presidents'  Association  here  that 
although  businessmen  understand  the  need 
for  an  inflation-fighting  tax  rise,  "they 
don't  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  very 
clearly  on  Capitol  Hill  or  In  their  commu- 
nities." 

PEELING    IS    mutual 

But  in  talks  with  business  leaders  attend- 
ing the  Hot  Springs  session,  it  appeared  that 
many  of  them  feel  Johnson  is  not  promoting 
his  proposed  10  percent  income  tax  surcharge 
measure  with  the  energy  he  mustered  to  win 
a  major  tax  cut  back  in  1964  .  .  . 

"I  think  he  shows  economic  and  leader- 
ship bankruptcy,"  said  one  businessman 
who  claimed  he  had  previously  supported 
Johnson  and  was  considered  something  of  a 
"leftist"  by  the  more  conservative  members 
of  the  council. 

He  said.  Johnson  had  not  pushed  his  tax 
increase  proposal  vigorously  enough.  "I  don't 
think  he  is  really  sincere  in  advocating  the 
tax  increase."  he  added. 

HOUR  feared  too  LATE 

But  he  and  other  council  members  believe 
Johnson  will  not  give  up  on  a  tax  increase. 
In  any  event,  another  businessman  said,  "I 
think  It's  too  late.  If  there  is  a  big  buying 
rush  at  Christmas,  with  no  tax  Increase  by 
January.  Inflation  will  be  here  and  It  will  be 
too  late." 

Nor  are  these  questions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's sincerity  entirely  without  founda- 
tion because  6  weeks  after  his  January 
1967  message  advocating  a  tax  increase, 
the  administration  had  reversed  its  di- 
rection and  asked  Congress  to  approve  a 
$2  billion  tax  reduction. 

This  sudden  reversal  of  direction  was 
reminiscent  of  the  1965  episode  when  the 
administration  and  Congress  approved  a 
$1  billion  reduction  in  excise  taxes  on 
communications  and  automobiles  to  be 
effective  January  1,  1966,  only  to  repeal 
this  reduction  just  90  days  later.  That 
established  an  all-time  record  as  the 
shortest  tax  reduction  in  American 
history. 

Let  us  review  this  record  of  other  mis- 
leading statements  as  to  budget  deficits 
and  expenditure  reductions 

Let  us  go  back  to  Januaiy  30.  1961. 
when  President  Kennedj'  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  told  Congress: 

It  Is  my  current  Intention  to  advocate  a 
program  of  expenditures  which  with  result- 
ing revenues  from  a  stimulation  of  the  econ- 
omy will  not  of  and  by  themselves  unbalance 
the  budget. 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  1962— that  same 
year — was  $6,378  million,  or  more  than 
$500  million  a  month. 

The  following  year,  on  January  11. 
1962.  President  Kennedy  addressed  a 
joint  session  of  Congress.  He  said: 

I  am  submitting  for  fiscal  1963  a  balanced 
Federal  budget. 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  1963  was  $6,266 
million 

On  January  14.  1963.  Pre.s'dent  Ken- 
nedy in  his  message  to  Congress  said: 

I  will  shortly  .submit  a  fiscal  1964  adminis- 
trative budget  which,  while  allowing  for 
needed  rises  in  defense,  space,  and  fixed  in- 
terest charges,  holds  total  expenditures  for 
all  other  purposes  below  this  year's  level. 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  1964  jumped  to 
$8,226  million,  or  an  average  rate  of  al- 
most $700  million  a  month. 

On  January  21.  1964.  President  John- 
son, in  his  first  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  said : 


My  proposals  call  for  administrative 
budget  expenditures  in  1965  of  $97.9  bUllon — 
$900  million  less  than  required  In  the 
ld64  budget  ....  This  marks  an  Important 
first  step  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

The  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  was 
$3.43o.0uu,000,  or  about  $300  million  a 
month.  The  actual  deficit  this  year  based 
on  past  accounting  practices  was  $4.8 
bilhon. 

On  Januarj-  4,  1965,  President  Johnson 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  said: 

We  will  continue  along  the  path  toward 
a  balanced  budget  and  a  balanced  economy. 

The  deficit  reported  for  fiscal  1966  was 
$2,251,000,000.  I  shall  point  out  later 
how  the  actual  deficit  this  year  was  over 
$8 '2  billion. 

On  January  12,  1966,  President  John- 
son, in  presenting  his  1967  budget,  during 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  said: 

If  you  approve  every  program  that  I  recom- 
mend tonight  our  total  budget  deficit  will 
be  one  of  the  lowest  in  many  years.  It  will 
be  only  $1.8  billion  next  year. 

Their  reported  deficit  for  fiscal  1967 
was  59.937.935.200.  The  actual  deficit, 
as  I  will  later  show,  when  you  eliminate 
all  the  fancy  bookkeeping,  was  over  $18 
billion. 

On  Januarj'  24.  1967,  President  John- 
son in  his  budget  message  predicted  an 
$8  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1968.  I  quote 
from  that  message: 

Administrative  budget  expenditures  will 
amount  to  $126.7  billion  in  1967  and  $135.0 
billion  In  1968  In  these  2  years,  revenues 
in  the  administrative  budget  are  estimated 
to  rise  from  $117  0  billion  to  $126.9  bUllon. 
As  a  result,  the  budget  deficit  will  fall  from 
$9  7  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  $8.1 
billion  In  1968. 

Estimates  of  the  1968  deficit  now  range 
from  $22  billion  to  $28  billion.  _ 

As  late  as  June  1967  when  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Secretary  Fowler  had  revised  the  Presi- 
dent's January  estimate  of  an  $8.1  billion 
deficit  and  predicted  a  deficit  of  aroimd 
Sll  billion. 

Both  the  January  and  June  estimates 
were  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  ask  for  a  6-percent  tax  in- 
crease, but  as  late  as  July  14,  1967.  the 
administration  was  still  uncertain  as  to 
its  1968  tax  policies. 

To  confirm  this  latter  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  of 
June  28,  1967.  and  Secretary  Fowler's 
reply  thereto  on  July  14.  ht  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  This  corre- 
spondence confirms  that  as  of  that  date 
the  administration  had  not  made  a  de- 
cision on  its  tax  policy  for  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

t;.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C,  June  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Henrt  H.  Fowler. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  According  to  re- 
cent press  accounts  the  Administration  is 
planning  to  submit  to  the  Congress  some- 
time before  Its  adjournment  a  request  for  a 
broad  tax  increase. 

Before  any  tax  Increase  is  enacted  many  of 
us  feel  that  certain  recognized  loopholes  in 
our  existing  tax  structure  should  be  re- 
examined. I  am  therefore  trusting  that  the 
Administration's  decision  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  far  enough   In   advance  to 
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give  us  adequate  time  to  consider  these  re- 
visions along  with  your  request  for  new 
taxes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Whxiams. 

The  Secretary  or  the  TREAStmY. 

Washington.  July  14,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wn.LWMS. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa3hington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wh-llams:  Your  letter  of 
June  28  suggests  that  some  problems  of  loop- 
holes In  the  tax  structure  Should  be  re- 
examined In  connection  with  Congressional 
consideration  of  a  tax  surcharge.  You  Indi- 
cate, therefore,  that  the  Presideat's  Message 
on  Tax  Reform  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  In  time  for  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  the  surcharge 

As  you  will  realize,  a  number  of  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  settling  on 
the  timing  of  specific  Presidential  requests 
to  the  Congress. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  tax  re- 
vision to  the  surcharge.  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  President's  Economic  Message  where  he 
said.  "This  work  of  basic  reform  should  pro- 
ceed Independently  of  the  requirements  lor 
raising  taxes  or  the  opportunities  for  tax 
reduction."  When  the  surcharge  recom- 
mendation is  made  in  definite  form,  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  concentrate  on  the  central 
issues  of  the  size  of  the  needed  tax  Increase 
and  the  timing.  The  needed  rapid  action 
could  be  lost  In  a  protracted  debate  on  sub- 
stantive tax  revision. 

For  this  reason  It  seems  desirable  that  tax 
reform  and  stabilizing  tax  rate  adjustments 
be  approached  separately. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  Jan- 
uary 1967  the  President  recommended  a 
6-percent  across-the-board  increase  In 
our  corporate  and  individual  taxes.  Six 
weeks  lat«r,  in  February,  he  was  recom- 
mending a  $2  billion  tax  reduction — 
restoration  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit — and  at  the  same  time  Secretary 
Fow^ler  informed  Congress  that  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  was  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  from  7  to  2 
percent  and  the  telephone  tax  from  10  to 
1  percent  effective  March  31,  1968.  These 
latter  two  actions  would  represent  an 
additional  tax  reduction  of  over  $1 
billion. 

On  August  3,  1967,  President  Johnson 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  can- 
celing his  earlier  proposed  1968  cuts  in 
automobile  and  telephone  taxes  and 
asked  instead  for  a  IC-percent  tax  in- 
crease, which  would  jdeld  approximately 
$7  billion  on  an  annual  basis.  To  support 
this  proposal  he  predicted  that  without 
the  tax  increase  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
would  approach  $28  billion  or  $30  billion 
while  with  the  10 -percent  tax  increase 
the  deficit  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $22  bmion. 

What  happened  between  June  and  Au- 
gust that  caused  such  a  wide  change  in 
the  administration's  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures and  deficits?  The  estimate  in 
June  of  a  potential  $11  billion  deficit  was 
based  on  the  assumption  of  a  6-percent 
tax  increase.  In  August  based  on  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase  the  estimated  defi- 
cit was  projected  at  $22  billion.  Was  this 
an  effort  to  scare  Congress  into  quick 
action? 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
aforementioned  deficits  as  reported  do 
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not  tell  the  true  story.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  Jolmson  admin- 
istration they  have  been  juggling  their 
financial  statements,  selling  our  assets — 
participation  certificates — and  diverting 
the  proceeds  into  the  general  revenue  as 
though  they  were  ever-recurring  income. 
This  unorthodox  method  of  financing 
our  public  debt  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
an  extra  one-half  percent  interest 
charge. 

The  silver  content  of  our  coins  has  been 
reduced  with  a  resulting  profit  of  aroimd 
$2 '2  billion  to  the  Government.  This 
profit  has  been  included  as  a  part  of 
general  revenue.  Payments  of  corpora- 
tion and  withholding  taxes  have  been  ac- 
celerated to  move  additional  revenue  into 
the  past  4  fiscal  years. 


All  of  these  nonrecurring  items  have 
been  used  as  general  revenue  to  defray 
current  expenditures  and  thereby  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  the  true  deficit  as  it 
was  being  reported  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statistical 
report  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
the  committee  staff  which  takes  all  of 
these  budget-juggling  factors  into  con- 
sideration, and  gives  the  true  deficit  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1968  as  they  would  have  appeared  had 
normal  accounting  practices  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Johnson  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ACTUAL  DEFICITS,  1964-68 
|ln  millions  ol  dollafsj 


Sates 

Speed-up 

Senioiage 

Fiscal 

Aaelerated 

corpotalion  tax 

payment 

Excise  and 

accelerated 
withholding 

Total  actual 

Reported  deficit 

FNMA 

deficits 

1964 

18,226 

3.435 

2.251 

9,937 

14,000 

1306 

1.000 

2,900 

4.300 

M.600 

J69 

117 

649 

1,072 

519 

$8,595 

4.852 

8,540 

18.584 

20.119 

1965 

{300 
1,840 
2,900 
4.000 

1966 

1967 

19681 

S900 
1375 

Total 

37,849 

9.040 

10,100 

1.275 

2,426 

60,690 

1  Includes  $100,000,000  in  speedup  ot  withholding  deposits  and  $275,000,000  in  excise  tax  payments  from  a  monthly  to  a  semi- 
monthly  basis. 
'  [stimate,  allowing  for  proposed  tax  increase 
'  H  ot  this  includes  the  President's  1%8  proposal  for  speedup  in  corporate  tax  payments. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
chart  shows  that  during  the  5  years  from 
1964  through  1968  the  deficit  of  the 
Johnson  administration  will  be  in  excess 
of  $60  billion,  or  $12  billion  per  year, 
which  is  more  than  $1  billion  per  month; 
and  this  based  upon  the  conservative  es- 
timate of  a  $14  billion  reported  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968, 

Not  only  has  this  administration  been 
juggling  the  budget  figures  in  an  effort 
to  mislead  the  American  people  as  to  the 
true  extent  of  the  deficit  spending,  but  it 
has  also  misled  the  public  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  Its  promises  to  curtail  ex- 
penditures. 

For  example,  on  December  1,  1965, 
President  Johnson,  speaking  from  his 
Texas  ranch,  announced  that  he  was  is- 
suing an  Executive  order  to  reduce  civil- 
ian employment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  at  least  25.000  jobs  during  the 
remainder  of  that  fiscal  year,  which 
would  end  June  30.  1966. 

This  announcement  was  hailed 
throughout  the  country  as  a  great  step 
toward  reducing  the  cost  of  Government. 

What  happened?  Instead  of  reducing 
employees  by  25.000  in  the  succeeding 
7  months  they  actually  added  187.506 
employees. 

The  Budget  Bureau  estimates  that 
these  187,000  employees,  who  were  added 
in  violation  of  the  President's  own  Ex- 
ecutive order,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  over 
$1'2  billion  per  year. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
an  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  2,  1965.  concerning 
this  reduction  followed  by  a  statistical 


breakdown  of  the  187,000  additions  to  the 

public  payroll  in  the  following  6  months. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

President  Backs  a  Crr  kj  U.S.  Jobs — Ap- 
proves Plan  To  Rctire  25,000 — Spends 
Quiet  Day 

Austin.  Tex.,  December  1.— President  John- 
son approved  this  afternoon  a  plan  that 
could  eliminate  25.000  Government  Jobs. 

The  plan,  contained  in  a  memorandum 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  released  here. 
Instructs  the  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment by  1  to  1  25  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  which  ends  next  June  30. 

Joseph  Laltln.  assistant  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  the  plan  did  not  mean  that 
present  employees  would  be  dismissed.  It  Is 
designed,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of 
stepped-up  retirements  from  Government 
Jobs. 

These  retirements  have  been  increasing 
because  of  a  new  law  offering  certain  induce- 
ments. Including  larger  pienslous,  to  em- 
ployees who  retire  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

"The  vacancies  thus  created."  the  memo- 
randum said,  "present  an  opportunity  to 
take  new  specific  action  to  carry  out  the 
President's  long-standing  instructions  to 
hold  Federal  employment  at  the  minimum 
necessary  to  carry  out  Government  opera- 
tions effectively." 

The  President  spent  a  quiet  day  at  his 
ranch  studying  reports  and  preparing  for 
a  meeting  tomorrow  with  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  main  topic  at  the  meeting  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  world  food  situation  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  forthcoming  talk  with  Presi- 
dent Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Rtisk  Is  expected  to  Join  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 


for  a  discussion  of  world  problems  this  week- 
end or  early  next  week.  The  White  House 
announced  yesterday  that  this  meeting  would 
be  held  tomorrow  or  Friday.  However,  offi- 
cials explained  today  that  administrative 
work  at  the  Pentagon  would  keep  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara In  Washington  longer  than  expected. 
The  President  also  Bpoke  by  telephone  with 
his  special  assistant  for  national  security 
affairs,  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy.  Mr.  Laltln,  In 
response  to  a  question,  said  that  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Bundy'3  future  had  not  been  dis- 
cussed and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
the  two  men  had  never  discussed  It.  Mr. 
Bundy  has  been  offered  a  post  as  head  of 
the  Ford  Foundation. 


Year  and  month 


Employment 


Increase 


1965-December .,  2.550.742 

1966    January 2.555,572                  4.830 

February 2.580.518                24,946 

March 2.610,780                30,262 

April 2.644,153                 33.373 

May 2.665.160               21.007 

June 2.738,248                73,888 

Amount  ol  in- 
crease Decem- 
ber 1965  to 

June  1966 187.506 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  that 
was  just  the  beginning  of  the  false  econ- 
omy promises  which  were  coming  from 
the  Wtiite  House. 

On  September  20,  1966.  about  6  weeks 
prior  to  the  election  dat*.  the  President, 
recognizing  the  criticism  he  was  receiv- 
ing from  the  previous  action,  issued  an 
Executive  order  freezing  employment  at 
the  level  of  that  which  prevailed  on  July 
1.  1966. 

Again  this  Presidential  action  was 
hailed  throughout  the  country  as  a  step, 
though  belated,  in  curtailing  unneces- 
.sary  Government  expenditures. 

But  like  the  similar  statement  in  the 
preceding  December,  this  was  but  an- 
other political  propaganda  maneuver. 
Instead  of  holding  employment  at  the 
July  1  level,  another  206.432  employees 
were  added  to  the  public  payroll.  All  of 
the.se  additions  to  the  Federal  payroll 
were  above  the  normal  replacements  due 
to  resignations,  retirements,  and  so 
forth. 

The  cost  of  these  additional  206,000 
employees  to  the  American  taxpayers 
will  be  a  minimum  of  $1.500.000. 000 "an- 
nually. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tlie  Executive  freeze  order  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1966.  and  a  list  of  employees 
added  thereaft-or  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  and  the  list  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Executive  Office  of  tme  President. 

BCREAT  OF  the  BfDCET. 

Washington.  B.C..  Sept.  20, 1966. 
Memorandum  for  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments  and    establishments. 
Subject:      Fiscal      year      1967      employment 
ceilings. 
1    The    President    has    directed    that    the 
head    of   each    agency   take   necessary   steps 
to: 

a.  Hold  employment  In  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
1967  to  a  level  at  or  below  that  prevailing 
as  of  July  31,  1966.  (Those  agencies  whose 
employment  is  already  above  the  July  31. 
1966.  figure  should  reduce  their  employment 
to  the  July  31  level  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble by  not  filling  vacancies.) 


b.  Hold  employment  in  temporary,  pert, 
time,  or  intermittent  positions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1967  to  a  level  at  or  below 
that  prevailing  as  of  June  30,  1966,  except  for 
meeting  normal  seasonal  changes  In  agency 
workloads.  In  no  event  should  such  employ- 
ment on  June  30,  1967.  exceed  that  on  June 
30.  1966. 

2.  These  actions  are  an  essential  part  of 
President  Johnson's  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures. 

3.  Each  agency  head  should  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  the  lowest  f>066lble  level  of 
employment.  We  must  increase  our  pro- 
ductivity, redeploy  our  personnel,  simplify 
our  procedures  and  strip  work  to  essentials  m 
order  to  meet  the  employment  ceilings  es- 
tablished by  this  memorandum. 

4.  In  view  of  the  personnel  requirements 
Involved  in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  are  specifically  exempt  from  para- 
graph 1  of  this  memorandum.  For  these  iwo 
agencies,  employment  ceilings  heretofore  in 
effect  will  remain  in  effect  subject  to  ad- 
justment during  review  of  the  1968  budget. 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  the  June 
30,  1967,  employment  ceiling  established  In 
the  January  budget  review  will  remain  in 
effect. 

6.  Requests  for  exception  to  the  levels  es- 
tablished by  this  memorandum  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  the  agency  head  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  only: 

a.  When  the  need  for  employment  In- 
creases can  be  related  directly  to  require- 
ments for  Southeast  Asia,  or 

b.  When  employment  Increases  are  needed 
for  new  programs  which  were  not  in  existence 
on  July  31,  1966,  and  for  which  appropria- 
tions or  other  funds  have  been  provided  and 
have  been  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or 

c.  When  employment  increases  are  needed 
for  emergency  situations  Involving  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  property,  or  the  national  se- 
curity, or 

d.  When  transfers  of  functions  from  one 
agency  to  another  or  from  headquarters  to 
the  field  result  in  a  need  to  adjust  employ- 
ment levels. 

In  any  of  the  above  cases,  exceptions  will 
not  be  requested  until  the  agency  head  has 
determined  that  it  is  clearly  not  possible  to 
meet  the  required  employment  needs  by  re- 
deploying personnel  from  other  areas  so  as  to 
remain  under  the  employment  level  estab- 
lished by  this  memorandum.  Exceptions  u-Ul 
not  be  granted  unless  agencies  clearly  demon- 
strate that  such  shifts  have  been  evaluated 
and  that  they  are  not  feasible. 

Charles  L.  Schttttze. 

Director. 

LIST  OF  EMPLOYEES 


Year  and  month 


Employment 


Increase 


1966  Septen.ber  .  2.773.724 

October 2.798.212 

November 2,834,940 

December 2.842,528 

1967  January 2.848.249 

February 2.864.626 

March..  ?,882.639 

April  2.899.673 

May  2.905.599 

June.  2.980,156 

Total.        -       .        


24.488 
36,728 

7.588 
5.721 
16,377 
18.U13 
17.034 
5.926 
74. 557 

?06.432 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  regret 

the  necessity  for  taking  so  much  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  make  this  report,  but  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  re\iew  the  record 
and  to  show  the  American  people  just 
how  we  have  drifted  into  this  near  state 
of  financial  crisis.  Also,  this  report  is  in- 
tended to  show  why  there  is  so  much  un- 
certainty as  to  just  how  sincere  the  ad- 


ministration is  in  its  promise  to  cut  ex- 
penditures or  in  its  efforts  to  raise  taxes. 
I  am  not  a  pessimist.  We  have  a  great 
country,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
solve  thus  financial  problem  with  wtiich 
we  are  now  confronted.  The  stability  of 
the  American  dollar  not  only  can  but 
must  be  preserved.  This  inflationary 
spiral  must  be  checked;  otherwise  the  life 
savings  of  millions  of  Americans  will  be 
destroyed.  We  can  all  agree  that  Con- 
gress has  no  alternative  but  to  provide 
wiiatever  is  necessary  to  back  the  Amer- 
ican boys  in  Vietnam.  That  comes  first, 
but  we  can  tighten  oui-  belts  here  at 
home.  We  can  postpone  or  hold  in  abey- 
ance .some  of  the  expenditures  on  do- 
mestic programs. 

The  most  important  steps  toward  the 
solution  of  any  problem  are  first,  to  rec- 
ognize tliat  it  exists;  second,  to  under- 
stand what  caused  it;  and  then  to  be 
willing  to  take  the  necessarj-  steps  to 
solve  it. 

Both  the  administration  and  Congress 
know  that  our  countn>-,  as  great  as  it  is, 
cannot  stand  these  $20  billion  to  $30 
billion  deficits  being  piled  on  top  of  an 
already  weak  financial  structure. 

Both  the  administration  and  Congress 
Imow  what  caused  tliis  financial  crisis — 
and  it  is  a  crisis  when  we  are  confronted 
with  a  $30  billion  deficit,  an  expensive 
war  in  Vietnam,  accelerated  inflation, 
and  interest  rates  at  the  highest  level 
in  100  years. 

Both  the  administration  and  Congress 
know  that  unless  some  action  is  taken  to 
check  tWs  infiatioiiary  threat  the  next 
step  could  well  be  a  demand  for  price  and 
wage  controls.  This  could  be  disastrous 
to  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Yes,  the  problem  is  here;  we  know  the 
cause,  and  now  let  us.  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress,  get  together  and 
seek  a  solution. 

In  this  respect  I  recognize  that  Con- 
gress too  has  a  responsibility,  and  it  is 
in  recognition  of  our  responsibility  that 
I  am  making  the  following  suggestions: 
First.  A  bona  fide  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment spending,  including  the  po.^tpone- 
ment  of  all  new  public  works  projects  and 
the  suspension  of  activities  on  all  exist- 
ing projects  until  such  project  or  projects 
have  been  certified  either  as  being  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense  or  that  post- 
ponement would  result  in  an  unneces- 
sar>'  economic  loss. 

Second.  Reduce  the  personnel  on  the 
civilian  payroll  of  the  Government  down 
to  the  level  existing  on  September  20, 
1966,  at  wiiich  time  President  Johnson 
issued  his  Executive  freeze  order.  This 
one  action  alone  would  reduce  the  pub- 
lic payroll  by  over  200,000  and  result  in 
an  annual  reduction  in  expenditures  of 
around  $1.5  billion.  This  reduction  could 
be  achieved  without  hardship  to  present 
employees  by  merely  curtailing  all  hir- 
ing for  replacements  of  normal  resigna- 
tions or  retirements. 

Third.  Repeal  the  fictitious  414-per- 
cent interest  rate  ceiling  on  long-term 
Government  bonds.  This  ceiling  is  a  farce 
and  has  cost  the  taxpayers  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  unnecessary-  in- 
terest charges. 

Fourth.  Congress  should  take  definite 
action  before  it  adjourns  to  settle  the 
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question  of  whether  there  will  or  will 
not  be  a  1968  tax  increase.  Both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  have  the 
responsibility  to  eliminate  this  cloud  of 
uncertainty  now  hanging  over  our  securi- 
ties and  financial  markets  by  either  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  President's  tax 
proposals. 

Tills  continued  uncertainty  can  have 
a  serious  effect  in  financial  markets  and 
on  our  entire  domestic  economy:  there- 
fore, to  facilitate  this  decision  I  recom- 
mend that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  or  some  Senator  in 
the  President's  party  Introduce  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  tax  proposals  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  then  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  should  promptly  schedule 
public  hearings. 

It  has  always  been  traditional  that  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  committee 
Introduce  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion even  though  he  personally  may  not 
agree  or  be  willing  to  support  the  bill. 
It  is  customary  to  introduce  adminis- 
tration bills  upon  request 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could  not 
get  a  single  member  of  his  own  political 
party  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  introduce  his 
recommendations,  or  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  would 
reject  a  request  from  him  for  public 
hearings  on  his  tax  bill. 

If,  however,  the  relations  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
members  of  his  own  political  party  in 
the  Senate  are  of  such  a  strained  nature 
that  not  one  will  introduce  his  tax  pro- 
posals I  volunteer  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  If  he  wUl  send  his  recom- 
mendations to  my  oCBce  I  will  not  only 
introduce  them  in  the  Senate  but  join 
him  in  petitioning  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  conduct 
public  hearings.  I  have  entirely  too  much 
respect  for  the  OfiBce  of  the  President 
to  have  his  recommendations  completely 
ignored  regardless  of  how  we  as  individ- 
ual Senators  may  feel. 

By  following  this  procedure  the  Senate 
would  be  able  to  move  promptly  after  the 
House  takes  action,  or  If  the  House  does 
not  act,  the  Senate  could,  if  it  so  desired, 
attach  the  bill  as  a  rider  to  a  previously 
House  approved  revenue  measure. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  such  Senate 
consideration  before  House  action  on 
revenue  bills,  and  as  an  example  I  cite 
none  other  than  the  situation  whereby 
for  3  days  last  week  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  public  hearings  on  var- 
ious proposals  to  impose  quotas  on  oil, 
steel,  textiles,  and  so  forth.  All  such 
measures  must  either  originate  in  the 
House  or  be  attached  as  amendments  to 
a  previously  enacted  House  measure. 
Likewise,  the  President's  proposal  to  fi- 
nance election  campaigns  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  was  first  introduced  and 
hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate.  Fur- 
thermore, this  procedure  of  Senate  con- 
sideration before  House  action  had  ad- 
ministration approval. 

I  realize  that  these  suggestions  em- 
brace some  unpleasant  steps.  Adoption 
of  these  expenditure  reduction  measures 
would  mean  that  some  of  the  programs 
which  I  like,  some  of  the  projects  in  my 
State,  as  well  as  some  of  the  programs 


and  projects  in  the  States  of  other  Sena- 
tors would  be  affected.  But  real  economy 
and  a  bona  fide  reduction  in  Government 
expenditures  can  only  be  obtained  by 
every  American  citizen's  recognizing  the 
seriousness  of  our  present  financial  situ- 
ation and  agreeing  that  all  of  us  will 
tighten  our  belts  and  postpone  some  of 
these  projects  and  programs  which  under 
nonnal  conditions  would  be  considered 
highly  meritorious. 

After  these  expenditure-reduction 
steps  have  been  taken — and  I  emphasize 
"after" — If  the  financial  position  of  our 
Treasury  is  still  not  under  proper  control, 
I  would  recommend  that  this  Congress 
ena<:t  a  tax  increase  before  we  adjourn. 
It  may  very  well  take  a  combination  of 
a  reduction  in  Government  expenditures 
as  outlined  plus  a  tax  increase  to  restore 
this  country  to  a  degree  of  solvency 
where  the  American  dollar  can  be  pro- 
tected and  the  ravages  of  inflation 
avoided. 

But  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance that  whatever  action  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  are  going 
to  take  it  should  be  done  promptly  and 
before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

This  administration  and  this  Congress 
have  passed  the  laws  drafting  the  youth 
of  America,  and  we  have  today  over  one- 
half  million  American  boys  fighting  in 
Vietnam  for  the  protection  of  their 
country  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Daily  those  men  are  displaying  heroic 
courage  in  the  discharge  of  their  as- 
signed duties.  Can  we  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  do  any  less  in 
the  discharge  of  our  responsibilities? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair).  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res,  888 1 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
support  the  continuing  resolution  as  it 
came  from  the  House  rather  than  the 
resolution  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate which  is  simply  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion of  the  sort  that  we  have  passed  many 
times  In  previous  years  and  twice  before 
this  year. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  House 
position  of  trying  to  save  from  $5  billion 
to  $7  billion,  but  how  they  do  it  is 
another  matter  The  manner  in  which 
these  cuts  are  to  be  made  are  very  am- 
biguous; and  when  the  resolution  is 
examined  closely,  I  believe  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  some  very  unfair  cuts  would 
be  applied. 

Director  Schultze,  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  did  not  know  how  the  cuts  would 


be  applied  In  many  cases.  He  said  that  in 
many  Instances  an  Interpretation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  what  was  required  by  the 
House  action.  He  did  give  us  some  Idea 
as  to  where  he  thought  these  cuts  would 
be  applied  imder  the  Whitten  amendment 
to  the  resolution  that  passed  the  House. 
The  Whitten  amendment  would  require 
a  cut  of  approximately  $7  billion,  and 
the  expenditure,  not  on  appropriations, 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  could  not  ex- 
ceed 1967  appropriations,  except  in  cer- 
tain instances. 

There  were  two  or  three  exceptions,  as 
I  recall.  One  exception  was  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  operations  relating  to 
Vietnam. 

The  Budget  Director  indicated  that  the 
cut  might  apply  in  the  following  manner: 
It  would  require  a  mandatory  cut  in  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  of 
$2 '2  billion  on  top  of  the  $1'2  billion  we 
have  already  cut  in  the  regular  appropri- 
ation bill  and  this  at  a  lime  when  war 
requirements  in  Vietnam  are  increasing. 
Agriculture  would  be  cut  $400  million: 
Commerce,  $250  million;  Interior,  $150 
million:  State  Department,  only  $10  mil- 
lion. 

This  cut  would  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
State  Department  because  its  present 
appropriation  is  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  State  Department  has  had  any  new 
functions  added  to  its  appropriation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, where  the  cut  would  be  $400 
million,  many  new  functions  have  been 
added  from  year  to  year  which  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture.  For 
example,  the  food  stamp  program  has 
been  added  to  this  year's  budget.  In  the 
last  couple  of  years,  we  have  added  hous- 
ing for  towns  and  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion up  to  5,500  and  under,  and  for  farm- 
ers, to  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
And  we  have  had  the  sewer  and  water 
system  program  added  to  Agriculture, 
which  affects  not  only  farmers  but  also 
towns  and  cities  with  a  population  up 
to  5,500. 

So  Agriculture  would  receive  a  larger 
cut  because  of  the  functions  that  have 
been  added  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, The  State  Department  would 
receive  a  cut  of  only  $10  million,  which 
certainly  would  not  hurt  it  at  all. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  would 
be  cut  by  $180  million,  and  they  have  a 
vastly  increased  load  because  of  the  in- 
creasing casualties  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  believe  this  department 
can  afford  any  cut  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  In  my  hand  a 
table  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  These  figures  were  presented  b.v 
Budget  Director  Schultze  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  as  to  where 
he  believed  cuts  would  be  required  under 
the  House  Joint  Resolution  888.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  many  in- 
stances a  determination  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  be  necessary  to 
know  exactly  how  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion would  apply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Areas  where  appropriations  are  controllable  jf     we   do   not   add   amendments   to  war  in  Vietnam?  For  what  lesser  cause 

{not  locked  in)  ^^^^  pending  resolution.  I  believe  every-  would  we  send  men  to  fight  and  die? 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars  1  thing   would   be  in   conference   and  we  That  has  always  been  the  central  issue, 

-Agriculture   3,900  could  come  up  with  a  much  more  under-  as  I  have  seen  this  problem.  It  is  pre- 

Commerce 970  standable  and  effective  resolution  than  cisely  on  this  level  and  upon  this  p>oint 

Corps  of  Engineers-. -           i' ?°2  the  one  we  received  from  the  House  and  that  our  policies,  particularlv  our  future 

fni?or            ''''■                                I'SS  still  retain  their  Objectives.  policies,  should  be  examined. 

Housing  and  uVbanDeve'lopmen't'"     l'  100  °^  course,  I  shall  support  the  amend-  The  real  question  posed  by  the  recent 

Justice    ..'.       437  ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen-  statement  of  administration  leaders  is 

Labor    530  ator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  Mundt],  not  whether  it  constitutes  a  change  in 

Post  Office 585  which  would  require  a  5-percent  cut  in  our  reasons  for  being  in  Vietnam,  but 

Transporution _. 1,500  all  appropriations.  whether  this  thesis  is  valid. 

Treasury    920  Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  I  Suggest  the  I  do  not  think  that  President  Johnson 

Agency    for   International    Develop-  absence  of  a  quorum.  has  shown— or  that  anyone  has  shown— 

st^te      ' "        300  "^^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  that  our  national  interest  in  Vietnam  is 

Atomic   Ene"rgy"cornnilssion  "'-""I    2.  600  '^^^'"'^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°^^-  •real,"  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  offered 

General  Services  Administration^-"    "  560  The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro-  convincing  evidence — or  indeed  any  e\1- 

National  AviaUon  and  Space  Agency.    4,500  ceeded  to  call  the  roll,  dence — that  no  matter  what  the  outcome 

National  Science  Foundation 526  Mr,  GORE,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unan-  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  we  will  secure  a 

Veterans'   Administration 1,600  imous  consent   that   the   order   for  the  peace  that  is  either  "organized"  or   "re- 

Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity 2,060  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  liable."  We  have  not  vet  achieved  such 

Military  and  civilian  pay  raises 1,000  ,pj^g    PRESIDING    OFFICER,    With-  a  peace  in  the  absence  of  conflict.  How 

"   "      '  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  can  we  expect  to  achieve  it  through  a 

^^^1                                          38  Qgg  ^_^_^^^_^_^  major  international   disruption? 

" "      '  The  truth,  as  I  see  it.  is  that  the  war 

House  Joint  Resolution  888— Estimated  re-  VIETNAM  WAR  jn    Vietnam    is    a    quagmire    into    which 

auction  effected  by  resolution  as  passed  Mr.   GORE.  Mr.  President,   President  *'^  have  stumbled,  and  from  which  we 

the  House  Johnson.  Vice  President  HtrnPHREY,  and  ^^^st   extricate  ourselves   as   honorably, 

^*.^.*  Secretary  Rusk  have  recentlv  made  some  ^  cleanly,  and  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

expenaitures  g^gniflcant  comments  about  the  war  in  Other  nations  have  found  the  poUtical 

H.'f?f>f%H,V^M;;"n";  wVr  •2.500,000,000  Vietnam.  It  Is  good  that  they  do  so.  I,  courage,  the  will,  and  a  manner  with 

fare    *''^"*^"°'''  ^""^  ^""     ,  .qq  q^q  ^q  too,  submit  some  views  in  this  regard.  honor  to  extricate  themselves  from  un- 

Agricuit'urV"" ■40o'ooo'ooo  At  the  very  outset.  I  wish  to  say  that  tenable  and  dangerous  positions— Russia 

Commerce   25o!  000,'  000  American  troops  engaged  in  war  in  Viet-  ^rom  missile  bases  in  Cuba.  France  from 

Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  nam  deserv'e  to  be  supported  and  sup-  Algiers. 

ment  ..- --       500,000,000  plied  with  all  equipment  and  the  mate-  The  invocation  of  the  threat  of  China — 

Public  works 40,000,000  rials  necessarv  to  enable  them  to  accom-  Perhaps    obsession    would    be    a    better 

Interior 160,000,000  pijsh  the  mission  assigned  them  by  their  word— is  as  true  today  as  it  has  ever 

f"?"f*  - -         on'^nnnn  superiors    With    maximum    effectiveness  ^^^-  But  does  this  establish  a  mortal 

sute   lo'  ooo'  000  and  minimum  loss  of  life.  danger  for  the  United  States  in  happen- 

Transpi^tatron"!""!!""         75,"  ooo!  000  Let    it    be    emphatically    understood,  mgs  in  Vietnam? 

Agency  for  International  De-  however,  that  such  support  has  not  and  ^  think  that  most  experts  on  Vietnam 

veiopment  140,000,000  does  not  reflect  approval  on  my  part  woiild  conciu- that  North  Vietnam  is  far 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.        120, 000, 000  of  the  policies  and  decisions  that  have  ^^om  being  an  actual — let  alone  willing — 

General  Services  Administra-  ]^^  ^q  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  in  its  Chinese  puppet  or  satellite.  Two  thou- 

^i'"'^ :---" 30,000,000  current  proportions.  sand  years  of  Vietnamese-Chinese  rela- 

mnity    ^°''°"'^''  ^^"       400  000  000  Support  of  our  troops  in  battle  is  one  tions    have    left    the    Vietnamese    with 

Veterans' 'AdminisVration":       i8o'.  ooo' 000  thing;  approval  of  national  policies  and  feehngs  toward  the  Chinese  which  one 

Pay  raise 600,000,000  decisions  which  put  them  there  is  quite  emment  authority  has  described  as  "like 

Small  Business  Administra-  another.  'What  has  been  done  has  been  those   of   the   Irish   for   the   English   of 

tion  200,000,000  done.  I  voice  my  deep  concern  at  this  Oliver  Cromwell's  day.  "  And  as  the  war 

National    Science    Pounda-  time,  not  with  any  idea  that  the  calendar  continues — although      the      pronounce- 

tion  - 60,000,000  (.^n  be  reversed:  not  for  the  purpose  of  nients  of  the  administration  repeat,  and 

„_  ,                              «  no,  Ann  nnn  expressing   critlcism.   but   in    the   hope  repeat,  and  repeat  the  view  that  it  is 

^^^  b.B2i,ouo.ooo  that  a  searching  public  analysis  and  de-  Peking  that  stands  behind  Hanoi— the 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr,  bate  of  the  present  may  possibly  be  of  Soviet  Union  has  become  North  Viet- 
President,  these  appropriations  cut  some  help  in  shaping  the  momentous  de-  nam's  chief  military  and  economic  pro- 
would  be  applied  to  what  the  Budget  Di-  cisions  in  the  days  and  months  ahead,  vider,  Chinese  rifles  and  mortars  are 
rector  calls  "not  locked  in  "  items,  in-  The  resE>onsibility  of  a  U.S.  Senator  and  fired  by  enemy  troops  against  American 
terest  on  the  national  debt,  payments  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  impel  me  to  soldiers,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  flj' 
veterans,  and  items  of  that  nature  would  participate  in  the  great,  ongoing  national  Soviet  Migs,  shoot  down  American  planes 
not  be  affected.  The  total  of  the  "not  debate  now  underway  not  only  in  the  ^-ith  So\iet  missiles  using  Soviet  radsir, 
locked  in"  items  would  be  approximately  U.S.  Senate,  but  also  around  everj*  fire-  move  their  armies  with  Soviet  oil  and 
$38  billion,  and  to  this  amount  would  place  and  coffee  table.  fire  Soviet  artillery, 
have  to  be  applied  largely  the  $7  billion  I  sincerely  hope  that  what  I.  and  many  Several  months  ago.  the  Wall  Street 
cut  in  the  House  resolution.  others,  may  say  at  this  time  and  in  the  Journal  reported  that  Soviet  arms  aid  to 

This  would  mean  a  sizable  cut  in  many  days  to  come  will  assist  the  American  North   Vietnam   totaled   $25   million   in 

of  these  departments.  people  in  arriving  at  a  collective  national  1964,    $200   million   to   $225   million   In 

We  are  not  exactly  clear — at  least  I  opinion  as  to  just  why  we  ought  or  ought  1965  and  about  $200  million  in  1966.  In 
am  not — as  to  whether  the  President  not  be  waging  war  in  Vietnam.  For  the  the  same  years  Chmese  military  aid 
could  cut.  say,  $5  billion  in  expenditures  really  disturbing  thing  about  this  entire  varied  from  $35  to  $60  million  a  j'ear.  It 
from  the  Interstate  Highway  trust  fund,  Vietnamese  episode  is  that  the  countrj*  has  been  estimated  that  between  1955 
He  withheld  the  spending  of  these  funds  is  cruelly  and  deeply  divided  and  this  and  1966  Soviet  military  assistance  to- 
last  sprhig.  Could  he  now  withhold,  say,  division  Is  affecting  all  phases  of  our  na-  taled  $1.5  billion  compared  to  a  Chinese 
$5  billion  in  Interstate  Highway  trust  tional  life.  We  must  resolve  the  Vietnam  total  of  some  $200  million.  In  October  of 
funds  to  make  up  $5  billion  of  the  $7  question  and  arrive  at  a  true  unity.  Only  last  year  at  a  meeting  in  Moscow,  the 
billion  required  imder  the  House  reso-  then  can  we  get  on  with  the  task  of  ful-  Soviet  Union  and  a  niunber  of  other 
lution?  filling  our  national  destiny.  It  is  in  this  Communist    countries    repwrtedly    said 

These  are  only  some  of  the  ambiguities  respect  that  I  venture  to  speak.  that  they  had  agreed  to  help  Hanoi  with 

in  the  House-passed  bill.  Is  U.S.  security  truly  involved  in  the  an  additional  $1  billion  in  material  and 
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money  and  only  last  month,  when  a  new 
Soviet  trade  and  aid  agreement  was 
signed  with  North  Vietnam,  the  com- 
mimique  issued  on  that  occasion  stated 
that  in  1968  the  Soviet  Union  would 
provide:  airplanes,  antiaircraft  and 
rocket  equipment,  artillery  and  small 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  military 
equipment  as  well  as  complete  installa- 
tions, vehicles,  oil  products,  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals,  foodstuffs,  chemical 
fertilizers,  medicines,  and  other  mate- 
rial. 

Even  taking  the  administrations  case 
at  face  value — which  I  do  not,  except  for 
purposes  of  argument — if  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  a  confrontation  between 
"Asian  communism"  and  the  free  world, 
a  confrontation  that  will  determine  not 
only  the  future  of  Asia  but  also  the 
future  of  the  United  States — the  battle 
is  being  fought  in  the  worst  possible 
place  and  at  a  place  and  under  conditions 
of  the  enemy's  choosing.  And  to  carry 
this  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
if  our  real  enemy  is  Communist  China 
why  do  we  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
problem?  Are  we  unwilling  to  face  up  to 
the  logical  consequences  of  our  policy, 
or  do  we  suspect  that  there  is  a  logical 
flaw  in  our  argument? 

I  believe  our  leaders  are  mesmerized  by 
mirages  in  Vietnam  and  that  as  a  result 
they  see  national  interests  there  where 
none  exist.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  this  quagmire  war.  The  other 
part  of  the  tragedy  is  that,  mesmerized 
by  mirages,  we  are  unable  to  see  where 
our  real  national  interests  lie. 

It  seems  clear  to  me — it  has  for  some 
time — that  our  real  national  interests  lie 
in  our  present  and  future  relations  with 
the  two  other  great  powers  in  this  world, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  What  is  the 
war  in  Vietnam  doing  to  this  funda- 
mental national  interest,  to  cur  relations 
with  these  two  great  powers  : 

Some  believe  that  the  war  is  bringing 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  closer  to- 
gether. The  more  sophisticated  opinion 
is  that  the  ideological  difJerences  between 
these  two  countries  are  .so  great  that  even 
an  attack  on  a  fellow  Communist  coun- 
try has  not  been  able  to  heal  the  breach — 
at  least  not  yet,  although  I  must  say  we 
seem  to  be  working  hard  at  it.  But.  un- 
questionably, the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
worsening  our  relations  with  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  and, 
I  might  add,  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  debate  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, then,  on  a  more  rational  basis  than 
has  thus  far  been  the  case,  and  perhaps 
we  can  then  come  to  some  national  con- 
clusion and  true  concensus  as  to  just 
what  we  ought  to  do.  Once  we  know  what 
we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  want  to  do, 
I,  for  one,  believe  our  country  has  sufl3- 
clent  genius  to  find  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion to  this  bloody  war. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  we  have  b.  "real"  national  interest 
In  Vietnam;  that  the  visions  of  contain- 
ing Chinese  expansion  and  deterring 
wars  of  national  liberation  are  just  that: 
visions,  dreams.  In  any  event,  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  containirig  Chinese  mili- 
tary expansion  in  Vietnam.  How  could 
we  be  when  we  are  fighting  not  a  single 


Chinese  but  have  engaged  half  a  million 
men  in  fighting  against  50,000  North 
Vietnamese  and  250,000  South  Vietnam- 
ese Vietcong — a  task  the  700,000  South 
Vietnamese  forces  are  cpparently  unable 
to  undertake.  Are  we  teaching  China  a 
lesson  for  the  future  when  100,000  Amer- 
ican boys  have  been  killed  or  wounded 
but  not  one  Chinese  has  been  scratched? 
Will  this  inhibit  China  from  any  desire 
to  "overrim"  her  neighbors,  as  Secretary 
Rusk  has  suggested?  And,  for  that  mat- 
ter, is  China  now  "overrunning"  her 
neighbor.  North  Vietnam? 

If  there  is  no  Chinese  military  expan- 
sion to  contain,  perhaps  we  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  to  contain  local  grievances. 
Whether  any  individual  war  of  national 
liberation,  by  this  or  any  other  name, 
succeeds  or  fails  in  this  or  any  other  par- 
ticular instance,  it  seem.s  to  me  that  the 
danger  of  a  local  Commimist  Insurrec- 
tion will  continue  to  threaten  as  long  as 
the  conditions  exist  which  permit  such  a 
movement  to  arise,  enable  it  to  grow,  and 
encourage  it  to  succeed. 

We  are  in  Vietnam,  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  Rusk,  only  now  clearly  stated, 
because  it  is  in  our  "vital  national  in- 
terest" to  be  fighting  there,  and  the 
enemy  is  China. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk 
presumably  believe  that  we  are  fighting 
in  Asia  against  Chinese  aggression.  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  at  least,  feels — at  least  his 
words  indicate  he  so  feels — that  we  must 
not  let  any  of  the  arrangements  made  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  arrangements 
which  we  hoped  would  guarantee  world 
stability,  to  be  reversed  or  imdone.  Our 
"vital  national  interest,"  he  feels,  de- 
mands that  we  fight  a  land  war  in  Asia 
to  maintain  this  particular  brand  of 
stability. 

But  does  it?  Now  we  reach  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Are  we  required  in  defense 
of  the  United  States,  to  send  an  army  to 
fight  jungle  guerrillas  in  any  part  of  the 
world  threatened  with  an  alteration  of 
the  status  quo?  Is  this  advisable?  Is  it 
possible?  Is  it  truly  in  our  national  in- 
terest? 

I  think  the  answer  to  these  questions 
must  be  a  resoimdlng  "No."  We  cannot 
police  the  world.  To  attempt  to  do  so, 
outside  of  our  truly  "vital"  areas,  is  to 
court  national  disaster. 

We  must  act  in  our  true  national  in- 
terest. This  Is  axiomatic.  In  a  national- 
istic world — and  let  me  say  that  we  live 
in  a  nationalistic  world,  in  the  Commu- 
nist areas  no  less  than  in  the  "free  ' 
areas — all  nation-states  operate  in  ways 
corisidered  by  them  to  be  in  their  own 
national  interest.  This  has  been  so  ever 
since  there  have  been  nation-states,  and 
I  daresay  it  will  be  so  for  many  years 
to  come. 

But  when  any  nation's  leadership  has 
a  false  conception  of  what  is  the  true, 
vital,  natiorial  Interest,  the  nation  is  In 
trouble.  This  is  the  case  now.  We  are  in 
trouble.  We  are  a  deeply  troubled  peo- 
ple— a  deeply  divided  people.  Secretary 
Rusk  evidently  fears  that  this  conception 
of  the  national  Interest  will  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people.  For  that 
reason,  perhaps,  we  have,  since  1961. 
witnessed  the  erection  of  this  facade  and 
camouflage,  using  vague  slogans  about 


"commitments"  and  generalizations 
about  "freedom"  and  "aggression."  These 
slogans  have  served  only  to  confuse  and 
give  rise  to  unprecedented  dissent. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk 
seem  to  believe  that  our  national  interest 
is  involved  in  the  choice  of  a  government 
for  every  country  in  the  world.  They  have 
a  right  to  hold  such  views.  Others  have 
a  right  to  difler.  I  do.  And  I  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  position  that  somehow  the 
United  States  is  placed  in  mortal  peril  by 
what  occurs  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Surely  it  Is  in  our  interest  to  have  a 
peaceful  world.  Surely  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  have  a  less  militant  brand  of  Russian 
communism.  Surely  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  have  a  China  which  will  give  up  its 
desire  to  dominate  Asia.  Surely  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  have  a  government  In 
South  Vietnam  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

But  having  said  that.  I  have  said  noth- 
ing, really.  These  statements  are  virtual 
tautologies.  But  this  is  what  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  appear  to 
liave  been  saying,  and  on  such  a  basis 
they  seek  to  justify  U.S.  involvement 
in  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

I  think  they  are  mistaken.  There  is  no 
personal  criticism  here.  I  am  undertak- 
ing as  studiously  as  I  can  to  examine  the 
position  with  reason  and  logic  and  no 
personal  animosity  Is  involved  in  it  what- 
soever. 

We  do  have  real  and  vital  national  in- 
terests— and  the.se  we  must  defend  with 
whatever  force  is  required.  I.i  such  a 
case,  the  requirement  is  its  own  justifi- 
cation. But  our  vital  interests  must  be 
more  narrowly  defined  than  they  have 
been  thu.s  far  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. They  cannot  encompass  all 
countries,  freedom  everywhere,  vague 
commitments  to  every  country  no  mat- 
ter how  remote,  how  .small,  how  back- 
ward, or  where  located.  And,  .so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  they  do  not  justify  a 
major  war  against  China  at  this  time. 
Above  all,  in  narrowing  down  our  in- 
terests, we  must  balance  capabilities  with 
desires. 

This,  I  believe,  is  where  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  at  fault.  The  hard  lines 
have  not  been  drawn.  The  priorities  have 
not  been  kept  clearly  delineated.  We  have 
drifted  into  a  major  war  on  the  basis  of 
vague  commitments  and  a  general  de- 
fense of  freedom.  But.  above  all.  and 
most  important  to  the  public  debate  on 
Vietnam,  the  administration  has  misled 
itself  and  the  public  as  to  our  real  na- 
tional interests  and  Intentions. 

If.  as  I  contend,  our  national  Inter- 
ests— and  even  our  existence — are  tied 
to  the  future  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  Communist 
China,  the  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves is  how  Vietnam  is  affecting  these 
relations.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that 
the  war  is  causing  oiu"  relations  with 
both  of  these  countries  to  deteriorate. 
We  complain  about,  and  fear,  China's 
militancy  as  we  once  complained  about, 
and  feared.  Russia's  militancy.  Yet  Viet- 
nam provides  China  with  a  target  ena- 
bling Chinese  leadership  to  be  even  more 
militant  and  obliging  the  Soviets  to  com- 
pete in  a  contest  that  can  only  do  us 
harm.   What   is   that   contest   In   which 
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China  now  challenges  Russia?  It  is  the 
great  game  of  anti-Americanism. 

Is  it  in  our  long-term  national  interest 
to  facilitate  this,  to  encourage  this,  to 
make  it  possible? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  thus  reversing  a 
trend  in  Soviet-American  relations,  a 
hopeful  trend  in  terms  of  our  future  se- 
curity and  in  terms  of  world  stability. 
While  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
were  by  no  means  perfect  before  the  war 
in  Vietnam  became  largely  an  American 
war,  the  situation  had  certainly  im- 
proved. 

We  and  they  are  the  world's  two  lead- 
ing nuclear  powers,  I  speak  now  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States.  More  than  any 
other  countries,  we  therefore  have  a  basic 
common  interest  in  avoiding  a  nuclear 
war,  or  a  war  which  might  become  nu- 
clear, for  any  nuclear  war  would  be 
bound  to  destroy  us  both,  It  is  paradoxi- 
cal to  reflect  that  these  two  countries, 
which  were  literally  at  each  other's 
throats  20  years  ago,  now  have  a  common 
interest — indeed  a  vital  interest  in  evei-y 
sense  of  the  word — in  preserving  peace. 
What  deeper  mutuality  of  interest  is 
there  than  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war 
by  the  two  nations  bound  to  suffer  de- 
struction in  a  nuclear  holocaust? 

This  common  interest  has  produced 
tangible  results.  The  first,  and  most  im- 
portant result,  is  that  there  has  been  no 
war  involving  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  direct  hostilities.  There 
have  been  close  escapes — far  too  close  for 
comfort— in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  in  Cuba, 
and  now  in  Vietnam.  But  peace — peace 
in  the  sense  of  an  absence  of  a  war  in- 
volving the  armed  forces  of  these  two 
countries — has  been  preserved.  And  at 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
movement  toward  mutual  accommoda- 
tion, with  agreements  reached  on  a  par- 
tial test  ban  treaty,  an  outer  space  agree- 
ment, the  draft  of  a  nonproliferation 
agreement,  a  consular  convention  and 
many  executive  agreements  on  various 
commercial,  cultural  and  other  matters. 
American  citizens  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  citizens  visit  here.  We  ex- 
change publications  and  cultural  per- 
fonnances  and  our  leaders  meet  to  talk. 
While  they  do  not  agree  on  every  subject 
they  are  able  to  communicate  frankly 
and  rapidly, 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  many  fun- 
damental, serious — and  even  danger- 
ous—problems remain  Even  if  the  war 
i..  Vietnam  ended  tomorrow,  there  Is  a 
basic  Ideological  hostility  between  our- 
.selves  and  the  Soviets  that  would  un- 
doubtedly persist  for  years  to  come  and 
would  inhibit  the  relationship  between 
our  two  countries.  The  burden  of  past 
grievances — of  broken  promi-ses  and  hos- 
tile actions— is  indeed  heavy.  But  the 
trend  of  events— the  sweep  of  history — 
has  been  in  the  right  direction  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  If  there 
were  to  be  as  much  progress  in  Soviet- 
American  relations  in  the  next  20  years 
as  there  has  been  in  the  past  20  years,  or 
half  as  much  progress  in  our  relations 
with  China,  the  future  would  look 
brighter  indeed 

But  as  long  as  the  war  in  Vietnam 
continues,  the  chances  for  such  an  im- 
provement— for  continuing  this  hopeful 


trend — grow  ever  dimmer.  And  this  is 
the  other  danger  in  oui'  seeing  mirages 
in  Vietnam.  The  illusions  we  see  neces- 
sarily blind  us  to  the  realities,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  world  where  American 
prestige  and  position  is  eroding. 

So,  again  as  I  sincerely  believe,  we  are 
not  defending  but  damaging  our  national 
interests  in  Vietnam.  Despite  oflQcial  dis- 
claimers, we  are  bogged  down  in  a  land 
war  in  Asia  fighting  not  Chinese  but 
Vietnamese  armed  with  Soviet  equip- 
ment: dissipating  that  most  precious  na- 
tional resource  of  all — American  lives — 
as  well  as  hard-earned  American  money: 
damaging  our  relations  with  most  na- 
tions in  the  world  and  in  particular  with 
the  two  other  most  powerful  countries  in 
the  world:  and  risking  the  danger  that 
they  will  be  dragged  into  the  quagmire 
with  us  and  cause  a  wider  war — perhaps 
the  war  which  will  be  the  final  holocaust. 
In  short,  we  are  not,  as  a  high  State  De- 
partment official  contended  only  a  few 
days  ago,  'maintaining  the  balance  of 
power,"  but  upsetting  it. 

At  any  rate,  now  that  the  administra- 
tion is  emphasizing  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  Vietnam  in  furtherance  of  what 
it  feels  are  our  real  and  vital  national 
interests,  we  can  debate  on  this  level  and 
the  public  can  decide  whether  this  is 
correct, 

But  for  my  immediate  purposes,  let 
me  move  a  step  further.  What  do  we 
do  now? 

The  administration  says  it  wants  to 
negotiate.  But  what  is  there  to  negotiate 
if  we  are  truly  protecting  our  ntal  na- 
tional interests  in  South  Vietnam?  If  in 
fact  we  are  in  mortal  peril  in  Vietnam, 
what  is  there  to  negotiate?  We  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  negotiate  an  Ameri- 
can colony  in  South  Vietnam.  Moreover, 
would  it  really  be  in  our  interest  to  have 
an  American  colony  in  South  Vietnam? 
If  that  is  what  the  administration  means 
by  negotiations,  we  might  as  well  forget 
that  and  begin  sending  over  more  U  S 
troops.  And  if  we  are  really  fighting 
China,  should  we  negotiate  anything  at 
this  point? 

There  is  something  that  may  be  nego- 
tiable, and  that  is  the  neutralization  of 
Southeast  Asia.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  would  be  in  our  true  na- 
tional interest.  Thus  far,  the  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  willing  to  negotiate 
on  this  basis. 

A  negotiated  settlement  is  the  solution 
on  which  there  is  broad  national  con- 
sensus. It  has  for  some  time  been  official- 
ly proclaimed  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  difficulty  has  been  that  no  way 
has  been  found  to  move  the  controversy 
to  the  conference  table, 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  Johnson 
administration  in  its  statements  that  it 
desires  to  resolve  the  Vietnam  confiict  by 
peaceful  negotiations  I  doubt  whether 
any  man  living  desires  peace  more  than 
President  Johnson,  I  am  sure  that  both 
diplomatic  and  unofficial  channels  have 
been  used  to  convey  our  desire  to  nego- 
tiate. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  appears  clear, 
both  from  administration  statements 
and  from  our  action,  that  we  seek,  pri- 
marily, to  persuade  the  North  Vietnam- 


ese to  come  to  the  conference  table  by 
means  of  increasing  mihtary  pressure.  It 
is  said  that  they  wiU  be  willing  to  nego- 
tiate when  they  realize  that  they  can- 
not win  on  the  battlefield.  The  apparent 
theorj*  is  that  when  the  military  pres- 
sure reaches  the  point  that  it  carmot 
be  withstood,  when  the  price  becomes  too 
hea\7  to  pay.  Hanoi  will  then  be  willing 
to  bargain.  In  such  case  we  would  be  bar- 
gaining from  a  position  of  strength  and 
they,  of  course,  from  a  position  of  rela- 
tive weakness.  In  reality,  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  that  we  shall  per- 
severe until  the  North  Vietnamese  ^r- 
render. 

If  there  are  to  be  negotiations,  there 
must  be  something  to  negotiate.  True  ne- 
gotiations involve  concessions  on  both 
sides.  The  subject  of  negotiations,  if 
there  are  to  be  any,  must  be  the  politi- 
cal posture  of  Southeast  Asia,  in  general, 
and  South  Vietnam,  in  particular,  in  the 
context  of  the  East-West  struggle. 

Implicit  in  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Rusk  is  that  our  national  interest  re- 
quires a  Western  bastion  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  contain  China  and  to  insure  that 
Chinese  domination  does  not  extend  to 
all  of  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  Hanoi, 
with  the  support  of  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow, seeks  a  Southeast  Asia  devoid  of 
Western  influence  and  a  Vietnam  unified 
under  the  control  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Be- 
hind the  facade  of  Communist  bleatings 
about  U.S  imperialism  and  our  own  slo- 
gans about  self-determination,  this  is 
what  the  struggle  is  all  about. 

If  we  are  willing  to  continue  to  pay  the 
price  in  terms  of  mllltarj'  pressure,  there 
is  no  way  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
achieve  their  objective.  We  have  the  mili- 
tarj-  power  to  crush  North  Vietnam  if 
we  are  vrilling  to  commit  substantially 
larger  forces  to  Vietnam  than  are  there 
now  and  to  invade  and  occupy  North 
Vietnam.  Even  the  proponents  of  a  "hard 
line"  in  Vietnam  concede  that  this  would 
entail  grave  risk  of  war  with  China  and 
possibly  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  one  knows  what  Red  China  would 
do.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Chinese 
would  not  allow  Hanoi  to  capitulate  even 
if  Hanoi  should  wish  to  do  so.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  would  result  in  a  U.S.- 
dominated  Southeast  Asia.  We  must  con- 
sider possible  Soviet  reaction  to  such  a 
possibility 

The  question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple is  whether,  under  the  circumstances. 
we  should  be  willing  to  accept  less  than 
what  is  and  has  been  our  real  objective 
in  Southeast  Asia  In  return  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  conflict. 

While  we  have  stated  our  willingness 
to  negotiate  without  conditions,  we  have 
not  made  clear,  at  least  publicly,  the  kind 
of  Vietnam  we  envision  when  negotia- 
tions have  been  completed,  other  than 
in  such  phrases  as  "independent,"  "free," 
"self-determination,"  and  the  like. 

Something  less  than  our  real  objec- 
tive in  Vietnam  would  be  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia.  It  would  also  be 
something  less  than  the  apparent  objec- 
tive of  the  Communists  supporting  the 
Vietcong.  It  just  may  well  be  that  an 
indication  of  our  willingness  to  settle  for 
neutralization  would  produce  the  nego- 
tiations   we    have    sought    for    many 
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months.  There  remains  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  settlement  would  serve 
our  vital  national  Interests.  In  ms  opin- 
ion, it  would. 

There  are  some  who  equate  neutrsd- 
Ism  with  procommunism.  Others  may 
argue  that  a  neutralist  Southeast  Asia  Ls 
tantaonount  to  U.S.  siurender.  Ad- 
mittedly, we  would  prefer  that  all  the 
states  in  the  area  be  strongly  pro- 
Western. 

In  reality,  however,  I  believe  neutral- 
ism is  the  best  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
under  present  circumstances.  Such  a  re- 
sult must  be  measured  in  the  light  of  the 
cost  and  the  risks  involved  in  continuing 
present  policy,  and  in  the  light  of  more 
vital  interests  in  other  areas  and  in  other 
respects. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  con- 
structive to  examine  some  of  the  possible 
reasons  why  the  well-advertised  peace 
offensive  brought  no  affirmative  response 
from  those  directly  and  indirectly  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  the  Vietcong 
against  the  Saigon  government.  First, 
there  is  the  point  of  view  that  Hanoi  has 
not  responded  because  of  a  belief  that 
the  Vietcong  will  achieve  a  military  vic- 
tor>-,  that  if  hostlities  are  continued  the 
United  States  ultimately  will  become 
tired  of  the  conflict  and  withdraw  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  Vietcong,  with 
support  from  Hanoi  and  Peking,  will  then 
defeat  the  Saigon  regime  militarily  and 
engulf  South  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  by  force  of  arms.  If  the 
Vietcong  leaders  and  the  Communist 
leaders  in  Hanoi  and  Peking  believe  this, 
they  should  reassess  their  position.  Re- 
cent votes  in  Congress  should  make  it 
clear  to  them  that  despite  reservations 
held  by  many  concerning  wisdom  of  our 
policy,  the  American  people,  acting 
through  Congress,  will  provide  whatever 
funds  are  required  to  support  our  mili- 
tary forces  committed  to  battle  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere.  As  one  who  believes 
strongly  that  we  should  not  have  com- 
mitted combat  troops  to  South  Vietnam, 
I  have  consistently  supported  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds,  and  I  have  sought 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  advocate 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  under  present 
circumstances.  In  my  view,  any  reason- 
able analysis  of  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  people  should  convince 
both  friend  and  foe  that  we  will  not  be 
forced  out  of  Vietnam  by  militarj-  pres- 
sure. 

There  is  a  possibility,  although  many 
refuse  to  concede  it.  that  neither  Hanoi 
nor  Peking  is  in  a  position  to  stop  the 
hostilities  in  South  Vietnam,  even  if  they 
should  desire  to  do  so.  The  general  view 
is  expressed  by  many  that  the  Vietcong 
are  merely  puppets  and  agents  of  the 
Hanoi  regime.  On  this  basis,  however, 
there  are  very  few  facts  on  the  public 
record.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
support  from  Hanoi,  both  in  terms  of 
manpower  and  material  I  think  there 
is  little  question  but  that  ofiBcials  in 
Hanoi  are  In  a  position  to,  and  do.  exer- 
cise a  great  deal  of  control  over  both 
the  strategy  and  tactics  employed  by  both 
their  forces  and  indigenous  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  may  be 
said  about  the  Saigon  regime.  Hanoi  and 


Peking  charge  that  the  Saigon  regime 
is  an  outright  puppet  of  the  United 
States.  Without  deciding  this  question, 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  regime  could 
not  survive  without  both  our  economic 
and  military  assistance  and  the  presence 
of  American  combat  forces  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  must  have  been  disconcert- 
ing, if  not  revealing,  that  in  the  recent 
Vietnam  election  the  military  junta  that 
campaigned  with  all  the  trappings  of 
power  and  obvious  U.S.  Government  sup- 
port received  about  one-third  of  the 
popular  vote.  Yet  we  are  apparently  not 
in  a  position  to  control  the  regime  in  all 
respects.  Its  cooperation  is  required  to 
implement  our  policies.  In  some  degree 
the  regime  can  exercise  a  sort  of  veto. 
Of  course,  we  hold  a  club  over  the  heads 
of  this  regime,  so  to  speak,  in  the  sense 
that  if  it  withholds  its  cooperation,  we 
could  threaten  to  withdraw  our  support. 
But  this  power  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
use  of  it  would  require  our  withdrawal 
from  the  scene,  and  our  Government 
is  not  prepared  to  do  this. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  of  record,  I 
think  it  likely  that  we  are  in  a  position 
to  impose  our  view  upon  the  Saigon  re- 
gime to  an  extent  at  least  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  the  extent  to  which  Hanoi 
can  impose  its  view  on  the  Vietcong.  But 
our  freedom  of  action  is  not  by  any 
means  absolute,  and  it  Is  possible  that 
Hanoi's  is  not  either. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  think  we  can 
simply  dismiss  the  Vietcong  as  agents  of 
North  Vietnam.  At  least,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  should  recognize  the  possibility  that 
Hanoi  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  dictate 
completely  the  course  of  action  to  be 
followed  by  the  Vietcong  except  by  ex- 
ercise of  its  ultimate  power  to  cut  off 
support  and  withdraw  completely  from 
the  conflict.  If  such  conditions  should  in 
fact  exist,  Hanoi  might  conceivably  find 
it  as  difficult  as  would  we  to  exercise  its 
prerogative  of  withdrawing  all  support. 

This  raises  the  question,  Mr.  President, 
of  recognition  of  the  Vietcong  as  a  party 
of  interest  to  be  dealt  with,  should  a 
negotiation  of  the  controversy  become 
feasible.  Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
cease-fire  could  be  negotiated  over  the 
heads  of  the  Vietcong  unless  we  assume 
that  the  Vietcong  have  no  leadership  at 
all  other  than  that  which  comes  from 
Hanoi.  In  the  light  of  the  publicly  known 
facts,  it  seems  to  me  at  least  possible 
that  this  is  an  unwise  assumption. 

On  the  question  of  dealing  with  the 
Vietcong,  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion is  not  entirely  clear,  the  President 
has  said  with  reference  to  possible  nego- 
tiations: 

The  Vietcong  would  not  have  difficulty 
being  represented  and  having  their  views 
represented,  If  for  a  moment  Hanoi  decided 
she  wanted  to  cease  aggression.  I  don't  think 
that  would  be  an  Insurmountable  problem. 

I  am  unsure  whether  the  quoted  state- 
ment means  or  is  intended  to  mean  that 
we  would  consider  negotiating  with  the 
Vietcong  as  one  of  the  parties  of  interest 
or  whether  it  means  merely  that  it  is 
our  position  that  the  views  of  the  Viet- 
cong could  adequately  be  represented  by 
Hanoi  or  someone  else. 

In  my  view  the  points  should  be  clari- 
fied. I  assume  that  the  administration 


has  more  information  about  the  Viet- 
cong, the  individuals  located  in  South 
Vietnam  who  are  its  leaders,  its  organi- 
zation, and  so  forth,  than  is  available  to 
the  public  generally.  It  is  said  that  the 
Vietcong  have  some  kind  of  governmental 
or  quasi-governmental  structure,  that  it 
levies  taxes  and  exercises  other  govern- 
mental p>owers  in  the  aretis  of  South  Viet- 
nam which  It  controls.  There  is  bound  to 
be  some  kind  of  local  organization  of  the 
effort  of  the  Vietcong  on  the  local  scene. 
Direction  of  the  Vietcong  military  effort 
and  its  other  activities  simply  could  not 
be  exclusively  effected  by  those  pulling 
strings  from  Hanoi.  If  such  is  in  fact 
done.  Hanoi  has  apparently  perfected 
administrative  techniques  which  are 
extraordinarily  effective. 

I  do  not  have  the  facts  upon  which  to 
base  a  firm  conclusion  about  the  degree 
of  autonomy,  if  any,  exercised  by  Viet- 
cong indigenous  to  South  Vietnam,  It  is 
my  hope  that  more  facts  on  this  point 
will  become  available  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  administration  will  clarify  its 
position  on  this  point  in  the  interest  of 
facilitating  possible  negotiations  of  the 
controversy. 

If  negotiations  are  to  be  held,  it  is  firs: 
necessary  to  determine  the  parties  who 
are  to  be  participants.  In  considering 
this  matter  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  struggle  now  underway  in  Vietnam 
is,  in  many  respects,  but  a  continuation 
of  the  conflict  which  began  after  World 
War  II  which  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  attempted  to  resolve.  The  "settle- 
ment" in  Geneva  involved  all  of  what 
was  generally  known  as  Indochina.  Dis- 
sident elements  in  the  areas  known  as 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  were  in 
revolt  against  the  French.  Separate 
cease-fire  agreements  were  reached 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  three  areas, 
but  they  were  all  a  part  of  the  same 
package. 

U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  con- 
sidered separate  and  apart  from  our  pol- 
icy in  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  political  settlement  it  must  be  a 
settlement  to  which  all  concerned  will 
subscribe  or  agree. 

No  lasting  settlement  or  accommoda- 
tion can  be  achieved  if  negotiations  are 
conducted  only  among  major  powers 
with  the  thought  that  the  terms  upon 
which  the  major  powers  agree  can  be 
imposed  upon  Southeast  Asia  without  re- 
gard to  the  wishes  of  the  people  there. 
In  my  view,  if  negotiations  are  to  pro- 
duce lasting  benefit,  they  must  involve 
discussions  at  multiple  levels. 

First,  if  negotiations  are  held  under 
any  conditions  short  of  total  destruction 
of  the  Vietcong,  it  would  seem  that  there 
will  have  to  be  negotiations  between  the 
Saigon  regime  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

At  the  next  level  up  the  scale,  nego- 
tiations will  be  required  between  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resolving  whether  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  reunification  of 
Vietnam  is  to  become  a  fact  or  whether 
there  are  to  be  two  permanent  sovereign 
nations. 

Negotiations  will  be  required  on  what 
may  be  called  the  Southeast  Asia  level 
including    participation    by    Vietnam— 
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North  and  South — Laos.  Cambodia. 
Thailand,  and  Burma  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  will  be  the  relationship 
among  these  countries  and  resolving  such 
conflicts  as  may  arise. 

Further  negotiations  between  major 
world  powers  will  be  required  if  there  is 
to  be  an  accommodation  with  respect  to 
major  power  interest  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Without  such  an  accommodation  there 
could  be  no  lasting  stability  in  this  area 
of  the  world. 

Fifth  and  flnally,  there  should  be  nego- 
tiations at  the  United  Nations  level  to 
invoke  the  seal  of  world  opinion  on  the 
overall  settlement. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  should  be 
five  different  conferences  running  seri- 
atim or  concurrently.  It  does  seem  to  me, 
however,  that  the  question  of  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  involves  understandings 
and  resolution  of  problems  at  each  of  the 
levels  I  have  indicated.  A  settlement  dic- 
tated from  above  will  surely  come  un- 
raveled if  it  merely  covers  up  and  does 
not  resolve  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
at  each  level.  The  problems  of  bringing 
about  negotiations  in  such  depth  are 
formidable  and  challenging,  but  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  wider  war  about  which  con- 
cern has  been  expressed,  something  along 
this  line  will  be  required. 

Another  possible  reason  why  there  has 
been  no  affirmative  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  negotiations  is  that  Hanoi, 
Peking  and  or  the  Vietcong — if  indeed 
the  Vietcong  does  have  an  identity  sepa- 
rate from  Hanoi — may  feel  that  they  do 
not  have  sufficiently  certain  knowledge 
about  our  objectives  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Southeast  As.a  generally.  This  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  whether  our  official 
statements  are  to  be  believed  I  refer 
rather  to  the  fact  that  official  statements 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  sometimes  not  specific  about 
the  kind  of  Vietnam  we  seek  or  would 
be  willing  to  accept.  Without  in  any  way 
undertaking  to  attack  the  credibility  of 
the  administration,  I  must  confess  that 
there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
the  official  position  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  reach 
agreement  if  there  is  to  be  a  meaningful 
negotiation  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  on 
numerous  occasions  that  we  seek  only 
limited  objectives  in  Vietnam  and  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  "negotiations  without  precon- 
ditions." I,  at  least,  am  not  sure  just 
what  this  means.  I  interpret  Presidential 
pronouncements  in  this  regard  to  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  not  insist 
upon  banning  discussion  of  any  relevant 
issue  raised  by  any  party  to  negotiations 
and  that  we  would  not  in  advance  stake 
out  any  issues,  as  many  as  are  negoti- 
able. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  statement  could 
be  broader  in  terms  of  our  willingness  to 
discuss  anything  with  anybody  at  any 
time,  but  in  essence  such  statements  are 
of  a  procedural  rather  than  a  substantive 
nature.  They  do  not  constitute  a  policy 
or  a  program  for  Southeast  Asia ;  rather 
they  reflect,  perhaps,  our  disposition  to 
keep  an  open  mind  on  any  question. 

Tlie  most  concise  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  U.S.  position  with  respect  to 


negotiations  of  which  I  am  aware  was 
included  in  the  presentation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  his  prepared  statement  the  Secretary 
outlined  the  Limited  nature  of  our  objec- 
tives. He  disavowed  any  selfish  motive 
for  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  he  reiterated  the  14  points  wiuch, 
when  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  January  3,  were  described  as  "ele- 
ments which  the  United  States  believes 
can  go  into  peace  in  Southeast  Asia." 

The  recent  statements  of  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  are  ringing. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  specifics  of 
what  we  actually  propose  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  war  for  total  victorj'  in  Vietnam 
are  not  so  clear.  By  way  of  illustration  I 
cite  the  vagueness  and  ambiguities  in- 
herent even  to  this  day  in  official  state- 
ments on  just  what  our  position  is. 

First.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
lack  of  clarity  in  official  statements  about 
the  role,  if  any,  that  would  be  played  by 
the  Vietcong  if  negotiations  are  held. 

Second.  In  his  statement  before  the 
committee.  Secretary  Rusk  said : 

What  we  seek  In  South  Vietnam  is  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  the  conditions  con- 
templated by  the  Accords  of  1954 

A  somewhat  similar  statement  is  in- 
corporated as  point  No.  1  of  the  14  points 
which  outlines  our  position.  Point  No.  1 
provides : 

The  Geneva  agreement*  of  1954  and  1962 
are  an  adequate  basis  for  peace  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  these  statements  mean.  The 
Geneva  accords  contained  provisions  for 
a  cease-fire  which  were  to  be  followed  by 
free  elections  throughout  Vietnam  which 
were  scheduled  to  be  held  in  1956  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  goverimient  in 
all  of  Vietnam  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Vietnamese.  I  will  not  at 
this  time  go  into  the  reasons  why  these 
elections  were  not  held,  but  the  fact  is 
that  they  were  not  held.  And  we  know 
why  they  were  not  held.  The  point  to 
which  I  now  address  myself  is  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  does  not  now  speak 
of  elections  to  be  held  throughout  'Viet- 
nam but  only  of  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  what  was  "contem- 
plated" in  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 

U.S.  position  with  respect  to 
elections  is  set  forth  in  point  9  of  the  14 
points.  It  states  as  follows: 

We  support  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  government 
of  their  own  choice. 

Later  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  found  on  page  655  of  the  hear- 
ings, Secretar>'  Rusk  again  made  it  clear 
that  when  he  spoke  of  elections  he  meant 
elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  far  more  than  merely  an  exer- 
cise in  semantics.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  question  of  whether  we  have  in  fact 
totally  rejected  the  concept  of  reunifica- 
tion contemplated  in  the  Geneva  accords 
in  favor  of  a  permanent  division  of  Viet- 
nam into  two  nations. 

Point  No.  10  of  our  14  points  states: 

The  question  of  reunification  of  Vietnam 
should  be  determined  by  the  Vietnamese 
throtigh  their  own  free  decision. 


I  confess  also,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  know  what  this  statement  means.  In 
the  light  of  Secretar>'  Rusk's  testimony, 
and  subsequent  statements  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  do 
not  believe  it  means  that  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  endorse  and  abide 
by  elections  to  be  held  throughout  Viet- 
nam. Perhaps  it  may  mean  that  after 
dual  sovereignty  is  established,  the  ques- 
tion of  reunification  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  people  of  the  two  nations 
acting  separately  in  accordance  with  the 
mAjority  will  in  each. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  helpful  If  our 
position  on  this  question  were  clarified. 

Third.  Point  No,  8  of  the  14  points 
states  as  follows: 

We  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  after  peace  Is  assured. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
"desire"  to  retain  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  after  peace  is  assured.  But  by 
so  stating  we  do  not  outline  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  would  agree  to 
withdraw  our  troops. 

Obviously,  troops  from  some  source 
will  have  to  remain  in  Vietnam  for  a 
number  of  years  before  peace  is  assured. 
Just  what  do  we  propose  in  this  regard? 
Is  there  perhaps  a  proper  role  for  the 
U.N.  to  play  in  providing  an  interna- 
tional security  force  along  the  lines  of 
that  dispatched  to  the  Middle  East  to 
assure  tliat  the  terms  agreed  upon  at 
anj^  conference  are  fulfilled?  It  seems  to 
me  the  point  is  worth  developing. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquence  of  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  a  clear  statement  of  the  kind  of 
settlement  we  would  seek  by  negotiation 
if  negotiations  are  held.  I  doubt  if  we  can 
realistically  expect  meaningful  negotia- 
tions until  there  is  such  a  statement. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  say  and  to  re- 
iterate that  we  will  confer  with  an.>body 
at  any  time  at  any  place  and  about  any- 
thing. I  observe,  however,  that  if  discus- 
sions are  held  with  no  more  concrete  an 
agenda  than  this,  they  are  unlikely  to  be 
fi-uitful.  It  is  said  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lay  all  of  our  cards  face  up  on  the 
table  lest  we  be  asked  to  make  conces- 
sion in  the  interest  of  reasonable  com- 
promise. There  is  some  validity  to  this 
argument  as  a  general  proposition.  If  our 
proposals  are  fair,  however,  as  I  am  sure 
ours  would  be,  and  if  they  were  presented 
from  a  position  of  strength,  which  our 
forces  already  in  Vietnam  assure,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  retreat  from  them. 

There  is  certainly  no  guarantee  that  a 
more  precise  statement  of  U.S.  objec- 
tives would  bring  our  adversaries  to  the 
conference  table.  I  believe,  however,  it 
is  worth  trying.  We  should  continue  to 
avoid  imposing  "conditions"  for  negotia- 
tions, but  I  believe  we  should  propose 
more  clearly  and  more  precisely  the  con- 
ditions for  peace. 

We  have  stumbled  into  a  morass  in 
Vietnam.  We  must  decide  to  negotiate 
ourselves  out  of  it.  We  must  decide — de- 
cide definitely  and  irrevocably — to  nego- 
tiate disengagement  from  Vietnam,  not 
from  Asia  but  from  Vietnam,  honorably 
and  honestly,  which  means,  in  my  opin- 
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ion.  on  condition  that  Vietnam  be  neu- 
tralized. 

Having  lost  our  innocence  in  Vietnam, 
can  we  retain  our  honor':"  I  believe  that 
we  can  because  of  the  common  inter- 
ests— if  we  and  they  can  but  see  them 
through  the  smoke  and  fire  of  war — that 
exists  even  between  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Even  between  antagonists  there  are  com- 
mon interests — common  interests  that 
are  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  war  where  the 
first  casualty  is  always  truth  and  the 
second  might  be  said  to  be  objectivity. 

The  first  common  interest  we  share  is  a 
desire  and  need  to  end  the  war.  Ameri- 
can lives  are  being  lost  and  American 
treasure  spent,  but  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  losing  far  more.  By  ending  the  war. 
we  could  save  our  lives  and  our  precious 
material  resources.  But  they  could  save 
their  country. 

The  second,  and  more  subtle,  common 
Interest  is  that  it  seems  logical  to  me  to 
assume  that  neither  the  North  Viet- 
rmmese  nor,  for  that  matter,  the  Soviets 
would  want  necessarily  to  see  the  United 
States  humiliated  and  bereft  of  power  in 
Asia,  for  the  result  would  surely  be  a 
surge  of  Chinese  Influence  throughout 
the  Asian  Continent.  A  peace  with  honor 
is,  therefore,  not  only  essential  for  us; 
it  should  be  essential  for  North  Viet- 
nam as  well,  if  she  still  clings,  as  she 
has  clung  for  a  thousand  years,  to  her 
own  nationalism. 

Of  course,  if  our  vital  national  inter- 
est demands  that  South  Vietnam  be  a 
U.S.  satellite,  we  should  not  try  to  nego- 
tiate neutralization.  But,  in  my  view, 
such  is  not  the  case. 

There  are  indications  that  our  posi- 
tion and  policy  in  Vietnam  is  now  under 
review,  or  has  been  under  review.  Care- 
ful review  Is  certainly  imperative. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  recall  that  each  time 
our  policy  has  been  reviewed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  result  has  been  a 
deeper  involvement,  a  further  escalation. 
As  we  have  become  more  heavily  com- 
mitted, step  by  step,  the  problem  has 
become  more  complex,  solutions  have  be- 
come more  elusive,  and  the  potential 
consequences  of  any  course  of  action 
have  become  graver. 

This  pattern  of  step  by  step  escalation 
of  our  commitment,  accompanied  with 
repeated  assurances  that  "we  seek  no 
wider  war,"  concerns  me  greatly,  and  I 
am  apprehensive  that  this  pattern  may 
now  be  continued. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  we 
are  In  Vietnam  only  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese help  themselves.  This  was  not  to 
become  an  American  war.  But  we  have 
gone  by  successive  stages  from  the  ex- 
tension of  economic  aid,  to  military  aid, 
to  military  "advisers"  and  technicians, 
to  troops  to  protect  vital  American  in- 
stallations, and  finally  to  full-scale  of- 
fensive commitment  of  U.S.  ground 
forces  and  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  has  become  an  Americsin  war,  and 
now  involves,  we  are  told,  our  vital  na- 
tional interests. 

From  a  review  of  the  record,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  we  have  no  legal  com- 
mitment that  requires  us  to  expend  the 
effort  we  have  undertaken  in  Vietnam. 
What  actual  commitment  we  have  there, 


we  have  managed  to  create  for  ourselves. 
It  is  as  if,  by  saying  over  and  over  pub- 
licly that  we  are  committed  to  restore 
order  and  tranquillity  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  have  somehow  convinced  ourselves 
that  we  are  legally  bound  and  honor 
bound  to  do  so,  whatever  the  cost. 

In  addition  to  whatever  formal  legal 
commitment  we  may  or  may  not  have 
in  Vietnam,  there  is  what  is  called  our 
moral  commitment  to  assist  a  people  in 
quest  of  freedom.  Lest  we  be  carried 
away  by  this  emotional,  idealistic  ap- 
peal, let  us  remember  that  there  are 
many  other  Communist  regimes,  In 
China,  in  Russia — yes,  and  there  is  one 
In  Cuba.  Our  moral  commitment  to 
liberate  our  neighboring  people  in  Cuba 
should  be  at  least  equally  strong.  Even 
so.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we 
should  launch  a  major  military  effort  to 
overthrow  Castro.  These  indefinite 
moral  commitments"  have  their  limita- 
tioixs.  They  must  be  measured  by  our 
own  "vital  national  interest." 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  should  be 
guided  by  these  vital  national  interests. 
It  has  long  been  my  view  and,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  now  my  conviction  that  our 
national  interests  are  not  served  by  a 
major  military  operation  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  inevitability  of 
military  solutions  to  cold  war  problems. 
it  Is  difBcult  to  Imagine  more  disadvan- 
tageous conditions  under  which  to  wage 
war  than  those  which  prevail  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  we  stand  virtually  alone  In 
the  struggle.  We  have  received  only 
token  support  from  a  few  of  our  small 
allies.  Other  free  world  nations  do  not 
even  agree  with  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  unhappy  area.  They  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  we  are  there,  why  we 
wage  war  there.  It  Is  not  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  declaim  our  posi- 
tion. It  Is,  I  believe,  simply  that  they  do 
not  believe  that  either  their  Interests  or 
our  vital  Interests  are  served  by  this 
war.  In  going  It  alone,  we  violate  the 
sound  principle  of  collective  security  to 
which  we  committed  ourselves  when  we 
subscribed  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. We  cannot,  standing  alone,  remake 
the  world,  and  It  does  not  serve  our  vital 
national  Interests  to  try  on  the  scale  and 
under  the  conditions  which  prevail  In 
Vietnam. 

We  must  be  guided,  I  submit,  by  our 
position  and  our  posture  on  a  global 
basis,  with  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
our  strength,  though  greater  than  that 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation,  is  not 
limitless. 

As  we  have  become  increasingly  com- 
mitted in  Vietnam,  other  pastures  look 
correspondingly  greener  to  our  major 
adversaries.  The  Soviets  were  and  are 
tempted,  I  believe,  to  encourage  trouble 
In  the  Middle  East  by  our  deep  Involv- 
ment  In  Vietnam.  They  may  be  tempted 
toward  other  adventures  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  In 
Berlin,  in  Africa,  or  elsewhere  In  Asia. 
If  so,  our  heavy  commitment  in  Vietnam 
lessens  our  capability  to  respond  quickly 
and  effectively,  or  at  least  the  Commu- 
nists may  think  so. 

Every  time  the  war  Is  escalated,  the 


danger  of  war  with  China,  and  perhaps 
with  Russia,  too,  increases.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  escalate,  such  a  conflict  may 
well  become  inevitable.  With  or  without 
initial  Soviet  intervention  in  a  United 
States-China  war,  such  a  conflict  would 
almost  certainly  degenerate  into  a  nu- 
clear war.  We  could  hardly  fight  the 
hordes  of  Chinese  on  their  home  grounds 
without  resort  at  least  to  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  And  when  nuclear  weapons  are 
used,  the  very  existence  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  some  of  the  dangers  we 
face.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
interest,  the  basic  question  is  whether  the 
stakes  are  sufficiently  high  to  warrant 
the  risks  we  assume.  In  my  view,  they 
are  not. 

Once  more,  I  earnestly  advise  and  en- 
treat that  this  war  be  kept  within  bounds 
which  appear  manageable,  with  limited 
goals  and  limited  commitments,  that 
goal  being  a  tolerable  political  arrange- 
ment that  would  permit  honorable  dis- 
engagement of  U.S.  combat  forces  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time.  Once  again.  I  ad- 
vise and  entreat  against  a  wider  war. 
against  a  commitment  to  total  militar>' 
victory  in  a  major  war  in  Asia.  Once 
again.  I  urge  the  view  that  this  would  be 
contrary  to  our  true  national  interest. 
Here,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  great  issue 
now  under  debate,  as  I  have  said,  not 
only  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  also  around 
every  fireplace  and  aroimd  every  coffee 
table. 

I  do  not  say  lightly  that  we  are  not 
serving  but  disserving  our  national  in- 
terests in  Vietnam.  I  say  It  with  the  deep- 
est of  convictions  and  would  only  say  so 
while  entertaining  such  convictions. 

Secretary  Rusk  said  last  week  that 
'the  debate  in  which  we  are  now  Involved 
is  essentially  a  debate  about  detail."  I 
think  that  he  Is  quite  wrong.  We  are  not 
debating  about  "detail"  but  about  the 
most  Important  questions  a  nation  can 
debate :  Whether  Its  sons  are  dying  for  a 
true  cause,  whether  its  leaders  perceive 
or  misperceive  where  the  country's  vital 
Interests  lie,  what  the  present  promises 
for  Its  citizens  and  the  future  holds  for 
its  heirs.  These  are  the  questions  that 
all  of  us — and  particularly  those  of  us 
here  who  hold  a  public  trust — must  ask 
ourselves  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  DISSENT  IS  A  DIS- 
TINCTION OF  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  the 
right  to  dissent  Is  a  distinction  of  democ- 
racy. Difference  of  opinion  has  marked 
every  war  of  our  Republic  including  the 
Revolution  that  gave  us  birth. 

Only  a  third  of  the  colonists  fought 
that  war  for  freedom.  One-third  re- 
mained stanchly  loyal  to  Britain.  One- 
third  sat  on  the  sidelines — uncommitted. 

History  repeats  Itself.  We  defend  the 
light  peaceably  to  assemble — even  when 
the  dimensions  of  the  assembly  are  over- 
played by  our  modem  miracles  of  com- 
munication. Such  was  that  Washington 
assembly  Saturday. 

Some  media  .saw  it  in  Its  proper  light. 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  of  last 


Sunday,  Ln  part,  made  this  comment: 
The  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  Washington 
this  past  weekend.  .  .  .  Both  those  who 
marched  and  those  who  watched  or  read 
should  remember  that  the  right  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  protest  Is  not  a  license  to 
abuse  the  rights  of  others,  to  Interfere  with 
the  operations  of  a  city  or  to  hamstring  the 
functioning  of  our  government.  The  right 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  protest  carries  the 
responsibility  of  doing  Just  that — and  only 
that. 

If  the  demJDnstratlon  had  held  within 
peaceful  bounds,  the  guard  would  have  been 
superfluous — but  there  was  disorder — and 
there  was  no  choice  but  to  bring  It  under 
control. 

Now,  the  majority  of  the  marchers 
were  peaceable — and  the  militant  minor- 
ity only  damaged  their  cause — and 
brought  shame  on  themselves — and 
shame  on  all  of  us  if  the  world  thinks 
that  they  represent  America. 

One  commentator  declared  it  "was  dif- 
ficult to  repeat  publicly  the  ugly  and  vul- 
gar provocations  of  many  of  the  mili- 
tants. They  spat  upon  some  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  front  line  at  the  Pentagon 
and  goaded  them  with  the  most  vicious 
personal  insults." 

And  these  soldiers — thus  vilified — 
might  be  your  sons — obeying  the  com- 
mand— serving  at  the  post  of  duty. 

What  the  post  of  duty  means  to  a  sol- 
dier— and  to  his  father — is  exemplified 
in  a  letter  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 
this  past  week. 

Above  all  the  headlines  of  hate — above 
all  the  mad  marches  of  the  misguided — 
above  all  the  voices  of  violence — to  turn 
from  the  spit-stained  walls  of  the  Penta- 
gon to  the  beauty  of  this  letter  is  to  find  a 
faith  in  America  refreshed  and  renewed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  evident  be- 
tween the  lines  of  a  letter  from  a  father's 
heart  an  exhortation  of  patriotism  and 
pride  in  his  fellow  men.  I  am  honored  to 
read  to  the  Senate  this  father's  letter. 

Providenck,  R.I., 

October  12. 1967. 
De.^b  Sib:  F^rst  may  I  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  assistance  a  year  or  more 
ago,  when  at  that  time,  I  asked  your  help 
In  determining,  due  to  an  ear  Injury, 
whether  my  son  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  was  fit  for  combat  duty 

Mr.  President,  the  next  two  para- 
graphs are  complimentary  to  me.  They 
are  not  pertinent  to  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  and.  therefore,  I  shall  skip  them 
and  I  shall  now  read  the  next  para- 
graph: 

It  has  Ijeen  a  good  many  months  since 
you  were  of  such  tremendous  help  to  me.  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  my  son,  this  boy  whom  you  did  so 
much  for,  has  Just  returned  home  to  Provi- 
dence on  a  30  day  leave 

He  has  volunteered  to  return  to  Viet  Nam 
and  leaves  Providence  on  Nov.  4th  to  return 
directly  to  his  outfit  In  the  Third  Marine 
Division  where  he  has  been  stationed  In  the 
D.M.Z.  for  the  past  15  months.  He  has  been 
at  the  Marine  outpost  at  Con  Thlen.  He  re- 
turned home  with  two  Purple  Hearts.  The 
flrst  time  he  waa  hit  he  was  flown  to  the 
hospital  ship  Repose  where  he  spent  35  days 
and  then  flown  back  to  his  outfit  Just  below 
the  border  zone. 

His  Second  wound  was  from  a  poisoned 
bamboo  stake  which  penetrated  the  sole  of 
his  shoe  when  he  dropped  into  a  hole  the 
VC  had  set  up  with  these  poisoned  stakes 
sticking  up  In  the  hole. 


I  am  neither  a  Dove  nor  a  Hawk,  and  must 
admit  that  I  have  been,  and  still  am  very 
confused  as  to  our  policies  In  Viet  Nam. 
However  one  thing  I  am  sure  of.  leaving  aside 
our  policies,  I  can  now  state  that  there  l£ 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  be  there.  After  spending  many 
long  hours,  late  into  the  night,  talking  to  my 
son,  talking  about  all  phases  of  Viet  Nam 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  have  no 
choice— we  belong  there— we  can't  pull  out. 
We  have  to  see  this  through  to  the  end. 

I  have  given  my  only  son  to  this  cause,  he 
has  been  returned  to  me  for  30  short  days,  at 
the  end  of  this  leave  he  will  return  to  Viet 
Nem.  There  Is  a  very  good  possibility  that 
we  will  never  see  him  again.  I  think  therefore 
I  can  speak  with  authority.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  should  go  back.  Just  as  I  am  sure 
that  while  we  don't  have  a  solution,  we  have 
got  to  keep  going,  there  can  be  no  wavering, 
there  can  be  no  indecision,  we  need  neither 
Doves  nor  Hawks. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  person  to  get  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  criticize,  but  what 
constructive  substitute  is  this  person  offer- 
ing to  help  our  cause?  There  Is  no  one  who 
has  more  at  stake  in  this  Viet  Nam  alTalr 
than  I  have. 

I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  respect 
for  you.  the  President,  and  all  the  others  who 
have  the  weight  of  responsibility  for  solving 
Viet  Nam  on  their  shoulders.  There  have 
been  mistakes  made  in  the  past  and  there 
will  certainly  be  more  made  In  the  future. 

None  of  us  are  God.  we  are  all  from  the 
President  on  down  just  human  beings,  who 
will  make  human  mistakes.  wTong  Judg- 
ments, and  all  the  other  weaknesses  that 
make  us  hum.Tn 

All  we  need  Is  a  firm  determination  that 
we  are  right,  a  united  front,  and  a  will  to 
win.  with  these  three  simple  things  the 
more  complicated  solution  to  this  Viet  Nam 
problem  will  come  in  time.  A  return  to  the 
idea  of  my  country  right  or  wrong  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  start. 

I  only  wish  there  was  some  way  that  I 
could  get  across  to  our  vacillating  coimtry 
that  our  biggest  enemy  is  not  the  VC.  or 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Russians.  It  Is  Etmply 
our  own  lack  of  determination,  will  to  win, 
and  whole  hearted  support  of  our  President 
and  our  duly  elected  representatives. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  B.  Johnson. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  3  968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  iR.J.  Res.  888 » 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair  >.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  clerk  restate  the  first 
committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  restate  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "thereof,"  strike 


out  "November  23,  1967"  and  insert 
"November  15, 1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    416 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  the  clerk 
read  It  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  first  report  the  second  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning  on 
page  1,  line  6,  strike  the  following 
language : 

.\nd  by  adding  the  following  langtiage; 

"Provided  further  that  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
unless  hostilities  In  Viet  Nam  and  Southeast 
Asia  should  cease  earlier.  Federal  spending 
of  appropriated  funds  except  expenditures 
from  trust  funds  by  each  Department  and 
Agency  of  government,  including  the  LiCglsla- 
tlve  and  Judicial  branches,  except  for  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense directly  related  to  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Including  pay  of  all  military 
personnel,  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the 
National  Debt,  payments  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  veterans  and  other  retirement 
benefits,  medicare  and  old  age  assistance  pay- 
ments, shall  not  exceed  the  amount  expended 
during  fiscal  year  1967,  except  that  the  limi- 
tation on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  not  be  more  than  95  per  centum  of  the 
Budgeted  amount  for  1968.  Provided  further 
that  where  deemed  necessary  to  maintain 
mall  service,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
exempt  the  Poet  Office  Department  from  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and  provided  further, 
should  the  I*resldent  deem  It  necessary  for 
collection  of  revenue,  he  Is  authorized  to 
exempt,  to  the  extent  necessary,  the  Internal 
Revenue  and  Customs  Services. 

"Provided  further  that  such  reduction  of 
expenditures  Insofar  a*  practical  may  be 
made  by  stretching  out  the  time  schedule 
of  i>erformance  and  paj-ment  on  contracts 
so  as  not  to  require  the  elimination  of  new 
construction  starts,  and  by  each  Department 
and  Agency  not  filling  vacancies. 

"Provided  further,  that  net  aggregate  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $131,500,000,000,  except  by  those  exf>en- 
dltures  In  excess  of  $22  billion  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  are  necessary  in  behalf 
of  our  military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"Provided  further,  that  appropriations 
made  by  Public  Law  90-102.  as  amended, 
shall  be  available  for  activities  budgeted 
under  'Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program"  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  that  which  would  be  provided  for 
by  an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

"Sec  .  Obligations  during  the  period  by 
section  1  hereof  for  activities  to  be  authorized 
by  the  FVjreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  (S. 
1872  or  similar  legislation)  shall  not  exceed 
an  annual  rate  of  $2,000,000,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  now  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  propo.?ed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
committee  amendment  en  page  1,  line  6, 
beginning  with  the  word  "and",  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsequent  to  the  enactment 
into  law  during  the  flrst  session  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  of  the  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  executive  branch  Is 
directed,  subject  to  subsection  (b),  to  reduce 
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by  at  least  5  per  centum  ea;h  line  Item 
appropriation  i other  than  appropriations  for 
military  functions  and  those  Items  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  not  to  be  fubject  to  administrative 
control)   contained  In  such  bills. 

(b)  In  order  to  prortde  for  the  most  effec- 
tive Uie  of  appropriations  reduced  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  lai.  the  F>resldent  may 
make  such  transfers  bem-een  appropriation 
accounts  as  may  be  necessary,  but  no  such 
tranifer  shall  cause  any  Item  o,f  appropriation 
to  be  Increased  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
amount  provided  In  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
in  the  Senate  yesterday,  in  discussing 
in  detail  the  amendment  which  I  men- 
tioned I  would  offer  today,  the  purport 
of  my  amendment  is  simply  to  add  to 
the  continuing  resolution.  In  which  we 
have  just  agreed  now  to  the  date  In 
November,  a  meaningful  manifestation 
and  an  effective  effort  to  associate  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  economy  In  this  period 
of  perilous  inflation.  So  my  amendment 
would  mean,  in  addition  to  extending 
the  date  to  shortly  before  Thanksgiving, 
that  we  would  also  include  instructions 
to  the  President  that  we  want  a  5-per- 
cent cut  in  appropriations  of  those  con- 
trollable expenditures  which  are  listed  in 
the  committee  report  and  in  the  hear- 
ings, and  where  It  is  possible  to  bring 
about  these  economies. 

In  ojder  to  be  abundantly  sure  that 
this  is  done  in  an  effective  and  efiBcient 
manner,  it  provides,  in  the  second  para- 
graph, that  the  President  shall  have  the 
right  to  exercise  limited  transferability: 
so  that  if  there  Is,  in  his  opinion,  and  on 
the  basis  of  information  provided  by  his 
expert  advisers,  certain  particular  line 
items  which  could  not  be  cut  by  5  per- 
cent without  damage  to  our  national 
security,  such  as  the  FBI,  for  example, 
or  which  would  do  damage,  perhaps,  to 
a  situation  such  as  we  confront  with  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  veterans 
being  handled  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, a  lesser  cut,  or  no  cut  at  all, 
could  be  made  in  those  areas,  and  a 
larger  cut  In  other  areas  where  econo- 
mies can  be  very  definitely  Implemented. 
So  that  the  overall  picture  is  a  5-percent 
cut.  as  against  a  basic  factor  of  $38  bil- 
lion to  $40  billion  in  controllable  ex- 
penditures. This  would  mean  that  we 
would  Instruct  the  White  House  to  bring 
about  a  further  cutback  of  $1.9  billion 
or  $2  billion,  as  against  the  appropria- 
tion levels  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

In  brief,  this  amendment  offers  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
House  in  an  effective  effort  to  bring  about 
some  order  in  our  fiscal  policies,  which 
everybody  now  realizes  have  gotten  so 
far  out  of  hand  that  we  face  the  neces- 
sity, £is  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  has  said  so  eloquently  this 
afternoon,  of  having  to  pass  a  big  tax 
surcharge.  Even  with  that,  the  tax  money 
so  raised  would  amount  to  only  as  much 
as  my  amendment  would  permit  to  be 
saved,  when  we  totalize  it  In  terms  of 
economy  effectuated  by   the   Congress. 

Mr.  President,  If  conditions  are  bad 
enough  to  Justify  Increases  in  taxes,  they 
are  bad  enough  to  justify  some  economies 
being;    implemented    by    this    Congress 


first;  and  if  we  did  both,  we  would  be 
bringing  about  a  situation  providing  per- 
haps $12  billion  in  a  saving  of  expendi- 
tures as  against  a  $26  billion  projected 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year.  So  we  would 
still  be  well  over  50  percent  beyond  the 
anticipated  deficit  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  announced  was 
going  to  be  the  result  of  his  budget  when 
he  gave  u.s  his  budgetary  message  last 
January  and  told  us  we  would  confront 
only  an  $8  billion  deficit. 

I  believe  the  country  wants,  and  it  is 
very  obvious  because  of  Its  action  that 
the  House  wants,  and  I  think  the  Senate 
should  want,  this  particular  Congress  to 
do  something  to  meet  these  challenges 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  less  spending, 
and  I  think  the  country  wants  less  spend- 
ing, less  deficit  spending,  in  this  era  of 
war.  I  think  we  ought  to  provide  action 
to  create  less  inflation.  I  think  that  ;s 
imperative  If  we  are  not  to  Impose  upon 
the  poor  people  of  this  country,  and 
those  with  fixed  Incomes,  the  elderly,  and 
those  on  the  farms  and  ranches  who  have 
little  protection  against  It,  what  the  Pres- 
ident has  rightfully  called  the  cruelest 
tax  of  all — the  tax  of  Inflation — because 
the  effect  of  Inflation  Is  exactly  like  that 
of  a  tax  increase.  It  reduces  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  householder.  It  reduces 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  citizen  of 
this  country  precisely  as  though  a  na- 
tional sales  tax  had  been  imposed,  to  re- 
duce the  capacity  of  his  earning  powei 
and  his  resources  to  supply  the  needs  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  country'  is 
tired — just  dog  tired — of  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  following  any 
longer  the  hypocritical  theory  which 
originated  with  Harry  Hopkins  when  he 
said  they  were  proposing  to  spend  and 
spend  and  spend  and  tax  and  tax  and 
tax.  I  thought  we  had  had  enough  of  that 
Harry  Hopkins  era,  but  we  are  right  back 
to  it  again,  and  somebody  has  to  break 
this  logjam. 

I  think  the  country  Is  sick  and  tired  of 
this  buckpasslng  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  My  proposal  involves  a 
joint  effort.  It  Is — I  repeat — a  good  faith 
amendment.  If  we  are  to  bring  about  any 
economies,  we  will  not  get  them  by  Con- 
gress begging  the  President  to  tell  us 
what  economies  he  Is  going  to  bring 
about  before  we  pass  a  tax  bill.  We  are 
not  going  to  bring  economies  about  by 
having  the  President  say,  "Pass  a  tax  bill 
and,  some  day,  I  will  surprise  you  by  tell- 
ing you  how  I  will  effectuate  some  econ- 
omies." We  have  had  this  stalemate  for 
over  a  month.  The  time  has  come  to 
break  it  and  get  action.  This  is  a  joint  ef- 
fort: this  is  a  cooperative  effort:  this  is 
not  a  buckpasslng  effort.  This  tests  the 
sincerity  of  the  White  House,  as  it  tests 
the  sincerity  of  the  Congress.  Do  we 
want  to  economize  or  do  we  simply  want 
to  talk  about  it  some  more  with  happy 
and  pious  and  meaningless  phrases? 

The  statistics  are  about  as  follows.  The 
Congress  has  economized  to  the  extent  of 
about  $2  billion  on  the  appropriation 
bills  which  we  have  thus  far  enacted, 
which  means  that  we  have  given  the 
President  about  $2  billion  less  than  he 
requested.  That  is  an  economy  brought 
about  by  congressional  action.  On  the 
remaining  appropriation  bills  that  are  In 


conference  or  that  have  net  yet  been  en- 
acted, it  is  hoped  we  can  save  another 
$2  billion  or  perhaps  $3  biTicn  This 
means  that  we  expect  to  reduce  the 
Presidential  requests  by  a  total  effort  of 
from  S4  to  $5  bilUon. 

By  this  amendment  we  will  slash  back 
from  controllable  expenditures  approxi- 
mately another  $2  billion.  So  we  will 
wind  up  with  a  total  congressional  sav- 
ing. If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  as 
against  the  budgetary  requests  of  the 
President,  of  between  $6  and  $7  billion 
That  is  almost  the  precise  amount  the 
President  says  he  will  get  by  taking  It 
away  from  the  taxpayers  w,th  a  10-per- 
cent surtax,  if  Congress  makes  It  possible 
for  him  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  makes  good  sense  when 
he  says  we  may  have  to  do  more  than 
recognize  the  $2  billion  we  have  saved, 
the  $2  to  $3  billion  we  would  expect  to 
save,  in  the  remaining  appropriation 
bills,  and  the  $2  billion  to  be  saved  by 
the  Mundt  amendment.  We  may  still 
face  a  tax  bill  and  the  necessity  of  p>ass- 
ing  one.  because  the  fires  of  inflation  are 
burning  hotter  evers'  day.  Pick  up  any 
newspaper:  ask  any  financial  economist 
This  countr\'  is  flirting  with  financial 
disaster  while  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent engage  in  meaningless  buckpasslng 
and  counteraccusatlons  as  to  who  should 
initate  economy. 

The  House  has  met  that  challenge. 
The  House  has  proposed  to  cut  out  an 
amount  roughly  estimated  to  be  $7  bil- 
lion by  adopting  an  amendment  the 
ramifications  of  which  nobody  can  define 
accurately. 

The  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  in  the  hear- 
ings. As  I  said  yesterday,  I  hope  even' 
Senator  will  read  the  hearings  before  he 
votes  on  these  decisions,  because  the 
hearings  are  a  small  package  of  about  85 
pages.  The  most  meaningful  discussions 
begin  at  page  49  and  end  at  page  73. 
What  occurred  prior  to  that  was  merely 
the  old  drama  of  buckpasslng. 

Director  Schultze  was  sajing.  "You 
cannot  economize  in  this  way :  j-ou  can- 
not economize  in  that  way.  You  carmot 
take  that  course  of  action.  The  House 
action  Is  wrong  here:  It  Is  dangerous 
there.  It  Is  discriminatory  there." 

Finally,  I  said,  "Mr.  Director,  we  have 
been  listening  for  2  days  to  the  dirge  of 
'do  nothing.'  Do  you  or  do  you  not  be- 
llve  that  the  Nation  faces  a  financial 
crisis?" 

He  said,  "Yes,"  because  he  Is  an  hon- 
est man. 

I  said.  "Look  ahead.  Let  us  throw  away 
the  big.  composite  basket  of  nyets  and 
noes  and  try  to  find  some  way  in  which 
we  can  light  a  little  candle  in  the  dark- 
ness and  move  down  the  road  to  econ- 
omy." 

We  had  the  able  assistance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  FMr.  PastoreI 
His  questions  are  in  the  hearings.  He 
induced  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  fi- 
nally, to  list  the  items,  the  agencies,  the 
activities,  and  the  functions  of  the  bu- 
reaus and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  have  a  total  of  almost  $40 
billion  which  Is  controllable  by  reduc- 
tions: where  there  are  no  fixed  charges: 
where  there  would  be  no  effect  on  vet- 
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erans*  pensions  or  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt:  but  on  which  we  can  work 
and  as  to  which  we  can  tailor  some  kind 
of  economy  measure. 

So  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  not  to 
delay  longer.  This  Is  almost  the  end  of 
October.  We  have  been  talking  about 
economy  for  more  than  10  months.  Now 
we  have  a  chance  to  do  something  spe- 
cific about  it.  The  era  of  conversation 
should  be  past,  and  the  period  of  action 
.should  be  here. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  proper  approach 
to  take  the  House  action  per  se.  and  lock 
up  in  conference  with  no  flexibility  and 
no  right  of  review  a  $7  billion  cut  spon- 
taneously initiated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  My  proposal 
will  give  us  some  flexibility  of  action. 

It  win  provide  an  opportunity  for  re- 
view and  careful  analysis.  We  will  put 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  economy,  just  as  the 
House  has  been  put  on  record,  and  will 
take  to  conference  those  messages  from 
both  Houses.  We  will  meet  in  the  old 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Chamber.  We  will 
have  the  whole  picture  before  us.  We 
will  have  the  record  of  definite  action  by 
the  House  membership  before  us.  We 
will  have  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
was  another  approach  to  a  cut.  before  us. 
We  will  have  this  proposed  amendment 
before  us,  and,  within  the  broad  bound- 
aries of  those  limitations  on  the  confer- 
ence committee,  we  will  have  just  one 
simple  directive:  "When  you  come  back, 
do  not  come  back  with  just  a  continuing 
resolution  that  says  Mr.  Taxpayer,  we 
ducked  the  issue,  we  delayed  the  deci- 
sion: we  do  not  want  to  face  up  to  the 
fa.-ts.*  Come  back  with  some  economies 
included." 

We  will  be  under  a  mandate  from  both 
Houses  of  Coneress  saying.  "Do  some- 
thing about  some  economy.  Do  not  wait 
until  November  15,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
make  any  appropriate  deductions,  to 
make  that  decision  which  you  should 
make  now,  but  sit  there  in  conference 
until  you  come  up  with  a  continuation 
resolution  which  has  some  meaningful 
words  in  terms  of  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures." 

I  think  that  one  big  merit  of  my  ap- 
proach is  that  it  does  not  lock  any  doors. 
It  does  not  freeze  anything  into  a  flxed 
formula.  It  enables  us  to  bring  In  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget,  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  the  heads  of  agencies,  and 
search  out  some  places  where  we  can 
make  cuts  with  the  least  pain  and  agony 
to  the  public  and  the  country  generally 
and  which  are  most  conducive  to  the 
public  Interest. 

I  am  not  saying  we  can  make  cuts  that 
nobody  will  oppose,  or  that  we  can  ex- 
pect to  find  same  happy  places  where  we 
have  been  so  reckless  in  our  expendi- 
tures that  we  can  save  a  couple  of  bil- 
lion dollars  completely  painlessly.  But  we 
have  to  have  a  priority  list.  We  begged 
and  pleaded  and  tried  as  hard  as  we 
could  to  persuade  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  suggest  some  priorities,  and  we 
were  unsuccessful. 

But  my  amendment  provides  complete 
flexibility  of  action.  We  can  rewrite  the 
approach:  we  can  fix  the  amounts:  we 


can  expand  or  decrease  the  limit  of 
transferability :  we  can  raise  or  decrease 
the  economy  percentages;  we  can  take 
the  House  amendment:  we  can  take  the 
amendment  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee:  or  we  can  take  the  Mundt 
amendment  but  we  cannot  come  back 
and  say,  "No,  our  colleagues  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  we  have  ignored  your 
mandate  for  economy  and  we  are  just 
going  to  keep  on  spending.  '  For  there 
will  be  a  mandate  from  both  Houses  to 
economize. 

So  my  amendment,  first  of  all.  puts  a 
mandate  on  the  U.S.  Senate  for  some  belt 
tightening. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  vote  simply  for  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, even  if  I  am  the  only  Senator  to 
vote  "No,"  because  to  do  that  is  to  re- 
pudiate and  reject  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which,  by  a  majority  of  110 
votes,  said,  "We  want  some  major  econ- 
omies"; and  they  enacted  it  into  their 
bill  and  sent  it  over  to  us.  I  shall  not  be 
among  those  who  would  say  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  saving.  That  is  an  old  fashioned 
notion.  What  do  you  mean  by  passing 
something  to  save  some  money?" 

I  salute  the  House  Members  for  their 
effort.  I  applaud  them  for  the  diligence 
with  which  they  approached  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  there  are  some  errors  in  their 
approach.  We  should  approach  the  mat- 
ter with  the  greatest  degree  of  skill  and 
efficiency  possible.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
repudiate  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
some  economy  by  saying,  "Oh.  no.  we  in 
the  Senate  say.  'Just  continue  the  reso- 
lution to  November  15  and  go  on  record 
as  asking  for  no  economy  at  all."  "  Count 
me  out  when  that  rollcall  comes.  I  will 
be  voting  a  perhaps  very  lonely  "No." 

Third,  this  gives  the  Senate  a  positive 
approach,  a  positive  formula  for  action, 
rather  than  continuing  a  do-nothing  at- 
titude of  negativism,  whereby  we  simply 
postpone  and  defer  decisions  which  we 
actually  should  have  been  making  2 
months  ago.  if  not  4  months  ago.  We 
have  run  out  of  waiting  time:  because  we 
are  approaching  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress  and  of  this  calendar  year. 

I  point  out  again  that  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  us  with  latitude,  in 
conjunction  with  a  directive  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence and  bring  back  to  both  Houses  for 
further  consideration  the  approach  rec- 
ommended by  the  conference  for  econo- 
mizing in  this  particular  session  of  Con- 
g-ess. and  with  this  particular  budget. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  has  the 
will  to  economize — and  I  do  not  know:  I 
have  heard  the  speeches,  but  I  suppose 
we  are  going  to  have  to  test  it  with  a 
vote — but  if  the  Senate  has  the  will,  this 
is  a  way.  I  am  talking  only  about  the 
Mundt  amendment.  I  am  talking  about 
the  fact  that  we  will  have  placed  before 
this  council  of  our  elders,  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, meeting  In  conference  to- 
gether, a  mandate  to  cut  back  on  ex- 
penditures now. 

That  is  the  way.  I  repeat,  if  we  have 
the  will,  this  is  the  way;  this  is  the  place: 
and  now  Is  the  hour.  Let  no  one  delude 


himself  into  sajing.  "I  will  just  vote  for  a 
continuing  resolution  now.  as  I  did  in 
October  and  as  I  did  in  September,  and 
then  maybe  just  before  Thanksgiving 
Day.  we  can  settle  the  whole  thing  on 
some  sunny  afternoon." 

That  cannot  be  done.  It  will  take  some 
time.  It  takes  time  to  establish  priorities. 
It  takes  time  to  study  and  rationalize  the 
differences  betvj-een  the  two  Houses.  So 
at>ove  all,  I  hope  we  do  not  duck  the  is- 
sue this  time  when  we  vote  today  or 
tomorrow. 

Some  criticisms  of  my  amendment 
have  been  raised,  Mr.  President.  I  share 
In  the  criticism.  It  Is  not  a  perfect  ap- 
proach. I  suppose  one  reason  why,  at  this 
late  hour,  we  are  still  scrounging  around 
trying  to  find  the  answer  is  that  there 
are  no  perfect  approaches.  A  lot  of  good 
men  and  true  have  been  working  on  the 
problem,  planning  on  it,  and  trying  out 
amendments;  but  there  is  no  perfect  way 
to  reduce  expenditures.  There  is  no  pain- 
less way. 

But  it  can  be  done,  with  prudence.  It 
can  be  done,  with  skill.  It  can  be  done, 
after  careful  examination — if  we  have 
got  the  will  to  do  it.  We  cannot  do  it  by 
delaying  the  decision  to  November  15  or 
some  other  magic  date. 

If  some  Senator  comes  up  with  some 
other  proposal,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  which  will  supplement  mine,  or 
improve  it  and  help  to  accomplish  the 
objective  with  prudence,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness,  I  shall  support  that  pro- 
posal. My  amendment,  I  am  convinced, 
would  be  a  move  in  the  correct  direction. 
Some  have  said.  "Ah,  this  is  a  Presi- 
dential item  veto."  They  recall  speeches 
that  I  have  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  against  the  item  veto  by  the 
President. 

I  am  against  the  concept  of  a  Presi- 
dential item  veto.  I  opposed  it  when 
President  Eisenhower  suggested  it.  I  op- 
pose it  now.  I  opposed  it  for  10  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
have  opposed  it  for  19  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  continue  to  oppose  it  is  a 
modus  operandi  for  financing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  ordinary  times  and  as  per- 
manent prevailing  policy. 

But  we  face  an  emergency.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  I  oppose  appropriat- 
ing great  amounts  of  money  for  military 
events  which  do  not  occur  But  when  we 
are  in  a  war,  I  vote  for  the  appropria- 
tions and  support  them,  just  as  I  shall 
vote  to  meet  this  emergency  on  the  home 
front  as  it  confronts  us  here  and  now. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  are  leery 
about  the  fact  that  our  old  Senate  col- 
league. President  Johnson,  is  going  to 
single  out  some  of  those  who  vote  for 
economy  now  and  say:  "All  right  You 
asked  for  it.  Here  it  is — all  in  your  State, 
all  on  your  project,  a'l  on  those  special 
programs  with  which  you  are  associated." 
I  said  yesterday  and  repeat  now — Re- 
publican partisan  though  I  am — that  I 
do  not  believe  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  play  ball  that  way.  I  do  not  think 
ae  would  engage  in  that  practice.  I  do 
not  think  he  would  try  to  victimize  those 
who  are  concerned  that  if  they  vote  for 
economy  they  will  lose  something  for 
their  State  I  believe  he  would  not  stoop 
to  such  tactics.  He  might,  and  he  could. 
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of  course  But  woe  and  alas  I  discovered 
that  he  can  do  it  anyhow.  He  can  do  it 
now. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  juncture  an  extract  from 
Public  Law  759  of  the  81st  Congress,  en- 
acted in  1951,  at  which  time  we  gave  the 
President  the  right  to  exercise  essentially 
an  item  veto  in  connection  with  man- 
dates of  economy  which  we  directed  to 
him. 

The  President  has  been  exercising  it  at 
times.  We  have  not  all  agreed  with  the 
decisions  he  has  made.  Some  have  com- 
plained that  he  does  not  have  the  con- 
stitutional right.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
constitutional  right,  but  he  has  the  legis- 
lative right  because  we  gave  it  to  him. 

The  Senate  can  reject  my  amendment 
unanimously,  but  it  would  not  by  such 
action  take  away  that  right.  If  somebody 
wants  to  repeal  that  law,  let  him  speak 
up  now  and  advocate  it.  Otherwise  my 
amendment  would  neither  decrease  or  in- 
crease his  power  over  our  appropriations. 

If  rescission  of  that  power  is  advocated 
in  normal  financial  times,  I  will  join  in 
the  advocacy  of  such  a  proposal.  I  doubt 
that  I  would  vote  to  repeal  now  this  con- 
cession which  we  have  made  because  of 
the  perils  we  are  today  confronting  on  the 
fiscal  front. 

It  is  under  the  apportionment  process. 
Let  me  read  it. 

Generally  speaking,  all  appropriated 
funds  must  be  apportioned  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  before  they  are  available 
for  obligation  by  the  agency  to  which 
appropriated. 

Section  eeSicxl'  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  provides: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, all  appropriations  or  funds  available  for 
obligation  for  a  definite  period  cf  time  .shall 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  prevent  obligation  or 
expenditure  thereof  in  a  manner  which  would 
Indicate  a  necessity  for  deficiency  or  supple- 
mental appropprlatlons  for  such  period:  and 
all  appropriations  or  funds  not  limited  to  a 
definite  jjerlod  of  time.  .  .  ..  shall  be  so  ap- 
portioned as  to  achieve  the  most  effective  and 
economical  use  thereof. 

.■\nd  we  added  a  new  paragraph  read- 
ing: 

In  apportioning  any  appropriation, 
reserves  may  be  established  to  provide  for 
contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  made  possible.  .  .  . 

It  is  through  this  procedure  that  the 
executive  department  exercises  control 
over  appropriations  granted  by  the 
Congress. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Presi- 
dential withholding  of  funds  and  de- 
laying of  funds  and  postponement 
of  funds  which  have  been  appro- 
priated. So,  I  submit  that  while  reference 
is  often  made  to  the  constitutional 
aspects  with  respect  to  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Executive  to  make  use  of  the  ap- 
propriations granted  by  Congress,  there 
is  statutory  authority  cited  by  the 
statute.  So  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  a  constitutional  argument,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  Congress  decides 
to  repeal  the  authority  which  we  have 
freely  and  meticulously  conveyed,  and  it 
is  a  part  of  the  law  today  and  has  been 
since  1951. 

If  some  Senators  are  still  skeptical,  if 


they  are  still  worriers  about  the  fact  that 
if  they  vote  for  economy,  they  will  lose  an 
apple  off  a  tree  in  their  own  backyard,  let 
me  point  out  that  even  then  Congress  has 
not  surrendered  its  weapon. 

Suppose  the  President  should  do  that — 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  not  do — in  a  vin- 
dictive spirit,  to  try  to  penalize  especially 
those  who  advocate  economy.  Would  that 
leave  us  powerless?  It  would  not. 

The  last  bill  we  will  pass,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  we  adjourn — if  we  ever  do 
adjourn  this  year — will  probably  be  the 
final  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Usually,  it  keeps  us  here  until  2  or  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  because  it  is  the 
last  thing  that  comes  up. 

If  the  President  should  unwisely  and 
unfairly  and  imncessarily  or  vindictively 
slash  some  appropriation  which  should 
not  be  slashed,  the  same  Congress  that 
giveth  is  the  Congress  that  can  taketh 
away.  And  we  can  shore  up  that  appro- 
priation with  a  supplemental  at  that 
time. 

If  the  President  were  to  do  this  after 
we  had  adjourned — when  we  do  adjourn, 
late  in  November  or  some  time  in  De- 
cember in  time  for  New  Year's  Eve,  or 
whenever  it  is — one  of  the  first  bills  that 
we  would  pass  in  1968  would  be  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  the  new 
year,  and  we  can  correct  the  situation 
then. 

So.  I  say  to  my  friends  that  they 
should  not  worry  about  this.  This  is  a 
E:ood-faith  amendment.  This  is  a  fair- 
play  amendment.  This  is  not  trying  to 
slip  a  Mickey  Finn  to  the  President.  It 
is  not  trying  to  gain  any  advantage  for 
Congress.  It  does  not  expand  the  exist- 
ing Executive  authority. 

It  merely  states  that  working  in  har- 
ness under  this  kind  of  approach  we  can 
do  something  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money.  Perhaps  we  can  stop  the  tre- 
mendous drive  toward  inflation.  Maybe 
we  can  provide  for  a  delay  in  the  institu- 
tion of  a  tax  bill,  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  a  matter  for  the  Finance  Committee 
to  decide.  But  my  amendment  provides 
for  a  cooperative  effort. 

There  is  not  any  way  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  advantage  of  this  Congress 
even  though  he  has  this  amendment  and 
the  directed  authority  outlined  in  it.  The 
authority  has  been  there  now  for  16 
years. 

Presidents  have  tried  once  or  twice  to 
stop  certain  activities  of  Congress  by 
the  exercise  of  a  strong  Executive  arm, 
and  Congress  has  changed  their  opinion 
and  made  different  decisions.  We  can 
do  it  again.  We  still  control  the  purse. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  news  stories  and 
editorial  comments  which  I  read  about 
the  U.S.  Senate  disturb  me  because  I 
would  hate  to  think  they  are  true.  I  can- 
not believe  they  are  true.  But  they  pic- 
ture us  as  a  body  of  spenders  en?aged 
in  squandermania.  They  do  not  realize 
that  when  the  House  passes  a  bill  and 
it  comes  here  several  months  later,  new 
authorizations  have  been  added  and  new 
conditions  have  arisen  and  we  frequently 
have  to  add  more  money. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol:  The  Senate  is  the  Upper 
House  We  in  the  House  economize,  and 


the  Senators  load  on  extra  expendi- 
tures '  It  is  not  true.  But  this  time  we 
confront  a  challenge  which  might  make 
it  ring  pretty  true  and  might  in  fact 
make  it  true  since  they  took  this  coura- 
geous step — and  it  was  not  easy  in  the 
House — but  they  made  this  meritorious 
effort  to  economize  and  in  return  we 
say:  "Forget  it.  We  laugh  at  you.  We  are 
just  going  to  continue  in  the  merry  old 
way  we  have  been  going."  I  suspect  that 
the  editorials  and  the  comments  will  get 
worse  if  we  are  guilty  of  such  evasion 
and  inaction. 

Here  is  a  UPI  story.  It  says: 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Junked  a  Houae-passed  economy  ultimatum 
to  President  Johnson  Friday  and  approved 
a  simple  extension  of  sp>endlng  authority  for 
fundlees  government  agencies, 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  junked  it. 
It  was  turned  down  with  four  dissenting 
votes.  We  failed,  but  we  tried  to  tie 
in  an  alternative  proposal.  We  lost  the 
first  time  on  a  10-to-lO  tie  vote.  We  lost 
the  second  time  by  a  vote  of  14  to  8 
But  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  United 
States  Senate  plead  guilty  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  now  do  nothing  at  all  we  are 
junking  an  economy  effort  made  by  the 
House. 

Perhaps  we  can  modify  it.  Perhaps  we 
can  improve  it.  Perhaps  we  can  alter  it. 
But  I  pray  you.  let  us  not  junk  it.  At 
least,  we  are  not  guilty.  I  hope,  of  that 
particular  definition  of  junketcria. 

Second,  here  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Simbury  Daily  Item  of  Sunbury,  Pa.  It  is 
typical  of  a  good  many  which  have  come 
to  my  desk  in  recent  days. 

I  am  not  sure  where  Sunbury,  Pa.,  is, 
but  I  am  sure  this  is  a  well-read  news- 
paper published  in  a  fine  American 
commimity. 

It  starts  out  by  discussing  the  financial 
situation  of  this  country  and  the  various 
proposals.  It  then  quotes  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware,  as  say:  "Never  before  in 
history  has  any  man  in  the  White  House 
said  so  much  about  economy  and  done  so 
little  about  it." 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said  it,  it 
must  be  true.  But  If  we  here  in  the  Senate 
do  nothing  about  this  now,  the  editorial 
can  change  a  couple  of  words  and  say: 
"Ne\'er  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  the  U.S.  Senate  talked  so 
much  about  economy  and  done  so  little 
about  it,"  I  should  hate  to  have  that 
happen  but  if  it  is  true  of  one,  it  is  true 
of  the  other.  This  is  the  test. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  UPI 
story  and  the  editorial  from  the  Sunbury 
Daily  Item  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the    Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Panel  Kills  BtJocET  Ultimatum 

Washington. — The  Senate  Approprlationii 
Committee  Junked  a  House-passed  economy 
ultimatum  to  President  Johnson  FYlday  and 
approved  a  simple  extension  of  spending  au- 
thority for  fundless  government  agencies. 

However,  the  action  came  after  a  10-10  tie 
vote  defeated  a  proposal  for  five  percent 
across-the-board  cuts.  In  line  with  the  House 
demand.  It  would  have  forced  spending  cuts 
of  about  $1  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The   five-percent    proposal,   aimed    at   $38 
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billion  worth  of  programs  where  government 
spending  Is  not  locked  in  by  legal  require- 
ments, was  offered  by  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
R-SX).  Committee  Republicans  said  they  will 
try  again  when  the  Senate  considers  the  stop- 
gap appropriation  legislation  next  weeSt. 

The  extension  of  spending  authority  for 
government  agencies  to  Nov.  15  was  finally 
approved  16  to  4  No  vote  was  taken  on  the 
House-approved  economy  action  which  would 
make  it  mandatory  to  hold  non-Vietnam 
spending  to  last  year's  levels. 

[Prom  the  Sunbury  (Pa  )  Dally  Item. 

Oct.  10,  19671 

Thoughts  in  Passing 

Honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  but 
there  Is  no  apparent  Inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  Johnson  administration  to  humbly 
acknowledge  that  reckless,  at  times  witless 
spending  has  gotten  out  of  control. 

Why  a  proposed  reduction  of  $5  billion 
in  proposed  expenditures  of  $135  billion  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  has  created  such  agony 
and  led  to  such  palpable  evasion  of  respon- 
sibility Is  not  readily  understood  by  the  aver- 
age citizen.  A  householder  with  an  allot- 
ment of  $135  who  could  not  readily  find  ways 
of  economizing  to  the  extent  of  $5  would 
be  considered  inept.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween those  who  loosely  handle  the  public's 
money  and  those  who  spend  what  is  left  to 
them  after  tax  grabs  is  that  the  former  con- 
siders the  sky  the  limit  and  the  average  citi- 
zen knows  from  harsh  experience  tfiat  he  can- 
not endlessly  permit  outgo  to  exceed  in- 
come— that  always  there  comes  a  day  of 
reckoning. 

The  shocking  record  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration recently  cited  by  Senator  John 
J  Williams  of  Delaware,  Involves  deficit 
spending  in  the  amount  of  $60  billion  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  budget  levels  have  gone  up  and 
up  and  up.  This  means  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $50  million  a  day  over 
and  above  tax  receipts.  Also  Interest  charges 
on  this  added  debt  amounts  to  $3  billion  a 
year  which  requires  three  per  cent  across- 
the-board  in  Income  taxes,  or  nearly  one 
third  of  the  ten  per  cent  tax  boost  now 
sought  of  Congress.  Even  so,  the  national 
debt  pyramid,  now  at  the  $334  billion  level,  is 
;n  for  another  elevation  due  to  another  pro- 
jected deficit — at  least  $29  billion  unless  the 
Johnson  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  tax  hike 
IS  granted. 

Ways  of  reducing  federal  spending  are 
numerous,  but  wielding  the  meat  axe  has 
political  Implications  that  both  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  shun  like  the  plague. 
In  this  hiatus  savings  of  only  $2.86  billion 
lirtve  been  toted  up  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  painful  quest  drags 
on  Action  Wednesday  night  for  a  $7  billion 
cut,  the  President  to  do  the  paring,  is  one 
more  abdication  of  responsibility. 

As  Senator  Williams  says,  "Never  before  In 
history  has  any  man  in  the  White  House 
said  so  much  about  economy  and  done  so 
:ittle  about  It."  Typical  was  the  promise  Mr. 
Johnson  made  In  December,  1965  to  reduce 
federal  payrolls  by  25,000,  followed  In  the 
next  seven  months  by  the  addition  of  187.- 
506  Jobholders.  Also  there  w.-is  the  recom- 
mended elimination  of  certain  excise  taxes 
in  January,  1966,  followed  two  weeks  later 
by   reinstatement   of   those   levies. 

As  the  people  grow  poorer  under  the  double 
pressure  of  taxation  and  Inflation  produced 
by  spendthrift  policies,  honest  confession  is 
the  point  of  beginning  for  what  the  nation 
needs. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  de- 
sist now.  with  the  determination  to  re- 
sume if  anything  is  to  be  gained  by 
debating  the  matter  further:  but  I  desist 
with  one  repetitious  plea:  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  read  the  Record.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  read  the  painful  procedures  by 


which  it  was  finally  possible  to  evolve  a 
percentage  formula  for  bringing  about 
some  economy.  Those  who  live  in  the 
optimistic  opinion  that  we  can  just  duck 
the  issue  now  and  meet  it  again  on  No- 
vember 15,  when  much  of  the  money  will 
have  been  spent,  should  read  what  Di- 
rector Schultze  said  about  the  long  and 
tortuous  process  of  arriving  at  a  pri- 
ority list. 

It  took  me  a  half  hour  or  45  minutes 
to  get  him  to  agree  at  all  that  it  could 
ever  be  done,  and  then  he  calculated  the 
time  in  periods  of  weeks  that  it  would 
take,  and  they  would  have  to  know  the 
entire  financial  picture  at  the  time  they 
began,  and  then  once  again  relay  to 
Congress  any  recommendations  they 
might  make.  But  time  will  not  wait — we 
cannot  stop  the  calendar.  That  process 
would  take  us  deep  into  1968  before  de- 
cision time  arrives  again. 

This  is  salutary  reading.  I  believe  everj' 
Senator  should  read  the  Record  of  this 
debate  and  the  hearings  before  he  makes 
up  his  mind  on  the  issues  now  before 
the  Senate, 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
resume.  I  now  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  completely  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
Senate  does  have  a  responsibility  to 
demonstrate  not  only  to  itself  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  also  to  the 
country  that  we,  too.  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  fiscal  situation  and  are 
willing  to  do  something  about  it. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  it  would  re- 
duce the  appropriations  by  $1.8  billion. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  reasonably  accurate.  It  is  a 
sort  of  flexible  figure  which  can  var>', 
depending  upon  what  we  do  with  the  re- 
maining appropriations  bill,  but  it  will 
save  between  $1.8  billion  and  S2  billion. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

The  original  resolution  as  passed  by 
the  House  proposed  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures of  S6. 820.000. 000.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  reject  the  House 
amendment  we  would  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  $1.8  billion  rather  than  $6.8 
billion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  not  mean  that. 
It  would  mean  that  we  had  proposed  an 
alternative  approach  to  economy  which 
would  effectuate  from  $1,8  billion  to  $2 
billion  of  economy  now.  but  in  confer- 
ence would  also  be  the  $6,8  billion  pro- 
posal of  the  House.  And  I  presume  that 
some  place  between  the  two,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  all  the  facts,  would 
be  the  point  of  compromise  and  agree- 
ment which  we  would  bring  back  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Conceiv- 
ably, they  could  bring  back  the  complete 
text  of  the  House  proposal,  or,  conceiv- 
ably, they  could  accept  only  the  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Or  any  place  between. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Or  any 
place  between,  as  the  Senator  points  out. 

The  Mundt  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  I  question  that  it 
goes  far  enough.  I  believe  we  have 
readied  the  point  at  which  we  will  have 
to  cut  these  appropriations  imtil  it  hurts 
each  of  us  by  eliminating  projects  in  our 
respective  States.  We  cannot  escape  that 
situation  if  we  really  want  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures. 

As  I  pointed  out  today,  in  earlier  ac- 
tion on  13  appropriation  bills  the  Senate 
has  added  a  total  of  $4,055,148,620  of 
spending  money  over  and  above  that 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  these  same  bills  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  were  $3,175,648,998 
above  the  appropriations  for  these  same 
agencies  in  1967. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  somewhat  be- 
low the  1968  budget  requests,  The  pend- 
ing Mundt  amendment  would  reduce  this 
amount  by  $1.8  billion,  but  I  believe  we 
will  have  to  go  further  than  this  if  we 
are  to  avoid  a  painful  tax  increase  or  if 
we  want  to  check  this  inflationarj-  threat. 

On  September  26.  1967.  Representative 
Bow  introduced  his  proposal  which  would 
have  accounted  for  a  reduction  of  $5 
billion  in  spending  authority  for  fiscal 
1968,  I  will  read  his  first  resolution: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  net  aggregate  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968  shall  not  exceed  $131,500,000,- 
000;  except  by  those  Department  of  Defense 
expenditures  beyond  $72,300,000,000  for  mili- 
tary purjjoses  that  the  President  may  deter- 
mine are  necessary. 

Continuing,  the  second  section  pro- 
vides for  a  rescission  of  tiie  $5-biUion 
obligational  authority  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  reduction  in  expenditures. 

The  Bow  amendment,  as  proposed  on 
that  date,  would  have  i:>rovided  for  a  re- 
duction in  expenditures  of  approximately 
$5  billion.  The  same  proposal  or  a  similar 
one  was  included  in  the  pending  resolu- 
tion as  it  was  passed  by  the  House.  This 
original  Bow  amendment  had  been 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
bring  the  total  reduction  to  $6.8  billion. 

We  now  have  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion in  which  if  the  Senate  supports  the 
Mundt  amendment,  with  its  proposed  cut 
of  $1.8  biUion,  it  would  strike  out  the  pro- 
posal of  the  House  and  send  the  bill  to 
conference  with  a  cut  of  only  $1.8 
billion. 

This  is  a  difference  of  about  $5  billion; 
however,  if  the  Senate  will  attach  the 
Bow  amendment  to  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment it  would  then  mean  that  the  Senate 
would  be  on  record  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  1968  expenditures  by  around  $6.8 
billion,  or  about  the  same  amount  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  prides  itself  upon  being 
recognized  as  the  Upper  House,  but  let 
us  not  make  that  title  symbolic  of  the 
Senate's  "upping"  of  expenditures.  Thus 
far  the  Senate  has  a  poor  record  in  this 
Congress  when  it  comes  to  reducing  ex- 
penditures: this  is  a  chance  for  us  to  re- 
deem ourselves. 

I  believe  that  we  should  add  the  Bow 
amendment  to  this  pending  proposal  and 
demonstrate  that  the  Senate,  likewise.  Is 
willing  to  cut  expenditures.  Why  pass  this 
responsibility  on  to  the  conferees  or  the 
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House  of  Representatives?  Let  us  accept 
It  right  here. 

I  realize,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  pointed  out.  that  we  are  con- 
ferring upon  the  President  certain  dis- 
cretionary power  over  where  these  cuts 
will  be  made.  I  regret  the  necessity  for 
doing  this,  but  we  have  no  choice.  We 
are  now  in  the  position  where  most  of  the 
appropriation  bills  have  cleared  the  Sen- 
ate and  are  in  conference.  This  may  be 
our  last  chance. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  amend  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  include  the  original 
Bow  amendment,  as  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  This  proposal  was  approved 
by  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Its  adoption  would  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional reduction  in  expenditures  of  S5 
billion.  If  we  add  this  proposal  to  the 
Mundt  amendment  we  would  then  go  to 
conference  with  a  proposal  calling  for 
a  reduction  of  $6.8  billion. 

This  is  just  about  the  same  amount  as 
the  reduction  approved  by  the  House. 

This  is  the  Senate's  chance  to  tell  the 
coxmtry  that  we  really  intend  to  check 
these  ever-increasing  expeditures. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  we  ac- 
cept the  Bow  amendment,  which  I  shall 
offer,  spending  in  fiscal  1968  would  be 
reduced  not  to  exceed  $131.5  billion.  The 
expenditures  in  fiscal  1967  were  approxi- 
mately $126.5  billion.  This  means  that 
while  there  would  be  a  saving  of  around 
$5  billion,  at  the  same  time  the  admin- 
istration could  still  spend  $5  billion  more 
than  it  spent  last  year.  This  would  cer- 
tainly provide  leeway  enough. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
an  exception  that  if  Department  of  De- 
fense expenditures  go  beyond  $72.3  bil- 
lion for  military  purposes  and  the  Presi- 
dent determines  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease such  expenditures  he  will  have 
the  authority  to  do  so.  There  would  not 
be  a  celling  on  expenditures  necessar>'  to 
finance  the  Vietnam  war.  That  is  true 
also  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] . 

If  this  amendment  is  approved,  how- 
ever, as  an  addition  to  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment it  w^ould  reduce  expenditures  by  a 
total  of  between  $6.5  billion  and  $7  bil- 
lion. By  so  doing,  we  would  demonstrate 
to  the  country  that  we  are  making  a  bona 
fide  effort  to  roll  back  expenditures  be- 
fore we  act  on  a  tax  bill. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  the  Senate  will  have  to  face  up 
to  the  responsibility  of  making  a  decision 
on  taxes  before  Congress  adjourns.  At 
least,  we  should  face  up  to  such  a  deci- 
sion and  decide  the  question,  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively.  Earlier  this 
afternoon  I  discussed  the  reasons  why  I 
thought  such  action  was  necessary,  so  I 
shall  not  labor  the  Senate  further  on 
that  point  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
LXAVtsI  propoees  an  amendment,  at  the  end 
of  the  language  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MtJNDT], 
to  Insert  the  ioUowinf: 


"Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  net  aggregate  administrative 
budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968  shall  not  exceed  $131.- 
500.000,000;  except  by  those  Department  of 
Defense  expenditures  beyond  $72,300,000,000 
for  military  purpioses  that  the  President  may 
determine  are  necessary. 

•'Sec.  106.  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
last  day  of  the  flrst  session  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  estimated  administrative  budget 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968  shall  be  reduced,  through  the  appor- 
tionment process,  by  $5,000,000,000  (the  dif- 
ference between  currently  anticipated  admin- 
istrative budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1968  of  $136,500,000,000  and  $131,500.000.000) . 
Obligational  authority  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  $5,000,000,000  reduction  In  expendi- 
tures shall  no  longer  remain  available,  and 
such  sum  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, this  is  identical  to  the  Bow  amend- 
ment as  introduced  on  September  20. 
1967,  and  it  would  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional $5  billion  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures for  1968.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
action  taken  last  week  by  the  House. 

I  am  willing  that  there  be  a  vote,  and. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  enhance 
the  stature  of  the  Senate  very  much  if 
we  have  a  vote  on  an  unwritten  amend- 
ment of  this  magnitude  and  complexity 
without  having  a  chance  to  examine  it  in 
print;  nor  do  I  think  we  are  really  meas- 
uring up  to  our  statute  if  we  vote  on 
either  of  these  amendments  until  they 
have  been  discussed  before  at  least  more 
than  a  dozen  Senators  More  than  twice 
as  many  as  have  heard  this  debate  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  have  perhaps  a  dozen 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  and  most  of 
those  who  are  now  present  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
do  not  think  Senators  should  make  up 
their  minds  on  this  issue  by  perhaps  flip- 
ping nickels  as  they  come  over  to  the 
Chamber  from  their  offices. 

Before  voting  on  an  item  that  has  not 
been  printed,  and  that  involves  the  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  Goverrunent,  I 
urge  that  we  cease  and  desist  until  to- 
morrow, and  then  the  amendment  will 
be  printed,  and  we  could  hopefully  have 
at  least  one-third  of  the  Senators  present 
to  determine  what  we  can  best  do  to  avoid 
bankruptcy.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  today 
until  Senators  have  had  a  chance  to  read 
the  Record.  This  is  not  fair  to  them,  and 
this  Is  not  fair  to  future  generations  of 
taxpayers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment's being  carried  over  until  tomorrow 
I  point  out,  however,  that  this  is  not  a 
new  proposal.  It  is  Identical  to  that  made 
by  Representative  Bow  on  September  20, 
which  proposal  later  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  It  is  a  part  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  888.  which 
is  presently  before  the  Senate  and  which 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Hearings  were  held.  My 
amendment  would  carry  out  exactly  that 


part  of  the  Bow  amendment  which  i3  in- 
cluded in  House  Joint  Resolution  888  bjt 
which  would  be  stricken  by  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing does  not  include  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment which  was  added  on  the  floor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  the  Bow 
amendment  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
printed  hearings  which  are  on  the  desk 
of  every  Senator. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  proposal. 
It  just  puts  the  Senate  in  a  parliamen- 
tary situation  whereby  we  can  get  a 
direct  vote  on  the  proposal  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    422 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Senate,  but  I  want  to 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  to 
have  it  printed — and  I  may  desire  to  call 
it  up  tomorrow — which  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  Williams  amendment  but  not 
subject,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  tech- 
nical differences  which  mav  exist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  frankly, 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  support 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said  at  the  moment.  Many  of  us  came  to 
the  Chamber  earlier  this  afternoon  and 
we  were  prepared  to  proceed  on  this  mat- 
ter and  to  stay  on  the  matter  all  after- 
noon. We  immediately  got  involved  in 
one  speech  that  was  pertinent  and  an- 
other speech  that  was  not  pertinent  to 
the  business  at  hand. 

Having  spent  a  great  many  hours  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  these 
last  few  weeks  with  both  the  majority 
party  and  the  minority  party  on  this 
matter,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  gravest 
matters  concerning  us. 

Frankly,  I  am  concerned  about  .some 
of  the  implications  of  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  just  as  concerned  about 
the  resolution  as  it  is  reported  from  tlie 
Committee  on  Appropriation.'  because 
after  receiving  from  the  House  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  believe  in  its  actual  and 
practical  aspects  is  unworkable,  but 
nevertheless  exhibiting  on  the  part  of  the 
House  a  desire  to  confront  themselves 
with  the  very  critical  fi.scal  situation  in 
this  country,  I  think  this  matter  needs  a 
good  deal  of  airing  and  explanation. 

I  returned  to  my  office  this  afteiTioon 
when  we  got  into  these  extraneous  mat- 
ters and  I  became  involved  with  some 
matters  touching  my  constituents  and  I 
did  not  get  baM;k  to  the  Senate  Chamt>er 
even  in  time  to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota, 

However,  I  personally  feel  that  the 
Senate  would  be  subject  to  a  great  deal 
of  dereliction  if  we  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatlve.s  a  continuing  resolution 
after  their  great  effort  over  there  to  show 
their  concern  with  the  fiscal  situation  in 
this  country,  even  though  we  modify 
that  resolution  and  put  In  the  date  No- 
vember 15  instead  of  November  23. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  to  face  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. I  have  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion which  I  may  want  to  contribute 
to  this  matter  also  with  respect  to  our 
fiscal  situation.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia, the  acting  majority  leader,  as  to 
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whether  he  is  willing  that  at  this  time 
this  matter  do  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Frankly,  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  incon- 
venience to  me.  There  Is  a  very  Important 
meeting  which  begins  tomorrow  eve- 
ning In  Colorado  Involving  my  party  and 
involving  all  11  Western  States.  I  was 
expected  to  be  there  with  some  other 
Senators  and  It  is  a  matter  of  great  in- 
convenience, but  also  this  Is  a  matt€r 
of  great  Importance. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  what  his  intentions  are. 
If  we  have  to  vote  on  this  matter  now  we 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  wish  to  say  in  view  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
the  effect  that  he  does  not  want  to  have 
a  vote  this  afternoon  either  on  his 
amendment  or  on  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, I  am  trying  at  the  moment  to 
work  out  some  agreement  between  the 
two,  and  then  I  should  like  to  consult 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  that 
being  the  situation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  ..  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  an  agreement  is  now 
being  worked  out  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  other  Members;  there- 
fore, under  those  circumstances.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  very 
much  for  his  generosity  and  courtesy. 


CONFEREES  ON  HEW  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS SHOULD  INSIST  ON  SEN- 
ATE POSITION  ON  BELTSVILLE 
FDA  SITE  IN  LIGHT  OF  HOUSE 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE REPORT 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  appeal 
today  to  the  conferees  on  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  to  reopen  in  conference 
the  question  of  the  site  for  the  proposed 
new  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Laboratory.  This  laboratory  building 
-should  be  located  in  Beltsville,  Md. 

I  make  this  request  of  Senate  conferees 
and  House  conferees  in  light  of  the 
.scathing  criticism  of  FDA  procedures  in 
this  matter  made  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  last 
Friday. 

I  referred  to  this  House  committee 
report  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  page 
29685.  This  respected  House  commit- 
tee, after  a  careful  study  of  FDA  proce- 
dures and  the  historj'  of  this  question, 
has  issued  a  devastating  case  against  the 


restriction  Inserted  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  by  the  House  to  prevent  loca- 
tion of  the  facility  at  Beltsville  and,  In 
effect,  force  its  location  in  Madison,  Wis, 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  rejected  this 
House  language  and  the  Senate  con- 
firmed that  judgment, 

Mr,  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Beltsville  site  is  the  most  economical  one 
and  the  original  FDA  cost  study  showed 
it  would  be  at  least  5.4  million  dollars 
cheaper  to  build  it  at  Beltsville.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  pressure  behind  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  action 
to  force  location  of  the  facility  at  the 
more  costly  site  in  Wisconsin  is  a  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr,  President,  is  not  this  situation  one 
of  remarkable  paradox?  The  minority 
member  on  the  one  hand  claims  to  be 
leading  a  fight  for  economy,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  uses  his  position  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  force  lo- 
cation of  the  FDA  laboratory  in  his 
State  at  a  severely  greater  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

It  may  offend  the  rules  of  this  body 
to  suggest  inconsistency  or  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
so  I  will  not  make  such  comments. 
Nevertheless,  the  facts  do  have  a  pecu- 
liar ring. 

I  ask  the  conferees  to  reopen  this 
question  because  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  report  makes  an 
overwhelming  case  that  FDA  selected 
the  Madison  site  as  an  alternative — and 
I  quote  the  House  committee  report — 
■'without  an  adequate  study  and  with- 
out complying  with  HEW  site  selection 
regulations." 

Moreover,  the  House  committee  report 
states  that  during  hearings  on  FDA's  ap- 
propriation in  this  matter; 

TDA  witnesses  did  not  mention  the  disad- 
vantages the  agency  had  previously  staled 
would  result  from  location  of  Headquarters 
Laboratory  No.  2  In  the  midwest. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words.  FDA 
witnesses  withheld  pertinent  informa- 
tion from  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  House  report  goes  on  to 
say: 

In  fact  the  attitude  expressed  by  FDA  was 
completely  Inconsistent  with  Its  previously 
stated  position. 


The  report  states: 

No  mention  was  made  of  FDA's  own  esti- 
mate that  the  alternative  site  would  sub- 
stantially increase  Initial  and  operating 
costs. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  concludes  that  the  procedures 
used  by  FDA  in  selecting  an  alternative 
site  for  Headquarters  Laboratory  site  No. 
2  were   "completely  inadequate." 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  10196.  is  still  in  conference.  On  Oc- 
tober 4,  the  House  returned  the  bill  to 
conference  with  instructions  to  reduce 
items  to  budget  request  figures  and  to 
effect  ether  economies.  Therefore,  it  ap- 
pears both  possible  and  appropriate  for 
this  question  to  be  reopened. 

It  would  be  highly  appropriate,  in  the 
light  of  the  new  evidence  in  the  House 
committee  report  and  In  the  Interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  that  the  confer- 


ence reject  the  House  restriction  and  in- 
struct the  FDA  to  build  its  new  lab  at 
whatever  site  economy  and  efficiency  re- 
quire. I  am  certain  that  regard  for  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  will  dictate  that  the 
lab  should  be  at  Beltsville, 

Mr.  President,  not  only  will  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  facility  in 
Madison  be  more  costly  but  this  radical 
geographical  shift  will  also  force  the  ex- 
pensive relocation  of  personnel  from  the 
Washington  area. 

I  believe  that  my  constituents  in  Mary- 
land and  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  deserve  better  treatment  in  this 
matter  and  that  the  laboratoiT  should  be 
in  Beltsville. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  making  this 
request  by  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  I  commend  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  the  summary 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee's findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations wiiich  I  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  perfect  answer  to  the  proposal 
just  raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland.  The  most  modem  Air 
Force  base  in  the  countr\-,  at  Glasgow, 
Mont.,  which  cost  about  $150  million,  and 
which  has  everything,  is  about  to  go  out 
of  existence — in  July  1968.  So  if  anyone 
is  looking  for  something  which  will  be 
economical,  efficient,  and  already  in  be- 
ing, I  would  suggest  that  these  Senators 
who  have  divergent  viewpoints  look  to 
Glasgow,  Mont,  They  could  not  make  a 
better  choice.  Everything  is  there. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  tmtil  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

The  Senate  resmned  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888" 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

tTNAKIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ^Ll^NSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  beginning  at 
12:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  half-hour  of  de- 
bate be  allowed  on  the  pending  Williams 
amendment,  and  that  the  vote  on  that 
amendment  take  place  at  1  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing action  on  that  amendment,  the 
Mundt  amendment  be  considered,  and 
that  there  be  a  time  allocation  of  1  hour 
on  that  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
joint  resolution  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  of  the  majority  leader, 
who  is  to  control  the  time  on  the  Wil- 
liams amendment? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Williams]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  LMr.  Hayden],  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  re- 
quest Is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  amendment  is  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  was  going  to  suggest,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  time,  that,  in  the  event  other 
amendments  were  offered,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  could  have  imanimous 
consent  that  on  any  other  amendments 
offered  there  be  a  limited  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  one-half  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  ?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Several  other  matters 
have  come  up  here,  including  a  confer- 
ence report.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  would 
preclude  me  from  offering,  at  the  proper 
time  tomorrow,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
nothing  which  has  been  proposed  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  would 
preclude  the  Senator  from  Colorado  from 
doing  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  time  limitation  that 
has  been  requested,  except  that  I  would 
not  want  a  time  limitation  in  the  event 
I  called  up  the  amendment  which  I  have 
just  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
all  other  amendments,  there  be  a  half- 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den] ;  and  that  there  be  2  hours  on  the 
Joint  resolution;  and,  if  need  be,  more 
time  will  be  allowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request:" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  think  It  has  been  very  fairly 
stated.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not 
the  majority  leader  might  be  inclined  to 
enter  Into  an  objection  to  any  committees 
meeting  between  12  o'clock  and  about 
2:30,  the  time  of  the  vote,  so  that  at 
least  Senators  coiUd  be  here  if  they 
wanted  to  be  here. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I    would    not    be 
averse  to  that  request  If  the  Judiciary 
Committee   could   meet,    because    it   is 
faced  with  a  deadline  imposed  on  It  by 
the  Senate. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  We  could  waive  that  one. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  time? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  From  12  to  3. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimoas  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  may  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  all  other 
committees  not  be  allowed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  period  from  12  noon  to  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  realize  that  that  is  not 
going  to  guarantee  that  every  Senator 
wUl  be  In  his  seat,  but  it  will  at  least 
destroy  any  alibi  as  to  why  Senators 
could  not  be  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
if  the  time  to  be  allowed  tomorrow  is  to 
be  in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
later  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as  follows: 

U.VANIMOOS-CONSENT  AGSXEME^fT 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 25.  1967.  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  except  amendment 
No.  419.  oflered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MundtJ  on  which  there  shall 
be  1  hour,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  Umlted  to  '^ 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arlssona  (Mr.  Hayden):  Provided, 
Th.it  In  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  at  I  pjn.  on  amend- 
ment No.  420,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams j  on  which  the  de- 
bate shall  commence  at  12:30  p.m. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  take  up 
some  conference  reports  tomorrow.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  there  will  be  one  now. 
There  will  be  no  voting  tonight. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tl:e  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Breskln.  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  12474)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  House  insisted  on  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2  to  the  bill;  agreed  to 
the  f uither  conference  asked  by  the  Sen- 


ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr. 
GuiMO,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Ma- 
HON,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Minshall.  Mr.  Wy- 
MAN,  Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Bow  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  further  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  99601  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  coiTX)rations,  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  tlie 
flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes;  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
tiie  Senate;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  and  23  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein;  and  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
m.nts  of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  59, 
and  67  to  the  bill. 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  brief  explanation?  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wasliington 
[Mr.  Magxuson  1 ,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
conferees  and  is  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices,  is 
unable  to  be  here,  but  has  asked  that  we 
bring  up  the  conference  report,  which 
has  just  been  adopted  by  the  House,  and 
to  take  certain  action  on  it. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  and  he  is 
agreeable  to  that  course  of  action. 

With  that  understanding,  I  ask  that 
the  conference  report  be  reported. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  is  the  report  that 
Involves  rent  supplements  and  model 
cities.  I  would  like  to  know  of  the  inten- 
tions in  that  respect  before  I  consent  to 
going  on  with  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  assure  my  friend  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  MacnusonI,  who  is  not  able  to  be 
here,  completely  agieed  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  myself  that,  after  agreeing 
to  that  part  of  the  conference  leport  that 
is  in  agreement,  we  will  ask  the  Senate 
not  to  recede  from  its  position  in  those 
two  matters  but  to  ask  for  an  additional 
conference  on  them,  and  to  appoint  con- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy]  be  recognized  in  the  in- 
terim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
versations with  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  heard  certain  expressions  of 
reluctance  to  oppose  the  Senate-House 
conference  report  on  redistricting  since 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  without  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  report 
there  would  be  no  effective  prohibition 
against  elections  at  large. 

May  I.  therefore,  at  this  time  state  my 
definite  intention  to  introduce,  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  to  appropriate 
I^ending  business,  an  amendment  that 
will  immediately  and  permanently  out- 
law at-large  elections  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  all  States  that 
have  more  than  one  Representative. 

So  that  my  intention  may  be  entirely 
clear,  I  shall  now  read  for  the  Record 
the  amendment  I  propose  to  offer: 

In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Nlnety-Plrst 
Congress  or  In  any  subsequent  Congress 
thereafter  to  more  than  one  Representative 
under  an  apportionment  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1929,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives" (46  Stat.  26),  as  amended,  there 
shall  be  established  by  law  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  such  State  Is  so  entitled,  and 
Representatives  shall  be  elected  only  from 
districts  so  established,  no  district  to  elect 
more  than  one  Representative. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  In  the  con- 
ference report,  If  enacted,  will  be  found 
entirely  unconstitutional  as  an  unau- 
thorized Invasion  of  the  constitutional 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  since 
the  report,  in  effect,  attempts  to  prevent 
the  judiciary  from  ordering  equitable  re- 
districting  prior  to  1972.  Since  the  con- 
ference report  carries  no  severability 
clause,  if  the  special  census  provision  of 
the  conference  report  were  found  uncon- 
stitutional, the  entire  enactment,  includ- 
ing that  prohibition  in  the  conference  re- 
port against  elections  at  large,  will  also 
be  struck  down. 

If  that  eventuality,  unhappy  in  its 
prospects,  were  to  occur,  the  effect  of  the 
conference  report  would  be  to  uninten- 
tionally heighten  the  possibility  that 
many  of  the  174  Congressmen  from  In- 
diana, California,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Florida  might 
have  to  run  at  large  In  1968. 

My  amendment  is  the  same  as  a  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  sound  congres- 
sional redistricting  legislation  passed  in 
the  Senate  on  June  3  by  the  convincing 
margin  of  55  to  28. 

I  think  that  both  bodies  of  Congress 
will  readily  agree  that  the  amendment 
CXIII 1878— Part  22 


should  be  dealt  with  immediately  and 
favorably.  No  one  wants  the  incredible 
poUtical  distortions  that  would  occur  if 
entire  delegations  in  several  major  States 
were  forced  to  iiin  at  large. 

I  believe  that  my  proposal  for  elimi- 
nating at-large  elections  is  preferable  to 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  conference 
report  because: 

First,  this  proposal  will  be  immediate- 
ly effective  and  will  not  be  clouded  by 
doubts  of  constitutionality  as  is  the  con- 
ference proposal.  Standing  alone,  an  at- 
large  election  prohibition  is  clearly 
constitutional  under  article  I,  section 
rv,  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Second,  this  proposal  permanently 
resolves  the  question;  the  conference 
proposal  would  only  eliminate  at-large 
elections  in  1968  and  1970. 

Third,  this  proposal  applies  to  all 
States  entitled  to  more  than  one  repre- 
sfntative;  the  conference  report  ex- 
cludes New  Mexico  and  Hawaii  from  the 
at-large  prohibition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  once  again  we  may  soon  have 
before  us  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  cherished  rights 
of  all  Americans,  the  right  to  vote.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Wesberry 
case: 

No  right  is  more  precious  In  a  free  courLtry 
than  that  of  having  a  voice  In  the  election 
of  those  who  make  the  laws  under  which, 
as  good  citizens,  we  must  live.  Other  rights, 
even  the  most  basic,  are  Illusory  if  the  right 
to  vote  is  undermined. 

And,  unfortimately,  once  again  we 
may  be  asked  to  pass  upon  a  congres- 
sional districting — or  nondistricting — 
proix)sal  which  would  undermine  the 
right  to  vote  of  millions  of  American 
citizens.  It  is  a  proposal  which  proceeds 
from  a  fallacious  assumption  to  an  un- 
supportable  conclusion.  It  is  a  proposal 
which — though  it  stems  from  bills  that 
might  have  implemented  the  Constitu- 
tion's one-man,  one-vote  principle  as 
articulated  by  the  Supreme  Court — would 
delay  and  dilute  and  obstruct  the  real- 
ization of  that  constitutional  mandate. 
It  is  a  proposal  that  imder  the  thinnest 
veneer  of  superficial  order  and  reason 
carries  a  heavy  coat  of  confusion,  irra- 
tionality, unworkability,  conflict,  uncon- 
stitutionality, and  delay,  and  more  delay, 
and  still  more  delay. 

It  would  be  a  giant  step  backward  on 
a  road  where  the  House  had  determined 
to  take  a  small  step  forward,  and  where 
the  Senate,  in  three  separate  and  con- 
vincing votes,  expressed  its  determina- 
tion to  take  a  major  step  forward.  It 
would  constitute  a  serious  breaking  of 
faith  with  our  sworn  duty  to  preserve 
and  protect  both  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  we  represent.  It  would  put  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  attempting  to 
overturn  constitutional  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  designed  to  protect  our 
constituents. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  already  rejected 
a  bill  far  less  objectionable  than  the 
present  one.  Moreover,  the  House  in  June 
recommitted  a  similar  conference  bill 
and  Independent  observers  said  we  would 
have  voted  to  do  the  same.  We  passed 
a   reasonable,   practical,   constitutional. 


and  forward-looking  substitute.  It  was 
incumt)ent  on  our  representatives  in  con- 
ference to  seek  to  preserv-e  the  good  work 
of  this  body;  and  if  they  hswl  done  so.  an 
acceptable  compromise  would  have  re- 
sulted. Instead  we  are  faced  not  with  a 
compromise,  but  with  an  imposition — 
an  imposition  on  the  desire  of  the  House 
conferees  to  report  out  some  bill;  an 
imposition  on  the  Senate  s  right  to  con- 
sider that  issues  which  had  been  fore- 
closed by  both  Houses  would  not  be  re- 
opened, and  that  the  conference  would 
seek  a  solution  between  the  positions  of 
the  two  Houses:  an  imposition  on  the 
State  legislatures  which  are  looking  to 
Congress  for  guidance  and  assistance;  an 
imposition  on  the  courts  who  would  have 
to  imtangle  the  myriad  of  webs  this  bill 
would  spin;  and,  most  of  all,  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  American  people,  who  expect 
Congress  to  protect  their  rights,  not 
frustrate  them. 

We  are  lawmakers,  and  we  preach 
obedience  to  law — law  wherever  it  is 
foimd,  in  the  Constitution,  in  the  statute 
books,  and  in  court  decisions.  But  we 
must  practice  what  we  preach.  Neither 
as  individuals  nor  as  legislators  can  we 
let  our  own  disagreements  v\-ith  consti- 
tutional precepts,  legislative  utterances, 
or  court  interpretations  supercede  our 
obligation  and  oath  to  abide  by  these 
mandates.  This  is  especially  so  when  we 
exercise  our  legislative  functions. 

We  are  not  in  a  contest  of  power  with 
the  courts.  It  is  our  job  to  write  and  pass 
legislation  which  is  clear,  clearly  con- 
stitutional, and  solves  problems  Instead 
of  creating  them.  It  is  the  courts'  job  to 
review.  Interpret,  and  apply  both  the 
Constitution  itself  and  the  bills  we  pass. 
These  are  cooperative,  coordinate,  and 
consistent  functions,  rather  than  com- 
petitive and  conflicting  ones,  and  we 
must  treat  the  courts  as  allies  in  the  law, 
not  antagonists. 

Unlike  some  of  its  predecessors,  the 
conference  bill  has  almost  no  redeeming 
qualities  whatsoever.  It  Is  a  blatant  and 
cynical  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
tantamount  to  a  sophisticated  act  of 
civil  disobedience  by  people  who  shotild, 
and  I  believe  do,  know  better. 

As  Senators  may  recall,  nearly  5 
months  ago  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote 
of  57  to  25  a  substitute  for  the  House- 
passed  congressional  redistricting  bill, 
H.R.  2508.  Our  bill  provided  for  immedi- 
ate vindication  of  the  one-man.  one-vote 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  Court  by  requiring  States  not 
now  in  compliance  with  that  require- 
ment to  comply  before  the  next  con- 
gressional election.  It  also  provided  a 
clear  and  enforceable  proscription 
against  gerrj'mandering,  the  pernicious 
along  racial,  political,  or  economic  lines. 

Our  bill  was  widely  hailed  as  a  sensi- 
ble and  true  answer  to  the  districting 
problem.  It  had  the  common  support  of 
such  normally  disagreeing  newspapers  as 
the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Journal  &  Star  and 
the  New  York  Post,  and  the  full  bticklng 
of  citizen  groups,  labor  unions,  legal 
scholars,  and  thousands  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens whose  interests  it  protected. 

Our  effort  was  especially  Important 
because  it  relieved  Congress  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  House-passed  bill. 
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That  was  a  bill  which  had  had  no  hear- 
ings in  either  House.  It  had  been  rushed 
through  committees  on  both  sides,  be- 
coming progressively  encumbered  with 
layer  upon  layer  of  special  interest  pro- 
visions. While  it  went  into  the  House 
with  a  prohibition  against  gerrymander- 
ing, it  came  out  with  an  invitation  to 
gerrymandering.  It  tried  to  leave  to  the 
very  institutions — the  States — which 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  gerrymander,  the  responsibility  for 
controlling  gerrymandering.  It  provided 
temporary  guidelines  which,  wliile  not 
insignificant,  were  meager  and  subject 
to  misunderstanding.  The  30  percent 
cutoff  point  on  population  variation  was 
designed  by  its  authors  to  relieve  most 
States  of  the  constitutional  obligation  to 
redistrlct,  although  many  who  might 
have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this 
would  have  failed  in  the  end.  The  Senate 
committee,  without  any  hearings  or  basis 
in  fact,  attempted  to  raise  the  cutoff 
point  to  35  percent. 

I  detaU  these  factors  because  they  in- 
dicate the  kind  of  attitude  with  which 
some  supporters  of  the  bill  have  pro- 
ceeded. One  might  indeed  have  thought 
that  the  bill's  apparent  supporters  were 
its  worst  enemies  in  view  of  what  they 
have  done  to  it  at  every  step  of  the  way. 
They  seem  to  have  made  it  as  irrational 
and  irresponsible  as  the  traffic  would 
bear  each  time  they  had  a  chance  to 
change  it. 

But  in  any  event  the  Senate  was  not 
frightened  away  by  this  sort  of  over- 
reaching, and  passed  a  responsible  bill. 
SLx  Senate  conferees,  only  one  of  whom 
had  voted  for  passage  of  the  bill,  were 
appointed  tmd  sent  to  conference  to  carry 
out  the  Senate's  expressed  desire  "to  in- 
sist on  its  amendment. " 

Unfortunately  only  one  of  tlie  six  Sen- 
ate conferees  seemed  to  want  to  meet 
this  desire.  The  other  five  moved  almost 
immediately  to  adopt  bills  which  not 
only  failed  to  preserve  any  of  the  gains 
offered  by  the  Senate  bill,  but  actually 
attempted  to  turn  the  House's  partial 
mandate  for  redistrlcting  In  1968  and 
1970  upside  down  into  a  practical  prohi- 
bition against  such  districting.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  House  confer- 
ences to  report  such  a  bill  in  June,  but 
even  the  House  would  not  accept  that. 
Now  we  may  be  faced  with  a  vei-y  similar 
bUl,  if  the  House  does  not  reject  the  con- 
ference report. 

Perhaps  the  incredibility  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  can  best  be  under- 
stood by  an  element  by  element  com- 
parison of  the  principal  features  of  the 
bills  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
sent  to  conference. 

Both  bills  had  a  permanent  maximum 
deviation  between  districts  of  10  percent. 
The  present  proposal  has  no  permanent 
guidelines  whatsoever. 

Both  Houses  addressed  the  problem 
of  gerrymandering.  While  the  two  ap- 
proaches were  different,  compromise 
would  have  been  possible.  Yet.  the  pres- 
ent proposal  contains  no  standards  re- 
lating to  compactness. 

The  House's  temporary  provision 
would  have  automatically  mandated  re- 
districting  in  all  States  where  the  dis- 
parity was  over  30  percent,  and  would 
not  have  interfered  with  court-ordered 


redistricting  in  other  States.  The  Senate 
version  automatically  required  redis- 
tricting in  States  with  deviations  above 
10  percent,  but  also  contained  no  barrier 
to  court  redistrictlngs.  In  both  versions 
the  population  measurements  could  be 
based  on  either  the  1960  census  or  a  sub- 
sequent special  census.  Again  compro- 
mise should  have  been  easily  attainable. 
Redistricting  should  automatically  be  re- 
quired for  all  States  with  deviations 
above  some  figure  between  10  and  30  per- 
cent, based  on  the  1960  census  or  a  spe- 
cial census.  The  present  proposal  bears 
no  relationship  to  either  House's  version 
or  to  any  logical  compromise.  It  does  not 
require  districting  of  any  States  no  mat- 
ter how  unequal  their  districts.  In  the 
contrary  it  purports  to  preclude  redis- 
tricting, possibly  even  where  there  are 
existing  court  orders  based  on  the  Con- 
stitution, unless  the  results  of  a  special 
Federal  census  are  available. 

Whatever  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
House  may  technically  permit  conferees 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  relevant 
here,  the  spirit  of  these  rules  must  re- 
quire some  respect  for  the  will  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  There  are  prece- 
dents for  achieving  appointment  of  spe- 
cifically committed  conferees,  but  this 
kind  of  formal  arrangement  should  not 
be  necessary  among  men  of  good  will.  Yet 
if  this  is  so,  how  can  we  explain  a  con- 
ference bill  which  requires  no  State  to 
redistrict  now  when  both  Houses  re- 
quired at  least  those  over  30  percent  to 
do  so;  which  interferes  with  use  of  the 
1960  census  when  both  Houses  approved 
its  use;  which  has  no  permanent  stand- 
ards when  both  Houses  had  permanent 
standards. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  the  answer  now 
to  proceed  with  the  task  at  hand.  With 
a  quick  look  at  the  substance  of  the  con- 
ference bill,  we  can  see  that  it  has  no 
rationale  and  no  virtues,  and  thus  we 
can,  and  must,  reject  It  out  of  hand. 

The  conference  bill  is  unclear,  unwar- 
ranted, unenforceable,  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Its  most  objectionable  and  In- 
valid provision  says  that  no  State  shall 
be  required  to  redistrlct  unless  It  has  the 
results  of  a  special  Federal  census  avail- 
able. The  theory  of  this  limitation  is  that 
the  1960  census  is  unusable. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  need  for 
any  such  provision.  The  courts  and  the 
States  themselves  have  repeatedly  used 
the  1960  data  to  comply  with  the  exist- 
ing Supreme  Court  standards  over  the 
past  3  ',2  years,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
before  either  House  that  this  has  caused 
any  problems — certainly  not  anything 
like  the  inequities  caused  by  the  dispari- 
ties in  many  States'  present  districts. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  speclficallv 
found  the  1960  data  acceptable.  And 
rightly  so.  This  is  the  data  we  use  for 
apportioning  congressional  seats  among 
the  States.  And  this  Is  the  data  which 
the  States  would  have  used  to  district  In 
a  constitutional  manner  in  1961,  If  they 
had  done  so. 

The  Nation  has  traditionally  been  will- 
ing to  live  with  the  kind  of  changes  which 
occur  solely  as  a  result  of  population 
changes  between  decades,  as  long  as  we 
start  the  decade  with  substantial  equal- 
ity. Moreover,  It  Is  sheer  fantasy  to  sup- 
pose that  a  State  with,  say  40-percent  de- 


viation based  on  the  1960  census,  will 
have  less  deviation  in  current  terms  than 
the  same  State  if  it  had  started  out  with 
4-percent  deviation  on  a  1960  basis. 

This  is  especially  so  since  the  1960- 
based  districts  can  be  fixed  now  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight,  so  that  the  fast- 
est growing  areas  can  be  put  in  the  small- 
est districts,  and  declining-population 
areas  in  the  largest  districts.  This  would 
mean  a  significantly  decreased  variation 
in  current  terms  for  a  State  which  really 
wanted  to  do  an  equitable  job. 

There  Is  certainly  no  justification  for 
a  blanket  rejection  of  mandated  redis- 
trictlngs based  on  the  1960  census.  First, 
if  there  are  States  which  are  under  court 
order  and  can  show  that  good  faith 
use  of  other  reliable  figures  would  clearly 
produce  more  equitable  districting  than 
use  of  1960  figures,  the  courts  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  take  note  of  this  fact. 
Second,  if  States  can  district  voluntarily 
on  the  basis  of  the  1960  cen.sus,  as  this 
bill  permits,  under  no  reasoning  can  the 
same  census  be  held  Inappropriate  for 
the  same  or  other  States  when  they  are 
ordered  to  redistrict.  Third,  as  was  well 
known  to  the  conferees,  in  many  States 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  spe- 
cial census  in  time  for  the  1968  pri- 
maries; thus  the  1960  census  is  the  best, 
and  usually  the  only,  reliable  popula- 
tion data  available 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  courts 
would  take  one  of  two  courses  with  this 
bill.  The  could  simply  hold  that  in  any 
State  where  the  special  census  Is  not  and 
will  not  be  available  for  1968,  the  re- 
quirement Is  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle,  and  need  not  be  followed. 
Thus,  immediate  redistricting  could  be 
ordered.  Or  they  might  merely  void  ex- 
isting districts  without  ordering  any 
substitute,  pending  the  special  census. 
Tlie  State  would  then  have  to  decide 
whether  to  redistrict  voluntarily  in  the 
meanwhile  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  cen- 
sus, or  choose  to  have  at-large  elections 
until  a  special  census  can  be  conducted. 
This  is  the  kind  of  confusion  and  con- 
flict the  conference  bill  promises.  For 
lack  of  perfection  In  1960-based  district- 
ing, it  would  seek  to  prevent  any  move- 
ment toward  fairer  districting.  It  is  ir- 
responsible and  unreasonable.  It  should 
be  shelved  and  forgotten.  While  the  Sen- 
ate bill  remains  as  the  most  effective 
and  useful  one  proposed,  we  need  not  In- 
sist that  all  of  its  reforms  be  instituted 
immediately  and  fully  If  this  Insistence 
will  result  in  no  reform.  On  the  other 
hand  we  cannot  accept  any  proposal 
which — like  the  conference  bill — Is  far 
worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

There  were  in  fact  several  compro- 
mises suggested  in  conference  which 
seemed  most  appropriate  and  logical. 
They  would  certainly  have  been  accept- 
able to  me.  and  aLso,  I  believe,  to  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  supported 
the  .substitute  for  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  I  fought,  a.s 
well  as  many  of  those  who  did  not.  At 
the  very  least  the  90th  Congress  should 
be  able  to  agree  on  a  measure  which  bars 
at-large  elections,  and  while  this  ap- 
pears an  inadequate  alternative  to  me, 
I  would  not  oppose  an  attempt  to  adopt 
It 
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Our  constituents  are  depending  on  us 
to  vindicate  their  rights  to  equal  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  The  judges  and 
State  legislatures  and  State  executives 
are  hoping  that  we  will  relieve  them  of 
the  shadow  of  doubt  and  debate  which 
would  hang  over  them  under  the  confer- 
ence bill.  And  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  do 
what  is  right  to  secure  an  undiminished 
vote  for  every  American.  Again,  in  the 
words  of  Wesberry : 

That  Is  the  high  standard  of  Justice  and 
common  sense  which  the  Founders  set  for  us. 


JAMES  R.  HOFFA 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  at  some 
date.  I  believe  during  last  April,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Loeb.  a  newspaper  publisher  In  my 
State  and  an  old  personal  friend,  brought 
Mrs.  Hoffa,  wife  of  the  Teamsters'  presi- 
dent corjined  at  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary at  Lewisburg,  to  my  office.  Knowing 
Mr.  Loeb  to  be  a  sincere  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Hoffa  and  a  believer  in  his 
innocence,  I  rather  anticipated  a  request 
for  some  sort  of  cooperation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Hoffa's  appeal  case,  which  was 
then  pending. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  request 
that  Mrs.  Hoffa  made  was  a  very  simple 
one.  She  wanted  me  to  intercede  in  her 
behalf  and  ask  that  her  spiritual  adviser, 
Msgr.  W.  Joyce  Russell,  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  those  allowed  to  visit  Mr.  Hoffa  in 
prison.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  request,  and  I  gladly  con- 
sented to  make  it  for  her. 

Accordingly,  on  April  25, 1  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  asking 
that  permission  be  given.  Frankly,  I  an- 
ticipated no  difficulty  and  thought  It 
would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  coiu-se. 
To  my  surprise,  I  received  a  reply  under 
date  of  May  8  from  Myrl  E.  Alexander, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
and  Mr.  Alexander's  reply  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  have  been 
requested  to  ask  that  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Mr.  James  R.  Hoffa.  presently  confined  at  the 
Federal  Penitentiary.  Lewisburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  extended  to  the  Right  Reverend 
Mon.slgnor  William  Joyce  Russell.  St.  Cath- 
erine Laboure  Rectory,  11801  Clarldge  Road, 
Wheaton,  Maryland. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Monslgnor 
Russell  serves  as  Mrs.  Hoffa's  spiritual  con- 
fesfior  and  IB  anxious  to  comply  with  the 
family's  desire  that  he  offer  similar  comfort 
to  Mr.  Hoflii  during  permitted  visitation  pe- 
riods. It  Is  my  ftirther  understanding  that 
Mr.  Hoffa  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  Mon- 
slgnor Russell's  ministrations. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  wherever 
possible  Inmates  of  our  penal  Institutions 
should  have  reasonable  access  to  and  assist- 
ance from  clergymen  of  their  choice,  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  It  possible  to  authorize 
the  addition  of  Monslgnor  Russell's  name  for 
this  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

U.S.  Seiiator. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

Bureau  op  Prisons, 
Washington,  DC.  May  8,  1967. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  a,sked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
April  25.  I  have  given  considerable  thought 
to  the  request  that  Monslgnor  Russell  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  Mr.  Hoffa  and  to  act  as  his 
apiritual  advisor. 

It  Is  our  policy  that  persons  In  our  custody 
should  have  access  to  religious  counseling 
and  advice  from  an  ordained  minister  or 
priest.  For  this  reason,  we  have  full  time 
Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains  at  all  of 
our  major  Institutions. 

At  the  United  States  Penitentiary,  Lewis- 
burg, where  Mr.  Hoffa  is  confined  we  have 
two  dedicated  young  chaplains  who  are  do- 
ing an  outstanding  job.  I  am  certain  that 
either  of  them  would  be  happy  to  act  as 
Mr.  Hoffa's  spiritual  advisor,  and  both  are 
readily  available  at  any  time  he  desires  their 
services. 

An  ideal  situation  would  exist  If  we  could 
allow  each  person  in  our  institutions  to  have 
his  choice  of  clergymen  from  the  community 
but  as  I  am  certain  you  realize,  this  Is  ad- 
ministratively Impossible. 

X  can  assure  you  that  the  staff  at  Lewis- 
burg will  make  ever-  effort  to  fill  Mr.  Hoffa's 
spiritual  and  religious  needs.  If  you  would 
like  further  information  on  our  religious 
programs,  or  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  any 
matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

M.YRL  E.  Alexander, 

Director. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  read 
from  my  letter : 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Monslgnor 
Russell  serves  as  Mrs.  Hoffa's  spiritual  con- 
fessor and  is  anxious  to  comply  with  the 
family's  desire  that  he  offer  similar  comfort 
to  Mr.  Hoffa  during  permitted  visitation  pe- 
riods. It  Is  my  further  understanding  that 
Mr.  Hoffa  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  Mon- 
slgnor Russell's  ministrations. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  wherever  pos- 
sible Inmates  of  our  penal  Institutions  should 
have  reasonable  access  to  and  assistance  from 
clergymen  of  their  choice,  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  p>ossible  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  Monslgnor  Russell's  name  for  this  purpose. 

The  reply  which  I  received  from  the 
Director  of  Federal  Prisons  indicated 
that  there  were  two  regular  chaplains  at 
the  institution  and  that  it  was  the  In- 
variable rule  that  prisoners  in  the  insti- 
tutions could  avail  them-selves  only  of 
the  regular  chaplains  at  the  institution 
and  not  have  the  privilege  of  being 
visited  by  clergymen  of  their  choice  from 
outside  of  the  institution. 

To  say  that  I  was  amazed  at  this 
response  Is  to  put  it  mildly.  I  can  quite 
imderstand  that  prison  authorities  would 
take  every  precaution  to  see  to  it  that 
Mr.  Hoffa  is  not  given  any  privileges  not 
accorded  to  other  prisoners.  I  can  also 
understand  that  they  might  well  take 
special  precautions  to  see  to  it  that  Mr. 
Hoffa  would  not  have  such  an  extended 
list  of  visitors  that  he  could  in  a  sense 
nm  his  union  from  the  prison  cell,  but 
certainly  a  Catholic  priest  of  the  rank  of 
monsignor  would  not  be  visiting  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  give  spiritual  ad- 
vice and  consolation.  Furthermore,  I 
foimd  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  it  could 
be  a  fixed  and  luiiversal  rule  to  forbid 
prisoners  in  our  Federal  institutions  the 
opportunity  to  receive  visits  at  reason- 


able times  from  reputable  clergj-men  of 
their  choice.  Therefore,  I  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
who  is  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Prisons.  He  kindly  queried  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  came  up  with  the  same  in- 
formation, that  it  was  an  invariable  nile 
to  permit  prisoners  to  have  spiritual  ad- 
vice only  from  chaplains  assigned  to  the 
institution. 

In  the  meantime,  it  has  been  reported 
to  me  that  Monsignor  Russell  had  con- 
ferred with  a  clergyman  from  a  nearby 
community  who  also  acts  as  assistant  to 
a  full-time  chaplain  at  the  prison,  and 
had  been  advised  to  desist  from  any  at- 
tempts to  visit  Hoffa,  because  "this  case 
is  loaded  with  dynamite.  We  will  have  to 
wait  until  things  quiet  down."  I  do  not 
know  how  much  Mr.  Hoffa  stands  in  need 
of  spiritual  comfort,  but  it  would  seem 
he  would  obtain  httle  from  a  chaplain 
under  tliis  kind  of  pressure. 

By  this  time  I  had  resolved  to  puisue 
the  matter  further.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
Mr.  Hoffa  and  have  never  attempted  to 
examine  or  form  an  opinion  on  the  facts 
of  this  case.  The  courts,  not  the  Senate, 
are  charged  with  this  function,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Hoffa  is  and  has  been  rep- 
resented by  fully  competent  counsel.  As 
I  stated,  I  believe  he  should  receive  ex- 
actly the  same  treatment  that  every  oth- 
er prisoner  receives — no  more,  no  less.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  accept,  however,  the 
insistence  that  it  was  an  ironclad  rule 
that  prisoners  could  never  receive  spirit- 
ual attention  from  any  clergyman  excent 
the  prison  chaplains.  And  I  determined 
to  try  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. 

Naturally,  I  commimicated  these  facts 
to  Mr.  Loeb  and  suggested  that  as  he  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  case,  he  might 
take  steps  to  ascertain  the  true  facts,  be- 
cause my  staff  is  burdened  with  other 
matters  and  I  would  not  have  the  means 
to  conduct  any  siu-vey. 

On  September  28,  I  received  from  Mr. 
Loeb  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  him  by 
one  of  his  reporters,  Arthur  Egan,  who 
had  interviewed  for  1 V2  hours  the  warden 
of  the  Federal  prison  at  Danbury.  Conn. 
In  the  report  Mr.  Egan  quotes  the  warden 
as  follows: 

"We  encourage  all  members  of  all  faiths 
to  come  here  and  work  or  talk  with  our  In- 
mates, priests,  ministers,  or  rabbis — makes 
no  difference  to  us — all  are  welcome,"  said 
the  warden. 

"We  do  everything  we  can  to  assist  these 
people.  We,  and  the  entire  Federal  penal  sys- 
tem place  great  stress  on  and  need  for  outside 
religious  help.  These  people  are  the  link  be- 
tween the  Inmate  and  the  community — they 
keep  the  man's  faith  up,  they  get  down  to 
the  grass  roots  of  tlie  situation  so  to  speak." 

When  I  stressed  the  point  the  right  of  a 
priest  was  denied,  the  warden  said.  "The  In- 
mate must  be  an  exceptional  inmate,  must 
have  committed  an  exceptional  crime  " 

His  report  further  states: 

The  warden  expressed  utter  disbelief  that 
any  member  of  any  faith  was  denied  the  right 
to  visit  an  inmate  In  a  Federal  Institution. 
"Not  allowing  an  outside  minister,  priest,  or 
rabbi  to  visit  an  Inmate  Is  contrary  to  the 
policy  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons," was  the  warden's  remark  when  I  told 
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him  a  Catholic  priest  was  denied  the  right 
to  see  an  liunate. 

When  asfced  If  this  was  the  policy  because 
his  Institution  was  a  minimum  security  pris- 
on he  said  It  wasn't — that  the  same  poUcy 
holds  true  for  all  Federal  Prisons  regardless 
of  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Egan's  report,  but  cer- 
tainly I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  It.  I 
feel  that  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  should  investigate  further  into 
this  matter  and  seek  to  ascertain  the 
policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  with 
respect  to  visits  by  spiritual  advisers.  I 
Informed  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  I  intended  to  speak  of 
this  matter  on  the  floor  and  invited  him, 
if  convenient,  to  be  present.  I  would,  of 
course,  welcome  any  comments  he  may 
have  to  make  on  any  further  light  he 
may  throw  upon  this  question. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  settled. 
not  because  it  concerns  a  rather  no- 
torious prisoner,  but  because  it  would 
seem  in  the  public  interest  to  know  ex- 
actly whether  this  is  the  policy  and.  If 
SO  why. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  should  be 
commended  for  the  persistence  with 
which  he  has  pursued  this  matter.  I 
believe  the  matter  illustrates  the  great 
variety  of  situations  and  inquiries  with 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  are  con- 
fronted from  time  to  time. 

One  of  my  assignments  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
the  last  10  or  12  years  has  been  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries:  and  in  pursuing 
that  assignment  I  have  come  to  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  prison  system 
of  this  country.  Under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  James  Bennett,  who  has 
retired,  tremendous  steps  have  been 
taken  to  cover  the  matter  of  rehabilita- 
tion, of  education,  of  training,  and  of 
fitting  men,  even  under  a  work  release 
program,  for  reentry  into  society. 
There  has  not  been  neglected  the  matter 
of  religious  education  and  the  provision 
for  such  ministers,  rabbis,  or  priests  as 
might  come  along. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire asked  me  about  this  matter,  I  told 
him  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  inquire 
Into  it,  because  It  would  be  a  specific 
inquiry  in  an  area  about  which  I  have 
made  frequent  inquiry  on  my  own,  in 
connection  with  my  official  duties.  So 
I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  present 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Mr.  Myrl  Alexander,  and  imder 
date  of  Augiist  3  he  replied  to  my  Inquiry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  letter  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  reply  is  that  Mr.  Hoffa  is  not  being 
handled  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Federal 


Bureau  of  Prisons.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  the  policy  memorandum  on 
the  subject  of  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  iiimates,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  on  April  6,  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  perti- 
nent parts  of  the  bulletin  bearing  upon 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2  ) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Based  upon  the  text  of 
that  policy  memorandum  and  upon  the 
letter.  I  would  say  that  what  Mr.  Alex- 
ander said  in  his  letter  of  October  3  is 
true  and  correct. 

I  have  not  seen  the  report  that  Mr. 
Egan  made  to  the  publisher  of  the  news- 
paper, Mr.  Loeb.  I  do  not  know  its  con- 
tents. 

I  would  say  this,  however:  It  would 
appear  that  the  warden  at  the  Danbury 
Institution  is  right — there  is  resort  to  the 
ministers,  the  rabbis,  and  the  priests  of 
a  community  in  which  the  institution  is 
located,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
link  with  the  community,  and  to  furnish, 
also,  such  religious  ministrations  as  the 
prisoners  might  desire  when  they  can- 
not be  supplied  within  the  institution  it- 
self. Of  that  I  have  personal  knowledge. 
But  to  import  a  member  of  the  clergy 
from  one  community  to  a  distant  institu- 
tion would  open  tremendous  adminis- 
trative difficulties  in  large  institutions 
such  as  those  at  Lewisburg,  Atlanta,  Port 
Leavenworth,  and  others  across  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Alexander  has  truly 
spoken.  What  I  should  like  to  do,  how- 
ever, and  I  offer  to  do  it  willingly — again, 
in  line  with  the  duties  that  have  been 
assigned  to  me  as  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee— Is  to  refer  the  entire  matter, 
including  the  Egan  report,  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  let  him  comment  upon  it. 

But  I  do  believe  that  Mr.  Hoffa  is  not 
being  discriminated  against,  and  that  he 
is  being  handled  In  a  proper  fashion  in 
this  regard. 

All  of  his  spiritual  needs  are  being 
taken  care  of  that  can  be  taken  care  of. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  being  taken  care 
of  on  the  basis  he  would  like  to  have  it. 
Maybe  the  dentist  who  works  on  his  teeth 
is  not  the  dentist  he  would  have  if  he 
were  at  large.  Maybe  the  clothes  he 
wears  are  not  the  same  clothes  he  would 
wear.  However,  that  is  a  part  of  the  price 
he  is  paying  for  having  violated  certain 
laws.  The  matter  was  litigated  and 
maybe  he  is  a  little  discommoded,  un- 
happy, and  provoked,  but  that  is  beside 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  this  is  the 
policy  within  the  prison  system,  from  my 
inquiry.  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  any 
new  material  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  received  and  we  will 
see  what  the  judgment  of  the  prison 
system  is  on  that  score. 
Exhibit  1 

August  3,   1967. 
Hon.  Roman  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hrdska:  I  have  your  recent 
Inquiry  In  which  you,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Penitentiaries  Sub-committee,  re- 
quested Information  on  the  visiting  privi- 
leges accorded  Mr.  James  R.  Hoffa  at  the  U.S. 
Penitentiary,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania.  I  un- 
derstand that  you  have  been  contacted  by 


another  member  of  the  Senate  concerning 
the  possibility  of  a  Catholic  Priest  visiting 
Mr.  Hoffa  while  he  Is  In  our  custody. 

Since  his  commitment,  Mr.  Hoffa  has  been 
handled  In  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
policies  and  procedures.  He  Is  not  discrimi- 
nated against  and,  by  the  same  token,  he 
receives  no  prlvUeges  which  are  not  accorded 
to  other  Inmates  In  the  Institution. 

As  you  know,  It  has  been  our  long  stand- 
ing policy  that  all  Inmates  have  access  to 
religious  counsel  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  worship  In  accordance  with  their  faith. 
Consistent  with  this  policy,  we  have  two 
full-time  Chaplains  on  the  staff  at  the  Lewis- 
burg Institution,  one  Protestant  and  the 
other.  Catholic.  Their  sole  responsibility  is 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Inmate  population. 

All  offenders  confined  In  our  Institutions 
are  permitted  to  receive  regular  visits  from 
members  of  their  Immediate  family  and  from 
attorneys  of  record.  In  Mr.  Hoffa's  situation, 
he  has  been  receiving  regular  visits  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Lewisburg  Institution.  As  I  am  certain 
you  can  appreciate,  It  Is  not  possible  for  us 
to  extend  visiting  privileges  beyond  those 
I  have  mentioned.  To  do  so,  would  be  admin- 
istratively Impossible  due  to  the  limited  size 
of  our  visiting  facilities  and  the  number  of 
Inmates  confined  In  our  institutions. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you.  If  I  can  be  of  further  help, 
pleskse  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Myrl  E.  Alexa.vder, 

Director. 

ExHrarr  2 

1.  Policy;  Freedom  of  Religious  Belief  and 

Practice 

a.  The  objective  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
l8  to  extend  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  in  this  area  as  is  consonant 
with  the  total  mission  of  the  Bureau.  This 
Includes  the  requirements  of  maintaining 
security,  safety,  and  orderly  conditions  In  the 
Institutions  and  of  distributing  available 
resources  as  wisely  as  possible  among  the 
many  kinds  of  services  and  activities  which 
contribute  to  these  alms  and  to  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  offenders.  To  this  end  we 
have  established  these  policies. 

b.  Chaplains  employed  by  the  Bureau  are 
available  to  serve  all  inmatee.  assisting  them 
to  deepen  and  exjjand  their  knowledge, 
understanding  and  commitment  to  the  be- 
liefs and  principles  of  the  religion  of  their 
choice  and  to  resolve  such  personal  conflicts 
as  they  may  have  relative  to  religious  be- 
Uefs. 

c.  Achieving  these  purposes  may,  and  at 
times  should,  entail  utilization  of  resources 
beyond  those  normally  available  within  the 
Institution,  Including  clergymen  or  other 
representatives  of  churches  In  the  com- 
munity. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  members  of 
some  religious  faiths  have  special  needs 
which  cannot  be  met  by  the  services  of  the 
Institutional  chaplain.  For  example,  there 
are  some  Protestant  denominations  In  which 
there  are  special  requirements  surrounding 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  Jew- 
ish Inmates,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and  others  also  have 
special  religious  needs. 

The  chaplains  are  responsible  for  coordi- 
nation of  all  religious  services.  When  in- 
mate request  shows  the  need  for  such  de- 
nominational activity,  the  chaplain  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Warden,  provide 
contract  coverage  from  the  local  community, 
or  as  suggested  by  the  appropriate  adminis- 
trative office  of  the  denomination  Involved. 
Such  Bi>eclal  denominational  activities  shall 
be  scheduled  at  a  time  when  the  Institution 
can  provide  adequate  staff  supervision.  Serv- 
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Ices  conducted  by  a  regularly  appointed 
chaplain,  contract  chaplain,  or  approved 
civilian  religious  leader  shall  be  open  to  the 
general  papulation,  with  consent  of  the  re- 
ligious leader  Involved.  Where  religious 
groups  with  special  needs  are  without  the 
services  of  a  visiting  clergyman,  they  may,  on 
recommendation  of  the  chaplain  and  with 
approval  of  the  Warden,  be  permitted  to 
meet  for  religious  activities  under  super- 
vision of  a  staff  member.  Inmate  conducted 
religious  activities  are  not  open  to  the  gen- 
eral population,  but  shall  be  limited  to  bona 
fide  members  of  the  group  holding  the 
service.  Under  no  circumstances  will  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  group  be  permitted  to 
proselytize  members  within  the  Institution 
population. 

•  •  •  •  • 

e.  The  policy  of  augmenting  usual  religious 
services  does  not  contemplate  the  admission 
of  clergymen  to  conduct  worship  services 
except  on  invitation  of  the  chaplains  pur- 
suant to  the  policies  set  forth  above. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thaiik 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  very  courteous,  thorough,  and 
enlightening  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  know  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Penitentiaries  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  I  feel 
.sure  and  I  hope  they  will  give  this  matter 
a  fairly  thorough  investigation,  and  not 
because  Mr.  Hoffa  or  other  Individuals 
are  involved.  However  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  am  sure — and  this  in  no 
way  reflects  upon  my  confidence  in  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  as  there  is  no 
Senator  in  whose  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness we  could  have  greater  confidence — a 
renewed  inquiry  to  Mr.  Alexander  is  not 
going  to  resolve  the  question. 

I  have  a  distinct  feeling,  having  known 
Mr  Bennett  in  the  years  of  his  very 
constructive  service  as  the  Director  of 
Prisons,  that  had  he  been  the  Director  of 
Prisons  and  I  had  written  him  a  letter 
merely  requesting  that  a  Catholic  priest 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  prisoner,  I  doubt 
ver>'  much  if  I  would  have  received  the 
.same  kind  of  reply. 

It  was  indicated  in  Mr.  Alexander's 
response  to  me  that  he  was  only — and  I 
repeat  the  word  "only" — entitled  to 
ministrations  of  the  regular  chaplains  In 
the  prison.  Now,  in  his  subsequent  com- 
munication to  my  good  friend  from 
Nebraska  he  seems  to  draw  a  regional 
line  and  to  be  saying  that  they  do  permit 
outside  clergymen  to  come  in,  but  only 
from  adjoining,  contiguous,  or  fairly 
nearby  communities.  I  cannot  quite  see 
the  point  in  that.  There  Is  no  suggestion 
that  a  priest  from  a  distant  community 
or  the  home  community  of  the  prisoner 
be  transported  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  fear  that  I  must  have 
created  the  wrong  impression  or  given 
the  wrong  statement  in  respect  to  this 
policy  memorandum  and  also  with  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  members  of  the 
clergy  from  the  area  around  the  insti- 
tution where  the  prison  is  located.  It  is 
not  that  way.  Wherever  there  is  a  need 
for  them,  they  come  from  that  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  in  every  ca.se  that  they 
can  come  in.  There  are  regulations  and 
the  text  of  some  of  the  regulations  I  have 


Inserted  In  the  Record  show  that  to  be 
the  case. 

Obviously,  if  there  is  a  full-time  Cath- 
olic priest  in  the  institution,  as  there  is 
in  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  there  is  no  call  for  any 
additional  personal  services  at  the  hands 
of  another  priest,  certainly  not  unless 
there  are  so  many  in  the  prison  he  would 
not  have  time  to  minister  to  all  of  them. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  borne  out  in  the 
policy  memorandum,  and  I  understand 
it  is  the  policy  of  long  standing,  even 
under  James  Bennett,  the  longtime  ad- 
ministrator of  the  prison  system. 

If  I  did  mislead  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  am  sorry,  but  I  think  that  a 
perusal  of  this  policy  memorandum 
will  clear  the  matter  up  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
holding  up  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
and  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  mat- 
ter. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  comment.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
show  me,  just  a  moment  ago,  the  pro- 
vision In  a  memorandum  of  policy,  as  I 
understood  it — not  a  regulation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  entitled,  "Policy 
Memorandum." 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
is  a  policy  memorandum  which,  to  me,  is 
somewhat  different  than  rules  and  reg- 
ulations adopted  for  the  administration 
of  Federal  prisons.  It  Is  a  statement  of 
policy.  Apparently,  as  I  read  It.  It  Indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  distinction  drawn 
between  permitting  a  clergyman  to  come 
in  from  the  inunedlate  vicinity  as  op- 
posed to  one  coming  in  from  a  distance. 
Perhaps  in  many  cases  they  make  use  of 
persons  residing  In  the  community. 
Again,  I  repeat,  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr. 
Hoffa  as  an  individual,  but  in  this  matter 
of  permitting  a  priest,  who  ministered  to 
his  family,  having  the  opportimity  to  see 
him,  that  situation  certainly  Is  not  sim- 
ilar to  the  dentist  who  works  on  his 
teeth.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
kind  of  haircut  one  gets  in  prison.  It  is 
not  in  any  manner  similar  to  the  style 
or  quality  clothes  they  wear. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  Impres- 
sion— and  not  In  connection  with  Fed- 
eral institutions,  of  which  I  know  lit- 
tle— that  in  many  State  Institutions  it  Is 
the  policy  to  encourage,  and  unless  it 
became  a  nuisance  and  the  visits  were 
so  frequent  as  to  interfere  with  the  prison 
regime  and  discipline,  to  welcome  the 
work  that  would  be  done  by  a  clergyman 
of  a  person's  choice  in  rehabilitating  and 
assisting  that  prisoner.  I  still  think  that 
Is  the  right  policy.  I  am  not  convinced  it 
has  not  been,  to  some  extent  at  least  and 
within  reasonable  restrictions,  the  policy 
in  Federal  prisons, 

I  again  express  the  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee will  look  Into  this  matter 
rather  carefully  In  order  that  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  clearly  established. 

I  apologize  to  my  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee who  have  this  conference  report 
for  taking  the  time,  and  again  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  who  has  been 
most  cooperative. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BILL,  1968 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.    HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    by 
agreement  between  the  acting  leaders  of 


the  majority  and  minority,  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senat-e  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  9960  >  making  appropriations 
for  sundrj'  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAJTO.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  is  signed  by  all  conferees 
of  both  Houses.  I  regret  to  report  that 
the  conferees  are  not  in  agreement  on 
all  items  in  conference.  I  ask  first  that 
the  conference  report  be  approved,  and 
and  I  want  to  say  that  the  savings  m^de 
by  the  conference  report  up  to  this  time, 
without  considering  matters  which  will 
be  left  to  be  determined  in  subsequent 
conferences,  is  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $500  mlUion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

I  shall  ask  for  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  first  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  of  course,  Is  right.  I 
think  It  Is  proper  to  call  attention  to 
this  matter  and  also  to  state  at  this  time 
that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  with  mj' 
full  consent,  after  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  to  send  back  to  confer- 
ence the  items  in  disagreement.  That  is 
our  Intention  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  joint  in- 
tention. Mr.  President.  We  have  assured 
one  of  our  distinguished  friends,  very 
much  interested  In  this  matter — he  has 
now  come  into  the  Chamber,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] — that 
It  Is  our  Intention  to  insist  on  the  Senate 
amendments  that  deal  with  model  cities 
and  rent  supplements. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  customary  courtesy  in 
giving  me  notice. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  myself 
as  an  example,  but  will  take  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  hardheaded  way  in  which  they 
worked  on  this  problem.  In  spite  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  faced  by  our  cities 
today,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  programs  were  eminently  Justified. 

I  realize  the  problem  of  budget  cut- 
ting going  on  in  the  other  body,  but  with 
all  respect,  they  are  completely  indis- 
criminate and  the  President  is  greatly 
at  fault  in  not  giving  Congress  his  con- 
cept of  the  order  of  priorities.  I  shall 
be  arguing  that  point  on  tomorrow's 
question   of   the   continuing   resolution, 
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but  I  am  mentioxiing  it  now  because  I 
appreciate  the  feeling  of  the  conferees  in 
view  of  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  Is  certainly  not 
likely  to  go  wild  on  the  so-called  liberal 
side,  but  this  was  a  hardheaded  con- 
sideration and  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  justified. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
conferees,  who  stood  by  that  finding  of 
the  committee  in  the  Senate  today,  as 
to  what  humanly  can  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say,  without  any  variance  at  all,  that 
all  the  conferees  on  the  Senate  side  stood 
by  the  Senate  action  on  the  two  highly 
controversial  items,  model  cities  and  rent 
supplements. 

There  has  been  no  weakness  or  yield- 
ing on  the  part  of  Senate  conferees.  The 
Items  were  reported  In  disagreement. 
The  House  stood  by  its  position.  We  shall, 
of  course,  after  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  insist  upon  those  amend- 
ments on  these  two  matters  and  we  shall 
ask  for  a  further  conference  In  the  other 
body  and  for  the  appointment  of  Senate 
conferees  on  these  two  items. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  verj- 
much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$1,000,000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  technical  amendment.  There  is  a  split 
between  the  two  amounts.  It  is  now  our 
duty,  under  what  was  agreed  in  confer- 
ence, to  agree  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  3.  we  are  not  going  into  detail  but  I 
think  it  will  be  necessary  and  I  move  now 
that  the  Senate  do  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  Just  adopted  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  3. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  hope  that  the  Record 
will  contain  an  explanation.  I  think  that 
Senators  should  be  able  to  read  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
we  come  to  the  three  amendments  which 
are  in  actual  disagreement  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc,  If  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  three  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Inslute  upon  its 
<Uaagreement  to  the  amendment*  of  the  Sen- 
»te  numbered  58,  59,  and  67  to  the  aforesaid 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  state 
again  that  these  are  the  three  amend- 
ments, two  of  which  deal  with  the  model 


cities  program  as  handled  In  the  Senate 
bUl.  and  the  other  with  the  rent  supple- 
ments. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on 
its  amendments  No.  58,  and  59,  which 
deal  with  the  model  cities  program,  and 
No.  67,  which  deals  with  the  rent  sup- 
plement program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate request  a  further  conference  with 
the  House  on  these  three  amendments 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magntt- 
SON.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Rdssell.  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Allott,  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


WELL  DONE 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  our  administration  deserves  a  "well 
done,"  in  connection  with  the  restraint 
and  fairness  with  which  it  handled  the 
peace  demonstration  of  this  past  week- 
end. Just  as  I  salute  the  bravery  of  our 
soldiers  in  Vietnam,  so  I  salute  the 
restraint  of  the  young  soldiers  at  the 
Pentagon  this  past  weekend. 

I  wonder,  too,  what  other  great  nation 
could  permit  such  a  massive  demonstra- 
tion to  occur — and  where,  if  it  occurred, 
so  Uttle  violence  or  mayhem  would  have 
accompanied  it.  Press  reports  indicate 
that  not  a  shot  was  fired,  and  not  a  single 
individual  was  hospitalized  for  more  than 
a  day  or  for  major  Injuries. 

Certainly  such  a  demonstration  could 
not  have  occurred  In  Russia,  or  China,  or 
North  Vietnam.  I  rejoice  that  the  free- 
dom of  our  institutions  and  the  restraint 
of  our  Government  are  such  that  It  could 
take  place  in  our  own  great  country. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  AFTER  THE 
PRAYER  AND  APPROVAL  OF  THE 
JOURNAL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  prayer  and  approval 
of  the  Journal,  the  able  and  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield!,  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  25,  1967,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATION 


Assistant  Secbktabt  or  TaAMSPOBTATioN 
Prank  W.  Lehan,  of  California,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation    (new 

poeltiou) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  24.  1967: 

In  the  DiPtoMATic  and  Foreign  Sebvice 

The  nominations  beginning  John  F.  L. 
Ghlardl.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  clasa  1,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ending  Mlsa  Mary 
Eileen  Welch,  of  California,  to  be  a  consular 
officer  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congbessional  Rbcoro  on 
September  20,   1967;   and 

The  nominations  beginning  J.  Wesley 
Adams,  Jr.,  of  lUlnola,  to  be  a  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ending, 
Daniel  E.  Zellmer,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  20,   1967. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octohcr  21,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Chaim  Z.  Rozwaski,  First  He- 
brew Congregation,  Peeksklll,  N.Y.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  sustalnest 
daily  in  Thy  kindness  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  guldest  the  destiny  of  man  and 
nations. 

Once  more  Thy  servants  of  this  great 
and  noble  House  gather  to  deliberate  the 
way  to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 

Grant  them  the  courage  to  match  their 
actions  with  their  words,  the  wisdom  to 
perceive  the  needs  of  their  people  at 
home,  and  the  ability  to  fulfill  them  with 
honor  and  compassion. 

Give  them  understanding  to  grasp  the 
meaning  emanent  In  the  historical  foun- 
dations and  role  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Shower  upon  them  the  wisdom 
to  reach  decisions  that  will  preserve  this 
Nation  as  a  fortress  of  humanity,  free- 
dom, and  dignity  and  make  it  an  example 
unto  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  En- 
lighten their  minds  to  discern  what  are 
the  fleeting  and  the  firm  interests  and 
values  of  our  society  so  that  this  decade 
of  Ideological  and  moral  convulsions 
should  come  to  an  end.  Grant  them  the 
resolve  to  stand  by  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  in  this  time  of  trial  and  preserve 
it  as  a  tower  of  national  resolution  and 
unity  in  the  face  of  spreading  discord 
and  discontent. 

In  this  age  of  international  crisis  of 
conscience,  the  eyes  of  the  world  look 
toward  this  House  for  leadership,  and 
the  hope  of  mankind  rests  upon  the  daily 
actions  taken  here.  May  it  be  Thy  wUl 
that  these  hopes  will  be  sustained  and 
the  deliberations  and  undertakings  of 
this  House  will  be  guided  and  blessed  by 
Thy  divine  grace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  24,  1967: 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


October  2k,  1967 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2171.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord 
with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE  IN  RE  WILKINSON 
VERSUS  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

OmCE   OP   TUB    Clekk, 

House  of  Representativ-zs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  19,  1967. 
Re  civil  action  file  No.  2643-1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Sir:  By  this  letter  I  am  transmitting 
to  you  a  summons  In  a  civil  action  directed 
against  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  was  served 
with  this  petition  on  the  17th  of  October 
by  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal.  In 
addition  to  notUvlng  you  of  this  action  In 
accordance  with  2  U.S.  Code  118  a  copy  of 
this  summons  Is  being  forwarded  to  the 
U.S.  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  I  am  requesting  the  U.S. 
District  Attorney  to  enter  an  appearance, 
file  an  answer  and  defend  this  civil  action. 
Addltlonallv  I  am  notifying  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  that  this  suit 
has  been  filed  against  me  In  my  official  ca- 
pacity as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Copies  of  these  letters  and  notification  are 
attached  hereto. 

This  summons  Is  attached  and  the  matter 
Is  presented  for  such  action  as  the  House  In 
Its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
summons  and  pleadings  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  documents  are  as  follows: 
[U.S.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia] 
(Summons  In  a  civil  action— Civil  action  file 

No.  2643-1967) 
Odessa  Wilkinson,  Guardlan  of  Veeda  Kate 
Wilkinson,  Plaintift,  v.  United  States  op 
America,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   or    THE    Congress    of    the 
United  States.  Defendant 
To  the  above  named  defendant,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Cobb,  Howard,  Hayes  & 
Windsor,  George  H.  Windsor,  plaintiff's  at- 
torney, whose  address  Is  613  F  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC  ,  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you, 
within  60  days  after  service  of  this  summons 
upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service. 
If  you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgement  by  default 
will  be  taken  against  you  for  the  relief 
described  In  the  complaint. 

Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Mart  B.  Deavers, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  October  13.  1967. 
Note: — This  summons  Is  Issued  pursuant 


to    Rule    4    of    the    Federal    Rules    of    Cull 
Procedure. 

I  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia] 

Odessa  Wilkinson.  Guardian  of  Veeda  Kaye 
Wilkinson,  819  Madison  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  Plaintiff,  v.  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  unrited  states,  washington,  dc, 
Defendants — Ci\il  Action  No.  2643-1967 

complaint    for    statutory    death    benefits 

1.  This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  to  grant  the 
relief  sought  under  United  States  Code,  Title 
28.  Sections  1346(a)(2),  2201   and  2203. 

2.  The  plaintiff  Is  an  adult  citizen  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. She  Is  suing  in  her  representative  ca- 
pacity as  the  duly  appointed,  qualified  and 
acting  guardian  of  her  minor  daughter,  Veeda 
Kaye  Wilkinson,  In  Guardianship  No.  13,783 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  She  is  not  suing  in  her 
Individual  capacity  as  she  was  divorced  from 
Roy  P.  Wilkinson,  deceased,  in  Civil  Action 
No.  3151-55  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  is  named 
as  a  defendant  because  the  plaintiff  seeks  an 
adjudication  that  she  has  a  right  to  the 
payment  of  funds  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
being  sued  In  his  official  capacity  under  Rule 
25(d)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

5.  Veeda  Kaye  Wilkinson,  minor,  Is  the 
daughter  of  Roy  P.  Wilkinson,  who  died 
March  18.  1965  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  She  resides  with  her  mother,  the 
plaintiff,  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Prior  to 
the  death  of  her  father.  Roy  P.  Wilkinson, 
she  was  being  supported  by  him  pursuant  to 
Order  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Civil  Action 
No.  3151-55.  The  Bald  Veeda  Kaye  Wilkinson 
is  the  sole  heir  at  law  and  next  of  kin  of  the 
said  Roy  P.  Wilkinson  under  applicable  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  The  aforesaid  decedent.  Roy  P.  Wilkin- 
son, for  many  years  prior  to  his  death  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  employed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  upon  his  death  his 
heirs  at  law  and  next  of  kin  became  entitled 
to  the  payment  of  a  monetary  benefit  under 
United  States  Code,  Title  2,  Section  125,  1965 
Supplement. 

7.  Veeda  Kaye  Wilkinson,  aforesaid,  ujxin 
the  death  of  her  father.  Roy  P.  Wilkinson, 
was  his  sole  heir  at  law  and  next  of  kin  be- 
came entitled  to  the  statutory  benefit  above 
referred  to  In  paragraph  6. 

8.  Plaintiff,  as  guardian  and  on  behalf  of 
Veeda  Kaye  Wilkinson,  has  made  several 
demands  upon  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  payment  of  said  benefit,  which  de- 
mands have  been  refused. 

9  The  refusal  of  the  Clerk,  as  aforesaid, 
to  make  payment  to  the  plaintiff,  as  guard- 
ian of  Veeda  Kay  Wilkinson,  of  the  aforesaid 
statutory  benefit  Is  wrongful,  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  without  proper  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  minor  child,  Veeda  Kaye  Wil- 
kinson, and  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  de- 
fendant Clerk  to  act  rationally  and  respon- 
sibly in  paying  such  statutory  benefits. 

Wherefore,  the  promises  considered,  the 
plaintiff  prays  that  this  Court  enter  Judg- 
ment declaring  that  Veeda  Kaye  Wilkinson 
is  entitled  to  the  payment  of  the  statutory 
benefit  above  referred  tjo  in  paragraph  6  as 
the  sole  heir  at  law  and  next  of  kin  of  Roy  P 
Wilkinson,  deceased,  and  for  such  other  and 
further  relief  as  to  the  Court  may  appear  ap- 
propriate 

Cobb.  Howard,  Hayes  &  Windsor,  Attorneys 
at  Law.  613  P  Street  NW.,  WaBhin^ton,  D.C. 
By :   George  H.  WiKDSoa. 


Office  or  the  Clerk, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  19, 1967. 
Re  civil  action  file  No.  2643-1967. 
Hon.  David  G.  Bress, 

U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum^yia. 
U.S.  Courthouse,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bress:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  a  summons  in  a  civil  action  that  was 
served  on  me  In  my  official  capacity  as  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  This  service  was 
accomplished  on  October  17  by  a  Deputy 
U.S.  Marshal. 

In  accordance  with  2  U.S.  Code  118  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  enter  an  ap- 
pearance, file  an  answer  or  take  such  other 
action  as  you  may  deem  necessary  In  defense 
of  this  suit  against  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  office  will  assist  you  In  any  way 
possible  In  preparation  of  your  answer  and 
defense.  If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
this  matter  or  If  you  need  additional  Infor- 
mation please  contact  my  legal  advisor.  Mr. 
Bill  HoUowell. 

Respectftilly  submitted. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Office  or  the  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  19, 1967. 
Re  civil  action  file  No.  2643-1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clark;  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  a  summons  In  a  civil  action  filed  against 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  was  served  with 
this  summons  on  October  17  by  a  Deputy 
U.S.  Marshal. 

In  accordance  with  2  U.S.  Code  118  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  this  action  to  the  U.S.  District 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
questing that  he  enter  an  appearance  and 
defend  this  action.  Realizing  that  the  de- 
fense of  this  action  will  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  the 
summons  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
I  am  forwarding  to  the  U.S.  District  Attorney. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk.  U.S  House  of  Representatives. 


RABBI  CHAIM  ROZWASKI 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
our  privilege  to  have  the  invocation  de- 
livered this  morning  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  a  good  friend.  Rabbi  Chaim 
Rozwaski,  spiritual  leader  of  the  First 
Hebrew  Congregation  of  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Rozwaski,  a  graduate  of  Roose- 
velt and  Purdue  Uriiversities  and  the  He- 
brew Theological  College,  is  a  leader  in 
his  community  and  In  West<;hester  Coun- 
ty. Among  his  many  community  activities 
he  is  presently  serving  as  the  president 
of  the  Peeksklll  Area  Pastors'  Associa- 
tion and  as  chairman  of  the  Northern 
Westchester  Board  of  Rabbis. 

I  am  very  happy  that  Rabbi  Rorwaski 
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was  able  to  join  us  today  and  thank  our 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Latch,  for  affording  him 
this  opportunity. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  better 
acquainted  with  Rabbi  Ro^waski,  I  insert 
herewith,  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record,  a 
copy  of  his  curriculum  vitae : 

A  Brief  Curriculum  Vitaz  of  Rabbi 
Chaim  Rozwaski 

occupation 
Rabbi.  First  Hebrew  Congre^tlon  of  Peeks- 
kill,   1821  East  Main  Street,  Peeksklll,   N.Y. 

EDUCATION 

A  Hebrew;  Ordination.  Hebrew  Theologi- 
cal College;  BH.L  .  Hebrew  Theological  Col- 
lege: Certificate,  Hebrew  University.  Jeru- 
salem Malmonldes  College;  Graduate  work, 
Jewish  philosophy  at  Hebrew  Theological  Col- 
lege. 

B.  Secular:  B.A.,  Roosevelt  University; 
M.  Sc.  Purdue  University;  45  postgraduate 
hours  in  philosophy  and  sociology. 

C.  Publications:  Contributed  articles  to 
various  Jewish  national  magazines  and  year- 
books. 

D.  Public  appearances:  Lectured  at  Hlllel 
Foundation  and  Adult  Education  Forums; 
appeared  on  the  radio  in  own  regular  weekly 
program  as  well  as  panelist  and  guest  speaker. 

E  Public  positions: 

1.  President,  PeeksklU  Area  Pastors'  Asso- 
ciation. 

2.  Chairman,  Northern  Westchester  Board 
of  Rabbis. 

3.  Vice  president,  Eastern  Regional  Rab- 
binical Alumni  Association,  Hebrew  Theolog- 
ical College. 

4.  Secretary,  Eastern  Seaboard  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Jewish  University  of  America. 

5    Chaplain,  Cortlandt  CU-ll  Defense. 

6.  Cochalrman,  Publication  Committee  of 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

7.  Member,  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis. 

8  Held  various  other  public  positions  In 
the  past. 

P.  Marital  status:  Married  and  the  father 
of  four  sons. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10345— APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  DEPARTMENTS 
OP  STATE,  JUSTICE.  COMMERCE, 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
10345,  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  11641— PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  11641.  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  and  the  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEWEST  DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newest 
demonstration,  held  in  Washington  in 
protest  of  the  war,  was  a  comparatively 
mild  affair.  Undoubtedly  this  was  due  In 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  adequate 
preparations  were  made  to  preserve  law 
and  order  and  the  marchers  were  well 
alerted  to  this  fact.  Vei-y  probably  the 
same  results  could  have  been  obtained 
in  other  cities  where  rioters  created  a 
living  hell  for  decent,  law-abiding 
Americans,  if  Federal.  State,  and  city 
ofQcials  had  made  it  plain  in  advance 
that  they  intended  to  uphold  the  law 
of  the  land. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the 
Washington  demonstration  would  draw 
200.000  protesters.  Only  55,000  partici- 
pated. Six  hundred  of  these  were  ar- 
rested for  getting  out  of  line  and  this 
show  of  force  caused  the  whole  affair  to 
disintegrate  rapidly. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  demon- 
stration showed  that  too  many  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  let  themselves  be 
used  by  professional  agitators.  America 
has  been  forced  to  witness  another  ex- 
ample of  the  way  that  freedom  can  be 
abused.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fiasco 
Is  not  accepted  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  a  true 
expression  of  American  sentiment,  for 
these  antics  of  the  lunatic  fringe  should 
not  be  the  means  by  which  the  war  is 
prolonged.  Toleration  at  home  of  these 
demonstrations  can  cost  the  lives  of 
additional  American  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam  and  the  life  of  one  American 
fighting  man  should  be  worth  more  than 
all  the  spectacles  of  all  the  protesters 
In  the  Nation. 


AN    INEQUITY    IN    THE    MILITARY 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  LAW 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
a  restriction  in  the  military  selective 
service  law  which  is  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  na- 
tional effort  to  halt  high  school  dropouts. 
In  fact,  this  provision  of  the  law,  which 
probably  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  tictually  creates  dropouts,  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  dis- 
criminatory. 


Under  existing  law.  a  young  man  at- 
tending high  school  who  reaches  his  20th 
birthday  may  be  pulled  right  out  of 
school  by  the  draft  board,  even  though 
his  academic  work  Is  satisfactory  and 
regardless  of  the  reason  for  his  being  be- 
hind the  rest  of  his  class  in  age. 

I  might  point  out  one  instance  of  a 
young  man  who  came  here,  the  son  of 
immigrant  parents  from  Italy,  who  did 
not  start  school  until  he  was  9  years  of 
age  because  of  the  language  barrier.  He 
is  a  good  student.  He  has  received  an 
induction  notice  for  November  3,  not- 
witlistanding  the  fact  that  his  academic 
record  is  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases  where  young  men  have  dropped 
out  of  school  and  been  recruited  by  the 
poverty  program  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
subsequently  put  into  apprenticeship 
programs  wherein  they  are  deferable. 

So  we  have  a  law  which  actually  caters 
to  the  voluntary  dropout,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  frequently  produces  an  invol- 
untarj'  dropout  on  the  other.  It  is  in- 
congruous, it  is  inequitable,  and  it  de- 
mands correction. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  yes- 
terday while  in  my  district  on  official 
business,  and  I  missed  responding  to  roll- 
call  No.  333.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  October  23,  1967,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  in  Florida. 

Had  I  been  present  on  rollcall  No.  333. 
final  passage  of  H.R.  11627  which  au- 
thorized the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  its  State  roads  commission  or 
the  successors  of  said  commission,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  certain 
additional  bridges  and  tunnels  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  I  would  have  voted 
In  the  affirmative. 


PROPOSED    INTIMIDATION    AN    IN- 
SULT TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  read  in  this  morning's  paper  that 
a  proposal  has  been  put  forward  by 
Martin  Luther  King  that  If  the  Congress 
does  not  pass  on  certain  legislation  as 
proposed  by  certain  groups,  demonstra- 
tions will  be  used  to  interrupt  the  work 
of  Congress  in  order  to  pressure  the 
Congress. 


I  think  this  city  and  this  Nation  have 
seen  enough  of  these  demonstrations.  I 
consider  it  an  insult  to  the  Congress  that 
any  man  would  think  the  Congress  can 
be  intimidated  by  such  threats. 

The  legislation  which  comes  before  the 
Congress  will  be,  and  should  be,  consid- 
ered on  its  merits, 

The  fact  that  civil  disobedience  is  in- 
volved in  this  intimidation  only  makes 
such  a  statement  more  repugnant  to  me 
personally,  and  I  think  my  colleagues 
feel  the  same  way. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorima  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  834] 

Ashley  Gibbons  Philbln 

Asplnall  Orlfflths  Poage 

Bell  Hanna  Rarlck 

Bogga  Hubert  Reld.  N.Y. 

Broomfleld  Herlong  Resnlck 

Brown,  Calif.  HoUneld  Roybal 

Button  Jones.  Mo.  St  Onge 

Corman  Kleppe  Smith,  N.Y. 

Dent  Kyi  Utt 

Digga  Long,  La.  Williams,  Miss. 

Flood  McCulloch  Willis 

Ford,  Macdonald,  Wright 

William  D.  Mass. 

Fountain  Mathlas.  Md. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
I  H.R.  9960)  mEiking  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  803) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9960)  "making  appropriations  for  sundry  in- 
dependent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  6,  9,  12.  16,  26,  27,  30,  31, 
37,  38,  42,  45.  47,  48,   50,   53.   54,  55,  66,   57, 

64.  66,  70,  and  76. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered   11,    13.   24,   28,   32,   33,   41,   43,   46,   62. 

65.  71,  72,  73,  74,  76,  and  77,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  2 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,550,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$20,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senaie  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,933,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimnbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$36,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "including  funding  of  Inter- 
agency Boards  of  Examiners,";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  projKJsed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert: 

"COMMISSION    ON    POtXnCAL    ACTrVTTT    OF 

government  personnel 
"Salaries  and  erpenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $25,000," 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  came. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$260,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment  Insert   "$63,757,900";    and   the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "Federal  office  building  (sub- 
structure), Seattle.  Washington.  $4,500,000; 
and";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$68,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$23,460,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "purchase  of  two  air- 
craft,";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  Hcuse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "three";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  a«  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$13,975,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  ajnend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$45,850,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  profxjsed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$665,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  49.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$30,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$25,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$45,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
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In  Ueu  oJ  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»3,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "JIO.OOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  profxwed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$!. 100.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  69,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,000  000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3,  17,  18. 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  58,  59,  and  67. 
Joe  L.  EviNS. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
George  E.  Shipley. 
Robert  N.  Giaimo. 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
David  Pryor. 
George  Mahon. 
Charles  R.  Jonas 
(except  amendments 
Nos.  43.  44.  and  71 
through  76), 
William  E    Minshall 
(except  amendments 
Nos.  43.  44.  and  71 
through  76), 
Loins  C.  Wyman 
(except  amendments 
Nos  43.  44.  and  71 
through  76), 
BtTRT  L.  Talcott 
(except  amendments 
Nos   43.  44,  and  71 
through  76), 
Prank  T.  Bow 
(except  amendments 
Nos.  43.  44.  and  71 
through  76), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Allen  J.  Ellendeb. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Spessard  L  Holland, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  t»  each 
of  such  amendments;  namely: 

TITLE    I 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $4,700,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $4,740,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $1,550,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $1,460,000 


as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,650,000  as 

proposed  by  the  Senate. 

President's  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$1,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead 
of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Disaster  Relief 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $20,000.- 
000  for  disaster  relief  Instead  of  $15,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $25,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  full  extent  of 
damage  In  recent  hurricanes  Is  not  known. 

Independent  offices 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $8,983,000 

for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $8,900,000 

as    profKJsed    by    the   Hoiise    and    $9,066,000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Amendment  No.  6:   Authorizes  $1,000  for 
official  reception  and  representation  exnenses 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $2,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  7  and  8:  Apprcprlate 
$36,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  includ- 
ing funding  of  interagency  boards  of  exam- 
iners. Instead  of  $23,000,000  as  proposed  V'y 
the  House  and  $38,033,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  specifically  earmarking  $14,614,000 
for  Interagency  boards  of  examiners. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Restores  limitation  of 
$700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  on  the 
amount  that  may  be  used  for  Investigation 
of  United  States  citizens  for  employment  by 
International  organizations. 

Commission  on  Political  Activity  of 
Government  Personnel 
Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $25,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Commission  is  expected  to 
complete  Its  activities  with  this  additional 
amount. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $19,100,- 
(K)0  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $19,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Amendment    No.    12:    Appropriates    $14,- 
220,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $14,445,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Amendment    No.    13:    Appropriates    $15.- 
150.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $15,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

General  Services  Administration 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $260.- 
500,000  for  operating  expenses.  Public  Build- 
ings Service  instead  of  $260,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $261,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $63.- 
757.900  for  construction  of  public  buildings 
projects  Instead  of  $54,511,900  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $70,641,900  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No,  16:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  authorize  $6,784,000  for  a  Federal 
office  building.  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Amendments  Nos.  17  through  23:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to 
concur  in  amendments  of  the  Senate  increas- 
ing amounts  authorized  for  certain  previously 
funded  and  approved  projects. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Deletes  "and"  as  pro- 
prosed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Authorizes  $4,500,000 
for    Federal    office     building    substructure. 


Seattle,  Washington,  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate,  and  adds  the  word  "and". 

Amendment  No.  26:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  $1,1(X),000  for  a  United 
States  Tax  Court  Building  (substructure) . 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $20.- 
285.000  for  sites  and  expenses  for  pubUc 
buildings  projects  as  projxjsed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $21,074,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $1,000,000 
for  exjrenses,  United  States  Court  facilities  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,175,000 
af  profXJsed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $68,- 
500.000  for  operating  expenses.  Federal  Sup- 
ply Service  instead  of  $67,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $69,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $350,000 
for  National  Historical  Publications  Grants 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  31:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the 
working  capital  fund. 

Amendments  Nos.  32  and  33:  Strike  out 
language  prof>osed  by  the  House  and  Insert 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  relating 
to  approvals  required  for  lease  construction 
projects,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Amendment    No.    34:    Appropriates    $23,- 
160,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
ji23 .400.000   as   proposed   by   the   House   and 
$23,530,000   as   proposed   by    the   Senate 

National  Science  Foundation 
Amendments  Nos.  35  and  36:  Authorize 
the  purchase  of  two  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  three  aircraft  instead  of  the  pur- 
chase of  three  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  four  aircraft  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $495- 
000.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $505,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Amendment    No.    38:     Appropriates    $17.- 
350.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  for  salaries 
and  expenses  Instead  of  $17,445,000   as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $13.- 
975.000  for  medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expenses  Instead  of  $13- 
650.000  as  propwsed  by  the  House  and  $14.- 
300,000   as   proposed    by    the    Senate. 

Amendment  No  40:  Appropriates  $45,850.- 
000  for  medical  and  prosthetic  research  in- 
stead of  $45,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $46,458,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos  41  and  42:  Appropriate 
$52,600,000  for  construction  of  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities  as  propo.sed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $52  000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House;  and  delete  the  language  profwsed 
by  the  Senate  earmarking  $600,000  for  a  spe- 
cific project. 

Amendment  No.  43  Authorizes  the  issue 
of  $850  000,000  of  beneficial  interests  or  par- 
ticipations In  loan  assets  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $300,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House 

Amendment  No  44:  Appropriates  $665,000 
for  payment  of  sales  Insufficiencies  instead  of 
$333,882  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $946,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Department  of  Defense 
Civil  Defense 
Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $20,000  - 
000  for  research,  shelter  survey  and  mark- 
ing as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $25,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage relating  to  construction  of  fallout 
shelters  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Emergency  Health  Actlvltlee 
Amendment  No.  47:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage and  appropriates  $9,000,000  to  carry 
out  emergency  health  activities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  deletes  Senate  language 
to  appropriate  $9,426,000  for  emergency 
health  and  welfare  activities. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Amendment  No.  48:  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  $1,000,000  for  Alaska 
housing. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  $30,000.- 
000  for  grants  for  neighborhood  facilities  in- 
stead of  $27,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
^nd  $42,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $31,950.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Renewal  and 
Housing  Assistance  a.s  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $32,773,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Appropriates  $25,000.- 
000  for  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 
fund  instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate, 

Amendment  No.  52-  Appropriates  $45,000,- 
000  for  urban  planning  grants  Instead  of  $40,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $50,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $75,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  for  open  space 
land  programs  instead  of  $100,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos  54  and  55:  Restore  House 
language  limiting  grants  for  open  space  land 
programs  to  50  percent  of  cost,  and  delete 
Senate  language  excepting  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  from  such  limitation. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Appropriates  $6,100,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment, as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $6,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $175,000.- 
OOO  for  urban  ma6.<!  transportation  grants  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $205,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  58  and  59:  Reported  In 
disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates  $2,200,000 
for  urban  Information  and  technical  assist- 
ance Instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Appropriates  $3,000,000 
for  community  development  training  pro- 
grams Instead  of  $2,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $4,500,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $500.- 
000  for  fellowships  for  city  planning  and 
urban  studies. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $10,000.- 
000  for  urban  research  and  technology  instead 
of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendments  Nos  64  and  65:  Appropriate 
$1,850,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  for 
salaries  and  expenses.  Demonstrations  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  instead  of  $2.- 
200.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  trans- 
fer $2,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  66:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  pertaining  to  metropolitan  expediters 
and  the  administration  or  implementation  of 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $1,100,- 
000  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  instead  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,150,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates  $4,000,- 
000    for    general    administration    instead    of 


$3,950,000    as   propoeed   by    the   House    and 
$4,230,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  70:  Appropriates  $5,300,- 
000  for  regional  management  and  servlcee 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $5,430,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendments  Nos.  71  through  75:  Provide 
participation  sales  authorizations  of  not  to 
exceed  $2,386,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $581,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  in  not  to  exceed  the  following 
principal  amounts:  $80,000,000  in  the  public 
facility  loan  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House;  $1,600,000,000  in  the  college  housing 
loan  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $300,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House; 
$250,000,000  in  FNMA  special  assistance  func- 
tions as  propyosed  by  the  Senate;  and  $355,- 
000,000  In  FNMA  management  and  liquida- 
tion functions  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $131,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates  $23,000,- 
000  for  payment  of  participation  sales  insuf- 
ficiencies as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $42,115,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment    No.    77:    Strikes    out    House 
language  relating  to  transfers  to  a  working 
capital  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
George  E.  Shipley, 
Robert  N.  Glaimo, 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
David  Pryor, 
George  Mahon. 
Charles   R.   Jonas    (except 
amendments  Nos.  43.  44. 
and  71  through  76) , 
William    E.    Minshaix     (ex- 
cept  amendments    Nos.   43, 
44,  and  71  through  76), 
Lotus    C.    Wyman     (except 
amendments  Nos.  43,  44, 
and  71  through  76), 
Bt'RT      L.      Talcott      (except 
amendments    Nos.    43,    44, 
and  71  through  76). 
Prank       T.       Bow       (except 
amendments   Nos.  43,  44. 
and  71   through  76). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  present  this  report  on 
the  Independent  OfBces  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1968.  This  is  a  good 
bill,  it  Is  an  important  bill,  and  it  has 
been  carefully  considered  in  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate.  This  bill  contains 
appropriations  of  $10,064,173,000.  We 
have  made  reductions  that  total  more 
than  $756  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates. This  is  a  cut  and  reduction  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  The  conference  bill  is  $450,- 
357.000  below  the  amount  approved  In 
the  other  body. 

We  have  been  able  to  prevail  in  con- 
ference for  almost  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  cuts.  There  were  77  items  in  disagree- 
ment. We  have  reached  agreement  on  all 
except  two  programs — the  model  cities 
and  the  rent  supplement  programs.  I 
hope  we  will  adopt  the  conference  report, 
and  then  we  can  have  separate  votes  on 
these  two  programs  which  w  are  bring- 
ing back  to  the  House  in  disagreement. 

The  House  conferees  prevailed  on 
about  75  percent  of  the  dollar  amounts 
of  difference  between  the  two  bodies.  We 
believe  we  have  done  a  good  job,  and  we 


believe  we  are  bringing  a  good  conference 
report  back. 

The  Senate  receded  on  $150,357,000  in 
increases,  and  the  House  on  only  $51  mil- 
lion. We  hope  the  House  will  sustain 
the  conference  report.  That  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  tiie  two  re- 
maining amendments  in  disagreement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  we  have  reached 
settlements  favorable  for  the  House  to 
the  extent  of  about  75  percent.  If  the 
House  sustains  the  position  on  the  two 
items  on  which  we  are  in  disagreement, 
the  favorable  ratio  for  the  House  position 
will  be  90  percent.  We  believe  this  is  a 
signal  vlctorj'  on  a  major  appropriation 
bill. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  were  77 
items  of  disagreement  in  conference. 
The  Senate  receded  on  25  lt,ems.  The 
House  receded  on  only  17.  and  the  Senate 
agreed  to  reductions  on  24  other  items 
Thus  the  Senate  either  receded  or  apreed 
to  reductions  on  a  total  of  49  of  the  77 
items  in  conference. 

We  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  won  in 
the  conference  in  a  very  substantial  way 
As  Members  will  recall,  the  House  con- 
sidered the  model  cities  program  on  May 
17th.  The  House  approved  the  model 
cities  concept  at  that  time  in  a  very  mod- 
est amount — $237,000,000. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  S537.000.000 
for  model  cities,  including  the  full  budg- 
eted amount  of  S  12.000.000  for  planning 
grants.  S400.000.000  for  model  cities,  and 
it  also  includes  S125. 000.000  instead  of 
$250,000,000  as  requested  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  model  cities  The  House 
felt  they  could  not  use  all  the  budget 
estimate  In  the  first  year. 

Concerning  the  rent  supplement  ap- 
propriation, which  we  will  be  discussing 
later,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  originally  recommended  $10 
million  of  the  $40  million  budgeted  for 
the  program  for  1968.  Our  subcommittee 
recommended  $10  million,  and  the  full 
committee  approved  the  $10  million. 
When  the  matter  reached  the  floor,  after 
full  debate,  the  House  rejected  the  $10 
million  on  a  record  vote  by  a  margin  of 
61  votes. 

The  Senate  has  restored  the  full 
amount  of  $40  million.  They  strongly 
favor  this  program. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  feel  the  rent  supple- 
ment approach  is  a  better  approach  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  than  pub- 
lic housing.  We  have  been  in  public  hous- 
ing for  over  25  years.  We  are  appropriat- 
ing about  $275  million  a  year  for  annual 
contributions  for  public  housing.  The 
rent  supplement  approach  is  a  free  en- 
terprise approach. 

We  will  discuss  this  matter  further 
when  we  consider  the  items  in  disagree- 
ment later.  There  have  been  problems  in 
Detroit  and  New  Haven,  and  many  things 
have  happened  In  the  summer  since  we 
considered  the  bill  in  May  of  this  year. 

Private  insurance  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, have  recently  promised  to  commit 
$1  billion  to  help  improve  slum  condi- 
tions in  the  ghettos  of  this  Nation.  They 
are  counting  on  the  Congress  to  make 
some  commitment  too  in  this  area.  They 
want  us  to  show  our  good  faith  America 
is  watching  and  waiting  for  action  In  this 
area. 
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I  repeat:  we  recommended  $10  million 
in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  House  did  not  approve  It. 
The  Senate  put  in  $40  mUlLon.  We  hope 
something  will  be  worked  out  soon  to  re- 
solve this  important  issue. 

But  these  are  two  items  we  hope  to  dis- 
cuss after  the  conference  report  is 
adopted.  They  are  not  before  the  House 
in  this  conference  report.  We  hope  the 
conference  report  will  be  adopted  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business  concern- 
ing the  other  items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  items  in 
this  important  bUl  and  we  have  made 
substantial  reductions  all  along  the  line. 

Construction  of  pubUc  buildings  is 
$61.5  million  below  last  year. 

Airline  subsidies  have  been  cut  and 
reduced  to  $11  million  below  last  year. 
This  reflects  the  healthy  condition  in  the 
airline  industry  and  we  are  all  pleased 
that  the  airlines  are  making  such  good 
progress. 

We  have  trimmed  civil  defense  $15  mil- 
lion below  1967. 

There  are  many,  many  other  cuts  and 
reductions  in  this  bill. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  all  fairness 
that  there  are  four  Items  in  this  bill 
where  we  are  recommending  amounts 
which  reflect  an  Increase  over  the 
budget — only  four.  These  are  all  Items 
we  feel  the  House  would  want  us  to 
approve.  They  are  to  be  compensated  for 
manj'  times  over  by  the  many  reductions 
which  we  have  made.  We  have  made  a 
reduction  below  the  budget  of  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  appropria- 
tions. 

We  are  recommending  $25,000  for  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel — the  so-called  Hatch 
Act  Commission,  composed  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
This  will  allow  the  Commission  to  com- 
plete their  study  and  report.  This  is  the 
final   amount   that   will   be   pro\ided. 

We  also  approved  $6  million  as  an  ad- 
ditional amount  for  public  buildings 
projects    which    have    previously    been 


funded  and  approved.  Plans  have  been 

drawn  and  sites  have  been  acquired  and 
appropriations  have  previously  been 
made.  The  amount  added  Is  necessary  In 
order  that  bids  on  some  of  the  projects 
can  be  accepted.  It  is  less  costly,  as  the 
GAO  has  pointed  out,  to  build  these 
buildings  than  to  lease  the  equivalent 
space.  If  this  is  delayed  longer,  and  labor 
and  building  costs  continue  to  go  up. 
this  will  increase  the  ultimate  cost  of 
these  necessary  buildings — to  construct 
them  now  represents  economy.  This 
work  should  go  forward  now. 

A  small  increase  is  provided  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  program  and 
$5  million  is  added  for  disaster  relief.  We 
have  had  a  serious  disaster  recently,  a 
hurricane  in  Texas,  and  there  have  been 
other  disasters  at  various  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  we  bring  you 
a  conference  report  which  I  think  is  a 
good  one.  The  House  position  has  been 
sustained  by  more  than  75  percent.  Re- 
ductions have  been  made  amounting  to 
more  than  $450  million  from  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  Senate.  We 
think  this  is  a  good  report  and  we  ask 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  has  his  own 
views  on  the  participation  sales  program. 
This  is  a  budgetary  and  a  Treasury'  mat- 
ter. It  relates  to  a  matter  of  financing 
which  has  been  long  recognized  and 
u.sed.  A  majority  of  the  conferees  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate  favor  these  par- 
ticipation sales.  There  are  some  Members 
of  the  House  who  had  reservations  as  to 
the  participation  sales  program.  How- 
ever, only  two  items  are  in  disagree- 
ment— the  model  cities  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement programs. 

We  urge  you  to  adopt  the  conference 
report,  and  then  we  can  discuss  these 
other  matters. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  always  Interesting  to 


know  how  many  times  the  Senate  and  the 
House  recede  in  a  conference,  but  when 
you  get  to  the  House  floor  and  you  find 
that  a  conference  report,  as  in  this  case, 
is  $51  million  more  than  the  House  orig- 
inally approved,  and  is  some  $400  million, 
as  I  understand  the  figures — and  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — more  than  was  ex- 
pended for  the  same  general  purposes 
last  year,  then  you  become  convinced  that 
there  Is  no  economy  in  this  bill  and  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  response 
to  my  distinguished  friend.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  House  passed  a  new 
bill  of  rights  for  the  Vietnam  veterans. 
When  that  bill  was  passed  It  created  4  5 
million  new  veterans  and  added  them  to 
the  benefit  rolls.  A  large  portion  of  the 
increases  in  the  bill  are  for  veterans  bene- 
fit programs — compensation  and  pen- 
sions, medical  care,  and  readjustment 
benefits.  These  are  the  result  of  legisla- 
tion that  the  House  has  previously 
passed.  New  legislation  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  last  2  years  for 
cities  and  localities.  These  are  now  re- 
quiring appropriations  which  we  are 
funding  only  in  necessary  amounts.  We 
made  reductions  of  over  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  an 
awfully  good  place  to  start  to  establish 
priorities.  The  gentleman  mentioned  the 
veterans.  Why  not  slice  the  bill  In  other 
places  where  there  is  less  priority  and 
present  a  blU  with  some  real  respect  for 
economy? 

Mr.  ErviNS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
friend.  We  have  done  Just  what  he  rec- 
ommends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  extending  my  remarks 
I  Include  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  the  conference  action  on 
the  bill,  reflecting  the  motions  to  the 
House  on  the  items  reported  In  disagree- 
ment: 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  HUD  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968  (H.R   9960) 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION 


Itmi 

Appropriations. 
1967  1 

Budget 
estimates.  1968 
(as  amended) 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
action 

Conference 

allowance  compared 

with- 

Budget 
estimate 

House 

allowance 

Senate 
allowance 

TITLE  1 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Matio-.ai  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
Salaries  and  expenses  

J525.000 

J524.000 

J524, 000 

$524,000 

$524,000 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Salaries  and  expenses     

Salaries  Jnd  expenses,  telecommunications,    .    

Civil  defense  and  defense  mobilzation  functions  of 
Federal  agencies - 

4.700,000 
1,600,000 

4,000.000 

10,300,000 

4. 780, 000 
2. 245. 000 

"(3,688,000) 

7.025,000 

4,700,000 
1.945.000 

3.000,000 

9,645,000 

4, 740, 000 
1,945,000 

3,000,000 

9,685,000 

4,700,000 
1,945.000 

3.  000.  000 

-$80,000 
-300,000 

+  3.000,000 

-$40,000 

Total.  Office  of  Emergeney  Planning 

9.645.000 

+2.620,000 

-40,000 

Office  of  Science  and  Tectinoiofy 

1,200.000 

1,837,000 

1,450.000 

1,650,000 

1,550,000 

-287.000 

+$100,000 

-100,000 

Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

12,025.000 

9.386,000 

11.619,000 

11,859.000 

11.719.000 

+2,333,000 

+100,000 

-140.000 

President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organization 
Salaries  and  expenses 

>  1.500. 000  . 

1.500.000 

1.000.000 

-500,000 

+1,000.000 

-500.000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Item 


Budget 
Appropriations,     estimates,  1968 
1967  '  (as  amended) 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Conlerence  allowance  compared  with- 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


TITLE  I— Continued 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Disaster  relief 

$24, 550, 000 
2,600,000 

$15,000,000 

$15,000,000 

$25,000,000 

$20, 000, 000 

+$5,000,000 

+$5,000,000 

-$5, 000, 000 

Alaska  mortage  indemnity  grants... 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses 

12, 200, 000 
63, 500, 000 
75,700,000 

9,066,000 
54. 000,  OOO 
63.066,000 

8,900.000 
52.  500, 000 
61,400,000 

23,000,000 
(6,100,000) 

i,'366.'6dd 

40,748,000 
71,000,000 

9.066,000 
52,500.000 
61,566.000 

8.983.000 
52,500,000 
61,483.000 

-83,000 
-1,500.000 
-1,583.000 

+83,000 

83  000 

Payments   to   ar   carriers  (liquidation  ot  contract 
autfiorization) 

Total,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

-(-83,000 

-83,000 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 

By  transfer            

22.900,000 
(6,431.000) 

600.000 
1,430,000 

36,644,000 

73, 000, 000 

<  38, 033, 000 
(6. 129, 000) 

i."336,0o6 

38.033,000 
(6, 100, 000) 

i,"36d,'66d 

40,748.000 
71.000.000 

36.000.000 
(6,100.000) 

i."36d.ddd 

40. 748. 000 
71,000,000 

-2.033,000 
(-29.000) 

-'36,'d66 

+40.748.000 

+71.000.000 
-111.748.000 

-2.069,000 

+  13,000,000 

-2,033,000 

Investigation  of  US    citizens  for  employment  by 
international  organizations 

Annuities  under  special  acts 

Government    payment   for   annuitants,   employees 
health  benefits 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund-  - 

Payments  to  trust  funds 

111.748.000 
151,117.000 

Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 

134.574.000 

138.048.000 

151.081.000 

149,048,000 

-H3. 000. 000 

-2  033  000 

Commission  on  the  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel 

Salaries  and  expenses 

175.000    . 

25,000 

25,000 

+25,000 

-1-25.000    . 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

17.852,300 

•19.221.000 

19,000,000 

19,100,000 

19. 100. 000 

-121,000 

-1-100.000    . 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

14.220,000 

•14.830.000 

14,220,000 

14,445,000 

14.220,000 

-610,000 

—225  000 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

14.378,000 

15,225.000 

15,000.000 

15,150.000 

15,150,000 

-75,000 

+  150.000     . 

General  Services  Administration 

Operating  expenses.  Public  Buildings  Service 

Repair  and  improvement  of  puDlic  buildings 

244,091,000 

80.000.000 

125.318,000 

14,132,000 

6. 746. 000 

1,500,000 

6,000,000     . 

65,  000,  000 

500,000    . 

262,152,000 

89, 800,  000 

62,545,700 

15,276,000 

2. 350, 000 

1.640.000 

""70,' 508.  dod 
■"id.'ooo.odd 

17,610.000 
500,000 

6.000.000 
(27, 440, 000) 

i'.mim  ' 

235.000 
(16,699,000) 
100.000    . 

260. 000.  000 

80.  000. 000 

54,511,900 

20, 285, 000 

2, 350, 000 

1.175.000 

'""67."  sod.  odd 
"io.'odd.'odo 

17.580,000 

350,000 

5.880.000 
(27.300.000) 

""Y.'74"7."ddd 

235,000 

(16.650.000) 

261,000.000 

80,000,000 

70.641.900 

21,074,000 

2,350,000 

1,000,000 

"'"69,"  500,  dod 
"■"id,"5dd,"66d 

17,580,000 

500,000 

5.880,000 
(27, 300,  000) 

""""i,"7"4"7","odb 

235.000 
(16,650,000) 
100,000    . 

260.  500,  000 
80,000,000 
53.757.900 
20.285.000 

2,350.000    . 

1,000,000 

""'68,'5dd,'odd 
"10,060,060   ' 

17.580,000 
350,000 

5,880.000 
(27, 300, 000) 

"""ir7'47;d66 

235,000    . 
(16,650,000) 

-1,652,000 
-9.800,000    . 
+1.212,200 
+5,009,000    . 

+500,000 

-500.000 

Construction   public  buildings  projects 

+9.246,000 

-6. 884. 000 
-789  000 

S  les  and  expenses  public  buildings  proiects 

Payments,  public  buildings  purchase  contracts 

Expenses   US  court  taciiilies 

-640,000 
"-'2,' 668.' 660 

-175,000    . 

"+i,'d66,'666 

Additional  court  facilities 

Gperating  expenses,  Federal  Supply  Service 

Salaries  and  expenses,  automatic  data  processingco- 

-1,000,000 

ALtomalic  data  processing  fund.. 

Operating  expenses.  National  Archives  and  Records 

17.121.000 
350,000 

5.900.000 

-30.000    . 
-150.000    . 

-120.000    . 
(-140,000)  . 

'-^76,666  I 

National  historical  publications  grants,- 

-150,000 

Operating   expenses,    Transportation   and   Commu- 
nications Service 

Operating    expenses,    property    management    and 
disposal  service  (indefinite  appropriation  of  re- 
ceipts)       

Operating  expenses   Utilization  and  Disposal  Service 
(indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts) 

Strategic   and   critical   materials  (indefinite  appro- 

p nations  of  receipts) 

Saianes  and  expenses,  Office  of  Administrator 

(9.000.000)    . 

(20.091.000)  . 

1. 747.000 

235.000 

(16,716.000) 

100,000 

45.000.000    . 

613,740,000 

28,479.000 
17.400.000    . 



Allowances  and  office  facilities  tor  former  Presidents. 

Administrative  operations  fund  (limitation) 

Working  capital  fund         

(-49,000)  . 
-100,000    . 

-100.000 

General  supply  fund     







Total,  General  Services  Administration 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses                     

540.  539. 700 
23.784.000 

521.613,900 
23,400.000 

541,607,900 
23,530,000 

532.184.900 
23,460.000 

-8,354,800 
-324,000 

-1-10,571,000 
-i-GO.OOO 

-9.423,000 
-70  000 

Payment  of  loan  guarantees 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  properties 

37.000    . 

National  Science  Foundation 
Salaries  and  expenses 

479,999,000 

526,000,000 

495.000.000 

505,000.000 

495.000.000 

-31,000,000     . 

-10,000,000 

Renegotiaton  Board 

2.537.000 

2,600,000 

2,600.000 

2.600.000 

2. 600. 000    .. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses         . 

17.550,000 

17,445.000 

17,350,000 

17.445,000 

17.350,000 

-95,000    .. 

-95,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Itwn 


Appropriations, 

1967' 


Budget 
estimates,  1968 
(as  amended) 


HouM  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Conterence  allowance  compared  wlth- 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


TITLE  I— Continued 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES — Continued 

Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Selective  Service  System 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Veterans'  Administration 

General  operating  expenses 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  operating 
expenses  

Medical  and  prosthetic  researcti 

Medical  care - 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Readjustment  benefits 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Construction  ot  nospital  and  domiciliary  facilities... 

Grants  for  construction  ct  State  nursing  homes 

Participation  sales  authorization 

Payment  ot  sales  insufficiencies 

Loan  guarantee  revolving  fund  (limitation  on  obliga- 
tions).   - 

Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  Independent  Offices 

OE.-'ARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Civil  Defense 


{800,000 


58,940.000    $57,455,000    157.455.000    $57,455,000    $57,455,000 


182,437.000    184,342,000    183.221.000    183.221.000    183,221,000   -$1,121,000 


14,312.000 

44,  258. 000 

1.292,875.000 

4.  474.  000,  OOO 

369.  400. 000 

3,  500.  OOC 

1,  136,000 

52.125,000 

•i.  000, 000 

(260.000.000; 


-325,000 
-608,000 


-f- $325,  000 
-t-600,000 


14.300,000  13,650,000  14,300.000  13,975,000 

46,458.000  45.250,000  46,458,000  45,850,000 

1,357,293.000  1.357.293,000  1.357,293,000  1,357,293.000 

4.558.000,000  4,558,000.000  4,558,000.000  4,558,000.000 

427.200.000  427,200,000  427.200.000  427.200.000 

5,150.000  5,150.000  5,150,000  5,150,000 

1,325,000  1,325,000  1,325,000  1,325,000 

52.000.000  52.000.000  52.600,000  52,600.000 

4,000.000  4.000,000  4.000.000  4,000.000 

(850.000.000)  (300,000.000)  (850,000,000)  (850,000,000)  (-f-550, 000,000) 

•946,000  333,882  946,000  665,000            -281,000            -331,118 


-J325,  LI'.. 
-608, 000 


+600, 000 


+600,000 


-281.000 


(401,750,000) 
6.438,043,000      6.651.014.000     6.647.422.882      6.650.493,000      6,649,279,000 


Unguage        (386,046,000)      (386.046,000)      (386.046,000)  (•^•386, 046,000) 

-1,735,000 


+  1,856.118         -1,214,000 


7,914,424,300      8.082.296.700      8,010,509.782      8.059.497.900      8,036,354,900 


-45,941.800        +25,845,118        -23.143.000 


Operation  and  maintenance 

Research,  shelter  survey  and  marking. 


Total,  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  Defense. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 

Emergency  health  activities 


66,100,000 
35, 000,  000 

101,100.000 


10,000.000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Rer-BAai  and  Housing  Assistance 


AiasRa  housing   

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities 

Salaries  anj  expenses  .    ..     

Urban  renewal  programs 

Grants,  fiscal  year  1968 

Grants,  fscai  year  1969  

Administrative  expenses 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund 

Low-rent  public  housing  annual  contributions 

Administrative  expenses,  public  housing  programs  . 
Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  fund 


17.000.000 


73,100.000 
37.900.000 

111.000.000 


12,500.000 


1.000.000 
42.000,000 
32,773,000 


66,100,000 
20, 000. 000 

86. 100. 000 


9.000,000 


27, 000. 000 
31,950,000 


66,100,000 
25,  000, 000 

91,100.000 


9. 426, 000 


1. 000. 000 
42. 000. 000 
32,  773. 000 


66.100,000 
20,000,000 

86,100,000 


-7,000,000 
-17,900,000 


9.000.000 


-24,900,000 


-3. 500. 000 


-1,000,000 

30,000,000        -12,000,000 
31,950,000  -823,000 


+3.000.000 


-5.000.000 
-5.000.000 


-426.000 


-1.000.  OOO 

-12,000,000 

-823,000 


750. 000. 000 


15,395,000 

1.396.000 

255, 000, 000 

18,950,000 

80,  000, 000 


750.000.000         750.000,000         750,000.000         750.000.000 


290.000.000 

"  80. 000. 666 


275. 000. 000 

"  20. 666."  666 


275,000.000 
'40.' 660.066 


275. 000. 000 
"25.000.606 


-15.000,000 
-55,606.006 


+5.000.000 


-15.000,000 


Total   renewal  and  housing  assistance 1,137.741.000      1.195.773.000      1.103,950.000      1.140.773.000      1.111,950,000        -83.823.000         +8,000.000        -28.823.000 


Metropolitan  Development 

Urban  planning  grants  ,, 33.000.000 

Metropolitan  development  incentive  grants 

Open  space  land  programs 55,000.0(X) 

Grants  tor  basic  v.ater  and  sewer  facilities 100,000,0(X) 

Salaries  ana  expenses 

Urban  transpo'tation  activities: 

Urban  mass  transportation  grants,  fiscal  year 

1%8  125.000.000 

Urban  mass  transportation  grants,   fiscal  year 

1969.  ..     ..   -.  

Administrative  expenses,  urban  transportation 
activities..       ...   


50,000,000 

30. 000. 000 

125, 000. 000 

165, 000, 000 

6.430,000 


40, 000.  000 


50.000.000 


45. 000. 000 


75. 000. 000 

165.000.000 

6.100.000 


100. 000. 000 

165.000.000 

6, 250. 000 


75. 000.  000 

165. 000.  000 

6. 100.  000 


-5.000,000 
-30.000.000 
-50.000.000 


+  5.000.000         -5,000.000 

i"'.!!!!"!!!   "-25,600.000" 


-330,000 


-150.000 


230,000.000       175.000.000 


205,000,00)         175,000,000 


■  55,  000, 000 


-30,000.000 


735.000 


Total,  metropolitan  development. 


313.735.000         606.430.000         461.100,000         526.250.000         466.100.000      -140.330.000         +5,000.000       -60.150,000 


Demonstrations  and  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Model  cities  programs 

Urban  information  and  technical  assistance 

Community  development  training  programs.. 

Fellowship  for  city  planning  and  urban  studies 

Urban  studies  and  housing  research 

Urban  research  and  technology 

Low-income  housing  demonstration  programs 

Housing  and  building  codes,  zoning,  tai  policies,  and 

development  standards 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 

By  transfer - 


11.000,000  '662,000,000 

6.000,000 

5,000,000 

1(500.000)  500,000 


237, 000. 000 
2,000.000 
2,500.000 


500,000 


537.000.000  "237.000.000  •-425,000,000 

3, 000, 000  2, 200. 000  -3. 800. 000 

5.  OOO,  000  3, 000, 000  -2, 000, 000 

500,000  500.000    


(!)  I  -300. 000. 000 

+200. 000  -800, 000 

+500.000  -1.500.000 

+500,000    


1.575,000 
1,500.000 


20, OOO.  000 
2. 500, 000 


5.000.000 
2.000,000 


15.000,000 
2,000.000 


10,000.000 

2,  OOO, 000 


-10,000.000 

-500.000 


+5.000.000         -5. 000.  OOO 


3.350.000  1.850.000  2.200.000  1.850.000         -1,500,000    -350,000 

(2,500,000)         (2,000,000)         (2,500,000;         (2,500,000)  (  +  500,000)  


Total  demonstrations  and  intergovernmental 
relations 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


14,575.000         699,350,000         250,350,000         564.200,000         256,550,000      -442,800,000         +6,200,000      -307. 650. 000_ 
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Budget 
Appropriations,     estimates,  1968 
1%7  I  (as  amended) 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Conference  allowance  compared  with- 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 

allowance 


TITLE  I— Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT— Continued 


Mortgage  Credit 

Rent  supplement  program: 

Annual  contract  authorization 

Appropriation  tor  payments 

Administrative  expenses , 

($20,000,000) 

2. 000.  000 

900.000 

2.900.000 

($40,000,000) 
5,  000. 000 
1.150,000 

6,150.000 

■"■"i5,'666,"666 

1.000.000 

6.000,000 

($40, 000, 000) 
5,000,000 
1,150,000 

6,150,000 

$5,600,000     . 
1,100,000 

-$40, 000. 000) 

-56.666 

-50,000 

(•) 

"■+$i66."666 
+100.000 

(-$40,000,000) 

-56,'666' 

Total,  mortgage  credit j 

Departmental  Management     '"'^ 
General  administiation 

6,100,000 

-50,000 

4.510,000 
5.563,000 

(2j85;66olo66) 

•42,115,000 
1.500.000 

3,950,000 
5, 300, 000 

■  (581 ; 666;  666) 

23,000,000 
•(1.500.000) 

4,  230, 000              4, 000, 000 
5, 430, 000              5, 300,  OOO 

(2."385,"o66,"666)  (2,"385,'666,"666) 

42,115,000           23,000.000 
(1,500,000)          (1.500.  OOO) 

51,775,000           32,300.000 

-510,000 
-263,000 

'-i9."ii5,'666 

-1,500,000 

+50.000 

-230  000 

Regional  management  and  services 

Office  building  equipment  and  furnishings: 

Appropriation 

575,000 

(125.000) 

8,574,000 

(1,420,000,000) 

'8.200.000 

-130,000 

"  (+i.'864.'666) 

By  transfer                                         

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

Participation  sales  authorizations      .           _ 



Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies 

-19.115.000 

Working  capital  fund                                     .. 

Total,  departmental  management 

17.349,000 

1.486.300.000 

9,550,999,300 

29.091.000 

9, 580,  090,  300 

53,688,000 

32. 250. 000 

-21,388,000 

+50.000 

-19.475.000 

Total.   Department  of   Housing  and   Urban 
Development 

2,561.391.000 

1.853.650.000 

2.289.148.000 

1.873,000.000 

-688.391.000 

+  19,350.000 

-416.148.000 

Total  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriation  of   receipts  (proceeds  of 

10,793,073.700 
27.440.000 

9.985.878.782 

27,300.000 

10,013,178,782 

10,487.530,900 
27,300.000 

10,514,830,900 

10,037.173,900 
27,300,000 

10,064,473,900 

-755,899.800 

-140,000 

-756.039.800 

+51.295,118 

-450.357,000 

Grand  total 

10,820.513.700 

4-51.295,118 

-450.357,000 

I  Includes  amounts  contained  in  the  2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1%7. 

■  Included  in  budgets  ot  individual  departments  and  agencies. 
:  Contained  in  S  Doc.  40 

■  Budget  amendment  in  S  Doc  36  increases  by  $14,614,000  tor  Interagency  boards,  and  decreases 
by  $664,000  lor  investigations 

>  Includes  budget  amendment  in  H.  Ooc  114. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  NONADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


«  Estimated  amount  of  indefinite  appropriation. 

'  Additional  contract  authority,  beginning  July  1, 1967,  on  urban  renewal  projects  within  compre- 
hensive city  programs,  authorized  sec.  113. 
•  By  transfer. 
'  Reported  in  disagreement  Figures  reflect  recommendations  of  House  conferees. 


[Limitation  on  amounts  of  corporate  funds  to  be  expended! 


Corporation  or  agency 


Appropriations. 
1967  1 


Budget 
estimates.  1968 
(as  amended) 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Conference  allowance  compared  with- 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


TITLE  II 

CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banl(  Board: 

Administrative  expenses ($4,410,000) 

Nonadministrative  expenses (13,465,000) 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation...  (285,000) 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

College  housing  loans f2,089,000) 

Housing  tor  the  elderly  or  handicapped (1,232,000) 

Public  facility  loans (1,205,000) 

Revolving  fund  (liquidating  programs) (110,000) 

Federal  Housing  Administration; 

Administrative  expenses   (10,650,000) 

Nonadministrative  expenses (85,000,000) 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association (9,931,0(K)) 

Total,  administrative  expenses (128,377,000) 


($4, 540, 000) 

(13,650.000) 

(298, 000) 

(2.270.000) 

(1,242,000) 

(1.187.000) 

(100.000) 

(11,125,000) 

(88,500.000) 

(9,600,000) 


{14,540,000 

{fiSSooo 

(298.000! 

(2.200,000) 

(1.232,000) 

(1.187,000) 

(100,000) 

(11,000.000) 

(87,000,000) 

(9,600,000) 


($4,540,000; 
(13, 


.650,000) 
(298,000) 


(2, 200,  000) 

(1,232,000) 

(1.187.000) 

(100.000) 

(11.000,000) 

(87,000,000) 
(9.  600.  OOC') 


(132,512,000)      (130.807.000)      (130.807.000) 


($4,540,000) 

(13,650,000) 

(298,000)  

(2,200,000)         (-$70,000) 
(1,232,000)  (-10,000) 

(1,187,000) 

(100,000) 

(11,000,000)         (-125,000) 

(87,000,000)      (-1.500.000) 

(9,600,000)  

(130.807,000)      (-1,705,000) 


'  Includes  amounts  contained  in  the  2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1967. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  ]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
Rulshed  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  chairman  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou.se  on  this  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  fMr,  EvinsI,  has 
made  a  thorough  and  clear  explanation 
of  the  contents  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the 
gentleman.  However,  there  will  be  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  conference  report, 
with  Instructions  to  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  to  Insist  upon  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  House  to  the  Senate 


amendments  numbered  43,  44,  71,  72,  73. 
74.  and  75. 

Mr,  Speaker,  all  of  these  amendments 
deal  with  the  sale  of  participating  certif- 
icates and  the  subsidies  or  insufQciencies 
that  are  required  to  make  these  partic- 
ipations salable. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  endeavored 
to  make  clear  the  fact  in  my  opening 
statement  on  the  conference  report  that 
the  rent  supplement  question  as  well  as 
the  model  cities  question  are  not  con- 


tained in  the  conference  report.  These 
items  are  outside  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  will  come  up  after  the  confer- 
ence report  is  adopted. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
addressing  himself  to  the  participation 
sales,  which  sales  have  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

As  I  imderstand  the  gentleman's  po- 
sition, he  favored  participation  sales,  up 
to  a  specific  amoimt.  but  the  gentleman 
objected  to  those  sales  going  to  the 
budget  level:  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  JONAS.  That  is  correct. 

And  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  taking  this 
time  to  give  a  little  background  Infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  We  should  all  un- 
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derstand  that  what  Is  involved  here  Is  the 
difference  between  the  House-approved 
figures  ot  $581  million  and  the  figures 
approved  by  the  other  bodj',  $3,235  mil- 
Uon;  that  is,  for  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates. 

The  total  sales  authorization — and  all 
of  us  understand  the  fact  that  the  law 
requires  Congress  through  its  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  these  participating  certificates 
and  to  fiLX  the  level  of  sales  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  p>ayment  of  insufficiencies — 
in  the  bUl  that  passed  here  authorized 
sales  of  $881  million  in  participating  cer- 
tificates in  a  pool  of  mortgages  that  are 
taken  from  various  programs  such  as 
College  Housing,  Housing  for  the  El- 
derly, FNMA.  and  programs  operated 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

However,  the  other  body  restored  the 
full  budget  request  and  granted  author- 
ity to  sell  participation  up  to  the  sum 
of  $3,235  million. 

So,  that  is  the  issue  pending  before  us 
today  and  that  will  be  the  issue  involved 
in  the  motion  to  recommit— shall  the 
House  of  Representatives  sustain  its 
originally  taken  position? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  think  the 
position  of  the  House  should  be  sus- 
tained is  simple.  It  is  that  the  sum  of  $881 
million  is  all  that  is  required  to  finance 
these  ongoing  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  record  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  administration  intends  to 
use  the  sales  or  excess  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  certificates  to  i>ay  gen- 
eral operating  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  sound  way 
to  handle  the  sale  of  capital  assets  if, 
indeed,  this  Is  a  sale,  which  it  is  not. 
Actually,  what  it  is  is  a  device  to  borrow 
money,  but  it  Is  the  most  expensive  way 
the  Government  has  of  borrowing  money 
today.  The  extra  cost  of  interest  alone 
will  be  at  least  one-half  of  1  percent. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Interest  subsidy  in 
1968,  if  these  authorizations  are  ap- 
proved, will  amount  to  $71  million  for 
the  sales  that  have  been  made  in  1967 
and  1968. 

Now,  this  is  a  recurring  and  continu- 
ing subsidy  and  the  length  it  continues 
depends  upon  the  maturity  of  the  sales 
agreements.  They  are  selling  participa- 
tion certificates  now  in  a  range  of  from 
2  years  to  20  years  and,  assuming  that 
10  years  is  the  average,  you  can  see  by 
multiplying  S71  million  by  10  that  we 
will  pay  out  $710,000,000  in  subsidies  for 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  money  this 
way.  And  this  is  the  most  expensive  way 
of  borrowing  money. 

Now,  if  we  were  selling  these  mort- 
gages it  would  be  a  different  thing.  If  we 
were  doing  like  they  did  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  exchanging  these 
mortgages  for  Government  bonds  and 
then  canceling  the  bonds,  that  would  be 
a  different  thing.  I  could  support  that 
kind  of  a  deal.  Because  by  doing  it  that 
way  you  would  be  reducing  the  national 
debt,  and  that  is  exactly  what  they  did 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
What  was  done  then  was  to  exchange 
mortgages  for  outstanding  bonds  that 
were  part  of  the  national  debt.  They  got 
those  bonds  in  and  canceled  them.  And 


this  amounted  in  effect  to  a  reduction  in 
the  national  debt. 

Not  only  is  this  the  most  expensive  way 
of  borrowing  money,  but  it  is  a  misuse  of 
capital  assets  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  dispose 
of  any  interest  in  capital  assets,  particu- 
larly after  having  paid  such  a  heavy 
subsidy  in  order  to  get  people  to  buy 
them,  without  applying  the  proceeds  on 
the  debt  which  was  partially  created  by 
the  funds  that  we  used  to  acquire  the 
mortgages.  It  is  like  canceling  out  your 
savings  and  loan  account  in  order  to  pay 
your  grocerj'  bills.  It  is  like  selling  a 
share  of  stock  in  order  to  pay  the  house 
rent.  You  just  do  not  do  those  things. 
It  is  not  prudent. 

If  we  were  actually  going  to  dispose  of 
our  capital  assets,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
disposing  of  as  many  of  these  mortgages 
as  possible;  if  we  are  going  to  dispose 
of  them,  in  my  judgment,  we  should  not 
use  the  proceeds  to  pay  current  operat- 
ing expenses.  We  ought  to  use  that 
part  of  the  proceeds  that  is  nece.ssary  to 
finance  on-going  programs  during  the 
year,  and  the  balance  ought  to  be  applied 
as  to  reduction  on  the  national  debt,  be- 
cause otherwise  we  are  disposing  of  and 
wasting  capital  assets  and  consuming 
those  capital  assets  in  day-to-day  living 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government. 

That  in  brief  is  my  objection  to  the 
participation  certificates  program.  That 
is  why — and  I  point  out  again  that  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House  In  my  judg- 
ment contains  all  of  the  authorizations 
required  to  finance  on-going  programs 
that  these  mortgages  are  applicable  to. 
The  balance  of  about  $2.5  billion  of  ex- 
cess money  will  then  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury, and  will  be  consumed  in  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
just  do  not  believe  that  is  a  sound  way  to 
run  the  Government.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  I  believe  the  bill  ought  to  be 
recommitted. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  The  gentle- 
man has  a  position  on  this  matter — he  is 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates which  many  of  us  favor  to  pro- 
vide financing  for  a  number  of  Important 
programs. 

In  view  of  the  budgetary  situation,  and 
to  obviate  the  necessity  for  increased  ap- 
propriations, it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  would  favor  selling  cer- 
tain assets  of  our  Government  at  this 
time.  We  should  move  some  of  these 
frozen  assets. 

I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  has 
won  two  of  his  points  related  to  the  sale 
of  these  participation  certificates.  The 
law  provides  that  the  Congress  shall  set 
the  limit  of  participation  sales  that  may 
be  sold  through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. In  conference  we  have  agreed  to 
set  the  limit  on  sales  at  the  budget  level 
for  1968.  The  gentleman  wants  to  go  be- 
low the  budget  level  on  this. 

The  budget  had  proposed  an  Indefinite 
appropriation  for  insufficiencies.  But 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  do  not 
have  an  indefinite  appropriation — there 
is  a  definite  appropriation. 

The  gentleman  has  insisted  on  having  a 


line  Item  In  the  bill  for  the  specific 
amount  of  the  interest  cost.  We  now  have 
that  in  the  bill  and  he  has  won  his  point 
with  regard  to  having  the  interest  cost 
carried  in  the  bill.  So  we  know  what  the 
maximum  cost  will  be. 

In  view  of  the  budgetary  situation  and 
the  obvious  need  to  move  some  of  these 
frozen  assets  and  avoid  the  need  to  ap- 
propriate more  funds.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  cannot  do  that  but  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
that  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  endorse  the 
line  for  insufficiencies.  If  he  will  think 
this  thing  through,  I  believe  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  my  position  with  respect  to 
the  sales  is  sound  also. 

I  am  in  favor  of  selling  what  they  need 
to  use  for  these  ongoing  programs.  But  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  selling  additional 
capital  assets  and  using  the  money  up 
for  their  day-to-day  operations  and 
expenses. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  President  in  his 
budget  recommended  the  sale  of  $5  bil- 
lion worth  of  participation  certificates  in 
1968.  What  we  are  considering  in  this  bill 
today  relates  only  to  sale  of  participa- 
tions in  assets  held  by  two  agencies— the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  vote  against 
programs  for  the  cities  and  for  the  vet- 
erans, then  he  should  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  JONAS  I  might  say  in  answer  to 
my  friend  that  that  is  not  at  issue  at  all. 
The  motion  to  recommit  would  not  re- 
strict or  curtail  the  activity  of  a  single 
one  of  those  agencies.  It  contemplates 
the  sale  of  all  of  the  participation  cer- 
tificates expected  to  be  used  in  1968. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  knows  that  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  I  supported  his  position  in  this  re- 
gard and  I  still  do.  I  think  everything 
he  says  is  perfectly  sound.  I  would  also 
Join  him  in  his  last  observation  that  cer- 
tainly our  action  here  will  not  in  any 
way  curtail  the  activities  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  I  think  that  is  a 
completely  erroneous  idea. 

Furthermore,  if  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  as  a  signer  of  the  con- 
ference report,  is  technically  foreclosed 
from  offering  the  motion  to  recommit, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  being  op- 
posed and  not  being  a  signer  of  the  con- 
ference report,  is  prepared  to  offer  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert  I. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  a  question  as  to  what  the  able 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  just 
said.  The  Treasury,  over  and  above  the 
on-going  programs,  needs  this  money 
more  than  they  need  the  securities  which 
the  Government  now  holds  as  the  basis 
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for   these   participation   certificates;    is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct.  This  is  a  recognized  fi- 
nancing method.  This  is  a  sound  con- 
cept— the  substitution  of  private  credit 
for  public  credit.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment recommended  this,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommended  it  and  the 
President  has  recommended  it.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  approved 
it  and  the  conference  committee  has  ap- 
proved it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  there  not  a  precedent 
for  this,  going  back  to  the  Eisenhower 
administration? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Oh.  yes,  there 
is  ample  precedent — this  principle  is  long 
established — and  it  is  true  that  this  prac- 
tice was  initiated  during  a  previous  ad- 
ministration. It  has  worked  well  and  this 
is  an  extension  of  the  same  program. 
This  is  a  recognized,  efficient  method  of 
financing. 

This  program  has  worked  well  over  the 
years. 

It  is  a  sound  concept — based  on  sound 
principles  of  financing. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  about 
this  program  or  this  concept. 

This  type  of  financing  is  well  accepted 
in  financial  circles  and  by  financial 
institutions. 

The  participation  certificates  sales 
program  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  has  been  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  budget,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 
provides  a  method  of  utilizing  frozen 
assets  which  have  now  accumulated  and 
grown  to  a  total  of  $33  billion. 

In  fiscal  1967  FNMA — as  trustee — was 
able  to  sell  in  the  private  market  some 
$2.9  billion  of  participation  certificates 
in  loans  and  mortgages. 

These  loans  and  mortgages  are  owned 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development — the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — the 
Department  of  Agriculture— the  Small 
Business  Administration — and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  among  others. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  was  de- 
signed to  substitute  private  credit  for 
public  credit — and  this  it  has  done. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  was  de- 
signed to  establish  a  more  efficient  and 
orderly  method  of  selling  financial  as- 
sets owned  by  Federal  agencies — and  this 
it  has  done. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  was  de- 
.signed  to  put  the  Government's  frozen 
assets  to  work  in  the  public  Interest — 
and  this  it  has  done. 

And — I  must  add — this  can  be  done 
to  a  greater  extent,  thereby  obviating 
the  necessity  for  Increased  appropria- 
tions. 

This  is  what  is  proposed  in  our  report 
this  afternoon. 

There  have  been  four  major  advan- 
tages to  the  use  of  participation  sales. 

These  are : 

First.  Cost  of  the  sales — to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  the  customer — has 
been  reduced. 

Second.  The  range  of  the  market  has 


broadened — because  participation   sales 
have  been  more  readily  accepted. 

Third.  The  impact  of  the  sales  has 
been  spread  over  a  broad  range  in  the 
capital  market  rather  than  concentrated 
in  one  specialized  area — housing  mort- 
gage. 

Fourth.  The  net  returns  have  been 
much  greater  than  could  have  been 
achieved  through  a  comparable  volume 
of  sales  of  individual  loans. 

The  alternative  to  approval  of  this 
sound  and  accepted  method  of  financing 
is  sharp  curtailment  in  needed  and  nec- 
essarj'  loan  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  among  others. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  answer  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  my  question  of  a  moment 
ago. 

The  Republicans  suggest  that  there  is 
something  novel,  something  bad  about 
participation  certificates.  They  seem  to 
forget  that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion commenced  sales  of  these  types  of 
assets  in  the  1950's  and  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  the  innovators  whose  inno- 
vations have  been  tested  by  time  and 
accepted.  Now  they  wish  to  repudiate 
this  procedure  for  an  overtly  partisan 
reason.  Between  1954  and  1960  there  were 
S3. 2  billion  worth  of  sales  of  assets  sold 
to  private  investors.  They  were  then 
called  certificates  of  Interest  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  as  participation  cer- 
tificates. These  certificates  represented 
interests  in  the  pooled  loans  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  Re- 
coiistruction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
participation  certificates  of  1967  are  be- 
ing treated  under  the  same  accounting 
procedure  that  was  adopted  12  years  ago 
for  certificates  of  interest. 

The  sale  of  these  kinds  of  assets  have 
been  publicly  supported  by  Repubhcans. 
In  1960,  in  response  to  a  question  con- 
cerning sales  of  assets  at  a  press  confer- 
ence, the  then  Budget  Director  Stans 
said: 

I  think  It  Is  proper  business  Judgment  In 
the  Federal  Government  as  In  any  other 
enterprise,  when  you  are  In  that  kind  of 
position  to  look  to  assets  you  can  liquidate 
In  order  to  pay  your  bills.  ...  It  is  like  an 
individual  selling  off  100  shares  of  stock  In 
some  year  In  which  he  has  to  pay  for  some 
operation  for  his  wife. 

To  the  question : 

Would  you  describe  It  as  a  bookkeeping 
device  simply  to  balance  the  budget? 

Mr.  Stans  replied: 

No.  sir.  I  would  not.  This  Is  a  financing 
means  that  Is  employed  In  this  budget. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  light  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  with  reference  to 
the  motion  to  recommit  it,  a  number  of 
us  voted  against  the  sale  of  these  partici- 
pation certificates  before.  But  is  it  not 
the  case  now  that  with  the  possibility 
of  a  $29  billion  deficit  that  if  we  do  not 
sell  some  of  these  assets,  the  Government 
win  have  no  choice  and  to  the  degree  that 


we  do  not  sell  these  certificates,  it  will 
mean  the  Government  will  have  to  bor- 
row which  will  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  deficit  which  will  probably  place 
pressure  on  the  money  market? 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  correct. 

If  we  want  to  improve  the  budgetar>' 
situation,  w-e  will  vote  down  the  motion  to 
recommit.  If  we  wish  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  appropriations,  we 
will  vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Those  who  are  for  fiscal  responsibility 
will  vote  for  these  participation  sales. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  this  matter  has  been  placed  in  a 
somewhat  different  position  than  when  it 
was  initially  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It 
will  be  recalled,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  remembers,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  last  debt  ceiling,  the 
PC's  were  placed  under  that  debt  ceil- 
ing, so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  means  of 
financing  obUgations  outside  of  the  debt. 
That  objection  has  been  ehminated. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  if  I  am 
incorrect,  correct  me — that  the  confer- 
ence report  comes  back  to  us  today  with 
a  separate  Une  item  for  the  amount  of 
interest  which  is  involved  in  the  PC 
sales.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  E'VTNS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
another  argument  has  been  eliminated. 
The  question  now  is  being  advanced  that 
maybe  this  is  a  more  expensive  way  to 
finance  borrowing.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  fac- 
ing a  situation  as  we  go  through  the  next 
several  months  of  great  uncertainty 
about  what  the  Government  itself  will 
have  to  pay  on  its  regular  Government 
obligations.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
price  of  interest  will  be  as  we  go  down 
through  these  next  few  months. 

It  may  be  that  through  the  use  of 
this  dence,  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
use  it.  we  can  on  some  occasion,  perhaps 
on  all  occasions,  tend  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fect of  what  may  happen  in  the  money 
markets  as  a  result  of  the  great  rollover 
that  the  Treasury  has  to  go  through  each 
year  on  the  debt  created  in  prior  years. 
All  of  us  know  that  there  is  about  $175 
to  $177  biUion  of  the  total  debt  that  rolls 
over  every  year,  and  as  it  has  rolled 
over  in  the  last  few  years  it  has  become 
shorter  in  duration. 

We  have  a  limit,  as  you  know,  on  the 
interest  that  can  be  paid  on  long-term 
obligations.  In  connection  with  the  last 
debt  ceiling  bill  we  also  made  an  excep- 
tion to  that,  allowing  the  Treasury  to 
float  bonds  without  regard  to  the  in- 
terest rate  for  a  7-year  period.  We  are 
disturbed  about  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment borrowing  on  the  money  markets, 
and  it  is  that  impact  of  the  Grovernment 
on  the  money  markets  that  seems  to  be 
causing  a  lot  of  people  trouble  when  they 
go  to  the  money  markets.  Higher  rates 
are  the  end  result. 

I  would  think  that  we  have  answered 
enough  of  the  arguments  about  the  PC's 
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to  at  least  allow  the  executive  depart- 
ments this  additional  method  of  coping 
with  the  problems  that  they  meet  con- 
stantly In  the  money  market  under  these 
kinds  of  conditions. 

Maybe  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  figure 
out  some  other  ways  for  them  to  go  to 
the  market.  But  even  if  this  may,  as  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  points 
out.  cost  a  little  more  in  the  long  run, 
the  total  effect  upon  the  economy  may 
be  far  less  through  the  use  of  this  than 
the  effect  would  be  without  it.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  avoid  sending  this 
back  to  conference  on  this  point. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit as  to  this  item  should  be  de- 
feated? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes.  I  had  hoped  my 
friends  would  not  even  offer  it. 

We  are  playing  with  a  pretty  serious 
thing,  as  I  see  it.  Most  of  the  Members 
know  my  own  views  about  it,  but  I  am 
concerned,  I  must  say,  with  the  future 
problemis  we  are  going  to  have  In  this 
country  in  the  money  markets. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  admire  the  tenacity  and  determination 
of  my  esteemed  colleague  and  friend. 
Congressman  Jonas  from  North  Caro- 
lina. However,  in  view  of  the  budget  sit- 
uation and  the  budget  proposal,  in  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  rec- 
ommendation and  the  conferees'  approv- 
ing it,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
Involves  only  two  items  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  on  this  point. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EJVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield,  because  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  but  we  cannot 
just  go  out  and  pick  up  the  money  on  the 
street.  We  have  to  go  to  the  money  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  the  PC's  just  the  same 
as  we  go  to  the  money  market  for  the 
sale  of  bonds.  I  would  point  out  $1,600,- 
000.000,  of  the  PC's  involved  in  this  are 
3 -percent  notes.  The  gentleman  himself 
knows  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  sell 
a  3 -percent  note  at  anything  like  par. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
device. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  a  substantial  subsidy  for  anybody 
to  buy  these  loans  bearing  3  percent  in- 
terest. I  think  the  Record  Is  abundantly 
clear  on  the  basis  of  what  has  transpired 
so  far,  that  we  can  count  on  having  to 
pay  at  least  one-half  of  1  percent  more 
for  this  sort  of  borrowing  than  for  reg- 
ular Treasury  borrowing. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  dis- 
agreeing with  my  friends  about  the  fact 
that  it  Is  borrowing.  I  thought  I  made  It 
plain  I  am  not  disagreeing  with  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  that  it  may  cost  a 
few  points  more  to  go  tills  way  than  the 


other  regular  way  of  borrowing,  What  I 
am  thinking  about  is  whether  we  know 
that  there  Is  less  overall  effect  with  or 
without  this  device.  That  is  all  I  am 
saying.  I  think  it  is  worth  sUghtly  more 
in  the  way  of  interest  cost  to  have  it  and 
to  use  it  if  the  result  of  using  this  vehicle 
is  le.ss  depressive  and  creates  less  havoc  in 
the  marketplaces. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  say  it  will 
or  it  will  not,  but  I  believe  as  we  go  for- 
ward in  this  circumstance  we  need  to 
have  this  additional  vehicle.  If  this  ve- 
hicle is  useful,  if  it  could  avoid  some  of 
the  problems  that  regular  conventional 
borrowing  would  involve  and  entail,  it 
would  be  better  to  go  this  way. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
comment? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  I  am  sure,  understands  I  am 
not  trying  to  eliminate  the  sale  of  all 
PC's.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  sell  the  amount  of  PC's  re- 
quired for  the  ongoing  programs  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  use  this  device 
as  a  method  for  borrowing  money  for 
ordinary  operating  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  just  do  not  happen  to  believe 
this  is  a  good  way  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  disagree  with  my  good 
friend  about  the  concern  he  has  about 
what  we  should  do  in  normal  times.  The 
only  thing  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon 
my  friend  is  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
ahead  in  the  next  several  months,  when 
it  comes  to  the  money  markets  we  are 
not  going  to  he  going  through  normal 
times.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  what 
everj'body  has  described  as  a  real  crunch 
coming  up  in  the  money  markets. 
Whether  PC  sales  will  help  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  can 
say  this  would  not  help.  So  what  is  the 
harm  in  having  it  If  It  could  possibly 
help  the  situation? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr,  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  should  support  the  position  of  the 
committee  In  the  sale  of  the  participa- 
tion certificates.  From  listening  to  the 
discussion,  I  do  not  know  that  any  time 
has  been  given  to  just  what  is  involved 
here.  I  opposed  initiation  of  this  pro- 
gram, because  what  this  is,  in  a  nutshell, 
is  the  Government  selling  or  committing 
its  assets,  notes  owed  to  the  Government, 
as  security  for  the  participation  certifi- 
cates. It  amounts  to  mortgaging  particu- 
lar assets  instead  of  borrowing  money 
directly. 

The  PC's  are  nothing  except  I  O  U's 
backed  up  by  notes  which  the  Federal 
Government  already  owns. 

I  thought  It  unsound  at  the  outset  for 
our  Government  to  start  selling  or  com- 
mitting its  assets,  which  were  not  In- 
cluded in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MitLs]  said, 
we  are  now  Including  such  participation 


certificates  as  a  debt  within  the  meaning 
of  the  public  debt. 

The  House  took  action  the  other  day, 
approving  a  motion  or  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  hold  all  Government  spending 
from  appropriated  funds  back  to  1967 
spending,  agency  by  agency  and  depart- 
ment by  department.  Exceptions  were 
made  as  to  trust  funds,  the  Vietnam  war, 
social  security,  veterans,  medicare  and 
other  retirement  and  relief  programs.  Of 
course  the  REA,  the  CCC,  TVA  and  a 
number  of  other  organizations  do  not 
come  within  the  term  "appropriated 
funds."  I  appreciated  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  My 
amendment  Is  estimated  to  cut  the 
budget  increases  back  by  S6  to  S8  billion— 
unfortunately  in  2  days  hearings  in  the 
Senate,  the  Director  of  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  opposes  our  action,  apparently 
so  the  executive  department  can  decide 
what  to  hold  back — and  some  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  seem  to  want 
the  right  to  add  items.  As  I  told  you  then, 
we  will  be  fortunate  to  continue  to  carr>' 
on  as  we  did  in  1967  for  we  have  a  war 
with  wartime  costs.  Now  as  to  the  imme- 
diate issue.  If  we  prohibit  this  sale  of 
Government  debentures  for  which  our 
assets  are  collateral,  whatever  the  tech- 
nical facts  may  be,  the  public  will  take 
It  that  the  deficiency  between  Income  and 
expenditures  will  be  that  much  greater. 

Believing  it  unwise  at  the  outset  to 
sell  or  commit  our  assets  to  pay  operat- 
ing costs,  on  a  basis  that  would  not  list 
them  as  a  part  of  the  debt.  I  believe  that 
we  have  gotten  ourselves  into  a  position 
now  though  we  do  count  such  certifi- 
cates as  a  part  of  the  debt,  if  we  cut 
them  out.  because  of  public  reaction  we 
will  increase  the  dangers  of  further  infla- 
tionary pressures, 

I  hope  that  the  other  body — though  I 
have  my  doubts — will  go  along  with  the 
action  of  this  body  in  holding  spending 
to  the  1967  level,  save  the  $6  to  $8  billion 
in  Increases  provided  in  the  1968  budget. 
If  the  Senate  will  only  agree  It  will  help 
much.  However,  If  we  strike  out  this  Item, 
we  will  have  to  borrow  that  much  more 
money  through  regular  channels,  and  in 
the  public  mind  it  will  increase  the  spread 
between  income  and  outgo,  and  further 
increase  Inflationary  pressures,  and  de- 
mands for  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Wyman]. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
fused concerning  what  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  said 
about  It  being  inflationary  not  to  do  what 
is  proposed  at  the  present  time  with  this 
costly  participation  certificate  sales.  It 
was  my  understanding  this  is  just  con- 
trary to  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas]  said  that  if  these  additional 
participation  certificates  are  Issued  it  is 
going  to  cost  approximately  an  addi- 
tional unnecessary  $71  million.  We  know 
the  period  of  maturity  for  these  PC's  will 
range  from  2  to  20  years.  Even  if  we  strike 
a  median  on  that,  it  appears  that  an 
additional  financing  charge  of  between 
$700  and  $800  million  will  be  added  to 
the  burdens  of  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  if  this  method  of  financing 
is  adopted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
demonstrably  inflationary  as  well  as 
wasteful,  if  the  money  can  be  procured 
in  another  and  less  expensive  fashion — 
as  it  can  by  direct  borrowing. 

I  believe  it  is  our  obligation  here,  rep- 
resenting the  taxpayers,  to  Insist  that  the 
Government  not  throw  in  its  last  chips 
as  security  for  PCs,  leaving  little  or 
nothing  else  to  borrow  on.  We  ought  not 
to  sanction  this  added  waste.  The  motion 
to  recommit  should  be  supported. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Ev- 
iNs]  that  a  vote  to  limit  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  to  the  needs  of  the 
agency  whose  assets  are  being  sold  is  a 
vote  against  funding  for  veterans  and 
cities.  This  is  not  the  case. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  vote  to  con- 
serve those  assets  for  the  possible  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  needs  of  veterans 
and  cities  for  years  to  come.  Those  who 
urge  the  sale  of  these  assets  and  use  of 
the  proceeds  to  finance  the  general  op- 
erating costs  of  Government  are  in  truth 
and  reality  the  ones  who  are  voting 
against  veterans  and  cities. 

Likewise,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  to  suggest  that  in  the  long  nm 
the  sale  of  these  PC's  has  the  prospect  of 
stabilizing  the  money  market  Is  equally 
erroneous.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  de- 
moralize the  money  market  in  the  long 
run  than  to  permit  Government  refi- 
nancing at  a  subsidy  level  that  is  out- 
right wasteful. 

All  are  agreed  that  it  costs  more  to 
issue  PC's  than  to  have  Treasury  bor- 
rowing. With  long  maturities  and  high 
Interest  payments  there  is  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  unnecessary  added  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers  in  the  present 
proposal  which  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  this  body  to  make  the 
present  debt  seem  to  be  a  little  less  than 
It  actually  is. 

This  is  deception.  It  is  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible. In  the  long  run  It  will  cost 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  this 
countr>'  added  taxes  for  playing  politics 
with  the  Treasury. 

I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  this  and  I  hope 
other  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  do  the  same.  I  could  not  sup- 
port this  practice  were  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  office.  We  should  not  be 
paying  such  a  premium  for  this  type  of 
financing.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
wasted  dollars  are  Involved  and  the  peo- 
ple should  know  this.  'Why  take  the  most 
expensive  way  when  we  do  not  have  to? 
We  face  a  fiscal  crisis. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
supported  the  Sales  Participation  Act 
when  it  was  before  this  House  some  time 
ago.  and  I  support  the  effort  here  today. 
In  this  conference  report,  to  authorize 
the  marketing  of  sales  participation  cer- 
tificates to  the  extent  of  53,235,000,000 
for  two  agencies,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  HUD. 

At  the  time  we  considered  ir<*''»lly  the 


sales  participation  legislation  argument 
was  made  that  it  would  be  all  right  to 
dispose  of  these  capital  assets  under  cer- 
tain curcumstances.  It  was  said  it  would 
be  all  right  if  we  included  whatever  as- 
sets we  did  dispose  of  by  borrowing  or 
by  sales  under  the  limitations  of  the 
national  debt.  This  we  have  since  that 
time  done. 

The  argument  seems  to  be  today,  to 
me.  that  no  one  is  arguing  we  should 
not  dispose  of  at  least  some  of  these 
capital  assets.  The  argument  simply 
seems  to  be  how  many  of  these  assets 
are  we  going  to  authorize  the  disposal  of? 
The  budget  recommended  up  to  $5  bil- 
lion. 

So  the  question  to  me.  quite  simply.  Is 
one  of  how  much  since  we  all  agree  that 
we  should  utilize  this  method  under 
these  conditions  of  tight  money,  where 
inflation  is  rimnlng  rampant,  to  help 
finance  the  Federal  Government.  The 
money  market  Is  in  real  trouble.  Chaos 
and  uncertainty  prevail. 

If  we  are  all  agreed  that  some  cer- 
tificates should  be  marketed.  It  should 
not  be  too  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
agree  to  go  ahead  and  authorize  sales 
well  under  the  budget  request  of  $5  bil- 
hon,  to  the  extent  of  S3. 235  million.  Some 
.say  that  this  is  a  bookkeeping  gimmick 
to  make  the  deficit  appear  less.  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  is  a  eimmick  or  not.  but 
If  It  Is,  it  still  seems  to  me  the  most 
simple  way  under  existing  circumstances 
of  lessening  the  impact  of  inflation  by 
making  more  money  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  finance 
what  Is  already  a  too  large  deficit  and 
has  been  for  too  long.  The  impact  of  ad- 
ditional direct  Treasurj'  borrowing  upon 
the  already  short  supply  of  money  simply 
seems  to  me  to  dictate  that  we  should  go 
ahead  and  utilize  these  capital  assets 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the 
economy.  In  fact  we  have  no  choice, 
grasping  straws  as  we  are  to  avert  eco- 
nomic disaster  It  might  well  be  the  most 
economical  way. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes! . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  get  one  thing  clear.  The 
actual  deficit  Is  not  going  to  be  changed 
one  penny  by  whether  we  authorize  par- 
ticipation certificate  sales  or  not.  It  may 
change  the  bookkeeping,  but  It  will  not 
change  the  deficit  picture  one  lota.  The 
President's  Commission  on  the  Budget 
concept  recently  came  out  and  said  that 
it  should  not  be  used  as  a  device  to  make 
expenditures  look  different  than  they 
otherwise  are.  What  will  you  be  doing 
if  you  adopt  this  conference  report?  You 
will  be  authorizing  the  Government  to 
go  out  Into  the  money  market,  in  a  tight 
market,  with  the  most  expensive  type  of 
borrowing  participation  certificates  com- 
mand the  highest  Interest  rate  of  any 
kind  of  Government  borrowing.  How 
silly  can  we  be?  We  are  worried  about 
high  Interest.  The  way  to  prevent  It  is 
to  borrow  at  the  cheapest  rate  of  in- 
terest possible — not  at  the  highest  rate 
possible.  We  are  worried  about  the  cost 
of  carrying  the  national  debt.  Author- 


izing the  sale  of  participation  certificates 
only  increases  that  cost.  That  is  the  issue 
here. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Surely  I 
jield.  The  gentleman  vielded  me  my 
time. 

Mr.  E\1NS  of  Tennessee,  The  gentle- 
man made  a  good  argument  for  the  par- 
ticipation certificate  sales  during  the 
previous  administration,  I  commend  him 
for  his  position  then, 

Mr.  B-iTlNES  of  Wisconsin,  No,  I  did 
not,  because  in  fact  we  had  no  legisla- 
tion on  it  in  those  days  It  was  done  in  a 
limited  area  and  a  small  amount. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  B'i'RNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time. 

In  fact,  if  you  want  to  look  at  the 
facts,  we  had  sales  of  about  $1  billion 
over  a  period  of  some  10  years  prior  to 
1965.  And  now  $11  billion  of  these  par- 
ticipation certificates  have  either  been 
sold  or  are  contemplated  to  be  sold  in  the 
next  year.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
appearances  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  a  couple  of  months  ago 
admitted  that  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  as  a  means  of  financing  the 
deficit  would  not  have  any  effect  as  far 
as  lessening  the  pressures  of  inflation  are 
concerned  and  would  not  have  any  effect 
on  lessening  the  credit  crunch. 

The  real  issue  before  us  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  borrow  $2  billion  in  the 
most  expensive  way  possible.  There  is  no 
question  that  it  will  cost  us  more  to  bor- 
row through  participation  certificates 
than  would  be  the  case  if  we  borrowed  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  motion  to  recommit  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  authority  to  borrow  $2  billion 
by  the  sale  of  participation  certificates 
should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  aU  know,  there  are 
at  least  three  ways  to  improve  the  budget 
situation — and  everv-body.  of  course, 
wants  to  improve  our  budget  situa- 
tion. One  way  is  to  cut  appropria- 
tions. We  have  done  that  in  this  bill 
to  the  tune  of  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  Second,  we 
can  authorize  the  sale  of  participa- 
tion certificates.  Third,  we  can  have 
a  tax  adjustment  and  plug  the  tax  loop- 
holes. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  not  acted  in  the  latter  area. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  considering 
the  matter  of  participation  certificates. 
We  believe  the  Secretarv-  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  these  participa- 
tion certificates  in  the  next  year.  We 
have  $33  billion  worth  of  frozen  assets 
that  should  we  put  to  work  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  is  a  sound  concept — a  concept 
proven  by  practice. 

This  is  another  way  to  improve  the 
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budgetary  situation  and  this  is  the  way 
to  move  important  programs  forward. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
allow  the  full  budget  level  of  participa- 
tion sales  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  9960,  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  Independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies.  ofiQces,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968. 

Most  specifically,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  adoption  of  amendment  No.  48. 
which  deletes  the  proposal  to  appro- 
priate $1,000,000  for  native  housing  In 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very,  very  disap- 
pointed to  see  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  from  the  other  body 
unanimously  recede  from  their  position 
of  demanding  the  inclusion  of  funds  for 
Alaska  native  housing;  and  I  was  equally 
disappointed  to  find  that  not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  in  either  the 
House  or  the  other  body,  reported  dis- 
agreement with  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  to  delete  this  small 
appropriation  for  Alaskan  natives. 

The  $1,000,000  was  originally  re- 
moved from  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  allegedly  because  at  that  time  no 
plans  and  specifications  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  plans  and  specifications  were  subse- 
quently completed  and  forwarded  to 
Washington,  and  were  placed  before  the 
other  body  when  the  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered. Members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee were  furnished  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  and  supporting  data,  thus 
fully  meeting  the  objections  which  were 
stated  in  the  House  committee  report. 
Thereafter.  I  contacted  each  of  the  con- 
ference ccMnmittee  members  pointing  out 
the  extreme  importsmce  of  this  small 
appropriation  to  the  impoverished  Alas- 
kan natives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  have  failed  to 
convey  how  desperately  this  assistance 
Is  needed  for  the  Eskimos,  Indians,  and 
Aleuts.  These  rugged  Americans  have 
mastered  one  of  the  most  inhospitable 
areas  on  earth — the  frozen  tundra,  the 
arctic  coastline,  the  harsh  and  unforgiv- 
ing winter  isolation  In  the  desolate  and 
sparsely  populated  interior  regions  of 
Alaska,  and  the  unpredictable  and  harsh 
Arctic  and  Bering  Sea  winter  icepacks. 
Some  of  the  Alaska  natives  Uve  in  urban 
areas,  and  some  in  the  milder  but  still 
very  difficult  areas  of  central,  southeast- 
em.  and  southwestern  Alaska.  But,  many 
of  these  Alaskan  natives  have  endured 
in  a  land  where  life  is  not  retained  with- 
out considerable  personal  effort.  Most  of 
the  homes  of  the  natives  are  dilapidated 


and  beyond  any  hope  of  meaningful  re- 
pair. Most  of  these  units  are  character- 
ized by  inadequate  original  construction, 
and  are  frequently  built  from  such  mate- 
rials as  packing  crates,  cardboard,  drift- 
wood, crude  lumber,  and  tarpaper.  Their 
homes  aie  small  and  inadequate  by  any 
other  standard,  usually  with  a  single 
heat  source — an  oil  stove — are  poorly 
ventilated,  and  frequently  have  no  in- 
sulation. Anywhere  else  in  America,  these 
homes  would  be  considered  completely 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  yet  these 
wonderful  people  must  somehow  survive 
in  harsh  arctic  and  subarctic  climates 
where  temperatures  drop  below  -50° 
Fahrenheit. 

I  know  that  I  am  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  ask  for  special  consideration 
for  the  natives  from  Alaska.  Although  I 
am  compelled  to  do  so,  I  do  it  gladly  be- 
cause the  situation  is  entirely  unique  un- 
der the  American  flag.  By  comparison 
with  the  appalling  poverty  in  many  of 
the  native  communities  of  Alaska,  the 
worse  pockets  of  poverty  in  the  remotest 
areas  of  Appalachia  seem  to  be  areas  of 
wealth  and  affluence.  This  is  not  a  hu- 
morous comparison,  but  quite  a  sad  com- 
mentary. As  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  helping 
disadvantaged  people  around  the  globe 
find  a  path  toward  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency and  personal  dignity. 

Some  of  the  Alaskan  natives  have  suc- 
cessfully made  a  transition  from  the  old 
culture  to  the  new.  Most  have  not.  de- 
spite tens  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  an- 
nually by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  their  behalf.  Many  live  in  con- 
ditions that  surpass  the  worse  urban 
slums  to  be  found  anywhere  In  the 
United  States — perhaps  anywhere  except 
the  deepest  recesses  of  Africa,  where 
frigid  temperatures  are  not  a  factor  for 
survival. 

These  people,  the  Alaskan  natives,  rep- 
resent about  one -fourth  of  Alaska's 
civilian  population.  As  such,  they  can  be 
either  a  tremendous  economic  burden  or 
a  great  reservoir  of  opportunity.  Their 
future  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem the  State  of  Alaska  faces  today. 

While  25  percent  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Alaska  is  native,  unemployment 
is  appallingly  high,  probably  averaging 
60  percent  unemployment  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Alaska.  Jobs  are 
simply  scarce  in  the  villages,  other  than 
subsistence  hunting,  fishing,  and  other 
related  activities.  In  some  Alaskan  vil- 
lages, the  only  person  regularly  employed 
is  the  janitor  in  the  school  run  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

If  the  Alaskan  native  were  lazy,  lack- 
ing in  personal  resources,  he  could  not 
liave  survived  for  long.  He  is  a  strong, 
gentle,  able  individual;  but  today  he  is 
caught  between  two  worlds — and  if  his 
life  is  appalling  and  embarrasing  to  the 
normative  observer,  it  can  only  be  more 
shamefully  degrading  to  him  and  the 
other  individuals  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  follow  no  other 
course  than  to  solemnly  urge  that  the 
conference  report  be  recommitted  to  the 
conference  committee.  While  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  contain  no  specific  in- 
structions to  report  H.R.  9960  back  to 
the  House  with  a  provision  appropriat- 


ing the  $1,000,000  for  Alaska  native  hous- 
ing, I  do  nevertheless  solemnly  urge  you 
to  vote  overwhelming  for  recommittal, 
and  then  importune  each  and  every 
member  of  the  conference  committee  to 
courageously  reconsider  this  matter  and 
Include  the  Alaska  native  housing  ap- 
propriation so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  I  am  casting  my 
vote  today  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  full 
amount  of  participation  certificate  sales 
provided  for  under  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  9960.  I  feel  the  time  has  come  to 
put  an  end  to  attempts  to  make  this  tried 
and  tested  form  of  Government  financing 
into  a  political  football.  Time  and  time 
again  our  Republican  colleagues  have 
unsuccessfully  challenged  this  sensible 
way  of  selling  Government  assets,  and 
again  today  they  are  doing  the  same 
thing  in  nothing  less  than  a  political  at- 
tempt to  embarrass  the  President  in  this 
difficult  time  in  our  country's  fiscal 
affairs. 

We  certainly  have  enough  real  Issues 
and  problems  before  us  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  resurrect  an  imaginary  issue 
Involving  the  sales  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. The  Congress  in  1966  saw  fit  to 
approve  the  participation  sales  program, 
and  now.  in  keeping  with  this  decision, 
we  should  grant  authority  for  it  to  con- 
tinue smoothly  ahead  as  programed. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks  that  there  is  no  real  link  be- 
tween participation  sales  and  spending. 
Participation  certificates  are  merely  a 
financing  technique.  They  are  clearly  not 
a  supplemental  source  of  funds  or  a 
means  of  avoiding  congressional  control 
over  Federal  spending. 

The  participation  sales  program  over 
the  years  has  become  a  tested  and  suc- 
cessful method  of  disposing  of  "pooled" 
Government  assets  of  various  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  program  has  the  sup- 
port of  financial  experts  in  and  out  of 
Government  and  of  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Legion,  and  other  veterans  groups. 

It  is  incongruous  to  me  that  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  should  attack  this 
program.  By  a  similar  pooling  of  Govern- 
ment assets,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion had  sales  totaling  about  $1.5  billion. 
President  Elsenhower  said  In  his  budget 
message  of  1955: 

Private  capital  will  be  gradually  sub- 
stituted for  the  Government  Investment  un- 
til Government  funds  are  fully  repaid  and 
private  owners  take  over  responsibility  for 
tiie  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  are  the 
basis  of  the  participation  program  under 
the  Johnson  administration.  This  pro- 
gram, as  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, is  sound  and  sensible. 

First,  it  permits  a  partnership  between 
public  and  private  initiative  by  permit- 
ting the  flow  of  private  credit  into  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Second,  by  facilitating  this  flow  of 
credit,  a  more  effective  bridge  between 
Federal  loan  programs  and  the  vast  capi- 
tal resources  of  the  private  market  Is 
established,  allowing  for  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  the  flexibility.  Ingenuity  and 
efficiency  of  these  markets. 
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And  lastly,  the  program  is  a  means  of 
bringing  greater  coordination  to  the  as- 
set sales  program  In  a  far  more  orderly, 
efficient  and  cheaper  way  than  by  the 
disorganized,  competitive  efforts  in  the 
past  of  individual  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  object  to  the 
harsh,  unfair,  and  unworthy  poUtlcal  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  against  this 
participation  program  today,  and  I  have 
cast  my  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  tables^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from 


the  administration  agreement  on  a  12- 
year  program  for  the  regeneration  for 
our  hospital  and  medical  system  oper- 
ated by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
As  originally  conceived,  we  planned  to 
appropriate  $75  million  each  year  for 
this  project.  In  many  instances  this  has 
been  achieved  and  generally  speaking 
we  are  just  about  on  schedule  or  just  a 
little  bit  behind. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  the  appropriation 
was  576  million;  in  1965  it  was  $98  mil- 
lion; in  1966  it  was  $90  million  and  In 

1967  It  was  S52  mlUion.  The  Department 
of  Medici:ie  and  Surgery  for  fiscal  year 

1968  requested  $126  million.  This  was  re- 
duced by  re\'iew  in  the  Comptroller's  Of- 
fice of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
S106  million.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
chopped  this  in  half  and  set  the  figure 
at  $52  million,   and   this  is  the   exact 


amount  which  the  House  voted  on  the 
17th  and  the  Senate  committee  con- 
curred in  this  amendment,  but  added 
$600,000  for  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  White  River  Junction.  The 
conference  agreement  which  I  am  sup- 
porting here  today  provides  for  $52,- 
600.000  but  deletes  any  provision  ear- 
marking $600,000  for  a  sp>ecific  project. 
I  cite  this  history  to  give  the  background 
for  this  long-term  program  which  the 
Congress  has  always  supported  and  also 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  ap- 
propriation we  are  hopefully  voting 
today  has  already  been  cut  in  half  from 
the  need  originally  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Specifically  this  $52  million  appropria- 
tion would  provide  for  the  following 
projects: 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  DOMICILIARY  FACILITIES 


Item 


Toai 


Amount 
requested 


Replacement  and  relocation  hospitals: 

Chicago,  III  (760  beds),  funds  to  complete *24.565,000  J2.672.000 

San  Diego  Calil.  (1.040  beds),  construction  funds 30.000,000  29,000,000 

Seattle,  Wash  (bed  expansion),  design  funds 24.667.000  \  m,m 

Tampa,  Fla.  (720  beds),  funds  to  complete 18,762.000  1,295.000 

Total  replacement  and  relocation  hospitals 33,967.000 

Other  hospital  improvements: 

Chiilicothe,  Ohio  (modernize  boiler  plant),  construction  funds.  1,341,000  '■,;!■  nnli 

Columbia,  S.C,  cardiopulmonary  clinic !?5'2SS  }^' SSS 

Los  Angeles,  Calif,  smoke  barriers  and  standpipes 'SS'SSx  i^'i^ 

l^ountain  Home,  Tenn.  (boiler  plant),  design  funds 1,300,000  100,000 

West  Haven.  Conn,  (exterior  brick  repairs),  construction  „,  „^  ,  ,„,  ,«.„ 

(un,]5 2,381,000  Z,Zgl,000 

West  Haven^Conn.,  outpatient  clinic  consolidation ^"^'SSS  ?m'S2S 

West  Haven,  Conn  ,  fire  sprinklers 188,000  188,000 

Intensive  care  units  at  selected  hospitals ?■  ?i„' X)S;  rSi'ICj; 

fVliscellaneous  projects,  $25,000  to  $100.000 '-I^-SSS  ''SS'™ 

Administrators  discretionary  fund 500.000  500,000 

Total  other  improvements 12,925,000 


Item 


Total 
cost 


Amount 
requested 


Research : 

Denver,  Colo.  (10,000  net  sq.  IL  addition),  design  funds....  $702,000  $107,000 

Madison.  Wis.  (16,000  net  sq.  ft  addition),  funds  to  com- 
plete   1.014,000  465,000 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (15,082  net  sq.  ft  addition),  funds  to 

complete... 1.525.000  380.000 

Minneapolis,  Minn,  (animal  research  lacility),  design  funds.  233,000  25,000 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  10,000  net  sq.  ft,  addition 775,000  775,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (8,000  net  sq.  ft.  addition),  design  funds....  620.000  73,000 

Washington,  D.C.  (20.000  net  sq.  ft  addition),  construction 

funds. 1,407,000  1,305,000 

Total  research 3,130,000 

General  administration 1,977,000 

Total  request,  1%8 52,000,000 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  recall  to 
Members  of  Congress  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
providing  benefits  for  veterans  who 
served  on  or  after  January  1955,  Includ- 
ing those  now  on  duty  in  Vietnam.  The 
bill  was  patterned  after  the  Korean  GI 
bill  of  rights  and  passed  both  Houses  by 
unanimous  vote.  Recently  we  have  liber- 
alized this  provision  again  by  unanimous 
vote,  and  this  new  law  is  designated  Pub- 
lic Law  90-77.  Readjustment  benefits  are 
provided  for  in  this  appropriation  In  the 
amount  of  $427,200,000,  and  thousands 
of  veterans  who  are  taking  training  are 
those  who  have  only  recently  returned 
from  service  in  Vietnam.  The  most  re- 
cent public  law  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence to  will  produce  110,000  compensation 
and  pension  adjudication  cases  attribut- 
able to  the  Vietnam  group.  82,000  appli- 
cations for  education  and  training  and 
a  little  over  30,000  housing  and  loan 
applications. 

These  are  commitments  which  we  have 
made  and  we  must  now  pay  for  them.  It 
Is  one  of  the  rising  costs  of  war,  and  I 
know  that  all  Members  of  this  House 
want  to  meet  their  responsibilities  In  this 
field.  I  cite  these  facts  and  give  this  his- 
tory because  I  think  it  is  pertinent  for 
us  at  this  time  to  keep  this  In  mind  when 
we  are  considering  the  1968  appropriation 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  which 


has  been  passed  by  the  House  totaling 
approximately  $6,650,000,000. 

GENERAL   LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  participation  sales  pro- 
gram at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
NALL]  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  such  time  as  may  re- 
main and  then  move  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  margin  of  only  a 
very  few  votes  the  House  in  May  1966 
passed  the  Participation  Sales  Act.  Many 
of  us  at  that  time  opposed  this  measure 
as  a  budget  gimmick  and  warned  that 
sale  of  these  participations  at  an  interest 
cost  of  about  one-half  of  1  percent  over 
Treasury  financing  would  exert  upward 
pressure  on  the  money  market  causing 
diversion  of  badly  needed  funds  from 
the  home  mortgage  market.  Events 
proved  us  to  be  correct  even  to  the  point 


that  the  Treasury  Itself  for  a  period  of 
months  banned  the  sale  of  participations. 

We  are  again  in  a  period  of  tight 
money  with  long-term  governments  and 
mimicipal  bonds  lower  in  price  than  even 
the  low  points  reached  in  the  monetary 
stringency  last  fall.  For  instance,  long- 
term  Treasury  4V4S  of  1987-92  are  about 
three  points  lower  in  price  than  they 
were  at  the  worst  period  last  year. 

The  conference  report  proposes  that 
this  appropriation  bill  restore  $2.35  bil- 
lion of  participation  sales  authority  for 
the  ciu-rent  year  which  was  knocked  out 
by  the  House  in  passing  this  appropri- 
ation bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  iii  view  of  the 
disorganized  state  of  long-term  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  market  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  sell  long-term  participations  in 
this  market  that  It  would  completely 
and  disastrously  disrupt  the  long-term 
bond  market.  If  the  administration 
would  attempt  to  sell  $2.3  billion  of  par- 
ticipations in  the  short-term  market 
there  is  no  question  but  that  this  would 
force  up  short-term  Interest  rates  to  the 
point  where  Government  agency  se- 
curities again  would  be  sold  at  prices  to 
jneld  over  6  percent  The  result  would  be 
that  high  yielding  particli>ation  certifi- 
cates would  again  draw  funds  from  the 
savings  institutions  which  provide  home 
mortgage  credit  The  home  mortgage 
market  which  has  been  enjoying  a  splen- 
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did  recovery  would  be  thrown  into  a  tail- 
spin  just  as  it  was  last  fall.  If  we  want  to 
provoke  a  new  crisis  in  the  home  mort- 
gage market,  granting  this  participation 
sales  authority  as  provided  in  this  con- 
ference report,  would  be  a  sure  way  of 
creating  that  result. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the 
Budget  has  included  in  its  report  a  rec- 
ommendation that  participation  sales  be 
treated  the  same  as  Treasury  obligations 
in  the  budget.  If  that  recommendation 
is  carried  out,  stripping  participation 
sales  of  budget  glmmickery  there  will  be 
no  incentive  for  using  the  participation 
sales  device.  It  is  pure  misleading  budget 
gimmickery  costing  the  taxpayers  at 
least  one-half  of  1  percent  more  Interest 
than  would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  to  finance  through 
conventional  Treasury  borrowing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  the  time  when 
the  Congress  ends  the  mockery  of  partic- 
ipation sales  financing  we  should  move 
on  the  problem  as  it  comes  before  us. 
Specifically,  this  conference  repon 
should  be  rejected  or  recommitted  with 
instructions  to  delete  this  $2.3  billion  of 
participation  sales  authority. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  the 
balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
expect  to  take  15  minutes,  but  to  take 
only  a  moment. 

This  question  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed; it  has  been  reviewed  and  sifted. 
I  think  that  most  of  the  Members  have 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  their  position 
upon  It. 

Principally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  primary  point  of  inter- 
est here,  and  undertake  to  make  it  very 
specific.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Termessee  FMr.  Evins]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas]  have  already  under- 
taken to  make  clear  the  fact  that  we  have 
pending  before  us  the  conference  report 
on  this  legislation. 

The  rent  supplement  matter  and  the 
model  cities  matter  will  come  up  sep- 
arately; they  are  not  Involved  In  any  way 
in  the  conference  report. 

We  are  voting  now,  and  separately, 
upon  the  conference  report. 

The  largest  amounts  in  the  conference 
report,  of  course,  are  those  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  bear  that  in  mind. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  in  principle,  for  us  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  at  this 
stage,  when  we  have  worked  for  months 
and  months  in  an  effort  to  try  to  reach 
agreement  and  bring  these  matters  to  a 
final  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  knows  that 
within  a  bill  which  carries  appropriations 
of  more  than  $10  billion,  one  cannot  hope 
to  obtain  complete  agreement,  one  can- 
not have  everyone  in  the  House  fully 
agree. 

There  are  some  Items  about  which 
there  Is  considerable  disagreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  partici- 
pation sales  certificates  there  was  some 
complaint  to  the  effect  that  they  were 


not  being  counted  within  the  budget 
ceiling.  That  point,  however,  does  not 
remedy  the  fiscal  situation.  Where  we 
are  confronted  with  a  possible  budget 
deficit  of  nearly  $30  billion,  in  essence, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evms]  has  pointed  out. 
I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  selling 
some  of  these  assets  with  which  to  fi- 
nance governmental  programs.  We  are 
doing  it  with  our  eyes  open.  No  one  is 
trying  to  deceive  anyone  and  no  one  can 
tell  what  the  situation  may  be  which 
will  confront  us  within  the  next  few 
months. 

We  are  threatened  with  a  deficit  of 
perhaps  as  much  as  $29  billion,  and  if 
this  motion  to  recommit  Is  adopted  and 
should  become  the  law,  it  will  contribute 
over  $2  billion  toward  the  final  deficit 
figure. 

So  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
worsen  the  fiscal  picture  at  this  stage. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  the 
executive  branch  the  opportunity  for 
some  flexibility.  While  it  may  cost  some 
more  in  the  next  few  months — it  may 
or  it  may  not — in  the  long  run  it  has 
the  prospect  of  helping  to  stabilize  the 
money  market  and  bringing  about  more 
orderly  management  of  our  current  fiscal 
problems. 

I  believe  the  Members  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  issue  before  us  and 
I  believe  the  majority  will  vote  "no"  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  subcommittee  and  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins] 
and  others  in  urging  that  this  con'er- 
ence  report  not  be  recommitted ;  that  the 
conference  report  be  approved;  and  then 
that  we  proceed  to  the  more  contro- 
versial matters  in  the  separate  motions 
involving  rent  supplements  and  model 
cities. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  would  move  the 
previous  question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  again  that  the 
Senate  has  receded  or  reduced  items  on 
49  of  the  77  items  in  the  conference  re- 
port, and  the  House  conferees  have  sus- 
tained more  than  75  percent  of  dollar 
differences  between  the  two  bodies  on  the 
Items  in  conference.  The  sa\-ings  below 
the  Senate-passed  bill  are  almost  half  a 
billion  dollars.  This  Is  based  on  the 
motions  we  will  make  In  the  House  today 
after  the  conference  report  is  adopted. 
Furthermore,  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  separately  on  appropriations 
for  the  rent  supplements  and  model  cities 
programs.  If  the  House  adopts  the  con- 
ference report  and  chooses  to  sustain 
its  previous  position  on  the  items  in  dis- 
ascreement.  we  will  have  prevailed  on 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  dollars 
In  conference. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  brought  the 
Members  a  good  conference  report,  and 
I  believe  It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Members  vote  down  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


MOTION    TO   BECOMMrr 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jonas  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  9960  to  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  wltJi  Instructions  to  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  in- 
sist on  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  43.  44,  71,  72,  73,  74,  and  75. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  184,  nays  208.  answered 
"present"  5,  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  335 

YEAS— 184 

Abernethy 

Dole 

McDade 

Adair 

Duncan 

McDonald, 

Anderson,  111 

Dw'ser 

Mich. 

Andrews. 

Edwards.  Ala 

McEwen 

N.  Dak. 

Erlenborn 

MacGregor 

ArendB 

Esoh 

Mallllard 

Asbbrook 

E.shleman 

Martin 

Ayres 

Flndley 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Baring 

Flno 

May 

Battln 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mayne 

Belcher 

Frellnghuysen 

Mesklll 

Betts 

Fulton.  Pa, 

Michel 

Blester 

Gardner 

Miller,  Ohio 

Blackburn 

Gathlngs 

Mlnshall 

Bolton 

Goodell 

MIze 

Bow 

Goodllng 

Moore 

Bray 

Gross 

Morse,  Mass. 

Brock 

Orover 

Morton 

Brotzman 

Gubser 

Mosher 

Brown,  Mich 

Gude 

Myers 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gurney 

NeLsen 

Brovhlll.  N  C 

Halev 

Ottlnger 

BroyhlU.  Va 

Hall 

Passman 

Buchanan 

Halleck 

Pelly 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hal  pern 

Pettis 

Burton,  Utah 

Hammer- 

Pike 

Bush 

schmldt 

Plrnle 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Hansen,  Idaho 

pofr 

CahlU 

Harrison 

Pollock 

Carter 

Harsha 

Price,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Harvey 

Quie 

Chamberlain 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Qulllen 

Clancy 

Horlon 

Rallsback 

Clausen. 

Hoimer 

Reld,  ni. 

Don  H 

Hiint 

Relfel 

Clawson,  Del 

Hutchinson 

Relnecke 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Pa 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Collier 

Jonas 

Rlegle 

Colmer 

Keith 

Roblson 

Conable 

King,  NY. 

Roth 

Corbett 

Kupferman 

Roudebvish 

Cowger 

Kuykendall 

Rumsfeld 

Cramer 

Laird 

Ruppe 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Ryan 

Curtis 

Latta 

Sandman 

r>ftTta.  Wis. 

Lennon 

Satterfleld 

Dellenback 

Lipscomb 

Saylor 

Denney 

Lloyd 

Schadeberg 

Derwlnskl 

Luke n a 

Scherle 

Devtne 

McClory 

Schneebell 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Schwelker 
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Bchw«ngel 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wldnall 

Scott 

Talt 

Wiggins 

Belden 

Talcott 

Williams,  Pa. 

Shrlver 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Skubltz 

Thompson,  Ga 

Winn 

Smith,  Calll. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wyatt 

Smith.  Okla. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wydler 

Snyder 

Wampler 

Wylle 

Springer 

Watklns 

Wyman 

Stafford 

Watson 

Zlon 

Stanton 

Whalen 

Zwach 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Whalley 
NAYS— 208 

Abbltt 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  111. 

Adams 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Addabbo 

Glalmo 

Nedzl 

Albert 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Anderson, 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Tenn. 

Gonzalez 

OHara,  lU. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Gray 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Annunzlo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Olsen 

Aahmore 

Green,  Pa. 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Bennett 

Hagan 

Patman 

Bevlll 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Hingham 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Elanton 

Hanna 

Perkins 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pickle 

Boland 

Hardy 

Pool 

Boiling 

Hathaway 

Price,  ni. 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Brasco 

Hays 

Puclnskl 

Brlnkley 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Purcell 

Brooks 

Helstoskl 

Randall 

Burke,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Rees 

Burleson 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hoi  meld 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Rivers 

Cabell 

Howard 

Roberts 

Carey 

Hull 

Rodlno 

Casey 

Hungate 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Clark 

Ichord 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cohelan 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Culver 

Jarman 

Rooney.  Pa. 

D.iddarlo 

Joelson 

Rosenthal 

Daniels 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jones.  Ala 

Roush 

Dawson 

Jones,  N.C. 

St  Germain 

de  la  Garca 

Karsten 

Scheuer 

Delaney 

Karth 

Shipley 

Dent 

Kastenmeler 

Slkes 

Dlngell 

Kazen 

Slsk 

Donohue 

Kee 

Slack 

Dorn 

Kelly 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dow 

King.  Calif. 

Staggers 

Dowdy 

Klrwan 

Steed 

Downing 

Kluczynskl 

Stephens 

Dulskl 

Kornegay 

Stratton 

Eckhardt 

Kyros 

Stubblefleld 

Edmondson 

Landrum 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  Call. 

.  Lefe'gett 

Sullivan 

Edwards.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Taylor 

Ellberg 

McCarthy 

Teague,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

McFall 

Tenzer 

Everett 

McMillan 

Tlernan 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Machen 

Tuck 

Fallon 

Madden 

Tunney 

Farbsteln 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Fascell 

Marsh 

Van  Deerlln 

Felghan 

Matsunaga 

Vanlk 

Fisher 

Meeds 

Vlgorlto 

Flood 

Miller.  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Flynt 

Mills 

Waldle 

Foley 

Mlnish 

Walker 

Ford. 

Mink 

Watts 

William  D 

Monagan 

White 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Whltener 

Eraser 

Moorhead 

Whltten 

Frledel 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Wright 

Puqua 

Moss 

Young 

Galiaanakls 

Multer 

Zablockl 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"'— 5 

Bates 

Conte 

Yates 

Berry 

OKonskl 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

Ashley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Resnlck 

Asplnall 

Kleppe 

Roybal 

Bell 

Kyi 

St  Onge 

Boggs 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Broomfleld 

McCulloch 

Thompson,  N.J 

Brown,  Calif. 

Macdonald. 

Udall 

Button 

Mass. 

Utt 

Celler 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Williams.  Miss, 

Corman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Willis 

Dlggs 

Phllbln 

Wilson, 

Oettys 

Poage 

Charles  H. 

Hebert 

Rarlck 

Herlong 

Reld,  NY. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Yates  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Phllbln  against. 

Mr.  O'Konskl  for,  with  Mr.  Poage  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Kleppe  for.  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EVERETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Boggs].  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote   "present." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Philbin].  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea".  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALLl.  If  he  had  been  present 
he  would  have  voted  "nay. "  I  voted  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vole  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Po.age).  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  St.  Onge].  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS     IN     DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  3.  line 
17.  Insert: 

■PRESIDENT'S    COMMISSION    ON    POSTAL 
ORGANIZATION 

•■Salaries  and  Expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  President's 
Commission  on'  Postal  Organization,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  11341  of  April  8. 
1967.  Including  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  and  Including  reimbursement  to 
the   Post   Office   Department   for   funds   ad- 


vanced to  the  Commission  from  the  appro- 
priation for  "Administration  and  regional 
operation,'  $1,500,000,  to  be  available  from 
Augtist  1,  1967,  and  to  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1968." 

MOTION    OFTERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSKI 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Evnvs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment  insert  "$1,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  E\TNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
and  23  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  several  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  On  page  12,  line 
3,  insert: 

"Post  office  and  courthouse  (construction 
and  alteration),  Hammond,  Indiana,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated, 
$265,000;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  On  page  12,  line 
8.  insert: 

"Post  office  and  Federal  office  building. 
Springfield.  Massachusetts,  In  addition  to  the 
sum  heretofore  appropriated,  $1,177,000;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  On  page  12.  line 
22.  Insert: 

'Fedral  office  buildings,  Goldsboro.  North 
Carolina.  In  addition  to  the  sum  heretofore 
appropriated.  $205,000:". 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  On  page  12.  line 
24.  Insert: 

"Post  office,  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  in  addition 
to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated,  $1,693,- 
OOO;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  21 :  On  page  13.  line 
1, Insert: 

"Post  office  and  courthouse,  Wllkesboro, 
North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  the  stim  here- 
tofore appropriated,  $234,000;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  On  page  13.  line 
3,  Insert: 

"Post  office  and  Federal  office  building,  IPar- 
go,  North  Dakota.  In  addition  to  the  sum 
heretofore  appropriated,  $437,000;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  On  page  13,  line 
10.  Insert: 

"Federal  office  building.  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee, In  addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  ap- 
propriated, $735,000;", 

MOTION    OrFERED    BY    MR,    EVIN;-    OF    TKNKBSSET 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  ..Ir.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  nimsbered  17.,  18, 
19.  20,  21,  22.  and  23  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
amendment  No.  58  and  Senate  amend- 
ment No,  59  be  considered  en  bloc,  since 
they  relate  to  the  same  item. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
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the  Senate  amendments  In  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  On  page  36, 
line  23,  strike  out  "SVS.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert 
•■$125,000,000". 

Senate  amendment  No.  59:  On  page  37. 
line  2.  strike  out  "«237,000,000"  and  Insert 
•■$537,000,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVIN8    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  Insist  on  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  58  and 
69. 

PREFEIIENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CIAIMO 

Mr.  GL\IMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GiAiMO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  58  and  59  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognises 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 

EVINSl. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  two  amendments  numbered  58  and 
59  relate  to  the  model  cities  program 
including  the  amount  for  urban  renewal 
projects  in  model  cities  areas.  These 
amendments  do  not  relate  to  the  rent 
supplement  program.  That  will  be  con- 
sidered later. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  model  cities 
program  which  the  House  previously- 
adopted  and  which  the  Congress  has 
favored. 

The  it«m  of  $12,000,000  for  planning  is 
not  in  conference.  The  House  and  Senate 
have  agreed  on  the  full  amount  of 
$12,000,000  for  planning  for  the  model 
cities  program.  The  House  recommended 
a  modest  beginning  of  $150,000,000  for 
the  model  cities  program  The  Senate  in- 
sists on  $400,000,000  which  is  the 
budgeted  amount,  the  full  amount,  for 
the  model  cities  program. 

The  other  item  relates  to  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  model  cities.  The  House 
has  approved  $75  million  for  this  phase 
of  the  model  cities  program.  This  will 
enable  urban  renewal  in  model  cities  to 
get  started  on  a  modest  basis.  The  Sen- 
ate recommended  $125  million  for  the 
first-year  funding  for  this  purpose.  Over 
all,  by  way  of  totals,  the  House  is  recom- 
mending $237  million  for  planning,  for 
model  cities  grants,  and  for  urban  re- 
newal. The  Senate  is  recommending  $537 
million.  So  there  is  In  disagreement  $300 
million. 

My  colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GuiMol  wants  to  yield  to  the  position 
of  the  Senate  for  the  full  amount.  Peeling 
that  we  should  support  the  position  of 
the  House  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  thought  the  matter  should  be 
brought  back  for  a  separate  vote.  My  mo- 
tion is  that  the  House  insist  upon  Its 
position. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  support  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  op- 


pose the  preferential  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  The 
preferential  motion  would  accept  the 
Senate  figures.  We  think  they  are  too 
high.  The  only  way  to  avoid  doing  so  on 
this  item  is  to  vote  down  the  preferential 
motion,  and  then  the  vote  will  come  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee that  the  House  insist  on  its  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senate.  This  matter 
will  then  go  back  to  conference  where  we 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  and  to  compromise 
these  differences. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  if  you  vote  down  the  pref- 
erential motion,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  back  to  conference  and  work 
out  the  matter  on  model  cities.  We  hope 
we  can  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  another  reason 
I  support  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  We  are  now  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  This 
House  by  a  substantial  vote  agreed  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  back  in 
the  spring.  There  Is  more  reason  to  agree 
with  us  now  than  there  was  then,  because 
half  a  year  has  already  elapsed  and  the 
Department  has  not  moved  one  iota  from 
the  position  it  was  in  a  year  ago  today. 
It  has  had  $11  million  of  planning  money 
available  for  nearly  12  months — and  It 
has  not  disbursed  one  dime  of  it.  It  has 
not  selected  one  city. 

The  testimony  before  the  House  com- 
mittee was  that  it  will  require  from  6 
months  to  a  year  for  the  cities  to  get 
their  plans  in  once  they  get  their  plan- 
ning money. 

I  therefore  submit  that  the  department 
wUl  not  use  more  than  the  House  figures 
for  construction  money  even  if  we  should 
grant  it.  In  view  of  the  budgetary  sit- 
uation I  certainly  concur  in  the  view  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  the 
House  should  not  abruptly  accept  the 
Senate  figures  but  should  send  us  back  to 
where  another  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
concile the  differences. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  GiAiMOl  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
the  House  adopt  the  Senate  figures  on 
this  item  because  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  model  cities  program  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.  In  effect,  what 
we  would  do  would  be  to  adopt  the  $400 
million  instead  of  the  $150  million  for 
supplemental  grants,  and  $125  million 
instead  of  the  $75  million  for  urban  re- 
newal, which  is  tied  to  the  model  cities 
program.  It  is  most  Important.  In  my 
opinion,  that  we  give  extremely  serious 
corisideration  to  this  bill  and  to  this 
amendment,  because  in  my  opinion  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us.  this  is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  our  poverty 
program. 

We  have  heard  much  discussion  about 
the  poverty  program.  I  have  been  one  of 
those  who  In  many  instances  has  criti- 
cized the  poverty  program.  It  Is  no  secret 


that  attempts  will  undoubtedly  be  made. 
strong  attempts,  to  cut  certain  parts  of 
the  poverty  program  in  the  very  near 
future.  But  if  there  is  one  program  that 
deserves  our  merit  and  consideration,  if 
there  is  one  program  which  will  really 
try  to  do  a  good  job.  it  is  the  model  cities 
program. 

We  have  to  get  it  off  the  ground  and 
get  it  moving,  and  get  it  moving  quickly. 
I  want  to  strcs?  that  we  are  not  talkinij 
about  expenditures  of  moneys.  We  are 
talking  about  obligational  authority  and 
appropriations.  Very  little  of  this  money 
is  going  to  be  spent  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture, but  what  it  is  going  to  do  is  to  allow 
HUD  and  the  cities  of  this  Nation  to 
begin  their  planning,  to  begin  real  plan- 
ning looking  toward  the  day  when  the 
cities  will  qualify  with  HUD,  and  when 
they  will  be  able  to  get  the  funds  to  initi- 
ate these  all-embracing,  comprehensive 
model  city  programs. 

It  would  be  shortsighted  to  cut  this 
program  at  this  present  day.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  program  that  we  can  put 
over  until  next  year,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
argument  to  say  that  quite  a  few  months 
In  the  fiscal  year  have  passed  and  that 
HUD  will  not  be  able  to  expend  all  the 
moneys  this  year. 

Again.  I  repeat,  we  are  not  talking 
about  expenditures  of  money.  We  are 
talking  about  enabling  HUD  to  plan  and 
to  make  its  long-range  plans  with  the 
cities,  so  HUD  can  get  started. 

There  is  a  long  leadtlme  In  all  these 
programs  involving  cities,  certainly  in 
any  urban  renewal  program,  so  we  have 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  to  be  good  planning,  long  lead- 
time,  so  we  can  have  some  results  in  the 
near  future.  Again,  it  does  not  mean  the 
money  is  going  to  be  expended  Immedi- 
ately. I  cannot  help  repeating  that. 

It  is  going  to  enable  HUD  and  the 
cities  to  study  it  comprehensively,  to  be- 
gin their  planning,  to  get  those  plans  In  to 
HUD  and  get  this  very  important  pro- 
gram moving. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  gentleman  speaks  of  long  leadtime 
planning  requiring  this  sum  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  does  he  mean  this 
money  is  needed  so  that  contracts  or  ob- 
ligational authority  may  be  permitted  or 
entered  into? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  That  unless  this 
money  is  appropriated  there  can  be  no 
contracts,  no  authority  to  enter  into  any 
obligation  insofar  as  model  cities  are 
concerned  and  planning  is  something 
separate  and  apart.  The  only  way  we  can 
avoid  holding  up  this  program  for  years 
Is  to  enable  contracts  to  be  entered  into 
within  a  reasonable  time  and,  without 
this,  the  contracts  may  have  to  be  held 
up  for  several  years? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  BolandL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  will  be  voted  up.  He  is  asking 
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ihis  House  to  recede  and  concur  with  the 
Senate  amendment  on  the  model  cities 
program.  That  provides  for  $537  million, 
of  which  $125  million  is  for  urban  re- 
newal in  model  cities  areas  and  $400  mil- 
lion is  for  supplementary  grants  in  the 
model  cities  programs. 

The  $537  million  recommended  by  the 
Senate  is  $125  million  less  than  that 
which  was  asked  for  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  This  item.  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
considered  by  this  House  on  May  17  of 
this  year.  Tlie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  brought  his  bill  to  the 
floor  at  that  time,  and  since  that  time 
there  have  been  very  considerable 
changes  and  incidents  which  have  oc- 
curred all  over  this  Nation.  There  has 
been  some  different  kind  of  thinking  on 
the  part  of.  I  believe,  everyone  as  to  how 
best  to  meet  the  terrible  and  complex 
problems  that  are  perplexing  the  cities 
of  this  Nation.  This  program  is  addressed 
not  only  to  the  great  and  large  cities, 
but  also  to  some  of  the  smaller  cities  in 
this  Nation. 

This  whole  program  is  addres.ied  to 
solving  the  problems  that  our  larger  and 
smaller  cities  have  been  experiencing  in 
the  past  couple  of  years. 

Incidentally,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  Many  Members  on  the  other  side 
\oted  favorably  on  the  model  cities  pro- 
cram.  A  great  number  of  Governors 
throughout  this  Nation  have  expressed 
their  concern  and  feeling  on  this  pro- 
gram. They  favor  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
hearings  developed  by  the  Senate  there 
were  a  number  of  Governors  who  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  fully  fimd  the 
model  cities  program,  to  fully  fund  It  as 
bud.Ereted  by  the  Department.  That 
expression  was  offered  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Governors  of  Iowa.  Kansas.  Massa- 
chusetts. Missouri,  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  clearly  shows  It  is 
not  a  partisan  matter.  It  transcends  all 
political  considerations.  The  question 
here  is  whether  or  not  Congress  Is  willing 
to  do  what  it  has  to  do  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  severe  problems  and  the  heavy  bur- 
dens that  the  core  cities  are  staggering 
under. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  telegram 
which  I  believe  Is  important.  It  was  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Independent  Of- 
fices. It  reads : 

Conference  committee  failure  to  agree  on 
full  funding  for  model  cities  and  rent  supple- 
ments portends  further  disaster  for  urban 
areas.  Our  August  emergency  convocation 
urged  that  "Congress  must  move  without  de- 
lay on  xirban  programs.  The  country  can  wait 
no  longer  for  measures  that  have  too  long 
been  denied  the  people  of  the  cities  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole".  -We  ask  your  support  of 
the  Senate  position  on  these  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  telegram  was  signed 
by  Andrew  Helskell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Time-Life,  Inc.,  and  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  the  head  of  the  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  of  the  United  States,  both  of 


whom  are  cochairmen  of  the  Urban  Coa- 
lition in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  at- 
tempts to  do.  It  asks  the  House  to  stand 
by  the  position  of  the  Senate,  to  put  in 
this  item  to  increase  the  amount  from 
the  House  figure  of  $237  million  to  $537 
million,  a  $300  million  Increase. 

I  hope  the  House  will  vote  for  the  pro- 
posed increase. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port full  funding  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  on  a  subject  of 
serious  consequence  for  the  cities  of  our 
country — the  pending  appropriations  for 
the  model  cities  program.  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  last  May  when  the  House  voted 
to  cut  the  President's  request  of  S400 
million  for  the  model  cities  program  to 
an  inadequate  $150  million,  and  the 
grants  for  urban  renewal  projects  in 
model  neighborhoods  from  S250  million 
to  $75  million.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
majority  of  this  House  fully  recognized 
either  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
this  program  will  attack  or  the  sizable 
impact  this  program  can  have  on  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  these  problem-ridden 
slum  areas. 

In  plain  talk,  our  cities  need  these 
funds  and  our  people  need  these  funds. 
Given  model  cities  they  can  begin  re- 
building our  cities  in  earnest.  Without 
them  we  are  all  back  where  we  started 
from — in  the  festering  breeding  grounds 
of  riots  and  violence. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  193  applications 
for  model  cities  funds  shows  that  the 
program  is  accurately  aimed  at  the  truly 
hard-core  slum  areas  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  program  to  attack  when  we 
authorized  it  last  year.  Applications 
came  from  large  and  small  cities  and 
counties  throughout  the  country,  includ- 
ing my  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
gave  a  rather  frightening  picture  of  the 
problems  slum  neighborhoods  face. 

Problems  of  blight  and  deterioration 
are  not  restricted  to  our  large  cities,  or 
to  one  section  of  the  counto'.  Of  the  193 
applications  75  came  from  cities  of  un- 
der 50,000  and  six  cities  with  less  than 
5,000  people  want  a  model  cities  pro- 
gram. Applications  came  from  47  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Over  7  million  people  live  In  the  de- 
teriorated neighborhoods  selected  for 
upgrading  by  these  cities.  Three  out  of 
every  10  families  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  annually.  This  is  roughly 
twice  the  proportion  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies living  In  all  urban  areas  at  the  time 
of  the  last  census.  Unemployment  among 
people  living  in  these  neighborhoods  Is 
2'2  times  the  rate  for  the  entire  civilian 
labor  force.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
houses  In  these  areas  are  substandard, 
triple  the  rate  for  all  urban  areas.  Edu- 
cation, basic  in  these  people's  battle  for 
a  better  life  Is  sadly  lacking — 3  out  of 
every  10  adults  have  not  had  as  much  as 
8  years  of  schooling.  These  are  condi- 
tions   which    no    reasonable    or    com- 


passionate person  can  Ignore.  These  are 
conditions  which  have  transformed  quiet 
desperation  into  0E>en  violence. 

The  model  cities  program  offers  us 
an  entirely  new  approach  to  doing  some- 
thing about  the  poverty,  ilhteracy.  poor 
housing,  and  unemployment  in  these 
neighborhoods.  By  mounting  a  concen- 
trated attack  on  all  of  the  problems, 
model  cities  will  enable  cities  to  make  th3 
most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  urban 
programs  which  Congress  has  already 
put  on  the  books  and  funded.  'What 
makes  model  cities  unique  Is  that  It  will 
give  cities  the  chance  to  tie  together  all 
of  the  Federal  programs  and  end  the 
piecemeal,  fragmented  approach  that  has 
too  long  friistrated  city  administrators 
and  obstructed  progress  in  our  cities.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  require  the  locality 
to  coordinate  all  its  efforts,  both  public 
and  private,  to  make  the  best  use  of 
Federal  aids. 

The  impact  the  model  cities  program 
wUl  have  on  the  grave  problems  I  have 
outlined  is  far  more  than  the  funds  au- 
thorized. Because  this  program  builds 
on  the  effective  use  of  existing  programs 
and  the  coordinated  input  of  Stat«,  city, 
and  private  resources,  the  funds  will  have 
a  striking  multiplier  effect.  Ever>-  dollar 
we  vote  now  for  supplemental  or  operat- 
ing funds  will  generate  $10  from  local 
public  funds,  private  sources,  and  other 
Federal  funds. 

Therefore,  we  are  talking  about  $4  bil- 
lion or  more  worth  of  help  for  our  hard- 
pressed  cities.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
Member  can  cast  a  vote  for  anything  less 
in  the  face  of  the  needs  of  our  urban 
citizens.  We  must  seize  this  opportunity 
to  Improve  the  lives  of  slum  residents 
and  to  upgrade  whole  blighted  areas  of 
our  cities.  The  price  of  doing  It  Is  cheap. 
The  cost  of  not  doing  It  can  be  hazard- 
ous. Let  us  vote  the  whole  appropriation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  recede  from  its  earlier  action  and 
accept  the  full  appropriation,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  recommended 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  for  the  model 
cities  program  contained  In  this  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Act  con- 
ference report  now  before  us. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  our  appro- 
priation action  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject has  teiken  on  increasingly  vast  sig- 
nificance to  the  unity  of  this  coimtry  and 
our  people  and  it  further  represents  the 
measure  of  our  response  toward  curing  a 
disease  that  is  threatening  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  society. 

Whatever  var>-ing  reflections  we  may 
have  upon  and  about  the  tragic  violence 
and  destruction  that  has  recently  been 
occurring  Ln  so  many  cities  throughout 
the  countrj'.  I  think  it  is  universally  and 
unmistakably  clear  that  the  underlying 
causes  of  such  tragedy  ought  to  be  and 
must  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  vehicle  through  which  this  cor- 
rection can  be  most  surely  and  effectively 
carried  out  is  the  appropriation  contain- 
ing adequate  aid  to  the  cities  of  this 
country  that  is  included  In  the  Senate 
version  of  this  conference  report. 

Very  truly  if  such  an  appropriation  is 
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permitted  to  stand  reduced  to  the  point 
of  practical  obliteration  or  elimination 
of  urban  programs,  most  of  our  cities 
will  be  left  without  any  hope  of  help  in  a 
vital  task  that  is  obviously  beyond  their 
individual  capacities. 

May  I  further  say  that  such  action 
might  well  become  one  of  the  greatest 
imprudences  of  modern  history  since  It 
would  undoubtedly  generate  new  and 
higher  despair  and  frustration  among 
great  numbers  of  our  people  throughout 
this  Nation. 

Let  me  please  remind  you  that  when 
this  Congress  passed  the  original  model 
cities  bill,  it  was  making  practically  an 
inherently  binding  promise  not  just  to  a 
comparatively  few  and  restrictively  se- 
lected cities  that  might  come  to  be  af- 
flicted with  riots  and  property  destruc- 
tion, but  to  all  those  numerous  cities 
qualified  for  assistance  on  the  basic 
grounds  of  low-income  population,  ade- 
quate housing  shortages,  and  associated 
standards. 

At  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  such 
cities  all  over  the  country  have  invested 
much  time  and  overtime  of  community 
officials  and  expert  volunteers,  together 
with  community  money,  to  apply  for  this 
assistance,  and  this  includes  my  own 
home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  has 
a  nationally  recognized  reputation  for 
community  cooperation,  dedication,  and 
efficiency  and  accomplishment  in  plan- 
ning, projection,  and  fulfillment  of  de- 
velopment programs.  If  this  House  is  now 
to  refuse  adequate  appropriations  and 
funding  for  the  fundamentally  qualified 
city  applicants  for  this  particular  Federal 
help,  it  will  be  tantamount  to  a  contra- 
diction and  betrayal  of  the  words  and 
promises  that  were  enacted  into  law  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  again  exhort  my 
colleagues  here  to  approve  the  Senate 
adopted  model  cities  appropriation  to 
permit  my  community — and  all  other 
qualified  communities — to  participate  in 
this  demonstration  cities  program  that  is 
so  wisely  designed  to  grant  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, of  whatever  race  or  color  or  cir- 
cumstance, the  opportunity  to  rightfully 
share  in  our  national  heritage  and  to  en- 
able this  countr>'  to  truly  fulfill  its  des- 
tiny of  leadership  in  a  world  at  peace. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  this  issue  was  before  the  House 
earlier  this  year  I  supported  the  funding 
of  the  model  or  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram at  the  $237  million  level  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  I  still  support  the 
program  and  believe  it  holds  great  poten- 
tial for  elimination  of  many  of  our  urban 
ills.  The  program  is  tailored  along  the 
lines  of  the  block-grant  approach  and 
with  this  I  also  concur.  However,  I  can- 
not support  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  to  recede  and  accept 
the  Senate  version  of  the  funding  of  this 
program,  which  more  than  doubles  the 
amount  provided  by  the  House.  I  will 
continue  to  support  the  amount  the 
House  initially  voted  for  the  funding  of 
this  program  and  would  support  a  rea- 
sonable Increase  in  such  funding.  I  am 
certain  that  defeat  of  this  motion  will 
permit  the  conferees  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
propriate level  of  funding  which  recog- 
nizes both  the  need  for,  and  value  of, 


the  program  and  our  present  budgetary 
problems. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported the  Giaimo  motion  that  the  House 
recede  to  the  Senate  flgiire  of  $537  mil- 
lion for  the  model  cities  program.  This 
would  have  provided  $300  million  more 
than  the  House  figure  of  $237  million  for 
this  important  and  urgently  needed  pro- 
gram for  our  cities.  I  deeply  regret  the 
Giaimo  motion  was  defeated. 

I  also  supported  the  Yates  motion  that 
the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  provide  $40  million  for 
the  rent  supplement  program.  It  is  un- 
fortunate the  House  had  provided  no 
funds  for  this  program,  and  it  is  even 
more  unfortunate  the  Yates  motion  to 
correct  this  error  was  defeated.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  both  the 
model  cities  program  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  and  naturally  I  sun  dis- 
tressed over  action  taken  In  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
sidering this  conference  report  pertain- 
ing to  the  appropriation  on  independ- 
ent offices.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. I  do  hope  that  the  Members  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, Congressman  Glaimo,  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  other  body  has  provided  for  a  rea- 
sonable sum  of  $537  million  to  support 
the  Installation  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. This  reduction  which  the  minority 
party  and  some  Members  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  are  supporting,  will  reduce 
the  model  cities  initial  appropriation 
from  $537  to  $237  million. 

If  this  reduction  of  $300  million  is 
adopted  by  the  House,  the  model  cities 
program  will  be  greatly  handicapped 
and  the  organization  and  progress  of  a 
program  which  will  eventually  aid  many 
urban  families  throughout  the  United 
States,  win  be  impeded. 

It  Is  good  economy  for  Members  to  vote 
for  sufficient  money  to  establish  programs 
to  indirectly  aid  millions  of  needy  fam- 
ilies in  the  urban  areas  throughout  our 
Nation.  The  expenditures  made  in  this 
program  will  pay  off  over  a  period  of 
years  and  bring  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  taxes  into  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral treasuries  from  families  who  are 
now  on  relief  or  do  not  have  sufficient 
Income  to  pay  taxes  unless  jobs  and  em- 
ployment are  offered  to  some  of  our  more 
unfortunate  urban  citizens  and  thus  help 
them  provide  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  papers 
only  yesterday  that  our  papulation  has 
reached  200  million.  In  1915  the  popula- 
tion of  our  Nation  was  but  100  million. 
In  50  years"  time  our  population  has  In- 
creased 100  million.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  next  20  years  will  bring  about  an- 
other Increase  of  another  100  million. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  our  population 
today  lives  In  cities  or  urban  centers.  In 
another  20  years  we  will  have  about  70 
million  more  persons  living  In  our  con- 
gested cities.  Unless  a  program  similar 
to  the  model  cities  under  consideration 
today  Is  approved,  our  relief  rolls,  dis- 
content, illiteracy,  unemployment  will 
grow  and  the  progress  of  our  Nation 


will  eventually  be  curtailed  and  law  en- 
forcement Jeopardized. 

The  time  to  start  solving  these  great 
problems  for  our  future  prosperity  and 
preservation  of  our  free  Government  is 
now.  A  vote  today  to  curtail  this  program 
by  over  50  percent  Is  not  a  vote  for  econ- 
omy but  it  Is  a  vote  submitting  to  reck- 
less politics.  Our  cities  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  a  victim  of  riots, 
uprisings,  and  general  discontent  by  the 
younger  generation  principally.  Unless 
programs  of  this  kind  are  sustained  by 
our  Congress,  this  general  discontent  of 
the  underpaid,  uneducated,  imemployed 
will  expand  and  grow,  and  the  Nation 
and  our  Government  will  pay  the  penalty 
eventually. 

I  hope  the  Giaimo  motion  to  sustain 
the  Senate  appropriation  without  cur- 
tailment will  be  sustained. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  care  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  model  cities  program  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

In  response  to  the  argument  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BolandI  wherein  he  alleged  that  there 
was  a  growing  need  for  this  extra  $300 
million  predicated  on  some  of  the  riots 
and  civil  disturbances  we  have  had,  I 
would  merely  say  we  have  had  another 
change  since  May  17,  1967,  which  ought 
to  Influence  Members  on  the  vote  today. 

On  May  17,  when  the  House  voted  213 
to  193  to  sustain  the  figure  in  the  House 
version,  $237  million,  it  was  a  close  vote 
between  $237  million  and  nothing,  ac- 
tually between  $237  million  and  $12  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  Interval  since  May  17,  when  that 
vote  was  taken,  until  today,  we  have  had 
a  totally  different  picture  presented  to  us 
so  far  as  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  concerned. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
May  17  were  still  alleging  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  deficit  of  $8.1  bllllon. 
Today,  October  24,  they  freely  concede 
that  the  deficit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  from  $24  bllllon  to 
$30  billion.  We  have  had  a  significant 
shift  in  how  our  Federal  Treasury  Is  op- 
erating. In  the  interval  conditions  have 
gone  from  bad,  to  worse,  to  deadly 
serious. 

I  think  one  has  to  weigh  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  one  hand  against  the 
problems  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  vote  today  to 
Increase  the  House  figure  by  $300  million 
will  have  a  most  adverse  effect  on  the 
situation  as  far  as  the  Treasury  Is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  It  will  signifi- 
cantly change  the  problems  in  the  big 
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cities  that  occurred  In  the  last  3  or  4 
months.  I  know  that  there  may  be  some — 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts does  not  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory— who  favor  the  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Detroit  and  Newark  and  so 
forth  by  saying  the  way  to  correct  the 
problem  is  to  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
the  amount  of  money  coming  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  That  Is  not  the  answer. 
Three  hundred  million  dollars  of  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  on  this  occasion  will  not 
solve  those  problems  of  the  big  cities. 
But  a  reduction  in  expenditures  could  be 
very  helpful  in  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  we  face  as  a  nation  in  the  fis- 
cal mess  that  we  are  in. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  listen  with  interest  al- 
ways to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  contends  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  save  all  of  our  cities  and  will  solve 
all  of  the  problems  consonant  with  all 
of  our  cities,  but  there  has  to  be  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan will  agree  with  me  that  we  are  get- 
ting that  kind  of  leadership  by  bringing 
Into  the  ghetto  areas  some  indication 
on  the  part  of  bu,slness  that  they  are 
willing  to  contribute  and  to  do  their  part 
to  lift  the  burdens  of  the  cities  about 
the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might  respond  to  that.  Congress  last 
year  made  available  $11  billion  in  plan- 
ning money  for  this  agency  to  get  the 
demonstration  cities  program  off  the 
ground.  It  Is  my  best  information  that  as 
of  today — almost  12  months  later — they 
have  not  disbursed  one  penny  of  that 
money.  How  can  they  properly  absorb 
the  additional  money  included  in  the 
House  version  of  $237  million  much  less 
the  $537  million  included  in  the  Senate 
version?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  agen- 
cy's record  of  performance  is  so  poor 
that  we  should  not  trust  them  with  an 
extra  $300  million  over  and  above  the 
$237  million  that  the  Hou.se  has  allocated. 
Therefore,  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Members  will  vote  "no,"  so  that  we  will 
stand  by  the  $237  million  figure  Included 
In  the  House  version. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speakei, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan], 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Giaimo  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amount  of  $537  million  for  the 
model  cities  program, 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  an  appropriation 
bill  for  military  construction  will  be  be- 
fore us  shortly  where  he  can  easily  save 
$300  million  if  he  really  wants  to,  or  a 
great  deal  more.  However,  the  minority 
party  should  not  save  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  cities,  which  Is  Just  what 


the  minority  leader  proposes  to  do.  It  is 
urgent  that  we  face  up  to  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  our  urban  areas. 
The  proposal  of  the  Senate  to  fund  this 
program  at  $537  mlUion  will  only  begin 
to  meet  the  needs. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  pointed  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  conferees  would 
amount  to  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  reductions  below  the  budget 
estimate;  $756  million.  I  might  point  out 
that  $689  million,  or  90  percent,  of  that 
reduction  comes  out  of  the  funding  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  HUD.  And  out  of  the  $689 
million  reduction,  some  $425  million 
comes  out  of  the  model  cities  programs. 

So  the  model  cities  program  and  the 
rent  supplement  program,  which  will 
come  up  later,  have  been  the  principal 
victims  of  the  budget  slashes.  If  we  are 
serious  about  our  concerns  about  dis- 
order in  our  cities  which  were  expressed 
so  often  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  last 
simimer.  it  Is  important  that  we  begin 
now  to  fund  this  program  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  very,  verj*  serious 
problems  which  have  been  permitted  to 
fester  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
time  to  start  is  now. 

When  the  House  reduced  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  budget  estimates 
by  some  $689  million  last  May  17,  the 
administration  request  was  already  $599 
million  below  available  authorizations. 
In  conference  the  House  conferees  yielded 
and  agreed  to  increase  its  figures  by  only 
$19.3  million,  or  less  than  3  percent, 
while  the  Senate  conferees  yielded  $416 
million — If  we  use  the  House  figure  on 
model  cities  and  rent  supplements. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates 


that.  If  the  recent  Whitten  and  Bow 
amendment  restrictions  on  overall  ex- 
penditures stand,  programs  in  housing 
and  urban  development  will  be  cut  back 
by  another  half  billion  dollars.  It  was  re- 
ported yesterday  that  as  a  consequence 
of  these  steps,  most  of  FHA's  special 
assistance  programs  have  been  sus- 
pended, including  special  assistance  for 
ui'ban  renewal,  cooperative  housing, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  and  other  low- 
income  programs. 

The  mood  of  this  House  to  chop  away 
the  major  portions  of  critical  domestic 
programs  has  lost  any  logical  relation  to 
war  spending  or  to  the  size  of  the  pro- 
jected deficit.  It  has  taken  on  a  logic  all 
its  own.  When  the  House  reduces  spend- 
ing for  a  program  or  an  agency  millions 
of  dollars  below  an  already  reduced  ad- 
ministration request,  it  is  not  dealing  in 
sterile  mathematical  calculation,  but  in 
people's  lives. 

Compared  with  the  enormity  of  the 
crisis  in  our  cities,  the  administration 
program — even  if  everj-  last  dollar  of 
available  authority  were  appropriated — 
constitutes  a  woeful  minimum.  If  the  ad- 
ministration were  able  to  go  ahead  with 
its  $662  miDion  model  cities  program, 
some  60  or  70  cities  would  receive  an 
average  of  $10  million  each,  a  siun  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  the  problem.  The  en- 
tire administration  rent  supplements  re- 
quest would  pro\ide  some  45.000  units 
throughout  the  Nation,  when  there  are 
half  a  million  substandard  units  in  New 
York  City  alone;  and  no  single  State 
could  have  over  6.750  units  because  of  the 
15  percent  limitation. 

And  yet,  this  House  has  seen  fit  to  rip 
this  minimal  program  to  shreds.  1  have 
prepared  a  table  on  the  fate  of  certain 
housing  programs,  which  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 


|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


Authoriza- 
tion 


Administri-    House  appro-     Conterence 
tion  request        priatlon  report 


Neighljorhood  lacillties 121 

Rehabilitation  loans 100 

Housing  lor  the  elderlv  loans 95 

Urban  planning  grants 84 

Metropolitan  development  incentive  grants 50 

Urban  mass  transportation 205 

Community  development  training  grants 30 

Urban  research 20 

Open  space 125 

Alaska  housing  program ..^i* 10 

Urban  Information  and  technical  assistance 8 

Model  cities 662 

Rent  supplement 40 


42 

Z7 

3) 

0 

0 

0 

SO 

20 

25 

50 

40 

45 

30 

0 

0 

175 

175 

175 

5 

2.5 

3 

20 

5 

10 

125 

75 

75 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2.2 

662 

237 

(') 

40 

0 

(■) 

■  In  disagreement. 

To  summarize  briefly,  let  us  look  at 
histories  of  certain  critically  important 
programs:  For  example,  neighborhood 
facilities  authorizations  total  $121  mil- 
lion; the  administration  request  was  only 
$42  million;  the  House  slashed  this  fur- 
ther to  $27  million,  and  the  conference 
restored  only  $3  million. 

An  authorization  of  $100  million  for 
rehabilitation  loans  was  scrapped  en- 
tirely by  the  administration. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  was  reduced 
from  $95  ml'.lion  to  $80  million  by  the 
administration.  The  House  cut  this  back 
to  $20  million,  and  only  $5  million  was 
restored  in  conference. 

Funds  for  urban  mass  transportation 


were  slashed  by  $30  million,  and  the  con- 
ference accepted  the  House  figures. 

The  open-space  program  was  reduced 
by  $50  million,  and  Federal  participation 
limited  to  50  percent  The  conference 
likewise  accepted  the  House  figures. 

And  so  on  for  over  a  dozen  critical 
urban  programs 

The  most  devastating  reductions  occur 
in  rent  supplements  and  model  cities. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  sub- 
sidizing housing  for  more  than  30  years; 
and  with  costs  rising  and  the  degrading 
conditions  of  slums  worsening,  it  cannot 
cease  to  do  this  now. 

The  rent  supplements  program  was 
envisioned   as  a  means  to   permit  this 
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subsidy  to  operate  to  stimulate  the  mar- 
ket mechanism.  It  has  been  widely  hailed 
as  a  creative  means  of  Increasing  the 
supply  of  moderate-Income  housing.  The 
$40  million  request  which  this  House  re- 
jected would  barely  make  a  dent  on  our 
housing  needs. 

Similarly,  the  model  cities  program,  as 
modest  as  it  Is,  provides  the  beginning  of 
comprehensive  planning  to  restore 
blighted  areas  of  our  urban  centers.  And 
last  May  17  the  House  saw  fit  to  reduce 
the  funds  requested  available  for  this 
program  by  approximately  64  percent. 

Those  actions  were  taken  before  the 
massive  civil  disorders  of  this  summer, 
which  are  symptomatic  of  the  enormity 
of  the  problem.  Those  riots  might  have 
been  expected  to  move  the  Congress  to 
action.  Instead,  they  produced  a  per- 
verse logic  of  "punishment."  which 
would  deny  the  funds  to  begin  to  elimi- 
nate the  degradation  of  America's  de- 
caying core  cities. 

Let  us  exercise  more  wisdom  than  we 
did  5  months  ago.  Even  with  restored 
funds  in  model  cities  and  rent  supple- 
ments, authorized  programs  to  aid  our 
cities  would  be  cut  by  nearly  half.  The 
cities  have  been  shortchanged  for  too 
long.  Our  aid  should  not  be  halved,  it 
should  be  doubled.  As  a  beginning,  I  urge 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amount. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  bill  included  $237  million  for 
the  model  cities  program,  and  the  vote  on 
which  this  question  will  be  taken  will  be 
whether  or  not  to  increase  it  by  the  sum 
of  $300  million  and  accept  the  position  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  sustain  the 
position  of  the  House  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  urge  that  you  vote  against  the 
preferential  motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
nUnols  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  a  vote 
for  the  Gialmo  motion  be  a  vote  for  a 
greater  sum  of  money  for  the  model  cities 
program? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Eli- 
nois  that  a  vote  for  the  Glaimo  motion 
is  a  vote  for  receding  and  concurring  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  is  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo] 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendments  No.  58  and 
No.  59,  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  156.  nays  241,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  336) 
TEAS— 156 


Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulstl 

Eclthardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 


Barrett 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 


Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 


Abbltt 

.■\bernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arenda 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 


Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CalLf . 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

Machen 

Madden 

Matsiuiaga 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  m. 

NAYS— 241 

Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Ctirtls 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Plndley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Oallfianakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsba 
Hays 


O'Hara,  Mlcb. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price,  HI. 

Puclnakl 

Rees 

Reusa 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

SulUvan 

Tenzer 

TTiompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meskin 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
Minshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
MorHs,  N. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OKonskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Passman 


.  Mez. 


Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 


Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubbleflcld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 


Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Tuck 

Oilman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Asplnall 

Bates 

Bell 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Corman 

Dlggs 

Oettys 

Hubert 


Herloiig 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Mills 


Phllbln 

Poage 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 


So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Oettys  against. 

Mr.  Phllbln  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck 
against. 

Mr.  Button  for.  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Kleppe  against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Brown   of  California   with   Mr.   Dlggs. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Blatnlck  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bates. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  WllUanis  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SCOTT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  EvinsI  that  the 
House  insist  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  No.  58 
and  No.  59. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  67:  On  page  38. 
line  26,  strike  out  "Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  foregoing  appropriation  shall  be  used  for 
Incurring  or  discharging:"  and  Insert  "Pro- 
vided, Tliat  the  limitation  otherwise  applica- 
ble to  the  maximum  payments  that  may  be 
required  In  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts 
entered  Into  under  such  section  Is  Increased 


by  $40,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  or  con- 
tract authority  shall  be  used  for  Incurring". 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR.    EVIN3    OP    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  Insist  upon  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  67. 

PREFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    YATES 

Mr.   YATES.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  offer   a 
preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  67  and  concur 
therein. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  In  the  House  wko  will  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  moved  In 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  that  I  am  in  good  company. 

I  keep  company  with  Mr.  Conservative 
himself — Republican  Members  may  want 
to  hear  this — I  keep  company-  with  the 
late  Senator  from  tlie  State  of  Oliio,  the 
former  minority  leader  of  the  other  bod^'. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  Together,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  House,  for  that  is  what  is  involved 
in  the  amendment  that  is  under  consid- 
eration at  tlie  present  time — the  con- 
science of  the  House. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  seeks  to 
provide  funds  for  the  poor,  for  the  sick, 
for  the  disabled,  for  the  dispossessed, 
for  ever>'  group  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder  in  our  country  at  a 
time  when  others  are  enjoying  record 
prosperity. 

The  question  is  raised,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
many  as  to  why  should  we  pay  a  portion 
of  the  rent  of  our  neighbors.  Well,  let 
us  see  what  Senator  Taft  had  to  say 
about  this,  for  his  arguments  are  logical 
and  persuasive.  He  said  this  when  there 
was  under  consideration  in  the  other 
body  the  question  of  the  public  housing 
progrsim : 

The  American  people  are  a  charitable  peo- 
ple, and  are  a  humane  people.  They  do  not 
want  to  see  hardship  and  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

He  said: 

Thl8  requires  a  tax  on  the  other  four- 
fifths  of  the  people,  pyerhape  the  other  three- 
fifths  of  the  people,  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes, 
but  I  believe  these  people  are  wUllng  to  pay 
the  tax  Ln  order  to  accomplish  the  purp>os€ 
of  seeing  that  we  no  longer  have  any  serious 
problem  of  hardship  and  poverty  In  the 
United  States  and  that  the  children  of  all 
the  families  In  the  United  States  have  an 
equal  opp>ortunlty  or  a  substantially  equal 
opportunity  to  get  started  In  life  and  that 
If  they  have  the  abilities  to  make  use  of  them 
to  the  full  extent  they  can  so  that  the  United 
States  may  remain  a  country  of  free 
opportunity. 

And  that  argument  Is  applicable,  too, 
in  the  motion  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  in  mind  the  people  who  are  to  be 


benefited  by  this  program.  Who  are  they? 
This  is  not  a  windfall  for  a  favored 
group.  It  is  for  the  underprivileged.  It  is 
applicable  only  to  the  people  who  can 
qualify  for  public  housing.  Nobody  who 
has  an  income  above  the  limits  estab- 
lished for  public  housing  can  obtain  rent 
supplements  under  this  program.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  basic  qualification,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  others  exist?  Secondly,  the 
program  is  for  elderly  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  their  incomes  are 
limited  to  those  of  public  housing  quali- 
fication, they  must  be  over  the  age  of  62; 
or  they  must  be  handicapped  people 
with  a  physical  handicap;  or  they 
must  be  displaced  people — they  must  be 
evicted  as  a  result  of  some  governmental 
action.  Or,  they  must  be  slum  dwellers; 
they  mu.st  live  in  ghettos  or  live  in  sub- 
standard dwellings;  or  they  must  be  dis- 
aster refugees  ,  those  who  have  been 
displaced  by  storms  or  floods  or  hurri- 
canes such  as  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Texas  recently  suffered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  qualify  under  this  program. 
These  are  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  sick, 
the  deplaced.  The  people,  in  short,  who 
need  our  help.  That  is  why  I  say  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  tries  the  conscience  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  FMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  made 
the  statement  that  only  the  people  living 
in  those  categories  which  he  has  pre\'i- 
ously  mentioned  are  eligible  to  live  in  the 
facilities  that  would  be  built  under  this 
program. 

Is  that  a  matter  of  law  or  regulation? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  a  matter  of  both 
law  and  regulation.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
It  is  a  matter  of  law  in  establishing  the 
level  of  income  and  of  the  regulations  in 
conjunction  with  other  qualifications. 

So  that  by  both  law  and  regulations 
these  people,  and  only  these  groups  at 
the  present  time  are  qualified  to  live  in 
facilities  for  which  rent  supplements  are 
directed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
may  I  comment  upon  the  gentleman's 
observation.  Will  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  believe  is 
accurate  in  what  he  has  said.  It  is  a 
matter  of  both  law  and  regulation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  By  law,  the 
Congress  has  given  to  the  administrative 
agencies  the  right  to  establish  criteria, 
and  by  law  they  can  do  so  by  regulations. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  has  not  w-ritten  any  guide- 
lines such  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  described  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
units.  Those  guidelines  are  written  by 
agency  regulations  and  these  regulations 
could  be  changed  tomorrow. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  does  not  make  any 
difference.  Even  if  that  were  true,  the  law 
as  it  stands  today  is  as  I  reported  it  to 
the  House,  I  still  insist  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  conscience  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  niinoLs  that 
he  is  very  persuasive  in  his  advocacy  of 
this  matter.  However.  I  still  think  the 
better  position  for  us  to  take  on  this 
occasion  today  is  to  reject  the  Senate 
S40  million  figure  so  that  the  conferees 
can  bargain  from  a  position  of  strength. 
The  House  should  not  capitulate  to  the 
Senate  and  the  President. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  position 
would  represent  a  vote  against  Americans 
who  need  help.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  rejecting  the  position  es- 
poused by  former  Senator  Taft 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  wiU  >ield  further  I  do 
not  think  this  rent  subsidy  program  was 
even  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  Senator  Taft 
in  1948.  And,  let  me  say  this  in  further- 
ance of  my  statement 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  say  further,  first, 
that  the  program  to  which  the  former 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Sen- 
ator Taft,  was  addressing  himself  was 
one  of  housing  totally  subsidized  by  the 
Government.  Certainly  he  would  favor 
and  support  a  housing  program  which 
would  be  carried  out  by  private  Lndostrj-. 

Can  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  imagine  the  fact  that  the 
former  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Taft.  would  not  be  for  this  kind  of  a 
program? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  v-ield  further?  Let 
me  say  that  if  Senator  Taft  were  here 
today — and  I  am  sure  that  perhaps  his 
distinguished  son  would  be  a  better 
spokesman  than  I  on  the  views  of  the 
former  distinguished  Senator — I  am  sure 
that  the  former  distinguished  Senator. 
Senator  Taft.  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  under  the  public  hous- 
ing program  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  expended  some  S5  bil- 
lion and  with  many  disappointments  ^s 
to  its  effectiveness.  Today  the  people  who 
advocate  rent  supplements  are  using  the 
same  arguments  that  were  used  20  years 
ago  for  public  housing,  while  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  sum  of  S5  billion  for 
public  housing  has  not  done  the  job. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
just  admitted  my  point.  It  is  his  opinion 
and  mine  that  the  former  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft,  would  be 
supporting  this  program.  Therefore,  the 
arguments  upon  his  behalf  to  provide 
for  this  program,  he  would  have  been 
against  ? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the 
gentleman  willing  to  do  away  with  the 
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$275  million  which  is  contained  in  this 
bill  with  which  to  subsidize  the  public 
housing  program  and  to  call  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  new  program  while  abandon- 
ing public  housing?  It  is  my  opinion  that 
rent  supplements  may  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  public  housing,  but  why 
does  not  the  gentleman  take  some  of  the 
$275  million  which  Is  contained  in  the 
public  housing  program  and  put  it  into 
this  rent  subsidy  program  or,  even  better, 
into  the  rent  certificate  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  that  the 
poor  are  with  us  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  with  us  This  program  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  deserves 
our  support. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  make 
this  observation.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  the  poor,  and  as  I  understand  the 
agency  regulations  that  we  have  for  this 
program,  people  who  have  outside  assets 
of  up  to  $25,000  can  still  qualify.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wiU  tell  the  gentleman 
that  is  wrong.  It  may  have  been  true  at 
one  time,  but  it  was  corrected. 

I  remember  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]  so  argued  at  one 
time,  but  subsequently,  after  correction, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Harvey]  favors  this  program,  unless  I 
am  mistaken. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  are  the  income  limita- 
tions that  apply  to  the  rent  supplements? 
How  much  money  can  a  person  have 
under  the  regulations  in  outside  income, 
and  still  qualify  for  the  rent  supplement? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  that  the  income 
ceilings  vary  from  community  to  commu- 
nity. What  Is  the  limitation  for  New  York 
may  not  be  the  limitation  for  one  of  the 
cities  In  the  gentleman's  district  in  New 
Hampshire,  or  for  other  small  cities.  But 
generally  it  depends  upon  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  particular  city. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.   STEPHENS.   I  believe  we  would 
have   to   refer   back   to   the   limitations 
under  the  amendment  that  I  offered  that 
only  those  people  who  are  eligible  for 
public  housing  projects  are  eligible  for 
rent  supplements. 
Mr.  YATES.  That  is  what  I  said. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  the  law,  and  it 
is  not  a  regulation. 
Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  tell 
us  what  the  figure  Is? 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  would  be  that 
which  applies  to  the  community  under 
consideration  under  the  law.  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  what  It  would  be  in  my 
community. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  right;  It 
varies  from  community  to  community. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  Is  the 
highest  figure?  Will  somebody  please  tell 
us  what  the  highest  figure  is? 

Does  not  anybody  know  who  justifies 
this  program?  I  cannot  imagine  that. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
highest  figure  in  public  housing. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to 
yield  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  income 
limitation,  as  I  stated  varies  from  com- 
munity to  community. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  against  this  preferential 
motion,  but  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  some  others  have  now  made  me 
wonder  if  my  position  is  correct. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
asked  the  question  whether  anyone 
could  tell  us  the  figure  for  the  bottom 
limit  and  the  highest  limit.  And  the 
argument  may  be  that  the  limit  Is  too 
high.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what 
the  limit  is? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  last  time 
we  had  a  figure  given  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  the  proponents  of  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  it  was  said  the  tenants 
could  have  outside  capital  asset  accumu- 
lations of  up  to  $25,000,  and  I  have  seen 
no  one  deny  that  or  give  us  an  alterna- 
tive figure.  If  the  situation  Is  different  I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  some  informa- 
tion on  this  from  the  proponents  of  the 
rent  subsidy  program  at  this  time. 
Can  they  give  us  this  information? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Or.  if  not,  can  the  op- 
ponents tell  us? 

The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  endeavor  to  put 
this  matter  in  proper  perspective,  let 
me  say  that  the  President  recommended 
in  his  budget  $40  million  in  contract 
authority  for  the  second  full  year  of  the 
rent  supplement  program.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recom- 
mended $10  million  when  the  bill  came 
before  the  House  on  May  17,  the  sub- 
committee recommended  $10  million — 
and  the  full  committee  recommended  $10 
million.  The  House  voted  down  the  $10 
million  rent  supplement  by  a  61  majority 
in  a  record  vote. 

The  Senate  has  recommended  the  full 
budget  request  of  $40  million. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  work.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  others  have  said  we  have 
appropriated  from  $265  million  to  $275 
million  a  year  on  public  housing. 

This  rent  supplement  program  Is  a 
new   approach,   this  Ls  a  new  concept. 


This  Is  a  private  enterprise  concept.  Pub- 
lic housing  Is  Government  owned,  Gtov- 
ernment  controlled.  Government  man- 
aged, and  Government  subsidized.  We 
have  been  In  the  public  housing  busi- 
ness for  more  than  25  years,  and  now 
here  is  a  new  approach,  here  is  a  pro- 
gram to  substitute  private  capital  for  the 
public  funds.  Here  is  the  possibility  of 
an  alternative  to  public  housing  keyed 
to  the  free  enterprise  concept. 

Projects  built  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  are  privately  owned,  pri- 
vately managed,  and  privately  controlled. 
This  program  has  the  broad  support  of 
our  mayors  and  other  city  officials,  many 
churches  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
the  strong  support  of  the  housing  sector 
of  our  private  economy,  including  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Board.s  and  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  as  well  as  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  National  Council  of  the  Aging, 
and  many  other  church,  business,  and 
charitable  organizations. 

I  repeat:  Public  housing  is  govern- 
ment owned,  government  built,  govern- 
ment operated,  government  managed, 
and  not  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Rent  supplement  housing  is  privately 
built,  privately  financed,  privately  owned, 
privately  managed,  and  the  property  is 
on  the  local  tax  rolls. 

Many  people  feel  that  this  Is  a  better 
approach  and  a  better  concept  than 
public  housing. 

Since  the  committee  acted  on  May  17, 
private  insurance  companies  have  com- 
mitted a  billion  dollars  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding low-rent  housing  in  our  cities. 
They  recognize  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  the  ghettos  and  they  recognize  that 
something  must  be  done  about  these 
problems.  The  insurance  companies  feel 
that  the  rent  supplement  program  is  a 
sound  proposition  and  they  are  recom- 
mending a  billion  dollars  to  be  committed 
for  housing  in  our  cities. 

I  might  say  that  they  are  expecting  the 
Government  to  show  some  expre.sslon  of 
good  faith  in  this  program.  Congress  has 
approved  the  program — it  is  underway — 
it  should  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

In  addition,  the  law  provides  that  no 
rent  supplement  program  will  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  local  community  ap- 
proves it. 

I  cannot  see  in  view  of  the  need  for 
housing  why  we  cannot  give  private 
enterprise  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  low-rent  housing  programs,  and  I 
believe  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  will 
agree  with  me  that  our  hearings  con- 
vinced us  all  that  this  approach  was  bet- 
ter than  public  housing. 

I  have  brought  this  back  in  disagree- 
ment because  of  the  House  vote  against 
it.  I  favor  going  back  to  conference  to 
try  to  work  out  an  agreement  on  some 
level  of  funding  to  continue  the  rent 
supplement  program  that  now  stands 
in  wide  disagreement  between  the  House 
figure  of  zero  and  the  Senate  ficure  of 
$40,000,000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Temiessee  wants  it  to  be  under- 
.<iood  by  the  House  that  he  supports  his 
own  motion  but  that  he  opposes  the  pref- 
erential motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  His  own  motion  will  take 
this  back  to  conference  where  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  and  get  closer  together 
than  we  are  as  of  right  now. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say 
that  If  anybody  wants  to  vote  for  the 
540,000,000.  that  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  that  that  is  not 
true.  A  vote  for  the  preferential  motion 
would  be  a  vote 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  A  vote  for 
the  preferential  motion  would  be  to  vote 
for  $40,000,000  and  so  get  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes  to  give  the  Members  of  the  House 
some  additional  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $32,000,000  previ- 
ously provided  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  has  all  been  committed  and 
allocated.  This  covers  451  projects  in  304 
cities  in  47  States.  This  includes  a  total 
of  47,677  units,  of  which  15,313  are  sup- 
plemental. 

What  I  have  just  given  you  is  the 
current  status  of  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

I  now  want  to  give  you  a  picture  of  re- 
quests for  the  future  that  cannot  be 
funded. 


As  of  October  20,  Friday,  of  last  week, 
HUD  had  applications  on  file  for  $13,- 
543,000  in  rent  supplements  in  projects 
for  which  funds  are  not  available.  These 
involve  148  projects  in  123  cities  in  32 
States.  This  backlog  Includes  15,352 
units — of  which  15,313  would  be  supple- 
mental. 

I  am  advised  that  another  $7  million 
in  applications  have  not  reached  Wash- 
ington. 

And  so  the  need  Is  pressing — the  need 
must  be  met. 

This  program  offers  prospects  of  play- 
ing an  important  role  In  the  providing 
of  housing  for  our  cities,  large  and  small. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  would  point  out  that  the  asset 
hmitation  for  eligibility  for  rent  supple- 
ments is  $2,000,  and  $5,000  for  elderly 
people,  I  think  the  gentleman  used  the 
figure  of  $25,000.  That  is  way  out  of  line. 
The  asset  limitation  Is  $2,000  and  it  in- 
creases if  the  individual  is  in  the  elderly 
category  to  $5,000. 

With  reference  to  the  income  limita- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ex- 
plained, it  is  different  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  depending  on  what 
the  cost  of  living  might  be  in  a  particu- 


lar area.  As  you  know  It  has  been  the 

highest  in  New  York  City.  My  under- 
standing is  tliat  there  is  a  limitation 
there  of  about  $6,100  for  a  family  of  a 
mother,  father,  and  five  or  more  children. 
The  income  limitation  there  could  be 
about  $6,100. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  response  to 
the  inquirv-  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford],  the  hearings 
indicate  that  the  asset  limitations  are 
$2,000  on  a  family  and  $5,000  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  This  is 
total  outside  assets — liquid  and  nonliquid. 
It  also  includes  the  cash  value  of  life  m- 
surance  policies. 

With  respect  to  income  limitations,  the 
law  provides  that  the  income  of  persons 
whose  rents  are  to  be  supplemented  can 
not  exceed  the  limits  for  public  housing — 
low-income  housing.  And  those  income 
limits  for  public  housing  are  established 
by  the  local  housing  authorities  subject 
to  HUD  review  and  approval.  These  in- 
come limitations  are  not,  of  course,  the 
same  in  ever>-  geographical  area  Income 
limitations  are  higher  in  high-cost  areas. 
I  will  supply  for  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing income  limits  for  rent  supplement 
housing  and  for  section  221  ihi  rehabili- 
tation sales  housing  for  low-income  pur- 
chasers. I  note  that  the  highest  income 
figure  on  the  list  is  $6,100  for  a  family  of 
seven  or  more  and  that  area  is  New  York 
City. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


INCOME  LIMITS  FOR  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  HOUSING  AND  FOR  SEC.  221(h)  REHABILITATION  SALES  HOUSING  FOR  LOW-INCOME  PURCHASERS,  LIST  NO.  5 


Slate  and  locality 


Number  ol  persons  in  family 


7  + 


Alsbama: 

Bfrmmjham {3.200 

Florence 2,400 

Huntsville 3,000 

Mobile 3,400 

Montgomery 3.000 

Ozark  2,900 

Tuscaloosa 3,000 

Annislon 3,000 

Bessemer 3,000 

Decatur 2,400 

Oottian 2,600 

PhenixClty 2.600 

Prichard 3,400 

Selma 3,000 

Alaska: 

Anchorage 4.600 

Fairbanks 4,400 

Juneau 4,800 

Arizona 

Phoenix 3,300 

Tucson 3,000 

floy 3.300 

Mesa 2,600 

McNary 3,000 

Winslow 3,000 

Whiteriver 3,000 

Windi/w  RocK 2,800 

Flagstatf 3.300 

Arkansas: 

Batesville 2,800 

BIytheville 2,900 

FortSmith 2,500 

Little  Rock 3,120 

North  Little  Rock 3,000 

Pine  Bluff 2,700 

West  Memphis 2,700 

HotSprings  2,500 

Russellvilfe 3.000 

California: 

Altadena 3,000 

Bakersfield 2,800 

Beaumont 2,800 

Compton 3,000 

Fresno 2,600 

Long  Beach 3,000 

Los  Angeles 3,000 

Modesto 3,000 

Napa 3,000 


{3,200 
3,200 
3,500 
3.400 
3.400 
3,700 
3.500 
3,700 
3,500 
3.600 
3.100 
3.100 
3.400 
3,500 

5,200 
4,800 
5,400 

3,300 
3,000 
3,300 
2.500 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,400 
3,600 

3,200 
2.900 
3.100 
3,120 
3,600 
3,100 
2,700 
3,100 
3,400 


}3.600 
3,500 
3,700 
3.600 
3.600 
3,900 
3.700 
3.900 
4.100 
3.800 
3.300 
3.200 
3.600 
3.800 


J3.600 
3.700 
3,900 
3,600 


800 
600 
000 

500 
400 
500 
800 
200 
500 
200 
700 


4,000 

3,300 
3,200 
3,400 
4.120 
3.900 
3.400 
3,000 
3.400 
3,600 


,800 

,100 

,800 

,100 

.200 

,900 

.400 

3.300 

3.600 

3,900 

6,200 
5,800 
6,400 

3,500 
3,400 
3.500 
2,800 
3,200 
3,500 
3,200 
3,800 
4,300 

3,400 
3,200 
3,500 
4,120 
4,100 
3.600 
3,000 
3,600 
3,800 


U800 
3,800 
4,100 
3,900 
4,000 
4,200 
4.100 
4,300 
4,300 
4,200 
3.600 
3.700 
3.900 
4,200 

6,400 
6.200 
6,400 


800 
700 
900 
100 
500 
800 
500 
900 
600 


3.500 
3,600 
3,600 
5.280 
4.200 
3.800 
3,300 
3.700 
4.000 


3,600 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5,300 

5,600 

3,500 

3,800 

4,000 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

3,200 

3,600 

4.000 

4.300 

4.600 

4,900 

3,600 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5.300 

5,600 

3,400 

3,800 

4,200 

4,600 

5,000 

5,400 

3,600 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5,300 

5,600 

3,600 

4,400 

4,700 

5.000 

5,300 

5,600 

3,400 

3,800 

4,200 

4,600 

5,000 

5,400 

3,400 

3.800 

4.200 

4.600 

5,000 

5,400 

800 
900 
200 
900 
200 
300 
200 
400 
400 
400 
700 
800 
900 
300 

400 
400 
400 

800 
700 
900 
100 
500 
800 
500 
000 
800 

600 
600 
700 
280 
300 
000 
300 
800 
200 


}3,800 
4,000 
4,300 
3.900 


300 

400 

300 

500 

500 

500 

3.800 

3.900 

3,900 

4,400 


6,400 
6,400 
6,400 

3,800 
3,700 
3,900 
3,100 
3,500 
3,800 
3,500 
4,100 
5,000 

3,700 
3,600 
3,800 
5,280 
4,400 
4.200 
3,300 
3,900 
4,300 


State  and  locality 


Number  of  persons  in  family 
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C»lifomia — Continued 

Oakland J3  300 

Pittsburg 3^300 

Redlands 3,800 

Richmond 3,700 

Riverside 2,800 

Sacramento 3,300 

San  Bernardino 3,800 

San  Diego 3,900 

San  Francisco 3,200 

Santa  Barbara 3,800 

Santa  Cruz 3,000 

San  Jose 3,000 

Santa  Monica 3,000 

Stockton 3,700 

Upland 3,000 

Valleio 3,000 

Visalia 3,000 

Oxnard 3,400 

Eureka 3,000 

Salinas 2,800 

San  Buenaventura 3,400 

Colorado: 

Canon  City 2,800 

Denver 3,300 

Pueblo 2,000 

Thornton 3,300 

Loveland 2,800 

Boulder 3,200 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 3,600 

Bristol 3,800 

Danbury 3,400 

Farmington 3,600 

Greenwfch 3,600 

Hartford 3,900 

Meriden 3,400 

Middletown 3,600 

MiHord 3,600 

New  Britain 3.500 

New  Haven 3,100 

Norwalk 3,600 

Norwich 3,500 

Shelton 3,600 

Stamford 3,600 

Waterbury 3,400 

East  Harttord 3,900 

New  London 3,600 


{3,800 
3,800 
3,800 
3,700 
3,200 
3,500 
3,800 
3,900 
4,000 
3,800 
3,400 
3,400 
3,600 
3,700 
3,200 
3.400 
3,300 
3,800 
3,300 
3,400 
3,800 

3,100 
3,300 
3,100 
3,300 
3,200 
3,600 

4,500 

4,200 

3,800 

4,500 

4,000 

4,200 

3,600 

3,900 

4,""" 

4, 

3. 

4, 

4, 

*, 

3, 

4, 


$4,300 
4,400 
4,000 
4,100 
3,600 
3,900 


000 
300 
500 
200 
800 
800 
400 


J4,700 
4,800 
4,000 
4,100 
4,000 
3.000 
4.000 
4,300 
4,900 
4,200 
4,300 


3,900 


600 
800 
600 
100 
000 
000 
100 


.200 
,700 
,900 
,000 
,200 
,000 
,300 
,300 
4,400 
4,300 


,200 
,200 
,400 
,500 
,100 
,200 
,900 
,000 
4,200 
4,200 


3,600 
3,900 
3,400 
3,900 
3,600 
4,000 

4,700 
4,500 
4,000 
4.800 
4.600 
4,600 
3,800 
4,300 
4,400 
4,700 
3,700 
4,900 
4.500 
4,700 
4,200 
4,200 
4,600 
4,700 


4,000 
3,900 
3,600 
3,900 
3,800 
4.200 

4,900 
4,700 
4,200 
5,000 
4,600 
4,900 
4,000 


600 

600 

200 

000 

300 

900 

100 

4,400 

4,400 

4.900 

5,000 


$5,100 
5,100 
4,300 
4,400 
4,300 
4,400 
4,300 
4,600 
5,300 
4,500 
4,700 
4,600 
5,000 
4.200 
4.300 
4,600 
4.300 
4,500 
4,600 
4.700 
4,500 

4,200 
4,300 
4,100 
4,300 
4,100 
4.500 

5,200 
4,900 
4,400 
5.200 
4.800 
5,200 
4,400 
4.800 
4,800 
5,500 
4.200 
5,700 
5,100 
5,400 
4,600 
4,600 
5,200 
5,400 


J5,500 


400 

;3oo 

,400 

,600 

500 

:300 

.600 

700 

,500 

,000 

,000 

5,300 

4,200 

4,600 

5,000 

4,600 

4,600 

4,900 

5,000 

4,600 

4,400 
4.300 
4,400 
4,300 
4,300 
4,700 

5,400 
5,100 
4,600 
5,600 
4,800 
5,500 
4,800 
5,000 
5,000 
5,800 
4.400 
6,100 
5,400 
5,700 
4,800 
4,800 
5,500 
5,700 


{5,900 
5,700 
4,300 
4,400 
4,900 
4,600 
4,300 
4,600 
6,100 
4,500 
5,400 
5,400 
5,600 
4,200 
4,900 
5,400 
4,900 
4,700 
5,200 
5,400 
4,700 

4,600 
4,800 
4.600 
4,800 
4,600 
5.100 

5,600 
5.300 
4,800 
6,000 
5,000 
5.800 
5.200 
5,200 
5,200 
6,100 
4,600 
6,100 
5,700 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,800 
6.100 
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Connecticut — Continued 

Stratford J3.600 

West  Haven 3.600 

Delaware: 

Dover 3.000 

Wilmington 3.100 

District  ot  Co!umt)ia;  Washing- 
ton       3,200 

Florida 

Clearwater 3,000 

Collier  County 2.800 

Davtona  Beach 2,600 

Fort  Lauderdale 3,000 

Fort  Myets_ 2,800 

Gainesville  2,800 

Jacksonville 2,600 

Lake  City 2,700 

Miami  3,000 

Miami  Beach 3,000 

Pinana  City 3,000 

Pensacola   3,500 

St  Petersburg 2,900 

Tallahassee 2,800 

Tampa       3,200 

West  Palm  Beacfi 3,000 

Melbourne 2,800 

GitforJ 2,800 

Merntt  Island 2.800 

Opa  Locka 3.000 

Fort  Pierce 2,500 

Key  West 4.200 

Lakeland 3,000 

Sarasota 2,700 

Georgia 

Albany   2.400 

Attiens 2,400 

Atlanta  3,000 

Augusta 2,400 

Cartersville 2,400 

Columbus 2.600 

Decatur 2,800 

Gainesville 3,200 

Hampton 2,600 

Macon 2.800 

Savannah 3,000 

Waycross 2,900 

Americus .  2.400 

Millen 3,000 

East  Point 3,000 

Marietta 2,400 

Rome 2,200 

Valdosta 2,800 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu 4,000 

Halawa 4,000 

Hilo     3,500 

Idaho.  Boise 3,000 

Illinois: 

Cairo 2,400 

Carbondale 2,800 

Champaign 3,400 

Chicago 3.000 

Decatur 2.500 

East  Chicago  Heights 3,400 

East  St.  Louis 2.800 

Joliet 3,000 

Oakbrook 3.000 

PeK.n     3,000 

Peona    3,000 

Richwoods  Township 

(Peoria  County) 3,000 

Rockford  3,000 

Rock  Island  2,800 

Spnngtield..   2,600 

Waukegan      3,000 

Bloommgton 2.900 

Danville 2.600 

Freeporf 2.500 

Granite  City 3.000 

Chicago  Heights 3.400 

Moline  2,800 

Qumcy   2,800 

Urbana  3,400 

Indiana 

Bremen 2,800 

Columbus 2,900 

Elkhart 3.000 

Evansville 2.500 

FortWayn* 2.800 

Gary 3,000 

Hammond 3,000 

Indianapolis  2,900 

Jettersonville 2,600 

MlchlganCity 2.800 

Mishawaka 2.800 

Muncle 2,600 

New  Albany 2,800 

South  Bend •  3,000 

Terre  Haute 2,400 

Vincennes 2,800 

Goshen 3,000 

Bloommgton 2,500 

Kokomo 2,600 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


J4.400 

J5.000 

$5,000 

J5,500 

J5,500 

$5,700 

4,500 

4,900 

5.200 

5,500 

5,700 

5,900 

3,400 

3.600 

3,800 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

3.100 

3,400 

3,400 

3.800 

3,800 

3,800 

3,500 

3.700 

3.900 

4.100 

4,300 

4,500 

3,400 

3.600 

3,700 

4.000 

4,100 

4,200 

3,400 

3,600 

3,700 

4,000 

4,100 

4,200 

3.300 

3,500 

3.600 

3,900 

4,000 

4,100 

3.800 

4.000 

4,100 

4,300 

4,400 

4,500 

3.400 

3.600 

3.700 

3.900 

4,000 

4,100 

3.400 

3.600 

3.800 

4,000 

4.200 

4,300 

3.200 

3,500 

3.700 

3.800 

3.900 

4,000 

3,400 

3,600 

3.700 

4.000 

4.100 

4.200 

3,600 

3,800 

3.900 

4,100 

4,200 

4,300 

3,600 

3.800 

3,900 

4,200 

4.300 

4,400 

3,600 

3,800 

4.000 

4.200 

4,300 

4,400 

3,500 

3,700 

3.700 

3.900 

3.900 

3,900 

3,000 

3,200 

3.300 

3,600 

3,700 

3,800 

3.300 

3,500 

3,700 

3.900 

4.100 

4,200 

3.600 

3,800 

3.900 

4,200 

4,300 

4.400 

4,200 

4.300 

4.400 

4,500 

4.600 

4,700 

3,600 

3.800 

3.900 

4,200 

4.300 

4,400 

3,400 

3,600 

3,800 

4.000 

4.200 

4,400 

3.600 

3.800 

3.900 

4,200 

4.300 

4,400 

3.600 

3,800 

3.900 

4,100 

4.200 

4,300 

3,000 

3,200 

3.200 

3,500 

3.500 

3,700 

4,200 

4,400 

4,400 

4,600 

4.600 

4,600 

3.000 

3,200 

3,200 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

2.700 

2,900 

2,900 

3,100 

3,100 

3,100 

3.200 

3,400 

3.600 

3,800 

3.900 

4,000 

3,400 

3,600 

3.800 

4.000 

4,100 

4.200 

3,400 

3.600 

3,800 

4.000 

4,300 

4,400 

3,200 

3.600 

3.800 

4,100 

4,200 

4.300 

3,100 

3.300 

3.500 

3.700 

3,900 

4.000 

3,200 

3,400 

3.600 

3.800 

3,900 

4.000 

3.400 

3,600 

3,800 

4.000 

4,100 

4.200 

3,700 

3,900 

4,000 

4.200 

4.300 

4,400 

3,200 

3.400 

3.500 

3.700 

3,800 

3,900 

3.400 

3,500 

3,800 

4.000 

4.100 

4,200 

3.000 

3,200 

3.20O 

3.400 

3.400 

3.400 

3.300 

3,500 

3,700 

3.900 

4,000 

4.100 

3,000 

3,200 

3,300 

3.500 

3.700 

3.800 

3.60O 

3,900 

4.  lOO 

4,200 

4.300 

4,400 

3,400 

3,600 

3,800 

4.000 

4,300 

4.400 

3,500 

3,700 

3.900 

4.100 

4,300 

4.500 

2,900 

3,000 

3.100 

3.400 

3,700 

3,800 

3,900 

3.900 

4.0OO 

4,100 

4,200 

4,300 

4.200 

4,700 

4.700 

5,300 

5,300 

5,500 

4.200 

4,700 

4.700 

5,300 

5,300 

5,500 

3,700 

4.200 

4.200 

4.800 

4,800 

5,000 

3,400 

3,800 

4,200 

4,400 

4.600 

4,800 

3.0OO 

3,600 

3.800 

4,000 

4.200 

4,400 

4.000 

4,400 

4.800 

5.000 

5.200 

5,300 

3.600 

3.800 

3.800 

4.000 

4,000 

4,200 

4.200 

4.400 

4.800 

5.000 

5.200 

5.400 

4,200 

4.600 

5.000 

5.200 

5.400 

5.600 

3,800 

4.100 

4.100 

4.300 

4,300 

4,600 

3.800 

4.500 

4.900 

5.100 

5,300 

5.500 

4.300 

4.600 

4.900 

5,100 

5,300 

5,500 

4.200 

4.400 

4,800 

5.000 

5,200 

5,400 

3,600 

3.900 

3,900 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4.000 

4.900 

4,900 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4.900 

4.900 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

4.500 

4,800 

5.  lOO 

5.400 

5.700 

6,000 

3,800 

4.600 

4.100 

5.500 

5.700 

6.000 

3,400 

3,900 

4.200 

4.500 

4.800 

5.000 

4.300 

4,700 

5,000 

5.300 

5.600 

5.800 

4.400 

4.600 

5,000 

5.200 

5,400 

5.600 

4.000 

4.500 

5.000 

5.300 

5.500 

5.800 

4,000 

4.300 

4,600 

4,900 

5,200 

5,400 

3,800 

4.500 

4,900 

5,100 

5,300 

5,500 

3.800 

4.100 

4,100 

4,300 

4,300 

4,600 

3,800 

4.100 

4.500 

4,900 

5,100 

5.300 

3,100 

4,000 

4.200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

3.600 

3,800 

3,800 

4,000 

4,000 

4,200 

3.800 

4,200 

4.300 

4,700 

4,800 

4,900 

4,000 

4.300 

4,600 

4,900 

5,200 

5,500 

4,400 

4.800 

5.200 

5.400 

5,500 

5,800 

3,400 

3.600 

3,800 

4,000 

4,250 

4,500 

3,900 

4.300 

4.600 

4,800 

4,900 

5,000 

4.400 

4,800 

5.200 

5,500 

5,800 

6,000 

4.300 

4,600 

5.000 

5.200 

5.400 

5,700 

3,800 

4.300 

4,600 

4,900 

5.200 

5,500 

3.800 

4,100 

4.300 

4,500 

4,700 

4,800 

3.400 

3.800 

4.100 

4,400 

4.500 

4.600 

4,200 

4.500 

5.000 

5,300 

5.500 

5,800 

4,000 

4,300 

4,600 

4,800 

5.000 

5,200 

3,600 

3.800 

4,150 

4,350 

4.550 

4,700 

3,800 

4,100 

4,300 

4,500 

4.600 

4,700 

3,800 

4,200 

4,400 

4,700 

5.000 

5,300 

4,400 

4,850 

5,100 

5,300 

5.500 

5,700 

4.400 

4.800 

5.200 

5,400 

5.600 

5,800 

3,600 

3,800 

4,000 

4,300 

4,600 

4,800 

3,800 

4,300 

4,500 

4.70O 

4.800 

4,900 

State  and  locality 


Number  of  persons  In  family 


Iowa: 

Cedar  Rapids $2,600 

Denlson 2,700 

Des  Moines 2,600 

Eagle  Grove 2,700 

Garner 2,700 

Sioux  City 2,000 

Walnut 2,700 

West  Des  Moines 2.700 

Rockwell  City 2,700 

Kansas: 

Kansas  City 3,400 

Topeka 2,500 

Wichita 2,800 

Kentucky: 

Covington 3,000 

Frankfort 2,600 

Fulton 2,600 

Lexington 3,000 

Louisville 2,400 

Paducah 2,800 

BowlingGreen 2,600 

Henderson 2,400 

Newport 2,800 

Owensboro 2,400 

Hopklnsville 2,400 

Louisiana: 

Batchelor 2.400 

Baton  Rouge 3,100 

Lafayette 3,000 

Lake  Charles 2,500 

Morganza 2,400 

New  Orleans 3,000 

New  Roads 2,400 

Pineville 2,500 

Ponchatoula 2.400 

Shreveport 3,000 

Simmesport 2,400 

Vinton 2,500 

Westwego 2,700 

Monroe 2,400 

Alexandria 2,500 

Bossier  City 3,100 

New  Iberia 3,000 

Maine: 

Portland 3,100 

Waterville 3,600 

Maryland: 

Annapolis 3,000 

Baltimore 3,300 

Hagerstown 3,100 

Landover 3.500 

SilverSpring 3.200 

Cumberland. 3.0OO 

Rockville. 3.200 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 3.600 

Brockton 3,600 

Brookline 4,200 

Cambridge 4,400 

Chicopee 3,500 

FallRiver 3,600 

Falmoutti 3.600 

Holyoke 3.500 

Lawrence 3,800 

Lowell 3.800 

Cynn 4,200 

Maiden 3.000 

Medford 4,100 

New  Bedford 3,900 

Newton 3,300 

Pittsheld 3.500 

Quincy „  3,600 

Somerville 4,200 

Springfield 3,800 

Taunton 3,500 

Waltham 3.600 

Worcester 4.200 

Chelsea 3.000 

Framingham 4.200 

Gloucester 3,300 

Northampton 3,900 

Revere _  3,300 

Woburn 3,400 

Michigan: 

Ann  Arbor 2.600 

Battle  Creek 2.000 

Belding 2,900 

Benton  Harbor 2,400 

Dearborn 3,000 

Detroit 3,000 

Jackson 2,600 

Kalamazoo 2,950 

Lansing 3,000 

Muskegon  Heights 2,400 

Pontiac 2,800 

Royal  Oak 2,600 

Saginaw 2,800 

Wyandotte 2,800 

Hamtramck 2,800 

Inkster 3,000 

Port  Huron 2,800 
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$3,500 

$3,700 

$3,800 

$3,900 

$4,000 

»4,100 

3.300 

3% 

3<L 

3%0 

4,000 

{'> 

3,600 

4,100 

3,300 

(') 

3,800 

^'> 

(') 

S'} 

3,300 
3.300 

3% 

3,S00 

4,000 

K 

3.300 
3,500 

(') 

3,700 

0) 

3.800 

3,900 

4,600 

4,100 

3,300 

3,700 

3,800 

3.900 

4,000 

4,100 

3,900 

4.400 

4,700 

5,000 

5.200 

5,300 

3,100 

3,400 

3,500 

3,600 

3.700 

3,800 

3,400 

3,800 

4,000 

4,400 

4.700 

5,000 

4,400 

4.900 

5.200 

5.400 

5.500 

5,600 

3,800 

4,000 

4,200 

4.400 

4.600 

4,700 

3.200 

3,400 

3,600 

3.800 

4.000 

4.100 

3,900 

4,200 

4.400 

4,600 

4.800 

4. 900 

2,950 

3,600 

3.800 

4,000 

4,100 

4,200 

3,600 

3,900 

4,000 

4.400 

4,500 

4, 800 

3,800 

4,000 

4,200 

4.400 

4,500 

4,600 

3,600 

3,800 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4, 500 

3,900 

4,100 

4,300 

4,600 

4,700 

4,800 

3.600 

3,800 

4.000 

4,200 

4.300 

4.400 

3.200 

3,400 

3,600 

3.800 

3,900 

4,000 

3.100 

3,300 

3,400 

3.500 

3,600 

3,700 

3.400 

3,600 

3,800 

4,000 

4,000 

4,300 

3,000 

3,800 

3,800 

4,600 

4,600 

4,600 

2,500 

2,800 

2,800 

3.100 

3,100 

3,100 

3,100 

3,300 

3,400 

3.500 

3.600 

3,700 

3,000 

3,500 

3,500 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,100 

3.300 

3,400 

3,500 

3,600 

3,700 

3.100 

3,400 

3,500 

3,600 

3,700 

3,800 

3.100 

3,400 

3,600 

3,700 

3,800 

3,900 

3.000 

3,500 

3,500 

4,000 

4.000 

4,000 

3.100 

3,300 

3,400 

3,500 

3,600 

3,700 

3.100 

3,400 

3,500 

3,600 

3,700 

3,800 

2.700 

3,000 

3.000 

3,300 

3,300 

3.300 

2.400 

2,700 

2.700 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 

3,100 

3,400 

3.500 

3,600 

3,700 

3,800 

3.10O 

3,600 

3.600 

4.000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3,600 

3,600 

4.000 

4.000 

4,000 

3.300 

3.500 

3.700 

3.900 

4,100 

4,300 

4.000 

4,400 

4,700 

4,800 

5,000 

5,200 

3.400 

3.600 

3,800 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

3,700 

3.900 

4.100 

4,300 

4,500 

4,700 

3.500 

3.700 

3.900 

4,100 

4,300 

4,500 

3.800 

4.000 

4.100 

4,400 

4,500 

4,600 

3.700 

4.200 

4.500 

4,800 

5,100 

5,400 

3,400 

3,600 

3.800 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

3,200 

3,500 

3.500 

3,800 

3,800 

3,800 

3,600 

3.800 

3.800 

4,100 

4,100 

4, 400 

3,600 

3,800 

3.800 

4,100 

4.100 

4,400 

4,200 

4,600 

4,600 

4,800 

4,800 

5.0O0 

4.400 

4,600 

4.600 

4,800 

4,800 

5,000 

4.500 

4,700 

4,900 

5,200 

5.400 

5,600 

3.600 

4.400 

4.600 

4.800 

5.000 

5,200 

4.000 

4.400 

4.600 

4.800 

5,000 

5,200 

4,b00 

4,700 

4,900 

5.200 

5,400 

5,600 

3.800 

4.400 

4,400 

4,800 

4,800 

5,200 

3.800 

4,400 

4,400 

4  800 

4,800 

5,200 

4,200 

4.600 

4,600 

4.800 

4.800 

5.200 

3,600 

3.800 

4.000 

4.200 

4.400 

4,600 

4,100 

4.300 

4.300 

4.500 

4,500 

4.700 

3.900 

4,200 

4,200 

4.500 

4,500 

4,700 

3.700 

4.000 

4,  IXXJ 

4.000 

4,000 

4,000 

4.500 

4,700 

4,900 

5.200 

5,400 

5,600 

4.000 

4.400 

4.700 

4.900 

5,100 

5,300 

4.200 

4,500 

4,6TO 

4,800 

4,800 

5,000 

3.800 

4,400 

4.4i)0 

4,800 

4,800 

5,000 

3,500 

4.400 

4.  ,100 

4,800 

4.800 

5,200 

3.800 

4,200 

4, 4rio 

4,600 

4,800 

5,000 

4,200 

4,500 

4.600 

4,800 

4,800 

5,000 

4,300 

4.900 

4.900 

5,400 

5.400 

5,700 

4.200 

4.600 

4.600 

4,800 

4.800 

5,000 

3.600 

4.000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

3,900 

4.400 

4.41M 

4,800 

4.800 

5,  O*": 

3.300 

3.900 

3.90*3 

4.300 

4,300 

4,8* 

3,400 

3,600 

3,600 

3.900 

3,900 

4,200 

4.400 

4.700 

5,000 

5.300 

5.600 

5,850 

4.0O0 

4,300 

4,600 

4,900 

5.200 

5,500 

3,600 

4,200 

4,500 

4,700 

4,900 

5,000 

3,600 

4,100 

4,500 

4,700 

4,900 

5,100 

3,600 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4.500 

4.800 

5,100 

5.400 

5,700 

5,950 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5.300 

5,600 

5,850 

4.300 

4,650 

4.900 

5,150 

5,400 

5,650 

4,500 

5,300 

5.600 

5,800 

5,900 

6,000 

4,000 

4.400 

4,700 

4,900 

5,000 

5,100 

3,800 

4.700 

5,000 

5,300 

5,500 

5,700 

4,000 

4,600 

4.800 

5,000 

5,200 

5,400 

3,800 

4.300 

4,700 

5,000 

5,200 

5,300 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5,000 

5,200 

4,200 

4.400 

4,600 

4,800 

5,000 

5,200 

3.800 

4.500 

4,800 

5,000 

5,200 

5.400 

4,000 

4.400 

4,600 

4,800 

5.000 

5.200 
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State  and  locality 


Number  of  persons  in  family 


1  + 


Mlinnesota: 

Austin $3,100 

Duluth 2,800 

Elk  River 3,000 

Glenwood 2,700 

Litchfield 2,800 

fvlinneai.olis 2,400 

Montevideo 2,600 

St.  Cloud 2,600 

St  Paul 2,800 

Thiel  River  Falls 2,600 

Rochester 3,400 

Mississippi: 

Biloxi 2.600 

Canton 2.500 

Greenville 2.600 

Gullport 3,100 

Jackson 2.800 

Meridian 2.600 

Mound  Bayou 2.30O 

Hattiesburg 2,800 

Uurel 2,900 

Vicksburg 2,800 

Missouri. 

Concoidia 3,500 

Independence 2,800 

Kansas  City 3,500 

St,  Louis 3,900 

Kinloch 3,600 

Columbia 3,105 

Jefferson  City 2,700 

N'ontana: 

Billings 3,000 

Glendive 2,900 

Great  Falls 2.800 

Plentywood 2.900 

Butte 3.4O0 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 2,600 

Omaha 2,400 

Nevada: 

Las  Vegas 4,000 

Reno  4.000 

New  Hampshire: 

Manchester 3,800 

Nashua 3.000 

Poitsmouth 3.500 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Parfc 3,600 

Atlantic  Cify 3,600 

Bayonne 4,000 

Bridgeton 3,400 

Camden 3,400 

East  Orange 3,600 

fhzabeth 3.500 

Hackensack 3,600 

Irvington... 3.600 

Jersey  City 4,000 

Lakewood 3.400 

Ne*ark 3.600 

Passaic 4,100 

Paterson 3.700 

Perth  Amboy 3.800 

Rahway 3.600 

Trenton 3.600 

Union 3.600 

Woodbiidge 3.600 

Carteret 3.600 

HoboVen 3.600 

Long  Branch 3.600 

Ne*  Brunswick 3.600 

North  Bergen 3.600 

Orange 3.600 

Planfield 3.600 

West  New  York 3.600 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 2,800 

Roswell 3.000 

Santa  Fe 2.500 

Las  Cruces 2.800 

Clovis 2.500 

Las  Vegas  City 2.500 

New  York: 

Albany 3.400 

Auburn 3.000 

Binghamton 3.200 

Buffalo 3.600 

Newburgh... 3.000 

New  York 3.888 

Niagara  Falls 3.300 

Ossming 3.600 

Rochester 3.600 

Rome 3.600 

Schenectady 3,500 

Syracuse 3.500 

Troy     4,200 

Ulica.._ 3,600 

Watertown 3,400 

Yonkers 3,800 

Amsterdam 3,600 

Elmira 3,600 

Freeport 3,800 

Kingston 3,600 

Lackawanna 3,600 

Long  Beach 3,600 

See  friotnote  at  end  of  t.nblr". 
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i3,500 

$4,100 

$4,200 

$4,400 

$4,600 

$4,800 

3,500 

3.900 

4.20O 

4,400 

4.500 

4,600 

3,500 

3.700 

3,900 

4,150 

4,400 

4,700 

3,100 

3.400 

3,700 

3,900 

4.200 

4,500 

3,300 

3,500 

3,750 

4,000 

4.250 

4,500 

3,300 

4.300 

4,300 

4,800 

4,800 

4.800 

3,200 

(') 

(') 

(1) 

(•) 

(') 

3,800 

4,200 

4,400 

4.600 

4,800 

5.000 

3,200 

3,800 

4,200 

4.400 

4,600 

4.700 

3,100 

(') 

(') 

5,6oo 

(') 

(') 

3.800 

4.400 

4,800 

5,400 

5.800 

3.700 

3,900 

4,000 

4.200 

4,300 

4,400 

3.300 

3,500 

3,500 

3.700 

3,700 

3,900 

3,000 

3,300 

3,600 

3,800 

3.900 

4,000 

3,700 

3.900 

4,000 

4.200 

4,300 

4,400 

3,400 

3.600 

3,700 

4,000 

4,100 

4.200 

3,300 

3.500 

3,600 

3,800 

3,900 

4,000 

2,800 

3,000 

3,200 

3,400 

3,600 

3,800 

3,400 

3.600 

3.700 

4,000 

4,100 

4,200 

3,500 

3,700 

3.800 

4,100 

4.200 

4.300 

3,400 

3.600 

3.800 

4,000 

4.200 

4,400 

3,700 

4,000 

4.200 

4,400 

4,700 

4,900 

3,400 

3,800 

4,000 

4,200 

4.300 

4,400 

3,500 

4,100 

4,100 

4,600 

4,600 

4,600 

3.900 

5,000 

5.000 

6,100 

6,100 

6,100 

3.600 

4,200 

4,200 

4.700 

4.700 

4.70O 

3.105 

3,450 

3,450 

3,795 

3,795 

3,795 

3,200 

3,500 

4,000 

4.200 

4,300 

4.400 

3,400 

3.800 

4.000 

4.200 

4,400 

4.600 

3.300 

3,500 

3,900 

4,200 

4,500 

4,800 

3.400 

3,800 

3,800 

4.200 

4,200 

4,200 

3,300 

3,600 

3,900 

4,200 

4,500 

4.800 

3,400 

3,600 

3,600 

3,900 

3,900 

3.900 

3,600 

4,200 

4,500 

4.800 

5.100 

5.400 

4,000 

5,600 

4,600 

5.200 

5.200 

5.200 

4.000 

4,300 

4,300 

4.700 

4.700 

4.700 

4.000 

4,400 

4,400 

4.700 

4.700 

4,700 

3.800 

4,600 

4,600 

4,800 

4,800 

5,200 

3.000 

3,500 

3,500 

3,000 

4,000 

4,500 

4,000 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5,200 

5,400 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5,000 

3,900 

4,100 

4,300 

4,500 

4,700 

4,900 

4,500 

5.200 

5,400 

5,600 

5,800 

6,000 

3.800 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,700 

3.800 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,400 

4,400 

4.200 

4.400 

4,600 

4,800 

5.000 

5,200 

4,400 

4.700 

4,900 

5,200 

5.500 

5,800 

4,200 

4,500 

4,800 

5,  COO 

5.200 

5.4O0 

4,000 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5.000 

5,000 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5,300 

5.600 

5,800 

3,800 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4.800 

4.200 

4,380 

4,560 

4.740 

4,920 

5.100 

4.100 

4.400 

4.400 

4.600 

4.600 

4.800 

4.100 

4.500 

4,900 

5.300 

5,700 

6.100 

4,100 

4.500 

4.700 

4.900 

5,100 

5,300 

4,000 

4,300 

4.600 

4.800 

5,000 

5,100 

4,200 

4,400 

4.600 

4.800 

5,000 

5.200 

4.200 

4,500 

4.700 

4.900 

5.000 

5,100 

4,000 

4,300 

4,600 

4.800 

5.000 

5,100 

4,200 

4,400 

4.600 

4,800 

5.000 

5,200 

4,200 

4.500 

4,700 

4,900 

5,000 

5,100 

3,900 

4,100 

4,300 

4,400 

4,600 

4.80C 

4,200 

4,600 

5.200 

5,400 

5.600 

5.800 

4,200 

4,500 

4.700 

4.900 

5,000 

5.  iOC' 

4,000 

4,200 

4.400 

4,600 

4,700 

4.800 

4.300 

4,500 

4.700 

4.900 

5.100 

5,300 

4,200 

4,500 

4,700 

4,900 

5.000 

6,100 

3.500 

3,700 

4.000 

4,200 

4.300 

4.400 

3.500 

3,700 

3.900 

4,100 

4.300 

4.500 

3.100 

3,400 

3,600 

3,700 

3.800 

3.900 

3,600 

3,900 

4,100 

4,200 

4.300 

4.400 

2,500 

2,900 

2.900 

3,300 

3.300 

3.300 

3,100 

3,400 

3.600 

3,700 

3.800 

3,900 

3,800 

4.400 

4.600 

4.800 

5.000 

5,200 

3,700 

4,400 

4.600 

5,000 

5,400 

5.800 

3,600 

3.900 

4,200 

4,500 

4.800 

5.  iOC 

3,900 

4,500 

5.000 

5,000 

5.880 

5,880 

3,500 

4.100 

4.100 

5,200 

5.200 

5,400 

5.256 

5.760 

5.760 

6,100 

6.  IOC 

6,100 

3,500 

3.700 

7.400 

4,500 

4,800 

5,000 

4,600 

5.200 

5,400 

5.700 

5.900 

6,100 

4.400 

4.700 

5.000 

5.300 

5.700 

6,100 

4.000 

4.400 

4.400 

4.400 

4.400 

4,400 

4,000 

4.250 

4,500 

5.250 

5,500 

5.500 

3,500 

4,000 

4.500 

5,000 

5,500 

6.000 

4,200 

4.  5O0 

4.500 

4.800 

4,800 

a.  100 

4,200 

4.900 

5.100 

5,300 

5,500 

5.700 

3.400 

4.000 

4.000 

4,600 

4,600 

4.800 

4,700 

5,000 

5.4(W 

5,600 

5.800 

6. 100 

4,200 

4,400 

4.600 

4,800 

5,000 

5.200 

3,600 

3,800 

3.800 

4.100 

4,100 

4.300 

4,200 

4.600 

5,000 

5,400 

5.800 

6.100 

4.000 

4.600 

4.700 

4.900 

5,100 

5.300 

3.800 

4,000 

4,200 

4.400 

4,600 

4.800 

4.200 

4,500 

4.800 

5.100 

5,250 

5,400 

State  and  locality 


Number  of  persons  in  family 


North  Carolina: 

Asheville $3,000 

Charlotte 3,400 

Durham 3,300 

Goldsboro 2,600 

Greensboro 2,800 

High  Point 2,800 

Raleigh 2,600 

Salisbury 3,200 

Wilmington 2,400 

Winston-Salem 3.500 

Fayefteville 2,600 

Rocky  Mount 2,600 

Wilson 2,400 

North  Dakota: 

Beach 2,600 

Fargo 2,400 

Garrison 2,600 

Southwest  Fargo 2,600 

Ohio: 

Akron 2.800 

Canton 2,500 

Cincinnati 2,700 

Cleveland 2.900 

Columbus 2,500 

Dayton 2,600 

Hamilton 2,700 

Lorain 2,600 

MansfieM 2,400 

Martins  Ferry 2,600 

Mayfield  Heights 2.900 

New  Boston 2.700 

Oberlin 2.600 

Parma  Heights 2.900 

Perrysburg 2.600 

Springfield 2.800 

Toledo.   2.600 

Youngstown 2.500 

Steubenville 2.600 

Warren 2.800 

Zanesville 2.200 

Oklahoma: 

Enid 2.700 

Eufaula 2.800 

Lawton 2.800 

Muskogee 2.500 

Oklahoma  City 2.800 

Tulsa 2,800 

Oregon : 

Corvallis 2,900 

Eugene 2,800 

Milwaukee 3.400 

Portland 3,500 

Salem 2,800 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown 3,200 

Bethlehem 3,100 

Braddock 3,500 

Cnambersburg 3,000 

Chester 3,200 

Easton 3,200 

Erie       3.300 

Harrisburg 3,600 

Jenkintown 3.500 

Johnstown 3,500 

Lancaster. 3,000 

Philadelphia 3,200 

Pittsburgh 3,400 

Rankin     3.500 

Reading 3.000 

Scranton 3.000 

Swatara  Township 3,600 

York 3,000 

Aiiquippa 3,500 

McKeesport 3.400 

Newcastle 3.400 

Ridley  Township 3,200 

Puerto  Rico    All  localities  except 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base 1,750 

Rhode  Island; 

Cranston 3.800 

Newport 3,200 

Pawtucket 3,000 

Providence 3,800 

Warwick 3,300 

Woonsocket    3,500 

South  Carolina: 

Charleston 3,000 

Columbia 3,200 

Darlington 2,700 

Greenville 3.000 

Sumter 3,000 

Georgetown 2,806 

Rock  Hill 2,800 

Spartanburg 3,000 

South  Dakota: 

Ateester 2,600 

Mitchell 2,600 

Pine  Ridge 2,000 

Spearfish 3,000 


1~ 


$3,600 

$3,800 

$3,900 

$4,200 

$4,300 

$4,400 

3,400 

3,600 

3,600 

3.800 

3,800 

3,800 

3,300 

3,600 

3,600 

3.900 

3.900 

3,900 

3.400 

3,500 

3.600 

3.900 

4,000 

4,100 

3.600 

3,800 

3,900 

4.100 

4.200 

4.300 

3.600 

3,800 

3,900 

4,100 

4,200 

4.300 

3,200 

3,400 

3,400 

3.600 

3.600 

3,600 

3.8O0 

3,900 

3.900 

4.100 

4.100 

4,100 

3.300 

3,400 

3,500 

3.600 

3,700 

3.900 

3,900 

4,100 

4.200 

4.400 

4,500 

4,700 

3,500 

3,700 

3,800 

4.200 

4,300 

4.400 

3,200 

3.400 

3,400 

3.600 

3.600 

3.600 

2,900 

3,000 

3,200 

3,400 

3.500 

3,600 

3,300 

3,600 

4,000 

4,200 

4,500 

4,800 

3,200 

3,400 

3,600 

3,800 

4,000 

4,200 

3,200 
3,200 

3% 

i:U 

4^'ioO 

(') 

5,000 

V.m 

3.800 

4.100 

4.400 

4.600 

4,800 

5,000 

3,600 

3,900 

4,200 

4.500 

4,800 

6,100 

3,200 

3,500 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4.000 

4, 200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5.000 

3,700 

4,100 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5,200 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5,000 

3,500 

3,700 

3.9O0 

4,100 

4,300 

4,500 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5,300 

5.600 

5,900 

3,600 

3,900 

4,200 

4,500 

4.800 

5,100 

3,600 

4,000 

4,300 

4,500 

4.8O0 

6,000 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5.000 

3,000 

3,200 

3,400 

3.600 

3,800 

4.000 

4,400 

4,700 

5,000 

5,300 

5,600 

5.900 

4,000 

4.200 

4,400 

4.600 

4,800 

5,000 

4,000 

4.200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5.000 

3.400 

3.700 

4,000 

4.300 

4.600 

4,900 

4.000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4.800 

5,000 

3.700 

4.000 

4,200 

4,a00 

4.600 

4,800 

3.600 

4.000 

4,300 

4.500 

4,800 

5,000 

4.000 

4.300 

4,600 

4.900 

5.200 

5,500 

3,500 

3.800 

4,000 

4.300 

4.500 

4.800 

2.700 

3.300 

3,300 

3.600 

3,600 

3,600 

2.800 

3.000 

3,000 

3.000 

3.000 

3,000 

2,800 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3,000 

2.700 

2.900 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3,000 

2.8O0 

3.000 

3.000 

3.300 

3.300 

3,300 

2.800 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.200 

3.400 

3.600 

3.800 

4.000 

4,200 

3.200 

3.500 

3,700 

3.800 

3.900 

4,000 

3.400 

4.200 

4,200 

4,800 

4.800 

5,200 

3.500 

3.800 

3.800 

4.100 

4,100 

4,100 

3.200 

4,000 

4.200 

4,400 

1.600 

4.800 

3.200 

3.400 

3.400 

3,800 

3.800 

3.800 

3.800 

4.200 

4.400 

4,600 

4,800 

5.000 

3.900 

4,100 

4,300 

4,500 

4.600 

4.700 

3.400 

3.600 

3.800 

4.000 

4.200 

4.400 

3.740 

4.000 

4.200 

4.400 

4.600 

4.800 

3.200 

3.400 

3.400 

3.600 

3.600 

3.8O0 

3.300 

3,600 

3.600 

3.900 

3.900 

4.200 

4.000 

4.200 

4.400 

4.600 

4.800 

5.00C 

3,800 

4.000 

4.3O0 

4.600 

4,800 

5.000 

3.500 

3.700 

3.700 

3.900 

3,900 

4. 100 

3.100 

3.700 

3.900 

4.100 

4.300 

4.50.; 

3.600 

3.800 

3.800 

4.000 

4,000 

4.20a 

4.000 

4,400 

4,400 

4.6X 

4,600 

4,  800 

3,900 

4,100 

4.3'00 

4,50"! 

1,600 

4,^00 

3,100 

4.200 

4,400 

4.600 

4.800 

4  800 

3,500 

3.700 

3.900 

4,100 

1  300 

4.500 

4.000 

4.200 

4. 100 

4.603 

4,80'- 

5.000 

3,000 

3.200 

3.200 

3.5O0 

3.500 

3.700 

3,500 

3.900 

3.90'3 

4.300 

4.300 

4.70C' 

3,400 

3.600 

3,500 

3.800 

3.800 

4.  000 

3,400 

3.600 

3,600 

3.900 

3.90C 

3.90C 

3,500 

4,000 

4,200 

4.400 

4.600 

4,800 

2,125 

2.500 

2,875 

3.000 

3,125 

3,250 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

3,800 

4,100 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5,000 

3.300 

3,600 

3.600 

3.800 

:,800 

4,000 

4.200 

4.400 

4.600 

4.800 

5.000 

5,200 

4,100 

4,100 

4.100 

4.100 

4.100 

4.100 

3,500 

4.000 

4,000 

4.500 

4.500 

6.000 

3,800 

4.000 

4,200 

4.400 

4,600 

4, 700 

3,200 

3,400 

3.400 

3.600 

3.600 

3.  eoij 

3,400 

3,600 

3.800 

4.000 

4.100 

4, 20: 

3,900 

4.200 

4.  400 

1.500 

4.600 

4.700 

3,600 

3.700 

3.800 

4.100 

2.2* 

4.300 

3,600 

3.800 

3.900 

4.100 

4,200 

4,300 

3.600 

3.800 

3.900 

4.100 

4,200 

4.300 

3,000 

3.200 

3.:w 

3,100 

3.4O0 

3.40n 

3.200 

c? 

?) 

^\ 

?> 

0) 

3.200 

oi 

(') 

'>) 

(') 

(■) 

3,300 

3.700 

4.100 

4,400 

4.800 

5.000 

3,500 

4,100 

4.400 

4.600 

4.800 

5.  OOO 
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State  and  locality 


Number  of  persons  in  family 


7+ 


Tennessee : 

Athens.. ._ »,400  J3,300 

Chattanooga 2,800  3,400 

Clarksville 2,600  3,200 

Clinton 3,000  3.400 

Cookeville 3,000  3,600 

Dickson 3,000  3.500 

Franklin 3,000  3,600 

Greenville 2.400  3,500 

Hatnman 3,000  3,600 

Jackson 2.800  3.400 

Johnson  City 3,000  3.70O 

Krox»ille 2.400  3,400 

McMinnvJIe 3,000  3,400 

Memphis 3.000  3,600 

Milan 3,000  3,600 

Morristown 3,000  3,900 

Nashville 3.300  3.800 

Pulaski 3,000  3,700 

Shelbyvrlle 2,800  3,600 

Snnngfield 2,700  3,300 

Cleveland 2,400  3,400 

Pans 2.400  3.400 

Kiigsport 3.000  3.900 

Texas: 

Austin 2.500  3.200 

Beaumont 2.800  2,800 

BigSpring 3.000  3.500 

Bridgeport Z.500  3,100 

Commerce 2.400  2,400 

Corpus  Christi 2,800  2,800 

Dallas 3.000  3,000 

Denton 3.000  3.200 

Diboll 3,200  3,800 

Dublin 2.700  2,700 

Edinburg. 2,400  2.400 

El  Paso 3.250  3,550 

Forth  Worth 2,880  2,880 

Galveston 2,500  3,100 

Henderson 3,000  3  000 

Houston 2,640  2.640 

Uredo 2.800  3.200 

Lubbock 2.500  2.500 

Mercedes 2,500  3.100 

Mission 2,640  2.640 

Orange 3.200  3,200 

Port  Arthur 3.000  3,000 

SanAngelo 2,500  2,800 

San  Antonio 3.100  3.350 

Waco 2,800  2,800 

Wichita  Falls. 2.600  2.880 

Corsicana 3.200  3,200 

Carthage 3,100  3.300 

Denison 3.300  3.300 

Bryan 2,800  2,800 

Crockett 2,500  3.100 

Jefferson 3,000  3,000 

oaywwn 2,500  2.500 

BrownsvUle 2.500  3.100 

Greenville 3.000  3,300 


U.500 


,600 

,400 

,600 

,800 

,700 

,800 

3,700 

3.800 

3,600 

3,900 

3.600 

3.600 

3.800 

3,800 

4,100 

4.000 

3,900 

3.800 

3.500 

3.600 

3.600 

4.100 

3,400 
3,600 
3,700 
3,400 
2,700 
3,200 
3,300 
3,400 


300 

300 

700 

750 

400 

400 

200 

3;  040 

3,400 

2,800 

3,400 

3,120 

3.600 

3,600 

3,100 

3.600 

3,000 

3,460 

3.4O0 

3.500 

3,600 

3.400 

3,400 

3,500 

3,000 

3,400 

3.600 


700 
800 
600 
800 
900 
900 
000 
900 
000 
800 
100 
780 
800 
000 
000 
400 
000 
100 
000 
600 
300 
800 
300 

400 

60O 
900 
500 
700 
200 
300 
600 
500 
300 
700 
950 
400 
500 
200 
040 
40O 
800 
500 
120 
600 
600 
300 
600 
000 
460 
400 
600 
600 
400 
600 
500 
000 
500 
800 


t3,900 


,000 

,800 

,000 

100 

,000 

,200 

100 

.200 

,000 

4,300 

4,000 

4,000 

4,200 

4.200 

4,500 

4,400 

4,300 

4,200 

3.800 

4,000 

4,000 

4,500 

3.800 
4,500 
4.100 
3.60O 
3.000 


M.OOO 
4,200 
3.900 
4,100 
4,200 


100 
300 
200 
400 
100 
500 
100 
100 
400 


4.400 


700 
400 
400 
300 
000 
100 
100 


500 

,600 

,800 

,700 

500 

000 

150 

4;  000 

3.600 

3,500 

3,780 

3,600 

3,100 

3.600 

3,600 

4,000 

4,000 

3,500 

3,850 

3,500 

3,840 

4.000 

3.800 

4,000 

4,000 

3,700 

4,000 

3,300 

3,600 

4.000 


4,600 

3,800 
4,500 
4,300 
3,700 
3,000 
3,500 
3,600 
4,000 
4,800 
3,500 
3,000 
4,250 
4.000 
3.700 
3,500 


,780 

,600 

,100 

,700 

,600 

,000 

,000 

3,700 

3.850 

3,500 

3,840 

4.000 


J4, 100 
4,400 
4,000 
4.200 
4,300 
4.200 
4,400 
4,300 
4,700 
4.200 
4.600 
4,200 
4,200 
4,500 
4,500 
4,800 
4.400 
4.500 
4,400 
4,100 
4.200 
4,200 
4,700 

3.800 
4,500 
4,500 
3,800 
3,000 
3,500 
3.600 
4,200 
4,900 
3,500 
3,000 
4,350 
4,000 
3.800 
3,500 
3,780 
3,600 
3,100 
3,800 
3,600 
4.000 
4,000 
3.900 


900 
4,000 
4,000 
3.800 
4.000 
3,300 
3,700 
4.200 


,850 

,500 

.840 

,000 

,100 

,000 

,000 

3,900 

4,000 

3.300 

3,800 

4,400 


State  and  locality 


Number  of  persons  in  family 


7+ 


Texas— Continued 

Harlingen S2, 400 

Kingsville 2,500 

Longvlew 3.  OOO 

McAllen 2,900 

Temple 3,200 

Texarkana 3,000 

Texas  City 3,100 

Victoria 2,600 

Gainesville 3,000 

Jacksonville 3.  OOO 

Troup 2.800 

Palestine ^ 2.800 

Pans 2.500 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 2.800 

Vermont:  Burlington 3.600 

Virginia: 

Alexandria 3.700 

Charlottesville 3.000 

Herndon 3.500 

Lynchburg 2.700 

Ne»«port  News 3,500 

Norfolk 3.500 

Norton 2,600 

Portsmouth 3,000 

Richmond 3,100 

Roanoke 3.300 

Danville 3.000 

Washington: 

Everett 3,500 

Kelso 3,300 

Pasco 3,300 

Seattle 3,000 

Tacoma 3,000 

Vancouver 2.800 

Walla  Walla 2,800 

Bremerton 3,800 

Yakima 3.100 

Stanwood 3,300 

West  Virginia: 

Chaileston 3,300 

Huntington 2,700 

Parkersburg 3.100 

Wheeling 2,600 

Fairmont 2,600 

Wisconsin: 

Bloomer 2.550 

Madison 2,600 

Milwaukee 3,000 

La  Crosse 3,200 

Superior 2,800 

Wyoming: 

Casper 2,900 

Cheyenne 2,800 

Cody 2,800 

Powell 2.700 

Douglas 2,800 

Laramie 3,000 

Lusk 2,700 

Tofrington 2,800 
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400 
500 
200 
900 
200 
000 
400 
600 
300 
400 
OOO 
000 
500 
000 
000 

500 
400 
800 
700 
500 
500 
200 
500 
100 
330 
000 

000 
000 
600 
000 
500 
100 
100 
800 
100 
600 

500 
700 
300 
300 

000 


J2,700 
2,800 
3,400 
3,200 
3,800 
3,500 
3,600 
2,900 
3.600 
3,600 
3.400 
3,400 
2,800 
3,200 
4,300 

4,700 
3,600 
4.000 
2.900 
3,800 
4,000 
3.400 
3,900 
3,400 
3,500 
3,300 

4,600 
4,700 
3,900 
4.700 
4.325 
3.500 
3.400 
4.200 
3,300 
3.900 

3.700 
2.900 
3.500 
3.450 

3,200 


$2,700 
2,800 
3,600 
3.200 


3,800 
3,500 
3,800 
2,900 
3,800 
3,800 
3.600 
3.600 
2.800 
3.400 
4.600 

4.700 
3,800 
4.100 
2,900 
3.800 
4.000 
3.600 
3,900 
3,400 
3.500 
3,300 

4,600 
4.900 
4,200 
4.700 
4,500 
3,800 
3,700 
4.200 
3.300 
4,200 

3,900 
2,900 
3,600 
3.450 
3,400 


J3,000 
3,100 
3,800 
3,500 
4,400 


,000 

.200 

,200 

100 

,100 

.800 

,800 

,100 

3.600 

4,800 


J3,000 

UOOO 

3.100 

3,100 

4,000 

4.200 

3,500 

3,600 

4,400 

4,400 

4,000 

4,000 

4,400 

4,600 

3,200 

3,200 

4,300 

4,600 

4,300 

4.600 

4,000 

4,200 

4,000 

4,200 

3.100 

3,100 

4.000 

4,400 

5,000 

5.200 

100 

,000 

400 

200 

.200 

400 

.800 

400 

700 

3,800 

3.700 


5.100 


700 

4,050 

4,250 

000 

4.200 

4.400 

400 

4,650 

4,900 

200 

3,500 

3,500 

bOO 

3,900 

4,200 

200 
100 
100 
000 
000 
400 
000 
000 


3,500 
3,400 
3.400 
3,300 
3,400 
3,800 
3,300 
3,300 


3.800 
3,700 
3.700 
3,500 
3,700 
4.200 
3.600 
3,800 


5,000 
5,200 
4,500 
5,200 
4,800 
4.200 
4,000 
4.700 
3,600 
4,500 

4,100 
3,200 
3,800 
3.800 
3.600 

4,450 
4.600 
5,150 
3,800 
4,400 

4,100 
4,000 
4,000 
3,900 
3,900 
4,500 
3,900 
4,100 


,200 
,500 
,200 
200 
,400 
,000 
,400 
,700 
3,800 
3,700 

5,000 
5,400 
4,800 
5,200 
5,150 
4,500 
4.300 
4,700 
3,600 
4,800 

4,300 
3,200 
4,000 
3.900 
3,800 

4.700 
4.800 
5.400 
3.800 
4.500 

4,400 
4,300 
4,300 
4,200 
4,200 
4,800 
4.200 
4.400 


5,300 
4,400 
4.600 
3.200 
4,600 
4.800 
4,200 
4,400 
3,700 
3.800 
3,700 

5.000 
5,600 
5,100 
5,200 
5.500 
4,900 
4.600 
4,700 
3.600 
5.000 

4,500 
3,200 

4,200 
4,150 
4,000 

4,900 
5,000 
5,650 
3.800 
4,600 

4,700 
4,600 
4,600 
4,500 
4,500 
5,100 
4.500 
4.700 


1  To  be  established  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  author- 
izing committee. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  seem  to  be  debating 
a  question  that  is  not  germane  here.  We 
seem  to  be  debating  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  vote  for 
a  rent  subsidy  in  housing  or  not  vote  for 
a  rent  subsidy  in  housing.  That  is  not  the 
question  at  all.  The  question  involved  is 
this.  We  already  have  a  rent  subsidy  in 
the  form  of  public  housing.  We  have  had 
it  for  30  years.  The  question  is;  How  are 
we  going  to  provide  housing?  Shall  we 
continue  that  subsidy?  Or  are  we  going 
to  provide  a  subsidy  at  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer?  Are  you  going  to  continue  the 
public  housing  subsidy  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense  to  the  extent  of  100  percent  of 
the  amount,  or  are  you  going  to  turn 
to  a  rent  subsidy  that  is  at  the  expense  of 
private  enterprise? 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  have  a 
rent  subsidy.  We  have  a  rent  subsidy. 
And  it  Is  not  going  away.  You  must  de- 
cide and  then  vote  how,  with  the  least 


amount  of  expense,  we  will  provide  a 
rent  subsidy  that  is  here  and  is  going  to 
stay. 

The  Senate  has  acted  to  restore  cuts  in 
the  rent  supplement  made  by  the  House. 

1  have  advocated  the  rent  supplement, 
as  you  know,  and  sponsored  amendments 
that  limited  its  original  scope.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  again  why  I  believe  in 
this  as  a  move  in  favor  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

When  the  original  bill  was  presented 

2  years  ago,  I  had  an  immediate  reac- 
tion against  the  idea.  I  questioned  the 
fact  that  anybody's  rent  should  be  paid 
by  the  Government.  I  listened  in  hear- 
ings and  when  people  devoted  to  free, 
private  enterprise  advocated  the  pro- 
gram. I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  I 
had  made  a  snap  judgment. 

My  study  has  convinced  me  that  the 
principles  Involved  do  foster  free  enter- 
prise and  will  save  our  Government  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  construction.  It  is  also 
the  first  time  since  the  passage  of  the 
initial  act  on  public  housing  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  had  a  chance  to  com- 
pete with  public  housing. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  listen 


to  the  reasoning  processes  set  out  below 
through  which  I  became  convinced  that 
the  rent  supplement  is  a  sound,  private 
enterprise  program.  I  would  also  be  glad 
to  have  your  comments  on  my  analysis. 

First  of  all.  we  already  have  a  rent 
subsidy.  We  have  had  this  rent  subsidy 
since  the  first  public  housing  project  wa.'^ 
built.  This  sub.sidy  is  in  the  form  of  lower 
rent  in  Government  projects  than  a  ten- 
ant would  pay  in  comparable  housing 
owned  by  private  owners. 

We  know,  to  be  practical,  that  public 
housing  is  here  to  stay.  Therefore,  the 
subsidy  in  public  housing  will  stay  as 
well. 

The  question  then  becomes  how  to 
finance  this  subsidy  with  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  present  method  of  financing  this 
subsidy  is  to  construct  housing  with  pub- 
lic funds,  to  operate  the  housing  by  pub- 
lic agencies,  to  repose  ownership  in  pub- 
lic agencies  and  to  remove  the  real  estate 
from  all  tax  digests  of  cities,  counties, 
and  the  States.  In  short,  the  existing  sub- 
sidy Is  financed  almost  100  percent  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  rent  supplement  offers  the  follow- 


ing alternative  to  the  present  subsidy: 
People  eligible  for  the  existing  public 
housing  subsidy  will  be  provided  compa- 
rable housing  of  the  same  standard  and 
quality  in  private  liousing.  All  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  is  a  difference  in  the 
rent  the  tenant  can  afiford  and  the  actual 
rent.  Private  capital  will  finance  the  con- 
struction, private  enterprise  will  operate 
the  housing,  private  enterprise  will  own 
the  housing  and  the  real  estate  will  re- 
main as  taxable  property  on  all  city, 
county,  and  State  tax  digests.  In  short, 
the  proposed  subsidy  will  be  financed  al- 
most wholely  at  the  expense  of  private 
enteiTJrise. 

My  premise,  then,  as  I  said,  is  that  I 
have  a  choice  but  this  choice  is  not 
whether  we  will  have  a  rent  subsidy.  It 
is  whether  we  will  have  a  rent  subsidy 
financed  largely  at  public  expense  or 
largely  at  private  enterprise  expense. 

Of  course,  with  this  choice  I  select  the 
way  of  private,  free  enterprise. 

There  are  elements  which  have  Influ- 
enced my  thinking  on  the  rent  supple- 
ment. Free  enterprise  asked  for  this  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Home  Builders  Association,  the 
National  As.socialion  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  the  Georgia  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  the  Georgia  Realtors. 

No  project  will  be  approved  unless  it 
has  the  approval  of  local  officials. 

It  would  be  a  method  to  accelerate  the 
building  of  houses  that  we  are  not  able 
to  do  with  public  funds  unless  we  sub- 
stantially extend  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. In  this  connection,  if  we  acceler- 
ate the  war  in  'Vietnam,  it  is  not  only 
military  housing  that  is  going  to  have 
to  be  provided  for  people,  but  also  private 
housing  for  civilians  that  will  have  to 
be  built. 

There  are  detailed  restrictions,  too,  in 
the  law.  First,  as  to  who  may  be  a  bene- 
ficiarj'  of  the  rent  supplement;  second, 
restrictions  on  Income  of  the  benefici- 
ary; and  third,  restrictions  on  who  may 
be  the  landlord  of  the  housing  units. 

The  first  of  these  restrictions  limits 
beneficiaries  of  the  rent  supplements  to 
people  who  are  eligible  for  public  housing 
and  who  are  also  either  elderly,  handi- 
capped, living  in  substandard  housing  or 
displaced  by  Government  action  or  na- 
tural disaster. 

The  final  restriction  to  prevent  wind- 
falls for  landlords  is  that  the  legal  entity 
constructing  the  housing  for  rent  sup- 
plement benefits  or  acquiring  such  hous- 
ing shall  be  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
a  cooperative  association,  or  a  limited 
dividend  corporation. 

In  conclusion.  I  recognize  that  it  is 
difflcult  to  compare  costs  of  public  hous- 
ing and  rent  supplements  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment estimates — and  this  is  in  the  print- 
ed record— that  over  the  long  haul  the 
housing  of  the  same  number  of  families 
by  rent  supplements  will  be  less  costly 
than  the  public  housing. 

But — in  terms  of  immediate  impact  on 
Federal  spending — and  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  the  present  budgetary  situ- 
ation— rent  supplements  will  clearly  pro- 
vide more  housing  for  less  current  ex- 
penditure than  will  public  housing. 
In  my   hometown   of  Athens.   Ga..   it 


costs  a  little  less  than  $16,000  to  produce 
one  low-rent  public  housing  unit.  At  an 
average  annual  rent  supplement  payment 
of  $900  per  year,  this  same  $16,000  would 
provide  housing  for  some  18  families. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
true  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  other  body,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  in  view  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  ttiis  program  and 
the  guarantees  against  abuses,  is  now 
supporting  tins  program? 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Termessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  that  I  have  read  press  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  support- 
ing both  the  model  cities  and  the  rent 
supplement  programs.  I  have  not  talked 
with  the  Senator  personally,  but  I  have 
read  reports  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVLNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  point  out  that  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  strongest  op- 
ix)nents  of  public  housing  was  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  E.«tate  Boards. 
All  of  us  were  besieged  with  their  pro- 
tests when  the  issue  of  public  housing 
came  up.  That  association  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  program. 

Mr.  E\nNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  1  minute.  The  rent 
supplement  program  is  being  supported 
and  advocated  by  many  responsible  or- 
ganizations. Among  them  are  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aging,  many  churches,  charitable 
organizations,  private  enterprise,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  some 
things  should  be  said  that  have  not  been 
brought  out  in  the  debate  so  far.  The 
question  here  is  not  whether  we  will  pay 
rent  subsidies  or  not.  There  is  $5  million 
in  this  bill  that  Is  not  In  dispute  for  rent 
subsidies.  That  is  agreed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  whether  we  will  give  the 
administration  $40  million  of  additional 
contracting  authority,  meaning  author- 
ity to  go  out  and  contract  to  build  houses 
and  pay  subsidies  for  40  years  on  those 
houses. 

So  what  is  involved  here  is  not  $40  mil- 
lion, but  it  is  $1,600,000,000.  40  years 
times  $40  million. 

Now,  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  not 
willing  to  commit  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  today  to  another  brand  new  obliga- 
tion of  $1,600,000,000.  superimposed  upon 
$275  million  this  year  in  subsidy  for 
public  housing:  and  superimposed  upon 
a  $750  million  appropriation  that  Is  in 
this  bill  for  urban  renewal:  and  super- 
impo.sed  upon  $30,000,000  for  neighbor- 
hood facilities.  $25,000,000  for  special 
housing  for  the  handicapped  and  elderly, 
$75,000,000  for  open  space  land. 
$165,000,000  for  water  and  sewer  facili- 


ties, $175,000,000  for  mass  transportation 
and  upon  millions  upon  millions  for 
other  programs  designed  to  benefit  cer- 
tain segments  of  society. 

I  think  we  ought  to  move  a  little  more 
slowly,  particularly  since  we  have  a  col- 
lateral progi-am  that  is  responsible  for 
building  more  rooms  for  occupancy  by 
poor  people  than  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram lias  built.  I  refer  to  the  rent  cer- 
tificate program,  which  is  usable  today, 
and  which  is  available,  and  which  can 
be  utilized  to  far  better  effect  and  with 
less  expense  and  less  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  requires,  I  might  add, 
only  20  percent  of  the  payment  of  in- 
come in  rent,  whereas  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  requires  25  percent. 

It  is  a  far  better  program  for  the  poor 
than  the  rent  supplement  program.  It 
is  already  in  effect. 

I  would  add  that  95  percent  of  the 
houses  now  being  rent  supplemented  are 
houses  that  have  been  rehabilitated. 
They  are  not  new  construction  that  has 
been  constructed  under  this  program. 
They  are  rehabilitated  housing.  That  is 
similar  to  the  rent  cenificate  housing 
that  is  now  available  to  all. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  the  gentlem.an  from  North 
Carolina  tell  us  how  much  money  is  be- 
ing spent,  how  much  money  it  costs  the 
Government  to  supplement  rents? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  average  is  $900  per 
year  per  unit. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  rent  supple- 
ments ? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  talking  about  rent 
supplements.  The  average  pajinent  they 
are  making  is  $75  per  month  per  unit. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  What  is 
the  total  amount  being  expended  under 
that  program? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  remember  off- 
hand. Tliere  is  $5  million  in  this  bill,  not 
in  dispute,  to  continue  payments  on  pro- 
grams outstanding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Forty  mil- 
lion  dollars  under  the  same  budgetis  for 
construction  of  additional  units? 

Mr.  JONAS.  For  new  contract  author- 
ity to  permit  them  to  go  out  and  make 
contracts  that  will  run  for  40  years  in 
the  future, 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
grettably, we  have  acted  with  utmost  dis- 
regard today  against  programs  which 
hold  the  promise  to  help  smooth  the  jour- 
ney of  America  through  the  difficult 
times  ahead. 

For  fiscal  year  1968.  President  John- 
son asked  $12  million  in  planning  fimds, 
S400  million  for  actual  model  cities  pro- 
grams, and  an  additional  $250  million  for 
urban  renewal.  Of  this  amount  requested 
this  body  approved  the  full  $12  million 
for  planning,  but  only  a  meager  $150  mil- 
lion for  actual  programs  and  only  $75 
million  for  urban  renewal.  Today,  we 
have  refused  to  reconsider  our  initial 
judgment,  and  we  have  made  this  deter- 
mination after  a  long,  hot  summer  of 
riots  and  turmoil,  caused  In  many  in- 
stances by  the  very  environmental  ele- 
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ments  which  the  model  cities  programs 
would  work  to  combat.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  remain 
firm  in  its  appropriation  of  the  full 
amounts  for  both  plarming  and  model 
cities  programs.  There  are  currently  nine 
New  Jersey  cities  with  model  cities  pro- 
gram applications  pending,  including 
Jersey  City. 

The  second  worthy  program  which  we 
have  disposed  of  today  Involves  rent 
supplements.  The  Senate  has  recom- 
mended $40  million.  We  have  recom- 
mended nothing.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
answer  to  the  urgent  cry  for  more  and 
better  housing  for  poor  and  elderly  fami- 
Ues.  The  cost  of  decent  housing,  at  to- 
day's prices,  weighs  disproportionately 
on  the  Income  of  nxany  poor  famihes.  The 
rent  supplements  program  gives  a  chance 
to  move  up  in  the  society.  And  I  might 
add  that  $40  million  is  not  much  money 
to  help  an  estimated  44.000  families  and 
single  Individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  proposals 
for  rent  supplements  programs  stagnat- 
ing in  the  Washington  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment from  lack  of  funds.  In  Bayonne. 
NJ  Laborer's  Pride  Apartments,  Inc.. 
has  submitted  a  plan  for  130  units  cost- 
ing $80,000.  In  Jersey  City.  St.  Michaels 
Methodist  Church  is  sponsoring  a  project 
for  109  units  costing  $83,000.  In  Eliza- 
beth Humane  Renewal  Is  proposing  44 
units  at  a  cost  of  $33,600.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  these  people  ask  why  the  House 
cut  these  programs,  what  aiiswer  should 

I  give? 

We  have  gutted  today  the  heart  of 
programs  designed  to  stop  the  great  cit- 
ies of  the  United  States  from  sinking 
down  into  a  bog  of  slums,  places  filled 
with  crime,  hate,  and  Intolerance.  Ad- 
mittedly, these  programs  would  not  be  a 
panacea  for  our  problems  in  the  cities. 
But  combined  with  other  programs  to 
Improve  law  enforcement  and  municipal 
facilities  we  will  have  at  least  made  a 
start.  ^       ,  , 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
August  of  1965.  the  89th  Corigress  passed 
legislation  establishing  a  rent  supple- 
ment program.  Since  that  time  we  have 
authorized  $32  million  for  use  in  the  pro- 
gram. All  of  that  funding  has  been  allo- 
cated. 

This  money  has  been  earmarked  to 
help  34,000  famiUes  and  individuals  ob- 
tain good,  clean,  decent  housing. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  this : 

Are  we  going  to  allow  this  to  be  our 
complete  effort  In  helping  poor  Ameri- 
cans to  live  In  dignity,  and  with  hope? 

We  have  the  opportvmity  to  continue 
the  funding  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Thousands  of  families,  living  in 
the  slums  and  tenements  of  urban  Amer- 
ica, are  looking  to  us  for  help. 

They  are  looking  to  us  for  a  chance  to 
rise  out  of  the  degradation  of  slum  liv- 
ing. We  cannot  fall  them. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  fellow  Members  join 
me  In  welcoming  the  growing  bipartisan 
support  for  the  rent  supplement  program. 

It  shows  that  the  fog  of  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  about  this  much- 
needed  program  is  dissipating. 

This  is  an  encouraging  and  hopeful 


sign  to  those  who  are  poor  and  poorly 
housed  in  this  country. 

Rent  supplement  housing  serves  low- 
income  families  only — those  who  have 
incomes  at  or  below  the  local  public 
housing  requirement.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion limiting  family  assets  as  well. 

These  requirements  guarantee  that  the 
program  serves  the  low-income  market 
as  it  is  intended.  There  is  no  limit  placed 
on  the  ability  of  a  tenant  to  improve  his 
economic  lot  in  life,  however. 

Rent  supplement  tenants  pay  one- 
fourth  of  their  income  toward  the  mar- 
ket rent  for  their  home.  Any  difference 
between  that  payment  and  the  full  rental 
is  made  up  by  a  supplement  to  the  pri- 
vate owner  of  the  housing. 

Because  he  receives  this  supplement, 
the  owner  can  make  decent  housing 
available  to  families  who  do  not  make 
enough  to  compete  economically  for 
standard  housing  in  the  private  market. 

We  ought  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  moving. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speaker. 
when  funding  of  the  rent  supplements 
program  was  before  the  House  earlier  this 
year  I  supported  the  level  of  funding  of 
that  program  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee:  to  wit,  $10  mil- 
lion. I  continue  to  support  the  concept  of 
the  reat  supplement  program  and  feel 
that  it  should  be  given  reasonable  fund- 
ing this  year.  However.  I  cannot  support 
the  full  measure  of  funding  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate;  to  wit.  $40  miUion. 
during  this  time  of  fiscal  crisis.  I  do  not 
feel  in  our  present  fiscal  situation  that 
we  can  afford  the  $40  million  funding 
level  of  this  program  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  although  it  may  be  very  desir- 
able. I.  therefore,  intend  to  vote  against 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
to  recede,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
accepting  the  Senate  funding  figure  of 
$40  million,  in  order  that  the  matter  may 
be  returned  to  conference  and  the  con- 
ferees may  have  an  opportunity  to  agree 
upon  a  reasonable  funding  level  consist- 
ent with  both  the  value  of  the  program 
and  our  present  fiscal  situation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 
1967,  the  House  adopted  my  amendment 
to  HJR.  9960,  to  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  fimds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  administration  or  Imple- 
mentation of  section  204  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-754, 

Section  204  established  the  procedures 
and  requirements  for  areawide  planning 
within  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  in  the  United  States.  The  section 
required  that  any  applications  for  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  for  a  large  category  of 
projects — hospitals,  airports,  libraries, 
water  supply,  and  distribution  facilities, 
sewerage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works,  highways,  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  water  development  and  land 
conservation  be  subject  to  the  review  by 
these  metropolitan  area  planning  agen- 
cies and  that  the  views  of  such  planning 
agencies  accompany  any  application  sub- 
mitted to  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  grants-in-aid  therefor.  The  im- 
plementation of  section  204,  as  originally 
contemplated  by  HUD  before  my  amend- 


ment, would  have  permitted  Federal 
agencies  to  withhold  Federal  funds  from 
projects  under  the  numerous  grant-in- 
aid  programs  I  have  just  mentioned  in 
order  to  push  for  metro  government 
In  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  through  federally  dictated  regional 
planning  agencies. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  considered  last 
year.  I  voiced  concern  over  the  possible 
effects  of  section  204.  I  suggested  that 
many  States  did  not  have  authority  to 
authorize  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuation of  areawide  planning  agencies. 
I  suggested  further  that  such  an  area- 
wide  planning  requirement  tended  to 
usurp  the  responsibilities  and  authorities 
of  local,  county,  and  municipal  elected 
officials  with  respect  to  areawide  plan- 
ning, unless  such  officials  participated  In 
the  creation  of  and  in  the  subsequent 
decisionmaking  of  these  areawide  plan- 
ning agencies. 

On  May  17  I  offered  my  amendment  to 
prohibit  HUD,  the  principal  agency  in- 
volved in  the  Initial  administration  of 
section  204,  from  using  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1968  to  administer 
section  204.  The  House  agreed  to  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  section  204  since  May  17? 

HUD  h£is  assimied  no  responsibility 
for  administration  of  section  204  since 
June  30. 1967:  and  because  of  my  amend- 
ment. HUD  does  not  now  have  any  au- 
thority with  respect  to  section  204.  As  a 
consequence  thereof,  since  June  30  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  oversee- 
ing the  Federal  responsibility  for  section 
204. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  since 
June  30,  1967.  HUD  has  proceeded  no 
further  with  dictating  the  designation  of 
metropolitan  areas  or  areawide  planning 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  204,  Areawide  plarming  agencies 
were  designated  for  all  but  40  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  designated  by  HUD 
prior  to  June  30.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  advises  that  all  40  of  these  areas 
now  have  areawide  agencies  properly 
designated  by  the  Governors,  so  that 
every  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  now  has  an  areawide  planning 
agency  designated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  further  advises  that  no  applica- 
tions are  being  received  by  any  Federal 
agency  for  programs  covered  by  section 
204  imless  such  applications  are  accom- 
panied by  the  views  of  the  areawide 
planning  agencies.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  expresses  the  view  that  HUD 
does  not  have  to  proceed  any  further 
with  any  additional  designations  of  areas 
or  agencies  in  that  the  Governors  have 
done  so  and  that  they  feel  that  HUD's 
responsibilities  In  this  regard  are  com- 
plete. 

The  acceptance  by  the  House  of  my 
amendment  has  done  much  to  accom- 
plish that  which  I  felt  was  essential  if 
the  State  and  local  government  are  to 
maintain  effective  control  of  these  area- 
wide  planning  agencies,  not  letting  them 
become  mere  Instrumentahtles  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  slowdown  in 
the  designation  of  areas  permitted  many 
States  to  act  responsively  to  the  pro- 


gram, without  undue  pressure  from  HUD. 
which  might  have  otherwise  been  the 
case.  Most  of  these  plamiing  agencies 
are  made  up  of  local  elected  officials, 
something  which  I  felt  was  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  areawide 
planning.  The  Governors  now  appear  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  implementation  of 
section  204  during  the  past  several 
months.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
many  State  and  local  officials  feel  that 
the  objective,  flexible,  and  responsible 
administration  of  section  204,  as  it  has 
been  carried  out  during  the  past  few 
months,  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Federal  agencies'  recognitions  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  House  by  acceptance  of  my 
amendment.  No  funds  have  been  cut  off 
and  basic  programs  have  thus  been  pre- 
served. In  this  regard,  I  think  my 
amendment  has  served  a  valuable  pur- 
pose. What  could  have  become  a  tightly 
controlled  Federal  dictation  over  local 
areawide  planning  i.s  apparently  being 
turned  into  an  objective  approach  that 
IS  responsi\e  to  the  needs  of  all  levels  of 
government. 

My  amendment  applies  only  to  funds 
appropriated  for  administrative  expenses 
within  HUD  for  fiscal  year  1968,  thus 
enabling  these  areawide  planning  agen- 
cies to  achieve,  during  this  fiscal  year. 
the  stability  which  will  be  required  for 
the  proper  administration  of  section  204 
requirements  over  the  years  to  come.  My 
amendment  will  affect  only  those  pro- 
grams administered  by  HUD,  not  pro- 
grams under  other  departments.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1968,  when  my  amend- 
ment will  expire,  perhaps  HUD  will  real- 
ize that  Its  original  envlslonment  of  this 
section  has  had  to  necessarily  give  way 
to  an  objective,  responsible  approach, 
which  gives  full  recognition  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  elected  local  officials. 
This  is  very  important,  because  it  may 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  HUD  from 
vacating  the  decisions  and  judgment  of 
the  local  agencies  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations submitted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H,R,  9960,  as  reported 
by  the  conference  committee,  has  re- 
tained my  amendment,  I  commend  the 
conferees  for  their  farsightedness  in  this 
regard.  State  and  local  governments  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  strong  position 
taken  by  the  House  conferees  in  support 
of  my  amendment, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  the  House 
and  of  the  conference  committee  with 
respect  to  section  204  points  our  clearly 
the  need  for  Congress  to  take  a  new  look 
at  section  204  of  the  1966  act.  I  think 
the  weaknesses  of  the  section  have  been 
highlighted  by  the  turmoil  which  the 
section  created.  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
hold  hearings  on  section  204  and  related 
sections  of  the  1966  act  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  to  consider  what  revisions 
If  any,  are  needed  to  assure  continued 
local  or  areawide  rather  than  Federal 
control  over  planning, 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port full  funding  of  the  rent  supplement 
program.  Many  long  and  arduous  hours 
have  been  spent  by  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — a  subcommittee  which  I  am 
proud    to    chair — to    develop    programs 


which  would  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
all  people. 

It  was  through  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  rent  supplement  program 
became  a  reality.  We  set  about  the  task 
of  aiding  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  so  that  they  too  could  live  with 
decency  and  pride. 

This  was  not  a  task  for  Goverrunent 
alone.  We  asked  and  received  the  assist- 
ance of  private  enterprise  in  getting  this 
program  mo\1ng. 

And  private  industry  has  responded 
effectively  and  enthusiastically.  The  total 
allocation  of  $32  milhon  for  rent  supple- 
ments was  exhausted  In  the  first  year  of 
program  operation. 

This  money  will  be  used  to  help  34,000 
families,  of  which  1,200  are  now  living  in 
rent  supplement  units. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  This  is  only 
the  beginning.  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  thousands  more  who  need 
our  help. 

Are  we  going  to  tell  the  less  fortunate 
in  Newark  or  Detroit — New  York  or  Los 
Angeles — Philadelphia  or  Chicago — or 
any  other  American  city — that  we  have 
done  our  part — that  our  job  Is  done? 
I  should  think  not. 

Are  we  going  to  tell  the  private  spon- 
sor, the  builder,  the  lending  institution 
that  they  no  longer  are  needed?  I  hope 
not. 

We  have  been  called  upon  to  assist  our 
fellow  Americans  live  better  lives,  bring 
their  children  up  in  decent  surround- 
ings, and  reside  in  a  decent  home  which 
they  can  afford. 

This  Congress,  as  those  before  us.  is 
respxDnsible  for  the  welfare  and  well  being 
of  all  America's  citizens.  Are  we  going 
to  shirk  that  responsibihty? 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  de- 
.slgned  to  help  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly — people  who  need  our  assist- 
ance, people  who  are  living  in  the  slum, 
the  ghetto,  the  tenement. 

The  rent  supplement  program  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  of  us.  The  people 
who  need  and  want  this  program  desene 
our  support.  The  sponsors,  the  builders, 
the  lending  institutions,  which  have  sup- 
ported this  program  because  we  re- 
quested them  to,  deserve  our  support. 

There  are  applications  for  over  15,000 
rent  supplement  units  from  all  over  this 
country  which  cannot  be  acted  upon 
until  we  act.  Are  we  going  to  let  them 
sit  In  a  file,  gathering  dust?  Or  are  we 
going  to  respond  to  the  needs,  the  wants, 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  we 
represent? 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  will  join  me  In  support  of  adequate 
funding  for  the  rent  supplement 
program, 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  1965. 
we  passed  a  new  housing  program  to  aid 
some  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  forced  to  live  in  substandard  housing. 
The  rent  supplement  program  was,  and 
still  Is,  one  of  the  most  creative  and  po- 
tentially valuable  approaches  to  this 
problem  to  come  along  In  many  years. 

Initially  we  were  gratified  with  this  in- 
dication of  a  new  Federal  approach.  At 
last,  we  had  a  program  which  would  help 
individual  families  obtain  much  needed 


Improvements  in  their  housing  at  rates 
they  could  afford  to  pay  and  without  the 
stigma  which  often  accompanies  resi- 
dence in  pubUc  housing  projects.  It  is  now 
possible  for  a  family  to  obtain  a  good 
home  and  receive  a  subsidy  which  would 
permit  them  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for 
better  housing.  Then  as  the  family's  in- 
come increased,  it  would  pay  a  larger 
share  of  the  rent.  If  the  family's  income 
eventually  surpassed  the  level  of  eligibil- 
ity for  the  rent  supplement  program,  the 
family  could  still  remain  in  the  housing 
find  thus  not  be  penaUzed  for  having 
achieved  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  program  that  we 
came  to  know  that  while  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment might  have  given  way  to  a 
brainstorm  in  creating  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  that  it  was  not  going  to 
be  guilty  of  creative  financing.  The  first 
year  of  the  rent  supplement  program  was 
miserably  underfunded  and  the  second 
year  was  unfunded,  Earher  this  year,  the 
House  decided  that  the  new  program 
should  not  only  be  crippled,  but  killed. 
However,  we  have  been  offered  a  second 
chance  to  save  the  rent  supplements  by 
giving  It  a  $40  million  reprieve. 

The  $40  milUon  which  is  being  asked 
for  the  ver>'  young  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram will  be  money  which  is  well  spent. 
We  have  not  seen  the  real  benefits  of  the 
program  because  we  have  not  given  it 
the  opportunity  which  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

My  only  objection  to  the  proposed  $40 
million  appropriation  is  that  it  is  woe- 
fully Inadequate  in  terms  of  really  meet- 
ing the  housing  crisis  in  America.  I  re- 
cently Introduced  a  Full  Opportimlty  Act 
which  calls  for  funding  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  at  the  level  of  $250  million 
per  year  as  part  of  an  overall  effort  to 
eliminate  substandard  housing.  While  I 
shall  continue  to  advocate  and  seek  a 
higher  level  of  funding  for  this  very  val- 
uable program,  I  urge  this  body  to  pass 
the  $40  million  appropriation  today  so 
that  the  rent  supplements  can  at  least 
aid  the  few,  until  we  reach  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  we  must  assist  the  manj- 
who  are  forced  to  live  in  Inadequate 
housing. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  it  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  House  will 
have  learned  from  the  events  of  last  sum- 
mer that  its  action  of  May  17  in  denying 
any  appropriations  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  contributed  to  the  sense 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  which  per- 
meates the  ghettos  of  our  cities.  How- 
ever, perhaps  the  House  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  program.  The  vote 
on  the  motion  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  Yates!  wlU  tell. 

I  certainly  urge  support  for  the  $40 
million  Senate  figure.  It  is  a  very  modest 
amount  and  will  not  make  much  impact 
upon  our  severe  housing  shortage.  It  will 
only  provide  some  45.000  imits  of  rent 
supplement  housing  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion; and  because  of  the  inequitable  15- 
percent  limitation  no  single  State  will 
be  ehgible  for  more  than  6,750  units. 

Congressional  treatment  of  this  pro- 
gram is  Indicative  of  an  appalling  lack 
of  concern  for  the  Ill-housed  people  of 
America, 
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The  total  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tions for  rent  supplements  is  $105  mil- 
lion—ISO million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  $35 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968.  Despite  the  ob- 
vious need  and  the  urgings  of  the  ad- 
ministration, only  $12  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Now  the  administration's  request  of  $40 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  hangs  in  the 
balance,  having  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate  but  denied  by  the  House.  I  regret 
that  the  conferees  did  not  agree  to  the 
$40  million  Senate  figure,  but  we  can  do 
it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Senate  did 
accept  the  $40  million  figure,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  wrote  into  its 
report  a  requirement  which  would  crip- 
ple the  program.  It  said  that  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  rent  supplement  projects 
should  provide  5  percent  equity  if  assist- 
ance is  sought  under  the  special  assist- 
ance program  of  FNMA.  The  effect  of 
this  requirement  would  make  It  impos- 
sible for  labor,  educational,  religious,  fra- 
ternal and  civic  organizations,  which  lack 
the  necessary  capital,  to  become  spon- 
sors. These  are  the  very  groups  which 
should  be  encouraged  to  sponsor  rent 
supplement  housing.  I  spoke  about  this 
problem  on  September  27  when  H.R.  9960 
was  sent  to  conference,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins],  and  other 
House  conferees.  I  ui-ge  the  conferees  to 
oppose  the  imposition  of  such  conditions. 

Mrs.  GRrPFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
34,000  American  families  will  be  aided  In 
obtaining  decent  housing  under  the  pres- 
ent allocation  of  rent  supplement  funds. 
Some  already  are  receiving  this  aid. 
Others  must  wait  on  new  construction. 

The  34.000  families  that  will  be  helped 
when  all  of  these  projects  are  in  opera- 
tion should  only  reflect  the  stait  of  a 
productive  era  of  assistance  to  our  poor. 

We  can  help  bring  these  people  out 
from  the  breeding  place  of  poverty — the 
slums.  We  can  help  these  people  attain 
the  dignity  that  comes  with  decent,  clean 
surroundings.  We  can  help  these  people 
begin  new  lives. 

Thousands  of  families  across  this  Na- 
tion are  waiting  and  hoping  that  we  will 
act.  The  elderly,  the  handicapped,  the 
poor  need  our  help. 

Where  before  these  people  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  the  filth  and  deg- 
radation of  the  slums,  they  can  now  see 
a  glimpse  of  a  future. 

We  must  not  fail  them. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  rent  supplement  program 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasionally 
during  the  session  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  testimonials  made  about  a  relative 


of  mine  by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  will  say  this  body  does  not  offend 
as  often  in  this  regard  as  does  the  other 
bodj',  but  frequently  I  have  been  tempted 
to  reply  to  such  statements.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  with  the  period 
of  time  that  has  passed  and  the  compli- 
cations of  our  present  life  that  perhaps 
to  speculate  upon  what  a  particular  man 
might  say  or  do  on  a  particular  issue  at 
a  particular  time  is  nothing  more  than 
speculation.  To  borrow  something  re- 
ported to  have  been  said  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  "It  seems  to  me  if  I  spend  all 
my  time  answering  one  way  or  the  other 
the  way  my  father  has  been  quoted  to 
me,  I  would  have  little  time  to  do  any- 
thing else." 

With  respect  to  this  bill,  however,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  couple  of  things.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  on  the 
conscience  of  the  House  is  not  whether 
we  wish  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
Americans.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  we  do. 
Rather,  it  is  what  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  providing  that  housing?  We 
have  public  housing,  and  many  of  us 
have  supported  the  rental  certificate 
plan,  which  is  the  most  effective  pro- 
gram lately,  from  the  facts  and  figures 
available.  We  have  the  various  FHA  pro- 
grams in  the  private  enterprise  category. 
We  have  proposals  now  made  to  en- 
courage homeownership,  which  I  hope 
will  reach  the  fioor  of  this  House  in  this 
session. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this:  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  record  as  to  the  real  differ- 
ence between  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams and  the  rent  certificate  pro- 
grams? The  difference  is  that  the  rent 
certificate  program  will  be  administered 
by  Washington,  by  a  bureaucracy,  by 
HUD,  and  they  will  be  the  ones  setting 
the  standards  and  administering  the 
program.  Are  we  better  off  to  keep  the 
public  housing  dowTi,  as  the  rental  cer- 
tificate program  does,  at  the  metropoli- 
tan level  and  have  those  authorities 
make  the  decisions? 

It  is  on  that  basis  I  have  made  my 
decision  as  to  how  I  would  vote  on  this 
program,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  that 
has  convinced  me  I  should  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fino]  . 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May  when 
this  House,  by  a  vote  of  232  to  171, 
refused  to  approve  additional  contract 
money  for  the  rent  subsidy  program,  it 
did  not  kill  the  program.  It  merely  re- 
stricted the  rent  subsidy  scheme  to  the 
$32  million  a  year  already  authorized  for 
40  years  by  the  Congress. 

We  should  not  agree  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing this  scheme.  Let  us  not  forget  for  a 
moment  that  under  the  present  law 
every  additional  contract  dollar  we  add 
to  this  program  obligates  us  for  40  years. 
So  that  when  we  speak  of  an  additional 
appropriation  of  S40  million,  we  are  ac- 
tually speaking  of  $1.6  billion  because  we 
obligate  ourselves  to  this  amount. 

To  those  who  argue  that  this  is  a  great 
piece  of  free  enterprise,  let  me  remind 
them  that  the  only  reason  the  real  estate, 
banking,  and  building  industries  like  and 
support  this  rent  subsidy  scheme  Is  be- 


cause for  40  years  they  will  have  nothing 
to  worry  about.  The  rentals  in  these 
buildings  will  be  guaranteed  by  a  40-year 
contract.  Why  should  not  the  building, 
banking,  and  real  estate  people  be  for 
this  scheme  when  It  means  a  guaranteed 
profit  for  40  years? 

This  tricky  scheme — a  social  planner's 
dream  disguised  in  housing  terminol- 
ogy—was projected  not  to  provide 
needed,  adequate  housing  per  se,  but  to 
place  the  poor  in  middle-income  housing 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic 
integration. 

Let  us  make  no  mistakes  about  it.  This 
is  a  scheme  to  federalize  American  resi- 
dential patterns  and  subsidize  forced 
economic  integration. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  you  support  an 
expansion  of  this  rent  subsidy  scheme, 
you  will  be  supporting  a  program  that 
will  help  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
incentives  of  Americans  to  better  them- 
selves by  their  own  efforts  and  hard 
work — a  traditionally  American  eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

Under  this  tricky  scheme,  a  tenant 
eligible  for  public  housing  can  be  eligible 
for  rent  subsidy  in  middle-income  hous- 
ing if  he  agrees  to  pay  one-fourth  of  his 
income  toward  the  rent. 

Let  me  give  you  a  classic  example. 
Take  a  family  of  four  members  making 
$4,400  a  year.  They  can  move  into  an 
apartment  where  the  rental  is  $2,100— 
or  SI 75  per  month— if  they  pay  only 
$1,100  toward  the  rent.  Who  picks  up  the 
tab  for  the  difference?  Uncle  Sam.  The 
Government  will  pay  the  $1,000  a  year 
difference. 

In  my  book,  this  scheme  would  sub- 
sidize the  spongers  and  the  loafers  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  middle-income 
tenants  who  have  to  work  hard  to  pay 
their  full  rent.  Under  this  tricky  scheme 
of  rent  subsidies,  these  hard-working 
tenants  would  have  to  pay  their  own  full 
rent  and  also  help  pay  part  of  their 
neighbor's  rent. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  if  they  are  concerned  about  decent 
and  adequate  housing  for  the  poor,  we 
can  provide  twice  as  much  housing  for 
the  same  kind  of  money  through  an  ex- 
panded program  of  public  housing  and 
rent  certificates.  If  we  are  interested  in 
housing  needs  and  not  economic  integra- 
tion, we  would  be  building  more  public 
housing.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
rent  subsidy  program  is  extremely  waste- 
ful and  much  more  expensive  than  public 
housing.  It  stands  to  reason  that  under 
this  program  only  middle-income  hous- 
ing will  be  built  which  requires  a  higher 
level  of  subsidy.  Secretary  Weaver  has 
even  said  that  only  someone  with  a  heart 
of  gold  but  a  head  of  lead  would  build 
low-income  housing  under  this  program. 
The  experience  we  have  had  so  far 
clearly  Indicates  that  rent  supplements 
would  average  about  $350  per  year  per 
unit  which  is  more  than  twice  the  aver- 
age subsidy  paid  for  public  housing  units. 
This  is  wasteful. 

I  would  like  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  by  remind- 
ing them  that  the  rent  certificate  pro- 
gram, which  we  here  In  the  House  de- 
signed, has  worked  well  and  is  doing  the 
job    of    providing    genuine    low-income 
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housing  for  the  poor.  Right  now,  it  Is 
helping  six  times  as  many  poor  people 
as  the  rent  subsidy  program  at  a  lower 
cost. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  unaware  of 
public  opinion  on  this  rent  subsidy 
scheme,  let  me  remind  you  that  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  people — your  constit- 
uents— are  overwhelmingly  against  this 
scheme. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  results  of  con- 
gressional district  surveys  taken  on  the 
rent  subsidy  question  which  I  put  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  15  of  this 
year. 

I  will  read  the  percentage  of  people 
in  each  district  who  support  the  rent 
subsidy  program : 

In  Lansing,  Mich.,  only  19  percent  sup- 
port rent  subsidies. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  16  percent. 

In  suburban  San  Francisco,  16  per- 
cent. 

In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  28  percent. 

In  suburban  Chicago,  15  percent. 

In  southeast  Illinois,   10  percent. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  19  percent. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  8  percent. 

In  Columbus.  Ohio.  5  percent. 

In  suburban  Indianapolis,  5  percent. 

In  north-central  Pennsylvania,  35  per- 
cent. 

In  Mobile,  Ala  .  only  18  percent  sup- 
port rent  subsidies. 

These  polls  were  taken  in  1965  and 
1966.  before  the  great  riots.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  find  two  polls  taken  in  Au- 
gust and  September  of  this  year:  Spring- 
field. 111.,  where  27  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents .supported  rent  subsidies,  and 
Scranton,  Pa.,  where  28  percent  agreed. 
There  you  have  it.  All  over  the  United 
States,  public  opinion  has  figured  this 
program  out.  I  cannot  see  why  anybody 
here  would  vote  for  it  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  so  obviously  against  It 
and  it  is  such  a  tricky,  wasteful  orogram 

It  might  also  be  important  to  point 
out  that  in  this  period  of  war.  we  cannot 
afford  experimental  frills  and  gravy. 

With  the  seriou.s  threat  of  inflation 
and  rising  costs  and  the  prospects  of 
higher  taxes,  I  say  to  you  that  now  is 
no  time  to  waste  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Certainly  this  is  not  the  time  to  expand 
a  program  which  has  been  proven  to  be 
a  tricky.  exp>ensive  way  of  meeting  low- 
Income  housing  needs. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
maintain  their  po.sltion  against  increas- 
ing the  appropriation  for  this  rent  sub- 
sidy scheme. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely 
wish  to  try  to  put  the  record  straight. 

The  minority  leader  apparently  seems 
to  be  somewhat  confused  as  to  who  will 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  money  In  rent 
supplements. 

Of  course,  this  is  privately  financed, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Just 
pointed  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  wanted 
to  know  whether  or  not  one  could  be 
eligible  for  rent  supplement  housing  if  he 
had  $25,000  in  the  bank?  The  answer  is 
he  would  not  be.  He  must  meet  the  cri- 
terion of  the  relief  recipient.  And  he  must 


pay  25  percent  of  his  monthly  income 
as  rent. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
says  he  would  supplement  that  person 
for  40  years.  That  is  not  true.  We  would 
supplement  the  family,  if  it  were  a  large 
family,  and  that  family  would  grow  and 
its  children  would  have  income.  As  the 
income  increased  the  rent  supplement 
would  go  down, 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  E\'INS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  misunderstood 
me.  I  did  not  say  we  would  supplement 
the  rent  of  every  tenant  for  40  years.  I 
said  the  Government  would  be  obligated 
to  pay  the  amortization  on  the  cost  of 
the  building  for  40  years. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  keep  the  build- 
ing occupied,  but  these  units  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  different  families, 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
must  be  careful,  because  I  think  he  gave 
the  wrong  connotation  in  this,  because 
as  the  rent  increases  and  the  subsidies  go 
down  there  would  be  that  much  less 
amortization  by  the  FHA, 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Temiessee,  Mr,  Speaker, 
a  no  vote  on  the  preferential  motion  will 
mean  that  the  rent  supplement  issue  will 
be  returned  to  conference  where  we  hope 
to  work  out  a  reasonable  level  of  funding. 
If  the  House  votes  down  the  preferential 
motion,  I  feel  that  we  can  come  back 
from  conference  with  a  reduced  level  of 
funding  from  that  recommended  by  the 
Senate, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr,  YatesI  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
Senat*  amendment  No,  67  and  concur 
therein, 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr,  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  152.  nays  250,  not  voting  30, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3371 

YE.'iS— 152 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Brcxjks 

Burke,  Mass, 

Burton.  CalU, 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 


Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif, 

EUberg 

Esch 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felehan 

Flood 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fraser 
Prledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa 
Orifflths 


Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstosbl 

Hicks 

Hoi  1  field 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

King.  Calif, 

Klucz>-nskl 


Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
Machen 
Madden 
Mathlas,  Md, 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif, 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Muiter 
Murphy,  Dl. 
Murphy,  N,Y, 
Nedzl 
Nix 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  m, 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N,  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C, 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis, 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH, 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Darts,  Ga, 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala, 
EM  wards,  La 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 


O'Hara,  m. 

OHara,  Mich, 

Olsea 

O'NeUl,  Mass, 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price,  111, 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

Reld,  N,Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bo  nan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

NAYS— 250 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn, 
Pallon 
Flndley 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa, 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 
Gannatz 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hays 

HecUer,  Mass, 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
HtiU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jaraaan 
Johnson,  Pa, 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala, 
Jones,  N,C. 
Kee 
Keith 
King,  N,Y. 
Kirwan 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md, 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McDade 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif, 
May 
Mavne 
Mesklll 
Michel 


Slsk 

Stephens 

Stratlon 

SulUvaa 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

TTllmnn 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

G'Konskl 

ONeal,  Ga, 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Reld,  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlecle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Ropers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

RouBh 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadebe."^ 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Seiden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stubbiefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif, 

Teague,  Tex. 
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Thomson,  Wis 

.    Watts 

WUson,  Bob 

TucH 

Whalley 

Winn 

Tuniiey 

White 

Wyatt 

Waggonner 

Whitener 

Wydler 

Walker 

Whltten 

Wyhe 

Wampler 

Wldnall 

Wyman 

Wat  kins 

Wiggins 

Zlon 

Watson 

Williams,  Pa. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

.^pinaU 

Herlong 

Purcell 

Bell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rarlck 

Boggs 

Kleppe 

Resnlck 

Broomfleld 

Kyi 

Roybal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

St.  Onge 

Button 

McCarthy 
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Williams,  Miss 

Oatblngs 

Maas. 

WlJlls 

Gettys 

Phil  bin 

Hebert 

Poage 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  lor,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Phllbln  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Oathlngs  against. 

Mr.  Gorman  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr  Reanlck  (or.  with  Mr.  Kleppe  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  OallfornJa  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi 
against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  wltii  Mr.  Broomfleld  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Maasachusetts  with  Mr. 
McCulloch. 

Mr.  Winis  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr  Bell. 

Mr.  WUllams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  GOODELL  changed  his  vote  from 
yea"  to  "nay." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Ml-.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
qualify  on  this  vote.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent when  my  name  was  called  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968 — CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  now  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  EvinsI  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  disagreement  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  67. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12474.  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE   ADMINISTRATION,    1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12474) 
making  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 


and  for  other  purposes,  insist  upon  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  1,  and  insist  on  the  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  No.  2, 
and  agree  to  the  further  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Boland,  Shipley, 
QuiMO,  Marsh,  Pryor,  Mahon,  Jonas, 
MiNSHALL,  Wyman,  Talcott,  and  Bow. 


PERMISSION  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FRI- 
DAY, FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  S.  2388,  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday  next  to  file  a  report  on 
S.  2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky'? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROUD  ZAMBIA'S  THIRD  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Republic  of  Zambia  marks  its 
third  year  of  independence.  In  this 
short  time,  Zambia  has  made  remark- 
able progress  in  self-development,  thanks 
to  the  dedication  of  its  leaders,  the  in- 
dustry of  its  people,  and  the  continuing 
successful  exploitation  of  its  rich  mineral 
resources. 

Zambia  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
position  as  the  fourth  largest  exporter 
of  copper  and  already  has  succeeded  in 
diversifying  its  routes  to  the  sea  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  no  longer  so  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  agriculture  and  education,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  spreading  profits  from  cop- 
per to  the  entire  population.  Local  in- 
dustry is  being  established  to  diversify 
the  economy.  Zambia  Is  encouraging 
American  business  to  share  In  this  grow- 
ing economy.  In  my  remarks  of  yester- 
day, which  appear  on  page  29616  of  the 
CoNGRESSioN.^L  RECORD  of  October  23, 
1967,  I  was  happy  and  privileged  to  note 
the  marvelous  economic  strides  Zambia 
has  made  and  Zambia's  attraction  to 
private  foreign  capital. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  is  providing 
his  countrj-  Inspired  leadership  with  his 
philosophy  of  "humanism"  which  em- 
phasizes the  common  man.  President 
Kermeth  Kaunda  is  proving  him.self  an 
outstanding  statesman  In  African  affairs. 
He  has  offered  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  in  ridding  Itself  of  merce- 
naries, he  is  helping  to  mediate  the  long 
and  difficult  Kenya-Somalia  dispute,  and 


he    has    been    attempting    to   stop   the 
bloodshed  in  the  Nigerian  civil  war. 

To  the  people  of  Zambia,  to  their  great 
leader,  and  to  His  Excellency  Rupiah  B. 
Banda,  Zambia's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  I  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations as  Zambia  completes  its 
third  year  of  independence. 


October  2Jf,  1967 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATION BELL.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  13606 >  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Cederberg]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OT    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13606,  with  Mr. 
Ullm.an  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  firs*:  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unan- 
imous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  'will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour.  The  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
in  the  beginning,  there  are  no  non- 
budgeted  items  in  this  bill.  Then  let  me 
say  that  the  fiscal  1968  budget  estimate 
for  military  construction  was  $2,937  mil- 
lion. The  bill  before  the  House  carries 
S2.142  million.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$794  million,  or  30  percent.  The  bill  is 
S362  million  below  the  authorization,  or 
a  reduction  of  15  percent  below  the  au- 
thorization. Very  probably  these  are  the 
most  drastic  cuts  made  on  any  bill 
brought  to  the  House  this  year.  In  all 
frankness,  we  may  have  cut  too  deeply. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need 
for  improved  facilities  for  military  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  Military  Kstab- 
lishment  in  all  categories  of  construc- 
tion. Many  structures  now  in  use  are  of 
World  War  II  con.struction,  or  older. 
Some  were  built  to  last  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  nominally  5  years.  Many 
of  them  have  gone  just  about  as  far  as 
they  can.  further  than  they  should.  In 
many  instances  the  maintenance  costs 
are  excessive  and  the  buildings  are  very 
unsatisfactory. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  budget 


processes  relating  to  military  construc- 
tion are  usually  very  severe.  Actually, 
military  construction  gets  what  is  left, 
after  pay  and  allowances,  subsistence, 
procurement  of  weapons,  research,  and 
other  essential  matters  in  the  military 
budget  are  taken  care  of.  Then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  needs  for  new  militarj- 
construction  are  considered.  The  amount 
available  usually  is  not  very  much. 

I  can  say  truthfully  that  just  about 
every  line  item  which  survives  the  budget 
processes  downtown  and  which  is  sent  to 
Congress  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  put  men  in 
uniform  to  be  the  goats  of  the  economy 
drive.  We  recognize  that  there  are  re- 
quirements for  adequate  facilities  in  the 
field  of  military  construction.  This  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  defense  program. 
However,  we  are  confronted  with  an  un- 
usually difficult  fiscal  picture  and  with  a 
very  strongly  economy-minded  Congress. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  certain  specific  cuts. 
Take  the  matter  of  family  housing. 

As  contained  in  the  budget,  there  was 
a  request  for  12,500  units  of  family  hous- 
ing. The  committee  has  funded  8,500 
units.  This  represents  a  cut  of  just  about 
one-third  below  the  budget  request.  That 
Is  a  very  heavy  cut. 

Family  housing  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  considera- 
tions for  the  retention  of  service  person- 
nel. Further,  there  is  at  this  time  a  need 
for  approximately  40,000  family  housing 
units  at  the  various  military  installations. 
To  cut  more  deeply  in  this  important 
area  would  serve  notice  to  military  per- 
sonnel, many  of  them  now  engaged  in 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia,  that  we  really 
do  not  care  whether  they  have  adequate 
housing  for  themselves  and  the  members 
of  their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  has  been 
made  that  there  is  a  backlog  of  some- 
thing over  5,000  houses  which  have  been 
funded  in  prior  year  programs  but  not 
constructed.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
question  whether  the  Government  can  or 
Intends  to  build  all  of  the  housing  which 
has  been  requested. 

There  were  two  principal  reasons  for 
the  backlog  of  housing.  One  reason  is  the 
freeze  on  constnictlon  that  took  place 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  which 
delayed  virtually  all  militar>-  construc- 
tion for  substantially  a  year.  Then,  there 
Is  the  problem  of  increased  costs  of  con- 
struction which  made  it  virtually  impos- 
sible to  build  adequate  housing  for  mili- 
tary families  at  the  authorized  limitation 
of  $17,500  per  imit. 

In  the  military  construction  authori- 
zation, the  cost  index  has  now  been  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  $19,500  per  unit 
This  results  in  a  more  realistic  figure 
which  will  permit  reasonably  adequate 
housing.  This  program  Is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed promptly  and  realistically  with  the 
award  of  contracts  for  units  approved  in 
prior  years  and  those  contained  in  this 
bill. 

Then.  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  was  the 
matter  of  a  request  for  $200  million  in 
emergency  funds  for  use  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  committee  has  allowed 
only  SlOO  million.  The  emergency  fund 
was  requested  in  large  part  because  of 
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the  requirements  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
have  spent  $2.3  billion  for  construction 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  there  is  carried 
in  this  bill  $96  million  for  additional 
Southeast  Asia  construction;  all  that  was 
requested.  Consequently  we  feel  that  the 
real  pressure  for  emergency  iunds  is 
over.  Obviously  in  a  changing  and  fiuid 
milltaiy  situation  there  can  still  be  re- 
quirements for  emergency  construction, 
but  we  consider  that  $100  million  should 
be  adequate,  and  we  have  reduced  the 
funds  in  the  bill  accordinglj-. 

There  are  in  unexpended  funds  over  $1 
billion  within  the  militaiT  construction 
program.  This  is  a  serious  matter  wliich 
requires  conmiittee  consideration.  The 
situation  results  from  a  number  of 
things.  The  freeze  order  which  I  men- 
tioned, and  which  applied  ver>'  generally 
to  construction,  was  a  factor.  Rising  con- 
struction costs  have  made  it  difficult  to 
contract  within  the  appropriated  limits. 
However,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
some  projects  yet  to  be  built  will  be  can- 
celled. If  in  a  changing  military  picture 
it  should  be  found  that  they  are  not 
needed,  they  should  not  be  built.  There 
has  been  a  new  temporai-j-  freeze,  and  I 
am  glad  that  we  are  assured  that  it  is  a 
temporary  one. 

But  these  factors  combined  may  make 
it  impossible  or  unnecessaiT  to  spend 
all  of  the  unexpended  funds.  So  we  cut 
$100  million  out  of  this  bill  to  be  applied 
agaiiist  the  general  availability  of  fimds 
for  construction.  I  hope  this  will  not  work 
hardships  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
soimd  action.  ^ 

Another  item  is  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  building,  a  $20  million 
structure — and  a  somewhat  controver- 
sial structure. 

This  is  a  very  important  agency.  It  is 
the  intelligence  gathering  branch  of  the 
services.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  need  for 
the  new  facility.  'We  may  be  doing  DIA  a 
disservice  because  of  the  importance  of 
their  work  by  denying  this  $20  million 
building,  but  they  are  housed,  and  they 
are  doing  their  work,  and  the  committee 
is  taking  the  chance  that  we  can  post- 
pone this  item  another  year. 

Generally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  de- 
leted administrative  facilities.  We  have 
deleted  facilities  where  planning  is  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  insure  that  the 
construction  contract  can  be  let,  and  the 
construction  begun  during  the  ctirrent 
fiscal  year.  After  all,  this  fiscal  year  is 
one-third  over.  It  is  late  October,  And  we 
have  deleted  those  buildings  where  the 
troops  do  have  facilities  that  it  appears 
they  can  make  do  with  for  the  time  being, 
not  as  well  as  they  should  and  not  as  well 
as  we  would  like,  but  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  buildings  where  they  can 
make  do  for  the  time  being. 

One  real  problem  is  the  new  freeze 
order,  and  what  this  may  mean  for  the 
future.  And  we  have  been  assured  that  it 
is  temporarj-,  that  it  is  Intended  to  be  a 
30-day  freeze,  and  that  only  a  limited 
niunber  of  projects  are  under  scrutinj-. 
But  before  the  committee  brought  this 
bill  to  the  House  we  asked  specifically 
what  plans  Secretary  McNamara  has  for 
the  fiscal  1968  funds,  and  here  Is  what  he 
said— and  I  believe  this  is  something  all 
the  Members  will  have  an  interest  in. 


The  letter  is  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  October  16,  1967.  It  is  irom  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  will  quote 
only  the  essential  parts.  The  remainder 
of  the  letter  is  in  the  committee  files  and 
is  available  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
wish  further  information  on  the  matter: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  U  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  6  requesting  that  I 
provide  your  Committee  with  details  con- 
cerning my  decision  of  Oct.ober  5  with  re- 
spect to  construction  contract  awards  for 
military  construction  and  family  housing 
As  you  are  aware,  this  action  was  taken  as 
a  temporary  measure  since  the  Congressional 
judgment  on  the  federal  budget  Is  not  clear 
and  the  various  Congressional  viewpoints  on 
the  budget  have  not  been  reconciled.  I  thus 
Instructed  the  varlotis  Department  of  De- 
fense components  to  review  their  construc- 
tion programs  and  determine  what  projects 
could  be  temporarily  delayed  until  November 
9,  1967.  That  Is  to  say,  I  Instructed  them 
not  to  request  new  bids  and  not  to  open 
bids  received  subsequent  to  October  9  until 
at  least  November  9,  except  for  construction 
projects  required  for  new  weapons  systems 
or  in  direct  support  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  hope 
this  temporary  delay  can  be  terminated  be- 
fore November  9. 

It  should  be  noted — 

And  tills  is  the  key  part — 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  delay  ailects 
primarily  the  67  and  prior-year  programs. 
with  a  very  limited  effect  to  planning  and 
minor  construction  in  the  68  programs.  Fur- 
thermore. It  is  not  my  intention  to  indefi- 
nitely postpone  bid  openings  or  invitations 
to  bid;  nor  does  this  action  have  any  rela- 
tion to  our  Intention  to  proceed  with  all 
projects  In  the  FY  68  military  construc- 
tion program  m  the  normal  manner 

Now  in  all  fairness  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, let  me  spell  out  the  fact  that 
this  letter  was  prepared  at  a  time  when 
the  fiscal  picture  was  not  at  all  clear: 
when  Congress  has  not  determined  the 
extent  of  the  budget  cuts  which  may  \x 
made:  and  when  readjustments  in  the 
defense  spending  program  may  be  re- 
quired. But  he  has  expressed  quite  clearly 
the  intent  of  the  Department  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  manner  to  carry  out 
the  fiscal  year  1968  Military-  Construction 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  carefully  stud\- 
the  report  which  is  before  you.  It  is  quite 
complete.  It  deals  with  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  are  new  to  the  Congress  and 
on  which  I  believe  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  want  information. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  beginning 
of  construction  for  the  anti-ballistlc-mis- 
sile  program  For  this  purpose  we  have 
$64,000,000  in  this  bill.  The  presently 
programed  thin  line — to  cost  $5  billion — 
will  require  construction  in  the  amouiit 
of  $1.2  billion.  This  thin  line  is  almost 
certain  to  be  expanded.  We  are,  of  course, 
far  behind  the  Russian  ABM  program 
and  the  one  programed  probably  will  not 
even  be  adequate  to  meet  the  Chinese 
threat  at  the  time  that  the  Chinese 
nuclear  threat  becomes  a  serious  one.  So 
it  is  almost  certain  that  this  program  is 
going  to  have  to  be  expanded.  There  has 
to  be  a  beginning  and  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  an  ABM  prograjn  that  many 
of  us  have  argued  for  during  the  past  2 
years. 

It  is  a  new  program.  It  has  some  re- 
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semblance  to  the  missile  launching  site 
program  of  a  decade  ago,  where  much 
had  to  be  learned  and  costly  mistakes 
were  made.  Fortunately,  much  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  that  program  can  be 
utilized  in  this  one. 

The  report  is  quite  detailed  and  I  think 
the  Members  will  know  much  more  about 
the  ABM  construction  program  and  what 
is  required,  If  our  report  is  studied. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  discyss  the  NATO 
infrastructure  very  briefly.  This  item  is 
included  for  the  first  time  in  this  bill. 
Previously  It  was  carried  in  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation.  The  request  before  us 
was  for  $60,000,000.  The  committee  felt 
that  $50,000,000  would  be  adequate. 

This  program  permits  the  joint  con- 
struction of  military  facilities  with  the 
NATO  alhes.  Whatever  is  needed  in  the 
NATO  program  for  the  construction  of 
faciUties  can  be  built  under  this  program. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we.  on 
the  Committee  are  more  than  a  little 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  heretofore 
our  negotiators  have  only  recovered  from 
our  allies  about  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  NATO  infrastructure. 

In  other  words,  dear  old  Uncle  Sam 
with  all  his  generosity  has  been  paying 
about  75  percent  of  the  bill  for  the  mih- 
tary  facilities  needed  for  the  NATO  pro- 
gram. That  seems  to  us  to  t>e  an  unneces- 
sarily iiigh  percentage.  In  this  measure 
we  propose  that  our  NATO  allies  meet  us 
half  way  on  costs,  and  I  strongly  insist 
that  our  negotiators  keep  this  more  real- 
istic figure  in  mind  in  their  dealings  with 
our  alUes  on  cost  sharing. 

Let  me  touch  on  homeowners'  as- 
sistance. This  is  possibly  a  controversial 
program,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  law.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  funds 
to  carry  it  out.  It  is  for  the  relief  of 
homeowners,  both  military  and  civilian, 
whose  property  lost  value  because  of 
base  closures.  The  Department  asked  for 
$27  million  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Again,  the  fiscal  year  is  a 
third  gone.  We  know  this  program  must 
start.  We  support  the  program,  but  we 
feel  that  $20  million  is  as  much  as  can 
be  utilized  properly,  and  that  is  the 
amount  we  recommend. 

The  committee  calls  attention  again 
to  the  need  for  a  long-range  construc- 
tion organizational  structure  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Ehiring  each  war 
we  have  had  to  plan  construction  pro- 
grams from  scratch.  Southeast  Asia, 
with  Its  tremendous  construction  tasks, 
was  a  classical  example  of  inadequate 
advance  planning  for  a  construction 
program. 

Obviously  money  and  time  can  be 
saved  through  advance  planning  for 
such  programs.  These  plans  are  a  logical 
step,  just  as  we  have  plans  for  war 
emergencies  in  various  areas.  We 
stressed  this  need  last  year,  but  it  went 
largely  unnoticed. 

It  is  hard  to  breech  the  walls  of  OSD 
thinking.  Sometimes  they  make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  know  almost  everything 
that  they  are  interested  in  knowing.  The 
committee  expects  more  attention  to  be 
given  to  this  particular  problem. 

Let  me  discuss  very  briefly  the  effect  of 
the  Whitten  amendment  on  this  bill.  As 
far  as  I  can  determine  from  a  study  of 


the  Whitten  amendment,  it  deals  with 
expenditures.  It  is  Intended  to  hold  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  the  fiscal 
year  1967  expenditure  level.  This  bill, 
according  to  present  indications,  will  be 
below  the  fiscal  year  1967  expenditure 
level.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  Whit- 
ten amendment  upon  It  would  be 
minimal. 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  am  trying 
to  bring  to  your  attention.  We  have 
stressed  living  quarters  and  training  fa- 
cilities primarily  in  this  bill.  I  question 
that  there  Is  any  one  facility  which  is 
more  important  to  long-range  morale 
uplift  than  proper  living  quarters.  I  know 
the  necessity  for  training  facilities.  I 
know  that  support  facilities  are  essential. 
But  the  place  where  a  man  lives  is  the 
one  which  is  really  closest  to  his  heart 
and  which  has  the  most  influence  in  de- 
termining whether  he  feels  his  is  a  good 
base  or  a  poor  one,  and  whether  he  wants 
to  continue  to  wear  the  uniform. 

In  training  facilities,  service  facilities, 
and  others,  no  less  than  in  living  quar- 
ters, we  provide,  there  is  a  tangible  testi- 
monial to  men  who  are  doing  nothing 
less  than  protecting  our  national  heri- 
tage. They  bear  witness  to  our  concern 
for  the  individual,  for  officers  and  en- 
listed men  alike.  They  testify  to  the  Na- 
tion's appreciation  of  the  relationship 
between  proper  living  conditions  and  ex- 
cellence in  performance  of  duty.  And 
never  had  the  performance  of  the  Indi- 
vidual serviceman  been  as  important  as  it 
Is  today. 

In  this  technological  age  In  which  we 
live  there  Is  always  the  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  importance  of  the  Individual 
to  military  readiness  and  strength.  This 
is  an  age  of  computers  and  numbers,  of 
weapon  systems  and  missiles.  But  the 
fact  remains,  if  you  omit  the  Individual 
serviceman  from  any  defense  equation 
of  computers  and  stockpiles  of  weapons, 
you  actually  have  no  equation  and  you 
have  no  defense  posture. 

Hanson  Baldwin  wrote  in  1962 : 

We  are  apt  now  In  thia  mechanistic  age  to 
forget  the  simple  truths  of  military  history. 
That  Man  and  not  machines  dominate  the 
battlefields  of  the  world. 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  U.S.  Navy 
wrote  in  1964: 

There  is  another  alarming  ptr\l  found  In  a 
modern  fallacy  that  computers,  or  economics, 
or  numbers  of  weapons  win  wars.  Alone,  they 
do  not  .  .  .  Our  nation  will  defy  every  lesson 
of  history  If  we  think  that  stockpiles  of 
weafwns  or  the  decision  of  computers  win 
wars.  Man,  his  wits,  and  his  will  are  still 
the  key  to  war  and  peace,  victory  and  defeat. 

That  is  why  it  Is  Important  not  to 
forget  training  and  living  and  supply  fa- 
cilities for  men  in  uniform  in  our  plan- 
ning for  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has 
looked  long  and  critically  at  the  flscal 
year  1968  military  construction  pro- 
grams. In  cooperation  with  the  author- 
izing committees,  these  programs  have 
been  substantially  reduced.  There  are 
projects  which  have  been  deleted  which 
many  of  us  would  like  to  have  seen 
funded.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  to 
further  reduce  this  program,  would  be  to 
break  faith  with  the  men  In  uniform 
who  are  now  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 


with  their  families  and  loved  ones  who 
are  supporting  them.  It  would  be  false 
economy  of  the  highest  sort. 

Militai-y  construction  is  one  of  the 
necessary  tools  of  war  and  one  of  the 
necessary  means  to  a  sound  and  effective 
defense.  We  have  tried  to  provide  that 
which  is  essential. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  good  legislation  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I,  of  course,  cannot  find  any  fault  with 
the  overall  decision  of  the  committee. 
The  only  place  where  I  have  any  question 
is  in  relation  to  the  living  quarters.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Should  the 
DOD  show  good  faith  in  proceeding  with 
the  authorized  and  the  appropriated 
strength,  that  is,  8,500  units,  would  the 
gentleman  feel  that  next  year  we  should 
continue  to  accelerate  our  Interest  in  the 
backlog  and  the  continuing  deficit  in  this 
area,  which  touches  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  morale? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  certainly  do  feel  that 
way.  I  feel  that  we  have  cut  to  the  ven-' 
minimum  when  we  reduce  the  requested 
level  of  housing  units  from  12,500  to 
8,500.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  reduce  it.  I  feel  that  the 
entire  field  of  living  quarters  is  a  problem 
which  the  Congress  must  face  up  to,  ana 
I  hope  that  we  will  extend  our  interest  in 
providing  adequate  living  quarters  to 
assure  that  there  are  proper  barracks 
and  bachelor  officers'  quarters  through- 
out the  military  defen-se  program. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
and  I  hope  the  chairman  will  insist, 
when  he  goes  to  a  conference  with  the 
other  body,  on  the  House  position  be- 
cause we  authorized.  I  understand,  about 
10.600.  You  brought  the  number  to  8,500 
Even  this  Is  a  calculated  risk.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  insist  on  the  8,500  figure 
In  the  conference,  because  to  go  below 
that  would  result  in  more  than  a  cal- 
culated risk  in  the  long-term  reduction 
of  the  bill,  and  we  can  lU  afford  to  lose 
those  units. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's Interest  and  his  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
ihe  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  appreciation  in  some  re- 
spects and  concern  In  others,  the  report, 
Beginning  on  page  5  of  the  report  the 
committee  launches  into  a  devastating 
attack  on  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  doing  about  everything  but  ac- 
tually calling  him  the  "congenital  pre- 
varicator." This,  I  would  generally  ap- 
plaud. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
Is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  it  Is  not.  I  believe  I 
said  that  the  committee  did  everything 
but  this.  The  report  cites  Instances  In 
the  past  when  the  Secretary  has  said  one 
thing  and  then  has  done  the  opposite. 
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Yet  the  committee  goes  on  in  the  rest  of 
it's  report  to  give  Secretary  McNamara 
money — and  plenty  of  it — about  $500 
million  above  last  year's  appropriations 
for  the  same  purposes — saying  it  ex- 
pects, hopes,  and  trusts  he  will  do  what 
the  committee  wants  him  to  do.  The 
gentleman  has  read  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary',  and  the  committee  has  the 
assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  it  is  his  Intention  "to  proceed  with 
all  projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  mili- 
tary construction  program  in  the  normal 
manner." 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  is:  What  is 
the  normal  manner  with  respect  to  deal- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara.  who  has  failed  to  carry  out 
his  assurances  to  the  committee  in  the 
past?  What  reason  have  we  to  expect 
him  to  do  .so  in  the  future? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  know  there  is  a  very 
definite  need  for  everything  in  this  bill, 
I  feel  that  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Secretary  that  he  intends  to  proceed  as 
best  he  can  to  provide  these  facilities, 
and  I  see  no  choice  but  to  accept  his 
word.  We  know  these  facilities  are 
needed,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could,  in 
good  conscience,  refuse  to  provide  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ce- 

DERBERGl. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  Intention  to 
take  very  little  time  today,  because  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  covered  this  legLslation  quite 
thoroughly.  It  is  very  comphcated  in  that 
it  contains  so  many  line  items  that  are 
involved  in  military  installations  all  over 
the  world.  I  believe  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  to  be  apprised  of  all  the 
detail  that  is  in  this  bill.  If  anyone 
has  any  particular  questions  to  raise,  he 
can  raise  them. 

I  just  want  to  comment  on  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  think  a 
reading  of  the  discussion  in  this  report 
which  starts  on  page  5,  under  the  title  of 
'Fluctuations  in  the  Implementation  of 
the  Military  Construction  Program."  will 
pretty  well  document  that  there  is  a 
credibihty  gap  In  the  Pentagon.  My  per- 
sonal conviction — Secretary  McNamara's 
letter  notwithstanding— is  that  they  will 
not  put  under  contract  all  of  the  funds 
that  are  carried  In  this  appropriation.  I 
would  be  extremely  surprised  if  that  were 
done,  because  we  have  the  past  record  to 
go  on,  and  we  have  the  fact  that  we  are 
already  a  long  way  into  this  fiscal  year. 

Further  in  commenting  on  this  legis- 
lation, I  think,  as  has  been  brought  out, 
there  Is  approximately  $540  million  more 
in  this  bill  than  was  appropriated  last 
year.  The  expenditure  rate  for  fiscal  year 
1967  was  in  the  area  of  about  S2  billion, 
and,  really,  this  year  we  are  appropriat- 
ing in  the  area  of  $2  1  billion 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  under 
the  distinguished  chairmanship  of  the 
pentleman  from  South  Carolina,  reduced 
the  authorization  bill  substantially,  and 
then,  of  course,  we  reduced  the  fund  re- 
quested in  addition  to  that.  That  brings 


us  back  to  roughly  an  appropriation  of 
$2.1  billion.  But  I  want  to  agree  with  my 
chairman  when  he  says  that  almost  all 
of  the  items  here  requested  are  items  that 
well  can  be  justified  as  needed  at  our 
military  installations. 

I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  we  could 
probably  have  reduced  this  bill  further, 
and  that  we  could  make  do  with  some  of 
the  facilities  that  we  have,  even  longer 
than  we  have  already.  But  we  are  getting 
to  the  point,  and  I  think  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize it,  where  many  of  the  installations 
which  are  being  used  are  25  years  old  or 
older.  Many  of  them  are  temporary 
structures  from  World  War  II.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  is  becoming  a  rather  sub- 
stantial problem.  Many  of  these  are  due 
to  be  replaced. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  vari- 
ous services  have  done  a  very  good  job  in 
maintaining  and  using  these  facilities 
which  were  built  back  in  World  War  II 
They  have  made  them  do  and  have  found 
ways  to  try  to  use  them,  but  most  of  them 
have  given  just  about  all  the  service  pos- 
sible. 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  the 
cost  of  militar>'  construction  goes  up 
every  time  we  have  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem. Every  new  weapons  system  requires 
additional  construction  to  take  care  of 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  aircraft 
or  other  things.  Modifications  have  to  be 
made.  This  shows  up  in  our  bill. 

As  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  I  am 
not  convinced,  looking  at  the  contract 
rate  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  flscal 
year,  that  we  will  have  anywhere  near 
the  8.500  housing  units  approved  under 
contract  In  flscal  year  1968.  We  still  have 
approximately  5.000  units  taat  are  still 
available  from  prior-year  programs.  If 
these  8.500  are  put  in,  that  would  amount 
to  roughly  13.500  housing  units  which 
would  have  to  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  I  am  just  not  convinced  that  is 
going  to  happen. 

I  believe  It  is  perfectly  realistic  to  say 
that  if  they  ai-e  able  to  place  6.000  to 
7,000  units  under  contract  In  flscal  year 
1968.  that  will  be  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'^ 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reading  from  page  41  of 
the  committee  report,  the  committee 
states: 

For  the  past  several  years  the  committee 
has  discussed  with  the  Department  the  ques- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  occupants  ol 
fanilly  housing  for  damage  to  sucy;  housing 
during  their  term  of  occupancy. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  in  general 
that  during  these  years  several  similar 
studies  have  been  made 

Then  we  get  down  to  the  statement 
from  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Logistics,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  R.  Ignatius: 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  disappointed  that  we 
have  not  made  any  significant  progress  on 
this  matter.  It  has  been  studied  too  long.  I 
will  take  steps  to  bring  this  to  a  conclusion 
as  soon  as  is  reasonably  p>06sible  and  to  take 
the  action  required  to  Implement  the  neces- 
sary Improvements. 

The  fact  remains  that  he  now  goes 
"up" — I  presume,  to  his  reward  as  Sec- 


retary of  the  Navy.  Having  accomplished 
nothing  in  this  Department,  he  is  re- 
warded by  a  full  secretaryship  in  the 
Na\-j' 

It  is  about  time  we  got  some  people  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  who  saw  to 
it  that  these  studies  had  some  meaning. 

The  money  we  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
pend in  this  bill  is  more  than  $2  billion. 
It  Is  almost  an  $539  million  Increase 
over  last  year. 

What  kind  of  dupes  are  we  of  the  Con- 
gress to  permit  this  kind  of  situation  to 
go  on? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Realistically,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  recognize  we  have  thou- 
sands of  military  housing  units  spread 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
at  times  to  maintain  them.  We  know  that 
they  should  be  maintained  better.  That 
is  why  we  bring  this  to  their  attention. 

In  addition  to  that  fact,  some  of  these 
units  are  getting  a  little  difficult  to  main- 
tain. This  is  why  we  have  a  problem. 

I  believe  the  base  commanders  must 
share  a  great  deal  of  this  responsibility. 
Actually.  I  could  take  the  gentleman  to 
some  Installations  and  show  him  where 
maintenance  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  the 
base  commander  is  the  man  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  that. 

Of  course,  the  buck  stops  at  the  top. 
We  are  just  calling  it  to  their  attention. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  their  problem, 
nor  are  they  unmindful  of  this  particular 
problem.  I  hope  that  the  colloquy  here 
today  will  jack  them  up  a  little  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  being  critical 
of  the  subcommittee  or  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  saying  is.  It 
is  about  time  we  got  some  performance 
out  of  these  people  over  at  the  Pentagon. 
We  are  building  a  new  building  to  house 
a  little  Pentagon  on  this  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac River,  to  house  the  increased  em- 
ployment there  and  in  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. It  is  time  we  got  something 
from  this. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  should  like  to  say.  with 
respect  to  the  matter  just  raised,  there 
has  been  a  great  shortage  of  maintenance 
money.  FamiUes  have  been  forced  into 
majiy  of  these  units  which  have  not  been 
adequately  prepared  for  them. 

As  a  consequence,  when  they  move  in 
there  you  cannot  expect  them  to  pay  the 
same  penalty  as  they  would  have  to  pay 
if  they  moved  Into  one  that  was  just 
refurbished. 

I  take  this  time  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  note 
all  of  the  unbudgeted  items  have  been 
stricken  from  the  report.  I  do  not  take 
issue  with  it  as  a  general  matter,  but  I 
note  that  of  the  Items  which  were  un- 
budgeted and  were  eliminated  from  the 
bill  some  would  have  paid  for  themselves 
in  2  or  3  years.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  prudent  and  good  business  to  have 
these  Items  incorporated  in  the  bill  be- 
cause we  not  only  promote  efficiency  but 
save  money  in  so  doing.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  ad- 
dress himself  to  that  specific  question. 
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Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  assume  my  distinguished 
friend  is  referring  to  the  naval  shipyard 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in  particular. 

Mr.  BATES.  That  is  one  that  I  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  know  of  the  interest  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  that  particular  naval  ship- 
yard and  also  of  the  interest  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI  in  this  im- 
portant facility.  If  I  may  address  myself 
specifically  to  that  facility,  I  recognize 
the  need  for  an  upgrading  of  some  of  the 
facilities  that  are  at  the  Navy  yard.  The 
committee  had  no  budget  request  for 
these  items.  As  I  stated  earlier,  there  are 
no  unbudgeted  items  in  this  bilL  I  know- 
that  there  is  justification  for  the  proj- 
ects imder  discussion.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  there  could  be  a  budget  request 
within  a  reasonable  time  which  would 
permit  us,  under  the  ground  rules  we  are 
following,  to  give  further  consideration 
to  this. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  think  the  ground  rules 
that  the  gentleman  is  following  apply.  I 
do  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  see 
to  it  that  they  do  have  an  analysis  made 
of  this  particular  situation  and  that  a 
substantiation  of  the  facts  will  be  sent 
to  the  Congress  immediately  so  that  it 
can  be  incorporated  in  this  year's  bill  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield  further  while  I  inter- 
rupt my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  the  committee  is  studying 
this  verj.'  matter  and  has  asked  for  clari- 
fication of  it  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  appreciate  the  comment 
of  the  gentleman  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  have  three  questions  for  simple  in- 
formation. One  is,  I  was  very  intrigued  by 
the  statement  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, made  about  the  number  of  hous- 
ing units  we  are  actually  appropriating 
for  outside  of  the  8,500  that  might  be 
completed.  Did  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  there  are  some  5,000  previ- 
ously authorized  and  appropriated  for 
in  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Around  5.000. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  that  we  might  have  a 
total  of  13,500  if  they  use  all  in  this 
year's  appropriation  and  those  from 
prior  years,  that  are  so  badly  needed  at 
this  time  of  strained  morale  for  the  de- 
pendents back  home? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  Is  correct. 
The  latest  information  is  that  there  are 
approximately  5.000  units  funded  in  prior 
years  for  which  contracts  have  not  yet 
been  awarded. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  homeowners  assist- 
ance fund  brought  on  through  the  au- 


thorizing and  appropriating  process  by 
the  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966.  are  there  any  recommendations,  as 
I  have  not  read  the  report  and  the  bill 
itself,  as  to  the  $20  million  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  referred  to?  Have 
there  been  any  recommendations  or  is 
there  anj'  legislative  record  made  in  the 
hearings  or  any  history  as  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  that?  You  may  remember  origi- 
nally the  authorization  was  only  for  the 
military  displaced  under  this  act.  That 
was  taken  out  in  the  other  body,  and 
finally  approved  here.  Can  the  gentleman 
inform  us  concerning  that?  Will  this 
cover  all  foreseeable  needs  for  military 
and  civilians  who  might  be  displaced  by 
McNamara's  base  closures? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  this  will 
cover  everything  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  program  has 
a  great  potential  for  growth. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  does  cover  military  and  civilians.  There 
is  no  allocation  between  them.  This  is  the 
beginning  and  there  will  be  a  require- 
ment for  considerably  more  money  than 
that  carried  in  this  bill.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Surely:  we  have 
been  trying  to  hold  this  amount  down. 
We  requested — and  it  is  my  recollection 
that  the  defense  services  agreed — to  go 
slow  on  this  question  because  the  types 
of  matters  involved  have  resulted  In  in- 
creased costs.  We  must  have  the  guide- 
lines, regulations,  and  procedures  prop- 
erly worked  out  or  costs  will  soar. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  while  this  represents 
a  worthwhile  endeavor.  I  believe  we.  per- 
haps, are  opening  up  a  Pandora's  box  for 
the  future.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  my  final  objection 
pertains  to  page  22  of  the  report.  In  the 
bill  we  have  the  sum  of  $8  million  for  the 
southern  command.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  for  an  electric 
powerplant  at  Port  Clayton,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  on  page  22  of  the  repxart. 

I  am  familiar  with  and  am  cognizant 
of  the  situation  which  exists  at  Fort  Clay- 
ton. I  have  visited  there.  Certainly,  I  am 
one  who  wants  to  keep  our  milltarj' 
strength  in  the  Canal  Zone  up  to  full  par. 
But  did  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  its  wisdom,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  we  are  liable  to  have  to 
build  a  powerplant  there  and  that  the 
three  treaties  that  are  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Panamanian  Government,  and 
which  as  I  understand  it,  are  not  yet 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  are  lying  on  the  desk  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  might  result  in  us 
going  in  and  constructing  an  electric 
powerplant  which  we  might  have  to 
desert? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  the  proposed  treaty 
to  which  he  has  referred  Is  in  a  state  of 
limbo  at  the  present  time.  We  thought 
we  could  not  defer  this  needed  project 
much  longer.  Actually,  as  I  understand 
the  treaty — and  I  might  say  that  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  treaty  and 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  It — we  retain 


these  responsibilities  in  any  event.  I  am 
only  generally  familiar  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  However,  that  is  the  manner 
in  which  I  interpret  the  terms  of  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
yield  further,  the  only  treaty  which  I 
have  read  comes  from  a  Panamaniar. 
paper  which  was  bought  for  a  dollar 
which,  allegedly,  carries  all  three  pages 
of  the  treaty,  printed  in  complete  detail. 
It  has  not  been  made  available  to  our 
own  Government  for  anyone  to  comment 
upon,  and  especially  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned.  I  hope — and  it  is  only 
a  forlorn  hope — that  our  military  per- 
haps will  still  stay  there  after  we  get  out 
our  other  civilian  elements.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  matter  should  be  kept  too  long 
in  a  state  of  limbo. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  share  the  senti- 
ments which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall  1. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunacaL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  there  was  a  provision  for  construc- 
tion of  certain  rest  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities at  Fort  De  Russy,  Hawaii. 

I  note  the  complete  absence  of  any  ap- 
propriation for  this  project  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  H.R.  13606.  now  before 
us. 

Can  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberc]  state  the  rea- 
son or  reasons  for  the  noninclusion  of 
any  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  au- 
thorized facilities  at  Fort  De  Russy'' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATstTNACA]  that  I  regret  the  fact  I 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  great  State  of  Hawaii  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasant  climate  of  Honolulu.  I  would 
especially  hope  that  one  of  these  days  I 
might  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  should  like  to  advise 
him  that  had  he  visited  Fort  De  Russy. 
he  would  have  been  shocked  by  its 
termite-ridden  facilities  that  are  badly 
in  need  of  replacement. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  delighted  to 
ield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  agree  with  me  that  all  of  u.< 
are  concerned  about  the  rest  and  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that 
we  have  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field 
I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  distressing  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MatasungaI  and  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs 
Mink],  that  my  good  friend  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Cederberc!  has  not  been  to 
their  great  State  of  Hawaii.  I  think  that 
this  omission  would  be  one  of  the  first 
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orders  of  business  on  the  schedule  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  it  shall  be. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  further  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  When  the  gentle- 
man undertakes  this  trip,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  gentleman  with 
flower  leis  and  hula  maidens,  not  to  in- 
fluence him  in  any  way,  to  be  sure,  but 
just  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  custom  of 
our  Aloha  State. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Now,  if  I  may  go  ahead 
with  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Hawaii.  May  I  say  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
had  previously  mentioned  this  to  me.  I 
know  of  the  great  interest  of  both  the 
Members  from  Hawaii  in  Fort  De  Russy. 
First  of  all,  this  is  not  a  budgeted  item. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  money  would  be 
used  if  it  were  appropriated.  The  plan- 
ning is  not  very  far  advanced.  I  have  a 
letter  here  which  appears  on  page  "736  of 
part  4  of  the  hearings,  from  which  I 
quote — and  I  am  advised  that  there  is  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  Record  itself,  but  the 
original  letter  in  the  files  of  the  commit- 
tee says  this: 

Development  ol  Fort  DeRussy  for  rest  and 
recreation  purposes  has  been  under  discus- 
sion for  some  time  and  we  have  directed  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  submit  for  con- 
sideration In  the  fiscal  year  1966  estimates  a 
comprehensive  program  which  will  provide 
for  high  density  development  of  this  prop- 
erty. Accordingly,  we  are  not  In  a  position  to 
ase  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1968  authoriza- 
tion at  this  time. 

So  that  it  is  not  a  budget  item,  and  the 
committee  would  be  reluctant  to  appro- 
priate  for  a  nonbudgeted  item  for  which 
plans  are  not  complete.  The  Assistant 
SecretaiT  of  Defense  for  Installations 
and  Logistics  says  In  effect.  "We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  use  the  money." 

May  I  assure  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  that  the  committee  does 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  need  for 
the  rest  and  recreation  program.  We 
know  the  need  for  additional  recreation- 
al facilities  in  Hawaii  for  servicemen  and 
their  families.  We  applaud  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  men  are  using  Hawaii 
for  rest  and  recreation  rather  than  going 
to  other  areas  where  a  gold  flow  problem 
would  be  involved.  We  are  not  unsym- 
pathetic with  this  problem,  but  this  just 
is  not  the  time  to  appropriate  the  money 
for  this  item. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  providing  this 
information.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  will  recall  that 
I  conferred  with  him  some  time  ago  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  about  10 
days  ago,  and  that  that  information  was 
then  provided  me.  It  was  my  under- 
.standing  then  that  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  construction  funds  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  Army  is  in  the  posi- 
tion to  use  it,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
funds  for  planning  purposes  will  be 
available  from  a  general  fund. 


Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct,  and  I  am 
glad  to  confirm  that. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  very  much, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  yielding. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  add  on  this 
legislation.  It  is  adequate,  I  believe,  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  that  are  required 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  disappointment  that  funds 
included  in  the  1968  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  facilities  at  Port  DeRussy 
in  Honolulu  were  not  included  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day. Men  sen'ing  in  Vietnam  are  choos- 
ing to  spend  their  rest  and  recreation 
leaves  in  Hawaii  In  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. 

Tlie  Port  DeRussy  Recreation  Center 
was  opened  on  June  8,  1942,  and  was  the 
first  off-base  rest  and  recreation  center 
in  Hawaii  for  serncemen  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  was  redesignated  the  Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Center  in  June  of  1949 
and  was  declared  a  permanent  militarj' 
installation  on  March  22,  1956.  Today 
DeRussy  has  two  primary  functions — it 
is  the  center  of  Army  Reserve  training 
activities  for  Oahu  ar.d  continues  to  serve 
as  a  recreation  center,  particularly  for 
the  rest  arid  recreation  leaves  for  Viet- 
nam-based sen-icemen.  Since  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Army  designated  Hawaii  as  a 
rest  and  recreation  area  in  August  1966. 
approximately  50,000  men  have  found 
respite  from  their  war-zone  duties  on  our 
hospitable  shores,  and  the  number  is  on 
the  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  75.000 
military  personnel  will  be  on  rest  and 
recreation  in  Hawaii  in  1967,  with  some 
70  percent  of  them  being  joined  by  wives 
and  children  when  they  arrive.  Pan 
American  Aii-ways  is  running  about  40 
flights  a  month  on  contract  with  the 
Government  to  bring  160  men  each  time 
on  daily  fiights  from  either  Saigon.  Da- 
Nang,  or  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

We  in  Hawaii  have  taken  these  serv- 
icemen to  our  hearts.  Local  people  assist 
in  everj'  way  to  make  these  men  feei 
welcome  as  they  truly  deserve,  and  the 
reaxjtion  In  letters  I  have  received  and  in 
letters  to  the  editor  in  Honolulu  has  been 
that  the  program  is  a  fantastic  success. 
Hotels  and  gift  shops  universally  offer  all 
services  and  goods  at  discount  rates.  Yet 
with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  there 
must  be  additional  action  taken  to  in- 
sure the  contiaued  utility  of  Fort  De- 
Russy as  a  haven  and  center  for  men 
resting  from  the  war. 

Fort  DeRussy  itself  has  only  680  beds 
in  temporary  quarters  at  present,  and 
the  Army  estimates  that  it  could  make 
immediate  use  of  2.000  rooms  with  the 
present  demand.  Hawaii  is  famous  as  a 
resort,  and  its  many  outstanding  hotels 
fully  deserve  their  international  reputa- 
tion, but  the  attractions  of  my  State 
are  bringing  visitors  at  a  pace  almost 
faster  than  we  can  accommodate  them. 


In  1966  we  had  over  700.000  visitors  pass 
through  Hawaii  for  varjnng  lengths  of 
stay,  and  tills  year  the  projected  visita- 
tion is  a  stunning  925.000.  This  tre- 
mendous influx  of  visitors,  which  includes 
rest-and-recreation  servicemen  and  then- 
families  in  its  totals,  has  strained  the 
day-to-day  capacity  of  our  hotels,  and  I 
therefore  feel  that  we  should  go  ahead 
with  the  $7  million  authorized  for  the 
development  of  these  416  new  billets  at 
Fort  DeRussy.  This  hotel-type  facihty 
will  be  built  well  back  from  the  beach  so 
as  not  to  block  any  of  the  splendid  shore- 
line view,  and  full  consideration  I  am 
certain  will  be  given  to  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  area.  Since  the 
planning  of  this  facility  will  take  6  to  7 
months.  I  believe  that  we  should  give 
the  go-ahead  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
initial  phases  of  the  work  so  that  the 
Initial  occupancy  can  be  scheduled  within 
a  year. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  flow  of 
men  on  rest-and-recreation  leave  into 
Hawaii  will  diminish  as  our  tourism 
shoots  up  also,  the  chief  reason  being 
that  it  is  the  onl.v  rest  and  recreation 
area  where  servicemen's  famiUes  may 
join  them  without  going  to  excessive 
travel  expense.  About  85  percent  of  these 
men,  including  dependents,  now  stay  ir. 
local  hotels,  but  as  our  tourist  inflow 
grows,  we  may  be  faced  with  serious 
problems  not  till  now  encountered  in 
finding  satisfactor5'  accommodations  for 
all.  The  militarj-  now  has  an  average  of 
1,460  rest-and-recreation  personnel  iii 
the  State  at  any  given  time. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  allow  the  Army  to  move  ahead  with 
plans  for  these  facilities  so  necessar>-  to 
meet  the  need  for  reasonably  priced  ac- 
commodations for  our  men  In  uniform 
and  their  families  on  rest-and-recreation 
leave  from  Vietnam. 

On  tills  point  I  wish  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Are  there  funds  currentUv  contained 
in  this  appropriation  bill  wliich  will  per- 
mit the  Department  to  do  the  necessarj- 
planning,  so  that  when  they  do  present 
the  1969  budget  the  construction  funds 
will  be  considered  by  your  committee  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
assure  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  that  there  is  a  general  fund 
for  planning  which  can  be  used  for  thi.^ 
project.  Under  the  terms  of  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  I  quoted  earlier,  planning  should 
proceed  on  this  important  facility. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  assurance. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Pettis]. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  a  question. 

I  note  that  200  bachelor  officer  quar- 
ters units  at  the  Norton  Air  Force  Base 
at  San  Bernardino  are  cut  out  of  this  bill 
This  is  now  an  embarkation  point  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  very  necessarj- 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
officers  are  coming  and  going  on  almost 
a  daily  basis. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  chairman 
could  tell  me  why  these  200  oflBcers 
quarters  were  taken  out  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  respond. 

These  units  were  eliminated  by  the 
authorization  action.  They  were,  there- 
fore, not  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mx.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mnutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]. 

Mr.  POLXOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  inclusion  of  funds  for  the 
conversion  from  coal  to  gas  for  heat  and 
power  generation  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base  at  Fort  Richardson,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

My  first  question  is,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  the  Defense  Department  did 
not  comply  with  the  previous  request  of 
the  Congress  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
proposed  conversion  with  regard  to  the 
economic  impact  on  the  coal  mining 
Industry  and  on  the  communities  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley  and  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
specifically  to  which  study  my  distin- 
guished friend  refers.  But  I  can  assure 
him  that  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
under  virtually  continuous  study  for  at 
least  the  last  5  years.  It  has  been  before 
the  Congress  most  of  that  time.  I  am 
certain  that  tlie  facts  which  have  been 
brought  forth  about  the  justification  to 
make  the  conversion  have  been  re- 
searched to  the  point  where  there  can 
be  no  question  about  their  validity. 

Mr.  POLLCXJK.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  in 
these  days  of  frugal,  careful  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  why  does  it  seem  impera- 
tive that  the  conversion  from  coal  to  gas 
take  place  at  this  time?  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  cost  factors  involved  be 
discussed  at  this  point  and  be  made  a 
matter  of  record.  More  specifically,  what 
win  the  conversion  cost? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  page  366,  part  4  of  our  commit- 
tee hearings.  For  the  two  Alaskan  bases 
now  using  coal,  the  conversion  will  cost 
$1,980,000.  The  savings,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  $2,432,000.  Consequently,  the  conver- 
sion will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  1  year. 
The  amortization  period  is  10  months. 
If  the  distinguished  gentlemen  will 
yield  further — and  I  applaud  his  interest 
in  this  matter;  I  realize  that  he  and  his 
constituents  are  very  vitally  affected — I 
would  like  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  gone  into  this  question  with 
extreme  care.  We  know  that  there  is  in 
Alaska  a  small  coal  industry  which  has 
been  Important  to  the  miners  and  to 
the  owners.  We  have  delayed  this  con- 
version for  a  number  of  years,  hoping 
that  some  method  could  be  found  where- 
by we  could  continue  to  use  coal  without 
too  excessive  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  But 
each  year,  while  we  delayed  this  matter, 
the  cost  of  coal  has  gone  up,  and  the 
amortization  period  has  shortened.  The 
savings  have  become  greater  and  greater 
yesw  by  year. 

During  the  period  of  careful  research 
and  study  by  Congress,  the  other  major 
coal  users — including  an  REA  organiza- 
tion— have  given  up  coa!  and  converted 
to  gas. 

Finally,  with  all  respect  to  the  efforts 
to  preserve  a  local  Industry,  we  In  the 


committee  feel  that  we  can  no  longer  ig- 
nore a  saving  of  such  magnitude,  Conse- 
quently, we  recommend  the  conversion 
this  year. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you 
suppose  that  if  the  unit  cost  had  not 
been  raised  after  each  annual  continua- 
tion of  the  coal  contracts,  the  conversion 
would  still  be  taking  place  today? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  Is  difficult  to  assess  what 
might  have  happened  or  what  the  amor- 
tization might  have  been.  Certainly,  if 
the  costs  of  coal  had  been  kept  at  a  lower 
level  so  that  the  savings  were  not  so 
great,  the  committee  could  have  given 
more  consideration  tlian  is  possible 
under  the  present  cost  data. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  This  may  be  a  difficult 
comparison,  but  do  you  have  available 
the  unit  cost  as  between  gas  and  coal? 

Ml-.  SIKES.  I  am  sure  those  figures  are 
In  the  record.  It  is  quite  voluminous.  If 
the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  I  will 
find  them  and  make  them  available  to 
him. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Whfle  the  genUeman  is 
getting  some  assistance  in  finding  the 
answer,  I  would  like  to  ask  another  col- 
lateral question 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will  turn 
to  page  366,  he  will  find  the  cost  analysis 
in  the  record. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  the  unit  fuel 
costs,  he  win  find  them  spelled  out  on 
page  366  of  the  record.  I  trust  that  will 
be  adequate  for  his  purposes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  have  one  primary 
concern,  and  that  is  if,  as  you  say.  the 
unit  cost  has  been  going  up  year  after 
year  in  the  coal  Industry  after  the  con- 
tract has  been  extended,  do  you  antici- 
pate this  kind  of  thing  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry-? After  all,  what  you  will  be  doing 
is  creating  a  monopoly  for  gas.  Have 
you  taken  any  measxires  during  your 
hearings  to  prevent  this? 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  is  a  10-year  contract 
for  the  gas  for  Port  Richardson  and 
Elmendorf  at  the  cost  which  is  now 
spelled  out.  Thus  we  know  there  should 
be  no  increase  In  costs  for  at  least  for 
the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  There  is  no  anticipa- 
tion, then,  that  during  that  period  of 
time  the  unit  costs  will  be  reduced? 

Mr.  snCES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  It  will  be  a  fixed 
amount  for  the  10-year  period. 

Mr  SIKES.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
your  mind  from  the  facts  we  have  that 
the  amortization  for  the  entire  conver- 
sion at  Fort  Richardson  and  Elmendorf 
will  take  place  in  a  10-month  period? 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  this  business  you  have 
to  trust  somebody. 

They  brought  some  very  convincing 
figures  to  us.  We  have  examined  this 
carefully.  They  are  printed  in  our  hear- 
ings for  everyone  to  see  and  examine 
and  question,  and  thus  far  no  one  has 
questioned  them. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  candid  response.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  appreciates  the  con- 
cern I  have  that  perhaps  we  are  going 
to  be  spelling  the  death  knell  for  the 
coal  mining  industry  in  Alaska,  and  it  Is 
going  to  be  working  a  hardship  on  our 
people. 


Mr.  SIKES.  I  know  the  gentleman's 
interest  in  the  industry,  and  I  assure  the 
gentleman  the  Congress  has  tiled  to  be 
extremely  patient  in  tins  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  record  does  not  indicate 
that  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  committing  itself  to  a  course  of 
only  appropriating  money  which  has 
been  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  recognize  in  this  day  and  time 
particularly  this  year,  that  conditions 
are  very  different  and  unusual.  But  if  we 
commit  ouiselves  only  to  take  the  course 
of  action  of  funding  projects  which  come 
from  downtown,  the  Congress  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  hence  we  are 
defaulting  In  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility by  not  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating for  projects  which  we  believe 
necessai-y,  after  receiving  testimony  be- 
fore the  respective  committees. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee will  assui-e  this  committee  that 
the  fact  we  are  not  appropriating  money 
that  has  not  been  requested  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  underwriting  and  rubber- 
stamping  only  those  things  which  ema- 
nate from  downtown.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  give  me  that  assurance. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  am  happy  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  my  distinguished  friend 
has  just  said.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  set  some  very  fine  examples 
In  not  being  bound  by  budget  guidelines. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  I  have  the  same 
feeling  about  exercising  my  responsibility 
as  a  Congressman  to  help  provide  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  those  funds 
which  are  needed  for  a  sound  defense  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  And  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  year  is  unusual, 
and  he  will  follow  the  course  of  not 
making  a  precedent  of  this  year? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  situation  this  year 
has  caused  some  unusual  actions.  We  are 
not  merely  following  the  guidelines  of 
the  executive  branch.  Our  actions  with 
reference  to  unbudgeted  items  is  cer- 
tainly no  precedent  for  the  future. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   [Mr.  WaldieI. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  I  thank  him  not  only  for 
yielding  to  me  but  also  for  showing  me 
great  personal  courtesy  in  my  efforts  to 
properly  represent  my  district.  I  refer  to 
the  Port  Chicago  item  and  the  $20  mil- 
lion appropriation  that  has  been  ap- 
proved subject  to  the  requirement  that 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense come  up  with  an  alternate  plan, 
other  than  the  one  they  had  heretofore 
submitted  which  called  for  condemna- 
tion of  the  community  of  Port  Chicago 
In  my  district. 

I  trust  the  alternate  plan  will  take,  as 
a  takeoff  point,  the  recommendation  of 
both  the  Senate  authorizing  committee 
and  the  conference  committee  in  terms 
of  the  authorization  bill,  wherein  It  was 
stated  that  the  Navy's  proposal  to  solve 
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the  hazardous  problem  to  which  my  dis- 
trict Is  subjected,  namely,  the  condemna- 
tion of  5.000  acres  surrounding  their  de- 
fective ammunition  loading  piers,  and 
was  not  In  accord  with  the  view  of  those 
respective  committees. 

I  trust  they  will  address  themselves  to 
the  correction  of  the  defect  in  those  piers 
insofar  as  they  do  not  comply  in  any 
respect,  even  minimally,  with  Navy 
safety  standards  applicable  to  piers  han- 
dling 9  million  ix)unds  of  high  explosives. 

I  hope  also  they  will  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  the  county  of  Contra  Costa 
is  unnecessarily  exposed  to  an  explosion 
of  24  million  pounds  of  high  explosives 
and  will  be  so  exposed  unless  those  piers 
are  corrected. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  in  the  event 
the  Navy  study  does  not  show  that  cor- 
rection of  those  defective  piers  Is  the  so- 
lution to  which  they  must  first  address 
themselves,  the  study  will  be  very  unhap- 
pily received  by  the  people  I  represent 
and  to  whom  the  Navy  owes  the  greatest 
protection — those  who  work  on  the  piers 
and  reside  near  them. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
considering  today  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  administration  budget  esti- 
mate for  this  program  was  $2,937,000,000. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  au- 
thorized a  total  of  $2,333,255,000.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  a  total  appropriations  of 
$2,142,693,000  which  is  $794,307,000 
below  original  budget  estimates. 

Given  the  present  state  of  our  economy 
and  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  both  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  faced  the  task 
of  drastically  paring  down  Federal  ex- 
penditures. I  feel  that  they  have  acted  In 
a  respon.sible  manner  under  very  difficult 
circumstances.  Although  I  recognize  that 
the  state  of  our  economy  and  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  has  required  a  curtailment 
of  Federal  spending.  I  question  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  deletion  of 
$4,754,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
15th  Air  Force  Headquarters  facil- 
ity at  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
March  Air  Force  Ba.se  in  California.  I 
hope  that  the  funds  will  be  restored  In 
the  verj'  near  future  since  they  are 
needed  and  were  authorized  by  the 
Armed  Senices  Committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  points 
out  in  their  report  that: 

The  Committee  has  generally  approved  the 
items  authorized  for  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand which  are  basically  in  support  of  the 
essential  mission  of  SAC  to  maintain  a  force 
it;  a  state  of  readiness  capable  of  conducting 
intensive  and  conclusive  world-wide  aerial 
bombardment  against  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  statement  that 
the  deletion  of  the  $4,754,000  for  March 
Air  Force  Base  in  California,  a  major 
and  strategic  SAC  base,  was  a  difficult 
decision  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  came  about  only  because  of 
our  present  economic  difficulty.  It  is  es- 
sential that  these  funds  be  restored  as 
soon  as  our  economy  permits  since  it  is 
important  that  a  major  command  like 
15th  Air  Force  have  the  best  equip- 
ment and  facilities  available  to  carry  out 


Its    mission    to    defend    our    national 
security. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
denied  the  request  for  $4.4  million  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  an  en- 
gineering building  at  the  Mare  Island 
Yard  in  my  congressional  district  based 
upon  the  following  assertion: 

The  request  of  $4,481  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  Engineering  Building  at  this 
Shipyard  is  denied.  The  San  Francisco  Ship- 
yard actually  consists  of  the  former  Hunters 
Point  Yard  at  San  Francisco  proper  and  Mare 
Island  Yard  at  another  location  In  the  Bay 
Area.  These  Yards  are  now  classified  as  divi- 
sions of  the  Naval  Shipyards,  San  Francisco. 
Activities  of  the  Shipyard  are  being  carried 
out  now  as  they  have  In  the  past  In  lacllUies 
existing  at  Hunters  Point  and  Mare  Island 
The  Committee  falls  to  see  the  Justification 
for  a  consolidation  of  these  actl\1tle6  at  the 
present  time  and  the  request  has  therefore 
been  denied. 

The  engineering  staff  at  Mare  Island 
is  currently  located  in  the  Main  Admin- 
istration Building  No.  521  as  well  as 
in  approximately  11  other  locations 
throughout  the  sliipyard  complex.  The 
buildings  which  currently  house  these 
engineers  and  technicians  vary-  in  age 
from  113  years  to  25  years  and  vai-j-  in 
original  construction  from  warehouses 
to  production  shops. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
intent  at  Mare  Island  to  consoUdate  all 
the  engineers  and  technicians  into  one 
physical  location  and  to  provide  space 
for  the  acquisition  of  an  additional  400 
engineers  and  technicians  vitally  needed 
in  the  support  of  the  submarine  con- 
struction program  currently  at  Mare 
Island  and  which  men  will  be  required  In 
the  future  as  the  technology  in  ship  con- 
struction increases. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
any  consolidation  which  would  be  effect- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  building  of  this 
engineering  building  such  as  bringing 
engineers  and  teclinicians  from  Himters 
Point  would  be  limited  to  such  items  as 
allowance  preparation,  damage  control, 
computerized  design  research  and  hke 
items.  These  numbers  would  be  small. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  retaining 
qualified  personnel  in  the  engineering 
disciplines  is  well  known.  Mare  Island 
has  been  experiencing  all  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

In  addition  the  provisions  of  proper 
housing  which  can  be  solved  by  the  build- 
ing of  this  minimal  facility  is  one  which 
will  not  only  attract  engineers  but  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  simple  consoli- 
dation of  engineers  and  technicians  into 
one  location  will  increase  the  total  effec- 
tiveness of  the  shipyard  by  at  least  1 
percent.  Tliis  as  a  minlmmn  will  result 
In  the  savings  of  $1  million  per  year, 
amortizing  the  cost  of  this  structure 
within  5  years. 

I  realize  the  futility  of  trying  to  amend 
back  into  the  pending  bill  the  one  $4.4 
million  deletion.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  or  a  later  House-Senate  confer- 
ence would  restore  this  essential  item. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  urge  immediate  passage  by  the  House 
of  H.R.  13606.  the  military  construction 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Appropriation 
of  the  fimds  herein  provided  will  help 


make  possible  the  provision  of  modern 
facilities  vitally  needed  by  the  military 
services  in  these  crucial  times.  More  spe- 
cifically, I  have  in  mind  the  allocation  of 
a  portion  of  the  military  construction 
funds  for  the  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  such  installations  as  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  is 
one  of  the  oldest  shipyards  in  the  coim- 
try.  It  is  the  possessor  of  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished hLstor>',  dating  back  to  1776 
with  the  construction  of  the  frigate  Ran- 
dolph. It  is  also  one  of  the  finest  naval 
shipyards.  Its  superiority  was  attested 
to  by  a  1964  Department  of  Defense  re- 
port entitled  "Study  of  Naval  Require- 
ments for  Shipyard  Capxaclty."  On  the 
basis  of  all  factors  evaluated,  the  Phil- 
adelphia yard  ranked  as  the  single  best 
naval  shipyard  on  the  east  coast  with 
the  most  favorable  overall  industrial  po- 
tential, the  greatest  range  of  capabili- 
ties, the  best  general  facilities,  and  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  layout.  The 
Philadelphia  yard  also  ranked  highest 
in  productivity.  Furthermore,  the  report 
noted  that  this  yard  had  extensive  fresh- 
water berthing  which  could  be  rapidly 
activated  in  case  of  war  mobilization, 
and  could  acquire  a  nuclear  submarine 
overhaul  capabihty  at  the  least  cost  com- 
pared to  other  naval  shipyards.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  parto  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia yard  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
cay, and  some  of  its  facilities  are  badly 
run  down  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 
This  is  a  situation  which  the  Nation  can 
ill  afford.  Overall  improvements  and 
modernization  of  the  facilities  of  this 
invaluable  yard  should  not  be  delayed 
if  it  is  to  remain  a  powerful  element  in 
the  Nation's  defense.  Strengthening  of 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Yard  is  made  all 
the  more  imperative  by  the  fact  tliat 
two  major  east  coast  yards — the  Brook- 
lyn Naval  Yard  and  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Yard — have  been  closed  in  recent 
years.  The  remaining  east  coast  yards 
tlierefore  carry-  an  increased  portion  of 
the  workload  and  responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  the  U.S.  fieet  in  a  high 
state  of  readiness.  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  naval  construction  funds  provided 
in  H.R.  13606  are  urgently  needed. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  naval 
shipyards  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
our  first  line  of  defense.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  fleet  base  support  is  basic  to  naval 
strength.  The  Navy  must  maintain  a 
strong  in-house  capability  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  naval  operat- 
ing forces.  This  can  be  achieved  only  if 
the  physical  plants  of  the  shipyards  are 
thoroughly  streamlined.  This  Nation  has 
paid  a  high  price  in  past  wars  for  its 
maritime  weaknesses.  As  Members  of  the 
Congress,  responsible  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation,  we  must  not  let  our  maritime 
capabihties  suffer  further  decline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  personal  welfare  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  serve  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  es- 
pecially that  aspect  of  their  welfare  that 
involves  their  right  to  decent  up-to-date 
housing.  Thousands  of  Navy-  men  and 
their  famihes,  associated  both  with  the 
naval  shipyard  and  the  naval  station, 
live  m  the  Philadelphia  area.  I  want  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Congress  make  avail- 
able to  them  and  to  our  Navy  men  every- 
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where  the  most  adequate  housing  we  can 
possibly  provide.  Any  investment  in  im- 
proved living  conditions  of  our  naval  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  will  certainly 
yield  a  high  return  in  improved  morale. 
I  venture  to  siiggest  that,  If  more  tan- 
gible public  interest  were  shown  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Navy  men,  the  NavT  might 
not  have  so  critical  a  personnel  reenlist- 
ment  problem.  Such  positive  congres- 
sional concern,  as  would  be  evidenced  by 
provision  of  better  housing  for  them, 
seems  all  the  more  essential  at  the  pres- 
ent time  when  our  servicemen  are  recip- 
ients of  a  great  deal  of  undeserved  abuse 
from  various  domestic  agitators.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that 
the  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  receive  a 
decent  break  from  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  have  the  ability  to  do  this  In  substan- 
tial measure  by  our  power  to  appropriate 
the  funds  to  meet  their  basic  living 
needs. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted 
with  interest  the  committee's  comments 
on  the  need  for  a  critical  evaluation  of 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  military-  con- 
struction program.  The  typical  gener- 
osity of  the  Congress  in  funding  the 
mdlitary  budget  is  an  invitation  for 
wastefulness. 

The  committee  has  wisely  pointed  to 
the  desirability  of  deferring  construc- 
tion of  some  facilities  and  the  need  to 
make  better  use  of  existing  buildings  at 
a  time  of  increasing  pressure  on  the 
budget.  It  also  notes  loose  management 
of  military  construction  funds.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  unobligated  balances  re- 
duces congressional  scrutiny.  It  is  sen- 
sible that  certain  reductions  have  been 
recommended. 

Where  are  the  budget  cutters  today? 
The  1968  appropriations  approved  by  the 
committee  represents  an  increase  of  $539 
million  or  about  34  percent  over  fiscal 
year  1967  levels.  This  is  a  greater  per- 
centage increase  than  the  increase  in 
the  military  budget  as  a  whole,  which 
includes  the  great  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

I  note  that  the  committee  recommen- 
dation Includes  $723  million  for  military 
housing;  while  this  Is  about  10  percent 
below  the  administration  request,  it  rep- 
resents a  50-percent  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1967  levels.  One  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  contrast  with  the  HUD  appropriation 
conference  report  which  cuts  the  admin- 
istration request  by  over  25  percent.  And 
the  HUD  administration  request  itself 
was  a  reduction  of  $599  million  in  avail- 
able authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  do- 
mestic needs  are  siiffering  because  of  a 
frenzied  and  irrational  compulsion  to  cut 
budgets,  there  Is  no  reason  for  the  mili- 
tary budget  to  be  sacrosanct. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  concern  over  the  excessive 
expense  of  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram which  is  before  us  today.  I  will  vote 
agairist  this  appropriation. 

The  military  construction  and  family 
housing  appropriation  for  this  year  calls 
for  $2,142,693,000.  This  Is  an  increase 
over  last  year's  appropriation  for  these 
items  of  $538,623,000.  Together  with  un- 
expended construction  funds  from  pre- 
vious years,  this  appropriation  will  make 
available  more  than  $3,850,000,000  for 


military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  faced  by  urgent 
problems  at  home  and  abroad,  when  we 
are  facing  a  large  budget  deficit,  when 
inflation  is  a  danger,  militai-y  construc- 
tion of  almost  $4  bUlion  must  be  viewed 
with  considerable  circumspection. 

I  recognize  the  advantages  military- 
family  housing  provides  to  the  families 
of  those  serving  in  the  Ai-med  Forces, 
and  I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of 
this  program.  I  also  believe  that  those 
projects  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  committee  are  important  and  worth 
while. 

However,  the  real  question  is  whether 
these  items  are  all  more  urgent,  more 
vital,  and  more  worth  while  than  all  the 
projects  which  we  will  not  fund  because 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  go  around. 
I  cannot  believe  that  all  of  this  mili- 
tary construction  is.  at  this  time,  of 
higher  priority  than  many  of  the  health, 
education,  employment,  and  housing 
programs  which  are  also  in  need  of 
funds. 

From  my  experience  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  am  convinced  that 
much  of  this  militai-y  construction  can 
be  deferred  with  only  minor  Inconven- 
ience and  most  certainly  with  no  stra- 
tegic loss.  Because  of  the  other  more  ur- 
gent demands  that  are  being  made  upon 
us  at  this  time,  in  my  view  those  items 
which  can  be  deferred  without  reduc- 
tion of  our  strategic  capabilities  should 
be  deferred. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  we  must  further 
cut  back  this  appropriation  and  I  would 
hope  the  conference  committee  will 
make  the  necessary  cuts.  I  will  vote  for 
a  level  of  program  somewhere  near  the 
level  of  the  1967  expenditures. 

I  also  would  like  to  note  my  concern 
over  the  $64  million  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides to  begin  deployment  of  the 
Chinese-oriented  anti-balllstlc-missile 
system.  I  view  this  step  with  great  skep- 
ticism. I  am  presently  involved  in  an  In- 
tensive independent  study  of  this  pro- 
.Kram.  If  the  facts  warrant,  I  will  present 
a  critique  of  the  program.  Meanwhile,  I 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  especial  emphasis  on  his 
warning  against  escalation  of  the  pro- 
gram from  the  so-called  •'light"  defense 
to  the  $40  to  $50  billion  "heavy"  defense. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  the  biU. 
Mr.  SIKES.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  move 
that   the   Committee   do   now   rise   and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ullman,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  fH.R.  13606)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  1 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
362.  nays  26,  not  voting  44, 


were — yeas 
as  follows: 


ni. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
.\nnunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Banng 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevllI 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnllc 
Boland 
Bow 

Bradeznas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burke,  Mass 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbelt 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga 
Davis,  Wis. 
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YEAS— 362 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Edwards,  La 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg 
Green,  Pa 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 


Hanua 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  V^'ash 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Haraha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMlUan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Main  lard 
M.^rsh 
.Martin 

Mathlae,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Miller.  Calif. 
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Miller.  Ohio 

Reid,  III. 

Stratton 

Mills 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Stubblefield 

Mlnlsh 

Relfel 

Stuckey 

Mink 

Relnecke 

Taft 

Mlnshall 

Resnick 

Talcott 

Mlze 

Reuss 

Taylor 

Monagau 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Tea«ue,  Calif. 

Montgomery 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Moore 

Rlegle 

Tenzer 

Morgan 

Rivers 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Roberts 

Thompson,  N.J 

Morse,  Mass. 

Rodlno 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Morton 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Tiernan 

MoEher 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Tuck 

Moss 

Ronan 

Tunney 

Multer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Udall 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ullman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rosienkowskl 

Van  Deerlln 

Matcher 

Roth 

Vanlk 

Nedz! 

Roudebush 

Vigorito 

Nelsen 

Roush 

Waggonner 

Nichols 

Rumsfeld 

Waldle 

NIX 

St  Germain 

Walker 

O  Hara,  111. 

Sandman 

Wampler 

OHara,  Mich. 

Satterfleld 

Watklns 

O'Konskl 

Savior 

Watts 

Olsen 

Schadeberg 

Whalen 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Scherle 

Whallev 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Schneebell 

White 

Schwengel 

Whltener 

Patman 

Scott 

Whltten 

Patten 

Selden 

Wldnall 

Pelly 

Shipley 

Wiggins 

Pepper 

Shrlver 

Williams,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Slkes 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pettis 

Slsk 

Wilson, 

Pickle 

Skubltz 

Charles  H. 

Plrnle 

Slack 

Winn 

PofT 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wolff 

Pollock 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wright 

Pool 

Smith.  Okla. 

Wyatt 

Price,  ni. 

Snyder 

V\'ydler 

Price,  Tex. 

Springer 

V\'ylle 

Pryor 

Stafford 

Wyman 

Puclnskl 

Staggers 

Yates 

Purcell 

Stanton 

Young 

Qule 

Steed 

Zablockl 

QulUen 

St«lger,  Ariz. 

Zlon 

Rallsback 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Zwach 

Randall 

Stephens 
NAY&— 26 

Adams 

Griffiths 

Ottlnger 

Blnpham 

Hawkins 

I'lke 

Boiling 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Rees 

Cohelan 

Helstoskl 

Roblson 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Culver 

Kuplerman 

Ryan 

CurtU 

McCarthy 

Scheuer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Michel 

Sullivan 

Fraser 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Afihmore 

Ellberg 

Moorhead 

Aspinall 

Qettys 

Phllbln 

Barrett 

Gross 

Poage 

Bell 

Hubert 

Rarlck 

Berr>' 

Herlong 

Roybal 

Boggs 

Holland 

Ruppe 

Bolton 

Joelson 

St.  Onge 

Bray 

Jones.  Mo. 

Schwelker 

Broomfleld 

Karth 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Utt 

Celler 

Kyi 

Vander  Jagt 

Clausen, 

Landrum 

Watson 

DonH. 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Miss. 

Dawson 

Macdonald, 

Willis 

Dlggs 

Mass. 

Downing 

Madden 

the   following 


Mr. 
Mr. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 
pairs : 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gross. 
Hubert  with  Mr.  Utt. 
St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.     Williams     of     Mississippi     with 
Kleppe. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ruppe 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Downing  w-Uh  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  MoorheaU. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 


Mr. 


Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Holland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKLER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DICKEY- LINCOLN  POWER  PROJECT 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  disagreement  concerning  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  power  project  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  Those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  are  some- 
times charged  with  being  tools  of  the  pri- 
vate utility  interests.  At  other  times  we 
are  charged  with  distortion  of  the  facts. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  truth  is  that  we  oppose  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  $380  milUon  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  powerplant,  on  the 
upper  St.  John  River  in  northern  Maine, 
would  be  built  solely  for  power  purposes. 
The  only  question  it  raises  is  whether  it 
represents  the  most  economic  way  of  pro- 
viding power  for  New  England. 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  provide  two 
kinds  of  power — 100,000  kilowatts  of 
baseload  power,  and  623,500  kilowatts  of 
peaking  power  The  baseload  power  would 
be  delivered  for  use  in  southern  Maine; 
the  peaking  power  w-ould  be  delivered  in 
Boston  for  use  in  southern  New  England. 

According  to  the  Federal  agencies,  if 
built,  Dickey -Lincoln  could  be  completed 
and  "on-the-line"  in  1975.  Including  the 
$82.5  million  required  for  the  special 
transmission  facilities  needed  to  bring  its 
output  down  from  the  remote  wilds  of 
the  Canadian  border  to  southern  Maine 
and  to  Boston.  Dickey-Lincoln  would  cost 
not  less  than  S380  million  when  com- 
pleted in  1975.  The  figure  of  $312  million 
sometimes  used  for  its  cost  is  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  estimate  of  what  it  would 
have  cost  If  built  in  1966.  The  corps' 
subsequent  testimony,  and  the  findings 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee's 
independent  investigative  experts,  show- 
that  by  1975  Dickey-Lincoln  would  have 
cost  $380  million. 

As  this  is  a  lot  of  taxpayer  money,  and 
because  Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  built 
solely  for  power  purposes,  the  question 
is  whether  there  is  a  cheaper  way  of  pro- 
viding the  same  power.  According  to  the 
independent  experts  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  only  water  re- 


source purpose  Dickey-Lincoln  w-ould 
serve  other  than  pow-er:  that  is.  flood 
control,  would  account  for  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  its  total  claimed  project 
benefits.  This  claimed  flood  control  bene- 
fit could  be  provided  independently  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1  milhon. 

The  findings  of  the  House  committee's 
independent  experts,  and  of  the  FPC. 
show  that  Dickey-Lincoln  represents  the 
most  costly  of  all  possible  methods  the 
Federal  Government  could  pursue  or 
promote  for  providing  power  in  New- 
England.  According  to  the  independent 
experts  and  FPC.  tlie  total  cost  of  con- 
struction an  alternative  conventional 
baseload  plant  in  Maine  and  an  alterna- 
tive pumped  storage  peaking  plant  near 
Boston  in  1975,  by  Government  or  pri- 
vate industrj'.  including  transmission  fa- 
cilities to  Dickey-Lincoln  markets,  is  as 
f  oUows : 

I  In  millions] 
DlcJtey-Llnooln   plants $880 

Alternative  plants: 

Baseload   (150,000  kw.  In  Maine,  In- 
cluding  transmission) 18.5 

Peaking  (600.000  kw.  near  Boston,  In- 
cluding  transmission) 71.5 

Total    90 

Excess  cost - 280 

If  financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
construction  of  the  alternative  baseload 
plant  probably  w-ould  be  by  one  or  more 
or  by  a  combine  of  the  several  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  Maine,  as  done  in 
other  States.  If  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  construction  of  the  alter- 
native peaking  plant  probably  would  be 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  done  in 
other  States,  at  one  of  the  16  economic 
pumped  storage  sites  selected  within  100 
miles  of  Boston  by  FPC. 

The  findings  of  the  House  experts  and 
FPC  show-  that  the  annual  cost  of  pro- 
viding equivalent  baseload  and  peaking 
pow-er  in  Dickey-Lincoln  markets  from 
these  alternative  plants  w-ould  be  incom- 
parably less  than  the  annual  cost  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  power — that  is.  $10.6  mil- 
lion as  opposed  to  $16.9  miUion.  Thus: 

|ln  millions  ot  collaisl 

Baseload         Peakint 
(100,000  kw.)(623.000kw.) 
ToUl    (438,000,000  (672.500,000 
kw.-hr );         kw.-hr.) 


Dickey-Llncoln  plants... 
Alternative  Government 
plants 


Excess  cost. 


16.9 

10.6 

6.3 


3.2 
2.6 


13.7 
8.0 


If  Dickey-Lincoln  had  been  built  at 

the  corps'  estimate  of  its  1966  construc- 
tion cost,  the  annual  cost  of  its  power 
would  have  been  $14  million,  rather  than 
SI 6.9  milhon. 

Actually,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terest charge  on  REA-financed  plants  is 
2  percent,  the  amiual  cost  of  alternative 
baseload  power  would  be  considerably 
less  than  the  S2.6  million  figure  shown 
above,  as  it  assumes,  along  with  the 
House  experts  and  the  FPC,  an  interest 
rate  of  3  ha  percent. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  sets  forth  in  a 
clear  manner  the  costliness  and  w-aste- 
fulness  of  the  Dickey-Lmcoln  hydroelec- 
tric powerplant.  By  classifying  as  a 
multipurpose  project  w^hat  is,  in  fact. 
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merely  a  hydroelectric  powerplant,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  misleading  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  taxpayer.  We 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 


POSSIBLE  VIOLATION  OF  HATCH 
ACT  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  IN  LOUISI- 
ANA 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  I  received  very  disturbing  news 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana;  informa- 
tion which  I  feel  obligated  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  have  been  advised  by  an  unusually 
well-informed  source  that  orders  have 
been  sent  down  from  Washington  to 
some  of  the  heads  of  some  of  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  State,  instructing  them 
to  solicit  among  their  civil  service  em- 
ployees 300  so-called  volunteers  to  act  as 
so-called  poll  watchers  in  the  November 
4  Democratic  primary  election.  I  have 
been  advised  that  instructions  are  that 
if  300  volunteers  cannot  be  found,  then 
300  men  and  women  are  to  be  directed  to 
volunteer.  Rental  cars  are  to  be  fur- 
nished these  Federal  employees.  They 
are  to  be  paid  overtime,  since  the  elec- 
tion is  on  Saturday  and  annual  leave 
credited  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  Big  Brother  in  op- 
eration. It  is  not  only  that,  it  is  a  clear 
and  direct  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act 
which  prohibits  civil  sen'ice  employees 
from  engaging  in  this  kind  of  political 
activity.  It.  as  well,  violates  the  rights  of 
civil  service  employees. 

How  far  are  we  from  a  dictatorship  or 
totalitarianism  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  direct  civil  service  employees 
to  violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law 
to  poll  watch  or  act  in  any  supervisory 
capacity  in  any  election?  There  is  not  a 
single  Federal  office  at  stake  in  this 
election.  It  Is  entirely  local  and  State 
contests. 

Last  evening,  when  I  received  this 
Information.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
calling  this  political  activity  to  his  at- 
tention and  asking  the  pointed  question 
if  these  employees  would  be  prosecuted 
by  his  Department  for  violating  the 
Hatch  Act  if  they  engaged  in  this  activity. 
I  have  not  yet  had  a  reply,  but  I  await  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

This  is  not  a  Louisiana  problem.  This 
affects  every  polling  place  In  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  Nation.  I  know 
of  no  precedent  for  this  sort  of  Federal 
interference  and  I  know  of  no  authority 
for  it. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  then  no 
district  is  safe  from  Federal  Invasion 
and  no  election  in  any  State  is  immune 
from  this  same  treatment  by  this  or  some 
future  administration.  The  principle  is 
large;  the  security  of  free  elections  Is  at 
stake. 


I  will  advise  the  Congress  of  the  reply 
I  receive  from  the  Attorney  General  and, 
if  these  Federal  civil  service  employees 
engage  in  the  political  activity  I  have 
described,  a  detailed  indictment  will  also 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  time. 


RECORD  PROSPERITY  HAS   ITS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mighty  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  in  recent 
years  is  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  our  time.  The  dimensions  of  this 
achievement,  which  began  under  our  late 
beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
was  continued  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson,  have  been  excel- 
lently documented  in  an  October  10  Wall 
Street   Journal   article. 

This  article  outlines  our  stunning  eco- 
nomic success,  pointing  out  that  the  cur- 
rent business  expansion  will  enter  the 
record  books  next  month  as  the  longest 
boom  in  American  history.  But  as  with 
any  success,  there  are  always  forces  at 
work  that  threaten  to  destroy  or  dimin- 
ish it. 

Such  is  the  case  today  with  our  econ- 
omy. In  short,  prosperity  has  its  prob- 
lems. Many  eminent  economists  agree, 
that  unless  taxes  are  raised  we  run  the 
serious  risk  of  unbalanced  and  danger- 
ously inflationary  growth  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the 
problems  of  prosperity  and  not  shirk  our 
responsibility  to  solve  them.  What  these 
problems  are  and  how  they  came  about 
was  recently  put  into  excellent  perspec- 
tive in  a  speech  by  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr.  Entitled 
"In  Times  of  Prosperity,  Good  Lord  Pre- 
serve Us,"  the  speech  was  delivered  to 
the  Boston  Economic  Club  on  October  4. 
I  commend  the  speech  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  insert  it,  alon.e; 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
In  Times  or  Prosperttt,  Good  Lord  Preserve 

Us 
(Remarks   of   Hon.   Joseph   W.   Barr.   Under 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury,    before    the 
Boston    Economic    Club.    Boston,     Mass., 
October  4,  1967) 

One  of  the  oldest  litanies  In  the  Christian 
Church  Is  one  that  I  believe  dates  back  to 
around  400  A.D.  The  priest  chants  the 
theme,  and  the  congregation  responds  with 
"Good  Lord  Preserve  Us,"  The  priest  chants 
"In  times  of  bereavement.  .  .  ."  and  the  con- 
gregation responds,  ".  .  .  Good  Lord  Preserve 
Us,"  or  "In  times  of  plague.  .  ."  and  the  re- 
sponse, ".  .  .  Good  Lord  Preserve  Us."  One 
section  of  the  litany  has  always  Intrigued 
me.  It  goes,  "In  times  of  prosperity  .  .  ." 
"Good  Lord  Preserve  Us." 

I  am  sure  that  this  ancient  bit  of  human 
wisdom  Is  repeated  in  most  other  religions  In 
one  form  or  another.  My  friends  who  are 
better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  theology 
have  explained  to  me  that  the  chant  refers 


to  the  theological  belief  that  men  tend  to 
become  morally  ilabbly  in  times  when  lUe  Is 
easy. 

I  have  often  thought,  however,  that  the 
ancient  litany  has  a  different  and  special 
significance  for  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  A  distinguished  resi- 
dent of  this  community,  Professor  Paul 
Samuelson,  has  said  on  occasion  that  'The 
Job  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can't  be  an 
easy  one;  It's  to  suffer."  I  will  argue  today 
that  their  suffering  Is  compounded  In  times 
of  prosperity,  and  most  particularly  In  times 
of  excessive  prosperity. 

Today,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
fought  long  and  hard  for  tax  reduction  as 
the  keystone  of  long-run  national  economic 
policy  Is  pressing  the  case  for  a  tax  Increase. 
And,  throughout  government,  the  public 
purse  strings  must  be  pulled  tighter.  For 
these  are  the  times  when  the  lessons  of  the 
"new"  economics  merge  with  those  of  the 
"old".  Economy  takes  on  Us  traditional 
meaning  and  a  measure  of  fiscal  restraint  is 
essential  to  the  national  Interest. 

I  now  would  like  to  take  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  place  my  theme  and  our  curren: 
dilemma  In  a  historic  perspective. 

The  economic  debate  In  this  country  over 
the  piist  quarter-century  has  In  large  meas- 
ure revolved  around  the  question  of  how  to 
maintain  prosperity  through  the  full  utili- 
zation of  our  labor,  our  plant,  and  our  sav- 
ings. In  1940,  when  our  GNP  was  running 
at  a  rate  then  estimated  at  some  897  billion, 
I  can  remember  my  distinguished  professorf 
at  Harvard  exhorting  everyone  In  sight  tc 
use  all  possible  ingenuity  to  get  rates  well 
beyond  $100  billion  per  year.  With  unemploy- 
ment still  far  too  high  In  1940.  there"  was 
ampJe  cause  for  concern. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
great  depression  left  my  generation  oriented 
towards  material  considerations.  I  believe 
that  this  is  probably  correct.  We  were — .and 
perhaps  are — rather  materialistic  in  our  out- 
look. 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  someone  said  a  few 
words  in  defense  of  materialism.  As  Is  so 
often  the  case,  I  find  that  someone  has  al- 
ready said  them.  Not  Professor  Samuelson 
this  time,  although  they  do  appear  as  a  pref- 
ace to  a  chapter  In  his  textbook,  where  Fran- 
cis Hackett  Is  quoted  to  good  effect: 

"I  believe  In  materialism  ...  I  believe 
In  all  the  proceeds  of  a  healthy  material- 
ism— good  cooking,  dry  houses,  dry  feet,  sew- 
ers, drain-pipes,  hot  water,  baths,  electric 
lights,  automobiles,  good  roads,  bright  streets, 
long  vacations  away  from  the  village  pump, 
new  Ideas,  fast  horses,  swift  conversation, 
theatres,  operas,  orchestras,  bands  ...  I  be- 
lieve in  them  all,  for  everybody.  The  man  who 
dies  without  knowing  these  things  may  be 
as  exquisite  as  a  saint,  and  as  rich  as  a  poet; 
but  It  is  In  spite,  not  because,  of  his  dep- 
rivation." 

A  materialistic  outlook  in  this  better  sense 
possibly  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
emphasis  we  have  seen  in  this  past  quarter- 
century  on  science  and  technology,  on  sophis- 
ticated techniques  of  business  management, 
and  on  conscious  use  of  national  economic 
policy  to  promote  economic  expansion. 

Our  success  in  all  these  areas  has  been 
little  short  of  spectacular.  As  a  result,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  In  this  nation 
have  reached  a  level  of  affluence  few  would 
have  dreamed  possible  In  1940  The  Inter- 
action of  our  success  In  the  areas  of  science 
and  technology,  business  management,  and 
our  use  of  national  economic  policy  has 
changed  this  cotmtry  mightily. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  change 
has  been  to  the  good  I  believe  that  the 
American  economy  running  at  full  employ- 
ment Is  a  mighty  engine  of  social  progress 
and  reform  I  believe  that  It  has  brought 
the  opportunity  for  a  useful  and  productive 
life  to  millions  of  American  men  and  women 
whose  usefulness  might  well  have  been 
lost — as  It  was,  for  a  time,  In  the  depression 
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decade.  I  believe  that  our  success  has  en- 
abled us  to  export  a  measure  of  hope  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  where  In  much 
of  recorded  history  hope  had  been  non- 
existent. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  must  also  say  that 
no  human  situation  is  perfect,  and  even 
prosperity — as  the  ancient  divine  so  clearly 
recognized — has  its  problems.  The  problems 
are  clearly  visible  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  developed  in  the  wake  of  the 
prosperity  that  has  characterized  this  last 
quarter-century. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  problems  of 
pollution,  decay  in  our  cities,  and  the  gap 
between  the  haves  and  have-nots  in  our 
country  were  present,  but  not  in  the  mag- 
nitude nor  with  the  urgency  that  they  afflict 
us  today. 

The  pressures  on  our  systems  of  transpor- 
tation and  our  higher  educational  complex 
were  simply  not  present  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

The  Intensity  of  present  demands  on  our 
cipltal  markets  and  our  savings  was  not 
dreamed  of  during  an  era  in  which  3-month 
Treasury  bill  rates  had  remained  below  1 
percent  for  15  years  (between  1932  and 
1947). 

The  perils  of  inflation  were  usually 
shrugged  off  as  pure  theory  or  applicable  only 
to  situations  In  which  "printing  press"  money 
was  used. 

The  danger  implicit  in  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  was  a  subject  so  esoteric  that 
it  was  rarely  alluded  to  in  academic  circles. 

TTie  real  measure  of  a  nation,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  its  willingness  to  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge new  problems  as  they  arise.  I 
personally  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  in  this  nation  do  recognize  and  are  fight- 
ing for  answers  In  the  areas  of  pollution, 
urban  decay,  transportation,  education,  pov- 
erty, flancial  Imbalances,  homebulldlng,  in- 
flation, and  the  balance  of  payments.  Solv- 
ing many  of  these  problems  will  not  be 
easy — perhaps  not  as  easy  as  resolving  the 
question  of  how  best  to  promote  overall  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  we  are  attacking  these 
areas;    we   are  responding  to  the  challenge. 

These  problems — the  ones  associated  with 
normal,  healthy  economic  growth — have  been 
under  attack  for  several  years.  They  must 
be  attacked  head-on,  for  they  cannot  be 
avoided.  We  cannot  and  should  not  accept 
stagnation  as  an  escape  from  the  difficulties 
that  come  with  healthy  and  desirable  growth. 
At  the  moment,  however,  the  country  Is 
preparing  to  attack  a  new  Issue — the  question 
of  how  to  head  off  the  perils  of  an  unhealthy 
and  excessive  rate  of  expansion  resulting 
from  a  resurgent  demand  from  the  private 
sector  and  a  continuing  heavy  demand  from 
the  Federal  government.  These  new  perils 
can  and  must  be  avoided. 

You  may  well  ask  at  this  point,  "Why  all 
the  fuss?"  "What  is  so  different  in  this  cur- 
rent situation?"  "Just  what  are  the  perils  of 
an  unhealthy  and  excessive  rate  of  expan- 
sion?" Let's  try  to  answer  the  second  ques- 
tion first  and  examine  some  of  the  differences 
between  the  current  situation  and  those  of, 
say,  a  few  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  main  differences  are: 

1.  The  economy  is  operating  in  the  full 
employment  range.  In  contrast  to  the  situa- 
tion of  a  few  years  ago.  there  is  no  longer 
any  sizable  margin  of  unutilized  resources 
upon  which  the  economy  can  draw,  and 
slcilled  labor  is  scarce.  To  be  sure,  the  slow- 
down in  the  early  part  of  this  year  caused 
the  average  industrial  op»erating  rate  to  fall 
back  somewhat,  but  unemployment  remains 
beiow  4  percent  Relatively  full  utilization 
of  resources  places  a  fairly  definite  limit  on 
the  rate  at  which  national  output  can  safe- 
ly expand. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  full  employment 
the  overall  productive  capacity  of  the  econ- 
omy now  grows  by  about  4  percent  annually. 
Over  the  next  year  or  so.  real  output  could 
probably  grow  at  a  little  more  than  4  per- 


cent, perhaps  4'2  or  even  5  percent,  while 
plant  utiUzation  rates  are  rising.  Allowing 
for  a  21/2  percent  rise  In  prices — as  measured 
by  the  so-called  GNP  deflator — GNT"  in  cur- 
rent prices  might  safely  rise  by  7  percent 
or  so  in  the  next  year.  As  a  steady  diet,  this 
would  be  a  shade  too  much  since  price  rises 
of  2^2  to  3  percent  annually  are  too  large. 
But,  if  the  rise  of  GNP  In  current  prices 
were  held  to  7  percent  or  so  in  the  next  year. 
we  would  be  on  a  path  leading  to  a  less  in- 
flationary environment. 

We  no  longer  are  In  a  situation  where 
strong  rises  in  demand  will  yield  sizable 
gains  in  output  and  employment.  Instead, 
if  the  total  of  public  and  private  spending 
were  allowed  to  rise  at  an  excessive  rate,  the 
consequences  would  be  sharply  higher  prices. 
Therefore,  with  the  economy  hearing  un- 
safe speed,  we  cannot  keep  a  heavy  foot  on 
the  accelerator.  We  must  throttle  back  to  a 
safer  cruising  speed. 

2.  Price  and  cost  pressures  are  readily  ap- 
parent. The  upsurge  in  demand  in  late  1985 
and  early  1966,  associated  with  the  early  im- 
pact of  the  Vietnam  build-up,  was  checked 
by  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint.  But.  one 
unwelcome  consequence  of  that  burst  of 
spending  was  the  disruption  of  a  previous 
pattern  of  cost-price  stability.  For  example, 
the  wholesale  price  index  rose  by  3^2  per- 
cent between  mld-1965  and  mld-1967  in  con- 
trast to  a  total  Increase  of  less  than  3  per- 
cent during  the  previous  four  years.  Sln:ii- 
larly,  the  wholesale  prices  of  industrial  com- 
modities rose  by  about  3]'^  percent  between 
mld-1965  and  early  1967  In  contrast  to  a 
total  increase  of  less  than  2  percent  during 
the  previous  4V2  years.  The  consumer  price 
index  rose  by  5 '/a  percent  between  mld-1965 
and  mld-1967,  only  slightly  less  than  its 
total  rise  In  the  previous  4  years. 

In  delayed  reaction  to  the  burst  of  de- 
mand in  1965  and  1966,  cost  pressures  have 
intensified.  By  the  middle  of  1966,  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  output  in  manufacturing 
had  risen  about  2 ',4  percent  over  mid-1965, 
but  were  still  below  the  level  of  early  1961. 
But,  by  the  middle  of  this  year,  they  had 
risen  a  further  6' 2  percent.  With  strong 
"cost-push"  factors  already  present  In  the 
economy,  a  renewed  burst  of  demand  could 
start  wages  and  prices  on  an  upward  spiral. 

3.  Interest  rates  are  already  at  or  near  last 
year's  levels.  Another  crucial  difference  be- 
tween the  present  situation  and  that  of  sev- 
eral years  ago,  is  the  height  of  Interest  rates 
and  the  degree  of  credit  availability.  Let  me 
say  that  after  last  year's  "credit  crunch,"  I 
have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  see  a  repeat  per- 
formance— and  I  don't  think  anyone  else  does 
either.  But.  wishing  will  not  make  it  so.  If 
we  Eire  determined  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
last  year's  difficulties,  we  must  avoid  undue 
reliance  on  monetary  policy  to  achieve  re- 
straint. 

Last  year  the  combination  of  strong  credit 
demands  and  monetary  restraint  pushed  in- 
terest rates  to  peak  levels.  By  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  not  only  was  credit  expensive. 
its  availability  was  severely  limited. 

Prompt  action  was  necessary  last  fall  to 
relieve  the  overall  pressure  on  financial  mar- 
kets and  calm  the  feverish  competition  for 
savings.  That  action  was  forthcoming.  It  In- 
cluded temporary  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit,  interest-rate  ceilings  on  con- 
sumer-type time  deposits,  and  a  temporary 
slow-down  on  agency  financings  and  sales  of 
participation  certificates.  The  improvement 
in  financial  markets  was  dramatic.  Now.  a 
year  later,  the  situation  is  substantially 
different. 

Savings  flows  to  thrift  institutions  have 
been  at  record  levels  this  year.  Mortgage 
commitments  have  been  rising  strongly.  The 
recovery  in  residential  building  has  carried 
the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  hous- 
ing starts  back  to  nearly  1.4  million  units  in 
contrast  to  an  August  1966  low  of  about  850 
thousand.  Commercial  bank  credit  has  risen 
at  a   13  f>ercent  annual  rate  in  the  first  8 


months  of  this  year  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  pursued  a  course  of  relative  monetary 
ease. 

In  short,  credit  is  much  more  readily  avail- 
able now  than  It  was  a  year  ago.  But,  there 
is  a  disturbing  similarity  between  the  two 
periods.  Interest  rates,  especially  long-t-erm 
rates,  are  back  at  very  high  levels  despite  a 
continuing  policy  of  monetary  ease  since  last 
fall.  Basically,  this  is  because  private  de- 
mands lor  credit  have  been  extremely  heavy 
this  year,  partly  m  reaction  to  last  year's 
squeeze.  Also,  the  private  demands  for  credit 
are  probably  reflecting  the  faster  pace  of  eco- 
nomic activity  since  late  spring. 

Net  Federal  credit  demands  have  been 
relatively  modest  although  the  picture  is 
changing  now.  Net  Federal  demands  on  the 
private  credit  markets  can  be  measured  by 
the  change  in  private  holdings  of  Federal 
credit  Instruments.  Including  Federal  agency 
securities  and  participation  certificates  along 
with  Treasury  issues,  by  excluding  the 
c.lange  In  holdings  of  the  Government  in- 
vestment accounts  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
On  this  basis.  Federal  credit  demands  were 
only  about  $3  billion  during  calendar  1966 
in  a  total  credit  flow  of  some  870  billion.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  this  past  June  30,  the 
net  contribution  of  the  Federal  sector  to 
total  credit  demands  was  actually  negative, 
or  near  neutrality  after  allowance  for  an 
unusually  low  Treasury  cash  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  But,  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  even  with  tax  and  expenditure  ac- 
tion, net  Federal  demands  on  the  credit 
markets  will  rise  to  the  $10  to  $12  billion 
range.  In  the  absence  of  tax  action,  that 
figure  would  soar  to  the  $20  billion  range. 
This  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
markets  to  handle  at  anything  like  the  cur- 
rent level  of  interest  rates. 

Frankly,  even  current  levels  of  Interest 
rates  are  higher  than  we  like  to  see  them. 
And,  without  tax  and  expenditure  action, 
there  would  be  only  one  way  for  Interest 
rates  to  go — up  from  their  present  high 
levels.  In  contrast  to  the  situation  of  several 
years  ago.  interest  rates  are  already  high 
and  the  financial  system  is  wound  up  pretty 
tightly.  Liquidity  is  at  a  premium.  We  have 
to  operate  cautiously  in  such  an  environ- 
ment. Therefore,  we  need — and  need  very 
badly  in  my  opinion — an  extra  degree  of 
fiscal  restraint. 

4.  Too  rapid  expansion  can  hurt  our  trade 
balance.  Recent  experience  also  highlights 
the  importance  from  a  balance  of  payments 
standpoint  of  holding  the  domestic  expan- 
sion within  prudent  limits.  During  the  years 
1961  through  1964.  GNP  in  current  prices 
rose  by  an  average  of  about  6  percent  per 
year — more  in  some  years,  less  in  others. 
During  that  period,  our  trade  surplus  rose 
by  nearly  $2  billion.  It  was  84.8  billion  in 
1960  and  $6.7  billion  in  1964,  when  there  were 
special  favorable  factors.  Not  all  of  the  im- 
provement is  directly  attributable  to  the 
relatively  moderate  rate  of  domestic  ex- 
pansion. Our  exports  depend  upon  the  pace 
of  business  activity  abroad  and  there  are 
other  complicating  factors. 

In  striking  contrast,  during  1965  and  1966 
when  GNP  in  current  prices  rose  at  rates 
between  8  and  9  percent,  there  was  an 
extremely  sharp  rise  in  our  Imports.  Even 
though  exports  continued  to  rise,  the  trade 
surplus  narrowed  to  $4.8  billion  In  1965  and 
to  $3.7  billion  in  1966.  Indeed,  by  the  last 
quarter  of  1966.  the  trade  surplus  had 
shrunk  to  a  $2.9  billion  annual  rate.  With 
a  slower  rate  of  expansion  this  year,  the 
trade  surplus  recovered  to  a  $4.0  billion  rate 
In  the  first  quarter  and  Improved  further 
to  a  S4.5  biUion  rate  in  the  second  quarter. 

An  overly  rapid  rate  of  domestic  expansion 
can  hit  our  trade  balance  from  both  sides. 
As  recent  experience  clearly  shows,  the  rise 
in  Imports  Is  abrupt  when  the  economy 
presses  hard  against  capacity.  Too  rapid 
domestic  expansion  can   also  undercut  our 
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ability  to  export.  In  the  interest  cf  payments 
equilibrium,  we  must  keep  our  exports  com- 
petitive. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  sus- 
tained upward  driXt  in  our  costs  and  prices 
relative  to  those  abroad  would  soon  begin  to 
affect  our  competitive  position  adversely. 

5.  We  are  fighting  a  costly  war.  Extra  ex- 
penditures for  Vietnam  are  running  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $22  billion  per  year.  While 
those  expenditures  do  not  bear  as  heavily 
on  the  economy  as  defense  expenditures  did 
at  the  time  of  Korea,  their  impact  most  cer- 
tainly is  felt.  Without  Vietnam,  Federal  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  would 
amount  to  only  some  14  percent  of  Gross 
National  Product  in  fiscal  1968;  with  Viet- 
nam Included,  Federal  expenditures  may  rise 
to  17  percent  or  a  bit  more.  This  would  be 
about  the  level  of  1955  and  1959  and  well 
below  the  21  percent  reached  at  the  time  of 
Korea.  But,  It  would  amount  to  an  appre- 
ciable rise  over  the  14.8  percent  ratio  In  fiscal 
1965. 

These  are  the  crucial  differences  In  the 
economic  picture  at  the  moment  and  the 
picture  as  It  appeared  in  1964.  Now.  what 
about  those  perils  of  an  unheaithy  and  ex- 
cecfiive  rate  of  expansion?  I  would  list  them 
as  follows : 

We  are  in  grave  danger  of  loelng  control 
of  a  relatively  stable  price  structiire. 

Sharply  higher  prices  throw  wage-price 
relations  out  of  kilter  and  set  the  stage  for 
a  cost-push  inflation. 

Cost-push  pressures  tend  to  narrow  profit 
margins  and  encoursige  efforts  to  raise  prices. 

Sharply  higher  prices  put  the  nation  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  In  our  competitive  re- 
lationships Internationally. 

At  home,  the  burden  of  higher  prices  falls 
cruelly  on  those  least  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

And,  of  course,  a  strong  resurgence  of  pri- 
vate demand,  unchecked  by  tax  and  spend- 
ing actions,  can  create  some  very  bad  days 
ahead  for  the  Treasury  debt  managers  and 
for  everyone  who  borrows  money. 

If  our  experience  since  1960  is  any  guide,  It 
would  seem  that  we  as  Individuals,  as  cor- 
porations, and  as  a  nation  prosper  most 
when  our  rate  of  growth  is  held  within  the 
bounds  of  our  productive  capacity.  Perhaps 
m  this  town  of  Investment  advisors  you  be- 
lieve that  you  can  protect  yourselves  against 
Inflation.  Perhaps  you  can  protect  a  small 
minority  of  our  people  for  some  period  of 
time.  But  inevitably  the  well-being  of  your 
clients  can  not  be  divorced  from  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Parenthet- 
ically I  might  add  that  I  do  not  envy  those 
of  you  who  are  keeping  your  clients  ahead  of 
the  game  as  "in  and  outers"  In  stocks  that  I 
can  only  rarely  Identify. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  argue  that  the 
risks  and  perils  that  confront  us  are  for- 
midable but  avoidable.  The  prudent  course 
for  this  nation  to  follow  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  President's  recommendations.  I  can 
only  hope  that  next  year  as  I  Join  the  litany 
"In  Times  of  Prosperity  .  .  .  Good  Lord  Pre- 
serve Us,"  I  will  be  referring  to  our  moral 
fibre  and  not  our  national  economic  well- 
being. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  10,  1967] 
Projtue:  or  a  Boom:  Economic  Expansion 
Enters  80th  Month,  Matches  Old  Rec- 
ord— GNP  Soars  49  Percent  Since  1961 — 
Projtts,  Personal  Income  Rise  Even  More 
Sharplt— Problems:  Housing  and  Gold 

(By  Alfred  L,  Malabre,  Jr.) 
If    the    current    business    expansion    con- 
tinues through  next  month,  it  will  enter  the 
record  books  as  the  longest  boom  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

E^ven  the  more  pessimistic  forecasters  are 
convinced  that  the  expansion  will  indeed  set 


a  record.  The  longest  expansion  until  now 
has  been  the  80-month  business  boom  that 
went  on  during  most  of  World  War  II,  end- 
ing in  February  1945.  The  current  expansion, 
wtiich  began  in  February  1961,  is  now  enter- 
ing Its  80th  month.  Altogether,  there  have 
been  26  previous  U.S.  business  expansions, 
according  to  records  kept  back  to  1854  by 
the  nonprofit  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  The  average  length;  A  mere  30 
months. 

The  fuU  dimensions  of  the  current  expan- 
sion can  be  gauged  by  reviewing  some  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
U.S.  economy  since  1961.  The  magnitude  of 
these  changes  is  Impressive,  as  the  following 
review  shows. 

Gross  national  product:  At  more  than  $775 
billion  annually,  the  nation's  output  of  goods 
and  services  has  risen  some  $255  billion  since 
1961.  The  gain  alone  dwarfs  the  annual  GNP 
of  such  major  nations  as  the  United  King- 
dom, West  Germany  and  France.  The  table 
below  translates  America's  multlbllllon-dol- 
lar  economic  growth  Into  percentage  terms 
and  also  shows  how  rapidly  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  GNP  total  have  risen  during 
the  great  boom: 

Percent  gains  since  1961 

Gross  national  product 49 

Consumer  spending 46 

Government   spending 63 

Business  spending 47 

Within  the  fast-expanding  governmental 
category,  the  sharpest  rise  since  1961  has  oc- 
curred in  Federal  nonmllltary  expenditures, 
which  have  soared  77  Tc  in  the  period.  Federal 
outlays  for  defense  have  climbed  52%,  and 
overall  Federal  expenditures  are  up  56'"- 
since  1961.  Spending  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  risen  70  ""i. — much  faster  than 
total  Federal  outlays. 

Inflation,  of  course,  accounts  for  part  of  the 
GNP  rise  since  1961.  If  "growth"  stemming 
simply  from  higher  prices  is  discounted,  the 
"real"  GNP  increase  since  1961  works  out  to 
34 '"c,    rather    than    49  "'c. 

The  consumer-spending  category  Is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  various  GNP  components. 
This  spending  breaks  down  three  ways — for 
durable  goods  such  as  appliances  and  autos. 
for  nondurables  such  as  food  and  clothing 
and  for  services  such  as  medical  care  and 
rent.  The  tabel  shows  how  the  three  sub- 
categories have  fared  since  1961: 

Percent   gain   since   1961 

Durable  Goods 

Nondurable  Goods 

Services  


64 

39 
48 


Although  spending  for  durables  has  risen 
fastest,  the  consumer  still  spends  a  good  deal 
less  for  such  products  than  for  nondurables 
or  services.  Currently,  consumers  devote 
about  44%  of  their  budgets  to  nondurables, 
41 'c  to  services  and  only  15%  to  durable 
goods.  Overall,  the  statistical  breakdown  for 
consumer  spending  Indicates  that  the  econ- 
omy has  not  become  as  "service  oriented"  as 
is  often  suggested.  In  1961.  consumers  spent 
about  40%  of  their  budgets  on  services. 

The  47%  rise  In  business  spending,  of 
course,  has  brought  a  big  Increase  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country's  factories.  U.S.  plant 
capacity  has  grown  by  about  a  third  since 
1961.  This  admittedly  Is  less  than  the  dollar 
rise  In  business  spending,  but  the  capacity 
rise  is  based  on  physical  volume  of  goods  and 
therefore  isnt  "Inflated"  by  rising  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  33%  capacity  increase. 
U.S.  manufacturers  are  able  to  produce  a  far 
greater  volume  of  goods  now  than  in  1961 
without  putting  undue  strain  on  their  pro- 
duction facilities. 

At  present,  U.S.  factories  are  using  about 
85%  of  their  capacity,  on  average,  well  below 


the  90% -plus  operating  rates  at  which  severe 
strains  traditionally  begin  to  show  up.  At 
ojjeratlng  rates  above  90'c,  overtime  costs 
rise  sharply,  and  many  producers  are  forced 
to  use  inefficient  facilities  that  would  other- 
wise stand  Idle  or  be  scrapped. 

Personal  Income.  The  rapidly  rising  earn- 
ings of  most  Americans  have  supplied  much 
of  the  fuel  for  the  economy's  long  climb  since 
1961.  The  personal  income  of  Americans  now 
exceeds  $631  billion  annually,  some  $215  bil- 
lion more  than  the  1961  Income  total.  The 
rise  reflects  a  variety  of  factors,  not  Just  the 
steadily  climbing  wages  and  salaries  of  all 
sorts  of  workers.  The  table  below  lists  the  key 
income  sources  of  Americans  and  shows  how 
r.tpldly  each  category  has  risen  since  1961 

Percent   gain   since   1961 

Total  personal  Income 51 

Wages  and  salaries 53 

Fringe   benefits 86 

Dividends   71 

Interest   income 87 

Income  from  rent 26 

As  In  the  case  of  service  spending  noted 
above,  the  Income  record  since  1961  holds 
some  surprises.  Landlords'  income  from  rent 
has  risen  only  half  as  fast  as  overall  Income, 
a  fact  that  should  surprise  many  tenants. 
And  Income  from  interest  and  dividends  on 
investments  has  climbed  much  faster  tiian 
income  from  wage  and  salary  payments,  a 
lact  that  may  give  some  second  thoughts  tj 
people  who  worry  that  labor  la  getting  far 
more  than  its  share  of  the  income  pie;  fringe 
benefits  paid  to  workers,  however,  have  risen 
much  faster  than  wages  and  salaries. 

At  present,  dividend  and  interest  payments 
make  up  about  11%  of  total  personal  income. 
This  compares  with  only  9';c  In  1961.  Wage 
and  salary  payments  make  up  67%  of  the 
total,  about  equal  to  1961. 

The  overall  rise  in  consumer  Income  Is 
considerable  even  if  rising  prices  and  an  in- 
creasing population  are  taken  into  account. 
.After- tax  per-caplta  Income  in  the  second 
quarter  reached  a  record  annual  rate  0' 
$2,388  In  terms  of  1958  dollars.  This  was  25 
higher  than  the  comparable  1961  per-capiui 
figure.  In  the  view  of  many  economists,  this 
Income  measurement  comes  as  close  as  any- 
thing to  a  "standard-of-llvlng"  index  for  tne 
U.S. 

Accompanying  the  big  rise  In  consumer  in- 
come has  been  a  big  rise  In  consumer  sav- 
ings. These  savings  have  recently  been  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  abjut  $36  billion, 
up  70%,  from  the  1961  level  (a  sharper  rise 
than  the  65 ':b  Increase  in  consumer  credit 
outstanding  over  the  same  period).  Time 
deposits  in  commercial  banks  have  attracted 
the  largest  share  of  these  savings. 

The  rise  In  consumer  Income  reflects  .1 
massive  Improvement  In  the  U.S.  employ- 
ment picture  during  the  economic  expansion 
Many  more  Jobs  exist,  workers  toll  longer 
hours  and  pay  levels  are  considerably  higher 
Today,  there  are  more  than  76  million 
civilian  Jobs  In  the  U.S..  up  from  less  tlian 
66  million  In  1961.  The  increase  exceeds  the 
population  of  New  York,  the  nation's  largest 
city.  The  rise  in  jobs  not  only  has  opened  up 
work  for  the  country's  Increasing  popu;:i- 
tlon — there  are  15  million  more  Amer:ca;ii 
now  than  In  1961 — but  has  given  work  10 
millions  who  couldn't  get  jobs  early  in  i;.e 
decade.  Unemployment  In  the  nation  is  be- 
low the  3  million  mark;  in  1961,  It  was  close 
to  5  million. 

Employes  generally  work  a  longer  week 
now  than  In  1961.  In  manufacturing,  the 
average  workweek  of  nearly  41  hours  is  I'i- 
most  a  full  hour  longer  than  the  1961  work- 
week. In  the  construction  trade,  the  average 
workweek  has  recently  exceeded  38  hours,  up 
from  less  than  37  in  1961,  An  exception:  Re- 
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tailing,  where  the  average  has  dropped  from  If  the  economy  hadn't  grown  so  fast  in  re-  Legal  Aid  to  Poor  Stirs  State  Fight — Critics 

more  than  38  hours  In  1961  to  less  than  36  cent  years,  there  probably  would  have  been  Hrr  Use   of  GovTasNMENT  Trrsvs  Against 

recently.  Factors  In  the  retailing  trend,  say  less  price  Inflation,  and  the  U.S.  trade  sur-  Government  Units 

analysts,  include  the  increasing  use  of  part-  plus — the  excess  of  exports  over   imports —  ( Bv  Harrv  Bernstein ) 

time  employes  and  self-service  in  stores.  would  no  doubt  have  held  up  better,  therebv  .,      ,  ' ,        *  ,.  ,       i     ij                    fn 

Most    employes,    moreover,    are    receiving  curbing  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  gold.  The  ^heWrTunderh^V  amck  In  C^^^^ 

much  more  pay  per  hour.  The  average  hourlv  U.S.    trade    surplus    actually    has    declined  ^^^  ^  Koti^o?/o,rf^!lr;,'/^i  fJ  T,ottLrn77^^ 

puv  level  in  manufacturing  is  about  $2.80,  up  about  5  %  since  1961.  Without  a  trade  surplus  f"^  ^nMr     r^,nt^                          patterns  for 

from  $2.32  In  1961.  In  construction,  the  aver-  to  bring  some  dollars  into  the  country,  the  5.„  °  „f„„°„  ^^^T'tt  c  =„„    r-oorco  lur^^v^r 

age  is  nearly  $4.10  an  hour,  some  90  cents  flow  of  U.S.  funds  abroad  to  support  foreign-  ^r?  eaSfe  the  crltlctsrn   of  tiie  C^SI 

higher  than  in  1961.  In  retailing,  the  average  aid  projects,  troops  overseas  and  other  for-  ^'^'.^fr^^fi  ySlstSnce  Organization    a  n^ 

pay  level  Is  about  $2,  up  from  $1.68  at  the  elgn  programs  would  reach  Intolerable  pro-  l^^^^l  corSra^on^unded  a^  Srt  of 't^e  war 

start  of  the  expansion.  portions,   most   economists   believe.  profit  corpora  Jon  funded  as  part  o.  the  war 

_            ^       *^„        T^v,       1,    I.     ,               .  Ti    V.         »v,     _     ..  ,          -  %,,     1,1      1  V.   .  Oh  oovertv  through  the  Office  of  Economic 

Corpwrate  profltB:   The  climb  of  corporate  Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  blemish  In  onnortunnv 

pronts  during  the  long  boom  has  been  even  the  boom  Is  the  high  unemployment  rate  for  ^^    basic  arpument  against  CPLA  Is  that 

more  spectacular  than  the  rise  of  consumer  teen-age  Negroes— 25%  in  1961  and  25%  in  ,*  1,^1.  „^iL^!f^  °:,^!^^;,hri?»r,if  Z^l 

—.      ...               .         ..TTr.                  1.     Tj ,nor,     a      ^x.       j.        ,     *  ..  ».  It  uscs  goveriunent  monev  to  challenge  gov- 

income.  The  before-tax  earning  of  U.S.  com-  boom-time    1967.   Another   dismal   statistic:  ernment  rullne<=   and   eovemment   aeenwe^ 

pnnles  currentlv   total   nearly  $80   billion   a  Some   7.8    million    Americans    are    on   relief  t„  "T^Lo^t,^  L^^f^   rcrT^h-^^ 

vear.  up  from  $50  billion  in  1961.  Within  the  at  present,  about  600,000  more  than  in  1961.  /i°     f,^!,  Z^^^^Zl     ^tf„'«*  -.,„°»^Jr^" 

broad  ^rporate  categorv.  however,  there  has                             caus^  iris^oendl^e  $1  5  mUUo"^^^^ 

been  considerable  variation  between  differ-  ^^^-^-^  Calif omla  alone  and  part  of  tUls  U  to  attack 

^h":  Lv^^alfprfllf r  p?ul  ria^Tofpr-  IN  DEFENSE  OF  LEGAL  AID  FOR  THE  the  government. 

tlcular  groups:  POOR  qttestion  on  civil  cases 

Percent  gain  since  1961  Mr      CHARLES     H      WILSON       Mr  OfHcers   of  CRLA   answer  the   charges   by 

Total  corporate  proflts— 57  Speaker,    I    ask    unanimous    consent    tx)  Pro^dly  admitting  if  s  true  that  lawyers,  paid 

Durable  ^ods  mLers 85  address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  Z^l^TrJoT^^^se  c'^s  a^tfm^es  tZ" 

rZiZTjTunXr'-" -        M  ^"^  ^^^^"^  "^y  '''^^'^''  ^^^  ^  ^^^^"^^  leTe  gov^nment  declslo^.  '                ' 

Flm^rLd  mlscella^^^^^^     Jl  extraneous  material.  should  the  government  flnance  legal  at- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  tacks  against   itself,   at  times?   In   criminal 

In    1961,    the    proflts    of    durable-goods  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  cases,  an  indigent  is  guaranteed  a  lawyer  by 

makers  totaled  some  $500  million  less  than  from  California''  *^*  government  to  flght  the  government,  but 

those   of  nondurable-goods   producers.   Cur-  Thprp  u-n";  no  nhipot-inn  what  about  In  civil  cases? 

rently,  however,  durables  firms  are  earning  mere  was  no  oojeccion.  The  governor.  In  an  address  to  the  Repub- 

some  $3.3  billion  a  year  more  than  nondura-  ^^-     CHARLES      H.     WILSON.      Mr.  ;ic.in  State  Central  Committee  meeting  last 

bles  companies.  The" big  boom  In  auto-buylng  Speaker,  the  extent   to  which   the  poor  Saturday  In  Anaheim,  called  the  situation  a 

In  recent  years  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  profit  can  or  should  be  given  free  legal  assist-  strange  "spectacle,"  and  said  In  one  instance 

rise  for  durables.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  ance  is  currently  under  challenge  in  the  CRLA  is  using  taxpayer  money  to  "harass  a 

that  the  durables  group  traditionally  fares  State  of  California   In  a  recent  article  bv  county  welfare  officer." 

extra   well   In   expansion   periods  and   extra  ^j^g  labor  editor  of  the  Los  Aneeles  Time'=  Indications  now  are  that  the  governor  will 

badly  in  recessions.  The  other  categories  listed  .      ,               „        .       -,„„_,^  .^.  .-_.^,       "'  veto  the  next  CRLA  appropriation  for  $1.5 

above    generally   react   less   dramatically   to  i^neissues  are  quite  cieariy  set  lorin.  million  to  flnance  its  operations  in  the  sUte 

ch.THges  in  the  overall  course  of  business.  The  California   rural   legal  assistance  for  1968. 

A  footnote  to  the  proflts  story:  Since  1961.  program,      an     OEO-funded     nonprofit  The  OEO  In  Washington  can  override  the 

the  after-tax  earnings  of  corporations  have  organization,  has  been  charged  by  some  veto  and  give  the  money  anyway,  but  so  far 

climbed  71%,  a  considerably  faster  rise  than  writers  with  improper  conduct  for  using  CRLA  has  no  assurances  that  this  will   be 

the  57%  gain  in  before-tax  Income.  This,  of  Government    funds   to   sue   Government  done. 

course,  reflecte  the  1964  Income  tax  cut.  agencies.  "A  strange  spectacle,"  to  quote  citizens  horhitixd 

JrV^l^^^'.  nly^'uT.TZ^r^f^^^l  ^^  Govemor  Reagan.  And  if  California  funds  for  the  legal  aid 

since  1961  is  not  without  blemishes.  Tx.rr^m-orr<  a<-o  ,•■,■,*  r^m  k/>^oii>><>  ^^  fv^o  «..-».=»,» 

But  the  right  of  the  CRLA  to  bring  pro-  ^^'^'''^  .^'^tv,  ^^  °^  because  of  the  current 

LAGciNO  HOME  STARTS  ccedlnEs  acainst  a  Federal  aeenrv  whlrh  argument,   the   same   thing  will   happen   in 

New-home  starts  last  vear  totaled  less  than  F^°^"^S  agamsi  a  t  eaerai  agenc\    \\  men  ^-^           ^^    J  the  country. 

1.1   minion   urn?  Satr;  down  from   the  ^"  ^^^  ^^^7'°"  ^^  "°/  complying  with  con-  sen.  Murphy  said  California  citizens  "have 

1961  level  of  1.3  million  units  and  far  below  gresslonal  mandates,  has  been  heartily  been   horrified   by   the   spectacle   of   CRLA 

the  1963  level  of  1.6  million.  In  recent  weeks,  supported  by  the  President  of  the  Ameri-  lawyers,  paid  by  their  tax  dollars,  going  to 

housing  has  shown  some  signs  of  a  pickup,  can    Bar   Association,    the    courts,    legal  cotirt  against  the  secretary  of  labor  and  his 

but  the  Industry's  record  still  stands  In  bleak  advisers  to  the  assistance  program,  and  Justice  Department  attorneys,  also  paid  by 

contrast  to  the  general  economic  boom  since  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  was  it-  ^^®  taxpayers." 

1961,  self  a  defendant  in  a  suit  instigated  bv  Murphy  said  crla  has  turned  what  was  "a 

In  part,  the  housing  Industry's  trouble  re-  CRLA                                                                     "  ^""'^  ^^"^  worthy  proposal  Intended  to  help 

fleets   overbuilding  at   least  of   middle   and  i-v,*.!^  <e  „««■>,(«„  „r.i«„z.  oK«„t  «-i^^«^^  the  poor  into  what  seems  to  be  an  extension 

upper   income   housing  in   the  earlier  post-  There  is  nothing  unique  about  Govern-  of  the  extremely  long  organizing  arm  of  Mr 

World  War  II  years.  The  mortgage  funds  for  m^nt  money  being  used  to  finance  two  (Walter)   Reuther  and  his  allies  in  the  farm 

home  building"  have  been  relatively  scarce  at  sides  of  a  lawsuit.  A  very  recent  example  unionization  cause." 

times  during  the  boom.  Ironically,  If  other  is  the  SUlt  brought  by  the  Justice  Depart-  James  D.  Lorenz.  Jr.,  a  Harvard  law  school 

segments    of   the   economy   hadn't   been    so  ment  challenging  the  FCC's  approval  of  graduate  who  is  the  director  of  CRLA,  says 

strong  in  recent  vears,  there  doubtless  would  the  ITT-AP  merger  *^^  whole  point  of  the  program  is  "to  take 

h,^),!,,"""  ™°re-money  available  for  home  ^j.  speaker,  much  has  been  said  dur-  ^^*  ''^^  °^  ^^^  ^^  '^  ^^^^^  ^^^'•" 

woufi  hav-rfired'hene^r  "^              certainly  j,^^  ^^^  ^^^  summer  about  the  necessity  =«^a^  represent..tion  stressed 

The   US    eold    suonlv   also   ha.   deciinprf  0^   removing   conflicts   from   the   streets  "if  we  tell  men  and  women  without  money 

dtmng   t?e  Cg    exSnslon    "Se    Govlrn^  Into  the  courts.  CRLA  helps  toward  this  ^^^^  ^f  f  ^^  ^^>P  ^^^-  ^"*  °«,^'^*'^  ^°"^°r 

„     ..'^       i           *    cxjjttiisiou.     ij;e    vjoveru  .l..^^,,,.    rpi,n   <,„„^^«»,f    ^,^l«   t»,r.«-   +v.«  troverslal  cases  and  cases  which  do  not  chal- 

ment's  coffers  now  hold  some  $13  billion  of  objective.   The  important   role   that   the  government  agencies  or  growers  with 

gold,  down  from  more  than  $17  billion  at  the  CRLA  is  playing  in  the  effort  to  dispense  poutical   influence,   then   we  might  as   well 

beginning  of  the  expansion.  justice  equally  is  ver>-  well  described  in  quit."  Lorenz  said  m  an  interview. 

Technically,   this   drop    has    occurred    be-  the  following  article.  "The  people  we  are  in  contact  with,  and 

fo'"''''K^^i^.!.'  ^as  been  spending  more  dol-  g^.  attacking  the  CLRA,  the  Republi-  trying  to  help,  know  damn  quickly  whether 

oVei™    ?oX    govemm  Sf  ^^^^  cans  are  once  again  playing  poliUcs  with  we  are  there  to  help  them  or  not. 

lo.eigners.    foreign    governments,    m    turn,  ^y^^  ^oMtimafo  r^t^Ac  nt  i-he^  r^nr  T  tt-nnlH  "If  we  were  to  consistently  refuse  to  take 

have  been  buying  U.S.  gold  with  many  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  PMr  1^0^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  '         ^^^^^  ^^^ 

these  dollars  at  the  Treasury's  offering  price  therefore  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ^^^^  ^hey  might  result  in  controversy,  our 

of  $35  per  ounce,  a  price  that  many  foreign  endorse  the  CLRA  and  associate  myself  clients  would  know  that  they  were  not  re- 

offielals  apparently  feel  Is  a  bargain.  with  the  following  article  from  the  Los  celving  representation  equal  to  that  enjoyed 

But  the  deeper  cause  of  the  gold  drain  In-  Angeles  Times.  Under  unanimous  con-  by  people  who  can  afford  to  hire  lawyers." 

volves  the  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy,  sent,  T  insert  this  article  in  the  Record:  And.  Lorenz  said,  this  unrestricted  lawyer- 
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client  relationship  with  the  poor  Is  the  prime 
base  of  the  legal  aid  program. 

Murphy  and  other  opponenis  of  CRLA  also 
say  the  organization  Is  closely  tied  to  labor 
unions,  esfjeclally  Cesar  Chavez's  APT/-CIO 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

RIGHT    TO    CH.\LLENCE    CTTED 

Therefore,  the  CRLA  critics  say,  the  organi- 
zation Is  using  government  money  to  help 
unions,  and  this  is  unethical  and  Improper. 

The  unions  agree  with  CRLA  In  such  cases 
as  the  fight  against  Importation  of  the 
Mexican  farm  workers. 

But  CRLA  says  indigent  farm  workers 
themselves,  who  are  eligible  to  get  legal  help 
from  CRLA,  cannot  be  denied  the  right  to 
challenge  government  orders  on  their  own, 
even  if  the  union  agrees. 

And  this  Is  true.  CRLA  contends,  even 
though  In  theory  the  CRLA  could  tell  an 
eligible  client  to  go  to  his  union  or  elsewhere 
for  help. 

It  Isn't  up  to  CRLA  to  get  rid  of  a  client 
by  referring  him  to  a  union  or  a  company 
for  help  If  he  comes  to  CRLA,  Lorenz  said. 

The  union  may  be  pleased  with  the  CRLA 
case  results,  but  that  should  not  mean  that 
CRLA  cannot  take  on  such  cases  Just  because 
a  private  organization  is  Interested  or 
pleased  with  the  results,  he  said. 

Chavez  Is  a  member  of  CRLA's  board  of 
directors,  and  it's  no  secret  that  the  or- 
ganization works  with  the  union  on 
occasions. 

WELL-KNOWN    LE.^DER 

"How  could  It  be  otherwise?"  asks  Lorenz, 
who  says  Chavez  Is  obviously  a  well-known 
leader  among  Mexlcan-.Amerlcans  and  among 
farm  workers,  and  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  Ignore  him  or  his  union. 

The  battle  over  CRLA  has  already  moved 
to  the  national  level 

Latest  move  came  from  the  special  ad- 
visory committee  set  up  by  OEO  to  adrtse 
It  on  the  entire  legal  services  program 
around  the  country 

The  advisory  committee,  which  Includes 
the  present  and  past  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Assn..  as  well  as  the  ABA  presi- 
dent-elect, strongly  defended  CRLA's  role. 

NO    HELP   TO    PBOCRAM 

It  said  the  entire  program  could  not  be 
"wisely  or  effectively  served"  If  cases  against 
the  government  were  forbidden. 

The  committee  then  unanimously  praised 
lawyers  in  the  poverty  program  for  "meet- 
ing their  professional  responsibilities."  and 
called  on  OEO  to  "resist  efforts  to  restrict 
the  program  " 

Lorenz  said  he  and  the  30  other  lawyers, 
working  for  CRLA  have  handled  4,600  cases 
since  It  was  started  15  months  ago. 

Only  three  have  provoked  major  contro- 
versy so  far 

The  first  was  when  CRLA  represented  poor 
clients  who  challenged  the  cutbacks  made 
by  Gov.  Reagan  in  California's  Medl-Cal 
pro-am 

The  governor  was  known  to  be  furious 
about  the  allegations  made  by  CRLA  lawyers 
that  his  cutback  of  funds  to  Medl-Cal  were 
Illegal. 

He  was  even  more  upset  when  Superior 
Court  Judge  Irving  Perluss  blocked  the  cuts 
at  CRLA's  request  pending  further  hearings. 

The  validity  of  CRLA  legal  charges  that 
Reagan  Improperly  cut  Medl-Cal  funds  Is  still 
being  tested  In  the  courts. 

But  CRLA  Insists  that  the  poor  are  hurt 
by  such  cuts  and  as  lawyers  for  several  indi- 
gent users  of  Medl-Cal,  CRLA  has  an  obli- 
gation to  do  everything  It  can  for  those 
clients. 

The  second  case  was  CRLA's  chaJlenge  of 
the  Dei>artment  of  Labor  decision  to  let  8,100 


Mexican  nationals  come  Into  California  to 
help  harvest  tomatoes. 

Reagan  said  "Even  Labor  Secretary  (W. 
WiUard)  Wlrtz,  no  friend  of  California  farm- 
ers, approved  the  effort  to  bring  In  the 
(Mexican)    workers. 

"So  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment body  (CRIiA)  opposing  the  decision 
of  an  officer  of  the  President's  Cabinet,"  the 
governor  said. 

Again,  CRLA  not  only  admits  it  Is  chal- 
lenging the  Department  of  Labor,  but  says 
such  a  move  is  a  vital  part  of  Its  operations. 

Here's  what  happened  in  the  farm  labor 
case: 

The  California  Department  of  Employment 
said  there  is  a  need  for  supplemental  for- 
eign labor  to  help  harvest  tomatoes.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  approved. 

Then  CRLA  got  a  court  order  blocking  the 
importation  of  the  Mexicans  on  grounds  that 
there  are  Jobless  U.S.  citizens  available  for 
the  work  and  that  some  tomato  growers 
were  not  meeting  the  minimum  standards 
set  by  the  government  to  qualify  them  for 
foreign  lat)or. 

An  out-of-court  settlement  of  the  argu- 
ment was  reached,  and  the  court  injunction 
was  dismissed. 

MERrr  SEEN 

The  out-of-court  settlement  between  CRLA 
and  the  labor  department  provided  that  the 
Mexicans  would  come  In,  but  also  said,  in 
writing,  that  current  regulations  would  be 
more    adequately   enforced. 

CRLA  says  Its  prime  purpose  was  to  make 
certain  that  there  Is  compliance  with  state 
and  federal  laws. 

"The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
finally  entered  Into  a  settlement  agreement  to 
better  Insure  that  the  law  would  be  en- 
forced Is  a  clear  Indication  that  the  suit  we 
filed  had  considerable  merit,"  Lorenz  said. 

The  CRLA  case  also  won  the  support  of 
the  federal  Judge  who  Issued  the  injunction 
against  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Harold  Horowitz,  UCLA  law  professor  and 
member  of  the  national  advisory  committee 
to  OEO,  likened  the  case  to  a  situation  where 
a  private  corporation  challenges  a  govern- 
ment ruling, 

REPUBLICAN'S    VIEW 

"Obviously,  no  one  would  want  the  cor- 
poration to  be  prevented  from  challenging 
the  government  ruling  In  the  courts.  It 
should  be  equally  obvious  that  Indigent 
workers  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and.  If  the  process  of  law  is  going  to 
work,  the  poor  should  not  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  of  a  lack  of  funds."  he  said. 

Maynard  Toll,  of  the  law  firm  of  O'Melveny 
and  Meyers.  Is  also  a  member  of  the  legal  ad- 
visory committee  to  OEO. 

He  said  that  "as  a  life-long  Republican,  I 
find  It  Incongruous  for  Republicans  to  be 
attacking  a  concept  of  providing  legal  coun- 
sel to  people  In  danger  of  having  their  rights 
engulfed  by  big  government. 

"I  thought  that  was  part  of  the  Republi- 
can philosophy. 

"It  must  be  understood  that  the  system  of 
Justice  we  have  Is  based  on  the  Idea  that 
all  citizens  are  entitled  to  legal  services,  and 
this  must  Include  legal  squabbles  with  gov- 
ernment since  these  squabbles  sometimes 
tend  to  make  up  a  pretty  good  share  of  a 
poor  person's  legal  problems,"  he  said. 

The  governor  is  getting  no  support  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  either,  even  though 
It  was  one  agency  which  the  governor  said 
is  being  abused  by  CRLA, 

Glenn  Brockway.  regional  director  of  the 
department  in  San  Francisco,  declared: 
"Naturally.  I  do  not  feel  CRLA  needed  to  go 
to  court  to  stop  the  Importation  of  the  Mexi- 


can nationals.  I  believe  our  rvUlng  waa  cor- 
rect in  the  first  place." 

But,  Brockway  quickly  added:  "Certainly 
CRLA  lawyers  had  every  right  to  defend  their 
clients  Just  as  If  they  were  private  lawyers. 
They  have  the  right  to  take  on  me  or  anyone 
else  in  government  In  pursuing  the  interests 
of  their  clients." 

CRLA  has  submitted  Its  specific  charges 
against  certain  growers  who  are  accused  of 
refusing  to  recruit  domeetlc  workers  In  addi- 
tion to  an  alleged  failure  to  pay  the  required 
minimum  wages  and  to  meet  other  U.S. 
standards. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  now  Investi- 
gating the  charges. 

SLTTER   COUNTY    CASE 

The  other  CRLA  case  to  bring  major  pro- 
tests was  In  Sutter  County,  which  was  also 
referred  to  by  Reagan  in  an  address  last  Sat- 
urday. 

Reagan  said  the  CRLA  Is  using  government 
funds  to  harass  a  county  welfare  office  "to 
the  point  where  that  county's  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors has  had  to  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  hire  a  lawyer  at  $35  an  hour  to  protect 
its  county  welfare  director." 

Reagan  said  the  director  saved  the  county 
$200,000  In  welfare  costs  last  year,  and  In  the 
eyes  of  some  of  these  people,  saving  taxpayers' 
money  is  a  crime." 

Before  Reagan  made  his  charge,  the  Sutter 
County  Taxpayers  Assn.  said  taxpayers  there 
"strongly  object  to  and  detest  the  work  being 
done  by  CRLA.  " 

STOP  FUNDS 

And  the  Sutter  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors asked  OEO  in  Washington  to  stop  all 
CRLA  funds. 

CRLA  says  Its  Involvement  began  In  April 
when  four  farmworkers  asked  for  legal  help 
In  their  efforts  to  get  aid  from  the  Sutter 
County  Welfare  Department. 

The  Department,  headed  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Qultorlano,  had  rejected  their  request  for 
help.  The  four  were  also  told  they  were  not 
eligible  for  any  aid  program  administered 
by  the  California  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

Charges  were  filed  by  CRLA  alleging  the 
four  and  others  were  Improperly  denied  help 
and  were  not  accurately  Informed  of  their 
rights. 

"Even  Gov.  Reagan's  own  state  welfare 
director,  John  Montgomery,  sent  letters  of 
reprimand  to  Sutter  County  officials  for  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  poor  to  apply  for  wel- 
fare." according  to  Loren?..  who  added : 

"And  of  the  10  decisions  handed  down 
so  far  in  that  case,  our  clients  have  won 
all  10  of  them.  Clearly,  the  cases  were  not 
frivolous." 

WELFARE    CRACKDOWN 

The  CRLA  said  Mrs  Qultorlano  was  hired 
by  Sutter  County  supervisors  In  the  first 
place  as  part  of  a  "crackdown  on  welfare 
cases." 

And  the  supervisors  there,  CRLA  said, 
"were  the  same  men  who  refused  to  continue 
the  local  mental  health  program  and  refused 
to  approve  other  poverty  programs  on  the 
grounds  that  there  Is  no  poverty  In  Sutter 
County." 

But  the  strongest  argument  CRLA  has  is 
the  statement  from  Montgomery,  who,  as 
Reagan's  appointee,  "should  have  straight- 
ened the  governor  out."  the  CRLA  said 

Montgomery,  in  a  written  report,  said 
Sutter  County  officials  were  not  following 
practices  "in  accordance  with  the  law." 

Nor  had  the  officials  there  taken  correc- 
tive actions  "suflBclent  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  local  government  on  conserving 
and  utilizing  the  human  resources  so  neces- 
sary to  our  modern  economic  and  social 
system,"  the  Montgomery  report  said. 
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TEAM  OF  SURGEONS  FROM  LORLA 
LINDA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE  GOES  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiianl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning  an  unusual  venture  in  interna- 
tional goodwill  and  meaningful  foreign 
aid  will  begin  when  a  seven-man  heart 
team  from  San  Bernardino  County, 
Calif.,  leaves  Washington  for  Greece  to 
perform  lifesaving  heart  surgery  on 
Greek  adults  and  children,  and  conduct 
teaching  sessions  for  the  thoracic  sur- 
geons of  that  country'. 

This  team  from  Loma  Linda  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  on  a  6-week  mis- 
sion away  from  the  United  States,  will 
perform  a  heavy  schedule  of  open-heart 
.s-argery  during  their  stay  in  Greece.  More 
than  2,000  pounds  of  special  heart  sur- 
gery equipment  will  accompany  the 
team  on  its  lifesaving,  people-to-people 
program  for  the  Greek  people. 

The  purpose  of  thi.s  humanitarian  trip 
to  Greece  is  twofold — to  offer  the  benefits 
of  open-heart  surgery  to  as  many  of  the 
Greek  people  as  possible  and  to  demon- 
strate the  techniques  of  open-heart  sur- 
gery to  Greek  doctors,  thereby  helping 
them  to  start  their  own  programs.  The 
team  will  conduct  a  program  of  lectures, 
seminars,  and  demonstrations  for  the 
Greek  physicians. 

We  hear  much  debate  on  this  floor 
about  foreign  aid  programs  which  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  refreshing  to  me  to  note  that 
there  are  still  Americans  who  believe 
that  the  best  kind  of  foreign  aid  is  the 
kind  that  does  not  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  one  thin  dime,  but  involves 
people  of  this  countr>'  with  the  people  of 
other  countries  on  a  person-to-person 
basis  with  love,  charity,  and  humani- 
tarianism  the  only  goals. 

The  Loma  Linda  project  erases  the 
"ugly  American  "  concept  and  will  give 
the  man  on  the  street  in  Greece  a  favor- 
able attitude  toward  Americans  because 
what  Is  being  done  for  their  people  is 
being  done  by  Americans  whose  only  mo- 
tivation is  the  desire  to  do  good  and  can- 
not be  cataloged  as  aid  in  the  form  of 
money  backed  by  the  concept  that  we 
can  buy  friends  around  the  world. 

Heading  the  heart  team  on  this  clini- 
cal tour  Is  Dr  Ellsworth  E.  Wareham.  of 
Oak  Glen,  Calif.,  professor  of  surgery  at 
Loma  Linda  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Dr.  Wilfred  M  Huse,  of  Grand  Ter- 
race, Calif.,  assistant  professor  of  sur- 
pery,  is  the  team's  second  surgeon.  Dr. 
C.  Joan  Coggln  of  Loma  Linda,  Calif., 
a.ssistant  professor  of  medicine.  Is  the 
team's  pediatric  cardlologi.'^t.  Other 
members  of  the  team  are  ,«;chool  of  nurs- 
ing instructor  Lavaun  W.  Sutton  of  Red- 
lands,  Calif.;  cardiologist.  Dr.  Roy  V 
Jutzy  of  Loma  Linda,  assistant  professor 
of  medicine;    Dr.   Berfnard   D.   Brlggs 


Loma  Linda,  professor  of  anesthesiology: 
Mr.  Raymond  M.  Savage,  Loma  Linda 
heart-lung  machine  technician;  and 
John  Parrish  of  Loma  Linda,  director  of 
public  information  at  the  university,  will 
accompany  the  medical  personnel  as 
general  administrative  secretarj'. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Loma 
Linda  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
their  heart  mission  team  for  the  vital 
role  they  are  playing  in  reaching  and 
uplifting  mankind  everywhere,  and  I  am 
sure  that  these  ambassadors  of  good  will 
will  leave  a  tremendous  impact  upon  the 
people  of  Greece. 


VISIT  OF  HEART  SURGERY  TEAM 
FROM  LOMA  LINDA  L"NI\^RSITY 
TO  GREECE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiaiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  what  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Pettis! 
has  just  said  concerning  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  a  team  of  heart  surgeons  from 
Loma  Linda  University  to  Greece  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  a  number  of  car- 
diac operations  in  Athens. 

I  have  worked  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  this  project  and  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  his  dedi- 
cation and  concern  that  the  visit  of  this 
group  of  outstanding  American  physi- 
cians be  expeditiously  and  effectively 
conducted. 

The  humanitarian  Impact  of  a  mission 
of  this  kind  must  be  obvious.  The  heart 
patients  who  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  skills  of  these  surgeons  will  be  given 
a  better  chance  for  a  healthy  life. 

The  opportunity  that  will  be  afforded 
to  Greek  physicians  to  observe  this  heart 
surgery  will  expand  medical  knowledge 
in  Greece  and  thus  multiply  the  benefits 
of  this  visit. 

I  believe  that  Loma  Linda  University 
is  to  be  greatly  commended  for  its  dedi- 
cation and  leadership  in  this  endeavor. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  last 
month  I  had  the  prlvilese  of  visiting  the 
medical  center  in  Athens,  at  which  these 
operations  are  shortly  to  be  performed, 
Evangelismos  Hospital,  and  of  talking  to 
the  head  of  the  hospital.  Dr  Thomas  A. 
Doxlade.":,  and  I  can  say.  therefore,  from 
firsthand  knowledge  that  the  forthcom- 
ing mission  will  be  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  appreciation. 

I  might  add,  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  visit  of  the  Loma  Linda  heart  sur- 
geons is  one  more  instance  of  the  close 
links  that  have  for  so  many  years  existed 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Greece. 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  Congress- 
man Pettis,  who  was  vice  president  of 
Loma  Linda  University  before  coming 
to  Congress,  on  his  outstanding  effort  in 
this  matter. 


VISIT  OF  HEART  SURGEONS 
TO  GREECE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  per- 
sonal and  professional  congratulations 
to  the  group  here  in  Washington  that  is 
proceeding  to  Greece,  according  to  the 
well-stated  narratives  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding speakers  in  the  well.  Indeed,  these 
men  prove  that  "'M.D."  stands  for 
'medical  diplomat." 


CONGRESS  MUST  PROVIDE  A  DE- 
TERRENT TO  THOSE  WHO  ORGA- 
NIZE AND  PREACH  VIOLENT  CIVIL 
DISTURBANCE  BY  PASSING  H.R. 
421 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend,  this  Nation  witnessed,  and  the 
world  watched,  an  attack  on  the  Penta- 
gon itself,  the  spitting  in  the  faces  of  our 
soldiers,  the  throwing  of  bottles  and 
debris  at  Federal  uniformed  officials. 

The  Communist  countries  headlined 
this  massive  effort  at  disruption  of  the 
operation  of  Government  in  the  United 
States. 

The  imdisputed  organizers  Included 
the  W,  E,  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  a 
Communist-front  organization ;  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  who  support  Com- 
mtmist  China:  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  followers  of 
Stokely  Carmichael  who  preaches  re- 
bellion and  anarchy  from  Communist 
countries:  and  joined  by  the  New  Left, 
an  activist  ultrahberal  group  preaching 
violent  civil  disturbance  and  mouthing 
support  for  the  Vietcong  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  against  which 
American  men  are  fighting  in  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  South  Vietnam. 

Congress  was  quick  to  pass  a  stiff  law 
against  disrupting  Government  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  which  I  cosponsored. 

But  Congress,  or  at  least  the  Senate,  is 
reluctant  to  pass  much-needed  antiriot 
and  antlviolent  civil  disturbance  la'ws 
similar  to  my  antiriot  bill,  H.R.  421. 
which  Is  tied  up  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  pass  this 
bill  so  that  the  organizers  and  Instigators 
of  future  marches  that  end  up  in  violence 
and  disruption  of  the  people's  Govern- 
ment ran  be  punished  as  the  criminals 
they  are.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
speak  out  in  unmistakable  condemnation 
of  organized  anarchy  in  America,  in  sup- 
port of  full  FBI  authority  to  investigate 
this  insidious  plot  of  rebellion,  in  sup- 
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port  of  full  and  forceful  prosecution  of 
those  who  organize  massive  civil  dis- 
obedience anarchy,  and  in  support  of 
law-enforcement  efforts  to  protect  the 
governmental  institutions  at  all  levels 
and  on  all  fronts. 

The  march  on  the  Pentagon  last  week- 
end gave  the  Communist  enemies  in 
South  Vietnam  and  aroimd  the  world 
more  aid  and  comfort — by  making  it 
falsely  appear  that  many  in  America  are 
not  really  behind  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam — than  any  major  victory  on  the 
battlefield  could  provide. 

My  bill  would  put  not  only  Stokely 
Carmlchael  and  Rap  Brown  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  would  end  the  Communist- 
oriented  activities  of  those  who  organized 
the  march  on  the  Pentagon,  such  as  Dave 
Dellinger,  a  supporter  of  Red  China  who 
visited  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  late  last  year,  with  Ho  Chi  Minh 
early  this  year  and  who  went  to  Cuba 
in  1964;  such  as  Jerry  Rubin,  a  leader  of 
the  free  speech  movement  at  Berkeley, 
who  disrupted  the  HUAC  meeting  in 
August  1966,  and  was  an  observer  at  the 
1966  convention  of  the  Communist  Party 
USA  and  visited  Cuba  illegally  in  1964: 
such  as  Ivanhoe  Donaldson,  director  of 
SNCC  in  New  York  and  an  observer  at 
the  1966  Communist  Party  USA  conven- 
tion: and  such  as  Mi's.  Dagmar  Wilson 
who  traveled  to  North  Vietnam. 

A  further  challenge  is  offered  to  Con- 
gress by  Martin  Luther  King  who  is  fol- 
lowing up  his  conversion  to  the  activist 
movement  when  he  advocated  ma.ssive 
civil  disobedience  and  the  disruption  of 
government  at  all  levels  by  his  use  yes- 
terday of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  to  call  for  a 
massive  "camp-in,"  intended  to  bring 
Government  to  a  halt  in  Washington. 

Intentional,  planned,  and  massive  dis- 
ruption of  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, that  has  the  duty  of  serving  all 
the  people,  is  anarchy.  Those  who  or- 
ganize such  massive  disobedience  to  law 
and  order  should  be  put  on  notice  that 
such  action  will  be  punished. 

I  call  on  Congress  to  act  now  before 
the  organizers  of  anarchy  have  another 
chance  to  invade  Washington  or  any 
other  seat  of  government.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  pass  stiff  antlriot.  anti- 
civil  disturbance  legislation  which  al- 
ready passed  the  House.  349  to  70.  if  the 
most  noble  experiment  in  man's  govern- 
ing of  himself  In  freedom,  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  to  be  preserved. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  TAX  FUND 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's recent  threats  to  either  cut 
back  or  withhold  highway  construction 
funds  not  only  have  no  basis  in  written 
statute    but    violate    longstanding    and 


near-unanimous  congressional  intent. 
Careful  reading  of  the  1956  debate,  when 
the  highway  trust  fund  was  established, 
shows  plainly  that  the  will  and  desire 
of  the  Congress  was  to  guarantee  this 
construction  money  to  the  States  without 
interruption. 

H.R.  10660,  which  became  Public  Lav 
34-627,  the  Highway  Act  of  1956,  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  399  to  19.  in  itself 
evidence  of  the  overwhelming  support 
for  the  concepts  of  this  legislation.  The 
following  statements  made  at  the  time 
by  Members  of  both  parties  are  indica- 
tive of  a  sentiment  which  has  not 
changed: 

Mr.  Kluczynski.  The  public  realizes  it  will 
have  to  pay  the  Increased  taxes  no  matter 
upon  what  Industries  or  articles  they  may 
be  levied.  The  public  also  knows  that  you 
spend  the  money  In  building  the  roads  and 
they  will  pay  for  them  and  nonetheless  will 
bless  you  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
them  in  according  them  safe  means  of  high- 
way transportation. 

The  American  people  are  on  the  verge  of 
having  their  highway  problem  settled. 

Its  fundamental  provisions — the  allotment 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  several  road  systems  of 
the  48  States  and  the  tax  schedule  which 
will  finance  that  aid — have  been  intelligently 
prepared  and  are  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  ever>-one  who  understands  the 
highway  problem  and  Its  solution. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL.  The  subject  of  my  remarlcs 
on  this  occasion  is  roads.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Albert  Gallatin  In  1808,  had  this 
to  say  of  highway  construction:  "No  other 
single  operation  within  the  power  of  govern- 
ment can  more  effectively  tend  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  that  union,  which  secures 
external  Independence,  domestic  peace,  and 
internal  liberty." 

Mr.  George.  One  thing  that  was  stymieing 
the  people  of  the  country  was  not  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  paying  enough  taxes  for 
highway  construction,  but  the  big  end  of  our 
trouble  was  gasoline  taxes  were  being  di- 
verted on  the  national  level  to  pay  general 
operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  believe  that  It  Is  Important  to 
emphasize  that  the  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  highway  trust  fund.  The 
receipts  from  the  taxes  levied  to  finance 
this  program  will  be  required  to  be  placed 
In  this  trust  fund.  The  existence  of  this  fund 
win  Insure  that  these  receipts  will  not  be 
diverted  to  other  purposes.  Moreover,  it  will 
make  It  easier  for  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  public  to  know  exactly  how  much  the 
program  Is  costing  and  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  costs  are  being  met  on  a  pay-as- 
we-bulld  basis. 

Mr.  BocGs  No.  1:  The  creation  of  the  so- 
called  highway  trust  fund.  For  a  great  many 
years  now  highway  users  have  complained. 
and  I  think  with  some  Jiistlflcatlon  since  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  that  vast  revenues  were  being  col- 
lected from  them  but  were  not  being  used 
for  purpKJses  of  building  highways.  This  bill 
recognizes  that  complaint  and  It  establishes 
the  highway  trust  fund  which  dedicates  most 
of  these  funds  to  highway  construction  and 
for  that  purpose  only. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the 
American  motorist  will  pay  these  taxes  with 
the  assurance  that  he  will  be  the  direct 
t>eneflciary  of  every  penny  which  he  pays  and 
he  will  pay  with  the  knowledge  that  every 
cent  derived  from  these  taxes  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  his  personal  convenience  and 
safety. 

Mr.  Kean.  Fourth.  If  the  proceeds  of  these 


taxes  went  into  the  general  revenue  fur.d 
there  would  be  a  false  budget  picture.  We 
do  not  want  to  balance  the  budget  with 
these  taxes.  In  the  early  days  of  the  program 
it  Is  probable  that  more  money  will  be  co:- 
lected  than  will  be  needed,  but  in  the  long 
run  every  nickel  will  be  necessary.  If  the.^^e 
taxes  went  Into  the  general  revenue,  it  would 
result  In  a  false  picture  of  the  budget.  The.-t- 
taxes  might  serve  to  balance  the  budget  ::- 
the  next  couple  of  years,  and  then  unbal- 
ance it  when  the  money  to  actually  build 
the  roads  was  called  for.  We  do  not  want  to 
do  this. 

In  general,  putting  all  of  the  proceeds  i  : 
these  taxes  in  such  a  trust  fund  to  be  usf 
for  the  road  program  only  should  make  ;;- 
at  all  times  know  exactly  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Mills.  The  certainty  resulting  fro:r. 
the  trust  fund  concept  permits  the  admlnl.s- 
tration  to  plan  future  budgets  in  reliance 
upon  fixed  highway  expenditures  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  revenue  will  be  provided 
without  resort  to  deficit  financing. 

Those  remarks  were  taken  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  26.  1956. 
when  the  House  was  debating  the  High- 
way Act  of  1956.  Congressional  intent  has 
seldom  been  more  clear. 

I  also  wish  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
United  States  Code,  title  23,  "Highways." 
chapter  1,  section  126.  This  section  is  ti- 
tled "Diversion"  and  states: 

It  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  tax  motor- 
vehicle  transportation  unless  the  proceeds  o: 
such  taxation  are  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion, improvement,  or  maintenance  of  high- 
ways. 

It  is  just  exactly  that— unfair  and  un- 
just—and to  remedy  this  injustice  to  the 
American  motorist.  I  am  introducing  les- 
islation  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
that  are  earmarked  for  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

If  the  American  motorist  is  not  goine 
to  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
taxes  he  pays,  then  the  administratiori 
has  no  right  to  collect  them.  If  and 
when  the  administration  indicates  It  is 
ready  to  deal  in  good  faith  with  the 
Congress,  the  States,  and  the  American 
highway  users  on  this  matter,  then  this 
legislation  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 


FREE    WORLD    FLAG   SHIPPING   TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  many  aspects  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
that  are  of  deepening  concern  to  the 
American  people,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing has  been  our  failure  to  stop  the 
flow  of  supplies  supporting  the  Hanoi 
war  economy  as  well  as  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  units  in  the  south.  For 
over  2  years  now  I  have  urged  that  more 
effective  steps  be  taken  to  deny  the 
enemy  these  supplies,  particularly  those 
carried  to  North  Vietnam  in  .shlp.s  flying 
the  flaes  of  free  world  countries. 

While  some  progress  has  been  made 
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to  reduce  the  level  of  free  world  traffic, 
a  persistent  and  appreciable  amount  con- 
tinues to  exist.  According  to  the  State 
Department,  they  have  done  all  they  can 
to  eliminate  it.  In  the  face  of  this 
some  may  be  satisfied  to  simply  try  to 
pretend  the  problem  no  longer  exists.  I, 
for  one,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that 
more  effective  ways  and  means  can  and 
must  be  found.  The  administration,  has, 
I  submit,  devoted  too  much  of  its  atten- 
tion and  energy  toward  rationalizing  in- 
action instead  of  decisively  facing  up  to 
the  hard  realities  of  the  conflict.  What 
is  needed  is  not  an  apologj'  for  this 
traflBc  but  effective  action  to  stop  it  com- 
pletely. 

A  cold  review  of  the  facts  will  quickly 
indicate  why  still  more  must  yet  be  done 
about  the  enemy's  seaborne  sources  of 
supply.  I  have  now  been  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  information 
concerning  the  number  of  ship  arrivals 
in  North  Vietnam  during  September  of 
this  year,  as  follows: 


MERCHANT  SHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM  BY  FLAG  OF  REGISTRY,  JUNE  IMS  TO  SEPTEMBER  1967 


Date  of  arrival 


Free  world 


U.S.S.R. 


East  European 


Chinese 


Total 


June  1965 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November 

December 

January  1%6. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November 

December 

January  1967. 

February 

March... 

Apnl 

May 

June 

July......... 

August 

September 

Total.. 


23 

6 

9 

43 

20 

7 

S 

39 

12 

7 

15 

37 

11 

3 

« 

25 

IS 

4 

11 

34 

14 

7 

16 

43 

13 

10 

14 

41 

18 

9 

IS 

47 

12 

10 

U 

37 

6 

12 

13 

35 

7 

11 

11 

31 

6 

9 

5 

25 

S 

12 

9 

29 

1 

13 

9 

26 

3 

11 

7 

22 

4 

7 

10 

26 

2 

8 

13 

30 

6 

9 

14 

32 

4 

11 

IS 

36 

6 

16 

11 

38 

5 

25 

10 

44 

3 

24 

12 

44 

5 

18 

9 

36 

9 

18 

10 

39 

11 

9 

U 

» 

5 

10 

S 

22 

6 

12 

3 

33 

7 

8 

8 

25 

239 


306 


102 


285 


932 


CARGO  CAPACITY  OF  FREE  WORLD  SHIPS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM,  m? 


Flag 


Meniti 


British 


Cyprus 


Maltese 


Italian 


Total 


Number    Dead  weight  tonnage    Number     Dead  weight  tonnage    Number    Dead  weight  tonnage    Number    Dead  weight  tonnage     Number    Dead  weight  tonnage 


January 6 

February 3 

March 3 

April„ 4 

May 7 

June 9 

July 5 

August 4 

September 6 

Total *r 


48.8S0 
10,730 
10,700 
24,800 
32,220 
57,620 
26.430 
25,  520 
49,  730 


286.600 


6 

1  10,900  1  10,900  5 

"i io;^96o '.'.'..'.v.'.  ^\V.\\\V..V.V.[\   '..'.'.'.'.'.'.   'llll!l]i;!";]!]!  s 

1  10,600  1  10,900  9 

1  10,800  1  10.000  11 

- 5 

1  10,600  1  10,900  6 

1  10,000  7 

"1  53,000  3  32,700  2  20,000  sT 


48,850 

32,  530 
10,700 
35,700 
53,720 
78.420 
26.430 
47.020 
50,730 


384,100 


Let  us  look  first  of  all  at  the  free  world 
flagships.  During  September,  seven  such 
vessels,  six  British  and  one  Italian  flag, 
arrived  In  North  Vietnam,  representing 
a  cargo  capacity  of  some  50.730  tons.  This 
brmgs  the  total  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1967  to  57  free  world  ship  ar- 
rivals, with  a  total  cargo  capacity  of  over 
380.000  tons. 

Comparing  the  level  of  traffic  during 
1966  and  1967  by  quarters  shows  that  the 
number  of  arrivals  is  again  on  the  In- 
C!-ease;  and  that  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  1967  level  of  traffic  will  be  ap- 
proximately equal  to  If  not  more  than 
that  of  1966. 

FREE  WORLD  FLAGSHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 


1966 

1967 

Number 

Cumula- 

Number 

Cumula- 

of 

,  tive 

ol 

tive 

arrivals 

» total 

arrivals 

total 

1st  quarter.... 

36 

36 

14 

14 

2i]  quarter 

18 

54 

25 

39 

3d  quarter 

8 

62 

18 

57 

4lh  quaiter 

12 

74 

In  other  words,  this  year  there  has 

been  little  or  no  progress  in  reducing 
this  traffic  fuithcr,  to  say  nothing  of 
eliminating  it. 

To  emphasize  the  pei'sistent  nature  of 
this  traffic.  I  would  point  out  that  of  the 
se\en  ships  arriving  in  September,  si.x 
of  these  have  made  a  total  of  32  voyages 
to  North  Vietnam  since  January  1966. 

To   indicate   the   importance   of   the 


goods  that  ships  flsing  free  world  flags 
have  brought  to  North  Vietnam,  I  would 
point  out  that  in  6  of  the  first  9  months 
of  this  year  cargoes  have  included  sus- 
pected or  known  strategic  goods.  I  would 
further  stress  that  despite  the  adminis- 
tration's insistence  that  free  world  ships 
do  not  carr^•  any  goods  of  importance  to 
the  war  effort  that,  according  to  the 
classified  information  made  available  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
simply  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
cargoes  in  the  holds  of  a  great  many  of 
tliese  ships. 

The  Pentagon  estimates  that  as  much 
as  10  percent  of  all  goods  imported  by 
North  Vietnam  originate  from  free  world 
sources.  What  is  more,  if  I  can  believe 
what  I  am  told,  some  free  world  flag 
ships  also  carry  Communist  goods;  con- 
sequently, these  vessels  provide  the 
transportation  for  an  even  greater  per- 
centage of  the  total  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  bombing 
strikes  in  the  Haiphong  area  are.  of 
course,  a  clear  indication  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  port  to  the  enemy.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  released  this  montli,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  acknowledged  that 
80  percent  to  85  percent  of  all  North 
Vietnam  imports  come  by  sea.  and  that 
Haiphong  is  the  "easiest  and  cheapest 
means  of  import." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  hearings  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Earl  G.  Wheeler,  revealed  that — 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  advocated 

thai  we  should  find  a  way  of  obstructing  or 
stopping  the  flow  of  war-making  materials 
and  other  supplies  through  tiie  major  ports. 

I  would  particularly  point  out  that  this 
statement  underscores  the  importance  of 
denying  the  war  economy  of  Hanoi  not 
only  what  may  be  technically  called 
"warmaking  materials"  but  also  "other 
supplies"  as  well. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  know  what  is 
keeping  this  war  going  and  have  called 
for  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
mmistration  is  really  interested  in  tak- 
ing decisive  action  to  stop  once  and  for 
all  this  source  of  supply  for  the  enemy. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CROPLAND 
ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  E\'ANS  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
now  actively  involved  in  looking  for  new 
ways  of  cutting  expenditures.  This  is  not 
a  time  when  it  is  possible  or  sensible  to 
undertake  a  large  number  of  new  Federal 
programs  and  there  may  be  some  legiti- 
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mate  question  about  maintaining  certain 
existing  programs  at  their  current  or 
proposed  level  of  funding.  The  Congress 
must  certainly  be  particularly  active  in 
the  area  of  appraising  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  the  large  number  of  funding 
requests  which  are  placed  before  it.  and 
reductions  must  and  will  be  made.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President  should  consider 
the  abandonment  of  existing  programs 
which  have  proven  to  be  essentlEil. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  recommending  that 
the  program  be  temporarily  suspended. 
For  one  thing,  I  feel  that  this  places  the 
future  of  the  conservation  reserve,  or  soil 
bank  type  or  program,  in  jeopardy  and 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  step  which  deserves 
very  serious  reconsideration. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  are  still 
some  11  million  acres  of  farmland  under 
conservation  reserve  program  contracts. 
As  land  comes  out  from  under  these  con- 
tracts It  may,  and  probably  will,  be  put 
to  another  use  if  a  similar  program  Is  not 
In  existence  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  continued  diversion  of  this  land  from 
production  of  surplus  crops  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 

In  1966  $30  million  was  made  avail- 
able for  these  cropland  adjustment  con- 
tracts representing  about  2  million  acres 
of  land  and  composed  of  36,000  indi- 
vidual contracts.  In  1967  the  appropria- 
tion totaled  $50  million.  The  acceptance 
of  this  program  by  the  farmers  as  a 
means  of  rationally  controlling  produc- 
tion at  a  fair  price  to  the  fanner  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  them  that  have  en- 
tered into  such  contracts.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  received  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  their  constituents 
wanting  to  know  about  the  availability 
of  funds  and  the  rules  of  eligibility. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  pro- 
vides tangible  benefits  for  both  the  farm 
and  the  nonfarm  sectors  of  the  economy. 
For  urban  and  suburban  citizens  it  is  a 
bargain  in  preserving  open  spaces  and  in 
helping  to  keep  the  food  markets  of  the 
Nation  on  a  stable  basis.  The  public  gets 
a  real  dollar  bargain  out  of  this  pro- 
gram compared  to  other  means  of  hold- 
ing land  out  of  the  production  of  sur- 
plus crops.  In  1966.  for  example,  corn 
producers  received  an  average  of  $38.89 
per  acre  in  diversion  payments  on  a  1- 
year  basis.  In  contrast  to  this,  they  re- 
ceived $24.03  per  acre  for  long-range 
diversion  under  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program.  Feed  grain  producers  re- 
ceive $25.56  per  acre  on  a  1-year  basis 
under  the  feed  grain  program  and  $15.55 
per  acre  under  the  long-term  cropland 
adjustment  program. 

Thus,  the  taxpayer  pays  less.  While  the 
Individual  farmer  received  less  per  year 
under  this  type  of  long-term  arrange- 
ment, it  provided  him  the  very  real  bene- 
fit of  an  assured  income  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  a  basis  for  consistent 
planning  of  the  use  of  his  other  agri- 
cultural resources. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  everyone  in  the 
Nation  benefits  from  this  program 
through   its   preventing  overproduction, 


market  instability,  and  the  accompany- 
ing expenses  of  dumping.  Government 
control,  and  surplus  storage. 

On  August  24  of  this  year  I  wrote  a 
letter  expressing  my  concern  to  the 
members  of  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  providing  Information 
on  the  impact  of  this  program  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  this  letter  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks : 

Dear  Colleague:  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  1968  Cropland  Pro- 
gram appropriation,  which  Is  now  before 
your  Conference  Committee  (H.R.  10509). 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  provided  over 
$52  million  for  new  CAP  contracts  whUe  the 
House  has  provided  no  money.  Reviewing 
the  House  Committee  report  (House  Report 
330,  page  4.  pages  45-47),  It  appears  that  the 
reason  for  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
as  subsequently  accepted  by  the  House,  was 
a  feeling  that  withdrawal  of  cropland  from 
production  would  be  inappropriate  at  this 
time  In  view  of  the  reduction  of  our  national 
stockpiles  and  Increased  domestic  and  for- 
eign demands  for  food  products. 

I  can  understand  the  feeling  that  the  pro- 
posed withdrawal  of  additional  land  from 
crop  production  should  be  reviewed  with 
care.  However,  I  think  there  Is  a  distinction 
between  a  program  which  would  withdraw 
large  amounts  of  land  from  current  produc- 
tion and  a  program  which  will  carry  forward 
the  sound  policy  of  keeping  marginal  land 
out  of  production. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  specific  exam- 
ple of  the  situation  In  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Colorado.  Figures  avaUable 
for  the  two  years  of  CAP  In  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  Indicate  that  In  1966,  184 
contracts  representing  35.993  acres  were 
signed  and  that  In  1967.  207  contracts  repre- 
senting an  additional  48.277  acres  were 
signed.  I  suggest  that  these  figures  be  com- 
pared with  the  following  figures  Indicating 
the  amount  of  land  on  which  soil  bank  con- 
tracts wlU  be  expiring  In  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  during  the  next  three  years: 

1967 2.018  contracts,  682,000  acres 

1968 1.706  contracts,  586.000  acres 

1969 264  contracts,    85.  000  acres 

I  believe  that  a  comparison  of  these  figures 
reveals  the  very  drastic  effect  which  reduc- 
tion In  the  CAP  Program  wUl  have  in  bring- 
ing land  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
production  over  a  long  period  of  time  back 
Into  production.  In  short,  the  decision  not  to 
make  additional  funds  available  to  expand 
the  CAP  Program  would  represent  an  active 
decision  to  bring  thousands  of  acres  of  mar- 
ginal farm  land  In  southeastern  Colorado 
alone  back  to  production. 

I  have  checked  carefully  with  Individuals 
who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  In  south- 
eastern Colorado  and  the  best  Information 
that  I  can  obtain  indicates  that  as  much  as 
50 "^r  of  this  marginal  farm  land  which  was 
withdrawn  under  soil  bank  contracts  would 
go  back  into  production  under  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  In  our  area  of  the  country 
this  means  that  severe  wind  erosion  In  dry 
years  would  result. 

I  must  advise  the  Committee  that  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  many  farmers  In  the  area  that 
bringing  this  land  back  Into  production  will 
create  a  long-term  problem  of  erosion  and 
marginal  farm  income  and  that  the  continu- 
ing withdrawal  of  this  land  from  production 
is  a  desirable  objective. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  the  above 
comments  and  would  certainly  be  glad  to 
make  additional  Information  avaUable  to  the 
Committee. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Prank  E.  Evans, 
Member  of  Congrets. 


A  PLEA  FOR  RELIEF 
WHO  SUFFERED  IN 
DISASTER  ALONG 
GRANDE 


FOR    THOSE 

THE    GREAT 

THE       RIO 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  m>- 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
risk  of  being  repetitious  I  am  again 
speaking  on  the  matter  which  concerns 
me  most  at  this  time — the  great  disaster 
that  hit  my  beautiful  district  along  the 
Rio  Grande  In  the  form  of  Hurricane 
Beulah  and  ensuing  floods. 

Homes  were  destroyed.  Possessions 
were  lost.  The  savings  of  a  lifetime  were 
swept  away.  The  Lord  was  good  that 
there  was  no  loss  of  life  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  usually  a  lazy  old  stream  carrj-- 
ing  little  water.  But  when,  about  a  month 
ago.  fed  by  flood  swollen  rivers,  the  Rio 
Grande  rampaged,  devastation  was  left 
behind. 

People  save,  buy  their  homes,  furnish 
their  homes,  provide  the  little  extras 
along  the  way,  clothing  for  work,  play, 
and  the  kids  at  school,  some  of  the  nice- 
ties of  life  where  they  could  be  afforded, 
the  necessities  always. 

To  try  to  help  these  people  help  them- 
selves, I  yesterday  Introduced  House 
Resolution  954  to  refer  a  private  bill  for 
relief  from  these  damages  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  private  bill  is  H.R.  13642,  for  the 
relief  of  Jesus  J.  Rodriguez,  who  lost 
practically  everything  he  owned  in  the 
disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  more  than  an 
effort  on  my  part  to  afford  a  forum  for 
these  people  who  have  nowhere  else  to 
go,  nowhere  to  turn,  no  one  from  whom 
to  seek  assistance  than  our  Government. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  will  listen  to  their  claims.  He  will 
make  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress based  on  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

As  the  House  knows,  this  legislative 
route  is  known  as  the  congressional  ref- 
erence. This  measure  was  enacted  last 
Congress.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  time  the  procedure  has  been  utilized 
for  an  action  of  this  magnitude. 

I  am  hopeful,  naturally.  Hopeful  that 
a  compassionate  government  will  find 
for  reparations,  that  It  will  be  mindful 
that  these  people  are  not  looking  for 
handouts,  that  they  want  someone  to  get 
down  there  to  see  their  plight  and  make 
the  determination  therefrom. 
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DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  imminent  meeting  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  to  resolve  pub- 
lic  works   appropriations   questions   In- 


cluding whether  or  not  $1.6  million  will 
be  provided  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
complete  planning  for  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project  in  Maine,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues"  attention  the  fact 
that  those  conservation  groups  which 
have  studied  this  issue  "on  the  ground" 
now  stand  in  firm  opposition  to  construc- 
tion of  Dickey  Dam.  The  opposition  of 
these  groups  stems  from  their  determina- 
tion that  one  of  America's  truly  great 
wild  rivers  of  major  proportions  shall  not 
be  destroyed  as  a  wildland  recreation  re- 
source. 

Their  position  is  summed  up  in  this 
statement,  adopted  by  the  governing 
council  of  the  Wilderness  Society  at  the 
national  conservation  organization's  an- 
nual meeting  at  Camp  Phoenix,  Sourd- 
nahauk  Lake,  Maine,  earlier  this  month: 

The  Wilderness  Society  is  opposed  to  the 
proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  School  dams  in  view 
of  the  wilderness  and  free-flowing  character- 
istics of  the  St.  John  River  and  because  alter- 
nate sources  of  power  are  available  nearer  to 
the  prime  markets  in  this  region. 

Members  should  note  that  the  council 
of  the  Wilderness  Society  arrived  at  this 
conclusion — that  it  should  place  its  40,- 
000-member  national  organization  on 
record  as  opposed  to  Dickey  Dam — only 
after  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  is- 
sue with  Maine  conservationists  and 
firsthand  observation  of  the  damslte  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  St.  John  River 
itself.  It  then  joined  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  the  Massachusetts  Audu- 
bon Society,  and  other  State  and  region- 
al conservation  groups  familiar  with  the 
i-ssue  in  their  opposition  to  Dickey  Dam. 

The  Dickey  project,  located  on  the  St. 
John  River  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Allagash.  calls  for  constiaiction  of  a  2- 
mile-long  dam  at  the  hamlet  of  Dickey, 
with  five  smaller  earthen  dams  and  a 
regulation  dam  at  the  Lincoln  School 
site.  These  dams  in  combination  would 
create  a  reservoir  covering  about  88,6C0 
acres — approximately   136  square  miles. 

The  St.  John  River  above  Dickey  is 
one  of  the  longest  remaining  stretches 
of  relatively  wild,  undeveloped  rivers  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  The  countr>'  is 
best  described  as  remote;  it  is  "near  wil- 
derness," being  lumbered  in  areas  and 
with  some  open  farm  country'  and  small 
hamlets  but  for  the  most  part  removed 
from  all  signs  of  civilization.  The  river 
provides  excellent  canoeing  with 
stretches  of  rapids.  The  total  present 
canoe  run  of  about  90  miles  would  be 
cut  back  by  approximately  30  miles  if 
the  proposed  reservoir  comes  into  being. 

Sound  conservation  reasons  exist  for 
opposinp:  this  project  on  the  basis  of 
irreparable  damage  which  would  be  done 
to  wildlife  and  to  future  recreational  pos- 
sibilit'es.  The  St.  John  River  above  Dick- 
ey is  one  of  the  longest  remaining 
stretches  of  relatively  wild  undeveloped 
rivers  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, in  recent  years,  the  recreation- 
al use  of  the  adjacent  Allagash  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  increased 
recreational  use  of  the  St.  John  is  almost 
bound  to  occur  in  an  effort  to  escape 
overcrowding. 

The  only  argument  offered  in  the 
Dickey  project's  defense  is  that,  instead 
of  destroying  the  Allagash  as  well  as  the 


Upper  St.  John  River  Valley  as  the  once 
proposed  Rankin  Rapids  project  would 
have  done,  Dickey-Lincoln  would  only 
destroy  the  Upper  St.  John  River  "Valley. 
To  the  increasing  number  of  Americans 
concerned  with  preserving  scenic  and 
wild  lands,  this  is  not  a  responsive,  re- 
sponsible answer. 

The  St.  John  River  rises  above  Moose- 
head  Lake  in  northern  Maine,  and  flows 
northward  to  become  the  boundary'  line 
t)etween  Maine  and  Canada.  Although 
the  St.  Jolin  is  quiet,  almost  laz>'  in  its 
beginnings,  it  soon  becomes  a  thing  of 
speed  and  direction.  In  its  upper  reaches, 
particularly  in  the  50-mile  stretch  that 
would  be  flooded  out  by  Dickey  Reservoir, 
it  swirls  and  boils,  smooths  out.  and  races 
on  again,  just  as  it  did  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Endless  square  miles  of  forests 
spread  out  from  its  banks  forming  a 
canopy  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  soli- 
tude for  deer,  bear,  moo.se.  and  wide 
variety  of  bird  and  wildlife. 

All  this  would  be  destroyed  forever  by 
the  Dickey  powerplant  reservoir.  The 
swaths  cut  through  the  deep  Maine 
woods  by  its  sprawling  project  roads, 
transmission  switchyards  and  .substa- 
tions, and  towering,  extra-high-voltage 
lines  and  towers,  represent  an  additional 
equally  irremedial  desecration. 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  constructed 
solely  for  power  purposes.  It  is  totally 
unnecessary.  As  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
recently  observed  in  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  against  FPC,  in  reversing 
an  FPC  project  license  on  the  Snake 
River: 

A  river  Is  more  than  an  amenity,  It  Is  a 
treasure;  presentation  of  the  reaches  of  the 
river  affected  .  .  .  jmay]  be  more  desirable  and 
In  the  public  Interest  than  the  proposed 
development^ — 

F*urther — 
nuclear    power    will    shortly    be    alternative 
sources  of  supply. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  conserva- 
tionists regarding  Dickey  Dam.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  conferees  will 
take  it  into  serious  account  in  their 
deliberations. 


MAJ.  DON  HOLLEDER 

Mr.  MURPH\'  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  few  days  nationwide 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  anti- 
war demonstrations  at  the  Pentagon. 
That  this  gives  a  distorted  view  of  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  is  an  understate- 
ment, and  I  feel  it  is  particularly  unfair 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave 
men  fighting  in  Vietnam.  These  are  the 
men  who  should  receive  our  praise  and 
attention,  for  they  daily  risk  their  lives 
so  that  we  can  remain  safe  at  home. 

In  a  recent  article.  s>Tidicated  colum- 
nist Col.  Earl  "Red"  Blaik  tells  of  one 
of  these  brave  men.  Maj.  Don  HoUeder. 
who  recently  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 


for  his  country.  Blaik 's  moving  storj-  of 
this  young  man  is  the  kind  of  tribute  we 
should  all  pay  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  text 
of  Colonel  Blalk's  article: 

(By  Col.  Earl   (Red)    Blaik) 

Last  week  I  read  where  Washington  wit- 
nessed the  march  of  70.000  peace  demonstra- 
tDrs  whose  object  was  to  "confront  the  war 
makers  in  Washington  and  to  surround  the 
Pentagon  as  the  symbol  of  evil." 

What  these  demonstrators  failed  to  com- 
prehend Is  that  the  career  soldier  does  not 
commit  this  country  to  war — war  is  the 
Judgment  of  our  civilian  leaders  elected  and 
appointed.  The  Pentagon  implements  this 
judgment  and  the  career  soldier  is  the  one 
whose  duty  It  Is  to  answer  the  call  of  his 
country — not  to  question  why.  These  men, 
in  going  to  war,  leave  youngsters  and  wives 
with  a  smile,  but  more  often  with  heavy 
hearts  as  they  realize  there  may  be  no  re- 
turn. For  demonstrators  to  suggest  that  the 
men  of  the  regular  military  service  want  war 
and  the  Pentagon  Is  a  symbol  of  evil  Is  to 
forget  that  Sherman  said.  "'War  Is  Hell"  and 
that  MacArthur  eloquently  stated  in  taking 
the  Japanese  surrender  on  the  U.S.S.  Mis- 
souri, "it  is  my  earnest  hope  and  Indeed  the 
hope  of  all  mankind  that  from  this  solemn 
occasion  a  better  world  shall  emerge  out 
of  the  blood  and  carnage  of  the  past — a 
world  founded  upon  faith  and  understand- 
ing— a  world  dedicated  to  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  fulfillment  of  his  most  cherished 
wish — freedom,  tolerance.  Justice." 

Military  men  abhor  war  as  they  know  It 
in  the  raw  and  to  them  the  action  of  the 
belligerent  demonstrator  is  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

I  am  greatly  saddened  by  the  news  that 
Major  Don  Holleder  of  Army  football  fame, 
has  been  killed  In  Viet  Nam.  Holly,  like  so 
many  fine  young  Americans,  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  terrain  better  suited  to 
wallowing  barnyard  stock.  War.  to  Holly, 
meant  leaving  a  lovely  wife,  four  children 
and  a  devoted  mother. 

Last  December,  in  accepting  the  Gold 
Medal  Award  of  The  National  Football  Foun- 
dation. I  referred  directly  to  only  one  former 
Army  player  and  that  reference  was  to 
Holleder.  You  will  better  understand  this 
brave  young  officer  and  his  dedication  to 
duty  from  those  remarks  which  follow 

Axiom — Good  fellows  are  a  dime  a  dozen, 
but  an  aggressive  leader  is  priceless.  The 
1955  season  was  most  trying  for  me  as  we 
had  a  lean  squad  and  no  quarterback.  A 
coach  has  never  known  trouble  unless  he 
has  the  senseless  temerity  to  change  an  All 
America  End  Into  a  "T"  quarterback  In  one 
season.  There  was  hardly  an  officer  or  cadet 
at  West  Point  who  didn't  believe  this  switch 
was  a  colossal  error.  Even  my  friends  of  the 
Press  called  the  move  "Blalks  Polly." 

Sunday  afternoon  after  the  Michigan  de- 
feat the  Superintendent,  my  former  football 
teammate,  came  to  my  office  and  Inquired 
as  to  whether  I  was  aware  of  the  local  senti- 
ment about  our  quarterback.  I  told  him 
that  the  team  was  aware,  the  staff  was  aware, 
and  I  was  aware,  but  far  more  Important 
thev  all  believed  as  I  did  that  our  only 
chance  to  defeat  the  Navy  was  with  Holleder 
at  quarterback. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Superintendent 
left  Holleder  came  to  see  me.  As  he  entered 
the  office  I  got  up,  placed  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  "Holly,  you  played  a  good 
game  yesterday  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 
You're  making  fine  progress  as  our  quarter- 
back." With  moisture  in  his  eyes,  Holly 
replied,  "I  know  what  the  cadets  are  saying, 
I  have  heard  the  officers  talk,  and  I  came 
fully  prepared  to  get  my  old  number  back. 
but  I  want  you  to  know  I  prayed  all  the 
way  here  that  you  would  not  give  up  on  me." 
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Now,  It  Is  many  weeks  later.  It  is  the  night 
before  the  Navy  game.  As  was  usual.  I  took 
the  squad  for  a  bedtime  walk  on  the  golf 
course  which  ended  with  a  few  words  about 
the  big  game.  I  recall  saying:  "Three  times 
this  season  I  took  the  long  walk  across  muddy 
fields  to  congratulate  first  Benny  Oosterbaan, 
then  Ben  Schwartzrwalder.  and  then  Jordan 
Ollvar.  It  has  been  a  trying  season  and  I  am 
a  bit  weary  from  those  walks.  Tomorrow 
before  100.000  spectators  and  fifty  million 
television  viewers  I  want  you  men  to  know  It 
would  be  the  longest  walk  of  my  coaching 
caxeer  if  I  cross  the  field  to  congratulate  the 
Navy  coach." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment — then  a 
voice  spoke  out  with  resolution.  It  was 
HoUeder.  "Colonel,  you're  not  taking  that 
walk  tomorrow." 

The  Cadets  won  an  upset  victory  over  tlie 
Navy.  The  Press  stated  it  was  Holly's  vindi- 
cation. It  wasn't — it  wasn't  at  all.  It  was  an 
unforgettable  demonstration  that  an  aggres- 
sive leader  is  priceless. 

This  priceless  leader  is  now  the  late  Major 
Don  Holleder. 


THE  BOGOTA  CONFERENCE  ON 
COMMUNITY  ACTION— AN  OPPOR- 
TUNTTY  TO  EVALUATE  COMMU- 
NITY ACTION  AS  A  FORM  OF 
CAPITAL  FORMATION  IN  DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES 

Mr.  PETOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Boli- 
varian  Nations  on  Community  Develop- 
ment, which  meets  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
on  November  5.  The  weeklong  meeting 
will  be  devoted  to  evaluation  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  Ln  Bolivia,  Colom- 
bia. Equador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela 

This  meeting  results  from  the  inter- 
est of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  com- 
munity action  as  an  instrument  of  devel- 
opment. Significantly,  it  is  the  product 
of  Latin  American  leaders.  These  confer- 
ences were  Initiated  in  1964  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Affairs  of  the  Union  to  further  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Latin  America  has  been  divided  into 
three  regions  for  this  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  group,  there  are  the  Central 
American  and  southern  groups  incorpo- 
rating the  other  nations  of  the  Alliance. 
Each  group  meets  annually  to  explore 
and  expand  the  utilization  of  community 
action  In  support  of  national  develop- 
ment. These  are  working  meaningful 
conferences  of  the  actual  leaders  and 
technicians  who  direct  national  pro- 
grams. 

The  Bolivarian  meeting  is  of  particular 
significance  because  it  brings  together 
the  directors  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful community  action  programs  in 
the  New  'World,  Dr.  Vicente  Plzano  Res- 
trepo.  of  Colombia;  and  Dr.  Carola  Rav- 
el, of  Venezuela.  These  programs,  as  I 
have  noted  before — on  pages  6368. 
8632.     and     20292— have    made     major 


contributions  to  Internal  development 
since  their  respective  inceptions  in  1958 
and  1960. 

Tlie  experience  and  performance  of 
these  programs  covers  an  adequate  period 
of  time  to  provide  a  reliable  basis  for 
evaluation  of  community  action  and  Its 
future  potential  as  a  factor  in  the  devel- 
opmental process.  Moreover,  these  two 
programs  offer  contrasting  applications 
of  the  community  action  technique. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Ravel, 
Venezuela  has  pursued  the  'coordina- 
tion" approach,  utilizing  the  seiTices  of 
existing  agencies  by  training  their  per- 
sonnel t")  employ  community  action  con- 
cepts in  promoting  development.  Dr.  Pi- 
zano  has  Implemented  a  program  through 
the  agency  of  village-level  community 
action  workers.  Interestingly,  as  the  two 
programs  have  developed  they  have 
evolved  by  incorporating  certain  of  the 
basic  organizational  techniques  of  each 
plan.  Indeed,  among  the  more  interesting 
developments  In  the  use  of  community 
action  is  imderway  today  in  Colombia. 

There  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Lleras,  the  massive  involvement  of 
all  the  many  entities,  both  public  and 
private,  active  in  the  social  welfare  field 
is  evolving.  Integraclon  Popular,  as  tlie 
program  is  named,  under  the  direction 
of  Emilio  Urrea,  as  special  assistant  to 
the  President  Is  experimenting  with  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  of  poverty.  One  of 
the  more  interesting  facets  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  utilization  of  organizations 
such  as  Rockefeller-supported  Feprenal, 
largely  an  organization  of  businessmen, 
and  the  Colombian  Institute  of  Social 
Development,  a  lay  organization  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  prime  contractors 
responsible  for  comprehensive  develop- 
mental programs,  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic in  relatively  large  geographic 
areas. 

The  Bolivarian  meeting  also  will  eval- 
uate the  performance  of  the  Bolivian 
program,  which  was  instituted  under  the 
influence  of  USAID,  and  the  Peruvian 
program  which  has  received  about  one- 
third  of  its  financial  support  from  a  U.S. 
loan,  as  well  as  a  $20  million  loan  from 
the  Inter-American  Bank — see  page 
22297. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  new 
Bolivian  Government  in  1964,  USAID  un- 
dertook a  study  of  the  problem  of  rural 
development.  In  essence  this  was  a  re- 
placement for  a  U_N.  program  which  had 
produced  only  negligible  results  through 
the  use  of  rural  training  centers  designed 
to  provide  vocational  training  for  the 
Indians  who  live  on  the  Andean  Plain. 

David  Anderson,  an  AID  specialist  In 
community  development,  with  long  expe- 
rience in  the  Middle  East,  devised  a  com- 
prehensive program  based  on  the  village- 
level  worker  concept.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  implementation  of  the  program 
began  in  December  1964.  One  unique 
aspect  of  the  program  brings  the  train- 
ing school  to  the  locality  in  that  pro- 
gramed administrative  centers  are  uti- 
lized as  training  centers  for  the  5-month 
course  which  is  provided  for  the  village 
workers.  The  students  are  drawn  from 
the  individual  communities  where  they 
will  live  and  work  following  graduation. 

By  March  of  1965,  Anderson  had  de- 


veloped a  2,000-page  curriculum  in 
Spanish  for  the  course  and  the  first 
group  entered  training.  By  the  time  An- 
derson was  rotated  in  the  normal  course 
of  AID  procedures  in  July  1966,  197  vil- 
lage workers  had  been  trained  and  as- 
signed, to  service  1,418  communities  rep- 
resenting about  30  percent  of  the  rural 
population.  Ten  area  operations  offices 
were  functioning,  through  which  321 
local  projects  weie  underway  or  com- 
pleted, in  which  the  local  residents  were 
contributing  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
cost.  As  of  January  1,  1966,  the  program 
was  transferred  to  Bolivan  National  con- 
trol. 

By  April  of  this  year — the  most  recent 
data  available — an  additional  seven  area 
operations  oflBces  were  established;  58 
more  village  workers  were  trained  and 
assigned;  95  additional  workers  were  in 
training;  430  new  communities  were 
cohered  by  the  program  representing  an 
additional  10  percent  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation; and  572  more  projects  had  been 
appi'oved.  In  addition  to  these  accom- 
plishments, a  loan  of  $1.1  million  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Inter-American  Bank,  to 
support  a  loan  program  to  the  commu- 
nities which  was  substituted  for  the  di- 
rect grants  used  prior  to  that  time.  Of 
the  project  applications,  28  percent  were 
for  schools  and  more  than  50  percent 
were  related  to  upgrading  of  agriculture. 

Significantly,  the  program  functioned 
without  a  U.S.  advisor  until  late  siommer 
of  this  year. 

Within  the  context  of  attitudes  mani- 
fest In  floor  action  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  both  here  and  In  the  other 
body,  and  this  brief  discussion  of  the 
four  major  pi-ograms  to  be  evaluated 
in  Bogota.  I  believe  the  results  of  the 
Conference  arc  of  particular  significance 
to  the  United  States. 

The  record  of  our  support  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  is  at  best  spotty. 
The  evidence  Is  persuasive  that  US.  offi- 
cials for  the  most  part  fail  to  grasp  the 
value  of  community  action  as  undeiiJin- 
nlng  for  the  total  program  effort  in  struc- 
turing economic  development.  Thus  it 
has  been  implemented  only  sparingly, 
and  under  special  case  circumstances.  In 
all  cases  with  which  I  am  familiar,  such 
programs  have  been  undertaken  in  re- 
sponse to  the  insistent  demands  of  a  na- 
tional leader  as  is  true  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Pakistan,  Taiwan,  and  Peru,  or  in 
the  desperate  search  for  solutions  which 
is  inspired  by  revolutionary  crisis,  as  is 
true  in  Bolivia.  Brazil,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Vietnam. 

A  measure  of  indifference  to  the  value 
of  community  action  within  the  AID 
hierarchy  is  the  paucity  of  information 
in  point  at  both  the  Washington  and 
mission  levels.  For  this  reason,  the  data 
I  have  accumulated  on  community  action 
programs  comes  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  largely  outside  of  official  chan- 
nels, and  so  is  subject  to  the  caveat,  that 
although  it  is  the  best  I  can  obtain,  it 
is  probably  faulty  in  detail. 

A  ."second  measure  of  this  indifference 
Is  i-eflected  in  the  flnaiicial  support  ex- 
tended by  AID  For  example,  out  of  more 
than  S6  5  billion  committed  during  the 
life  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  no  more 
than  $30  million,  and  probably  less,  has 


been  allocated  to  community  action  pro- 
erams.  Moreover  such  breakdowns  are 
simply  not  avaUable  at  ATD'Washlng- 
ton,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  individual  country 
assistance  programs.  Yet  in  this  same 
period,  these  five  countries  which  are 
represented  In  the  Bogota  meeting  have 
spent  at  least  twice  that  amount,  exclud- 
ing local  community  contributions  of 
labor  materials,  money,  and  services, 
on  community  action  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1968.  AID  has  programed 
about  $8.6  million  In  support  of  the  con- 
cept, yet  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Venezuela 
alone  will  spend  about  $35  million  of 
their  own  funds  through  their  commu- 
nity action  progi'ams. 

The  level  of  interest  in  the  concept 
in  Colombia  is  indicated  by  the  simple 
fact  that  Colombia  is  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  participants  in  the  No- 
vember Conference.  Similarly  the  com- 
mitment of  such  relatively  large  sums 
in  support  of  community  action  as  noted 
above  reflects  the  alliance  of  foreign 
leaders  to  the  community  action  concept. 
Similarly,  the  late  President  Magsaysay 
of  the  Philippines  confronted  with  the 
Huk  insurgency  committed  major  re- 
sources including  over  10.000  college 
graduates  to  a  village-level  community 
action  program  as  the  backbone  of  his 
campaign  to  "win  the  hearts  and  minds" 
of  his  people. 

The  quantitative  proof  of  the  value  of 
community  action  is  notable  for  its  ab- 
sence, which  again  reflects  the  unwilling- 
ness of  our  Government  to  commit  re- 
sources to  its  evaluation.  Nonetheless. 
the  raw  evidence  is  persuasive,  and  what 
little  research  there  is  supports  the  con- 
clusion. 

Pakistan  was  stagnating  until  it  insti- 
tuted its  rural  public  works  program 
based  on  community  action.  Today,  6 
years  later,  it  is  the  showcase  offered  by 
AID  as  proof  that  foreign  assistance 
works.  Moreover  in  an  analysis  of  the 
startling  change  in  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment in  Pakistan  developed  by  Walter 
Falcon  and  Carl  Gotsch  of  the  Harvard 
University  advisory  project  for  the  plan- 
ning commission  of  that  country,  they 
attribute  75  percent  of  the  currently  high 
growth  rates  of  that  nation's  agricul- 
tural sector  to  the  community  action 
vorks  program. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  community 
action  where  it  has  been  utilized  appears 
to  work.  The  more  sophisticated  analysts 
of  the  concept  Insist  on  measuring  its 
value  In  highly  esoteric  terms  of  political 
and  community  development,  which  are 
undoubtedly  products  of  Its  application. 
For  our  purposes,  however,  I  believe  it  Is 
best  viewed  as  a  medium  of  capital 
formation  in  developing  nations. 

It  would  seem  axiomatic  that  the  key 
to  economic  progress  lies  in  the  spirit 
and  labor  of  a  nation's  people.  Among 
the  most  notable  illustrations  In  point  is 
the  evolution  of  Japan,  a  countrj'  re- 
nowned for  Its  lack  of  natural  wealth, 
whose  people  are  praised  for  industry 
and  genius.  Community  action  tech- 
niques lend  themselves  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  precisely  these  qualities  which  if 
not  latent  in  a  people,  necessarily  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  economic  prog- 
ress. 


Most  Importantly,  these  techniques  are 
most  productive  in  providing  the  social 
infrastructure  necessary  to  rural  mod- 
ernization. Obviously,  if  the  people  them- 
selves can  build  the  schools,  dams,  roads, 
and  Irrigation  canals  so  ■vital  to  agricul- 
tural progress,  the  central  government 
can  apply  the  funds  so  saved  to  some 
meaningful  capital  requirement  for  na- 
tional development.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  community  action  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  capital  formation. 

The  Latin  experience  has  been  largelj- 
in  public  works.  The  results  are  Impres- 
sive. Well  over  5,000  classrooms,  quite 
possibly  as  many  as  10,000  have  been 
built.  Literally  thousands  of  kilometers 
of  access  and  feeder  roads  have  opened 
isolated  villages  to  the  urban  markets. 
Many  miles  of  irrigation  canals  serving 
vast  numbers  of  previously  parched  acres 
have  produced  land  which  grows  badly 
needed  food  crops.  Health  stations  have 
oeen  built.  Water,  safe  to  drink,  has  been 
supplied  to  large  numbers  of  the  rural 
population.  Environmental  sanitation 
facilities  have  helped  reduce  the  spread 
of  debilitating  disease. 

In  short  the  Latin  experience  demon- 
strates unmistakably  that  commxmity  ac- 
tion is  a  path  to  modernization  of  rural 
life.  The  principal  products  of  these 
people-oriented  programs  are  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  advance  in  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  health. 

It  would  appear  to  take  little  imagina- 
tion to  visualize  the  application  of  this 
experience  to  human  development  under 
the  Alliance. 

In  Colombia,  schools  have  been  con- 
sistently completed  through  Accion 
Communal  for  about  $1,300  Including  an 
apartment  for  the  teacher.  This  is 
roughly  one-third  the  cost  of  conven- 
tional construction. 

In  Panama,  rural  housing  has  been 
successfully  buUt  through  the  self-help 
program  for  $300  a  house. 

In  Peru,  all-weather  moimtain  access 
roads,  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $750  per 
kilometer,  one-tenth  of  the  usual  price, 
are  in  use  at  this  moment. 

Community  action  techniques  utilized 
in  various  areas  of  Latin  America  demon- 
strate beyond  question  that  the  concept 
can  be  employed  in  comprehensive  rural 
development  programs. 

Improvement  of  agricultural  produc- 
tivity v.-as  dramatically  demonstrated  in 
El  Salvador,  where  the  increment  in  in- 
come represented  $375  for  each  dollar 
invested  by  public  sources. 

Nationwide  community  action  pro- 
grams lend  themselves  to  utilization  as 
improvised  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices. The  levels  of  current  practice  are 
rudimentary,  thus  the  level  of  sophisti- 
cation of  extension  work  permits  the  use 
of  alert  rural  residents  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  high  school  education,  often 
less. 

Experience  indicates  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration is  low.  In  Colombia,  for 
example,  a  field  level  employee  can  be 
maintained  for  less  than  $600  a  year. 

Each  of  the  major  programs  was  struc- 
tured to  serve  modernization  of  agri- 
culture, although  lack  of  funds  has  dis- 
couraged intensive  use  for  improvement 
of  farm  practices.  With  additional  re- 
sources it  is  generally  believed  that  this 


can  be  a  contribution  of  major  impor- 
tance. In  evaluating  any  effort  to  improve 
life  in  rural  areas,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  progress  by  Latin  stand- 
ards differs  from  ours.  Perhaps  as  many 
as  80  percent  of  farm  units  remain  today 
at  the  handtool  level.  The  simple  intro- 
duction of  the  animal  drawn  plow  offers 
potential  for  major  advance  In  farm 
income. 

A  recent  AID  loan  to  the  community 
development  program  in  the  Dominican 
Repubhc  earmarks  $1.4  million  for  agri- 
cultural development.  An  evaluation  of 
the  program  made  by  a  specialist  for 
AID  in  February  reflects  that  efforts  in 
this  field  have  been  on  the  pilot  program 
level,  yet  the  specialist  Is  encouraged  by 
the  response. 

A  major  test  of  this  phase  of  commu- 
nity action  is  just  getting  under  way  In 
Peru  where  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  is  financing  over  half  of  a 
$39.5  million  3-year  plan.  Just  under  a 
third  of  these  funds  will  be  directed  into 
extension  and  supervised  credit.  Signif- 
icantly both  of  these  loans  have  been 
subjected  to  careful  analysis  in  terms  of 
potential  to  create  income-producing  im- 
provements. Both  rely  heavily  on  the 
agricultural  imputs  to  produce  additional 
revenue  to  both  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment through  taxation. 

In  both  Pakistan,  as  noted  earlier,  and 
Ln  Taiwan  comprehensive  community 
action  programs  have  apparently  been 
responsible  for  dramatic  improvements 
in  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  sector. 

With  this  pattern  of  experience  in 
mind,  commimity  action  programs  would 
seem  extremely  attractive  vehicles  for 
accomplishing  the  new  goals  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  in  his  message  on  foreign 
assistance.  There  he  proposed  that  "the 
act  establish  agriculture,  health  and  ed- 
ucation as  our  primary-  concerns"  for 
these  as  he  said  are  "the  fundamentals  of 
a  decent  life."  Indeed,  that  message  al- 
ludes to  the  success  of  the  program  In 
Taiwan  as  proof  that  "men — acting  to- 
gether— have  the  power  to  shape  their 
destiny." 

Yet  the  commimity  action  concept  Is 
highlighted  only  by  omission  from  the 
long  list  of  suggested  priorities. 

At  the  time  leading  figures  in  the  ad- 
ministration were  discussing  the  sununit 
resolution  with  Members  of  the  Congress, 
I  raised  this  precise  question.  In  fact 
small  changes  were  made  In  the  wording 
of  the  resolution  In  an  effort  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  concept.  Once 
again  U.S.  officials  reiterated  their  belief 
In  the  community  development  approach. 
Pressed  for  explanations  of  the  failure 
to  give  greater  emphasis  to  community 
action  programs,  they  cited  shortages  ol 
expert  personnel  and  the  political  sen- 
sitivity of  community  action  as  major 
limitations. 

While  both  are  no  doubt  problems,  I 
find  them  wanting  as  justifications. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  experience  among 
Latins.  At  this  moment  there  are  nearly 
1,500  of  them  working  full  time  as  em- 
ployees of  the  programs  I  have  men- 
tioned. Clearly  there  are  many  more 
available  in  the  many  isolated  programs 
which  are  active  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. There  are  at  least  15,000  rural 
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communities  in  these  same  countries 
with  organized  local  community  action 
councils.  Well  over  20,000  individual 
projects  have  been  completed  in  these 
countnes  during  the  life  of  the  Alliance. 

Among  our  people,  there  are  many 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  with  ma- 
jor experience  in  community  action.  The 
United  Nations  has  managed  to  find  a 
number  of  Americans  who  are  experts 
in  the  field.  There  are  also  many  private 
organizations  staffed  by  personnel  with 
a  depth  of  experience. 

The  problem  of  pohtical  sensitivity 
seems  a  different  sort  of  animal.  It  is 
my  impression  that  this  term  is  used 
most  often  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  for 
which  there  is  no  other  admissible  rea- 
son. We  have  time  and  again  demon- 
strated our  willingness  to  use  the  AID 
program  tor  political  purposes,  and  the 
essentially  political  goals  of  the  Alliance 
are  unmistakably  set  out  in  the  Charter 
of  Pujita  del  Este.  Indeed  the  probable 
political  ramifications  of  community  ac- 
tion could  not  be  more  eloquently  de- 
scribed than  they  are  in  the  second  and 
fourth  paragraphs  of  that  charter. 

I  think  the  best  explanation  can  be 
found  in  the  economic  ideology  of  AID 
mission  directors.  Dedicated  to  a  sophis- 
ticated concept  of  forced  industrializa- 
tion as  the  only  satisfactory  means  to 
accomplish  economic  development,  they 
simply  carmot  see  the  importance  of  the 
bootstrap  approach.  In  discussions  with 
U.S.  personnel  from  all  levels  of  AID,  I 
find  that  those  at  the  highest  and  lowest 
levels  are  convinced  that  community  de- 
velopment can  be  a  valuable  tool.  In  con- 
trast the  intermediate  levels,  directing 
country  programs  from  capital  cities, 
demonstrate  little  understanding  and 
less  interest  in  the  concept.  I  feel  they 
have  forgotten  both  their  mission  and 
their  history. 

Community  action  Is  as  American  as 
the  hotdog.  It  played  a  major  role  In  our 
development.  Its  widespread  use  aston- 
ished de  Tocqueville,  who  in  his  own 
words  admired: 

The  extreme  skill  with  which  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  succeed  In  propos- 
ing a  common  object  to  the  exertions  of  a 
great  many  men,  and  inducing  them  volun- 
tarily to  pursue  It. 

It  is  a  simple  process,  probably  intrin- 
sic in  the  earliest  social  organization  of 
man.  It  is  no  more  than  an  ad  hoc  action 
in  which  men  discover  that  they  can  best 
serve  their  mutual  benefit  acting  in  con- 
cert. From  such  beginnings  great  gov- 
ernments grow. 

There  are,  too,  more  immediate  ad- 
vantages. In  Vietnam  it  has  been  found 
that  vUlage  facilities  built  by  the  hands 
of  the  villagers  are  free  from  terrorist 
destruction,  simply  because  the  Vietcong 
know  they  will  alienate  those  whose 
work  they  destroy. 

Universally  it  has  been  found  that 
maintenance  of  facilities  built  by  the 
local  inhabitants  is  no  problem  because 
those  with  a  vested  interest  in  a  project 
both  respect  it  and  keep  it  in  good  repair. 

Facilities  built  with  local  contributed 
labor  are  invariably  those  which  the 
community  wants,  and  so  are  used. 

Participation  by  those  who  have  noth- 
ing to  give  but  their  labor  leads  to  con- 


tribution of  materials  and  money  by  the 
more  affluent. 

Involvement  of  the  people  gives  them 
a  sense  of  participation,  and  provides 
demonstrable  evidence  that  somebody  in 
the  distant  capital  really  cares. 

These  are  among  the  lessons  of  the 
Latin  E.xperience.  The  programs  have 
proven  workable  and  highly  valuable 
instruments  for  integrating  large  num- 
bers of  widespread  isolated  communities 
into  the  national  mainstream,  thus  in- 
viting political  stability. 

In  my  judgment  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  community  action  Is  a  valuable  de- 
velopmental tool.  Intensive  study  of  the 
techniques  of  proven  utility  should  be 
undertaken  immediately.  Understand- 
ably AID.  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  careful  conservation  of  its  funds,  may 
have  overlooked  the  concept.  However,  it 
is  very  clear  that  we  must  make  every 
possible  effort  to  develop  possible  areas 
in  which  the  tax  dollar  can  be  more  effec- 
tively used.  Accordingly.  I  would  urge 
the  appropriate  committees  to  undertake 
a  detailed  study  of  the  best  manner  in 
which  community  action  can  be  used  in 
furthering  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

In  this  effort  the  reports  of  the  Bogota 
Conference  appear  an  excellent  point  of 
beginning.  Hopefully.  AID  officials  have 
already  made  arrangements  to  obtain 
copies  of  these  proceedings  which  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Community  action  is  not  a  panacea, 
for  there  are  no  panaceas.  Nonetheless, 
it  deserves  first  rank  among  the  priorities 
of  implementation  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  It  is  not  the  easiest  solu- 
tion. It  Involves  headaches  of  adminis- 
trative organization.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  personnel,  though  not  so  great  as  the 
apologists  would  claim.  It  is  also  true 
that  certain  political  risks  develop.  But 
the  development  of  the  emerging  nations 
Is  not  a  comfortable  home  for  the  "nerv- 
ous Nellies"  of  the  world. 

Our  national  heritage  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony that  man's  legitimate  aspiration 
for  economic  progress  and  social  justice 
can  best  be  achieved  by  free  men  work- 
ing within  the  framework  of  democratic 
Institutions.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  results. 
The  ultimate  test  of  our  sincere  dedica- 
tion to  this  national  heritage  is  our  will- 
ingness to  trust  the  future  to  the  will  of 
free  men.  If  we  fear  this  end.  we  have 
lost  our  faith. 


BATTLING  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  FMr.  MizeI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  50th  anniversary  date  of  the 
Soviet  revolution,  it  behooves  Americans 
to  take  a  close  look  at  the  balance  sheet 
compiled  by  our  No.  1  enemy.  We  should 
not  Ignore  the  "gains"  which  commu- 
nism has  made  in  building  a  war  machine 
and  in  extending  its  brand  of  Influence, 


but  by  the  same  token,  we  should  not  for- 
get the  fact  that  these  "gains"  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  others,  often- 
times the  Russian  people  themselves. 

In  this  context,  it  pleased  me  to  note 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Topeka.  Kans.. 
Daily  Capital  on  "Battling  Communism." 
which  outlines  the  proper  way  for  Amer- 
icans to  observe  November  7.  I  commend 
the  Citizens  for  Freedom  for  promoting 
this  idea,  and  I  trust  that  November  7 
will  be  a  day  of  mourning  in  a  majority 
of  the  communities  of  this  land. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  place  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues  to  read.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Battling  Communism 
Americans  who  hate  communism  have 
something  constructive  they  cua  do  about  U. 
They  can  observe  Nov.  7  as  a  day  of  mourning 
for  the  victims  of  communism,  as  suggested 
by  a  group  of  patriotic  citizens,  and  dedicate 
the  week  In  which  the  day  falls  to  countering 
Communist  propaganda. 

The  day  of  mourning  was  set  on  the  date 
the  Soviets  have  organized  world-wide  cele- 
brations to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  seizure  of  power  In  Russia. 

Observance  of  the  mourning,  says  the  Citi- 
zens for  Freedom  which  proclaimed  the  date, 
can  help  spread  the  truth  about  communism. 
"Dxirlng  the  last  half  century,  communism 
has  been  responsible  for  the  extermination 
of  at  least  85  million  people  through  civil 
war,  man-made  famine,  purges,  genocldal 
deportations  and  executions,  in  torture  cham- 
bers and  In  concentration  camps,"  tlie  proc- 
lamation says  truthfully. 

•'Communism  has  systematically  destroyed 
moral  and  spiritual  values:  Imposed  incalcu- 
lable sufferings  on  nations  and  people;  has 
persecuted  all  religions  and  placed  myriad 
minds  in  the  chains  of  thought)  control. 

"Communism  set  the  pattern  for  Fascism 
Nazism  and  other  varieties  of  totalitarianism, 
and  its  relentless  drive  for  world  domination 
has  kept  nearly  100  million  people  of  East- 
Central  Europe  in  bondage  and  the  world  in 
a  state  of  turmoil. 

"Since  1917  not  one  of  the  nations  con- 
quered by  force  or  seized  by  subterfuge  has 
been  permitted  a  free  election,  nor  has  any 
free  people  ever  voted  to  adopt  communism 
In  preference  to  democracy. 

"During  these  50  years,  Communist  dicta- 
torships have  preached  ■liberation'  while 
practicing  unlimited  oppression  to  consoli- 
date their  rule  based  on  terror." 

To  combat  communism,  every  American 
community  can  rededicate  itself  to  restoring 
freedom  to  those  oppressed  bv  the  Commu- 
nists. 

This  iB  doing  something  constructive  to 
counteract  the  destructive  force  represented 
by  the  hammer  and  sickle. 


RICE  COUNCIL  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  of  the  very  strong  opinion  that  the 
current  advertising  campaign  of  the  Rice 
Council  for  Marketing  Development, 
which  seeks  to  promote  the  sale  of  rice 
by  belittling  potatoes,  should  be  Investi- 
gated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
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and  I  have  written  to  the  PTC  requesting 
that  this  be  done. 

The  campaign  should  also  be  investi- 
gated by  responsible  elements  of  the  na- 
tional advertising  media  who  strongly 
advocate  the  right  to  police  themselves-^ 
a  right  that  could  be  lost  if  irresponsibil- 
ity creates  a  demand  for  Federal  control 
of  advertising. 

If  the  current  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Rice  Council  is  not  actually  illegal, 
it  certainly  is  in  exceedingly  poor  taste 
in  that  it  attempts  to  build  one  product 
by  tearing  down  another. 

Consider  the  July  ad  in  Life  magazine 
which  shows  what  must  be  a  cull  potato 
with  a  caption  under  it:  "Ugh."  The 
message  continues: 

Just  think,  ■you  never  have  to  peel  rice. 
All  you  need  to  make  rice  is  hot  water.  Hot 
dlgglty!  Bury  it  in  butter.  Or  add  gobs  of 
gravy!  Rice  fills  you  the  long  way  .  ,  .  Not 
the  round  way.  Come  on  now — swear  off 
mashing,  beating,  peeling,  ■whipping.  Rice 
Is  the  reckless  one  I 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  the  "reckless 
one"  is  the  Rice  Council's  advertising 
copywriter. 

The  unpeeled  potato  may  not  be  the 
most  beautiful  object  in  the  world,  but 
it  compares  very  favorably  with  a  hand- 
full  of  rough  rice.  Forgetting  esthetics,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  thrust  of  the  Rice 
Council's  advertising  is  that  rice  makes 
you  slim  and  potatoes  make  you  fat.  The 
council's  September  advertising  asks,  in 
boxcar  type : 

Did  you  ever  see  a  fat  Chinese? 

This  over  a  picture  of  a  porterhouse 
steak  with  a  pile  of  butter-laden  rice 
alongside.  Although  an  obese  Chinese 
may  be  a  rarity  in  food-short  Red  China 
today,  in  happier  times  this  was  not  true. 
No  one  ever  confused  Charlie  Chan  with 
the  "Thin  Man." 

If  the  Rice  Council's  advertising  copy- 
writer believes  that  "gobs  of  gravy"  on 
rice  is  less  fattening  than  on  potatoes. 
let  him  consult  his  calorie  counter — or 
better  yet,  his  family  physician.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  publication 
■Nutritive  Value  of  Foods,"  reports  that 
a  baked  potato  weighing  99  grams  con- 
tains 90  calories,  while  a  cup  of  cooked 
rice  weighing  168  grams  has  185  calories. 
In  other  words,  there  Is  a  little  less  than 
1  calorie  per  gram  in  potatoes  and  a  little 
more  than  1  In  rice.  The  report  also  says 
that  both  potatoes  and  rice  contain  only 
a  "trace"  of  fat. 

Obviously,  the  calorie  count  In  butter 
or  "gobs  of  gravy"  remains  constant, 
whether  used  on  potatoes  or  rice. 

Thus,  the  Rice  Council's  advertising 
campaign  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  potato 
industry,  but  Is  both  deceptive  and  mis- 
leading to  the  consumer. 

In  reply  to  protests  over  the  campaign, 
the  Rice  Council  has  said,  in  part: 

The  Industry's  intent  Is  to  call  attention 
to  rice  In  a  light,  htunorous  manner  In  a 
campaign  not  unlike  the  widely-recognized 
Avis-Hertz  eflorts. 

This  Is  a  very  poor  parillel.  It  would  not 
really  be  very  humorous  If  Avis  adver- 
tised that  Hertz  vehicles  were  unsafe, 
which  is  approximately  what  the  Rice 
Council  seems  to  be  saying  about  po- 
tatoes to  a  cholesterol-conscious,  diet- 
minded  public. 
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The  potato  industi-y  is  a  highly  im- 
portant segment  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Potatoes  are  a  major  cash  crop  for 
a  great  number  of  Idaho  farmers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  potatoes  on  September  15, 
1967,  was  $1.90  per  hundredweight,  as 
compared  with  $2.07  a  year  earlier.  This 
represents  only  67  percent  of  parity,  or 
two-thirds  of  what  is  considered  a  fair 
price. 

With  this  depressed  price,  about  the 
last  thing  potato  growers  need  is  a  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  designed  to 
scare  consumers  away  from  this  delicious 
and  nutritious  food. 

One  of  the  proposed  ads  states,  in 
part: 

The  Idaho  has  got  to  go. 

It  is  my  Luiderstanding  that  magazine 
publication  of  the  ad  has  been  stopped. 
But  it  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Rice  Council  has  been  distributing  a 
folder  which  plays  on  the  same  sen- 
tence. And,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
"Idaho"  is  copyrighted  for  our  potatoes, 
does  not  this  make  the  Rice  Council  sub- 
ject to  legal — and  possibly  punitive — 
action? 

Certainly,  those  who  control  the  copy- 
right provisions  of  the  word  "Idaho"  as  it 
pertains  to  potatoes  should  study  any 
possible  infringement  of  their  rights. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  asking  whether,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Federal  funds  are  paying 
for  part  of  this  campaign. 

According  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  report  of  its  operations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1967. 
total  commitments  to  the  rice  program, 
including  inventory  losses,  export  subsi- 
dies and  sales  under  Public  Law  480,  were 
$175,862,724.  Since  there  are  only  about 
10,000  commercial  rice  growers  in  the 
United  States,  this  means  an  outlay  of 
about  517,500  per  operator  in  a  single 
year. 

I  doubt  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  directly  subsidize  an  advertising 
program  such  as  the  one  being  conducted 
by  the  Rice  Council.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  rice  industry  is  so  heav- 
ily subsidized,  can  it  not  be  assumed  that 
some  of  this  Government  assistance  is 
being  used  by  the  Rice  Council  for  this 
campaign?— particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  money  probably  would  not 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  rice  grow- 
ers had  it  not  been  for  Government 
subsidies. 

This  matter  demands  Investigation  by 
the  responsible  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments. Should  it  be  concluded  that 
the  advertising  campaign  is  false,  or 
based  on  a  false  premise  or  premises,  it 
should  be  immediately  terminated.  And, 
should  it  be  developed  that  Federal 
money  is,  indeed,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly involved,  steps  should  be  taken 
for  its  return  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 


APPLICANTS  TO  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
WILL  RECEIVE  ADMISSION  TEST 
SCORES 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  long  been  concerned  with  our  Na- 
tions shortage  of  phj'sician.s,  nurses,  and 
other  health  personnel,  I  have  been 
deeply  disturbed  by  many  of  the  policies 
and  trends  in  medical  education. 

One  area  which  has  been  particularly 
distressing  is  the  medical  school  student 
admissions  system  which  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  medical  schools,  the 
AMA,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  Perhaps  the  single, 
most  important  factor  in  deciding 
whether  a  college  graduate  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  medical  school  is  his  perform- 
ance on  the  medical  college  admissions 
test  However,  the  policy  of  the  AAMC 
and  the  Psychological  Corp.,  ■which  for- 
mulate and  administer  the  test,  has  been 
to  withhold  test  results  from  both  the 
student  and  his  imdergraduate  school. 
Thus,  individual  scores  on  this  critical 
examination  have  been  available  only  to 
medical  schools. 

The  aura  of  secrecy  surrounding- 
medical  admissions  test  results  has  had 
may  advei'se  effects:  Undergradute  col- 
leges or  universities  are  at  a  loss  to  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  their  premedical 
educational  policies  and  curriculum; 
guidance  departments  and  premedical 
advisers  have  been  unable  to  formulate 
and  review  their  counseling  efforts:  stu- 
dents who  were  denied  admission  faced 
uncertainty  if  they  sought  remedial  or 
supplementary  education  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  second  attempt. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the 
House  that  this  policy  has  been  recently 
reevaluated.  According  to  information 
supplied  me  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges,  beginning  with  the  test  which 
will  be  administered  in  1968,  scores  will 
be  transmitted  to  each  student  and  to 
the  college  which  he  attended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  commend 
both  the  AAMC  and  the  Psj'chological 
Corp.  for  this  important  decision.  I  share 
the  hope  of  those  who  have  instituted 
this  action  that  it  will  reduce  medical 
student  attrition  rates,  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  premedical  educaUon.  and  result 
in  a  fairer  testing  procedure. 

However,  it  should  be  realized  that  the 
release  of  test  scores  is  but  one  aspect  of 
the  medical  school  admissions  system. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  shortage  of 
physicians,  I  urge  that  organized  medi- 
cine, the  academic  community  and  the 
Congress  continue  to  reexamine  the 
structure  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States. 


SECTION  406   OF  TITLE  IV  OF  THE 
POVERTY  BILL 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  fMr.  Gttrney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week  I  received  a  telegram  from  C.  Wil- 
son Harder,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
calling  my  attention  to  section  406  of  title 
IV  of  the  poverty  bill.  Until  I  read  that 
telegram.  I  had  not  realized  that  tliis 
section  was  a  cleverly  concealed  attempt 
to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce some  of  the  more  vital  functions 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  there  have  been 
several  efforts,  during  recent  years,  to 
have  the  Small  Business  Administration 
transferred  to  the  big-business-oriented 
E>epartment  of  Commerce.  On  each  oc- 
casion, these  efforts  have  failed.  Now.  it 
would  seem  that  failing  to  carry  out  this 
feat  openly,  a  back-door  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Section  4A  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
states  specifically  that  SBA  "shall  not  be 
aflaiiated  with  or  be  within  any  other 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  SBA  be  an  independent 
spokesman  for  the  small  business  com- 
munity. If  I  am  correct  in  my  reasoning 
here,  it  then  follows  that  SBA  functions 
as  well,  are  not  to  be  subordmated  to  any 
other  Federal  agency. 

I  hope  the  House  will  reject  this  sec- 
tion 406  of  title  IV  of  the  poverty  bill 
when  it  gets  to  the  floor.  We  should  not 
support  this  attempt  to  merge  and  sub- 
merge SBA  functions  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 


October  2^,  1967 
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ISRAEL-ARAB  SITUATION 

Mr.  PETTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurnby]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creasingly serious  Israel-Arab  situation. 
An  Israel  warship  has  been  the  victim  of 
unprovoked  attack  by  Russian-supplied 
radar-controlled  missiles.  It  Is  the  first 
time  in  history  that  this  type  of  radar 
missile  has  been  used  to  sink  a  ship  of 
any  flag. 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  the  attack 
occurred  at  the  same  time  that  Soviet 
Deputy  Defense  Minister  Zakharov  ar- 
rived in  Cairo — with  a  large  military 
delegaton  from  Moscow— to  add  to  the 
estimated  8,000  Soviet  military  advisers 
and  technicians  already  In  Egypt.  It 
proves  that  the  two  troublemakers.  Rus- 
sia, worldwide,  and  Egypt,  in  the  Middle 
East,  are  hand  in  glove  in  their  determi- 
nation to  start  war  again  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations. 

It  greatly  disturbs  me,  in  fact,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, with  evidence  of  Arab-Soviet  ties 


of  the  strongest  kind,  is  reneging  on  its 
commitment  to  Israel. 

This  country  promised  to  sell  a  limited 
number  of  military  jets  to  Israel,  a  com- 
mitment it  has  not  yet  honored. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  United  States  to  live  up  to  this 
commitment  to  Israel.  By  withholding 
this  sale  of  jets  to  Israel,  at  a  time  when 
Russia  is  pouring  military  weapons  into 
the  Arab  nations,  we  are  encouraging 
further  Communist  Russia  intervention 
into  the  Middle  East.  This  country  should 
sell  to  Israel  the  weapons  she  needs  for 
her  defense,  a  sale  which  we  promised  a 
long  time  ago. 


ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  seen  a  startling  ex- 
ample of  confused  thinking  within  the 
Justice  Department  In  the  application  of 
our  antitrust  laws.  Rockwell-Standard 
Corp.  of  Bethany,  Okla..  was  required  by 
the  Department,  as  a  condition  to  ap- 
proval of  Its  merger  with  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  to  divest  itself  of  the 
manufacturing  rights  to  the  Jet  Com- 
mander Model  1121  business-type  air- 
craft. The  rationale  behind  the  demand 
was  that  the  Aero-Commander  Jet  and 
North  American's  highly  successful  busi- 
ness jet  aircraft  would  otherwise  domi- 
nate or  monopolize  the  market  for  such 
planes. 

In  the  first  place  the  facts  simply  do 
not  bear  this  out.  The  two  planes  offer 
far  different  service  characteristics  to  the 
prospective  buyer  and  one  costs  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  other  Foreign 
manufacturers  also  already  have  a  domi- 
nant share  of  this  market. 

Under  pressiire  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  its  doctrinaire  antitrust  phi- 
losophy. Rockwell-Standard  sold  Its 
rights  to  the  plane  to  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment for  $25  million,  after  futllely  at- 
tempting to  change  the  Department's 
position.  We  therefore  have  the  almost 
ludicrous  situation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, in  the  name  of  "protecting"  the 
American  consumer  market,  engineering 
the  surrender  of  one  of  the  best  U.S- 
bullt  jets  to  a  foreign  nation,  and  in  the 
process  destroying  one  of  our  Important 
manufacturing  resources  for  a  type  of 
highly  sophisticated  machinery  which 
oiu-  security  requires.  Also  vitally  affected 
are  the  several  hundred  people  in  the 
Oklahoma  plant  whose  livelihood  has 
been  threatened  by  this  whim  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  Atherton  Bean,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  International  Milling  Co.. 
of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  who.se  corpora- 
tion owns  and  uses  the  Jet  Commander. 
They  have  been  advised  that  by  this 
transfer  of  manufacturing  rights  to  a 
foreign  nation  they  can  expect  the  value 


of  their  aircraft  to  decrease  by  as  much 
as  50  percent. 

Of  course,  future  servicing,  parts,  mod- 
ifications, and  so  forth,  must  be  affected 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  they  now  own  a 
plane  whose  manufacturer  is  situated  in 
an  area  of  continuous  political  tension 
and  turmoil.  Mr.  Bean  well  makes  the 
point  in  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Department 
that  they  may  have  "protected"  Inter- 
national Milling  Co.  and  other  aircraft 
owners  into  not  only  a  substantial  loss 
on  resale  value  of  the  aircraft  but  also 
into  possible  future  disastrous  accidents 
through  possible  decreased  competency 
and  availability  of  the  new  foreign  man- 
ufacturers. 

Such  whimsical  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  incredible  to  me.  and  while 
the  entire  episode  appears  to  be  closed, 
the  facts  certainly  need  to  set  out  in  the 
cold  light  of  day  to  the  end  that  this  sort 
of  action  is  not  repeated.  I  Insert  Mr 
Bean's  letter  to  Mr.  Donald  P.  Turner. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, protesting  this  matter  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

International  Milling, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  October  4, 1967. 
Mr.  Donald  P.  TtmNEs. 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  TtTHNER-  Various  Minnesota  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy 
of  my  letter  of  August  30.  1967.  protesting 
what  seemed  to  us  the  unnecessary  action  of 
your  Department  In  requiring  Rockwell- 
Standard  to  divest  Itself  of  the  Jet  Com- 
mander business  before  It  would  be  allowed 
to  merge  with  North  American  Aviation,  have 
sent  me  copies  of  your  letter  of  September 
18th  In  which  you  describe  the  now  well- 
publlclzed  fact  that  Rockwell-Standard  did 
get  rid  of  the  business  to  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries.  Ltd.  In  addition  I  thank  you  for 
your  direct  reply  to  me  of  September  1.3th 
over  the  subscript  of  Mr.  Lewis  Bernstein. 

What  I  say  hereafter  will  be  with  full 
knowledge  that  further  protest  is  futile.  The 
deal  is  consummated  Various  damages  in- 
flicted upon  (a)  those  of  us  who  own  the 
previously  purchased  Jet  Commanders,  (bi 
the  community  of  Bethany,  Oklahoma,  (ci 
the  future  competitive  situation  in  business 
Jets  are  done.  Yet  I  choose  to  make  a  point 
or  two. 

How  curious,  how  Impersonally  abstract, 
how  unrelated  to  any  point  made  In  my 
letter  Is  the  sentence  which  reads:  "Investi- 
gation of  the  capability  and  projected  plans 
of  the  purchaser  indicated  no  basis  for  con- 
cluding that  the  sale  would  probably  sub- 
stantially weaken  competition  In  the  sales 
of  business  Jets  In  this  country,"  I  wasn  t 
worrying  over  a  changed  competitive  situa- 
tion, I  was  making  the  point  that  your  action 
undermines  the  confidence  of  the  present 
owner  and  the  future  possible  purchaser  o.' 
a  Jet  Commander  now  in  service  for  its  safety 
and  modification  for  its  continuous  modern- 
isation. You  simply  comment  that  the  "pur- 
chaser appears  (italic  Is  mine)  to  be 
an  established  and  competent  aircraft  man- 
ufacturer .  "  Do  your  people  seriously 
believe  that  Israel  Aircraft  is  the  technical 
equal  for  our  purpose.s  of  Rockwell-Stand- 
ard? Do  they  really  think  that  a  manufac- 
turer situated  In  an  area  of  continuous  polit- 
ical tension  and  turmoil  is  as  good  a  source 
of  servicing  and  parts,  etc.  as  an  American 
manufacturer  in  Bethany.  Oklahoma,  or 
Southern  California — as  dependable  a  source 
of  continuous  modification  technology?  Jet 
planes  are  not  automobiles  and  the  people 
who  buy  them,  though  they  may  already  be 


dealing  with  Butler  Aviation  and  have  a 
degree  of  confidence  In  their  operation,  still 
know  that  the  source  of  parts  and  modifica- 
tion technology  is  in  the  future  by  your  ac- 
tion to  be  a  company  new  to  an  exotic  area 
of  the  aircraft  business,  distant  in  geography 
and  polKlcally  and  mllitartiy  exposed. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  clear  case  of  doc- 
trinaire antitrust  philosophy  applied  with 
either  cynical  or  playful  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  whole  group  of  American  execu- 
tives and  American  companies  and  of  the 
American  economy.  The  allegation  is  made 
that  this  was  done  in  order  to  protect  us. 
Now  tlie  people  w^o  buy  Jet  planes  at  net 
prices  from  $600,000  to  S2  or  $3  million  are 
not  children  in  the  economic  wilderness.  If 
there  is  any  group  in  the  U.S.  economy  which 
should  not  have  government  time  and  money 
expended  for  Its  "protection,"  this  is  surely 
It. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  you  have  "pro- 
tected '  us  Into  a  substantial  loss  on  the  re- 
sale vilue  of  our  plane.  You  may  have  "pro- 
tected '  us  Into  a  future  disastrous  accident. 
There  Is  a  line  in  Oscar  Hammerstein's  li- 
bretto for  "The  King  and  I"  that  fits  our 
situation  perfectly:  "If  allies  are  strong  with 
power  to  protect  me,  might  they  not  protect 
ine  out  of  all  I  own?" 

Your  advisers  have  gone  completely  off 
balance  on  this  one.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  that  we  can  do  about  it  now  because 
your  desires  have  been  met  and  our  Interests 
sacrificed  to  their  philosophy.  But  I  trust 
that  the  hazard  and  damage  of  this  curious 
pedantry  will  not  be  lost  on  you  as  other 
similar  cases  come  to  the  fore  for  decision 
and  action.  This  displayed  thoroughly  bad 
Judgment. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Athebton  Bean, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


GIVE  LIGHT  AND  THE  DAILY  NEWS 
WILL  STILL   BE   LOST 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  has  editorially 
indicated  that  they,  too,  will  continue 
to  call  the  Commissioner  of  the  District, 
"mayor. "  and  will  disregard  both  fact 
and  law. 

They  plead  guilty,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  charges  of  the  "Ashb'k  swlvet"  di- 
rected against  both  the  political  ploy  of 
the  President  and  the  propagation  of  It 
by  the  news  media. 

I  assume  that  if  such  lofty  pillars  of 
journalism  as  the  News  and  the  Star  can 
call  things  what  they  are  not — the  Eve- 
ning Star  scooped  the  News  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  several  days — then  why  do 
not  we  all.  Thus,  for  those  wishing  to 
join  in,  let  me  suggest  that  for  openers, 
these  remarks  will  be  appended  by  the 
editorial  clipped  from  the  Washington 
Daily  "magazine."  Why  not? 

I  am  sure  it  will  not  disturb  several  of 
the  radio  stations  If  we  change  their 
names  and  henceforth  Identify  them  as 
television  stations,  or  in  reverse,  iden- 
tify TV  stations,  and  their  personalities, 
as  radio  stations  and  radio  personnel. 

Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  radio 


when  what  we  really  mean  is  TV.  and 
magazines  when  actually  they  are  news- 
papers when  they  are  In  truth  magazines, 
and  on  and  on.  ad  nauseam. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  bit  ridiculous,  but 
"radio"  is  easier  to  write  in  a  headline 
than  "television"  or  "magazine"  and 
"newspapers"  might  get  left  out  alto- 
gether since  they  have  the  longest  count 
of  all. 

If  one  looks  hard  enough,  one  notices 
that  the  motto  of  the  Washington  Daily 
"magazine"  reads;  "Give  Light  and  the 
People  Will  Find  Their  Own  'Way." 

Let  us  hope  so.  In  the  controversy 
over  mayor  versus  Commissioner,  the 
News  is  not  helping  much.  Their  motto 
should  read:  "Give  Light  and  the  Daily 
News  Will  Still  Be  Lost." 

The  editorial  follows: 
Mator  It  Is 

When  Is  a  mayor  not  a  mayor?  When  the 
law  says  he's  a  commissioner. 

That's  not  a  line  from  a  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
ditty,  but  a  simple  deduction  by  which  Con- 
gressman John  M.  .Ashbrook  seems  to  have 
worked  himself  Into  quite  a  swlvet. 

The  legislation  which  set  up  the  District's 
new  government,  the  Ohio  Republican  re- 
minds us,  designates  our  chief  magistrate  as 
a  commissioner,  not  a  mayor  Mr.  Ashbrook 
suggests  that  persistent  use  of  the  title  of 
mayor  may  be  a  piece  of  political  skulldug- 
gery by  "members  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
Istration,  especially  the  President."  Moreover 
he  says,  the  White  House  has  used  news- 
papers as  a  patsy  in  this  little  ploy;  they 
don't  even  use  quote  marks  around  "mayor." 
(There,  we  did.) 

The  members  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, "especially  the  President,"  will  have  to 
fend  for  themselves  As  for  the  newspapers — 
well,  this  newspaper,  anyway — we're  Inclined 
to  plead  guilty,  at  least  In  part. 

No  headline  writer  in  his  right  mind  is 
going  to  refer  to  a  public  official  as  commis- 
sioner when  he  can  get  away  with  mayor. 
Without  quotes.  Commissioner  In  a  one- 
column  headline?  Forget  it,  Cong.  Ashb'k. 


DARTMOUTH  STAGES  A  PARTY  FOR 
THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  Dartmouth  College  held  a  sjth- 
posium  on  the  theme,  "The  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  West — Evolving  Contrasts 
and  Convergencies."  The  purpwse  of  the 
undertaking  was  to  consider  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union  from  1917  to 
date.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the 
weekend  a  period  of  mourning  was  ob- 
served for  the  literally  millions  of  human 
beings  who  perished  through  Communist 
aggression  in  the  last  50  years.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  responsibilities  of  intellec- 
tual honesty  served  to  temper  academic 
freedom  in  recognizing  the  tremendous 
loss  to  mankind  inflicted  by  the  Commu- 
nist movement  on  familial  and  religious 
life,  labor  and — oh,  yes — academic  free- 
dom. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  discussion  of 
Soviet   technological   advances  included 


Soviet  mi.ssile  sites  and  Mig  planes  and 
their  possible  use  against  Dartmouth 
alumni  in  Vietnam. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  cele- 
brate the  aimiversaries  of  Dachau  and 
Buchenwald  with  fiLm  festivals  and  con- 
certs. Rather,  these  are  times  for  mourn- 
ing. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1967,  carried  a  guest  editorial 
by  my  good  friend.  Mel  Thompson,  of 
Orford,  on  the  Dartmouth  symposium. 
Like  many  other  patriotic  Americans, 
Mel  simply  cannot  forget  the  American 
lives  lost  in  Korea  or  Vietnam  through 
Soviet  aid.  Nor  can  he  dismiss  the  Soviet's 
avowed  purpose  of  domination  of  the  free 
world. 

I  include  the  editorial,  "A  Party  for  the 
Enemy."  by  Meldrim  Thompson  of  Or- 
ford, from  the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  the  account  of  the  Dartmouth  obser- 
vation from  the  Valley  News  of  October 
16,  1967,  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
jFrom  the  Manchester  (N.H.j  Union  Leader. 
Oct.  19,  1967J 
A  Pahty  foe  the  Eneut 

Guest  editorial  by  Meldrim  Thompson  of 
Orford. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  measure  of  how  far  we  have  drifted 
as  a  nation  on  the  sea  of  imbecility  will  be 
drawn  this  weekend  on  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege campus. 

A  grand  party  is  being  planned  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  an  enemy  who  has 
sworn  'to  bury"  Americans,  presumably  be- 
neath the  debris  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

During  this  "Russian  Weekend",  there  will 
be  dinners,  discussion  panels,  concerts,  art 
e.Khiblts  and  a  film  festival,  all  draped  around 
a  symposium  theme  "The  Soviet  Union  and 
the  West — Evolving  Contrasts  and  Conver- 
gencies." The  symposium,  to  be  attended  by 
many  vlstlng  professors,  will  consider  Soviet 
achievements  from  1917  to  date. 

Surely,  no  honest  American  can  doubt  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  our  sworn  enemy.  The 
record  Is  long,  tragic  and  clear.  Russian  guns 
and  equipment  snuffing  out  American  lives 
in  Korea;  Russian  rockets  Implanted  In  Cuba 
and  aimed  at  our  heartland;  and  Russian 
materiel  accounting  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  100.000  American  casualties  In  Vietnam. 
What  manner  of  madness  afllicts  us  that, 
while  our  soldiers  perish  daily  in  distant  rice 
paddles  from  Russian  mortar  fire,  a  leading 
American  college  celebrates  the  anniversary 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  determined  to  destroy 
our  culture? 

A  "Russian  Weekend"  that  carefully  ana- 
l}"zed  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our 
adversary,  or  compared  and  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  our  American  civilization  with  the 
retrogressive  Russian  revolution,  would  be  a 
real  contribution  to  the  public  that  has  been 
invited  to  attend  the  observances.  But  an 
observance  that  affords  a  certain  breed  of 
Intellectuals  an  opportunity  to  sing  hosannas 
for  their  form  of  Paradise  Regained  will  be 
another  lost  weekend  on  the  calendar  of 
American  patriotism. 

If  the  colleges  and  universities,  now  so 
heavily  supported  by  our  tax  dollars,  would 
Invest  a  tiny  fraction  of  their  time  cele- 
brating, observing  and  fostering  the  concept 
of  human  liberty  and  dignity  under  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  this  nation 
would  be  a  far  safer  home  of  the  free  tban 
li  is  today. 

Instead  of  a  party  for  tUe  enemy  here  at 
the  cradle  of  American  freedom.  Dartmouth 
College  might  better  guide  Its  students  and 
the  visiting  public  along  the  constitutional 
highroad  of  individual  liberty. 
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[Prom  the  Valley  News.  Oct.  16,  1967] 
Russian  Rjevolution  Anniyersary  Will  Be 
Obsesvxs  at  Dartmouth 
Hanover. — The  aitleth  anniversary  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  will  be  observed  at 
Dartmouth  College  by  a  Russian  Weekend 
Oct.   19-31    (Thursday  through  Sunday) 

A  symposium.  "The  Soviet  Union  arid  the 
West — Evolving  Contrasts  and  Convergences" 
win  be  attended  by  many  distinguished  vis- 
iting professors. 

The  Hoplclns  Center  will  contribute  Its 
full  facilities  for  the  arts  to  exhibitions  of 
Russian  art,  cinema,  theater,  and  music.  All 
events  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  symposium,  sponsored  by  the  Russian 
department  at  Dartmouth  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Student  Council  for  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Studies,  will  consider 
the  Soviet  achievement  since  1917.  Partici- 
pants include  professors  from  Harvard. 
Columbia,  MIT.  Swarthmore.  NYU.  Cornell 
and  Dartmouth. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  theme  of  Soviet 
achievement  wUl  be  highlighted  by  J  P. 
NetU.  visiting  professor  at  NYU.  In  his  key- 
note address.  At  other  panels  during  the 
weekend  Joseph  Berliner,  of  Brandels.  and 
Oeorge  Fnsher.  of  Columbia,  will  discuss  So- 
viet Economy  and  Society.  Oeorge  Olblan.  of 
Cornell,  and  Thompson  Bradley,  of  Swarth- 
more. win  concern  themselves  with  the  art- 
ist In  a  revolutionary  society.  At  the  confer- 
ence dinner,  open  only  by  Invitation.  Henry 
Roberts,  of  Dartmouth  will  speak  on  the 
Historicity  of  the  Russian  Revolution  Soviet 
politics  and  History  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  discussion  Saturday  morning  by  Url 
Raanan.  of  MIT,  and  Robert  V.  Daniels,  of 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

Concurrent  with  the  symposium,  The 
Dartmouth  Players  will  present  "Uncle 
Vanya."  by  Anton  Chekov  In  the  Studio 
Theater  of  Hopkins  Center  each  evening  at 
8:30  p.m. 

The  Yale  Russian  Choriis  wtU  give  a  con- 
cert m  Spauldlng  Audltorltim  at  8:30  pjn. 
Friday.  This  choral  group,  formed  In  1954  by 
a  small  group  Interested  In  Russian  culture, 
has  gained  world-wide  popularity  from  Its 
frequent  tours  abroad.  Their  program  of 
RujBsl&n  music  will  Include  folk  songs,  brig- 
and balladB,  and  Cossack  tunes. 

A  Russian  film  festival  has  been  In 
progress  for  two  weeks  sponsored  by  the 
Dartmouth  Pllm  Society.  Performances  of 
"Ivan  the  Terrible"  and  "The  End  of  St. 
Petersburg"  were  greeted  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. For  the  Russian  Weekend  the  Film 
Society  will  present  'ballad  of  Love"  and 
•There  Waa  an  Old  Couple"  at  8:30  p.m. 
Thursday  In  Spauldlng  Auditorium. 

An  exhibit  in  the  Jaffe-Frlede  Gallery — 
"Dada.  Surrealism  and  Today" — will  be  open 
dally.  Other  art  and  poster  exhibits  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Lower  Jewett  Corridor  of 
Hopkins  Center  and  the  Main  Lobby  of  Baker 
Library 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Dennby]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  on 
congressional  redlstrlctlng  as  currently 
constituted.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
bill  merely  prohibits  at-large  elections  of 
Representatives — except  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico — and  provides  that  no  State  shall 
be  required  to  redistrict  before  1970  un- 
less It  has  available  the  results  of  a  spe- 


cial Federal  census.  When  we  voted  on 
H.R.  2508  in  June,  I  was  forced  to  vote 
against  It. 

My  quarrel  with  the  bill  was  not  that 
it  provided  a  statutory  standard  of  per- 
missible deviation  but  instead  that  It  was 
unconstitutionally  broad  for  the  intei^lm 
elections  of  1968  and  1970.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  bill  allowed  a  30- 
percent  deviation  among  congressional 
districts  in  a  particular  State.  It  was  my 
opinion  at  that  time  if  congressional  in- 
tent said  only  up  to  10-percent  deviation 
would  be  allowed  in  1972  and  thereafter, 
then  in  keeping  with  that  one-man.  one- 
vote  concept,  only  a  10-percent  deviation 
should  have  been  allowed  in  1968  and 
1970. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Con- 
ference Committee  that  redlstrlctlng 
should  be  done  on  up-to-date  figures. 
It  would  be  Inequitable  and  a  futile  act 
to  redistrict  a  State  based  on  census  data 
7  or  8  years  old. 

But  my  specific  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  is  this; 

Congress  is  again  abrogating  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  In  a  number  of 
its  opinions,  the  Supreme  Court  In  this 
area  has  stated.  "In  absence  of  an  ex- 
pression of  congressional  Intent"  then 
they  go  on  to  hold  that  a  certain  per- 
centage would  be  acceptable  to  them. 
Likewise,  when  we  pass  laws,  most  of  the 
time  specifics  of  how  the  law  is  to  be 
implemented  are  left  up  to  the  executive 
branch  by  the  phrase,  "and  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
act."  As  is  too  often  the  case,  at  some 
later  date,  we  then  become  upset  because 
the  Court  does  not  interpret  or  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  run  the  programs  In  the 
way  we  intended. 

This  Is  an  area  of  clear-cut  congres- 
sional responsibility  which  I  feel  requires 
immediate  and  definite  action.  In  order 
to  carry  out  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities, we  must  enact  definite  statutory 
standards  for  congressional  districts.  As 
the  only  completely  popularly  elected 
branch  of  the  three.  It  is  our  Job. 
Granted,  it  is  not  an  easy  task;  it  Is  not 
a  pleasant  task.  But  it  is  a  Job  that  should 
not  and  cannot  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  several  members  of  the  committee 
intend  to  offer  separate  bills  on  the  floor 
that  will  provide  for  a  specific  expression 
of  congressional  intent  and  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  Join  with  me 
in  giving  these  bills  careful  consideration 
and  then  pass  a  bill  which  will  fairly  and 
equitably  implement  the  one-man  one- 
vote  principle. 


been  my  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  have  reconsidered  their 
previous  vote  amputating  the  model 
cities  and  rent  supplements  funds  and 
now  thought  through  the  alternatives  to 
it. 

The  Senate  had  given  Members  of  this 
House  a  chance  to  do  just  that. 

Decent  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies is  an  urgent  need  in  nearly  every  city 
in  the  Nation.  If  business  cannot  fill  that 
need,  then  It  logically  follows  that  Gov- 
ernment will  do  so,  sooner  or  later. 

The  fact  is  that  the  business  commu- 
nity— builders,  bankers,  and  brokers — 
support  the  rent  supplement  program. 
So  do  mayors,  city  managers,  labor, 
churches,  and  other  organizations.  The 
program  has  this  wide-based  support  be- 
cause it  represents  a  working  partner- 
ship between  govermnent  and  private 
enterprise.  The  features  of  the  program 
are; 

It  is  available  for  new  or  rehabilitated 
housing,  privately  financed,  and  privately 
managed.  The  property  stays  on  the  lo- 
cal tax  rolls. 

Only  the  really  poor  are  eligible.  In- 
come limits  are  the  same  as  for  public 
housing,  but  tenants  are  not  required  to 
move  if  income  rises.  The  supplement  is 
simply  reduced  or  eliminated,  therefore 
not  discouraging  self-improvement. 

It  tends  to  reduce  Government  control 
over  housing  construction  and  manage- 
ment. 

It  stimulates  private  Investment.  To 
date,  $500  million  in  private  financing 
has  been  triggered  by  the  $32  million  of 
Federal  funds  approved  for  rent  supple- 
ment payments.  Recently,  the  life  insur- 
ance industry  committed  $1  billion  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  urban  slums,  most  of 
which  will  be  used  In  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 

In  short,  the  program  Joins  public  and 
private  resources  In  a  common  attack  on 
developing  the  housing  which  low-Income 
Americans  in  the  cities,  large  and  small, 
so  badly  need. 

Both  local  and  Federal  tax  burdens  will 
benefit  In  the  long  run. 
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A  BETTER  LIFE  FOR  OUR  CITIZENS 
HERE  AT  HOME 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Button]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   BUTTON    Mr.   Speaker.   It  had 


SECRETARY  McNAMARA'S  POSITION 
ON  SOVIET-FIAT  DEAL  QUES- 
TIONED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Waldie  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Lipscomb]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  nations  are  supplying  weap- 
ons and  materials  and  supplies  which 
are  used  to  kill  and  maim  our  men  and 
our  allies  in  Vietnam  it  is  especially  diCB- 
cult  for  Americans  to  see  why  we  should 
help  these  very  same  Communist  na- 
tions build  up  their  economic  and  In- 
dustrial strength. 

What  is  also  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
in  this  regard  are  some  of  the  arguments 
and  the  tactics  employed  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  in  trying  to  promote 
trade  which  would  assist  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  countries  in  building  up 
their  economies. 

One  example  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  Is  a  recent 


statement  by  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Mc- 
Namara  criticizing  Congress  for  taking 
action  aimed  at  denying  U.S.  financial 
assistance  and  exports  of  equipment  to 
help  equip  the  Fiat  automobile  plant  to 
be  constructed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
part  of  his  argument  that  if  we  help 
build  up  the  Soviet  automobile  industry 
Soviet  resources  will  be  diverted  away 
from  defense  to  consumer  goods,  the 
Secretary  gave  the  impression  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  automobile  in- 
dustry at  this  time. 

The  statement  to  which  I  refer  appears 
in  a  printed  interview  with  the  Secretary 
in  the  September  29.  1967.  issue  of  Life 
magazine.  In  his  response  to  a  question 
about  areas  of  mutual  interest  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Communists, 
the  Secretary,  in  part,  mentions  trade, 
and  said: 

Look  at  the  failure  of  Congress  to  support 
the  Administration's  program  of  building 
bridges  of  trade  with  the  Eastern  European 
nations.  Its  actions  Included  the  denial  of  the 
Administration's  request  to  participate  in  the 
$50  million  loan  to  the  Flat  Corporation  to 
help  the  Soviets  expand  their  automotive  in- 
dustry. This  would  be  like  putting  them  on 
dope.  Once  they  get  an  automobile  industry, 
they  will  never  get  off  it  And  that  simply 
means  they  divert  resources  away  from  de- 
fease to  consumer  goods.  How  could  that  pos- 
sibly be  contrary  to  our  interests?  We  are 
misguided  If  we  fail  to  recognize  these  poten- 
tial areas  of  common  Interest,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  basic,  aggressive  foreign 
policy. 

Note  that  he  said,  "Once  they  get  an 

automobile  industry.  ' 

It  seems  incredible  that  anyone  In  a 
position  such  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  attempt  to  leave  the  American 
people  with  the  idea  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  automobile  industry  at 
present.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
way  to  Interpret  the  comment.  "Once 
they  get  an  automobile  industry-  •  •  •'• 
as  .set  forth  In  that  statement. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  it  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment is  highly  misleading. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind;  The  Soviet  Union  does 
today  have  an  automobile  industry. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
brand-name  passenger  automobiles 
which  are  produced  in  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  as  listed  in  car  catalogs  for 
1966  and  1967: 

Chaika. — Limousine,  seven-passenger,  4- 
door.  Engine;  8  cylinder  in  V;  192.3  net  horse- 
power at  4400  rpm;  autom.itic  transmission; 
length— 220,5   Inches;    weight — 4079    pounds. 

Zxl-lll. — Limousine,  seven-passenger.  4- 
door.  Engine:  8  cylinder  in  V:  maximum  230 
horsepower  at  4200  rpm;  automatic  trans- 
mi.sslon;  length — 241.7  inches;  weight — 5732 
pounds. 

Moskvich  408  {or  Mzma  408). — Sedan,  five- 
passenger.  4-door.  Engine:  4  cylinder  in  line: 
maximum  60  5  horsepower  at  4750  rpm; 
transmission — 4  gear  plus  reverse;  length — 
161  Inches:  weight — 1984  pounds. 

MoskiHch.  426. — Station  wagon,  five-pas- 
senger. Engine;  4  cylinder  In  line;  maximum 
60  5  horsepower  at  4750  rpm;  transmission — 
4  gear  plus  reverse;  length — 161  Inches; 
weight — 2116  pounds. 

Volga  (Gas  21). — Sedan,  six-passenger.  4- 
door.  Engine:  4  cylinder  In  line;  maxlmtun 
95  horsepower  at  4000  rpm;  transmission — 3 
gear  plus  reverse;  lenpth — 189  inches; 
weight — 2997  pound* 


Volga  [69M). — Jeep-type  vehicle,  five-pas- 
senger, 4-door.  Engine:  4  cylinder  In  line; 
maximum  72  horsepower  at  3800  rpm;  4- 
wheel  drive;  transmission — 3  gear  plus  re- 
verse; length— 152  Inches;  weight— 3076 
pounds. 

Zaporozhets  965A. — Coupe,  four-passenger. 
2-door.  Engine:  4  cylinder,  Vee  slanted;  max- 
imum 27  horsepower  at  4000  rpm;  transmis- 
sion— 4  gear  plus  reverse;  length — 131  1 
Inches;  weight — 1323  pounds. 

Soviet  automobiles  are  constructed  at 
the  following  locations: 

NAME  OF  FACTORY  AND  PRODUCT 

Gorkiy  Motor  Vehicle  Plant,  Gaz  trucks 
and  Volga  and  Chaika  auios. 

Llkhachev  Motor  Vehicle  Plant  (Moscow), 
Zil  trucks  and  Zll-114  autos. 

Moscow  Plant  for  Low  Powered  Vehicles. 
Moskvich  autos. 

Motor  Vehicle  Plant  in  the  Urals  (Mlassi. 
Ural-Zls  trucks. 

Ulyanovsk  Motor  Vehicle  Plant.  Uaz 
trucks. 

Minsk  Motor  Vehicle  Plant.  Maz  trucks. 

Kremenchug  Motor  Vehicle  Plant.  Kraz 
trucks. 

Zaporozh'ye  Motor  Vehicle  Plant.  Zapor- 
ozhets  autos. 

Izhevsk  Motor  Vehicle  Plant,  Moskvich 
autos. 

Kutaisi  Motor  Vehicle  Plant.  Kaz  trucks. 

Belorussian  Motor  Vehicle  Plant  (Zho- 
dlno  I ,  Belaz  trucks. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many 
specialized  automotive  equipment  plants, 
such  as  the  Moscow  carburetor  plant,  the 
Zavolskiy  engine  plant,  the  Yaroslavl 
tire  factory,  and  so  on. 

Also  there  are  many  additional  plants 
properly  belonging  to  other  Industries 
which  supply  materials  to  the  So\iet 
automotive  industry. 

Some  of  the  automobile  factories,  such 
as  that  in  Gorki  and  the  Llkhachev  in 
Moscow,  are  verj'  large,  highly  integrated 
plants  much  like  the  Ford  River  Rouge 
plant  in  their  self-sufRciency.  The  latter 
factory  is  reported  to  have  approxi- 
mately 70,000  people  on  the  rolls. 

As  for  their  automobile  manufactur- 
ing capability,  the  So\iet  motor  vehicle 
production  in  the  year  1960.  for  example, 
was  362,000  trucks  and  138.800  passenger 
cars.  Soviet  production  by  1966  had  risen 
to  408,000  trucks  and  230,200  passenger 
cars.  Incidentally,  jeeps  constitute  about 
17  percent  of  the  annual  production  of 
what  are  classified  as  passenger  cars  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  Soviet  automotive  production  is 
well  below  automotive  production  for  the 
United  States,  from  these  figures  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Soviets  have  a  signifi- 
cant automotive  industr>'. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Defense  apparently  saw  fit  to 
attempt  to  pass  off  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  auto- 
motive industry' . 

Possibly  the  Secretarj-  felt  this  ap- 
proach would  be  effective  in  connection 
with  his  follow-up  comments  that  If  the 
U.S.S  Jl.  is  supplied  with  credits,  machine 
tools,  and  other  capital  goods  for  auto- 
motive production  then  that  will  some- 
how force  the  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship to  alter  their  economic  plans. 

The  Secretary's  reference  to  diverting 
Soviet  resources  away  from  defense  to 
consumer  goods  is.  I  believe,  a  commend- 
able  wish    and    a    desirable   hope.    But 


wishes  and  hopes  cannot  be  the  basis 
for  national  pohcy  judgments. 

In  fact,  the  Central  InteUigence 
Agency  for  one.  In  an  intelligence  report 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  automobile  industr\- 
which  was  reproduced  in  a  March  1.  1967 
committee  print  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  automotive  buildup  will  not 
divert  resources  away  from  their  defense 
and  space  industries. 

The  CIA  reports  that  the  announced 
plans — for  increased  auto  production — 
are  not  so  grandiose  as  to  require  a  sig- 
nificant alteration  in  traditional  Soviet 
economic  priorities,  and  would  leave  mil- 
itary and  space  programs  uninipalred. 

Such  a  finding  is  clearly  understand- 
able. The  size  of  the  Soviet  automotive 
Industry  and  the  proportional  output 
of  autos  and  trucks,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  buses,  tanks,  and  tractors  are 
based  on  decisions  of  the  Communist 
Party  leadership. 

Output  is  centrally  planned  and  rigidly 
controlled.  Their  planned  product-mix, 
which  limits  the  number  of  automobiles, 
certainly  will  not  be  altered  or  controlled 
by  any  wishful  thinking  that  the  Soviets 
will  "divest  resources  away  from  defense 
to  consumers  goods." 

The  operation  of  Soviet  industry  and 
Soviet  military  and  space  programs  are 
based  upon  the  Soviet  economic  plan. 
This  plan  is  law.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  empire  it  is  the 
Soviet  economic  plan  which  has  such  a 
tyrannical  impact  on  the  lives  of  all  peo- 
ples and.  in  fact,  an  adverse  impact  on 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  And  what 
is  the  Soviet  economic  plan  designed  to 
accomplish?  Nikolay  Baybakov,  the  Chief 
of  Soviet  economic  planners,  put  it  this 
way: 

The  targets  set  in  the  plan  for  1967  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  economy  and  the 
defensive  might  of  the  USSR. 

As  for  the  idea  that  the  products  of 
the  Soviet -Fiat  plant  will  go  to  the  aver- 
age citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  this 
will  start  a  movement  which  will  force 
the  Soviets  to  divert  large  segments  of 
the  economy  toward  filling  consumer 
needs  tiiat  will  then  develop,  the  CIA 
h&s  studied  that  aspect  of  the  planned 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  auto  industry 
and  has  reported  that: 

Essentially,  the  new  Soviet  program  Is  de- 
signed to  produce  automobiles  for  the  bu- 
reacratic  and  managerial  elite,  not  for  the 
average  citizen. 

Another  important  factor  to  consider, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  not  publicized  by 
administration  spokesmen,  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  actually  an  exporter  of 
automobiles.  Soviet  autos  are  now  being 
exported  to  approximately  60  coimtrles. 
And  it  appears  Soviet  autos  will  be  ex- 
ported in  greatly  Increased  numbers  once 
the  auto  industrj-  is  expanded  as  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Defense  proposes  that  it 
should  be. 

It  is  estimated  that  54,000  Soviet  au- 
tomobiles will  be  exported  this  year  and 
that  tiiis  number  will  increase  about  500 
percent  to  250.000  by  1974  if  the  plans 
publicized  by  the  Soviets  should  mate- 
rialize. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
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the  Soviet  Union  does,  today,  have  an 
automobile  industry  and  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  wants  to  increase  and  update 
the  production  of  automobiles  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship seeks  to  enlarge  this  base  without 
impairing  Soviet  military  and  space  pro- 
grams. 

What  is  not  so  apparent  and  not  so 
clear  is  just  why-  the  United  States  should 
at  this  time  assist  the  Soviets  in  any  way 
with  their  economic  plans. 

Our  trade  policies  in  this  regard  ob- 
viously can  and  do  have  a  signiacant 
bearing  on  our  national  security  and  wel- 
fare. The  House  should,  therefore,  mount 
a  special  effort  to  look  into  and  evaluate 
the  implications  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  countries. 
This  is  a  subject  which  relates  closely 
to  a  nianber  of  areas  of  interest  and  ju- 
risdiction from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
existing  House  committee  structure. 
However,  there  is  a  need  to  create  a 
means  which  can  focus  attention  on  and 
effectively  embrace  and  represent  all  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  subject.  For  this 
reason,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House,  cosponsored  by  120  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  East-West  Trade. 

The  committee  would  look  into  the  im- 
pact of  East-West  trade  on  the  produc- 
tivity of  nations  which  supply  North 
Vietnam  and  other  Communist  nations 
with  military,  technical,  economic  or  fi- 
nancial assistance,  the  extent  of  finan- 
cial assistance  given  to  nations  supply- 
ing Hanoi  and  other  Communist  nations, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  US.  laws  and 
regulations  on  governing  trade  with  such 
nations. 

This  legislation  is  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
appear  before  the  Rules  Committee  on 
October  11  and  12  to  testify  In  its  behalf. 
The  resolution  on  which  hearings  have 
been  held  is  House  Resolution  843. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  interested  in 
and  concerned  about  what  is  occurring  in 
the  field  of  East-West  trade.  I  respect- 
fully solicit  support  for  this  legislation 
when  It  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  consideration  and 
vote.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  the 
study  that  would  be  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  843. 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  GARDNER. 
SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE,  AT  THE 
LUNCHEON  MEETING  OF  THE 
LAIRD  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP 
WORKSHOP,  WISCONSIN  STATE 
UNU'ERSITY.  STEVENS  POINT. 
WIS.,  MONDAY,  OCTOBER   23,   1967 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird!  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  Education  Day  in  central  Wisconsin. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  with 
Wisconsin  State  University  at  Stevens 
Point  an  all-day  conference  of  young 


people  and  school  oflBcials  from  evei-y 
high  school  in  my  congressional  district. 
I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  keynote  Educa- 
tion Day  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  and  to  participate  in  the  highly 
successful  youth  leadership  workshop 
portion. 

The  Secretary's  remarks  were  so  perti- 
nent to  the  occasion  that  I  think  they 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  this 
body.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude Secretary  Gardner's  remarks  be- 
fore the  luncheon  banquet  of  the  youth 
leadership  workshop  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along  with 
the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Education  Day  in  central 
Wisconsin  is  such  a  imlque  and  reward- 
ing undertaking  that  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
it. 

It  is  a  two-part  conference,  cospon- 
sored by  Wisconsin  State  University  and 
myself  as  the  Representative  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District.  There 
is  an  adult  conference  and  a  youth  con- 
ference conducted  simultaneously. 

The  youth  conference,  officially  called 
the  youth  leadership  workshop,  is  the 
highlight  of  Education  Day. 

At  my  invitation,  two  juniors  and  two 
seniors  from  each  of  the  63  high  schools 
in  our  district  were  selected  by  student 
body  action  to  attend  the  workshop. 

Six  discussion  topics  were  established 
in  six  separate  workshops  for  these  stu- 
dents to  discuss  the  top  issues  of  our  day 
with  outstanding  discussion  leaders. 

In  addition  to  Secretary  Gardner,  for 
example,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  conducted  a 
workshop  on  "Career  Opportunities  in  a 
Changing  World,"  and  Maj.  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Stilwell,  commanding  general  of  the 
1st  Armored  Division  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex., 
was  the  discussion  leader  for  the  work- 
shop on  "The  Individual  and  Foreign- 
Military  Policy."  These  top  national 
leaders,  together  with  the  other  resource 
leaders  and  moderators  made  Education 
Day  the  outstanding  success  it  was. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the 
entire  program  for  Education  Day  in 
central  Wisconsin  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  Secretary's  address. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  Secretary  Gardner's  contribution  to 
the  success  of  Education  Day.  His  re- 
marks provided  much  food  for  thought 
for  all  who  participated,  and  I  feel  they 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  body. 

His  central  point  had  to  do  with  the 
problem  in  our  society  of  attracting  good 
young  people  into  leadership  roles  in  our 
society.  To  use  the  Secretary's  words: 

Ask  our  brightest  ard  best  young  men  and 
women  what  careers  they  Intend  to  follow. 
How  many  plan  to  run  for  offlce?  How  many 
plan  to  enter  State  or  local  governmenf  How 
many  Into  national  affairs?  Of  3106  National 
Merit  Scholars  selected  during  the  first  4 
years  of  the  program,  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  boys  and  about  6  percent  of  the  girls 
looked  forward  to  careers  In  government  serv- 
ice. A  foUowup  study  of  the  same  Scholars  a 
few  years  later  showed  that  even  fewer  re- 
tained an  interest  in  government  service,  1.7 


percent  of  the  boys  and  15  percent  of  the 
girls. 

Now  In  our  kind  of  society,  government 
has  no  monopoly  on  leadership,  so  you  might 
Imagine  that  able  young  people  such  as  these 
have  in  mind  some  of  the  other  areas  of  vital 
leadership  In  our  society.  But  they  do  not. 

They  aren't  particularly  Interested  in  be- 
ing corporation  presidents,  or  labor  leaders 
or  university  presidents.  They  want  to  be 
professionals — uner.t angled,  unencumbered, 
unbeleaguered,  loyal  only  to  their  craft. 

Now  I  am  all  for  professionals.  They  have 
created  the  modern  world— but  I  don't  hold 
that  against  them.  They  are  a  priceless  asset 
to  any  society. 

But  we  also  need  a  steady  flow  of  extremely 
capable  people  into  the  decision-making  roles 
of  the  society.  And  we  aren't  getting  enough 
of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary's  comments, 
as  you  can  see,  are  well  taken.  They  are 
not  made  often  enough  by  public  officials 
in  leadership  capacities  especially  when 
talking  to  young  people  who  are  still 
deciding  what  kind  of  career  of  pursue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Gardner's  re- 
marks made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  yoimg  high  .school  leaders  who  at- 
tended Education  Day.  and  I  am  pleased 
to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows: 

Secretary    GAnoNERs    Remarks    at   the 
YoxrrH  Leadership  Luncheon 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  asserted  that  our 
purpose  In  entering  World  War  I  was  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Gilbert 
Chesterton  commented  "The  world  will  never 
be  safe  for  democracy.  Its  a  dangerous 
trade." 

He  was  right.  The  governing  of  a  free  so- 
ciety Is  a  difficult  and  hazardous  business— 
full  of  trouble  and  traps  for  the  unwary 

Since  the  time  of  Wilson  and  Chesterton, 
the  world  has  become  very  much  more  com- 
plex. The  rate  of  change  has  Increased  enor- 
mously. Questions  of  public  policy  have  be- 
come Immensely  technical  and  resistant  to 
common  sense  analysis. 

To  suggest  the  scope  and  difficulty  of  the 
tasks  facing  us.  let  me  run  through  very 
quickly  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  agenda  for 
your  generation. 

1 1 1  First,  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
your  generation,  as  it  was  for  my  generation 
and  my  parents'  generation,  will  be  to  build 
an  enduring  peace.  If  the  Viet  Nam  war  were 
to  end  tomorrow,  that  problem  would  remstr. 

The  task  is  not  to  abolish  tensions  among 
nations,  which  Is  quite  Impossible,  but  to 
create  procedures  and  Institutional  arrange- 
ments that  will  hold  those  tensions  within 
safe  bounds. 

(2»  I'm  not  going  to  attempt  to  list  these 
problems  in  any  order  of  importance,  but 
since  we  began  with  peace.  I  shall  list  next 
the  closely  related  problem  of  the  developing 
nations.  The  combination  of  poverty  and  rLs- 
Ing  expectations  that  exists  among  half  the 
world's  population  today  Is  as  volatile  and 
threatening  in  Its  own  way  as  the  bomb. 

(3)  Tlilrd  is  the  problem  of  population 
control.  Throughout  the  world  there  Is  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  gravity  of  un- 
bridled population  growth.  There  are  now 
about  3.3  billion  people  in  llie  world  By  the 
year  2000  there  will  be  an  estimated  7.5  bil- 
lion, most  of  them  hungry  And  as  Harrison 
Brown  says.  "Hungry  people  are  combusti- 
ble." 

(4)  The  fourth  Item  on  my  list  Is  equality 
of  opportunity.  Today,  racial  discrimination 
is  the  chief  barrier  to  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, and  that  is  why  it  is  unquestionably 
our  number  one  domestic  problem.  But  the 
racial   front   Is  not  the  only  one  on  which 
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we  are  struggling  to  provide  equal  access  tc 
the  benefits  of  American  life.  There  are  other 
massive  barriers  to  Individual  fulfillment — 
poverty,  illness.  Ignorance,  physical  and 
mental  handicaps.  Our  goal  today  is  breath- 
taking in  scopve.  but  easy  to  describe.  We 
don't  want  anyone  to  be  hurt  or  handicapped 
or  shut  out  from  the  life  of  the  society  by 
circumstances  that  can   be   prevented. 

(5)  The  fifth  problem  on  my  list  Is  a 
corollary  to  the  fourth.  It  Is  to  create  an 
education  system  that  will  proinde  the  maxi- 
mum  individual  fulfillment  for  each  Amer- 
ican, In  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  today 
boys  and  girls  who  could  easily  be  brought 
to  the  full  use  of  their  powers  are  left 
stunted.  Inarticulate  and  angry.  We  need  an 
educational  system  that  will  lift  them.  We 
need  schools  that  will  nurture  talent,  that 
will  awaken  the  spxark  of  curiosity  and  eager- 
ness to  learn. 

1 6)  Sixth,  we  must  bring  neu)  life  to  our 
cities.  Today  our  cities  are  plagued  with 
every  conceivable  HI — apathy,  crime,  poverty, 
racial  conflict,  slum  housing,  polluted  air  and 
water,  inferior  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
snarled  transportation.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  do  more  than  build  bridges  between  the 
Inner  city  and  Its  opulent  periphery.  We  need 
a  totally  new  concept  of  metropolitan  orga- 
nization. 

(7)  Seventh  is  the  problem  of  our  natural 
environment .  We  can't  avoid  some  alteration 
of  the  natural  world  we  live  In.  But  man.  even 
indu.strial  man.  Is  a  part  of  nature,  and  must 
find  some  limit  to  the  headlong  destruction 
and  fouling  of  the  natural  environment 
How  much  fouled  air  can  we  breathe?  How 
much  filth  can  we  spew  Into  our  rivers  and 
lakes?  How  much  bleakness  and  ugliness  can 
we  tolerate? 

(8)  Eighth  Is  the  problem  of  government , 
the  age-old  problem  of  how  best  to  organize 
ourselves  to  accomplish  our  shared  purposes. 
We  have  Indulged  ourselves  far  too  long  In 
the  luxury  of  supposing  that  everything  In 
this  country  must  change  and  develop  except 
our  governmental  structure  and  processes. 

(9)  My  ninth  problem  concerns  economic 
growth.  Since  the  Great  Depression  we  have 
made  Impressive  gains  In  stabilizing  and 
managing  the  economy.  Because  of  what  we 
now  know  about  the  sources  of  economic 
growth  we  can  envisage  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources  and  more  Imagi- 
native use  of  human  skills. 

(10)  The  final  item  on  my  agenda  is  the 
relation'ihip  of  the  individual  to  society.  All 
that  we  achieve  must  finally  be  mea.<;ured 
In  terms  of  its  effect  on  the  individual.  We 
set  out  to  create  a  free  and  just  society  In 
which  the  Individual  could  flourish.  But  our 
highly  organized  society  carries  Its  own 
threats  to  Individuality. 

The  threats  need  not  materially.  We  can't 
escape  size  and  complexity  In  our  organiza- 
tions and  institutions,  but  we  can  design 
them  so  that  they  serve  the  Individual  as 
well  as  the  system.  Our  goal  should  be  a 
society  designed  for  people,  and  if  we  want 
It  badly  enough  we  can  have  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  the  prob- 
lems that  constitute  the  agenda  for  your 
generation. 

Whether  or  not  we  solve  those  problems 
will  determine  our  survival  as  a  nation.  And 
our  chances  of  solving  them  will  depend 
heavily  on  the  qu:aity  of  leadership  that  the 
Institutions  and  communities  and  States  of 
this  Nation  can  provide  In  the  years  ahead. 

And  I  must  tell  you  that  with  respect  to 
the  emergence  of  leaders  we  face  a  consider- 
able problem. 

With  all  their  extraordinary  vision,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  failed  to  foresee  one  fairly 
central  difficulty  that  this  Nation  would  face. 
They  did  not  see  that  leadership  In  a  free 
society  would  not  prove  to  be  the  only  or  even 
the  chief  magnet  for  good  men.  They  did  not 
see  that  with  the  rise  of  the  professions  a 


career  ideal  would  emerge  that  would  be  far 
more  attractive  to  our  be^t  young  people  than 
a  career  in  public  life  or  in  any  other  leader- 
ship role. 

Ask  our  brightest  and  best  young  men  and 
women  what  careers  they  Intend  to  follow. 
How  many  plan  to  run  for  office?  How  many 
plan  to  enter  State  or  local  government?  How 
many  Into  national  affairs?  Of  3106  National 
Merit  Scholars  selected  during  the  first  4 
years  of  the  program,  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  boys  and  about  6  percent  of  the  girls 
looked  forward  to  careers  in  government 
service.  A  follow-up  study  of  the  same  Schol- 
ars a  few  years  later  showed  that  even  fewer 
retained  an  interest  in  government  service. 
1.7  percent  of  the  boys  and  1.5  percent  of  the 
girls. 

Now  In  our  kind  of  society,  government  has 
no  monopoly  on  leadership,  so  you  might 
Imagine  that  able  young  people  such  as  these 
have  In  mind  some  of  the  other  areas  of  vital 
leadership  In  our  society.  But  they  do  not. 

They  aren't  particularly  Interested  in  being 
corporation  presidents,  or  labor  leaders  or 
university  presidents.  They  want  to  be  profes- 
sionals— unentangled.  unencumbered,  unbe- 
leaguered. loyal  only  to  their  craft. 

Now  I  am  all  for  professionals.  They  have 
created  the  modern  world — but  I  don't  hold 
that  against  them.  They  are  a  priceless  asset 
to  any  society. 

But  we  also  need  a  steady  flow  of  extremely 
capable  people  Into  the  decision-making  roles 
of  the  society.  And  we  aren't  getting  enough 
of  them. 

I  believe  that  there  are  few  facta  In  our 
national  life  more  disturbing  than  that.  Our 
society  and  our  world  have  grown  so  com- 
plex, social  change  occurs  at  such  a  bewilder- 
ing pace,  and  the  sheer  technical  demands  of 
leadership  have  mounted  so  swiftly  that  I 
think  were  headed  for  disaster  uiiless  our 
ablest  people  take  a  hand  in  running  the 
society. 

We  need  them  as  leaders,  not  Just  as  but- 
toned-up  and  buttoned-down  professionals 
living  secure  and  tidy  lives.  We  need  them 
as  leaders  In  business  and  In  education  and 
In  every  other  area  of  our  national  life — but 
most  particularly  we  need  them  In  public 
life. 

We  are  producing  the  most  educated,  ar- 
Uculate  and  brilliant  sidewalk  superintend- 
ents the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  have  a  limit- 
less supply  of  people  with  the  Intelligence 
and  expertise  to  analyze  the  society's  prob- 
lems, but  very,  very  few  with  the  motivation 
and  stamina  to  leap  In  and  help  solve  them. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  gravity 
and  complexity  of  some  of  the  jsroblems  we 
face  today.  To  solve  them  is  going  to  require 
a  great  surge  of  citizen  dedication. 

It  has  always  been  hard  to  stir  our  people 
to  significant  social  action  except  In  periods 
of  great  crisis.  I  would  have  no  hope  of 
changing  that  national  attribute.  I  would 
simply  say  that  another  of  our  historic  mo- 
ments of  crisis  Is  up>on  us. 

During  the  years  ahead,  our  society  will 
need  the  lifelong  attention  and  concern  of  its 
most  highly  educated  young  people.  They 
must  lend  a  hand. 

And  those  who  hope  to  change  the  world 
for  the  better  will  have  to  have  the  fortitude 
and  the  staying  power  essential  to  the  long, 
difficult  task  of  accomplishing  social  change. 
Making  a  bad  world  better  Is  tough,  grinding, 
never-ending  work 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  those  who  have 
Impossibly  high  hopes  for  social  betterment 
and  then  the  next  day  are  wallowing  In  dis- 
illusionment and  self-pity  because  their  high 
hopes  weren't  realized.  Social  change  isn't 
that  easy.  Creating  a  better  world  isn't  that 
easy.  Life  Isn't  that  easy. 

If  enough  of  our  young  people  are  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  serious  concern 
for  the  future  of  their  society,  then  X  have 
some  hope  for  the  years  ahead.  As  some  of 
you  know,  I  have  been  keenly  Interested  in 


what  it  Is  that  makes  nations  decay.  .Vnd  as 
those  of  you  who  have  read  my  book  Self. 
Renewal  know,  the  evidence  convinces  me 
that  the  decline  of  nations  Is  not  inevitable. 
As  I  said  in  the  book  if  we  go  into  a  decline, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  blame  the  inexorable 
forces  of  history.  It  will  be  an  avoidable  fail- 
ure of  the  mind  and  heart  and  spirit  of  the 
American  people  We  now  know  beyond  all 
doubt  that  nations  die  from  within,  and  they 
are  attacked  less  often  by  traitors  within  the 
gate  than  by  traitors  within  the  heart — com- 
placency, apathy,  cynicism,  Intolerance,  self- 
deception  and  an  unwillingness  on  tlie  part 
of  the  individual  to  lend  himself  to  any 
worthy  common  purpose. 

Every  morning  and  evening  as  I  ride  to  and 
from  work,  I  pass  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Me- 
morials, and  I  often  think  of  the  men  and 
events  they  commemorate.  But  as  I  look  at 
the  perfection  of  the  monuments.  I  try  to 
remember — and  I  ask  you  voting  people  to 
remember — that  this  great  Nation  was 
conceived  and  designed  by  human  beings. 
Imperfect  as  you  and  I  are  imperfect;  capable 
of  rmstakes.  even  as  you  and  I;  who  were 
once  young,  as  you  are  now;  who  were  sub- 
ject to  weariness  and  doubt  and  confusion, 
as  all  of  us  are.  But  with  all  their  human 
fallibility,  they  had  the  courage  and  heart 
to  believe  that  man  might  create  a  free  and 
Just  society.  And  that  made  all  the  difference. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  cynical  about  that  effort 
because  no  society  anywhere  or  anytime  has 
really  been  wholly  free  and  just.  But  over 
the  years  and  over  the  generations  we  have 
moved  slowly  and  often  painfully  toward 
those  goals.  And  we  have  done  so  because 
some  people  had  the  vision  and  the  stead- 
fastness to  try  to  make  an  imperfect  world 
better. 

That  is  hard  and  not  always  glamorous 
work  and  it  is  never  finished. 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  It  has  to  be 
built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  recreated  in 
each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men 
and  women.  It  is  now  your  turn. 

The  agenda  for  your  generation — the  list 
of  tasks  that  must  be  undertaken  if  our 
nation  is  to  survive,  and  If  your  world  Is  to 
be  a  better  world — is  formidable.  I  hope  that 
each  of  you  will  care  enough  to  lend  a  hand. 

Education   Dat    in   the   Seventh    Congres- 
sional District,  October  23,  1967 

(Sponsored  by  Wisconsin  State  University. 
Stevens  Point,  and  the  Laird  Youth  Lead- 
ership F\Dundatlon;  keynoter,  John  W. 
Gardner,  V.S.  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare) 

YODTH       LEADERSHIP       WORKSHOP 

8:00-9:15:  Registration.  (Coffee  and  milk 
served  in  Prank  Lloyd  Wright  Lounge  for 
registrants.) 

9:15:  Opening  session,  Wisconsin  Room  of 
the  University  Center.  Dr.  Lee  S.  Dreyfus. 
President,  WSU-Stevens  Point,  and  Congress- 
man Mel  Laird,  7th  Congressional  District. 

9:45:  Workshops  convene.  Mulr-Schurz 
Room:  The  Individual  and  Foreign- Military 
Policy.  Its  effect  upon  our  nation  and  you. 
Major  General  Richard  G.  Stilwell,  formerly 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand In  'Vietnam.  Currently,  commanding 
general  1st  Armored  Division.  Fort  Hood. 
Texas. 

Nlcolet-Marquette  Room:  The  Individual 
and  Career  Opportunities  in  a  Changing 
World.  (Learning,  earning,  and  yearning)  Es- 
ther Peterson.  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

General  Billy  Mitchell  Room:  The  Indi- 
vidual and  Morality:  Respect  for  Late  and 
Order.  Father  Stephen  Boehrer.  Chairman 
Religious  Department.  Holy  Cross  Seminary. 
La  Crosse  and  Professor  of  Theology,  'Viterbo 
College,  La  Crosse. 

HamUn-Garland  Room:  The  Individual 
and  the  Equality  of  Man.  The  Reverend  Perry 
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Salio.  Pastor.  Lake  Street  Methcxilst  Church. 
Eau  Claire,  and  member  of  the  Gksvernor's 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Charles  Van  Hlse  Room:  The  Federal  Sys- 
tem: Who  Governs  Whom?  Dr.  John  Blbby. 
Assistant  Profeseor  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee. 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  Room :  Responsi- 
bilities of  Business  and  Industry  to  Society 
Kenneth  Haagensen,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Wis.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

11  10:  Reconvene  In  general  session.  Wis- 
consin Room.  Summary  reports  by  workshop 
moderators. 

11:40:  Open  discussion,  Wisconsin  Room. 
Moderator.  Congressman  Mel  Laird.  Partici- 
pants: Workshop  resource  leaders  and 
students. 

12:30:  Luncheon.  Allen  Center.  (Combined 
attendance  everyone  participating  In  both 
conferences.)  Keynote  address.  John  W. 
Gardner.  U.S.  Secretary.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

2:00:  Afternoon  Workshops  Convene.  Muir- 
Schurz  Room:  The  Individual  and  Foreign- 
Military  Policy. 

Nicolet-Marquette  Room:  The  Individual 
and  Career  Opportunities  in  a  Changing 
World.  (Learning,  earning  and  yearning.) 

General  Billy  Mitchell  Room:  The  Indi- 
vidual and  Morality:  Respect  for  Law  and 
Order. 

Hamlin-Garland  Room:  The  Individual  and 
the  Equality  of  Man. 

Charles  Van  Hlse  Room:  The  Federal  Sys- 
tem: Who  Oovema  Whom? 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  Room:  Respon- 
sibilities of  Business  and  Industry  to  Society. 

3:25:  Reconvene  general  session  in  Wis- 
consin Room.  Open  discussion  with  John 
Gardner,  all  resource  people,  moderators, 
students  participating.  Moderator,  Congress- 
man Laird. 

3:50:  Final  Summaries:  Resource  Leaders 
and  Congressman  Laird. 

4:15:  Presentations:  Certificates  to  student 
participants 

5:00:  Adjourn. 

ADULT    WORKSHOP 

Education  in  central  Wisconsin— Our  stu- 
dents, their  needs  and  government  re- 
sources 

12:30:  Luncheon,  the  Allen  Center.  Uni- 
versity Campus.  Welcome  by  Dr  Lee  S.  Drey- 
fus. President,  WSU-Stevens  Point.  Intro- 
duction of  conference  leaders  by  Congress- 
man Mel  Laird. 

1  15:  Keynote  address  John  Gardner 
U.S.  Secretary,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

2.00:  Workshop  session.  Wisconsin  Room, 
University  Center.  The  Village  Center,  Dr. 
Lee  S.  Dreyfus.  President.  WSU.  Stevens 
Point.  Hotc  the  Re0onal  Office  Can  Help  You, 
Dr.  Peter  Mousolite.  Regional  representative 
of  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Educational  Pro- 
jections to  1984  in  Central  Wisconsin.  Leon 
Case.  Coordinator,  Educational  Service. 
Agency  No.  7. 

2:40:  Workshop  session.  Wisconsin  Room. 
Changes  m  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Program.  B.  Alden  Lilly  white. 
Deputy  Associate  Commissioner.  Bureau  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
Changes  in  the  Higher  Education  Program. 
Dr.  J.  Wayne  Reltz.  Director  Graduate  Pro- 
grams. Bureau  of  Higher  Education. 

3:25:  General  Session.  Wisconsin  Room 
Reconvene  with  Youth  Leadership  Workshop 
participants.  (Everyone  is  Invited  to  Join 
with  the  students  and  resource  leaders  for 
the  discussion  and  summary  of  the  Youth 
Workshop.  I 

STTTDENTS    ATTENDING 

Paul  Klnkhammer.  Lou  Ann  Rueden.  P*red 
Dauffenbach.  Bob  Maslanka.  Abbotaford 
Senior  High  School 

BUI  Broga.  Jill  Garrlnger.  Darrell  Renner, 
Elna  C.  Staples,  Adams-Prlendshlp  High 
School. 


Shirley  Peterson,  Michael  Smart,  Cindy 
Cooper,  William  H.  Gilbert.  Alexander  High 
School,  Neekoosa. 

Bruce  Koehn.  John  Mehne,  Patricia  J 
Swan,  Mary  Kay  Wysoclkl,  Almond  High 
School. 

Da:iiel  Glodowskl,  Timothy  Harvey,  Mich- 
ael Patoka,  Judy  Wimme,  Amherst  High 
School. 

Mary  Blaskey,  Mark  J.  Bradley.  Danene 
Rabe,  Charles  Szmanda,  Antlgo  Senior  High 
School. 

Beverly  Bade.  Gary  F.  Getzln,  Thomas 
Thibodeau,  Rosemarie  Tosch,  Assumption 
High   School.   Wisconsin  Rapids. 

Gayle  Ann  Punke,  Roger  Weller,  Gary 
Guralski.  Rita  Lesczynski,  Athens  High 
School. 

Victor  Karaliunas,  Dawn  Kolstad,  Sue  Ellen 
Grassl,  Claudlne  Weber,  Auburndale  High 
School. 

Cindy  Beversdorf.  Randy  TenHaken.  Elaine 
Bauch.  Michael  B.  Knauf,  Blrnamwood  High 
School. 

Michael  L.  Lorge,  Robert  H  Stark,  Gary  J. 
Jansen.  Robert  L.  Meyer,  Blessed  Sacrament 
Seminary. 

Carol  Krause.  Tom  Magee,  Susan  Kupsky. 
John  Simon.   Bonduel  High  School. 

Gail  M.  Grosskopf.  Jeanne  Marquardt, 
Susan  Bents,  Robert  Brel.  Bowler  High 
School. 

Beverly  Bate,  Kenneth  Eberhardt.  Ann  Kay 
Arvey.  Terry  L.  Olson,  ClintonvlUe  Senior 
High  School. 

Gene  Relneklng.  James  StalTell.  Barbara 
Meyer.  Joyce  Tesmer.  Colby  High  School. 

Stanley  Charron,  Thomas  J  Schuetz,  James 
Haselberger,  Fritz  Hastreiter,  Columbus  High 
School.  Marshfleld. 

Peter  J.  Davison,  Tom  Tupper,  John  Halver- 
son,  Katherine  S.  Wilson,  Crandon  High 
School. 

William  Alexejun,  Douglas  W.  Tletz.  Rob- 
ert Glbbs.  JoAnne  Webster,  D.  C.  Everest 
Junior-Senior  H.  S.,  Schofleld. 

Barbara  Burger.  Nancy  Ann  King,  Gary 
Fergot,  David  Joswlak,  E^dgar  High  School. 

Sheldon  Bergen,  Linda  Boettcher,  Bonnie 
Froland,  David  Marquard,  Elcho  High  School. 

Kathleen  Bruehl.  William  Olson,  Mary 
Landry,  David  Nevaranta,  Florence  High 
School. 

Cynthia  Butek,  Joe  Pawlik,  Jim  Galaro- 
wlcz,  Josephine  Sromek,  Oilman  High  School. 

Elaine  Anderson,  Colleen  Angel,  John  HU- 
lert,   Terrance   Rand,  Granton  High   School. 

Jim  Behrens.  Warren  A.  Mondloch.  Duane 
Jackson,  Bill  Toburen,  Greenwood  High 
School. 

Ted  GJerston,  Charles  Koehler,  John  Bobbe, 
Bruce  Meagher,  lola-Scandinavla  High 
School 

John  Cronkrite.  Molly  Killoren.  Ronald  W 
Otto,  Krista  Van  Engelen.  John  Edwards  High 
School,  Port  Edwards. 

Nancy  Clark,  James  H.  Weidner,  Matthew 
Annis,  Andrea  MUak.  Laona  High  School. 

Lyle  R.  Helke.  Susan  Ann  Hoffman.  Thomas 
Molski.  Marty  Tucs,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Wisconsin  Rapids. 

Kenneth  Trnka,  Randy  Zimmerman,  Randy 
Haslow,  Paul  L.  Noeldner,  Loyal  High  School. 

Colleen  Mary  Casey,  Scott  A.  Ploger.  Marsha 
A.  Lindsay,  Michael  R.  Marcy,  Manawa  High 
School. 

Kathryn  R.  Ross,  Raymond  Starzlnskl, 
Gary  RupUnger,  Alvlna  Starzlnskl,  Marthon 
High  School. 

Gall  B.  Gregor,  Monica  Soroka,  Cindy 
Sorenson,  Sheila  M.  Stark.  Maria  High  Schooi, 
Stevens  Point. 

Charles  Anderson.  Crlaty  Byers,  Patricia 
Halpop,  Katie  Mclnnls,  Marlon  High  School. 

Melalne  Murray,  Letha  Wood.  Katherine 
Custer,  Mary  Restall,  Marshfleld  Senior  High 
School. 

Kathy  Cashman,  Joan  Schmltt.  Thomas  A 
Lindow,  Paul  Stenklyft.  Medford  High 
School. 

Brian     Jensen.     Stuart     A.     Kraft,    David 


Adams,  Susan  Schotz,  Merrill  Senior  High 
School. 

Nell  Bandt.  Rae  Lynn  Johnson.  Paula  Cod- 
dington.  Richard  Orienti.  Montello  High 
School. 

Steve  Jonas,  Mary  Liedtke.  Goerge 
Knoedler,  Beth  Scholtens,  Mosinee  High 
School. 

Mary  Lou  Olcon,  Howard  Paulson,  Victor 
Lutz,  Marcy  Van  Gorden.  Nelllsville  High 
School. 

Patricia  Lynett,  Patrick  K.  Riley,  Gregory 
Laska,  Anne  Vander  Wall,  Newman  High 
School,  Wausau. 

Linda  HUdebrand,  Kathi  Otis,  Randy  Judd. 
Therese  McLaughlin,  New  London  Senior 
High  School 

Maxine  Albrecht,  Pam  Hodgson.  Our  Lady 
of  the  Holy  Cross  H.  S  .  Merrill. 

Steve  Johnson,  Kay  P.  Klabon,  Kris  Lee 
Arneson.  Allen  Beck,  Owen-Wlthee  High 
School. 

Brian  E^gon.  Rick  Hurlbut,  John  A 
Lehman,  Carl  Yambert,  P.  J.  Jacobs  High 
School.  Stevens  Point. 

Wayne  Bushman.  Larry  Cundarl,  Bob 
Breltensteln,  Wayne  Kostroskl,  Pacelli  High 
School,  Stevens  Point. 

Jake  Emmerlck,  Janice  Jaglelo,  BJorne  S 
Jensen,  Steve  Miner,  Plttsvllle  High  School 

Richard  Relchert,  David  Rhody,  Karen 
Nlggemann,  Randy  Powers,  Rib  Lake  High 
School. 

Barbara  Sommers.  Mike  Wanserskl,  Ralph 
Laska,  Cindy  Larson.  Rosholt  High  School. 

Linda  Krlewaldt.  Kurt  Kroenke.  Jean 
Raddant.  Greg  Zeoske.  Shawano  Senior  High 
School. 

Bruce  Michael  Cook.  Patrick  Staege,  M. 
Constance  Carpenter,  Francis  E.  Manina, 
Spencer  High  School. 

Susan  Franckowlak,  Kirk  Klemme,  David 
GUnleckl,  Myra  J.  Meissner,  Stratford  High 
School. 

Mark  Ahles,  Douglas  Woodworth,  Gwen 
Ellyn  Anderson,  Debbie  Haas,  Thorp  High 
School. 

Barbara  Breltenfeldt.  Harvey  W.  Krlegel. 
Jr..  Anna  Hlrl.  John  Laatsch,  Tigerton  High 
School. 

Cynthia  Fischer.  Kathleen  Sweeney.  John 
Drew,  Robert  Steigerwaldt,  Tomahawk  High 
School. 

Dale  Reid.  Sherry  Renner,  Lenny  Palek, 
Debbie  Warner,  Trl-County  Area  High  School. 
Plalnfleld. 

Ted  Bartels.  Joan  Neuenfeldt,  Marilyn 
Neddo.  George  Scheenzer.  Wabeno  High 
School. 

Sue  Holly,  Eric  Peterson,  Kathleen  Mc- 
Glnnls,  Lee  Morey,  Waupaca  High  School. 

Anthony  S.  Albright,  Stephen  Schaller, 
Evan  Jay  Cutting,  Eric  Wuennenberg,  Wau- 
sau Senior  High  School. 

Tom  Pearson,  Cheryl  Schwebel,  Pat  Henne, 
Donald  Nowak,  Wautoma  High  School. 

Marcla  Rumann,  John  Schrelber,  Charlene 
Quinn,  Westfield  High  School. 

Tom  Hartfield.  Ann  Hutchison,  James 
Nolan,  Janice  Wendt,  Weyauwega  High 
School. 

William  Conn,  Myron  D.  Helstad,  Colleen 
Peters,  Susan  J.  Robinson,  White  Lake  High 
School. 

Jim  Osypowskl.  Steve  Shoemaker,  Sally 
Graves,  Linda  Llnke,  Wittenberg  High 
School. 
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FRAUDULENT  STOCK  SALES  BY 
OHIO  FARM  BUREAU  COOPERA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  PURCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  Hie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing 
about  a  brilliant  con  game,  O.  Henr>-  once 
said: 

It  was  beautiful  and  simple  as  all  truly 
great  swindles  are. 

O.  Henry  might  well  have  been  writing 
about  the  Farm  Bureau's  activities  in 
the  State  of  Ohio — activities,  by  the  way, 
to  which  the  attorney  general  of  that 
State  has  given  his  fatherly  blessing. 

Several  days  ago,  I  introduced  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  de- 
scribing how  the  Tuscarawas  County 
Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association 
established  an  egg  producing  business 
which  promptly  moved  into  the  market 
and  undersold  its  own  members,  driving 
many  of  them  out  of  business. 

As  swindles  go.  it  was  not  a  bad  effort 
at  all.  But  for  sheer  "beauty"  and  "sim- 
plicity," not  to  mention  the  necessary 
touches  of  tragedy  and  heartache.  It  does 
not  hold  a  candle  to  the  activities  of  the 
Holmes  County  and  Portage  County 
Farm  Bureau  Cooperatives  in  the  Buck- 
eye State.  These  groups  have  developed 
a  i-uthlessly  simple  and  direct  method  of 
making  money.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
phony  "Snow  White"  image  they  have 
carefully  built  up  over  the  years,  they 
sell  unregistered,  worthless  stock  to  help- 
less and  unsuspecting  farmers.  The 
fanners  buy  It  without  even  seeing  a  pro- 
spectus or  financial  statement,  in  the  in- 
nocent belief  that  It  is  a  safe,  conserva- 
tive Investment.  The  stock  is  sold  with 
the  promise  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Co- 
operative will  redeem  it  at  any  time  upon 
30  days  notice.  But  the  promise,  given 
verbally,  is  forgotten  immediately.  The 
stock  is  not  redeemed  in  30  days.  It  is  not 
redeemed  in  30  months.  From  all  present 
indications,  it  will  not  be  redeemed  in 
30  years,  despite  great  financial  hardship 
and  personal  anguish  being  suffered  by 
the  owners  of  the  stock. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  the 
greatest  tradition  of  crusading,  respon- 
sible American  journalism,  has  put  the 
spotlight  on  these  criminal  acts.  It  has 
very  recently  written  in  depth  about  the 
circumstances  and  consequences  of  two 
such  fraudulent  sales — sales  made  to 
poor,  hard-working  farm  families  who 
sunk  all  they  had  Into  this  worthless 
stock,  and  who  now  live  on  the  grim 
edge  of  poverty  because  their  stock  cer- 
tificates cannot  be  redeemed,  sold, 
traded,  or  used  as  collateral,  and  which 
does  not  even  draw  dividends. 

Both  articles  tell  essentially  the  same 
story  of  calculating  deception  on  one 
side,  and  despair  and  desperation  on  the 
other.  In  both  cases,  the  stock  is  now 
owned  by  women  who  must  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world,  and  who  have  no- 
where to  turn  for  help.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau Cooperatives  which  sold  them  the 
stock  have  turned  their  backs  on  them 
and  have  made  it  clear  that  they  feel 
no  responsibility  toward  the  purchasers 
of  this  stock.  I  have  personally  checked 
these  stories  out.  and  have  verified  their 
accuracy. 

These  stories  are  simply  one  more 
variation  in  the  Farm  Bureau's  favorite 
game,  "farming  the  American  farmer." 
Under  imanimous  consent,  I  respectfully 
include  these  articles  in  the  Record  so 


that  they  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  American  people: 

I  Prom   the  Plain   Dealer.  Oct.   12,   1967] 

Woman  in  Need  Can't  Sell  Co-Op  Stock 

(By  Richard   C.  Blxler) 

Kent. — Mrs.  Helen  Dlngeldeln  used  $1,000 

she   Inherited    from    her   mother's   estate   to 

buy  preferred   stock   in  the  Portage  County 

Farm  Bureau  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.. 

in    1949   and    1950. 

Soon  after,  she  was  left  alone  to  rear  two 
sons  and  try  to  provide  a  good  education 
for  them  with  a  scanty  income.  She  said  she 
could  have  used  the  $1,000.  She  tried  to  re- 
deem the  stock  at  the  co-op  and  to  sell  it 
to  others.  To  this  day,  she  has  been  unable 
to    redeem    or   sell    It. 

Operations  of  farm  bureau  co-ops  In  Ohio 
presently  are  being  investigated  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  D-N.Y.,  who  has  criticized 
some  of  their  practices  as  a  "con  gsmie." 

Farm  Bureau  officials  in  several  counties 
have  told  The  Plain  Dealer  they  regret  being 
unable  to  redeem  patronage  dividends  issued 
to  members  instead  of  cash  earnings. 

"These  farmers  are  really  not  out  of  pocket 
on  anything."  one  farm  bureau  official  said. 
"They   didn't  put   an\thlng  into  the  stock. 
They  just  didn't  get  the  cash  dividends  it 
represents,    but    maybe    one    of    these    days 
they  will." 
Mrs.  Dlngeldein's  situation  Is  different. 
She    did    pay    cash    to   buy    her   stock. 
She    Is    out    of    pocket    money    she    has 
needed  many  years. 

She  now  has  written  to  The  Plain  Dealer, 
seeking  help  after  all  else  has  failed. 

Mrs.  Dlngeldeln  lives  In  a  large  rooming 
house  here  at  227  E.  Summit  Street.  The 
house  Is  owned  by  her  oldest  son,  who  pro- 
vides rented  rooms  for  Kent  State  University 
students. 

She  and  her  sister.  Miss  Anna  Mudrlck.  live 
in  a  small  apartment  on  the  ground  floor 
which  "we  get  at  a  reduced  rate  for  helping 
look  after  the  house."  Mrs.  Dlngeldeln  said. 
•My  husband  and  the  boys  and  I  lived  on 
a  small.  25-acre  farm  when  I  bought  the 
stock.  We  bought  a  little  feed  from  the  farm 
bureau  and  when  I  inherited  the  money,  the 
salesman  who  sold  us  the  feed  convinced 
me  it  would  be  a  good  Investment. 

"The  first  two  or  three  years  It  paid  a  small 
dividend.  After  that  we  didn't  get  anything 
from  it. 

My  husband  left  us.  I  got  a  divorce  I  got 
a  lob  but  It  was  hard  to  make  enough  money 
to'  get  along.  I  especially  wanted  to  get  the 
money  back  when  the  boys  were  in  college, 
but  I  kept  getting  the  runaround  from  the 
people  in  the  office  at  Ravenna." 

Mrs.  Dlngeldeln  has  four  certificates.  The 
first  Is  dated  April  26.  1949.  and  ts  for  16 
shares  of  preferred  stock  with  par  value  of 
$25  per  share.  The  others  are  for  eight  each 
of  the  same  shares  and  are  dated  Nov.  17, 
1949;  March  24.  1950.  and  July  13,  1950. 

They  are  issued  in  the  names  of  Mrs  Helen 
Dlngeldeln  and  Miss  Anna  Mudrlck.  who  both 
said  has  worked  to  help  support  Mrs.  Dlngel- 
dein's sons,  said  she  would  want  Mrs.  Dlngel- 
dlen  to  have  the  money  if  the  stock  could 
be  sold  or  redeemed. 

Mrs.  Dlngeldeln  said  the  last  communica- 
tion she  had  from  the  Ravenna  Landmark 
office  was  a  letter  dated  Nov.  19,  1963.  It 
stated: 

•Dear  Mrs.  Dlngeldeln:  In  regards  your 
letter  asking  for  a  record  showing  that  you 
did  not  receive  dividends  from  your  stock. 

"There  has  been  no  dividends  paid  on  this 
stock  for  a  few  years  back;  and  there  ts  no 
net  worth  at  present  time  on  county  stock. 
Hoping  this  answers  your  question,  if  any 
other  please  feel  free  to  call. 

"John  Westkrbeck, 

"Manager." 
Mrs.  Dlngeldeln  is  52  She  has  been  unable 
to  find  work  for  several  years   She  said: 
"Any  place  you  go  they  either  want  some- 


one under  40  or  someone  with  a  college  de- 
gree. I  Just  can't  find  anything  and  the  boys 
have  their  hands  full  supf>ortlng  themselves  " 

Earl  Vlllers,  of  Edinburg  in  southeastern 
Portage  County.  Is  serving  his  fifth  year  as 
president  of  the  co-op's  board  of  directors. 

Vlllers  said  the  co-op  in  Portage  County. 
like  many  others,  has  a  history  of  many  los- 
ing years'.  Stock  value  had  gone  far  below 
net  worth  and  even  though  the  co-op  has 
made  money  the  last  few  years  It  will  be 
several  more  before  the  stock  regains  its 
original   value,   he  said. 

"It  is  true  There  have  been  cases  of  real 
hardship  and  these  are  unfortunate,"  Vlllers 
said. 

••Preferred  stock  should  be  worth  at  least 
its  par  value  and  the  owner  should  be  able 
to  trade  It  the  same  as  any  other  corpora- 
tion stock  on  the  stock  market.  But  because 
of  the  bad  years  the  value  has  dropped  to 
nothing. 

"In  a  private  corporation  this  would  never 
have  been  allowed  to  happen.  After  two  or 
three  losing  years,  the  directors  would  have 
been  forced  to  close  down,  sell  out  or  merge 
i^-lth  another  company." 

Vlllers  continued: 

■But  our  directors  kept  operating  in  the 
red.  hoping  the  next  year  would  be  better. 
The  same  laws  do  not  apply  to  co-ops  that 
govern  private   corporations 

"Our  stockholders  not  only  didn't  get  divi- 
dends but  they  were  unable  to  sell  or  redeem 
their  stocks.  We  can't  redeem  it  because  the 
law  forbids  It  as  long  as  its  worth  Is  less 
than  par  value." 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Oct  19,  1967] 

Woman   May    Have   To    Sell   Home   DESPm 

Co-op  Stock 

(By  Richard  C.  Bixler) 

Nashville.  Ohio. — Gladys  Reed,  67.  says 
she  will  soon  have  to  sell  her  family  home 
here  in  this  Holmes  County  Village  unless 
she  is  someho'w  able  to  recover  her  life  sav- 
ings of  $5,000  tied  up  in  stock  of  the  county 
farm  bureau. 

U.S.  Rep.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick.  D-N.T..  Is 
checking  Miss  Reed's  complaint  against  the 
county  farm  bureau  in  connection  with  his 
one-man  investigation  of  U.S.  farm  co-ops 
and  those  in  Ohio. 

Miss  Reed  said  she  took  her  savings  out  of 
a  local  bank  when  a  farm  bureau  stock  sales- 
man ass-ured  her  the  money  would  earn  high- 
er interest  and  would  be  readily  available 
should  she  need  it, 

"During  the  depression."  Miss  Reed  said, 
•my  dad  had  lo  let  his  insurance  lapse  I 
knew  If  he  or  mother  ever  got  sick.  It  would 
fall  to  me  to  pay  the  bills. 

"I  worked  as  a  domestic  and  at  factory  jobs 
in  Akron  and  Shreve,  and  saved  as  much  as 
I  could." 

Miss  Reed's  father  was  an  interior  deco- 
rator. Her  family  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  farming  or  the  farm  bureau  But  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  manager  of 
the  Holmes  County  Farm  Bureau  Coopera- 
tive Association,  Inc. 

■He  worked  on  my  folks  and  then  on  week- 
ends he'd  talk  to  me  trying  to  get  me  to  buy 
this  stock."  she  said.  "He  kept  telling  me  that 
the  bank  was  only  paying  li-2%  or  2<rc  in- 
terest and  he  could  guarantee  me  *%  In 
dividends  " 

"I  told  him  I  wouldn't  be  Interested  be- 
cause if  anyone  got  sick.  I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  draw  out  money  right  away.  He  said  he 
would  guarantee  me  I  could  get  all  my  money 
anv  time  after  30  days'  notice." 

Miss  Reed  holds  certificates  that  show  she 
purchased  stock  In  $1,000  lots  in  1950.  1951. 
twice  in  1952.  and  1957. 

Her  records  show  she  received  dividends 
of  about  4"r  a  year  through  December,  1960, 
but  none  since  then.  She  paid  federal  income 
tax  of  about  20 "v  on  each  dividend,  and  per- 
sonal property  tax  of  $10  a  year  on  the  stock 
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several  years  after  it  ceased  paying  divi- 
dends, leaving  her  with  net  gain  of  no  more 
and  maybe  less  than  bank  Interest  would 
have  amounted  to,  she  figures. 

"In  March,  1961.  Dad  got  sick,"  she  re- 
called, "and  I  went  to  the  Farm  Bureau  of- 
fice to  redeem  some  of  the  stock. '  she  re- 
lated. "The  manager  was  no  longer  there 
and  the  new  manager  said  he  would  have 
to  check  with  the  directors.  Later,  they  told 
me  they  were  sorry,  but  they  couldn't  re- 
deem It. 

•Dad  died  in  June.  1961,  and  there  was 
a  large  funeral  bill  to  pay.  I  asked  them 
again  to  redeem  some  stock  and  they  again 
said  they  were  sorry  but  they  couldn't  do  It. 
Then,  in  1962.  mother  broke  both  hips 
and  someone  had  to  be  with  her  all  the  time 
If  I  had  been  able  to  get  that  farm  bureau 
stock  money  I  could  have  hired  help.  But 
at  what  I  was  making  It  would  have  taken 
all  my  pay  to  hire  someone.  The  farm  bureau 
again  refused  to  help  me. 

"I  had  to  quit  work  and  take  early  retire- 
ment on  Social  Security  at  age  62.  at  a  20 '7 
cut  below  what  I  would  have  got  at  age  65. 
I  wouldn't  have  lost  that  If  I  could  have 
cashed  In  my  stock,  either." 

Miss  Reed's  mother  died  in  1964.  leaving 
another  funeral  bill  to  be  paid.  She  tried 
again  to  redeem  farm  bureau  stock  and  said 
she  received  "the  same  tired  answer  'we're 
sorry  but  .  .  .'  "  She  said  she  could  probably 
live  the  rest  of  her  life  In  the  nine-room 
home  if  she  could  get  back  her  $5,000. 

Miss  Reed  had  consulted  LoudonvUle  law- 
yer Donald  Nash  on  other  legal  matters  over 
the  yeejB.  She  recently  asked  his  advice  on 
her  stock  redemption  problem.  Nash  wrote 
and   talked   to  local  co-op  ofBclals. 

Nash  said  he  was  told  "that  the  co-op 
was  in  financial  trouble  and  that  its  debts 
and  UablUtl«B  amounted  to  more  than  its  net 
worth,  thusly  the  stock  presently  has  no 
value. " 

Last  month  Naah  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
co-op  In  which  he  complained  about  Miss 
Reeds  Inability  to  get  cash  for  her  st-ock. 
He  quertioned  the  co-op's  action  m  selling 
the  laat  tl.OOO  worth  of  stock  in  1957  when 
the  co-op's  annual  report  showed  ofjerating 
lOEsea  of  t386. 

Nash  said  he  believed  it  might  have  been 
illegal  to  sell  stock  and  guarantee  redemp- 
tion tn  80  days  when  the  business  was  oper- 
ating at  a  lou  and  couldn't  even  pay  debts 
It  already  owed. 

A  10-year  statement  Issued  In  1964  showed 
the  co-op  lost  money  every  year  from  1957 
on,  with  total  losses  through  1964  of  more 
than  H50.000. 

In  the  Sept.  7  letter,  Nash  also  stated  he 
planned  to  offer  help  to  Mrs  Norma  Wil- 
liams, of  Nova  (northern  Ashland  County) 
who  has  been  unable  to  redeem  patronage 
dividend  stock.  Mrs.  Williams  was  among  the 
fliBt  to  write  Congress  about  questionable 
practices  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

In  answer  to  his  letter  to  the  Holmes 
County  co-op,  Nash  received  a  letter  from 
the  law  firm  of  Howard  Dresbach  &  George 
W.  Morrison  of  Columbus.  It  said,  in  part: 

"There  is  no  similarity  between  your  cli- 
ent's problem  and  that  of  Mrs  Williams. 
Your  offer  to  help  Mrs.  Williams  is  a  ques- 
tionable practice  and  you  would  be  well 
advised  to  refrain  from  doing  what  you  sug- 
gest in  your  letter  of  Sept.  1,  1967." 

Nash  said:  "If  this  is  not  an  outright 
threat,  then  it  Is  certainly  a  matter  of  them 
questioning  my  Integrity.  The  implication  Is 
that  I'm  soliciting  business.  I  didn't  Intend 
to  charge  Mrs.  Williams  a  nickel  for  any- 
thing I  might  be  able  to  do  for  her.  There 
Is  no  I^gal  Aid  Society  In  Ashland  County 
to  handle  cases  for  people  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  hire  a  lawyer,  in  civil 
matters. 

"But  as  an  officer  of  the  courts,  I  have 
an  obligation  to  help  these  people  and  that's 
exactly  what  I'm  doing.  I'm  not  charging 
Miss  Reed,  either,  if  It  matters." 


SELF-HELPING  HOUSING 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
half  of  all  the  substandard  housing  in 
this  country  can  be  found  in  our  rural 
areas,  where  only  a  third  of  our  total 
population  resides.  In  the  same  rural 
areas,  half  of  our  Nation's  poor  families 
reside. 

In  the  face  of  these  grim  facts,  it 
might  seem  there  is  little  hope  to  better 
the  housing  conditions  in  rural  Amer- 
ica— other  than  a  massive  housing  sub- 
sidy program.  Low-income  families, 
rural  or  urban,  just  do  not  have  the 
debt-repaying  ability  to  finance  new 
homes. 

But,  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  now  developing  a  self-help  hous- 
ing program  for  low-income  rural  fam- 
ilies that  holds  great  promise  for  im- 
proved housing  for  many  poor  people. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration-financed 
self-help  housing  project  will  soon  be 
completed  at  Ellenvllle  in  Ulster  County. 
N.Y.,  which  will  provide  new  housing  for 
seven  families — all  of  them  with  family 
incomes  of  less  than  S5.000  per  year. 

The  project  is  being  made  possible  by 
USDA-PHA  loans  to  the  seven  families 
totaling  $75,780  at  4  percent  interest, 
which  were  used  to  buy  building  lots  and 
materials  from  a  local  dealer,  plus  funds 
furnished  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  the  purchase  of  tools  and 
to  hire  a  skilled  construction  supervisor. 

When  completed,  the  families  will  have 
all-modem  homes  with  monthly  pay- 
ments on  loans  that  will  average  less 
than  $50. 

Today,  most  of  the  same  families  are 
paying  more  than  this  in  rent  for  grossly 
inferior  living  space. 

To  build  their  homes,  which  are  most- 
ly in  the  three-bedroom,  1,000-square- 
foot  category,  the  heads  of  the  seven 
families  work  evenings  and  weekends  in 
helping  each  other  build  the  homes.  They 
work  together  in  a  cooperative  effort  and 
they  estimate  the  self-help  effort  saves 
them  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
their  homes. 

In  the  few  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
which  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  been  experimenting  with  this 
self-help  housing  project,  nearly  400 
such  homes  have  been  built  under  the 
FHA  program. 

In  addition  to  providing  new  and  ade- 
quate housing  for  low-income  rural  peo- 
ple, the  program  has  had  another  nota- 
ble and  beneficial  effect.  Many  of  the 
men  have  learned  the  fundamentals  of 
the  building  trade  and  with  additional 
experience  have  now  become  first-class 
carpenters  with  steady  employment  and 
incomes  much  greater  than  they  had  be- 
fore. 

I  have  high  praise  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  pioneering  and 


experimenting  in  this  program  to  bring 
better  housing  to  rural  people  who  could 
not  afford  it  under  the  usual  policies  of 
the  program. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
seven  wonderful  families  of  Ellenville, 
for  their  enterprise,  their  fine  coopera- 
tive efforts,  and  their  sense  of  pride  that 
truly  makes  this  project  possible. 
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ST.  MARY  OF  NAZARETH  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anntjnzio]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sister 
Mary  Edelburg  Slomka  Is  administrator 
of  the  St.  MaiT  of  Nazareth  Hospital  at 
1120  North  Leavitt,  Chicago,  111.  This 
hospital  is  located  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Sister  Mary  Edelburg  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing hospital  administrators  in  our 
city.  She  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  in 
purchasing  new  equipment  so  that  St. 
Mary  of  Nazareth  Hospital  today  has  the 
finest  medical  equipment  in  every  de- 
partment and  Is  efficiently  meeting  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Illinois. 

All  of  us  know  if  we  are  to  provide  the 
best  medical  facilities  available  to  care 
for  the  health  needs  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  that  our  Government  must  estab- 
lish a  partnership  with  these  hospitals 
and  the  communities  which  they  serve 
in  order  to  meet  these  health  needs 

Sister  Mary  Edelburg  has  written  an 
article  on  the  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment of  government  relations  in  a  volun- 
tary hospital  as  evidence  of  ongoing 
partnership.  I  am  happy  to  insert  ex- 
cerpts from  her  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  because  it  will  help  all  of  us 
to  better  understand  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  health  facilities  for  our 
commLmities: 

INTRODUCTION 

Many  fear  for  the  future  of  the  voluntary 
hospital  in  the  face  of  continued  extension 
of  Government  flnanelne  of  hospital  cxjn- 
structlon  and  services.  Thus,  It  is  essential 
that  a  positive  outlook  be  adopted  to  facili- 
tate an  orderly  analysis  and  a  non-dlsrup- 
tlve  evolution  of  trends  which  affect  services, 
economics  and  organization  of  hospitals. 

ENVIRONMtNTAL    ASPECTS 

The  Increased  complexity  of  hospitals,  a 
larger  number  of  programs  that  are  Govern- 
ment-sponsored, economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal pressures,  the  psychological  and  physical 
demands,  the  meeting  of  ethical  standards— 
In  short  the  gamut  of  environments  exerting 
pressure  and  emphasis  on  the  hospital  com- 
plex—calls for  more  than  a  cursory  review  of 
the  ecology  of  the  hospital  and  Its  effects  on 
the  hospital. 

ECONOMIC    ENVniONMENT 

Hospitals  long  have  worked  cooperatively 
to  control  economic  forces  through  sophisti- 
cated accounting,  data  processing,  and  more 
recently  with  advanced  systems.  Supply  of 
services  was  always  geared  to  public  need 
and  demand  regardless  of  the  economic 
status  of  the  Individual.  Of  recent  date,  the 
Medicare  Program  has  focused  attention  to 


the   economic    aspects    of    hospital    organi- 
zation. 

SOCIAL    ENVmONMENT 

The  sociological  program  has  been  empha- 
sized mainly  through  the  various  personnel 
management  programs,  group  dynamic  tech- 
niques in  their  approach  to  organized  deci- 
sion making  systems,  and  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences in  their  effect  on  the  "person"  and  the 
"other-oriented"  methods.  The  Influx  of  so- 
cial welfare  agencies  resulted  from  the  re- 
cent emphasis  In  education  on  sociology  and 
its  related  sciences. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    ENVIRONMENT 

The  psychological  environment  has  been 
given  specific  attention  through  educational 
programs  in  which  the  individual"  patient, 
employee,  or  group  needs  were  stressed  and 
given  concentrated  attention,  so  stimulating 
as  to  create  programs  of  psychological  test- 
ing, guidance  and  counseling  techniques, 
self-teaching  and  the  like,  all  in  an  effort  to 
satisfy  needs  of  the  person,  to  offer  greater 
security  and  fulfillment. 

ETHICAL    ENVIRONMENT 

Hospitals  have  traditionally  based  their 
services  on  high  ethical  code  standards  such 
as  those  promulgated  by  the  Hlppocratlc 
Oatli  and  the  Florence  Nightingale  pledge. 
The  origin  of  hospitals  attests  to  the  moral 
response  to  individual  human  needs.  The 
professions  themselves  have  developed  cri- 
teria of  membership  with  such  high  ethical 
standards  that  the  preservation  of  these 
codes  and  standards  has  spelled  the  success 
of  these  provisions  and  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  dignity  in  care  of  the  patient 
and  the  public. 

PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

In  their  development,  hospitals  have  em- 
phasized the  physical  environment  as  con- 
ducive to  good  patient  care,  with  the  re- 
storative and  rehabilitative  powers  of  such 
are  basic. 

POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

When  considering  the  political  for  salce  of 
political  environment,  there  appears  to  be 
a  deficiency  in  portraying  demonstrably  the 
hospital's  position  in  relationship  to  the  po- 
litical world  The  recent  Government  inter- 
vention In  health  care  and  its  various  aspects. 
with  Medicare  Itself  being  the  most  prom- 
inent factor  affecting  all  hospitals  across 
the  board.  Indicates  that  hospitals  are  for 
the  first  time  facing  the  fact  of  the  political 
environment.  The  Impact  of  this  fact  calls 
for  immediate  action  The  effect  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  Is  far  and  wide  and  will 
be  sensed  throughout  the  hospital  held  to 
the  extent  that  every  service  will  be  affected 
by  it.  However,  It  Is  obvious  that  as  long  as 
passivity  will  be  assumed  by  hospitals,  gov- 
ernmental control  will  be  imposed  to  a  far 
greater  extent.  The  only  logical  course  of  ac- 
tion that  appears  to  be  valid  Is  that  of  hospi- 
tal Initiative  by  positive  and  cooperative  as- 
sociation with  government  The  concept  of 
association  Indicates  some  type  of  correlation 
based  on  equality  of  prerogatives.  It  indicates 
equality  in  rights  and  obligations,  regard- 
less of  the  role  of  either,  complementary, 
supportive  or  otherwiae.  Each  must  sense  and 
fulfill  responsibility  of  obligation.  Each 
must  assure  control  over  an  area  of  respon- 
sibility and  activity.  It  will  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  partnership  to  exercise  control  over 
activities  that  do  not  fall  within  the  realm 
of  action,  perfomance  or  responsibility. 
Hence,  to  combat  Government  control  over 
the  quality  of  service,  the  hospital  must 
exert  efforts  to  Initiate  the  programs  that 
spell  high  quality.  If  the  economics  of  such 
a  progr.im  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  in- 
stitutional capacity,  then  governmental  sub- 
sidy Is  required,  but  only  after  both  the 
hospital  and  the  Government  set  the  stand- 
ards of  quality.  Likewise,  the  extent  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  and  controls  over  economic 
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support  and  expenditures  should  be  coop- 
eratively defined  and  realistically  controlled 
by  methods  cooperatively  predetermined. 

If  the  hospital  retains  the  role  of  provider 
of  services,  it  must  retain  the  responsibility 
for  determinations  of  that  service.  II  Govern- 
ment retains  the  role  of  associate  In  the  pro- 
vision of  health.  It,  too,  must  be  participative 
In  rendering  such  serrtces  to  hospitals  that 
are  supplementary  and  or  complementary  of 
that  service  rather  than  usurp  total  control. 
The  hospital  and  the  Government  together 
can  determine  what  the  care  will  be  and  how 
the  care  will  be  provided.  Private  enterprise 
cannot  be  squelched.  It  should  l>e  encouraged 
to  effect  public  welfare.  Defining  the  role  of 
the  Government  and  the  role  of  the  hospital 
la  the  iissociaUon  must  allow  for  the  mutual 
success  of  the  program  In  behalf  of  public 
Interest  without  the  need  for  disengaging 
either  the  hospital  or  the  Government  from 
the  health  program  and  likewise  without 
having  over-riding  controls  for  one  over  the 
other.  It  is  hoped  that  a  simple  resolution  to 
a  complex  problem  is  In  the  offing. 

TOWARD   THE  SOLUTION 

Kenneth  Williamson  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  recently  stated  that  "the 
partnership  will  succeed  only  If  the  voluntary 
field  recognizes  Its  potential;  is  determined 
to  meet  the  needs;  is  willing  to  change,  and 
puts  forth  every  ounce  of  effort  as  a  respwn- 
sible  leader,  as  a  firm  advocate  of  the  wisdom 
of  voluntary  effort,  and  maintains  a  staunch 
and  constant  role  as  a  defender  of  individual 
thought  and  opinion.  " 

ALTERNATIVE  SOLUTIONS 

If  partnership  is  the  solution  to  govern- 
mental participation  in  health  programs, 
what  are  the  proposals  that  need  be  ex- 
amined. Solutions  may  be  complex  or  simple: 

1.  The  possibility  of  the  Government  per- 
mitting hospitals  to  continue  in  their  serv- 
ices to  the  public  on  a  voluntary  basis  with- 
out Government  intervention. 

2  The  possibility  of  hospitals  becoming 
"servants"  of  the  Government  and  under 
Government  leadership  and  control  with 
hospitals  under  one  governmental  authorita- 
tive body 

3.  Hospitals,  on  a  local  basis,  possibly 
joining  hands  with  the  Government,  each 
providing  complementary  services,  in  mutual 
association  servicing  the  health  needs  as 
well  as  economic  needs  of  the  public 

Such  may  result  through  an  organized 
program  of  governmental  relations  consti- 
tuted in  a  department  such  as  public  re- 
lations. 

Alternative  1  is  not  the  solution  because 
hospitals  have  attempted  to  continue  their 
services  on  a  basis  that  would  be  public- 
satisfying.  However,  the  needs  of  the  Indigent 
groups  were  not  met  because  of  such  person's 
lack  of  ability  to  pay  for  services  necessary. 
The  needs  of  the  indigent  group  were  cycli- 
cally affected  because  of  economic  status. 
Usual  health  environmental  needs  were 
not  provided  for  and  Increased  Illness  Inci- 
dences resulted.  Increased  frequency  of  hos- 
pitalization was  required,  increased  demands 
for  money  to  provide  for  medical  needs  was 
necessary,  no  money  was  available,  public 
taxation  doubled,  and  public  solicitation  for 
assistance  to  satisfy  needs  of  indigent  tripled 
the  burden  of  the  public  In  final  analysis, 
this  alternative  provided  no  solution  to 
health  care  provision.  Supportive  assistance 
was  necessary,  adequate  assistance  which 
could  not  be  borne  by  the  hospital  If  con- 
tinued services  were  to  be  rendered,  and  im- 
provements In  care  facilities,  requiring  a 
heavy  outlay  of  capital  and  labor,  made. 
Hospitals  cannot  afford  to  go  it  alone. 

Alternative  2  is  not  a  choice  because  It  In- 
terferes with  the  American  way  of  life  which 
encourages  free  enterprise  The  public  sets 
the  standards  of  health  care  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.   It  also   realizes    that   such   standards 


must  be  achieved  If  a  hospital  cannot  attain 
and  maintain  standards  the  public  demands, 
the  Government  Is  forced  to  edge  Its  way  In 
and  to  assume  respwnElblllty  of  such  care 
in  terms  of  public  welfare.  However,  if  total 
health  care  Is  Government  provided,  the 
Government  will  set  standards.  It  will  Indi- 
cate the  limits  of  such  care,  and  hence  the 
voice  of  the  public  will  be  lessened,  power 
and  governmental  control  will  become  Im- 
posed on  the  public  and  voluntariness  and 
democracy  will  disappear. 

Alternative  3 :  Hospitals  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  develop  an  association  that  will 
provide  a  program  of  health  for  the  public 
that  is: 

1.  In  the  interest  of  the  public. 

2.  Provided  voluntarily 

3.  Supported  by  the  Government  In  areas 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  hos- 
pital can  function  alone. 

To  implement  a  solution  as  proposed  under 
alternative  -3,  it  is  recommended  that  a  hos- 
pital department  of  Government  Relations 
be  established  that  will  in  a  positive  manner 
emphasize  the  cooperative  relations  that  ex- 
ist In  the  hospital  with  government  spon- 
sored agencies,  that  will  provide  recognition 
to  the  promotions  of  governmental  good  will, 
that  will  engender  understanding  of  hospital 
problems. 

Analysis  of  solution  on  environmental  theory 
basis 
There  is  evidence  found  to  support  a  be- 
lief that  changing  environment  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  corporate  growth.  It  provides 
the  opportunities  on  which  institutions  are 
able  to  capitalize  Institutional  growth 
seldom  occurs  without  the  helping  stimulus 
of  environmental  change.  Once  the  environ- 
mental stimulus  Is  present,  management  is 
the  intermediary  link  able  to  translate  po- 
tential  Into   actual    growth   In   these   ways 

1.  Proper  timing  of  action  in  response  to 
stimulus. 

2.  Effective  long  range  strategy. 

3.  Courage  and  willingness  to  shift  to  serv- 
ice fields  of  greater  potential. 

The  result  of  unawareness  of  changes  in 
Government  poUcy  as  it  relates  to  health 
care  can  lead  to  crisis  management.  Hos- 
pitals cannot  panic  for  such  panic  would  be 
at  public  expense 

The  diagram  in  ESchibit  1.  shows  the  process 
of  growth  designed  as  a  method  to  illus- 
trate the  relationship  of  environmental 
change  to  institutional  growth  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  critical  impxartance  of  the  tim- 
ing of  strategic  Institutional  planning. 

The  Importance  of  the  services  of  a  hos- 
pital as  a  determinant  of  gro"wth  is  great. 
However.  It  is  vital  that  sufficient  emphasis 
be  given  to  the  institution's  outlook  on  what 
might  happen  in  Its  environment  In  con- 
trast to  what  Is  happening.  Thus,  manage- 
ment must  recognize  institutional  pwtential. 
must  work  energetically  and  courageously 
to  plan  gro*th  by  recognizing  opportunities 
that  will  yield  service  to  the  public,  and 
must  have  a  willingness  to  commit  corporate 
destiny  to  this  conviction. 

1.  Management  must  be  aware  of  potential 
for  change  and  have  an  open  mind  and 
willingness  to  acknowledge  that  future  many 
and  will  be  different  from  present. 

2.  Management  must  identify  changes  with 
an  organized  program  of  monitoring  present 
and  potential  changes,  together  with  a 
method  for  identifying  oppwrtunltles. 

3  Management  must  determine  which  op- 
portunities or  threats  are  inherent  in  the 
changes  that  fit  the  hospital's  capabilities 
and  goals.  It  must  have  the  Inventive  ability 
necessary  to  translate  potential  trends  Into 
tangible  services. 

4.  Management  must  develop  and  imple- 
rnent  a  strategic  long  range  plan  to  capi- 
talize on  the  opportunity  to  avoid  such 
threats. 

In  order  to  plan  for  change  caused  by  gov- 
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ermnentai  Intervention  in  health  services. 
a  Department  of  Government  Relations  Is 
recommended  which  should  be  Included  in 
hospital  organization  chart. 

In  the  past,  legislators  have  been 
hopeful  that  voluntary  hospitals  would 
provide  the  leadership  and  plan  for  gov- 
ernment's essential  role  in  health  care. 
It  is  suggested  in  the  discussion,  that 
hospitals  seize  in  a  last  attempt  the  op- 
portunity to  recoup  the  position  that 
could  have  been  theirs.  This  can  be 
achieved  through  a  cooperative  venture 
of  hospitals  with  government.  On  the 
practical  level,  this  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Govern- 
ment Relations  to  give  evidence  of  such 
willingness.  What  is  recommended  in 
this  presentation  is  only  a  basis  for  the 
reestablishment  of  such  a  relationship 
The  future  will  relate  to  what  added 
extent  the  hospital's  role  can  be  better 
expressed  in  fulfilling  community  health 
needs  in  partnership  with  government. 
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INFLATION  IS  THE  WORST  KIND 
OF  TAXATION 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
tressed, as  I  Eun  sure  most  of  our  col- 
leagues are.  over  the  tax  and  spending 
impasse  that  now  exists  between  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  I  fear 
that  if  this  deadlock  continues  we  will 
seriously  endanger  the  economy  by  our 
failure  to  act  upon  the  most  Important 
issue  now  pending  before  Congress:  The 
President's  proposal  for  a  temporary  10- 
percent  siu-charge  for  individual  and 
corporate  taxi;>ayers. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  pressing 
issue  is  no  longer  being  considered  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Al- 
though I  recognize  the  need  for  extended, 
exhaustive  deliberations  on  the  vital 
question  of  whether  taxes  should  be  In- 
creased, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
dialog  between  the  administration  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
not  have  been  halted. 

I  recognize,  as  well  as  anyone  else,  the 
need  for  economy  in  Government.  With 
the  growing  deficit.  I  am  in  complete 
Eigreement  with  advocates  of  spending 
cuts.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  in  Government  is  the 
same  question  of  whether  Congress 
should  increase  taxes. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
disturbed  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  suggest  that  the  President  make 
the  sjjending  cuts.  It  has  always  been 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
press  to  control  expenditures,  and  the 
attempt  by  some  Members  of  this  body 
to  "pass  the  buck"  to  the  President  sets 
a  dangerous  precedent.  The  Constitution 
is  quite  definite  about  where  the  power 
over  expenditures  reside.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 9,  states: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 


made  by  law.  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time    to   time.  - 

This  constitutional  perogative  should 
be  jealously  guarded  by  the  Congress. 
This  perogative  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  President — for  any  reason, 
As  I  see  it.  Congress  has  been  given  the 
power  to  stop,  start,  or  reduce  any  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  President — 
either  when  the  authorization  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  being  considered,  or  before  or 
after  It  is  proposed  to  spend  the  money 
in  the  form  of  an  appropriations  bill. 

Therefore,  the  real  issue  at  this  junc- 
ture over  spending  cuts,  I  submit,  is  not 
whether  Congress  or  the  President  makes 
the  reductions.  It  is  rather  whether  the 
Congress  will  properly  and  promptly  as- 
sume its  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
do  the  job. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  con- 
gressional phase  of  the  budget  process  in 
this  country,  as  we  all  know,  is  that  ex- 
penditures and  taxes  are  considered  sep- 
arately and  are  the  concern  of  different 
committees.  The  job  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  to  recommend  to 
us,  the  Members  of  the  House,  the  im- 
portant question  of  whether  and  how- 
much  taxes  should  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  meet  the  Nation's  revenue  needs.  And 
the  equally  important  job  of  recom- 
n^endin.e  to  us  the  level  of  Government 
expenditures  is  that  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  both  cases,  it  is 
then  up  to  us  in  this  House  to  make  the 
ultimate  determination. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  and  respect 
for  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
is  a  proud  and  independent  panel,  and 
rightly  so,  for  it  has  earned  the  respect 
of  the  Nation  for  more  than  a  century 
of  Initiating  tax  policy. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  the  question 
of  economy  in  Government  is  not  the 
same  question  of  whether  taxes  or  re- 
venues should  be  increased.  Admittedly 
revenues  and  expenditures  are  very 
closely  linked.  Once  the  Congress  has 
acted  and  the  money  lawfully  appropri- 
ated, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  no  right  to  veto  the  expenditures. 
Only  the  full  Congress  may  do  that. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  tax  writing 
or  the  appropriations  committee  should 
try  to  determine  policy  In  the  other's 
area  of  jurisdiction.  Such  action  could 
potentially  stymie  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Admittedly,  criticism  in  recent  years 
from  various  quarters  has  beben  leveled 
at  the  fact  that  this  division  of  respon- 
sibilities allows  no  consideration  of  the 
administration's  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture budget  as  a  unified  proposal.  The 
critics  may  be  absolutely  correct, 

Nevertheless,  a  division  exists  between 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
revenue  and  expenditure  matters  under 
House  rules.  If  these  rules  are  In  need 
of  a  change,  then  let  us  entertain  a  mo- 
tion to  change  them.  Otherwise,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  must  seek  a  better 
arrangement  that  assures  greater  har- 
mony in  the  jurisdictional  operations  of 
these  two  great  committees  so  that  each 
can  fulfill  Its  own  obligations  and  its  own 
responsibilities. 


Why  am  I  today  speaking  in  favor  of 
resolving  the  spending  and  tex  impasse 
and  resuming  consideration  of  the 
needed  10-percent  surcharge  proposal? 
Let  me  say  that  I  feel  compelled  to  speak 
out  because  of  my  abiding  concern  for 
the  health  of  our  economy,  which,  to  be 
sure,  all  Members  of  Congress  share. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
from  the  President's  August  3  tax  mes- 
sage and  from  congressional  testimony 
that  the  Nation  cannot  cope  with  the 
size  of  the  deficit  now  in  prospect, 
largely  because  of  Vietnam  costs,  unless 
taxes  are  increased.  Without  higher 
taxes,  the  health  of  our  economy — and 
the  economic  health  of  the  citizens  of 
every  State  in  the  Nation— will  be  seri- 
ously Impaired.  Inflation  will  result, 
eroding  the  living  standards  of  many, 
and  robbing  those  on  fixed  and  falling 
incomes.  Interest  rates  also  will  rise, 
making  credit  purchases,  whether  for 
consumer  goods,  cars,  or  homes,  much 
more  costly. 

Another  problem  which  will  confront 
us  without  a  tax  Increase  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  worsening  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  excess  of  dollars  spent  abroad 
over  dollars  earned  here.  Our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  has  been  in 
deficit  since  1953.  Inflation  that  would 
result  without  a  surcharge  would  cripple 
efforts  to  correct  the  payments  deficit. 
It  would  add  to  the  price  of  our  exports, 
and  make  cheaper  imports  more  attrac- 
tive, thus  aggravating  our  payments 
picture. 

There  Is  no  question  that  passage  of  a 
tax  bill  will  make  a  big  difference  in  the 
economic  life  of  this  country,  domesti- 
cally, internationally,  and  in  terms  of 
the  average  American  s  pocketbook  The 
surcharge,  in  short,  will  cost  him  less  In 
the  long  run  than  rising  prices  and  in- 
terest rates  which  are  in  prospect  with- 
out the  small,  additional,  temporary 
tax. 

To  Illustrate,  let  us  examine  what  the 
surcharge.  Inflation,  and  higher  Interest 
rates  mean  in  terms  of  the  pocketbook 
of  an  average  American  family  with  two 
children  and  an  income  of  $7,500.  This 
family  for  1966  paid  an  Income  tax  of 
about  $686  a  year.  The  surtax  proposal 
in  1968,  during  its  first  full  year,  would 
add  $70  to  their  tax  bill,  or  about  $5.83 
per  month.  Let  us  now  examine  what 
the  cost  will  be  to  this  average  family  If 
there  is  a  jump  in  consumer  prices  be- 
cause of  the  inflation  which  will  come 
about  if  a  tax  surcharge  is  not  enacted 
into  law  Last  year,  prices,  as  measured 
by  the  Labor  Department's  consumer 
price  index,  rose  3.3  percent,  up  from 
1965's  increase  of  1.7  percent.  Many 
economists  believe  that  year-to-year 
jump  will  be  nothing  compared  with 
what  might  happen  without  the  sur- 
charge. Economists  have  estimated  that 
the  upsurge  in  prices  next  year  might  be 
5  percent  or  more. 

To  be  on  the  conservative  side,  let  us 
a.ssume  that  the  prices  next  year  rise  4 
percent  more  than  they  otherwise  would 
have.  This  will  mean  that  $100  of  con- 
sumer purchases — food,  clothes,  and  ap- 
pliances, will  cost  $104.  If  our  average 
family  spends  one-third  of  its  $7,500  In- 
come, or  some  $2,500  for  purchases  of 
consumers   goods.    It   would   cost   them 
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$2,600  with  the  4  percent  increase  in 
prices.  This  means  an  additional  monthly 
cost  to  our  average  family  of  $8.33,  com- 
pared with  the  added  cost  I  referred  to 
earlier  of  $5.83  per  month  which  would 
result  from  the  surcharge.  This  is  but 
one  clear-cut  example  of  how  an  average 
family  would  be  better  off  with  the  sur- 
charge than  with  Inflation.  In  fact,  the 
surcharge  would  save  the  family  money — 
about  $30  a  year — if  you  compare  the 
total  yearly  cost  of  the  surcharge  with 
the  cost  of  inflationary  price  increases. 

Another  good  example  of  why  our  aver- 
age family  would  be  better  off  with  the 
surcharge  than  without  it  can  be  illus- 
trated if  they  were  to  buy  a  new  home. 
As  I  stated  before,  heavy  borrowings  by 
Government  to  finance  the  estimated  $29 
billion  budget  deficit  would  drive  inter- 
est rates  up  for  the  prospective  buyer  of 
a  new  home,  automobile,  a  major  appli- 
ance, or  wherever  credit  may  be  used  for 
a  purchase.  Here  is  what  would  happen 
in  the  case  of  our  average  family's  pur- 
chase of  a  new  home  costing  $20,000. 
Let  us  assume  that  they  make  a  down 
payment  in  cash  of  10  percent,  or  $2,000. 
and  get  a  first  mortgage  of  $18,000  for 
30  years  in  duration.  The  average  inter- 
est rate  now  for  a  home  mortgage  is 
about  6.5  percent,  which  would  amount 
to  $113.77  in  monthly  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  If  the  tax  proposal 
is  not  enactet.  into  law.  the  resulting  up- 
ward pressures  on  Interest  rates  could 
drive  mortgage  rates  up  1  or  1.5  percent, 
perhaps  even  more.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, our  average  family  would  find 
that  a  7 1/2 -percent  interest  rate  would 
cost  them  $125.86  in  monthly  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest,  or  $132.08  in 
such  costs  if  the  rate  went  to  8  percent. 
It  is  clear  to  see  from  this  that  our  aver- 
age family  could  be  paying  anywhere 
from  $12.09  to  $18.31  per  month  more 
for  their  new  $20,000  house  than  they 
would  have  been  with  the  surcharge.  As 
I  mentioned  before,  the  increased  cost 
to  the  family  from  the  surcharge  would 
be  only  about  $5.83  per  month. 

When  the  increased  cost  which  would 
be  incurred  by  the  purchase  of  the  new- 
house  is  combined  with  the  increased 
cost  of  consumers  goods  which  our 
average  family  would  have  to  bear  the 
co.st  of  Infiatlon,  which  the  proposed  sur- 
charge would  curb,  becomes  even  more 
dramatic.  The  combined  cost  of  higher 
prices  and  higher  home  mortgage  in- 
terest rates — a  7'2-percent  rate — would 
be  $20.42  per  month,  nearly  four  times 
as  much  as  the  $5.83  per  month  sur- 
charge our  average  family  would  have  to 
pay.  The  total  yearly  cost  would  be 
$245.04,  as  contrasted  to  the  $70  sur- 
charge. 

In  other  words,  the  economists  tell 
us  that  without  the  surcharge  our  aver- 
age family  will  be  forced  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $175  more  next  year  as  a 
direct  result  of  Infiatlon  and  higher  in- 
terest rates.  In  this  light,  the  additional 
surcharge  of  $70  becomes  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  to  ward  off  even  more  costly 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  Thus, 
I  can  only  conclude  that  the  only  prudent 
act  for  the  Congress  to  take  is  to  enact 
the  President's  surcharge  proposal  forth- 
with. The  surcharge  is  In  the  best  Inter- 


est of  the  Nation's  economy,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  it  is  In  the  best  interests 
of  our  constitutents  w-ho  are  the  con- 
sumers and  who  are  the  families  who 
will  be  purchasing  homes  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  impact  is  even  greater  on  the 
family  paying  no  income  tax  or  so  little 
that  there  will  be  little  or  no  increase 
in  taxes  until  the  surtax  is  enacted. 
Without  the  surtax  paid  by  those  who 
can  afford  it,  every  family  will  be  taxed 
with  the  increased  cost  of  family  neces- 
sities caused  by  the  inflation  which  must 
be  curbed. 


OUR  VANISHING  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  by  Noble  George  W,  Niisson.  33', 
K.T.,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Al  Malaikahan.  In  these  days  of 
demonstrations  and  the  hue  and  cry  of 
■'our  rights"  by  various  groups,  I  feel  that 
it  is  time  we  take  stock  and  see  just  what 
has  happened  to  our  rapidly  vanishing 
Constitution. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  all 
readers  of  the  Record,  the  following 
article : 

OuB  Vanishing  Constitution 

(By  Noble  George  W.  Nllsson,  33°,  K.T.) 

A  lew  days  ago,  on  July  4th,  we  celebrated 
the  191st  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  That  docu- 
ment is  the  introduction  to.  and  contains 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  Constitution  Is  based.  It  ahould 
be  studied  very  carefully,  because  many  of 
the  evil  charges  against  George  III  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  are  still  with  us 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  five 
places  refers  to  "Deity."  It  cannot  be  too 
often  emphasized  that  the  foundations  of 
our  Constitution  and  Republic  are  a  belief  in 
a  Creator  (GOD) ;  Individual  liberty  and  local 
self-government. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

"The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time.  Can  the  liberty  of  a  nation 
be  secure  when  we  have  removed  a  convic- 
tion that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?  ' 

In  a  few  days,  on  September  17th,  we  will 
celebrate  the  180th  Anniversary  of  the  com- 
pletion and  signing  of  that  document,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  people  In  1788. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  read 
and  studied  that  dociunent?  It  is  important 
that  you  do  so  NOW  if  we  are  to  keep  its 
principles.  We  may  keep  the  form  of  the 
Constitution  with  our  Individual  rights  ob- 
literated. 

As  the  text  for  this  essay,  I  quote  from  the 
funeral  oration  delivered  by  Pericles,  the 
Athenian  orator  and  statesman.  In  the  year 
430  B.C..  for  the  young  Athenians  who  had 
died  during  the  first  Peloponneslan  War: 

"I  would  have  you  day  by  day  fix  your 
eyes  upon  the  greatness  of  your  country  until 
you  become  filled  with  the  love  of  her:  and. 
when  you  are  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of 
her  glory,  reflect  that  it  has  been  acquired 
by  men  who  knew  their  duty  and  had  the 
courage  to  do  It." 

What  are  you  doing  to  ".  .  .  preserve,  pro- 


tect   and   defend    the    Constitution    of    The 
United  States"? 

I      CONDITIONS    DURING     1775    TO     1791 

Have  you  thought  about  conditions  on  July 
4.  1776?  No  roads;  no  electric  lights:  no  auto- 
mobiles Everything  was  primitive  according 
to  present  standards,  but — 

The  people  believed  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  had  convictions,  so  they  fought 
for  those  principles, 

At  the  time  of  the  American  War  for  In- 
dependence and  the  adoption  of  our  Consti- 
tution there  were  13  States  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard:  with  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 3  millions. 

You  remember  that  the  Declaration  of 
Indejjendence  was  written  after  the  War  for 
Independence  started  at  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  in  1775.  Brother  George 
Washington  was  given  command  the  same 
year 

The  war  lasted  eight  years,  from  177S  to 
1783.  Defeat  after  defeat,  and  such  disheart- 
ening experiences  as  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge. 

1783  to  1787  was  a  critical  period;  quarrels 
between  States;  rebellion;  chaos;  almost 
anarchy. 

The  Constitution  was  signed  September  17, 
1787.  It  was  adopted  In  1788,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment began  to  function  Iklarcb  4,  1789. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  iO  Auiend- 
menta,  became  effective  December  15,  1791. 

Note  this  carefully :  In  spite  of  war,  num- 
erous emergencies  and  the  many  problems 
confronting  them,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1787  and  1788  still  feared  a  central 
government  which  might  become  too  strong, 
and  therefore  they  placed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion a  great  many  checks  and  balances,  and 
granted  only  limited  power  to  the  central 
government.  They  would  not  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution until  guaranteed  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  contrast  to  the  sixteen  years,  1775  to 
1791,  now  there  are  50  States:  our  popula- 
tion Is  more  than  190  million  people. 

Since  the  citizens  of  the  13  original  States, 
in  spite  of  war  and  chaos,  insisted  that  their 
Constitution  contain  checks,  balances,  con- 
stitutional limitations  and  a  Bill  of  Rights, 
surely  with  such  a  great  multitude  of  Amer- 
icans citizens  in  our  day,  with  wealth  and 
every  material  facility  and  luxury,  "We,  the 
People"  should  have  the  Integrity  and  cour- 
age to  insist  that  these  checks,  balances  and 
constitutional  limitations  be  maintained, 
and  that  they  not  be  destroyed  or  dimin- 
ished by  the  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington. 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  what  well  might 
happen  if  we  fail.  He  said  : 

"Our  peculiar  security  Is  In  the  possession 
of  a  written  Constitution.  Let  us  not  make  It 
a  blank  paper  by  construction 

•  •  •  «  • 

"To  take  a  single  step  beyond  the  bound- 
aries thus  sp>ecifically  drawn  around  the 
powers  of  Congress,  is  to  take  possession  of 
a  boundless  field  of  power,  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  any  definition." 

n.    THE      MEANING      OF     THE     CONSTTTt.'TION 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
hammered  out  In  a  convention  as  a  result 
of  more  than  three  (31  months  of  debate  by 
a  group  of  statesmen  who  have  been  con- 
sidered the  finest  group  that  ever  met  at  one 
time.  They  knew  exactly  what  each  word 
meant  that  was  put  into  the  Constitution. 

Later  the  document  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  13  States  for  ratification.  Again 
the  document  was  argued  thoroughly  in  each 
of  the  States  over  a  period  of  months. 
In  order  to  secure  ratification.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  to  some 
extent,  John  Jay,  during  the  year  1788  wrote 
86  essays  which  have  been  gathered  together 
in  a  book  entitled  "The  Federalist  Papers  " 
These  essays  thoroughly  explain  the  Consti- 
tution, and  we  might  say,  were  the  advertlee- 
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ments  which  sold  the  Constitution  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  any 
sound  Am^lcan  contend  that  today  the  Con- 
stitution should  have  a  meaning  different 
from  the  clear  language  of  the  Constitution? 

Is  any  present  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  oi  the  United  States  equal  to  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, so  as  to  permit  him  to  decide  that  he 
knows  better  what  the  Constituuon  means 
than  men  who  were  in  the  Convention  and 
helped  to  write  the  Constituuon? 

Were  all  the  lawyers,  Judges  and  statesmen 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Constitu- 
tion for  more  than  150  years  less  learned 
than  the  modern  lawyers.  Judges  and  states- 
men who  have  been  "revising"  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  for  some  years? 

The  Constitution  Is  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples. Principles  do  not  change,  even  though 
the  affairs  or  events  to  which  they  apply  may 
have  changed.  In  other  words,  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  read  as  written.  If  any  ex- 
planation is  needed  turn  to  the  Federalist 
Papers,  written  at  the  time  of  debate,  by 
those  who  helped  to  prepare  and  ratify  it. 

ni.    CHECKS    AND    BALANCES 

The  members  to  the  Constitution  Conven- 
tion of  1787  wrote  Into  the  Constitution 
checks  and  balances  and  division  of  powers 
with  the  object  that  there  should  be  no  cen- 
tralization of  power  and  that  no  dictator 
could  ever  take  orer. 

Only  limited  power  was  granted  to  the 
Federal  Qovernment.  This  is  clearly  explained 
in  the  Federalist  Papers.  See  e8p>eclally  Paper 
No.  45  where  James  Madison  says: 

•'The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain 
in  the  State  Governments  are  numerous  and 
Indefinite  ■' 

Then  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  41  James 
Madison  clearly  enumerates  and  explains  the 
limited  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  the  checks  and 
balances: 

1  The  people  are  sovereign  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  begins  with  "We, 
the  People"  and  so  does  the  Constitution  of 
every  one  of  the  fifty  States.  To  further  prove 
and  safeguard  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  were  adopted. 

2.  As  stated  by  James  Madison,  the  States 
will  handle  the  matters  not  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  was  divided 
into  three  departments.  This  separation  of 
powers  is  fully  explained  In  Article  XXX 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  adopted  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in' October  of 
1780.  Note  that  this  was  adopted  In  spite  of 
the  reverses  of  the  Army  during  that  year. 
That  article  reads  as  follows: 

"XXX.  In  the  government  of  this  com- 
monwealth, the  legislative  department  .shall 
never  exercise  the  executive  and  Judicial 
powers,  or  either  of  them;  the  executive  shall 
never  exercise  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
powers,  or  either  of  them:  the  Judicial  shall 
never  exercise  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers,  or  either  of  them:  to  the  end  It  may 
be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

Unfortunately,  during  the  last  30  years  too 
much  power  has  been  relinquished  by  the 
people  and  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  In  Washington  too  much  power 
has  been  concentrated  In  the  Executive  De- 
partment, and  now  the  Judicial  Department 
has  taken  up  legislation  This  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  later. 

IV.   MORAL  LEADEBSHIP   IS   NECESS.ARY   TO  RETURN 
TO    LAW    AND    ORDER 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  review  the 
Constitution  as  we  used  to  do  years  ago  as 
the  greatest  instrument  of  ite  kind  ever  pro- 
duced and  discuss  all  of  the  good  things  that 
we  enjoy  under  it.  Unfortunately,  however. 


this  pleasant  exercise  we  cannot  continue 
because  there  are  many  problems  and  the 
Individual  rights  of  the  people  under  the 
Constitution  are  in  greater  danger  now  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted. 

de  Montessuie  said.  In  his  great  book  "The 
Spirit  of  Laws,"  (Book  8)  : 

"The  deterioration  of  any  government  be- 
gins with  the  decay  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded." 

Our  country  cannot  be  destroyed  from 
abroad.  It  can  only  be  destroyed  from  within. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
In  an  address  delivered  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
on  January  27,  1837,  entitled  "The  Perpetu- 
ation of  Our  Political  InsUtutions." 

He  said : 

"At  what  point  then  U  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer.  If  It  ever 
reach  us.  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  It 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot,  we  must  oiu^elves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men.  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

As  a  youth  I  used  to  read  books  written 
by  George  A.  Henty.  all  of  which  had  to  do 
with  young  men  who  went  into  military 
service  in  various  countries.  One  book  is  en- 
titled "The  Young  Carthaginian."  This  has 
to  do  with  the  war  between  Carthage  and 
Rome,  by  which  Rome  conquered  Carthage. 
Here  Is  his  analysis  between  character  and 
weakness: 

"It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all  nations  that 
as  they  grow  in  wealth  so  they  lose  their 
manly  virtties.  With  wealth  comes  corrup- 
tion, indolence,  a  reluctance  to  make  sacri- 
fices, and  a  weakening  of  the  feeling  of 
patriotism.  Power  falls  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Ignorant  many.  Instead  of  the  destinies 
of  the  country  being  swayed  by  the  wisest 
and  best,  a  fickle  multitude,  swayed  by  In- 
terested demagogues,  assimies  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  the  result  is  inevitable — 
wasted  powers,  gross  mismanagement,  final 
ruin." 

Then  he  contrasts  It  with  Rome: 

"Rome,  on  the  contrary,  young  and  vigor- 
ous, was  a  people  of  warriors.  Every  one  of 
her  citizens  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms 
was  a  soldier.  T^e  manly  virtues  were  held 
In  the  highest  esteem,  and  the  sordid  love  of 
wealth  had  not  as  yet  enfeebled  her  strength 
or  sapped  her  powers  Her  citizens  were  men. 
Indeed,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their 
country;  and  such  being  the  case,  her  final 
victory  over  Carthage  was  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty." 

A  few  hundred  years  later  Rome  followed 
Carthage  Into  oblivion. 

The  burning  of  the  American  flag,  the 
burning  of  draft  cards,  and  riots  in  our  uni- 
versities would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
vigor  of  many  of  the  American  people  has 
deteriorated. 

Dr.  Will  Durant,  assisted  by  his  wife,  has 
been  engaged  for  more  than  20  years  writing 
"The  Story  of  Civilization."  Volume  III  of  the 
set  Is  entitled  "Caesar  and  Christ,"  and  cov- 
ers the  history  of  Rome.  Here  is  what  Is  said 
on  pages  664  and  668 : 

"The  two  great  problems  of  history  are  (1 ) 
how  to  account  for  the  rise  of  Rome  and  (2) 
how  to  account  for  her  fall. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"A  great  civilization  Is  not  conquered  from 
without  luitil  is  has  destroyed  itself  within. 
The  essential  causes  of  Rome's  decline  lay 
In  her  people,  her  morals,  her  class  struggle, 
her  falling  trade,  her  bureaucratic  despotism, 
her  stifling  taxes,  her  constunlng  wars. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  political  causes  of  decay  were  rooted 

In  one  fact — that  Increasing  despotism  de- 
stroyed the  citizen's  civic  sense,  and  dried  up 
statesmanship  at  its  source." 

There  are  plenty  of  signs  of  decay  in  the 
United  States:  increase  of  crime  (refer  to 
FBI    uniform  crime  reports);   Juvenile  de- 


linquency; Immorality — In  books,  motion  pic- 
tures, as  well  as  among  individuals;  increase 
of  bureaucrats  and  centralization  of  power 
With  resulting  loss  of  self-government  and 
Individual  liberty. 

The  newspapers  for  months  have  been  full 
of  reports  about  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
at  universities  and  elsewhere.  Just  a  few- 
weeks  ago  there  were  riots  at  beach  resorts 
during  Easter— a  Holy  Etey. 

What  about  the  Fifth  Commandment? 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

What  about  family  and  school  discipline? 
In  a  recent  magazine  article  It  was  stated 
that  the  Chinese  District  In  New  York  City 
was  the  most  law  abiding.  Why?  Because  the 
family  was  still  intact. 

Too  often  lately  young  delinquents  par- 
ticularly are  excused  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  not  responsible  because  their  delin- 
quencies are  due  to  society  or  because  of  a 
difficult  childhood,  etc.  This  country  grew 
up  on  the  principles  that  each  person  had 
personal  liberty  and  that  he  also  had  per- 
sonal responsibility.  One  of  the  first  rules  I 
learned  in  law  school  was  that  a  man  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  acts. 

Here  is  a  simple  fundamental  rule  stated 
by  Past-President  Elsenhower: 

"Here  we  were,  a  poor  family  who  didn't 
know  we  were  poor.  We  lived  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks  yet  we  had  everything  that 
counts.  We  have  love  and  discipline  and 
proper  moral  guidance,  and  the  priceless  op- 
portunities that  our  kind  of  democracy  offers 
lu  youth — the  opportunity  of  education  and 
the  opportunity  to  rise  above  humble  be- 
ginnings." 

The  outstanding  success  of  General  Eisen- 
hower from  humble  beginnings,  and  the 
success  of  millions  of  other  Americans  from 
similar  humble  beginnings,  is  clear  proof  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  foregoing  simple  rule. 

Let's  get  back  to  personal  responsibility 
as  well  as  individual  liberty 

UNCHECKED  AND  UNBALANCED 

In  contrast  to  the  checks  and  balances 
written  Into  the  Constitution,  It  now  seems 
that  many  of  these  checks  and  balances  have 
been  and  are  ignored  so  that  we  may  say 
that  we  now  have  a  system  which  is  un- 
checked and  unbalanced.  For  Instance,  In- 
dividuals, Instead  of  standing  on  their  own 
feet  and  being  responsible  for  their  own 
acts,  turn  to  the  Government  for  assistance. 

Instead  of  local  self-government,  cities, 
counties  and  states  figuratively  go  with  "hat 
In  hand"  to  Washington  to  receive  Federal 
money.  After  all,  this  is  not  money  of  the 
Federal  Government— it  Is  money  which  has 
been  collected  from  the  people  in  the  various 
States.  Then  Instead  of  the  separation  of 
the  three  departments,  we  find  the  following 
situations. 

ABDICATION  BY  CON0RES8 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Section  1.  reads  as  follows: 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives." 

Note  it  says  all  legislative  power. 

Therefore,  neither  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment nor  the  Judicial  Department  has  any 
right  to  legislate.  Nevertheless,  It  has  become 
the  custom  of  the  Executive  Department  to 
prepare  bills  and  give  them  to  Congress  to 
pass,  and  many  times,  the  Congress  has  been 
only  a  rubber  stamp.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
practice  16  still  In  vogue  because  from  time 
to  time  I  receive  reports  on  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  and  find  that  the  Commit- 
tee is  holding  hearings  on  bills  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Executive  Department. 

A  book  was  published  in  1934  entitled 
"The  Challenge  of  Liberty  "  It  was  written  by 
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the  late  distinguished  patriot  and  former 
President,  Herbert  Hoover.  At  page  125  he 
said: 

"The  greatest  shock  of  Regimentation, 
Fascism,  Socialism,  and  CommuiUsm  is  upon 
Representative  Government. 

*  •  •  «  • 

"The  encroachments  upon  our  liberties 
may  not  be  oven— by  repeal  of  any  of  the 
Constitutional  guarantees — but  they  may  be 
insidious  and  no  less  potent  through  en- 
croachment upon  the  checks  and  balances 
which  make  its  security.  More  particularly 
does  the  weakening  of  the  legislative  arm 
lead  to  encroachment  by  the  executive  upon 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  functions,  and 
Inevitably  that  encroachment  is  upon  Indi- 
vidual liberty." 

And  at  page  126  he  said: 

•It  is  in  the  legislative  halls  that  Liberty 
commits  suicide,  although  legislative  bodies 
usually  succeed  In  maintaining  their  forms. 
For  200  years  the  Roman  Senate  continued 
as  a  scene  of  social  distinction  and  noisy 
prattle  after  It  had  surrendered  Its  respon- 
sibilities and  the  Roman  State  had  become 
a  tyranny." 

The  Herald  Examiner  here  lu  Los  Angeles, 
published  a  series  of  three  articles  under  the 
heading  'A  New  Constitution  Crisis,"  writ- 
ten by  E.  F.  Tompkins.  The  first  one.  pub- 
lished on  September  17.  1966,  was  entitled 
"Abdications  by  Congress."  The  second  one. 
published  September  24,  1966,  was  entitled 
Executive  Encroachments,"  and  the  third 
one.  published  on  October  1,  1966,  was  en- 
titled "Judicial  Usurpation." 

EXECUTIVB    USURPATION 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  executive  de- 
partment 16  Intruding  on  the  Legislative 
branch. 

Also,  employees  of  various  Administrative 
Tribunals  go  beyond  or  Ignore  provisions  of 
the  laws   they   are  supposed   to  administer. 

ARE     PUBLIC     OrriCIALS     OUR     SERVANTS     OR 

MASTERS? 

Justice  Brandels.  In  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  Olmstead  v,  US  .  277  U.S.  438.  478,  said  In 
part : 

"The  makers  of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  sought 
to  protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs,  their 
thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their  sensa- 
tions. They  conferred,  as  against  the  govern- 
ment, (their  own  government)  the  right  to 
be  let  alone — the  most  Comprehensive  of 
rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized 
man." 

We  are  supposed  to  have  a  government  of 
laws,  not  of  men.  Unfortunately,  now 
bureaucrats  often  do  as  they  please.  To  illus- 
trate: 

FRATERNAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Section 
104(a)  (6)  was  Inserted  because  the  officials 
In  Washington  were  Interfering  with  social 
organizations,  such  as  fraternities.  The  Sec- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission, 
Its  Advisory  Committees,  or  any  person  under 
Its  supervision  or  control  to  Inquire  into  or 
Investigate  any  membership  practices  or 
Internal  operations  of  any  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, any  college  or  university  fraternity  or 
sorority,  any  private  club  or  any  religious  or- 
ganization." 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Masons  are  directly  Interested  in  maintain- 
ing pjibllc  schools.  Educationists  seek  federal 
control  of  schools   through  federal  aid. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  Ignoring 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments' 

Perhaps  these  Individuals  mean  well,  but 
Justice  Brandels  warned  us  against  "do- 
gooders."  Referring  again  to  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  Olmstead  v.  US  .  he  said  in  part: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  govern- 


ment's purposes  are  beneficient.  Men  born  to 
freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  invasion 
of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers.  The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insidious 
encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning, 
but  without  understanding." 

From  time  to  time  the  statement  is  made 
from  Washington  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  interfere  with  the  running  of 
local  schools.  However,  the  employees  of  that 
Department  do  interfere. 

For  Instance,  In  1961  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  Issued  a  pamphlet  in 
which  it  showed  how  it  would  interfere  with 
preparing  the  curricula,  etc.  In  local  schools. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  Unesco  would 
help  to  prepare  the  curricula  for  local  Amer- 
ican schools. 

To  make  it  clear  that  there  should  be  no 
such  Interference,  Congress  Inserted  Section 
604  In  the  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-10.  It 
reads : 

"Federal  Control  of  Education  Prohibited. 

"Sec.  604.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished instructional  material  by  any  educa- 
tional Institution  or  school  system," 

Section  804  was  added  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-329)  : 

(a)  Prohibiting  Federal  control  of  Educa- 
tion; 

(b)  Prohibiting  Interference  with  sorori- 
ties, fraternities,  etc..  financed  privately. 

In  spite  of  this  specific  prohibition,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
advocating  a  number  of  projects  in  local 
schools  which  certainly  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government,  such  as 
moving  city  children  from  city  schools  to 
suburban  schools  and  children  from  sub- 
urban schools  to  city  schools.  (Read  article 
in  'United  States  News  and  World  Report" 
issue  of  February  27.  1967.  page  68.) 

If  we  cannot  take  care  of  our  schools  lo- 
cally, then  we  must  admit  we  cannot  govern 
ourselves. 

Are  you  ready  to  admit  that? 

JUDICIAL    USURPATION 

The  third  of  the  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
referred  to  above,  was  entitled  "Judicial 
Usurpation."  Many  Americans,  both  lawyers 
and  laymen,  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  often  goes  beyond  Its 
Judicial  duties  and  is  actually  legislating. 

In  1958  Judge  Learned  Hand,  one  of  the 
great  Judges  and  legal  minds  of  our  age, 
delivered  three  lectures  at  Harvard  Law- 
School  on  the  subject  ••The  Bill  of  Rights." 
His  three  lectures  have  been  published  by 
Harvard  University  Press  under  the  title 
"The  Bill  of  Rights."  At  page  42  Judge  Hand 
says : 

"Such  definition  leaves  no  alternative  to 
regarding  the  Court  as  a  third  legislative 
chamber." 

At  page  55  of  the  book,  he  again  refers  to 
the  Court  as  "a  third  legislative  chamber." 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  a  great  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  dissented  in  the  case  of 
Baker  v.  Carr,  a  case  decided  in  March.  1962. 
This  was  the  first  case  which  the  Supreme 
Court  Interfered  with  reappointment  by  the 
States.  Justice  Frankfurter  pointed  out' that 
the  Supreme  Court  for  more  than  100  years 
had  refused  to  pass  on  apportionment  mat- 
ters because  they  were  political  actions  which 
belonged  to  the  States  or  Congress.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  only  five  years  previously, 
the  current  court  had  thus  ruled. 

Many  of  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  I  believe  are  Improper,  are  de- 


cided by  five  Justices,  with  four  Justices  dis- 
senting. 

On  May  29,  1967,  five  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  the  Constitutional  Amendment  adopted 
by  the  people  of  California  by  a  vote  of 
4.526,460  to  2,395.747  was  unconsUtutlonal. 
This  was  known  as  Proposition  14.  and  after 
adoption  by  the  people  it  became  Article 
26   of   the   California   Constitution. 

This  means  that  five  Justices  can  over- 
come the  right  and  votes  of  ••We.  the  People^' 
to  amend  our  State  Constitution.  Five  Jus- 
tices against  4,526.460  citizens  of  the  SUte 
of  California  who  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  after  a  thorough  argument  of 
the  profXMltlon  before  the  people. 

Is  this  what  oiu-  Constitution  means? 
What  is  left  of  the  rights  of  •'We.  the  People" 
who  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  further  insisted  for  their 
own  protection  on  adoption  of  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Amendments? 

Most  of  you  have  heard  a  statement  cred- 
ited to  Confucius  on  the  subject  of  Judicial 
usurpation.  He  said: 

Detest  the  magistrate  who  U  wiser  than 
the  law,  setting  in  its  place  hts  own  notion 
of  right." 

CONCLUSION 

Our  problem  is  dramatically  presented  In 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  a  book  "Freedom 
and  Federalism"  by  Felix  Morley  : 

"When  Caesar  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rubicon,  deciding  whether  or  not  to  strike 
down  the  «adly  corrupted  Roman  Republic, 
he  argued  to  himself  that  the  issue  was  really 
already  settled.  'It  is  nothing.'  he  said,  to 
be  a  republic,  now  a  mere  name  without  sub- 
stance or  character.'  " 

"If  that  is  the  way  we  have  come  to  feel 
about  federalism,  then  Is  our  Republic  also, 
in  less  than  two  centuries  of  history,  on  the 
way  out. •• 

What  must  we  do  to  return  to  principles 
and  re-establish  our  Constitution? 

1.  Read,  re-read  and  study  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

2.  In  September  take  part  In  the  Constitu- 
tion observ-ance  at  your  Lodge.  If  you  do  not 
belong  to  a  California  Lodge,  attend  some 
Lodge.  There  will  be  Joint  meetings  such  as 
one  which  will  be  held  in  the  new  Scottish 
Rite  Temple  on  Wllshlre  Boulevard. 

3.  When  you  read  papers  or  magazines 
about  proposed  legislation,  either  at  Sacra- 
mento or  Washington,  compare  it  with  the 
Constitution  to  see  if  the  profxjsed  legislation 
conforms  to  the  Constitution. 

The  time  for  action  is  now! 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  pointed  out  that 
procrastination  could  be  fatal.  He  said  : 

•If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed;  if  you 
will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be  sure 
and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to  the 
moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all 
the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  precarious 
chance  of  survival  .  .  .  There  may  be  even  a 
worse  case.  You  may  have  to  "fight  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  victory,  because  It  is 
better  to  perish  than  live  as  slaves." 

Either  we  are  free  and  must  exercise  our 
responsibility  as  citizens  or  ultmat-ely  become 
slaves. 

"We.  the  People"  are  the  sovereign  power. 
Let  each  of  us  resume  our  individual  re- 
sfx>nslblUtles  so  as  to  "preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution"  and  thus  retain 
our  individual  rights  and  self-government. 

"For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail,  or 
land — or  life  Itself — if  freedom  fail?"  I'Boe- 
ton  "  1873 — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.) 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  1968 

Mr.   PURCELL,    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  to 
recommit  the  resolution  for  a  continu- 
ing appropriation  and  I  voted  against  the 
resolution  in  final  passage. 

I  strongly  disapprove  of  the  House  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  in  this  body's  best  tradition  of  re- 
sponsible government.  I  understand  the 
zeal  that  many  of  the  Members  have  to 
cut  the  budget.  I  do  not.  however,  regard 
this  bill  as  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
those  cuts,  nor  do  I  approve  of  the  hap- 
hazard fashion  in  which  they  were 
voted. 

This  body  has  highly  developed  proce- 
dures for  cutting  appropriations.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed. 

What  the  House  did  on  this  bill  was 
to  slash  indiscriminately.  Surely,  as  men 
of  judgment,  we  must  recognize  that 
some  programs  have  a  higher  priority 
than  others,  that  some  cuts  can  be  made 
with  less  damage  to  important  undertak- 
ings than  others.  I  would  be  in  no  posi- 
ion  to  object  if  those  who  are  anxious  to 
cut  the  budget  studied  carefully  the  pro- 
grams they  want  to  reduce,  then  put 
their  proposals  before  us.  Such  a  proce- 
dure was  not  followed.  What  we  en- 
countered was  an  emotional  expression 
In  behalf  of  budget  cutting,  not  the  care- 
ful deliberation  that  this  process  re- 
quires. I  hope  that  when  this  bill  is  re- 
turned to  us,  after  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  receive  the  scrupulous 
care  that  it  deserves. 


COMMONS  DEBATES 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian Interparliamentary  Group.  I 
have  long  watched  closely  the  debate  In 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  about 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

Because  Canada  has  been  a  loyal 
friend  and  stanch  ally  through  the  years. 
I  believe  that  their  discussions  have 
great  importance  for  us  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
high  level  of  responsibility  shown  In 
these  debates.  Frequently,  the  American 
press  will  point  up  the  very  few  areas  of 
disagreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments while  neglecting  their  clear  recog- 
nition of  our  shared  heritage  and  com- 
mon purpose. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  portion  of 
the  debate  of  October  12.  1967.  It  Is 
my  belief,  based  on  many  trips  to  Canada 
with  the  Interparlimentary  Group  and 
the  many  conversations  I  have  had  with 


legislators  there,  that  the  Honorable 
F.  J.  Bigg  is  voicing  an  opinion 
held  by  many  Canadians.  Mr.  Bigg 
lays  before  his  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a  sober  view  of  world 
problems  and  a  most  gracious  and  rele- 
vant discussion  of  the  career  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

At  a  time  when  many  unfriendly 
words  are  being  quoted  about  this  ad- 
ministration from  citizens  of  other  lands, 
I  feel  that  it  is  very  useful  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
ponder  the  perceptive  and  understand- 
ing remarks  of  our  fellow  legislator  in 
Canada,  the  distinguished  and  very  able 
P.  J.  Bigg. 

Excerpts  from  the  debate  follow : 

Mr.  P.  J.  BicG  (Athabasca).  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  a  great  many  problems  at  home  In 
Canada  today  which  I  should  like  to  discuss 
if  I  had  the  time.  However,  there  is  a  prob- 
lem abroad  which  far  transcends  all  our 
domestic  problems.  I  refer  to  the  deplorable 
fact  that  most  of  the  people  of  Canada  are 
being  systematically  brainwashed.  I  am  not 
accusing  the  present  administration  of  hav- 
ing a  hand  In  this,  apart  from  the  contribu- 
tion they  make  because  of  ineptitude.  I  give 
this  administration  full  credit  for  meaning 
well.  Nevertheless  this  ineptitude  on  the  part 
of  those  in  positions  of  responsibility  to  this 
house  and  the  nation  makes  it  evident  that 
they  are  guilty  of  serious  neglect. 

Although  I  am  not  an  expert  on  foreign 
affairs  I  intend  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  house  to  attempt  to  outline  what 
Is  so  obvious  to  me  as  a  layman  and  novice  in 
foreign  affairs  A  true  picture  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  Is  not  being  presented  to  us. 
We  have  an  enemy  in  this  world,  interna- 
tional communism  and  I  am  in  no  way  hesi- 
tant about  saying  that.  These  people  have 
friends  in  this  country,  although  as  I  have 
said  before  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  sit  in 
this  house. 

The  Canadian  war  crimes  tribunal  orga- 
nization which  seeks  to  put  President 
Johnson  of  Uie  United  States  on  trial  for  his 
so-called  war  crimes  Is  allowed  to  operate 
Free  discussion  In  Canada  has  always  been 
our  prerogative  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
suggest  that  a  person  does  not  have  the  right 
to  say  what  he  wants  as  long  as  he  Is  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  Involved.  Having 
regard  to  the  antl-Unlted  States  propaganda 
to  which  this  country  has  been  subjected,  I 
have  waited  in  vain  for  a  clear  voice  from 
the  fourth  estate,  from  the  television  and 
radio  media,  yes  even  from  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  government  and  of  this  house,  to 
give  what  I  consider  a  fair  and  balanced 
picture  of  the  situation. 

(5:30  p.m.) 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the 
leader  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  soul 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  should  always  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  favourable  publicity. 
I  have  In  my  hand  a  paper  which  clearly 
Indicates  in  straight,  factual  terms.  Mr.  Ho 
Chl  Mlnh's  record.  I  think  it  would  be  fair. 
and  perhaps  Interesting,  to  know  in  chrono- 
logical order  what  have  been  the  actions 
of  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  during  the  last  47  years 
and  what  have  been  the  actions  of  one 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  bears  the  responsi- 
bility both  militarily  and  politically  for  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  at  least  the  western 
world,  and  In  Viet  Nam  certainly  some  sem- 
blance of  freedom  amongst  the  small  nations 
of  Asia. 

On  December  35.  1920,  Ho  Crhl  Mlnh,  a  Viet 
Nam  born  Chinese,  became  a  member  of  the 
Marxist  wing  of  the  French  socialist  party 
while  attending  the  party  conference  in  Parts. 
Lyndon  B.  Joiinson  was  at  this  time  attend- 
ing high  school  in  Johnson  City,  Texas.  He 


had  the  same  kind  of  background  as  most 
of  us  in  the  house  have  enjoyed.  He  was 
raised  on  a  farm  and  received  a  western- 
style  free  education. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  found  it  necessary  to 
work  with  his  hands  and  learned  that  he 
needed  energy  and  individual  effort  in  order 
to  finish  his  schooling.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  was 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  International 
socialist  party.  In  1923  Ho  Chi  Minh  became 
the  editor  of  Le  Pana.  a  French  communist 
publication,  and  received  one  year's  training 
in  Moscow.  In  December,  1924,  he  was  sent  to 
Canton,  China,  as  Interpreter  for  the  commu- 
nist Michael  Borodin.  At  that  time  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  graduating  from  high  school  as 
president  of  his  class  and  had  already 
achieved  a  rcput.^tlon  as  a  debater. 

At  that  time  President  Johnson  did  not 
know  of  his  rendezvous  with  fate.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  would  one  day  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  he  scorned  higher 
education.  He  was  a  young,  energetic  man 
who  went  out  looking  for  work,  which  was 
not  easy  for  an  untrained  man  to  find  even 
in  those  days.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  find 
suitable  work  to  which  he  could  devote  his 
great  talents.  Therefore  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
wandered  about  the  United  States  working 
with  his  hands  He  graduated  from  the  school 
of  hard  knocks.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recog- 
nized that  education  was  necessary  for  all 
young  people  and  he  went   back  to  school. 

In  January,  1930  we  find  that  under  Ho 
Chl  Mlnh's  leadership  a  conference  was  held 
in  Hong  Kong  with  Chinese  communists  to 
Integrate  three  Vietnamese  communist 
parties,  the  Oriental  Communist  Party,  the 
Annamese  Communist  Party  and  the  Orien- 
tal Communist  League.  These  became  the 
communist  party  of  Indo-China,  a  branch  of 
the  Third  International  of  Moscow,  and  It  so 
remained  until  1940. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  friend  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  He  enrolled  at  Southwest  Texas 
Teachers  State  College  and  became  a  school 
teacher.  He  was  a  school  teacher  for  a  year. 
He  then  continued  his  studies  at  college,  ob- 
tained a  degree  and  took  up  public  speaking 
He  WHS  Just  a  nice,  friendly  school  teacher 
In  1931  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  having  a  great 
Interest  In  politics  even  from  his  early  ye.irs, 
became  secretary  to  a  congressman.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  the  Republican  president  Prom 
his  early  days  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  liberal 
with  a  small  "I". 

In  1932  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  attached  him- 
self to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  and 
worked  unceasingly  for  the  New  Deal.  I  think 
the  most  rabid  of  critics  of  that  program  can- 
not say  that  the  New  Deal  was  anything 
but  p  tremendous  attempt  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  indlvldudal  and  the  right  of 
little  people  to  share  In  the  great  wealth  and 
progress  of  North  America. 

On  May  19.  1941.  Moscow  disbanded  tlie 
Third  Communist  International.  The  Viet- 
namese communist  party  established  the  Doc 
Lap  Dong-Mlnh,  or  the  Viet  Mlnh,  to  wage 
guerrilla  warfare.  They  went  underground 
■Who  was  the  spiritual  leader  of  this  group? 
It  was  Ho  Chl  Mlnh.  In  1940  Viet  Nam, 
together  with  most  other  southeast  Asian 
countries,  was  occupied  by  Japan.  At  the 
end  of  the  eastern  theatre  of  world  war  11 
the  power  of  the  United  States  was  ascend- 
ing. Ho  Chl  Mlnh  at  this  time  continued  his 
program  of  the  march  of  communism. 

Where  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  this 
time?  He  is  a  man  who  has  always  thought 
for  himself.  He  heeded  United  States'  public 
opinion  and  came  out  flatly  for  entering 
world  war  II  on  the  side  of  the  free  nations. 
In  1941  England  stood  alone.  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  who  has  always  been  a  very  strong 
nationalist,  came  out  flatly  In  favour  of  his 
country  fighting  with  Britain.  He  said  that 
the  United  States  needed  the  draft  and  he 
worked  toward  that  end.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  did  not  only  talk  but 
acted.  He  stood  for  principles.  He  promised 
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the  young  men  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
day  he  voted  for  conscription  to  send  Amer- 
ica's young  blood  to  fight  for  freedom,  that 
he  would  be  with  them.  Less  than  three 
hours  after  he  put  his  name  to  the  draft 
bill  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Joined  the  United 
States  navy.  He  worked  in  the  theatre  of 
war  In  which  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  working  un- 
derground  with   the   communists. 

President  Johnson,  as  he  now  is.  served  as 
a  volunteer  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
navy.  His  short  term  of  service  In  the  Pacific 
was  exciting.  His  courage  was  rewarded 
by  being  decorated  by  his  country.  The  presi- 
dent of  that  day.  believing  that  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  and  his  ability  to  organize  the  war 
effort  were  of  more  use  In  Washington,  or- 
dered him  back  for  duty. 

(5:40  p.m.) 

On  August  15,  1945  Japan  surrendered  to 
the  allies.  On  August  17  and  18,  1945  an  up- 
rising was  provoked  in  Hanoi.  On  August  19, 
1945  Ho  Chl  Minh  launched  his  take-over.  On 
September  2.  1945  Ho  Chi  Minh  established 
his  regime  In  Hanoi,  ousting  Bao  Dal.  the 
former  emperor  of  Annan.  Where  was  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  at  that  time? 

*  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  BiGc.  In  1946  Mr.  Johnson  ran  for  the 
United  States  senate.  In  the  senate,  until  the 
time  he  became  president,  he  fought  for  all 
those  things  which  leftists  talk  about  and  do 
nothing  about  and  which  he  himself  backed 
whenever  it  meant  that  the  strength  of  the 
strong  should  be  used  to  help  the  poor.  There 
was  no  segment  of  society,  however  small 
and  neglected,  that  President  Johnson  did 
not  support,  and  this  has  been  affirmed  by 
minority  groups  such  as  the  one  comp>osed 
of  Germans  In  his  own  state  during  world 
war  II  and  the  negro  minority.  During  his 
term  in  the  senate  he  Instituted  and  pushed 
with  all  his  might  for  reforms  which  it  had 
taken  82  years  to  put  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  United  States. 

I  had  hoped  in  the  20  minutes  allotted  to 
me  to  present  the  full  record  of  this  man  but 
It  would  take  hours  to  review  in  detail  the 
accomplishments  of  this  great  president.  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  criticisms  of  the 
noble  efforts  made  by  President  Johnson 
himself  to  bring  peace  to  Viet  Nam  and  the 
noble  efforts  made  by  the  American  people 
.ind  their  sons  to  continue  the  fighting,  I 
think  we  should  level  criticism  whenever  we 
can  if  we  think  an  Injustice  Is  being  done, 
and  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  this  after- 
noon Is  that  an  Injustice  is  done  when  those 
who  feel  the  way  I  do  not  give  lip  service  at 
least  to  our  American  friends  and  allies. 

A  partisan  politician  would  say  it  is  better 
to  support  his  party  no  matter  how  bad  It  Is 
than  to  support  the  other  party  no  matter 
how  good  It  Is.  That  has  never  been  the  style 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  has  always  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  against  those  things  In 
which  he  did  not  believe  and  he  is  excep- 
tionally good  at  getting  things  done.  I  be- 
lieve that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  also  exceptionally 
good  at  getting  things  done  that  he  wants 
done,  but  as  I  read  the  reports  of  his  achieve- 
ments I  find  they  are  all  negative  and  all  de- 
signed to  destroy  freedom.  However,  as  I  read 
the  record  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  career  I 
find  that  for  the  last  35  years  at  least  he  has 
only  had  one  end  In  mind,  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  human  being.  Because  he  lives 
in  an  imperfect  world  and  can  only  work 
through  political  organizations.  Imperfect  as 
they  are.  and  because  It  Is  difficult  even  for 
the  Americans  who  use  restraint  to  achieve 
peace  and  security  in  our  world,  it  Is  beneath 
our  dignity  to  sit  here  in  smug  security 
north  of  the  line  and  have  nothing  but  bad 
to  say  about  those  who  are  at  least  doing 
their  best. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  force  us  to 
talk  about  dollars  and  cents  and  not  to  talk 
about  things  on  a  high  plane.  I  can  do  that. 
I  think  the  Canadian  people  should  pay  10 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  freedom  along  with 


the  Americans.  I  go  further  and  say.  as  I 
said  In  1939,  that  more  than  our  money 
should  be  at  stake.  President  Johnson 
thought  his  life  was  at  stake.  He  thought 
that  strongly  about  the  matter  and  I  do  not 
think  he  has  changed.  But  I  do  think  we 
should  change. 

(5:50  p.m.  i 

Some  may  sit  here  quietly,  accept  things 
as  they  are  and  say.  "We  know  all  that.  Bigg, 
why  don't  you  sit  down?"  If  these  facts  are 
known,  I  do  not  hear  about  them.  I  read  the 
newspapers  dally  and  I  listen  to  the  news 
broadcasts.  One  would  really  think  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  the  leader  of  some  kind  of 
International  gang.  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
ask  hon.  members  to  consider  these  facts. 
They  are  in  every  "Who's  Who."  When  I  am 
doing  my  homework,  my  desk  Is  piled  high 
with  papers  containing  these  facts.  These  ar- 
ticles were  not  written  by  President  Johnson's 
friends.  As  I  said  before.  President  Johnson 
Is  a  liljcral  with  a  small  "1",  while  I  am  a 
conservative  with  a  small  "c".  However,  like 
President  Johnson,  when  the  welfare  of  my 
country  Is  at  stake  I  have  no  politics.  I  have 
seen  these  very  Issues  kicked  around,  even 
on  the  floor  of  this  house,  for  cheap  political 
reasons,  and  I  do  not  point  my  finger  at  the 
Liberals  when  I  say  that.  We  on  this  side  of 
the  house  are  condemned  by  our  own  silence 
as  well  as  by  Interpreting  the  remarks  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
(Mr.  Martin),  who  Is  seized  with  the  resp>on- 
siblUty  of  giving  us  the  whole  truth,  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  uuth.  It  has  been 
said  many  times  that  the  truth  will  make 
one  free.  If  we  are  only  going  to  be  given 
half  truths,  then  I  say  half  truths  will  lead 
to  slavery.  It  will  be  the  same  kind  of  slavery 
that  President  Johnson  has  spent  his  whole 
life  fighting.  He  has  risked  his  political  ca- 
reer fighting  it.  Slavery  Is  not  dead  In  the 
United  States.  President  Johnson  knows 
that,  as  do  many  other  people  in  the  United 
States.  However,  it  Is  not  politically  wise  to 
stand  up  and  say  so  because  down  there  feel- 
ings run  high.  Thank  God.  we  do  not  have 
it  in  this  country. 

Some  parliamentarians  from  England  were 
visiting  us  last  week.  They  said  that  our 
prospects  are  greater  than  our  problems.  If 
we  take  the  attitude  that  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  is  none  of  our  business,  then  we  should 
at  least  keep  quiet  about  those  who  think 
they  have  a  stake  in  it  and  think  they  are 
doing  their  best.  If  we  have  a  better  alterna- 
tive, then  what  is  it?  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  who  Is  working  for  the  self- 
determination  of  people.  Well,  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  In  South  Viet  Nam  as  well  as  In 
North  Viet  Nam.  If  this  man  Johnson  wanted 
to  use  all  the  power  he  has  to  stop  the  war, 
we  know  only  too  well  how  quickly  that  war 
could  be  stopped.  We  also  know  at  what  cost. 
Here  is  a  man  who  is  not  going  to  use  all  the 
power  he  has  for  cheap  political  purposes. 

I  wanted  to  go  through  his  record  to  indi- 
cate that  while  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  was  busy  under- 
mining the  small  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
President  Johnson  was  quietly  doing  his  duty. 
Since  President  Kennedy  is  dead.  It  is  safe  to 
make  him  a  hero.  However,  since  President 
Johnson  is  still  alive  he  can  still  be  used  for 
cheap  political  purposes  I  say  it  Is  time  we  in 
Canada  cut  it  out.  This  man  was  chosen  by 
President  Kennedy.  Kennedy  said  of  him.  this 
man  is  even  more  fit  to  sene  the  American 
people  than  I  am.  When  Kennedy  got  tlie 
opportunity  to  sit  in  high  places  he  knew 
that  he  needed  the  wisdom  and  dedication 
of  this  man  Johnson  to  help  him  guide  the 
United  States  through  very  difficult  times. 

I,  for  one.  thank  God  we  have  a  man  of 
Johnson's  calibre  as  our  neighbour.  I  fear 
no  invasion  from  the  south.  President  John- 
son has  always  supported  the  United  Nations. 
He  has  done  all  he  could  to  make  the  United 
Nations  effective.  President  Johnson  has  of- 
fered to  give  up  his  right  to  decide  these 


Issues  If  the  United  Nations  Is  willing  and 
able  to  deal  with  them.  When  he  has  made 
these  suggestions  he  has  been  turned  down. 
The  facts  are  here  and  we  all  know  them. 
Less  than  18  months  ago  the  United  States 
did  stop  the  bombing  for  six  weeks.  'What  has 
happened  to  the  memories  of  those  men  who 
w-rtte  this  propaganda  we  are  getting?  What 
did  North  Viet  Nam  do?  They  methodlcwUly 
and  coldbloodedly  built  up  their  military 
strength.  More  United  States  soldiers  died 
because  this  man  Johnson  was  reasonable 
enough  to  give  North  Viet  Nam  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  are  many  nations  In  the  world  today 
in  which  both  sides  of  this  story  will  not  be 
told.  The  iron  curtain  encircles  them  There 
is  only  one  press  and  only  one  party  In  thoee 
countries  I  thank  God  again  that  here  we 
have  two  parties.  If  a  man  is  delinquent  or  is 
interpreted  as  not  telling  us  the  truth,  then 
it  Is  my  plain  duty  to  ask  the  truth.  I  am 
not  afraid  the  people  of  Canada  will  con- 
demn me  for  that.  I  put  freedom  above  all 
other  things,  and  it  le  the  truth  that  wiU 
make  us  free. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  STAFFING 
OF  OFFICIAL  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  COMMIS- 
SIONS 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  ex^traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  grants  to  help  staff  of- 
ficial State  and  local  human  relations 
commissions. 

The  solution  to  race  relations  prob- 
lems— through  the  achievement  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  and  the  creation  of 
understanding  between  the  races — is 
among  the  most  crucial  Items  on  the 
agenda  at  e%-ery  level  of  government  in 
America  today.  It  (Xicupies  the  attention 
of  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  of  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal oflScials  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Justice  Department's  community 
relations  service  was  established  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  pro\'lde  com- 
munities with  Federal  help  in  coping 
with  disputes,  disagreements,  and  dif- 
ficulties relating  to  discriminatorj'  prac- 
tices based  upon  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  One  of  the  community  relations 
service's  jobs  is  to  answer  requests  for 
help  in  setting  up  or  impro\-lng  local 
human  relations  commissions.  In  CRS's 
view — 

These  organizations  potentially  are  one 
of  the  moet  hopeful  ways  that  commu- 
nities can  work  effectively  on  problems  in 
race  relations. 

Human  relations  commissions  provide 
the  machinery  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  racial  discrimination  In  a 
democratic  framework. 

There  are  currently  69  cities  and  six 
counties  with  professionally  staffed  hu- 
man relations  or  community  relations 
commissions — ^both  terms  are  used  inter- 
changeably. Human  relations  commis- 
sions also  exist  in  some  35  States. 

A  large  number  of  these  commissions 
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are  public  agencies — that  is,  they  were 
established  by  State  or  local  ordinances 
Their  very  establishment  as  an  arm  of 
public  policy  signifies  that  the  community 
Is  concerned  about  and  committed  to 
peaceful  methods  of  resolving  differences 
among  its  citizens. 

The  most  successful  of  these  agencies 
have  two  other  common  characteristics; 

First.  The  commissioners  are  respected 
community  leaders  and  representatives 
of  leading  racial,  religious,  business,  labor 
and  civic  groups;  and 

Second.  The  commission  has  specific 
responsibilities  and  goals  set  out  in  the 
establishing  ordinance  or  mayor's  execu- 
tive order. 

The  job  of  the  human  relations  com- 
mission Is  twofold.  In  those  States  and 
localities  with  a  local  ordinance  banning 
discrimination  in  employment,  educa- 
tion, public  accommodations,  and  other 
areas,  the  human  relations  commission 
may  be  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  ordinance.  This  is  the 
role  of  the  Baltimore  Community  Rela- 
tions Commission,  originally  established 
by  a  1956  city  ordinance  as  an  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  commission,  and 
g;ven  a  broader  title  and  responsibilities 
when  the  mayor  signed  an  antidiscrimi- 
nation ordinance  In  1964. 

The  second  commission  role  is  to  fa- 
cilitate orderly  social  change  by  opening 
up  channels  of  communication  between 
groups,  setting  up  procedures  for  the 
airing  of  grievances  and  relieving  of  ten- 
sions, mediating  disputes  when  they  do 
arise,  and  providing  leadership  in  recog- 
nizing and  solving  potential  problem 
areas  before  they  boll  over. 

The  existence  of  a  paid,  professional 
staff — and  public  appropriated  funds  to 
pay  them  with — often  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  successful,  permanent 
human  relations  commission,  and  a  weak, 
short-lived  one.  In  its  guide  to  the  for- 
mation of  effective  commissions,  the 
Justice  Department's  CRS  has  said : 

A  commission  without  an  a4equat«  staff 
is  sertoxisly  handicapped  in  its  efforts  to  serve 
the  conimunlty  In  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions. 

Experience  throughout  the  country — 

Says  the  National  Association  of  Inter- 
group  Relations  Officials — NAIRO — 

shows  a  very  high  mortality  rate  for  city 
committees  without  staff,  as  compared  with 
those  which  have  staff. 

One  of  the  most  serious  operational 
difficulties  that  human  relations  com- 
missions face  today  as  they  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  No.  1  priority  problem  in 
American  society  is  a  serloiis  shortage 
of  staff. 

The  problem  is  serious  because  com- 
mission staff  are  so  busy  putting  out 
fires  of  racial  disharmony  after  they  are 
lit,  that  they  are  unable  to  spend  suffi- 
cient time  on  the  creation  of  racial  un- 
derstanding which  Is  their  long-range 
goal. 

If  a  commission  Is  to  be  successful,  its 
staff  members  must  develop  contacts  and 
relationships  within  the  community  they 
are  serving.  Insufficient  staff  also  pre- 
cludes the  opening  of  neighborhood  of- 
fices to  deal  with  problems  where  they 
arise 
;  Moreover,  according  to  NAIRO  Execu- 


tive Director  Frederick  Routh,  there  is 
no  State  agency  with  regulatory  powers 
that  does  not  have  a  serious  backlog  of 
claim  cases  before  it. 

The  career  of  compliance  officer  is  a 
relatively  new  one.  having  come  into  ex- 
istence chiefly  after  the  passage  of  nu- 
merous civil  rights  laws  in  the  early 
1960's.  A  compliance  officer  is  a  key  man 
in  any  agency  with  regulatory  powers, 
because  he  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  antidiscrimination  laws.  Re- 
gardless of  a  college  graduate's  major, 
he  is  a  beginner  in  compliance  when  he 
joins  a  human  relations  commission. 
Onlj'  2  years  of  on-the-job  training  will 
produce  a  good  compliance  officer. 

But  the  field  of  human  relations  work 
is  so  new,  the  number  of  experienced 
people  in  the  field  so  small,  and  the 
salaries  offered  so  low,  that  no  sooner 
does  the  staff  person  gain  experience 
than  he  leaves  for  a  better  job  at  higher 
pay  in  another  city  It  is  not  only  a  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  at  the  city.  State. 
or  Federal  level  which  recruits  the  human 
relations  commission  staff  member.  Hu- 
man relations  work  is  so  low  paying,  that 
a  good  person  with  several  years'  experi- 
ence is  also  offered  higher  salaries  by 
other — and  equally  community  service 
oriented — professions,  such  as  urban  de- 
velopment. 

Even  at  the  beginning  level,  the  human 
relations  commission  offers  little  employ- 
ment Incentive.  In  many  cities,  the  start- 
ing salary  for  an  inexperienced  compli- 
ance officer  is  less  than  the  beginning 
salar>'  for  a  teacher  or  welfare  worker. 
Because  competent  people  cannot  be  at- 
tracted at  the  lowest  levels,  there  are 
not  enough  replacements  for  higher  level 
people  who  are  attracted  elsewhere,  and 
for  the  new  posts  being  created  eveiy 
day. 

In  the  last  year  alone,  according  to  a 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  survey,  48 
persons  were  added  to  city  and  county 
community  relations  commission  staffs, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  staff  to  527 
in  69  cities  and  six  counties  surveyed. 
Despite  the  fact  that  36  of  these  com- 
mi.'isions  increased  their  annual  budgets 
in  the  same  year,  the  mean  staff  size  is 
still  only  three. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  Is 
designed  to  provide  Federal  help  to 
official  State  and  local  human  relations 
agencies  to  help  them  tackle  this  urgent 
nationwide  emergency  by  providing 
funds  to  develop  leadership  on  the  local 
level.  It  will  strengthen  those  human  re- 
lations commissions  which  are  already 
staffed,  and  serve  as  an  incentive  to  en- 
courage the  contribution  of  local  funds 
toward  the  staffing  of  the  200  commis- 
sions which  still  do  not  have  permanent 
personnel. 

My  bill  amends  title  X  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  established  the 
Federal  community  relations  service. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  public  agencies  and 
organizations  engaged  in  programs  de- 
signed to  resolve  disputes,  disagreements, 
or  difficulties  relating  to  discriminatory 
practices  based  on  race,  color  or  national 
origin.  The  money  would  be  used  for  the 
employment  of  necessarj'  staff,  and  the 


acquisition,  furnishing  and  procurement 
of  necessary  administrative  support 
services — including  office  space,  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  travel  expenses — for 
such  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  de- 
signed to  insure  that  Federal  aid  will 
supplement  and  encourage  local  contri- 
butions to  human  relations  agencies,  and 
will  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds. 

Finally,  a  simi  of  $3  million  is  author- 
ized for  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

The  suggestion  for  this  legislation  was 
originally  made  to  me  by  David  Glenn, 
the  talented  young  director  of  the  Balti- 
more Community  Relations  Commission. 
I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
statement  Mr.  Glenn's  letter  describing 
the  problems  he  and  human  relations 
directors  throughout  the  country  are 
facing  today. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  and  their  cosponsorship  of 
this  legislation  to  strengthen  the  ca- 
pacity of  local  governments  to  deal  with 
race  relations  problems. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Baltimorx  Community  Relations 
Commission, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Long:  At  the  end  of 
our  meeting  with  the  Mayor  several  weeks 
ago,  you  requested  that  I  correspwnd  vrtth 
you  relative  to  my  suggestion  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  assume  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  staffing  and  otherwise  subsi- 
dising local  human  relations  commissions 
such  as  our  own.  I  am  bold  enough  to  make 
this  suggestion  for  two  reason.? 

Plrst  of  all,  I  think  that  recent  events  In 
urban  centers  throughout  the  country  In- 
dicate that  the  Federal  government  not 
only  has  a  responsibility  but  also  a  role  to 
play  In  alleviating,  or  setting  up  machinery 
to  alleviate,  the  problems  which  have  caused 
the  disorders  which  are  now  sweeping  the 
country  Most  of  the  local  commissions  which 
have  enforcement  powers  administer  laws 
which  are  basically  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  problems  which  need  attention.  If  local 
commissions  have  any  problem  with  respect 
to  administering  local  laws,  It  Is  that  these 
commissions  do  not  have  adequate  staff  to 
deploy  on  the  various  problems — specifically 
employment  and  community  organization — 
which  deserve  maximum  attention  under 
present  conditions.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  have 
contacts  and  programs,  to  a  limited  degree. 
In  the  major  urban  centers:  however,  these 
agencies,  operating  out  of  Washington,  can 
never  hope  to  be  as  effective  as  the  local 
agencies  which  administer  local  laws,  and 
which  have  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems In  the  areas  they  serve. 

Second.  It  seems  to  me  that,  where  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  law  Is  concerned 
(Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  etc.).  the  local 
agencies  might  be  able  to  secure  greater 
compliance  than  Is  now  achieved  through 
various  Federal  agencies  with  headquarters 
In  Washington  and  regional  offices  around 
the  country. 

Thus,  I  return  to  my  original  point,  namely, 
that  the  Federal  government  has  a  role  to 
play,  and  that  some  kind  of  program  and  'or 
formula  for  assisting  local  human  relations 
commissions  In  a  realistic  w:iy  should  be 
Immediately  devised.  When  I  say  realistic,  I 
obviously  am  talking  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  since  I  believe  that  these  commissions 
can   only   be   effective   If   they   have   proper 
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staff  capable  of  •zeroing-in"  on  the  muitliude 
1)1  problems  which  come  within  their  pur- 
view. I  think  that  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved— whUe  substantial  In  terms  of  the 
resources  of  local  communities — would  not  be 
too  great  a  burden  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, particularly  In  view  of  the  potential 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  local 
communities  as  well  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Certainly,  one  of  the  side  results  of 
such  an  effort  by  the  Federal  government 
would  be  the  poeslbUlty  of  getting  a  greater 
commitment  to  human  relations  commis- 
sions from  cities  which  now  have  them;  and, 
,aso  the  possibility  of  having  those  commu- 
nities, which  do  not  presently  have  such 
commission,  develop  such  agencies  in  their 
I'wn  locales. 

If  you  feel  that  my  suggestion  has  any 
merit  whatsoever,  I  would  be  more  than 
liappy  to  sit  down  with  you,  and  any  others 
whom  you  would  wish  to  Include,  to  dis- 
cuss ways  In  which  this  idea  might  be 
effectuated. 

I  appreciated  having  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Congressional  delegation,  and  I  look  forward 
10  getting  together  with  you  again  In  the 
near  future. 

Yours  sincerely, 

David  L.  Glenn. 

Director. 


EG-XPTIANS  ATTACK  ISRAEL  SHIP 
■ELATH" 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  aiid  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tack by  Egypt  on  the  Israel  ship  Elath 
Is  a  deplorable  act  of  aggression.  This 
and  the  renewed  fighting  which  is  re- 
ported today  is  obvious  evidence  of  the 
unwillingness  of  Nasser  and  his  hench- 
men to  live  in  a  peaceful  world  side  by 
side  with  the  nation  of  Israel. 

It  really  matters  not  who  fired  the 
first  shot  today,  and  there  are  confiict- 
ing  reports  from  the  scene  of  battle.  The 
aggressive  act  which  renewed  the  tragic 
fighting  was  the  attack  by  Egypt  on  the 
Israel  ship  £/af ft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  the  fighting 
was  over.  Obviously,  this  was  wishful 
thinking.  I  urge  our  Government  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  through  the 
appropriate  forums  to  see  that  this  latest 
Egyptian  aggression  is  not  a  profitable 
venture  for  them.  A  peaceful  state  of 
affairs,  rather  than  continued  strife, 
must  prevail  in  this  troubled  area  of 
the  world. 


GI  QUESTIONS  WITHOUT  ANSWERS 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  AddabboI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoRH'and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
read  the  newspapers  and  listen  to  the 
radio  and  television  commentators,  we 
are  constantly  bombarded  with  what 
seem  to  be  unanswerable  questions  on 


taxes,  inflation,  poverty,  rural  problems, 
urban  problems,  ad  infinitum.  All  of 
these  are  important,  but  I  wonder  how 
much  thought  is  given  by  the  average 
American  citizen  to  the  "unanswered 
question"  which  must  be  on  the  mind 
of  everj'  American  serviceman.  Just  how 
much  thought  is  given  by  our  citizenry- 
to  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  every 
day? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  recent  column  written  by  my 
friend,  Walter  Kaner,  which  appeared  in 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press.  I  wish  every 
American  could  read  it,  and  I  commend 
it  to  your  attention ; 

GI  Questions  Without  Answers 
(By  Walter  Kaner) 

He  was  just  a  kid. 

A  babyfaced  kid  with  a  crew  cut.  He  looked 
too  young  to  be  a  soldier. 

But  among  the  ribbons  he  wore  on  his  uni- 
form was  a  Purple  Heart  for  the  chunk  of 
mortar  shell  that  ripped  his  leg  in  Vietnam. 

When  I  last  saw  htm  two  years  ago  his 
world  was  baseball,  football,  dates  and 
souped  up  Jalopies. 

Now,  he  looked  older  and  sadder  and  his 
eyes  seemed  aged  by  the  sight  of  death  and 
pain  and  suffering. 

And   I  reaUze   he   wasn't  a  kid  anymore. 

As  we  were  having  dinner  In  a  restaurant 
crowded  with  people  drinking,  laughing  and 
dining,  he  asked;  "Does  anybody  know 
there's  a  war  on?" 

He  didn't  wait  for  an  answer.  "I«n't  it 
everybody's  war?  If  It's  a  war  for  ub — Isn't 
it  a  war  for  everybody?  ' 

He  gazed  at  the  crowded,  noisy  bar.  "Noth- 
ing's changed  here.  Over  there,  guys  are  get- 
ting killed.  Here?  Everybody's  busy  chasing 
a  buck.  Watching  TV.  Going  to  ball  games. 
To  restaurants  " 

His  voice  didn't  sound  angry  or  bitter,  but 
hurt.  "Some  of  the  guys  would  turn  over  in 
their  graves  if  they  knew  .  .  if  they  could 
see  what's  going  on  here.  If  a  guy  dies  fight- 
ing for  his  country  .  .  .  It's  gotta  count  .  .  . 
It's  gotta  mean  something.  If  you  ask  a 
giiy  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country 
shouldn't  the  people  back  home  sacrifice 
something  too?  " 

I  didn't  answer.  Because  I  couldn't  find 
the  words. 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  then  gripped  his  drink 
so  tight  his  knuckles  turned  white.  "Aren't 
you  going  to  ask  me.  like  everybody  else, 
what  It's  like  over  there?" 

Again,  he  didn't  wait  for  my  reply.  "I'll 
tell  you.  It's  a  dirty,  rotten  stinking  war. 
The  bvigs.  the  heat,  the  rain,  the  mud  and 
the  stinking  swamps  drive  you  nuts. 

"And  you're  scared.  Damn  scared.  Because 
any  minute  you're  liable  to  get  your  head 
blown  off  or  your  guts  ripped  out." 

He  toyed  with,  but  didn't  touch  his  food. 
"Funny."  he  smiled  a  hollow  sort  of  smile. 
"I  remember  the  day  I  went  In  the  Army. 
You  Joke  and  you  tell  your  folks  not  to  worry 
and  how  you'll  be  home  soon  and  every- 
thing's going  to  be  OK.  But  Inside  you're 
worried  and  scared  and  you  wonder  to  your- 
self If  you're  really  coming  back  and  If  you'll 
ever  see  your  folks  and  the  house  and  the 
old  neighborhood  again." 

"The  first  couple  of  weeks  are  the  toughest. 
You're  so  lonely  and  homesick  you  hurt  in- 
side. Sometimes,  when  you're  trying  to  sleep, 
you  cry  a  little.  But  you  write  letters  home 
telling  your  folks  not  to  worry  and  how 
great  everything  Is  and  inside  you  ache 
something  awful." 

I  groped  for  something  to  say.  I  heard  my- 
self saying:  "How'd  you  like  to  go  to  a 
nightclub?"  He  shrugged  and  nodded. 

As  we  drove  over  the  Queensboro  Bridge 
he  turned  on  the  radio  as  a  newscasiei  vrns 
saying:    "Red    troops   ripped    Into    the    rear 


platoon  of  a  U.S.  Marine  company  with 
withering  small  arms  and  machinegun  fire 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Quang  Trl  City.  Ten 
Marines  were  killed  and  19  wounded." 

He  cursed,  snapped  off  the  radio  and 
stared  silently  out  the  window.  Finally  he 
said;  "Do  you  know  what  It's  like  to  visit  the 
folks  of  one  of  your  buddies  who  was  killed?" 

He  lit  a  cigarette.  ""What  do  you  say  to 
them?  You  mumble  about  what  a  great  guy 
he  was,  and  how  brave  he  was,  and  how  he 
died  lor  his  country  and  how  they  should  be 
proud  of  him. 

"'Then  you  leave,  and  you  look  at  the  people 
who  really  don't  know  there's  a  war,  and  you 
want  to  smash  your  fist  through  a  wall." 

As  we  entered  the  night  club  and  sat  down 
at  a  table,  he  stared  solemnly  at  the  Jam- 
packed  room  and  the  couples  dancing  the 
Twist.  At  the  next  table  a  woman  was  saying; 
"So  for  the  party  Saturday,  I  found  this 
divine  dress  ,  "  And  from  a  nearby  table  a 
well  dressed  man  couid  be  heard  remarking : 
I  made  so  much  this  year.  I  cant  take  any 
stock  profits  .  .  ." 

The  kid  stared  grimly  at  his  drink.  The 
show  started.  Pretty  dancing  girls  In  scanty 
costumes,  a  shapely  singer,  a  comic  with  fast 
gags.  The  kid  watched  disinterestedly.  His 
thought  seemed  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Mid-way  through  the  show  he  turned  to 
me  asking:  "Walt,  do  you  mind  if  we  leave?' 

As  I  drove  him  home  he  turned  to  me 
asking;  "How  do  you  think  the  guys  feel 
when  they  hear  about  the  draft  card  burners? 
And  the  hippies  who  aren't  in  the  Army?  And 
that  antiwar  demonstration  in  Washington 
vesterday  ?  Mad !  Damn  mad.  " 

And  Ikept  thinking  of  the  kid's  painful 
question ; 

"Doesn't  anybody  know  there's  a  war  on?" 


THE  MAYOR  OF   WASHINGTON,  OR 
WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  objection  in  the  Congress  to 
the  popular  and  journalistic  custom  of 
calling  the  chief  executive  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  "Mayor"  Walter  Washing- 
ton instead  of  using  his  technically  cor- 
rect title  of  District  Commissioner.  Tnis 
surely  must  be  one  of  the  more  mmor 
issues  facing  the  Congress,  but  I  thought 
the  Members  might  like  to  read  why  the 
Washington  Star  prefers  Mayor  Wash- 
ington : 

Mk.  Mayor 

In  a  letter  the  other  day  one  of  our  readers 
asked  a  good  question;  Why,  all  of  a  sudden, 
is  everyone  going  along  with  this  business 
of  calling  Walter  Washington  the  new  mayor 
when  his  real  title  Is  District  Commissioner? 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  how  it  started, 
or  why.  The  President  began  using  the  term, 
rather  pointedly,  at  W'ashlngton's  oath  o'. 
office  ceremony  three  weeks  ago.  He  has  taken 
every  opportunity  to  use  it  since.  He  obvi- 
ously wants  It  to  take  hold.  And  the  reason 
is  that  "mayor  "  makes  the  District  sound 
more  like  other  cities.  It  Implies  that  through 
the  Johnson  reorganization  plan  the  new 
District  head  has  been  vested  with  jxjwers 
which  would  be  quite  impossible  if  he  were 
merely  a  "commissioner." 

None  of  which  is  really  true,  and  no  one, 
of  course,  should  be  taken  m  by  this  political 
ploy.  So  why  are  we  being  taken  in? 

Well,  we  might,  weaving  and  dodging,  note 
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that  Webster  does  define  ■'mayor"  as  the 
"chief  executive  officer  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration," which  Walter  Washington  cer- 
tainly Is.  Or  that  mayors,  in  some  cities,  are 
in  fact  appointed  rather  than  elect^ed.  Or 
even  that  Walter  Washington,  after  all.  needs 
all  the  prestige  Jxist  now  that  he  can  muster 
by  any  means. 

But  the  simple  truth  la  tliat  we  are  per- 
siiaded  by  a  consideration  of  purely  personal 
convenience:  the  word  "commisslouer,"  to 
put  It  blimtly.  Just  doesn't  fit  in  headlines 
"Mayor"  fits  fine. 

It  used  to  be  that  we  got  around  this 
dilemma  by  using  names  sujh  as  Tobrlner, 
Duncan  or  Mathe,  But  "Washington,"  let's 
face  it.  counts  nearly  as  long  in  the  copy 
boolc  as  "commissioner."  Besides,  the  person 
is  apt  to  be  confused  with  the  city  And  we've 
never  been  one  of  those  who  call  people 
FDR  or  LBJ— «o  WW  is  out. 

Mayor,  It  Is.  Our  copy  readers  are  over- 
Joyed.  You  should  get  better  headlines.  And 
so  long  as  no  one  Is  deceived,  what's  the 
harm? 


October  2U,  1967 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  October  15,  1967,  the  Italo- 
American  groups  of  the  city  of  Garfield, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  unveiled  a 
statue  honoring  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  explorer  who  first  saw  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  recorded  it  for  poster- 
ity. 

This  14-foot  monument,  depicting 
Columbus  as  a  navigator,  stands  in  the 
beautiful  surroundings  of  Columbus 
Park,  Outwater  Lane,  and  Midland  Ave- 
nue: and  was  erected  by  Unico,  a  na- 
tional Italo- American  group. 

Taking  part  in  the  unvelhng  cere- 
monies were  several  hundred  persons, 
many  of  them  members  of  Garfield's 
Italo- American  societies;  the  Garfield 
Knights  of  Columbus;  Unico  president. 
Joseph  Comino;  Vincent  Rigolosl.  mayor 
of  Garfield;  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  include  the  text  of  the 
speech  which  I  made  at  this  unveiling 
ceremony: 

Christopher  Columbds 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemeri.  I  w'sh  to  express  to  you  my 
deepest  appr'»clatlor  for  Inviting  me  here  to- 
day to  participate  In  the  dedication  of  this 
statue  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  a  brave 
Italian   navigator,   Christopher  Columbus. 

Lord  Macaulay.  the  eminent  English  his- 
torian, once  wrote:  "Italian  civilization, 
nearly  3,000  years  old,  has  never  faded  out. 
The  nights  which  have  descended  on  Italy 
have  been  nights  of  Arctic  summer,  the  dawn 
always  reappearing  before  the  reflection  of 
the  preceding  sunset  has  faded  from  the 
horizon." 

And,  Indeed,  this  Judgment  is  a  sound  one, 
proclaiming  to  the  world  the  debt  which  all 
of  the  Western  civilization  owes  to  Italy— 
that  Nation  which  Virgil  believed  destined  by 
the  Gods  to  greatness. 

On  this  occasion.  In  the  dedication  of 
this  statue,  we  remember  the  name  and  the 
achievement  of  one  of  history's   few  Indi- 


viduals whose  actions  substantially  altered 
the  progress  of  human  development.  That 
man  is  Christopher  Columbus.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  recount  here  his  accomplish- 
ment— so  much  more  than  the  mere  distinc- 
tion of  doing  first  a  task  whose  fulfillment 
was  inevitable.  The  place  which  Columbus 
holds  in  history  is  owing  to  his  extraordinary 
determination  to  defy  the  strictures  of  un- 
fruitful convention,  and  to  persist  In  pur- 
suit of  an  ideal  whose  worth  he  believed.  In 
short.  Columbus  was  one  of  those  rare  men 
In  history  who  have  acted  in  a  way  wholly 
consistent  with  their  convictions. 

I  think  that  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  It 
is  proper  for  us  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to  Co- 
lumbus the  man,  but  also  to  the  heritage  he 
so  gloriously  fulfilled— the  heritage  of  Italy, 
his  native  land.  For  Columbus  stands,  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  as  a  symbol,  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  all  that  has  been  productive,  affirm- 
ative, and  innovative  in  the  Italian  char- 
acter. 

A  statue,  such  as  we  are  dedicating  here 
today,  is  a  monument  to  a  moment  In  the 
lives  of  a  people.  It  pays  tribute,  constant  and 
visible,  throughout  the  years,  to  some  noble 
achievement  of  these  pet^le  and  their  Na- 
tion. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the  In- 
fluence of  Italy  upon  America  began  with 
the  discovery  by  Columbus  of  this  New 
World.  It  Is  significant  that  this  influence 
has  never  ceased  to  act  as  a  positive  and 
fruitful  force  upion  the  progress  of  our  Re- 
public, 

The  history  of  this  Nation  bears  proof  to 
my  claims,  and  vindicates  the  tribute  we 
give  today.  It  has  become  a  cliche  to  note 
that  some  of  the  finest  words  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  were  inspired  by  an 
Italian — by  Phlllppo  Mazzel,  friend  and  con- 
fidante of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Italians  were  prominent  members 
of  the  New  York.  Virginia.  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  colonies  before  Revolution  had 
ever  been  broached.  After  Revolution  had 
been  accomplished.  Italians  were  Instrumen- 
tal in  winning  the  frontier  country  Colonel 
Francesco  Vigo,  a  scout,  spy,  and  banker — 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  winning  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Italians  have  fought 
in  large  numbers  In  every  war  waged  by 
America  In  the  defense  of  liberty;  nearly 
one  million  men  of  Italian  extraction  served 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Not  only  in  defense  of  the  Nation  have 
Italians  offered  valuable  service.  Consider  the 
area  of  art:  Constantino  Brumldl,  known  as 
the  "Michelangelo  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol," and  Carlo  Pranzonl,  who  sculpted  the 
famous  Car  of  History  In  our  Capitol's  Stat- 
uary Hall,  this  famous  sculpture  Is  also 
known  as  the  Franzonl  clock.  Both  of  these 
Italian  artisans  have  left  their  Indelible  and 
Imperishable  marks  on  this  our  National 
symbol  of  Unity. 

Consider  Saint  Francis  Xavler  Cabrlnl — 
the  first  and  only  United  States  citizen  to 
be  canonized  as  a  Saint.  As  founder  of  the 
Missionary  Slaters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  ahe 
demonstrated  a  compassion  and  a  spirituality 
Indicative  of  Italian  religious  devotion  and 
sound  moral  awareness. 

Consider  music;  Italians  like  Toscanlnl, 
Caruso.  Tebaldl.  and  Michelangelo  have 
enriched  the  American  cultural  sphere  be- 
yond measiire. 

And  In  the  art  of  science;  you  think  Im- 
mediately of  Enrico  Perml.  the  developer  of 
the  atomic  energy  reactor. 

And.  when  we  consider  entertainment; 
who  does  not  know  the  names  of  Perry  Como 
or  Jimmy  Durante? 

Although  there  are  many  Italians  In  the 
political  field,  the  great  Immortal  of  politics 
Is  norello  LaOuardla — the  "Little  Flower" — 
deeply  enshrined  as  a  permanent  fixture  of 
American  political  history. 
Let  no  voice  discredit  this  amazing  Italian 


navigator  of  Ingenuity  and  dedication.  His 
Indefatigable  efforts  were  motivated  by  two 
clear  purposes.  He  had  a  religious  dedication 
He  wanted  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith 
in  Asia  and  convert  the  Grand  Khan.  He 
wished  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulcher  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the  Moslems.  He  had  also  an 
explorer's  dedication.  He  wanted  to  reach 
the  far  continents  believed  to  be  Asia.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  diminish  the  Im- 
portance of  his  role  In  the  discovery  of 
America,  l^t  these  documented  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  Let  every  Italian-American 
stand  In  the  proud  glory  of  this  historic  day 
of  October  12,  1492. 

To  give  further  glory  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, the  Congress  has  before  it  many 
bills  which  would  make  Columbus  Day  a 
national  legal  hoUday.  Just  a  little  over  a 
week  ago,  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Judiciary  Committee  held 
hearings  on  establishing  such  a  national 
holiday.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  this 
effect  and  have  supported  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  sub-committee. 

We  should  recognize  the  fact  that  It  is  an 
official  holiday  in  36  states  and  this  alone 
should  be  persuasive  reasoning  why  the 
United  States  should  enact  a  law  making  it 
a  nationwide  observance. 

The  sole  Justification  for  making  It  a  na- 
tional holiday  Is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  October  12th  Is  the  birth- 
date  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  a  date 
which  commemorates  the  opening  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

There  are  many  argumenu  as  to  who  ar- 
rived in  America  first.  Whether  the  Norse- 
men where  here  first,  whether  Lelf  Erlkson 
did  In  fact  come  here,  whether  the  Irish 
were  here  ahead  of  others,  all  of  this  is  im- 
material to  the  essential  point.  It  was  the 
coming  of  Columbus  to  America  and  his 
landing  here  on  October  12,  1492,  which 
opened  the  New  World  to  the  Old  World 

Through  the  gate  he  opened  to  the  West 
475  years  ago,  there  has  flowed  an  ever- 
widening  stream  of  freedom-seeking  hu- 
manity. Those  who  came  In  his  wake  can 
read  a  nation's  creed  which  he  could  never 
have  written: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor — 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore 
Send  these,  the  homeless  tempest-tossed 
to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door," 

These  are  the  words  taken  from  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  so  proudly  atandlnR 
In  New  York  harbor. 

Now,  let  us  dedicate  thU  statue  to  a  noble 
Italian,  In  gratitude  for  the  contributions 
made  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy— 
the  spiritual  heirs  of  Columbus— to  the 
United  States  of  America.  May  this  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  the  unveiling  of  this  statue, 
serve  as  a  visible  expression  of  our  respect 
for  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  Columbus 
and  Inspired  so  much  that  Is  good  in  our 
civilization. 


October  2h,  1967 
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REVITALIZING  THE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  set 
forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  ad- 
dress made  by  Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 


Under  Secretarj'  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  at  the  Queens  opening  din- 
ner of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies, held  at  the  International  Hotel, 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport, 
Jamaica.  Long  Island.  N.Y.,  on  Monday 
evening.  October  23. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  Under  Sec- 
retary Cohen  for  accepting  the  invitation 
to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  kickoff 
dinner  for  the  federation  campaign  in 
Queens  County,  and  we  hereby  once 
again  publicly  express  our  appreciation 
to  him  for  fitting  this  speaking  engage- 
ment into  his  very  busy  schedule. 

The  speech  follows: 

REVrrALIZlNQ   THE   SCHOOLS 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to  partici- 
pate In  the  50th  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  One  of 
the  most  unique  characteristic  of  Americans 
in  their  generosity  in  giving  time,  money  and 
energy  In  voluntary  efforts  to  help  create 
a  better  life  for  their  neighbors  and  com- 
munity. Your  organization  can  take  pride  in 
Its  efforts  to  make  the  United  States  a  better 
place  to  live. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  In  his  message 
on  Education  and  Health  to  the  Congress  last 
year;  "A  nation's  greatness  is  measured  by 
Its  concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  Its 
people.  Throughout  the  history  of  our  de- 
mocracy, this  concern  has  grown  and 
deepiened." 

This  concern  with  the  well  being  of  people 
has  been  evident  In  the  growth  of  your 
organization. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  this  Nation, 
private  generosity  has  pioneered  the  great 
social  advances.  For  example,  the  bitter 
battle  (or  free  public  education  In  this 
country  was  led  by  religious  and  charitable 
organizations.  Even  after  the  battle  was  won, 
private  organizations  continued  to  pioneer  in 
new  directions  In  education.  For  example, 
private   generosity   stimulated: 

The  establishment  of  normal  schools  for 
teachers. 

Schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the 
mentally  retarded  neglect  schools. 

Kindergartens  and  summer  schools. 

And  of  course,  higher  education  In  the 
United  States  was  founded  and  has  been 
encouraged,  by  the  philanthropy  of  many 
Americans. 

Private  support  of  g^eat  social  causes  has 
often  stimulated  governmental  action  when 
It  was  needed.  And  generally,  governmental 
activity  has  not  replaced  but  stimulated  more 
private  support  for  social  programs.  The 
American  people  have  Indicated  that  they 
want  a  better  life  for  all  and  they  are  willing 
to  contribute  more  through  both  taxes  and 
private  giving  to  attain  the  goal. 

Actually  it  was  not  until  1917.  fifty  years 
ago,  an  anniversary  coinciding  with  the  initi- 
ation of  your  organization,  that  the  Federal 
Government  became  directly  involved  in  ed- 
ucation. Although  the  Government  has  al- 
ways had  an  Interest  in  educatioii.  dating 
back  to  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  Jeffer- 
son's term  thru  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  for  vocational 
training  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  In 
1917.  was  the  real  beginning  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  education.  Since  that  time,  of 
course,  support  has  grown — notably  In  the 
past  three  years,  where  It  became  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  Federal  help  Is  required  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. The  unprecedented  expansion  In  educa- 
tional activities  had  to  be  paralleled  by  an 
unprecedented  degree  of  support  for  educa- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government.  With 
States  and   local   communities   devoting  37 


percent  of  their  expenditures  to  their  schools, 
there  was  no  other  way. 

Today  about  56  million  students  are  en- 
rolled in  schools  and  colleges  In  the  United 
States.  That's  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
nation's  population.  .'Vbout  2  million  men 
and  women  are  now  teaching  In  our  grade 
and  high  schools  and  almost  half-a-mllllon 
more  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  Im- 
portance that  Americans  place  in  education 
Is  reflected  In  the  growing  sums  of  money 
spent  for  that  purpose.  Expenditures  for  ed- 
ucation vrtll  reach  about  $49  billion  this 
year — or  about  6'2  percent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  Spending  for  education  by 
all  levels  of  government  has  Increased  dra- 
matically from  $13  billion  In  1956  to  «34 
billion  in  1966;  and  most  of  the  funds  come 
consistently  from  State  and  local  government 
sources.  However,  in  the  last  two  years,  the 
Federal  share  has  increased  from  12  percent 
to  16  percent  of  the  total. 

The  importance  that  Americans  place  on 
education  Is  also  reflected  in  private  spend- 
ing. Since  1955  the  amount  spent  has  nearly 
tripled,  due  mainly  to  investments  in  higher 
education.  In  1955,  the  private  section  was 
investing  $13  billion  higher  education.  By 
1966,  the  outlay  was  about  $3  5  billion. 

But  in  spite  of  these  growing,  public  and 
private  investments,  we  are  still  far  from 
solving  the  serious,  complex  problems  of 
American  Education.  Dramatic  social,  eco- 
nomic and  technological  changes,  character- 
ized by  population  growth,  urbanization, 
growing  wealth  and  production  and  the  ris- 
ing expectations  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  to 
share  in  this  prosperity,  but  tremendous  de- 
mands on  the  educational  system.  Educators 
must  accommodate  growing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents. Educators  must  provide  better  educa- 
tion and  more  educational  opportunities  for 
all  who  seek  them  and  they  must  reach  out 
to  large  minority  groups  who  have  been  Ig- 
nored In  the  past.  The  system  must  adapt  to 
the  changing  role  and  meaning  of  education, 
and  the  services  it  provides  must  reach  up- 
ward, downward  and  throughout  the  whole 
age  range  of  our  population.  It  must  foster 
and  provide  life-long  learning  opportunities 
and  become  oriented  to  leisure  time  and  cul- 
tural pursuits.  And  it  must  become  increas- 
ingly involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  local  and 
worldwide  community.  Education  must  be- 
come 8  vital  process  of  innovation  and  inter- 
action— for  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  par- 
ent, the  educational  institution,  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation. 

The  grow'ing  sum  of  money  spent  for  edu- 
cation is  helping  the  system  meet  some  of 
the  demands  thrust  upon  it.  But  money 
alone,  although  we  do  need  more,  will  not 
solve  all  the  problems  nor  guarantee  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  we  have  set  for  educa- 
tion—  to  foster  individual  fulflllment  and 
to  nurture  the  free,  rational  responsible  men 
and  women  without  whom  our  kind  of  so- 
ciety cannot  endure. 

We  want  to  Improve  the  distressingly  poor 
education  provided  In  most  low  Income  areas. 
We  want  to  overcome  early  educational 
handicaps  of  deprived  children.  We  want  to 
upgrade  teaching  staff.  We  want  to  prepare 
young  people  for  a  world  of  work  which  will 
be  considerably  different  than  the  one  today. 

Right  now  we  are  educating  children  who 
will  be  making  their  living  in  the  year  2000 
and  after — Just  think  of  the  ImpUcatlonal! 
These  are  tasks  which  cannot  be  left  to  the 
educators  alone.  Parents,  school  board  mem- 
bers, local  officials  and  responsible  citizens 
must  help  In  this  difficult  and  exacting  Job 
of  redesigning  the  school  to  meet  today's  and 
tomorrow's  demands.  This  Job  is  going  to  take 
a  vast  expenditure  of  imagination,  energy 
and  money. 

Although  new  Federal  funds  give  schools 
the  leverage  to  work  on  vital  national  chal- 
lenges to  education,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  assume  day-to-day  financial 
support  of  schools.  That  Is  the- Job  of  the 


States  and  localities.  And  It  Is  up  to  the 
citizens  of  the  community  to  Institute  the 
changes  they  want  made  In  the  schools 
Working  through  the  PTA.  citizen  action 
groups  and  your  own  organization,  with 
other  organizations,  you  can  Influence  the 
decisions  that  are  made  on  education  In 
your  community. 

Most  of  our  cities'  schools  are  In  trouble 
in  numerous  ways — economically,  socially, 
and  culturally.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  great  unmet  needs  of  our 
schools  today. 

Without  any  change  In  the  present  teacher 
pupil  ratio — Increasing  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollments  will  require  an 
additional  7.000 — 8.000  teachers  a  year.  By 
1972,  90,000  additional  teachers  will  be 
needed. 

Teacher's  salaries  range  from  $4,650.  to  over 
$8,000  with  the  national  average  $6,820.  An 
Increase  In  the  salaries  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  Is  necessary  to  at- 
tract and  hold  capable  imaginative  and  en- 
thusiastic individuals  as  teachers  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth.  Over  $2  billion  annually  would 
be  needed  to  raise  the  national  average  to 
$8,100  (the  California  and  New  York  aver- 
age) . 

One  out  of  ten  school  age  children  In  the 
United  States  has  a  mental  or  physical  handi- 
capped condition  that  requires  special  edu- 
cational attention.  At  present,  there  are  only 
60,000  teachers  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel available  in  the  field  of  education  of 
handicapped  children.  By  1973.  more  than 
300,000  teachers  and  other  personnel  will  be 
needed.  At  a  cost  of  $5,400  per  person,  $150 
million  would  be  required  to  train  the  re- 
quired number  of  personnel  lo  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children. 

As  a  result  of  accommodating  the  post- 
war baby  boom  In  classrooms  our  school  dis- 
tricts are  faced  vrith  a  rapid  increase  in  bond 
Indebtedness  and  serious  neglect  of  the  needs 
for  replacement  modernization,  and  expan- 
sion of  obsolete  facilities.  To  relieve  over- 
crowded and  unsafe  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  classrooms  today,  the 
United  States  needs  382,000  classrooms  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  nearly  $15  billion. 

Almost  50  f>ercent  of  the  Nation's  elemen- 
tary school  children  attend  schools  without 
libraries  or  with  substandard  libraries 
About  one  billion  dollars  would  be  needed 
to  bring  school  library  book  collections  up  to 
standards. 

Quality  pre-school  opportimlties  are  nec- 
essary- for  disadvantaged  children  If  they 
are  ever  to  have  the  hope  of  succeeding  In 
regular  classroom  situations.  Yet  only  710,000 
of  the  2  million  children  aged  3-5  from  poor 
families  received  preschool  training  last  year 
in  Head  Start  programs.  To  exp>and  the  pro- 
gram to  remedy  the  background  deficiencies 
of  2  million  children  would  coet  $405  million 
a  year. 

About  2  million  school  children  between 
the  age  of  6  and  15  are  underachlevers  and 
need  comjjensatory  education.  The  present 
$1.4  billion  programs  are  reaching  only  about 
one-fourth  of  these  children. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  students 
eru-olled  in  the  5th  grade  of  elementary 
school  will  not  complete  a  4-year  degree  pro- 
gram; more  than  1  million  students  a  year 
do  not  complete  high  school.  By  1972.  an  es- 
timated 18  million  individuals  will  be  in 
need  of  vocational  education,  but  only  11.4 
million  will  be  enrolled  In  current  programs 
unless  new  ways  are  found  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  and 
school  dropouts. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  taken  from 
a  voluminous  list  of  great  unmet  needs  of 
the  schools.  However,  they  can  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
problems. 

Now  these  problems  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  by  pushing  a  button  or  putting  a  coin 
in  the  machine.  They  can  only  be  solved  by 
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a  coordinated,  intensive  effort  of  herculean 
magnitude  and  the  effective  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources.  And  we  are  going  to  have  to 
tap  every  available  source  for  new  and 
imaginative  ideas.  Every  conceivable  group, 
public  and  private  will  have  to  work  together 
If  we  are  going  to  beat  the  crisis  in  educa- 
tion and  revitalize  our  schools  so  that  they 
can  do  the  Job  the  Nation  requires.  I  urge  you 
with  other  groups  in  your  community  to  ex- 
plore new  Ideas,  encourage  research  and  ex- 
perimental programs  and  help  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  proven  innovations  in  the 
school  room. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  way  to  excellence  in 
education  is  research  which  leads  to  innova- 
tion and  then  into  generally  applied  prac- 
tice. But  the  United  States  has  lagged  in  ap- 
plying this  principle  to  education.  While  fi- 
nancial support  for  educational  research  and 
development  has  Increased  in  the  past  few 
years  as  the  result  of  Federal  legislation,  the 
amount  Is  still  small  when  compared  with 
spending  by  other  basic  industries.  Less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
outlay  for  education  is  spent  on  research  and 
development,  compared  with  ten  percent  of 
total  outlay  In  other  major  industries— 
nearly  60  times  as  much,  for  example,  Is  spent 
on  defense  research. 

Not  only  is  the  amount  and  quality  of 
research  In  education  low.  but  there  is  rela- 
tively little  feedback — even  from  good  re- 
search—to the  local  school  system.  Unpubli- 
clzed  Innovations — however,  successful  in  ex- 
perimental application — are  far  too  often  not 
adopted  simply  because  they  are  unknown. 
Others  are  not  adopted  because  most  school 
systems  are  nm  by  such  antiquated  man- 
agerial methods  that  they  are  literally  un- 
able to  change — to  accept  and  adopt  new 
Ideas  and  techniques. 

The  results  of  research  In  education  are 
too  long  delayed  In  application,  or  lost  It 
has  been  estimated  that  overall  there  is  a 
30-year  lag  between  development  of  an  in- 
novation in  education  and  its  widespread 
adoption.  It  is  15  years  before  three  percent 
of  the  school  districts  have  made  the  change 
Twenty  regional  educational  laboratories  es- 
tablished under  Federal  legislation  in  1965 
are  designed  to  close  this  gap  by  speeding  up 
the  dissemination  of  research  findings  and 
putting  research  results  In  operation.  The 
Laboratory  operating  here  In  New  York,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Robert  Dentler  is  doing 
an  excellent  Job  of  closing  this  gap.  The 
world  is  moving  too  rapidly  to  wait  30  years 
for  a  good  Idea  to  be  put  into  practice. 

But  what  can  you  and  your  organization 
do  to  help  bridge  this  gap  and  to  meet  other 
needs  of  the  schools?  Work  with  your  local 
school  board.  Help  them  modernize  and 
streamline  their  operations.  But  get  Involved. 
Most  of  you  here  tonight  have  knowledge  and 
skills  to  contribute  to  the  task — accountants, 
lawyers,  doctors,  businessmen,  social  work- 
ers— there  isn't  a  profession  today  that  could 
not  contribute  to  the  gigantic  effort  that 
must  be  undertaken. 

Financial  problems  plague  practically  every 
city  school  system.  Since  the  forties  and 
fifties,  city  schools  get  proportionately  less 
State  aid  than  suburban  schools.  A  recent 
study  of  35  cities  shows  that  the  cities"  av- 
erage was  $125  per  pupil  in  State  aid  last  year, 
while  suburban  districts  got  an  average  of 
$185  per  student — $40  more. 

These  Imbalances  arise  from  excessive  reli- 
ance on  one  factor  to  determine  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds:  the  number  of  dollars  of  as- 
sessed value  behind  each  student  In  the  dis- 
trict. I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  sources  of  revenue  other 
than  the  property  tax  which  Is  an  Inflexible 
source  of  funds 

In  general,  cities  have  to  spend  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  income  on  nonschool  serv- 
ices than  suburban  areas.  Last  year,  the  cities 
spent  an  average  of  65  percent  of  their  local 
tax  dollars  on  nonschool  services — police  and 


fire  protection,  garbage  collection — many 
services  that  benefit  not  only  their  own  resi- 
dents but  the  commuters  who  use  the  services 
daily  without  adequately  paying  for  them. 
The  suburban  areas  spent  about  35  percent 
of  their  revenues  for  this  purpose. 

While  the  demands  on  the  cities'  services 
are  Increasing,  the  tax  base  is  decreasing  as 
the  exodus  of  business  and  workers  to  the 
suburbs  continues.  Thus,  the  money  avail- 
able to  the  city  schools  is  decreasing  while 
the  need  for  more  money  is  Increasing  and 
tlie  problems  In  the  school  become  more 
critical. 

Some  States  are  beginning  to  adjust  their 
tax  distribution  pattern  so  that  the  cities 
will  be  treated  more  equitably.  Massachu- 
setu,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for  ex- 
ample, have  made  encouraging  progress. 

But  further  steps  will  have  to  be  taken 
because  in  spite  of  these  adjustments.  Money 
for  city  schools  is  going  to  be  in  short  supply 
for  a  long  time.  Thus  we  must  continue  to 
correct  some  of  the  Inbalances  in  economics 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  our  dollars 
go  farther. 

This  may  mean  coordinating  programs,  so 
that  they  serve  a  number  of  functions.  It 
means  seeing  the  school  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  community  not  as  an  Isolated  entity. 
It  means  that  educators  will  have  to  learn 
how  to  communicate  with  the  community 
and  vice  versa. 

We  will  have  to  use  every  available  re- 
source not  only  for  efficiency's  sake  but  be- 
cause a  frank  and  mutual  exchange  of  Ideas 
among  many  diverse  groups  can  be  stimulat- 
ing and  provide  new  approaches  that  perhaps 
reliance  on  one  group  might  not  provide. 
For  example,  your  organization,  working 
with  a  local  community  action  group,  the 
PTA.  and  a  local  btLSlnessman's  organiza- 
tion, might  be  able  to  devise  a  better  pro- 
gram for  school  dropouts  than  the  school 
could  do  alone. 

There  are  a  niimber  of  new  ideas  being 
discussed  today.  Some  are  very  controversial, 
some  are  well  accepted,  and  some  may  work 
In  one  city  but  not  In  another.  But  let  los 
clear  away  some  of  the  cobwebs  in  our  think- 
ing and  try  out  a  few  of  them. 

Economically,  socially  and  culturally  It  is 
advantageous  to  keep  the  schools  open  eve- 
nings, weekends  and  summer.  We  really  can- 
not afford  to  close  the  school  door  at  3  :00  p.m. 
everyday.  For  one  reason  it  Is  a  waste  of 
valuable  property.  Isn't  it  more  efficient  and 
wouldn't  it  help  to  provide  the  answer  to 
some  of  our  problems,  if  the  school  was  used 
as  a  community  cultural  center?  It  can  serve 
the  diversified  and  creative  needs  of  the 
whole  community.  Why  not  Introduce  new 
courses  that  children  and  parents  could  par- 
ticipate in  together  In  the  evenings  or  on 
Saturdays.  For  example,  some  schools  spon- 
sor evening  classes  on  family  life  instruc- 
tion which  mothers  and  daughters  attend 
together.  Another  class  Is  offered  for  sons 
and  fathers  on  the  subject. 

This  might  be  the  first  step  In  getting 
parents  Involved  in  the  child's  life  as  a 
student  and  in  the  school  Itself.  Experience 
under  Head  Start  programs  has  already 
proven  the  Inherent  benefits  of  parent  In- 
volvement In  the  child's  education.  There 
must  be  a  number  of  approaches  to  getting 
the  parent  involved  in  the  child's  educa- 
tion In  the  school.  Parents  must  play  a  large 
role  in  school  planning,  school  decisions  and 
school  operations  and  this  means  more  than 
Just  PTA  activities.  It  means  a  permanently 
established  program  In  which  parents  become 
a  part  of  the  school  structure  in  classroom 
activities,  as  teacher  aides  and  not  only  as 
members  of  school  boards. 

Another  idea  you  might  explore  Is  making 
space  available  In  Inner-clty  schools  for  com- 
mercial establishments  such  as  grocery  stores 
or  beauty  shops  This  would  be  an  excellent 
way  to  provide  new  services  to  the  commu- 


nity, part-time  Job  opportunities  for  students 
and  extra  revenue  for  the  school  system. 

You  might  also  provide  rent  free  space  In 
the  school  for  local  craftsmen — artists,  pot- 
ters, silversmith.s,  with  the  provisions  that 
they  devote  some  of  their  time  to  teaching 
students. 

Or  perhaps  your  community  may  want  a 
building  that  would  Integrate  the  school  with 
retail  stores,  banks,  offices  and  apartments. 

You  might  want  to  develop  a  consortium 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  like 
those  developing  on  the  college  level.  All 
schools  could  have  open  enrollment  and  a 
student  could  attend  the  school  that  best 
suited  his  needs  and  provided  the  course  he 
was  interested  in. 

Couldn't  students  be  offered  more  alterna- 
tives to  a  rigid  full  time  schedule  where  they 
are  either  In  school  or  out  of  school?  Some 
students  have  individual  needs.  Interests 
and  problems  and  often  they  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  drop  out  of  school.  Couldn't 
we  let  them  drop-In  on  a  part-time  basis? 
Couldn't  we  set  up  work  study  programs? 

These  are  Just  a  few  suggestions  of  what 
might  be  done  to  help  revitalize  our  schools. 
I  think  It  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  but  one  of  the  most  exciting  tasks 
we  will  face  In  the  next  decade.  But  I  am 
confident  that  If  we  all  work  together  as 
members  of  public  and  private  organizations 
and  a^  Interested  and  Involved  citizens,  there 
will  be  dramatic  Improvements  In  education 
before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

It  will  take  a  vast  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  effort  but  It  can  be  done.  It  has 
to  be  done.  "It  is  the  first  work  of  our  time", 
as  President  Johnson  has  said.  Our  survival 
as  a  Nation  is  dependent  on  It. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  FORESAW  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  ROLE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
recall  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  might  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  foresight  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  who  marked  Its 
first  anniversary  21  years  ago  with  a 
speech  at  the  General  Assembly's  open- 
ing session  in  New  York. 

I  include  extracts  of  his  address  which 
is  still  pertinent  today: 

This  meeting  of  the  Assembly  symbolizes 
the  abandonment  by  the  United  States  of 
a  policy  of   Isolation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  regardless  of  partv,  support  the 
United  Nations. 

•  •  •  •  « 
Lately  we  have  all  heard  talk  about  the 

possibility  of  another  world  war.  Fears  have 
been  aroused  all  over  the  world. 

•  •  •  *  • 
I  have  been  reading  reports   from   many 

parts  of  the  world.  These  reports  all  agree 
on  one  major  point — the  people  of  every 
nation  are  sick  of  war.  They  know  Its  agony 
and  its  futility.  No  responsible  government 
can  Ignore  this  universal  feeling. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  no  wish 
to  make  war,  now  or  In  the  future,  upon  any 
people  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  heart  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  a  sincere  desire  for 
peace.  This  nation  will  work  patiently  for 
peace  by  every  means  consistent  with  self- 
respect    and    security.    Another    world    war 
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would  shatter  the  hopes  of  mankind  and 
completely  destroy  civilization  as  we  know  It. 

•  •  .  .  « 

Every  member  of  the  United  Nations  is 
legally  and  morally  bound  by  the  Charter  to 
keep  the  peace.  More  specifically,  every  mem- 
ber Is  bound  to  refrain  in  its  international 
relations  from  the  threat,  or  use,  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state. 

...  I  remind  you  that  23  members  of  the 
Unit«d  Nations  have  bound  themselves  by 
the  Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  to 
the  principle  that  planning,  initiating  or 
waging  a  war  of  aggression  is  a  crime  against 
humanity  for  which  individuals  as  well  as 
states  shall  be  tried  before  the  bar  of  Inter- 
national Justice. 

•  »  "^  ♦  » 
Tlie  United  States  will  support  the  United 

Nations  with  all  the  resources  that  we  possess. 

•  •  *  .  « 
The   course   of   history   has   made   us   one 

of  the  stronger  nations  of  the  world.  It  has 
therefore  placed  upon  us  special  responsibil- 
ities to  conserve  our  strength  and  to  uee  it 
rightly  in  a  world  Interdependent  as  our 
world  today 

The  American  people  recognize  these  spe- 
cial responsibilities.  We  shall  do  our  best  to 
meet  them,  both  in  the  making  of  peace 
settlements  and  In  the  fulfillment  of  the 
long-range  task  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  American  people  look  upon  the  United 
Nations  not  as  a  temporary  expedient  but  as 
a  permanent  partnership — -a  partnership 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  their 
common  peace  and  common  well-being 

It  must  be  the  determined  purpose  of  all 
of  us  to  see  that  the  United  NaUons  lives 
and  grows  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
people. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  GIVES  CONSUM- 
ER CHANCE  FOR  PRICE  COMPETI- 
TION 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  consumer 
protection  field  that  we  who  speak  foi- 
the  consumer  must  often  do  so  by  quot- 
ing the  credo  of  private  enterprise  to  our 
opponents. 

We  see  this  paradox  in  many  ways: 
We  ask  grocery-  chains  to  compete  in 
both  price  and  services  for  the  low-in- 
come consumer  but  there  is  often  only  a 
smile  in  reply.  We  ask  drug  compaiiies 
to  practice  free  enterprise  by  competing 
for  low  prices  and  elaborate  excuses  for 
high  prices  result.  And  we  ask  private 
power  to  understand  the  Northeast's  in- 
terest in  lower  electric  power  rates 
through  a  commendable  public  power 
project  which  competes  by  price  com- 
parison and  we  find  100  reasons  why 
monopolies  are  better. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  project  will  give 
the  Northeast  what  every  other  segment 
of  the  countrj'  has  alreadj',  a  compara- 
tive base  for  electric  power  costs.  Those 
who  back  this  project  think  competi- 
tion is  pood  for  all  businesses.  We  wish 
that  preachers  of  free  enterprise  would 
practice  what  they  preach. 


UNITED  NATIONS  DAY 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
hlstor\-  wars  have  blemished  the  relations 
among  men;  yet  throughout  historj-  man- 
kind has  sought  peace.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  existed  so  long  in  our  memories, 
that  we  sometimes  tend  to  forget  how 
exciting  an  experiment  in  peacemaking 
it  is  and  how  recent  to  man's  histor>'  is 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national peacemaking  organization. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  which  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  was  presented,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  was  among  those  who  strongly 
advocated  U.S.  pai'ticipation  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  wi.sh  I  could  convey  to 
you  the  atmosphere  in  the  legislative 
chamlDers  of  our  Government  during  that 
momentous  period  when — with  the  deep- 
est sense  of  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  to  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  American.s — the  U.S.  Senate 
deliberated  on  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  On  this  day  which  has 
been  designated  United  Nations  Day.  let 
us  all  pause  to  recall  the  fervor  with 
which  the  war-stricken  people  of  the  en- 
tire world  desired  lasting  peace,  the  ideal- 
ism with  which  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  was  imbued,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  drafters  of  the  chai-ter  to  pro'vlde 
the  machineiy  to  implement  those  de- 
sires and  idealism.  Let  u.s  pause  to  reaf- 
firm the  support  of  the  American  people 
for  the  United  Nations  and  our  faith  in 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  based 

We  must  recognize  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  proven  capable  of  fully 
obtaining  for  the  people  of  the  world 
those  objectives  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, because  the  nations  of  the  woi'ld 
have  been  unwilling  to  put  the  ideaUsm 
expressed  in  the  charter  into  practice. 
Etespite  the  innumerable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  in  temporiz- 
ing conflicts,  restoring  peace  and  order, 
providing  to  nations  vai'ious  alternative 
methods  for  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, despite  its  record  of  successes  as 
an  instrument  for  peace,  the  critics  of 
the  United  Nations  dwell  on  its  weak- 
nesses. The  weaknesses  of  tiie  United  Na- 
tions, however,  are  largely  due  to  the  vast 
transformations  of  the  state  of  world  af- 
fairs which  have  taken  place  over  the 
past  two  decades  When  the  charter  was 
drafted  the  cold  war  had  not  yet  been 
waged  by  our  adversary,  the  nuclear  age 
of  fear  had  not  begun.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  forced  to  adapt  to  these 
changes.  It  is  against  this  tableau  of 
changes  that  the  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
measured.  Such  an  evaluation  -v^ill  clearly 
-show  that  the  United  Nations  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  its  utility  for 
peace,  its  durability  in  face  of  obstacles. 
its  worth  as  a  testing  ground  for  inter- 
iiational  cooperation  for  world  order — 
so  new  to  the  histor>'  of  man. 


We  are  indeed  witnessing  an  exciting 
experiment  in  man's  search  for  peace. 
On  this  United  Nations  Day,  let  us  call 
on  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  join 
with  the  American  people  in  rededicating 
ourselves  to  the  goals  expressed  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  that  one  day  we 
will  have  secured  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations a  world  in  which,  as  it  is  so 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  Bible: 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 


A   NEED  TO  REMOVE  LIMITATIONS 
ON  OCEAN  CRUISES 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been,  for  a  long  lime,  concerned  with  the 
need  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  vessels  to  operate  profit- 
ably after  their  subsidy.  To  this  end.  I 
introduced  H.R.  13630.  a  bill  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  ocean  cruises.  To- 
day I  was  pleased  and  honored  to  appear 
before  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  support  of  thii 
legislation.  I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  my  statement  before  that  fine 
committee: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper 
Before  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  Regarding  H.R.  12639 
AND  H  R.  13630.  "To  Remove  Certain  Limi- 
tations ON  Ocean  Cruises."  October  24. 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  distin- 
guished Committee:  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  your  Committee  to  support  H.R.  12639. 
introduced  by  Chairman  Garmatz,  as  weU  as 
a  companion  bill  which  I  have  introduced, 
H.R.  13630,  which  is  Identical  to  the  Chair- 
man's. In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  is  an 
extremely  important  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  am  honored  also  to  add  my  name  as  a 
sponsor. 

I  believe  In  Amerlcan-fiag  passenger  vessels, 
and  that  the  United  States  must  have  a  fleet 
of  modern  passenger  liners  as  an  essential 
pan  of  its  Merchant  Marine.  But  in  order  to 
have  a  viable  fleet  of  Amerlcan-fiag  passenger 
vessels,  we  must  remove  restrictions  that 
presently  hinder  the  operations  of  these 
vessels.  Certainly  the  operators  of  American - 
flag  passenger  vessels  must  have  the  same 
operational  fiexlblllty  that  is  enjoyed  by  com- 
panies operating  foreign-flag  vessels. 

Removal  of  restrictions  placed  on  US-flag 
vessels  in  connection  with  cruise  operations 
is  long  past  due.  Under  the  so-called  cruise 
legislation  now  In  effect,  the  U.S. -flag  vessels 
in  the  subsidized  fleets  are  not  permitted  to 
engage  in  cruise  operations  for  more  than 
one-third  of  each  year.  Even  after  authority 
to  make  cruise  voyages  has  been  granted  by 
the  Maritime  Board,  there  are  several  limita- 
tions which  hamper  operatloiio  and  result  in 
earnings  which  are  less  than  could  be  secured 
from  crui.se  business. 

Among  the  restrictions  which  would  be  re- 
moved by  H.R.  12639  is  the  portion  of  the  year 
within  which  a  vessel  may  engage  in  cruise 
business.  Many  US-flag  vessels  are  not  re- 
quired for  berth  services  for  as  much  as  two- 
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thirds  of  the  year  and  under  existing  regu- 
lations must  He  Idle  or  make  voyages  which 
incur  losses  to  the  operators. 

Another  very  Important  change  would  be 
removal  of  the  requirement  that  passengers 
be  embarked  only  at  domestic  ports  on  the 
same  seacoast  as  that  to  which  the  vessel  Is 
assigned  on  regular  services.  In  the  future 
US-flag  vessels  engaged  in  cruise  operations 
would  be  permitted  to  carry  passengers 
round-trip  or  one-way  between  domestic  and 
foreign  and  other  domestic  ports  without 
diminution  of  subsidy,  the  ocly  restriction 
being  that  they  not  carry  passengers  between 
ports  regtiJarly  served  by  another  US-flag 
passenger  liner  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Board  on  findings  that  existing  opera- 
tor's service  would  not  be  adversely  affected. 
US-flag  vessels  are  not  able  to  engage  In 
round-the-world  cruises.  Removal  of  this 
prohibition  would  allow  greater  US-flag  par- 
ticipation in  the  growing  round-the-world 
cruise  traffic.  Much  of  the  business  now  goes 
to  foreign-flag  lines  which  operate  without 
such  restrictions.  Participation  in  the  round- 
the-world  cruise  business  and  greater  free- 
dom In  other  cruise  voyages  would  result  in 
greater  utilization  of  liners  and  contribute  to 
a  strong  merchant  marine.  Our  national  in- 
terests require  that  our  merchant  marine  be 
as  strong  as  possible. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  continu- 
ing to  prohibit  carrying  mail  and  or  cargo 
aboard  crxilse  vesse:!.  H.R.  12639  would  re- 
peal this  prohibition  and  permit  cruise  ves- 
sels to  carry  mall  and.  or  cargo  except  be- 
tween ports  where  other  U  S.-flag  vessels 
provide  the  service  on  their  regular  routes. 
Where  authorized  by  the  Board  on  finding 
such  carriage  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
existing  operators'  service,  mall  and  or 
cargo  could  be  carried  between  ports  where 
service  already  is  being  provided. 

Because  crulsj  operations  would  no  longer 
be  restricted  to  seacoasts  on  which  the  liner 
is  authorized  to  operate.  H.R.  12639  would 
repeal  Section  613  (f  i  of  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine Act.  which  defines  seacoasts. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  merchant 
marine  to  the  nation,  and  the  problems  of 
maintaining  merchant  fieets  adequate  for 
our  national  purposes,  these  needless  re- 
strictions should  be  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  passenger  vessel  service  which 
formerly  was  available  along  our  coasts  has 
disappeared.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  many 
people  wishing  to  travel  by  ocean  from  one 
port  in  the  country  to  another  except  in  a 
few  Instances.  Cruise  ships  sailing  from  the 
North  Atlantic  ports,  if  they  were  able  to 
stop  at  intermediate  ports,  could  tap  a 
source  of  traffic  in  the  tourists  who  would 
travel  by  ship  to  Miami,  for  example,  when 
they  would  not  be  able  to  travel  the  entire 
cruise  route.  Also,  tourists  could  Join  the 
cruise  at  Miami  and  travel  to  another  p>ort 
or  continue  for  the  entire  cruise.  A  con- 
siderable volume  of  passenger  traffic  would 
be  generated  if  the  existing  restrictions 
were  removed  as  provided  by  H.R.  12639.  This 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  port 
areas  as  well  as  to  the  liner  operators  Our 
U3-flag  operators  must  be  allowed.  In  fact 
should  be  encouraged,  to  utilize  their  vessels 
to  the  beet  advantaige  and  in  full  time  voy- 
ages which  would  generate  revenue  rather 
than  loss. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  a  great  untapped 
market  for  passengers  desiring  one-way  or 
round-trip  ocean  travel  between  U.S.  North 
Atlantic  ports  and  Florida  and  between  U.S. 
Gulf  fxjrts  and  Florida.  It  is  also  paradoxical 
that  one  of  the  most  attractive  cruise  mar- 
kets. iDetween  Florida  ports  and  Puerto  Rico 
Is  presently  unable  to  be  served  because  of 
statutory  restrictions. 

In  1968,  a  fjermanent  exposition,  Interama, 
will  open  in  Miami.  In  addition  to  the  other 
well  known  features  and  attractions  of  the 
Miami  and  Florida  area,  this  exposition  will 
provide  an  excellent  basis  and  point  of  In- 


terest for  passenger  cruise  operations.  I  have 
noted  that  twenty-two  cruises  carrying  10.- 
652  passengers  were  operated  between  United 
States  North  Atlantic  ports  to  Montreal  In 
connection  with  Expo-67.  Only  seven  of 
these  cruises  were  by  American-flag  vessels. 
I  am  certain  that  cruises  between  United 
States  North  Atlantic  pKJrts  and  Miami  would 
provide  a  much  more  attractive  and  signifi- 
cantly greater  cruise  market  than  cruises 
to  Montreal.  However,  because  of  the  re- 
strictions in  the  present  law.  such  cruises 
between  United  States  North  Atlantic  ports 
and  Miami  by  subsidized  American-flag  pas- 
senger vessels  would  be  prohibited. 

I  urge  your  Committee  to  give  H  R  12639 
your  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  so 
that  this  desirable  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion may  be  enacted  into  law  on  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Thank  vou. 


make  certain  there  is  no  repetition  which 
might  touch  off  a  general  resumption  of 
the  fighting. 


SINKING      OP      THE      "ELATH" 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sinking  of  the  Israel  destroyer  Elath, 
with  the  loss  of  some  51  Israel  seamen. 
demonstrates  beyond  peradventure  of  a 
doubt  which  side  in  the  Middle  East 
stands  for  peace  and  which  side  stands 
for  war. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
from  various  governments  that  Israel 
should  withdraw  to  some  earlier  frontier, 
having  no  relation  to  its  defense.  The 
Elath  incident  points  up  how  ridiculous 
that  talk  Is. 

As  the  Times  of  London  says  In  an 
editorial: 

Israel  hoped  for  two  things  as  a  result  of 
the  war  •  •  •  recognition  of  her  existence 
by  the  Arabs  and  more  defensible  frontiers. 
If  she  cannot  get  the  first,  she  will  concen- 
trate on  the  second  and  a  new  round  of 
fighting  Is  likely  to  lead  to  fresh  territorial 
conquests  by  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  Arabs  in 
their  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Elath 
indicated  they  were  spoiling  for  trouble. 
The  incident  cannot  be  overlooked.  If 
the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world  can- 
not see  to  it  that  Israel  is  secure,  then 
Israel  must  see  to  it  herself. 

To  say  the  least.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  the  attitude  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  this  act  of  unprovoked  hos- 
tility. The  State  Department  indicated 
that  it  finds  the  sinking  "regrettable.  ' 
but  refused  to  criticize  the  Egyptians  for 
it  as  if  somehow  both  sides  were  equally 
to  blame. 

I  regard  this  position  by  our  Govern- 
ment as  unfortunate. 

For  the  United  States,  the  act  has 
particular  significance,  because  it  puts 
on  display  a  powerful  Soviet  weapon,  per- 
haps operated  by  Soviet  technicians.  Are 
we  to  let  the  Middle  East  be  a  proving 
ground  for  Soviet  missiles  and  Israel  be 
their  target?  I  should  hope  that  we  shall 
not. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  dangerous  once  again.  It  is 
time  for  this  country  to  assert  itself  to 


LT.    COL.    TERRY    ALLEN,    JR. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  every  serviceman  in  Vietnam  is  a 
great  personal  tragedy  to  someone — 
sometimes  to  many,  sometimes  to  just  a 
few.  But,  occasionally  the  death  of  one- 
man  seems  to  capture  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Nation,  and  to  focus  our 
thoughts  anew  on  the  challenge  of  the 
great  war  for  freedom  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

When  58  brave  young  Americans  gave 
their  lives  in  a  bitter  battle  northwest 
of  Saigon  last  week,  Lt.  Col.  Terry  Allen. 
Jr.,  was  a  battalion  commander  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division.  He  had  been  twice 
decorated  for  bravery  in  combat  before 
he  gave  his  life  in  last  week's  action. 
Both  the  name  of  Terry  Allen  and  the 
imit,  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  were  al- 
ready legends  in  the  f^eld  of  U.S.  mlli- 
tar>'  history. 

Colonel  Allen's  father.  Gen.  Terry  Al- 
len. Sr.,  commanded  the  1st  Division, 
the  Big  Red  1.  in  its  smash  across  North 
Africa  in  World  War  II.  In  peacetime,  he 
was  equally  renowned  as  one  of  the 
Army's  great  polo  players.  Both  father 
and  son  are  products  of  my  home  city. 
El  Paso,  Tex.  Both  married  into  promi- 
nent pioneer  El  Paso  families.  The  death 
of  Colonel  Allen,  as  you  might  expect, 
had  a  great  p>ersonal  Impact  on  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Paso.  The  El  Paso  Herald  Post 
expressed.  I  believe,  the  feeling  of  our 
community  In  its  editorial  of  Thursday. 
October  19.  written  by  Robert  Lee.  which 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

One  op  Many 

The  name  of  Terry  Allen  is  a  notable  one 
in  El  Paso,  for  Major  General  Terry  Allen  of 
this  city  was  an  authentic  hero  of  World  War 
II,  the  much  decorated  commander  of  the 
Big  Red  One  Division. 

Thus  it  is  that  news  of  the  death  of  an- 
other Terry  Allen— son  of  General  Allen  and 
a  lieutenant  colonel  and  Battalion  Com- 
mander of  the  Big  Red  One  in  Vietnam— is 
perhaps  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen  was  a  worthy  son 
of  a  valiant  father.  He  was  twice  decorated 
for  heroism  in  recent  months,  and  had  es- 
tablished himself  as  an  outstanding  leader. 

Yet.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen  was  only  one 
of  many  young  men  from  El  Paso  and  from 
many  other  sections  of  our  nation,  who  h:ive 
lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  Their  names  rep- 
resent a  cross-section  of  America.  No  one 
death  is  more  "Important"  than  another — 
they  are  all  terribly  important  to  all  of  us. 

Each  life  lost,  whether  it  Is  that  of  a  high 
ranldng  officer  or  a  private.  Increases  the 
strains  already  evident  in  our  country,  and 
adds  to  the  clamor  to  'pull  out"  or  "get  It 
over  with".  To  pull  out  would  be  to  m-ike  a 
mockery  of  all  these  men  have  died  for. 
To  get  it  over  with  means  more  loss  of  lives. 

We  face  an  enemy  with  admittedly  less 
financial   resources   than   our  own.   and  ad- 
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mittedly  less  power  Yet  one  virtue  they  pos- 
sess— patience,  or  if  you  wUl.  dogged  deter- 
mination. They  count  on  this  for  victory. 
They  count  on  our  Impatience  to  cause  us  to 
quit. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen  and  the  thou- 
sands of  others  slain  in  Vietnam  possessed 
the  determination  to  win.  The  test  is  wliether 
the  rest  of  us  possess  the  same. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOSS  AD- 

DRESSES      MONTANA      FARMERS 
UNION     CONVENTION 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  IMr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Congressman  John  E.  Moss, 
recently  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Montana  Farmers  Union  in  Great  Falls. 
Mont. 

In  it.  he  expressed  views  with  which 
I  strongly  agree,  and  I  recommend  his 
thoughtful  comments  to  every  Member 
of  the  House. 

I  include  Congressman  Moss'  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Speech  of  Hon.  John  E   Moss.  Demockat.  or 

Caufornia.  at  ths  Annual  Convention  of 

THE  Montana  Farmers  Union.  Great  Falls. 

Mont..  October  19.  1967 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  with  you  some  of  the  problems  facing 
the  rural  communities  of  your  great  and 
beautiful  State  of  Montana 

I  might  add  that  it  Is  refreshing  as  well  to 
be  away  from  the  discords,  pressures  and 
bickerings  which  pervade  our  national  capi- 
tal today. 

There  are  myriad  critical  problems  beset- 
ting our  Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  their  magnitude  does  not  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  facing  you  right 
here  in  your  own  backyard.  In  fact,  the  wors- 
ening state  of  the  nation's  rural  economy 
demands  Immediate  and  thorough  study  and 
corrective  action. 

The  progressive  National  Farmers  Union  Is 
In  the  forefront  of  a  growing  national  cam- 
paign to  remold  and  relnvlgorate  our  rural 
economy,  advancing  new  ideas  and  concrete 
proposals.  In  Montana,  under  the  leadership 
of  your  long-time  president  Leonard  Ken- 
fleld.  you  have  worked  diligently  to  preserve 
the  best  values  of  rural  life  in  modern  society 
Each  of  you  decerve  the  highest  praise  and 
the  fullest  coofjeration  of  all  thinking 
Americans. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  spotlight  of  na- 
tional concern  has  centered,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  urban  communities  of  America 
and  their  large  pockets  of  grim  and  debilitat- 
ing poverty.  Certainly  the  problems  of  our 
cities  cry  out  for  speedy  and  effective  solu- 
tions. And  you  will  agree.  I  know,  that  we 
cannot  evade  our  responsibilities  in  this  re- 
gard. 

While  the  plight  of  our  rural  economy  has 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  violence  and 
upheaval  In  the  cities,  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  that  America's  rural  communities 
and  farmers  also  face  complex  and  serious 
problems.  There  is  indeed  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  urban  and  rural  dilemmas 
now  brooding  over  the  nation. 

The  crisis  In  our  cities  is  caused  in  large 
measure  by  the  gross  congestion  of  people 
which  breeds  economic  Instability,  shocking 


housing  conditions,  and  explosive  discontent. 
Many  of  the  30  million  persons  who  migrated 
from  American  farms  to  American  cities  since 
1940  were  "rural  dropouts  '  who  left  the  farm- 
ing communities  because  of  the  sagging  rural 
economy.  "There's  no  home  on  the  farm." 
they  said,  "so  let's  try  the  city."  And.  I'm 
afraid,  that  despite  the  urban  convulsions 
the  mass  migration  to  the  cities  Is  continuing. 

It  Is  a  particularly  sad  and  revealing  fact 
that  most  of  the  people  leaving  the  land  for 
the  cities  are  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
largest  group  comprises  young  people  who 
have  just  finished  high  school  and  are  facing 
the  productive  years  of  life. 

I  know  this  figure  is  probably  out  of  line 
in  Montana,  but  one-third  of  the  Americans 
who  live  on  farms,  live  in  poverty.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proportion  of  people  without  Jobs 
is  twice  as  high  among  agricultural  workers 
as  It  is  among  industrial  workers.  Further- 
more, our  rural  communities,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  offer  first  rate  medical  fa- 
cilities, maximum  cultural  opportunities,  or 
a  great  variety  of  stores  and  senices. 

The  flight  to  the  cities  also  means  fewer 
people  to  pay  the  taxes  in  rural  areas,  and 
thus  less  money  for  public  education,  public 
medical  facilities,  libraries,  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  are  the  mark  of  social  prog- 
ress. 

How  can  we  stem.  Indeed  reverse,  this  flow 
of  manpower  to  the  cities?  The  answer  Is 
obvious  but  mighty  hard  to  come  by — make 
our  rural  areas  economically  attractive  and 
provide  better  homes,  better  roads,  better 
schools,  better  amenities  of  all  kinds.  I  agree 
fully  with  your  President,  Mr.  Kenfleld,  who 
recently  said: 

"Rural  America  has  vast  spaces  with  clean 
air  and  is  capable,  if  allowed  to  share  in  a 
larger  part  of  the  national  income,  of  pro- 
viding wholesome  living  for  more  families  on 
more  farms  and  In  more  rural  communities. 
...  A  dynamic  program  of  Improvement 
in  rural  America  will  help  the  cities  by  re- 
lieving them  of  depressing  congestion  and 
shifting  their  burdens  into  more  self-sus- 
taining areas." 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  tells  us  that  half 
of  the  American  people  would  really  prefer 
to  live  in  the  countrj-  or  in  a  small  town, 
if  they  felt  they  could  obtain  the  economic 
and  social  advantages  of  urban  and  suburban 
areas. 

The  challenge  we  face.  then,  is  simply 
this:  we  must  harness  our  technology  and 
resources — which  are  the  greatest  in  the 
world^to  provide  the  benefits  of  modern 
living  throughout  our  rural  communities, 
benefits  equal  to  or  higher  than  those  exist- 
ing elsewhere  In  the  nation. 

Rural  areas  need  more  jobs  based,  not 
only  on  agriculture,  but  also  on  medium 
and  small  Industry,  on  research  facilities,  on 
distribution  centers,  and  other  enterprises 
which  do  not  have  to  be  in  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  to  prosper  and  grow.  The  economic 
weight  of  Defense  and  other  government  con- 
tracts for  research,  development,  and  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  tax  incentives  and  other  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  partnership  between 
government  and  private  enterprise,  should 
be  used  for  farm  areas  as  well  as  in  the 
big  cities. 

But  government  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
Rural  communities  must  develop  their  own 
civic  consciousness,  organize  development 
proups  to  attract  Job-producing  enterprises, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  natural  resources 
and  recreational  opportunities  There  must 
emerge  a  dedicated  and  Imaginative  local 
leadership  In  our  rural  communities. 

The  basic  element  for  improving  rural 
America  is.  of  course,  to  eliminate  the  high 
cost — low  price  squeeze  now  throttling  our 
farm  communities.  The  decline  of  parity  to 
73  this  September,  largely  because  of  higher 
machinery  prices  and  lower  hog  prices.  Is  not 
good  for  rural  America.  It  is.  indeed,  tragic 
that   the   increase   of   233.8   percent    in    our 


gross  national  product  since  1947  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  66  percent 
in  net  income  of  farmers  since   1947. 

Government  and  private  enterprise  must 
evolve  programs  and  policies  which  will 
reverse  this  disastrous  trend.  Unless  effective 
corrective  action  is  taken,  efforts  to  rejuve- 
nate our  rural  communities  will  be  of  no 
avail.  It  Is  good  that  in  these  trying  times 
the  National  Farmers  Union  Is  putting  forth 
restless  and  active  leadership  in  propKDsing 
innovative  p>OBSible  solutions  to  the  farmer's 
economic  problems,  nationwide  and  in  the 
State  of  Montana.  Including  such  proposals 
as  setting  up  a  mechanism  for  enabling 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining,  commodity  by  commodity,  with 
buyers,  handlers  and  processors:  limiting 
government  payments  to  any  one  farm  oper- 
ator: providing  more  government  low-cost 
credit  to  farmers  and  ranchers;  and  abolish- 
ing the  so-called  corporate  farm. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  stands  four- 
square for  family  farming,  as  I  do.  This  Is 
why  I  have  always  endorsed,  and  will  always 
seek  to  preserve,  the  effective  acreage  limita- 
tion In  the  Federal  Reclamation  law  limiting 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  furnishing 
water  at  a  cost  carrying  significant  subsidy 
to  more  than  160-acres  for  each  landowner 
That  provision  is  the  bedrock  of  famUy 
farming  In  great  areas  of  our  nation,  as  much 
today  as  when  it  was  enacted  some  60  years 
ago. 

You.  the  farmers  and  consumers  in  Mon- 
tana, are  particularly  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  champion  as  my  great  and  good  friend. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  He  Is  truly  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  who  fights  vigorously  and 
continuously  for  the  consumer's  Interests. 
His  efforts  against  high  cost  electricity  are 
particularly  epochal  and  noteworthy.  He  has 
documented  time  and  again,  the  overcharges 
and  the  unconscionable  high  rates  of  return 
received  by  electric  pKjwer  companies  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer. 

Montana  has  these  problems  too  Here  In 
Great  Falls,  the  consumer  pays  the  Montana 
Power  Company  about  (5  per  month  more 
than  he  would  pay  in  comparable  cities  else- 
where in  the  country,  while  the  Company's 
actual  rate  of  return — 11.37  percent — is  one 
of  the  highest  of  any  electric  utility  in  the 
country. 

One  reason  lor  these  high  charges  and 
high  rate  of  return,  is  lack  of  competition. 
Montana  is  the  only  State,  except  Hawaii, 
without  a  single  municipal  power  system. 

Traditionally  there  have  been  three  prin- 
cipal means  to  protect  the  consumer's  inter- 
est in  low-cost,  reliable,  electric  service  First, 
by  the  competition  of  other  forms  of  energy, 
but  such  competition  is  now  rapidly  becom- 
ing obsolete  even  where  the  local  power  com- 
pany doesn't  own  the  gas  company  too.  Sec- 
ond, by  governmental  regulation  of  rates 
and  conditions  of  service,  but  such  regula- 
tion has  seldom  been  very  effective  and  fre- 
quently it  is  pure  sham.  Third,  by  the  yard- 
stick of  public  and  cooperative  power  which 
helps  to  measure  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  and  services  of  electric  companies  by 
comparison  with  the  operations  of  municipal, 
public  utility  district,  and  rural  cooperatives 
electric  systems. 

The  yardstick  depends  largely  on  the  hy- 
dropower  generated  at  Federal  dams.  This  Is 
because  of  all  the  electric  energy  generated 
in  this  country  In  1966.  State  and  local  bodies 
produced  only  10  percent,  and  cooperatives 
produced  only  1  percent,  whereas  the  Federal 
Government  produced  13  percent  All  the  rest 
(76  percent)  was  produced  by  the  investor- 
owned,  profit-making  companies.  But  the 
yardstick  is  not  as  effective  as  it  ought  to  be. 
because  less  than  half  i48.6  percent)  of  this 
Federally  generated  power  was  sold  to  prefer- 
ence customers  such  as  municipalities,  rural 
cooperatives,  public  utility  districts.  States 
and  other  public  agencies.  About  one-sixth 
(17.8  percent)  was  consumed  by  the  Federal 
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Government  Itself,  and  over  one-third  (33.6 
percent)  was  sold  to  private  Industry  and  in- 
vestor-owned utilities. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  predicts 
that  total  electric  consumption  In  the  United 
States  will  at  least  double  between  now  and 
1980.  Federal  power  production,  therefore, 
should  also  double,  at  least.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  even  the  present  Inadequate  ycurd- 
stlck.  Unfortunately,  the  trend  Is  In  the  other 
direction. 

We  must  begin  to  think  very  seriously 
about  public  agencies  engaging  in  thermal 
generation  of  electricity  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  maintain  the  Pede^al  yardstick. 
Ttadltlonally,  Federal  p»wer  has  meant 
hydropower.  Even  today,  TVA  la  the  only 
Federal  entity  with  Its  own  thermal  genera- 
tion. However,  hydro  alone  will  not  provide 
the  large  Increase  In  Federal  power  and 
energy  required  to  maintain  the  present  min- 
imum Federally-generated  proportion  of  all 
power  produced  In  this  country. 

Furthermore,  as  new  hydropower  sources 
become  scarce,  and  existing  Federal  hydro- 
power  Is  more  and  more  reserved  for  peafclng 
operation.  It  tends  to  lose  Its  yardstick  qual- 
ity. With  private  steam  plants  carrying  the 
base  load,  and  the  coordinated  output  sold 
at  composite  rates,  which  often  include  a 
private  wheeling  toll,  it  becomes  difficult  or 
impossible  to  compare  Federal  and  private 
prices. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  growing 
Importance  of  hydropower  for  peaking  pur- 
poses wlli  make  it  fe€«lble  to  develop  many 
marginal  hydro  sites  which  previously  were 
thought  to  b«  uneconomic  because  of  their 
limited  amount  of  water  to  produce  energy. 
We  should  therefore  urge  that  all  such  sites 
be  reevaluated  for  Federal  development  as 
peaking  plants.  In  many  cases,  these  margin- 
al sites  can  be  made  very  useful  for  peaking 
power  by  inclusion  of  pumped  storage  facili- 
ties, which  make  possible  the  carrying  of 
large  peak  loads  with  very  small  streamflow. 
provided,  of  coiirse.  they  are  operating  as 
part  of  an  adequate  base  load  system. 

Hydropower,  therefore,  can  still  have  a 
great  role  in  the  future  of  the  yardstick. 
However.  It  is  under  heavy  attack.  Unless 
consumers  act  to  protect  their  Interest  in  low 
cost  electricity.  Its  role  Is  going  to  be  whittled 
away.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  well-flnanced 
campaigns  by  private  power  companies 
against  new  Federal  hydropower  projects  has 
been  Inadvertently  aided  by  well-intentioned 
people,  who  are  as  devoted  to  conservation 
as  I  am.  who  fear  that  dams  will  damage 
fish,  birds  or  Whitewater  canoeing. 

I  do  not  think  that  dams  are  necessarily 
destructive  to  the  principles  of  resource  con- 
servation. On  the  contrary,  the  reservoirs 
provide  water  for  municipal  purposes,  flood 
control.  Irrigation,  industrial  uae,  and  many 
forms  of  recreation.  Including  boating,  swim- 
ming, fishing,  etc.  Hydropower  dams  are  a 
renewable  resource,  and  frequently  are  less 
destructive  *o  the  natural  environment  than 
any  other  form  of  electric  generation  They 
do  not  pollute  the  air  with  smoke  and  radio- 
activity, or  the  water  of  our  rivers  and  lakes 
with  hesat  or  radlockctlve  wastes 

Conservation  consists  of  the  most  effective 
long  term  use  of  the  resources  of  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  involves  respect 
for  mother  earth.  It  does  not  Imply  Idolizing 
one  value — for  Instance,  the  sport  of  shoot- 
ing rapids  In  rubber  boats — to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  It  means  reverent  use,  not  non- 
use,  of  the  gifts  God  has  provided  to  man 

If  we  are  to  have  more  Federal  dams,  we 
must  take  our  case  to  the  public.  We  must 
describe  the  dangerous  alternatives.  We  must 
explain  the  true  meaning  of  conservation. 
But  It  Is  no*,  enough  simply  to  have  Federal 
dams  and  powerplants.  It  Is  also  necessary 
to  be  vigilant  in  protecting  the  public's  rights 
to  the  power  produced  by  such  Federal  pow- 
erplants For  example,  on  July  31  of  this  year 
t!'e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  signed  a  long- 


term  contract  with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  which  makes  the  entire  Central 
Valley  Project  power  system  In  California 
an  appendage  of  the  company  until  the  year 
2005,  freezes  the  load  growth  of  existing 
preference  customers,  excludes  the  opportu- 
nity of  other  preference  customers  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  low-cost  Federal  power,  and 
subjects  the  Government  and  Its  customers 
to  an  intricate  set  of  restrictions  that  will 
almost  Inevitably  insure  their  permanent 
domination  by  the  company. 

For  four  years  I  fought,  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress,  to  eliminate  or 
modify  the  many  unconscionable  features  of 
the  contract,  some  of  which  were  severely 
criticized  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Our  efforts  resulted  In  vari- 
ous changes  which  Improved  the  contract 
in  some  respects  for  both  the  Government 
and  Its  preference  customers. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  con- 
tract was  still  heavily  loaded  In  the  Com- 
pany's favor.  Secretary  Udall  has  said  he  will 
try  to  help  the  various  smaller  municipalities 
of  Central  and  Northern  California  to  assure 
their  future  pwwer  needs  at  economical  costs. 
However.  I  have  the  gravest  misgivings  that 
the  contract  which  he  signed  with  the  Com- 
pany, over  my  objection,  will  make  U  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  munici- 
palities to  develop  their  own  sources  for  their 
future  power  needs,  and  for  the  Secretary 
to  be  of  much  help  to  them. 

The  struggle  for  low-cost  electricity  In  the 
next  decade  or  two  will  become  increasingly 
great  In  the  field  of  nuclear  power,  I  under- 
stand that  55  percent  of  the  new  generating 
capacity  contracted  for  In  the  United  States 
last  year  was  for  nuclear  fx>wer  plants.  The 
most  significant  feature  of  these  plants  Is 
their  large  size.  The  average  capacity  of  the 
32  plants  contracted  for  construction  after 
1967  will  be  825  megawatts.  The  average  size 
of  the  nuclear  generating  units  ordered  last 
year — which  Is  the  latest  figure  In  the  AEC 
report — will  be  790  megawatts  Indeed  the 
smallest  plant  in  the  list  for  future  com- 
pletion Is  450  megawatts. 

Of  course,  the  economies  which  result 
from  large  generators  Is  the  reason  for  the 
Increasing  capacity  of  new  atomic  plants. 
The  AEC  estimates  the  cost  of  production 
from  a  500  megawatt  nuclear  plant  at  4.4 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  TVA  has  already 
begun  construction  of  two  nuclear  plants, 
each  over  1100  megawatts,  which  will  pro- 
duce energy  at  a  cost  of  2.37  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour. 

4.4  mill  nuclear  power  may  or  may  not  be 
competitive  with  coal,  but  2.37  mill  energy 
Is  competitive  even  with  hydropower.  But  you 
have  to  be  awfully  big  to  afford  an  1100 
megawatt  plant.  TVA  Is  paying  $122,700,000 
for  two  of  them — plus  costs  of  the  trans- 
mission plant,  contingency  allowance,  and 
Interest  during  construction,  which  run  the 
bill  up  to  $247,000.000 — plus  $232,000,000  for 
a  twelve-year  fuel  supply.  Significantly, 
however,  even  the  Investment  In  the  plant 
Itself,  on  a  dollars-per-kllowatt  basis,  will  be 
less  than  for  a  comparable  coal  plant — $116 
compared  to  $117.  But  there  are  few  non- 
Federal  public  power  agencies  or  rural  co-ops 
that  are  big  enough  to  engage  In  the  gen- 
eration of  atomic  p)ower. 

Of  the  20.003  megawatts  of  total  capacity 
of  nuclear  power  plants  under  contract  for 
completion  after  1967,  only  TVA's  2,229  mega- 
watts and  the  Omaha  Public  Power  District's 
450  megawatts — the  smallest  on  the  list — 
will  be  publicly  owned. 

The  Hanford  plant  on  the  Columbia  River, 
the  only  other  large  publicly  owned  nuclear 
power  facility  In  the  country,  was  built  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  make  plu- 
tonlum  for  bombs.  The  Commission  con- 
sidered producing  electricity  at  Hanford  It- 
self, but  the  Congress  would  have  preferred 
to  waste  the  steam   Only  after  a  bliter  fight 


was  this  waste  prevented,  by  legislation  per- 
mitting a  group  of  Washington  State  public 
power  districts  to  recycle  steam  from  the 
cooling  water  through  their  generator  to  pro- 
duce 786  megawatts  of  useful  power— but 
then  only  on  condition  that  they  offer  50 
percent  participation  to  the  private  com- 
panies. The  private  power  Interests  today  are 
very  strong  Indeed. 

Another  example  of  their  strangle-hold  is 
shown  In  the  recent  struggle  over  appropria- 
tions for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Dam  la 
Maine,  the  first  Federal  hydroelectric  project 
In  the  Northeast,  which  Congress  authorized 
in  1965  by  a  narrow  margin.  In  this  Congress, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  ap- 
proving votes  of  most  of  the  New  England 
Congressmen,  where  power  costs  are  the 
highest  in  the  Nation,  voted  against  the  ap- 
propriation. It  Is  most  significant  that  the 
very  threat  of  this  project  has  led  to  at  least 
five  rate  reductions  from  private  power  com- 
panies in  Maine. 

The  very  success  of  the  TVA  In  developing 
a  once  poor  and  backward  region  has  made 
the  private  jxjwer  industry  vow  never  to  per- 
mit It  to  hapiien  again;  and  so  far,  they  have 
kept  their  vow.  There  are  no  plans  to  re- 
peat even  the  Hanford  50  percent  public-50 
percent  private  arrangement  Even  half  a 
loaf  to  the  public  Is  too  much. 

A  potential  new  fuel  for  making  electricity 
Is  geothermal  steam — natural  underground 
steam.  Certainly  steam  under  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  public  resource  that 
ought  to  be  developed  for  public  benefit  ei- 
ther by  the  Government  itself,  or  at  least 
by  public  and  cooperative  bodies  under  a 
preference  clause.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  projxjsed  a  leasing  act  to  this  Con- 
gress for  geothermal  steam.  It  contains  no 
preference  clause.  Instead  It  provides  for  sale 
of  steam  leases  to  the  highest  bidder — again 
pricing  the  little  fellows  out  of  the  market. 

Almost  sixty  years  ago,  in  vetoing  a  bill  to 
give  away  a  hydropower  site  on  the  James 
River  In  Missouri,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt wrote  as  follows: 

"The  i>eople  of  the  country  are  threatened 
by  a  monopoly  far  more  powerful,  because  U 
Is  in  far  closer  touch  with  their  domestic  and 
Industrial  life,  than  anything  known  to  our 
experience.  .  .  . 

"To  give  away,  without  conditions,  this, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  resources,  would 
be  an  act  of  lolly.  If  we  are  guilty  of  It,  our 
children  will  be  forced  to  pay  an  annual  re- 
turn upon  a  capitalization  based  upon  the 
highest  prices  which  'the  traffic  will  bear'. 
They  wUl  find  themselves  face  to  face  ulth 
powerful  Interests  entrenched  behind  the 
doctrine  of  vested  rights'  and  strengthened 
by  every  defense  which  money  can  buy  and 
the  ingenuity  of  able  corporation  lawyers 
can  devise.  Long  before  that  time  they  may 
and  very  probably  will  have  become  a  con- 
solidated interest,  controlled  from  the  great 
financial  centers,  dictating  the  terms  upwn 
which  the  citizen  can  conduct  his  business  or 
earn  his  livelihood,  and  not  amenable  to  the 
wholesome  check  of  local  opinion. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"I  esteem  It  my  duty  to  use  every  endeavor 
to  prevent  this  growing  monopoly,  the  most 
threatening  which  has  ever  appeared,  from 
being  fastened  upon  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion." 

We  need  another  Roosevelt  today. 

Already  electric  p>ower  Is  the  nation's 
largest  industry  Its  capital  assets  are  60 
percent  larger  than  those  of  the  next  largest 
Industry — petroleum  refining.  Twelve  percent 
of  all  capital  Invested  In  business  In  this 
country  Is  under  the  control  of  the  privately- 
owned  electric  power  utilities.  And  they 
grasp  for  more  at  the  public  expense. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  fine  public 
power  authority,  which  generates  20  percent 
of  the  electricity  produced  In  that  State,  from 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers.   These   rivers   are    now    almost   fully 
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developed.  Logically,  to  maintain  the  yard- 
stick, and  to  retain  the  public  share  of  the 
market,  the  New  York  Power  Authority,  like 
TVS.,  should  begin  building  nuclear  plants. 

This  Is  not  what  the  State  Administration 
has  proposed  Instead,  it  proposes  to  bring 
power  costs  down  by  providing  free  atomic 
fuel  to  the  private  companies. 

Unless  an  enlightened  and  outraged  public 
demands  otherwise,  this  may  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  yardstick — to  be  replaced  by  a 
subsidy  to  the  private  companies  which  en- 
ables them  to  Impose  their  excessive  rates 
on  both  our  light  bills  and  our  tax  bills. 

The  proportion  of  Federally-generated 
power  to  privately-generated  power  must  be 
maintained  at  least  at  Its  current  level.  How 
can  public  power  survive  the  establishment 
c^i  the  large  regional  power  pooling  combines 
that  are  coming  to  be  the  predominant  pat- 
tern of  the  electric  power  industry,  If  public 
generation  does  not  keep  pace  with  Industry 
expansion?  Either  we  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
industry  or  the  electric  indiastry  will  become 
ever  more  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
large  private  monopolies  within  the  next 
decide. 

The  second  method  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer from  abuse  by  the  monopolistic  elec- 
tric utilities  is  through  government  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  services.  TTiere  Is  vast  room 
for  improvement  In  this  field,  both  by  the 
State  Commissions  and  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  However.  I  believe  that  despite 
the  prior  Inadequacies  of  such  regulation,  we 
should  continue  to  work  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  regulatory  role  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  Commissions,  and  not 
abandon  regulation  as  a  tool  for  protecting 
the  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  efforts 
made  during  the  last  Congress  by  the  private 
utilities  to  enact  the  Holland-Smathers  bill 
which  would  exempt  them  from  WC  Juris- 
diction. The  bill  was  on  Its  way  to  passage 
when  the  great  Northes^st  Blackout  of  Novem- 
ber 9.  1965.  occurred.  That  Blackout  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  the  Interstate  character 
of  the  electric  industry  and  the  need  for  more 
regulation,  rather  than  less  regulation,  and 
effectively  killed  the  Holland-Smathers  bill 
In  the  last  Congress. 

But  the  private  power  utilities  are  not 
easily  discouraged.  The  Holland-Smathers 
blil  has  reappeared  in  this  Congress.  It  would 
exempt  from  Federal  regulation.  Including 
Federal  accounting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments, any  electric  company  "whose  facili- 
ties are  all  situated  In  a  single  State  and 
are  not  used  to  transmit  or  receive  electric 
energy  by  direct  connection,  from  or  to  any 
other  State,  or  by  indirect  connection,  from 
or  to  any  other  State  except  for  temporary 
"r  emergency  purposes." 

The  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company, 
which  Is  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  present  Holland-Smathers  bill,  is  the 
largest  utility  In  the  State  of  Florida,  with 
assets  of  about  a  billion  dollars  It  is  ninth 
in  revenues,  among  the  almost  3600  electric 
systems  in  the  Nation.  It  claims  that  the 
"onerous"  FPC  accounting  requirements  will 
force  It  to  raise  its  rates,  and  that  It  is  al- 
ready adequately  regulated  by  the  Florida 
Public  Service  Commission. 

In  1964,  Florida  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany's rate  of  return  was  12.3  percent,  the 
third  highest  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capi- 
tal of  any  power  company  In  the  country. 
In  1965  the  Chairman  of  the  Florida  regu- 
latory commission  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  that  In  his  opinion  the 
best  utility  regulation  "is  little  or  no  regula- 
tion." In  1966,  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
asked  the  director  of  the  finance  department 
of  the  Florida  Commission  about  Florida 
Power  and  Light's  rate  base  was  told  •  "Where 
It  is.  If  It  still  exists,  I  don't  know."  The 
law  of  Florida  does  not  provide  for  any  regu- 
lation of  wholesale  rates  and  service.  Thus. 


if  the  Holland-Smathers  bill  should  pass, 
there  would  be  no  one  to  require  Florida 
Power  and  Light  Company  to  sell  electricity 
to  a  co-op,  and  perhaps  ultimately,  no  more 
co-ops  in  Florida, 

Florida  Power  and  Light  is  not  directly 
connected  to  any  out-of-state  utility.  It  Is 
connected  to  Florida  Power  Corporation, 
which  In  turn  is  connected  to  the  Georgia 
Power  Company.  The  Interchange  contract 
between  Florida  Power  and  Light  and  the 
Florida  Power  Corporation  Is  not  to  be 
found  In  either  the  FPC  or  the  Florida  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  files.  It  apparently  has 
never  been  put  In  writing.  It  remains  more 
secret  even  than  Florida  Power  and  Light's 
rate  base. 

The  new  Holland-Smathers  bill,  although 
apparently  motivated  to  fit  the  Florida  Power 
and  Light  pattern,  can  also  serve  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  exempting  many  other  private  elec- 
tric utility  companies  from  FPC  Jurisdiction, 
simply  through  the  device  of  setting  up  a 
."eparate  corporation  to  hold  title  to  a  sub- 
station, or  other  facility  (even  merely  a 
10-foot  stretch  of  wire)  at  the  state  bound- 
ary, so  that  the  utility  is  not  connected 
"directly  "  to  facilities  In  the  next  state. 

I  Intend  to  continue  opposing  the  Holland- 
Smathers  bill  What  the  country  needs  is  not 
exemption  from  FPC  regulation,  but  more 
FPC  regulation  to  insure  better  performance, 
better  reliability,  more  equitable  prices  and 
conditions  of  service,  and  maximtmi  protec- 
tion from  blackouts  In  the  Nation's  electric 
power  Industries 

Perhaps  the.se  benefits  may  come  In  the 
profKJsed  Power  Reliability  Act  which  the 
FPC  sent  to  Congress  after  the  blackout  of 
last  June  on  the  PJM  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Jersey.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
which  affected  13  million  people. 

In  my  opinion,  the  FTC  bill  offers  a  sound 
approach  to  the  problem  of  reliability  and 
adequacy  of  power  planning  and  p>ower  trans- 
mission. However,  as  I  studied  the  FPC  bill 
I  found  a  number  of  oversights  or  defects 
which  fhould  be  corrected.  Therefore,  on 
.August  14.  I  introduced  a  revised  bill  (HR. 
12322)  which  would.  In  my  Judgment,  rem- 
edy those  deficiencies 

"The  purjjose  of  this  legislation  Is  not 
merely  to  prevent  more  cascading  power 
failures  It  Is  also  designed  to  assure,  in 
accordance  with  the  national  policy  adopted 
32  years  ago.  that  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  electric  energy  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  the  maximum  possible 
economy  and  with  due  regard  to  the  proper 
utilization  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. This  bill  would  also  clarify  the  Con- 
gressional mandate  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  consider  esthetic  and  his- 
toric values  in  carrying  out  its  regulatory 
duties  concerning  electric  power 

The  FPC  bill,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  my 
bill,  views  the  electric  power  industry  as  one 
nationwide  public  utility,  consisting  of  all 
the  local  generating  and  transmission  enti- 
tles, including  the  public,  private,  and  coop- 
erative segments  thereof.  Both  bills  require 
organization  of  the  industry  into  regional 
councils  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  provide  the 
most  reliable,  efficient,  and  economic  service 
to  all  the  people  of  the  region,  regardless  of 
who  provides  retail  distribution  service,  and 
to  exchange  and  coordinate  power  with 
neighboring  regions. 

Strong  Interconnection  between  adequate 
generation  Is  the  key  to  power  reliability  In 
areas  of  heavy  energy  consumption.  Every 
one  of  the  18  cascading  power  failures  start- 
ing with  the  great  Northeast  Blackout  of 
November  9,  1965,  occtu-red  because  of  In- 
adequate interconnections.  The  Holland- 
Smathers  bill  In  addition  to  Its  many  other 
faults,  would  discourage  interconnection, 
and  hence  decrease  reliability.  The  Electric 
Power  Reliability  bill  would  help  strengthen 
Interconnections  and  thus  Increase  the  re- 
liability of  electric  power  systems. 


Both  the  FPC  bill  and  my  bill  seek  to 
achieve  these  objectives  by  voluntary  cooper- 
ation of  the  various  managements  within  the 
regions.  Both  bills  require  that  the  regional 
councils  be  open  to  membership  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  power  Industry  so  that  all 
plans  developed  by  the  regional  councils  will 
be  the  product  of  all  the  power  systems, 
including  the  public,  private,  and  cooperative 
power  networks  within  the  same  region. 

My  bill  corrects  an  oversight  in  the  FPC 
bill  to  provide  for  participation,  on  a  volvin- 
tary  basis,  by  State  regulatory  commissions 
as  well  as  the  utilities,  in  regional  council 
work.  Both  bills  empower  the  FPC  to  com- 
pel participation  in  council  work  by  recalci- 
trant generating  and  transmission  entitles; 
ho'wever,  my  bill  adds  an  explicit  provision 
requiring  such  entitles  also  to  share  reason- 
ably in  the  council's  expenses.  Both  bills 
provide  that  the  FPC  may  review,  and,  il 
necessary,  revise  regional  council  plans;  but 
both  provide  that  the  plans  are  to  be 
developed  In  the  first  instance  by  the  local 
utilities  in  the  region. 

The  FPC  bill  provides  that  those  who  act 
pursuant  to  a  regional  plan  shall  be  im- 
mune from  suits  for  damages  and  injunctive 
relief  under  the  antitrust  laws  by  those 
who  are  hurt  by  such  actions.  I  think  such 
grant  of  immunity  from  suit  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  be  a  dangerous  weakening 
of  the  protections  against  arbitrary  monop- 
oly actions.  Furthermore.  I  believe  the 
courts  are  a  better  forum  than  the  FPC 
to  resolve  disputes  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Hence,  my  bill  does  not  authorize  the  FPC. 
by  its  approval  of  the  plans  of  the  regional 
councils,  to  confer  antitrust  Immunity. 

Both  bills  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  mandatory  reliabUlty  criteria  by  the  FPC 
for  bulk  power  supply  facilities,  which  may 
be  of  nationwide  or  regional  applicability. 
These  criteria  would  be  promulgated  only 
after  consultation  with  the  regional  coun- 
cils, and  may,  in  fact,  be  developed  in  the 
first  Instance  by  the  councils.  My  bill  differs 
in  only  two  words  from  the  FPC  bill  con- 
cerning reliability  standards.  I  say  the  Com- 
mission 'shall"  promulgate  regulations  set- 
ting forth  reliability  criteria;  and  the  FPC 
bill  says  it  "may  ".  Clearly,  the  criteria  must 
be  promulgated,  and  my  bill  explicitly  so 
provides 

The  FPC  bill  recognises  that  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  extra-high-voltage 
lines,  those  over  200000  volte,  will  involve 
aesthetic  values.  I  want  to  provide  increased 
protection  to  these  values. 

The  FPC  bill  would  authorize  the  FPC 
to  appoint  advisory  coordination  review 
boards,  but  does  not  explicitly  encourage 
the  appointment  of  persons  interested  in 
conservation  and  aesthetics  to  those  advisory 
boards.  My  bill  will  do  so. 

In  addition,  my  bill  expressly  prohibits 
the  grant  of  rights-of-way  for  extra-high- 
voltage  power  lines  in  national  parks,  na- 
tional monuments,  national  battlefields  his- 
toric sites,  and  all  other  areas  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  except  three 
types  of  areas.  The  excepted  areas  are  na- 
tional parkways,  which  are  narrow  strips 
hundreds  of  miles  long,  and  two  varieties  of 
recreation  areas  which  frequently  surround 
existing  power  dams  and  do  not  have  preser- 
vation of  the  natural  environment  as  their 
primary  purpose. 

My  bill  also  goes  beyond  the  FPC  bill  by 
authorizing  the  administering  agency  of 
Federal  land  to  veto  a  proposed  EHV  power 
line  over  Federal  lands,  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  endanger  aesthetic  or 
historic  values,  but  also  If  It  would  endanger 
Identified  species  of  flora  or  fauna.  I  have 
also  added  a  provision  to  clarify  that  the 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  will  not  super- 
sede the  Wilderness  Act  in  any  way. 

Both  the  FPC  bill  and  my  bill  require  re- 
view by  the  FPC  before  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  lines  may  be  built.  One  reason 
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Is  to  provide  a  forum  for  reviewing  the  aes- 
tfaetlc  consequences  of  prop>osals  such  as  Po- 
tomac Edison's  plan  to  run  an  EHV  line  near 
Antlet&m  battlefield  In  Maryland.  The  other 
reason  Is  technological.  The  FPC  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  the 
EHV  line  Is  adequate  to  do  the  Job  for  which 
It  Is  Intended,  whether  It  will  Increase  the 
reliability  of  service  at  both  Its  terminals,  eis 
It  should,  or  Increase  the  chances  of  cascad- 
ing failures,  as  It  should  not. 

My  bill  goes  another  step  beyond  the  FPC 
bill,  and  makes  eztra-hlgh-voltage  lines  true 
public  utilities,  giving  to  every  electric  en- 
tity the  right  to  Increase  the  capacity  of 
such  lines,  by  whomever  owned,  at  Its  own 
expense  and  subject  to  FPC  regulaUon  and 
technological  review,  and  to  participate  in 
Joint  use  of  such  lines.  This  addition  to  the 
bill  Is  Important,  both  aesthetically  and  eco- 
nomically, because  It  will  reduce  the  need 
for  imslghtly  and  costly  paralleling  faclU- 
Ues.  It  recognizes  the  fact,  which  is  far  too 
frequently  overlooked,  that  transmission 
lines  are  part  of  this  Nation's  transportation 
system. 

r  have  revised  greatly  the  PPC  bill's  pro- 
vision for  granting  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral lands  for  EHV  lines.  Under  my  bill 
rights-of-way  over  Federal  land  may  be 
granted  for  a  limited  term,  not  in  excess  of 
50  years;  or  for  an  unlimited  duration.  How- 
ever. If  the  rtght-of-way  Is  granted  for  an 
unUmlted  duration,  then  the  PPC  will  have 
continuing  jurisdiction  at  intervals  of  not 
leas  than  10  years  to  add  to  or  change  the 
conditions  of  the  rtght-of-way  grants. 

The  PPC  bin  makes  no  provision  for  pay- 
ment to  th«  United  States  for  use  of  its  land. 
Mine  does. 

The  PPC  bill  completely  overlooks  Indian 
rights  In  Indian  reservations.  The  Indians, 
rather  than  the  Government,  are  the  true 
owners  of  the  reservaUons,  many  of  which 
were  set  up  by  solemn  treaty  guaranteeing 
that  no  one  would  ever  be  permitted  to  re- 
side or  cross  over  them  without  the  Indian's 
consent  My  bill  requires  Indian  consent  be- 
fore any  EHV  right-of-way  can  be  granted 
through  an  Indian  reservaUon,  and  when 
consent  Is  given.  It  requires  the  utility  to 
pay  the  Indians  for  the  use  of  their  lands. 
Both  bills  authorize  the  PPC,  on  Its  own 
motion,  to  compel  Interconnections  between 
power  systems— again  giving  priority  to  ef- 
ficient public  service  for  the  consumers  of 
a  region  My  bill,  however,  goes  further,  re- 
quiring each  entity,  public  or  private,  to 
wheel  power  for  other  entitles  to  the  extent 
of  excess  capacity  in  lu  lines.  For  this  serv- 
ice, it  would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  fair 
compensation. 

I  have  added  provisions  to  the  PPC  bill  at 
several  places  to  Insure  that  the  public  re- 
ceives notice  of  what  Is  proposed  and  has  ac- 
cess to  information  on  file  Thus,  when  a 
statement  of  organization  of  a  regional  coun- 
cil, or  a  regional  plan.  Is  filed.  I  would  re- 
quire the  PPC  to  give  notice  of  the  filing 
in  the  Federal  Register,  whereas  the  FPC 
bill  requires  such  notice  only  In  case  of  an 
EHV  transmission  line  proposal  Further- 
more, under  my  proposal,  all  filings  which 
are  permitted  or  required  to  be  made  will 
be  available  for  public  Inspection.  Including 
coordination  contracts,  such  as  for  Joint 
ownership  or  operation  of  generators  and 
transmission  lines. 

I  have  also  Included  a  new  section  direct- 
ing the  Federal  Power  Commlsston  to  survey 
existing  and  planned  extra-hlgh-voltag'e 
testing  laboratories  In  the  United  States  and 
to  report  to  Congress  within  one  year  whether 
any  action  is  needed  to  provide  more  labora- 
tories and  to  make  them  available  to  all 
persons  desiring  to  test  their  EHV  facilities. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  lab- 
oratories In  this  country.  In  contrast  to  20 
abroad,  able  to  test  extra-hlgh-voltage  equip- 
ment unt';-  operating  condition.?  Both 
American  laboratories  are  maintained  by  in- 


dividual manufacturers  for  their  own  use. 
I  need  not  stress  the  hazard  that  Inade- 
quately tested  equipment  presents  to  re- 
liable service. 

You  win  be  Interested  to  know  that  I  have 
been  receiving  considerable  mall  from  people 
all  over  the  country  supporting  and  com- 
mending the  revisions  which  my  bill  would 
make  In  the  FPC's  Electric  Power  Reliabil- 
ity bill.  These  Include  conservation  groups 
I  such  as  the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
Izaak  Waiton  League,  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources,  the  Sport  Pishing 
Institute,  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association,  the  North  American  Wildlife 
FVsundatlon.  and  others),  various  Indian 
tribes  who  support  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
which  win  protect  against  arbitrary  seizure 
of  their  lands,  and  public  power  groups  such 
as  the  Northeast  Public  Power  Association 
which  advised  me  that  It  endorses  and  sup- 
ports my  bill  and  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  which  commended 
the  'very  substantial  Improvement"  my  bill 
makes  over  the  FPC  version.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  by  the  letter  from  the  Coopera- 
tive League  of  the  USA  which  stated : 

"The  changes  and  additions  you  have  made 
to  the  original  FPC  bill,  in  their  general 
thrust  and  Intent,  perform  a  valued  service 
for  the  American  Consumer  and  for  the  typi- 
cal   member    of    an    American    coopyeratlve 

.  .  You  have  come  up  with  meaningful 
improvements  ,  .  .  These  proposals  reflect  a 
deep  and  valuable  understanding  of  this 
whole  involved  field  .  .  which  puts  In  your 
debt  the  American  electric  consumer  In 
whose  behalf  you  have  fought  so  valiantly." 

The  private  power  utilities,  however,  have 
not  been  Idle.  They  are  mobilizing  all  their 
resources  to  oppose  the  bill.  In  communica- 
tions and  contacts  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Committees  and  Members 
of  Congress,  and  within  the  Electric  Power 
Fraternity.  Unless  you.  as  consumers  speak 
up  to  protect  your  Interests  In  low-cost  pow- 
er and  maximum  rellabUlty  of  electric  serv- 
ice, you  will  have  only  yourself  to  blame  If 
your  electric  bill  goes  up  Instead  of  down, 
and  your  electric  power  fiickers  or  goes  out 
when  you  need  It  most.  I  assure  you  that 
those  who  will  be  considering  this  bill  in 
the  days  ahead — the  Committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  the  President — all  of  them  want  to 
know,  Indeed  need  to  know — what  the  con- 
sumer thinks  about  this  bin. 

I  cannot  predict  when  this  bill  will  be 
enacted.  A  few  more  blackouts  may  hasten 
Its  enactment.  But  of  this  I  am  sure — that 
the  national  need  for  maximum  rellabUlty 
of  electric  service  will  inevitably  demand  the 
enactment  of  this  bUl,  or  similar  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  as  consumers  who  want 
low-cost  power,  you  must  work  together  to 
make  sure  that  the  economies  of  large-scale 
generation  and  transmission  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  Instead  of  Into  the 
salaries  of  company  officials  and  the  divi- 
dends of  company  stockholders  You  must 
work  to  strengthen  the  governmental  tools 
for  protecting  the  consumers  Interest.  This 
Includes  t>oth  Improved  regulation  of  the 
monopolistic  utilities,  and  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  yardstick  of  com- 
petition resulting  from  the  avaUablllty  of 
low-cost  public  power.  You  must  participate 
In  all  the  benefits  of  pooling,  and  not  permit 
the  public  and  cooperative  sectors  of  the 
electric  Industry  to  be  smothered  by  private 
power  domination  of  the  benefits  of  large- 
scale  generation  and  transmission.  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  125  miles  of  345  kllovolt 
transmission  line  which  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  will  soon  be  building  between 
Fort  Thompson.  South  Dakota  and  Grand 
Island.  Nebraska  will  help  strengthen  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  Basin  electric  grid  and 
confer  regional  advantages  that  will  greatly 
benefit  your  members,  the  region,  and  the 
nation  too. 


I  am  confident  that  you  wUl  maintain 
your  alertness  to  the  opportunities  and  the 
dangers  that  lie  ahead  for  the  consumer  of 
electric  power  as  the  industry  continues  its 
massive  expansion  in  the  next  decade. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  to  help 
consumers  obtain  all  the  electricity  they  de- 
sire, at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  with 
the  maximum  possible  rellabUlty  of  serv- 
ice. I  shall  welcome  your  support  and  co- 
operation. I  shall  be  glad  to  work  with  you 
In  the  common  cause. 


October  2Jk,  1967 
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HOW  THE  OEO  WORKIS  IN  TROY,  MO 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HtTNCATE]  maj-  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  newspapers  in 
my  district  October  5  and  6,  1967: 

GEO  Makes   Clatm   on    Trot    Training 

Kansas  City — Troy,  Mo.,  was  cited 
Wednesday  by  a  federal  official  as  an  example 
of  where  careful  Investment  of  tax  funds 
have  produced  tangible  results. 

Don  Thomason,  director  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Region  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, said  In  a  speech  at  a  regional 
meeting  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
Wednesday  that  In  two  months  time  there 
have  been  100  families  In  the  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty seat  of  about  1,800  persons  who  have  be- 
come self-supporting  through  the  program 

"A  manpower  coordinator  hired  for  the 
area  served  by  the  Daniel  Boone  Human  De- 
velopment Corporation  Immediately  or- 
ganized a  high  school  equivalency  class  of 
165,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  during  July  and  August  100 
people  had  been  placed  In  Jobs,  and  of  these 
about  90  per  cent  were  heads  of  families  and 
over  60  per  cent  had  been  referred  to  the 
program  by  the  Welfare  Department.  Their 
average  monthly  salary  Is  now  approximately 
$281.45,  and  two  earn  over  $600.  he  said. 

The  net  gain  In  monthly  salaries  In  the 
Troy  area  of  $28,145  Is  Impressive,  he  said 

This  claim  was  both  Interesting  and 
startling  to  me  since  I  live  In  Troy,  Mo. 
One  hundred  families  would  represent 
about  400  people — at  four  to  a  family— 
or  some  22  percent  of  the  1,800  people  the 
poverty  press  release  says  live  In  the  Lin- 
coln County  seat  of  Troy. 

I  wrote  to  find  out  who  my  400  for- 
tunate neighbors  were.  I  found  out  that 
when  the  OEO  says  Troy,  It  means  Lin- 
coln. Franklin.  Warren.  St.  Charles,  and 
Montgomer>'  Counties  in  Missouri.  So 
you  must  translate  Troy.  Mo.,  to  in- 
clude over  3,000  square  miles  and  that 
means  to  Include  the  F>opulatlon  of  those 
five  counties.  So  you  should  translate 
1,800  people  into  132,000.  Unfortunately, 
this  ruins  your  percentage  of  social  bet- 
terment because  your  Increase  goes  from 
22  percent  to  .001  percent. 

When  I  at  last  received  the  list  of  the 
100  families,  by  then  I  should  have  real- 
ized It  would  not  contain  100  names.  It 
did  not.  It  contained  125.  And.  of  the  125, 
18  were  from  Lincoln  County.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  they  were  from 
Troy,  but  let  us  give  the  poverty  program 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  because  they  will 
take  It  anyway. 

Of  these   18,  two  have  become  self- 


supporting  by  working  for  the  poverty 
program.  I  suppose  this  is  Operation 
Bootstrap."  Twelve  of  the  remaining 
residents  of  Greater  Troy  have  been 
made  so  self-supporting  that  they  now 
earn  from  $156  to  $208  per  month. 

I  recognize  some  of  the  names  as  recent 
high  school  graduates  who  might  have 
found  a  job  and  gone  to  work  after 
getting  out  of  high  school  even  without  a 
poverty  program.  None  of  the  18  from 
Lincoln  County  have  been  made  self- 
supporting  at  a  rate  as  high  as  $400  per 
month. 

The  about  1.800  persons  the  OEO  found 
in  Troy  does  represent  a  substantial  part 
of  the  actual  population  of  Troy,  which 
is  2.470.  I  defer  to  their  mathematician 
as  to  whether  this  error  Is  25  percent  or 
33 '3  percent. 

If  success  like  this  can  be  continued. 
we  may  even  see  the  day  when  the  proj- 
ect officials,  whom  I  am  assured  now  earn 
more  than  $156  a  month,  will  become 
self-supporting. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SELLS  TO  THE 
WORLD 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  a  trade  mission  from  North 
Carolina  left  on  a  3-week  trip  through 
South  America,  seeking  new  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  for  North  Caro- 
lina businesses.  The  12-man  team  was  or- 
ganized by  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
with  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Before  they  left,  the 
members  met  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Trowbridge,  for  an  all-day  briefing 
on  the  South  American  market  situation, 
and  for  tips  on  how  to  expand  exports. 
Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore  hosted  a  reception  for 
the  proup  and  for  the  ambassadors  of 
countries  that  the  trade  mission  will 
visit,  as  part  of  the  sendoff  ceremonies. 

The  itinerary  Includes  Venezuela. 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Brazil.  This  practice  of 
sending  trade  missions  overseas  is  not  a 
new  experience  for  North  Carolina  busi- 
nessmen. Last  year,  a  similar  group  went 
to  Europe  where  they  made  on-the-spot 
sales  of  $170,000  and  established  contacts 
having  an  estimated  sales  potential  of  $10 
million  for  the  future. 

This  year's  group  includes:  EMward  L. 
Mercaldo,  export  consultant.  North  Caro- 
lina State  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  will  head  the  group. 

Other  members  are  J.  H.  Berkelham- 
mer.  director  of  sales.  United  Brass 
Works.  Inc..  Randleman.  N.C;  P.  H. 
Brown,  president.  P.  H.  Brown  &  Asso- 
ciates Inc.,  Raleigh;  H.  J.  Caldwell,  presi- 
dent, Charlotte  Aircraft.  Charlotte;  John 
Votta,  export  manager.  Wica  Chemicals. 
Inc..  Charlotte;  R.  G.  Gurley.  president. 
Gurley  Milling  Co..  Selma:  James  A. 
Hackney,  president,  J.  A.  Hackney  &  Sons, 
Inc  ,  Washington ;  Roger  L.  Knight,  presi- 
dent,  Winton  Products  Co.,  Charlotte; 


Paul  A.  Linney,  manager  of  international 
operations.  Aeroglide  Corp..  Raleigh; 
Clarence  M.  Robbins,  sales  manager. 
Long  Manufacturing  Co..  Tarboro;  Don- 
ald Kuntz,  \1ce  president.  Superior  Con- 
tinental Corp.,  Hickory,  and  Harvey  Dia- 
mond, president,  Plastic-Vac.  Inc..  Char- 
lotte. 

The  way  to  create  more  jobs  and  higher 
profits  is  to  go  out  there  and  sell.  The 
North  Carolina  trade  mission  demon- 
strates that  we  are  ready  and  able  to  do 
just  that. 


DICKEY-UNCOLN  PROJECT 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  to  me  that  today,  or  some 
time  this  week  or  next  we  are  to  be  called 
upon  to  reconsider  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project. 

Rejected  by  a  majority  of  64  votes 
within  recent  weeks,  we  are  asked  to  ac- 
cede to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
Senate  in  appropriating  additional  funds 
for  this  wasteful  project. 

We  are  asked  to  accede  to  our  sister 
legislative  body  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  2  years  ago  the  legislative  papers  of 
this  project  were  literally  stolen — frus- 
trating the  then  and  now  will  of  this 
House — and  leaving  us  in  a  completely 
untenable  legislative  position :  accept  the 
entire  public  works  authorization  bill  or 
reject  It  all  over  this  worthless  project. 

I  am  normally  a  reasonable  and  calm 
man.  but  I  cannot  stand  in  this  Chamber 
and  see  such  a  project  pass.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept in  good  faith  any  move  made  from 
this  floor  to  accede  to  the  Senate  on  a 
matter  in  which  extremely  bad  faith  has 
been  clearly  exhibited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely.  If  at  all.  have  I 
known  of  lobbying  efforts  as  practiced  on 
such  a  scale  for  this  wasteful,  duplica- 
tory.  obsolete,  taxeatlng  project.  Its  sup- 
porters have  reached  to  some  of  the 
highest  places  in  the  land  to  actively 
lobby  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  view  of  this  House  is 
more  than  abundantly  clear — we  have 
rejected  and  rejected  this  project — we 
have  been  sidetracked  and  maneuvered; 
but  I  believe  our  resolution  and  determi- 
nation is  clear — save  the  taxpayers — the 
weary  taxpayers  of  this  Nation — reject 
finally  this  turkey  of  gold. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  CHARLES 
WILLIAM    ( BUTCH  1    DAVIS 

Mr.  PURCEU^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  events  in  the  recent  his- 


tory of  our  country  occurred  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  last  weekend.  The 
tragedy  of  this  so-called  peace  demon- 
stration is  not  that  it  happened  here  or 
that  some  of  the  soldiers  and  marshals 
were  injured  preventing  a  mass  takeover 
of  the  Pentagon.  Neither  was  It  tragic 
that  it  cost  the  American  taxpayer  an 
untold  amount  of  money  to  protect  their 
military  nerve  center  and  to  clean  up 
after  Dr  Spock  and  his  flower  children. 
It  is  sad,  but  not  tragic,  to  see  the  dirty 
bearded,  shaggy  young  people  who 
flocked  to  the  Capital  to  participate  in 
this  fiasco.  We  can  hardly  feel  sorry  for 
the  adults,  or  I  should  say,  older  people 
who  were  on  hand.  All  this  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  not  tragic. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  demonstration 
over  the  weekend  came,  in  ray  estima- 
tion, from  the  messages  of  congratula- 
tions sent  to  the  marchers  from  officials 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  now  that  such  public  outbursts  of 
opposition  to  our  Nation's  policies  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies.  Article 
three  of  our  Constitution  states,  and  I 
quote: 

Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  In  levying  War  against  them,  or 
m  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them 
Aid  and  Comfort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  demonstrators  were 
adhering  to  our  enemies  and  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort  just  as  surely  as  Bene- 
dict Arnold  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies  years  ago.  Because  of  their  ac- 
tions and  their  demonstrations,  our 
enemies  of  today  will  continue  and  even 
strengthen  their  fight  to  take  over  South- 
east Asia.  Many  of  these  demonstrators 
cry  loudly  for  "negotiations  now."  Why 
should  the  enemy  negotiate  when  the 
world  press  proclaims  that  the  American 
public  Is  against  the  war?  They  will 
never  negotiate  as  long  as  there  might  be 
a  chance  that  we  will  give  in  to  the 
peaceniks  and  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

While  the  fiower  children  were  demon- 
strating against  a  cause  they  know  noth- 
ing about,  the  town  of  Tallassee.  Ala.. 
was  mourning  the  death  of  a  young  man 
who  had  given  his  life  for  this  cause  and 
for  our  country.  Lt.  Charles  William 
Davis  died  as  a  result  of  enemy  action 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  South  Vietnam. 
Lieutenant  Davis  was  not  a  draft-dodger, 
physically  unfit  or  a  misfit,  as  were  many 
of  those  at  the  Pentagon  Saturday.  As 
a  result,  he  was  killed  fighting  to  protect 
the  freedoms  that  each  of  us  In  America, 
including  those  demonstrators,  enjoy. 

This  demonstration  was  headlines  In 
every  major  newspaper  in  the  world  this 
weekend.  Evei-y  television  and  radio  sta- 
tion caiTled  it  as  their  lead  story.  Not 
one  word  of  all  that  was  worth  as  much 
to  me  as  a  small  article  on  the  second 
page  of  last  Thursday's  Tallassee  Trib- 
une. This  article  was  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lieutenant  Davis,  written  by 
a  former  high  school  classmate  of  his 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  article  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety: 

A  Tribttte  to  Lt    Charles  Wn.LiAM  (BrxcH) 

Davis 

(By  Nan  Bragg,  1962-63  editor.  Talla-Hl 

News) 
It  is  hard  for  many  of  us  to  accept  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  what  is  happening  over 
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there.  Right  now  It  Is  especially  hard  for 
the  people  of  Tallassoe  because  ori  October 
6,  1967.  a  very  dear  friend  of  everyone,  youiig 
and  old  alike,  was  IclUed  In  action  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  area  of  South  Vietnam. 

Twenty-four  year  old  Charles  WUUam 
"Butch"  Davis  was  known  for  his  smiling 
face  and  great  personality.  This  Is  well  Illus- 
trated In  the  nickname  "Monkey  which  his 
friends  at  Marlon  Institute  gave  him  and 
which  he  carried  to  Jacksonville  Sute  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  casual  friend  of  thousands 
and  a  close  friend  of  many.  Lf  you  met  Butch 
even  one  time,  I  am  sure  you  know  what  It 
means  to  say  he  Is  unforgettable.  If  you  got 
down  In  the  dumps.  Butch  was  always  there 
to  cheer  you  up  and  If  he  couldn't  do  It. 
then  you  might  as  well  forget  It  because  It 
couldn't  be  done. 

Football  has  always  been  close  to  Hutch's 
heart  aiZid  tihi«  can  be  seen  as  he  Is  rem«m- 
beted  as  th«  captain  of  the  1961  Tallaseee 
High  School  football  team.  That  was  the  year 
Tallaase*  won  the  Border  Oonfereiice  cham- 
pionship. It  was  a  cold  winter's  night  in 
Lafayette.  Alabama.  Tallassee  must  win  the 
game  to  become  the  ahanaplans.  There  were 
33  seoonds  left  in  th«  game  and  Lafayette  was 
ahead.  On  the  next  play  the  ball  was  handed 
to  Butch  and  he  ran  with  all  his  strength  and 
might  as  was  the  case  every  time  he  carried 
the  ball.  He  shook  off  two  tacklers  and  drug 
three  more  into  the  end  zone  with  him  as  the 
referee  yells  touchdown  and  the  fan«  cheer 
as  Tallassee  becomes  the  new  Border  Con- 
ference champions. 

Butch  was  Just  as  hard  working  and  deter- 
mined in  anything  he  tried  to  do.  Well,  may- 
be football  and  loyalty  to  his  family  and 
friends  did  win  out  over  everything  else  but 
that  Is  the  way  it  should  have  been. 

Now  Butch  is  gone  and  we  must  learn  to 
accept  the  fact  that  he  Is  in  Heaven  gazing 
down  over  the  whole  world  and  watching 
with  those  smiling  brown  eyes  and  that  cute 
grin  the  actions  of  each  and  everyone  of  the 
members  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Yes.  Butch  is  in  Heaven  with  God  and  the 
only  consolation  to  his  family,  relatives  and 
to  us  who  knew  and  loved  him  so  dearly  is 
that  Lt.  Charles  William  Davis  died  fighting 
for  his  country  and  for  the  lives  of  the  people 
that  he  loved  so  dearly. 

Butch  will  always  be  remembered  as 
brightening  the  lives  of  people.  His  laughter, 
his  kind  words  and  everything  about  him 
shall  never  be  forgotten.  One  day  we  shall 
Join  him  in  heaven  and  can  talk  and  laugh 
with  him  again  personally  as  I  am  sure  he 
Is  doing  right  now  with  his  relaUves  and 
friends  who  were  already  receiving  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven. 
I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  work. 

—2  Timothy  4:7 
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ministered,  and  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Instead,  however.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  wisely  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  attack  the  problems  of  air  pol- 
lution within  the  framework  of  creative 
federalism.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
elaborated  on  the  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
proach last  December  when  he  told  the 
Third  National  Conference  on  Air  Pol- 
lution : 

Some  people  believe  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  locally,  and  they  believe  It  verv 
strongly.  Others  suggest  that  we  have  come 
full  circle,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  the  full  responsibility.  Well.  I 
iim  not  like  that  old  fellow  who  said,  when 
he  was  asked  to  take  a  stand  on  an  issue  in 
the  local  election:  "I  have  friends  on  both 
sides,  and  I  stand  squarely  with  my  friends." 

I  think  there  Is  a  rather  realistic  and 
meaningful  approach  to  our  problem.  It  is 
my  view  that  you  cant  do  this  locally,  and 
It  is  my  view  that  the  Federal  Government— 
ou  every  single  problem  that  confronu  this 
nation  today—  while  it  must  assume  a  sense 
of  direction,  or  coordination,  and  do  Its  part 
can't  do  it  all.  And  even  if  it  could.  It 
shouldn't. 

I  haj^jen  to  believe  in  what  we  call  crea- 
tive Federalism.  I  happen  to  believe  In  our 
system  of  government.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  social  responsibility  Is  not  only  the 
duty  of  government— it  Is  also  the  duty  of 
citizens. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  one  of  the  ways 
In  which  you  can  strengthen  local  and  State 
government  Is  to  bring  about  a  partnership 
of  the  three  levels  of  government— Federal, 
State,  and  local. 

So  what  I  Bay  is  that  neither  approach. 
local  control  alone  or  Federal  control  alone. 
Is  adequate  by  itself.  What  we  need  is  a  work- 
ing partnership  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Federal.  State,  and  local — a  partner- 
ship that  must  also  include  private  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creative  federalism 
concept  described  by  the  Vice  President 
is  embodied  in  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act 
and  is  continued  and  expanded  in  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  as  recently  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  On  the  first 
page  of  its  report,  the  committee  de- 
.scribes  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  as  follows: 

The  bill  Is  intended  primarily  to  pave  the 
v.ay  for  control  of  air  pollution  problems 
on  a  regional  basis  in  accordance  with  air 
quality  standards  and  enforcement  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  States. 


CREATIVE  FEDERALISM  IN  AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  that  air  pollution  respects  no 
political  boundaries.  One  States  indus- 
trial waste  can  become  another  State  s 
health  problem  as  easily  as  the  autumn 
breezes  can  change  direction.  This  ele- 
ment of  geographical  instability  might 
well  have  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  an 
air  pollution  program  totally  funded,  ad- 


The  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967  has  the 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  President, 
and  air  pollution  experts  across  the 
Nation.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation in  order  that  we  may  expand  our 
efforts  to  control  air  pollution  within  the 
fi-amework  of  creative  federalism. 


PROFILE  IN  COURAGE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  historians, 
20,  30.  or  50  years  from  now,  will  give  a 
valid  ranking  to  President  Johnson  on 


his  performance  as  President.  If  his  place 
were  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
lot  of  the  opinion  that  currently  is  being 
heard  and  read,  his  position  would  be  low- 
indeed.  I  do  not  attempt  to  place  the 
President  in  his  final  historical  context. 
but  I  am  certain  that  a  majority  of  the 
harsh  Judgments  that  are  being  made  of 
him  are  unfair  and  I  therefore  enjoyed 
the  following  comments  that  appeared  in 
Green's  Commodity  Mai-ket  Comments 
on  October  18,  1967: 

Profile  in  ComiAGE 
Every  day  appears  to  be  a  good  day  to 
criticize  the  man  in  the  White  House.  Re- 
cently, even  a  leading  magazine  took  tin'.e 
out  to  participate  in  the  contest  or  disparag- 
ing epithets  directed  against  the  36th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  propose 
today  to  take  a  stand  for  or  against  the  Issues 
so  vividly  and  Irresponsibly  discussed  by  ko 
many,  but  we  will  try  to  analyze  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson's  motives  for  action. 

Usually  good  actors  are  poor  olnywrights, 
and  good  playwrights  do  not  perforin  well  on 
the  stage.  John  P.  Kennedy  was  an  excellent 
actor,  his  personal  appearances  were  inspir- 
ing, his  press  conferences  were  literary  events, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  on-stage  perform- 
ance made  up  for  the  mistakes  of  judgment. 
A  tragic  event  left  the  promise  of  youth  un- 
fulfilled, created  a  myth  and  put  the  sub.se- 
quent  President  at  a  disadvantage.  This  prob- 
lem was  compounded  when  the  intellectuals 
who  played  first  violin  In  the  JFK  orchestra, 
unwilling  to  play  second  vloUn  In  the  LBJ 
Band,  decided  apparently  in  unison  to 
unload  their  frustration  on  the  new  cjnduc- 
tor.  The  Schlesingers.  Goodwins  &  Camp.iny 
must  be  forgetting  that  the  greatness  of 
America  lies  in  its  uiisophlstiCitlon,  not  In 
intellectual  snobism.  American  democracy  is 
horizontal,  unlike  Western  Europe's,  wliere 
It  is  vertical,  and  where  political  power, 
money  and  education  are  represented  uiually 
by  a  single  person  or  combined  In  on*  family 
or  club. 

The   man    from   Texas,   who   replaced   the 
man  from  Boston  and  Hyannis  Port,  and  who 
does    not    have    the   same    aura    of    "savoir- 
faire"  and  "savolr-vlvre  ■  as  his  predecessor, 
recently  stated  what  every  thinking  Ameri- 
can should  have  known  all  along,  i.e..  that 
if  he  were  concerned  only  with  his  own  pop- 
ularity, he  would  not  have  been  going  about 
things  the  way  he  has  and  would  not  suggest 
higher  taxes  or  more  war  or  similar  unpopu- 
lar actions   And  that  Is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter: LBJ  Is  putting  his  own  political  future 
In  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  his  belief  that  he 
Is  doing  the  right  thing  for  the  United  States. 
We  all  know  that  even  Johnson's  enemies 
do  not  consider  him   Incapable,  not  smart. 
or  a  political  amateur;  obviously,  he  has  the 
opposite  qualities  and  certainly  weighs  care- 
fully the  pros  and  cons  of  all  his  decisions, 
particularly  those  that  concern  the  future  of 
America  and  or  his  own.  The  record  shows 
that  in  this  context  he  always  chose  America. 
Now    whether    or    not    President    Johnson's 
Judgment  Is  right,  only  history  will  tell.  But 
one  thing  is  sure,  that  In  pursuing  his  policy 
In  a  most  unselfish  way  he  has  proven  to  be 
a  better  American  than  his  critics.  LBJ  has 
stuck  to  his  guns  even  at  the  cost  of  alienat- 
ing large  segments  of  the  U.S.  population; 
few  political  figures  would  do  It.  This  cour- 
age and  self-denial — not  egotUm   as  others 
claim — have  brought  the  President  nothing 
but    abuse.    Another    "despised"    man.    In   a 
letter  to  his  sister  written  200  years  ago,  made 
timeless  and  pertinent  remarks  about  such 
slanderous   assaults: 

"As  to  the  abuses  I  meet  with  ...  I  number 
them  among  my  honours.  One  cannot  behave 
so  as  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and 
good,  without  drawing  on  one's  self  at  the 
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same  time  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  foolish 
and  wicked,  and  the  latter  is  a  teetlmony 
of  the  former.  The  best  men  have  always 
had  their  share  of  this  treatment,  and  the 
more  of  It  is  in  proportion  to  their  different 
and  greater  degrees  of  merit.  A  man  has 
therefore  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self when  he  meets  with  none  of  It.  And 
the  world  Is  not  to  be  condemned  in  the 
tump  because  some  bad  people  live  in  it.  .  .  ." 

Not  only  adults — senators,  teachers,  taxi 
drivers,  barmen  and  the  like — abuse  the 
presidency,  but  so  do  teenagers  and  college 
students,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  sort 
of  a  race  going  on  in  the  United  States  for 
the  No.  1  spot  in  irresponsibility,  blindness 
and  vulgarity.  American  political  life  has 
always  been  full  of  it,  yet  reason  ultimately 
prevailed  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  those  whose 
had  the  least  to  say  always  yelled  the  loudest, 
as.  for  Instance,  students  of  some  American 
universities  who  have  an  excellent  record  of 
wrong  jjolitical  judgment.  In  1946,  when  an 
honorary  degree  was  bestowed  by  Columbia 
University  on  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this 
century,  the  then  students  demonstrated 
violently  against  him. 

The  "despised"  man  who  200  years  ago 
wrote  the  letter  quoted  above  was  Benjamin 
Franklin:  the  man  abused  in  New  'ifork  21 
years  ago  was  Winston  Churchill.  To  the 
loneliest  man  in  the  nation,  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  today's  target  of  vicious  and  ir- 
responsible attacks,  our  sympathy  and 
respect. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN 
REVOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wal- 
DiE».  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Peighan] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  years 
ago  the  Hungarian  people  rose  up  in  a 
valiant  and  courageous  effort  to  regain 
their  freedom.  The  events  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  may  have  become 
dimmed  with  the  passage  of  time  so  it 
would  do  well  for  us  to  review  this  his- 
toric uprising. 

On  October  23,  1956.  what  began  as  a 
peaceful  demonstration  by  students  and 
workers  for  their  personal  rights  ended 
in  a  bloodbath  as  the  Russian  controlled 
secret  police  brutally  machinegunned 
hundi'eds  of  people  in  the  streets.  In- 
censed by  this  act  the  Hungarian  people, 
unaided  and  by  their  own  bold  heroism, 
drove  the  Russian  occupation  troops 
fiom  their  homeland.  For  5  brief  but 
glorious  days  the  people  of  Hungary  en- 
joyed the  freedom  the  Communists  had 
deprived  them  of  snice  1949.  A  governing 
body  was  quickly  established  and  appeals 
for  aid  were  sent  to  the  free  world.  Mos- 
cow waited  apprehensively  to  see  how 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
would  react.  Finally,  on  November  4.  upon 
the  hesitation  by  the  free  nations,  the 
Kremlin  invaded  Huneary  with  its  tanks. 

In  the  wake  of  this  tragedy  thousands 
of  Hungarians  fled  their  homeland,  fear- 
ing for  their  lives  and  knowing  that  with 
the  return  of  the  Russians,  liberty  and 
freedom  would  be  denied  them.  The 
United  States  did  take  action  and  opened 
her  shores  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
homeless  refugees. 

The  valor  and  heroism  of  the  Hungari- 
an people  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
freedom's  finest  hours.  It  is  imperative 


that  we  keep  in  mind  what  the  Hun- 
garian revolutionaries  fought  for  and 
what  they  fought  against.  The  same 
forces  of  organized  tyramiy  that  op- 
pressed Hungary  are  still  striving  to  con- 
quer all  free  nations  and  people.  It  would 
be  wise  for  us.  on  the  11th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution,  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  aggression  in  the  years  ahead. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  i  ,  for  tomorrow  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  i  .  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business — National  Advisoiy 
Committee  on  Civil  Disorders. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pet- 
tis', for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuRCELLt  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Feighan.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Boland  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables  in  his  remarks  on  HJl. 
9960. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  to  include  a 
summary  report  and  tables  with  his  re- 
marks on  the  independent  offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriation  conference  re- 
port today. 

Mr.  SiKES  to  include  letters,  tables,  and 
other  material  with  his  remarks  made 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
H.R.  13606. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

(The  following  Members  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ptjrcell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana, 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jtirlsdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.i , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  25.  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1173  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  permanent  professors  at  the  U.S. 
Military  and  Air  Force  Academies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1174  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  extend  for  l  year,  from 
October  1.  1967,  through  September  30.  1968, 
the  concession  contract  authorizing  Bests 
Studio,  Inc.,  to  provide  a  general  art  and 
photographic  business  for  the  public  in  Yo- 
semlte  National  Park,  Cahf.,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  79  Stat.  969:  16  U.S.C.  20;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  343  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  Building  in  memory  of 
the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara.  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Michigan  from  1955  to 
1966  (Rept  No.  811).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12912.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a  party 
to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity  sis  set  forth  in 
title  II  of  the  act  of  Apri"l  14.  1965  (79  Stat. 
60).  and  consented  to  by  Congress  in  that 
act  and  in  the  acts  of  November  1,  1965  (79 
Stat.  11571,  and  November  2,  1966  (80  Stat. 
1156) ;  with  amendment  fRept.  No  812) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13165.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  Secret  Service  protection  may  be  fur- 
nished to  a  widow  and  minor  children  of  a 
former  President  (Rept.  No.  813).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report      entitled      "Automobile      Insurance 
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Study"  (Rept.  No.  815)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK;  Commltt«e  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  955.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S.  780.  an  8u:t  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies;  expand  research  provisions 
relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles:  provide  for 
Interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies  or 
commissions:  authorize  the  establishment  of 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept.  No.  816).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  .\NDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules:  House  Resolution  956.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  5754.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1263  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  require  that  Interstate  shipments 
of  Intoxicating  liquors  be  accompanied  by 
bill  of  lading,  or  other  document,  showing 
certain  information  in  lieu  of  requiring  such 
to  be  marked  on  the  package  ( Rept.  No.  817) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  957.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  13144.  a  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
818).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Joint  Resolution  396.  Joint  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  Congress:  with  amendment  i  Rept.  No. 
819) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  of  conference 
H.R.  11641.  An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantlc-Paclflc  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  piu-poses  (Rept.  No.  820).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROONKY  of  New  York:  Committee  of 
conference,  H  R.  10345.  An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  821).  Ordered  to  l>e  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H.R.  11254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jick  L. 
Good  (Rept.  No.  814).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan. Mr.  Jokes  of  North  Car- 
olina,   Mr.    Stl^bletield,    and    Mr. 

W^AMPLER)  : 

BH.  13653.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   tobacco 


marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  13654.    A   bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade   In   textile   articles;    to   the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.   BRAY: 
H  R.  13655.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  Federal 
excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 
H.R.  13656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  (from  3  to 
6  months  following  the  quarter  of  use)  the 
period  within  which  claim  for  domestic 
drawback  may  be  filed  with  respect  to  dis- 
tilled spirits  used  for  certain  nonbeverage 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H  R.  13657.  A  bill  to  amend  section  504  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relating 
to  the   tax   exemption   of   certain   organiza- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  13658.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation,  use,  sale,  or  receipt,  for  un- 
lawful purposes,  of  credit  cards  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  13659.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes  on  Coffee  Creek, 
Trinity  County.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  13660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1&64  to  provide  for  grants 
for  administrative  support  services  to  facili- 
tate   the    participation    of    State    and    local 
public  agencies  In  community  relations  pro- 
grams;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  13661.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  construction  charges, 
and    Increased    operation    and    maintenance 
charges  when  Irrigable   lands   are   taken   for 
nonagrlcultural     uses    tinder    Federal     pro- 
grams;   to   the   Committee   on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.    13662.    A    bill    to   require    reports    to 
Congress   of   certain   actions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Commission;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H  R.    13663.  A   bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  13664.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  migrant  health 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  VANDER  JAGT: 
HR.   13665    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  a  program  of  research  and  demon- 
stration for  the  control  of  pollution  In  lakes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H  R.  13666    A   bill   to  extend   to   volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue   companies    the   rates   of   postage    on 
second-    and    third-class   bulk    mailings   ap- 
plicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  13667.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  survey  of 
the  Chlltlpin  Creek  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Slnton,  Tex..  In  the  Interest  of  flood  control 
and  allied  purpoe«e;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  13668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  additional 
monthly  allowance  for  disabled  beneficiaries 
who  are  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  13669.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2734  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  services  on 
claims  commissions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appropriations 
for  certain  claims  settlements  arising  out  of 
Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2736  of  title  10  to  authorize  advance 
payments  In  cases  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of  title 
32  Involving  military  claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H.R.  13670.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  county 
of  Presidio.  Tex.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Presidio,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   MOORHEAD: 

H  J.  Res.  905  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMr  MACHEN: 

H  Con.  Res.  540  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro  Com- 
munist regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  541.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  to  hear  a  former 
Vletcong  prisoner  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr   PATMAN : 

H.  Res.  958.  Resolution  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  investigations  and  stu- 
dies authorized  by  House  Resolution  356;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

H.  Res.  959.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  investigations  and  stu- 
dies authorized  by  House  Resolution  356; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  13671.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Ed- 
ward J.  Contlno;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY : 
H.R.  13672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  R. 
Rembisz;    to   the    Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY : 
H.R.  13673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Antonio  Davl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R. '3674    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Stroltlgoulakes;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

ByMr.  MACHEN: 
H.R   13675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
E    Hara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
RenJlUan;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlnfield 
Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  3IKES: 
H.R.  13678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bettle  J. 
Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
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To  Our  Million*  of  Elderly  Citizen* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  phenomenal  has  been  the 
growth  in  recent  years  of  golden  age 
clubs,  senior  citizen  organizations  and 
retired  men  and  women's  groups;  per- 
haps the  most  significant  sequence  to 
this  movement  has  been  the  issuance  of 
worthwhile  publications  slanted  in  the 
direction  of  their  interests  and  needs  of 
these  elderly  citizens. 

Only  recently  has  there  been  satis- 
factory communication  between  the 
growing  number  of  retirees,  in  the  foster- 
ing of  information  having  particular  ap- 
plication to  citizens  in  their  latter  years. 
One  of  the  outstanding  mediums  help- 
ing to  fill  this  void  has  been  Lobby  65 
Digest,  published  in  Massachusetts  by 
Frank  Le  Roy  Johnson.  2  Wright  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138,  now  in  its 
second  year. 

Its  readers  are  offered  helpful  hints 
for  the  use  and  exchange  of  talents;  the 
understanding  of  ailments  and  ways  to 
achieve  savings  In  the  purchase  of  drugs 
for  their  treatments;  also  suggestions  for 
obtaining  travel  toiu"  information,  hear- 
ing aids  and  timely  articles  by  competent 
authors  on  matters  of  common  concern. 
Lobby  65  Digest  now  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  a  charitable,  tax  free,  non- 
profit, nonpartisan,  nonsectarian  corpo- 
ration. 

Its  columns  have  been  filled  by  such 
men  of  competence  as  the  following :  Dr. 
Howard  F.  Root,  Boston,  of  the  Diabetes 
Foundation;  Dr.  William  S.  Clark.  New 
York,  on  arthritis;  Dr.  Charles  I.  Schott- 
land.  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  HEW. 
pre.sently  the  dean  of  the  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School,  Brandeis  University. 

Others  have  contributed  articles,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Naif  L.  Simon,  F.A.C.A. 
anesthesia  department  chief  at  the 
Quincy  city  hospital;  Dr.  Fredrick  J. 
Stare  on  nutrition — Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health;  Judge  Robert  Gardner 
Wilson,  the  Shrine  Burns  Institute  for 
Children  in  Boston:  and  Dr.  Irving  S. 
Cooper  of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New 
York  on  use  of  cryoprobe  in  cryosur- 
gery', the  technique  for  relief  of  Parkin- 
son tremors. 

Articles  have  also  appeared  in  Lobby 
65  Digest  concerning  the  American  Can- 
cer Society;  the  Deafness  Research 
Foundation  of  New  York,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Most  of  this  Information  is  useful  in 
every  State,  especially  when  supple- 
mented by  information  in  local  areas  in 
which  the  publication  is  distributed. 
That  probably  accounts  for  the  many  in- 
quiries Mr.  Johnson  has  been  receiving 


from  other  States  seeking  the  licensing 
of  Lobby  65  Digest  under  his  copyright. 
This  publication  is  unique  in  the  compo- 
sition of  its  advisory  board,  which  in- 
cludes outstanding  representatives 
among  different  races  and  religions. 

It  is  dedicated  to  advancement,  educa- 
tion, and  service  to  the  elderly;  and  seeks 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  will,  mutual 
assistance,  and  spirit  of  togetherness — 
through  the  medium  of  "each  helping 
the  other."  This  undertaking  of  publish- 
ing Lobby  65  Digest  has  come  about 
through  the  initiative,  imagination, 
generosity,  and  talents  of  69-year-old 
Frank  Le  Roy  Johnson,  a  retired  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  has  been  received  by 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  and  Ctov. 
John  W.  Volpe.  who  have  paid  him  high 
tribute  for  helping  to  solve  the  concerns, 
shai-ing  sources  of  common  interest,  and 
for  obtaining  information  most  appli- 
cable to  men  and  women — who  under 
our  American  system  of  social  security, 
face  retirement  after  they  reach  the  age 
of  65. 

In  addition.  Lobby  65  Digest  lists  the 
npmes  of  officials  of  all  the  known  clubs 
serving  retired  groups  in  Massachu- 
setts— and  aids  in  keeping  each  of  these 
in  contact. 

Circulation  of  this  publication  under 
a  charier  license  in  other  States  will  find 
ready  recipients  to  share  its  intrastate 
valued  columns  and  rewarding  In  the 
helpfulness  it  gives  to  its  subscribers. 


Carnegie  Foundation  Award  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues"  attention  to 
the  courageous  act  of  a  verj*  outstanding 
young  man  residing  in  Ohio's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District.  As  a  result  of  his  out- 
standing feat  of  heroism,  Paul  Welton, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Welton.  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  was  selected  by  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  to  receive  an  award  for 
heroism 

Last  Februarj-.  Paul,  who  has  been  a 
carrier  for  the  Portsmouth  Times  for  al- 
most 4  years,  had  just  finished  his  route 
when  he  noticed  the  house  across  the 
street  from  where  he  was  standing  was 
afire.  In  spite  of  the  imminent  danger 
to  himself.  Paul  ran  into  the  house  and 
rescued  7-month-old  Ray  Lee  Traylor, 
carr>-ing  the  baby  to  safety  seconds  be- 
fore the  room  where  he  had  been  sleeping 
was  engulfed  in  flames. 

I  know  Paul  Welton's  parents  and  the 
citizens  of  Portsmouth  are  very  proud  of 
him  for  his  courageous  act  of  bravery. 
It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  we  have 
such  outstanding  young  citizens  like  Paul 
who  reflect  credit  upon  their  families, 
communities,  and  Nation. 


I  would  like  to  join  with  the  many 
others  who  are  congratulating  this  young 
man  and  extend  to  him  my  sincerest 
wishes  for  future  health  and  happiness. 
He  is  indeed  a  credit  to  our  younger  gen- 
eration. 


The  United  Nation*  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, October  22.  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  S.  Broom- 
field,  who  now  serves  a  dual  role  as  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  22d  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  United  Nations  Day 
ceremonies  in  Oak  Park,  Mich. 

After  reading  over  Representative 
BRooMriELDs  address — focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  crucial  future  role  of  the 
United  Nations — I  knew  his  remarks 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  His  address  follows: 
The  United  Nations  Role 
TTie  United  Nations  was  founded  twenty- 
two  years  ago  by  nations  that  had  Just  lived 
through  a  terrible  war.  It  Is  dedicated  to  the 
ancient  hope  of  all  mankind  for  a  world  at 
peace — ^and  the  trees  we  plant  here  each  year 
testify  to  our  belief  that  all  nations  can  work 
together  toward  this  goal. 

The  trees  we  plant  this  year — In  honor  of 
Laos.  New  Zealand,  and  Belgium — mark  the 
desire  we  share  with  these  countries  that 
where  the  peace  is  broken,  It  will  be  healed, 
and  that  where  men  now  live  at  peace,  the 
F>eace  will  be  preserved. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  always  taken  an  Interest 
In  the  affairs  of  the  United  Nations.  My  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  this  year's  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  bestowed  on  me  a  great  honor — not  only 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  these  criti- 
cal times,  but  also  to  work  directly  with  the 
Permanent  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  asked  me  to 
bring  his  personal  greeting  to  all  the  people 
of  Oak  Park  on  UN  Day,  and  has  asked  me  to 
read  this  message: 

"The  United  Nations,  that  great  center  for 
harmonizing  the  action  of  nations,  has 
served  the  world  community  through 
twenty-two  turbulent  yeare.  Amidst  the 
troubles  and  dangers  that  still  prevail,  we 
pause  today  to  pledge  anew  our  dedication 
to  the  United  Nation's  great  alms  of  peace. 

"The  United  Nations  was  founded  not  In 
the  belief  that  It  would  guarantee  perma- 
nent freedom  from  conflict  and  disagree- 
ment, but  in  the  belief  that  the  basic  hopes 
of  man  are  for  peace  rather  than  war,  for 
rule  by  law  rather  than  rule  by  violence,  and 
for  economic  and  social  progress  rather  than 
disorder  and  stagnation. 

"In  working  toward  these  goals,  the  United 
Nations  will  not  always  succeed.  'When  its 
members  are  not  sufficiently  faithful  to  its 
purposes,  it  may  fall  But  as  long  as  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  tolerance  are  essential  to 
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our  survival.  Its  members  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  try  again. 

"In  this  great  cause,  in  which  the  United 
States  bears  such  a  heavy  burden,  the  falth- 
lul  support  of  the  American  public — In  times 
or  difficulty  as  In  times  of  success — is  an  in- 
valuable source  of  streng:th.  The  citizens  of 
Oak  Park,  through  their  Interest  in  the 
United  Nations,  will  help  all  of  us  as  we  work 
toward  the  goal  of  a  more  peaceful  world." 
Signed.  Arthur  J  Goldberg. 
As  the  United  Nations  continues  Its  work 
this  fall,  the  world  faces  many  stubborn 
problems:  the  unresolved  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam, the  uneasy  situation  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  danger  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
unending  struggle  against  hunger,  poverty, 
disease,  and  ignorance.  But  we  must  not  lose 
patience  because  these  problems  are  difficult. 
The  United  Nations  has  long  since  demon- 
strated that  when  its  members  give  it  its 
support,  It  can  be  Invaluable  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  hardest  problems.  In  its  twenty- 
two  years,  the  United  Nations  has  contrib- 
uted to  peace  and  to  the  security  of  nations 
in  such  places  a^  Iran.  Greece.  Kashmir,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Congo,  and  C\'prus  It  has 
contributed  to  progress  in  arms  control.  In 
human  rights,  and  In  the  development  of  na- 
tions. Recently,  it  helped  in  concluding  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  a  major  success  in  the 
diplomacy  of  peace.  Last  June,  It  achieved 
a  ceasefire  In  the  Middle  East  and  sent  truce 
observers  to  prevent  renewed  fighting 

It  Is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  might  have  led  if  there 
had  been  no  United  Nations  to  help  bring 
it  to  a  halt.  And  since  the  ceasefire,  United 
Nations  Truce  Observers  have  assisted  in 
preventing  renewed  outbreaks  of  fighting  in 
the  Suez  Canal  area  which  might  have  led 
to  a  major  conflict,  with  the  inevitable  dan- 
ger of  big-power  Involvement. 

The  United  States  is  continuing  its  search 
for  ways  in  which  the  United  Nations  can 
contribute  to  a  lasting  Mid-east  peace  set- 
tlement. Largely  because  of  the  strong  stand 
taken  by  the  United  States,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  unable  last  summer  to  get  the 
Emergency  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  condemn  Israel.  Neither  wais  the  Assembly 
willing  to  adopt  a  Yugoslav  resolution  call- 
ing for  immediate  and  unconditional  Israeli 
withdrawal  and  postponing  indefinitely  the 
key  Issue — Arab  renunciation  of  belligerency 
toward  Israel.  The  United  States  believed 
that  these  resolutions  would  have  done  noth- 
ing to  correct  the  basic  causes  of  instability 
in  the  Middle  East  and  could  only  have  set 
the  stage  for  renewed  conflict. 

The  United  States  position  was — and  It 
still  Is — that  the  United  Nations  can  con- 
tribute to  a  stable  f>eace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  U.S.  has  said,  however,  that  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops  should  not  be  considered 
in  isolation  from  other  factors — that  with- 
drawal should  be  e.xpected  only  In  a  context 
of  peace.  The  key  development  must  be  Arab 
willingness  to  recognize  that  Israel  has  a 
right  to  exist  independently,  to  live  in  peace 
and  security  free  of  claims  or  acts  of  bel- 
ligerency. We  believe  the  Arabs  c.innot  re- 
serve for  themselves  the  rieht  to  maintain  a 
state  of  war  against  Israei  while  demanding 
that  Israel  undertake  the  obligations  of 
peace. 

We  also  believe  that  bringing  peace  to  the 
Middle  East  will  require  on  both  sides  an 
affirmative  will  to  resolve  the  issues  through 
a  process  of  mutual  accommodation.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  other  outside 
power  can  dictate  a  solution.  The  United 
Nations  can  provide  its  good  offices  to  help 
bring  about  agreement  between  the  two 
sides — but  any  real  solution  must  be  one 
agreed  upon  by  the  states  of  the  Mid-East 
themselves. 

There  are  a  number  of  basic  features  which 
the  United  States  believes  should  be  part  of 
any  lasting  Mid-East  peace  settlement: 
Each  nation  In  the  area  must  accept  the 


right  of  others  to  live.  The  least  that  this 
requires  is  that  all  should  renounce  any 
state  or  claim  of  belligerency. 

Troops  must  be  withdrawn — and  with- 
drawn In  a  context  of  peace.  For  some  parties 
cannot  be  left  free  to  assert  the  rights  of 
war  while  others  are  called  upon  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  peace. 
There  must  be  Justice  for  the  refugees. 
Free  and  innocent  passage  through  Inter- 
national waterways  must  be  assured  for  ail 
nations. 

The  status  of  Jerusalem  must  not  be  de- 
cided unilaterally  but  In  consolation  with  all 
concerned,  and  In  recognition  of  the  historic 
Interest  of  the  three  great  religions  in  the 
Holy  Places. 

The  political  Independence  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  all  states  in  the  area  must  be 
respected. 

Boundaries  must  be  accepted  and  other 
arrangements  made,  superseding  temporary 
and  often  violated  armistice  lines,  so  as  to 
afford  security  to  all  parties  against  terror, 
destruction  and  war 

Last  week,  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  with  the  approval  of  the  member 
states,  proposed  that  the  debate  on  the  high 
priority  Middle  East  Item  be  postponed  for 
a  short  period  pending  further  consultations. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  unless  the  out- 
lines of  an  agreement  could  be  worked  out 
before  debate  began,  another  round  of  de- 
bate on  the  Middle  East  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  freezing  positions,  making  an  ulti- 
mate solution  more  difficult. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  and  other  members 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  have  been 
among  these  engaged  In  1  ntenslve  discus- 
sions throughout  the  past  week  In  the  at- 
tempt to  help  the  states  Involved  find  the 
outlines  of  a  generally  acceptable  United 
Nations  resolution  on  the  Middle  East.  Ex- 
actly what  the  results  of  these  consultations 
will  be.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say.  The 
goal  toward  which  our  delegation  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  continues  to  work  Is  that  of  a 
stable  peace. 

The  second  great  Issue  In  the  minds  of  all 
delegates  to  the  UN  today  Is  the  problem  of 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
sought  to  have  the  UN  Security  Council  act 
on  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  two  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  have  op- 
posed any  United  Nations  involvement  with 
Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  blocked 
Security  Council  discussion.  In  addition,  the 
Hanoi  government  has  denied  the  authority 
of  the  UN  to  even  consider  Vietnam.  In  the 
face  of  this  hostility,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  unable  to  act. 

The  United  States.  In  both  public  and  pri- 
vate statements  at  the  United  Nations,  has 
made  clear  Its  commitment  to  a  negotiated, 
political  solution  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  emphasized  our  willingness  to  base 
a  settlement  on  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1964 
and  1962.  And  even  though  It  may  be  unable 
to  act  on  Vietnam,  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  listening  post,  both  for 
the  United  States  to  present  its  views,  and 
for  other  nations  to  communicate  with  us. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  Hanoi  will  agree  to 
begin  negotiations  If  the  United  States  ceases 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — that  this 
bombing  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  negotiations 
But  no  third  party — Including  those  govern- 
ments which  are  among  Hanoi's  closest 
friends — has  conveyed  to  us  any  authorita- 
tive message  from  Hanoi  that  there  would 
In  fact  be  negotiations  if  the  bombing  were 
stopped.  On  Its  part,  the  United  States  has 
made  clear  that  It  would  be  glad  to  consider 
and  discuss  any  proposal  that  would  lead 
promptly  to  productive  discussions  that 
might  bring  about  peace  in  the  area. 

I  know  from  my  own  work  at  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  Is  looking  and  will  continue  to  look  for 
any  possibility  that  the  United  Nations  may 
be  able  to  act  In  this  situation.  Our  ult.mate 
purpose  Is — and  must   be — to  find  a  nego- 


tiated settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam— a 
negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

The    United    Nations    faces    a    number  of 
other  Issues  this  fall — the  question  of  a  treaty 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, a  communist  demand  for  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  forces  from  South  Korea,  and 
continuing  issues  involving  race  relations  in 
the  southern  part  of  Africa.  Less  dramatic 
than  these,  but  perhaps  equally  Important  to 
the  future  of  the  UN  itself,  are  a  number  of 
questions  pertaining  to  the  budget  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  UN.  I  myself  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  presenting  the  U.S.  position 
on  these  Issues  in  the  Budget  and  Adminis- 
trative Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  United  States,  as  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  is  also  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  United  Nations.  For  this  reason.  It  has 
a    great    interest    in    helping    the    UN    to 
strengthen   and   Improve   its   administration 
and  management.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  are  continuing  to  press  for  reforms  which 
will  enable  the  United  Nations — and  In  fact 
the    many    specialized    agencies    associated 
with   It — to  get  the  maximum  effectiveness 
from  each  dollar  It  spends   One  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  thus  far  debated  in  the  budget 
and   administrative  committee   deals  exclu- 
sively with  this  problem.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  United  Nations,  faced  with  Its  many 
diverse   and   Intractable   problems,   needs  to 
keep    Its    administrative    machinery    under 
consunt  scrutiny.  With  our  great  experience 
In  management  techniques  and  methods,  we 
can   and   must  help   the   United   Natlon.s  to 
operate  efficiently  as  possible.  This  Is  a  dim- 
cult  and  stimulating  assignment,  and  I  hope 
to  carry  It  out  effectively. 

As  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  said,  the 
United  Nations  will  not  always  succeed  as  it 
approaches  the  tasks  before  it.  Often,  the 
United  Nations  may  seem  to  be  long  on 
debate  and  short  on  accomplishment.  But 
when  the  United  Nations  does  succeed — as 
it  succeeded  this  summer  in  achieving  a 
ceasefire  in  the  Middle  East — we  recognize 
that  the  UN  is  not  only  one  of  mans  greatest 
dreams,  but  can  become  one  of  his  great 
accomplishments.  Indeed,  we  cannot  look  for 
an  alternative  to  the  UN,  for  there  is  none. 
What  we  must  do  is  strengthen  the  UN— and 
work  through  it  toward  the  day  when  all 
men  will  be  able  to  live  their  lives  In  Justice 
and  In  peace. 
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Lake  Charles  Memorial  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF    LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  Nation's 
Capital  is  cleaning  up  the  aftermath  of 
the  thousands  of  so-called  "anti-war" 
demonstrators  here  over  the  weeicend. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  another  and  more  heart- 
ening movement  being  undertaken  by 
the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of  Lake 
Charles.  La.,  in  my  district.  The  young 
men  who  comprise  this  club  have  raised 
90  percent  of  the  funds  needed  to  erect 
what  will  be  known  as  the  Lake  Charles 
Memorial  to  Peace.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  monument  which  will  be  called 
a  "peace"  rather  than  a  "war"  memorial, 
is  neither  to  condemn  nor  condone  the 
war   in   Vietnam,   but    instead    to   pay 


tribute  to  our  American  men  who  have 
fought  and  died  there.  Uniquely  and 
functionally,  the  proposed  Peace  Me- 
morial tower  will  stand  110  feet,  support 
46  aluminum  purple  martin  castles,  and 
will  house  swallows  which  can  each  day 
eat  over  4.464,000  mosquitos  and  other 
insects  which  create  nuisances  and 
health  hazards  to  our  areas  along  the  gulf 
coast. 

I  commend  and  support  the  members 
of  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of 
Lake  Charles  in  their  work  and  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican senicemen  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  our  countrj'  while 
fighting  Communist  aggression.  I  cannot 
help  but  contrast  the  action  of  the  yoxmg 
men  of  this  club  to  those  of  the  draft 
card  burners  and  protestors  who  as- 
sembled In  Washington  to  spew  their 
venomous  obscenities  and  leave  a  wake 
of  destruction  and  filth. 


Nongovernment  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  in  these  days  when  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  diiected  toward 
assisting  developing  nations  toward  self- 
help,  determination,  and  growth,  that  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  nongovern- 
mental voluntary  agencies,  bsised  in  the 
United  States,  are  making  some  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  our  national  goals. 

Let  me  cite  an  example — the  Medical 
Mission  Sisters,  whose  American  Pro- 
vincial House  Is  at  8400  Pine  Road,  Fox 
Chase,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  They  were 
recently  asked  by  the  Goverrunent  of 
Ghana,  West  Africa,  to  expand  and  up- 
grade the  nurses'  training  school  in  their 
Berekum  Holy  Family  Hcspital.  Theirs 
IS  the  only  school  of  nursing  and  mid- 
wifery In  the  Brong-Ahafo  region,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  600,000.  The  aver- 
age life  expectancy  in  Brong-Ahafo  is 
38  years,  with  a  particularly  high  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rate.  The  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters'  school  of  nursing  has 
an  average  of  300  qualified  applicants 
each  year,  but  can  presently  accommo- 
date only  20.  The  Government  of  Ghana 
is  unable  to  assist  the  expansion  efforts 
financially,  but  has  promised  communal 
labor. 

Even  more  interesting  to  me  is  that 
the  people  who  will  be  educated  in  this 
upgraded  program  will  be  the  indigenous 
people  of  the  Brong-Ahafo  region.  They 
in  turn  will  join  the  teams  fanning  out 
from  this  institution  to  bring  medical  aid 
and  health  education  to  the  thousands 
out  in  the  "bush."  All  of  these  services 
give  to  the  people  of  Ghana  not  only 
health  care  and  health  education,  but 
also  give  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and 
hope  for  development  to  a  people  trying 
to  forge  out  a  new  nation. 
This  organization  of  Medical  Mission 
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Sisters  has  worked  long  and  hard  under 
trying  circumstances  in  this  area.  They 
have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  not 
only  of  the  people  they  have  nursed  and 
doctored,  but  of  Ghana's  leaders  who 
are  striving  for  gains  in  every  field  of 
governmental  endeavor.  The  Sisters' 
know-how,  not  only  In  medicine  but  in 
the  daily  lives  of  these  people,  their  hopes 
and  aspirations,  has  come  to  be  a  security 
to  the  people  of  Ghana.  In  changing 
times  this  group  of  women  remains 
steadfast  In  its  dedication  and  service  to 
the  needs  of  people  everj-where  and  par- 
ticularly now  in  developing  nations. 

Our  country  and  its  legislators  should 
be  aware  of  these  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  many  other  groups  from  the  United 
States  who  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  emerging  nations. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  other  countries 
and  private  foundations — the  local  gov- 
ernments and  corporations  Involved  In 
the  area— are  Interested  in  the  work  of 
these  groups,  the  U.S.  Government 
through  its  AID  program  or  other  ex- 
tensions of  assistance  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  should  focus  particular  at- 
tention on  practically  adding  our  back- 
ing to  the  projected  efforts  of  such  groups 
wherever  we  can.  We  can  only  gain  good 
will  by  such  well-organized  and  recog- 
nized sources  of  help. 

We  here  In  the  House.  In  meeting  our 
responsibilities  of  following  up  on  the 
expenditure  of  our  appropriations,  might 
do  well  to  "count  our  blessings,"  back 
them  up,  and  increase  their  yield,  rather 
than  to  cry  over  misadventures  which 
are  past  history  and  beyond  second 
chances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  work  of  the  Medical 
Mission  Sisters  may  not  be  world  shat- 
tering, but  it  is  consistent,  dependable 
and  always  yielding  friends.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  call  it  to  your  attention  and  to 
that  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the  House. 
It  is  an  Impressive  contribution,  not  only 
in  Ghana,  but  also  in  six  other  countries 
of  Africa,  and  In  India,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines.  Indonesia,  Jordan,  Vene- 
zuela, and  South  Vietnam.  I  personally 
wish  to  commend  this  group  of  slstere 
in  particular,  and  all  such  groups  in 
general  for  the  contribution  which  they 
make  to  their  country  as  well  as  to  the 
country  in  which  they  operate. 


Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MA6SACHT7SKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
the  fact  that  Monday,  October  23,  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker  re- 
ceived the  coveted  award  of  Statesman 
of  the  Year  from  the  Argo  Lodge  of  the 
B'nalB'rith. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
and  so  that  we  may  join  in  paying  trib- 


ute to  our  honorable  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  speech  of  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  other  speakers  who  joined  to 
honor  him: 

Tribute  to  B'nai  B'airH 
(Remarks  of  Hon  John  W.  McCobmack) 
Dr.  Greenwood.  Presldeat  of  Argo  Lodge, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  at  the  Argo  Lodge  wltb  you 
tnis  evening.  It  is  with  the  utmost  humility 
and  yet.  paradoxically,  with  the  greatest 
pride,  that  I  accept  this  award  which  you 
liave  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  me — that  of 
"Statesman  of  the  Year":  with  humility,  be- 
cause I  know  that  my  eflorts,  in  the  context 
of  history,  must  of  human  necessity  be 
limited;  with  pride,  because  1  value  so  highly 
I  he  approval  and  recognition  of  an  orga- 
nization such  as  B'nai  B'rlth— an  organiza- 
tion which  has  always  distinguished  Itself  by 
devotion  to  the  political  ideal  of  democracy, 
the  social  Ideal  of  equal  opportunity,  and  the 
humanistic  ideal  of  Individual  dignity  and 
worth. 

B'nai  B'rlth  is.  as  I  am  sure  you  must 
know,  the  oldest  Jewish  service  group  in  the 
world,  celebrating  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  birthday  this  month.  B'nai 
B'rlth  has  always,  in  my  estimation,  stood  as 
a  singular  force  in  the  long  struggle  of  men 
Jor  realization  of  their  common  bond  in 
human  brotherhood.  It  is  an  association  de- 
voted to  preserving  the  cultural  Identity  of 
Judaism,  while  seeking,  nevertheleaa.  to 
reconcile  the  best  in  Jewish  ethical  tradition 
with  the  American  concept  of  democracy.  In 
ihe  Nation,  and  here  in  Washington,  where 
It  is  so  well  represented  by  the  Argo  Lodge. 
B'nai  B'rlth  has  been  an  unrelenting  devotee 
to  the  causes  of  citizenship,  education, 
charity,  and  moral  soundness — causes  which 
both  Judaism  and  .Americanism  have  consist- 
ently espoused. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  work  of 
B'nai  B'rlth  in  educating  the  populace  for 
responsible  citizenship.  This  abiding  concern 
of  B'nai  B'rlth  is  anteceded  in  the  words  of 
the  great  Hebrew  sage  Hlllel.  who  counseled 
two  thousand  years  ago:  "Separate  not  thy- 
self from  the  community."  B'nai  B'rlth  has 
staked  its  very  existence  upon  thU  precept — 
that  a  man  can  realize  his  proper  potential 
only  by  relating  in  an  active  and  meaningful 
way  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  By 
cultivating  In  American  citizens  a  sense  of 
the  richness  of  their  heritage,  and  a  con- 
comiunt  sense  of  the  responsibilities  im- 
posed by  that  heritage — by  constantly  striv- 
ing to  clarify  the  value  and  meaning  of 
American  citizenship,  final  B'rlth  con- 
tributes substantially  and  unreservedly  to 
upholding  the  principles  which  have  made 
America  strong. 

In  serving  the  ideal  of  education,  no  less 
than  that  of  citizenship.  B'nai  B'rlth  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  vital  task  of  reaching  the  minds 
and  aouls  of  youth — of  guiding  both  the 
spiritual  sensibilities  and  vocational  apti- 
tudes of  that  segment  of  our  population  upon 
which  the  very  future  of  the  Nation  will  de- 
pend. The  final  fi'rlth  Youth  Organization, 
the  B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service,  and  the 
Hlllel  Foundations  are  vital  adjuncts  of  B'nai 
B'rlth's  commitment  to  young  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith — and,  in  a' larger  sense,  of  all 
America. 

The  cause  of  charity  is  a  special  Interest  of 
B'nai  fi'rlth— more  urgent  perhaps,  than  the 
causes  of  citizenship  and  education — though 
no  less  vital  and  I  mean  charity  in  the  sense 
of  benevolent  social  work,  as  well  as  charity 
In  the  sense  of  human  compassion  and 
brotherly  love. 

In  the  first  case,  to  Illustrate,  I  point  out 
that  B'nai  B'rlth  actively  participated  In  dis- 
aster relief  thirteen  years  before  the  blrtli  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  established  both  orphan 
homes  and  hospitals  soon  after  Its  Inception 
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In  the  mld-Qlneteentb  century.  Throughout 
Its  history  B'nal  B'rlth  has  been  active  In 
providing  for  Jews  throughout  the  world  who 
have  suffered  the  bitter  consequences  of  dls- 
csrlmlnatlon  and  oppression. 

Of  prime  Importance,  In  fact,  In  Illustrat- 
ing B'nal  B'rlth "B  concern  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man understanding.  Is  the  task  your  organi- 
zation has  undertaken  In  seeking  to  dispel, 
wherever  possible,  the  ugly  manifestations  of 
prejudice  and  intolerance.  Created  to  Inspire 
in  all  men  a  tolerance  for  others,  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  Blrlth  has  many 
times  over  proved  Its  effectiveness  and  worth. 
I  think  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  stands  among  the 
vanguard  of  those  organizations  by  whose  ef- 
forts we  enjoy  a  modicum  of  racial  and  reli- 
gious harmony  In  the  US.  today — however, 
marred  by  rude  Intrusions  of  bigotry  and 
violence  that  harmony  may  be. 

Finally — In  promoting  the  solid  and  time- 
proven  ethical  values  contained  throughout 
history  by  the  vessel  of  Jewish  cultiire  and 
faith — m  working  to  synthesize  the  ancient 
Jewish  heritage  of  moral  afllrmatlon — based 
upon  the  threefold  foundation  of  study,  serv- 
ice, and  benevolence — In  working  to  synthe- 
size the  Jewish  heritage  with  the  distinctively 
American  legacy  of  democracy  and  political 
freedom,  B'nal  B'rlth  la  working  to  ensure  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  men  may  answer 
with  proud  afflrmatlon  the  ancient  question : 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 

The  fundamental  and  salient  purpose  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  Is  aptly  summarized.  X  think,  In 
a  recently  published  statement  of  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  Foundation: 

"[B'nal  B'rlth]  la  both  a  creature  and  de- 
fender of  Judaism.  The  programs  It  under- 
takes have  a  single  underlying  purpose — to 
strengthen  and  stlmulat*  Jewish  community 
life. 

"This  .  ,  .  Is  a  task  of  two  dimensions.  In 
a  free  society  where  Jews  have  that  greatest 
of  freedoms — the  right  of  being  themselvee — 
there  Is  a  correlative  responsibility  for  Jews 
to  erpreoe  their  reUglous  heritage  creatively. 
In  ways  that  contribute  to  democratlo  living. 
"This  Is  B'nal  B'rlth's  cause. 
"The  other  side  at  the  problem  exists  In 
lands  where  Jews  are  told  Kcno  to  be  Jewish — 
denied  the  right  to  be  Jews  on  their  own 
terms.  Here  the  task  Is  to  flght  against  the 
discriminations  and  the  forced  erosions  of 
Jewish  religious  and  cultviral  life. 
"This  too  Is  B'nal  B'rlth's  cause." 
In  short.  B'nal  B'rlth  Is  a  source  ot  con- 
stant strength  In  otir  National  striving  for 
the  recognition  by  every  man  of  the  Integrity 
of  every  individual  and  of  every  religious  and 
ethnic  group;  for  the  triumph  of  principle 
and  the  vindication  of  right;  for  the  noble 
assertion  of  mind  and  spirit  over  the  base- 
ness of  app>etlte  and  the  pride  of  passion. 
The  long  history  of  your  organization,  which 
has  grown  from  12  to  over  600,000  members. 
Is  a  testament  to  the  opportunities  for 
human  improvement  which  democracy  pro- 
vides. It  Is  as  the  late  President  Kennedy  so 
aptly  stated: 

"Voluntary  organizations  such  as  B'nal 
B'rlth  are  an  essential  part  of  a  free  society. 
The  long  history  and  wide  range  of  B'nal 
B'rlth  Interests  have  been  a  ix)8ltlve  and  con- 
structive force  for  a  good  part  of  the  history 
at  our  Nation." 

May  you  continue  In  your  positive  and  con- 
structive Influence,  secure  In  the  knowledge 
of  past  accomplishment,  yet  challenged  by 
the  rich  opportunities  which  the  future  so 
numerously  bestows. 


Remajocs  bt  Edward  RO6knbl0M.  Pabt  Prksi- 
DENT,  A«oo  LoooK,  BlfAi  BlirrH;  Past  Presi- 
DEMT.  District  Orako  Lodge  No.  5,  B'nai 
B'rttb:    Natiohax,    Hn.r.n.    Commissioner, 

B'2f  AI  B'SITB 

Mr.  Speaker,  friends,  It  Is  strikingly  fitting 
that  we  who  represent  America's  oldest,  larg- 


est and  mo6t  distinguished  Jewish  service  or- 
ganisation. B'nal  B'rlth,  have  voted  unan- 
imously this  year  to  honor  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
You  have  similarly  given  not  only  to  Amer- 
ica but  to  citizens  of  the  world  a  long  and 
dlstlngvUshed  service.  I  searched  thru  Web- 
ster's dictionary  ae  It  defines  "stateeman," 
Webster  says:  "One  advanced  in  the  prin- 
ciples or  art  of  government;  one  actively  en- 
gaged in  conducting  the  business  of  govern- 
ment or  In  shaping  Its  policies;  one  who 
exercises  political  leadership  wisely  without 
partisanship.  In  the  general  Interest."  But 
this  we  know  only  partly  defines  our  eminent 
honoree.  Your  hoet  of  friends  and  admirers 
everywhere  would  add  your  deep  compassion 
for  all  humans  regardleee  of  faith,  color  or 
creed,  your  striving  to  uplift  the  poor,  and 
seeking  greater  dignity  and  worth  for  the 
Individual.  We  respect  your  deep  moral  and 
spiritual  belief  and  fervor.  We  applaud  your 
compelling  love  and  affection  for  children 
and  the  aged,  and  your  diligent  labors  whloh 
reach  out  and  benefit  all  segments  of  our 
great  American  community. 

Because  of  your  attributes  as  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  great  leader,  a  great  servant  of  the 
.American  people,  and  not  the  least,  a  great 
friend,  we  In  Argo  Lodge  of  B'nal  B'rlth — 
which  means  ae  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  sons 
of  the  covenant — honor  you  tonight  with  the 
highest  award  It  is  within  our  power  to  give — 
our  statesxnan  of  the  year  award. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  bo  present  to  you  now  a 
young  Massachusetts  attorney,  formerly  as- 
sociated with  one  of  your  dlstlngulehed  col- 
leagues, Hon.  Torbert  McDonald,  7th  Massa- 
chusetts District,  Mr.  Erwln  G.  Krasnow,  vice 
president  of  Argo  Lodge,  who  will  now,  on 
behalf  of  the  mass  membership  of  our  lodge, 
make  the  formal  presentation. 

Remarks  by  Erwin  G,  Krasnow,  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  Argo  Lodge.  B'nai  B'RrrH  kkh 
Chairman  or  Statesman  or  the  Year 
Award  Committee 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fjolltlclan  and  a  statesman  is  that 
a  politician  thinks  only  of  the  next  election, 
whereas  a  sutesman  thinks  of  the  next 
generation. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  statesman,  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  a  man  whoee  distinguished  career  in 
public  service  Is  marked  by  an  ability  to 
think  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

The  recipient  of  the  1967  SUtesman  of 
the  Year  Award  ranks  as  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  In  our  national  history.  Begin- 
ning in  1917  when  he  was  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention,  John  McCormack  has  devoted 
half  a  century  to  public  service,  Prior  to 
coming  to  Washington.  D.  C.  as  a  Congress- 
man In  1928.  he  enlisted  In  the  United  States 
Army  and  subsequently  served  In  both 
Houses   of   the   Massachusetts  L«glslature. 

To  give  proper  recognition  at  this  time  to 
his  manifold  achievements  during  39  years 
of  service  in  the  Congress  Is  as  futile  as  try- 
ing to  telescope  onto  a  small  television 
screen  the  dimensions  and  grandeur  of  the 
stars  In  the  imlverse.  Speaker  McCormack 
has  been  In  the  forefront  of  leadership  as 
Inspirational  architect,  master  parliamen- 
tarian and  resolute  fighter  for  the  passage 
of  laws  to  help  the  underprivileged  and  op- 
pressed, to  Btrengthen  our  country's  defenses 
and  to  preserve  basic  democratic  freedoms. 
For  example,  John  McCormack's  leader- 
ship In  the  1930'8  as  a  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
played  a  large  role  In  the  passage  of  the 
early  Roosevelt  legislation  which  brought 
our  country  out  of  the  deep  1929  depression. 
Name  any  landmark  measure  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  recent  times — be  It  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  the  secret  financing  of  the  vital 
Manhattan  atomic  bomb  project,  the  liberal- 


ization of  our  Immigration  laws,  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  space  program,  the  passage 
of  civil  rights  legislation— history  will  show 
that  John  McCormack,  working  diligently 
behind  the  scenes,  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  these  achievements. 

We  pay  tribute  tonight  to  a  man  who  has 
been  honored  many  times  In  the  past  by  his 
fellow  man.  The  leading  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  oxu-  nation  have  acclaimed 
him  for  his  work  In  education  and  for  his 
efforts  In  other  legislative  areas  directly  af- 
fecting the  well  being  of  children  by  con- 
ferring honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law 
upon  the  Speaker. 

He  has  been  honored  by  all  religious  faiths. 
He  holds  the  Peace  Medal  of  the  Order  of 
Catholic  Laymen.  He  has  been  honored  by 
the  Vatican  as  a  Knight  of  Malta  Several 
Jewish  organizations  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  Speaker  for  his  unrelenting  support  of 
the  democratic  State  of  Israel.  Indeed,  Argo 
Lodge  presented  him  with  Its  coveted  Ameri- 
canization Award  in  1987. 

The  people  of  his  district  and  his  home 
state  of  Massachusetts  have  honored  him  on 
many  occasions.  Last  year  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusettis  officially  declared 
March  16th  as  John  W.  McCormack  Day. 
The  people  of  Boston  have  named  a  new  63 
million  school  building  In  Dorchester  .n  his 
honor.  The  John  W.  McCormack  School  will 
provide  for  the  education  of  more  than  lioo 
pupils  each  year.  Such  an  honor— the  n.im- 
Ing  of  a  new  public  school — has  not  been  pre-- 
vlously  granted  to  a  public  figure  during  his 
lifetime. 

His  colleagues  In  the  Congress  have 
honored  John  McCormack  by  unanimously 
selecting  him  as  Speaker  of  the  House  during 
the  87th  through  90th  Congresses.  The 
Speaker,  a  man  whose  word  Is  his  bond,  is 
one  of  the  most  loved  and  respected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

He  has  been  honored  on  many  occasions  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt.  Truman,  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  each  of  whom  has 
looked  to  Speaker  McCormack  for  advice  and 
counsel.  President  Johnson  has  stated  that 
he  knows  of  no  person  who  has  been  more 
devoted,  who  has  been  more  courageous  un- 
der fire,  and  who  has  been  more  compassion- 
ate for  his  fellow  man  than  our  beloved 
Speaker.  The  President  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Lodge  and  asked  that  It  be 
read  to  the  Speaker  tonight  The  telegram 
reads: 

"I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Argo 
Lodge  of  B'nal  B'rlth  is  presenting  its 
'Statesman  of  the  Year  Award'  to  my  good 
friend,  John  McCormack.  Speaker  McCor- 
mack's entire  public  career  has  reflected  his 
dedication  to  the  democratic  principles 
which  your  own  organization  has  done  so 
much  to  uphold.  Your  award  is  most  fitting— 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  own  voice  to  those  of  the  Speakers 
many  admirers. 

"Please  convey  my  warm  best  wishes  to 
him  and  to  all  who  are  present  tonight. 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

Speaker  McCormack,  no  single  plaque  or 
citation  could  even  begin  to  describe  the  out- 
standing contribution  you  have  made  to  tlie 
nation,  the  world  and  mankind.  We  of  Argo 
Lodge  are  forced  to  be  content  with  the  fol- 
lowing phrases: 

"Argo  Lodge,  B'nal  B'rlth  salutes  Hon,  John 
W.  McCormack,  Speaker,  United  SUtes  House 
of  Representatives,  as  Stateeman  of  the 
Year  for  his  faithful  service  to  the  United 
States  as  a  dedicated  legislator,  compassion- 
ate humanitarian  and  courageous  fighter  for 
freedom  and  world  peace.  Washington,  D.C., 
October  23,  1967." 

The  officers  and  members  of  Argo  Lodge 
wish  you  many  more  years  of  similar  out- 
standing public  service. 


October  25,  1967 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart: 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
ing.— Proverbs  3:5. 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  unfailing 
source  of  light  and  life,  we  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  presence  which  gives  power  to 
Thy  people  and  courage  to  Thy  children. 
With  Thee  may  we  find  strength  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  deliverance  in  the  hour 
of  temptation,  and  serenity  in  the  mo- 
ment when  we  wrestle  with  worrj-. 

Save  us  from  false  ambitions  and  fe- 
verish activities,  from  plans  and  policies 
which  are  contrary  to  Thy  will,  and  from 
a  foolish  trust  in  our  own  powers.  Turn 
us  to  Thee  in  all  humility  that  Thou 
can.st  forgive  us  and  heal  us  and  lead  us 
in  paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy  name's 
sake. 

Teach  us  to  love  Thee  with  all  our 
hearts  and  our  fellow  man  as  ourselves. 
Give  us  such  a  measure  of  Thy  spirit 
that  we  may  be  used  by  Thee  to  usher  in 
a  greater  day  for  our  country  and  a  bet- 
ter day  for  all  mankind.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr,  Geisler,  one 
of  ills  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  September  29,  1967 : 

H.R.  10738,  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  September  30,  1967: 

H.R  13026.  An  act  to  extend  through 
March  1968  the  first  general  enrollment  pe- 
riod under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (relating  to  supplementary  med- 
ical Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged),  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  October  2,  1967: 

H  R.  472.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land 
from  Texas  Southmost  College,  Brownsville, 
Tex. 

On  October  3,  1967; 

H.R.  12257.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize  as- 
sistance In  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  mi- 
grants. 

On  October  5.  1967: 

H.J.  Res.  853.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


On  October  21,  1967: 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409 
(b)  (1)  of  Utle  39,  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General;  and 

H.R.  11722.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  23,  1967: 

H.R.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  24,  1967: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalle 
Tribes  of  Indians  In  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  237,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3973.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
and  the  act  of  June  6,  1892,  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  dentists  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  exempt  from  the  licensing  require- 
ments of  such  acts  physicians  and  dentists 
while  performing  services  In  the  employ  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJR.  10509.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 

title: 

H.R.  4772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  Initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl. 
9960)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  oflQces,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3,  and  further  Insists  on  its 
amendments  Nos.  58,  59,  and  67.  re- 
quests a  further  conference  with  the 
House,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Allott,  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
Mr,  Hruska  as  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


THE  DELIBERATE  SINKING  OF  AN 
ISRAEL  SHIP  BY  THE  COMMUNIST 
PUPPET  REGIME  OF  GAMAL  NAS- 
SER AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  H.R 
10915,  REDUCTION  OF  EXTRA- 
LONG -STAPLE  COTTON  QUOTA 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  has  been  occupied  with  the 
serious  problems  of  Government  spend- 
ing at  home,  the  developments  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  the  hippie  march  on 
Washington  over  the  weekend,  a  very 
serious  incident  has  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — the  deliberate  sinking  of  an 
Israel  ship  by  the  Communist  puppet 
regime  of  Gamal  Nasser.  The  Israel  Gov- 
ernment rightfully  retaliated  by  destroy- 
ing the  fuel  which  helps  feed  the  war 
machine  of  the  Egyptian  aggressor.  The 
Soviet  Union  immediately  announced  its 
support  of  Egypt  and  requested  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  de- 
clare Israel  the  aggressor.  As  usual  the 
Communists  are  180  degrees  out  of  phase. 

I  urge  our  administration  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  of  America 
supports  Israel  in  Its  great  struggle  and 
to  emphatically  notify  the  world  that  our 
word  is  not  only  good  in  the  Par  East — 
it  Is  good  in  the  Middle  East.  We  should 
also  stop  buying  goods  and  raw  materials 
from  the  Egyptian  Government  as  It  is 
obvious  that  they  use  the  dollars  earned 
in  trade  with  this  country  to  purchase 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Ccwnmu- 
nlsts  for  use  against  Israel.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  H.R.  10915  today,  reduction  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton  quota,  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  important 
issue. 

THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  A  RHODES 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  put 
the  Republicans  on  notice  that  I  am 
about  to  make  a  speech  praising  a  Re- 
publican. The  Governor  of  my  State,  the 
Honorable  James  Rhodes,  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  I  believe  it  is  to  his  eternal 
credit  that  down  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
he  alone  among  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors had  the  intestinal  fortitude  not 
to  change  his  position  on  Vietnam  that 
he  had  taken  2  years  before,  but  to  as- 
sert that  he  still  supported  the  U.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam,  and  still  supported 
our  position.  He  did  not  follow  the  will- 
o'-the-wisp  in  hunting  votes  that  some 
of  them  did  by  their  rather  vague 
meanderings  indicating  ar:  angements  to 
sort  of  desert  our  troops  out  there.  And  I 
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believe  his  position  will  look  better  and 
better  the  closer  we  get  to  the  election 
of  next  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  hope  that 
my  friend  from  Ohio  will  pass  the  word 
that  he  has  just  indicated  over  to  some 
of  the  Democratic  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  well  knows  that  I  have 
not  been  bashful  in  criticizing  some  of 
these  Democrats,  and  even  in  naming 
their  names,  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
that  from  time  to  time. 


HATCH    ACT    VIOLATIONS    IN    THE 
LOUISIANA  DEMOCRATIC  PRIMARY 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
yesterday  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  making  plans  to  send  Federal 
civil  service  workers  in  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  to  oversee  as  poll  watchers 
the  November  4  Democratic  primary  in 
Louisiana.  I  believe  the  House  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  now  Issued  instructions  to 
the  Federal  agencies  In  Louisiana  that 
they  should  not  answer  any  inquiries 
from  anyone,  from  the  press  or  anyone 
else,  with  regard  to  their  plans;  that  they 
should  refer  all  inquiries  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Dallas  and  allow 
answers,  if  answers  are  Indeed  to  come 
forth,  to  come  from  the  clvU  service  oflSce 
in  Dallas. 

If  no  more  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
replying  to  their  requests  for  informa- 
tion than  the  Attorney  General  has  given 
me  In  answering  my  request  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  this  was  so,  and  what  plans 
would  be  made,  or  were  being  made  to 
prosecute  civil  service  employees  who  vio- 
lated the  Hatch  Act.  then  no  answer  will 
be  forthcoming. 

My  colleague,  the  dean  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation,  Eodie  Hubert,  from  New 
Orleans,  told  me  this  morning  by  tele- 
phone that  he  had  directed  the  same  in- 
quiry to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Attorney  General  has  not  even  seen  fit 
to  answer  his  request  either. 


CONTINUING    RESOLUTION    LIMIT- 
ING  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
the  House  is  aware  of  the  Issue  Involved 
in  the  continuing  resolution;  namely, 
that  Federal  expenditures  for  which  ap- 


propriations have  not  yet  been  enacted 
are  limited  to  last  year's  levels.  The 
Members  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
expenditures  in  the  last  fiscal  vear  were 
$125.7  billion. 

In  the  resolution  that  is  still  pending 
in  the  other  body,  the  figure  of  $131  bil- 
lion has  been  inserted.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  in  this  context.  The  Eco- 
nomic Indicators  of  this  month,  October, 
are  now  out  and  on  page  35,  "Federal 
financing,"  we  can  see  what  the  cumula- 
tive totals  of  expenditures  for  the  first  3 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  are — $36.7 
billion,  multiplied  by  4  to  get  the  annual 
expenditure  rate  of  $146.8  billion. 

It  seems  very  apparent  to  me  that  the 
scofflaws  are  not  just  those  who  were 
around  the  Pentagon  and  involved  in 
rioting  in  the  streets. 

Apparently,  people  high  in  this  admin- 
istration are  having  difficulty  in  abiding 
by  the  laws. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mi"  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Committee  on  Rules  reported 
out  favorably  the  rule  on  the  bill.  S.  780, 
the  Air  Quality  Act  which  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  and  amend 
in  the  House  next  week. 

I  support  this  rule  because  certainly 
air  quality  is  something  that  must  be 
given  serious  attention  and  considera- 
tion in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  In 
particular  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
where  I  come  from,  where  we  have  a 
very  serious  air  pollution  problem,  where 
we  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  air  pol- 
lution in  California  in  the  last  20  years. 

But  now  comes  an  amendment  by  John 
DiNCBLL  from  Detroit,  known  as  the 
Dlngell  amendment,  which  would  spe- 
cifically deny  any  State  from  establish- 
ing standards.  Only  after  the  State  of 
California  begs  and  pleads  with  the  Sec- 
retary- If  he  desires — not  mandatory — to 
allow  standards  more  stringent  than  the 
national  standard.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  this  House  in  its  good  judgment 
could  deny  the  right  of  any  State  to  do 
what  it  can  for  itself,  spending  Its  own 
money  to  Improve  the  health  of  Its  citi- 
zens and  to  improve  the  livelihood  of  its 
suroundings  and  its  communities.  What 
has  happened  to  the  Great  Society?  Are 
we  becoming  champions  of  demlocrlty? 
Wliat  about  the  little  man  In  the  street 
we  were  concerned  about?  Or  are  we  now 
concerned  only  about  the  automobile 
manufacturer?  They  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  truly  benefit  from  the  Dlngell 
amendment. 
It  must  be  substituted. 


AUTOMOBILES  AND  AIR  POLLUTION 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.    HOSMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  for  his 
remarks  relative  to  the  legislation  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  so  called.  It  is  logical  that 
there  should  be  national  standards, 
minimum  standards,  in  relation,  say,  to 
drugs,  because  the  effect  of  drugs  is  es- 
sentially the  same  on  people  wherever 
they  are  in  the  country. 

But  this  is  a  vast  country,  and  the 
effect  of  automobile  emissions  are  quite 
different  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
than  they  are  in  others.  In  California  of 
necessity  there  are,  with  temperature, 
layer  inversions,  and  so  forth,  much 
higher  standards  required  in  that  regard 
to  protect  human  life  and  health  than 
there  are  In  other  parts  of  the  countrj-. 
To  deny  by  Federal  legislation  the  op- 
portunity for  a  State  to  protect  its  people 
by  imposing  such  standards  is  to  deny 
it  the  opportunity  to  exercise  its  inherent 
power  to  protect  its  citizens. 

Therefore,  we  hope  that  this  permis- 
sion will  be  allotted  to  California  and  t-o 
any  other  State  whose  peculiar  circum- 
stances require  extra  care  in  the  control 
of  gas  emissions  to  establish  standards 
more  strict  than  those  applicable  nation- 
ally. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  progress  in  this  field  of  pollution 
control,  there  must  be  some  area  or  areas 
in  the  country  where  standards  are 
raised  above  others,  so  that  new  proce- 
dures and  devices  can  be  tested  out  and 
used  as  a  mark  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
to  shoot  at.  Therefore.  I  hope  when  this 
bill  comes  before  the  House,  certainly  the 
opportunity  will  be  given  the  States  to 
establish  their  own  more  strict  standards 
when  they  deem  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  protect  the  health  and  even  the  lives 
of  its  citizens. 
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THE    50TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  FIN- 
LAND'S INDEPENDENCE 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  taking 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  announce  that 
a  group  of  Members  is  today  Introducing 
resolutions  expressing  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  Parliament  of  Fin- 
land on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's independence. 

During  those  50  years,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Finland 
have  been  good  and  productive. 

The  friendship  which  has  tradition- 
ally existed  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Firiland 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  wonderful 
contribution  to  our  own  society  made  by 
Finnish  immigrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  followed  with 
great  hiterest  the  course  of  United 
States-Finnish  relations.  I  have  been 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  leadership  pro- 
vided by  Finland  on  the  international 
scene  particularly  on  the  question  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations'  peace- 
keeping capacity  and  improving  other 
international  arrangements  which  would 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  only  proper  for  all  of  us  to 
join  in  expressing  our  congratulations 
to  the  Finnish  Nation  upon  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  its  independence.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  hope  to  schedule  early 
action  on  the  resolutions  being  intro- 
duced today  as  soon  as  these  are  referred 
to  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  who  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolutions  today  include, 
in  addition  to  myself.  Mr.  BLAiNOi.  Mr. 
Frelinchuysen.  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Galla- 
gher, Mr.  MONAGAN,  Mr.  Culver.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Keith,  and  Mr.  Wyatt. 


JEWISH  HOLIDAY^SIMCHAT 
TORAH 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  Jewish  holi- 
day of  Simchat  Torah,  the  observance  of 
the  'Joy  of  the  Law."  Tliis  is  one  occa- 
sion during  the  year  on  which  Soviet 
Jewry  is  permitted  to  observe  a  Jewish 
holiday  publicly  by  dancing  and  cele- 
brating in  the  streets  and  synagogues  of 
Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

The  "Law"  which  is  celebrated  today 
by  the  Jewish  community,  the  principle 
of  justice,  was  the  well  spring  which 
watered  and  nourished  the  development 
of  that  concept  in  all  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  Jews  of 
tlie  Soviet  Union  are  permitted  to  cele- 
brate on  this  occasion,  the  verj-  concept 
of  justice  which  they  celebrate  cries  out 
for  their  full  freedom,  and  their  full 
right  to  exercise  their  religious  life  open- 
ly and  unmolested  by  law.  regulation,  or 
other  form  of  intimidation. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  In  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  over  the  unjust 
restrictions  placed  upon  Soviet  Jewry 
and  the  hardship  endured  by  them.  I  ex- 
press my  fervent  hope  that  this,  as  their 
past  travails,  will  pass. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
TRADE  PROGRAM  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though 
the  Presidential  messages  are  becoming 
'ewer.  I  make  the  point  of  order  we 
should  have  a  quorum  present  to  hear 
the  messages,  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  839] 

Anderson,  Evans,  Colo.  Macdonald, 

Tenn.  Ford,  Mass. 

.\ahley  WUllam  D.  Ottluger 

Asplnall  Gettys  PhUbln 

Barrett  Gibbons  Pollock 

Bell  Grifflthg  Rarlck 

Berry  Gross  Resnicli 

BUtiiik  Hanna  Rivers 

Bogg3  Hansen,  Wash.  Roybal 

Broomfleld  Htbert  St.  Onge 

Brown,  Calif.  Jones,  Mo.  Stuckey 

Button  Kyi  Utt 

Culver  Long,  La.  Wllllama,  Miss. 

Dent  McEwen  Willis 

Dlggs  McFall 

The  SPEAELER.  On  this  rollcall  391 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO.  177) 

The  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  11th  an- 
nual report  on  the  trade  agreements 
program.  This  report  is  required  by  sec- 
tion 402 'a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  covering  calendar  year  1966. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was 
another  remarkable  year  for  inter- 
national trade.  World  trade  during 
the  year  rose  by  9.5  percent,  bringing 
great  benefits  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  The  United  States  shared 
fully  in  this  growth.  Our  foreign  trade 
set  new  records,  adding  to  the  strength 
of  our  economy  and  to  the  Income  and 
welfare  of  our  people. 

The  United  States  played  a  major  role 
during  1966  in  efforts  to  improve  condi- 
tions of  world  commerce  and  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  trade.  The  drive  to  con- 
clude the  Kennedy  round — the  most  am- 
bitious multilateral  attempt  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  ever  undertaken — was  the 
most  important  of  these  efforts.  This 
negotiation  was  successfully  concluded 
on  June  30.  1967,  and  will  pay  dividends 
for  every  American  and  the  entire  free 
world. 

We  have  had  two  decades  of  unprece- 
dented growth  in  world  trade  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  economic  progress 
of  this  country  and  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. We  must  maintain  this  momentum. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  25, 1967. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9960.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES, 
AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1968 


pendent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  oflSces, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  certain  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  further  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Boland,  Shipley, 
GiAiMO,  Marsh,  Pryor,  Mahon,  Jonas. 
Minshall.  Wyman.  Talcott.  and  Bow. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  9960,  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  HJR.  9960,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  sundrj-  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  the  conferees  who  desire  to  file 
this  report  have  met  and  concluded  their 
conference  and  if  the  report  is  written 
and  ready  for  filing. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  answer 
is  "No."  I  will  say  to  my  friend;  it  is  not 
leady.  It  will  take  some  time  to  prepare 
the  report.  There  have  been  some  prelim- 
inary discussions  on  the  matters  of  dis- 
agreement since  the  votes  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  conference  at  the  time  this 
unanimous-consent  request  Is  made? 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Termessee.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  asking  for  the  conference  report, 
yes;  I  believe  all  Members  are  in  agree- 
ment. We  feel  we  should  move  forward 
with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Has  it  been  checked  with 
the  minority  members  among  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  With  Mr. 
Jonas  and  Mr  Bov^-;  yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  the  other  conferees? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Some  of 
the  Members  named  as  conferees  were 
not  present,  but  the  majority  were  In  at- 
tendance. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
circumstances  I  will  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  12474.  NASA  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1968 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 

the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until 

making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde-  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
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port  on  HJl.  12474,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECENT    OUTBREAK    OF    HOSTILI- 
TIES IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj*  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East  is  doubly  disturbing.  Not 
only  does  it  pose  the  threat  of  a  resump- 
tion of  full-scale  war  but  it  undermines 
what  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent 
weeks  to  devise  some  long-range  solution 
to  the  disputes  which  have  plagued  that 
troubled  region  for  two  decades. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  was  the  culpable 
outsider  In  the  May-June  outburst,  has 
encouraged  and  facilitated  the  renewed 
Arab  aggression.  In  the  wake  of  the 
June  war,  as  the  world  community  de- 
voted Itself  to  securing  a  stable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vided massive  arms  assistance  to  the 
same  Arab  States  which  had  demon- 
strated their  aggressive  intent. 

The  sinking  of  the  Israel  destroyer, 
Eilat.  without  warning,  was  calculated 
to  stimulate  either  retaliation  or,  at  a 
minimum,  an  expanded  response  by  Is- 
rael to  the  next  United  Arab  Republic 
provocation.  The  exchange  of  artillery 
fire  In  which  the  Suez  oil  fields  were 
hit  can  be  judged  only  in  the  light  of  the 
Soviet-applauded  United  Arab  Republic 
sinking  of  the  Eilat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  our 
Government  has  lifted  the  embargo  on 
arms  shipment*  to  Israel.  To  have  done 
leas  in  the  ftice  of  Soviet  arms  shipments 
to  those  Arab  States  openly  committed  to 
Israel's  destruction  would  have  left  Israel 
less  able  to  defend  herself.  The  Soviet 
Union's  present  attempts  to  induce  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  to  condemn  Israel 
is  consistent  with  Its  attempts  to  produce 
a  false  impression  of  who  initiated  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  only  5  months 
ago.  Our  Government's  opposition  to 
these  Soviet  efforts  in  both  cases  Is  emi- 
nently correct. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  once  again 
fanned  the  flames  of  armed  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  and  a  too-willing  Nasser 
has  responded  with  violence.  Both  de- 
serve the  condemnation  of  a  world 
anxious  to  see  a  viable  peace  in  this 
troubled  area. 


PUBLIC  -WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 


11641)  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  ^Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  820) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  ol  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11641)  "malting  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
fxises."  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  8.  10.  and  17 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  6.  11.  and  16:  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  bj-  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$34,445,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  r>.  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$87,135,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$16,523,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$181,868,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.\mendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$92,800,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment insert  "$2,140,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  siime. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$369,133,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$61,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  2,  3,  and 
13. 

MlCH.^EL    J      KiRWAN, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Jamie  L,  Whitten, 
Thomas  O,  Morris, 
Geokge  Maron, 
John  J  Rhodes  (reserve 

on  amendment  No.  2). 
Howard  W,  Robison  (reserve 

on  amendment  No.  2) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

AUJCN  J.  Ellender, 
Carl  Hayden, 
Richard  B.  Rl'ssell, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Lister  Hill. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
John  Stevnis. 
Alan  Bible, 
John  O.  Pastore 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Milton  R.  Yocnc, 
Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  <it 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11641)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commleslon,  the  Atlantic -Padflc  Interocean- 
ic Canal  Study  Oommlaslon,  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Oommlsslan,  Interstate  CammlE- 
slon  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Autl»rity,  and  the  Water  Reeource.s 
Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to 
each  of  such  amendments  namely: 

TITLE     I  — DEPARTMENT     OP     DEFENSE- 
CIVIL 
Department  of  the   Army 

CORPS     OF     engineers CIVIL 

General  investigations 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $34,- 
445,000  instead  of  $33,745  000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $36,246,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill  In- 
cludes a  net  increase  of  $300,000  for  naviga- 
tion studies  consisting  of  deletion  of  funds 
($19,000)  for  the  Falmouth  Harbor,  Maine 
study  and  $319,000  for  studies  as  listed  be- 
low; $320,000  for  flood  control  studies;  and 
880,000  for  special  studies  Including  $30,000 
for  the  Potomac  River  review  and  $50,000 
for  the  Rampart  Canyon,  Alaska  study. 

The  increase  provided  over  the  House  bll. 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  following  projects. 
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Alaska; 

(N)   Kr.udson  Cove $5,000 

(Spec.)    Rampart  Canyon 60.000 

(PC)  Tanana  River  (Fairbanks  i.  50,000 
California:  iFC)  Petaluma  Creek...  10.000 
Colorado:  (FO  South  Platte  River.  40,000 
Delaware:   (PC)  Little  Mill  Creek.. _       5,000 

Florida:    (N)   Tampa  Harbor '62,000 

Indiana:    (N)    Cross  Wabash   Valley 

Waterway  (reconnaissance  only).  50,000 
Louisiana: 

(N)   Amite  River,  Bayou  Manchac 

and  Comlte  River 6,000 

(N)  Mississippi  River,  gulf  outlet.       6,  000 

Maine:  (N)  Penobscot  River 5.000 

Maryland:     (Spec.)    Potomac    River 

Review,  Maryland  and  Virginia...     30,000 
Michigan:  (N)  New  Baltimore-Harri- 
son Township 10,000 

Mississippi:  (PC)  Pearl  River  and 
tributaries  from  Town  Creek  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  vicinity  of 
Byram,  Miss 40,000 


Nebraska: 

(PC)    Lost-Dry    Creek    and    Twin 

Creek   Basins $20,000 

( FC )  Loup  River  Basin 10,000 

(PC)     RepubUcan    River,    Harlan 
County  Reservoir 15,000 

New  York:   (N)   Hudson  River — New- 
York  City  to  Albany 20,000 

North  Carolina: 

(PC  I      Roanoke      River      (South 
Boston    and    vicinity)    Virginia 

and  North  Carolina 25,  000 

(N)    Wilmington   Harbor — North- 
east (Cape  Fear)  River 20.000 

North  Dakota:    (FC)   Sourls  River..     45,  CKX> 

Ohio:   (PC)  Reno  Beach  and  Howard 
Farms  area 10,  000 

Oklahoma:    (N)    Central  Oklahoma 
project 75,000 

Oregon:    (PC)   Alsea  River 5,000 

Pennsylvania:   (PC)   SchuyklU  River 
at   Pottstown '10,000 

Puerto  Rico: 

(PC)  LaPIata  River 15,000 

San  Juan  Harbor. 20,000 


South  CaroUna :  (N)  Little  River  In- 
let, North  Carolina  and  South 
CaroUna 20.000 

South  Dakota:  tPCi  Missouri  River 
sublmpoundment*  at  Lake  PYancls 

Case  and  Oahe  Reservoir 5  000 

Texas:  (FC)  Guadalupe  and  San  An- 
tonio Rivers 15.  000 

Washington:    (N)    Eliot   Bay   small 

boat  harbor 22,000 

■  Increase  In  House  bill  figure. 

Construction,  general 
Amendment  No  2:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment  provid- 
ing a  total  appropriation  of  •968,474.000,  of 
which  $875,000  shall  be  available  to  con- 
tinue planning  on  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Dam  and  Reservoirs,  Maine.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  are  to  be  al- 
located as  shown  In  the  following  tabula- 
tion: 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project  > 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1968  (as  amended) 


Conference  aMowance 


Construction 


Planning 


Construction 


Planning 


(N) 
(N) 
(N) 

(R) 

(N) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(N) 

(MP) 


(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(FC) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(N) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


495.000 


» 4, 700,  000 

3, 260, 000 
1.798,000 


Alabama: 

Alabama  River  channel  improvement i  Jl,250, 000 

Claiborne  lock  and  dam 7,000,000 

Holt  lock  and  dam 3.033,000 

John  Mollis  Bankhead  lock  and  dam  (spillway) 2, 000, 000 

John  Hollis  Bankhead  lock  and  dam . 

Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam 2.900,000 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam 12,700,000 

Perdido  Pass  .   

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  MUsissippi.  (See  Mississippi.) 
Walter  F    George  lock  and  dam.  Seaboard  Airline  RR.,  relocation.  Alabama  and 

Georgia   _ 

West  Point  Dam,  Ala.  and  Ga.  (See  Georgia.) 

Alaska. 

Snettisham  power  project 

Arizona: 

Alamo  Reservoir 

Pinal  Creek 

Santa  Rosa  Wash  (Tat  Momolikot  0am) . 

Winslow.  

Arkansas: 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 

(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rocbficatjon.. 5,500,000 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  dams 100,400,000 

Bayou  Bartholomew  (1950  and  1966  acts) . 

Dardanelle  Ixk  and  dam 

De  Gray  Reservoir 

De  (Jueen  Reservoir 

Dierks  Reservoir . 

Garland  City 

Gillham  Reservoir. .... .... .... . .. . 

Maniece  Bayou,  upstream  extension 

Narrows  Dam,  addition  of  3d  power  unit. 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 

Pine  Mountain  Dam . 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison  Dam.  Ark,,  La.,  and  Tex 

Village  Creek.  White  River,  and  Mayberry  Levee  District 

California: 

Alameda  Creek.  Del  Valle  Dam 4,300.000 

Buchanan  Reservoir  (land  ecqulsitlon  only) 

Corte  Madera  Creek 300,000 

Dana  Point  Harbor... 1,700,000 

Doheny  Beach 446.000 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Springs)  Reservoir >  2, 315,  000 

Eel  River  (reimbursement) 1.325,  000 

Eel  River  (Delta  area)  1965  act  

Hidden  Reservoir  (land  acquisition  only) 

Klamath  River 

Lakeport  Reservoir,  Scotis  Creek 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area 12.900.000 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  tributaries »684,000 


$200,000 


11,250,000 
7,000,000 
3,033.000 
2,000.000 


100,000 
170.000 


2,900.IXM 

12.700,000 

300.000 


495,000 


4, 700, 000 

3,260.000 
500,000 


"ii56;666' 


100,000 
17^,000 


3,  500.  000 
9,400,000 
1,000,000 
700,000 
110,000 
400,000 
470,000 
715,000 
8.  700. 000 
12.000,000 


200,000 


1. 


600,000 


200,000 


5,500,000 
100,400.000 

"3,500,066' 

9, 400,  000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

110,000 

1.400.000 

470,000 

715.000 

8.700,000 

12.000,000 


200,000 


500,000 


250,000 


(00,000 
620,000 

4. 300.  000 
•  750,000 

300,000 
1.700.000 

446,000 
2,315,000 

950,000 


200,000 


220.000 
100,000 


«400.000 
530,000 


2SO.0OO 


Lytle  and  Warm  Creeks  (1%5  act). 

r/artis  Creek  Reservoir,  Calif,  and  Nev.  (See  Mavtda.) 


350,000 


12,900,000 
684,000 


220,000 
100,000 


(FC) 


Marysville  Reservoir. 

Mojave  River  Reservoir  (West  Fork) 

Mormon  Slough. 

Napa  River(l%5  act) 

New  Bullards  Bar  Reservoir 

New  Melones  Reservoir 

Oakland  Harbor 

Oroville  Reservoir 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir  (Kings  River)  (resumption) 

Port  San  Luis.. . 

Redwood  Creek 

Russian  River  Basin  (Coyote  Valley  Dam) 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries ... 

Sacramento  River  bank  protection 

Sacramento  River  deep  water  ship  channel .. 

S3n  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton 

Tahquitz  Creek  

Walnut  Creek 

Canada: 

Duncan  Lake  Reservoir.  British  Columbia  (reimbursement). 


12,170.000 
650,000 


5, 040, 000 

2, 750, 000 

500,000 

13.700,000 


300.000 


2,170,000 
650.000 


350,000 
100,000 


2.000,000 
100,000 
420,000 

1,200,000 
100,000 


115,000 


5.040,000 
2.750,000 

500.000 
9.275.000 

500,000 


300.000 


2,900,000 
11.100.000 


50,000 
200,000 


2,000,000 
100,000 
420,000 

1.200.000 
100,000 


115.000 


2,900,000 
11,100,000 


100,000 
200.000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 


(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 
(N) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(Bi) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FCl 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 


Construction,  general,  State  and  project' 


Budgft  ntimate  lor  fiscal  yur  1968  (as  amended) 


Conferenct  allowanca 


Construction 


Planning 


Construction 


Colorado 

Chatfieid  Reservoir 

Las  Animas 

Trinidad  Reservoir 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia  Derby 

Blacit  Rocli  Reservoir 

Colebrool(  River  Reservoir. 

Danbury 

Derby., 


>  $10.725, 000 

'"'»i'6o6.666' 

1,500,000 
1,550,000 
2.900,000 


10,000.000 

100,000 

600,000 

12,400,000 

11,400,000 

1511.000 
3.000,000 


Hop  Brool<  Reservoir 825,000 

New  London  Barrier 300.000 

Stamtord 1.510.000 

Stratford 

Trumbull  Pond  Reservoir . 

Delaware: 

Otlawar*  River,  Plirladelptiia  to  sea.  anchorages.  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. (See  New  Jersey.) 

Inland  waterway   Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay  (Chesapeake  and  Delawara 

Canal),  pt.  II.  Delaware  and  Maryland 

Florida; 

Apalachicola  River  channel  improvement 

Canaveral  Harbor 

Central  and  soutfiern  Florida 

Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 

East  Pass  Channel  at  Oestin 

Four  Rivers  Basins _ 

Gulf  County  Canal  (Port  SL  Joe)      ._ 

I ntracoastal  Waterway.  Caloosanatchee  to  Anclote  Rtvef >550,0d6 

Jacksonville  Harbor  (1965  act) 

Key  West  Harbor 336.000 

Palm  Beach  County,  Lake  Worth  Inlat  to  South  Uka  Worth  lnl«t  (raifflbucMniMt).  10. 000 

Palm  Beach  Harbor >  1.377. 000 

Pinellas  County  (Treasure  Island) 

Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet 

Virginia  Key  and  Key  Biscayne 223.000 

Georgia : 

Carters  Dam  8,500,000 

Lazer  Creek  Dam 

Savannah  Harbor,  40  feet  (1965  act) « 1,780,000 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 

Spewrell  Bluff  Dam .   , 

Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir.  Ga  and  SC _ 

Walter  f  George  lock  and  dam.  Alabama  and  Georgia.  (See  Alabama.) 

West  Point  Reservoir  Ala   and  Ga 8.100,000 

Hawaii: 

Barbers  Point  Harbor 

Honokahau  Harbor 

Lahaina  Harbor 

Idario: 

Colton*ood  Creek  Reservoir 

Dworshak  (Bruces  Eddy)  Reservoir 41,400,000 

Heise-Roberts  extension 2,100,000 

Portneuf  River  and  Marsh  Creek    2,670,000 

Ririe  Reservoir         >  1,100,000 

Stuart  Gulch  Reservoir 

Illinois, 

Calumet  River,  bridges 

Campbell  s  Island      

England  Pond  levee 

Evanston  (reimbursement) 

Freeport  

Henderson  County  Drainage  Dhtrict  No   !  

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge  (Vississipci  River),  Illinois  and  Iowa 

Hunt  Drainage  District  and  Lima  Lake  Drainage  District 

Illinois  Waterway  Calumet-Sag  modihcation,  pt.  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana 

Illinois  Waterway  duplicate  kxks 

Indian  Grave  Drainage  District 

Kaskaskia  R  iver  (navigation)  _.       

levee  Distrtt  21  (Vandalia),  Kaskaskia  River 

Levee  District  23  (Dively).  

Lincoln  Reservoir  

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  III.  and  Mo.: 

(a)  Cham  o(  Rocks 300,000 

(b)  Regulating  works  1,200,000 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky . 

Mount  Carmel 1,147.000 

New  Athens _ 521,000 

Oakley  Reservoir  (land  acquisition  only) 

Peoria. 


(•) 


692.000 

220,000 
250,000 
250,000 
300,000 
80,000 
5,400.000 

1,000.000 
5,000,000 


Prairie  DuPont  Levee  and  Sanitary  District 

Rend  Lake  Reservoir 

Rtehland  Creek 

Rochester  and  McClearys  Bluff  levee 

Rocklord 

Rock  Island 

Saline  River  and  tributaries 

Shelbyville  Reservoir    

Smilhland  (Dog  Island)  lock  and  dam.  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Sny  Island  Levee  and  Drainage  District 

South  Quincy  Drainage  and  Levee  District 

Wood  River  Drainage  and  Levee  District -. 

intji^n^ 

Big  Pine  Reservoir 

Brook vilie  Reservoir 

Cannellon  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Clitty  Creek  Reservoir 

Huntington  Reservoir 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pL  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana. (Sm  Illinois.) 

Island  levee _ - 

Lafayette  Reservoir 

Levee  unit  5,  Wabash  River 

Michigan  City  Harbor.    _ 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Patoka  Reservoir  (land  acquisition  only)  .  

Uniontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 


821,000 
5,900,000 

>  100, 000 
877,000 


'700.000 
8,850.000 


1.689,000 
235,000 


3.480.000 
10,600,000 

"3,656. '666' 


710,000 
280,000 

12,000,000 
500,000 

12,500,000 


$145,000 


80.000 

210.000 


100. 000 

100.000 


50.000 


50,000 


200,000 


245,000 

300,000 


168,000 

"34.666' 

40.000 


32,000 


400,000 

■i56;666' 


150,000 


210,000 
'i25,066' 


50,000 
100,000 


250,000 


200,000 

"Vsbrobo" 
185,666' 


$11,350,000 

""!,'666,"666' 

1.500,000 
1,550,000 
2.  900,  OOC 


825.000 

300,000 
1,510.000 


11,000,000 

100.000 

600,000 

12,400.000 

11,400.000 

511,000 

4,000.000 

100.000 

550,000 

500,000 

336,000 

10.000 

1.377,000 

258.000 

450,000 

223,000 

8,500,000 


1,780.000 
450,000 


8,100,000 

'"'266.666' 


41.400.000 
2.100.000 
2,670.000 
1,100,000 


o 

'692,000 
220. 000 
250.000 
250.000 
300,000 
80.000 

5,400.000 

1,000,000 
5.000.000 


3W.0OO 

1.200.000 


1,147,000 

521.000 

'450,000 


821.000 

5, 900,  000 

100,000 

877.000 


700,000 
8, 850, 000 


1,689,000 
235.000 


3,  480, 000 
10.600.000 

"3.'656.660 

50.000 

'710;  660' 

280,000 

12,000.000 

«  442, 000 
12,500,000 


Planning 


$145,000 


80,000 

210,000 


100,000 

100,000 


50,000 


50,000 


200,000 


245.000 
300,000 


168,000 

"■34,'666' 

40,000 


60.000 

32.666' 


400,000 


150.000 

50.000 

150,000 


210.000 


125,000 


50,000 
100,000 


250,000 


20.000 
200,000 

■156,066' 

■i85,'666' 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project  ■ 


Budget  estimate  lor  fiscal  year  1968  (as  amended) 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


Planning 


Construction 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

:fc) 

FC) 
.N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


See  foo'ndtfs  at  end  of  table. 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

%% 

(FC) 

(R) 

(MP) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(BA) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 
N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(MP) 
(F(i) 


(R) 

(N) 

(R) 

(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 
(R) 


Iowa: 

Ames  Reservoir - 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque ..-.—... ....... — 

Fort  Madison  Harbor 

Guttenberg -,  /■..•"';,".■■"■"■-■" 

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge,  Mississippi  River,  III.  and  Iowa.  (See  Illinois.) 

Ida  Grove  (sec,  205). 

Marshalltown. . 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  Citv  to  mouth.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 

Muscatine   Island   ievee'distnct  and   Muscatine-Louisa  County   Drainage  District 

Rath  bun  Reservoir 

Red  Rock  Reservoir 

Saylorville  Reservoir 

Waterloo 

Arkansas  -Red  River  chloride  control.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 

Atchison 

Cow  Creek,  Hutchinson 

fl  Dorado  Reservoir 

Fort  Scott  Reservoir 

Great  Bend 

Grove  Reservoir 

Hays 

Hillsdale  Reservoir 

Lawrence 

Marion  Reservoir - 

Melvern  Reservoir ;a'", ;""' 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Vissouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See 
Inwa  ) 

Peiy  Reservoir 

Topeka 

KeTtucty: 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

Can  Fork  Reservoir - 

Cave  Run  Rese'voir... --- --- 

FiShtrap  Reservoir  

Frankfort,  North  Frankfort  area 

Green  Rivet  Reservoir - 

i^efioe  Reservoir ..- ....... 

'er.tucky  Peni-sula ...... . 

Lai. r el  River  Reservoir ........ . — --.- 

Lock  and  Dam  No,  52 

Vartin 

Martins  Fork  Reservoir     . ,  

Mound  City  lock  and  dam.  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See  Illinois.) 
.e«3urgh  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

Paintsville  Reservoir 

Red  River  Reservoir 

Smithland  lock  and  dam.  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (S««  Illinois.) 

Taylorsville  Reservoir - 

Jnioniown  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Ktntucky.  (Sm  Indiana.) 

rates ville  Rese'voir — 

Louisiana 

Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries 

Berwick  Bay  Budge 

Caddo  Dam  . - 

Cafcasieu  Ruer  and  Pass  

Calcasieu  R  .er,  saitwater  barrier 

freshwater  Bayou • — 

Grand  Isie  and  vicinity 

Lake  Pontchartrain 

Mermentau  River  

fi^ississippi  River,  Gulf  Outlet 

Monroe  flood  wall  •" 

Morgan  City  and  vicmity — -—- 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark,  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Overton-Red  River  Waterwav        ---- -.--,""" 

Red  River  levees  a'-d  bank  stabilization  below  Denison  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tax, 
(See  Arkansas  ) 
f/aine: 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam  and  Reservoirs 

Nflarvlsnd: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels 

Bloomington  Rese'voir  (land  acquisition  only) ...-.....--.. 

Inland  waterway  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Del.  and  Md.  (C.  ft  D.  Canal), 
pt.  II   (See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 

Newbury  port  Harbor - 

Plymouth  Harbor .- 

Plymouth  Ha-t'Oi  (dike) 

Prcvincetov^n  Harbor  - .- 

vVeyniouth-Fore  a:id  Town  Rivers 

Whitmanville  Reservoir      .        .. 

Michigan: 

Grand  Marais  Harbor 

Great  Lakes  connecting  channels 

'ilamazoo  River   .. - 

Lansing  .        ., - 

Leiand  Harbor - 

Poe  lock,  St.  Marys  River 

Point  Lookout  Harbor  (Au  G res  River) 

River  Rouge - 

Saginaw  River  (flood  control) 

Saginaw  River  (navigation) 

Saint  Joseph  Harbor   

South  Haven  Harbor 


$1,300,000 

1.200,000 


$150,000 


$1,300,000 
11200,000 


200.000 


2,900,000 

4,000.000 

400.000 
5,430,000 
8, 600, 000 
5,900,000 


200,000 


200,000 

(404,000) 
200,000 
2,!«00,000 
5,000,000 

400,000 
5. 430. 000 
8.600,000 
5,900,000 


1,000,000 


200.000 
155.000 


1,000,000 
150,000 


275,000 
120,000 


500,000 

778,000 

2. 200, 000 


500.000 

6.000.0O0 

900,000 


5,  800,  000 

4.600,000 

8.520.000 

920.000 

6,630.000 

'166,060' 
1,300,000 


100,000 


65.000 

230.000 


200.000 


500,000 

778,000 

2,200,000 


500,000 

6.000.000 

900.000 


5.800.000 
4.600.000 
8.  520. 000 
920.000 
6,630,000 

"  "i66."666" 

1.300.000 
1.800,000 


330,000 
700,000 


330.000 
700,000 


200,000 
20,000 


770.000 

1,457,000 

262,000 

2.750.000 

'j  3.  260.' 060" 
"2.000,066' 


150,000 
'75,066" 


770,000 
1.457.000 

262.000 
2,750.000 

"4."566,"666' 
'2.'666,"666" 


500.000 


70,000 


500,000 

•1,700.000 


1.676,000 


200,000 


259,000 

1.040,000 

146.000 


220.000 
600.000 


60.000 


100.000 
50,000 


259.000 
1.040,000 
146,000 
400.000 
800.000 


220, 000 
600.000 


140,000 
1,845,000 

i.' 966.' 666 

1.200.000 

1.800.000 

200.000 

300,000 


140,000 

1,845,000 

125,000 

1,900,000 
1,200.000 
1,800,000 

200.000 
300.000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXni 1885— Pnrt  22 


Planning 


$15^000 

""75.'666' 


200.000 


200.000 
155,000 

75.000 
275.000 
120.000 

75.000 


100.000 


300.000 

69.000 

230.000 


200.000 


100.000 
200.000 
150,000 


150.000 

"i25.'666' 

"io.'ooo' 
100,000 


200.000 

« 2 ,000,000 


875,000 


SO, 000 


100.000 

50,000 
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Construction,  general.  State,  and  project  > 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1968  (as  amended) 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(WP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Minnesota: 

Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  Ri<er  (land  acquisition  only) 

Manltato  and  North  Mankato 

Minnesota  River 

Roseau  River 

Rushtord 

St.  Paul  and  South  St.  Paul .'..'. 

Zumtjro  River 

Mississippi: 

Biloxi  Harbor 

OI<atibbee  Cre«l(  Reservoir '.'.'""" 

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Missouri 

Chariton  River.  .  _  

Chariton-Little  Chanton  Rivers  (including  Shoal  (jreek).'.".'.! 

Clarence  Cannon  (Joanna)  Reservoir 

Des  Moines  and  Mississippi  Levee  District 

Gregory  Drainage  District        

Kaysinger  Bluff  Reservoir     . 

Long  Branch  Reservoir. 


i$l.lS9,(X)0 


1,000,000 
1,754,000 


3.240.000 
&2S,000 

1. 400.000 


3.000.000 
577.000 


8.  goo,  OOO 


Meramec  Park  Reservoir  (land  acquisition  only). 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Ill,  and  Mo.  (See  Illinois.) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(N) 


(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(N) 
(N) 
(N) 

w 
w 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


Missouri  !?iver  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  NebrasKa.  (See  low*.) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  lenses,  Missouri    and  Nebraska  (See 
Iowa.) 

Patlonsburg  Reservoir  (Highway  1-35  crossing) 

Platte  River 

St.  Louis , ..rrrjmr" 

Smithville  Reservoir I.I...I^II"III"""I 

Stockton  Reservoir ..' '. 

Union  Reservoir 1.1.""!! 

Montana 

Great  Falls 

Libby  Reservoir '..'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'..'.. 

Nebraska: 

Gering  Valley. 

Little  Nemaha  River...   .    .       

Little  Papillion  Creek !.!"!!"'." 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See  \<mt) 
Missouri  River,  Siou«  City  to  mou'ti.  lo*a,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  (See 

Iowa  ) 
Norfolk.  

Salt  Creek  and  tributaries ^ 

Nevada 

Martis  Creek  Reservoir,  Calif  and  Nev 

Ne*  Jersey  

Atlantic  City  (reimbursement) 

Delaware  River.  Philadelphia  to  sea  (anchorages)  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  PentH 

jylvania  _ 

Elizabeth  River    ... 1.I.1!!I!1I!1^I!IIIIIIII 

Newark  Bay,  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers '....'.''.'.'.". 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels    Kill  Van  Kull  entranc*,  Ntw  York  andNaw 
Jersey.  (See  New  York.) 

Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays     

Shrewsbury  River  Inlet 

South  Orange.  Rahway  River ", 

Txks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y. (land  acfluiirtion)...!"..'"^]!!!!" 
New  Mexico 

Albuquerque  

Cochiti  Reservoir V"'"""""'. 

Galisteo  Reservoir,  '.'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Lai  Cruces '.'.'.'.'..'..'. 

Los  Esteros-Alamogordo  Reservoir  (resumption) 

New  York: 

East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay     .. 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet  (1962  act)    

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point  (resumption)  

Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway I... 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Park 

Ithaca.  Cayuga  Inlet '.'.'..'.'.'.'. 

Kinzua  Dam  and  Allegheny  Reservoir   Pa  and  NY.  (See  Pennsylvania.). 

Lake  Montauk  Harbor 

Little  Neck  Bay "."."..'."'.'.'.'.".'. 

Moriches  Inlet,  Long  Island 

New  York  Anchorages ...'. 

New  York-New  Jersey  Channels,  Kill  Van  Kull  entrance,  New  York  and  NewJerMy!! 

NkJiols    

North  Ellenville 

Oak      Orchard      Harbor 

Red  Creek " 

Rosendale 

Salanunca 

South  Ellenville 

Staten  Island,  Fort  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  Kill... 

locks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N  J  ,  and  N.Y.  (See  New  Jersay.) 

Wallsvllle 

North  Carolina: 

Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington 

Cape  Lookout '.'. 

Carolina  Beach  and  vicinity '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'. 

Falls  Reservoir "] 

New  Hope  Reservoir 

Wilmington  Harbor,  3«-  and  40-foot  depth  (1962  act) 

North  Dakota: 

Garrison  Reservoir  (embankment  repair). 

Missouri  River,  Garrison  Dam  to  Oahe  Reservoir ."  '. ', 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak  (See  South  Dakota.) 

Pipestem  Reservoir  (land  acquisition  only) 

Ohio. 

Alum  Creek  (land  acquisition  only) 

Ashtabula  Hart)or(1965  modlficatnn) 

Athens 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Ohk)  and  West  Virginia "J"I""I"I"""I.! 

Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir ..'. 

Buck  Creek  Reservoir '.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.. 

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir .".'.'."'.".''.' 

Cleveland  Harbor:  Bridge  replacement,  widening  Cuyahoga  and  Old  Rivers  (1958 

Kt) 


500,000 


834,000 


6.000,000 


10, 700. 000 


850,000 
44, 300, 000 

591.000 

"""786|b6b' 


1,200.000 
993,000 

700.000 

305.000 

200.000 


'700,000 


4.000,000 

4.200.000 

3.  700. 000 

2,500,000 

400.000 


1.950.000 

950,000 

500,000 
550,000 


1,000,000 
» 305, 000 
■580,000 


=  500,000 

655.000 

1.240.000 


472.000 


800.000 


3.120,000 
2, 795, 000 

900.000 
502,000 


« 1,770. 000 


8,218.000 
1.400,000 
4,500,000 
1,200,000 

1,500,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Planning 


$130,000 


100.000 


100.000 


200,000 


100,000 


95,000 


280.000 


100,000 
60,000 


200,000 
165,000 


150,000 


75,000 
50.000 


200,000 


50.000 


215.000 


Construction 


<J375.000 

200,000 

1.159.  DOC 


1,000.000 
1.754,000 


180.000 

3,  240.  000 

525.000 

1.400.000 


3,000,000 

577,000 

200.000 

10, 000, 000 

<  450. 000 


834,  000 

6,o()6,dod' 


10, 700, 000 


850.000 
44,  300.  000 

591,000 

"'"'786|000 

1.200.000 

993.000 

700.000 

305. 000 
200.000 

"i.'ooo.ooo" 

700.000 


4,000,000 

4,200,  uOO 

3.  700,  000 

2,500.000 

400,000 


2,000.000 
1,950.000 


950.000 

500.000 
550,000 


1.000.000 

;.  000.  000 

305.  000 

5«0.000 

500,000 

655,000 

1.000.000 

472,000 

500,000 

800,  OOO' 

3,  560,  000 
2,795,000 

900,000 
502,  000 

<  250,  OOO 

<  1,400,000 

1,770.000 

200,000 

8,218,000 


4,500,000 
1,200,000 

1,500,000 


Planning 


$130,000 


90,000 


100,000 


100.000 


50,000 
■260,000" 


100,000 


95,000 


280.000 


100.000 
60,000 


100,000 

200, 000 
165,000 


30,000 


150,000 


75,000 
50,000 


200.000 


215.000 
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Construction,  general.  Stale,  and  project  > 


Budget  estimate  tor  hscai  year  1968  (as  amended) 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


Planning 


Const  ructwn 


(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 

^^ 

(MP) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


IfB 


(FC) 

(BE) 
(N) 


(MP) 

(FC) 
(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

<N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 


Ohio — (^ntinued 

Conneaut  Harbor  (1962  modiBcation) 

Deer  Creek  Reservoir - — - 

East  Fork  Reservoir 

Eastlake,  Chagrin  River 

Fremont 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Lake  Ene-Ohio  River  Canal,  Ohki.  and  Pennsylvania 

Lorain  Harbor 

Mill  Creek  Reservoir,  Scioto  River  Basin 

North  Branch  Kokosing  River  Reservoir 

Paint  Creek  Reservoir .  

Racine  locks  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia .......... 

Vermilion  Harbor  - 

Willow  Island  loch  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Youngstown,  Crab  Creek     . .  

Oklahoma: 

Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  control,  Teias  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  (See  Texas ) 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Broken  Bow  Reservoir 

Candy  Reservoir 

Crutcho  Creek -- 

Hugo  Reservoir 

Kaw  Reservoir 

Keystone  Reservoir 

Luktata  Reservoir ...... - 

Oologan  Reservoir. 

Optima  Reservoir  

Pina  Creek  Reservoir - 

Robert  S.  Kerr  (Short  Mountain)  lock  and  dam 

Shidler  Reservoir   

Waurika  Reservoir.. 

Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam 

Oregon: 

Applegate  Reservoir 

Blue  River  Reservoir - 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (2d  power  unit)  Oregon  and  Washington 

Cascadia  Reservoir 

Chetco  Rivet - - 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40-toot  projects,  Oregon  and 
Washington..    - 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and  Washington 

[Ik  Creek  Reservoir. 

Gate  Creek  Reservoir — 

Green  Peter  Reservoir - - 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington 

Lost  Creek  Reservoir    ..  — 

PorlOrtord     .  

Siuslaw  River  and  Bar .. .  

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam  Oregon  and  Washington  (additional  power  units) 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar  (South  Jetty)    

Willamette  River  Basin  bank  protection 

Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor 

Pennsylvania: 

Aylesworth  Creek  Reservoir 

Beltzville  Reservoir - 

Blanchard  Reservoir 

Blue  Marsh  Reservoir 

Chartiers  Creek 

Cowanesque  Reservoir ----- --- ,- 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea.  anchorages,  Delawara,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania (See  New  Jersey  ) 

Dubois 

Kiruua  Dam  and  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Pa,  and  NY 

Lake  [rie-Ohio  River  Canal,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  (See  Ohio.) 

Ray stown  Reservoir -.  

Sctanton....  -   --- 

Tioga-Hammond  Reservoir  (land  acquisition  only) 

locks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  (See  New  J«n«y.) 

Trexler  Resrevoir    - 

Turtle  Creek.  

Union  City  Reservoir 

Woodcock  Creek  Reservoir 

Rhode  Island 

Cliff  Walk,  Newport 

Providence  River  and  Harbor 

South  Carolina: 

Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir,  Ga.  and  S  C  (See  Georgia.) 
South  Dakota: 

Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharp*    

Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River.  (See  Minnesota.) 

Cottonwood  Springs  Reservoir. 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S   Dak.  and  N.  Dak 

Tennessee: 

Cordell  Hull  lock  and  dam 

)   Percy  Priest  Reservoir 

Texas 

Abilene  Channel  improvement -- 

Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  control  (pi.  1),  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas 

Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  (supplemental  studies),  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and 

Kansas.- 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries 

El  Paso.. 

Fort  Worth  Floodway,  Clear  Fork  extension 

Freeport  and  vk:inity -.— 

Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel  (groins) — - 

Gull  Inlracoastal  Waterway,  Chocolate  Bayou 

Highland  Bayou. - - 

Lake  Kemp  Reservoir.       - 

Lakeview  Reservoir  

Lavon  Reservoir  modihcation  and  channel  improvement 

Liberty,  Trinity  River  -- 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity  (hyrilcane  flood  protection) 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilisation,  below  Denlson  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex. 
(See  Arkansas  ) 

Sabine-Neches  Waterway  40  leet  and  channel  lo  Echo 

San  Antonio  Channel 


$900,000 
7. 523. 000 
1.420.000 


650.000 
8. 070. 000 


$125,000 


$900,000 
7.  523,  000 
1.420,000 


200.000 


750,000 
2, 700, 000 
9,500,000 


2,000,000 

■"■425,"  666' 


650,000 
8, 070, 000 


200,000 


4.500,000 

850.000 


5, 200, 000 


75,000 


750.000 
2,700,000 
9,500,000 


4.500.000 

850,000 


5,200,000 


1.500,000 
4.700,000 
4.579.000 


50.000 


120.000 


1,500.000 
4,700.000 
4,579,000 


1,350,000 

2,000,000 

5.600,000 

13.000,000 


14,700,000 


100.000 
190,000 


1,350.000 

2.000,000 

5.600.000 

13,000,000 


14,700,000 


6.000.000 


206,000 


400,000 
400,000 


6,000,000 


2.700,000 


4.940.000 

38,700.000 

>2, 050. 000 

232.000 


65,000 
220,000 
350,000 


100.000 
3,000,000 


786.000 


375,000 
2.500.000 

•993,000 
5. 320.  000 
9.000,000 


500,000 


275,000 
"466,066' 

65,000 


4,940,000 

38,700,000 
2,050,000 
232,000 
500,000 
786.000 
500,000 
375,000 
2.500,000 

993.  DOC' 
5, 320, 000 
9.000,000 


500,000 


6.989,000 

8  2.700,000 

1,086,000 


6,489,000 

2,700,000 

1.086,000 

«1, 000, 000 


175,000 


713,000 

1,450,000 
500,000 


713,000 

1.450.000 

500.000 


>  3. 500, 000 


1,800.000 

i  500. 000 
1.100,000 

7. 600. 000 
5.500.000 


3.500,000 


1,800.000 

1500.000 

1,100.000 

7,600.000 
5,500.000 


180,000 


3, 700, 000 


900.000 

,500,000 

500,000 


1,000,000 

"256,666 


3,700,000 


900,000 

1,500.000 

500,000 

500,000 


900,000 
"I's;  500,000 
"7,406,006 


110,000 

i66,"o66 
"56,600" 


3,900.000 
1,500.000 


900.000 

"3isoo.oo6 

"7."466.666" 

3.900.000 

1.500,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Planning 


$12S,000 


750,000 

"♦55,666" 


75,000 


40.000 
50.000 


120,000 


100,000 
190.000 


206,000 


400.000 

400,000 


65,000 
220.000 
350.000 


275,000 

"466."666 


65.000 


175,000 


80,000 


110,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 

"""256[666" 


110,000 
■  166, 000 
""56,060' 
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Budget  estimate  tor  fiscal  year  1968  (as  amended) 


Conierence  allowance 


Conslruclion 


Planning 


Construction 


Planning 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(Spec. 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 


(MP) 


(FC) 
(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC; 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 

B£) 


Texas — Continaad 

San  GaDnei  River  tributary  to  Brazos  River  (land  acquisition  only)..  $1,800,000 

Stillhouse  Hollow  Dam 3,717,000 

Taylors  Bayou   

Texas  City,  hurricane  protection 2,000,000 

Trinity  Rivir  BnJges     .   •Z,82S,000 

Vince  and  Little  Vmce  Bayous.. 800,000 

Walliswille  Reservoir,  Trinity  River 2,SOO,000 

)       Whitney  Reservoir  (road  repairs) 

Vermont: 

Bennington.. 

Virginia; 

Gathright  Reservoir '  1,450,000 

Hampton  Roads 6,500,000 

Virginia  Beach  (reimt)urs»ment) 85,000 

Washington. 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (2d  powerplaiit,  Oregon  and  Washington).  (See  Oregon.) 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  (additional  power  units) .., 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 
Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40-loot  projects,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 

Cowlitz  County  Consolidated  Diking  and  Improvement  District  No.  2 ^-. ^  685,000 

Ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam  (additional  units) , 

John  Doy  lock  and  dam.  Oregon  and  Washington. (See  Oregon.) 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam         ..    44,000,000 

Lower  Granite  loc«  ond  dam 9,200,000 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam 23.700,000 

Olympia  Harbor  (restudyj. 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 

Wynoochee  River  Reservoir  -3,000,000 

West  Virginia: 

Beech  Fork  Reservoi.-. 855.000 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Omo  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio.) 
Bloomington  Reservoir,  Md  and  W.  Va.  (See  Maryland.) 

Burnsville  Lake  (land  acquisition  only)... 

East  Lynn  Reservoir 3,170,000 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio.) 

R.  D   Bailey  (Justice)  Reservoir 5  4,000,000 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio.) 

Rowlesburg  Reservoir 

Stonewall  Jackson  Reservoir 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. (See  Ohio.) 

Wisconsin 

EauGalle  River.  Spring  Valley 1,300,000 

Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act)..„ 1,000,000 

Kenosha  Harbor 60,000 

LaFarge  Reservoir  and  clunnel  improvements  KickapaoRiver(land  acquisition  only).  

■Manitowoc  Harbor 

Viscellaneous 

Emergency  bank  protection —  . .  .-  500,000 

Small  projects  lor  flood  control  and  related  purposes  not  requiring  specific  legislation 

(sec.205)  6.000,000 

Snagging  and  clearing 500,000 

Small  navig3tn^  proiecis  not  requiring  specific  legislation  costing  up  to  SSOO.OOO 

(sec   107;         . ..  1.500,000 

Srrall  beach  erosion  control  projects  not  requiring  specific  legislation  costing  up  to 

J500,X'0(sec  103)  , 250,000 

Recreation  (acuities,  completed  projects  9.000,000 

Fisn  and  wildlire  studies  (US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 580,000 

AquatK:  plant  control  (1965  act) 900,000 

Er^ployees  compensation     .      625,000 

Reduction  tor  anticioated  savings  and  slippages  and  availability  of  carryover  balances.  -90,025,000 

951.831,000 


$150,000 


300,000 


200,000 


<  $1,532, 000 
3,717,000 

"2,000,000 

1,035,000 

800,000 

2,500.000 

130,000 

350,000 

1,450,000 

6,  500,  000 

85,000 


685,000 


{150,000 


300,000 


200,000 


44.000,000 

9, 200, 000 

23,  700, 000 


20,000 


3,000,000 

855.  000 


« 400. 000 
3,170,000 

4,000.000 


535,000 
75,000 


700,000 
375,000 


25,000 


1,300,000 

1,000,000 

60,000 

'300,000 


Grand  total,  construction,  general. 


21.161.000 


500,000 

6.  404,000 
500,000 

1,500,000 

J50.000 
9,000,000 
580,000 
900.000 
625, 000 
-115,025,000 

946. 954. 000 


25,000 


21,520.000 


(J972.992.000) 


(J%8, 474,000) 


Key  to  symbols: 

(N)— Navigation. 
(FC)— Flood  control 
(BE)— Beach  erosio.n 


(RV- Rehabilitation 
(MP)— Multiple  purpose  including 
(BA)— Bridge  alterat'on 
(Spec)— Special 


'Original  budget  amount  revised  In  budget  amendment  submitted  in  H  Ooc  114. 
'  Funds  for  this  activity  are  being  budgeted  lor  bv  the  Deodrlmenl  of  Transportation. 
'  Allowance  is  for  additional  planning  and  land  acquisition  or-n. 
'  For  work  on  lower  31-n)ile  reach  only. 


power. 


Amendment  No.  3;  Repwrted  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Operation  and  maintenance .  general 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $190,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  oJ 
$189,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Incresise  provided  over  the  House  bill  Is  to 
permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Initiate  the 
cleat1.ng  of  Inlets  and  channels  silted  as  a 
result  of  Hurricane  Beulah 

rLOOD  CONTROL,  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEK  .AND 
TRIBUT.VRIES 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $87,135.- 
000  instead  of  $83,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $91,480,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  consists  of  the  following:  Examinations 
and  surveys.  $55,000.  including  New  Madrid 
Ploodway,  Missouri,  $10,000;  OreenvUle  Har- 
bor, Mississippi,  $10,000;  and  Obion  and 
Forked  Deer  Rivers  and  tributaries,  Tennes- 
see, $35,000;  Mississippi  River  levees,  $150,- 
000;  Channel  Improvement,  $2,525,000;  Old 
River  control,  $175,000;  St.  Francis  Basin, 
$330,000;  and  Atchafalaya  Basin,  $500,000. 


Administrative  provisions 
Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  a  limitation  of 
$162,000,000  on  the  capital  of  the  revolving 
fund.  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $156,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

general  investigations 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $16,523.- 
000  instead  of  $16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $21,555,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  includes:  for  atmospheric  water  resources 
re.^earch,  $368,000;  for  reconnaissance  study 
of  the  Green  River,  Wyo.,  $25,000:  to  Initiate 
a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  Juniper  divi- 
sion. Wapinltla  project,  Oregon,  $30,000;  and 
a  restoration  of  $100,000  In  the  undistributed 
reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  that  $13,058- 
000  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  derived 
from  the  reclamation  fund  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $16,113,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION    AND    REHABILITATION 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $181,868.- 
OOO  instead  of  $172,700,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $185,005,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  consists  of  the  following:  for 
preronstructlon  planning  of  the  Folsom- 
South  Canal.  Auburn-Folsom  South  Unit. 
Central  Valley  project.  California.  $700,000; 
for  an  additional  amount  for  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  $400,000;  for  initiation  of  con- 
struction of  the  Fort  Thompson,  S.  Dak.- 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  345-kllovolt  line.  $7,863,- 
000;  feasibility  study  of  supplying  water  to 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  $40,000;  a  reconnaissance 
study  of  the  Big  Horn  Bench  unit,  Montana 
$40,000;  and  for  additional  preconstructlon 
planning  on  the  Midstate  division.  Nebraska. 
$125,000. 

LOAN    PROGRAM 

.A.mendinent  No.  10:  Appropriates  $15,000- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $15,- 
400.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  provided  Includes  $200,000  to  ini- 
tiate a  loan  to  the  Malad  Valley  Irrigating 
Co..  Idaho,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Reclamation  Project  Act. 
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Southwestern  Power  Administration 
construction 

.'Amendment  No.  11 :  Appropriates  $5,015,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,035,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  decrease 
in  the  House  bill  amount  results  from  de- 
letion of  funds  for  planning  the  Kaysinger 
Bluff-Clinton  transmission  line,  Missouri, 
pending  negotiations  for  the  provision  of  the 
required  transmission  services  by  a  non- 
Federal  utility  in  the  area 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Administration 

water  supply  and  water  polltttion  control 

.'Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $92,800,- 
000  instead  of  $90,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $94,935,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  is  for  research  and  development  grants 
under  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tion  Control  Act,  as  amended  The  conferees 
are  In  agreement  that  within  available  funds 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  10  management  intern  positions  to  the 
extent  qualified  Federal  employees  are  not 
available  for  recruitment,  and  for  not  to 
exceed  $400,000  for  comprehensive  basin 
planning  in  connection  with  the  Upper  Ohio 
River   water   pollution   survey. 

CONSTRUCTIO.N"     GRANTS    TOR    WASTE    TREATMENT 
WORKS 

.Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

TITLE  lU— ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
Operating  Expenses 

.'Unendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $2,140.- 
000,000  instead  of  $2,125,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  $2,142,402,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House 
bill  is  for  additional  requirements  under  the 
weapons  program  arising  from  the  decision, 
made  subsequent  to  House  bill  passage,  to 
deploy  an  anti-ballistic-misslle  system.  The 
amount  allowed  for  the  raw  materials  pro- 
gram Includes  not  to  exceed  $355,000  for  re- 
source Investigations,  including  $100,000  to 
be  allocated  to  colleges  and  universities  in 
tiranlura  producing  areas  for  special  study 
of  the  uranium  supply  problem.  The  discov- 
ery and  development  of  new  uranium  re- 
serves should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  appropriate  provisions 
for  this  purpose  should  be  reflected  in  its 
future  budget  proposals  No  funds  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  fire  department  for 
the  Los  Alamos  Community. 

Plant  and  Capital    Equipment 

.Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $369,- 
133,000  instead  of  $367,733,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $369,633,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  in  the  House  bill 
amount  is  for  the  addition  to  the  biomedical 
building,  Rio  Pledras,  Puerto  Rico. 

TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

.ATLANTlC-PAClriC    INTEROCEIANIC   CANAL   STUDY 

Commission 
Amendment  No.  16;   Appropriates  $6,100.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $6,115,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
payment  to  tennessee  valley  authority 

FUND 

Amendment  No.  17:  Authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  232  passenger  notor 
vehicles  for  replacement  only  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  272,  of  which  232  shall 
be  for  replacement  only,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $61,000.- 
000  Instead  of  $60,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $62,150,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  In  the  House  Bill 
amount   Is    for   restoration    In    part   of   the 


House  reduction  for  anticipated  delays  and 
savings  in  the  capital  outlay  estimate. 
Michael  J   Kirwan, 
Joe  L.  Evins. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
Jamie  L  Whitten 
Thomas  G.  Morris, 
George  Mahon. 
John  J.  Rhodes 
(reserve  on  amend- 
ment No.  2) . 
HOWAilD    W.    Robison 
I  reserve  on  amend- 
ment No.  2) . 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  rense  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  bill  agreed  to  in  conference  is  a  good 
bill  considering  the  need  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures  at  this  time  to  a  mini- 
mum because  of  the  serious  fiscal  situa- 
tion facing  the  countr>-.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  a  good  bill  for  the 
water  resource  development  of  our  Na- 
tion. In  that  regard  it  makes  pro\'lsion 
for  only  the  most  essential  requirements, 
piimarlly  to  fund  contractors'  earnings 
under  going  projects. 

The  bill  total  is  S4.7  biUion  of  which 
S2.5  billion,  or  53  percent,  is  for  the 
atomic  energy-  program.  The  bill  is  $177 
million  below  the  budget  request.  With 
one  exception,  every  appropriation  item 
in  the  bill  is  at  or  below  the  budget  re- 
quest. This  one  exception,  involving  the 
appropriation  for  flood  control  for  the 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  repre- 
sents an  increase  required  over  the 
budget  to  restore  the  program  to  the  1967 
level. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  an  increase  of 
S153. 142.000  over  the  House  bill.  The  final 
conference  agreement  includes  867,891.- 
000  of  this  increase,  of  which  S15. 000.000 
is  for  additional  requirements  for  the 
atomic  energy  weapons  program  arising 
from  the  decision,  made  subsequent  to 
House  bill  passage,  to  deploy  anti-ballis- 
tic-misslle system.  Additional,  sizable 
requirements  imder  this  program  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  within  the  funds 
provided. 

Although  the  bill  does  provide  an  in- 
crease of  $380,642,000  over  fiscal  year 
1967.  $310,103,000,  or  82  percent,  is  to 
meet  additional  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  AEC 
increase.  $136,967,000  less  than  requested, 
is  required  primarily  to  finance  continu- 
ing activities  funded  last  year  with  carr>-- 
over  unobligated  balances  and  program 
revenues  and  to  meet  increased  require- 
ments of  the  weapons  program. 

The  net  increase  over  1967  of  $70,- 
539,000  for  all  the  other  agencies  in  the 
bill  includes  an  increase  of  $62,737,000 
for  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program. 

Excluding  AEC,  the  bill  total  is  $2.2 
billion.  Included  in  thi?  is  $295  8  million 
for  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program  which  is  being  carried  in  this 
bill  for  the  first  time  this  year.  For  water 
pollution  control  research  and  develop- 


ment grants  and  the  operating  program, 
the  bill  makes  an  8 -percent  reduction  in 
the  budget  estimate.  For  construction 
grants  for  waste  treatment  works  the 
House  conferees  have  insisted  on  an  al- 
lowance of  only  ihe  budget  request  of 
S203  million  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill  compared  with  the  authorization  of 
S450  million.  The  Senate  bill  increased 
the  House  and  budget  figures  by  $22  mil- 
lion. We  have  brought  this  item  back  in 
disagreement  and  will  ask  for  a  separate 
vote  to  insist  on  the  House  figure. 

Another  $259.9  million  in  the  bill  is 
for  the  annual  OF>eration  maintenance 
requirements  on  completed  projects  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  the  power  agencies.  The  bill 
reflects  a  reduction  in  the  budget  request 
for  these  items  of  $9.5  million.  Any  sig- 
nificant additional  reductions  are  not 
possible  without  neglecting  essential 
maintenance  items,  resulting  in  more 
costly  rehabilitation  in  future  years. 

The  bill  also  carries  $40.5  million  for 
the  operation  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal  which  is  re- 
paid to  the  US.  Treasui-y  out  of  revenue 
from  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company.  Another  $21.2  million  in  the 
bill  is  to  cover  tlie  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  national  cemeteries. 
including  Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  balance  of  $1.6  billion  remaining 
in  the  bill  is  primarily  for  the  activities 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  power  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Excluding  the 
investigation  programs  and  necessary 
administrative  expenses,  $1.4  billion  re- 
mains for  the  going  construction  pro- 
grams of  these  agencies  for  flood  control, 
water  supply,  irrigation,  and  power 
facilities.  Of  the  $1.3  billion  included  in 
this  total  for  construction  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, only  $24.2  million  is  to  initiate 
construction  on  new  starts.  The  balance 
cf  the  appropriations — 98  percent — is  to 
finance  the  continuation  of  construction 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  of  projects 
preuously  approved  by  c3ongress.  Under 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  example, 
about  70  percent  of  the  funds  is  required 
to  meet  obligation  commitments  on  con- 
tinuing contracts  and  the  remaining  30 
percent  is  to  provide  for  new  contracts 
required  to  meet  construction  schedules 
on  going  projects  Many  of  these  pend- 
ing new  contracts  are  essential  to  avoid 
project  shutdowns  and  to  prevent  dam- 
age and  loss  to  works  already  put  In  place 
under  prior  contracts. 

The  allowance  made  in  the  biU  for  each 
construction  appropriation  item  already 
reflects  a  general,  lump  sum  reduction, 
averaging  over  10  percent,  to  be  applied 
to  the  individual  amounts  programed 
for  the  projects.  In  turn,  the  committee 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  actual  carrj*- 
over  funds  available  from  last  fiscal  year 
and  has  reduced  the  new  appropriation 
requests  accordingly.  In  total,  the  allow- 
ances for  the  construction  programs  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  reflect  lump  sum  reduc- 
tions of  about  S140  million  which  will 
have  to  be  met  from  carryover  fimds  and 
through  slippages,  delays,  and  stretchout 
of  contract  awards,  with  the  resulting 
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reduction  In   expenditure   requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  summary,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
cancel  present  contract  commitments  on 
projects  now  under  construction — with 
the  costly  consequences  now  and  In  the 
years  to  come — I  feel  it  is  just  not  pos- 
sible to  make  any  additional  large-scale 
savings  in  appropriations  or  expendi- 
tures beyond  those  which  have  already 
been  made  in  the  bill. 

Realizing  the  need  to  hold  down  capi- 
tal expenditures  at  this  time,  the  bill 
makes  provision  for  only  34  new  con- 
struction starts  under  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' program  Involving  a  total  cost 
of  $177.8  million  to  be  funded  over  the 
next  3  or  4  fiscal  years.  As  completion  is 
scheduled  this  year  on  51  projects  which 
have  been  financed  annually  over  sev- 
eral years  at  a  total  cost  of  $735  5  mil- 
lion, there  will  be  a  sharp  reduction  of 
$557  7  million  in  the  level  of  the  con- 
struction pipeline  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

In  order  to  limit  new  starts  wherever 
possible  to  projects  involving  a  low  total 
cost,  the  committee  disallowed  construc- 
tion fimds  for  four— with  a  total  cost 
of  $130.3  million — of  the  nine  budgeted 
items,  with  approval  being  granted  at 
this  time  only  for  additional  planning 
and  the  initiation  of  land  acquisition. 
The  net  total  cost,  therefore,  of  the  34 
new  starts  is  only  $24.9  million  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  new  starts  proposed 
in  the  budget.  The  average  total  cost  of 
the  new  starts  is  only  $5,200,000.  19  of 
which   have   a   total   cost   of   less   than 


$3,000,000.  The  very  limited  number  and 
low  total  cost  of  the  new  starts  in  the 
1968  bill  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  ap- 
propriation bills  over  the  past  5  years 
which  have  averaged  about  60  new  starts 
annually  with  an  average  total  cost  of 
about  $1  billion. 

Because  it  reflects  both  the  defense 
expenditures  required  under  the  atomic 
energy  program  as  well  as  the  funds  for 
water  resource  development,  as  I  said 
when  we  had  this  bill  on  the  floor  back 
in  July,  perhaps  this  appropriation  bill 
best  demonstrates  that  we  c-annot  afford 
to  fight  a  war  with  its  tremendous  ex- 
penditures and  at  the  same  time  make 
provision  for  even  the  most  essential  cur- 
rent requirements  for  the  development  of 
our  own  Nation.  It  means  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  a  large  price  in  the  future 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  late  The 
large  annual  losses  due  to  flood  damages, 
the  critical  water  and  power  supply  sit- 
uation facing  many  areas,  and  the  in- 
creasing problems  arising  from  water 
pollution  are  known  to  all  of  us.  Unless 
it  Is  possible  at  an  eaily  date  to  make 
provision  within  the  national  budget  for 
the  funding  of  the  most  essential  projects 
to  help  alleviate  these  conditions,  the 
Nation  will  be  faced  with  a  most  serious 
situation  necessitating  a  most  costly  and 
inefficient  crash  program. 

Finally,  we  have  brought  back  in  dis- 
agreement the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
r>am  and  Reservoir  project  in  Maine.  As 
you  know,  funds  to  continue  and  com- 
plete planning  on  the  project  were  de- 
leted by  floor  amendment  here  in  the 


House.  The  Senate  restored  the  full 
budget  request  of  $1,676,000  to  complete 
the  plamimg.  The  House  conferees  have 
insisted  that  the  item  must  be  brought 
back  for  a  separate  vote  in  order  that  the 
House  may  again  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will.  At  the  appropriate  time, 
I  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  allowing  only  $875,000  to 
pennit  the  Corps  to  continue  with  a 
minimum  program  of  exploration  work 
and  preliminary  design  on  the  dam  and 
spillway  and  the  diversion  tunnel,  at  a 
cost  of  $480,000.  The  balance  of  the 
amount.  $395,000.  is  required  to  complete 
outstanding  commitments  on  site  sur- 
veys and  explorations  and  to  pay  out- 
standing bills  in  connection  with  the 
project  This  allowance  would  provide  u.s 
with  valuable  additional  information  to 
verify  cost  estimates  for  further  review 
There  would  still  be  a  balance  of  about 
$800,000  required  to  actually  complete 
the  planning  In  future  fiscal  years.  A.'- 
you  know,  our  committee  recommended 
the  budget  requevst  of  the  $1,676,000  to 
continue  planning  on  the  project  as  our 
extensive  committee  staff  investigation 
confirmed  that  the  project  is  economi- 
cally feasible,  with  a  benefit-to-cost  ra- 
tio 1.9  to  1,  and  would  provide  efBcient 
hydroelectric  power  at  reasonable  rate."; 
for  peaking  purposes  as  well  as  firm 
power  to  preference  customers  in  Maine 
I  therefore  have  personally  supported 
the  project  and  recommended  that  you 
approve  the  allowance  of  $875,000  to  con- 
tinue planning  when  it  is  brought  up  for 
a  separate  vote. 
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Item 


Appropriations, 
i9«7 


Budget 
estimate,  1963 
(as  amended) 


Passed  House       Passed  Senate 


Conference 
action 


Conlerence  action  compared  wMh  - 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget 
estimates 


Passed  House       Passed  Senate 


TITLE  1  -DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMr 

Cemeterial  Expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses '$17,148,000 

Corps  ol  Engineers — Civil 

Ge.nera)  investigations 32,450,000 

Construction,  general 'S''!!SS'2x2 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general..  179,000,000 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies.  7,000,000    . 
Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 

tributaries..   87,135,000 

General  expenses >  18,014,000 

Total,  Corps  ol  Engineers— 
Civil.. 1,291,059,000 

The  Panama  Canal 

Canal  Zone  Government: 

Operating  expenses '  34,746,000 

Capital  outlay  .  2,000,000 

Panama  Canal  Company    Limitation 
on  eeneral  and  administrative 
expenses -       »  (12, 278, 000) 

Total  the  Panama  Canal 36, 746,  OOP 

Total,  title  I,  Department  o' 
Defense-Civil 1,344,353,000 

TITLE  ll-OEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

General  investigations 15,075.000 

Construction  and  rehabilitation •  19:.  825.  000 

Operation  and  maintenance '  ■'2,  35C.  iKW 

Loan  program 12.995.  OCX) 

Oppar  Colorado  River  storage  project.  50, 198, 000 

EmergeiKy  fund '•''**'??? 

Genera!  administrative  expenses "  11,567,000 

Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. .  326.010,000 

See  (ootDOtes  at  end  of  table. 


J24,637,0OO  J21,200,000  J21,200,000  $21,200,000  +$4,052,000  -$3,437,000    

39.745.000  33,745,000  36,246,000  34,445,000  +1,995,000  -5,300,000  +$700,000      -$1,801,000 

^972,992,000  935.074.000  1.010,823.000  968.474,000  +1,014,000  -4.518,000  +33,400.000      -42,349,000 

197.634,000  189,000,000  190,000,000  190,000,000  +11,000.000  -7,634,000        +1,000,000    

-7.000,000 , 

77,400,000  83,400,000  91.480.000  87,135,000    +9,735,000  +3,735.000        -4,345.000 

19,914.000  18,950,000  18.950,000  18.950.000  +936,000  -964,000    


1,307,685,000      1.260.169,000     1,347,499,000      1,299,004.000         +7.945.000       -8,681,000      +38,835.000      -48.495,000 


36.191.000  36,000.000  36.000.000  36.000.000  +1.254.000  -191.000 

5.024,000  4,500.000  4.500.000  4.500.000  +2,500,000  -524,000 

(13,267,000)  (13.000.000)  (13.000.000)  (13.000.000)         (+722,000)  (-267.000) 

41.215,000  40,500.000  40,500,000  40,500,000  +3,754,000  -715,000 


1.373,537,000     1,321,869,000     1,409,199,000     1,360,704.000       +15,751,000      -12.833,000     +38.835.000     -48.495.000 


16,  523, 

'  181,868, 

49,  540. 

15,000, 

•41,260 


000 
000 
OOO 
000 

000 


16.000.000 
172,700.000 
48,  300, 000 
15,000,000 
41,000,000 


21,555,000 
185.005.000 
48,300.000 
15,400,000 
41,000,000 


16,523,000 

181.868,000 

48.300,000 

15,000,000 

41,000.000 


11,356,000 


11.356,000 


11,356,000 


11.356.000 


315,547,000         304.356,000        322.616,000        314,047,000 


+1,448.000    +523.000        -5,032,000 

-10,957,000  +9.168,000        -3,137,000 

+5.950.0O0        -1,240,000    ^ 

+2.005,000    -400,000 

-9,198.000  -260.000    

-1,000,000     

-211.000    ■_ 

-11.963,000  -1,500,000       +9,691,000       -8,569,000 
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Item 


Appropriations,  Budget 

1%7  estimate,  1%8 

(as  amended) 


Passed  House       Passed  Senate 


Conference  

action  Appropriations, 

1967 


Conference  action  cowinrad  with- 


Budget  Passed  House 

estimates 


Passed  Sersip 


TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR— Continued 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 


Construction 

Operation  and  maintenance. 


$109,000,000       $120,006,000 
17.010.000  19,000.000 


$110,500,000 
18, 500, 000 


$110,500,000       $110,500,000       $+1,500,000      -$9,506,000 
18,500,000  18.500,000         -1,490,000  -500,000 


Total,  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration  

Southeastern  Power  Admit)istntion 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 


126,010,000         139,006,000         129,000.000         129,000,000         129,000.000 


r2, 990, 000      -10,006,000 


1,000.000 


1. 000. 000 


850.000 


850,000 


850,000 


-150,000 


Construction , 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Continuing  fund  (appropriation  of  re- 
ceipts)   - - 

Total.  Southwestern  Power 
Administration 


3. 950, 000         "1  5. 505, 000 
2.115,000  2.240.000 


5.035.000 
2.240.000 


5.015.000 
2.240.000 


5. 015. 000 
2. 240. 000 


+1.065.000 
+125,000 


-150.000 


-490,000 


$-20,000 


(3,700,000)  (3,200,000)  (3,200,000)  (3,200,000)  (3,200.000)  (-500,000) 


6,065,000 


Underground  Electric  Power  Trans- 
mission Research 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


7.745,000 


2.000,000 


7,275,000 


7,255.000 


7,255,000 


-1,190.000 


-490.000 


-2. 000, 000 


-20,000 


Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol " 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Construction  grants  lor  waste  treat- 
ment works  1- 

Total,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration 

Total,  direct  appropriations 

Total,  appropriation  ol  receipts. 

Total,  title  1 1 ,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

TITLE  lll-ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses  . .   

Plant  and  capital  erjuipmenl 


75.439.000  101.114.000 

u  4,624.000  1.920.000 

153.000.000  203,000.000 

233.063.000  306.034.000 


90,800,000 


94,935.000           92.800.000        J-17.361.000        -8.314,000       +2.000,000    -$2,135,000 
-4.624.000        -1.920.000    


692,148,000         771,332,000 
3.700.000  3,200.000 


203.000.000 

293. 800. 000 

735.281.000 
3,200,000 


225,000.000      11203.000.000        +50.000,000    

319.935,000         295,800,000        +62,737,000      -10,234,000 


r2, 000, 000 


779.656,000         746,952.000        +54.804.000      -24.380,000      +11.671,000 
3,200,000  3.200.000  -500,000    


-22, 000, 000 
-24,135,000 
-32,704,000 


695,848.000         774.532.000         738.481.000         782.856.000         750.152.000        +54,304,000      -24.380.000      +11.671.000      -32.704,000 


1,923,000.000  »  2.169,900,000 
276.030.000      "476,200,000 


2.125.000,000 
367.733,000 


2,142,402,000      2.140,000,000      -217.000.000      -29.900,000      -15.000.000 
369,633,000         369.133.000        -93.103.000    -107.067.000        +1.400,000 


-2.402.000 
-500.000 


Total,  title  III,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

TITLE  IV-INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission.  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses      

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  .  .   

Contribution    to    the    Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,       ... 

Total,  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission 


"12,199,030.000  »  2,646,100.000      2.492.733,000      2,512,035.000      2.509,133,000      +310,103.000    -136.967.000      +16.400.000        -2,902.000 


>'  4, 000, 000 

45.000 

115.000 


7,500.000 


6.115.000 


45.000 
134.000 


45.000 

134,000 


6, 100. 000 

45.000 
134,000 


6.100.000         +2.100.000        -1.400.000 


-15,000 


45,000 
134,000 


+19,000 


160,000 


179,000 


179,000 


179.000 


179.000 


+19,000 


Interstate  (kimmission  on  the  Potomac 

Basin:  Contribution  to  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin _        _ .       _ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Payment 
to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fund. 

Water  Resources  Council 

Water  resources  planning 

Financial  assistance  to  States 

Total,  Water  Resources  Council. 

TotaL  title  IV,  Independent 
Offices 


5.000 


5,000 


5.000 


5.000 


5.000 


63.700,000  62,150,000 


600,000 
1, 875. 000 


2,475,000 


1,340.000 
2. 470, 000 

3, 810, 000 


70,340,000  73,644,000 


Grandtotal.  titlesi,  II,  III, 
and  IV: 
Total,  direct  appropria- 
tions  - 

Total,  appropriation  of 
receipts 


4.306.471,000      4.864,613,000 
3,700,000  3,200,000 


60,000.000 


1,070.000 
2. 470, 000 

3,  540. 000 


69,  539,  000 

4,619,722,000 
3,200,000 


62,150.000 


1.070,000 
2. 470. 000 

3.  540. 000 


71.974.000 


61,000.000         -2.700.000       -1.150.000       +1.000.000       -1,150,000 


1,070,000 
?,  470,  000 


3.540.000 


70. 824. 000 


-470.  000 
-595,000 

-1.065.000 


+484.000 


-270.000 


-270.000 


-2,820,000 


+985.000        -1.150,000 


4,772,864,000      4,687,613,000      +381,142,000    -177,000,000      -f-67, 891, 000 
3,200,000  3,200,000  -500,000    


-85,251,000 


Total. 


4,310,171,000      4,867,813,000    4,622.922.000      4,776,064.000      4.690.813,000       -380.642,000     -177,000,000      -1-67,891,000      -85,251,000 


'  Includes  $2,050,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967,  MR.  9481,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
» Includes  $20,419,000  in  H.  Doc.  lU,  90th  Cong    1st  sess. 

•  Includes  $464,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967,  H  R.  948!  90th  Cong..  1st  sess. 

•  Includes  $1,342,000  In  2d  supplemental  1967,  H  R.  9481,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

•  Includes  $278,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967.  H.R.  9481,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
'  Includes  $450,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967,  H.R.  9481,  SOfh  Cong..  1st  sess. 
■  Includes  Jl, 900,000  in  H   Doc.  114,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

'  Includes  $1,350,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967,  h.R  9481,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

'  Includes  $1  600,000  in  H.  Doc  119,  90fh  Cong..  1st  sess 

11  Includes  $267,000  in  2d  supplemenUI  1967.  H.R.  9481.  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

"  Includes  $400,000  in  H,  Doc.  114,  goth  Cong,,  Ist  sess. 

'■  Reflects  transfer  of  $20,000,000  in  1%7  and  510,000,000  in  1968  for  activities  transferred  in 


the  estimate  from  "Construction  grants  for  waste  treatment  works"  to  "Water  supply  and  water 
pollution  control  " 

u  In  addition,  unexpended  bala.nces  ot  J., 655,618  reappropriateo  in  1%7  Department  of  Lat>or, 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act 

"  I  ncludes  $40  000  000  submitted  in  H.  Doc.  62  anc  decrease  of  $14,900,000  submitted  in  H.  Doc. 
80. 

u  Includes  $59,800,000  and  $68,200,000  submitted  in  H   Docs.  62  ana  111,  respectively. 

'•  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  tnat  receipts  and  reimbursements  will  be  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  totaling  $66  610,000  and  $58,84C.0OC'  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  respec- 
tively. 

1"  In  addition,  unobligated  balances  of  $2,691,000  reapproptiateC  in  1967  Public  WorKs  Appro- 
priation Act. 

'•  House  figure,  item  in  disagreement 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  man  and  to  the  members  of  the  sub-  which  Is  about  the  ssmie  we  had  this 

may   consume   to   the   gentleman   from  committee.  It  is  a  privilege  to  sei-ve  with  year;  and  of  particular  Interest  to  the 

Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes].  them  on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Central  South  for  the  lower  Mississippi 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know,  as  other  Members  do,  we  have  and  tributaries,  the  amount  of  $87,135,- 

I  thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague  many  problems  at  this  time.  They  have  000  which  Is  the  same  we  have  had  this 

from  Ohio  for  yielding.  been  subject  to  discussion  for  months,  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  confer-  We  have  budgetary  problems.  We  have  i  know  we  must  take  care  of  our  own 
ence  report,  although  I  took  exception  deficit  problems.  We  have  military  prob-  country,  its  rivers  and  harbors,  its  water- 
on  amendment  No.  2.  I  took  exception  lems.  We  have  every  kind  of  problem  one  sheds  and  forests.  Its  highways,  and  the 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  can  mention  including  the  breakdown  other  material  resources  to  which  we 
added  several  items  for  construction  in  law  enforcement.  I  have  been  active  must  look  to  meet  all  our  problems  of  the 
above  the  budget.  in  all  these  areas  as  one  of  435  Members  present  and  to  which  our  children  must 

When  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  this  House.  look  In  the  future, 

of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  However,  with  all  the  problems  facing  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  express 

reported  the  bill,  we  were  very  careful  us  today  I  feel  that  I  am  especially  privl-  my  appreciation  to  the  Lower  Mississippi 

not  to  add  anything  over  the  Presidents  leged  to  discuss  the  necessity  for  contlnu-  Valley   Flood   Control  Association,  the 

budget  as  to  ongoing  projects.  However,  ing  attention  to  river  and  harbor,  water-  soil  Conservation  Service,  the  ASCS,  the 

on  the  other  side  there  were  some    19  shed,  and  other  resource  protection  and  Extension  Service,  the  REA,  the  TVA. 

projects  for  which  funds  were  added.  development.  In  1959  I  made  the  success-  and  many  other  groups  with  whom  I 

We  do  not  say  the  projects  are  not  ful  motion  to  override  President  Elsen-  have  worked  through  the  years  to  de- 
worthy.  They  probably  are.  But  we  do  hower's  veto  of  the  pubUc  works  appro-  velop  and  save  our  country, 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  budgetary  sit-  priatlons  bill.  With  the  support  of  the  j  a,m  pleased  to  report  that  in  line 
uation  is  facing  us  in  this  country  today  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan,  the  ^.j^.^  the  action  of  our  committee  in  pro- 
which  certainly  calls  for  prudence  rather  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Bill  Natcher,  vldin?  a  new  study  and  report  on  Yellow 
than  liberality  so  far  as  expenditures  and  17  other  members  of  the  Appropria-  creek,  a  preliminary  study  has  been 
like  these  are  concerned.  I  took  an  ex-  tlons  Committee,  including  two  Repub-  made  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
ception  for  that  reason  on  amendment  Ucans,  we  said  to  the  Congress  and  to  ^nd  prospects  for  port  facilities  on  Yel- 
No.  2.  the  world.  "Whatever  our  problems,  how-  j^^^.  ^reek  in  Mississippi  seem  verv  Rood 

There  were  some  eight  ongoing  proj-  ever  large  may  be  our  debt,  we  must  not  indeed.  When  this  project  proceeds,  the 

ects  which  the  House  conferees  agreed  let  our  own  Nation's  physical  resources  development  of  harbor  and  port  facil- 

with    the    Senate    to    fund    above    the  go  to  pot."  ities   should   add  greatlv   to  Industrial 

budget.  I   thought   it  was   wrong,   and  We  sold  that  viewpoint  to  the  commit-  development  of  chemical  and  heavy  In- 

theref ore  I  took  the  exception.  tee  and  to  the  Congress,  overrode  the  dustry  in  Mississippi,  which  in  turn  would 

I    should   like   also   to   mention    one  President  on  the  second  try — the  only  mean  much  to  all  north  Mississippi. 

amendment  which  is  brought  back  in  time  in  history — and,  saved  a  number  of  i  include  a  table  at  this  point; 

disagreement.  This  is  amendment  No.  13,  necessary  construction  starts.  r.,    j        *    ,   „■   i   ,  ^^  d.,  ^^.^^ 

.rr~               .    .             ,.            ,   -_„   .,,.  T  i     1  i.1.                        i   J         «             1  _  Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 

w:th  respect  to  an  item  of  $22  million  I  feel  the  same  way  today.  As  you  know,  tributaries 

which  the  Senate  added  to  the  budgeted  last  w^eek,  after  being  told  If  we  did  not  conference 

amount  of  S203  million.  This  item    Is  cut  back  the  budget,  the  executive  de-  alioicance 

for  construction  grants  for  waste  treat-  partment  would,  I  offered  a  substitute,  i.  General    investigations:     (a) 

ment  works  under  the  water  pollution  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  253  to  Examinations  and  surveys: 

control  program.  143.  This  motion,  if  the  Senate  will  only  Mississippi    River,    east    bank. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  in  the  House  approve,  will  reduce  Increased  spending  Wan-en  to  Wilkinson  Coun- 

who  does  not  feel  a  sense  of  urgency  for  requests  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by            ^'f^'   ^^^: : '"'       •20,000 

construction  for  waste  treatment  works.  $6  to  $8  billion,  by  holding  spending  to  ^s^ee  tributlrleT^                          5  000 

The    whole    country    wants    to    provide  the  1967  level  by  department  and  agency.  yazoo  River  lower  trtbutarteV 

clean  water  not  only  for  ourselves  but  with  the  essential  exceptions  of  military           Mississippi   -..1         45,000 

also  for  those  who  will  follow  after   us  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  De-  Hatchle  Rlver,Tean.  andMlssI         4o!  ooo 

in  this  country.  The  treatment  of  waste  fense  directly  related  to  our  Involvement  Tallahatchie  River  and  tribu- 

is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  we  are  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  pay  of  all  tariee,     hUsslssippi.     Yazoo- 

most  interested,  and  which  has  the  sym-  military  personnel,  the  payment  of  inter-           Big  Sunflower  Basin 20.000 

pathy  of  the  entire  Congress.  est  on  the  national  debt,  payments  under        Greenville  Harbor,  Miss 10,000 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  we  are  in  a  budget-  the   Social   Security   Act,   veterans   and  2.  Construction  and  planning: 

ary  situation  in  which  prudence  certainly  other  retirement  benefits,  medicare  and        Mississippi  River  levees 3.550,000 

is  dictated.   The  House  committee  ap-  old-age  assistance  payments.                             Channel  improvement 35,225.000 

proved   the   budget   figure   provided   by  Of  course,  this  does  not  damage  the  ^  sardis  Reservoir                             40  000 

the    administration — $203    million    was  school  lunch  and  school  mdlk  programs.  gjjj^  Reservoir  "I""III'"I         35!  000 

asked;  $203  million  was  approved.  soil    conservation,    water    and    sewage  Arkabutia  Reserv-olrllllllll         35! 000 

We  were  told  in  the  conference  that  loans,  price  supports,  the  REA,  and  other           Grenada  Reservoir 40,000 

many  Senators  felt  it  would  be  a  good  programs    we    had    to    save    from    the           Greenwood  225,000 

idea  to  add  funds  for  this  item  to  show  Budget  Director  and  the  executive  de-           Main  stem 270,000 

the  support  of  the  Senate  for  the  pro-  partment  last  year.  It  protects  them.                    Tributaries 1.642,000 

gram.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  I   am   proud   to   say   that   the   House  ^^«  Sunflower  River,  etc.—        11°'°°q 

House  has  already  shown  ample  support  supported  me  253  to  143.  Now  the  execu-        ri,r^*'*lr    !f     ?m  'i«n'noo 

for   the   program    by   going   up   to   the  tive   department,   through    the    Budget  ok^^hh^rrTperR^sVrVoir"' 

budget  figure  as  provided  by  the  Pres-  Director,  says  they  are  opposed  to  this  ^  ^p^,  "    ^^''  "^^^'^^"''^           ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

ident.  tie-down  of  Federal  spending.  Numerous  Tombigbee' RlVeVand  "tribu- 

The  budgeted  amount  which  we  ap-  Senators  say  they  are  opposed  to  taking  taries    (PC)    (Alabama   and 

proved  is  some  $67  million  over  last  year's  away  their  right  to  add  to  appropria-           Mississippi) - --       525.000 

figure.  Also,  there  are  unexpended  funds  tions.  The  executive  department  has  said  studies: 

which  are  available  for  this  item.  It  Is  going  to  hold  back  If  Congress  does        Cadet  Bayou   (N) 8,000 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  House  not  and,  of  course,  the  Budget  Director       Guifport  Harbor  (N) 20,000 

of  Representatives,  so  far  as  amendment  wotUd  hold  back  where  he  want5  to,  and       Pascagouia  Harbor  (N) 20,000 

No.  13  Is  concerned,  would  vote  to  sus-  leave  fi-ee  those  programs  he  is  for.  Pearly River^Baain  (compliance)        ^^^  ^^^ 

tain  the  position  of  the  House.  Now  I  say,  with  a  war  on,  what  depart-  d„,,,  ^o.t^,    „J.M"l',.i>^,',*^^Va 
.«       T.^-rr-.TTf  »»T     tr       r,        .-         t-u  ^                          ..-ij       iiDii           li.  PeaH     Rlver     and     tributaries 
Mr.   KIRWAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  yield  ment  or  agency.  Federal  ofQcial  or  citi-  j^jj.  Town  Creek  at  Jack- 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  zen,  could  find  fault  if  we  set  out  to  help  son.    Miss.,    to    vicinity    of 

gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit-  them  "carry  on  at  least  as  well  as  usual,"           Byram.  Miss    (PC) 40,000 

TEN].          In  this  bill  before  us  we  have  provided  Tomblgbee  River   (FC)    (Miss. 

Mr.  WHTITEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  $1,300,000,000    for    flood    control,    and           and  Ala.) - 26,000 

like  to  pay  a  compliment  to  my  chair-  rivers    and    harbors,   and    reclamation,    TVA  
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In  addition,  this  year's  House  report 
slates: 

The  committee  reqr.ests  TVA  to  expedite 
its  feasibility  analysis  of  the  river  port  de- 
velopment on  the  Yellow  Creek  embayment 
of  the  Pickwick  Reservoir.  In  making  such 
analysis.  It  Is  suggested  that  TVA  evaluate 
and  Include  potential  benefits  from  indus- 
trial development.  Increased  employment 
and  income,  the  economic  effects  of  a  rail- 
road extension  to  the  port  site,  redevelop- 
ment benefits  and  identifiable  stimuli  to  the 
economy  of  the  affected  area  which  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  such  a  river  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Davis] . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
m  failing  to  sign  this  conference  report 
and  in  opposing  this  conference  report 
I  certainly  mean  no  disrespect  and  con- 
sider it  to  be  no  reflection  upon  the  dili- 
gent efforts  of  my  fellow  conferees,  for 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  position 
of  the  Hou.se  was  better  sustained,  over- 
all, by  the  House  conferees  than  was  the 
position  of  the  Senate  by  the  Senate 
conferees, 

However,  this  bi'.l,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  light  of  all  the  fiscal  problems,  was 
too  loose  in  many  respects  when  it  passed 
the  House  in  the  first  place  and,  after 
our  experiences  with  the  Senate,  it  is 
looser  now.  That  is  usually  the  case. 

We  found  ourselves  in  this  instance,  as 
we  nearly  always  do.  defending  ourselves 
against  any  reductions  which  were  made 
in  the  House  and  defendln?  ourselves  not 
on  the  basis  of  merit  but  defending  our- 
selves against  arbitrary  individual  de- 
mands by  individual  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

Oh.  I  know  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
cheering  coming  from  over  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  about  reductions  In 
spending.  We  have  one  Member  of  the 
other  body  from  my  own  State  who  has 
publicly  announced  we  could  cut  $4.5 
billion  out  of  the  public  works  appro- 
priation even  though  there  is  only  about 
S4.75  billion  in  the  entire  bill.  Including 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  But  all 
it  comes  down  to.  as  we  get  down  to  It 
in  this  conference,  and  judging  from  the 
reported  actions  we  aie  getting  from 
over  there  on  expenditure  limitations, 
is  that  we  must  conclude  that  it  just  has 
not  yet  seeped  up  into  that  lofty  Cham- 
ber that  we  are  engaged  in  a  conflict 
which  is  embroiling  half  a  million  of  our 
men  and  $30  billion  a  year  of  our  sub- 
stance in  a  place  halfway  around  the 
world. 

There  are  two  major  items  of  dispute 
in  connection  with  this  conference  re- 
port on  which  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  yourselves.  One  of  them 
is  with  respect  to  amendment  No.  2,  the 
construction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
where  there  are  several  increases  in  the 
budget  figures,  where  there  are  several 
restorations  of  House  reductions  and 
.several  new  projects,  not  included  in 
the  budget,  added  by  the  other  body. 

Then,  with  respect  to  amendment  No. 
13,  which  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
mentioned,  the  water  pollution  control 
grants.  And.  there,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
safe  to  say  that  the  budget  figure,  the 
one  which  I  hope  this  House  will  sus- 
tain— while  of  course  it  cannot  measure 


up  to  the  $450  million  of  authorization, 
for  this  year— it  is  my  opinion,  because 
some  of  the  States  have  not  and  will  not 
qualify  themselves  for  grants  during  this 
fiscal  year — will  be  given  reallocations 
later  in  this  fiscal  year,  a  reallocation  to 
those  States  which  have  been  diligent 
in  this  area  and  will  substantially  meet 
the  level  that  the  Federal  Water  Pol'.u- 
tion  Control  Administration  is  prepared 
to  meet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion  that  is  a 
fair  statement,  based  upon  the  record  of 
my  interrogation  in  committee  of  our 
former  colleague.  Mr.  Quigley,  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  that  program. 

Yet.  it  should  be  said  that  even  if  the 
lx)sition  of  the  House  is  sustained  with 
respect  to  the  major  amendments  which 
are  in  disagreement,  we  will  still  be  left 
with  a  bill  which  carries  funds  over  the 
budget  in  several  important  instances. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  claimed  that 
this  conference  report  is  within  the 
budget  overall.  However,  this  is  because 
of  anticipated  slippages,  rather  than  re- 
ductions in  projects.  If  this  conference 
report  is  adopted,  we  will  be  left  with  a 
bill  which  will  Include  about  $155  million 
for  one  river  and  its  tributaries  alone — 
and  I  am  not  referring  to  the  "father  of 
waters,"  but  to  another  river — which  will 
represent  a  highly  accelerated  program 
and  an  acceleration  which  in  my  opinion 
is  most  untimely  in  view  of  the  critical 
budgetary  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  my  intention  at  the  proper 
time  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  this 
conference  report.  I  feel  strongly.  In  line 
with  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  by  our  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  in 
recent  weeks,  that  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  ought  to  review  this  pub- 
lic works  program  very  thoroughly,  in 
light  of  the  commitments  involved,  and 
the  critical  fiscal  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr.  Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25 

when  this  bill  passed  the  House  I  said 

that,  by  and  large,  this  is  a  good  bill." 

I  would  still  feel  that  way,  if— but  note 

the  "if" — if  these  were  normal  times. 

Our  problem  is — and  we  are  all  by  now 
well  aware  of  it^ — that  these  are  not 
normal  times,  and  our  budgetary  and  fis- 
cal dilemma  has  worsened  and  deepened 
even  since  July  25. 

On  several  occasions  since  then,  this 
House  has  made  a  public  commitment 
to  the  need,  in  principle,  for  restraint 
now  in  Federal  spending — but,  to  our 
embarrassment,  we  continue  to  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  given  our  own 
divisions  and  the  seeming  lack  of  a  simi- 
lar commitment  to  restraint  in  the  other 
body,  to  use  such  machinery  as  we  have 
at  hand  to  produce  selective,  specific  cuts 
of  the  kinds  that — we  all  agree — this 
Congress  ought  now  to  be  making. 

Personally.  I  have  been  glad  to  note 
the  rather  steady  growth  in  the  number 
of  Members,  here,  who  have  been  willing 


to  make  at  least  that  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  restraint  in  spending  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  not  been  particu- 
larly proud — nor,  I  think,  can  ajiy  of  us 
be — of  the  way  we  have  continued  to 
flounder  around  in  our  efforts,  up  to  now, 
to  apply  that  principle. 

So,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  we  do 
with  a  bill  such  as  this  one  now  before 
us — the  details  of  which  have  alreadj' 
been  given  to  you? 

Well,  we  will  vote  eventually  this  after- 
noon on  certain  items  that  are  in  actual 
or  technical  disagreement.  One  of  those, 
as  you  already  know,  involves  the  so- 
called  Dickey -Lincoln  School  I>am  and 
Reservoir,  in  Maine,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  which  are.  by  now.  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  I  voted  against  tills  project  back 
in  July — and  I  expect  to  do  so  again, 
today,  for  nothing  has  happened  since 
then  to  change  my  mind  about  it;  it  is 
still  a  project  of  doubtful  value  and  justi- 
fication in  my  mind,  and  I  would  question 
the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  with  it  even 
in  normal  times.  And,  given  our  present 
fiscal  situation,  which  as  I  said  earlier  is 
not  a  normal  one,  I  should  think  there 
was  even  added  reason  for  deferring  fur- 
ther work  on  it,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

We  will  also,  I  assume,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  ourselves  on  that 
portion  of  the  conference  report — to 
which  I  made  reservation — which  in- 
\olves  bringing  back  to  this  House  a  rec- 
ommendation for  agreeing  to  some  $6.8 
million  worth  of  Increases  made  by  the 
other  body  for  certain  budgeted  con- 
struction items  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

And  on  this,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should 
hold  firm  to  the  original  House  position 
wherein  we  did  not — I  repeat,  did  not — 
go  over  the  budget  figure  on  any  such 
item. 

Now.  I  admit  that,  in  certain  in- 
stances, there  may  seem  to  be  justifica- 
tion for  our  doing  so.  for  certain  condi- 
tions do  change,  certain  local  hazards 
to  which  these  projects  address  them- 
selves do  intensify,  between  the  date 
when  that  budget  to  which  we  refer  was 
made  up  and  the  dale  of  our  final  ac- 
tion on  this  portion  of  it.  but  I  think  we 
need  to  remember  in  this  respect  that 
we  are  already  about  one-third  of  the 
way  into  this  fiscal  year  so  that,  even  if 
we  yielded  to  the  Senate's  judgment 
here,  there  would  be  doubt  that  such  ad- 
ditional moneys  could  or  would — partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  President's  own 
current  freeze  order — be  spent. 

So,  again,  I  would  say  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  send  us  back  to  conference 
on  these  items. 

And,  certainly,  the  same  hope  would 
apply  to  that  Hem  in  the  report  pertain- 
ing to  the  other  body's  "token  increase" — 
for  that  is  what  they  called  it — of  $22 
million  for  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control* Administration,  On  page  40  of 
the  Senate  report  you  will  find  tliis  In- 
crease explained  as  indicating  the  other 
body's  support  of  this  program. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  support  this 
program — it  is  a  good  one,  it  Is  an  essen- 
tial one,  and  it  Is  desening  of  being  as- 
signed one  of  the  highest  of  priorities 
even  in  a  diflBcult  budgetary  situation. 
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But  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  give 
further  Indication  of  our  support  for  it 
by  going  above  the  President  s  own  re- 
quest for  this  program — by  going  above 
his  own  carefully  documented  assess- 
ment of  his  needs  this  fiscal  year. 

For  certainly,  if  we  do  so — bowing 
once  sigain  to  our  too-often-demon- 
strated eagerness  to  show  how  much  we 
are  individually  for — or  against,  as  the 
case  may  be — something  merely  by 
throwing  more  money  at  it  than  can 
wisely  and  efficiently  be  used — then,  as- 
suredly. Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  said  that 
this  Congress,  at  least,  is  simply  not  ca- 
pable of  setting  thlfi  Nation's  fiscal  house 
In  order. 
But,  what  now  of  the  bill,  itself? 
Can  further  reductions  in  it  be  made? 
I  am  confident  the  answer  has  to  be 
"Yes"' — and  I  have  spent  the  last  sev- 
eral hours  pondering  over  how  best  to  go 
about  that. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  had  in  mind 
was  the  possibility  of  attempting  to 
make,  say,  a  5-percent  cut — In  order  to 
produce  an  orderly  stretch-out,  if  you 
will — in  the  funds  for  each  construction 
item  contained  in  the  bill.  I  believe  tills 
Is  feasible — I  believe  it  would  do  little 
harm  to  anyone  or  to  any  project — and 
something  like  this  may  very  well  tarn 
out  to  be  the  very  kind  of  restraint  the 
President,  himself,  will  ultimately  seek 
to  apply  against  the  spending  programs 
herein  encompassed. 

However,  to  do  this  now  would  surelj* 
entail  a  further,  long-drawn-out  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  whose  Mem- 
bers are,  I  fear,  too  comfortably  distant 
from  their  constituencies  and  still  too 
distant  from  an^-  unpleasant  decision 
over  the  need  for  a  surtax,  when  com- 
pared to  our  situation,  to  yet  feel  any 
real  need  for  restraining  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

Also,  I  recognize  both  our  chairman's 
feeling  of  urgency — as  well  as  the  value 
to  all  of  us  in  our  current  dilemma — In 
getting  this  year's  appropriation  process 
over  and  done  with  without  further  de- 
lay so  that  we  can  begin  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  this  session. 

I  am,  therefore,  prepared  to  bow  to 
that  desire  on  the  part  of  our  chairman 
[Mr.  Mahon],  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  like  to  Inquire  of  him  if  he  still 
Intends  to  follow  through  on  his  previ- 
ously expressed  plan  to  bring  out  a  bill — 
an  omnibus  bill  of  sorts — suggesting  pos- 
sible rescissions  of  appropriations  made 
in  the  regular  mjuiner. 

I  would  hope  his  answer  would  be 
"Yes,"  for — while  I  do  not  have  any  great 
hopes  that  such  an  action  on  our  part 
could  survive  In  the  other  body — it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  what  we  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  ought  to  be  do- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  most  of  you 
know,  we  did,  Indeed,  make  a  beglnnln? 
of  sorts  on  such  an  exercise  and,  on  the 
other  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve — 
that  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stud]  and  covering 
the  budgets  of  the  Treasury  and  Post 
OfDce  Departments — we  did  produce 
what  I  feel  is  a  list  of  cuts  or  deferrals  In 
spending  items  that,  unpleasant  though 
some  of  them  might  be.  ought  now  to  be 
considered  by  the  House. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  of  the  kind 
now  before  us  lends  Itself  even  more 


readily  to  the  kind  of  exercise  once 
contemplated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  I.  and  this  is  because 
most  of  the  items  therein  funded — 
particularly  the  construction  items — 
are  specific  items,  having  some  relative 
priority,  some  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
local  need,  among  themselves. 

And.  unfortunately,  under  our  regular 
subcommittee  procedures,  this  question 
of  relative  priorities — which  is  something 
that  is  of  utmost  importance  to  us  to- 
day— is  not  something  to  which  we  have 
addressed  ourselves.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  be  sure  that  the  items  in  the  bill 
are  economically  Justifiable,  have  the 
necessary  ingredients  of  local  coopera- 
tion and  support,  and  so  on,  but  we  have 
not  really  compared  them,  one  against 
the  other,  in  any  sort  of  effort  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  priority— having  left 
that,  if  we  have  thought  about  it  at  all, 
I  suppose,  up  to  such  agencies  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  itself,  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  so  on. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  this  is  good  enough 
under  existing  circumstances;  and,  very 
probably,  it  is  not  good  enough  even 
under  normal  circumstances,  thus  indi- 
cating a  need  for  a  possible  change  in 
our  own.  annual  approach  to  our  duties. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  this  bill  gets  through  conference — 
if  that  Is  what  we  are  waiting  for — our 
subcommittee  will  be  called  back  to  re- 
consider its  provisions  from  this  stand- 
point of  priorities,  that  we  will  do  our 
best  to  sort  those  priorities  out  and,  then, 
render  our  report  to  the  full  committee 
for  the  eventual  consideration  of  the 
House. 

I  believe  this  to  be  necessary  even  if 
we  get  no  further  than  the  rendering  of 
that  report  for,  at  the  very  least,  then, 
we  would  have  indicated — as  this  Con- 
gress we  agree  ought  to  be  doing — our 
own  suggested  areas  for  recislons  or  de- 
ferrals, or  stretchouts,  if  you  prefer, 
rather  than  leaving  that  task  up  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  do  for  us. 

Back  on  October  4.  our  distinguished 
chairman  [Mr.  Mahon]  complained: 

How  can  I  bring  In  a  resolution  to  rescind 
Lf  I  do  not  have  the  recUlon  troop>8? 

Speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  where  do  I  go  to  enlist? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  been 
talking  about  reductions  and  rescissions. 
We  brought  In  a  bill  last  week — House 
Joint  Resolution  888 — as  the  gentleman 
knows,  proposing  appropriation  reduc- 
tions and  rescissions  In  the  amount  of 
about  $1V2  billion  additional  to  the  $6 
billion  plus  that  we  expect  to  cut  in  the 
regular  bills  for  1968.  That  Joint  resolu- 
tion, as  reported,  did  not  satisfy  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  and  one  reason  ap- 
parently, was  because  It  made  specific, 
pinpointed  cuts — that  is,  in  the  request 
for  civilian  personnel  and  in  research 
and  development. 

We  proposed  in  that  resolution  to  cut 
civilian  personnel  rather  sharply.  Yet, 
when  the  bill  was  here  on  the  floor, 
amendments  were  offered  to  lessen  the 


Impact  of  the  reduction  on  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  on  the  collection  of  rev- 
enues. The  House  then  leaped  to  the 
opportunity  to  abandon  the  body  of  the 
bill  as  reported  from  committee,  signifi- 
cantly. I  believe,  because  it  was  too  spe- 
cific in  its  particulars.  In  Its  place,  the 
House  substituted  an  overall  cut  which, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  have  to  be 
made  by  the  President  on  an  agency-by- 
agency  basis  without  any  meaningful 
guidelines  or  specifications  from  the  Con- 
gress as  to  where  the  reduction  should 
be  made. 

When  that  bill  was  before  the  House. 
Members  were  free  to  offer  any  germane 
amendments.  One  amendment  was 
offered  on  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram. Others  were  offered. 

With  a  couple  of  exceptions.  Members 
did  not  undertake  to  offer  amendments 
to  make  specific  cuts  on  a  line-item  basis, 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
general  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
House  as  a  "body"  to  make  Item-by- 
item  reductions. 

We  had  also  proposed  in  the  commit- 
tee resolution  that  research  and  develop- 
ment be  reduced.  But  this  was  eliminated 
here  on  the  floor. 

We  also  provided  In  the  resolution  as 
reported  for  the  absorption  of  the  civilian 
pay  increase  of  some  $625  million.  This 
also  went  down  the  drain  here  on  the 
floor.  Had  the  committee  resolution  been 
adopted,  and  if  it  were  enacted  Into  law, 
It  woiild  have  reduced  spending  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  by  a  very  considerable 
sum  probably  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  what  I  am  seeking  to  discover 
from  our  distinguished  chairman,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  is 
whether  or  not  he  feels  that  eventually 
our  full  committee  will  consider  a 
rescission  bill  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
come  back  from  the  other  body  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888,  which  I  understand  Is  being 
debated  today,  or  what  may  develop  in 
that  connection.  Certainly,  If  the  cuts 
recommended  should  go  Into  effect,  the 
reductions  would  be  considerable. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  feeling  that  we 
must  make  savings  wherever  we  reason- 
ably can.  If  the  minority  members,  the 
top  minority  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tees, would  get  together  and  make  some 
suggestions  to  me  as  to  how  we  might 
safely  make  further  cuts,  and  If  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  would  get  together  on 
cuts  which  they  think  can  and  ought  to 
be  made  on  bills  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar,  that  would  be  something 
that  would  be  considered. 

This,  It  seems  to  me,  is  generally  where 
we  now  find  ourselves  on  the  matter  of 
further  rescissions. 

I  do  not  at  the  moment  see  much  hope 
for  another  rescission  bill  in  view  of  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  make  this  observation. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  your  so-called 
rescission  bill — if  that  is  what  It  was  or  if 
that  Is  what  it  can  be  called — was  that  It 
was  a  pretty  blanket  sort  of  approach 
rather  than  a  specific  Item  by  item  ap- 
proach, as  I  xmderstood  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  had  suggested  some  weeks 
ago. 
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This.  I  think,  is  what  we  ought  to  at- 
tempt and  I  would  be  disappointed, 
really,  if  this  effort  was  dropped  in  an 
effort,  perhaps,  to  get  this  session  over 
with  and  go  home. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  could.  I  suppose,  in- 
troduce a  single  package  bill  and  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  again  work  its 
will  on  each  individual  appropriation 
item.  That  would  permit  us  to  again  take 
up  the  supersonic  transport,  and  the 
Dickey-Llncoln  project,  and  defense 
.spending,  and  all  other  items.  But  having 
done  this  once— and  I  think  we  in  the 
House  will  make  appropriation  cuts  in 
excess  of  $6  billion— but  having  done  this 
once,  it  might  take  a  month  or  two,  or 
more,  to  go  through  that  whole  process 
in  a  single  bill. 

So  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  to 
approach  this  situation.  I  do  applaud  the 
gentleman's  sincere  effort — and  he  is  an 
able  and  sincere  legislator — and  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  his  interest  here.  These 
things  seem  rather  reasonable  in  the  ab- 
stract but  when  we  get  into  specifics,  we 
get  into  very  difficult  problems. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  and  try  to  find  a  way  to 
achieve  more  economies.  As  I  said,  I 
think  the  total  reductions  In  the  appro- 
priations requests  are  going  to  be  ver>- 
considerable. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  the  chairman's  response,  and  I 
pledge  him  my  full  cooperation  in  what- 
ever we  can  do  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  relation  to  the  pro- 
visions passed  by  the  House,  since  I  was 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  I  think  I 
should  attempt  to  clarify  the  record  and 
to  give  my  own  version  of  what  the  pro- 
vision provides.  The  amendment  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  overwhelming 
provided  that  we  spend  to  1967  levels 
with  the  exceptions  with  which  the 
gentleman  is  familiar,  by  department 
and  by  agency.  We  have  been  served 
notice  by  the  executive  department  that 
if  we  did  not  reduce  appropriations,  the 
executive  department  would  reduce  them 
at  its  own  will. 

The  executive  department  has  given 
notification  that  trust  funds  for  highway 
construction  would  be  withheld.  These 
funds  my  amendment  would  free  from 
congresslonsd  withholding. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  could  have  bet- 
ter guide  rules  to  hold  to  1967  levels  than 
those  which  the  Congress  provided  by  ty- 
ing it  down  by  department  and  agency  as 
we  did.  And  inferentlally,  what  the  Con- 
gress approved  for  1967  would  be  that 
which  would  be  the  orderly  way  in  which 
to  handle  the  programs  for  the  present 
year.  We  did  not  tie  expenditures  down 
by  line  Items  but  only  by  departments 
and  agencies. 

We  tried  to  give  such  elbow  room  and 
leeway  as  the  circumstances  might  re- 
quire within  reason.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  tie  It  down  any  more  effectively 
nor  soundly  than  we  have  done  by  de- 
partment and  agency. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore], 


Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  express  my  agreement  with 
the  conference  report,  particularly  since, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
knows.  I  have  brought  to  his  attention 
previously  the  question  of  the  Burnsville 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Reservoir.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
funds  for  these  two  projects  in  my  con- 
gressional district  are  approved. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  gentleman  has  on 
many  occasions  called  my  attention  to 
that  matter. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  very  much. 

Mr,  Speaker,  my  interest  in  this  bill  is 
well  known  to  my  colleagues,  since  I 
have  exerted  every  effort  to  seek  ap- 
proval for  the  two  public  works  projects 
in  my  district,  for  I  felt  they  shoiild  re- 
ceive the  highest  priority  In  public 
works  appropriations  bill.  I  was  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  initial  authoriza- 
tion for  one  of  these,  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Dam,  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1966.  The  second  was  the  Burnsville 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  for  which  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  planning  funds  in 
1968,  and  successive  years  though  au- 
thorized as  far  back  as  1938,  had  never 
received  any  appropriations  for  con- 
struction. 

Though  devastating  floods  had  been 
common  to  these  two  river  basins  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  West  Virginia,  It 
was  ironic  this  year  of  1967,  that  these 
two  streams  wreaked  their  greatest  de- 
struction ever.  On  March  8,  1967,  heavy 
rains  In  central  West  Virginia  resulted  in 
floodwaters  that  received  national  at- 
tention for  the  terrible  chaos  caused  and 
the  damages  to  both  property  and  person. 
In  the  basin  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
River,  the  site  of  the  proposed  Burnsville 
Dam,  estimates  of  loss  ran  as  high  as 
$3.2  million  and  the  loss  of  two  lives. 
The  West  Fork  River,  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam,  took  a 
similar  toll  in  property  damage.  Less 
than  1  week  after  the  first  floodwaters 
were  receding,  another  period  of  heavy 
rains  resulted  in  a  second  flood  which,  of 
lesser  degree,  nevertheless  added  to  the 
extensive  damages  already  suffered  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  floods  and  their 
disastrous  effects  have  served  to  empha- 
size that  the  Congress  can  no  longer 
afford  the  delay  on  these  programs. 

The  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  project  is  $35,700,000. 
As  the  House  is  aware,  there  was  origi- 
nally a  recommendation  of  $75,000  for 
preconstruction  plarming  included  in  the 
President's  budget  submitted  prior  to  the 
floods  for  the  flscal  year  1968.  Upon  my 
request  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  a 
crash  program  on  planning  be  developed 
the  capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  increased  to  $500,000.  The  confer- 
ence report  has  recommended  $375,000, 
certainly  a  reasonable  sum.  I  commend 
this  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  that  the 
Corps  of  ESigineers  take  most  expeditious 
action  In  planning  this  project. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  relative  to  the  Burnsville  proj- 
ect that  they  have  for  the  flscal  year 
1968  the  capability  of  expenditure  of  Si 
million  for  construction.  The  conference 
report  has  realistically,  I  believe,  recom- 
mended $400,000.  This  gets  us  moving. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  severe  flooding  on  the 
Little  Kanawha  could  have  been  avoided. 
The  dam,  if  completed,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  major  portion  of  the  tremen- 
dot;s  damage  suffered  by  the  residents  of 
the  area. 

The  town  of  Glenville  situated  below 
the  Burnsville  site  was  almost  completely 
inundated  by  the  rising  waters.  The  busi- 
ness and  residential  areas  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  the  county  seat  of  Gil- 
mer County  shared  equally  in  the  heav^ 
losses.  Two  hundred  and  fi"e  ''junty  resi- 
dences, together  with  practically  all  of 
the  business  establishments  of  the  town 
were  directly  affected  by  the  high  waters. 
Glenville  was  but  one  of  the  communi- 
ties affected  by  this  destruction.  Grants- 
ville,  the  county  seat  of  Calhoun  County, 
likew-ise  bore  the  severe  brunt  of  the 
river's  destructive  force. 

The  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  stated  that  had  the  dam  been 
in  existence  during  the  recent  fioods  that 
the  crest  in  Glenville  would  have  been 
5  feet  less  and  that  damage  to  the  prop- 
erty in  the  community  would  have  been 
negligible.  In  Grantsville  it  would  have 
been  4.1  feet  less  with  the  same  results. 
Burnsville,  and  a  score  of  smaller  com- 
munities and  villages  as  well  as  some  of 
the  locale's  most  productive  farmis,  were 
likewise  the  victim  of  the  river's  destruc- 
tive force. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Reservoir  to  be 
constructed  on  the  West  Fork  River, 
which  Joins  the  T>'gart  River  at  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  to  form  the  Monongahela 
River,  is  to  be  located  in  Lewis  Cotmty. 
This  project  will  provide  substantial 
flood  protection  not  only  for  the  West 
Virginia  communities  of  Weston,  Clarks- 
burg, Shlnnston.  and  Fairmont,  but  will 
also  do  much  to  alleviate  downstream 
flooding  in  the  Permsylvanla  area  to 
Pittsburgh.  I  have  strongly  advocated 
this  project  for  many  years  and  was 
gratifled  and  appreciative  of  the  Con- 
gress when  the  project  was  authorized 
in  1966  at  my  request.  The  program, 
however,  cannot  afford  a  30-year  delay 
such  as  has  occurred  in  the  Burnsville 
project. 

With  the  preconstruction  planning 
authorization  to  the  maximum  capa- 
bility, precious  time  would  be  saved  Ln 
consummating  this  project.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  had,  prior  to  the  flooding, 
determined  that  the  project  would  pro- 
duce a  1.7-to-l  beneflt-cost  ratio.  In- 
cluding not  only  the  prevention  of  flood 
damage  but  providing  further,  a  stable 
water  supply,  excellent  water  quality 
control,  and  a  much  needed  recreation 
facility. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Reservoir  also 
directly  affects  the  city  of  Clarksburg  in 
Harrison  County,  central  West  Virginia's 
largest  metropolitan  area,  as  well  as 
Shinnston,  Enterprise,  Worthlngton,  and 
Monongah.  Forty-five  houses  were  Inun- 
dated In  Clarksburg  alone,  with  ex- 
tensive damage  to  a  score  of  Industries. 
The  rich  agricultural  valley  north  of 
Clarksburg  also  suffered  major  damage. 
The  preliminary  total  damages  of  this 
year's  fioods  in  the  West  Pork  River  ran 
in  excess  of  $2,600,000,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  Engineers  further  estimated 
that  had  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  ex- 
isted that  of  this  total  cost  almost  $1,- 
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750,000    would    have    been     saved    in 
damages. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  today  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  these  installations 
mean  to  the  residents  of  these  areas.  For 
more  than  30  years  their  hopes  have  been 
diminished  by  interminable  delays.  They 
are  hopeful  that  the  disasters  that  they 
have  suffered  will  bring  the  necessarj-  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  realize  the  com- 
pletion of  these  projects.  I  know  of  no 
more  direct  way  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  make  a  contribution  to 
the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  coun- 
ties and  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in- 
volved and  at  the  same  time  promote  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  region. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  projects. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  congi-atulate  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  on  his  success,  and 
on  the  zeal  he  has  shown  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  his  area.  We  have  dis- 
cussed these  projects  many  times.  I  am 
gratified  that  we  were  able  to  accede  to 
his  request  and  that  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  for  his  help  as  well  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  briefly  to  support  this  conference  re- 
port and  to  sustain  the  same  reservation 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. I  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
me,  as  the  ranking  member  on  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee,  to  bring  this  dia- 
log back  into  proper  perspective. 

In  my  judgmeni.  there  are  some  things 
that  you  can  postpone  and  some  things 
that  you  simply  cannot  postpone.  I  think 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  serving  in 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  de- 
cide in  what  areas  we  should  establish 
priorities  as  far  as  spending  is  concerned. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  some  serious  budget  problems.  But 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
adequately  express  ourselves.  I  have 
joined  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
Flood  Control  Subcommittee,  in  visiting 
many  of  the  areas;  namely,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  Colorado,  northern  California, 
the  Paciflc  Northwest,  the  Mississippi, 
Montana,  and,  most  recently,  the  after- 
math of  Hurricane  Beulah  in  southwest 
Texas.  I  have  covered  practically  all  the 
floods  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  you  can- 
not postpone  some  of  these  flood  control 
emergencies  that  exist.  Therefore.  I  think 
we  should  go  fonvard  with  this  kind  of 
program  and  support  this  conference  re- 
port, because  this  genuinely  represents 
an  investment  in  America  that  will  help 
those  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
these  projects  for  the  security  to  their 
property  and  enhance  their  ability  to 
broaden  their  economic  base. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  through 
the   Office    of   Emergency    Planning    to 


repair  damages  from  devastating  floods. 
This  will  continue  until  we  complete 
these  desperately  needed  public  works, 
water  conservation,  and  flood  control 
projects.  Let  us  help  build  America  for 
a  change. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.  His  attitude, 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  Congress,  has 
been  to  move  forward  with  these  proj- 
ects. The  mere  fact  that  most  of  the  wa- 
ter that  falls  on  the  Pacific  coast  falls 
in  the  district  which  the  gentleman  rep- 
resents has  certainly  caused  him  to  be 
cognizant  of  flood  problems.  He  has  been 
zealous  in  working  for  flood  control 
projects  throughout  the  countrj',  and  his 
efforts  are  appreciated  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  believe  anyone  who  visits  these 
areas — and  only  those  people  who  visit 
these  areas — that  have  the  experience  of 
the  dangers  that  take  place  can  fully  ap- 
preciate ihe  problems  the  people  and  the 
areas  affected  actually  face.  I  think 
Members  of  the  Congress  ought  to  heed 
the  advice  of  members  on  these  investi- 
gating committees  who  deal  with  these 
problems. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed that  the  public  works  con- 
ference did  not  see  fit  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  a  construction  start  on  the 
flood  control  project  on  the  San  Gabriel 
River  tributary  to  the  Brazos  Ri\er.  This 
is  a  project  which  has  been  in  the  mak- 
ing for  over  20  years  now,  and  I,  along 
with  the  many  good  people  to  be  af- 
fected fay  the  project,  was  hoping  that 
this  would  be  the  year  when  the  actual 
or  technical  "new  construction"  would 
factually  begin. 

The  conference  followed  a  policy  first 
set  out  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee In  their  report  on  the  bill.  This  pol- 
icy was  that  when  the  total  cost  of  a 
given  project  is  comparatively  high,  then 
the  funds  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
diverted  for  advance  land  acquisition, 
with  no  appropriations  for  construction 
starts. 

I  am,  of  coui-se.  glad  to  see  that  the 
land  acquisition  will  begin  or  be  accom- 
plished. In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  sound 
alternative  when  the  funds  for  the  com- 
ing year  are  so  short.  It  will  allow  the 
Government  to  acquire  the  land  before 
the  market  becomes  too  disrupted,  and 
it  will  enable  the  current  owners  to  be 
rid  of  the  uncertainty  that  has  clouded 
them  for  some  years. 

On  the  matter  of  new  starts,  the  budget 
request  for  the  coming  year  asked  for 
only  nine.  The  House  took  five  of  these — 
omitting  San  Gabriel  along  with  three 
others — added  16.  and  arrived  at  the  sum 


of  21  new  starts — most  all  of  them  in- 
volving low  total  costs. 

In  the  Senate,  the  four  deleted  starts 
were  reinstated,  and  25  new  starts  were 
added:  hence,  the  conference  had  a  total 
of  50  proposed  starts  to  consider.  Of 
these,  they  approved  34.  Again,  most  all 
involved  projects  which  would  not  re- 
quire large  appropriations  m  the  coming 
years.  The  average  total  cost  for  these 
new  starts  is  quite  low,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  and  the  conference  for 
their  conscientious  and  unyielding  ef- 
forts in  making  significant  economies  in 
thi.s  year's  budget. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  point, 
however,  and  that  concerns  the  outlook 
for  the  coming  years.  I  can  understand 
the  immediate  reason  for  postponing  to- 
day the  "starts"  which  will  involve  large 
long-range  costs.  Our  current  budget 
situation  demands  that.  But  I  would 
quickly  add  that,  in  my  estimation,  this 
step  will  boost  the  priority  due  the  San 
Gabriel  project  in  the  coming  year.  San 
Gabriel  has  now  done  its  share  in  keeiJ- 
ing  current  expenditures  in  line,  and 
next  year,  I  would  indeed  be  disap- 
pointed to  see  that  a  construction  start 
would  again  be  denied  to  such  a  worthy 
flood  control  project. 

The  average  total  cost  of  the  new 
starts  we  approve  here  today  may  be 
low,  but  the  total  cost  is  not  so  low.  And 
I  say  that  we  cannot  measure  the  merit 
of  the  projects  in  sheer  nimibers  alone. 
A  lot  of  small  projects  do  not  necessarily 
improve  the  national  picture  more  than 
a  few  good,  comprehensive  ones.  And  I 
hope  it  IS  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  the 
committee  next  year  approaches  tlie 
matter. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  sen'e  as  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power.  Our  subcommittee  has  held  hear- 
ings all  over  the  counti-y  on  the  problems 
and  burdens  afflicting  our  country  as  a 
result  of  the  gross  pollution  of  our  Na- 
tion's waters  from  sewage,  industrial 
wastes,  and  all  manner  of  other  pollut- 
ants which  are  being  dumped  into  our 
rivers,  streams,  lakes,  bays,  estuaries, 
and  coastal  waters.  The  growing  tidal 
wave  of  filth  and  pollution  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  nuLsances  to  our  na- 
tional welfare.  People  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  demanding:  action  to  abate  this 
continuing  destruction  of  our  waters. 

The  Congress  responded  to  this  na- 
tional demand  by  enacting  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  November  1966.  I 
point  out  to  you  that  v.e  there  wrote  into 
law  a  national  policy  of  moving  more 
rapidly  toward  the  goal  of  controlling 
and  abating  the  national  menace  of 
water  pollution.  We  authorized  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  expenditures  for  re- 
search, construction  of  treatment  facil- 
ities, establi.shment  of  water  quality 
standards,  and  enforcement  measures. 
One  of  the  key  provisions  in  this  all-out 
national  war  against  water  pollution  was 
the  authorization  of  S450  million  for 
construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
facilities  during  the  1968  fiscal  year.  In 
this  House,  the  authorizing  legislation 
was  approved  without  dissent.  Since 
Federal  construction  grants  generate  at 
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least  five  times  as  much  total  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  the 
appropriation  of  that  sum  would  have 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  over  S2'a 
billion  worth  of  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities. Even  that  sum  would  hardly  begin 
to  eat  into  the  backlog  of  treatment  facil- 
ities which  must  be  constructed. 

I  believe  that  we  are  breaking  faith 
with  the  people  of  this  Nation  by  appro- 
priating only  $203  million  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year,  which  is  already  4  months 
gone.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  stringent 
fiscal  limitations  now  hampering  this 
country  as  a  result  of  our  expenditures 
for  space  exploration,  the  Vietnam  War, 
and  high  interest  costs.  But  I  think  we 
are  cutting  off  too  closely  when  we  ignore 
the  dangers  to  our  economic  welfare  that 
are  slowly  engulfing  us  in  the  polluted 
waters  all  around  us. 

We  are  fighting  a  losing  war  against 
water  pollution.  At  our  present  rate,  it 
will  take  at  least  90  years  or  more  to 
catch  up  to  the  need  for  sewage  treat- 
ment works.  The  backlog  of  requests 
from  municipalities  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  Is  tremendous. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  1.600  such 
projects  are  under  consideration  or  In 
the  planning  stage  and  that  these  proj- 
ects would  require  about  $910  million  in 
Federal  grants. 

Certainly,  when  we  passed  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  last  year  we  gave 
the  American  people  the  assurance  that 
we  were  mounting  a  national  drive,  once 
and  for  all,  to  clean  up  the  Nation's 
waters.  We  authorized  $450  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  S700  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
and  $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  wish  we  had  more  than  $225  million 
because  our  needs  require  a  greater  sum, 
but  at  least  the  additional  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  would  generate  con- 
struction of  another  $100  million  worth 
of  treatment  facilities.  We  need  them 
de.sperately  now.  If  we  delay  this  con- 
struction, we  shall  pay  much,  much  more 
for  them  in  the  future— both  in  in- 
creased costs  of  construction  and  in  the 
losses  resulting  from  the  adverse  effects 
of  mounting  pollution. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  figure  of 
5225,000,000  is  the  maximimi  we  can  con- 
sider. Even  though  this  Is  greater  than 
the  House  proposal,  •we  need  to  do  more. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  committee  has  wisely  retained 
the  funds  included  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  public  works  appropriations  bill  to 
beem  construction  on  the  Newark  Bav- 
Hackensack  River  project. 

I  recently  read  a  newspaper  article 
which  points  up  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  this  project.  Many 
of  the  great  commercial  shipping  lines 
are  moving  the  bulk  of  their  operations 
to  the  Newark  Bay  iwrts  of  Elizabeth  and 
Newark.  The  reason  behind  this  move  Is 
the  availability  of  the  new  containership 
facilities  at  both  ports,  but  most  con- 
spicuously at  Elizabeth -port.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  six  of  the  world's  largest  ship- 
ping lines  will  eventually  concentrate 
most  of  their  containership  operations  at 
Elizabeth-port.  French  Line,  Cunard 
Line    the  new  Atlantic  Container  Line 


consortium,  Sea-Land,  and  the  other  big 
names  are  moving,  or  have  moved,  to 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth -port  well  deserves 
the  title,  "Container  Capital  of  the 
World." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  factor 
that  could  reverse  this  very  favorable 
trend  of  commerce  and  jobs  flowing  to 
Elizabeth  and  Newark  and  which  could 
negate  the  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  invested  in  these  facilities.  At  the 
present  time  the  channels  and  approach- 
es in  Newark  Bay  are  sadly  inadequate  to 
handle  the  present  day  traffic.  The  main 
charmel,  or;ly  400  feet  wide  in  most  places, 
severely  restricts  traffic  on  the  bay  and 
creates  a  very  real  and  ever-present  ac- 
cident hazard.  The  Newark  Bay  channel, 
in  fact,  has  been  obsolete  for  almost  20 
years.  Even  the  relatively  small  Liberty 
ships — small  when  compared  to  the  tre- 
mendous containerships  and  super-tank- 
ers planned  for  the  bay — come  danger- 
ously close  when  passing  in  Newark  Bay. 
The  tragic  collision  between  two  fortu- 
nately imloaded  tankers  in  June  1966 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  need  for 
these  improvements  from  a  purely  safety 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  stand  here  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  cite  statistics  and 
facts  which  show  beyond  question  that 
these  navigational  improvements  are  es- 
sential to  the  continued  growth,  pros- 
perity and  safety  of  the  entire  Newark 
Bay  area.  I  could  quote  predictions  that 
point  to  Newark  Bay  eventually  becom- 
ing the  hub  of  commercial  shippiiig  ac- 
tivity in  all  of  New  York  Harbor — the 
largest  port  and  the  busiest  port  in  the 
world.  What  I  am  not  able  to  give  are 
good  and  valid  reasons  why  we  should 
deny  these  improvements.  The  cost  of 
the  improvements  is  minuscule  when 
compared  to  the  money  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  industrs'  have 
put  into  developing  the  ports  and  accom- 
panying facilities.  Without  the  Federal 
Government's  recognition  and  carrying 
out  of  its  responsibility,  this  Investment 
in  the  future  will  literally  be  clogged  up 
by  its  success,  and  the  resulting  bottle- 
neck will  force  future  expansion  to  go 
elsewhere.  Newark  Bay  and  the  surround- 
ing land  areas  offer  a  chance  to  increase 
American  shipping  capacitv-  and  help  in- 
sure that  the  United  States  remains  first 
in  development  and  implementation  of 
the  revolutionary  concept  of  contalneri- 
zation.  We  cannot  now  afford  to  jeop- 
ardize this  lead  or  sacrifice  the  benefits  of 
full  development  of  our  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ui-ge  most  strongly  that 
we  accept  the  conference  committee's 
recommendation  for  $1  million  to  begin 
this  project. 

I  would  like  to  place  an  article  from 
the  Newark  Evening  News  dealing  with 
Newark  Bay  at  this  point: 

jERsrr  Shitt  a  Shocker  to  Dockers 

New  York. — When  the  SuRren — a  sleek, 
new,  7,500-ton  cargo  vessel — left  this  harbor 
on  her  maiden  eastbound  Atlantic  run.  she 
departed  from  Pier  i2,  one  or  the  glossy  docks 
built  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  In 
Brooklyn. 

When  the  Suffren  returns  a  week  from  to- 
day she  will  dock  In  Port  Newark.  It  will  be 
her  new  American  home. 

The  Suffren  will  be  riding  the  wave  of  the 
future. 


The  Suflren  is  a  French  Line  ship  and  will 
figure  In  the  extensive  freight  bualness  of 
that  line,  along  with  five  other  veweU.  But 
the  PYench  Line,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Uum 
In  this  port,  \b  now  moving  over  to  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Cunard.  the  mo6t  notable  name  in  ship- 
ping, likewise  Is  moving  to  Port  Newark. 

SIGNALS    ST  AST 

Only  la^t  month  the  motor  vessel  Atlantic 
Span,  the  first  ship  built  for  completely  con- 
tainer service,  {xiked  her  bow  into  the  new 
docks  In  Elizabeth,  signaling  the  start  of  the 
Atlantic  Container  Lilne  operations  in  New 
Jersey. 

Eventually,  six  of  the  port's  largest  ship- 
pers wUl  concentrate  most  of  their  container 
operations  in  the  Elizabeth  docks,  which  will 
feature  a  Golden  Mile  of  contiguous  piers  for 
those  ships  alone. 

French  Line  and  Cunsird  bave  under  con- 
struction roll-on,  roll-off  container  ships  ttiat 
wUl  utilize  the  Atlantic  Container  Line  fa- 
cilities in  Elizabeth. 

But  both  companies  have  decided  it  ex- 
pedient to  move  to  Port  Newark  almost  at 
once.  For  that  purpose  they  have  taken  over 
piers  formerly  used  by  the  Wallenlus  Line, 
one  of  their  members  In  the  consortium. 
Those  piers  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  Port 
Newark  Channel  and  are  backed  up  by  Ware- 
house Sheds  291  and  292. 

The  Suilren  is  a  partial  container  vessel. 
capable  of  carrying  about  100  of  the  big  boxes 
in  which  cargo  can  be  stored  at  the  point  of 
origin  and  opened  only  on  the  arrival  at  Its 
destination. 

NEW    VESSEL 

The  French  Line  has  ready  for  service  the 
new  Rochambeau,  also  a  partial  container 
carrier,  and  the  Wlnnepeg,  Cunard  has  the 
Andania,  Alaumla  and  Samaria,  which  will 
use  the  old  Wallenlus  docks. 

The  moves  mean  that  Cunard  is  closing 
down  its  operations  at  Pier  51  the  famed 
•whisky  pier,"  and  will  in  the  future  operate, 
save  for  Pier  94.  trom  Port  Newark. 

The  French  Line  has  been  using  Pier  12  in 
Brooklyn,  and  Is  giving  up  that  faculty  where 
weekly  shippings  have  been  scheduled  over 
the  years, 

Holland  American  Line,  another  member 
of  the  consortium,  has  ended  freight  opera- 
tions at  its  expensive  Pier  40  to  participate 
in  the  Elizabeth  operation.  SwedUh  Ameri- 
can Line  and  Swedish  Transatlantic,  other 
members  of  the  consortium,  plan  to  close 
down  completely  their  use  of  Pier  4  in  Brook- 
lyn. This  means  cargo  that  had  kept  10  ships 
busy  will,  alter  next  month,  be  flowing  ex- 
clusively through  the  Elizabeth  piers. 

JOBS   DWINDLE 

The  move  lias  wrenched  violently  art  the 
stability  cf  the  work  pattern  in  the  port. 
The  most  deeply  affected  ares  Is  the  West 
Side  piers  which,  In  the  not  distant  past, 
were  the  most  favored  sites  on  the  water- 
front. Now  they  are  becoming  bare  of  cargo 
ships.  Jobs  have  dwindled. 

The  envious  eyes  cast  by  the  West  Side 
workers  on  conditions  in  New  Jersey  have 
resulted  in  the  present  feud  between  port 
newcomers  and  veteran  longshoremen.  The 
dispute  caused  the  recent  strike  In  Port 
Newark. 

The  changing  Job  pattern  has  caused  un- 
rest through  much  of  the  port,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Intra-unlon  rivalry  has  been 
Intensified  In  the  ranks  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association,  AFL-CIO. 

The  {Jossible  effects  this  rivalry  may  have 
upon  negotiations  for  the  new  contract  that 
must  be  agreed  upon  by  next  September 
drew  a  warning  Wednesday  night  when 
Alexander  P  Chopin,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association,  spoke  before  the 
Foreign  Commerce  Club. 
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AIBUNE  TUKXAT 

Chopin  also  outlined  other  dangers.  He 
noted  that  the  Increased  cargo  capacity  of 
airplanes  constituted  a  bigger  and  bigger 
threat  to  the  shipping  business. 

But  Chopin's  main  concern  was  with  the 
declalon  of  the  Xl^A  to  seek  an  Industry-wide 
contract  Instead  of  one  which  would  deal  only 
with  the  New  York  area.  Chopin  said  the 
demand  has  stymied  contract  negotiations 
just  as  they  were  beginning. 

The  shlflng  conditions  on  the  docks,  as 
exemplified  by  the  growth  of  Port  Newark 
and  Elizabeth  at  the  expense  of  other  port 
areas,  are  expected  to  create  more  problems 
in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  and  there  is  a 
tide  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
We  must  take  the  current  of  public  sup- 
port when  it  serves,  or  our  ventures.  If 
not  lost,  win  surely  lose  in  Impetus.  That 
is  why  I  am  concerned,  deeply  concerned, 
at  the  failure  to  Implement,  with  a  mean- 
ingful Increase  in  funds,  the  vastly  ex- 
panded program  of  waste  treatment 
works  construction  grants  which  Con- 
gress authorized  in  1966. 

When  we  enacted,  without  dissent,  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  we 
built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  10-year 
program  of  demonstrated  worth,  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  needed  municipal  waste 
treatment  works,  which  began  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  as  permanent  law  in 
1956.  The  program  was  enlarged  and  the 
provisions  of  assistance  liberalized  in 
1961  and  again  in  1965.  By  the  end  of  that 
calendar  year,  6,582  projects  had  been 
approved  for  Federal  grant  assistance 
totaling  $728  million.  These  grants  had 
generated  expenditures  by  local  com- 
munities of  an  additional  $2.7  billion. 
They  were  designed  to  serve  a  popula- 
tion of  53  million  Americans,  and  to  en- 
hance water  qutility  in  55,000  miles  of 
streams.  These  figures  Include  acceler- 
ated public  works  projects  in  1962  and 
1963.  It  was  not  an  untried  Federal  pro- 
gram which  we  voted  to  expand  in  1966. 

Nor  did  we  act  without  information  as 
to  the  critical  need  to  build  more  plants 
and  to  improve  existing  facilities  If  the 
Nation  expected  to  overcome  a  backlog 
of  facilities  requirements  and  to  keep 
pace  with  population  growth  and  other 
factors  contributing  to  the  ever-mount- 
ing load  of  wastes  entering  the  country's 
waterways.  Needs  through  1972  for  our 
100  largest  cities  alone  were  shown  to 
near  $4  billion.  The  Congress  responded 
to  the  need.  The  Federal  Oovemment. 
we  determined,  would  step  up  its  support 
of  a  nationwide  water  pollution  control 
effort.  We  authorized  an  Increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  grants  from 
$150  million  in  1967  to  $450  million  in 
1968.  with  successive  increases  to  $1.25 
billion  tn  1971.  We  encouraged  with  pro- 
vision for  increased  Federal  grants  the 
participation  of  States  in  waste  treat- 
ment works  financing,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  water  quality  standards  to  the 
receiving  waters. 

Congress  was  spurred  In  its  action  by 
a  dramatic  upsurge  in  the  public  demand 
for  clean  water.  Excitement  supplanted 
the  apathy  of  years.  The  lonely  cause  of 
conservationists  and  a  few  other  con- 


cerned people  was  taken  up  by  vast  num- 
bers of  Americans  both  in  and  out  of 
public  office.  Few  domestic  issues  could 
now  rival  water  pollution  and  its  control 
in  public  concern.  That  is  what  we  stand 
to  lose  if  we  do  not  fulfill,  with  appro- 
priated funds,  the  bright  promise  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
When  the  tide  of  pollution  is  at  the  flood, 
will  public  support  be  at  ebbtide? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  put  a  strain 
on  the  budget,  which  makes  it  dlfBcult  to 
press  for  more  money  for  even  the  most 
critical  domestic  programs.  I  had  hoped 
that  construction  for  clean  water  might 
have  fared  better  in  the  setting  of  priori- 
ties than  a  $203  million  appropriation 
request  would  suggest.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  13  to  H.R.  11641,  reported  in 
disagreement,  proposes  a  token  increase 
in  the  appropriation  to  $225  million,  half 
the  authorized  amount.  House  accept- 
ance of  even  a  token  Increase  would 
provide  more  support  for  the  protection 
of  our  water  resources,  and  it  would  let 
the  States,  the  communities,  and  the 
concerned  citizens  of  the  country  know 
that  we  want  to  get  on  with  the  monu- 
mental Job  of  cleaning  up  pollution. 

When  the  President  signed  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  almost  a  year  ago, 
he  said  that  It  "gives  us  power  to  rescue 
the  once-clear  waters  of  our  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  from  the  growing 
menace  of  pollution."  I  hope  that  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  administration  to 
seek  a  supplemental  appropriation  early 
in  1968  for  the  act's  effective  implemen- 
tation. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

MOTION    TO    RXCOMSirr 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  on  H.R.  11641  to 
the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  nays  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  117,  nays  278,  not  voting  37, 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  3401 

YEAS— 117 

Abbltt 

Dwyer 

Nelsen 

Adair 

Erlenborn 

OKonskl 

Arends 

Esch 

Ottlnger 

A&hbroolc 

Bahleman 

Plrme 

Ayres 

Flndley 

Poff 

Bates 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Price,  Tex. 

Betts 

Froser 

Q\ile 

Blester 

Frellnghuysen 

QulUen 

Bingham 

Gardner 

R«ld,  HI. 

Blackburn 

Ooodell 

Held,  NY. 

Boiling 

Orover 

Rlegle 

Bolton 

Gubser 

Roth 

Bow 

Gude 

Roudebush 

Bray 

Gurney 

Rumsfeld 

Brock 

Hall 

Saylor 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harvey 

Schadeberg 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Scherle 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Horton 

Scheuer 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hunt 

Schneebell 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Scbwengel 

Burke,  Fla. 

Joelson 

Scott 

Biosh 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

King,  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

CahlU 

Kupferman 

Stelger.  Wig. 

Chamberlain 

Kuykendall 

Stratton 

Clancy 

Laird 

Teague.  Calif 

Clawson,  Del 

Langen 

Thompson,  Ga 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Thomson,  wis. 

Collier 

Lipscomb 

Tuck 

Conable 

Lloyd 

Vander  Jagt 

Conte 

Lukens 

Wampler 

Cowger 

McClure 

Watklns 

Cramer 

McCuUoch 

Whalen 

Cunningham 

McDonald, 

Wiggins 

Curtis 

Mich. 

WUllams.  Pa 

Davis,  Wis. 

MacGregor 

Wilson.  Bob 

Derwlnskl 

Michel 

Wold 

Devino 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wyman 

Dickinson 

Mlnsholl 

Duncan 

Mosher 
NAYS— 278 

Abernethy 

Downing 

Holland 

Addabbo 

Dulskl 

Hosmer 

Albert 

Eckhardt 

Howard 

Anderson.  111. 

Edmondson 

Hull 

Anderson. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hungate 

Tenn. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ichord 

Andrews.  AIb 

Edwards,  La. 

Irwin 

Andrews, 

EUberg 

Jacobs 

N.  Dak. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jarman 

Annunzlo 

Everett 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ashley 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Asbmore 

Fallon 

Jones.  Ala. 

Baring 

Farbsteln 

Jones,  N.C. 

Battln 

Fascell 

Karsten 

Belcher 

Felghan 

Kartb 

Bennett 

Fine 

Kastenmeler 

Bevlll 

Fisher 

Kazen 

Blanton 

Flood 

Kee 

Blatnik 

Flynt 

Keith 

Boland 

Foley 

Kellv 

Brademas 

Fountain 

King.  Calif. 

Brasco 

Frledel 

Klrwan 

Brlnkley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Kleppe 

Brooks 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Brot2anan 

Fuqua 

Kornegay 

Burke.  Mass 

Oallflanakis 

Kyros 

Bvirleson 

Gallagher 

Landrum 

Burton.  Calif 

Oarmatz 

Leggett 

Burton,  Utah 

Oathtngs 

Lennon 

Button 

Glalmo 

Long.  Md 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gibbons 

McCarthy 

Carey 

Gilbert 

McClory 

Carter 

Gonzalez 

McDade 

Casey 

Goodllng 

Machen 

Cederberg 

Gray 

Madden 

Celler 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mahon 

Clark 

Green,  Pa. 

MallUard 

Clausen. 

Griffiths 

Marsh 

Don  H 

Hagan 

Martin 

Cohelan 

Haley 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Colmer 

Halleck 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Conyers 

Hal  pern 

Matsunapa 

Corbett 

Hamilton 

May 

Corman 

Hammer- 

Mayne 

Culver 

schmldt 

Meeds 

Daddarlo 

Hanley 

Mesklll 

Daniels 

Hanna 

Miller,  Calif 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mills 

Dawson 

Hansen,  Wash 

Mlnlsh 

de  la  Oarza 

Hardy 

Mink 

Delaney 

Harrison 

Mlze 

Dellenback 

Harsha 

Monagan 

Denney 

Hathaway 

Montgomery 

Dent 

Hawkins 

Moore 

Dlngell 

Hays 

Moorhead 

Dole 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Morgan 

Donohue 

Henderson 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Dorn 

Herlong 

Morton 

Dow 

Hicks 

Moss 

Dowdy 

HoUfleld 

Multer 
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Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Ratlsbock 

Randall 

Rees 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 


Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Salterfiield 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 


Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teogue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watson 

Watts 

WhoUey 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTmO— 37 


Adams 

Asplnall 

Barrett 

Bell 

Berry 

Boggs 

Broom  field 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cabell 

Dlggs 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Gettys 


Gross 

Hibert 

Helstoskl 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kyi 

Long.  La. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Pepper 


Phllbln 

Pollock 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Stuckey 

Tenzer 

Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wydler 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
setts. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Willis, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 


Boggs  with  Mr.   Brootnfield. 

Hubert  with  Mr.  Berry. 

St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Long  of  Loulsana  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Asplnall  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Barrett  with  Mr.  Bell. 

CabeU  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Gettys  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Rivers  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 

Roybal  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Stuckey  with  Mr.  Resnlck 

Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 

Tenzer  with  Mr,   McPall. 
WUllams  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Phllbln   with   Mr.  WUllam  D    Ford. 
Adams  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 


Mr.  BIESTER  changed  his  vote  from 
'nay '  to  "yea." 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay  "  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  On  page  4.  line 
13.  strike  out  "»935,074,000"  and  insert 
tl  010,823.000.". 


MOTION    OrrXSZD    BT    MR.    KIXWAN 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KiBWAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  sum  proposed,  Insert:  "$968,474,000, 
of  which  $876,000  shall  be  available  to  con- 
tinue planning  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
Dam  and  Reservoirs.  Maine,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
bill  was  considered  by  the  House,  the 
House  deleted  this  item.  'When  the  bill 
went  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  restored 
the  budget  estimate  of  $1,676,000  for 
planning  on  this  project.  We  brought  the 
item  back  In  disagreement  so  that  the 
House  would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
again  on  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam 
and  Reservoirs  is  a  very  good  project, 
with  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1. 
Our  investigation  staff  has  conducted  an 
exhaustive  study  and  thoroughly  re- 
viewed all  aspects  of  the  project.  The 
results  of  the  study  confirm  that  the 
project  is  feasible  and  will  contribute 
greatlj-  to  lower  power  rates  in  New- 
England,  which  are  the  highest  In  the 
Nation. 

Today  we  will  see  many  pleading  to 
keep  this  dubious  distinction  for  New- 
England.  I  cannot  understand  it. 

Throughout  the  Nation  we  now  find 
private  power  and  public  power  cooper- 
ating by  pooling  their  facilities  and  pro- 
viding eCacient,  low-cost  power  to  the 
consumers.  In  connection  with  the 
Northwest-Southwest  Intertie,  private 
industry  is  investing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  private  power  com- 
panies are  fully  supporting  the  appropri- 
ations in  this  bill,  totaling  about  $240 
million  just  this  year,  for  power  projects 
in  the  Northwest.  They  endorse  the 
economic  and  engineering  findings  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  these  projects. 
But  the  utilities  are  telling  a  different 
story  in  New  England.  They  know 
Dickey-Lincoln  will  provide  low-cost 
power  or  they  would  not  be  making  this 
all-out  fight  to  stop  it. 

If  we  are  sound  in  what  we  are  doing 
elsewhere,  we  should  support  this  proj- 
ect for  New  England. 

It  is  an  excellent  project  and  will  repay 
the  cost  with  Interest  within  50  years. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
will  see  that  this  provision  stays  in  the 
bill. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  explain  what  this  amend- 
ment will  do.  It  is  amendment  No.  2  in 
the  conference  report,  and  It  concerns 
itself  w-ith  the  item  "Construction, 
general."  This  is  the  item  which  em- 
braces some  300  projects  all  over  the 
United  States  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  be  engaged  in  constructing  and 
planning  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  brought  back  the  item 
with  a  total  amount  of  $967,599,000  in 
the  bin. 


Itie  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  in  this  body — increases  this 
amount  by  $875,000.  The  $875,000  that 
the  motion  provides  for  win  increase  the 
total  to  $968,474,000.  The  $875,000  is  to- 
tally attuned  to  the  Dickey- Lincoln 
School  project.  The  $875,000  will  enable 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  continue  plan' 
ning  on  this  project.  It  does  not  get  Into 
construction.  It  merely  permits  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  continue  with  the  plan- 
ning on  this  project. 

When  the  project  was  before  this 
House — exactly  3  months  ago  today,  on 
July  25— this  House  by  a  record  vote  de- 
leted the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 
At  that  time  the  amount  in  the  bill  was 
$1,676,000  for  this  project.  We  have  gone 
to  conference,  and  the  Senate  put  the 
whole  $1,676,000  in  the  biU.  This  has 
been  a  very  difficult  conference  with  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  other  body 
on  this  particular  item.  So,  living  up  to 
our  agreement  with  Members  of  this 
House  who  opposed  this  project  a  few 
months  ago,  we  bring  this  item  back  in 
technical  disagreement.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KiRWAN],  has  asked  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  accept  K£  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  provides  (875,000, 
and  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  House  conference. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  intent  of  the 
motion.  I  hope  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  will  prevail. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GiAiMO], 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set, I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  great  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  KiHWAN]  and  to  the  con- 
ferees for  the  opportunity  to  bring  this 
question  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project, 
which  has  been  before  this  House  so 
many  times,  back  to  the  House  in  dis- 
agreement, so  the  House  can  have  an 
opportunity  once  again  to  work  its  will 
upon  Dickey -Lincoln,  and  not  nm  into 
the  parliamentary  problem  which  we  ran 
into  several  years  ago  when  we  were  pre- 
cluded from  having  a  separate  vote  on 
this  matter. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  what  is  be- 
fore us  here  today,  my  colleagues,  is  not 
a  question  of  lowering  the  power  rates  in 
New  England.  The  reason  for  high 
power  rates  in  New  England  is  low  den- 
sity, high  taxes,  and  multiplicity  of  com- 
panies, all  of  which  are  being  tackled  by 
the  Federal  Pow-er  Commission  and  by 
the  New  England  companies  in  order  to 
do  something  about  lowering  rates  for 
New  England,  which  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  sources  of  fuel.  We  do  have  the 
answer.  The  answ-er  is  atomic  power,  and 
we  have  atomic  powerplants  in  existence 
at  the  present  time,  gu-ing  us  low  power 
costs  in  New  England 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
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well  if.  before  the  advent  of  the  Dickey - 
Lincoln  School  power  project — that  is, 
before  It  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  before  hearings  were 
held  before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, specifically,  and  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  thAt  committee — the  power 
companies  in  New  England  did  make 
any  overtures  whatsoever  toward  re- 
ducing the  power  rates  In  New  England? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  The  gentleman  can 
draw  that  inference  if  he  wishes,  that  it 
is  because  of  the  threat  of  a  so-called 
yardstick,  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project,  that  power  costs  are  coming 
down.  But  I  hardly  think  the  expendi- 
ture of  $380  million  is  a  yardstick. 

Now.  If  I  may  continue  with  my  state- 
ment, we  have  this  question — not  a  ques- 
tion of  how  to  redixre  power  rates,  which 
is  a  problem  in  Itself — but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  Is  feasible  to  continue 
with  this  project.  The  House  has  con- 
sistently studied  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
power  project  and  has  seen  fit  on  two 
occasions  overwhelmingly  to  vote  against 
it. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  here  once 
again  to  make  another  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  which,  Incidentally, 
has  been  the  body  which  has  done  the 
real  study  on  this  program. 

The  question  Is  not  a  question  of  vaiT- 
Ing  amoTints  of  money.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  il.7  million.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  $875,000.  which  is  In  here  today  for 
planning  money,  and  not  a  question  of 
a  possible  $375,000  which  may  be  In  here 
at  some  future  date,  perhaps.  If  the  mo- 
tion is  voted  down,  as  It  should  be. 

The  question  is,  do  we  continue  with 
th's  project  which  is  going  to  cost  us 
$380  million,  if  not  more? 

We  talk  about  economy.  We  talk 
about  finding  places  to  save  money.  We 
save  money  by  cutting  exoenditures 
which  will  be  made  in  this  fiscal  year. 
But  nonetheless  we  must  save  money  by 
cutting  unnecessary  expenditures  In  fu- 
ture fiscal  years  If  our  Government  Is  to 
remain  viable. 

Let  me  give  one  argument  agaln.<!t  this 
project.  Let  us  assiune  that  we  desire  to 
have  public  power  in  Maine.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  we  decide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  go  In  there  and  build  that 
power  both  for  baseload  power  in  Maine 
and  for  peaking  power  In  the  Boston 
area. 

Is  this  project  the  most  eCBclent  or  the 
most  feasible  way  of  doing  it? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

The  evidence  Is  clear,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  clear  from  the  staff  re- 
port of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  this  project  can  be  done  cheaper  by 
an  alternative  Federal  project.  I  submit 
to  the  Members  what  I  Inserted  In  the 
Record  the  other  day,  which  cannot  be 
negated,  that  we  could  have  an  REA 
project  in  Maine  for  baseload  power  In 
Maine  giving  the  same  power  as  Dickey- 
Li  ncoln. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could 
have  this  same  project  by  an  alternative 
future  method  giving  us  baseload  power 
in  Maine  through  a  local  Maine  REA 
cooperative  and  peaking  power  through 
a  pump  storage  plant  in  the  Boston  area, 
serving  the  Boston  area  and  New  Eng- 
land, at  a  total  cost  of  $90  million  instead 
of  $380  million. 

In  no  way  can  we  justify  this  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

We  heard  reference  made  to  New  Eng- 
land. I  assure  my  colleagues,  it  is  not  an 
aiea  of  the  country  that  survives  on 
kerosene  lanterns.  Anything  but. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  hydroelectric  powerplant  of  any 
substantial  size  I  know  of  in  the  New 
England  area.  This  is  an  attempt  purely 
amd  simply  by  the  public  power  people 
to  go  in  there  and  build  a  $380  million 
hydroelectric  plant,  basing  their  justifi- 
cation for  it  on  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  a 
multipurpose  dam. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  the  pur- 
poses are?  By  the  very  testimony  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  multi- 
purposes  are  insignificant,  to  use  their 
expression. 

They  speak  of  flood  control.  True,  it 
would  provide  flood  control.  That  flood 
control  could  be  provided  by  a  simple 
dam  costing  $1  million. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  multipurpose 
nature  of  this  dam. 

If  ever  in  my  9  years  in  Congress  there 
has  been  a  project  which  should  be 
stopped  at  its  inception,  before  they  get 
into  the  completed  planning  operations, 
and  before  they  get  into  the  construction 
program,  it  should  be  this  project. 

Ask  one  final  question.  Why  is  it,  in  a 
public  works  bill,  that  so  many  of  us 
from  the  New  England  area  have  con- 
sistently opposed  this  plant  and  project 
which  is  supposedly  of  such  great  benefit 
to  us  in  New  England?  I  submit  that  our 
purpose  and  reason  is  to  try  to  save  S380 
million. 

I  urge  that  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
ma  n  be  voted  down, 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

This  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
has  had  a  long,  bumpy,  and  tiresome 
road  already.  I  know  you  have  heard 
many  of  the  arguments  made  by  both 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  and 
myself  before.  However,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  you  just  a  couple  of  things 
that  may  not  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  past. 

First,  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  $380  million,  this  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  staff  study  which  indi- 
cates the  Corps  of  Engineers  figure,  $227 
million,  for  the  construction  of  the  dam 
as  the  correct  figure.  An  estimate  of  the 
transmission  line  costs  of  $75  million  is 
aJso  supported.  This  brings  the  total 
cost  to  approximately  $300  million.  In 
the  beneflt-cost  ratio  which  is  computed 
for  this  project  at  1.91  to  1,  that  is  $1.91 
to  every  $1  invested,  the  transmission 
line  figure  is  also  considered. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 


will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  in  the  debate  on  this  proposition  in 
1965  we  went  Into  tentative  cost  esti- 
mates. I  do  not  know  that  there  has 
ever  been  a  project  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  was  examined 
more  closely  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  this  project.  None  could  be  more 
worthy.  I  hope  that  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  prevail. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Connecticut  but  veiy 
briefiy,  since  I  have  only  5  minutes 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Just  briefiy,  because  we 
went  through  this  in  the  debate  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1  is 
very  seriously  questioned.  The  staff  re- 
port shows  at  best  it  is  about  1.39  or 
1.5.  I  forget  at  the  moment  which  one. 
but  It  Is  in  that  neighborhood.  The  1.9 
figure  is  definitely  out. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  I  realize  the  staff 
study  said  it  was  1.39  to  1  at  one  point, 
but  that  was  in  answer  to  the  New  Eng- 
land utilities  argument  that  the  benefit- 
cost  ratios  woulc".  be  much  lower  than 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  estimate  The 
staff  study  said  after  taking  the  New 
England  utilities  figures,  which  were  not 
corect,  it  was  1.39.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  committee 
report  where  there  are  no  minority  views. 
by  the  way,  that  the  committee  report 
presented  to  this  House  last  July  said 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  19  to  1. 
It  is  the  same  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
evaluated  the  other  300  projects  that  we 
have  in  this  report  today.  I  cannot  see 
how  the  same  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
come  out  with  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  14 
for  the  gentleman's  project  in  his  dis- 
trict in  this  bill  and  1.3  and  1.2  and  so 
forth  for  all  of  the  others  and  be  cor- 
rect on  those  but  be  Incorrect  on  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  when  they  are 
considering  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
others. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  sorry.  I  can- 
not yield  any  further  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  want  to  refer  to  what 
the  gentleman  said  with  respect  to  the 
beneflt-cost  ratio.  The  beneflt-cost  ratio 
developed  by  the  staff  study  conducted 
by  this  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
came  out  with  a  report  of  1.5  to  1  as  the 
ratio.  The  project  is  economlcallj'  feasi- 
ble and  does  have  a  good  beneflt-cost 
ratio  and  is  better  than  many  projects 
that  this  committee  and  this  Congress 
have  funded  in  the  Nation  and  many  of 
which  are  carried  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  do  not  have  any  additional 
time  during  which  to  >ie!d  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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However,  I  wish  to  answer  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  brought  up  In  re- 
sporise  to  my  principal  argument.  The 
gentleman  said  that  this  is  really  a  ques- 
tion of  money.  In  my  opinion  there  are 
two  categories  of  opinion  represented  by 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  Dickey - 
Lincoln  project.  There  are  those  w^ho. 
like  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo]  are  opposed 
to  It  or  who  are  opposed  to  the  project 
altogether  and  upon  any  grounds.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  25  cents  or  $25  bil- 
lion, they  would  be  opposed  to  it.  And 
there  are  those  who  oppose  this  appro- 
priation for  reasons  of  economy  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  studied  most  carefully 
and  even  more  carefully  than  any  other 
project  which  is  contained  in  this  bill. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  go  back  a  lit- 
tle bit  and  in  order  to  review  the  progress 
of  this  project.  The  first  authorization 
for  any  study  of  this  project  was  made 
or  supported  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
way  back  in  1954.  It  was  studied  at  that 
time  and  it  was  studied  in  1960  again 
under  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

It  was  further  studied  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson.  He 
recommended  the  construction  of  this 
dam. 

After  the  various  studies  heretofore 
mentioned  had  been  completed,  it  passed 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
then  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  other  body. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  two  appropriations  votes  taken  upon 
this  project.  This  represents  a  third  ap- 
propriation requested  therefor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
matter  has  been  studied  thoroughly  and 
enough.  I  do  not  think  that  the  appro- 
priations route  should  be  used  to  cut  out 
the  project  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  it  should  not  have  been  au- 
thorized, then  they  should  submit  a  bill 
to  rescind  the  authorization  or  to  amend 
the  authorization. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  time  for 
action  to  delete  the  appropriation  of 
S875.000  for  this  project  and  to  cut  the 
pins  out  from  under  the  project,  a  proj- 
ect which  has  been  studied  in  so  much 
depth  insofar  as  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  project  is  concerned, 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  those 
who  need  an  economy  vote,  I  would  re- 
mind them  that  when  the  amount  was 
?  1.676. 000  we  would  be  able  to  start  con- 
struction on  the  project  in  the  fall  of 
1968.  However,  with  this  flgure  of  $875,- 
000,  we  will  not  be  able  to  .«tart  upon 
this  project  until  the  fall  of  1970. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  those  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  if  you  want  an 
economy  vote,  you  will  have  It  on  this 
reduced    amount    because    construction 


funds   of    $10    to    $20    minion   will   be 
postponed. 

I  regret  that  my  time  has  expired  be- 
cause I  have  much  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark], 

Mr.  CLARK.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Kirwan]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me  and  for  giving 
to  all  of  us  the  opportunity  to  debate  this 
issue.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  issue 
represents  one  about  which  almost 
evei-yone  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
knows,  word  by  word.  However,  now,  I 
would  Uke  to  give  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  little  bit  of  the  history  as  to 
where  this  project  is  located,  what  it  is 
proposed  to  do,  and  of  what  it  consists. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in 
the  uppermost  part  of  Maine  the  loca- 
tion for  this  project.  The  proponents  of 
this  project  know  In  order  to  build  this 
project  that  water  must  be  diverted  from 
the  Canadian  area  to  the  United  States. 
Of  coui'se,  everyone  knows  that  when- 
ever this  is  done,  there  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  treaty  to  be  ratified  with  respect 
thereto. 

None  of  us  knows  what  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  are  going  to  be.  However,  I 
can  say  from  past  experience  that  it 
will  be  quite  some  time  before  this  por- 
tion of  the  matter  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mi-.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  only  have  3  minutes 
during  which  to  discuss  this  project.  The 
gentleman  from  Maine  IMr.  Hathaway] 
had  7  minutes.  Therefore.  I  would  like 
to  finish  my  general  statement,  and  If  I 
may  obtain  some  additional  time,  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  proposed  project  tlie  water 
will  be  backed  up  to  the  extent  of  some 
60  miles.  F^xrther,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  every  leading  conservation  group 
in  the  United  States  is  against  this  proj- 
ect. Therefore,  I  say  to  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  conservation- 
minded,  this  is  a  good  time  and  a  good 
place  to  not  only  cast  a  good  economy 
vote,  but  to  cast  a  vote  for  conservation. 

For  Instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
the  support  of  the  following  conserva- 
tion groups  who  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project:  The  Natural  Resources  Council 
of  Maine,  the  Maine  Fish  and  Game 
Clubs,  the  Maine  State  Biologists  Asso- 
ciation, the  Maine  Audubon  Society,  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club,  the  New  E:ig- 
land  Advisory  Board  on  Fish  and  Game 
Problems,  the  Sien-a  Club,  and  the 
Wilderness  Society. 

All  of  these  organizations  have  taken 
active  positions  against  this  project.  This 
project,  of  course,  when  it  is  finally  ap- 
proved, if  approved,  would  cost  approxi- 
mately a  half  billion  dollars.  At  $380 
million  plus  they  are  going  to  have  a 
transmission  line  going  all  the  way  fro.m 
Canada  down  into  the  area  of  the  users 
in  Boston  and  Connecticut.  I  say  that 


this  Is  not  very  good  transmission  as  far 
as  I  can  see  for  electricity. 

The  flooding  of  the  Canadian  water  In 
it*elf  Is  enough  to  make  a  treaty  some- 
tliing  that  would  be  almost  Impossible. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  O'Neill,  last  year  stated  on 
the  floor  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  people  or  the  tourist  peo- 
ple in  Maine  to  cement  or  concrete  the  St. 
John's  River  for  400  miles  into  the  Bos- 
ton area  so  tliat  the  tourists  can  go  up 
into  Maine.  I  submit  that  that  is  a  good 
proposal.  I  believe  something  like  this 
would  be  a  lot  better  than  a  hydroelectric 
dam  which  is  now  out  of  date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Al- 
bert I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
.I'rom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  extra 
time. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  this  House  de- 
feated this  project  by  a  very  substantial 
margin,  and  I  would  ask  that  today  after 
we  defeat  this  project  today — and  I  hope 
it  is  by  a  substantial  margin — that  the 
conferees  will  hold  fast  and  not  let  the 
other  body  take  control  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Ml-.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CL.ARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  0:i  the  point  of  a 
treaty  which  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  State  De- 
partment, and  negotiations  are  coming 
along  on  the  treaty  very  well,  and  they 
expect  It  will  be  nailed  down  very 
shortly.  So  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
point  of  not  getting  any  treaty  at  all  is 
not  well  taken. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
transmission  line  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  we  have  transmission  lines  much 
longer  than  this  in  some  of  the  other 
Federal  power  projects  In  the  West, 
transmission  lines  have  gone  as  much 
as  600  miles. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  replj^ 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
question  of  any  treaty  with  Canada  has 
no  basis  or  merit  here  this  afternoon. 
The  fact  Is  there  is  no  treaty,  it  has  to 
be  worked  out.  and  when  it  is  w-orked  out 
it  will  be  worked  out  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  other  body.  Cer- 
tainly, this  House,  which  is  coequal  with 
the  other  body,  does  not  wish  to  be  put 
into  the  position  where  it  ratifies  and  ap- 
proves something  before  it  is  even  agreed 
upon,  and  arrived  at  the  treaty  stage 
with  the  other  body,  and  the  State  De- 
partment. At  such  time  as  they  do  have 
a  treaty  then  let  them  come  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  make 
their  proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  points  on 
this  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 
First  of  all,  it  will  eventually  cost  the 
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taxpayers  of  the  entire  Nation  approxi- 
mately half  a  billion  dollars. 

Second,  it  will  not  benefit  the  taxpay- 
ers from  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Washington,  or  Wyoming.  It 
will  have  no  national  benefits,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  in  the  national  Interest. 

Third,  it  will  not  even  benefit  the  New 
England  States,  because,  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  has  pointed  out 
in  a  thorough  study,  it  will  produce 
power  at  15  to  20  percent  higher  cost 
than  power  that  can  be  produced  by  pri- 
vate, investment-owned  companies 
spending  their  own  money,  and  not  the 
taxpayers'. 

Fourth.  It  will  work  entirely  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  coal -producing  areas  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  surrounding  States,  be- 
cause it  will  substitute  high-cost  water 
power  source  for  the  lower  cost  coal- 
burning,  steiun-electric  plants,  or  nu- 
clear-powered plants. 

Fifth,  the  investor-owned  electric 
companies  of  the  New  England  area  are 
now  well  into  a  $1,500  million  building 
program — the  largest  building  program 
ever  undertaken  in  the  region. 

Six  of  the  so-called  Big  Eleven  Pow- 
er loop  plants  are  already  under  con- 
struction, and  have  been  for  upward  of 
5  years,  totally  obviating  the  arg^iment 
that  they  are  a  response  to  the  Dickey 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  project  be 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority  and  the 
conferees  stand  fast. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Kyros]. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  before  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
1875,000  appropriation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering is  only  half  the  budgeted 
amount  which  was  approved  for  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect by  the  other  body.  These  funds  would 
be  used  to  complete  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  engineering  studies  of  this 
project — lor  which  purpose  Congress  ap- 
proved a  total  of  SI. 900. 000  In  earlier  ap- 
propriations. If  for  no  other  reason,  we 
should  complete  the  planning  stage  of 
this  project  in  order  to  at  least  realize 
full  return  on  our  Investment. 

Popular  demand  for  this  hydroelectric 
power  project  has  arisen  from  the  power 
plight  of  New  England,  where  electric 
rates  are  among  the  highest  In  the  Na- 
tion. I  recently  polled  more  than  175.000 
of  my  constituents  In  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maine  to  determine 
the  extent  of  public  support  for  this 
project.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  response 
to  my  public  opinion  poll  showed  over- 
whelming support  for  the  project  as  the 
best  means  of  reducing  power  rates  and 
encouraging  economic  development  in 
this  northeast  comer  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  mention  at  this 
point  several  comments  included  in  a 
recent  Washington  Post  editorial  sup- 
porting the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  and 
discussing  its  relative  merits: 

It  has  been  argued  that  conventional  hy- 
dro-electric plants  are  outdated:  but  they 
continue  to  be  essential  power  suppliers,  with 
a  national  prospect  that  capacity  of  such 
plants  will  double  In  the  next  25  years.  Plants 
like  D'.ckey-Llncoln  are  being  built  right  now 


Their  usefulness  as  peak-load  suppliers 
makes  them  efficient  complements  to  steam 
or  thermonuclear  plants. 

Private  Interests  now  are  planning  a  large 
thermonuclear  plant  at  Wlscasset,  Maine,  but 
no  one  believes  that  It  will  be  adequate  to  all 
future  needs  In  the  region.  Some  voices  have 
been  raised  against  Its  effect  on  recreational 
and  wildlife  values:  but  the  foremost  de- 
fenders of  such  reeoxirces  support  the  project 
as  vastly  superior  to  an  alternative  site  that 
would  affect  the  wUd-rlver  program  on  the 
AUagash. 

Th.e  project  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 
It  contemplates  the  addition  to  the  Nation's 
power  resources  of  an  efficient  supply  that 
will  be  available  to  private  distributors,  mu- 
nicipalities and  cooperatives  in  a  region 
where  there  Is  a  deficit  and  where  rates  are 
high. 

Planning  appropriations  for  the  Dickey 
project  in  1967  were  considered  in  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  a  staff  study  to  fur- 
ther determine  the  project's  economic 
feasibility.  The  study  affirmed  earlier 
findings  that  the  project  Is  fully  Justi- 
fied, using  normal  benefit-cost  ratios. 
Dickey-Lincoln  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  1.9  to  1.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  again 
that  134  projects  included  in  the  cur- 
rent public  works  appropriations  bill 
have  less  favorable  benefit-cost  ratios 
than  Dickey  and  are  included  in  districts 
of  Members  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed Dickey. 

Why,  despite  the  many  favorable  re- 
ports and  studies  and  despite  a  very 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio,  has  this 
project  again  been  singled  out  for  intense 
scrutiny  smd  such  searching  Inquiry?  The 
reason  is  very  simple  and  very  clear. 
Dickey  has  attracted  the  powerful  and 
unyielding  opposition  of  New  England's 
private  electric  utilities.  In  an  effort  to 
protect  a  comfortable  monopoly,  they 
have  fought  hard  In  the  last  6  years  to 
destroy  all  chances  for  the  Dickey 
project. 

I  am  Intimately  familiar  with  the  un- 
remitting hostility  the  private  power 
Interests  have  shown  in  opposing  this 
project,  for  at  one  time  I  served  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. Since  1947,  the  private  utilities 
In  Maine  have  come  before  the  Commis- 
sion time  and  time  again  to  ask  for 
higher  electric  power  rates,  despite  the 
fact  that  Maine  already  has  the  highest 
power  rates  in  the  continental  United 
States.  It  is  only  recently,  since  the 
Dickey  project  became  a  mere  possi- 
bility, that  they  have  shown  any  willing- 
ness to  consider  any  reduction  In  rates. 

The  Congress  has  patiently  entertained 
the  objections  of  those  private  utilities, 
and  has  given  careful  consideration  to 
each  of  their  arguments  and  contentions. 
It  was  at  the  insistence  of  opponents  of 
the  project  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee staff  study  was  undertaken.  Surely 
the  private  utilities  have  no  cause  to  say 
that  they  have  not  received  every  con- 
sideration. 

This  project  has  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  Maine's  Governor,  her  legislators, 
and  her  representatives  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.  They  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Dickey  project  Is  the  best  means 
for  meeting  New  England's  future  peak- 
ing power  requirements  and  for  reducing 
electric  rates.  Nor  should  you. 

Maine  is  a  small  State.  I  ask  you  to 
give  her  people  their  long-deserved  re- 


lief from  oppressive  electric  power  rates. 
I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  In  voting  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make  while  I  am  down  here  In  the 
well  Is  to  ask  you  to  look  at  this  chart 
which  purports  to  show  the  Isolation  of 
this  power  project  from  New  England 
load  centers.  If  there  is  one  argiunent  for 
voting  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project 
today,  it  Is  this  chart. 

This  Is  one  of  the  clearest  cases  of  dis- 
tortion and  misrepresentation  in  inter- 
preting a  chart  that  I  have  ever  seen 

Power  is  not  going  to  go  400  miles  to 
the  southern  New  England  load  centers. 
The  power  is  going  to  be  used  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Contrary  to  what  this  chart  portrays; 
namely,  that  there  are  only  100.000  peo- 
ple in  the  State,  there  are  nearly  a  mil- 
lion people  In  my  State. 

This  power  project  can  be  intercon- 
nected and  will  go  over  into  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  and  provide  the 
whole  of  northern  New  England  with 
blocks  of  peak  power  at  low  cost. 

As  to  the  second  argimient  that  atomic 
powerplanta  are  coming  in,  I  wish  the 
gentleman  who  made  that  argument 
would  realize  that  the  atomic  power- 
plants  are  for  base  power — and  this  Is 
for  peaking  power — those  extra  power 
needs  that  come  in  the  morning  and 
come  in  the  evening  when  all  require- 
ments are  heavy  for  Industry  and  other 
use. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  referred  to  my  people  telling  me 
to  say  things,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  yield. 

Mr.  KYROS.  The  third  point  I  have 
is  as  to  conservation. 

It  was  not  until  this  year,  years  later, 
that  in  this  House  the  question  has  been 
raised  about  consen'atlon. 

The  most  appropriate  answer  to  this 
Issue  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  October  23.  1967,  at  page  29670 
in  an  article  which  sets  forth  at  length 
the  efforts  made  and  studies  undertaken 
to  assure  that  fish,  wildlife,  land  and 
recreational  resources  will  not  be  dis- 
rupted. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  What  I  would  like  to 
point  out  is  that  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
did  in  effect  support  the  project  in  the 
first  instance  because  we  had  relocated 
the  site  of  the  dam  so  that  the  Allagash 
River  would  not  be  flooded. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  want  to  say  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  that  we  are  very  much  concerned 
since  this  project  gives  us  help  in  cutting 
down  consumer  costs  in  our  State  for 
electrical  power  and  also  Industry  and 
commerce  are  very  much  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  electric  power 
In  our  State. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  would  like  to  say  there 
has  been  talk  about  the  reduction  of  rates 
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by  the  power  companies.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  In  the  past  few  years  for 
the  first  time  in  20  years  in  Maine's 
hi.stoiT  the  power  companies  have  com- 
menced to  reduce  power  rates.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  reducing  these  rates,  in 
small  increments  is  that  they  are  worried 
and  concerned  that  this  project  will  be 
successful  and  will  be  a  yardstick  in 
comparing  their  rates.  Actually  they  need 
have  no  fear  because  I  am  certain  both 
public  and  private  power  can  flourish  in 
serving  our  people.  I  ask  you  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port adoption  of  the  motion  on  the  floor; 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  Dickey  project; 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
received  the  benefits  of  hydroelectric 
generation. 

I  know  the  Importance  of  this  project. 
I  know  that  New  England  power  rates  are 
the  highest  in  the  Nation  and  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  the  highest  of  all  States. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  new  public 
power  In  an  area  reduces  rates  Inevitably 
and  sharply.  Regional  distribution  rates 
are  coming  into  existence  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  there  is  no  good  reeison 
why  the  people  of  Maine  and  New  Eng- 
land should  not  have  the  advantage  of 
rate  reductions.  And  local  distributing 
groups  have  the  right  to  buy  from  public 
as  well  as  private  generating  facilities. 

New  England's  private  utilities  through 
the  Electric  Coordinating  Council  along 
with  powerful  allies,  have  waged  a  fierce 
and  unrelenting  battle  to  defeat  the  proj- 
ect. I  have  no  quarrel  with  this.  It  is  their 
privilege  to  oppose  measures  not  to  their 
liking.  I  am  sorrj'  it  is  still  their  feeling 
because  In  our  area  public  generation  has 
combined  with  private  distribution  and 
public  distribution  to  benefit  everyone. 

Judging  from  the  difficulty  which 
Dickey,  an  eminently  deserving  project, 
has  had  In  this  House,  it  Is  apparent  that 
they  have  been  largely  successful  in  these 
efforts. 

Their  latest  ploy,  and  to  date  the  most 
shocking  was  their  effort  to  misrepresent 
the  conclusions  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Investigative  staff. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the  study 
was  undertaken  at  the  Insistence  of 
Dickey  opponents  to  resolve  any  remain- 
ing areas  of  doubt  about  the  soundness 
of  the  data  supporting  the  project. 

The  study  was  undertaken  and  carried 
out  under  conditions  which  assured  ob- 
jectivity of  investigation  and  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  reached.  The  report 
resulting  from  this  investigation,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
supports  Dickey  and  rejects  the  alterna- 
tive plans  offered  by  the  private  utilities. 
The  report  clearly  concludes  that  Dickey 
merits  our  support. 

The  Investigative  staff  found  Dickey 
to  be  solidly  supported  on  engineering, 
economic,  and  other  bases  and  found 
that  no  alternate  plan  proposed  by  the 
private  utilities  deserved  serious  consid- 
eration. 

On  this  score  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  explicit.  The  committee  print 
committing  the  Public  Works  and  Atomic 


Energy    Commission    appropriation    bill 
for  1968  reports: 

The  extensive  Investigation  conducted  by 
committee  staff  has  confirmed  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  economically  feasible,  with  a  beneflt- 
to-co8t   ratio  of  1.9  to  1 

I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  staff  investigators,  and 
our  Appropriations  Committee  as  final. 

Reason  dictates  that  we  should  adopt 
the  motion  on  the  fioor,  and  that  the 
modest  reduced  appropriation  for  Dickey 
should  be  approved  along  with  all  others 
affected  by  that  motion. 

Simple  justice  demands  that  we  coun- 
tenance no  action  which  would  unfairly 
discriminate  against  the  people  of  New 
England. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  now  on  the 
fioor.  I  shall  support  the  Dickey  project — 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 

Mr,  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  three  or  four  simple 
things  In  this  discussion  in  the  time  that 
I  have  available  to  me.  First,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  schools.  "Lincoln 
School "  is  the  name  of  a  town,  and  no 
Member  should  be  concerned  with 
schools  on  this  vote.  What  Is  proposed 
today  here  Is  leading  to  a  cost  of  at  least 
$300  million,  which,  by  the  admission  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maine,  is  the  mini- 
mum. Then  for  the  transmission  line, 
another  $75  million  for  peaking  power 
purposes.  All  this  is  for  a  power  standby 
that  private  power  utilities  can  do  for 
one-third  that  cost:  and  will  do  when 
needed.  We  have  a  fiscal  crisis  and  we 
should  not  be  taking  a  road  that  will 
lead  to  this  $300  million  cost,  which  is 
largely  outright  subsidy  when  the  option 
Is  private  capitalization  to  be  added  to 
the  rate  base,  recovered  through  rates 
and  all  without  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
of  thlis  country. 

We  ought  not  to  saddle  the  American 
consumer  with  $300  million  additional 
for  this  project.  I  hope  Members  will 
take  a  good  look  at  the  map  that  was  just 
before  us  and  see  that  this  facility,  which 
would  be  450  miles  up  in  the  woods, 
would  require  a  transmission  line  costing 
$75  miUIon  for  limited  peaking  power 
availability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  has  been  said 
on  this  particular  project  already  that 
I  hesitate  to  take  up  much  more  of  the 
House's  time  which  becomes  increasingly 
more  valuable  as  we  move,  hopefully, 
closer  to  eventual  adjournment. 

I  continue  to  be  opposed  to  the  appro- 
priation of  any  additional  funds  for  this 
unnecessary  project.  As  has  been  stated 
emphatically  time  and  again,  the  power 
produced  by  Dickey-Lincoln,  If  built, 
would  be  but  a  tiny  portion  of  the  total 
power  In  the  New  England  area,  and  its 
effect  on  the  consumer  rates  for  power 
in  that  area  woiUd  be  mlniscule,  if,  in- 


deed, there  would  be  any  effect  what- 
soever. 

Equivalent  load  and  peaking  power  to 
that  produced  by  Dlckey-Llncoln  could 
be  pro\ided  by  alternate  means  for  less 
than  one-third  of  the  $300  to  $380  million 
eventual  total  cost  of  this  public  power 
project.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  is  simply  not 
warranted  and  I  carmot  support  further 
appropriation  of  tax  money  for  Dickey- 
lincoln.  The  American  taxpayer  is  al- 
ready overburdened,  as  everyone  knows, 
and  this  is  one  instance  where  we  can 
save  them  some  money, 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  made  of 
the  role  of  the  private  utilities  in  this 
particular  controversy  and  many  allega- 
tions made.  In  this  light  I  have  asked  for 
specified  answers  by  the  private  utilities 
in  our  area  to  specific  charges  made  re- 
lating to  Dlckey-Llncoln  and  have  re- 
ceived comprehensive  replies  to  each 
allegation.  I  Insert  these  charges  and 
answers  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  and 
commend  their  reading  to  all  concerned 
with  Dlckey-Llncoln: 

8TATXMXNT  NO.  1 

"The  private  Mtilitiei  have  said  Dickey  ts 
not  needed  became  they  have  planned  a 
comprehensit^e  program  called  "The  Big 
Eleven  Potcer  Loop"  to  meet  Netc  England's 
power  needs  of  the  future.  The  fact  is  the 
Big  Eleven  Loop  ia  only  a  public  relations 
gimmick." 

Answer 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Big  Eleven  Power 
Loop  Is  proceeding  on  schedule  although 
there  may  be  future  procedural  delays  orig- 
inating at  the  hands  of  regulatory  agencies 
While  the  project  Is  not  formalized  to  the 
extent  of  being  In  the  form  of  a  written 
agreement  among  the  participating  private 
utilities.  It  Is  the  result  of  coordinated  plan- 
ning through  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council  of  New  England  and  covers  the  years 
1967  through  1972 

A  report  of  progress  on  the  Big  Eleven 
Power  Loop  with  photographs  was  included 
as  Appendix  I  to  "A  Progress  Report  on  Elec- 
tric Power  Development  In  New  England" 
issued  by  the  Coordinating  Council  In  March. 
1967.  Since  that  time,  all  eleven  projects  have 
shown  further  progress.  Completed  since 
then  are  (1)  Connecticut  Yankee  and  (2) 
Boston  a  2. 

Insofar  as  the  transmission  facilities  of 
th  Big  Eleven  Power  Loop  are  concerned, 
planning  and  construction  are  proceeding  at 
the  required  pace.  The  first  section  of  EHV 
line  from  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York,  through 
Connecticut  to  Charlton,  Massachusetts,  Is 
now  operating  at  the  rated  345.000  volts. 
Substantial  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
by  Public  Servlc  Company  of  New  Hampshire 
and  others  to  acquire  necessary  rights  of 
way  and  to  start  construction  on  the  balance 
of  the  345.000  volt  transmission  lines  asso- 
ciated with  the  Loop 

STATEMENT    NO,    2 

"The  priiyate  utilities  have  said  they  are 
doing  the  best  job  possible  in  serving  Neit: 
Englimd  today.  The  fact  is  they  have  con- 
sistently overcharged  Neu  England  customers 
and  have  given  us  the  highest  electrical  rates 
in  the  nation." 

Anstcvr 

This  statement  embodies  three  different 
subjects.  The  first  raises  the  question  as  to 
who  presumed  to  be  the  spokesman  for  New 
England's  private  utilities  In  stating  "they 
are  doing  the  best  Job  possible  In  serving 
New  England."  As  long  as  utilities,  whether 
private  or  public,  are  operated  by  human  be- 
ings, there  always  will  be  room  for  Improve- 
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meut.  However,  as  between  private  and  pub> 
Uc  power,  ii  seeing  txD  be  pretty  generally 
conceded  that  private  operation  IJs  more  effi- 
cient than  government  operation  and  It  Is 
certain  that  private  operation  puts  more 
money  In  the  public  coffers  than  government 
operation. 

The  second  subject  which  has  to  do  with 
"oyercharglng"  seems  to  be  completely  un- 
supported. While  It  Is  true  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  reported  rate*  of  return 
for  the  major  privately  owned  companlee  for 
the  year  1965  In  lU  "Statistic*  of  Electric 
trtUlUes  in  the  United  States,  1966— Private- 
ly Owned"  starting  on  page  661,  It  does  not 
appear  that  FPC  had  anything  to  say  about 
overcharging.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  PPO  pre- 
ceded the  reporting  on  rate  of  return  with 
the  following  words  which  also  appear  on 
page  661. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  this  review  of 
rates  of  return  calculated  by  the  Commis- 
sion's staff  Is  not  Intended  as  an  evaluation 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  earnings  of  any 
electric  utility  company  under  applicable  reg- 
ulatory standard*. — Finally,  no  one  rate  of 
return  U  universally  applicable,  but  the  al- 
lowable rate  of  return  will  differ  from  one 
company  to  another  and  among  different 
J»irlsdlctiona." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  6  per  cent  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  an  adequate  rate  of  return  for 
private  utilities — a  fact  which  Senator  Met- 
calf.  an  outspoken  and  militant  critic  of 
the  utilities  and  one  whoee  writings  and 
speeches  may  have  influenced  Senator  Mus- 
kie,  has  conceded.  At  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Development  of 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention on  July  26,  1967.  Senator  Metcalf 
said  in  part.  "Well,  the  6  per  cent  return,  as 
the  members  of  the  Committee  know,  was 
reached  by  regulatory  commissions  and  by 
decisions  of  state  and  Federal  courts  and  is 
established  by  a  long  line  of  precedent.  Per- 
haps It  is  inadequate  in  these  present  days 
of  developing  high  Interest  rates.  Maybe  a 
7  per  cent  return  or  a  Vlj  per  cent  return 
could  be  established  as  a  basis." 

The  third  subject  has  to  do  with  the 
words  "the  highest  electrical  ratea  In  the 
nation".  While  it  is  a  fact  that  New  Eng- 
land's electric  rates  on  a  regional  basis  are 
higher  than  rates  of  some  other  regions  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  true  that  they 
are  the  highest  for  all  classes  of  service 
when  compared  on  the  l>ai>ls  of  the  charge 
for  a  speciac  usage  block,  which  is  the 
soundest  way  to  make  inter-reglonal  rate 
comparisons.  Furthermore,  the  reasons  for 
the  relatively  high  level  of  New  England's 
electrical  rates  are  either  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  utilities  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  corrected.  The  principal  reasons  are 
higher  fuel  cost,  higher  taxes,  unfavorable 
elastomer  density,  and  many  small  generat- 
ing stations.  The  first  three  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  utilities:  the  last  is  being 
corrected  by  the  Big  Eleven  Power  Loop,  to- 
gether with  other  planning  for  the  future, 
in  the  over-all  picture,  the  private  utilities 
under  good  government  regulation  have  pro- 
vided New  England  with  electric  service  equal 
to  any  in  the  world  and  at  constantly  re- 
ducing prices  per  kilowatt-hour  over  the 
years  in  spite  of  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

As  an  example  of  a  rate  comparison  for 
specific  amounts  of  use  for  Industrial  elec- 
tric service  in  certain  regions  with  which 
New  England's  industry  is  in  competition,  a 
statement  titled  "Comparative  Bills  for  In- 
dustrial Electric  Service  for  New  England. 
Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  Re- 
gions Communities  of  50,000  Population  and 
Over.  January  1,  1966"  is  offered.  The  source 
of  the  material  is  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  Indicated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  statement,  and  the  record  Is  favorable 
rather  than  unfavorable  to  New  England 
and  to  Public  Service  Company  of  New 
Hampshire. 


STATEMENT   NO.    3 

"The  private  utilities  have  said  that  Dickey 
has  not  been  studied  enough.  The  fact  is 
that  no  project  has  received  such  close  scru- 
tiny." 

Ansioer 

There  is  one  point  to  which  the  private 
utilities  can  agree  If  the  extravagant  words, 
"no  project  has  received  such  close  scrutiny," 
are  ignored.  It  can  be  agreed  that  the  pri- 
vate utilities  have  studied  the  Dickey  project 
in  sufficient  depth  to  know  that  the  power 
It  might  produce  will  not  slgnlficanly  affect 
power  costs  in  New  England  and  that  by 
the  time  it  can  become  available,  other  more 
favorable  sources  will  have  become  available. 

The  claim  of  lack  of  study  by  the  private 
utilities  has  been  directed  to  a  well  engi- 
neered determination  of  the  probable  cost 
of  the  project  and  the  amount  of  such 
cost   chargeable   to   electric   power. 

If  the  project  has  been  sufficiently  stud- 
led,  why  Is  there  a  need  for  a  further  appro- 
priation of  $1.6  million  in  the  present  om- 
nibus bill  for  planning  and  engineering 
for  this  particular  project? 

STATEMENT    NO.    4 

"The  prxvate  utilities  contend  there  is 
no  market  for  Dickey's  power." 

Answer 

While  it  Is  true  that  no  private  utility 
has  indicated  any  Interest  In  Dickey  prawer 
at  the  price  at  which  it  would  have  to  be 
offered  to  meet  present  requirements  for  au- 
thorization to  construct,  it  is  equally  true 
that  so-called  preference  customers  such 
as  municipals  and  cooperatives  Ln  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  cannot  now  or  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  make  economical  use  of  any 
substantial  proportion  of  the  short-hour 
peaking  power  which  Dickey  will  produce. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  provision  in  cost 
estimates  now  available  to  indicate  the  cost 
of  transmitting  the  power  from  Dickey  to  the 
municipals  and  cooperatives  in  Bfalne  and 
Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT    NO.    S 

"The  private  utilities  have  said  that  hydro- 
electric power  13  outdated." 

Answer 

This  statennent  is  the  result  either  of  a 
misxinderstanding  of  the  position  of  the 
utilities  or  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mis- 
lead by  lifting  words  out  of  context.  The 
position  of  the  private  utilities  with  respect 
to  hydro-electric  power  is  simple,  direct,  and 
understandable.  Where  new  hydro-electric 
developments  can  be  economically  Justified 
when  compared  with  other  sources  of  power. 
they  should  be  built.  However,  in  the  more 
mature  (electrically)  New  England  region, 
practically  all  economically  Justifiable  hy- 
dro-electric plant  sites  have  been  developed 
so  far  as  conventional  plants  are  concerned. 
This  means  that  most  future  growth  will 
come  from  other  sources.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  about  this.  Already  TVA,  which 
started  as  a  100%  hydro-electric  system,  is 
now  generating  more  than  82^^  of  its  elec- 
tricity In  steam  plants.  Also,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  huge  government  hydro- 
electric plants  like  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville 
and  others  have  been  constructed,  the  use  of 
steam  power  Is  being  planned  to  take  care 
of  growth. 

The  hydro  included  in  the  Big-11  Loop  is 
pumped  storage  which  is  a  type  of  develop- 
ment that  offers  much  promise  for  New  Eng- 
land. There  are  many  good  sites  in  the  area, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  additional  installa- 
tions of  this  type  will  be  coming  along  in 
the  future. 

STATEMENT    NO.    8 

"The  private  utilities  have  said  that  atomic 
energy  is  the  cheapest  power  source  of  the 
future." 

Answer 

Several  sizable  atomic  power  plants  are 
now  nearlng  completion.  In  the  not  too  dis- 


tant future,  Uiey  will  provide  the  answer  as 
to  the  relative  cost  of  power  from  nuclear 
plants  and  fossil  fuel  plants.  Every  indication 
is  that  nuclear  costs  wUl  be  competitive. 

As  to  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Cor- 
poration which  Senator  Muskie  says  is  four 
years  late,  Mr.  Albert  A.  Cree,  President  of 
the  Corporation,  authorized  the  statement  on 
September  28,  1967,  that  the  plant  is  not 
'■four  years  late  being  put  In  operation  or 
even  one  year  late".  He  further  stated  that 
any  delays  in  scheduled  progress  up  to  the 
present  time  have  l>een  due  to  regulatory 
processes. 

STATEMrNT   NO.    7 

'•The  private  utilities  have  said  that  Dickey 
will  cheat  Maine  out  of  tax  revenue.  The  fact 
is  that  private  utilities  are  tax  collectors. 
They  simply  adjust  their  rates  so  that  the  tax 
is  passed  along  to  the  consumer.  .  .  ." 

Answer 

The  average  private  utility  pays  about  22 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  collected  from  lu 
consumers  to  the  tax  collector.  On  the  aver- 
age. 11  cents  of  this  is  baaed  on  assessments 
on  property  and  franchises  and  is  paid  dl- 
rectly  to  the  states  and /or  the  various  com- 
munities in  which  the  utility  operates.  On  the 
other  hand,  government  power  projects  pay 
little  or  no  taxes.  It,  therefore,  must  follow 
that  for  every  government  project  built,  be  it 
for  the  generation  or  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity or  any  other  purpose  commonly  en- 
gaged In  by  private  enterprise,  there  will  be 
less  construction  by  private  enterprise  and, 
therefore,  less  taxes  collected  through  these 
sources — and  more  necessarily  from  other 
sources. 

Dickey  is  not  economically  sound  and  can- 
not begin  to  make  up  in  lower  electric  rates 
for  the  taxes  which  would  result  from  the 
construction  of  more  sound  and  more  sen- 
sible generating  facilities  by  the  private 
utilities. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  •WYMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  my 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Wyman], 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time.  I  commend  him  on  his  statement 
and  the  facts  that  he  has  presented. 

Once  again  I,  too,  oppose  the  Lincoln- 
Dickey  hydroelectric  power  project.  The 
proponents  of  the  project  claim  that  it 
may  reduce  the  cost  of  electricity  In  New 
England.  This  claim  has  not  been  conclu- 
sively proved.  What  can  be  proved,  how- 
ever, Is  that  this  Is  a  very  expensive  and 
uneconomical  and  unnecessary  way  of 
producing  electric  power.  It  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  an  estimated  $380  million,  and 
by  1975,  the  forecasted  completion  date, 
electricity  from  atomic  powerplants  and 
other  facilities  in  New  England  will  be 
available  at  substantially  reduced  rates. 

According  to  the  Dickey  report,  pub- 
lished in  1965  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Enplncers.  the  cost  for  723,500  kilowatts 
of  power  will  be  $375  per  kilowatt.  Only 
last  June,  the  same  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers rejected  a  power  dam  project — the 
Pontook — on  the  Androscoggin  River  in 
northern  New  Hampshire,  and  yet  the 
estimated  cost  for  this  project  was  less 
than  $250  per  kilowatt.  In  addition,  the 
corps  estimates  that  the  cost  per  kilowatt 
year  at  LlncoIn-Dlckey  would  be  $23.50, 
whei-eas  at  the  Pontook  Dam  on  the  An- 
droscopgln,  it  would  have  been  only 
$10.30  per  kilowatt  year.  If  the  Pontook 
Dam  was  found  uneconomical,  I  find  little 
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justification  in  believing  that  the  Lin- 
coln-Dickey dam  is. 

Lincoln-Dickey  is  primarily  for  pro- 
ducing power.  Its  one  other  benefit,  flood 
control,  could  be  provided  for  a  total  of 
$1  million,  compared  to  the  estimated 
S380  million  cost  of  the  whole  project. 
Two  types  of  electric  power  would  be 
produced  at  Lincoln-Dickey,  lOO.OOO  kilo- 
watts baseload  power  for  use  in  southern 
Maine,  and  623,500  kilowatts  peaking 
power  for  use  In  southern  New  England. 
In  other  words,  the  electricity  produced 
by  Lincoln-Dickey  is  not  destined  for  the 
people  in  northern  Maine  where  the  dam 
is  located.  I  submit  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  build  two  separate  powerplants  at  the 
locations  where  the  electricity  will  lie 
used. 

On  pi-evlous  occasions  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  I  have  spoken  against  this 
proposal.  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues before,  and  wish  to  do  so  again, 
that  private  utilities  which  can  meet  the 
needs  of  New  England  for  electricity  for 
less  total  cost,  pay  taxes!  I  submit  that 
it  makes  little  sense  to  use  taxpayer  dol- 
lars to  create  a  tax-eating  and  non-tax- 
paying  facility  that  does  not  even  have 
the  saving  grace  of  fulfilling  an  unmet 
need. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  an  important 
and  relatively  overlooked  aspect  to  this 
matter  involving  conservation.  There  are 
many  people  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
one  of  them,  who  have  become  convinced 
that  when  facilities  such  as  this  are 
planned,  detrimental  effects  involving 
conservation  should  be  far  more  thought- 
fully and  carefully  considered.  Thus.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  today  from  the 
Sierra  Club  that  their  Atlantic  chapter 
opposes  this  project.  The  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  National  Resources 
Council  of  Maine,  the  Maine  Audubon 
Society  and  the  State  Biologists  Asso- 
ciation of  Maine,  have  also  echoed  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  project. 

If  an  important  public  works  project 
is  to  be  awarded  to  Maine  and  if,  as  some 
of  the  speakers  have  suggested,  northern 
New  England  is  deserving  of  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  I  suggest  that 
we  all  get  together  immediately  behind 
an  east-west  highway  which  would  link 
northern  New  England  with  New  York 
State.  I  am  sure  that  such  a  project 
would  have  the  strong  support  of  the 
Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
New  York  delegations.  Such  a  highway 
for  which  I  have  long  argued  would  also 
have  far  greater  economic  value,  not  only 
for  northern  New  England,  but  for  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  stand 
Its  ground  today  and.  once  again,  vote 
dowTi  further  fimds  for  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln hydroelectric  project  in  Maine.  In 
response  to  our  last  vote  on  this  matter, 
the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Daily  Evening  Item  on 
October  18  published  this  editorial: 


Let  s  Forget  Dickey-Lincoln 

The  Hotise  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  third  time  has  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  eliminate  from  the  omnibus  public 
worlts  bill  planning  funds  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  in  northern 
Maine.  Twice  l>elore,  the  Senate  has  put  the 
funds  back  in. 

Although  several  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  planning,  this  is  only  a  token  com- 
pared to  the  hundreds  of  millions  the  project 
could  ultimately  cost.  It  is  time  the  project 
was  forgotten. 

Here  we  have  a  proposal  to  build  a  hydro- 
electric project  400  miles  from  the  load 
centers.  The  project  would  produce  power 
that  c«uld  be  produced  cheaper  elsewhere.  It 
would  flood  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin 
forest  and  would  be  partly  on  land  Canada 
owns. 

Usually,  all  memtwrs  of  Congress  want 
money  to  flow  back  into  local  areas  If  a 
project  is  at  all  economically  feasible.  How- 
ever, 16  of  23  voting  New  England  congress- 
men wanted  the  Dickey-Lincoln  appropria- 
tion removed,  which  hardly  speaks  well  for 
the  project. 

Dlckey-Llncoln.  if  built,  would  pay  no 
taxes.  It  would  place  a  further  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  t>ecause  It  would  t>orrow  money 
from  the  federal  government  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  government  has  ;o  pay  to  get  it  in 
the  first  ph.ce.  This  is  certainly  no  bargain 
for  the  people  of  New  England  or  the  nation. 

It  Is  time  the  Senate  put  a  final  quietus  on 
this  Indefensible  projKisal. 

We  suggest  you  write  your  Senators:  It  is 
time  the  project  was  forgotten. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  conserva- 
tion-minded people  strongly  oppose  this 
project.  As  Robert  Waldrop,  of  the  Wash- 
ington oflBce  of  the  Sierra  Club,  observes 
in  a  letter  on  Dickey-Lincoln,  this  debate 
has  primarily  centered  on  the  economics 
of  the  issue.  He  continues: 

But  the  scope  of  this  dialogue  has  over- 
looked aspects  of  the  project  which  have 
a  great  number  of  people  In  the  Northeast 
and  across  the  nation  quite  concerned.  This 
aspect  is  the  Impact  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  proj- 
ect would  have  on  the  scenic,  wildlife,  nat- 
ural, and  other  lnt£ingible  values  associated 
with  the  present  St.  John  rlverscape. 

Among  New  England  and  other  con- 
servation orgsmizations  which  have 
voiced  concern  about  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project.  Mr.  Waldrop  notes  that  the 
Atlantic  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  re- 
cently passed  the  following  resolution: 

The  Atlantic  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club 
wishes  to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln 
Project  in  Maine  because  of  the  anticipated 
effect  such  a  project  wotild  have  on  the 
scenic  and  wildlife  values  associated  with  a 
free-flowing  St.  John  River. 

The  National  Resouixes  Council  of 
Maine  has  declared : 

Much  of  what  is  being  said  about  this  proj- 
ect appears  to  be  based  on  the  assiunption 
that  Maine  people  strongly  favor  it,  but  so 
far  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  sub- 
stantial public  support  for  the  Dickey  project 
within  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  us  that  there  Is  a  rising  t>ody  of  opinion 
which  is  opposed  to  flooding  the  upper  St. 
John  River  valley. 

The  Maine  Audubon  Society  expressed 
it  this  way : 

In  an  extremely  detailed  study  of  the  test- 
imony on  this  project  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  debates  In  the  Congress. 
it  Is  apparent  that  the  wildlife  conservation 
values  of  the  St.  John  have  not  t>een  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Supreme  Court  this 
summer  in  its  decision  on  the  Snake  River. 


stated  that  wildlife  conservation  values  shall 
be  given  due  consideration.  If  the  cost  bene- 
fit ratios  of  this  project  are  partially  derived 
by  the  inclusion  of  flood  control  Ijeneflts, 
and  an  omission  of  other  conservation  values, 
the  validity  of  these  ratios  mav  be  justlv 
questioned. 

The  State  Biologists'  Association  of 
Maine  stated  its  opposition  as  follows: 

We.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
Biologists'  Association,  are  opposed  to  con- 
struction of  the  hydroelectric  project  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Dickev-Llncoln 
dam."  Our  opposition  is  based  primarily  on 
the  conrtction  that  the  Upper  St  John  area 
has  a  far  greater  value  in  its  natural  state 
than  U  admitted  by  the  planners  of  the 
Dlckey-Lincolj  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ever  more  apparent 
that  the  more  people  consider  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project,  the  more  thev 
are  aware  that  it  is  costly  not  onlv  in 
hard  cash  but  also  in  matters  of  coriser- 
vation.  There  is  no  pubhc  desire  nor  ne- 
cessity for  this  project.  It  is,  as  the  edi- 
torial I  have  quoted  here  today  savs.  time 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  is  forgotten 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
dangers  of  staying  on  the  floor  and 
listening  to  debate  is  that  the  more  you 
hear,  the  more  confusing  it  gets  I  have 
always  opposed  this  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect for  the  simple  reason  that  I  come 
from  a  coal-producing  region  of  Ohio 
Most  of  the  coal  in  Ohio  is  located  in 
my  district.  We  are  naturally  int€rested 
in  fossil  fuel  to  generate  power. 

Today  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  say  that  the 
solution  to  this  is  atomic  power,  which 
now  the  coal  people  are  verv  much 
against  because  they  claim  the  refuse 
in  poisoning  the  countr>'.  There  is  no 
Place  to  dump  it.  I  thought  that  I,  per- 
haps, had  better  change  my  position  and 
be  for  good,  clean,  God-given  water 
power.  I  do  not  know. 

Perhaps  what  I  should  have  done  was 
to  stay  in  my  office  and  not  have  listened 
to  this  debate  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  knows  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  affection  and  ad- 
miration for  him.  I  do  want  him  to  rest 
easily  in  his  mind  that  he  will  be  help- 
ing his  coal  people.  In  New  England,  by 
1975,  in  planning  what  is  known  as  the 
big  11  power  loop,  there  will  be  11  new, 
efficient  electric  generating  plants,  three 
or  four  of  which  will  be  atomic  power, 
which  leaves  seven  or  eight  as  thermal 
powerplants.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
in  New  England  we  are  going  to  be  pur- 
chasing coal  from  his  people  for  a  long. 
long  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  suggest  that  there 
be  one  or  two  atomic  powerplants  and 
nine  or  10  coal-using  plants? 

Mr.  GIAIMO  That  is  a  bad  ratio.  Per- 
haps 7  to  4. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  think  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  building  any  more  atomic 
powerplants  until  we  have  had  more 
study  on  them. 

Incidentally,  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  Introduced  reso- 
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lutions  to  have  a  further  study  of  what 
we  do  with  the  waste  from  these  atomic 
plants,  before  we  build  any  more  atomic 
power  reactors.  I  am  against  any  more 
atomic  plants  and  I  will  have  to  vote  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Members  here  that  Dickey-Lincoln  is 
not  the  only  thing  involved  in  this  mo- 
tion to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment. This  also  involves  a  number  of 
projects  which  were  put  In  that  were  not 
in  the  budget.  It  involves  a  number  of 
projects  on  which  the  Senate  increased 
the  amounts,  from  what  had  been  al- 
lowed in  the  House,  whether  or  not  they 
were  in  the  budget.  It  involves  restora- 
tion by  the  Senate,  within  projects,  of 
amounts  where  the  House  had  made  re- 
ductions with  respect  to  particular 
projects. 

So  those  who  vote  against  the  motion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees 
have  a  number  of  reasons  for  doing  so, 
without  regard  to  their  attitude  on  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  project. 

The  only  way  we  will  actually  be  get- 
ting at  the  crux  of  the  matter  with  re- 
spect to  Dickey -Lincoln,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
vote  against  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  vote  down  this  motion 
to  recede  and  concur,  and  then  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  specifically  to  get  at 
the  matter  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
on  its  own  merits. 

So  those  who  believe  we  ought  not  con- 
cede these  increases  in  projects  that  have 
been  made  by  the  other  body  and  con- 
ceded to  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  those 
who  believe  that  we  ought  not  have  this 
commitment  for  Dickey-Lincoln,  all  of 
those  people  should  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
then  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss on  its  merits  the  question  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  itself. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAJND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
frankly  a  little  puzzled  by  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  who  is 
a  very  knowledgeable  and  persuasive 
member  of  our  committee.  I  fail  to  see 
how  we  can  get  at  the  merits  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  If  we  vote 
down  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  provides  the  $875,000  necessary  to 
continue  planning  for  this  project.  If  we 
accept  the  motion,  if  we  recede  and  con- 
cur with  the  Senate  amendment,  then  we 
will  have  provided  the  $875,000  that  the 
majority  of  the  conferees  suggested  and 
recommended  in  this  report. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  We  will  also 
have  provided  for  the  additional  funds 
for  other  projects  and  for  the  Senate 
increases. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.  I  pointed  that  out  when  I  ex- 
plained what  the  intent  of  the  motion  is. 
It  does  involve  300  other  projects 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  the 
only  way  we  could  bring  this  Item  back  so 
that   the   Hoi^  could  get  a  vote  on 


Dickey-Lincoln  was  to  provide  for  this 
motion  by  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
to  provide  the  $875,000  above  the  amount 
that  was  recommended  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would 
be  that  if  we  vote  down  this  motion,  we 
dispose  of  the  $875,000  for  Dickey-Lln- 
coln,  after  which  other  motions  would  be 
in  order  as  to  the  other  projects  which 
are  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  If  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  voted  down,  then  $875.- 

000  goes  out  the  window,  and  immediately 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  offer  an- 
other motion  with  the  total  amount 
minus  the  amount  which  is  provided  for 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  ex- 
actly as  I  understood  it.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  clarification, 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  serving  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  a  number  of  years.  We 
have  a  position  that  is  national  in  scope. 
Members  may  wonder  why  I  take  part 
in  this  debate,  but  the  motion  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  represents  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— I  think  of  all  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

Thus,  I  feel  I  should  make  clear  why 
we  feel  as  we  do.  having  a  responsibility 
to  the  whole  Nation. 

I  happen  to  come  from  an  area  where 
half  of  the  district  is  served  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  the  other 
half  by  the  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co. 

1  have  had  to  know  something  about  both 
sides,  in  self-defense,  one  might  say. 

I  say  to  my  friends  In  New  England, 
keep  this  in  mind:  The  closer  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  the  private 
company  is  the  more  they  reduce  their 
rates  and  the  greater  the  Increase  in  their 
consumption  and  profits.  The  further 
away  from  It  they  are  the  less  they  have 
grown  and  the  less  the  rates  have  come 
down. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  supported  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  I  had  letters  and 
calls  from  New  Orleans  and  from  the 
Mississippi  gulf  coast  In  opposition.  I 
supported  the  seaway  anyway. 

Let  us  think  a  little  bit.  In  less  than  33 
years  we  are  going  to  have  150  million 
more  people.  What  cities  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  them?  We  carmot  take  care 
of  the  people  we  have  in  the  cities  now. 

I  grant  that  in  this  area,  from  all  ac- 
counts, the  area  is  ver>'  sparsely  settled, 
and  it  always  will  be,  unless  we  make 
some  provision  so  that  a  larger  number 
of  people  can  live  there  in  comfort. 

But  let  us  forget  all  that.  The  Issue  be- 
fore us  is  whether  to  continue  the  plan- 
ning which  we  started.  This  Is  not  for 
building  the  project.  This  is  only  $875,000 
to  complete  planning  which  has  been 
authorized  and  has  been  partially  com- 
pleted. 

We  will  cross  the  bridge  about  whether 


to  build  it  or  not  later,  but  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  very  shortsighted  to  retard 
the  development  of  any  section  of  the 
United  States,  with  this  growth  in  popu- 
lation facing  us,  and  it  would  be  even 
more  shortsighted  to  cut  planning  off  in 
the  middle. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

1  Mr.  UdallJ. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  proj- 
ect ought  to  be  built.  This  planning 
money  ought  to  be  put  in.  This  whole 
controversy  ought  to  be  put  to  rest. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  two  people  in 
this  House  who  have  done  more  to  build 
this  country  or  who  are  sounder  builders 
than  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Bob 
Jones,  who  spoke  in  favor  of  this  proj- 
ect a  few  minutes  ago,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mike  Kirwajj,  who  has 
built  projects  and  favored  projects  and 
supported  projects  all  over  this  country. 

I  remember  the  first  time  this  came  up 

2  years  ago.  A  former  Member,  from 
Maine,  said,  'You  know,  the  greatest  ex- 
port from  my  State  is  our  young  people. 
This  is  the  thing  we  export,  because  we 
do  not  have  low  power  rates  or  other  eco- 
nomic inducements  to  keep  them  there," 

In  the  West  public  and  private  power 
have  learned  to  live  together.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  told  you  about 
it.  We  have  few  of  these  fights  in  the 
Southwest  an>'more.  Private  power  gets 
the  shakes  when  it  has  a  monopoly.  They 
talk  about  free  enterprise,  and  they  run 
ads,  but  they  have  a  monopoly.  They  find 
when  they  onct  feel  the  cold  air  of  com- 
petition that  they  still  survive  and  do  a 
better  job. 

When  private  power  and  pubhc  power 
have  to  compete,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  pointed  out.  the  rates  come 
down.  They  both  do  better.  The  area 
prospers.  This  has  been  the  experience 
all  over  the  country. 

I  hope  that  this  project  will  be  built.  I 
hope  that  this  matter  can  be  put  to  rest 
today.  I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  further  believe  that  the  Dickey  proj- 
ect has  been  proven  to  deserve  our  sup- 
p>ort  and  should  receive  fair  treatment 

Permit  me  to  summarize,  in  10  brief 
points,  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  Dickey - 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  power 
project. 

First.  Electric  rates  in  New  England 
are  the  highest  In  the  coimtry. 

Second.  The  record  shows  that  New 
England's  private  utilities  have  done 
little  to  reduce  these  rates. 

Third.  Over  a  period  of  several  years, 
the  Dickey  project  ha^  been  studied  in 
great  detail  by  numerous  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Fourth.  Engineering  feasibility  and 
economic  justifications  of  the  project 
have  been  demonstrated  beyond  any  pos- 
sible doubt. 

Fifth.  The  Dickey  project,  as  designed, 
Is  uniquely  suited  to  fulfill  the  role  It 
Is  destined  to  play  In  providing  power 
to  New  England  consumers. 

Sixth.  The  project  will  provide  elec- 
tricity at  the  lowest  cost  to  consumers. 

Seventh.  A  market  exists  for  the  power 
Dickey  will  generate.  In  fact,  the  peak- 


ing power  to  be  available  for  shipment 
out  of  Maine  Is  already  oversubscribed. 
Eighth.  The  private  utilities  have  been 
unable  to  offer  a  plan  which  can  chal- 
lenge Dickey  for  efficiency  of  operation 
or  cost  of  electric  energy  production. 

Ninth.  The  private  utilities  are  unable 
to  promise  that  they  can  significantly 
reduce  rates  to  consimiers  nearly  as  much 
as  Dickey  will. 

Tenth.  The  Dlckey-Lincohi  project  is 
by  all  odds  and  by  any  standard  the  best 
means  of  reducing  electric  rates  in  New 
England. 

These  are  not  simply  my  views,  but 
the  considered  judgment  of  all  Federal 
agencies  expert  in  such  matters  and  of 
our  own  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  completely  satisfied  with  the 
merits  of  thia  project  and  am  proud  to 
lend  it  my  support.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  motion  on  the  floor 
and  give  New  England  a  modest  appro- 
priation to  continue  preliminary  study 
and  engineering  on  the  Dickey  project. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  had 
been  sitting  In  this  House  about  30  years 
ago.  instead  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect we  might  be  deciding  today  whether 
to  authorize  the  Grand  Coulee  project 
in  my  district  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Instead  of  hearing  about  a  project 
"400  miles  in  the  woods"  we  might 
have  heard  something  else.  I  want 
to  tell  the  Members  what  was  said  a  little 
more  than  30  years  ago  about  Grand 
Coulee.  It  was  said  that  it  was  a  great 
white  elephant,  that  It  would  be  built 
only  to  provide  electricity  to  Jack  rabbits 
and  sagebrush. 

Let  me  tell  you  also  what  has  happened 
as  a  result  of  the  authorization  and  of 
the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee,  It  has 
changed  the  economy  of  my  district  from 
one  almost  entirely  agricultural  to  one 
which  supports  a  great  light  metals  In- 
dustry, and  other  thriving  industries 
prodding  year-round  employment.  This 
project  has  electrified  farms  and  towns. 
It  has  provided  electricity  to  public  and 
private  electric  utilities.  It  has  helped 
change  our  whole  way  of  life.  It  made 
possible  In  the  early  1940's  the  creation 
of  the  great  Hanford  works,  which  pro- 
vided the  atomic  weapons  which  ended 
World  War  n. 

We  now  quote  the  "jackrabblt  and 
sagebrush"  taunt  only  to  show  how 
wrong  some  people  can  be. 

We  are  talking  today  about  a  project 
which  Involves  one  six-thousandths  of 
the  budget  of  the  public  works  program. 
Some  gentlemen  are  for  economy:  they 
want  to  shave  one  six-thousandths  of 
that  budget. 

There  are  gentlemen  talking  about 
conservation  today  who  I  have  never 
heard  talk  about  conservation  In  the 
House  before. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
private  utilities  of  New  England  have  not 
yet  learned  the  benefits  that  can  come 
to  them  as  well  as  other  New  England 
citizens  by  sharing  the  development  of 
their  region. 

This  Is  an  important  bill  for  New 
England.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  UdallI  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams], 


know  the  benefits  of  partnership  in  build- 
ing the  West.  As  for  economj',  the  wisest 
money  we  spend  in  this  House  is  the 
money  we  invest  in  developing  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  in  building  the 
strength  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  seri- 
ously contend  that  there  is  a  valid  com- 
parison l)etween  Grand  Coulee  and 
Dickey -Lincoln? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  2  years  ago  when  I  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  build  a  third  powerplant 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  my  bill  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  was  supported  by  public  bodies 
and  private  utihties,  by  labor  imions  and 
chambers  of  conamerce  throughout  the 
Northwest.  Most  of  the  opposition  votes 
came  from  the  New  England  area,  and 
the  gentleman's  vote  was  one. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dislike 
burdening  the  membership  of  this  House 
as  often  as  I  have  in  the  last  week.  I 
think  those  who  have  served  with  me  for 
some  time  know  that  I  have  seldom  done 
it.  I  have  only  done  it  when  I  have  a  deep 
interest  in  and  some  real  concern  about 
some  program  or  project  which  I  think 
America  benefits  from  and  which  I  think 
the  people  themselves  benefit  from. 

Let  me  reason,  if  I  can,  for  a  moment, 
with  some  of  the  Members  who  voted 
against  this  project  exactly  3  months 
ago.  At  that  time,  the  Dickey -Lincoln 
project  was  deleted  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  bill  by  some  64 
votes.  At  that  time  the  bill  provided  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1,676  million.  This 
was  knocked  out  last  July.  It  went  over 
to  the  Senate  where  they  put  in  the  en- 
tire figure  of  $1,676  million.  If  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  sat  in  a  conference 
committee  with  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  other  body,  they  can  recognize  the 
difficulty  that  we  do  have  with  some 
problems  arising  In  conferences.  The 
Senate  put  in  the  entire  amount.  We 
sat  for  some  time  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions in  conference  and  finally  came  up 
with  a  figure  that  we  felt  was  a  Just  fig- 
ure and  one  which  would  not  kill  the 
project  but  which  would  continue  the 
planning  for  it  for  at  least  this  year. 

Tlie  amount  here  provided  Is  $875,000 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  plan- 
ning. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  a  lot 
of  other  Members  who  do  not  live  in  New 
England  about  the  opposition  of  Mem- 
bers of  New  England.  It  Is  a  justifiable 
concern  that  they  have,  and  the  question 
you  ask  as  to  why  they  are  opposed  Is  a 
good  question  and  deserves  an  answer. 
One  of  the  real  answers  is  that  there  has 
been  so  much  misinformation  on  the  fig- 
ures relating  to  this  specific  project  that 
everybody  is  bewildered,  and  properly  so. 
I  was  myself. 

I  never  supported  this  project  until 
this  year.  I  supported  the  project  as  a 
result  of  a  study  that  was  ordered  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  by  the  in- 
vestigative staff.  We  found  that  there 
have  been  an  awful  lot  of  figures  quoted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  by  the  New  England 
Electric  Coordinating  Council,  and  by  a 
whole  raft  of  other  experts  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  feasible  project  and 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  built. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  basis  alone 
this  subcommittee  had  a  staff  report  and 
an  investigation  made.  The  report  was 
filed  several  months  ago  and  It  clearly 
and  simply  and  emphatically  Indicates 
that  this  Is  a  feasible  project;  that  the 
cost-to-benefit  ratio  was  1.9  to  1.  How- 
ever, after  the  project  was  ree\'aluated, 
based  upon  the  escalation  of  costs,  there 
was  a  reduction  in  the  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  from  1.9  to  1,  to  1,5  to  1. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
this  committee  and  this  Congress  has 
funded  projects  all  over  this  great  land 
of  ours,  in  every  nook,  cranny  and  comer, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  projects 
whose  beneflt-to-cost  ratios  do  not  come 
close  to  comparing  with  the  established 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  this  project. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  basis  alone, 
the  project  is  worthwhile  and  most  de- 
serving. However,  based  upon  the  care- 
fulness of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  reference  to  the  cost  Involved, 
a  staff  of  the  committee  came  back  to 
the  committee  with  a  report  that  it  would 
cost  $212  million  to  construct  the  project. 
That  price  has  been  escalated  to  the  sum 
of  $227  mUlion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  take  a  look  at  this  project  and 
at  the  report,  they  will  find  that  the 
escalating  constructon  cost  as  contained 
in  the  report  was  made  based  upon  the 
figures  which  are  available  today  and 
that  Is  why  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr,  Hathaway]  indicated 
that  the  ultimate  cost  would  be  $227 
million, 

Mr,  Speaker,  who  agrees  with  this 
cost?  Not  the  private  utilities  In  the  area 
concerned;  but  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
others  of  those  who  agree  that  this  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  this  project. 
Upon  that  basis  they  arrive  at  a  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio  that  Is  feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  by  some 
that  this  project  is  located  some  450 
miles  away,  up  in  the  great  wilds  of 
this  country.  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  this  is  where  you  build 
hydroelectric  projects— that  is  the  kind 
of  an  area  in  which  this  type  of  project 
is  constructed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  said  that  I 
wished  that  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
had  been  settled  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  Then  we  would  have  had  the  great 
and  large  States  and  the  opportunity  to 
fully  develop  the  potential  of  our  great 
rivers, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  issue  today  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Permit  me  to  address  myself 
to  my  friends  on  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  to  my  friends  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aisle  who  voted  against  this 
project,  I  am  asking  you  to  permit  this 
sm:ioimt  of  money  to  be  retained  In  this 
bill  with  which  to  commence  planning 
only  for  this  project.  Within  the  next 
year  we  will  know  whether  we  can  go 
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ahead    with    tlie    construction    of    the 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  serve  on  this 
committee  have  been  voting  to  fund 
projects  in  many  States — projects  that 
are  just  as  and  more  costly  than  the 
one  we  now  are  discussing — projects 
which  have  ranged  anynhere  from  S95 
million  to  $450  million.  Some  of  us  who 
come  from  the  northeastern  section  of 
this  country  have  done  so  because  we 
are  interested  in  buildmg  America. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real,  simple 
issue — and  it  is  a  very  simple  one — re- 
volves around  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  Congress,  this  90th  Congress  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  going  to  kill 
this  project  that  in  its  ultimate  com- 
pletion will  mean  so  much  to  the  great 
States  of  the  New  England  area,  and  the 
people  who  hve  there  who  pay  the  high- 
est electric  rates  in  the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  a  simple 
one:  Are  you  going  to  permit  this  project 
to  be  kept  alive  or  are  you  going  to  kill 
It  by  denying  funds  to  continue  planning? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  probably  represents 
the  first,  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  only 
Federal  hydroelectric  project  that  will 
ever  be  constructed  in  New  England — a 
large-scale  hydroelectric  project. 

The  item  involves  the  expenditure  of 
$875,000  with  which  to  continue  the 
planning  for  this  project.  That  is  all  we 
ask  you  to  do.  We  ask  you  to  give  us  this 
permission,  we  only  ask  you  to  give  us 
an  opportunity,  an  opportunity  in  the 
great  northeastern  section  of  this  Nation, 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  project 
will  do  the  same  job,  will  do  the  same 
thing  as  similar  and  like  projects  have 
done  for  every  section  of  this  great 
countrj'  of  ours,  east  to  west,  north  to 
south.  We  ask  you  to  only  extend  to  us 
the  same  opportunities  as  we  have  ex- 
tended to  you  in  the  development  of  this 
great  country  of  ours.  This  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  adopt  the  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Is  It  not  the  im- 
pression of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  that 
much  misinformation  has  been  spread 
upon  the  Record  today  during  this  de- 
bate, as  well  as  in  prior  instances? 

Among  the  things  we  have  heard  stated 
during  debate  this  afternoon  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  New  England  Members 
?ot  up  and  said,  "We  in  New  England  do 
not  wish  this  project,  we  are  not  In  favor 
of  it." 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  from  New 
Elngland.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
most  densely  populated  State  in  the  New 
England  area,  with  one-sixth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  New  England  States,  is 
unanimously  in  support  of  this  particular 
project.  The  entire  delegation  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  supports  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  say  that  no  one 
is  more  proud  of  the  entire  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  than  this 
Member  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Record  votes  of  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses  show  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  categorically  opposed 
appropriations  for  the  EUckey-Lincoln 
powerplant,  in  any  amount, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Record  also  shows 
that  all  organized  electric  utility  labor 
unions  throughout  the  New  England  re- 
gion also  oppose  appropriations  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  powerplant,  in  any 
amount;  namely.  Utility  Workers  Union 
of  America,  affiliated  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  United  Mine  Workers, 
District  50,  Brotherhood  of  UtiUty  Work- 
ers of  New  England,  Inc..  New  England 
Utility  CouncU  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
again  opposing  the  Dickey-Lincoln  pow- 
er project  and  the  reasons  which  moti- 
vate me  are  the  same  as  they  have  been 
since  this  project  was  first  mentioned. 

The  present  companies  supplying  pow- 
er to  our  section  of  the  country  are  doing 
a  good  job  and  their  growth  which  is  cur- 
rent and  prospective  will  adequately 
serve  our  people. 

Even  if  some  long-range  benefit  might 
be  claimed  for  this  project  the  timing  of 
its  initiation  is  certainly  vitally  import- 
ant and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
present  is  not  the  time  to  embark  upon 
a  project  which  will  cost  $300  million. 

Even  though  the  amount  immediately 
before  the  House  represents  less  than  $1 
million,  it  will  in  my  Judgment  serve  as 
a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  the  project  to  comple- 
tion. 

I  favor  other  programs  which  would 
benefit  the  State  of  Maine,  either  from 
a  point  of  view  of  distributing  power  or 
in  aiding  the  underprivileged,  but  I  can- 
not support  the  project  which  Is  before 
the  House  today. 

As  for  a  characterization  of  the  project 
itself,  I  shall  not  use  my  own  words,  but 
simply  Include  here  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  a  woman  who  lives  in  the 
town  of  South  Portland  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  believe  that  this  provides  a 
complete  aiiswer  to  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  project: 

Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washingto7i,  DC. 

Deah  Mr.  Monacan:  I  have  Just  read  in 
the  local  newspaper  that  you  are  opposed  to 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect on  the  St.  John  River,  and  I  am  writing 
to  compliment  you  for  your  stand  on  this 
costly,  wasteful,  needless  monstrosity.  You 
deserve  a  medal.  I  wish  we  had  more  like 
you  In  Congress. 

I  am  just  a  lowly  working  girl,  and  I  don't 
know  a  megawatt  from  a  kilowatt,  but  I 
don't  need  to  to  know  that  the  Dickey  Dam 
Is  a  worthless  pork  barrel  deal.  I  have  read 
a  great  deal  about  this  project.  Including 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings,  and  I  can  0nd  no  Justification 
for  It  economically  or  otherwise.  I  strongly 
resent  having  my  hard-earned  taxes  spent 
on  this  project  when  there  are  so  many  vital 
and  essential  Items  requiring  our  attention 
and  financial  support.  Why,  even  the  propo- 
nents of  Dickey  admit  that  public  power 
can  be  generated  by  other  methods  cheaper 
than  by  Dickey,  that  Dickey  would  provide 
less  than  2%  of  the  power  needed  by  1975, 
and  that  Dickey  would  result  In  no  savings 
to  the  small  consumer. 


Of  course,  to  us  here  In  the  State  of  Maine, 
Dickey  Is  particularly  objectionable,  as  it 
means  the  loss  of  125,000  acres  of  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  beautiful  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  marring  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional acres  of  scenic  countryside  and  wood- 
lands by  the  erection  of  power  lines,  poles, 
and  towers. 

The  Dickey  Dam  Is  an  unnecessary  project, 
paid  for  entirely  by  the  taxpayers,  which  is 
outdated  already,  and  the  functions  of  which 
can  be  performed  by  other  means  at  less  or 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  no  aacrlflce  of 
our  Irreplaceable  natural  resources.  I  hope 
It  meets  the  fate  It  deserves,  and  I  and  many 
other  State  of  Malners  like  me  want  to  thank 
you  for  having  the  good  sense  to  oppose  it. 
Sincerely, 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert' .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
KiRWANj  that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  No.  2 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  162,  nays  236,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  341] 
YEAS— 162 


Adams 

Gray 

Patman 

Addabbo 

Green.  Pa. 

Pepper 

Albert 

Hal  pern 

Perkins 

Anderson, 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Tenn. 

Hanley 

Poage 

Annunzlo 

Hanna 

Price,  m. 

.\3hley 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pryor 

Baring 

Hathaway 

Puclnskl 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

Purcell 

Bingham 

Hays 

Rees 

Blantor. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Held,  NY. 

Blatnlk 

Ulcks 

Reifel 

Boland 

HoUfleld 

Reuse 

Boiling 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Brademas 

Howard 

Roberts 

Brasco 

Hungate 

Rogers.  Colo 

Brooics 

Jacobs 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ronan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala 

Rooney,  NY 

Cabell 

Jonee,  N.C. 

RosenthaJ 

Carey 

Karaten 

Rostenkowskl 

Celler 

Karth 

Roush 

Cohelan 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Conyers 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Corman 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Culver 

Kelly 

Slkes 

DanleLs 

King,  Calif. 

Slsk 

Davis,  Oa. 

Klrwan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dawson 

Kluczynskl 

Stafford 

Delaney 

Kupferman 

Steed 

Dlngell 

Kyros 

Stephens 

Dow 

Landrum 

Stubblefield 

Dulskl 

Leggett 

Sullivan 

Eckhardt 

McCarthy 

Tenzer 

Edmondsor. 

Machen 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Madden 

Tlernan 

Edwards,  La. 

Mahon 

Tunney 

EUberg 

Matsunaga 

UdaU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Meeds 

UUman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Van  Deerlin 

Farbsteln 

Mink 

Vander  Jagt 

Fascell 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Vlgorllo 

Feighan 

Moss 

Waggonner 

Flynt 

Multer 

Waldle 

Foley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Walker 

Ford, 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Watts 

William  D. 

Natcher 

White 

Fraser 

Nix 

Whltten 

Frtedel 

O-Hara,  ni. 

Wilson. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Charles  H. 

Oallagher 

O'KoQskl 

Wright 

Oarmatz 

Olsen 

Wyatt 

aibbons 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Yates 

OUbert 

Ottlnger 

Young 

Gonzalez 

Passman 

Zablockl 
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Atabltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bov.' 
Brav 

Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Buriie,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Davig,  Wis. 
de  la  Oaj'za 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlr.e 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwrer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Sscb 

Eshleraan 
Fallon 
Plndley 
Flno 
Plsher 
Flood 


NATS— 236 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gahflanakls 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

GrlfQtlis 

G rover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Gurnt-y 

Hag  an 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I  chord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Korncgay 
Kuvker.dall 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lpscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMUlan 
MacGregor 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif, 
Mathias,  Md. 
M.iy 
Mayne 
Me«kill 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mli^hall 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Held,  111. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snydtr 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tavlor 

Tetgue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Waiklns 

Wat.'.on 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltener 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Nedzl 

NOT  VOTING — 33 


AsplnaU 
Barrett 
Bell 
Berry 


Hebert 
Helstoskl 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kyi 

Long,  La. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Philbln 
Pollock 
Rarlck 


Resnlck 

Rivers 

Roybal 

St,  Onge 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wydler 


Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Everett 

Fountain 

Gettys 

Gross 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

CXni 1886— Part  22 


Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.   Hoggs   for,   with   Mr.   Philbln  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  McPall  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen against. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Gross. 
Mr.  Everett  with  Mr,  Rarick. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  hve 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Macdon.ald].  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Messrs.  McCULLOCH,  LIPSCOMB, 
and  CARTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

MOTION     orrERED     BY     MR.     KIRWAN 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KiRWAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.   Insert  "$967,599,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  KirwanJ  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parhamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the 
parliamentary  situation  at  the  present 
time  in  regard  to  the  amendment  No.  2 
such  that  it  would  provide  ahnost  $1  bil- 
lion for  construction  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  that  we  are  voting  on 
these  funds  without  the  $875,000  for 
Dlckey-Llncoln? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah-  wUl  state 
that  the  House  has  before  it  the  motion 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oliio  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
2,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  pro- 
posed, insert  "$967,599,000". 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  takes  out  the  $875,000  for 
Dickey-Lincoln? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  not  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  Chair  to  state. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  get 
an  explanation  from  the  committee? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  Is  too  late  for  that.  However,  it  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
would  be  the  result. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  284,  nays  HI,  not  voting  37, 
as  follows: 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Batlin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 

Boiimg 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Broolts 

Brotzman 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cramer 
Caiver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Darts.  G», 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EdwardB,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsieln 
Fascell 
Pelghan 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

WiUlam  D. 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Pried  el 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
QalLfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 


Abbltt 
Adams 

Anderson,  111. 
Arenda 


[Roll  No.  842) 

YEAS— 284 

Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hiont 
Icbord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
K&nh 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
KiuczynsU 
Kornegay 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClure 
McDade 
McMillan 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichol* 
Nix 
O'Hara,  111. 
Olsen 

NATS— 111 

Ashbrook 
A.'^hmore 
Bates 
Betts 


O'Neal.  Ga. 

ONelU,  MASS. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Flees 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stephens 

Stubtjlefleld 

SulUvan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

T^inney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Wliitten 

Wldnall 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yatee 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Blesttf 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Bow 
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Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Buchanac 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byrnes,  Wla. 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Corner 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlr.e 

Dickinson 

Erienbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Pino 

Plsher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

GoodUng 

Orover 

Hall 
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Halleck 

Harrison 

H.irsha 

Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Laird 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Lukens 

McClory 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
MacGregor 
Marsh 
Mayne 
Meeklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
O'Konskl 
Ottlnger 


Plrnle 

QuUIen 

Rallsback 

Reld.  111. 

Reld.  NY 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Gte. 

Tuck 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyman 


NOT  VOTTNG— 37 


AsplnaU 

Barrett 

Bell 

Berry 

Boggs 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Everett 

Fountain 

Oettys 

Oross 

Hubert 


Helstoskl 
Jones.  Mo. 
King.  Calif. 
Kyi 

Long,  La 
McCuUoch 
McEwen 
McPall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Phllbln 
Pollock 


Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Stuckey 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wvdler 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Brown   of   California  with   Mr.   Dlgga. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Everett, 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  MONAGAN  and  BELCHER 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  4,  line 
19, Insert: 

"Provided  further,  That  in  connection  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Snake  Creek  Em- 
bankment of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir Project,  North  Dakota,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Is  authorized  to  participate  with  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  cost  of  widening  the  present  em- 
bankment to  provide  a  four-lane  right-of- 
way  for  U.S.  Highway  83  in  lieu  of  the  pyresent 
two-lane  highway: ". 

MOTION  orytRTD  BT  MS.  KIBWAN 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  KiRWAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  ex- 
planation is  required  on  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  finance  one-half  the  cost 
of  widening  the  present  Snake  Creek 
embankment  to  provide  a  four-lane 
right-of-way  for  U.S.  Highway  83  in  lieu 
of  present  two-lane  highway. 

The  widening  of  the  Snake  Creek  em- 
bankment to  provide  the  necessary  right- 
of-way  should  be  accomplished  at  the 
time  the  riprap  on  the  embankment  is 
being  repaired. 

The  work  qualifies  for  50-50  financing 
under  the  Federal  Highway  Act;  how- 
ever, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  does 
not  have  this  portion  of  U.S.  Highway 
83  in  its  current  funding  schedule.  It  Is 
therefore  proposed  the  Federal  portion, 
estimated  at  $1,852,700,  be  funded  by  Uie 
Corps  at  this  time  while  It  Is  undertaking 
the  repair  work. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  3  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next   amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  On  page  22, 
lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "8203,000,000  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8225,000,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    KIRWAN 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KiRWAN  moves  that  the  House  insist  on 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  13. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  motion  to  reconsid- 
er the  votes  by  which  action  was  taken 
on  the  conference  rejwrt  and  the  several 
motions  Is  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

As  I  understood  the  situation,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 
yielded  to  me  2  minutes.  May  I  have  the 
full  2  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  action  taken  on  the  conference 
report  and  the  various  motions  Is  hereby 
vacated. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  vote  had  been 
concluded  upon  the  motion  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kirwan)  and  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Chair  should  not  rescind  that  action. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BOLANDl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  mo- 
tion I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vote  had  been  taken  and  it  had  been 
so  recorded.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Boland]  was  recognized 
subsequent  to  the  vote  having  been  taken, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  slate 
that  the  Chair  was  very  slow  and  saw 
no  one  turlse  and  the  Chair  stated  that 
without  objection  the  motion  was  agreed 
to  and  then  proceeded  and  stated  that  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  other  motions  thereon  were 
laid  on  the  table  and  that  concluded  the 
matter  as  it  related  to  the  pending  con- 
ference report. 

Now,  the  Chair  is  perfectly  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  been 
yielded  time  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland]  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  has  no  control  of 
any  time  at  this  point  In  the  proceed- 
ings. That  Is  why  the  Chair  asked  unan- 
imous consent,  and  there  was  no  objec- 
tion, that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts be  recognized  for  1  minute.  That 
is  the  limitation  of  the  Chair  in  respect 
to  that  question. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts wish  to  be  recognized  for  1  minute? 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  there  was  an  ob- 
jection raised  to  vacating  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  seek  a  record 
vote  upon  this  Item  Involved  here  Is  that 
this  amendment  concerns  the  grants  for 
waste  treatment  plants,  for  water  pollu- 
tion control.  There  was  an  authorization 
for  $450  million  for  fiscal  1968.  Our  com- 
mittee approved  the  full  budget  of  $203 
million  and  It  is  my  recollection  that 
there  was  a  division  vote  of  47  "ayes"  to 
135  "noes"  when  there  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  floor  to  increase  this 
amount  to  $450  million.  The  House  de- 
feated that  amendment.  The  matter  was 
sent  to  the  other  body  and  they  Increased 
the  sum  to  $225  million,  $22  million  above 
the  House  figure  and  the  budget  estimate 
that  this  House  voted  upon  no  less  than 
3  months  ago. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  more  pos- 
itive action  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
support  our  conferees.  Of  course.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everyone  Is  looking  for  economy 
and  those  who  are  for  economy  come 
from  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  everyone 
would  be  glad  to  have  this  vote  which 
would  indicate  to  the  other  body  that 
the  House  insists  strongly  upon  its  posi- 
tion on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  motion  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan] and  was  approved  by  the  House. 
The  House  has  acted.  This  should  be  an 
indication  to  the  other  body  that  this 
body  is  going  to  insist  upon  Its  position. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  understand  that,  but 


I  believe  we  ought  to  have  Instructed 
them  explicitly,  and  the  only  good  way 
to  do  that  is  as  we  did  yesterday  on  the 
HUD  bill.  Our  conferees  had  hoped  we 
could  do  the  same  here,  and  that  Is  why 
I  wanted  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  recall  the 
way  the  Speaker  put  the  question  and 
the  response  of  the  Members,  we  had 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House.  This 
should  be  a  clear  indication  to  the  other 
body  that  the  House  is  serious  In  sup- 
porting President  Johnson's  budget  fig- 
ure for  water  pollution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
added  S22  million,  being  not  only  above 
the  House  amount,  but  also  exceeding  the 
budget  by  that  amount. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
10196,  MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  LA- 
BOR. AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  10196,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  be 
called  up  for  consideration  immediately 
after  it  is  filed  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this  unanimous 
consent  with  the  absolute  assurance  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  this  conference 
report  be  filed  If  it  does  not  conform 
strictly  with  the  instructions  of  the 
House  and  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
original  conference  report  on  that  bill. 
I  give  the  Members  that  assurance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  believe  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  and  of  the 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  has 
In  mind;  inasmuch  as  he  has  seen  fit  to 
ask,  and  he  has  consulted  with  various 
Members  about  his  situation. 

I  simply  have  one  question : 

Does  this  mean  that,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  other  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  earlier 
In  the  day,  that  first,  the  conference  Is 
not  yet  In  full  agreement;  second,  the 
conference  report  Is  not  yet  written  and 
ready  to  file;  third,  we  will  be  acting 
tomorrow,  if  this  unanimous  consent  is 
given,  without  a  printed  copy  of  the  re- 
port before  us,  and  fourth,  that  this  Is 
in  the  Interest  of  expediting  the  business 
of  the  House  In  the  waning  days  of  this 
session? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  May  I  say  this  to  my  very 
good  friend,  the  doctor — and  I  have  great 
respect  for  doctors,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  for  many  reasons — that  on  the 
first  three  points  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  raises,  the  answer  of  course  Is 
technically  yes.  But  I  want  to  add  to  the 


last  point  that  I  can  assui-e  the  gentle- 
man I  am  not  concerned  at  this  moment, 
with  this  request,  with  expediting  any  of 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives except  that  of  my  subcommittee.  I 
have  not  been  consulted  about  the  last 
point  the  gentleman  raises,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  program  of  the  House  is  to  be. 
and  I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  does. 
So  the  answer  to  the  fourth  point  the 
gentleman  raises  is  absolutely  no,  as  far 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
concerned. 

I  want  to  add  this  in  connection  with 
the  first  three  points: 

This  is  the  HEW  bill  which  we  had 
all  wrapped  up  in  a  very  nice,  neat  pack- 
age, with  the  aid  of  the  minority  leader 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird],  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  my  subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Michel.  We 
had  a  love  feast  going  on  here,  which 
consisted  of  Mr.  Laird  telling  Mr.  Flood 
what  a  great  guy  he  was  and  Mr.  Flood 
telling  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Michel  what 
great  guys  they  were. 

That  was  the  debate.  Unfortunately, 
without  any  warning,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  took  the  fioor,  and 
for  reasons  that  I  do  not  know,  shot  us 
out  of  the  water  and  the  minority  very 
properly  recommitted  the  bill.  Had  I  been 
over  there,  so  would  I. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  the  House  that  absolutely  nothing 
in  this  report  of  your  managers  will  be 
changed  one  iota  except  for  the  13 
amendments  that  were  over  the  budget 
in  the  first  conference  report.  The  only 
thing  at  Issue  will  be  these  13  amend- 
ments. Ten  of  these  are  NIH. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  this  con- 
ference report  will  not  exceed  the  budget 
on  a  single  appropriation.  It  will  come 
back  at  the  budget  line.  If  not,  we  will 
bring  back  the  13  sunendments  in  dis- 
agreement for  a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  very  detailed 
explanation.  I  think  that  is  a  good  posi- 
tion. The  saving  grace  clause  is  that  we 
will  not  exceed  the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  want  to  serve  notice 
that  we  cannot  In  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing business — even  though  we  are  all 
anxious  to  go  home 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  say,  I  serve  notice  that 
we  cannot  In  the  Interest  of  expediting 
business,  even  though  we  are  all  anxious 
to  go  home,  be  expected  to  act  on  con- 
ference reports  or  on  any  other  business 
of  the  House  that  is  not  printed  avail- 
able ahead  of  time,  or  indeed  on  which 
unanimous  consent  is  given  in  advance 
without  the  Members  having  the  chance 
to  review  this  information  because  some 
of  us  who  customarily  do  our  homework, 
would  like  to  have  that  chance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
that  saving  clause  and  these  statements, 
I  withdraw  my  resen'ation  of  objection 
in  this  particular  Instance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
public  works  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   ANNOL'NCEMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  so  missed  the 
rollcall  No.  340. 

Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  10345 >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  read  In  heu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  coherence  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows ; 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  821) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10345)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  7,  8.  11,  13.  14,  15,  16,  17.  18, 
19.  20,21.24,  and  25. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  6.  9.  12,  22,  23,  26,  and  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$193,640,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  •■$2,125,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$61,750,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendment  numbered  3. 
John  J.  Roonet. 
Robert  L.  T.  Sikes. 
John  M.  Slack.  Jr.. 
Neal  Smith. 
John   J.   Plynt,   Jr., 
Charles  S.  Joelson, 
George  Mahon, 
Frank  T.  Bow   (except 
as  to  amendment  No. 
27). 
Olenard   p.   Lipscomb. 
Elford  a.  Cederbero. 
Mark  Andrews. 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan. 
axlen  j.  ellender. 
Spessaru  L.  Hoixand. 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
j.  w.  f^ulbrioht. 
Margaret  Chase  SMrrH, 
ROMAN  L.  Hrtjbka, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10345)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely : 

TITLE  I — DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
Administration  or  Foreign  Aitairs 

SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $193,640,- 
000  for  "S&larlea  and  Expenses"  Instead  of 
$193,150,000  a<  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$194,130,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSTJXAR 
SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $4,100,000 
for  "Emergencies  In  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $1,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  TTie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

International  Commissions 
international  boundary  and  water  commis- 
SION,  tTNTTED   states   AND   MEXICO 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $2,700,000 
for  "Chamlzal  settlement"  instead  of  $2,500.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,760,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  ex- 
pect the  Department  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect within  the  total  sum  allowed. 

INTERNATIONAL  nSHZRIES  COMMISSIONS 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $2,125,000 
Instead  of  $1,975,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,375,000  as  proposed  by  the 
S«nAt«.  Of  tbe  additional  amount  provided 


over  the  House  allowance.  $100,000  Is  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  and  $50,000 
for  the  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries 
Commission. 

Educational  Exchanck 

MUTUAL  educational  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  that  not  less 
than  $25,000,000  shall  be  used  for  payments 
in  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or 
owned  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $23,- 
500.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

General  Provisions — Department  or  State 
Amendments  Nos.  7  &  8:  Delete  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  majority  of 
the  conferees  are  in  agreement  with  language 
Inserted  in  the  Senate  relating  to  North  Vi- 
etnam but  feel  that  It  should  be  a  part  of  a 
legislative  bill  rather  than  an  appropriation 
bill. 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Legal  AcnvrriES  and  General 

Administration 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $7,500,000 
for  "Law  enforcement  assistance"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $10,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Federal  Prison  System 
Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $61,750.- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Prisons"  Instead  of  $61,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $62,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
Economic  Development  Administration 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $20,000.- 
000  for  "Operations  and  administration"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $21,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $70,000,- 
000  for  "Appalachian  Development  Highway 
System"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $95,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Untted  States  Travel  Service 

.\mendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $3,000.- 
OOO  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $4,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $105,000,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $110,846,000  as  pro- 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  15:  Appropriates  124.000,- 
000  for  "Research  and  development"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $26,997,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  one  aircraft. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $5,200,- 
000  for  "Facilities,  equipment,  and  construc- 
tion" as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$5,710,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  $165,000  may  be 
used  for  a  station  on  the  Guadalupe  Islands 
within  the  amount  allowed. 

National  Bureau  or  Standards 
Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $31,760,- 

000  for  "Research  and  technical  services"  as 

proposed  by  the  Hotise  Instead  of  $33,750,000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.    19:    Deletes   language  of 

the  Senate  providing  for  the  modification  of 

a  boiler  plant. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $240,000 

for    "Plant    facilities"    as    proposed    by    the 

House  instead  of  $290,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate. 

OmcE  or  State  Technical  Services 
.Amendment  No.  21:   Appropriates  $6,500,- 
000  for  "Grants  and  expenses"  as  proposed 


by  the  House  Instead  of  $8,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  IV— THE  JUDICIARY 
Customs  Court 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $1,480,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $i,. 
430,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 
Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $7,800,000 
for  "Fees  of  jurors  and  commissioners"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $7,900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  V— RELATED  AGENCIES 
United    States    Arms    Control    and    Dis- 
armament Agency 

Amendment  No.  24:   Appropriates  $9,000.- 
OOO  for  "Arms  control  and  disarmament  ac- 
tlvitlee"  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$9,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
United  States  Information  Agency 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $156,479.- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $157,119,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $8,604,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign 
currency  appropriation)"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $10,158,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

TITLE    VII— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  relating  to  expenditures. 
John  J.  Rooney, 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
John  M.  Slack,  Jr., 
Neal  Smith, 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr., 
Charles  S.  Joelson, 
George  Mahon, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
(except       as       to 
amendment   No. 
27) 
Glenard  p.  Lipscomb, 
Elford  A.  Cederberg, 
M\rk  Andrews. 
MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
for  approval,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  contains  a 
total  of  $2,169,012,500. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  point  out— 
and  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  everyone  present — that  this  bill  is  now 
below  the  amounts  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate  con- 
sidered additional  supplemental  esti- 
mates of  $4,861,195  over  those  considered 
by  the  House,  this  bill  as  agreed  upon 
In  conference  Is  now  $25,014,000  below 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  is 
$17,093,000  below  the  bUl  as  it  passed  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee,  Messrs.  Sikes, 
Slack,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Plynt.  Joelson. 
Bow,  Lipscomb.  Cederberg,  and  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  who  were  also  conferees 
on  this  bill,  together  with  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
have  done  excellent  work  both  In  the 
committee  and  in  the  House -Senate  con- 
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ference,  and  are  to  be  commended  there- 
for. 

Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  and  their  conferees 
headed  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  on  the  minority  side  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith]. 

Working  together,  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial reductions,  without  disrupting 
services  or  causing  undue  hardship  to 
anyone.  The  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  $178,- 
790,695  below  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimates. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  resultant  ac- 
tion as  presented  here  by  the  conferees 
is  the  sort  of  action  that  could  be  and 
should  be  taken  on  every  appropriations 
bill.    We    should    inspect    closely    every 


single  item  with  a  view  to  saving  a.s 
much  of  the  taxpayers'  maney  as  possi- 
ble. My  fellow  conferees  will  agree  that 
when  we  went  into  this  conference  we 
gave  the  conferees  of  the  otl'ier  body  a 
proposition.  It  was  this.  There  were  three 
items  in  disagreement  which  were  truly 
supplemental  items  and  which  the  House 
had  not  considered.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  House  conferees  that  we  would  ne- 
gotiate as  to  those  three  items,  but  as  to 
tlie  remaining  24  items  in  disagreement 
we  would  take  the  low  figure,  regardless 
of  whether  it  was  the  House  figure  or  the 
Senate  figure.  This  is  true  economy. 

It  turned  out  that  although  we  did 
have  to  bow  to  the  Senate  conferees  in 
a  few  instances,  so  that  we  did  not  re- 
ligiously adhere  to  that  proposition,  in 
general  we  did  come  back  to  the  House 


with  a  low  figure,  whether  it  was  the 
Hou.se  figure  or  the  Senate  figure 

This  committee  cut  out  nearly  2.000 
additional  positions  which  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies downtown.  The  other  body  made 
some  restorations  principally  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  where  they  pro- 
posed to  add  643  positions  over  and 
above  those  allowed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  denied  eveiy  single 
one  of  these  643  proposed  additional  em- 
ployees. How  could  you  do  any  better 
than  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  showmg  the  actio.ns  of 
the  House-Senate  conferees  with  regard 
to  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  table  reads  as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  1%8 


Item 


Appropria- 
tions, 1967 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  witli— 


Appropria- 
tions. 1967 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 


House 


Senate 


Department  of  Stale 

Department  ot  Justice 

Department  of  Commerce 

The  Judiciary 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Commission  on  Civil  Rigtits. 

Office  of  Education;  Civil  rights  educational 

activities 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.. 

Federal  t«aritime  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission   

l4ational   Commission  on  Reform  ol  Federal 

Criminal  Laws 

President's  Commissions  on  Law  Enforcement 

and  ifie  Administration  of  Justice  and  on 

Clime  in  ttie  District  of  Columbia 

Small  Business  Administration 

Soullieasl  hurricane  disaster 

Special  representative  tor  trade  negotiations.. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board... 

Tariff  Commission  .   .  

U  S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.. 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Total 


J394,547.000  J407. 743. 000  1^82.327,400  '$386,467,400  '$385,667,400 

408.740.000  437.424.000  419.373.000  417.873.000  417.623,000 

1,016,088.000  1,138.752,000  1.059,291.000  1,049.194.000  1.034.291.000 

89,850.700  96.480,195  93.997,100  93.947,100  93,947.100 

2.160.000  2.370.  OOO  2,370.000  2  370  000  2.370,000 

2,500.000  2,790,000  2,650,000  2. 650. 000  2,650,000 

8,028,000  30.000,000  10,000.000  10,000.000  10.000,000 

5,240.000  7.170.000  6.500.000  6.500.000  6,500,000 

3.419.000  3.725,000  3.600.000  3,600.000  3.600,000 

2.000.000  1.275,000  1.275.0C0  1.275,000  1,275,000 

200.000  

550  000 

8,100',000  '"'12.341,000  "ll,256."600  'jl.' 250. 000  'll."256.'o6d 

9. 000, 000  . . 

566,000  566,000  490,000  490,000  496,000 

289.500  330,000  295,000  295,000  295.000 

3.562.000  3.775,000  3,675,000  3.575.000  3.675,000 

9.000.000  10.000.000  g.flOO.OOO  9.500.000  9,000.000 

172,748,000  193,062.000  187.933.000  187.019,000  186.379,000 

12.36,588.200  2,347.803.195  2,194,026,500  2.186.105.500  2.169.012,500 


-$8,879,600  -$22,075,600      -t-$3. 340. 000        -$800.(X)0 

4-8.883.000  -19.801,000        -1,750,000          -25C.Ca) 

+18,203.000  -104.461,000      -25,000,000    -14,903,000 

+4.096.400        -2.533.095  -50,000    

+210,000    

+150.000  -140,000    

+1.972.000      -20.000.000    :    

+1,260.000  -670,000    

+181,000  -125,000    

-725.000    

-200.000    

-550.000 

+3.150,000     -1,091.000  ._:...- 

-9,000,000 

-76.000  -76,000 

-t-5,500  -35.000    

•rll3,000  -100,000 

-1.000,000 -500.000 

+13.631,000  -6,683,000        -1,554,000         -640,000 

+32,424.300  -178.790.695      -25.014,000     -17,093.000 


"  Plus  $15,606,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  now  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
ma!i  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  bills  that  has  been 
brought  into  tlie  House  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  a  bill  here  that  is  below  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  figures.  We 
actually  have  a  bill  which,  as  it  left  the 
House,  provided  32.194,000,000,  a  little 
more  than  that,  but  the  conference  con- 
siderably cut  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  figures.  This  is  something  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  done  in  all  bills. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

.Mr.  BOW.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  take  advantage  of  this  moment 
to  again  point  out  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  savings   of  $178,790,695   in  the 


amount  of  the  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Let 
me  say  this:  This  is  one  of  the  bills  that 
the  Bow  5-percent  amendment  was  put 
on.  The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Harrison]  offered  the  amendment,  and  it 
carried  by  a  vote  of  171  to  156.  This  shows 
it  is  a  pretty  good  tiling  to  do.  When  we 
put  the  Bow  amendment  on.  it  comes 
back  from  the  Senate  lower  than  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  So  we  served 
some  notice  that  we  needed  some  econ- 
omy. I  think  we  serv'ed  some  purijose  by 
adopting  the  so-called  Bow  amendment, 
which  says  that  not  more  than  95  percent 
of  the  funds  budgeted  for  that  year 
would  be  spent. 

What  happened  is  this  conference  came 
in  with  a  bill  that  is  7.5  percent  under 
the  budgeted  amount.  So  actually,  as  we 
have  this,  the  Bow  amendment  was  not 
necessary  at  all,  but  we  put  it  on  and  we 
served  notice  that  we  were  going  to  have 
some  economy,  and  we  now  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  report  of  the  conferees  is  even  more 
economical  than  the  bill  would  have  been 


as  passed  by  the  House  had  the  Bow 
amendment  been  apphed? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
minoritv  leader. 

Mr.  GER.^LD  R  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  was  going  to  make  the  .«;ame  point.  I 
think  the  explanation  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  entirely  accurate. 
Under  this  particular  bill,  because  most 
of  the  appropriations  are  1-year  funds. 
the  reduction  of  7  percent  actually  re- 
sults in  an  expendit'ore  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately that  amount.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  GER.'^LD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  the  net  result  of  a  cut  of  about 
7  percent  in  appropriation  authority  re- 
sults in  an  expenditure  reduction  of 
almost  the  .same  amount? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Pi-etty 
closely.  I  would  say. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  if  it  is  a 
7.5-percent  reduction  in  obligational  au- 
thority, it  is  at  least  a  5-percent  cut 
below  the  President's  expenditure  figure 
for  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  course, 
I  should  add.  if  the  distingiiished  minor- 
ity leader  will  permit  me.  for  the  infor- 
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mation  of  those  Members  who  have  not 
been  here  so  long,  this  is  the  sort  of  busi- 
ness this  particular  subcommittee  has 
been  engaged  in  for  many  yeai's,  with 
the  help  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  help  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  and  the  subcommittee  and  the  con- 
ferees. I  think  they  have  done  a  very 
good  Job. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  have 
not  done  any  agency  any  harm.  Under 
this  proposed  action  the  FBI  is  fully  pro- 
tected, the  law-enforcement  agencies  in- 
cluded herein  are  fully  protected,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  all  so  much  concerned 
with  crime. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  button  this  whole  thing  up.  How  is  this 
In  relation  to  expenditures  for  1967?  Is 
this  a  lesser  amount  than  1967  or  a 
greater  amount? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is  a 
greater  amount  to  the  extent  of  about 
$32  million  obligationwise.  Of  course,  out 
of  that  S32  million,  there  is  $25  million 
additional  to  pay  contract  authorizations 
previously  entered  into  by  the  Maritime 
Administration:  so  really  it  is  only  about 
$7  million  greater  than  1967  fiscal  year  If 
that  amount  were  deducted. 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  hope  everybody  appreciates  my 
yielding  all  my  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er, immediate  adoption  of  this  confer- 
ence report  will  be  most  stimulating  and 
In  the  best  interest  of  our  American 
merchant  marine.  It  will  permit  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  immediately 
go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional ships  to  carry  the  American  flag 
on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  IN  DISAGREZMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  3:  On  page  5.  line 
1.  Insert:  ".  of  which  such  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  may  be  transferred  to  the  ap- 
propriation under  this  heading  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967. ■ 

MOTIO>f   OFTEHED   BY    MB     ROONEY   OF  NEW   YORK 

Mr.     ROONEY     of     New     York.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and 
concur  therein. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
and  on  the  motion,  and  in  making  that 
request  I  should  like  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb],  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  fMr.  CederbergI. 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Andrews],  and  all  those  on  the  majority 
side  for  their  unusual  cooperation  in 
working  out  a  good  bill,  which  is  what 
we  have  for  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  10915,  REDUCTION 
OF  EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE  COT- 
TON QUOTA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  827  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  827 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10915)  to  amend  section  202  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion   except  one   motion   to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QuiLLEN],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  827 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
10915  to  amend  section  202  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10915  is  to  reduce 
the  present  global  quota  on  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  Imports  during  the  5-quota-year 
period  1961-66  from  nations  which 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  during  the  1-year  period 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Any  such  nations — the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan 
at  the  present  time — would  also  be  pro- 


hibited from  participating  in  the  reduced 
global  quota  for  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton until  such  future  time  as  the  Con- 
gress might  change  the  basic  applicable 
statutes.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  af- 
ford dompotic  producers  of  extra- long- 
staple  cotton  the  opportunity  to  expand 
their  production  to  meet  the  demand  in 
the  United  States  for  an  amount  of  ex- 
tra-long-staple cotton  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  imports  reduced  by  the 
bill. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  the  quota  for 
txtra-long-staple  cotton.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply to  any  shorter  staple  lengths.  It  does 
not  involve  in  any  manner  the  importa- 
tion of  textiles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  827  providing  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  H.R.  10915. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  there  any  waivers  of 
points  of  order  in  the  rule?  Apparently 
copies  are  not  available. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sorry;  they  should  be 
available.  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, it  is  an  open  rule,  with  no  waiver 
of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Sisk]  has  stated.  House 
Resolution  827  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  liour  of  general  debate  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10915. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10915  is  to  reduce 
the  present  global  quota  on  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  imports  during  the  5-quota-year 
period  1961-66  from  nations  which 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  during  the  1 -year-period 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Any  such  nations — the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan 
at  the  present  time — would  also  be 
prohibited  from  participating  in  the  re- 
duced global  quota  for  extra-long-staple 
cotton  until  such  future  time  as  the  Con- 
gress might  change  the  basic  applicable 
statutes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  afford 
domestic  producers  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  the  opportunity  to  expand  their 
production  to  meet  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  an  amount  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  imports  reduced  by  the  bill. 

This  bill  applies  only  to  the  quota  for 
extra-long-staple  cotton — that  Is,  cotton 
with  a  staple  length  of  Pa  inches  or 
longer  It  does  not  apply  to  any  shorter 
staple  lengths — that  is,  long-staple  cot- 
ton or  upland  cotton. 

This  legislation  does  not  involve  In  any 
manner  the  Importation  of  textiles. 

There  are  no  departmental  views  ex- 
pressed In  the  report,  nor  are  there  any 
minority  views. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  I  have  no  requests  for  time,  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  13510.  INCREASE 
BASIC  PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  952 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   952 

Resolved,  Th&i  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13510)  to  Increase  the  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  952 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13510  to  Increase  the  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  13510  is  to 
provide  necessary  cost-of-llvlng  adjust- 
ments In  the  regular  compensation  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  both 
active  and  retirees.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  proposed  legislation — 

First.  Increases  the  rates  of  basic 
monthly  pay  to  provide  a  4.5-percent  in- 
crease in  "regular  compensation." 

Second.  Increases  the  allowances  pro- 
vided under  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  for  enlisted  personnel  In  the  lowest 
pay  grades  with  less  than  4  years  of  mlli- 
tar\'  service. 

Third.  Provides  authority  to  pay  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the  dis- 
location allowance  to  certain  bachelor 
personnel  in  conjunction  with  a  perma- 
nent change  of  station. 

Fourth.  Provides  a  special  basic  pay 
rate  for  the  senior  noncommis-sioned  of- 
ficer position  of  each  military  service. 

Fifth.  Provides  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  "continuation  pay"  to  physicians 
and  dentists  of  the  uniformed  services 
to  insure  their  retention  on  active  duty 
beyond  their  obligated  periods  of  service. 

Sixth.  Provides  a  needed  refinement  In 
the  formula  for  computing  futiire  in- 
creases In  the  retired  pay  of  uniformed 


services  personnel  responsive  to  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Seventh.  Eliminates  an  inequity  In  the 
computation  of  retired  pay  for  personnel 
retired  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949. 

Eighth.  Provides  language  which  will 
insure  that  uniformed  services  personnel 
will,  in  the  future,  be  given  increases 
In  the  level  of  their  compensation  com- 
parable to  that  enjoyed  by  their  civilian 
contemporaries  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
unifonned  services  are  entitled  to  an  ad- 
justment in  compensation  to  assure  them 
and  their  families  that  their  compensa- 
tion for  service  will  be  on  a  scale  com- 
parable to  that  of  their  2.5  million  civil- 
ian coworkers,  and  to  insure  retention 
in  suflScient  numbers  of  skilled  man- 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  952  In  order  that  H.R. 
13510  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Akderson]  has 
stated,  this  bill  under  the  provisions  of 
the  rule  comes  to  us  under  an  open  rule 
providing  for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
the  i>ay  and  other  benefits  received  by 
the  uniformed  services  In  an  amount 
comparable  to  the  pay  Increases  recently 
approved  by  the  House  in  H.R.  7977. 

A  4.5-percent  pay  increase  is  provided. 
Dependents  allowances  are  increased  for 
enlisted  personnel  in  the  lowest  grades. 
Ei-l  through  E-4,  who  have  less  than  4 
years  of  military  service.  A  special  basic 
pay  rate  is  provided  for  senior  noncom- 
missioned oflBcers.  Language  is  also  in- 
cluded which  will  guarantee  comparable 
pay  Increases  for  the  unifonned  services 
when  civilian  employees  have  their  wages 
increased. 

The  wage  Increases  are  to  take  effect 
on  October  1.  1967.  For  the  9  months  of 
fiscal  1968.  the  cost  of  the  4.5-percent 
pay  Increase  will  cost  $544,400,000.  The 
other  increases  included  in  the  bill  raise 
the  costs  In  this  fiscal  year  to  $626,100.- 
000.  For  the  entire  fiscal  year  1969.  the 
costs  are  S726  milUon  and  $810,400,000. 
respectively. 

As  noted,  the  bill  is  tied  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  recently  House-passed  H.R. 
7977.  That  bill  provides  for  a  pay  raise 
on  October  1.  1967.  and  two  additional 
pay  raises  over  the  next  2  years  to  bring 
Federal  employees  ud  to  comparability 
with  employees  in  private  industry.  The 
cost  of  the  second  and  third  increases  are 
therefore  difficult  to  tie  down;  this  also 
causes  the  later  pay  raises  provided  by 
this  bill  to  be  vague  as  to  amount.  The 
difference  is  significant,  and  estimates 
are  generally  lower  than  actual  costs. 
Depending  on  the  future  rate  of  in- 
creases for  civilian  employees,  the  uni- 
formed services  increases  authorized  by 
the  bill  will  range  from  a  total  cast,  over 
fiscal  1968  through  1970.  of  $1,752,200,000 
to  a  top  figure  of  $2,769,400,000. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  with- 
out dissent.  The  Department  of  Defense 
supports  the  bill  as  does  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget, 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  However,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  little  in- 
formation, for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  reference  to  the 
program  for  tomorrow  which  necessitates 
our  leaders  seeking  an  early  meeting  in 
spite  of  committee  meetings  and  other 
plans? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  advise 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  we  have  a  major  conference  re- 
port tomorrow  having  to  do  with  con- 
gressional redistricting.  Also,  we  have  a 
major  legislative  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  well  knows,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  the 
military  pay  bill.  Also,  there  may  be 
other  conference  reports  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my 
reser\'ation  of  objection,  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  were  going  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  on  congres- 
sional redistricting  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  further  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  that,  we  shall  have,  probably,  three 
conference  reports  on  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
consider  that  today,  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  reapportioning  of  congres* 
sional  districts? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, we  are  not  going  to  consider  it  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  the  reprograming  actions  on 
the  program  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  change  in  the  pro- 
gram was  made  at  the  request  of  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  HALL.  Then  we  will  consider  the 
military  pay  bill  tomorrow,  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  reapportioning? 

Mr.  ALBERT,  And  conference  reports 
on  certain  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  HALL.  For  a  total  of  three:  is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Probably  a  total  of  three. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  plan  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
schedule  business  other  than  the  joint 
session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Not  if  we  finish  the  busi- 
ness that  is  pending;  not  if  we  finish  the 
pending  legislative  business. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  a  pretty  big  "if." 

Mr,  ALBERT.  If  we  do  not  finish  it.  we 
will  have  to  finish  it  on  Friday. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  would  require  a  unan- 
imous consent,  would  it  not,  to  declare  a 
recess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  To  declare  a  recess  would 
require  unanimous  consent,  but  not  con- 
tinuing with  the  legislative  program  if  it 
Is  not  finished  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  unanimous  consent  has 
not  yet  been  given  on  declaring  a  recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  refer  back,  we  did  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Speaker  to  declare 
a  recess  at  any  time  on  Friday,  which  is 
the  customaiy  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest when  we  have  a  distinguished 
visitor. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  know  it  is  customary  for 
that  purpose,  but  not  in  addition  to  other 
business. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  would  be  only  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  will  remember,  this  was  ob- 
tained on  Friday.  October  20.  past — but 
It  was  then  stated  that  such  permission 
was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Speaker 
declaring  a  reces.s  for  the  joint  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  in  view  of  the  press  of 
business. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXTRA -LONG- 
STAPLE  COTTON  QUOTA 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  10915)  to  amend  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10915,  with 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Po.^GE]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  mdnutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]  v.-ill  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  correct  what  has  long  appeared 
to  many  of  us  to  be  a  fundamental  error 


or  injustice  in  the  present  quota  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  our  American 
extra-long-staple  cotton  growers — and 
extra-long-staple  cotton  is  something 
quite  different  from  ordinary  cotton,  ajid 
Is  under  a  different  quota — have  a  quota 
in  the  United  States  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  of  roughly  75,000  bales.  Foreign 
nations,  of  which  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public is  the  largest  supplier,  have  a 
quota  of  82.500  bales,  or  a  Uttle  more 
than  half  of  our  American  requirements. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Americans  cannot  produce  this  much, 
but  those  very  American  farmers  did  pro- 
duce it  in  the  1963  and  1964  season.  They 
produced  161,200  bales  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton,  which  is  more  than  we  are 
using.  We  are  using  about  150.000  bales 
a  year. 

Foreign  nations  are  supplying  about  60 
percent. 

This  legislation  simply  says  that  we 
will  take  the  quota  from  any  country' 
which  has  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  during  this  cur- 
rent year  and  will  then  transfer  it  to  the 
American  producers. 

The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  take 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic  about 
56.000  bales:  from  the  Sudan  about  400 
bales  and  it  will  leave  Peru  which  is  the 
only  large  supplier  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  exactly  where  it  had  been  during 
the  last  5  years,  or  an  average  of  apnroxi- 
mately  27.000  bales  of  cotton,  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  per  year. 

There  has  been  the  suggestion  further 
raised  that  we  might  run  into  some  kind 
of  shortage.  But  the  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  in- 
stead of  a  shortage,  the  carryover  as  of 
August  1.  1967,  excluding  tht  stockpile 
was  232,000  bales,  which  is  about  as 
much  as  we  will  use  In  a  year  and  a  half 
without  any  production  or  without  any 
Importation. 

We  have  a  stockpile  of  34,000  bales 
which  is  not  included  in  these  figures.  In 
these  figures,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration owns  125.000  bales  so  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  could  possibly  be  any 
shortage  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  in 
the  United  States. 

The  question  boils  dowTi  to  this.  Do  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  greater  obligation  to 
the  cottongrowers  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  or  to  the  cottongrowers  of  ex- 
treme west  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
and  California  because,  frankly,  that  is 
the  only  area  which  grows  this  extra- 
long-staple  cotton. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  confusion.  I 
do  not  want  to  suggest  to  any  of  our 
Members  from  the  Deep  South  that  they 
are  growing  any  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton, because  they  are  not. 

Extra-long-staple  cotton  is  defined  in 
the  law  as  being  1%  inches  in  staple 
length  or  more  and  it  is  actually  ginned 
on  a  roller  gin  whereas  ordlnarj-  cotton  Is 
ginned  on  a  saw  gin. 

The  result  is  there  is  no  competition 
between  the  extra-long-staple  cotton  and 
ordinary  upland  cotton. 

Ordinary  upland  cotton  Is  a  very  large 
and  Important  crop.  Extra-long-staple 
cotton  is  a  very  limited  crop  in  a  very 
limited  area,  but  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 


tance to  the  people  of  those  areas  in 
which  it  is  grown.  We  feel,  at  least  I 
think  I  speak  the  view  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture— we 
feel  that  those  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  in  a  position  to  grow  this 
cotton  should  be  allowed  to  grow  it  rather 
than  to  see  their  production  curtailed 
because  of  importations  of  extra-lonE;- 
staple  cotton  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  is  about  all 
the  bill  covers  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  urging  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  I  am  one  of 
its  cosponsors  and  represent  a  large  cot- 
ton-producii\g  area  of  the  high  plains 
of  Texas. 

Although  cotton  producers  of  my  dis- 
trict do  not  grow  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton. I  feel  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
benefit  the  cotton  industry  generally. 

Imports  of  Egyptian  and  other  foreign- 
produced  cotton  has  displaced  substan- 
tial domestic  acreage  that  could  certainly 
be  used  to  good  advantage  by  U.S.  cotton 
farmers. 

This  bill  would  permit  an  increase  in 
production  by  American  farmers  of  some 
69,000  bales  previously  supplied  by  Egvpt. 
This  would  virtually  double  U.S.  produc- 
tion which  now  amounts  to  about  70.000 
bales  a  year. 

Cotton  acreage  has  been  severely  cur- 
tailed for  the  past  2  years  under  the 
1965  act  in  a  successful  effort  to  reduce  a 
huge  surplus  to  a  manageable  level.  Tliat 
goal  has  now  been  accomplished  and  we 
are  attempting  to  rebuild  our  export 
trade.  We  are  also  growing  a  better  quali- 
ty cotton  than  ever  before  and.  in  fact, 
have  no  need  for  the  extra-long-staple 
cotton  that  we  have  been  buying  from 
E?ypt. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  of  Ameri- 
ca has  advised  me  that  American  extra- 
long-staple  producers  are  fully  capable 
of  supplying  our  entire  domestic  market 
for  this  type  of  cotton. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  those  pro- 
ducers have  greatly  improved  the  quality 
of  their  fiber  through  heavy  researcli  in- 
vestments and  have  also  assessed  them- 
selves $3  a  bale  to  promote  their  product 
under  the  trade  name  "SuPima." 

I  feel  that  our  domestic  producers  are 
entitled  to  the  full  share  of  a  market  they 
have  developed  through  their  own  eforts 
and  money.  And  I  feel  that  this  is  espe- 
cially desirable  in  view  of  the  presently 
depressed  state  of  the  entire  farm  econ- 
omy—the low  level  of  farm  parity  prices 
and  the  severe  cutback  cotton  farmers 
have  taken  in  order  to  reduce  surplus 
stocks. 

But.  on  top  of  this,  I  can  see  no  sound 
or  logical  reason  why  we  should  continue 
to  reserve  a  large  part  of  our  domestic 
market  for  this  type  of  cotton  for  a  coun- 
try that  has  not  only  severed  relations 
with  u.s,  but  continues  to  stir  up  trouble 
in  the  Middle  East. 
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Not  satisfied  with  having  created  one 
world  crisis,  President  Nasser  now  twists 
the  lion's  tail  again — with  Soviet  assist- 
ance— by  sinking  an  Israel  destroyer. 

Nasser  has  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  had  even  be- 
fore that,  told  us  to  take  our  foreign  aid 
and  go  jump  in  the  lake. 

I  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Nasser 
made  a  deal  with  the  Soviets  for  some 
tanks  and  guns  for  which  they  agreed  to 
take  cotton  in  part  payment.  That  cot- 
ton was  then  dumped  on  the  world  mar- 
ket to  lower  the  price  Egypt  got  for  cot- 
ton she  sold  to  other  countries. 

So  I  believe  we  should  now  let  Mr. 
Nasser  take  the  cotton  we  have  been  pay- 
ing hard  American  dollars  for  and  let 
him  make  another  deal  with  the  Com- 
munists and  see  if  he  might  then  appre- 
ciate what  Nasser  calls,  imperialistic  U.S. 
dollars  he  would  lose. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  told  Mr. 
Nasser  to  take  his  cotton  somewhere 
else — we  do  not  need  it — and  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  us  turn  the  other  cheek  every 
time  Mr.  Nasser  slaps  us.  In  fact,  he  is 
now  kicking  us  in  the  teeth  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  to  contmue  our  attempts  at  ap- 
peasement. 

There  is  apparently  only  one  language 
Mr.  Nasser,  as  a  Communist  stooge,  un- 
derstands, and  that  is  the  language  of 
force  and  forceful  action.  I  hope  we  will 
impress  Mr.  Nasser  with  our  vote  here 
today  that  we  will  no  longer  force  our- 
selves or  cur  U.S.  dollars  on  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklah.::ma. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
associate  my.<;elf  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Price],  I 
commend  him  for  his  outstanding  re- 
marks in  the  House  on  behalf  of  the 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  who  is  decreasing  in  num- 
bers because  of  the  economic  disadvan- 
tage he  has  today  in  the  market  s>'stem. 

I  also  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  close  sponsorship  of  this 
bill.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  hope  it  Is 
favorably  considered  today  in  the  House. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr,  ADAMS.  Is  long-staple  cotton 
either  in  surplus  or  is  it  paid  any  sub- 
sidy? I  do  not  believe  it  is,  is  it? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  No.  At  the  pres- 
ent time — and  the  chairman  will  correct 
me  if  this  is  not  so — long-staple  cotton 
Is  selling  well  above  the  support  price. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  other  words,  it  is  sell- 
ing above  the  support  price  and  does  not 
need  a  subsidy.  It  is  not  in  surplus  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  stockpiling  it 
as  a  .surplus  commodity,  nor  is  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stockpiling  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  stockpihng  it.  We 
have  30.000  bales  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  in  stockpile  now  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns.  There 
is  in  storage  135,000  bales  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  now,  and  there  is  some- 
thing hke  50.000  bales  in  the  hands  of 
the  trade  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  enough  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  to  last  us,  at  the  present  consump- 
tion rate,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
or  a  year  and  9  months. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is 
this  defense  stockpiled  or  is  it  stockpiled 
in  order  to  maintain  price  in  this  case? 
As  I  understand  it  from  the  testimony 
that  came  out  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  the  agriculture  bill,  long  staple 
cotton  is  in  pretty  good  supply.  It  has 
not  been  supported  and  does  not  need 
that,  and  it  is  capable  of  supporting  itself. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texa.s.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  long-staple  cotton  is  not 
receiving  any  kind  of  subsidized  price. 
There  are  30,000  bales  presently  in  stock- 
pile, purcliased  durii.g  the  Korean  war. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  out  of  the 
stockpile  in  this  time.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  an  investment  in  it.  and  is 
losing  storage  and  carrying  charges  on 
it  every  day. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  we  are  not 
faced  with  a  surplus  of  cotton.  We  are 
faced  with  an  excess  of  foreign  long- 
staple  cotton  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause this  is  foreign  cotton  which  we  are 
talking  about  that  is  in  the  stockpiles. 
There  are  about  50,000  bales  of  American 
cotton  in  the  hands  of  the  trade.  It  is  a 
substantially  large  amount,  and  we  will 
get  the  new  crop  in  within  the  next  few 
months,  so  by  the  first  of  the  year  there 
will  be  enough  long-staple  cotton  to  run 
us  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  ADAMS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BR.^sco]. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10915,  The  thrust  of  this 
bill  is  for  us  in  the  Congress  to  declare 
unequivocally  tlaat  we  will  not  continue 
to  subsidize  to  any  extent  countries  who 
think  so  little  of  us  as  to  withdraw  their 
diplomatic  recognition,  while  using  the 
benefit  of  cur  trade  to  continually  stir 
unrest  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  contin- 
ually maintain  a  state  of  war  with  a 
small  democratic  nation,  the  State  of 
Israel,  whiCh  has  been  a  declared  friend 
of  ours  and  which  country  has  so  many 
historical  ties  with  ours. 

The  second  thrust  of  this  bill,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  to  allow  Ameri- 
can producers  of  cotton  the  opportunity 
to  supply  this  extra-long-staple  cotton. 
Under  present  world  circumstances  I 
would  think  it  most  unwise  and  unjust  to 
allow  otherwise  to  happen. 

I  call  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
amendment  that  I  intend  to  introduce  at 
the  proper  time,  which  I  think  will  cure 


an  injustice  and  possibly  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  committee.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  American  cotton  im- 
porters who  have  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  countries  affected  by  this  bill. 
The  thrust  of  the  amendment  which  I 
will  introduce  at  the  proper  time  would 
allow  these  companies  who  already  con- 
tracted for  cotton,  to  complete  their  con- 
tracts. I  think  this  is  only  fair  and  fitting 
under  the  circumstances.  I  hope  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent], 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  legislation.  During  the  many 
hours  of  hearings  held  by  our  committee 
on  the  question  of  increasing  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours,  the  question 
of  imports  in  general  came  into  great  dis- 
cussion— and  cotton  was  one  of  the  im- 
ports. 

Recently  there  has  been  quite  a  bar- 
rage of  high  talent  parading  its  wares  in 
all  of  the  daily  newspapers  about  the 
Congress  taking  a  so-called  protection 
racket  stand.  One  of  the  great  pro  forma 
arguments  of  the  so-called  free  traders  is 
that  it  is  necessar>'  to  trade  with  a  nation, 
whether  we  need  the  product  or  not,  in 
order  that  the  nation  join  the  family  of 
nations  in  a  friendly,  neighborly  way  of 
life. 

We  have  been  buying  cotton  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic  when  we  have  had 
a  surplus  of  cotton  in  the  long  staples  and 
would  have  a  sufficiency  for  all  our  needs 
if  our  long  staple  cotton  growers  were 
given  the  go  sign  to  produce  as  much  as 
it  is  possible  to  produce. 

However,  following  the  free  trade 
theorj',  we  bought  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  from  the  Sudan,  and  from 
others,  in  the  hope  and  in  the  prayer  that 
this  would  create  within  these  nations 
two  things. 

One  was  a  feeling  of  good  neighbor- 
liness,  which  of  course  they  have  not  dis- 
played to  the  neighbors  next  door  to  then 
in  any  instance.  And  they  have  not  re- 
vealed any  kind  of  an  appreciative 
friendship  for  the  United  States. 

The  second  thing  the  free  traders  have 
said  is  that  when  we  buy  from  these  na- 
tions and  give  them  our  markets,  wheth- 
er we  have  a  use  for  tlie  markets  or  not. 
we  create  witliin  their  economy  a  higher 
wage  base  and  a  better  way  of  life  for 
those  who  produce  the  goods  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

Now,  long-staple  cotton  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  this  discussion,  because 
it  flows  through  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  not  at  a  cutrate  price  but 
at  a  high  premium  price,  equal  to  the 
high  price  that  must  be  paid  for  Ameri- 
can cotton  produced  at  wage  levels  our 
economy  demands.  Yet  there  have  been 
no  increased  advantages  to  the  workers 
in  the  United  Arab  Repubhc,  There  have 
been  no  symptoms  of  peaceful  relation- 
ship or  peaceful  coexistence  with  their 
neighbors  or  with  others. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  time  has  long  passed  when  we  can 
discuss  the  economics  of  trade  in  relation 
to  international  diplomacy. 

So  this  legislation  is  of  great  import- 
ance at  this  time  not  merely  because  of 
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the  fact  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
ought  to  be  at  least  told  how  we  feel,  but 
also  because  it  is  a  lesson  in  trade  eco- 
nomics which  ought  not  to  be  missed  by 
any  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minut«s  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  have  not  given  adequate 
consideration  to  the  foreign  policy  as- 
pects of  this  legislation  which  is  here 
before  us  today.  In  an  effort  to  try  to 
clarify  some  questions  which  are  in  my 
mind,  and  I  presume  in  the  minds  of 
others,  I  should  like  to  put  certain  ques- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoACK],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

The  first  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
is,  Is  this  legislation  as  now  proposed 
permanent? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  legislation  is  per- 
manent legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  it  is  to  be  changed, 
then,  it  would  require  affirmative  legis- 
lative action  by  the  Congress  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  right.  It 
would  require  exactly  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tive action  which  is  required  to  change 
the  existing  law  today. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  A  following  question 
would  be.  Is  there  any  discretion  left  to 
the  President  in  this  bill  as  proposed? 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  he  should 
find  that  it  would  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  change  what  we  are  doing  here 
today,  to  modify  It  in  any  way.  Does  he 
have  any  discretion  whatsoever'' 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  legislation  by  the 
Congress  and  not  by  the  Executive.  This 
is  legislation  which  fixes  the  policy  as 
determined  by  the  Congre,ss.  It  does  not 
pass  authority  to  fix  policy  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive. 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Then  the  specific  answer 
to  the  question  is  that  there  is  no  Presi- 
dential discretion  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  the  gentleman  give  us  the  attitude 
of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State  with  respect  to  this  proposed 
legislation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  cannot  because  I  can- 
not find  out  just  what  their  feelings  are. 
We  have  tried  to  find  out  from  both  of 
these  Departments  and  have  had  their 
people  up  before  the  committee.  I  cannot, 
in  all  honesty,  tell  you  what  the  real  at- 
titude of  either  one  of  those  Departments 
Is.  The  State  Department  made  it  rather 
plain  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form.  I  presume  that  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  will  probably  meet  their  ob- 
jections, but  it  would  kill  the  bill.  I  must. 
therefore,  accept  their  statement  at  face 
value. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Did  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  give  any  Indication,  Mr 
Chairman,  as  to  whether  it  favored  or 
opposed  this  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  gave  us  the  State 
Department  report.  I  presume  they  were 
following  Instructions. 


Mr.  AEAIR.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear 
the  last  part  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  presume  they  were  in- 
structed to  file  the  same  report  that  the 
State  Department  did,  because  they  sent 
us  a  copy  of  the  State  Department  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Which,  as  the  gentleman 
.just  indicated,  is  moderately  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  say  it  is  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  commit- 
tee report  on  page  10,  lines  4  and  5,  in- 
dicates that  there  was  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  wonder  how 
the  chairman  reconciles  that  statement 
with  his  statement  that  he  has  no  idea 
what  the  legislative  departments  desire. 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  said  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  identical 
to  the  State  Department's  report,  and  I 
assume  it  must  have  been  sent  under  in- 
structions. Therefore,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  the  feeling  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is. 

Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.    Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Do  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  uses  the  same  words 
as  the  letter  which  is  in  the  committee 
report  signed  by  William  B.  Macomber, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  mean. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  have  a  further  question. 
If  this  legislation  is  adopted,  it  does  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  cotton  that  can  be 
produced  and  made  available  to  users  in 
the  United  States,  does  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  would  leave  the  total 
quota  exactly  where  it  is  today.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Do  I  understand  it  would 
permit  domestic  producers  then  to  In- 
crease their  production? 

Mr.  POAGE.  By  exactly  the  amount  it 
takes  away  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Sudan. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  a  moment 
ago  stated  that  there  were  30.000  bales 
now  in  storage. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  In  stockpile.  There  is 
much  more  in  storage. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  And  135.000  bales  held 

Mr.  POAGE.  Held  by  CCC. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  an  ex- 
pert in  this  field.  Is  that  an  adequate 
amount?  Is  it  too  great  an  amount? 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
about  four  times  what  the  stockpile  and 
reserve  should  be. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Therefore,  we  are  not,  by 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  if  it  does 
become  law,  getting  to  the  question  of 
too  much  cotton?  We  are  simply  saying 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Sudan 
that  for  the  foreseeable  future  you  can- 
not sell  your  cotton  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
That  is  the  only  point  in  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  trying 
to  suggest  that  if  you  enact  this  legis- 
lation, we  will  only  temporarily  deprive 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Sudan  of 
their  participation?  The  deprivation  i.s 
going  to  be  permanent,  and  the  Members 
ought  to  know  that  it  will  be  permanent. 
They  ought  to  know  that  if  we  get  or  we 
hope  to  get  a  new  and  more  liberal  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  that  state  or  per- 
haps a  change  in  regime  more  friendly 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  and  we 
do  resume  diplomatic  relations  with 
them  and  want  to  encourage  them  to 
follow  a  more  liberal  policy,  it  will  be 
impossible  because  of  this  legislation  to 
assist  them  with  their  economy. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  gentleman  did  not  get  the  thrust  of 
my  earlier  remarks  when  I  sought  to  de- 
velop that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  did  indeed,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  FMr.  Adair]  for  his  re- 
marks. I  only  wanted  to  make  the  rec- 
ord clear  to  the  effect  that  with  reference 
to  my  Introducing  this  amendment,  It 
would  make  clear  to  the  Sudan  and  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  something 
that  Is  not  going  to  be  restored,  some- 
thing that  the  United  Nations  cannot  re- 
store, something  that  can  be  restored 
only  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
conclude  by  saying  that  the  remedy  pro- 
posed here  Is  far  too  drastic  for  the  mal- 
ady. It  seems  to  me  It  is  too  restrictive 
and  may  not  in  the  long  run  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  our  country.  Certainly 
the  reeime  of  Mr.  Nasser  deserves  criti- 
cism from  us.  but  hopefully  it  may  soon 
be  replaced  by  a  better  one. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  IMr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation has  never  been  misrepresented  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage].  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  is  an  able 
man,  he  is  a  knowledgeable  man  and  he 
is  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  take  the  cotton  quotas  away 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Sudan  and  give  them  permanently  to  the 
farmers  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States. 

This  bill  will  Interfere  with  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  conducting  foreign  affairs,  and, 
if  adopted  will  not  be  of  any  meanin.eful 
help  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  farmers  whom  I  would  like  to 
help  and  who  I  will  vote  to  help  if  we 
have  a  reasonable  piece  of  legislation 
designed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  cotton  is  in  a  depressed 
state.  Cotton  prices  are  down  and  the 
cotton  farmers  of  our  country  need  as- 
sistance, but  not  by  this  means.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  cotton  growers  of 
the  United  States  are  involved.  This  bill 
does  not  direct  the  provisions  thereof 
toward     helping     the     cotton     farmers 
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throughout  the  States  of  the  Union,  or 
even  the  four  States  where  cotton  is 
grown. 

However,  if  adopted,  it  would  do  and 
cause  immense  mischief  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  and  which  could 
result  in  damage  to  our  interests;  and 
incidentally  the  interests  of  Israel — a 
strong  U.S.  friend  and  ally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  this 
House  encourage  a  reasonable  attitude 
by  United  Arab  Republic  toward  other 
nations  in  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  a 
more  liberal  regime  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  itself,  they  should  realize  that 
we  will  be  less  able  to  encourage  that  sort 
of  result  through  the  adoption  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  deplores 
more  than  I  the  precipitate  and  irra- 
tional behavior  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. That  nation's  activities  have 
jeopardized  not  only  the  legitimate  se- 
curity interests  of  the  State  of  Israel 
but  the  peace  of  the  world  in  recent 
months.  The  Egyptian  sinking  of  the 
Israel  destroyer  Eilat  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  Saturday  night  is  simply  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  Egyptian  provoca- 
tions. But  the  Egyptian  attack  and  the 
not  unexpected  Israel  retaliation  is  also 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  necessity  for 
getting  a  lasting  Middle  East  settlement 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The  United 
States  Is  taking  the  lead  in  trying  to 
arrange  a  durable  accommodation.  And 
the  President  needs  every  tool  he  can 
get  to  help  speed  the  realization  of  a 
peaceful  Middle  East.  My  amendment 
would  enable  the  President  to  make  use 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10915  to  en- 
courage such  a  settlement.  The  changes 
I  propose  would  make  H.R.  10915  one  of 
a  number  of  incentives  for  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  return  to  a  policy  of 
reason,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  legitimate 
security  Interests  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Without  these  or  similar  changes.  H.R. 
10915  must  be  seen  as  a  narrowly  pro- 
tectionist bill  which  also  severely  com- 
plicates our  efforts  to  make  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  An  unamended  H.R.  10915 
strikes  not  only  at  the  economy  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  It  Is  also  a  blow- 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Israel. 

In  brief,  my  amendment  would — 

First.  Leave  unchanged  the  global 
quota  of  extra-long-staple  cotton. 

Second.  Give  the  President  discretion- 
ary authority  to  restore  the  participation 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Sudan  in  the  quota  after  diplomatic  re- 
lations have  been  restored. 

Imports  of  extra-long-staple  cotton — 
ELS — are  limited  to  an  annual  quota 
established  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended.  The  quota  is  global;  that  is,  it 
is  not  allocated  to  specific  countries. 

The  maintenance  of  such  a  quota  has 
been  excepted  from  U.S.  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade — GATT.  However,  we  are  ob- 
ligated under  the  GATT  to  administer 
quantitative  restrictions  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis. 

The  ELS  quota  for  the  1967-68  mar- 
keting year  is  approximately  82,500  bales. 
H.R.    10915,    however,    would   have   the 


effect  of  permanently  reducing  the  quota 
to  approxiniately  27,000  bales.  Domestic 
production  would  be  relied  upon  to  make 
up  the  shortfall. 

H.R.  10915  would  permanently  bar  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan 
from  shipping  ELS  to  the  United  States. 
ELS  cotton  is  Egypt's  oldest  and  principal 
export  to  the  United  States. 

By  limiting  imports  of  ELS  to  some 
27,000  bales  a  year,  H.R.  10915  also  would 
hinder  trade  relationships  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Peru,  the  only 
other  major  supplier  of  ELS  to  the 
United  States  in  the  past,  shipped  nearly 
43,000  bales  to  this  country  in  1965-66. 

LONG-STAPLE     COTTON     IN     THE     UNrrFD     STATES 

What  is  our  domestic  economic  inter- 
est in  long-staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  these 
facts : 

Extra-long-staple  cotton — ELS  for 
short — is  grown  on  less  than  4,000  farms 
in  the  United  States.  Upland  cotton  is 
grown  on  nearly  700,000  farms. 

ELS  constitutes  no  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  grown  in  this  country. 
Production  in  the  1966-67  cotton  year 
totaled  only  73,000  bales  out  of  a  total 
cotton  crop  of  over  9  million  bales. 

ELS  is  grown  in  only  four  States.  It 
accounts  for  2  percent  or  less  of  the  total 
cotton  production  of  these  four  States; 
for  2  percent  of  the  farms  growing  cot- 
ton there;  and  for  1  percent  of  the  cot- 
ton acreage  harvested. 

The  entire  domestic  production  of  ELS 
in  1966-67  had  a  market  value  of  only 
S17  million.  The  cost  to  the  Government, 
not  including  interest  or  investment  or 
the  cost  of  irrigating  land,  of  producing 
this  S17  million  crop  was  about  $7.5  mil- 
lion. 

My  amendment  to  H.R.  10915  wotUd 
also  assure  adequate  availabilities  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton  to  consumers 
during  a  period  when  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  might  be  invoked. 

Domestic  extra-long-staple  cotton  is 
planted  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  har- 
vested in  the  fall,  and  marketed  through 
July  31  of  the  following  year.  Dui'ing 
this  period  of  over  a  year,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  domestic  producers  to  in- 
crease production  in  order  to  meet  short- 
falls in  supply  which  may  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  discre- 
tion to  draw  upon  inventories  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  meet 
such  shortfalls.  Without  this  additional 
provision,  temporary-  shortages  in  the 
supply  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  to 
consumers  could  result. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  some 
quarters,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  sec- 
tion 22  import  quota  is  a  device  that 
permits  foreign  producers  to  invade  a 
market  that  by  right  and  tradition  be- 
longs to  domestic  producers.  Again  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As 
long  ago  as  the  twenties,  some  30 
years  before  extra-long-staple  cotton  was 
put  under  section  22.  imports  of  ELS 
totaled  as  high  as  300,000  bales  a  year. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  section  22 
quota  has  totaled  only  82,481  bales  a 
year;  and  H.R.  10915  would  reduce  it 
still  further  to  slightly  under  27,000  bales. 


TRADE    BETWEEN    THT    UNTTED    STATES    AND    THE 
UNITED    .\RAB      REPVBLIC 

We  know  that  in  1966  our  exports  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan 
totaled  $202.9  nullion,  while  our  imports 
from  the  same  two  countries  were  valued 
at  only  S24.2  million,  leaving  a  net  ex- 
port balance  of  $178.7  million  in  our 
favor. 

Out  of  the  $202.9  million  of  exports, 
$75.6  million — or  three  times  the  value 
of  our  imports — were  commercial  opera- 
tions, privately  financed.  Of  the  remam- 
ing  $127.3  million  of  exports — privately 
produced  and  exported  through  the  pri- 
vate trade,  but  Government  financed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
under  Public  Law  480 — only  $5.4  million 
was  in  the  form  of  donations.  Some  $73.3 
million  is  repayable  in  dollars:  $15.1  mil- 
lion is  returnable  in  the  form  of  goods  or 
services  for  which  we  otherwise  would 
have  to  expend  foreign  exchange;  and 
$33.5  million  is  for  use  in  mutually  agreed 
development  projects  in  the  recipient 
countrj'.  Our  most  recent  Public  Law 
480  agreements  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  ran  out  on  June  30.  1966. 

Furthermore,  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  collect  debts  already 
owed  to  it  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  exports  financed  by  CCC  credits  or 
under  Public  Law  480  depends,  in  part, 
on  the  State  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
economy. 

WAR    AND    PEACE    I.N    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  hinder  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  the  Middle  East 
and  thereby  jeopardize  the  security  the 
State  of  Israel  has  earned  so  many  times 
over,  by  approving  a  narrow  and  protec- 
tionist bill.  The  administration  strongly 
supports  my  approach — through  the  In- 
stant amendment — to  turning  H.R. 
10915  into  a  useful  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  all  it  can  to  strengthen 
the  President's  hand  in  resolving  the 
chronic  and  increasingly  perilous  Mid- 
dle East  crisis. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  certainly  want  to 
agree  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Foley].  In  my 
opinion  this  would  represent  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  wonder  if  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  went  into  the  GATT  agree- 
ments during  the  hearings,  a  matter 
toward  which  we  should  direct  our  att-en- 
tion  in  discussing  this  bill? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  distinguished 
chairman  refers  to  the  obligation  which 
we  may  incur  under  GATT  if  this  bill 
passes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  who  is  going 
to  pick  up  the  check  with  reference  to 
this  proposed  action? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  will  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  course 
of  action  which  is  being  recommended  by 
the  Committee   on  Agriculture  in  my 
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opinion  impinges  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
President  certainly  should  have  discre- 
tionary authority  to  restore  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
the  Sudan  in  the  quota  after  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  restored. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman i-ield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman!  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washing-ton  discuss  the  na- 
ture of  his  substitute?  I  missed  the  first 
part  of  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  My  substitute,  if  adopted. 
will  simply  give  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  restore  these 
quota  participations  in  the  event  that 
the  U.AJR.  or  other  nations  who  break 
off  diplomatic  relations,  resume  them 
and  if  the  President  finds  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  quota  participations  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  FlNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  who  was  just  in  the  well,  I 
would  appreciate  a  little  clarification  on 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  plans  to 
offer. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  amendment 
would  give  the  President  discretion  to 
restore  quotas  to  either  Sudan  or  the 
United  Arab  Republic  when  and  if  diplo- 
matic relations  with  those  countries  are 
restored? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  President  would  have  no  discretion 
to  restore  those  quotas  until  and  unless 
diplomatic  relations  were  restored,  and 
only  if  he  makes  a  finding  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
so  to  do. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman.  I  really  feel  that  his 
amendment  would  improve  the  bill  im- 
mensely, and  make  the  bill  very  much  in 
order. 

I  can  sympathize  with  anyone  who 
wants  to  give  vent  to  anti-Nasser  feelings 
under  the  present  circumstances.  I  have 
been  a  critic  of  that  regime  repeatedly, 
and  I  have  complained  about  the  extent 
of  the  U.S.  taxpayer  aid  that  has  gone  to 
Nasser  in  recent  years  during  a  period 
when  he  has  imdercut  every  one  of  our 
policies  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
But  it  seems  to  me  unfortunate  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  simply 
shut  the  door  forever  on  any  busines.s 
with  Egypt  in  regard  to  extra-long-staple 
cotton.  This  is  I  believe  the  oldest  item 
of  commerce  we  have  with  that  country, 
and  it  stretches  back  many  years.  And 
even  though  we  are  disgruntled  over  the 
turn  of  events  in  Egypt  presently,  we  all 
hope  for  a  better  day,  and  there  are  very 
few  tools  of  influence  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  in  the  Arab  world.  Certainly  one 
of  them  would  be  the  hope  on  the  part 
of  that  country  that  by  acquiring  more 
responsible  leadership  Egypt  could  once 
more  sell  us  some  cotton. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from  n- 
linois  [Mr.  Findley]  has  been  outspoken 
in  his  criticism  of  the  present  regime  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  he  has 
commented  time  and  time  again  to  my 
knowledge  on  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
that  regime.  He  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Hoiise  In  that  regard.  So  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  his  comments 
today.  He  is  concerned,  as  I  am,  that  this 
bill  is  not  striking  a  blow  at  the  present 
regime;  it  is  striking  a  blow  at  a  future, 
and  hopefully  more  liberal  regime  that 
we  all  hope  will  lead  Egypt  to  peace  with 
Israel  and  stability  and  progress  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  such  a  regime  comes  to 
power  we  do  not  wish  to  be  powerless  to 
encourage  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Those  who  attended 
the  briefing  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  today  must  recognize  the 
tremendous  strategic  Importance  Egypt 
has  in  the  future  of  Africa  and  of  the 
Middle  East.  Ouv  position  in  NATO  Is  far 
different  than  It  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Soviet  Influence  is  growing  not  only  In 
the  eastern  approach  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean but  the  western  as  well.  It  is 
highly  important  that  we  keep  open 
"very  opportunity  for  better  relation- 
ships with  Egypt,  because  of  its  Influence 
on  the  Suez  Canal.  I  favor  cutting  off 
quotas  under  present  circumstances  but 
feel  the  action  should  not  be  permanent. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, and  I  suggest,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  agree,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  flsh  In  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Middle  East,  and  I  believe 
this  bill  would  only  trouble  the  water  a 
little  bit  more,  and  make  the  fishing  a 
little  bit  better. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  ask  a  question  If 
there  Is  any  precedent  for  this  Congress 
to  specifically  disqualify  a  nation  per- 
manently from  a  quota? 

Has  this  ever  happened  before? 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  A  few  years  ago  Cuba 
had  98  percent  of  the  sugar  quota  In 
the  United  States.  Today  Cuba  has  not 
one  single  pound  of  sugar  quota. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  will  recognize  that  the 
Sugar  Act  is  a  5-year  act,  whereas  today 
we  are  dealing  with  permanent  legisla- 
tion without  any  terminal  date.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  that 

point,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  ask  the  gentleman  what 
difference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  because  at  the  termina- 
tion of  that  5-year  period  the  Congress 
will  then  decide  whether  or  not  quotas 
should  be  established  for  Cuba.  Under 
the  present  proposal  I  question  whether 
the  Congress  might  ever  consider  the 
question  as  to  whether  Egypt  and  Sudan 
would  get  quotas  for  extra-long-staple 
cotton. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  support 


the  amendment  to  be   offered   by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

If  that  amendment  fails  to  become  a 
part  of  the  legislation,  I  do  urge  an  op- 
position vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  WnrrEl. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  in  support  of  H.R.  10915. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  produces 
some  of  the  world's  finest  extra  long 
staple  cotton.  Producers  have  put  forth 
many  years  of  organized  effort  to  im- 
prove Its  quality  and  develop  its  markets. 
Despite  these  efforts,  the  growers  have 
suffered  severely  from  acreage  reductions 
and  unfavorable  regulations.  As  a  result, 
as  has  been  Indicated  by  my  distin- 
sruished  colleagues,  production  has  de- 
creased greatly. 

For  many  years,  the  cotton  farmers  of 
my  district  have  labored  under  unequal 
competition.  At  a  time  when  they  have 
tried  to  build  a  strong  long  staple  cotton 
industrj*,  against  the  influx  of  synthetics 
and  all  the  other  ailments  afflicting  the 
cotton  industrj'.  our  country  has  per- 
mitted Increasing  quotas  of  Imports  from 
such  countries  as  Egypt.  When  they  have 
asked  why,  the  answer  has  been  that  this 
is  in  the  best  Interests  of  good  interna- 
tional relations. 

Now,  one  country  to  which  we  have 
given  such  favored  treatment.  Egypt,  has 
repaid  our  favor  by  severing  relations 
with  our  countrj'.  damning  us  before  the 
world,  and  concocting  the  most  irrespon- 
sible of  charges  in  an  effort  to  draw  us 
into  a  worldwide  conflict.  Under  these 
conditions,  how  can  we  now  explain  to 
the  American  farmer  that  these  quotas 
are  In  the  best  interests  of  international 
relations'  How  far  can  wc  go  before  we 
pay  more  deference  to  our  own  farmer 
who  is  trj-lng  to  harden  the  sinews  of  our 
economy? 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  re- 
vision of  our  policy,  and  therefore.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  coauthor  of  this  bill. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Import  quota 
for  extra  long  staple  cotton,  largely  sup- 
plied by  Egypt,  is  85.600  bales,  which 
could  be  produced  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  producers  of  this  cotton  have 
suffered  considerable  reductions  in  allot- 
ments over  the  last  few  years.  To  give 
you  some  indication  of  how  drastic  these 
cuts  have  been,  in  1963  the  allotment  was 
149.880  acres;  in  1966  it  was  70.500 
acres,  a  cut  of  more  than  one-half.  Not 
only  are  the  producers  of  this  cotton  able, 
but  they  are  anxious  to  fill  the  market 
for  what  has  been  supplied  previously  by 
Egypt. 

We  do  not  face  a  shortage  by  cutting 
off  Egyptian  imports,  because  there  are 
now  stocks  of  approximately  200,000 
bales  in  this  country. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  fav- 
orable action  on  H.R.  10915. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  offer  my  support  to  H.R. 
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10915  which  would  bar  the  importation 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  from  the 
countries  that  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
would  cancel  the  import  quotas  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan. 
This  reduction  in  imports  would  amount 
to  a  decrease  in  imports  of  approximate- 
ly 56.000  bales  of  long  staple  cotton.  This 
represents  a  market  of  approximately 
S12  million  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  few  months,  I  have  read 
with  Interest  the  vile  and  untrue  manner 
in  which  the  officials  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  have  criticized  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  along  with 
Israel  has  been  made  the  whipping  boy 
for  every  problem  imaginable  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

The  record  reflects  that  the  United 
States  has  offered  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  in  the  face  of  violent  criti- 
cism through  the  years  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan.  In  that 
these  countries  have  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  I  believe 
they  have  made  clear  their  positions 
toward  the  United  States.  It  Is  time  for  a 
reappraisal  of  our  entire  trade  policy 
with  these  countries. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  long  staple 
cotton  producers  of  our  country  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  an  amount  of  long 
staple  cotton  ample  for  the  needs  of  this 
country  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity. 

For  31  years  our  Government  has  per- 
mitted the  importatioii  of  long  staple 
cotton.  Since  1951  the  nimiber  of  bales 
Imported  from  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic has  varied  from  6G,900  bales  in  1951 
to  44,500  in  1966.  Since  1962  the  average 
allotment  for  domestic  production  ha.s 
been  reduced  by  50  percent.  So,  it  appears 
that  our  trade  policy  has  been  geared  to 
assist  a  belligerent  critic  of  the  United 
States  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  an 
important  segment  of  the  cotton  industry 
to  a  stepchild  status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  now  is  the  time 
to  take  action  which  has  been  long  over- 
due in  behalf  of  the  long  staple  cotton 
producers  of  this  country.  I  urge  that 
H.R.  10915  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  O'Neal]. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  In  doing 
so.  I  would  point  out  that  my  district 
does  not  produce  any  of  the  long  staple 
cotton.  But  I  think  this  bill  is  in  our 
natioixal  interest. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  I  have  ex- 
amined the  proposed  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Brasco].  I  think  it  is  fair  and 
equitable  and  I  also  supiwrt  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it,  the  major 
question  in  H.R.  10915  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  vote  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  or  the  national  Interest 
of  Egj'pt.  This  bill  would  deny  those 
countries  which  break  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  the  right  to 


sell  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  our  do- 
mestic cotton  producers. 

For  us  to  continue  to  support  the 
Egyptian  cotton  industry,  which  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  EgjiDtian  economy,  en- 
ables the  Nasser  government  to  have  the 
means  with  which  to  obtain  Russian 
arms,  to  create  instability  in  the  East,  to 
condemn  America  in  the  U.N.,  and  to 
oppose  the  United  States  on  every  front, 
is  a  national  disgrace.  At  Last,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  show  where 
I  stand  on  this  issue. 

I  can  see  no  justification,  diplomat- 
ically or  otherwise,  for  the  insistence  by 
certain  agencies  of  this  Government  that 
we  should  continue  to  be  a  willing  mar- 
ket for  Egypt's  major  cash  crop.  It  was 
Egypt  that  took  the  initiative  in  break- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  this  in  itself  is  sufiQcient 
justification  for  our  taking  like  measures. 
If  Egypt  chooses  to  break  diplomatic 
relations,  she  must  realize  that  every 
move  the  United  States  makes  cannot  be 
predicated  on  what  is  best  for  Egypt. 
Not  only  did  Egypt  break  diplomatic 
relations  but  Egyptian  mobs  have  burned 
our  flag,  destroyed  our  libraries,  and 
desecrated  American  diplomatic  missions 
in  Egypt. 

This  cotton  we  have  been  importing  is 
of  strategic  importance,  and  shortages  of 
this  cotton  created  a  national  emergency 
when  supplies  ran  out  during  the  Korean 
war.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  lessen  our 
dependence  on  an  unfriendly  nation  for 
the  supply  of  this  vital  speciality  cotton, 
particularly  when  domestic  producers  are 
fully  capable  of  meeting  our  consump- 
tion requirements. 

Our  domestic  producers  have  had  their 
acreage  allotments  cut  from  a  high  of 
149,880  acres  in  1962  to  70,500  acres  for 
1968 — an  action  necessary  to  prevent  sur- 
pluses from  becoming  unmanageable  and 
to  allow  Egypt  to  send  an  average  of 
56,000  bales  of  cotton  to  the  United 
States  each  year.  Our  American  pro- 
ducers are  willing  and  anxious  to  supply 
this  cotton,  and  I  think  that  our  Ameri- 
can producers  who  have  oone  so  much  to 
promote  their  cotton  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  produce  the  supplies  that 
heretofore  have  been  produced  in  Egypt 
generating  funds  enabling  the  Nasser 
government  to  continue  its  harassment 
of  the  United  States  on  every  front. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  10915. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  one  more  speaker  on  this  side,  and 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Belcher]  yield  time  on  his 
side. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  bill. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  proposed 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  will  not  prevail  and  that  the 
bill  will  be  overwhelmingly  aoproved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sliould  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  H.R.  10915,  to  re- 


duce the  import  quota  on  extra-long- 
staple  cotton.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  reduce  our  global  import  quota  by  the 
amount  of  our  imports  from  nations 
wiiich  have  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  us;  the  bill  further  prohibits  such 
nations  from  exporting  this  cotton  to  the 
United  States  under  the  reduced  quota, 
I  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]  which  I  believe  would  take 
the  guts  from  the  bill  and  which  I  trust 
will  not  prevail. 

The  cotton  quota  as  established  per- 
mits imports  from  the  major  producers 
of  this  cotton,  two  of  which  are  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan.  I 
am  unable  to  believe  that  these  two  coun- 
tries, which  have  spurned  any  diplomatic 
ties  with  the  United  States,  have  any 
right  to  continue  to  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  significant  economic  support  from 
our  consumers.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  such  purely  economic  arguments  as 
can  be  mustered  against  this  legislation 
are  considerably  overruled  by  the  moral 
and  diplomatic  principles  reflected  in  the 
bill. 

During  the  crop  years  1961-66.  the 
United  States  imported  an  approximate 
average  of  some  80,000  bales  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton.  These  imports  came 
almost  exclusively  from  three  coun- 
tries: Peru,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  supplied  the  major 
portion  of  these  imports,  an  auproximate 
average  of  56,000  bales;  the  Sudan  was 
responsible  for  an  additional  400  bales 
per  year. 

It  seems  to  me  miconscionable  and 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  we  should  permit  these  na- 
tions to  \ilify  our  country  in  interna- 
tional forums,  to  consider  us  unworthy 
of  diplomatic  connections,  and  yet  to 
continue  to  reap  great  economic  bene- 
fit in  trade  relations  with  us.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  offering  eco- 
nomic reward  for  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal misconduct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion H.R.  10915.  I  suggest  that  It  is  high 
time  that  we  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  destructive  political  machinations 
on  the  part  of  other  nations  will  not  go 
unnoticed  and  imchecked  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .vield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kuykendall]. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  committee. 

I  also  want  to  oppose  strongly  the 
amendment  to  this  legislation.  I  think 
this  Nation  has  been  condemned  on  the 
international  scene  during  the  past  de- 
cade as  much  for  what  has  been  called 
dollar  diplomacy,  as  for  anything  that  I 
can  think  of.  This  is  the  most  typical 
example  of  attempted  dollar  diplomacy 
and  I  am  speaking  of  the  proposed 
amendment — that  I  have  seen.  Not  only- 
do  I  dislike  dollar  diplomacy,  but  I  hate 
for  that  dollar  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  that  part  of  agriculture  that 
can  least  afford  it. 
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I  happen  to  be  from  the  cotton  capital 
market,  Memphis.  Tenn..  and  I  wish  that 
the  people  who  are  talking  about  poverty 
could  see  the  poverty  in  that  market.  As 
Members  might  know,  the  New  Orleans 
Market  has  closed.  The  Memphis  Cotton 
Market  is  in  bad  shape.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
some  interim  regime  in  Egypt  or  the 
Sudan.  In  fact.  I  think  we  should  make 
any  treatment  like  these  two  nations 
have  given  this  country  a  very  serious 
thing  that  cannot  be  taken  over  by  one 
simple  act  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenI. 

Mr.  FRETilNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
propjosal.  It  strikes  me  as  a  verj-  unwise 
move,  a  far  more  recourse  than  need  be 
the  case  if  we  want  to  be  anti-Arab — and 

1  can  understand  the  temptation  to  be 
anti-Arab. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration— both  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— have  come  out  in  flat  opposition 
to  the  bill  as  proposed,  and  I  think  with 
good  reason.  The  reason  is — and  I  think 
this  Is  a  major  failure — that  we  are,  be- 
cause two  countries  have  broken  rela- 
tions with  us.  going  to  deprive  them  on 
a  permanent  basis  of  their  ability  to 
share  In  the  quota  that  we  give  foreign 
countries.  Surely  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this  kind  of  penalty  for  their  deci- 
sion at  the  height  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  us. 

I  would  not  say  it  was  dollar  diplo- 
macy to  suggest  that  the  President 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  rein- 
state quotas  If  in  his  discretion  he  feels 
that  advisable,  and  once  diplomatic  re- 
lations have  been  resumed,  no  one  is 
suggesting  that  there  should  not  be  a 
suspension  of  this  kind  of  privilege  to 
participate  In  these  quotas  during  the 
time  when  diplomatic  relations  have 
been  broken  off. 

To  suggest,  as  has  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it 
is  a  permanent  deprivation  or  a  tem- 
poraiT  one,  is  to  overlook  the  far-reach- 
ing foreign  policy  implications  of  what 
we  are  doing.  I  can  understand  from  a 
domestic -cotton- producing  point  of  view 
how  we  would  like  this  opportunity  to 
get  a  far  larger  share  of  the  market.  But 
to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  ever  beln? 
able  to  restore  some  of  that  market  to 
major  producers  which  have  provided 
us  with  cotton  In  the  past  strikes  me 
as  a  temptation  we  should  resist. 

I  do  hope  that  we  defeat  this  bill  if 
It  should  not  be  amended,  and  that  we 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
would  make  this  a  temporary  proposi- 
tion, an  indication  of  our  present  dis- 
pleasure with  two  countries,  in  that 
specifically  we  will  deprive  them  of  the 
right  to  participate  In  these  quotas.  I  do 
not  think  this  would  be  undesirable. 

Mr.  BELCHER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this 


legislation,  not  because  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  or  the  Sudan  at  all.  I  have 
a  long  history  of  trying  to  help  long- 
staple-cotton  growers,  most  unsuccess- 
fully. I  have  been  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Republican  administrations  and 
in  Democratic  administrations  trying 
to  get  something  done  about  the  import 
quota  of  long-staple  cotton.  The  history 
of  the  whole  thing  is  borne  out  graphi- 
cally by  the  fact  that  the  American 
grow'ers  have  declined  from  149,180  acres 
in  1963  to  70,500  acres  in  the  current 
year.  The  first  figure  Is  about  half  of 
what  it  used  to  be  back  in  the  1950's. 

The  fact  is  that  the  long-stable  grower 
has  been  going  down,  down,  down.  I 
would  like  to  do  something  to  help  him. 

This.  I  believe,  is  certainly  a  good 
thing  to  do.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
is  a  permanent  deprivation  of  a  quota.  I 
doubt  that  that  is  so,  because  if  this  Con- 
gress has  acted  once,  it  can  act  again. 
One  Congress,  as  is  well  known,  cannot 
bind  a  subsequent  Congress.  If  we  want 
to  give  these  countries  a  quota,  it  can 
be  done  by  passing  another  law.  as  we 
hopefully  will  pass  this  one  tonight. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  in  supporting  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
committee  and  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  10915  and  to  give  this 
bill  my  support  today. 

I  do  so,  recognizing  that  this  Nation's 
trade  policy  should  be  based  on  the  good 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  just 
the  good  of  one  segment,  one  area,  or  one 
narrow,  parochial  interest.  In  this  case  I 
think  the  good  of  the  country  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  an  action  which,  incidentally, 
will  constitute  a  boost  to  a  given 
industry. 

Patience  and  long  suffering  are  vir- 
tures,  whether  practiced  by  individuals 
or  by  governments,  but  they  have  limits. 
The  large  quotas  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  assigned  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
in  past  years  may  have  been  a  good  for- 
eign policy  risk.  Tolerating  the  antics 
and  abuse  of  President  Nasser  may  have 
made  sense  prior  to  last  June.  I  have  no 
particular  quarrel  with  the  decisions 
of  our  administrations  from  Harding 
through  Johnson  to  permit  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  in  this  com- 
modity to  go  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 
But  I  think  continued  patience  and  long 
suffering,  after  the  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  by  these  countries,  and 
after  they  have  accused  the  United 
States  falsely  of  making  war  upon  them, 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  world  can  only 
read  such  patience  as  weakness  and  such 
long  suffering  as  stupidity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  growers  of 
this  country  are  quite  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  of  the  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton previously  Imported  from  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan,  and  I  think  it's  time  we  gave 
them  a  chance.  They  will  appreciate  the 
business;  Nasser  will  not. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  sponsorship  of  H.R. 
10915  arises  out  of  my  deep  concern  over 


U.S.  foreign  trade  policy  affecting  the 
production  and  sales  of  the  domestic 
cotton  industry.  While  the  legislation 
under  immediate  consideration  has  t>een 
precipitated  by  the  recent  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  recognition  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment, I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  foreign  trade  negotiations  have 
prejudiced  the  position  of  the  American 
cotton  producer  with  regard  to  his  for- 
eign competitors.  My  concern  has  its 
roots  well  in  advance  of  the  recent  Mid- 
dle East  situation. 

The  action  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment only  serves  to  intensify  the  skepti- 
cism with  which  I  regard  recurring 
trends  in  our  foreign  trade  policy  which 
works  to  the  neglect  and  detriment  of 
domestic  producers.  Those  who  consider 
expanding  foreign  trade  to  be  a  panacea 
for  problems  in  our  foreign  relations  seri- 
ously misread  both  the  long-  and  short- 
range  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Those  who  seek  to  expand  such  trade 
without  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  do- 
mestic economy  act  with  even  greater  ir- 
responsibility. The  situation  with  Egypt 
is  a  case  in  point;  it  underlines  my  con- 
viction that  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  we 
can  trade  entrance  into  our  profitable 
markets  for  the  gaod  will  of  foreign  na- 
tion. A  policy  which  turns  to  expanding 
imports  as  a  tool  of  foreign  relations  can 
seriously  weaken  the  market  position  of 
our  own  Amencan  producers,  of  whose 
loyalty  we  may  be  certain. 

Nevertheless,  such  has  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  cotton. 
As  early  as  1951  and  1952,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bought  roughly  120.- 
000  bales  of  Egyptain  cotton.  It  has  taken 
16  years  to  liquidate  this  cotton  alone, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic 
long-staple  cotton  market.  In  recent 
years,  while  the  Government  has  been 
continually  cutting  the  acreage  allocated 
to  cotton  production  in  this  countrj-,  it 
has  been  steadily  increasing  the  volume 
of  cotton  imports.  In  1966,  such  impor- 
tatioiis  amounted  to  more  than  1  million 
bales  equivalent  of  raw  cotton.  In  spite 
of  recurrent  evidence  to  the  fact  that  our 
cotton  industry  is  being  severely  hurt  by 
this  policy,  the  trend  continues. 

The  effects  of  such  foreign  trade  policy 
have  been  particularly  acute  with  respect 
to  the  importation  of  long-staple  cotton. 
The  acreage  allotted  to  American  grow- 
ers has  declined  from  149,880  acres  in 
1963,  to  70,500  acres  for  the  current  year 
This  reduction  of  over  50  percent  has  had 
substantial  impact  on  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  Arizona,  with  whose  problems  I 
am  particularly  concerned.  While  83.000 
bales  of  long-staple  cotton  are  imported 
each  year,  American  cotton  interests,  of 
which  a  great  number  are  in  my  district. 
have  been  forced  to  cut  their  production 
from  the  161.000  bales  produced  in  1963 
to  the  current  annual  production  of  71,- 
000  bales. 

It  is  significant  to  recognize  that  of  the 
83,000  imported  bales,  some  69,000  have 
come  to  us  from  Egypt.  While  even  un- 
der normal  circumstances  it  Is  hard  to 
conceive  of  the  Justification  of  an  impor- 
tation policy  which  works  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  American  producer— 
and  offers  no  appreciable  gains  in  re- 
turn— it  is  even  more  deplorable  that 
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such  a  policy  would  be  allowed  to  work 
to  the  advantage  of  a  country  which 
manifests  disdain  and  disrespect  for  the 
Umted  States  through  the  severing  of 
diplomatic  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  would 
again  give  domestic  producers  their 
rightful  opportunity  to  produce  long- 
staple  cotton  in  a  market  unhindered  by 
unwise  foreign  imports.  It  would  serve 
the  rational  purpose  of  returning  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  to  the  farmer  of 
Arizona,  the  right  to  produce  the  cotton 
he  has  been  long  capable  of  supplying. 
As  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  ex- 
emplify to  those  countries  with  which  we 
trade  the  reluctance  with  which  many  of 
us  regard  a  foreign  trade  policy  detri- 
mental to  American  producers,  used 
mainly  as  a  tool  of  foreign  relations. 
Particularly,  it  would  indicate  to  the 
Egyptain  Government  that  the  benefits 
we  confer  upon  them  in  allowing  them 
preferential  and  profitable  entrance  into 
our  domestic  market  are  contingent  upon 
mutual  respect  and  fair  treatment.  Their 
recent  attitude  indicates  the  vei-y  oppo- 
site. For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  10915. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mj-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  the  State  Department 
letter  in  the  report.  Under  GATT  agree- 
ments the  United  Arab  Republic  as  the 
Interested  republic  would  be  entitled  to 
compensation  for  injury  to  its  trade  in- 
terests resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  10915.  Who  is  going  to  pay  this 
comiiensation? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  will  have  to  pay  anything 
until  the  Court  for  International  Jus- 
tice— the  World  Court — decides  that 
somebody  owes  it.  This  is  a  great  buga- 
bear  which  people  bring  up.  in  which  I 
take  no  stock  whatsoever.  The  GATT 
agreement,  it  seems  to  me,  is  subject  to 
interpretation.  It  has  not  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Court,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  a  nation  which  has  bro- 
Icen  diplomatic  relations  with  another 
nation  has  very  much  standing  to  de- 
mand payment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  According  to  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State  concern- 
ing GATT,  the  nations  are  not  linked  by 
diplomatic  relations,  and  somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BttrkeI. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10915.  which 
provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  quota.  This  bill  would. 
In  effect,  cut  off  Imports  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  from  Sudan  and  Egypt,  two 
countries  currently  alined  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  working  openly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  was  very  interested  in  this  cot- 
ton bill,  and  was  very  pleased  when  it 
received  near  unanimous  bipartisan  sup- 
port when  it  was  favorably  reported  by 


the  committee  on  July  25.  I  thought  it 
highly  significant,  too.  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  cleared  by  the  Rules  Committee 
just  2  days  later,  on  July  27.  I  allowed 
myself  a  hint  of  optimism  in  thinking 
that  floor  action  would  be  as  imminent. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  a  series  of  subtle  stumbling  blocks 
had  been  placed  in  the  patli  of  action  by 
the  administration,  who  feared  the  bill 
would  hurt  U.S.  relations  with  Sudan  and 
Egypt. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  sig- 
nificantly damage  our  relationship  with 
two  countries  which  have  burned  our 
flag,  desecrated  our  Embassies,  de- 
nounced our  country,  and  broken  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  us.  And  I  do  know 
that  because  of  imports  from  these  coun- 
tries, especially  the  huge  quantities  oi 
cotton  obtained  from  Egypt  each  year, 
our  own  American  producers  are  suffer- 
ing. While  U.S.  producers  have  been 
ordered  to  cut  back  production,  foreign 
cottons  have  been  permitted  to  come  into 
this  country  without  diminution. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10915  is  to  reduce 
the  present  global  quota  for  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  imports  during  the  5-year  period 
1961  through  1966  from  nations  which 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  during  the  1-year  period 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. Any  such  nations  would  also  be 
prohibited  from  participating  in  the  re- 
duced global  quota  for  extra-long-staple 
cotton  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
might  change  the  basic  applicable 
statutes. 

The  current  U.S.  import  quota  for 
extra-long-staple  cotton  is  approximate- 
ly 82,500  bales  per  year.  Imports  of  the 
extra-long-staple  cotton  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Sudan 
over  the  past  5  years  average  about  56,500 
bales  of  which  total  the  United  Arab 
Republic  supplied  56.098  bales.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  quota  provi- 
sions applied  to  only  about  52,500  bales 
supplied  by  the  two  countries. 

The  reduction  in  the  global  quota  will 
not  affect  the  imports  of  long-staple  cot- 
ton from  Peru.  Imports  from  that  coun- 
try have  averaged  about  26,950  bales 
during  the  past  5  years. 

Production  of  extra-long-staple  cotton 
In  the  United  States  has  fluctuated  from 
61,000  bales  in  1961  to  161.200  bales  in 
1963.  In  1966  production  totaled  about 
71,200  bales.  During  the  5-year  period 
from  1961  through  1966  acreage  allot- 
ments for  extra-long-staple  cotton 
ranged  from  a  low  of  64.000  acres  in  1961 
to  a  high  of  150.000  acres  in  1963.  The  al- 
lotment for  1967  is  only  70.500  acres. 

While  our  producers  have  had  to  face 
this  reduction  in  production,  foreign  na- 
tions have  been  permitted  to  continue 
to  supply  our  domestic  markets  with  ap- 
proximately 82,500  bales  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  everj'  year.  This  was  and  is 
b^ng  done  when  our  own  producers  are 
able  and  willing  to  supply  the  domestic 
market,  and  if  given  the  opportunity, 
could  provide  for  any  unforseen  emer- 
gency. 

U.S.  cotton  producers  have  produced 
over  160.000  bales  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  in  a  marketing  year  and  have  the 
potential  to  supply  the  American  mills 


with  ample  supplies  of  high-quality  cot- 
ton every  year.  While  U.S,  producers 
have  been  forced  to  curtail  production, 
foreign  cottons  iiave  been  permitted  to 
enter  this  country  without  a  reduction 
even  when  cotton  stocks  Increased  to 
burdensome  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
justify  allowing  a  country  which  is  cer- 
tainly no  friend  or  ally  of  ours  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  usurp  American 
m.arkets  at  the  expense  of  American  pro- 
ducers. This  is  an  unfair  situation  which 
we  have  been  forced  to  live  with  for  a 
number  of  years. 

H.R.  10915  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection to  correct  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion. This  bill  will  not  only  improve  the 
economic  position  of  our  producers  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton  but  will  benefit 
our  national  economy  and  Improve  our 
balance  of  payments.  I  therefore  urge 
that  it  be  enacted  without  further  de- 
lay. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don 
H  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  f  m  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
10915  and  I  hope  the  House  will  pass  this 
legislation  overwhelmingly. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the 
quota  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  in  order 
to  prevent  competition  to  our  producers 
of  this  type  of  cotton  from  nations  which 
have  broken  diplomatic  relations  with 
this  country.  TTie  practical  effect,  of 
course,  is  to  prohibit  imports  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  from  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan. 

Our  policy  in  the  past,  which  I  have 
never  supported,  has  been  to  penalize  our 
own  farmers  at  the  expense  of  supporting 
nations  which  have  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  embarrass  us  in  the  eyes  of 
world  opinion.  I  have  no  sympathy  for 
those  who  would  attempt  to  appease  the 
Nasser  regime  and  feel  that  we  can  buy 
hi.-^  support  with  vast  amounts  of  foreign 
aid  and  extremely  favorable  trade 
policies. 

The  Arab  w-orld  has  been  the  object  of 
a  long  and  intimate  courtship  by  our 
State  Department.  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
agree  that  this  particular  courtship 
has  proved  to  be  entirely  fruitless.  Surely* 
the  time  has  come  to  penalize  those  who 
would  take  our  money  and  then  attempt 
to  discredit  us. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  we  all  agree 
that  we  have  a  desire  and  an  obligation 
to  help  those  nations  of  the  world  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  We  wish  to  help 
the  developing  countries  reach  their  full 
economic  potential.  We  want  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  enact  arbitrary 
trade  barriers  which  might  hurt  the 
economies  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries which  are  just  now  seeking  eco- 
nomic independence. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  can- 
not and  must  not  support  those  nations 
who  enrich  themselves  at  our  expense 
only  to  respond  to  our  assistance  by  sev- 
ering diplomatic  relations  with  us  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation.  We  are 
fortunately  a  wealthy  Nation.  E\-en  so, 
our  resources  are  not  so  great  that  we 
can  afford  to  cure  every  ill  or  feed  every 
hungry  mouth.  A  choice  must  be  made 
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and  in  this  case,  I  firmly  believe  we  must 
end  the  severe  restrictions  the  adminis- 
tration has  placed  on  our  own  growers  of 
extra-long-staple  cclton  and  end  the  im- 
portation of  increasing  amounts  of  this 
product  from  a  nation  which  is  hostile  to 
us  and  which  broke  diplomatic  relations 
with  us  during  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  think  the  committee  report  makes  u 
clear  that  this  legislation  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  harm  the  cotton  imports  we 
receive  from  Peru.  Our  Peruvian  friends 
will  not  be  penalized  by  enactment  of 
this  legislation  ina:;much  as  they  can  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  their  average  exports  for  the 
past  5  years.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Castro's  Cuba.  I  would  not  support 
trade  restrictions  against  any  Latin 
American  nation. 

I  strongly  urge  overwhelming  support 
of  this  legislation  and  I  certainly  hope  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  languish  in  the 
other  body.  It  is  time  we  took  action 
against  the  policies  of  the  Nasser  regime 
and  if  the  administration  Is  imwilling  to 
do  so,  the  Congress  must. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  aentleman  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
to  the  dstinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .support  of  H.R.  10915  which  would  re- 
duce the  present  import  quotas  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  of  those  nations  which 
have  severer!  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

The  leeiilation  would  deprive  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Sudan  of 
their  quotas  but  would  protect  the  quota 
of  Peru  which  has  consistently  been 
friendly  to  us.  The  bill  is  based  upon  the 
philosophy  that  we  should  Jicrease  the 
quotas  01  the  American  ex:ra-long-staple 
cotton  grower  and  protect  the  interests 
of  a  friendly  country.  Those  who  oppose 
this  bill  do  so  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
not  be  a  sound  policy  in  dealing  with  na- 
tions m  the  Middle  East  where  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Sudan  have  chosen 
to  break  c?  relation.?  with  our  country 
and  further,  to  eliminate  the  import 
quotas  "xlth  these  countries  would  not 
be  consi.3tent  with  our  general  trade  pol- 
icy. 

This  type  policy  is  wrong.  It  needs 
changing.  These  Mideast  nations  chose 
to  sever  relations  with  the  United  States. 
It  was  their  move — not  ours.  We  did  not 
renege.  We  sought  only  fr:end.ship  and 
understanding  and  pumped  in  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  Public  Law  480  the  sum  of  $166 
million  in  1965  and  .$268  miUion  in  1964. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Abdel  Nasser 
we  have  been  .subjected  to  continuous 
vitU!?eration  and  abu.se  which  ended  in 
his  breaking  relations  with  us.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  cannot  justify  allowing  a 
coimtry  which  is  unfriendly  to  usurp  our 
American  markets  when  our  farmers  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  our 
extra-long-staple  cotton  requirements. 

Flepresentatives  of  the  Supima  Asso- 
ciation of  America  appeared  before  our 
committee  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


The  Supima  organization  was  organized 
in  1954  with  extra-long-staple  cotton 
producers  as  members  in  the  States  of 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  being  to  pro- 
duce a  good  quality  product  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  and  to  sell  it  in  the  domestic 
economy.  The  farmers  who  grow  the 
extra-long-staple  cotton  in  these  States 
contribute  $3  a  bale  to  promote 
the  domestic  market  for  the  brand 
name  Supima  cotton.  The  organization 
has  had  real  success  in  expanding  mar- 
kets for  their  products.  At  one  time  our 
farmers  produced  160,000  bales  in  1  year. 
The  domestic  allotment  in  1962  was 
149,880  acres.  Their  quota  has  been  cut 
down  by  more  than  one-half  that  size 
today.  This  allotment  today  is  70.500 
acres. 

This  bill  puts  the  burden  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  that  is  hostile  to  us 
and  protects  the  interests  of  America's 
farmers.  I  hope  the  legislation  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  mentioned  that  this 
might  be  anti-Arab  legislation.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  those  of  us 
who  support  this  bill  are  not  anti-Arab. 
Nothing  In  this  bill  is  anti-Arab.  This 
is  something  which  should  have  been 
done  long  ago.  The  element  of  timing  has 
come  advantageously  at  this  time,  but 
this  legislation  shoiild  have  been  enact- 
ed long  ago- 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  of  the 
Brasco  amendment.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  its 
leadership,  and  I  commend  the  legisla- 
tion to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks. 

One  has  to  do  with  permanent  legisla- 
tion. This  is  permanent  leg'slation  in  the 
respect  that  it  does  not  have  a  termina- 
tion dale. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  that 
is  permanent  in  tlie  sense  that  one  might 
define  it  from  the  dictionary.  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  ever  come  a  time  when 
a  great  committee  of  this  Congress  will 
not  listen  to  and  will  not  consider  a  re- 
quest from  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government  to  consider  changes  in  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Miss'ssippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  When  Nasser  sev- 
ered his  relationship  with  the  United 
States  he  did  not  fix  any  termination 
date  for  that,  did  he? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  do  not 
recall  any,  if  he  did. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  So  far  as  the  record 
shows,  it  is  permanent,  is  that  correct' 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  would 
assume  it  is. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington,  for  whom  I  have  high 
regard  but  with  whom  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  my  cUstinguished 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

I  am  a  little  confused  b/  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill.  My  friend  from  Te.xa.s 
stands  up  and  says  it  is  not  anti-Arab 
and  it  is  just  doins  something  which 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  and 
implies  it  is  a  permanent  reduction  which 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  long  aeo. 

Then  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  gets 
up  and  says  no.  it  i3  not  permanent  legis- 
lation, we  can  change  it  at  any  time  we 
want  to. 

Is  the  gentleman  not  really  suggest- 
ing that  what  we  do  is  take  away  the 
quota  from  Egypt,  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  give  it  to  the  producers  of 
the  Southwest,  including  the  gentleman's 
State?  Will  not  the  gentleman  be  candid 
and  say  he  never  intends  to  do  anything 
else  except  to  leave  the  situation  as  it 
would  be? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  I-:ew  Mexico.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  that 
I  tried  to  define  as  simply  as  I  could  what 
permanent  legislation  means.  Permanent 
legislation  Is  legislation  that  does  not 
have  a  termination  date.  That  does  not 
mean  a  change  could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  would  not 
support  a  change,  would  he? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Nev,-  Mexico.  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  not  support  legislation 
that  changed  it  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, of  course.  I  do  not  knov;  that  I 
would  support  It  under  the  conditions 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  in- 
v'olve. 

I  will  say  this:  I  would  certainly  cjn- 
sidcr  any  request. 

So  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
saying  that  it  is  not  anti-Arab,  I  believe 
it  is  pro-American. 

Let  us  clear  up  one  other  item.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  this  will 
not  help  domestic  cottongrowers  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  rule  in  mathe- 
matics which  says  zero  plus  zero  equals 
zero.  If  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton considers  that  the  present  cotton 
which  is  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
worth  zero,  then  this  bill  would  not  mean 
anything,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  that  statement. 

I  think  it  will  mean  something.  It 
would  double  the  quota  of  the  States  and 
farmers  who  produce  cotton  In  the  vai'- 
ious  States. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks   at   this  point  in   the   Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10915.  a  bill  that 
would  prohibit  purchases  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  produce  from  nations  that 
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have  severed  diplomatic  relatioias  with 
the  United  States  My  own  bill  to  similar 
effect  is  H.R.  11776. 

The  main  objective  of  this  bill  would 
elimmate  one  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's major  export  outlets  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton.  Extra-long-staple  cotton 
in  the  raw  or  processed  fonn  constitutes 
over  35  percent  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's expert  trade.  These  exports  bring 
foreign  capital  into  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public with  which  it  can  purchase  mili- 
tary hardware  for  aggressive  acts  against 
Israel.  Further,  as  long  8s  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  such  sources  of  for- 
eign exchange,  she  can  afford  to  keep  the 
Suez  Canal  closed  and  inflict  trade  diffi- 
culties on  all  nations  using  that  interna- 
tional waterw'ay. 

To  fulfill  our  domestic  cotton  demand, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
formed me  that  we  have  about  a  year  and 
3  months'  supply  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  sitting  in  Government  surplus 
storage.  Furthermore,  this  measure  will 
strengthen  our  own  extra-long-staple 
cotton  production  which  currently  runs 
around  $18  million  annually,  but  has  been 
estimated  to  be  able  to  reach  over  twice 
that  production  level. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  subsidize  indirectly,  a  nation  w^hose 
enmity  toward  the  United  States  is  daily 
made  obvious,  and  whose  avowed  goal  is 
the  destruction  of  Lsrael — a  model  of 
democracy,  and  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
stalwart  allies. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clei  k  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  10915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  3.1  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  raw,  senilprocessed.  or  processed  extra 
long  st.'.pla  cotton,  as  described  lu  section 
347(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  which  Is  the  product  of 
a  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  during  the  one- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  shall  not  constitute 
any  portion  of  the  quota  of  such  extra  long 
staple  cotton  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  such  quota  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  re- 
ceived from  any  such  country  during  the 
1964-1965  quota  year.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  domestic  producers  the  opportunity  to 
produce  an  amount  of  such  extra  long  staple 
cotton  equal  to  any  reduction  in  supply 
which  may  result  from  the  enactment  of  tills 
subsection." 

CXDMMnTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  2,  after  the  words  "shall 
not"  Insert  the  words  "at  any  future  time". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  strikes 
me  as  an  attempt  to  seize  on  a  passing 
mood  of  resentment  against  a  temporary 
regime  in  order  to  vote  what  will  be  un- 
doubtedly a  permanent  exercise  in  pro- 
tectionism. Anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  the  pohtical  facts  of  life  must  re- 
aUze  that  once  the  quota  is  reduced  by 
the  Congress,  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  the  Congress  to  act  to  raise 
it  again.  I  oppose  this  legislation  as  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  5,  alter  the  words  "by  the" 
Insert  the  words  "average  annual" 

On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  the  words 
"1964-1965  quota  year."  and  insert  in  lieu 
tiiereof  the  words  "Ave  quota  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  quota  year  m  which  such 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  occurs." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  now  under  consideration,  H.R. 
10915.  I  earlier  introduced  a  companion 
bill,  H.R.  11019,  and  am  confident  and 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  pass  the 
measure  today. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  confirmed 
what  was  clear  at  the  time  I  introduced 
my  bill  on  cotton;  that  we  never  really 
needed  Nasser's  cotton,  and  we  do  not 
need  it  today. 

Production  of  extra-long-staple  cotton 
in  this  country  has  decUned  from  161.000 
bales  in  1963  to  an  estimated  71,000  bales 
this  year.  In  the  1964-65  quota  year. 
Egypt  shipped  69,431  bales  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  to  the  United  States.  F\ir- 
thermore.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  in  inventory  about  140,000  bales  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton — a  figure  almost 
equal  to  2  years  of  domestic  production. 

Tlie  proposed  bill  would  close  U.S.  mar- 
kets to  "raw,  semiprocessed,  or  processed 
extra-long-staple  cotton  which  is  the 
product  of  a  country  which  has  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  during  the  1-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation." 

It  also  directs  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture to  "give  domestic  producers  the 
opportunity  to  produce  an  amount  of 
such  extra -long-staple  cotton  equal  to 
any  reduction  in  supply  which  may  re- 
sult from  this  enactment." 

There  has  never  been  any  sound  rea- 
son for  importing  cotton  or  any  other 
farm  commodity  which  our  own  growers 
are  able  to  produce  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Passage  of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, to  reduce  imports  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton,  is  a  good  step  toward  cut- 
ting down  the  increasing  amount  of  im- 
ports currently  fiooding  the  domestic 
markets  and  forcing  down  prices  re- 
ceived by  American  farmers. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    BRASCO 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brasco:  On 
page  2.  line  14,  After  the  word  "subsection", 
strike    out    the    period    and    the    quotation 


marks,  and  insert  the  following :  ".^nd  any 
contracts  entered  into  for  the  ptircliate  and 
shipment  of  such  extra  long  staple  cotton 
from  such  countries,  shall  be  allowed  entry 
Into  the  United  States  subject  only  to  exist- 
ing United  States  quota  limitations,  if  said 
contracts  have  been  entered  into  before  Sep- 
tember 15.  1967." 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  preface  my  remarks  in  connection 
with  this  amendment  by  stating  that 
unequivocally  support  H.R.  10915  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it  notwithstanding  the 
fate  of  the  amendment  that  I  propose. 

I  mentioned  this  amendment  before, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  rather  simple  one. 
I  do  not  iiitend  to  take  up  too  much  time 
on  what  tlie  amendment  would  do.  Very 
sim^ply  what  it  would  do  is  this:  There 
are  a  number  of  cotton  importers  who 
have  been  doing  business  with  the  coun- 
tries who  would  be  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation. They  have  continued  to  do  busi- 
ness with  these  cotmtries,  I  believe,  in 
good  faith.  Now,  the  amendment  would 
state  very  clearly  that  contracts  which 
have  already  been  entered  into  in  good 
faith  by  American  cotton  importers 
would  be  allowed  to  be  completed  not- 
withstanding the  passage  of  tliis  legisla- 
tion. 

And,  there  was  a  cutoff  date,  also, 
which  would  prevent  anyone  from  scur- 
ruously  entering  into  agreements  from 
this  point  on.  In  other  words,  tJie  cutoff 
date  would  be  September  15,  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  many  of  my  col- 
leagues stated  that  we  would  be  hurt 
among  certain  countries,  many  of  the 
irresponsible  countries  in  the  world  of 
nations,  I  agree  with  them.  However, 
what  we  should  do,  or  undertake  to  do 
to  protect  those  of  us  here  in  the  United 
States  who  grow  long-staple  cotton,  and 
I  agree  with  th;m. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  suggest  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  number  of  American  busi- 
ness people  who  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts and  who  have  entered  into  sub- 
sequent contracts  with  mills  and  who 
have  people  working  in  these  mills  who 
would  be  hurt  by  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n"jan  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  question  as  to  who  would  or 
would  not  be  hurt,  I  am  disturbed  about 
the  fact  as  to  whether  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  given  full  and  deliberate 
consideration  to  tliis  question. 

Could  the  gentleman  enhghten  the 
members  of  the  Committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  problem  toward  wiiich  the 
gentleman's  proposed  amendment  is  di- 
rected and  which  it  seeks  to  correct  was 
not  discussed  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultme?  In  other  words,  was  any  con- 
sideration given  to  these  contracts  that 
had  already  been  entered  into  and  what 
should  be  done  about  them? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Well,  I  might  say  this 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey :  I  do 
not  beheve  that  any  considei-able  period 
of  time — at  least  not  duiing  the  time  I 
was  present — was  given  to  this  question. 
Obviously,  I.  coming  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  do  not  have  any  cotton  in- 
terests. In  fact,  I  was  contacted  with 
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reference  to  this  problem  rather  late.  I 
certainly  did  not  bring  it  up  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  offered  the  amendment  in 
good  faith  and  directed  toward  obtaining 
Justice  for  these  people  which  would  be 
commensurate  with  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  protect  our  people 
at  home. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  would  say  that  the  amendment  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  advisable.  However, 
what  worries  me  Is  the  fact  that  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  this  question  was  quite  apparently 
slipshod,  if  this  question  were  not  dis- 
cussed and  no  attempt  was  made  to  cover 
this  point  before  the  bUl  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  was  slipshod 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Well.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  If  the  committee  did  not  discuss 
this  question,  how  could  one  characterize 
Its  action  as  being  other  than  slipshod? 
Mr.  BRASCO.  I  again  repeat— and  I 
cannot  speak  for  any  other  members  of 
the  committee — 1  do  not  come  from  a 
cotton  State.  I  come  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  do  not  claim  to  po.ssess 
any  particular  expertise  in  the  area  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  which  I  have  been  assigned.  This 
information  came  to  me  rather  late,  in 
fact,  after  the  committee  had  already 
reported  the  bill.  I  thought,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, without  having  any  prior  informa- 
tion whatsoever  heretofore,  it  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  equity  and  justice  to 
bring  this  question  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  their 
consideration. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
again  when  his  cutoff  date  is? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  September  15.  1967. 
That  date  was  suggested  in  order  to  take 
care  of  all  the  contracts  which  had  been 
entered  into.  And.  I  might  add  that  I 
doubt  seriously  and  sincerely  whether  or 
not  we  could  abrogate  those  contract 
rights  by  subsequent  legislation.  I  could 
not  get  any  action  on  the  bill,  but  I  think 
these  people  should  be  protected  in  the 
provisions  and  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  take  care  of  those  individual 
concerns  in  the  United  States  who  have 
existing  contracts  and  to  permit  them  to 
be  fulfilled? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  it  not  true 
that  those  who  have  contracts  to  pur- 
chase this  cotton  have  undoubtedly  sold 
yarn  or  goods  against  the  cotton,  and 
that  would,  therefore,  put  them  in  a  very 
unfortunate  situation  to  be  denied  access 
to  the  cotton  already  purchased? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  Is  correct  In  that  state- 
ment. 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  sound  and  reasonable 
and  I  shall  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Abernethy.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brasco  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  that 
even  if  the  amendment  were  not  adopted, 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  this  qual- 
ity and  type  of  cotton  available  today 
in  Government  stocks:  is  that  not  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  when  he  says  that.  I 
believe  there  were  35,000  bales  that  we 

had 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  And  135,000  by  the  CCC, 
that  very  well  may  be  so. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  believe  the  re- 
mark of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinchttysen]  that  it  was  given 
rather  slipshod  consideration,  does  not 
exactly  fit  into  the  situation. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  I  agree. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
cotton  in  Government  stocks  today  to  ful- 
fill   every   demand   made    by   American 
mills  and  purchasers. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  wUl  not  take  care 
of  the  existing  contracts  that  these  mills 
are  obligated  on. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  believe  that  is  really 
the  point  in  question.  It  Is  going  to  be 
very  difBcult,  I  beUeve  at  this  time,  to 
make  the  kind  of  substitution  that  would 
be  necessary. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  importers — 
and  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been 
any  record  on  it,  but  I  believe  the  im- 
porters have  not  gone  on  record  as  op- 
posing this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Their  only  concern  is 
that  they  be  allowed  to  fulfill  obligations 
which  they  made. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  if 
the  gentleman's  amendment  fails  I  still 
say  that  they  could  buy  the  quantity  of 
cotton  that  they  need  from  the  Ameri- 
can StOCiC. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  -WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  American  extra-long-staple 
cotton  may  be  available,  that  in  the 
thread  industry  It  has  been  discovered 
that  the  Egyptian  cotton  does  have  quali- 
ties which  the  purchasers  of  the  thread 
desire,  and  that,  as  the  gentleman  from 


North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas!  has  indi- 
cated, some  of  these  people  have  already 
sold  their  product  in  advance,  taking 
into  account  orders  previously  placed  for 
Egyptian  cotton,  and  this  would  very 
seriously  hamper  some  of  them  in  filling 
their  orders  with  the  quality  of  product 
the  purchasers  have  sought  to  pmchase 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  state 
the  position  of  the  committee  on  this 
matter  before  any  more  of  the  Mem- 
bers commit  themselves  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  sound  and  equitable  procedure. 

The  picture  painted  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is.  of  course,  attractive  to 
all  of  us  who  want  to  try  to  deal  fairly 
with  everybody.  I  believe  there  is  much 
merit  to  his  basic  idea,  and  I  believe 
the  committee  agreed  that  there  was 
much  merit  to  it,  but  it  was  presented 
to  the  committee  for  the  first  time  this 
morning,  long  after  the  bill  had  been 
reported,  and  after  a  rule  had  been 
granted  and  after  a  date  had  been  set 
for  a  hearing  on  the  legislation. 

The  committee  did  discuss  It.  and  sug- 
gested that  if  we  could  agree  upon  July 
1.  which  is  15  days  after  the  bill  was 
introduced,  and  after  everybody  had 
notice  of  what  was  happening,  or  what 
might  happen,  that  the  committee  would 
not  oppose  the  amendment.  We,  too,  rec- 
ognize that  there  should  be  some  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  in  good  faith  have 
entered  into  contracts  of  this  kind.  We 
did  feel  that  the  amendment  as  it  is  now 
written  is  so  broad  that  it  did  open  the 
door  to  those  who,  recognizing  that  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  extra-long-staple 
cotton  out  of  Et;ypt  at  this  time,  could 
go  there  and  buy  this  cotton  for  almost 
nothing  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  established  market 
in  Egypt  now.  One  can  go  there  and 
pick  up  the  cotton  on  almost  any  con- 
tract he  wants  to  offer.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  adequate  safeguards  In  the 
amendment  to  make  sure  that  these  con- 
tracts it  would  protect  are  not  simply 
contracts  entered  into  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  evading  this  act  although  it  does 
say  that  they  must  have  entered  into  in 
good  faith — but  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  amendment  to  require  the  contracts 
to  be  the  kind  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man f  rem  North  Carolina.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  even  suggest  that  the  people  who 
would  be  protected  have  sold  against  the 
contracts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  they  have 
to  have  is  a  contract  which  says:  "I  will 
take  so  many  bales  of  cotton  at  half  the 
normal  price."  They  are  not  required  to 
post  any  deposit.  If  in  fact  this  legisla- 
tion passes,  they  can  escape  with  no 
penalty  whatsoever.  If  the  legislation 
does  not  pass,  why  then  they  have  sim- 
ply bought  this  cotton  at  a  great  profit. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
which  assures  us  that  its  benefits  will  go 
to  those  who  would  without  it  suffer  loss. 
It  creates  a  windfall  for  some. 

I  think  the  committee  was  well  aware 
that  if  we  could  safeguard  this  thing  so 
that  It  would  apply  only  to  those  con- 
tracts where  there  was  actually  a  possl- 
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bility  of  loss  to  somebody,  we  would  have 
no  objection  in  the  world  to  taking  t'.ie 
date  that  the  gentleman  suggested.  But 
since  there  were  no  safeguards  of  that 
kind,  the  committee  suggested  giving 
them  15  days  after  they  were  put  on 
notice  and  accepted  July  1  as  the  effec- 
tive date,  winch  would  probably  be 
equitable. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  We  did  discuss  the  date 
of  July  1,  but  as  I  informed  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  date  of  July  1  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  cover  all  the  people  who  have 
obhgated  themselves  by  Uiese  contracts. 
I  would  like  to  say  this 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  the  gentleman  let 
me  proceed.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  pmpose  of  asking  a 
question  but  not  for  him  to  make  a 
speech. 

I  would  like  to  continue,  to  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
that  requires  any  showing  that  anybody 
would  lose  a  dime  before  we  let  him  im- 
port this  unneeded  cotton  to  simply  add 
to  the  cost  to  our  Government.  It  merely 
requires  a  showing  that  they  entered  into 
a  contract.  It  does  not  say  that  it  has  to 
be  a  contract  on  which  there  is  any  for- 
feiture. 

It  does  not  say  that  any  loss  is  going 
to  be  sustained,  but  merely  that  they 
have  entered  into  a  contract.  It  Is  pretty 
easy  to  get  contracts  with  Egyptian  cot- 
ton owners  and  It  is  still  quite  easy  to  do 
it.  There  is  not  any  requirement  that 
you  have  to  show  any  loss  or  any  possi- 
bility of  a  loss.  There  is  merely  a  require- 
ment that  you  show  you  have  written  a 
contract,  no  matter  what  your  escape 
clause  may  be. 

I  think  the  committee  would  be  quite 
willing,  if  this  were  so  limited  that  there 
had  to  be  a  showing  of  loss  to  the  indi- 
vidual— we  can  accept  that.  In  the  al- 
ternative, we  felt  that  we  ought  to  get 
it  down  to  an  earlier  date. 

Mr,  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
response  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said,  that  I  am  only  interested  In 
those  U.S.  citizens  who  have  entered  into 
binding,  legal  contracts,  and  have  en- 
tered into  equally  binding  contracts  with 
their  customers. 

The  point  at  Issue  here  Is  whether 
Congress  is  going  to  take  action  that  will 
adversely  affect  American  citizens  who  in 
good  faith  have  entered  into  contracts 
on  which  they  are  legally  liable  for  dam- 
ages If  they  do  not  live  up  to  them. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  deal  that  unfairly 
with  any  of  Its  citizens. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  fair  and 
resisonable  and  we  ought  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  might  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Do  you  know 
how  they  make  contracts  in  Eg>'pt?  You 
know  how  they  do  In  North  Carolina,  but 
do  you  know  how  they  make  contracts  In 


Egj'pt  where  they  do  not  have  any  market 
for  the  product  at  all? 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  they  make  them  in  Egypt.  The  con- 
tract is  enforceable  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Egyptian  exporter  against  the 
American  importer.  It  is  the  American 
law  that  is  binding.  Moreover,  my  in- 
formation is  that  U.S.  purchasers  have 
been  required  usually  to  make  a  cash  de- 
posit or  deliver  a  letter  of  credit  before 
the  exporter  will  sign  the  contract  or 
act  upon  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  just  state  It  as 
a  horseback  opinion,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
American  citizen  can  be  sued  because 
the  law  prohibited  him  from  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  a  contract.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  believes  that  either. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  law  did  not  prohibit 
him  from  doing  that  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered Into  the  contract. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  law  prohibits  him 
from  accepting  that  cotton  today,  and 
this  is  the  time  for  cotton  that  has  al- 
ready been  delivered.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  that. 

I  agree  further  with  the  gentleman 
that,  under  the  circumstances  you  point 
out,  in  which  American  citizens  have 
contracted  in  good  faith  to  buy  cotton.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  act  of  Congress 
should  disturb  that  contract.  But  that  is 
not  the  thing  we  are  concerned  about. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  phony  con- 
tracts which  were  made  between  the  1st 
of  July  and  the  15th  of  September,  at  a 
time  in  which  they  could  not  deliver  the 
cotton;  they  could  not  make  a  contract 
in  good  faith  with  any  hope  of  carrj'lng 
It  out  at  that  time.  So  that  contract  is  a 
different  contract  from  the  one  which  Is 
made   In   good   faith. 

We  agree  that  any  contract  made  prior 
to  July  1  would,  we  presume,  be  made  in 
good  faith,  and  there  would  be  no  pro- 
hibition against  carrj-ing  out  the  full 
terms  of  those  contracts.  But  those  con- 
tracts which  were  made  between  July  1 
and  September  15  certainly  were  not 
made  In  good  faith. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  this — and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  adverted  to  this 
als3 — I  do  not  think  the  mere  Introduc- 
tion of  legislation  Is  any  notice  to  any 
citizen  that  he  might  be  affected  by  that 
legislation,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
the  road  ol  legislation  between  Introduc- 
tion and  passage  through  Congress  Is  a 
ver>'  tortuous  one. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  There  Is  a  lot  different 
situation  existing  between  Eg>-pt  and  the 
United  States  when  diplomatic  relation- 
ships have  been  severed  and  a  time  they 
cannot  make  delivery  of  their  cotton  and 
a  time  when  this  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  just  wanted  to  suggest, 
in  answer  to  your  question  whether  or 
not  these  contracts  were  entered  Into  In 
good  faith,  that  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  This  Is  a 


situation  where  there  may  have  been  or 
may  not  have  been  some  notice  to  in- 
dividual importers  that  this  legislation 
was  going  to  be  introduced.  If  you  were 
in  business,  or  any  Member  on  this  floor 
were  in  business,  you  would  not  stop  do- 
ing the  business  that  you  had  been  doing 
in  the  past  when  there  was  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  this  legislation 
would  ever  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  CAELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  wish  to  point  out  in  ref- 
erence to  this  proposed  amendment  that, 
with  the  Near  East  in  the  turmoil  in 
which  it  was  at  the  time  this  legislation 
was  Introduced,  and  with  Egypt  having 
severed  diplomatic  relations  at  that  time, 
is  there  anyone  in  this  House  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  the  mills  Involved 
were  not  conscious  of  the  circumstances 
involved?  Is  there  anyone  in  this  House 
naive  enough  not  to  have  known  through 
their  various  lobbying  interests  that  this 
legislation  was  introduced?  Is  there  any- 
one In  this  House  naive  enough  to  think 
that  successful  American  businessmen 
did  not  take  those  situations  into  consid- 
eration and  enter  into  a  contract  from 
which  they  had  no  escape  clause? 

Grentlemen.  no  successful  mill  has  ever 
been  successful  by  being  that  juvenile  In 
Its  operations. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  thing  which  to  me  is  rather  se- 
rious. The  mills  of  the  Southeast  are 
pushing  legislation  to  Impose  quotas  on 
textiles.  I  have  joined  with  them  in  that 
endeavor.  I  have  joined  with  them  on 
that  because  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
some  protection. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  I  come  from  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  biggest  customer 
that  we  have  for  Texas  cotton  is  Japan, 
and  of  the  many  textile  Imports  are  Japa- 
nese imports  of  Texas  cotton  that  has 
been  bought  and  paid  for.  I  am  willing 
to  deny,  to  abdicate  certain  parochial 
dealings  with  reference  to  this  in  order 
to  help  the  overall  textile  Industry-.  But 
If  the  Southeastern  textile  industr>'  are 
not  wiUmg  to  do  their  part  to  protect 
the  American  grower  of  long  staple 
cotton  and  are  able  to  make  a  windfall 
out  of  the  chaotic  conditions  existing  in 
the  Egj-ptlan  market,  where  they  do  not 
even  know  that  they  can  get  deliverj-  of 
this  merchandise,  then  I  am  willing  to 
forswear  my  support  of  the  textile  indus- 
trj'  on  textile  imports  and  protect  my 
Texas  cottongrowers. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
this  inqulrj'  to  the  distingtiished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  understood  him 
to  say  that  the  bill  protects  those 
merchants  who  had  entered  into  con- 
tracts up  tmtil  July  15,  but  I  do  not  find 
any  provi.3lon  in  the  bill  for  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  did  not  intend  to  sug- 
gest that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  said 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  said  the  committee.  In 
discussing  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Brasco],  recognized 
there  was  some  merit  to  what  he  was 
proposing,  and  that  we  had  felt  It  would 
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be  equitable  and  adequate  if  we  gave 
some  15  days  during  which  everybody 
knew  about  the  proposal,  and  if  we  fixed 
a  cutoff  date  of  July  1.  The  committee 
voted  we  would  accept  such  a  proposal, 
if  he  cared  to  offer  it,  an  amendment  to 
fix  this  cutoff  date  at  July  1  rather  than 
September  15.  and  that  if  he  would  take 
the  date  of  July  1.  the  committee  stood 
ready  to  accept  his  amendment.  But 
there  has  never  been  any  intention  that 
we  were  to  accept  any  date  givin"?  any- 
body until  July  15.  Maybe  we  should  add 
2  weeks,  but  we  have  no  such  agreement. 
Mr.  JONAS.  The  committee  does  not 
now  propose  to  offer  a  committee  amend- 
ment to  do  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  committee  did  not 
propose  any  amendment.  I  simply  stated 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Brasco]  cared  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  fixed  this  date  as  proposed  in  his 
amendment,  at  July  1,  the  committee 
did  vote  this  mornins  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  think  if  the  com- 
mittee agrees  this  would  be  equitable, 
we  might  anticipate  a  committee 
amendment  to  that  effect,  but  I  do  not 
find  one. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  will  not 
find  one.  The  committee  did  not  vote  for 
any  am.endment.  The  committee  simply 
said  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BrascoI  cared  to  make  his  amend- 
ment effective  July  1,  rather  than  Sep- 
tember 15,  the  committee  would  inter- 
pose no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  think  the  com- 
mittee would  be  as  interested  in  these 
people  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bra-scqi. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  committee  did  not 
have  this  bill  before  it.  The  bill  had  been 
reported  some  3  months  ago.  This  morn- 
ing we  were  only  passing  infomially  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  saving  clause  in 
this  legislation  whatsoever. 
Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  not. 
Mr.  JONAS.  No  saving  clause  for  the 
protection  of  anybody  who  entered  into 
a  contract  in  good  faith  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BrascoI. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
question  of  the  July  1  date,  the  answer  to 
that  is  a  simple  one.  It  just  would  not 
cover  all  tlie  companies  that  had  existing 
obligations.  What  I  was  afraid  it  might 
very  well  do  if  we  put  July  1  as  a  cut- 
off date,  if  th?.t  was  settled  on,  it  might 
then  be  interpreted  as  cutting  any  can- 
tract  off  made  after  July  1. 1  submit  that 
while  I  agree  with  the  legislation — and 
I  cosponsored  this  legislation — I  agree 
that  we  should  protect  our  people  in  this 
country,  under  the  circumstances  that 
exist  with  those  countries  today. 

I  would  agree,  and  I  think  the  House 
would  agree  with  me,  that  v.  e  should  pro- 
tect those  imo-irters  who  incurred  con- 
tracts and  obligations.  That  is  why  I 
could  not  settle  for  July  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Those  are  the  only  peo- 
ple in  which  I  have  an  interest  at  the 
moment — those  U.S.  businessmen  who  in 
good  faith  have  entered  into  the  binding 


contracts  for  the  cotton  and  have  sold 
goods  against  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHirYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  this  discussion,  if 
nothing  else,  is  an  indication  that  the  bill 
might  well  be  recommitted  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  chairman  him- 
self, in  a  virtuoso  performance  of  what 
must  have  gone  on  in  the  committee,  has 
admitted  there  is  merit  in  some  kind  of 
protection  for  these  importers,  but  he  is 
rising  in  opposition  to  the  specific 
amendment  that  seeks  to  provide  such 
protection. 

I  would  think  if  September  15  is  not 
the  date  the  committee  thinks  desirable, 
the  least  they  can  do  Is  recognize  there 
is  some  need  to  protect  importers  who 
in  good  faith  took  certain  action  before 
the  first  of  July.  Yet,  if  we  should  be  un- 
fortunate enough  as  to  defeat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  the  committee  has 
nothing  else  to  offer,  we  know  we  are 
writing  bad  legislation.  I  would  think 
this  would  be  a  good  reason  to  recommit 
It  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
v.'ords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  appeals 
to  me  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Eg>-ptian  Government  toward  our  coun- 
try and  in  view  of  my  own  attitude  over 
the  years  about  textile  imports. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
so  far  as  my  ofQce  is  concerned  we  have 
had  no  contact  from  the  textile  industry 
organizations.  I  have  had  none  from  the 
general  textile  industry  firms  which  op- 
erate in  our  part  of  the  country. 

But  today  we  have  had  contacts  from 
two  different  thread  manufacturing  com- 
panies. They  are  not  great  big  companies 
which  have  lobbyists  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Apparently  they  are  only  today 
learning  of  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
upon  their  orders  and  upon  their  com- 
mitments to  their  customers. 

My  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabeli]  is 
a  stanch  friend.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  lose  his  support  in  meeting  our  major 
textile  problems.  However,  I  do  believe 
we  should  give  some  thought  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  we  have  a  few  small 
companies  which  manufacture  sewing 
thread.  They  find  it  desirable  to  have 
Egyptian  cotton  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
customers. 

Perhaps  this  can  be  changed  on  the 
basis  of  later  orders,  where  the  thread 
companies  can  commimlcate  with  their 
customers  to  advise  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  use  Egyptian  cotton  and  will 
thereafter  use  American-grown  extra- 
long  staple. 

I  would  hope  that  in  some  way  we  could 
find  some  resolution  of  this  problem  so 
that  these  people,  not  the  giants  of  the 
industry,  who  have  these  commitments — 
the  small  thread  industry  of  our  Nation — 
might  be  able  to  get  some  relief  from 
what  they  say  will  be  a  burden  upon 
them  if  this  bill  is  passed  without  some 
amendment  similar  to  that  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BrascoI. 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  never  thought  the  day 
would  come  when  I  would  be  on  opposite 
sides  with  a  man  whom  I  admire  as  much 
as  any  man  in  this  House,  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  hope  we  are  not 
on  opposite  sides. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
at  cross  purposes  even  now. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question,  if  I  may. 

It  is  conceivable  that  those  brokers 
and  those  small  thread  mills,  for  whom 
the  gentleman  has  a  just  concern — and 
I  share  the  concern — is  it  conceivable 
that  any  broker  or  any  buyer  of  foreign 
commodities  in  July  or  after  July  would 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  nation  that 
has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  that  has  castigated  us  for 
every  type  of  pirate  and  brigand  that  the 
dictionary  holds?  How  many  of  those 
men  would  enter  into  contracts  with 
other  countries  with  which  we  have  no 
diplomatic  relations  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  relations  are  definitely  strained? 

I  will  not  say  I  question  their  integrity, 
but  I  say  I  question  the  judgment  of 
anyone  who  would  enter  into  contracts 
even  between  May  and  July  for  deliv- 
eries of  Egyptian  cotton,  unless  he  were 
taking  a  calculated  risk,  where  the  odds 
were  awfully  high.  When  one  takes  a 
calculated  risk  with  high  odds,  one  is 
also  taking  a  risk  of  loss. 

I  believe  this  applies  in  this  case. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment.  Let  me  say  that 
certainly  I  believe  those  of  us  who  have 
major  goals  other  than  this  for  the 
American  textile  worker  may  be  taking 
a  risk  in  raising  this  issue.  I  do  feel, 
though,  that  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  even  that  small  manu- 
facturer, who  is  not  a  member  of  an 
organization  with  lobbyists,  has  a  right 
to  have  his  representative  at  least  pre- 
sent to  this  House  for  consideration  the 
position  which  he  takes.  This  is  his  due 
even  when  his  position  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  {X)sition  of  the  overall 
textile  industry  of  America. 

AMENDMENT     OFFFRED     BY     MR.     UDALL     TO     THE 
A.MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BRASCO 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall  to  the 
amendment  offered  bj'  Mr.  Brasco:  Strike 
the  words  'September  \h.  1967"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "July   15.   1967". 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  reach  a  middle  ground 
compromise  in  the  light  of  our  discussion 
here  in  the  last  15  or  20  minutes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  a  point  in  suggesting  that  peo- 
ple may  have  made  contracts  and  textile 
fiiTTis  may  well  be  penalized  by  a  cutoff 
date  of  the  sort  sutrgested  in  the  original 
legislation.  Under  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  the  cutoff  date  would  be 
July  15  rather  than  September  15.  This 
bill  was  introduced  on  June  15,  and  this 
would  give  a  company  30  days'  notice. 
I  think  it  is  a  more  reasonable  solution 
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to  the  problem,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
committee  and  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self, but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  can  speak  for  no  one 
but  myself,  also,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  would  accept  July  15. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  usually  find  the 
judgment  of  my  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona is  always  the  best,  today  I  find 
that  there  is  something  basically  falla- 
cious in  his  reasoning  in  proposing  this 
amendment.  He  stated  there  was  merit 
and  justification  for  the  amendment  I 
propose,  but  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
maybe  we  can  find  a  happy  middle 
ground  and  use  July  15  as  a  cutoff  date. 
Either  there  is  merit  and  every  American 
businessm.an  who  has  a  contract  for 
this  cotton  is  entitled  to  complete  the 
contract  or  there  is  not.  That  is  my  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  while  I  do 
appreciate  the  concern  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  to  protect  those  who  grow  long- 
staple  cotton  here  in  the  United  States, 
I  do  think  we  are  under  an  obligaion  to 
protect  those  people  who  have  been  doing 
business  in  their  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness in  their  industry.  Here,  too,  we  owe 
an  obligation  to  them.  I  do  not  see  how 
on  the  one  hand  we  can  say  that  we 
should  protect  those  at  home  and  then 
on  the  other  hand  say  damn  all  the 
other  individuals. 

I  want  to  say  as  a  matter  of  basic  con- 
tract law  one  could  not  by  the  proposal  of 
a  new  law  cancel  out  contracts  already 
entered  into.  I  reiterate  that  I  called  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  again  I  am 
sorn,-  this  amendment  came  to  me  very 
late  and  I  could  not  get  an  answer  from 
them  as  to  what  the  effect  of  it  would  be. 
It  would  be  my  own  feeling  that  we  could 
not  abrogate  those  existing  contract 
rights,  but  whether  we  could  or  could  not, 
we  cannot  morally  take  it  on  ourselves 
here  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  hurt  Amer- 
ican businessmen.  If  it  is  good  business 
on  July  15,  it  is  most  certainly  good  on 
September  15. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wonder 
what  the  gentleman  feels  about  the 
argument  that  the  mere  introduction  of 
a  bill  on  a  certain  date  automatically 
gives  notice  to  anyone  who  might  be  en- 
gaged in  the  importing  business  that 
they  should  be  concerned  about  protec- 
tion that  might  be  afforded  them  should 
this  legislation  be  enacted? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  do  not  honestly  place 
much  stock  in  that  kind  of  an  argument, 
because  if  we  went  along  with  that  prem- 
ise, any  businessman  affected  by  any  leg- 
islation proposed  by  any  legislative  body 
would  be  in  a  heck  of  a  shape  in  terms 
of  continuing  business.  It  is  necessary  to 


follow  this  kind  of  rule  so  that  we  can 
have  a  logical  continuation  of  business 
when  this  legislation  comes  up,  whether 
it  is  here  or  in  any  other  legislative  body. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  shed  too 
manj-  tears  about  these  people  who  made 
contracts  with  Egypt,  with  Nasser, 
whether  last  year  or  the  year  before,  I 
sponsored  an  amendment  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  refuse  aid  to  any 
countrj'  that  furnished  anything  to  Cuba 
or  to  North  Vietnam. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  American  citizens  should  be 
dealing  with  a  country  which  refuses  to 
have  any  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  their  con- 
tracts. They  could  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts in  good  faith.  In  other  words,  if 
they  are  our  friends  they  should  not  have 
been  dealing  with  the  enemy. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  >1eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  merely  pohit  out 
the  fact  that  these  people  about  whom  I 
am  concerned  were  not  dealing  with  the 
Egyptian  Government;  they  were  deal- 
ing with  businessmen  with  whom  they 
have  had  contractual  relationships  for 
years. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes,  and  the  same 
thing  could  apply  to  these  people  we  are 
furnishing  materiel  to  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  selling  to  people  over  there  with 
whom  they  may  have  had  relationships 
for  a  number  of  years.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  shed  a  lot  of  tears 
about  American  citizens  who  go  to  Egypt, 
after  they  know  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  our  two  Governments  and 
after  they  know  that  they  could  not  get 
deliverj'  within  any  reasonable  period  of 
time,  within  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
claim  then  that  they  are  making  con- 
tracts in  good  faith. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
should  not  be  dealing  with  our  enemies. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  There  seem  to  be 
quite  a  few  statements  made  about  what 
was  not  heard  in  the  committee. 

We  did  have  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  John  Ceresole,  vice  president  of  the 
Cotton  Import  Association,  who  testified 
before  the  committee  either  on  Ju'y  12 
or  July  13.  I  would  rather  think  that  it 
was  on  July  13.  We  have  the  printed 
hearings  showing  both  dates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Cere- 
sole  made  the  remark  as  follows: 

On  the  Arab  Republic,  nobody  In  his  right 
senses  would  dream  of  buying  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton there  now  If  they  had  It  for  sale,  which 
they  do  not. 

Mr.  Ceresole  continues  in  the  dialog 
w  ith  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
stated : 

May  I  point  out  one  thing?  It  seems  to  me 
that  from  your  testimony  if  this  bill  does 
not  become  law  before  August  1.  1967,  that 
your  people  could  protect  themselves? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dialog  continues  on 


page  72  wherein  Mr.  Myers  was  ques- 
tioning Mr.  Ceresole  and  he  said  at  the 
time: 

I  cannot  Imagine  why  anybody  would  not 
be  down  here  saying,  "Look,  I  am  stuck  wltb 
this"  so  that  we  could  do  something. 

And,  Mr.  Ceresole  continues  to  say: 
I  feel  that  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  those 
people,  but  I  do  not  have  the  figures  with 
me.  Maybe  this  development  moved  a  little 
too  fast  for  us. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  suggesting  at  that  point  that  there 
was  any  other  individual,  other  than  the 
gentleman  who  testified,  whose  name 
escapes  me  at  the  moment,  but  who 
came  before  the  committee,  who  was  not 
aware  of  all  the  ramifications  and  that 
we  should  penalize  individual  importers? 

Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  penalize 
anyone  who  made  a  contract  even  before 
this  legislation  becomes  law,  because  that 
is  exactly  what  we  would  be  doing? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  As  a  member  of 
the  Cotton  Exporters  Association  he  so 
testified. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  This  man  is  their  rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man who  has  introduced  this  amend- 
ment warned  the  representative  of  the 
importers  of  this  pending  legislation  and 
if  the  gentleman  has  any  figures  of  the 
actual  industries  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  BRASCO  I  do  not  have,  as  I 
stated  before,  when  I  spoke  on  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  have  any  figures. 
This  was  brought  to  me  and  I  thought 
as  a  matter  of  merit  and  as  a  matter  of 
doing  a  good  job  in  the  American  way. 
any  contracts  in  existence  should  be 
honored,  I  note  that  the  imports  from 
the  Sudan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
are  about  57,000  bales,  or  56,000  bales  of 
cotton  per  year. 

The  cotton  that  is  involved  here  would 
be  something  less  than  that,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  much  less  specifically. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Belcher 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.! 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
tliis  time  for  the  purpose  not  to  talk  on 
the  amendment,  but  rather  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  can 
give  us  some  information  as  to  how  much 
longer  he  intends  to  go  on  with  this  bill. 

Is  it  possible  we  can  finish  the  bill 
shortly  or,  if  not,  can  we  put  it  over 
until  next  week,  perhaps? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
sees  the  disposition  of  the  House,  and  I 
believe  they  are  about  ready  to  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment.  There  will 
probably  be  one  other  amendment. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  I  understand  that 
amendment  is  somewhat  controversial, 
and  therefore  I  can  envision  us  sitting 
here  until  after  7:30  or  8  o'clock  at  the 
rate  we  are  going. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  will  take  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  order  to  keep 
the  Members  of  the  House  informed,  let 
me  say  that  in  talking  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Commiitee  on  Agriculture  earlier 
today  I  suggested  we  might  bring  the  bill 
up  Friday,  and  he  thought  that  we  could 
go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
a  while  today.  And  he  said  that  he  did 
not  want  to  go  too  long  on  the  bill  today. 
And  I  do  not  believe  it  is  justified  to  do 
so  under  the  circumstances,  since  we 
have  disposed  of  some  important  busi- 
ness today.  He  agreed,  and  I  agreed  with 
him  to  go  along,  and  if  we  did  not  get 
through  in  a  reasonable  time  the  Com- 
mittee could  rise  and  we  would  take  it  up 
possibly  on  Friday,  or  some  day  next 
week. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct,  and  we 
can  rise  at  any  time  the  Speaker  wishes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  suggest 
then  that  after  we  act  on  the  next 
amendment  then  the  Committee  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BrascoI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Poage),  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  49. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Brasco  and 
Mr.  Udall. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
67,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BrascoI,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona   [Mr.  Udall!  . 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  PtrciNSKi,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  10915)  to  amend  section  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


DEPARTMENT  STORES  AND  MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES  MAY  WIN  BY  DE- 
FAULT IN  THE  TRUTH- IN-LEND- 
ING BATTLE  BECAUSE  BANKS, 
AUTO  DEALERS,  AND  OTHER 
CREDIT  FIRMS  ARE  NOT  BEING 
HEARD  FROM  IN  SUFFICIENT 
STRENGTH 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  once  again  told  me  last 
night  at  the  White  House  that  he  wants 
a  strong  bill  on  consumer  credit  with  the 
loopholes  of  the  Senate-passed  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill  closed.  He  has  repeatedly 
told  me  of  his  great  interest  In  this  issue 
and  his  support  for  my  efforts. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  vmless  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  in  every  city  and  town  in 
this  country,  and  the  banks — big  and 
small — get  busy  and  let  their  Members 
of  Congress  know  the  vital  importance 
to  their  businesses  of  having  all  credit 
grantors  treated  the  same  in  the  legisla- 
tion, the  department  stores  and  chain- 
stores  and  mall-order  houses  using  "re- 
volving credit"  may  win  a  great  victory 
over  competing  types  of  consumer  credit. 

The  retailers'  lobby  has  been  working 
diligently,  and  with  great  effect,  in  try- 
ing to  convince  Congress  that  revolving 
credit  is  so  different  from  other  types  of 
credit  that  it  should  enjoy  the  special 
exemptions  voted  by  the  Senate,  and  not 
have  to  disclose  finance  charges  on  an 
annual  percentage  rate  basis. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  the 
banks  must  give  an  annual  rate,  the  au- 
tomobile dealers  must  do  it — even  on 
those  accessory  items  on  which  the  de- 
partment stores  compete  with  them  for 
business — the  small  loan  firms  will  have 
to  give  an  annual  rate,  the  furniture 
stores  and  other  Installment  houses, 
which  also  compete  with  department 
stores,  will  have  to  do  it,  but  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  Sears,  Wards,  Penney's, 
and  other  users  of  revolving  credit  will 
not. 

So  if  you  buy  a  set  of  tires  from  your 
automobile  dealer  on  credit,  he  would 
have  to  tell  you  the  finance  rate  on  an 
annual  basis,  while  the  department  store 
selling  you  the  same  set  of  tires  on  the 
same  credit  terms  exactly  would  be  free 
to  quote  you  a  monthly  percentage  rate. 
In  the  one  case,  the  rate  would  be  stated 
as  18  percent  a  year;  in  the  other.  I'i 
percent  a  month. 

Testimony  before  our  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  showed  that  most 
consumers  believe  a  monthly  rate  of  1  '2 
percent  on  credit  charges  is  very  low.  In 
shopping  for  credit,  they  almost  always 
choose  such  a  rate  in  preference  to  one 
of  18  percent  a  year.  Of  course,  they  are 
the  same  rate,  but  the  customer  does  not 
realize  it. 

If   the   automobile   dealers   and   the 


banks  and  others  which  extend  credit  do 
not  want  to  lose  business  or  at  least  spend 
a  large  proportion  of  the  time  and  effort 
in  completing  a  credit  transaction  in  try- 
ing to  explain  why  their  rate  is  competi- 
tive with  the  department  store  rate,  they 
had  better  let  their  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  quickly  why  they  feel  the 
Senate-passed  bill  is  terribly  discrimina- 
tory. 

Otherwise.  I  am  ver>'  much  afraid  the 
nonusers  of  revolving  credit  may  lose 
this  battle.  We  are  divided  six  to  six  In 
the  subcommittee  on  this  issue.  Most  of 
us  have  received  ver>'  few  letters  on  it 
from  businessmen  except  from  furniture 
dealers.  The  others  have  not  been  heard 
from  in  any  volume. 

I  can  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  truth-in- 
lendlng  legislation  is  going  to  pass.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  has 
indicated  support  for  legislation  in  this 
field.  The  question  Is  whether  the  legis- 
lation will  be  fair  to  all,  or  will  discrimi- 
nate against  banks  and  retailers  and 
loan  firms  which  extend  credit  on  other 
than  the  revolving  charge  basis. 
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THE    4-H    ACTIVITIES    SHOW    THE 
WAY 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  pub- 
lished reports,  the  poverty  program  is 
moving  along  but  is  stiU  In  the  same 
place.  It  is  failing  to  accomplish  its  goals. 
The  millions  of  dollars  that  have  gone 
into  it  have  not  made  any  appreciable 
progress  in  lifting  participants  out  of 
either  the  social  or  economic  levels  which 
qualified  them  for  the  program  in  the 
first  place. 

None  of  us  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
dragging  makew^ork  program  that  neither 
stimulates  nor  provides  for  advancement. 
To  fail  to  provide  opportunity  is  to  de- 
stroy initiative. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
obviously  in  need  of  a  new  approach  and 
new  ideas.  For  this  reason  I  would  sug- 
gest that  officials  of  the  poverty  program 
look  into  the  Nation's  4-H  Clubs  for  a 
possible  insight  into  the  fundamentals 
of  proper  training  that  lead  to  prodaciive 
careers. 

For  years  4-H  has  developed,  almost 
without  notice,  thousands  of  young  men 
who  could  qualify  as  expert  automobile 
mechanics.  Most  of  the  training  is  only 
incidental  to  an  overall  progi"am  that 
makes  4-H  members  self-sufficient  oper- 
ators of  farm  equipment  and  of  most  of 
the  machines  that  are  a  part  of  the  mod- 
ern household. 

Somehow  the  OEO  has  failed  to  em- 
phasize in  its  myriad  of  educational  en- 
deavors the  very  great  employment  op- 
portunities that  come  with  mechanical 
training.  Tliere  is  a  crying  need  for  ma- 
chinery  repair  and  maintenance  men, 


and  with  the  never-ending  outlook  for 
fantastic  growth  in  the  world  of  auto- 
mation there  will  also  be  continually 
greater  demand  for  technicians  in  local 
television,  home  appliance,  and  other 
service  industries. 

Young  ladies  involved  in  4-H  work 
likewise  receive  training  that  can  lead  to 
careers  other  than  farming,  and  OEO 
needs  to  familiarize  itself  with  these  pro- 
grams. All  the  while  that  young  boys  and 
girls  are  fashioning  talents  in  various 
crafts,  they  are  also  absorbing  a  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  that  lead  to  a  bettor  and 
more  fruitful  life  as  homemakers  and 
citizens.  Their  very  attitude  is  an  in- 
spiration which  would  be  of  immense 
value  if  transmitted  into  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Two  recent  editorials  should  make  In- 
teresting reading  for  OEO  personnel. 
One,  from  the  Punxsutawney  Spirit,  is 
entitled  "National  4-H  Week."  The  other, 
from  the  Klttannlng  Leader-Times,  is  on 
•4-H  Helps  Build."  Both  of  these  publi- 
cations are  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  I 
include  the  editorials  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  Spirit] 
National  4-H  Week 

It's  a  treat  this  week  to  read  and  hear 
BO  many  good  things  about  hometown  teen- 
agers who  are  members  of  a  real  go-go 
group — 4-H.  During  National  4-H  Week,  we 
Join  the  nation  In  saluting  nearly  3  million 
of  the  finest  boys  and  girls  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

4-H'ers  are  always  on  the  go — both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  spread  of  4-H  to  75  countries 
Is  further  proof  that  the  "learn -by-doing" 
program  for  youth  Is  sound  and  successful. 

Parents  of  4-H  members  are  on  the  go. 
too.  They  volunteer  afi  club  or  project  lead- 
ers; serve  as  Judges  of  projects  such  as  live- 
stock, clothing,  safety,  health  and  scores  of 
others.  They  chauffeur  members  to  meetings, 
fairs,  camp  and  social  events.  They  "finance" 
projects  that  require  a  cash  outlay  to  get 
started.  They  encourage  sons  and  daughters 
to  keep  trying  until  desired  results  are 
achieved.  They  see  to  It  that  4-H  Is  recog- 
nized In  the  community  and  throughout  the 
country  as  a  valuable  experience  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Head,  Heart.  Hands  and  Health, 
and  the  making  of  responsible  citizens. 

If  you  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  4-H, 
we  hope  you'll  make  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  this  unique  youth  organization.  Then 
urge  your  children  9  to  19  to  Join.  The  Coop- 
eraUve  Extension  Service  of  the  State  land- 
grant  university  supervises  4-H  through  Its 
st.ate  and  county  staff. 

4-H  has  something  for  every  boy  and  girl, 
no  matter  where  they  live. 

The  slogan  for  the  1967  4-H  Week  Is  "A 
World  Of  Opportunity— Join  4-H".  And  this 
we  heartily  endorse. 


(From  the  Klttannlng  (Pa.)  Leader-^nmes] 
The  4-H  Helps  Btjild 

Take  a  look  around  you — at  the  4-H  mem- 
bers In  Armstrong  County  towns  and  villages 
Rnd  at  the  4-H  program  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  sight  Is  Impressive  and 
encouraging. 

.^bout  45,000  4-H  members  live  In  Penn- 
sylvania which  Includes  450  from  Armstrong 
County.  These  are  young  people  directing 
their  energy  and  talents  toward  building  for 
tomorrow,  says  Assistant  County  Agent  Dale 
Cree. 

Each  member  Is  involved  In  one  or  more 
projects  for  which  he  or  she  alone  is  responsi- 
ble. Although  members  receive  counsel  and 


guidance  from  volunteer  adult  ie.iders.  the 
value  of  the  finished  project  Is  up  to  the 
Individual. 

This  Is  National  4-H  Week,  Sept.  30-Oct.  7, 
.-in  opportunity  for  everyone  to  take  a  better 
look  at  the  fine  work  of  these  young  people, 
also  to  salut*  this  outstanding  informal 
educational  program  for  Its  contributions  to 
America  today  and  tomorrow. 

During  National  4-H  Week,  attention  tiums 
to  the  head-heart-hands-health  youth  pro- 
grams. The  "learn  by  doing"  concept  carried 
out  In  dozens  of  project  areas  illustrates  the 
4-H  way  of  prep.arlng  young  people  for 
tomorrow. 

For  example,  4-H  automotive  projects 
offer  a  solid  basis  for  marketable  skills  In 
mechanics.  Young  girls  now  Involved  in  nu- 
trition work  can  easily  make  the  transition 
Into  the  world  of  consumer  and  homemaker. 
They  gain  valuable  e.xperlences  that  would 
often  be  more  costly  later  on. 

Good  citizenship  is  part  of  the  4-H  project 
array.  The  participant  learns  to  be  a  good 
citizen  by  being  one.  Members  have  a 
chance — through  4-H  citizenship  projects — 
to  contribute  to  America  long  before  they 
are  of  voting  age. 

National  4-H  Club  Week  Is  a  good  time  to 
check  Into  the  opportunities  the  4-H  pro- 
gram can  offer.  The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  Office  in  every  county  seat  Is  a  local 
4-H  Information  center 


THE  PENTAGON  IS  CLEAN  AGAIN 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penta- 
gon is  clean  again.  The  painted  slogans 
have  been  erased  from  the  walls,  and  the 
debris  has  been  carted  away.  Even  the 
smell  of  the  demonstrators  may  have 
abated  somewhat,  but  the  smell  of  their 
cause  and  their  conduct  will  be  around 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  So  will  some 
questions  about  the  so-called  peace 
march. 

As  to  their  conduct,  the  obscene 
slogans  painted  across  Government 
property  reveal  to  the  world  the  sick 
minds  involved  in  this  seditious  episode. 
Those  so  opposed  to  violence  injured 
more  than  25  soldiers  and  U.S.  marshals 
in  violent  attacks.  Those  who  preach 
"love"  and  shout  "pea<;e"  wrote  "death 
to  L.  B.  J."  on  a  Pentagon  wall  and  ob- 
served a  moment  of  silence  in  honor  of 
Che  Guevara,  one  of  the  most  vicious 
killers  this  hemisphere  has  known.  These 
hypocritical  halfwits  demonstrated  their 
belief  in  free  speech  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly by  violently  attacking  the  left- 
overs of  George  Lincoln  Rockwell's  Nazi 
group  who  were  starring  a  counterprotest. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  American 
to  fathom  such  conduct,  and  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  it  should  be  tolerated.  The 
fact  that  some  nationally  known  Ameri- 
cans involved  themselves  in  the  affair 
lends  no  dignity  whatever  to  the  happen- 
ings last  Saturday. 

Whatever  their  interests  in  peace,  their 
interests  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States — or  the  lack  of  it^ — is  not  hard 


to  determine.  The  North  Vietnamese 
premier.  Pham  Van  Dong,  broadcast  be- 
fore the  march  began  the  thanks  of  the 
Communists  to  their  "friends  in  Amer- 
ica and  wished  them  great  success  in 
their  mounting  movement." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  demonstra- 
tion accomplished  nothing.  I  wish  it  were 
so,  but  two  things  were  definitely  ac- 
complished. For  one  thing,  the  enemy 
in  Vietnam  was  encouraged  to  continue 
the  bloody  war  as  much  by  the  demon- 
strators as  by  a  new  shipment  of  mortar 
shells  from  Soviet  Russia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demonstration  was  closely 
followed  by  the  threat  of  a  camp-in 
to  disrupt  the  National  Capital  and  the 
orderly  functioning  of  Government. 

The  big  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  Country-  is  why  the  dem- 
onstration was  permitted  at  all.  All  of  us 
cherish  the  right  of  peaceful  and  re- 
sponsible protest,  but  this  was  neither 
peaceful  nor  responsible,  and  predictably 
so.  Would  a  permit  have  been  issued  to 
a  pro-Hitler  group  in  the  1940's  when 
we  were  fighting  a  vicious  European  dic- 
tator? Certainly  not.  Why  then  do  we 
allow  a  pro-Ho  crowd  to  demonstrate 
when  Americans  are  dying  to  defend 
free  South  Vietnamese  against  Commu- 
nist aggression'' 

Anyone  who  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  responsible  protest  and  sedition 
should  start  the  first  grade  over.  An 
official  of  one  of  the  Government  agen- 
cies issuing  the  demonstration  permit 
told  my  office  that  this  permit  was  given 
"special  treatment."  I  wonder  what 
special  treatment  would  be  given  loyal 
citizens  if  they  attempted  to  protest 
grievances  by  the  same  methods. 

I  have  said  for  some  time  now  that 
the  permissiveness,  the  kid-glove  treat- 
ment, the  coddling  of  the  irresponsible 
and  criminal  elements  in  society  would 
only  encourage  greater  outrages.  This 
has  come  to  pass  and  will  continue.  If 
the  camp-in  promoters  are  permitted  to 
bring  a  huge  crowd  to  Washington,  it 
will  constitute  further  proof  of  the  shal- 
low-thinking philosophy  against  which 
I  have  been  protesting  for  many  years. 
The  Justice  Department,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  other  agencies  which 
had  a  hand  in  this  should  learn  from 
this  experience.  What  kind  of  disorder  do 
we  need  for  them  to  learn  a  lesson? 

I  raise  the  question  also  of  who  spon- 
sors these  mass  meetings  of  social  throw- 
backs.  The  bus  fares,  car  costs,  and  fines 
could  hardly  have  been  borne  by  many 
of  the  protesters  themselves  when  both 
sight  and  smell  would  show  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  afford  even  a  bath.  I 
think  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  long 
wondered  at  the  ability  of  large  numbers 
of  people  to  travel  from  the  far  ends  of 
the  countr>'  to  engage  in  parades  dis- 
ruptive of  orderly  society. 

There  are  many  different  questions  to 
be  asked.  What  kind  of  parent  permits 
a  child  to  become  so  irresponsible?  WTiat 
was  the  cost  of  the  fence,  the  Govern- 
ment personnel,  the  repair,  and  the 
cleanup  brought  about  by  the  march? 
A  taxpayer  making  a  salary  of  $10,000 
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a  year  should  get  mad  as  a  hornet  to 
think  that  all  the  taxes  he  has  paid  for 
the  last  5  years  probably  would  not  cover 
the  cost  of  the  fence  alone.  And  what 
would  happen  to  one  of  us  ordinary 
pro-US.  types  if  we  defaced  the  Capitol 
with  painted  signs  opposing,  say,  the 
waste  in  foreign  aid?  Would  we  be  held 
responsible  for  the  cleanup  costs?  The 
questions  could  go  on  endlessly,  but  I 
think  it  is  time  that  someone  provided 
the  answers.  This  sort  of  thing  should 
never  have  happened,  and  it  most  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  permitted  to  happen 
again.  I  think  an  investigation  is  in  order 
so  that  the  public  may  know  the  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  in  the  unpeaceful 
peace  march  and  that  Congress  may 
consider  appropriate  action  to  see  that 
effective  measures  of  prevention  and,  if 
possible,  cure  are  taken. 

I  close  with  a  commendation  for  the 
soldiers  and  marshals.  They  were  firm 
when  they  had  to  be.  We  are  in  their 
debt 

I  now  call  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  to  end  this  tolerance  of  the 
allies  of  the  Vietcong  and  to  treat  treason 
and  sedition,  violence  and  disorder  as 
they  have  been  justifiably  treated  by 
civilized  societies  for  thousands  of  years. 


REMARKS  ON  MARIHUANA  BY  FOOD 
AND  DRUG  COMMISSIONER  DR 
JAMES  L.  GODDARD 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  further  effort  to  clear  up  any  misin- 
terpretations that  may  have  been  drawn 
from  recent  remarks  on  marihuana  by 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Commis- 
sioner Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
exchange  of  letters  and  information  that 
has  taken  place  between  Dr.  Goddard 
and  myself. 

After  reading  an  account  of  the  Com- 
missioner's remarks  in  the  Washington 
Post  last  Wednesday,  October  18. 1  mime- 
diately  requested  of  Dr.  Goddard  a  sum- 
mary of  the  research  into  the  effects  of 
marihuana  upon  which  he  had  based  his 
opinioris.  I  further  indicated  that  I  would 
request  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  call  Dr.  Goddard  for  an  appearance 
before  that  committee  to  explore  the 
studies  that  FDA  has  made  in  the  area  of 
drug  use.  abuse,  and  dangers  so  that 
public  information  media  or  individuals 
would  not  interpret  his  remarks  about 
marihuana  improperly  or  as  appUcable  to 
all  narcotics  or  hallucinogens. 

In  his  reply  to  my  request.  Dr.  Goddard 
said  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  not  made  any  studies  of  the 
effects  of  marihuana.  He  pointed  out  that 
his  statements  as  to  the  relative  dangers 
of  marihuana  reflect  his  views  as  a  physi- 
cian as  well  as  the  views  of  colleagues 


whose  works  have  been  published  in  sci- 
entific literature. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  credentials  may  not  be  adequate 
scientific  evidence  upon  which  to  base 
so  weighty  a  judgment  for  one  who  oc- 
cupies such  a  responsible  position  in 
Goverrmient. 

Dr.  Goddard  reiterated  his  feeling  that 
present  penalties  imposed  for  use  and 
possession  of  marihuana  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  hazards  presented  by  the 
drug.  And  yet  he  admits  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  long-term  effects  of 
smoking  marihuana  or  using  marihuana 
in  other  forms  might  be. 

The  Commissioner  calls  for  more  long- 
term  research  to  detect  any  possible  seri- 
ous side  effects  from  chronic  usage  of 
the  drug.  He  admits  that  our  meager 
knowledge  mujst  be  fortified  with  scien- 
tific research.  I  must  question,  then,  why 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
not  seen  that  such  studies  of  the  effects 
of  marihuana  are  made  and  how  the 
administrator  can  make  any  conclusions, 
public  or  private,  while  admitting  that 
the  scientific  e\1dence  for  such  conclu- 
sions is  inadequate. 

In  my  most  recent  letter  to  Dr.  God- 
dard, I  pose  a  number  of  questions  that 
must  be  answered  if  we  are  to  proceed 
with  reason  In  any  discussion  of  mari- 
huana, its  usage,  and  penalties  for  pos- 
session. I  am  most  anxious  to  share  the 
answers  to  those  questions  with  my  col- 
leagues and  with  the  public.  We  all  have 
a  need  to  know. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 
Dbs>artment    of    Health.    Edoca- 
TioN.    AND    Welfare,    Pood    and 
Drug  Admikistbation, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Brown:  ThlB  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  October  19,  regarding  remarks 
attributed  to  me  concerning  marihuana. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  remarks  made  at  the  October  17,  Min- 
neapolis press  conference  and  two  state- 
ments I  have  Issued  on  the  subject.  A  re- 
view of  the  enclosed  material  will  show  that 
I  have  not  advocated  free  use  of  marihuana: 
that  I  have  not  dismissed  Its  possible  dan- 
gers to  health:  and  that  I  have  not  failed  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  possession  of  mari- 
huana Is  illegal. 

You  will  also  note  that  I  did  not  advocate 
the  use  of  marihuana  as  has  been  reported. 
The  report  that  I  stated  that  I  would  not 
object  anymore  to  my  daughter  smoking 
marihuana  than  to  her  drinking  a  cocktail 
Is  not  true. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  present  penalties 
Imposed  for  use  and  possession  of  marihuana 
are  disproportionate  to  the  hazards  presented 
by  the  drug.  This  is  a  view  held  by  many 
responsible  persons  In  our  society. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
not  made  any  studies  of  the  effects  of 
marihuana.  My  statements  as  to  the  rel- 
ative d.<ingers  of  marihuana  reflect  not  only 
my  views  as  a  physician  but  the  views  of 
colleagues  whose  works  have  been  published 
In  the  scientific  llteratvire.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  further  studies  of  the  effects 
of  marihuana  are  now  In  progress  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  Is  appreciated 
and    I    hope    these    remarks    can    be    used 
to  set  the  record  straight. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JAMES  L.  Goddard,  M.D.. 
Commissioner  oj  Food  and  Drugs. 


Transcription  of  WCCO  Tape  of  Goddard 
Press  Conference  October  17,  1957 
University    of    Minnesota,    Minneapous] 

Minn. 

Dr.  Goddard.  First  of  all,  marijuana  Is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  I've 
been  asked  to  comment  on  the  subject  a 
number  of  times  and  I've  tried  to  make  my 
position  clear,  that  first  we  need  more  long 
term  research  to  detect  any  possible  serious 
side  effects  from  chronic  usage.  But,  sec- 
ondly, I  feel  that  the  present  penalty  for  per- 
sonal possession  is  too  severe,  and  I've  sim- 
ply said  that  the  penalties  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution should  remain  but,  I  favor  a  penalty 
more  comparable  to  that,  that  we  have  for 
the  other  hallucinogens.  LSD,  which  is  far 
more  a  serious  and  toxic  drug  than  mari- 
juana is,  after  all,  a  mild  hallucinogen.  It 
Just  Isn't  a  rational  kind  of  set  of  penalties 
for  these  two  classes  of  dr'ags. 

Question:  Would  you  describe  it  as  being 
more  dangerous  than  alcohol?  Marijuana  is 
more  serious  than  alcohol? 

Goddard.  Well,  trjMng  to  compare  two  dif- 
ferent drugs  is  a  very  risky  business  itself. 
They  have  quite  different  mechanisms  of  ac- 
tion: alcohol's  a  denressant.  where  marijuana 
is  a  mild  hallucinogen,  at  best,  or  maybe  a 
euphoric. 

Now.  they  both  share  some  properties  in 
common,  however,  they  both  distort  our 
sense  of  reality,  and  therefore  it's  dangerous 
to  operate  heavy  equipment  or  to  drive  a 
vehicle  when  we're  under  the  Influence  of 
either  one  of  these. 

Alcohol,  probably  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  control  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
with  respect  to  the  dosage  he's  receiving  than 
marijuana  does,  at  least  to  the  inexi>erlenced. 

So,  there  are  some  slmiliarities.  but  there 
are  also  some  differences.  And  as  I've  men- 
tioned many  times,  we  don't  know  what  the 
long  term  effects  of  smoking  marijuana  or 
using  marijuana  in  other  forms  might  be, 
and  we  have  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  re- 
search before.  I  for  one,  would  be  satisfied 
to  say  that  the  drug  is  safe  under  any  con- 
ditions. 

Statement  bt  Commissioner  James  L. 
Goddard,  M.D. 
(Note. — Piled  in  response  to  inquiries.  Oct. 
18.  with  the  New  York  Times — Schmeck— 
and  CBS  Washington — McLaughlin. ) 
Some  press  reports  allege  that  I  see  no  dif- 
ference between  smoking  marijuana  and  hav- 
ing a  cocktail.  This  is  false.  The  possession 
and  use  of  marijuana  carries  a  very  severe 
legal  penalty,  while  the  use  of  alcohol  has  no 
such  severe  penalties  attached.   But  we  do 
know  the  physical  and  mental  penalties  that 
the  alcoholic  must  pay — that  is  well  docu- 
mented. For  the  user  of  marijuana,  the  threat 
Is  of  the  unknown  effect  ■  which  science  must 
yet     determine.     Smoking     marijuana     and 
drinking  both  present  dangers  to  the  indi- 
vidual and,  In  this  respect,  as  a  physician  as 
well  as  a  parent,  I  do  not  dismiss  the  subject 
as  casually  as  has  been  rep>orted. 


October  25,  1967 
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Text  of  Teletype  Issued  to  Food  and  Drttc 

Administration    District   Offices,    BD.'\C 

Field    Offices,    and    Regional    Assistant 

Commissioners,  October  19.  1967 

The  follo'Wing  statement  was  Issued  today 

by  James  L.  Goddard.  M.D,.  commissioner  of 

food    and    drugs.   In    response    to    questions 

concerning  the  relative  hazards  of  marijuana 

and  alcohol: 

"The  statement  that  marijuana  may  not 
be  more  hazardous  than  ..Icohol  can  be  mis- 
leading to  these  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  hazards  of  alcohol.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  11.000  deaths  from  alcohol  each 
year — and  most  experts  regard  that  as  a  con- 
sTvatlve  figure.  There  are  some  four  to  five 
million  Americans  partly  or  wholly  incapac- 
itated by  alcohol.  Alcohol  contributes  to  or 


is  associated  with  approximately  half  of  our 
fatal  traffic  accidents. 

"No  month  goes  by  in  which  the  food  and 
drug  administration  Is  not  ruling  adversely 
on  drugs  which  are  less  hazardous  than  al- 
cohol, 

"The  research  on  marijuana  and  its  effects 
Is  still  extremely  deficient  and  we  must  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  its  effects  upon  the 
individual." 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  October  24, 1967. 
Dr,  James  L,  Goddard. 

Commissioner,  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration,  Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Goddard:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October 
20th  with  accompanying  information  regard- 
ing your  recent  remarks  on  marijuana. 

As  you  may  remember,  my  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 19th  included  a  specific  request  that 
you  forward  to  me  a  summary  of  experi- 
mental work  on  which  your  conclusions  were 
based.  Since  your  letter  made  no  reference 
to  my  request,  am  I  to  assume  from  your 
reply  that  your  expression  was  not  based 
on  a  comprehensive  study,  but,  rather,  on 
the  views  of  colleagues  whose  works  have 
been  published  In  scientific  literature  and 
on  your  insight  as  a  physician  and  father? 

Your  credentials  as  a  physician  and  par- 
ent may  be  admirable.  But  I  am  concerned 
that  they  and  the  published  studies  of  col- 
leagues may  not  be  adequate  scientific 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  so  weighty  a 
Judgment  for  one  who  occupies  such  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  government. 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  state  your  feeling 
that  "present  penalties  imposed  for  use  and 
possession  of  marijuana  are  disproportionate 
to  the  hazards  presented  by  the  drug".  And 
yet  you  also  say  ",  .  .we  don't  know  what 
the  long  term  effects  of  smoking  marijuana 
or  using  marijuana  In  other  forms  might 
be  .  .  .".  If  our  knowledge  is  incomplete,  is 
It  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  your  feel- 
ing— whether  that  feeling  Is  personal  or 
official? 

Any  relaxation  of  penalties  ns  established 
by  present  law  must  be  founded  on  detailed 
and  scientific  Information  and  official  con- 
clusions. Your  call  for  more  long  term  re- 
search to  detect  any  possible  serious  side 
effects  from  chronic  usage  of  marijuana 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  such  studies 
and  conclusions  do  not  exist.  Why.  then, 
has  the  Pood  a.:d  Drug  Administration  not 
seen  that  such  studies  of  the  effects  of  the 
drug  are  made? 

Does  not  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol have  the  responsibility  to  Initiate  and 
conduct  programs  designed  to  emphasize 
the  social,  physiological,  and  psychological 
aspects  of  drug  abuse  control?  Are  you  sat- 
isfied witli  no  more  than  an  "understand- 
ing" that  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  is  conducting  further  studies? 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  you 
consider  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  have  a  prime  Interest  in  such  research.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  research  has  been 
completed  and  what  conclusions.  If  any. 
have  been  reached.  What  studies  are  now 
under  way?  If  none  have  been  completed 
or  none  are  under  way,  then  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  opinion  on  what  agency  or  agen- 
cies should  be  actively  engaged  in  research 
on  marijuana,  what  you  have  done  to  see 
that  such  studies  are  undertaken,  and  what. 
If  any,  reasons  or  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented such  researcli  from  being  conducted. 

I  appreciate  your  prompt  response  to  my 
earlier  letter,  and  I  trust  you  will  agree  that 
the  sooner  the  above  questions  are  satisfac- 
torily answered,  the  better  for  everyone 
concerned.  In  this  I  speak  not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  but  as  one  who 
is  sorely  worried  by  the  possibility  that  any 


misinterpretation  of  the  facts  in  this  mat- 
ter may  lead  to  disaster  for  even  one  individ- 
ual who  might  have  read  into  your  earlier 
remarks  a  license  to  indulge  In  the  traffic 
or  use  of  marijuana. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr., 
Member     of     Congress,     Seventh     Ohio 
District. 


WE    MUST    UNTIE    OUR    HANDS    IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califoniia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  are  concerned  about  the  ever-grow- 
ing -ivar  in  Southeast  Asia.  Casualties  are 
on  the  rise  and  more  and  more  of  Amer- 
ica's young  men  are  being  sent  off  to  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam. 

And  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  be  patient- 
be  prepared  to  fight  a  10-  or  even  20- 
year  war.  But.  we  also  hear  that  our 
military  leaders  could  end  this  war — if 
only  their  hands  were  not  t'Cd  behind 
their  backs  by  the  civilian  planners  in 
Washington. 

If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  un- 
tie their  hands. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  let  the  military  men 
have  their  say  for  a  change.  The  politi- 
cians and  the  bureaucrats  and  the  dip- 
lomats and  even  our  noncombatant  al- 
lied leaders  have  had  their  say. 

In  short,  I  think  it  is  time  for  Pre."=ident 
Johnson  to  convene  a  "Council  of  War" 
of  military  experts  to  chart  a  course  of 
action  leading  to  victory  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  ou'- 
lining  my  reasons  for  making  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  the  President  in  the 
Record  at  th's  point: 

Dear  Mr,  President:  Like  all  Americans,  I 
am  graveiy  concerned  about  our  military 
progress  in  South  'Vietnam,  Having  served  for 
fifteen  years  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
aware  of  the  alternatives  our  Nation  faces 
there.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  your 
stated  intention  of  continuing  our  policy  of 
guaranteeing  freedom  and  peace  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  apparent  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we,  as  a  Nation, 
must  recognize  the  hard  facts  of  our  dilem- 
ma. We  must  act  forcefully  with  the  strength 
we  possess. 

We  politicians,  of  which  I  am  one.  and  the 
bu^eauor.^ts  and  the  diplomats  and  even  our 
non-combatant  allied  leaders  have  had  their 
s.iy.  Now  let  the  military  leaders  have  theirs. 
Our  confrontation  with  a  small,  weak,  poor 
nation  has  grown  into  the  Country's  third 
most  costly  war.  in  terms  of  casualties, 
money,  and  time.  Victory  is  not  yet  In  sight. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  different 
type  of  war — that  political  and  diplomatic 
considerations  must  override  military  deci- 
sions. This  is  the  crux  of  our  problem.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that  you  as  our 
Commander  in  Chief  must  realize  that  mili- 
tary considerations  are  of  paramount  rather 
than  secondary  Importance  at  this  point  in 
time. 


I  respectfully  suggest  that  those  non- 
military  individuals  who  counsel  you  so  free- 
ly to  withdraw,  or  halt  the  bombing,  or  stay 
out  of  North  Vietnam  or  keep  Haiphong  open 
or  closed  are  not  competent  to  make  deci- 
sions of  ttiis  type  or  magnitude.  You  are  re- 
ceiving political  and  diplomatic  recommenda- 
tions as  proposed  answers  to  military  prob- 
lems. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  the  civil- 
ian leaders  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
State  Department  are  overriding  repeatedly 
the  strategic  and  tactical  recommendations 
of  our  military  leaders  to  the  detriment  of 
our  fighting  forces  and  unquestionably  at 
greater  cost  in  casualties,  money,  and  world 
prestige. 

I  respectfully  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to 
call  together  Immediately  your  top  military 
commanders,  plus  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
pltis  recently  retired  military  leaders,  in 
whom  you  have  confidence.  Give  these  ex- 
perts all  the  facts,  and  allow  them  without 
political  restraint  or  bureaucratic  veto  to 
make  current  and  long  range  military  recom- 
mendations that  will  bring  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Deliberations  of  such  a  Council  of  War 
should  encompass  such  questions  as : 

1.  How  can  sea  power  and  air  power  be  used 
more  effectively? 

2.  Should  North  Vietnam's  industry  and 
nonstrateglc  installations  be  bombed  as  in 
Germany  during  World  War  n? 

3.  Should  Haiphong  be  quarantined.  Iso- 
lated, or  bombed  out? 

4.  Would  a  Congressional  Declaration  of 
War  clarify  our  intention  to  carry  the  con- 
flict to  a  conclusion? 

5.  Is  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  necessary 
to  victory? 

It  is  obvious.  Mr.  President,  that  our  com- 
mitment to  defend  our  allies  as  enumerated 
in  the  NATO  and  SEATO  pacts  is  being 
evaluated  carefully  in  every  capital  in  the 
world.  If  we  fall  in  our  stated  objective  in 
Vietnam,  our  role  as  leader  of  the  Free  World 
will  be  damaged  Irreparably.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory  as  a  prelude  to  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

May  God  grant  you  the  strength,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  wisdom  to  make  these  momen- 
tous decisions. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  WARTIME  CTVTL- 
lAN  SURGERY  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiaanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article  from 
the    North    Carolina    Medical    Journal. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  imselfish  ser\'ice 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  is  the  great 
contribution  that  American  civilian  phy- 
sicians are  making  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  civilian  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  volunteer  physicians  for 
Vietnam  program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

I  have  seen  the  unselfish  work  that 
these  physicians  have  performed  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution they  are  making  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  hea'th  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Several  of  the  volun- 
teer physicians  have  been  from  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Dr.  W.  Grimes  Byerly,  Jr..  M.D., 
F.A,C.S.,  of  24  Second  Avenue  NE., 
Hickory,  N.C.,  recently  returned  to  the 
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United  States  after  performing  volunteer 
duty  in  South  Vietnam.  The  October 
1967  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Journal,  published  by  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
carried  a  very  informative  article  by  Dr. 
Byerly  entitled  -The  Practice  of  War- 
time Civilian  Surgery  in  South  Vietnam." 

All  of  us  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
military,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
existing  in  that  tragic  land.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  reading  Dr.  Byerly's  article  regarding 
some  of  the  public  health  problems  con- 
fronting the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Pte  Pr.\ctice  of  Wabtime  Civilian  Surgery 

IN  South  Vietnam 
(By  W.  Grimes  Byerly,  Jr.,  MXI..  P.A.C.S.'i 

There  are  mines  In  the  rice  paddles,  punji 
sticks  on  the  trails,  snipers'  bullets  along  the 
roads,  and  machine  guns  across  the  fields.  At 
night  the  mortars  shell  the  villages.  Day  or 
night  there  may  be  air  strikes  by  Jet  flghter- 
bombers.  There  Is  no  safe  zone.  The  war  im- 
partially catches  soldier  and  civilian  alike. 
There  is  no  front,  no  rear,  no  side.  To  escape 
today  places  you  In  the  middle  tomorrow. 
Trapped  In  poverty  and  superstition,  crushed 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment alike,  the  vast  majority  of  the  peasant 
population  of  Vietnam  don't  know  which 
way  to  turn.  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Viet- 
nam (VPVN),  sponaored  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  meets  only  a  small  part 
of  the  need — but  at  least  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  do  something  about  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  misery  that  exists  In  Vietnam 

HISTORY    OF    THE    VOLUNTEER    MEDICAL    AID 
PROGSAM    IN    VirTNAM 

Because  of  pressing  military  needs  and  the 
decrease  In  training  facilities,  medical  treat- 
ment of  Vietnamese  civilians  has  deterio- 
rated rapidly.  The  few  Vietnamese  doctors 
left  in  civilian  practice  lack  assistants,  aides, 
laboratories,  and  materials,  and  have  too 
many  patients.  As  a  rule,  the  native  physi- 
cians are  IntelUgent.  sensitive,  and  cultured. 
Many  of  them  speak  French  and  a  few  know 
some  English.  What  they  have  been  taught, 
they  know  well.  There  are  a  few  Vietnamese 
medical  specialists  In  Saigon,  none  elsewhere. 
In  1962,  when  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment asked  the  late  President  Kennedy 
for  medical  assistance,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  recruited  four  surgical 
teams  of  six  persons  each:  two  surgeons, 
two  nurses,  an  anesthetist,  and  a  combina- 
tion laboratory  and  x-ray  technician.  These 
teams.  Intended  to  supplement  local  staffs 
of  the  existing  provincial  hospitals  and  also 
to  be  used  for  teaching,  were  assigned  to  the 
overseas  Uctlcal  branch  of  the  State  De- 
partment, which  Is  now  called  USAID  ( tJnlted 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment) and  was  then  known  as  USOM 
(United  States  Operations  Mission  i . 

The  first  team  arrived  In  Can  Tho  (the 
largest  city  In  the  Delta  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam) m  the  fall  of  1962.  Soon  thereafter, 
other  teams  went  to  Nha  Trang,  Danang, 
and  Plelku.  By  early  1966,  there  were  10  of 
these  teams.  Other  USAID  teams  added 
throughout  the  country  since  that  time  have 
been  supplemented  by  volunteer  physicians 
and  surgeons  sponsored  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  under  its  Volunteer 
Physicians  for  Vietnam  (VPVN)  program.  In 
addition  FWA  ( Free  World  Assistance )  teams 
have  arrived  from  countries  such  as  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  Spain,  Iran,  the  Phllip- 


'  A  volunteer  physician  for  the  Volunteer 
Physicians  for  Vietnam  program,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Medical  Association.  Prom 
the  Klen  Glang  Military  Provincial  Hospital, 
Rach  Ola. 


pines,  Korea.  Japan,  HoUand,  West  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

THE  HOSPITAL  AT  RACH  GIA 

I  volunteered  for  the  VPVN  program  In 
February,  1967  and  was  assigned  to  serve  as 
general  surgeon  with  the  U.S.  Navy  surgical 
team  In  Rach  Ola,  a  rice  and  fishing  com- 
munity of  about  40.000  persons  which  is 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  Besides  being 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  Delta  area  of 
South  Vietnam,  It  Is  the  capital  of  Klen 
Gxang  Province,  which  has  a  p>opulatlon  of 
about  500,000, 

The  hospital  In  Rach  Gla,  nominally  a 
450-bed  hospital,  Is  the  only  facility  for 
medical  and  surgical  care  In  the  entire  prov- 
ince. The  hospital  Is  a  relic  of  French  Colo- 
nial days,  charming  and  ancient,  which  has 
been  somewhat  modernized  by  the  USAID 
military  provincial  hospital  program.  The 
hospital,  which  operates  on  the  old  French 
Medicin  Chef  system,  has  only  two  (civilian) 
Vietnamese  physicians  to  take  care  of  the 
medical  cases.  Thus  the  surgical  team  Is  left 
to  run  Its  own  show. 

U.S.  BITROICAL  TEAM 

As  there  are  no  Vietnamese  surgeons  In 
the  province,  the  U.S.  Navy  surgical  team 
maintains  a  100-bed  surgical  unit  m  the 
hospital  and  performs  all  the  surgery  that  is 
done  In  the  area.  The  team  (a  part  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Team  54)  consists  of  a 
plastic  and  an  orthopedic  surgeon  (both 
USN),  a  general  surgeon  (VPVN).  a  male 
nurse-anesthetist  (USN).  and  four  female 
nurse*  ( two  USN  and  two  USAID) .  Vietnam- 
ese personnel  in  the  surgical  unit  are  a 
male  anesthetist,  two  male  nurse-technl- 
clans,  and  six  operating  room  nurses.  To 
this  team  Is  entrusted  the  complete  surgical 
care  of  all  Vietnamese  civilian  and  military 
personnel  in  the  area.  American  military 
personnel  are  given  only  first-aid  treatment 
at  the  Rach  Ola  hospital,  and  are  then 
evacuated  by  air  to  Saigon.  There  Is  a  sepa- 
rate ward  for  members  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army  and  Navy  consisting  of  30  beds — always 
full. 

Since  this  team  Is  the  only  surgical  treat- 
ment echelon  In  the  area,  we  followed  all 
our  patients  from  admission  to  discharge. 
There  Is  no  other  place  to  refer  them.  The 
work  load  Is  heavy,  averaging  250  to  300 
operations  per  month,  and  about  250  sur- 
gical admissions  for  nonoperatlve  conditions 
such  as  burns,  minor  Injuries,  and  Investiga- 
tion of  pain. 

CHARACTERISTICS     OP     THE     VIETNAMESE     PEOPLE 

The  attitude  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to- 
ward physical  misfortune — be  It  disease,  ac- 
cident, or  war — is  one  of  amazing  stoicism 
and  Is  most  Impressive.  Their  bodies  are  wiry, 
supple,  and  muscular:  their  endurance  and 
their  tolerance  to  pain  and  discomfort  are 
little  short  of  fantastic.  Many  patients  are 
transported  for  miles  with  fractured  extrem- 
ities unspUnted,  with  tension  pneumo- 
thorax, with  Intraperitoneal  hemorrhage,  or 
with  soft-tissue  Infection  that  has  been  pres- 
ent for  hours  and  days;  they  apparently  ac- 
cept the  pain  as  part  of  the  way  of  things. 
They  tolerate  narcotics  poorly,  and  25  mg  of 
Demerol  Is  usually  enough  to  relieve  the  pain 
of   the  most  severely  Injured  man. 

Most  Inhabitants  of  the  Delta  area  have 
enough  food  and  our  surgical  cases  were  not 
complicated  by  nutritional  deficiency  or  avl- 
tamlnosls.  Most  of  the  patients  are  anemic, 
however,  the  average  hemoglobin  being  9 
Gm.  One  Is  often  forced  to  operate  on  a 
hemorrhaging  patients  with  a  hemoglobin  of 
this  value,  when  no  blood  Is  available  for 
transfusions.  Surprisingly,  most  of  the  pa- 
tients stand  It  well.  B  is  the  most  common 
blood  type  in  Vietnam,  and  no  Rh-negatlve 
blood  was  encountered  among  1.000  dona- 
tions from   the   Vietnamese  population. 

Vietnamese  civilians  come  to  the  hoepltal 
only   as   a   last   reeort.   always   having  tried 


first  a  round  of  Chinese  folk  medicine,  and 
the  lesions  they  present  are  always  well  ad- 
vanced. Once  In  the  hospital,  the  patient  who 
decides  against  a  proposed  elective  surgical 
procedure  or  course  of  medical  treatment,  or 
who  simply  decides  that  he  has  had  enough. 
Just  leaves.  As  the  Vietnamese  say.  "The 
patient,  she  escape"  (or  "she  elope").  We 
had  patients  take  themselves  out  of  the  hos- 
pital In  whole-body  splcas,  and  one  patient 
with  a  fracture  of  the  femoral  shaft  left 
wearing  a  Boehler's  traction  device.  With 
the  wards  open  on  all  sides,  this  situation 
Is  very  difficult  to  control.  The  family  comes 
and  goes  at  will,  and  there  may  be  two  or 
even  three  persons  sleeping  In  the  same  bed 
with  the  patient,  while  the  children  sleep  on 
the  floor  beside  the  bed.  Without  the  help 
of  Interpreters,  It  Is  often  Impossible  to  tell 
which  one  Is  the  patient. 

If  the  family  believes  that  death  Is  ap- 
proaching, they  will  carry  the  patient  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  It  Is  part  of  Viet- 
namese folklore.  Intensely  believed,  that  If 
one  dies  away  from  home  his  spirit  will  wan- 
der around  forever. 

One  learns  early  to  accept  the  Vietnamese 
way  of  doing  things.  Americans  who  are 
autocratic  or  extremely  professional  In  their 
manner  are  soon  frozen  out  and  become  In- 
effective. While  the  patient  hemorrhages,  the 
Vietnamese  personnel.  If  they  wish,  will  look 
the  American  doctor  blandly  In  the  face  and 
tell  him  they  don't  have  blood,  they  can't 
find  the  keys  or.  more  usually,  they  don't 
understand.  If  he  gets  angry,  they  laugh  at 
him  while  the  patient's  life  ebbs  away.  They 
seem  to  have  no  devotion  to  duty,  to  the 
patient,  or  to  science.  Their  only  Interest  Is 
whether  the  Job  they  are  asked  to  do  Is  easy 
and  safe.  In  Vietnam  "yes"  means  only  "yes. 
I  hear  you";  not,  "Yes,  I  agree."  or  "yes  i 
will." 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SURGICAL  PRACTICE  IN   A  VIET- 
NAMESE MILITARY-PROVINCIAL  HOSPITAL 

At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  patient 
load  at  any  given  time  Is  made  up  of  war 
casualties.  There  Is  no  organized  system  for 
the  evacuation  of  casualties  from  hamlet  to 
center,  and  patients  arrive  by  cycle,  bus,  or 
sampan.  Fractures  are  never  splinted:  the 
patients  are  frequently  exsanguinated  or  In 
shock;  and  the  wounds  are  dirty  and  hours 
or  days  old. 

In  the  emergency  room  the  male  nurse- 
technlclans  take  care  of  minor  lacerations 
and  wounds,  perform  the  Incl.slon  and  drain- 
age of  abscesses,  and  the  splinting  of  simple 
fractures.  The  Vietnamese  surgical  techni- 
cians and  anesthetists  do  a  good  lob,  al- 
though they  are  poorly  paid  aad  are  trapped 
In  the  system.  They  speak  no  English,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  work  with  them  unless  an 
Interpreter  of  some  sort  Is  present. 

The  surgical  schedule  begins  between  8 
and  9  a.m.,  depending  on  the  mood  of  the 
operating  room  crew.  If  they  have  had  emer- 
gency cases  during  the  night  and  feel  tired, 
they  take  their  time  about  getthiR  started. 
By  12:30  everyone  Is  becoming  anxious  to 
quit  for  siesta,  which  lasts  until  3  p.m.  The 
American  Bac  81  (doctor)  can  work  between 
1  and  3  if  he  wishes,  but  It  is  Impossible  to 
get  any  of  the  Vietnamese  personnel  to  make 
x-rays,  help  with  suturing,  or  perform  any 
other  duty  until  siesta  time  is  over 

In  the  afternoon  the  team  holds  surgical 
clinic,  which  consists  of  seeing  between  30 
and  50  people  In  one  small  room  and  trying 
to  make  sense  out  of  three  different  patients 
talking  through  Interpreters  who  say  "per- 
mit card"  when  they  mean  "spermatic 
cord."  All  the  patients  crowd  In,  shouting 
and  shoving,  so  as  to  make  the  deadline  be- 
fore closing  time.  The  local  populace  peek 
through  the  windows  and  offer  advice  dur- 
ing the  course  of  physical  examinations,  in- 
cluding pelvic  and  rectal  exams.  It  some- 
times reminds  one  of  the  Mad  Hatter's  party 
In  Alice  in  Wonderland.. 
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The  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  Is 
purely  clinical  In  approach,  almost  vet- 
erinarian m  style.  Interpreters  are  needed. 
and  most  of  them  are  poor.  One  learns  a 
few  simple  words:  but  In  Vietnamese,  even 
more  than  In  other  Asian  languages,  a  dif- 
ference In  tonal  quality  completely  changes 
the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase,  and  this 
tonal  change  Is  difficult  for  untrained  West- 
ern ears  to  appreciate.  The  language  barrier 
makes  It  difficult  to  obtain  any  kind  of  re- 
liable history,  even  of  the  present  illness. 
Trying  to  review  the  systems  of  a  Vietnam- 
ese patient  or  to  find  out  If  his  father  had 
diabetes  only  prolongs  the  agony  and  usually 
ends  by  evoking  laughter  from  the  Interpret- 
er, the  patient,  and  all  the  ctirlous  onlookers. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  reliable  his- 
tory and  the  lack  of  dependable  laboratory 
aids  leave  one  largely  dependent  on  what  can 
be  seen  by  physical  examination.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  rediscover  how  much  can  be 
learned  about  a  patient  from  only  his  vital 
signs  and  symptoms.  The  hospital  has  a 
15-miniampere  portable  x-ray  machine  with 
which  the  Vietnamese  technician  can  get 
fairly  good  films  of  fractures.  It  Is  also  pos- 
sible to  determine  whether  the  chest  Is  clear 
and  occasionally  to  see  bladder  stones  In  the 
abdomen  or  air  under  the  diaphragm — but 
that  Is  the  limit.  Studies  employing  barium 
or  contrast  media  are  nonexistent.  The  labo- 
ratory can  do  a  complete  blood  count,  a 
urinalysis,  a  gram  stain,  and  a  stool  examina- 
tion. There  are  no  facilities  for  blood  chem- 
istry determinations,  or  cultures. 

Pathologic  specimens  can  be  sent  to  the 
Pasteur  Institute  In  Saigon,  but  a  report 
cannot  be  expected  for  four  to  six  weeks  By 
that  time  the  patient,  having  thought  the 
biopsy  was  the  treatment,  has  long  since  left 
the  hospital  and  disappeared  Into  the  rice 
paddles.  Consequently,  one  relies  on  the 
clinical  pathologic  picture,  and  Judgments 
are  made  at  the  operating  table.  Since  the 
patient  will  receive  no  medical  care  at  home, 
whatever  Is  done  In  the  hospital  has  to  be 
the  final  answer  to  his  particular  problem. 

If  the  patient  lives  through  surgery,  he 
Usually  recovers — sometimes  after  a  pro- 
longed postoperative  course.  The  Infection 
rate  for  clean,  elective  operations  Is  relatively 
low;  but  since  most  cases  are  dirty  and  de- 
layed, the  postoperative  morbidity  Is  high. 

General  nursing  care  is  one  of  the  weakest 
links  In  the  system.  If  the  Vietnamese  nurse 
does  not  like  to  perform  the  more  disagree- 
able and  aesthetically  offensive  parts  of 
nursing  care,  she  doesn't.  At  night  there  Is 
often  only  one  "learner"  nurse  for  two  or 
three  wards  containing  a  total  of  100  pa- 
tients, and  she  may  sleep  part  of  the  time. 
Charts  and  records  are  of  dubious  value. 
If  I  ordered  600.000  units  of  penicillin  b.l.d. 
for  six  days,  the  medication  would  be  en- 
tered on  the  chart  twice  every  day.  whether 
the  patient  received  it  or  not.  If  I  asked 
why  the  patient  did  not  receive  the  medica- 
tion, the  answer  might  be,  "we  are  out"  The 
answer  to  the  next  question — why  It  was 
charted  would  be — "Because  you  ordered  It." 

It  was  something  of  a  shock  to  learn  that 
a  patient  with  peritonitis,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  receiving  Chloromycetin  for 
five  days,  had  received  none  because  the 
pharmacy  was  "out."  This  word  merely 
meant  that  the  pharmacy  was  down  to  Its 
self-established  low  limits  of  normal.  I  was 
told  once  that  the  hoepltal  had  no  penicillin. 
and  upon  investigation  I  found  1,000  vials 
on  the  shelf  The  pharmacist  would  not  dis- 
pense these,  however;  they  were  for  emer- 
gencies. In  three  years  the  American  sur- 
gical team  has  been  unable  to  persuade  the 
pharmacist  to  change  this  rule. 

The  problem  of  controlling  medication, 
and  antibiotics  In  particular,  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  patient's  family  will 
often  purchase  antibiotics  (any  type,  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason)  and  bring  them  to  the 
hoepltal  to  administer  to  the  patient.  We  fre- 


quently found  a  half-used  bottle  of  strep- 
tomycin hidden  under  a  straw  pallet,  or  saw 
the  wife  handing  penicillin  tablets  through 
the  window  to  her  husband. 

Statistics  are  of  very  little  value  in  the 
average  Vietnamese  hospital.  Most  of  the 
admission  details  are  written  In  longhand, 
quite  Illegibly,  and  kept  in  notebooks  which 
are  often  misplaced.  When  this  happens,  a 
new  one  is  begun  until  the  old  one  Is  found. 
Because  of  the  patients'  custom  of  taking 
French  leave  when  they  or  their  families 
feel  they  have  had  enough,  the  discharge 
statistics  are  even  less  reliable. 

Dependable  follow-up  Is  unobtainable,  as 
time  means  nothing  to  the  Vietnamese.  A 
patient  may  return  to  get  his  stitches  out 
only  when  they  begin  granulating  In  the 
skin,  or  he  may  wear  a  cast  for  weeks  beyond 
the  time  appointed  for  x-ray  examination 
and  a  change. 

SURGICAL  CONOmONS  ENCOUNTEEED   AND 
METHODS   OP   TREATMENT 

Wounds 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  surgical  cases 
seen  at  the  Rach  Gia  hoepltal  are  wounds 
and  Injuries  and,  as  has  been  stated,  50  per- 
cent are  casualties  of  war.  The  majority  of 
Injuries  are  caused  by  gunshot  and  missile 
fragments.  Probably  the  most  extensive  Inju- 
ries seen  are  those  caused  by  the  American 
M16  weapon  with  Its  5  56-mm  missile  having 
a  velocity  of  3,250  feet  per  second  and  a 
characteristic  "tumbling  effect." 

Head  wounds  and  closed  cerebral  inju- 
ries, with  or  without  skull  fractures,  are  all 
treated  conservatively;  rarely  are  depressed 
fragments  raised  or  a  subdural  hematoma 
evacuated.  ITie  mortality  associated  with 
more  extensive  brain  surgery  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. Tracheotomies  are  done  on  all  pa- 
tients with  serious  injuries  to  the  head,  neck, 
or  thorax,  and  Jaw  fractures  are  wired.  Chest 
Injuries  are  handled  largely  by  closed  tho- 
racotomy tube  and  underwater  drainage  and 
repealed  thoracenteses 

All  thoracoabdominal,  abdominal,  and  sus- 
pected Intraperitoneal  injuries  are  explored. 
Watchful  waiting  is  out  of  the  question  un- 
der the  conditions  that  exist  In  a  Vietnamese 
military  provincial  hospital.  Every  conceiv- 
able injury  and  combination  of  Injuries  to 
the  intraperitoneal  structures  are  encoun- 
tered. Our  team  has  removed  every  abdomi- 
nal organ,  or  a  portion  of  every  organ,  at 
least  once  during  any  six-month  period. 

Open  fractures  are  cleaned  and  lightly  de- 
brlded  In  the  emergency  room,  and  are  then 
Immobilized  by  external  fixation:  internal 
fixation  would  be  disastrous  In  the  face  of 
the  potential!;-  dirty,  delayed  wounds  and 
the  lack  of  dependable  antibiotic  coverage. 
A  modified  Trueta  method  has  been  found 
useful  when  the  hospital  Is  faced  with  an  In- 
flux of  casualties.  Reconstructive  and  correc- 
tive procedures  are  staged.  The  decision  to 
amputate  Is  a  most  difficult  one  to  make,  ex- 
cept when  It  obviously  offers  the  only  hope 
of  saving  the  patient's  life.  The  realization 
that  these  patients  will  never  receive  any 
sort  of  rehabilitation  and  will  never  have  a 
prosthesis  makes  the  surgeon  most  reluctant 
to  remove  a  limb.  Paraplegics  are  lucky  If 
they  die  early  Instead  of  rotting  In  the  hos- 
pital warda-or  going  home  to  die  a  lingering 
death. 

The  punJl  stick  is  a  weapon  peculiar  to  the 
Vietnamese  war  that  causes  an  agonizing  In- 
Jury  to  the  foot.  On  any  ward  one  can  see 
half  a  dozen  patients  with  one  foot  propped 
up  and  covered  by  bandages  soaked  In  Da- 
klns  solution  Examination  of  the  foot  will 
reveal  It  to  be  swollen,  brawny,  painful,  and 
nonfunctioning.  The  punJl  stick  Is  a  small. 
fire-hardened,  sharpened  stick  contaminated 
with  fecal  material  and  set  in  the  ground  at 
a  slight  angle  so  that  It  pierces  the  foot  or 
the  ankle  region.  It  causes  a  low-grade, 
smoldering  cellulitis  and  osteomyelitis  that 


linger  for  months  or  years  and  do  not  re- 
spond to  antibiotics. 

Among  the  15  percent  of  Injuries  not  re- 
lated to  the  war  are  tho^e  caused  by  vehicle 
accidents,  such  as  we  see  in  America,  and 
injuries  about  the  groin,  genitalia,  and  rectal 
are.as  caused  by  the  horns  of  water  buffalo. 

CONGENITAL     DEFORMITIES     AND     OTHER     CONDI- 
TIONS   REQUIRING    PLASTIC    SURCEET 

Of  the  congenital  deformities,  the  most 
common  Is  the  cleft  lip.  Although  this  con- 
dition Is  probably  no  more  frequent  in  Viet- 
nam than  in  the  United  States,  we  saw  a 
large  number  of  these  patients  and  operated 
on  them  successfully.  The  tmusually  high 
incidence  of  cleft  Up  among  our  cases  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  American  Armed  Forces 
Psychological  Warfare  Program  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  plastic  surgeon  on  the  team 
was  particularly  interested  In  the  correction 
of  this  condition.  Cleft  palate  is  also  com- 
mon, but  because  the  defect  does  not  show, 
the  patients  rarely  seek  surgical  help.  Im- 
perforate anus  Is  another  common  congenital 
deformity  and  Is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
Intestinal  obstruction  in  Infants.  I  operated 
on  a  number  of  babies  with  this  condition, 
most  of  them  females.  Congenital  pyloric 
stenosis  Is  not  seen. 

A  great  deal  of  plastic  surgery  Is  done. 
Skin  grafts  of  all  types  are  required  to  cover 
a  varied  assortment  of  soft-tissue  defects 
(most  of  which  are  caused  by  long-term 
chronic  infections  following  injury  to  the 
soft  tissues)  and  to  free  contractures  result- 
ing from  burns. 

Almost  all  Vietnamese  patients  have 
worms  (the  high  Incidence  of  anemia  may  be 
related  to  the  prevalence  of  intestinal  para- 
sites in  the  Vietnamese  population).  I  re- 
moved Irmumerable  ascarldes.  trlchurtdes. 
and  hookworms  during  bowel  resections  and 
peritoneal  toilets.  In  one  six-month  period 
our  laboratory  collected  500  stool  si>eclmens 
containing  parasites.  Those  most  commonly 
found  were.  In  order  of  frequency.  Ascaris, 
Entamoeba  histolytica,  hookworm,  and  Tri- 
churis.  Malaria  Is  uncommon  In  the  Rach 
Gla  area,  and  flukes  are  rare 

Patients  with  amebiasis  rarely  present  a 
distinct  surgical  problem.  The  majority  of 
patients  with  low-grade  chronic  colitis  due 
to  E.  histolytica  look  well  and  have  inter- 
mittent low-grade  diarrhea,  which  is  so  com- 
mon among  the  Vietnamese  and  American 
military  personnel  as  to  be  almost  normal. 
Children  usually  complain  of  vague  abdom- 
inal pain.  Amebiasis  Is  primarily  a  general- 
ized intestinal  disease,  but  it  may  spread  via 
the  portal  system  and  become  extracolonlc; 
In  such  cases,  surgical  problems  may  be  en- 
countered. We  did  not  recognize  any  ame- 
bomas  of  the  rectum  or  liver,  but  we  did  re- 
move one  ameboma  of  the  skin.  This  ap- 
peared as  a  painful  tumor  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  web  space  of  the  hand.  It  was  well  cir- 
cumscribed, greenish-purple,  and  contained 
a  Jelly-like  substance.  We  encountered  only 
one  amebic  abcess  of  the  liver.  This  was  In 
the  left  lobe  and  was  drained  extraperl- 
toneally  with  no  complications. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

It  Is  reported  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
In  Saigon  that  one  third  of  the  population 
of  South  Vietnam  has  Infectious  tubercu- 
losis. Many  of  the  chest  x-rays  that  we  saw 
showed  evidence  of  some  sort  of  pulmonary 
disease,  but  the  quality  of  the  film  was  vis- 
ually too  poor  to  allow  a  definite  diagnosis. 
Chief  among  the  surgical  problems  caused 
by  tuberculosis  are  draining  cervical  lym- 
phadenitis and  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Pa- 
tients with  the  latter  condition  complain  of 
generalized,  rather  nonspecific  abdominal 
pain  of  long  duration.  Characteristically,  the 
abdomen  Is  doughy  and  slightly  distended 
Although  It  Is  seldom  possible  to  make  an 
exact  diagnosis  preoperatlvely,  the  pathologic 
picture  at  operation  Is  classic.  All  structures 
within   the   peritoneal   cavity  show   diffuse, 
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multiple  granular  nodules;  adhesions  are 
sometimes  present,  and  cloudy  ascitic  fluid  Is 
seen.  After  a  primary  toilet  Is  performed,  the 
abdomen  Is  closed.  The  patients  do  excep- 
tionally well  during  the  post-operative 
period.  Healing  Is  by  primary  union,  and  we 
saw  no  obstruction  or  wound  problems.  As 
we  had  no  drugs  with  which  to  treat  tuber- 
culoels,  all  patients  were  lost  to  follow-up. 

TTPHOID  FEVER 

Although    blood   cultures    are   positive    In 
the  first  week  of  typhoid  fever,  stool  speci- 
mens positive  In  the  second  'week,  and  Wldal 
t«sts    positive    In    the   third    week,    none    of 
these  procedures  were  available  to  us;  hence 
the  diagnosis  Is  made  clinically  by  the  Viet- 
namese doctors,  who  can  "smell"  the  disease 
better  than  we  uninitiated  Americans.  Ty- 
phoid fever  may  become  a  surgical  problem 
if  Intestinal  bleeding  or  perforation  occurs. 
Blood  transftislon  Is  the  only  specific  treat- 
ment for  hemorrhage,  which  occurs  in  2  to 
5  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  us- 
ually In  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  fair  number  of  patients  with  typhoid 
fever  are  admitted  directly  to  the  surgical 
sers'lce  b«cause  of  abdominal  pain;  surpris- 
ingly,  this  is  accompanied   by  constipation 
as  often  as  by  diarrhea.  An  increase  in  ab- 
dominal pain  occurring  late  in  the  second 
week  or  early  In  the  third  week  of  typhoid 
fever  and  accompanied  by  distention,  a  silent 
abdomen,    and    perhaps    pneumoperitoneum 
calls  for    Immediate   operation.  The   patho- 
lo^c  picture  Is  that  of  an  overwhelming  In- 
flajnmation   of  the   entire   bowel    and   peri- 
toneal   cavity,    with    a    perforation    In    the 
Ileum.  Some  of  these  defects  are  quite  large 
and.  because  of  the  granularity  of  the  bowel 
wall,  hard  to  suture.  A  resection  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  best  approach,  but  I  had  been 
warned   that  the  mortality   associated  with 
resection  under  these  conditions  was  always 
greater  than  50  percent.  It  has  been  found 
best  to  use  an  omental  patch  or  to  suture 
two    loops    of    bowel    together    so    that    one 
serosal  surface  could  be  used  to  cover  the 
defect. 

Two  cases  of  typhoid  periostitis  have  been 
seen;  operation  was  performed  In  one  case 
(Involving  the  radius  i  but  not  In  the 
other  (Involving  the  tibia).  I  did  not  see 
any  biliary  tract  disease  secondary  to  typhoid 
fever. 

OTKTR    CONDITIONS    CAUSING    .KCVTE 
ABDOMINAL    PAIN 

The  differential  etlologle  diagnosis  of  acute 
abdominal  pain  Is  based  largely  on  the  dura- 
tion of  symptoms  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
pain.  If  the  Interval  is  less  than  a  week,  a 
ruptured  appendix  or  Intestinal  perforation 
due  to  ascarlasls  Is  the  most  probable  cause; 
If  between  two  and  three  weeks,  perforation 
due  to  typhoid  fever;  If  greater  than  one 
month,  perforation  of  a  peptic  ulcer  or  tuber- 
culosis of  the  cecum  with  perforation.  The 
diagnosis  of  duodenal  ulcer  la  based  on  the 
presence  of  pain  and  vomiting  of  the  ob- 
structive type.  I  treated  this  condition  by 
vagotomy  and  pyloroplasty. 

Appendicitis  Is  as  frequent  as  In  the  United 
States.  If  not  more  so.  In  all  the  cases  we 
saw  the  appendix  had  ruptured  and  the  pa- 
tient had  peritonitis;  In  90  percent,  the  ap- 
pendix was  retrocecal.  Nearly  all  the  patients 
were  young  people  who  complained  merely  of 
having  been  sick  "a  few  days"— that  Is,  three 
or  four.  Occasionally  a  patient  who  said  he 
had  been  sick  for  only  one  day  would  be 
found  to  have  advanced  peritonitis.  It  is 
probable  that  the  history  of  pain  dates  from 
the  time  of  rupture  with  the  subsequent 
onset  of  peritonitis.  To  the  average  Viet- 
namese, whose  Intestinal  tract  harbors  vari- 
ous parasites,  physical  discomfort  is  so 
normal  that  the  pain  of  obstructive  appen- 
dicitis Is  of  little  consequence.  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  low  carbohydrate  diet,  appen- 
dicitis rarely   causes   vomiting   or   anorexia. 
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Physical  examination  reveals  an  acutely 
111  patient  with  high  fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  and 
obvious  signs  of  generalized  peritonitis:  a 
distended,  silent,  diffusely  tender,  rigid  ab- 
domen. The  leukocyte  count  Is  usually  above 
14.000;  the  pulse  Is  fast.  The  differential  diag- 
nosis lies  between  a  ruptured  appendix  and 
a  perforation  of  the  Ileum  secondary  to 
typhoid  or  ascarlasls. 

It  has  been  said  that  patients  In  the  tropics 
do  not  stand  generalized  peritonitis  well, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  treat  the  condition 
conservatively  and  operate  later.  Our  experi- 
ence does  not  confirm  this  theory.  When  a 
ruptured  appendix  was  suspected.  I  used 
a  modified  McBurney  incision,  extended 
above  the  superior  spine  of  the  Ilium,  rather 
than  below  It  as  In  the  classical  Incision. 
This  approach  permits  fairly  easy  removal 
of  a  retrocecal  appendix  and  gives  quick  ac- 
cess to  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  a  right  rectus 
or  midline  Incision  must  be  made  to  correct 
another  condition,  the  McBurney  incision 
can  be  used  for  drainage.  Pelvic  Penrose 
drains  are  used  in  all  cases  of  peritonitis,  and 
the  wound  is  either  closed  loosely  or  packed 
open. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  postopera- 
tive management  is  the  administration  of 
intravenous  fluid  for  flve  to  seven  days.  Levin 
tubes  are  Inserted  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  quiet  whUe  the  peri- 
tonitis abates;  however,  the  suction  pumps 
are  unreliable  and  the  patients  or  their 
families  will  remove  the  tubes  at  night  when 
there  are  no  nurses  around.  Occasionally 
parents  will  slip  food  and  drink  in  to  their 
children.  When  available,  penicillin.  Terra- 
mycin,  or  Chloromycetin  is  ordered;  but  if 
the  pharmacy's  supply  of  the  prescribed  anU- 
blotlc  becomes  low.  the  patient  may  go  with- 
out any  antibiotic  for  several  days  before  the 
doctor  discovers  that  he  Is  not  receiving  it. 
Most  patients  who  are  operated  on  for  a 
ruptured  appendix  have  peritonitis  with 
paralytic  ileus  for  flve  to  seven  days  and  a 
draining  wound  for  two  to  three  weeks.  Our 
mortality,  however,  was  zero,  and  no  patient 
had  a  fecal  fistula. 

ABDOMINAL  MASSES 

In  Vietnam  the  diagnosis  of  an  abdonilnal 
mass  is  always  made  by  operating.  One  en- 
counters intestinal  parasites,  liver  abscess 
kidney  tumor,  ovarian  cyst,  and  so  forth.  Al- 
though ovarian  cysts  are  always  of  the 
proverbial  "ten-month  pregnancy"  size,  they 
cause  no  intestinal  obstruction.  Most  of  the 
women  are  in  their  thirties  or  forties — that 
Is,  old — and  for  a  long  time  considered  them- 
selves pregnant. 

MISCELLANEOUS    CXJNDmONS 

During  the  three  years  that  the  surgical 
team  has  been  at  Rach  Gia.  no  tonsillectomy 
or  adonoldectomy  has  been  performed.  Ton- 
sillitis Is  rare  indeed. 

Enormous  colloid  goiters  are  encountered. 
Considering  the  large  amount  of  seafood  In 
the  diets  in  this  coastal  area,  the  prevalence 
of  this  condition  is  difficult  to  explain.  Most 
of  the  patients  are  reluctant  to  undergo 
thyroidectomy. 

Large  bladder  stones  are  common  and  re- 
current. The  etlologle  factors  are  believed 
to  be  diet  and  long-standing  borderline  de- 
hydration, causing  the  urine  to  be  of  high 
specific  gravity.  This  theory  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  sharp  rise  in  stone  forma- 
tion among  American  troops  during  the 
early  days  of  the  military  buildup,  when 
the  men  unknowingly  allowed  themselves 
to  stay  in  a  state  of  borderline  dehydration. 

Infections  and  abscesses  of  the  soft  tissues 
are  very  common.  Since  the  patients  usu- 
ally come  when  the  abscess  Is  far  advanced 
and  has  become  fluctuant.  Incision  and 
drainage  are  easily  done  without  anesthesia. 

Thrombophlebitis  and  varicose  veins  are 
almost  never  seen.  During  one  three-month 
period,  however,  at  least  three  postoperative 


patients   had    the    clinical   picture   of   pul- 
monary embolization. 

CANCER 

Cancer  is  relatively  rare.  In  one  seven- 
month  period,  during  which  more  than  900 
operations  were  performed  and  2,500  pa- 
tients admitted,  12  cases  of  cancer  were  seen 
by  the  surgical  team.  In  addition  to  4  can- 
cers of  the  breast,  there  were  2  of  the 
stomach,  1  of  the  cecum,  1  of  the  parotid 
2  developing  in  leg  ulcers,  and  2  of  the  uter-i 
ine  cervix.  One  of  the  cervical  cancers  was  a 
recurrence  one  year  after  hysterectomy. 

CONCLUSION 

Physicians  and  surgeons  volunteering  for 
The  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam  Proi- 
ect  are  told  that  their  job  is  threefold;  (i) 
to  win  friends  and  Influence  the  population 
(political);  (2)  to  teach  someone  something 
useful  (educational);  (3)  to  save  Uves  and 
limbs  if  possible  (humanitarian).  I  don't 
know  how  successful  I  was  in  carrying  out 
the  first  two  objectives  (at  Rach  Ola  there 
have  been  no  Vietnamese  physicians  or  med- 
ical students  to  train  in  three  years),  but 
I  do  know  that  I  saved  some  lives  and  some 
limbs.  The  experience  I  had  during  the  time 
I  served  In  Vietnam  can  never  be  forgotten 
and  will.  I  pray,  never  be  duplicated  here  in 
America. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  REL.'\TES 
MARVELOUS  STORY  OF  CHICA- 
GO'S SUPREMACY  IN  HOUSING 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  exten(i  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  I!linoi.>;.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  Chicago 
has  led  the  cities  of  America  and  of  the 
world  in  providing  decent  roofs  over  ur- 
ban families.  Whenever  there  have  been 
displacements,  necessitated  in  the  march 
of  progress,  the  Daley  administration  has 
made  it  the  i-ule  to  see  that  new  housing 
is  available  for  families  to  be  displaced 
even  before  work  has  started  on  contem- 
plated improvements. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  Annxtozio],  whose  long  service 
as  educator.  State  official,  and  legislator, 
has  given  him  a  rich  background  of  ex- 
perience, in  a  noteworthy  address  before 
the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 
National  As.sociatlon  of  Housing  and 
Development  officials  at  the  Chiam  Res- 
taurant in  Chicago  on  October  20.  1967, 
told  the  marvelous  story  of  Chicago's 
miRhty  strides  in  the  effort  to  give  to 
Chicagoans  the  best  and  finest  housing 
of  any  metropolis  in  the  univei-se.  As  a 
dedicated,  knowledgeable,  and  hard- 
woiking  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction in  the  field  of  housing.  Congress- 
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man  Annunzio  spoke  from  a  firm  basis 
of  firsthand  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  the 
full  text  of  the  address  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Annunzio  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  reading  by  all  my  colleagues: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  distinguished  guests. 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  today 
10  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Chlam  Restaurant  in  Chinatown  is  one  of 
many  fine  Chinese- American  restaurants,  and 
I  am  distinctly  proud  that  Chinatown  is 
located  in  my  District  and  that  It  does  such 
a  wonderful  Job  in  satisfying  the  appetites 
of  so  many  Chlcagoans  who  desire  good 
Chinese  food. 

My  subject  today  Is.  "A  Congressman  Looks 
at  HUD."  This  Infant  Department  began  In 
1965  and  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
flndmg  the  solutions  to  many  of  the  urban 
problems  which  face  our  nation  today. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  which  is  responsible  for 
all  of  the  great  and  Important  programs  that 
come  under  the  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  As  you  know,  we 
have  had  some  fierce  struggles  to  create  such 
new  programs  as  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  the  model  cities  program  which 
have  such  a  powerful  potential  for  pro- 
viding better  housing  for  our  people  and  bet- 
ter cities  for  our  nation. 

And  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  year-in. 
year-out  battles  we  have  to  expand  and 
improve  our  basic  programs  of  urlaan  renewal 
and  public  housing. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  responsibil- 
ities of  our  Committee,  we  also  have  what 
is  known  as  the  function  and  responsibility 
of  oversight.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  laws  we  pass  are  properly  carried 
out  and  that  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
Congress  are  achieved. 

1  am  proud  of  our  great  City  of  Chicago 
and  our  Mayor,  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Daley,  for  the  maximum  use  and  benefit 
which  the  Administration  and  our  City  have 
made  of  all  the  HUD  programs.  Chicago  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  In  the  fight  against 
urban  blight  and  decay. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  members  of 
your  organizaton,  who  do  the  hard  basic 
work  of  converting  legislation  Into  action. 
how  Important  these  programs  have  been  in 
the  Chicago  area.  For  all  of  the  obstacles  to 
housing  legislation  and  the  recurrent  short- 
age of  funds,  the  City  of  Chicago  alone  now 
has  47  urban  renewal  projects  representing 
$187  million  in  Federal  aid  already  approved 
and  many  more  In  process.  We  have  nearly  a 
half  billion  dollars  worth  of  low-rent  pubUo 
housmg  providing  homes  for  little  over  40.000 
of  our  poorest  families.  Again,  more  of  this 
housing  is  in  the  pipeline  Under  the  mass 
transit  program.  ChlcEigo  has  had  nine  proj- 
ects approved  for  $51  million.  Chicago,  in 
fact,  participates  in  every  one  of  our  bousing 
programs  but,  as  you  well  know,  we  are  stiU 
a  long  way  from  solving  all  of  our  problems. 
It  is  vital  to  us  to  Increase  the  basic  authori- 
zations for  our  programs. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  urban  scene  today. 
You  who  are  the  urban  professionals  are  far 
more  familiar  with  It  than  I  am.  You  wrrestle 
with  lt«  problems  dally.  You  know  the  de- 
tails of  shortages  of  decent  housing  and  the 
vast  problems  of  renewing  rundown  areas 
with  their  crowded  masses  of  people  in  the 
deepest  need.  No  less  important  than  the 
problems  of  our  Inner  cities  are  the  problems 
of  bringing  orderliness  to  the  massive  urban 
and  suburban  growth  which  is  already  un- 
dent-ay throughout  the  land. 

Our  Irreplaceable  resource  of  land  is  be- 
ing devoiued  by  growth  at  a  tremendous 
"■ate.  That  rate.  If  anything.  Is  going  to  In- 


crease between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
century,  when  four-fifths  of  all  Americans 
are  going  to  be  living  Ln  urban  areas. 

All  of  these  problems  fall  within  the  scope 
of  HUD'S  charge  of  leadership  in  urban  af- 
fairs. Few  tasks  on  our  contemporary  scene 
are  more  titanic. 

I  want  to  say  categorically  that  I  think 
HUD  has  responded  magnificently  to  the 
challenge.  In  a  scant  two  years,  it  has  joined 
four  formerly  senii-autonomous  administra- 
tions with  a  myriad  of  programs  into  a 
working  team.  With  fine  administrative  wis- 
dom. HQD  has  enlarge  the  decision-making 
authority  of  its  regional  offices  and  made 
possible  the  full  and  speedy  application  of 
their  first-hand  knowledge  to  the  problems 
of  local  comruuniiies. 

These  are  tremendous  accomplishments. 

But  HUD'S  achievements  go  beyond  the 
administrative,  and  record  a  very  consider- 
able gain  in  the  field  of  action. 

New  and  imaginative  legislation — match- 
ing our  far  greater  understanding  of  the 
urban  problem — has  been  developed  and 
framed  and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  dramatic  Model 
Cities  concept  of  attacking  our  urban  prob- 
lems broadside  with  teams  of  programs 
meshed  to  meet  total  problems. 

I  refer  to  Metropolitan  Development;  con- 
cerned with  bringing  coherrence  to  our 
planning  for  growth  and  with  minimizing 
waste  of  our  resources.  Unfortunately,  the 
Congress  has  so  far  refused  to  fund  this 
program. 

I  refer  to  Intergovernmental  Relations; 
engaged  with  the  vital  Job  of  gathering  to- 
gether the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  which 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  urban  prob- 
lem. 

I  think  I  voice  a  consensus  of  officials 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  when  I  say  that  vast 
credit  must  go  to  my  good  friend  and  former 
colleague.  Tom  McGrath  and  his  legal  staff, 
for  their  eminent  performance  in  putting 
the  expertise  of  HUD's  planners  into  legisla- 
tive form  for  Congressional  consumption. 

Even  this  profile  skimps  on  the  forward 
steps  which  HUD  has  taken  In  It«  brief  exist- 
ence. HUD  program  planners  have  formu- 
lated new  concepts  of  using  tools  already  at 
hand,  and  these  have  found  a  wide  ac- 
ceptance, and  are  drawing  the  private  sec- 
tor into  an  increasing  participation  in  the 
Job  at  hand. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
vigorous  and  Imaginative  approaches  that 
HUD  is  bringing  to  bear  on  the  urban  prob- 
lem. 

Foremost  among  HUD's  programs,  and  the 
oldest.  Is  low-rent  public  housing.  We  now 
have  approximately  657,000  low-rent  hoiising 
units  available  for  occupancy,  and  an  addi- 
tional 177,000  units  under  contract.  Public 
housing  for  those  with  the  lowest  Incomes 
has  become  an  accepted  function  of  govern- 
ment. Much  of  this  acceptance  Is  due  to  such 
innovations  as  the  leasing  from  private  own- 
ers of  units  in  existing  housing;  the  scat- 
tering of  public  housing  residences  In  small 
projects  or  Individual  unit?,  and  the  turnkey 
process  which  permits  private  builders  to 
construct  public  housing  on  their  own  sites, 
to  their  own  plans,  and  then  the  housing 
authority  purchases  the  completed  facility. 

As  a  result  of  its  close  tie  with  private 
enterprise,  the  turnkey  process  has  given  a 
solid  acceleration  to  our  battle  against  our 
low-income  housing  shortage.  Very  recently. 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  reported  to  the 
President  that,  by  emphasizing  the  turnkey 
method,  and  by  giving  processing  priority  to 
projects  which  can  be  put  under  contract 
within  9  months.  HUD  will  at  least  double 
the  ainnual  nimiber  of  public  housing  proj- 
ects started  In  the  next  12  months. 

Our  distinguished  Secretary  of  HUD.  Mr. 
Weaver,  was  the  driving  and  motivating  force 


behind  the  creation  of  this  Department  so 
that  today  even  our  enemies  agree  that  It  is 
doing  the  best  possible  Job  with  the  small 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  available  in 
order  to  carry  on  these  programs.  I  con- 
gratulate Secretary  Weaver  and  his  top 
echelon  for  their  dedication  and  devotion  to 
the  public  Interest. 

HUD's  efforts  have  not  been  confined  to 
low-income  housing  alone.  The  moderate  In- 
come housing  program  has  borne  rich  fruit. 
It,  too,  is  deeply  Involved  with  the  private 
sector.  As  of  June  30  past,  some  :45.(XK)  units 
for  moderate  Income  families  and  Individuals 
had  been  provided,  or  were  being  processed 
under  the  program. 

The  most  recent  of  the  major  housing 
programs  is  the  rent  supplement  program. 
It  Is  surely  one  of  the  most  significant  recent 
steps  that  the  Federal  government  has  taken 
to  assist  in  housing  low-income  famUles.  It 
has  the  decided  advantage  of  deeply  Involv- 
ing the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  Not 
only  in  the  housing  buUt.  owned,  and  man- 
aged privately,  but  it  is  also  designed  to  be 
financed  privately  at  a  market  interest  rate. 

Let  me  remark  on  a  very  rec«nt  example 
of  the  magnetic  pull  of  HUD  programs  on 
the  private  sector. 

On  September  13.  a  group  of  major  Insur- 
ance companies  of  the  Nation  announced 
the  earmarking  of  CI  billion  to  be  invested  In 
supporting  housing  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  neglected  areas  of  our  cities 
for  the  deprived  people  who  live  in  our  cen- 
tral cities.  This  Is  significant  evidence  of 
private  enterprise's  commitment  to  urban 
America,  and  particularly  to  the  urban  poor. 

These,  brlefiy,  are  some  of  the  major  exist- 
ing HUD  activities  In  the  field  of  providing 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families. 

Let  me  touch  with  equal  brevity  on  the 
subject  of  urban  renewal. 

One  fact  that  is  striking  to  me  is  lag  in 
public  recognition  of  changes.  InltlaUy, 
urban  renewal  was  somewhat  insensitive 
about  relocating  families.  It  did  often  tear 
down  housing  of  moderate  and  low  income 
families  and  rebuild  housing  for  the  affluent. 
It  did,  too.  often  emphasize  bulldozer  clear- 
ance. And  it  did  take  Its  lumps  from  the 
critics.  Those  characteristics  have  been  sig- 
nificantly modified — yet  the  old  reputatloa 
clings,  though  it  is  no  longer  accurate  or 
fair. 

Today  eight  out  of  ten  persons  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  are  helped  or  help  them- 
selves, to  move  Into  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing.  Urban  renewal  today  upgrades 
the  quality  of  housing  for  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  originally  lived  In  the  slums 
and  blighted  areas  Involved. 

Last  year  a  score  of  mayors  and  other  offi- 
cials helped  HUD  to  re-examine  urban  re- 
newal. One  result  of  that  examination  Is  that 
many  of  these  cities  have  said  that  rebuild- 
ing their  pockets  of  poverty  wUl  be  their 
highest  priority.  Another  result  is  that  HUD 
adopted  a  new  policy  that  says  specifically 
that  our  urban  renewal  aid  must  advance 
these  goals: 

( 1 1  It  must  conserve  and  expand  housing 
Jor  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

(2)  It  must  develop  new  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  unemployed  and  the 
underemployed. 

(3)  It  must  emphasize  renewal  of  urban 
areas  that  have  the  most  critical  needs. 

Culture  Is  essential  to  an  exciting  city. 
Thus  there  will  continue  to  be  civic  centers 
and  university  extensions  in  urban  renewal 
areas.  But  cities  must  concentrate  first  on 
housing  those  who  need  it  most. 

I  think  FHA  suffers  a  slmUar  reputation 
lag.  FHA  has  been  accused  of  having  concern 
only  for  the  suburbs,  or  upper  Income  groups 
in  the  central  city;  of  having  been  a  principal 
instrument  In  the  spread  of  racial,  reslden- 
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tlal  segregation  In  the  past.  It  continues  to 
be  labeled  by  many  as  Tinconcemed  about 
housing  the  poor  and  those  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination. 

But  what  are  the  facts  about  FHA  today? 
It  Is  a  principal  source  of  mortgage  financing 
for  existing  homes  purchased  by  nonwhites 
across  all  of  the  urban  complex.  It  has  lifted 
the  barriers  that  once  prohibited  insuring 
mortgages  in  changing  neighborhoods.  It  Is 
taking  positive  stejss  to  finance  the  rebuild- 
ing of  blighted  areas  In  the  central  city. 
It  Is  Increasingly  involved  in  building  and 
rebuilding  housing  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families.  Indeed,  today  FHA  Is  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  that  la  providing  opportuni- 
ties to  nonwhites  in  all  parts  of  the  urban 
complex. 

Let  me  mention  two  other  developments. 
In  recent  weelcs,  FHA  Initiated  a  pilot  effort 
in  five  cities  to  counsel  low-income,  minority, 
veteran,  elderly,  and  other  families  in  secur- 
ing housing.  The  FHA  counselor  interviews 
prospective  buyers  and  renters.  He  helps 
them  determine  their  financial  capacity.  He 
tells  them  about  all  FHA-acqulred  or  insured 
housing  that  Is  covered  by  the  President's 
Executive  Order  on  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Hoxislng. 

Through  the  interview,  families  select 
properties  they  like,  and  they  are  assisted  In 
getting  appointments  to  see  them.  All  of  this 
has  several  restilts. 

It  directs  families  to  properties  they  like 
and  can  afford.  That  avoids  useless  explora- 
tions. 

It  alerts  owners,  managers  and  real  estate 
firms  that  FTIA  will  Insist  on  open  occupancy 
practices  in  Its  programs. 

It  provides  machinery  for  seeing  to  It  that 
those  who  are  required  to  follow  open  occu- 
pancy practices  are  in  fact  doing  so. 

A  second  development,  equally  significant, 
Is  FHA's  recent  Instructions  to  field  offices 
requiring  them,  in  accordance  with  new  leg- 
islation, to  Insure  mortgages  In  riot-torn 
areas,  or  areas  threatened  by  riots.  Thus  FHA 
today  Is  operating  In  many  ways  in  the  slums 
and  blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 

These  aire  some  of  the  things  I  see  when 
1  look  at  H0D. 

HTJD  does  not  have  all  of  the  answers  to 
our  urban  problems — nor  does  It  pretend  to. 
Nor  does  Its  Secretary  or  Its  staff  argue  that 
It  is  perfect  In  Ita  performance.  It  is  Indeed 
oi)€n  to  criticism. 

There  Is  always  a  need  for  Informed  criti- 
cism— but  criticism  should  be  rooted  In  facts. 
The  central  fact  today  Is  that  this  Nation 
needs  all  of  the  tools  and  weapons  It  can 
muster  to  meet  the  urban  problems  that 
affect  all  of  us.  HUD  possesses  many  such 
tools.  Our  continuing  need  Is  to  find  the 
ways  to  make  them  Increasingly  effective. 

So  next  year  will  be  a  busy  year  for  our 
Commltte*  In  hoxulng  and  urban  develop- 
ment legislation  and  we  will  welcome  the 
help  and  expertise  of  your  group  In  helping 
to  perfect  our  legislative  product. 

And  In  conclusion,  I  want  to  extend  my 
congratulattona  to  Congressman  BUI  Barrett 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  particular  Subcommittee.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  three  other  Suboommltteee — Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Domestic  Finance,  and  Bank 
Supervision  and  Instirance.  But.  as  all  of 
you  know,  legislation  originates  In  the 
House,  then  Is  assigned  to  a  t>artlcular  Com- 
mittee, and  then  it  Is  reassigned  to  a  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Subcommittee  then  reports  to  the  full 
Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  full 
Committee  and  aa  one  who  has  spent  many 
yeari  In  helping  to  resolve  some  of  the  prob- 
lenu  of  the  poor,  I  want  to  assure  you  that 


I  will  give  all  the  support  that  I  can  to  ex- 
panding HUD  to  make  sure  that  HUD  has 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  needs  and  wants 
of  our  people. 

And,  of  course,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  of  Texas, 
Is  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  HUD  in 
Congress.  As  long  as  we  have  men  such  as 
Wright  Patman  on  our  ide,  HUD  can  be  as- 
sured of  continuing  Congressional  support. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  Is 
coming  to  a  close.  It  Is  imfortunate  that  we 
have  so  many  in  the  Congress  who  shut  their 
eyes  and  plug  their  ears  and  who.  under  the 
guise  of  economy,  are  hurting  the  people 
who  need  help  the  most. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  HUD  must  be 
vigilant  and  must  be  alert  at  all  times  so 
that  this  program  which  Is  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  people  of  American  can  go  forward. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  CARS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
15,  1967,  I  addressed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concerning  my  decision  not 
to  purchase  a  1968  automobile  because  it 
took  the  Intervening  several  years  to  get 
my  1965  automobile  completed  under  the 
dealer  warranty.  In  the  course  of  this 
speech,  I  declared  that  automobile  man- 
ufacturers are  using  the  warranty  pro- 
gram as  a  do-it-yourself  completion  de- 
vice during  which  the  owner  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  complete  his  own  car  and 
get  essential  things  done — such  as  at- 
taching the  steering  wheel,  rewiring  the 
horn,  and  getting  the  brakes  hooked  up. 

My  position  in  this  experience  was 
completely  corroborated  by  the  over- 
whelming mall  that  has  been  directed  to 
my  oCBce  by  citizens  who  have  suffered 
with  comparable  experiences  with  their 
recent-model  automobile  purchase.  In 
today's  Washington  Post,  It  is  revealed 
that  one  car  manufacturer  has  recalled 
over  1.3  million  1965  automobiles  for 
such  things  as  the  completion  of  a  steer- 
ing arm  assembly  and  other  comparable 
problems. 

The  total  recall  for  the  industry  is  con- 
siderably greater,  reaching  perhaps  20 
percent  of  production.  When  one-flfth 
or  one-sixth  of  the  vehicles  produced  are 
critically  defective,  something  is  terribly 
wrong  with  "quality  control"  on  the  pro- 
duction line. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  today : 

OrTE  MrLLioN  Three  Httndred  Thousand  1965 

Cabs  Abe  RECALLrD  bt   OM 

(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 

DETRorr,  October  24. — General  Motors  an- 
nounced today  It  Is  recalling  1,333,000  of  its 
1965  model  Chevrolets  and  Pontlacs  to  re- 
place steering  idler  arm  assemblies. 

The  callback,  believed  to  be  the  Industry's 
second  largest.  Involves  1,143,000  American- 
built  Chevrolets  and  190.000  Canadian  built 
Chevrolets  and  Pontlacs. 


The  biggest  previous  recall  Involved  1 8 
million  of  the  1964-65  Chevelles  and  1965 
Chevrolets  brought  back  for  Installation  of 
a  throttle  splash  shield. 

Some  of  the  same  cars  are  being  recalled 
again  for  the  steering  arm  assembly,  oniy 
f  till -size  cars  were  Involved,  not  Intermediate 
or  smaller  models,  GM  said. 

GM  said  four  accidents  were  reported  al- 
leging failure  of  the  Idler  arm  assembly,  but 
it  added  that  no  one  was  Injured. 

GM  admitted  It  had  been  called  about  the 
problem  Aug.  10  by  an  official  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  in  Washington,  after 
the  Bureau  received  a  letter  from  a  Chevy 
owner  telling  of  the  problems. 

Chevrolet  said  it  was  already  checking, 
and  following  the  call  made  more  tests.  It 
said  In  Its  statement  today  that  "the  decision 
to  replace  the  parts,  without  costs  to  owners, 
was  reached  after  studies  revealed  that  after 
extended  mileage  the  original  assembly,  in 
some  cases,  may  separate  and  result  in  a 
severe  pull  to  the  right  when  brakes  are 
applied  at  low  to  moderate  car  speeds." 

Almost  all  of  the  1965  vehicles  are  beyond 
the  24-month  24,000-mile  warranty. 

The  splash  shield  recall  was  announced 
early  last  year.  The  cars  were  equipped  with 
Powergllde  automatic  transmissions.  They 
were  brought  back  because  there  were  some 
cases  of  the  throttle  linkage  sticking  due  to 
winter  slush.  The  small  metal  splash  shield 
was  designed  to  correct  that. 

Chevrolet  said  that  the  latest  check 
showed  1,672,000  of  these  vehicles — or  92.7 
per  cent — had  been  brought  back  and  the 
splash  shield  Installed. 
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A  BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  on  last  April  15  an 
American  flag  was  burned  in  Central 
Park  in  New  York  City  by  participants  in 
the  Vietnam  Week  demonstration.  Al- 
most a  month  later  on  May  13  many 
thousands  of  patriotic  Americans 
marched  in  the  support-our-boys-in- 
Vietnam  parade  along  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York  City.  The  parade  supporting 
our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  served  to 
wash  away  some  of  the  bad  taste  which 
remained  in  the  mouths  of  New  Yorkers 
after  the  distressing  spectacle  of  the 
Vietnam  Week  affair. 

The  commemoration  for  our  service- 
men vi'j.s  conceived  by  Mr.  Ray  Gimmler 
of  the  American  Legion  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  Wiley  and 
many  others,  gave  New  Yorkers  some- 
thing to  remember  for  a  long  time. 

This  time  Messrs.  Gimmler  and  Wiley 
were  ready  when  the  lefties  and  the  Viet- 
nam dissenters  staged  another  raucous 
protest,  While  the  Vletnlks  ranted  and 
raved  at  the  Pentagon  here  In  Washing- 
ton over  the  weekend,  parades  and  vigils, 
coordinated  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Responsible  Patriotism  under  the 
title  "Operation  Gratitude"  and  sup- 
ported by  32  Governors  and  the  mayors 


of  nine  cities,  demonstrated  to  our  serv- 
icemen and  to  the  world  that  citizens  at 
home  have  not  forgotten  them. 

Here  are  two  accounts  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  the  Pliiladelphia 
Inquirer  of  October  23  describing  the 
various  operations  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(From  the  New   York  Daily  News,   Oct.  23, 
1967) 

hundbeds   of   thousands  join   b.\ck-gi 

Fetes  Hebe 

(By  Edward  Benes  and  Paul  Meskll) 

With  parades,  speeches,  songs,  bands,  flags 
and  auto  headlights,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  New  York  area  residents  showed  their  sup- 
port for  U.S.   forces  In   Vietnam   yesterday. 

Ceremonies  in  Manhattan.  Brooklyn, 
Bronx,  Newark  and  Hempstead,  L.I.,  climaxed 
the  second  day  of  a  31-hour  demonstration 
that  started  Saturday  noon  and  ended  at  7 
o'clock  last  night. 

LINDSAY    AT    BATTEBY    PARK 

Mayor  Lindsay  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Bat- 
tery Park,  scene  of  Manhattan's  Operation 
Gradltude,  but  the  qualified  position  he  ex- 
pressed on  the  conduct  of  the  war  left  many 
of  the  veterans  fuming. 

Addressing  about  150  persons  gathered  for 
a  9:30  a.m.  religious  service,  Lindsay  cited 
the  "deep  division"  on  long-range  goals  of 
the  war  and  said:  "I  count  myself  as  one  who 
doesn't  agree  with  those  long-range  goals." 

GODSPEED    AND    SAFETY 

But  as  a  World  War  II  veteran,  Lindsay 
said,  he  wished  those  In  Vietnam  "Godspeed 
and  safety." 

Amid  a  scattering  of  uncertain  applause, 
a  young  marine  veteran  of  Vietnam  shouted: 
"Hey,  Mayor  Lindsay,  thanks  for  your  speech. 
I  fought  nine  months  over  there  for  that?" 

SAYS    SPEECH    "STUNK" 

"It  Stunk,"  said  Frederick  Prlschman,  com- 
mander of  the  New  York  Council  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Between  15,000  and  20,000  persons  visited 
the  park  during  the  two-day  demonstration. 
Most  of  the  cars  In  the  area  had  their  lights 
on  as  a  symbolic  gesture  and  displayed 
American  flags. 

FIFTY    SPEND    NIGHT    IN    PABK 

Besides  patriotic  speeches,  the  crowds  lis- 
tened to  strolling  musicians  and  watched 
folk  dancers.  About  60  demonstrators  spent 
Saturday  night  in  the  park. 

They  were  Joined  around  2:30  a.m.  yester- 
day by  about  100  uniformed  policemen  who 
had  just  finished  their  duty  tours  on  the 
6  p.m.-to-2  a.m.  shift  and  wanted  to  take 
part  In  Operation  Gratitude. 

"I  got  the  life  scared  out  of  me  when 
all  those  cops  arrived,"  said  William  Lewis, 
New  York  County  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  "I  thought  they  were  expecting 
trouble  from  the  anti-war  groups." 

COPS'    LIGHTS    WIN    8UPPOBT 

Patrol  car  cops  who  left  their  headlights 
on  during  the  vigil  In  defiance  of  depart- 
mental orders  were  promised  the  support  of 
the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  last 
night  by  PBA  President  John  Cassese. 

Cassese  warned  department  brass:  "As  soon 
as  we  hear  that  charges  have  been  brought 
against  a  single  officer,  you'll  hear  from  the 
PB.^  as  you  never  heard  before." 

Informed  of  the  Cassese  statement.  Chief 
Inspector  Sanford  OarelUl  said:  "I  don't 
want  to  get  Involved  In  this  thing  at  all." 

In  Brooklyn,  some  1,(X>0  members  of  vet- 
erans and  other  patriotic  organizations 
marched  from  Washington  Ave.  and  Eastern 
Parkway   to   Grand   Army   Plaza   for   a   rally 


In  front  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial. 
The  marchers  were  cheered  by  an  estimated 
30,000   spectators. 

An  estimated  20,000  persons  marched  In 
the  Bronx  parade  along  Grand  Concourse 
from  Tremont  Ave.  to  Poe  Park,  where  a 
rally  "to  support  the  boys  In  Vietnam"  was 
held. 

FIFTEEN      THOUSAND      MARCH      IN       HEMPSTEAD 

An  estimated  15,000  marchers  from  60  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  communities  took  part  in  a 
mile-long  parade  through  the  Village  of 
Hempstead.  Outside  the  Psychedelight  Cen- 
ter, a  hlpple-type  store  at  159  Main  St., 
Hempstead,  four  shaggj-halred  peaceniks 
waved  signs  saying  "Support  Our  Boys  In 
Vietnam — Bring  Them  Home  Now." 

The  marchers  Ignored  them  but  spectators 
grabbed  the  signs  and  ripped  them  up. 

In  Newark,  thousands  of  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents paraded  on  Broad  St.  as  part  of  the 
nationwide  observance, 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Oct,   23, 
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Thousands   Back    Vietnam    War   at    Vigils, 

Parades 

New  York,  October  22. — Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  said  Sunday  at  a  vigil  to  support 
American  GIs  in  Vietnam  that  Americans  are 
behind  the  flghtlng  men  100  percent  but 
that  there  are  deep  divisions  on  long-range 
political  goals. 

"I  count  myself  as  one  who  doesn't  agree 
with  these  long-range  goals,"  he  said. 

MAYOB    CHIDED 

His  brief  remarks  surprised  many  of  the 
150  persons  at  the  Battery  Park  two-day 
vigil. 

One  man  yelled,  "Hey,  Mayor  Lindsay, 
thanks  for  your  speech !  I  fought  nine  months 
over  there  for  that?"  The  man  refused  to 
identify  himself.  He  said  he  served  as  a 
Marine  In  Vietnam. 

Lindsay,  a  Republican,  several  times  has 
gone  on  record  CLgainst  the  large  expenditures 
of  the  war  and  the  resulting  lack  of  funds 
for  domestic  programs,  especially  for  the 
Nations  cities. 

TEN    thousand    at    VIGIL 

More  than  10,000  persons,  by  vigil  sponsors' 
estimat-e,  at  various  times  attended  the  vigil 
at  Castle  Clinton,  In  Battery  Park  at  the 
lower  tip  of  Manhattein.  It  began  at  noon 
Saturday  and  ran  through  sundown  Sunday. 

The  National  Committee  for  Responsible 
Patriotism,  organizer  of  the  vlgU,  said  that 
it  had  shown  that  "the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  p>eople  have  been  out- 
raged by  the  lawlessness  and  the  lack  of 
respect  for  our  country,  our  flag  and  our 
heritage"  displayed  by  peace  demonstrators. 

The  weekend  support  demonstrations  con- 
cluded Sunday  with  scheduled  parades  In 
the  Bronx.  Brooklyn  and  Hempstead,  NY., 
Newark,  N.J..  and  Waterbury,  Conn. 

parade    IN    NEWARK 

Nearly  100,CKX)  persons  either  watched  or 
marched  In  one  of  the  largest  parades  in 
Newark. 

Parade  officials  and  police  reported  minor 
incidents  with  placard-carrying  antiwar  dem- 
onstrators who  tried  to  push  their  way  to 
the  reviewing  stand  In  front  of  City  Hall. 
Policemen  surrounded  the  few  demonstrators 
to  prevent  any  confrontations  between  them 
and  the  marchers. 

LIGHTS    TTTRJTED    ON 

Throughout  the  weekend  Americans  were 
asked  to  turn  on  car  headlights  dxirlng  the 
day  and  leave  a  light  burning  all  night  in 
their  homes  and  offices  In  tribute  to  the 
soldiers 


The  largest  reported  response  was  in  New 
York  City,  where  city  and  suburban  high- 
ways were  ablaze  with  light  Saturday.  A 
number  of  lighted  cars  were  on  the  streets 
again  Sunday, 

In  another  phase  of  the  support  drive,  32 
governors  and  the  mayors  of  nine  cities — St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.:  Berkeley. 
Calif.:  Providence,  RI.;  Camden,  N.J.;  Bill- 
ings and  Helena,  Mont.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Mt. 
Vernon.  N.Y. — backed  "operation  gratitude." 
They  urged  local  groups  to  extend  si>ecial 
welcomes  to  servicemen  returning  home  this 
weekend. 


A  DAY  OF  CELEBRATION— OR  OF 

MOURNING 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  an  anniversaiT  can  be  one 
of  either  celebration  or  mourning.  The 
Fourth  of  July  is  certainly  a  festive  event 
while  December  7  in  the  United  States 
recalls  the  tragedy  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
American  citizens  have  no  trouble  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  significance  of  these  an- 
niversaries for  the  events  commemorated 
were  as  dissimilar  as  freedom  is  to  brutal 
aggression. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  next  month, 
November  7,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
October  Bolshe\1k  Revolution  will  be  ob- 
served. In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  some 
circles  both  here  and  abroad  it  will  be  a 
joyous  occasion.  For  those  familiar  with 
the  true  effects  of  the  revolution  on 
mankind  it  will  be  a  day  of  mourning. 

A  group  of  prominent  Americans  and 
over  60  organizations  in  the  United 
States — patriotic,  civic,  veterans,  ethnic, 
captive  nations,  and  religious — have  is- 
sued a  proclamation  commemorating  No- 
vember 7  as  a  "day  of  mourning  for  the 
victims  of  communism."  Members  of  the 
coordinating  committee  set  up  to  assist 
the  effort  include  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer. 
Hal  Lehrman,  John  M.  Fisher,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Kintner,  Father  Daniel  Lyons. 
Rev.  David  Head,  Col.  James  W.  Gerard, 
Eugene  Lyons,  and  Lady  Malcolm 
Douglas-Hamilton.  The  sponsoring  group 
Is  the  Citizens  for  Freedom,  Post  OflQce 
Box  556,  Lenox  HLll  Station,  New  York 
City  10021,  to  which  suggestions  and  en- 
dorsements can  be  mailed. 

Among  the  first  prominent  Americans 
to  sign  the  proclamation  are:  Cardinal 
SpeUman,  Rev.  Daniel  Poling,  Cardinal 
Cushing,  Rev.  Frank  W.  Lowrj-,  Hon. 
Frances  Bolton,  Prof.  Frank  N.  Trager : 
Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired;  Prof.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  Hon. 
Spruille  Braden.  Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer, 
U,S.  Army,  retired;  EHliott  Macrae,  Hon. 
Charles  Edison,  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells, 
Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  Igor  Sikor- 
sky. Allan  B.  Kline.  Patrick  J.  Frawley. 
and  William  L.  Wliite.  As  of  October  lb. 
more  than  100  signatures  have  already 
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been    received    from    other    American 
leaders. 

To  attempt  to  foresee  what  the  future 
hold  In  store  for  us,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
view the  past.  Realizing  that  the  past 
is  prolog,  the  proclamation,  "Day  of 
Mourning  for  the  Victims  of  Commu- 
nism," seeks  to  remember  the  victims  of 
the  world's  greatest  aggression  while  call- 
ing on  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  re- 
storing freedom  to  communism's  cap- 
tives. Only  then  will  we  be  assured  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  next  50  years. 

I  place  the  proclamation,  along  with 
the  news  release  of  the  Citizens  for  Free- 
dom and  Its  recommendations  for  action, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Proclamation:  Dat  of  MoTTKNtNO  por  ths 
Victims  of  CoMMtrmsM 
November  7th  wlU  mark  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  In 
history — the  Bolshevik  6elz\ire  of  power  In 
Russia.  From  that  country  the  communist 
blight  has  spread  until  It  torments  a  bUUon 
human  beings. 

We  free  Americans  record: 
That  during  the  last  half-century,  com- 
munism has  been  responsible  for  the  ex- 
termination of  at  least  85  million  people 
through  civil  war,  man-made  famine,  purges, 
genocldal  deportations  and  executions,  in 
torture  chambers  and  In  concentration 
camps; 

That  communism  has  systematically  de- 
stroyed moral  and  spiritual  values;  imposed 
Incalculable  sufferings  on  nations  and  p>eo- 
ple:  has  persecuted  all  religions  and  placed 
myriad  minds  In  the  chalna  of  thought 
control; 

That  communism  set  the  pattern  for  Fas- 
cism, Nazism  and  other  varieties  of  totali- 
tarianism, and  that  Its  relentless  drive  for 
world  domination  has  kept  nearly  a  hundred 
million  people  of  East-Central  Europe  In 
bondage  and  the  world  In  a  state  of  turmoU; 
That  since  1917  not  one  of  the  nation's 
conquered  by  force  or  seized  by  subterfuge 
has  been  permitted  a  free  election,  nor  has 
any  free  p<K5ple  ever  voted  to  adopt  com- 
munism in  preference  to  democracy; 

That  during  these  50  years,  communist  dic- 
tatorships have  preached  "liberation"  while 
practicing  unlimited  oppression  to  consoli- 
date their  rule  based  on  terror; 

Therefore,  believing  It  to  be  the  solemn 
duty  of  those  who  cherish  freedom  and  con- 
science to  speak  for  the  sUenced  and  to  honor 
the  martyred  dead. 

We,  free  American  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations, do  proclaim  November  7th  a  Day  of 
Mourning  for  the  Victims  of  Communism; 
We  call  on  free  men  everywhere  to  observe 
that  day  and  that  week  by  commemorations 
and  prayers;  and 

We  call  on  every  community  to  rededicate 
itself  In  Its  own  way  to  restoring  the  free- 
doms already  destroyed  for  a  billion  human 
beings  and  threatened  by  communism  for 
the  rest  of  mankind. 


Americans  and  over  60  organizations  in  the 
tJmced  States — patriotic,  civic,  veterans,  eth- 
nic, CAptlve  nations  and  religious. 

Announcement  of  the  Day  of  Mourning  was 
made  by  a  CoordinaUng  Committee  in  behalf 
of  the  participating  groups,  many  of  whom 
represent  world-wide  opposition  to  interna- 
tional communism  from  Cuba  to  China,  and 
in  behalf  of  well-known  Americans  support- 
ing the  action.  They  described  the  eifort  as 
a  spontaneous  voluntary  response  to  the  wish 
of  many  organizations  and  Individuals, 
hitherto  unassociated,  to  counter  together 
the  massive  Soviet  celebration  which  has 
been  in  preparation  for  over  two  years. 

The  formal  Proclajnation,  made  public  to- 
day, calls  upon  communities  throughout  the 
country  to  observe  the  week  of  November  7th 
with  memorial  ceremonies,  rellgflous  services 
and  in  other  ways  to  "remember  the  heroic 
dead"  and  indict  the  crimes  of  communism. 

Acting  on  American  initiative,  the  Day  of 
Mourning  was  also  proclaimed  by  a  resolution 
adopted  on  September  28th  by  the  World 
Anti-Communist  League  and  the  Asian  Peo- 
ple's Ana-Oommunist  League,  at  their  Joint 
conference.  Just  concluded  in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
The  Conference  represented  organizations 
from  72  nations  plus  15  international  organi- 
zations. The  American  delegation  was  headed 
by  former  Congressman  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd 


what  follows  simply  as  suggestions  for  your 
Interest  and  guidance.  You  will,  we  are  con- 
fident, think  of  other  ways  to  call  attention 
to  the  Proclamation  and  initiate  public  ac- 
tion In  its  spirit. 

1.  Arrange  a  religious  service  In  your  church 
or  synagogue.  Contact  local  ministers,  priests, 
rectors,  rabbis,  asking  them  to  set  and  an- 
nounce a  special  service  of  prayer  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  tens  of  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  who  have  lost  their  lives  since 
1917  as  a  direct  result  of  the  oppressions  and 
aggressions  of  international  communism. 
Sunday.  November  5th,  Is  an  appropriate 
date,  but  the  following  Sunday,  or  any  day 
in  the  anniversary  period,  would  do  as  well. 

2.  Contact  the  City  Editor  of  your  local 
newspapers  and  other  publications,  urging 
them  to  publish  the  enclosed  press  release 
and  especially  the  full  text  of  the  Proclama- 
tion. 

3.  Ask  your  local  radio  and  TV  stations  to 
put  on  programs  built  around  the  news  re- 
lease and  the  Proclamation.  The  programs 
should  emphasize  the  90  million  dead  as  a 
result  of  communism,  and  the  bUUon  human 
beings  now  under  the  communist  yoke.  Local 
clUzeus  well  Inlormed  on  the  evils  of  com- 
munism could  be  invited  to  speak,  singly  or 
in  panels,  on  the  all-important  issue. 


,,  ■*■  Summon  speci;d  meetings  of  your  clubs 

Members  of  the  Coordinating  Committee     organlzaUon  chapters,  etc   to  mark  the  "Dav 
t  up  to  assist  the  effort  Include  Edgar  Ansel     of  Mourning"  with  appropriate  speeches  res- 


CmzEN    Gaocps   Proclaim    Novbmbtb    7   "A 
Dat    or   MouRirmo   fob   teb    VicrtMs   o» 

COMMXTNISM" 

Nrw  TORK.  N.T.,  October  18,  1967.— The  So- 
viets have  organized  world-wide  celebrations 
for  November  7th.  to  mark  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power  In 
Russia. 

To  counter  these  celebrations  of  commu- 
rust  power,  November  7th  has  been  pro- 
claimed a  "Day  of  Mourning  for  the  Victims 
of  Communism"   by  a  group  of  prominent 


set 

Mowrer.  Hal  Lehrman.  John  M.  Fisher.  Dr 
William  E.  BClntner,  Father  Daniel  Lyons,  Rev. 
David  Head.  Colonel  James  W.  Gerard,  Eugene 
Lyons  and  Lady  Malcolm  Douglas-Hamilton. 
The  Committee's  address  Is  given  as  Box  556. 
Lenox  HUl  Station,  New  York  City  10021.  to 
which  suggestions  and  endorsements  can  be 
mailed. 

Among  the  first  prominent  Americans  to 
sign  the  Proclamation  are:  Cardinal  Spell- 
man;  Rev.  Daniel  PoUng;  Cardinal  Gushing; 
Rev.  Prank  W.  Lowry;  Hon.  Prances  Bolton; 
Prof.  Prank  N.  Trager;  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power 
(USAP  Ret);  Prof.  Stefan  T.  Possony;  Hon. 
Sprullle  Braden;  Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer  (USA 
Ret);  Elliott  Macrae;  Hon.  Charles  Edison; 
Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells;  Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bous- 
caren;  Igor  Sikorsky;  Allan  B.  Kline:  Patrick 
J.  Prawley  and  William  L.  White.  More  than 
100  signatures  have  already  been  received 
from  other  American  leaders. 

Anti-Communist  groups  in  other  free  coun- 
tries have  been  appraised  of  the  American 
action  and  already,  according  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  clear  that  the  Day  of  Mourning 
will  be  observed  In  many  port*  of  the  non- 
communist  world. 

"During  this  half-century"  the  Proclama- 
tion declared,  "commumsm  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  extermination  of  at  least  85- 
mlllion  people;  has  systematically  destroyed 
moral.  Intellectual  and  spiritual  values;  per- 
secuted all  religions;  set  the  p,attem  for 
Fascism  and  Nazism;  has  preached  "libera- 
tion" while  practicing  unlimited  oppression." 
The  undertaking  was  prompted  by  the  need 
to  "counter-act  the  anniversary  barrage  of 
propaganda  for  communism  now  inundating 
the  world".  The  Committee  expressed  appre- 
ciation for  the  tremendous  initial  support 
from  all  quarters  and  suggests  that  churches, 
synagogues,  civic  and  fraternal  groups  and 
communities  throughout  the  U.S.  arrange 
dolemn  memorial  events. 


RECOMMlETroATTONS       FOR       ACTION — "DaT       OF 

Mourning  for  the  Victims  of  Communism" 
What  can  you  do,  directly  and  through  your 
organizations,  to  make  the  "Day  of  Mourn- 
ing" an  effective  condemnation  of  commu- 
nist crimes  and  a  rededlcatlon  to  principles 
of  political  and  spiritual  freedom?  We  offer 


ippropriate  speeches,  res- 
olutions and  publicity. 

5.  Utilize  any  and  all  other  channels  and 
devices  to  publicize  the  Proclamation  and 
encourage  its  observance.  If  possible,  have  it 
run  as  an  advertisement  in  the  local  papers, 
aa  it  stands  or  signed  by  prominent  citizens 
In  yoxir  area.  (Some  publisher,  we  feel  sure 
will  cooperate  by  giving  the  space  gratis.)' 
Have  the  Proclamation  read  on  radio  and  tel- 
evision stations,  either  by  their  own  commen- 
tators or  by  an  Invited  guest  known  to  their 
audience. 

6.  Write  letters  to  the  editor  based  on  the 
facts  In  the  Proclamation;  the  Importance,  as 
a  matter  of  conscience,  of  memorializing  the 
victims;  the  necessity  to  counteract  pro- 
Soviet  propaganda.  In  particular,  do  not  al- 
low such  propaganda  in  the  press  and  on 
the  air  to  go  unchallenged. 

7.  If  you  or  your  family  or  organization  are 
related  in  any  way  witih  a  country  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  including  Russia  Itself, 
wear  a  black  arm-band  on  your  sleeve  on 
November  7th,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  the 
victims  of  communism. 

8.  Local  groups  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  organizing  patriotic  parades  in  Octo- 
ber In  honor  and  support  of  our  boys  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
Responsible  Patriotism  or  in  connection  with 
Veterans  Day  sponsored  by  The  American  Le- 
gion or  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Cooperate 
with  these  efforts,  and  make  sure  that  plac- 
ards play  up  the  "Day  of  Mourning  for  the 
Victims  of  Communism". 

9.  Arrange  a  Prayer-Breakfast — held  at  a 
club,  fraternal  house,  home  or  hotel — to  mark 
the  "Day  of  Mourning '.  The  presence  of  a 
sympathetic  clergj-man  to  conduct  the  pray- 
ers would,  of  course,  be  essential. 

10.  Arrange  for  as  many  flags  as  possible 
in  your  area  to  fiy  at  half-mast  on  November 
7th.  If  your  local  Mayor  will  proclaim  Novem- 
ber 7th  as  a  "Day  of  Mourning" — and  he  prob- 
ably will  U  properly  alerted— then  flags  on 
official  buildings  would  be  at  half-mast.  In 
any  case,  as  many  Individuals  as  possible 
should  be  persuaded  to  lower  their  flags  in 
deference  to  the  millions  of  Innocent  victims. 

11.  A  fateful  struggle  Is  now  under  way 
between  a  large  portion  of  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gentsia and  the  totalitarian  regime.  Especi- 
ally young  people,  students  and  writers,  are 
defying  the  censors  and  the  thought  police,  at 
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tiie  risk  of  arrest.  Incarceration  and  confine- 
ment In  lunatic  asylums.  At  your  "Day  of 
Mourning"  meefings  and  prayers,  and  in  your 
resolutions,  express  your  sympathy  for  these 
freedom  fighters  and  condemn  the  regime  for 
persecuting  them. 

12.  Write  to  your  Senator,  Congressman 
and  other  public  officials,  urging  them  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  "Day  of  Mourning  for  the 
Victims  of  Communism"  by  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  their  Legislature,  Introducing  resolu- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  this  Proclamation,  or  In 
any  other  way  they  may  choose  to  assert  their 
compassion  for  those  sacrificed  on  the  altars 
of  communism. 

13.  November  7th  is  Election  Day  in  most 
of  the  country.  This  should  not  be  considered 
a  deterrent  to  observance  of  the  "Day  of 
Mourning";  on  the  contrary.  It  means  that 
many  people  will  not  be  working  and  can 
participate  in  activities. 


ISRAEL  DEFENSE 

Mi-.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei'e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  stiongly  lec- 
ommend  that  the  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Mideast  protect  our  friend  and  demo- 
cratic nation  of  Israel. 

We  in  Congress  must  face  realities  and 
facts  in  the  Mideast,  and  must  make 
sure  the  threats  of  genocide  of  the  whole 
Israel  people  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
the  Arab  nations  or  by  their  leaders,  nor 
by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations.  Israel 
has  every  right  to  exist,  and  live  in  peace 
with  her  neighbors,  and  contribute  to  the 
progress  and  stability  of  the  whole  Mid- 
east. 

In  previous  wars  in  the  Mideast,  and 
threats  of  war.  I  have  ui'ged  the  U.S. 
State  Department  to  actively  aid  in 
Israel's  defense  through  supply  of  defen- 
sive weapons,  to  lessen  the  chance  and 
possible  success  of  attack. 

Let  us  take  the  sinking  of  the  Israel 
destroyer  as  a  tragic  mistake  of  policy  by 
Egypt,  that  will  surely  cause  further  loss 
to  Egypt,  her  people,  and  her  economy, 
thiough  reprisals.  These  incendiary  acts 
can  lead  to  escalation,  and  according  to 
the  authority  of  Clausen,  can  inevitably 
swing  back  and  forth,  in  a  succession  of 
incidents,  resulting  in  general  and  tragic 
war. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  pass  a  resolution  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  giving  to  Israel  at  once,  a  late 
series  destroyer  to  replace  the  Israel  de- 
stroyer Elath  that  has  been  sunk  by 
Epypt  through  missile  attack.  Israel  has 
the  Elath  crew  to  man  the  destroyer 
which  the  United  States  promptly  should 
make  available,  wherever  In  the  Medi- 
terranean such  a  U.S.  destroyer  Is  de- 
ployed. The  Israel  Elath  crew  should  be 
immediately  flown  by  aircraft  to  such 
U.S.  destroyer. 
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I  firmly  believe  the  United  States  must 
live  up  to  its  commitments  to  Israel  to 
deliver  48  Skyhawk  planes.  This  should 
be  done  now. 

It  is  especially  necessarj'  that  Israel 
be  treated  fairly  for  Israeli  defense,  as 
the  U.S.  Johnson  administration  has  just 
given  notice  of  the  I'esumption  of  delivery 
of  arms  to  Arab  States  in  the  Mideast. 
These  Arab  leaders  still  openly  state  that 
Israel  and  the  Israel  people  must  be 
destroyed. 

What  a  tragedy,  what  a  travesty  of 
justice,  and  a  disregard  of  the  basic  hu- 
man right  even  to  exist,  if  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
Israel  people  is  accomplished  with 
United  States  and  U.S.SJI. -supplied 
weapons 

I  have  for  years  favored  a  Marshall- 
type  plan  for  all  the  nations  of  the  Mid- 
east to  bring  progress,  security,  and  peace 
to  this  vital  strategic  area,  so  that  all 
peoples  can  rise  and  in  democracy  look 
forward  to  a  happy,  rewarding,  and  se- 
cure tomorrow.  Wars,  death,  and  de- 
struction are  a  poor  substitute  for  such 
a  United  States.  European,  and  world 
policy. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT  CONTIN- 
UES VITAL  ROLE  OF  PROTECTING 
SMALL  BUSINESSMEN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  time 
has  seen  the  adaptation  of  great  scien- 
tific achievement  to  the  mass  production 
of  a  variety  of  products.  Improved  mate- 
rials— plastics;  improved  production 
techniques — automation;  improved  mar- 
keting and  transportation  services — tele- 
vision and  air  transport  are  a  few  among 
the  many  that  have  each  contributed  to 
the  great  prosperity  our  society  now 
enjoys.  Such  scientific  achievement,  how- 
ever commendable  and  desirable,  must 
not  be  used  as  the  excuse  for  destroying 
enduring  social,  economic,  and  political 
values  which  form  the  bedrock  of  this 
country's  greatness. 

While  economic  gain  is  certainly  the 
legitimate  goal  of  coi'porate  manage- 
ment, its  thi'ust  must  be  tempered  by  the 
demands  of  the  public  good.  Increased 
corporate  efficiency  and  economies  of 
scale  arc  not  acceptable  substitutes  for 
political  and  economic  freedom  in  this 
country.  Ever  increasing  economic  con- 
centration poses  such  a  threat  to  these 
freedoms.  Nevertheless,  the  attempt  is 
being  made  to  justify  such  dangerous 
concentration  in  terms  of  economic  effi- 
ciency. The  road  to  totalitarianism  is 
paved  with  such  excuses. 

Our  antitrust  laws,  uniquely  fashioned 
to  our  experience.  ser\'e  to  preserve  our 
proven  ways.  It  iias  been  established 
time   and   again   that   competition,   not 


monopoly,  in  the  marketplace  produces 
the  greatest  efficiencies  and  economies. 
For  over  30  years  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  has  protected  the  small  businessman 
from  possible  discrimination  by  his  giant 
competitors.  Its  success  may  be  measured 
by  the  exterisive  criticism  leveled  against 
it  by  those  whose  predatorj'  impulses  it 
curbs. 

A  recent  article  in  the  trade  magazine 
Sales  Management  posed  the  question. 
"Is  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  Obsolete?" 
The  editors  of  the  magazine  weie  gra- 
cious in  printing  my  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion in  their  issue  of  September  20.  1967. 
I  insert  my  response  to  this  vital  question 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 
Sales  Management's  September  1  Issirs 
Asked:    "Is  Robinson-Patman  Obsolete?" 

(Note. — The  Honorable  Wricht  Patman 
(D-Texas).  a  co-sponsor  of  the  original  1936 
law.  here  challenges  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  our  article  and  offers  some  con- 
structive comment  of  his  own.  for  which  we 
thank  him.) 

Having  suffered  the  Elings  and  arrows  of 
criticism  about  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
for  so  many  years.  I  have  developed  a  certain 
thickness  of  skin  and  perhaps  a  degree  of  im- 
munity. Indeed,  I  usually  refrain  from  com- 
menting about  the  words  of  my  critics,  and 
this  course  of  action  has.  through  the  years, 
been  rewarding.  For.  despite  a  high  chorus  of 
criticism  which  flows  in  a  continuous  stream 
from  certain  quarters,  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  continues  to  have  many  friends  and 
supporters,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ulti- 
mate authority,  upholds  the  Act  in  the  most 
crucial  cases. 

I  first  was  reluctant  to  comment  on  "Is 
Robinson-Patman  Obsolete?"  for  three  rea- 
sons: (1 )  In  general,  the  article  itself  seems 
quite  fair  in  discussing  recent  cases:  (2*  the 
administration  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
seems  to  be  in  good  hands;  and  (3)  recent  de- 
cisions indicate  that  the  Act  is  achieving  its 
basic  purposes. 

In  reading  through  the  article  I  felt  that  no 
comment  is  needed  from  me  except  for  twe 
things,  the  title  of  the  article.  "Is  Robinson- 
Patman  Obsolete?."  and  the  concluding  para- 
graph, which  seems  to  welcome  a  so-called 
"mounting  chorus  .  .  .  urging  that  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  be  reviewed  and  updated  " 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  IS  NEITHER  OBSOLETE  NOR  IN 
NEED    Of    REVISION 

Long  years  of  experience  as  a  member  of 
Congress  have  taught  me  that  if  any  bills  you 
have  Initiated  either  pass  without  enormous 
criticism  and  foreboding  of  disaster  to  follow 
or  after  becoming  law  remain  uncriticized. 
something  was  basically  wrong  with  the  leg- 
islation itself  or  its  enforcement  By  this 
standard.  Robinson-Patman  must  be  a  pret- 
ty good  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  recognized, 
of  course,  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  an  article  such  as  the  one  we  are  dis- 
cussing, in  1  magazine  such  as  Sales  Manage- 
ment, is  that  sales  managers,  particularly  of 
large  industrial  multi-market/multi-product 
firms,  want  to  plan  their  activities  and  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  the  court  decisions.  Cer- 
tainly these  managers  of  substantial  cor- 
porations have  good  legal  advice  and  need 
no  guidance  from  me.  Indeed,  I  question 
whether  they  would  accept  any  "advice" 
from  me,  even  If  offered. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  brief  review  of 
a  few  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  as  we  who  worked  for  Its  pas- 
sage \'lew  it.  may  provide  some  of  your  read- 
ers with  a  certain  perspective. 
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BASIC  OBJECTIVE  OF  ROBINSON-PATM.\N  WAS  TO 
PROVIDE  ETFICniNT  SMALL-  AMD  MEDIUM-SIZE 
FIRMS  WITH  FAIR  OPPORTX'NITIES  TO  COMPETE 
IN   THE   M.4RKETPLACE 

At  the  outset,  let  me  admit  to  a  certain 
basic  sympathy  for  the  local  businessman 
who  is  trying  to  compete  against  the  Large 
national  corporations.  The  local  businessman 
provides  the  seed  corn  for  expansion  at  home 
The  national  corporation,  remotely  (Controlled 
from  some  faraway  financial  center,  inevita- 
bly slphonfi  o£f  the  cream  from  the  local  com- 
munity. All  my  life  It  has  been  my  endeavor 
to  do  what  I  could  to  promote  and  pre.serve 
local  values  and  opportunities  for  the  loca'. 
businessman  to  survive  and  prosper  Despite 
all  the  so-called  progress  claimed  by  the 
corporate  giants  of  today,  I  still  believe  that 
the  unfair  elimination  of  locally  owned  busi- 
nesses seriously  cripples  our  society. 

This  is  not  to  say,  as  some  of  my  critics 
always  do,  that  I  am  a  "protectionist":  that 
I  seek  to  shelter  "IneCBclent  local  enterprise  " 
This  is  the  furthest  from  the  truth.  The  fact 
is,  the  continued  survival  of  50  many  Impor- 
tant local  firms  Is  clear  testimony  that  they 
must  be  efficient,  for  how  else  could  they  sur- 
vive against  all  of  the  tremendous  market 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  large  corporations? 
Bear  In  mmd.  these  large  carporations  wield 
tremendous  power.  They  can  Isolate  their 
various  markets  and  take  whatever  competi- 
tive measures  they  wish  to  knock  out  the 
local  man.  They  can  discriminate  in  price. 
They  can  engage  in  all  sorts  of  predatory 
techniques  to  bring  the  local  man  to  his 
knees.  When  our  antitrust  laws  step  in  to 
prevent  these  kinds  of  a^t.  they  are  not  Inter- 
fering with  efflclency.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  protecting  the  small  man's  efflciency 
against  efforts  of  the  giant  corporations  to 
destroy  It. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  the  Implicit  line 
running  through  your  article,  to  the  effect 
that  recent  Supreme  Court  and  FTC  deci- 
sions seem  to  be  lowering  the  standards  of 
proof  of  competitive  injury  In  Roblnson- 
Patman  2(ai  cases.  My  reading  of  the  various 
decisions,  however,  does  not  support  this  con- 
clusion. Some  observers  seem  to  feel  that  if 
you  don't  bring  Into  court  a  corpse  that  has 
quit  bleeding,  you  haven't  established  com- 
petitive Injury.  Such  critics  quite  obviously 
have  no  Interest  in  attacking  monopolistic 
practices  In  their  incipient  stages. 

The  Utah  Pie  Co.  case  is  a  very  good  one 
with  which  to  examine  this  question.  Utah 
Pie  was  a  highly  efficient  local  concern.  Be- 
cause It  was  located  In  the  local  market  and 
was  very  efficient,  it  gained  a  large  share  of 
the  market  by  selling  at  low  prices.  In  fact, 
It  brought  down  the  price  of  pies  from  the 
high  price  levels  previously  enjoyed  by  the 
absentee  giants — Continental  B\klng  Co., 
Pet  Milk  Co..  and  the  Carnation  Co  —to  the 
benefit  of  Salt  Lake  City  consumers.  The 
lajge  national  companies  lost  business  to  this 
efficient  local  entrepreneur  and  retaliated  by 
engaging  In  area  discrimination  and  a  price 
war,  with  the  effect  of  bringing  about  what 
the  Supreme  Court  determined  could  have 
been  such  a  "deterioration  in  the  prices"  of 


frozen  pies  as  to  injure  competition  in  the 
Utah  frozen-pie  market. 

Now  the  facts  seem  to  Indicate  that  Utah 
Pie  continued  to  be  a  strong,  viable  com- 
petitor despite  the  predatory  price  actions 
of  the  absentee  companies,  which  shipped 
their  frozen  pies  all  the  way  from  California 
and  sold  them  In  Salt  Lake  City  for  as  little 
as  $2.75  a  dozen  while  charging  customers 
in  areas  closer  to  their  own  plants,  such  as 
In  California  communities,  something  like 
$5  per  dozen.  The  critics  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  this  case  seem  to  take  the 
position  that  we  should  never  attack  dis- 
criminatory practices  until  a  local  company 
has  really  suffered  Irreparable  harm.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  that  course  of  action 
would  make  a  nullity  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  In  a  corny  phrase,  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act  wasn't  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  barn  doors  after  horses  have 
been  stolen.  It  was  designed  to  get  at  Incip- 
ient monopoly  before  the  damage  had  been 
done  and  efficient  local  enterprises,  that 
could  not  engage  in  discriminatory  tactics. 
were  driven  to  the  wall. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN,  AN  EFFECTIVE  STATUTE NOT 

IN    NEED    OF    "MODERNIZING" 

So  my  final  comment  Is:  Let  us  not  heed 
those  who  claim  that  Roblnson-Patman 
needs  revision.  Rather,  let  us  recognize  that 
whenever  a  law  is  severely  criticized — es- 
pecially by  corporate  la'wyers,  the  press,  and 
the  hired  representatives  of  big  business— it 
Is  Indeed  an  effective  law  working  In  the 
public  interest. 


NEW  TEXAS  LENDING  LAW  SHOWS 
VALUE  OF  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
summer,  the  State  of  Texas  adopted  a 
new  regulatory  loan  act  that,  among 
other  things,  raises  rates  charged  by 
lending  Institutions  on  certain  loans. 

When  the  legislation  was  considered 
by  the  Texas  Legislature,  credit  unions 
were  among  those  who  would  have  been 
eligible  to  charge  the  higher  rates.  How- 
ever, the  credit  unions  did  not  wish  to  in- 
crease their  rates,  but  chose  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  1  percent  a  month  on  the 
declining  balance  maximum  charge 
which  is  6  percent  a  year. 

To  make  it  clear  that  they  were  not 
interested  in  raising  their  rates,  hun- 
d:-eds  of  Texas  credit  union  members  lit- 
erally stormed  the  State  capitol  to  dram- 
atize their  case.  They  arrived  by   bus. 


car,  and  every  other  means  of  tran.spor- 
tation  from  every  corner  of  the  State 
When  the  law  was  finally  enacted,  credit 
unions  had  achieved  their  goal,  thev 
were  not  included  in  the  new  rate  struc- 
ture. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Texas  Credit 
Union  League  Bulletin  contains  a  highly 
informative  article  that  quite  clearly 
shows  the  benefits  that  credit  union 
members  receive  because  the  credit  un- 
ions voted  against  having  their  interest 
charges  raised 

P'or  instance,  under  the  new  law.  an- 
nual interest  rales  for  lending  institu- 
tions other  than  credit  unions  range  as 
high  a.s  240  percent,  while  the  maximum 
that  credit  unions  can  charge  on  the 
same  loan  is  still  only  1  percent  per 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance  or  an  an- 
nual interest  charge  of  6  percent. 

The  article  presents  a  side-by-side 
comparison  of  charges  under  the  new 
law  and  the  savings  that  can  be  obtained 
by  securing  a  loan  from  a  credit  union. 
For  instance,  on  a  S2  500  loan  for  l  year, 
the  new  Texas  law  provides  for  interest 
in  the  amount  of  $230.  or  a  true  annual 
rate  of  16.98  percent  This  char:'e  does 
not  include  credit  life  insurance,  which 
repays  the  loan  m  the  event  of  the  bor- 
rower's death.  Since  most  lendei-s  require 
such  insurance,  this  item  would  be  an 
additional  charge  on  top  of  the  $230,  Tlie 
same  loan  at  a  credit  union  would  cost 
the  borrower  $162  50,  which  includes 
credit  life  insurance.  Thus,  the  borrower 
would  save  at  least  $67  50  by  obtaining 
his  loan  from  the  credit  union. 

Other  savings  are  equally  dramatized 
by  the  comparative  charts.  On  a  2-year 
loan  of  $1,800  to  purchase  an  automobile 
from  3  to  4  years  old.  the  law  allows  an 
interest  charge  without  insurance  of 
$450,  or  a  true  annual  interest  rate  of 
24  percent  The  same  loan  at  a  credit 
union,  including  insurance,  would  cost 
only  half  that  much,  or  $225  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
a  savings  of  50  percent  is  the  rarest  of 
bargains 

I  have  long  said  that,  next  to  the 
church,  the  credit  union  accomplishes 
more  eood  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  community.  The  savings  the  Texans 
can  obtain  through  credit  union  mem- 
bership fortifies  my  belief.  I  am  enclos- 
ing as  part  of  my  statement  the  charts 
published  in  the  "Texas  Credit  Union 
Bulletin"  that  depict  the  savings  obtain- 
ab'e  at  credit  unions  when  compared 
with  rates  charged  by  other  lenders  un- 
der the  new  Texas  lending  law: 


COMPARISON— LOANS  LESS  THAN  J30 

A.Tiount  for 
1  month 

Charge  (no        True  annual        Cost  at  credit  union 
Insurance)        rate  (percent)           with  insurance 

Indicated  savings 

COMPARISON-LOANS  J30  TO  $100 
1  MONTH 


ii 

$1 

240 

$0.05 

$0.95 

10 

2 

240 

.10 

LN 

IS 

3 

240 

.15 

2.  as 

20 

4 

240 

.20 

3.(0 

25 

S 

240 

.25 

4.75 

Amount 


Note:  Under  art  3.16,  a  charge  of  Jl  tor  each  $5  advanced  the  borrower  up  to  J29.99.  Maximum 
length  of  the  loan  permitted  is  1  minfh  tor  each  510  advanced,  up  to  a  maximum  of  6  months. 
No  insurance  charges  or  any  other  charges  are  permitted 


130 
35 

40 

70 

80 

100 


True 

Cost  at  credit 

1/10  of  cash 

Handling 

annual 

Total 

union  with 

Indicated 

advance 

Charge 

rate 
(peicent; 

charge 

insurance 

savings 

uoo 

J3.00 

240,1 

J6  00 

$0  30 

$5  70 

3.50 

3.00 

222.9 

6.50 

.35 

6.15 

4.00 

3.50 

225.1 

7.50 

.40 

7.10 

7.00 

3.50 

180.1 

10  50 

.70 

9.80 

8.00 

4.00 

180.1 

12  00 

.80 

11.20 

1000 

4.00 

168.1 

14  00 

1.00 

13.00 
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COMPARISON— LOANS  $30  TO  $100— Continued 
2  MONTHS 


Amount 


1  '10  of  cash 

advance 


Handling 
charge 


True 

annual 

rate 

(percent) 


Tola! 
charge 


Cost  at  credit 
union  with 
insurance 


Indicated 
savings 


$30 

40 
70 
80 
100 


$3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
8.00 

10  00 


$6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 


240.0 
220.0 
160.0 

160.0 
144.0 


$9.00 
11.00 
14.00 
16.00 
18.00 


$0.45 

.60 

1.05 

1.20 

1.50 


$8.55 
10.40 
12.95 
14.80 
16.50 


3  MONTHS 


$40 

70 
80 
100 


$4.00 
7.00 
8.00 

10.00 


$10.  50 
10  50 
12.00 
12.00 


217.5 
150.0 
150.0 
132.0 


$14.  50 
17.50 
20.00 
22.00 


$0  80 
1.40 
1.60 
2.01 


$13.70 

16.10 
18.40 
19.99 


4  MONTHS 


$40 
70 
80 

100 


$4.00 

$14.  00 

216.0 

$18.00 

$1.00 

$17.00 

7.00 

14.00 

144.0 

21.00 

1.76 

19.24 

8.00 

16.00 

144.0 

24.00 

2.02 

21.98 

10.00 

16.00 

124.8 

26.00 

2.50 

23.50 

5  MONTHS 

$80 

100 

$8.00 
10  00 

$20.  00        140.  0 
20. 00        120.  0 

$28.00 
30.00 

$2.40 
3.00 

$25.60 
27.00 

6  MONTHS 

$80 

100 

$8.00 
10.00 

$24.00        137.1 
24.00        116.6 

$32.00 
34.00 

$2.82 
3.53 

$29.18 
30.47 

Note:  No  insurance  can  be  required  on  loans  under  $100. 


COMPARISON— LOANS  $100  TO  $2,500-1  YEAR 


Amount 


Charge  (m 

insurance) 


True  annual  rate 
(percent) 


Cost  at  credit 
union  with 
insurance 


Indicated 
savings 


$100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1.000 
1.500 


000 
500 


$18.00 

36.00 

54.00 

62.00 

70  00 

78.00 

86.00 

94.00 

102.00 

110  00 

150.00 

190  00 

230  00 


33.23 
33.23 
33.23 
28.61 
25.84 
24.00 
22.68 
21.69 
2092 
20  31 
18.46 
17.54 
16.98 


$6.50 
13.00 
19.50 
26.00 
32.50 
39.00 
45.50 
52.00 
58.50 
65.00 
97.50 
130  00 
162.  50 


$11.50 
23.00 
34.00 
36.00 
37.50 
39.00 
40.50 
42.00 
43.50 
45.00 
52.50 
60  00 
67.50 


RETAIL  CHARGE  AGREEMENTS  ("REVOLVING  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS")  EFFECTIVE  JAN.  1,  1968 

COMPARATIVE  EXAMPLE 

|$1,200  for  12  months,  payments  $100  per  month  plus  charges) 


Monthly  balance       Monthly  charge 


True  annual  rate 
(percent) 


Monthly  credit 
union  interest 


Indicated  savings 


$1.200 

$1,100 , 

$1.000 , 

$900 , 

$800 , 

$700 , 

$600 , 

$500 , 

$400 

$300 , 

$200 , 

$100 , 

Total. 


$14.50 

13.50 

12.50 

11.50 

10  50 

9.50 

8.50 

7.50 

6.00 

4.50 

3.00 

1.50 


14.50 
14.72 
15.00 
15.33 
15.75 
IS.  28 
17.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


$12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 


$2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
.50 


103.00 


78.00 


25.00 


Note  Charges:  A  time  price  differential  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  $10  per  month  on  the  un- 
paid balance  not  over  $500.  and  10  cents  per  $10  per  month  on  that  portion  over  $500.  Seller  mav 
re<]uire  credit  life  and  credit  accident  and  health  Insurance,  and  may  require  buyer  to  insure  property 
involved. 


RETAIL  INSTALLMENT  SALES 
LESS  THAN  $100,  3-MONTH  TERM  i 


Initial  principal 
balance 


Charge 
(no  Insurance) 


True  annual 
rate  (percent) 


Cost  of  credit 

union  with 

insurance 


Indicated 
savings 


$10 
25 
30 
75 


$6.00 
6.00 
9.00 

12.00 


36a  00 
144.00 
180.00 

96.00 


$0.65 
1.63 
1.95 
4.88 


$5.35 
4.37 
8.05 
7.17 


$100  TO  $2,500,  1-YEAR  TERM  > 


$100 

300 

500 

600 

900 

1.000 

1,500 

2,500 


$12.00 

36.00 

60  00 

70  00 

100.00 

110  00 

150.00 

230  00 


22.15 
22.15 
22.15 
21.53 
20.51 
20  30 
18.46 
16.98 


$6.50 

19.50 
32.50 
39.00 
58.50 
65.00 
97.50 
162.50 


$5.50 
16.50 
27.50 
31.00 
31.50 
45.00 
52.50 
67.50 


>  The  Code  allows  minimum  price  differentials  ot  $6  on  an  initial  balance  of  $25  or  less;  $9  on 
a  balance  between  $25  and  $75,  and  $12  on  a  balance  of  $75  or  more, 

'  Charges  permitted  of  $12  per  $100  per  year  on  first  $500,  $10  per  $100  per  year  on  next  $500, 
$8  per  $100  per  year  on  principal  above  $1,000.  Late  charge  ot  5  percent  ot  Installment,  or  $5, 
whichever  is  less,  also  permitted. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSTALLMENT  SALES' 

COMPARATIVE  EXAMPLES 

Class  1— New  Cars— 3- Year  Term  » 


Amount 
financed 


Charge 
(no  insurance) 


True  annual  Cost  at  credit 

rate  (percent)      union  with  insurance 


Indicated 
savings 


$3,000 

$675.00 

14.59 

$555. 00 

$120  00 

2,500 

562.50 

14.59 

462.50 

100.00 

2,000 

450.00 

14.59 

370  00 

80.00 

1,500 

337.50 

14.59 

277.50 

60  00 

Class  2— Cars  1  or  2  Years  Old— 2- Year  Term  > 


$2,500 
2.000 
1,500 
1.000 


$500.00 
400.00 
300.00 
200.00 


19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 


$312. 50 
250.00 

187.50 
125.00 


$187.50 

150.00 

112.50 

75.00 


Class  3— Used  Cars  3  or  4  Years  Old— 2-Year  Term « 


$1,800 

$450.00 

24.00 

$225.00 

$225.00 

1,500 

375.00 

24.00 

187.50 

187.50 

1,200 

300.00 

24.00 

150.00 

150.00 

1.000 

250,00 

24,00 

125.00 

125.00 

Used  Cars  Not  in  Class  2  or  3— 2-Year  Term  > 


$1,200 

1,000 

800 

400 


$360  00 

28.80 

$150.00 

$210  00 

300.00 

28.80 

125.00 

175.00 

240  00 

28.80 

100.00 

140  00 

120  00 

28.80 

50.00 

70.00 

Exception:  Older  Used  Cars,  Balance  $300  or  Less— 1 -year  Term* 


$300 
200 

100 


$54.00 
36.00 
18.00 


33.23 
33.23 
33.23 


$19.50 
13.00 
6.50 


$34.50 

23.00 
11.50 


1  On  all  motor  vehicle  installment  sales,  seller  may  require  buyer  to  provide  credit  life  and  credit 
health  and  accident  insurance  and  may  require  buyer  to  insure  property  involved. 

'  Class  1 :  Any  new  domestic  motor  vehicle  designated  by  manufacturer  by  a  year  model  not 
earlier  than  the  year  in  which  sale  is  made  and  any  new  foreign  motor  vehicle.  Rate:  $7.50  per 
$100  per  year. 

'  Class  2:  Any  new  domestic  motor  vehicle  not  in  class  1  and  any  used  domestic  motor  vehicle 
designated  by  manufacturer  by  a  year  model  of  the  same  or  not  more  than  2  years  prior  to  year  in 
which  sale  is  made  and  any  used  foreign  motor  vehicle  not  more  than  2  years  old.  Rate:  $10  pet 
$100  per  year. 

<  Class  3:  Any  used  motor  vehicle  not  in  class  2  and  designated  by  a  year  model  not  more  than 
4  years  prior  to  year  in  which  sale  is  made,  and  it  foreign,  not  more  than  4  years  old.  Rate:  $12.50 
per  $100  per  year, 

•  Rate  on  used  cars  not  in  class  1  or  2.  $15  per  $100  per  year  See  exception  below 

'  Code  provides  that  if  principal  balance  is  $300  or  less,  time  price  differential  mav  be  $18  per 
$100  per  year. 
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CLEVELAND  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANK  SNOOPING  INTO  PRIVATE 
LPV'ES  OP  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  wiretapping,  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping, and  other  similar  invasions  of 
privacy  has  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  our  countr\-  during  the  past 
year.  Some  Government  agencies  have 
been  heavily  criticized  for  their  use  of 
wiretaps.  Now  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  also  guilty  of  going 


•PR  27 


beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  seek- 
ing infonnation. 

On  September  29  of  this  year,  the  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Elmer  F.  Frlcek.  wrote 
to  all  employees  of  the  Cleveland  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  reminding  them  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  bank  required 
that  every  employee  submit  a  detailed 
report  on  certain  private  activities.  The 
letter  also  included  a  form  for  reporting 
the  information,  and  carried  a  warning 
that  every  question  on  the  form  should 
be  answered,  and  "failure  to  submit  cor- 
rect information  may  be  cause  for  dis- 
missal." 

Reproduced  below  is  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Fricek's  letter,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
confidential  report  form  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  employee : 

CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT 


Feder.al  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  September  29,  1967 
To  All  Employees: 

As  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland,  please 
submit  a  report  of  your  Indebtedness,  out- 
side employment  or  busineBs  connections, 
law  suits  pending,  ownership  or  interest  in 
bank  stock,  public  or  political  offices  held. 
and  speculative  dealings  (as  distinguished 
from  investments)  .  as  of  September  30.  19C7 
Two  copies  of  the  confidential  report.  Form 
•PR  27,  and  an  envelope  addressed  to  me  are 
attached  for  this  purpose. 

Every  question  on  this  form  should  be  an- 
swered. Failure  to  submit  correct  Informa- 
tion may  be  cause  for  dismissal. 

The  original  copy  should  be  returned  to 
me  as  soon  ns  po.^sible,  but  no  later  than 
October  13.  1967.  The  second  copy  may  be 
retained  for  your  records. 

Elmer  P.  Fricek, 

Vice  President. 


Department 


Classifiution 


1.  Do  you  have  any  personal  Indebtedness? 

If  "Yes"  please  furnish  the  Information  requested  below: 

DYei 

DNo 

Date 
To  whom  indebted                     i.ncurred 

Purpose  tor  which  money 
was  used 

Original  amount  of  indebtedness 

Additions  to  original 
loan 

Payment 

Present  balance 

Amount 

Date 

Amount 

Frequency 

■ 

1 

1 

00  YOU  RECEIVE  ASSISTANCE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  ABOVE  DEBTS? n  VF<! 

(F  "YES"  ASSISTANCE  COMES  FROM:  ^^lI^'"-"'iN  WHAT  AMOUNt  ORPERCENtAGE?:::;:;::::..^.." 


D  NO 


2.  Are  you  a  co-maker,  endorser,  or  guaranto 

ol  any  note  or  other  obligation? 

D  YES                       D  NO 

Name  of  creditor 

For  whom 

Original  amount 

Present  balance 

Purpose  for  whicii  money  was  used 

3.  Do  you  have  any  employment  or  business  connections  other  than  Federal  Reserve  Bank? 

a  Yes 

a  No 

Name  ol  employer 

Position  and  nature  of  work 

Hours  worked  per  wk 

Salary  per  wk/hr 

4.  Are  any  lawsuits  pending  against  you? 


n  Yes 


n  Ho 


5.  Do  you  own  stock,  det>entures,  etc  o>  any  bank  or  bank  affiliate? 


a  Yes 


D  No 


6.  Do  you  hold  any  public  or  polllicai  office,  such  as  in  a  precinct,  city,  county,  state,  or  school  district? 


a  Yes 


D  No 


7.  Do  you  engage  in  speculative  dealings  (as  distinguished  from  Investments),  whether  on  a  margin  or  a  cash  basis,  and  whether  in  securities  commodities 

real  estate,  exchange,  or  otherwise?  'q  Yes 


D  No 


II  your  answer  to  question  4,  5.  6,  or  7  is  "Yes"  please  give  details  below:  (Use  reverse  side  if  necessary) 


i  iMftfey  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true,  accurate  and  complete  statement  as  of. 


(Data) 


Date  completed 
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Signature 


Among  other  things,  the  report  asks 
the  employee  to  list  all  Indebtedness  and 
the  purpose  for  which  the  money  was 
boi rowed.  It  also  requires  the  name  of 
any  comaker,  endorser,  or  guarantor  of 
any  note  or  other  obligation  of  the  em- 
ployee and  inquires  as  to  whether  the 
employee  has  any  business  or  other  em- 
ployment outside  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  ask  a 
series  of  questions  such  as,  "Are  any  law 
suits  pending  against  you?"  "Do  you  own 
stock,  debentures,  and  so  forth,  of  any 
bank  or  bank  affiliate?"  "Do  you  hold 
any  public  or  political  office,  such  as  in 
a  precinct,  city,  county.  State,  or  school 
district?"  "Do  you  engage  In  speculative 
dealings — as  distinguished  from  Invest- 
ments— whether  on  a  margin  or  cash 
basis  and  whether  in  securities,  commod- 
ities, real  estate,  or  otherwise?" 

It  is  clear  that  the  Cleveland  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Is  playing  Peeping  Tom 
with  the  private  lives  of  its  employees 
in  an  area  that  is  not  involved  in  the 
public  Interest. 

No  legitimate  purpose  can  be  served  by 
the  snooping  tactics  of  the  Cleveland 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  I  am  shocked  that 
the  bank  even  considered  such  an  ac- 
tion. 

I  have  written  to  Chairman  Martin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  asking  him 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  .see  that  this 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals does  not  continue.  I  am  aLso  in- 
terested In  learning  if  any  other  bank  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  operates 
such  a  spy  system. 

I  want  to  know  why  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss  and  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  are  kept  in  the  dark  about  the 
operations  of  the  Fed  wliile.  at  the  same 
time,  the  Fed  is  conducting  an  ea\es- 
dropplng  campaign  against  its  employ- 
ees. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  attempted 
to  secure  the  minutes  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  the  super- 
secret  organisation  that  sets  monetary 
policies  for  our  country.  However,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  agreed  only 
to  release  the  minutes  after  they  become 
6  years  old. 

Thus,  the  Fed  does  not  want  Congress 
to  know  what  it  Is  do1n«  but,  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  one  of  its  banks  is  going 
overboard  to  keep  tabs  on  its  employees. 
This  is  the  second  time  within  a  year 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land has  tried  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  its  em- 
ployees. 

La.st  fall,  the  bank  decided  to  stop  pay- 
ing its  employees  by  check  and  instead 
deposited  the  payroll  in  a  local  Cleveland 
bank.  The  Fed  employees  liad  to  with- 
draw their  funds  from  that  bank  or  open 
an  account  r  t  the  bank  In  order  to  receive 
their  money. 

It  was  explained  by  officials  of  the 
Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  Bank  that  the 
new  system  was  adopted  becau.se  it  would 
cist  the  bank  less  to  process  Its  payroll 
and  would  thus  save  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

That  myth  was  explorled  when  we 
learned    that    the    bank    was    .spending 


thousands  of  taxpayers'  dollars  on  items 
sucii  as  dues  to  the  American  Bankers 
Association;  engraved  silver  plates: 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  subscriptions  to 
popular  magazines,  ela'oorate  dinners, 
and  himdreds  of  other  nonbanking 
items. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Chairman  Martin 
can  correct  the  situation  in  Cleveland, 
and  convince  bank  officials  that  they  are 
dealing  with  employees  and  not  slaves. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Martin  cannot  straight- 
en out  his  Cleveland  bank,  the  House 
Banking  Committee  might  have  to  do  it 
for  him. 


CHARLES  C    HASLET  RETIRES 
AFTER    43    YEARS    WITH    AP 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklalioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Press  Gallery  will  lose  one  of  its 
most  respected  and  effective  members  on 
November  1.  when  Charles  C.  Haslet  re- 
tires after  43  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice with  the  Associated  Press,  the  world's 
largest  new.sgathering  organization. 

Oklahoma's  entire  congressional  dele- 
gation joined  in  a  luncheon  honoring 
Charlie  Haslet  last  Monday.  October  23. 

Both  of  our  Senators,  our  majority 
leader.  Carl  Albert,  and  other  delega- 
tion members  saluted  this  able  newsman 
and  his  outstandina  journalistic  career, 
which  has  included  30  years  of  Capitol 
Hill  coverage. 

In  his  30  years  of  covering  conares- 
sional  activities.  Haslet  concentrated 
primarily  on  the  Southwest,  and  he  be- 
came an  authority  on  many  matters 
affecting  that  region — including  oil  and 
gas.  For  years,  he  wrote  a  petroleum  in- 
dustry column  which  was  distributed 
throughout  the  countrj-,  and  his  friend.- 
in  the  House  Press  Gallery  sometimes 
hailed  him  good-naturedly  as  an  "oil 
baron." 

Haslet  has  been  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  virtually  all  of  the  Governors  and 
top  State  officials  of  his  native  Kansas, 
and  adjoining  Oklahoma  and  Missouri, 
for  the  past  three  decades 

Among  his  best  remembered  national 
stories  was  a  "profile"  of  outspoken  Rep- 
resentative Clarence  Cannon,  the  Mis- 
souri Democrat  who  once  headed  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Heredity  apparently  played  some  role 
in  Haslet's  success  as  a  legislative  cor- 
respondent. becau.se  Charlie's  father  was 
the  mayor  of  Wellington.  Kans. — Char- 
Lie's  birthplace — and  later  was  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  State  Legislature. 

Charlie  began  newspapering  while  still 
in  high  school.  Later  he  got  a  full-time 
job  as  reporter  for  the  Wellington  Daily 
News. 

He  joined  the  AP  at  Its  Chicago  bureau 
in  1924.  later  held  key  positions  at  AP 
bureaus  in  Tulsa,  and  Oklahoma  City. 


Okla.,  before  being  promoted  to  the  wire 
service's  internationally  strategic  bu- 
reau in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  1937. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  built  up  a  rich 
journalistic  background — ranging  from 
coverage  of  murder  stories  to  local  and 
State  politics. 

Charlie's  first  wife — mother  of  his  son. 
Charles.  Junior— was  killed  In  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  New  Mexico  years  ago 
His  second  wife,  Nell,  is  a  native  of  Ver- 
den.  Okla. 

The  Haslets  are  active  and  popular 
members  of  the  Arlington  Forest  Metho- 
dist Church,  of  whose  official  board  Char- 
he  has  been  a  member  since  the  1940's. 

The  Haslets  have  two  lovely  grand- 
children—Brenda.  6,  and  Sharon,  a  little 
over  a  year  old. 

Few  reporters  working  in  Washington 
have  won  the  respect  and  affection  which 
are  held  for  Charlie  Haslet  by  both  his 
colleagues  of  the  press  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  is  universally  liked 
and  trusted,  in  a  city  where  few  men  can 
claim  to  have  serv^ed  as  long  or  as  ef- 
fectively. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  join  in  wishing 
many  years  of  happiness  and  content- 
ment to  Charlie  Haslet  and  his  family. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  not  to  throw  any  further  coals  into 
the  raging  fire  of  debate  that  engulfs 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Rather,  to- 
day, I  wish  to  simply  point  out  that  we 
are  involved  in  Vietnam;  that  we  have 
committed  thousands  of  our  nien  to  fight 
there;  and  that  we.  the  Government  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  in 
turn  committed  to  lend  our  full  support 
to  our  fighting  men  who  are  placing  their 
\ery  lives  on  the  line  each  day. 

These  gallant  men.  whose  belief  in  our 
Nation  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  phys- 
ical action  rather  than  rhetorical  verses, 
should,  among  other  things,  be  given  the 
best  that  this  Nation  has  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  equipment,  clothing,  and  food. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  dismay  that 
I  have  learned  from  constituents,  whose 
sons  are  fighting  In  Vietnam,  that  these 
courageous  men  are  not  being  given  the 
proper  clothing  needed  to  meet  their 
needs  on  the  battlefields  In  Vietnam.  I 
am  told  by  one  of  my  constituents  that 
tiiey  received  a  request  from  their  son  in 
Vietnam  for  a  raincoat  and  later,  a  rain 
suit — both  of  which  were  promptly  sent 
to  him.  Further  information  has  reached 
me  revealing  that  our  fi.L'hting  men  are 
not  getting  proper  food  either. 

In  addition  to  being  a  disgrace,  this 
all  appears  incredible. 

We  are  spending  some  $2  billion  a 
month  in  Vietnam.  If  what  I  have  been 
told  is  true,  then  it  seems  quite  obvious 
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that  this  money  Is  not  reaching  our  fight- 
ing men  in  the  form  of  proper  equipment 
and  food.  And,  if  it  is  not.  then  I  think 
that  the  Congress  should  be  told  why  it 
is  not. 


A  REQUEST  FOR  IN\'ESTIGATION 
INTO  HIGH  COST  OF  HOSPITAL 
CARE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floridfi.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  requesting  a  complete  and  immedi- 
ate congressional  investigation  into  the 
high  cost  of  hospital  care  in  this  country. 
Steadily  increasing  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion has  been  an  open  concern  for  many 
years  now,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  costs 
are  cont  nuing  to  rise  despite  efforts  and 
stories,  and  investigations  on  the  fringe 
areas. 

But  the  main  item  in  the  cost  of  medi- 
cine is,  and  has  been,  involved  in  the 
hospitalization  phase.  I  have  read  nu- 
merous reports  and  stories  authored  by 
experts  in  the  field  that  many  of  our 
Nation's  hospitals  are  poorly  adminis- 
tered and  run  on  a  basis  that  would  make 
the  average  businessman  shudder. 

Hospitalization  is  an  obvious  concern 
to  ever>'  person  in  the  Nation.  I  know 
that  many  people  dread  the  thouE;ht  of 
entering  a  hospital  because  of  the  cost, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  our 
elderly  who  must  undergo  extended  stay 
in  hospitals  find  their  life  savings 
depleted. 

We  have  already  collected  much  in- 
formation about  hospitals  from  previous 
hearings,  but  we  have  never  gone  to  the 
ver>'  heart  of  the  issue — reducing  the  cost 
of  hospital  care. 

We  have  limited  manpower,  and  we 
are  not  now  using  what  manpower  we 
do  have  to  optimum  efficiency  and  thus 
are  not  realizing  optimum  results. 

In  a  newly  published  report  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  study  on  medical  cost 
makes  special  reference  to  the  forecasted 
rates  of  hospital  costs  reaching  $100  per 
day  in  the  near  future. 

Who  among  us  can  think  of  such  rates 
without  shock?  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
find  methods  to  cut  costs  in  our  hos- 
pitals and  in  doing  so,  find  a  way  to 
save  money  for  every  American 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  increase  of 
costs,  which  according  to  the  Brookings 
report  have  risen  between  6  and  8  per- 
cent per  year  for  the  past  two  decades 
and  doubled  each  of  the  past  2  years, 
has  been  the  rising  costs  of  manpower. 
The  total  expenditures  of  voluntary 
short-term  hospitals — average  stay  10  to 
12  days — went  from  $1.5  billion  in  1950 
to  more  than  $6  billion  in  1964  and  the 
percentage  attributable  to  payroll  rose 
from  56  to  62  percent  during  the  same 
time. 

We  are  in  a  field  where  new  discov- 
eries mean  a  need  for  more  personnel 
instead  of  less,  as  is  the  case  in  many 


industries.  But  we  are  not  producing  the 
necessar>'  manpower  and  are  not  using 
what  we  have  to  the  optimum. 

We  are  training  skilled  technicians  and 
not  getting  the  full  rewards  for  that 
training.  We  are  using  these  people  to 
do  menial  and  rote  work  which  could 
possibly  be  done  by  electronic  equipment. 
If  computers  and  other  electronic  de- 
vices can  be  developed,  they  would  free 
some  of  this  pool  of  talent  to  do  jobs 
they  were  trained  to  do. 

The  report  we  had  last  year  when  we 
considered  the  allied  health  professions 
bill  indicated  we  are  presently  producing 
only  one-third  of  the  manpower  which 
will  be  needed  in  the  paramedical  pro- 
fessions by  1975.  We  need  to  produce 
more,  and  supplement  them  with  new 
innovations,  such  as  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

And  I  feel  we  must  rethink  our  present 
structure  concerning  our  highly  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  on  the  profes- 
sional levels.  They  should  be  directed  at 
problems  equal  to  their  skills.  Less  ex- 
perienced and  less  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel should  conversely  direct  their 
efforts  to  less  complex  problems. 

We  find  expensive,  yet  limited-use 
equipment  in  several  hospitals  which 
are  .geographically  close.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  poor  planning  and  a  duplication 
of  services  which  only  serve  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  operation. 

The  cost  of  hospitalization  has  sky- 
rocketed alarmingly  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, well  ahead  of  other  service  areas 
in  our  economy.  I  hope  that  hearings 
will  be  called  soon  by  Chairman  Harley 
Staggers,  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  that  these 
hearings  will  result  in  finding  out  all  of 
the  "whys"  of  this  situation  and  possible 
solutions  that  will  bring  about  a  change 
in  th  s  trend  of  increased  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESOURCES  BE- 
LOW THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  OCEAN 
BEYOND  THE  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj'  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  would  make  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources lying  on  and  below  the  floor  of 
the  ocean  beyond  the  Continental  Shelf 
should  be  through  international  coopera- 
tion,  rather  than  through   rivalry   and 
competition  among  nations,  and  I  invite 
other  Members  to  introduce  the  same  or 
similar  resolutions. 
The  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  558 
Concurrent  resolution  concerning  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ocean  floor  through  Inter- 
national cooperation 

Whereas  there  are  vaat  untapped  resources 
lying  on  and  below  the  floor  of  the  world's 
oceans;  and 


Whereas  such  resources  beyond  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  are  not  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  any  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources through  International  cooperation 
could  be  a  boon  to  mankind  providing  a 
source  of  revenue  that  could  solve  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  United  Nations  and  could 
help  to  meet  the  desperate  needs  of  the  less 
fortunate  areas  of  the  world,  which  create 
a  dangerous  Imbalance  between  rich  and  poor 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  such  resources 
If  allowed  to  become  the  subject  of  rivalry 
and  competition  among  nations  could  become 
a  dangerous  source  of  possible  armed  con- 
flict: and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated:  "The  wealth  of  the  ocean 
floor  must  be  freed  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people;  "  and 

Whereas  the  following  Item  has  been  in- 
cluded on  the  agenda  of  the  current  twenty- 
second  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly:  "Declaration  and  treaty  concern- 
ing the  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  of  the  ocean 
floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond  the  limits 
of  present  natlon.-\l  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
use  of  their  resources  in  the  Interests  of 
mankind:"  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that: 

(1)  the  resources  on  and  below  the  world's 
oceans  beyond  the  Continental  Shelf  should 
be  developed  through  International  coopera- 
tion rather  than  by  rivalry  among  nations; 
(3)  the  President  should  Initiate  within  the 
United  States  Government,  and  should  sup- 
port at  the  United  Nations  and  In  other  ap- 
propriate International  agencies,  such  steps 
as  will  lead  to  the  development  of  such  re- 
sources through  international  cooperation; 
(3)  as  the  first  such  step.  Intensive  studies 
should  be  undertaken  as  to  the  most  desirable 
method  of  achieving  this  objective,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  treaty. 

I  regret  that  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  have  seemingly  become 
alarmed  by  the  initiative  taken  at  the 
United  Nations  General  As.sembly  by  the 
Goverrmient  of  Malta  and  have  intro- 
duced resolutions  condemning  the  idea 
of  turning  over  jurisdiction  of  the  ocean 
floor  to  an  international  agency.  Such 
resolutions,  in  my  judgment,  are  prema- 
ture, in  that  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect whatever  of  any  such  action  being 
taken,  and  they  are  also  misguided  in 
that  they  point  in  the  direction  of  com- 
petition and  possible  conflict  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  resources,  rather  than 
in  the  direction  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  for  this 
House  to  have  before  it  the  request  by 
the  Government  of  Malta  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Item  in  question  on  th*? 
agenda  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and 
Malta's  supporting  memorandum,  and  I 
insert  them  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

These  documents  make  clear  that 
Malta  is  not  asking  for  any  transfer  of 
the  ocean  floor  to  the  UN.,  but  is  asking 
for  steps  to  be  taken  to  draft  a  treaty 
dealing  with  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction.  Obviously 
no  nation  would  be  bound  by  such  a 
treaty  unless  and  until  ratlflcation  had 
taken  place. 

I  bel'eve  it  would  also  be  helpful  for 
the  Hou.se  to  have  before  it  the  state- 
ment   made    by    Ambassador    Goldberg 
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with  regard  to  the  inscription  of  this 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  this  statement  will  also  be 
inserted  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  a  tragedy,  and  shortsighted  in  the 
extreme,  for  the  United  States,  with  all 
its  wealth,  to  be  greedy  and  try  to  snatch 
(or  ourselves  the  wealth  of  the  ocean 
bottom  beyond  the  continental  shelves. 
We  should  proceed  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, as  we  have  done  with  regard  to 
outer  space  and  Antarctica,  by  moving 
in  the  direction  of  international  coopera- 
tion, rather  than  national  competition 
and  rivalry. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  say  Just  what  form 
of  international  cooperation  should  be 
involved.  The  treaty  governing  Antarc- 
tica provides  a  useful  precedent,  but  the 
applicability  of  that  precedent  is  limited 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  resources 
gleaned  from  Antarctica  are  apparently 
minimal.  The  same  comment  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  outer 
space. 

I  would  not  myself  be  disposed  to  the 
view  that  title  of  the  ocean  bottom 
should  be  vested  in  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  its  presently  organized  subsidiary 
bodies  or  afliliated  agencies.  I  would  as- 
sume that,  after  serious  and  intensive 
study,  a  new  and  specially  designed  in- 
ternational agency  could  be  set  up,  possi- 
bly along  the  lines  of  the  international 
agency  proposed  in  the  Baruch-Acheson- 
Lillienthal  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic 
materials  put  forward  by  the  United 
States  in  1946.  Through  such  an  agency, 
some  part  of  the  wealth  now  lying  un- 
tapped, and  largely  unidentified,  on  and 
below  the  ocean  fioor  could  be  put  to  use 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Specifically,  it  might  eventually  pro- 
vide sufBcient  revenue  to  solve  the  difB- 
cult  problem  of  financing  the  Umted  Na- 
tions and  its  peacekeeping  operations, 
and  it  could  also  be  used  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  areas  of  the  world,  whose  des- 
perate needs  today  create  such  a  dan- 
gerous Imbalance  between  rich  and  poor 
nations. 

A  great  opportunity  lies  before  us.  Let 
us  open  the  door  to  it,  in  a  spirit  of  long- 
range  statesmanship,  not  slam  it  shut,  in 
a  mood  of  shortsighted  .selfishness. 

The  statements  referred  to  follow: 
Reqiest    for    the    Inclusion    op   a    Supple- 
mentary Item  in  the  Agenda  of  the  22d 
Session 
Declaration  and  treaty  concerning  the  res- 
ervation exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes 
of  the  sea-bed  and  of  the  ocean  floor,  un- 
derlying   the    seas    beyond    the    limits    of 
present  national  Jurisdiction,  and  the  use 
of  their  resources  In  the  Interests  of  man- 
kind 
(Note  verbale  dated   August   17.   1967.   from 
the   Permanent    Mission   of   Malta   to   the 
United  Nations  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General) 

The  Permanent  Mission  of  Malta  to  the 
United  Nations  presents  Its  compliments  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  has  the  honour  to  propose  under  rule 
H  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  Inclusion  of  the  following  Item 
In  the  agenda  of  the  twenty-second  session 
of  the  General  Assembly:  "Declaration  and 
treaty  concerning  the  reservation  exclusive- 
ly for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  of 
the  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  national  Jurisdiction. 


and  the  use  of  their  resources  In  the  interests 

of  mankind." 

An  explanatory  memorandum  is  attached 
in  accordance  with  rule  20  of  the  rules  of 
procedure. 

Memorandum 

1.  The  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  are 
estimated  to  constitute  approximately  five- 
sevenths  of  the  world's  area.  The  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  outside  pres- 
ent territorial  waters  and  or  the  continental 
shelves,  are  the  only  areas  of  our  planet 
which  have  not  yet  been  appropriated  for 
national  use.  because  they  have  been  rela- 
tively Inaccessible  and  their  use  for  defence 
purposes  or  the  economic  exploitation  of 
their  resources  was  not  technologically 
feasible. 

2.  In  view  of  rapid  progress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  by  technologically 
advanced  countries,  It  Is  feared  that  the 
situation  will  change  and  that  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  be- 
yond present  national  Jurisdiction,  will  be- 
come progressively  and  competitively  sub- 
ject to  national  appropriation  and  use.  This 
is  likely  to  result  In  the  militarization  of  the 
accessible  ocean  floor  through  the  establish- 
ment of  flxed  military  installations  and  In 
the  exploitation  and  depletion  of  resources 
of  Immense  potential  benefit  to  the  world. 
for  the  national  advantage  of  technologically 
developed  countries. 

3.  It  Is,  therefore,  considered  that  the  time 
has  come  to  declare  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  a  common  heritage  of  mankind 
and  that  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
draft  a  treaty  embodying,  inter  alia,  the 
following  principles: 

( a )  The  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  under- 
lying the  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  present 
national  Jurisdiction,  are  not  subject  to  na- 
tional appropriation  In  any  manner  whatso- 
ever; 

(b)  The  exploration  of  the  sea-bed  and  of 
the  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  national  Jurisdiction, 
shall  be  undertaken  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Principles  and  Purposes  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

ic)  The  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  of  the 
ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond  the 
limits  of  present  national  Jurisdiction,  and 
their  economic  exploitation  shall  be  under- 
taken with  the  aim  of  safeguarding  the  In- 
terests of  mankind  The  net  financial  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  use  and  exploitation  of 
the  sea-bed  and  of  the  ocean  floor  shall  be 
used  primarily  to  promote  the  development 
of  poor  countries; 

I  d )  The  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  imder- 
lylng  the  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  present 
national  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes  in  perpetuity. 

4.  It  Is  believed  that  the  proposed  treaty 
should  envisage  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
'lonal  agency  (ai  to  assume  Jurisdiction,  as  a 
trustee  for  all  countries,  over  the  sea-bed  and 
;he  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  national  Jurisdiction; 
(b)  to  regulate,  supervise  and  control  all 
activities  thereon;  and  (c)  to  ensure  that 
the  activities  undertaken  conform  to  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  proposed 
treaty. 

I  Press    release.    USUN-138.    Sept.    21.    1967) 
Statement  by  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg.   US     Representative,     in     General 
Committee    on    the    Inscription    of   the 
Item  Dealing  With  the  Peacefitl  Exploi- 
tation of  the  Ocean   Beds 
My  delegation  has  listened  with  great  at- 
tention   to   the    explanation   of   the   distin- 
guished representative  of  Malta.  Ambassador 
Pardo,  In  support  of  the  request  of  his  dele- 
gation for  Inscription  on  the  agenda  of  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  an  Item 
concerning  the  peaceful  exploitation  of  the 
ocean  beds. 


Now,  It  must  be  obvious  to  us  that  this  Is 
an  Item  of  very  great  Importance  and  we 
conceive  it  to  be  a  most  timely  one  and  we 
are  pleased  to  support  its  Inscription  on  the 
agenda. 

Having  In  mind,  the  existence  of  past  and 
future  items  on  our  agenda  dealing  with  the 
"Resources  of  the  Sea",  and  an  item  which 
we  have  already  decided  to  recommend  for 
inscription  this  year  "Development  of  Nat- 
ural Resources"  which  is  related  to  this  topic, 
I  would,  with  your  permission.  Mr  President, 
address  some  general  remarks  so  as  to  set 
forth  the  view  of  my  delegation  as  to  the 
context  In  which  this  Item  Is  set.  and  the 
reasons  why  we  support  Its  Inscription. 

TTiough  man  has  travelled  and  flshed  on 
the  seas  for  many  centuries,  this  portion  of 
the  earth — five-sevenths  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe — remains  In  many  respects  as 
strange  and  unknown  to  us  as  that  other 
vast  and  little  exposed  realm  of  outer  space. 
Both  outer  space  and  the  sea,  however, 
through  science  and  technology,  promise 
much  to  human  benefit  and  both  require 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  we 
the  nations  of  the  world,  through  this  or- 
ganization, address  ourselves  to  our  tasks  In 
cooperation  and  not  In  confilct. 

Man's  mastery  of  the  oceans,  and  of  all 
that  lies  beneath  them,  despite  the  use  of 
them  for  so  long,  is  still  in  an  early  stage 
of  development  But  we  know  already  from 
scientific  discoveries  that  the  oceans  con- 
tain immense  stores  of  protein  to  add  to  ur- 
gently needed  human  food  supplies.  We  be- 
lieve that  one  day  the  floors  of  the  deep  sea 
can  be  mined  for  Immense  quantities  of 
metals,  hydrocarbon  fuels,  and  other  sub- 
stajices  useful  to  mankind.  We  know  also, 
though  in  far  too  little  detail,  how  deeply 
the  oceans  aff'ect  the  land — the  building  and 
erosion  oi  our  coastlines  and  the  making  of 
weather 

A  rapid  Increase  in  our  mastery  of  all  these 
fields — and  In  the  number  of  qualified  sci- 
entists and  engineers  Involved  in  them — 
becomes  more  and  more  urgent  as  human 
population  expands  at  an  astonishing  rate 
and  the  demands  of  the  human  family  for 
food,  energy,  and  raw  materials  correspond- 
ingly Increase. 

In  recent  years  many  government  and 
scholarly  organizations  have  made  Importeint 
efforts,  both  separately  and  through  Inter- 
national organizations,  to  spur  research  on 
oceanography  and  related  fields.  My  own 
government  has  Intensified  Its  work  In  this 
field,  especially  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Marine  Resources  Act  of  1966  But  compared 
to  what  lies  ahead,  all  these  efforts  to  date 
have  been  rather  Insignificant.  Our  work 
must  be  redoubled,  and  It  must,  as  Ambas- 
sador Pardo  has  correctly  pointed  out.  be 
put  on  a  more  effective  International  foot- 
ing. If  the  needs  of  future  generations  are 
to  be  met  In  time. 

We  therefore  strongly  endorse  the  expand- 
ing interest  of  the  General  Assembly  in  this 
field.  This  organization  Is  in  a  poeltion  to 
assume  leadership  In  enlisting  the  peaceful 
cooperation  of  all  nations  in  developing  the 
world's  oceans  and  ocean  floor. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  when  we  come  to 
the  substance  of  the  matter,  my  delegation 
win  have  certain  specific  proposals  to  ad- 
vance What  we  face  today,  as  Ambassador 
Pardo  commented,  is  the  procedural  question 
as  to  how  the  Assembly  is  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  complex  subject. 

Mr  President,  we  believe  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  met  with  considerable  success 
over  the  years  In  its  consideration  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  and.  Indeed. 
one  of  the  great  r.chlevements  of  the  last 
Assembly  was  the  consummation  of  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty.  While  recognizing  a 
number  of  differences  between  these  two 
harsh  environments,  at  the  came  time  we  see 
certain  useful  slmUarltles.  We  have  here  an 
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iiem,  like  outer  space,  of  which  some  aspects 
might  well  have  been  considered  within 
the  context  of  the  Sixth  Committee,  other 
aspects  In  the  Second  Committee,  concerned 
as  it  is  with  the  subject  of  resources  We  also 
noted  that  the  delegation  of  Malta  made  a 
jtrong  plea  for  the  reservation  of  the  ocean 
bed  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  In  so 
doing  the  Maltese  Delegation  raises  a  ques- 
tion related  to  the  regulation  of  armaments, 
one  which  may  call  for  our  most  serious 
study. 

All  things  considered  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  very  explicit  language  of  Rule  101 
which  specifies  the  First  Committee  as  the 
"political  and  security  committee  (Including 
the  regulation  of  armaments  I"  my  delega- 
tion will  support  the  allocation  of  this  item 
to  the  First  Committee. 

Rule  40  reminds  us  that  this  General  Com- 
mittee can  address  Itself  to  the  question  of 
what  priority  should  be  accorded  to  an  item 
and  my  delegation  will  likewise  support  the 
early  consideration  of  thi?  item  in  the  First 
Committee. 


October  25,  1967 


SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SOVIET 
JEWS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Uie  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extmneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  completion  of  the  season  of  the 
Jewish  high  holiday  period— the  eve  of 
Simchath  Torah.  Observed  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  this  festive  holiday 
commemorates  the  "rejoicing  over  the 
law"  by  the  ancient  Jews  of  Palestine. 

During  the  last  3  years,  this  holiday 
has  served  as  a  symbol  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  used  it  to  demonstrate  in  Russian 
synagogues  and  the  streets  outside  them, 
their  deep  and  moving  desires  for  a 
meaningful  Jewish  existence— an  ex- 
istence which  is  categorically  denied  to 
them  in  Russia  today. 

As  a  characteristic  of  their  genera- 
tion, these  young  people  have  become 
increasingly  conscious  of  their  identity, 
their  sources,  and  their  religious  heri- 
tage, with  its  positive  strengths  for  to- 
day's world.  To  them.  Judaism  is  more 
than  a  religious  ceremony— it  is  a  wav  of 
life,  a  form  of  identification,  a  mean's  of 
self-expression.  And  yet  fear  and  per- 
secution stand  as  barriers  to  be  overcome 
In  order  to  exercise  this  simple  and  yet 
so  meaningful  expression. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
signs  of  literar>-  freedom  and  "creative" 
intellectualism  currently  being  extended 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  many  at- 
tribute this  hopeful  change  in  So\'let 
society  as  the  major  impetus  to  the  sud- 
den outward  manifestation  of  pride  being 
exhibited  by  the  young  Soviet  Jews.  Yet 
the  hope  for  a  lifting  of  the  cultural  and 
religious  suppressions  affecting  Soviet 
Jews  still  remains  so  totally  far  re- 
moved. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign against  Judaism  is  increasing. 
despite  the  promises  held  out  in  official 
proclamations.  The  illustration  of  but 
a  few  poignant  examples,  according  to 
information  available  at  this  time,  con- 


clusively reveals  the  fundamental  con- 
tradictions between  the  stated  principles 
and  the  actual  practices  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

Soviet  Jews  are  identified  as  both  a 
nationality  group  and  a  religious  faith. 
Soviet  ideology,  constitution,  law  and 
practice  actively  encourage  nationalities 
to  perpetuate  their  group  existence 
through  cultural  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  activities  in  their  own  language. 
While  in  the  first  three  decades  this  pol- 
icy was  effectively  applied  to  Jews  as  well 
as  to  the  other  107  nationality  groups 
within  the  UJS.S.R.,  there  has  been  since 
1941,  no  Yiddish  school,  and  since  1949, 
no  Yiddish  theater  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  comparison,  many  of  the  other  na- 
tionality groups,  far  smaller  in  popula- 
tion than  the  Jews,  are  provided  by  the 
state  with  educational  and  cultural  fa- 
cilities in  their  native  languages. 

Although  the  U.S.S.R.  is  committed  to 
atheism,  it  formally  accords  freedom  of 
religious  worship.  The  state  asserts  the 
principle  of  equality  of  religion  with  no 
special  privileges  for  any  religion.  Yet, 
unlike  other  recognized  religious  bodies, 
Judaism  is  not  permitted  any  semblance 
of  a  central  structure.  Each  congregation 
must  function  In  isolation  from  each 
other.  Whereas  other  faiths  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  allowed  to  publish  periodi- 
cals and  religious  literature,  and  have 
formal  contacts  with  coreligionists 
abroad— Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Mos- 
lem groups  maintain  such  contacts — 
Judaism  cannot. 

The  effects  of  such  discriminatory 
practices  are  al.'  too  apparent:  In  1956 
there  were  approximately  450  synagogues 
in  the  Soviet  Union — today  there  are  62; 
the  average  age  of  a  rabbi  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
today  Is  between  67  and  68  years  of  age — 
the  only  Yeshiva  in  Russia— theological 
seminary — is  barely  functioning.  There 
are  less  than  five  students  currently  en- 
rolled. By  systematically  Isolating  and 
repressing  the  life  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
community,  Judaism  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  presently  being  doomed  to  cultural  and 
spiritual  extinction. 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  in  any 
conceivable  manner  reconcile  their  anti- 
Jewish  policies  with  their  professed 
image  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  an  egalitarian 
society.  Even  Communist  leaders  and 
parties  in  Western  countries  have  pub- 
licly condemned  Soviet  efforts  to  curtail 
Jewish  life. 

On  November  7.  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  celebrate  Its  50th  anniversary. 
Many  speeches  and  publications  will 
proudly  acclaim  the  many  achievements 
of  the  postrevolutionary  Soviet  regime. 
We.  as  responsible  Americans,  should  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  accomplish- 
ments that  have  taken  place  in  Russia  in 
the  last  50  years. 

However,  the  most  basic  falling  of  their 
society  which  existed  in  1917  still  exists 
today — the  lack  of  the  primary  freedoms 
that  mankind  holds  so  dear. 

The  present  plight  of  3  million  Soviet 
Jews,  resulting  from  just  such  lack  of 
freedom,  is  a  problem  which  causes  great 
concern  and  anxiety  throughout  this 
country.  I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  the 
great  great  majority  of  people  in  this 
Nation  when  I  express  my  hope  and  my 
prayer  that  steps  will  be  taken  soon  to 


make  available  to  Soviet  Jews  those 
simple  rights  granted  to  other  religious 
and  nationahty  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  those  basic  rights  to  which 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  world  is 
entitled. 


GOVERNMENT  TAKES  HIDES 
INDUSTRY  FOR  A  SKINNING 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  in  the  October  23  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  outlining  the  roller- 
coa.ster  story  of  domestic  hide  prices 
since  the  Government  decided  to  get  in 
the  act. 

The  article  records  how  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  step  in  to  curtail  U.S. 
hide  exports  19  months  ago,  ostensibly 
to  protect  against  a  domestic  leather 
shortage.  In  March  1966.  such  exports 
were  cut  16  percent  from  the  1965  level 
The  action  dropped  domestic  hide  prices 
to  nearly  half  their  former  high,  from 
26  cents  in  February  1966,  to  15.5  cents 
in  October  1966. 

While  Commerce  Department  strate- 
gists had  by  this  time  eased  the  export 
restrictions,  foreign  buyers  had  begun 
getting  hides  from  more  dependable  for- 
eign suppliers,  synthetic  materials  use 
boomed  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and  foreign  competitors  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  jumbled  U.S.  situation  to 
increase  imports  of  leather  goods,  reduc- 
ing domestic  demand  for  hides. 

Now,  the  article  notes,  the  domestic 
hides  market  is  glutted,  with  prices 
standing  at  14.5  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
domestic  industry  is  warning  it  may 
wind  up  at  year's  end  with  500.000  to 
1  million  spoilable  hides  on  its  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  currently  depressed 
U.S.  hides  market  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  chaos  caused  by  excessive  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  free  market. 
Government  tampering  has  led  to  a  de- 
clining market  abroad  by  disillusioned 
foreign  buyers  who  suddenly  found  their 
source  of  supply  cut  off,  and  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  synthetic  materials  for 
leather. 

In  addition  to  beating  down  prices 
farmers  are  getting  for  their  hides. 
Uncle  Sam's  excessive  interference  has 
resulted  in  higher  meat  prices  passed  on 
to  consumers  by  meatpackers  whose 
profits  have  been  undercut. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  article  at 

this  point  in  my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  23,  1967] 

CoMMODrriEs:     Cattle-Hidk     Prices    Reach 

2-Year  Low  as  U.S.  Demand  Shrinks  and 

Exports  Drop 

(By  Laird  B.  Anderson) 
Chicago. — A  shortage  of  cattle  hides  that 
prompted  the  Government  to  curb  exports 
19  months  ago  Is  turning  into  a  glut;  prices 
have  fallen  since  late  summer  and  currently 
are  at  a  two-year  low. 

The  price  decline  means  lower  raw-mate- 
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rial  costs  for  shoes,  gloves  and  a  host  of  other 
leather  products.  But  It  also  means  higher 
costs  for  beef  processors  who  count  on  hide 
sales  to  offset  part  of  what  they  pay  for  live 
steers. 

"I  can't  see  where  the  market  Is  going  to 
show  any  improvement."  says  one  hide  broker 
gloomily  as  he  surveys  the  outlook  for  the 
troubled  commodity. 

Hide  prices  have  been  swinging  sharply  in 
recent  years,  in  large  part  because  of  a  head- 
on  clash  between  new  patterns  of  leather 
consumption  and  Government  efforts  to  en- 
sure enough  hides  for  domestic  needs. 

The  upside  part  of  that  price  swing  started 
almost  two  years  ago.  At  the  time,  greater 
affluence  overseas  was  spurring  foreign  de- 
mand for  leather  shoes.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  Argentina,  a  major  world  supplier  of 
hides,  was  being  forced  by  drought  and  other 
factors  to  reduce  Its  offerings  to  the  world 
market  to  6.8  million  in  1965  from  12.1  mil- 
lion hides  in  1962. 

On  the  Chicago  market,  the  quote  for  light 
native  cow  hides,  a  high-quality  grade  used 
to  make  the  upper  part  of  shoes,  nearly  dou- 
bled in  little  more  than  a  year,  to  a  six-year 
high  of  26  cents  a  pound  In  February  1966 
from  13.5  cents  a  pound  in  January  1965. 

GOVERNMENT     STEPS     IN 

Then  the  Government  stepped  In.  Com- 
merce Department  planners,  concerned  that 
U.S.  hide  merchants  were  exporting  too  many 
hides  needed  for  the  U.S.  and  other  leather 
Industries,  decreed  in  March  1966  that  ex- 
ports had  to  be  cut  16%  from  the  1965  level. 
Such  exports  in  1965  had  climbed  to  13.3 
million  hides  from  11.5  million  the  year  be- 
fore. The  Commerce  Department  was  pre- 
dicting then  that  exports  would  continue  to 
rise  to  over  14  million  In  1966.  By  the 
agency's  reckoning,  this  would  leave  U.S. 
users  In  1966  with  21.1  million  hides,  or  2.7 
million  less  than  they  needed. 

As  might  be  expected,  domestic  prices  fell 
on  the  quota  plan.  By  May  1966,  when  the 
Government  had  eased  somewhat  its  export 
restrictions,  the  Chicago  price  for  hides  had 
declined  from  the  previous  February's  26- 
cent  level  to  23  cents  a  pound,  and  the  price 
continued  to  slump  to  a  1966  low  of  15.5 
cents  a  pound  In  October 

By  then,  however.  Commerce  Department 
strategists  had  decided  it  was  time  to  with- 
draw the  export  restrictions.  Again,  the  Chi- 
cago hide  market  reflected  the  change  Prices 
turned  up  sharply  from  October's  15.5-cent 
low  to  19.5  cents  at  the  end  of  1966,  and  con- 
tinued to  rise  through  February  of  this  year 
to  21.5  cents  a  pound 

By  about  that  time,  however,  according  to 
industry  officials,  a  backhish  against  the  Gov- 
ernment's export  quotas  was  beginning  to  hit 
the  domestic  Industry  The  quotas  actually 
had  failed  to  hold  exports  below  the  level  that 
Commerce  Department  statisticians  had  pre- 
dicted before  the  controls  were  Imposed.  Even 
with  the  restrictions,  U.S.  hide  exports 
climbed  to  14  1  million  hides  last  year  from 
13.3  million  In  1965. 

COURTING  DISENCHANTED  CUSTOMERS 

But  John  K.  Mlnnoch.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Hide  Association  here,  says  the  quotas 
were  eminently  successful  In  convincing  for- 
eign buyers  that  they  had  better  look  outside 
the  U.S.  for  their  hide  supplies.  Argentina, 
where  production  was  Just  starting  to  re- 
cover, began  aggressively  courting  disen- 
chanted customers  and  started  lifting  sales 
sharply  by  the  close  of  Inst  year  Argentina's 
sales  climbed  to  8.1  million  hides  in  1966 
from  I965's  depressed  level  of  6.8  mUllon. 

That  switch  away  from  the  U.S.  Is  Inten- 
sifying this  year.  US  exports,  unencumbered 
by  any  Commerce  Department  restrictions, 
declined  11  v  in  the  firyt  eight  months  of 
this  year,  to  8  million  hldee  from  more  than 
9  million  a  year  before  Argentina's  exports, 
by  contrast,  rose  4.5';  to  more  than  5  6  mil- 
lion from  5  4  million  in  January-Augtist  1966. 
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Synthetic  materials  also  are  being  used  in- 
creasingly by  foreign  shoemakers  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  leather  thev  had  been  buying 
in  the  U.S. 

And.  to  the  woe  of  both  U.S.  hide  mer- 
chants and  U.S.  leather  product  manufac- 
turers, more  of  these  foreign-made  products 
(with  their  foreign-origin  leather)  are  being 
Imported  into  the  U.S.,  thereby  reducing  the 
demand  for  domestic  hides. 

HIGHER   IMPORT   BARRIERS    URGED 

la  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  shoe 
imports  into  the  U.S.  soared  almost  30 'c 
from  the  1966  level,  to  88.6  million  pairs 
valued  at  $141.4  million.  According  to  the 
Tanners'  Council  of  America,  leather  hand- 
bag imports  Jumped  38' «,  glove  imports 
climbed  40'',:  and  Imports  of  such  smaller 
products  as  wallets  were  up  38%. 

Understandably,  U.S.  production  declined 
as  Imports  swelled.  Output  of  leather  shoes 
and  boots  by  domestic  makers  dropped  9  1, 
In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  from 
the  1966  pace,  to  341.3  million  pairs.  The  de- 
cline, says  Irving  R.  Glass,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Tanners'  Council,  Is  as  "se- 
rious as  anything  I've  seen." 

Some  shoe  manufacturers  are  predicting 
that  domestic  output  may  bounce  back  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Others,  however,  aren't 
so  sure,  and  both  tanners  and  shoemakers 
are  pressing  Congress  to  erect  higher  Import 
barriers  against  foreign-made  leather  goods 

What's  more,  to  the  further  chagrin  of  the 
U.S.  hide  industry,  synthetic  materials  are 
being  used  Increasingly  in  the  number  of 
shoes  being  produced  in  the  US  Du  Pont 
Co.  said  shoemakers  last  year  bought  enough 
Corfam.  Its  leather  substitute,  to  make  12 
million  pairs  of  shoes.  That  would  account 
for  only  2"r  of  U.S.  shoe  prr>duction,  but  it 
was  almost  2'2  times  the  amount  of  Corfam 
sold  In  1965.  Still  further  gains  are  being 
posted  this  year  Du  Pont  says.  Industry- 
sources  say  that  a  Japanese  substitute.  Clair- 
Ino,  also  Is  boosting  sales. 

For  Mr.  Mlnnoch  of  the  Hide  Association, 
the  double  onslaught  of  declining  exijorts 
and  shrinking  domestic  demand  has  prompt- 
ed dire  forecasts  that  the  industry  may  end 
up  the  year  stuck  with  500.000  to  one  mil- 
lion spoilable  hides. 

On  the  Chicago  hide  market,  the  declines 
have  triggered  a  predictable  price  slide.  The 
key  grade  of  light  native  cow  hides  currently 
is  quoted  at  14.5  cents  a  pound,  up  slightly 
from  the  13.5-cent  quote  in  effect  during  late 
August  and  early  September,  but  still  off 
substantially  from  the  24.5-cent  level  of 
eight  months  ago 

For  shoe  manufacturers,  who  figure  that 
hides  account  for  20%  to  25  ~  of  the  cost  of 
making  a  better  grade  of  men's  shoe  and 
30".  of  the  manufacturing  cost  of  a  woman's 
shoe,  the  lower  hide  price  means  lower  out- 
lays for  materials.  But  some  big  shoe  manu- 
facturers, even  so,  recently  p>osted  price  In- 
creases of  3'"'  to  A"^,  .  saying  splraling  wage 
costs  and  technical  Improvements  have  more 
than  offset  the  lower  hide  prices. 

In  the  packing  Industry,  by  contrast,  low- 
er hide  prices  mean  higher  net  costs.  At  cur- 
rent prices,  packing  houses  can  sell  the  hide 
from  an  average  1,200-pound  steer  for  only 
about  $10,  down  from  nearly  914  this  past 
February  That  $4  difference  Is  reflected  In 
higher  meat  prices. 


CREATION  OF  FEDERAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  NUCLEAR  DEVELOPMENT 
TO  REVIEW  AND  REEVALUATE 
THE  EXISTING  NUCLEAR  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  TMr,  Carter]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
endorse  House  Joint  Resolution  599,  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague.  John  P.  Say- 
LOR,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  cosponsored  by 
several  Members  of  the  House,  including 
mi'self.  This  resolution  calls  for  creation 
by  the  Congress  of  a  Federal  Commission 
on  Nuclear  Development  to  review  and 
reevaluate  the  existing  nuclear  program 
of  the  United  States. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  W.  A.  Boyle,  has 
warned  the  American  public  of  potential 
dangers  to  all  Americans  of  the  current 
system  of  disposal  of  atomic  -v",  aste  from 
nuclear  reactors.  Until  Americans  can  be 
positively  assured  that  such  waste  from 
nuclear  powerplant^  can  be  disp>osed  of 
safely,  the  Congress  should  reconsider  its 
appropriation  for  this  program. 

My  concern  is  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  American  people.  The  effects  of 
atomic  waste,  radioactive  air  and  water 
pollution,  malfunctioning  of  nuclear 
plants  in  heavily  populated  areas  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Also  of  great  concern  is  the  $1  billion 
a  year  we  are  spending  for  this  civilian 
program.  Such  spending  is  virtually  un- 
supervised and  is  almost  entirely  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  electrical  power  industry  at 
the  expense  of  the  competing  energy 
sources,  which  receive  little  or  no  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
billion  dollars  might  well  be  spent  to  sup- 
plement programs  designed  to  help  edu- 
cation and  train  unemployed  Americans. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    VIET- 
NAM—WHAT LIES  AHEAD? 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  FMr.  Carter]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
speech  of  the  Honorable  Morris  Ud.\ll, 
of  Arizona,  deserv-es  the  intense  study  of 
all  Members.  It  is  comprehensive  and 
shows  an  unusual  understanding  of  the 
diverse  facets  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 

I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  United  States  and  Vietnam — What  Lies 
Ahead? 
(Speech  by  Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall) 

Tonight  I  come  to  talk  about  war  and 
peace,  about  Presidents,  dominoes,  commit- 
ments and  mistakes.  I  want  to  start  with 
some  of  my  own  commitments  and  at  least 
one  of  my  own  mistakes. 

When  I  went  to  Congress  six  years  ago  I 
made  some  commitments  to  myself:  to  make 
the  tough  and  unpleasant  decisions  as  they 
came;  to  speak  out  at  times  when  remaining 
silent  might  be  easier;  to  admit  my  own  mis- 
takes; and  to  advocate  new  policies  when  old 
ones,  no  matter  how  dearly  held,  had  failed. 

Two  years  ago.  when  this  country  had 
fewer  than  50.000  men  in  Vietnam.  I  wrote 
a  newsletter  defending  the  President's  Viet- 
nam policy  and  pleading  patience  and  under- 
standing for  what  he  was  trying  to  do  I  have 
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thought  about  that  newsletter  many  tlmee 
with  Increasing  dismay  and  doubt  as  the 
limited  Involvement  I  supported  has  grown 
Into  a  very  large  Asian  land  war  with  half- 
a-mllUon  American  troops  scattered  In  Jun- 
gles and  hamlets,  fighting  an  enemy  who  is 
everywhere  and  nowhere,  seeking  to  save  a 
country  which  apparently  doesn't  want  to  be 
saved,  with  casualties  mounting  and  no  end 
In  sight,  with  more  and  more  troops  being 
asJsed  for  and  sent,  and  with  the  dangers  ot 
World  War  III  looming  ever  larger. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have  at- 
tended many  Vietnam  briefings  of  the  White 
House  and  State  Department.  Every  time  I've 
been  told  things  are  starting  to  look  up.  The 
'crossover  point"  may  be  Just  around  the 
corner.  The  "kill-rate"  Is  usually  up.  The 
pacification  program,  despite  difficulties.  Is 
showing  "real  progress."  Enemy  morale  Is  al- 
ways down:  in  fact,  each  report  brings  new 
e%'1dence  of  gloom  for  the  eneony's  forces. 
And  the  South  Vietnamese  army  Is  always 
beginning  to  be  ready  to  fight  Instead  of  run. 
To  be  fair  about  It,  I  presume  some  prog- 
ress has  resulted  from  our  enormous  expendi- 
tures in  lives  and  resources.  I  would  hate  to 
think  otherwise.  But  each  American  escala- 
tion has  been  matched  by  escalation  on  the 
other  side.  And  the  grim  probability  as  I 
speak  tonight  is  that  new  and  bigger  escala- 
tions He  ahead.  Unless  we  change  our  policy 
I  predict  we  will  have  750.000  troops  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam  within  the  next  18 
months.  There  will  be  more  bombing,  more 
civilian  deaths  In  South  and  North  Vietnam, 
more  American  casualties,  and  great  new  de- 
mands of  the  American  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
all  this. 

I  have  listened  to  all  the  arguments  of 
the  Administration,  read  all  the  reports  avail- 
able to  me.  attended  all  the  briefings,  heard 
all  the  predictions  of  an  eventual  end  to 
hostilities,  and  I  still  conclude  that  were  on 
a  mistaken  and  dangerous  road  In  my  Judg- 
ment continuing  our  present  policy  will  re- 
quire that  we  send  several  hundred  thousand 
more  American  troops  to  thresh  around  al- 
most aimlessly  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 
thousands  more  of  them  dying  and  many 
more  losing  arms  and  legs  and  eyes  without 
ever  achieving  what  we  know  as  'victory," 
all  the  while  the  material  cost  of  this  war 
is  climbing  from  the  present  thirty  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  forty  or  fifty  or  more 

What's  even  worse,  I  increasingly  fear  that 
the  Inevitable  result  of  this  policy  will  be  a 
wider  war.  Already  the  major  battles  along 
the  DemlllUrized  Zone  are  bringing  talk  of 
an  Invasion  of  the  North,  and  as  our  bombers 
get  ever  closer  to  the  Chinese  border  and 
Russian  ships  in  Haiphong,  one  can  see  the 
stakes  In  his  contest  rising  I  know  there 
are  those  who  say  Russia  and  China  would 
be  foolish  to  come  In  with  all  the  advantages 
they  are  enjoying  from  the  present  stale- 
mate. But  these  people  and  this  line  of  think- 
ing were  wrong  in  Korea,  and  they  may  well 
be  wrong  again. 

Many  of  the  wise  old  heads  In  Congress 
say  privately  that  the  best  politics  in  this 
situation  is  to  remain  silent,  to  fuzz  your 
views  on  this  great  issue,  and  to  await  de- 
velopments. I  hear  few  dovish  noises  in  Ari- 
zona, and  I  suspect  that  silence  would  be 
the  best  personal  politics  for  me.  This  would 
be  especially  true  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
we  are  at  last  starting  to   "win"  this  war. 

THE    OVERRIDING    ISSUr 

Then  why  am  I  here  tonight?  Vietnam  Is 
the  overriding  Issue  of  this  troubled  year, 
and  the  people  of  my  state  are  as  entitled 
to  my  honest  views  as  I  am  to  theirs.  I  have 
come  here  tonight  to  say  as  plainly  and  sim- 
ply as  I  can  that  I  was  wrong  two  years  ago. 
and  I  firmly  believe  President  Johnson's  ad- 
visors are  wrong  today.  Victory  may  indeed 
lie  ahead;  nothing  is  certain  in  this  life.  But 
life  goes  on,  and  men  must  make  decisions 
based  on  the  best  information  available  to 
them  at  the  time.  Waiting  for  things  to  hap- 


pen Is  not  leadership,  and  steering  a  safe 
political  course  Is  not  the  highest  order  of 
public  service. 

This  speech  is  not  an  easy  or  pleasant  task 
for  me.  I  am  of  the  President's  party;  I  ad- 
mire him  and  the  great  things  he  has  done 
for  America.  I  have  defended  him  on  a  great 
many  occasions,  including  a  visit  I  made  to 
Cambridge  University  in  England  last  Feb- 
ruary when  my  questioners  were  highly  criti- 
cal of  our  role  In  Vietnam.  I  know  from 
history  and  from  observing  two  Presidents 
firsthand  what  a  man-kllllng  Job  the  Presi- 
dency is.  So  I  take  no  satisfaction  In  dis- 
agreeing with  a  policy  he  feels  he  must  pur- 
sue I  respect  President  Johnson  for  doing 
what  he  firmly  believes  is  right,  and  It  grieves 
me  to  add  to  his  burdens.  But  I  would  be 
serving  neither  the  President  nor  the  coun- 
try to  pretend  to  agree  when  I  feel  we  must 
modify  our  national  course. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  last  two  years  I 
see  the  United  States  mounting  a  treadmill 
that  goes  ever  faster — so  fast  It  seems  almost 
impossible  now  to  get  off.  Yet  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  get  off  that  treadmill  and  that 
we  can.  The  hour  1"  late,  but  I  believe  this 
nation  of  ours  has  the  brains,  the  know-how, 
the  courage,  the  imagination  to  begin  to 
extricate  Itself  from  a  war  we  should  never 
have  blundered  into. 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  fool  you  or  myself 
The  steps  I  will  propose  in  a  moment  will 
cost  something,  too.  and.  if  taken,  may  have 
convulsive  effects  for  a  time  in  our  own  na- 
tional life.  But.  in  my  Judgment,  the  costs  of 
staying  with  a  mistaken  policy  will  be  far 
greater. 

The  great  rationalization  for  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  that  we  are  there  to  stop 
the  march  of  communism,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  honors  in  commit- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  free  world.  We  are 
falling,  and  I  believe  we  will  continue  to  fall 
as  long  as  we  maintain  our  present  policy 
of  military  escalation.  Indeed.  I  believe  this 
policy  is  strengthening  the  Communist  cause, 
weakening  the  free  world,  and  raising  grave 
doubts  about  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  back  up  its  commitments  else- 
where. 

I  am  advocating  a  change,  not  out  of  any 
fear  or  love  for  communism  or  admiration 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  but  out  of  love  for  America 
and  for  its  national  aspirations.  I  am  con- 
vinced our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  does 
not  serve  our  Interests,  and  In  a  way  It  Is  as 
though  we  had  designed  It  to  serve  our 
enemies.  This  may  seem  too  utterly  Ironic, 
but  let's  think  about  It  for  a  minute. 

Lets  suppose  there  had  been  a  world  Com- 
munist meeting  in.  say.  July  1964.  Everything 
was  in  disarray  The  once-monolithic  Com- 
munist movement  was  In  a  shambles.  The 
two  major  Red  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  were  at  each  others'  throats.  The 
Russians  had  suffered  humiliating  reverses  In 
Berlin.  Cuba,  Africa  and  elsewhere.  I  recall 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  the  previous 
fall  had  published  an  article  entitled.  "Is 
Russia  Losing  the  Cold  War?",  and  concluded 
that  It  was. 

Suppose  that  at  this  imaginary  meeting  a 
brilliant  young  theorist  had  come  forward 
with  a  dramatic  plan  to  reverse  the  unhappy 
trend.  Let  me  recite  what  he  might  have  said. 
"Comrades,  I  have  a  plan.  By  means  of  It 
we  can  enmesh  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
land  war  its  leaders  have  always  warned 
against.  Within  three  years  I  promise  you 
500.000  American  soldiers  will  be  hopelessly 
bogged  down  In  Jungle  fighting,  consuming 
huge  amounts  of  supplies  and  vast  quantiUes 
of  ammunition  while  gaining  essentially 
nothing.  They  will  be  seen  as  white  men 
fighting  Asiatics,  colonialists,  burning  vil- 
lages, destroying  rice  crops,  killing  and  maim- 
ing women  and  children.  Their  casualties  will 
be  heavy — perhaps  100,000  by  late  1967.  They 
will  have  to  boost  their  draft  quotas  and  raise 
taxes.  The  war  will  cost  them  $30  billion  or 
more  a  year.  And  this  will  upset  their  econ- 


omy, cause  Infiatlon.  threaten  their  balance 
of  payments,  and  play  hob  with  all  their 
domestic  programs.  There  will  be  great  in- 
ternal disj^enslon  and  even  riots  in  their 
cities.  And,  comrades,  in  spite  of  our  differ- 
ences, this  Is  one  cause  that  will  bring  us 
together,  fighting  on  the  same  side.  Further- 
more, we  can  achieve  all  these  wonderiu) 
results  without  committing  a  single  Russian 
or  Chinese  soldier,  sailor  or  airman,  and  at  a 
total  cost  of  perhaps  one  or  two  billion  a 
year." 

This  Is  sheer  invention,  of  course.  There 
was  no  such  meeting  and  no  such  plan.  But 
the  fact  is  that  a  dedicated  President,  sur- 
rounded by  advisors  with  the  highest  patriot- 
ism and  aided  by  a  well-meaning  but  pliant 
Congress — all  with  the  best  Intentions — has 
achieved  essentially  these  results.  We  have 
handed  our  enemies  all  of  this  on  a  platter, 
and  today  many  sincere  Americans  are  ready 
to  hand  them  a  lot  more  of  the  same. 

What  we  are  doing  today,  as  I  see  It,  is 
essentially  engaging  in  an  act  of  national 
rationalization.  We  talk  about  having  no 
alternatives,  but  if  you  boll  that  down  to  its 
essence,  what  it  means  is  that  we're  too  big 
and  powerful  to  admit  we  made  a  mistake 
I  refuse  any  longer  to  accept  a  tortured  logic 
which  allows  little  mistakes  to  be  admitted 
but  requires  big  ones  to  be  pursued  to  the 
bitter  end.  regardless  of  their  cost  in  lives 
and  money.  As  a  nation  let's  not  adopt  the 
senseless  psychology  of  the  compulsive  gam- 
bler at  the  race  track.  If  he's  lost  a  whole 
week's  wages  on  some  unfortunate  nag.  he 
ought  to  quit  and  go  home,  sadder  but  wiser. 
But  no,  he'll  go  to  the  bank,  draw  out  his 
savings,  mortgage  his  house,  and  wipe  out  his 
children's  chances  for  a  college  education,  all 
In  the  vain  hope  that  he  can  recoup  his  losses 
I  think  this  is  the  direction  we're  headed  in 
Vietnam 

WHY    PEOPLE   ARE   TROUBLED 

When  I  talk  to  people  about  this  war,  I 
find  them  most  troubled  by  this  funda- 
mental question 

Why  Is  it  that  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful,  efficient  and  successful  nation  on 
earth,  can't  defeat  a  little,  miserable,  back- 
ward country  like  North  Vietnam  and  do  It 
overnight — or  at  least  in  six  days  like  the 
Israelis? 

On  the  face  of  It  It  is  ridiculous.  But  there 
is  logic  and  reason  behind  every  event  If  we 
will  only  search  for  it.  There  are  answers  to 
this  tough  question — and  they  make  sense — 
If  we'll  only  look  the  truth  In  the  face.  Those 
answer  as  I  see  them  come  down  to  four 
fundamental  propositions: 

You  cannot  win  a  pjolitical  and  guerrilla 
war  In  South  Vietnam  by  any  amount  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  President  John- 
son knows  this,  but  I  don't  think  the  people 
do.  Too  many.  I  suspect,  think  that  more 
bombs  can  win  the  war. 

You  cannot  win  this  kind  of  war  when  the 
government  you  are  backing  is  largely  run 
by  wealthy  landowners  and  a  military  elite 
who  have  no  real  interest  in  the  poor.  Illiter- 
ate peasants  over  whom  the  war  is  being 
fought.  Unless  they  will  give  their  support 
to  that  government,  any  military  victory  will 
be  short-lived.  If  It  can  be  achieved  at  all. 

You  cannot  save  a  people  who  do  not  want 
to  be  saved  and  will  not  fight  for  the  gov- 
ernment which  runs  their  lives. 

You  cannot  win  In  this  deadly  poker  game 
when  any  escalation  "bet"  on  your  part  can 
be  matched  by  a  much  smaller  escalation  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  We  cannot  continue 
to  assume  that  when  we  increase  our  forces 
the  other  side  will  stand  still  giving  us  a 
clear  margin  of  superiority.  Every  time  the 
result  has  been  the  same:  staleniate  at  an 
even  higher  and  more  dangerous  and  costly 
level. 

These  are  the  grim  truths  about  Vietnam, 
as  I  see  them;  before  I  go  on  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss them  Just  a  little  further. 

Our  policy  seems  to  assume  you  can  win 
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this  kind  of  war  In  South  Vietnam  with  a 
bombing  sideshow  In  North  Vietnam.  In  my 
Judgment  there  simply  isn't  a  cheap,  easy, 
sanitary  way  you  can  convert  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  into  supporting  the  kind  of 
government  we've  seen  in  Saigon,  and  that 
Is  what  the  war  is  all  about. 

It  should  be  starkly  clear  to  everyone  by 
now  that  our  bombing  policy  has  failed.  It 
beian  with  two  objectives — to  stop  or  re- 
strict the  flow  of  men  and  materials  to  the 
south,  and  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table.  It  has  done  neither. 

In  January  1965.  the  enemy  strength  over- 
all was  about  120.000.  Today,  despite  huge 
c:isualtles.  it's  estimated  at  296.000.  If  we 
could  believe  all  these  Pentagon  body  counts, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  lost 
149.000  men  In  1966  alone.  And  yet  their 
forces  have  doubled  in  size  By  the  math  of 
guerrilla  warfare  which  requires  that  we  out- 
number them  at  least  4  to  1.  the  Commu- 
nists have  more  than  matched  our  build- 
up to  500.000  men. 

\s  far  as  the  other  objective  is  concerned. 
President  Johnson  tells  us  he  hasn't  heard 
from  Hanoi.  So  apparently  the  bombing 
hasn't  accomplished  anything  on  that  score 
either.  Indeed,  the  strange  fact  is  that  stop- 
ping the  bombing  might  bring  talks;  con- 
tinuing it  almost  surely  won't. 

You  know,  when  I  hear  people  say  we  aren't 
bombing  enough- — and  that  is  their  explana- 
tion of  our  failures — I  wonder  what  kind  of 
scale  they're  using  I  presume  most  of  you 
were  living  during  World  War  II.  and  you 
recall  the  merciless,  intense  bombing  raids 
the  Germans  made  upon  England  and  the  far 
greater  devastation  we  rained  upon  the 
major  cities  of  Europe  in  1944—45.  The  peak 
was  about  80.000  tons  of  bombs  a  month,  yet 
we're  dropping  more  than  that  now  on  a  lit- 
tle country  half  the  size  of  Arizona. 

The  fact  Is,  we've  substantially  destroyed 
the  production  facilities  of  North  Vietnam. 
Since  their  war  materials  are  now  coming 
from  factories  In  China  and  Russia  which  we 
aren't  able  to  bomb.  It  Is  argued  that  we  must 
destroy  the  goods  in  transit,  no  matter  what 
risks  are  involved. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  really  believe 
the  issues  In  Vietnam  are  worth  the  risk  of 
a  larger  war  Vietnam  is  a  nation  whose  his- 
tory has  been  marked  by  turmoil,  and  by 
sporadic  warring  between  North  and  South, 
for  a  thousand  years.  It  Is  a  nation  that  has 
known  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Japanese  and  French.  It  has  never  been 
able  to  develop  a  strong  national  government. 
The  only  government  the  people  ever  see  is 
the  tax  collector.  Some  of  the  areas  we  are 
trying  to  liberate  today  haven't  paid  alle- 
giance to  Saigon  for  years.  In  fact,  the  whole 
history  of  Vietnam  is  one  of  local  autonomy 
and  great  hostility  to  any  central  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  reasons  so  many  local 
officials  have  been  murdered  by  the  Vietcong 
Is  that  they  were  Imposed  on  the  villages  by 
the  Saigon  government.  This  Is  where  the 
struggle  lies.  We  are  fighting  to  preserve  the 
residue  of  French  colonialism  in  Indochina — 
an  oligarchy  of  well-to-do.  landed  benefi- 
ciaries of  a  century  of  French  rule.  And  when 
I  read  that  absentee  landlords  often  follow 
our  troops  Into  former  Vietcong  areas — to 
collect  back  rent  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  rice  production — I  wonder  how  much 
chance  we  have  of  ever  winning  this  struggle. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  recent  election 
represents  a  turn  toward  popular  govern- 
ment and  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  I  recognize  the  problem  of  trying  to 
build  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war. 
But  thus  far  there  has  been  little  to  give  one 
a  feeling  of  encouragement. 

A    DISCOURAGING    SITUATION 

I  wonder  If  you  realize  Just  how  discourag- 
ing the  situation  is.  Officer  commissions  in 
South  Vietnam  can  be  bought.  Military  sup- 
plies are  stolen  constantly.  For  many,  bribery 
is  a  way  of  life.  And  In  three  years  of  fighting, 


out  of  600,000  South  Vietnamese.  I  under- 
stand only  one  officer  of  the  rank  of  major  or 
above  has  been  wounded,  and  none  has  been 
killed.  Can  ordinary  men  be  expected  to  fol- 
low leaders  like  this? 

I  might  mention  that  through  February 
of  this  year  the  United  States  lost,  not  one 
or  two,  but  109  of  Its  officers  of  the  rank  of 
major  or  above  In  this  military  action.  The 
number  is  even  higher  today. 

As  an  American  I  also  feel  considerable  re- 
sentment that  our  young  men  are  required  to 
risk  their  lives  In  Vietnam  while  that  nation 
permits  perhaps  200.000  of  Its  own  young  men 
to  dodge  the  draft  and  another  100.000  or 
more  to  desert  the  army  every  year.  And  It  Is 
shocking  to  me  to  realize  that  young  Viet- 
namese can  be  deferred  from  the  draft  to  go 
to  college  even  if  they  never  show  up  in  class. 

I  suppose  the  average  American  Imagines 
that  our  soldiers  over  there  are  sp>ending 
their  time  fighting  North  Vietnamese  who 
have  infiltrated  to  the  South.  Lets  not  fool 
ourselves  about  who  Is  fighting  whom. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  troops  opposing  us 
are  South  Vietnamese.  Recently  along  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  we  have  been  fighting 
some  North  Vietnamese  main  force  units. 
but  these  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of 
what  we  call  "the  enemy."  The  truth  Is  that 
in  most  battles  Americans  are  fighting  South 
Vietnamese.  I  ask  you:  what  are  we  doing? 
What  are  Arizona  boys  doing  fighting  South 
Vietnamese  on  behalf  of  other  South  Viet- 
namese whose  leaders  lack  the  will  to  fight? 

I  said  earlier  that  we  are  fighting  this  war 
on  the  enemy's  terms  and  with  the  odds 
stacked  against  us.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example. 

An  American  lieutenant  recently  talked  to 
a  news  correspondent  as  he  viewed  the  bat- 
tle In  a  valley.  Three  helicopters  were  flutter- 
ing over  a  Jungle  area  and  shots  were  ring- 
ing out.  The  officer  observed,  "Look  at  this. 
I  have  three  million  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment and  twelve  or  fifteen  highly-trained, 
well-educated  men.  Opposed  to  them  over  in 
that  clearing  is  one  p>easant  with  a  fifty-dol- 
lar gun.  If  the  peasant  Is  lucky,  he  wins  the 
whole  ball  game." 

Or  think  about  this.  We  may  gamble  a  $2 
million  airplane,  $10,000  worth  of  bombs  and 
the  priceless  life  of  an  American  pilot  against 
a  $25  rope  bridge  which  will  be  rebuilt  to- 
morrow even  If  we're  lucky  enough  to  make 
a  direct  hit.  These  are  the  odds  were  playing 
over  there. 

Where  does  all  this  end?  Already  It  has 
cost  us  close  to  $100  billion  and  over  100,000 
casualties.  And  what  have  we  gained  for  our 
country,  for  Vietnam,  or  for  the  cause  of 
freedom?  The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to 
look  at  this  war  to  see  what  we  stand  to  gain 
by  continuing  our  present  policy — or  to  lose 
by  trying  some  other  policy. 

THE    rUND.MWENTAL    QUESTION 

The  fundamental  question  Is:  How  Impor- 
tant is  Vietnam  In  the  scheme  of  things? 
Is  this  Armageddon?  Is  this  the  ultimate 
test  of  strength  between  government  by  con- 
sent and  government  by  coercion,  between 
capitalism  and  communism?  Is  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  the  one  whose  exist- 
ence wUl  determine  the  future  course  of 
clvlUzatlon?  Is  this  the  showdown  for  the 
concept  of  "wars  of  national  liberation?" 
Win  this  really  determine  whether  our 
grandchildren  live  under  communism?  Does 
It  really  mean  that  we'll  only  have  to  fight 
later  in  Hawaii.  Oregon  or  Arizona?  If  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  "yes, "  then 
we  must  proceed  at  all  cost  to  win  this  war 
and  Insulate  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  all  future  attack,  subversion  or 
rebellion. 

But  suppose,  as  I  believe,  that  this  is  not 
A:mageddon.  Suppose  this  is  Just  one  of 
many  episodes  of  revolution  and  turmoil  oc- 
curring, and  about  to  occur,  in  a  world  that 
is  seething  with  the  forces  of  change.  Sup- 
pose that  our  extremely  costly  and  exhaust- 


ing resjxicse  to  this  episode  reveals  to  our 
enemies  that  we  obviously  can't  afford  to  go 
through  this  process  again  soon  Suppose 
that  a  very  possible  result  of  this  fantasti- 
cally expensive  enterprise  wUl  be  a  delay  of 
Just  a  few  years  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  then  I  believe  we  must  put  greater 
emphasis  upon  our  goals  as  a  nation  and 
less  on  the  Immediate  military  goals  pro- 
posed for  the  conduct  of  this  war. 

I  have  reflected  long  and  hard  on  what 
this  war  is,  what  significance  it  holds,  and 
what  effects  various  courses  of  action  would 
have  on  our  future  role  in  world  affairs.  And 
I  will  tell  you  frankly  I  no  longer  see  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  Munich  or  Valley  Forge. 
Atid  I'm  no  longer  very  Interested  in  hearing 
how  we  can  capture  one  more  hamlet  or 
rocky  hill.  I'm  Interested  In  hearing  how  we 
can  cut  our  losses,  reduce  our  future  ex- 
penditures ill  lives  and  resources,  and  bring 
this  venture  down  to  scale.  I'm  convinced 
our  national  interest — not  Russia's,  not 
China's,  not  North  Vietnam's — demands  that 
we  sharply  modify  our  present  policy  and 
that  we  start  doing  so  now. 

A  great  fallacy  of  our  present  policy,  as  I 
see  it.  lies  In  the  assumption  that  stopping 
this  "war  of  national  liberation"  will  prevent 
any  and  all  future  wars  of  this  type.  Such 
wars  were  beaten  back  in  Malaysia  and 
Korea,  yet  this  did  not  stop  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
or  the  Congo  We  are  only  due  for  more 
frustration  and  anger  in  the  years  ahead  if 
we  spend  more  blood  and  treasure  to  get 
some  kind  of  significant  "victory"  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  brings  me  to  the  hard  question  the 
President's  advisors  always  put  to  their  crit- 
ics: "All  right,  you  don't  like  what  we're 
doing.  Precisely  what  would  you  do.  and 
what  are  the  likely  results  of  your  policy?" 

This  Is  a  fair  question  that  demands  an 
answer.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  propose,  but 
first  let  me  make  clear  what  I  do  not  propose. 

We  are  in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  get  there,  but  we're  there.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting any  "cut  and  run"  pwllcy  or  proposing 
that  the  United  States  now  withdraw  from 
this  war  at  once.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  surrender  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  turn  our  backs  on  those  in 
South  Vietnam  who  have  come  to  rely  on 
our  commitments — people  who.  if  we  de- 
parted, might  be  victims  in  a  blood  bath  of 
the  kind  we  saw  in  Indonesia.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  this  country  violate  the  limited 
commitments  we  originally  made.  I  do  not 
propKJse  that  our  Investment  in  American 
blood  and  money  be  abandoned  without  giv- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  every  reasonaoie 
chance  to  save  themselves. 

And  let  me  make  clear  there  is  another 
thing  I  am  not  doing.  I  am  not  breaking 
with  President  Johnson,  either  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive or  as  leader  of  my  party.  Nor  am  I 
Joining  that  group  of  anarchists  who  are 
marching  on  Washington,  attempting  to 
block  the  entrances  of  the  Pentagon,  counsel- 
ing defiance  of  Selective  Service,  or  sending 
money  to  the  Vietcong 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  proposing  anything 
particularly  new  I  don't  pretend  to  have  all 
the  classified  Information  necessary  to  for- 
mtilate  detailed  alternatives.  Rather,  like 
Senators  Mansfield,  Church,  Cooper,  Morton. 
Percy  and  others  who  appreciate  the  Presi- 
dent's sincerity  and  his  anguish  over  the 
progress  of  this  war,  I  feel  I  must  try  to  con- 
vince him  that  our  present  policy  is  wrong 
and  should  be  changed  or  modified. 

Now,  what  do  I  propose?  I  propose  that  the 
United  States  halt  all  ftirther  escalation  and 
Americanization  of  this  war  and  that  it  dis- 
continue sending  any  more  Americans  to  do 
a  Job  that  ought  to  be  done  and  can  only  be 
done  by  Vietnamese.  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
de-escalate  and  de-Americanize  this  war  and 
that  we  begin  the  slow,  deliberate  and  pain- 
ful Job  of  extricating  ourselves  from  a  hope- 
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less,  open-ended  "commitment"  we  never 
made.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  start  bring- 
ing American  boys  home  and  start  turning 
this  w.ir  baclc  to  the  Vietnamese.  I  am  sug- 
gesLiiig  that  we  offer  the  people  cf  Southeast 
Asia  something  better  than  the  prospect  of 
Vietnam- type  wars  as  an  answer  to  threats  of 
subversion  or  aggresalon. 

I  would  say  to  President  Johnson:  facing 
this  decision  will  take  the  courage  and  great- 
ness of  which  you  are  capable.  People  will 
villlfy  you,  or  accuse  you  of  appeasement. 
Countless  armchair  generals- will  tell  you  vic- 
tory was  Just  around  the  corner.  But  in  the 
end  I  believe  the  American  people  will  rally 
behind  you  when  they  realize  that  this  deci- 
sion will  strengthen  our  country  and  ad- 
vance its  Interests. 

THE    PBE5IDENT    SPEAKS 

Major  policy  changes  are  tough  to  explain 
and  defend,  but  I  would  propose  that  the 
President  go  on  television  and  speak  plainly 
to  the  American  people,  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  to  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam, to  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese,  and  to 
our  allies  and  friends  around  the  world.  I 
would  propose  that  he  tell  them  something 
nice  this: 

"I  didn't  st:irt  this  war  but  I  enlarged  It. 
I  d:d  this  :n  the  honest  belief  It  couid  be 
won  at  moderate  cost  My  best  advice  in  1964 
was  that  fewer  than  100.000  troops  would  do 
the  Job  This  didn't  work.  I  was  told  that 
300.000  w.uld  do  the  Job  This  didn't  work 
either  Then  I  was  told  500.000  was  enough. 
It  Isn't  Now  Im  hearing  that  another  100.000 
or  200,000  will  be  the  magic  number.  I  was 
told  that  bombing  extensively  in  the  North 
would  stop  infiUratlon  and  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  peace  table.  Instead.  Infiltration  has  In- 
creased as  we  have  Increased  the  bomb- 
ing, and  we're  farther  from  the  peace 
table  than  when  we  began.  On  the  basis 
of  all  this  advice  we're  dropping  more  bombs 
on  this  small,  miserable  country  than  the 
allies  dropped  on  Europe  at  the  peak  of 
World  War  11.  and  yet  our  objectives  elude 
us  So  far  I've  seen  700  of  our  most  costly 
aircraft  destroyed  and  1500  of  our  best 
pilots  downed.  I've  seen  15.000  of  our  young 
men  killed  and  85.000  wounded,  and  count- 
less others  confined  under  unspeakable  con- 
ditions In  Communist  prisons. 

"I  tell  you  frankly,  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
my  advice  was  wrong  and  the  decisions  I 
made  were  wrong.  As  your  President  I  now 
refuse  to  compound  these  mistakes,  to  follow 
this  advice  any  longer,  or  to  subject  you  and 
your  sons  and  your  tax  dollars  anvmore  to  a 
course  which  Is  defeating  this  coimtrv's  in- 
t^rejts  and  dividing  its  people  I  happen  to 
believe  that  the  pacification  of  Detroit  and 
New.irk  Is  at  least  as  important  as  the  pac- 
IflcaUon  of  Jungle  hamlete  in  South  Viet- 
nam— and  we  can't  do  both 

"Accordingly.  I  am  ordering  a  halt  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  I  am  ordering 
a  gradual  de-escalation  of  our  entire  war 
effort  and  I  am  directing  our  military  men 
to  prepare  plans  to  back  our  troops  off 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  those  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  which  can  be  defended  most 
readily  and  to  turn  over  the  remaining  de- 
fense Job  to  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. Within  a  reasonable  time  after  that 
we  will  turn  over  the  balance  of  this  war 
effort  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  bring 
virtually  all  our  troops  back  home.  In  keep- 
ing with  our  commitments,  we  will  continue 
to  supply  whatever  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  while  this 
threat  continues  and  as  long  as  we  are  con- 
vinced the  government  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
working  in  the  interest  of  Its  own  people." 

The  President  having  done  this.  I  would 
suggest  that  he  call  upon  our  allies  In  the 
free  world  to  assist  this  country  In  formulat- 
ing a  program  of  land  reform,  economic 
development,  health  and  education  through- 
out  Southeast   Asia,   and   that   he   ask    the 
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Congress  to  authorize  a  small  part  of  the 
money  saved  through  reduction  of  our  war 
effort  for  a  fund  to  begin  this  program. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  the  President 
send  a  message  to  the  eight  nations  which 
participated  with  us  In  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1954.  It  is  In  the  breakdown  of 
that  convention — and  the  United  States  car- 
ries a  large  share  of  responslbUlty  for  that 
breakdown — that  one  finds  the  seeds  of  the 
connict  In  Vietnam  today.  I  would  have  him 
propose  that  the  nations  which  were  a  party 
to  that  convention  reconvene  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  set  up  procedures  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  for  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  that  convention. 

A  WORD  TO  SAIGON 

Now.  what  about  our  allies — and  our  ene- 
mies? To  the  elected  leaders  of  South  Viet- 
nam I  would  think  the  President  might  say 
something  like  this: 

"Our  commitment  to  you  was  to  assist  you 
In  repelling  external  aggression,  not  In  de- 
fending your  central  government  from  your 
own  people.  We  promised  to  help  you  build 
a  free  and  non-Communist  government,  not 
to  perpetuate  a  military  or  unrepresentative 
regime.  Insofar  as  we  have  seen  this  war  In 
terms  of  Invasion  from  the  North  we  have 
felt  obligated  to  honor  these  commitments, 
and  we  have  done  so  at  tremendous  cost  In 
lives  and  in  dollars.  Wherever  we  have  met 
main  force  units  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
we  have  defeated  them  decisively.  We  are 
not  leaving  Just  yet.  but  we're  cutting  back 
because  we  think  It  Is  time  for  you  to  do 
your  own  fighting.  This  Is  your  country  and 
your  war.  not  ours.  And  If  your  own  people 
need  pacifying,  only  you  can  pacify  them: 
we  can't  begin  to  do  a  Job  like  that.  You 
must  now  build  an  army  which  can  win  this 
war;  we  can't  win  It  lor  you.  We  will  provide 
you  with  supplies  and  ammunition,  but  we 
are  tired  of  cheating  and  blackmarketing 
and  stealing  while  your  people  laugh  at  us. 
And  a  condition  for  our  support  will  be 
stern  measures  by  your  government  to  bring 
these  practices  to  an  end. 

"You  have  had  your  elections  now,  and 
It  Is  up  to  you  to  begin  Immediately  to  build 
a  government  which  will  root  out  corruption 
and  nef>otlsm.  and  that  will  be  concerned 
about  the  health  and  education  and  safety 
of  ordinary  people.  If  you  will  do  this,  we 
will  help  you  finance  a  new  program  of  public 
health,  education,  economic  development  and 
land  reform  that  can  provide  a  stable  base  for 
peace  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

"I  think  It  Is  time  that  you  give  more 
than  Up  service  to  the  principles  you  es- 
poused In  Geneva — a  united  Vietnam  and 
free  and  open  elections,  both  North  and 
South.  This  war  Is  more  than  a  conflict  be- 
tween abstract  Ideologies,  more  than  a  chess 
game  between  the  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  worlds.  This  war  is  mainly  a 
product  of  real  forces  at  work  In  your  own 
country.  No  matter  how  difficult  these  prob- 
lems are.  you  the  people  of  Vietnam  ought 
to  be  working  at  them.  We  Americans  can- 
not settle  these  differences,  but  perhaps  you 
can." 

A  WORD  TO  HANOI 

To  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  other  leaders  in 
Hanoi  I  would  suggest  the  President  say 
something  like  this: 

"We  have  beaten  your  main  force  units  In 
every  engagement,  and  we  can  contJnue  to 
do  so  Indefinitely.  But  we  don't  choose  to  do 
so  because  this  Is  your  kind  of  war.  not  ours. 
No  longer  will  American  troops  contest  you 
for  every  ridge,  hill  or  patch  of  Jungle.  You 
will  now  be  fighting  your  fellow  countrymen 
If  you  choose  to  fight  our  forces  while  they 
remain  In  Vietnam,  you're  going  to  have  to 
attack  us  In  strongly  fortified  areas  where  we 
have  all  the  advantages.  And  this  Is  going  to 
be  the  new  fact  of  life  for  you  In  Vietnam.  No 
longer  are  we  basing  our  plans  on  forcing  you 
to  the  conference  table  In  a  hurry  with  one 


escalation  after  another.  We're  settling  down 
now  and  building  a  firm  base  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam— but  we're  ready 
too,  to  return  to  Geneva  and  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  unified  Vietnam. 

"Furthermore,  if  you  want  to  continue 
fighting,  you  should  understand  that  you  can 
take  absolutely  nothing  for  granted.  While 
we  will  confine  ourselves  p.lncipally  to  cer- 
tain areas  of  South  Vietnam,  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  everywhere,  and  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  come  out  and  spoil  offensive  prep, 
aratlons  directed  against  those  areas  we 
control  when  we  feel  so  inclined.  And  what- 
ever happens,  American  air  power  and  naval 
power  will  remain  in  the  Pacific. 

'You  have  said  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  might  persuade  you  to  nego- 
tiate. Note  that  I  am  ordering  a  halt  to  the 
bombing.  I  suggest  you  now  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  meet  your  part  of  the  bargain" 

A  WORD  TO  OtTR  ALLIES 

To  our  allies  and  those  nations  of  the  world 
which  have  complained  of  our  bombing  and 
escalation  policies  I  think  the  President 
might  say  this: 

"These  policies  you  objected  to  have  ended 
Now  lets  see  what  you  can  do  to  find  an 
avenue  to  peace  In  Vietnam.' 

To  Secretary  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations 
he  might  say  "You  talked  a  lot  about  our 
bombing  operations  blocking  anv  hope  for 
peace.  Now  here  Is  your  chance,  if  the  Rus- 
sians really  want  peace,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested. If  an  end  to  the  bombing  can  bring 
an  end  to  the  war.  let  us  now  see  results.  Let 
both  sides  de-escalate.  Let  the  Russians  now 
de-escalate  their  supply  operation.  Let  them 
show  good  faith  in  their  statements  about 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  conference 
table — either  that  or  stop  talking  peace  while 
making  war." 

There  you  have  it — a  plan  I  believe  might 
start  to  get  us  off  the  Vietnam  treadmill  I 
frankly  admit  tliere  Is  nothing  very  heroic 
about  It.  It's  a  far  cry  from  damn  "the  tor- 
pedoes", "surrender,  hell,  we've  Just  begun 
to  fight",  and  other  such  stirring  phrases 
from  our  history.  But  I  think  It  is  a  prudent 
and  humane  proposal  which  will  advance  our 
country's  Interests.  I'm  Just  enough  of  an 
optimist  to  believe  that  a  dramatic  change 
of  this  kind  would  command  support  from 
a  large  majority  of  American  mothers  and 
fathers  and  sons  and  taxpayers  and  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  our  environment  I'm  optimist 
enough  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  our 
citizens  regard  the  welfare  of  this  country 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  as  more  important 
that  "saving  face."  whatever  that  means. 
This  country  wants  leadership,  and  It  has 
always  wanted  to  be  to'.d  the  truth— even  the 
unpleasant  truth. 

I  don't  know  how  the  ornithologists  ever 
got  Involved  In  this  war,  and  I  have  little 
hope  that  this  speech  won't  get  me  labeled  as 
some  variety  of  dove,  chicken  hawk,  pigeon. 
owl  or  ostrich.  However.  If  it  should  happen 
that  I  dropped  dead  leaving  this  meeting  to- 
night. I  would  hope  that  my  tombstone  might 
read:  "Here  lies  a  realist."  Not  a  hawk,  not  a 
dove,  but  a  man  who  wa.<=  willing  to  face  pain- 
ful and  unpleasant  realities.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  both  so-called  "hawks"  and 
"doves"  have  erred  In  our  recent  debate  over 
Vietnam  and  that  both  have  been  unrealistic. 
In  part.  In  what  they  have  advocated  I  will 
return  to  this  In  a  moment,  and  I'll  have 
some  critical  things  to  say  to  each. 

In  this  life  every  choice  has  Its  conse- 
quences. It  Isn't  enough  to  complain  of  a 
policy  one  doesn't  like:  one  must  have  alter- 
natives and  be  prepared  to  face  their  con- 
sequences. I  realize  that  my  proposals,  too, 
win  have  some  pretty  distasteful  ramifica- 
tions. But  I'm  willing  to  face  them,  as  I  ex- 
pect I  will  have  to  do  In  the  question  period 
tonight 
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FIVE  STEBN    REALITIES 

Because  I  think  so  much  of  our  debate  on 
Vietnam  has  been  up  in  the  clouds,  I'd  like 
to  take  a  moment  here  to  face  up  to  five 
hard,  stern  realities  which  limit  our  options 
over  there.  Two  of  them  the  "hawks"  refuse 
to  face;  three  of  them  tend  to  be  Ignored  by 
the  "doves." 

The  flTst  of  these  is  that  no  amount  of 
bombing  Is  going  to  stop  transportation  of 
enough  supplies  to  keep  the  Communist  ef- 
fort going  In  the  South.  The  supplies  aren't 
made  in  North  Vietnam.  They  are  made  In 
Russia  and  China  If  we  permanently  de- 
stroyed every  railroad  track  and  every  bridge 
in  the  North,  enough  supplies  would  go 
through  to  keep  this  war  at  the  present  level 
Indefinitely,  and  we  have  this  on  the  word 
of  Secretary  McNamara  In  sworn  testimony 
before  the  Senate.  In  1966  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  sending  about  100  tons  a  day 
into  the  South.  Today,  following  a  year  of 
the  most  Intensive  bombing  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  they're  not  sending  100  tons — 
they're  sending  300  tons  a  day.  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  100,000  tons  of  bombs  a  month, 
instead  of  80,000  will  change  the  result. 

The  second  of  these  stern  realities  Is  di- 
rected to  those  who  write  me  saying,  "Let's 
pull  out  the  stops."  I  wonder  U  they  have 
thought  about  where  this  will  lead.  As  you 
know,  the  United  States  got  into  this  mess 
through  certain  commitments  made  by  a 
succession  of  Presidents.  Other  nations  have 
made  commitments,  too.  When  commitments 
like  this  come  into  direct  conflict,  wars  get 
started.  Political  scientists  still  like  to  play 
games  with  the  combination  of  treaties  and 
ententes  and  obligations  of  various  kinds 
existing  among  the  nations  of  Europe  prior 
to  World  War  I. 

My  second  reality,  then,  is  this:  No  living 
man  can  give  us  any  assurance  that  Russia 
or  China,  or  both,  won't  come  into  this  war 
with  both  feet  In  the  next  week,  or  month, 
or  year,  If  we  keep  on  as  we  are.  As  a  realist 
I  have  to  agree  that  the  odds  are  they  will 
not.  But  what  a  crazy  gamble.  If  we  lose  that 
gamble,  we  are  talking  not  of  500,000  Amer- 
ican troops  and  $30  billion  a  year  but  per- 
haps five  million  troops  and  $300  billion  a 
year — and  maybe  nuclear  warheads  on  Tuc- 
son and  every  other  Important  city. 

Let's  not  forget  Korea.  Recall  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  met  with  General  MacArthur 
on  Wake  Island  on  October  15,  1950.  and  In 
that  conference  MacArthur  told  Truman  the 
w,»r  was  all  but  won  and  assured  him  neither 
the  Russians  nor  Chinese  would  intervene 
in  spite  of  our  invading  North  Korea.  With 
Truman's  acquiescence  MacArthur  proceeded 
to  launch  a  "final"  offensive  on  November  25, 
followed  one  day  later  by  Chinese  Interven- 
tion and  one  of  the  most  costly  retreats  In 
American  history.  We  ignored  reality  then; 
let's  not  repeat  It. 

1  gather  that  among  the  "birds"  here  to- 
night are  some  "doves."  I  have  some  hard 
counsel  for  you.  too.  Many  of  you  have  writ- 
ten saying  that  If  we  will  but  stop  the  bomb- 
ing. Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  Join  us  In  sincere  talks. 
I  hope  I'm  wrong,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  of 
my  third  stern  reality— the  Improbability 
that  Hanoi  will  pull  our  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire,  or  help  us  find  some  easy  way  to  save 
face.  I've  studied  the  arguments  about  past 
peace  efforts  and  the  charges  that  we  re- 
sumed bombing  Just  as  negotiations  were 
about  to  begin  Our  peace  efforts  have  been 
clumsy,  and  probably  Insufficient,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  Hanoi  in  the  past  three  years  has 
really  been  willing  to  make  a  peace  our  gov- 
ernment would  have  accepted.  The  President 
w.as  encouraged  last  winter  to  make  some- 
Hilng  out  of  the  "Tet"  truce,  and  we  stopped 
our  bombing  activities  for  a  few  days.  Know- 
ing this  was  coming,  the  North  Vietnamese 
loaded  up  every  truck  and  sampan  they  could 
find,  and  In  those  four  days  moved  really 
huge  amounts  of  supplies.  But  thev  didn't 


move   a  single  diplomat,   or   a   single  peace 
feeler. 

In  spite  of  this  gloomy  peace  prospect  I 
think  my  program  makes  sense  because  It's 
right  for  our  country.  I'm  tired  of  having 
decisions  affecting  200  million  Americans 
being  determined  by  what  some  hard-nosed 
Politburo  m  Hanoi  or  Peking  decides  to  do. 

And  this  brings  me  to  stern  reality  num- 
ber four.  There  are  legitimate,  effective,  demo- 
cratic means  available  to  work  a  change  In 
the  policies  of  our  government.  They  still 
work,  and  I'm  trying  to  use  one  of  them 
tonight.  Violence  and  disruption  and  name- 
calling  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problems  or  the  advancement  of 
reasonable  alternatives. 

If  alternatives  are  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  mere  posturing,  they  cannot  start  with 
the  assumption  that  anyone  taking  a  differ- 
ent view  Is  Ignorant  of  the  facts,  blind  to 
truth,  oblivious  to  history  and  basically 
wicked.  Reasonable  men  can  differ  on  the 
course  to  follow  In  Vietnam,  end  they're  not 
likely  to  come  to  agreement  through  the 
shaking  of  fists  or  flinging  of  epithets. 

Thinking  about  the  consequences  of  my 
proposal.  I  feel  I  must  face  up  to  one  final 
very  harsh  reality,  and  that  Is  the  slim  pros- 
pect that  the  present  government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  its  army  will  be  able  to  do  the 
Job  I  have  outlined  for  them.  On  this  level 
I  am  frankly  pessimistic  about  my  proposal. 
But  If   we   give   them   a   fair  chance,   if  we 
a-sure  them  of  all  the  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion and  military  hardware  they  need,  and  In 
spite  of  this  they  are  unable  to  manage  their 
own    defense   after   a    reasonable   length    of 
time,  then  so  be  It.  The  Lord  has  not  as- 
signed us  the  Job  of  defending  South  Viet- 
nam   In    perpetuity.    The    French   withdrew 
from  Indochina  and  Algeria,  Britain  did  the 
same  in  India.  Egypt  and  various  countries 
of  Africa.   The  Dutch   did  it  in   Indonesia. 
There  were  Internal  convulsions  In  each  case, 
but   those   nations  survived   and  prospered. 
How  ironic  It  Is  that  we  can  live  in  tills 
prosperous  country  and  go  calmly  to  bed  at 
night  while  governments  which  call  them- 
selves   "Communist"    rule    In    Warsaw    or 
Budapest,   or  Indeed  Havana.  But  we  must 
accept  tens  of  thousands  of  American  cas- 
ualties and  put  out  endless  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  assure,  at  all  cost,  that  there  Is  never 
such  a  government  In  Saigon.  I'd  far  prefer 
to  see  friendly  governments  In  all  of  Asia: 
but  there  are  limits  to  what  this  country  can 
do  and  to  the  costs  I'm  willing  to  pay. 

vs.    CAN     "DO    NO     WRONG" 

I  have  always  wondered  why  It  Is  that 
every  other  country  can  lose  wars,  admit 
mistakes  and  retreat  once  In  a  while,  all 
without  permanent  injury,  but  the  United 
States  can  do  none  of  these  things  without 
loss  of  honor. 

I  say  let's  continue  to  supply  South  Viet- 
nam. Let's  make  clear  we  will  withdraw  our 
forces  gradually.  But  In  the  end  let's  put  the 
destiny  of  Vietnam  In  the  hands  of  the  Viet- 
namese, and  let's  get  back  to  our  own  serious 
problems  In  this  country. 

As  I  speak  tonight  we're  about  a  year  from 
our  next  Presidential  election.  Nearly  every- 
one. I  supppose,  has  been  speculating  about 
the  choices  that  will  face  us  In  that  contest. 
If  the  Republicans  reveal  more  Judgment 
than  I  tend  to  credit  them  with,  they  might 
present  us  with  an  option  such  as  I  have 
outlined  tonight.  If  they  do  that,  there  might 
well  be  a  Republican  President  In  the  White 
House  In  1969.  But  I  don't  think  they  will 
give  us  this  kind  of  option.  I  expect  their 
candidate  will  be  a  Nixon  or  a  Reagan  who 
promises  us  even  more  bombing  and  more 
escalation  and  more  likelihood  of  blundering 
Into  World  War  III.  And  the  end  result, 
after  more  years  of  bloodshed,  bombs  and 
war  bonds — If  we're  lucky — will  be  some  kind 
cessation  of  hostilities  without  victory. 
And  then  a  few  years  later  some  Asian  Charles 


de  Gaulle  will  boot  us  out.  and  we  will  have 
gained  nothing  but  bitterness  and  debt. 

I  might  say  that.  If  President  Johnson 
could  work  some  miracle  and  get  a  cease-fire 
tomorrow,  I  would  expect  this  same  result  a 
few  years  hence.  Charles  de  Gaulle  may  be  a 
unique  personage  but  he  h&s  no  monopoly 
on  Ingratitude. 

As  I  spoke  of  the  consequences  of  my  pro- 
posal. I'm  sure  some  were  saying.  "Yes,  but 
how  about  the  Domino  Theory?"  My  answer 
is  that  countries  aren't  dominoes,  and  wars 
aren't  games.  What's  going  on  In  Vietnam 
can't  be  explained  simply  in  terms  of  a  world 
ideological  struggle.  There  are  real  issues  In- 
volved in  Vietnam  and  the  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia.  A  country  that  ignores  these 
real  problems  Is  headed  for  trouble.  A  coun- 
try that  works  at  solving  Its  problems  prob- 
ably Is  going  to  make  out  all  right. 

If  you  want  my  best  Judment  regarding 
the  Domino  Theory.  It  is  that  our  military 
operations  In  Laos  and  Thailand  have  made 
those  countries  far  more  likely  to  topple, 
like  dominoes,  than  if  we  had  never  fought 
in  Southeast  Asia  at  all. 

Tnat  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  commit- 
ments. Last  spring  in  a  House  speech  I  quoted 
Historian  Henry  Steele  Commager  as  saying 
that  the  succession  of  commitments  we  have 
made  in  Vietnam  were  essentially  "mind- 
less," I  agreed  with  this  and  said  It  was  as 
though  at  each  of  the  crucial  moments  when 
world-shaking  decisions  were  to  be  made  we 
had  our  minds  on  other  matters  and  regarded 
these  decisions  as  of  little  consequence  I 
still  believe  this,  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  regret  that  our  Presidents  In  the  last 
twenty  years  have  committed  this  nation  to 
assume  certain  obligations  without  fully  con- 
sulting the  Congress  or  Initiating  any  dia- 
logue that  could  produce  a  clear  mandate  for 
such  commitments. 

Each  of  these  commitments  were  made.  I 
believe,  with  the  assumption  that  this  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  carry  out  U.S.  objec- 
tives In  Vietnam.  Now  we  are  told  that  with 
just  another  45.000  troops,  and  perhaps 
bombing  of  the  last  remaining  targets  In 
North  Vietnam,  we  can  do  the  Job.  Who 
really  believes  this? 

COMMITMENT    TO    BANKRUPTCY 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  practicing  law 
here,  a  troubled  businessman  of  modest 
means  came  to  me  as  an  old  friend.  His 
closest  friend  during  a  terminal  Illness  had 
asked  him  to  help  the  sick  man's  son.  who 
was  Just  starting  In  business.  He  readily 
agreed;  in  other  words,  he  made  a  solemn 
commitment.  Subsequently  he  loaned  the 
boy  $5,000  after  his  friend's  death.  It  soon 
became  apparent  the  boy  didn't  have  any 
business  sense,  but  the  agreement  was  a 
solemn  one.  Soon  he  had  825,000  of  his  own 
money  and  half  his  working  hours  invested  in 
a  clearly  losing  venture,  and  he  was  neglect- 
ing his  own  business  affairs.  When  he  came 
to  see  me,  he  had  Just  talked  with  his  banker 
about  mortgaging  his  home.  It  was  apparent 
to  me  he  was  on  a  course  that  would  lead 
eventually  to  bankruptcy. 

I  believe  the  "war  hawks"  In  this  cotmtry 
are  following  a  similar  sort  of  logic.  Tliey  say 
It  was  a  mistake  to  commit  ourselves,  but 
we  did,  and  therefore  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  carry  It  on  at  any  cost,  no  matter  how 
great  or  for  how  long,  until  we  can  conclude 
it  on  terms  which  we  consider  satisfactory. 

I  told  my  Tucson  friend  that  he  had  kept 
the  spirit  and  word  of  any  commitment  be 
had  made  to  his  dead  friend  and  that  now  he 
should  tell  the  boy  frankly  that  he  could  go 
no  further.  I  told  him.  as  I  tell  my  country- 
men now,  that  your  first  commitment  Is  to 
your  own  people  and  your  own  future.  Be- 
yond this  you  do  what  you  reasonably  can 
for  your  friends,  but  no  more. 

Finally.  I'd  like  to  talk  about  that  magic 
national  attribute  called  "face."  As  I  recall, 
this  Is  something  we  used  to  say  the  Orlen- 
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tals  were  terribly  concerned  about.  Now  ap- 
parently It's  become  vital  to  us. 

I  don't  accept  this.  In  the  long  run  a  na- 
tion's prestige  and  greatness  and  "face"  de- 
pend on  doing  what  Is  right  for  Its  own  peo- 
ple and  taking  the  consequences.  There  Is 
no  dignity  greater  than  that  of  a  strong  man. 
or  strong  nation,  admitting  a  mistake,  cor- 
recting It,  and  taking  the  consequences. 
There  Is  no  course  more  likely  In  the  long 
run  to  destroy  one's  dignity  or  "face"  than 
to  become  a  prisoner  of  past  mistakes. 

I'm  against  Communist  aggression  and 
for  buUdlng  up  the  strength  of  the  free 
world,  and  this  Is  why  I  propose  that  we 
quit  playing  a  Communist  game  on  Commu- 
nist terms.  I  propose  that  we  put  greater 
emphasis    on    America's    self-interest. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  isolationist.  Well.  I'm 
no  Isolationist.  I  don't  think  America  can 
or  should  turn  its  back  on  the  world.  'With 
the  population  explosion,  technological  de- 
velopment and  all  the  rest.  It's  vital  that  we 
play  a  role  In  world  affairs.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Lord  ever  put  his  foot  on  Plymouth 
Rock  and  assigned  us  the  mission  to  settle 
every  controversy  in  every  corner  of  the 
World.  In  the  past  quartercentury  we  seem 
to  have  taken  on  such  a  role. 

What  we  must  do  Is  put  Vietnam  In  per- 
spective If  we  could  but  read  the  history 
of  the  coming  century,  I  think  we  would 
see  that  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  was  but 
one  of  dozens  of  struggles  In  the  underde- 
veloped, formerly  colonial  areas  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  There  are  great 
forces  of  change  at  work  In  the  world,  and 
I'm  not  talking  about  communism.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  the  aspirations  of  two-thirds  of 
the  human  race  to  enjoy  the  good  life  now- 
enjoyed  by  the  other  third.  We  can't  pre- 
vent change  from  occurring,  even  If  we 
wanted  to  do  so.  And  we  can't  police  the 
world  and  right  every  wrong. 

By  policing  Vietnam  we  hope  to  make  our 
commitments  credible,  yet  increasingly  we 
are  making  them  less  credible.  To  Illustrate, 
earlier  this  year  the  President  dispatched 
three  lonely  transports  to  the  Congo  to  aid 
In  quelling  the  latest  eruption  there.  It  pro- 
voked a  violent  storm  of  congressional  criti- 
cism on  the  grounds  that  it  represented  the 
first  step  toward  another  Vietnam  involve- 
ment. I'm  not  saying  the  criticism  was  right 
or  wrong,  but  this  episode  reveals  the  hard 
truth  that,  precisely  because  of  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  Is  far  less  likely  ever  again  to 
Intervene  In  places  where  lnter\'entlon  Is 
favorable.  Is  called  for,  or  might  be  success- 
ful. 

MANT  REVOLTrrZONS  TO  COME 

There  are  some  125  nations  In  this  world.  In 
the  years  ahead  many  of  them  are  going  to  be 
Involved  in  civil  wars,  revolutions  and  clashes 
with  their  neighbors.  In  most  cases  our  best 
f)ollcy  will  be  to  stand  back,  as  we  did  in 
Indonesia,  the  fifth  largest  nation  In  the 
world,  a  rich  source  of  many  raw  materials, 
an  area  far  more  Imfxirtant  in  any  power 
struggle  than  Vietnam.  For  years  this  nation 
had  what  amounted  to  a  Communist  govern- 
ment under  Sukarno.  He  broke  relations  with 
the  United  States,  burned  cur  libraries,  de- 
nounced us  at  every  turn.  Surely  here  was  a 
situation  touching  our  interests.  Yet  we  com- 
mitted not  a  single  soldier  nor  for  many 
months  a  single  dollar  of  aid.  What  was  the 
result?  Because  we  stood  back  and  waited,  the 
people  of  that  country  took  matters  Into  their 
own  hands  and  threw  Sukarno  and  his  Com- 
munist friends  out.  While  many  problems 
still  beset  it.  Indonesia  has  started  on  a  better 
course. 

In  Vietnam  the  task  has  been  made  in- 
finitely more  difficult  by  our  actions  of  the 
past  two  decades,  but  we  can  stlU  help  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
themselves.  And.  In  any  case,  we  should  know 
by  now  that  we  can't  do  it  for  them. 

The  world  has  always  been  full  of  e'vll, 
sufTeiing  and  Injustice.  I  wish  It  were  not  so. 


But  I  agree  with  President  Kennedy  who  said 
not  so  many  years  ago: 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  neither  omnipotent  or  omniscient — 
that  we  are  only  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population — that  we  cannot  Impose  our  will 
on  the  other  94  per  cent  of  mankind — that 
we  cannot  right  every  wrong  or  reverse  each 
adversity — and  therefore  there  cannot  be 
an  American  solution  to  every  world  prob- 
lem." 

I  agree  with  these  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, yet  I  am  also  aware  that  he  shares  with 
Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower  and  John- 
son a  partial  responsibility  for  the  fix  we 
ore  In  today  In  Vietnam.  To  me,  this  contra- 
diction Illustrates  the  dilemma  of  America's 
post-war  role  as  a  world  leader.  We  have  no 
territorial  designs.  We  believe  In  the  free 
determination  of  people  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government.  Yet  we  also  seem  to  feel 
we  have  a  missionary  duty  to  stop  anything 
labeled  "Communist"  wherever  It  appears, 
With  such  conflicting.  If  not  contradictory, 
policies  It's  no  wander  our  country  getfi  Itself 
Into  trouble. 

Sydney  Smith,  a  British  theologian  of  the 
last  century,  stated  our  predicament  very 
well  In  one  sentence  when  he  said.  "Errors 
to  be  dangerous  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
truth  mingled  with  them."  We  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  convinced  of  the  "rlghtness" 
of  Incompatible  Ideas  because  there  was  so 
much  truth  mingled  with  them.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  re-examine  those  ideas  to 
see  that  they  don't  lead  us  to  even  more 
serious  trouble. 

And  as  I  fly  back  to  Washington  tonight 
I'm  going  to  be  thinking  of  the  prayer  which 
that  wonderful  organization.  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  teaches  to  its  members;  It  might 
teach  this  nation  something  too: 

"Oh  Lord,  give  us  the  strength  to  change  the 
things  which  can  be  changed; 

The  courage  to  accept  the  things  which  can- 
not be  changed. 

And  the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference." 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  CtTNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  who  has  looked  at  the  darkening 
skies  over  all  of  our  large  cities,  or  who 
has  experienced  the  feeling  that  he  may 
choke  If  he  takes  another  breath,  can 
doubt  that  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
is  indeed  serious ;  moreover,  it  is  steadily 
worsening.  If  we  act  now,  we  can  deal 
with  it  in  a  rational  and  deliberate  way. 
If  we  wait,  the  problem  will  inevitably 
reach  such  critical  proportions  that 
drastic  measures  will  be  necessary. 

The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
would  enable  us  to  take  the  more  intelli- 
gent course.  It  would  result  in  strength- 
ened control  efforts  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  would  call  on  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  furnish  guidelines  for 
constructive  action.  It  would  greatly  in- 
crease funds  and  facilities  for  research 
and  control  activities.  And,  finally,  it 
would  help  us  to  provide  the  degree  of 
protection  against  air  pollution  that 
people  have  a  right  to  expect,  no  matter 
where  they  live. 

The  provisions  of   the  proposed   Air 


Quality  Act  of  1967  constitute  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  growing  challenge 
of  air  pollution.  It  Is  just  as  appropriate 
now  as  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  in  Decem- 
ber 1963. 


ATTORNEY  GENERALS  POPULARITY 
REACHES  ROCKBOTTOM 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  popu- 
larity of  our  Attorney  General,  already 
at  a  low  ebb.  Is  in  the  process  of  reaching 
rockbottom.  There  is  justification  for  the 
slide.  It  has  been  caused  by  tlie  Attorney 
General  himself.  From  certain  actions 
that  have  been  recently  reported,  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  certainly  incon- 
sistent in  its  action,  if  not  downright  lax 
in  its  policy. 

To  show  the  divergent  paths  that  the 
Department  Is  taking,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  first  incident  is  one  of  a  de- 
partment of  Government,  which  has  a 
duty,  by  law.  of  protecting  the  Interests 
of  the  Congre.ss.  and  has  refused  to  fol- 
low that  directive.  The  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  I  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLLl  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
August  31,  1967,  spells  out  the  story  ipage 
24843 » .  Briefly,  whenever  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  of  Congress  affecting 
the  public  interest  is  put  in  issue,  the  At- 
torney General  is  notified  by  the  court 
that  such  is  the  case  and  is  given  an  op- 
portimity  to  enter  and  respond  to  the 
lawsuit.  See  28  U.S.C.  2403.  The  District 
of  Columbia's  1-year  residency  require- 
ment for  eligibility  for  public  welfare  as- 
sistance (3  District  of  Columbia  203  '  has 
been  called  into  question  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  both  a  denial  of  due  process 
and  is  an  unconstitutional  restriction  of 
the  right  to  travel.  Some  40  States  have 
such  residency  requirements.  The  At- 
torney General  was  notified  by  the  court 
hearing  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting his  Intervention,  but  he  chose 
not  to  respond.  The  only  governmental 
respondent  was  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's office  which  repre.sented  the  District 
welfare  agency. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  non- 
intervention by  the  Justice  Department, 
but  it  is  poiisible  that  they  were  simply 
too  busy  with  the  legal  activities  In  Loui- 
siana to  follow  closely  the  interests  of 
Congress  on  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance. It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  intervened  in 
the  case  of  a  Washington  attorney  who 
has  been  charged  with  practicing  law  in 
Louisiana  without  a  State  license.  The 
Department  is  reportedly  seeking  an  In- 
junction to  prevent  such  prosecution. 
One  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  at- 
torney so  charged  is  associated  with  a 
well-known  Washington  law  firm  that 
has  figured  prominently  in  the  Johnson 
administration. 

I  find  it  anomalous  that  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Attorney  General  chose  not  to 
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intervene  in  a  matter  affecting  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  act  of  Congress  on  an 
issue  having  national  repercussions, 
after  having  been  notified;  and.  did  in- 
tervene, on  his  own  motion,  in  the  case  of 
a  private  attorney  charged  with  prac- 
ticing law  without  a  State  license. 

When  one  notes  the  disjointed  and 
seemingly  inconsistent  actions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  it  is  understandable 
why  the  popularity  of  the  chief  legal  oflQ- 
cer  of  the  United  States  is  at  rockbottom. 
The  meanderings  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  are.  at  the  least,  lacking  in  posi- 
tive direction,  if  not  lax  in  policy. 


only  against  the  Jewish  people,  but 
against  all  mankind.  All  men  concerned 
with  these  rights  must  continue  to  give 
the  fullest  support  to  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  ever>'  indi\'ldual  working  to  ex- 
pose the  patterns  of  discrimination 
against  Soviet  Jew-ry  until  Soviet  policy 
is  reversed. 


indeed  for  all  people  who  love  freedom, 
the  boasts  ring  hollow. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  RUSSIAN  JEWRY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  late  April  of  this  year  I  joined 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  a  state- 
ment condemning  the  suppression  of 
Jewish  spiritual  and  cultural  life  in  the 
Savlet  Union.  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  grave 
.situation  again  today,  the  day  ending  the 
Jewish  high  holidays,  the  eve  of  Slmchat 
Torah.  marking  "the  rejoicing  over  the 
law,"  observed  for  hundreds  of  years. 

For  the  past  3  years,  this  holiday  has 
brought  thousands  of  Soviet  Jewish 
yoiuig  men  and  women  to  Russian  syna- 
gogues and  the  streets  outside  In  a  mov- 
ing demonstration  of  their  lnten.se 
hunger  for  a  distinctive  Jewish  experi- 
ence In  the  face  of  Soviet  pressure.  It  Is 
particularly  fitting,  therefore.  I  feel,  that 
our  concern  with  the  plight  of  approxi- 
mately 3  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
be  renewed  and  stressed  again  most 
strongly  on  this  day. 

Rabbi  Israel  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  Issued  a  statement  not  long  ago. 
conveyed  to  President  Johnson,  which 
pointed  out  most  clearly  that  the  hope 
for  lifting  the  suppression  of  the  Jews' 
cultural  and  religious  life  has  not  been 
fulfilled. 

Permis.slon  allowing  even  a  "trickle  of 
emigration"  of  Soviet  Jews  to  join  their 
relatives  abroad  was  completely  shut  off 
last  summer  after  only  a  brief  period.  A 
widespread  vilification  campaign  against 
Israel  and  Zionism  has  made  life  uncom- 
fortable, at  the  very  least,  for  the.se  peo- 
ple. The  rights  granted  to  other  national- 
ity and  religious  groups  have  continual- 
ly been  denied  to  the  Jews. 

The  Instances  of  Injustice  and  sup- 
pression need  not  be  listed.  They  are 
clear  enough  in  a  world  in  which  the 
struggle  to  recognize  the  equality  of  all 
men  and  the  right  to  live  and  worship 
freely  grows  stronger  with  each  passing 
day. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  year,  and  am  re- 
peating now.  and.  if  necessary,  will  do  so 
over  and  over  again,  the  suppression 
which  the  Jewish  people  suffer  In  the 
Soviet  Union  stands  out  starkly  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  human  rights,  not 


CONDEMNATION  OF  DISCRIMINA- 
TORY ACTS  AGAINST  RUSSIAN 
JEWS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  MailliardI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  beginning  of  Simchat  Torah.  a 
Jewish  holiday  whose  name,  in  transla- 
tion, means  "joy  of  the  law."  With  what 
Is  surely  some  form  of  sardonic  Irony, 
It  is  the  only  holiday  that  the  Soviet 
Government  permits  the  Jews  of  that  na- 
tion to  celebrate. 

In  2  weeks  that  same  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  be  celebrating  50  years  of  Com- 
munist power  with  panoply  and  display. 
It  will  trumpet  to  the  world  the  great 
material  progress  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  may  even  try  another  space  spec- 
tacular. Yet  in  what  really  matters,  how 
the  Government  treats  human  beings, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  just  where  it  started. 
Men  are  still  Instruments  of  the  state, 
to  be  used  as  the  state  sees  fit. 

Certainly  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  revolution  gives  Soviet  Jews  no 
cause  for  rejoicing.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
consistently  practiced  toward  the  Jewish 
religion  and  culture  a  policy  that  has 
reduced  the  Russian  Jewish  community, 
to  paraphrase  the  New  York  Times,  to  a 
state  of  "desiccation"  unparalleled 
among  the  religious  and  ethnic  commu- 
nities of  the  So\'let  Union.  No  Hebrew 
bibles  or  prayer  books  are  printed  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  no  books  have  been  pub- 
lished In  Hebrew  since  the  year  of  the 
revolution.  1917. 

But  not  only  religion  Is  attacked.  All 
forms  of  secular  Jewish  culture,  which 
once  flourished  In  Russia,  have  disap- 
peared through  attrition  or  suppression, 
except,  of  course,  for  a  few  publications 
which  are  nothing  more  than  creatures 
of  the  Communist  rulers. 

The  continued  existence  of  Soviet 
Jewry  is  tenuous  at  best.  Soviet  Jews 
know  that  when  scapegoats  are  needed, 
the  Government  can  concoct  another 
"doctor's  plot";  that  when  "economic 
criminals"  are  singled  out.  their  numbers 
will  be  disproportionately  Jewish.  Any  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  by  Soviet  Jews  for 
their  fellow  Jews  in  Israel,  a  most  nat- 
ural human  emotion,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. How  could  It  be  otherwise,  when 
the  Soviet  press  and  spokesmen  have 
likened  the  Zionist  movement  to  the 
worst  forms  of  fascism? 

Let  the  Soviet  Union  boast.  Its  mili- 
tary power  is  mighty.  Its  technology  is 
advanced.  But  for  the  Soviet  Jews,  and 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan  [Mr.  Esch]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered  a 
program  which  I  believe  to  be  of  major 
importance  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
ordered  redevelopment  of  our  troubled 
urban  areas.  I  am  disappointed  at  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  yesterday  and 
urge  the  House  conferees  to  report  a 
compromise  indicating  strong  continued 
support  for  this  program.  I  refer,  of 
caurse,  to  the  rent  supplement  program 

I  fully  share  the  belief  expressed  by 
S3  many  of  my  colleagues  that  in  this 
time  of  budgetary  crisis  we  should  move 
to  save  money  and  to  cut  back  on  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Indeed.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  economy  moves  by 
my  votes.  However,  it  Is  mandatory  that 
we  not  cut  back  on  the  essential  pro- 
grams that  are  doing  the  most  to  help 
our  people.  The  violence  faced  by  cities 
throughout  the  Nation  surely  indicate 
that  we  can  no  longer  ignore  their  prob- 
lems. Certainly  the  problems  of  decent 
housing  are  among  the  most  urgent  fac- 
ing the  urban  areas.  The  rent  supple- 
ment program  is  a  good  first  step  In  pro- 
viding decent  housing.  Failure  to  give 
our  full  attention  and  action  to  programs 
such  as  this  can  only  lead  to  further 
frustration  in  our  cities,  and  perhaps  to 
further  violence.  Our  budgetaiA'  cuts 
must  come  in  areas  which  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  future  of  our  urban 
areas. 

The  rent  supplement  program,  as  now 
authorized  by  law.  is  a  limited  program 
to  help  those  who  are  in  greatest  need  of 
decent  housing:  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  displaced,  the  slum  dwellers. 
Families  receiving  rent  supplements 
must  be  eligible  for  public  housing  and 
cannot  have  more  than  $2,000  in  assets 
or  S5.000  if  the  individual  is  over  the  age 
of  62.  Each  family  must  devote  one- 
fourth  of  its  income  to  housing  and  the 
rent  supplement  program  assumes  the 
remainder  of  the  cost. 

We  have  had  rent  supplements  in  this 
Nation  for  many  years,  Indeed,  our  en- 
tire public  housing  program  is  a  fonn  of 
rent  supplements  insofar  as  It  provides 
decent  housing  for  families  at  lower  rent 
to  them  than  could  be  acquired  else- 
where. But  public  housing  involves  Gov- 
ernment ownership.  Government  man- 
agement, and  Government  control.  It 
also  Involves  very  large  Government  cap- 
ital outlays. 

The  rent  supplement  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  use  of  private  capital, 
private  ownership,  private  management, 
and  private  control.  It  puts  our  system 
of  private  enterprise  to  use  in  soh'ing 
significant  problems  of  our  Nation.  Thus, 
it  puts  Government  money  to  a  highly 
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productive  use.  The  same  amount  of  Fed- 
eral money  will  yield  assistance  to  far 
more  people  and  will  provide  significant- 
ly greater  numbers  of  decent  housing 
units  than  any  other  program  presently 
under  way.  The  $40  million  which  we 
discussed  yesterday  would  have  provided 
decent  housing  in  more  than  45,000 
units.  The  success  of  any  proposed  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  our  cities  de- 
I>ends  on  the  degree  to  which  we  can 
enlist  total  community  involvement,  and 
through  its  coordination  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  this  program 
is  a  useful  one. 

In  short,  the  rent  supplement  program 
Is  an  effective  way  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  disadvantaged  persons  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayer  by  em- 
ploying the  expertise  and  capital  of  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  new 
initiatives  in  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  cities  is  obvious  For  this  rea- 
son, I  not  only  support  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  but  other  imaginative 
and  creative  programs  a.s  well.  Certainly 
Senator  Percy's  pioneering  efforts 
through  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Act  to  bring  homeownership  within  reach 
of  the  poor  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  types  of  programs  this  Congress 
should  give  its  attention  to.  I  am  ex- 
tremely hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  report  this 
measure  to  the  entire  House  for  action 
within  the  near  future. 


ECONOMISTS    SUPPORT    SPENDING 
CUTS 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ctjrtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  hear- 
ings over  the  past  2  years,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  had  heard  from  a 
number  of  private  economists  as  well  as 
Government  officials  on  the  necessity  of 
restraining  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  responsibility  of  the  admin- 
istration to  insure  this  is  done.  I  have 
asked  the  staff  of  the  committee  to  iden- 
tify some  of  the  significant  statements 
supporting  these  principles  from  recent 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  material  in  the  Record  at  this 
point ; 

Joint  Economic  Report.  1967,  Unanimous 
Statement  of  Agreement 
In  view  of  the  subetantlal  budget  deficit 
projected  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  there  should 
be  reduction  of  expenditures.  In  the  first 
place,  there  should  be  greater  as«ertlon  of 
priorities  in  terms  of  economic  growth  and 
national  Interest  This  is  Imperative  as  part  of 
our  efforts  to  achieve  an  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  We  agree  that  there  is  considerable 
room  for  reducing  lower  priority  items  or  In 
some  cases  Improving  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment. The  prospect  of  reduction  In  expendi- 
tures reduces  the  case  for  a  tax  increase  even 


if  the  economy's  expansion  Is  restored  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Joint  Economic  Committee  Hearings  on  the 

1967  President's  Economic  Report 

februart  3,  1967 

Senator  Percy.  Does  the  Budget  Bureau 
have  an  Initiative  responsibility  for  press- 
ing on  the  administration  delays  in  pro- 
grams or  budget  cuts  as  you  see  a  condition 
unfolding  which  Is  unfavorable  and  un- 
healthy for  the  country? 

Mr.  ScHULTZB.  Yes.  I  would  say  yes  with  one 
modification.  I  don't  think  I  like  the  term 
"pressing  on  the  administration"  because 
somehow  It  seems  to  Indicate  pressing  on  a 
reluctant  administration,  but  apart  from 
that.  yes. 

FEBRUARY  6,  1967 

Secretary  Fowler.  This  attitude  of  pre- 
ferring to  reduce  nondefense  expenditures, 
which  was  espoused  by  the  minority  of  the 
committee  last  year,  is  the  policy  that  we  In 
the  administration  felt  was  the  appropriate 
policy,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
as  I  have  indicated,  we  did  go  to  great  ef- 
fort to  try  to  hold  down  increases  in  both 
authorizations  and  appropriations  that  would 
give  rise  to  this  thrust  for  Increased  expendi- 
tures. 

statement   or  arthub   f.   burns,   president, 

NATIONAL     BUREAU     OF     ECONOMIC     RESEARCH, 
FEBRUARY   15,   1967 

No  one  reading  this  table,  or  the  budget 
message  as  a  whole,  can  very  well  escape  the 
impression  that  Federal  spending  Is  now 
growing  In  nearly  every  direction. 

When  the  nation's  budget  gets  Into  such  a 
condition,  the  first  and  foremost  necessity 
facing  the  Congress  is  to  subject  every  ex- 
penditure program  to  the  most  searching 
reexamination. 

For,  unless  a  determined  effort  is  made  by 
the  Congress  to  check  the  proliferation  of 
Federal  spending,  the  foundations  of  our 
economy  may  be  weakened.  With  public 
revenues  increasingly  rapidly  In  these  good 
times  and  the  public  debt  still  growing,  there 
is  a  danger  that  scarce  resources  are  being  ap- 
plied to  projects  of  marginal  or  even  doubt- 
ful value.  Not  only  that,  but  the  recent  spurt 
In  public  spending  Is  bound,  sooner  or  later, 
to  lead  to  higher  taxes.  This  already  happened 
last  year  and  the  President  !s  now  requesting 
additional  tax  Increases. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  W.  M'CRACKEN,  PROFESSOR 
OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY   OF    MICHIGAN.    FEBRUARY    16.     1967 

What,  therefore,  would  the  budget  look 
like  If  the  $5  billion  or  so  of  fiscal  restraint 
were  applied  to  nondefense  expenditures  in- 
stead of  to  taxes?  The  fact  Is  that  these 
outlays  for  services  supplied  by  the  private 
sector  could  still  rise  at  the  annual  rate  of 
7  percent — still  50  percent  higher  than  the 
noninfiatlonary  growth  rate  for  GNP. 

Thus  limiting  the  rise  in  these  nondefense 
outlays  is  a  reasonable  budget  target. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EERTL  W.  SPBINKEL,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  ECONOMIST.  HARRIS  TRUST  ti  SAV- 
INGS BANK,  CHICAGO,   ILL..  FEBRUARY    17.    1967 

Avoid  a  tax  increase  because  of  its  adverse 
effects  upon  private  expectations,  but  at  the 
same  time  apply  unusual  restraint  on  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  .  .  . 

At  a  minimum,  Government  programs 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  in  terms  of  re- 
sults rather  than  objectives  before  additional 
funds  are  authorized.  Higher  taxes  are 
neither  a  necessary  nor  a  desirable  means  of 
getting  an  easier  monetary  policy. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  C.  WALLICH,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ECONOMICS,  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  FEBRUARY 
21.  1967 

Even  if  inflationary  pressures  should 
mount  sufficiently  to  require  counteraction, 
expenditure  cuts  would  present  an  alterna- 


tive to  a  tax  increase.  Federal  expenditures  in 
the  NIA  budget,  including  for  Vietnam,  are 
scheduled  to  reach  21  percent  of  GNP.  con- 
trasted with  18  percent  In  recent  years.  After 
this,  as  after  any  other  war,  expenditures 
pre  unlikely  to  return  to  their  earlier  GNP 
relationship  Hence  the  case  for  holding 
them  down  now  Is  a  good  one  If  economic 
balance  calls  for  restraint. 

The  quite  unjustified  view  seems  to  have 
gained  ground  that  cuts  must  necessarily 
nnd  virtually  exclusively  fall  upon  the  new 
programs  In  the  areas  of  space,  education, 
po\erty.  health,  pollution,  urban  life,  and 
the  like.  Clearly,  almost  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  capable  of  being  cut.  The  fact  that 
a  program  has  been  going  on  without  much 
change  for  many  years  seems  more  nearly  a 
reason  for  examining  it  closely  than  for 
leaving  It  undisturbed.  It  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  cut  an  old  program  than  to  block  a 
new  one.  but  it  may  not  be  better  economics. 

Invited  Comments  on  the  1967  President's 
Economic  Report 

committee  for  economic  development 

(By  Elmllio  Collado,  chairman,  research  and 

policy  committee) 

With  the  economy  operating  at  or  near  the 
peak  of  its  capacity  as  we  enter  1967,  it  is 
especially  Important  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment examine  Its  spending  plans  with  ex- 
treme care.  The  total  of  Federal  expenditures 
must  be  such  that  these  demands  together 
with  the  total  of  demands  from  the  private 
sector  as  a  whole  do  not  exceed  the  economy's 
potential  to  produce  at  stable  prices.  As  we 
said  in  our  program  statement  in  December, 

This  committee  believes  that  holding  down 
the  rate  of  Government  expenditure  growth 
would  be  preferable  to  raising  taxes  as  a  way 
of  achieving  the  necessary  surplus;  tem- 
porary tax  Increases  tend  to  remain  in  effect 
and  the  revenues  they  generate  tend  to  be  ab- 
sorbed In  permanent  spending  programs.  But 
it  would  not  be  realistic  to  expect  the  re- 
quired expenditure  reduction  in  the  next  6  to 
8  months,  when  It  is  most  needed. 

Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  on  Tax  Changes  for  Shortrun 
Stabilization 

statement  of  c.  lowell  harriss,  professor 
of  economics,  columbia  university,  march 

<6.     1966 

The  present  budget  Includes  expenditure 
proposals  which  were  made  many  months 
ago,  when  it  was  presumably  assumed  that 
no  increase  in  tax  rates  was  called  for.  If 
there  is  now  need  for  an  increase  in  tax  rrtes, 
some  of  those  programs  are  probably  not 
Justified,  at  least  on  the  ground  of  the  origin- 
al decisions.  The  rise  In  market  rates  of  In- 
terest creates  a  presumption  that  some  long- 
term  projects  would  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
acceptability  at  this  time. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  M.  BUCHANAN,  PROFES- 
SOR OF  ECONOMICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 
MARCH   16.  1966 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  if 
you  try  to  argue  that  this  particular  program 
should  be  cut  and  this  program  should  be 
cut  .  .  You  could  make  a  strong  defense  for 
any  of  these  programs.  I  think,  for  this  very 
reason,  the  type  of  cutting  that  has  to  be 
done,  and  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  is  Just  simply 
an  across-the-board  type  operation. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALFRED  C.  NEAL.  PRESIDENT, 
COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
MARCH    18,    1966 

Senator  Proxmire  Suppose  we  simply  cut 
roadbulldlng  sharply — cut  25  percent,  or  50 
percent  You  could  do  that  right  away. 

Mr.  Neal.  I  think  that  the  Government 
should  explore  every  avenue  for  withholding 
money  appropriated;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
In  another  statement,  we  have  recommended 
that  the  President's  power  In  this  respect  be 
made  very,  very  clear. 


October  25,  1967 
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THE  STATUS  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  suppression 
of  minorities  in  any  land  can  operate 
most  effectively  in  quiet  darkness.  It  is 
most  important  that  men  of  good  will  do 
all  possible  to  enlighten  public  and  world 
conscience  to  unjust  discrimination 
among  human  beings  and  supression  of 
liberty  wherever  it  occurs. 

This  month  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Communist  Revolution  In 
Russia,  and  today  marks  the  eve  of  a 
most  sacred  Jewish  holiday.  Perhaps  too 
little  known  within  the  free  world  are  the 
travails  and  attacks  suffered  by  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Recently  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  held  a  national 
leadei-ship  conference  in  'Washington, 
DC.  to  call  attention  of  Americans  to 
the  increasingly  dire  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  The  conference  was  titled  "The 
Ceremony  of  the  Eternal  Light" — light 
against  unjust  discrimination — an  old 
American  tradition  for  all  people — and 
so  badly  needed  at  this  time  for  these 
people. 

CURRENT  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AND 
THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
GROWTH  AND  PRICES 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend  his 
remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  most 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  yes- 
terday to  appear  before  the  eighth  con- 
ferencr  on  "The  Metropolitan  Area.  Its 
Prospects  and  Problems."  presented  as 
part  of  the  urban  affairs  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs. 
This  program  entails  several  2-week  con- 
ferences each  year  in  which  local  gov- 
ernment and  metropolitan  community 
officials  engage  in  intensive  study  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  confer- 
ences varies  widely.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  for  the  interest  of  Members  my 
remarks  containing  a  critical  review  of 
economic  patterns  and  trends,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  their  implications 
for  urban  employment,  development,  and 
revenue: 
CiRRENT  Economic  Trends  and  the  Outlook 

FOR  Employment  Growth  a.vd  Prices 
I  Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Curtis 

before    the    National    Institute    of    Public 

Affairs  October  24,  1967) 

The  art  of  economic  forecasting  Is  seldom 
without  hazards,  but  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  today  the  economy  is  entering  a  period 
where  the  outlook  is  falrlv  clear. 


What  I  see  ahead  for  the  coming  year — and 
I  think  most  economists  would  agree — is  a 
moderate  gain  in  real  output,  price  increases 
of  up  to  5  percent,  and  possibly  more,  and  a 
continuation  of  extremely  high  long-term 
Interest  rates.  Along  with  these  problems,  we 
are  likely  to  see  more  serious  labor  disputes. 
This  year  we  have  already  had  more  strikes 
than  in  the  past  14  years.  Next  year  should 
also  witness  an  Increase  in  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  and  further  pressures  on 
our  gold  stock. 

In  short,  except  for  employment — which 
probably  will  hold  up  reasonably  well — the 
economic  outlook  is  bleak  Even  employment 
is  ultimately  going  to  suffer  as  the  economy 
makes  the  painful,  adjustments  that  will  be 
required  to  restore  our  lost  cost-productlvlty- 
prlce  stability. 

A  dangerous  inflationary  psychology  is  tak- 
ing hold  in  our  country.  It  is  leading  Inves- 
tors and  businessmen  to  shape  their  deci- 
sions on  the  obvious  need  for  protection 
against  coming  price  increases.  If  any  proof 
were  needed,  you  have  only  to  look  at  long- 
term  interest  rates  Last  year  interest  rates 
reached  painfully  high  levels,  and  in  the  late 
summer,  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  a 
financial  crisis.  The  housing  Industry  fell 
into  a  deep  recession  from  which  it  has  not 
yet  recovered.  Where  do  long-term  rates 
stand  today?  It's  hard  to  believe,  but  they 
are  actually  higher. 

Look  what's  happening  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Interest  rates  on  tax-free 
municipal  bonds  recently  reached  the  high- 
est levels  In  33  years,  exceeding  even  last 
summer's  peak.  Several  weeks  ago,  an 
afflilate  of  the  Bell  System  paid  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  on  a  bond  issue  paid  by  any 
member  of  the  Bell  System  since  1921.  One 
leading  New  York  banker  has  said  that  he 
foresees  nign  interest  rates  at  least  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  possibly  to  1975.  The 
reason  is  perfectly  clear.  The  Investment 
community  expects  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates  will  be  a  fact  of  life  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  obvious  course  is  to  bor- 
row now  before  money  gets  even  more 
expensive.  The  trouble  is  that,  as  always, 
actions  in  anticipation  of  Inflation  have  the 
effect  of  bolstering  the  inflationary  forces 
that  Individuals  are  trying  to  avoid. 

The  most  fundamental  economic  problem 
wc  face  today  is  the  sharp  rise  In  wage  costs, 
combined  With  a  slow  growth  of  productivity 
and  resultant  rise  in  unit  labor  costs,  which 
are  up  about  6  percent  in  the  past  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1967.  major  union  con- 
tract settlements  provided  for  average  in- 
creases in  wages  plus  benefits  of  nearly  5 
percent  a  year.  This  is  obviously  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Administration's  now  defunct 
3.2  percent  guideline  for  noninfiatlonary 
wage  Increases. 

One  can  hardly  blame  labor  for  trying  to 
catch  up  with  Inflation,  rising  State  and 
local  taxes,  and  increased  Federal  payroll 
taxes.  The  fact  is  that  the  average  worker's 
weekly  paycheck — after  discounting  infla- 
tion and  higher  taxes — Increased  by  only 
$1.17  in  the  past  six  months  and  is  still  below 
the  level  reached  in  the  fall  of  1965.  What 
lies  at  the  root  of  recent  strikes,  particularly 
the  protracted  labor  dispute  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry and  the  strong  possibility  of  a  strike 
m  steel  and  other  major  industries  next  year. 
Is  the  erosion  of  purchasing  jKJwer  caused  by 
serious  Inflation. 

But  workers  are  not  the  only  ones  being 
hurt.  Business  profits  have  fallen  sharply 
this  year  as  increases  in  wage  and  other  costs 
have  been  absorbed.  Most  analysts  believe 
that  corporate  profits  will  not  rise  at  all  next 
year  M  the  10  percent  tax  surcharge  is  en- 
acted. Even  if  taxes  are  not  Increased,  gains 
In  profits  will  be  modest.  The  current  ex- 
pansion is  beginning  to  be  labelled  "profit- 
less prosperity."  and  you  can  bet  that  once 
the  economic  climate  Improves,  businessmen 
are  going  to  try  and  recoup  some  of  their 


higher  costs  by  passing  price  Increase  on  to 
consumers. 

The  fact  is  that  business  can't  be  blamed 
any  more  than  labor  for  trying  to  protect 
its  position.  At  least  both  business  and  or- 
ganized labor  are  In  a  position  to  protect 
themselves.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  so- 
cial security  recipients,  other  pensioners, 
and  the  unorganized  poor  of  the  country. 
These  are  the  real  and  largely  forgotten  vic- 
tims of  inflation. 

What  does  the  recent  price  record  show? 
Are  we  having  or  building  up  to  a  serious  In- 
flation? I  think  the  facts  are  quite  clear.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  rose  slightly  over  one 
percent  at  an  annual  rate.  The  rate  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  speeded  up  to  2.3  per- 
cent. In  the  third  quarter,  however,  we  were 
experiencing  inflation  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.5  percent.  Perhaps  even  more  significant 
for  the  future  is  the  fact  that  after  a  period 
of  stability,  there  has  once  again  been  a 
sharp  renewal  of  Increases  in  wholesale 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  industrial  goods 

Mind.  you.  this  has  occurred  during  a 
period  when  growth  has  been  slow  because 
of  a  major  adjustment  of  inventories  which 
business  has  been  carrying  on.  It  has  oc- 
curred despite  the  fact  that  industry  has 
been  operating  far  below  capacity.  The  ques- 
tion we  have  to  face  Is  what  happens  when 
demand  rises  sharply.  The  signs  of  a  resur- 
gence of  homebuildlng  and  a  sharp  step-up 
in  retail  sales  already  exist.  Once  demand 
pressures  are  superimposed  on  existing  cost 
pressures,  the  groundwork  will  be  laid  for 
an  inflationary  superboom.  followed  by  an 
almost  Inevitable  contraction  of  activity. 

Another  Important  point  to  remember  is 
that  there  is  very  little  slack  in  the  labor 
force.  The  unemployment  rate  has  been 
hovering  at  or  below  the  4  percent  rate  all 
year.  This  is  due  less  to  government  policy, 
however,  than  to  the  effects  of  the  defense 
buildup.  Since  fiscal  1965.  civilian  employ- 
ment generated  by  defense  spending  has  in- 
creased by  one  million — or  by  23  percent  of 
the  total  increase  in  civilian  emploj-ment 
during  this  period.  Another  700.000  were  tak- 
en into  military  service  and  thus  out  of 
the  civilian  labor  market. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  for  the  current 
level  of  employment,  the  economy  Is  going 
to  experience  even  tighter  labor  markets  once 
economic  activity  begins  accelerating  next 
year.  Tight  labor  markets  combined  with 
higher  consumer  prices  provide  a  classic 
setting  for  an  even  more  severe  wage-push 
problem. 

Naturally  this  outlook  assumes  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  end 
of  the  war  would  change  our  calculations, 
although  probably  by  less  than  we  now  ex- 
pect. Defense  spending  would  fall  more 
slowly.  I  believe,  than  most  people  realize, 
thus  permitting  a  gradual  adjustment  of  the 
private  economy.  Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  defense  expenditures  will  continue  to 
increase,  however,  I  think  the  picture  that 
I  have  draw^n  Is  reasonably  accurate.  It  should 
raise  questions  about  how  we  got  where  we 
are  today  and  what  we  can  do  about  it  now 
that  we're  there. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that  the 
"new  economists"  were  suggesting  that  the 
business  cycle  had  been  tamed.  We  were  as- 
sured that  frequent  and  timely  changes  In 
taxes  and  In  monetary  policy  would  enable 
the  economy  to  grow  in  step  with  Its  steadily 
growing  capacity  to  produce  Unemployment 
would  be  at  a  minimum  and  prices  would  in- 
crease by  only  1  to  1  '^  percent  a  year.  Obvi- 
ously this  hope  has  been  shattered  within 
the  past  two  years.  It  has  become  painfully 
clear  that  Government  stands  all  too  ready 
to  stimulate  economic  activity  when  employ- 
ment is  high,  but  is  loathe  to  pull  in  the 
reins  when  Inflation  threatens. 

Between  1961  and  1965.  the  task  of  eco- 
nomic policy  was  relatively  simple.  Because 
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of  necessary  but  unpopular  measures  taken 
In  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  the  econ- 
omy In  1961  was  In  balance.  Wage  costs  were 
advancing  roughly  in  step  with  productivity 
Prices  were  reasonably  stable.  Unemployment 
was  too  high,  but  much  of  the  unemploy- 
ment that  was  attributed  to  a  deflclency  In 
aggregate  demand  was  In  fact  caused  by  the 
lack  of  skills  of  many  unemployed  persons 
to  fill  the  millions  of  Jobs  that  were  going 
begging  In  our  society. 

Nevertheles.s,  through  tax  cuts,  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  higher  Government  spending, 
and  easy  money,  the  econofny  was  stimu- 
lated by  Government  action.  GNP  began  to 
rise  rapidly,  and  unemployment  dropped.  The 
concerns  expressed  by  many  Individuals  that 
the  expansion  was  proceeding  too  rapidly 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Regrettably,  inflation  also 
gained  a  foothold. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  buildup 
began  in  Vietnam,  the  economy  had  little  or 
no  slack  left  to  absorb  war-time  demands 
On  top  of  large  Increases  In  defense  spend- 
ing, nondefense  spending  was  also  sharply 
Increased.  Since  mld-1965,  defense  spending 
has  Increased  at  a  22  percent  average  annual 
rate,  while  spending  for  purposes  other  than 
defense  has  risen  at  a  13  percent  annual 
rate.  The  real  Government  budget  deficit 
soared,  although  It  was  obscured  In  the 
ofaclal  figures  by  such  expediencies  as  ac- 
celerating tax  payments  and  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment financial  and  other  assets.  At  the 
same  time  that  fiscal  policy  was  highly 
stimulative,  the  Federal  Reserve  also  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  economic  expansion 
by  supplying  large  quantities  of  reserves 
to  the  banking  system. 

The  Increase  in  the  discount  rate  In  De- 
cember 1965  and  the  move  to  a  tighter  mone- 
tary policy  last  April  signalled  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  Federal  Reserve  about  tne  in- 
flationary time-bomb  contained  In  the 
emerging  economic  situation  While  the  Ad- 
ministration made  some  moves  toward  fiscal 
restraint  In  1966,  It  Is  now  widely  recognized 
that  It  did  not  do  enough.  In  the  end.  It 
w.^a  the  necessary  but  painful  monetary 
squeeze  Instituted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
which  halted  the  inflationary  boom  In  Its 
tracks. 

The  slowdown  In  economic  activity  earlier 
this  year,  however,  led  both  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  Administration  to  move  with 
haste  to  stimulate  the  economy  once  more. 
The  Federal  Reserve  shifted  aggressively  to 
an  easier  policy.  In  the  past  9  months,  the 
money  stock  has  increased  at  a  7  percent 
annual  rate,  the  fastest  rate  of  Increase  for 
any  9  month  period  In  over  20  years,  and  a 
sharp  reversal  from  the  actual  decline  which 
occurred  through  most  of  last  year  Other 
monetary  Indicators  have  also  reflected  ex- 
treme ease. 

Fiscal  pwlicy  has  also  been  one  of  the  most 
stimulative  on  record,  even  thovigh  the  econ- 
omy has  been  at  full  employment.  The 
best  measure  of  the  economic  Impact  on  the 
Federal  budget,  at  least  according  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  contained 
In  the  so-called  high  employment  budget 
analysis.  On  this  basis,  the  budget  deficit 
was  an  estimated  $12  billion  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1967,  the  most  stimulative  since 
World  War  II. 

With  an  Administrative  budget  deficit  of 
S29  billion  now  likely  for  the  current  flscal 
year,  with  the  monetary  and  flscal  throttles 
still  wide  open.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
outlook  Is  for  more  Inflation.  Demand  is 
being  pumped  up  at  the  same  time  that  cost 
factors  are  pushing  up  prices.  Our  first  order 
of  business — and  It  must  come  before  the 
Inflationary  psychology  spreads  much 
farther — Is  to  check  the  wage  price  spiral 
which  Is  already  well  under  way. 

The  key  question,  and  the  one  around 
which  so  much  debate  Is  raging.  Is  what  form 
that  restraint  should  take. 


The  Administration  has  recommended  a  10 
percent  tax  surcharge  on  corporations  and 
Individuals  as  a  means  of  controlling  infla- 
tion. Others — Including  myself — believe  that 
reductions  In  Federal  expenditures  would  be 
more  effective  and  pose  fewer  risks. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  slow  down  monetary  expan- 
sion, but  this  is  extremely  difficult  as  long  as 
the  Treasury  is  going  into  the  flnancial  mar- 
ket on  a  massive  scale.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
budget  deflcltfi  didn't  matter.  It  is  now  clear 
that  deficits  do  matter.  They  matter  because 
they  must  be  financed.  The  size  of  the  fianc- 
Ing  required  and  the  timing  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowing may  have  a  powerful  Impact  on  the 
cost  and  availability  of  credit  to  private  bor- 
rowers and  thus  on  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. Today  monetary  policy  la  virtually  a 
hostage  of  the  Administration's  fiscal  policy. 
Until  flscal  order  Is  restored,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  unable  to  perform  Its  full  role  in 
combating  inflationary  forces  at  loose  in  the 
country. 

I  have  suggested  that  a  tax  Increase  would 
be  less  effective  and  i>ose  greater  risks  than 
a  reduction  In  Federal  spending.  Why  Is  this 
true? 

First,  dollar  for  dollar,  a  cut  in  spending 
has  more  anti-inflationary  Impact  than  an 
increase  in  taxes.  An  increase  in  taxes  cuts 
spending  by  only  93«  or  94#.  since  6  percent 
to  7  percent  of  income  goes  into  various 
forms  of  savings.  But  when  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  reduced,  demand  is  cut  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  reduction 

Second  a  hike  in  taxes  Increases  corporate 
costs  and  reduces  consumer  disposable  In- 
come. With  corporations  already  facing  a 
profits  squeeze,  an  Increase  in  taxes  is  likely 
to  be  passed  on  In  whole  or  in  part  through 
higher  prices.  Meanwhile,  with  take-home 
pay  further  reduced,  workers  are  going  to 
ask  for  larger  wage  increases,  thus  contribut- 
ing even  more  to  cost  pressures. 

Third,  higher  taxes  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  long-run  growth  of  the  economy. 
Taxes  already  are  too  high  and  exert  a  drag 
on  the  growth  of  the  economy.  Businessmen 
too  often  make  basic  Investment  and  other 
decisions  for  tax  reasons  rather  than  for  good 
economic  reasons.  We  all  know  the  history 
of  "temporary"  tax  Increases.  If  the  sur- 
charge Is  enacted,  I  predict  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  taxes  are  cut  again.  In  the 
meantime,  the  greater  tax  burden  will  serve 
to  depress  Investment  and  growth  in  the 
private  economy. 

A  reduction  of  Federal  spending  based  on 
a  careful  assessment  of  national  priorities 
avoids  the  hazards  of  the  tax  Increase  and 
offers  some  additional  positive  benefits  of  its 
own.  Programs  of  low  or  marginal  value 
should  be  pruned  or  eliminated  altogether. 
A  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  would 
cut  the  deficit  and  thus  reduce  the  upward 
pressure  on  Interest  rates  coming  from  the 
Federal  sector.  It  would  release  resources  for 
State  and  local  needs  as  well  as  for  the  needs 
of  consumers  and  business.  In  addition, 
pruning  low  priority  programs  now  would 
pave  the  way  for  an  increase  in  expenditures 
on  high  priority  national  programs  once  the 
Vietnam  emergency  is  over. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  1968  expenditures  alone.  The 
1968  budget  must  be  cut.  but  even  more 
important,  there  must  be  a  successful  efl'ort 
to  hold  down  spending  in  the  budget  which 
the  Executive  departments  are  now  prepar- 
ing for  flscal  1969.  The  most  effective  time 
to  control  the  size  of  the  budget  is  before  it 
is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  debate  over  taxes  and  spending  re- 
ductions which  is  now  taking  place  is  of 
crucial  Importance  to  the  country.  Essen- 
tially that  debate  concerns  the  amount  of 
resources  which  wUl  be  devoted  to  the  Fed- 
eral sector.  The  Issue  of  controlling  Inflation 
Is  Important  as  well,  but  we  should  not  fool 


ourselves  Into  thinking  that  a  tax  increase 
or  reductions  In  spending  will  stop  inflation. 
At  best,  a  stiff  dose  of  fiscal  restraint  will 
only  slow  inflation  from  a  gallop  to  a  fast 
trot. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  that  effort. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which 
fiscal  restraint  is  applied  will  be  as  impor- 
tant as  the  fact  that  we  do  it.  That  is  why 
I  support  a  reduction  in  spending  over  a  tax 
Increase  and  believe  that  the  best  Interests 
of  our  economy  for  the  near  future  as  well 
as  over  the  long  run  would  be  best  served  by 
such  action. 


HEWS  WELCOME  SHIFT  TO 
REHABILITATION 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1967.  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record — 25638 — an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  29.  en- 
titled "Training  of  Needy  Broadened  by 
the  United  States — Health  Unit's  Re- 
habilitation Includes  Youth  and  Aged." 
At  that  time  I  hailed  this  as  the  "Wel- 
come New  Concept'  at  HEW"  coming  as 
it  did  a  short  time  after  a  speech  by  Pres- 
idential Aid  Joseph  Califano  implying 
strongly  that  the  idea  of  rehabilitation 
had  gone  out  the  window  at  the  White 
House.  Mr  Califano  revealed  regressive 
assumptions  about  social  welfare  pro- 
grams in  a  speech  before  the  Washing- 
ton chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  April 
19.  1967.  when  he  stated  that  "only  about 
50,000  males  are  capable  of  being  given 
jobs  and  training  that  will  make  them 
self-suflBcieni"  out  of  the  7.3  million  peo- 
ple on  welfare. 

Today  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
an  additional  article  also  from  the  New 
York  Times,  August  20.  1967,  describing 
the  "rcalinement  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams into  a  single  agency."  I  am  pleased 
to  see  this  reversal  toward  rehabilitation 
and  hope  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  continue  in 
this  direction.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
humane  approach  we  can  take  for  the 
individuals  involved,  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial for  .society  as  a  whole. 

It  is  in  error  to  think  that  automation, 
or  cybernetics,  renders  or  has  rendered 
certain  people  economically  obsolete. 

The  article  follows: 
Social     Service     Shift — Gardner    Realine- 

MENT    OP    Rehabilitation    Programs    into 

Single  Agency  Is  Hailed 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 
A  major  reallnenient  of  Federal  welfare, 
rehabilitation  and  social  service  programs 
was  announced  last  Tuesday  by  John  W. 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

The  new  agency,  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  will  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Welfare  Administration.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Services 

The  administrator  of  the  new  agency  is 
Mary  E.  Swltzer  who  for  the  last   17  years 
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has  headed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  The  total  budget  for  the 
new  agency  for  the  current  year  Is  $4.8- 
bllUon. 

Secretary  Gardner  pointed  out  that  there 
were  these  key  features  in  *he  new  agency — 
which  Is  known  as  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service: 

It  brings  together  the  various  services  that 
deal  with  special  groups;  the  aged,  the 
handicapped  and  families,  particularly  chil- 
dren. 

It  separates  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  payments  from  programs  con- 
cerned w.th  services  to  people. 

It  establishes  a  single  regional  commis- 
sioner of  the  new  service  in  each  of  the 
department's  nine  regions  throughout  the 
country. 

The  action  taken  by  Secretary  Gardner  in 
this  new  alignment  Is  far  more  than  admin- 
istrative streamlining. 

The  basic  obJect;ve  Is  to  bring  the  re- 
habilitation concepts  exemplified  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
Into  programs  for  the  needy,  disadvantaged 
children,  the  aged  and  the  mentally 
retarded. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Secre- 
tary Gardner  chose  Miss  Swltzer  to  head  the 
new  agency. 

When   asked   how   she   prefers   her   carei 
to   be   described.    Miss    Swltzer    has    always 
said:  "A  career  public  servant." 

When  Miss  Swltzer  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
In  1950,  The  New  York  Times  commented 
editorially  as  follows: 

"The  first  woman  to  hold  such  a  high  post 
In  rehabilitation  activities,  her  appointment 
should  be  greeted  with  warm  approval  by 
professional  rehabilitation  workers,  by  the 
medical  profession  and,  most  important,  by 
the  handicapped  persons  who  will  benefit 
from  her  ability  and  experience." 

This  prediction  has  certainly  been  more 
than  fulfilled. 

In  commenting  on  the  reorganization  plan 
and  Miss  Swltzer's  appointment,  Senator 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  stated: 

"Rehabilitation  Is  very  much  the  keynote 
of  the  new  HEW.  organization.  The  ad- 
ministrator of  the  department's  new  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's  authorities   on    rehabilitating   people 

"I  know  Miss  Swltzer  well.  She  Is  practical, 
she  knows  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  bureau- 
cratic machinery  and  she  has  absolutely  no 
respect  for  red  taf>e.  She  knows  the  great  po- 
tential In  even  the  most  disabled  human 
being  and  she  Is  a  past  master  at  organizing 
opportunities  for  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

"She  Is  not  afraid  to  experiment  and 
innovate. 

"I  welcome  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  We  need  It  and  we  need  the  approach 
It  will  bring." 

Since  she  became  director  of  the  public 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  there 
has  been  an  appreciable  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  persons  rehabilitated  Into 
employment  In  each  of  the  last  17  years. 

Last  Monday,  Miss  Swltzer  announced  that 
173,000  handicapped  persons  were  rehabili- 
tated in  the  year  ended  June  30.  1967.  This 
was  an  Increase  of  12.5  per  cent  over  1966. 

Slgniflcantly.  three-fourths  of  the  persons 
rehabilitated  last  year  were  not  working  prior 
to  rehabilitation.  Many  of  the  remaining  had 
only  marginal  or  part-time  Jobs. 

Rehabilitation  philosophy  and  techniques 
that  have  proved  so  successful  with  the 
handicapped  will  be  applied  particularly  to 
public  welfare  recipients,  for  disability  and 
dependency  usually  go  hand  In  hand. 

In  partnership  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  with  voluntary  agencies  and 
institutions,   the   Social  and   Rehabilitation 


Service  will  have  responsibility  for  a  large 
number  of  persons. 

About  7.6  million  persons  (4  per  cent  of 
the  population)  receive  cash  assistance  at 
any  given  time  under  federally  aided  pro- 
grams. These  payments  total  about  $4-bil- 
lion  annually,  of  which  62  per  cent  comes 
from  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the  bal- 
ance  from   state   and   local    governments. 

Almost  175,000  persons  are  rehabilitated 
for  gainful  employment  each  year  through 
vocational    rehabilitation    programs. 

Over  six  million  needy  persons  receive 
medical  services  each  year  through  federally 
assisted  programs.  Including  the  new  Title 
XIX  Medicaid  program. 

Over  600,000  children  receive  child  wel- 
fare services  related  to  adoption,  foster  care 
or   neglect. 

Over  450.000  crippled  children  receive 
medical  services  each  year  with  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

More  than  250.000  women  received  famUy 
planning  help  last  year  through  ChUdren's 
Bureau  programs. 

More  than  700  projects  assisted  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging  provide  services  for 
many  of  the  19  million  Americans  over  65. 

RELATED    PROBLEMS 

When  an  individual  of  a  family  is  in  trou- 
le,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  the  combina- 
thm  of  a  number  of  related  problems  TTie 
Eolt^tion  requires  a  combination  of  ap- 
proaches. 

The  combining  of  the  various  services  that 
can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  multi- 
faceted  problems  of  troubled  individuals  or 
families  makes  sense  not  only  administra- 
tively but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  philos- 
ophy and  program 


APPROVAL  OF  PASSAGE  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  241 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  approval  of 
the  Houses  unanimous  action  last  Fri- 
day in  the  passage  of  House  Resolution 
241,  to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  national 
cemetery  legislation  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  The  distin- 
guished chaiimtn  of  the  three  involved 
committees.  Congressman  Teague  of 
Texas.  AspiNALL.  and  Colmer.  are  to  be 
commended  on  their  continuing  interest 
in  this  excellent  resolution. 

Many  of  us  have  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  past  few  years  over  the  admin- 
istration's adamant  opposition  to  expan- 
sion of  the  national  cemeterj'  system.  The 
administration  takes  the  position  that 
burial  benefits,  such  as  those  now  pay- 
able by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  are 
preferable  to  fulfilling  the  Government's 
commitment  to  our  veterans  by  provid- 
ing sufficient  national  cemeteries.  The 
administration  has  agreed  to  a  small  ex- 
pansion of  five  closed  cemeteries,  in- 
cluding Fort  Rosecrans  in  my  district  in 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  primarily  because  of 
the  national  outrage  that  these  ceme- 
teries had  no  space  for  our  Vietnam  dead. 


This  is  only  a  stopgap  measure,  however. 
and  does  not  indicate  any  basic  change  in 
policy. 

All  of  us  realize  that  there  is  no  "pat" 
solution  to  expanded  national  cemeteries. 
But.  certainly  a  nation  of  our  size  and 
technical  proficiency  is  more  than  capa- 
ble of  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
effective  and  equitable  national  cemetery 
setup.  The  raiidom  construction  or  ex- 
pansion of  a  cemeterj-  here  and  there  is 
not  the  solution.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
reintroducing  my  legislation  from  the 
89th  Congress  to  provide  for  a  National 
Cemeteries  Site  Selection  Advisor>'  Board 
to  govern  further  development  of  the  na- 
tional cemeterj'  system.  This  Board  would 
consist  of  two  Members  of  the  House 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointees would  be  a  veteran,  active  in 
veterans'  affairs.  No  more  than  two  mem- 
bers may  be  oCBcers  or  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

I  realize  that  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  not  immediately  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  national  cemeteries,  but  do  feel 
it  is  an  afQrmatlve  step  toward  a  per- 
manent solution.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  consider  my  resolution  and 
other  cemetery  legislation  at  his  earliest 
convenience. 


LET'S  TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  RED  GUNS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sug- 
gestion that  weapons — including  small 
arms  and  artillery — captured  from  the 
Vietcong  and  other  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam be  brought  back  to  the  United  States 
and  put  on  display  in  every  American 
city  is  made  in  an  editorial  of  the  San 
Diego  Independent. 

The  idea  is  that  this  would  drive  home 
to  the  American  people,  including  the 
minority  of  doubters,  that  we  really  are 
fighting  against  Russian  and  Chinese 
guns,  mortars,  and  other  weapons.  This 
would  make  clear  graphically,  too.  that 
the  Communists  are  net  the  peace  lovers 
they  tr>'  to  paint  themselves.  The  Inde- 
pendent notes  that  Civil  War  and  World 
War  I  cannons  and  field  guns  have  been 
so  displayed  permanently  in  many  Amer- 
ican towns  and  cities. 

Since  four-fifths  of  the  war  materiel 
used  to  kill  and  maim  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam is  Russian  supplied  and  the  rest 
Red  Chinese,  this  would  underline  who 
our  real  enemies  are  in  Vietnam  and 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  idea.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  appropriate  authorities. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  introduce 
the  cited  editorial : 
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Let's  Take  a  Look  at  Red  Guns 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  In  almost  every 
city  and  town  in  this  country,  courthouse 
lawns  and  municipal  parks  spouted  elderly, 
grey-painted  cannons,  relics  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  of  World 
War  I 

Although  most  of  these  now-unfashionable 
reminders  of  long-past  strife  have  succumbed 
to  erosion  and  the  scrap  merchant,  they  did 
serve  a  certain  purpose.  To  adults  they  were 
a  tangible,  ever-present  reminder  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  To  children  they  were  steel  and 
wood  pages  of  history  that  could  be  climbed 
upon,  touched,  and  examined. 

Now,  we  are  engaged  in  a  bloody,  frustrat- 
ing, and  seemingly  endless  war  in  Vietnam. 
True,  we  see  battle  movies  on  television,  we 
read  story  after  story  about  the  fighting  in 
newspapers,  but.  to  the  average  citizen,  It  all 
seems  remote,  unreal. 

The  Independent  proposes  that  the  mili- 
tary bring  captured  Viet  Cong,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Chinese  small  arms  and  cannon 
back  to  this  country  and  put  them  on  per- 
manent display  in  every  major  city  and  town 
In  the  United  States. 

Why?  These  e.vhibits  will  show  that  the 
enemy  carries  lethal  weapons,  not  children's 
toys.  Too.  they  will  show  everyone,  hawk  or 
dove,  that  the  "V'let  Cong,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  the  Red  Chinese  are  not  sim- 
pering, peace-loving  agrarians,  but  deter- 
mined, war-mongerlng  fanatics  determined 
on  enslaving  the  free  world. 

The  Army  and  the  Marines  have  no  use 
for  these  weapons.  Let's  put  them  to  good  use 
here. 


A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  ON  THE  30TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FRAUDU- 
LENT RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVIK  REVO- 
LUTION 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  anti-Vietnam  war  demonstrations 
-Staged  in  our  Capital  City,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  realized  that  the  psycho-political 
cjld  warriors  in  Moscow  and  its  Eissoci- 
ated  Red  syndicate  members  have  tar- 
getted  the  United  States  as  an  object  of 
traditional  Russian  divide-and-conquer 
strategy  and  tactics.  To  simply  thwart 
these  demonstrations  by  police  and  mili- 
tary force  is  not  enough.  The  propaganda 
effects  are  far-reaching,  and  to  our  dis- 
beneflit  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

TIME    FOR    PROPAGANDA    COUNTERATTACK 

The  time  now  is  for  a  positive  counter- 
attack, specifically  the  creation  of  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  By  all  evidence,  this  action  by 
the  people's  Representatives  will,  without 
question,  bring  the  Red  totalitarian  re- 
gimes to  a  reevaluation  of  their  strategy 
and  go  a  long  way  toward  changing  the 
Vietnam  episode  in  the  cold  war  to  our 
victorious  benefit. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  of  1967  em- 
phasized this  point  to  show  by  select  ex- 
ample the  scope  of  this  popular  demand, 
I  include  the  following  In  the  Record: 


First,  an  article  in  the  Friar  October 
magazine  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  on 
'What  Is  Our  Moral  Purpose";  second, 
the  proclamation  by  Mayor  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Captive 
Nations  Week;  and  third,  the  program  on 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1967.  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz,,  and  the  address  by  George  W.  Ab- 
bott, the  tribute  by  Rev.  Michael  E. 
Reynolds,  the  beneficiary  by  Rev.  Wesley 
Darby,  and  the  news  accoimts  in  the  Ari- 
zona press; 

[From  Prlar  magazine.  October  1967) 

What  Is  Our  Moral  Purpose? 

(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  Professor  of 

Economics.  Georgetown  University) 

Today,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  new  ferment 
and  restlveness  among  youth,  not  only  here 
but  throughout  the  world;  we  are  told  that 
change  has  engulfed  mankind,  and  that  we 
are  confronted  by  uncertainties  and  chal- 
lenges of  unprecedented  proportions.  Youth, 
as  the  present  foundation  of  the  fxiture. 
needs  a  firmer  perspective  than  this. 

Essentially,  youth  today  is  no  different 
from  that  of  thirty  years  ago.  or  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Indeed  students  are  more 
civilized  today  than  they  were  In  medieval 
times  when  many  a  professor  was  catapulted 
through  a  window.  Those  of  the  p.ist  also 
had  their  problems,  their  pressures,  anxi- 
eties, and  frustrations,  and  their  periods  of 
restlveness  and  rebellion.  The  historical  set- 
ting was  of  course  different,  but  the  condi- 
tions of  problem-solving  and  emotional  stress 
were  the  same. 

Also,  the  way  some  talk  about  change  In 
the  present,  you  would  th:nk  the  world  stood 
changeless  and  static  in  preceding  genera- 
tions. Technologic,  social,  cultural,  economic, 
religious  and  other  changes  were  as  real  then 
as  now.  The  quantities  and  mases  involved, 
the  pace  and  rapidity  are.  of  course,  different 
now.  but  real  change  by  way  of  transforma- 
tion and  becoming  was  present  In  yesteryear, 
too. 

True,  there  were  no  TV  transmitters,  space 
shots,  automotive  miracles,  horrendous  mis- 
siles, LSD  drugs  and  so  forth,  but  these  are 
only  the  accidents  of  change,  not  Its  essence. 
For  the  comforts  they  provide,  the  labor  costs 
they  reduce,  the  pain  they  relieve,  and  the 
new  horizons  they  open,  the  means  of  change 
are  Important  and  determinative.  But  In  the 
years  to  come,  what  we  consider  stupendous 
today  will  be  viewed  with  the  same  attitude 
as  we  view  the  Innovations  of  the  past. 

The  twentieth  centtiry.  a  period  of  massive 
change.  Is  In  fundamental  respects  strikingly 
similar  to  the  fourteenth  century,  a  turbu- 
lent period  of  transition  from  the  medieval 
world  to  the  modern.  Institutions  were  sub- 
jected to  critical  change  and  revision  then, 
as  the  minds  and  souls  of  men,  formed  by  the 
rational  and  spiritual  disciplines  of  the 
Chiirch.  charted  new  avenues  of  existence 
in  the  dominant  spirit  of  "Love  God  and 
do  what  you  will." 

"Love  God  and  do  what  you  will'"  Is  not  a 
message  of  license  to  Indulge  In  whatever 
you  please  or  desire,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences both  to  yourself  and  those  about 
you.  Positively,  It  Is  a  message  of  personal, 
moral  freedom  and  liberty,  aimed  toward  a 
rational  and  volitional  order  within  your- 
self and  thus,  by  automatic  contribution,  to 
the  society  In  which  you  live.  To  love  God 
means  to  love  His  creation  and  dally  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  wholesome  and 
ordered  fulfillment  of  both  His  creatures  and 
works.  It  Is  a  rule,  bom  not  of  arbitrary  dic- 
tation but  of  pragmatic  experiences  upon  ex- 
periences over  centuries. 

Today,  even  some  theologians  teach  "God 
is  dead."  but  this  thesis,  philosophically  re- 
pugnant on  the  surface,  Is  both  Indicative  of 
our  period  and.  In  my  Judgment,  explosive 


for  the  long-run  good.  It  Indicates  not  that 
God  is  dead,  for  this  is  philosophically  self- 
contradictory,  but  that  God  as  a  self-sub- 
sisting Reality  is  dead  in  the  minds  and 
souls  of  modern  men  who  have  lost  their 
love  of  God  and  seek  to  do  what  they  will, 
often  without  moral  principle,  charity  and 
Justice. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  amidst  the  marvelous 
changes  of  this  century,  our  history  is  tragi- 
cally marred  by  bigger  and  fiercer  wars,  by 
Nazi  and  Russian  genocide  condemning  mil- 
lions to  gas  chambers  and  slave  labor  camps. 
and  by  the  growth  of  a  totalitarian  Soviet 
Russian  empire  which,  behind  the  facadt 
of  Communism,  Is  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  history. 

Merely  to  provide  economically  better 
plumbing  systems,  more  Jobs,  and  even  more 
education  of  certain  types  does  not  Insure 
moral  rectitude  and  purpose,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rich  and  balanced  personality,  and 
a  happy  and  engaging  life.  Nazi  Germany  was 
not  inadcpt  In  such  provision,  and  yei  the 
soul  and  mind  of  a  nation  were  twisted  and 
distorted.  The  Russian  Imperio-colonlallsts 
are  trying  to  become  equally  adept,  but  at 
the  frightful  costs  in  life  and  treasure  to 
the  millions  who  make  up  the  captive  na- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union  and  beyond. 

Without  appearing  to  be  super-patriotic 
and  self-lnflatlng.  it  Is  important  today  to 
recognize  the  Invaluable  uniqueness  of  our 
nation.  This  precious  quality  Is  not  derived 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  the  materially 
richest  nation  In  the  worla  or  that  we  are 
the  most  powerful  militarily.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  and  other  dominant  facts  are 
themselves  derived  from  the  basic  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  our  nation.  We  are 
unique  In  that  our  people  are  ancestrally 
related  to  almost  every  nation  and  people 
m  the  world.  We  are  also  unique  in  our 
democratic  institutions  and  our  fundamental 
Idealism,  based  uf>on  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  In  turn  are  founded  on 
religious  principles  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
tradition. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  these  truths  must 
be  t.iught  and  re-taught  as  many  In  our  so- 
ciety have  lost  their  sense  of  heritage  and 
are  easy  pawns  for  enemy  manipulators. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  a  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  American  Revolution  in  1976. 
You  will  be  astounded  to  know  that  in  al- 
mcst  all  the  resolutions  submitted  In  Con- 
gress for  the  preparation  of  this  glorious 
event,  hardly  any  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  And  yet  It  is 
this  event  which  conspicuously  distinguishes 
the  American  Revolution  from  the  French, 
English,  or  Russian.  The  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsts  are  celebrating  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  their  morally  fraudulent  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution,  and  there  are  some  fools 
among  us  paralleling  our  revolution  and  the 
totalitarian  Russian  one. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a  revolu- 
tion for  national  independence  and  freedom 
to  Insure  the  opportunities  for  personal 
freedom  It  is  this  kind  of  revolution  that 
every  captive  non-Russian  nation  in  the  Red 
Empire  thirsts  for  and  strives  to  achieve. 

Tiie  world  Is  beset  by  many  problems — 
problems  of  hunger,  disease,  economic  under- 
development, regional  differences  and  con- 
flicts, 'These  are  not  new  problems;  they  have 
always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  for  some 
time.  To  mix  these  problems  with  the  pre- 
dominant problem  of  our  time,  that  of  So- 
viet Rus.slan  imperlo-colonlalism.  Is  to  dis- 
play a  mlxed-up  mind;  and  we  have  many 
such  minds  expressing  themselves  today 
You  wouldn't  know  from  this  why  we  are 
spending  over  fifty  billion  dollars  annually 
for  military  hardware  and  our  men  and 
women  are  dying  In  Vietnam. 

Clearly,  the  chief  source  of  this  problem 
of   problems   Is   Imperlo-colonlallst   Moscow. 
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The  USSR  is  the  power  center  of  world  Com- 
munism. As  you  well  know,  it  has  become 
so  because  of  early  Soviet  Russian  conquests 
oi  Ukraine,  Byelorussia.  Georgia,  Armenia 
and  other  formerly  Independent  states.  On 
the  scale  of  power  fjolltics,  no  part  of  the 
present  Red  Empire — whether  Red  China, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia  or  Cuba — would  long  sur- 
vive if,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  USSR 
were  to  collapse.  As  an  empire  within  an 
empire,  the  USSR  is  greatly  vulnerable  be- 
cause of  the  rampant  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlalism  among  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  that  empire-state.  The  nature  of 
the  conflict  today  is  not  between  socialism 
or  Communltm  a::d  Capitalism,  not  between 
peoples  in  one  sector  of  the  world  and  an- 
other, but  between  democratic  freedom  and 
totalitarian  Slno-Soviet  Imperlo-colonlalism. 

You  might  not  believe  It  but  people  like 
Senator  Fulbrlght  still  think  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  USSR  consists  of  "over  two 
hundred  million  Russians."  One  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  Moscow  possesses  Is  the 
protracted  ignorance  of  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  regarding  the  basic,  multi-national 
weakness  o(  the  USSR.  Love  God  and  do 
wUat  you  will  means  broadening  our  knowl- 
edge in  this  all-cruclal  area. 

It  is  a  politico-moral  tragedy  when  many 
an  American  whose  career  has  been  Inter- 
rupted by  the  conflict  of  the  world  admits  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  fighting  for  or 
against.  What  you  give  of  yourself  to  the 
higher  Ideals  and  to  others  less  privileged, 
you  will  reap  in  the  consciousness  of  your 
own  fruitful  development. 

Life,  whether  In  the  past,  present  or  fu- 
ture. Is  always  challenging.  It  becomes  more 
so  when  it  Is  wholesomely  oriented  to  a 
future  with  mor.il  purpose  and  freedom.  To 
know  right  from  wrong,  to  attest  with  firm 
conviction  to  truth  as  against  falsehood,  to 
become  self-reliant  rather  than  reliant,  to 
work  for  moral  and  civil  order,  to  advance 
freedom  for  the  billion  of  unfree.  and  to 
further  the  goal  of  peace  with  freedom  and 
Justice — all  this  and  more  will  be  richly 
realized  when  you  "Love  God  and  do  what 
Tou  will." 


Proclamation  by  Mavor  Theodore  R  Mc- 
Keldin Designating  the  Period  or  July  16 
Through  July  22.  1967  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  in  Baltimore 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  86-90, 
adopted  by  the  86th  Congress.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  will  proclaim  the  third 
week  of  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  sympathy  of  our 
nation  for  the  millions  of  subjugated  people 
who  are  aspiring  to  regain  national  Inde- 
pendence and  the  enjoyment  of  human 
risjhts. 

"Captive  Nations  Week."  observed  through- 
out the  cities  of  our  nation,  will  provide  a 
positive  demonstration  that  our  people  have 
not  forgotten  the  plight  of  others,  and  that 
free  men  everywhere  are  opposed  to  the  to- 
talitarianism of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  restoration  of  self-determination  and 
personal  liberties  to  the  enslaved  nations 
would  help  promote  the  spiritual  unification 
of  Europe  and  Its  eventual  political  reunlflca- 
Mon  Observance  of  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
viil  dramitiz?  the  need  for  peace  through 
.'reedom. 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Theodore  R.  MrKeldln. 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
proilalm  the  week  of  July  16  through  July 
22.  1967.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In 
Baltimore,  and  do  urge  the  people  of  our 
city  to  demonstrate  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  people  with  their  captive  brethren 
In  East-Central  Europe  and  to  reemphaslze 
our  :;oncern. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  ciused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore  to   be  affixed  this  seven- 


teenth day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
Theodore  R.  McKeldim. 

Mayor. 


Captive  Nations  Week  Observance,  August  8. 
1967,  Phoenix,  Ariz, 

S.J.    RES.     1  11 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"" 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its  having  been 
able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds: and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  p>ossess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sjinpathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natviral  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world "s  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other   peoples:    and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  p>oses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  tlie  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania, 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Korea 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turke- 
stan.  North   Vlet-Nam.   and  others;    and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Je'wlsh,  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  p>eople  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  i>eace: 
and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence'  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  '"Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  ln\'ltlng  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  actl'Mtles  The 
President  is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 


proclamation    on    captive    nations    week 

Whereas,  to  all  men  freedom  Is  the  most 
sought-after  goal  In  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  those  who,  by  the  ag- 
gressive actions  of  more  powerful  nations, 
have  been  forcibly  denied  this  God-given 
right;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  self-government 
and  personal  freedom  are  forever  strong. 
even  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign 
power;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  all  free  men  to  aid  the  efforts  of  those  na- 
tions which  desire  to  retain  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  these  ilbertlec  and 
thereby  enable  them  to  know  and  appreci- 
ate the  full  meaning  of  freedom  in  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  children; 
Now.  therefore.  I,  Jack  Williams.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  recognizing  the 
struggle  for  independence  which  daily  faces 
each  captive  nation,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  16  through  22.  1967  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
urge  each  citizen  to  diligently  strive  to  deter- 
mine how  he  might  best  aid  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  those  under  the  yoke  of 
oppression. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  In  Phoenix  this  12th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty  Seven 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-first. 
Jack  Williams, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

Wesley  Bohn. 
Secretary  of  State. 

national     captive     nations     committee,     ARI- 
ZONA branch 

Hon  Barry  Goldwater.  Honoritry  Chair- 
man; Paul  Fannin.  U.S.  Senator;  John  J. 
Rhodes,  U.S.  Representative:  Sam  Stelger, 
U.S.  Representative:  Jack  Williams.  Governor 
of  Arizona;  Wesley  Bolln.  Secretary  of  State; 
Marshall  Humphrey.  Pres.  Arizona  State  Sen- 
ate; John  B,  Conlan.  State  Senator;  Wing  F. 
Ong.  State  Senator;  Wilson  D.  Palmer.  Clerk 
of  Superior  Court;  Paul  E.  Blubaum,  Police 
Chief;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  R.  J.  Donohoe;  Charles 
S.  Poling.  D.D.;  Rev.  Paul  D.  Urbano;  Elwood 
Driggs.  Esq.;  TTiomas  J.  Dunlavey,  Esq.:  Lou 
Grubb,  Esq.;  Ned  MuUan,  Esq.;  Arthur  L 
Peterson,  Ph.  D.;  Weldon  P.  ShofsjAll.  Esq 

executive  coMMrrra: 

Walter  ChoplwskyJ.  President;  Vyias  Mo- 
zart. "Vice  President;  Alt>ert  T.  Koen,  Ex- 
ecutive Director;  Shirley  Beckman,  Secre- 
tary; Wayne  Wallick.  Treasurer;  Eva  A. 
Krone,  Public  Relations;  Rev.  Michael  Horo- 
shko.  Chaplain. 

COMMrrTEE    MEMBERS 

Gary  Allhlser.  Mykola  Burda.  James  F 
Crlspelle.  Betty  Hashu.  Alexander  Iwasiw. 
Burton  C.  Johnson,  Ethel  M.  Johnson.  Emily 
Josen.  Iwan  Klssll,  Alexander  Llnevych.  Helen 
Marty.  Dobrl  Nlkollc,  Janina  Rimavlclus, 
Alimplja  Vellmlrovlc,  Saveta  "Vellmlrovlc, 
Fern  WalUck,  Wayne  E.  WalUck,  Semen  Wasy- 
lenko,  Dmytro  Wladymlr. 

RALLY,     AUGUST     8.     1967,     ENCANTO     PARK     BAND 
SHELL 

National  and  Armed  Forces  colors,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Insp.  Instr.  Staff,  U.S  Air  Force 
Luke  AFB,  US.  Navy  Reserve,  Arizona  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Frank  Brunton,  Epiphany 
Episcopal  Church,  Tempe 

Pledge  of  allegiance.  Exec.  Director  Captive 
Nations   Committee.  Albert   T.  Koen. 

National  Anthem,  541st  Air  Force  Band 
Luke  AFB 

Roll  call  of  nations,  Wilson  D.  Palmer. 
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Welcoming  remarks.  Vice-President,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  Vytas  Mozart. 

Review  of  US.  policy  toward  the  U.S.SJi. 
resolution.  President  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. Walter  Choplwskyj. 

Proclamation,  Governor  of  Arizona,  Jack 
Williams. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guests,  Wil- 
son D.  Palmer. 

Tribute  to  our  fighting  men.  Rev.  Michael 
E  Raynolds,  Church  of  All  Christian  Faiths. 
Chaplain  Lt.  Col.  U.S   Army  Ret. 

Salute  and  taps.  American  Legion  Thun- 
derblrd  Post  jr41. 

Keynote  address.  The  Honorable  George 
Abbott. 

541st  Air  Force  band.  Luke  APB.  "Bom 
Free"  and  other  selections. 

Salute  to  the  flag.  Narrated  by  Mike  Nobel 
and  Sea  Explorer  Scouts.  Mesa. 

Benediction,  Rev.  Wesley  Darby.  West  High 
Baptist  Church. 

Closing  of  program.  Dismissal  of  Flags, 
Wilson  D.  Palmer. 

Master  of  Ceremonies.  Wilson  D  Palmer: 
also  participating.  Boy  Scouts  Troop    -129. 


Mr.  and  Mrs  Stanley  Androjna.  Mr  Walter 
ChoplwskyJ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Iwaslw. 
Mrs.  Emily  Josen,  Maricopa  Chapter  Daugh- 
ters of  American  Revolution.  Metropolitan 
Republican  Women's  Club.  Felix  Mlllus.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vytas  Mozart,  Mrs.  Charles  Randall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Rlmavlclus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
E    WalUck.  Mr.  Dmytro  Wladymlr. 

IIOOSTERS 

Mr.  Alexander  Barton.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Leo 
Benhle,  Mrs  Delia  Clark.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Paber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Green.  Mr. 
Joseph  Grusdaltls.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
Ignatas.  Mrs  Emily  Josen.  Mr  and  Mrs.  An- 
thony Kaston.  Mrs.  Helen  Kruft.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Linevych.  Mr  and  Mrs  Dale 
W.  Mooring,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Podinas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Sesser.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
Sesser.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vytas  Slnkus.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Strlkauskas,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ronaldas 
Staslunas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sutterlln. 

Ketnote  Address  or  CAPrn'E  N.\tions  Week 

Observance.  Phoenix.  Abe. 

(By  Mr.  George  W.  Abbott) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Fellow  Americans,  and  par- 
ticularly fellow  Westerners,  it's  always  good 
to  be  back  in  Arizona,  to  greet  old  friends 
and  particularly  to  Join  another  group,  as  we 
have  for  each  year  during  the  last  eight,  to 
recognize  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  am  glad  that  there  are  young  people  In 
the  audience  tonight  and  servicemen.  Be- 
catise  I  have  a  question  for  all  of  the  fellows 
in  the  band  down  here,  and  all  of  you  out 
here,  and  all  of  those  over  at  the  side.  I'll 
come  to  it  In  a  minute,  because  X  think  It  ap- 
plies to  all  of  us. 

To  know  where  we  are  going,  we  have  to 
know  where  we  are.  and  where  we  have  been. 
This  applies  as  much  to  each  of  us  as  Indi- 
viduals as  it  does  to  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
State  of  Nevada,  to  our  Nation,  and  I  think 
Indeed  to  a  whole  civilization. 

We're  told  that  In  this  country  in  Just  67 
years,  this  century,  man  has  made  more 
progress  than  was  made  In  all  of  the  nine- 
teen hundred  years  following  the  birth  of 
Christ  at  the  opening  of  this  century. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years,  men  have 
raced  the  speed  of  sound.  There  wasn't  an  air- 
plane that  flew  under  Allied  colors  In  World 
War  II  that  could  catch  a  United  airliner 
today.  IX  It  were  a  Jet.  Man  raced  sound  In 
the  last  20  years,  and  beat  it  several  times 
over,  and  now  we  seem  to  be  racing  the 
speed  of  light.  We  seek  to  conquer  outer 
space,  we  reach  for  the  moon.  And  my  ques- 
tion of  all  of  you  is:  What  about  iniier  space? 
What  about  Maricopa  County?  What  about 
the  State  of  Arizona,  what  about  this  great 


sprawling  open  robust  area — we  call  the 
American  West,  with  the  decisions  that  will 
guide  this  nation  that  have  to  be  made  with- 
in the  next  25  years.  And  what  about  this 
nation  of  ours,  and  its  relationship  to  all 
the  other  peoples  on  earth?  You  know,  we 
say  that  adults  run  things.  I  guess,  that's 
true  In  every  household,  but  my  own.  But 
In  any  case  we  are  supposed  to  run  things 
on  earth. 

So  let's  start  with  some  little  words  for 
littler  people,  and  then  move  on  to  all  of 
us.  And  I  borrow,  from  what  I  hope  you 
have  all  found,  and  preserved,  from  a  law- 
enforcement  officer  In  an  eastern  8eat>oard 
state,  when  he  said:  "Always,  we  hear  the 
cry  of  teen-agers.  What  can  we  do,  where 
can  we  go,  what  can  we  do,  where  can  we 
go''"  And  his  answer  Is:  "Go  home,  rake  the 
leaves,  mow  the  lawn,  wash  the  car  ( the 
family  car — not  yours),  learn  to  cook,  scrub 
the  floor,  get  a  Job.  visit  the  sick,  study  your 
lessons,  and  when  you  are  through  and  not 
tired— read  a  good  book."  We  siiggeet — 
American  History. 

Your  parents  do  not  owe  you  entertain- 
ment, your  town  does  not  owe  you  recrea- 
tional facilities,  the  world  does  not  owe  you 
a  living — you  owe  the  world  something 
You  owe  it  your  time,  and  energy  and  talent, 
within  the  capacities  that  God  has  given 
you.  Quit  being  a  cry  baby,  get  out  of  your 
dream-world,  start  acting  like  a  young  man. 
or  a  young  lady.  This  is  the  advice  to  teen- 
agers. 

But  wait  a  minute:  a  nation,  a  State,  a 
community,  each  goes  where  its  adult  mem- 
bers go.  and  children  follow.  Or  each  goes 
where  those  in  charge  let  them  go  on  their 
own.  So  how  about  some  big  words  for  big- 
ger people.  A  21  year  old  today,  a  person 
who  was  born  as  World  War  II  was  dying, 
could  read  history,  and  reading  it  he  would 
know  that  our  nation  was  born  because  our 
founders  gave  recognition  to  the  greatest 
of  hiunan  principles.  Faith  In  the  individ- 
ual, In  reading  our  history  he  would  know, 
that  it  has  thrived  as  a  Republic  because 
we  kept  that  faith  throughout  most  of  our 
history.  That  It  has  sustained  Itself,  because 
we  have  known  that  freedom  of  the  Individ- 
ual, of  our  society.  Is  not  born  without  cost, 
that  It  cannot  be  maintained  without  cost. 
And  because  we  have  known  that  freedom 
that  true  liberty,  as  has  been  so  well  said, 
we  have  known  that  freedom  Is  not  free. 

At  a  time  when  our  nation  was  half  slave 
and  half  free,  over  a  century  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  asked  himself  the  question:  What 
is  the  strength  of  our  system?  What  Is  It. 
that  we  In  the  United  States  stand  on?  What 
Is  our  reliance?  And  he  answered  his  own 
question. — "Our  reliance,  he  said. — Is  not  In 
our  battlements,  not  In  our  war  or  warships, 
not  in  the  gnans  of  our  fleets  but  it  is  the 
love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  our 
bosoms.  Our  defense,  he  said,  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty 
as  a  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  every- 
where, at  all  times." 

Today,  a  world  la  half  slave  and  half  free. 
And  today's  teen-ager  knows  that  in  a  little 
more  than  his  lifetime,  since  World  War  II 
alone,  indeed  in  2000  days  after  World  War 
II.  a  great  powerful  and  industrialized 
United  States,  could  not  or  would  not  find 
a  way,  or  would  not  force  a  way.  alone  or 
with  other  nations,  to  block  the  march  of 
Communist  conquest,  to  halt  the  enslave- 
ment of  a  half  billion  people  and  to  then  and 
there  try. 

We  did  not  try  to  preserve  some  fifteen  na- 
tions. After  1940.  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and  so  on  down  the  long 
list  of  those  flags,  now  totaling  more  than 
24  national  groups,  captive  over  one  third 
ol  the  globe.  They  would  know  that  we  could 
not  find  a  way,  or  force  a  way.  alone  or  with 
other  nations,  to  strike  down  and  root  out 
during  our  lifetimes  a  cluster  of  tyrants  de- 


termined to  destroy  freedom,  determined 
to  bend  people  through  force  and  not  choice, 
to  a  Godless  slavery.  In  those  2000  days  fol- 
lowing World  War  n,  the  United  States  had 
unquestionably  the  greatest  military  might 
ever  mounted.  The  power  physically  in 
August  of  1945  to  stop  the  Communists  was 
there — the  will  was  not. 

When  my  Infantry  outfit  wound  up  in 
Heldlberg-Heppenhelm  vicinity  In  Germany 
In  1945,  there  was  a  pause  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  on  those  summer  days  on  the  Rhine 
River,  and  into  the  Odenwald  mountains, 
and  Into  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Slovakia,  be- 
fore we  drew  back  and  Into  Vienna,  we  saw 
the  flags  come  out.  The  flags  first  of  Norway, 
of  Denmark,  of  Finland.  And  then  we  would 
find  In  clusters  those  of  Estonia,  those  of 
Latvia,  and  those  of  Lithuania.  I  remember 
In  Heppenhelm.  Germany  when  I  see  Azer- 
baljjui  here.  That,  and  Georgia,  and  Byelorus- 
sia. The  Germans  had  been  so  Impetuous 
because  they  were  going  to  take  these  areas 
from  the  Russians — they  did  not.  But  we 
saw  these  flags  come  out.  as  the  hop>e  ex- 
isted that  perhaps  now  these  captive  na- 
tions, the  occupied  nations,  were  going  to  be 
free.  It  was  not  to  be. 

While  we  were  Indulging  in  the  belief  that 
you  can  give  Just  a  little  to  Communism, 
while  we  were  forgetting  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, while  we  were  trying  to  Invent  and  to 
innovate,  tens  of  millions  of  people  became 
captive,  and  from  time  to  time,  since  then, 
the  free  world  has  shown,  it  has  learned  a 
little  from  these  lessons.  It  did  not.  when 
the  freedom  fighters  fought  In  Budapest.  It 
did.  when  we  landed  troops  In  Lebanon,  It 
did.  when  we  Insisted  that  Austria,  that  por- 
tions of  Laos  and  Guatemala  be  salvaged. 
When  we  Insisted  that  Quemoy  and  Formosa 
not  fall  to  Communism — we  indicated  that 
at  least  we  had  learned  part  of  the  lessons. 
But  more  recently,  our  will  to  preserve  free- 
dom Is  tested  in  Vietnam  Just  as  more  re- 
cently, we  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  major  test 
in  the  Middle-East,  between  Israel,  and 
those  who  would  have  destroyed  her. 

Some  lessons  we  have  learned,  yes — but 
how  well?  I  think  that  two  or  three  times  a 
month  Into  my  law-otflce  come  parents,  and 
they  say:  "George,  I  have  an  eighteen  year 
old  son,  or  19  year  old  son.  or  a  20  or  what- 
ever. He  is  going  into  military  service  in 
combat  arm  or  in  a  combat  zone.  What  can 
I  tell  them?  Because  that  person  expresses 
do\ibt,  and  maybe  like  myself  or  as  myself,  is 
a  Veteran  of  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean 
War.  and  those  4  years  that  we  put  in,  that 
others  put  In,  we  believed  and  knew  was  for 
a  cause.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  cause 
seems  very  clear,  but  the  means  to  It  very 
unclear  today.  But  In  any  case,  all  I  can  say 
is:  Let  the  young  people  decide  for  them- 
selves, because  they  will.  They  have  an  In- 
stinctive sense,  as  to  what  they  should  do 
And  asking  them,  and  asking  ourselves:  H.-ive 
we  learned  our  lessons,  and  if  so  how  well'' 
We  know  that  If  communist  leaders  have 
been  forced  in  recent  years  to  limit  some  of 
their  ceaseless  efforts  of  open  threats  of  a-=i- 
sault.  and  open  threats  of  invasion  from  out- 
side, isn't  It  still  the  case  that  they  continue 
relentlessly  to  pursue,  and  pursue,  and  pur- 
sue from  the  Inside?  That  they  have  never 
stopped  that  goal,  that  they  say:  They  will 
bury  us?  And  too  often  It  appears  that  we 
are  handing  them  the  tools  to  do  so.  VVe 
know  that  a  Godless  Communist  Hierarchy 
will  continue  from  Moscow,  from  Red  China. 
from  Havana  to  shout  peace,  to  threaten  war. 
and  to  risk  world  oblivion  before  they  will 
surrender  their  own  control  over  their  own 
captive  peoples.  And  we  know  that  man 
through  technology  has  the  power  today  of 
obliterating  human  misery  or  of  obliterating 
humanity  Itself.  And  yet.  we  know  too  that 
of  all  the  lessons  history  teaches,  is  this 
one:  That  man  will  be  free,  and  we  In  our 
time  with  the  will  to  do  so,  can  and  must 
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keep  alive  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  those 
conquered  nations.  We  can  set  in  motion, 
and  keep  in  motion  the  steps  that  will  force 
the  loosening  of  the  shackles  of  communist 
slavery  around  the  globe.  And  I  think  two 
early  steps  appear  In  order. 

Today,  our  major  cities  are  torn  with  strife 
and  defiance  of  the  law.  Who  would  have 
dreamed  two  years  ago  that  military  tanks 
would  be  parked  in  the  main  streets  and 
boulevards  of  ten  or  twelve  of  our  cities? 
The  national  dream  seems  almost  overnight 
to  have  grown  luzzy,  and  blurred  around  the 
edges.  National  leadership,  for  whatever 
reason,  or  combination  of  reasons,  and  at 
both,  the  executive  and  legislative  levels,  and 
In  both  national  political  parties  seems  para- 
lyzed and  unable  to  find  a  direction  or  to 
force  a  direction  National  voices,  it  seems 
to  me  dwell  very  long  on  our  shortcomings. 
lailures  and  our  unrealized  dreams  and  un- 
realized ambitions,  and  too  often  overlook 
the  strength  of  the  real  fibre  and  stuff  of  the 
American  people. 

You  know,  we  are  taught  In  school  that 
there  are  seven  continents.  And  in  the  last 
25  years.  Including  World  War  II,  Ameri- 
cans have  died  upon  and  have  been  buried 
on  all  seven  of  these  continents.  In  the  name 
of  freedom.  Up  until  two  years  ago,  we  knew 
that  at  this  time  In  the  evening  on  any 
month.  In  any  week,  in  any  day,  over  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  over  the  China  Sea.  and  over 
the  Red  Sea,  and  over  the  Mediterranean, 
there  were  bombers  of  the  American  Strate- 
gic Air  Command.  Each  of  them  with  very 
young  men  as  their  air  crews.  This  is  our 
curtain  for  freedom  We  have  expanded  that, 
the  nuclear  submarines,  we  still  have  the 
muscle.  With  the  demand  we  think  to  make 
thiit  muscle  work,  and  be  felt,  is  that  we  sub- 
stitute hard  self-discipline  for  soft  self-pity, 
and  mourning.  That  we  substitute  convic- 
tions for  the  questions  we  raise,  and  op- 
timism for  pessimism. 

We  seem  to  need  to  replace  national  resig- 
nation with  national  self-confidence,  and 
national  despair  with  determination.  In 
short,  again,  we  need  only  to  draw  on  the 
lessons  of  history,  to  know  what  we  need 
only  to  replace  those  who  Indulge  the  new 
style  American  doubt  with  men  of  old-fash- 
ioned American  determination.  Second,  I 
think  to  prepare  for  tomorrow  we  need  only 
rediscover  the  lessons  learned  In  the  past 
from  the  communists  and  to  look  at  today. 
We  must  maintain  vigilance  and  suspicion; 
we  must  apply  It  firmly.  And  if  we  do,  we  can 
do  much  to  frustrate  the  alms  of  the  com- 
munist tyrants,  in  spite  of  all  counsel  to  the 
contrary  All  we  have  to  do  there,  is  remove 
the  blinders  of  the  i>ast.  We  have  to  be  alert, 
we  have  to  inquire,  we  must  counter  the 
working  from  within  and  without. 

And  for  example,  those  who  believe,  the 
House  of  Un-American  Actvitles  Committee 
function  should  be  abolished,  need  only  look 
at  events  at  Havana  the  past  three  months, 
to  have  reason  to  re-examine  their  position 
Don't  you  agree  with  me? 

In  the  remaining  two  or  three  minutes,  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  history  shout«  to  us : 
That  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  give  In  a 
little  or  wait  until  the  dust  settles  with  the 
communists  or  any  tyrant. 

Hitler  dined  on  Central  Etirope  In  small 
bites.  I  was  a  senior  In  high  school,  when  we 
had  a  special  convocation  to  listen  to  the 
bombers  go  in  to  Prague  In  Czechoslovakia. 
And  we  dldnt  know  what  was  happening.  We 
then  heard  Poland  Invaded,  we  watched  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium  fall  to  tjTanny.  We 
w:itched  and  we  listened,  powerless.  We  could 
hear  those  sounds  again.  The  world  watched. 

Lenin  and  Stalin  did  the  same.  Khrushchev 
and  Mao  and  their  successors  or  counterparts 
would  have  done  the  same  by  now  around  the 
globe,  in  Europe  and  Asia  from  within  and 


without,  but  in  recent  years,  we  have  drawn 
a  part  of  a  line. 

In  Vietnam,  we  now  approach  the  cross- 
roads. As  those  tajjs  were  blown  tonight, 
t.here  were  12.000  dead  Americans:  dead  in 
Vietnam  on  that  horizon  outside  Phoenix. 
There  were  another  80,000  wounded  Ameri- 
cans. In  a  war  that  we  are  not  there  to  win, 
and  in  a  place  we  are  not  there  to  get  out. 

Why  can't  we  find  the  six  words — Fight  to 
win  or  get  out  in  Vietnam? 

The  demands  will  grow  louder  that  we  get 
out.  but  picture  this  as  a  boxing  ring.  Here 
is  the  United  States  with  220  pounds,  a  heavy 
weight.  Here  is  the  Vietnam  at  a  120  with 
Its  handlers — Red  China.  And  it's  a  normal 
boxing  match,  except  for  two  things:  One. 
there  is  a  line  across  the  center  of  that  box- 
ing ring,  and  our  opponent  can  step  across 
any  time  he  wants  to.  but  we  cannot  And 
every  time  he  goes  back  to  the  comer  he  puts 
on  more  weight,  and  so  does  his  handler. 
That's  one  thing  The  other  thing  is — I  think 
the  umpires  are  fixed  in  that  fight.  What  do 
you  think? 

Demands  will  grow  louder  that  we  get  out, 
counter-demands  will  grow  louder  that  we 
stay  Meantime,  we  only  luaow  that  we  pay 
a  fearful  toll  in  South -East  Asia.  For  those 
of  you  who  are  worried  about  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin.  I  simply  suggest  to  you  that 
among  those  100.000  dead  or  wounded,  th? 
blood  Is  all  red.  Whether  they  are  negro,  or 
white,  or  American -Indian  or  otherwise.  And 
never  forget  it. 

It  ought  to  be  a  time  for  great  unity  In 
this  nation,  not  pulling  apart  and  tearing 
apart.  And  at  the  crossroads,  the  strengths 
of  freedom  will  be  tested.  Just  as  they  were 
at  Lexington  and  at  Concord,  and  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  at  Gettysburg,  and  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  at  the  Presidio  In  Monterey. 
and  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  for  heaven's 
rake  in  our  own  American  Civil  War  when 
we  believed  enough  in  freedom  that  brother 
fought  brother.  If  we  can  recapture  the 
spirit. 

Perhaps,  we  will  demand  that  we  fight  to 
win  or  get  out.  and  It  seems  clear  that  in  any 
case,  the  American  people  will  demand  of 
leadership  that  it  lead  and  that  leadership 
level  with  us.  That  it's  time  that  this  be 
done. 

To  close  on  a  solemn  note.  I  know  that 
every  one  of  you  here,  believe  with  me  that 
no  force  on  eartli  can  withstand  the  strength 
of  freedom.  If  we  but  maintain  our  faith  in 
God.  and  each  other.  If  we  use  those 
strengths  of  freedom  wisely.  If  we  will  be- 
lieve in  ourselves  and  exercise  the  priceless 
right  of  free  people  to  make  known  the  na- 
tional mood,  that  our  nation  continues  to 
believe  we  must  Inspire  enslaved  people. 
All  of  these  flags  representing  them  and  so 
many  more  elsewhere  where  the  flags  have 
not  been  hauled  down  yet.  TTiat  we  must  In- 
spire them  that  their  dream  of  freedom  has 
overwhelming  support  In  this  freest  of  all 
lands. 

That  we  are  determined  to  replace  hand- 
wringing  with  fist  closing,  to  substitute 
national  will  for  national  won't,  and  na- 
tional cm  do  for  national  can't.  We  need  only 
to  remind  ourselves  of  those  words  of  a 
100  years  ago  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "Our 
reliance  is  a  love  of  liberty  which  God  has 
planted  in  our  bosoms,  our  defence  is  in  the 
preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes  lib- 
erty as  the  heritage  of  all  men  in  all  lands 
everywhere  at  all  times.  Destroy  this  spirit, 
he  said,  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  around  your  own  doors.  Familiar- 
ize yourself  with  the  chains  of  bondage,  and 
you  are  preparing  your  own  limbs  to  wear 
them.  Accustom  to  trample  on  the  rights 
around  you,  you  have  lost  the  genius  of  your 
own  independence  and  become  the  fit  sub- 
jects of  the  first  tyrant  who  arises." 

We  know,  that  no  man  Is  truly  free  so 
long  as  any  man   is  unfree  or  Is   any   na- 


tion. Including  or  own,  uncaptive  so  long 
as  any  nation  is  captive. 

As  we  mark  Captive  Nations  Week,  we 
need  only  to  read  history,  and  to  guide  our- 
selves by  that  history. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  Join  you 
tonight. 

TEIBtTTT    TO    OUH    FIGHTLNO    MEN 

(By  Rev.  Michael  E.  Raynolds.  Church  of  All 
Christian     Faiths,     chaplain,     lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army  retired.  Phoenix.  Ariz.) 
Ladles   and   Gentlemen,   this  is   a  solemn 
occasion,  and  shall  we  stand  and  pray  to- 
gether. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  We  lift  our 
hearts  this  evening  In  thanks-giving  to  Thee 
for  the  many  many  blessings  that  Thou  has 
showered  upon  us.  We  in  our  non-deserving 
condition  because  of  our  own  sin.  and  our 
waywardness,  oiu-  lack  of  vigilance,  and  lack 
of  watchfulness,  in  the  freedoms  that  Thou 
has  given  us.  And  because  of  Thy  great  mercy 
Thou  has  so  blessed  us  uniquely  above  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Thou  has  placed 
solemnly  upon  otir  she  alders  the  respon- 
slblltles  to  fight  the  fight  of  Faith,  to  use  the 
guns  that  Thou  has  given  us,  the  great  ma- 
terial resources,  the  vast  wealth  Thou  has 
showered  upon  us  above  all  nations  of  the 
world,  to  fight  a  common  enemy  that  Is  en- 
slaving the  world  and  who  has  promised  to 
Dury  us. 

And  so.  otir  Father,  as  we  lift  otir  hearts 
to  Thee  in  humility  asking  first  for  Thy 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  because  we  have  come 
short  of  Thy  glory,  and  we  have  turned  away 
from  Thy  mercy  and  our  own  arrogance,  and 
our  pride.  So  our  Father,  as  we  look  to  the 
past,  we  have  seen  the  great  rtctories  Thou 
has  given  us  in  the  many  many  battles,  and 
In  the  many  wars  In  the  past,  that  our  sons 
and  daughters  have  fought,  our  forefathers 
have  fought.  The  battle  of  Iwo  Jima,  the 
Silvery  Sands  of  Salpan,  the  Jungles  of 
Guadalcanal,  the  battle  of  Normandy,  of 
the  Bulge,  and  back  Into  the  Argonne  For- 
est, and  even  to  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  the  small  but  memorable  place 
of  Gettysburg  that  is  so  mindfull  of  an 
occasion.  Thou  has  been  so  good  to  us  and 
given  us  victories  and  these  and  many  other 
battles.  Thou  has  brought  us  safely  through 
Korea,  and  many  others  in  times  past  that 
we  fought.  Thou  has  been  with  us  and  Thou 
has  blessed  us  because  we  have  been  a  great 
people,  and  we  have  been  a  faithful  people. 
and  because  we  have  been  strong  and  have 
been  vlgUant  in  days  of  oppresBion.  and  we 
have  loved  liberty  above  life.  And  therefore, 
we  have  given  our  allegiance  and  our  pledge 
to  fight  for  that  which  is  right.  Not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  other  peoples  of  all  the 
world. 

We  are  thankful  in  a  very  special  way  this 
evening  for  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  pray  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  blessing 
upon  all  of  them.  God  bless  them  all  and 
protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  totali- 
tarian enemy  who  Is  unmerciful,  without 
heart,  without  God.  without  Faith,  and  so 
we  pray  for  mercy,  and  we  pray  for  victory, 
and  in  this  connection  our  Great  Father, 
we  pray  that  Thou  will  bless  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  In  all 
places  and  positions  of  high  trust  and  high 
responsibility.  We  pray  that  You  would  give 
him  the  wisdom  of  God.  to  know  the  deci- 
sions that  he  ought  to  make.  And  our  Gra- 
cious Lord,  we  pray  that  he  should  have  the 
courage  to  follow  through  with  these  deci- 
sions, to  give  victory  over  our  enemies. 

Let  the  blood  that  our  fighting  men  and 
women  have  shed,  not  be  shed  in  vain  but 
let  it  be  shed  for  the  cause  of  liberating 
those  who  are  enslaved,  and  who  are  in 
bondage.  So  we  pray  that  Thou  should  bless 
In  a  special  way  these  Captive  Nations,  and 
we  know  that  bumllity  and  the  hurt  of  these 
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people.   We  have  seen  their  hunger  and  we 
ha%e  seen  their  bloodshed,  and  we  have  seen 
their  lives  freely  given  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty.  God   grant   wherever   they  are:    In   Eu- 
rope. In  Asia,  throughout  the  far  flung  world. 
the    mllUons    who   are    enslaved    that    Thou 
would  give  liberation  to  them  from  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain,  and  the  Invisible  Iron 
Curtain,   and   the  Stone  Walls  of  Berlin.   In 
other   places  over  which   the  guards  of  the 
Universe  of  th?  totalitarian  enemy  are  stand- 
ing,   and    guarding,    and    shooting  .down    as 
animals  those  who  would  seek  their  freedom. 
Be  merciful,  and  bless  these  people.  Give 
them    food    to    eat.    give    them    even    under 
bludgeoning  of  the  Communist  tyranny,  give 
them    great    hearts    to    stand    tall,    and    to 
stand   courageously,   and   to  be   valiant  and 
to    be    patient,    and    to    continue    the    flght 
against   the  enemy,   and  Almighty  God.   we 
pray  that  Thou  should  bring  the  day  speed- 
ily,  when   the   lights   of  freedom   should   go 
on  all  over  the  world,  and  that  Thou  would 
bring  again  sweet  freedom  and  peace  to  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  Thou  would 
bless   In    a   unique   way   our   aims,   and   our 
purposes  as  we  here  this  evening  rededlcate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  That 
we  might  bring  our  children  up  In  an  exem- 
plary  way.  and   In   a   proud   way,   and   In   a 
patriotic  way  that  we  remind  them  of  our 
liberties,  and  now  blessed   we  are,   and  not 
to  take  lightly  these  things  that  have  been 
bought  In   bloixl.  our  liberty  and  our  free- 
dom and  the  greatness  of  our  land.  We  pray 
that  they  should  know  and  that  we  should 
teach   all   of   these    things   to   our   children, 
that    they    should    hear    from    our   lips    the 
greatness  of  our  land,  because  of  the  blessings 
of  Almighty  God,  who  Is  not  dead  but  who 
is   alive,   and    who   has   mightily   blessed   us 
as  a  great  land. 

All  of  these  things  we  ask  this  evening 
as  we  rededlcate  ourselves  In  You  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
for  all  men.  We  ask  In  the  name  of  the  Great 
Commanding  General  of  the  Universe.  Al- 
mighty God.  our  Father  and  His  Son  our 
Saviour.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


Benediction 

(By   Rev.   Wesly   Darby.   West   High   Baptist 

Church.  Phoenix.  Ariz.) 

Almighty  God  and  Heavenly  Father.  Be- 
cause of  our  sin.  It  Is  Impossible  that  we 
could  come  before  Thee  this  night,  except 
through  the  shed  blood  of  Je.sus  Christ,  our 
Saviour.  And  as  each  generation  seems  to 
have  Its  besetting  sin,  the  one  that  will  be 
the  shame  of  our  generation  through  all  the 
ages  to  come,  is  that  we  have  tolerated  the 
captivity  of  these  nations  aet  before  us  this 
night,   so  long 

Almighty  God.  all  we  can  pray  Is.  Heaven 
forgive  us  for  our  lethargy  in  tolerating  It 
while  we  should  have  freedom,  there  are 
men  upon  this  earth  that  have  not  that 
freedom.  Forgive  us.  for  enjoying  our  free- 
dom and  our  wealth  when  so  manv  are 
starved  for  that  freedom  Heavenly  Father, 
our  Saviour  while  he  walked  upon  this 
earth,  warned  us  not  to  be  afraid  of  those 
that  can  kill  the  body,  but  to  be  afraid  of 
those  that  can  destroy  the  soul.  In  the 
words  of  the  psalmist.  "Lord,  help  us  that 
we  like  David  can  say  that  we  hate  Thy 
enemies  with  a  perfect  hatred  " 

Clear  the  confusion  from  the  minds  of  our 
leaders,  clear  the  fog  from  the  minds  of 
those  that  should  make  the  valiant  deci- 
sions  of   our   age. 

Heavenly  Father,  give  us  a  chance  that 
in  our  generation  we  can  strike  a  blow  for 
freedom.  You've  given  us  the  strength, 
you've  given  us  the  knowledge.  Lord,  we 
ask  this  one  additional  blessing.  Give  us  the 
chance,  the  leadership,  that  we  might  strike 
a  blow  for  freedom  in  our  time  Help  us 
with  this  step  that  we  might  set  these  cap- 
tive nations  free    That  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


might  have  a  chance  to  be  whispered  into 
ears  of  the  countless  multitudes  today, 
whose  churches  have  been  burned,  whose 
pastors  and  priests  have  been  put  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword  and  shot  with  bullets. 
Your  spirit  alone  can  make  men  free.  Help 
us  to  strike  down  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
Bamboo  Curtain,  the  Sugar  Curtain  that 
keeps  men  from  hearing  of  the  name  of 
Jesus. 
For  we  ask  It  In  Jesus  name.  Amen. 


[From   the  Phoenix    (Ariz.)    Republic.   Aug. 

6.  1967) 
R.\LLy   To   Hear   Talk   by   Former   Ike   Aid 

George  Abbott,  assistant  Interior  secretary 
during  the  Elsenhower  admliUstratlon.  will 
speak  at  a  Captive  Nations  Week  rally  at  8 
p  m  Tuesday  In  the  Encanto  Park  band  shell. 

The  rally,  sponsored  by  the  Arizona  branch 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
win  also  feature  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force 
and  Navy  color  guards  and  American  Legion. 
Sea  Explorers  Scout  and  Boy  Scout  marchers. 

(From  the  Phoenix   (Ariz.)    Gazette.  Aug.  7. 

1967) 

Vietnam  in  Spotlight  at  Rally 

The  Arizona  branch  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  will  hold  Its  annual  rally 
at  Encanto  Park  Band  Shell  at  8  pm. 
tomorrow. 

The  public  Is  invited  to  the  ceremony — par- 
ticularly parents  and  members  of  the  families 
of  Vietnam  servicemen. 

The  541st  Air  Force  band  will  perform. 
George  Abbott,  an  adviser  to  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  will  speak. 

The  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force  and  Navy  will 
provide  color  guards  and  American  Legion 
Thunderblrds  Post  41  will  fire  a  rifle  salute. 
"Taps"  will  be  played  In  tribute  to  the  fight- 
ing men  In  Vietnam. 


Women  Hear  Captive  Nations  President 

In  1959  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
resolved  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  third  week 
in  July,  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  Untied  States  to 
observe  such  a  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  The  President  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

"The  last  proclamation  Issued  by  President 
Johnson,  omitted  the  word  communist 
throughout  the  proclamation."  Mr.  Cho- 
plwskyj  told  the  group. 

Mr.  ChoplwskyJ  will  be  traveling  to  For- 
mosa In  September  to  attend  a  meeting  for 
the  formation  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League. 

"Most  Asian  Countrtee  send  their  prime 
ministers  to  this  conference,  the  United 
States  does  not  send  an  official  representa- 
tive." he  said. 

Tuesday  night  at  8:00  p.m.  at  Encanto  Park 
Phoenix  will  observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 

(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)   Gazette.  Aug    9. 

19871 
Ex-iKE    Aid.    Time    To    Win    Vietnam    War 

"It's  time  to  get  In  the  Vietnam  war  to 
win."  a  former  member  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  told  the  annual  rally  of  the 
Arizona  Branch  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee. 

Speaking  to  nearly  300  persons  last  night  at 
Encanto  Park.  George  Abbott,  former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Interior,  said,  "No 
nation  is  uncaptlve  so  long  as  any  nation  Is 
captive." 

"We  may  look  at  the  war  as  a  boxing  ring 
with  a  line  drawn  across  the  center.  The  US 
Is  like  a  220-pound  flghter  and  North  Viet- 


nam a  120-pounder  with  Red  Chinese  and 
Russian  handlers.  They  may  cross  that  line 
but  we  may  not." 

Walter  ChopiwskyJ.  president  of  the  Ari- 
zona branch,  said  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  seeks  to  aid  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  nations  under  Communist  con- 
trol. 

"We  must  replace  those  who  Indulge  In 
new-style  American  doubt  with  men  of  old- 
fashioned  American  determination."  Abbott 
said. 

He  Is  an  attorney.  Republican  state  chair- 
man of  Nevada  and  Republican  chairman  of 
the  13  Western  states.  He  served  with  the 
Elsenhower  administration  from  1953  to  i960. 

The  rally  was  part  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
ceremonies  being  observed  throughout  the 
nation.  Some  of  the  delegates  represented 
various  Communist  countries  in  native 
costumes. 

Mayor  Milt  Graham  was  present  with  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Marines  Corps  9th  Engineer- 
ing Co.  of  Phoenix,  the  541st  Air  Force  Band 
from  Luke  Air  Force  Base.  U.S.  Navy  Reserve 
American  Legion  Post  41,  Boy  Scout  Troop 
129  and  Sea  Explorer  Scouts  from  Mesa 
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THE    109TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
BIRTH   OP  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  New  York  IMr.  KupfermanI 
IS  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  special  order  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Friday.  October  27.  Is  the 
109th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  an  out- 
standing American,  a  great  President. 
and  a  dynamic  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  these  troubled  times  In  world  affairs, 
we  can  gain  new  Insight  Into  the  problems 
of  today  by  considering  his  handling  of 
the  problems  of  his  era.  I  am  proud  to 
bear  the  name  of  a  man  who  brought  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  power  and 
influence  yet.  at  the  .same  time,  main- 
tained peace  in  the  trouble-spots  m  the 
world. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  opposed  the  im- 
perialist designs  of  the  czarist  nation, 
whose  Communist  successors  have  not 
changed  in  that  regard.  He  let  the  Rus- 
sians know  that  the  United  States  would 
not  countenance  persecution  of  the  Jews 
In  Russia,  a  situation  that  also  mirrors 
the  present  day.  Nonetheless,  his  fore- 
sight and  political  expertise  helped  him 
successfully  to  settle  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  and  win  him  the  Noble  Peace  Prize 
m  1906. 

This  historical  excerpt  is  not  an  inci- 
dent to  itself.  It  reflects  on  and  can  be 
applied  to  the  troubled  times  of  today 
Like  the  late  President,  we  must  ad- 
monish "those  who  would  lightly,  under- 
go war  in  a  spirit  of  mere  frivolity,  or  of 
mere  truculence" — Harbaugh.  William 
Henry,  "Po'vver  and  Responsibility — The 
Life  and  Times  of  Theodore  Rno.sevelt." 
New  York.  1961.  page  292  He  showed  us 
that  you  can  stand  up  to  the  Russians, 
you  can  stand  up  to  Communists,  you 
can  stand  up  to  aggression,  but  you  don't 
have  to  be  Involved  in  a  stupid  war. 

It  is  only  proper  that  in  commemora- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  birthday,  we 
salute  his  greatne.ss  and  call  for  com- 
parable leadei-shlp  to  tackle  and  .solve 
the  difUcult  problems  of  today. 


In  New  York  City  as  a  police  commis- 
sioner, Theodore  Roosevelt  brought  civic 
reform.  His  worthy  successor  today  is 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  my  predecessor 
as  the  Congressman  from  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  He  later 
went  on  to  become  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  bringing  brilliance  and 
progress  to  State  leadership.  His  worthy 
successor  today  in  that  office  is  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

We  look  forward  to  a  Republican  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  caliber  leading  the 
Nation  in  the  Presidency. 

While.  I.  as  a  RepubUcan.  have  a 
special  interest  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, he  belonged  to  the  whole  countrj' 
regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues,  whatever 
their  persuasion,  are  also  interested. 

For  example,  our  colleague,  Congress- 
man Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr..  of  the  10th 
District  of  Georgia,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  T.R.'s  mother  came  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
cluding Congressman  Stephens  letter  to 
that  effect  and  the  source  material  from 
wMch  it  is  derived. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning the  special  order  In  commemoration 
of  the  birthday  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
of  his  great  service  to  the  country. 

When  you  praise  President  Theodore 
Rocsevelt,  remember  his  mother's  family 
came  from  Georgia.  I  am  enclosing  a  little 
sketch  also  of  his  great-grandfather  General 
Daniel  Stewart,  which  comes  from  "Historical 
Collections  of  Georgia."  by  Rev  George  White. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bob. 


[White.  Rev.  George,  "Historical  Collections 

of  Georgia,"  New  York,  1854] 

General  Daniel  Stewart 

Tlie  chronicle  of  Georgia's  great  names 
wiiuld  be  Incomplete  without  that  of  this 
distinguished  citizen.  He  was  frequently  In 
battle  imder  Sumter  and  Marlon,  and  ren- 
dered Important  services  to  the  State  by  the 
Judicious  measures  he  adopted  to  defend  its 
frontiers  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
He  died  In  the  sixty-ninth  vear  of  his  age 
I  p.  533). 

Stewart  County:  This  division  of  the  State 
was  formed  from  Randolph  In  1830.  and 
n.imed  after  General  Daniel  Stewart,  whose 
name  stands  high  upon  the  annals  of  Georgia 
<p.637). 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  this  afternoon  in 
marking  the  109th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  am  glad 
that  our  colleague  who  bears  this  dis- 
tinguished name  has  taken  this  time  so 
we  may  reflect  upon  the  principles  which 
President  Roosevelt  advanced  and  the 


example  which  his  great  career  offers  to 
us. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  rose  to  leadership 
in  America  at  a  time  of  great  and  rapid 
change  in  the  Nation  and  the  world — 
change  in  the  distribution  of  power  and 
wealth  among  nations;  change  in  the  re- 
lations between  government,  business, 
labor  and  the  public  in  our  own  coun- 
try; change  in  American  concepts  of  the 
role  and  responsibilities  of  government 
in  directing  progress  and  improving  the 
general  welfare.  Rather  than  shrinking 
from  such  change.  Roosevelt  welcomed 
it.  Rather  than  fearing  difficulties  and 
uncertainties,  Roosevelt  advanced  to 
meet  them.  Through  vigorous  activity 
and  exhortation,  backed  by  the  example 
of  unstinting  per.sonal  energies,  he 
brought  America  into  and  through  the 
first  challenging  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Roosevelt's  enduring  influence  on  the 
Nation  and  the  Republican  Paity  stem 
both  from  the  specific  achievements  of 
his  administrations,  and  from  the  spirit 
in  which  he  approached  everj-  task.  He 
was  fundamentally  a  constructive  con- 
servative, who  sought  to  preserve  our 
great  natural  heritage,  to  protect  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  by  mellowing 
is  less  fortunate  aspects,  and  to  maintain 
a  strong  America  as  the  best  insurance 
of  international  peace.  His  deep  faith  in 
our  country  and  his  emphasis  on  the 
rewards  of  labor  and  creative  work  now 
stand  as  examples  for  us  in  the  difficult 
time  of  transition  in  which  we  are  now- 
engaged. 

There  is  no  better  theme  for  us  today 
than  this  statement  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  made  in  1899: 

Far  better  It  is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to 
win  glorious  triumphs,  even  though  check- 
ered by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those 
poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor 
suffer  much,  because  they  live  in  the  gray 
twilight  that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  KuPFERM.iNl  in  commemorating  the 
birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Few  men  have  personified  with  more 
lasting  effect  both  the  drama  and  the 
responsibilities  of  tlie  Office  of  President 
of  the  United  States;  few  Presidents  have 
left  a  more  dynamic  image  of  a  man.  an 
administrator,  and  a  leader  Even  today, 
"The  Square  Deal,"  "Trust-busting." 
"The  Great  White  Fleet."  and  other 
phrases  are  well-known  slogans  which 
both  identify  and  describe  this  great 
President. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  imbued  with 
a  strong  sense  of  personal  sen'ice  and  a 
dedication  to  his  task  which  was  reflected 
in  every  facet  of  his  activities.  Never  a 
passive  man.  he  displayed  the  kind  of 
sti'ength,  courage  and  energy  which 
gained  him  the  respect  of  supporter  and 
opponent  alike. 

It  was  Roosevelt's  brand  of  dynamism 
and  perseverance  which  led  to  his  varied 
accompli-shments  as  President:  Investi- 
gation of  corruption  in  Government  and 
the  ensuing  civil  ser\-ice  reforms,  reorga- 
nization of  the  Armed  Foices,  programs 
for  veterans,  negotiation  of  the  Panama 


Canal  Treaty  and  Initiation  of  Panama 
Canal  construction,  attempts  to  conserve 
our  natural  resources,  and  insistence  on 
making  The  Hague  Court  a  workable 
organization. 

President  Roosevelt  honestly  believed 
in  the  American  people  and  in  the  ideals 
of  democracy.  In  fact,  all  that  we  have 
learned  about  his  capabilities  and  influ-^ 
ence  in  the  governmental  and  political 
spheres  remains  a  timely  lesson  for  our 
leaders  today.  We.  like  President  Roose- 
velt, must  be  constantly  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship; we.  too,  must  be  able  to  see  our 
Government  as  a  force  for  social  better- 
ment; we.  too.  must  be  able  to  feel  that 
special  kind  of  optimism  which  encour- 
ages continuing  efforts  despite  occasional 
disenchantment. 

President  Roosevelt's  idealism  was 
tempered,  however,  by  a  somewhat  more 
realistic  view  of  man.  It  is  appropriate, 
I  believe,  to  close  a  tribute  to  President 
Roosevelt  by  a  quotation  which  demon- 
strates how  realism  can  also  incorporate 
a  challenge.  In  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
words.  "Do  what  you  can  where  you  are 
with  what  you  have." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  pause  here  today  to 
honor  an  American  president  who  richly 
deserves  the  adjective  "great"  Theodore 
Roosevelt  exemplified  in  his  public  and 
private  life  the  qualities  of  honor  and 
courage,  the  qualities  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical strength,  which  we  associate  with 
greatness. 

As  a  child,  his  delicate  health  pre- 
vented normal  childish  pursuits.  Unable 
even  to  play  or  attend  school  with  other 
children,  he  was  taught  by  private  tutors. 
But.  young  Teddy  Roosevelt  determined 
to  overcome  this  weakness.  He  set  for 
himself  a  strict  schedule  for  developing 
his  mind  and  strengthening  his  body. 
This  enabled  him  to  graduate  from  Har- 
vard, attend  Columbia  University  to 
study  law,  become  a  cowboy,  a  deputy 
sheriff  himting  rustlers  in  the  western 
Dakotas,  and  a  leader  of  the  U.S.  Volim- 
teer  Cavalry  in  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

The  picture  we  have  of  him  is  of 
the  robust  roughrider  who  became 
known  and  beloved  as  a  decisive  and 
forceful  President  and  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  as  "Teddy  Roosevelt." 

One  example  of  this  dedicated  Ameri- 
can's courage  is  Illustrated  by  an  Incident 
that  occun-ed  during  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  in  1912.  Although  a 
would-be  assassin's  bullet  penetrated  his 
flesh  "Teddy"  refused  to  permit  this  to 
Interfere  with  the  delivery  of  his  speech. 
With  the  bullet  in  his  chest,  he  spoke  for 
an  hour  before  allowing  his  friends  to 
obtain  medical  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  revered  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  man  of  action,  was  noted  for 
his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign diplomacy,  winning  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1906  for  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
peace  between  Russia  aaid  Japan. 

He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  consen-a- 
tion  of  our  natural  resources  and  through 
his  foresight  this  Nation  now  has  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  in  its  national  park 
system  that  might  not  otherwise  be  so 
protected. 
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His  example  stands  today  as  a  noble 
one  for  us  to  follow:  to  conserve  and  pre- 
serve the  best  in  our  heritage,  to  live  at 
peace  with  our  neighbors,  and  to  strive 
for  individual  self-improvement  which 
culminates  m  improvement  for  all  man- 
kind. Such  guidelines  provide  America 
with  goals  and  incentives. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  a  great  American — and  incidentally 
a  great  Republican — President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 27  marks  the  birthday  of  one  of 
America's  great  men — Theodore  Roose- 
velt. His  spirit  lingers  in  the  America  he 
loved  and  guided  through  some  of  the 
most  trying  crises  in  history.  He  was  a 
composite  of  many  Americans:  Cowboy, 
explorer,  author,  naturalist,  soldier,  and, 
of  course,  statesman.  A  youthful  leader 
in  a  youthful  land,  he  was  the  youngest 
President  in  history  until  the  election  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy.  He  came  to 
leadership  in  an  America  that  was  a 
sprawling  youngster  scarcely  aware  of 
any  world  beyond  the  seas;  and  he  left 
it  an  international  power  with  worldwide 
responsibilities.  He  spoke  that  wisest  of 
all  sayings  as  to  international  affairs: 
"Speak  softly,  and  carry  a  big  stick." 
Teddy  Roosevelt  made  the  world  aware  of 
us  as  well  as  ourselves  aware  of  the 
world  when  he  sent  America's  strength- 
ened Navy,  the  "Great  White  Fleet,' 
around  the  world  as  a  silent  reminder  of 
America's  power.  In  the  short  span  of 
his  life,  only  60  years,  he  had  managed  to 
fit  several  careers  and  more  service  to 
this  country  than  it  seems  possible  one 
man  could  in  so  short  a  life.  Honoring 
him  today  is  reminder  of  the  recognition 
we  should  give  Teddy  Roosevelt  for  his 
outstanding  devotion  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  giant  among 
men,  not  merely  as  strong  as  a  bull  moose. 
He  was  a  vigorous  leader,  and  his  leader- 
ship was  based  unwaveringly  on  the 
principles  that  have  made  America  the 
foremost  Nation  in  the  world. 

A  rancher,  a  soldier,  and  a  devoted 
public  servant,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
endowed  with  a  gallant  spirit.  It  wa^  the 
kind  of  spirit  which  inspired  all  Ameri- 
cans and  gave  them  pride  in  their  coun- 
try',  a  spirit  that  flowed  from  the  per- 
sonal bravery  Teddy  Roosevelt  displayed 
in  leading  the  1st  U.S.  Volunteer  Cavalry 
in  the  charge  up  San  Juan's  Kettle  Hill. 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  America  needs 
in  the  'White  House  today— a  man  who 
places  truth  and  honor  above  all  else,  a 
man  who  strives  always  to  do  right  with- 
out fear  or  favor. 

It  was  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  spelled  out 
a  basic  Am.erican  credo  when  he  said : 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  In  this 
Republic  of  ours  Is  that  he  shall  be  able  and 
willing  to  pull  his  weight 

It  was  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  preached 
the  doctrine  of  the  "strenuous  life"  and 
demanded  a  "square  deal  "  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America. 

This  is  the  kind  of  leadership  the  times 
cry  out  for  today,  as  we  prepare  to  mark 
the  birthday  of  the  26th  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  27 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  men  who  has 
ever  lived.  I  therefore  think  it  is  only  fit- 
ting for  us  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  both  the  life  and  the  work  of  our 
past  President  and  great  American. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

When  he  was  a  child  he  suffered  se- 
verely from  asthma.  He  refused  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  illness,  He  fought  it.  He  had 
courage  and  strength.  He  was  to  display 
these  same  fine  qualities  throughout  his 
entire  life. 

This  was  a  man  of  the  highest  moral 
character  and  integrity.  It  can  be  seen  in 
his  numerous  accomplishments,  those 
that  are  so  well  known  to  the  public  but 
also  those  less  publicized  but  equally 
meaningful  acts  on  behalf  of  his  country. 
We  can  look  to  his  fierce  struggles 
during  the  early  part  of  this  century  to 
preserve  our  free  enterprise  system.  He 
fought  the  monopolistic  trusts  which  so 
endangered  our  competitive  economic 
system.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  not  against 
big  corporations  or  big  business  or  eco- 
nomic progress;  what  he  was  opposed  to 
were  monopolies,  discrimination,  fraudu- 
lent practices,  and  all  the  other  acts  that 
so  injured  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  great  land. 

We  can  also  look  back  to  magnificent 
efforts  on  behalf  of  conserving  this  coun- 
try's great  natural  resources.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  people  to  make  this  country 
aware  of  the  importance  and  absolute 
necessity  of  protecting  our  forests,  our 
minerals,  and  our  lands.  He  realized  so 
early  that  this  must  be  accomplished  if 
America  was  to  progress  in  the  future  as 
we  had  done  in  the  past. 

This  has  special  significance  to  me  for 
I  have,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
this  Nation's  natural  resources.  I  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  while  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Natural  Resources 
and  am  presently  a  member  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission. 
Anyone  involved  in  this  struggle  of 
man  to  preserve  what  God  and  nature 
has  given  him,  inevitably  goes  back  to 
the  accomplishments  of  Teddy  Roosevelt 
as  a  standard  of  Just  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  area. 

But  Teddy  Roosevelt  certainly  did  not 
think  only  in  terms  of  trees  and  rocks 
and  streams.  He  thought  of  people,  and 
he  thought  of  them  every  day  of  his  life. 
He  was  concerned  with  each  man  getting 
his  fair  opportunity  to  succeed  in  our 
society.  And  these  feelings  did  not  just 
spring  up  in  him  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

While  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  he  fought  for 
and  had  26,000  jobs,  that  were  previously 
received  by  appointment,  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  a  competitive  examination. 
When  he  was  an  assemblyman  from  New 
York,  he  fought  horrid  conditions  that 
he  had  observed  In  the  process  of  the 
manufacturing  of  cigars. 

We  would  probably  note  such  incidents 
for  every  day  of  this  man's  life.  But  per- 
haps, above  all.  we  must  note  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  a  man  of  integrity. 


He  said: 

I  do  the  things  that  I  believe  ought  to  be 
done.  And  when  I  malce  up  my  mind  to  do  a 

thing,  I  act. 

This  more  than  anything  else  prob- 
ably summarizes  the  greatness  of  this 
man. 

The  quality  and  integrity  of  leadership 
which  Theodore  Roosevelt  possessed 
uiiiquely  qualified  him  to  serve  this  coun- 
try. He  did  so  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
remembered  throughout  history-  and 
which  we  commemorate  and  remember 
today. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  the  sentimental  emotion  stirred 
by  old  and  sweet  memories  that  I  lis- 
tened to  the  eloquent  tribute  to  the  mem- 
orj'  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  our  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kupferman),  whose  full  name, 
and    fittingly,    is    Theodore    Roosevelt 

KUPFERM.AN. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  realize  that  on 
Friday  of  this  week  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
if  alive,  would  have  been  109  years  old. 
He  was  40  years  old  when  I  first  saw 
him.  Three  days  after  "he  landing  of  the 
Roughriders  in  Cuba,  the  33d  Volunteer 
Michigan  Infantry,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  landed  from  small  boats  on  the 
soil  of  Cuba  at  Siboney.  The  Roughriders 
were  living  in  pup  tents  not  too  far  from 
the  rows  of  pup  tents  that  accommo- 
dated the  33d  Michigan. 

The  first  morning  after  our  arrival,  an 
officer  on  horseback  not  of  our  regiment, 
came  riding  up  and  started  giving  us 
orders.  Our  Michigan  infantrymen,  most 
of  them  like  myself,  kids  out  of  high 
school,  were  not  minded  to  be  bossed  by 
strangers  and  told  him,  in  language  not 
too  gentle,  to  be  on  his  way. 

The  rider  reversed  his  course  and 
turned  in  his  saddle,  looking  back  at  us 
as  he  rode  away.  That  was  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  toothy  smile  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  that  afterward  became  so 
famous. 

My  last  meeting  with  him  was  during 
his  last  hours  in  the  White  House  as 
President  when  graciously  he  received 
a  delegation  of  Chicago  schoolchildren, 
prizewinners  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  Hearst  Newspapers.  As  an  old  com- 
rade of  the  campaign  at  Santiago,  I 
had  asked  for  the  appointment  and,  not 
as  President  to  a  citizen  but  as  one  com- 
rade to  another,  he  had  granted  It,  and 
we  remained  with  him  as  the  minutes  of 
his  historic  Presidency  clicked  away 
until  the  time  came  for  the  ride  to  the 
inauguration  of  President  Taft. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  the  voice  of  a  new 
America,  aroused  by  the  war  with 
Spain  from  the  quiet  ways  of  an  isolated 
and  contented  town-and-countr>'  nation 
to  meet  its  challenge  of  destiny  as  a 
world  power.  He  was  forceful,  magnetic, 
and  spectacular  in  everj'thing  that  he 
did  and  said,  and  all  was  genuine  and 
sincere. 

During  the  time  of  the  Republican 
convention.  Just  prior  to  the  birth  of  the 
Bull  Moose.  I  was  present  at  a  pep  meet- 
ing of  Teddy's  followers  in  a  hall  in 
downtown  Chicago.  He  was  reading  from 
a  large  handful  of  pages  on  which  was 
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written  his  message.  There  were  only  30 
or  40  words  on  each  page.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  manner  in  which  Teddy  raised 
aloft  each  page  af t«r  he  had  read  it,  and 
then  with  a  full  and  dramatic  sweep  of 
his  arm,  threw  it  on  the  floor  as  he 
continued  reading  the  next  page.  He 
extracted  drama,  power,  and  force  from 
everything.  His  every  motion  as  well  as 
his  every  word  evoked  an  emotion  and 
something  akin  to  a  worship  among  his 
fellow  countrymen. 

Under  Teddy  Roosevelt.  America  ex- 
perienced a  rebaptism  of  patriotism — 
good  old-fashioned  patriotism,  honest 
pride  of  and  in  our  Nation,  its  people,  its 
soil,  its  forests,  and  its  water,  and.  above 
all,  in  its  achievements,  its  purposes,  and 
its  mission.  He  was  a  conservationist 
thiough  and  through,  and  this  adminis- 
tration of  the  Presidency  of  this  country 
was  marked  by  the  first  program  to  pre- 
ser\'e  our  out  of  doors  and  all  of  nature's 
rich  treasures  for  future  generations. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, once  said  that  the  two  men  to 
whom  Americans  owe  the  most  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  and  other 
beauties  of  nature  were  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  our  own  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Michael  Joseph  Kirwan. 

In  every  way,  in  every  seiise.  by  any 
measure.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  great 
American.  He  will  hve  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
e.xiend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE   REPORT    NO.    801    AND   FDA 
LAB  NO.  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
PuciNSKi  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Kastenmeier]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  for 
a  number  of  years.  Congress  has  clearly 
enunciated  a  governmentwide  policy  for 
decentralization  of  Federal  facilities  from 
the  immediate  Washington  area.  In 
view  of  this,  much  of  the  present  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  location  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Labora- 
tory' No.  2  has  lost  sight  of  this  consid- 
eration. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
emphasized  a  commitment  to  decen- 
tralize the  FDA  laboratory  facilities  out- 
side the  50-mile  radius  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Indeed,  previously,  the  Inclu- 
sion of  this  Laboratory  No.  2  as  a  plan- 
ning item  for  Beltsville.  Md.,  was  reject- 
ed by  the  House  for  fiscal  1966  aopro- 
priations.  On  that  occasion,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  allow 
the  requested  planning  funds  and  ques- 
tioned whether  "additional  work  planned 
to  be  done  in  the  headquarters  labora- 


tories, and  perhaps  even  some  of  the 
work  now  being  done  in  those  labora- 
tories could  be  decentralized  to  field 
laboratories  and  be  accomplished  just  as 
well  or  better,"  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  expressed  concern 
about  planning  a  facility  at  the  Beltsville 
site,  and  did  not  approve  of  the  requested 
funds  for  fiscal  1967.  This  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  spoken 
through  Its  vote  on  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  which  directs  that  the  Labora- 
tory be  built  outside  the  50-mlle  radius 
of  the  District. 

House  Report  No.  801.  recently  filed 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  deals  with  the  lack  of  pro- 
cedures followed  by  the  FDA  m  selecting 
Madison.  Wis.,  as  an  alternative  site  to 
the  Beltsville.  Md  .  location  for  the  con- 
struction of  its  second  laboratory.  The 
fact  that  the  FDA.  indeed,  did  not  act 
In  full  accordance  with  HEW  site  selec- 
tion procedures  is  well  known.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  generally  expected  that 
following  final  congressional  approval  of 
HEW  appropriations,  a  site  selection 
committ.ee.  in  full  compliance  with  de- 
partmental procedures,  will  investigate 
and  visit  all  proposed  sites  for  the  labora- 
tor>-. 

Although  correctly  reporting  that  the 
s  te  selection  process  was  inadequate, 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
report  is  completely  inaccurate  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  estimates  for  the  pro- 
posed Madison.  Wis.,  site  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Laboratory  No. 
2.  Tlie  report,  based  on  earlier  esti- 
mates, places  purported  construction 
costs  as  S5.400,000  more,  if  it  were  lo- 
cated in  the  Midwest,  rather  than  at 
Biltsville.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Au- 
gust 1.  1967,  report,  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  contains  new 
information  which  refutes  the  House 
committee's  report  that  the  costs  of  con- 
structing the  laboratorj'  in  Madison 
will  be  greater  than  in  Beltsville.  The 
Senate  report  notes  that: 

An  Important  additional  consideration  is 
the  element  of  cost  and,  contrary  to  pub- 
lished reports,  construction  costs  at  one  site 
publicly  mentioned  outside  the  Washington 
area  would  be  less  than  construction  costs  in 
the  Washington  area. 

I  might  further  add,  that  costs  in  some 
other  area  in  the  Midwest.  Milwaukee, 
rather  than  Madison,  were  used  in  de- 
termining the  construction  costs  for  the 
laboratoi-y.  Indeed.  E.  H.  Boeck  &  Co.. 
the  source  GSA  uses  to  determine  cost 
compai'ison.  finds  that  Madison.  Wis.,  is 
below  the  national  average  in  construc- 
tion costs.  In  addition,  according  to  the 
latest  data  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  dated  July  1.  1967.  labor 
costs  are  actually  cheaper  in  Madison 
than  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
example,  differences  in  houily  wages  be- 
tween Madison  and  Washington,  DC, 
range  from  7  cents  an  hour  lower  in 
Madison  for  asbestos  journeymen  to  70 
cents  an  hour  lower  in  Madison  for 
bricklayers.  Lastly,  although  quality  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  areas — District 
of  Columbia  and  Madison — were  not  con- 
sidered. E.  H.  Boeck  &  Co.  h£is  estimated 


that  Madison  standards  are  considerably 
higher  than  Washington  standards,  thus, 
leading  to  higher  building  life  and  lower 
repair  costs. 

A  previous  analysis  of  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  locating  the  labora- 
tory in  the  Midwest  and  locating  the 
laboratory  in  Beltsville,  shows  the  cost 
for  the  Beltsville  site  to  be  $17.5  million 
and  the  Midwest  site  to  be  $22.9  million. 
As  was  stated  by  Dr.  Goddard  during  the 
hearings  held  by  Congressman  Foltj- 
tain's  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  this 
report  is  dated  and  does  not  apply  to- 
day— the  report  was  prepared  for  sub- 
mission to  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  the  spring  of  1966. 

Thus,  the  statement  that  $5.4  million 
is  the  difference  in  costs  between  locat- 
ing Laboratory  No.  2  in  Wisconsin  in- 
stead of  at  Beltsville  is  erroneous  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  above  totals  were  bsised  on 
the  philosophy  that  a  remotely  located 
Laboratorv-  No.  2  would  be  built  to  ac- 
commodate chemlstr:.'.  nutritional,  and 
microbiological  research  instesul  of  phar- 
macology, nutritional,  and  microbiologi- 
cal research;  hence  there  would  be  addi- 
tional cost  of  converting  Lab  No.  1  to 
pharmacology  occupancy,  and  additional 
costs  for  constructing  a  75-man  building 
to  accommodate  additional  pharmacol- 
ogy staff  that  could  not  be  housed  in  the 
converted  Laboratorv-  No.  1.  These  two 
items  account  for  $2,365  million  in  the 
above  totals  that  would  no  longer  be  ap- 
plicable under  the  present  philosophy  of 
coristructing  the  relocated  Laboratorj* 
No.  2  to  house  pharmacological  research. 
Hence,  because  there  will  be  different 
occupancy  as  a  result  of  accommodating 
different  disciplines  in  the  new  labora- 
tory building,  the  difference  of  $5.4  mil- 
lion can  now  be  reduced  by  $2,365  million. 

Second.  The  $22.9  mlUion  figure  for 
the  Midwest  facility  includes  a  land  ac- 
quisition cost  of  $1.6  million  that  is  no 
longer  applicable  if  Laboratory  No.  2  Is 
to  be  located  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin where  free  land  is  to  be  provided. 
Robert  L.  Clodius.  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  stated  that : 

The  necessary  land  for  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Research  Laljoratory  can  be  provided  at  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Hence,  the  $5.4  million  difference 
would  be  further  reduced  by  the  $1.6  mll- 
hon  figure. 

Third.  The  cost  for  construction  of  the 
laboratory  in  the  Midwest  was  based  on 
anticipated  costs  derived  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  The  construction  costs  figure 
was  based  on  a  representative  location 
in  the  Midwest  and  not  at  Madison,  Wis. 
Therefore,  the  $835,000  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  construction  at  the 
Midwest  location  and  Beltsville  does  not 
relate  specifically  to  possible  construc- 
tion costs  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  further  point  out 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with 
its  world  renowned  faculty  and  its  excel- 
lent research  facilities,  will  be  able  to 
make  major  contributions  to  Laboratorj- 
No.  2.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Is 
unique  In  having  specialized  In  most  of 
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the  topics  in  which  the  FDA  Laboratory 
will  have  programs  and,  furthermore,  it 
has  the  traditions  and  mechanisms  for 
providing  an  attractive  environment  for 
the  FDA  Research  Laboratory. 

In  1966,  the  P'DA,  trying  to  rational- 
ize its  preference  for  the  Beltsville  site, 
presented  cost  figures  which  were  self- 
sustaining.  The  House  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  should  have  been 
aware  of  this  and,  accordingly,  should 
have  understood  this  to  be  the  case.  Fur- 
thermore, as  a  result  of  action  by  Con- 
gress, the  PDA  finally  went  through  the 
formality  of  selecting  an  alternative  site, 
but,  without  complying  fully  to  HEW 
standards.  For  this  inadequate  perform- 
ance, the  FDA,  now,  should  not  be  re- 
warded by  receiving  its  earlier  preference 
site,  in  contradiction  to  the  well  estab- 
lished policy  of  decentralization 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  am  confident  ihat  a 
new  HEW  site  selection  committee  re- 
port, complying  with  HEW  site  selection 
regulations  and  the  Government-wide 
policies  for  decentralization,  will  reaffirm 
the  earlier  decision  that  Madison,  Wis., 
is  the  most  desirable  location  for  the 
FDA  laboratory  No.  2. 


A  SAD  RECORD  OF  GOP  OBSTRUC- 
TIONISM ONCE  AGAIN  STALLS 
PROGRESS  FOR  URBAN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Re- 
publicans are  maintaining  a  consistent 
course  of  irresponsible  opposition  on  the 
part  of  a  major  political  party  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  This  irresponsible 
course  of  action  was  fully  demonstrated 
in  their  overwhelming  vote  yesterday  to 
stall  the  rent  supplements  and  model 
cities  programs  and  to  send  them  back 
to  the  conference  committee. 

This  is  a  tragic  waste  of  time.  For  time 
IS  indeed  running  out  for  our  cities  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  overwhelming 
needs  of  the  American  urbanite. 

The  Republicans  are  obviously  indif- 
ferent to  these  needs.  They  seem  blind 
to  everything  but  narrow  partisan  poli- 
tics that  seek  to  embarrass  the  Johnson 
administration. 

I  think  it  Ls  also  noteworthy  that  Gov- 
ernor Romney.  who  has  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
visited  several  slum  neighborhoods  to 
show  his  interest,  did  absolutely  nothing 
to  help  line  up  support  on  the  model 
cities  vote  among  the  Michigan  Repub- 
lican delegation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Governor 
Reagan  did  nothing.  And  neither  did 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

The  American  city-dweller  now  knows 
which  party  is  determined  to  help  him, 
and  which  party  is  tr>'ing  to  block  all 
meaningful  progress  in  his  behalf. 

I  might  add  that  when  a  compromise 
comes  out  of  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  we  shall  see  once  again 
how  sincere  the  Republicans  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  cities. 

But  the  American  people  already 
know  where  the  Democratic  Party 
stands. 


In  each  of  the  four  messages  on  cities 
he  has  submitted  to  Congress  during  the 
past  4  years,  President  Johnson  has 
warned  that  we  cannot  become  two  peo- 
ple— the  suburban  rich  and  the  urban 
poor. 

He  urged  us  to  begin  planning  and 
building  today  to  keep  pace  with  an 
urban  population  that  will  double  in  the 
next  40  years;  and  emphasized  that 
while  we  do  not  possess  all  of  the  an- 
swers to  urban  problems,  we  must  move 
quickly  to  "make  right  what  has  taken 
generations  to  make  wrong." 

In  his  1965  message  on  the  cities,  the 
President  declared; 

The  modern  city  can  be  the  most  ruthless 
enemy  of  the  good  life,  or  It  can  be  Its  serv- 
ant. The  choice  is  up  to  this  generation  of 
Americans.  For  this  Is  truly  the  time  of  deci- 
sion for  the  American  city. 

Ill  his  1966  message  on  the  cities,  the 
President  asked; 

Shall  we  make  our  cities  livable  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity?  Or  shall  we  by 
timidity  and  neglect  damn  them  to  fester 
and  decay? 

And  this  year,  in  his  message  on  urban 
and  rural  poverty,  the  President  said : 

Many  of  our  early  efforts  have  reve.iled 
the  dimensions  of  the  work  that  remains  to 
be  done.  For  some,  this  has  Inspired  a  pes- 
simism that  challenges  both  the  value  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  the  capacity 
of  our  Federal  democracy  to  complete  the 
task.  For  others,  it  has  Inspired  a  sober  de- 
termination to  carry  through  with  programs 
that  show  great  promise,  to  Improve  their 
administration  and  to  seek  still  more  effec- 
tive instruments  of  change. 

Who  are  the  doubters  and  who  are  the 
doers  for  urban  America? 

The  record  shows  that  the  36th  Presi- 
dent and  the  89th  Congress  provided  a 
new  charter  of  hope  for  the  American 
city. 

This  leadership  created  a  Department 
of  Housin,-'  and  Urban  Development  to 
focus  the  needs  of  the  cities  In  the  high- 
est coimcils  of  Government. 

And  93  percent  of  House  Republicans 
voted  against  this  bill. 

This  leadership  created  the  model 
cities  program  of  1966  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  of  1965 — two  pioneer- 
ing concepts  to  speed  new  housing  for 
the  urban  poor. 

And  84  percent  of  the  House  Republi- 
cans voted  against  model  cities,  while  93 
percent  voted  against  rent  supplements. 
This  leadership  created  a  home  reha- 
bilitation program  to  as.sist  low-income 
nomeowners;  an  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
to  modernize  transportation  facilities  in 
urban  centers;  and  a  relocation  assist- 
ance program  to  help  urban  poor  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal. 

Again,  these  programs  passed  asainst 
overwhelming  Republican  opposition. 

All  told,  some  30  legislative  proposals 
for  the  urban  poor  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  over  the  past  3 '2  years. 
All  of  them  have  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Republicans. 

This  is  the  record.  And  those  Repub- 
licans seeking  political  advantage  from 
the  tragic  events  of  this  summer  cannot 
be  allowed  to  bury  the  bones  of  their  dis- 
mal voting  record  on  the  cities  in  the 
Democratic  backyard. 


At  this  very  moment,  Congress  has  un- 
der consideration  14  pieces  of  major  leg- 
islation to  help  our  cities  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

These  proposals  were  submitted  by 
President  Johnson  long  before  the  riots, 
which  have  made  the  need  for  these  pro- 
grams even  more  compelling  than  they 
were  even  a  few  months  ago. 

I  say  this  knowing  that  there  are  some 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  who  are  trj'ing 
to  exploit  the  ill-will  generated  by"  the 
riots  to  sabotage  badly  needed  urban 
programs  proposed  by  President  Johnson. 

This  strategy  must  not  succeed.  For 
to  confront  acts  of  physical  destruction 
with  acts  of  legislative  revenge  would  be 
to  compound  hatred  and  bitterness  that 
can  only  lead  to  more  tragedy. 

The  greater  tragedy  growing  out  of 
the  summer  riots  are  the  thousands  of 
innocent  victims  who  watched  helplessly 
as  their  homes  and  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed. We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on 
those  who  suffered  the  most  at  the  hands 
of  a  few. 

And  we  know.  too.  that  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  a  few  cannot  be  charged 
against  an  overwhelming  majority  who 
are  innocent. 

The  task  of  this  Congress  Is  clear.  We 
must  move  forward  from  yesterday's  de- 
struction to  tomorrow's  rebuilding.  We 
cannot  abandon  programs  that  have  just 
begun;  and  we  cannot  Ignore  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  for  further  remedial  ac- 
tion to  help  the  urban  poor. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 
1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  TMr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  re- 
grettable that  the  condition  of  Jewrj-  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  deplorable.  Since 
June  of  this  year,  from  all  available  in- 
formation, the  condition  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  become  increasingly  acute,  and  more 
intolerable  than  before. 

It  is  urgent,  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  Jews  in  Russia,  that  the  United  States 
and  other  God-fearing  nations  must  use 
their  good  offices  and  act  now  to  end  the 
tragic  situation  that  now  exists. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  Israel  de- 
feat of  the  Arabs,  the  Soviet  press  be- 
came more  vicious  and  more  viru'ent 
than  ever  before  in  its  attacks  on  Israel 
and  on  the  Ru.ssian  Jews.  Prior  ti  the 
6-day  war  thei-e  were  numerous  accu.'^a- 
tions  against,  and  trials  of,  Jews  who 
methodically  were  sentenced  on  false 
charges  of  espionage  and  Ic-^ser  ciimes 
against  the  state.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
anti-Semitism  is  widespread  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  is  condoned  by  Soviet 
authorities 

Many  of  the  improvements  in  the  cul- 
tural and  religious  situation  of  Ru.sslan 
Jewry  promised  over  recent  years  have 
remained  unfulfilled  or  have  been  given 
only  token  Implementation.  Except  for 
the  wider  availability  of  matzoth  for 
Passover  in  1967.  at  least  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  and  other  large  cities,  the  re- 
straints and  repressions  on  Jewish  re- 
ligious or  cultural  expression  that  have 
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been  imposed  since  the  Stalin  era  re- 
mained substantially  unrelieved  during 
the  past  year.  A  statistical  survey  of 
books  in  Yiddish— according  to  Folks- 
limme,  a  Yiddish  periodical  appearing 
in  Warsaw — showed  that  from  1961-66, 
of  a  total  of  750,  only  seven  had  appeared 
m  Russia,  which  has  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  any  country  in  the  world  declar- 
ing Yiddish  as  mother  tongue.  In  tlie 
United  States,  the  survey  showed.  240 
books  in  Yiddish  were  pub'ished.  An  oc- 
casional concert  or  recital  of  Jewish 
songs  or  music  in  one  or  another  of 
Russia's  large  cities — almost  always  by 
an  amateur  group  lacking  state  support 
such  as  is  given  theatiical  companies  of 
other  national  and  ethnic  groups — served 
chiefly  to  demonstrate  by  the  quick  sell- 
out of  tickets  and  the  packed  theaters 
that  there  is  a  great  hunger  for  Jewish 
cultural  fare  among  Soviet  Jews. 

A  scheduled  visit  by  Israel's  philhar- 
monic orchestra  was  canceled,  resched- 
uled, again  canceled.  Israeli  performers 
were  extremely  popular  in  Russia.  Cheer- 
ing Jewish  crowds  gathered  outside 
theaters  where  they  appeared,  but  were 
forcibly  prevented  from  approaching  the 
performers  or  speaking  to  them.  On  one 
such  occasion,  Russian  security  poUce 
arrested  three  Jews,  who  subsequently 
wei'e  jailed. 

Dramatic  expression  was  given,  also, 
to  the  hunger  for  distinctively  Jewish 
experience  by  the  outpouring  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  into  major  syna- 
gogues and  the  streets  outside  to  cele- 
brate "Simhath  Torah" — one  bit  of  evi- 
dence among  many  that  are  now  emerg- 
ing of  the  desire  among  Russian  Jewish 
youth  for  ways  of  identifying  with  the 
Jewl.sh  people. 

The  growing  sensitivity  of  Russian  in- 
tellectuals to  the  situation  of  Russia's 
Jews  was  reflected  in  such  writings  as  the 
novel  "Babi  Yar"  which  Includes  a  mov- 
ing account  of  the  Nazi  massacre  of  Jews 
and  others  on  the  site  of  that  ravine  that 
became  a  mass  grave.  Yet,  the  long 
pi-omised  monument  at  Babi  Yar  still 
does  not  exist.  A  Soviet  histor>-  of  World 
War  II.  published  in  1966.  omitted  any 
reference  to  Babi  Yar  and  in  its  600  pages 
found  space  for  only  two  notes  on  what 
happened  to  Jews  during  the  Nazi 
invasion. 

As  it  is  Indicated  from  past  experiences, 
the  Soviet  regime  is  sensitive  to  the 
growing  condemnation  of  its  treatment 
of  Russian  Jews  by  the  world  outside  its 
boiders,  and  this  was  further  shown  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  For  the  first  time  in 
any  publication  of  general  circulation 
within  the  U.S.S.R..  the  American  Jewish 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  was  men- 
tioned in  the  spring  of  1967  in  Sovietish 
Heimland — of  course,  to  be  savagely 
denounced. 

Certain  It  Is  that  the  programs  of  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewrj'  have  had  a  continually  mounting 
impact  on  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  other  countries. 
Our  Government  officially  projected  its 
concern  in  various  bodies  of  the  U.N. 
during  the  year.  Some  measure  of  the 
responses  of  non-Jewish  Americans  to 
the  campaign  of  exposure  and  con- 
demnation conducted   under   the  aegis 


of  the  conference  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
statements  issued  during  the  past  year 
by  90  U.S.  Senators,  by  315  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  by 
more  than  150  Negro  leaders.  The  num- 
ber of  individuals  of  all  faiths  and  all 
walks  of  life  involved  in  the  Passover 
vigils  and  other  programs  mounted  in 
some  15  cities  by  organizations  working 
through  the  conference  is  another  meas- 
ui'e  of  the  reach  of  its  message.  Simul- 
taneous assemblies  in  34  cities  on  Human 
Rights  Day,  1966,  observed  a  day  of 
dedication  to  Soviet  Jewry.  Adopted  at 
a  national  leadership  conference  in  the 
spring  of  1966,  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
for  Soviet  Jewiy  was  posted  in  Jewish 
community  centers,  synagogues,  and 
many  public  places  with  ceremonies  in- 
volving Christian  ministers,  Negro  lead- 
ers, political  officials,  and  others.  A  mil- 
lion copies  of  a  supplemental  Passover 
prayer,  titled  this  year  the  "Matzoh  of 
Hope,"  were  distributed  and  recited  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  as  part 
of  the  Seder  service. 

During  the  coming  program  year,  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  be  obseiwing  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Russian  revolution.  It  will 
be  an  appropriate  setting  in  which  to 
call  upon  the  Soviet  regime  to  fulfill  the 
promises  of  the  revolution  as  embodied  in 
the  Soviet  law  and  formal  policy  state- 
ments on  national  self-determination 
and  religious  freedom,  for  Russia's  3 
million  Jews. 

I  urge  the  State  Department  to  use  its 
diplomatic  channels  moi-e  vigorously  to 
impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union  the  grave 
concern  of  the  U.S.  Government  about 
this  problem. 

I  urge  the  Voice  of  America  to  beam 
programs  aimed  at  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  express  the  deep  concern  of  the 
United  States  over  the  sad  plight  which 
has  enthralled  them. 


DWINDLING  SILVER   SUPPLIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oider  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Conte]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
this  fiooi  before,  as  I  am  taking  it  today, 
and  as  I  will  no  doubt  have  to  take  it  in 
the  future  to  express  my  deep  concern 
about  the  administi-ation's  handUng  of 
our  dwindling  silver  supplies. 

The  Tieasuiy  Depaitment  has  exer- 
cised a  singular  and  ciitical  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  dealing  with  this  question  which 
has  resulted  in  an  utterly  chaotic  and 
unreasonable  market  for  this  precious 
commodity. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage  was  held  on  May 
18,  1967.  almost  2  years  after  it  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  This  Commission 
was  set  up  to  deal  with,  among  other 
things,  just  this  problem  of  what  our 
silver  pohcies  should  be.  It  should  have 
met  shortly  after  it  was  authorized  so 
that  proper  planning  and  piograms  could 
have  been  provided  for.  The  President, 
however,  lefused  to  bring  this  Commis- 
sion into  effect  by  not  appointing  its  pub- 
lic members  for  almost  2  years. 

The  results  have  been  devastating. 
Anyone  who  has  followed  the  path  of 


silver  this  year  has  been  on  an  endless 
roller  coaster  ride. 

The  transition  from  a  silver  market 
pegged  at  $1.29  per  ounce  to  a  "free  mar- 
ket" has  been  as  far  removed  from  an 
orderly  transition  as  one  could  possibly 
conceive  of. 

The  Treasuiy  Department  has  pre- 
cipitated crisis  after  ciisis  in  the  silver 
market  by  its  consistent  failure  to  foresee 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  and  to 
provide  an  adequate  long-range  plan  for 
deahng  with  them. 

Just  within  the  past  few  days,  the 
price  of  silver  has  skyrocketed,  based  on 
speculation  and  false  rumors,  to   $1.90. 

Fortunately,  the  Treasuiy  Department 
moved  to  clarify  this  situation  and  put 
an  end  to  any  false  impressions  which 
existed  concerning  its  present  policy. 

But  we  have  been  consistently  faced 
with  the  Treasury  Department  dealing 
with  these  situations  as  they  arise  on  a 
piecemeal  basis,  meeting  each  situation 
as  it  arises  and  failing  to  implement 
any  kind  of  comprehensive  plan. 

This  could  have  and  should  have  been 
avoided.  And  it  would  have  been  if  the 
Coinage  Commission  had  been  called  in- 
to operation  in  1965  rather  than  1967. 

One  of  the  first  steps  that  should  have 
been  taken  was  to  eliminate  the  minting 
of  silver  half  dollars.  I  have  pointed  out 
time  and  time  again  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  waste  our  precious  silver  on  a 
coin  that  is  not  being  used  by  anyone  as 
a  coin.  And  I  will  continue  to  point  this 
out  until  the  Treasurj-  stops  minting 
that  coin.  Our  silver  has  too  many  im- 
portant and  useful  functions  to  see  it 
wasted  in  a  coin  which  goes  into  some- 
one's dresser  as  a  souvenir  rather  than 
being  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Miss  Eva  Adams.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  in  reply  to  my  recent 
letter  to  her  concerning  this  absurd 
situation  states  that  "the  50-cent  piece 
remains  in  great  demand  today."  This  is 
an  absolutely  absurd  and  ridiculous 
statement.  The  only  demand  that  exists 
for  these  coins  is  to  hide  them  and  take 
them  out  of  circulation.  If  Miss  Adams 
means  to  say  that  the  mint  is  interested 
in  filling  this  demand  rather  than  pro- 
viding coins  for  circulation.  I  suggest 
that  perhaps  a  reevaluation  of  the  mint 
policies  would  be  in  order. 

We  are  today  holding  999  fine  silver 
in  the  Treasury  for  use  in  coins  while 
Treasury  refuses  to  sell  any  more  999  fine 
silver  to  industry  because  of  its  short 
supply.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  There 
is  no  reason  for  this.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  this.  That  silver  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  rather  than 
being  held  for  disappearing  coins. 

I  call  upon  the  Treasury  once  more  to 
stop  minting  silver  half  dollars. 


THE  GRA'VE  NEW  SITUATION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr,  Halpernj  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
grave  new  situation  that  has  developed 
in  the  Middle  East  as  a  result  of  the  sink- 
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ing  of  an  Israeli  destroyer  by  a  Soviet - 
manufactured  missile.  Thousands  of  So- 
viet military'  technicians  and  advisors  are 
now  in  Egypt.  This  fact  is  known  to  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies  and  to  the  admin- 
istration. The  administration's  refusal  to 
point  a  finger  at  the  guilty  party  in  the 
sinking  of  the  destroyer  merely  invites 
an  Intensification  of  Soviet- Arab  collabo- 
ration to  Israel's  great  danger. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  State  Department 
could  Ignore  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  re- 
sponsib.e  for  the  treacherous  attack  on 
the  ship  and  that  Russia  was  also  directly 
or  indirectly  Involved. 

When  the  State  Department  stated  it 
could  not  find  fault  with  Egypt  in  the 
sinking  of  the  destroyer,  it  indicated  a 
tendency  to  avoid  facing  the  grim  fact 
that  escalation  has  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict.  This  evasion  by  our 
policymakers  will  only  tempt  the  Rus- 
sians to  send  more  men  and  weapons  into 
the  Arab  States.  It  will  only  contribute 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Arabs  to  go  to  the 
peace  conference  table 

I  can.iot  understand  how  the  admin- 
istration can  afford  not  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  side  of  Israel  and,  doing  so,  to 
denounce  the  coward'y  sinking  of  the 
destroyer.  This  is  the  same  administra- 
tion that  demanded  and  got  a  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  in  1964  when  the  Com- 
munists rrerely  made  hostile  gestures  at 
U.S.  destroyers  but  did  not  sink  a  single 
one. 


THE     UNITED     STATES     AND     THE 
WORLD    COMMUNITY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  eloquent  and  moving  re- 
marks to  the  International  Federation 
of  Commercial.  Clerical,  and  Technical 
Employees  meeting  here  in  Washington. 
one  theme  was  recurrent:  "The  world 
remains  man's  first  community."  And 
the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
that  community. 

This  is  true  when  it  comes  to  economic 
development  and  expanded  international 
trade. 

It  is  true  when  discussing  military  se- 
curity in  'Vietnam  or  in  any  other  place 
In  the  world  where  freedom  is  threatened. 
The  President  stressed  our  commit- 
ments to  International  security  when  he 
said: 

In  every  way  we  can,  we  search  lor  peace 
In  Vietnam.  Those  who  began  the  war  are 
not  willing  to  explore  ways  to  end  It.  They 
cling  stubbornly  to  the  belief  that  their  ag- 
gression will  be  rewarded — by  our  frustra- 
tion, oiir  Impatience,  our  unwillingness  to 
stay  the  course.  It  will  not  be  so. 

The  President  talked  about  an  emerg- 
ing regionalism  In  world  trade,  aid,  edu- 
cation, mutual  security — and  we  are  in- 
deed part  of  that  growing  regionalism. 

Today,  as  we  speak  about  global  chal- 
lenges, we  are  In  the  habit  of  reading 


only  about  America's  contributions  to 
other  nations;  of  America's  military  as- 
sistance; of  America's  trade  with  other 
nations. 

Yet,  the  world  community  is  a  two- 
way  street.  Without  other  nations,  the 
United  States  would  stand  alone.  With- 
out trading  countries  to  purchase  Amer- 
ica's products,  we  might  not  enjoy  the 
level  of  prosperity  we  have  today. 

And  if  we  want  to  go  back  to  our 
earlier  history,  we  might  never  have  had 
a  successful  American  revolution  without 
the  aid  and  support  of  other  nations. 

Therefore,  the  strong  American  rela- 
tionship to  the  world  must  be  kept  in- 
violate. 

We  must  stand  for  what  we  believe 
and  protect  the  American  economy.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  work  in  every 
forum  toward  a  true  community  of  na- 
tions where  war  is  no  longer  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy,  and  where  men 
and  nations  trade  freely  and  peacefullv 
across  the  boundaries  only  of  space  and 
time. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
President  Johnson  before  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Commercial.  Cleri- 
cal, and  Technical  Employees  on  October 
23: 

Remarks  of  the  Preshjent  to  the  Interna- 
tional F^ERATioN  or  Commercial,  Cleri- 
cal, AND  Technical  Employees 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
you    here   for   your   flrst  conference   In   this 
hemisphere. 

I  have  been  familiar  for  many  years  with 
your  work. 

In  1961.  I  took  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
and  exciting  trips  of  my  life  with  your  Presi- 
dent—Jim  Suffrldge.  We  visited  a  number 
of  your  countries  together,  on  a  mission  for 
President  Kennedy.  It  was  on  that  Journey— 
with  Mr.  Suffrldge  as  my  guide — that  I  saw 
some  of  the  worldwide  activities  of  PIET. 

I  saw  then  In  other  lands  what  I  knew 
well  In  my  own — working  people  building 
better  lives  for  themselves  and  better  fu- 
tiires  for  their  families  through  their  labor 
organizations.  I  saw  schools,  new  housing 
and  health  clinics,  credit  unions  and  coop- 
eratives which  had  been  created  largely  with 
the  help  of  their  trade  unions. 

As  you  meet  to  study  the  problems  and  the 
promise  of  tomorrow,  I  Join  you  as  one  who 
shares  your  vision  of  the  good  life.  I  come  as 
a  representative  of  200  million  people  who 
want  very  much  to  see  a  world  In  which  all 
the  guns  of  war  are  stilled;  In  which  every 
nation  Is  free  to  mark  its  own  course;  In 
R'hich  every  man  Is  able  to  build — through 
his  own  effort — fulfillment  for  himself  and 
opportunity  for  his  children. 

We  can  agree  quickly  that  this  Is  the  goal 
we  all  seek — because  we  are  not  the  flrst  to 
put  In  Into  words.  In  this  generation,  many 
men  from  many  lands  have  talked  hopefully 
of  a  stable  world  of  growing  promise — be- 
cause for  the  first  time  In  man's  history  It  Is 
realistic  to  think  in  global  terms  about  Im- 
proving man's  condition. 

The  fact  that  mankind  now  can  rid  this 
planet  of  Ignorance  and  hunger  is  one  oi 
the  most  awesome  bits  of  knowledge  we  live 
with. 

It  Is  History's  cruel  paradox  that  man 
should  finally  acquire  this  ability,  after  all 
his  years  of  struggle.  Just  as  he  also  gains 
the  power  to  destroy  his  race. 

The  rest  of  his  story  will  be  told — If  It  Is 
told  at  all — In  terms  of  which  power  he 
employs. 

He  can  use  his  atomic  might  to  make  the 
deserts  of  the  world  bloom — or  to  Incinerate 
his  planet 


We  can  use  our  science  to  develop  weapons 
that  dwarf  the  mind— or  to  expand  men's 
minds  with  learning. 

We  can  commit  our  sons  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  peril — or  leave  them  the  founda- 
tion stonee  for  a  new  civilization. 

The  will  to  live  Is  the  strongest  human 
Impulse.  It  generates  a  stubborn  optimism 
which  runs  deep  In  the  human  .-spirit. 

An  eloquent  American  writer  has  given 
It  voloe  In  our  time.  "I  beUeve."  he  said. 
"that  man  will  not  merely  endure;  he  Will 
prevail.  He  is  Immortal,  not  because  he  alone 
among  creatures  has  an  inexhaustible  voice, 
but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capable 
of  compassion  and  sacrifice  and  endurance" 
William  Faulkner  spoke  those  words  al- 
most two  decades  ago.  It  Is  a  measure  of  how 
far  we  have  come  that  they  sounded  braver 
then  than  they  do  now. 

The   great   victories   of   reason   and   agree- 
ment, which  can  assure  the  survival  of  the 
human  race,  still  lie  ahead  of  us. 
The  ones  behind  us  are  modest  and  small. 
But  they  are  victories  nonetheless. 
We   have   not   yet   passed   safely   through 
the  danger   we   have   created.   But   we  have 
walked  far  enough  to  dare  to  hope  that  we 
will  make  It 

The  fact  that  war  Itself  has  not  yet  dis- 
appeared Is  a  matter  of  Infinite  tragedy. 

Many  thousands  of  our  countrymen  are 
today  Involved  in  a  bitter  conflict  In  a  land 
far  from  here — because  armed  Invaders  try 
to  Impose  their  will  on  their  neighbor. 

In  every  way  we  can,  we  search  for  peace 
in  Vietnam.  But  we  appear  to  be  searching 
alone.  Those  who  began  the  war  are  not 
willing  to  explore  ways  to  end  It.  They  cling 
stubbornly  to  the  belief  that  their  aggression 
will  be  rewarded — by  our  frustration,  our 
Impatience,  our  unwillingness  to  stay  the 
course. 

It  will  not  be  so 

Peace  and  stability  will  come  to  Asia  only 
when  the  aggressors  know  that  they  cannot 
take  another  people's  land   by  force. 

Our  Asian  allies  fighting  beside  us  beUeve 
this. 

And  so  do  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
those  free  nations  In  the  path  of  conquest 
But  to  end  the  threat  of  war,  we  must  do 
even  more  than  keep  aggression  In  check. 

Most  wars  are  bred  in  conditions  of  human 
misery.  Aggressors  are  boldest  when  they 
can  exploit  a  people's  discontent. 

This  discontent  churns  In  a  world  where 
Illiteracy  cripples  two-fifths  of  the  adult 
population — and  where  disease  still  dooms 
children  to  an  early  death. 

The  experience  of  the  last  decade  proves 
that  violence  erupts  most  often  In  nations 
which  are  poor. 

The  great  work  of  our  day,  then.  Is  to 
change  the  conditions  that  encourage  war — 
to  do  something  about  the  old  tyrannies  of 
hunger  and  disease  and  Ignorance,  which 
still  enslave  two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 
That  work  has  well  started. 
I  am  proud  of  the  role  my  own  Nation  ha-s 
played  in  the  beginning  of  this  worthy  ad- 
venture. A  leading  public  figure  of  a  free 
Asian  country  recently  said  about  the 
United  States:  "...  This  Is  perhaps  the  flrst 
time  In  history  that  a  world  power  has  con- 
sciously used  Its  strength  and  wealth  to 
promote  the  interests  of  weak  and  poor 
nations." 

On  behalf  of  our  people,  I  believe  that 
tribute  Is  well-deserved.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  used  their  resources  in  a  construc- 
tive and  compassionate  way — because  we 
have  had  to  learn  quickly  the  lessons  which 
history  forced   uix)n   us   overnight. 

Today,  history  teaches  us  all  a  new  lesson 
A  concept  of  world  order  Is  quietly  emerg- 
ing which  offers  the  world  Its  best  chance 
for   constructive   change. 

It  Is  a  new  sense  of  community.  It  links 
together  states  that  share  a  common 
geography. 
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There  Is  no  word  which  can  adequately  de- 
scribe it  and  convey  the  excitement  and 
hope  It  generates.  But  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  refer  to  It  as  regionalism. 

It  Is  built  on  an  awareness  which  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  minds  of  many  men.  That 
Idea  Is  simply  this — despite  the  passions  of 
nationalism,  the  problems  of  an  area  respect 
no  national  borders.  There  Is  a  belief  that 
action  can  be  more  effective  when  it  is  taken 
in  unison.  There  is  a  determination  to  work 
together  In  shaping  a  common  destiny; 
through  economic  development. 

The  logic  of  this  Idea  first  became  evi- 
dent in  Ehirope.  The  chaos  of  war  forced  the 
leaders  of  Western  Europe  to  look  with  new 
Insight  Into  the  old  patterns  of  rivalry'.  They 
reached  a  slgnlflcant  conclusion.  They  saw 
that  the  more  they  could  travel  together. 
the  faster  they  could  move  to  a  prosperous 
future.  Going  It  alone,  they  might  never 
make  It.  The  E^jropean  Common  Market  was 
a  result  of  this  thinking. 

In  Latin  America,  economic  Integration  is 
clearly  seen  as  the  key  which  can  unlock 
strength  dreamed  of  for  centuries. 

In  Asia  the  same  idea  has  now  begun — for 
the  very  flrst  time — to  persuade  separate  na- 
tions of  their  common  purpose. 

Africa,  too.  Is  feeling  the  stirrings  of  a 
regional  spirit. 

Only  In  the  Middle  East  do  ancient  rivalries 
and  frustrations  still  seem  to  Inhibit  the 
prospects  of  cooperation.  But  In  our  search 
for  new  solutions  to  old  challenges,  there  Is 
hope  even  here  that  men  will  look  together  at 
the  problems  they  share. 

Nowhere  is  the  road  easy,  and  nowhere  has 
that  road  yet  been  fully  travelled.  But  men 
and  nations  are  moving  ahead. 

In  my  years  of  public  life,  no  development 
In  world  affairs  has  encouraged  me  more. 
Behind  the  headlines  of  crisis,  a  new  spirit 
of  progress  has  been  quietly  at  work. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  en- 
courage its  development  and  to  support  its 
growth. 

But  the  world  Itself  remains  man's  first 
community.  And  problems  still  must  be  met 
on  a  global  basis — weather  control,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  international  monetary  reform. 

World  trade  is  yet  another. 

Just  five  years  ago,  the  major  trading 
countries  began  the  most  ambitious  round  of 
trade  negotiations  ever  undertaken.  Because 
these  talks  were  initiated  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can President,  they  took  his  name,  and  be- 
came known  as  the  Kennedy  Round. 

This  past  summer,  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
successfully  concluded.  It  brought  tariff  re- 
ductions greater  than  any  In  history.  It 
moved  the  world  closer  to  the  healthy 
trading  conditions  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  many  nations  depends. 

It  was  an  historic  landmark  In  the  efforts 
of  all  of  us  to  create  a  sounder  world  com- 
munity. 

Preserving  the  gains  won  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  is  essential  to  the  world's  harmony 
and  well-being. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  Freer  trade  often  causes 
temporary  but  painful  dislocations.  And  to- 
day, once  again,  we  hear  protectionist  voices 
rising  out  of  the  past. 

But  larger  Interests  must  prevail.  We  must 
consider  our  common  Interests  In  protecting 
our  consumers:  In  promoting  healthy  and 
competitive  Industry  and  agriculture;  In 
raising  the  productivity  and  wages  of  our 
workers. 

We  have  an  enormous  stake  In  keeping 
.ind  extending  the  benefits  of  30  years  of 
constructive  trade  policy. 

.'Vnd  our  overall  interest  lies  in  working 
together  to  establish  new  conditions  for  a 
peaceful  and  more  prosperous  world  order. 

To  the  developing  countries,  striving  to 
reach  the  20th  Century  Industrial  world, 
trade  Is  the  lifeline  of  hope. 


The  leading  nations  of  the  Free  World  are 
together  studying  ways  to  improve  the  trad- 
ing position  of  those  emerging  lands.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Kennedy  Round  Increases  the 
trading    opportunities   they   so    badly    need 

That  increase  In  strength  is  not  enough 
to  assure  their  industrial  success.  But  it  is 
a  step  forward. 

The  world  Is  moving  last.  Developments 
measured  a  step  at  a  time  may  not  stir  the 
mind  as  forcefully  as  the  headlong  rush  of 
crisis  can. 

And  through  a  generation  of  jjeril,  prog- 
ress has  often  moved  forward  by  short  steps 
Yet  those  steps  now  add  up  to  many  miles 

It  is  good  for  us  all,  I  thlnic.  when  we  are 
burdened  by  the  awareness  of  how  far  we 
must  still  go,  to  look  back  and  reflect  on 
how  far  we  have  come 

Thank  vou. 


PROMINENT  AMERICANS  STRONGLY 
SUPPORT  PRESIDENTS  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  'VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inde- 
pendent committee  cf  distinguished 
Americans — including  former  Presidents 
Truman  and  Eisenhower — has  done  a 
great  service  for  its  countiT  by  strongly 
supporting  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

In  their  historic  f^rst  policy  statement, 
these  Americans  joined  in  voice  to  tell  the 
world  that  "we  strongly  support  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  and  the  policy  of 
noncompromising,  although  limited  re- 
sistance to  aggression." 

Like  President  Johnson,  these  promi- 
nent Americans — who  include  two  former 
Presidents,  two  former  Secretaries  of 
State,  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense. 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley,  and 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas — recognize 
the  need  to  stop  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam  before  its  fires  spread  to  the  en- 
tire Asian  mainland. 

And,  like  the  President,  these  con- 
cerned Americans  recognize  the  need  to 
temper  our  nuclear  might — to  "follow  a 
sensible  road  between  capitulation  and 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  raw  power." 

For  far  too  long,  a  small  vocal  mi- 
nority of  American's  have  captured  head- 
lines with  strident  dissent.  For  too  many 
months,  the  voices  of  dissent  have  re- 
ceived attention  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  their  influence,  and  the 
feasibility  of  their  empty  alternatives. 

This  committee  will  speak  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  who  support 
America's  efTorts  to  stop  the  forward 
thrust  of  militant  Asian  communism. 

They  will  assure  that  Hanoi  and  Pe- 
king hear — loud  and  clear — the  true  voice 
of  America. 

A  voice  filled  with  pride  at  the  job  be- 
ing done  in  Vietnam  and  the  men  doing 
it. 

A  voice  unswerving  in  its  conviction  to 
see  this  conflict  through  to  an  honorable 
solution  for  all  sides. 

The  distinguished  citizens  who  have  of 
their  own  initiative  spoken  out  today. 


speak  with  the  assurance  of  long  years  of 
experience  in  foreign  affairs. 

It  is  their  considered  and  knowledge- 
able judgment  that  American  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  the  free  world. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

So  do  millions  of  Aniericans,  who  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  outnumbered  voices  of 
dissent  to  stampede  the  truth. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, I  insert  at  this  point  the  full  text 
of  a  press  release  issued  today  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  with  Free- 
dom in  Vietnam,  as  weU  as  the  text  of  a 
policy  statement  Issued  by  the  committee, 
remarks  of  Hon  Paul  H.  Douglas,  or- 
ganizing chairman  of  the  committee,  at 
a  news  conference  this  morning,  and  a 
membership  roster  of  the  committee: 
[Press    release    of    Citizens    Committee    for 

Peace  With  Freedom  In  Vietnam.  Oct.  25. 

19671 
Peace  With  Freedom   Group  To  Speak  fo« 
"Silent  Center" 

The  formation  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Peace  with  FYeedom  In  Vietnam  was  an- 
nounced in  Washington,  D.C.  at  a  press  con- 
ference coordinated  by  Former  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  Organizing  Chairman.  General 
of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Co-chairman, 
and  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord.  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Committee's  initial  policy  statement  Is  at- 
tached as  well  as  a  membership  roster  of  the 
committee. 

The  107-member  Committee  Includes  all 
four  living  men  who  have  occupied  the  offices 
of  President  of  the  United  States  or  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Among  the  Pounding  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  former  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Elsenhower  and  former  Secretaries 
of  State  Byrnes  and  Acheson,  former  Senator 
Douglas,  General  Bradley  and  Mrs.  Lord  are: 
George  Meany  ( Co-chairman ) ,  Archbishop 
Lucey  (Co-chairman),  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  Benjamin  F.  Swig.  General  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  Nobel  Laureates  E.  L.  Tatum,  Harold 
C.  Urey  and  Eugene  Wlgner,  and  31  distin- 
guished Intellectuals  almost  all  from  uni- 
versity faculties.  Including  19  recognized 
authorities  on  Asian  affairs,  history  and  po- 
litical science. 

The  Committee  has  excluded  from  mem- 
bership all  elected  and  appointed  Federal 
officials.  Including  all  Senators  and  Congress- 
men: Governors,  publishers  and  foundation 
heads. 

The  Committee  Is  bi-partisan  and  is  In- 
corporated in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
non-profit  organization. 

Charles  T\Toler  2nd.  Committee  Vlce- 
Chalrman.  Research,  will  be  Director  of  Staff 
Operations.  Abbott  Washburn.  Committee 
Secretary,  will  be  Deputy  Director.  Hunting- 
ton Harris  Is  Treasurer 


Peace  With  Freedom 
(A  policy  statement  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Peace  With  Freedom  In  Vietnam. 
unarUmously    adopted    by    the    founding 
members) 

We  are  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  who 
seek  peace  with  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

We  do  so  in  the  conviction  that  our  own 
vital  national  interests  are  at  stake  in  that 
troubled  land.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  admit 
that  our  primary  motivation  is  self-inter- 
est— the  self-interest  of  our  own  country  In 
this  shrinking  world.  America  cannot  afford 
to  let  naked  aggression  or  the  suppression  of 
freedom  go  unchallenged  To  Americans, 
peace  and  freedom  are  Inseparable. 

Our  committee  Is  national  and  non-parti- 
san— it  is  composed  of  Democrats,  Republl- 
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cans  and  Independents,  and  of  'liberals.  " 
"moderates"  and  "conservatives"  drawn  from 
all  sections  and  all  sectors  of  our  country. 
We  believe  In  the  great  American  principle 
of  civilian  control  and  a  civilian  Commander- 
in-chief.  And  we  strongly  support  our  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  and  the  policy  of  non- 
compromlslng.  although  limited,  resistance 
to  aggression.  All  four  of  the  post-World 
War  II  American  Presidents— Truman.  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy,  and  Johnson— have  pro- 
claimed America's  basic  purpose  of  defending 
freedom.  We  are  not  supporters  ef  a  Pres- 
ident or  of  an  administration;  we  are  sup- 
porters of  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 

As  a  committee,  we  shall  strive  to  stay 
above  partisan  politics,  political  personalities 
and  transitory  opinion  polls.  Our  concern  is 
not  with  politics  or  popularity,  but  with 
principle. 

We  are  opposed  to  surrender,  however  cam- 
ouflaged. Yet  nothing  we  advocate  can  be 
interpreted  as  unnecessarily  risking  a  gen- 
eral war  In  Asia  or  a  nucle.ir  war  in  the 
world.  We  favor  a  sensible  road  between  ca- 
pitulation and  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  raw 
power. 

We  believe  that,  in  this,  we  speak  for  the 
great  "silent  center"  of  American  life,  the 
understanding,  independent  and  responsible 
men  and  women  who  has  consistently  op- 
posed rewarding  international  aggressors 
from  Adolf  Hitler  to  Mao  Tse-Tung.  And  we 
believe  that  the  "silent  center"  should  now 
be  heard. 

A  great  test  is  taking  place  in  Vietnam — 
that  test  Is  whether  or  not  the  rulers  of  one 
territory  can  cheaply  and  safely  impose  a 
government  and  a  political  system  upon  their 
neighbors  by  internal  subversion.  Insurrec- 
tion, Inflltratlcn  and  invasion.  These  are  the 
tactics  of  the  communist  "wars  of  liberation" 
which  depend  for  success  upon  achieving 
their  goals  at  an  endurable  price  and  a  bear- 
able risk. 

Our  objective  In  Vietnam  Is  to  make  the 
price  too  high  and  the  risk  too  great  for  the 
aggressor.  This  Is  why  we  fight. 

Vietnam  is  a  small  country  and  we  Amer- 
icans had  little  contact  with  It  until  after 
World  War  II.  It  still  seems  Isolated  and 
remote  to  many  of  us,  although  all  of  our 
Presidents  for  thirty  years  have  had  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  our  national  Interests 
In  East  Asia.  For  better  perspective,  we  must 
turn  our  sights  to  the  edge  of  East  Asia,  that 
enormous  area  of  peninsulas  and  islands  from 
Korea  and  Japan  south  to  Taiwan  and  the 
Philippines,  then  west  across  Southeast  Asia 
to  Burma,  then  southeast  to  Malaysia,  In- 
donesia. Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

That  area  contains  370  million  people — ap- 
proximately twice  the  population  cf  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  nations  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  but  they  have  one 
thing  in  common —all  of  them  are  free  from 
external  domination.  Will  this  be  true  If  we 
abandon  Vietnam?  Or  will  Peking  and  Hanoi, 
flushed  with  success,  continue  their  expan- 
sionist pcUcy  through  many  other  "wars  of 
liberation."  each  conducted  at  a  price  which 
they  can  endure  and  a  risk  which  they  can 
bear?  We  beUeve  they  would. 

Never  In  over  a  century  has  there  been  as 
much  loud  and  violent  opposition  expressed 
In  America  to  a  conflict  In  which  our  fighting 
men  are  heavily  and  heroically  engaged.  Our 
committee  speclflcally  affirms  and  supports 
the  right  of  opponents  of  our  national  policy 
to  criticize  that  effort  and  to  offer  alterna- 
tives consistent  with  our  national  Interest 
and  security  However,  we  are  concerned  that 
voices  of  dissent  have,  thus  far,  received  at- 
tention far  out  of  proportion  to  their  actual 
numbers. 

Our  objective  aa  a  committee  Is  not  to 
suppress  the  voices  of  such  opposition.  Our 
objective  Is  to  make  sure  that  the  majority 
voice  of  America  is  heard— loud  and  clear- 
so  that  Peking  and  Hanoi  will  not  mistake 


the  strident  voices  of  some  dissenters  for 
American  discouragement  and  a  weakening 
of  will.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  want  to 
give  renewed  assurance  to  our  fighting  men 
that  their  sacrifices  are  neither  in  vain  nor 
unappreciated — or  unwanted — by  the  great 
bulk  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

We  want  the  aggressors  to  know  that  there 
Is  a  solid,  stubborn,  dedicated,  bl-parUsan 
majority  of  private  citizens  In  Amenca  who 
approve  our  country's  policy  of  patient,  re- 
sponsible, determined  resistance  which  Is  de- 
psndent  for  Its  success  on  having  the  enemy 
realize  that  we  shall  keep  the  pressure  on 
and  not  back  down,  that  the  peace  we  Insist 
upon  is  a  peace  with  freedom  and,  thus  with 
honor. 

Today,  America  Is  a  great  world  power 
shedding  its  blood  and  expending  its  treasure 
In  a  distant  country  for  the  simple  privilege 
cf  withdrawing  in  peace  as  soon  as  that 
csuntry  is  guaranteed  the  effective  right  of 
self-determination.  We  ask  nothing  for  our- 
selves and  Insist  upon  nothing  for  South 
Vietnam  except  that  It  be  free  to  chart  its 
own  future,  no  matter  what  course  It  may 
choose.  Surely  this  is  a  noble  and  worthy  ob- 
J93tlve  consistent  with  all  that  Is  best  in 
American  life  and  tradition. 

Our  committee  has  been  formed  to  rally 
and  articulate  the  support  of  the  concerned 
independent-thinking,  responsible  citizens 
In  America  who  favor  our  nation's  funda- 
mental commitment  to  peace  with  freedom 
Win  you  Join  with  us? 
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Remarks     ot     Pohmer     Senator     Paul     h. 

Douglas.   Orcanizino   Chairman,   Citizens 

Committee   for    Peace    With    Freedom    in 

Vietnam,  October  25,   1967 

Good  morning.  You  all  have  before  you 
the  policy  statement  of  our  Committee  which 
states  our  purpose  and  obJecUve  and  gives 
our  views  on  a  sensible  policy  on  Vietnam. 
You  also  have  a  list  of  our  members,  all  of 
whom  subscribe  to  the  statement.  Our  Com- 
mittee is  still  m  formation  so  this  should  be 
considered  as  an  Interim  listing.  In  fact 
there  are  some  additional  members  this 
morning. 

We  are  a  non-partisan,  or  If  you  will,  bi- 
partisan group  and  we  are  incorporated  as 
a   non-profit  organization. 

As  you  will  note  In  the  statement,  we  seek 
to  speak  for  the  "silent  center"  In  America. 
Thus,  we  are  excluding  from  membership  all 
elected  and  appointed  Federal  officials,  in- 
cluding all  Senators  and  Congreesraen;  gov- 
ernors, publishers,  foundation  heads  and 
generally  those  people  who  have  public 
forums  of  their  own  whereby  they  can  speak 
their  piece  on  a  regular,  organized  basis  and 
those  people  who  have  special  organizational 
affiliations  which  might  conflict  In  a  funda- 
mental way  with  their  membership  on  the 
committee.  Our  committee  will  have  no  orga- 
nizational affiliates.  All  members  will  serve 
in  their  Individual  capacities  and  not  as 
cffl:lal  representatives  of  any  other  group  or 
organization. 

Let  me  Invite  your  attention  to  one  fact 
respecting  the  membership  that  I  think  Is 
of  great  significance.  On  our  founding  com- 
mittee are  the  only  four  living  Americans 
who  have  been  President  of  the  United  States 
or  Secretary  of  State,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  present  incumbents. 

All  four  of  them  are  with  us — each  one 
of  them  Is  a  signer  of  our  statement  and 
each  of  them  is  a  founding  member  of  our 
committee.  Their  combined  span  of  service 
began  In  1944  and  continued  right  up  to  the 
Kennedy   and   Johnson   Administrations. 

We  don't  have  aome  of  them  with  us,  we 
have  all  of  them. 

Our  Committee  has  a  relatively  long  title. 
Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  with  Freedom 
in  Vietnam,  but  in  the  few  days  that  we 
have  been  In  existence,  we  have  found  that 
people  sort  of  naturally  drift  towards  calling 


us  the  "Peace  with  Freedom"  group.  That's 
O.K.  with  us.  Maybe  that's  what  we  should 
have  called  ourselves  In  the  first  place. 

A  word  on  finances.  We  haven't  much 
money.  Just  enough  to  get  started.  But  we 
are  confident  that  whatever  money  we  need 
to  be  effective  will  be  forthcoming,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  the  Job  we  are  taking 
on  Is  not  only  necessary  but  absolutely  es- 
sential. Up  to  now,  all  of  our  contributions 
have  come  from  the  members  of  our  Com- 
mittee. Everything  we  have  received  has  been 
contributed  voluntarily  on  the  sole  initia- 
tive of  the  giver. 

Now  about  the  Committee's  operation.  We 
hope  that  we  are  moving  into  the  vacuum 
that  has  resulted  from  the  Inertia  of  those 
who  support  the  non-partisan  (or  bi-parti- 
san) fundamentals  of  American  foreien 
policy. 

As  President  Elsenhower  expressed  It  to 
us  the  other  day.  we  are  making  the  common 
sen.se  presentation  of  the  alternatives  to  the 
extremes  which  have  become  known  as  the 
doves  and  the  hawks— the  extremists  who 
want  to  either  pull  out  on  the  one  hand  or 
start  dropping  nuclear  bombe  all  over  the 
place  and  very  possibly  starting  World  War 
III  on  the  other. 

I  can't  stress  too  strongly  that  we  are 
free  Independent  citizens  on  this  Committee. 
We  recognize  no  ties  or  obligations  to  the 
Administration,  to  political  parties,  to  other 
private  organizations  or  to  our  Individual 
or  corporate  pocketbooks.  We  are  speaking 
as  citizens  concerned  solely  with  the  security 
and  best  Interests  of  our  country. 

We  hope  to  perform  a  vital  and,  we  think, 
much  needed  public  service  bv  speaking  for 
the  hitherto  "silent  center"  of  America. 

Let  me  also  make  It  clear  that  we  are  not 
in  business  to  defend  everything  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  past. 

There  have  been  mistakes  In  the  past- 
things  were  done  that  shouldn't  have  been 
done  and  things  weren't  done  that  should 
have  been  done.  We  were  not  going  to  dwell 
on  those  pa.st  mistakes.  We  are  not  going  to 
cry  over  split  milk.  We  are  not  going  to 
rake  over  the  past.  We  are  facing  up  to 
the  realities  of  our  prerent  position  and  we 
are  not  going  to  talk  about  what  might  have 
been  or  what  never  was 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  mistakes  In 
the  future.  When  we  think  that  mistakes  are 
being  made  or  being  seriously  considered,  we 
will  speak  up  When  we  think  the  right 
decisions  are  being  made,  we  will  speak  up, 
too — however  unpopular  the  position  may 
be  at  the  time. 

Now,  If  I  may.  Id  like  to  anticipate  three 
questions — 

The  first  Is  whether  this  Committee  should 
be  viewed  as  backing  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
his  policy  I  noticed  that  one  mid-western 
paper  List  week  speculated  that  our  proj- 
ect would  be  the  final  action  In  an  Admin- 
istration counter-attack  against  Its  Vietnam 
critics. 

Well,  that  Just  Isn't  so.  We  aren't  part  of 
any  attack  or  counter-attack  and  we  have 
no  ties  to  anyone  or  anything  except  our  own 
consciences. 

Yes,  we  are  backers  of  the  office  of  the 
Presidency — we  recognize  and  respect  the 
power  of  that  office  and  the  huge  resources 
of  Information.  Intelligence  and  analyses  that 
the  occupant  of  that  office  has — but  we  are 
not  in  business  as  a  Committee  to  support 
Lyndon  Johnson.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  United  States  which  is  bigger 
than  any  one  of  us — or  any  group  of  us.  We 
are  backers  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency— 
that  office  belongs  to  the  citizens — to  us.  if 
you  will.  It  may  be  a  fine  distinction  between 
backing  the  office  and  backing  the  man  who 
occupies  It,  but  It  Is  a  very  real  distinction. 
As  a  Committee  we  may  well  be  wrong 
at  such  times  as  we  criticize  some  Admin- 
istration  actions.   We  won't  go  out  of  our 
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way  just  to  try  and  find  pomethlng  to 
criticize  but  when  we  do  see  something,  we 
will  speak  up. 

We  are  a  citizens  Committee  In  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  citizens.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers have  held  high  positions  of  trust  and 
resf)onslblllty  In  previous  Administrations — 
both  Republican  and  Democratic.  They  know 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  being  dealt 
with.  They  are.  to  that  extent,  sympathetic 
with  those  who  now  occupy  these  positions. 
B'.it  at  the  same  time,  they  are  well  aware  of 
the  fallibility  of  any  man  and  they  don't  and 
won't  blindly  accept  everything  that  Is  told 
them  or  every  decision  that  Is  made. 

.\s  a  Committee,  we  don't  have  to  worry- 
about  offending  anycme — In  our  government 
or  in  other  governments  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  a  free,  unfettered  voice.  That 
is  one  of  our  greatest  strengths — possibly 
our  greatest  strength. 

The  second  question  that  I  should  like  to 
anticipate  is  how  do  we  stand  on  bombing 
ixjllcy — do  we  favor  more  bombing,  less 
bombing — bombing  closer  to  China,  farther 
aw-ay  or  wha.t? 

The  answer  Is  that  our  committee  has  not 
discussed  bombing  policy  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  Implied  In  our  statement 
Everything  that  we  have  agreed  up>on  so 
far— In  fact,  everything  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed as  a  Committee — Is  Incorporated  in 
the  statement  which  we  distributed  to  you — 
a  statement,  Incidentally,  which  was  per- 
sonally edited  In  long  hand  by  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States.  And,  I  might 
add.  he  is  a  mighty  adept  wordsmlth. 

Now,  on  bombing — It  is  very  possible  that 
our  Coirunlttee  will  speak  up,  from  time  to 
time,  on  bombing  policy.  We  may  well  deal 
with  such  alternatives  as  bombing  pauses, 
"terror"  twrnblng  and  the  like.  But  not  today. 
As  a  Committee,  we  simply  haven't  had  time 
to  go  Into  all  of  these  matters. 

As  a  personal  aside,  I  might  add  that  the 
statement  suggests  our  recognition  that,  in 
any  armed  conflict,  risks  mtJst  be  taken.  We 
want  to  avoid  a  war  with  China  and  there- 
fore we  advocate  avoiding  unnecessary  risks 
of  bringing  that  about. 

The  third  question  and.  by  all  odds,  the 
most  Important  Is  "what  will  the  committee 
do?"  Our  effort  Is  not  a  one-shot  affair.  We 
shall  stay  In  business  until  the  Job  Is  done. 

Our  principal  activity  will  be  educational. 
Basically,  we  plan  to  Inform  the  American 
people  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  And  we 
shall  strive  to  make  our  material  clear,  read- 
able and  authoritative. 

I  view  this  educational  effort  as  embracing 
four  general  areas: 

First,  understanding  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple and  their  country — their  background  and 
their  culture.  One  of  the  foremost  Asian  ex- 
perts told  us  the  other  day  that,  prior  to 
1950,  America  didn't  have  a  single  scholar 
who  was  recognized  as,  or  even  claimed  to  be, 
a  Vietnamese  expert.  We  are  fortunate  In 
having  on  our  Committee  some  of  the  fore- 
most Asian  scholars  and  historians  In  the 
United  States  and  we  view  this  not  only  as 
testimony  to  the  rlghtness  of  our  general 
position  but  as  an  Important  resource  in  per- 
forming the  educational  Job  that  we  have 
set  for  ourselves. 

Second,  we  want  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  we  are  In  Vietnam  with  the  great  burden 
of  manpower  and  resources  that  It  requires. 
We  believe  that  theee  reasons  are  not  only 
good  reasons  but  compelling  ones. 

Third,  we  are  going  to  report  on  how  we 
are  doing  In  Vietnam  and  what  the  Viet- 
namese and  ovir  allies  are  doing — our  and 
their  accomplishments  and  shortcomings. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  we  are  going  to  try  to 
Inform  the  American  people  on  what  still 
lies  ahead — the  Job  that  must  be  done,  and 
how  much  It  may  cost  In  men,  money  and 
time. 

To  do  our  educational  Job,  we  are  orga- 
nizing  a   speakers   bureau,   we   will   publish 
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pamphlets,  we  will  Issue  policy  statements 
from  time  to  time  and  engage  In  a  variety  of 
other  educational  activities.  We  will  main- 
tain an  office  here  In  Washington  for  the 
prep>aratlon  £ind  distribution  of  our  materials 
and  the  coordination  of  our  Committee's 
activities. 

Let  me  also  say  that  our  Committee  does 
not  Intend  to  engage  In  any  name-calling. 
We  plan  to  keep  on  a  high  plane  of  rational 
discussion  and  to  respect  the  right  of  others 
to  disagree  with  us. 

If  you  have  any  other  questions,  I'll  be 
glad  to  try  and  answer  them.  But,  In  all 
candor,  1  don't  feel  that  there  is  much  more 
I  can  say  today  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  present  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  our  Committee  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  help  me  to  answer  the 
questions  you  may  have.  Our  Co-Chalrmen, 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley — one  of 
our  only  two  living  5  Star  officers — the  other 
being  former  President  Elsenhower — General 
Bradley,  the  \1ctorlou8  commander  of  the 
largest  army  in  the  history  of  the  world 
while  being,  at  the  same  time,  a  kind  and 
gentle  man.  and  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  successor  at  the 
United  Nations.  Mrs.  Lord  Is  our  Vlce-Chair- 
man.  I  also  see  that  we  have  some  other 
members  of  our  Committee  present  .  .  . 
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PROJECT  UPGRADE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anwxjnzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Project  Upgrade,  which  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Brunswick  Corp.,  Com- 
munity Resources  Division,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  through  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  train 
unemployed  and  underemployed  Ameri- 
cans so  that  they  can  take  their  useful 
place  in  our  society.  No  American  wants 
to  be  a  liability  to  his  country.  Every 
American  Is  proud  of  his  country,  and 
waiits  to  be  an  asset  to  his  countrj'. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Brunswick  Corp..  located  in  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  for 
the  positive  approach  they  are  taking 
in  training  people  so  that  they  can  be- 
come employable.  This  legislative  body, 
through  the  passage  of  effective  legisla- 
tion, has  made  possible  this  joint  co- 
operative venture  and  this  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  brief  de- 
scription of  Project  Upgrade  and  a  list 
of  those  residents  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  who  have  participated 
in  Project  Upgrade: 

Project  Upgrade  Sponsored  bt  the  Bruns- 
wick Corp.,  Communttt  Resources  Di- 
vision 

background  of  the  program 
A.  A  continuovis  tightening  In  the  econ- 
omy, with  unemployment  at  only  2.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  civUlan  labor  force,  has 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  (in  many  cases. 
virtUJilly  Impwaslble)  to  draw  upon  the  exist- 
ing labor  pool  for  personnel  with  requisite 
skills  and/or  training  needed  for  the  many 
available  Job  oi>enlngs. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  Chicago  Tribune  con- 
tained the  greatest  number  of  Help  Wanted 
ads  in  the  113-year  history  of  the  newspaper. 
As  the  Help  Wanted  lineage  has  Increased 
progressively  over  the  past  years,  there  has 
been  a  proportionate  decrease  In  Situations 
Wanted  lineage;  this  situation  is  representa- 
tive of  a  national  trend. 

Since  1962,  programs  Initiated  under  the 
Manpwwer  Development  and  Training  Act 
iMDTA)  have  trained  and  retrained  many 
literate  citizens  in  a  reasonably  rapid  and 
successful  manner,  and  the  resulting  labor 
input  has  greatly  helped  not  only  the  In- 
dividual citizens  but  also  Industry. 

But  Increased  needs  for  manpower  persist. 
In  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  area,  need  for 
the  following  categories  of  workers  la  para- 
mount: 

Skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  especially 
various  types  of  machine  operators. 

Professional  personnel,  especially  case- 
workers, chemical-civll-electrical  engineers, 
electrical  and  mechanical  draftsmen,  nurses, 
and  tool  designers. 

Clerical  positions,  especially  qxialifled 
typists  ajid  secretaries. 

Service  workers,  such  as  nurse  aide  and 
licensed  practical  nurses. 

B.  With  reference  to  special  training  pro- 
grams, the  Illinois  State  Employment  Serv- 
ices   is    finding    It    increasingly    dlfBcult    to 


procure  literate  manpower  for  Its  regular 
MDTA  programs.  The  Cook  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid  is  having  great  difScultv 
finding  sufficient  literate  manpower  for  iti 
regular  employment  development  and  train- 
ing programs. 

One  solution  to  this  serious  problem — lack 
of  manpower — Is  the  realization  that  disad- 
vantage<l  citizens  are  perhaps  our  largest 
remaining  manpower  resource.  But  Just  who 
are  these  "disadvantaged  citizens?"  People 
.  .  .  who  are:  educationally  deficient;  handl- 
capped,  physically  and  mentally;  long-term 
unemployed;  minority  group  members;  older 
workers;  poverty-income  level;  prison  re. 
leases;  disadvantaged  youth;  and,  military 
service  rejectees. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  char- 
acteristics, many  of  these  disadvantaged  per- 
sons are  functionally  illiterate.  Literate 
manpower  Is  defined  as  consisting  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  literacy  and  numerical 
skill  capability  of  above  the  sixth  grade  level 
and  otherwise  generally  meet  minimum  em- 
ploj-ment  requirements.  Persons  who  are 
functionally  illiterate  are  those  who  have  a 
literacy  and  numerical  skill  capability  be- 
low the  sixth  grade  level.  Because  junctional 
illiteracy  Is  so  frequently  related  to  cultural 
deficiencies,  these  individuals  are  usually 
lacking  In  basic  living  skills.  Because  this 
population  is  so  disadvantaged,  they  general- 
ly cannot  meet  minimum  eniployment 
standards 

The  p\ire  humanitarian  objective  to  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  these  disadvantaged 
citizens  Is,  In  and  of  Itself,  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion for  the  effort  and  expenditure  inherent 
In  this  project.  However,  beyond  that,  find- 
ing, training  and  Job  placement  of  our  many 
disadvantaged  citizens  will  contribute  to  the 
maintenance,  strength,  and  advancement  of 
the  economy  of  our  nation. 

PROJECT    UPGRADE    FACT    SHEET 

Project  Upgrade  is  a  unified  pre-vocatlonal, 

basic    education,    on-the-job    training    and 

counseling  program  for  800  unemploved  and 

disadvantaged   perBons  In   the  Chicago  area 

Sponsor 

Project  Upgrade  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  through  funds 
provided  by  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act. 

Operation 

Project  Upgrade  is  managed  by  the  Com- 
munity Resources  Division  of  the  Brunswick 
Corporation.  Management  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram, training  recruitment,  on-the-job 
training,  placement,  and  counseling  are  pro- 
vided directly  by  staff  of  the  Community  Re- 
sources Division 

Pre-vocatlonal  training  and  basic  educa- 
tion are  provided  by  the  Marlon  Business  Col- 
lege. Midway  Technical  Institute  and  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technolog>-. 
three  Chicago-based  trade  schools  that  have 
proven  their  effectiveness  in  training  unem- 
ployed and  disadvantaged  persons  for  the 
past  22  years.  These  Uaining  sites  are  located 
in  easily-accessible  areas  throughout  the  city. 
The  Community  Resources  Division  super- 
vises all  training  and  educational  activities. 

Evaluation  of  the  total  program  and  cost 
effectiveness  analysis  is  under  the  direction 
of  Roosevelt  University,  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  field  of  labor  research. 

Recruitment 
The  Community  Resources  Division  has  de- 
veloped a  number  of  innovative  techniques 
for  the  rapid  recruitment  and  "screening"  of 
unemployed  persons  who  are  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  seeking  employment.  Recruitment 
Involves  the  painstaking  process  of  canvas- 
sing neighborhoods  and  local  agencies  in 
search  of  the  ordinarily-reticent  and  poorly- 
motivated  unemployed  person.  The  success 
of  these  techniques  has  been  demonstrated 
recently  by  the  rapid  recruitment  and 
screening  of  800  trainees  in  the  remarkably 
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short  period  of  three  weeks.  In  fact.  Bruns- 
wick could  have  recruited  more  than  1,600 
trainees.  The  success  of  the  recruitment  pro- 
gram allowed  an  almost  Immediate  initiation 
of  the   program   of   learning. > 

The   program 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  Brunswick  "Up- 
grade" project  is  placed  upon  motivating 
each  trainee  with  a  desire  to  learn  and  work 
by  acquainting  him  with  a  number  of  em- 
ployment areas.  On  the  basis  of  this  ac- 
quaintance, the  trainee  himself  (vrtth  the  aid 
of  a  counselor)  chooses  that  area  of  employ- 
ment that  most  fully  matches  his  Interests 
and  abilities. 

Phase  I  ol  the  program  introduces  each 
trainee  to  five  pre-vocatlonal  training  areas 
in  which  the  trainee  is  familiarized  with  the 
duties,  tools,  and  vocabulary  of  each  area. 
As  trainees  rotate  In  small  groups  through 
each  of  the  six  pre-vocatlonal  areas,  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  find  an  interest  that 
naturally  suite  their  abilities  and  personal 
satisfaction.  Phase  I  provides  the  basis  lor 
es:.ibilshlng  a  b;isic  motivation  to  learn. 

Phase  II  expKises  the  trainee  to  a  20 -week 
coupled  program  of  pre-vocatlonal  training, 
basic  education,  health  care  and  counseling. 

Pre-vocational  training 
Every  student  spends  4  weeks  tn  each  of 
five  pre-vocatlonal  training  are.is:  Electricity 
and  Electronics.  Mechanics,  Machining  and 
Fabrication,  Office  Practices  and  Marketing, 
and  Service  Area, 

The  program  of  instruction  in  each  area 
places   maximum   emphasis  on  learning   vo- 
cabulary  and   skills   and   at   the   same   time. 
learning  the  rudiments  of  Job  responsibility. 
Basic  education 

At  the  same  time  that  the  pre-vocatlonal 
courses  are  being  taught,  the  trainee  is  ex- 
posed to  fundamental  areas  of  basic  educa- 
tion: Language  Arts,  Mathematics  (compuia- 
tlonal  skills),  and  Urban  Skills. 

The  course  of  basic  education  Is  correlated 
with  each  of  the  vocational  areas  so  that 
lessons  learned  In  basic  education  courses 
have  an  Immediate  application  to  the  pre- 
vocatlonal  training.  Even  in  the  course  of 
Urban  skills  the  two  areas  are  correlated  by 
showing  the  student  how  to  read  Job  adver- 
tisements for  the  pre-vocatlonal  area  he  is 
then  studying,  how  to  determine  working 
conditions  and  salary  levels,  et  cetera. 
Counseling 

Counseling  Is  maintained  on  an  individual 
and  group  basis  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  program  to  reinforce  motivation  and 
to  identify  problems  before  they  cause  stu- 
dents to  drop  out  or  lose  interest  In  the 
program. 

Health 

During  Phase  II  each  Trainee  Is  examined 
by  a  physician  and  dentist  in  order  to  up- 
grade his  general  health.  The  eraminaUon 
provides  the  basis  for  a  program  of  health 
care  that  will  hopefully  establish  a  pattern 
of  self-care  in  each   trainee. 

Phase  III:  At  the  termination  of  Phase  U. 
each  trainee  discusses  a  specialty  area  with 
his  counselor  and  then  chooses  one  of  the 
Sve  pre-vocational  areas  for  a  nlne-week-ln- 
depth  course  of  study. 


'  Brunswick  coordinated  Its  recruiting  ac- 
tivities with  those  of  local  and  state  agencies 
In  order  to  make  maximum  use  of  existing 
facilities  and  reduce,  by  a  substantial 
amount,  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 
Of  particular  aid  in  this  regard  was  the 
nUnols  State  Employment  Service  (ISES) 
which  provided  Invaluable  aid  In  the  areas 
0'  recruitment,  screening  and  certification. 
Owing  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative  effort 
between  Brunswick  and  ISES.  all  future  re- 
>"miting  efforts  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
Chicago  ISES  office. 


Each  trainee  works  on  simulated  Jobs  with- 
in each  pre-vocatlonal  area.  These  simulated 
Jobs  are  modeled  after  eventual  on-the-job 
training  situations  that  the  trainee  will  en- 
counter upon  leaving  the  pre-vocatlonal 
training  sites. 

Phase  IV:  Phase  HI  terminates  the  trainee's 
pre-vocatlonai  training  and  Phase  IV  initi- 
ates on-the-job  training.  Each  on-the-job 
training  situation  Is  matched  to  the  course 
of  pre-vocatlonal  study.  Counseling  and 
health  services  are  maintained  during  the 
duration  of  Phase  IV. 

P^ase  V;  Phase  V  could  be  termed  the 
"pay-off".  In  this  phase  each  trainee  is 
checked  for  three  months  following  place- 
ment in  a  job  in  order  to  determine  his  Job 
security  and  his  ability  on  the  Job.  ResiUts 
of  Phase  V  refiect  back  upon  each  of  the 
preceding  phases  and  provide  a  basis  for 
"tightening"  the  program  and  increasing 
overall  effectiveness  of  traUiing. 

Seventh    Congressional   District    Students 
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(Name,  address,  sex,  and  year  of  birth) 

Bey.  Muhammeth  H.,  813  West  14th  Street, 
female,  1944. 

Crenshaw.  Jeanette.  1222  S.  Laflin  Street, 
female,  1950. 

Davis.  Charles,  220  N.  Karlow,  male,  1946. 
Davis,    Llllie,    3206    West    Pulton,    female, 
1931. 
Davis.  Troy,  1548  West  Madison,  male,  1926. 
Dunton,  Rose  H.,  2819  West  Wilcox,  female. 
1914. 
Ewing,  Johnny.  813  S.  Kolmar,  male,  1937. 
Flowers,  Barbara,  2719  West  Monroe  Street, 
female,  1939. 

Hammel.  Georgia  Mae,  1387  West  13th 
Street,  female,  1941. 

Holmes.  Mattle  Lee.  2559  W.  Washington, 
female,  1949. 

Hope,  Joan  Ella.  1336  S.  Union,  female, 
1951. 

Howard,  Mattle  Lue,  124  N.  Hoyne  No.  706, 
female,  1932. 

Huggins.  Rosle  Lee,  2142  West  Jackiion, 
female,  1950, 

Jackson,  Barbara,  1159  N,  Larrabee.  female, 
1942, 

Jefferson,  Derotha,  120  N.  Hermitage, 
female.  1938. 

Kennedy,  Florence  Ann,  1956  West  Wash- 
burne,  female,  1947. 

Lemmon,  Emma  Jean,  3213  West  Lake 
Street,  female,  1946. 

Lundy,  Gwendolyn  Louise,  1454  W.  Wash- 
bume,  female,  1948. 

Mitchell,  Laura,  1749  West  Adams,  female, 
1946. 

Murray,  Agnes.  2735  W.  Jackson,  female, 
1949. 

Neylon.  Minnie  Lee,  2023  West  Jackson, 
female,  1944. 

Owen.  Maxlne,  1743  West  Adams  Street, 
female,  1947. 

Parker,  Josephine  O.,  140  N.  Wood  Street, 
female,  1940. 

Pitts.  Johnnie,  3310-16  West  Adams,  fe- 
male. 1929. 

Pledger.  Elma  Lillian,  1116  S.  Francisco, 
female.  1946. 

Powe.  Carrie,  1219  S.  Fairfield,  female.  1937, 
Prather,    Dortha    Lee,    6015    West    Monroe 
Street,  female.  1943. 

Robeson,  Jessie  B.,  1365  West  Hastings 
Street,  female,  1930 

Rogers.  Odessa,  2922  West  Wilcox,  female, 
1944 

Rojas,  Gustavo,  2120  S.  California,  male, 
1943. 

Ross.  Charlene,  2149  West  Warren  Blvd.. 
female.  1948 

Ross.  Eva,  3014  West  Warren  Blvd..  female, 
1944. 

Ross,  Leonard  Lee.  3011  West  Warren,  male, 
1946. 

Shearer,  Clarence,  1610  W.  13th  Street, 
male,  1946 


Streater,    Arlene   V..   2514  W.   Van   Bxiren. 
female,  1942. 

Streater,    Emma    R.,    1948   W.   Washbume, 
female.  1947, 

Strowder,  Cora  Mae,  2601  W.  Monroe.  No. 
714.  female.  1941. 

Terry,  Elizabeth,  2439  West  Adams,  female, 
1912, 

Tollver.  Dorothy  Mae.  3052  West  Arthlng- 
ton,  female,  1943. 

Williams.  Claretha,  2142  West  Jackson,  fe- 
male, 1947. 

Williams,  Robert,  1928  W.  Washbume,  male, 
1941. 

Woods.    John    L.,    1831    West    13th    Street 
male.  1940. 
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(Name,  address,  and  sex) 

Bennett,   Mary,   2705   W.   Washington,    fe- 
male 

Bowers,  Alma,  2710  W.  Ogden  Act..  Apt.  110, 
female. 

Bynum,  Robert,  1728  W.  15th  Street,  male. 

Coburn,  Beatrice.  801  S.  Keeler,  female. 

Crockett,  Johnnie,  2826  W   Adams,  male. 

Dulaney,   Katherine,   3417   W.   Adams,   fe- 
male. 

Elders,  David.  1649  W,  Washington,  male. 

Garrett,  Morris,  1125  S.  Francisco,  male. 

Gray.  Velma,  1510  W,  I4t,h  Pl„  female. 

Harris,  Francis,  2501  W.  Monroe.  Apt.  102, 
male. 

Harris.  Phillip,  120  N.  Hermitage,  male 

Hewlett.    I&rry,    2000    W.    Warren    Blvd., 
male. 

Jackson,  Fannie,  1315  S.  Loomls,  female. 

Jackson,   Willie  Mae,   264   N.   Sacramento, 
female 

Johnson.  Assie,  1111  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  fe- 
male, 

Johnson.  Elizabeth.  3129  W  Fulton,  female. 

Johnson.  Lula,  2530  W.  Monroe,  female. 

Larkln.  Magnolia.  2811  W.  Warren,  female. 

Little,  R.  C,  3256  W.  Washington,  male. 

Lockhart.  Myrtle,  2501  W.  Monroe,  female. 

Lynch,  Willie,  1648  W.  15th  Street,  male. 

Moore,  Betty,  700  S.  Central  Park,  female. 

Nash,  Emma,  12  S.  Wood  Street,  female. 

Pocheco,  Amelia,  714  S.  Oakley,  female, 

Perez,  Joseph.   1633  W,  Madison  Apt,  804, 
male. 

Randall,  Eliza,  1381  E.  13th  Street,  female. 

Roundtree,    Helen,    2111    W.    Lake    Street 
Apt.  305.  female. 

Saffold,    Sylvester,   2823   W.   Warren,  male. 

Smith,  BUI,  3269  W.  Maypole,  male. 

Smith,  William,  330   S.  Loomls.  male. 

Steward,   Betty,   4342   W.   Washington,   fe- 
male. 

Sykes,   Louise,   1126   S.  Richmond,  female. 

Vaughn,  Willie,  2501  W.  Monroe,  male 

Walker,  Charles,  4351  W.  Washington,  male. 

Washington,   Annie.   2014   W.   Monroe,   fe- 
male. 

Withers.  William.  340  S.  Western  Apt.  160. 
male. 

Saulter,   Dora,   1108  S.   Richmond,  female. 

Walker,    Helen.    2111    W.    Lake    Apt.    107. 
female. 

Scott,  Joseph.   Ill   N.  Woods,  male. 

OJT  15-^-7031     1 
(Name,  address,  sex.  and  year  of  birth) 
Beard,  Bob.  2030  S  State  Street,  male,  194«. 
Berry.   Wallace,  2642   W.  Floumov,   male 
1947. 

Brown.   Clementine,    1848   W.  I^ilton,   fe- 
male, 1948, 

Horton,  D&nnette,  1610  W.  14th  Place,  fe- 
male. 

Lawrence,  Beverly.  2341  W.  Rooeevelt  Road, 
female,  1948. 

PlaU,  Ira,   840  W.  Maxwell,  male,   1949. 

Riley.  Sherry,  1828  W.  Pulton,  female,  I960. 

Woodward,  Carolyn,  311  8.  K&rlov,  female 
1946. 

Young,  Eve.  928  S.  LyUe,  female,  1931. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pol- 
lution of  the  air  we  breathe  is  on  its  way 
to  becoming  one  of  the  major  crises  con- 
fronting America.  There  is  no  resource  in 
the  world  that  has.  throughout  human 
history,  been  taken  more  for  granted. 
Yet.  just  last  January,  in  recommending 
that  the  Congress  adopt  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  President  Johnson  warned 
us  that  this  resource,  absolutely  essential 
to  all  forms  of  life  on  this  planet,  is  be- 
coming increasingly  a  danger  to  health 
because  of  its  pollution  by  man.  The 
President  said,  in  part: 

Polluted  air  corrodes  machinery.  It  defaces 
buildings.  It  may  shorten  the  lUe  of  what- 
ever It  touches — and  It  touches  everything. 

This  18  not  a  problem  of  our  largest  cities 
alone.  Welrton,  W.  Va  ,  and  Oar>',  Ind.,  are 
two  among  many  communities  that  suffer 
days  when  the  sun  seems  a  pale  orange  ball 
hidden  in  a  noxious  cloud.  Small  towns, 
farmlands,  forests — men.  animals,  and 
plants — aU  are  affected  by  the  waste  we  re- 
lease Into  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  hearing  testimony  on 
the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  gathered  support  for 
the  administration's  position  that  we 
must  act  now  to  halt  the  rising  tide  of 
air  pollution.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  statement  by  Andrew  J. 
Biemiller,  director.  Department  of  Leg- 
islation, American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, delivered  to  the  Committee  on 
August  30.  1967. 

Air  poUutlon  is  part  of  the  general  dilemma 
produced  by  the  massive  changes  la  the  total 
environment  produced  by  this  industrial  and 
technological  age.  The  enormous  dislocations 
in  the  world's  ecological  arrangements  have 
gathered  tremendous  momentum  In  the  past 
half-century.  It  Is  only  recently  that  some  of 
the  possible  long-range  dangers  to  health 
and  to  life  on  this  planet  have  been  idenU- 
fied 

Air  pollution  Is  not  a  simple  matter  of 
dirty  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  stacks  of 
factories  and  steam  power  stations,  or  ex- 
haust gases  belched  out  of  Innumerable 
motor  vehicles.  It  la  also  a  product  of  the  way 
traffic  Is  routed  and  handled,  the  way  of  the 
winds  and  the  weather,  the  geographic  and 
topographic  characteristics  of  places  where 
people  live,  work  and  travel,  the  kinds  of  in- 
dustries that  have  been  created,  the  way  solid 
wastes  are  handled.  These  elements,  singly 
and  together,  make  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion complex  and  dynamic  and  make  air  pol- 
lution control  a  staggering  and  never-ending 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  provides  the  tools  for  controlling 
and  preventing  air  pollution  from  Indus- 
try and  motor  vehicles,  and  It  gives  us 
the  means  to  enforce  thla  control  at  all 
levels  of  government — local.  State,  and 
Federal.  It  Includes  provisions  for  re- 
search in  all  aspects  of  air  pollution  so 


that  our  knowledge  of  the  problem  will 
dictate  the  methods  by  which  we  solve  it. 
I  feel  this  legislation  is  drastically 
needed.  Each  day  that  air  pollution  con- 
tinues unchecked  there  is  more  illness, 
and  there  are  more  death.s.  That  is  why 
we  must  not  hesitate  to  enact  this  na- 
tional program  for  clean  air  now. 


WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  quite  certain  that  a  great 
many   of   our   colleagues   felt   that   the 
House   demeaned   Itself  when   it   delib- 
erately excluded  the  employees  of  the 
Office   of   Economic    Opportunity   from 
participation  in  the  Federal  pay  raise 
bill.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  that  score, 
those  who  voted  to  exclude  the  OEO  em- 
ployees should  read  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  October  23 
editions  of  the  Trenton  Evening  Times. 
The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Waste  Not,  Want  Not 
By  an  86-68  vote  a  few  days  ago.  the  House 
of    Representatives    deliberately    and    with 
malice    aforethought    excluded    2,700    em- 
ployes of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
from  participation  In  the  federal  pay  raise 
bin. 

The  only  thing  better  than  freezing  the  pay 
of  the  poverty  warriors,  said  Rep.  Durward 
O.  Hall.  D.  Mo.,  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
entire  poverty  war  budget  bill — "in  the  sad 
event"  that  It  gets  on  the  floor  In  the  current 
session. 

At  about  the  same  time  all  this  was  hap- 
pening, the  Republican  mayors  of  22  cities, 
containing  more  than  14  million  people, 
petitioned  the  Republican  leadership  of  Con- 
gress to  support  the  President's  request  for 
$2.06  billion  for  O.E.O.  this  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion.  '  said  the 
mayors  In  a  telegram,  "that  the  programs 
are  a  positive  force  in  lessening  social  ten- 
sions In  our  cities.  All  of  us  are  confident 
they  win  continue  to  improve  and  are  so 
meaningful  as  to  give  our  less  fortunate 
citizens  a  new  hope  In  life  .  .  . 

'The  strong  leadership  provided  by  this 
agency  in  administering  the  various  projects 
has  been  most  Impressive." 

Not  universally  impressive.  Not  to  those 
who  are  bUndly  against  the  war  on  poverty 
and  everything  connected  with  It. 


ALTERATION  OP  HISTORY 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  George  Orwell's  frightening 
book,  "1984,"  he  describes  how  a  totali- 
tarian government  could  change  history 


by  altering  old  records,  and  by  constant 
repetition  of  new  and  amended  versions 
of  history  to  meet  new  need.s.  An  earlier 
era's  hero  might  become  a  villian  In  one 
new  edition  of  history,  and,  by  the  sys- 
tematic deletion  of  his  name  from  old 
books  and  newspapers,  he  might  even 
become  a  "unperson"— a  figure  about 
whom  nothing  was  remembered,  and 
who  might  as  well  never  have  lived. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  document  wliich 
indicates  that  the  minority  party's  cam- 
paign experts,  perhaps  in  a  dress  re- 
hearsal for  the  1984  elections,  are  trying 
to  alter  history  as  drastically  a£  any  of 
Orwell's  sinister  creators  of  "unperson.s" 
In  a  publication  called,  inappropriately 
enough.  New  Directions,  the  Minorities 
Division  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  now  seeks  to  describe  "how 
congressional  Republicans  are  working  to 
change"— that  Is  their  word,  Mr.  Speak- 
er— "and  effect  the  major  issues  of  the 
day." 

AU  of  us  remember  vividly,  some  with 
a  sense  of  shame  that  still  lingers,  how 
a  rat  control  bill  was  literally  laughed 
off  the  floor  by  the  Republicans  when  it 
was  first  brought  before  the  House.  Amid 
a  volley  of  bad  jokes  and  tasteless  humor, 
the  Republicans,  led  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill],  refused 
even  to  pass  the  rule,  while  59  voted 
against  It.  The  issue  was  Joined  clearly 
in  this  vote,  and  the  Republicans  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  were  against  rat 
control,  while  the  Democrats  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  were  for  it. 

Rat  control  was  not  killed  permanent- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker.  Two  months  later,  the 
House  was  considering  the  partnership 
for   health   bill,   H.R.   6418.   which  had 
nothing   to    do   with   rat  control.   The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rbuss' 
introduced  a  rat  control  amendment  to 
that  bill  with.  I  am  happy  to  state,  the 
support   of   the   Republican   gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasJ,  and  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House 
Comes  now  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  tells  us  that  H.R.  6418 
which    they    say    Is    "More    commonly 
known    as    the    rat    control    bill"    was 
passed    on    September    20,    and.    they 
proudly  point  out.  68  Republicans  voted 
for  It.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  one  of  the  most 
flagrantly  dishonest  analyses  In  my  ex- 
perience,   the    same    document    which 
boasts  of  the  68  Republicans  voting  for 
the  rat  control  amendment  to  H.R.  6418, 
says  not  one  word  about  the  110  Republi- 
cans who  voted  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  clearly  on 
the  record.  There  have  been  two  effort.s 
in  the  House  to  enact  rat  control  pro- 
grams. The  first  one  was  beaten  by  the 
Republicans,  with  some  assistance  from 
con.servatlve  Democrats.  The  second  at- 
tempt was  successful  because  of  the  votes 
of  most  Democrats,  and  a  minority  of 
Republicans.  But  In  both  cases,  the  Re- 
publicans, by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
voted  against  rat  control.  To  attempt  to 
describe  the  .second  and  successful  effort, 
which  they  tried  their  best  to  prevent,  as 
a  Republican  achievement,  is  not  exag- 
geiatlon,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not  even  dis- 
tortion It  is  pure  bunk. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Incredible  statement  from  the 
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GOP  National  Committee  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I 
suggest,  to  publishers  who  bring  out  fur- 
ther editions  of  Orwell's  classic,  that  they 
print  it  in  the  appendix,  to  show  what 
Orwell  was  talking  about,  as  It  is  prac- 
ticed in  1967: 

Spotlight  on  the  Hill 

"Spotlight"  win  be  a  regular  feature  of  our 
Minorities  Division  Newsletter  and  will 
carry — in  brief — a  description  of  how  Con- 
gressional Republicans  are  working  to  change 
iind  effect  the  major  issues  of  the  day: 

HR  6418— Partnership  for  Health  Program 
I  More  commonly  known  as  "Rat  Control 
Bill")  was  passed  on  September  20,  1967  by 
the  Hotise.  BUI  authorizes  grants  to  the  states 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  for  health 
programs.  The  "Rat  Control"  Amendment 
was  added  on  by  Republican  Representative. 
Charles  McC  Mathlas,  Jr.  (Md.),  and  Henry 
S  Reuss  (D.  WU.). 
Vote 68  Republicans  For 


OIL  SHALE  DEPOSITS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mossl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent 
editorial  the  Sacramento  Bee  warned  of 
the  need  for  the  public  to  guard  care- 
fully its  interest  tn  oil  shale  deposits. 

It  Is  a  warning  we  should  heed  and  I 
therefore  submit  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  the  Bee  editorial. 

(From  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Oct.  6.  1967] 
Public  Should  Guard  Its  On,  Shale  Lands 

The  American  public  should  make  Itself 
aware  of  the  fantastic  potential  wealth  It 
owns  In  the  vast  shale  oil  fields  of  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  Only  by  doing  this  can 
It  make  sure  Its  property  Is  being  properly 
managed  by  Its  public  servants  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Shale  is  a  rock  formation  containing 
minerals.  It  is  estimated  the  Green  River 
Formation  In  the  three  states  contains  rich 
aluminum  and  sodium  deposits  in  addition 
to  the  oil.  But  most  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  oU. 

There  are  about  2  trllliou  barrels  of  oil  in 
the  shale  formation  of  the  three  states.  This 
is  about  70  times  the  nation's  proved  reserves 
of  crude  petroleum.  When  it  Is  considered  the 
nation  uses  only  about  3.5  billion  barrels  of 
oil  yearly,  the  great  wealth  of  the  oil  shale 
potential  is  almost  beyond  imagining. 

For  Instance.  It  has  been  figured  that  if  this 
oil  were  produced  and  sold,  according  to  the 
"Magazine  of  Wall  Street."  the  money  raised 
would  be  sufficient  to  p.iy  off  the  entire  na- 
tional debt  with  a  $10,000  bonus  left  over  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United 
States. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  oil  shale  lands  is 
owned  by  the  federal  government,  most  of 
the  remainder  by  major  oil  companies. 

However,  great  problems  stand  in  the  way 
of  realizing  the  wealth.  First  of  all,  tech- 
nology has  to  be  perfected  to  make  mining 
of  the  oil  feasible.  This  will  take  large 
amounts  of  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment, research  and  development. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  offered  on 
how  to  handle  the  oil  production,  including 
government-private  enterprise  partnership  or 
public  development  along  the  lines  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


The  important  thing  is  that  the  public  de- 
mand the  federal  government  protect  its 
rights  against  monopolization  and  make  sure 
whatever  policy  Is  adopted  insures  the  fullest 
possible  return. 

The  oil  shale  deposits  are  a  great  national 
asset  which  belong  to  all  the  people.  There- 
fore, the  first  beneficiaries  should  be  all  the 
people  and  not  a  few  private  Interests. 


STATE   AND    LOCAL    HUMAN    RELA- 
TIONS COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mainland  [Mr.  Long]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  to  help  staff  ofHclal 
State  and  local  human  relations  com- 
missions. 

Human  relations  agencies  are  set  up  to 
assist  c immunities  In  resolving  disputes, 
disagreements,  and  difficulties  relating  to 
discriminatory  practices  based  on  race. 
color,  or  national  origin.  The  agencies 
face  serious  operational  difficulties,  which 
my  bill  Is  designed  to  help  solve. 

On  introducing  the  bill,  I  Included  as 
part  of  my  statement  a  letter  from  David 
Glenn,  the  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Community  Relations  Commission,  who 
originally  suggested  the  legislation  to  me 
At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  another  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Glenn,  describing  some  of  the 
experiences  and  needs  of  local  human  re- 
lations commissions. 

Baltimore  CoMMrNrry  Relations 

COMMI!?SION 

Baltimore.  Md.,  October  24.  1967. 
Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long. 

Hcnise  of  Representatives,  Longworth  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Long:  As  a  follow  up  to 
ov:r  recent  conversations  regarding  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  whereby  the  federal  gov- 
ernment might  make  funds  available  to  local 
commissions,  I  thought  It  might  be  well  for 
me  to  comment  on  some  of  the  experiences 
which  we  have  had  locally  which  Indicate 
the  need  for  federal  assistance  to  local  and 
state  human  relations  commissions. 

As  I  stated,  both  In  our  conversations  and 
In  earlier  correspondence,  local  commissions 
have  not  been  able  to  respond  effectively  to 
the  Increasing  demands  prompted  by  civil 
rights  activity— particularly  those  demands 
which  stem  from  the  frustration  and  unrest 
of  people  in  the  ghetto  communities.  For 
example,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  in  May  of  1966. 
designated  Baltimore  as  Us  target  city,  and 
Immediately  thereafter  set  about  to  organize 
people  in  the  East  Baltimore  ghetto  area.  As 
a  result  of  CORE'S  activity,  the  eastside  com- 
munity was  awakened  and  there  were  numer- 
ous concerted  drives  aimed  at  eliminating 
discrimination  in  certain  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation, and  also  other  activities  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  status  of  people 
In  the  area.  Obviously,  once  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity gets  under  way,  both  the  unrest  and 
the  scope  of  the  activity  increase. 

Of  course,  the  agency  which  is  first  In- 
volved In  the  attempt  to  resolve  the  griev- 
ances and  demands  which  result  from  such 
activity  Is  the  local  human  relations  com- 
mission. It  Is  clear  that  in  a  large  metropoli- 
tan   community    such    as    Baltimore,    one 


agency  with  limited  staff  (our  present  com- 
plement is  16  Including  administrative  staff) 
cannot  adequately  respond  to  the  demands 
which  result  from  Such  mass  activity.  This 
Is  particularly  true  when  there  Is  every  p)os- 
slbllity  that  several  thrusts  of  this  type 
may  be  going  on  In  the  overall  community 
at  the  same  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
was  the  case  In  Baltimore  over  the  past 
summer;  for.  along  with  CORE'S  drive  In 
East  Baltimore,  a  number  of  other  organiza- 
tions were  marshalling  forces  and  carrying 
out  the  same  types  of  actlrtty  in  West  Balti- 
more. It  is  apparent  that  when  so  many  ef- 
forts are  in  progress,  government  must  be 
able  to  respond,  and  tiie  failure  to  respond 
only  increases  the  frustration  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  adds  fuel  to  the  arguments  of 
those  malcontents  who  say  that  government 
will  not  respond;  therefore,  the  "deprived" 
citizen  must  resort  to  more  extreme 
measures. 

It  is  Important,  however,  that  I  not  leave 
you  with  the  impression  that  the  only  role 
of  local  commissions  Is  to  react  and  respond 
to  the  activities  of  ci^•il  rights  groups.  An- 
other responsibility  is  that  of  interpreting 
the  civil  rights  movement  to  the  white  com- 
munity, and  attempting  to  make  certain 
that  the  activity  of  civil  rights  groups  does 
not  result  In  heightened  counter-response  by 
those  who  are  adamantly  opposed  to  prog- 
ress in  the  civil  rights  field.  Here  In  Balti- 
more we  have  had  our  share  of  this  kind  of 
activity,  and  thus  far  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  warding-off  a  major  confrontation  and 
explosion  between  these  oppyoelng  elements. 
TTiere  is  nothing,  however,  to  guarantee  that 
we  will  be  so  lucky  in  months  and  years  to 
come. 

Now.  getting  back  to  the  legislation.  If 
the  Congress  sees  fit  to  pass  the  bUl  which 
you  are  considering  Introducing,  It  will  allow 
local  commissions  first  of  all  to  add  staff — 
particularly  staff  which  can  be  assigned  to 
handle  commimlty  problems,  hopefully  on  a 
long-term  program  basis  rather  than  on  a 
short-term  "reaction"  basis  such  aS  is  now 
the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of  local  com- 
missions throughout  the  country.  Addition- 
ally, the  legislation  would  permit  local  com- 
missions to  establish  o.Tlces  out  In  the  com- 
munity where  commission  staffs  might  be 
closer  to  the  communities  and  their  prob- 
lems, and  be  in  position  to  develop  programs 
aimed  at  meeting  and  resolving  these  con- 
cerns. 

In  any  event,  I  just  thought  it  might  be 
helpful  If  I  put  these  few  thoughts  on  paper 
so  that  you  might  understand  why  I  think 
It  is  desirable  that  the  federal  government 
make  an  .-fort  to  assist  local  commissions 
to  act  quii  kly  and  more  effectively  relative 
to  the  problems  which  must  be  faced  in  all 
urban  communities 

Should  you  have  any  further  questions  or 
comments  regarding  my  feelings  on  the  Sub- 
ject, I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  meet  with 
you  to  discuss  them. 
Yours  sincerely, 

David  L.  Glenn, 

Director. 


CAN  SOVIET  JEWS  CELEBRATE? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosinthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  times 
are  always  appropriate  for  us  to  speak 
out  In  support  of  human  rights  and  free- 
doms, and  for  us  to  decrj'  all  efforts  to 
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restrict  these  rights.  The  cultural  geno- 
cide of  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  well  established.  This  grim  fact 
stands  today  as  a  particularly  repugnant 
abridgment  of  human  freedom.  The 
current  Soviet  cultural  assault  on  its 
Jewish  citizens  demands  the  sustained 
outrage  of  free  men  everywhere  and  at 
all  times.  This  week,  though,  marks  the 
joint  celebration  of  the  Jewish  holiday 
of  Simchat  Torah  and  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  revolution,  and  this 
conjunction  offers  us  a  special  chance  to 
realBrm  America's  dismay  at  the  plight 
of  Russian  Jewry  today. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  progenitors  of  the 
November  revolution  promised  peace  and 
freedom  to  all  the  Russian  peoples,  but 
today  there  is  no  peace  and  no  freedom 
for  2-2  million  Soviet  Jews.  The 
Soviet  constitution  promises  its  Jew- 
ish citizens  protection  from  anti-Semi- 
tism and  this  same  Soviet  Constitution 
guarantees  Its  support  for  the  mainte- 
nanc€  of  the  many  national  minorities  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  promises  stand 
unfulfilled  today,  and  on  the  eve  of  Soviet 
Russia's  50th  anniversary.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  recount  these  barren  promises 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  yet  bear 
fruit. 

For  Jews  throughout  the  world.  Sim- 
chat  Torah  has  been  celebrated  as  a  joy- 
ous day.  and  the  very  name  of  the  holi- 
day may  be  translated  Into  English  as 
"rejoicing  in  the  law."  This  festival's 
joint  occurrence  this  year  with  the  Soviet 
national  holiday  reminds  us,  however, 
that  the  second  largest  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  the  world  cannot  publish  Hebrew 
language  versions  of  that  same  law.  that 
no  seminaries  presently  exist  within  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  education  of  rabbis 
able  to  interpret  that  law.  and  that  this 
law  is  increasingly  inaccessible  to  young 
Soviet  Jews.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  re- 
cent Arab-Israel  war,  the  situation  I  have 
just  described  has  been  made  even 
more  grim  by  the  onset  of  a  crude  smear 
campaign  against  Jews  living  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  against  hitherto  safe 
Jewish  communities  of  other  Communist 
states.  Clearly,  then,  Jews  can  find  little 
cause  for  celebration  at  the  start  of  So- 
viet Russia's  golden  jubilee. 

Elie  Wiesel,  a  prominent  novelist  who 
has  written  movingly  about  the  current 
aigony  of  the  Russian  Jewish  community 
in  "The  Jews  of  Silence,"  reminds  us, 
nevertheless,  that  Soviet  Jews  will  cele- 
brate Simchat  Torah  this  week  along 
with  their  brethren  in  more  favorable 
circumstances.  According  to  Mr.  Wiesel. 
Simchat  Torah  has  In  fact  become  the 
occasion  chosen  for  Soviet  Jews  to  reas- 
sert their  Jewish  identities.  Thus  both 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  about  to  celebrate  major 
festivals  this  week,  but  their  reasons  are 
antithetical  in  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  help  Soviet  Jews 
celebrate  their  holiday  by  reminding  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  pledges 
made  by  Its  founders  50  years  ago.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  speak  out 
forthrlghtly  and  clearly  on  this  issue.  I 
urge  the  State  Department  to  press  its 
case  in  support  of  Soviet  Jewry  with 
Soviet  ofiBcials  at  all  levels,  and  I  urge 
that  they  do  so  with  renewed  vigor.  1 
urge  that  the  Voice  of  America  increase 


its  coverage  of  Jewish  affairs  for  a  Jewish 
Soviet  listenershlp  starved  for  news, 

The  simultaneous  celebration  of  two 
major  holidays  affords  us  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  Soviet  leaders  of  many 
empty  promises.  I  can  only  hope  that  by 
continuing  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  So- 
viet Jews  throughout  the  year,  these 
promises  may  soon  be  met,  and  that  fu- 
ture generations  might  eventually  look 
back  to  this  anniversary  as  golden  and 
not  merely  gilt. 


WILKINS    SEES    RIOTS    LINKED    TO 
EXPLOITATION  OF  POOR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ROSENTHAL.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
concern   of  responsible  leaders  for   the 
many  ways  in  which  the  poor  are  ex- 
ploited is  growing. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  poor  do  not 
need  sympathy  or  paternal  solicitude 
nearly  as  much  as  ways  to  develop  their 
skills  and  obtain  jobs  and  housing  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  rest  of  our  society. 

But  the  despicable  practices  of  exploit- 
ing the  poor  precisely  because  they  are 
poor  raises  not  only  profound  moral 
questions  but  also  substantiates,  to  the 
poor,  their  doubts  about  America's  real 
earnestness  in  providing  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Roy  Wllkins  wrote  recently  about  an 
aspect  of  consumer  protection  which  re- 
lates to  this  general  question  of  our  com- 
mitment to  justice  and,  specifically,  to 
the  role  of  sensed  injustice  in  the  ghetto 
riots.  His  syndicated  article,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  over  50  newspapers, 
follows: 

Check    Day    Pood    Paic*    Hikes    Relate    to 
Riots 
(By  Roy  WUJtlos) 
The    testimony   before   a   House   subcom- 
mittee that  prices  in  a  supermarket  chain 
rose  9.1   per  cent  In  poor  neighborhoods  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  the  day  welfare  checks 
were  distributed   haa  significance  as  far  as 
riots  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  people  do  not  stage  a  riot  be- 
cause of  a  percentage  Increase  In  food  prices 
But  the  cheating  Is  stored  up  In  their  minds 
It  Is  added  to  the  bits  and  pieces  that  alto- 
gether, convince  them  that  the  world  Is  out 
to  get  them  because  they  are  black  or  poor 
or  both. 

Let  a  policeman  hit  or  shoot  someone  at 
the  wrong  time  under  the  wrong  circum- 
stances and  an  upheaval  Is  on.  TTie  actual 
participants  may  have  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
cuses for  their  conduct — all  of  them  con- 
trary to  law  and  most  of  them  to  common 
decency — but  the  vast  majority  Is  moved  by 
the  opportunity  to  strike  out  at  the  world 
that  has  held  them  back. 

The  common  knowledge  In  the  ghetto  that 
prices  are  upped  on  welfare  check  days  may 
not  be  of  the  stature  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  high-level  Investigatory  bodies,  but  It 
Is  a  factor  In  the  build-up  of  the  riot  at- 
mosphere. More  Importantly,  It  helps  to  ac- 
count for  the  lack  of  cooperation  in  efforts 
to  stop  riots  among  many  communities. 

Three  housewives  told  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 


tee that  they  checked  10  Items  In  three  stores 
in  poor  areas  and  the  same  Items  In  sU  stores 
In  middle  and  upper  Income  neighborhoods. 
The  checks  were  made  on  the  same  dates  at 
two-week  Interval-s.  Only  on  September  1,  the 
welfare  check  date,  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "poor"  prices  and  the  "rich"  prices 
as  wide  as  9.1  per  cent. 

This  practicft  Is  In  effect  In  at  least  50 
cities.  It  Is  so  well  known  in  the  ghettos  that 
no  one  talks  of  It  any  more.  As  a  duty  to  his 
corporation,  an  assistant  general  counsel  of  a 
food  store  chain  told  Rep,  Benjamin  S.  Ro- 
senthal, Elmhurst  Democrat,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  there  was  "no  truth  in 
the  accusation,"  Rep,  Rosenthal  properly  re- 
plied "that  the  lawyer,  being  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  was  not  In  a  position  to  rebut  the 
charges." 

Just  to  rivet  down  what  all  Negroes  already 
know,  Arthur  Ross,  commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  In  connection  with  the  probe  of  the 
Watts  not  of  1965,  a  survey  had  shown  a 
tendency  of  prices  to  rise  in  the  Watts  neigh- 
borhood of  Los  Angeles  "when  relief  checks 
were  distributed," 

Thus.  Negroes  as  a  whole  not  only  have  less 
employment  at  less  wages,  as  well  as  scores 
of  thousands  who  are  welfare  clients,  but 
what  little  they  manage  to  "get  hold  of,"  as 
they  say.  Is  sliced  off  In  9  per  cent  food  price 
increases. 

The  man  who  lives  In  an  $8,000  and  up 
Income  neighborhood  need  not  fear  that  his 
food  bUl  win  Jump  on  a  day  certain  each 
month.  It  Is  the  welfare  family  that  gets  it 
In  the  neck. 

More  heated  speeches  are  delivered  In  the 
nation  on  communism,  racial  disorders  and 
the  "bums  on  welfare"  than  on  any  other 
topics.  An  extremely  rough  and  minimum 
calculation,  based  upon  only  100  relief  faml- 
Mm  In  Mueh.  of  only  200  chain  stores  at  a  price 
Jump  of  only  98  each  month  comes  verj-  close 
to  the  respectable  sum  of  2  million  dollars 
annually.  The  total  could  easily  be  as  high  as 
5  million.  Not  bad — especially  since  It  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  profit. 

All  food  chain  store  executives  and  share- 
holders who  have  not  made  s{>eeches  or  con- 
versational remarks  about  the  "welfare 
bums"  win  please  stand  up. 
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THE    INTOLERABLE   SITUATION   OP 
JEWRY  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
are  all  painfully  aware  that  the  lot  of 
the  Jewish  people  has  not  been  a  happy 
one  for  centuries.  Pate  has  been  ex- 
tremely cruel  to  them,  especially  since 
the  rise  of  Nazi  dictatorship  In  Europe  in 
the  early  1930's.  During  the  decade  of 
mld-1930s'and  mid-1940's  they  faced 
total  extermination  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe.  Hitler's  heartless  lieutenants 
almost  succeeded  in  their  diabolical  de- 
sign; and  the  survivors  of  this  wholesale 
genocide  faced  their  fate  with  exemplary 
fortitude. 

While  millions  of  Jews  were  thus  being 
done  to  death  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  was  hoped  that  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  allowed  to  live  In  relative 
safety.  Immune  from  such  treatment. 
Since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  however, 
we  have  learned  that  our  hopes  were 


groimdless,  and  that  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  classless  society  the  Jews,  while 
not  experiencing  the  horrors  of  Naziism, 
were  still  suffering  under  extreme  forms 
of  discriminations  and  inequities. 

The  Soviet  regime  at  times  gave  the 
impression  of  allowing  the  Jews  perfect 
equality  and  free  expression  to  Jewish 
talents,  thereby  benefiting  immensely  by 
their  genius  as  scientists,  as  leaders  in 
the  arts  and  literature,  and  in  many 
other  fields  of  activity.  But  when  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  exercised  their 
limitless  power  indiscriminately  and  with 
iron  rigidity,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered more  by  the  deliberate  and  subtle 
racial  policy  of  the  authorities.  In  the 
performance  of  religious  worship  there 
the  Soviet  Jews  were  treated  as  the 
"least  favored  of  religious  communities," 
according  to  a  recent  report  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  limiting  the  quantity  of 
paper  for  publications  in  the  Hebrew 
language  seems  a  deliberate  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Jews.  And  the  extremely 
harsh  punishment  Imposed  upon  Jews 
for  minor  offenses  also  has  the  ugly  tinge 
of  racial  discrimination. 

Until  very  recently  all  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  numbering  some  3,000,000, 
endured  unjust  and  unequal  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities,  but  in 
recent  months  their  lot  has  worsened. 
The  recent  Israel-Arab  war  has  caused 
this  worsening.  The  Soviet  government, 
which  supported  the  Arabs  and  there- 
fore suffered  a  clear  setback  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Arabs,  seems  to  take  the  atti- 
tude that  even  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
had  a  share  in  the  Arab  defeat — a  pre- 
posterous attitude,  but  one  that  bespeaks 
quite  eloquently  for  the  Soviet's  anti- 
Semitic  posture.  The  government-owned 
and  rigidly  controlled  Soviet  press  is  al- 
lowed to  brand  Zionism  as  a  hastily  in- 
spired concept.  In  Its  "cold  war"  against 
the  Jews,  the  Soviet  Government  barred 
the  emigration  of  some  6,000  Soviet  Jews 
to  Israel  late  In  August:  and  it  is  reported 
more  recently  that  Soviet  authorities  are 
exerting  some  pressure  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  Soviet  satellite  countries  in 
Europe  to  do  likewise,  preventing  the  de- 
parture of  Jews  to  Israel. 

The  overall  picture  one  sees  through 
such  ugly  instances  is  not  a  bright  one. 
While  we  of  the  free  world  are  limited  in 
what  can  be  done  in  a  concrete  way  to 
aid  these  victims  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism 
effectively,  still,  we  as  free  men  in  a  free 
society  have  an  obligation  to  use  what 
means  we  do  have  available,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  our  freedom  to  speak, 
to  raise  our  voices  in  protest  against 
Soviet  actions  taken  against  Soviet 
Jewry. 


RESOLUTION  URGING  U.N.  ACTION 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr,  Edwards!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 


Speaker,  yesterday,  October  24,  was 
United  Nations  Day — a  day  in  celebra- 
tion of  that  time,  just  22  years  ago,  that 
the  charter  of  this  international  orga- 
nization for  peace  went  into  effect.  With 
this,  the  Uiilted  States  and  the  other  na- 
tions committed  themselves  to  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  which  seem  to 
be  inevitable  between  modern  nation- 
states  and  which  today  could  result  in 
the  destruction  of  a  third  of  the  world 
in  just  a  few  seconds. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  structural 
problems  these  past  22  years  have  re- 
vealed in  the  U.N.  We  all  know,  too,  the 
many  times  our  own  country  has  abdi- 
cated our  solemn  treaty  responsibility 
under  the  charter.  We  face  just  such  an 
agonizing  and  dangerous  situation  today 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  today  joining  Congressman  Her- 
bert Tenzer  and  several  other  Members 
of  the  House  in  sponsoring  a  concurrent 
resolution  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  submit 
a  resolution  to  the  United  Nations  for 
the  establishment  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  resolution  asks  the  President 
to  request  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  for  action  to  end  the 
confiict  in  accordance  with  section  25  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  if  the  Council  can- 
not act,  then  consideration  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  under  the  "united  for 
peace  "  rules. 

Our  Nation  is  being  torn  apart  by  in- 
ternal conflict  and  decay  of  our  own 
institutions  while  valuable  resources  are 
bogged  down  in  a  disastrous  land  war 
in  Asia.  If  indeed  China  is  the  real  threat 
in  the  coming  years,  this  self-defeating 
and  self-debilitating  policy  Is  no  way  to 
meet  that  threat. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  our  tenuous 
and  questionable  commitment  to  the 
Diem  government  could  never  justify 
the  massive  escalation  and  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  war  which  has  occurred. 
Furthermore,  many  of  us  believe  the 
commitment  made  by  signing  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  far 
more  significant  and  compelling  com- 
mitment and  thus  ought  to  be  the  guide 
for  our  national  policy  in  today's  world. 

I  therefore  urge  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  wliich  tomorrow  begins 
hearings  on  a  similar  resolution,  to  sup- 
port this  means  of  seeking  a  peaceful, 
political  settlement  to  this  tragedj'  in 
Vietnam. 


ADMINISTRATION    GUN    BILL   PUTS 
REPUBLICANS  ON   SPOT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  ReesI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REES,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks  President  Johnson  has  sharply 
stepped  up  the  drive  for  enactment  of 
gun-control  legislation.  Starting  with  his 
speech  to  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  of  September  7,  and 
following  with  his  September  14  letters 
to  the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of 


the  House,  President  Johnson  has  in- 
deliblj-  placed  himself  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  senseless  slaughter  of  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  by  firearms 
each  year. 

The  editorial  pages  of  our  great  news- 
papers have  been  echoing  these  senti- 
ments and  adding  their  own  weight  in 
favor  of  firearms  control.  One  of  the  best 
and  most  penetrating  articles  I  have  seen 
appeared  in  the  September  24.  1967.  edi- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  I 
append  to  these  remarks.  This  article 
makes  very  clear  the  weakness  of  Re- 
publican proposals  on  firearms  control, 
and  the  posture  they  will  assume  by  op- 
posing effective  firearms  control 

I  am  delighted  that  all  this  concerted 
activity  by  the  President  and  others  is 
achieving  significant  results.  The  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported  the  ad- 
ministration's firearms  bill.  Our  own 
Judiciarj'  Committee  is  actively  consid- 
ering this  legislation  at  the  present  time, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  firearms  control 
legislation  will  promptly  reach  the  fioor 
in  both  Houses  so  that  this  protection 
can  be  promptly  provided  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
follows : 
Administration  Gvn  Bill  Put  Repttbucans 

ON    Spot — GOP    Opposition   to    Contkols 

Runs  Counter  to  MAjosmr  Views  in  Pub- 
lic Opinion  Polls 

(By  John  H.  Averlll) 

Washington. — In  singling  out  his  gun  con- 
trol bin  as  an  anttcrlme  measure  that  Con- 
gress should  enact  promptly.  President  John- 
son appears  to  have  put  the  Republicans  on 
the  spot. 

Whether  or  not  this  was  Mr.  Johnson's 
Intention,  many  observers  feel  the  President 
made  a  shrewd  political  move  when  he  ap- 
p>ealed  to  Congress  the  other  day  to  pass  the 
gun  bill. 

Public  opinion  polls  Indicate  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
favor  federal  controls  over  trafficking  In  fire- 
arms. Congress,  for  at  least  five  years,  has 
been  considering  legislation  to  curb  mall- 
order  gun  sales  Yet  neither  house  of  Con- 
gress has  done  anything  about  It 

While  the  opposition  also  Includes  several 
congressional  Democrats  from  those  states, 
particularly  In  the  South  and  West,  where 
hunting  Is  a  major  pastime.  It  has  been 
the  Republicans  who  have  been  most  con- 
spicuously outspoken  against  gun  controls 

CAJtIPAICN  ISSUY 

This  clearly  hasn't  been  overlooked  by  Mr 
Johnson  at  a  time  when  the  Republicans 
show  every  sign  of  trying  to  make  crime  In 
the  streets  and  urban  rtolence  major  Issues 
of  the  1968  presidential  campaign. 

There  was  no  mention  of  Republican  op- 
pKjsltlon  when  the  President  rent  a  Ep>eclal 
message  to  Congress  Sept  15  urging  prompt 
action  on  his  bill  to  prohibit  interstate  mall 
order  gun  sales 

Yet  Mr.  Johnson  nevertheless  put  the 
onus  on  the  opposition  when  he  cited  FBI 
statistics  showing  Increase  in  crimes  Involv- 
ing guns  and  said 

"A  civilized  nation  cannot  allow  this 
armed  terror  to  continue  An  enlightened 
Congress  must  not  allow  It  to  continue.  The 
time  has  come  for  action." 

TAUNTS    CRITICS 

In  words  that  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
taunting  critics  who  accuse  hlin  of  not  do- 
ing enough  to  combat  street  crime,  the 
President  said  his  bill  would  help  provide 
a  climate  of  security  for  all  citizens. 

"Talking  about  morality    speaking  about 
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crime,  deploring  the  conditions  that  exist 
cannot  get  the  Job  done."  he  said.  "The  time 
Is  here  and  now  to  stand  up  and  vote  against 
crime." 

The  message  was  loud  and  clear:  put  up 
or  shut  up. 

Prom  the  Administration's  standpoint, 
what  the  Republicans  are  putting  up  Is 
something  totally  Inadequate. 

OFFER   ALTEBN.^TE 

Most  Republicans  who  oppose  the  Admin- 
Lstratlon  bill  admit  they  would  prefer  no 
federal  gun  legislation  at  all.  But  as  an 
alternative  to  an  outright  ban  on  all  Inter- 
state mall  order  gun  sales,  the  Republicans 
are  offering  a  bill  that  would  put  some 
curb*  on  mall  order  sales  of  handgims  only. 
Rifles  or  shotguns  would  not  be  affected. 

Under  this  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Roman 
L.  Hruska  (R-Neb.),  prospective  handgun 
buyers  would  have  to  submit  affidavits  at- 
testing to  good  moral  character  and  back- 
ground. 

Hruska,  chief  ally  of  the  National  Rifle 
Assn  in  the  fight  against  outlawing  inter- 
state gun  sales,  said  he  will  asic  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  to  subsUtute  his  bill 
for  the  Administration  measure. 

Hruska  succeeded  In  such  a  maneuver  last 
year.  With  the  16-man  Judiciary  Committee 
evenly  split  over  the  Administration  bill, 
backers  of  the  President's  legislation  reluc- 
tantly voted  for  the  Hruska  meastire  In  hopes 
they  could  strengthen  it  on  the  Senate  floor. 
But  Congress  adjourned  before  the  Senate 
could  act. 

Leading  backers  of  the  Administration  bill. 
such  as  Sens.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  fD-Conn.)  and 
Edward  M.  (Ted)  Kennedy  (D-Maas.).  con- 
cede they  may  have  to  do  the  same  thing  this 
year  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  deadlocks. 
But  Kennedy  said  his  preferred  course  in  the 
event  of  a  deadlock  is  to  try  to  attach  the 
Johnson  bill  as  an  amendment  to  some  other 
legislation  that  has  a  better  chance  of 
passage. 

Another  hope  Is  to  induce  one  or  both  of 
two  committee  Democrats  who  have  opposed 
the  Administration  bill.  Sens.  Philip  A.  Hart 
(Mich.)  and  Quenlin  N.  Burdlck  (N.D.)  to 
change  their  position. 

Hart  and  Burdlck  are  liberals  who  usually 
support  Administration  domestic  programs 
But  coming  from  states  where  hunting  and 
shooting  Interests  exert  much  influence, 
both  have  balked  at  curbing  sales  or  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

It  is  largely  because  of  Hruska  that  the 
Republicans  have  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  opposition  to  the  Administration  s 
bill.  Hruska  is  a  power  in  the  Senate  GOP 
establishment.  He  also  Is  second-ranking 
Republican  (Just  behind  Illinois'  Sen  Everett 
M.  Dlrkaen)  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Is  ranking  Republican  on  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  that  approved  the  Adminis- 
tration gun  bill  by  a  5-4  vote  last  week, 

opposmoN  vixw 

Asked  why  he  is  opposed  to  applying  the 
gun  sale  curbs  in  his  bill  to  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. Hruska  said: 

■Because  It  would  Impose  a  lot  of  hardship 
and  red  tape  on  sportsmen."  He  also  said 
such  weapons  are  not  a  major  factor  In  crimes 
Involving  guns. 

This  position  is  an  argument  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  already  has  shown  skill  in 
handling. 

Clearly  alluding  In  part  to  snipers  in  re- 
cent ghetto  riots,  the  President  said  his  bill 
"is  aimed  solely  at  keeping  deadly  weapons 
out  of  the  wrong  hands"  and  that  It  would 
"Impose  no  real  Inconvenience"  on  sportsmen 
and  legitimate  gun  buyers. 

"But  under  any  circumstances."  Mr.  John- 
son added,  "who  would  measure  Inconven- 
ience against  the  personal  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  thousands  of  American  citizens?" 

OIKKKEN  CRANCXS 

One  Republican  who  seemed  to  sense  the 
political   pitfalls   posed    by    the    President's 
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words  was  Dlrksen.  Until  recently  Dlrksen 
has  been  opposed  to  any  gun  legislation 
stronger  than  the  Hruska  bill.  But  last  week 
Dlrksen  said  If  the  Hrmka  substitute  effort 
falls  he  might  be  disposed  to  vote  for  the 
Administration  bill. 

Yet  even  if  the  Senate  passes  the  Adminis- 
tration bill,  its  prospects  of  getting  through 
the  House  are  not  regarded  as  good. 

Reps.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.).  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
James  C,  Corman  (D-Callf.),  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant on  gun  control,  predicted  tough 
sledding. 

"We've  got  to  have  strong  bipartisan  agree- 
ment to  get  any  kind  of  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee and  then  get  it  through  the  House." 
Corman  said.  "And  the  Republicans  don't 
seem  to  want  anything  stronger  than  the 
Hruska  bill." 

PREDICTS    DETEAT 

This  was  confirmed  by  Rep,  Richard  H. 
Poff  (R-Va.),  second-ranking  Republican  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

"Anything  stronger  than  the  Hruska  bill 
doesn't  have  a  prayer  In  the  House.  "  Poff 
said  in  an  interview.  "And  some  of  our 
people  think  even  the  Hruska  bill  goes  too 
far." 

If  Poffs  prediction  comes  true,  observers 
suggest,  Mr.  Johnson  may  have  some  ammu- 
nition when  the  Republicans  talk  next  year 
about  crime    In    the  streets. 


BILL   TO    PROHIBIT    BANKS    FROM 
SALE   OF   LOTTERY   TICKETS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttrphy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  favorably  reported 
a  bill  which  would  prohibit  banks  from 
selling  lottery  tickets.  As  a  sponsor  of 
this  bill,  which  has  already  passed  the 
House,  I  am  happy  to  see  it  one  step 
closer  to  final  enactment. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  where 
a  lottery  has  recently  been  established 
to  raise  money  for  education,  the  bill 
will  have  particular  impact  because 
banks  are  the  major  source  of  ticket 
sales.  Many  people  in  New  York  who  op- 
pose this  bill  do  so  on  the  grounds  that 
it  will  damage  the  lottery  and  thus  the 
educational  system  in  New  York  State, 

I  would  like  to  correct  the  record  on 
this  point.  The  New  York  lottery  is  a 
failure  right  now.  before  this  bill  has 
become  law  and  with  full  benefit  of  banks 
acting  as  ticket  agents.  The  lottery  is 
falling,  and  thus  New  York's  educational 
system  is  threatened,  because  Governor 
Rockefeller  does  not  have  the  political 
courage  to  admit  the  lottery's  failure  and 
establish  a  sound  system  for  financing 
education  in  New  York  State. 

It  has  been  obvious  from  the  very  first 
that  the  lottery  could  not  live  up  to  Its 
expectations.  It  was  supposed  to  earn 
$360  million  a  year— $30  million  a 
month — of  which  $198  million  would  be 
used  for  education,  but  so  far  sales  have 
produced  less  than  one-fifth  of  this  ex- 
pected volume. 

In  the  first  month  6.4  million  tickets 
were  sold,  in  July,  4.1  million,  August. 


less  than  6  million,  and  September,  5  8 
million. 

If  tills  trend  continues,  New  York  City, 
which  budgeted  $55  million  in  school  aid 
from  the  lottei-y.  will  receive  less  than 
$20  million.  This  disastrous  situation 
has  not,  unfortunately,  produced  an  ade- 
quate response  from  the  Governor's  of- 
fice. Instead,  we  are  assured  that  things 
will  be  better.  After  the  first  month  ue 
were  told  that  it  was  just  a  problem  of 
advertising,  and  that  a  better  effort 
would  be  made  to  adverti.se.  but  better 
advertising  did  not  improve  lottery  sales. 
Recently  we  have  been  told  that  we  need 
more  sales  outlets,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  access  to  ticket  outlets  has 
been  a  problem.  Even  the  Governor's  use 
of  pretty  girls  in  miniskirts  to  sell  tickets 
did  not  work,  and  if  cheesecake  cannot 
sell  tickets,  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  can. 
Next,  the  lottei-y's  failure  will  be  blamed 
on  this  bill.  Maybe  that  is  why  Governor 
Rockefeller  is  postponing  his  unavoid- 
able decision,  so  he  can  use  the  bill  as  a 
scapegoat  for  his  own  failure  to  act. 

But  the  truth  is  that  it  is  Governor 
Rockefeller  who  has  failed.  He  has  failed 
the  people  of  New  York  by  dodging  his 
responsibility  to  finance  education  and 
by  trying  instead  to  revive  an  inadequate 
lottery  already  on  its  deathbed. 

If  sales  were  only  a  few  million  short 
of  the  expected  volume,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  try  and  boost  sales, 
but  we  are  faced  with  a  volume  of  ticket 
sales  lesf  than  one-fifth  of  that  needed 
to  meet  New  York  State's  educational 
budget  needs.  Even  the  best  Madison 
Avenue  public  relations  firm  could  not 
increase  sales  by  five  times,  nor  can  in- 
ci-easing  sales  outlets  accomplish  the 
massive  transfusion  job.  In  fact,  because 
they  are  already  behind,  sales  would  have 
to  be  increased  six  or  seven  times  to 
catch  up. 

What  Is  needed,  and  what  Governor 
Rockefeller  is  avoiding,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  .sound  plan  to  finance  educa- 
tion In  the  State  of  New  York.  The  delay 
now  being  employed  can  onJy  cause 
harm.  It  was  obvious  after  the  first 
month  that  the  lottery  was  not  an  ade- 
quate means  of  financing  education; 
certainly  after  2  or  3  months  the  Gov- 
ernor could  have  made  a  decision  to  find 
a  better  means  of  raising  money;  now 
we  are  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  lotteiy. 
and  all  we  hear  is  that  a  decision  will  be 
made  sometime  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  stop  his  stalling  and  foot 
dragging  and  come  forward  with  a 
sound  plan  to  finance  education  in  New 
York  State.  The  answer  is  not  to  try  and 
strengthen  the  lottery,  because  the  lot- 
teiy has  shown  beyond  any  doubt  that 
it  is  not  an  adequate  means  of  raising 
money  for  education.  The  sooner  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  recognizes  this,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  New  York's  educa- 
tional system.  Further  delay  can  serve 
no  purpose,  and  can  only  cause  serious 
harm. 
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VIOLATION  OF  CEASE-FIRE  IN 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  all  the  facts  are  in,  it  appears  quite 
clear  that  Egypt  engaged  in  a  serious 
violation  of  the  cease-flre  in  the  Middle 
East  the  other  day  in  sinking  the  Israel 
destroyer,  Elath. 

Our  Government  announced  that  it 
found  the  event  "regrettable"  but  it  chose 
to  cast  no  blame  for  the  aggression. 

If  the  United  States  seeks  to  serve  as 
an  instrument  for  peace,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
cannot  simply  be  a  disinterested  bystand- 
er to  the  uncomfortable  cease-flre  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  must  be  a  positive  force. 
It  must  be  worthy  of  its  power  and  Its 
tradition  in  working  for  stability  in  the 
region. 

Obviously,  our  neutrality  in  dealing 
with  the  sinking  of  the  Elath  did  not 
add  to  our  credibility  as  such  a  force. 
Our  behavior  was  weak.  It  will,  in  my 
view,  only  serve  to  encourage  the  Arabs 
to  transgress  the  armistice  agreement 
once  again,  believing  they  can  do  so  with 
impunity. 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  just  an- 
nounced the  Impending  delivery  of  48 
Sky  Hawk  aircraft  to  Israel  and.  coming 
as  it  has  just  after  the  Elath  incident. 
this  announcement  might  be  interpreted 
as  a  rebuke  to  Egypt.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  was  intended  as  such,  particularly 
since  these  planes  are  also  being  sent  to 
several  Arab  countries.  The  original  sale 
of  these  Sky  Hawks  was  announced 
many  months  ago.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
be  begrudging  of  our  Government's  ac- 
tion. In  view  of  Russia's  arms  deliveries 
to  Syria  and  Egypt.  I  must  commend  the 
United  States  for  its  decision  to  end  its 
arms  embargo  to  Israel.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, interpret  this  announcement  as 
having  any  deterrent  Influence  on  mis- 
chlefmaklng  Arab  chieftlans. 

I,  therefore,  propose  ttiat  the  United 
States  do  something  of  which  the  mean- 
ing would  be  unmistakable.  I  propose 
that  the  United  States  deliver,  under 
favorable  terms,  a  flrst-class  destroyer  to 
Israel  to  replace  the  Elath.  I  am  certain 
that  our  Navy  can  spare  such  a  ship. 
This  act  on  our  part  would  leave  no 
doubt  that  we  Intend  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  Middle  Eastern  sta- 
bility. It  will  show  that  we  will  not  stand 
by  to  let  aggression  be  rewarded.  I  urge 
the  President,  to  whom  I  have  tele- 
graphed my  request,  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  transfer,  under  fa- 
vorable terms,  of  a  destroyer  of  the 
Elath's  class  to  the  Israel  Government.  I 
am  convinced  that  such  an  act  will  serve 
the  cause  of  peace. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  will  have  the  opportunity,  once 
again,  to  help  less  fortunate  Americans 
obtain  a  decent  place  to  live. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  com- 
ing before  us  for  another  hearing.  This 
time,  we  must  not  fail  to  give  it  the  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  it  deserves. 

No  one  program  can  be  the  cure-all 
for  all  of  the  ills  of  poverty.  But,  the 
rent  supplement  program  does  forge  the 
way  for  a  beginning  to  the  solutions  of 
these  ills. 

It  IS  a  step  toward  creating  a  new  en- 
vironment which  will  allow  the  elderly, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  poor  to  move 
out  of  the  abrasive  squalor  in  which  they 
now  survive. 

Aid  from  the  program  is  help,  where 
help  is  needed,  and  assistance,  where  as- 
sistance is  needed. 

As  of  September  14.  1967,  reservations 
of  the  authority  for  rent  supplement 
contracts  have  exhausted  the  entire  $32 
milUon  available. 

Reservations  cover  445  projects  from 
301  communities  in  47  States,  providing 
34,168  supplemented  units  out  of  47,764 
total  units.  Well  over  600  potential  spon- 
sors have  expressed  interest  in  the 
program. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time  the  $32  mil- 
lion appropriation  Is  exhausted,  leaving 
a  backlog  of  unsatisfled  fund  requests  at 
the  beginning  of  flscal  1968.  The  un- 
funded backlog  as  of  September  20  to- 
taled $20.4  million. 

Nearly  $500  million  of  private  mort- 
gage investment  for  new  construction 
and  rehabilitation  will  be  triggered  by 
the  $32  million  for  supplement  payments. 
The  availability  of  private  Investment 
has  been  assured.  On  September  13.  1967, 
the  Nation's  leading  life  insurance  com- 
panies committtd  $1  billion  to  improve 
urban  slum  areas.  Most  of  that  amount 
win  be  invested  in  rent  supplement 
projects. 

The  rent  supplement  legislation  con- 
tains Important  provision  for  enlisting 
private  enterprise  in  our  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  Nation's  supply  of  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

In  my  view,  a  vastly  expanded  use  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  in 
providing  this  housing  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  need  for  this  shelter — a 
need  which  grows  daily  as  urban  renewal 
progresses. 

In  addition,  an  intangible,  but  perhaps 
even  more  significant  benefit  flows  from 
the  part  private  enterprise  plays  in  this 
program.  The  housing  is  sponsored  by 
nonprofit  organizations  or  limited  divi- 
dend corporations,  built  with  Govern- 
ment-underwritten market  rate  mort- 
gage financing,  and  privately  owned  and 
managed. 

Thus,  rent  supplement  tenants  live  in 
piivate  housing.  Furthermore,  they  live 
next  door.  In  the  same  project,  to  others 
who  pay  full  economic  rents.  As  a  result, 
they  are  not  set  off  from  their  immediate 
neighbors  or  the  community  because  of 
the  rental  assistance  paid  on  their  behalf 
by  the  Government  to  the  landlord. 

In  every  way,  they  can  have  the  sense 
of  li%ing  in  regular  housing,  a  sense  of 
belonging. 


And  in  these  troubled  times,  the  value 
of  building  this  kind  of  morale  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 


REAGAN  AND  ROMNEY— TWO  PO- 
LITICAL WARHORSES  IN  THE 
SAME  S.ADDLE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  PA-rTEN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tiiis  point  in  the 
Record  and  iiiclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Govs. 
Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Romney  have 
decided  to  ride  the  Vietnam  issue  to  what 
they  believe  could  be  political  heights. 

In  all  my  years  in  politics  I  have  never 
seen  two  men  scramble  so  madly  in 
search  of  votes  on  a  foreign  policy  issue. 

Reagan  advocates  what  amoimts  to 
atomic  annihilation  of  North  Vietnam. 
He  says  we  are  really  winning,  but  the 
President  is  not  telUng  the  American 
people  we  are  winning. 

Romney  tells  us  that  he  was  "brain- 
washed," that  the  war  is  going  badly, 
and  that  the  President  is  not  telling 
Americans  that  it  is  going  badly. 

I  have  never  seen  two  allegedly  re- 
sponsible Governors  so  mangle  a  vital 
national  issue,  with  one  of  them  even  go- 
ing around  reading  other  peoples  mail 
just  to  embarrass  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Americans  have  always  liked  their 
politics  rough,  but  this  kind  of  political 
flip-floppery  makes  a  mockery  of  biparti- 
san foreign  policy. 

What  happened  to  the  philosophy  of 
Vandenberg  that  politics  stops  at  the 
water's  edge? 

What  ever  happened  to  the  time  when 
American  leaders  considered  the  demor- 
alizing effects  of  their  comments  on  our 
fighting  men  overseas? 

These  men  forget  that  they  are  not  just 
playing  with  words.  They  are  playing 
with  American  lives. 

Let  us  take  the  politics  out  of  the 
American  commitment  to  Vietnam. 

Let  us  condemn  ever>-one  and  anyone 
who  is  re&dy  to  capitalize  politically  on 
life-and-death  issues. 

The  press  of  the  countrj-  has  now  re- 
pudiated these  tactics  by  both  Governor 
Romney  and  Reagan.  I  trust  that  the 
American  people  do  likewise. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Baltimore  News  Ameri- 
can which  justifiably  criticize  transpar- 
eiit  and  divisive  political  tactics: 

I  From   the  New   'York  Times.   Oct.  21,    1967] 

RSAGAN    FALtS    OtT   TKZ    HOBSE 

If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious — discus- 
sion of  Vietnam  policy  at  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference — It  would  be  as  farcial  as 
an  old  Ronald  Reagan  movie.  Not  "Bedtime 
for  Bonzo"  or  even  "Cattle  Queen  of  Mon- 
tana" but  perhaps,  "Accidents  WIU  Happen." 

One  did.  when  by  mistake  Mr.  Reagan  ob- 
tained a  radiogram  from  the  White  House 
addressed  to  former  Gov.  Price  Daniel  of 
Texas,  White  House  liaison  man  on  board  the 
Independence.  What  did  Governor  Reagan 
do?  He  read  the  private  communication,  with 
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full  knowledge  that  It  -was  not  addressed  to 
him.  and  then  saw  to  It  that  copies  were 
circulated  to  Republican  CJovemors  and  re- 
porters aboard  ship.  The  Information  In  the 
cablegram,  concerning  guhernatorlal  posi- 
tions on  Vietnam,  was  used  gleefully  by  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  for  political  purposes.  Vietnam 
Itself,  which  might  have  been  debated  Intelli- 
gently, was  removed  from  the  Governor's 
agenda. 

Commenting  about  Mr.  Reagan's  outra- 
geous Interception  of  mall,  another  governor 
put  It  well:  "Every  man  has  to  live  with  his 
own  ethics  and  morality.  I  don't  read  other 
people's  mall  and  messages."  Governor 
Reagan,  who  has  frequently  mounted  a  high 
moral  horse  In  the  tradition  of  the  Old  West, 
or  Western,  can  now  come  off  it. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-American, 

Oct.  9. 19671 

Far  OtTT 

Ambitious  politicians,  even  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  are  apt  to  let  fly  with  some 
pretty  wild  comments  when  shooting  from 
the  hip.  When  they  are  competing  for  a 
chance  at  the  White  House,  the  odds  for  ill- 
considered  off-the-cufT  nonsense  are  In- 
creased laMQeasurably.  Thus,  as  pressures 
buUd  m  the  battle  for  the  1968  Republican 
presidential  nomination,  hot  air  blasts  can 
be  expected  in  ever-growing  frequency. 

Two  sterling  examples  came  in  television 
Interviews  over  the  week  end  and  both,  not 
surprisingly,  involved  the  Vietnam  war.  One 
was  from  Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan, 
who  already  held  some  kind  of  malarkey 
award  for  claiming  he  had  been  "brain- 
washed" Into  his  previous  support  of  the 
war  effort.  The  other  came  from  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California,  another  top  prospec- 
tive GOP  candidate  despite  his  formal  denial 
of  the  role. 

Romney,  in  his  new  bombast  blast,  accused 
the  administration  of  following  a  "ping- 
pong  policy"  In  Southeast  Asia.  He  said  it 
first  declares  the  United  States  Is  fighting 
to  protect  South  Vietnamese  interests,  then 
It  contends  our  own  national  interest  is  pre- 
eminent there.  Reagan,  in  his  own  TV  inter- 
view, accused  President  Johnson  of  using  the 
war  for  political  purposes.  He  said  we  are 
"doing  much  better  tn  the  war  than  we  are 
being  told"  and  that  the  good  news  Is  being 
withheld  for  release  "when  it's  politically 
advantageous." 

Both  far-out  charges  are  political  hip 
shooting  at  targets  which  dont  exist.  The 
Romney  charge.  In  fact,  isn't  even  a  charge — 
It's  a  statement  of  fact.  By  fighting  to  save 
South  Vietnam  from  Communist  aggression 
we  most  certainly  are  simultaneously  fur- 
thering our  own  interests  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Why  Romney  sees  this  as  some  kind  of  an 
Inconsistent  ping-pong  policy  is  something 
only  an  expert  on  political  double  talk  wotild 
try  to  explain. 

As  for  Reagan.  It  is  he  who  was  using  the 
war  for  politlcaJ  purposes — to  keep  his  name 
In  the  headlines.  It  is  no  secret  we  are  win- 
ning the  war,  slowly  but  surely.  Bob  Con- 
sldlne.  In  his  exhaustive,  on-the-scene  study 
serialized  in  the  News-American  last  month, 
reported  the  facts  In  detail  They  confirmed 
what  the  administration  has  been  saying 
right  along,  that  with  perseverance  the  clear- 
ly turning  tide  will  inundate  the  Commu- 
nists eventually.  At  the  same  time  there  Is  no 
early  end  In  sight  and  certainly  no  reason  for 
encouraging  the  public  to  think  otherwise. 

The  week-end  declarations  on  the  war  by 
Romney  and  Reagan — the  one  a  dove,  the 
latter  a  hawk — have  more  in  common  than 
their  mutual  balderdash.  Each,  In  Its  own 
way.  tends  further  to  muddle  the  public 
mind  about  the  war.  As  such,  both  are  to  be 
regretted.  Unfortunately,  since  the  war  in- 
escapably Is  a  campaign  Issue,  we  can  expect 
even  greater  and  more  regrettable  balder- 
dash In  the  w^eeks  and  months  ahead 


DETROITS      CONTINUING      EDUCA- 
TION FOR  GIRLS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  series  of  five  articles  written  by 
Sharon  Nelton,  Detroit  Free  Press  staff 
writer,  on  pregnant  schoolgirls  and  De- 
troit's continuing  education  for  girls  pro- 
gram. When  a  girl  becomes  a  school 
dropout  and  goes  on  welfare  with  her 
illegitimate  child,  there  Is  every  possi- 
bility that  she  will  never  have  any  train- 
ing that  enables  her  to  work,  and  that 
she  will  not  marry  but  continue  on  wel- 
fare. This  represents  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable cost  to  the  taxpayer.  A  program 
of  education  and  training  for  pregnant 
unwed  girls  has  the  potential  of  saving 
the  taxpayers  more  than  any  other  type 
of  training  program,  besides  enriching 
the  lives  of  both  the  girl  and  child. 

Must  Class  B«  Closes  to  Przgnakt 
Schoolgirl? 

(NoTX. — Society  virtually  has  ignored  the 
need  of  thousands  of  pregnant  schoolgirls  to 
continue  their  education.  Often.  Instead  of 
being  school  dropouts,  they  become  school 
"pushouts"  because  of  public  attitudes  that 
condemn  them  and  deny  them  the  right  to 
an  education.  The  recent  slsish  of  funds  for 
Detroit's  Continuing  Education  for  Girls  pro- 
gram has  brought  attention  to  the  low-In- 
come, tin  wed  schoolgirl.  Today,  the  Free  Press 
begins  a  five-part  series  on  her  problems  In 
getting  an  education  and  becoming  self- 
supporting.  It  also  explores  some  of  the 
people  In  her  life.) 

(By  Sharon  Nelton) 

Thousands  of  Michigan  schoolgirls  are 
tossed  into  society's  scrapheap  each  year  for 
one  reason:  They  are  pregnant. 

"School  dropout"  has  a  male  sound  to  It — 
like  the  teen-age  hood  hanging  out  on  the 
street  corner. 

But  the  truth  is,  about  43  percent  of 
Michigan's  dropouts  are  girls.  In  1964-65 
alone,  there  were  more  than  16,000  female 
dropouts.  And  although  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  has  no  statistics, 
it  !s  known  that  many  of  these  girls  drop  out 
because  they  are  pregnant. 

Throughout  Michigan  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  pregnant  girls  are  forced  out  of 
school — often  permanently — by  policies  that 
attempt  to  avoid  "condoning"  their  behavior. 

But  experts  on  the  problems  of  the  unwed 
mother  point  out  that  these  girls  often  wind 
up  on  the  welfare  rolls  if  they  are  not  able  to 
complete  school.  What's  more,  their  children 
also  may  get  caught  up  In  the  generatlon- 
after-generatlon  welfare  cycle. 

"Most  school  systems  close  their  doors  to 
the  pregnant  girl  and  young  mother,  the 
rationale  being  that  her  very  presence  will 
contaminate  her  contemporaries,  and  that 
she  does  not  deserve  the  benefits  of  public 
education,"  said  Ruth  Chaskel.  director  of 
the  National  Council  on  Illegitimacy  (NCI), 
New  York  City. 

"She  Is  virtually  condemned  to  a  future  of 
ignorance  and  dependence  upwn  public  sup- 
port; and,  In  a  vicious  circle,  the  girl  U 
proven  unfit." 

Of  a  total  of  11,319  drc^Jouts  in  Detroit 
from  September,  1966  to  June,  1967  there 
were  5,498  girls. 

Only   412   were   listed   in   Detroit   dropout 


records  as  pregnant.  But  another  174  girls 
left  school  because  of  marriage,  and  still  an- 
other 2.568  left  once  they  passed  the  com- 
pulsory school  age. 

School  officials  say  it  is  likely  that  a  high 
percentage  of  these  were  pregnant,  too. 

The  Detroit  Public  Schools  system  can 
pat  Itself  on  the  back.  Its  own  attitude 
toward  the  pregnant  schoolgirl,  wed  or  un- 
wed, has  not  been  quite  so  unsympathetic  or 
punitive  as  in  other  communities. 

Nevertheless,  Its  own  forward-looking  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  Girls  (CEG)  pro- 
gram— aimed  at  keeping  pregnant  girls  from 
becoming  dropout  statistics,  and  possibly 
welfare  statistics — was  drastically  cut  back 
this  year. 

Its  director,  Mrs  Nancy  Boykln,  had  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  accept  170  girls  at  a 
time  in  the  program  this  year.  This  would 
have  cost  her  somewhat  more  than  last  years 
budget  of  8227,000  for  the  same  number  of 
girls,  because  of  the  need  to  meet  staff 
raises  and  hire  a  nxorse  for  the  program. 

But  Detroit  school  officials  reassigned 
priorities  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary'  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  where  CEG  funds 
come  from.  Mrs.  Boykin  was  told  that  CEG 
would  have  to  settle  for  J149,000  so  funds 
could  be  diverted  to  such  improvements  as 
reducing  class  sizes  in  the  lower  grades  of 
inner-city  schools,  and  for  the  piu'chase  of 
more  textbooks. 

As  a  result.  CEG  cut  back  Its  student  load 
from  170  to  110,  and  its  professional  and 
clerical  staff  has  been  more  than  cut  in  hall. 

The  program  is  reaching  the  110  girls  with 
the  same  amount  of  money  it  took  to  reach 
60  girls  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 
But  the  scope  of  the  program  has  had  to  be 
reduced.  Mrs.  Boykin  explained,  and  some 
services  were  dropped  entirely. 

CEG  has  had  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
best  programs  for  pregnant  girls  throughout 
the  country.  Its  cutback  was  a  shock  to  ex- 
perts on  Illegitimacy  and  education. 

"Cutting  It  back?"  asked  New  York's  Ruth 
Chasel.    "But  it  never  was  very  big!" 

And  m  Lansing,  a  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  spokesman  said  that  in- 
stead of  cutting  CEG,  "they  probably  should 
expand  that  program  four  times  what  it  \s 
now." 

He's  probably  right.  CEG  has  received 
more  than  1,700  applications  since  It  began 
in  March.  1966.  But  it  has  been  able  to  ac- 
cept only  296. 

CEG  applications  show  that  the  dropout 
rate  because  of  pregnancy  Is  much  higher 
than  school  statistics  Indicate.  And  Mrs. 
Boykin  points  out  that  it  still  is  higher 
than  the  CEO  applications  suggest — because 
only  the  most  highly  motivated  of  the  low- 
income  group  that  CEG  is  aimed  at.  tend 
to  apply. 

WHY   THE   PROGRAM    13    SO    HIGHLY    PRAISED 

Why  has  CEG  won  such  acclaim? 

Professionals  who  work  with  unwed 
mothers  point  out  that  CEG  touches  almost 
every  aspect  of  the  girl's  life  to  redirect  her 
life  pattern,  keep  her  In  school  and  help 
her  learn  to  have  confidence  in  her  own 
ability. 

The  program : 

Makes  it  possible  for  the  pregnant  girl  to 
continue  her  schooling  without  interruption. 

Requires  that  Ehe  see  a  doct<?r  before  she's 
accepted.  This  starts  her  on  pre-natal  care 
as  early  as  possible,  so  she's  more  assured 
of  having  an  uncomplicated  pregnancy  and 
a  healthy  b.iby. 

Enables  her  to  get  professional  counseling 
from  a  social  worker. 

Provides  her  with  child-care  Information 
and  sex  education. 

Reaches  Into  her  own  home  by  requiring 
her  parents  to  be  with  her  at  registration 
and  by  trying  to  involve  them  In  a  special 
group  program  for  "young  grandparents" 
Often,  a  social  worker  will  visit  the  girl'* 
parents. 

Until   the  cutback.  CEG  also  aggressively 
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sought  out  the  unwed  father  in  order  to 
help  him  with  his  problems,  which  often 
were  as  serious  as  those  affecting  the  girl. 

■Our  client  is  the  pregnant  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Boykin.  "But  unless  we  reach  out  to  the 
forces  that  surround  this  girl,  we  will  not 
have  reached  the  girl." 

Nancy  Boykin  is  disappointed  about  the 
cutback,  but  says:  "Detroit  Public  Schools 
are  way  out  in  front  in  terms  of  recognizing 
the  need  and  initiating  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. The  step  is  one  that  many,  many 
cities  cannot  take — dare  not  take.  The  cli- 
mate Is  not  conducive   to  It." 

SEEK     TO     FREE     EXISTING     FUNDS 

Other  sources  of  funds  are  being  sought 
The  Wayne  County  Department  of  Social 
Services,  for  example,  is  working  through  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Services  (SDSS) 
to  get  funds — probably  In  the  form  of  a 
demonstration  grant — under  Section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

According  to  Mrs.  Jean  LaRosa  of  the  SDSS 
Special  Projects  Unit,  these  funds  would  go 
entirely  to  reinstating  and  even  expanding 
the  social  and  psychological  services  of  CEG. 
Then  the  funds  CEG  already  has  can  be  en- 
tirely freed  for  educational  purposes. 

Continuing  a  girl's  education  is  a  special 
problem  among  low-income  families — par- 
ticularly Negro  families  Nearly  always,  the 
unwed  Negro  mother  keeps  her  baby  because 
It  is  too  difficult  to  find  adoptive  parents 

Then,  such  a  pregnant  girl  faces  not  only 
the  problem  of  schooling  interrupted  by 
pregnancy,  but  also  the  problem  of  day  care 
for  her  baby  If  she  wants  to  continue  school. 

In  Detroit,  a  pregnant  girl  under  16  Is 
legally  excused  from  school  once  her  preg- 
nancy Is  verified  by  a  physician's  notice.  The 
attendance  officer  follows  up  to  see  if  she  is 
able  to  return  to  school  aft«r  the  baby  Is 
born.  But  if  she  is  unable  to  find  child  care 
for  the  baby,  she  Is  not  forced  to  return. 

If  the  girl  is  16  or  over,  she  can  drop  out 
because  she  Is  over  compulsory  school  age. 
No  follow-up  is  made  of  her  case  unless  she 
indicates  she  wants  to  return  to  school. 

CEG's  aim  is  the  girl  under  16  or  the  one 
close  to  graduation.  And  Mrs.  Boykin  admits 
that  CEG  is  not  geared  to  reach  the  "hard- 
core," low-Income  family,  which  needs  an 
even  more  aggressive  approach. 


At  16,  A  Nightmare  Pregnancy 

(Note. — Marcla.  an  imwed  mother  at  16. 
might  have  dropp)ed  out  of  school  forever  if 
she  had  not  had  the  right  help  at  the  right 
time  from  the  Continuing  Education  for 
Girls  program  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Here,  in  the  second  of  a  five-part  series  on 
education  for  pregnant  schoolgirls,  is  Mar- 
cia's  story.) 

(By  Sharon  Nelton) 

Visions  of  football  heroes,  proms  and  grad- 
uation parties  dance  in  the  heads  of  most 
young  ladies  In  their  senior  year  of  high 
school . 

But  the  reality  faced  by  Marcla  S.  last  year 
w.T£  a  pre-dawn  to  midnight  schedule  that  in 
volved : 

Feed  her  fatherless  baby. 

Catching  the  7  a.m.  bus  to  be  on  time  for 
morning  clas.'.es. 

Lunch  and  study  during  the  noon  hour 

Working  in  the  afternoon  for  $1.25  an 
hour  under  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  work 
("co-op")   program. 

Home  again  by  5  pm  to  help  with  supper 
for  her  brothers  and  sisters  while  her  mother, 
who  worked  nights  and  cared  for  Marcla's 
baby  during  the  day,  got  some  sleep. 

After  supper,  washing  diapers,  playing  with 
her  baby,  and  finishing  up  homework. 

Marcla,  whose  son  Robert  is  now  15  months 
old,  had  two  B's  and  two  A's  in  her  last 
semester  of  12th  grade.  That's  a  far  cry  from 
the  nearly  all-falling  marks  she  was  getting 
as  an  11th  grader. 

That  was  right  before  she  got  pregnant. 


Marcla,  Just  18.  Is  shy.  But  she  wanted 
to  tell  the  Free  Press  why  she  was  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  Detroit's  Continuing 
Education  for  Girls  (CEG)  program  has  been 
cut  back. 

Marcla  (not  her  real  name)  was  enrolled 
In  the  program  designed  to  prevent  pregnant 
girls  from  becoming  school  dropouts.  And 
CEG  changed  her  whole  life. 

"I  was  living  in  a  kind  of  a  dream  world." 
Marcla  said.  "It  (CEG)  gave  me  a  better  out- 
look on  life.  I  faced  facte." 

How  did  CEG  help  her  the  most? 

"By  getting  me  back  on  my  feet  scholastl- 
cally."  she  answered  q»lckly.  "I  felt  some- 
body was  with  me   I  didn't  feel  so  all  alone." 

Early  In  high  school,  Marcla  had  gotten 
caught  up  In  a  fast-moving  crowd  of  kids 
who  would  skip  school  the  same  day.  They'd 
go  downtown  together,  or  to  somebody's 
house. 

Often,  Marcla  says.  It  was  her  own  house. 
Her  mother  was  working  days  then,  and  there 
was  no  grown-up  to  oother  them. 

But  the  old  gang  began  to  break  up. 

"I  was  looking  for  something  new  to  get 
into,"  Marcla  said. 

So  she  started  running  with  an  older  crowd, 
and  she  got  Involved  with  a  married  man  she 
heard  was  about  40.  But  he  was  young-look- 
ing, she  said,  like  he  might  be  In  his  late 
20s. 

Meanwhile,  her  grades  had  slipped  miser- 
ably. She  was  so  far  behind  In  school  that  she 
lost  Interest  In  trying  to  catch  up  again. 

When  she  discovered  she  was  pregnant. 
Marcla  told  herself  the  baby's  father  would 
get  a  divorce  and  marry  her.  When  she  re- 
allred  he  had  no  Intention  of  doing  this, 
she  broke  off  and  hasn't  seen  him  since. 

(She  and  her  mother  later  tried  to  get  child 
support.  But  the  man  denied  paternity,  and 
they  decided  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
contact  with  him  at  all.) 

Mrs.  S.  learned  about  her  daughter's  con- 
dition by  the  time  Marcla  was  two  months 
along.  She  was  upset  and  blamed  herself  for 
her  daughter's  mistake. 

But  Marcla,  willing  to  take  the  blame  her- 
self, says  she  doesn't  think  it  was  her  moth- 
er's fault. 

"We  really  got  along  pretty  good,"  she  said. 

Marcla  always  Intended  to  keep  her  baby. 
Like  all  other  girls  who've  been  In  CEO  so 
far,  Marcla  Is  Negro.  And  nationally,  about  95 
percent  of  Negro  unmarried  mothers  keep 
their  babies,  largely  because  of  lack  of  adop- 
tive homes  for   children's  minority  groups. 

Her  mother's  understanding  support  was 
crucial.  Without  it.  Marcla  might  have  been 
a  dropout  statistic  now  and  a  welfare  statistic 
later,  because  of  her  inability  to  earn  a  decent 
living. 

Marcla  didn't  want  to  drop  school. 

"I  wanted  to  go  to  school — but  not  to 
regular  school,"  she  recalls.  And  school  poli- 
cies would  have  kept  her  from  attending 
regular  classes  once  authorities  knew  she 
was  pregnant. 

But  Mrs.  S.  had  heard  of  the  CEG  program 
and  urged  Marcla  to  enroll.  So  Marcla  Joined 
the  first  class  when  CEG  opened  Its  doors  In 
spring.  1966.  With  other  girls  in  the  same 
predicament,  she  attended  classes  from  9  a.m. 
till  230  p.m.  at  one  of  CEG's  two  centers. 

Her  studies  Included  the  standard  Items, 
such  as  English  and  history.  She  also  had  the 
benefit  of  continued  counseling  with  a  so- 
cial worker.  Nurses  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram held  once-a-week  classes  that  Included 
child  care  and  sex  Information.  Marcla  also 
had  a  chance  to  learn  some  homemaklng. 

And  since  CEG  requires  a  girl  to  have  a 
physician's  examination  before  she's  ac- 
cepted, Marcla  got  started  early  with  the 
routine  doctor's  visits  that  are  so  Important 
to  a  healthy  pregnancy. 

Marcla's  baby  was  born  four  months  later. 

And  while  she  had  to  be  confined  at  home. 
she  w^ould  pick  up  assignments  at  tlie  center 
and  finish  them  at  home. 

When  Robert  was  two  months  old,  Marcla 


was  back  In  regular  classes  at  a  different  high 
school.  And  she  graduated  In  June — Jvist  as 
she  originally  would  have. 

Marcla  plans  to  start  college  soon,  and 
hopes  to  be  a  teacher  or  guidance  counselor. 
"Getting  a  Job  is  the  biggest  problem  right 
now."  she  said. 

Marcla  today  speaks  of  an  entirely  different 
Marcla  when  she  talks  about  herself  as 
she  was  two  years  ago. 

"I  saw  marriage  as  an  escape.  I  was  build- 
ing up  a  fantasy."  she  said.  "I  was  trying  to 
find  any  easy  way  out." 

rOR    GIRLS,    THE    CRUCIAL    ACE    IS     1 5 

Age  IS'-a  seems  to  be  the  crucial  age  In  the 
lives  of  the  296  pregnant  girls  who've  been  in 
the  Continuing  Education  for  Girls  (CEG) 
program  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

"We've  had  two  as  young  as  12,"  said  Nancy 
Boykin,  program  director,  "and  we're  notic- 
ing an  Increase  of  those  that  come  to  our 
attention  In  the  14-year-old  group." 

But  on  the  average,  the  pregnant  girl  who 
comes  to  CEG  for  help  is  In  the  first  semester 
of  the  10th  grade.  This  Is  the  break  between 
junior  high  and  high  school,  Mrs  Boykln 
explained,  adding  "This  seems  to  be  a  very 
crucial  break.  The  girls  become  a  part  of  a 
larger  group  where  they  lose  their  identity." 

They  also  lose  many  close  ties — a  favorite 
teacher,  or  perhaps  a  girlfriend  who  was  sent 
to  a  different  school. 

What's  more,  many  of  these  Inner-city  girls 
come  from  families  of  10  or  more  children. 

"Someone  Is  bound  to  get  lost  tn  a  family 
like  that."  said  Mrs.  Boykln. 

Getting  pregnant,  then.  Is  one  way  to  get 
attention  and  to  fill  the  void  of  lost  relation- 
ships. It's  not  so  much  a  question  of  being 
popular,  Mrs.  Boykln  pointed  out 

One  result  of  the  girl's  drive  Is  that  she's 
not  promiscuous  but  tends  to  develop  a  re- 
lationship with  one  boy — a  boy  she  believes 
really  loves  her. 

Unwed   Fathers.    Have   They   Been    Scared 
Away? 

(Note. — Unwed  fathers  might  not  run 
away  from  their  responsibilities  if  society 
were  more  imderstanding.  This  third  In- 
stallment In  a  five-part  series  on  pregnant 
schoolgirls  describes  what  Detroit's  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  Girls  program  has 
learned  about  the  fathers  of  illegitimate 
babies.) 

(By  Sharon  Nelton) 

Just  as  society  often  forces  the  pregnant, 
unwed  girl  to  become  a  school  dropout,  it 
also  may  be  forcing  the  unwed  father  to  "run 
away,"  even  If  he  feels  a  sense  of  obligation. 

Instead  of  being  punished  for  his  mistake, 
the  boy  needs  someone  who  will  help  him 
with  his  own  problems,  which  often  are  as 
serious  as  the  unwed  mother's. 

These  are  the  observations  of  James  W. 
Brogdon  Jr.,  until  September  a  social  worker 
with  the  Continuing  Education  for  Girls 
(CEG)  program  of  Detroit  Public  Schools.  In 
what  Is  probably  the  country's  moct  far- 
reaching  effort  to  help  the  unwed  father, 
Brogdon  worked  during  the  last  year  with 
63  "illegitimate"  fathers  ranging  In  age  from 
14  to  23. 

The  results  of  his  work  were  promising. 
And  his  discoveries  about  these  boys  were 
laying  the  groundwork  for  greater  under- 
standing In  an  area  where  there  Is  virtually 
no  research. 

But  CEG's  services  to  fathers  of  Illegiti- 
mate babies  had  to  be  cut  out  oif  the  pro- 
gram this  year  when  CEG  funds  were  slashed 
to  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  In  1966-67. 
And  Brogdon  has  been  shifted  to  the  schools' 
Pre-School  and  Parent  Education  program. 

The  unwed  fathers,  Brogdon  says,  are  "con- 
cerned youngsters  who  want  help  and  re- 
sjyond  to  It." 

Here  Is  what  he  found  In  his  work  with 
them: 

Most  want  to  help  the  girl  and   baby  If 
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possible,  but  they  are  Ill-equipped  financially 
and  emotionally  to  do  very  much. 

At  flrst,  they  experience  reactions  of  fear 
and  helpleeaness. 

Most  volunteered  an  awareness  of  contra- 
ceptive devices  but  hadn't  wanted  to  sacrifice 
pleasure  for  prevention 

Very  few  denied  responsibUlty  for  the  girls' 
pregnancy.  They  often  e-xpressed  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  girls,  such  hs  a  willingness 
to  get  married. 

"The  general  feeling  Is  that  boys  want  to 
deny  responsibility  and  run  away",  but  I 
didn't  find  this  to  be  the  case,"  Brogdon  said. 
Many  of  the  boys  were  schoolboys — per- 
haps working  part-time.  Brogdon  pointed 
out.  They  co\ild  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  able  to  support  the  child. 

And  like  a  majority  of  the  girls  in  the  CEG 
program,  many  came  from  deprived  Inner- 
city  families  where  the  financial  outlook  was 
dismal  to  begin  with. 

Out  of  Brogdon's  group.  32  married  the 
girls — which  meant  Brogdon  often  ended  up 
PS  a  marriage  counselor. 

Nearly  half  of  the  total  group  were  school 
dropouts. 

Many  of  these  boys  were  around  age  17 1 2 
when  they  got  the  glr!  Into  trouble.  Brogdon 
thinks  this  age  might  represent  the  "thresh- 
old of  manhood,"  when  a  boy  takes  the  flrst 
step  toward  getting  involved  In  a  more  In- 
tensive relationship. 

Why  would  a  boy  of  any  age  get  Involved 
this  way? 

"He  would  feel  a  void  In  his  life,"  Brogdon 
said  "Many  of  the  boys  felt  personally  in- 
adequate but  tried  to  mask  this  with  a  show 
of  extreme  confidence." 

These  boys  want  help,  Brogdon  Insisted, 
but  they're  also  afraid  of  punishment — such 
as  being  taken  to  court  for  child  support. 

These  boys"  names  were  volunteered  by  the 
girls  when  they  entered  CEG.  Brogdon  would 
call  the  boys  or  look  them  up  at  home,  as- 
suring them  that  his  only  Interest  was  as- 
sisting them. 

"They  usually  had  some  degree  of  resist- 
ance— though  It  was  easily  broken  down  in 
our  Initial  contact.  They  were  extremely 
eager  for  help  after  they  were  convinced  I 
was  not  there  In  a  critical  or  punitive  sense." 
he  said. 

The  need  for  help  was  so  great  that  these 
boys  sometimes  would  bring  In  friends  for 
discussions  with  Brogdon.  And  these  talks, 
he  said.  "Inevitably  came  around  to  girls." 

None  of  the  boys  denied  Brogdon  an  inter- 
view— although  some  did  not  keep  their  ap- 
pointments with  him.  Brogdon  had  been 
Brtven  a  total  of  108  names,  but  some  of  the 
boys  were  Inaccessible — In  the  armed  forces 
or  the  Job  Corps. 

Or  their  addresses  were  unknown 

TRIED  TO  PROVZ  THEIR  MANLINESS 

Brogdon  was  able  to  help  these  boys  by 
counseling  them  about  further  schooling, 
helping  them  to  find  Jobs,  or  assisting  them 
with  family  difficulties,  particularly  with 
problems  that  resulted  from  the  girl's  preg- 
nancy. 

Sometimes.  Brogdon  saw  Important 
changes  in  the  boys'  attitudes  about  girls 

"In  most  Instances,  they  wanted  to  assert 
their  manliness— to  be  the  dominant  factor 
In  the  life  of  the  girl,  rather  than  her  being 
dominant."  he  said. 

But  with  Brogdon's  help,  some  of  the  boys 
began  to  understand  the  one-sidedness  and 
selfishness  of  their  feelings. 

Some  cases  require  Intensive  work. 

For  example.  Johnny  was  a  ninth-grade 
dropout.  He  was  16  when  Brogdon  offered 
help. 

Prom  a  poor  family.  Johnny  needed  a  Job 
but  was  hartng  a  hard  time  getting  one  be- 
cause of  his  youth  and  his  lack  of  skill. 
Brogdon  drove  him  to  one  social  agency 
where  the  boy  was  given  a  job  referral.  Then 
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Brogdon  took  him  to  the  Job  Interview  and 
he  was  hired. 

Brogdon  later  checked  up  on  Johnny  and 
learned  he  wasn't  doing  well.  His  boss  wanted 
to  let  him  go.  Brogdon  convinced  the  em- 
ployer that  Johnny  deserved  another  chance 
to  get  the  kind  of  experience  he  lacked. 

Brogdon  also  talked  to  Johnny.  And  when 
he  followed  up  on  the  case  three  months 
later.  Johnny  was  working  out  satisfactorily. 

Johnny  never  married  his  child's  mother. 
But  once  he  w<is  employed,  he  did  contribute 
to  the  baby's  support. 

CEG  director  Nancy  Boykin  says  she  knows 
of  no  other  program  In  the  country  that 
works  so  aggressively  with  the  unwed  father, 
or.  as  she  calls  him.  "the  forgotten  man." 

Some  programs,  she  says,  do  deal  with 
him,  but  they  may  be  aimed  at  adoption  of 
the  child. 

Adoption  agencies  may  contact  the  father 
to  learn  more  about  him  so  that  more  Is 
known  about  the  hereditary  factors  of  the 
adoptive  baby.  Or  juvenile  courts  may  at- 
tempt to  work  out  child  support  with  the 
father. 

But  CEG's  approach — now  stalled— was  to 
help  the  boy  himself. 

ParcNANT   ScHooLcuu.:    To   Help   Her,    You 
MtrsT  Also  Help  Her  Parents 
(By  Sharon  Nelton) 
When  an  unwed  schoolgirl  from  a  poverty- 
stricken,  Inner-clty  family  gets  pregnant,  her 
parents  are  Just  as  shocked  as  middle-class 
parents  from  the  suburbs  would  be. 

This  Is  what  the  staff  of  the  Continuing 
Education  for  Girls  (CEG)  program  of  De- 
troit Public  Schools  has  learned  about  the 
parents  of  the  Inner-clty  pregnant  girls  CEG 
tries  to  keep  in  school. 

Like  any  other  parents,  these  stunned 
grandparents-to-be — many  of  them  just  In 
their  30s — wonder  -what  they  did  wrong  In 
bringing  up  their  daughters. 

"Trying  to  raise  adolescents  Is  rugged,  even 
for  the  most  enlightened  family,  "  says  Nancy 
Boykin,  CEG  director.  "And  how  much  more 
difficult  it  Is  if.  the  situation  Is  compounded 
by  poverty,  bad  housing,  poor  health  and 
marital  problems." 

"Practically  all  the  parents  have  aspira- 
tions for  their  daughters  to  complete  school." 
she  says.  They  see  their  daughters'  condition 
as  "a  blocking  of  this  aspiration." 

Inner-clty  girls'  lives  are  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  keep  their  babies. 
National,  95  percent  of  the  Negro  unwed 
mothers  keep  their  babies,  largely  because  of 
the  lack  of  adoptive  homes  for  babies  from 
minority  groupw. 

Not  all  of  CEG's  girls  are  Negro,  but  the 
rate  of  CEG  girls  who  keep  their  babies  runs 
even  higher  than  95  percent.  This  means  that 
many  of  the  girls  bring  their  babies  Into  the 
same  home  life  with  the  same  problems  that 
led  to  their  getting  pregnant  In  the  first 
place. 

And  frequently,  with  three  generations  liv- 
ing under  one  roof,  conflicts  arise  over  how 
the  new  baby  Is  to  be  reared. 

CEG's  designers  knew  they  couldn't  do 
much  for  the  pregnant  schoolgirl  unless  they 
coiUd  help  her  parents,  too.  So  they  decided 
from  the  beginning  to  make  every  effort  to 
reach  the  girl's  parents  while  she  was  going 
to  school  under  CEG— which  allows  her  to 
continue  her  education  throughout  her  preg- 
nancy. 

The  recent  cut  In  ftmds  has  not  affected 
CEG's  service  to  parents.  But  that  service 
never  has  been  as  extensive  as  the  CEG  staff 
thinks  it  should  be. 

In  addition,  for  every  girl  who  Is  accepted 
by  CEG.  there  are  at  least  four  who  have 
to  be  turned  down  because  the  program  sim- 
ply can't  handle  them. 

One  girl  who  wanted  In  is  a  pregnant  15- 
year-old,  Judy  B.  (noit  her  real  name) ,  Judy's 


older  unmarried  sister  dropped  out  of  school 
not  too  long  ago  because  of  pregnancy. 

Her  sister's  baby  is  being  reared  by  Judys 
mother,  who  is  on  welfare. 

Mrs.  B.  already  was  taking  care  of  Judy's 
half  dozen  brothers  and  sisters.  Now  shell 
probably  care  for  Judy's  baby,  too. 

Mrs.  B.  wants  Judy  to  continue  school,  and 
Judy  wants  to  go.  Mrs.  B.  also  Is  worried 
about  Judy's  younger  sisters.  Will  they  get 
pregnant  and  drop  out  of  school,  too? 

If  CEG  had  room  for  Judy,  It  also  could 
help  Mrs.  B.— perhaps  by  enabUng  her  to 
create  a  home  that  viould  guard  the  younger 
daughters  from  taking  the  same  path  Judy 
and  her  older  sister  did. 

CEG  works  with  parents  In  two  wavs:  A 
social  worker  counsels  each  family  Individu- 
ally, spending  extra  time  with  families  where 
problems  are  critical.  CEG  also  holds  sessions 
with  groups  of  parents  every  second  week. 

In  the  group  meetings,  parents  "ventilate" 
their  own  feelings  in  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems they  all  share— such  as  the  Impact  the 
daughters  pregnancy  has  had  on  the  whole 
family,  and  how  they  can  communicate  with 
these  girls  and  help  them  handle  pressures 
placed  upon  them,  especially  those  related  to 
sex. 

When  they  hear  e.ich  other  talk  about 
these  problems,  parents  often  can  understand 
more  than  they  c.^n  in  individual  sessions 
with  the  social  worker,  CEG  has  found.  They 
feel  freer  to  talk. 

One  mother  kept  complaining  about  her 
daughters  rebellious  attitude.  Then  another 
mother  remarked  that  if  the  first  mother 
would  quit  finding  fault  with  the  girl  and 
pushing  her,  the  giri  nUght  feel  less  aggra- 
vated and  become  less  rebellious. 

But  whether  Its  individual  counseling  or 
group  work,  the  goals  are  the  same:  To  help 
the  family  resolve  its  problems  so  that  a  good 
home  is  made  for  the  new  baby,  and  so  the 
conditions  that  led  to  the  girl's  pregnancy  are 
eliminated. 

According  to  Mrs  Boykin,  CEG  eventually 
wants  to  get  full  p.irent  participation  in  its 
small  group  meetings. 

And  it  wants  to  provide  more  education 
on  child-rearing  so  that  young  grandparents 
will  be  better  equipped  to  roar  their  own 
youngsters  as  well  as  co-cperate  with  the 
daughters  in  bringing  up  their  new  babies. 

Pregnant  Schoolgirls  Helped,  Quietly 
(Note— High  costs  and  the  possibility  of 
bad  publicity  often  keep  a  school  district 
from  plunging  into  progr.ims  for  pregnant 
girls.  In  the  last  of  a  five-part  series,  the 
Free  Pre.-;*  describes  what's  happening  in 
Michigan  In  a  slowly  growing  effort  to  keep 
pregnant  girls  from  becoming  permanent 
school  dropouts.) 

(By  Sharon  Nelton) 

It's  unusual  for  school  systems  to  reach 
out  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  pregnant  girl 
from  becoming  another  school  dropout. 

Those  that  do,  oft«n  do  It  quietly.  As  one 
Macomb  County  educator  from  a  small  com- 
munity said:  "This  Isn't  something  schools 
put  in  an  annual  report," 

People  misinterpret  a  program  like  this, 
he  said.  They  st.irt  blaming  the  school  for 
the  rate  of  lUegitim.ite  pregnancies.  "I  don't 
know  what  It's  like  In  Detroit,  but  out 
here  .  .  ."  his  voice  trailed  off 

Even  In  Detroit,  public  school  adminis- 
trators cooled  any  attempts  to  publicize  the 
Continuing  Education  for  Girls  program  un- 
til CEG  funds  were  cut  back  by  a  third  this 
year. 

In  spite  of  the  cutback,  CEG  still  Is  Michi- 
gan's best  effort  to  keep  pregn.int  girls  from 
becoming  school  dropouts.  And  Elizabeth  M. 
Goodman  of  the  US  Office  of  Education 
ranks  it  among  the  top  four  programs  for 
pregnant  girls  In  the  nation — along  with 
Washington.  D.C.,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 

But  even   CEG  Is  reaching  fewer  than  a 
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fifth  of  the  girls  who  apply.  And  there  are 
many  more  pregnant  girls  In  Detroit  who 
aren't  motivated  enough  to  apply. 

However,  programs  are  beginning  to  spring 
up  across  the  state.  Saginaw  has  served 
about  150  girls  in  Its  "Continuation  School" 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half.  A  girl  Is  moved 
into  the  program  as  soon  as  It  Is  learned 
she  Is  pregnant. 

Doors  opened  to  50  pregnant  girls  In  the 
Kalam.izoo  area  in  September  in  a  brand-new 
program  operated  by  Kalamazoo  Public 
Schools  for  nine  school  districts  within  the 
Kalamazoo  Valley  Intermediate  School 
District. 

An  Ecorse  program,  operating  under  the 
auspices  of  adult  education,  now  reaches  15 
girls. 

Usually,  these  programs  reach  low-Income 
girls  vho  can't  afford,  or  don't  know  about, 
the  services  that  would  enable  them  to  have 
their  babies  quietly  and  place  them  for 
adoption.  Or  they  are  from  minority  groups 
that  have  extreme  difficulty  finding  adoptive 
parents. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  4,000 
Illegitimate  babies  are  born  In  Detroit  each 
year,  there  are  only  three  maternity  homes 
for  unwed  mothers  In  the  trl-county  area: 
Florence  Crittenton.  Marlllac  and  the  Booth 
Memorial  Home  and  Hospital.  Their  total 
capacity  Is  about  160. 

If  a  girl  Is  lucky  enough  to  get  Into  one  of 
these,  she  can  attend  classes  taught  by  a 
teacher  from  a  school  program  for  home- 
bound  students. 

Another  service  called  Oak  Hills,  which  ar- 
ranges foster  care  for  the  unwed  pregnant 
girl,  win  help  her  continue  schooling  If  she 
requests  It — tisually  through  an  adult  edu- 
cation course  or  a  correspondence  course.  It 
has  a  caseload  of  about  12  girls. 

CEO's  comprehensive  approach — combin- 
ing education,  health  and  social  services — 
makes  it  unique.  Many  programs  have  one 
of  these  approaches  or  perhaps  two,  but  not 
all  three. 

The  Mott  Children's  Health  Center  in 
Flint  Is  strictly  a  counseling  program  so  far. 
although  one  of  Its  alms  Is  to  help  the  girls 
get  either  vocational  training  or  more  for- 
mal education  so  she  can  become  self- 
supp>ortlng. 

Oirls  are  also  encouraged  to  return  to 
school  through  other  special  programs.  The 
Detroit  Urban  League,  in  co-operation  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  offers  a  course  In 
pre-natal  and  post-natal  Information  for 
low-Income  unwed  mothers.  An  attempt  Is 
made  to  counsel  the  girl  and  get  her  back 
Into  school. 

But  the  girl  has  to  take  the  Initiative  to 
enroll  In  the  Urban  League  program  and  out 
of  200  referrals  the  agency  has  received  this 
year,  only  15  girls  have  enrolled. 

A  new  Study  Committee  on  Illegitimacy 
and  Services  to  Unwed  Mothers  of  United 
Community  Services  expects  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  disrupted  education 
of  unwed  mothers. 

One  of  the  Committee's  first  steps  prob- 
ably will  be  to  survey  how  education  for 
pregnant  girls  is  handled  In  each  of  the  trl- 
county's  96  school  districts,  according  to 
Eben  W.  Martin,  UCS  famUy  and  child  wel- 
fare consultant. 

"The  major  question  I  have  Is  whether 
the  school  district  offers  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  the  unwed  mother," 
Martin  said.  While  the  CEG- type  program  is 
excellent,  he  said.  It  might  not  be  the  answer 
for  every  girl  or  every  school  sj-stem. 

Dr.  William  J.  Emerson,  superintendent  of 
the  Oakland  County  Intermediate  School 
District,  agreed.  With  fewer  children  spread 
over  his  county's  900  square  miles  than  In 
Detroit's  city  Ulmlts,  a  program  like  CEG 
might  be  Impossible  for  geographic  rea- 
sons. So  the  homebound  teaching  program 
picks  up  the  education  of  pregnant  girls. 


There  Is  no  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  policy  regarding  the  education  of 
pregnant  schoolgirls.  Usually,  such  policy 
decisions  are  left  up  to  the  individual  school 
district,  as  in  Wayne  County. 

To  really  do  an  effective  job,  a  program  for 
pregnant  girls  must  provide  not  only  instruc- 
tion but  also  help  vrtth  personal  problems  so 
the  girls  do  not  "gravitate  to  permanent  lives 
on  welfare,"  according  to  Dr.  William  W. 
Wattenberg.  associate  superintendent  of  De- 
troit Public  Schools. 

But  the  cost  Is  placed  at  about  twice  what 
it  costs  to  educate  a  regular  student. 

"If  schools  can  get  help  with  the  second 
aspect,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  engage 
in  the  flrst,"  he  said. 

CEG  Is  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as  are 
many  similar  programs  across  the  nation.  It 
is  seeking  additional  funds  from  other 
sources  so  that  social  services  eliminated  by 
this  year's  cut  can  be  restored  and  expanded. 

The  nature  of  a  program  often  determines 
the  sources  of  funds  it  can  qualify  for.  For 
example,  the  Kalamazoo  program  gets  some 
of  its  money  from  the  Michigan  County  Spe- 
cial Education  Act  (Public  Act  190). 

Contributions  from  such  private  sources 
as  service  clubs  would  be  helpful,  too,  since 
they  could  be  used  for  purchasing  equipment 
according  to  Dr.  Wattenberg. 

In  spite  of  any  hesitancy  it  might  have 
had  about  a  program  like  CEG,  the  Detroit 
school  board  is  proud  of  it.  he  indicated. 

"As  we  look  at  what's  happened  to  the 
flrst  girls  in  the  program,  "  he  said,  "we  have 
the  feeling  there  are  a  number  of  them  who 
are  now  going  to  be  stable,  both  economically 
and  emotionally." 

"Other  big  cities  have  been  looking  over 
our  shoulder,"  he  said. 


OEO  NEEDS  SUPPORT  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEHDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  respected  newspapers  in  America, 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  edi- 
torially implored  this  Congress  to  "Stop 
the  War  Against  OEO." 

We  will  very  shortly  have  the  new 
OEO  legislation  before  us.  The  Senate 
has  already  acted.  The  OEO  has  been 
without  new  legislation  since  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June.  The  needs  of  the 
poor  are  still  very  great.  Clearly  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  speedy  approval  of  the 
1967  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments. As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  so 
rightly  says: 

If  Congress  welshes  now.  It  will  break  Its 
solemn  promise  to  the  poor. 

As  my  own  newspaper,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  has  stated,  it  is  "No  Time  for 
Politics." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics and  self-interest  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  honor.  It  Is  an  obvious  fact 
that  antipoverty  expenditures  for  pro- 
grams under  the  OEO — Headstart,  Up- 
ward Bound.  Job  Corps,  and  so  on — are 
investments  in  our  fellow  citizens  which 
will  bring  important  returns.  As  people 
become  self-sufBcient,  they  become  tax- 
payers, not  welfare  consumers  of  the  tax 


dollar.  As  yoimgsters  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  the  limits  of  their 
ability  instead  of  being  inhibited  by  the 
limitations  of  their  purse,  our  society  is 
enriched.  And  as  heads  of  households 
learn  new  skills,  and  jobless  youth  learn 
motivation  and  gain  job  training,  we  are 
all  benefited  by  their  production. 

In  my  own  State  of  Marj'land,  funds 
in  the  amount  of  S34  million  have  been 
expended  to  help  nearly  115,000  Mary- 
landers;  16.323  youngsters  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  summer  Headstart  pro- 
gram: 68,903  Marylanders  of  all  ages 
have  participated  in  community  action 
programs  which  operate  in  21  of  the  23 
counties  in  my  State;  8,607  young  peo- 
ple— and  their  families — have  benefited 
from  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams; and  11,317  trainees  have  profited 
from  the  work  experience  programs. 
These  Marylanders  have  been  helped 
across  the  poverty  line  in  the  last  2^2 
years.  Instead  of  being  welfare  recipi- 
ents, these  Marylanders  are  now  con- 
tributing members  of  society. 

I  think  my  very  distingtiished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik].  spoke  eloquently  on  this  subject 
when,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
House,  he  said  that — 

The  solutions  to  the  problems  of  poverty, 
when  conducted  in  good  faith  and  with  hon- 
esty and  with  innovation  and  with  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  human  character  of  the 
problems  of  poverty,  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
"nonessential."  These  vital  programs  of  OEO 
cannot  be  cut  in  favor  of  non-people-orl- 
ented  programming.  These  are  not  nonee- 
sentlal  programs  because  the  people,  and  the 
problems  for  which  these  programs  have 
been  developed,  are  not  nonessential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Mr.  Vaniks  wise 
counsel,  and  that  of  the  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  will  guide  this 
body  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  include  these  two  timely  articles  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Oct.  1.  1967) 
No  Time  roR  Politics 

When  the  administration's  antipoverty 
program  was  launched  three  years  ago  this 
month  it  got  off  to  "a  shaky  start,  "  to  quote 
news  comment  at  the  time.  It  hnd  a  relatively 
small  budget  and  political  enemies,  The  idea 
of  setting  up  a  separate  Office  of  Economic 
Opportiuilty  was  unwelcome  to  officials  In 
the  old  established  departments  concerned 
with  labor,  welfare,  and  education. 

It  stiU  iB.  The  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  is  now  considering  proposals  to 
transfer  some  of  the  OEO  programs  to  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department.  Some  Republican  mem- 
bers want  to  bypass  OEO  entirely  and  re- 
place it  with  a  council  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity advisers  to  the  President. 

.^t  the  same  time,  the  current  effort  in  the 
House  to  tie  a  $5  billion  cut  in  nondefense 
spending  to  President  Johnson's  proposed  10 
percent  tax  Increase  threatens  to  knock  out 
much  of  the  financial  support  of  old  and 
new  antipoverty  programs. 

Three  years  Is  a  short  time  to  get  so  am- 
bitious a  program  as  the  attack  on  poverty 
in  full  stride.  Trial  and  error  was  inevitable. 
But  many  efforts  have  been  promising  and 
the  hopes  of  poor  people  have  been  aroused. 

Already,  however,  some  programs  have 
been  cut  back  for  lack  of  funds  and  once- 
hopeful  people  have  been  deeply  disap- 
pointed. This  attitude  can  have  serious  con- 
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sequences.  It  Is  out  of  frustrated  expecta- 
tions that  violent  revolution  Is  born. 

Efforts  of  critics  of  the  program  to  make 
radical  changes  In  Its  administration  at  this 
time  shovUd  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Political  motivation  should  not  be 
permitted  to  dictate  the  future  course  of 
antlpoverty  programs.  Finding  Jobs  for  un- 
employed teen-agers,  helping  little  children 
from  deprived  homes  to  get  a  good  start  In 
school,  creating  service  opportunities  for  the 
elderly  should  not  be  a  subject  for  party 
feuding. 

The  country  cannot  afford  to  decide  such 
Issues  on  less  than  humanitarian  grounds. 
There  Is  no  occasion  for  a  partisan  victory 
In  this  debate. 


[From   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

Oct.  15,  1967] 

Stop  the  War   Against  OEO 

There  Is  a  plot  afoot  In  Congress  to  am- 
bush the  poverty  war.  From  Washington 
sources  we  learn  that  Its  most  confident 
champions  hesitate  to  bring  It  to  the  floor 
because  they  know  they  don't  have  the  votes 
to  save  It. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  Amendments  for  fiscal  1968. 
by  a  60-21  vote.  Oct.  5 

Many  forward-thinking  senators  wanted 
to  couple  a  big  federal  Job  package  with  this 
bill.  They — and  the  Urban  Coalition,  and  the 
experts  probing  the  causes  of  riots,  and 
thousands  of  social  scientists — thought  OEO 
should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 

Witnesses  galore  testified  that  OEO  must 
go  OQ  Intact. 

Over  In  the  House,  on  grounds  of  parti- 
sanship, petulance,  or  In  the  name  of  econ- 
omy, congressmen  lie  in  wait  ot  give  OEO 
the  ax. 

They  are  wrong.  They  are  blind  to  these 
realities; 

First,  even  with  OEO  help,  thousands  of 
young  American  Eire  missing  the  last  car  on 
the  train  of  a  fast-moving  economy.  If  they 
lose  out  on  education,  training  or  Job  ex- 
perience, they  may  well  become  the  street 
rabble  whose  future  lies  In  violence  or  alien- 
ation. 

Second,  the  OEO  keeps  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty In  the  national  spotlight.  If  dlsp>ersed. 
Its  functions  will  disappear  Into  the  wings, 
and  public  attention  and  commitment  will 
become  disconnected  from  It.  The  sense  of 
urgency  will  be  loat. 

Third,  poverty  Inflicts  worse  wounds  on 
human  beings  than  lack  of  a  dam  or  lack  of 
a  highway  or  lack  of  many  other  things 
which  Congresa  readily  spends  money  to 
supply. 

As  US.  Rep.  Charles  A  Vanlk,  D-21st,  said 
In  a  floor  speech  last  week,  OEO  cannot  be 
held  to  standards  of  measurement  that  apply 
to  a  wheat-cotton  subsidy,  to  flood  control 
dams  or  a  space  shot. 

Nobody  tells  a  teacher  she  must  deliver  a 
certain  number  of  stralght-A  students  or  she 
will  be  flred.  Nor  Is  a  summer  camp  dis- 
membered because  It  cannot  prove  In  dollars 
how  much  It  did  for  slum  youngsters.  OEO's 
training  and  teaching  Is  valuable  but  not 
readily  metisured  with  micrometers. 

The  House  had  better  not  waylay  OEO. 
Congress  as  well  as  President  Johnson 
pledged  this  war  on  poverty.  If  Congress 
welshes  now.  It  will  break  Its  solemn  promise 
to  the  poor. 


IMPROVING  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  has  now  granted 
a  rule  on  the  meat  inspection  bill,  and 
it  will  be  coming  to  the  floor  soon.  I 
would  like  to  bring  two  newspaper  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  the  subject  to  the  at- 
tention  of   the   House. 

When  the  lobbyist  for  the  large  pack- 
ers and  processors,  Aled  P.  Davies.  testi- 
fied before  a  House  Agriculture  subcom- 
mittee, he  said: 

We  believe  that  generally  speaking  they 
(the  state  Inspection  systems)  have  pro- 
vided the  kind  of  consumer  protection  In 
the  various  states  that  the  people  living 
In  those  states  have  thought  necessary  and 
have  been   willing  to  pay  for. 

Those  of  us  who  support  a  stronger 
meat  inspection  act  have  contended  that 
the  public's  .satisfaction  is  mainly  due 
to  the  mistaken  belief  that  all  meat  is 
wholesome  and  federally  Inspected. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  highly  re- 
spected Minnesota  poll  tends  to  confirm 
our  opinion. 

After  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which 
is  distributed  throughout  Minnesota, 
ran  a  lengthy  series  of  articles  explain- 
ing that  much  meat  is  not  federally  In- 
spected and  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  discovered  improper  con- 
ditions in  hundreds  of  nonfederally 
inspected  plants,  the  Minnesota  poll 
showed  these  Interesting  statistics : 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  Minnesotans 
favor  expanded  Federal  meat  inspection. 
Ninety- three  percent  of  women  do.  Only 
9  percent  oppose  more  Federal  inspec- 
tion. 

Fifty-three  percent  believe  the  meat 
supply  Is  &s  wholesome  as  It  should  be. 
But  38  percent  believe  it  is  not  as  whole- 
some as  it  should  be. 

The  poll,  from  the  October  22,  1967, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  is  reprinted  below : 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Oct.  22,  1967] 

More  Inspection  or  Meat  Favored 

Almost  nine  out  of  10  Minnesotans  (87 
per  cent)  favor  expanded  federal  Inspection 
of  meat-packing  plants,  according  to  a  state- 
wide survey  conducted  by  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune's  Minnesota  Poll. 

Opposition  to  stronger  meat  Inspection 
laws  was  expressed  by  9  per  cent  of  the  state 
residents  Interviewed.  Pour  per  cent  offered 
qualified  answers  or  had  no  opinion. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  questioned 
(33  per  cent)  said  It  Is  their  Impression  that 
most  of  the  meat  sold  In  stores  Is  as  whole- 
some as  It  should  be.  but  a  contrary  opinion 
Is  held  by  38  per  cent. 

A  recently  completed  nationwide  investi- 
gation by  the  Agriculture  Department  found 
unsanitary  conditions  In  many  packing 
plants,  including  some  in  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska. 

Federal  meat  Inspection  laws,  which  now 
apply  only  to  plants  which  ship  meat  across 
state  lines,  exempt  about  25  per  cent  of  meat 
processing  and  16  per  cent  of  meat  slaughter- 
ing. Many  of  the  25  statee  requiring  Inspec- 
tion of  aU  meatpacking  plants  acknowledge 
they  do  not  have  enough  personnel  for 
thorough  Inspection. 

Expansion  of  federal  legislation  Is  opposed 
by  the  American  Meat  Institute,  which  rep- 
resents the  largest  meat-packers.  It  Is  their 


position  that  more  federal  controls  are  not 
needed  and  that  state  Inspection  can  be  Un- 
proved. 

This  Is  the  question  which  was  asked  of 
a  cross-section  of  voting-age  Minnesotans 
from  all  parts  of  the  state: 

"An  investigation  of  the  meat  industry  has 
revealed  unsanitary  conditions  in  some  meat- 
packing plants.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose 
more  federal  inspection  of  meat-packing 
plants?" 

The  responses: 

|ln  percenti 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Favor  more  Federal  meat 

inspection 

Oppose 

Other  answers 
No  opinion 

87 
9 
1 
3 

100 

82 

13 

l 

4 

93 
5 

• 

2 

Total 

100 

lOO 

"I'm  In  favor  of  stricter  controls,  but  not 
necessarily  federal  laws,"  saJd  a  30-year-old 
Minneapolis  man. 

The  first  survey  question  was : 

"Is  it  your  impression  that  most  of  the 
meat  sold  in  stores  is  or  is  not  as  u^holeaome 
(u  it  should  be?" 

The  replies: 

(In  percent] 


• 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Is  IS  wtiolesome  as  it  stiould  be. 

Is  not  

Otiier  answers.. 
No  opinion 

53 
38 

1 
8 

W 

36 

1 
9 

52 

40 

1 
7 

Totol 

100 

100 

100 

Twin  Cities  area  residents  are  more  critical 
of  the  meat  they  buy  than  are  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  state.  Forty-seven  per  cent 
indicated  a  belief  that  most  meat  Is  whole- 
some and  45  i>er  cent  expressed  a  doubt 
about  it. 

"The  wholesomeness  of  the  meat  depends 
on  the  grocery  store,"  a  Minneapolis  house- 
wife commented. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  Monday,  October  16, 
1967,  dealing  very  specifically  with  the 
subject  matter  and  is  self-explanatory. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Improving  Meat  Inspection 

Congressional  action  is  expected  soon  on 
legislation  to  amend  and  expand  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1907  and 
strengthen  state  Inspection  systems.  Two 
bills  are  now  on  the  House  floor  and 
chances  are  good  one  will  be  approved  and 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

Though  similar  In  most  details,  the  bills 
have  one  major  difference  which  should 
draw  much  of  the  House  debate.  Neal  Smith 
iDem.,  la.)  Introduced  a  bill  to  extend  fed- 
eral Inspection  to  packing  plants  not  selling 
Interstate  but  which  do  more  than  •250,000 
worth  of  business  a  year.  The  other  bill, 
sponsored  by  Graham  Purcell  iDem.,  Tex.), 
does  not  contain  this  provision. 

Both  proposals  would  update  the  original 
meat  inspection  law,  almost  unchanged  in 
60  years,  and  authorize  grants  to  states  for 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  costs  for  making  their 
Inspection  systems  consistent  with  federal 
programs. 

Smith  says  his  stronger  bill  Is  needed  be- 
cause of  the  filthy  conditions  in  many  un- 
inspected or  state-inspected  plants,  as  re- 
vealed by  recent  Department  of  Agriculture 
national  surveys.  Many  plants  limit  them- 
selves to  Intrastate  sales  to  escape  federal 
meat  inspection.  These  same  plants,  however 
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often  come  under  federal  regulations  in  other 
matters,  such  as  labor  relations. 

Advocates  of  the  Purcell  bill  say  expanded 
federal  inspection  would  seriously  curtail,  or 
destroy,  the  effectiveness  of  state  and  munic- 
ipal agencies  now  doing  excellent  Jobs.  The 
Smith  proposal  would  dilute  the  federal  sys- 
tem by  bringing  in  many  Intrastate  plants, 
they  say  L.  B.  Llddy,  Iowa  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, supports  the  Purcell  bill  becaiose  he 
thinks  It  would  require  the  least  federal  gov- 
ernment Intervention   Into  state  affairs. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  arguments  for 
the  Purcell  bill  are  inconsistent.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  how  relieving  the  workload  of  state 
inspection  agencies  that  are  already  Inade- 
quate In  many  cases  would  curtail  their  ef- 
fectiveness Indeed,  It  should  allow  them  to 
more  thoroughly  Inspect  the  small,  local 
plants.  The  Smith  bill  would  still  exempt 
some  2,100  other  plants  not  doing  $250,000 
worth  of  business.  States  would  retain  con- 
trol of  their  inspection  agencies,  and  the 
proposed  grants  to  states  are  voluntary. 

"The  federal  inspection  system  is  doing  a 
good  Job — even  critics  of  both  bills  admit 
this — and  It  shouldn't  be  difficult  to  expand 
this  program  without  "diluting"  it. 

The  assurance  of  wholesome  meat  that 
comes  with  federal  Inspection  or  federally 
supervised  state  Inspection  should  not  be 
limited  by  a  rigid  deflnltlon  of  Interstate 
commerce.  Unsanitary  conditions  and  abuses 
by  Intrastate  firms  with  little  or  no  state 
Inspection,  and  the  attempts  of  national 
packing  firms  to  avoid  federal  inspection  of 
their  small  plants,  have  been  clearly  ex- 
posed. 

The  Smith  bill,  we  believe,  offers  the  logi- 
cal and  necessary  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  to  stop  this. 


THE  REPUBLCAN  -V^'RECKING  CREW 
HAS  DONE  IT  AGAIN— DASHING 
THE  HOPES  OF  URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Resnick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion we  may  well  ask  ourselves  these  days 
is  whether  the  United  States,  the  richest 
and  most  productive  nation  in  history, 
has  the  will  to  tackle  head  on  a  problem 
that  has  never  been  tackled  before — the 
rebuilding  of  urban  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  resources 
and  we  possess  the  means  to  do  what 
must  be  done. 

But  do  we  have  the  will? 

If  we  In  the  House  represent  the  peo- 
ple's win,  then  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  are  committed  to  this  enormous 
task. 

For  by  their  actions  yesterday  on  the 
rent  supplements  and  model  cities  pro- 
grams our  Republican  colleagues  have 
once  again  heartlessly  rejected  progress 
for  the  cities. 

In  effect,  they  have  turned  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  a  better  tomorrow  into  a 
Republican  nightmare  of  indifference 
and  neglect. 

The  question  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  these 
Republicans  truly  represent  the  views  of 
their  constituents?  Or,  are  they  blind  to 
every  consideration  except  attempting  to 
wreck  the  Johnson  legislative  record. 


I  suspect  the  latter  is  the  case,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  these  Republicans  have 
determined  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
sabotage  the  President  regardless  of  the 
people's  interests  or  the  national  welfare. 

There  is  simply  no  other  way  to  explain 
their  continuous  opposition  to  each  and 
every  urban  or  poverty  program  offered 
by  the  administration. 

A  few  months  ago  they  based  their  op- 
position to  rent  supplements  and  model 
cities  on  the  lame  excuse  that  private 
enterprise  would  not  be  interested  in 
participating. 

This  was  before  the  Nation's  insurance 
companies  announced  their  wilUngness 
to  invest  $1  billion  in  these  programs. 

Now  what  is  their  excuse? 

I  suppose,  if  asked,  these  Republicans 
would  voice  some  pious  declarations 
about  curbing  Government  spending.  We 
have  been  hearing  this  tune  for  more 
than  30  years  now.  and  we  are  all  sick 
and  tired  of  the  silly  refrain. 

The  American  people  are  now  in  the 
80th  consecutive  month  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. This  Is  a  record.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  this  Democratic  administra- 
tion which  has  guided  us  through  these 
excellent  weeks  and  months  of  solid  pros- 
perity need  any  lessons  on  economics 
from  Republican  recession  experts. 

What  we  do  need  from  the  Republi- 
cans— and  what  we  have  never  received — 
is  their  cooperation  to  get  on  with  the 
work  to  be  done  to  improve  the  quality 
of  American  life. 

We  shall  have  another  opportunity  to 
vote  on  rent  supplements  and  model 
cities  when  it  emerges  once  again  from 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

We  shall  see  then  how  sincere  our  Re- 
publican friends  are  in  doing  their  share 
to  help  our  cities  during  a  difficult  F>eriod 
in  our  national  life. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS..  LODGE  OF 
ELKS  HONOR  JAMES  E.  MURPHY, 
DURHAM  CALDWELL.  SEYMOUR 
BECKER    AS   NEWSMEN   OF   YEAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  celebrated  National  Newspaper  Week. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  impact  of  the 
news  media  on  public  opinion,  and  there- 
fore the  importance  of  objective  report- 
ing. It  is  only  fitting  then  that  we  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  those  newsmen 
who  effectively  perform  this  service. 

On  Friday.  October  13,  the  Spring- 
field Elks  Lodge  No.  61  honored  three 
newsmen  from  my  district  for  excellence 
in  their  field.  James  E.  Murphy,  associate 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Union,  was 
named  local  newspaperman  of  the  year. 
A  veteran  of  40  years  service  with  the 
Union,  Mr.  Murphy  was  praised  for  his 
long  years  of  dedication. 


This  year  the  observance  was  extended 
to  include  both  radio  and  television  also. 
Durham  Caldwell,  news  editor  for 
WHYN-TV  Springfield  was  cited  for  his 
proficiency  in  television  news  work.  Sey- 
mour Becker,  of  station  WSPR,  was 
awarded  for  distinction  in  radio  news 
reporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  the  news- 
paper account  from  the  Springfield 
Union  October  14,  1967,  concerning  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Week  observance  by 
the  Springfield  Lodge  of  Elks,  and  a  story 
by  the  1958  recipient  of  the  Elks  News- 
paperman of  the  Year  Award,  Columnist 
Frank  B.  Murray,  who  wrote  in  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Repubhcan  October 
22,  1967,  of  the  timely  patriotic  pamphlet 
distributed  at  the  dinner  by  Exalted 
Ruler  Michell  Krach,  of  the  Springfield 
Elks,  entitled  "I  Am  the  Nation": 
Veteran  Union  EnrroR  Named  Newsman  or 
1987 

Veteran  newsman  James  E  Murphy,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Union,  was  named  local 
Newspaperman  of  the  Year  Friday  by  Spring- 
field Lodge  No.  61.  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  at  a  luncheon  honoring  press, 
radio  and  television  newsmen  In  the  Student 
Prince.  Fort  St. 

The  luncheon  and  awards  were  part  of  the 
local  lodge's  observance  of  National  News- 
paper Week,  extended  this  year  to  include 
both  radio  and  television  newsmen. 

STARTED  AS  REPORTER 

Murphy  has  been  associated  with  The 
Union  for  more  than  40  years,  starting  as  a 
reporter  in  1927.  He  held  varlotis  desk  Jobs  on 
both  the  morning  and  evening  editions  of 
the  paper  until  the  evening  edition  was  dis- 
continued in  1947.  after  which  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  present  morning 
paper. 

Officers  and  trustees  of  Lodge  61  and  In- 
vited newsmen  heard  Frank  B.  Murray,  a 
member  of  The  Union  editorial  staff  and  1958 
recipient  of  the  award,  praise  his  long-time 
associate  on  the  local  news  scene,  recalling 
floods,  fires  and  other  disasters  that  they 
both  covered  earlier  in  their  careers.  Murray 
referred  to  Murphy  as  a  "truly  great  gentle- 
man." 

The  awards  were  presented  by  Exalted 
Ruler  Mitchell  P.  Krach  who  praised  the 
newsmen  for  the  coverage  of  the  lodge's  en- 
deavors In  "making  America  a  better  place 
to  live." 

LARGEST    LODGE    IN    STATE 

Awards  In  the  media  also  were  granted  to 
Durham  Caldwell  of  WHYN  for  television 
news  work,  and  to  Seymour  Becker  of  WSPR 
for  radio. 

The  organization,  celebrating  its  centen- 
nial year,  has  a  national  membership  of  1.5 
million,  with  the  Springfield  lodge  being  the 
largest  in  the  state.  The  order  fosters  pa- 
triotism and  better  citizenship  through  edu- 
cation, donating  over  Si  million  In  scholar- 
ships In  Massachusetts  alone. 

In  addition  to  those  named  other  recipi- 
ents of  the  annual  award  over  the  past  12 
years  Include:  Victor  N,  Wall,  sports  editor. 
The  Union;  Stephen  N.  Lemanls.  chief  pho- 
tographer, The  Dally  News;  Brian  F.  King, 
roto  editor.  The  Republican:  the  late  George 
W.  Hargraves,  city  editor.  The  Dally  News; 
the  late  George  "Duffy"  Clark,  copy  editor. 
The  Dally  News;  and  Charles  Bellamy,  copy 
editor.  The  Dally  News. 

Also.  Richard  W.  Husband  news  editor. 
The  Dally  News;  Horace  B.  Hill,  chief  edi- 
torial writer.  The  RepubUcan;  Sidney  R. 
Cook,  treasurer.  The  Springfield  Newspapers; 
the  late  Darrell  N.  Toohey.  columnist  and 
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editorial  writer.  The  Union;  and  Carroll  W. 
Robblns,  aiASistant  managing  editor,  The 
Dally  News. 

"I  Ak  thx  Nation" 
(By  Prank  B.  Murray) 
MltcheU  Krach.  exalted  ruler  of  Spring- 
field Lodge  of  Elks,  passed  out  a  patriotic  re- 
minder at  the  annual  Newspaper  Week  Din- 
ner last  week  which  honored  Jim  Murphy, 
associate  editor  of  The  Springfield  Union  as 
the   1967  Newspaperman  of  the  Year. 

Because  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
confusion,  even  among  thinking  people,  as 
a  result  of  the  Vietnam  War,  politics,  labor 
and  racial  strife,  we  think  that  the  pamphlet 
distributed  by  the  Elks  through  Exalted  Rul- 
er Krach 's  office  bears  reprinting  at  this  time 
IX  for  no  other  reason  than  to  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  their  glorious  heritage  and  assur* 
them  that  today's  turmoil  and  confusion 
shouldn't  be  lost  in  a  welter  of  emotions. 

EntlUed  "I  Am  the  Nation,"  the  pamphlet 
reads: 

"I  was  born  on  July  4,  1776.  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  Is  my  birth  certi- 
ficate. The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  in  my 
veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed. I  am  many  things,  and  many  people, 
I  am  the  nation. 

■'I  am  195  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  lived  and  died  for  me. 
"I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe 
Lincoln. 

"I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered tmd  stayed  until  It  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  In  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rock  at  Corregldor.  on  the  bleak 
slopes  of  Korea  and  In  the  steaming  jungles 
of  Vietnam. 

"I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat 
lands  of  Kansas,  and  the  granite  hills  of 
Vermont.  I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
West,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. I  am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrlmac. 

"I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  em- 
brace Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  million 
square  miles  throbbing  with  industry.  I  am 
more  than  6  million  farms.  I  am  forest,  field, 
mountain  and  desert.  I  am  quiet  Tillages — 
and  cities  that  never  sleep. 

"You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Frank- 
lin walking  down  the  sUeete  of  Philadelphia 
with  his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can  see 
the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the  strains 
of  'Auld  Lang  Syne'  as  the  calendar  turns. 
"I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series. 
I  am  130.000  schools  and  colleges,  and  320.- 

000  churches  where  my  people  worship  God 
as  they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped 
in  a  box,  the  roar  of  the  crowd  In  a  stadium 
and  the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a  cathedral.  I 
am  an  editorial  In  a  newspaper  and  a  letter 
to  a  congressman. 

"I  am   Bli   Whitney   and   Stephen   Poster. 

1  am  Tom  Edison.  Albert  Einstein  and  Billy 
Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley.  Will  Rogers 
and  the  Wright  Brothers,  I  am  George  Wash- 
ington Carver.  Daniel  Webster  and  Jonas 
Salk. 

'T  am  Longfellow.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Paine. 

"Yes,  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  in  freedom 
and.  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days. 

"May  I  possess  always  the  Integrity,  the 
courage,  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself 
unshackled,  to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

"This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  in 


this  year  of  1867 — one  hundred  and  ninety 
one  years  after  I  was  bom.  I  am  the  nation. 
I  am  an  American." 


EVERY  HELP  FOR  RUSSIAN  JEWS 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  j^jeaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extrsmeous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  eve- 
ning's sundown  will  usher  in  the  last  day 
of  observance  comprising  the  Jewish 
High  Holy  Day  period — Simchath  Torah, 
the  day  set  aside  for  Jews  everywhere  to 
■rejoice  over  the  law,"  the  ancient  law 
which  lives  on  today. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  we 
should  focus  our  attention  on  a  segment 
of  the  world's  Jewish  population  that 
cannot  celebrate  this  or  any  other  of  its 
religious  holidays  without  fear  of  gov- 
ernmental reprisals  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. That  is  the  Soviet  Jew,  who  has 
been  the  target  of  continuous  campaigns 
by  Soviet  leaders  intent  upon  eliminating 
almost  every  vestige  of  Judaism  and  Jew- 
ishness  from  its  population. 

The  ways  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  in- 
finitely more  subtle  than  were  those  of 
Hitler,  but  its  restrictive  ordinances  to 
ban  all  expressions  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
are  designed  to  accomplish  some  of  the 
same  end  results. 

This  policy  of  ruthless,  religious  perse- 
cution is  naturally  abhorrent  to  all  true 
Americans,  regardless  of  race  or  religion, 
because  it  brazenly  violates  the  principle 
of  religious  freedom,  which  this  Nation 
cherishes. 

We  must  continue  to  sustain  the  efforts 
of  our  leaders  and  our  Government, 
which  has  been  attempting  for  some  time 
to  lift  the  culture  and  religious  suppres- 
sions imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  affect- 
ing the  Jews. 

We  can  do  no  less.  If  we  would  honor 
our  own  religious  freedoms  and  hold  out 
the  hand  of  encouragement  and  help  to 
a  great,  historic  people,  who  throughout 
long  centuries  have  furnished  basic 
religious  truths  that  have  become  part  of 
the  religious  faiths  many  Americans  em- 
brace, and  who  have  made  Immeasurable 
contributions  In  war  and  in  peace  to  the 
perpetuation  and  enrichment  of  this 
great  land  of  ours. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  on  the 
sundown  of  Simchath  Torah.  we  should 
reafBrm  in  this  House  our  purpose  to  do 
everj'thing  in  our  power  to  liberate  the 
Jews  of  Russia  from  the  yoke  of  religious 
persecution  that  now  afflicts  them. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
FOLLOWING  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY      INQUIRY      CON 
CERNING      EXTENSION     OF     RE- 
MARKS IN  RECORD 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  A  most  unusual  request  has 
been  granted,  I  full  well  agree,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  for  a  gentleman  to  extend 
his  remarks  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal.  Does  that  mean  anywhere  after 
the  Journal  for  this  date  certain'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  After  the 
approval  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  inquiry  is,  Was  the  gen- 
tleman granted  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  his  remarks  today  in  the  Record, 
which  will  be  delivered  tomorrow,  at  any 
time  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  was  a 
1-minute  speech,  and  it  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  after  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendment  in  wlilch  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  888.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.J.  Res.  888)  entitled  "An  act 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  purposes: 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr, 
Russell,  Mr.  Ellbnder,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tenzer.  for  Wednesday,  October 
25,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  observance  o: 
religious  festival— last  days  of  Feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

Mr.  Stuckey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flynt;  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert,  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feichan,  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  PETTIS'  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter; ) 

Mr.  CONTE,  for  10  niinutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery;,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 2;  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ills 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  King  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Brooks. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjouni. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
at  6  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  October  26, 
1967  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  511(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  tTnited  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  relationship  of 
obligations  to  expenditures,  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968,  the  Judiciary  (except  the  Supreme 
Court) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  HUiglneering  Develop- 


ment Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  CO.MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  of 
Conference.  H.R.  9960.  An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  822  I .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Committee  of 
Conference.  H.R.  12474.  An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  823).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BINGHAM: 
HJl,  13679.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  merchandise  into  interstate  commerce 
if  a  guarantee  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
merchandise  unless  the  merchandise  bears 
certain  detailed  information  with  respect  to 
the  guarantee;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAtJSEN: 
H  R.  13680.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  C(Xle,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purpjoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  13681.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
military  career  personnel;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  hlmaelf 
and  Mr.  McClure)  : 
H.R.  13682.  A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  or 
agreement  between  the  several  States  relat- 
ing to  taxation  of  multistate  taxpayers:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJi.  13683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemo- 
rate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of   the  Baltic  States    (Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania);   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    QUIE: 
HJl.   i3684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
deduction  in  certain  cases  for  costs  Incurred 
by  a  disabled  individual  in  employing  an  at- 
tendant;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD   (for  himseU,  Mr. 
HoRTON,       Mr.       ScHWEntEB,       Mr. 
SHRrvEH.  and  Mr.  Whalkn)  : 
HJt.  13685.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,   to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  13686.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities:  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  Improve- 


ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
animals  used  in  biomedical  activities;  and 
to  otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  13687.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  I,  IV,  X. 
XIV,  XVI.  XVm.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided  by. 
or  under  programs  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  pursuant  to  such  titles,  must 
be  prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  nonpro- 
prietary or  generic  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tatloe) : 
HJl.  13688.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mailll^rd,  Mr.  Pxskiks. 
Mr    Ayres.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Matst- 
NAGA,    Mrs.    Green    of    Oregon,    Mr. 
Wtatt,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mr.    Holland,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
PociNSKi,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  B&aoe- 
MAs,   Mr.   O'Hara   of   Michigan,   Mr. 
Caret.  Mr.   Hawkins,  Mr.   Gibbons, 
Mr.    WiLLUM    D.    Pc«D,    Mr.    Hath- 
away, Mr.  ScHEtJEB,  Mr.  Mekds.  Mr. 
O'Neh.i,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Pollock  i  : 
H.R.  13689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and    Harbor   Worke«'    Oom.pensa,tloin 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   HUNGATE: 
H.R.  13690.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Ckxie.  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  j>opula- 
tioa.   unemployment,  and   housing,   and  for 
other  purpKJses;    to  the  Committee  ca  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  13891.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  districts  compo6<Ki  of 
contiguous   and    compact   territory    for    the 
election   of   Representatives,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  • 
H.R.  13692.  A  bill  to  govern  further  devel- 
opment of  the  national  cemetery  system:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H  R.  13693.  A  bill  to  encourage  worldwide 
Interest   in   U.S.    developments   and    accom- 
plishments in  military  and  related  aviation 
and  equipment  by  authorizing  Federal  spon- 
sorship of  an  International  Aeronautical  Ex- 
position in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.  BATTTN: 
H.J.  Res.  906.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.J    Res.  907.  Joint  Resolution  crsating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.J.  Res  908.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year  as 
National  TXre  Service  Recognition  Day,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltt--ie  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
H.J.  Res   909.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Cemeteries  Site  Selection  Advisory 
Board  to  govern  further  development  of  the 
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national  cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  910.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  542.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  543.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
oi  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  544.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Pin- 
land's  Independence:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  a.\LLAOHER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  545.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  546.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  547.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  648.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHXTYSEN : 
H.  Con.  Ree.  549.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratiilatlons  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  550.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  551.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  Pln- 
land'8  independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  552.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  553.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  80th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

ByMr.  WYATT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  664.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  555.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  submit  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  for  final  and 
binding  Improvement  of  peace  In  Southeast 


Asia  In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
article  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER  (for  hltoself.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Barbett,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Bukton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CoHEiAN,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  En.BERG.  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Fricdex, 
Mr.  GrLBERT,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 
Heckles  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Kastenmeieb,  Mr. 
Legcett,  Mrs.  Mlnk,  Mr.  Moorhkad, 
Mr.    MuLTER,    Mr.   Roybal,    and   Mr. 

SCHET7ER)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  556.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  submit  a 
resolution  to  the  United  Nations  for  final 
and  binding  Improvement  of  peace  In  South- 
east Asia  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
article  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  amended  to  February 
10,  1967.  together  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM : 

H.  Con.  Res.  558.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  development  of  the  ocean 
floor  through  International  cooperation;  to 
the   Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO: 
H.R.  13694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gioac- 
chlno  Plala;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE : 
H.R.  13695    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  Arcangelettl  and  daughter.  Antonella 
Arcangeletti;     to     the     Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  13696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
CipoUa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Sammartino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
HR  13698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua 
Spedicati;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R  13699.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Chandra  Prabha  Lai  and  her  husband,  Daya 
N.  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  13700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Antonio  Porqueddu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sllvestre 
de  Brlto  Caetano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

190.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  of  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.,  relative 
to  tax  sharing  to  provide  additional  revenues 
to  local  government,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  all  mercy,  at  this  altar  of  Thy 
sustaining  grace,  Thou  art  the  center 
and  soul  of  every  sphere,  yet  to  each 
loving  heart  how  near;  nearer  than  the 
hands  and  feet  that  serve  us,  nearer 
than  the  problems  that  front  us,  nearer 
even  than  the  comrades  who  walk  be- 
side us. 

In  and  through  the  change  and  con- 
fusion of  these  bewildering  times,  we  are 
made  confident  by  Thy  divine  promise, 
"as  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 
Thou  knowest  that  our  needs  are  many, 
but  our  greatest  need  is  of  Thee. 
Through  the  lips  that  speak  in  this 
forum  of  freedom,  above  all  differences 
of  judgment,  may  there  be  heard  by  a 
listening  world  the  solemn  summons  to 
men  of  good  will  of  all  races  to  a  new 
commonwealth  in  which  power  shall  be 
held  as  a  sacred  trust  dedicated  to  the 
common  good. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.  Amen. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  24,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS— OR- 
DER OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  after  I  complete  my 
remarks,  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  entered  yesterday, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 


SENATE 

W^EDNE.SDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 


VIETNAM  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  37  other  Senators, 
I  submit  a  scnse-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion seeking  a  U.S.  initiative  to  assure 
United  Nations  Security  Council  consid- 
eration of  the  Vietnam  conflct.  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  read,  but  not  the  names 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair  i .  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  resolution 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  180),  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  180 

Whereas  the  question  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  Is  a  matter  of  which  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  is  seized  by 
action  previously  taken  by  the  Council  in 
connection  with  a  letter  of  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  dated 
January  31,  1966,  submitting  a  resolution 
seeking  a  settlement  of  the  hostilities,  and 
Whereas  more  than  100  members  of  the 
United  Nations  through  their  Chiefs  of  State 
or  Foreign  Ministers  or  Permanent  Repre- 
sentatives have  expressed  their  deep  concern 
with  the  continued  hostilities  and  their  de- 


sire for  a  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement 
or  the  Vietnamese  conflict:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
consider  taking  the  appropriate  initiative 
through  his  representative  at  the  United 
Kations  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
resolution  of  January  31,  1966,  or  any  other 
resolution  of  equivalent  purpose  be  brought 
before  the  Security  Council  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  an  appropriate  place  after 
my  remarks  certain  memorandums 
which  I  have  received,  at  my  request, 
from  the  Library  of  Congress;  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  all  Senators 
on  the  procedural  questions  having  to  do 
with  the  issue  of  Vietnam  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  dated  October  9:  a  press  re- 
lease dated  October  7;  and  an  article 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
for  Sunday,  October  15,  headlined  "U.S. 
Bombing  Halt  Suggested  Since  Septem- 
ber 21  By  50  in  U.N." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  documents  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
IS  U.N.  Week,  and  the  General  Assembly 
is  talking  a  great  deal  about  Vietnam 
while  the  Security  Council  is  eiideavor- 
ing  to  do  something  about  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  U.N.  Week,  celebrating  the  an- 
niversary of  the  world's  peacekeeping 
agency,  the  largest  North  Vietnamese 
airfield  at  Phuc  Yen  has  been  bombed. 
The  military  targets  of  any  consequence 
left  untouched  in  North  Vietnam  can 
now  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands,  possibly  one.  Just  as  the  military 
targets  are  decreasing  in  number,  so  are 
the  alternatives  and  options  which  could 
lead  the  way  to  negotiations  and  a  pos- 
sible honorable  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. There  have  been  countless  pro- 
posals advanced,  many  of  which  I  have 
endorsed:  proposals  such  as  that  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper!  to  confine  the  bombing  to 
the  17th  parallel  and  the  so-called  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail  in  that  region;  General 
de  Gaulle's  proposal  for  a  guaranteed 
neutralization  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia; 
a  return  to  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954 ; 
the  building  of  a  barrier  across  the  17th 
parallel,  and  many  othei's. 

I  am,  today,  submitting  a  Senate  reso- 
lution which  would  seek  to  bring  the 
question  of  Vietnam  before  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council,  for  discussion  and  debate, 
and  a  possible  recommendation.  This 
pi'oposal  is  not  original  with  me,  by  any 
means.  The  initiator  of  Senate  considera- 
tion of  a  U.N.  approach  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  He  has  been  talking  about  it  for 
several  years  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  the  past  several  months  he  has 
pressed  a  draft  resolution  which  seeks  to 
have  the  United  Nations  dispose  of  the 
matter.  The  draft  resolution  is  now  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  is  my  view  that  while  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  a  signifi- 
cant role  to  play,  it  may  not  be  able  to 


resolve  this  issue,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  several  of  those  critically  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  are  not  members  of 
the  U.N.  I  do  know,  however,  that  a 
formal  discussion  of  this  issue  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  Security  Council 
and  that  all  those  directly  and  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  war,  whether  members 
or  not,  can  be  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Council.  In  that  way,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  possible  to  begin  to  mark  a  path  which 
could  lead  to  an  honorable  settlement. 

Initiation,  not  resolution,  is  the  key 
word  as  far  as  the  Security  Council  is 
concerned. 

Some  will  say,  as  they  Invariably  have 
since  the  President  first  directed  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  matter  many  months 
ago,  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  propose 
a  resolution  of  this  sort.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  with  our  casualties  in  excess  of 
100,000  and  increasing,  and  with  no  end 
in  sight  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  any  time  is  a  good  time,  and 
now,  most  especially,  during  this  an- 
niversary week,  when  the  very  rationale 
of  the  U.N.  is  clouded  by  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

If  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  United  Na- 
tions can  introduce  and  push  resolutions 
on  the  Middle  East,  what  reason  can 
there  be  for  evading  the  question  of 
Vietnam?  Can  it  be  said  that  Vietnam 
is  not  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world? 
Can  it  be  said  that  Vietnam  Is  not  the 
foremost  question  of  the  hour  insofar  as 
this  countrj'  and  its  people  are  con- 
cerned? Certainly,  the  least  that  can  be 
expected  is  that  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations  shall 
undertake  an  initiative  based  on  the  res- 
olution on  Vietnam  which  he  presented 
in  January  1966  at  the  direct  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  roll  be  called  on  the  members  of 
the  Council  on  the  question  of  taking  up 
this  or  some  equivalent  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
find  out  and  that  the  world  finds  out 
where  the  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil stand  on  this  question.  What  is  the 
Security  Council  waiting  for?  What  are 
we  waiting  for?  The  only  way  to  find 
out  is  for  a  resolution  to  be  brought  t«  a 
vote,  if  necessary,  and  that  the  nations 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  If  there  is  to 
be  an  end  of  the  conflict,  there  must  be  a 
beginning  in  the  use  of  the  machinery 
for  peace.  I  think  that  the  nations  of  the 
UN.  Security  Council  must  face  up  to 
this  matter  at  once. 

Over  50  nations  have  discussed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  great 
majoi'ity  have  advocated  that  there  be  a 
cessation.  Over  100  nations  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  with  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  in  one  way  or  another  In  the 
U.N  General  Assembly. 

Words  mean  little  or  nothing  if  they 
are  not  followed  by  acts;  and,  in  my 
opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
which  has  just  been  introduced,  it  is 
time  for  the  U.N.  to  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility on  the  question  of  Vietnam. 
It  is  time  for  the  member  states  of  the 
Security  Council  to  carrv-  out  the  re- 
sponsibiUties  which  are  imposed  on  them 
by  the  solemn  treaty  commitments  of 
article  I  of  the  charter. 


I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  just  as  the 
military  targets  of  significance  in  North 
Vietnam  are  becoming  fewer,  so.  too,  are 
the  options  for  peace  becoming  more 
difficult  to  find. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
support  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  would  like  to  add  emphasis 
to  what  he  has  said  by  saying  that  the 
United  States  should  insist  that  the 
United  Nations  face  the  issue  of  bringing 
the  Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion. 

It  may  be.  as  Secretary  Rusk  stated 
during  his  recent  press  conference,  that 
Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow  are  opposed 
to  such  a  move. 

I  assume  that  he  particularly  refers 
to  Russia  which  has  already  made  it  clear 
that  it  would  attempt  to  block  such  a 
move  in  the  Security  Council. 

Have  we  not  kowtowed  to  Moscow  long 
enough? 

If  Russia  is  opposed  to  ending  the  war, 
is  it  not  time  to  let  the  world  know  it? 

If  any  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  are  opposed  to  ending  the  war, 
let  them  also  admit  it  to  the  world. 

The  greater  part  of  our  losses  in  planes 
and  flyers  in  Asia  is  caused  by  Russian 
weapons  and  presumably  Russian  ground 
personnel. 

Is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  be 
considerate  of  their  feelings  in  the 
United  Nations? 

Secretary  Rusk  stated  at  his  recent 
press  conference  that : 

The  general  attitude  in  the  U.N.  eeems  to 
be  that  since  Hanoi  and  Peiping  and  Moscow 
are  saying  that  this  is  not  appropriate  for 
the  United  Nations,  that  an  effort  by  the 
United  Nations  to  resolve  this  problem  might 
get  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  other  machinery, 
such  as  the  Geneva  machinery  or  quiet, 
bilatera".  diplomatic  exploration. 

What  'quiet,  bilateral,  diplomatic  ex- 
ploration' does  he  refer  to? 

I  hope  the  Secretar>-  is  not  naive 
enough  to  think  that  Russia  would  take 
oiu"  part  in  a  war  with  China? 

Or,  as  he  ImpUed.  does  he  worrj*  that 
any  move  on  our  part  to  get  United  Na- 
tions action  would  be  jeopardizing  the 
reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference? 

If  this  is  the  reason  he  should  recall 
that  the  Russians  blocked  all  efforts  to 
end  the  war  by  reconvening  the  Geneva 
Conference  some  time  ago. 

And  what  of  the  United  Nations  itself? 

Has  this  organization  become  so  wishy- 
washy  and  impotent  that  it  no  longer 
dares  to  strive  for  world  peace  for  fear 
of  offending  "Hanoi  and  Peiping  and 
Moscow"? 

If  this  is  the  case.  I  see  no  reason  for 
giving  the  U.N.  our  support  except  on 
the  same  pro  rata  basis  as  other  mem- 
bers. 

It  seems  that  we  may  have  been  overly 
generous  in  the  past. 

As  of  now  I  see  three  parties  respon- 
sible for  blocking  any  effort  to  resolve 
the  Vietnam  situation  through  the 
United  Nations: 

First.  The  U.S.  State  Department 
which  obviously  does  not  intend  to  seek 
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an  end  to  the  war  through  the  most 
logical  agency  for  peace — the  United 
Nations. 

Second.  The  United  Nations  Itself 
which  cannot  awaken  Its  conscience 
enough  to  even  consider  the  matter  on 
Its  own  initiative;  and 

Third.  Russia — apparently  happy  that 
the  United  States  Is  bogged  down  In  a 
costly  and  deadly  war  10,000  miles  from 
home  and  also  on  the  verge  of  a  possible 
no-wln  war  with  China. 

Again,  I  say  the  United  States  should 
force  this  situation  into  the  open  without 
delay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  say  to  him,  if  I 
read  his  remarks  correctly,  that  In  the 
vemactilar  it  is  about  time  for  the  United 
Nations  to  "flsh  or  cut  bait." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  upon  the  Introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  wish  to  endorse  and  support  the 
resolution. 

Surely  this  world  organization  of  which 
we  are  a  part  has  as  its  first  obligation, 
Its  first  goal,  the  maintenance  of  peace- 
ful relations  between  nations.  This  is  a 
function  which  it  should  perform  and 
which  we  should  beseech  it  to  perform. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  fully  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  month,  the  adminlstrat'on  has 
stated  a  new  policy  to  support  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  which,  could  extend  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  in  time  and  scope. 
The  policy  will.  If  adhered  to,  establish 
a  new  and  extended  role  for  the  United 
States  in  Asia. 

During  the  last  month  our  bombing 
has  increased,  our  forces  have  in- 
creased and  ground  fighting  has  been 
deadly.  The  attacks  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  use  of  heavier  weapons, 
supplied  by  Russia  and  China  have  In- 
creased. 

The  issue  of  Vietnam  steadily  becomes 
deeper  involved  in  party  politics  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  reassuring  that  in  this  atmos- 
phere the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
riKLDl  again  speaks  to  the  Senate,  to 
the  administration,  and  the  country 
with  the  calm  voice  of  reason  asking 
that  the  issue  of  Vietnam  be  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  the  Security  Council 
or  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  argue  that  jurisdiction  should 
not  be  assumed  either  because  of  a  pos- 
sible veto,  or  of  possible  inability  to  se- 
cure the  approval  of  recommendations 
by  the  parties.  If  there  has  been  any 
dispute,  breach  of  the  international 
peace,  or  war  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  which  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  and  upon  which  it  should  as- 


sume its  responsibllty,  it  is  the  issue  of 
Vietnam. 

As  1  have  said  many  times,  I  believe 
the  United  States  has  been  more  faith- 
ful in  its  obligations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions than  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
The  submission  of  the  issue  by  the  United 
States  to  the  U.N.  would  demonstrate  our 
stand  against  aggression,  our  support  of 
a  settlement  of  disputes  by  international 
and  peaceful  means  and  a  true  leader- 
ship in  the  world. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  advice,  this 
plea  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  this  voice  of  reason  in  the  cli- 
mate and  enviroment  which  has  grown 
about  this  war.  will  be  heard  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin :  but  first  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  President  has  indicated 
personally  on  four  occasions  in  the 
White  House  his  intense  personal  inter- 
est in  the  United  Nations  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  Vietnamese  situation. 

I  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  Imposes  no  restraints  what- 
ever on  the  President,  this  will  be  help- 
ful to  him. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  now  at  a  fork 
m  the  road.  We  have  possibly  five  major 
military  targets  of  significance  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  bombed:  The 
Gia  Lam  Air  Force  Base  3  miles  from 
Hanoi,  which  is  both  a  militarj-  and  com- 
mercial field,  Haiphong,  and  Hanoi,  and 
perhaps  another  installation  or  two.  If 
and  when  all  of  those  places  are  bombed, 
what  are  those  who  have  said  that  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  is  the  answer,  and 
who  say  it  is  the  way  to  a  quick,  easy, 
and  decisive  victory,  going  to  say? 

What  will  they  say  if  the  result  which 
they  have  stated  would  be  accomplished 
by  bombing  is  not  brought  about? 

I  tliink  at  this  fork  in  the  road  it  would 
be  better  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
bombing  within  24  seconds  of  China  and 
recognize,  frankly,  that  there  are  few 
military  targets  left.  They  should  ask 
themselves,  those  who  have  urged  this 
course,  what  the  next  step  will  be  if  and 
when  these  remaining  targets  are 
bomt)ed. 

There  is  another  fork  in  the  road 
which  is  being  urged  here  today.  It  might 
just  possibly  lead  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  proud  and  happy  to  have  been  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  believe  that  the  logic  of  his  argument 
that  the  Vietnam  dispute  should  go  to  the 
United  Nations  is  unassailable.  In  the 
event  that  there  should  be  a  veto  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  could  press  on  to  the 
General  Assembly.  We  have  done  this 
before  and  we  could  do  It  again. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree  on  the  basis  of  what  he  said 


about  the  President's  position,  that  this 
does  not  contradict  or  oppose  the  position 
that  President  Johnson  has  taken. 

This  would  be  perfectly  logical  and 
consistent  with  the  position  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  many  times,  that  he 
wants  to  negotiate  and  that  he  wants  to 
use  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  once  more,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  majority  leader,  with 
his  prestige  and  his  following  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  has  taken 
this  forthright  step. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  ever  there 
was  a  situation  which  constituted  a 
threat  to  peace  as  envisaged  by  all  of  u.s 
at  San  Francisco  more  than  20  years 
ago,  it  is  certainly  the  Vietnam  situation. 
The  fact  that  the  participants  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  is  im- 
material. The  United  Nations  can  take 
cognizance  of  this  problem,  if  It  wishes. 
and  take  appropriate  action,  flushing 
out  those  governments  which  criticize  us 
publicly  while  sometimes  urging  us  pri- 
vately on  a  different  course. 

This  is  a  question  of  almost  fish  or  cut 
bait;  whether  the  United  Nations  want.s 
to  continue  to  sit  on  its  hands,  or  take 
a  positive  approach  to  the  problem. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  to  me,  if  we  do 
send  this  problem  up  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  are  successful  in  its  being 
seized  by  the  United  Nations,  we  should 
say  in  advance  that  we  will  abide  by  the 
vote  of  the  United  Nations,  that  we  will 
abide  by  the  collective  verdict  and  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  United  Nations 
no  matter  what  that  verdict  will  be  or 
how  distasteful  to  us. 

Part  of  the  process  of  going  to  the 
United  Nations  requires  the  acceptance 
of  Its  arbitration  and  Its  wishes  in  this 
matter. 

I  am  very  proud  and  very  glad,  indeed, 
to  be  one  of  the  maryr  Senators  who  are 
cosponsoring  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
If  ever  there  was  a  Senator  who  knows 
more  about  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  and 
has  added  to  his  knowledge  over  a  longer 
period  of  years,  it  is  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  commend  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  incisive  and  cogent 
remarks  he  has  just  made. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  previous 
statements  on  this  same  subject,  and 
most  of  all  I  congratulate  and  salute 
him  for  the  action  he  has  taken  today  in 
this  regard. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution,  and  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  majority  leader  for  ex- 
tending the  invitation  to  me  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  to  approve  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  West  Virginia  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

very  pleased.  Indeed,  to  be  among  those 
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cosponsoring  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  world  peace  since  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  struggle  should  avail  itself  of 
the  very  best  of  the  limited  machinerj' 
we  have  to  maintain  and  secure  that 
world  peace.  There  are  those  who  say — 
as  the  majority  leader  has  noted — that 
this  is  not  the  right  time,  that  this  is  a 
political  expedient  in  the  international 
field  to  force  some  of  those  nations  who 
aie  indifferent  to  take  a  position  at  this 
tlmt. 

Well,  if  this  is  not  the  time,  there  never 
will  t)e  such  a  time. 

I  think  it  does  no  good  to  our  cause 
and  to  the  goals  we  seek,  if  we  do  not 
give  the  United  Nations  every  oppor- 
tunity and  every  encouragement  to  uti- 
lize its  very  best  offlqes  to  seek  a  peaceful 
solution  of  this  serious  problem,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
since  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader.  I  hope 
his  efforts  will  be  fruitful.  If  not,  they 
are  still  serving  a  very  great  cause.  I  sa- 
lute him  for  introducing  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  he  says,  ex- 
cept as  it  applies  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  majority  leader. 

He  has  long  been  a  student  and  good 
authority  of  foreign  matters,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  the  Asiatic  area. 

I  usually  find  myself  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  his  views.  I  am,  in  this  in- 
stance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  serve  the  world  and  justify  Its 
existence,  it  should  at  least  attempt  to 
try  and  resolve  the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  United  Nations  may  be — and 
probably  Is — the  only  alternative  we  will 
tia\  e,  except  to  continue  the  battle  as  It  Is 
presently  being  waged. 

The  solution,  so  far  as  mllitar>-  opera- 
tions are  concerned,  are  not  too  promis- 
ing. At  least,  we  are  not  making  much 
progress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dan- 
gers involved  in  today's  world  demand 
that  every  possible  avenue  be  explored 
which  will  lead  to  peace,  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam but  everywhere  in  the  world  as  well. 

We  know  that  various  possible  roads 
leading  toward  a  solution  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  have  been  blocked.  There  seems 
little  hope  of  removing  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles. Yet  we  must  proceed  on  the  basis 
that  peace  will  come  someday  and  can  be 
hastened  by  an  active  and  imaginative 
search  on  our  part. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  live  up  to  its  early  promise  as  a 
force  for  peace  in  the  world  that  I  sup- 
ix)rt  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

This  effort  may  or  may  not  be  success- 
ful. But  some  effort,  someday,  will  be 


successful,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
any  opportunity  for  peace  to  remain  un- 
explored. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  United  States,  in  asking  the 
Security  Council  to  take  an  active  role 
in  bringing  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  an 
honorable  end,  is  showing  itself  to  be 
ready  to  stake  its  reputation  and  motives 
in  debate  before  the  world. 

This  in  itself  would  serve  to  underscore 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  for  hon- 
orable purposes  and  seek  to  leave  that 
country  imder  honorable  circumstances. 
Exhibit  1 
The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC,  October  20. 1967. 
To:  Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfield. 
From:  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subjec:.  United  Nations  Members  Expressing 
Concern  Over  Vietnam. 

Representatives  of  the  following  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  numbering  104,  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  In  the  general  debate  or  opening 
statements  at  the  22nd  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aseemblv  which  began  September  19, 
1967: 

Afghanistan,  Albania.  Algeria,  Argentina, 
AustraJla.  Austria,  Barbados,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia. Botswana,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Biu-ma. 
Burundi,  Byelorussian  S.S.R..  Cambodia, 
Cameroon,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chad.  Chile, 
China.  Colombia,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Con- 
go  (Kinshasa),  Costa  Rica. 

Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  Prance,  Gabon,  Gambia, 
Ghana.  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guyana,  Hun- 
gary, Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Israel,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan, 

Jordan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Laos.  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar, 
Malaysia,  Mall,  Malta,  Mauritania.  Mexico, 
Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Philippines,  Poland. 

Romania,  Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Singapore,  Somali  Republic,  South  Africa. 
Sudan,  Sweden.  Syria,  Tanzania,  Thailand, 
Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turkey,  Uganda, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S5.R.,  United"  Arab  Re- 
public, United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Up- 
per Volta.  Venezuela,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Zambia. 

(SoirscE. — Verbatim  Records  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  September  19-October  13. 
1967.) 

U.S.  Senate. 
Office  of  the  MAJORmr  Leader. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9,  1967. 
To  All  Senators. 

Dear :  In  the  past  few  months,  some 

thirty  Senators  have  expressed  the  view  that 
the  United  Nations  might  play  some  role 
In  finding  peace  In  Viet  Nam.  I  have  been 
among  the  thirty.  It  has  been  and  still  Is  my 
hope  that  the  Security  Council  might  serve 
to  spur  negotiations  (whether  under  Its  own 
aegiS  or  In  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference 
or  some  other  appropriate  forum  i  which 
might  lead  to  an  honorable  settlement. 

In  my  Judgment,  much  might  be  gained 
and  nothing  Is  to  be  lost  In  a  sustained 
attempt  to  get  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to 
consider  Viet  Nam.  At  worst,  an  open  defeat 
of  specific  moves  in  this  direction  can  hardly 
be  more  opprobrious  than  rumors  and  alle- 
gations that  the  United  States  is  preventing 
negotiations.  Even  If  we  cannot  muster  the 
votes  or  are  estopped  by  a  permanent  mem- 
ber's veto,  I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  pursue  whatever  means  may  be  proper 
and  open  to  us  In  the  Security  Council,  if 


for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  clear  our 
wlllingnefis  to  lay  our  position  on  Viet  Nam 
formally  on  the  line. 

The  appropriateness  of  a  U.S.  initiative  In 
the  United  Nations  la  connection  with  Viet 
Nam  Is  underscored  by  Article  I  of  the  Char- 
ter The  fact  is  that  U.N.  members  have 
bound  themselves  by  Treaty  commitment; 

".  .  .To  take  effective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  .  .  .  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful 
means,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  Justice  and  international  law,  adjustment 
or  settlement  of  International  disputes.  .  .  ." 

Obviously,  this  responsibility  falls  with 
particular  weight  upon  the  Permanent  Mem- 
bers, including  the  United  States. 

At  one  time,  this  nation  did  make  a  start 
towards  raising  the  Vietnamese  question  In 
the  Security  Council.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  body  on  January  31,  1966,  on  In- 
structions from  the  President,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  requested  the  calling  of  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion in  Viet  Nam.  In  a  supplementary  letter, 
he  submitted  a  draft  resolution  on  Viet  Nam. 

A  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  was 
called  for  the  next  day,  and  two  Items  were 
listed  on  the  Provisional  Agenda  for  the 
meeting.  The  first  was  the  adoption  of  the 
provisional  agenda  (which  Is  Invariably  the 
first  Item  to  be  considered  at  a  Council  meet- 
ing) .  The  second  was  the  letter  from  the 
United  States  representative 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  provisional 
agenda  was  -taken  on  February  2,  1966.  The 
results  were  9  in  favor,  2  opposed,  and  4  ab- 
stentions. Although  one  of  the  negative  votes 
was  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  agenda, 
nevertheless,  was  formally  adopted.  That  Is 
because  the  adoption  of  the  agenda  Is  a  pro- 
cedural question  on  which  oeclslons  In  the 
Council  are  made  by  a  vote  of  any  nine  of 
the  fifteen  members.  The  Soviet  negative 
vote,  therefore,  did  not  act  as  a  veto. 

However,  inste«d  of  next  calling  up  the 
draft  resolution  of  the  United  States  (that 
Is,  the  second  Item  of  the  agenda  or  the  U.S 
letter  on  the  question  of  Viet  Nami  the 
Council  adjourned  Indefinitely  for  Informal 
consultations.  These  consultations  proved 
Ineffective;  some  of  the  Council  members 
even  refused  to  participate  In  them.  Since 
that  time,  the  Security  Council  has  not  ex- 
plored, in  formal  debate  and  under  public 
scrutiny,  the  Issues  of  Viet  Nam. 

Insofar  as  the  Council  is  concerned,  then. 
the  status  of  the  Vietnamese  problem  has 
long  been  that  of  one  Item  In  an  extensive 
list  of  "Matters  of  which  the  Security  Council 
is  Seized"  under  the  title,  "Letter  dated  31 
January  1966  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council."  In  analogy  with  Senate  procedure, 
the  Item  Is  on  the  Calendar,  waiting  to  be 
called  up. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  U.S  resolution 
which  lies  In  this  situation  Is  as  follows: 

"The  Securitp  Council, 

"Deeply  concerned  at  the  continuation  of 
hostilities  In  Vlet-Nam. 

"Mindful  of  Its  responsibilities  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

"Noting  that  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
.Accords  of  1954  and  1962  have  not  been 
Implemented. 

"Desirous  of  contributing  to  a  peaceful 
and  honourable  settlement  of  the  Conflict  in 
Vlet-Nam. 

"Recognizing  the  right  of  all  peoples.  In- 
cluding those  In  Vlet-Nsmn  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

"1.  Ca2Z«  for  Immediate  discussions  without 

pre-conditions   at on date. 

among   the   appropriate   Interested    Govern- 
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mentB  to  arrange  a  conference  looking 
towards  the  application  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962  and  the  establishment 
of  a  dvirable  peace  In  South-East  Asia; 

"2.  Recxymmends  that  the  flrst  order  of 
business  of  such  a  conference  be  arrange- 
ments for  a  cessation  of  hoetllltles  under  ef- 
fective supervision; 

"3.  Offers  to  assist  In  achieving  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution  by  all  appropriate  means, 
Including  the  provision  of  arbitrators  or 
mediators; 

"4.  Calls  on  all  concerned  to  co-operate 
fully  In  the  implementation  of  this  resolu- 
tion; 

"5.  Req-uest3  the  Secretary -General  to  assist 
as  appropriate  In  the  Implementation  of  this 
resolution." 

It  Is  this  U.S.  Introduced  resolution  which 
was  permitted  to  go  dormant  after  having 
been  motioned  up  almost  two  years  ago  and 
which  we  have  since  made  no  formal  effort 
to  revive.  Initially,  the  principal  reason  for 
leaving  it  In  Ilmbo.  as  I  understand  It.  was  to 
avoid  Jeopardizing  the  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General who,  In  his  diplomatic  capacity, 
was  quietly  trying  to  bring  about  negotiations 
through  other  channels.  This  effort  and  other 
secret  approaches  at  the  time  were  believed  to 
hold  more  promise  for  f>eaceful  settlement 
than  formal  consideration  of  the  problem  by 
the  Council 

However.  It  is  now  almost  two  years  later 
In  the  interim,  a  range  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  peaceful  settlement  has  been 
pursued  with  great  vigor  but  with  singular 
lack  of  results.  All  the  while  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  has  Intensified  and  the  options  for  open- 
ing negotiations  for  peaceful  settlement  have 
grown  fewer.  In  these  circumstances.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  itself  and.  under  the  Charter — com- 
mitments to  the  people  of  the  world,  to  re- 
sume the  formal  effort  (which  we  began  aJ- 
mo6t  two  years  ago  and  then  dropped  almost 
as  soon  as  we  began )  to  get  the  question  of 
Viet  Nam  before  the  UJ*.  Security  Council. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States  resolu- 
tion which  was  submitted  In  January  1966  Is 
still  valid  as  a  vehicle  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, an  alternative  draft  resolution  could  be 
offered  by  the  United  States,  or  by  another 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  restoring  peace 
in  Viet  Nam. 

If  we  choose  to  resume  the  initiative,  the 
United  States  representative  has  only  to  ask 
for  a  meeting  on  the  resolution  on  Viet  Nam 
of  1966  and  the  item  would  be  taken  from 
the  list  of  matters  of  which  the  "Security 
Council  Is  seized"  and  Included  on  an  ap- 
propriate provisional  agenda.  The  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  provisional  agenda 
would  then  arise  at  a  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  It  would  be  determined  with- 
out vote  if  no  objection  were  raised.  In  the 
event  of  objection,  adoption  would  require 
the  vote  of  any  nine  members.  In  short.  If 
there  are  any  nine  members  of  the  Council 
willing  to  have  the  Security  Council  face  up 
to  Viet  Nam.  the  Council  can  begin  the  at- 
tempt to  open  the  door  to  peaceful  solution. 
Of  late,  there  have  been  rumors  and  in- 
nuendoes to  the  effect  that  "we  do  not  have 
the  votes"  and  so.  therefore,  we  have  not 
moved  on  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  If  there  are  not  nine  members  of 
the  Council  prepared,  at  this  late  date,  to 
acknowledge  in  concert  this  most  serious 
threat  to  the  world's  well-being,  it  is  high 
time  for  this  nation  to  clarify  by  a  recorded 
vote — win  or  lose — who  is  willing  and  who 
Is  not  willing  to  bring  the  U.N.  Into  the  ef- 
fort to  restore  peace  in  Viet  Nam. 

If  the  Security  Council  elects  to  do  so, 
moreover,  it  can  invite  parties  to  the  Viet- 
namese conflict,  even  though  they  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  partici- 


pate In  discussions  of  the  question.  Again, 
the  precedents  clearly  Indicate  that  an  invi- 
tation of  this  kind  Involves  a  procedural 
decision  and,  hence,  requires  any  nine  votes 
for  adoption.  Indeed,  there  are  several  cases 
in  which  invitations  to  participate  In 
Security  Council  proceedings  have  been  ex- 
tended to  non-U.N.  members  notwithstand- 
ing a  negative  vote  of  a  permanent  member. 
The  precedents  Include  the  extension  of  two 
invitations  to  Communist  China  In  1950  (one 
of  which  was  opposed  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
other  by  the  Republic  of  China)  during  the 
Korean  Conflict.  Precedents  include  even  an 
InWtation  to  an  Individual  to  appear  and 
to  speak  in  the  Security  Council  after  his 
diplomatic  credentials  had  been  thrown  into 
doubt.  (Dr.  Jan  Papanek.  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
United  Nations  at  the  time  of  the  coup  was 
Invited,  despite  the  negative  vote  of  the 
Soviet  Union.) 

In  short,  the  Charter  and  procedural  prac- 
tices of  the  U.N,  clearly  make  possible  a  for- 
mal initiative  on  Viet  Nam  in  the  Security 
Council.  While  there  have  been  of  late,  ap- 
parently, corridor-explorations  by  the  United 
States  of  the  possibilities  of  resuming  the 
approach  of  almost  two  years  ago,  as  yet, 
no  specific  procedural  steps  have  been  taken. 

Needless  to  say,  an  Initiative  along  these 
Unas  by  the  United  States  appears  to  me  to  be 
most  desirable.  May  I  say  that  I  would  not 
expect  consideration  of  Viet  Nam  by  the 
Security  Council  to  be  a  substitute  for  direct 
negotiations  by  the  parties  involved  or  for 
the  Geneva  Conference  or.  for  that  matter, 
the  personal  diplomacy  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  and  other  third  parties.  Nor  am  I 
sanguine  in  the  expectation  that  this  ap- 
proach will  necessarily  be  more  fruitful  than 
the  others  which  have  already  been  tried 
without  avail.  We  cannot  know  what  the 
results  will  be  until  the  attempt  is  made. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  would  have  been  a  worth- 
while effort  even  if  consideration  by  the 
Security  Council  served  only  to  clarify  the 
various  positions  of  those  directly  and  indi- 
rectly Involved  In  this  conflict  by  bringing 
them  together  in  face-to-face  and  open  dis- 
cussions. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  write  to 
you  not  to  seek  an  endorsement  of  any  par- 
ticular approach  to  the  problem  of  Viet  Nam. 
Each  of  us  has  his  own  views  even  as  we 
share,  I  know,  a  deep  concern  and  a  deep 
desire  for  the  prompt  restoration  of  peace. 
I  write  you  only  to  elaborate,  as  of  possible 
interest,  certain  procedural  and  other  rami- 
fications which  would  be  deeply  involved  in 
the  event  of  a  resumption  of  a  U.S.  Initiative 
on  Viet  Nam  In  the  Security  Council. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Manspteld 

P.S. — I  am  sending  along  a  copy  of  a 
statement  made  on  Sunday  which  also  bears 
upon  the  matter. 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Manstizld. 
Democrat,  Montana 

The  current  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  brought  an  outpouring  of  foreign 
office  statements  which  urge  the  United 
States  to  call  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  Led  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
twenty  or  more  nations  have  publicly  pressed 
this  advice  in  recent  weeks.  There  are  prob- 
ably additional  nations  which  feel  the  same 
way  even  If  they  have  not  yet  expressed 
themselves. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  nation  should  not 
make  light  of  this  International  advice.  In 
some  cases,  it  comes  from  nations  with  which 
we  have  had  a  long  and  Intimate  association 
and  whose  well-being  is  linked  closely  with 


our  own.  In  any  event,  it  is  not  necessarily 
either  gratuitous  or  misdirected  but  arises 
I  am  sure,  from  a  deep  and  worldwide  con- 
cern with  the  prolongation  and  expansion 
of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  This  government  has 
a  responsibility,  as  do  all  governments,  to 
pay  a  decent  respect  to  the  concerns  as  well 
as  the  opinions  of  other  nations. 

Well-intentioned  or  not,  however,  interna- 
tional advice  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  help, 
ful  in  this  Instance  unless  there  Is  a  willing- 
ness to  couple  It  with  a  measure  of  interna- 
tional responsibility  in  seeking  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  That  willing. 
neee,  I  reg^^t  to  say,  is  still  conspicuously 
lacking.  A  willingness  to  attempt  a  concrete 
contribution  to  a  solution  of  the  Vietnamese 
problem  Is  not  present  among  the  Geneva 
Conferees  and  It  Is  not  present  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  is  a  member  of 
both,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  na- 
tions which  insist  that  a  discontinuance  of 
the  bombing  is  an  essential  in  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  Indeed,  we  are  ad- 
vised— almost  assured — that  the  cessation 
will  lead  to  negotiations  with  North  Viet 
Nam.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  convinced  that 
this  is  the  course  to  peace,  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  appropriate  for  that  nation  to 
put  its  conviction  into  a  formal  resolution 
and  present  It  for  consideration  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  Until  that  is  done,  eloquent 
pleas  and  statements  calling  for  an  end  of 
the  bombing,  particularly  as  they  come  from 
members  of  the  Security  Council  can  hardly 
be  regarded  a  contribution  to  peace  or  even 
as  a  fulfillment  of  elementary  responslblUtlei 
under  the  Charter. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  member  of  the  Security 
Council  for  that  matter,  which  is  persuaded 
that  an  end  to  the  bombing  is  the  way  to 
peace,  would  frame  its  conviction  as  a  draft 
resolution  and  present  It  to  the  Council.  In 
that  way.  the  regular  procedures  of  the  Char- 
ter win  be  engaged.  In  that  way,  perhaps,  a 
path  to  peace  may  yet  be  uncovered  either 
inside  the  U.N.  Security  Council  or  through 
Us  initiatives,  in  some  other  forum. 


[FYom    the    St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Poet-Dispatch, 
Oct.  15,  1967] 
U.S    Bombing  Halt  Suocested  Since 
September   21   bt  60  in    U.N. 
(By  Donald  Grant) 
Unfted  Nations.  N.Y..  October  14.— Since 
Sept.  21.  a  total  of  50  nations  has  suggested 
in    the   General   Assembly    that   the   United 
States  should  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
a  tabulation  of  the  general  debate  Just  con- 
cluded shows. 

Last  year,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  28 
nations  in  the  general  debate  in  the  assembly. 
Discussion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Induced 
more  nations  than  ever  before  to  participate 
in  the  general  debate  this  year.  Out  of  a  total 
UN  membership  of  122,  109  nations  took  part 
The  United  States  was  supported  in  Its 
Vietnam  policies  without  qualification  by  six 
nations.  A  dozen  other  nations  gave  the 
United  States  qualified  support. 

BIGGEST    IN    AFRICA 

The  greatest  Increase  In  the  number  of 
nations  criticizing  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam was  among  the  Africans.  Last  year,  nine 
.African  nations  criticized  American  policy  in 
Vietnam;  this  year  20  nations  from  Africa 
offered  such  criticism,  coupled  with  appeals 
to  stop  the  bombing. 

Two  years  ago.  the  representatives  of  24 
nations  spoke  In  the  general  debate  without 
mentioning  Vietnam.  Last  year,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  16  nations  spoke  on  other  Issues 
but  were  silent  on  Vietnam.  This  year,  all  but 
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half  a  dozen  or  so  mentioned  Vietnam  In  one 
way  or  another. 

Seven  Western  Hemisphere  nations  that 
supported  the  United  States  policy  In  Viet- 
nam last  year  no  longer  give  such  support, 
the  general  debate  showed.  Two  Western 
Hemisphere  nations — Canada  and  Jamaica — 
are  among  those  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
bombing. 

The  relatively  ardent  supporters  of  Ameri- 
can policy  as  shown  by  the  general  debate 
are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Nationalist 
China,  The  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Ar- 
gentina. 

SlUALIFIED    SrPPORT 

Qualified  support  came  from  Iceland,  Do- 
minican Republic.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador. 
Luxembourg.  Britain,  Belgium,  Greece,  Is- 
rael, Japan,  Laos  and  Bolivia. 

Nations  asking  for  an  end  to  the  bombing. 
in  the  order  that  they  spoke,  were  Denmark, 
Sweden,  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia. 
Upper  Volta.  Senegal,  Canada,  Somalia.  Ken- 
ya, Prance,  Burundi,  Indonesia,  Albania. 
Egypt,  Bulgaria,  The  Netherlands.  Finland, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Norway,  Ethiopia,  Yugo- 
slavia, Mongolia.  Mauritania,  India,  Nepal, 
Kuwait,  Tanzania,  Chad,  Jamaica,  Romania. 
the  Sudan,  Cyprus,  Mall,  Morocco,  Gabon. 
Algeria,  Nigeria,  Iraq.  Cambodia.  Yemen. 
Congo  (Brazzaville) ,  Ceylon,  Camaroon,  Togo, 
Syria,  Rwanda  and  Cuba.  The  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia,  Soviet  republics,  also  were  on 
the  list. 

Last  year,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  chief 
American  delegate,  attempted  to  answer  the 
accumulated  criticisms  of  American  policy  in 
the  general  debate  with  a  statement  of  his 
o»-n  before  the  assembly.  This  year  he  did 
not  do  so. 

SOME   AMBICrlTY 

.\mong  nations  giving  nominal  support  to 
United  States  policy  In  Vietnam,  there  was 
often  a  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  debate. 
Latin  American  speakers  tended  to  praise  the 
efforts  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  halt — 
without  stating  directly  that  Thanfs  efforts 
had  included  a  repeated  call  for  a  halt  in  the 
bombing. 

Among  the  large  powers,  only  Britain  gave 
any  support  at  all.  Such  praise  for  American 
policies  as  wsls  offered  by  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary George  Brown  later  was  repudiated  by 
the  British  Labor  party  convention  in  Britain. 

Cambodia  was  the  most  severe  critic  of 
United  States  policy  in  Vietnam. 

WARMEST   SI7PPORTER3 

The  warmest  defenses  of  United  States  pol- 
icy were  given  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Goldberg,  speaking  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  debate,  urged  "the  active  participation  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  quest  for  peace  In 
Vietnam."  Similar  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  Congress. 

After  wide  consultations,  however.  Gold- 
berg concluded  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  seeking  support  in  formal  United  Nations 
meetings,  either  of  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Security  Council,  in  order  to  get  resolu- 
tions adopted  that  would  be  favorable  to 
American  policy. 

ADDITIONAl,  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  United 
Nations  resolution  (S.  Res.  180)  be  kept 
at  the  desk  until  5  o'clock  for  further 
signatures,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
TMr.  Spong]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl  be  added  as  cosponsors, 
which  I  think  brings  the  total  number  to 
40  or  41. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  18  more  Senators  may 
be  included  as  cosponsors  of  the  UJ^. 
resolution  now  at  the  desk,  bringing  the 
total  number  to  54. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT    ON    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  177) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tlie  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,   with   the   accompanying   report, 
was    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  11th  an- 
nual report  on  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. This  report  is  required  by  section 
402 'a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  covering  calendar  year  1966. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was 
another  remarkable  year  for  interna- 
tional trade.  World  trade  during  the  year 
rose  by  9.5  percent,  bringing  great  bene- 
fits to  all  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
The  United  States  shared  fully  in  this 
growth.  Our  foreign  trade  set  new  rec- 
ords, adding  to  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  income  and  welfare  of  our 
people. 

The  United  States  played  a  major  role 
during  1966  in  efforts  to  improve  condi- 
tions of  world  commerce  and  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  trade.  The  drive  to 
conclude  the  Kennedy  roimd — the  most 
ambitious  multilateral  attempt  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  ever  undertaken — was  the 
most  important  of  these  efforts.  This  ne- 
gotiation wa.  succe.ssfully  concluded  on 
June  30.  1967,  and  will  pay  dividends  for 
every  American  and  the  entire  free 
world. 

Wc  have  had  two  decades  of  unprece- 
dented growth  in  world  trade  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  economic  progress 
of  this  country  and  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. We  must  maintain  this  momentum. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  October  25, 1967. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  13606) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  I>efense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  13606)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Townstiip  Committee  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Randolph,  County  of  Morris, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  prajlng  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  in  connection  with 
the  selection  and  retirement  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAJTO,  from  the  Committee 
on  the   Judiciary,  without   amendment; 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rl- 
cardo  Vallejo  Samala  (Rept.  No.  682). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalie,  with  ameod- 
ments: 

H.R.  8580.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
to  the  Squaxim  Island  Tribe  of  Indians 
(Rept.  No.  683). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by 
vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  persons  In  charge  of  such 
vessels  (Rept.  No.  684); 

S.  1798.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  685);  and 

S  2047.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  from  the 
requirements  of  certain  laws  (Rept.  No. 
686). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments; 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
845-81)    (Rept.  No.  687);  and 

S.J.  Res.  103.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  a  suirey  of  the  coastal 
and  fresh-water  commercial  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  Its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions   (Rept.  No.  688). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Howard  J.  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Claude  F.  Clayton,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time,  and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,   and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  for  1967  to  defer  police- 
men and  firemen  from  training  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  tlie  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GanTiN  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  HOLXINGS: 
S.  2583.  A  bin   for  the  reliel  of  John   W. 
Harte.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  COTTON; 
S.  2684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luager  J. 
Cossette;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
8.3685.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kap 
Ral;  and 

8.  3686.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kim  Young 
Nam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUBCHE : 
S.  2687.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Pr.  Roberto 
Oarcla-Rlvera;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONXTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2688.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Alberto 
Caburlan  DeVera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


October  25,  1967 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
OBSERVATION    OP    50TH    ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  FIN- 
LAND 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
'S.  Con.  Res.  49 j  to  observe  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Republic  of  Finland, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
SENSE  OP  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
SEEKING  U.S.  mrriATIVE  TO  AS- 
SURE UNITED  NATIONS  SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL  CONSIDERATION 
OP  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Aiken,    Mr,    Byrd    of    West    Virginia, 
Mr    Carlson,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.   Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  GRimN,  Mr.  iNotrYE.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Briwstes,  Mr.  Younc  of  North 
Dakota.    Mr.    Yarborough,    Mr.    Ervin, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Talmadge,    Mr.    Boccs,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 
PuLBRiCHT.   Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.   McCarthy, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Jav- 
ns.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Lausch*.  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr     Harris,    Mr.    Morton,    Mr.    Case. 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Sponc.  Mr. 
MusKii,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bprdick,  Mr. 
Ca.vnon,   Mr    Chttrch,  Mr.   Clark,   Mr. 
Hartke,    Mr.    Kennedy    of    Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McGovern,   Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.   Mon- 
toya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs.  and  Mr.  Anderson)    submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  180)— a  sense-of-the- 
Senate    resolution   seeklnp   US.    initia- 
tive to  assure  United  Nations  Security 
Council  consideration  of  Vietnam  con- 
flict, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.* 


TOWARD   MORE   EFFECTIVE   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
is  more  important  to  our  security — to 
our  total  defense  system— than  adequate 
protection  against  crime  and  fire. 


Witliout  such  protection;  our  rights  as 
citizens  can  soon  become  rather  mean- 
ingless. 

Policemen  and  firemen  are  our  first 
line  of  defense.  They  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  We  de- 
pend upon  them  not  only  for  personal 
safety,  but  for  the  very  survival  of  our 
society. 

But  today,  Mr.  President,  domestic  se- 
curity is  gravely  threatened. 

The  civil  disorders  which  ravaged  some 
of  the  Nation's  urban  centers  this  sum- 
mer have  underscored  a  desperate  need 
for  more  adequate  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection. 

In  addition,  the  riots  focused  atten- 
tion upon  the  increasing  danger  to  which 
local  police  and  firefighters  are  subjected. 
Metropolitan  police  forces  must  con- 
tend not  only  with  the  serious  accelera- 
tion of  crime,  but  with  outbursts  of  col- 
lective violence  as  well. 

The  Nation's  response  to  the  problem 
must  be  two-pronged.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, we  should  endeavor  to  cure  the 
social  and  economic  ills  which  breed  frus- 
tration and  disaffection.  Second,  we  must 
insure  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  fire  departments  are  adequately 
staffed  and  trained  to  defend  society. 

In  order  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  these  vital  public  serv- 
ices, Mr.  President,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  defer  policemen  and  firemen  from  the 
military-  draft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2582)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary- Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  de- 
fer policemen  and  firemen  from  training 
and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
shall  point  out.  such  a  step  can  be  of 
great  assistance  in  the  effort  to  strength- 
en local  law  enforcement. 

According  to  the  Task  Force  Report  on 
the  Police.  Issued  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  approximately  420,- 
000  persons  are  employed  in  the  criminal 
justice  field  in  the  United  States.  In  1965, 
there  existed  a  ratio  of  1.7  police  offi- 
cers to  every  1,000  citizens,  as  reported 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  its  "Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1965." 

As  the  crime  rate  increases,  particu- 
larly in  urban  areas,  the  role  of  the  po- 
lice and  their  responsibilities  multiply 
and  grow  more  complex. 

Due  to  expanding  population  and  at- 
trition in  present  ranks.  50.000  new  po- 
lice officers  will  be  needed  in  1967  alone— 
'Task  Force  Report:  The  Police."  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  page  133. 
Yet  police  departments  are  notoriously 
unsuccessful  In  their  attempts  to  re- 
cruit qualified  candidates.  Today  it  Is 
commonplace  to  find  departments  well 
below  authorized  strength.  The  Munic- 
ipal Yearbook  for  1967  states  as  follows: 


Continuous  recruitment  of  police  candi- 
dates by  a  formal  recruitment  program  pre- 
vails only  In  cities  over  500,000.' 


>The  Municipal  Yearbook,  1967.  page  443. 


Resignations  are  a  major  drain  on 
staff.  This  is  indicated  by  table  I,  which 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record  folloviring  my 
remarks,  along  with  other  data  compiled 
in  the  Municipal  Yearbook  of  1967. 

The  shortage  of  eligible  manpower  has 
become  a  chronic  handicap  to  effective 
law  enforcement.  The  problem  is  not  so 
much  the  lack  of  applications  as  it  is  the 
lack  of  qualified  aspirants.  In  1961,  a  sur- 
vey of  368  police  departments  showed 
that  only  22.3  percent  of  all  applicants 
were  hired.  The  acceptance  rate  dropped 
from  29.9  percent  recorded  in  1956. 

The  Commission's  Task  Force  Report 
on  the  Police  sets  forth  several  practical 
recommendations  to  make  police  work, 
as  a  career,  more  attractive  to  able 
young  men. 

But  the  immediate  problem  remains. 
The  manpower  deficiency  is  acute. 

Other  tables  show  more  clearly  than 
words  what  we  are  up  against.  By  popu- 
lation group,  city  type,  and  geographic 
region,  the  cities  reporting  In  table  II 
Indicate  a  cumulative  lag  in  actual  per- 
sonnel. Table  II  illustrates  that  the 
widest  gap  between  authorized  strength 
and  existing  manpower  is  in  the  central 
city  areas.  Of  176  metropolitan  police 
departments  reporting,  as  against  inde- 
E>endent  cities  and  suburbia.  3.879  per- 
sonnel are  claimed  to  be  needed  to  meet 
specified  enrollment.  And  it  Is  precisely 
the  urban  metropolis  where  crime  and 
violence  are  most  prevalent. 

The  urban  rate  for  robbery,  for  in- 
stance, was  88.6  per  100.000  inhabitants, 
as  compared  to  a  rate  of  9.9  in  rural 
communities.  The  urban  rate  of  aggra- 
vated assault  was  more  than  double  the 
rural  rate.  The.se  figures  are  drawn  from 
"Uniform  Crime  Reports.  1965."  pub- 
lished by  the  FBI. 

In  the  cities,  the  incidence  of  petty 
and  serious  crime  is  much  greater  than 
in  outlying  or  nonurban  areas.  And  one 
cannot,  of  course,  omit  from  this  alarm- 
ing equation  the  occurrence  and  possible 
reoccurrence  of  mass  rioting  and  loot- 
ing, which  thrust  extra  burdens  uiwn 
undermanned  local  and  State  police 
forces. 

The  third  table  carries  information  on 
duty  hours,  salary,  recruitment  practices, 
expenditures,  and  other  statistics  of  po- 
lice departments  in  major  U.S.  cities. 
Particularly  revealing  is  the  column  on 
authorized  strength  and  needed  person- 
nel. Of  54  cities  reporting  with  popula- 
tions from  250,000  to  over  1  million,  only 
three  departments  were  at  authorized 
strength. 

According  to  the  1967  Municipal  Year- 
book, Detroit,  in  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan, lacked  459  police  officers.  Appar- 
ently, the  shortage  varies  only  modestly 
from  month  to  month.  As  of  August  1, 
the  Detroit  Police  Department  needed 
451  additional  men.  The  Impact  of  such 
a  continuing  deficiency  can  hardly  be 
overstated. 

The  low  acceptance  rate  compounds 
Detroit's  problem  of  maintaining  its 
force  at  or  near  authorized  capacity, 
which  Is  4,855  men.  Between  the  period 
January  1.  1967,  and  September  1.  1967, 
only  228  candidates  were  accepted  out  of 
2  369  applications  received. 

Detroit     Police     CommLssioner     Ray 
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Girardin,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  on  March  8  on  this 
year,  explained  the  issue  In  these  terms : 

Detroit  and  other  major  cities  are  facing 
a  crisis  In  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
officers. 

The  situation  will  become  critical  In  the 
1970's  when  the  many  officers  who  were  hired 
m  the  abundant  postwar  labor  market  of  the 
lale  1940'8  become  eligible  for  retirement. - 

Of  92  cities  with  populations  from 
100,000  to  250,000,  table  HI  records  that 
only  five  of  them  were  adequately  staffed. 
In  Michigan,  this  Includes  Dearborn, 
Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  and  Warren,  all 
of  which  were  below  full  strength. 

I  have  used  these  facts  to  elaborate  the 
dilemma  police  departments  are  experi- 
encing in  maintaining  and  enrolling  suf- 
ficient personnel.  Right  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  vacancies  on  the  police 
force  rose  to  369  in  September,  as  against 
350  recorded  for  August. 

Undoubtedly,  the  danger  and  harass- 
ment to  which  firefighters  are  also  in- 
creasingly subjected  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
recruitment.  Recent  rioting  starkly  un- 
derlines the  often  unpredictable  hazards 
of  firefighting.  Last  year,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Firefighters  issued 
a  survey  which  showed  that,  out  of  507 
cities  reporting  across  the  Nation,  there 
were  55  llne-of-duty  deaths  per  100.000 
firemen  in  1965.  This  study  revealed  that 
the  fatality  rate  for  firemen  was  approx- 
imately 2 '2  times  greater  than  the  pre- 
vailing rate  for  policemen.  The  firemen's 
rate  compares  very  unfavorably  to  the 
7.2  on-the-job  deaths  registered  per 
100,000  civilian  Federal  employees — "In- 
ternational Fire  Fighter,"  Octot)er-No- 
vember  1966.  pages  4  to  7. 

The  lAFF  Department  of  Education 
and  Research  also  reported  that  out  of 
24  national  occupations,  injuries  per  1 
million  man-hours  of  exposui'e  in  the 
firefighting  ser\'ice  were  exceeded  only 
by  marine  cargo  handling  in  1965.  In 
cities  with  populations  above  300,000. 
firefighters  averaged  74.5  Injuries.  Na- 
tionally, tlie  police  injur>-  frequency  rate 
was  also  comparatively  high  at  33.7. 

In  1965  alone,  2,400.000  fires  killed 
12.000  men,  women,  and  children.  Eco- 
nomic loss  was  valued  at  $1.5  billion. 

On  August  30  of  this  year.  Albert  E. 
Albertonl,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Firefighters, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  that  418  firemen  had  been  in- 
jured and  four  killed  during  the  riots 
inflaming  eight  cities  this  summer.  Dur- 
ing the  violence  firemen  were  often  con- 
fronted by  sniper  fire  and  open  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  local  populations  and 
rioters. 

In  view  of  these  alarming  trends,  and 
the  critical  nature  of  police  work  and 
fire  control,  every  possible  effort  must  be 
exerted  to  spur  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  competent  men  in  these  two  haz- 
ardous fields. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  remiss  in  this 
vital  public  service,  which  most  directly 
affects  the  health  and  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens. 


'  "OontrolUng  Crime  Through  More  Effec- 
tive Law  Enforcement."  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
tSures.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  1967. 


Much  depends  upon  the  initiative  of 
local  and  State  authorities  in  applying 
the  many  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  and  other 
studies.  But  the  Federal  Government, 
within  its  limited  jurisdiction,  can  play  a 
role  in  helping  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  solve  its  manpower  problem. 

Accordinglj',  I  advocate  that  policemen 
and  firemen,  employed  full-time  or  other- 
wise pursuing  requisite  training,  be  de- 
ferred by  statute  from  the  military  draft. 

At  the  present  time,  policemen  and 
firemen  are  drafted  or  deferred  on  a 
"hit  and  miss '  basis,  depending  upon 
the  attitude  of  local  draft  boards. 

Neither  of  these  occupations  is  recom- 
mended for  deferment  in  the  current  list 
of  "Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Oc- 
cupations." which  is  dispatched  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  ever>'  local  draft 
board  for  guidance.  This  list  includes 
such  civilian  specialties  as  chemist,  as- 
tronomer, foreman,  patternmaker,  and 
tool-and-die  maker.  It  is  not  mandatory 
for  draft  boards  to  defer  automatically 
those  in  the  categories  enumerated.  How- 
ever, spokesmen  at  the  Nation's  head- 
quarters of  the  Selective  Service  System 
indicate  they  aie  reasonably  certain  that 
local  boards  generally  apply  the  list  rou- 
tinely. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  no  figures 
available  to  substantiate  the  extent  to 
which  the  list  is  actually  applied.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  no  feedback  of  data, 
from  local  and  State  boards,  which  would 
indicate  in  detail  to  what  extent  local 
authorities  are  implementing  the  list, 
and  precisely  what  kinds  of  occupational 
deferments  are  being  granted,  and  how 
many. 

Presently,  the  Inter-Agency  Advisoiy 
Committee  on  Essential  Activities  and 
Critical  Occupations  is  reviewing  the  list, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  existing  list,  it  should 
be  noted,  has  not  been  altered  signifi- 
cantly since  1962,  although  one  amend- 
ment was  Issued  in  March  1965.  The  com- 
mittee has  nevertheless  held  regular 
monthly  meetings  since  1962,  subjecting 
the  deferred  occupations  to  reexamina- 
tion. 

It  is  apparently  true  that  local  boards 
generally  respond  affirmatively  to  writ- 
ten representations  from  local  police  de- 
partments when  it  is  claimed  that  a  cer- 
tain officer  is  indispensable.  However, 
there  are  no  national  figures  to  indicate 
how  many  seasoned  policemen  and  fire- 
men have  been  drafted.  Furthermore,  it 
is  clear  that  the  draft  system  seriously 
restricts  the  ability  of  police  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  recruit  potentially  quali- 
fied men. 

Most  police  departments  do  not  hire 
anyone  under  21  years  of  age.  This  puts 
the  police  at  a  disadvantage.  Those  per- 
-sons  not  attending  college  generally  de- 
termine employment  or  career  direction 
before  they  reach  21.  And  under  present 
pay  standards,  university  graduates 
simply  do  not  embark  upon  careers  with 
the  police. 

Under  the  Milltarj'  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  the  Government  Is  to  begin 
drafting  the  youngest  eligibles  first.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  policy  will  fur- 
ther Inhibit  police  recruitment,  at  a  time 


when  forces  across  the  country  are  al- 
ready dangerously  understaffed. 

Since  1962,  draft  boards  have  been  de- 
ferring essentially  the  same  occupa- 
tional categories,  if  the  recommended  list 
is  taken  as  evidence.  The  list,  in  effect 
was  compiled  on  the  basis  of  crucial  na- 
tional need  in  relation  to  available — or 
unavailable — skills.  Inasmuch  as  the  list 
has  not  undergone  alteration  since  1962, 
except  for  one  addition — programer. 
engineering,  and  scientific — and  one 
change— substituting  scientific  linguist 
for  structural  linguist — one  can  easily, 
though  perhaps  erroneously,  infer  that 
our  needs  and  om-  lack  of  manpower  to 
meet  those  needs  have  remained  con- 
stant. 

Despite  the  fact  that  police  vacancies 
constitute  an  ominous  and  universal  de- 
ficiency, police  work  is  not  classified 
as  critical.  And  despite  the  increasing 
threat  to  personal  safety  and  property. 
the  enormous  rise  in  crime  and  violence, 
police  and  fire  protection  are  not  classi- 
fied as  essential.  Such  blatant  anomalies 
in  administrative  practice  cry  out  for 
statutory  correction. 

I  understand  that  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  has  recommended  that  the 
Inter- Agency  Advisory  Committee  con- 
sider the  Inclusion  of  firemen  and  police- 
men on  the  forthcoming  revised  list  of 
Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Occupa- 
tions. But  even  if  the  committee  de- 
termines to  add  firemen  and  policemen 
to  the  list,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
such  inclusion  will  form  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  higher  enrollment,  or  that 
the  inclusion  will  be  enforced  uniformly. 

The  Selective  Service  System  con- 
tinues to  argue  against  rigid  exemptions 
which,  it  is  claimed,  remove  the  fiexibil- 
ity  now  exercised  by  local  draft  boards. 
But  I  insist,  to  the  contrarj'.  that  the 
absence  of  nationally  applicable  stand- 
ards has  riddled  the  system  with  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  which, 
manifestly,  have  helped  to  produce  wide- 
spread controversy  about  our  military 
draft  policy. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  man- 
datory deferment  of  firemen  and  police- 
men would  create  an  artificial  and  unde- 
sirable surplus  of  personnel.  Logically, 
this  is  impossible.  For  under  a  manda- 
tory exemption,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments reaching  full  strength  will  not 
recruit  beyond  normal  turnover  de- 
mands. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred,  as  some  have 
done,  that  a  statutory  exemption  will 
interfere  with  police  qualification  stand- 
ards, which  are  justifiably  high.  The  fear 
that  police  departments  might  become 
havens  for  draft  dodgers  is  baseless. 

The  only  relevant  question  is  this: 
Should  police  and  firefighters  be  placed 
in  a  privileged  draft  exempt  status  not 
accorded  to  other  essential  employment, 
public  or  private? 

The  answer  is  that  nothing  is  more 
important  to  our  InteiTial  security  than 
adequate  protection  against  crime  and 
fire.  We  cannot  afford  to  bargain  with 
the  physical  safety  and  well-oeing  of  our 
citizens. 

To  be  secure  in  one's  person  is  essen- 
tial to  the  functioning  of  a  free  society. 
Yet  today,  the  threat  to  life  and  prop- 
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erty,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  is  al- 
ready critical.  The  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  capacity  of  their  govern- 
ment to  provide  basic  protection  is  erod- 
ing at  a  fast  clip. 

Crime  statistics  reveal  the  true  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem.  Since  1960.  crime 
has  risen  by  62  percent  compared  to  a 
population  increase  of  only  9  percent. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  crime 
went  up  by  17  percent  nationally  over 
the  rate  recorded  for  1966 

Law  enforcement  is  our  first  line  of 
defense.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  citizens'  rights.  But  with 
each  passing  month,  there  is  fresh  evi- 
dence of  our  inability,  as  a  society,  to 
provide  law-abiding  Americans  with  the 
basic  defense  against  crime  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

The  frightening  acceleration  of  law- 
lessness and  violence  will  persist  unless 
we  are  willing  to  heed  the  warning  sig- 
nals and  equip  responsible  authorities 
with  the  means  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  mere 
Inclusion  of  the  police  and  firefighting 
professions  on  the  list  of  essential  activ- 
ities and  critical  occupations  will  have 
much  Impact  at  this  point.  The  list  has 
been  revised  only  once  since  its  first 
appearance  in  1962,  which  suggests  that 
the  skilled  trades  recommended  for  de- 
ferment on  the  list  did  not  automatically 
encourage  greater  career  pursuit. 

Moreover,  other  than  information  sup- 
plied by  public  employment  offices,  the 


precise  effect  of  the  list,  in  helping  to 
meet  the  demand  for  certain  critical 
skills,  is  impossible  to  calculate. 

The  unpredictability  of  the  foregoing 
proposal  leaves  us  u-ith  only  one  alter- 
native The  Nation  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  dome.stic  security  by  relying  on  sup- 
positions and  half-measures  which  carry 
no  real  a.s.surance  of  closing  the  man- 
power gap  Right  now  the  adequacy  of 
police  protection  is  in  question,  in  part 
becau.se  police  departments  are  woefully 
undermanned. 

Congress  can  take  action  to  upgrade 
the  status  of  police  and  fire  personnel 
and  provide  an  incentive  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  qualified  applicants. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  will  help  at- 
tain this  objective. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  crucial  re- 
sponsibilities borne  by  such  personnel, 
and  the  crisis  we  face  in  reducing  the 
manpower  shortage,  impels  such  action. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
and  other  studies  have  pointed  to  addi- 
tional steps  which  should  be  undertaken 
to  attract  young  men  to  police  work  as  a 
career  By  Itself,  statutory  deferment  will 
not  solve  the  continuing  predicament  of 
understaffed  police  forces.  But  it  Is  an 
essential  part  of  our  national  effort  to 
mount  a  meaningful  attack  on  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduce be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT  STATISTICS 
TABLE  l.-REASONS  FOR  LOSS  OF  POLICE  PERSONNa 


The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

S.   2582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Rep'esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  a.sseTnb/ed,  That  sub- 
section if)  of  section  6  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  as  amended  i  £o  .'ipp. 
U.S.C.  456(fi,  l3  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Vice  President"  at  the  beginning  of 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  taereo! 
•'(1)  The  Vice  President";  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  twj  new  paragraphs  as 
follows- 

"1 2)  Police  officers  of  the  States,  terri- 
tories, possessions,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  States, 
shall,  while  employed  in  such  p>osltlons  on  a 
regular  fuU-Ume  basis,  or  while  pursuing  an 
authorized  and  offlcial  course  of  training  or 
education  In  law  enforcement,  be  deferred 
from  training  and  service  under  this  title  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Firemen  of  the  States,  territories,  pos- 
sessions, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a.nd 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  States,  shall,  while 
employed  In  such  poeltlons  on  a  regular  full- 
time  basis  or  while  pursuing  an  authorized 
and  official  course  of  training  or  education 
In  firefighting,  be  deferred  from  training  and 
service  under  this  title  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  trmted  States." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  also.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
tables  referred  to  during  my  remarks, 
drawn  from  the  Municipal  Yearbook  of 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table? 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Number  of 
cities 

reporting 

Total  loss 

Death 

Retirem«nt 

Disability 

Resigr 

ation 

Number  ot 
men 

Percent  ot 
total 

Number  of 
men 

Percent  of 
total 

Numbe 
men 

rot 

Percent  o( 
total 

Number  ot 
men 

Percent  ot 
total 

Over  500,000 

19 

23 

67 

146 

206 

375 

1,914 
731 

1,044 

1,137 
989 

1,205 

133 
36 
46 
34 
26 
28 

iM 

US 

164 
177 

127 

107 

31 
25 
16 
16 
13 
9 

195 
52 
28 
56 
30 
28 

10 
7 
3 
5 

3 
2 

992 
4S8 

!% 

806 

1,042 

52 
63 
77 
7S 
81 
87 

250,00010  500.000 

100,000  to  250.000 

50,000  10  lOC.OCO  

25,000  10  50.000 

10,000  to  25,000 

ToUl 

836 

7,020 

303 

4 

1,354 

19 

389 

6 

4,974 

71 

TABLE  2.— POLICE  PERSONNEL  NEEDED  TO  REACH  AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH 


Population  group: 

Over  500  OOC.  .  .. 
250,000  to  500,000. 
100,000  to  25C  300. 
50  000  to  100  OOO 
25,000  to  50,000... 
10,000  10  25,000.  _ 

ToM 

City  'ype 

Centfa.  city. 

Independent  city.. 

Suburb    

Total... 

Geographic  regions: 

Norttieast.. 

Nortn-cenlral 

Soutti        

West    .    , 

Total 


Personnel 

Patrol 

Trattic 

Detective 

Juvenile 

Identification  and 

Other 

1 

Number 

needed 

records 

reporting 

auttiorued 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Pe 

. 

Num- 

Per- 

Nu 

m-           Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

strengtt) 

ber! 

cent  2 

ber' 

cen 

1 

ber! 

cent 

1 

be 

'         cent  > 

ber! 

cent 

ber! 

cent 

17 

1,632 

1,206 

109 

7 

128 

8 

«                3 

19 

? 

121 

24 

696 

532 

74 

11 

43 

6 

14                 2 

11 

2 

22 

80 

1.239 

907 

156 

13 

105 

8 

26               2 

17 

1 

28 

128 

908 

683 

87 

10 

58 

6 

15                2 

13 

1 

52 

155 

744 

559 

86 

12 

42 

A 

28                 4 

9 

1 

20 

211 

631 

470 

51 

8 

48 

8 

14                 2 

18 

3 

30 

615 

5,850 

4,357 

74 

563 

10 

424 

7 

146 

2 

87 

1 

273 

5 

176 
208 
231 

3,879 

827 

1,144 

2,911 

611 
835 

75 
74 
73 

354 

94 
115 

9 

11 
10 

289 
57 
78 

7 
7 
7 

86 
28 
32 

2 
3 
3 

47 
16 
24 

1 
2 
2 

1 

192 
21 
60 

5 
2 
5 

615 

S.8S0 

4.357 

74 

563 

10 

424 

7 

146 

2 

87 

273 

5 

122 

1,269 

1,033 

81 

61 

5 

56 

21b 

1.635 

1,235 

76 

159 

10 

102 

157 

2.072 

1,436 

69 

276 

13 

189 

121 

874 

653 

75 

67 

8 

77 

615 


5,850 


4  357 


74 


563 


10 


424 


33 
30 
47 
36 

146 


25 
21 
24 

17 

87 


2 

61 

5 

1 

88 

5 

1 

100 

5 

2 

24 

3 

273 


1  Number  at  men  needed  to  reacli  authorized  strength  for  each  function.  •  Includes  training,  communlcaftons,  marine,  community  relationt,  malnltnanca,  and  general 

'Percentage  ot  total  personnel  needed  to  reach  autttorbed  st'ength;  percentages  may  not  total    Administration. 
100  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE  3    -POLICE  DEPARTMENT  DATA  FOR  CITIES  OVER  1G,l«j 

FIREARMS  CONTROL 

IData  in  this  section  concern  only  firearms  defined  as  "any  pistol,  revolver,  sawed-oft  shotgun,  or  other  firearm  of  a  size  which  may  be  concealed  upon  a  person"  | 

Legal  Authority 
None— City  has  no  legal  authority  to  control  the 

sale  and  possession  ol  firearms. 
Y— City  has  legal  authority  to  control  the  sale 

and  possession  of  firearms. 

Police-Community  Relations  Program 

lOata  in  this  section  concern  police-department-initiated  program  designed  to  offer  an  opportunity 
lor  police  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  and  individuals  in  the  community  to  discover  tneir 
common  problems,  ambitions,  and  responsibilities  and  to  work  together  toward  t  .e  solution  of  com- 
munity problems.  Major  emphasis  is  that  police  are  part  ol  and  not  apart  from  the  community) 

None— City  does  not  have  such  a  program. 

Y— City  does  have  a  police-community  relations  program. 
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Source  of  Legal  Authority 

1— State  law. 

2— City  law. 

3-Both  Stale  and  city  law 

Permits                               Registration 

Y-Yes.                               Y-Yes. 
N-No                                 N-No. 

Citizen  complaints 

opportunity 

Special  board                                                 Investigative  powers 

Y— City  has  special  board  whicti  handles  citi- 
zen complaints  against  police  officers. 


N— City  does  not  have  a  special  board. 


Y— Special    board    has    investigative 

powers. 
N— Special  board  does  not  have  inves- 
tigative powers. 


City 


Employees 

Duty 

hours 

per 
Civil-  week 
ian 


ToUl 


Salary  ot 
patrolmen- 
Entrance, 
maximum 


Below 

author- 
ized 
strength, 
number 
ol  men 
needed 


Recruitment  practices 


Methods 


Resi- 
dence 
policy 


Firearms  con- 
trol—Legal 

authority. 

source 

permits  to 

purchase, 

registration 


Citizen 
com- 
plaints- 
Special 
board, 
investi- 
gative 
powers 


Police 
com- 
munity 
relations 
program, 

year 
created 


MnJipwtnwnt 

expenditurfis,  1966 

(in  thousands) 


Salaries        Total 
ana  for 

wages       depart- 
ment 


Over  1,000.000: 

Chicago,  III 12.378  1,478  40      $6.792-M,316 

Detroit,  Mich 4.827  520  40        7,424-8,335 

Houston,  Te« 1,605  260  40       6.097-6.695 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 6.620  1,445  42        7,692    9,060 

New  York  City,  NY 27.749  1,900  40        7,032-8,483 

Philadelphia.  Pa 7,268  597  42       6,395    6,879 

500,000  to  1.000,000: 

Atlanta.  Ga 858  123  44 

Baltimore,  Md 3,185  288  44 

Boston.  Mass 2,674  196  40 

Buffalo,  N.Y 1,514  202  40 

Cleveland,  Ohio 2.375  342  40 

Columbus,  Ohio 829  138  40 

Dallas,  Tex 1,381  205  40 

Denver, Colo 974  153  40 

Indianapolis,  Ind  1,056  148  42 

Kansas  City,  Mo    1,171  256  40 

Memphis,  Tenn 1.031  197  40 

Milwaukee,  Wis 2,055  232  40 

New  Orleans,  U 1,163  129  40 

Phoenix. Ariz 800  129  40 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 1,619  31  40 

St  Louis,  Mo           2,626  591  40 

San  Antonio,  Tex       810  115  40 

San  Diego,  Calil        884  145  40 

San  Francisco,  Calif 2,031  254  40 

Seattle, Wash 1,170  148  40 

Washington,  0  C 3,102  282  42 

520,000  to  5!X),0(»: 

Akron,Ohio 310  20  42 

Birmingham,  Ala 541  57  40 

Cincmnati,  Ohio 967  101  40 

Dayton,  Ohio 446  57  40 

£1  Paso.  Tex 434  73  40 

Fort  Worth,  Tex     578  70  40 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 1,008  125  40 

Jersey  City,  N.J 915  88  40 

Long  Beach,  Calif 724  111  40 

Louisville,  Ky 648  109  40 

Miami.  Fla  854  235  40 

Minneapolis,  Minn 775  69  40 

Nashville,  Tenn 631  110  40 

Newark,  N  J 1.668  274  40 

Norfolk,  Va     484  45  40 

Oakland,  Calif 860  205  40 

Oklahoma  City,  Okia 458  49  44 

Omaha,  Nebr 472  55  40 

Portland,  Oreg 835  139  40 

Rochestet.  NY 597  76  40 

Sicramento,  Calif 490  81  40 

SI  Paul,  Minn 460  60  40 

San  Jose,  Calif 380  31  40 

Tampa,  Fla. 622  146  40 

Toledo,  Ohio 622  40  40 

Tulsa,  OkIa 366  57  40 

Wichita.  Kans 398  83  40 

100,000  to  250,000 

Abilene,Tex 132  21  40       4. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 328  42  40        5. 

Alexandria,  Va 172  27  40        5, 

Allentown,  Pa 178  26  44        5, 

Amanllo,  Tex 214  39  40        5. 

Anaheim,  Calif 263  48  40       7, 

Arlington,  Va 227  28  40       6, 

Austin,  Tex 245  97  40       4. 

Baton  Rouge,  La 298  42  40       4, 

Beaumont,  Tex 165  18  40        5, 

Berkeley,  Calif 172  12  40       8, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.. 382  14  40        5. 

Cambridge,  Mass 240  10  40        5. 

Camden.  N.J 251  17  42        5, 

Canton,  Ohio.. 176  13  40        5 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 139  23  40       5, 

Charlotte,  N.C 396  43  40        5, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 236  28  44        4, 

Columbia.  S.C       173  14  44        4, 

Columbus,  Ga. 206  14  48        4, 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex 262  28  40        5. 

Dearborn,  Mich       200  23  40       6, 

Oes  Moines,  Iowa 269  29  40       6, 


N 

Y-459 

Y-767 

Y  167 

Y-479 

Y-298 


4,  836- 

5,604- 

5, 803- 

5,200- 

6,078- 

5,967- 

5,904- 

5,700- 

5, 825- 

5,520- 

5,325- 

6,363- 

6,267- 

6,024- 

5.%3- 

6.110- 

4.485 

7,578- 

8,220- 

7,470- 

6,700- 

6.552- 
5,340- 
6.965- 
6,864- 
4. 824- 
6.120- 
6,048- 
7,012- 
7,458- 
5,380- 
6,000- 
6,768- 
4,680- 
6,551- 
5,112- 
8, 232- 
5,250- 
5,640- 
6,968- 
6, 123- 
7,740- 
6,486- 
7,848- 
5.136- 
6.660- 
4,296- 
5,502- 


5.967 
6,780 
7,306 
6.500 
7,482 
7,436 
6.516 
7.056 
6.325 
7,044 
6,420 
7,620 
7,120 
7.392 
6,900 
7.670 
5.820 
8.988 
8,820 
8,040 
8,400 

■7.488 
6.468 
7,921 
7.977 
5,%4 
6.120 
7,716 
7.512 
8,976 
6.179 
6,888 
7,524 
5,832 
7,602 
6.420 
8,772 
5,700 
6,900 
7,6% 
7,319 
9,420 
7,626 
9,312 
5,952 
7.740 
5.808 
6,540 


-50 

-391 

-70 

-17 

-740 

-76 

-110 


Y- 
Y- 
Y- 
Y- 
Y- 
Y- 
Y- 
N 

Y  40 
Y-10 

Y  110 
Y-90 
Y-319 
Y-33 
Y-30 
Y-197 
Y-90 
Y-37 

Y  23 
Y-25 
Y-280 

Y-12 

Y-13 

Y-45 

Y-22 

Y-21 

Y-51 

Y-20 

N 

Y-31 

Y-7 

Y-50 

Y-36 

Y-16 

Y-37 

Y-8 

Y-34 

Y-67 

Y-49 

Y-1 4 

Y-34 

Y-4 

y1«  " 

Y-50 
Y-21 
Y-30 
Y-14 


1-2  1,2,3,4.5.8,10,11 

1-3  1.3.4.5,8.9,10,11.12 

1-4  1.3,4.5,6,8,10,11 

1-5  1.2,3.4,5,6,7,8,10,11 

M  1.3,4,5,7,8,9,10,11,12 

l-l  1,3,8,10,11,12 

1-5  1,4,5,8,11 

1-4  1,3.4,5.6.7.8.9.10,11,12 

-1  12 

6-2  

1-2  1,3,4,7,8,10,11,12 

-5  1,3,4,5,7,8,10,11,12 

1-3  1,3,4,5,6,8,10,11,12 

3-5  1,4,5,7,8,9.11 

1-2  1.3.4.8,10.11 

1-4  1,3,4.8,10,11 

1-2  1,3,4.5,8.10.11 

1-3  1.4.5,8.11.12 

1-5  1.2,3,4,5.7,8,9,10.11.12 

1-5  1,3,4,5.6,5,11 

1  1 

1-4  1,4,5.6,8.10.11,12 

6-3  1.2.4,5.7.8.10,11 
1-4—1.3,4,5,8,9,10,11 

1-3  1,3.4.6.8,10,11 

1-3  1,3,4,5,7.8.10,11 

1-5  1,3,4.5.6.8,10.11.12 


6-2  1 

6-2  1 

4-2  1 

1-2  1 

6-4  1 

1-2  1, 

6-3  1, 

6-1  1, 

-2  1 

1-2  1, 

6-5  1, 

6-3  1 

6-1  1 

3-1  1 

2-2  1 

1-5  1, 

1-4  1, 

6-1  1, 

1-4  I, 

6-2  1, 

6-5  1, 

-4  1, 

-3  1. 

1-5  1 

-2  1 

4-3  1 

1-4  1 


3,4,5,8.10,11 

3 

,3,4,5,8.10,11 

3,4.5,6,8,10,11,12 

,3,4,7,8,10,11 

,2,4.5,7,8,11,12 

3,4.5.7  8.10,11,12 

,4,5,11 

,4,6,8,11 

,3,5,10,11 

,3,4,5,110,11 

,3,4,5,9,10,11 

.5,11 

,6,8,10,11 

,4,5,8,11 

2.3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,11.12 

3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  11 

8 

3, 

3, 

3, 

3, 


6,  7,  8,  9 
8.  10,  11 

7,  10.  11 
11 

8,  10,  11 
2,3,4,5,6,7,8,10,11,12 
3,4,  5,8,  11 
6,  11 

3,4,5,6.10,11 


3,4, 


10,  U 
12 


3 
2 

N 
N 
N 
1 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
1 
N 
2 
N 
2 
N 
3 
1 
N 
4 
N 
N 
N 
N 

1 
1 
3 
N 
4 
N 
N 
1 
3 
N 
N 
2 
1 
1 
4 
N 
4 
1 
N 
N 
3 
N 
N 
N 
1 
N 
3 


Y-2-Y-N 
Y-l-Y-Y 
Y-l-M-N 
Y-l-Y-N 
Y-3-Y-Y 
Y-3-N-Y 

Y-3-N-N 

Y-l-Y-N 

Y-l-Y-N 

None 

Y-2-Y-N 

Y-2-Y-N 

None 

Y-3-N-N 

Y-l-N-N 

Y-l-N-N 

Y-3-Y-N 

None 

Y-2-Y 

None 

None 

Y  3-N-Y 

None 

Y-l-N-N 

Y-3-Y-N 

None 

Y-2-Y-N 

Y-2-N-N 

Y-3-Y-N 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Y-l-Y-Y 

Y-l-Y-N 

Y-l-N-N 

Y-    -    -N 

Y-3-Y-N 

None 

Y-3-Y-Y 

Y-    -Y-N 

Y-3-Y-N 

Y-l-N-N 

Y-3-Y-N 

Y-2-Y-Y 

Y-3-N-N 

Y-l-N-Y 

Y-l-Y-N 

Y-i-N^f<  " 

None 

Y-    -N- 

N- 

N-    -    -N 


356- 
052- 
872- 
860- 
460- 


800-  5.280 
408-  6, 490 
900-  7,  535 
150-  6. 150 
040-  5.280 
8.940 
7,737 
5,220 
5,700 
5,460 
469-  9,317 
208-  6. 108 
800-  6,958 
250-  6, 425 
750-  6, 800 
580-  6, 180 
400-  6.600 
680-  5,600 
706-  5.603 
874-  5,908 
130-  5,424 
912-  7,838 
107-  7,047 


Y-2 

6-3 

Y-44 

1-4 

Y-15 

1-4 

Y-1 

6-2 

Y-8 

6-4 

Y-2 

5-2 

Y-6 

4-4 

Y-25 

1-2 

Y-37 

6-3 

Y-30 

1-2 

Y-1 

1-3 

Y-70 

6-1 

N 

1-1 

Y-24 

6-1 

Y-4 

5-2 

Y-10 

6-3 

Y-15 

1-5 

Y-8 

6-1 

Y-18 

1-3 

Y-26 

Y-3 

6-3 

Y-23 

6-2 

Y-19 

4-3 

1,3,10,11 

1,3,4,5,6,8,10,11 

1,4,5,11 

1,10,11 

1,3,4,5,8,10,11 

1,8,11 

1,4,5,10,11 

1,3,4.5.8,10,11 

1,2.3,6,9,10,11 

1,4,5,6,7,8,11 

1,3,4.5,8,10,11,12 

1,4,11 

1 

1,8,10,11,12 

1,5,7,10,11 

1.3,4,5,6.8.10,11 

1,3,10.11 

5.11 

1.8,11 

7,11 

1,3.5,10,11 

1.5.8,11 

1.3,4,5,8,10,11 


1 

N 

N 

N 

Y-2-Y-N 

2 

Y-l-N-Y 

4 

Y-l-N 

N 

N 

N 

Y-1-    -f 

4 

N 

N 

N 

4 

N 

N 

N 

1 

Y-3-Y-N 

1 

Y-l-Y-N 

1 

Y-l-Y-N 

N 

Y-2-Y-N 

4 

N 

N 

Y-l-N-N 

4 

Y-l-N-N 

N 

Y-l-N-N 

H 

Y-2-Y-N 

4 

N 

2 

Y-l-Y-Y 

4 

N 

Y-  Y-65  t96, 192  J103.396 

Y-Y  Y-56  37,104  38,682 

N  None  9,248  10,613 

Y-Y  Y-50  57,957  61,644 

Y-Y  Y-66  269,348  281.605 

Y-N  Y-55  50,351.  52.700 

N  None  5,365  6,431 

Y-N  Y-58  22,223  24,306 

Y-Y  Y-66  20,050  21,383 

Y-Y  Y-62  10,055  10,678 

N  None  16,057    

N  .  6.122    

Y-Y  None  10,511    

Y-N  Y-65  6.614  8.376 

N  Y-66  6.504  7.226 

Y-N  Y-56  7.453  8.550 

Y-Y  None  8.219  6,912 

N  16.165  17.519 

Y-66  7,899  9.009 

N  Y-66  5.463  6,777 

N  None  11,912  12.516 

N  Y-55  17.608  20,795 

Y-Y  None  4,603  5.529 

N  Y-63  7,395  8,169 

Y-Y  Y  17.589  18.389 

N  Y-65  8.100  9.592 

Y-N  Y-64  27.729  29.627 

N  None  2.276  2.467 

N  None  3.377  3.  Mo 

N  Y-66  7.041  7.667 

N  None  3.573  3.949 

Y-Y  None          2.505 

Y-Y  Y-45            4.459 

N  Y-48  

N  None -- 

N  None  6.202  6.856 

N  None  3,853  4,412 

Y-Y  None  5,252  6.222 

N  None  5,877  6.519 

N  None  4,005  4,770 

N  Y-66  11,896  13,962 

Y-Y  None  3,718  3,859 

N  r-64  7.222  8,161 

N  Y-65  2,338  2.600 

H  Y-66  3.056  3,392 

14  Y-47  6.277  6,635 

Y-Y  Y-66  4,491  4.794 

N  Y-65  3,649  4,058 

Y-Y  None  3,554  3.823 

N  Y-66  3.461  3,901 

N  None  3,283  3,830 

N  Y-  4,236  4,689 

N  None  l,79Ci  2,080 

Y-Y  Y-  2,367  2.803 

N  None  660  814 

N  None  2,093  2,355 

Y-Y  None  1,559  1.745 

N  Y-63  907  1,057 

N  None  963  1.222 

N  Y-64  2,658  3.060 

N  None  1,784  2.136 

Y-Y  None  1.836  2.194 

N  None  1,8C3  2, ',36 

N  None  8:2  969 

N  Y-65  1.579  1.955 

N  Y-61  2,414  2,803 

N  Y-63  1,785  i.858 

N  1,662  i.944 

N  None  1,076  1,272 

N  None  808  973 

N  2.682  3.011 

N  None  1,104  i.39C 

N  No,ne  914  i.US 

N  None  1,132  1,352 

Y-Y  None  1,«7  1,684 

N  Nona  1.568  1,615 

N  Y-66  1.761  2.157 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TABLE  3.-P0LICE  DEPARTMENT  DATA  FOR  CITIES  OVER  lO.OOO-Continued 
FIREARMS  CONTROL— Continued 


October  25,  1967 


Employees 


City 


Total 


Civil- 
ian 


Duty 

hours 

per 

week 


Salary  ol 
patrolmen- 
Entrance, 
maximum 


Below 
auttior- 

ized 

strength, 

number 

ol  men 

needed 


100,000  to  250.000 — Continued 

Duluth,  Minn 129 

Elizabeth,  NJ 287 

£ne.  Pa.   208 

Evansville,  Ind 236 

Flint.  Mien 384 

fort  Lauderdale.  Fl« 327 

Fort  *3yne.  Ind 257 

Fresno  Cilit_ 290 

Garden  Grove.  Calif 144 

Girv.  Ind     306 

Glend.ile,  Ciiit 174 

Grind  »3pid5.  Mich 260 

GreensDoro.  N  C 244 

Hammond    Ind   184 

Hamplon.  Va 117 

Hartford,  Conn  388 

Huntsville,  Ala 230 

J3Ck5on.  Miss     309 

)3Cksonviiie,  Fla 477 

Kansas  City,  Kans 240 

Knoxville,  Tenn 276 

Lansing.  Mich 222 

Las  Vegas,  Nev 308 

Lincoln.  NeDr 184 

Little  Rock,  Ark 187 

Lubbock,  Tex. 208 

Macon.  Ga 165 

Madison  Wij 248 

Mobile  Ala 331 

Montgomery,  Ala 236 

New  Haven.  Conn 409 

Newport  News.  V» 147 

Niagara  Fallj,  N,Y 182 

Palerson  NJ 360 

Peoria.  Ill 173 

Portsmouth.  Va 173 

Prondence,  R.I 511 

Raleigh,  N.C 184 

Richmond.  Va 459 

Riverside.  Calif 179 

Roanoke,  Va._. 143 

Rocktord,  III.    191 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla 334 

San  Bernardino  Calif 207 

Santa  Ana  Calit  202 

Savannah,  Ga    ,., 212 

Scranton,  Pa... 188 

Shreveport,  La... 303 

South  Bend,  Ind 205 

Spokane,  Wash 262 

Springfield,  Mass 351 

Springfield,  Mo  126 

Stamford.  Conn 211 

Syracuse.  NY 470 

Tscoma   Wash 247 

Topeka.  kans 165 

Torrance,  Calif.. 187 

Tucson.  Ariz 348 

Upper  Darby  Township,  P» 168 

Utica.  N  Y 184 

Virginia  Beach,  Va 147 

Waco.  Tax     120 

Warren,  Mich 172 

Waterbury,  Conn 234 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex 130 

Winston-Salem,  N.C 216 

Worcester,  Mass 420 

Yonkers,  NY... 481 

Younastown,  Ohio 316 

50.000  toToo.ooo 

Abington  Township,  Pa 68 

Alameda.  Calif 81 

Aihambra,  Calif  103 

Aitoona,  Pa             104 

Anderson.  Ind      124 

Ann  Arbor,  Mch , 90 

ApDifton,  Wis.    , 82 

Arlington.  Tex 63 

Arlington,  Mass  91 

Asheville,  N  C 122 

Atlantic  City.  N  j 231 

Augusta.  Ga   .    .            147 

Aurora,  Coto                   67 

Aurora,  III 102 

Bakersfield,  Calif 160 

Bay  City,  Mich    90 

Bayonne,  N  J                          ,,      ,  222 

Bellflower,  Calif  (contracts  for  police    

service,  Los  Angeles  County). 

Berwyn,  III 62 

Bethlehem,  Pa 120 

Billings.  Mont 78 

Bmghamton.  N  Y 149 

Bloomington.  Minn 55 

Boise  City.  Idaho 102 

Boulder  Ccio        .'.. 70 


13 
17 
27 
0 
53 
76 
14 
39 
25 
39 
41 
44 
25 
15 
19 
5 
55 
53 
85 
18 
54 
41 
60 
30 
25 
17 
3 
50 
79 
46 

io 

20 
28 
23 
12 
70 
17 


37 
7 
25 
79 
46 

35 
14 
55 
11 
31 
23 
6 
9 
61 
23 
25 
33 
80 

29 
8 
11 
33 
23 
6 
19 
21 
50 
40 
25 

2 

7 

18 
12 
17 
24 
11 

3 
1! 

7 

36 
15 

7 
13 
37 

8 
48 


5 
11 

7 
13 

3 
14 

7 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
42 
40 
40 
40 
46 
40 
40 
48 
48 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
48 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
42 


34        44 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
48 
40 
48 
40 
40 
40 
48 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

42 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
42 
40 
40 
40 

« 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
'■0 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


$5.573-J6.672 
6.250-  6.850 
4,845-  7.800 
5.200-  6,100 
6.  301-  7,  371 
5. 284-  7,  364 


7,140- 
7,228- 
7.020- 
7.260- 
6,05^ 
5,292- 
6.48fr- 
5.300- 
6.091- 
5,225- 
5,634- 
5.343- 
3.360- 
4,410- 
6. 742- 
6,288- 
5,412- 
4,860- 
5.0O4- 
5. 202- 
6. 192- 
4.296- 
4.320- 
6,490- 
5,112- 
5. 787- 


8,688 
8,580 
7,020 
8,736 
6,864 
7,116 
6,900 
6,100 
7,124 
5.650 
6.072 
5,646 
6.600 
5,400 
7.414 
7,956 
6,108 
5,580 
5,736 
5.820 
7.104 
5.364 
5.760 
6.890 
6.744 
6.510 


6,084-  7.046 
4, 920-  6. 060 

5,280^  6,  i44 


Y-8 

Y-15 

Y-6 

Y-8 

Y-2 

Y-17 

Y-U 

Y-1 

Y-2 

Y-9 

Y-10 

Y-33 

Y-22 

Y-3 

Y-18 

Y-30 

Y-2 

Y-20 

Y-15 

Y-21 

Y-47 

Y-5 

Y-8 

Y-4 

Y-17 

Y-3 

Y  3 

Y-18 

Y-42 

N 

Y-1 9 

Y-13 

Y-3 

N 

Y-16 

Y-27 

Y-45 

Y-10 


5,330-  6,864  Y-18 


7.194-  8.532 
4.920-  6.168 
6. 074-  7. 238 
5,265-  6.214 
7.  344-  8. 688 
7.620-  8,940 
4.  500-  5.  592 


4,284- 
5,700- 
5.585- 
5.928- 
4.560- 
5.950- 
5,400- 
6,600- 
5.040- 
8,  148- 
5,880- 


4,728 
6,732 
6,420 
6,864 
5,544 
6,850 
6,915 
7.740 
5.940 
8.976 
6.900 


5.650-  6.200 
5,000-  5.750 
4.896-  6.144 
4.980-  5.100 
7.273-  8.000 

5.' 184-' 5.' 940 
5.  580-  6. 780 
5.  865-  6.  864 
6,000-  8,210 
5.754-  6,330 


5,850- 

7,920 

7,464 

4,500 

5.550- 

6, 266- 

5,820- 

4,764 

6, 224- 

4.160- 

5,250- 

4,620- 

5, 682- 

6.120- 

7.248- 

5. 477- 


6.770 
8.724 
8.856 
5.200 
5,750 
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October  25,  1967 

COMMEMORATION  OF  FINLAND'S 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1967,  Finland  will  celebrate 
50  years  of  independence.  Few  peoples 
have  so  diligently  earned  their  inde- 
pendence; fewer  still  have  done  so  much 
with  it. 

Finland  today  boasts  a  modern  econ- 
omy, largely  private,  which  produces 
products  of  excellence  renowned 
throughout  the  world  and  supports  an 
enviable  standard  of  living  for  the  Fin- 
nish people.  E.xtremes  of  poverty  have 
been  all  but  abolished,  while  an  ad- 
vanced social  system  insures  that  those 
needs  fundamental  to  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  are  fully  met.  But  most  im- 
portantly, this  economic  and  social 
progress  has  been  carried  out  in  a  free 
society  by  a  representative  government 
freely  elected  by  democratic  means. 

Finland  is  a  comparatively  small  coun- 
try of  slightly  over  4 '2  million  people, 
yet  it  is  widely  known  and  admired 
in  the  United  States.  Those  of  us 
from  the  North  Central  American 
States  are  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  friends  and  neighbors  many  per- 
sons of  Finnish  extraction.  Our  fathers 
saw  their  fathers  arrive  and  out  of  a 
wilderness  of  forests  and  lakes  reminis- 
cent of  their  native  Finland,  create  what 
are  today  thriving  and  industrious  Amer- 
ican communities.  From  Longfellow's 
epic  poem  "Hiawatha."  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Finnish  national  epic  "Kalevala" — 
K.AL -a-val-a— to  the  bold  and  imagi- 
native architecture  of  the  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  on  the  periphery  of  this 
city,  Americans  are  grateful  for  Finnish 
contributions  to  American  society  and 
culture. 

There  is  a  Finnish  word  "slsu" — SEE'- 
soo — which,  roughly  translated,  connotes 
a  combination  of  courage  and  perse- 
verance. We  .Americans  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  these  qualities  of  courage 
and  perseverance  in  the  Finnish  nation 
through  years  of  adversity  as  well  as 
years  of  progress.  In  a  world  filled  with 
unrest,  they  offer  a  lesson  to  aU  peoples, 

I  therefore  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  fitting  that  we  today,  in  recognition 
of  the  long  ties  of  respect  and  friendship 
which  exist  between  Finland  and  the 
United  States,  take  this  opportunity  to 
convey  to  the  people  and  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  our  best  wishes  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Finland. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ob- 
serve the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Finland,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  under  the 
lule.  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The    concurrent    resolution    (S.    Con. 
Res.  49 1  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows : 
S.  Con  Res.  49 

Wiiereas  the  year  1967  marks  the  Fiftieth 
-Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Finland; 
and 
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Whereas  these  fifty  years  have  been  marked 

by  close  ties  of  friendship  and  association  be- 
tween Finland  and  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  that  the  Congress 
of  the  tJnited  Slates  extends  It  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  Parliament  of 
Finland  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Finland 
and  in  affirmation  of  the  affection  and  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  people  of  Finland. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMFNDMENT  NO.  42.? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  12080.  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

This  amendment  would  remove  an  in- 
flexible, arbitrary  requirement  as  to  the 
notice  requirement  for  termination  of 
coverage  of  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance,  and  instead  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  some  measure  of  discretion  in 
termination  cases. 

This  amendment  would  improve  the 
administration  of  the  social  sectirity 
laws,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  423 >  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  424  AND  425 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  amendments  to  H.R.  12080,  the  om- 
nibus social  security  and  welfare  bill 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  first  provides  for 
a  20-percent  across-the-board  increase 
in  retirement  benefits,  for  raising  the 
minimum  old-age  benefit  to  $100  a 
month,  and  for  financing  these  Increases 
out  of  a  limited  general  revenue  con- 
tribution to  begin  In  1972.  It  Is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Clark.  Hart.  iNotTYE. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  McGee.  Mc- 
OovERN.  Mondale.  Montoya.  Morse, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Yarbor- 
OUGH.  The  second  is  a  comprehensive 
series  of  amendments  to  the  public  as- 
sistance portion  of  the  bill,  which  would 
remove  the  restrictive  provisions  recent- 
ly enacted  by  the  House.  It  is  cosponsored 
by  all  the  Senators  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  plus  Senator  Pell,  and  minus  Sena- 
tor Montoya.  I  have  prepared  a  memo- 
randimi  explaining  the  amendments,  as 
well  as  two  others  which  I  introduced 
last  week  regarding  title  XIX — medi- 
caid— and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  memorandum  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

I.    SOCIAL    SECURITT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Nevs'  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  reason  for  the  first  pro- 
posal is  simple:  our  social  security  sys- 
tem has  grown  extensively  over  the 
years — so  that  95  million  people  are  now 
insured  and  23  million  receive  benefits — 


but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  lifting 
millions  of  older  .Americans  into  a  re- 
tirement of  security  and  self-respect. 

The  12' 2-percent  increase  in  retire- 
ment benefits  enacted  by  the  House 
would  barely  get  beneficiaries  back  to  the 
level  of  real  income  they  had  in  1954.  The 
two  increases  of  7  percent  each  which  we 
enacted  in  1958  and  1965  actually  fell 
short  of  restoring  the  1954  purchasing 
power  of  benefits — for  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  about  25  percent  since  that 
time.  Thus  four-fifths  of  the  increase 
which  the  House  provided  would  be  used 
up  just  to  get  back  to  1954  levels.  Mean- 
while, wages  have  risen  above  50  percent 
in  those  13  years.  The  wealth  of  our 
Nation  has  steadily  increased,  but  our 
older  citizens  have  not  shared  in  that 
affluence  Instead,  many  elderly  couples 
retire  each  year— into  a  life  of  poverty. 

We  in  Congress  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  inadequacy  of  re- 
tirement benefits.  The  plan  I  propose  is 
feasible.  It  would  raise  benefits  sub- 
stantially at  a  cost  we  can  afford.  I  am 
assured  by  officials  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  that  it  is  in  long-range 
actuaiial  balance  It  would  not  result  In 
any  contribution  from  general  revenues 
until  January  1.  1972.  and  even  then  the 
contribution  would  be  only  11  percent  of 
the  total  financing  of  the  social  security 
.system. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  retired 
citizens,  some  5  to  7  million  of  whom  live 
in  poverty,  .^nd  no  wonder — last  year 
social  security  benefits  averaged  S84  a 
month— just  $1,000  a  year  for  individ- 
uals, and  $142  a  month:  S1.704  annually, 
for  couples.  Passage  of  this  amendment  is 
the  least  we  can  do  to  begin  to  alleviate 
the  difficulties  of  our  elderly  fellow  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  modified  version  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress,  and  reintroduced  earlier  this 
year. 

The  latter  bill.  S.  1009.  which  was 
cosponsored  by  10  Senators  of  both 
parties,  wotild  provide  benefit  increases 
avera.fflng  over  50  percent,  and  would 
finance  these  increases  by  a  gradual  in- 
fusion of  general  revenues.  It  envisioned 
a  levelling  off  of  the  general  revenue 
contribution  at  35  percent  of  the  costs  of 
social  security  by  the  late  1970"s. 

-^t  the  moment,  when  we  are  engaged 
in  a  deepening  war  in  Vietnam  which 
saps  our  resources  and  consumes  over  $2 
billion  each  month,  it  seems  impractical 
to  urge  the  full  scope  of  these  proposals. 

But  we  must  do  everything  that  can 
feasibly  be  done  for  our  older  citizens. 
We  could  do  more  than  the  House  pro- 
vided, and  we  could  do  it  equitably  if  we 
began  a  partial  changeover  to  general 
revenue  financing. 

The  payroll  tax  is  scheduled  under 
present  law  to  increase  to  4.85  percent 
each  on  employer  and  employee  in  1973, 
plus  a  contribution  for  health  insurance. 
The  House  bill  would  raise  that  to  5  per- 
cent each,  plus  0  65  percent  each  for 
health  insurance.  But  a  tax  on  payrolls 
is  highly  regressive.  For  low-wage  em- 
ployees particularly,  a  required  contribu- 
tion beyond  that  contemplated  in  the 
House  bill  would  be  very  btirdensome. 
Many  workers  already  pay  more  In  pay- 
roll taxes  than  they  do  in  income  taxes. 
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General  revenue  financing  would  be  a 
far  more  equitable  way  to  raise  revenues 
for  the  social  security  system,  particular- 
ly revenues  which  would  be  used  to  pro- 
vide additional  benefits  for  low-income 
people — for  those  who  worked  either  so 
irregularly  or  at  such  low  wages  tl-tat 
their  contributions  do  not  really  finance 
the  benefits  they  receive. 

I  emphasize  this  because  the  proposal 
I  make  today  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
H.R.  12080  would  give  relatively  more 
help  to  the  poorest  of  our  elderly,  to  those 
who  have  the  most  diflBcuIty  in  finding 
digmty  and  comfort  in  their  retirement. 
If  we  are  to  provide  a  meaningful  floor  of 
protection  for  older  people  as  a  matter  of 
social  insurance,  I  believe  it  is  only  fair 
to  other  workers  that  we  finance  it 
through  general  revenues. 

I  propose  that  the  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  benefits  be  raised  to  20  percent. 

I  propose,  in  addition,  that  the  minimum 
benefit  be  raised  to  $100  a  month,  $150 
for  couples.  These  proposals  combined 
would  produce  an  average  benefit  In- 
crease of  29  percent. 

To  finance  this  proposal  my  amend- 
ment provides  first,  that  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  be  raised  to  $8,400  next 
January  and  to  $10,800  on  January  1. 
1971;  and  second,  that  general  revenue 
contributions  be  infused  at  the  rate  of 

II  percent  of  the  total  financing  of  the 
system  beginning  in  1972. 

The  increases  in  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  are  no  more  than  what  the 
Administration  proposed  in  H-R.  5710, 
except  that  the  $10,800  figure  would  go 
into  effect  3  years  earlier  than  the  Ad- 
ministration proposed.  This  is  substan- 
tially less  than  was  proposed  In  S.  1009, 
under  which  the  base  would  have  risen  to 
$15,000  on  January  1,  1971. 

These  increases  in  the  earnings  base 
are  justified  to  bring  the  social  security 
system  up  to  date.  For  87  percent  of 
American  workers  the  $10,800  figure 
would  result  in  benefits  based  upon 
everything  they  earned — a  comprehen- 
siveness of  coverage  lost  nearly  30  years 
ago  as  workers'  incomes  grew  faster  than 
the  earnings  base  wsis  increased.  For  the 
man  already  50  years  old,  for  example. 
this  change  woiald  mean  an  increase  of 
over  40  percent  in  the  benefits  he  will  get 
when  he  retires. 

In  contrast  to  S.  1009.  the  general  rev- 
enue contributions  would  not  have  to 
begin  imtil  January  1,  1972.  What  this 
means  is  that  we  would  be  promising  now 
that  we  would  spend  $4.5  billion  a  year 
beginning  4V^  years  from  now. 

I  believe  this  is  a  promise  we  can  and 
must  make.  It  is  not  a  huge  amount  of 
money.  Our  gross  national  product  will 
exceed  a  trillion  dollars  by  that  time,  and 
1972  Is  far  enough  off  so  that  we  can 
easily  plan  to  set  aside  this  amount  of 
money.  What  we  get  for  this  promise 
is  a  20-percent  increase  in  benefits  now, 
plus  what  I  regard  as  all  important — the 
Increase  in  the  minimum  payment  to 
$100. 

The  net  cost  of  the  increase  which  I 
propose  would  be  considerably  less  than 
the  financing  I  have  described.  For  the 
people  who  will  benefit  from  this  increase 
are  people  who  must  now  turn  to  old  age 
assistance  In  order  to  eke  out  enough  of 
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a  living  to  survive.  Old  age  assistance  has 
decreased  markedly  over  the  years  as  so- 
cial security  benefits  have  been  liberal- 
ized. Only  11  percent  of  the  elderly  popu- 
lation receives  such  assistance  now,  as 
opposed  to  22  percent  of  the  population  in 
1950.  Even  now,  more  than  half  those  re- 
ceiving old  age  assistance  in  New  York 
are  on  welfare  because  their  social  secu- 
rity pensions  are  inadequate.  Thus,  rais- 
ing the  minimum  benefit  to  SlOO,  and 
raising  other  benefits  20  percent  will  cor- 
respondingly decrease  the  number  of 
people  on  the  old  age  assistance  rolls  and 
the  amounts  which  those  who  remain  on 
the  rolls  will  require. 

S.  1009  contained  a  number  of  other 
proposals  for  the  liberalizing  and  up- 
dating of  the  social  security  system,  but 
I  include  only  two  of  the  most  Important 
in  the  amendment  I  introduce  today. 

First,  I  propose  a  cost-of-living  provi- 
sion to  make  social  security  inflation- 
proof,  and  to  insure  that  future  benefit 
increases  granted  by  Congress  do  more 
than  Just  make  up  for  lost  ground.  The 
civil  service  and  military  retirement  sys- 
tems have  cost-of-living  adjustment  fea- 
tures. It  is  time  the  social  security  system 
did  likewise,  although  I  emphasize  that 
this  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  benefit 
increases  which  allow  older  citizens  to 
share  in  our  expanding  productivity. 

Second.  I  propose  raising  the  benefits 
for  the  uninsured  to  $50  a  month  for  In- 
dividuals and  $75  for  couples.  The  House 
bill  raised  this  benefit  only  to  $40.  There 
are  1.2  million  people,  many  of  them 
quite  poor,  who  have  been  helped  by  this 
constructive  addition  to  the  law,  The  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  $50  figure  would  be  about  $163  mil- 
lion aimually  from  general  revenues  and 
$28  million  from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  suggested 
are,  I  think,  the  minimum  changes  which 
we  in  the  Senate  must  make  if  we  are  to 
keep  faith  with  our  older  citizens.  The 
conditions  in  which  millions  of  retired 
Americans  find  themselves  after  having 
worked  productively  for  decades  are  a 
disgrace  to  us  all.  Adoption  of  the  pro- 
posal I  have  described  would  begin  turn- 
ing our  social  security  system  In  the  di- 
rection long  advocated  by  experts  in  the 
field,  and  would  allow  us  to  provide  real 
hope  at  last  to  our  elderly  poor  that  they 
will  be  able  to  live  out  their  lives  in  some 
measure  of  ease  and  self-respect. 

n.    PtTBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

My  second  amendment  Is  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  proposals  which  would 
reverse  most  of  the  public  welfare  re- 
strictions enacted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  amendments  to  our 
public  assistance  program  which  the 
House  enacted  will  not  help,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  solve  the  crisis  In  employment 
which  grips  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  and 
the  most  impoverished  of  our  rural  areas. 
They  will  not  help  us  to  lighten  the  in- 
creasing fiscal  burden  of  public  a.ssist- 
ance  in  any  constructive  way.  Public 
money  might  be  saved,  but  only  because 
people  badly  in  need  of  assistance  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  welfare  rolls 
without  having  anywhere  else  to  turn. 
In  short,  the  House  proposals  seem  to 
punish  the  poor  becau.se  they  are  there 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything 


about  them.  But  if  this  is  our  approach 
they  will  still  be  there  when  we  are  done 
And  the  problem  will  be  no  closer  to  solu- 
tion. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare  reported  that 
welfare  is  "desperately  handicapped"  in 
both  "legislative  mandate  and  financial 
resources."  The  Council  prescribed  'a 
major  updating  of  our  welfare  system  " 
The  House  bill  not  only  fails  to  heed 
the  Council's  prescription,  but  is,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  major  step  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

I  can  well  imderstand  what  motivated 
the  other  body  in  its  action.  It  was  con- 
cerned that  the  welfare  system  as  it 
exists  today  has  failed  to  enable  its  recip- 
ients to  obtain  jobs  and  end  their  de- 
pendency. I  share  that  concern.  It  was 
concerned  at  the  recent  rise  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  mothers  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  I  share  that  concern. 
It  therefore  soughi  to  create  a  system 
which  would  train  children  and  mothers 
on  welfare,  provide  day  care,  and  esUb- 
lish  incentives  to  work.  I.  too,  believe 
such  a  system  is  needed. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  we  will  never 
succeed  in  restoring  dignity  and  promise 
to  the  lives  of  people  whose  frustration 
exploded  into  violence  in  the  cities  this 
summer  until  we  develop  a  system  which 
provides  jobs — enough  jobs  and  good 
jobs. 

For  the  people  of  the  iiiner  city  live 
today  with  an  unemployment  rate  far 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  Nation  knew 
during  the  depth  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. In  the  typical  big  city  ghetto.  onl.v 
two  out  of  five  adult  men  have  jobs  which 
pay  $60  a  week  or  more — enough  for 
each  member  of  a  family  of  four  to  eat 
70  cents'  worth  of  food  a  day.  Only  half 
the  adult  men  have  full-time  jobs  at 
any  rate  of  pay.  Less  than  three  out  of 
five  have  any  work  at  all. 

We  must,  then,  work  out  a  system  to 
provide  jobs.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  approach  adopted  In  the  House  bill 
will  provide  these  jobs.  The  fact  is.  as 
the  alarming  unemployment  and  under- 
employment figures  I  have  mentioned 
indicate,  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs 
available  at  the  moment.  We  must  find 
them,  but  in  the  meantime,  it  will  not 
do  to  force  people  into  training  programs 
for  jobs  that  are  not  there. 

This  is  the  basic  problem  which  we 
must  look  to.  For  this  problem  welfare 
is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  remedy.  But 
welfare  has  its  role:  helping  those  in 
need— and  the  House  bill  will  hinder  it 
in  fulfilling  that  role.  Indeed,  instead  of 
helping  at  all.  it  almost  appears  Intended 
to  punish  the  poor.  And  punish  it  will, 
particularly  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  welfare  authorities  have  done 
their  best  to  demean  and  degrade  the 
recipient  of  welfare  even  under  existing 
law. 

First,  the  House  bill  says  that  no  State 
may  have  a  higher  percentage  of  chil- 
dren on  welfare  than  it  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  This  would  force 
States  and  localities  either  to  deny  addi- 
tional aid  when  more  children  are  born 
into  a  family  or  to  come  up  somehow 
with  the  money  needed  to  pay  the  dlf- 
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ference.  The  latter,  of  course,  would  shift 
the  burden  from  the  level  of  government 
that  can  best  afford  it  to  the  one  that 
can  least  afford  it.  But  the  more  preva- 
lent result  will  not  be  more  local  money 
for  welfare,  but  more  families  cut  off 
welfare  even  though  they  are  in  need. 
For  the  House  bill,  with  all  of  the  other 
restrictions  on  eligibility  which  it  con- 
tains, Is  an  open  invitation  to  welfare 
departments  in  some  areas  of  our  coun- 
try to  find  ways  to  tidy  up  their  case- 
loads and  discourage  new  applications. 

Second,  the  coercive  provisions  on 
community  work  and  training  fit  into 
this  pattern.  The  objective  of  enabling 
welfare  recipients  to  obtain  productive 
employment  is  of  course  laudable:  in- 
deed, as  I  have  indicated,  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  hope  we  have  for  avoiding  the 
deep  division  in  our  society  which  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  class  of  welfare 
poor  would  bring.  But  attempting  to 
bring  about  employment  by  compulsion 
is  not  the  way  to  do  this.  There  are  many 
mothers  who  should  not  work.  Some  par- 
ticularly in  progressive  States  and  cities, 
will  be  excused  from  working.  But  in 
other  States  with  less  enlightened  wel- 
fare programs,  many  will  either  be  driven 
off  the  welfare  rolls  or  will  be  discouraged 
from  appljing.  And  they  will  still  be 
poor — a  little  more  invisible,  for  the  time 
being,  than  they  are  now,  but  no  less 
poor,  no  less  miserable. 

There  is  more  than  one  State  In  this 
country  which,  even  under  existing  law. 
has  had  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "employable  mother"  rule.  Under  this 
rule,  if  the  welfare  oflaclals  judge  the 
mother  to  be  employable,  she  Is  stricken 
from  the  rolls.  Coincidentally,  these  rul- 
ings tend  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  people  are  needed  to  pick 
crops  at  $3  a  day.  This  rule  is  being  chal- 
lenged in  litigation,  but  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  on  compulsive  work  and 
training  imply  that  from  now  on  the 
"employable  mother"  rule  would  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a  national  policy. 

Third,  the  punitive  intent  of  the  House 
bill  is  evident  as  well  in  the  provisions  on 
aid  to  children  with  unemployed  parents. 
For  the  first  time,  the  parent  must  have 
had  a  substantial  connection  with  the 
labor  force  in  order  to  qualify,  a  provi- 
sion which  will  eliminate  many  men  who 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  for  steady 
employment.  In  addition,  the  provision 
denying  sissistance  to  unemployed  par- 
ents who  have  applied  for  or  are  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensation  will 
keep  aid  from  many  who  need  both  forms 
of  help  in  order  to  survive,  and  will  cause 
some  to  receive  neither  kind  of  aid.  The 
House  provision  will  only  succeed  in 
forcing  more  families  to  break  up.  forc- 
ing more  fathers  to  leave  home  so  the 
family  can  obtain  assistance  by  the  tra- 
ditional ADC  route. 

We  In  the  Senate  must  go  on  record  as 
opposing  this  almshouse  approach.  We 
must  go  on  record  as  forcefully  as  we 
can  that  this  is  not  the  direction  which 
we  want  welfare  to  take.  We  must  not 
allow  this  backward  step. 

What  I  propose,  therefore,  is  a  pack- 
age of  public  assistance  amendments 
that  would  eliminate  the  most  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  House  bill:  the 


arbitrar>'  freeze  on  payments  under  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program,  the 
blanket  compulsions  on  mothers  and 
children  to  work,  and  the  restrictions  on 
assistance  available  to  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers.  It  contains  a  number  of 
other  proposals  as  well,  and  these  are 
explained  in  the  memorandum  which 
appears  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

This  comprehensive  package  of 
amendments  is  in  large  part  supported 
by  the  administration.  It  consists  of  most 
of  the  public  assistance  amendments 
which  the  administration  has  suggested 
to  the  Finance  Committee ;  I  have  added 
in  addition  a  number  of  other  proposals 
which  I  believe  should  also  be  adopted  if 
the  punitive  features  of  the  House  bill 
are  to  be  neutralized. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  do  think 
our  welfare  system  is  unsatisfactory.  But 
every  reason  why  I  think  it  is  unsatis- 
factory will  only  be  accentuated  by  the 
House  bill. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatis- 
factory, because,  in  general,  it  provides 
aid  for  broken  families  and  not  for  whole 
ones.  The  House  bill  accentuates  this  by 
refusing  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  H.R.  5710  to  expand  aid  to  unemployed 
parents,  and  by  restricting  that  program 
instead.  My  amendment  would  remedy 
this  backward  step. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  Is  unsatis- 
factorj'.  because  it  imposes  degrading 
conditions  on  eligibility,  and  encourages 
the  enforcement  of  those  conditions  by 
demeaning  investigation.  The  House  bill 
accentuates  these  defects  by  adding  a 
whole  raft  of  new  conditions  for  eligibil- 
ity and  a  whole  new  set  of  incentives 
for  the  State  to  investigate  welfare  re- 
cipients. My  amendment  would  remove 
most  of  these  new  opportunities  for 
abuse. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatis- 
factory because,  once  a  family  does  pene- 
trate the  bureaucratic  maze  and  qualify 
for  aid,  the  benefits  it  receives  are  in 
many  States  not  even  enough  to  live  on. 
The  House  bill  accentuates  this  by  re- 
fusing to  require  States  to  meet  tlieir 
own  definitions  of  minimum  need,  as 
H.R.  5710  proposed,  and  by  enacting  in- 
stead a  freeze  on  ADC  payments.  My 
amendment  would  both  reverse  the 
freeze  and  require  States  to  meet  their 
own  definitions  of  need. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatis- 
factory because  it  causes  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  lose  a  dollar  of  benefits  for  every 
dollar  they  earn.  The  House  bill  does 
provide  a  small  work  incentive — $30  a 
month  plus  one-third  of  additional  earn- 
ings. But  this  incentive  is  so  small  that 
it  may  well  fall  to  encourage  significant 
numbers  of  welfare  recipients  to  work, 
and  opponents  of  the  idea  may  then  suc- 
ceed in  claiming  it  wiU  never  work.  My 
amendment  provides  a  work  incentive  of 
$85  a  month,  plus  one-half  of  additional 
earnings.  That  is  a  more  realistic  level, 
and  should  result  in  thousands  of  wel- 
fare recipients  being  encom^aged  to  work. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  proposals  I  make 
today  are  not  adopted  in  large  measure 
by  the  committee  or  by  the  Senate  when 
the  bill  reaches  the  fioor,  I  shall  move  to 
strike  title  n — the  public  assistance  pro- 
visions— from  the  bill.  The  House  bill 


provides  useful  new  programs  In  day 
care  and  in  work  training,  but  does  so  in 
a  context  which  invites  serious  abuse  in 
some  parts  of  our  country.  There  Is  no 
question,  in  my  Judgment,  that  adoption 
of  the  provisions  suggested  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  a  great  step 
backward  and  I  will  act  accordingly' 
when  this  measure  reaches  the  floor.  For 
we  must  have  the  perspective  to  see  that 
the  welfare  system  is  not  something  that 
exists  by  itself,  that  has  no  effect  on  the 
world  in  which  its  recipients  live.  We 
cannot  afford  to  bury  our  heads  in  the 
sand.  Our  Nation  has  been  ripped  apart 
this  summer  by  violence  and  civil  dis- 
orders that  have  taken  dozens  of  lives  and 
caused  billions  of  dollars  of  property 
damage.  We  face  in  our  cities  the  gravest 
domestic  crisis  to  confront  this  Nation 
.since  the  Civil  War  We  are  not  going  to 
solve  that  crisis  by  lopping  people  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  We  are  not  going  to  solve 
that  crisis  by  forcing  welfare  recipients 
to  accept  training  for  jobs  when  we  have 
absolutely  no  idea  whether  jobs  will  be 
available  to  them  after  their  training. 
We  are  not  going  to  solve  that  crisis  by 
pimishing  the  poor  and  hoping  that  they 
will  bear  that  punishment  silently,  In- 
\isibly.  graciously,  without  bitterness  or 
hostility  for  their  "benefactors." 

The  amendment  I  introduced  today 
would  reverse  the  punitive  approach 
adopted  by  the  House  in  title  n  of  H.R. 
12080.  and  put  us  back  on  the  road  to- 
ward developing  the  system  for  which 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  called 
"a  nationwide  comprehensive  program 
of  public  assistance  based  upon  a  single 
criterion    need." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  424  and  425> 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance. 
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MEMoaANDUM:      Amendments     op     Senator 

Robert  F.  Kennedt  to  HH.  12080 

i.  social  seccritt 

Under  this  amendment,  benefits  would  be 
Increased  20  percent  across  the  board  in- 
stead of  the  12  ^-i  %  which  tiie  House  enacted 
The  minimum  benefit  would  be  rtUsed  to 
$100  a  month.  $150  for  couples.  A  cost-of- 
llvlng  provision  would  be  added  to  the  law. 
and  benefits  for  unlnsxired  elderly  people 
would  be  raised  to  $60  a  month.  $75  for 
couplee.  The  contribution  and  benefit  base 
would  be  raised  to  $8400  next  January  and 
$10,800  on  January  1.  1971.  The  long-run  fi- 
nancing for  the  Increases  In  beneflt£  w^uld 
come  from  a  limited  generej  revenue  contri- 
bution— 11  percent  of  the  total  financing  of 
the  social  security  system — beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  This  would  be  a  cost  of  $4.5 
billion  a  year  beginning  4i'2  years  from  now. 

The  12'^%  increase  in  retirement  benefits 
enacted  by  the  House  would  Jost  barely  get 
beneficiaries  back  to  the  level  of  real  income 
which  they  had  in  1954.  The  two  Increases  of 
7  percent  which  were  enacted  In  1958  and 
1965  actually  fell  short  of  restoring  the  1954 
purchasing  power  of  benefits — for  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  about  2b'^i  since  that 
time.  Thus  four-fifths  of  the  increase  which 
the  House  provided  would  be  used  up  just 
to  get  back  to  1954  levels.  Meanwhile,  wages 
have  risen  about  50  percent  in  those  13  years. 

The  increase  prop)osed  in  this  amendment 
Is  more  realistic  than  the  House  bill.  The 
financing  proposed  Is  feasible.  Offldals  of  the 
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Social  Secxirtty  Administration  Indicate  that 
It  Is  In  long-range  actuarial  balance. 

n.    PCBUC    ASSI3TANCK 

This  amendment  Is  a  series  ot  amendments 
to  Title  II  of  HJl.  12080.  Their  purpose  is 
to  eliminate  the  most  objectionable  features 
or  the  House  bill :  the  arbitrary  freeze  on  pay- 
ments under  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Program,  the  blanket  compulsions  on  moth- 
ers and  children  to  work,  and  the  restrictions 
on  assistance  available  to  children  of  unem- 
ployed  parents. 

This  comprehenslye  paclcage  of  amend- 
ments Is  In  large  part  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  consists  of  nearly  all  of  the 
public  assistance  amendments  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  suggested  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
proposals  which  should  also  be  adopted  If 
the  restrictive  feat\ires  of  the  House  bill  are 
to  be  fully  neutralized. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  follows.  Para- 
graphs 1  through  12  are  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals,  except  (1)  the  $100  million 
flgiire  in  paragraph  1  Is  more  responsive  to 
the  need  than  the  |60  million  which  the  Ad- 
ministration proposed;  (2)  the  $85  figure  in 
paragraph  2  will  create  a  greater  incentive  to 
work  than  the  860  which  the  Administration 
proposed;  and  (3)  the  portion  of  paragraph  7 
relating  to  the  elimination  of  vendor  pey- 
ments  was  not  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Paragraphs  13  through  15  are  addi- 
tional proposals  developed  after  consulta- 
tion with  Independent  exp>ert8. 

1.  Meeting  full  need. — Present  law  reqxUres 
States  to  establish  public  assistance  needs 
standards  but  does  not  require  that  pay- 
ments meet  the  need  In  full.  The  amend- 
ment would:  (1)  reqtilre  States  to  meet  full 
need  as  reflected  In  their  own  standards;  (2) 
require  the  standards  to  be  at  least  as  high 
as  they  were  In  January  1967;  (Si  require 
standards  to  be  updated  on  July  1,  1968.  and 
reviewed  annually  and  modified  with  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  cost  of  living;  and 
(4)  provide  an  authorization  of  $100  million 
In  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  to  help  States 
with  special  fiacal  problems  meet  the  new 
requirements. 

2.  Earned  Income  exemptions. — The  House 
bill  requires  States  to  allow  AJDC  recipients 
16  and  over  an  earned  income  exemption  of 
the  first  830  monthly  earnings  plus  one- 
third  of  additional  earnings.  The  amendment 
prop>oeee:  (1)  to  increase  the  exemption  to 
•85  monthly  plus  one-half  of  additional  earn- 
ings, and  (2)  to  extend  this  same  exemption 
to  the  aged  and  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

3.  Work  Training.— The  House  bill  requires 
States  to  establish  community  work  and 
training  programs  (with  75%  Federal  match- 
ing) for  virtually  aU  appropriate  AFDC  adults 
and  children  over  16  not  attending  school 
full-time.  In  lieu  of  the  House  work  train- 
ing provisions,  the  amendment  provides  those 
proposed  in  H.R.  5710.  This  proposal  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
work  and  training  programs  for  AFDC  recipi- 
ents over  16.  Poinds  for  these  programs  would 
be  transferred  from  public  assistance  appro- 
priations. If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not 
operate  a  program,  or  finds  it  impractical  to 
do  so  throughout  a  State,  programs  could  be 
set  up  by  the  State  welfare  agency.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  90'^c  of  the  cost 
of  training,  supplies  and  material.  The  pro- 
posal also  provides  for  training  incentive  pay- 
ments of  up  to  »20  a  week  for  trainees,  and 
project  grants  for  needy  persons  ineligible 
for  AFDC. 

Present  law  requires  that  appropriate  ar- 
rangements be  provided  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  a  child  while  his  parent  is  par- 
ticipating in  a  work  training  program  "in 
order  to  assure  that  such  absence  and  work 
will  not  be  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
child."  The  House  bill  omits  the  clause  con- 
taining the  word  "Inimical,"  The  amendment 
restores  it.  No  cost  is  Involved 


4.  Mandatory  work  training.— In  the  House 
bin,  work  training  Is  mandatory  both  on  the 
State  and  on  the  individual:  The  state  must 
provide  work  tralrUng.  and  the  AFDC  recipi- 
ent must  accept  it  (unless  she  has  good 
cause)  or  face  the  loss  of  assistance.  The 
amendment  recognizes  the  requirement  that 
work  training  be  offered  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  with  significant  numbers  of  AFDC 
recipients,  but  provides  that  acceptance  of 
training  not  be  mandatory  on  AFDC  moth- 
ers. With  such  positive  features  of  the  bill  as 
the  availability  of  work  training,  training  In- 
centive payments,  day  care,  and  earned  in- 
come exemptions,  AFDC  mothers  do  not  have 
to  be  compelled  to  undergo  training. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  plan  required  by 
the  House  bill  for  each  AFIX;  family  should 
be  truly  comprehensive  and  not  aimed  solely 
at  employment. 

5.  Umltatlon  on  Federal  participation  In 
AFDC— The  House  bill  requires  that  the 
rate  of  child  dependency  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  parent  be  frozen  as  of  January  1967  for 
purposes  of  Federal  matching  beginning 
January-  1968.  The  amendment  would  de- 
lete this  limitation. 

6.  Definition  of  unemployed  parent  under 
AFDC.— The  House  bill  sets  a  Federal  def- 
inition of  unemployment.  The  amendment 
would  delete  these  two  limitations  on  the 
definition  in  the  House  bill:  (1)  the  exclu- 
sion of  fathers  who  have  received  any  un- 
employment compensation  during  the 
month  and  (2)  the  exclusion  of  fathers  who 
have  had  little  or  no  connection  with  the  la- 
bor force.  The  House  bill  associated  no  sig- 
nificant savings  to  these  limitations  since 
they  Involve  relatively  few  persons;  hence 
there  Is  no  significant  cost  In  their  reinstate- 
ment, 

7.  Protective  and  vendors  payments. — The 
House  bill  requires  all  States  to  have  a  pro- 
gram of  orotective  payments  and  vendor 
payments,  which  can  be  used  Ln  thoee  rela- 
tively few  cases  of  demonstrated,  fiscal  Ir- 
responslbUity.  The  present  law  limits  the 
e.xisting  provision  to  5  percent  of  the  cases. 
The  House  provision  Is  appropriate  Insofar 
as  It  relates  to  protective  payments,  but  the 
provision  for  vendor  payments  is  unprece- 
dented and  Invites  coercion  and  abuse  of 
recipients.  Even  as  to  protective  payments, 
a  State  should  be  limited  In  their  use  to 
prevent  abuse.  The  limit,  however,  might 
be  raised  from  5%  to  10%,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  accomplish  this.  Since  this  pro- 
vision concerns  the  method  of  payment 
rather  than  the  amount.  It  would  invohe  no 
significant  coet  or  savings. 

8.  Emergency  Assistance. — The  House  bill 
allows  the  State  a  large  measure  of  fiexlblllty 
in  an  emergency  situation  by  providing  SO'i 
Federal  matching  or  emergency  assistance  to 
children  and  their  families  for  up  to  30  days 
in  a  12  month  period.  The  provision  in  the 
House  bill  is  an  excellent  one.  but  the  time 
period  is  too  limited.  Emergency  assistance 
should  be  available  for  up  to  120  days,  and 
the  Federal  share  should  be  Increased  to 
75%. 

9.  Migratory  workers— The  amendment 
would  authorize  the  SecreUry  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  make  project  grants 
for  temporary  assistance  to  migratory  work- 
ers and  their  families.  The  assistance  would 
be  limited  to  60  days  duration  and  would  be 
consistent  with  assistance  payments  In  that 
Stai,e. 

10.  Repatriated  United  States  Nationals — 
Legislation  originally  enacted  in  1961  author- 
ized HEW  to  provide  temporary  assistance 
and  care  to  United  States  citizens  who  have 
been  returned  to  this  country  because  of 
destitution,  illness,  war  or  similar  crises  and 
who  are  without  resources.  Since  1961,  the 
program  has  assisted  repatriates  from  two 
countries  Involved  In  such  crises — Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  present  au- 
thorization expires  by  June  30,  1968.  The 
authorization  for  this  small  but  significant 
program  should  be  made  permanent. 


11.  Public  assistance  demonstration 
grants — Five  years  ago,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished a  program  under  the  Social  Seciultv 
Act  to  support  demonstration  grants  in  the 
area  of  public  assistance.  The  program  has 
a  $2  million  limitation  under  present  law 
The  House  bill  increases  this  limit  to  $4  mil- 
lion.  The  amendment  contemplates  an  In- 
crease In  the  authorization  to  $10  million  In 
1968  and  $26  million  thereafter. 

12.  Home  repairs — The  House  bill  provides 
50%  Federal  matching  to  meet  the  cost  (up 
to  $500)  of  repairing  the  home  of  an  assist- 
ance recipient  if  the  home  cannot  be  oc- 
cupied and  if  the  cost  of  rent  would  exceed 
the  cost  of  repairs.  This  provision  may  prove 
a  useful  tool  In  allowing  some  recipients  to 
remain  In  their  own  homes.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  bill  excludes  AFDC  recipients 
from  this  provision.  The  amendment  would 
remove  this  exclusion.  Since  this  provision 
can  only  be  used  if  a  higher  rental  Is  In- 
volved, there  will  be  no  additional  cost. 

13.  Cooperation  with  the  Courts  in  Cases 
of  Desertion,  Support,  and  Neglect — The  Ad- 
ministration amendments  do  not  touch  a 
most  dangerous  section  of  H.R.  12080  begin- 
ning on  line  7  of  p.  109  Insofar  as  coercion, 
threat,  and  intimidation  of  mothers  is  con- 
cerned. The  mandate  to  report  cases  of  ne- 
glect, abuse,  or  exploitation  among  AFDC 
families  to  the  courts  is  an  invitation  to  a 
double  standard  (especially  in  the  light  of 
the  House  Committee  report  and  recent  lower 
court  actions  as  in  Prince  Oeorges  County, 
Maryland)  and  acts  primarily  as  a  threat  and 
deterrent  to  applications.  The  mandate  to  de- 
termine paternity  of  Illegitimate  children  and 
seek  paternal  support  likewise  operates  as 
a  threat,  deterrent,  and  ready  excuse  for  dis- 
criminatory terminations.  To  the  extent  that 
these  steps  are  practical  at  all,  they  are  non- 
taken.  Thus  this  legislation  will  certainly  be 
interpreted  by  some  states  as  open  invitation 
to  purge  their  rolls  of  unacceptable  (Negroi 
mothers  of  Illegitimate  children.  The  amend- 
ment therefore  deletes  all  of  the  language 
which  has  the  eSect  of  putting  the  welfare 
department  into  the  police  and  law  enforce- 
ment business. 

14.  Exanslon  of  AFDC-UP— The  amend- 
ment would  make  the  program  for  children 
of  unemployed  fathers  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision in  the  state  plan,  and  extend  it  to 
children  of  underemployed  fathers  as  well. 
Underemployment  as  used  in  the  blU  is  in- 
tended to  cover  situations  where  the  earnings 
of  a  father  of  a  child  or  children  otherwise 
eligible  for  assistance  under  Title  II  of  H.R. 
12080  and  the  laws  it  amends  are  Insufficient, 
together  with  other  resources  available  to 
the  family  to  meet  the  definition  of  mini- 
mum need  established  for  public  assistance 
purposes  by  the  State. 

15.  Child  Welfare  and  Day  Care  Stand- 
ards—The language  of  the  bill  Is  ambiguous 
on  the  point  of  whether  child  welfare  serv- 
ices (including  day  care)  furnished  to  AFDC 
recipients  or  potential  recipients  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  standards  regarding 
licensing  of  institutions  and  similar  matters 
governing  now  under  Title  V  Part  3  and  in- 
corporated by  H.R.  12080  Into  Title  IV  as 
Part  B.  The  amendment  clarifies  the  situa- 
tion. 

16.  Day  Care  Facilities — The  amendment 
authorizes  850  million  a  year  for  five  years 
to  aid  in  the  construction  and  renovation  of 
facilities  to  provide  the  day  care  services  that 
are   authorized   elsewhere    In   the   bill. 

in.    SUEXTEB  COST  AMENDMENT  TO  MEDICAID 

This  amendment  contemplates  variations 
in  the  income  levels  of  eligibility  within  a 
State  based  on  differences  in  shelter  costs 
within  a  State.  Studies  have  shown  that  shel- 
ter costs  are  the  most  significant  variable  In 
the  cost  of  living  as  between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  cost  of  rent  and  home  purchase 
In  rural  areas  Is  far  less  than  in  the  cities. 
An  income  of  $5,000  a  year  therefore  buys  far 
more  In  rural  areas  than  It  does  in  the  city. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  real  need  that  eligl- 
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blllty  levels  for  Medicaid  be  as  high  In  the 
rural  areas  of  New  York  State  a«  they  are  in 
Its  large  cities,  and  this  amendment  would 
require  the  States  to  take  variations  in  shel- 
ter costs  into  account  when  they  determine 
eUglbility  levels.  OfllclalB  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  assisted 
in  the  drafting  of  this  amendment,  and  in- 
dicated that  it  Is  feasible  and  workable. 

This  amendment  would  alleviate  what  has 
become  a  near-crisis  situation  in  New  York 
State.  In  some  of  our  rural  counties  75  to  80 
lercent  of  the  population  is  eligible  for 
Medicaid  under  the  Income  eligibility  levels 
which  the  State  established.  In  these  coun- 
ties, welfare  costs  have  skyrocketed  over  the 
past  eighteen  months.  Increases  of  50%  and 
60"c  in  the  cost  of  welfare  are  common,  and 
OO'^c  or  more  of  the  Increases  are  due  to 
the  cost  of  Medicaid.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, the  State  would  objectively  determine 
differences  In  shelter  costs  around  the  State, 
and  would  accordingly  establish  differences 
m  eligibility  levels.  The  result  would  be  de- 
creases of  as  much  as  20^7  in  eligibility  levels 
m  some  of  the  counties  which  are  the  hard- 
est pressed  at  the  present  time.  A  further 
result  would  be  that  Medicaid  would  come 
closer  to  being  a  program  which  in  fact 
serves  only  those  who  need  It. 

rv.   AMENDMENT    REOrLATOJO    COSTS    AND    tmLI- 
Z\TION     OF    SERVICES     UNDER     MEDICAID 

This  amendment  would  allow  far  more 
stringent  regulations  of  the  costs  of  hospi- 
tal care  and  physician  services  than  exists 
at  the  present  time.  It  would  also  require 
the  States  to  establish  procedures  to  safe- 
guard against  unnecessary  utilization  of  care 
and  services.  Medical  costs  have  risen 
greatly  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  it 
18  no  accident  that  this  has  occurred  since 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  been  In  effect. 
Many  of  these  costs  are  unavoidable,  of 
course,  as  nurses  and  other  personnel  finally 
begin  to  receive  a  living  wage  for  their  work. 
And  the  costs  of  materials  and  supplies  have 
risen.  But  in  some  areas  of  our  country, 
unfortunately,  there  are  some  physicians 
who  and  some  institutions  which  have  lit- 
erally reaped  bonanzas  from  these  programs. 
A  newspaper  report  recently,  for  example. 
Indicated  that  in  California  1300  physicians 
have  received  $83  million  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  in  reimbursement  under  Medl-Cal, 
that  State's  Title  XIX  program,  an  average 
of  $70,000  for  each  physician. 

In  New  York  SUte,  the  physicians'  fees 
paid  under  Medicaid  have  increased  sub- 
s'uintlally  over  the  past  year.  Pees  for  office 
visits  to  general  practitioners  and  special- 
ists have  more  than  doubled.  If  these  fees, 
as  well  as  the  reimbursement  to  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  were  regulated  under 
this  amendment,  the  fiscal  pinch  which 
many  counties  in  New  York  have  felt  as  a 
result  of  Medicaid  would  be  substantially 
alleviated. 

The  amendment  would  operate  as  follows: 
lor  In-patient  care,  it  would  limit  payments 
to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  to  the 
amount  paid  for  comparable  services  by 
either  the  Blue  Cross  Plan  in  the  area  or 
Title  XVIII,  whichever  Is  less.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  provide  incentive  payments 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  based  upon  their  demon- 
strated ability  to  develop  new  management 
procedures  and  discharge  patients  promptly. 
For  out-patient  care,  the  amendment  directs 
that  an  out-patient  visit  be  defined  and 
that  It  must  include  seeing  a  physician,  and 
it  limits  payments  to  a  hospital  for  an  out- 
patient visit  to  a  celling  of  18%  of  the  per 
diem  payment  for  in-patient  care.  For  pay- 
ments for  the  services  of  physiclana  and 
other  professionals,  the  amendment  directs 
that  fee  schedules  shall  be  based  upon  the 
average  level  of  fees  charged  In  the  county 
or  metropolitan  area  over  the  ten  years 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  The 
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amendment  would  allow  the  development  of 
special  reimbursement  methods  for  group 
practice  plans. 


ADDITION-'VL  C0SP0N80RS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2573  >  to  amend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
to  charter  an  Economic  Opportunity 
Corporation  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  private  enterprise  in  the  effort 
to  rebuild  urban  slums  and  eliminate 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  IS.  2572)  to  establish 
a  Domestic  Development  Bank  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  employment  and 
business  opportunities  in  certain  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmiri], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
47)  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM— HOW  NOT  TO  UTILIZE 
AIRPOWER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  only 
1  percent  of  sorties  flown  in  1966  against 
North  Vietnam  by  Air  Force  and  Navy 
pilots  were  against  targets  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif. 

There  follows  additional  testimony  to 
this  end  given  before  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  last  August 
29  by  Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired. 

The  testimony  speaks  for  itself  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  Maj.  GrN.  Gilbert  L.  Meters, 
U.S.  AiE  Force,  Retired,  Before  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  StTBCOMMrrrsB,  AucrrsT 
29.  1967 

ONLY  1  PERCENT  OF  SORTIES  IN  1966  AGAINST 
JCS  TARGETS 

Mr.  Kendall.  We  have  In  the  record  al- 
ready the  fact  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  sorties  fiown  during  1966  were  fiown 
against  JCS-designated  targets,  and  that 
most  of  the  remaining  sorties  were  against 
pressvire  pointj  In  the  armed  recce  role. 

Let  me  ask  you  whether  or  not,  In  your 


opinion  as  a^  expert  In  this  field,  that  Is 
efficient  use  of  our  airpowei? 

General  Meyers.  No;  not  in  my  Judgment, 
and  I  have  participated  in  three  wars.  I  have 
also  been  Involved  In  planning  interdiction 
programs  in  three  wars.  Obviously  the  most 
effective,  most  remunerative  targets  In  North 
Vietnam,  of  cotirse,  were  not  struck.  They 
generally  consisted  of  the  97  targets  that  we 
discussed  earlier;  namely,  the  ports,  the 
bridges,  the  ferries,  and  various  targets  of 
this  nature  which  North  Vietnam  had,  and 
was  using  in  its  LOC  system. 

Of  course,  some  of  tliese  targets  were  given 
to  us  over  a  period  of  time,  but  when  you 
attack  them  over  a  period  of  time  I  repeat. 
you  lose  the  Impact  that  accrues  when  a 
series  of  targets  are  destroyed  at  one  time. 
Our  present  approach  provides  the  enemy  an 
opportunity  to,  as  I  have  said,  to  put  his 
resources  m  position  to  repair  In  the  shorteet 
possible  time.  He  has  organized  500.000  troops 
to  make  repairs  on  his  lines  of  communica- 
tions. This  took  some  doing.  It  was  not  done 
overnight.  But  we  provided  him  with  the 
time  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  which  obviously 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our  air  cam- 
paign. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  Government  uHl 
start  hearings  next  week  on  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Budget 
Concepts. 

The  report  calls  for  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  Federal  budget  to  im- 
prove public  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Federal  spending. 

The  Commission  has  made  extensive 
proposals  for  revision  of  the  present 
budget  format.  It  has  recommended  that 
the  confusing  three- budget  system  now 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  be  re- 
placed by  a  single  comprehensive  budget 
designed  to  give  the  public  a  better  pic- 
ture of  the  full  range  and  effect  of  Fed- 
eral financial  activity  and  the  Congress  a 
better  grip  on  these  operations. 

This  is  a  proposal  of  major  significance 
to  the  economy.  The  Federal  budget,  af- 
ter all,  is  crucial  in  measui-ing  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  spending  on  the  economy. 
If  the  Commission's  proposals  were 
adopted,  the  result  would  be  a  budget 
drastically  different  from  the  one  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed. 

Because  of  the  overriding  importance 
of  the  Commission's  report,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  m  Government  in- 
tends to  explore  the  Commission  pro- 
posals in  great  detail. 

We  will  hear  on  Tuesday,  October  31, 
from  Mr.  David  M.  Kermedy.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Chicago 
and  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts,  along  with  senior  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 

On  November  2,  we  will  hear  from  Mr. 
Maurice  Stans,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  William  Cap- 
ron,  former  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  and  Prof.  Herbert  Stein 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  fiscal  economists. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  later  from 
the  administration  as  well  as  from  other 
expert  witnesses  when  they  have  had 
more  time  to  evaluate  the  report  in  de- 
tail. 
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MARINETTE.  WIS..  LOSES  A  TOP- 
NOTCH  MAYOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sitting 
astride  the  hot  seat  at  the  top  of  a  local 
government  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  thankless  jobs  a  man  can  be  called 
upon  to  do.  And  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
men  I  have  known  who  willingly  took 
on  that  task  is  Ed  Woleske,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Marinette.  Wis.,  and  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  After  sitting  on  the  hot 
seat  for  6  years,  however,  Ed  Woleske  has 
decided  to  step  down.  Marinette  Is  the 
loser  because  of  that  decision.  There  are 
those  in  Marinette  who  are  trying  to  con- 
vince Mayor  Woleske  to  change  his  mind. 
Needless  to  say,  many  of  us  are  hoping 
they  succeed.  But  if  they  do  not  the  man 
who  succeeds  Mayor  Woleske  will  have 
the  solid  foundation  of  accomplishment 
of  the  past  6  years  to  build  on.  Ed  Woleske 
was  a  mayor  with  matchless  energy-  who 
used  it  with  great  wisdom  and  imagina- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  from  the  Marinette  Eagle-Star 
and  an  editorial,  both  dealing  with  Ed 
Woleske's  decision  to  resign,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star.  Sept. 
7,  19671 
Maktmbtti:  Should  Bid  To  Hold  Woleske 
We  respect  Mayor  Edward  Woleske's  deci- 
sion to  resign  so  that  he  can  accept  a  much 
better  paying  position  In  federal  service.  As 
he  has  pointed  out.  he  has  a  young  family 
whose  welfare  he  must  think  of  in  a  situation 
which  these  days  stresses  Increased  financial 
competence.  We  respect  his  decision  but  we 
don't  think  the  Marinette  City  Council  and 
the  responsible  citizens  of  this  community 
should  accept  It  without  trying  to  make  it 
worth  his  consideration  to  continue  as  mayor. 
At  least  five  very  good  reasons  support  this 
conclusion : 

1.  His  background  is  that  of  a  businessman 
and  he  has  27  years  of  experience  In  mu- 
nicipal government,  eight  of  them  as  the 
cltys  chief  executive. 

2.  He  Is  a  doer.  Woleske  has  overcome  some 
rather  formidable  problems  In  city  adminis- 
tration. Including  improvement  of  the  water 
and  sewage  systems  and  speedy  repair  of  ex- 
tensive damage  resulting  from  a  flood  soon 
after  he  became  mayor. 

3.  He  knows  his  way  around  In  the  confus- 
ing maze  of  federal  and  state  financial  as- 
sistance programs  and  has  won  for  the  city 
a  number  of  grants,  including  one  under 
which  a  new  flre  station  was  erected.  He 
was  wise  In  withdrawing  from  an  urban  re- 
newal plan  when  It  became  apparent  that  It 
would  not  work  out  to  the  city's  advantage. 

4.  Marinette  has  a  thriving  Industrial  Park 
and  those  who  have  been  close  to  Its  develop- 
ment frtvnkly  admit  that  It  would  not  have 
become  a  reaUty  without  the  mayor's  vigor- 
ous support.  He  sent  city  crews  to  clear  away 
the  brush  on  a  factory  site  and  convinced  one 
of  the  Initial  tenants  there  that  the  city  was 
cooperative.  He  established  a  drainage  sys- 
tem which  left  the  industries  there  undis- 
turbed by  heavy  rains  and  flood  conditions. 
He  expanded  the  water  and  sewage  capacity 
to  cope  with  Industrial  needs. 

Additional  expansion  of  the  water  supply 
and  pressure  Is  In  progress  and  It  will  Include 
a  new  water  tower  and  Increasing  the  height 
of  the  existing  tower  In  City  Park.  He  has 
provided  surfaced  roads  and  a  railroad  spur 
to  serve  the  industrial  area. 

We  do  not  wUh  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  Mayor  Woleske  was  slnglehandediy  re- 


sponsible for  all  of  these  Improvements.  He 
himself  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  In  ten- 
dering his  resignation  the  help  of  the  coun- 
cil, otiher  city  officials  and  many  public  spir- 
ited citizens.  It  Is.  nevertheless,  an  Inescapa- 
ble fact  that  he  was  the  leader  and  the  prime 
mover  in  accomplishing  many  of  these  proj- 
ects. He  should,  therefore,  receive  a  generous 
measure  of  credit  for  increasing  the  city's 
tax  base  and  improving  Its  general  economic 
well  being  along  with  increasing  employ- 
ment. 

5.  He  has  courage,  not  only  to  face  up  to 
formidable  problems  but  to  resist  the  pres- 
sures which  threaten  to  Interfere  with  the 
city's  progress.  The  Menekaunee  Bridge  has 
been  a  bottleneck  and  a  hazard  to  transpor- 
tation for  many  years  and  he.  with  the  sup- 
port of  his  city  council,  has  refused  make- 
shift repairs  to  put  it  back  in  service.  The 
result  remains  in  doubt  but  the  objective 
of  building  a  more  serviceable  full-capacity 
bridge  to  replace  the  existing  crippled  struc- 
ture never  will  receive  stronger  advocacy  than 
Woleske  has  given  it. 

The  mayor  has  stuck  his  neck  way  out  In 
the  purchase  and  wrecking  of  the  former 
Hotel  Marinette.  A  city  executive  with  less 
courage  and  vision  could  have  let  the  corner 
g^  to  an  unfortunate  development.  He  has 
underglrded  financially  and  otherwise  the 
Marinette  Downtown  Development  Corpora- 
tion's efforts  to  convert  It  Into  a  showplace 
with  practical  functions  to  serve  this  commu- 
nity and  Its  guests. 

This  strategic  comer  at  the  moment  Is  an 
unsightly  hole  in  the  ground  but  it  Isnt 
going  to  stay  that  way  If  the  foresight  of 
Woleske  and  MDDC  prevails.  We  believe  that 
the  strongest  Insurance  that  U  will  prevail 
Is  to  keep  him  on  the  Job  as  mayor. 

If  Woleske  has  gathered  the  lmpres.sloii 
from  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  we're  try- 
ing to  make  It  tough  for  him  to  leave  we 
dont  deny  It.  We  concede  that  other  able 
men  In  the  community  could  handle  the  Job 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  their  fellow 
citizens.  But  Woleske  has  been  shaped  to  the 
office  and  he  has  filled  It  to  date  with  distinc- 
tion. 

The  Eagle-Star  hasn't  always  agreed  vlth 
Mayor  Woleske  and  If  he  should  be  i>ersuaded 
to  keep  the  office  we  may  disagree  with  him 
again,  perhaps  even  oppose  him  in  some  mat- 
ters. But  we  think  his  leadership  overall  has 
been  good. 

We  urge  the  city  council  and  responsible 
citizens  to  confer  with  him  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  determine  what  consideration 
would  persuade  him  to  stay  In  office.  Otavi- 
o\isly  it  would  require  a  substantial  increase 
in  pay.  For  the  reasons  given  and  many 
others  which  might  be  mentioned,  we  think 
he  Is  worth  It. 


(From  the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star.  Sept. 
6,  19671 

Woleske  Besicns  Post  as  Mayor— An- 
nounces He  Plans  To  T.^ke  Peoerai. 
Duties — ErFEcrrvE  Date  Set  at  Decem- 
ber  15 

Mayor  Edward  Woleske  Informed  the 
Marinette  City  Council  Tuesday  night  that 
he  is  resigning  his  post  as  the  head  of  the 
city  government  effective  Dec.  15. 

The  mayor's  decision  to  quit  the  post  he 
has  held  since  the  city  returned  to  the  may- 
or-council form  of  government  In  1961  came 
as  a  surprise  to  the  aldermen.  They  were  In- 
formed of  the  resignation  just  prior  to  their 
8  p.m.  council  session. 

Although  Mayor  Woleske  will  not  vacate 
his  position  officially  until  mid-December,  he 
announced  that  the  Tuesday  night  council 
meeting  would  be  his  last.  He  announced 
his  Intention  to  utilize  unused  vacation  time 
accumulated  over  the  past  five  years  and. 
In  effect,  would  leave  his  post  about  Sept.  13. 
However.  Woleske  assured  councllmen  that 
he  would  assist  In  completing  many  of  the 


projects  which  now  are  pending.  He  al.?o  said 
he  would  assist  with  the  preparation  of  the 
1968  municipal  budget. 

The  mayor's  formal  letter  of  resignation 
was  read  to  the  council  by  Sharon  Johnson, 
deputy  city  clerk.  It  was  the  first  word  oj 
the  stunning  news  for  most  of  the  depart- 
ment heads  and  spectators  In  the  audience 
"The  economic  factors  Involved"  and  "a 
generous  offer"  from  his  future  employer 
were  listed  by  Mayor  Woleske  as  the  priine 
reasons  for  ending  a  career  In  municipal  gov- 
ernment which  began  with  his  election  as 
fifth  ward  alderman  In  1940. 

Both  In  the  letter  to  the  council  and  In  a 
lengthy  statement  following  Its  reading,  he 
declined  to  disclose  the  nature  of  his  new 
employment.  However,  he  Indicated  that  he 
had  been  offered  an  appointment  to  a  federal 
government  position  and  that  his  new  job 
would  require  him  to  leave  Marinette. 

"This  didn't  come  by  haste."  Mayor  Woleske 
assured  the  aldermen.  "It  required  a  deep 
amount  of  thought  on  the  part  of  myself 
and  my  family." 

Pour  of  the  mayors  children  were  present. 
He  cited  the  increase  in  the  city's  evalua- 
tion from  $28  million  In  1961  to  more  than 
$36  million  today  as  in  Indication  of  the 
community's  progress  In  recent  years.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  growth  has  not  been 
confined  to  Industry  noting  that  Marinette 
has  built  four  new  schools  In  the  past  five 
years  as  an  example. 

He  reminded  aldermen  that  the  progress 
was  accomplished  with  an  Increase  of  only 
$1  million  in  the  city's  Indebtedness  Includ- 
ing schools  and  that  the  Indebtedness  In- 
curred by  the  wat«r  utility  was  not  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  city. 

"It  was  with  your  cooperation  and  your 
vision  that  things  have  changed  for  the 
good."  Woleske  told  the  councllmen.  He  also 
praised  the  heads  of  city  departments  for 
their  loyalty  to  him  and  their  dedication  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Also  singled  out  for  commendation  were 
the  more  than  70  citizens  who  serve  without 
compensation  as  members  of  various  city 
boards  and  commissions.  And  he  praised  the 
civic  clubs,  labor  groups,  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  other  community  organizations 
for  their  Interest  and  participation  in  city 
affairs. 

"That's  what's  making  Marinette."  Mayor 
Woleske  declared  In  his  brief  but  highly 
emotional  remarks.  And  he  added  a  special 
commendation  to  George  S.  Robblns.  secre- 
tary of  Marinette  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
whom  he  described  as  "a  dedicated  man." 

Turning  to  pending  affairs,  the  mayor  dis- 
cussed the  long  negotiations  which  he  said 
will  culminate  In  construction  of  a  flve-story 
Holiday  Inn  motel  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Marinette  Downtowner 

He  told  the  aldermen  that  failure  of  the 
Holiday  Inn  board  to  approve  the  contract 
between  the  developer  and  operator  of  the 
motor  Inn  had  stymied  progress  on  the  proj- 
ect In  July.  He  revealed  that  lack  of  sufficient 
parking  facilities  appears  to  be  the  final  ob- 
stacle to  be  overcome  before  construction  of 
the  new  facilities  becomes  a  reality. 

The  mayor  Informed  the  council  that  land 
already  procured  for  the  project  would  pro- 
vide for  only  1 19  cars  Space  must  be  provided 
for  160,  he  said 

"To  buy  the  additional  land  would  be  too 
costly."  he  stated.  He  revealed  that  he  had 
held  a  special  meeting  with  the  aldermen  at 
which  It  was  agreed  to  expand  the  parking  lot 
at  the  rear  of  Stephenson  Public  Library  to 
make  the  added  parking  space  available 

According  to  Woleske,  the  parking  facili- 
ties would  be  lea«ed  for  use  by  the  motor  Inn 
from  5  p.m.  to  8  a.m.  It  would  be  available 
for  public  use  during  the  daytime  shopping 
hours. 

Because  expansion  of  the  library  lot  will 
require  filling  In  of  a  portion  of  the  Menom- 
inee  River,   permission   of   the   Army  Corps 
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of  Engineers  must  be  obtained,  he  said.  The 
council  authorized  an  application  for  the 
authority.  The  mayor  said  this  action  along 
with  an  agreement  to  lease  the  expanded  lot 
to  the  motel  operator  "will  be  enough  at  tills 
point  to  get  the  show  on  the  road," 

"My  resignation  is  not  to  be  misconstrued 
as  my  having  weakened  or  being  fearful  of 
any  problem  facing  Marinette,"  he  added. 
He  declared  that  his  firm  stand  on  the  Mene- 
kaunee Bridge  problem  had  not  changed 
and  that  he  intended  to  testify  In  behalf  of 
the  city  against  claims  filed  by  Moke  H. 
Adams. 

'It's  Marinette  I  have  at  heart  and  I  will 
be  here  to  protect  your  Interests,"  he  de- 
clared. He  added  a  call  for  more  citizens  to 
play  an  active  role  In  city  government. 

Woleske  re-emphasized  that  his  decision 
to  leave  the  mayor's  office  and  the  com- 
munity was  a  matter  of  economics.  He  added 
that  he  and  his  family  always  would  be 
■'100  per  cent  for  Marinette"  and  that  all  of 
Its  members  had  enjoyed  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

"I  think  this  news  Is  a  sad  occasion  for 
the  people  of  Marinette."  was  the  response 
of  Louis  W.  Staudenmaler.  president  of 
Stephenson  National  Bank,  first  of  those 
present  to  respond.  He  said  he  was  unaware 
the  salary  being  offered  by  the  mayor's  new- 
employer  but  whatever  It  be,  "you  are  worth 
more  to  the  City  of  Marinette" 

George  Robblns,  chamber  secretary  called 
on  the  council  to  "do  whatever  we  need  to 
do  to  continue  the  present  administration." 

William  Hansen,  president  of  the  council, 
read  letters  from  Marinette  Area  Industrial 
Development  Corporation  urging  the  council 
to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary 
to  persuade  the  mayor  to  remain  at  his  poet. 

"In  the  best  Interest  of  the  City  of  Mari- 
nette, I  believe  that  something  should  be 
done  Immediately  to  retain  Edward  Woleske 
as  mayor,"  E.  D.  Bargren,  MAIDC  president 
wrote.  He  credited  the  cooperation  of  the 
mayor  and  council  for  the  "fine  progress" 
made  by  the  city  In  recent  years.  He  called 
upon  the  council  to  offer  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  mayor's  compensation. 

Charles  Goldberg,  president  of  the  develop- 
ment corporation,  wrote:  "If  salary  remuner- 
ation should  be  the  prime  consideration  In- 
volved In  the  acceptance  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernmental position,  we  urge  the  city  council 
to  consider  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary 
from  a  salary  standpoint  to  retain  Mayor 
Woleske." 

Several  of  the  aldermen  also  added  their 
commendations  and  councllmen  voted 
unanimously  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  per- 
sonnel and   finance  committees. 


CHINA-WATCHERS    DISCOUNT    PE- 
KING AS  A  THREAT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President^- 

The  Administration's  present  effort  to 
portray  Communist  China  as  an  aggressive, 
expansionist  power  posed  to  sweep  across 
Asia  Is  widely  considered  by  the  community 
of  Par  East  experts  here  to  be  Inaccurate, 
misleading  and.  perhaps  most  Important, 
potentially  detrimental  to  future  United 
States  policies  In  the  Orient. 

This  telling  sentence  begins  a  storj*  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  by 
Stanley  Kamow. 

Writing  from  Hong  Kong,  where  he  has 
spent  many  years.  Mr.  Kamow  notes  that 
Asian  experts  see  China  not  as  a 
■  menacing  colossus"  but  as  a  poor  and 
backward  countrj*  focusing  on  its  own 
critical  domestic  problems.  He  questions 
the  administration's  presumption  "that 
a  huge  population  represents  strength." 
He  characterizes  the  thesis  that  "China 
has  failed   to  overrun   Southeast  Asia 


because  we  are  there  resisting  aggres- 
sion" as  a  gross  misinterpretation  of 
Peking's  revolutloruuy  dynamics  ■which, 
in  fact,  emphasize  that  revolutionaries 
must  pursue  their  own  struggles  suid 
stress  self-reliance  as  the  key  to  Com- 
munist victorj', 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Kamow 
observes  that  the  most  active  revolutions 
in  the  Far  East  have  strongly  resisted 
satellization  by  China."  And  he  remarks 
that  the  record  shows  that  Asian  com- 
munism is  most  successful  where  it  is 
identified  with  nationalism  and  not  solely 
inspired  by  Peking. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Kar- 
now's  article  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  25,  1967] 

Ckina-Watchees    Discount    Peking    as    a 

Threat 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

HoNC  Kong.  October  24. — The  Administra- 
tion's present  effort  to  portray  Communist 
China  as  an  aggressive,  expansionist  power 
posed  to  sweep  across  Asia  is  widely  consid- 
ered by  the  community  of  Far  East  experts 
here  to  be  Inaccurate,  misleading  and,  per- 
haps most  Important,  potentially  detrimental 
to  future  United  States  policies  In  the  Orient 

As  analysts  here  see  it,  China  Is  scarcely 
the  menacing  colossus  described  by  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  others,  but  rather  a 
poor,  backward  country  primarily  focused  on 
Us  own  critical  domestic  problems  and  des- 
perately seeking  strategists  to  hasten  Its  lag- 
ging development. 

With  a  century  of  foreign  domination  and 
humiliation  behind  them,  moreover,  the  Chi- 
nese are  Justifiably  or  fancifully  persuaded 
that  they  are  being  encircled  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

KEAR    BRINGS    BLUSTER 

This  fear,  coupled  with  an  awareness  of 
their  weakness,  has  prompted  Peking  to 
bluster  belligerently  while  behaving  with  ex- 
treme caution— very  much  the  way  supersti- 
tious Chinese  beat  drums  and  explode  fire- 
crackers to  scare  off  ghosts  and  spirits  they 
wouldn't  dream  of  fighting. 

Therefore,  specialists  here  submit,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  committing  the  serious  error 
of  exaggerating  China's  Intentions  and  capa- 
bilities at  a  time  when  It  might  better  be 
preparing  American  public  opinion  for  the 
possibility  of  a  rapprochement  with  the  more 
pragmatic  Chinese  leaders  who  may  follow 
Mao  Tse-tung's  crumbling  dynasty. 

One  shortcoming  in  the  Administration 
line,  implied  in  Rusks  prediction  of  a  billion 
Chinese  in  the  coming  decades,  is  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  huge  population  represents 
strength.  In  reality,  people  are  China's  great- 
est liability,  weighing  heavily  as  they  do  on 
the  country's  marginal  food  resources. 

To  suggest  that  the  Chinese  might  spill 
into  Southeast  Asia  In  quest  of  food  Is,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Hong  Kong  experts,  an 
outmoded,  19th  Century-type  geopolitical 
iiotlon.  The  total  rice  surplus  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  only  about  4  million  tons — hardly 
worth  the  cost  of  a  military  operation, 
much   less    the  trouble  of  an  occupation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  thesis  advanced  by 
Humphrey  that  "China  has  failed  to  overrun 
Sovitheast  Asia  because  we  are  there  re- 
sisting aggression  "  is  also  regarded  by  an- 
alysts here  to  be  a  gross  misinterpretation 
of  Peking's  revolutionary  dynamics. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists,   publicizing    their    own    experience 


as  the  model,  are  urging  activists  In  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  to  Initiate  "w«j»  of 
national  liberation."  And  in  a  relatively 
modest  manner  they  are  cncotiiaglng  these 
activists  with  money,  weapons  and  moral 
support 

Peking  has  repeatedly  emptiaslzed,  how- 
ever, that  revolutionaries  in  other  lands 
must  pursue  their  own  struggles.  Indeed, 
the  concept  of  "people's  war"  as  defined  by 
MaoE  chief  adjutant,  Lin  Plao,  is  war  fought 
by  peoples  themselves.  At  a  reception  for 
the  President  of  Mauretania  in  Peking  last 
night.  Premier  Chou  En-lal  similarly  streeeed 
that  "Belf-reliajice"  Is  the  key  to  commu- 
nist  victory. 

DUAL    CONVICTION 

That  theory  is  underpinned  by  Peking's 
dual  conviction  that  deteriorating  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  underdeveloped 
countries  will  Inevitably  make  them  ripe  for 
revolution,  and  that  the  United  States  can- 
not realistically  become  engaged  in  several 
Vletnams  concurrently. 

Consistent  with  this  doctrine,  the  Chinese 
have  limited  their  military  thrusts  to  situ- 
ations involving  their  national  Interests 
rather  than  their  revolutionary  aspirations. 

They  conquered  Tibet,  probed  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  grabbed  a  disputed  piece  of  the  In- 
dian border,  and  Intervened  In  Korea  after 
LTnlted  Nations  troops  crossed  the  38th  Par- 
allel. But  they  have  prudently  avoided  com- 
mitting more  than  measured  aid  and  un- 
restrained rhetoric  to  so-called  "wars  of 
national  liberation  "  in  Laos.  Thailand.  Bur- 
ma and  Vietnam. 

Despite  Humphrey's  claim  that  "militant 
aggressive  Asian  communism"  has  Its  head- 
quarters in  Peking,  moreover,  evidence  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  most  active  revolution- 
aries in  the  Par  East  at  present,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong,  have  very  strongly 
resisted  satellization  by  China. 

LITTLE  VIETMINH   AID 

The  record  shows,  too,  that  Asian  com- 
munism has  scored  most  significantly  where 
It  has  been  Identified  with  nationalism,  and 
not  where  it  has  solely  been  Inspired  by 
Peking.  The  Vietminh  beat  the  French  with 
only  a  modicum  of  Chinese  help.  Chinese 
propaganda  has  done  little  to  fortify  Com- 
munist Insurgents  in  Burma,  Borneo  or 
India. 

There  also  Is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  among 
analysts  here  that  China's  growing  atomic 
arsenal  will  necessarily  make  Peking  more 
threatening,  as  Dean  Rusk  recently  asserted 

For  one  thing,  these  experts  indicate, 
China's  arithmetical  nuclear  progress  is  being 
outstripped  by  geometric  American  and 
Soviet  strides.  It  is  believed,  consequently, 
that  the  Chinese  realize  that  they  would  get 
the  worst  of  an  atomic  exchange  with  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  experts  also  calculate  that  In  the 
years  ahead,  as  China  strives  to  modernize 
its  weaponry.  Peking's  future  leaders  are  apt 
to  be  increasingly  concerned  about  the  vul- 
nerabiliiy  of  their  painfully  built  Industries. 

In  contrast  to  the  Administration's  warn- 
ings against  Chinese  might,  several  specialists 
here  paradoxically  contend  tliat  the  real 
danger  to  the  United  States  lies  In  China's 
proloJiged  weakness. 

As  their  argument  goes,  a  continuation 
of  the  turmoil  that  has  convulsed  China  over 
the  past  year  might  eventually  tempt  both 
American  and  Soviet  Intervention,  Just  as  the 
break-up  of  Chinese  empires  throughout 
history  was  attended  by  foreign  penetration. 

American  Intervention  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  would  plainly  be  the  road  to  no- 
where. So  the  prevailing  view  among  Hong 
Kong's  Far  East  analysts  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration may  gain  more  from  toning 
down  its  alarmist  talk  about  the  perils  of 
Peking,  and  perhaps  Join  with  Singapore 
Premier  Lee  Kuan  Yew  In  praying,  as  he  did 
in  New  York  yesterday,  for  a  modem,  pros- 
perous China. 
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DOES  ASIA  FEAR  RED  APOCALYPSE? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  which  bears  on  what  I  have  just 
been  stating,  dealing  with  the  question 
of  to  what  extent  Asia  Is  concerned 
about  Chinese  aggression,  was  skillfully 
handled  in  a  recent  column  by  Clayton 
Frltchey,  entitled  "Does  Asia  Pear  Red 
Apocalypse?"  in  which  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Asian  nations  are 
not  half  as  afraid  of  China  as  we  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Fritchey's  article  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Does  Asia  Pear  Red  Apocaltpse? 
(By  Ciayton  Prltchey) 
Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk  now  denlea 
raising  the  specter  of  the  "Yellow  Peril"  In 
defending  the  Vletnan:!  war  as  a  means  of 
containing  China,  but  his  rebuttal  is.  to  put 
It  politely,  as  careless  and  wide  of  the  mars 
as  his  press  conference  statement  of  last 
week. 

In  that  statement  he  foresaw  a  future 
Asia  perilously  balanced  between  "a  billion 
Chinese,  armed  with  nuclear  weapons,"  and 
a  billion  non-CommunlBts  looking  to  the 
U.S.  for  help  in  saving  themselves  from  Red 
China.  "They  don't  want  China  to  overrun 
them  on  the  'oasis  of  world  revolution",  Rusk 
said. 

The  State  Department's  principal  spokes- 
man now  explains  that  Rusk  was  only  giv- 
ing voice  to  the  fear  that  Asia  Itself  feels 
over  the  supposed  menace  of  "militant"  Chi- 
nese communism.  The  secretary  was  Just 
"calling  attention  to  the  concern  of  the  free 
nations  of  Asia,  and  the  concerns  their  lead- 
ers have  expressed  In  similar  terms  about 
their  long-term  security." 

If  there  Is  any  evidence  to  support  the 
proposition  that  most  Asian  leaders  share 
Rusk's  apocalyptic  view  of  the  future.  It  Is 
not  In  the  public  domain.  This  contention  is 
as  unfounded  as  Rusk's  claim  that  Asia  sup- 
ports our  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
our  containment  pwllcy  In  general. 

With  the  exception  of  three  small  client 
states  (Thailand,  South  Korea.  South  Viet- 
nam) nearly  all  Asian  mainland  nations  dis- 
agree with  U.S.  policy  in  the  area,  both  as 
it  relates  to  the  war  and  our  three-alarm 
assessment  of  future  Chinese  Intentions. 

This  Is  significantly  true  of  the  nations 
that  border  on  China:  India.  Pakistan,  Nepal. 
Russia,  Burma,  Laos,  North  Vietnam.  They 
would  be  the  most  vulnerable  to  Chinese  ag- 
gression, but  their  leaders  are  not  "express- 
ing" themselves  in  "similar  terms"  to  Rusk. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

Although  India  has  to  depend  on  American 
wheat  to  stave  off  mass  starvation,  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  has  flatly  rejected 
the  Johnson  Vietnam  policy.  She  calls  the 
war  a  "brutal  and  tragic  conflict."  On  Oct. 
6,  India's  Defense  Minister  told  the  United 
Nations  there  should  be  an  "unconditional 
ending  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam." 
On  the  same  day.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma. 
premier  of  Laos,  warned  that  prolonging  the 
war  might  lead  to  the  "disappearance  of  all 
the  small  nations  of  the  area." 

In  Pakistan  (a  8EATO  ally  of  the  U.S.) 
President  Ayub  says,  "There  is  no  danger  to 
the  subcontinent  from  China  provided  no 
xincalled-for  provocation  is  aimed  against 
that  country."  The  government  of  Nepal 
strongly  supports  U  Thant,  the  Burmese  sec- 
retary-general of  the  U.N.,  in  calling  on  the 
U3.  to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

Russia,  locked  in  a  bitter  struggle  with 
Peking,  would  have  the  most  to  gain  from  a 
Chinese  setback,  but  it  obviously  thinks  the 
Vietnam  escalation  Is  neither  good  policy  nor 
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good   containment.   It  apparently  rates  the 
Yankee  Peril  ahead  of  the  yellow  one. 

To  the  east,  the  Japanese  government, 
deeply  beholden  to  the  U.S..  keeps  a  civil 
tongue  in  its  face,  but  meanwhile  quietly 
promotes  trade  and  cultural  relations  with 
China.  Japanese  polls  show  75  percent  of  the 
people  against  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 

Even  Indonesia,  after  one  of  the  greatest 
Communist  purges  In  history,  is  against  us. 
Ambassador  R.  Nugroho  says  U.S.  bombing 
Is  hindering  peace  negotiations,  and  warns 
that  It  may  trigger  a  nuclear  world  war. 
Finally,  although  the  United  States  makes 
much  of  Its  supposed  obligations  under 
SEATO,  none  of  the  other  major  signatories 
(Britain,  Prance,  PaklsUn)  are  with  us  in 
Vietnam. 

There  Is  the  record.  China  may  be  haunt- 
ing Rusk,  but  clearly  not  Asia.  It  also  may 
be  that  Rusk  understands  Asia  better  than 
most  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  that  area 
put  together.  And  finally  it  may  be  that  the 
United  States  has  a  duty  to  Intervene  and 
help  these  nations  against  China  whether 
they  want  to  be  helped  or  not. 

This  destiny,  however,  la  not  manifest  to 
the  East.  Even  the  administration's  great 
friend,  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  the  prime  minister 
of  Singapore,  who  has  been  visiting  the 
White  House  this  week,  has  said,  "The  Amer- 
icans don't  understand  the  overseas  Chi- 
nese. They  don't  understand  the  Vietnamese. 
That  Is  why  it  is  such  a  mess  .  .  ." 


COMMEMORATION  OP  RECEIVING 
OF  THE  -LAVf  BY  JEWISH  COMMU- 
NITIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
Jewish  communities  around  the  world 
will  commemorate  the  receiving  of  the 
Jewish  law.  Like  their  brothers  in  other 
nations,  many  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  come  together  to  rejoice  in  remem- 
bering the  event  which  is  at  the  center 
of  their  history.  Yet  for  Soviet  Jews  that 
celebration  will  be  to  some  degree  a  hol- 
low one.  for  It  will  represent  an  increas- 
ingly rare  expression  of  their  communal 
life,  undertaken  against  the  pressure  of 
severe  restrictions  on  their  existence  as 
Jews. 

So  It  is  a  fitting  time  for  all  men  com- 
mitted to  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  dignity  to  reiterate  their 
alarm  at  the  Soviet  policy  of  cultural 
starvation  which  is  pinching  so  much  of 
the  life  out  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Evidence  is 
abundant  that  this  policy  persists  and 
that  it  gravely  threatens  the  future  of 
the  Jewish  community.  Alone  among  na- 
tionalities represented  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Jews  are  forbidden  those  educational 
and  cultural  activities  and  institutions 
which  permit  the  preservation  and  en- 
joyment of  a  common  heritage.  Alone 
among  the  religions  represented  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Jews  are  forbidden 
both  access  to  seminaries  for  the  train- 
ing of  clergy  and  nationwide  organiza- 
tions of  their  congregations  and  religious 
leaders.  Prohibited  from  publishing  even 
the  Bible  and  prayerbooks,  lacking  a 
dally  or  weekly  newspaper,  without  rep- 
resentation in  the  curriculum  of  any 
university,  without  general  access  to  any 
volumes  of  Jewish  history  in  any  lan- 
guage, discriminated  against  in  higher 
education  and  employment,  Soviet  Jews 
must  mount  a  constant  struggle  against 
the  quiet  forces  of  cultural  annihilation 
by  attrition.  And  the  struggle  must  be 
carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  thick  with 


the  fear  which  comes  from  knowing  that 
the  synagogues  themselves  are  laced  with 
networks  of  informers,  and  that  the  antl- 
semitism  of  the  general  public  is  fre- 
quently and  easily  Inflamed. 

Such  hardships  cannot  fail  to  cause 
anguish  among  all  men  who  value  the 
basic  human  right  to  discover  and  exer- 
cise one's  own  identity  in  the  light  of 
his  religious  and  national  heritage. 

The  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  the  last  major  segment 
of  the  huge  culturally  and  spiritually 
rich  East  European  Jewish  community 
which  was  decimated  under  Hitler.  On 
Friday  those  Jews  and  others  through- 
out the  world  will  celebrate  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  moral  law  which  Is  at  the 
heart  of  their  history.  In  response,  let 
all  of  us  pay  heed  to  the  moral  law 
which  is  binding  on  all  men,  and  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  free  its  Jews  to  cele- 
brate their  heritage  In  peace  and  In  hope. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
winter  of  1966,  I  paid  an  extended  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  In  addition  to 
the  other  purposes  of  my  trip,  I  saw  for 
myself  the  unhappy  plight  of  the  many 
Jews  who  live  there.  I  reported  my  im- 
pressions in  the  May  1967,  issue  of  the 
National  Jewish  Monthly.  Because  to- 
day is  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  holiday  of 
Slmchath  Torah,  which  for  the  past  3 
years  has  seen  an  outpouring  of  Soviet 
Jewish  youth  to  the  synagogues  and  the 
streets  outside  to  express  their  fervent 
desires  to  uphold  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
invite  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  Soviet  Jewry 
as  I  saw  it.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  article  in  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Monthly  be  printed  In  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senator  Visrrs  Jews  in  the  U.S.SJR. 
(By  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings) 

(EorroR's  Note. — Joseph  D.  Tydings  has 
been  U.S.  Senator  from  Maryland  since  Jan- 
uary. 1965.  The  son  of  the  late  Sen.  Millard 
E.  Tydings  and  grandson  of  Ambassador 
Joseph  E.  Davles,  he  was  a  close  friend  of 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  He  has 
been  a  delegate  to  several  International  con- 
ferences. Is  chairman  of  two  Senate  subcom- 
mittees, and  before  he  entered  the  Senate 
he  was  active  In  the  Baltimore  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  YMCA,  and  other  civic 
agencies. 

(Senator  Tydings  spent  10  days  In  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  representative  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  Between  his  official 
appointments  he  explored  the  status  of 
Soviet  Jewry  as  deecrlbed  In  this  article. 

(During  his  Ulks  with  Soviet  officials,  the 
Senator  Interceded  on  behalf  of  two  Ameri- 
can Jewish  families  with  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recently,  Soviet  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  In  Washington  informed  hUn  that 
both  cases  had  been  successfully  resolved: 
permission  was  granted  for  the  mother  of  a 
Baltimore  family  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  another  family  has  been  reunited 
through  the  location  of  a  missing  relative.) 

"Is  not  peace,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  mat- 
ter of  human  rights?"  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  once  asked  rhetorically.  This  Is  the 
fundamental  truth  of  our  epoch,  and  those 


of  us  who  are  morally  obligated  to  search  out 
every  avenue  to  reduce  Internal  tensions 
are  compelled  to  focus  upon  the  state  of 
human  rights  everywhere,  for  therein  often 
lie  the  irritants  that  can  lead  to  national 
and  international  strife  and  violence. 

A  principal  purpose  of  my  mission  to  the 
U  S.S.R  last  winter  was  aimed  at  making 
gome  small  contribution  to  the  promotion 
of  greater  understanding  between  our  two 
powerful  countries,  and  to  the  removal  of 
those  frictions  that  spark  suspicions  and 
conflict.  It  was  In  this  context  that  I  took 
It  ufKDn  myself — In  addition  to  my  other 
duties — to  visit  synagogues  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, for  the  condition  of  Jewrj-  In  any  coun- 
try Is  frequently  a  measure  of  the  human 
rights  standard  of  that  country.  What  I 
found  was  not  encouraging. 

My  first  stop  of  any  duration  was  In  Tbilisi, 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Georgia,  be- 
tween the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  was 
there  that  I  made  my  first  effort  to  see  a 
synagogue;  It  was  frustrating  there — and  at 
other  Soviet  cities.  The  conversation  with  my 
Intourlst  guide,  Oela,  went  like  this: 

"Is  there  a  synagogue  In  town?" 

"Well,  yes,  there  is.  but  not  very  many 
people  go  to  It  any  more." 

I  asked,  "Why  Is  that?" 

■  Well,  we  are  Just  not  a  very  religious  peo- 
ple. We  think  it's  an  outmoded  pattern  of 
cultural  behavior." 

"Is  the  synagogue  right  In  the  city?" 

•Yes." 

■Can  we  stop  by  and  take  a  look?" 

■Well,  If  you  really  want  to,  perhaps  we 
can.  But  there  is  nothing  there  of  interest 
to  see.  It's  a  part  of  town  that  Is  somewhat 
run  down,  and  all  of  the  Interesting  things 
we  had  planned  for  this  morning  will  take 
all  our  time." 

After  I  Insisted,  Gela  finally  shrugged  and 
we  drove  to  a  street  that  followed  the  Kura 
River.  We  obviously  were  leaving  the  central, 
more  modern  part  of  the  city  and  turning 
Into  a  much  older  section. 

The  synagogue  was  an  lmf>oslng  structure 
that  looked  as  though  at  one  time  It  had 
been  a  building  of  some  grandeur.  It  was 
meticulously  clean  on  the  inside — obviously 
well  cared  for — and  sunlight  streamed  In  the 
windows  Into  the  main  room  of  worship, 
creating  a  very  pleasant  and  cheerful  atmos- 
phere. There  were  small  groups  of  people 
standing  around  and  sitting  or  reading  In 
the  pews.  It  must  have  been  about  10:00 
a.m.  I  asked  for  the  rabbi,  but  was  told  he 
had  been  111  for  about  two  weeks  and  unable 
to  participate  in  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
synagogue.  How  old  was  he''  Sixty.  Was  there 
any  other  rabbi  in  Tbilisi?  No. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  questions  were 
being  fielded  by  a  comparatively  young  man 
of  about  40.  He  wore  a  very  attractively-dec- 
orated skull-cap) — little  beaded  designs  of 
white  upon  black.  The  rest  of  the  circle 
was  comprised  of  men  in  thoir  60's  and  70's. 
plus  one  or  two  who  looked  ancient.  The 
latter  were  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
looking  Individuals  I  have  ever  seen.  Long 
white  beards,  wlre-rlmmed  glasses,  and  In 
appearance  the  very  epitome  of  wisdom  and 
experience.  Virtually  everyone  held  a  prayer 
book  The  books  appeared  very  old  and  much 
used— not  tattered,  but  gradually  worn  by 
many  years  of  careful  handling. 

"Who  conducts  the  ser'vlcee  when  the  rabbi 
Isn't  able  to  do  so?"  "I  do."  the  younger 
member  of  the  assemblage  responded.  "Do 
you  have  any  formal  training  In  leading  the 
services?"  "No,  but  I  am  the  synagogue's 
ritual  slaughter,  and  as  such  I  am  as  close  as 
anyone  to  the  position  of  the  rabbi."  "Do 
many  of  the  young  people  come  to  worship?" 
"A  few,  but  most  of  the  congregation  Is 
older."  "Why  Is  that?"  The  young  fellow 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  your 
rabbi  Is  so  old  that  he  can  no  longer  lead  the 
services?"  "We  shall  have  to  get  another 
rabbi."  "Is  there  anyone  in  training  for  the 


rabbi's  position?"  "Yes."  "Who?"  "WeU.  I 
don't  know."  "Is  there  a  seminary  where 
young  people  who  want  to  study  to  be  rabbis 
can  go  and  be  trained?"  "Yes,  in  Moscow." 
Most  of  the  people  present  were  listening 
very  Intently.  "And  how  do  you  know  •'Jbat 
there  are  In  fact  people  studying  to  be  rabbis 
In  Moscow?"  "I  have  been  told  that."  "Are 
there  any  persons  from  Tbilisi  studying  in 
Moscow  to  be  rabbis?" 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  the  younger 
fellow  turned  and  talked  to  the  members  of 
the  congregation  surrounding  him.  There  was 
a  discussion  for  a  few  moments,  then  he 
turned  back  and  said,  "No  one  that  we  know 
of."  "You  don't  have  anybody  In  mind, 
then,  that  you  can  turn  to  if  and  when  your 
rabbi  becomes  so  old  that  he  Is  not  able  to 
continue  his  duties  here?"  "No,"  the  young 
man  said,  and  looked  at  the  floor. 

The  lengthy  exchange  was  warm  and 
friendly  and  we  left  with  the  Impression  that 
the  Georgian  Jews  were  carrying  on  because 
of  deep  devotion  to  their  religious  convic- 
tions, and  "making  do"  with  what  they  have 
In  a  not  altogether  sympathetic  climate  for 
reiiglous  activity.  But  the  religious  climate 
in  Georgia  was  much  better  than  elsewhere 
in  the  USSR. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  encounter  In 
Tbilisi  was  the  hopeless  look  on  the  people's 
faces  when  asked  what  they  would  do  after 
the  present  rabbi  passed  away — the  only  one 
In  the  capital  of  Georgia.  It  was  clear  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  that  there  would  be  no  rabbi  to  re- 
place him.  I  wondered,  as  we  drove  away, 
whether  our  visit  had  done  any  good.  I  sus- 
pected that  everytlUng  that  had  happened 
would  be  carefully  reported  back  to  the 
Soviet  officials  and  I  hoped  that  the  fact  that 
a  non-Jewish  American  official  had  been 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  Jews  In 
Tbilisi  might  give  Russian  officialdom  some 
pause. 

From  Tbilisi  I  flew  to  Tashkent  In  Uzbe- 
kistan, about  a  thousand  miles  to  the  east. 
Tashkent  Is  a  city  of  over  a  million  people, 
which  the  Soviets  have  tried  to  make  the 
show-place  of  Central  Asia.  Upon  my  arrival, 
late  on  a  November  Sunday  everUng.  I  told 
our  Intourlst  guide,  an  Uzbek  of  about  30 
years  of  age.  whose  name  was  Lufthala,  that 
we  wanted  to  visit  some  of  the  mosques  and 
sjTiagogues  In  Tashkent  while  we  were  there. 
His  immediate  reply  was,  "Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  we  can  visit  any  of  the  synagogues. 
We  shall  be  very,  very  busy  while  you  are 
here,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  any  of  the 
synagogues  are  active  any  more.  However, 
there  are  some  mosques  that  we  can  take  a 
look  at." 

We  let  the  matter  rest  there.  The  next 
morning,  however,  when  I  sat  down  to  con- 
firm the  arrangements  for  interviews  with 
high-ranking  Soviet  ofBclals  that  had  been 
made  prior  to  our  arrival.  I  re-emphaslzed  to 
both  Lufthala  and  the  head  of  Tashkent's 
Intourlst  Bureau  that  I  wanted  to  take  a 
look  at  the  synagogues.  "We  shall  see,"  was 
the  answer. 

excuses,  excuses,  excuses 
We  set  out  for  our  previously  scheduled  In- 
terviews. Throughout  the  day  I  would  ask 
Lufthala  periodically,  "We  have  30  minutes 
now,  can  we  go  by  the  synagogue?"  The 
excuses  were  numerous.  First.  Lufthala 
clauned  he  didn't  know  where  the  synagogues 
were.  After  being  directed  to  find  out.  he 
said,  "Well,  we  know  where  they  are.  but  they 
are  not  open  today.  There  are  no  services 
going  on  there  now."  "Why  don't  we  Just 
drive  by  and  take  a  look  from  the  outside  and 
see  If  there  happens  to  be  someone  there." 
"Well,"  Lxifthala  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "we 
could  do  that.  If  you  want  to.  but  I  think 
It's  not  a  very  good  idea.  It's  in  a  part  of  the 
city  that  was  heavily  daimaged  by  the  earth- 
quake and  we  are  not  supposed  to  go  there." 
"Can't  you  drive  In  that  part  of  the  city? 
Is  It  Impossible  to  walk  through  the  streets 


there?"  "Well,  no."  "Then  let's  go."  "Well. 
there  Isn't  Ume  between  now  and  the  next 
appointment."  "All  right,  then,  we'll  go  after 
the  appointment."  "We  shall  see."  Lufthala 
responded. 

Finally,  after  a  day  and  a  half  of  verbal 
jockeying.  I  flatly  told  him  that  I  wanted  to 
go  to  a  sjmagogue.  and  right  away.  We  drove 
through  the  streets  of  Tashkent  In  stony 
silence.  It  was  in  the  very  late  afternoon,  and 
a  sUght  drizzle  was  falling  slowly.  The 
weather  seemed  to  match  the  mood  Inside  the 
car.  We  had  left  the  shiny  new  central  part  of 
the  city  that  the  Russians  have  built  in  the 
last  20  years,  and  were  now  winding  our  way 
through  narrow  streets  lined  by  clay-walled 
houses,  many  of  which  had  been  badly 
damaged  by  the  recent  earthquakes  On  street 
corners  old  Moslem  Uzbeks  In  their  tubiteikas 
were  gathered  in  clusters  of  two  and  three. 
Ours  was  the  only  car  in  the  streets.  The 
driver  stopped  In  front  of  a  small  alley. 

We  got  out  and  started  to  walk  down  the 
unlighted  passage  which  was  perhaps  8  feet 
wide  and  lined  with  about  an  inch  of  mud.  On 
either  side  were  hovels  even  more  depressing 
than  the  ones  that  lined  the  streets.  Most  of 
the  walls  were  made  of  mud.  There  were  some 
shacks  that  had  tin  siding.  I  wondered  how 
they  could  have  withstood  the  earthquakes. 
Finally,  after  about  a  hundred  yards,  we  came 
into  a  small  courtyard. 

On  one  side,  there  was  a  small  frame  build- 
ing painted  pale  blue.  From  the  Star  of  David 
over  the  doorway,  we  could  see  that  this  was 
the  Synagogue.  We  went  inside.  It  consisted 
of  a  single  room  perhaps  20  or  25  feet  square 
The  building  was  badly  run  down,  but  inside 
there  was  an  air  of  opulence  because  of  the 
rich  tapestries  and  rugs  that  hung  on  the 
walls  or  were  draped  over  the  })ima  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  There  was  a  pot-bellied 
stove  In  one  corner.  As  we  came  In,  It  was 
evident  that  a  service  was  under  way.  There 
were  only  10  or  12  people  present,  most  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  in  their  70's  or  80's. 
Once  again  I  was  struck  by  the  magnificent 
features  of  the  old  men,  vath  their  long 
beards  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  ages  on  their 
brows. 

Our  entry  disrupted  everything  We  stood 
for  a  moment  a  bit  111  at  ease.  Finally,  the 
old  man  who  had  been  leading  the  serrtce 
came  over  to  us.  I  shook  hands  with  a  few 
people  and  then  began  inquiring  about  their 
circumstances.  Was  the  fellow  who  had  been 
leading  the  service  a  rabbi?  No.  Did  they 
have  a  rabbi?  No:  they  had  had  one  until 
a  few  months  before,  but  he  had  to  go  to  a 
larger  synagogue  in  another  city,  where  the 
rabbi  had  died.  Was  anyone  in  Tashkent  in 
training  to  be  a  rabbi?  Not  that  they  knew 
of.  They  understood  that  the  Yeshlva  In 
Moscow  was  training  rabbis,  but  they  did  not 
know  of  anyone  from  Tashkent  who  was 
studying  there.  What  about  the  congrega- 
tion; did  many  people  come  to  worship  at 
the  synagogue?  Not  very  many  any  more,  was 
the  answer.  Only  the  old  people  came.  How 
young  was  the  youngest  person  who  came? 
Perhaps  40,  What  would  happen  when  the 
generation  that  was  present  In  the  synagogue 
today  passed  on?  Would  there  be  anyone  to 
carry  on  the  traditions  and  the  faith?  There 
was  no  answer 

Did  they  do  anything  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren the  Jewish  faith?  Yes,  they  did  There 
were  no  schools  for  that,  but  they  gather 
their  young  children  informally  and  try  to 
educate  them  In  some  small  way  In  their 
religion  and  language.  How  often  did  these 
Informal  gatherings  take  place''  Every  day 
for  an  hour  or  so  In  the  afternoon:  there 
were  usually  25  or  30  children  in  attendance, 
and  sometimes  more  How  many  synagogues 
were  there  In  Tashkent?  Pour:  this  was  the 
largest.  I  thought  to  myself  that  this  could 
not  possibly  be  the  largest,  but  later,  when 
I  had  seen  a  second  one,  I  could  believe  It. 

The  rabbi  who  had  left  recently  to  go  to 
the  other  synagogue  was  a  new  one;  his 
predecessor  had  died.  In  Tashkent  now.  they 
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said,  there  were  two  rabbis  for  the  four  syna- 
gogues, but  both  were  old  and  sometimes 
sick  and  did  not  come  to  lead  the  services 
very  often. 

THE   SAME   OLD    STOBT    AGAIN 

Did  the  Jews  have  any  publications  in 
Tashkent?  No.  there  were  no  Hebrew  or  Yid- 
dish language  periodicals  in  the  city.  Why 
dont  the  young  people  study  more,  or  why 
don't  they  attend  services  In  the  synagogue? 
They  did  not  know,  was  the  answer.  Do  they 
have  any  source  for  new  prayer  l»ok«?  No. 
all  the  prayer  books  they  had  were  old  ones. 
Could  they  send  anyone  outside  the  coun- 
try, say  to  Israel,  for  training  to  be  a  rabbi? 
They  did  not  know.  They  said  that  they  were 
Bukhara,  or  Oriental  Jews,  and  that  no  Buk- 
hara Jews  immigrated  to  Israel.  Did  any 
European  Jews  go  to  Israel  for  rabbinical 
training?  They  did  not  know. 

We  left  the  synagogue  In  silence,  and 
headed  back  toward  the  main  part  of  town. 
Lufthala  was  very  unhappy.  I  now  demanded 
that  we  go  to  one  of  the  Europ>ean  syna- 
gogues. He  said.  "I  only  know  where  one  of 
them  is.  and  it's  closed.  It  has  been  con- 
demned because  of  earthquake  damage. 
There  have  not  been  any  services  there  for 
several  weeks."  "Take  us  there."  I  said. 

We  changed  ovir  course.  After  some  weav- 
ing through  the  city,  we  wound  up  on  a 
bumpy  unpaved  road,  again  lined  with  mud- 
walled  hovels.  We  finally  reached  the  right 
neighborhood.  It  waa  difficult  in  the  car  to 
locate  the  precise  address  we  had  been  given, 
so  we  got  out  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
muddy  street,  and  I  could  feel  the  dampness 
seeping  into  my  shoes.  By  this  time,  night 
had  fallen  and  it  waa  pitch  dark.  There  were 
no  lights  In  the  street  and  very  few  In  the 
buildings  on  either  aide.  We  used  the  head- 
lights of  the  car  to  guide  us.  Finally,  we  came 
to  an  tmmarked  gate  in  a  wall.  We  knocked, 
and  a  gatekeeper  admitted  us. 

The  synagogue  waa  behind  the  wall,  facing 
on  a  courtyard.  We  walked  over  to  the  build- 
ing It  had  received  a  considerable  amount 
of  earthquake  damage;  by  looking  through 
the  dirty  windows  one  could  see  huge  cracks 
In  the  plaster  walls.  It  waa  very  difficult  to 
see  much  of  what  was  inside. 

"Is  there  a  rabbi  around?"  I  asked.  "No," 
the  gatekeeper  said.  "There  is  no  one  around. 
No  one  has  been  to  worship  here  since  the 
earthquake."  "Before  the  earthquake,  did 
many  people  come?"  "Not  very  many,  but 
people  came  regularly  every  day." 

We  took  another  look  through  the  win- 
dows. We  could  see  the  Star  of  David  and 
the  Menorah  painted  on  the  hima.  Sadly.  I 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  muddy  street 
vrsrr  to  moscow  STNAcocrrE 
Moscow  was  my  next  stop.  Having  bene- 
fited from  the  agonizing  experiences  in 
Tbilisi  and  Tashkent  in  attempting  to  see 
the  synagogues,  I  decided  the  best  procedure 
was  not  to  ask  but  simply  to  go.  accom- 
panied by  foreign  service  officers  from  our 
Embassy.  We  decided  to  take  an  Intourlst 
driver,  however,  so  that  the  report  of  our 
vuit  would  be  sure  to  reach  appropriate  ears. 
We  drove  to  the  principal  synagogue  in 
Moscow,  on  a  comparatively  nice  street.  It  Is 
a  rather  Imposing  building,  sand-colored  in 
appearance,  perhaps  made  of  some  sort  of 
stucco  material.  There  Is  a  long  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  main  entrance.  We 
walked  Into  a  dlmly-llt  corridor. 

To  the  right  there  was  a  lot  of  chanting 
and  activity.  We  went  Into  a  large  room, 
perhaps  60  feet  long  and  about  40  feet  wide, 
where  a  service  waa  being  conducted.  This 
was  on  Friday,  at  9:30  or  10:00  ajn.  There 
were  perhaps  60  wor8hlpp«rs  In  the  room. 
They  were  well-dressed,  but  all  old  men. 
Th«re  was  no  one  Ln  the  room  whom  I  could 
identify  aa  being  under  50,  and  most  were 
obviously  In  their  60'a  and  70'»  with  gray  or 
white  hair,  and  long  beards. 

We  stood  for  a  moment  before  we  were 
recognized  by  anyone,  then  a  eoupl*  of  tbe 


worshipers  in  the  back  rows  came  over  to 
ask  lis  what  we  wanted.  We  inquired  first  if 
the  rabbi  was  there.  No,  they  said;  he  was 
away  "resting."  Was  there  a  school  at  which 
the  young  were  taught  the  tenets  of  Juda- 
ism' There  waa  no  school  as  such,  one  of  the 
people  volunteered,  and  the  young  were 
taught  mainly  on  an  Individual  basis.  Did 
the  congregation  have  enough  prayer  books? 
Alter  exchanging  glances  and  words  with 
each  other,  they  noted  that  there  were  some 
prayer  books,  but  that  they  could  use  more. 
What  would  happen  when  the  rabbi  at  the 
synagogue  died?  The  single  word,  "Teshl- 
va."  was  spoken.  Are  there  any  people  In 
training  to  be  rabbis  at  the  Yeshiva?  The 
question  was  not  answered. 

At  this  point  a  comparatively  younger  man 
of  about  45  or  50  came  up  and  said  he  was 
the  president  of  the  congregation:  if  we  had 
any  further  questions  to  ask,  he  would  an- 
swer them  for  us.  He  Invited  us  into  his 
office.  Meanwhile,  the  small  circle  of  people 
who  had  been  around  us  began  drifting 
away  In  the  president's  smallish  office,  he 
delivered  a  long  speech  welcoming  us.  saying 
how  privileged  the  synagogue  was  to  have 
an  official  visitor  from  the  United  States. 

I  returned  to  my  previous  inquiries.  What 
will  happen  when  the  rabbi  dies?  That  will 
be  no  problem,  was  the  ready  answer:  there 
is  a  seminary  in  Moscow,  a  'Yeshiva  to  train 
new  rabbis.  Were  there  any  students  at  the 
Yeshiva  now'  Yes.  How  many?  There  are 
12  students  there  now,  he  answered,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  manv  more. 
(All  of  this  waa  simple  fabrication,  I  sub- 
sequently learned  from  our  Embassv.)  This 
synagogue,  the  president  continued',  is  the 
largest  in  Moscow,  and  the  congregation  has 
a  number  of  recruits  or  possible  candidates 
for  the  seminary. 

DISTRUSTS    SOME    ANSWERS 

I  turned  to  other  questions.  "Do  you  have 
bar  mltzvahs?"  "People  prepare  for  this  at 
home  and  not  in  Jewish  schools."  "How 
many  of  the  congregation  were  at  the  recent 
celebration  of  Slmchath  TVM-ah?" 

"Very  difficult  to  say,"  the  president  re- 
sponded. "Perhaps  as  many  as  30,000;  there 
were  at  least  15,000.  All  the  young  people 
were  here,"  and  then  he  emphasized,  "they 
were  all  In  perfect  order.  There  was  no  dis- 
order, no  rioting."  Then,  as  though  we  didn't 
believe  him,  he  continued,  "This  was  even 
announced  abroad,  including  the  numbers 
of  people  who  were  here.  It  waa  reported 
In  your  own  press." 

"Is  it  possible  to  obtain  kosher  meat?" 
"Yes,  we  prepare  our  own  meat.  We  have 
emough."  '"What  about  matzath?" 

At  this  point,  with  a  very  pleased  look  on 
his  face,  the  president  turned  around  and 
whipped  out  a  notebook  In  which  there  were 
a  number  of  photographs  encased  In  plastic 
envelopes,  in  the  best  salesman's  display 
technique.  "Of  course,  we  have  enough  mat- 
zoth  Here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  couple  of 
the  pictures,  "these  are  pictures  of  our  own 
rabbi  baking  the  matzoth  for  the  congrega- 
tion. We  do  it  every  year." 

"How  many  new  prayer  books  do  you 
need?"  I  asked.  "Well,  there  is  no  great 
shortage  of  prayer  books."  was  the  answer. 
"We  have  placed  an  order  for  10.000."  "When 
were  they  ordered?"  "Not  long  ago.  The  prob- 
lem is  in  getting  them  run  off.  They  are  al- 
ready being  put  in  type."  (The  fact  is  that 
the  promise  to  print  more  prayer  books  was 
made  over  two  years  ago  and  It  has  yet  to 
be  kept.) 

SEES     Cm.TmiE     THROTTLED 

I  decided  to  inquire  about  schools  or  classes 
In  the  native  tongue  of  the  Jews — Yiddish. 
"Other  nationalities  In  the  USSR  have  their 
own  schools;  do  Jews?" 

"No,"  the  president  responded.  "The  par- 
ent* themselves  do  not  want  a  Yiddish  school. 
The  regular  schools  are  free  and  the  parents 
want  the  best  education  they  can  have  for 
their  children.  They  want  them  to  go  on  to 


the  schools  of  higher  education  and  to  be- 
come  professional  people,  and  the  quality  of 
education  would  not  be  as  good  If  there 
were  a  Yiddish  school,  so  no  one  wants  it." 
There  waa  silence  for  a  moment.  The  presi- 
dent then  shifted  back  to  religion  "The  gov- 
ernment here  allows  perfect  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. All  who  want  to  pray,  come  and  prav. 
Indeed,  the  situation  is  so  open  and  fre? 
that  the  rabbi  from  the  synagogue  here  was 
invited  to  the  Kremlin  not  long  ago.  That 
shows  the  status  of  religion  In  the  Soviet 
Union." 

It  was  useless — this  robot-like  response 
But  the  reality  of  the  situation  spoke  louder 
than  the  apologetics.  In  terms  of  culture, 
no  schools  in  Yiddish  or  Hebrew,  and  but  u 
single  periodical  (SovietUh  Heimland)  to 
keep  alive  a  rich  tradition  that  as  late  as 
1946-47  waa  still  comparatively  healthy.  With 
reference  to  religion,  aa  my  own  experience 
showed,  the  situation  is  even  more  poignant. 
Today,  there  are  but  62  synagogues  left  in 
the  Soviet  Union — some  400  having  been  shut 
down  since  a  decade  ago.  With  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  rabbis,  whose  average  age 
Is  65-70  years,  and  a  Yeshiva  virtually  closed 
(I  waa  advised  that  It  has  but  one  or  two 
students)  the  immediate  future  of  Judaism 
In  the  USSR  borders  on  the  abyss. 

The  tragedy  is  that  these  throttling  cir- 
cumstances should  not  and  need  not  be.  For 
the  Soviet  Constitution  and  Ideology  pur- 
port to  provide  guarantees  of  national  and 
religious  rights.  Uniquely,  they  are  observed 
in  the  breach  so  far  so  far  as  Jews  are  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  kind  or  irritant  that 
needs  to  be  removed  if  we  are  to  attain  that 
type  of  mutual  understanding  for  which  our 
peoples  long. 


THE    FUTURE     OF     AVIATION— .AD- 
DRESS  BY   SENATOR    MONRONEY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
October  13,  1967,  convention  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Local  Transport  Airline.s, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  TMr. 
MoNRONEY]  delivered  a  noteworthy 
speech  In  which  he  took  a  look  at  the  fu- 
ture of  aviation. 

Probably  no  other  Member  of  this 
body  knows  as  much  as  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  knows  about  avia- 
tion. He  has  had  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
continue  to  have  an  Important  hand  in 
this  fast  changing,  fast  developing  In- 
dustry. 

In  his  Boston  speech,  he  painted  an 
exciting  picture  of  the  future  of  avia- 
tion, but,  as  he  pointed  out,  it  Is  a  pic- 
ture requiring  bold,  Imaginative  strokes 
If  it  is  to  live  up  to  Its  potential. 

Senator  Monroney  outlined  a  num- 
ber of  major  problems  which  must  be 
solved  If  the  aviation  industry  is  to  take 
full  advantage  of  changes  in  technology. 

Senator  Monroniy's  speech  should  be 
read  by  anyone  Interested  In  the  future 
of  aviation.  In  particular,  and  of  the 
transportation  Industry  in  general.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  .speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


October  25,  1967 
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Address  or  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet 
BEroRE  THE  Association  or  Local  Trans- 
port Airlines.  Boston,  Mass.,  October  13, 
1967 

Twenty-three  months  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  Joining  ALTA  at  Houston.  I  spoke  to 
you  atjout  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
the  local  service  Industry  as  It  then  appeared. 
I  find  myself  now  reporting  back  to  you 
that  history  has  done  well  by  my  predictions. 
The  Golden  Age  which  was  then  dawning  for 


the  local  service  carriers  Is  becoming  a 
realltv 

At  Houston  I  said  you  should  strive  to 
maintain  the  highest  level  of  service  possible 
and  attain  the  Independence  to  operate  a 
successful  and  profitable  enterprise.  You  are 
rapidly  reaching  that  goal. 

Passengers  reached  an  all-time  high  of  al- 
noft  17  mMion  !n  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30.  1967,  up  37r<:  from  1965.  Revenue 
passenger  miles  reached  3S  tillion,  up  48% 
over  1965, 

The  quality  of  your  service  has  been  dra- 
matically modernized  with  pure  jet  and  jet 
prop  aircraft  replacing  older,  obsolete  equip- 
ment. 

This  magnificent  growth  has  been  achieved 
with  declining  support  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  subsidy  payments.  Sub- 
sidy for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30. 
1967.  was  down  more  than  $10  million  from 
I965's  level  of  $66  million.  Subsidy  declined 
to  14.8%  of  total  operating  revenues  as  com- 
pared with  22.7rc  in  1965. 

In  an  age  when  subsidy  has  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  certain  other  industries.  1 
aelleve  that  the  air  transportation  industry 
should  be  applauded  for  Its  cooperation  with 
the  CAB  in  finding  ways  to  reduce  subsidy 
:ieed  drastically.  I  urge  the  carriers  and  the 
Board  to  continue  their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  I  would  caution  that  we  not  take 
subsidy  away  so  fast  that  the  carriers  find 
themselves  in  deep  economic  trouble  during 
!ti67  and  1968  when  the  carriers  introduce 
large  volumes  of  new  service  with  new  equip- 
ment. Profits  frequently  are  tempered  during 
such  a  period.  I  am  confident  tliat  the  CAB 
will  administer  its  subsidy  reduction  pro- 
cram  wisely  during  this  transition  period. 

Equipment  upgrading,  schedule  improve- 
ment and  new  promotional  fares  are  yield- 
ing a  multitude  of  benefits  for  your  custom- 
frs  I  am  impressed  with  the  aggressive  at- 
titude being  shown  by  the  management  of 
the  carriers.  You  are.  Indeed,  moving  in  the 
very  direction  which  I  urged  two  years  ago. 

Equipment  is  being  improved  at  a  rapid 
rate  The  CAB's  route  policy  is  rapidly  pro- 
viding economic  strengthening  for  the  car- 
riers I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press Congress'  appreciation  to  the  CAB  for 
a  positive,  active  role  in  promoting  a  larger 
role  for  the  local  carriers.  The  CAB's  efforts 
on  your  behalf  are  producing  a  reduction  In 
your  dependence  on  federal  subsidy,  while 
vastly  encouraged  by  the  CAB's  open-mind- 
edness  in  awarding  you  authority  in  markets 
which  a  few  yearr  ago  were  the  sole  preserve 
of  the  grandfather  carriers,  and  by  Its  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  modify  its  procedures  so 
you  will  not  have  to  wait  until  1975  to  share 
the  wealth  of  our  current  travel  boom. 

The  policy  has  been  possible  in  large  part 
because  of  the  dynamic  growth  pattern  of 
The  air  transport  Industry.  American  eco- 
novnc  growth  is  without  doubt  the  signifl' 
cant  lactOT  for  the  airline  industry.  It  pro- 
duces a  continuing  deniand  and  need  for 
more  and  better  air  service. 

The  nation  has  grown  tremendously  since 
the  original  certification  of  local  service  car- 
riers 20  years  ago.  Our  population  reached 
.ilmost  200  million  persons  by  1966.  with  a 
gross  national  product  of  $740  billion  com- 
pared to  only  $234  blUlon  in  1947. 

In  September  1965  the  CAB  Issued  a  10- 
year  forecast  of  revenue  passenger  miles  for 
"he  scheduled  domestic  operations  of  the 
trunlcllnes  for  the  years  1966  through  1975. 
For  1975  the  forecast  reflected  a  range  be- 
tween 84.4  and  118  9  billion  RPMs. 

The  CAB  recently  released  an  updated  10- 
''fAi  forecast  for  1968  through  1977.  It  is 
significant  that  the  1975  range  as  estimated 
■n  this  forecast  is  for  a  low  of  132  billion  to  a 
nigh  of  197  billion  revenue  passenger  miles. 
This  compares  with  an  estimated  70  billion 
to  be  generated  in  1967.  The  new  CAB  fore- 
fsst  for  1971  is  approximately  the  same  level 
aa  that  orlglnaUy  forecast  for  1975    The  in- 


dustry, therefore,  would  appear  to  be  four 
years  ahead  in  reaching  the  estimates  made 
just  tu-o  years  ago. 

At  Houston  I  urged  that  you  re-examine 
the  way  in  which  small  marginal  points  can 
be  served  with  new.  small  twin-engine  air- 
craft, either  through  actual  operation  by 
local  service  carriers  or  by  contractual  agree- 
ment with  air  taxis.  Two  of  your  membership 
have  moved  in  this  direction.  West  Coast  has 
launched  an  experiment  with  light,  twin 
aircraft  In  the  far  northwest.  Allegheny  has 
recently  devised  a  program  which  appears 
to  be  a  "responsible  replacement"  by  an 
established  air  taxi  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
Through  such  experimentation  we  should 
learn  much  about  the  ways  of  providing  im- 
proved service  at  these  small  marginal  points 
while  reducing  the  economic  burden. 

At  Houston  I  also  urged  the  carriers  to 
consider  mergers  as  a  means  of  providing 
the  greater  area,  strength  and  resources 
which  you  will  need.  The  accomplished 
merger  of  Frontier  and  Central,  the  proposed 
merger  of  Bonanza,  Pacific  and  West  Coast, 
and  the  consolidation  of  certain  of  the  Alas- 
kan carriers,  are  e\1dence  that  this  trend 
is   growing 

This  change  Is  also  refiected  in  various  ef- 
forts to  label  yourselves  more  in  harmony 
with  the  Job  which  you  are  doing.  Whether 
the  designation  of  your  class  of  carrier 
should  be  "regional",  or  "regional  trunk",  or 
some  other  designation,  the  Important  thing 
is  that  we  all  recognize  that  the  role  which 
you  should  fulfill  is  regional  tn  character, 
without  being  encumbered  by  unnecessary 
restrictions. 

In  my  opinion,  you  should  have  equal 
stature  with  our  trunkllnes  within  your 
service  area,  since  the  service  you  can  and 
wUl  render  should  be  of  equal,  or  better 
quality  But  whatever  label  Is  used,  do  not 
forget  your  obligation  to  serve  the  smaller 
marginal  points,  and  be  sure  that  all  service 
which  you  provide  does  credit  to  your  name. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  aviation  and 
tlie  problems  that  will  confront  the  industry 
in  the  70's — a  short  time  away  when  you 
consider  the  tremendous  lead  time  inherent 
in  reaching  solutions.  I  think  it  is  essential 
to  start  long-range  thinking  now  in  order 
to  identify  the  problems  that  will  arise  by 
1975.  Of  course,  many  of  the  problems  facing 
aviation  today  will  still  be  with  us  in  1975. 
The  only  difference  will  be  the  degree 
of  magnification.  There  will  also  be  entirely 
new  sets  of  difficulties  with  which  to  cope. 
But  basically  they  deal  with  the  spectacular 
growth  in  the  air  travel  market. 

The  lead  time  required  to  Initiate  and  Im- 
plement solutions  to  the  technical  and  so- 
ciological problems  of  our  transportation 
system  is  increasing.  So  to  begin  now  to  for- 
mulate solutions  Is  not  a  minute  too  early, 
Tliere  Is  always  a  technological  lead  time. 
But  I  think  the  lead  time  problem  which 
will  be  more  serious  is  that  required  to  get 
our  government  Institutions  prepared  to 
handle  air  transportation  problems  effec- 
tively, efficiently  and  fairly. 

Beginning  in  the  1950's  and  continuing  on 
a  much  greater  scale  through  the  1960's, 
private  Industry,  the  government  and  our 
educational  institutions  have  Joined  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  mod- 
em America.  Industry  has  been  responsible 
for  amazing  technological  advances  and, 
through  the  systems  approach  perfected  by 
the  aerospace  industry,  has  placed  a  major 
role  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  modern  tech- 
nology to  every  American. 

The  government  has  helped  greatly  by  pro- 
viding a  major  share  of  the  money  needed 
to  fund  these  technological  advances.  Gov- 
ernment has.  through  its  regulatory  function, 
exercised  a  restraining  influence  where  un- 
fair competition  or  aggressive  pursuit  of 
profit  threatened  to  destroy  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  It  has  been  an  impettis  to  ad- 
vancement where  the  short-range  profit  mo- 


tive of  the  private  enterprise  system  deterred 
actions  which  were  In  the  long-range  intereet 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  private  industry. 

Our  educational  institutions  have  provided 
the  Impartial,  intellectual  objectivity  which 
has  given  Important  guidance  to  the  direc- 
tion of  our  private  and  public  endeavors. 

Having  served  as  a  legislator  during  the 
past  two  decades — when  advances  in  avia- 
tion technology  made  many  of  our  legisla- 
tive solutions  out-moded  and  obsolete  t>efore 
the  printer's  Ink  was  dry — I  know  that  the 
developments  in  the  80's  and  90's  will  present 
greater  challenges  to  the  representative 
branch  of  government. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  inevitable 
problems  of  air  transportation,  I  think  we 
must  make  some  basic  assumptions  as  to 
what  the  technology  will  be  In  1975  and  what 
our  society  will  be  like.  I  will  take  technology 
first,  because  the  research  and  development 
work  which  has  been  done  In  this  decade  has 
already  determined  what  the  technology  will 
be.  And  what  the  Congress  does  now,  for  ex- 
ample on  the  SST  and  on  airports,  will  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  technology  wlU 
alleviate  or  aggravate  the  sociological  and 
governmental  problems  caused  by  aviations 
rapid  progress. 

For  example  in  the  past  few  weeks  we 
have  read  the  announcement  of  the  retire- 
ment by  the  Cunard  Line  of  the  Queen  Mary 
and  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  marked  the 
passing  of  an  era  of  transpwrtatlon  over  the 
main  line  routes  of  the  sea.  Prom  here  on  the 
role  of  the  ship  in  passenger  service  will  un- 
doubtedly be  that  of  a  fioatlng  deluxe  hotel. 

In  my  own  state — and  In  yours  undoubt- 
edly— you  have  seen  the  crack  trains  of  the 
past  reduced  by  50  to  75  per  cent  because  the 
passengers — like  those  who  formerly  sailed 
the  Queens — Just  naturally  prefer  to  travel 
by  air.  We  are  seeing — I  believe — even  the 
bus  falling  prey  to  the  tourist  Jet  or  at 
least  the  supplemental  Jet.  And  the  family 
car  is  too  slow  to  carry  us  great  distances 
and  thus  waste  days  on  our  treasured  vaca- 
tion tours.  And  on  top  of  that  we  are  too 
spoiled  by  four  hours  to  Los  Angeles  to  spend 
four  or  five  days  to  make  the  same  trip  by 
car.  And  besides  that,  it  Is  actually  cheaper 
and  safer  to  fly. 

Thus,  instead  of  being  the  tiny  brother  of 
the  transportation  family,  air  transport  hii 
become  the  major  means  of  moving  i>eople 
everywhere — except  those  going  for  short  dis- 
tances. Thus  the  problem  is  more  complex 
because  we  are  talking  about  almoet  all 
transportation  of  persons — and  soon  an  ever- 
Increasing  amount  of  cargo  as  well  that  can 
travel  faster,  better  and  In  certain  cases 
cheaper  than  by  train,  barge  or  truck. 

Let's  look  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
meantime  to  aviation.  For  more  than  a  score 
of  years  aviation  stirvived  essentially  on  one 
aU-p\irpose  airplane — the  venerable  and  re- 
spected DC-3.  It  is  still  fiylng.  although  It 
has  retired  from  the  general  purpose  field  to 
the  specialized  field  of  short  haul  air  trans- 
portation. Nobody  has  found  a  substitute  for 
It  to  this  day.  Gradually  we  moved  Into 
longer  haul  and  larger  planes — designed  for 
different  loads  and  various  sUge  lengths. 

In  1975  we  will  be  in  an  era  of  highly 
specialized  aircraft  designed  for  specific 
transportation  purposes.  There  will  be  twin- 
engine  air  buses  for  use  on  medium  hatil 
routes  which  wUl  carry  250  to  300  passengers. 
The  Boeing  747  jumbo  jet  will  have  been  In 
operaUon  for  five  years  hauling  up  to  500 
passengers  at  the  cheaper  and  conservative 
subsonic  speeds  on  the  long  haul  high  den- 
sity routes.  In  all  probability  Lockheed  will 
have  a  civilian  version  of  the  C-5A  both  for 
cargo  and  for  extra  cheap  tourist  fares  for 
people.  The  Concorde  will  already  have  been 
operating  on  the  International  trans-oceanic 
routes  at  Mach  2  and,  hopefully  the  'D.S.  SST 
will  be  ready  for  its  inaugural  flight. 

With  respect  to  short-haul  traiisportatlon 
in   high   density    markets,    the    Civil    Aero- 
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nautlca  Board's  Investigation  of  V/TOL, 
V/STOL  and  8TOL  aerrlce  In  the  Northeast 
corridor  will  long  since  have  been  completed 
by  1975.  I  commend  the  Board  for  launch- 
ing this  far-sighted  Investigation  Into  the 
aviation  needs  of  the  futtire. 

In  the  short-haul  high-density  markets 
on  the  East  coast  and  West  coast,  and  In 
other  selecUve  markets,  there  will  be 
V,  STOL  aircraft  operating  to  haul  the  busi- 
ness traveler,  whose  time  Is  valuable  enough 
to  pay  for  this  premium  transportation, 
from  city  center  to  city  center.  They  will  be 
operating  off  short.  Inexpensive  1000-foot 
or  less  runways  near  the  city  center  or.  In 
places  like  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
right  off  the  whairves  or  from  roofs  of  special 
terminal  buildings. 

I  doubt  that  the  economics  of  V/STOL  air- 
craft will  have  been  refined  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  operated  profitably  at  a 
low  enough  fare  to  attract  the  average  pas- 
senger. They  will,  however,  probably  be  In 
use  for  specialized  purposes  where  price  l.s 
not  the  determining  consideration.  The  op- 
erational problems  of  the  V/TOL  will  largely 
be  solved  and  with  continued  Improvements 
In  power  plants  the  prospects  for  economic 
break-throughs  by  the  late  80's  and  early 
90's  will  be  good. 

We  will  not  see  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  but  a  transfiguration  of  the  railroad 
Into  a  new  trim  body,  for  on  the  ground 
there  will  be  high  speed  surface  transpor- 
tation through  the  high  density  and  far- 
flimg  population  corridors  of  the  megalop- 
olis. The  work  being  done  now  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  be  success- 
ful, I  believe,  and  In  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  high  speed  siirface  transportation 
Is  available,  the  competitive  Impact  on  the 
short-haul  air  tripe  will  be  severe. 

By  1975  we  will  have  begun  actual  plan- 
ning of  the  first  breed  of  hypersonic  air- 
craft made  of  boron  filament  material,  using 
hydrogen  fuel,  and  designed  to  fly  at  speeds 
of  6000  miles  per  hour  at  an  altitude  of 
150.000  feet  with  a  range  of  better  than 
10,000  miles.  But  where  will  the  hvpersonic 
fit  Into  the  aviation  activities  of  the  SO's 
when  SST's  and  large  subsonics  are  plying  the 
airways  of  the  world?  What  will  Its  civilian 
uses  be?  What  are  the  commercial  prospects 
of  the  hypersonic?  We  know  it  will  be  tech- 
nically feasible  to  construct  the  hypersonic. 
We  need  to  state  clearly  now  why  we  should 
build  It  and  the  purpose*  for  which  it  will 
be  used 

And  will  it  be  able  to  earn  its  own  living 
against  the  slower  SST's''  Its  ultimate  cost. 
of  which  I  shall  say  more  later,  may  be  far 
more  a  determining  factor  than  the  cost  of 
the  SST.  And  I  keep  asking  myself  where 
will  the  customers  come  from — or — go  to' 
Active  research  will  be  underway  on  a 
nuclear-powered,  subsonic  aircraft  weigh- 
ing one  to  one  and  one-half  million  pounds 
capable  of  carrying  500,000  pounds  of  cargo 
half  way  around  the  world. 

The  Introduction  of  laminar  flow  control 
on  production  aircraft  to  reduce  drag  sub- 
stantially win  be  eminent,  m  will  engines 
with  by-pass  ratios  of  ten  to  one. 

Prom  the  socio-economic  standpoint,  mas- 
sive changes  of  great  consequence  will  occur 
Our  cities  will  be  much  larger,  but  different 
In  nature.  They  will  extend  across  state 
boundaries  connected  by  a  series  of  con- 
tiguous smaller,  self-siifllclent  communities. 
The  political  problems  of  Jurisdiction  will  not 
have  been  solved  and  they  will  still  be  In  des- 
perate need  of  new  sources  of  revenue. 

By  1975  the  gross  national  product  wUl  be 
•  1.3  trillion!  The  population  will  probably 
be  in  excess  of  225  million  people,  over  half 
under  the  age  of  25.  Just  thlnl:  of  the  mil- 
lions of  teenagers  who  will  be  begging  their 
parents  for  a  new  fuel  cell  automobile. 

There  will  be  more  leisure  time.  Disposable 
income  available  for  leisure  activities  will 
be  $80  billion — more  than  double  that  avall- 
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able    today.    Travel    will    become    the    great 
hobby  of  the  American  people. 

If  you  will  concede  these  basic  assumptions, 
let  us  now  get  into  the  future  problems  of  air 
transportation.  First,  let's  look  at  It  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  airlines  and  the  aircraft 
manufacturers.  What  difficulties  will  they 
encounter  in  providing  air  transportation 
which  will  move  one  passenger  or  one  ton  of 
cargo  from  point  X  to  Y  in  the  fastest,  most 
convement  and  most  economical  manner? 

For  both  the  airlines  and  the  manufac- 
turers, financing  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem.  For  the  manufacturer,  his  cost  of 
production  will  run  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  SST  win  require  almost  $5  billion 
from  private  and  public  sources  before  the 
first  production  model  Is  delivered. 

The  technical  director  of  LATA  has  esti- 
mated that  the  peak  investment  required  for 
production  of  a  hypersonic  may  be  $20-$25 
billion.  This  represents  by  way  of  comparison 
the  total  overseas  Income  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  Is  four  times  its  defense  budget  and 
twice  the  gross  annual  trading  profits  of  all 
companies  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

How  does  the  manufactiirer  raise  this 
much  capital?  For  that  matter  could  the 
United  Kingdom  Itself  afford  that  much  in- 
vestment in  one  project?  What  sources  of 
capital  wUl  be  available?  To  what  extent  win 
the  goverrmient  play  a  contlnvUng  role  In  air- 
craft research  and  development  and  provide 
funds  for  aircraft  production? 

For  the  airlines,  where  will  one  airline  get 
the  $250  million  needed  to  finance  a  fleet  of 
747's.  the  $300  million  needed  for  a  fleet  of  20 
air  buses  and  the  $500  million  needed  for  ten 
SST's?  That  adds  up  to  a  capital  requirement 
in  excess  of  $1  billion  Just  for  one  presently 
foreseeable  airline  fleet. 

Just  buying  a  few  DC-9s  or  737s  Is  an  ex- 
pensive proposition.  Legislation  to  extend  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  which  I  recently  in- 
troduced. wUl  be  needed.  If  these  fat  years  are 
followed  by  the  biblical  seven  lean  years. 

I  have  seen  one  estimate  of  the  amount  that 
will  be  required  by  1985  for  commercial  air- 
craft Investment  for  a  worldwide  fleet  by 
5,000  aircraft.  The  total  is  SlOO  to  $150  billion 
dolLarsI  That  Is  too  big  for  Wall  Street  and 
Switzerland  combined. 

The  insurance  risk  alone  on  a  747  cari-ylng 
500  passengers  would  expose  an  airline  and 
its  Insurer,  should  a  fatal  crash  occur,  to  a 
minimum  loss  of  $75  million.  It  would  be 
about  $125  mUUon  for  a  1000-passenger  air- 
craft. If  the  safety  record  is  not  Improved  and 
traffic  Increases  as  vastly  much  as  predicted. 
can  the  airlines  absorb  this  much  risk?  Two 
crashes  could  bankrupt  an  airline  and  shake 
the  public's  confidence  In  the  safety  of  air 
travel. 

Another  financial  problem  for  the  airlines 
will  be  a  vast  Increase  In  landing  fees  which 
win  be  enacted  to  pay  the  cost  of  airport 
Improvements.  I  will  discuss  the  airport  Issue 
in  greater  detail  in  a  moment,  but  I  believe 
that  the  cost  of  airport  improvement  wUl  be 
a  major  concern  to  the  commercial  airlines. 
Stuart  Tipton  estimates  the  airlines  will  be 
paying  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for  land- 
ing fees  Just  by  1971  up  from  $80  minion  In 
1966.  By  1985  the  figure  will  be  at  least  one 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

What  will  the  competitive  picture  be  In 
1975  vis-a-vis  other  modes  of  transportation 
and  among  the  airlines  themselves?  Will  the 
airline  Industry  still  be  divided  into  Inter- 
national carriers,  domestic  trunks,  local  and 
air  taxis?  In  line  with  our  purpose  of  getting 
from  X  to  Y,  actually  from  portal  to  portal, 
should  the  structure  be  changed  so  that 
one  carrier  could  provide  service  the  whole 
distance? 

I  think  we  are  going  to  see  a  change  In  this 
structure,  even  during  the  next  five  years. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  locals  and  the 
trunks  are  operating  the  same  type  of  equip- 
ment today  The  pressures  will  be  to  up- 
grade the  locals  Into  regional  trunks,  At  the 


same  time  many  domestic  trunks  are  trj-lng 
to  expand  Into  the  international  field.  The 
clear  line  of  distinction  we  have  had  in  the 
past  will  become  blurred  as  this  trend  con- 
tinues. 

How  will  the  airlines  divide  up  the  trans- 
portation market?  Is  surface  transportation 
more  eflJclent  on  short  hauls  than  air  trans- 
portation and  if  so.  should  the  airlines  be 
relegated  the  role  of  medium  to  long  haul 
transportation?  To  what  extent  will  low  ton 
mile  costs  permit  aviation  to  invade  hitherto 
untapped  cargo  markets?  Can  the  Intermoda; 
documentation  and  multi-standard  con- 
tainer barriers  be  breached  to  permit  greater 
coordination  in  the  movement  of  cargo 
among  modes  of  transportation  domestically 
and  internationally?  Is  It  possible  that  we 
may  see  a  1975  model  piggy-back  movement 
by  C-6A'6  of  especially  designed  Uuck  trail- 
ers— less  wheels — that  can  roll  on  or  roll  o9 
with  the  greatest  of  ease? 

As  the  big  Jets  come  Into  the  fieets,  the 
airlines  will  undoubtedly  tap  a  greater  share 
of  the  cargo  market  and  begin  to  transport 
lower  priority  Items.  Bulk  freight  wUl  still  be 
the  province  of  rail  and  barge.  The  future 
of  air  freight  Is  tied,  however  at  both  ends 
of  Uie  Journey  to  ground  transportation  and 
the  Interfaces  which  currently  exist  between 
air  cargo  transportation  and  surface  move- 
ment must  be  eliminated. 

When  you  consider  the  advances  which  will 
be  made  in  contalnerizatlon  of  cargo,  the 
Improvements  In  ground  handling  tech- 
niques and  the  availability  of  an  aircraft 
like  the  nuclear-powered  subsonic  air 
freighter.  I  believe  this  ugly  duckling  of  Air 
Cargo  can  become  a  Cinderella  overnight. 
The  Princes  of  the  Airlines  will  be  courUng 
her  with  the  same  ardor  they  now  bestow 
on  over-coddled  passengers.  (Those  riding  in 
first  class,  that  is.)  Those  who  fill  the  plane 
and  make  possible  the  profits  will  still  b« 
crammed  Into  seats  too  close  and  too  small 
except  for  a  troup  of  Singer's  Midgets. 

Low  cost,  bargain-basement  air  freight 
rates,  coupled  with  the  "factory  fresh"  de- 
livery air  transportation  can  give,  will  at- 
tract to  the  air  thousands  of  products  and 
produce  now  lumbering  on  a  one  week's  trip 
acro.s8  continents  and  a  month's  trip  over 
oceans  by  rail  and  by  ship.  But  again,  I 
emphasize  that  air  freight  Is  tied  at  both 
ends  to  surface  transportation  and  the  tech- 
nical and  compeutive  problems  which  exist 
today  between  modes  have  got  to  be  removed. 
It  is  possible — yes,  probable— that  air 
cargo  may  develop  so  well  that  comblnatloa 
cargo  and  passenger  transports  with  low 
steerage  type  rates  may  introduce  an  en- 
tirely new  service  Into  air  transport. 

Lets  look  now  at  the  airport  problem.  The 
Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  held  hearings 
in  late  August  on  airports.  So  far  we  have 
come  up  with  lots  of  unanswered  questions 
and  no  visible  solutions. 

Everything  that  goes  up  must  come  down, 
the  old  childhood  saying  goes.  That's  true 
for  the  aircraft  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Only 
an  airport  can  launch  and  retrieve  an  air- 
plane. I'm  afraid  that  our  airport  problem, 
mundane  as  It  is,  may  be  the  most  crucial 
transportation  problem  of  tomorrow.  For 
with  the  ground  problem  goes  the  upper  side 
of  the  coin — the  air  space  above  the  airport 
and  the  approach  zones  into  that  air  space.  It 
Is  limited,  a  point  few  airline  operators  have 
realized. 

First,  where  can  we  find  sufficient  land, 
properly  located  and  usable?  How  can  we 
possibly  dig  up  the  money  to  pay  for  the  tre- 
mendous Investment  In  new  airports  which 
must  be  made?  I  think  by  1975  we  will  have 
completed  what  I  call  the  second  round  of 
airport  construction  that  la  essentially  be- 
ginning now.  By  1975  the  total  cost  of  this 
second  round  of  development  will  be  $6  bil- 
lion, including  terminals  and  other  facilities 
for  which  federal  funds  are  not  presently 
available.  I  think  we  wni  need  another  two 
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dozen  new  Jet  airports  in  major  cities  which 
already  have  existing  airports. 

There  are  two  measures  of  an  airport's 
capacity— Its  IFR  and  Its  \TR  capacity.  We 
have  already  exceeded  the  Instrument 
weather  capacity  at  virtually  all  our  major 
airports  during  peak  hours.  We  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  our  good  weather 
capacity  will  be  exceeded.  We  have  already 
passed  It  at  Washington  National  and  the  es- 
timates are  that  It  wiU  be  exceeded  In  the 
New  York  area  by  1970.  This  means  not  Jtist 
an  Increase  In  the  size  of  the  airport.  It 
means  new  airports  at  different  locations  In 
the  same  metropolitan  area,  because  of  the 
dangerous  air  space  congestion  over  and 
around  an  airport. 

It  takes  a  good  seven  or  eight  years  from  the 
initial  planning  to  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
jor airport.  So  you  have  to  decide  now  how 
many  new  airports  will  be  needed  to  handle 
the  trafBc  demands  of  the  future,  where  they 
will  be  located  and  what  type  of  aircraft  they 
wUl  handle,  and  then  try  to  get  by  with  the 
property  owners  with  a  neighborly  spirit. 

This  entails  some  discussion  as  to  what 
kind  of  airports  there  will  be.  Can  we  con- 
tinue to  have  airports  open  to  all  kinds  of 
traffic  or  should  we  have  specialized  airports, 
some  for  general  aviation,  some  for  subur- 
ban and  feeder  lines,  some  for  domestic 
trunks  and  some  for  overse.^s  airlines? 

Also  with  respect  to  the  airlines,  would  It 
be  better  to  have  relatively  close-in  low  cost 
airports  to  handle  STOL  flights  and  separate 
far-out  airports  for  long  haul  and  interna- 
tional flights?  I  think  we  must  come  to  a 
system  of  specialized  and  separate  airports, 
not  only  for  convenience  but  al.so  for  safety. 
The  CAB'S  Northeast  Corridor  Investigation 
will,  I  believe,  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

At  the  same  time  we  construct  new  air- 
ports, we  must  modernize  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  above  the  airports.  The  Senate 
has  appropriated  $50  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  1968  for  Just 
this  purpose,  much  more  will  be  required. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  general 
aviation  aircraft,  anticipated  to  be  at  least 
180.000  by  1976.  our  airways  will  become 
as  crowded  as  our  highways  are  during  peak 
traiflc  hours.  Since  most  of  our  air  trips, 
particularly  general  aviation,  are  250  miles 
or  less.  I  think  we  can  anticipate  quite  a 
traSlc  Jam  in  the  airways  which  are  not  now 
\inder  positive  control. 

I  believe  positive  control  itself  must  be 
extended  to  all  types  of  aircraft.  This  pre- 
sents quite  a  problem  for  general  aviation 
because  the  electronic  equipment  now  avail- 
able that  is  compatible  with  the  present  con- 
trol system  is  prohibitive  In  both  cost  and 
weight  for  general  aviation  aircraft.  Serious 
research  efforts  must  be  made  during  the 
coming  decade  to  perfect  low  cost,  light 
weight  electronic  equipment,  so  that  general 
aviation  aircraft  could  be  placed  under  posi- 
tive control.  But  what  system  can  handle 
positive  control  for  all  commercial  transports 
plus  180.000  possible  small  aircraft? 

From  the  government  policy  standpoint. 
I  think  the  systems  approach,  coupled  with 
the  technology  which  will  be  available  in  the 
Kite  70's  and  early  SO's.  will  require  a  close 
examination  of  our  concepts  of  competition, 
common  ownership  of  transportation  com- 
panies, and  antitrust  laws.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  will  play  an  active  role  In 
this  examination  and  in  recommending  to 
the  Congress  the  policies  that  should  be 
adopted. 

If  the  capital  requirements  are  too  great 
for  any  one  airline  to  finance  Its  fleet,  should 
we  then  permit  a  merger  between  major  air- 
lines? What  substitute  for  competition  would 
you  have  If  mergers  reduce  the  number  of 
airlines  to  a  few  giant  companies?  It  may  be 
that  new  airline  companies  will  have  to  be 
formed  to  raise  the  capital  and  provide  the 
service  required  by  the  public  In  the  SO's. 
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This  means  a  relaxation  in  current  govern- 
ment attitudes  on  new  entrants. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  already  Indicated  in 
public  speeches  that  he  Is  looking  very  deeply 
into  the  question  of  common  ownership  of 
transportation  companies.  This  crosses  modal 
lines  and  Is  contrary  to  current  views  on  com- 
petition. 

Noise  and  air  pollution  will  be  significant 
problems,  unless  technology  can  produce  a 
quieter  engine  and  a  cleaner  fuel.  We  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  time  where  an  arotised 
citizenry  vk'ill  Just  not  tolerate  any  more 
noise  around  the  airport. 

There  are  Just  a  few  problems  that  come 
into  the  mind  of  this  legislator.  I  must  con- 
fess they  are  more  of  a  p>oUcy  nature  than 
some  which  you  will  undoubtedly  encounter 
In  operating  your  airlines.  But  I  toss  them 
out  In  the  hope  you  will  give  them  some 
consideration,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
air  transportation  can  ever  be  the  effective 
mode  of  transporUitlon  it  promises  to  be 
unless  some  of  the  social  problems  tech- 
nology creates  are  solved. 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  and  the  manner  In  which 
I  have  phrased  them  do  not  In  any  way  Indi- 
cate any  particular  Inclination  of  my  own. 
In  most  resp)ects  I  Just  regard  them  as  prob- 
lems that  will  arise  for  which  solutions  must 
be  found. 

I  have  enjoyed  being  with  you  again  and 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  aviation 
with  you.  I  commend  you  on  the  progress 
you  have  made  and  urge  you  to  continue  your 
tradition  of  excellence  and  public  service. 


THE  FEDERAL  HEARING  EXAMINER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  today 
at  noon,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  made  a  speech  at  the  fifth  an- 
nual seminar  luncheon  of  the  Federal 
Trial  Examiners  Conference,  entitled 
"The  Future  for  the  Federal  Hearing 
Examiner."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  address  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Future  for  the  Feder.w. 

Hearing    Examiner 

(Speech   by   Senator  Prank  Carlson,   Fifth 

Annual  Seminar  Luncheon,  Federal  Trial 

Examiners    Conference,    University    Club. 

Washington,  DC,  October  25,  1967) 

My  good  friend  George,  Chairman  Young- 
blood,  Chairman  Macy.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men and  members  of  the  Federiil  Trial  Elxam- 
Iners  Conference. 

I  feel  deeply  honored  to  appear  before  this 
distinguished  group  of  Jurists  in  the  field 
of  administrative  law.  I  also  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you  today  because 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  those  of  us  on 
Capitol  Hill  who  serve  our  government  as 
members  of  Congress  to  have  this  kind  of 
direct  contact  with  others  who  serve  our  gov- 
ernment In  a  different  but  equaUy  Important 
way.  In  your  case — the  most  important  and 
interesting  area  of  administrative  law. 

You  know.  I  accepted  your  coixilal  Invita- 
tion to  speak  with  some  nervousness.  I  am 
Just  a  little  nervous  about  speaking  to  an 
audience  comprised  of  lawyers  I  am  hope- 
ful you  will  give  my  remarks  a  fair  and  un- 
biased hearing.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  I  feel  somewhat  like  our  belabored 
President,  surrounded  by  many  experts.  Per- 
haps I  should  have  taken  a  poll  amongst 
you  to  determine  my  subject. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  lawyers.  The 
legal  profession  has — as  all  Americans 
know — made  tremendous  contributions  to 
our  remarkable  and  frankly.  I  think  wonder- 
ful, basic  principles  of  government 


Today,  you  good  people  here  at  this  lunch- 
eon, are  contlntilng  this  great  tradition. 
Your  contributions  have  been  made  possible 
through  a  new  and  exciting  addition  to  our 
government — some  have  even  called  It  the 
fourth  branch  of  government. 

This  fourth  branch  was  conceived  only  a 
score  of  years  ago — a  short  time  In  the  hls- 
tx)ry  of  any  branch  of  law — when  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  was  unanimously 
approved  by  Congress.  Since  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  become  keenly 
aware  of  Its  Importance  and  more  Important, 
the  effect  Its  personnel  system  has  had  on 
our  nation. 

Enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Act  hailed 
it  as  a  "bill  of  rights"  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  whose  affairs  are 
controlled  or  regulated  In  one  way  or  an- 
other by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— they  called  It  a  long  sought  advance 
In  democratic  government — or  comprehen- 
sive charter  of  private  liberty  and  a  solemn 
undertaking  of  official  fairness. 

The  Act  actually  shaped  your  future  des- 
tiny. It  bound  the  activities  of  administra- 
tive agencies,  It  changed  the  status  of  hear- 
ing officers,  it  assigned  more  responsibility 
to  the  Civil  Sen'lce  Commissioner  in  the  field 
of  administration  and  to  all  of  these  people 
it  presented  challenging  problems— some  of 
these  problems  we  still  have  with  us  today, 
problems  that  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

The  passage  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  and  it  might  well  be  caned  your 
act.  climaxed  years  of  effort  and  controversy. 
Its  infancy  was  stormy  and  its  adolescence 
painful.  Now.  today.  It  Is  still  misunderstood 
and  not  appreciated  by  many  whom  it  should 
challenge  and  who  might  help  shape  Its 
stm  unfulfilled  future.  You  who  are  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act,  make  records  and  rec- 
ommend or  hand  down  binding  decisions  of 
Government  that  have  far  reaching  Impact 
on  the  individual  rights  and  property  that 
affect  the  dally  lives  of  every  American. 

There  are  three  items  that  perhaps  I  can 
touch  on  very  briefly  that  concern  yotir 
most  Important  responsibility.  In  your  fall 
newsletter,  your  most  able  president  talked 
about  ways  in  which  compensation  of  ex- 
aminers might  be  Increased.  I  know  that  in 
these  times  of  Infiatlon  that  honest,  forth- 
right discussion  concerning  compensation  is 
a  necessary  topic. 

Secondly.  I  know  there  is  strong  senti- 
ment among  you  for  elevating  the  status 
and  dignity  of  your  position  and  the  pro- 
ceedings over  which  you  preside  to  the  level 
enjoyed  by  our  courts.  I  share  this  senti- 
ment. 

Finally.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  how 
I  feel  about  the  Importance  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Process  In  our  government,  and  there- 
fore, in  our  way  of  life. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  many 
years  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  In  the  Senate — a  committee  I 
know  you  are  familiar  with.  I  have  long 
made  it  a  special  point  to  get  adequate  pay 
and  appvroprlate  prestige  and  recognition 
for  all  Federal  employees.  I  assure  you  that 
includes  the  high  level  classification  that 
you  here  today  presently  hold — and  I  am  sure 
enjoy. 

Frankly.  I  feel  your  President's  remarks  In 
your  fall  newsletter  are  as  candid  and  pax>p>er 
as  any  that  I  could  make.  President  Yorung- 
blood  said,  and  I  quote: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  a  primary  thrust 
should  be  made  In  the  area  of  Increased 
compensation  for  Hearing  Examiners  in  the 
immediate  foreseeable  futtire.  The  climate 
is  not  right  on  the  HIU  and  off  the  Hill 
among  those  whose  support  we  would  need 
for  a  successful  campaign. 

"We  will,  of  couse.  be  alert  for  any  change 
In  the  situation  that  might  affect  this  con- 
clusion." 

Your  President  continued  by  saying : 

"I  am  pleased  to  report,  however,  that  all 
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fonner  GS-14  examiners  except  four,  are  now 
at  the  GS-15  level.  We  will  continue  to  up- 
grade all  examiners." 

Now  I  know  that  some  of  you  feel  you  are 
not  yet  adequately  paid  for  the  high  level 
and  most  important  service  you  render — I 
happen  to  share  this  view,  I  hope,  however, 
you  win  reflect  seriously  on  the  Improvements 
taiat  have  been  made  In  the  years  that  co- 
incide with  your  own  tenure  In  otBce. 

I  assure  you  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  Capitol  Hill  have  Joined  me  In  eontlnulng 
to  narrow  the  differential  that  has  existed  In 
pay  available  from  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  society.  This  work  has  not 
been  In  vain.  We  narrowed  the  gap  and  I 
promise  our  efforts  win  continue.  I  think  the 
key  thing  to  remember  concerning  an  In- 
crease In  pay  Is  the  statement  by  your  Presi- 
dent— 

"We  will,  of  course,  be  alert  for  any  change 
In  the  present  situation  that  could  lead  to 
realistic  proposals  for  Increased  compensa- 
tion." 

I  am  sure  that  virtually  everyone  that 
works  for  a  living  feels  proper  compensation 
is  his  basic  or  primary  goal.  However,  this 
country  Is  beginning  to  realize  that  all  Amer- 
icans— regardless  of  occupation — must  also 
have  recognition  and  dignity.  Dignity  that 
stems  from  the  knowledge  that  they  are  doing 
an  important  job — and  doing  It  well. 

Frankly,  I  feel  the  confusing  title  of  Hear- 
ing Examiner  now  applied  to  your  office 
should  be  replaced  with  something  more  ac- 
curately deecrlblng  the  service  you  perform — 
a  title  that  would  also  dignify  your  office. 
All  too  often  In  government  today,  names 
are  changed  to  protect  and  perhaps  proje-t 
the  ego  of  the  agency.  However,  I  feel  that 
any  change  that  would  add  to  the  dignity 
and  the  definition  of  your  office  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public  and  those  people  who  come 
before  you  as  witnesses  and  litigants  Is  cer- 
tainly worthwhile.  I  have  heard  several  sug- 
gestions— Administrative  Judge  cr  possibly 
Federal  Trial  Judge— both,  I  think,  more  ac- 
curately describe  your  work. 

Whatever  the  title.  It  should  lend  dignity 
and  clarification  to  your  office.  Manv  people 
do  not  realize  who  Hearing  Examiners  are 
or  what  their  function  is. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  time  a  man  In  a 
rural  community  read  in  the  local  newspa- 
per where  a  Hearing  Examiner  had  been  as- 
signed to  a  specific  case  He  told  his  friends 
a  traveling  ear  specialist  had  come  to  town 
Now,  I  know  few  people  would  come  up 
with  that  definition,  but  It  is  quite  likely 
many  more  are  not  fuUy  aware  of  the  wide 
scope  and  tremendous  importance  of  the  de- 
cialonB  a  Hearing  Examiner  makes  Usually, 
the  agency  you  represent,  state  or  federal, 
gets  the  credit — or  the  blame — but  If  the 
Job  la  well  done  and  credit  la  due.  It  should 
go  to  that  man  who  Is  known  now  as  a  Hear- 
ing Examiner  and  whose  title  In  the  future 
should  reflect  this  kind  of  contribution  to- 
wards  our   American   Qovenunent 

Let     us     look     now    at    the    other    side 
of  the  coin  and  mention  a  word  that  many 

times  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  today's  world 

responsibility.  Quite  a  storm  raged  around 
Administrative  Law  In  the  past  Tour  critics 
argued  that  administrative  agencies  were  In- 
fringing upon  the  traditional  function  of 
the  court  system  and  charged  with  bltter- 
nees  that  there  was  a  basic  defect  In  a  sys- 
tem that  permitted  one  entity  to  act  as 
proeecutor.  Judge  and  Jury  in  a  given  ca«e 
I  feel  this  storm  has  subsided  considerably 
and  largely  due  to  your  efforts.  It  Is  tre- 
mendously Important  that  we  who  work  in 
government  must  remain  impartial.  We  must 
eliminate  the  mistaken  Idea  that  admlnls- 
traUve  decisions  are  based  on  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  should  be  the  goal  of  you  here  today 
to  achieve  that  degree  of  public  acceptance 
and  high  respect  paid  to  our  courts  and 
Judges. 

In  a  highly  publicized  decision  some  years 
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ago.  Involving  the  "Appalachian  Consplr- 
acy"  and  the  Mafla,  a  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals said,  "we  cannot  state  too  strongly  our 
view  that  It  Is  Incumbent  for  trial  judges  to 
analyze  with  meticulous  care  the  evidence  as 
to  each  defendant.  You.  as  trial  Judges,  have 
a  grave  responsibility  to  go  over  the  evidence 
In  every  case  you  try  and  to  relate  it  to  the 
Congressional  Intent  of  the  statute  you  In- 
terpret, rather  than  to  render  decisions  on  a 
basis  of  personal  opinions  concerning  social 
Improvement. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
your  InterpreUtlon  of  social  justice  must 
not  become  the  controlling  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing our  citizens  In  violation  of  admin- 
istrative law  as  a  substitute  for  adequate  evi- 
dence and  proof  of  the  violation. 

I  have  a  pretty  strong  conviction  that  no 
court  can  be  better  than  the  Judge  presiding 
over  it  and  that  no  quasl-Judlclal  system  or 
Administrative  Process  can  be  any  better 
than  the  individual  or  the  Board  or  the  Com- 
mission that  renders  the  decision.  It  seems 
certain  to  me  that  no  one  Individual  has 
as  great  an  Impact  on  the  end  result  of  the 
whole  Administrative  Process  as  the  Hearing 
or  Trial  Examiner  who  makes  the  Initial 
decision. 

Tlie  Importance  of  what  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  are  doing  reaUy  becomes  signifi- 
cant when  we  realize  the  Administrative 
Process  reaches  into  our  lives  and  affects 
each  and  every  one  of  us  in  the  vital  prob- 
lem areas  of  what  we  shall  eat— what  we 
shall  wear— what  we  shall  earn— and  under 
what  conditions  we  shall  work.  Every  step 
that  you  take  must  be  with  the  highest  In- 
tegrity—the greatest  abUity— and  the  fairest 
sense  of  justice. 

Reflecting  upon  the  importance  of  your 
task,  It  becomes  obvious  to  me  that  you 
should  be  adequately  paid— that  you  should 
enjoy  the  recognition  and  dignity  that  your 
performance  of  this  most  difficult  and  Im- 
portant Job  deserves — that  you  should  be 
provided  with  the  appropriate  facilities 
needed  to  render  your  services  at  a  maximum 
level  of  performance. 

Too  often  we  take  the  obvious  for  granted 
however.  I  acknowledge  that  It  is  one  of  my 
duties  and  the  duty  of  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  trial  Judges  to  continue 
to  do  such  a  fine  Job. 

When  I  started  this  talk,  I  made  a  mental 
note  that  I  wouldn't  try  to  outtalk  a  group 
of  talented  lawyers.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
perhaps  I  have  already  spoken  too  long  and 
said  far  to  little. 

I  want  to  say  though,  that  I  have  really 
enjoyed  being  here  with  you— that  I  appre- 
ciate so  much  having  been  Invited— and  that 
I  personally  have  a  keen  respect  for  the  most 
important  and  vital  Job  that  you  are  doing. 

We  are  both  so  very  lucky.  You  as  law- 
yers—and more  precisely  as  lawyers  who  exer- 
cise your  legal  skill  as  Judges— and  I  as  a 
member  of  that  great  lawmaking  body  called 
the  United  States  Senate,  are  both  engaged 
In  activities  unexcelled  In  the  opportunities 
they  a.fford  to  be  of  service  to  mankind 

There  can  be  no  finer  service  or  occupation 
than  guaranteeing  to  all  men  everywhere 
reasonable  Justice,  personal  llbertv  and  a 
favorable  climate  and  situation  in  which 
every  individual  can  secure  for  himself  and 
his  family  the  fruits  of  a  life  well  lived 

This  Is  your  purpose  and  your  function. 
It  Is  also  mine.  I  pledge  to  you  my  continued 
support  of  your  activity  and  congratulate  you 
for  what  you  have  done  and  what  you  will 
continue  to  do. 


It  is  a  time  for  Russians  to  look  back  at 
what  they  have  accomplished  and  to  look 
fon\'ard  to  what  may  be  possible.  Tak- 
ing stock  is  serious  business  for  a  great 
power  in  a  world  which  depends  for  iis 
future  existence  on  improving  interna- 
tional relationships. 

Still  unaccomplished  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  complete  guarantee  of  rights 
to  3  million  Jewish  citizens  who  seek 
nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  be 
Jews.  Although  there  has  been  consider- 
able progress  in  recent  years,  Soviet  Jews 
who  wish  to  practice  their  religion  and 
cultural  tradition  are  still  not  as  free  to 
do  so  as  other  minority  groups  in  that 
country. 

Publication  of  devotional  literature 
and  production  of  devotional  articles  are 
both  restricted.  Official  communication 
with  Jews  throughout  the  world  is  pro- 
hibited, in  contrast  to  the  practice  with 
other  religious  groups.  Study  at  home 
and  abroad  for  prospective  religious 
leaders  Is  almost  completely  prohibited 
and  worship  facilities  themselves  are  be- 
coming increasingly  inadequate. 

Jews  who  wi.sh  to  leave  the  countrj- 
are  kept  from  doing  so.  and  Jews  are 
discouraged  from  holding  significant 
positions  in  and  out  of  government.  In 
short,  there  is  still  an  important  dif- 
ference in  the  Soviet  Union  between  the 
treatment  of  Jews  and  the  treatment  of 
other  minority  groups. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  be  true.  Soviet 
ideology  condemns  anti-Semitism,  and 
officially  there  is  no  rationale  in  Rus.sia 
for  discrimination  aga!n,st  Jews.  Still. 
even  though  the  treatment  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  earlier  persecution  there  and 
elsewhere.  Russian  Jews  remain  a  dis- 
advantaged minority— with  restrictions 
which  affect  the  practices  and  traditions 
which  are  vital  to  their  continuing  e.xlst- 
ence  as  Jpws. 

The  desire  of  Russian  Jews  to  be  Jew- 
ish is  certainly  no  threat  to  the  Soviet 
structure.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Soviet 
Jews  should  be  denied  the  rights  afford- 
ed other  religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  President,  every  great  nation  of 
the  world  has  much  to  accom.plish  In 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  minorities  of 
all  kinds.  Let  us  hope  that  one  manifes- 
tation of  continuing  progress  toward  a 
better  world  will  be  the  relief  of  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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THE    CHAMIZAL    TREATY:    NOT  AN 
END.  BUT  A  BEGINNING 


JEWS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.   MONDALE.   Mr.   President,   this 


year  the  Soviet  Union  celebrates  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  revolution  which 
brought  its  present  form  of  government 
to  power. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  Saturday  will  be  a  historic  day  in 
my  State,  and  a  landmark  day  in  the 
history  of  cooperation  and  friendship 
between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
United  States.  On  Saturday,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  the  United  States 
and  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  of 
Mexico  will  meet  on  a  piece  of  land 
between  the  cities  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and 
Cludad  Juarez,  Chihuahua.  The  land  is 
called  "El  Chamizal"  by  the  Mexicans, 
which  means  "the  thicket." 

The  two  Presidents  will  sign  the  final 
acts  carrying  out  the  Chamizal  Treaty, 
finalizing  an  agreement  that  stems  from 


three  score  years  of  negotiations,  settling 
a  long  disagreement  over  the  boundary 
that  runs  along  the  Rio  Grande  between 
my  State  and  the  Mexican  state  of 
Chihuahua. 

But  the  signing  of  the  deeds  under  the 
Chamizal  Treaty  is  not  just  the  end  of 
a  friendly  disagreement.  It  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  whole  new  chapter  in  what 
has  already  been  a  beautiful  and  re- 
warding brotherhood  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  and  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  and  the  Mexican  people.  On 
Saturday,  Americans  and  Mexicans 
should  feel  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction as  we  clasp  hands  in  friend- 
ship founded  upon  mutual  respect.  Al- 
though the  Chamizal  is  a  small  tract 
of  land,  the  eradication  of  doubt  about 
its  possesion  is  a  monumental  event  in 
international  relations  and  an  event 
that  could  only  happen  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  absolute  trust  and  cordiality. 

Many  people  have  played  a  I'ole  in  this 
settlement.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
went  to  Mexico  on  June  20,  1962,  on  a 
state  visit  to  discuss  hemispheric  and 
international  problems  with  then-Presi- 
deiit  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico,  and 
it  was  during  that  meeting  that  the  seeds 
of  agreement  on  the  need  for  settling  the 
Chamizal  dispute  came  about.  The  next 
day,  June  30,  the  two  Presidents  issued 
a  joint  communique  affirming  a  new  era 
of  friendship  and  understanding  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  pledg- 
ing to  find  a  solution  to  the  Chamizal 
question. 

Since  that  day  5  years  and  5  months 
ago,  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
determination  to  settle  this  area  of  con- 
flict has  been  magnificent.  The  list  of 
credits  in  this  remarkable  negotiation 
should  include  hundreds  of  persons — rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Mexican  Foreign  Office,  the 
States  of  Texas  and  Chihuahua,  the  cities 
of  El  Paso  and  Juarez,  officials  of  El  Paso 
County,  and  many  private  citizens  rep- 
resenting business,  labor,  the  church, 
schools,  and  virtually  every  aspect  of 
community  life. 

Two  key  figures  in  what  must  often 
have  been  a  tediously  complicated  affair 
were  Joseph  F.  Friedkin  and  David  Her- 
rera  Jordan,  the  American  and  Mexican 
members,  respectively,  on  the  Interna- 
tional Boundai-y  and  Water  Commission. 
Mr.  Friedkin  and  Mr.  Herrera  Jordan 
and  their  staffs  worked  tirelessly  for  5 
years  and  5  months  toward  this  settle- 
ment, and  Saturday's  ceremony  should 
be  a  very  satisfying  climax  to  their  labor. 

The  same  praise  is  certainly  justified 
for  our  former  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
my  fellow  Texan.  Thomas  Mann,  for  Mr. 
Manuel  Tello.  the  farmer  Mexican  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  for  Mr. 
Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  who  was  Mexican 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  when 
the  Chamizal  talks  were  initiated  in  1962 
and  who  is  now  the  verj-  capable  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Relations  under  President 
Diaz  Ordaz. 

Locally,  former  El  Paso  County  Judges 
Glenn  Woodard  and  Travis  Johnson 
worked  closely  with  American  and  Mexi- 
can Government  representatives,  as  did 
Mayor  Judson  WilUams,  of  EI  Paso.  The 
Pity  officials  of  Juarez  have  been  ex- 


tremely helpful  throughout  the  negotiat- 
ing and  planning,  and  Congressman 
Richard  White  and  the  present  El  Paso 
County  Judge,  Colbert  Coldwell,  have 
been  Instrumental  in  following  through 
on  final  details. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  every  U.S.  President  has  made 
a  concerted  and  honest  effort  to  resolve 
the  Chamizal  border  question,  but  it  was 
not  until  President  John  F.  Kennedy  took 
action  that  a  settlement  seemed  a  possi- 
ble reality. 

At  the  Chamizal  ceremoiiy  in  El  Paso, 
on  September  25.  1964.  to  commemorate 
the  successful  signing  of  the  Convention. 
President  Johnson  remarked: 

Let  us  always  remember  that  ...  (a)  great 
man  whose  vi.slonary  state.:manshlp  made 
this  possible  was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Through  the  determined  efforts  of  our 
late  President.  U.S.  policy  on  the  Chami- 
zal dispute  was  viewed  in  a  new  light. 
It  was  President  Kennedy's  belief  that 
this  longstanding  dispute  should  not 
continue  to  interfere  with  United  States- 
Mexican  harmony,  and  he  took  definite 
steps  to  insure  that  a  complete  solution, 
satisfactory  to  both  Governments,  be  ar- 
rived at. 

By  August  of  1963,  a  Chamizal  Con- 
vention was  drawn  up  and  signed  which 
provided  for  the  ceding  of  437  acres  of 
land  in  the  El  Paso  area  to  the  Mexican 
city  of  Juarez,  near  the  lines  of  a  1911 
arbitration  award. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  rati- 
fied the  Chamizal  Treaty  on  December 
17,  1963.  It  was  my  privilege  to  present 
the  case  for  ratification  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  to 
speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication. As  a  young  lawyer,  I  lived  and 
practiced  law  in  El  Paso  for  3'2  years, 
and  to  me  the  settlement  of  this  old 
source  of  irritation  between  our  two  na- 
tions was  a  matter  of  .prime  importance. 
I  am  glad  to  have  been  privileged  to  have 
a  small  part  in  the  ratification  chapter 
of  the  settlement. 

A  few  days  later,  in  December  of  1963, 
President  Johnson  signed  the  instrument 
of  ratification,  and  on  January  14.  1964. 
the  convention  entered  into  force. 

To  the  people  of  El  Paso,  the  Chamizal 
settlement  means  a  new  future  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  their  city, 
hitherto  impeded  for  the  past  100  years. 
Propertv  owners  who  had  been  plagued 
by  uncertain  titles  to  land  in  the  dis- 
puted area  can  proceed  with  improve- 
ment projects.  The  Chamizal  settlement 
has  removed  an  area  of  Mexican  terri- 
tor>'  in  downtown  El  Paso  which  had  be- 
fore been  an  obstacle  to  construction  of 
efficient  traffic  arteries  and  public  utility 
projects.  The  riverfront  on  both  sides 
of  the  boundary  has  been  enhanced  as 
part  of  an  overall  beautiflcation  project. 
With  the  eradication  of  the  dispute,  in- 
ternational flood  control  measures  are 
being  instituted  for  the  general  benefit 
of  both  cities.  Always  harmonious  ties 
between  El  Paso  and  Juarez — sister  cities 
of  the  Rio  Grande — are  even  stronger  to- 
day. 

The  1964  conclusion  of  the  Chamizal 
Convention  was  only  the  first  phase  of 
the  termination  of  this  dispute.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  fulfilling  the  tenns  of  the 


settlement  fell  upon  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  President  Johnson  saw  it 
through.  The  U.S.  Government  was 
charged  with  acquiring  all  the  land  to 
be  ceded  to  Mexico.  In  order  for  this  to 
be  accomplished.  4.500  U.S.  citizens, 
residents  of  that  land,  had  to  be  com- 
pensated and  relocated  in  other  parts  of 
El  Paso.  Businesses  had  to  be  moved. 
Federal  facilities  and  railroads  had  to  be 
relocated. 

The  challenge  was  met.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  needs  by  appro- 
priating $44.9  million  to  facilitate  the 
settlement.  From  the  beginning.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Congress  were  de- 
termined that  the  cost  of  the  Chamizal 
settlement  should  not  fall  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  El  Paso.  Proceeding  on  this 
premise,  the  Government  consulted  and 
worked  closely  with  officials  and  civic 
leaders  of  the  city.  All  attempts  were 
made  to  make  adequate  compensation 
to  the  dislocated  citizens  and  to  aid  them 
in  making  new  homes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  day  for 
the  people  of  Texas  and  for  inter-Amer- 
ican relations.  The  signing  of  this  treaty 
represents  a  vlctorj-  for  reason.  In  the 
words  of  President  Johnson  the  Chami- 
zal Treaty  will  stand  a.-^  "a  symbol  to  all 
the  world  that  the  most  troublesome  of 
problems  can  yield  to  the  tools  of  peace" 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  JEWS 
m  THE  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  iJi  approximately  2  weeks,  on 
November  7.  the  Soviet  Union  will  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
dancing  in  the  streets  and  other  joyful 
events  that  accompany  a  nation's  cele- 
bration of  its  birthday. 

One  segment  of  the  Russian  society, 
however,  will  ha\e  little  or  no  reason  to 
join  in  these  festivities  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  of  the  3  million  Jews  who  now  live 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today.  October  25,  is  the  eve  of  the 
Jewish  holiday  Simchath  Torah — mean- 
ing "Rejoice  in  the  Law.  "  For  the  past 
3  years  thousands  of  Soviet  Jewish  youth 
have  demonstrated  in  the  streets  and 
synagogues  on  this  day  to  illustrate 
graphically  their  intense  hunger  for  a 
distinctive  Jewish  experience  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  pressures.  It  also  provides  an 
occasion  for  measuring  Soviet  perfonn- 
ance  against  its  continued  denial  to  So- 
viet Jews  the  rights  permitted  other  So- 
viet nationality  groups. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  religious 
and  cultural  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Today,  for  example, 
there  is  not  a  single  Yiddish  school  or  a 
single  Yiddish  class  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
although  Soviet  law  requires  '-he  orga- 
nization of  such  classe  at  the  request 
of  10  parents. 

There  are  no  schools  or  clases  in  any 
language  to  enable  Jews  to  learn  some- 
thing Jewish;  whether  it  be  history,  cul- 
ture, literature,  or  even  their  most  re- 
cent past— the  martyrdom  of  Soviet  Jews 
during  the  Nazi  holocaust. 

Jewish  communal-cultural  institutions 
have  been  destroy.  Jewish  publishing 
houses  and  book  distributing  agencies  do 
not  exist 
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The  famed  Jewish  State  Theater  of 
Moscow  has  been  "padlocked"  since  1949. 
Jewish  participation  In  political  affairs 
is  unknown. 

The  paradox  is  that  Soviet  ideology, 
practices,  law,  and  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion all  encourage  nationalities  to  per- 
petuate their  group  existence  through 
cultural  and  educational  Institutions  in 
their  own  languages.  And  Jews  are  le- 
gally defined  by  Russia  as  a  nationality. 
But  the  suppression  of  Jewish  culture 
and  religion  is  without  parallel  among 
religious  and  ethnic  minorities  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  extent  to  which  this  sup- 
pression is  carried  is  reflected  In  the 
latest  edition  of  the  large  Soviet  Ency- 
clopedia. Yiddish  Is  there  defined  as  the 
"former  language  of  the  Russian  Jews." 
We  might  call  this  "linguaclde." 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  commit  the 
sin  of  silence.  The  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal Injustices  practiced  against  Soviet 
Jewry  must  be  exposed  in  the  market- 
place of  world  opinion. 

I  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
tinue and  to  strengthen  Its  discussion  of 
the  religious  and  cultural  persecution  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  through 
this  International  forum  that  world 
opinion  can  make  Itself  most  effectively 
felt  In  Russia. 


This  Is  not  a  story  about  Sargent  Shrlver 
or  OEO,  or  wbat  180  mlUton  Americana  think. 
This  Is  one  reporter's  opinion,  about  one 
school  producing  skilled  drivers  for  the  na- 
tion's trucking  Industry  at  one  Job  Corps 
Center  in  one  OEO  program. 

The  school,  located  at  Camp  Kilmer  in  Edi- 
son. New  Jersey.  Is  called  officially  the  "Trans- 
portation and  Warehousing  School."  In  prac- 
Uce,  It  Is  an  elaborate  experiment  In  Ameri- 
can sociology  ...  a  project  aimed  at  giving 
those  youths  from  the  bottom  of  the  social, 
economic  and  educational  bucket  another  op- 
portunity before  they  are  zapped  by  society 
and  Industry  alike  for  good. 

A  representative  for  Rentar  Corp.,  opera- 
tors of  the  school  for  Federal  Electric  Corp., 
OEO's  prime  Kilmer  contractor,  described  the 
show  for  CC J  this  way : 

"We  take  raw  animals  and  turn  them  Into 
human  beings."  Maybe  so.  But  comparing  hu- 
man beings  to  raw  animals  Is  a  crass  compari- 
son. Those  who  share  similar  opinions  are 
without  question  in  the  minority. 


October  25,  1967 


JOB  CORPS  TRAINING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
this  fall,  the  Senate  enacted  a  2-year  au- 
thorization to  continue  and  expand  the 
programs  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  pro- 
ductive of  those  programs  has  been  the 
Job  Corps.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  and  much  criticism, 
much  of  which  is  undeserved. 

The  Job  Corps  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  of 
America's  young  people.  It  attempts  to 
make  productive  taxpayers  out  of  poten- 
tial welfare  clients.  In  a  recent  article 
printed  in  the  Commercial  Car  Journal, 
the  work  of  the  Camp  KUmer  Job  Corps 
Center  in  New  Jersey  is  described.  At 
Camp  Kilmer  young  men  are  trained  to 
handle  trucks  and  to  drive  them.  This  Is 
just  an  example  of  the  work  and  training 
Job  Corps  trainees  receive.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  article  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Job  Corps  Dhivess  Bgrieg  Th.*w   "90  Day' 

WOKDCXS 

(By  Carl  OUnes) 

Expending  on  your  political  and  sociologi- 
cal ouUook.  Sargent  Shrtver's  "War  on  Pover- 
ty" program  la  either  a  total  success  or  total 
failure  or  somewhere  In-between. 

Moet  so-called  liberals  accept  the  success- 
ful theory.  Their  oppoelte  numbero — the  arch 
conservatives— think  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  is  a  mountain  of  bureau- 
cratic gobbledegook.  The  white  racist  doesn't 
like  OEO  because  It  Involves  Negroes.  And 
Negro  leaders  don't  like  It  because  they  say  it 
doeant  do  ...  or  go  far  enoxigh. 

There  are  180  million  Amertcans  walking 
the  face  of  this  country,  most  of  them  have 
some  kind  of  opinion  about  OEO.  That  means 
180  million  different  opinions. 


PAST     MEMORIES 

For  the  Interested,  Camp  Kilmer  looks  to- 
day much  like  It  did  during  the  days  of  World 
War  n.  Most  of  the  two-story  barracks  still 
stand,  although  time,  weather  and  an  occa- 
sional fire  have  taken  their  toll.  The  camp 
Is  still  partially  surrounded  by  a  high  barbed- 
wire  fence  bearing  the  legend:  'VS.  Govern- 
ment Property.  Keep  Out." 

If  one  stands  silent,  It  seems  almost  pos- 
sible to  hear  the  sounds  of  pounding  feet  of 
Ola. 

But  today's  pounding  feet  belong  to  a 
new — If  not  down-troddened  generation— of 
18,  17  and  18-year  olds  walking  to  classes, 
some  for  the  first  time  In  more  than  12 
months.  (Being  a  school  drop-out  is  one  of 
the  basic  requirements  for  the  Job  Corps.) 

Phil  Green,  FEC's  spokesman  at  Kilmer, 
says  approximately  1000  Corpemen  have 
entered  the  "T&W"  school  since  It  opened. 
Of  this  number,  502  have  graduated  from 
one  of  the  four — light,  heavy,  tractor-trailer 
or  forkllft — courses  offered.  Of  the  remaining 
500,  275  are  still  attending  courses  and  an- 
other 225  have  either  dropped  out  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  Job  Corps  centers.  Officials 
report  that  of  the  225  drop-outs,  about  150 
lacked  the  skills  necessary  for  driving  trucks. 
The  remaining  75  were  chronic  disciplinary 
problems.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
zapped. 

The  "T&W"  course  is  actually  four  in  one. 
All  corpsmen  entering  the  program  must 
complete  the  12-week  light  truck  course.  If 
they  successfully  navigate  the  first  three 
months,  they  can  go  on  to  the  nine-week 
heavy  truck  course.  The  tractor-trailer  pro- 
gram Is  next.  That's  six  weeks.  Those  who 
can't  negotiate  the  light  truck  course  are 
shuttled  over  to  the  six-weeks  forkllft  pro- 
gram. 

Whether  or  not  a  corpeman  ever  enters 
the  program  Is  determined  from  basic  test- 
ing given  when  he  arrives. 

And  from  whence  does  he  arrive? 
"hell,  we  don't  know" 
"Hell,  we  don't  know  where  they  come 
from.  All  we  know  is  that  Washington  tells 
us  they're  sending  us  some  corpsmen.  Who 
they  are,  what  they  are,  we  don't  know. 
That's  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to 
determine."  a  Job  Corps  official  explained. 

Indoctrination  Includes  a  complete  physi- 
cal examination,  criminal  record  and  educa- 
catlon  check,  outfitting  In  a  blue  imlform 
and  and  cap.  One  uniform  to  the  corpsman. 
The  cap  color  designates  the  school.  The 
uniform  must  be  returned,  but  corpsmen 
can  keep  their  caps 

Those  who  have  serious  criminal  records 
(10^,-  of  all  corpsmen  have  one  serious  con- 
viction; 27%  minor)  are  weeded  out.  They 
must  also  be  at  least  18  years  old  and  have 
a  4th  or  5th  grade  level  education.  A  corpe- 
man with  some  high  school  training  may  not 


be  any  better  equipped  educationally  than 
one  who  hasn't,  especially  if  he  Is  non-white 
and  comes  from  the  South.  The  average  read- 
ing level  of  all  corpsmen  is  4.7  grade  level 
with  seven  years  of  schooling. 

The  ratio  of  Negroes  and  non-whites  to 
whites  is  high.  70-30,  according  to  records 
Most  of  the  corpsmen  I  talked  with  came 
from  the  South,  but  not  all. 

Although  some  who  enter  the  Center  may 
already  come  armed  with  driver  licenses 
each  corpeman  Is  re-educated  with  the  view-' 
point  that  they  have  never  been  belilnd 
the  wheel  of  a  vehicle. 

Sometime  during  the  12-weeks  of  the  light 
truck  course,  they  are  given  the  written 
driver's  teat  admlnlatered  by  the  N.J.  Motor 
Vehicle  Department.  If  they  pass  the  written 
test,  they  are  given  the  driver's  examination 
and  eventually  a  Garden  State  license. 

The  driver's  Ucense  Is  a  convenience  (they 
also  get  a  regular  government  permit)  be- 
cause sometime  later,  corpsmen  are  permitted 
to  drive  outside  the  camp  area  as  part  of  their 
training.  Under  new  procedures  Just  recently 
adopted.  "T&W"  corpemen  have  assumed 
almost  all  the  hauling  for  the  entU-e  Kilmer 
JC  Center.  The  corpsmen  are  aselgned  to  take 
a  tractor-traUer  Into  the  New  York-North 
Jersey  area,  with  each  student  limited  to  a 
total  of  three  hours  behind  the  wheel  per 
trip.  '^ 

Originally,  Rentar  equipment  was  used  for 
practical  driver  training.  This  equipment— 
23  vehicles — has  since  been  purchased  by 
FEC  for  the  government  from  Rentar  for 
$09,690,  for  Kilmer  use.  Rentar  officials  de- 
clined any  comment  on  the  terms  of  the  sale. 

EQUIPMENT  SHORTAGE 

One  major  difficulty  at  Kilmer  Is  the  lack 
of  training  equipment.  The  Inventory  in- 
cludes three  1963  series  Mack  COE's,  one 
White  7000  tractor  with  a  10-speed  Road- 
Ranger,  leased  to  the  school  for  $1  a  year; 
three  used  I-H  tractors,  four  Ford  Econollne 
and  seven  Dodge  vans:  nine  Dodge  pick-ups; 
six  38-ft  vans  and  one  lowboy  trailer.  Most 
equipment  is  grabbed  off  from  military  sur- 
plus as  It  becomes  available  and  refurbished 
at  the  center's  corpsmen-operated  automo- 
tive repair  school. 

A.slde  from  the  90  minutes  dally  of  aca- 
demic instruction,  a  corpsman  gets  tliree 
hours  a  day  driving  practice.  The  program 
begins  In  the  class  room  with  the  Drlvo- 
trainer,  an  electronic  driver-trainer  device, 
and  progresses  on  to  Instruction  in  highway 
driving,  city  driving,  pre-trlp  Inspection, 
material  handling  and  range  skills.  (The 
range  was  the  site  of  the  July  Mid-Atlantic 
States  Safe  Driver  Roadeo.)  Lack  of  equip- 
ment, however,  forces  many  corpsmen  to  wait 
for  their  chance  behind  the  wheel  in  some 
instances.  The  equipment  to  pupil  ratio  la 
one-to-four.  .Admittedly  the  school  could 
use  additional  tractors. 

Each  Incoming  "T&W"  corpeman  is  given 
a  dark  blue  plastic  briefcase  containing  such 
Items  as  White's  "Driver  Manual";  Babaco's 
trailer  alarm  book;  Smith's  "Defensive  Driv- 
ing Manual":  Pure's  truck  stop  directory: 
ICC's  1967  Safety  Regulations;  ATA's  driver 
fact  book  and  a  driver's  dally  log. 

A  coi-psman  who  successfully  completes  the 
light  truck  course  has  180  hoxu^  behind  the 
wheel.  The  wheel  time  Jumps  up  to  316 
hours  If  he  continues  into  the  heavy  truck 
program  and  436  hours  If  he  completes  the 
tractor-trailer  course. 

NO    PROMISES 

A  corpsman  entering  Kilmer  gets  no  guar- 
antee of  a  Job.  He  is  guaranteed  at  least  three 
Job  Interviews.  This  phase  of  the  program 
has  complications,  however,  because  report- 
edly each  corpsman  must  return  to  the  area 
he  came  from.  Corpsmen  under  21  who  want 
to  relocate  must  have  written  parental  per- 
mission. 

Whether  OEO  has  a  firm  policy  of  placing 
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corpsmen  In  Jobs  within  their  own  commu- 
nity Is  disputed.  Rentar  officials  maintain 
that  such  a  policy  does  exist.  But  FEC  people 
deny  It.  One  FEC  official  says  such  a  i>ollcy 
would  be  self -defeating  because  sending  some 
corpsmen  home  Is  the  last  thing  they  want  to 
do.  The  situation  does  pose  major  problems 
for  Rentar  who  runs  what  it  calls  a  natlon- 
xjlde  employment  office  at  Kilmer. 

How.  for  example,  do  you  place  a  corps- 
man  trained  as  a  truck  driver  in  a  Job  If  he 
comes  from  the  Virgin  Islands  where  some 
have?  Obviously,  Job  opportunities  for  drivers 
are  few.  Or  how  do  you  get  a  JC  graduate 
a  driving  Job  If  he  lives  in  a  rural  or  farming 
area?  Obviously,  again,  you  don't  and  some 
corpsmen  have  completed  the  school  only 
to  return  to  the  family  farm. 

Rentar  and  FEC  officials  both  agree  that 
placing  graduates  has  been  difficult.  The  age 
factor  is  one  major  stumbling  bloc,  but 
racial  prejudice  and  discrimination  among 
employers  Is  suspected  to  be  wide-spread. 

Of  192  corpsmen  graduated  from  the  pro- 
gram in  the  past  7  months,  86.5'"!:  have  ob- 
tained employment,  but  not  necessarily  In 
the  trucking  industry.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  any  comprehensive  and  continuous  fol- 
low-up program  there  Is  no  realistic  way 
of  telling  how  many  of  these  have  stayed. 
The  best  figures  available  from  Federal  Elec- 
tric is  that  82 '"p  or  358  corpsmen  of  437  placed 
since  the  school  opened  have  stayed  on  the 
Job  for  at  least  two  months. 

As  one  official  said :  "We  are  dealing  with 
boys  who  because  of  their  family  and  edu- 
cational background  tend  to  be  very  mobile." 

Since  the  school  opened,  officials  estimate 
that  25  Tc  of  the  "T&W"  graduates  are  work- 
ing at  jobs  other  than  for  what  they  were 
trained. 

Some  long-haul  common  carriers  are  re- 
portedly hiring  corpemen  as  "yard  Jockles" 
imtll  they  reach  21 -years  or  older.  But  the 
greater  employment  opportunities  appear  to 
be  with  firms  in  the  soda  bottling  business, 
such  as  Coca-Cola,  7-Up  and  Pepsi-Cola,  for 
e.xample. 

Many  are  getting  Jobs  as  garbage  and 
refuse  drivers  while  still  others  end  up  as 
delivery  men  for  grocery  stores,  florists  and 
small  specialty  shops. 

Just  how  good  Is  a  Kilmer  corpsman? 

PROGRAM    GOOI>— Btrr 

The  answer  obviously  depends  on  the  in- 
dividual. But  at  least  three  major  common 
carriers  in  the  North  Jersey  and  New  York 
City  area  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
training. 

"Marvelous."  "The  best."  "Top-notch." 
This  is  typical  of  fleet  reaction. 

Harry  Stevens,  a  safety  supervisor  for 
Eastern  Express  says:  "The  training  is  great 
and  I'm  sorry  there  Isn't  another  school  like 
it  around  " 

Still  and  despite  the  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  field,  corpsmen  working  for  Eastern 
Express  and  Bllkay's  Express  and  others  are 
not  working  there  today. 

"One  came  from  Tennessee  and  after  a  few 
weeks  became  homesick.  Another  lived  In 
Brooklyn  and  had  a  commuting  problem," 
Stevens  says. 

At  Bllkay's,  the  corpsman,  also  from  Brook- 
lyn didn't  know  the  territory  and  was  let 
go  after  two  weeks.  But  while  he  was  there, 
he  handled  himself  better  than  many  pro- 
fessional drivers,  one  company  official  said. 

"He  checked  under  the  vehicle  every  day 
for  leaks.  He  positioned  himself  In  the  cab 
and  adjusted  the  rear-view  mirrors  so  he 
could  see.  And  he  asked  for  a  rag  to  clean 
the  windshield."  Bllkay's  says  thev  would 
rehire  him  if  he  could  learn  the  streets  and 
avenues.  "And  that's  something  that  we 
don't  often  promise,"  the  official  added. 

Eastern  and  others  say  they  would  hire 
JCs  if  they  lived  within  reasonable  commut- 
ing distance  to  company  operations.  Others 
said  they  would  hire  them  if  they  were  older, 
but  too  manv  are  under  21. 


When  OEO  first  opened  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, critics  said  it  cost  more  to  train  a 
corpsman  than  It  did  to  keep  a  boy  In  Har- 
vard for  a  year.  JC  officials  admit  that  in 
the  beginning  at  least,  the  criticism  was 
factually  correct.  But  the  longer  the  program 
runs  and  the  more  youths  who  are  trained, 
the  lower  the  costs  become. 

In  1966,  for  example,  the  cost  of  training 
a  single  corpsman  was  $6090  for  nine  months 
and  $8120  for  a  year.  This  year  the  costs 
dropped  to  $5825  and  $7765  and  reportedlv 
haven't  bottomed  yet. 

INDUSTRY  SUPPORTS    THE    JOB    CORPS 

Some  of  America's  Industrial  giants  are 
behind  the  Job  Corps  program  100 'i.  They 
Include  RCA,  Litton  Industries,  General 
Electric,  IBM,  Xerox  and  others.  Like  Fed- 
eral Electric,  they  are  making  It  work. 

Kilmer  Job  Corps  center  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  with  Federal  Electric  and  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University — as  working  part- 
ners. FEC  bid  811.520,000  to  operate  the 
center  under  the  original  contract.  Last  year, 
FEC  received  a  second  contract  for  $12,- 
687.000  covering  a  17-month  period  which 
expires  next  June.  Federal  Electnc's  profit- 
before  taxes — for  running  the  center  is  esti- 
mated at  about  4.2 "i  or  approximately  .»500.- 
000.  Rutgers  has  dropped  out  as  a  partner 
because  of  some  basic  and  rather  disagree- 
able developments.  The  State  University  did 
have  about  30  members  of  its  faculty  in- 
volved in  the  academic  side  of  the  program. 
Now,  it  has  only  one  and  he  Is  Just  a  part- 
time  consultant.  Others  are  on  call,  however, 
for  special  academic  problems. 

Although  publicly  disavowed,  a  report 
leaked  to  the  press  In  the  fall  of  1965  at- 
tacked the  center  for  overcrowding,  high  ab- 
senteeism, slow  Implementation  of  voca- 
tional programs  and  other  assorted  criti- 
cisms. The  charges  were  denied  by  FEC,  but 
the  bitterness  and  memory  of  the  incident 
still  lingers. 

The  Job  Corps  Isn't  perfect.  Nothing  ever 
Is.  But  if  only  15,  20  or  259'c  of  the  graduates 
can  be  converted  Into  tax  paying,  wage- 
earning  American  citizens,  then  the  na- 
tional return  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
national  investment. 

OEO  has  started  the  merry-go-round  turn- 
ing and  some  of  those  who  have  climbed 
aboard  are  beginning  to  reach  for  the  brass 
ring  that  spells  Jobs,  Income  and  more  im- 
portant, self-respect. 

Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  housee  five 
training  schools: 

1.  Automotive,  building  and  metal  trades 

2.  Electrical,  printing  and  welding 

3.  Pood  service 

4.  Transportation  and  warehousing 

5.  General  vocational 

The  courses  and  training  hours  for  the 
transportation  school  are: 

Light  truck,  360  hours,  12  weeks. 

Heavy  truck,  270  hours,  9  weeks. 

Tractor  trailer,  180  hours,  6  weeks. 

ClasEroom  sessions  Incorporate  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

ICC  Regulations,  Safety  standards,  Cus- 
tomer relations,  Personal  Injury  preven- 
tion. "Smith"  system  of  defensive  driving. 
Preventive  Maintenance,  Pre-trlp  inspection. 
Tire  Inspection  and  care.  PUC  regulations. 
Fire   prevention.   Freight   handling. 

Obtain  Information  on  availability  of 
graduates  by  contacting: 

Placement  Department,  Rentar  Corpora- 
tion. Transportation-Warehousing  School. 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center.  Edison,  New  Jer- 
sey 08817. 


SOVIET  UNION  CONTINUES  TO 
PERSECUTE  JEWS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
this  week  In  calling  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  those  of  the  Jewish 


faith  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Stories  of  In- 
cidents of  persecution  and  discrimina- 
tion have  reached  such  a  proportion  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  has,  on  several  occa- 
sions, expressed  itself  formally  on  this 
issue. 

This  Nation  of  ours — a  "nation  of  im- 
migrants" as  President  Kennedy  called 
it — understands  the  rich  heritage  that 
different  cultui'es  and  traditions  give  to 
a  countrj-.  And  we  realize  as  well  that 
the  culture  and  tradition  and  religious 
observances  of  any  one  group  of  citizens 
must  be  completely  respected  and  fully 
protected  or  else  the  entire  nation  suffers 
an  irreparable  loss  of  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  confiscated  syn- 
agogues, closed  Jewish  cemeteries,  ar- 
rested rabbis  and  lay  religious  leaders, 
and  discriminated  against  Jews  in  cul- 
tural activities  and  access  to  higher  ed- 
ucation. Such  persecution  against  any 
culture  aflects  all  freedom-lo\ing  men 
everywhere  and  compels  us  to  speak  out 
against  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  soon  celebrate 
its  50th  anniversary.  The  time  of  celebra- 
tion should  also  be  a  time  of  examina- 
tion— and  the  world  will  judge  the  Soviet 
performance  that  has  been  outstanding 
in  some  areas  against  the  continued 
denial  of  those  rights  so  eloquently 
spelled  out  in  the  Russian  constitution. 
We  all  hope  that  this  50th  year  can  mark 
a  turning  point  in  national  policy  and  a 
new  day  of  decency  and  of  humanity 
that  will  protlde  freedom  and  dignity 
for  Russian  Jews. 


IS  PRIVACY  DK^D? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President — 

The  bugs — they're  coming  in  the  windows. 

thru  the  hole  In  the  back  fence,  down  the 

chimney.  Tonight,  they  may  be  listening  In 

on  you. 

This  is  the  theme  of  an  article  by  Philip 
Wylle  which  was  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  September  24,  1967.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  Prtvact  Dead? 

(Note.— The  bugs — they're  coming  In  the 
windows,  thru  the  hole  in  the  back  fence, 
down  the  chimney.  Tonight,  they  may  be 
listening  In  on  you.) 

(By  Philip  Wylle) 

Our  recent  Indignation  at  the  use  of  "bugs" 
by  almost  anybody  for  nearly  any  reason  has 
lessened  since  the  Supreme  court  acted.  Now 
we  know  who  will  be  legally  allowed  to  bug 
others.  But  we  will  remain  uncomfortable 
because  we've  learned  how  easy  it  is  to  spy- 
by-gadget.  A  bright  teen-ager  can  acquire 
the  know-how  to  monitor  your  phone  or  bug 
your  bedroom — for  a  gag. 

Privacy  is  our  right.  A  man's  house,  if  not 
quite  a  fortified  castle.  Is  subject  to  forcible 
entrance,  or  to  secret  Invaslon-by-gadgetry 
by  constituted  authority,  solely,  and  under 
court-defined  conditions.  It's  In  the  commu- 
nist- and  dictator-run  nations  that  "Big 
Brother"  watches  everybody.  For  liberty 
means  privacy:  the  secret  tellot,  the  right 
to  hold  any  opinion,  discuss  any  idea,  so  long 
as  the  widest  use  of  that  privilege  does  not 
lead  to  acts  endangering  the  very  government 
that  is  guarantor  of  such  freedom. 

Privacy  Is  essential  for  liberty.  Big  Brother 
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cannot  get  at  free  men  to  learn  their  every 
act  and  word  so  as  to  force  them  to  conform 
to  his  will.  No  tyrant  can  take  over  a  free 
people  while  tliey  defend  the  right  not  to  be 
watched.  But  vigilance  Is  required.  Rights 
can  be  lost  by  Ignoring  their  defense. 

Suppose,  for  example,  growing  numbers  of 
people  In  a  Uberty-lovlng  land  allowed  others 
to  watch  them  In  various  acts  that  had 
previously  been  held  private?  And  suppose 
everj-body  else  realized  such  invasions  of 
privacy  were  being  allowed  but.  Instead  of 
being  furlouB,  they  were  merely  avid  to  learn 
whatever  waa  discovered?  Wouldn't  such 
people  still  be  free?  If  people  authorized  the 
bugging  of  their  houaea,  Where's  the  violation 
of  privacy?  And  If  everybody  is  permitted  to 
know  what  happens  in  the  monitored  homes, 
isnt  that  more  freedom,  not  less? 

It's  a  vital  question,  these  days,  but  one 
nobody  asks,  much.  Vital,  because  you  and 
I  and  all  Americans  are  being  watched,  by 
hordes  of  exp>erts — for  thousands  of  8p)eclal 
purposes.  And  we  permit  this  Intrusion  into 
our  personal  lives.  We  do  so  because  the 
people-watchers  convince  us  that  their 
motives  are  sound.  They  say  our  assent  to 
being  watched  [or  questioned  intimately] 
will  advance  science.  Or  It  will  aid  Industry. 
Assist  progreee.  Discover  our  future  wants 
and  help  business  supply  them.  So  we  agree 
to  set  some  part  of  our  privacy  aside  for 
what  seems  the  general  good. 
But  is  It? 

When  the  people-watchers  sample  what 
they  say  Is  a  scientific  cross-section  of  all 
Americans,  they  assume  their  figures  repre- 
sent a  true  picture  of  whatever  they  surveyed. 
That  may  be  correct — for  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  already  past,  that  Is,  historic.  But 
even  if  It's  correct,  the  effect  wUl  be  harmful. 
Whatever  emerges  from  the  appraisals  of 
the  watched  or  questioned  volunteers  Is 
taken  as  a  standard  by  all  but  the  hardiest 
Individuals.  Most  will  try  to  adapt  to  what 
the  polled  sample  Indicates  as  the  general 
or  popular  response.  For  we  want,  naturally 
enough,  to  be  on  the  winning  aide.  To  do 
the  "In"  thing.  To  keep  up  with  (or  surpass] 
the  folks  next  door.  People-watchers  have 
now  shown  us  how.  in  some  special  form. 
So.  at  the  very  least,  people-watching  tends 
to  make  us  less  ourselves  and  more  and  more 
conformist.  It  limits  us — and  our  choices. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  engaged  in  TV 
rating  studies.  I  am  told,  monitors  the  sets 
of  a  few  thousand  families  |or  less]  who  have 
been  chosen  "scientifically"  to  make  up  a 
sample  of  all  Americans  with  TV  seta.  There- 
fore, what  they  tune  In — or  tune  out — has  a 
powerful  Influence  on  which  programs  all  of 
us  will  (and  won't]  be  able  to  view.  In  the 
year  ahead,  and  the  years  ahead.  That  seems 
satisfactory  to  the  networks  and  even  to  most 
TV  viewers.  At  the  level  of  persons  addicted 
to  dally,  multlhour  TV  viewing,  it  may  even 
be  satisfactory.  But  not  every  family  woiild 
allow  a  rating  company  to  monitor  Its  TV 
set.  or  sets.  Why?  To  let  watchers  watch  what 
yov,  watch  on  TV,  you  must  first  be  willing 
to  assume  that  your  taste  Is  good  enough 
to  be  used  in  setting  TV  standards  for 
everybody. 

TV  sampling  to  determine  universal  pro- 
gramming Is  but  a  single.  If  fiagrant.  In- 
stance of  people-watching  we  allow,  and  of 
results  that  we  endure  Somebody,  these 
days.  Is  scrutinizing  somebody  else's  every 
act  and  word,  no  matter  how  Intimate.  Us- 
ing samples  who  volunteer.  Who  are  these 
human  bugs? 

Well,  scientists,  among  others.  Anthropol- 
ogists, say,  who  study  cultures  as  minutely 
as  they  are  able:  primitive,  rural,  barbaric, 
pre-Uterate.  and  American  cultures.  Psychol- 
ogists, too— people  who  are  forever  probing 
Into  our  private  [and  even  our  unconscious] 
Uvea,  and  turning  out  mountains  of  printed 
reports.  Soclologlata — In  slxmis,  suburbs, 
penthouses,  and  on  farms — a&klng  questions 


and  getting  answers  from  people  willing  to 
cooperate  with  that  "science."  Many  others. 
Then  there  are  market  survey  people. 
Their  Invasion,  whether  by  phone  or  In  per- 
son by  door-to-door  siu-vey,  Is  aimed,  os- 
tensibly, at  finding  out  what  we  consumers 
need.  However,  as  John  K.  Galbralth  has  de- 
clared in  a  new  book,  such  market  studying 
Is  mainly  aimed  at  calculating  what  we  con- 
sumers can  be  made  to  buy  In  the  years 
ahead.  What  products,  too.  that  industry 
can  manufacture  at  the  maximum  profit. 
For.  In  a  society  as  technical  as  our  own, 
long-range  planning  la  a  goal.  The  products 
that  will  sell  five  years  hence  must  be  known 
now  so  they  can  be  designed,  tested,  and  so 
the  machines  for  their  mass-production  can 
be  built. 

The  old  idea  that  competition  rules  In- 
dustry and  insures  high  quality  In  our  gross 
national  product,  as  Galbralth  Insists,  Is 
false.  America,  he  says.  Is  not  a  buyer's  mar- 
ket now;  it  Is  a  nation  of  buyers  pre-poUed 
to  find  what  goods  and  services  they  could 
pay  for.  and  how  to  lead  to  that.  What  you 
get,  then,  may  or  may  not  be  what  you  need; 
but  it  will  surely  be  what  the  market-sxirvey 
snoops  found  you  could  be  Induced  to 
imagine  you  needed  and  would  purchase  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  Justify  the  surveys, 
the  long  planning,  the  changes  in  factory 
equipment,  and  the  final,  massive  output 
of  each  item — at.  remember,  maximum 
profit. 

Poll-takers  are,  of  course,  yet  another  and 
very  visible  species  of  people-watchers.  Poll- 
watching  Is,  In  turn,  a  fervent  occupation  of 
almost  everybody  In  our  land,  the  President, 
included.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  pollsters' 
efforts  seem  both  Interesting  and  harmless. 
Their  scientific  cross-sections  are  sampled 
dally  about  all  sorts  of  subjects;  and  their 
computerized  reports  appear  as  If  Instantly. 
Yesterday's  question  may  have  been: 
"What  do  you  think  of  teen-age  and  college 
boys  who  wear  long  hair?"  Today's  report 
will  show  that  "X"  per  cent  of  us  detest 
male  tresses;  another  "X"  per  cent  think  the 
custom  Is  all  right;  and  a  third  fraction 
win  be  noted  as  having  no  opinion. 

The  scores  of  millions  who  pore  over  such 
polls  will  then  asstune  they  know  where 
America  stands  on  the  long-locks-lads. 
(Mostly,  of  course,  "agin'."]  Those  already 
against  the  pageboy-bob.  or  the  Robert-Ken- 
nedy-uncut, will  feel  confirmed  In  their  view. 
Those  for  It.  or  neutral,  will,  perhapis.  per- 
ceive how  cut-of-step  their  permissive  opin- 
ion has  been — and  some  vrtll  change  their 
attitude  to  match  the  majority.  As  to  those 
with  no  opinion,  the  pollsters  are  forever 
mute.  Plainly,  on  some  subjects,  such  as 
Viet  Nijn.  say.  some  Americans  actually  have 
no  useful  or  lucid  opinion.  Often,  however, 
people  with  Intensely  held  views  feel  them 
to  be  private:  and  no  people-watcher  can 
get  a  usable  word  out  of  them.  Yet  in  close 
differences  of  opinion  these  silent  ones  may 
hold  the  final  decision. 

Their  right  not  to  expose  their  views  Is 
constitutional  and  guaranteed.  Poll-takers, 
inquiring  photographers,  market-researchers, 
and  all  the  rest  haven't  the  slightest  right 
to  expect  any  answer,  or  even  a  true  one  from 
those  who  reply.  Yet  their  figures  are  re- 
garded as  soimd — and  often.  I  am  sure.  In- 
fluence myriads.  In  that  way.  we  are  In  dan- 
ger of  becoming  followers,  conformists,  peo- 
ple eager  to  be  "with  It"  Irrespective  of  what 
"It"  may  be  so  long  as  their  act  provides  a 
seeming  of  sophistication,  style,  status — a 
sense  of  what's  {jopular  and  momentarily 
right.  Polls,  then,  may  sway  opinion — even 
where  elections  are  concerned.  Who  wants  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  the  polls  show  a  sure 
loeer.  Not  m^ist  of  us  I 

When  people-watchers  approach  us.  fur- 
thermore, we  may  tend  to  do  something  very 
un-free,  and  bo,  non-American.  We  may  try 
to  find  out  which  answer  would  please  the 
people-watcher,  and  give  him  [or  her]   that 


response.  We  don't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
or  disappoint  him;  we  dislike  to  take  a  view 
that  his  query  suggests  would  be  contrary  to 
the  expected  reply.  And  how  often  we  do  so 
is  not  known. 

As  my  friend  Bill  Lederer  said  In  a  book 
title,  are  we  a  nation  of  sheep?  Boosters, 
scared  to  knock?  People  who  won't  ball  the 
boat  that's  sure  to  sink,  otherwise — because 
balling  rocks  the  boat? 

Anything  in  human  thought  or  experience 
Is  now  open  to  scrutiny  and  public  assay. 
The  late  Dr.  Alfred  Klnsey  was  a  comparative 
fuddy-duddy  by  current  criteria.  He  con- 
fined his  efforts  to  a  long  series  of  questions 
asked  privately  and  designed,  he  said,  to  rule 
out  liars,  boasters,  and  guilty  truth-liiders. 
That  Is  people-watching  at  one  remove,  but. 
even  so,  the  Klnsey  reports  created  a  sensa- 
tion. Times  have  changed. 

A  medical  doctor  and  his  woman  associate 
recently  published  the  results  of  direct  peo- 
ple-watching In  the  same  area.  They  ob- 
served the  erotic  activities  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  both  directly  and  by  tape- 
recorded  movies.  Their  highly  technical  sum- 
mary was  the  recent  best-seller.  "Hiunan 
Sexual  Response." 

One  must  admit  that  its  authors,  the 
Masters-Johnson  team,  were  people-watchers 
of  tlie  most  dedicated  and  intimately  prob- 
ing sort.  Moreover,  some  of  their  findings 
about  psychological  nature  of  Impotency,  for 
example,  are  of  value,  tho  they  were  known 
before  verification  by  these  scientific  Peeping 
Toms.  However.  I,  at  least  find  It  difficult  to 
accept  all  their  ideas,  since  I  don't  believe 
that  either  the  witnessed  responses  or  the 
subjects  who  responded  can  represent  every- 
body. 

The  first  subjects  were  paid.  Later,  many 
hundreds  volunteered.  In  behalf  of  science. 
A  noble  deed.  But  when  such  an  effort  in- 
volves one's  erotic  acts,  one's  sexual  responses 
and/or  one's  real  love-life,  under  scrutiny 
and  on  camera,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  re- 
sults can  be  regarded  as  of  general  relevance. 
Most  of  xis  (the  sex  revolution  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding]  would  not  respond  In 
our  usual  manner  under  those  conditions. 
Most  of  us  wouldn't  volunteer,  no  matter 
how  urgently  scientists  begged. 

The  extent  and  the  perils  of  people-watch- 
ing are  not  always  noticed  by  the  general 
pubUc.  And  I  began  my  concerned  assay  only 
lately.  That  happened  when  a  friend  who 
publishes  a  magazine  sent  me  a  brochure 
about  lt«  proven  readership  in  an  area  where 
It  Is  generally  found:  barbershops.  A  device 
called  Dynascope  had  been  Invented,  the 
brochure  exulted,  and  several  had  been  set 
unobtrusively  In  barbershop*  chosen  at  ran- 
dom. Focused  on  the  chairs  where  men 
waited  their  turns,  each  Dynascope  snapped 
a  picture  every  30  seconds.  When  developed, 
these  showed  that,  of  the  men  who  read  any- 
thing while  waiting  In  those  barbershops, 
nearly  a  third  read  my  friend's  magazine. 

He  was  Jubilant  since  he  had  proof  for 
readership  claims  (and.  doubtless,  could 
raise  his  advertising  rates  as  a  result).  He 
was  entranced  by  Dynascope.  His  brochure 
said,  in  effect:  Think  how  many  other, 
equally  priceless  uses  it  iciU  have! 

I  Ijegan  to  do  that:  Think.  About  being 
watched. 

I  thought  right  away  that  I  don't  like  my 
picture  snapped  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent.  Legally,  one's  photograph  cannot 
be  used  for  any  commercial  end  unless  one 
consents.  Here,  of  course,  tho  the  every-30- 
seconds  snapshots  were  being  used  Indirectly 
to  hooat  my  friend's  business,  the  subject 
didn't  consent — being  unaware.  Whether 
that  use  of  photographs  (or  tape  or  what- 
ever) Is  legal  or  not,  only  the  Supreme  Court 
could  decide,  perhaps. 

But  my  thinking  led  me  on,  fast  and  far. 
Hundreds  of  banks  are  robbed  every  year. 
Shoplifting  In  supermarkets  causes  an  an- 
nual loss  of  a  billion.  Such  places,  In  conse- 
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quence.  are  often  fitted  with  closed  circuit 
TV  so  that  all  who  enter  are  watched  con- 
stantly. 

But  I.  for  one,  feel  nobody  has  a  right  to 
watch  me,  covertly  on  any  medium.  Dyna- 
scope or  TV.  Not.  that  Is.  without  either  a 
legal  writ  or  else  my  knowledge  and  per- 
mission. I  think  that  quasi-public  places  like 
banks  and  supermarkets  should  be  obliged 
to  notify  all  persons  of  any  surveillance.  By 
big  signs,  say,  that  announce  they  are 
on  TV  or  facing  a  Dynascope.  Such  signs 
would  tend  greatly  to  discourage  thieves  so 
ihe  actual  and  costly  apparatus  might  be 
dispensed  with.  And  only  a  few  of  us  would 
ivold  such  banks  and  stores. 

.Ks  I  realized  we'd  become  a  more  watched 
people  than  those  under  the  eye  of  "Big 
Brother,"  I  tried  to  find  out  how  many 
people-watchers  there  are.  I  could  not.  Al- 
most nobody  watches  people-watchers  In  oiir 
u-.nd  But  I  did  arrive  at  some  scary  orders- 
of-magnitude. 

Take  science.  A  recent  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  a  publication  that  lists  America's 
scientific  and  technical  people  had  1.000 
different  classes  of  these  specialists.  There 
are  tens  and  tens  of  sorts  of  chemists,  for 
example.  Scores  of  sorts  of  biologists.  Engl- 
Tieers  of  special  sorts  that  most  of  us  never 
heard  of.  However,  a  study  of  them  all  was 
made  to  ascertain  how  many  categories  con- 
sisted of.  or  were  founded  on.  or  engaged  part 
time  in  people-watching.  Answer:  289,  or, 
nearly  a  third. 

Almost  300  branches  of  science  are,  there- 
fore, directly  or  indirectly  Involved  In  watch- 
ing you — and  me — and  everybody  In  Amer- 
ica. That  means  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  those  S{>eclallst  watchers,  alone! 

To  try  to  find  out  about  the  rest — the 
market-surveyors,  pollsters,  phone-lnqulrers, 
industrial  researchers,  public  relations  quiz 
people,  and  so  on  (almost  endlessly]  I  finally 
asked  the  research  department  (people- 
catchers,  all]  of  a  great  corporation  to  act 
for  me.  In  time,  these  wizards  repvorted 
tliere  was  no  way  to  count  or  even  estimate 
ihe  nonsclentlflc  (trained  and/or  amateur, 
but  hired]  watchers. 

But  that  research  outfit,  tho  defeated, 
did  help  In  one  way.  Its  experts  pointed  out 
endless  kinds  of  people-watchers  I  hadn't 
even  considered.  Doctors  and  health  officials 
who  report  intimate  facts  about  all  of  us. 
Census  takers.  Even  clergymen  may  get  up 
reports  on  quizzed  parishioners.  Many  per- 
fectly legal  inspectors  (as  of  fire  hazards] 
can  also  be  peeking  furtively  Into  other  de- 
tails of  oiir  ways,  habits,  and  possesslox^. 
Lots  Of  canvassers,  furthermore,  are  decep- 
tive, apparently  trying  to  learn  one's  taste 
■a  carpets  while  actually  noting  the  lack 
[or  ov^'nershlp)  of  a  hl-fl.  power  mower,  you- 
.narae-lt. 

People  can  even  pwiss  by  your  house  In  an 
e;ectronlc-8py  truck  and  find  out  If  your 
TV  Is  on.  and  the  channel  to  which  it  Is 
tuned.  People  can  hear  what  you  say.  blocks 
away,  u-lth  certain  gadgets,  and  find  out  vari- 
ous things,  especially  If  you're  talking  to  a 
trained  and  skilled  stranger,  who  leads  you  in 
some  desired  way. 

It  shook  me  severely  to  realize  how  vast 
the  army  of  people-watchers  has  become,  not 
even  including  those  who  needle  and  peek  in 
the  name  of  science  or  law.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  more.  Their  sum  in  the  United 
States  surely  passes  a  million.  And  they  are 
setting  goals  for  us  that  meet  their  wants. 
Not  ours! 

The  situation,  obviously,  calls  for  rebel- 
Uon. 

To  rebel  while  we  still  have  any  hope  of 
being  or  again  becoming  Individuals,  the  tar- 
get must  be  seen.  The  foe.  If  we  can  thwart 
the  people-watchers,  we  can  lick  the  trend 
toward  conformity  they  foster. 

It  wouldn't  be  too  difficult  a  campaign,  as 
febelllons  go. 

Meek  troops  will  merely  refuse  to  respond 


to  any  opinion  sampler,  poll-taker,  or  phone- 
interrogator;  they  will  refuse  to  volunteer  to 
be  watcher,  sampled,  tested,  or  to  allow  even 
the  baby's  rattle  to  be  monitored.  They  need 
Just — refuse. 

If  even  a  small  fraction  of  ua  do  that,  the 
people-watchers  are  going  to  suffer.  Their 
computations  will  be  less  accurate.  The  cor- 
poration employers,  the  politicians  who  hire 
them,  and  all  the  self-serving  rest,  will  begin 
to  lose  faith  In  them.  Even  sclentlsta  will 
start  to  think  twice  before  they  start  on 
people-watching.  Only  legally  constituted 
authorities,  then,  will  be  able  to  get  your 
slant  on  anything,  whatever. 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  exception  here — as,  for 
scientific  ends — let  the  would-be  watchers  get 
a  license  for  their  espionage — and  also  a 
favorable,  two-thlrds-majorlty  vote  of  their 
colleagues,  prior  to  embarking  on  watching 
our  table  manners,  or  the  way  we  behave  In 
bed  with  our  wives,  etc. 

Hardier  recruits  to  an  army  In  rebellion 
against  people-watchers  can  accomplish  more 
than  the  great  lot  that  would  be  done  by  mere 
negation.  Generally,  I  oppose  lying  and  re- 
gard cheating  as  near  the  lowest  of  all 
shameful  deeds.  Here,  however,  the  criteria 
are  other.  Here,  the  enemy  Is  wide  open  to 
sabotage. 

Thus  whenever  I  get  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sist people- watchers  I  take  it  as  a  chance  to 
foul  up  the  foe.  My  phone  rings  and  (say] 
a  pleasant- voiced  dame  asks  me  [after  a  little 
chat  that  shows  she's  attached  to  some  big 
foundation  or  the  like]  about  our  laundry.  Do 
we  send  It  out?  No.  I  reply.  Have  It  done  In  a 
washer,  at  home?  Again.  I  say.  no.  Wash  It 
by  hand?  Her  voice,  now,  will  be  startled. 
So — how  do  we  have  otir  clothes  washed?  She 
has  an  Inspiration :  Our  laundress  takes  them 
home? 

No,  again,  I  say.  My  wife,  I  say,  launders 
everything  as  they  do  on  the  gahts  at 
Benares,  India.  She  uses  the  nearby  canal 
and  beats  our  wash  clean,  with  a  board. 

That,  perhaps.  Is  little  better  than  not 
answering  at  all.  The  lady  phone  pest  will 
write  me  off  as  a  "no  opinion,"  or.  p>erhaps, 
I'll  be  skipped  entirely. 

The  reader,  however,  will  see  the  opportu- 
nities I  Imply  for  creative  wrecking.  I  oould 
have  told  that  [Imaginary]  laundry -survey- 
ing dame  that  I  was  a  chemist  and  had  In- 
vented a  molecular  substance  that  dry- 
cleaned  all  material  In  seconds.  No  need  for 
any  laundering.  That  would  have  really 
rocked  her — since  she  would  be  doing  her 
survey  for  some  washer  manufacturer,  de- 
tergent maker,  sewage  pollution  investiga- 
tion, or  the  like. 

If  her  call  was  for  business  reasons  [as 
would  be  most  probable]  my  answers.  If 
honest,  might  have  brought  a  real  dame  on 
our  doorstep  with  a  product  or  gadget  to 
demonstrate.  But  my  fanciful  tale  of  a  wash- 
all  chemical  would  likely  have  gotten  some 
vice  president  around,  posthaste.  In  any  case. 
I'd  have  wasted  enough  of  the  woman's  time 
to  cut  five  or  six  other  (probably  eager  and 
truthful]  fools  off  her  day's  schedule. 

Those  examples  suffice  to  show  how  you  can 
help  rescue  America  from  the  Big  Brother- 
hood watching  us,  the  horde  that  slowly 
squeezes  us  Into  shapes  that  Increase  them 
but  leave  us  diminished. 

One  last  word  to  all  hero-volunteers.  Do 
not  write  In  to  say  you  want  to  enroll  In  the 
antl-people-watchlng  movement.  Dont  ask 
for  an  organizational  chart  and  pertinent 
literature.  There  Isn't  any  organization,  any 
gung-ho  pamphlet  or  printed  Instruction 
book. 

Such  things  are  precisely  what  I  here 
oppose. 

"Vou  must  act  as  an  Individual  If  at  all. 
You  can  urge  friends  and  neighbors  to 
emulate  you,  but  don't  form  clubs  or  groups. 
Think!  The  first  time  you  refuse  to  volun- 
teer as  a  watched  or  questioned  person  In  a 
sampling,  the  first  time  you  hang  up  the 


phone  on  an  inquisitor  or  turn  yotir  back  on 
a  poll-taker,  will  be  your  first  step  in  self- 
emancipation.  And  the  first  time  you  de- 
liberately foul  up  such  a  people-watcher  or 
one  of  their  questionnaires,  you 71  have  made 
your  first  step  as  a  crusader,  a  creative  Indi- 
vidual, the  supreme  sort  of  human  being. 

That's  why  th'is  must  be  a  do-lt-yotirself 
effort. 

For  its  purpose  Is  to  disorganize  the  orga- 
nized assault  upon  us  all.  That  counterattack 
must  be  f)ersonal  and  Impromptu,  not 
planned  and  arranged.  The  F>eople- watch  ens 
would  soon  see  thru  organized  opposition  and 
circumvent  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  the  way 
they  operate,  after  all.  But  they  will  never  be 
able  to  go  on  shattering  our  privacy,  busting 
into  our  homes,  culling  our  secret  thoughts 
and  then  using  It  to  make  us  ever  squarer 
squares,  and  smaller  ones,  at  that.  Tou  all 
set  to  help?  Pine! 

Want  to  know  what  my  wife  and  I  are  hav- 
ing for  supper  tonight? 

Well,  Uver.  And,  incidentally,  we're 
cannibals. 


SIMCHAT  TORAH 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  eve- 
ning Jews  throughout  the  world  will 
usher  in  the  holiday  of  Simchat  Torah,  a 
celebration  which  reafQrms  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  law  and 
traditions  of  their  forefathers. 

But  for  3  million  of  the  world's  Jews, 
this  day  is  not  a  cause  of  rejoicing  or  of 
celebration.  For  the  persecuted  masses  of 
Jews  living  in  the  So\iet  Union,  this  day 
is  but  another  in  the  struggle  to  survive, 
to  continue  to  live.  For  50  years,  since 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917,  the  Jew- 
ish religion  has  been  suppressed  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  More  than  any  other 
group,  its  adherents  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against.  Religious  studies  are  for- 
bidden, publications  are  not  available, 
and  religious  articles  nonexistent.  But 
still  the  spark  of  religious  life  flickers 
among  the  Jewish  youth  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Though  they  are  largely  Ignorant  of 
the  tenets  of  their  faith,  they  learn  to 
identify  with  their  people.  Government 
suppression  has  limited  the  number  of 
young  people  who  dare  to  appear  at  the 
one  remaining  synagogue  in  Moscow  on 
holidays.  But  still  thousands  come. 

At  this  crucial  period  of  world  history, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  both  recognize  the  imperative  need 
for  coexistence  and  reason.  I  would  hope 
thai  the  Soviet  leaders  would  abandon 
their  heartless  and  senseless  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jewish  people. 

Throughout  hlstorj*  nations  have  per- 
secuted and  sought  to  physically  extermi- 
nate the  Jews  and  they  have  failed. 
Spiritual  genocide  will  also  fail. 


AMERICAN  COMMITMENT  IN 
VIETNAM  REAFFIRMED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  -with  head- 
lines still  fresh  about  the  Washington 
protest  march  against  our  'Vietnam  poli- 
cies, Congress  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  were  corresponding  demon- 
strations of  support  for  U.S.  policies  In 
cities  across  the  country 

Lest  we  let  our  minds  be  turned  by 
seeing  only  one  side  of  the  news,  I  would 
like  to  cite  recent  news  stories  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  which  demon- 
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strate  that  there  is  stronger  grassroots 
support  for  the  President  In  Vietnam 
thaji  one  might  believe. 

A  strong  and  clear  article  by  Victor 
Rie&el,  noted  labor  writer,  published  in 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  October 
13,  dwells  in  great  detail  on  the  over- 
whelming support  for  the  American  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam  by  the  14  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Nation's  labor  organization, 
theAFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Riesel  said  that  organized  labor 
believes  "it  is  America's  obligation  to 
fight  in  Vietnam.  And  that  no  choice  need 
be  made  between  spending  billions  for 
guns,  butter  or  ghettos  because  there  is 
enough  for  all." 

The  Democratic  Farm  Labor  Party  of 
Minnesota  recently  gave  its  strong  en- 
dorsement to  the  President's  stand  in 
Vietnam  and  commended  him  for  ■slick- 
ing to  the  rough  road  of  responsibility 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 

In  Colorado,  the  former  Governor  of 
that  State,  a  distinguished  Democrat, 
Steve  McNichols.  was  reported  as  saying 
to  a  party  meeting  that  "supporting  the 
President  is  the  quickest  way  to  end  the 
war." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  support  in  the 
country  for  our  present  balanced  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam,  only  we  don't  always 
hear  about  it. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  exercise 
U.S.  might  with  restraint,  although  no 
American  doubts  that  we  could  anni- 
hilate Vietnam  if  we  wanted  to.  But  this 
is  the  line  of  fanatics,  and  the  President 
is  not  a  fanatic. 

We  cannot  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
until  we  receive  assurances  that  what 
we  are  fighting  for — independence  for 
South  Vietnam — is  guaranteed. 

So  the  long  hard  fight  will  have  to  con- 
tinue. And  we  will  have  to  call  on  the 
fundamental  citizenship  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  sustain  our  President  in  these 
hard  and  terrible  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer, the  Denver  Post,  and  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  all  supporting  President 
Johnson  in  Vietnam,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer.  Oct.  13, 

1967) 

Labor  Leaders  Back  Johnson  Vietnam 

Policy 

(By  Victor  Riesel  I 

W.ASHiNCTON. — Those  bird  watchers  who 
are  transfixed  by  the  doves  and  the  hawks 
and  are  Impressed  by  the  foreign  policy  polls 
are  overlooking  a  mighty  force  whose  legions, 
equipped  with  every  weapon  of  modern 
political  warfare,  will  march  solidly  behind 
Lyndon  Johnson  Into  the  next  presidential 
campaign. 

Leaders  of  these  legions  have  Just  Issued  a 
call  to  action  which  says  bluntly  that  It  Is 
America's  "obligation"  to  fight  In  Vietnam. 
And  th*t  no  choice  need  be  made  between 
Bp)«ndlng  billions  for  guns,  butter  or  ghettos 
bec&use  there  Is  enough  for  all.  And  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  fighting  the  verj-  Fame 
kind  of  war  as  that  fought  by  America's 
early  revolutionists. 

These  words — and  a  good  deal  more — are 
In  the  olBclal  call  just  issued  by  the  national 
AFtr-OIO  headquarters  to  the  American  dele- 


gates to  Its  Seventh  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion opening  December  7  In  Bal  Harbour,  Pla. 
Labor's  leaders  go  all  the  way  with  LBJ. 
It  Is  the  signal  to  their  14  million  followers 
to  mobilize.  Hardly  Insignificant,  this.  The 
federation  Is  the  most  solidly  organized  force 
In  the  land.  It  has  the  most  futuristic  politi- 
cal campaign  machinery  In  the  world.  One  of 
Its  lesser  efforts,  for  example,  will  be  a  drive 
to  put  100.000  campaign  workers  Into  the 
precincts  In  Pennsylvania  alone. 

No  doubt  the  AFL-CIO  wUl  be  the  most 
cohesive  and  dependable  bloc  behind  Mr. 
Johnson  next  year,  what  with  defections  from 
his  policies  piling  up  on  the  left  and  right. 

It  may  well  be  the  only  united  force  In 
his  camp  by  mld-1968.  If  Vietnam  should 
be  the  issue  In  "68,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
labor's  leaders  will  be  the  loyalists  of  the 
year.  And  there  will  be  no  variation  on  this 
theme.  It  has  gone  unreported,  for  example, 
that  the  recent  convention  of  the  huge  (two 
million-member)  New  York  State  AFL-CIO 
adopted  a  strong  pro-Vietnam  policy  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  almost  1,000  to  12.  That's 
a  fairly  comfortable  margin. 

Thus  It  Is  across  the  land;  at  the  Oregon 
APL-CIO  conclave,  the  delegates  cheered  a 
resolution  calling  for  "bringing  to  bear 
whatever  power  Is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
Viet  Gong  victory." 

All  this  does  not  Insinuate  that  the  labor 
leaders  are  Just  hawks.  If  anything,  the  bird 
watchers  from  now  on  will  note  that  the 
powerful  union  chiefs  are  falcons,  should 
there  be  any  room  In  the  aviary. 

This  can  be  observed  In  the  unreported 
unpublished  call  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion which  Is  being  whipped  Into  a  series  of 
resolutions  for  the  900  delegates  who  will 
attend  the  national  gathering.  Since  all  this 
win  make  the  headlines  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day, 
the  call's  most  urgent  words  should  be  put 
Into  the  record  now: 

"Beyond  the  domestic  Issues  there  re- 
mains the  grave  problem  of  the  defense  of 
freedom  In  South  Vietnam,"  says  AFL-CIO 
president  George  Meany. 

"It  Is  testing  as  never  before  the  calmness, 
the  patience  and  the  good  sense  of  the  nation. 
'"There  are  some  who  cry  for  a  wider, 
'get  It  over  with'  war,  regardless  of  risk. 
There  are  others  who  call  for  total  disengage- 
ment, regardless  of  the  Impact  on  freedom's 
cause.  And  from  both  camps  .  .  rises  the 
charge  that  there  must  be  a  choice  between 
war  and  social  progress;  that  America  can- 
not afford  both  at  once. 

"This  vast,  rich  .  .  .  country  has  no  need 
to  make  an  impossible  choice.  The  flght  for 
freedom  In  South  Vietnam  must  be  carried 
on,  with  patient  restraint  and  with  continu- 
ing efforts  to  reach  an  honorable  peace  .  .  ," 
These  words  are  the  labor  chiefs'  chal- 
lenge to  the  leaders  of  the  dump-Johnson 
movement.  Inside  the  Democratic  Party, 
these  words  may  well  drown  out  the  cries  of 
the  hawks  and  the  cooing  of  the  doves. 


I  From  the  Denver  Post,  Oct.  11.  1967] 

Steve  McNichols  Backs  President's 

Vietnam  Polict  Pullt 

(By  Tom  Oavln) 

An  uncluttered  Vietnam  policy — one  of 
simple  support  of  President  Johnson's  ap- 
proach to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia — was 
enunciated  by  former  Gk)v.  Steve  McNichols 
Tuesday  night. 

McNichols  appeared  with  State  Rep.  Tom 
Farley,  D-P\ieblo,  In  the  second  In  a  series 
of  Denver  Democratic  district  captains'  meet- 
ings at  which  prospective  candidates  for  the 
party's  1963  U.S.  Senate  nomination  are  being 
heard. 

The  Denver  party  leaders  heard  Parley,  as 
he  has  In  at  least  one  other  public  appear- 
ance, dlfTer  sharply  with  the  President  on 
Vietnam — but  declare  he  will  supjjort  John- 
son's anticipated  re-election  bid  without 
reservation. 


McNichols,  although  he  didn't  state  It 
baldly,  seemed  to  equate  support  of  Johnson 
on  Vietnam  with  patriotism. 

"As  a  group  of  party  people,  and  a  group  of 
good  Americana,  we  ought  to  support  our 
President,"  he  said. 

AMERICAN    FIRST 

And,  at  another  point;  "I  always  try  to 
support  my  President.  I  feel  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can before  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  I  think 
Senator  Dlrksen  (Senate  Minority  Leader 
Everett  Dlrksen,  who  has  also  supported 
Johnson's  Vietnam  approach)  feels  he  Is  an 
American  before  he  Is  a  Republican,"  Mc- 
Nichols said. 

McNichols  also  said  he  feels  that  "support- 
ing the  President  Is  the  quickest  way  to  end 
the  war"  and  that  "the  more  we  talk  about 
this  the  less  chance  we  have  to  end  It." 

The  Vietnam  war,  he  added,  should  not  be 
a  party  Issue,  nor  a  reason  for  dissident 
Democrats  to  abandon  their  party. 

Farley,  as  he  did  before  Denver  Young 
Democrats  last  week,  said  he  Is  in  "serious 
disagreement '  with  Johnson  on  Vietnam,  but 
added . 

"I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  will  strongly 
support  the  (presidential)  nominee  of  this 
party— and  Its  99  and  99-100th8  per  cent 
certain  that  the  nominee  will  be  Lyndon 
Johnson." 

If  the  nation  Is  to  solve  Its  problems.  Par- 
ley added,  "we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
someone  who  Is  liberally  oriented,  as  the 
Johnson  administration  is." 

ANTI-JOHNSON    FEEUNC 

Parley,  minority  leader  in  the  State  House 
of  Representatives,  said  he  has  encountered 
"a  lot  of  anti-Johnson  feeling  around  the 
state."  however,  and  added:  "I  seriously 
doubt  that  Johnson  can  carry  Colorado"  In 
the  '68  presidential  election. 

McNichols,  too,  talking  about  Colorado 
voters'  proven  leanings  toward  split-ticket 
voting,  said  It  Is  possible  that  Colorado  Dem- 
ocrats could  lose  In  presidential  balloting 
next  year  while  winning  the  Senate  election 
against  Incumbent  Republican  Peter 
Domlnlck. 

Parley,  as  he  has  earlier,  called  for  a  Viet- 
nam policy  Involving  American  willingness 
to  negotiate  peace  terms  with  the  Viet  Cong 
as  well  as  North  Vietnam:  ultimate  admis- 
sion of  both  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
participation  in  both  pacification  and  mili- 
tary efforts  there. 

BACKS    U    THANT 

He  also  endorsed  the  suggestion  of  U 
Thant  and  others  that  an  unconditional  halt 
in  American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
would  lead  to  peace  negotiations  In  four  to 
six  weeks. 

"I  think  this  Is  a  limited  risk  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  take,"  he  declared. 

Parley,  in  discussing  next  year's  senatorial 
campaign,  said  no  Democrat  should  seriously 
consider  challenging  Domlnlck  unless  he  can 
count  on  a  campaign  treasury  of  at  least 
$225,000. 

"I  think  that  anyone  who  doesn't  have 
S225,000  ought  to  forget  It,"  he  said,  and 
added  with  a  smile:  "Right  now  I  don't  have 
$225,000." 

McNichols  at  times  sounded  aa  If  he  were 
BtlU  campaigning  against  Republican  Gov. 
John  Love,  who  won  the  governorship  from 
him  In  1962.  He  cited  Love's  15  per  cent  tax 
cut  campaign  pledge,  and  later  tax  Increases, 
as  evidence  that  the  credibility  g.ip  In  poll- 
tics  Is  Republican,  not  Etemocratlc. 

SCOFFS    AT    DOMINICK 

He  also  criticized  Domlnlck,  though,  say- 
ing Colorado  suffers  from  not  having  at  least 
one  Democrat  with  access  to  the  White 
House  In  the  Senate.  He  also  ridiculed  Doml- 
nlck's  publicized  horseback  look  at  the  con- 
troversial Red  Buffalo  Interstate  highway 
route  through  a  wilderness  area  west  of  Den- 
ver, 
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"Our  senator  waits  for  three  years,"  he 
said  derisively,  "and  then  he  goes  over  the 
hill  on  horseback.  What  he  should  have  done 
is  look  at  the  bill  three  years  ago  when  It 
came  through  the  Senate." 

Farley  said  Democrats  could  be  In  politi- 
cal trouble  next  year  because  of  feeling 
against  War  on  Poverty  programs.  Its  weak 
spots  must  be  shored  up,  he  said,  but  the 
program  Is  of  great  ultimate  value  and  must 
r.ot  be  emasculated. 

[Prom    the    Minneapolis    Tribune,    Oct.    15, 

1967! 
DFL    Backs    Johnson    on    Vietnam — State 

Central  Group  Divides  on  Resoltjtions 
(By  Prank  Wright) 

Willmar.  Minn. — A  resolution  supporting 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policies  but 
welcoming  dissent  was  adopted  Saturday  by 
the  DFL  State  Central  Committee. 

Action  came  on  a  divided  voice  vote  after 
an  hour  of  debate  and  the  defeat  of  pro- 
posed amendments  criticizing  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Between  150  and  200  of  the  committee's 
416  members  attended  yesterday's  meeting. 

The  Issue  came  to  a  head  when  several 
resolutions,  most  of  them  opposing  the  war, 
were  submitted  to  the  committee  by  local 
DFL  clubs  in  the  Twin  Cities  area. 

The  key  section  of  the  statement  adopted 
yesterday  commended  the  administration  for 
"sticking  to  the  rough  road  of  responsibility 
both  at  home  and  abroad"  and  pledged  the 
state  party  to  work  for  "resp>onsible  "  Demo- 
cratic victories  in  next  year's  elections. 

That  section  was  added  on  the  floor  at  the 
urging  of  William  Kublcek.  Bloomlngton, 
party  secretary.  It  gave  a  distinctly  pro- 
administration  flavor  to  a  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee draft  that  attempted  to  find  a  middle 
ground  acceptable  to  the  President's  sup- 
porters and  critics  in  the  party. 

The  Resolutions  Committee,  chaired  by 
Klngsley  Holman,  Bloomlngton,  party  treas- 
urer, had  hoped  that  Its  draft  would  pre- 
sen-e  party  unity  and  delay  an  all-out  battle 
at  least  until  next  year's  state  convention. 

The  State  Central  Committee  Is  the  party's 
governing  body  between  state  conventions. 

In  addition  to  commending  the  President, 
yesterday's  resolution  called  upon  all  Demo- 
crats to  remain  within  the  party  organization 
and  attempt  to  settle  the  Issue  there  rather 
than  through  third-party  movements. 

The  resolution  expressed  the  hope  that 
"all  possible  avenues  be  explored  with  maxi- 
mum effort  in  our  search  for  a  response  to 
all  peace  efforts." 

It  further  urged  that  U.S.  military  forces 
be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  "as  areas  become 
stabilized,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  national  security  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam." 

Although  there  was  objection,  a  section 
backing  the  President  for  "his  refusal  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  those  reckless  advocates 
who  Impatiently  call  for  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  war"  was  retained. 

The  Central  Committee  set  aside  an 
amendment  by  Mrs.  Kitty  Alcott  of  Hopkins 
w.titch  favored  unconditional  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Nat  Hart,  a  faculty  member  at  University 
of  Minnesota,  Morris,  and  Stevens  County 
DFTj  chairman,  attacked  the  resolution  on 
grounds  that  it  offered  "aid  and  comfort"  to 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Vice-President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey but  none  to  administration  critics  such 
as  Sen.  Eugene  McCartijy  and  Reps.  Donald 
Praser,  Joseph  Karth  and  John  Blatnik,  all 
Minnesota  DFT^ers. 

Hart  was  booed  when  he  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  campaigned  on  a  platform  of  restraint  In 
1964,  had  "deserted"  the  party  by  escalating 
the  war  since  his  election. 

Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  who  has  been  the 
strongest  administration  supporter  in  the 
Minnesota  DFL  congressional  delegation,  said 


the  Central  Committee  "acted  responsibly  on 
the  most  decisive  issue  confronting  the  party 
and  the  country  " 

Mondale  spoke  at  a  Central  Committee 
dinner  last  night. 

Supporters  of  the  resolution  said  they  be- 
lieved that  It  accurately  reflected  the  views 
of  the  state  party  organization,  but  oppo- 
nents claimed  it  did  not.  They  pointed  out 
that  less  than  half  the  committee  attended 
the  meeting  and  claimed  that  many  of  those 
who  did  were  fearful  of  any  resolution  which 
might  tend  to  embarrass  the  Vice-President, 
a  former  Minnesota  senator. 

In  other  business,  the  committee: 

Heard  Finance  Director  Warren  Spannaus 
report  that  the  state  party's  (64,600  In  out- 
standing obligations  and  unpaid  bills  had 
been  virtually  wiped  out  by  proceeds  from 
last  Sunday's  "Night  of  Stars  "  gala  and  a 
prolonged  Sustaining  Fund  drive. 

Set  June  20.  21  and  22  as  the  dates  for  next 
year's  state  convention  In  St.  Paul. 

Adopted  a  resolution  commending  Hum- 
phrey's proposal  for  a  "Marshall  Plan"  to  aid 
U.S.  cities,  a  proposal  which  has  been  quashed 
by  the  President. 

Listened  to  four  Minnesota  farm  leaders 
discuss  programs  for  farmers.  The  four  were 
Ed  Christensen,  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Farmers'  Union;  P.  D.  Hempsted.  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau;  William  Pear- 
son, master  of  the  Minnesota  Grange,  and 
George  Matson,  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Branch  of  the  National  Farmers'  Organiza- 
tion. 


THE   PROBLEMS    OF   THE   JEWS   IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
tonight  in  the  Soviet  Union  thousands 
of  the  3  million  Jews  in  that  country 
will  gather  at  their  local  sjTiagogues  to 
observe  Simchat  Torah,  the  climax  of  the 
Jewisli  holy  season. 

This  celebration  for  them  will  only 
serve  to  underline  their  continuing  de- 
sire to  follow  their  cultural  and  religious 
traditions  free  of  Soviet  pressures. 

Soviet  leaders  claim  that  their  people 
have  freedom  and  equality.  But  Jews 
are  not  allowed  contact  with  their  own 
people  abroad  as  are  members  of  other 
minority  groups  in  Soviet  Russia.  Since 
1956,  the  Government,  directly  or  in- 
directly, has  closed  more  than  380  sjn- 
agoges.  As  a  result,  today  less  than  70 
remain;  and  accordingly,  education  and 
instruction  in  their  owti  cultural  and 
linguistic  heritage  is  denied  them. 

I  join  with  millons  of  those  who  today 
would  welcome  efforts  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  U.S.S  R.  to  assure 
equal  rights  for  Soviet  Jews,  thereby  end- 
ing discriminatory  practices  against  this 
minority  group. 


EDITORIAL  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
MAGAZINE  ENDORSES  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
the  September  issue  of  School  Boards, 
the  publication  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  contains  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  bilingual  education  bill 
<S.  428).  Communities  hanng  large 
numbers  of  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren are  advised  to  "look  anew  at  the 
language  barrier  problem  of  the  first  few 
grades." 

The  article  is  Indicative  of  the  grow- 
ing  awareness   of   the    problem   which 


faces  children  entering  schools  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  and  it 
illustrates  the  growing  support  for  the 
establishment  of  bilingual  education 
programs.  Only  this  morning,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Gejieral  Education  re- 
ported out  a  bill  to  establish  bilingual 
education  programs.  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Bilingual  Education  has 
already  favorably  reported  out  the  bilin- 
gual education  bill  and  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will 
soon  have  it  under  consideration. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "The 
Language  Barrier,"  published  in  the 
September  issue  of  School  Boards,  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  LaNGtTACE  Barrier 

Educational  handicaps  are  not  limited  to 
those  of  a  physical,  emotional,  racial,  or  pov- 
erty nature.  One  type  of  handicap  currently 
receiving  attention  is  that  associated  with, 
the  non-English  speaking  student. 

Significant  numbers  of  children  who  have 
little  or  no  ability  to  speak  the  language  of 
their  teacher  are  now  enrolled  in  public 
schools.  These  children  may  come  from  homes 
In  which  a  language  other  than  English  Is 
spwken. 

Imagine,  by  way  of  comparison,  an  Ameri- 
can child  enrolling  in  a  French  school  where 
neither  the  teacher  nor  the  majority  of  the 
students  spoke  English. 

Communication  and  understanding  prob- 
len:is  facing  such  children  are  enormous  and 
cannot  be  dismissed  lightly. 

However,  efforts  are  being  made  to  alleviate 
the  linguistic  handicap  confronting  millions 
of  this  nation's  children. 

The  Bilingual  American  Education  BUI 
(S.  428),  introduced  by  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  (D-Tex.),  at  press  time  is  being  con- 
sidered In  the  Senate.  Washington  observers 
predict  the  passage  of  this  bill — either  In 
separate  form  or  as  an  amendment  to  ESEIA. 

The  measure  would  provide  federal  funds 
to  local  districts  to  develop  programs  to  teach 
non-English  speaking  children  in  their  na- 
tive language.  Districts  liaving  large  Spanish- 
speaking  populations  would  be  encotiraged 
to  treat  English  as  a  second  language  in  the 
early  grades. 

California  Is  one  state  that  Is  striving  to 
make  the  first  day  of  school  this  fall  a  richer 
experience  for  its  one-half  million  Spanish- 
speaking  clilldren.  A  new  state  law  provides 
that  Spanish  can  be  used  in  scliool.  English 
would  replace  Spanish  as  the  major  language 
by  the  third  grade — after  the  children  have 
learned  the  concepts  and  fundamenttils  of 
the  basic  three  R's. 

School  boards  representing  communities 
having  large  numbers  of  non-English  speak- 
ing children  would  do  well  to  look  anew  at 
the  language  barrier  problem  of  the  first  few 
grades.  The  child's  initial  exposure  to  school 
Is  indeed  el  ■primer  paso  importanie — ^the 
"first  big  step." 


SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY  AND  SUGGESTED  SOLU- 
TIONS FOR  THEM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1967,  the  Honorable  John  T. 
Connor,  one  of  America's  finest  public 
servants  and  most  enlightened  indus- 
trialists, made  an  eloquent  speech  before 
the  North  Carolina  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Association  meeting  at  Plnehurst, 
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N.C.  In  which  he  discussed  some  of  the 
problems  now  confronting  the  American 
textile  Industry,  and  advanced  certain 
suggestions  for  their  solution. 

This  speech  merits  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  Americans  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  this  great  industry  and 
of  the  Americans  who  work  in  it.  For 
this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


October  25,  1967 


Address  bt  Mr.  John  T.  Connor,  North 
Carolina  Textile  MANtrrAcTtnirRs  Asso- 
ciation. PtNEHTTRST.   N.C.  October  6.   1967 

The  invitation  you  extended  to  me  throui?h 
Charley  Myers  to  speak  at  your  meeting  was 
most  welcome.  For  several  reasons :  First  and 
most  important.  I  think  I  have  something  to 
say  that  will  be  of  Interest  to  you.  Second. 
it  seems  to  me  that  people  from  various  In- 
dustry groups  should  talk  more  often  across 
Industry  lines,  rather  than  Just  within  our 
own  circles.  After  all.  so  many  of  our  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  have  a  common 
basla  and  some  common  interest,  especially 
when  relationships  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  Involved.  And  last,  you  have  pro- 
vided me  with  a  legitimate  excuse  for  visit- 
ing this  wonderful  mecca  of  golfers— good, 
bad  and  even  indifferent,  although  I  per- 
sonally know  very  few  indifferent  golfers. 

What  I  have  to  say  can  be  stated  simply 
and  directly,  and  Is  based  on  my  experience. 
In  and  out  of  government,   with    the   trade 
problems  of  the  U.S.  textile  industry.  In  my 
opinion  the  time  has  come  to  make  an  al'l 
out  effort  to  extend  Import  controls— of  the 
kind  now  applicable  to  cotton  te.xtlles— to  all 
segments  of  the  textile  business,  that  Is,  to 
man-made   fiber   textiles,   wool   textiles   and 
blends.  And  have   them   cover  all  stages  of 
the     manufacturing     process,     from     yarns 
through  such  finished  products  as  sweaters, 
dresses  and  blankets.  Preferably,  this  effort 
should  be  made  with  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton. But  It,  for  undersundable  reasons  af- 
fecting international  relations,  that  support 
Is  not  forthcoming,  the  effort  should  never- 
theless be  pressed  as  vigorously  as  possible 
In  the  Congress,  with  the  expectation  that. 
If  the  effort  is  successful,  some  accommoda- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  Congress  with  the 
Administration   at  an  opportune  time.   The 
evidence    is   quite    persuasive    by    now    that 
textile  import  quotas,  as  determined  on  some 
reasonable  baaU  to  fit  the  overall   needs  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers  in 
the  orderly  development  of  U.S.  textile  mar- 
kets, are  needed  m  the  broad  public  inter- 
est—if we  are  to  avoid  the  chaotic  and  dis- 
ruptive   conditions    characteristic    of    some 
earlier  periods. 

The  problems  are  more  acute  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  because  of  the  recent 
conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  Inter- 
national trade  agreements  in  Geneva. 

The  Kennedy  Round  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  It's  an  International  obligation  into 
which  this  country  has  freely  entered.  Re- 
gardless of  reservations  some  of  us  may  have 
about  some  of  its  provisions,  about  its  effect 
on  various  American  industries,  about  how 
it  came  into  being,  and  about  what  was  left 
undone,  we  all  have  the  obligation  to  make 
whatever  acconamodaUons  are  necessary— 
and  learn  to  live  with  it.  No  less  than  others 
the  textile  Industry  must  make  these  ac- 
commodations and  adjustments. 

Now.  the  big  question  1«:  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

And  the  simple  answer,  as  I  see  It:  to  seek 
more  equitable  non-tarlfT  Importation  prac- 
tices— which  win  enable  foreign  producers 
to   partlcljmte    In    an    orderly    way    in    the 


growth  of  U.S.  textile  markets,  but  not  to 
dominate  or  disrupt  them. 

Imports  of  textiles  Into  the  United  States 
have  risen  sharply  in  recent  years,  even  be- 
fore the  Kennedy  Round  goes  into  effect.  I 
mix  together  all  categories  of  textiles:  cot- 
tons, wools,  man-made  fibers  and  blends.  In 
all  stages  of  process,  from  yarn  to  finished 
product.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  the  Increasing 
volume  of  imports  Is  outstripping  the  growth 
rate  of  the  domestic  market  In  textiles  and 
apparel,  and  by  a  wide  margin. 

Domestic  production  has  expanded  since 
1961  by  approximately  one-third.  But  in  that 
same  period,  imports  of  cotton  and  wool  tex- 
tiles have  Just  about  doubled  and  since  1962, 
those  of  man-made  fiber  textiles  have  about 
quadrupled. 

The  problems  of  all  segments  of  the  tex- 
tile business  must  be  settled  on  a  multi-fiber 
basis,  not  sparately,  as  though  their  inter- 
ests coincided  only  by  occasional  accident 
Although  on  the  face  of  it  cotton  textiles  ap- 
pear to  be  In  better  shape  than  wool  or  man- 
mades  or  blends,  most  observers  say  that 
cotton  Imports  have  risen  more  substantially 
than  was  contemplated  when  the  Long  Term 
Arrangements  were  negotiated. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  For  their  own  sound 
business  purposes,  foreign  manufacturers 
have  increasingly  been  blending  their  cot- 
tons with  polyesters  and  other  svnthetics, 
thereby  effectively  excluding  them  from  LTA 
controls.  And  of  course  they  are  sending 
man-made  fibers  Into  this  country  in  ever- 
growing volume  to  compete  with  U.S.  cotton 
products,  as  well  as  with  U.S.  man-made 
products. 

I  realize  that  not  everybody  shares  the 
view  that  the  American  textile  industry 
should  be  treated  differently  from  other  in- 
dustries. The  general  Industrial  community 
in  the  United  States  Is  being  asked  by  our 
government  to  accept  the  effect  of  broad 
reducUons  In  trade  restraints  among  nations. 
In  an  era  when  economics  and  diplomacy  are 
so  closely  entangled,  why  make  an  exception 
of  the  textile  Industry?  Why  the  special 
treatment? 

It  Isn't  enough  to  answer:  With  regard  to 
Imports,  the  government  has  treated  the  tex- 
tile industry  as  a  unique  entity— as  a  mat- 
ter of  tradition. 

The  meaningful  answer  is  survival.  With- 
out  such   special    treatment,    this   industry 
might  well   have  gone  under  years  ago.   In 
1935.  President  Roosevelt,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  au- 
thorized an  agreement  by  which  the  Japa- 
nese, from  whom   we  received  most  of  our 
Imports,    volunteered    to    cut    their    exports 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  a  particularly 
significant   agreement   in  light   of   the   fact 
that  Mr.  Hull  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
concept  of  reciprocal  trade.  In  1956.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  also  limited  Japanese  cot- 
ton textile  exports  to  this  country  when  they 
rose  to  a  dangerous  level.  In  1961,  President 
Kennedy,  too,  offered  special  protection — by 
negotiating  the  LTA.  This  year,  even  while 
the   Kennedy   Round    was   being   conducted 
In  Geneva,  the  Johnson  Administration  was 
holding  separate  discussions  that  led  to  the 
extension  of  the  LTA— for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

These  presidential  decisions  have  not  been 
made  as  a  sign  of  favoritism  or  as  acts  of 
grace  on  behalf  of  textUe  manufacturers. 
They  were  made  because  economic  realities 
required  them.  And  they  stlU  do  today,  as 
much  as  ever. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
unusual  economic  metabolism  of  the  Amer- 
ican textile  business?  Why  does  It  require 
special  consideration? 

One  of  the  major  reasons  lies  out«lde  our 
own  borders,  within  the  developing  countries 
of  the  world. 

Having  decided  that  Industrialization  Is  a 
good  route  to  financial  viability,  these  na- 
tions have  concluded   that  the  production 


of  textiles  is  a  sensible  point  of  departure 
for  their  largely  untrained  and  unsophis- 
ticated labor  force. 

Clearly,  the  Infant  textile  operations  of 
many  of  the  developing  nations  cannot  pros- 
per if  they  are  not  able  to  export  a  large 
part  of  what  they  produce.  And  in  the  years 
after  World  War  II,  one  of  the  few  logical 
markets  was  the  United  States— since  this 
was  one  of  the  few  countries  that  could  af- 
ford to  pay  for  foreign-made  goods. 

At  the  same  time,  as  other  countries  built 
or  re-bullt  their  industrial  capacity,  they 
found  it  imperative  to  protect  their  home 
markets  from  external  competition.  The  re- 
suit  Is,  the  United  States  U  effectively  barred 
from  trading  In  textiles  on  a  freely  competi- 
tive basis  with  large  areas  of  the  world 
Simultaneously,  the  US.  became  the  desti- 
nation of  products  from  fiercely  protective 
nations  that  could  ship  them  to  few  other 
places. 

Fortunately  for  our  favorable  standard  of 
living,  wages  in  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry are  manifestly  higher  than  they  are 
anywhere  else  In  the  world.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  competitors  abroad  can  produce 
the  same  items  we  do  at  considerably  less 
cost.  And,  as  time  passes,  their  capacity  and 
refinement  grow.  They  use  better  machinery, 
train  their  workers  in  improved  techniques^ 
produce  higher-quality  fabrics.  Many  of 
them,  starting  from  scratch,  use  the  latest 
equipment — even  If  that  means  a  lower 
rate  of  employment. 

Before  the  mid-thirties,  we  had  no  real 
textile  Import  problem.  The  average  U.S. 
tariff  on  all  dutiable  Imports,  Including 
textiles,  was  47%.  Last  year  it  was  12^^..  I've 
already  spoken  of  the  recent  precipitous  rise 
in  imports  of  yarns,  fabrics  and  garments 
From  the  mld-thlrtles  to  the  present,  Im- 
ports shot  up  from  $124  million  to  Jl  5 
billion. 

Curtailed  in  its  efforts  to  compete  in  In- 
ternational markets,  forced  to  compete  in 
domestic  markets  against  goods  that  are 
manufactured  more  cheaply  abroad  and  are 
offered  for  sale  here  at  lower  competitive 
prices,  the  U  S.  textile  business  was  In  seri- 
ous trouble  by  the  late  fifties.  In  those  years, 
from  '57  to  '60,  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
Jumped  from  400  million  to  over  a  billion 
square  yards.  In  the  domestic  Industry,  wages 
fell,  unemployment  rose,  the  rate  of  return 
on  investments  declined,  research  activity 
dropped.  So  did  Investments  in  capital  equip- 
ment. In  effect,  the  textile  Industry  became 
a  depression  Industry,  ^^ith  serious  "ramifica- 
tions for  the  entire  national  economy. 

As  much  as  many  of  our  overseas  competi- 
tors, we  were  hurting.  Recognizing  the  prob- 
lem, President  Kennedy  instituted  a  seven- 
point  program  to  help  textile  manufacturers 
to  help  themselves.  He  said  at  the  time— and 
I  might  add  it  is  equally  true  today— "That 
it  was  one  of  the  industries  essential  to  our 
national  security."  And  it  was,  he  added,  "of 
vital  Importance  in  peacetime  and  It  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  our  total  economy.  All 
studies  have  shown  that  tmemployment  in 
textile  mills  strikes  hardest  at  those  com- 
munities suffering  most  from  depressed  con- 
ditions." 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
seven-point  program  was  that  it  offered 
financial  Incentives  to  those  investing  In  new 
textUe  machinery  and  equipment.  As  Mr, 
Stanley  Nehmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  recently  said,  "it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  liberalized  depreciation 
guidelines  and  the  subsequent  seven  percent 
investment  tax  credit  Increased  the  average 
return  on  new  equipment  Investments  by  35 
to  45  percent  for  all  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries, including  textiles."  It's  Interesting  to 
note  that  capital  spending  In  textiles.  In  the 
five  years  from  1961  to  1966.  rose  from  a  level 
of  $500  million  to  $1.2  billion  a  year. 

Another  point  In  the  textile  recovery  pro- 
gram was  the  legislation  that  enabled  Amer- 
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lean  mills  to  buy  cotton  at  the  world  market 
price,  thus  ending  the  domestic  Industry's 
disadvantage  In  raw  material  costs. 

Probably  the  most  famous  and  unusual 
aspect  of  the  program  was  the  call  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  an  International  confer- 
ence to  negotiate  a  cotton  textile  agreement 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  result  wa*  the  1962 
Long  Term  Arrangement  for  cotton  textiles. 
Although  some  may  argue  that  the  LTA  is 
not  working  out  as  expected,  all  in  the  U.S. 
textile  Industry  will  agree.  I'm  sure,  that  It 
was  a  step  worth  taking.  In  spite  of  com- 
plaints from  some  exporting  countries  that 
Its  provisions  are  onerous,  and  from  some 
domestic  manufacturers  that  its  administra- 
tion is  not  tight  enough,  the  arrangement 
has  provided  a  fairly  satisfactory  answer  to 
a  difficult   problem. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  whole  Kennedy- 
Johnson  program?  I've  already  spoken  of 
some  of  them.  The  others:  Textile  profits 
rose  to  an  almost  decent  level.  Sales  and  pro- 
duction levels  reached  new  highs.  So  did 
average  weekly  wages  and  salaries.  Plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  rose  at  almost  twice 
the  rate  of  the  rest  of  American  Industry. 
By  early  1986  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  tex- 
tile industry  was  back  on  its  feet,  although 
profit  levels  were  still  below  the  average  of 
American  Industry. 

Then  came  a  real  test — one  that  was  met 
juccessfully.  for  two  specific  reasons:  be- 
cause the  textile  industry  Is  so  well  orga- 
nized to  conduct  necessary  activities  in 
Washington.  And  because  management  and 
labor  officials  work  together  so  well  on  these 
matters  for  the  good  of  thp  Industry.  And  the 
test  Itself:  As  the  Unltrd  States  commitment 
m  Vietnam  rose  sharply  through  1965  and 
into  1966.  the  demand  lor  textile  products 
for  the  military  also  rose,  again  emphasizing 
the  need  for  a'  strong  domestic  textile  busi- 
ness for  defense  purposes.  Although  there 
Were  anxious  moments,  this  demand  was 
satisfied  by  a  combination  of  increased  do- 
mestic production  and  some  import  quota 
and  "one  shot"  accommodations.  By  early 
1966.  government  officials  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic stabilization  activities  feared  that  the 
effects  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  result  In  serious  price  rises.  In  their 
view,  the  way  to  mainta.ln  economic  stabili- 
zation was  to  liberalize—  even  demolish — our 
import  quota  agreements  for  cotton  textiles — 
80  there  would  be  a  vast  influx  of  textiles 
into  the  country,  and  thus  drive  down  the 
price  levels. 

Others  of  us  in  government  disagreed 
strenuously.  We  urged  delaying  a  decision 
until  the  completion  of  a  study  of  supply  and 
demand  prospects  for  the  rest  of  1966  and 
Into  1967— a  study  to  be  made  Jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  which  would  include 
data  and  opinions  from  the  Industry.  It 
would  thus  properly  reflect  realities  and 
realistic  prospects. 

As  a  result,  the  study  was  made — with 
management  and  labor  representatives  par- 
ticipating— including  long  and  short  term, 
in-depth  projections  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  conclusion  reached  was  that  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  avail- 
ability of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made  tex- 
tiles. Including  those  produced  at  home  and 
those  Imported  under  the  current  quota 
level.=;,  to  meet  foreseeable  needs,  normal  and 
emergency.  Further,  the  prediction  was  made, 
based  on  the  opinions  and  commitments  of 
Industry  leaders,  that  there  would  be  no  In- 
crease in  the  level  of  textile  prices.  Therefore, 
the  study  concluded  that  no  drastic  rise  In 
import  quotas  was  necessary  or  desirable 

You  people  are  of  course  better  acquainted 
with  what  happened  than  I  am.  In  short 
summary:  early  in  the  second  half  of  1966 
and  continuing  Into  1967.  textile  production 
levels,  prices  and  proflt,B  declined.  By  April  of 

1967  employment  in  the  textile  and  apparel 
Industries  dropped  3.5'"c  from  the  1966  high. 

Investments    In    plant    and    equipment   de- 


clined, but  average  hourly  wages  arose.  Even 
cotton  textile  Imports  declined  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1967,  although  man-made 
fiber  textile  imports  soared  37 '"o  above  the 
comparable  1966  figure. 

What  a  mistake  it  would  have  been  If  the 
Import  quota  system  had  in  fact  been 
Junked!  And  it  probably  would  have  been  if 
your  industry  leaders  had  not  been  alert  to 
the  situation.  And  if  they  had  not  had  the 
industry's  vital  statistics  organized  for 
presentation. 

I  realize  not  everybody  sees  the  quota  sys- 
tem m  the  same  light.  The  opponents  of 
quotas  and  other  non-tariff  barriers  are 
legion.  They  are  articulate.  They  are  influen- 
tial. The  reputable  Wall  Street  Journal,  In 
its  August  16th  lead  editorial,  said.  In  part, 
"By  curbing  Import  competition,  quotas 
naturally  tend  to  push  domestic  prices 
higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be;  like 
tariffs,  they  thus  represent  a  hidden  subsidy 
to  domestic  producers,  a  subsidy  paid  by  con- 
sumers through  the  higher  prices." 

Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
another  editorial  to  the  same  effect,  entitled 
"The  Pains  of  Protectionism."  The  conclu- 
sion Is  stated  as  follows:  "For  some  business- 
men. Import  competition  can  prove  quite 
painful.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  however,  the  agonies  of  protec- 
tionism could  be  a  good  deal  worse." 

Professor  Milton  Friedman,  the  eminent 
Republican  economist,  agrees  in  spades,  and 
deplores  the  impoeltion  of  quotas  as  the 
mark  of  the  special  Interest  state.  Other 
prominent  economists,  most  of  whom  seem 
to  be  constitutionally  addicted  to  free  trade, 
contend  that  the  less  restricted  our  trade 
the  greater  the  number  of  Jobs  that  are 
created. 

Many  of  us  would  agree  that  in  an  ideal 
world  people  would  be  far  better  off  if  all  the 
nations  could  trade  across  frontiers  without 
regard  to  tariff  or  non-tariff  barriers  of  any 
kind.  Where.  Ideally,  one  nation  could  exploit 
to  the  fullest  its  own  geographical  and  geo- 
physical resources,  its  skills  and  techniques. 
Its  artistic  and  technological  excellence. 
And  exchange  them  for  the  complementary 
goods  and  services  of  a  neighboring  or  dis- 
tant people.  Where  everything  one  people 
had  to  sell  could  find  a  market,  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  the  facts  of  today's  world  and  of 
the  tomorrow  we  see  on  the  horizon  do  not 
make  that  possible.  We  do  not,  ala*.  live  in 
a  Utopian  world  community.  We  live  on  this 
so  familiar  earth.  Where  some  nations  are 
agricultural,  some  industrialized,  some  high- 
ly advanced,  some  undeveloped.  Where  living 
standards  and  traditions  differ,  where  wages 
and  costs  vary  enormously,  where  each  na- 
tion has  Its  own  sharply  deUneated  views  of 
economic  self  protection,  and  rigorously  ap- 
plies them.  Where  unemployment  ratios  dif- 
fer, where  governments  take  dissimilar 
stands  on  subsidies  to  domestic  Industries. 
Where  natural  resources  are  limited  or 
abundant.  Where  political  objectives  differ 
widely  from  nation  to  nation  and  bloc  to 
bloc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  re-examine 
our  nation's  position  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  light  of  new  developments  and  new  re- 
alities. However  admirable  our  role  of  big 
brother,  no  matter  how  urgent  and  Justified 
earlier  pleas  for  assistance,  the  fact  Is:  con- 
ditions change.  Nations  develop  a  certain  de- 
gree of  security,  self-reliance,  capacity  for 
achievement.  They  back  away  from  the  brink 
of  disaster;  if  they  are  not  altogether  viable — 
sociologically  and  economically — the  prog- 
nosis for  their  survival  Is  at  least  hopeful. 
They  may  stUl  require  help,  but  possibly 
less  than  before.  Or  help  of  a  different  nature. 
And  by  the  same  token,  our  own  needs 
change.  And  the  kind  of  help  we're  In  a  po- 
sition to  offer  changes  from  time  to  time, 
particularly  by  way  of  trade  arrangements. 
As  conditions  change  In  the  constant  ebb 
and  flow  of  international  concourse,  it  even 
becomes  necessary  to  use  new  terms  to  label 


those  new  conditions  and  the  ways  we  look 
at  them. 

The  terms  free  trader  and  protectionist 
don't  really  tell  the  full  story  any  more.  They 
leave  a  gap  in  the  philosophical  spectrum  at 
international  trade  relations,  far  too  complex 
and  polarized  today  not  to  require  at  least 
one  bridge  between  them. 

WJat  about  the  label:  conservationist?  A 
conservationist,  as  I  see  it,  wants  to  conserve 
for  the  American  people  the  wage  levels  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  And  the  profit 
levels.  And  the  high  standards  of  Investment 
and  research  and  general  working  conditions. 

Do  we  want  to  see  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
revert  to  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  late 
fifties  and  very  early  sixties?  Or  Its  employees 
plunge  to  the  living  and  working  standards 
of  their  opposite  numbers  in  many  other 
countries? 

Today  a  conservationist  would  not  bar 
Imports,  but  wants  to  see  them  enter  this 
country  on  an  orderly,  reasonable  basis, 
avoiding  disruption  and  hardship  among  do- 
mestic producers, 

I  would  say  a  conservationist  Is  a  realist. 
In  respect  to  textiles,  he  realizes  that  under 
present  conditions  Imports  will  Increase  sub- 
stantially because  of  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors: the  Kennedy  Round,  the  increased  ca- 
pacity of  foreign  manufacturers,  the  easy 
availability  of  the  latest  technology  to  other 
countries,  the  continued  divergence  in  pro- 
duction costs  between  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  continuing  subsidies  given  to  private  pro- 
ducers by  some  foreign  governments  specifi- 
cally to  encourage  exportation. 

The  conservationist  also  realizes  that  the 
result  will  be  a  smaller  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  for  domestic  manufacttirers.  And 
probably  a  decreasing  share  of  the  world 
market,  as  well,  since  U.S.  textile  products 
are  totally  or  partially  barred  from  many 
countries,  either  by  price  levels  or  national- 
istic or  regional  bpjrlers. 

Consequently,  the  conservationist  Is  not 
afraid  of  world  competition,  but  is  not  eager 
for  American  producers  to  enter  the  fray  with 
one  arm  tied  behind  their  backs.  He  wants 
an  arrangement  that  will  offer  reciprocal 
and  equitable  terms  to  all  nations  and  that 
will  offer  special  consideration  for  tboee 
developing  countries  still  In  need  of  It. 

Such  an  arrangement  might  require  the 
renegotiation  of  GATT.  But  possibly  not. 
since  signatory  countries  are  already  allowed 
to  Impose  quantitative  restrictions — Includ- 
ing quotas — If  there  are  balance  of  payments 

difficulties.      Or,      If      the      AriTn1niKt.rii.ttnn      Is 

willing,  steps  could  be  taken  to  extend  the 
existing  cotton  textUe  arrangements  to  other 
textiles  on  a  voluntary  basis.  And  the  LTA 
stipulates  that  a  signatory  country  may  take 
corrective  action  If  any  provision  of  the 
agreement  Is  being  frustrated.  I  think  It's 
a  fair  claim  that  the  excessive  Importation  of 
blends  and  man-made  fibers,  as  substitutes 
for  cotton,  does  frustrate  the  cotton  LTA's 
terms. 

But  even  if  the  U.S.  government  can  arrive 
at  no  suitable  diplomatic  conclusion  with 
other  nations,  if  it  comes  to  It  I  think  we 
should  consider  new  grotmd  rules  for  textile 
Imports  on  a  tinllateral  basis,  by  force  of 
Congressional  action. 

In  1966,  the  U.S.  textile  trade  deficit  in  dol- 
lars was  $902  million.  The  total  balance  of 
payments  deficit  for  the  country  was  ?1.4  bil- 
lion. That  means  that  the  deficit  of  the 
textile  trade  amounted  to  almost  two-thlrda 
of  the  total  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit. 
And  the  deficit  between  exports  and  Im- 
ports is  continually  widening  as  a  result  of 
the  Increase  In  Imports  of  yam,  fabrics  and 
garments  from  abroad. 

The  textile  Indtistry  doesnt  stand  as  an 
Isolated  operation.  It  consumes  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  Industrlea.  It  buys  their  goods 
and  services.  In  one  way  or  another,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  fate  of  textiles  affects  the 
chemicals,  synthetic,  fiber,  transportation, 
oil,  machinery  suppliers,  electrical  and  doeens 
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of  other  Industxles.  The  employees  of  the 
textile  Industry  spend  money  for  groceries, 
automobiles,  bouses,  furniture,  professional 
services,  entertainment  and  countless  other 
Items.  Clearly,  what  distresses  textiles  tUfects 
unfavorably  the  whole  country. 

And  what  affects  us  all  becomes  the  con- 
cern of  us  all.  None  of  us  In  a  business  close 
to  textiles  can  hold  aloof  from  Its  problems 
anymore  than  textiles  can  hold  aloof  from 
the  problems  of  other  related  Indxistrles. 

The  fact  Is.  we  need  an  adjustment  of  tex- 
tile Import  regulations.  All  textile  Imports — 
cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fibers — should 
be  regulated.  We  don't  object  to  sharing  the 
growth  In  our  market  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers on  some  reasonable  basis.  But  we  do 
object  to  the  prospect  that  they-  will  take 
over  our  market  to  any  substantial  degree. 

What  can  be  done  about  It?  Those  of  us 
In  textiles  and  related  enterprises  are  able  to 
exercise  our  rights  as  American  citizens. 
Individual  and  corporate,  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  serious  economic  consequences  of 
current  trends. 

The  study  of  the  situation  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  Just  ordered  by  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  helpful,  particularly  If  it 
covers  trends  and  prospects — not  Just  his- 
torical data.  Their  report  Is  due  by  January 
15,  1968 — In  time  for  action  In  an  election 
year — a  good  omen! 

We  all  Icnow  that  the  point  of  view  I've 
expressed  has  a  number  of  friends  In  the 
Congress,  Including  some  very  close  at  hand. 
We  have  an  obligation.  I  believe,  to  continue 
to  bring  to  their  attention,  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  associates  who  do  not  yet  under- 
stand these  problems.  Information  on  the 
textile  situation  as  It  develops. 

We  saw  early  In  1966,  In  connection  with 
the  tight  demand  pressures  arising  from  the 
Vietnam  procurement  program,  that  intelli- 
gent and  timely  Industry  action  can  be  ef- 
fective. For  an  even  more  Important  cause, 
you  must  try  again — speaking  as  one  voice — 
and  make  yourselves  heard  In  Washington. 


SOVIET   JEWRY 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewr>'  disturbs  us  deeply. 

Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  yearn 
for  religious  and  cultural  identity — for 
the  opportunity  to  give  free  expression  to 
their  faith — and  adherence  to  the  bonds 
of  unity  they  cherish. 

One  of  the  most  moving  expressions  of 
their  hopes  and  dreams  comes  at  Sim- 
chat  Torah,  the  Day  of  Rejoicing  in  the 
Law. 

In  recent  years,  worshippers  overflow 
the  Central  Synagogue  in  Moscow.  And 
after  the  solemn  service  ends,  many 
thousands  of  Russian  Jews  pour  into  the 
streets  outside  the  Synagogue.  They 
dance  and  sing.  They  enjoy  long  hours  of 
merriment  together. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  depth  of  their 
despair — or  the  depth  of  their  religious 
devotion? 

As  we  again  approach  Simchat  Torah, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks before  the  meeting  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Jewish  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry,  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  October  11,  1967.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMrXT    BT   SKNATOR   ABRAH.\M   RTBICOTT 

By  tradition  the  High  Holidays  are  a  pe- 
riod of  spiritual  accounting  for  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 


It  Is  fitting  that  leaders  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity should  gather  at  this  time  in  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
For  American  Jews  are  concerned.  So  are  en- 
lightened people  throughout  the  world. 

They  know  that  the  High  Holidays  are  a 
period  of  special  significance  for  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  There,  thousands — both  the 
old  and  the  young — fill  tliose  synagogues 
that  are  still  allowed  to  function — the  syna- 
gogues attended  by  relatively  few  during  most 
of  the  year.  For,  thoustmds  are  taking  this 
opportunity  not  only  to  pray,  but  also  to 
show  their  Jewish  Identity — as  they  crowd 
the  synagogues  and  overflow  Into  the  streets 
beyond. 

It  Is  especially  tragic  that  many  of  the 
young  who  gather  at  the  synagogues  cannot 
participate  In  the  service.  For  the  Soviet 
Government  has  not  permitted  them  to  learn 
to  read  Hebrew  characters. 

This  year  the  Holidays  fall  on  the  eve  of 
an  historic  date — the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Soviet  rule.  To  celebrate  this  occasion,  gov- 
errmaent  officials  have  announced  changes  In 
Soviet  life  that  will  bring  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  a  more  pleasant  existence  to 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  land.  Also, 
Just  last  month,  the  Supreme  Soviet  an- 
nounced a  decision  to  restore  the  Tatar 
minority  which  was  expelled  from  the 
Crimea  after  World  War  II.  This  is  the  latest 
step  In  the  restoration  of  rights  for  a  num- 
ber of  minorities  which  were  persecuted  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Stalin. 

It  has  long  been  the  hope  of  concerned 
people  that  on  the  eve  of  the  October  cele- 
brations the  Soviet  government  would  take 
major  steps  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  Jewish 
minority — that  their  religious,  social  and 
cultxiral  rights  would  be  guaranteed. 
Unforttmately  this  has  not  been  done. 
In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  the  Soviet  press  launched  a 
propaganda  campaign  that  continues  to 
spread  the  poison  of  anti-Semitism.  Tales  of 
a  world  Jewish  plot — dating  back  to  the 
dark  ages — have  been  revived. 

On  the  eve  of  Roeh  Hashana.  an  article 
filled  with  slander  and  myth  appeared  in  an 
official  Moscow  newspaper.  The  article  at- 
tacks world  Jewry,  and  Epeciflcally  American 
Jewry.  It  equates  Zionism  with  Nazism,  and 
describes  a  world  Jewish  conspiracy  in  the 
service  of  an  Imperial  Octopus,  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  articles 
which  has  appeared  throughout  the  Soviet 
press.  Even  the  God  of  Hebrews  has  not  been 
overlooked.  An  article  In  a  Ukrainian  paper 
on  September  6.  1967  Injlsts  that  the  Jewish 
religion  has  its  origins  in  viclousness,  and 
that  the  God  of  the  Jews  Is  angry  and  brutal. 
So  long  as  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  no  way  to  defend  their  right — so  long 
as  there  is  no  cultural,  religious  or  social 
framework  within  which  they  can  live  In 
accordance  with  their  wishes — concerned  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  defend  this  minority.  For 
they  are  deprived  of  those  fundamental 
rights  guaranteed  to  every  national  group  by 
the  Soviet  constitution.  These  Include  this 
study  of  their  language,  the  development  of 
their  culture,  and  contacts  with  Jewish  life 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  They  Include  the 
religious  life  which  other  religions  In  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoy. 

Until  a  better,  a  freer  life  Is  the  way  of 
the  Soviet  Jew's  life — we  will  continue  to 
protest  and  condemn  the  lot  of  Russian 
Jewry. 

Until  a  better,  a  freer  life  Is  the  way  of 
the  Soviet  Jew's  life — we  must  take  every 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry 

Surely  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the 
Soviet  regime  to  remove  the  heavy  burden 
that  Stalin  placed  on  Soviet  Jews. 


The  true  nature  of  a  system  of  government 
expresses  Itself  In  the  treatment  of  its  peo- 
ple. If  during  the  50th  year  of  its  rule  the 
Soviet  government  will  bring  to  Russian  Jews 
the  freedom^the  life  they  yearn  for — surely 
this  move  will  add  to  the  over-all  quotient 
of  good  will  and  cooperation  in  the  world 
today.  Never  has  it  been  needed  more. 

This  is  our  call  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
eve  of  Its  anniversary  celebration. 


URBAN-RURAL  POPULATION 
IMBALANCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  urban-rural  population  imbalance 
has  prompted  a  variety  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  resolve  this  national  dilemma. 
From  reviewing  these  proposals,  one 
fact  is  clear.  A  blend  of  public  support 
and  private  initiative  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  Intensively  develop  the  indus- 
trial, recreational,  and  agricultural  po- 
tential of  the  countryside  and  take  pres- 
sure off  our  overcrowded  cities. 

We  simply  have  too  many  people  liv- 
ing on  too  little  land  in  our  cities  and  too 
few  people  living  on  too  much  land  in 
our  i-ural  areas.  This  pDeup  of  people  in 
the  urban  areas  has  resulted  in  chronic 
unemployment,  skyrocketing  welfare 
payments,  disintegrating  families,  mas- 
sive slums  and  rising  crime  rates. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  our  rural  commu- 
nities have  sufifered  by  the  loss  of  prom- 
ising young  adults  and  already  produc- 
tive people  to  the  false  lure  of  better 
opportunity  in  the  city. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  to  develop  our 
rural  areas  into  attractive  locations  for 
building  new  Industries  and  into  attrac- 
tive communities  for  raising  new  fami- 
lies. This  will  relieve  the  tension  in  our 
cities  and  revitalize  our  countryside  so 
that  local  families  can  remain  and  city 
families  who  wish  can  move  in. 

Many  communities,  through  aggressive 
leadership  and  tremendous  local  spirit. 
have  already  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
One  such  example  is  the  Congaree  Iron 
&  Steel  Co..  Inc..  Columbia,  S.C,  which 
has  grown  from  a  seed  of  an  idea  9  years 
ago  to  a  flourishing  business  employing 
400  people  today. 

The  Congaree  story  Is  a  stirring  one. 
Throughout  its  development  is  woven  the 
able  assistance  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  local  rural  electric 
cooperative,  which  provided  electricity 
after  the  private  utility  in  the  area  had 
insisted  on  extremely  unrealistic  costs 
for  the  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Mil- 
waukee Journal  article  by  Laurene  C. 
Eklund.  entitled  "New  Plan  To  Help 
Cities:  Create  More  Rural  Jobs,"  and  an 
article  by  Congaree  President  W.  F. 
Threatt,  entitled  "We  Have  Broken  the 
Poverty  Chain,"  published  recently  in  the 
Rural  Electrification  magazine,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Sept.  24.  1967] 
New  Plan  To  Help  Crnis:  Create  More 
Rural  Jobs 
(Note. — As  the  nation's  major  cltHes  strug- 
gle with  problems  of  crisis  proportion.";  in 
the  Improvement  of  living  conditions,  their 
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resources  are  strained  and  their  troubles  com- 
pounded by  the  continued  high  rate  of  In- 
flux of  newcomers,  white  and  Negro,  from  Im- 
poverished rural  areas.  While  this  Is  only 
one  of  many  factors  In  the  plight  of  the  cities, 
some  attention  is  being  given  to  offering  the 
rural  poor  alternaiives  to  migration.  Here  Is 
a  report.) 

(By  Laurence  C.  Ekltmd) 

W.tSHiNGTON.  D.C.— Calls  for  a  new  na- 
tional policy  of  "rural-urban  balance"  are 
being  voiced  by  some  Johnson  administration 
officials  as  one  means  of  easing  the  current 
agony  of  the  cities.  The  most  outspoken  pro- 
moter of  the  policy — Agriculture  Secretary 
OrviUe  L.  Freeman — used  the  phrase  last 
month  in  a  speech  to  the  National  League 
of  Cities  in  Boston.  "There  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  this  rural-urban  imbalance,  and 
a  growing  resolve,  at  least  in  rural  areas,  that 
it  must  be  corrected  and  that  the  endless 
migration  that  is  compounding  your  agony 
must  be  halted,  even  reversed,"  Freeman  told 
the  mayors. 

Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
sounded  the  same  note  last  week  In  a  speech 
at  Greenville.  S.C.  Noting  that  "urban  ghet- 
tos are  full  of  people  who  could  not  make  a 
decent  living  in  rural  areas"  he  called  for 
building  up  Job  opportunities  in  small  com- 
munities for  people  from  surrounding  rural 
areas. 

REPORT   THIS    WEEK 

Thomas  S.  Francis,  federal  co-chairman  of 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  commission. 
also  used  the  term  recently  In  calling  for 
measures  to  slow  the  migration  from  rural 
areas  to  cities  and  perhaps  even  to  bring 
about  an  eventual  reversal.  He  told  the  Upp>er 
Peninsula  Committee  for  Area  Progress  at 
Menominee,  Mich.: 

"We  know  the  tragic  result  of  this  march  to 
the  cities — discord,  riots,  fires  and  human  Iso- 
istion  in  the  midst  of  alrnosC  Incredible  hu- 
man congestion," 

The  "keep  'em  down  on  the  farm"  effort 
was  given  a  further  boost  last  week  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on 
her  midwest  tour  hailing  the  good  rural  life, 
on  visits  to  farms  and  communities  In  Wis- 
consin and  five  other  states. 

In  his  speeches.  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministrator Norman  M,  Clapp  stresses  fed- 
erally assisted  rural  electrification  as  an  es- 
sential key  to  balanced  development  of  the 
nation,  i  Clapp  is  a  native  of  Ellsworth.  Wis., 
and  was  publisher  of  the  Grant)  County  Inde- 
pendent at  Lancaster  for  15  years  before  com- 
ing to  Washington.) 

The  idea  Is  to  create  more  Jobs  In  rural 
areas,  especially  among  poverty  stricken  Ne- 
groes In  the  south,  so  as  to  slow  down  the 
.■nass  exodus  to  the  cities  of  from  500.000  to 
600,000  Jobless  persons  annually. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  theme  of  a  re- 
port to  be  made  to  President  Johnson 
Wednesday  by  his  advisory  committee  on 
rural  poverty,  which  has  been  studying  the 
problem  for  a  year. 

Representing  the  midwest  on  the  25  mem- 
ber commission  in  preparing  what  has  been 
called  a  "high  voltage"  report  were  Wilson 
King,  a  farmer  of  Rock  Falls.  111.,  and  James 
Bonnen  of  the  faculty  of  Michigan  State 
University. 

The  commission  Is  said  to  have  concluded 
that  while  the  migration  to  the  cities  can- 
not and  should  not  be  stopped  It  can  be 
slowed  down  and  rechanneled  more 
Intelligently. 

The  Initial  success  of  a  steel  Joist  company 
In  Congaree,  SC.  Is  being  cited  as  a  most 
dramatic  manifestation  of  the  type  of  re- 
vital  izatlon  that  must  take  place  throughout 
fural  America  If  the  rural-tirban  balance 
theme  is  to  prove  significant. 

Founded  nine  years  ago  with  the  help  of 
the  small  biislnesa  admlnUtratlon  and  the 


rural  electrification  administration,  the  Con- 
garee Iron  &  Steel  Co.  employs  400  persons, 
85  Tc  of  whom  are  Negroes,  many  of  them 
lUiterate, 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  project  near  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  Secretary  Freeman  publicized 
the  ventvire  as  "a  picture  book  example  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  all  over  the  nation." 

"We  have  broken  the  poverty  chain,"  Frank 
Threatt,  the  president  of  Congraee  Iron  & 
Steel,  told  the  house  rural  development  sub- 
committee here  recently. 

His  testimony  was  an  Inspiring  recital  of 
how  local  initiative,  a  government  program 
and  a  progressive  rural  electric  co-operative 
transformed  a  poor  black  belt  community 
into  a  bright  pattern  for  the  future. 

Congaree,  with  Its  857c  Negro  population. 
Is  the  historical  home  of  the  Hampton  Red 
Shirts,  who  were  dedicated  to  ruimlng  out 
the  Negroes  and  white  carpetbaggers  shortly 
after  the  Civil  war. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  flourished  there  In 
the  1920s  and  19306  and  more  recently  a 
white  citizens'  council  was  started  with  the 
aim  of  fighting  Integration. 

Extremists  who  controlled  the  council 
threatened  officers  and  employes  of  the  new 
company  with  violence  because  it  hired 
Negroes,  but  the  threats  were  Ignored  and 
now  the  council  Is  out  of  existence. 

"Our  local  purchases  and  salaries  amount 
to  two  million  dollars  a  year."  TTireatt  told 
the    obviously    impressed    members    of    the 


We  Have  Broken  the  Povbrtt  Chain 

(Note. — The  Inspiring  story  of  how  local 
people,  a  government  program  and  a  progres- 
sive rural  electric  co-op  transformed  a  pov- 
erty-wracked community  Into  a  bright  pat- 
tern for  the  future.) 

(By  W.  P.  Threatt.  president."  Congaree  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Columbia,  S.C.) 

Nineteen  fifty-seven  was  not  a  very  good 
year  for  starting  a  new.  under-capitalized 
industry  In  Congaree.  S.C.  This  was  especial- 
ly true  If  the  business  were  located  In  a 
predominantly  Negro  rural  area. 

NEED    FOR    EUXrrRIC    POWER 

Our  first  problem  was  to  locate  land  that 
could  be  serviced  with  electricity.  South 
Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Company  was  the 
nearest  utility.  We  contacted  them,  and  af- 
ter waiting  two  weeks  a  representative  visited 
us.  He  could  net  give  us  an  answer  as  to 
whether  we  could  purchase  power  or  not  from 
SCE&G  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct approximately  3,000  feet  of  power  line 
to  the  property.  Another  three  weeks  passed 
before  we  received  an  answer.  The  answer 
was  that  we  could  get  the  power  in  four 
weeks  by  paying  $3,500  in  advance.  Since  this 
sum  represented  the  bulk  of  our  pald-lr 
capital,  at  that  time,  we  were  discouraged, 

RURAL    EXECTRIC     ASSISTANCE 

A  lcx»l  board  member  of  the  Trl-Count? 
Electric  Cooperative  suggested  we  contact  his 


subcommittee,   which   Is  part  of  the  house — ^laaager,  Herbert  Norrts,  to  see  U  he  could 
agriculture   committee,  .'        %lP  ^s, 

"Our  schools  are  Integrated 


and  whites  live  In  peace  with  mutual  rjrpect 
for  one  another.  The  typical  charge  that 
Negroes  are  lazy  and  cannot  be  trained  for 
highly  skilled  Jobs  has  been  disproved." 

Threatt,  himself  a  white  man  who  had 
been  Impressed  by  the  Negro  troops  he  com- 
manded In  World  War  II  and  in  Korea,  re- 
called how  Congaree's  young  Negro  men  left 
the  community  "in  droves"  for  New  York, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  large 
cities. 

YOUNG    PEOPLE    RETURN 

"We  have  reversed  this  trend  and  they  are 
returning  home  to  us."  he  testified.  "We  are 
luring  our  young  people  back  home  out  of 
the  ghettos  of  the  north. 

"We  have  every  confidence  we  can  set  up 
similar  operations  near  large  cities  in  rural 
areas  and  duplicate  the  business  we  have 
at  Congaree  with  minority  groups." 

Negro  heads  of  family  who  were  making 
$600  a  year  at  the  time  the  company  was 
started  now  average  slightly  more  than 
$3,400  a  year,  with  some  making  more  than 
$10,000  In  supervisory  positions. 

Threatt  said  his  community  Is  a  shining 
example  of  what  the  Intelligent  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  can  do  for  a  rural  area. 

He  told  how  the  Trl-County  Electric  Co-op 
provided  electricity  for  several  months  at 
$1.50  a  month  after  the  South  Carolina  Elec- 
tric &  Gas  Co,  had  demanded  $3,500  in  ad- 
vance for  a  power  line.  The  co-op's  electric 
bill  now  exceeds  $3,000  a  month. 

As  an  indication  of  the  rising  standard  of 
living,  the  kilowatt-hour  consumption  of 
the  employees'  families  has  more  than 
doubled  since  Jtist  before  the  steel  company 
was  formed.  This  refiects  their  buying  of 
many  electrical  appliances  and  Improved 
home  lighting. 

Threatt  proposes  to  create  600  more  Jobs 
at  Congaree  by  building  a  mill  that  would 
use  200.000  crushed  automobiles  a  year  as 
raw  material. 

Other  rural  commtmlties.  he  told  congress. 
can  create  a  thousand  or  more  good  paying 
Jobs  It  they  are  near  a  large  city  with  a  large 
minority  population,  can  get  power  from  a 
local  co-op  and  have  the  same  kind  of  work- 
ing arrangement  his  company  has  with  the 
REA  and  the  SEA. 


Our  Negj^)e6        Nrhls  we   did   on  Thursday  of   that  week. 


The  following  Monday,  the  necessary  linns 
had  been  constructed.  The  transformers  we-e 
installed  and  we  had  power.  The  cost  to  us  — 
absolutely  nothing.  Our  first  several  power 
bills  were  a  flat  $1.50  per  month,  the  mini- 
mum. 

We  hired  ten  unemployed  Negro  men  from 
our  commuiUty  and  started  work  installing 
a  handful  of  second-hand  equipment  In  an 
open  field.  When  it  rained,  we  stopped  work 
and  sat  in  our  cars. 

Our  employees  were  illiterate  or  aeml-ll- 
Ilterate.  We  did  not  have  a  building  to  house 
our  operations.  We  were  competing  with  the 
giants  of  the  steel  Industry.  They  decided 
to  destroy  us  early,  for  our  nuisance  value, 
by  cut-throat  competition.  They  almost  suc- 
ceeded. Suppliers  were  reluctant  to  ship  us 
raw  steel.  They  usually  demanded,  and  got, 
cash  in  advance. 

One  week  we  nearly  went  under  for  lac'i 
of  $500  to  meet  our  payroll  A  good  friend, 
who  Is  now  a  director  of  our  company,  N.  F. 
Megna.  came  to  our  rescue  with  a  personal 
loan  of  $500. 

From  the  outset  we  Integrated  our  em- 
ployees. We  made  no  difference  between 
Negro  and  white. 

,  A    RAT    or    LIGHT 

In  1958  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
a  brilliant  young  attorney.  Irvine  F.  Belser, 
Jr.  He  believed  In  us  and  what  we  were  trying 
to  do.  He  got  tis  to  incorporate  and  brought 
In  new  capital.  Through  Mr.  Belser.  we  got 
our  first  bank  loan  from  a  sympathetic  and 
helpful  banker.  Bonner  Baxter,  president  of 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
South  Carolina. 

With  this  new  money  we  put  a  roof  on  our 
plant,  hired  50  additional  employees,  and  ex- 
panded our  operations.  Our  Trl-County  Elec- 
tric Co-op  was  pulling  out  transformers  and 
building  heavier  service  every  year.  Our  con- 
sumption of  power  Increased  proportionately. 


!  TTils  testimony  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Threatt  before  the  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  an  outstanding  success  story  and 
proper  follow-up  of  an  article  appearing  on 
page  27  of  the  January  1967  Issue  of  Rural 
Electrification  magazine. 
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Buslnese,  employment  and  profits  Increased 
every  year.  However,  we  outran  our  capital 
structure  again,  and  a  series  of  financial 
crises  occurred  from  1960  through  1964. 

KNTES    THX    SBA 

During  this  period,  we  contacted  the  South 
Carolina  director  ol  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Howard  M.  McKenzle.  He  and 
his  staH  were  watching  our  progress.  In  Octo- 
ber 1966.  we  were  granted  an  SBA  Bank  Par- 
ticipation loan  of  $466,667. 

Demand  for  our  product  was  still  growing. 
We  hired  an  additional  100  employees  and 
put  our  plant  to  work  around  the  clock. 
Before  many  months  had  passed  It  became 
Imperative  to  find  more  space  Our  employees 
were  working  almost  elbow  to  elbow,  ma- 
chinery and  men  began  breaking  down  from 
the  strain  and  push  necessary  to  maintain 
production. 

The  SBA  was  keeping  a  continuing  watch 
over  our  progress.  Charlie  McKenzle,  director 
of  the  502  Program  in  the  South  Carolina 
office,  investigated  our  needs  and  came  up 
with  a  proposed  solution. 

tri-countt  dbtvelopment  company 

Cost  of  the  new  plant  was  to  be  approxi- 
mately $750,000,  of  which  the  SBA  was  au- 
thorized to  loan  up  to  9350,000  to  the  pro- 
posed development  company.  We  could  not 
raise  the  additional  $400,000  In  our  com- 
munity. The  maximum  we  could  raise  was 
880,000  among  employees  and  friends  In  the 
community.  At  this  time  the  Trl-County 
Electric  Cooperative  came  to  our  rescue. 
Through  their  loan  program  for  electrical 
equipment  purchases,  they  participated  with 
the  SBA  In  lending  another  $300,000. 

In  less  than  six  weeks  ihe  entire  package 
was  put  together  and  we  received  a  com- 
mitment to  build. 

Without  the  able  assistance  of  Charlie 
McKenzle  and  Arthur  GUck,  who  had  taken 
over  Howard  McKenzle's  job,  we  would  have 
been  lost. 

We  received  the  personal  endorsement  of 
Bernard  L.  Boutin,  the  National  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator  and   his   staff. 

On  the  RE.^  staff,  everyone  from  Norman 
M.  Clapp.  .Administrator:  Robert  Long  and 
Walter  E.  Piiller,  assistants  to  the  Adminis- 
trator; Richard  Hausler,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator; Noble  Wrinkle,  S.  E.  Regional 
Administrator;  John  Barrlnger,  Lou  Olttle- 
man  and  Herbert  Norrls  cut  through  red  tape 
and  expedited  our  application. 

Our  Congrresslonal  delegation — Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  Senator  Ernest  P.  Holllngs, 
and  Congressman  Albert  Watson — gave  us 
undivided  assistance  when  called  upon.  They 
opened  many  doors  and  expedited  our  proj- 
ect. Their  advice  and  assistance  cannot  be 
measured. 

In  two  months  our  new  plant  will  be  in 
complete  operation.  We  are  employing  men 
as  fast  as  we  can  train  them.  We  now  em- 
ploy 400  people. 

In  our  community,  an  economic  and 
sociological  miracle  has  taken  place.  Our 
sole  purpose,  at  the  outset,  was  to  start  a 
business  and  make  money.  What  happened? 

Two  completely  new  schools  and  27  class- 
room additions  to  existing  schools  have  been 
constructed.  The  Head  Start  Programs, 
supervised  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, are  flourishing.  Our  children  who 
had  never  seen  Inside  plumbing,  or  had  a 
physical  examination,  are  now  receiving 
these  benefits. 

Over  75  new  homes  have  been  bought  or 
built  by  our  employees.  This  could  be  tripled 
If  we  could  overcome  the  resistance  to  mak- 
ing home  loans  to  rural  Negro  people.  We 
still  need  help  In  this  area. 

Three  new  filling  stations,  a  bakery,  a 
small  shopping  center,  a  new  post  office,  a 
machine  shop,  two  new  laundries,  two  new 
churches,  one  new  restaurant,  a  fish  bait 
business,  several  small  country  stores  are 
the  result  of  our  plant  and  Its  employment. 


Our  local  tax  base  has  Increased  five  times 
over.  Increased  property  values  alone  have 
more  than  tripled. 

Our  $lVi -million  payroll  Is  the  backbone 
of  our  community. 

SOCIAL    CHANGES 

Our  schools  are  Integrated.  Our  community 
is  857c  Negro  and  15%  white.  We  live  In  peace 
with  mutual  respect  for  one  another.  We  can- 
not change  a  way  of  life  that  goes  back  200 
years,  but  we  are  making  progress.  Our  big- 
gest worry  Is  the  outside  paid  agitators  who 
visit  our  Negro  churches.  They  say  we  go  too 
slow  and  haven't  done  enough.  We  fight  them 
with  facts. 

Our  people  vote  and  we  encourage  voter 
registration.  We  cannot  predict  how  they 
vote,  but  we  advise  when  asked  for  assistance 
Our  great  President  Johnson  grows  In  stature 
every  day  in  our  area.  Our  Congressional  dele- 
gation represents  all  the  people  black  and 
white. 

FEDERAL    CREDIT  TTNION 

Our  Federal  Credit  Union  has  296  members 
and  makes  loans  for  everything  from  a  wash- 
ing machine  to  houses.  We  have  almost 
eliminated  the  "loan  sharks"  that  preyed  on 
our  employees. 

Our  young  Negro  men  left  the  community 
in  droves  going  into  New  York.  Detroit,  Phila- 
delphia. Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  other  large  cities. 

We  have  reversed  this  trend  and  they  are 
returning  home.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  we  can  set  up  similar  operations  near 
large  cities.  In  rural  areas,  and  duplicate  the 
business  we  have  here  at  Congaree,  with 
American  or  Indian.  This  is  provided  we  have 
the  imaginative  assistance  in  these  areas  that 
we  have  received  from  SBA  and  RKA  in  our 
community.  We  challenge  you  to  challenge 
ua.  You  name  the  city  and  state. 

THE  rUTURE 

We  have  broken  the  poverty  chain  In  our 
area,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  In 
addition  to  a  good  Job  for  a  man.  we  must 
see  that  he  has  a  decent  home  to  live  in. 
a  school  to  educate  his  children,  a  hospital 
to  treat  his  ills,  an  expanding  Job  oppor- 
tunity. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  make  him 
regain  his  pride  In  being  an  American  cit- 
izen, and  not  a  second-class  citizen.  We 
measure  our  successes  in  Inches  and  our 
losses  in  yards,  but  the  Inches  are  creeping 
up- 
Many  of  our  Negro  employees  earn  over 
$10,000  a  year.  You  can't  get  THEM  to 
march,  demonstrate  and  destroy  property. 

Unfortunately,  we,  the  white  minority  in 
our  area,  still  retain  many  of  our  old  pre- 
judices and  we  accept  change  slowly.  The 
facts  of  life  tell  us  that  the  only  way  to 
hold  our  Negroes  Ln  the  gutter  Is  to  get  In 
the  gutter  with  them.  We  are  too  proud  for 
this  and  elect  Instead  to  pull  them  up  with 
us. 

Time  la  our  biggest  enemy.  We  need  time 
to  change  our  thinking,  but  the  radical  ele- 
ments In  our  society  won't  give  us  time. 
Consequently,  we  must  hurry,  and  when  we 
hurry  we  make  mistakes. 

CONCLUSION 

We  do  not  propx)«e  to  speak  for  all  Fed- 
eral programs  in  our  state.  We  can  sp>eak 
for  the  SBA  and  the  REA.  In  the  past  few 
months,  the  SBA  has  made  over  $7,000,000 
available  for  development  companies  similar 
to  ours,  through  their  502  Program,  REA 
has  made  power  available  to  every  man  who 
requested  It. 

Our  community  Is  a  shining  example  of 
what  the  Intelligent  use  of  Federal  funds 
can  do  for  a  rural  area.  We  hope  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  continue  and  expand  the  scope 
of  these  most  worthwhile  agencies.  Time  Is 
short  and  this  generation  must  hurry,  even 
if  we  make  mistakes. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  LELAND  J.  HA- 
WORTH,  DraECTOR  OF  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  I  was  honored  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  dedication  of  a  new  Physical 
Science  Center  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Columbia.  This  center 
represents  the  culmination  of  years  of 
planning  and  hard  work  dating  back  to 
my  term  as  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
However,  the  new  center  Is  far  more 
than  that:  It  is  a  milestone  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  university.  That  the  center 
is  now  a  concrete  reality  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  efforts  of  the  university 
president.  Thomas  F.  Jones.  We  in  South 
Carolina  deem  ourselves  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  like  Dr.  Jones  heading  our 
State's  largest  university.  He  is  emi- 
nently qualified  in  that  he  combines  the 
best  qualities  of  a  teacher  and  an  ad- 
ministrator. Compassionately  he  deals 
with  the  problems  which  confront  the 
youne;  men  and  women  at  the  university 
His  ideals  instill  in  tho.se  around  him 
great  hope  for  the  futui-c.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  he  is  a  realist  with  the  ability 
to  implement  as  well  as  conceive. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  dedica- 
tion was  another  gentleman  who  played 
a  very  real  part  in  makina  the  dream  a 
reality — Dr.  Leland  J.  Ha  worth.  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  In 
his  remarks,  Dr.  Haworth  pointed  out 
not  only  the  educational  worth  of  the 
new  center  but  also  its  relevance  to  the 
"reKlonal,  economic  and  social  .system  of 
which  it  is  a  part".  I  commend  Dr.  Ha- 
worth on  his  statement  and  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  belne  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rbmakks  of  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  Direc- 
tor, National  Science  FouNDA'noN.  .m  thi 

UNU'ERSITY     of     SOtTTH      CAROLINA     DEDICA- 
TION     or     THE     PHYSICAL     SCIENCE     CENTER, 

COLUMBIA.  S.C.  October  20,  1967 

Senator  Holllngs,  President  Jones,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  when  Dr.  Jones  invited  me  xo 
Join  with  you.  in  dedicating  the  Physical 
Sciences  Center  for  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  I  was  delighted  to  accept  both  fur 
personal  reasons  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  In  my  as- 
sociation with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion from  1947  to  1963.  my  duties  with  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  and  later 
as  Commissioner,  gave  me  a  close  familiarity 
with  the  people  and  programs  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  Installation  of  the  AEC,  but  It 
was  your  Physical  Sciences  Center  which 
finally  gave  me  the  chance  to  actually  visit 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  to  see 
at  first  hand  your  advances  in  science,  edu- 
cation, and  industry.  As  a  representative  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  convey  our  pleasure  In  having 
been  able  to  play  a  part  in  transforming  the 
Center  from  Idea  to  reality.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  future  will  bring  us  together  on  other 
special  occasions  like  tnls. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  audience, 
and  some  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
present,  who  have  added  their  "blood,  sweat, 
and  tears"  to  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  this 
Center,  They  deserve  our  slncerest  congratu- 
lations for  what  they  wrought. 

In  the  consultative  process  leading  to  the 
construction  of  this  facility.  Senator  Hol- 
llngs. who  was  then  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, gave  significant  assistance.  I  know,  too. 
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that  Senator  Thurmond  Is  also  extremely  in- 
terested In  the  development  of  Institutional 
capabiUtles  in  science  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  Southeastern  region  of  the  United  States. 

At  first,  early  in  1962,  only  a  modest  pro- 
posal for  the  renovation  of  the  old  chemistry 
building  was  made.  However,  after  further 
consultation  between  the  University  and 
Foundation  staff.  It  became  clear  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  not  be  permanently 
satisfactory  because  new  facilities  were  al- 
ready being  developed  for  engineering  and 
otlier  sciences  elsewhere  on  the  campus.  It 
is  to  tlie  great  credit  of  the  staff  Involved 
that  they  were  able  to  reconcile  Federal  grant 
reqiUrements  while  still  exercising  local  con- 
trol and  flexibility  of  action  to  permit  ihe 
University  to  chart  Its  own  course  and  to 
take  advantage  of  its  special  strengths.  Prom 
their  deliberatious,  it  became  clear  that  Uni- 
versity needs  would  be  better  met,  over  the 
long  term,  by  a  comprehensive  Physical 
Sciences  Center  which  would  accommodate 
chemistry,  physics,  a  computer  center,  and 
a  science-engineering  library. 

This  new  concept,  formulated  under  Dr. 
Jones'  guidance,  was  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  NSF  staff  and  facilities  consultants,  and 
In  August  1964  the  NSF  granted  over  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  the  Physical  Sciences 
Center,  Fortunately,  newly  passed  legisla- 
tion in  the  89th  Congress  enabled  the  Office 
of  Education  to  add  even  larger  grants  to 
that  of  the  Foundation.  To  these  sums,  the 
State  contributed  still  more  and  the  facility 
finally  took  the  form  we  see  today,  TTie 
moral  of  his  story  is  simply  that  It  takes 
many  people,  working  together,  patiently  and 
cre.itively,  within  the  policy  framework  of 
constructive  legislation,  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels,  to  achieve  real  progress 
in  science  and  education. 

In  admiring  this  Center,  we  should,  how- 
ever, not  lose  sight  of  its  relevance  to  the 
total  educational,  regional,  economic  and 
social  system  of  which  it  is  a  part.  You  have 
not  merely  constructed  a  building.  Exper- 
ience at  other  institutions  has  shown  that 
we  can  expect  that  the  strengthening  of 
physical  sciences  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  will  bring  valuable,  sometimes 
pioneering,  interdisciplinary  activities  with 
other  departments  on  the  campus.  Also,  we 
can  anticipate  that  funds  from  other  sources 
^•111  be  attracted,  and  that  faculty  recruit- 
ment will  be  enhanced— dr.iwlng  staff  from 
Industry  as  well  as  traditional  sources  Final- 
ly, we  can  anticipate  that  the  students  who 
will  be  attracted  to  apply  for  admission  will 
have  better  training  to  begin  with  and  come 
from  higher  quality  schools.  Already,  we  can 
see  signs  that  these  lessons  from  experience 
will  be  repeated  at  Carolina.  Dr.  Jones  tells 
me  that  there  has  taken  place  a  most  grati- 
fying buildup  and  Improvement  of  the  de- 
partmental staff.  As  a  result,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  chemistry  and  physics 
since  the  NSF  site  visits  in  1962-63.  Whereas 
the  whole  University  awarded  only  six  Ph.D's 
per  year  then,  these  two  departments 
awarded  over  twice  that  many  this  summer, 
I  am  assured  that  the  productivity  of  the 
chemistry  and  physics  departments  together 
will  double  again  and  exceed  25  doctoral 
graduates   within   two   or   three   years. 

As  the  capabilities  of  the  University  In- 
crease, it  can  make  a  commensurate  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  and  progress  of  its 
State  and  the  entire  Southeastern  region  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  regional  growth  and  progress  are 
linked  closely  to  science  and  education.  From 
such  awareness  has  come  the  general  con- 
cept and  overall  national  policy  that  there 
must  be  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  those 
universities  and  colleges  where  standards  of 
excellence  in  scientific  research  and  teach- 
ing are  comparable  with  the  best  that  pre- 
vail anywhere.  This  Increase  is  needed  so 
that  the  total  national  program  in  science 
and  education  can  be  Improved  and  to  as- 
sure that  such  institutions  shall  be  present 


in  every  region  of  the  land.  We  seek  to 
achieve  these  purposes  for  reasons  broader 
than  the  campus  Itself.  Of  course,  the  coun- 
try needs  the  trained,  skilled  manpower  and 
the  knowledge  which  are  the  most  visible 
outputs  of  a  university.  But  the  excellent 
university  does  more.  It  Is  a  nucleus  from 
which  Ideas  radiate  to  Influence  community 
attitudes  and  values  The  standards  of  truth 
and  culture  which  It  upholds  set  worthy  ex- 
amples for  others  who  are  outside  the  Instl- 
tlon.  At  the  same  time,  the  charged  atmos- 
phere of  the  university  attracts  Industrj'. 
economic  development,  and  other  desirable 
elements  of  society. 

Our  Interest  In  the  level  of  funding  should 
not  overshadow  the  kinds  of  programs 
through  which  available  funds  are  allocated. 
The  broad  umbrella  of  promoting  science  and 
education  covers  many  operational  objec- 
tives, and  varied  and  new  programs  must  be 
devised  to  achieve  these  objectives.  For  ex- 
ample, this  new  Center  helps  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Foundation's  graduate  sci- 
ence facility  program.  But  since  It  Is  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  University,  it  Is  evaluated 
on  an  institutional  basis.  This  means  that 
the  environment  for  research  and  science 
education,  the  overall  quality  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  alms,  progress,  and  projected 
changes  in  the  institution  are  major  factors 
in  support  of  new  facilities. 

Realizing  that  facilities  are  part  of  an  in- 
stitutional fabric,  we  can  see  that  general  In- 
stitutional support  by  Government  is  a  key 
portion  of  the  total  picture.  Institutional 
development  programs  have  been  an  Impor- 
tant Innovation  In  NSF  programs.  While 
many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation,  let  me  take  a  moment  to 
give  some  background  for  the  benefit  of  those 
not  familiar  with  our  work. 

In  its  first  15  years,  the  Foundation  vigor- 
ously pursued,  as  it  does  today,  its  main  ob- 
jectives of  e.xpandlng  scientific  knowledge 
through  support  cf  basic  research  projects; 
the  betterment  of  science  education  by  grant- 
ing fellowships,  and  iralneeshlps,  by  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  equipment  and  facilities 
needed  by  academic  institutions,  and  by  a 
whole  series  of  programs  designed  to  assist 
improving  the  quality  of  education  at  every 
level  tlirough  Institutes  for  teachers  at  the 
pre-college  Institutes,  curriculum  develop- 
ment projects  at  every  level,  assistance  to 
outstanding  college  and  high  school  students 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  research  programs, 
and  so  on.  Our  commitment  to  the  objec- 
tives of  basic  research  and  education  In  sci- 
ence, together  with  the  support  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
fiourishlng  state  of  American  science.  At  the 
same  time,  our  nation  has  formulated  new 
goals  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
To  meet  such  goals  when  faced  with  a  grow- 
ing enrollment,  rising  costs,  and  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  science  and  tech- 
nology In  solving  the  complex  problems  of 
our  society,  a  new  dimension  of  support  was 
needed. 

It  became  evident,  a  few  years  ago.  that  we 
not  only  had  to  strengthen  science  as  such, 
and  to  maintain  existing  centers  of  excel- 
lence, but  we  needed  to  develop  and  Improve 
the  capability  for  research  and  education 
in  the  sciences  at  institutions  not  now  among 
the  foremost  To  help  meet  these  latter  needs, 
a  broader  based,  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  support  for  Improvement  of  Insti- 
tutions was  undertaken. 

Improvement  of  Institutional  capabilities 
is  carried  out  at  several  levels.  The  Founda- 
tion's University  Science  Development  Pro- 
gram provides  support  on  an  institution-wide 
basis  to  a  limited  number  of  Ph.  D.  granting 
institutions  which  have  substantial  current 
strength  and  potential  for  planned  progress. 
Our  Departmental  Science  Development  Pro- 
gram helps  specific  Individual  departments 
or  areas  of  science  In  graduate  level  Institu- 
tions which  are  not  yet  ready  to  move  to  the 
top  rank  on  a  unlversity-wlde  basis.  Finally. 


our  College  Science  Improvement  Program, 
which  aids  In  the  Improvement  at  predomi- 
nantly undergraduate  level  institutions,  com- 
plements the  two  graduate  level  program* 
Just  mentioned,  by  extending  the  institu- 
tional science  development  concept  across 
almost  the  full  spectrum  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

There  isn't  enough  time  to  describe  the  de- 
tails of  each  of  these  programs  to  you  to- 
night. However,  I  think  you  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  program  for  Uni- 
versity Science  Development  has,  to  date, 
made  broad-gauged  grants  totaling  over  $100 
million  to  27  Institutions  In  the  past  two 
years.  Of  these  27  institutions,  13  are  lo- 
cated in  the  South  and  Southwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition  five  Insti- 
tutions Including  three  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  have  been  awarded  a  total  of  $3.5 
million  for  projects  of  narrower  scope,  which 
grew  out  of  more  ambitious  University  Sci- 
ence Development  proposals.  The  Depart- 
mental Science  Development  Program  which 
started  only  last  winter,  has  to  date  awarded 
about  $5  million  to  assist  single  departments 
In  eight  widely-scattered  institutions.  The 
College  Science  Improvement  Program,  which 
also  started  last  winter,  has  made  broad- 
gauged  awards  totaling  82.5  to  fifteen  pre- 
dominantly undergraduate  colleges  scattered 
around  the  nation. 

About  40  percent  of  this  money  is  for  per- 
sonnel. Including  faculty,  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  and  technical  and 
clerical  personnel  support.  About  one-third 
of  the  money  is  for  equipment.  Including 
library  books  and  periodicals,  computer  time 
and  rental,  travel,  and  various  types  of 
needed  equipment.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
funds  are  for  the  renovation  and  new  con- 
struction of  facilities. 

Programs  of  the  type  I  have  Just  described 
are  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  President, 
announced  in  his  memorandum  of  Septem- 
ber 1965,  to  achieve  broader  institutional  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  to  universities  and 
collages  while  maintaining  strength  at  exist- 
ing centers  of  excellence.  Although  NSF  is 
unique  In  its  across-the-board  support  for 
basic  research  and  science  education,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  similar  process  is  also 
taking  place  in  the  mission-oriented,  science 
support  of  other  Federal  agencies.  I  think  It 
most  significant  that  during  the  period  1963- 
66  changes  in  the  pattern  of  Federal  funding 
showed  a  trend  toward  relatively  greater  Fed- 
eral support  of  the  developing  institutions  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

While  emphasizing  the  Importance  of 
scientists  and  scientific  institutions  to  the 
educational  and  intellectual  life  of  a  region 
and  as  a  stimulus  and  aid  to  economic 
growth,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  other 
factors  are  also  vital  In  a  region's  develop- 
ment A  region  needs  knowledgeable  and  dy- 
namic local  business,  financial,  and  political 
leaders.  It  also  needs  resources  in  the  form 
of  the  required  raw  materials,  plant,  capital, 
and  skilled  and  dedicated  managers  and 
personnel. 

The  impressive  growth  of  the  Southeast 
shows  that  the  fusion  of  all  of  these  factors 
Is  taking  place  at  an  Increasing  rate  in  this 
region — here  and  now. 

Like  the  ripples  spreading  out  when  a  stone 
is  dropped  In  water,  one  can  identify  many 
favorable  effects  from  this  new  Physical 
Sciences  Center  to  the  Umversity,  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  region  of  which  It  Is  a  part. 
Although  we  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  these  prospcets.  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done  to  bring  science  Into  Its  own  in  this 
region.  This  Physical  Sciences  Center  repre- 
sents only  one  way  to  enhance  science  and 
education  in  a  commtinlty.  Many  other  ap- 
proaches are  open  at  both  the  individual  and 
and  the  Institutional  level. 

And,  at  the  Institutional  level  there  are 
opportunities  for  both  large  and  small  aca- 
demic   institutions     In   particular,    I   direct 
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the  attention  of  those  of  you  In  the  audience     strengths  and  underestimate  and  perpetuate     lent  in  thp  Ru<!<;ian  mii«!«:  mpHio    ,.,»  i, 
from  Uberal   arte  undergraduate  colleges  to      the  weakneeses.   It  la   the  respoj«lbUlty   of      t^\J^  vl^^^  f^}^  ,^  .       '  *.®  ^°P^ 


on-going  NSP  programs  such  as  the  pro- 
grama  for  college  science  Improvement 
grants,  science  faculty  summer  research  par- 
ticipation, equipment  for  undergraduate  im- 
provement, and  science  faculty  Institutes. 
These  programs  represent  only  a  small  sam- 
pling of  the  kinds  of  opportunities  which 
exist  for  Individuals,  institutions,  and  other 
local  groups  to  progress. 

Federal  participation  In  the  higher  learn- 
ing process  Is  not  a  passing  fad.  It  has  be- 
come a  prominent,  if  not  permanent,  feature 
of  our  social  landscape,  and  can,  objectively, 
be  described  as  a  constructive  partnership, 
benefiting  both  sides.  The  Government  has 
need  of  the  university's  knowledge  and  crea- 
tivity, and  the  university,  if  It  is  to  respond, 
needs  the  counsel,  cooperation  and  support 
of  Government.  How  we  satisfy  these  com- 
mon needs  and  maintain  the  relationship  is 
a  continuing  problem.  I  took  the  time,  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  to  detail  the  events  that  led 
to  the  construction  of  this  Center,  because 
I  think  It  an  excellent  example  of  how  well 
open  minds  and  mutual  respect  on  the  part 
of  many  parties,  at  various  levels  of  Govern- 
ment and  acidemia,  can  Join  forces  for 
progress. 

However  excellent  an  example  this  Center 
provides,  the  Foundation  does  not  pretend 
to  have  all  the  answers  on  how  best  to  pro- 
mote science  and  education  In  science.  The 
Foundation  uses  appropriated  funds  as  a 
public  trust,  and  yet  we  try  not  to  paralyze 
our  scientific  and  academic  partners  in  red 
tape  because  of  the  trust  delegated  to  us. 
More  Important  than  the  possible  irritations 
of  admlnl.'itratlon  are  the  substantive  ques- 
tions of  maximizing  return  on  the  public 
Investment.  The  Foundation  has  3  national 
mission  which  Is  maximized  when  It  takes 
Into  account  local  and  regional  concerns.  We 
try  to  meet  bona  fide  needs  which  can  result 
In  the  Improvement  of  science,  and  we  are 
Interested  in  finding  out  about  significant 
needs  so  that  we  can  give  them  considera- 
tion. Obviously,  people  like  you.  and  your 
counterparts  in  other  areas,  can  bring  a 
unique  and  useful  perspective  which  can 
lead  to  many  helpful  suggestions.  The  Foun- 
dation welcomes  your  suggestions  on  how  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  your  school  and 
your  region. 

There  are  some  who  suspect  that  a  Govern- 
ment agency  would  reject  suggestions  that 
are  not  tried  and  true.  Speaking  for  the 
Foundation,  which  Is  not  young  enough  to 
know  everything,  I  prefer  to  follow  the  phi- 
losophy that  It  Is  better  to  ask  some  of  the 
questions  than  to  know  all  the  answers.  I 
think  that  we  are  flexible  enough  to  foster 
our  national  purpose  by  meeting  individual 
needs  of  the  parts  of  our  nation. 

I  want  to  Invite  each  of  you  to  visit  the 
Foundation  if  you  have  occasion  to  be  in 
Washington  so  that  we  can  get  better  ac- 
quainted and  explore  Joint  problems.  We 
may  in  our  evaluation  seem  careful  and 
traditional,  but  the  facility  we  dedicate  today 
is  proof  that  we  can  think  big  together. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  focused  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  coin.  The  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  the  Increasing  resfXinslblUty  of 
individual  academic  Institutions.  The  respon- 
Rlbtltty  of  an  academic  institution  does  not 
end  when  It  receives  more  funding.  There  Is 
need  for  an  on-going,  critical  look  at  the  real 
objectives  of  the  Institution  and  what.  If  any, 
plans  It  has  developed  to  achieve  Its  self- 
tmposed  objectives.  Plana  that  are  developed 
should  avoid  conventional  projections  of 
present  trends  and  situations  and  aim  at 
being  imaginative  ventures  into  unknown 
academic  frontiers. 

Personal  and  Institutional  self-evaluation 
U  an  Inherent  part  of  this  examination  of 
purpoee  and  plan.  Identifying  areas  of 
strength  and  weakneew  is  not  easy,  and  there 
la  a  human  tendency  to  over-estimate   the 


respwnslblllty 
the  academic  institutions  to  undertake  this 
diiBcult  task  so  that  plans  are  based  on  a 
realistic  assessment  of  its  capabUlUes.  In 
addition  to  these  responsibilities,  academic 
institutions  should  not  separate  education 
into  small,  individual  cells.  Instead  an  inter- 
disciplinary treatment  of  problems  should 
be  fostered.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  we  don't 
splinter  our  available  resources  or  fragment 
the  educational  experience  of  your  students. 

This  facility,  which  brings  together 
physics,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  the 
computing  sciences.  Illustrates  the  points  on 
academic  responsibility  that  I  have  been 
making.  Planning  for  this  facility  not  only 
called  for  a  proposed  expenditure  of  money, 
but  it  also  represented  innovative  planning 
which  reflected  a  realistic  assessment  of  Uni- 
versity capabilities  and  a  bringing  together 
of  Interrelated  disciplines. 

This  has  been  a  long  day,  and  there  are 
more  festivities  to  come.  I  look  forward  to 
them  with  eager  anticipation.  As  a  starter, 
I'm  told  that  I  will  be  lodged  In  your  re- 
splendent Women's  Dormitory  tonight — with 
my  wife  who  has  accompanied  me.  With  such 
pleasant  prospects  awaiting  us,  let  me  con- 
clude by  noting  that  the  Ingredients  for 
scientific,  educational,  and  economic  progress 
exist  In  the  Southeastern  United  States.  In 
many  ways  the  ingredients  present  here  are 
equal  to  the  challenge  ahead,  as  shown  by 
the  trends  in  your  rate  of  academic  and  In- 
dustrial growth.  I  am  sure  that  the  Physical 
Sciences  Center  and  the  students  and  faculty 
who  are  to  use  It  will  help  the  University 
contribute  even  more  to  the  welfare  of  this 
area.  I  will  watch  with  great  interest  the 
promising  development  of  science  and  edu- 
cation In  South  Carolina  and  the  region  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Let  me  wish  you  well  In 
the  use  of  these  new  facilities  and  In  the 
endeavors  they  will  support. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  JEWISH 
MINORITY  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  In  2  weeks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  celebrated.  It  is  therefore  an 
especially  propitious  occasion  to  call  to 
world  attention  once  again  the  plight  of 
the  Jewish  minority  in  Russia. 

Earlier  this  month  a  National  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  was  held 
here  in  Washington.  Some  25  major 
Jewish  organizations  are  pooling  their 
moral  leadership  resources  to  bring  into 
as  sharp  a  focus  as  possible  the  spotlight 
of  worldwide  attention  on  the  way  in 
which  basic  human  rights  are  denied  to 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  holiday 
"Simchat  Torah,"  has  been  chosen  as  a 
day  for  special  emphasis  on  this  problem 
and  well  it  should  be.  For  the  past  3 
years  this  holiday  has  brought  to  the 
Russian  synagogues  an  outpouring  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jewish  youth.  This 
year  it  will  undoubtedly  happen  again 
even  though,  by  so  doing,  these  young 
people  run  the  serious  risk  of  clo.se 
identification  with  a  minority  which  is 
sufifering  a  denial  of  religious,  social  and 
cultural  rights  which  should  be  enjoyed 
by  all. 

I  therefore  con.slder  it  a  privilege  to 
Join  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
speaking  out  on  this  issue  today.  We 
agaLn  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  reexamine  Its  policy  toward  its  Jewish 
minority.  Instead  of  the  stepped-up  pro- 
gram of  Jewish  vilification  now  so  preva- 


to  see  them  use  the  occasion  of  their 
50th  anniversary  year  to  institute  a  pro- 
gram which  will  bring  to  their  Jewish 
citizens  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  other  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  JAYCEES  TO  THE  PRO- 
GRAM OF  THE  PARTNERS  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  alert  young  busi- 
nessmen, Jim  Melvin,  of  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  who  is  State  chairman  of  the  Nortli 
Carolina  Jaycees,  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing report  in  respect  to  the  participation 
of  the  North  Carolina  Jaycees  in  the 
people-to-people  program  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance.  This  report  was 
published  in  the  September  1967  issue  of 
the  official  Jaycee  magazine,  Action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  North  Carolina  Program 
(By  Jim  Melvin) 
With  the  support  and  Interest  of  37  Jaycee 
chapters  throughout  North  Carolina  and 
countless  hundreds  of  other  non-afflllated 
persons,  the  first  year  of  the  North  Carolina 
Partners— 'People  to  People" — can  be  termed 
a  great  success.  Even  though  In  operation 
Just  short  of  one  full  year,  the  North  Carolina 
Partners  group  has  been  able  to  sponsor  60 
Individual  projects  ranging  all  the  way  from 
starting  boy  scout  troops,  home  sanitation 
projects,  water  projects,  school  projects,  hos- 
pital projects,  private  enterprise  projects,  to, 
last,  but  far  from  least,  a  visit  by  two  North 
Carolina  doctors.  The  more  than  50  Individ- 
ual stories  Involved  with  this  operation  are 
Just  too  many  ta  publish.  However,  follow- 
ing are  a  few  cases  Just  to  give  some  Idea 
as  to  what  has  already  happened  in  Bolivia 
as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  North 
Carolina  Jaycees. 

The  Plymouth  Jaycees  Joined  forces  with 
the  Greensboro  Service  League  and  a  local 
scout  troop  In  Greensboro  to  provide  table- 
ware for  the  50  some  children  in  the  Milk 
Drop  Orphanage  who  up  to  now  had  been 
taklni^  turns  eating  their  meals  with  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  silverware.  Similar  Joint  spon- 
sorship by  other  groups  provided  linen,  mat- 
tresses and  mattress  covers  for  this  same 
orphanage. 

The  Rocky  Mount  Jaycees  have  been  able 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  people  of  El  P.iso 
to  have  water  In  their  village,  whereas,  up  to 
this  time  they  had  to  walk  several  hundred 
yards  to  obtain  water  This  was  truly  a  great 
moment  In  the  lives  of  these  people  which 
could  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
help  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Jaycees. 

A  nine-square  block  area  in  one  of  the 
p>ooreet  sections  of  Cochabamba  has  been 
cleaned  up,  thanks  to  the  Burlington  Jaycees 
and  their  home  sanitation  project.  Also  in 
Cochabamba,  they  now  have  a  water  system 
thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Ooldsboro  Jaycees. 
The  people  of  this  village  held  a  big  Sunday 
celebration  for  the  completion  of  their  work 
and  dedicated  their  new  public  facility. 

These  are  several  free  enterprise  projects 
well  under  way  such  as  the  one  sponsored  by 
the  Lexington  Jaycees  where  they  put  38 
ladles  In  the  laundry  buslneu,  and  the  High 
Point  Jaycees  sponsored  a  sewing  business  by 
providing  sewing  machines. 
The  Hickory  Jaycees  Joined   forces  with 


Forest  City's  Jaycees  and  a  church  group  to 
provide  a  set  of  surgical  instruments  that 
were  desperately  needed  by  the  hospital. 

A  wonderful  group  of  Wilmington  Jaycettes 
sold  cookbooks  which  produced  enough  funds 
to  build  a  dormitory  for  the  Ismael  Montes 
School. 

The  Matthews  Jaycees  (some  35  strong) 
helped  build  the  Buena  Vista  Rural  School 
and  made  It  possible  for  more  than  50  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school  who  before  had  not  had 
this  kind  of  opportunity. 

The  Salisbury  Jaycees  bought  themselves 
an  oxen,  and  thus  allowed  a  lot  of  spring 
plowing  to  be  done  3,000  miles  from  Salis- 
bury. 

The  Asheboro  Jaycees  turned  their  "Christ- 
mas tree  sales"  Into  sewing  projects. 

The  Thomasvllle  Jaycees  and  the  Greens- 
boro Jaycees  picked  up  paper  and  turned  It 
Into  projects  for  their  new  Bolivian  friends. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  non-Jaycee 
organizations  who  wholeheartedly  supported 
the  "People  to  People"  program.  The  students 
at  Grlmsley  High  School  in  Greensboro  by 
selUng  themselves  as  slave  labor,  raking  yards, 
baby  sitting,  and  washing  cars  raised  over 
$980.  This  money  was  sent  to  Bolivia  and 
in  turn  used  to  build  the  Tablas  Monte 
Bridge  which  linked  a  community  to  the  main 
road  that  for  centuries  had  been  separated 
by  a  deep  gorge. 

The  Greensboro  Dental  Society  made  avail- 
able one  complete  set  of  dental  equipment 
and  made  It  possible  for  more  than  2,000 
children  to  have  free  dental  checks  and 
toothbrushes. 

A  scout  troop  In  Greensboro  raised  money 
to  start  a  corresponding  scout  troop  in  Co- 
chabamba by  providing  scout  hats,  hand- 
books and  miscellaneous  equipment. 

The  first  year  of  operation  was  climaxed  by 
two  Greensboro  doctors  donating  one  month 
of  their  time  to  go  to  Bolivia  to  work  and 
assist  the  Bolivian  people.  More  than  $10,000 
worth  of  drugs  alone  were  donated  and  taken 
down  by  these  tw.-:>  men — Dr.  Collins  Ma- 
haffee,  M.D..  and  Dr.  Charles  Sims,  Veteri- 
narian. Two  complete  sets  of  new  medical 
equipment  were  donated  and  taken  down  by 
these  men  to  be  left  In  Bolivia  on  tlielr  re- 
turn. Miscellaneous  hospital  equipment  with 
a  value  in  excess  of  $5,000  was  sent  down 
by  air  express  to  be  put  In  use  by  our 
med:c3l  team.  This  is  certainly  a  fitting  way 
to  end  the  first  year's  operation. 

In  summary,  more  than  $15,000  worth  of 
money,  $5,000  worth  of  equipment  and 
$10,0C)0  worth  of  drugs  have  been  sent  to 
Bolivia.  This  figure  does  not  Include  trans- 
portation of  the  doctors  and  equipment 
which  was  considerable.  Tlie  grand  total 
would  be  In  excess  of  830.000  However  large 
these  figures  seem,  they  are  merely  a  drop  In 
the  bucket  toward  solving  the  many  prob- 
lems of  cur  South  Amelcan  friends. 

This  project  Is  certainly  bringing  to  life  our 
Jaycee  creed  which  states  that  "Service  to 
Humanity  Is  the  Best  Work  of  Life." 


MISS  ANNABEL  A  GARVEY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  sorrow  the  passing  of  Miss  Annabel 
A.  Garvey.  a  member  of  a  most  historic 
and  noted  family  in  Kansas. 

Miss  Garvey,  who  died  in  Topeka  on 
September  26.  was  the  granddaughter  of 
two  prominent  and  famous  Kansans — 
Edward  C.  K.  Garvey.  one  of  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  original  town  company  that 
founded  our  Kansas  capital.  Topeka :  and 
Col.  W.  D.  Alexander  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  early  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture and  was  an  Intimate  friend  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  addition.  Miss  Garvey's  great  uncle, 
Cyrus  K.  Holliday,  inras  Topeka's  first 


mayor  and  the  president  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  was 
also  one  of  our  State's  early  pioneering 
attorneys. 

Edward  C.  K.  Garvey.  as  well  as  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  our  State  capital, 
published  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  Kansas,  the  Kansas 
Freeman.  Much  of  Kansas  history  con- 
cerns the  rugged  determination  of  men 
like  Mr.  Garvey  to  make  Kansas  a  free 
State  and  to  rid  our  then  young  Nation 
of  slavery. 

Evidence  of  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the 
Garvey  family  is  still  present  In  Kansas 
today  as  Mr.  Garvey's  first  home,  a  sub- 
stantial masonry  structure  called  Gar- 
vey Retreat  still  stands  west  of  Lecomp- 
ton.  Kans. 

Miss  Annabel  Garvey  carried  on  the 
proud  tradition  of  her  family  aiid  of  her 
State.  She  was  a  professor  of  English  at 
Kansas  State  University,  served  overseas 
with  the  YMCA  in  World  War  I,  and  later 
was  an  aide  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  Turkey.  She  was  most  active  in 
the  Kansas  Author's  Club  and  the  Legion 
of  American  Penwomen  and  Quill 
Society. 

Although  I  note  her  passing  with  sor- 
row, I  am  sure  Miss  Garvey  and  her  fam- 
ily's tradition  and  pi'oud  spirit  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  examples  for  Kansans 
today.  The  rich  heritage  she  and  her 
family  worked  so  hard  for  and  achieved 
so  well  is  one  all  Kansans  look  to  with 
pride. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  modem  times 
of  complex  and  pressing  problems  in  vir- 
tually every  segment  of  our  Nation's 
society,  perhaps  we  all  should  take 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  I  am  sure  if  we  would  approach 
today's  problems  with  the  same  honest 
enthusiasm,  rugged  determination,  and 
religious  conviction  that  served  our  pio- 
neer families,  we  can  continue  the  job  of 
shaping  our  Nation's  destiny  with  honor 
and  pride. 

Let  us  hope  the  tradition  we  are  build- 
ing today  serves  our  children  as  well  as 
the  proud  tradition  left  by  Miss  Annabel 
A.  Garvey  and  her  historic  Kansas 
family. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Garvey's  obituary  as 
printed  in  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and 
a  brief  article  from  an  early  edition  of 
the  Sacramento  Record-Union  concern- 
ing her  grandfather  and  President  Lin- 
coln be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Topeka  Dally  Capital.  Sep:.   29. 

1967) 

Rnxs  Set  for  City  Founders  Relative 

Funeral  services  for  the  granddaughter  of 
one  of  Topeka's  founders  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
today  In  Penwell-Gabel  chapel.  She  was  An- 
nabel Alexander  Garvey,  77.  who  died  in  a 
Topeka  retirement  home  Tuesday. 

Edward  C.  K.  Garvey,  one  of  eight  members 
of  the  original  town  company  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Topeka's  first  mayor  and  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co.,  Cyrus  K.  HolUday.  was  an  early- 
day  attorney. 

He  also  published  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  newspaper  printed  In  Kansas,  the 
Kansas  Freeman.  Garvey  built  a  substantial 
masonry  home  west  of  Lecompton  in   1854. 


with  walls  two  feet  thick,  which  still  is  stand- 
ing, and  called  it  Garvey's  Retreat. 

Miss  Garvey's  grandfather,  on  her  mother's 
side,  was  Col.'  W.  D.  Alexander  who  served  in 
the  Legislature. 

Educated  at  Wellesley  and  the  UnlverBlty 
of  Kansas.  Miss  Garvey  was  a  professor  of 
English  at  Kansas  State  University  and  ac- 
tive in  the  Kansas  Authors  Club,  the  League 
of  American  Penwomen  and  Quill  Society. 
She  served  overseas  with  the  "VTMCA  in  World 
War  I  and,  later,  as  an  aide  to  the  U.S.  Trade 
Commission  in  Constantinople. 

She  is  survived  by  a  brother,  MaJ.  Willis 
Garvey.  Washington,  DC.  Two  cousins.  W. 
Alex  Spencer,  formerly  of  Topeka  and  now  of 
Washington,  and  WilUam  N.  Garvey,  Green - 
brae,  Calif.,  will  attend  the  funeral. 

[From  the  Sacramento  Record-Union,  Aug. 

15.  1902) 

A  Lincoln  Stobt 

King  Edward  VTI  is  credited  with  the  say- 
ing that  It  is  vastly  easier  to  live  up  to  the 
obligations  of  a  play  King  than  to  those  of 
a  real  one;  and  the  same  thought,  with  a 
sUghtlv  different  turn,  was  once  expressed  by 
President  Lincoln.  In  1862  Colonel  Alexander 
of  Topeka,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  ol 
the  President,  visited  him  at  Washington, 
and  found  him  In  a  greatly  depressed  state 
of  mind. 

"This  being  President  isn't  all  it  is  cracked 
up  to  be,  is  It,  Mr.  Uncoln?"  inquired  Colo- 
nel Alexander. 

"No."  said  Lincoln,  his  eyes  twinkling  mo- 
mentarily. "I  feel  sometimes  like  the  Irish- 
man, who,  after  being  ridden  on  a  rail,  said, 
"Begorry,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  honor  av  th' 
thing,  I'd  rather  walk!'  "—London  Spectator. 


CONTINUING    PLIGHT    OF    SOVIET 
JEWRY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  eve  of  Simchat  Torah,  the  Jewish 
holiday  which  celebrates  the  completion 
of  the  annual  reading  of  the  Torah,  I 
feel  it  appropriate  that  I  join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  commenting  on  the 
continuing  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Fall- 
ing as  it  does  just  2  weeks  before  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  revolu- 
tion, it  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  examine  the  status  and  condition  of 
this  ethnic  and  religious  minority  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  theory,  ideology,  and  constitutional 
law,  the  Soviet  Union  encourages  na- 
tionalities to  identif>'  with  their  particu- 
lar group  through  cultural  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  through  activi- 
ties in  their  own  language.  This  does 
not,  however,  hold  tnie  for  Soviet  Jews, 
who  rank  11th  in  numbers  out  of  108 
U.S.S.R.  nationality  groups.  There  is  no 
longer  a  national  Jewish  theater,  a  Jew- 
ish publishing  house,  or  book-distributing 
agency.  There  are  no  schools  or  classes 
teaching  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  or  Jewish  cul- 
ture, history,  or  literature. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  ideologically  committed 
to  atheism.  However,  while  the  Commu- 
nist Party  preaches  antireligious  prin- 
ciples, the  State  Is  supposed  to  accord 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  and.  In 
fact,  preaches  the  equality  of  religious 
groups  in  the  Nation. 

These  principles  of  freedom  of  religion 
have  not  been  granted  to  the  Jews  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  are  granted 
to  the  other  organized  religious  groups 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews  may  not  pub- 
lish devotional  literature  or  periodicals. 
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They  may  not  produce  essential  devo- 
tional articles  and  are  barred  from 
having  a  central  or  coordinating  struc- 
ture. 

OCaclally,  the  Soviet  Union  condemns 
and  even  legislates  against  discrimina- 
tion on  religious,  national,  or  social 
grounds.  Yet  it  indulges  in  anti-Semitism 
In  official  and  unofiQcial  acts.  While  anti- 
Semitism  has  declined  since  the  Stalin 
era.  the  3  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  still  suffer  seriously  from  discrim- 
ination. 

They  are  attacked  in  antireligious 
propaganda.  They  have  been  used  as 
scapegoats  in  a  campaign  against  "eco- 
nomic crimes."  They  have  been  denied 
equal  opportunities  in  religious  and  cul- 
tural pursuits  and  are  excluded  from 
many  high  offices  in  government.  Rabbis 
have  been  denied  travel  visas  to  attend 
international  Jewish  conventions  and 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  join  fami- 
lies or  seek  opportunity  in  new  lands 
have  been  denied  permits. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  every  coun- 
try has.  and  is  experiencing,  problems  in 
making  Its  constitutional  guarantees 
and  stated  ideologies  every  day  realities, 
I  feel  that  it  is  evident  that  a  sincere 
effort  is  being  made  in  that  direction.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  in  that 
effort — to  reevaluate  its  policies  toward 
its  Jewish  citizens  and  take  steps  to 
eradicate  discriminations  against  them. 


A  LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
Vietnam,  but  I  wish  to  add  a  few  more 
conmients  explaining  why  we  are  there 
and  why  we  must  support  President 
Johnson  in  these  hard,  terrible  days. 

In  my  hand,  I  have  excerpts  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  young  American 
flghtingnaan  from  Missouri  who  is  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  expresses 
clearly  why  we  are  in  Vietnam. 

After  reading  about  some  of  the  dis- 
graceful actions  of  so-called  war  pro- 
testers during  the  recent  weekend,  it  is 
heart  warming  to  read  the  story  of  our 
young  men  who  are  in  Vietnam  fighting 
for  Asian  freedom  and  American 
freedom. 

Listen  to  the  tone  and  patriotism  of 
this  letter: 

.\a  you  well  know  moBt  of  the  GI's  over 
here,  of  which  there  numbers  over  four  hun- 
dred thousand,  are  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-flve  I'm  In  that  group. 
These  people  are  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, liberals  and  conaervatlves  of  all  types  of 
families.  Yet  I've  never  talked  to  a  single 
GI  over  here  and  I  probably  never  will  who 
says  "get  out  of  Vietnam."  We  are  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  these  people,  as  we  once 
fought  for  otir  own  . .  . 

There  Is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  this 
letter  from  a  young  serviceman  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  us  support  our  President.  Let  us 
support  our  flghtlngmen.  Let  us  support 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  R«coRD  excerpts  from  this  letter  from 
a  U.8.  Air  Force  man  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ex- 


cerpts  were  ordered   to   be   printed   in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  you  well  know  most  of  the  GIs  over  here. 
of  which  there  numbers  over  four  hundred 
thousand,  are  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-flve.  I'm  in  that  group.  These 
people  are  Democrats  and  Republicans,  lib- 
erals, and  conservatives  of  all  types  of  fam- 
ilies. Yet  I've  never  talked  to  a  single  GI 
over  here  and  I  probably  never  will,  who  says 
"get  out  of  Vietnam." 

We  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  these 
people,  afi  we  once  fought  for  our  own.  Of 
these  thousands  of  young  Americans  over 
here  we  all  take  pride  in  fighting  for  the 
principles  that  made  our  country  the  great- 
est on  earth.  When  our  grandchildren  read 
about  Vietnam  In  history  lessons  we  will  be 
proud  to  tell  them  that  we  were  part  of 
that  lesson.  We  will  take  our  place  In  his- 
tory with  the  Americans  who  fought  for 
freedom  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  both 
World  Wars,  and  In  Korea. 

We  are  not  the  only  young  Americans  who 
feel  as  we  do.  There  are  thousands  more  In 
the  States  who  share  our  feelings.  The  people 
in  Washington  are  doing  their  best  for  their 
country,  just  as  we  do  It  over  here. 

Not  all  young  Americans,  In  fact  not  even  a 
majority  of  us,  sit  In  college  classrooms, 
major  In  Political  Science,  and  see  fit  to 
protest  that  which  our  government  does.  Not 
all  young  Americans  share  a  room  with  the 
opposite  sex  and  call  It  the  new  freedom  In 
sex;  not  all  young  Americans  attend  LSD 
parties  and  park  Volkswagens  on  the  grass: 
and  not  all  young  Americans  protest  a  war 
for  freedom. 

We  are  proud  to  be  here  fighting  for 
America;  millions  back  home  are  proud  of 
us,  and  the  morale  over  here  has  never  been 
higher! 

We  all  respect  and  admire  our  Administra- 
tion and  we  know  the  feeling  is  mutual. 


WE  SHOULD  SPEAK  OUT  IN  OPPO- 
SITION TO  DISCRIMINATORY 
POLICIES  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AGAINST  ITS  JEWISH  CITIZENRY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  other  Senators  in  expressing 
deep  concern  over  the  plight  of  Jewish 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  urg- 
ing officials  of  our  State  Department  to 
call  upon  ofQcials  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  reexamine  discriminatory  pol- 
icies. We  in  the  United  States  should  not 
remain  silent  when  our  voices  can  help 
bring  justice  to  people  denied  justice. 

In  May  1945,  we  thought  we  saw  the 
end  of  nazism;  that  it  was  dead  and 
buried  forever.  Nazism  and  fascism  are 
by  no  means  dead.  They  have  perhaps 
been  driven  underground,  but  they  have 
not  been  eliminated.  Anti-Semitism  is 
not  a  disease  peculiar  to  any  one  nation. 
It  is  a  world  problem;  a  deadly  sickness 
that  varies  in  degree  from  country  to 
country 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Jews  are  today 
the  victims  of  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  cultural  genocide.  They  are 
without  political  representation,  denied 
community  organization,  and  almost 
•without  religious  or  cultural  rights.  The 
prospects  for  Soviet  Jewry  are  dire  and 
gloomy.  A  once  flourishing  and  rich  cul- 
tural tradition  is  being  extinguished.  Dis- 
crimination is  rampant.  Attacks  on  Ju- 
daism in  oCQclal  antireligious  propaganda 
have  been  virulent  and  clearly  anti- 
Semitic. 

Unlike  other  recognized  religious  bod- 
ies in   the  Soviet  Union,  Jews  are  not 


permitted  any  semblance  of  a  central  or 
coordinating  structure.  They  are  not 
pennitted  to  publish  periodicals  and  de- 
votional literature  including  prayer 
books  and  Bibles.  They  caiuiot  maintain 
formal  relationships  with  coreligionists 
abroad.  Other  religious  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union  do  maintain  such  contacts. 
There  Is  only  one  seminary  for  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  not 
functioning.  Therefore,  there  are  no  re- 
placements for  the  handful  of  aging 
rabbis  and  other  religious  functionaries. 
In  1956  there  were  450  synagogues  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Today  there  are  fewer  than 
70.  If  only  half  of  the  Jews  in  the  Saviet 
Union  desired  to  attend  worship  services, 
this  means  one  synagogue  for  every  22,- 
000  congregants. 

There  are  strict  and  discriminatory 
quotas  against  young  citizens  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  or  of  Jewish  parentage,  who  are 
seeking  a  higher  education  and  improved 
employment  status.  By  isolating  and 
atomizing  the  Jewish  community;  by 
forcing  Jews  to  live  In  fear  and  insecu- 
rity, the  Soviet  Government  is  dooming 
the  Jewish  community  to  cultural  and 
spiritual  extinction. 

Mr.  President,  Soviet  ideology  officially 
condemns  anti-Semitism.  There  are  laws 
against  incitement  of  hatred  on  religious, 
national,  and  social  grounds.  The  Soviet 
Union  officially  proclaims  equality  for  all 
minority  groups.  The  Soviet  Union  is  one 
of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  In  the 
world.  It  holds  a  special  responsibility  for 
the  example  it  sets  for  other  nations  in 
its  treatment  of  its  minority  peoples.  Few 
nations  are  perfect  in  that  regard,  in- 
cluding our  own.  The  world  has  not  been 
slow  to  remind  us  of  our  shortcomings. 
It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  our  form  of 
government  and  to  our  way  of  life  that 
we  have  listened  and  are  taking  steps  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  promise  and 
performance  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  they  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  their  revolution, 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  re- 
examine those  policies  which  bear  an  ugly 
resemblance  to  policies  which  prevailed 
under  oppressive  czars.  I  join  with  Sena- 
tors and  with  other  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  in  calling  upon  them  to  end 
discrimination  against  Jewry  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  also  urge  officials  of  our  State  De- 
partment to  use  diplomatic  channels 
more  vigorously  to  impress  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  grave 
concern  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  this 
problem,  and  to  encourage  the  Voice  of 
America  to  broadcast  regular  programs 
aimed  at  Soviet  Jews,  so  these  people  will 
know  that  they  are  not  alone,  not  for- 
saken nor  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. America  must  do  its  share  to  pro- 
vide them  with  hope. 
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SENATOR   SCOTT   CASTS   DECIDING 
VOTE  ON  CrVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
a  fjerfected  version  of  the  civil  rights 
protection  bill  (H.R.  2516)  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  8  to  7  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee today. 

I  was  contacted  In  Oxford.  England,  at 


4  a.m.  yesterday  morning  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Justice  Department  and 
asked  to  return  to  Washington  for  this 
crucial  vote.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
get  me  aboard  a  militaiT  cargo  plane 
which  was  scheduled  to  depart  for  Wash- 
ington. I  arrived  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  in  Maryland  at  7:30  p.m.  last  night. 
I  will  return  to  Oxford  shortly  to  resume 
the  lecture  series  I  had  begun  on  Amer- 
ican government  and  politics  at  Oxford 
University. 

This  Important  civil  rights  bill,  sup- 
ported by  members  of  both  parties,  on 
which  my  vote  proved  to  be  decisive,  pro- 
vides heavy  penalties  for  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation  against  citizens  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  rights.  It  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's capability  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  cl\11  rights  violence,  an  area  of  un- 
certain jurisdiction  in  the  past. 

The  bill  is  very  similar  to  a  measure 
six)nsored  by  myself  and  several  other 
Republican  Senators  in  1963,  but  which 
was  not  acted  upon  at  that  time. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  bill  had  been 
diluted  by  amendments  made  In  a  judi- 
ciary subcommittee.  That  version  was  set 
aside,  and  a  substitute  version  was  agreed 
upon  In  today's  8-to-7  decision.  The  ver- 
sion which  was  approved  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  House-passed  bill,  which 
was  originally  title  5  of  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  of  1967,  of  which  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor. 

This  bipartisan  action  today  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  is  an  Important 
step  forward  in  providing  the  protection 
which  will  make  evei-y  citizen  feel  at 
ease  In  pursuing  their  legitimate  inter- 
ests free  from  threats  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence. I  have  received  many  telegrams 
and  letters  urging  my  continued  active 
support  for  this  legislation,  including 
those  from  Roy  Wilklns,  president  of  the 
NAACP.  and  Arlen  Specter,  district  at- 
torney of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  from 
labor  unions,  church  groups,  and  a  gen- 
eral cross-section  of  interested  citizens 
throughout  the  countiy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  of  the  wires  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  important  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  20, 1967. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wai'hington,  DC: 

The    protections    of    title    V    of    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of   1967  are  desperately   needed. 
The  leadership   conference   on   Civil  Rights 
urges  you  to  be  present  at  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
October  25  and   to  vote  for   the  Hart  Sub- 
sUtute  for  H.R.  2516.  If  other  titles  of  the 
Omnibus  bill  are  offered  as  amendments,  we 
urge  you  to  vote  to  add  them  to  the  bill. 
Rot  W11.KTNS, 
Chairman.  Leaderthip  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights. 

Phii-adixphia,  Pa.. 

OctoiieT24,  1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Respectfully  urge  that  you  vote  In  favor 
of   Senator   Hart's    substitute    to    the   Civil 


Rights  bin  (HR.  2516)  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  This  substitute 
would  provide  desperately  needed  protection 
for  citizens  who  are  exercising  the  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  legislation  provides  Jail 
sentences  and  heavy  fines  for  persons  using 
threats  of  violence  and  other  forms  of  har- 
assment to  prevent  people  from  civil  rights 

activity.  

Arlen  Specter, 
DUtrict   Attorney  of  Philadelphia. 

PrrrsBUBGH,  Pa.. 

October  23, 1967. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Counting  on  your  support  against  Ervln 
bin  m  Judiciary  on  Wednesday  and  for  orig- 
inal bin  or  even  better  Hart  bill. 

Rev.  Donald  W.  McIlvane, 
Religion  and  Race  Council. 

Birmingham.  Ala., 

October  23,  1967. 
Senator  HrcH  Scott. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  kind  of  Civil  Rights  Bill  the  Nation 
and  the  world  gets  from  this  session  of  Con- 
gress depends  on  your  presence  and  vote 
when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  meets 
Wednesday  October  25th.  Helpless  Negroes 
of  the  South  look  to  you  for  help  by  your 
presence  and  your  vote  at  this  very  Im- 
portant committee  meeting.  You  won't  let 

vis  down,  will  you? 

W.  C.  Patton. 

FTTTSBCTICH.  Pa., 

October  23, 1967. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Know  you  will  oppose  Ervln  bill  before 
Judlclarv  Committee.  Count  on  your  support 
of  House  bill  or  Hart  bill  which  Is  best  of 

all. 

Berg  Brown. 
President,  NAACP. 

Leonia.  N.  J., 
October  24, 1967. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  you  support  House  version 
of  2516.  Oppose  Ervin  substitute  In  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Nancy  Hawkins, 
Legislative    Chairman,    Department    of 
Christian    Social   Relations,   Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Newark. 


tlon  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution.  3  million  Russian 
Jews  tomorrow  will  celebrate  the  Sim- 
chath  Torah.  It  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  we  raise  our  voices  with  theirs 
at  this  time  to  decrj'  the  Communists- 
systematic  and  unceasing  efforts  to  deny 
to  Soviet  Jews  those  most  basic  freedoms 
thev  so  strongly  desire. 

While  the  Russian  leaders  remain  de- 
ceptive in  their  practices,  and  continue 
their  production  and  proliferation  of 
arms  and  export  war  materials  to  trou- 
ble spots  around  the  world,  they  should 
be  directing  their  energies  toward 
achieving  progress  in  the  area  of  reU- 
gious  toleration.  Soviet  law  and  Soviet 
leaders  take  the  official  position  of  al- 
lowing the  free  expression  of  religious 
beliefs.  But,  as  the  world  is  constantly 
reminded,  in  the  ranks  of  Soviet  official- 
dom, words  are  cheap. 

The  Communists  have  denied  the 
Jews  the  establishment  of  Yiddish 
schools  or  classes,  banned  the  Jewish 
State  Theater  of  Moscow,  closed  the  last 
remaining  Jewish  publishing  house  and 
nearlv  300  synagogues  in  the  last  10 
years',  and  made  it  impossible  for  Jewish 
youth  to  enter  into  rabbinical  training. 

In  the  face  of  this  pressure,  there  re- 
mains in  the  hearts  of  countless  Jewish 
Russians  an  intense  desire  to  keep  alive 
their  faith. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  failing  point  of  the 
Communist  system — one  about  which 
they  need  to  be  reminded— that  in  half 
a  centurj-  of  rule  they  have  been  unable 
or  unwilUng  to  achieve  in  their  countrj' 
the  equalities  of  the  classless  society 
promised  by  their  theorists.  That  in  this 
era  of  world  progress  in  human  under- 
standine  Russia  should  espouse  revolu- 
tion in  the  name  of  equality,  while  deny- 
ing this  verv-  equality  to  its  own  citizens 
is  a  hypocrisy  of  which  all  should  be 
much  aware. 


New  Orleans,  La.. 

October  24. 1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  to  support  H.R.  2516  In  Its 
original  form.  Am  opposed  Senator  Ervln's 
version  of  the  bill. 

Jesse  W.  Cook. 
Member,  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. 


Los  Angeles.  Calie.. 

October  24,  1967. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott. 
Washington,  D  C: 

Urge  attendance  for  full  session  Judiciary 
tomorrow.  Urge  your  ardent  support  for 
Civil  Rights  blU. 

Community  Relations  Conference  of 
Southern  California. 


THE  JEWISH  MINORITY  IN  THE 

SO'VIET  UNION 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Soviet  Union's  commemora- 


AAUW   STATEMENT   ON   CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women, 
an  organization  of  more  than  175,000 
women  who  have  graduated  from  ac- 
credited colleges  and  universities,  has 
long  been  noted  for  the  care  with  which 
It  examines  and  considers  public  issues 
before  going  on  record  in  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  any  proposal.  One  of  the 
items  which  the  AAUW  has  consistently 
favored  during  the  past  several  years 
has  been  the  adoption  of  Federal  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  meaningful 
protection  of  basic  civil  rights. 

Recently  Dr.  Victoria  Schuck,  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Program  Com- 
mittee, and  Gloria  Peters,  area  repre- 
sentative in  community  problems,  pre- 
pared the  official  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women  on 
S.  1026,  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1967.  for  submission  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  not  possible  to  complete 
and  secure  approval  of  this  testimony 
before  the  date  when  the  hearing  record 
of  the  subcommittee  was  closed.  In  view 
of  these  circumstances,  and  because  the 
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stand  taken  by  this  distinguished  organi- 
zation on  such  an  important  issue  should 
be  available  to  Congress  and  the  public, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
statement  of  the  AADW  in  support  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  American  Association  of  Uni- 
vwLsrTT  Women  in  Sutport  of  the  Civil. 
Rights  Act  of  1967,  S.  1026 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  Is  a  voluntary  organization  with  a 
membership  of  approximately  176,000  women 
who  are  graduates  of  accredited  colleges  and 
universities.  We  have  active  divisions  in  every 
state  of  the  union  and  branches  In  every  com- 
munity where  women  who  meet  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  organization  wish  to  Join  to- 
gether to  promote  common  Interests  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  nation.  Although  we  are  brought  to- 
gether by  a  basic  common  Interest  In  educa- 
tion— our  own  as  well  as  a  desire  to  see  that 
every  person  has  an  opportunity  to  receive 
the  best  possible  education  he  is  capable  of 
absorbing — our  members'  lntere.st8,  expressed 
through  their  work  in  the  Association,  em- 
brace every  aspect  of  community  life.  And 
the  community  we  live  In  today  Is  a  world 
community.  In  which  our  country  Is  looked  to 
as  a  leader — not  only  In  the  arms  race,  but  In 
the  race  to  establish  equally  for  all  men, 

For  many  years,  the  Association's  legisla- 
tive program  has  Included  an  Item  for  sup- 
port of  the  civil  rights  of  individuals.  This 
Item  has  been  consistently  retained  In  the 
program  year  after  year,  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  members  of  our  Association  who 
live  In  the  south  and  in  the  north — in  the 
east  and  In  the  west;  members  from  commu- 
nities where  minorities  have  traditionally 
not  voted  or  served  on  Juries;  members  who 
are  not  sure  what  the  reaction  of  their  own 
community  will  be  when  open  housing  be- 
comes a  reality.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that 
it  is  right  and  Just  that  legislation  be  passed 
to  Insure  the  rights  of  all  persons  to  partici- 
pate effectively  In  their  government  and  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  choosing  where  they 
will  live.  We  have  supported  civil  rights  leg- 
islation in  the  past  and  we  support  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967.  We  urge  its  enactment  by 
Congress  with  all  possible  speed. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967  is  designed  to 
Insure  rights  for  minority  groups  that  the 
m,iJorlty  of  our  citizens  take  far  granted.  And 
because  they  take  them  for  granted  and  have 
never  been  denied  the  right  to  exercise  them, 
the  necessity  for  such  legislation,  especially 
on  the  federal  level,  is  not  apparent  to  them. 
Needed  legislation  often  fa'ls  because  of 
apathy. 

Laws  which  will  insure  that  Juries,  in  both 
rtate  and  federal  courts,  are  representative 
of  the  communJty  from  which  they  are  cho- 
sen have  become  necessary.  Otu-  concern  with 
clvU  rights  in  recent  years  begaji.  in  1957, 
with  the  right  to  vote — the  most  basic  of  the 
rights  relating  to  partlclpatJon  In  govern- 
ment, and  the  right  most  In  need  of  reaffir- 
mation in  our  country.  It  is  now  time  to  turn 
our  attention  to  Juries  and  Jury  service.  As 
was  true  with  the  right  to  vote,  some  states 
have  not  yet  taken  steps  to  assure  the  secur- 
ing of  Juries  which  represent  the  entire  com- 
munity and  which  offer  a  real  possibility  of  a 
fair  trial  to  civil  litigants  and  to  persons  ac- 
cused of  crimes  who  might  otherwise  not 
have  this  basic  right  afforded  them.  It  Is  time 
for  Congress  to  fill  this  gap  In  the  Interests 
of  Justice. 

Another  Important  element  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  the  portion  prohibiting 
Interference  with  civil  rlghw.  Those  of  us 
who  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
majority  would  not  tolerate  any  Interference 
with  those  rights  and  privileges— but  we  have 
not  succeeded  In  extending  these  rights  and 


privileges  to  others  without  interference.  A 
person  who  knows  he  has  the  legal  right  to 
vote  or  the  legal  right,  or  even  just  the  moral 
right,  to  purchase  property  or  obtain  employ- 
ment he  Is  qualified  to  perform  can  still  be 
Intimidated,  threatened,  physically  harmed, 
lied  to,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  exercis- 
ing his  rights — and  he  often  Is.  Barriers  other 
than  legal  barriers  to  the  exercise  of  rights 
still  exist  and  must  be  removed.  A  federal 
criminal  law  prohibiting  Interference  seem.s 
not  only  a  reasonable  answer  to  this  problem 
but  a  necessary  adjunct  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

Civil  rights.  In  the  past,  have  been  defined 
only  In  terms  of  equal  participation  in  speci- 
fied governmental  functions — voting,  holding 
oiHce,  serving  on  Juries,  and  similar  matters. 
But  the  tragic  events  of  the  last  few  years  in 
the  nation's  cities  and  towns — injuries  and 
loss  of  life,  damage  to  property,  rioting, 
disorder — the  discovery  that  30,000,000 
Americans  live  In  poverty  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  them  have  little  opportunity  to 
reverse  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  de- 
pendency— have  made  us  realize  that  denial 
of  Individual  rights  Is  even  worse  when  we 
are  denying  men  and  women  and  children  the 
right  to  participate  equally  In  society.  Segre- 
gated schools  which  serve  nonwhlte  children 
are  poor  schools — this  Is  a  fact  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  by  statistics  and  studies, 
and  can  hardly  be  denied  anymore.  Children 
educated  In  such  schools  do  not  attain  the 
necessary  degree  of  skill  to  get  the  good  Jobs, 
or  any  jobs,  or  to  get  Into  colleges,  or  to  get 
Into  the  unions  which  control  access  to  many 
Jobs.  Segregated  unions  close  the  door  to  op- 
portunity for  many  young  people:  segregated 
housing  means  that  many  who  are  not  poor 
are  forced  to  live  on  the  fringes  of  poverty — 
that  society  accepts  their  skiUs  and  their  con- 
tributions and  their  citizenship  and  some- 
times their  lives,  but  will  not  have  them  as 
neighbors. 

Again,  the  states  have  been  slow  to  end 
segregated  patterns  of  living.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1967  will  fill  one  of  the  gaps— that  of 
discrimination  In  selling  and  renting  homes. 
Even  among  people  who  believe  that  civil 
rights  belong  to  all  ar.d  not  Just  to  the  white 
majority,  there  are  those  who  argue  that  pro- 
tection of  these  rights,  by  enacting  laws  and 
enforcing  them,  should  be  left  to  the  states. 
Still  others  argue  that  discrimination  can- 
not be  ended  by  the  enactment  of  laws — that 
only  In  the  hearts  of  men  can  the  battle  for 
equality  be  won.  To  answer  these  critics,  we 
would  point  out,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
that  some  states  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
securing  for  all  people  their  civil  rights,  but 
others  lag  far  behind.  And  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  enactment  of  laws  does  not 
change  the  hearts  and  minds  of  prejudiced 
or  misinformed  people,  we  can  only  agree  that 
It  does  not.  But  even  such  people,  for  the 
most  part,  are  reluctant  to  disobey  the  laws. 
Most  reforms  begin  with  the  enactment  of 
enlightened  laws  by  a  courageous  legislative 
body.  We  can  expect  no  less  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  so  many  Americans 
We  urge  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967,  S  1026.  as  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Dr.  Victoria  Schuck. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Program  Committee. 
Gloria  Peters, 
Area    Representative    in    Community 
Problems. 


October  25,  1967    I     October  25,  1967 
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ing  in  this  joyous  celebration.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  More  to  the  point,  it  Is  a  tribute 
to  Soviet  Jews  that  they  still  turn  out  to 
celebrate  such  holidays  at  all,  for  the 
Soviet  Government  has  made  quite  clear 
that  there  is  a  great  gap  between  its 
ideology  that  condemns  anti-Semitism 
and  its  policies  which  discriminate 
agaiii-st  Jews. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  call  attention 
to  this  gap  at  this  time,  not  only  becau.se 
Soviet  Jews  tomorrow  will  celebrate  a 
religious  holiday  in  spite  of  goveinment 
policies,  but  also  because  2  weeks  hence 
will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  revolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
a  time  when  Moscow  seeks  to  put  its  best 
foot  forward  to  demonstrate  tlie  s'access 
of  that  revolution,  men  of  all  persuasions 
who  condemn  bigoti-y  of  any  sort  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  discrimination  practice.? 
against  Jews  in  Russia.  We  should  do 
this  not  out  of  spite,  but  out  of  tlie  hope 
that  public  exposure  of  a  national  dis- 
grace might  prompt  some  rethinking  in 
the  Kremlin,  particularly  when  the 
Kremlin  seeks  to  project  an  image  of 
progress  and  peace. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  in  Rus- 
sia today,  Judalst  public  periodicals  and 
most  other  religious  items  cannot  be 
published.  Judaist  devotional  ai'ticles  are 
not  pi-oduced.  and  leadei-s  of  Judaism 
cannot  have  formal  contacts  with  for- 
eign leaders  of  JudaLsm  as  is  permitted 
leaders  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Moslem  groups. 

Following  the  pattern  of  some  other 
totalitarian  societies,  the  U.SS  R  .  ?c- 
cording  to  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists,  used  Jews  as  scapegoats  in  a 
campaign  to  stamp  out  certain  society- 
wide  economic  practices  in  the  earlv 
1960's. 

Further  Jews  are  admitted  to  higher 
educational  opportunities  on  a  quota 
basis,  and  Jews  have  been  excluded  from 
high  state  and  Communist  Party  posts. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  such  opposition  and 
threats,  Russian  Jews  have  turned  out  In 
large  numbers  to  celebrate  such  holidays 
as  Simchath  Torah.  I  am  confident  So- 
viet Jews  will  do  so  again  tomorrow, 
again  offering  men  of  all  nations  an  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  religious  liberty,  a 
devotion  which  can  be  attacked  by  gov- 
ernments but  cannot  be  destroyed. 
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JEWS  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row Is  the  Jewish  hoUday  Simchath 
Torah. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  elsewhere, 
Jews  will  attend  celebrations  at  syna- 
gogues, but  there  will  be  an  Important 
difference. 

In  this  country,  for  Instance,  Jews  will 
not  have  to  think  twice  about  partlclpat- 


MUTUAL  FUNDS  CONTRACTUAL 
PLANS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  unprecedented  action  taken  today 
by  the  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan 
Sponsors.  That  association  represents  the 
segment  of  the  mutual  fund  Industry- 
offering  contractual  plans  with  the  so- 
called  front  end  loads  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  legislative  proposal  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commls.s]on 
and  recent  hearings  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  SEC  recom- 
mended legislation  which  would  com- 
pletely abolish  all  contractual  plans  for 
the  sale  of  mutual  funds.  These  are 
plans  whereby  a  purchaser  of  limited 


means  determines  to  follow  a  monthly 
purchase  program  through  which  he  is 
able  to  accomplish  an  Investment  goal 
over  a  period  of  10  to  12  years.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  plan  Is  that  an 
amount  up  to  one-half  of  the  total  pay- 
ment made  by  the  purchaser  during  the 
first  year  may  be  absorbed  by  the  sales- 
man's commission. 

On  August  4,  I  spoke  out  against  the 
far-reaching  proposals  which  have  been 
recommended  by  the  SEC  which  in  my 
opinion  could  undermine  the  mutual 
fund  industry.  At  that  time.  I  discussed 
the  contractual  plan  and  the  risk  that 
if  a  person  canceled  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  plan  he  could  lose  as  much  as  half 
of  his  first  year's  payments.  I  was 
strongly  opposed,  however,  to  the  elim- 
ination of  this  widely  used  Investment 
medium.  Segments  of  the  industry  had 
taken  steps  to  reduce  the  risk  and  I  was 
confident  that  a  plan  could  be  developed 
to  mitigate  the  possibility  of  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  investor  without 
desti-oying  the  industry. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  say  that  such  a 
plan  has  been  worked  out  by  the  industry 
which  on  its  own  Initiative  has  volun- 
tarily undertaken  to  provide  full  re- 
funds for  those  purchasers  of  contractual 
plans  who  may  decide  that  they  want  to 
withdraw  from  their  Investment  pro- 
gram during  the  first  60  days  after  pur- 
chase. In  addition,  full  refunds  will  be 
granted  to  those  purchasers  who  during 
the  first  year  of  ownership  encounter 
financial  hardship, 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  industry  for  making 
this  very  progressive  step  to  overcome 
what  many  felt  was  an  inequity  in  the 
system  of  mutual  fund  sales.  Equally  im- 
pressive to  me  is  the  fact  that  more  than 
95  percent  of  all  contractual  plan  com- 
panies have  agreed  to  participate  volun- 
tarily in  the  plan  that  the  association 
has  today  Incorporated  into  its  code  of 
ethical  business  conduct. 

This  Is  in  the  best  spirit  of  Industry 
self  regulation  and  improvement,  and 
I,  for  one.  feel  that  the  Industry  should 
be  commended  for  its  action. 

I  think  It  would  also  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  mention  the  part  In  this  action 
that  has  been  played  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama, 

Throughout  the  hearings,  and  in  fact, 
even  before  the  hearings,  he  expressed 
his  preference  for  industry  self-regula- 
tion over  a  legislative  solution  to  any 
problems  that  the  industry  might  have. 
I  am  sure  that  this  progressive  posture 
which  the  industry  has  now  adopted  Is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  urging  of  the 
chairman  and  that  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  investing  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  pei'mission  at  this 
point  to  Include  In  the  Record  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Fund  Plan  Sponsors  and  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  the  association  to  the 
chairman  detailing  the  plan  which  they 
have  accepted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Press  Release  or  Assocution  of  Mittual 
Fund  Plan  Sponsors,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Bal  Harboub,  Pla. — The  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry today  volunteered  a  unique  refund 
plan  m  response  to  President  Johnson's  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  individuals  who  may 
be  forced  to  withdraw  from  contractual 
plans  at  an  early  date. 

In  his  Special  Message  on  Consumer  Pro- 
tection early  this  year  the  President  said  of 
contractual  planholders,  "They  may  face  a 
substantial  loss  if  financial  difficulties  force 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  plan  at  an  early 
date." 

Announcement  of  the  Industry's  action 
was  made  here  this  morning  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Kostmayer,  vice  president  of  First  Investors 
Corporation,  speaking  at  the  19th  Annual 
International  Mutual  Fund  Dealers'  Confer- 
ence at  the  Americana  Hotel. 

Simultaneous  announcement  was  made  In 
New  York  by  Mr.  Rowland  .K.  Robbins,  chair- 
man of  First  Investors  Corporation  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  Mutual  Fund 
Plan  Sponsors,  and  In  Kansas  City  by  Mr. 
Cornelius  Roach,  vice  president  of  Waddell  & 
Reed  and  chairman  of  A.M.P.P.S. 

Mr.  Kostmayer  stated  that  957c  of  all  con- 
tractual plan  companies  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  participate  In  the  plan  that 
A.M.F.P.S.  has  Incorporated  Into  its  Code  of 
Ethical  Business  Conduct. 

Under  the  new  plan,  which  has  nothing 
like  It  anywhere  in  the  financial  field  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kostmayer.  a  purchaser  of 
a  contractual  plan  (generally  a  monthly 
systematic  Investment  program)  may  request 
as  an  absolute  right  a  refund  of  the  full 
amount  of  his  first  two  payments  within  60 
days  of  commencing  a  plan.  Within  the  first 
12  months  of  a  plan  an  individual  who  has 
been  unemployed  for  30  consecutive  days, 
or  through  Illness  or  injury  has  been  unable 
to  work  for  30  consecutive  days,  or  who  has 
a  dependent  member  of  the  family  hospital- 
ized for  30  consecutive  days  may  request  a 
refund  of  the  full  amount  of  sales  charges 
he  has  paid  and  may  redeem  his  shares  at 
the  net  asset  value. 

Mr  Kostmayer  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
fund in  full  during  the  first  year  of  all  sales 
charges  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a  "sub- 
stantial loss"  to  the  planholder  as  expressed 
by  the  I»resident. 

Announcement  of  the  refund  offer  follows 
closely  the  completion  yesterday  of  hearings 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance  on  mutual  fund  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. Similar  hearings  were  conducted  In 
August  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  Kostmayer  released  at  the  Conference 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Senator  John  Spark- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, apprising  him  of  the  adoption  of 
the  refund  plan  by  the  Association  of  Mutual 
Fvmd  Plan  Sponsors  and  nearly  all  non- 
member  companies. 

Association     of     MtrruAL     FVnd 
Plan  Sponsobs,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  24,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman;  In  his  Special 
Message  on  Consumer  Protection  early  this 
year  President  Johnson  referred  to  a  situa- 
tion that  is  and  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  in  the  contractual  plan 
industry  when  he  said  of  planholders: 

"They  may  face  a  substantial  loss  if  finan- 
cial difficulties  force  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  plan  at  an  early  date." 

The  SEC's  proposed  solution  was  a  recom- 
mendation that  Congress  abolish  contractual 
plans. 

At  the  hearing  before  your  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  August   1,   1967, 


you  may  recall  saying  to  representattvea  of 
our  Industry: 

"Finally,  in  the  area  of  so-called  contrac- 
tual plans,  we  would  like  to  have  your  rvac- 

tlon  to  the  Commission's  proposal  for  abo- 
lition of  the  front-end  load  and  your  views 
as  to  how  the  Industry  can  best  meet  Its 
responsibilities  to  those  people  whose  Invest- 
ments in  mutual  funds  are  made  through 
this  medium." 

I  believe  we  made  It  abundantly  clear  to 
the  Committee  that  we  consider  the  SEC's 
proposal  to  be  unreasonable,  unnecessary  and 
unfair  to  our  Industry  and  to  the  American 
public. 

It  is  v/lth  a  great  sense  of  personal  pleasure 
and  of  pride  in  our  industry  that  I  can  re- 
port to  you  that  the  Association  of  Mutual 
Fund  Plan  Sponsors  has  volimtarlly  devised 
and  incorporated  Into  its  Code  of  Ethical 
Business  Conduct  a  refund  plan  to  pur- 
chasers of  contractual  plans.  In  addition  to 
the  unanimous  support  of  our  members,  the 
response  from  non -members  has  been  such 
that  we  have  approxlmatelv  95%  of  our  in- 
dustry agreeing  to  participate  at  this  time. 
A  few  small  non-member  companies  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  respond. 

Specifically  this  refund  plan  will  Include: 

1,  Refund  as  an  absolute  right  within  sixty 
days  of  purchase  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
first  two  payments.  Including  the  full  amount 
of  sales  charge,  and  the  net  asset  value  of 
any  additional  payments  made  plus  the  full 
amount  of  the  sales  charge  on  such  addi- 
tional payments. 

2.  Refund  within  the  first  twelve  months 
after  purchase  of  the  fuU  amount  of  the 
sales  charge  if  the  planholder  chooses  to 
withdraw  by  reason  of  financial  hardship 
caused  by: 

(ai  disability  as  a  result  of  injury  or  Ill- 
ness of  the  planholder  which  prevents  him 
from  engaging  in  gainful  emplovment  for 
thirty  consecutive  days; 

(b)  the  illness  or  injury  to  a  dependent 
member  of  the  planholder's  family  which  re- 
quires the  hospitalization  of  such"  dependent 
member  for  a  period  of  thirty  conaecutlve 
days;  or 

(c)  unemployment  for  thirty  consecutive 
days  of  the  planholder  or  the  head  of  the 
household  of  the  planholder 

The  right  of  planholders  to  redeem  shares 
at  net  asset  value  at  any  time  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  mutual  funds,  in- 
cluding contractual  plans,  and,  of  course,  is 
included  in  this  new  refund  plan. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity.  Sen- 
ator, to  express  to  you  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  members  of  our  Association  for 
the  guidance  we  have  received  from  you.  the 
Members  of  your  Committee  and  from  your 
Staff.  With  this  assistance  we  feel  we  have 
been  able  to  fulfill  your  request  "...  as  to 
how  the  industry  can  best  meet  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  those  people  whose  investments 
in  mutual  funds  are  made  through  this 
medium"  and  to  provide  an  industry  response 
to  the  President's  concern  for  the  contractual 
planholder, 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  entire  contractual 
plan  segment  of  the  mutual  fund  Industry 
when  I  say  how  much  we  appreciate  the  per- 
sonal interest  and  the  many  courtesies  we 
have  received  from  you. 
Very  respectfully. 

CoBNELnrS  ROACH. 

Chairman. 


ANTI-SEMrnC  POLICIES  OP  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
better  evidence  of  the  continuing  vitality 
of  America's  attachment  to  religious  lib- 
erty than  the  deep  and  •widespread  con- 
cern expressed  by  Americans  of  all  ftdths 
over  the  anti-Semitic  policies  of  the  So- 
viet Union, 
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No  person  of  conscience  can  or  will 
Ignore  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  to  bring  about  the  cultural 
annihilation  of  3  million  Jews  within 
their  own  borders. 

The  systematic  denial  of  equal  rights 
to  Soviet  Jews  by  their  Government  has 
been  condemned  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate.  But  so  long  as  that  campaign 
continues  Americans  and  all  other  lovers 
of  freedom  must  raise  their  voices  in  pro- 
test, as  I  am  privileged  to  do  today. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  DRAWS  PRAISE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  felt  that  personal  expressions  of 
the  participants  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  are  as  valuable  as  a  re- 
port from  the  agency  administering  the 
program.  Mrs.  Carol  Flanagan  is  a  work- 
er in  the  Southeastern  South  Dakota 
Community  Action  Agency,  Inc.,  of  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.  This  agency  sponsored  sev- 
ersd  neighborhood  youth  programs  in 
southeastern  South  Dakota  this  summer 
and  she  has  sent  me  various  comments 
from  both  the  young  people  and  their 
parents. 

These  comments  speak  well  for  the 
worth  of  the  program  and  from  the  doc- 
uments sent  to  me,  I  have  selected  the 
following  for  inclusion  in  the  Record.  I, 
thus,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Salem,  S.  Dux., 

August  20. 1967. 

EVKLTN  LlND, 

Salem,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Mas.  Lino:  I  am  writing  in  regard  to 
the  N.Y.C.  program  In  our  city.  We  have  a 
son  In  It  and  he  has  done  very  well  In  saving 
for  sui  education  from  his  earnings. 

His  supervisors  have  trained  him  In  many 
different  phases  of  work  which  helped  him 
to  decide  what  idnd  of  Job  he  wanted.  He  will 
attend  a  technical  college  and  take  a  short 
course  In  drafting  or  electronics. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  have  this  same 
program  next  year  so  that  another  boy  or 
gtrl  may  have  this  wonderful  opportunity. 

A  grateful  parent. 

Mrs.  Ben  Schzizs. 


Hudson  Public  Schools. 

Indbpendent  School  District  No.  3. 

Hudson,  S.  Dak.,  July  23. 1967. 
southsastern    south    dakota    community 

Action  Agency.  Inc. 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.: 

In  evaluating  the  NYC  program  this  sum- 
mer In  Hudson,  S.  Dak.,  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  results  we  have  had  this  sum- 
mer. Not  only  for  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities they  had,  but  also  the  change  that 
has  come  over  these  young  people  we  used 
this  summer.  I  feel  this  Is  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  felt  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  a  noted  change  In  their  behavior 
has  been  observed.  For  the  first  time  this 
summer  we  have  not  had  any  discipline 
problems  with  these  kids,  which  we  had  the 
summers  before.  I  think  this  Is  going  to  have 
an  effect  on  their  attitude  toward  school  this 
coming  year.  I  feel  that  a  continued  program 
of  this  sort  will  have  profound  effects  In  this 
community  and  In  the  school.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend continuing  this  program  to  help 
adjust  some  of  these  deprived  kids,  who  don't 
seem  to  get  the  guidance  and  supervision 
anywhere  else  but  In  a  program  such  as  this. 
David  J.  Okllkbman. 


Pabkzr,  S.  Dak., 

August  1,  1967. 
COMMUNrrY  Action  Agknct,  Inc., 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  spe- 
cial thanks  for  giving  me  a  Job  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Program.  Without  your 
help  I  would  have  been  unable  to  return  to 
college  this  fall. 

NYC  Is  certainly  a  very  good  program. 
There  are  many,  like  myself,  who  needed  Jobs 
badly  and  you  have  given  one  to  us.  Without 
your  help,  we  would  have  wasted  the  summer, 
thus  ruining  the  chance  to  further  our 
education. 

I  enjoy  working  under  this  program  and 
have  gained  much  valuable  information  in 
different  fields.  Also,  let  us  not  forget  the 
newly  found  friendships  that  have  grown 
out  of  working  with  others. 

Again,   I   would  like  to  express   a  sincere 
thank  you  for  helping  me  to  help  myself. 
Sincerely. 

Cathy  Bucklin. 

Viboro,  S.  Dak.. 

July  23.  1967. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportdnity, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Sir:  Due  to  the  recent  federal  grant 
from  the  O.E.O.  the  Viborg  Recreation  Pro- 
gram has  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
youth  and  adults  in  the  entire  Viborg  area. 

The  recreation  program  c-onslstlng  of 
games,  crafts,  and  swimming  lessons  has 
been  met  with  tremendous  response — our 
classes  are  overflowing!  It  is  thrilling  to  see 
unoccupied  and  troublesome  youth  and 
those  from  low  income  families  taking  part 
In  meaningful  activities  which  would  not 
be  available  to  them  If  It  were  not  for  this 
federal  grant.  Remedial  math  is  proving  to 
be  a  great  help  to  youngsters  who  need  spe- 
cial. Individual  help  in  this  area.  Older  youth 
have  been  kept  busy  with  High  School  Base- 
ball, Jr.  High  Baseball,  and  airls"  Softball. 

Many  adults  have  taken  a  keen  interest 
In  the  activities  provided  for  them.  They 
are  gaining  both  from  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships as  well  as  learning  new  skills  they 
could  not  otherwise  afford.  It  is  surprising 
to  note  the  number  of  high  school  girls  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  adult  classes.  Perhaps 
more  of  the  program  could  be  aimed  at  this 
group  In  the  future. 

The  college  age  assistants  have  proved  to 
be  excellent  help  in  conducting  this  pro- 
gram. The  fact  that  they  come  from  low 
Income  families  seems  to  make  them  more 
willing  to  work — they  are  eager,  enthusiastic, 
and  ambitloxis  because  their  next  year  of 
school  depeckds  on  this  financial  assistance. 

As  director  and  assistant  director  we  have 
also  gained  as  a  result  of  our  relationships 
with  others.  As  the  old  adage  says,  "experi- 
ence is  the  best  teacher."  Thank  you  for  these 
many  opportunities  pro\ided  for  us  and  our 
community. 

Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schttltz. 

Hurley,  S.  Dak. 

July  19. 1967. 
Community  Action  Agency.  Inc.. 
Sioui  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Mrs.  F1-annagan:  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  co-workers  here  at  Hurley  School,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  and  all  others  con- 
nected with  this  program  for  the  wonderful 
Job  opportunity  it  has  given  us. 

We  enjoy  both  the  surroundings  and  the 
work,  but  most  of  all  the  satisfaction  that 
by  doing  our  best  we  are  helping  to  Improve 
our  local  community  as  well  as  our  state, 
and  indirectly  our  country. 

This  Job  has  taught  us  the  full  meaning 
of  responsibility,  perseverance,  and  how  to 
work  with  others  and  corporate  our  efforts  for 
the  most  effective  results.  Perhaps  most  Im- 
portant to  us.  however.  Is  the  money  we  are 
earning.  This  money,  in  nome  cases,  may  be 


the  determining  factor  In  being  able  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  education. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  youth  work 
program    will    be    continued    to    give   other 
young  people  the  same  opportunity  which 
we  are  so  fortunate  to  have. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Susan  Jensen. 

Montrose  Independent  School, 

District  No.  1, 
Montrose,  S.  Dak.,  July  27, 1967. 
Community  Action  Agency, 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  Neighborhood  Corps  an  agency  under 
the  Community  Action  Agency  is  certainly 
a  worth  while  program.  In  our  own  commu- 
nity the  eight  people  employed  are  learning 
some  worth  while  sklllB;  are  finding  the 
satisfaction  of  taking  pride  in  their  work; 
and  are  receiving  sufficient  remuneration  so 
they  should  make  an  easy  adjustment  from 
this  program  to  adult  work. 

If  more  people  of  a  certain  type  (those  of 
low  incomes  and  also  people  who  many  iimes 
whose  ambition  is  shattered  because  of  wel- 
fare programs  that  require  no  work  for  serv- 
ice) could  be  helped  to  bridge  the  gap  from 
teenage  to  grownup  and  whose  initiative  can 
be  stimulated,  we  would  have  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  helping  low  Income  groups. 

Not  perfect  results  can  bf  hoped  for  be- 
cause some  will  still  continue  to  be  content 
with  their  meager  existence  deriving  much 
help  from  public  sources,  btit  if  a  relatively 
high  percentage  can  be  Inspired  to  rise  up 
out  of  their  condition,  it  wUl  be  money  well 
spent. 

I  would  urge  its  continuation  during  win- 
ter   months   for    mainly    girls    and   summer 
months  for  mainly  boys,  so  their  talents  can 
better  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  community. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  J.  GOTTSLEBEN. 

Superintendent. 

Canistota.  S.  Dak.. 

July  27.  1967. 
Community  Action  Agency.  Inc. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Gentlemen:  Before  I  began  working  this 
summer,  I  didn't  think  I  would  get  to  go 
to  college  next  fall.  Now.  after  the  summer 
is  over  I  will  have  almost  enough  for  my 
1st  semester.  I  am  going  to  South  Dakota 
State  University,  majoring  in  English.  After 
college  I  plan  to  teach  in  high  school 

Other  than  the  money  we  earn,  we  also 
learn  a  lot.  I've  become  such  a  "professional" 
painter  and  learned  so  many  tips  about 
maintenance  that  I  spend  most  of  my  spare 
time  doing  this  at  home. 

I  think  that  you  have  a  very  worthwhile 
program  and   would  like   to  see  It  be  con- 
tinued. Thank  you  verj'  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Tarrell. 
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JEWS  IN   THE   SOVIET   UNION   AND 
THEIR    FATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  the  unenviable  lot  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  suffer  injustices  and  iniquities 
in  the  hands  of  their  fellow  men  for 
nearly  2,000  years.  They  suffered  under 
the  Romans  in  and  out  of  their  historic 
homeland,  and  then  were  barred  from 
their  beloved  Jerusalem  almost  20  cen- 
turies ago.  This  brought  about  their 
mass  dispersion  to  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  in  their  new  abodes 
In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  then  known 
world,  they  did  not  escape  the  oppressive 
hand  of  the  Government  of  Rome.  Their 
lot  did  not  change  for  the  better  when 
the  Roman  Empire  went  to  pieces  and 
new  feudal  states  came  into  existence  in 


Euiope  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
nearly  all  European  countries  they  were 
regarded  as  outcasts  and  treated  as  such, 
giving  rise  to  ghettos  in  many  large  com- 
munities In  numerous  countries. 

In  recent  times  the  vast  majority  of 
European  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  East 
European  countries — including  Ru- 
mania— and  in  the  European  parts  of 
czarist  Russia.  They  were  numerous  also 
in  the  Baltic  countries.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War  millions  of  Jews, 
constituting  perhaps  more  than  half  of 
the  world's  total  Jewish  population  at 
that  time,  were  to  be  found  in  the  area 
extending  from  the  northeastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  all  the  way  north  to  the 
Baltic  area,  the  east-west  line  of  the 
area  extending  from  the  west  of  Moscow 
to  East  Prus.sla,  including  most  of 
Poland,  the  Ukraine,  parts  of  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

Late  In  the  19th  century  their  status 
as  citizens  of  these  countries  was 
often  precarious:  their  loyalty  to  the 
regimes  under  which  they  lived  was 
questioned,  and  their  well-being,  not  to 
say  their  security,  was  threatened.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  many  parts  of 
czarist  Russia  where  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  pogroms.  At  times  the  Russian 
authorities  seemed  to  have  a  share  in 
the.se  outrages,  and  allowed  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  criminal  acts  to  escape 
punishment. 

Thus  for  decades  there  seemed  to  be 
no  safe  haven  for  Jews  in  czarist  Rus- 
sia, and  their  sympathizers  in  the  West 
could  not  help  the  Jews  there  in  any  ef- 
fective way.  But  when  the  czarist  regime 
in  Russia  was  overthrown,  it  was  ferv- 
ently hoped  that  their  misery  and  suffer- 
ing had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  they 
would  be  enjoying  a  new  equality  and 
freedom  In  the  classless  society  that  was 
being  heralded  in  the  new  Soviet  state. 

The  Jews  naturally  welcomed  the  rev- 
olutionary changes  and  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  a  new  day  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
saw  the  slow  and  gradual  rise  of  anti- 
Semitism  In  this  classless  state.  While 
the  Soviet  Government  spread  propa- 
ganda to  the  effect  that  It  had  disposed 
of  such  czarist  tactics  and  had  Intro- 
duced ethnic  equality  among  its  national 
minorities,  the  ugly  head  of  anti-Semi- 
tism could  be  seen  in  many  spheres  of 
official  and  unofficial  activity.  By  the  late 
1920's  the  Government's  failure  to  com- 
bat antl-Semiti.sm  became  apparent,  but 
as  a  sop  to  its  critics  it  proclaimed  as  an 
area  of  Jewish  settlement  a  strip  of  land 
on  the  Manchurian  border  in  Siberia.  By 
1934  the  Jews  there  numbered  some 
15.000  in  a  compact  area;  then  it  was 
named  Birobidzhan  and  declared  an  au- 
tonomous Jewish  province.  During  the 
next  several  decades  its  Jewish  popula- 
tion grew  to  about  165,000.  But  even  in 
their  own  autonomous  province  their  ac- 
tivity and  commuiial  work  were  re- 
stricted. 

Many  Jews  had  migrated  to  Biro- 
bidzhan In  the  fond  hope  of  creating  and 
maintaining  a  Jewish  cultural  center. 
After  several  decades  these  Jews  ruef ulb' 
admitted  that  their  expectations  and 
cherished  hopes  could  not  be  realized. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  have  Jewish 


names  for  their  communities — except 
one.  named  Zimmernanski.  They  were 
allowed — until  1961 — to  publish  only  one 
newspaper  in  Yiddish  and  only  as  a  sup- 
plement to  a  Russian  dally.  In  schools 
the  language  was — and  still  is — Russian 
and  no  instruction  in  Yiddish  or  Jewish 
culture  is  offered.  On  three  different  oc- 
casions— 1935.  1947,  and  1955 — Birobid- 
zhan postmarks  were  both  in  Russian 
and  Yiddish,  but  now  not  even  the  name 
Jewish  autonomous  oblast — province — 
appears  on  postmarks.  There  has  been 
very  little  information  on  Birobidzhan  in 
recent  years,  but  it  is  known  that  many 
of  Its  Jewish  settlers,  having  found  their 
activity  restricted  there,  have  drifted 
back  to  metropolitan  centers  of  the  west- 
em  Soviet  Union.  Even  in  these  centers, 
such  as  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  and 
other  cities,  the  Jews  have  felt  unsure 
of  their  status:  ofliclally  and  otherwise 
they  are  being  regarded,  and  sometimes 
treated,  as  second-class  citizens. 

In  recent  months  anti-Semitism  has 
Increased,  as  the  result  of  Israel's  victory 
over  the  Arabs.  In  government  circles 
there  seems  to  be  a  deep  undercurrent  of 
feeling  that  associates  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Zionism  in  Israel. 
This  in  it.self  has  tended  to  feed  anti- 
Semitism  in  many  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus  some  3,000,000  Jews  are  ex- 
periencing in  the  Soviet  Union  something 
which  they  never  dreamed  would  be  pos- 
sible in  a  so-called  classless,  cosmopolitan 
state.  They  are  enduring  injustices  and 
Iniquities,  and  are  praving  for  their  de- 
livery from  blgotr>-  in  the  Soviet  Union 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Ml-.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 6  of  this  year  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, In  cooperation  with  eight  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  es- 
tablished a  Panel  on  Electrically  Powered 
■Vehicles  uiider  the  Commerce  Technical 
Advisory-  Board,  a  group  which  has  car- 
ried out  a  number  of  important  trans- 
portation studies  for  the  Government. 
The  Panel  was  commissioned  to  study  the 
technical  feasibility  of  unconventional 
propulsion  systems  for  vehicles  In  the 
context  of  the  national  concern  over  air 
pollution.  The  report  of  tliis  study  group 
has  just  become  available  and  I  would 
like  to  present  the  following  comments 
about  their  work. 

First,  this  effort  is  an  example  of  the 
ability  of  various  sectors  of  our  society 
to  effectively  Interact  in  the  formulation 
of  important  public  policy  on  pressing 
national  problems.  Tills  type  of  meaning- 
ful interchange  between  the  academic, 
industrial,  and  Government  sectors  is 
important  to  the  strength  of  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  system  if  we  are  to 
cope  with  new  problems  in  reasonable 
ways  and  If  we  are  to  be  assured  that  our 
new  technology  will  benefi"  the  public 
good. 

Tlie  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Panel  report,  entitled,  "The  Auto- 
mobile and  Air  Pollution — A  Program 
for  Progress,  Part  I,"  cover  a  wide  range 
of  activities  from  Government  organiza- 
tion to  national  goals.  Several  of  the  rec- 
ommendations appear  to  be  especially 


significant.  One  of  the  most  Important 
conclusions  of  the  Panel  is  their  proposal 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  develop  and  promptly 
implement  an  expanded  program  to  es- 
tablish quantitative  information  re- 
gai-ding  the  effects  of  air  pollution  upon 
health  and  welfare.  This  recommenda- 
tion represents  the  core  of  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967.  passed  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Senate.  The  Panel  has  reinforced 
our  conclusions  thai  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant information  gaps  in  the  attack 
on  air  pollution  is  determining  the  ef- 
fects of  contamination  on  health,  prop- 
erty, and  the  quality  of  life. 

Commenting  on  the  current  program 
for  establishing  standards  for  automotive 
emissions,  the  Panel  concludes  that  bet- 
ter than  80  percent  reduction  in  total 
emissions  from  new  vehicles  can  be 
achieved  by  or  before  1975,  with  further 
substantial  reductions  possible  by  1980 
or  thereafter.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is 
the  first  projection  of  emission  reduction 
feasibility  which  has  included  a  variety  of 
academic  and  industrial  viewpoints.  In- 
cluding the  automotive  and  oil  industries. 
This  finding  will  be  a  useful  bench  mark 
for  discussion  and  planning  for  future 
control  of  automotive  emissions. 

The  Panel  has  singled  out  lead  in  the 
atmosphere  as  a  problem  which  demands 
immediate  action.  To  date  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  establish  standards  lor  the 
regulation  of  this  particular  emission 
from  automobiles.  The  Panel  concludes 
that  growing  levels  of  lead  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  increasing  the  risk  lo 
human  health  and  recommends  that, 
since  the  margin  between  current  bodj" 
burdens  of  lead  and  toxic  levels  is  small, 
the  Nation  should  begin  to  control  this 
contaminant  and  at  the  same  time 
undertake  an  intensive  research  effort  to 
determine  the  long-range  impact  of 
atmospheric  lead  on  all  population 
groups.  This  is  a  subject  of  continuing 
concern  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  cur- 
rent system  for  setting  exhaust  emission 
standards,  the  Panel  recommends  that 
the  criteria  for  the  development  of  these 
standards  should  be  changed  from  one  of 
concentration  of  pollutant  in  the  ex- 
haust to  the  use  of  the  total  mass  of  spe- 
cific pollutant  emitted  under  an  ap- 
propriate driving  cycle.  Such  a  procedure 
would  insure  equality  with  respect  to 
contributions  to  pollution  regardless  of 
the  power  or  size  of  vehicles.  Tliis  is  a 
meaningful  recommendation  to  which 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  Panel  also  recommends  that  ef- 
fective local  inspection  mechanisms  to 
enforce  vehicle  emissions  standards 
should  be  encourage  by  the  use  of  Federal 
matching  grants  for  training,  equipment, 
and  operation.  Authorization  for  such  a 
program  is  included  in  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Panel 
specifically  endorses  this  necessary  part 
of  a  national  plan  for  air  pollution 
control. 

The  Panel  report  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  $60  million,  5-year,  Federal 
program  to  support  Innovative  develop- 
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ments  useful  In  the  establishment  of  fu- 
ture emissions  standards  by  carrying  out 
work  on  new  energy  sources,  vehicular 
propulsion  systems,  emission  control  de- 
vices, and  special  and  general  purpose 
vehicles.  The  report  states  that  the  In- 
tent of  this  recommendation  Is  not  to  put 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  busi- 
ness of  building  vehicles,  but  to  allow  the 
Government  to  collect  the  best  possible 
information  with  respect  to  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  alternatives  for  pollution  reduc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this  program,  the  Panel 
also  recommends  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment incorporate  low  emission  per- 
formance criteria  as  factors  in  the  pur- 
chase of  vehicles  for  Government  re- 
quirements. This  concept  may  be  an  ap- 
propriate role  for  Government  in  creat- 
ing initiatives  for  private  industry  to 
create,  develop,  and  use  innovative 
concepts  for  pollution  reduction.  It  is 
apparent  that  there  is  no  individual  con- 
sumer incentive  sufficient  to  create  de- 
mand for  vehicles  which  have  advanced 
pollution  control  concepts.  But  collective 
public  action,  and  incentives  created  by 
the  Government  through  such  actions  as 
imaginative  use  of  procurement  policies 
could  be  an  important  factor  in  advanc- 
ing the  technology  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol. 

In  sxmrunary  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Panel,  especially  Its  chairman.  Rich- 
ard S.  Morse,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  for  this  excellent 
statement  on  an  important  national 
problem.  The  report  is  thoughtful  and 
balanced  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  in  the  continuation 
of  our  efforts  to  bring  about  clean  air 
for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  findings  of 
the  Panel  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sxmimary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuMMABT  or  Findings 

L  THE  RELATION  Of  AUTOMOTIVZ  EMISSIONS  TO 
THE  NATION'S  AIE  POLLUTION  PKOBLEM 

1.  Air  pollution  presenta  a  serloua  threat 
of  Increasing  significance  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  this  country  and  all  Industrialized 
areaa  of  the  world.  Without  prompt  and  ef- 
fective action  to  control  this  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere,  living  conditions  within 
and  around  the  cities  of  the  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate.  Automotive  vehicle 
emissions,  namely  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
carbons, oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  lead  com- 
pounds, are  a  principal  contributor  to  this 
problem. 

2.  EmlsalonB  from  automotive  vehicles  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  pho- 
tochemical smog  In  Los  Angeles  and  some 
other  areas,  and  vehicles  are  the  principal 
source  of  carbon  monoxide  In  the  atmos- 
phere. In  addition  to  these  Itnown.  speclflc 
effects,  vehicle  emissions  combine  with  emis- 
sions from  other  sources,  in  ways  and  to  an 
extent  \inknown,  to  contribute  to  general 
air  pollution. 

3.  WhUe  there  Is  evidence  establishing  ill 
effects  from  aggregate  air  pollution,  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  more  extensive  informa- 
tion regarding  the  significance  of  specific 
and  combined  air  pollutants  on  public 
health. 

4.  PoptUatlon  Increase  and  urbanization 
trends  require  an  overall  national  strategy 
tor  the  control  of  all  forms  of  air  pollution 


and  the  early  and  effective  Implementation 
of  emission  standards  to  meet  air  quality 
goals.  Local,  state,  and  Federal  agencies  re- 
sjjonsible  for  urban  transportation  systems 
have  given  Inadequate  consideration  to  pol- 
lution Implications  in  the  development  of 
transportation  systems. 

5.  The  magnitude  of  expected  future  need 
for  urban-suburban  personal  transportation 
requires  the  early  development  of  virtually 
non-polluting  transportation  systems.  The 
use  of  mass  transportation  systems  can  be  a 
factor   in  the  reduction  of  air  pollution. 

rl.    TECHNOLOGY    AND    THE    CONTKOL 
or    AIR    POLLtJTION 

1.  On  the  basis  of  current  technology,  it 
win  be  commercially  feasible  during  the  next 
decade  to  reduce  exhaust  emissions  from  new 
gasoline  internal  combustion  engines  to 
values  at  least  as  low  as: 

Hydrocarbons — 50   parts  per  million    (900 

ppm)' 

Carbon  monoxide — .5%    (3.5%) 

Oxides  of  nitrogen — 260  parts  per  million 

(1500  ppm) 

2.  During  the  next  decade,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  no  significant  reduction  in 
total  air  pollution  wUl  be  achieved  through 
the  introduction  of  unconventional  low- 
polluting  vehicles  Into  the  current  {xjpula- 
tlon  of  approximately  90  million  vehicles. 

(a)  The  state  of  technology  does  not  per- 
mit the  current  development  of  an  econom- 
ically feasible  electric  car  except  for  special- 
purpose,  limited-range  use. 

(b)  Current  research  activities  Indicate 
that  significant  technical  advances  may  be 
expected  In  the  development  of  improved 
electric  energy  storage  and  conversion  de- 
vices. The  time  anticipated  for  the  develop- 
ment and  commercialization  of  such  devices 
will  not  allow  their  use  in  a  significant  num- 
ber of  vehicles  in  the  next  decade.  Any 
acceleration  of  this  technology  to  make 
earlier  commercialization  possible  will  be 
helpful  In  controlUng  urban  air  pollution. 

(c)  Gas  turbines  are  reasonable  alterna- 
tives to  internal  combustion  engines  in  the 
large  sizes  used  In  trucks,  trains,  and  buses, 
bUb  are  not  now  economically  feasible  In  the 
smaller  units  required  for  automobiles.  Gas 
turbines  produce  low  hydrocarbon  and  car- 
bon monoxide  emissions,  and  can  be  designed 
to  yield  low  nitrogen  oxide  emissions. 

(d)  Hybrid  power  plants  Involving  com- 
binations of  high  energy  devices  and  high 
power  devices  could  have  satisfactory  per- 
formance, but  their  economic  feaslbUlty  for 
private  passenger  automobiles  has  not  been 
established. 

3.  Vehicles  using  external  combustion 
engines  for  propulsion,  such  as  the  piston- 
type  steam  engine  of  advanced  design,  po- 
tentially offer  a  satisfactory  alternative  to 
the  present  automobile  and  should  have  verj* 
low  pollution  and  noise  characteristics. 

4.  Diesel  engines  In  trucks  and  buses  emit 
highly  undesirable  smoke  and  odor,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  pollutants.  Smoke  can  be  con- 
trolled now  with  proper  maintenance  and 
operation  and  the  odor  problem  can  probably 
be  solved  with  adequate  research. 

5.  Adequate  energy  sources  are  available  at 
least  for  the  remainder  of  this  century  to 
meet  the  vehicle  transportation  requirements 
of  the  country  regardless  of  the  type  of 
power  plant  that  may  be  used. 

6.  Over  the  next  thirty  years,  the  Intro- 
duction and  widespread  use  of  any  currently 
proposed  propulsion  systems  will  not  be  re- 
stricted by  the  supply  of  materials,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  thoee  which  require 
large  amounts  of  cadmium,  platinum  group 
metals,  or  silver. 

in.   THE   ROLE    OF   INDU8TRT 

1.  There  has  been  Inadequate  Incentive  for 
an  Individual  automotive  manufacturer  to 


'  Estlmftted  levels  for  uncontrolled  vehicles. 


apply   pollution   control   technology   to  the 
automobile  in  advance  of  Its  competitors. 

2.  There  has  been  inadequate  Incentive  for 
an  Individual  fuel  producer  to  Introduce 
products  with  Improved  pollution  character- 
istics In  advance  of  Its  competitors. 

3.  The  automotive  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries clearly  recognize  that  Government  has 
the  primary  responsibility  to  determine  the 
effects  of  pollution  and  to  establish  reaUstlc 
air  quality  goals  and  nationwide  standards 
for  automotive  emissions. 

4.  The  effective  reduction  of  air  pollution 
requires  cooperation  among  automotive 
manufacturers,  fuel  producers,  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Federal,  state,  and  local  levels, 
as  well  as  a  clear  understanding  by  all  of 
their   roles   and   resp>onsibilltles. 

5.  Apprehension  with  respect  to  anti-trust 
activity,  and  uncertainty  concerning  Fed- 
eral regulations  may  continue  to  delay  co- 
operative research  activities  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  technical  programs  of  potential 
public  benefit. 

6.  To  meet  competitive  standards  of  relia- 
bility and  economy  In  a  mass-produced 
product,  substantial  time  Is  required  for  the 
design,  testing,  and  manufacturing  of  new 
automotive  components.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions significant  Innovations  require  three 
to  five  years  for  introduction  into  the  auto- 
motive production  cycle. 

IV.  THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

1.  It  is  clearly  established  that  Government 
has  primary  responsibility  for  research  and 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  data  re- 
lating to  the  effects  of  air  pollution  upon 
health  and  welfare  and  for  the  promulgation 
of  realistic  and  effective  national  standards 
for  air  quality. 

2.  Vehicles  meeting  Federal  standards  for 
1968.  and  California  standards  for  1970,  will 
represent  substantial  progress  toward  con- 
trol of  automobile-generated  air  pollution, 
but  additional  controls  will  be  required  In 
the  future. 

3.  The  development  of  novel  components 
and  related  automotive  systems  has  been 
expedited  through  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  support  research  and  development  In 
selected  scientific  areas. 

4.  The  use  of  air  pollution  characteristics 
as  essential  criteria  In  the  vehicle  procure- 
ment process  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  be  a  useful  stimulant  to  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  low  pol- 
luting vehicles, 

5.  Current  automotive  air  pollution  con- 
trol devices  are  vulnerable  to  progressive  deg- 
radation and  alteration,  ajid  periodic  in- 
spection and  adjustment  are  essential.  The 
organizations,  procedures  and  personnel  for 
Implementing  this  phase  of  a  national  pro- 
gram are  not  avaUable. 

6.  State  and  local  government  agencies, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  particularly 
in  the  State  of  California,  have  not  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  automotive  air 
pollution  problem. 

7.  Authority  and  responsibility  for  air 
pollution  research  and  control  acthlties 
have  not  been  established  at  an  organiza- 
tional level  within  the  Federal  Government 
consistent  with  the  magnitude  and  Impor- 
tance of  thl6  problem. 

The  Panel  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
Program  for  Progress  In  the  control  of  air 
pollution: 

Recommendation  1 :  The  national  goal  for 
air  quality  should  be  the  achievement  of  an 
atmosphere  with  no  significant  detectable 
adverse  effect  from  air  pollution  on  health, 
welfare,  and  the  quality  of  life. 

Recommendation  2:  The  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  establish  a 
research  program  to  determine  the  effects  of 
air  pollution   on   atmospheric   processes. 

Recommendation   8:    The   Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  de- 
velop and  promptly  Implement  an  expanded 
program  to  establish  quantitative  informa- 
tion regarding  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
upon  health  and  welfare  of  the  population. 

Recommendation  4:  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  should  continue  to  establish  standards 
for  all  harmful  automotive  emissions,  and 
realistic  timetables  for  the  achievement  of 
such  standards. 

Recommendation  5:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Immediately  establish  standards 
for  the  lead  content  in  gasoline  which  will 
prevent  any  further  increase  in  the  total 
quantity  of  lead  emitted  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  begin  an  Intensive  study  of 
the  long-term  health  effects  of  lead  in  the 
.iunosphere  to  determine  requirements  for 
future   action. 

Recommendation  6:  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  should  set  standards  for  emissions.  In- 
cluding smoke  and  odor,  for  gasoline  and 
diesel   powered   trucks   and   buses. 

Recommendation  7:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Increase  Its  support  for  mass 
transportation  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  related  to  the  re- 
duction of  air  pollution. 

Recommendation  8:  All  Government  stand- 
ards concerning  vehicle  emissions  should  be 
developed  In  terms  of  the  total  mass  of 
speclflc  pollutants  emitted  under  an  ap- 
propriate driving  cycle,  rather  than  as  the 
percent  of  pollutant  in  the  exhaust. 

Recommendation  9:  Tlie  creation  of  effec- 
tive local  Inspection  mechanisms  to  enforce 
vehicle  emission  standards  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  use  of  Federal  matching  grants 
for  training,  equipment,  and  operation. 

Recommendation  10:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  develop  cooperative  mechanisms 
to  accelerate  worldvrtde  Interchange  of  In- 
formation relating  to  air  pollution,  Its  effects, 
and  control. 

Recommendation  11:  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should  estab- 
lish primary  operating  responsibility  for  the 
air  pollution  control  program  at  the  highest 
possible  organizational  level. 

Recommendation  12:  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should  es- 
tablish a  Technical  Advisory  Board  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  plans,  programs  and  research  activities 
and  to  more  effectively  use  the  resources  of 
the  scientific  and  Industrial  communities. 

Recommendation  13:  A  mechanism  for  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  activities  relating  to 
air  pollution  should  be  established  as  a  con- 
tinuing function  at  a  high  level  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

Recommendation  14:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Initiate  a  flve-year  program.  In 
total  amount  of  approximately  60  million 
dollars,  to  support  Innovative  developments 
useful  In  the  establishment  of  future  emis- 
sion standards,  In  the  following  areas: 
I  a)  energy  sources  for  vehicles,  (b)  vehicular 
propulsion  systems,  fc)  emission  control 
devices,  (d)  special  purpose  urban  cars, 
I  el   general  purpose  vehicles. 

Recommendation  15:  Federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  should  Incorporate  low 
emission  performance  criteria  as  factors  In 
the  purchase  of  vehicles  for  their  require- 
ments. 

Recommendation  16:  The  National  Science 
Foundation  should  review  Its  basic  research 
and  educational  programs  in  atmospheric 
physics,  electrochemistry  and  other  scientific 
and  engineering  disciplines  relating  to  the 
air  pollution  problem  and  ensure  that  such 
activities  are  receiving  adequate  support. 


PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  world  has  long  been  plagued  by  the 
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attempts  of  men  and  of  nations  to  de- 
prive other  men  of  their  fundamental 
rights.  When  I  speak  of  fundamental 
rights,  I  am  referring  to  freedom  of 
speech,  right  of  privacy,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  freedom  of  assembly.  These 
are  inherent  rights  of  men,  and  no  gov- 
ernment can  justify  a  policy  which  re- 
duces or  destroys  them.  Among  these 
lights  none  is  more  important  than  that 
of  religion. 

Our  Nation  has  been  built  on  the  con- 
cept of  equal  and  full  rights  for  all.  Most 
other  nations  have  not  been  as  con- 
cerned for  the  rights  of  their  citizens.  I 
firmly  believe,  however,  that  all  nations 
are  morally  bound  to  grant  to  their  citi- 
zens at  least  those  rights  which  I  have 
referred  to  as  being  fundamental.  Fur- 
thermore, these  rights  must  be  enjoyed 
by  all  citizens;  no  one  can  be  excluded. 

Those  nations  which  deprive  citizens 
of  these  rights  cannot  say  that  it  is  an 
internal  matter  and  of  no  concern  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  justi- 
fiable internal  ixilicy  of  deprivation  of 
these  fundamental  freedoms.  When  these 
freedoms  are  denied,  all  mankind  is  in- 
volved. All  mankind  is  injured.  All  man- 
kind is  dutybound  to  protest. 

It  is  significant  that  man's  inherent 
freedoms,  especially  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, be  discussed  today.  This  is  the  eve 
of  Simchath  Torah,  a  Jewish  holy  day. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  reading  of  the 
Torah  is  completed  and  then  begun 
again.  It  is  the  time  when,  as  they  have 
for  the  past  3  years,  many  thousands  of 
Russian  Jews  will  fill  the  few  synagogues 
and  spill  into  the  streets  to  show  their 
devotion  to  Judaism.  And  this,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  consicous- 
ly  strives  to  eliminate  both  Jewish  cul- 
tural and  religious  practices. 

These  gatherings  demonstrate  the 
dedication  of  the  Russian  Jews  to  Juda- 
ism even  though  they  are  deprived  of  the 
right  to  fully  follow  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  their  religion.  They  also  are 
discriminated  against  in  other  levels  of 
endeavor. 

One  of  the  great  attributes  of  Juda- 
ism is  devotion  to  law.  The  Torah  has 
been  the  symbol  of  Jewish  life.  The  iron- 
ical fact  in  Russia  is  that  it  is  through 
the  violation  of  existing  Soviet  law  that 
the  Jews  are  being  denied  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. Jews  hold  the  law  in  high  respect. 
If  the  civil  laws  in  Russia  were  held  in 
equally  high  respect  by  her  ofiQcials, 
there  would  be  no  problem  for  the  Jews. 
Theoretically.  Russian  law  allows  all 
men  to  practice  their  religion  freely  and 
encourages  all  nationalities  to  develop 
their  cultural  and  national  heritage. 
Jews  are  not  allowed  freedom  in  either 
respect.  Jews  in  Russia  are  truly  second 
class  citizens. 

In  1965,  I  supported  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  17  which  condemned  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  persecution  of  Jews. 
I  did  not  at  that  time,  nor  do  I  now. 
consider  a  statement  such  as  this  to  be 
an  infringement  of  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  govern  its  internal  affairs.  The  right 
to  practice  the  religion  of  one's  choice  is 
a  right  of  all  men.  When  some  are  denied 
this  right,  wherever  it  may  occur,  it  is 
our  duty  to  speak  out  in  protest. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the 


most  powerful  nations  in  the  world.  We 
are  constantly  being  told  of  the  great 
new  gains  Soviet  scientists  are  making. 
Russia  has  advanced  in  technology  but 
apparently  not  in  understanding.  She 
strives  to  further  the  laws  of  science  but 
ignores  the  laws  and  rights  of  man. 
There  is  no  possible  justification  for  the 
subordinating  of  inherent  human  rights 
in  striving  for  technical  gains.  There  is 
no  possible  justification  for  the  subor- 
dinating of  inherent  human  rights  at  all. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  add  my  strong  protest  to 
this  discriminatory  and  unjustified  prac- 
tice, not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  all  na- 
tions wherever  basic  freedoms  are  denied. 


THE  WAXTER  CENTER  FOR  SENIOR 
CmZENS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  will  be 
asked  on  November  7  to  approve  a  refer- 
endum proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Waxter  Center  for  Senior  Citizens. 

At  a  rally  held  in  the  Baltimore  War 
Memorial  Building  last  Sunday,  speakers 
with  both  local  and  national  perspective 
made  compelling  statements  In  support 
of  the  proix)sed  center. 

They  also  said  in  unmistakable  terms 
that  the  center  could  w-ell  be  a  model  for 
other  community  efforts  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  lead- 
ership of  those  who  have  worked  for 
years  on  behalf  of  the  center.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  no  more  appropriate 
monument  could  be  conceived  to  honor 
the  late  Judge  Thomas  J.  S.  Waxter,  who 
served  so  well  as  director  of  the  Balti- 
more Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
also  as  director  of  the  State  department 
of  public  welfare.  Judge  Waxter  worked 
long  and  hard  to  provide  health  care  and 
other  services  for  all.  The  Wtixter  Center 
would  be  a  logical  extension  of  his  phi- 
losophy and  his  dedication. 

For  the  guidance  of  other  community 
leaders  elsewhere,  I  will  now  submit  for 
the  Record  four  statements  made  at 
Sunday's  rally: 

Mayor  Theodore  R.  McKeldin — hon- 
ored at  age  67  during  the  rally  as  the 
outstanding  senior  citizen  of  Baltimore — 
told  in  his  speech  of  the  community 
spirit  that  led  to  the  campaign  for  the 
center. 

Senator  Walter  F  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota, long  a  champion  of  tlie  needs  of 
older  citizens,  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
Waxter  Center  as  an  example  to  the 
Nation. 

A  Federal  ofiQclal,  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam D.  Bechill  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  told  of  the  significance  of  the 
center  as  a  potential  forerunner  of  simi- 
lar projects  elsewhere. 

And  Dr.  Rol)ert  Butler,  research  psy- 
chiatrist and  gerontologist  at  the  Wash- 
ington School  of  Psychlatrj',  gave  a  vivid 
description  of  the  medical  and  psychi- 
atric implications  of  the  center  for  the 
health  of  senior  citizens. 

To  all  who  will  vote  on  November  7, 
and  to  all  contemplating  similar  action 
in  other  cities,  the  speeches  will  be  of  di- 
rect interest  and  assistance,  and  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Mayor  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 

AT  THE  WaXTEE  CENTER  RALLY.  WaR  MEMO- 
RIAL Building,  Baltimore.  Md.,  October 
22,  1967 

The  Waxter  Center  envisioned  for  Balti- 
more epitomizes  tiie  spirit  of  a  trne  humanl- 
tau-ian. 

Thomas  Waxter  had  a  vision  given  to  few 
men.  He  knew  that  caring  was  not  enough — 
one  had  to  work  and  dare  to  fight  and  per- 
severe, to  achieve  any  measure  of  success  in 
truly  helping  others. 

And  his  entire  life  was  devoted  to  helping 
others.  An  eminent  lawyer  who  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  Law  School,  he  founded  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau  In  Baltimore,  and  he  also 
helped  to  modernize  our  Juvenile  court. 

He  was  Interested  in  the  youth  of  our  City. 
He  always  felt  that  it  was  Important  to  get  a 
good  beginning  In  life  in  order  to  get  the 
fullness  of  life  In  one  s  later  years.  And  he 
was  of  course  passionately  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  aged.  He  always  strove  to 
make  life  happy  for  people  in  their  later 
years  amd  as  the  director  of  welfare,  the  first 
program  he  instituted  was  the  old  age  assist- 
ance program. 

Indeed.  Thomas  Waxter  was  interested  in 
all  phases  of  humanity.  He  was  the  first  one 
responsible  for  a  commission  on  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  as  well  as  a  commission  on 
problems  of  the  aged.  In  addition  to  his  con- 
cern for  youth  and  for  the  aged,  for  over 
three  decades  he  carried  on  a  tireless  crusade 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  unskilled,  the  mi- 
norities, the  afflicted  and  the  downtrodden. 
Director  of  the  Baltimore  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  for  eighteen  years  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  up  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  Thomas  Waxter  was 
also  a  fighter  in  the  field  of  medical  aid  for 
the  indigent.  In  fact,  the  present  Baltimore 
City  Hospital  is  a  living  monument  to  his 
efforts  to  provide  total  medical  care  for  the 
acutely  HI  and  for  the  chronically  111 
patients. 

So  great  has  been  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Waxter   on   these   around    him    that    I    can 
truthfully  say  that  it  was  he  who  to  a  great 
extent  stimulated   my   social   consciousness. 
When  I  first  became  Mayor,  he  took  me  to 
every  Institution  for  children  and  old  people 
In  the  city  and  impressed  upon  me  by  his 
dedication  and  by   his   instruction  the'  vast 
Importance  of  the   need   for  increasing  our 
efforts  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  in  need  of 
help.   His  vision  has   truly   been  one  of  the 
foundations   on   which   Baltimore   has   been 
built  in  this  century,  and  just  as  Peabody, 
Pratt  and  Hopkins  have  meant  so  much  to 
the     cultural     development     of     our     City. 
Thomas  Waxter   has   played   the  same   vital 
role  in  the  social  development  of  Baltimore. 
In   one   field  especially,   Thomas  Waxter's 
Influence    has    been    monumental.   Through 
his  enthusiasm  for  this  cause  and  under  his 
Inspired    tutelage,    Baltimore    has    emerged 
as    the   country's    headquarters   In   research 
Into   the   problems   of   the   aged.   It   is   only 
proper   therefore   that   a   center   to  be  built 
for  our  senior  citizens  with  a  most  unique 
approach  to  their  problems  be  named  after 
this  man   The  Waxter  Center  will  have  as  Its 
core  a  concept  I  find  especially  promising — 
the  idea  that  various  disciplines  and  depart- 
ments work  together  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Juxtaposition  of  the  well  and  the  aged 
sick  and  the  training  and  research  activities 
that  will  be  conducted  in  the  center  are  for- 
ward-looking concepts   which   will   certainly 
point   the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
With  its  enlightened  programming,  its  highly 
skilled  professional  people  and  creative  lead- 
ership, the  Waxter  Center  will  combine  the 
functions  of  a  health  and  activity  center,  a 


rehabilitation  unit  and  a  demonstration 
project.  Not  only  will  the  center  serve  our 
present  day  aged,  but  It  will  also  provide  a 
forum  for  studying  the  problems  of  the  aged 
in  toto  rather  than  In  fragmentized  portions. 

The  Waxter  Center  Is  a  superb  concept 
from  a  medical,  humanitarian  and  financial 
{XJint  of  view.  It  Is  the  answer  to  those  who 
view  the  present  situation  of  caring  for  the 
aged  afi  coloefially  complex  with  no  answer 
in  sight.  I  believe  that  the  Waxt«r  Center 
would  truly  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
demonstrate  such  a  solution,  and  I  cannot 
urge  strongly  enough  that  all  Baltlmoreans 
vigorously  support  this  loan  on  the  Novem- 
ber 7  ballot. 

There  Is  no  more  fitting  memorial  to 
Thomas  Waxter  than  In  the  creation  of  this 
center,  for  in  Its  d.illy  rescuing  of  many  lives 
from  unhappiness  and  Illness  and  In  its  pro- 
vision for  greatly  alleviating  such  pains  for 
our  future  aged,  the  Waxter  Center  will  be  a 
vibrant  remainder  of  the  inextinguishable 
sympathy,  the  inexhaustible  love  Thomas 
Waxter  had  for  all  humanity. 

But  even  more  Importantly,  as  Thomas 
Waxter  himself  would  have  said,  this  Center 
will  help  to  make  the  later  years  of  all  of 
us  truly  those  golden  years  that  the  Almighty 
meant  them  to  be.  Old  age,  to  the  un- 
learned. Is  winter;  to  the  learned.  It  Is  har- 
vest time.  The  Waxter  Center— through  re- 
search, through  treatment  and  through 
care — will,  I  am  certain,  be  the  forerunner 
of  many  similar  centers  across  the  country. 
The  nationally  distinguished  speakers  we 
have  here  today,  each  of  whom  I  welcome 
to  Baltimore,  attest  by  their  presence  to  the 
Importance  cf  this  Center.  They,  too,  realize 
that  the  Waxter  Center  wU)  help  open  our 
later  years  Into  a  Joyous  time  of  life. 

New  Ideas  ABotT  Older  Americans 
(Address    by   Hon.   Walter   F.    Mondale,    at 
the  Public  Rally  for  the  Waxter  Center  for 
Senior   Citizens,   War   Memorial    Building, 
Baltimore,  October  22,  1967) 
First  I  want  to  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  be  with  you  today.  You  have  made  me 
an    honorary    participant   In    a    great    effort 
for  a  great  purpose,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
with  you  as  you  prepare  to  make  referendum 
day  a  victory  day  for  the  people  of  Baltimore. 
It  will  be  a  victory  for  all  the  people,  those 
who  are  elderly  today  and  also  thoee  yet  to 
come. 

And  It  will  be  a  victory  for  leaders  who — 
In  other  metropolitan  centers  and  In  smaller 
communities — see  the  need  for  Innovation 
and  hard  work  on  behalf  of  older  Americans 
throughout  the  nation. 
You  are  setting  an  example  here. 
You  are  saying  that  a  great  city,  rich  as 
it  Is  and  as  busy  as  It  Is,  loses  much  If  it 
loses  touch  with  Its  elders. 

You  are  saying  the  communities  must 
experiment  If  they  are  to  cope  with  all  the 
changes  that  occur  as  the  nation's  popula- 
tion past  age  65  goes  to  19  million  and 
beyond. 

And  you  are  declaring— in  terms  that 
speak  the  loudest — that  the  people  of  this 
city  are  willing  to  put  up  the  resources  and 
the  personal  commitment  needed  to  make 
your  center  a  success. 

The  Waxter  Center  In  the  heart  of  your 
downtown  will  tell  the  nation  what  kind 
of  people  you  have  here  in  Baltimore.  You 
are  expressing  new  Ideas  about  older  Ameri- 
cans in  your  plans  for  your  center,  and  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  need  for  Just 
such  fresh  thinking  and  Innovation. 

I  mentioned  a  statistic— 19  mlUlon  persons 
past  age  65— a  little  while  ago.  That  Is  an 
Impressive  number,  but  It  is  Just  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  story  about  the  na- 
tion's elderly  and  what  Is  happening  to  them 
in  retirement. 

I  am  beginning  to  learn  a  great  deal  more 
about  that  subject  since  I  became  chairman, 
earlier   this  year,   of  the   Subcommittee  on 


Retirement  and  the  Individual.  That  Sub- 
committee Is  one  of  the  study  units  ol  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  it 
already  has  conducted  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

With  each  statement  I  heard  at  each  heat- 
ing, I  became  more  convinced  that  we  here 
In  this  nation  are  in  the  midst  of  a  retire. 
ment  revolution  involving  significant  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  both  the  nature  ana 
dimensions  of  retirement  as  an  institution 
and  as  a  force  for  good  or  bad  la  the  lives 
of  each  individual  in  our  nation. 

You  here  have  already  begun  to  prepare 
for  many  of  the  changes  that  will  accompany 
this  revolution.  But  too  many  other  Ameri- 
cans still  have  not  yet  realized  that  both  Uie 
number  of  retired  Individuals  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  they  live  in  retirement  have 
been  Increasing  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease In  the  years  ahead.  Automation,  tech- 
nology, and  other  forces  are  intenslfymg  the 
pressure  for  earlier  retirement,  while  Medi- 
care and  continuing  medical  advances  are 
not  only  stretching  life  expectancy  but  pro- 
ducing greater  youthfulness  at  ages  we  now 
regard  as  advanced. 

Thus  we  are  approaching  a  point  where 
the  average  person  will  be  spending  nearly 
as  much  time  in  retirement  as  he  now  spends 
on  the  Job  and  where  nearly  half  of  his  life 
will  be  spent  off  the  Job. 

Dr.  Juanlta  Kreps,  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Duke  University,  gave  testimony  at  our 
first  hearing  which  dramatically  Illustrates 
some  of  the  revolutionary  and  exciting 
choices  which  we  will  be  able  to  make  In 
the  years  ahead. 

She  points  out  that  assuming  no  change 
in  our  present  work  system — that  is,  a  40- 
hour  week  and  a  49-week  work  year— that 
our  Gross  National  Product  at  projected  rates 
of  growth  would  be  over  $1,5  trillion  bv  1985, 
or  about  two  and  a  third  times  its  present 
level.  This  would  mean  that  despite  popula- 
tion increases,  per  capita  GNP  would  rise 
from  $3,181  to  $5.802— an  increase  of  801. 
She  then  points  out  that  If  we  were  to 
decide  to  hold  per  capita  GNP  const:int  at 
$3,181  and  take  this  growth  in  productivity 
In  the  form  of  leisure  time,  we  would  be 
able  to  reduce  the  work-week  to  22  hours,  or 
we  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  work-year 
to  27  weeks,  or  we  could  lower  retirement 
age  to  38  years,  or  we  would  be  able  to  keep 
half  of  the  total  labor  force  In  retraining. 

We  will  not,  I  am  sure,  use  this  fabulous 
economic  growth  in  any  single  way  alone,  but 
rather  In  a  combination  of  ways  involving 
shorter  work-week,  shorter  work-year,  re- 
training, and  earlier  retirement.  But  I  think 
It  Is  most  important  that  we  realize  that  this 
revolution  is  here  and  is  coming  on  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  that  we  realize  the  options 
open  to  us  and  try  to  plan  reasonably  and 
logically  so  chat  we  make  decisions  which  will 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Accompanying  this  economic  miracle  is  a 
medical  miracle  which  was  most  dramatically 
Illustrated  by  Dr.  August  Klnzel.  Based  on 
the  rate  of  anticipated  progress  in  biology, 
he  predicted  that  by  1980  the  man  of  65  to 
75  years  of  age  who  has  availed  himself  of 
what  is  offered  will  have  the  health  and  vigor 
of  a  man  45  to  55  years  of  age  and  that  he 
would  retain  much  of  this  vigor  until  he  dies 
when,  like  the  old  one  horse  shay,  he  will  fall 
apart  all  at  once.  Dr.  Klnzel  also  went  out  on 
a  limb  to  predict  in  100  to  200  years,  we  wouKi 
be  able  to  prolong  life  Indefinitely  with  death 
occurring  only  by  accident. 

I'm  not  too  sure  how  desirable  immortality 
might  be,  but  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
it  anyway.  We  do.  however,  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  ramifications  of  constantly 
improving  health  in  retirement  and  new- 
medical  and  biological  break-throughs. 

As  I  noted  In  my  statement  opening  our 
hearings  in  June,  these  trends  and  changes 
present  us  with  new  challenges  and  pose  the 
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question  as  to  how  ready  we  are  for  the  re- 
tirement revolution. 

The  hearmgs  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  are  not  ready  in  several  areas. 

We  are  certainly  not  ready  in  terms  of  In- 
come. 'Virtually  every  single  witness  empha- 
sized the  inadequacy  of  present  Income  levels 
and  the  need  to  increase  them  significantly. 

Nor  are  we  ready  in  terms  of  our  attitudes. 
Our  attitudes  toward  retirement  are  showing 
their  age — they  are  based  on  a  time  when 
a  man  of  60  or  65  really  was  an  old  man — 
and  I  think  It  la  clear  that  we  must  work  to 
revamp  them. 

And  we  are  not  ready  In  terms  of  under- 
standing the  subtle,  yet  profound,  changes 
with  which  the  Individual  must  cope  when 
he  retires— voluntarily  or  otherwise — from 
his  Job  in  this  work-oriented  society  of  ours. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  downgrade  those  who 
are  no  longer  engaged  In  productive  labor, 
and  as  a  result,  retirement  to  many  t)ecomes 
a  time  of  being  shunted  aside  and  being  made 
to  feel  useless.  Indeed,  even  worthless. 

It  Is  Ironic.  I  think,  that  we  refer  to  retire- 
ment as  n  problem.  For  through  history,  one 
of  man's  cherished  dreams  has  been  the 
elimination  of  heavy  labor  and  perpetual 
toll  Now  that  industrialization  and  the  rapid 
advance  of  teclinology  are  making  this  dream 
come  true,  we  find  ourselves  feeling  uncom- 
lortable  and  uneasy  and  guilty  about  free 
time. 

We  find  we  don't  know  how  to  use  our  free 
time.  We  find  that  too  much  of  our  educa- 
tion is  simply  vocational  training,  educa- 
tion designed  to  prepare  for  a  Job.  And  one 
of  the  main  points  made  by  witnesses  in  our 
first  hearing  was  the  growing  need  for  educa- 
tion for  life  off  the  Job  and  acceptance  of  a 
philosophy  that  will  enable  us  to  bring  about 
such  education. 

Another  major  point  made  by  witnesses 
before  the  committee  was  the  need  for  more 
edacatlonal  opportunities,  especially  In  mid- 
career.  Secretary  Gardner  was  most  eloquent 
on  the  need  for  opportunities  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  return  to  school  in  order  to  renew 
himself,  and  other  witnesses  stressed  the  fact 
of  educational  obsolescence  in  our  rapidly 
changing  society. 

And  particularly  Important  Is  the  need  to 
make  the  Individual  himself  aware  of  this 
need.  For  one  of  the  things  with  which  I  am 
most  Impressed  is  that  there  Is  little  aware- 
ness of  the  Impact  that  our  economic  and 
medical  miracles  are  having  on  retirement. 
There  is.  In  fact,  a  tendency  to  avoid  think- 
ing about  retirement  until  It  is  upon  us. 
Again,  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
for  failure  to  prepare  for  retirement  Is  like 
allowing  a  child  to  grow  to  the  age  of  20 
without  schooling  or  training  and  then  ex- 
pecting him  to  be  able  to  find  a  decent  Job 
and  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  In  the 
work-a-day  world. 

We  must,  I  believe,  begin  recognizing  re- 
tirement for  what  It  is:  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct phase  of  life  which  may  last  from  20 
to  25  years  before  a  person  can  be  considered 
as  entering  old  age.  And  we  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  great  and  growing  need  for  earlier 
awareness  and  consideration  of  the  realities 
of  retirement,  the  explosion  of  leisure  time, 
and  the  potentialities  of  the  retirement  revo- 
lution, so  that  those  who  are  dissatisfied  or 
bored  -with  their  present  role  will  realize  that 
they  can  change  their  lives  and  that  they 
have  a  whole  lifetime  ahead  of  them  when 
they  retire. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to,  I  believe.  Is  the 
heed  to  Institutionalize  some  sort  of  a  mid- 
career  pause.  During  this  time,  the  Individual 
could  stop  to  take  stock  of  his  personal 
!ie.ilth  and  his  social  and  Job  status,  to  de- 
termine what  is  Important  in  his  life,  to  re- 
flect on  where  he  has  been  and  where  he 
Is  going  next,  to  consider  a  change  In  career. 
and  to  begin  thinking  about  what  he  18 
going  to  do  when  he  retires. 

The  problems  of  retirement  are  problems 


which  reflect  a  serious  lack  of  understanding, 
both  on  the  part  of  society  and  the  individual 
himself.  And  until  we  begin  to  understand 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  involved  In 
earlier  retirement,  longer  life,  more  free  time 
and  better  health  in  old  age,  our  efforts  will 
go  for  naught. 

Thus.  I  would  hope  we  can  elevate  the  non- 
material  needs  of  older  people  to  the  level  of 
concern  we  have  for  their  material  needs. 
We  have  been  able  to  make  progress  In  the 
areas  of  health  care,  housing  and  income  be- 
cause we  have  been  able  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  and  gain  public  acceptance  for 
our  goals.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  now  do 
the  same  with  the  problems  of  retirement 
adjustment  fulfillment. 

President  Kennedy  set  forth  our  goal  with 
this  comment:  "It  Is  not  enough  to  add  new 
years  to  life;  our  objective  must  be  to  add 
new  life  to  those  years." 

At  this  rally,  during  these  final  weeks  be- 
fore election  day.  you  are  doing  your  best  to 
commit  yourselves  to  the  goal  President  Ken- 
nedy so  well  described. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  goal  to  reach.  We  will 
have  to  do  much  hard  thinking  about  older 
Americans  before  we  get  well  on  our  way  to 
that  goal.  And  we  will  have  to  transform  that 
thinking  into  action,  as  you  here  In  Balti- 
more will  do  when  you  go  to  the  polls  next 
month.  I  wish  you  well,  and  I  hoF>e  to  visit 
your  center  soon  after  It  opens  Its  doors. 

The   Waxter   Center   in   National  Focus 
(By  William  D.  Bechlll,  Commissioner.   Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  Social  and  Rehabil- 
itation Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  attend  this  public  rally 
today  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Waxter  Center. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Pearson  Sunderland,  Jr., 
General  Chairman,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Rouse, 
Honorary  Chairman,  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  through  their  many  efforts  to 
make  the  Waxter  Center  a  reality.  Behind  the 
scenes  aiding  In  these  endeavors  has  been  the 
Commission  on  Problems  of  the  Aging  with 
Mr.  James  C.  Anderson  as  Its  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Franklyn  C.  Hochrelter,  Executive 
Director. 

I  am  here  today  in  the  dual  role  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
and  as  a  citizen  of  the  St^te  of  Maryland. 
The  proposed  Waxter  Center  for  Senior  Cltl- 
zeua  l8  Indeed  a  bold  new  approach  to  the 
aspirations  of  your  elder  citizens.  Likewise, 
the  State  of  Maryland  has  pioneered  and 
taken  an  aggressive  role  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  its  older  residents. 

Maryland  was  among  the  first  States  to  Im- 
plement the  Older  Americans  Act.  Through 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  Senator  Margaret 
Schwelnhaut  and  the  Director,  Mr.  Gerald 
Monsman,  both  of  the  Maryland  Commission 
on  Aging.  25  programs  for  older  people  have 
been  established  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
during  the  past  2  years.  Four  of  these  proj- 
ects were  begun  In  Baltimore  City.  One  of 
tl^ese  lour  In  Baltimore  City  is  the  Metro- 
politan Senior  Center. 

The  concept  of  the  proposed  Waxter  Center 
for  Senior  Citizens  embodies  several  of  the 
objectives  contained  in  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  One,  "the  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health  which  science  can  make  avail- 
able and  without  regard  to  economic  status." 
The  80-bed  nursing  unit  proposed  for  the 
Waxter  Center  underscores  that  objective. 
This  rehabilitative  unit  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  what  we  have  known  In  the  past  as 
the  multipurpose  senior  center. 

Two.  "retirement  in  health,  honor,  dig- 
nity— after  years  of  contribution  to  the 
economy."  The  gamut  of  activities  and  op- 
portunities and  options  for  older  people  to 
participate  In  an  exciting  program  certainly 
lends  meaning  to  retirement. 


Three,  "pursuit  of  meaningful  activity 
within  the  widest  range  of  civic,  cultural, 
and  recreational  opportunities."  The  Waxter 
Center,  already  with  considerable  experience 
through  its  Metropolitan  Senior  Center  pro- 
gram, has  shown  the  way  for  meaningful  and 
creative  pursuit  of  unused  time.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  here  the  wide  range  of  oppor- 
tunities available  to  older  people. 

Pour,  "efficient  community  services  which 
provide  social  assistance  in  a  coordinated 
manner  and  which  are  readily  available  when 
needed."  Trained  staff  ■will  be  on  hand  to 
assist  older  people,  both  residents  and  com- 
munity i>eople.  with  a  variety  of  services 
when  and  where  they  are  needed. 

Five,  "Immediate  benefit  from  proven  re- 
search knowledge  which  can  sustain  and 
Improve  health  and  happiness."  In  addition, 
to  the  many  services  and  programs  proposed 
at  the  Waxter  Center,  there  shall  also  be 
opportunities  for  research  and  new  ideas 
which  may  prove  helpful  to  programs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  through  its  research  and 
development  office,  is  vitally  Interested  In 
opportunities  for  testing  restate  of  different 
kinds  of  programs  and  services  for  older 
people,  as  well  as  encouraging  new  and  In- 
novative concepts  and  techniques  for  help- 
ing and  assisting  older  people. 

Another  of  our  concerns  is  that  of  man- 
power and  training  resources.  The  Waxter 
Center  could  be  a  training  center  In  addition 
to  providing  services,  so  that  people  in- 
terested In  learning  to  help  older  people 
can  be  trained,  at  least  In  part,  at  the  Waxter 
Center. 

Six.  "freedom.  Independence,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  Individual  Initiative  In  planning 
and  managing  their  own  lives."  This,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  the  heart  of  the  Waxter  Center, 
and  that  Is  its  philosophy.  The  concept  is 
not  of  doing  for,  but  rather  helping  toith 
and  doing  icith  older  people.  Programs  which 
are  oriented  In  a  direction  other  than  that 
of  self-determination  cannot  truly  meet  the 
needs  that  exist  today  In  oiu  society. 

We  estimate  today  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2.000  senior  centers  that  are  open 
3  days  or  more  per  week  throughout  the 
country.  Some  of  these  centers  have  been 
operating  for  many  years.  Approximately  250 
of  these  have  been  funded  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  ol  the  Older  Americans  Act.  We  in 
the  Administration  on  Aging  feel  that  the 
proper  direction  Is  for  these  centers  to  be- 
come multipurpose  in  character.  By  multi- 
purpose we  mean  providing  many  different 
kinds  of  services,  activities,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  older  people.  Including  the  objective 
of  having  a  good  time.  The  multipurpose 
senior  center  provides  a  wide  and  varied  pro- 
gram, aimed  towards  specific  and  relevant 
objectives,  and  under  the  coordinated  direc- 
tion of  trained  personnel  and  volunteer  lead- 
ership. Among  its  purposes  are  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  and  creative  services 
and  activities  for  Individuals  and  groups;  the 
discovery  of  opportunities  for  older  people  to 
perform  community  service;  and  the  avail- 
ability of  information  about  commumty  re- 
sources and  plans  relating  to  older  people. 

The  multipurpose  center,  like  the  proposed 
Waxter  Center  for  Senior  Citizens,  provides 
visible  evidence  oi  a  community's  concern 
for  Its  older  citizens. 

The  multipurpose  senior  center  Is  a  cen- 
tral location  for  services.  Social  institutions. 
In  their  effort  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  p)eople,  too  often  become  complex  and 
highly  Impersonal  Older  people  In  need  of 
these  services  find  the  normal  channels  a 
formidable  maze,  too  difficult  to  negotiate. 
Frequently,  older  people  choose  to  do  with- 
out these  needed  services,  rather  than  to 
run  from  agency  to  agency  in  utter  frustra- 
tion. 

A  multlpurp)ose  senior  center  can  be  a 
focal  point,  affording  older  people  a  place 
for  their  concerns  and  Interests  that  Is  gen- 
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erally   not   available   In   any   other   type   of 
community  program. 

The  multipurpose  senior  center  Is  totally 
committed  to  the  older  person,  his  needs,  his 
aspirations,  and  his  Idaas. 

The  multipurpose  senior  center  is  a  bridge 
to  the  community.  ParUclpatlng  In  the  center 
la  Indeed  participating  In  the  community. 
Essentially,  the  senior  center,  through  Its 
program,  help*  the  older  person  to  feel  that 
he  can  and  should  continue  to  contribute  to 
his  community  and  that  he  Is  a  valued  part 
of  that  community. 

Your  proposed  Waiter  Center  for  Senior 
Citizens  goes  beyond  the  concept  of  the 
mulUpurpose  senior  center.  It  sets  forth  a 
bold  new  approach  which  combines  a  multi- 
purpose senior  center  with  rehabilitative 
services.  This,  I  believe,  has  considerable 
significance,  not  only  for  Baltimore  City,  but 
for  the  State  and  the  Nation.  The  Waxter 
Center  might  well  serve  as  a  model  from 
which  others  may  learn  and  develop  new 
programs  and  techniques  for  assisting  our 
older  citizens. 

In  conclusion  I  think  the  major  strength 
of  the  proposed  Waxter  Center  has  been  the 
overwhelming  citizen  support  for  this  pro- 
gram and  the  many  dedicated  and  hard- 
working people  who  have  for  the  past  several 
years  endeavored  to  make  this  dream  a  real- 
ity. I  hope  that  on  November  7  your  dreams 
will  become  a  reality,  so  that  older  people 
locally  and  nationally  can  benefit  from  your 
endeavors.  Thank  you. 

The  Wajeteb  Ceitters  Role  in  Rehabilitation 

(By  Dr.  Robert  N.  Butler,  at  the  rally  for  the 

Waster   Center    for   Senior    Citizens,    War 

Memorial    Building,    Baltimore,    Md.,    Oct. 

22.  1967) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  honored  to 
participate  on  this  most  Important  occasion. 
How  has  It  come  about  ttiat  our  older  peo- 
ple who  were  born  Into  a  great  and  expand- 
ing nation  .ind  who  gave  of  themselves  to 
their  society  and  who  m.iy  now  have  mani- 
fested the  results  of  the  naturally-occurring 
acciunulation  of  personal  problems  and  the 
environmental  assaults  of  Uving — how  does  it 
come  about  that  having  experienced  these 
multifarious  events  that  our  old  people  have 
been  placed  in  a  marginal  position — person- 
ally, socially,  and  economically — in  our  so- 
ciety? 

We  are  gathered  today  for  a  significant 
reason— to  rally  the  interest  and  the  under- 
standing of  an  entire  community — that  of 
Baltimore — of  its  people  of  all  ages,  of  all 
generations,  to  help  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  older  citizens — needs,  one  must  em- 
phasize, which  the  younger  will  themselves 
eventually  have.  It  is  a  case,  in  fact,  of  all 
people  doing  something  for  themselves.  Our 
society,  our  culture,  may  be  evaluated  In 
years  ahead  by  the  depth  of  our  concern  for 
all  groups  contained  within  it — regardless  of 
race,  religion,  creed  and  age.  Each  of  the 
groups  within  our  society  have  specific  prob- 
lems and  requirements — which  must  be  acted 
upon  in  different  ways  but  always  with  imagi- 
nation, respect,  and  covipassion 

It  la  refreshing  to  me  that  the  Junior 
League  and  other  groups  outside  of  the  aged 
are  prime  backers  of  the  Waxter  Center 
which  is  named  after  Judge  Thomas  J.  S. 
Waxter  in  honor  of  his  devotion  to  the  medi- 
cal care  of  the  Indigent.  In  addition,  the 
Center  Is  partly  the  dream  of  a  young  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Mason  Lord,  whose  untimely  death 
should  not  be  forgotten  on  this  Sunday. 
Physlcian-ln-chlef  of  Chronic  and  Commu- 
nity Medicine  in  the  Baltimore  City  Hospi- 
tals, he  visualized  a  complex  In  the  center  of 
the  city — not  ostracized  in  the  outskirts — 
where  It  would  hoiise  in-patlent  and  out- 
patient activities,  offer  education,  recreation 
and  counseling.  The  95,000  older  citizens  of 
Baltimore  would  be  served.  But  Jt  could  be  a 
model  for  other  cities  of  the  United  Statea 
Those  of  us  In  gerontology   and   geriatrics 


know  that  more  knowledge  has  been  accumu- 
lated than  is  applied — because  society  has 
not  provided  the  financial  and  psychological 
support — to  see  what  can  be  accomplished. 
The  plans  of  the  Waxter  Center  diatlUs  the 
best  of  present  thinking.  I  hope  the  $3,000,- 
000  loan  will  receive  a  positive  vote  on  the 
referendum  November  7. 

I  was  asked  to  comment  concerning  the 
medical  and  psychiatric  implications  of  the 
Waxter  Center  for  the  health  of  our  senior 
citizens.  Our  old  are  becoming  young— and 
will  become  younger — the  more  so  when  we 
provide  better  medical  services  lor  the  aged, 
of  whom  an  astonishingly  high  number  are 
poor,  over  5  million  of  our  19  million  elderly 
are  below  the  poverty  line.  There  has  been 
progress  in  the  delivery  of  medical  services 
but  there  have  been  disappointments.  For 
instance,  there  have  been  minimal  advances 
In  the  state  mental  hospital  programs  with 
respect  to  the  aged  In  the  26  states  where 
Medicaid  has  been  established. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  briefly  of  our  studies  of 
healthy  aging  conducted  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  beginning  In  1955. 
A  group  of  us,  representing  various  scientific 
and  professional  disciplines,  studied  healthy 
community-resident  elderly — In  an  endeavor 
to  find  the  ingredients  In  "successful  aging" 
and  to  define  the  baseline  of  healthy  aging, 
in  order  to  better  understand  pathological 
deviations. 

We  measured  over  600  characteristics  In 
each  of  our  subjects.  We  wanted  to  explore 
the  consequences  of  the  passages  of  time,  of 
chronological  aging,  and  to  disentangle  the 
latter  from  social  adversity,  medical  disease 
and  Institutionalization.  We  need  more  sucli 
studies  and  we  are  presently  engaged  in  a 
12-year  follow-up  of  our  original  group, 
whose  average  age  in  1955  was  71. 

Contrary  to  previous  studies,  usually  done 
on  samples  of  institutionalized  or  sick  older 
people,  we  found  what  the  Romans  knew 
long  ago — -a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
Given  health,  older  people  remain  vigorous 
and  resourceful.  One  cannot  blame  mental 
slowness,  senility,  etc.  on  age  alone.  Com- 
paratively few  differences  were  demonstrated 
in  the  many  functions  tested  In  the  medical 
and  laboratory  survey  between  the  aged  and 
the  young.  Serum  albimiin,  a  protein,  was 
significantly  lower  in  the  aged,  but  not  as 
a  consequence  of  poor  nutrition.  Changes  In 
protein  metabolism  may  be  significant  In 
aging.  We  also  discovered  In  contrast  to 
previous  studies,  that  the  amount  of  blood 
which  goes  to  the  brain  and  the  amount  of 
oxygen  used  by  it  are  not  decreased  with  age 
but  by  disease,  especially  arteriosclerosis.  By 
studying  our  volunteers  over  the  years  we 
have  learned  some  of  the  elements  which 
contribute  to  successful  adaptation  and  to 
survival.  These  Include  significant  Involve- 
ment In  the  world  of  the  living  and  the 
presence  of  significant  personal  relationships 
as  well  as  the  presence  of  physical  health. 

The  future  of  aging  Is  optimistic.  Recently 
Fuson,  et  al  of  Duke  University,  for  example, 
reported  upon  a  drug  cholestyramine,  a  resin 
that  binds  bile  acids  in  the  Intestinal  tract 
and  reduces  serum  cholesterol  and  trlgly- 
cerine  levels.  It  would  be  foolish  to  imagine 
an  ageless  future — a  medical  conquest  of  the 
Inevitable  processes  of  aging.  However,  chem- 
ical, surgical  and  other  advances  will  lead 
to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, which  accounts  for  nearly  %  of  our 
annual  deaths,  and  a  far  greater  toll  in  mor- 
bidity. Developments  in  the  physiology  of 
memory  (RNA)  and  sleep  are  evolving.  Fu- 
ture changes  In  our  environment  will  favor- 
ably modify  aging  through  reduction  In  a 
variety  of  assaults,  ranging  from  noise  to 
pollution. 

Projections  into  the  future  are  always  fas- 
cinating. As  child  psychologists  have  found — 
first,  the  child  conceives  the  future:  then, 
the  past  and  present.  Futurity  partially  de- 
fines man  and  It  Is  his  fate.  Our  task  la  to 


use  and  expand  the  present,  exploit  In  full 
measure  the  here-and-now.  Such  centers  as 
the  Waxter  will  address  themselves  to  the 
here-and-now.  I  consider  it  to  be  particu- 
larly wise  that  the  Waxter  Center  will  offer 
services  to  both  the  well  and  the  sick.  Per- 
haps the  well  may  be  encouraged  to  help  the 
sick,  and  perhaps  the  sick  may  be  heartened 
by  observing  the  possibilities  for  "successful 
aging"  manlfestad  by  the  well.  I  hope,  too, 
that  the  Waxter  Center  will  contribute  to  the 
future  of  aging. 

Thirty-three  million  Americans  will  be 
alive  and  retired  in  the  year  2000.  What  are 
we  to  do  to  facilitate  healthy  adaptation  to 
retirement,  which  currently  tends  to  lead  to 
nonpartlcipatlon  in  the  mainstream  of 
human  Hie. 

Shouldn't  we  reform  the  rite  of  retire- 
ment? Should  we  find  new  and  useful  social 
roles  for  the  retired?  For  Instance,  Senator 
Harrison  Williams  has  proposed  a  National 
Community  Senior  Service  Corps. 

Should  we  also  consider  going  to  the  foun- 
datlon  of  the  problem  and  revise  retirement 
as  presently  practiced?  Instead  of  "retire- 
ment" being  condensed  Into  one  period  of 
life,  often  In  the  presence  of  Ul-health  and 
restricted  finances,  in  the  concluding  era  of 
life,  why  not  distribute  work,  education,  and 
leisure  (or  retirement)  throughout  the  entire 
life  cycle.  At  present,  we  concentrate  educa- 
tion, work  and  retirement  into  tliree  dis- 
tinct periods;  early  life,  middle  life,  and  old 
age.  Should  we  visualize  a  future,  following 
the  models  of  the  academic  sabbatical  system 
and  the  Industrial  training  programs,  to'bulld 
In  a  system  of  recurrent  periods  of  work  In- 
terrupted by  leisure  or  retirement,  education 
and  retraining.  Such  a  revision  in  our  prac- 
tices would  require  redistribution  of  our  fi- 
nancial practices  of  credit,  of  monies  for 
education,  of  monies  for  retirement. 

Vltalizatlon  of  present  retirement  prac- 
tices is  more  likely  to  be  Introduced  long 
before  a  major  revision  In  our  social  Institu- 
tions. I  return  to  the  here-and-now. 

In  our  time,  retirement  Is  occurring  ear- 
lier, occupying  an  expanding  portion  of  the 
life  cycle,  and  affecting  an  enlarging  segment 
of  our  population.  Our  society  must  avail 
Itself  of  the  significant  human  resource  pre- 
sented by  our  retired  elderly  with  their  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  and  experience.  The 
elderly  themselves  can  help  lead  the  way- 
pressing  their  needs— and  not  accepting  the 
position  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

I  very  much  hope  the  Waxter  Center  may 
be  a  stimulus  to  the  contributions  of  older 
people  and  will  not  simply  serve  the  elderly 
as  If  they  were  helpless.  And  I  hope  the 
Center  may  be  the  focus  of  research  into  the 
nature  of  aging  and  of  the  aged,  of  health 
as  well  as  diseases,  of  adaptation  as  well  as 
maladaptatlon 

The  Waxter  Center,  then,  can  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  healthy  and  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  It  can 
stand  as  an  example  of  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram to  other  cities  throughout  our  nation. 
Finally,  It  has  the  opportunity  of  discovery— 
of  uncovering  new  knowledge  both  funda- 
mental to  our  understanding  of  aging  and 
the  elderly  and  to  the  practical  solution 
of  problems  of  the  here  and  now. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  blatant  and  persistent  discrimina- 
tion being  sustained  in  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  Jewish  population. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  matter  has 
been  discussed  in  this  body  on  a  number 
of  other  occasions. 

The  Important  fact  Is  that  despite  de- 
bate and  despite  the  Influence  of  world 


public  opinion,  the  serious  plight  of  So- 
viet JewTy  has  not  substantially  im- 
pi-oved. 

Token  measures  have  been  taken  by 
Soviet  authorities  in  an  attempt  to  soften 
foreign  criticism.  But  in  reality,  the 
Communists  have  shown  no  real  dispo- 
sition publicly  to  curtail  anti-Semitism. 

Ironically,  the  Soviet  Constitution 
ostensibly  guarantees  equal  rights  to  all 
nationalities  and  religious  sects.  In  fact, 
the  Soviets  have  gone  through  the  mo- 
tions of  passing  laws  specifically  banning 
racial  and  religious  discrimination. 

But,  in  effect,  the  Kremlin  prevents  the 
Jewish  nationality  from  practicing  those 
rights  granted  by  its  own  laws. 

There  are  approximately  3  million 
Jews  in  Russia. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  anti-Semitism  was  not  so 
apparent. 

But  after  World  War  II,  Stalin  initi- 
ated a  methodical  campaign  to  destroy 
Jewish  Institutions,  including  publishing 
houses.  Yiddish  actors,  writers,  and  other 
communal  leaders  were  liquidated  in  the 
late  1940's 

The  situation  has  not  changed  funda- 
mentally today.  The  Soviet  Government, 
reacting  to  opinion  expressed  through- 
out the  world,  has  taken  a  few  minor 
steps  to  counteract  the  more  overt  forms 
of  Its  ant!- Jewish  policy. 

All  available  evidence  indicates  a  de- 
liberate pattern  of  anti-Semitism  con- 
tinues in  the  Soviet  Union  which  has 
not  appreciably  subsided  since  the  days 
of  Stalin.  We  cannot  ignore  the  predica- 
ment of  the  Russian  Jewish  community 
which  is  today  beset  by  the  most  diflBcult 
pressures. 

In  recognition  of  the  objectives  of  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  wish  to  assert  my  own  deep 
concern  about  the  problem  of  anti- 
semilism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds  should 
be  concerned. 

I  believe  that  our  Government  should, 
and  I  hope  it  will,  pursue  this  matter 
with  the  Soviet  Government  through 
diplomatic  channels. 


TOWARD    A    COMPREHENSIVE    NA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Utility  and 
Power  Law  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion held  its  fall  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject "Toward  a  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy." 

Two  of  the  presentations  made  at  that 
conference  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention and.  because  they  are  thoughtful 
analyses  of  specific  power  policy  ques- 
tions. I  believe  they  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  first  statement  Is  that  of  Federal 
Power  Commission  member  Charles  R. 
Ross.  CommLssloner  Ross  discussed  the 
question  "Is  low-cost  power  too  costly  in 
other  human  values?"  To  those  of  us 
concerned  with  preservation  develop- 
ment and  enhancement  of  our  environ- 
ment, his  remarks  are  particularly 
pointed. 

The  Commissioner  raises  specific  ques- 
tions regarding  the  consideration  given 
to  air,  water,  and  land  pollution  In  devel- 


opment of  power  sources.  After  noting 
that  a  committee  of  scientists  in  southern 
California  has  requested  a  delay  of  at 
least  1  year  on  nuclear  construction  to  al- 
low time  for  evaluation  of  effects  of 
radiation  and  heated  discharge  water, 
he  stales: 

By  asking  these  question  now,  all  parties 
are  hoping  to  avoid  the  unfavorable  experi- 
ences of  earlier  period  of  power  development 
which  have  left  us  the  beneficiaries  of  too 
many  smokestacks  belching  pollutants  and 
streams  devoid  of  fish  and  recreational 
development. 

Commissioner  Ross  goes  on  to  say: 

Because  it  Is  a  general  practice  for  public 
agencies  to  choose  that  alternative  which  is 
easily  measured  in  convenient  economic 
terms,  we  are  bjTDassing  those  alternatives 
that  are  not  easily  valued  because  of  their 
more  esoteric   qualities. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
point  particularly  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  considering  funds  for  continua- 
tion of  planning  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  hydroelectric  project  in  Maine. 
For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  authoriza- 
tion of  this  project  alternatives  were  con- 
sidered which  would  have  destroyed  the 
Allagash,  a  river  which  is  valued  by  con- 
servationists for  its  wild  state.  The  de- 
cision was  made  by  the  people  of  Maine 
that  no  dam  should  be  built  which  would 
endanger  the  esoteric  value  of  this  wild 
river  and  therefore  we  were  able  to 
secure  both  an  economic  hydroelectric 
powersite  and  a  preserved  canoeway  for 
recreationists. 

Tiie  other  presentation  wliich  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
is  that  of  Mr.  Alex  Radin,  general  man- 
ager of  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, the  national  association  of  munici- 
pally owned  electric  utilities. 

Mr.  Radin  has  prepared  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  role  of  public  power  in 
national  power  poUcy.  He  has  indicated 
the  dilemma  which  confronts  small  con- 
sumer-owned systems  due  to  the  trend 
toward  concentration  in  the  private 
power  industry. 

Mr.  Radin  calls  for  cooperative  public 
and  private  consti-uction  of  generation 
and  transmission  and  states: 

An  over-riding  reason  for  facilitating  Joint 
action  In  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants  Is  to  Insure  that  smaller  systems  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  take  part  in  nuclear 
power  development.  As  was  polnt«d  out  by 
Congressman  Moss,  nuclear  power  Is  a  tech- 
nology which  was  Initiated,  fostered,  and 
developed  through  use  of  Federal  funds.  It 
would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest to  find  that  the  result  of  this  invest- 
ment was  to  secure  a  de  facto  monopoly  of 
the  end  product  for  a  few  large  privately 
owned  electric  utilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  statements  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is  Low  Cost  Power  Too  Costly  in  Other 
Human  Values? 

(An  address  by  Charles  R.  Ross,  Commission- 
er. Federal  Power  Commission,  at  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  Committee  on  Federal 
Utility  and  Power  Law,  fall  conference. 
Washington,  DC,  October  16.  1967  i 

At  the  outset  I'd  like  to  state  that  it  cer- 
tainly is  encouraging  to  me  that  someone 


on  the  planning  committee  decided  that  this 
conference  found  the  question.  "Is  low  cost 
power  too  costly  in  other  human  values?" 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  conference  theme, 
"Toward  a  Comprehensive  National  Energy 
Policy." 

The  public  is  demanding  that  Industry 
and  the  government  define  their  goals  so  the 
public  can  assure  Itself  that  Its  goals  towards 
the  "good  life"  are  being  promoted.  Every 
day  the  newspaper  reports  the  rise  of  a 
citizen's  group  or  an  individual  to  protest 
some  decision  by  industry  or  a  govertmienta] 
agency  that  confiicts  with  the  group's  or  the 
Individual's  concept  of  what  is  right  Increas- 
ingly, the  courts  are  recognizing  these  out- 
cries as  legitimate  legal  claims.  Industry  and 
the  governmental  agencies  are  now  being 
forced  to  take  these  citizen  protests  into 
account  in  their  activities.  As  time  goes  on,  I 
am  sure  that  the  public  will  expect  that  the 
industry  and  government  will  do  more  than 
Just  react  to  their  more  outspoken  protests. 
In  my  opinion,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
question  Its  Institutions  which  do  not  re- 
spond in  time  affirmatively  and  at  their  own 
Initiative  to  the  public  goals  represented  by 
these  conflicts. 

Because  the  protests  received  by  any  one 
agency  or  industry  are  illustrative  of  only 
a  part  of  the  total  picture,  I  think  It  best 
to  articulate  what  I  believe  is  the  general 
pubUc  goal  being  violated  which  generates 
the  type  and  number  of  protests  and  Inter- 
ventions we  are  witnessing  today.  What  peo- 
ple today  want  Is  a  balancing  of  the  en- 
vironment; a  feeling  that  their  human  needs 
for  an  Invlronment  that  is  conducive  to  In- 
tellectual and  artistic  attainment  and  yet 
spiritually  refreshing  are  not  totally  com- 
promised by  their  natural  desire  for  mate- 
rialistic well-being.  Throughout  history,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  those  societies  which  were 
able  to  inspire  and  appreciate  beauty  and 
artJstic  expression  (in  addition  to  economic 
viability)  that  are  recognized  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  well-being  of  their  citizens  and 
to  civilization. 

Satisfying  the  desire  for  such  a  totally 
balanced  environment  Is  an  awesome  task 
for  a  decision-maker,  whether  he  Is  In  the 
govertmient  or  in  Industry.  To  do  his  Job.  he 
must  be  aware  of  all  the  relevant  in'ter-re- 
lationshlps  between  man  and  his  enNirpn- 
ment.  This  is  not  easy,  as  one  recent  in- 
cident well  Illustrates.  For  example,  a  com- 
munity decided  to  preserve  Its  dwindling 
deer  population  by  establishing  a  preserve. 
Without  their  usual,  natural  predators,  and 
protected  from  hunters,  however,  the  deer 
soon  became  overpopulated.  As  a  result,  most 
of  the  deer  starved  Lack  of  foresight  as  to 
the  total  picture  thus  led  to  a  most  unhappy 
result.  More  Bophlstlcated  game  managers 
today  realize  the  futility  of  trying  to  pre- 
serve a  single  species  apart  from  Its  total 
surroundings;  only  by  simulating  the  bal- 
ancing process  of  nature  could  the  original 
goal  say,  of  preserving  the  deer,  be  reached. 

Just  as  single-directed  attempts  to  save  a 
certain  species  of  animal  can  lead  to  unex- 
pected results  a  single-directed  pursuit  of 
some  industrial  goal  can  do  likewise  We  may 
be  witnessing  the  genesis  of  this  type  of  sit- 
uation in  the  rapid  building  of  nuclear 
plants  by  the  electric  Industry  Although 
few  plants  are  In  actual  service,  the  Industry 
is  obviously  putting  the  bulk  of  Its  new 
generation  in  nuclear  plants  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  promise  of  attractive  economic 
costs.  Yet.  there  are  others  who  are  wonder- 
ing aloud  whether  enough  attention  by  the 
Industry  has  focused  on  the  side-effects  of 
nuclear  plants.  The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists  re- 
cently called  for  a  moratorium  of  at  least  one 
year  on  nuclear  construction  on  the  West 
Coast  to  allow  time  for  statewide  selection  of 
sites  and  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effects 
on  marine  ecology  of  radiation  and  heet«d 
discharge  water  from  shoreline  power  plants. 
The     Chapter     particularly     criticized     the 
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method  of  selecting  sites  on  at  a  time.  Tbat 
this  group  Is  not  alone  In  Its  thoughts  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  problem  faced  by  the  group 
of  utilities  constructing  an  atomic  plant  on 
the  Connecticut  River.  Actual  construction 
has  been  delayed  while  various  state  and 
federal  authorities  have  been  attempting  to 
determine  the  effects  of  the  plant's  opera- 
tion on  the  atmoephere  and  the  water  tem- 
perature. By  asking  these  questions  now.  all 
parties  are  hoping  to  avoid  the  unfavorable 
experiences  of  earlier  periods  of  power  de- 
velopment which  have  left  us  the  beneficiar- 
ies of  too  many  smokestacks  belching  f>ol- 
iutants  and  streams  devoid  of  fish  and 
recreational  development. 

The  method  of  looking  at  the  total  en- 
vironmental effect  of  any  given  project  Is 
called  ecology.  Greater  use  of  this  science 
enables  man  to  maintain  equilibrium  be- 
tween himself  and  nature.  While  philoso- 
phers have  remarked  on  the  value  of  a 
harmonious  relationship  between  man  and 
nature  for  centuries.  It  Is  only  within  re- 
cent history  that  the  natural  scientists  have 
been  able  to  show  that  man's  physical  health 
Is  a  function  of  his  environment.  For  ex- 
ample, experiments  conducted  on  stress- 
fllled  rats,  that  is.  rats  In  disharmony  with 
their  Invlronments,  showed  direct  physio- 
logical effects  Including  "swollen,  drained 
adrenals,  shrunken  lymphatic  tissue,  the 
gastro-lntestlnal  tUcers." '  Not  surprisingly, 
recent  scientific  studies  have  also  noticed 
the  marked  Incidences  of  diseases  like  ulcers 
in  human  urban  dwellers. 

While  scientists  have  yet  to  pinpoint  to 
a  certainty  the  effects  of  environmental 
changes  upon  the  genetic  structure  of  man. 
the  effects  of  certain  changes  upon  the  liv- 
ing habits  of  man  are  readily  discernible.  For 
example,  you  may  have  been  as  struck  as  I 
by  a  recent  photo  in  a  newspaper  showing 
school  children  in  Japan  wearing  face  masks 
while  playing  in  the  schoolyard  m  order  to 
protect  tliem  from  the  polluted  air.  As  a 
member  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. I  recently  attended  a  hetirlng  on  air 
pollution  In  the  Sarnla  industrial  area. 
PajTtlcularly  moving  was  the  testimony  of 
a  young  mother.  Mrs.  Norma  Richards.  When 
her  child  requested  permission  to  come  In- 
side. Mrs.  Richards  was  asked,  "Why  does  the 
fresh  air  hurt?"  So,  It  Isn't  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  time  when  all  children  will  be  forbidden 
to  play  outdoors,  thus  ending  a  pattern  that 
has  been  in  existence  surely  as  long  as  the 
world  has  known  the  existence  of  children. 
On  a  larger  scale,  let  us  consider  the  effecta 
of  a  possible  by-product  of  the  excessive 
dumping  of  carbon  dioxides  Into  the  earth's 
aunosphere.  Some  scientists  claim  this  Is 
warming  the  earth's  atmosphere,  with  pos- 
sible grave  consequences  for  htunans.  As  the 
temperatures  rise  and  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes Increasingly  unable  to  absorb  further 
pollutants.  It  Is  pos-lble  that  human  beings 
will  be  imable  to  adapt  under  present  living 
habits.  We  may  have  to  retreat  Into  glass 
domes,  where  life  would  necessarily  be  far 
more  controlled  than  that  of  any  walled  town 
In  medieval  days.  The  examples  are  niimer- 
ous — Just  Imagine  human  life  without  trees, 
or  without  animal  life  or  without  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water — or  any  combination  of 
these. 

Because  the  ramifications  of  a  deteriorating 
environment  are  simply  enormous  for  society. 
as  we  know  It.  it  seems  to  me  that  our  duty 
to  future  generations,  at  a  minimum,  should 
warrant  a  conservative  attitude  toward  In- 
creasing the  factors  that  disrupt  our  environ- 
mental balance. 

However,  we  cannot  simply  halt  all  con- 
struction until  definitive  solutions  are  pro- 
cured. So.  how  best  can  an  agency  or  an  In- 
dustry proceed?  I  believe  that  a  particular 
decision  in  the  use  of  a  unique  or  scarce 
natural  resource  should  not  irrevocably  pre- 
clude other  future  options.  John  KrutlUa  of 

'  Future  EniHronments  of  North  America, 
p.  348. 


Resources  for  the  Future  has  stated  why  U 
is  so  important  to  preserve  future  options 
today  Because  it  is  general  practice  for  pub- 
lic agencies  to  choose  that  alternative  which 
Is  easily  measured  In  convenient  economic 
terms,  we  are  by-passing  those  alternatives 
that  are  not  easily  valued  because  of  their 
more  esoteric  qualities.  For  example,  the 
present  value  of  a  swamp  as  an  industrial 
site  Is  more  easily  ascertained  than  the  value 
of  preserving  that  site  for  Its  imlque  con- 
tribution to  the  area's  ecology. 

Secondly,  If  we  exhaust  all  our  natural 
resources  on  the  basis  of  existing  economic 
considerations  alone.  Dr.  ICrutllla  asks 
whether  in  due  time  we  will  have  extin- 
guished all  other  possible  allocations  of  re- 
sources. That  is,  neither  we  nor  our  de- 
scendants will  ever  again  have  a  choice 
about  preserving  bird  life  in  that  particular 
swamp. 

We  can  and  we  should  give  weight  to  such 
values  in  today's  decisions.  One  way  of  giv- 
ing such  weight  Is  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  resource  In  a  manner  which  will 
not  foreclose  different  uses  of  the  same  re- 
source in  the  future.  The  Commission's  de- 
cision in  Rumford  Falls  represents  a  good 
example  of  my  point.  There  the  Commission 
was  unable  to  predict  the  best  use  of  a  water 
resource  for  the  future  but  did  preserve  for 
society  the  right  to  superimpose  a  different 
use  when  society  finds  such  different  use 
desirable. 

We  should  be  saving  for  future  generations 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  value 
judgments.  The  obligations  to  do  at  least 
this  much  for  our  posterity  seems  para- 
mount, for  once  natural  phenomena  like 
glaciers,  dodo  birds  and  the  Everglades  are 
lost,  they  are  Irrevocably  lost. 

Where  conflict  Is  unavoidable — for  exam- 
ple, If  a  site  cannot  be  used  both  for  white- 
water  floats  and  power  purposes,  then  It  Is 
critical  that  the  loss  of  one  or  the  other 
goal  be  fully  ascertained  before  the  choice 
is  eliminated.  To  this  end,  legislation  like 
Senator  Neuberger's  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  to  determine  the  effects  of  over- 
head lines  on  property,  community  planning 
and  public  health— If  conducted  with  an 
impartial  and  conscientious  manner— should 
be  most  helpful  to  the  Industry's  decision- 
making as  well  as  governmental  agencies. 
What  such  studies  should  reveal  are  the  real 
coet«  of  technology  to  society  and,  hopefully 
ways  to  dimmish  detrimental  effects  if  the 
choice  to  proceed  with  the  technology  Is 
made. 

Within  the  government,  more  than  a  con- 
scious consideration  of  alternatives  may  be 
possible.  Almost  four  years  ago,  I  made  a 
speech  to  the  effect  that  "sooner  or  later,  our 
nation  is  going  to  insist  upon  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources."  Public  hearings  are 
being  held,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Moes  to  establish  Just  such 
a  department  to  halt  what  the  Senator 
termed  "a  progressive  deterioration  of  natural 
resources"  in  America.  It  seems  that  the 
"later"  I  spoke  of  Is  possibly  Imminent,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  time  has  come 
for  aU  of  us  to  concentrate  on  the  best 
method  of  achieving  such  a  department.  As 
a  minimum,  an  e.ssentlal  part  of  any  such 
department  should  be  an  environmental  bu- 
reau that  would  provide  guidance  for  the  use 
of  natural  resources. 

What  Is  inescapable  Is  that  conflicts  over 
the  use  of  our  nation's  resources — air,  water, 
landscape — are  proliferating  because  of  lack 
of  planning  and  direction.  Within  the  federal 
segment,  "coordination"  among  the  agencies 
ranges  from  a  polite  exchange  of  non- 
commltal  letters  to  outright  hassles  in  court 
between  two  governmental  agencies.  While  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  will  not 
solve  all  these  problems.  Its  establishment 
could  possibly  do  much  to  reduce  conflicts 
among  the  various  federal  segments  and  pro- 
vide a  rational  source  of  inspiration  for  nat- 
ural  resottrce  development   by  the   prlyate. 


state  and  local  interests.  On  the  other  hand 
a  place  must  be  reserved  within  the  deci- 
sional process  for  the  expression  of  inde- 
pendent viewpoints  by  private  organizations 
or  individuals.  No  really  satisfactory  method 
has  yet  been  found  within  the  bureaucratic 
structure  to  give  such  expresflon  the  "full 
faith  and  credit'  needed  to  expose  each 
course  of  action  to  the  fullest  consideration 
necessary  to  reach  the  best  decision. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  PPC's  pro- 
posed reliability  bill  had  recognized  the 
necessity  to  consider  land  use  and  aesthetics 
and  specifically  provides  for  their  considera- 
tion by  the  Commission.  Where  there  are 
responsible  agencies  to  resolve  such  mat- 
ters, the  Commission  would  defer  to  their 
views  \mless  inconsistent  with  the  objectives 
of  Part  IV.  Should  this  section  become  law 
I  am  convinced  that  the  FPC  would  have  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  trained  professionals, 
such  as  the  landscape  architect.  Such  as- 
sistance alone  will  not  be  enough.  The  Com- 
missioners for  their  part  will  have  to  recog- 
nize that  a  greater  number  of  appliances 
which  provide  Increased  leisure  will  be  use- 
less If  there  Is  such  disharmony  between 
man  and  his  environment  that  man  is  un- 
able to  understand  himself  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  universe. 

Lewis  Mumford  has  summed  up  what  I've 
been  saying  In  better  words  than  I.  and  I'd 
like  to  quote  them: 

In  this  new  ideology,  quantity  will  not 
reign  supreme:  It  must  alwavs  be  modified 
and  Justified  by  quality.  Our  object  is  no 
longer  the  one-sided  domination  of  nature, 
but  the  creation  of  sympathetic  associations 
and  cooperations  favorable  to  life  and  to  vivid 
Intercourse  with  nature  on  many  levels  be- 
sides the  physical  one.  To  this  end.  we  will 
seek  not  the  maximum  quantity  of  energy 
or  the  maximum  power  of  external  control, 
but  the  right  quantity  of  the  right  quality 
at  the  right  time  and  the  right  place  for 
the  right  purpose.  It  is  In  this  context  that 
whole  men.  rather  than  perfect  machines, 
mutilated  organisms  and  underdlmensloned 
men.  will  flourish." 

The  Role  or  Pttblic  Pov^'er  in  a  Modern 
National  Power  Policy 
(By  Alex  Radln,  general  manager,  American 
Public  Power  Association.  Washington.  DC. 
for  presentation  to  fall  conference.  Federal 
Bar  Association,  Committee  on  Federal 
Utility  and  Power  Law,  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  DC,  Oct.  16,  1967) 

What  is  public  pou-er? 

In  considering  the  role  of  public  power  in  a 
modern  national  power  policy,  we  should  first 
answer  this  question.  What  Is  public  power? 
I  make  no  apology  for  this  question,  since  I 
have  foimd  that  many  well  Informed  people 
In  sophisticated  audiences  such  as  this  are 
not  entirely  clear  what  we  mean  bv  public 
power. 

First,  chronologically  and  In  ntimbers  of 
systems,  public  power  Includes  more  than 
2.000  local  publicly  owned  electric  utilities. 
The  largest  group  of  these  systems  consists 
of  the  more  than  1,900  municipal  electric 
utilities,  operating  In  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages In  48  of  the  50  states.  Other  types  of 
local  publicly  owned  systems  include  country- 
wide pfjwer  agencies,  such  as  public  utility 
districts,  which  are  most  prevalent  In  the 
State  of  Washington:  suite  power  agencies, 
which  were  organized  In  several  states  In  con- 
nection with  development  of  water  resources: 
and  some  Irrigation  districts  which  produce 
and  distribute  power.  All  of  these  are  Included 
among  what  we  term  the  local  publicly  owned 
electric  utilities. 

Public  pKDwer  also  includes  the  Federal 
power  program  :  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity pwwer  system.  largest  In  the  U.S.;  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  hydroelectric  projects 
and  transmission  systems:  the  hydro  projects 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  the 
power  marketing  agencies  of  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior.  Of  ever  growing  significance, 
too,  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  role 
in  electric  power,  although  thus  far  this  role 
has  been  confined  to  the  development  of  the 
technology  of  generating  electric  power  from 
nuclear  reactors;  the  Commission  does  not 
now  generate  or  market  electric  power  for 
resale. 

Public  power  does  not  Include  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  which  are  privately 
owned  by  their  members.  These  rural  elec- 
trics have  been  largely  financed  through 
loans  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
they  are  not  public  agencies.  These  systems, 
however,  have  some  similarities  to  the  local 
publicly  owned  utilities,  in  that  both  types 
of  systems  are  consumer-owned  and  share 
some  common  problems  as  well  as  similar 
goals. 

Thus,  public  power  as  we  define  It  con- 
sists of  both  local  publicly  owned  electric 
utilities  and  Federal  power.  (Appendix  A  in- 
dicates the  size  of  the  public  power  segment 
of  the  utility  industry,  relative  to  other  seg- 
ments.) Along  with  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives and  Investor-owned  power  companies 
public  power  forms  our  pluralistic  electric 
utility  Industry  in  which  each  segment  plays 
a  distinctive  role.  I  want  to  review  briefly 
with  you  the  record  of  the  local  publicly 
owned  systems,  and  the  role  which  these  sys- 
tems have  played  thus  far  in  our  national 
power  policy. 

The  record  of  local  public  power 

Although  the  most  numerous,  the  local 
public  power  systems  are  perhapts  the  least 
well  known  segment  of  the  Industry. 

.According  to  the  latest  available  Federal 
Power  Commission  statistics,  consumers 
served  by  their  own  local  publicly  owned 
electric  systems  enjoy  on  the  average  sub- 
stantially lower  rates  than  the  average  cus- 
tomer of  a  private  power  company.  And  be- 
cause of  lower  rates,  residential  consun.ers  of 
local  public  power  systems  use  substantially 
more  electricity.  In  1965.  the  latest  year  for 
which  the  FPC  flgures  have  been  published, 
the  average  residential  consumer  of  a  local 
publicly  owned  system  used  nearly  half  again 
as  much  electricity  as  the  average  comj)eny 
customer,  yet  the  public  system  consumer 
paid  8.4'"r  less  for  his  greater  usage.  To  look 
at  it  another  way.  the  power  companies'  aver- 
age residential  revenue  during  the  year  was 
more  than  56''  higher  per  kilowatt-hour. 
(Appendix  B  shows  the  most  recent  flgures 
available  from  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 
5ton  on  comparative  revenues,  sales  and  ex- 
penses of  local  publicly  owned  utilities  and 
privately  owned  companies.) 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  contribution 
which  public  power  systems  have  made  to 
the  electric  Industry  of  the  United  States 
is  to  demonstrate  that  the  demand  for 
electricity  is  elastic;  if  the  price  is  lowered, 
the  demand  wll!  Increase.  This  theory  was 
perhaps  best  stated  by  the  late  Leland  Olds, 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, who  stated:  "The  new  residential 
rate  concept  says,  base  your  rates  on  yctir 
future  business.  Then  your  rates  wll!  be  low 
bec.iuse  your  costs  will  be  low  because  your 
sales  will  be  high  because  yoiu-  rates  will  be 
low." 

The  best  demonstration  of  this  theory  can 
be  found  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  average  rates  are 
lowest  In  the  Nation  and  average  con- 
sumption Is  highest  The  application  of  this 
policy  has  provided  ancillary  beneflts  to 
consumers  served  by  privately  owned  com- 
panies. The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pub- 
lishes a  map  showing  rising  electric  prlcee 
In  concentric  circles  around  the  TVA  area. 
Indicating  that  low  electric  rates  spread  like 
ripples  In  a  pond  when  the  i>ebble  of  low 
rstes  Is  dropped  somewhere   In  the  Nation. 

Spurred  by  lower  rates,  the  local  publicly 
o'Aiied  electric  utilities  have  been  growing 
In  a  number  of  categories  at  a  more  rapid 


rate  than  the  power  companies  over  the  pust 
several  years,  ( See  Appendix  C.) 

Apart  from  generally  lower  rates,  local  pub- 
licly owned  electric  service  offers  other  bene- 
flts. Because  it  Is  owned  by  the  consumers, 
the  local  public  power  system  can  be  more 
resjKinslve  to  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
community.  The  earnings  are  retained  In 
the  community,  and  in  many  smaller  towns 
the  municipal  electric  system  Is  one  of  the 
larger  local  Industries. 

Local  public  ownership  of  electric  service 
dates  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  indus- 
try. In  1882,  the  first  year  of  central  station 
service,  four  municipal  electric  systems  were 
established.  In  the  years  that  followed  there 
were  many  others.  Some  of  the  early  oi;es 
have  been  absorbed  by  larger  utilities,  but 
a  number  of  municipal  systems  date  back 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Local  public  power,  then,  had  Its  begin- 
nings half  a  century  before  TVA  was  created, 
and,  rather  than  being  a  product  of  the  New 
Deal  days,  has  basically  been  a  product  of 
local  do-it-yourself  Initiative  and  pride.  A 
look  at  the  location  of  the  Nation's  more  than 
2.000  local  public  power  systems  shows  a 
concentration  In  such  states  as  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  each  of  which  has 
more  than  125  municipal  power  systems. 

The  motives  in  setting  up  municipal  sys- 
tems were  simple — to  obtain  service,  usually 
street  lights  Initially;  or  lower  rates;  or  more 
reliable  electric  service,  or  to  obtain  greater 
financial  contributions  to  the  local  govern- 
ment. Today,  there  are  several  communities 
where  establishment  of  a  municipal  electric 
system  is  being  debated:  and  there  are  others 
where  a  municipal  system  Is  threatened  with 
sale.  The  Important  point  is  that  the  people 
In  these  communities  can  exercise  their  right 
to  choose  how  they  are  to  be  served.  This 
choice  offers  an  element  of  competition  In  an 
otherwise  monopolistic  industry. 

The  ability  of  the  people  of  a  community 
to  choose  between  providing  themselves  with 
electric  service  through  their  own  publicly 
owned  utility  or  authorizing  this  service  to 
be  provided  by  a  privately  owned — and  usu- 
ally remotely  controlled — business  enterprise 
is  a  crucial  defense  against  monopoly  in  an 
Industry  that  Is  vital  to  American  life.  Yet 
it  Is  by  no  means  universally  available.  State 
laws  vary  widely,  and  In  many  states  It  Is 
far  easier  to  sell  a  municipal  electric  system 
than  it  is  to  establish  one. 

The  record  that  has  been  achieved  to  date 
convinces  me  that  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  between  consumer  ownership  and 
investor  ownership  of  their  electric  service 
ought  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  a  truly  com- 
prehensive national  power  policy.  Of  course, 
the  legal  right  to  make  this  choice  is  rather 
meaningless  unless  conditions  are  such  that 
people  have  a  viable  opportunity  to  exercise 
such  a  right.  Thus,  our  national  electric 
power  policy  should  seek  to  maintain  condi- 
tions which  give  the  people  a  realistic  op- 
portunity to  exercise  this  right  of  free  choice: 
and,  if  the  people  in  an  area  have  already 
made  such  a  choice,  they  should  have  an 
environment  which  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  continue  to  own  and  operate  their 
electric  system.  If  they  so  desire. 

Trends   tn    the   electric   utility   industry 

In  considering  the  elements  of  a  modern 
national  power  policy,  we  need  to  consider 
several  trends  which  promise  to  alter  sharp- 
ly the  industry  as  we  see  it  today.  One 
of  these  is  the  increased  concentration  of 
control   of  electric  service. 

The  100  largest  systems  In  the  United 
States  account  for  about  89 '^r  of  total  elec- 
tric utility  generation.  The  majority  of  these 
systems  are  private  companies.  .Although  the 
number  of  consumer-owmed  systems  has  re- 
mained comparatively  stable  in  recent  years, 
the  number  of  private  power  companies  has 
steadily  declined.  Since  1945,  for  example, 
the  number  of  companies  has  shrunk  from 
slightly  over  1.000  to  slightly  less  than  500, 
mainly  by  acquisition  and  merger. 


The  trend  to  fewer — and  larger — privately 
owned  power  companies  Is  continuing.  One 
of  your  speakers  today,  president  Donald  C. 
Cook  of  American  Electric  Power,  last  year 
predicted  that  "we  shall  see  a  shakedown 
to  about  a  dozen  or  15  integrated  systems 
throughout  the  U.S.,"  perhaps,  he  said,  in 
50  years  or  maybe  even  sooner.  News  reports 
of  merger  plans  in  the  past  few  months  and 
even  weeks  suggest  the  movement  to  fewer 
power  companies  is  accelerating. 

At  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  spurring 
the  consolidation  of  private  power  com- 
panies, we  have  witnessed  the  growth  of 
what  we  might  call  giantism  in  power  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  the  sizes  of  conventional 
thermal  generating  plants  have  been  grow- 
ing, to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of 
large  scale.  As  unit  size  m  kilowatts  in- 
creases, unit  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  decrease. 
Now.  the  advent  of  nuclear  power  is  placing 
an  even  greater  premltmi  on  large  size. 

Since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  more  than 
half  of  all  new  thermal  generating  capacity 
announced  in  the  U.S.  has  been  nuclear,  and 
without  attempting  to  appraise  the  many  and 
changing  estimates,  it  seems  clear  that  an 
Increasing  projxDrtlon  of  new  capacity  and  of 
total  electric  generating  capacity  will  be  nu- 
clear in  the  years  ahead.  Growing  nuclear 
capacity  will  place  new  emphasis  on  large 
size  becatise  of  the  high  capital  costs  associ- 
ated with  these  plants,  due  primarily  to  pro- 
tective measures  considered  essential  in  han- 
dling nuclear  fuel  and  higher  fuel  Inventory. 
Stewart  Brown,  chief  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Power,  last  year 
pointed  out  that  a  nuclear  plant  of  1,000,(X(0 
kilowatts  capacity  is  20  times  larger  than  a 
plant  of  50,000  kilowatts,  but  the  larger  plant 
costs  only  seven  times  as  much  to  build. 

Associated  with  huge  new  generating  fa- 
cilities are  large  transmission  lines  capable 
of  moving  large  blocks  of  power  over  long 
distances. 

I  hardly  need  to  note  that  the  trend  to 
giantism  has  Important  Implications  for  the 
generally  small  consumer-owned  electric  sys- 
tems. In  the  National  Power  Survey,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  classed  as  "small" 
systems  with  annual  net  energy  requirements 
of  less  than  100  million  kilowatt-hours.  By 
this  measure,  only  171  of  the  more  than 
2,000  local  publicly  owned  electric  systems 
and  only  65  of  the  more  than  900  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  were  not  classed  as  small. 
Clearly,  most  of  the  nation's  3.000  consumer- 
owned  electric  systems  will  not  be  able  to 
undertake  individually  the  large-scale  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  of  an  era 
of  giantism. 

If  this  Is  so,  then  what  will  be  the  role  of 
the  smaller  consumer-owned  systems  in  the 
nation  s  electric  utility  in  the  future?  I  see 
two  significant  factors  that  should  be  recog- 
nized in  a  national  power  policy. 

First,  there  is  the  growing  need  for  com- 
petition. As  the  private  sector  of  the  mdustry 
becomes  concentrated  In  fewer  and  fewer 
companies,  with  larger  and  larger  facilities, 
the  threat  of  monopolistic  domination  looms 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission's  National  Power  Survey  de- 
clared, "The  Industry's  pluralistic  institu- 
tional structure,  while  perhaps  inhibiting 
coordinated  operations,  has  proven  a  power- 
ful competitive  stimulus  to  management  im- 
provement and  cost  reduction."  As  the  eco- 
nomic and  physical  concentration  of  the 
electric  utility  Industry  increases,  the  need 
for  "a  powerful  competitive  stimulus"  will 
become  even  more  urgent,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

A  second  important  factor  Is  that  the 
economies  of  large  scale  that  are  assuming 
such  great  importance  In  generation  and 
transmission  do  not  apply  to  the  vital  func- 
tion of  distribution.  The  small  system  can 
distribute  energy  fully  as  economically  as 
the  larger  utility.  In  fact,  the  latest  avail- 
able Federal  Power  Commission  statistics  in- 
dicate that  the  local  publicly  owned  electric 
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utilities  have  slightly  lower  distribution 
costa  per  kllowatt-hoxir  than  the  generally 
larger  privately  owned  jxtw^er  companies. 
Turning  again  to  the  Commission,  we  find 
this  explanation:  "Fundamental  technologi- 
cal and  operating  factors  make  It  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  distribution  and 
production  functions  In  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  small  systems.  The  electric  pow- 
er Industry  is  Inherently  capital  intensive. 
There  are  large  economies  of  scale  In  pro- 
duction— I.e.,  generation  and  transmission. 
Economies  on  the  distribution  side,  however, 
are  keyed  to  high  usage  per  coilsumer  and 
high  consumer  density  per  mile."  And  to  this 
may  I  add  that  the  figures  which  I  cited 
earlier  concerning  the  record  of  the  local 
publicly  owned  electric  utilities  In  providing 
more  power  to  their  consumers  at  lower  cost 
demonstrates  the  leadership  of  these  local 
public  power  systems  In  this  basic  area  of 
electric  service. 

If  smaller  consumer- owned  electric  sys- 
tems are  to  continue  to  provide  benefits  of 
an  effective  competitive  stimulus  in  the  elec- 
tric utility  Industry,  they  must  have  access 
to  the  advantages  of  low-cost  power  supply. 
They  can  do  this  in  at  least  two  ways:  (1) 
through  purchase  of  bulk  power  supply  from 
a  utility  system  which  Is  In  a  position  to 
utilize  large  units:  or  (2)  by  JoUilng  with 
other  utilities  to  share  the  cost  and  output  of 
large  plants.  I  shall  explore  these  alternatives 
later  In  considering  some  of  the  specifics  of 
a  national  p>ower  policy. 

These  trends  I  have  been  discussing  have 
a  variety  of  other  policy  implications.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Increasing  concentration  of  con- 
trol In  the  private  sector  of  the  industry  gives 
new  emphasis  to  the  antitrust  laws  as  related 
to  the  electric  utilities. 

Giantism  in  generation  and  transmission 
has  new  and  little-explored  monopoly  aspects, 
but  It  also  poses  new  geographical  and  physi- 
cal problems.  If  we  project  present  trends  in 
the  sizes  of  thermal  generating  plants,  we 
can  soon  reach  a  point  at  which  the  number 
of  possible  sites  with  adequate  cooling  water 
is  severely  limited. 

A.  C.  Montelth,  at  that  time  senior  vice 
president  of  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  told 
the  World  Power  Conference  In  Tokyo  last 
year  that  by  the  year  2000  some  200  new  plant 
sites  will  be  developed  in  the  United  States 
and  suggested  that  some  of  these  will  be  for 
Installations  of  10.000,000  kw  or  larger  In 
size.  Only  five  rivers  In  the  United  States  will 
have  suflBclent  water  flow  to  support  the  cool- 
ing water  requirements  for  a  10.000,000  kw 
plant,  he  said.  If  cooling  towers  or  man-made 
lakes  prove  Impractical  to  supply  the  water 
requirements  for  these  huge  plants.  It  is  pos 
slble  that  most  nuclear  Installations  will  be 
located  near  oceans  and  along  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  cxtra-hlgh-voltage  lines  being 
used  to  move  the  power  inland. 

Intensifying  this  problem  Insofar  as  nu- 
clear power  Is  concerned  is  the  fact  that  con- 
densing water  requirements  for  nuclear  sta- 
tions are  as  much  as  bCc  greater  than  for 
foesU-fuel  fired  generating  stations. 

Commissioner  Charles  Ross  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  suggested  that  the 
public  Interest  in  nuclear  power  plant  sites 
Is  analogous  to  that  in  hydro  sites  early  in 
the  century  when  a  policy  was  established 
of  withdrawing  the  land  'where  such  sites 
are  located.  He  also  has  suggested  that  simi- 
lar consideration  be  given  to  land  for  rights- 
of-way  for  EHV  transmission  lines. 

Generating  facilities  and  transmission 
lines  of  the  sizes  of  the  largest  under  con- 
struction and  of  those  projected  today  not 
only  challenge  engineers  and  uUlltles,  but 
they  also  require  new  thinking  by  those  who 
would  shape  a  comprehensive  national  power 
policy. 

Goals  of  a  national  pother  policy 

My  answer  to  the  question  In  the  title  of 

your    session    this    afternoon — "Is    There    a 

Need  for  a  Comprehensive  National  Electric 

Power   Policy?"— Is   yes.   although   I   believe 
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It  Is  quite  apparent  that  such  a  policy  can- 
not be  feasibly  Included  In  a  single  Act  of 
Congress.  The  broad  scope  of  such  a  policy 
Is  apparent  if  we  briefly  look  at  some  of  the 
reasonable  goals  for  a  national  power  policy. 
1.  Reliability  of  Service.  The  Northeast 
Blackout  of  November,  1965.  not  only  Indi- 
cated the  complexity  of  maintaining  service 
on  large  interconnected  systems,  but  It  also 
assured  that  the  public  will  Insist  that  fu- 
ture power  policies  reflect  a  high  priority  for 
service  reliability.  The  economic  and  social 
life  of  our  country  Is  too  dependent  on  elec- 
tric power  to  permit  a  recurrence  of  wide- 
spread blackouts,  and  It  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  that  the  Federal  government  will 
stand  Idly  by  In  such  situations. 

Although  the  desire  of  utilities  to  remain 
free  of  governmental  control  or  Intervention 
Is  understandable,  it  Is  also  unrealistic,  be- 
cause the  electric  industry  is  too  vital  to 
the  public  Interest  and  welfare.  Furthermore, 
the  electric  Industry  Is  already  subjected  to 
some  degree  of  governmental  Jurisdiction. 
The  problem.  In  connection  with  reliability 
of  service.  Is  to  find  a  means  of  exercising 
government's  legitimate  responsibilities 
without  at  the  same  time  Impinging  on 
management  initiative  and  Judgment  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Industry  will  be- 
come stultified. 

2.  Low  Cost  of  Power.  Large  scale  genera- 
tion and  related  technology  produce  tre- 
mendous savings.  The  National  Power  Survey 
estimated  that  these  savings  could  be  about 
$ll-binion  annually  by  1980.  The  $ll-bllllon 
question  Is:  Who  gets  these  savings?  Will  all 
or  substantial  portions  of  these  savings  be 
enjoyed  by  consumers? 

The  record  of  the  various  state  regulatory 
commissions  In  requiring  power  companies 
to  pass  on  savings  to  their  customers  Is  not 
encouraging.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D.,  Mont.  I 
and  his  executive  secretary.  Vic  Relnemer, 
have  dramatically  documented  the  shortcom- 
ings of  state  commissions  In  this  regard  In 
their  book.  "Overcharge."  Their  procedure  Is 
simple:  If  6%— the  tradlUonal  figure — repre- 
sents a  reasonable  rate  of  return  for  regulated 
electric  utilities,  then  earnings  In  excess  of 
this  figure  are.  in  fact,  an  overcharge.  They 
found  that  106  power  companies  In  the  pe- 
riod 195ft-62  had  ;.  total  overcharge  of  83  4- 
blUlon. 

Public  power  has  pioneered  In  demonstrat- 
ing that  there  Is  a  better  way  to  make  money 
In  the  electric  utility  business.  It  Is  simply  to 
charge  the  lowest  possible  rates,  thereby  en- 
couraging greater  use.  and  ultimately  creat- 
ing greater  revenues.  But  public  power  has  no 
patent  on  this  policy.  A  group  of  nine  power 
companies  surrounding  the  service  area  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  gen- 
erally lower  rates  than  companies  farther 
away  from  the  competitive  influences  of 
TVA's  low  rate  schedules.  Between  1937  and 
1963,  common  stock  earnings  of  these  com- 
panies subjected  to  public  power  competi- 
tion grew  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
earnings  of  all  Classes  A  &  B  power  com- 
panies. 

The  cost  of  electricity  to  the  individual 
consumer  is  not  Just  what  he  sees  on  his 
home  light  bill.  The  costs  of  kilowatt-hours 
are  being  reflected  increasingly  in  the  costs 
of  goods  and  services,  as  new  and  expanded 
uses  of  electricity  are  made  by  business  and 
Industry.  In  some  items,  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  an  Important  factor  In  the 
ability  of  American  Industry  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufactured  products. 

All  of  us  have  a  growing  stake  in  the  cost 
of  electricity,  and  a  truly  national  power 
policy  must  strive  to  achieve  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rates. 

3.  Abundant  Power.  Assuring  abundant 
power  In  an  era  of  mllUon-kllowatt  generat- 
ing units  and  500,000-volt  transmission  lines 
poses  new  problems.  Delays  In  bringing  in 
new  facilities  of  this  magnitude  can  be  more 
critical  than  with  smaller  sizes  of  equipment, 
as  was  demonstrated  last  June  In  the  mld- 


Atlantlc  blackout  that  affected  a  15,000- 
square-mlie  area.  A  modern  power  policy 
must  provide  for  more  precise  planning  and 
scheduling  of  construction  than  has  been 
necessary  previously. 

4.  Public  Safety.  The  public  safety  prob- 
lems associated  with  nuclear  power  Installa- 
tions are  widely  recognized  and  carefully 
regulated.  Non-nuclear  safety  problems  de- 
serve more  attention.  These  Include  air  and 
water  pollution  from  thermal  plants,  along 
with  a  variety  ol  existing  and  possible  elec- 
trical hazards  resulting  from  the  use  o' 
higher  distribution  voltages  as  well  as  EHV 
transmission. 

5.  Esthetic  Considerations.  Tlie  public  i= 
Insisting  with  growing  vigor  that  electric 
utilities'  facilities  be.  If  not  more  attractive, 
at  least  less  obtrusive.  Ajid  this  public  de- 
mand Is  coming  at  a  time  when  electric  gen- 
erating and  transmission  equipment  are  be- 
coming ever  larger.  A  recent  controversy 
concerning  plans  of  a  power  company  to  build 
EKV  transmission  lines  in  the  area  of  the 
Antletam  battlefield  In  Maryland  not  only 
Illustrated  the  high  degree  of  public  Interest 
In  esthetics  but  also  brought  Into  focus  the 
problem  of  regulation  of  these  lines.  A  mod- 
ern power  policy  must  recognize  the  demands 
of  esthetics,  while  providing  for  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  electric  facilities.  Orderly  and 
equitable  procedures  for  resolving  conflicts 
In  this  area  are  needed. 

At  the  local  level,  esthetic  considerations 
are  spurring  the  use  of  underground  distri- 
bution lines  to  new  residential  developments 
and  some  conversion  of  older  facilities.  Gen- 
erally good  progress  has  been  made  In  under- 
ground residential  distribution,  but  under- 
grounding  of  transmission  lines  remains  a 
goal  of  research.  A  national  power  policy 
should  seek  to  encourage  this  research. 

6.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  There 
has  been  a  tragic  deterioration  in  recent  years 
in  the  relations  between  those  who  advocate 
orderly  development  of  our  river  resources 
and  conservationists — or  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly "preservationists" — who  oppose  any  in- 
trusion upon  undeveloped  areas. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  reaction  that  has 
set  in  against  dam  building  In  recent  years 
Is  a  kind  of  misplaced  reaction  against  the 
ugllficatlon  that  has  taken  place  In  so  many 
aspects  of  American  life.  Many  of  us  are 
repelled  by  the  manner  in  which  home  build- 
ers have  bulldozed  trees  and  other  natural 
vegetation.  We  are  offended  by  noxious  fumes 
emitted  from  automobiles  that  choke  our 
streets,  and  we  are  revolted  by  the  pollution 
of  our  rivers. 

But  I  wonder  if  those  who  regard  them- 
selves as  conservationists  are  focusing  on 
the  really  Important  issues  In  opposing  dams 
that  are  located  away  from  population  cen- 
ters, and  that  actually  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mankind  to  enjoy  nature. 

The  production  of  electricity  by  falling 
water  Is  our  only  renewable  energy  source. 
Hydroelectric  energy  is  especially  valuable 
In  providing  more  reliable  electric  service, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  FPC  in  connection 
with  the  Northeast  blackout  of  November. 
1965.  Hydro  projects  will  become  Increasingly 
valuable  for  storage  of  water,  at  a  time  when 
water  supplies  are  becoming  even  more 
critical. 

A  national  power  policy  should  support 
continued  orderly  development  of  our  water 
resources  for  many  purpKJses.  Here  again.  I 
believe,  we  must  set  a  goal  of  providing  some 
orderly,  constructive  method  of  resolving 
conflicts  which  may  arise.  (I  submit  that 
newspaper  advertisements  Implying  that 
proposed  dams  on  the  Colorado  River  would 
flood  the  Grand  Canyon — or  worse  yet.  one 
suggesting  that  they  were  comparable  to 
flooding  the  Slstlne  Chapel — did  not  con- 
tribute to  an  equitable  resolution  of  an 
admittedly  difficult  question.) 

7.  National  Defense.  With  the  nation's  de- 
pendence on  electricity  so  clearly  evident,  it 
Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on  the 
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relationship  of  power  and  national  defense. 
Abundant  and  reliable  electric  service  is  a 
foundation  of  our  Industrial  might  for  war 
or  peace,  and,  of  course,  low  cost  power  In- 
fluences the  price  we  pay  for  our  defense 
establishment.  Defense  considerations  may, 
in  some  areas,  call  into  question  the  desir- 
ability of  the  currently  heavy  emphasis  on 
iTl-p  generating  units  and  extra-high  voltage 
•.r.i:.i-mlsslon  lines. 

i  Freedom  of  Choice.  Earlier,  In  discussing 
the  record  of  the  local  publicly  owned  elec- 
tric utilities,  I  stressed  the  significance  of  the 
rl^ht  of  the  people  to  choose  whether  to  serve 
themselves  through  their  own  consumer- 
owned  electric  system  or  by  delegating  this 
function  to  others.  This  freedom  of  choice  is 
the  keystone  of  competition  in  our  pluralistic 
electric  utility  Industry.  To  be  fully  effective, 
this  right  to  choose  should  be  supported  by 
an  entitlement  to  adequate  wholesale  power 
supply  at  reasonable  rates,  and  under  rea- 
sonable conditions.  Such  a  provision  In  a  na- 
tional power  policy  would  represent  a  real 
commitment  to  competition  In  our  electric 
service. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  goals  I  urge  for 
a  comprehensive  national  power  policy.  Now 
I  want  to  look  at  the  future  role  of  public 
power  in  a  national  power  policy. 

FTJTtJRE  ROLE  OF   PtTBLIC   POWER   IN   A   NATIONAL 
POWER    POLICY 

Given  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  agencies, 
institutions  and  problems  having  to  do  with 
the  public  sector  of  the  electric  industry. 
It  seems  apparent  that.  In  the  Immediate 
future,  at  least,  it  Is  unrealistic  to  think  In 
terms  of  a  single  policy  affecting  the  public 
sector  of  the  Industry.  There  should,  of 
course,  be  unity  In  the  policy,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  will  necessarily  be  many 
facets  of  this  policy,  Including  the  following: 

1.  Federal  power  program.  Until  now,  the 
Federal  power  program,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority,  has  been 
oriented  entirely  toward  development  of 
hydroelectric  resources  and  associated  trans- 
mission facilities. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Federal  power 
program  has  come  under  Increasing  attack 
from  "conservationists"  and  other  allied 
groups,  as  witness  the  delay  or  abandon- 
ment of  Federal  plans  to  build  the  Hualapal 
and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  on  the  Colorado 
River.  River  Bend  Dam  on  the  Potomac  River, 
Rampart  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Yukon  River, 
and  other  projects. 

Because  the  multi-purpose  aspects  of 
hydroelectric  power  projects  have  made  these 
projects  particularly  susceptible  to  develop- 
ment by  the  Federal  government  or  other 
public  agencies,  the  private  power  companies 
have  traditionally  been  opposed  to  public 
hydro  development,  and  In  recent  years  they, 
too.  have  stepped  up  their  attacks  on  pro- 
posals for  Federal   hydro  projects. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  best  and  most 
economical  sites  have  already  been  developed 
also  has  served  to  restrict  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  In  hydro  development  In 
recent  years.  At  this  particular  time,  budget- 
"iry  considerations  stemming  from  the  Viet 
Nam  war  likewise  place  effective  ammunition 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Federal  hydro  projects. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  there 
remains  about  115.8-mllllon  kilowatts  of  un- 
developed hydro  resources,  according  to  the 
most  recent  report  of  the  Feder.il  Power 
Commission  on  this  subject.  Thus,  only 
about  26*^  of  the  Nation's  hydro  resources 
have  been  developed,  to  date. 

A  countervailing  pressure  for  development 
of  hydro  resources  which  I  believe  will  build 
up  in  the  next  decade  or  more  is  the  In- 
creasing need  for  water  supply  for  all  ptir- 
poses.  A  Senate  Committee  report  has  esti- 
mated that  the  total  dally  water  demand  for 
a:i  purposes  In  the  U.  S.  will  reach  559  bll- 
Uun  gallons  a  day  by  1980.  compared  with 
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only   about   300   bllUon   gallons  per   day   In 
1954. 

Predictions  of  world  food  shortages  with- 
in the  next  decade  also  will  lead  to  renewed 
Interest  In  the  reclamation  program  which 
traditionally  has  provided  a  source  of  power 
for   utilities. 

Still  another  factor  which  will  tend  to  In- 
crease Interest  In  hydroelectric  power  Is  the 
value  of  hydro  as  "peaking"  power  and  as  a 
means  of  preventing  or  curtailing  region- 
wide  blackouts. 

Although  it  Is  difficult  at  this  time  to 
assess  which  of  the  forces  favoring  or  op- 
posing Federal  multl-piorpose  projects  will 
prevail.  I  believe  that  the  great  need  for 
conserving  and  storing  water  supplies  for 
domestic  and  Industrial  purposes  and  for 
bringing  new  lands  Into  cultivation  will  re- 
sult In  a  resurgence  of  Interest  In  the  Fed- 
eral hydro  program  within  the  next  decade. 

At  best,  however,  the  Federal  program  Is 
likely  to  provide  a  relatively  declining  share 
of  the  increased  power  requirements  of  the 
local  public  agencies  and  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives— the  so-called  "preference  custom- 
ers." It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  In- 
creased emphasis  on  use  of  hydro  power  as 
peaking  power  diminishes  the  usefulness  of 
such  power  to  virtually  all  the  preference 
customers  except  the  relatively  few  larger 
ones  which  have  substantial  generation  of 
their   own. 

Even  so,  I  believe  It  is  Important  that  the 
Federal  preference  clause,  which  has  been  a 
matter  of  law  since  1902,  should  be  main- 
tained as  an  integral  part  of  the  policy  in 
the  marketing  of  Federally  produced  power 
The  small  local  public  agencies  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives  which  of  themselves  are 
unable  to  build  large  generating  stations  will 
continue  to  find  that  Federal  power  Is  essen- 
tial If  they  are  to  remain  a  competitive 
influence  In  America's  pluralistic  electric 
industry. 

Adherence  to  the  preference  clause  and 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  preference 
customers  also  should  serve  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral power  marketing  agencies  more  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  designing  means  for  the 
marketing  of  Federal  peaking  power  In  such 
a  way  that  It  will  be  of  maximum  usefulness 
to  the  small  as  well  as  large — and  non- 
generating  as  well  as  generating — local  public 
agencies  and  rural  electric  cooperatives 

The  relatively  declining  Importance  of  Fed- 
eral hydro  power  raises  Important  questions 
about  the  future  role  of  such  Federal  power 
marketing  agencies  as  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion. 

As  these  agencies  have  less  new  power 
sources  to  market,  they  should  not  be  rele- 
gated to  a  caretaker  role,  but  Instead  should 
be  used  Increasingly  In  power  planning.  The 
smallness  of  most  local  public  agencies  and 
rural  electric  .  X)peratlves  makes  It  obvious 
that  they  will  have  difficulty  approaching 
jxjwer  supply  planning  from  a  larger  per- 
spective than  the  needs  of  their  Individual 
utilities.  Consequently,  a  Federal  agency  such 
as  .Bonneville  Power  Administration  can  be 
extremely  helpful  to  the  local  public  agencies 
and  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  assisting 
In  formulating  region-wide  plans  for  power 
supply. 

If  water  supply  needs  become  more  criti- 
cal, and  If  It  seems  unlikely  that  Congress 
will  authorize  diversions  of  water  from  one 
river  basin  to  another.  It  Is  also  possible  that 
the  Federal  government  will  assume  a  more 
active  role  In  building  combination  nuclear 
desalting  and  power  stations. 

In  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  water  from 
such  plants  at  a  competitive  level,  these 
plants  will  have  to  be  so  large  that  It  Is 
unlikely  that  a  private  firm  or  group  of  firms 
could  undertake  projects  of  this  magnitude. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  public  financing  will 
be  Important  In  lowering  the  cost  of  both 


water  and  power.  Should  circumstances  In- 
dicate the  desirablhty  of  Federal  construc- 
tion ol  large  combination  power  and  desalt- 
ing plants,  the  power  from  such  plants  should 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tional preference  clause. 

In  view  of  the  dlflScultles  of  the  small  local 
agencies  In  obtaining  new  sources  of  low  cost 
wholesale  power,  combination  nuclear  facil- 
ities could  be  an  important  supplementary 
source  of  power  for  the  local  public  agencies. 

The  building  of  such  thermal  plants  also 
would  tend  to  stabilize  the  share  of  total 
power  capacity  owned  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  this  share  is  de- 
clining, thus  weakening  the  traditional  role 
of  the  Federal  power  program  as  a  "yard- 
stick" and  competitive  Influence  on  electric 
rates. 

2.  Joint  action  of  local  public  agencies. 
In  view  of  the  technological  trend  toward 
larger  and  larger  generating  stations  and  the 
construction  of  extra-high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  smaller  mu- 
nicipally owned  electric  systems  can  obtain 
the  advantages  of  large-scale  operation  only 
by  Joint  construction  of  facilities  or  by  pur- 
chasing a  portion  of  a  large  plant  being  built 
by  others. 

Recent  years  have  shown  considerable 
progress  In  this  direction.  A  municipal  power 
supply  agency  has  been  formed  in  the  Mis- 
souri"  River  Basin.  In  Colorado,  five  cities 
have  created  a  non-profit  corporation  to  carry 
out  cooperative  power  supply  programs,  and 
similar  organizations  have  been  established 
in  Arizona  and  Utah.  Municipal  electric  sys- 
tems m  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina 
have  banded  together  to  obtain  a  common 
bulk  power  supply. 

There  are  numerous  other  activities  and 
approaches  In  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  involving  common  efforts  by  muni- 
cipal electric  systems  and  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. In  Vermont,  representatives  of 
both  types  of  utility  have  set  up  a  non-profit 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  Importing 
Canadian  hydroelectric  power  Munlclpali- 
tles,  co-ops.  and  public  utility  districts  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  formed  a  public 
power  council  to  work  out  their  future  power 
supply  needs  as  that  region  of  the  country 
moves  into  a  mixed  hydro-thermal  generat- 
ing pattern.  In  Texas,  the  Texas  Municipal 
Power  Pool  consists  of  a  dozen  munlclp>al 
systems  plus  the  Brazos  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative A  group  of  15  municipal  systems 
in  Iowa  Incorporated  their  own  co-op,  and 
then  joined  an  REA-flnanced  O&T  In 
Kansas,  a  municipal  system  and  a  co-op  In- 
stalled two  units  in  a  common  plant. 

Joint  action  program  also  encompass  ef- 
forts of  consumer-owned  systems  and  private 
power  companies.  For  example,  an  organiza- 
tion called  WEST,  which  includes  public, 
co-op,  and  private  membership,  has  been 
formed  in  the  Southwest  to  plan  large  ther- 
mal stations  in  which  participating  utilities 
will  hold  a  Joint  undivided  Interest  and  re- 
ceive power  proportionate  to  their  share  of 
the  capital  and  operating  costs.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  discussions  are  being  held  con- 
cerning local  public-private  development  of 
a   major  coal-fired   generating  station. 

The  concepts  of  Joint  action  are  as  appli- 
cable to  nuclear  power  as  they  are  to  fossil- 
fueled  or  hydro  plants 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem, a  Joint  operating  agency  composed  of 
17  public  utility  districts  and  one  municipal- 
ity In  the  State  of  Washington,  Is  currently 
operating  the  860.000  kw  Hanford  steam 
plant,  the  output  of  which  is  shared  with 
private  power  companies  and  marketed 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. 

Another  example  Is  the  agreement  worked 
out  between  Consumers  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict In  Nebraska  and  the  Iowa  Power  & 
Light  Company.  Under  this  arrangement. 
CPPD  win  build  a  800,000  kw  nuclear  plant. 
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production  from  which  will  be  shared.  The 
gains  for  the  two  participants:  (a)  by  build- 
ing a  plant  to  meet  the  power  requirements 
of  both  utilities  the  Increase  In  size  greatly 
reduces  the  ultimate  power  cost;  (b)  inter- 
connections that  will  be  m^ide  as  a  result  of 
the  Installation  will  greatly  Improve  the 
stability,  not  only  of  the  two  utilities  in- 
volved but  others  In  the  Midwest  aa  well; 
and  (c)  as  a  public  agency,  CPPD  can  finance 
this  plant  with  revenue  bonds,  providing  a 
saving  to  IP&L.  and  because  of  IP&L's  agree- 
ment to  take  one-half  of  the  output  of  the 
plant  and  assume  one-half  the  cost  of  op- 
eration for  the  life  of  the  bonds.  CPPD  will 
enjoy  a  better  credit  rating  and  the  cost  of 
money  will  be  lower. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  plans  to  provide  power  from  Its 
proposed  Maltbu  project  to  serve  the  needs 
of  satellite  cities  with  municipal  electric 
utilities,  and  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
District  Is  working  with  PG&E  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  arrangement  related  to  SMUD's 
proposed  nuclear  plant. 

Following  a  decision  by  the  Vermont  Pub- 
lic Service  Board  that  Vermont  municipalities 
and  co-ops  must  be  allowed  to  participate  In 
future  stock  issues  of  Vermont  Yankee,  a 
corporation  formed  by  10  New  England  pri- 
vate power  companies  to  build  a  540,000 
kw  atomic  station,  .ill  of  the  State's  electric 
distribution  systems  have  been  offered  stock 
and  proportionate  shares  of  power  from  the 
project. 

Although  progress  is  being  made  In  Joint 
action  of  local  public  power  systems,  the 
procedure  is  not  without  serious  problems. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  is  that  of  trans- 
mission of  power  from  Jointly  owned  ventures 
to  the  parUclpating  municipalities  and  other 
Iccal  public  power  systems,  particularly  in 
cases  where  the  local  public  agencies  do  not 
h.ive  e.xtenslve  transmission  of  their  own,  and 
do  not  have  access  to  a  Federal  transmission 
.system 

The  transmission  problem  arises  because: 
(&)  Some  municipalities  have  legal  limita- 
tions in  building  transmission  facilities  out- 
si  je  their  corporate  limits;  and  (b)  the  rela- 
tively small  loads  of  many  of  the  participat- 
ing municipalities  make  It  uneconomic  to 
build  new  transmission  facilities  to  serve 
their  needs 

In  many  cases  where  local  publicly  owned 
utilities  are  planning  to  build  facilities 
Jointly,  or  desire  to  own  a  piece  of  a  new 
generating  station  owned  primarily  by  pri- 
vate power  companies,  it  would  be  more  fea- 
sible for  the  municipalities  to  receive  their 
power  over  existing  transmission  lines  owned 
by  other  entities,  or  to  heavy  up  new  lines 
which  are  to  be  built.  It  goes  without  saying, 
of  course,  that  the  municipalities  are  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  such  transml.ssion 
service. 

Because  the  power  companies  in  many  if 
not  most  cases  are  unwilling  to  permit  use 
of  their  lines  for  this  purpose,  the  only  re- 
course which  the  local  publicly  owned  elec- 
tric utilities  may  have  to  require  wheeling 
by  the  power  companies  Is  to  seek  relief  from 
the  PPC.  Tet.  it  is  unclear  at  the  present 
time  whether  FPC  has  authority  to  require 
wheeling  of  non-Federal  power. 

If  a  case  indicates  that  such  authority 
does  not  exist  at  the  present  time,  then  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Power  Act  should  be 
amended  to  require  wheeling  of  power,  so 
that  transmission  lines— like  highways— be- 
come true  "common  carriers"  or  "contract 
carriers."  Such  authority  would  permit  the 
most  economical  use  of  transmission  lines. 
and  also  would  be  in  harmony  with  our  ob- 
jective of  best  utilization  of  transmission  line 
rights-of-way. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  a  modern  na- 
tional power  policy  should  provide  an  en- 
vironment which  will  permit  the  continued 
healthy  existence  of  local  publicly  owned 
electric  systems  as  part  of  our  pluralistic 
electric  Industry,  then  I  believe  that  legis- 
lation such  as  I  have  discussed  Is  a  necessity. 


The  alternative,  in  this  age  of  bigness.  Is 
to  force  all  of  the  smaller  utilities  to  become 
wholesale  customers  of  the  large  private 
power  companies,  with  the  result  that  they 
would  not  only  become  captive,  but  any 
vestige  of  competition  in  the  generation  of 
electric  power  would  be  eliminated.  I  can- 
not believe  that  such  a  consequence  would 
be  In  the  national  Interest. 

3.  Participation  of  public  power  in  nuclear 
power  program.  In  a  recent  speech.  Congress- 
man John  Mosis  of  California  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal  Investment  In  research  and 
development  for  civilian  nuclear  power  alone 
already  exceeds  two  billion  dollars. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "here  is  a  resource  more 
truly  belonging  to  the  people  even  than 
falling  water,  for  the  water  was  always  avail- 
able, but  atomic  energy  remained  locked  In 
the  nucleus  of  matter  until  public  effort 
showed  us  how  to  release  and  use  it. 

•If  any  resource  ought  to  be  subject  to  a 
public  preference  clause,  If  not  to  exclusive 
public  use,  It  Is  atomic  energy,"  he  said. 

Yet,  he  pointed  out.  the  preference  clause 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  "weak  and 
worthless." 

"As  a  result  of  the  present  Federal  atomic 
policy."  he  continued,  "nuclear  power  Is  be- 
coming a  private  monopoly." 

Although  some  public  agencies  are  in- 
volved In  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  most  local  publicly-owned  electric 
systems  are  not  participating  directly  In  the 
current  nuclear  power  boom,  and,  under 
present  conditions,  have  no  prospect  of  do- 
ing so.  The  reasons  for  this  fact  are  two- 
fold: (a  I  the  characteristics  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  (b)  the  nature  of  local 
publicly-owned  electric  utilities. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  In 
nuclear  power  economics  today  is  the  im- 
pact of  scale.  In  1962.  the  average  unit  size 
for  nuclear  power  plants  was  72.000  kw;  the 
average  size  of  atomic  generating  units 
ordered  in  1966  was  790.000  kw. 

This  scale-up  Is  based  on  a  very  simple 
fact:  as  unit  size  In  kilowatt  Increases,  unit 
cost  per  kilowatt  decreases.  Although  this 
basic  proposition  Is  equally  applicable  to  all 
thermal  plants.  It  has  special  significance  in 
the  case  of  nuclear  stations,  which  are  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  capital  costs,  due  primarily 
to  protective  measures  considered  essential 
In  handling  nuclear  fuel  and  higher  fuel  in- 
ventory. 

A  second,  and  related,  fact  about  nuclear 
power  today  Is  the  role  that  utility  owner- 
ship and  relevant  fixed  charges  play  In  de- 
termining the  cost  of  power. 

As  an  AEC  study  pointed  out  in  1965:  "In 
the  past  and  to  a  lesser  extent  today,  nuclear 
power  plants  have  shown  a  capital  cost  dis- 
advantage As  long  as  this  disadvantage  ex- 
ists, a  low  annual  fixed  charge  rate  Is  Impor- 
tant for  nuclear  competitiveness,  since  a  low 
rate  tends  to  reduce  the  effect  of  a  capital 
cost  disadvantage." 

Various  studies  Indicate  that  the  price  of 
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nuclear  power  from  plants  of  similar  size 
may  be  reduced  by  a  range  of  0.8  mills  per 
kwh  to  2  mills  per  kwh  with  application  of 
fixed  charges  of  consumer  owned  electric 
systems  as  opposed  to  the  fixed  charges  of 
privately  owned  companies. 

In  considering  these  twin  factors  of  Mze 
and  fixed  charges,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
power  production  costs  associated  with  nu- 
clear units  of  approximately  1.100.000  kw 
proposed  by  TVA  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
TVA's  estimated  cost  is  2.37  mills  per  kwh: 
the  closest  comparable  reported  figure  'or 
PG&E  is  4.04  mills  per  kwh. 

An  analysis  prepared  by  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Assoclntlon  reveals  the  magni- 
tude of  the  potential  savings  available 
through  application  of  the  lower  fixed 
charges  of  consumer  owned  systems  to  large 
nuclear  power  plants.  Assuming  a  difference 
of  1  mill  per  kwh  over  the  35-year  life  of  a 
1.000.000  kw  nuclear  unit  with  a  plant  factor 
of  80  -  and  an  annual  production  of  Just 
over  seven  billion  kilowatt-hours  per  year, 
the  study  showed  that  savings  would  amount 
to  $245  million  over  the  amortization  period. 
Compounding  the  annual  benefits  at  5'-<, 
resulted  in  a  figure  of  $030  million. 

Unfortunately  for  the  local  public  power 
systems,  most  of  which  are  quite  small,  stud- 
ies indicate  that  the  economies  of  scale 
apply  to  nuclear  power  stations  as  well  as  to 
conventional  plants.  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, therefore,  the  construction  of  smaller 
nuclear  stations  by  Individual  local  public 
power  systems  Is  not  economically  feasible 
Consequently.  Joint  action  or  the  ability  to 
participate  In  ownership  of  plants  con- 
structed by  others  appear  to  be  the  most 
realistic  opportunities  for  the  smaller  local 
public  power  systems  to  participate  in  nu- 
clear power  projects. 

There  are  a  number  of  public  interest  rea- 
sons for  governmental  policies  designed  to 
encourage  Joint  action  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
power,  including  reasonable  opportunity  for 
direct  participation  in  particular  plants  by 
all  utilities — large  and  small,  public  and  pri- 
vate— in  the  affected  area. 

a.  Because  the  economics  of  nuclear  power 
plants  dictate  large  units,  atomic  stations 
can  be  constructed  by  only  a  relatively  few 
major  utilities  without  recourse  to  coopera- 
Uve  arrangements  with  other  systenw.  Thus, 
failure  to  foster  joint  action  approaches 
would  undoubtedly  mean  Increased  concen- 
tration of  control  of  generation  in  the  United 
States  as  the  electric  Industry  Increasinglv 
turns  to  nuclear  power  for  power  production. 

b.  Direct  participation  by  all  utilities  in 
nuclear  sUitions  can  be  a  tieflnite  factor  in 
achieving  the  economic  advantages  of  nu- 
clear power  because  of  the  necessity  to  "build 
big."  Tlie  following  figures,  developed  by  Ro- 
land A.  Kampmeler.  consulting  engineer  of 
Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  and  formerly  of 
TVA.  give  some  idea  of  relative  costs  asso- 
ciated with  size: 
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Plant  siz« 


1.000  MW 


250  MW 


60  MW 


Relatrve  costs ' 

Investment  p«rkw.-hr i 

Fuel  cost  per  kw  -hr '".'.'.'.'.". H  1 

Labor  cost  per  kw.-hr '.'.'.". 1 

Total  cost  per  kw.-br I. j 


1.3 
1,2 
Z.Q 
1.3 


1.7 
1.5 
4.0 
1,8 


15  MW 


2.2 

2.5 
8.0 
2.5 


c.  Because  of  certain  characteristics  of 
nuclear  power,  there  are  a  finite  number  of 
locations  In  which  atomic  stations  can  be 
placed.  Siting  considerations — such  as  health 
and  safety  factors,  requirements  for  land 
and  water,  problems  of  "thermal  pollution" 
and  limited  transportability  of  pressure  ves- 
sels— are  considerably  more  restrictive  than 
those  currently  associated  with  fossil-fueled 
plants.  These  considerations  Intensify  the 
need  for  Joint  actions  In  building  nuclear 
power  stations. 

d.  Air  pollution  problems  posed  by  fossil- 


fueled  generation  stations  have  created  an 
incentive  to  move  to  nuclear  power  plants. 
The  motivation  is  often  as  strong  for  small 
systems  as  for  large,  but  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  this  solution  in  the  former  case  may 
be  totally  dependent  on  joint  action  with 
one  or  more  other  utilities  (due  to  the  econo- 
mies of  scale)  while  a  large  system  may  be 
In  a  position  to  implement  the  "atomic  an- 
swer" without  aid  from  other  systems. 

An  over-rldlng  reason  for  facilitating  joliit 
action  in  the  construction  of  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  Is  to  Insure  that  smaller  systems 


have  an  equal  opjKirtunlty  to  take  part  In 
nuclear  power  development.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  Congressman  Moss,  nuclear  p)ower  Is 
a  technology  which  was  Initiated,  fostered, 
and  developed  through  use  of  Federal  funds. 
It  would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  to  find  that  the  result  of  this  In- 
vestment was  to  secure  a  de  facto  monopoly 
of  the  end  product  for  a  few  large  privately 
owned  electric  utilities. 

If  the  above  reasons  for  implementing 
joint  action  In  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants  are  valid,  why 
does  the  concept  pose  a  problem?  The  answer 
Is  two-fold; 

a.  Many  private  power  companies,  capable 
singly  or  In  combination  with  other  private- 
ly owned  companies  of  building  nuclear  pow- 
er plants,  oppose  partlclpmtlon  by  local  ptib- 
Ucly  owned  utilities,  as  was  mentioned  In  the 
discussion  above  on  Joint  action. 

To  the  extent  that  private  power  com- 
panies aid  publicly  owned  electric  utilities 
in  obtaining  a  low-cost  source  of  power,  the 
companies  assert  they  are  strengthening  their 
competition.  When  limited  to  the  confines 
of  private  power  company  interests,  the 
argument  Is  undoubtedly  accurate.  But  In 
the  context  of  the  public  Interest  In  "com- 
petition by  comparison".  It  Is  equally  obvious 
that  It  falls.  Furthermore,  fundamental  fair- 
ness dictates  that  publicly  owned  electric 
systems  should  not  be  denied  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  benefits  of 
nuclear  power  in  view  of  the  massive  public 
expenditure  to  achieve  economic  nuclear 
power. 

Private  power  companies  also  allegedly  fear 
that  they  will  lose  a  source  of  revenue  If 
present  wholesale  customers  switch  from 
power  purchases  to  participation  in  a  nuclear 
generating  plant.  Regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  fear  Is  phantom,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  even  If  every  company  whole- 
sale customer  In  the  country  switched  from 
purchase  to  joint  generation  through  partic 
Ipation  m  a  nuclear  plant  (a  highly  unlikely 
possibility),  the  companies  would  lose  only 
6  4';  of  present  revenues,  hardly  a  cata- 
strophic decrease  when  It  Is  remembered 
thnt  this  fipvire  is  about  the  same  as  the 
companies'  annual  rate  of  revenue  growth 
for  other  cu.'=tomers. 

Private  power  companies  also  like  to  charge 
that  they  are  somehow  unfairly  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  unwelcome  weight  of  local 
public  power  systems  who  seek  a  "free  ride" 
on  the  coat  tails  of  "free  enterprise"  solu- 
tions. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Municipalities  certainly  expect  to 
pay  for  what  they  get.  What  they  seek  is 
"equal"  not  "special"  opportunity,  and  they 
fully  expect  to  "put  their  money  where 
their  mouth  Is."  Furthermore  their  partici- 
pation in  the  building  of  nuclear  power  sta- 
tions might  make  It  possible  to  build  larger 
stations  than  otherwise  would   be  possible. 

b  The  second  reason  for  difficulty  In  im- 
plementing the  concept  of  joint  action  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, states  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  development,  use,  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so 
as  to  "make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare."  "improve  the  gener.al 
welfare,"  "increase  the  standard  of  living." 
and  "strengthen  free  competition  in  private 
enterprise,"  Nuclear  matters  are  to  be  regu- 
lated "In  the  national  Interest."  The  Act 
also  asserts  that  one  of  Its  purposes  is  to  pro- 
vide for  "a  program  to  encourage  widespread 
participation  In  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
common  defense  and  securtly  and  with  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public." 

However,  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  power  reactors,  AEC  has  chosen  to 
take  a  narrow  view  of  Its  responsibilities  as 


outlined   In    the   declaration,   findings,   and 

purpose  of  the  Act.  AEC's  regulatory  staST 
has  suggested  that  the  Commission's  licens- 
ing responsibilities  under  the  Act  are  limited 
to  questions  Involving  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  against  radio- 
logical hazards  and  assurance  of  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  has  opposed  the  in- 
tervention of  municipalities  who  seek  to  par- 
ticipate In  nuclear  power  plants  proposed  by 
private  power  companies,  contending  that  the 
municipalities  do  not  have  an  Interest  which 
Is  aflfected  by  such  proceedings  and  that  AEC 
cannot  grant  the  relief  sought. 

Despite  this  general  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  regulatorj'  staff,  one  Commission  li- 
censing board  has  arrived  at  a  contrary  con- 
clusion on  procedure,  allowing  municipal  in- 
tervention on  the  grounds  of  econoinlc  in- 
terest. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
while  AEC's  regulatory  staff  has  chosen  to 
apply  a  restricted  view  to  the  participation 
question,  in  another  area  of  atomic  energy 
the  Commission  Itself  has  found  that  the 
words  of  the  Act  give  it  a  responsibility  to 
study  and  foster  participation  and  compe- 
tition In  the  nuclear  equipment  manufactvir- 
ing  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  f)olnt  Involv- 
ing Intervention.  AEC's  present  policy  of  li- 
censing all  nuclear  power  plants  as  "research 
and  development"  facilities  has  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  application  of  certain  public 
protections  which  become  operative  only 
when  "commercial"  licenses  are  granted.  In 
the  case  of  "commercial"  licenses,  the  appli- 
cant receives  a  non-exclusive  license,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  required  to  render  and 
publish  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
proposed  license  would  tend  to  create  or 
maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws,  written  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion must  be  submitted  to  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  to  utilities  within  transmission  dis- 
tance of  the  plant,  and.  in  the  case  of  con- 
flicting applications  for  a  limited  opportunity 
to  construct  a  plant,  preferenc-e  Is  to  be  ac- 
corded to  high-cost  power  areas  and  to  public 
or  cooperative  bodies.  To  date.  AEC  has  de- 
clined to  make  the  statutory  "finding  of  prac- 
tical value"  which  would  trigger  "commer- 
cial"  licensing. 

Yet.  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that 
large  light  water  reactors  are  of  practical 
value  for  IndustrlaJ  and  commercial  ptir- 
poses,  and  are  "commercial"  in  every  real 
sense  of  the  word. 

This  fact  Is  widely  recognized.  As  long  as 
three  years  s^o  an  Interdepartmental  energy 
study  published  by  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  asserted  that:  "Light-water  reac- 
tors are  developed  to  the  {xsint  where  they 
are  being  sold  commercially,  hence  Govern- 
ment support  of  this  reactor  type  Is  being 
phased  out." 

Many  municipal  electric  systems  believe 
that  a  reasonable  chance  on  the  part  of  all 
utilities  to  participate  directly  in  the  bene- 
fits of  nuclear  power  plants  would  be  mate- 
rially enhanced  by  la)  AEC  recognition  of  a 
statutory  responsibility  to  encourage  and 
support  "equal  opportunity"  for  consumer- 
owned  systems  In  the  licensing  of  atomic 
stations  for  joint  use.  and  (b)  a  prompt  find- 
ing by  the  Commission  that  large  light  water 
reactors  have  "practical  value"  and  must  be 
licensed  as  "commercial"  plants. 

If  existing  law  is  inadequate  to  Insure  full 
and  fair  participation  by  smaller  electric 
systems,  then  Congressional  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  for  the  purpose  of  prop- 
erly protecting  the  public  interest  In  nuclear 
power.  Nuclear  p>ower  promises  to  become  too 
important  to  the  national  welfare  to  permit 
it  to  become  the  private  province  of  a  hand- 
ful of  companies. 

4.  Role  of  regulation.  With  the  Increasing 
degree  of  Interconnection  among  electric 
utilities,  thereby  bringing  more  and  more 
private  power  companies  under  the  Jurisdic- 


tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  regu- 
latory activity  of  FPC  has  assumed  greatly 
increased  importance  to  local  public  power 
systems  in  recent  years. 

Thus,  nearly  1.000  local  public  power  utili- 
ties now  obtain  all  or  part  of  their  power 
from  jxiwer  companies  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Be- 
cause most  of  these  utiUtles  are  small  and 
under  today's  conditions  would  not  find  it 
economical  to  generate  their  own  power  re- 
quirements unless  they  are  able  to  build 
large  facilities  Jointly  or  own  a  "piece"  of  a 
large  facility,  the  very  existence  of  many 
of  these  utilities  will  depend  upon  their 
ability  to  sectire  wholesale  power  at  reason- 
able rates  and  under  equitable  terms. 

The  local  public  power  systems  conse- 
quently have  a  vital  stake  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  responsibilities  to  regu- 
late charges  and  contract  conditions  of  Ju- 
risdictional companies  which  sell  power  to 
municipalities  and  other  public  agencies. 

Local  public  power  systems  have  fotmd 
that  the  Federal  Power  Act  represents  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  remedial  relief  from 
existing  Inequities  in  rate  level,  rate  design, 
restrictive  provisions,  discrimination,  and  in- 
terconnection. Sometimes  these  complaints 
c^n  be  settled  informally,  with  the  Commis- 
sion staff  serving  as  mediator.  In  other  situ- 
ations, a  formal  proceeding  is  required.  In 
either  event,  the  ability  of  small  systems  to 
deal  on  equal  terms  with  large  wholesale 
suppliers  has  been  materially  enhanced.  Here 
are  a  few  examples  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished through  application  of  FPC  Juris- 
diction: 

1.  The  mtuiUipal  utility  of  Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts,  had  been  served  for  years  by 
a  devious  route  which  brought  power  to 
Shrewsbury  via  two  affiliated  power  com- 
panies, both  operating  at  the  Shrewsbury 
substation.  The  city  was  forced  to  pay  the 
higher  rates  of  one  of  the  companies,  and 
went  to  the  PPC  for  help  In  obtaining  direct 
service  from  the  company  with  the  lower 
rate.  FPC  ru!ed  with  the  city  and  ordered 
New  England  Power  Company  to  serve  the 
municipal  utility  at  Its  lower  rate.  Savings  to 
the  city  are  estimated  at  more  than  $40,000 
annually. 

2.  Six  cities  In  Wisconsin  filed  a  protest 
with  "FPC  over  a  proposed  rate  Increase  by 
Wisconsin-Michigan  Power  Company.  The 
company  had  filed  new  rates  which  would 
have  Increased  the  cities'  wholesale  costs 
from  13 To  to  3095-.  The  cities  appealed  to  FPC 
to  reject  the  new  rate  schedule  or  to  provide 
for  hearings  on  the  new  rates,  contending 
that  their  contracts  with  the  company  did 
not  provide  for  such  unilateral  action.  The 
Commission  suspended  the  rate  increase  and 
called  for  hearings.  After  a  full-scale  case, 
the  Commission  ordered  refunds  of  almost 
$500,000  to  nine  of  the  company's  wholesale 
customers.  The  FPC  also  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  about  $50,000  per  year  in  the  com- 
pany's proposed  new  rate. 

3.  Georgia  Power  Company  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  restricted  Its  municipal  custom- 
ers from  reselling  power  for  Industrial  and 
commercial  loads  above  certain  sizes.  FPC 
asked  the  company  to  show  cause  why  s'.ich 
rate  schedule  provisions  should  be  main- 
tained, and  a  hearing  was  held.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  these  limitations  were  "un- 
just, unreasonable  and  unduly  discrimina- 
tory", and  ordered  them  eliminated  It  is  not 
"normally  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est for  a  wholesale  supplier  of  electric  power 
to  restrict  the  manner  In  which  its  customer 
may  resell  the  power."  the  Commission  said. 

4.  A  protest  filed  with  FPC  by  North  Aiile- 
boro.  Mass,  was  settled  when  Massachusetts 
Electric  agreed  to  withdraw  an  increase  in 
wholesale  charges  of  $38,800.  covering  an  18- 
month  period. 

5  Thirteen  small  municipal  systems  In 
Kansas,  operating  as  a  group  through  their 
state  association,  brought  an  informal  com- 
plaint before   the  FPC   staff   charging   that 
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rat«8  charged  by  Western  Light  &  Telephone 
Co.  were  unreasonably  high.  Subsequent 
negotiations  with  the  company  and  PPC  staff 
resulted  In  a  rate  reduction  of  about  >40,000 
annually. 

6.  The  Village  of  Preeport,  New  York, 
sought  an  economically  desirable  pooling 
agreement  with  Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 
which  the  company  refused  to  grant,  offering 
Instead  to  buy  the  Freeport  system.  An  in- 
formal complaint  to  the  FPC  yielded  a  satis- 
factory pooling  agreement  which  Insured  the 
integrity  of  the  Preeport  system. 

7.  In  Florida,  a  complaint  filed  with  the 
PPC  by  10  Florida  cities  against  Florida 
Power  Corporation  stimulated  a  Commission 
investigation  and  a  10%  reduction  in  whole- 
sale power  costs  and  estimated  annual  sav- 
ings of  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Similarly,  the 
complaint  of  the  City  of  Clewlaton  against 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Company,  which  had 
refused  to  provide  direct  service,  acted  as 
a  spur  to  Informal  negotiations  between 
Olewlston  and  Its  supplier  which  resulted  In 
a  rate  reduction  to  Clewlaton  of  5  5  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

During  fiscal  year  1966,  the  number  of 
wholesale  rate  filings  submitted  to  PPC 
reached  the  highest  level  In  the  Commission's 
history,  exceeding  even  the  2  576  filed  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  A  total  of  2,649  rate 
filings  were  received  and  2,798  were  com- 
pleted during  fiscal  year  1966.  Rate  reduc- 
tions of  more  than  $6,500,000  were  accepted 
for  filing.  Rate  Increases  accepted  for  filing 
amounted  to  only  $56,000.  Staff  activity  was 
responsible  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
reductions,  following  studies  which  indicated 
that  lower  rates  were  warranted.  At  the  end 
of  the  1966  fiscal  year  there  were  34  rate 
studies  in  progress,  of  which  22  were  full  cost 
of  service  studies. 

PPC  regulation  also  Is  of  Increasing  signifi- 
cance with  respect  to  the  ability  of  local  pub- 
lic power  systems  to  participate  In  power 
pooling  plans.  Two  Important  cases  now 
pending  before  the  Commission — involving 
the  Crisp  County  Power  Commission  of  Cor- 
dele,  Ga  ,  and  the  City  of  Gainesville,  Fla. — 
bring  into  focus  the  Important  question  of 
the  ability  of  smaller  generating  utilities  to 
partlclp>ate  In  power  pools  as  equals,  and 
with  due  recognition  being  given  to  the 
mutual  advantages  which  both  the  smaller 
local  public  systems  and  the  larger  utilities 
receive  from  participation  In  power  pools  by 
the  local  public  power  sy'stems 

The  action  of  the  FPC  In  the  cases  I  have 
described  makes  It  clear  that  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous FPC  Is  an  essential  element  If  the  present 
pluralistic  character  of  the  electric  Industry — 
with  both  large  systems  and  small,  both  pub- 
lic and  private — Is  to  be  preserved  and  en- 
hanced. 

5.  Strengthening  of  Federal  Power  Act.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Power  Act  is  adequate  for 
the  regulation  of  wholesale  rates  charged  by 
power  companies  to  local  public  power  sys- 
tems, the  Act  should  be  modernized  in  some 
respects.  For  example,  I  have  already  indi- 
cated. In  the  discussion  of  "Joint  Action" 
above,  that  It  might  be  neceoeary  to  broaden 
the  Act  In  order  to  assure  wheeling  rights 
for  all  utilities  over  high  voltage  lines.  The 
following  amendments  also  should  be  con- 
sidered : 

(a)  Power  supply  planning.  Most  of  the 
pools  which  have  been  established  thus  far 
limit  membership  to  utilities  which  have 
their  own  generating  capacity;  and.  In  some 
cases,  the  pools  have  been  reluctant  to  admit 
any  public  agency  or  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive, irrespective  of  wheth«r  or  not  the  con- 
sumer owned  utility  has  generating  capacity. 

The  rationale  for  this  policy  is  that  the 
pools  are  concerned  only  with  generation  and 
transmission  of  power,  and  hence  utilities 
which  have  distribution  systems  only  do  not 
have  a  legitimate  role  in  connection  with  op- 
eration of  the  pools.  The  arbitrary  exclusion 
of  non -generating  utllltie*  strikes  hardest  at 
the   municipally   owned   utlUtlea   and  rural 


electric  cooperatives,  both  of  which  groups 
consist  largely  of  utilities  which  do  not  have 
generating  capacities. 

The  exclusion  of  non-generating  utilities 
from  participating  in  power  pools  effectively 
shuts  these  utilities  out  from  the  planning  of 
pMDwer  facilities,  despite  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  facilities  might  be  built  to  furnish 
power  requirements  of  distribution  utilities. 
Thus,  the  distribution  utilities  become  "cap- 
tive" customers,  with  no  real  voice  In  the 
planning  of  power  supplies  for  their  region 
and  for  their  own  needs. 

Although  a  distribution  utility  may  be  too 
small  at  one  time  to  own  generating  facili- 
ties, unusual  growth  patterns  or  other  fac- 
tors might  well  make  it  feasible  for  such  a 
utility  to  be  engaged  in  generation  In  the 
future.  The  incentive  for  a  utility  which  has 
been  a  wholesale  purchaser  of  electricity  to 
own  generation  lies  in  the  fact  that  under 
existing  regulatory  practices,  prices  paid  are 
refiective  of  total  system  costs  of  the  seller, 
and  no  test  of  efficiency  la  applied.  In  other 
words,  the  buyer  receives  only  indirectly  the 
benefits  of  new.  large  generating  plants. 
However,  with  direct  participation  in  owner- 
ship of  new  plants,  a  publicly  owned  system 
can  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  advanced 
technology. 

Yet.  the  exclusion  of  non-generating  utili- 
ties from  regional  power  supply  planning 
limits  the  opportunity  of  these  utilities  to 
become  generating  utilities  in  the  future, 
or  to  hold  part  ownership  in  new  generating 
facilities. 

The  significance  of  participating  In  power 
planning  pools  was  well  stated  last  week  in 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Staff  Brief 
on  Exceptions  filed  by  Commission  Staff 
Counsel  George  F.  Bruder  on  October  12, 
1967  In  Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co. 
(Project  No.  1889)  and  The  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  Company,  The  Hartford 
Electric  Light  Co.  and  Western  Massachusetts 
Electric  Co.  (Project  No.  2485) . 

Said  Mr.  Bruder:  "In  general,  the  business 
advantage  to  a  utility — whether  publicly 
owned  or  investor-owner — of  participating  In 
regional  planning  activities  is  that  it  is  in  a 
better  position  to  know  what  opportunities 
are  available  to  it  and  to  propose  a  course  of 
action  which  will  serve  its  needs.  To  use  a 
simple  illustration,  a  utility  which  is  privy 
to  regional  planning  will  usually  have  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  where  power  might  be 
bought  and  where  It  might  be  sold.  Or  if  a 
utility  knows  of  plans  for  an  emerging  re- 
gional grid.  It  will  be  able  to  propose  change 
In  the  design  and  location  of  the  lines  to 
Its  advantage,  and  It  can  more  efBclently 
develop  its  own  transmission  system  and 
schedule  the  installation  of  generation.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  utility  has  a  good 
site  for  a  generating  station.  The  decision  as 
to  what  size  plant  to  Install  at  the  site  may 
depend  in  part  on  the  proximity  of  extra 
high  voltage  lines.  A  utility  which  is  not 
familiar  with  the  plans  for  regional  trans- 
mission Is  at  an  obvious  disadvantage  in 
making  the  Judgment  as  to  how  large  a  plant 
!t  should  build.  (Conversely,  of  course,  those 
planning  the  grid  are  handicapped  If  they 
do  not  know  of  the  utility's  plans  for  the 
site.)  Illustrations  of  this  sort  could  be  spun 
out  at  great  length.  The  point  Is  that  in  an 
Increasingly  Interconnected  and  Interde- 
pendent electric  Industry,  regional  planning 
constantly  grows  more  valuable  to  the  in- 
dividual utility." 

One  remedy  for  permitting  all  utilities  to 
participate  In  regional  power  supply  plan- 
ning can  be  found  In  the  proposed  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act,  which  provides  for 
representation  of  all  utilities — generating 
and  non-generating — In  the  regional  coun- 
cils which  would  be  formed  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  The  provision  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Act  for  refwesentatlon  of  the  non- 
generating  utilities  in  regional  councils  Is  a 
recognition    of    the    legitimate    role    which 


these  utilities  should  be  accorded  in  regional 
power  supply  planning. 

(b)  Reliability  of  service.  In  citing  the 
goals  of  a  national  power  policy,  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  assuring  reliability 
of  service.  The  widespread  Importance  at- 
tached to  this  subject  is  indicated  by  the 
unanimous  endorsement  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  of  the  proposed  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act. 

Pending  completion  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  this  bill  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  a  special  committee  and  five  sub- 
committees of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  I  would  reserve  further  com- 
ment on  this  bin  at  this  time. 

However,  as  I  indicated  previously,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  unrealistic  to  assert  that  the 
Federal  government  should  exercise  no  re- 
sponsibility for  reliability  of  electric  service. 
The  maintenance  of  reliable  service  la  too  Im- 
portant to  our  national  welfare  and  national 
defense  for  the  Federal  government  to  re- 
main aloof  from  this  problem.  It  seems  to 
me.  therefore,  that  the  question  Is  not 
whether  the  Federal  government  should  ex- 
ercise any  responsibility  in  this  field,  but 
rather  the  extent  and  nature  of  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Thus,  any  truly  modern  national  power 
policy  undoubtedly  will  make  provision  for 
assurance  of  reliable  electric   service. 

Aside  from  the  specific  provisions  covered 
by  the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act,  the 
broadening  of  national  power  policy  which  I 
have  already  discussed  would,  I  believe,  as- 
sist materially  In  assuring  more  reliable  elec- 
tric service  by  permitting  the  publicly  owned 
electric  utilities  to  play  a  more  viable  role 
in  the  planning,  construction  and  operation 
of  electric  facilities. 

6.  Applicability  of  antitrust  laws.  Tech- 
nological trends  and  the  attendant  forma- 
tion of  power  pools  are  placing  In  a  new 
i>erspectlve  the  antitrust  laws  relating  to 
electric    utilities. 

In  addition  to  whatever  application  gen- 
eral antitrust  laws  may  have.  Congress  has 
enacted  several  statutes  containing  anti- 
trust provisions  directly  related  to  utility 
operation.  For  example,  the  Federal  Power 
Act  provides  in  Section  10(h)  with  respect 
to  licensing  of  hydroelectric  projects  that 
"combinations,  agreements,  arrangements, 
or  understandings,  express  or  Implied,  to 
limit  the  output  of  electrical  energy,  to  re- 
strain trade,  or  to  fix,  maintain  or  Increase 
prices  for  electrical  energy  or  Fervice  are 
hereby  prohibited."  The  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  provides  specifically  In  Section  106 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  relieves  any  person 
from  operation  of  Federal  antitrust  statutes, 
and  permits  suspension  or  revocation  of  a  re- 
actor license  upon  violation;  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  required  to  report  to 
the  Attorney  General  information  regarding 
possible  violations  of  antitrust  policies,  and 
to  seek  a  determination  from  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  whether  or  not  proposed  ac- 
tivities of  an  application  for  a  commercial 
reactor  license  "tend  to  create  or  maintain 
a  situation  Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws." 

With  respect  to  Section  10(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  cited  above,  an  ImjKirtant 
development  occurred  last  week  In  a  land- 
mark case  now  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  case,  which  I  have 
cited  earlier.  Involves  the  application  of  The 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co.,  The  Hart- 
ford Electric  Light  Co..  and  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  for  a  license  un- 
der Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  for  the 
proposed  Northfleld  Mountain  pumped  stor- 
age development.  Project  No.  2485,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  the  application  of 
the  Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  to 
amend  its  license  for  the  existing  Tumeri 
Falls  development.  Project  No.  1889,  to  au- 
thorize the  raising  of  the  Turners  Falls  re- 
servoir so  that  it  may  be  used  as  tne  lower 
pool  of  the  pumped  storage  development. 
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The  Municipal  Electric  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  electric  departments  of 
the  City  of  Chlcopee,  Town  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  Town  of  Wakefield  raised  the  Issue  as  to 
whether  the  applicants  are  In  compliance 
with  Section  10(h).  As  stated  by  FPC  staff 
counsel,  the  municipals  claim  "that  appli- 
cants are  party  to  the  concerted  exclusion  of 
the  municipals  from  various  bulk  power 
projects  which  are  being  developed  or 
planned  In  New  England.  They  argue  that 
this  exclusion  Is  being  accomplished,  at  least 
m  part,  by  barring  the  municipals  from  the 
regional  planning  activities  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council  of  New  England." 

I  have  already  quoted  the  remarks  of  FPC 
staff  counsel  as  to  the  Importance  of  per- 
muting the  municipal  systems  to  take  part  in 
regional  planning  activities.  It  Is  significant 
that  FPC  staff  counsel,  in  Exceptions  to  the 
Examiner's  decision,  found  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts municipals  were  denied  participa- 
tion In  the  planning  activities  of  the  New 
England  electric  power  companies,  and  that 
such  exclusion  was  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  municipals.  The  type  of  anti- 
trust violation  which  the  Massachusetts 
municipals  appear  to  allege  in  these  proceed- 
ings has  been  called  a  "bottleneck"  agree- 
ment, according  to  FPC  staff  counsel. 

The  staff's  proposal  is  that  "the  Commis- 
sion grant  the  applications  but  make  clear 
that  It  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  im- 
proper exclusionary  practice  and  that  It  ex- 
pects applicants  to  take  the  necessary  action 
either  to  terminate  the  practice  or  at  least  to 
free  themselves  of  any  further  association 
with  It." 

Although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mission will  concur  In  the  staff  counsel's 
wholly  commendable  and  statesmanlike  rec- 
ommendations. It  should  be  noted  that  Sec- 
tion 10(h)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  has  lim- 
ited applicability.  In  that  It  comes  Into  play 
only  In  connection  with  the  licensing  of  hy- 
droelectric projects.  Absent  such  a  project  in 
a  region,  the  provision  is  not  helpful  to  those 
utilities  which  are  excluded  from  power  pools. 

Thus,  It  Is  heartening  that  Commissioner 
Ross  of  the  Federal  Power  Comml.ofilon  stated 
last  year  at  a  legal  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
American  Public  Power  Association:  "Where 
a  pool  deliberately  sets  pooling  terms  that 
arbitrarily  discriminate  against  small  sys- 
tems, without  economic  Just'.ficatlon.  then  It 
Is  clear  to  me  that  the  antitrust  provisions 
against  discrimination  and  restraint  of  trade 
should  apply  to  the  pool.  Mergers  of  Inde- 
pendent companies  with  discriminatory  pro- 
visos against  smaller  companies  in  the  area 
should  likewise  be  scrutinized  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  antitrust  Implications 
before  it  gives  approval  to  such  a  trans- 
action," 

The  Importance  of  antitrust  laws  in  con- 
nection with  a  regulated  Industry  such  as  the 
electric  Industry  also  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Donald  F.  Turner,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Antitrust  Division.  Department  of 
Justice.  In  testimony  presented  on  July  13, 
1966  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  S.  3136.  Mr.  Turner  declared: 

'The  fact  that  an  Industry  Is  regulated, 
does  not.  In  Itself,  show  that  the  firms  within 
the  Industry  should  be  excepted  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws.  Regulation 
and  competition  may  both  help  to  achieve 
efficiency  and  productivity  In  Industries  with 
certain  technical  characteristics — such  as 
the  electric  p>ower  industry — regulation  may 
be  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  Insure  an 
efficient  allocation  of  resources.  But.  com- 
petition may  still  play  an  Impwrtant  role  in 
Insuring  that  s^ich  Industries  operate  ef- 
ficiently. After  all,  where  there  Is  regula- 
tion and  no  competition,  flrms  may  become 
lazy,  for  they  may  feel  that  they  are.  In 
effect,  guaranteed  a  profit.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  regulated  firms  also  face  some  competition, 
they  may  work  harder  to  keep  costs  down,  to 


Improve  the  quality  of  their  service,  or  to  have   been   in   an   enrtronmeni   of   vigorous 

devote   sufficient   resources   to  research   and  Institutional      competition      with      publicly 

innovation.  Thus   the   antitrvist   laws   apply  owned  electric  utilities. 

to  many  regulated  areas  of  the  economy  such         it  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 

as  insurance,  banking,  communications,  fuel  forces  of  technology  and  economic  strength 

and  agriculture.  in  recent  years  have  been  leaning  in  the  di- 

"At  the  present  time  the  power  Industry  is  rection  of  the  private  companies,  and  positive 
Just  beginning  to  feel  the  competitive  spur,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  national 
Many  of  the  same  technologiC4i.l  advances  that  government — and  by  the  publicly  owned 
make  pooling  and  interconnection  possible  utilities  themselves— if  public  power  is  to 
also  make  possible  new  forms  of  competition,  continue  to  flourish.  I  believe  it  is  In  the 
For  example,  a  firm  with  surplus  energy  or  national  Interest  that  we  take  those  steps. 
extra  generating  capacity  can  attempt  to  By  doing  so,  public  power,  by  Its  very  nature 
sell  and  transport  electricity  to  an  area  with  as  a  public  enterprise,  can  be  of  Invaluable 
a  power  deficit,  and,  in  doing  so,  it  may  com-  assistance  in  meeting  many  of  the  goals  of  a 
pete  with  other  firms  also  having  surplus  national  power  policy,  such  as  increased  re- 
ene.ey  or  extra  generating  capacity  to  sell,  liability  of  service,  availability  of  an  abun- 
Simlliarly,  companies  may  compete  to  ex-  dance  of  low  cost  power,  conservation  of 
change  power  with  areas  that  have  offsetting  natural  resources,  regard  for  esthetic  consld- 
peak  periods.  Competition  In  the  industry  eratlons,  assisting  In  the  national  defense, 
will  probably  become  more,  rather  than  less,  and  giving  people  a  freedom  of  choice  to  pro- 
important."  vide  their  own  electric  service  or  to  delegate 

As    the    electric    Industry    becomes    larger  this   Important   responsibility    to   a    private 

and  more  complex.  It  is  apparent  that  the  company. 

antitrust  laws   as  a  protection  for  the  smaller  ^^pp^NoiX  A-ELECTRIC  UTILITY  INDUSTRY.  1965 

utilities,  will  become  of  greater  importance. 

The   application— or  lack  of  application— of  ELECTRIC  OPERATING  REVENUES 

these  laws  to  tlie  utility  Industry  In  the  next  jDollar  amounts  in  thousands] 

few  years  may  well  indicate  whether  changes  

are  needed  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  Percent 

a  modern  national  power  policy.  ^^^        industry 

Tlie  recommendations  which  I  have  sub-  j. 

mltted  are  based  on  the  assumptions  that 

(HI    the   pluralistic    nature   of   our    electric  Local  public  systems $2,295,185         13.4 

industry  should  be  pre.served,  and  (b)  mean-  I'^'^^^^H',^"""^"'" "•937'9l6  '55 

Ingful  institutional  competition  should  exist  Federal'Gover'nmBnl.".;!.'." "'."".".".'        516.' 745  3,0 

between   the  public   and   private  sectors   of  

the  Industry.  Much  of  the  success  which  has  INSTALLED  CAPACITY 

been  achieved  to  date  In  America's  electric 

Industry  can  be  attributed  to  these  factors.  |ln  thousimi;  ot  kilowatUj 

New  situations   new  technology,  new  trends  Local  public  systems 34.945  14.3 

In  our  national  life,  and  new  leaders  oemand  pnyaie  power  companiw 177,478  72.3 

new  thinking  and  new  relationships.  The  pat-  REA  botrowcrs 2  800  1.1 

terns  that  have  existed  in  the  past  may  no  federal  Govetnment 30,133  12.3 

longer   be   appropriate   or   applicable   to   the — - 

conditions  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Thus,  old  NUMBER  OF  CUSTOMERS 

rivalries  may  cease,  old  conflicts  may  be  set- 

tied,  new  relationships  mlRht  be  formed  ..  .  Local  public  systems c??52'2H  lie 

,    „_„    „„„«!„»„    ^„„    o,i,,«     vo*      i„    fV,o  Private  power  companies 51.248.586  77.6 

and    new    conflicts    may    arise.    Yet.    in    the  r^a  borVowers  5,541,478  8.4 

evolution  of  our  national  power  policy.  I  be-  Federal  Government  (not  applicable) 

lieve  that  we  must  adhere  steadfastly  to  the 

pluralistic    nature    of    the    electric    industry  ^ET  ELECTRIC  PLANT  INVESTMENT 

and  to  the  desirability  of  vigorous  competi-  ,„  „  .      .^        j  , 

tion  between  public  and  private  power.  [Dollar  amounts  m  thousands) 

Although   my  orientation  understandably  Local  public  systems         $7,781,381  12.2 

is  toward  the  public  sector  of  the  Industry,  Private  power  companies 46,072,178  2.3 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  recommendations  REA  borrowers... 3.575,868  75.6 

I  have  submitted  today  would  be  detrimental  Federal  government 6,339,000  9.9 

to  the  long-range  interests  of  the  prlvatelv  - 

i-iwnad    nowpr    romnanlps     To    the    contrarv  Source:  Private  company,  local  public  and  Federal  po,ver  sta- 

own«a    power    companies     10    tne    con ixary,  ,jj„e5  p,oej,ed  ,,on,  ^^(,^^31  po„e,  commission  reports.  Rural 

experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  private  electnccocperativedata  is Itom  Rural  Electnfi cation  Admmistra- 

companles  are  perhaps  healthiest  where  they  iion. 

APPENDIX  B-LOCAL  PUBLICLY  OWNED  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS  AND  PRIVATELY  OWNED  POWER  COMPANIES  PERFORMANCE 

COMPARISONS.  l!i6S 


Average  annual  kilowatt- 
hour  consumption 


Average  revenue  per 

kilowatt-hour 

(cents) 


Average  annual  biN 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Sales  to  residential  consumers:  1965 4,618  6,634  2.39 

Sales  to  commercial  and  industrial  consumers: 
1965 79.201  66,396  1.40 


1.53 

1.18 


$110.53 

1,109.26 


$101. 26 

783.93 


EXPENSE  ITEMS,  MANAGERIAL 


Accounting  and  collec-        Promotion  and  adver-  Administrative  and 

fions  per  customer         fising  per  $100  revenue     general  per  $100  revenue 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


1965. 


$7.06 


$6.15 


$1.79 


$1.14 


$6.23 


$5.80 


Production  per  kilowatt-      Transmission  per  kilo- 
hour  sold  (in  mills)         watt-hour  sold  (in  mills) 


Distribution  per 
customer 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public         Pnvate 


Public 


1965. 


3.98 


4.34 


a  21 


a  15 


$17.48 


$17.93 


Source:  All  fij 
Federal  Power 


igures  reproduced  from  or  derived  Irom  "Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United  States,  1965";  privately  owned 
(fommlssion  S-178. 1%7;  publicly  owned.  Federal  Power  Commission,  March,  1967. 
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APPENDIX  c  (.j^p  amounts  allowed  for  the  same  agen- 

ELECTRic  OPERATING  REVENUES  cics  last  year. 

(Ooiiar  amounts  in  Uiousandsi  When   the  carryforward   obllgational 

— —  authority  is  considered  they  would  still 

1956                     196S                 Percentage  gain  have  about  $4.5  billion  more  spending 

1956  thrwgh  1965  money. 

I  recognize  that  an  excellent  argument 

Local  public  systems Jl,020,336               J2,295.185                       124.9  can  be  made  that  this  method  is  a  shnt 

Private  power  companies..^ 7.780,147                  13,400  050                           72  2  Litii  ue  iiiaue  mat  uus  meuiou  is  a  snot- 

REA  borrowers 471,929                937  986                    988  gun  approach,  a  mcat-tax  approach,  and 

Federal Goweinment 340.488                516,745                    siis  that  the  proper  way  to  cut  expenditures 

'■ is  for  the  Congress  to  cut  them  on  a 

INSTALLED  CAPACITY  proiect-by-projcct  basis  when  these  pro- 

II n  thousands  oikiiowattsi  grams  and  appropriation  bills  are  before 

the  Congress.  I   agree  completely  with 

Local  public  systems 11,777                       34,945                        196.7  that   reasoning     It   was   for   thnt    rpa^nr^ 

Private  power  companies 90,826                     177  478                         95  4  leahomn;-.    xi   was   lor   inai   reason 

REA  borrowers „ 925                   2*800                   202!7  that  While  we  Were  con.sidering  those  ap- 

Federai Government 17.553                  30,133                     71.7  propriation  bills  I  made  that  effort,  and 

we  had  21  rollcall  votes,  the  purpo.se  of 

""WBER  OF  CUSTOMERS which  was  to  reduce  the  appropriations 

as  they  were  recommended  by  the  Senate 

Local  public  systems 7,070.000                   9,260,052                           31.0  committee    Everv  one  of  those  21  pffnrt<: 

Private  power  companies 42,800,467                 51,248,586                          19.7  uuiuuiiiAce.  iLveiy  uiie  oi  uiohe  ^i  enOFts 

REA  borrowers 4,361,896              5,541,478                     27.0  failed.  The  Only  amendments  to  appro- 

Federsi  Government  (not  applicable) priation  bills  that  were  approved  by  the 

— Senate   on   rollcall   votes   were   amend- 

NET  ELECTRIC  PLANT  INVESTMENT  ments      adding      appropriations.      The 

— — — amendments  to  reduce  the  appropria- 

Locai  public  systems J3,373,698             $7,781,38!                   130.6  tions  were  all  rejected. 

R'S?or^::;s""'^"'";::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     tWi,*^^        *\-fiV^             'ii  Had  those  21  efforts  been  successful 

Federal  Government 3,969,000               6,339,000                      59.7  they  would  have  resulted  in  a  reduction 

of  S4.467  billion  and  would  have  achieved 

Source;  Private  company,  local  publicand  Federal  power  statistics  projected  from  Federal  Power  Commission  reports.  Rural  practically   the   same  result   we   are  try- 

electtic  cooperative  data  is  from  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  jng  tO  reach  now  by  the  pending  amend- 

^^_^^^__^__  ment.  But  we  were  unsuccessful  in  those 

efforts.  So  the  Senate  has  no  choice  now, 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING              which  were  appropriated  would  no  long-  if  we  want  to  cut  expenditures,  except  to 

BUSINESS                             er  be  available  but  would  automatically  adopt  an  amendment  of  this  nature  at 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there      ""^Yf/*^  }°  the  Federal  Treasury.  this  time. 

further  morning  business?  If  there  is  no          ^®  ^*^^  before  us   this   amendment  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Senate  wants 

further  morning  business  morning  busi-     '^''^^^^  ^°^'^  ™^"^*  *"  ^  ^"*  ^^^  reduc-  to  continue  with  these  expenditures  It 

ness  is  closed                                                    ^^°'^  ^"  expenditures  of  at  least  $5  bll-  should  reject  this  amendment,  and  by  so 

lion  during  the  1968  fiscal  year.  doing   the   Senate   will   have   approved 

^-^-^-^-^                           I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  spending    about    $10    billion    over   and 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,         the    fact    that    the    adoption    of    this  above  what  was  provided  last  year.  Bv 

1968                                   amendment  will  not  disrupt  the  opera-  our  votes  here  we  will  detei-mine  to  a 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under     '^th  iS Zlt^n'l^ell^sSZ'JJ^  '^?'  '"'""'  ''''  ''"'  ^^  the  urgency  of 

the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before     l^  ^g.^S^f  amo'n'g  Ihela^LL  te^rb'Snsile^e^'b"  rrwfad'oJr^'S 

SSchw"n  be  state's?  Ut?                        ^^^""^^  approximately  $4.5  to  $5  billion  Ss  sessTon    I  tWnk  the  Jery'least  th? 

Te  SsLATivE  CLE^^^^                               S  St"  ''''  "^"  ^''"''''  "''"'"'  '"^  Senate  Can  dois  to  adopt  this  amendment 

tion  .H.J.  Res.  888,   making  continuing     ^f  JS  seem  to  me  that  under  the  SmoT""   '''''  '''' '   ''^'^""^   '^'  ^' 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,     circumstances  the  adoption  of  this  re-  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 

^^The^nate^re^S' the  consideration     ^"^'^°"  I'^l  ""^^  least  that  the  Con-  dent.   I  yield   5  minutes  to  the  distin- 

of  n?e  Snt  rts^hi^?                                   gress  or  the  Senate  could  do  to  demon-  fished    Senator    from    Florida    fMr. 

01  tne  joint  resolution. gj-j-a^g  ^^at  we  are  concerned  about  these  Holland! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     exoendltures  VZ^  -ai^r  r  M.rr^    «,      r,      .^     .^    t 

ator    from    Delaware    fMr     Williams!     ^'^^"°""i^es.             .,     ,  .,                 ...  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

f.rL-rL^^Pd                               WILLIAMS]         I  mention  further  that  there  IS  nothing  surprised   at   the  fact   that   my   distin- 

is  retogiuzea.                                                  new  about  this  amendment.  This  same  guished  friend  from  Delaware    in  view 

Mr^    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr      amendment  was  before  the  Appropria-  of  his  many  positions  of  the  past,  and 

President,  we  are  under  controlled  time,     tions  Committee.  It  was  considered  by  m  view  of  the  fact  that  he  sits  on  the 

How  much   time   is   allocated   to  each     the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  un-  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Is  now  taking  the 

Z:.       T.T,T,oTT.T»T^     ^,^,^.^      ^       fortunately  it  was  rejected  as  a  part  of  position  which  he  has  just  stated  to  the 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The     the  resolution  which  is  now  before  us.  Senate 

Senator  has  13'.!.  minutes.  Each  side  has        This  is  identical  to  the  amendment  i  do  not  know  how  many  times  we  have 

Ki  ™,\^TTf;.wo     ,  T.  ,              r     ■  ,.     ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^'^  ^^  Representative  Bow  all   heard   the   Senator   from   Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield     and  is  exactly  the  same  as  was  passed  complain  of  the  fact  that  the  executive 

myself  3  minutes.                                            overwhelmingly  by  the  House  of  Repre-  department  was.  in  his  view  trespassing 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The     sentatives.  upon  the  precincts  of  the  legislative  de- 
Senator  from  Delaware.                                    As  to  the  need  for  this  amendment,  partment:   and  gaining  more  power  at 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.     let  me  review  these  facts  briefly.  As  I  the  expense  of  the  legislative  depart- 

President.  the  pending  amendment  in-     pointed  out  yesterday,  the  13  appropria-  ment.  Yet  the  distinguished  Senator  now 

volves  a  very  simple  question  for  the    tions  bills  upon  which  we  have  acted  asks  us   to   give  very  great  additional 

Senate    to   decide.   Under   the   existing     thus  far  this  year  have  been  Increased  power  to  the  Executive,  in  the  coming 

situation   the   budget   expenditures   are     by  the  Senate  by  $4,055  billion  over  the  year,  to  do  things  which  can  be  better 

estimated  to  be  $136.5  billion.  The  pro-     amounts  approved  by  the  House,  and  the  done  here,  and  which  are  being  better 

posed   amendment  provides  that  there     bills  carried  $3,175  billion  more  than  was  done  here. 

will  be  a  ceiling  of  $131.5  billion  on  ex-     appropriated  In  1967  for  the  same  agen-  i  say  again,  I  am  surprised  at  the 

penditures  in  fiscal  1968,  with  the  fur-     cies  involved  thereunder.  source  from  which  this  suggestion  comes, 

ther  proviso  that  the  $5  billion  obllga-         In  reality,  the  adoption  of  this  pend-  because  it  Is  a  suggestion  to  reduce  legis- 

tlonal  authority  that  Is  saved  thereby     ing  amendment  merely  brings  the  ap-  latlve  power  and  greatly  Increase  execu- 

wlll  be  rescinded.  Thus  the  $5  billion    proprlations  of  fiscal  1968  in  line  with  tive  power,  and  to  dump  our  problems 
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into  the  lap  of  the  Executive  with  cer- 
tain rather  general  instructions  stating 
that  he  should  make  reductions  in  ac- 
cord with  those  general  instructions,  but 
with  the  admission  that  there  must  be 
many  transfers,  and  that  many  objec- 
tives will  be  hurt  in  the  process  to  a  very 
large  degree. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few  min- 
utes I  have  had  compiled,  and  completed 
except  for  further  reductions  accom- 
plished this  morning,  the  reductions 
from  the  appropriations  budget  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  by  the  actions 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  during 
this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  predicting 
for  a  good  long  time  that  when  all  ap- 
propriation bills  are  enacted  we  would 
find  that  we  had  cut  appropriations  $5 
billion.  I  find  now  that  I  have  been  too 
cor.servative  in  my  expectations  and 
predictions,  because,  as  compiled  by  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  reductions  al- 
ready accomplished,  or  viewed  as  a  cer- 
tainty, amout  to  $4,832,000,000.  without 
two  additional  reductions  that  were  made 
this  morning  in  the  conference  commit- 
tees on  the  space  bill  and  the  independ- 
ent offices  bill.  Those  two  additional  re- 
ductions increase  the  total  of  reductions, 
Mr.  President,  to  well  over  $5  billion. 

To  say  that  we  have  no  confidence  in 
our  own  work,  no  confidence  in  our  own 
associates,  no  confidence  in  the  institu- 
tion of  which  we  are  a  part,  whether  we 
resard  it  as  the  Senate  or  the  Congress, 
and  to  say  that  somebody  else  can  do 
it  better,  after  we  finish  all  of  our  ap- 
propriation work,  when  we  have  already 
shown  an  actual  reduction  of  more  than 
$5  billion  in  the  appropriations  budget. 
is,  I  think,  the  wrong  thing  for  us  to 
do:  and  I  am  greatly  disappointed  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Delaware 
suggests  such  a  thing,  because  it  is  so 
apparent  that  Congress  is  making  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  accord  with  what 
the  times  require — and  they  do  require 
very  great  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  .shall  not  place  this 
list  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  because 
we  are  making  certain  changes  on  it  to 
reflect  the  additional  reductions  made 
this  morning  in  the  conference  conmiit- 
tees  on  the  space  bill  and  the  independent 
offices  bill,  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  will  bring  the  total  of  reductions 
to  well  above  the  $5  billion  figure. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  just  wish 
to  say  that  I  hope  the  Senate  does  not 
vote  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  itself 
and  its  institutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
^Mr.  Hayden]  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  ranking  RepubUcan  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
find  it  especially  difficult  not  to  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Delaware  and  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

The  amendment.  In  my  view,  would 
pive  additional  and  massive  authority  to 
the  President  of  the  LTnited  States,  as 


if  he  did  not  already  have  plenty.  He 
could  make  cuts  in  some  Items  which  I 
think  would  not  be  justified,  at  least  In 
the  minds  of  most  Members  of  Congress, 
and  perhaps  make  unjustified  increases 
in  others.  His  power  of  transferabUity  Is 
already  very  great. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  authority 
on  expenditures  that  Congress  should 
keep  in  its  own  hands.  We  have  not  been 
as  frugal  as  we  might  have  been  here 
in  the  Senate,  particularly  in  appropri- 
ating and  saving  money.  I  agree  with 
the  objective  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  believe  that  we  may  have  to 
go  along  with  them  in  some  of  their  pro- 
visions in  this  resolution  in  conference: 
but  I  hope  and  believe  that  something 
more  specific  and  effective  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference  if  this  particular 
amendment  is  not  adopted. 

I  shall  support  the  Mundt  amendment, 
which  is  a  specific  one;  but  I  believe  we 
shall  be  in  a  far  better  position  if  we 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  6'2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
This  proposal  would  place  an  absolute 
ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
cuiTent  fiscal  year — with  the  exception 
of  spending  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  would  do  this,  moreover,  regard- 
less of  the  amounts  which  we,  the 
Congress,  enact  into  law  through  the 
appropriations  process.  Your  Appropria- 
tions Committee  considers  carefully  each 
request  brought  before  it.  Agency  wit- 
nesses are  questioned  closely  and  at 
length.  Finally,  recommendations  are 
prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate — and  these  recommendations 
represent  the  best  informed  judgment 
of  your  fellow  Senators  who  have  heard 
all  the  relevant  facts  presented. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  undo  this  careful  work — not 
only  for  the  bills  which  have  been  en- 
acted earlier  but  for  those  not  even  con- 
sidered yet.  It  would  substitute  Instead 
a  sweeping  meat-ax  approach. 

But  it  would  do  more.  It  would  trans- 
fer to  the  President  the  power  to  deter- 
mine which  sr>ending  would  be  curtailed 
to  stay  within  the  ceiling.  His  judgment, 
not  ours,  would  pi-evail.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  wish  to  pass  to  the  executive 
branch  the  congressional  power  of  the 
purse. 

But  even  aside  from  these  fundamental 
considerations — the  separation  of  powers 
and  the  proven  value  of  the  appropria- 
tions process — there  are  three  very  prac- 
tical problems  associated  with  a  limita- 
tion on  total  expenditures: 

First,  an  expenditure  limitation  locks 
the  door  after  the  horse  has  gone.  The 
Congress  pro\1dPS  appropriations  which 
grant  the  administration  power  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  or  obligate  money.  Ex- 
penditures are  simply  tlie  process  of  pay- 
ing  ofT  those   contracts  and   honoring 


those  obligations.  You  cannot  control  ex- 
penditures alone.  You  must  control  the 
initial  contracts  or  obligations.  An  Ex- 
penditure ceiling  does  not  face  this  fact — 
it  is  like  trying  to  stopper  the  mouth  of 
the  hose  after  turning  the  water  on  at 
the  spigot. 

Second,  an  expenditure  limitation 
makes  no  allowance  for  uncontrollable 
chaiiges  in  expenditures.  The  President 
would,  of  course,  liave  to  make  an  initial 
round  of  program  reductions.  But  what 
then?  Suppose  later  in  the  fiscal  year, 
expenditures  increased  and  the  admin- 
istration was  powerless  to  stop  them — in 
such  locked-in  progams  as  CCC  price 
supports,  veterans  pensions,  and  medi- 
caid, for  example.  These  increases  would 
immediately  require  even  further  cuts  in 
other  programs  which  could  be  con- 
trolled— aid  to  education,  airway  safety, 
and  health  research,  for  example.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  substantial  uncontrol- 
lable expenditure  increases  took  place 
late  enough  in  the  fiscal  year,  some  vital 
programs  might  well  have  to  shut  down 
completely  to  offset  the  Increase  and 
stay  within  the  legal  ceiling. 

Third,  an  expenditure  limitation  would 
require  a  whole  new  and  cumbersome  set 
of  controls.  The  entire  Federal  account- 
ing system  is  set  up  to  control  at  the 
point  where  contracts  or  commitments 
are  made.  Expenditures  are  simply  an 
estimate  of  how  rapidlj  checks  will  be 
written  as  work  progresses,  planes  are 
delivered.  States  draw  their  grant  au- 
thorizations, and  so  forth.  But  with  a 
legal  limit  on  expenditures,  all  the  agen- 
cies would  have  to  set  up  a  whole  new 
and  wasteful  management  system  to  con- 
trol those  expenditures. 

These  are  some  practical  problems 
which  any  limit  on  spending  would  bring 
in  its  wake.  But  let  us  also  examine  very 
carefully  what  our  colleague's  $5  billion 
expenditure  reduction  would  mean  for 
our  Federal  programs.  Where  could  the 
President  find  cuts  of  this  magnitude? 

As  I  noted  earlier,  there  are  some 
things  neither  we  nor  the  President  can 
cut  without  changing  basic  law.  Exam- 
ples include  veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  public  assistance  grants,  the 
Governme.nt's  matching  share  of  medi- 
care payments  for  the  aged,  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt. 

He  cannot  cut  the  $15  biUion  of  ex- 
penditures that  are  being  paid  out  this 
year — and  the  year  started  nearly  4 
months  ago — to  meet  contracts  and  com- 
mitments made  in  prior  years  with  funds 
we  voted  for  that  purpo.se. 

With  a  war  on,  we  cannot  expect  that 
the  President  will  find  much  opportunity 
to  cut  spending  for  the  national  defense. 

When  all  of  these  programs  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  total,  only  about  $20 
billion  is  left.  The  amendment  before 
us  would  tell  the  President  to  cut  $5 
billion  of  that.  Considering  the  normal 
timelag  of  expenditures  behind  obliga- 
tions and  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  Is 
already  nearly  one-third  gone,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  make  program 
cuts — cuts  in  obligations — of  around  $10 
billion. 

It  Is  hard  to  grasp  the  real  meaning 
and  impact  of  such  massive  reductions 
in  Federal  programs.  None  of  us  know 
where  the  detailed  reductions  would  ac- 
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tually  occur.  But  let  me  give  one  com- 
plete Illustration — and  one  which  is 
surely  close  to  the  mark.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  President  applies  one  uniform 
reduction  to  all  grants;  another  uniform 
reduction  to  all  loans,  and  so  forth.  What 
would  such  a  cut  really  look  like? 

Mr.  President,  first,  all  new  construc- 
tion starts  would  be  eliminated. 

Second,  every  new  contract  for  major 
ongoing  construction  work  would  be 
eliminated.  Projects  would  be  stopped  in 
the  early  stages  of  completion  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  other  agencies. 

Third,  new  loans  would  be  cut  50  per- 
cent below  totals  planned  for  this  year: 
loans  to  farmers  for  electrification,  tele- 
phones, housing,  and  emergency  needs; 
small  businses  loans:  Fannie  Mae  mort- 
gage purchases  for  low -cost  housing  and 
moderate-income  urban  renewal  and  co- 
operative housing;  loans  for  veterans' 
housing,  college  housing,  college  students, 
and  poor  rural  families. 

Fourth,  new  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  cut  by  30  percent : 
the  elementary  and  secondary  and  higher 
education  programs;  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  Headstart:  school 
lunch,  special  milk,  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams; assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas;  grants  for  maternal  and 
cliild  welfare,  disease  prevention,  and 
other  health  programs;  programs  for 
model  cities,  urban  transportation,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Extension 
Service,  water  and  waste  disposal,  and 
other  grants. 

Fifth,  the  SST  would  be  canceled,  and 
space  programs  would  be  cut  by  $1  bil- 
lion below  the  budget — or  about  half  a 
billion   below   the  amounts   now    being 
considered  by  the  Congress — thus  slow- 
ing down  the  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram and  crippling  other  space  efforts. 
Sixth,  expenditures  for  all  other  con- 
trollable programs  would  be  cut  15  per- 
cent: the  food-for-peace  program;  vet- 
erans'    medical     care — some     hospitals 
would    be    closed    and    some    doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  employees  separated; 
atomic   energy   programs;    research    on 
cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  Illness,  and 
other  areas;  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice— many  of  the  employees  who  review 
tax   returns  would  be  removed;   opera- 
tions of  airways  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration — this  program  would  be 
reduced  to  its  1963  level  despite  an  in- 
crease in  air  traffic  of  nearly  50  percent 
since  that  time;  the  FBI  and  other  Jus- 
tice Department  programs;  Interior  pro- 
grams for  Indians,   land  management, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  mineral  resources: 
the  Coast  Guard;  and  a  whole  host  of 
others,  including  agricultural   research, 
weather  and  postal  services,  enforcement 
of    labor    standards,    foreign    relations. 
Treasury  reporting  and  accounting,  reg- 
ulatory Eictivities,  basic  research,  and  so 
on  and  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
1  additional  minute  be  allotted  to  each 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  much  in  favor 
of  economy  as  is  any  Senator.  But  im- 
posing a  rigid  ceiling  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  simply  not  the  right  way 
to  save  money.  The  right  way  is  to  rely 
on  the  tried  and  true  appropriations 
process.  I  therefore  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

The      PRESIDING       OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  yielding 

to  me. 

I  think  that  as  a  body  the  Senate 
should  do  something  to  meet  the  very 
serious  and  valid  challenge  that  has 
been  raised  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  its  amendment.  Whether  the 
matter  is  wholly  worked  out  now  is  not 
the  entire  issue. 

I  doubt  that  any  amendment  of  this 
kind,  or  even  the  next  amendment  that 
is  to  be  offered,  would  be  suitable  and 
on  all  fours  in  eveiy  way.  But  I  think 
in  view  of  the  conditions  of  this  mount- 
ing deficit,  the  difficulty  that  is  going  to 
be  had  in  passing  any  kind  of  a  tax  bill, 
and,  not  the  threat  of  inflation,  but  the 
actual  inflation  that  has  already 
started — which  is  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
kindest  tax  of  all — It  is  up  to  us  to  re- 
spond in  some  way  rather  than  merely  to 
go  to  conference  singlehanded  or  iron- 
clad in  any  position. 

I  think  the  House,  by  its  recorded  vote, 
is  going  to  stand  on  some  position  of 
economy  in  conference. 

I  voted  for  this  matter  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  am  as  guilty 
as  anyone,  or  as  the  average  one,  in  vot- 
ing too  much  in  appropriations  not  only 
this  year  but  also  lEist  year  and  the  year 
before.  Do  not  say,  however,  that  we 
carmot  reduce  the  appropriations.  We 
can  do  so  if  we  make  up  our  minds. 

This  year — due  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell], and  I  am  not  claiming  any  credit 
for  it — after  a  very  careful  perusal  of 
the  defense  bill  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, and  others,  there  was  a  reduction 
made  in  the  amount  of  $1.6  billion  with- 
out touching  topside  or  bottom  the 
muscle  or  the  bone  that  is  necessary  to 
have  a  sound,  solid  military  program.  We 
may  have  to  increase  the  appropriations 
some  in  the  supplemental  bill  next  year, 
but  not  for  the  items  that  we  cut  out 
in  that  bUl. 

Congress  can  do  these  things,  and 
Congress  does  have  a  part  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

I  hope  that  we  will  agree  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  or  to  the  next  amend- 
ment to  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  n 
years  I  have  tried  by  my  votes  and  argu- 
ments to  reduce  Federal  spending,  but 
I  have  failed  woefully  and  painfully. 

I  have  argued  that  the  escape  from 
Federal  fiscal  chaos  and  unbridled  in- 
flation required  the  stoppage  of  deficit 
operations.  Those  arguments  fell  upon 
deaf  ears. 

It  was  my  opinion  that  in  a  period  of 
prosperity,  the  moneys  flowing  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  should  be  used  in  part 
to  reduce  the  Federal  debt.  That  argu- 
ment fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Now,  at  the  end 
of  the  11th  year,  the  cry  is  made  that 
we  should  pass  a  10-percent  surtax  in 
order  to  stop  the  damaging  impact  of 
inflation  upon  retired  employees,  min- 
isters, doctors,  and  workers.  The  cry 
"stop  inflation"  is  being  heard  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  time  to  have  argued  that  point 
was  during  the  past  11  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  tried  to 
stop  this  threat.  I  voted  on  separate  bills 
to  reduce  spending.  I  failed. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  sort  of  broadax 
chop  in  the  appropriations,  but  I  know  of 
no  other  method  to  achieve  what  I  be- 
lieve has  to  be  done  to  stop  the  fiscal  dis- 
integration of  our  country,  the  robbing  of 
pensioners,  the  robbing  of  those  who 
have  bought  U.S.  bonds,  and  the  robbing 
of  all  other  thrifty  people  who  believed 
in  the  American  dollar  and  tried  to 
save  it. 

I  gladly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delav.are.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  my.self  the  remaining  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia outlined  a  broad  list  of  calamities 
that  allegedly  would  fall  upon  this  couJi- 
try  if  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  I  disagree  completely  with  his  position 
that  agreement  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  result  in  such  a  calamity. 

I  point  out  that  even  if  the  pending 
amendment,  wiiich  would  reduce  the  pro- 
jected ceiling  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
55  billion,  were  agreed  to.  It  would  still 
mean  that  these  same  agencies  would  be 
able  to  spend  $4.7  billion  more  than  they 
spent  last  year.  Is  it  a  calamity  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  tax- 
payer? 

I  note  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
this  morning  reports  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  39  percent  since  1959.  That 
is  inflation  at  an  average  of  5  percent  per 
year.  It  Is  time  we  recognize  that  we  can- 
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not  continuously  expand  these  spending 
programs  without  having  a  staggering  tax 
increase  and  all  the  evils  of  inflation  that 
go  with  it. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be  an 
expression  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  Interpret  It  that  way,  but 
frankly  I  will  accept  It.  After  all,  the  Sen- 
ate up  to  this  point  has  not  reduced  ex- 
penditures. Let  us  face  it.  On  the  con- 
trarj',  by  rollcall  votes  in  the  Senate,  it 
has  added  $4,055  million  to  the  appro- 
priation bills  over  what  was  added  in  the 
House.  Even  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  only  roll  back  to  the  House 
figures,  and  certainly  the  House  is  not 
un-American. 

So  far  as  conferring  undue  powers  up- 
on the  President  is  concerned,  certainly 
this  procedure  would  confer  upon  him 
some  powers;  but  we  in  Congress  have 
failed  thus  far  to  adopt  these  amend- 
ments on  a  selective  basis.  Someone  may 
arsue  that  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  were  poorly 
selected,  poorly  timed,  and  the  wrong 
place.  But  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  suggested  any  other  place  to  cut  the 
budget,  so  we  must  proceed  on  the  prem- 
ise that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  knew 
of  a  better  place  to  approach  the  cut. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  shall  quote  none  other 
than  the  man  in  the  White  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  1957 
Congress  was  trying  to  reduce  the  appro- 
priations under  a  preceding  administra- 
tion. The  effort  to  reduce  those  appropri- 
ations was  then  led  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  I  quote 
Senator  Johnson's  statement  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 103,  part  5,  page  6973: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  When  the  vote  on 
that  question  is  taken,  every  Member  who 
wishes  to  vote  for  more  money,  for  more 
Jobs,  for  more  Government-kept  press  serv- 
icps.  for  more  assistants,  can  line  up.  on  one 
side,  and  say.  "Here  we  are — the  spenders, 
and  we  are  proud  of  it."  Those  on  the  other 
side  can  line  up  and  can  say,  "Here  we  are, 
the  cutters — and  we  are  proud  of  it." 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams].  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
tMr  FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota    [Mr.   McCarthy],   the 


Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke!  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  CaUfornla  [Mr. 
KucHELl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea.''  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  KuchelI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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YEA.S— 39 

Allott 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Baker 

Elrvln 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Holllngs 

RusseU 

Church 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mundt 

NAYS— 48 

WUllams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Hill 

Mondale 

Anderson 

HoUand 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bible 

Javlts 

MuRkle 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pas  tore 

Byrd.  W,  Va. 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblccfl 

EUender 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Harris 

McClellan 

Tjdlngs 

Hart 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Brewster 

H.Htfield 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  we  have  order. 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  debate  now  begins  on 
my  amendment  under  controlled  limita- 
tions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  there  are  30  minutes 
allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  In  connection  with  my 
amendment  before  yielding  to  other 
Senators  who  desire  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  economy  bloc  lost 
by  a  margin  of  nine  votes  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Dalaware  [Mr, 
Williams],  which  increases  my  opti- 
mism and  my  hopefulness  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  on  a  rollcall  vote  to  the 
5  percent  cutback  suggested  in  my 
amendment. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  Williams  amendment  did  so  with 
reluctance  because  we  felt  that  there 
are  more  systematic  equitable  and  effec- 
tive methods  of  achieving  the  desired 
objective.  I  also  know  that  some  Sena- 
tors who  voted  against  the  Williams 
amendment  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. We  therefore  are  now  in  the  im- 
portant area  of  trying  to  convince  six 
or  eight  Senators  to  put  the  Senate  on 
record  In  favor  of  some  economy. 

I  wish  first  to  read  a  statement  from 
the  morning  newspaper  that  would  tend 
to  sharpen  the  issue.  Tliis  article  is  a 
United  Pi-ess  International  news  release. 
The  headline  reads:  "Mills  Says  Com- 
mittee Will  Insist  on  Cuts."  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  article  reads: 

Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.)  pre- 
dicted yesterday  that  House  Ways  and  Metins 
Committee  will  stand  firm  on  Its  insistence 
that  Federal  spending  be  cut  before  It  con- 
siders President  Johnson's  proposed  10  per 
cent  surtax. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  lead  para- 
graph in  this  news  article.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Mills  Says  CoMMrrrEE  Well  Insist  on  Cuts 

Chairman  WUbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.)  pre- 
dicted yesterday  that  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  stand  firm  on  its  insistence 
that  Federal  spending  be  cut  before  It  con- 
siders President  Johnson's  proposed  10  per 
cent  surtax. 

He  thus  appeared  to  hold  out  little  hope 
for  enactment  of  the  tax  Increase  this  year, 
although  he  declined  to  commit  himself 
specifically. 

Mills  conceded  at  a  news  conference  that 
tax  reform  holds  high  priority,  but  indi- 
cated there  Is  no  hope  for  Immediate  action. 
Proposals  now  being  prepared  by  the  staffs 
of  his  Committee,  the  Treasury  bepwrtment 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  will 
probably  not  be  ready  for  consideration 
before  next  year,  he  said. 

But  Mills  said  he  understood  that  the 
recommendations  will  Include  "changes  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  foundations,"  to  cor- 
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rect  abuses  through  which  the  mushrooming 
number  of  such  organizations  enjoy  tax  ad- 
vantages while  perpetuating  family  control 
of  the  estates. 

He  also  expected  that  some  change  will 
be  required  In  the  tax-free  status  of  church- 
operated  business  ventures. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  ttiat  Representative  Mills  has 
said  that  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
He  Is  a  very  fine  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  word  is  a.,  good  as 
his  bond.  He  does  not  engage  in  loose 
talk.  I  know  him  well.  He  has  said  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  "If 
you  want  to  have  tax  consideration  and  if 
you  want  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  bal- 
ance, you  have  got  to  start  by  doing  some 
effective  economizing." 

The  House  has  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge with  a  majority  of  110  votes. 

The  Senator  from  E>elaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] was  nine  votes  short  on  his  effort. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  increa.se  the 
vote  in  favor  of  the  pending  amendment 
sufQciently  to  put  the  Senate  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  going  to  conference,  not 
empty-handed  and  not  to  repudiate  or  to 
reject  the  economy  drive  by  the  House, 
but  to  associate  itself  with  their  earnest 
desire  :o  work  out  a  conference  report 
which  will  cut  back  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
one  of  those  Senators  the  Senator  is 
speaking  of.  Reluctantly,  I  voted  against 
the  Williams  amendment  because  It 
would  give  the  President  broad  discre- 
tionary authority  to  wipe  out  some  pro- 
grams entirely  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I 
was  also  reluctant  to  vote  for  it,  but  I 
think  the  situation  Is  so  desperate  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  move  in  some  di- 
rection. I  do  not  want  to  discourage  any 
rational  economy  efforts  being  made  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  more  positive,  and  it  spreads 
cuts  across  the  board. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Correct. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We  will 
know  exactly  where  It  goes.  Thus,  I  think 
it  is  a  much  better  approach.  We  will 
have  to  work  out  something  in  confer- 
ence. There  will  be  enough  leeway  in 
conference  and  too,  if  the  amendment  Is 
adopted  It  will  indicate  that  some  econo- 
mies have  been  effected  on  the  Senate 
side,  too.  It  will  make  the  discretionary 
authority  more  workable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Is  precisely  correct.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  amendment  is  that  it  will 
open  doors  in  the  conference  to  all  con- 
siderations for  moving  the  budget  down- 
ward and  economizing,  whereas  if  we 
simply  reject  the  House,  repudiate  and 
scoff  at  it,  send  them  a  gratuitous  insult, 
saying  that  we  are  not  interested  in  econ- 
omy, as  we  would  do  by  approving  Just  a 
simple  continuing  resolution.  I  doubt  if 
we  win  have  any  effective  conference  at 
all. 

Mr.  McCI.FIT.T.AN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Please  explain  to  me 
what  the  Senator  means  by  subsection 
tb).  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
place  funds  where  he  wants  to.  which 
is  what  I  do  not  like  about  the  resolution. 
I  should  like  to  vote  for  the  first  part  of 
it,  but  I  do  not  like  the  second  part  where 
I  think  we  abdicate  completely  our  au- 
thority and  transfer  that  power  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  If  the  Senator  will  refer 
to  the  speech  I  made  yesterday.  I  have 
added   nothing   whatsoever    to   existing 

Presidential  power  to  transfer  funds 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  why  not  strike 
it  out? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  act  of  1951.  Now 
part  of  the  Federal  statute  gave  the 
President  that  authority.  It  will  stay 
there  until  we  repeal  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  why  not  repeal 
It? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  utilize  that  device  to 
give  him  some  flexibility  in  determining 
whether  he  should  cut  some  agency  2 
percent,  or  another  agency  5  percent,  or 
3  percent,  instead  of  making  it  straight 
across  the  board  at  5  percent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Could  he  not  cut  it 
50  percent? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Under  present  law,  he 
can  do  anything  he  wants  to  with  it. 
My  amendment  does  not  change  present 
law  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  why  not  strike 
it  out? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  it  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  law  at  present.  We  live  with 
the  law  We  bring  the  first  paragraph 
into  conformity  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  it  would  be  In 
conformity  if  the  other  Is  not  repealed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  says,  straight  across 
the  board.  I  said  yesterday  that  I  thought 
some  day  we  should  tr>'  to  figure  out  how 
to  rescind  that  authority  granted  in  1951. 
I  doubt  now,  when  our  big  problem  Is  to 
try  to  find  some  way  to  economize,  that 
this  is  a  propitious  time  to  pull  back  that 
authority  which  we  have  given  to  the 
President  since  1951. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Well.  It  is  In  strict  con- 
formity with  present  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  read  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  the  greatest  grant  of 
Presidential  discretion  which  I  have  ever 
seen  given  to  a  President  during  my 
years  in  the  Senate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  by  the  language  of 
subsection  (b) .  authorizing  the  President 
to  reduce  by  at  least  5  percent  the  line 
item  appropriations,  the  President  could 
reduce  veterans  benefits,  pensions,  and 
disability  payment  by  5  percent? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
wrong.  Let  me  correct  him  there.  These 
cuts  have  to  b?  on  Items  which  are  sub- 
ject to  administrative  control.  Veterans 
benefits  are  not.  We  cannot  touch  them. 
They  cannot  be  reduced  even  by  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  appro- 
priated money  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration consistently.  I  do  not  see  how 


we  can  place  any  liinitation  on  the  au- 
thority we  would  be  giving  the  President 
to  reduce  funds  that  would  be  going  to 
that  agency.  That  is  a  big  appropria- 
tion, as  the  Senator  knows,  because  he 
serves  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  will  refer 
to  lines  7  and  8  of  the  amendment,  I 
want  him  to  read  them,  because  I  realize, 
also,  that  other  Senators  have  not  been 
here  when  this  was  discussed  in  great 
depth  on  yesterday: 

(Other  than  appropriations  for  military 
functions  and  those  items  determined  bv 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  not 
to  be  subject  to  administrative  control)   . 

Veterans'  benefits  are  spelled  out  in 
the  law.  We  cannot  touch  them — or  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  In  fact,  he 
will  find  in  the  hearings  a  list  of  the 
expenditures  which  are  controllable. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  what  page  is 
that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  written  here,  on  a 
mimeographed  form.  I  hand  It  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

How  would  funds  appropriated  for 
public  works  projects  be  affected?  Would 
we  not  be  giving  the  President  carte 
blanche  power  to  reduce  them  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  which  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  that,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  as  I  stated  to  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI,  they 
fall  into  two  categories;  first,  where  def- 
inite commitments  are  made  we  cannot 
cancel  contracts;  and,  second,  where  we 
do  not  have  authority  to  cut,  they  are 
subject  to  administrative  control.  Under 
present  law  the  President  can  cut  them 
out.  In  those  ca.ses.  forget  about  the 
Mundt  amendment.  Live  with  the  law  as 
it  was  enacted  in  1951.  I  put  it  all  in  the 
Record  yesterday.  The  President  has  the 
authority  now  that  we  are  talking  about 
here.  There  is  no  change.  The  President 
has  had  that  authority  since  1951  in  re- 
gard to  contracts  and  slowing  down  proj- 
ects and  effectuating  economies. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  it  is  not  right 
to  reduce  an  appropriation  down  to  1 
percent  of  the  amount  we  have  appro- 
priated  

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  has  already  at  times 
reduced  them  down  to  zero  under  the 
authority  we  gave  the  President  In  1951. 
My  amendment  does  not  expand  the  stat- 
utory authority  he  has  had  for  16  years. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  President  has 
had  that  authority  to  do  everything  this 
amendment  covers,  why  do  anything  in 
this  regard,  if  he  has  all  the  power  the 
Senator  says  he  has? 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  advocating  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  for  pur- 
poses with  which  I  do  not  agree  at  all.  the 
power  to  take  away  from  my  State  the 
public  improvements  which  wlU  be  a 
great  asset  to  my  State  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation.  I  want  to  vote  for  economy  but 
I  do  not  want  to  vest  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States  any  arbitrary  power.  If 
he  chooses  to  use  It  that  way,  to  punish 
absolutely,  to  operate  by  Executive  order, 
or  whatever  authority  would  be  given 
him  here,  to  reduce  appropriations  for 
projects  to  which  I  subscribe  as  being  of 
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great  benefit  and  which  are  now  in  prog- 
ress of  being  constructed  and  should  not 
be  retarded  simply  so  that  the  President 
could  lay  his  hands  on  additional  money 
to  use  for  some  of  his  wild  schemes  with 
which  I  do  not  agree  at  all.  That  is  why 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  support  it,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  had  the  Senator  in 
mind  when  we  wrote  this  amendment. 
We  protected  him.  The  President  cannot 
take  money  from  projects  to  help  out  in 
the  building  up  of  other  programs.  He 
cannot  use  the  money  saved  to  increase 
any  appropriation  anywhere.  Thus,  the 
Senator  can  forget  about  that.  That  Is 
spelled  out  in  the  law.  There  is  no  change. 
There  it  is.  The  Senator  has  suggested 
that  we  repeal  it.  Such  a  repeal  has  not 
been  considered  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  subject  to  rescission. 
But,  there  it  is  in  the  law  until  and  un- 
less we  repeal  it.  We  have  got  to  live  with 
the  law  as  it  is.  I  am  merely  providing 
the  pattern  of  transferability  in  keeping 
with  the  Federal  statute  as  it  now  exists. 

If  we  want  economy,  we  will  have  to 
economize.  We  cannot  begin,  by  this 
amendment,  to  bar  the  power  the  Presi- 
dent has  as  spelled  out  in  the  law  already 
on  the  books. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator  say 
to  the  Senate  that  the  total  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  effect  a  reduction 
only  on  $38  billion  in  appropriations? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  We  will  get  that  big 
a  reduction.  If  we  figure  5  percent  against 
that  figure,  we  will  get  a  reduction  of  $1.9 
billion. 

Ml-.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words  this 
amendment  will  apply  only  to  appropria- 
tions that  are  controllable,  which  amount 
lo  about  $38  billion.  Five  percent  of  that 
would  be  a  verj-  small  amount. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
.should  look  at  the  hearings,  instead  of  the 
memorandum  he  has  in  front  of  him. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  been  looking 
at  the  memorandimi.  Where  is  it  in  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  For  one  thing,  it  is  on 
page  29801  of  the  Record  of  yesterday. 
It  is  also  in  the  hearings.  Dr.  Schultze. 
after  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  put  it  In  the  hearings.  It  is  in 
there.  We  are  talking  about  $38  billion  or 
$39  bilUon,  and  a  5-percent  reduction 
asainst  that,  and  retaining  the  law  as  it 
is,  which  bars  the  President  from  making 
any  shifts  in  increases,  would  save  the 
taxpayers  $1.9  or  S1.9' 2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  such  time  as 
he  may  need. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Mundt  amendment.  This 
is  not  precisely  having  our  way  in  this 
manner.  This  is  a  matter  of  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  the  other  body.  The 
other  body  Is  headed,  in  my  judgment. 
on  a  course  which  Is  averse  to  tho.se  of 
us  who  consider  themselves  liberals  in 
both  bodies,  because.  In  my  judgment,  It 
would  lead  to  a  meat-ax  cut.  In  pro- 
grams to  provide  housing,  in  poverty 
programs,  in  aid  to  foreign  nations,  In 
education,   and   related  programs.   The 


President  has  shown  his  disposition,  and 
nothing  will  come  out  of  this  continuing 
resolution  unless  we  agree  with  the  other 
body. 

Unless  we  wish  to  encourage  meat-ax 
cuts,  in  programs  which  I  have  described, 
and  which  has  already  been  indicated 
in  the  other  body,  by  taking  25  percent 
out  of  the  poverty  program,  and  cutting 
almost  equivalent  amounts  in  foreign 
aid.  and  various  other  cuts  which  would 
result  in  obtaining  a  $7-billion  reduc- 
tion, which  is  the  other  body's  approach 
to  this  problem,  we  have  to  be  for  some- 
thing affirmative. 

We  cannot  let  our  conferees  go  into 
conference  without  affirmative  action  by 
the  Senate.  In  my  judgment,  we  can 
bargain  much  more  by  adoption  of  the 
Mundt  amendment. 

I  hope  by  now  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr,  Monroney]  has  ascertained 
the  facts  involved  in  this  amendment. 
The  5  percent  applies  to  $38  bilhon.  That 
is  roughly  a  reduction  of  $1.9  billion 
which  could  be  envisaged.  I  am  willing  to 
take  my  chances  with  that  kind  of  re- 
duction on  a  total  of  about  $40  billion 
rather  than  have  a  mandatory  and  en- 
forced reduction,  on  a  meat-ax  basis,  on 
the  order  of  $7  billion,  materially  crip- 
pling major  programs. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  will  be 
faced  with  a  tax  surcharge,  a  tax  in- 
crease, dictated  by  the  inflationary  situa- 
tion in  the  economy.  As  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  other 
economic  committees,  I  think  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  reason  to  believe 
that  I  know  something  of  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  in  the  economic  field. 

I  deeply  beheve  we  shall  be  faced  with 
these  decisions.  A  tax  surcharge  of  10 
percent  would  mean  a  reduction  of  the 
deficit  by  about  $7  bUllon.  A  deficit  of 
$29  billion  is  completely  unacceptable.  In 
my  judgment,  a  reasonably  acceptable 
budget  deficit  under  the  clrcxmistances  is 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  $14  billion  to 
$15  billion. 

In  my  judgment  we  must  take  three 
closely  related  steps  to  deal  with  the  fis- 
cal situation  of  this  country  today,  be- 
fore any  tax  Increase  is  enacted. 

First,  the  administration  must  reeval- 
uate Its  spending  priorities. 

Second,  in  order  to  cut  down  on  the 
deficit,  we  must  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  expenditures.  We  have  already  re- 
duced expenditures  by  reductions  of  $2.5 
billion  in  appropriation  bills.  The  Mundt 
amendment  ■ftill  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  another  $2  billion.  It  is  logical  to  ex- 
pect that  another  $2  billion  reduction  will 
be  made  in  the  appropriation  bills  whicli 
remain  to  be  considered.  In  two  of  those, 
I,  myself,  am  a  conferee. 

For  the  remainder,  I  would  urge  the 
President  to  send  to  Congress  liis  long- 
delayed  message  on  tax  reform  and  press 
hard  for  at  least  some  realistic  measures 
to  close  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  oil-depletion  allowance, 
which  is  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of 
anybody  but  those  in  the  oil  business,  and 
I  urge  him  to  think  about  the  benefit 
received,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year,  by  people  who 
might  oUierwise  buy  railroad  cars,  air- 
planes, and  other  equipment,  but  who 


can  rent  them  and  thereby  get  a  tax  ad- 
vantage. I  refer  to  such  high-cost  capi- 
tal goods  as  computers. 

Those  are  the  three  things  I  recom- 
mend by  which  the  American  people  can 
meet  the  mflationarj-  situation  which 
faces  us.  As  everybody  knows.  I  am  not 
given  to  cutting  or  economizing  neces- 
sarily per  se,  but  in  this  instance  the 
interests  of  the  country  call  for  accepting 
Senator  Mundt's  approach  as  intelligent 
and  reasonable  in  preference  to  the 
meat-ax  approach  of  the  other  body.  I 
am  going  to  take  what  is  the  more  prom- 
ising approach  for  the  things  I  believe 
in  most. 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide today  what  contribution  it  is  willing 
to  make  in  dealing  v^ith  the  $29 -billion 
deficit  facing  the  countr>'  at  a  time  when 
the  economy  is  operating  at  a  relatively 
high  level  and  the  threat  of  inflation  is 
looming  ahead. 

It  is  not  easy  for  many  of  us  to  support 
any  cuts  in  Federal  programs,  as  many 
of  these  programs  represent  important 
answ-ers  to  the  principal  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  millions  of  the 
American  people.  But  unless  we  show 
the  American  people  that  we  are  willing 
to  make  some  cuts — as  proposed  by  the 
Mundt  amendment — they  will  be  justi- 
fiably angry  at  the  Congress  for  even 
talking  about  a  tax  surcharge. 

I  am  firmly  connnced  that  once  some 
cuts  are  effected  in  Federal  spending  and 
the  President  makes  serious  proposals  to 
the  Congress  for  some  reform  of  our  tax 
system,  both  the  people  and  Congress  'srill 
be  readj-  to  listen  to  the  President's  case 
for  a  tax  surcharge,  should  conditions 
continue  to  warrant  it. 

The  countrj'  is  facing  extremely  dtfiQ- 
cult  economic  conditions  today.  Even  if 
a  tax  surcharge  were  passed,  the  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  will  have  the  largest 
administrative  budget  deficit  since  World 
War  n.  Even  with  a  tax  increase,  prices 
may  rise  as  much  as  they  did  l&st  year — 
which  recorded  the  highest  rise  since 
1957.  Inflationary  psychology'  is  taking 
hold.  Cost  pressures  are  increasing  with 
wage  demands  far  exceeding  the  now  de- 
funct wage- price  guidelines.  The  new 
settlement  reached  between  Ford  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers — an  estimated  7- 
percent-a-year  increase  in  wages  and 
benefits — confirms  the  seriousness  of  our 
situation.  And  interest  rat.es  are  again 
heading  toward  the  historic  highs  that 
were  reached  in  1966.  Whether  a  tax  sur- 
charge will  be  enacted  or  not.  high  in- 
terest rates  are  going  to  be  a  fact  of  life 
at  least  for  1968,  if  not  longer. 

Clearly,  the  repeated  and  serious  er- 
rors of  judgment  in  the  design  and  the 
execution  of  economic  policy  in  1966  have 
contributed  to  our  present  predicament. 
Our  economy  is  in  trouble  and  restoring 
balanced  growth  is  bound  to  be  a  painful 
and  prolonged  exercise. 

I  support  the  Mundt  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe,  under  present  circum- 
stances, it  is,  in  respect  of  appropriations, 
the  best  way  out.  At  the  same  time,  I  re- 
affirm my  belief  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  close  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, must  accept  responsibility  for 
remedying  major  national  ills.  I  believe 
that  even  under  present  circumstances  of 
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extreme  fiscal  stringency  caused  by  Viet- 
nam, these  major  national  problems.  In- 
cluding those  involving  our  cities  and  the 
poor,  must  be  dealt  with  eCfectively.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  modest  cuts  are  made  across 
the  board,  and  we  begin  to  work  on  mak- 
ing our  tax  structure  more  equitable  and 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  modest 
tax  increase  effective  some  time  early 
next  year,  we  will  have  dealt  with  the 
country's  fiscal  situation  in  a  responsible 
manner.  Should  the  steps  I  outlined  be 
taken,  we  would  still  be  left  with  a  budget 
deficit  of  close  to  $15  bUlion.  I  believe 
that  considering  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war — $2  billion  a  month — this  country 
could  live  with  a  deficit  of  that  size,  but 
a  higher  deficit  under  existing  economic 
conditions  is  unacceptable. 

Therefore,  facing  the  facts  of  life,  I 
shall  vote  to  support  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  Pi-esident,  may  I  in- 
quire what  distribution  has  been  made  of 
the  time  thus  far  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  7  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  assume,  then, 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  like 
to  participate  in  this  debate  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  while  ago  with  reference  to  the 
Williams  amendment,  I  am  surprised  In- 
deed, by  the  source  from  which  these  pro- 
posals come.  I  have  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware inveigh  repeatedly  on  this  floor  and 
elsewhere  against  the  giving  of  too  great 
power  to  the  Executive.  I  have  heard 
them  complain  that  the  legislative  de- 
partment was  surrendering  too  much  of 
its  power  to  the  executive  department. 
Yet  now  we  find  these  two  fine  Senators 
the  authors  of  proposals  which  would.  If 
passed,  surrender  more  power  to  the 
present  President  with  reference  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  and  with  reference 
to  the  Increase  or  decrease  In  expendi- 
tures than  has  been  the  case  in  any  act 
that  I  know  of  that  has  ever  been  passed 
heretofore. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
referred  to  the  act  of  1951.  I  have  gone 
back  and  reviewed  that  situation  very 
carefully.  The  fact  is  that  In  1951.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Korean  war,  we  did  give 
to  President  Truman  the  authority  to  cut 
out  $551  million,  with  certain  instruc- 
tions. It  was  a  specific  amount,  which  is 
not  the  case  here  at  all.  It  was  a  much 
smaller  amount  than  Is  involved  here, 
and  It  was  against  a  background  com- 
pletely different  from  what  we  have  here : 
because,  in  that  entire  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  reductions  of  the  budget  figures 
by  the  various  committees  and  by  the 
various  acts  totaled  only  $1.9  billion, 
compared  to  reductions  already  made  in 
this  session  of  more  than  $5  billion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Just  a  moment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  been  predicting 
for  some  weeks  that  we  would  have  re- 
ductions in  the  appropriations,  from  the 
budget  recommendations,  of  more  than 
$5  billion.  Some  have  smiled;  some  have 
laughed  at  that  prediction.  But  the  fact 
is  that  right  now  we  have  exceeded  that 
prediction,  because  we  have  cut  more 
than  $5  billion  from  the  budget  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Am  I  correct  or  incorrect 
in  believing  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida unintentionally  misspoke  when  he 
said  we  had  already  cut  $5  billion?  Is  he 
not  talking  about  the  total  of  what  we 
have  cut  and  what  additional  amounts 
he  hopes  to  cut? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  I  am  talking  about 
what  we  have  cut  already,  including  two 
cuts  made  this  morning  by  conference 
committees,  and  estimating  the  smallest 
figures  possible  for  cuts  hi  the  three  re- 
maining bills. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Then  the  Senator  is  an- 
ticipating future  actions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  we  are  figuring  no 
cut  for  the  supplemental  bill,  and  have 
figured  the  cuts  for  the  military  con- 
struction bill  and  for  the  foreign  aid  bill 
at  the  lowest  possible  figures,  based  on 
the  Information  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  not  the  fact 
remain 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Considering  those,  the 
present  cuts — and  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
well  in  excess  of  this  figure  when  we  get 
through— total  $5,147  million. 
I  yield  again. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  arguing  what 
we  may  do.  I  am  asking.  Is  not  the  Sen- 
ator incorrect  to  say  that  we  have  al- 
ready made  the  cuts?  He  Is  hoping  and 
anticipating;  so  am  I.  But  will  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  what  we  have  already  cut? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  already  cut 
$3,356,000,000,  plus  $315  million  cut  out 
this  morning,  which  is  $3,671,000,000.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  have  figured  the  cuts 
on  the  bills  yet  ahead  at  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  reasonable  figure  pos- 
sible; that  Is,  the  highest  figure  proposed 
by  either  House,  or  the  highest  figure  in 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
misspoke  himself  then.  He  said  we  have 
already  cut  $6  billion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  already  cut 
$3,671  billion,  and  the  further  cuts  which 
are  sure  to  be  made,  because  they  are  the 
lowest  cuts  that  can  be  made  under  the 
authorizations  outstanding,  v^1ll  i-un  that 
total  to  35.147  billion. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  I  think  the  cuts  we 
are  going  to  make  in  foreign  aid  are 
goine  to  be  bigger  than  we  have  figured 
here,  because  I  think  they  will  be  bigger 
than  the  existing  authorization  permits 
I  think  the  cuts  we  will  make  In  military 
construction  will  be  bigger  than  wc  have 
figured  here  But  I  am  just  stating  that 
as  of  right  now,  we  have  an  assurance  of 
cutting  $5  147  billion,  and  my  prediction 
now  Is  that  the  actual  figure  will  be 
nearer  $5.5  billion  when  we  get  through. 
My  distinguished  friend  probably  does 
not  know  that  we  concluded  this  morning 
conferences  on  the  space  appropriations 


bill  and  on  the  Independent  olBces,  and 
raised  the  cuts  already  made  and  ap- 
proved yesterday  by  both  Houses  by  a 
total  of  an  additional  $315  million. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  heard  the  Senator  say  that.  Of  course, 
that  is  Included  in  his  calculations 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  questioning.  I  ask  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Florida  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  desires. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  is  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  already  Indicated,  by  his  line  of  ques- 
tioning, that  he  has  no  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  cut.  His  amendment  i.-.  ad- 
dressed to  what  will  be  the  case  after  we 
get  through  appropriating.  He  has  shown 
no  confidence  in  what  the  Senate  will  do, 
what  the  House  will  do.  or  what  Congress 
will  do.  The  Senator  from  Florida  ex- 
pressed high  confidence  weeks  ago — even 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  questioned  my 
recommendations  and  beliefs  at  the  re- 
cent hearings,  which  were  attended  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It  has 
now  been  made  clear  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  conservative,  because  I 
then  underestimated  the  actual  cuts  that 
are  being  made. 

My  own  feeling,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  proposal  is  a  proposal  to  vote  no 
confidence  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  In  Congress  In  han- 
dling these  matters,  and.  instead,  to  say 
that  we  cannot  do  the  job,  and  that  when 
we  get  through,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  know  what  the  economic  condi- 
tion Is.  we  want  the  Executive  to  apply 
an  additional  5-percent  cut  to  all  con- 
trollable items,  which,  as  I  have  figured 
them  here,  would  be  about  $1.9  billion. 
I  yield  again. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
define  this  as  a  no-confidence  vote,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  accept 
that  definition,  and  relate  it  to  the  situa- 
tion, as  he  .sees  It.  now  confronting  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wishes  me  to  yield  for  a  question. 
I  will  be  happy  to  do  .so.  but  not  for  a 
.speech.  I  am  on  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  this  not  then,  really. 
a  no-confidence  vote  on  the  theory  that 
If  we  expect  to  save  $6  billion  again.st  a 
$26-bllllon  deficit,  that  such  a  saving  Is 
enough?  That  Is  the  kind  of  no-confl- 
dence  vote  It  is  We  have  done  a  little. 
but  we  have  not  done  enough. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator's  amendment  clearly  shows 
no  confidence  In  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  because  he  plainly 
says: 

Suhseqiient  to  the  enactment  into  l.iw  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  of 
the  appropriation  bills  for  fi.scal  year  1968— 

That  is.  after  we  have  done  the  best 
we  can — 

the  executive  branch  Is  directed,  subject  to 
subsection  (b)  — 

Which  is  the  transferability  section- 
to  reduce  by  at  least  5  percent  each  line  Item 
appropriation — 
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Which  is  controlled. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  Is  not  an  ex- 
pression of  no  confidence,  an  expression 
that  he  does  not  believe  we  are  going  to 
do  our  duty,  that  he  does  not  believe  we 
understand  the  economic  situation,  that 
he  does  not  believe  we  would  be  able  to 
take  care  of  our  people,  I  do  not  know 
what  that  amendment  Is. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  dis- 
tressed that  this  amendment  comes  from 
the  distinguished  Senator,  because  it 
strikes  peculiarly  at  some  of  the  very 
appropriations  he  has  urged  in  the  sub- 
committee which  I  head,  and  of  which 
he  Is  a  distinguished  member,  or  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  In  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  time  after  time. 

I  refer  back  to  the  REA  appropria- 
tions. Each  year  since  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
tried  to  raise  substantially  the  budget 
amount.  He  did  the  same  thing  this  year. 
We  did  raise  the  amount  to  some  extent. 
However,  that  Item  was  reduced  In  con- 
ference, so  that  we  are  now  back  to  the 
budget  figure. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  the  Senate 
is  now  asked  to  reduce  that  budget  rec- 
ommended amount  again  by  5  percent. 

I  received  from  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  a  preliminary  statement 
showing  how  It  interpreted  the  reduction 
would  apply. 

The  .statement  contains  the  items  to 
which  that  5-percent  reduction  would 
be  directed.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
read  the  entire  list  as  I  would  like  to  do, 
but  for  REA  loans,  the  reduction  could 
amount  to  $58.9  million.  I  think  the 
Senator  would  almost  have  a  spasm  were 
I  to  say  that  he  is  now  suggesting  a  cut 
m  the  budget  amount  on  REA  appropria- 
tion.s  of  $58.9  million. 

The  Agriculture  Subcommittee  has 
been  very  greatly  Interested  In  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loan  programs. 
•Again,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
frequently  has  wanted  to  exceed  the 
budget  amount,  and  he  did  so  again  this 
year.  In  the  statement  I  have  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he 
Slates  that  this  amount  might  be  reduced 
by  $45.6  million. 

To  my  mind,  the  position  now  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  Is  com- 
pletely Inconsistent  with  the  stand  of  his 
party,  which  is  not  to  surrender  legis- 
lative power  to  the  executive  and  with 
his  own  position  taken  time  after  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere, 
and  It  Is  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the 
position  he  has  taken  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  not  only  heretofore, 
but  also  In  this  present  year  and  in  the 
passage  of  these  particular  bills.  And  I 
am  referring  now  to  the  REA  Items  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
items  in  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Did  I 
correctly  understand  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  to  say  that  it  would  mean  a 
reduction  of  $58.9  million  in  the  REA 
loans? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.  I   have  a  statement 


from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
which  he  states  that  $58.9  milhon  might 
be  the  cut  in  the  REA  loans  and,  on  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans,  it 
could  be  $45.6  million. 

The  Senator  is  forgetting,  I  think,  that 
transferability  is  given,  and  he  is  forget- 
ting that  the  duty  will  fall  upon  the 
executive  branch,  and  that  means  largely 
upon  the  secretaries  in  the  various  de- 
partments, to  decide  wheie  the  reduc- 
tions, as  directed  against  all  controllable 
Items,  will  be  applied. 

When  I  see  that  the  Secretary'  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram will  be  subject  to  a  cut  of  $5.9  mil- 
lion in  funds,  that  makes  me  most  anx- 
ious. And  when  I  see  that  the  REA  loans 
will  be  subject  to  a  cut  of  $58.9  million,  it 
makes  me  anxious.  And  when  I  see  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
win  be  subjected  to  a  cut  of  $45.6  million, 
it  makes  me  anxious. 

These  possible  reductions  disturb  me 
very  much.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  repeatedly  shown  his  interest 
in  all  three  programs.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  done  the  same  thing. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  If  the 
Senators  have  not  thought  this  matter 
through,  new  Is  the  time  to  do  so.  The 
Senators  are  taking  positions  that  are 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tions they  have  taken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  .speeches  they  have  made,  and 
in  committee.  I  hope  that  they  will  re- 
consider their  position. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  $58.9  million  would  figure  out 
to  more  than  20  percent  of  the  loan 
authorization. 

The  Secretary  can,  of  course,  with- 
hold all  the  funds  if  he  wants  to.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  last  year 
held  up  some  $40  million  or  $50  million, 
most  of  It  until  the  last  day. 

The  administration  can  rip  up  all  of 
the  appropriation,  if  they  want  to  do  so, 
and  It  can  withhold  this  amount  of 
money  without  the  Mundt  amendment. 

Where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
however,  gets  the  figure  of  $58.9  million 
is  more  than  I  can  understand.  This  is 
being  ver>'  unfair  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  and  to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  Is  that  the  Secretary  has  given 
me  that  information,  and  I  have  put  it 
where  Senators  may  see  it  and  realize 
that  what  they  are  being  asked  to  vote 
for  Is  something  that  may  ver>'  seriously 
harm  programs  in  which  they  are  vitally 
interested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


afraid  that  the  wrong  Impression  has 
been  unconsciously  given,  and  that  the 
figui-es  indicated  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  do  not  constitute  the  en- 
tire power  that  would  be  given  under 
the  pending  amendment. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  reduce  by  at  least  5 
percent  each  line  Item  appropriation, 
other  than  the  appropriations  for  rtilll- 
tary  functions  and  items  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

So  what  we  are  voting  on  under  the 
Mundt  amendment  is  to  give  the  power 
to  the  President  to  reduce  not  by  5  per- 
cent, but  by  as  much  as  100  percent  the 
items  outlined  on  page  29801  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  President  can  reduce  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  by  $3,900,000,00  if  he 
so  desires.  He  can  reduce  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  by 
$1,300,000,000  under  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment. He  can  reduce  the  appropriation 
for  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment 
by  $1,100,000,000.  The  President  can 
reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  Post 
Office  by  $585,000,000,  over  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Under  the  Mundt  amendment  the 
President  would  have  the  power  to  cut 
appropriations  on  certain  items  100  per- 
cent. 

The  only  way  that  I  see  to  correct  the 
situation  would  be  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  the  President  must  cut  appro- 
priations by  5  percent,  but  by  no  more 
than  10  percent.  We  should  have  some 
limitation,  or  we  are  empowering  tlie 
President  and  his  agencies  to  withhold 
or  cut  the  entire  amount  of  an  appropri- 
ation. The  Mui:idt  amendment  is  unlim- 
ited with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
reduction  that  can  be  made. 

When  we  say  that  the  President  must 
cut  appropriations  by  at  least  5  percent, 
we  are  saying,  in  spite  of  all  tlie  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made,  that 
$1,600,000,000  of  veterans'  benefits  are 
subject  to  reduction.  The  amount  of  the 
reduction  will  be  at  least  5  percent,  or 
any  amount  more  that  the  President 
might  wish  to  make. 

This  constitutes  a  direction  to  the 
President,  and  I  think  the  matter  should 
be  clarified  so  that  there  is  some  ceilmg 
short  of  100  percent  that  can  be  cut  from 
the  funds  that  Congress  has  allocated 
after  many  months  of  effort.  The  Sena- 
tor has  stated  that  $5  billion  has  been 
cut  already  from  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  The  list 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yottng] 
is  a  list  furnished  by  tlie  Director  of  the 
Budget.  That  list  shows  that  $1,600  mil- 
lion of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
appropriations  are  subject  to  the  cut. 
That  Is.  they  are  controlled. 

The  remainder  of  the  Veterans'  ap- 
propriations Is  not  controlled.  That 
means  the  items  for  retirement,  for  dis- 
ability payments,  and  for  pensions  are 
not  controlled.  However,  the  $1,600  mil- 
lion item  is  controlled. 

Mr  President,  I  have  had  a  regular 
outpouring  of  protests  from  citizens  In 
my  State  and  from  organizations  Includ- 
ing the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
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Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  Army  Vet- 
erans, and  other  groups  who  say: 

"This  is  aimed  at  our  hospital  projects 
and  our  medical  protection  and  all  of 
the  other  things  except  uncontrollable 
Items." 

Those  uncontrolled  items  are  few,  and 
I  have  already  named  them. 

I  do  not  see  how  my  distinguished 
friends  can  urge  the  Senate  to  direct 
such  a  meat-ax  approach  to  that  huge 
sum,  $1.6  billion  in  veterans'  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  they  will  recant, 
and  I  hope  they  will  decide  that  they 
cannot  go  along  with  this  approach. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows, 
I  suggested  in  committee  that  there  be 
a  ceiUnp  put  on  the  cuts  that  could  be 
made.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation,  that  when 
this  cut  of  at  least  5  percent  is  made  m 
every  controllable  item,  then  cuts  can  be 
made  wherever  the  executive  wants  to 
make  them.  We  all  know  how  the  execu- 
tive branch  feels  toward  certain  of  our 
most  cherished  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  shall  de- 
feat this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  Record,  without  encum- 
bering it  with  the  actual  wires  them- 
selves the  list  of  wires  which  I  have 
received  from  veterans  and  other  orga- 
nizations in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  list  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

1  Telegram  from  Ralph  A  Johnson,  State 
Adjutant.  .American  Legion.  Orlando,  Florida. 

2.  Telegram  from  Francis  J.  Beaton,  Na- 
tional Commander.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Washington.  DC 

3.  Telegram  from  Charles  N.  Glrard,  Na- 
tional Representative.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  assigned  to  VA  Regional  Hospitals 
St.   Petersburg.  Florida. 

4.  Telegram  from  Vance  M  Watson.  Com- 
mander. Department  of  Florida,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Ocala.  Florida. 

5.  Letter    from     Howard    M.     Duncanson, 
Senior  Vice  Commander,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.    Department    of    Florida.    Hollywood 
Florida, 

6.  Telegram  from  Melvln  T.  Dixon.  State 
Service  Officer,  VA  Regional  Center.  St. 
Petersburg.  Florida 

7.  Telegram  from  Thonaas  F.  Kehoe.  Pres- 
ident. County  Service  Offlces  Association,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

8.  Telegram  from  E>r.  WUUam  C.  Ruffln, 
Jr..  President.  Florida  Psychiatric  Society 
Gainesville.  Florida. 

9.  Telegram  from  Dr  Hayden  C.  Nicholson, 
Vice  President  for  Medical  Affairs.  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Medicine. 

10  Telegram  from  Robert  D.  Partridge. 
Acting  General  Manager.  National  Rural 
Electric   Cooperative  Association. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  see  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill  1,  In  the  Chamber. 
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I  have  had  wires  from  the  heads  of 
various  mental  health  and  psychiatric 
groups,  insisting  that  they  not  be  sub- 
jected to  this  cut,  and  that  the  research 
which  is  protecting  those  groups  not  be 
subjected  to  this  Inhuman  cut;  and  I 
certainly  add  my  voice  to  that  plea. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  yield,  if  my  time 
pennits. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest, 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  that  the  Sena- 
tor separate  his  list  of  wires  with  respect 
to  those  that  deplore  the  House  action 
and  those  that  are  directed  against  the 
Mundt  amendment,  because  there  is  a 
difference  In  the  wires  received. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence. Yet.  the  amount  being  shot  at  now 
happens  to  be  the  same,  because  our  cut 
in  the  appropriations  process  is  going  to 
be  over  $5  billion,  and  the  Senator's 
amendment  requests  an  additional  $2 
billion  cut,  or  $7  billion,  and  that  is  what 
they  were  aiming  at  in  the  House.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  see  no  substantial 
difference. 

We  are  asking  that  mutilation  be  di- 
rected against  certain  of  the  appropria- 
tions which  most  of  us  hold  very,  very 
dear,  particularly  those  of  us  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  shall  never 
be  a  party  to  applying  such  a  huge  cut 
against  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Under 
the  House  action,  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity, a  $7  billion  cut  would  be  required. 
Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  a  $5  billion  cut 
would  be  required. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  No. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  about  $2  billion 
would  be  cut.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  lowest  possible  further  cut  we  would 
w^ant  to  make  in  the  Senate,  if  we  believe 
in  economy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
contrary,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  his  remarks  of  yester- 
day made  it  clear  that  he  was  shooting 
at  a  $7  billion  cut — $5  billion  from  the 
committee  and  $2  billion  in  addition 
through  his  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  to  save  time,  that  three 
portions  of  his  remarks  in  the  Record  of 
yesterday  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.xcERPTs  f^OM  Senator  Mtjndt's  Remarks  of 
October  24,  1967.  Congressional  Record, 
Page  29808 

The  statistics  are  about  as  follows.  The 
Congress  has  economized  to  the  extent  of 
about  $2  billion  on  the  appropriation  bills 
which  we  have  thus  far  enacted,  which  means 
that  we  have  given  the  President  about  $2 
billion  lees  than  he  requested.  TTiat  Is  an 
economy  brought  about  by  congressional  ac- 
tion. On  the  remaining  appropriation  bills 
that  are  In  conference  or  that  have  not  yet 
been  enacted,  It  Is  hoped  we  can  save  an- 
other «2  billion  or  perhape  *3  billion.  This 
means  that  we  expect   to  reduce  the  Presi- 


dential requests  by  a  total  effort  of  from  $4 
to  $5  billion. 

By  this  amendment  we  will  slash  back 
from  controllable  expenditures  approximately 
another  $2  billion.  So  we  will  wind  up  with 
a  total  congressional  saving,  if  my  amend- 
mend  Is  adopted,  as  agaln.st  the  budgetary 
requests  of  the  President,  of  between  $6  and 
$7  billion.  That  is  almost  the  precise  amount 
the  President  says  he  will  get  by  taking  u 
away  from  the  taxpayers  with  a' 10-percent 
surtax.  If  Congress  makes  It  possible  for  him 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  time. 

There  should  be  some  relevancy,  some 
accuracy,  in  this  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  to  know 
that  his  criticism  is  completely  mis- 
taken, when  he  says  that  my  amendment 
would  result  in  a  $7  biUion  cut.  Tlie  S2 
billion  has  been  cut.  I  wish  I  could  claim 
credit  for  that,  but  I  cannot.  The  $3,  $4, 
or  $5  billion  he  expects  to  be  cut,  if  he 
cuts  it,  will  be  cut  in  the  future.  So 
neither  can  I  claim  credit  for  that. 

My  amendment  deals  with  the  residue 
which  has  not  been  cut,  which  is  a  ma.xi- 
mum  now  of  $1.9  billion;  and  any  attempt 
to  twist  the  semantics  to  make  it  appear 
that  my  amendment  makes  a  greater  cut 
falls  into  an  arithmetical  pitfall.  It  is 
wrong.  You  cannot  argue  with  the  multi- 
plication table. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  "to  reduce  by  not 
le.ss  than  5  percent  each  line  item  other 
than  appropriated  for  military  functions 
and  those  items  determined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget?" 

We  have  a  list  to  which  he  referred:  $38 
billion  is  controllable,  and  the  Senator 
is  proposing  to  cut  this  amount  by  not 
less  than  5  percent.  It  can  go  to  100  per- 
cent, if  the  President  wishes.  This  is  the 
greatest  grant  of  power  I  have  ever  seen 
offered  by  a  Senator  on  the  floor  during 
my  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Let  me  point  this  out.  I 
am  not  going  to  repeat  it  another  time, 
because  if  the  Senator  will  not  listen, 
he  will  not. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  put  this  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  written  in  1951.  It 
is  the  law.  You  cannot  change  that. 

The  Senator's  repetition  of  "5  percent" 
reminds  me  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  un- 
likely experience,  when  he  spoke  of  a 
debate  he  was  having  in  a  courtroom : 

simply  continuing  to  call  the  tall  of  a 
calf  a  leg  Is  never  going  to  prove  that  a 
calf  has  five   legs 

The  Senator's  repetition  of  "at  least  5 
percent,  at  least  5  percent,  at  least  5  per- 
cent" will  not  change  the  law.  Under  the 
law  and  under  my  amendment  he  is  not 
required  to  cut  any  specific  line  item  in 
the  slightest  if  he  feels  such  a  cut  is 
unwise. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
as  much  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  selfish  with  the  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  re- 
duce appropriations.  But  it  is  the  .second 
best  way  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  left 
this  year  to  make  these  reductions,  and 
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my  overwhelming  conviction  is  that  we 
must  move  into  this  problem.  We  are  fac- 
ing a  problem.  It  has  a  practical  side. 

There  has  been  talk  during  the  debate 
of  cutting  the  appropriations  for  vet- 
erans' psychiatric  wards.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone — the  President  or  Con- 
gress— will  reduce  money  under  this 
amendment  for  a  psychiatric  ward  or 
any  other  need  of  a  veteran.  As  I  under- 
stand the  figures,  the  reduction  imder 
this  amendment  could  be  no  larger  than 
S7  billion. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  very 
regular  in  his  principles  and  what  he 
stands  for,  but  there  still  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  reduce  the  programs 
he  does  not  like  in  the  bills  that  must 
come  before  the  Senate.  That  is  when  a 
fight  can  be  made  with  respect  to  them, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  fight  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  difficult,  from 
my  observation  here,  to  get  any  encour- 
agement, because  the  people  who  voted 
for  these  programs  now  come  in  and  vote 
for  a  reduction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  reduce  them, 
quite  frankly.  He  will  have  his  day  in 
court. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  are  faced 
with  a  deficit  of  approximately  $29  bil- 
lion. The  deficit  is  mounting,  and  now 
the  war  is  co.sting  approximately  $2 '2 
biUion  a  month.  This  is  causing  inflation, 
which  is  now  with  us,  resulting  in  rising 
prices  for  the  middle  income,  the  lower 
Income,  the  so-called  little  families,  the 
little  people. 

I  understand  that  already  this  year 
we  have  had  an  estimated  3-percent  rise 
in  prices  due  to  inflation;  perhaps  it  will 


be  4  percent  next  year.  That  would  mean 
a  7-percent  increase  in  2  years,  if  the 
figures  are  accurate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  10  years,  even  if  the  increase  is 
only  2'2  percent  per  year,  we  will  have 
inflation  of  25  percent,  which  cuts  into 
the  very  bone  and  muscle  of  everj-  dollar 
a  person  has  to  spend. 

When  are  we  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  stop  it?  If  not  in  this  bill,  when? 

We  will  have  a  supplemental  bill  before 
us  in  a  few  days.  A  year  ago  a  bill  that 
was  supposed  to  take  care  of  only  defi- 
ciencies contained  an  appropriation  of 
over  $5  billion.  That  Ls  the  so-called 
supplemental  bill.  It  is  only  supposed  to 
cover  deficiencies.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amount  will  be  this  year.  The  figures  I 
have  given  do  not  include  the  military.  I 
suppose  the  amount  will  be  somewhat 
less,  but  it  will  be  a  large  sum  of  money — 
on  and  on  and  on. 

This  January,  we  had  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  military  program 
on  facts  that  had  been  known  for  a 
long  time.  This  January,  it  ran  over  $12 
billion.  The  Januai-y  before,  it  was  $13 
billion. 

That  is  what  drives  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  reached  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  delegating  authority  to  the  President 
on  these  items.  Who  does?  However,  we 
are  up  against  a  situation  here  where  the 
legislative  year  is  virtually  over,  and  I 
submit  that  .something  has  to  be  done 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  mild,  modest, 
small  deduction.  Do  not  be  frightened  by 
some  of  the  scary  stories.  What  is  beii-ig 
said  about  this  amendment  could  be  said 
against  any  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 


Mr.  MUNTDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
did  not  know  there  was  any  further  time 
available  for  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
time  has  run  out  on  Congress  and  more 
particularly  time  has  rim  out  on  the 
Senate.  I  think  we  have  to  fill  in  this 
void,  accept  this  challenge,  go  to  con- 
ference with  something  positive  on  our 
side  of  the  bill,  and  do  the  best  we  can 
to  meet  the  situation  with  the  House 
conferees.  There  is  ever\-  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  would  be  reasonable  about  this 
matter:  but  until  we  show  some  kind  of 
action  on  this  side  by  a  recorded  vote  I 
do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  fulfill  our 
responsibiUty.  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  going  to  get  much  of  a  drive  started 
to  make  these  reductions.  Many  Senators, 
myself  included,  have  voted  for  the  ap- 
propriations that  would  now  be  cut.  Per- 
haps we  wish  we  could  take  back  some 
of  those  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  with  the  Senate 
not  to  go  off  on  the  sideline,  but  trj'  to 
do  something  to  meet  this  real  problem. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  .statement  prepared  for 
me  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriatioiis 
showing  savings  already  accomplished 
and  reasonably  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  three  remaining  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF    ■APPROPRIATIONS-  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  OCT.  25.  1967 


(1) 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  House 

(2) 


Passed  House  Budget  estimates  Passed  Senate 

considered  by  Senate 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Enacted  ot  Senate 
conference  amount 

(6) 


Plus  (4-)  or 

minus  (—)  latei 

action  compared 

to  budget 

(7) 


Bills  tor  fiscal  1968,  passed  Senate  and  House: 

Treasury- Post  Office 

Interior 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations ^. 

Independent  offices- HUD 

Contract  autfiorization 

Labor-HEW.. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary... 

Legi'ilstive    .   

Agriculture 

Loan  authorization 

Defense.  

Transportation 

Public  Works 

NASA 


Subtottl,  1968  bills,  passed  Senate  and  HouM 

Pills  for  fiscal  1968.  not  passed: 

Military  construction 

Foreign  assistance  \ 

Supplemental  (poverty,  etc.) 

Federal  payment  and  Federal  loan  appropriition,  Ois- 
ttict  of  Columbia 


V,613. 

1,"3. 

(30. 

10, 804, 

(<0. 

13. 322, 

2. 342, 

231. 

5,021, 

(859, 

71.584, 

1.718, 

4,867, 

5,100, 


787,  000 

793,  000 

700,000) 

642.  700 

000,000) 

603,000 

942, 000 

311.132 

097, 400 

600.000) 

000,000 

618.772 

813.000 

000,000 


J7, 499. 230, 000 
1.365,310,150 
(16.200,000) 
10,013,178,782 


13,137. 

2, 194, 

228. 

4, 770. 
(859, 
70,  295, 
1.530. 
4, 622, 
4,583, 


488.000 
026,  500 
089. 952 
580,950 
600,000) 
200.000 
198.372 
922. 000 
400,000 


$7,615, 

1,458, 

(30, 

10,820, 

(40, 

13.424. 

2.  347, 

276, 

5,021, 

(859 

71,584, 

1,718, 

4,867. 

5,100, 


148,000 

218,000 

700,000) 

513,700 

000,000) 

146,000 

803, 195 

005,210 

097.400 

600,000) 

000,000 

618,  772 

813,000 

000,000 


J7,555, 

1,399, 

(16. 

10.514. 

(40, 

13,421. 

2, 186. 

275. 

6.782, 

(909. 

70, 132, 

1.651, 

4. 776. 

4,678, 


167,000 

359. 550 

200.000) 

830.900 

000,000) 

660,000 

105,500 

885,  804 

529,789 

000.000) 

320, 000 

407, 272 

064,000 

900,000 


$7,  545, 

1.382, 

(16. 

>  10. 139. 

(10, 

13.276, 

2, 169, 

275, 

4,952, 

(859, 

69, 936, 

1,581, 

'4,712, 

«4,588, 


641.000 

848.350 

200,000) 

473.900 

000.000) 

071,000 

012.500 

699. 035 

945.  700 

600.000) 

620,000 

905.  772 

813,000 

900,000 


124,050,608,004         120,239,624,706         124,233,363,277         123,374.229,815         120,561,930,257 


Subtotal,  1968  bills,  not  passed. 
Grand  total 


2,937,000,000 
3, 818,  736,  000 
2, 284, 949, 000 

113,099,000 

9,153,784,000 

133,204.392,004 


2.142,693,000 


113,099,000 


2.937.000,000  12,142,693,000 

3,818,736,000  •3.137,113,000 

2,284,949,000  '2.284,949,000 

113,099,000  «113,099,000 

9,153,784,000  7,677,854,000 

133.387.147.277  128,239,784,257 


-J69.507,000 

-75.369,650 

(-14,500.000) 

-681.039,800 

(-30.000,000) 

-148,075.000 

-178,790,695 

-306.175 

-68,151,700 

-1,' 647, 380,000" 
-136,713,000 
-155,000,000 
-511,100,000 

-3,671,433,020 


-794,307,000 
-681,623,000 


-1,475,930,000 
-5,147.363,020 


'  Final  conference  figure. 

'Assumes  Senate  position,  wfiich  is  J20.661,000  over  amount  considered  as  House  position 
•Assumes  Senate  figure  ot  J225,OO0,0OO  for  water  pollution,  $22,000,000  over  House  position. 
'  Final  conference  figure, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  read  some  of  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Etekota  which  appear 
on  page  29808  where  he  said : 

This  means  that  we  expiect  to  reduce  the 
presidential  requestc  by  a  total  effort  of  from 
U  billion  to  $6  billion— 


'  Assumes  House-passed  figure  will  prevail. 

«  Assumes  Senate  autliorizalion  figure  tor  title  1  and  budget  estimate  on  other  titles, 

•  Assumes  entire  amount  of  tjudget  estimate  will  be  approved. 

'  Assumes  House-passed  figure  will  prevail. 


Incidentally,  as  I  have  just  shown  that 
amount  will  be  over  $5  billion — 

By  this  amendment  we  will  slash  back 
from  controllable  expenditures  approxi- 
mately another  $2  billion.  So  we  will  wind 
up  with  a  total  congressional  saving.  If  my 
amendment  Is  adopted,  as  against  the  budg- 


etary requests  of  the  President,  of  between 
$6  billion  and  $7  billion. 

It  now  appears  the  amount  will  be 
over  $7  billion  in  view  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jielding  to  me. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  it  wiU  be  a  brief  quorum.  I  suggest 
it  be  taken  out  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  had  re- 
quested an  additional  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  primarily  to  respond  to  my  congenial 
and  able  friend  from  Florida.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  he  has  elected  to  make 
me  the  target  of  his  remarks  for  about 
20  minutes.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  That 
is  the  responsibility  of  one  who  wishes 
to  ofifer  to  economize  in  this  country;  and 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  econ- 
omizing single  you  out.  I  asked  for  it, 
and  I  got  it.  However,  if  he  thinks  he  is 
going  to  frighten  me  out  of  fighting  for 
economy  because  maybe  some  project 
in  South  Dakota  may  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  cut.  he  is  wrong.  That  may 
be  so  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line, 
but  not  in  the  West.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  our  share. 

Second,  I  am  appalled  at  the  scare 
tactics  he  applied.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
scare  tactics  he  employed.  He  tells  us. 
"Don't  do  this  or  $50  million  will  be  taken 
off  REA."  Five  percent,  my  friends,  of 
the  REA  appropriation,  if  he  took  the 
whole  5  percent  suggested,  would  be  $20 
million.  But  you  do  not  have  to  encour- 
age this  fellow  in  the  White  House  if  he 
decides  to  be  against  REA.  He  took  off 
over  $50  million  2  years  ago  and  cor- 
rective action  had  to  be  taken  by  the 
Senate.  We  had  to  move  to  rescind  his 
action  and  we  did.  We  could  again  put 
it  back  on  the  first  supplementary'  bill 
that  comes  along.  There  was  reference 
also  to  the  veterans  appropriations.  If 
the  President  were  to  do  that,  he  would 
use  a  malicious  meat  ax  to  beat  people 
on  the  head.  I  challenge  him  to  do  it  and 
get  by  with  it,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  so  little  confidence  in  his  demon- 
strating good  Judgment. 

I  do  not  share  that  lack  of  confidence. 
I  do  not  think  the  President  would  en- 
gage in  that  business.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  so  under  the  law  of  the 
land  as  it  prevails  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  given  us  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  $3.9  billion  would  be  sub- 
ject to  cut,  in  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  and  5  percent  of  that  amount 
would  be  about  $200  million. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  so  against  REA  that  he 
would  apply  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
mandatory  cut  to  REA.  when  the  repay- 
ment Is  about  100  percent.  I  refuse  to 


believe  he  is  that  poorly  advised.  I  know 
he  is  a  poor  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
some  ways,  but  not  that  bad. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  sort  of  the  leading  advocate 
of  expenditures  in  his  State.  He  finally 
lost  out  as  Governor  because  his  State 
had  gone  into  debt. 

He  is  now  a  part  of  the  President's 
team.  This  could  happen  if  one  has  no 
confidence  in  his  President.  Here  is  one 
Republican  who  says  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  President  is  going  to  act  with 
that  kind  of  malice.  If  he  does  we  can 
correct  it.  I  do  not  think  he  will  but 
should  he  do  so,  we  have  our  own  weapons 
available  to  correct  such  intemperate  ac- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  suggested  that 
it  could  be  taken  away  from  the  veterans, 
and  they  paraded  a  lot  of  amputees  and 
serious  mental  cases  around  and  said  that 
is  where  the  President  would  take  it  out. 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  cruel  person 
these  Senators  think  the  President  is  to 
believe  and  predict  he  would  take  the  big 
meat  ax  against  them.  But  we  could  cor- 
rect such  action  also  in  the  first  bill  that 
comes  along  and  we  would,  and  Senators 
know  that  we  would. 

With  respect  to  most  of  the  wires  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  read  into  the 
Record  to  the  effect  "don't  touch  the 
Mundt  amendment,"  some  people  do  not 
want  any  cut.  I  have  discovered  that 
when  people  do  not  want  any  economies 
they  are  most  anxious  to  find  arguments 
to  support  the  position  of  spending.  They 
talk  about  the  possibility  the  President 
might  cut  this  off  or  that  off  and  do  a  lot 
of  things  which  no  responsible  man 
would  do,  and  consequently  destroy  cer- 
tain functions  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  it  simply  gets  down  to 
this:  Do  we  want  to  do  something  about 
economy?  This  is  the  least  you  can  do. 
Or  would  you  like  to  send  conferees  of 
the  Senate  over  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives emptyhanded,  just  carrying  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  red  Ink  and  saying 
"Show  us  the  conference  report — no  cut." 
Or  do  you  want  to  send  a  constructive 
proposal  over  so  we  will  have  the  entire 
problem  before  us  in  conference  and  out 
of  this  resolve  the  most  sensible,  effec- 
tive, and  efficient  method  to  produce  re- 
ductions in  spending? 

If  we  slap  the  House  in  the  face,  if  we 
say  to  the  110  majority  that  voted  for 
some  cuts,  "You  are  wrong:  we  do  not 
have  to  economize,"  we  shall  be  follow- 
ing the  philosophy  of  Harry  Hopkins — 
"Spend,  spend,  spend:  bring  on  your  tax 
bill." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

It  is  important  that  we  look  at  the 
situation  rationally.  It  is  easy  to  get 
excited:  it  is  easy  to  get  emotional.  But 
this  is.  after  all.  a  mathematical  problem. 
I  am  pleading  now  for  five  votes.  The 
Williams  of  Delaware  amendment  was 
lost  by  nine  votes.  Since  then,  four  Sen- 
ators have  announced  themselves.  They 
have  come  to  me  and  said  they  will  vote 
for  my  amendment.  I  need  the  other 
five  votes.  The  country  needs  the  other 
five.  The  taxpayers  need  the  other  five. 


With  those  five  votes,  we  can  switch  the 
movement  so  that  we  can  do  something 
constructive  and  effective  for  economy. 
I  make  the  plea:  Let  us  not  repudiate 
the  House.  Let  us  not  reject  the  House 
thrust  toward  economy.  Let  us  take  this 
5-percent  reduction  amendment  to  the 
House.  It  will  not  be  the  final  legislation. 
It  will  have  to  be  discussed,  analyzed, 
amended,  and  changed.  It  can  be 
changed  in  any  way  we  want  to  change 
it  in  the  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  But  if  we  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  we  will  join  the 
House  in  one  important  declaration.  The 
House  has  declared  that  it  wants  econ- 
omy. The  House  has  taken  one  approach. 
By  apreeing  to  this  amendment,  we  shall 
have  declared  that  we  want  economy, 
and  we  offer  another  approach.  Within 
those  two  directives,  the  resolution  can 
come  back  to  us  for  our  consideration 
of  any  proposal  resembling  some  econ- 
omy, and  we  can  look  at  it  again. 

We  will  have  complete  latitude  to  do 
anything  but  spend  more  money.  We  will 
have  complete  latitude  in  the  conference 
to  do  anything  to  economize.  This  will 
open  the  door  for  a  meaningful  move- 
ment toward  economy. 

One  final  word:  What  are  we  going  to 
do  when  the  tax  bill  comes  up?  I  wonder 
if  any  other  Senators  have  said  what  I 
have  said:  That  we  are  not  going  to  vote 
for  a  tax  bill  unless  something  is  done 
toward  economy,  unless  we  have  done 
something  to  reduce  expenditures.  I  have 
said  that;  I  am  standing  on  it.  I  am  sure 
others  have  said  the  same. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  logjam.  The 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
win  not  meet;  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  Is  not  meeting  on  taxes.  Con- 
gress says  it  will  not  tell  the  President 
where  to  cut.  The  President  says  he  wants 
Congress  to  tell  him  where  to  cut.  So  we 
are  stuck. 

But  while  we  delay.  Inflation  marches 
forward  steadily  every  day,  imposing  the 
most  iniquitous  tax  of  all  on  the  people 
of  our  respective  States,  taking  out  of  the 
households  of  America  bits  and  pieces  of 
coin  every  day. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  say.  "Go 
away.  Let  us  delay  this  until  November 
15."  How  much  smaller  will  the  deficit 
be  2  weeks  from  now?  It  is  time  we  faced 
up  to  the  task  of  economizing.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  long  conference,  beheve  me.  no 
matter  what  we  do.  We  ought  to  provide 
some  constructive  guidelines. 

We  should  say,  "Mr.  President,  we  will 
break  the  logjam.  We  will  cooperate.  We 
will  go  so  far  as  to  tell  you  how  much 
money  we  want  to  save.  We  will  name  the 
places  where  you  can  save  it;  then  you 
should  proceed  to  reduce  expenditures. 
We  win  give  you  flexibility,  but  we  think 
you  should  cooperate."  My  amendment  is 
cooperation.  It  Is  a  step  in  advance. 

I  do  not  think  our  constituents  are 
appealed  to  greatly  by  the  fact  that  we 
say,  "We  stand  on  our  own.  Make  the 
President  cut  first.  He  stands  on  his 
own."  So  why  not  cooperate? 

I  realize  I  am  in  a  curious  position  as 
a  Republican  pleading  the  cause  of 
Democrats,  asking  them  to  show  some 
confidence  in  their  President.  But  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  which  I  believe 
will  do  the  right  thing  in  being  coopera- 
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live  with  the  President.  Some  Democrats 
ought  to  be  making  this  speech.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  some  confidence  In  the 
President  in  this  effort  to  economize.  We 
know  he  is  making  monumental  deci- 
sions every  day,  decisions  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  country,  perhaps, 
than  we  make  here  today.  If  we  have  no 
more  confidence  in  him  than  that,  I 
think  we  are  In  serious  condition  and 
the  country  Is  In  serious  peril, 

I  am  like  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!.  I  am  glad 
we  have  effectuated  some  economies.  I 
hope  we  will  effectuate  some  more  on 
our  remaining  appropriations  bills.  But 
I  am  disappointed  that  we  are  not  doing 
better.  I  am  proposing  that  we  do  more. 
I  am  proposing  that  we  add  an  extra  $2 
billion  to  whatever  amount  we  have 
saved  and  whatever  we  expect  to  save 
on  the  few  remaining  bills.  Even  then, 
when  we  are  all  finished,  we  will  stiU  be 
woefully  short  of  meeting  the  challenge 
of  a  $26  billion  or  a  $29  billion  deficit 
and  the  President's  persistent  demands 
for  more  tax  revenue. 

We  can  ill-afford  to  brag  about  the 
dollars  we  have  cut  back  from  an  in- 
flated Presidential  estimate.  That  is  all 
we  have  done.  Now  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  facts.  I  urge  that  we  do 
so.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  cast  their 
votes  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  discour- 
age this  economy  effort,  not  to  reject  it. 
but  by  an  affirmative  vote  send  to  con- 
ference another  workable  approach  to 
the  problem  of  economy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Budget  Director,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  listed  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  some  75  controllable 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  list  was  not  complete,  but  it  In- 
cluded the  major  items.  As  reflected  in 
the  printed  hearings,  the  Director  dis- 
cussed the  dollar  level  of  these  control- 
lable programs.  These  are  the  agencies, 
the  bureaus,  and  the  individual  programs 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  impo.ssible 
to  tell  where  the  cuts  would  be  made  be- 
cause of  the  discretion  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident. But  I  have  made  some  rough  calcu- 
lations to  see  how  a  5-percent  cut  would 
work  out  in  dollar  terms.  And  bear  in 
mind  that  these  are  additional  cuts.  Be- 
fore they  would  be  made,  the  original 
budget  request  would  already  have  been 
whittled  down,  step  by  step,  by  the  de- 
partment head,  the  Budget  Bureau,  the 
President,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  full  House,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
full  Senate. 

Throughout  these  stages,  experts  with 
sharp  pencils  have  been  at  work.  The 
figure  from  which  the  following  addi- 
tional reductions  would  be  taken  can 
hardly  have  any  real  fat  left.  All  of  the 
following  reductions  would  have  the  full, 
direct  dollar  impact  on  the  programs 
themselves. 

The  list  is  a  long  one.  I  hesitate  to  Im- 
pose on  my  colleagues  a  full  reading  of 
all  of  the  items.  But  perhaps  this  Is  the 
only  way  to  finally  bring  home  to  us  the 
meaning  of  what  we  are  considering  here 
One  last  thing  to  bear  In  mind — these  are 


the  dollar  cuts  required  by  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

Depaitment  of  Agriculture:  Food  for 
peace.  Public  Law  480.  $89  million;  rural 
electrification  loans,  $22  million;  Forest 
Service.  $12  million;  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  $12  million;  school  lunch, 
$10  million;  food  stamp,  $10  million:  spe- 
cial milk.  $5  million;  watershed  protec- 
tion projects.  $4  million;  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants,  $2  miUion;  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, salaries  and  expenses,  S3 
million. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Economic 
development  assistance,  $20  million; 
weather  and  other  environmental  serv- 
ices, $9  miUion;  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, sliip  construction,  $7  million;  Cen- 
sus, $3  million. 

Corps  of  Engineers:  General  construc- 
tion. $49  million;  other.  $17  miUion. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare :  Office  of  Education,  elementary 
and  secondary'  educational  activities,  $84 
million;  Office  of  Education,  higher  edu- 
cational activities.  $59  million;  Office  of 
Education,  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas,  $22  million;  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, expansion  and  improvement  of 
vocational  education,  $13  million;  PubUc 
Health  Service,  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  $77  miUion;  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, construction  of  health  educational 
facilities,  $10  miUion;  Public  Health 
Service,  health  manpower  education,  $9 
mUlion;  Public  Health  Service,  other 
disease  prevention  and  environmental 
control  programs,  SB  miUion;  grants  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare,  $12  miUion; 
hospital  construction  Hill-Burton,  $15 
mUlion. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: Model  cities  program,  $33 
miUion:  water  and  sewer  grants,  $8  mil- 
lion; housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped, $4  million. 

Department  of  the  Interior :  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  $11  miUion;  construction 
grants  for  waste  treatment  works,  $10 
mUlion;  land  and  water  conservation.  $6 
mUlion;  fisheries  and  wildlife  programs, 
$5  miUion;  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  con- 
struction and  rehabiUtation,  $9  milUon: 
power  marketing  agencies,  S8  mUlion; 
water  supply  and  water  pollution  control, 
$5  million. 

Department  of  Justice:  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  $9  million;  legal  activ- 
ities and  administration.  $5  mUlion:  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  $4 
mUlion. 

Depailment  of  Labor:  Manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  activities.  $20 
miUion;  wage  and  labor  standards,  $2 
miUion. 

Post  Office  Department:  Plant  and 
equipment,  $10  miUion;  administration 
and  regional  operation,  $5  milUon;  Re- 
search development  and  engineering.  $1 
million. 

Department  of  State:  Administration 
of  foreign  affairs,  $11  miUion;  educa- 
tional exchange,  $3  mUllon. 

Department  of  Transportation:  Coast 
Guard.  $26  mUllon;  supersonic  transport. 
$10  miUion;  other  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, $34  miUion;  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  $3  million. 

'freasurj'  Department:  Internal  Rev- 


enue Service,  $35  mUlion;  Bureau  of 
Customs.  $4  mlUion;  Bureaus  of  Public 
Debt  and  Accounts.  $5  mUlion. 

Economic  Assistance — Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development:  Loans  and 
guarantee  programs.  $65  miUion;  Viet- 
nam supporting  assistance,  $28  mUlion; 
grants  and  other,  $39  million. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Oper- 
ating expenses,  $109  milUon;  plant  and 
capital  equipment,  $24  miUion. 

General  Services  Administration:  Op- 
eration of  pubUc  buildings,  $13  miUlon; 
repair,  improvement  and  construction  of 
pubUc  buildings.  $8  million. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration :  Research  and  development, 
S200  milUon;  administrative  operations, 
$30  miUion. 

National  Science  Foundation :  Salaries 
and  expenses.  $26  milUon. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  Com- 
munity action  programs,  $51  miUion;  Job 
Corps,  $15  miUion;  work  and  training 
programs,  S32  miUion. 

U.S.  Information  Agency:  Salaries  and 
expenses,  $9  miUion;  radio  faciUties,  $1 
million. 

Veterans'  Administration:  Medical 
care,  $68  million;  general  operating  ex- 
penses, $9  miUion. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  remaining  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  unless  it  has  all 
been  used. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU, 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka. [Mr.  Grxtening]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Spark- 
man]  are  necessarUy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening!,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hat- 
field!, the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel!,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke!,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  Kdchel]  Is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  ■yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  'nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  43. 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[No.  300  Leg. 

YEAS — 43 

Allott 

Ptmnln 

Pearson 

Baker 

anffln 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hlcken:  coper 

Proxmlre 

Bogga 

HolUrgs 

Rlblcoff 

BTTd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Spong 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Lauache 

Symington 

Cotton 

McOovern 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Morton 

Thurmond 

DlrkBen 

Mundt 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Murphy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Nelson 

Ervln 

Pastore 

NAYS — 46 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Moss 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

PeU 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  NT 

Scott 

Cas« 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Caark 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Baiender 

^4agnuson 

Tydlngs 

Pong 

-Man.sfleld 

WllUams,  N.J. 

Oore 

McClellan 

Yar  borough 

Harris 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Pul  bright 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Gruening 

Miller 

So  Mr.  MuNDT's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
H.^RRis  in  the  chain.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment 
to  strike  the  language  on  page  1.  line  6 
beginning  with  the  word  "and."  The  time 
Is  under  control. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion first  Is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  to  amend  before  we  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  this  juncture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  offers  an  amendment 
in  lieu  of  the  committee  amendment, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  DiRKSEN.  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  Hoe  6,  beginning  with  the  word 
"and"  strike  cut  down  to  and  including  line 
13  on  page  3  and  insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  2  (ai  The  Congress  hereby  flnds 
that — 

••(1)  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  eyar  1968  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  January  of  this  year,  conditions  have 
drastically  changed  both  as  to  estimated 
revenue  receipts  and  estimated  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968, 

"  ( 2 )  these  changed  conditions  make  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  such  estimated  ex- 
penditures imperative  for  the  economic  well- 
being  and  solvency  of  the  country,  and 

"(3)  the  President  has  not  taken  or  pro- 
posed action  to  effect  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  8uch   estimated  expenditures. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that. 
before  any  final   adjournment   or   recess  of 


the  first  session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
the  Congress  should  enact  legislation  limit- 
ing expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
whether  from  funds  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  or  prior  fiscal  years,  to  an  amount 
which  is  at  least  $5,000,000,000  less  than  the 
expenditures  proposed  In  the  Budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  unless,  prior  to 
such  adjournment  or  recess,  the  President 
has  notified  the  Congress  that  he  has  taken 
the  necessary  action  to  reduce  such  pro- 
posed expenditures  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year  by 
at  least  $5,000,000,000." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor  and 
the  time  not  coming  out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  with  that  un- 
derstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  may 
be  recognized  at  this  time,  apart  from 
the  time  limitation  agreed  to.  and  with 
the  proviso  that  when  he  concludes,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  will  re- 
gain the  floor  and  that  his  amendment 
will  be  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ALLEGATIONS    AGAINST    SENATOR 
LONG    OF    MISSOURI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  of  a  report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  con- 
cerning the  allegations  that  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI.  I  propose,  for  the 
committee,  to  read  this  report  in  full, 
after  prefacing  it  by  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  and  then  make  a  few  additional 
remarks  in  conclusion. 

I  am  sure  this  is  of  general  interest, 
Mr.  President,  so  I  ask  that  we  may  have 
order,  so  Senators  can  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  this  matter  arose 
through  the  allegations  of  an  article  in 
Life  magazine  and  another  newspaper  or 
two,  which  were  pointed  out  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  Soon 
thereafter,  the  committee  talked  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long! 
about  the  matter,  and  he  very  willingly 
came  In — may  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Senate  must  be  In  order.  The  Senator 
will  suspend  until  order  is  restored.  At- 
taches and  others  who  are  milling  about 
will  remove  themselves  from  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri came  in  and  met  with  the  commit- 
tee, freely  answered  all  questions  that 


we  asked,  and  gave  us  such  information 
at  that  time  as  we  desired. 

Then,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  chief  coun.sel  was  directed  to 
interview  various  persons  who  might 
have  information  about  the  payments  to 
Senator  Long  that  had  been  mentioned 
In  the  magazine  article  and  other  related 
matters.  In  all,  the  committee  staff  in- 
terviewed 33  persons,  and  obtained  rec- 
ords from  three  additional  sources  other 
than  from  those  witnesses.  The  staff 
made  four  trips  to  interview  people  In 
St.  Louis.  New  York,  South  Bend,  and 
Chicago,  in  addition  to  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  represents 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  full 
committee  of  six  members.  I  am  vay  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  all  members  of  the 
committee  attended  almost  every  meet- 
ing that  we  had — I  think  every  member 
was  present  at  every  meeting  except  when 
one  Senator  was  out  of  town. 

The  committee  held  seven  meetings 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  discussing 
and  going  over  this  matter.  In  addition 
to  many  other  discussions  that  we  had 
as  Individuals.  The  committee  also  held 
six  hearings  In  executive  session  between 
July  17  and  October  12  at  which  times 
the  sworn  testimony  of  11  witnesses  was 
heard. 

I  begin,  now,  to  read  the  report,  en- 
titled "On  the  Matter  of  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long,  of  Missouri: 

The  Committee  has  Inquired  Into  allega- 
tions against  Senator  Edward  V.  Ix)ng  of 
Missouri.  The  allegations  presented  the  prin- 
cipal Issue  as  to  whether  payments  made  to 
Senator  Long  by  Mr.  Morris  Shenker.  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  were 
made  to  Influence  the  hearings  on  Invasions 
of  Privacy  conducted  by  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  of  which  Senator  Long  was  the 
Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Mr. 
James  Hofl'a  of  the  International  Teamsters 
Union, 

That  was  the  gravamen  of  the  charge, 
or.  as  we  call  it  here — the  principal 
Issue — whether  or  not  the  payments  from 
Mr.  Shenker  t-o  Senator  Long  were  made 
to  influence  those  hearings,  any  hear- 
ings, or  any  act  on  his  part  as  a  Senator: 

Senator  Long  came  before  the  Committee 
and  stated  that  all  payments  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Shenker  represented  his  share  of  fees 
earned  by  Mr.  Shenker  and  himself  between 
1961  and  the  present  for  professional  legal 
services  rendered  by  them  to  five  clients 
whom  he  named. 

I  call  attention  here  to  those  dates, 
which  cover  really  a  broader  period  of 
time  than  was  mentioned  in  the  original 
charge : 

The  Committee  staff  Interviewed  Mr. 
Shenker,  the  clients  or  their  representatives, 
and  others  who  were  found  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Shenker 
and  Senator  Long  and  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  clients.  Mr.  Shenker,  each  of  the 
clients  or  their  representatives,  and  staff 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure — 

That  was  Senator  Long's  subcom- 
mittee— 

were  then  called  before  the  Committee  and 
testified  under  oath.  At  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  staff  obtained 
records  of  the  clients  and  of  Mr.  Shenker— 

I  shall  name  these  clients  in  a  few 
minutes;  they  were  substantial  persons 
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or  groups,  some  of  them  associates  in 
business  enterprises  of  various  kinds.  I 
shall  describe  them  more  fully  later;  but 
most  of  them  were  not  small  clients  by 
any  means — 

relating  to  the  fees,  payments  and  services, 
which  were  presented  In  detaU  to  the  Com- 
mittee. These  records  Included  copies  of 
checks  and  their  endorsements  for  all  pay- 
ments from  four  of  the  clients  to  Mr.  Shen- 
ker. as  well  as  all  payments  from  Mr.  Shenker 
to  Senator  Long. 

Enlarging  on  that  just  a  little  bit,  the 
clients  paid  the  money  to  Mr.  Shenker, 
and  then  Mr.  Shenker  paid  Senator  Long 
the  agreed  part,  representing  the  divi- 
sion between  them. 

With  a  few  exceptions  which  we  think 
are  minor,  we  had  before  us  all  the  can- 
celled checks  of  all  those  clients,  showing 
the  date  paid  by  the  bank  and  the  bank's 
stamp  endorsement.  In  addition,  we  had 
all  the  checks  that  Mr.  Shenker  gave  to 
Senator  Long,  also  with  bank  markings: 

In  the  case  of  the  fifth  client,  not  all  of 
the  payment  checks  could  be  found,  but 
other  financial  records  substantiating  the 
payments  were  obtained.  All  of  the  checks 
bore  regular  bank  endorsements  showing 
dates  of  the  payment  by  the  bank,  and  also 
showed  the  amounts  and  the  names  of  the 
payers  and  payees.  This  Information  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  payments  stated 
to  have  been  made  by  the  clients  and  by 
Mr.  Shenker. 

To  summ.arlze  briefly  at  this  point: 
The  testimony  of  Senator  Long  and  Mr. 
Shenker  was  corroborated,  without  any 
deviation  in  substance,  by  the  clients,  and 
further  corroborated  by  these  checks  for 
which  we  now  have  copies. 

To  mention  just  one  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, here  Is  a  check  dated  December  13, 
1961,  payable  to  Mr.  Shenker.  which 
shows  that  it  was  paid  by  a  bank  on  De- 
cember 27,  1961.  All  the  chocks  bear  sim- 
ilar markings  by  the  bank,  with  the  date 
always  stated,  as  is  customarj'. 

Mr.  Shenker  testified  before  the  committee 
that  the  payments  made  by  him  to  Senator 
Long  represented  Senator  Long's  share  of 
legal  fees  earned  from  the  five  clients.  The 
live  clients  or  their  representatives  testified 
that  the  payments  made  by  them  to  Mr. 
Shenker  were  for  legal  services  rendered  to 
them  over  a  number  of  years.  They  testified 
that  they  knew  that  Senator  Long  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Shenker  In  rendering  legal 
and  buslne.ss  counsel  relating  to  the  client's 
Interests. 

That  is  an  important  sentence.  The 
word  "they"  means  all  the  clients  or  their 
representatives.  There  was  an  estate  In- 
volved and  there  were  corporations  in- 
volved : 

They  testified  that  they  knew  that  Senator 
Long  was  associated  with  Mr.  Shenker  in  ren- 
dering legal  and  business  counsel  relating  to 
the  clients'  Interests. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  their  clients, 
or  their  representatives,  and  Mr.  Shenker, 
the  payments  from  the  clients  to  Mr.  Shenker 
as  well  as  the  payments  from  Mr.  Shenker  to 
Senator  Long  had  no  relationship  whatso- 
ever to  Mr.  Hoffa  or  to  the  Teamsters  Un- 
ion. 

There  was  not  any  testimony  showing 
any  relation  between  these  payments  and 
Mr.  Hoffa  or  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Ordinarily  we  would  not  consider  it  wise 
Or  necessary  to  disclose  the  names  of  clients 
In  a  case  like  this;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  we  believe  It  Is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  give  completeness  and  clarity 


to  the  meaning  of  the  other  facts  developed 
and  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
made  against  Senator  Long.  Therefore,  we 
name  the  five  clients  In  question  as  follows; 
The  R.  L.  Warren  Company,  a  stock  brok- 
erage and  underwriting  firm  in  St.  Louis; 
Banner  Industries  Inc..  a  retail  merchandis- 
ing chain  based  in  St.  Louis;  the  Associated 
Life  Insurance  Company,  a  life  and  personal 
casualty  insurance  company,  those  home  of- 
fice is  in  Chicago  and  which  does  business 
In  various  States  Including  Missouri;  Mrs. 
Thelma  Manne.  a  St.  Louis  woman  who  died 
in  1962;  and  Mr.  Max  Lubln,  a  St.  Louis  busi- 
nessman. 

The  payment  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Manne 
was  made  by  her  estate. 

FYom  the  evidence  and  Information  that 
the  committee  has  been  able  to  develop,  the 
committee  has  found  no  facts  which  show 
that  either  the  payments  to  Mr.  Shenker 
from  the  five  clients,  or  the  payments  by  Mr 
Shenker  to  Senator  Long,  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Seantor  Long's  duties  or  a^ilrttles 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  the  sub- 
committee hearings,  or  Senator  Long's  duties 
or  activities  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Under  this  state  of  facts,  the  committee 
finds  no  basis  for  public  hearings. 

As  is  true  m  all  matters  coming  before  It. 
the  committee  will  hold  Itself  in  readiness  to 
consider  any  additional  evidence  which  may 
become  available  relating  to  this  matter. 

That  would,  of  course,  include  evi- 
mittee. 

T'he  report  is  approved  on  this,  the  25th 
day  of  October  1967.  It  is  signed  by  all 
six  members  of  the  committee. 

In  summary  and  in  substance,  this  en- 
tire case  comes  down  at  the  present  time 
to  this;  There  is  no  connection  shown 
between  these  transactions  and  Senator 
Long's  conduct  as  a  Senator. 

I  refer  back  now  for  emphasis  to  what 
we  stated  in  the  very  beginning  para- 
graph: 

The  allegations  presented  the  principal 
issue  as  to  whether  payments  made  to  Senator 
Long  by  Mr.  Morris  Shenker.  a  practicing 
attorney  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  were  made  to 
infiuence  the  hearings  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  conducted  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, of  which  Senator  Long  was  the  chair- 
man, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Mr.  James 
Hoffa  of  the  International  Teamsters  Union. 

That  is.  either  in  hearings  or  in  any  of 
his  conduct,  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

That  is  what  we  inquired  into  and  that 
is  what  we  directed  our  attention  to. 

I  think  one  other  factual  matter  ought 
to  be  stated  In  fairness  to  Senator  Long. 
He  and  Mr.  Shenker,  who  is  a  St.  Louis 
law^-er  with  an  extensive  practice,  have 
known  each  other  for  more  than  25  years. 
That  was  part  of  the  background  that 
shed  light  on  the  case  as  a  whole  and 
showed  that  their  association  was  not  a 
sudden  business  connection  that  arose  in 
this  matter. 

I  think  that  covers  the  factual  situa- 
tion. I  am  not  going  to  try  to  cover  the 
evidence  here,  as  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary. 

I  did  refer  to  the  checks  because  they 
are  documentary  evidence  showing  the 
use  of  marking  machines  to  indicate  the 
date  when  the  checks  went  through  the 
bank  in  the  normal  course  of  business. 
They  naturally  have  probative  value. 

Our  activities  were  not  confined  merely 
to  the  persons  I  have  mentioned  here. 
Our  activity  went  in  other  directions.  We 


had  sworn  proof  and  testimony  by  some 
of  the  key  staff  members  who  conducted 
the  subcommittee  hearings.  We  went  into 
many  other  matters.  However,  so  far  els 
we  were  able  to  determine,  as  I  have  said, 
there  were  no  facts  obtainable — and  we 
can  deal  only  in  facts — that  showed  any 
connection  other  than  that  which  I  have 
described  here  and  what  the  committee 
has  described  in  its  report. 

That  covers  the  report.  I  think  it  covers 
the  necessary  background  of  informa- 
tion. And  I  thank  the  Senate  for  the 
accommodation  granted  to  the  commit- 
tee by  way  of  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  having 
the  entire  report  in  one  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord without  any  of  my  comments  on  the 
various  parts  thereof.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  not  suflBcient  time  to  prepare  copies 
of  the  report  for  all  of  the  Senators. 
However,  we  will  make  the  report  avail- 
able to  all  Senators  who  request  it.  The 
report,  of  course,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  especially  thank  every  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  long  hours,  the 
great  concern  and  the  utmost  care  given 
to  this  matter.  Also  I  wish  to  thank  our 
highly  capable  chief  counsel.  Mr.  Ben 
Fern,"  and  assistant  counsel.  Mr.  Mike 
Sp>ence.  Each  has  performed  in  an  ad- 
mirable way. 

I  think  the  other  committee  members 
have  all  lived  up  to  the  finest  traditions 
expected  of  a  Member  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  now  return  pri- 
marily to  our  labor  of  getting  up  a  set 
of  standards  of  conduct  for  the  Senate. 
We  have  been  interrupted  on  this  task 
before.  We  have,  however,  been  working 
on  it  to  some  extent  even  during  the 
course  of  this  investigation.  I  hope  that 
we  can  have  this  ready  some  time  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

ExHiBrr   1 
Selxct  CoMMrrtEE  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, U.S.  Senatx.  Report  on  the  Matter 

or  Senator  Edward  'V.  Long  or  Missouri 

The  Committee  has  Inquired  into  allega- 
tions against  Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. The  allegations  presented  the  princi- 
pal issue  as  to  whether  payments  made  to 
Senator  Long  by  Mr.  Morris  Shenker.  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  were 
made  to  influence  the  hearings  on  Invasions 
of  Privacy  conducted  by  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  AdmlnlBtrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  of  which  Senator  Long  was  the 
Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Mr. 
James  Hoffa  of  the  International  Teamsters 
Union. 

Senator  Long  came  before  the  Committee 
and  stated  that  all  payments  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Shenker  represented  his  share  of  fees 
earned  by  Mr.  Shenker  and  himself  between 
1961  and  the  present  for  professional  legal 
services  rendered  by  them  to  five  cUents 
whom  he  named. 

The  Committee  staff  Interviewed  Mr. 
Shenker.  the  clients  or  their  representatives, 
and  others  who  were  found  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Shen- 
ker and  Senator  Long  and  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  clients.  Mr.  Shenker.  each 
of  the  clients  or  their  representatives,  and 
staff  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative   Practice    and    Procedure    were 
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then  called  before  the  Committee  and  tesU- 
fled  under  oath.  At  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  staff  obtained  records 
of  the  clients  and  of  Mr.  Shenker,  relating 
to  the  fees,  payments  and  services,  which 
were  presented  in  detail  to  the  Committee. 
These  records  Included  copies  of  checks  and 
their  endorsements  for  all  paj-ments  from 
four  of  the  clients  to  Mr.  Shenker.  as  well 
as  all  payments  from  Mr.  Shenker  to  Sena- 
tor Long.  In  the  case  of  the  fifth  client,  not 
all  of  the  paj-ment  checks  could  be  found, 
but  other  financial  records  substantiating  the 
paj-ments  were  obtained.  AU  of"  the  checks 
bore  regular  bank  endorsements  showing 
dates  of  the  payment  by  the  bank,  and  also 
showed  the  amounts  and  the  names  of  the 
payers  and  payees.  This  Information  cor- 
responded with  that  of  the  payments  stated 
to  have  been  made  by  the  clients  and  by  Mr. 
Shenker. 

Mr.  Shenker  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  payments  maae  by  him  to  Sen- 
ator Long  represented  Senator  Long's  share 
of  legal  fees  earned  from  the  Ave  clients. 
The  five  clients  or  their  representatives  testi- 
fied that  the  payments  made  by  them  to  Mr. 
Shenker  were  for  legal  services  rendered  to 
them  over  a  number  of  years.  Thev  testified 
that  they  knew  that  Senator  Long  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Shenker  In  rendering  legal 
and  business  counsel  relating  to  the  clients' 
Interests. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  clients, 
or  their  representatives,  and  Mr.  Shenker, 
the  payments  from  the  clients  to  Mr.  Shenker 
as  well  as  Che  payments  from  Mr.  Shenker  to 
Senator  Long  had  no  relationship  whatsoever 
to  Mr.  Hoffa  or  to  the  Teamsters  union. 

Ordinarily  we  would  not  consider  It  wise  or 
necessary  to  disclose  the  names  of  clients  In 
a  case  like  this;  but  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  we  believe  It  Is  necessary  In  order 
to  give  completeness  and  clarity  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  other  facts  developed  and  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  made  against 
Senator  Long.  Therefore,  we  name  the  flive 
clients  In  question  as  follows:  The  R.  L.  War- 
ren Company,  a  stock  brokerage  and  under- 
writing firm  In  St.  Louis:  Banner  Industries 
Inc..  a  retail  merchandising  chain  based  In 
St.  Louis:  the  Associated  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, a  life  and  personal  casualty  Insurance 
company,  whose  home  office  Is  In  Chicago 
and  which  does  business  in  various  states 
Including  Missouri:  Mrs.  Thelma  Manne.  a  St. 
Lotils  woman  who  died  in  1962;  and  Mr.  Max 
Lubln.  a  St.  Louis  businessman. 

From  the  evidence  and  Information  the 
Committee  has  been  able  to  develop,  the 
Committee  has  found  no  facts  which  show 
that  either  the  payments  to  Mr.  Shenker 
from  the  five  clients,  or  the  payments  by  Mr. 
Shenker  to  Senator  Long,  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Senator  Long's  duties  or  activities 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  the 
Subcommittee  hearings,  or  Senator  Long's 
duties  or  activities  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Under  this  state  of  facts  the  Committee 
finds   no   basis   for   public    hearings. 

As  Is  true  In  all  matters  coming  before 
It,  the  Committee  will  hold  Itself  In  readiness 
to  consider  any  additional  evidence  which 
may  become  available  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Approved,  this  25th  day  of  October  1067. 
John  C.  Stkxnis. 

Chairman, 
Wallace  F.  BsNNrrr. 

Vice  Chairman, 

A.     S.     MlKB    MONHONXT, 

EtJGENz  J.  McCabtht, 
John  Shzhman  Cooper, 
James  B.  Peabson, 

VS.  Senators. 
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Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  the  re- 
port just  given  lifts  a  great  burden  off  my 
shoulders.  I  am  delighted  with  the  report. 
I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
other  Ave  members  of  the  committee  and 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  who  have 
made  this  investigation. 

This  was  a  matter  in  which  my  honor 
and  integrity  were  at  stake  for  the  first 
time  in  my  entire  career. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  staff  for  going  into  this  matter  in  so 
much  detail.  It  was  to  my  best  interest 
that  the  matter  be  gone  into  in  such  mi- 
nute detail  as  the  chah-man  has  out- 
lined. 

I  express  my  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  committee  and  to  the  staff 
for  doing  so. 

I  know  that  the  investigation  created 
a  lot  of  work  and  a  great  problem  for 
the  members  of  the  committee.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  interfered  with  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  grateful  that  it  is  all  over,  and 
I  appreciate  the  consideration  and  the 
effort  that  were  put  forth  In  bringing  out 
all  the  facets  and  all  the  evidence  in  this 
matter. 

Thank  you  so  much. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Senator,  I  accept  your 
expressions  for  the  committee  and  for 
the  entire  Senate.  You  cooperated  with 
us,  also;  you  do  not  owe  us  anything, 
because  we  did  not  give  you  anything, 
except  the  honest  conclusion  to  which  the 
facts  led  us.  I  know  you  understand  that, 
as  does  everyone  else.  But  we  do  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  of  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude as  you  have  stated  it. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS 
1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  8881 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the    fiscal    year    1968.    and    for    other 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 


purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  weakness  of  a  democratic  society  is 
its  refusal  to  face  up  to  a  crisis.  I  think, 
as  I  review  as  much  history  as  I  can  en- 
compass, that  that  is  probably  true.  And 
that  is  probably  true  of  our  own  society. 


No  one  can  serve  in  Congress  a  long 
period  of  time  without  concluding  that 
when  we  are  squarely  up  against  a  real 
crisis  and  a  real  challenge,  we  try  to  find 
ways  to  circumvent  it  instead  of  meeting 
it  foursquare. 

Now,  let  nobody  argue  that  we  are  not 
confronted  with  a  fiscal  crisis,  because 
we  are.  There  is  every  indication  that 
there  is  such  a  crisis  and  that  it  has  to 
be  met.  First  of  all,  we  face  this  huge 
looming  deficit. 

When  the  majority  leader  and  I  one 
evening  spent  2  hours  with  the  President 
we  went  over  that  budget  carefully  and 
finally  came  up  with  a  figure  of  $28.3 
b:ilion  as  a  deficit.  Well,  that  is  a  monu- 
mental deficit,  if  I  ever  saw  one.  And 
what  it  means,  in  homespun  terms,  is 
that  after  we  have  spent  all  the  tax 
money  which  we  take  from  individuals 
and  corporations  and  from  everv  other 
source,  we  shall  still  be  short  by  $28.3 
billion  of  paying  our  bills.  It  Is  that  sim- 
ple, and  there  is  no  prolixity  or  com- 
plexity about  it. 

I  said  to  the  President  on  that  occa- 
sion: 

You  might  Just  as  well  throw  that  figure 
out  of  the  window  and  make  It  $30  billion, 
because  there  are  those  unforeseen  expendi- 
tures that  are  coming  along,  just  as  surely 
as  day  follows  night,  and  they  will  have  to 
be  taken  into  account.  I  can't  foresee  every- 
thing that  Is  down  the  road,  but  there  is  a 
crisis  before  the  country,  and  a  fiscal  crisis 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  that  I  can 
think  about. 

You  always  have  to  consider  the  im- 
pact of  this  kind  of  deficit,  first,  on  the 
interest  rates,  because  this  Government 
must  borrow  in  the  same  market  to  which 
private  enterpri.se,  corporate  entities, 
must  go;  and  when  there  is  keen  com- 
petition for  money,  the  interest  rate  is 
bound  to  go  up. 

If  there  is  anything  to  the  classical 
definition  about  inflation,  that  it  means 
that  there  is  more  money  than  there 
are  goods,  and  therefore  goods  will  com- 
mand higher  prices,  then  of  course  we 
are  going  to  have  a  dash  of  inflation. 

This  crisis  also  is  affected  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  an  impasse  on  the 
so-called  tax  bill.  The  President  has  re- 
quested a  surcharge  tax  of  10  percent. 
to  yield,  as  I  recall,  roughly  $6V3  billion. 
That  tax  bill  pi'esently  reposes  in  a 
pigeonhole  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  is  the  revenue 
committee.  We  can  do  nothing  about  it, 
because  all  revenue  measures  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  can  amend,  of  course,  if  a  bill  comes 
this  way;  but  essentially  it  must  origi- 
nate there.  That  is  part,  of  course,  of  the 
dilemma  which  confronts  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  addition,  it  is  further  complicated 
by  the  additional  appropriations  which 
have  been  voted,  certainly  by  the  Senate, 
if  not  by  the  House,  and  by  the  pay  bills 
and  other  measures  that  have  come 
along. 

What  intrigues  me  about  it,  when  I 
say  that  a  free  country,  a  democracy, 
does  not  face  up  to  a  challenge,  is  the 
rather  quaint  language  that  appeared  in 
the  original  resolution  submitted  by  Rep- 
resentative Whitten,  of  Mississippi,  with 
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respect  to  this  interim  resolution;  be- 
cause among  other  things  was  a  rather 
interesting  protective  clause  that  nothing 
be  done  to  permit  the  suspension  of  new 
starts  in  appropriations.  That  is  by  way 
of  confessing,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
that  you  can  get  sacrifices  where  you  will, 
but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  want 
no  profane  goveriimental  hands  to  be 
laid  upon  public  works  projects,  because 
those  are  peculiarly  our  own.  If  anything 
is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  we  refuse 
to  face  up  to  a  crisis,  that  is  it. 

Then,  in  addition,  were  the  exemp- 
Uons  there  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, for  the  Customs  Senice,  and  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  if  there 
might  not  be  an  opportunity  to  save 
money  in  those  Federal  activities  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  happy  thing 
to  say;  but,  frankly.  Congress  is  not  do- 
ing its  duty.  The  Constitution  gives  it  the 
power  of  the  purse.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  when  we  set  up  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  We  provided  for  a  budget 
and  a  lot  of  other  things.  But  that  in  no 
way  i-elieves  Congress  of  its  responsi- 
bility when  it  comes  to  being  keeper  of 
the  purse.  Tliat  reluctance  on  new  starts 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  we  have 
circumvented  our  duty.  But  the  power  of 
the  purse  is  still  here. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  President  has 
made  no  recommendations,  nor  has  any- 
thing been  done  under  the  General  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921. 

So  the  dilemma  is  here.  I  have  spoken 
«-ith  some  of  the  House  leaders  today.  I 
know  how  adamant  they  are  about  this 
whole  matter  and  what  difficulty  is  go- 
ing to  be  encountered  in  conference.  It 
Is  not  going  to  be  easy.  They  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  satisfied  with  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  a  loaf.  The  Senate  had  better  make 
up  its  mind  to  do  something  and  If  it 
does  not,  there  is  going  to  be  a  stalemate 
in  that  conference,  or  I  will  be  badly 
mistaken. 

This  amendment,  of  course,  is  essen- 
tially only  a  sense  of  the  Senate  and 
House  resolution.  I  can  include  the  House 
and  it  still  will  not  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  in  my  judgment.  But  it  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  changes  since  the  original  1968 
budget  has  been  submitted  and  that 
there  have  been  remarkable  changes  in 
the  conditions  that  require  action  in  the 
Interest  of  our  economic  well-being  and 
o'ur  solvency;  and  it  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  has  not 
actually,  nor  has  he  proposed,  any  action 
i»1th  respect  to  a  substantial  reduction  of 
estimated  expenditures. 

So  it  becomes  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  with  respect  to  appropriated  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  for  funds 
previously  appropriated  that  might  be 
spent,  there  be  a  net  reduction  in  an 
amount  of  $5  billion  on  those  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der If  the  Senator  coiild  tell  us  what 
action  Congress  would  have  to  take  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress would  have  to  take  the  same  ac- 
tion that  it  took  in  1946,  for  in  that  year 
we  had  a  rescission  bill,  and  that  bill  by 
line  and  page  spelled  out  exactly  where 
all  reductions  were  to  be  made;  and 
we  did  it  and  we  did  it  in  a  good,  work- 
manlike, and  business  fashion. 

I  think  I  can  point  that  out  verj-  con- 
cretely. Here  is  a  copy  setting  that  forth. 
This  is  Public  Law  301  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress. That  was  in  1946.  Title  I  reads: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  and  Executive  Departments, 

We  started  right  in  with  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Management,  the  Independ- 
ent Offices,  the  executive  departments, 
one  by  one. 

Here  is  the  17-page  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  mean  all 
of  the  appropriations  heretofore  enacted 
by  Congress  would  have  tx>  be  gone  over 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  resolution  and  the  evi- 
dence that  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Schultz, 
appearing  on  page  54  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  House  Joint  Resolution  888,  the 
areas  where  appropriations  are  control- 
lable amounted  to  $38  billion.  In  order 
to  accomplish  a  savings  of  $5  billion  in 
expenditures  he  reported  that  a  fiscal 
1968  appropriations  reduction  of  $10  bil- 
lion would  be  required. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that  testi- 
monj'? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  might  well  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Here  is  the  testimony 
and  I  shall  quote  it: 

Now,  the  total  that  I  have  listed  and  a  few 
other  smaller  ones  I  haven't  mentioned  come 
in  appropriations  to  $38  billion.  In  round 
numbers.  To  get  $5  billion  In  expenditures 
out.  which  the  Bow  amendment  talks  about, 
would  take  about  810  billion  out  of  that  $38 
billion. 

The  total  that  the  Budget  Director 
referred  to  appears  in  the  hearing  record 
immediately  above  the  testimony  which 
I  quoted.  The  amounts  of  controllable 
appropriations  and  the  areas  where  they 
may  be  found  are  hsted.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

.\Teas  where  appropriations  are  controllable 
(not  locked  in) 

Thousands 

Agriculture $3,900 

Commerce 970 

Corps  of  Engineers 1,300 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 7.  500 

Interior  1.600 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 1,  100 

Justice 437 

Labor 530 

Post  Office 585 

TransjKirtatlon   1.500 

Treasury   920 

Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment     2,600 

State    300 

.'Atomic  Energy  Commission 2,600 

General  Services  Administration 560 

National  Aviation  and  Space  Agency.  4.  500 

National  Science  Foundation 526 

Veterans   1,600 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 2.  060 

Military  and  civilian  pay  raises 1.000 

Other  - 2,000 

Total    38,088 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ail  I  have  to  say  Is  that 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  enough  sacri- 
ficial spirit  and  enough  diligence  and  is 
willing  to  tackle  this  job  regardless  of 
what  any  budget  officer  in  this  Govern- 
ment may  say.  To  implement  that  fact 
I  go  back  to  what  we  did  in  1946. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  show  cuts  in  1946 
that  were  holdovers  from  the  war  period, 
as  low  as  $40  for  the  Naval  Obser\'atory; 
another  is  $572;  for  the  Hydrographlc 
Office,  $94,942;  the  Office  of  Naval  In- 
telligence, salaries,  $2,932. 

There  was  not  an  item  that  they  did 
not  go  through,  and  with  adequate  staff. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  speaking  now  not  off 
of  the  top  of  my  head  but  from  17  years 
on  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

If  we  have  the  will  to  do  the  job  we 
can  do  it.  They  can  amend  this  resolu- 
tion any  way  they  see  fit,  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  if  we  go  to  the  other  body, 
which  is  pretty  adamant  about  this  busi- 
ness, with  a  simple  continuing  resolution 
it  is  going  to  be  a  while  before  you  will 
ever  get  an  agreement  In  a  conference 
committee. 

Why  should  we  not  indicate  our  desire 
to  get  something  done  because  the  coun- 
try is  fully  conscious  and  sensibly 
alerted  to  the  whole  question  of  econ- 
omy? I  do  not  want  to  be  talking  out 
of  one  side  of  my  mouth  and  then  going 
along  like  a  good  Senator  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  when  they 
come  in  with  a  imanimous  vote  on  an 
appropriations  bill,  when  I  may  have 
\1olent  objection  to  some  item. 

I  want  to  declare  an  intent  now\  and 
when  I  am  confronted  with  a  charge 
that  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  double  talk  on 
economy,  this  is  the  only  way  I  have  of 
saying  to  the  countrj':  Well,  at  least  I 
submitted  this  proposal  to  the  Senate 
and  they  did  not  take  it.  From  then  on 
I  absolve  myself  of  culpability  and  blame. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presiune  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  realizes  that  since 
the  amount  on  which  cuts  are  going  to 
be  made  aggregates  only  $38  billion,  that 
would  mean  a  cut  of  almost  a  third.  In 
this  huge  amomit  Is  the  space  program 
of  $4.5  billion;  agriculture,  $3.9  biUion; 
Corps  of  Engineers.  SI. 3  bilhon,  and 
many  other  programs. 

I  am  wondering  where  we  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  $10  billion  which  must  be 
cut  from  current  appropriations  out  of 
S38  billion  in  order  to  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  seeks  to  do.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  would  advocate  reducing  each  of 
the  items  on  the  list  I  have  just  inserted 
in  the  Record  by  one-third.  That  is  what 
would  be  necessary,  presumably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  Senator  like 
to  amend  this  to  make  it  $4  billion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  tWnk  I  would 
rather  leave  it  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WeU,  you  are. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Am  I  correct  that  in 
a  rescission  bill,  like  the  original  appro- 
priation act.  it  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wonder  about  that. 
This  resolution  simply  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  unless  the  Presi- 
dent finds  some  way  to  reduce  this 
amount  we  propose  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  propose  to  do  it 
by  a  rescission  act.  This  gives  the  Presi- 
dent one  more  chance  and  if  he  does 
not  do  it  we  propose  to  do  so  by  this  reso- 
lution. We  would  bind  ourselves  to  do  it, 
and  to  stay  here  during  this  session  of 
Congress  until  we  bring  out  a  rescission 
bill  and  undertake  to  work  out  cuts  in  it 
and  that  we  find  we  can  make,  should 
make,  or  are  willing  to  make,  in  order  to 
bring  in  the  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Congress  will  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities, if  the  President  does  not.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  will  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  take 
that  much  out  of  here,  but  at  least  a  re- 
.scis.sion  bill  can  be  brought  in  and  Con- 
gress can  work  its  will  on  making  cuts 
in  appropriations  already  made  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  right  way  to  do  it. 
I  voted  against  these  other  proposal.'?  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  tell  the  President, 
"Go  and  cut  wherever  you  will.  Take 
whatever  you  want  to  and  apply  it  some- 
where else."  I  think  we  should  take  that 
responsibility.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
rescission  bill  to  which  I  can  offer  amend- 
ments to  cut  those  things  which  I  think 
should  be  cut.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
can  do  the  same  thing,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  do  the  .same  thing. 
Finally,  when  we  can  work  out  cer- 
tain substantial  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions, I  think  that  i.s  what  we  should  do. 
I  think  that  is  what  we  must  follow.  If 
I  understand  the  resolution  correctly,  it 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
that  is  what  we  should  do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Make  the  record  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  is  a  matter  be- 
fore us  of  a  House  joint  resolution — 
No  888.  It  comes  from  the  Hou.se  Appro- 
priations Committee.  This  is  a  sen.se  of 
the  Senate  resolution.  It  Is  quite  in  order 
on  a  resolution  of  th's  kind.  I  do  not  bind 
them.  I  would  just  like  to  get  a  declara- 
tion of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
when  they  go  to  conference  on  this 
measure,  because  it  is  going  to  rim  up 
against  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  in  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  before  they 
get  through. 

Ttie  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  so  per- 
fectly right  in  this  matter,  if  we  can 
agree  to  a  rescission  bill  and  see  where 


they  can  cut.  But  that  is  a  matter  for 
both  Appropriations  Committees  and  for 
a  further  recommendation  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  possibly  a  rescission 
bill  would  have  to  originate  over  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  may  so  con- 
tend. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  a  while  ago  that  he  did  not  think 
so,  but  assuming  it  does,  it  will  be  their 
responsibility  on  what  to  cut  in  appro- 
priation  bills    already    passed,    and    to 
initiate  a  rescission  bill.  If  they  do  not 
do  it,  and  if  we  can  do  it,  the  Senate 
should  do  it  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  As  a 
matter  of  clarification,  If  Congress  winds 
up  cutting  appropriations  under  the 
budget  estimate  by  $5  billion,  would  this 
apply? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Another 
$5  billion  on  top? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  No.  it  would  not.  All  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
total  cut  of  $5  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  in  expendi- 
tures. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  expenditures,  right. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  means,  then,  a 
$10  billion  cut  in  appropriations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Both  expenditures 
made  under  the  1968  appropriations  and 
expenditures  made  under  prior  appro- 
priations. There  Is  a  wealth  of  unob- 
ligated money  floating  around  this  Gov- 
ernment by  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
we  have  never  touched,  and  somehow  we 
do  not  try  to  touch  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  we  fill  out  the  fac- 
tual situation?  Perhaps  it  would  help 
everyone.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  speak- 
ing, because  I  have  it  clearly  in  mind,  and 
I  think  that  I  am  right.  We  have  already 
reduced  appropriations  below  the  budget 

by  roughly  $2  billion-plus 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Three  billion-plus. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Three  billion-plus.  The 
resolution  to  the  pending  bill  may  reduce 
it  another  $2  billion.  That  would  mean 
$5  billion  from  the  appropriations.  I 
realize  that  Is  not  yet  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind. 

As  to  exijendltures,  the  budget  called 
for  expenditures  of  approximately  $135 
billion  in  which,  roughly  speaking,  some 
70  percent  or  better  are  out  of  current 
appropriations,  and  30  percent,  roughly, 
in  round  figures,  out  of  previous  appro- 
priations. The  proportions  may  be  some- 
what different. 

As  I  understand  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind  on  this  resolution,  if  the  ag- 
gregate cut  In  appropriations  below  the 
budget,  those  already  imposed  and  those 
to  be  imposed,  it  would  aggregate  $5  bil- 
lion. The  Senator,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  in  his  resolution,  would  con- 
sider that  that  met  congressional  Intent? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  and  the  language 
here  bears  on  that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  aggregate  reduction 
in  expenditures  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
appropriation  bills  and  the  proceeds  of 
appropriations  already  made  exceeds  $5 
billion,  then  certainly  this  would  have 
been  satisfied?  So  that  to  speak  of  it  as 
$10  billion  is  inaccurate,  for  this  reason: 
Surely,  if  we  ai-e  cutting  $5  billion  out  of 
expenditures  based  solely  on  what  we  are 
appropriating  in  1968  and  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  we  have  to  have  the  cut  of  $lo 
billion,  but  if  we  are  not  doing  that,  be- 
cause we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
present      appropriation      bills      already 

passed 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  those  appropriations 
which  carry  over  in  terms  of  expendi- 
tures, on  that  basis  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  clearly  and  I  think  the 
Senate  does  as  well. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  that  even  the 
Bow  amendment  to  the  resolution  in  the 
other  body  exempts  defense  expenditures 
necessarv-  in  connection  with  Vietnam. 
Does  the  Senator  think  that  that  exemp- 
tion at  least  should  appear  in  his  pro- 
posed amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
exemption  should  appear.  I  give  the  Sen- 
ator some  reasons  why. 

As  the  resolution  was  introduced,  or  at 
least  got  to  the  floor,  by  Repre.sentative 
Whitten  of  Mississippi,  it  contained  ex- 
emptions for  the  military  insofar  as  it  re- 
lated to  Vietnam,  .social  .security,  retire- 
ment pensions,  veterans,  and  other  items. 
Almost  always,  in  ever>'  discussion  I 
have  ever  heard  about  rescissions,  I  know 
that  a  special  point  was  made  of  those 
items.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessai"y  to  tell  Congress 
about  it  because  both  Houses  of  Congress 
are  compassionate  about  our  veterans 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  as  much  inter- 
ested in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  doubt  whether  we 
have  to  pinjx)int  all  those  items.  It  would 
simply  complicate  the  resolution.  They 
went  further  and  gave  the  President 
power  to  exempt  the  Customs  Service 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  if  the 
reduction  had  an  impact  on  efficient  col- 
lection of  revenue.  Tiiey  went  further 
than  that  and  included  a  number  of 
things.  Then,  for  good  measure,  they 
added  other  proposals  and  exemptions 
and  new  starts,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  touched. 

Now,  I  like  to  take  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet.  If  we  are  going  to  do  something, 
let  us  not  hump  it  all  in  under  one  de- 
partment of  Government.  Let  us  exercise 
our  respon-slbillty  under  the  Constitution, 
because  the  purse  is  still  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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whether  we  like  It  or  not,  and  we  cannot 
disdain,  we  cannot  absolve  ourselves 
from  that  responsibility,  no  matter  which 
way  or  how  thick  we  cut  it. 

Thus,  that  is  one  reason  why  I  did  not 
complicate  this  resolution  with  a  lot  of 
exemptions.  Let  the  committees  do  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  pinpoint  and  say.  "Keep 
your  hands  off  this"  or  "Do  not  touch 
that."  There  are  a  few  sacred  cows  in 
Goverrunent,  I  found  out  long  ago.  But, 
there  are  not  very  many.  I  think  everj'- 
one  knows  where  they  are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call, I  suspect,  that  I  have  had  a  printed 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  had  ex- 
pected to  propose,  but  it  is  not  appro- 
priate now  because  it  was  drawn  up 
against  the  background  of  our  having 
passed  only  six  appropriation  bills  at 
that  time  and  having  achieved  a  saving 
of  only  $2  billion  at  that  time,  whereas 
that  picture  has  decidedly  changed  now 
and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  redraft 
the  amendment.  But  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  on  lines  8  and  9  of  that 
amendment  I  stated  as  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress— I  did  not  use  the  same  words — 
that  Congress  believes  that  a  total  sav- 
ing of  §3  billion  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  spending  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
without  severe  disruption  of  the  vital 
functions  of  Government. 

I  drafted  that  amendment  in  antici- 
pation of  what  I  thought  would  be — 
and  I  recited  it  in  the  amendment — a 
total  saving  in  appropriations  of  ap- 
proximately $5  billion. 

My  own  feeling  now  is  that,  as  well 
Intentioned  as  the  amendment  is.  a  $5 
billion  cut  in  expenditures  when  applied 
to  a  situation  with  appropriations  which 
have  been  considerably  reduced  from 
what  they  were — we  have  not  reduced 
appropriations  of  earlier  years,  but  we 
have  reduced  very  largely  proposed  ap- 
propriations for  this  year — will  be  too 
deep  a  bite  and  too  great  a  cut  to  be 
readily  placed  anywhere  In  the  con- 
trollable items. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  give  thought  to  a  change 
to  $4  billion  or  even  $3  billion  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  already  shown 
that  budgeted  appropriations  are  going 
to  be  reduced  in  excess  of  $5  billion. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  drafted  his 
amendment,  likewise,  on  the  basis  of 
what  was  available  at  the  time  it  was 
drafted.  We  have  been  passing  bills  rap- 
idly and  have  been  bringing  them  out  of 
conference — two  bills  which  have  not 
been  acted  on,  as  well  as  two  yesterday — 
all  of  which  had  substantial  reductions. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator  would 
give  consideration  to  a  pro}x)sed  reduc- 
tion of  the  $5  billion,  which  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  the  spending  budget, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  appropriations  budget,  to  either  $3 
billion  or  $4  billion.  I  merely  make  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  under- 
stand the  President  Is  going  to  send  over 
another  supplemental  bill  totahng  about 
S4  billion  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Would 


that  mean  we  would  have  to  effect  a 
$9  billion  reduction  in  expenditures? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  is  going  to  be  In 
the  1968  budget  and  it  becomes  an  ex- 
penditure, then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  the  $5  billion  somewhere.  I  must 
emphasize  that  a  cut  in  appropriations 
Is  one  thing,  because  we  can  appropriate 
$500  million  for  a  project,  and  then  have 
an  expenditure  of  only  $10  or  $20  million 
in  the  first  fiscal  year.  But  as  we  go 
along,  that  is  when  it  begins  to  increase. 
It  is  necessary  in  this  fiscal  year  and  the 
next  fiscal  year,  not  10  years  from  now, 
to  meet  this  fiscal  crisis.  It  is  here. 

I  point  out  that  Great  Britain  is  in  a 
dilemma  and  the  Prime  Minister  is  fight- 
ing like  made  to  prevent  the  devaluation 
of  the  pound.  We  are  Informed  that  West 
Germany  has  agreed  to  buy  $125  million 
of  our  bonds.  Then  we  go  into  the  open 
market  to  compete  with  business  and 
industry,  and  watch  the  interest  rates 
go  up.  I  do  not  want  that  on  my  con- 
science. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  just  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  payments  are  being  made 
this  year  on  ships  or  airplanes  or  Govern- 
ment buildings  of  any  kind,  or  VA  hos- 
pitals, or  many  other  products  which  are 
not  built  in  a  year,  and  for  which  the 
appropriations  made  2  and  3  and  4  years 
ago  are  in  part  apphcable.  All  of  that 
has  to  be  considered.  I  was  especially 
thinking  about  the  defense  matter,  be- 
cause we  do  have  ships  building  and  we 
do  have  planes  in  the  pipe  line.  It  seems 
to  me  the  exception  of  at  least  the  Viet- 
nam defense  spending  might  be  helpful, 
but  I  simply  suggest  that  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing, 
on  a  pleasant  afternoon,  when  the  Sen- 
ate Is  in  a  good  mood,  to  reduce  the 
ante  by  51  billion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  ask  the  minority 
leader  if,  in  requesting  a  $5  billion  re- 
duction below  the  budget  request,  he 
takes  into  consideration  the  probable 
reduction  In  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  has  not  yet  been  authorized.  I 
believe  there  will  be  a  $800  million  cut 
in  the  authorization,  and  there  will 
probably  be  some  further  reduction  in 
the  appropriation.  Will  the  S5  billion 
reduction  be  in  addition  to  that  reduc- 
tion or  will  the  additional  billion  come 
out  of  the  $5  billion  reduction  which 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. Would  the  reductions  enacted  up 
to  now  come  out  of  the  $5  billion  pro- 
posed or  will  it  be  in  addition? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Anything  which  is  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  appropriations  in 
this  fiscal  year  comes  within  this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  within 
the  S5  billion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  is  right. 

I  make  the  emphatic  point  that  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  in  behalf  of 
the  tax  bill  which  is  languishing  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
finally  winds  up  with:  "Sop  up  this  extra 


spending  money  by  a  surcharge  on  pres- 
ent taxes,  both  individual  and  corpo- 
rate. In  so  doing  you  take  this  spending 
money  out  of  the  economic  bloodstream 
and  you  ease  the  inflationary  pressures." 
It  can  be  done  two  ways.  It  can  be 
done  by  taking  it  away  from  everj-body 
after  they  have  it.  It  can  be  prevented 
from  falling  into  their  hands  during  this 
fiscal  year  by  chopping  it  off  before  it 
ever  gets  to  the  corporate  treasury  or  to 
the  hands  of  the  individual.  Take  your 
choice. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
my  support  for  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  this  Saturday  morning.  I  was  at 
a  business  council  meeting,  at  which  200 
of  the  most  distinguished  businessmen 
in  this  country,  representing  virtually 
everj'  State,  were  in  attendance.  I  have 
never,  in  the  12  years  I  have  been  at- 
tending these  meetings,  seen  the  busi- 
ness community  so  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  Congress  will  face  up  to 
its  responsibility.  Many  of  them  have,  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  cut  expenses  and  called  upon 
the  President  to  cut  expenses.  They  have 
said  they  are  so  concerned  about  infla- 
tion in  this  country  that  many  of  them 
Indicated  their  support  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. They  all  feel  that  the  problem 
must  be  attacked  first  at  the  spending 
level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Second.  I  support  the 
amendment  because  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury  has  recently  said  that  if  we  do 
not  have  a  tax  increase  the  economy 
will  be  In  a  shambles.  The  same  effect 
can  be  had  by  reducing  expenditures 
first,  since  tlie  cuts  now  under  consid- 
eration would  yield  $5  billion  or  $6 
billion. 

The  third  reason  is  that  when  the 
President  put  in  his  budget  early  this 
year,  we  had  a  forecast  of  an  $8.5  billion 
deficit.  Many  of  the  appropriations  v^ere 
based  on  that  figure.  We  now  have  a 
forecast  of  a  $28  billion  to  $30  billion 
deficit.  We  have  to  reflect  that  In  the 
votes  we  make  on  the  floor,  but  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  which  formulated  the 
appropriations  should  lend  its  expertise 
to  the  task  as  well. 

Fourth,  the  crudest  tax  of  all  Is  Infla- 
tion. It  is  ridiculous  to  be  voting  for  bills 
to  help  people  in  the  lower  income  levels 
one  day  and  the  next  day  be  voting  for 
appropriations  which  impose  tne  cruel- 
est  tax  of  all;  namely,  inflation.  EveiT- 
one  who  is  living  on  a  fixed  income  and 
social  security  will  suffer  in  an  Insidious 
decline  in  their  standard  of  living. 

Lastly,  I  addressed  a  group  of  busl- 
ne.ssmen  who  were  visiting  this  country 
with  the  cooperation  of  private  organi- 
zations for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
them  to  invest  in  American  industry. 
Those  are  the  same  people  to  whom,  year 
after  year,   the  Government  has  been 
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saying  and  lecturing,  "You  must  put 
your  fiscal  house  in  order.  Cut  down  ex- 
penses and  stop  inflation."  That  is  the 
verj'  question  they  are  putting  to  us 
today — what  we  have  been  telling  them 
for  20  years. 

I  support  the  amendment  because  I 
believe  it  is  a  meaningful  device  where- 
with to  bring  about  spending  reductions. 
In  my  maiden  speech  in  the  Senate, 
which  was  listened  to  by  at  least  two  or 
three  of  the  pages  in  a  late  morning 
hour,  I  chose  this  subject;  I  thought  tlien 
and  I  feel  more  strongly  now:  it  is  as 
important  as  anything  we  can  do  to  cut 
the  budget  by  $5  or  $6  billion.  After 
such  cuts,  if  it  were  still  necessary,  I 
would  support  a  tax  increase  to  stop  the 
spread  of  inflation. 

This  amendment  is  logical  and  needed, 
and  I  enthusiastically  support  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  my  re- 
spected junior  colleague  that  if  any 
Member  of  this  body  can  speak  with 
authority,  he  can.  He  was  at  one  time  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  enterprises 
in  this  country,  the  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  in 
Chicago.  It  is  a  worldwide  enterprise  and 
a  worldwide  business,  and  it  is  big 
business. 

He  has  been  in  and  out  of  these  prob- 
lems over  quite  a  period  of  time.  So  I 
welcome  his  testimony  on  this  matter. 
because  I  do  believe  he  speaks  with  rare 
authority. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  the  time  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  assurance  was  given 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  time  would  be  yielded  on  the  bill; 
and  I  wish  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  will  not  be  much 
time  available.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Ten  minutes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  had  better  check  and 
find  out.  Before  or  after  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Before  the  vote. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  25  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  bill. 
Who  j^elds  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  only  one  other  observation  to 
make.  It  was  late  last  year  that  a  cele- 
brated PYench  financier  came  here  and 
was  Interviewed  at  considerable  length 
and  on  a  numl)er  of  occasions. 

Making  it  desperately  emphatic,  he 
said.  "You  are  In  jeopardy:  you  are  head- 
ed for  danger,  and  you  wiU  not  face  up  to 
it." 

What  do  Senators  think  Is  going  to 
happen  to  the  credit  of  this  country  in 
the  treasuries  abroad,  with  President  de 
Gaulle  raiding  our  gold  supply — it  gets 
thinner  and  thinner — and  with  stories  in 
the  air,  now,  that  the  cover  will  be  taken 
off  the  Federal  Reserve  notes?  What 
then?  With  the  cover  off  of  the  demand 
deposits  and  Federal  Reserve  notes,  what 
Is  left  except  a  managed  paper  currency, 
and  nothing  more? 
We  are  headed  for  trouble,  and  this 


kind  of  expenditure  increases  the  danger. 
I  do  not  believe  we  properly  respond  to 
our  duty  in  this  body  by  trying  always  to 
jockey  for  political  position,  to  see  wheth- 
er we  cut  or  whether  the  cut  is  coming 
from  the  other  end. 

The  President  is  the  executive  branch, 
and,  therefore,  an  independent  coordi- 
nate branch  of  Govertunent. 

I  want  to  see  Congress  do  its  duty  un- 
der the  Constitution.  I  am  chargeable,  as 
one  Member  of  this  legislative  branch, 
and  I  wish  to  be  able  to  go  home  and 
stand  on  a  platform  in  front  of  everybody 
and  say,  "Here  is  what  I  tried  to  do.  and 
I  could  not  get  support  enough  to  do  it, 
so  I  absolve  myself  from  responsibility, 
and  you  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs 
when  these  interest  rates  start  going  up, 
when  inflation  gets  Its  flngers  into  the 
price  of  every  commodity  in  every  gro- 
cery store." 

It  will  happen,  just  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  Would  I  be  correct  In  as- 
suming that  if  passed,  this  cut  could  be 
made  from  the  defense  budget  as  well 
asany  other  item? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  it  could,  yes. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  can  you  imagine  a 
Member  of  Congress  so  little  Interested 
in  the  security  of  this  coimtry  as  to  cut 
the  defense  budget? 

I  say  to  my  friend,  I  was  aroimd  here 
for  another  war,  and  was  on  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  when  we  were  ap- 
propriating for  war.  and  I  was  here  when 
we  had  the  rescission  bill  of  1946.  I  have 
a  copy  of  that  bill  in  the  form  it  became 
law.  I  know  what  the  general  attitude 
of  Congress  is  in  these  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

We  did  not  have  to  pinpoint  It  and 
say,  "Do  it  here  or  do  it  there." 

Mr.  PELL.  If  this  passed,  I  would  hope 
some  of  It  would  come  out  of  the  Defense 
Department.  I  was  wondering  whether 
it  could  come  out  of  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  they  are  free  to 
vote  for  it,  if  that  is  the  way  they  want 
to  do  it.  But  I  leave  it  to  the  committees 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  am  willing  to  let  them  come  in 
with  their  recommendations.  This  is  no 
place  to  try  to  do  it  Item  by  Item  or  line 
by  line,  as  anyone  knows  whoever  had 
much  experience  on  an  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  to  the 
Senate,  "You  had  better  not  go  back  to 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  empty- 
handed,  because  if  you  do,  you  are  going 
to  have  trouble  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee, believe  me." 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader;  but  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  the  record  be  clear,  because  few 
people  understand  it,  as  to  why  the  con- 
trol of  appropriations  alone  will  not  re- 
duce expenditures  accordingly. 
May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  the  average  indi- 
vidual, it  appears  obvious  that  If  you  cut 
the  appropriations  $5  billion,  you  have 
therefore  cut  expenditures  by  $5  billion. 
I  refer  anyone  who  is  interested  to 
page  49  of  "The  Budget  in  Brief,"  on 
which  there  appears  a  flow  chart  which 
illustrates  more  graphically  than  any- 
thing else  I  have  seen  why  a  cut  in  ap- 
propriations does  not  equal  a  cut  in  ex- 
penditures. In  other  words,  to  cut  $1 
billion  from  expenditures,  you  have  to  cut 
at  least  $2  billion,  or  perhaps  $3  billion 
or  even  more  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
out  of  appropriations. 

Referring  to  this  chart,  we  see,  for 
example,  that  the  new  authority  recom- 
mended to  Congress  this  year  was  S144 
billion.  Of  that  new  authority  only  $95.7 
billion  was  to  be  used  in  1968.  But  un- 
spent from  previous  years  is  $125.6  bil- 
lion, of  which  $39.3  billion  flows  into 
1968,  making  the  total  expenditures  for 
1968  $135  billion. 

Those  same  past  authorizations,  un- 
spent, flowiiig  forward  in  later  years,  to- 
gether with  what  flows  forward  from  the 
authorization  this  year,  result  in  unspent 
authorlziatlons  for  expenditures  In  fol- 
lowing years  of  $132.8  billion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Using 
those  calculations — and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct — would  It  not  follow,  then, 
that  this  resolution,  to  cut  expenditures 
by  $5  billion,  might  require  a  cut  in  ap- 
propriations of  about  $10  billion? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  conect, 
and  I  intend  to  discuss  that  In  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  President,  various  figures  have 
been  used  on  the  floor  here  today  to  indi- 
cate the  economies  being  effected.  I  have 
In  my  hands  a  table  which  Is  up  to  date 
as  of  noon  today.  This  includes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conference  committee  on 
NASA  and  the  conference  committee  on 
Independent  Offices,  which  we  have  ev- 
ery reasonable  expectation,  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  think  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  accept,  although  we  might 
be  surprised.  In  addition  to  those  Items, 
It  Includes  all  bills  which  have  been  en- 
acted Into  law,  and  shows  that  thus  far, 
the  conference  committees  have  agreed 
upon  total  appropriations  of  $100,118,- 
000,000,  which  flgure  Is  $3,209,000,000 
under  the  President's  budget.  That  is  as 
of  noon  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Bill 


Adjusted 
budget 
estimate 


House 

passed 


Senate 

leported 


Senate 
passed 


Budget  (plus 

ot  minus) 


Conterence 


Budget  (plus 
or  minus) 


Public 


Agriculture 

Delense.  - 

District  ol  Columbia 

Foieign  aid. 

Independent  offiCM... 

Inteiior .- 

Labor-HEW..„ 

tfjislative 

Military  construction 

NASA  

PiiMiC  works - 

State.  Justice,  and  Commefce 

Tiansportation 

Tressury-Post  Office 


Total 

Plus  interest  on  debt. 


$5,021.09 

71.548.00 

526.06 

3,818.74 

10,802.51 

1,458.22 

13,424.15 

275.  70 

$4,770.58 

70.295.20 
463.34 

16,013.18 

1.365.31 

13,137.48 

228.09 

4,583.40 
4.622.92 
2, 194.  03 
1,530.20 
7,499.23 

$6,782.53 
70, 156.  42 

10,431.46 

1.399.24 

13,409.84 

274.41 

4.678.90 
4,  776. 06 
2, 185.  87 
1,651.41 
7,555.17 

$6, 782.  53 
70, 132.  32 

10,514.83 

1,399.36 

13.421.66 

275  89 

""4;678.90 
4.776.06 
2,186.11 
1,651.41 
7,  555. 17 

+$1,761.43 
-1,427.58 

■  ■-305.'68 

-  58.86 

-2.49 

$4,952.95 
69, 936.  63 

"16,139.47 
1,382.85 

275.70    : 

4,578.90 

"'  1,581.91 
7,545.64 

-$68.14 
-1.647  38 

'  ^i.is  I 
-  75.37 

90-116 
90-93 

""90^28 
'  90^7 

2,937.00 
5.100.00 

'     ■-421.10 

-91.75 

-156.83    . 

-67.21 

-59.98 

""-Mi.'zo  : 

■-i36.'7i 
-89.51 

4.867.81 
2,342.94 
1.718.62 
7,615.15 

90-(7 

Total. 


131,473.99 
14,200.00 

145.673.99 


120,474.87       123,036.90       123,098.35 


100,118l35       -3,209.36 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
substance  of  the  issue  is  that  Congress 
has  been  irresponsible  over  the  past  2  or 
3  years  in  its  spending  authorizations, 
and  has  appropriated  excessive  amounts. 
It  IS  a  cold  fact  that  there  exists  today  a 
new  breed  of  economists,  who  believe 
that  we  cannot  spend  too  much  on  this 
(jovernment,  and  can  spend  ourselves 
into  prosperity.  We  have  finally  come 
down  to  the  hard  nub.  We  nearly  came 
against  the  crash  gates  a  year  ago  in 
September. 

We  have  again  come  around  that 
circle  in  another  year,  and  are  down  to 
the  hard  nub.  We  have  to  do  something 
about  It. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  UPI  dispatch  un- 
der today's  date  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  I  believe.  It  states  as  follows; 

An  average  city  family  of  four  needs  an 
II. come  of  at  least  $9,191  to  maintain  a  mod- 
est standard  of  living,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire UPI  dispatch  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cost  of  Living 

Washington —An  average  city  family  of 
;  )ur  needs  an  Income  of  at  least  89, 191  to 
maintain  a  modest  standard  of  living,  ac- 
cording to  the  Government. 

This  is  more  than  double  the  amount  the 
Government  estimated  was  needed  In  1951 
and  is  $3,091  a  year  more  than  was  needed  In 
1959. 

The  most  expensive  city  In  the  48  adjacent 
States  Is  New  York,  where  the  average  family 
would  need  $10,293  p>er  year. 

The  least  expensive  of  the  cities  surveyed 
was  Austin.  Tex  ,  where  a  family  of  four 
could  get  by  on  $8,088. 

Honolulu  was  even  more  expensive  than 
New  York.  A  family  there  would  need  an  In- 
come of  $11,489  to  maintain  a  modest  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  Alaska  is  even  more  expen- 
sive than  that,  though  not  Included  in  the 
survey. 

The  figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  yesterday  represented  living 
costs  last  fall.  They  are  presumably  even 
higher  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  find  that  income  require- 
ments have  more  than  doubled  since  1951 
to  maintain  a  modest  standard  of  living, 
but  it  does  show  what  the  policies  of  this 
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Government  have  been.  And  we  cannot 
exonerate  ourselves,  nor  can  we  excuse 
ouj-selves  from  our  part  in  this  procedure. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  said  yester- 
day in  the  Senate: 

Mr  President,  If  It  Is  necessary  to  reduce 
expenditures  at  this  time,  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns,  I  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittees on  Approprlatloas  of  the  two  Houses 
undertake  an  examination  of  the  bills  which 
have  been  signed  into  law  and  the  bills  which 
will  be  sent  to  the  White  House  soon,  and  if 
the  amounts  are  found  to  be  excessive,  that 
a  rescission  bill  be  considered  in  the  two 
Houses. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  pro- 
posal except  that  I  do  not  think  that 
action  will  be  taken. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  bill  that  has  been  offered  by 
me  in  the  past  and  also  this  year.  It  is 
S.  1611,  and  It  does  for  the  Congress 
exactly  what  was  proposed  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  before  any 
one  appropriation  bill  became  law,  all 
appropriations  bills  would  have  to  be  en- 
acted and  they  would  all  have  to  be  re- 
viewed and  Congress  would  have  to  adopt 
a  resolution  approving  the  total  amount 
appropriated.  Congress  would  then  have 
put  its  final  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
total  appropriations,  not  just  one  of 
15  parts. 

So  far,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  hcarijigs  on  the  bill.  However.  I  com- 
mend the  bill  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, because  if  we  are  going  to  gain 
control  of  the  fiscal  picture  of  this  coun- 
ti-y,  we  must  adopt  some  such  approach 
as  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill,  S.  1611.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.   1611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  unless 
otherwise  expressly  provided  therein,  no  ex- 
pyenditure  authorization  contained  in  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
become  effective  until  there  shall  have  been 
enacted — 

(1)  all  other  general  appropriation  Acts 
for  such  fiscal  year;  and 


(2)  a  joint  resolution  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditure 
authorizations  for  such  fiscal  year  contained 
in  all  such  general  appropriation  Acts,  in- 
cluding any  amendments  thereto,  and  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proves the  expenditure  of  such  aggregate 
amount. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "expenditure  authorization" 
means  an  appropriation,  contract  authoriza- 
tion, authorization  to  spend  from  public  or 
corporate  debt  receipts,  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures authorized  to  be  incurred  against 
revolving  funds  or  funds  of  government  cor- 
porations, cancellation  of  obligations  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  the  Treasury,  reappro- 
prlation.  reauthorization,  or  any  other  au- 
thorization to  withdraw  moneys  from  "he 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  does  not 
include  an  appropriation  of  trust  funds  or  a 
transaction  Involving  public  debt  retirement. 

(2)  The  term  "general  appropriation  Act" 
does  not  Include  a  deficiency  or  supplemental 
appropriation  Act.  or  an  Act  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion providing  temporary  expenditure  au- 
thorizations pending  enactment  of  a  regular 
appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  general  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  apparently  stepped  off  the  floor  for 
a  moment.  I  think  that  his  proposal 
would  be  better  received  in  terms  of  real- 
ity if  the  figure  in  the  proposal  were 
reduced  to  $4  billion  rather  than  $5  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. I  think  that  a  $4  billion  reduction  in 
the  spending  budget  is  within  reach  and 
within  reason.  I  would  rather  have  it  $3 
billion,  but  $4  billion  is  within  reach.  I 
do  not  think  that  $5  billion  is  reasonable. 
It  would  destroy  a  great  many  vital  ac- 
tintles  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  semor 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  just  returned 
to  the  f!oor.  I  have  said  in  his  absence 
that  I  am  going  to  support  his  amend- 
ment because  I  feel  it  is  just  indefensible 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 
knowing  the  situation  in  England,  know- 
ing almost  for  a  certainty  what  effect  the 
reaction  that  takes  place  there  will  have 
on  this  countrj',  and  knowing  that  inflia- 
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tion  is  increasing  day  by  day — after  the 
efforts  of  the  House,  even  though  we 
may  disagree  with  the  way  in  which  the 
House  took  action — were  to  simply  go 
back  to  the  House  this  afternoon  with  a 
simple  continuing  resolution  saying: 
"We  have  changed  the  date  from  Novem- 
ber 23  to  November  15,  but  this  is  the 
best  we  can  do.  " 

It  is  not  the  best  we  can  do.  We  can  do 
a  lot  better.  And  that  is  the  reason  that 
I  have  voted  for  the  Williams  amend- 
ment and  the  Mundt  amendment.  That 
is  the  reason  I  will  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  would  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  which  he  may  or 
may  not  offer  later;  but  we  cannot  say  to 
the  people  of  this  country:  'The  Senate 
is  so  derelict  in  its  responsibilities  that, 
after  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  limit  expenditures,  the  best  we  can 
do  in  the  Senate  is  to  come  back  to  the 
House  with  a  little  continuing  resolution 
after  having  exercised  great  ability  here 
by  merely  changing  the  date  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  from  November  23  to 
November  15." 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  go  home  to 
my  people  and  say  that  this  is  all  we 
could  do.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  allotted  2  min- 
utes on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  explanation  which  the  Senator  heard 
me  make  yesterday,  and  the  substance  of 
which  I  have  stated  again  today,  relative 
to  the  position  on  appropriations  and 
expenditures,  would  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  modify  his  amendment  to  $4  bil- 
lion rather  than  $5  billion,  which  would 
be  a  more  realistic  figtire.  at  least  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  friend,  $1  bilUon 
is  a  lot  of  money  to  talk  about  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  a  lovely  afternoon  when 
I  am  in  a  pretty  good  mood.  That  is  my 
trouble.  I  always  feel  like  bargaining,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  but  how  much  we  will 
have  left  by  way  of  actual  reductions 
before  we  get  through,  I  do  not  know. 

I  will  modify  the  amendment  with 
respect  to  expenditures  in  Vietrmm  and 
use  the  language  that  appears  in  the 
House  amendment — "except  by  those  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  S22  billion  that 
the  President  may  determine  are  neces- 
sary in  behalf  of  our  military  effort  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

They  fully  agree  on  that.  And  I  am  con- 
tent to  add  that  to  my  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  suggestion  with  quite  a  few 
Senators,  and  I  think  there  are  some  who 
realize  the  relationship  of  appropriations 
and  expenditures  and  who  honestly  be- 
lieve that  a  $10  billion  cut  is  not  within 
the  realm  of  possibility,  but  that  if  a  $4 
billion  expenditure  limit  were  placed  in 
the  amendment,  rather  than  $5  billion. 
some  of  them  at  least  might  be  prone 
to  support  the  amendment. 
I  offer  that  only  by  way  of  suggestion. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  my  friend  bargain 
for  S4.5  billion? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Such  an  amount  will  not 
get  the  votes  that  the  other  amount 
would  receive,  I  tell  my  friend. 

The  Senator  has  my  vote  anyway,  but 
I  think  that  $4  billion  is  a  much  more 
realistic  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  modification  of  the  amendment  which 
is  on  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  line  7  of  subsection  (b)  and  after 
■President."  insert  the  following:  "except  by 
those  expenditures  in  excess  or  $22  billion 
that  the  President  may  determine  are  nec- 
essary In  behalf  of  our  military  effort  In 
Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  still  a  little  time  left  on  tlie  bill. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
>neld  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
looking  over  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  there  come  to 
mind  a  number  of  questions  which  I 
think  are  worth  considering.  In  the  first 
place,  this  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion has  to  do  not  with  appropriations, 
but  with  expenditures.  And  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  expenditures 
and  appropriations  per  se. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  has  indicated  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  have  in  mind  a 
cut  from  the  original  request  for  this 
year  of  somewhere  between  $4  billion  and 
$5  billion  when  all  of  the  bills  are  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.  That  has  now  gone 
well  over  $5  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  other 
appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  the  bills  already- 
voted  on  and  the  cuts  that  are  assured, 
meaning  the  highest  figiu-e  enacted  by 
either  House,  and  without  very  great 
new  cuts  on  the  supplemental  request — 
I  think  there  will  be  cuts  in  the  OEO  for 
this  year — it  would  still  be  well  over  $5 
billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  speaks 
well  for  the  responsibility  which  Con- 
gress has  shown  once  again. 

I  think  we  ought  also  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  estimated  revenue  receipts 
are  down,  and  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  are  up. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  It  is  my  im- 
derstandlng  that  there  will  be  sought,  a 
further  Increase  of  $4  billion,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  under  the  proposal  now 
before  the  Senate  there  are  no  exemp- 
tions for  funds  allocated  to  Vietnam. 


Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  original  budget  request  was  ap- 
proximately $135  billion.  Since  then  it 
has  been  increased  by  $1.5  billion,  so 
that  now  it  amounts  to  $136.5  billion. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  studied 
thoroughly.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Senate,  much  less 
the  Congress,  to  adopt  the  amendment 
Moreover,  I  take  exception  to  subsection 
3  in  section  2,  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
the  President  has  not  taken  or  proposed 
action  to  effect  a  substantial  reduction 
of  such  estimated  expenditures.  Just 
what  can  the  President  do  if  Congress— 
both  Houses— holds  back  on  appropria- 
tions? At  the  present  time  the  Pre.5ident 
has  six,  I  believe,  out  of  14  or  15  meas- 
ures: and  except  for  the  defense  appro- 
priation, some  of  the  largest  funding 
measures  are  yet  to  be  sent  to  him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair).  Tlie  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  matter  is 
based  on  "estimated  expenditures,"  and 
I  would  point  out  that  when  you  relate 
expenditures  to  appropriations,  the  ratio 
is  in  favor  of  expenditures  and  against 
appropriations. 

This  is  an  amendment  the  Senate 
could  well  do  without,  and  I  hope  verj- 
much  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  again  that  what  this  amend- 
ment deals  with  is  expenditures,  not  ap- 
propriations The  language  is  very  clear: 
"to  reduce  to  an  amount  which  is  at  least 
$5  billion  less  than  the  expenditures 
proposed  in  the  budget." 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  appro- 
priations for  the  moment,  because  we 
can  appropriate  to  our  heart's  content. 
The  question  is.  Is  the  money  going  to 
be  spent  and  pushed  into  the  blood- 
stream of  this  country?  That  is  the 
source  of  the  inflation.  That  will  be  the 
source  of  our  headaches  from  here  on 
out  with  respect  to  prices  and  with  re- 
spect to  interest  rates.  So  I  emphasize 
again  that  it  deals  with  expenditures; 
for  to  do  otherwise  would  not  get  at  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

Now,  with  respect  to  paragraph  3.  I 
think  that  is  only  a  statement  of  fact: 
"The  President  has  not  taken  nor  pro- 
posed action  to  effect  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  such  estimated  expenditures." 
He  has  not.  If  he  has,  it  should  have 
come  to  this  body  in  the  form  of  a 
message  from  the  President.  It  should 
have  been  an  executive  message  of  some 
kind.  No  such  message  has  come,  no 
such  recommendation  has  come,  either 
to  this  body  or  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House, 
so  far  as  I  know.  And  if  anyone  can  snow 
that  .such  a  recommendation  has  come. 
I  will  be  more  than  willina  to  strike  para- 
graph 3  from  the  resolution.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  tlie  President 
has  been  pleading  for  the  appropriation 
bills  to  be  sent  down,  so  that  he  could 
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look  into  the  factors  of  both  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures.  He  has  almost 
gotten  down  on  his  kiiees;  and  so  far,  out 
of  14  or  15  appropriation  measures,  he 
has  received  six. 

I  would  reiterate  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  said: 
that  the  estimated  reduction  in  appro- 
priations for  this  fiscal  year  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both 
Houses — and  we  should  have  some  faith 
in  them  because,  after  all,  they  are  our 
representatives  and  our  delegates — will 
amount  to  approximately  $5,147,000,000. 

Furthermore,  I  point  to  page  54  of  the 
hearings  on  the  continuing  resolution, 
fiscal  year  1968,  where  Mr.  Schultze,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  states  in  effect 
that  it  takes  $2  of  appropriations  to  get 
a  SI  cut  in  expenditures  So  what  we  are 
really  toying  with  or  considering  in  the 
pending  amendment  is  a  far  higher  fig- 
ure than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  majority  leader  still  continues  to 
talk  about  appropriations.  I  am  talking 
about  expenditures. 

I  want  to  see  him  cut  out  the  money 
and  not  spend  it.  Not  a  figure  on  a  piece 
of  paper  that  finally  goes  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue.  It  Is  the  ex- 
penditure that  counts,  so  far  as  the  Im- 
pact on  the  countrj-  Is  concenied.  And 
that  is  the  reason  for  holding  this  to  an 
expenditure  item. 

With  that.  I  think  I  will  rest  the  case 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  the  oth- 
er side  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas   and   nays   were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  FMr  JavitsL 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  PRESENTED  TO 
MAJ.  HOWARD  V.  LEE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attentioii  to  the  fact  that  an  out- 
standing hero  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
Maj,  Howard  V.  Lee,  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  today  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  extraordlnarj- 
gallantry. 

Major  Lee  is  the  seventh  Marine  and 
the  21st  awardee  to  win  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  He  showed  extraordinary  leader- 
ship in  rescuing  a  platoon  he  command- 
ed, as  commander  of  a  total  company, 
which  would  have  been  wiped  out  but 
for  the  valiant  fire  laid  down  by  the 
major,  who  was  then  a  captain,  and 
only  two  additional  soldiers.  This  indi- 
cates what  an  individual  can  do  in  a 
great  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  his  exam- 
ple will  Inspire  all  Americans,  as  it  al- 
ways has  in  our  history;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  citation  of 
ihi.s  remarkably  courageous  New  Yorker. 
who  once  was  a  resident  of  the  district 
I  represented  In  Congress  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Medal  of  Honob  Presentation  bt  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Amkbica  to  Howard  V.  Lee, 
Major.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  at  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C,  on  October  25, 
1967,  at  1300  Hours 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Medal  of  Honor 
to  Major  Howard  V.  Lee,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  For  service  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing Citation: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Commanding  Officer.  Com- 
pany E,  Fourth  Marines,  Third  Marine  Divi- 
sion near  Cam  Lo,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on 
8  and  9  August  1966.  A  platoon  of  Major 
(then  Captain)  Lee's  company,  while  on  an 
operation  deep  In  enemy  territory,  was  at- 
tacked and  Surrounded  by  a  large  Viet- 
namese force.  Realizing  that  the  unit  had 
suffered  numerous  casualties,  depriving  it  of 
effective  leadership,  and  fully  aware  that  the 
platoon  was  even  then  under  lieavy  attack 
by  the  enemy.  Major  Lee  took  seven  men  and 
proceeded  by  helicopter  to  reinforce  the  be- 
leaguered platoon.  Major  Lee  disembarked 
from  the  helicopter  with  two  of  his  men  and, 
braving  withering  enemy  fire,  led  them  Into 
the  perimeter,  where  he  fearlessly  moved 
from  position  to  position  directing  and  en- 
couraging the  overtaxed  troops.  The  enemy 
then  launched  a  massive  attack  with  the  full 
might  of  their  forces.  Although  painfully 
wounded  by  fragments  from  ai:i  enemy  gre- 
nade in  several  areas  of  his  body,  including 
his  eye,  Major  I/ee  continued  undauntedly 
throughout  the  night  to  direct  the  valiant 
defense,  coordinate  supporting  fires,  and  ap- 
prise higher  headquarters  of  the  plight  of 
the  platoon.  The  next  morning  he  collapsed 
from  his  wounds  and  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish his  command.  However,  the  small 
band  of  Marines  had  held  their  position  and 
repeatedly  fought  off  many  vicious  enemy 
attacks  for  a  grueling  six  hours  until  their 
evacuatioti  was  effected  the  following 
morning.  Major  Lee's  actions  saved  his  men 
from  capture,  minimized  the  loss  of  lives, 
and  dealt  the  enemy  a  severe  defeat.  His  in- 
domitable fighting  spirit,  superb  leadership, 
and  great  personal  valor  In  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous odds,  reflect  great  credit  upon  him- 
self and  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
further  insisted  on  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  nimibered 
58,59,  and  67  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9960i  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purpose.*; 
agreed  to  the  further  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Gi.MMO.  Mr.  Shipley.  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Min- 
SHALL.  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Talcott,  and 
Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  fiuther 
conference. 


visions  of  Public  Law  170  of  the  74th 
Congress,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  following  Senators  to  attend  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Rome,  Italy,  on  December  3 
through  9,  1967:  Senators  Yarborouch, 
HoLLiNGS,  Allott,  and  Jordan  of  Idaho. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Chair,  on  behalf 

of  the  Vice  President  and  under  the  pro- 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  ^H.J.  Res.  888) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  in  sub- 
section 1 1  i  of  paragraph  (a>  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  amendment,  he 
refers  to  the  fact  that  conditions  have 
drastically  changed  "botii  as  to  estimated 
revenue  receipts  and  estimated  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  1968." 

I  take  it  that  statement  would  mean 
that  the  Senator  is  not  talking  about 
applying  his  reduction  to  the  original 
estimate  of  expenditures  submitted  in 
January  but  to  the  present  estimate.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely  so. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  correct? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized  for  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
for  the  last  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  because  I 
felt  he  was  touching  upon  a  responsibility 
which  is  that  of  the  Congress  itself.  His 
amendment  was  confined  to  the  ap- 
propriations. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  to  do  with  expenditures. 
If  any  mistake  has  been  made  appro- 
priating too  much  money,  that  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  Itself.  It 
was  our  deliberate  act. 

Now,  we  are  a  three-branch  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  itself  to 
mandate  the  President  of  the  United 
States  without  his  consent  on  expendi- 
tures of  money. 

Once  we  have  appropriated  the  money, 
the  responsibility  to  spend  the  money  Is 
an  executive  function.  It  Is  a  function 
that  belongs  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  he  can  spend  the 
money  that  has  been  appropriated  or  he 
can  freeze  the  money  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated. But  that  is  his  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 
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Now,  this  Is  a  simple  joint  resolution 
to  extend  the  authority  under  the  exist- 
ing continuing  resolution.  In  this  amend- 
ment we  are  saying  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  very  subtle  fash- 
ion, "We,  the  Congress,  have  appropri- 
ated too  much  money  but  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  you  do  somethins;  about  not 
spending  $5  billion  of  that  money  which 
we  have  appropriated,  then  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  this  to  you:  we  are  going  to 
do  this  to  you  before  we  adjourn  this 
Congress." 

I  think  if  we  want  to  address  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
expenditure  of  money  we  should  ko  hat 
in  hand  to  the  White  House  and  say,  "Mr. 
President,  we  have  been  too  extravagant. 
Now,  you,  as  a  very  judicious  man.  you 
as  a  very  frugal  man,  will  you  please  help 
us  out  of  this  dilemma  and  please  not 
spend  $5  billion  of  the  money  we  sent  you 
to  spend?" 

But  all  of  this  h&s  political  overtones. 
All  we  are  doing  here  is  trsdng  to  put  the 
cat  on  the  back  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  what?  For  some- 
thing we  ourselves  have  done.  We  have 
appropriated  too  much  money.  Only  2 
weeks  ago  we  appropriated  millions  and 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  pub- 
lic works  that  were  not  even  budgeted — 
not  even  budgeted. 

Now  we  are  telling  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States.  "You  go  ahead.  Mr 
President,  this  is  your  respon.sibility. 
You  do  not  .spend  $5  billion  of  this  ex- 
travagant amount  that  we  sent  to  you. 
including  what  we  did  2  weeks  ago." 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  impertinent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  What  we  should  do, 
if  we  want  to  do  something,  becau.se  of 
the  situation  that  now  exists  that  we  did 
not  recognize,  is  to  say.  "We  ask  you. 
pleaise.  Mr.  President,  won't  you  help  us 
out  of  our  dilemma?  Won't  you  help  us 
out  of  our  injudiciousness,  and  please  do 
not  spend  the  $5  billion  we  sent  you  to 
spend." 

Then  we  would  be  acting  with  a  little 
bit  of  discretion  and  with  a  little  bit  of 
respect  and  courtesy. 

All  we  are  doing  in  Congress  is  ap- 
propriating, appropriating,  and  appro- 
priating. Then,  the  next  day,  we  are  tell- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"Don't  spend  it." 

Oh,  yes,  it  makes  some  fancy  head- 
lines, and  it  is  the  subject  of  every  Re- 
publican Party  dinner  in  the  countr>\ 
and  it  makes  pretty  good  reading  on  the 
part  of  some  people. 

We  are  in  financial  trouble.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  anticipated 
an  administrative  deficit  of  maybe  $25 
billion.  We  cannot  stand  that  deficit  un- 
less we  either  cut  the  budget  or  raise 
taxes.  Otherwise,  we  run  ourselves  into 
Inflation.  We  all  understand  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  take  2  minutes 
more. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE   I  thank  the  Senator. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come 

when  we  assume  the  responsibility.  The 

time  is  at  hand  when  the  supplemental 


bill  comes  up  here  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  on  the  appropriation  bills  which 
are  still  pending.  That  is  our  responsibil- 
ity and  we  can  do  something  about 
saving  the  money  that  needs  to  be  saved. 

But  this  very  glorious,  very  dramatic 
gesture  of  making  it  appear  that  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
do  what  we  tell  him  to  do,  then  before 
we  go  home  we  will  teach  him  a  lesson. 
My  goodness  gracious.  Where  is  our  com- 
monsense?  Where  is  our  common  cour- 
tesy? Shame  on  us,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half 
minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  very  per- 
suasive, but  I  am  sure  he  does  not  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  after  the  work 
done  by  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Committee  we  appropriated,  I  think  he 
said,  millions  and  millions  and  millions 
over  the  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
Unbudgeted  items. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Unbudgeted  items. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  un- 
budgeted items  of  about  $4  billion  and 
the  whole  bill  was  millions  and  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  imder  the  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  $4  billion  is  billion,  billion,  billion, 
billion — four  times  a  billion.  [Laughter.] 
That  is  what  I  said.  Whether  it  is  pea- 
nuts or  potsful  of  money,  if  it  does  not 
belong  there,  let  us  take  it  out.  I  voted 
against  it,  even  though  it  had  one  of  my 
projects  in  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  about  mil- 
lions and  millions  under  the  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  that  we  voted  unbudgeted — unasked 
for  millions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  the  compassionate 
sentiments  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  glad  that  he 
shares  my  view.  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again  this  afternoon  that  I  want  Con- 
gress to  share  and,  in  fact,  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  this  budget.  No  one  has 
yet  stood  in  his  place  anywhere,  any 
time,  and  stated  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  President  ever  proposed  a  cut  or  sent 
us  a  message.  OK,  I  accept  it.  I  will  bleed 
with  him  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  it. 
But  I  want  to  do  my  duty  and  this  reso- 
lution states,  in  view  of  the  fact  he  has 
not  done  so,  we  ought  to  stay  in  this 
session  until  we  bring  about  a  cut  of  $5 
billion  in  expenditures. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  cut  an  appro- 
priation when  it  goes  into  the  blood- 
stream out  of  previously  appropriated 
funds  that  are  roaming  around  in  this 
Government  by  the  billions  that  we  can- 
not touch  and  have  not  touched.  The 
only  way  to  meet  inflation  and  the  dan- 
gers down  the  road  is  to  take  it  out  of 
the  exijenditure  stream,  because  that  is 
what  is  going  to  count. 


The  President  gets  in  on  the  other  end 
of  the  road.  He  said.  "Give  me  a  tax 
increase  of  $6.3  billion."  I  say  let  us  cut 
$5  billion  out  of  the  expenditures  and 
that  comes  pretty  close  to  meeting  the 
tax  increase. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rest 
the  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  en- 
joyed this  debate.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  made 
many  fine  speeches.  I  have  heard  him  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  I  have  heard  him  on  plat- 
forms in  Republican  conventions.  Some 
Members  of  the  Senate  seem  to  take  the 
pending  speech  seriously. 

This  is  a  toothless  resolution.  It  means 
nothing.  It  merely  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that,  under  certain 
contingencies,  the  Senate  or  Congress 
should  do  so-and-.so. 

Well,  many  of  us  know  that  there  are 
many  things  we  should  do,  but  it  does 
not  mean  anything  unless  we  do  them. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  sincere 
and  wants  to  cut  expenditures  $5  billion. 
then  let  him  offer  an  amendment, 
rescinding  the  appropriations. 

That  would  mean  something. 

This  is  just  a  stump  speech — a  tooth- 
less, meaningless  stump  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time?  Is  all  time  now  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,   of  the   Senator   from   Illinois 

I  Mr.  DlRKSEN'l. 

On  tWs  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON  iwhen  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy!.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FtlbrightI,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  KennedyI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr 
Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROtTTY],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(No.  301  Leg] 
YEAS— 39 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Mundt 

.Mlott 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Baker 

Grlflln 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Percy 

Hoggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

NAYS— 45 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Montoya 

Bavh 

Holland 

MOS.S 

Bible 

Hollings 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N  Y. 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Long.  La. 

Spong 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Tydlngs 

H;irrls 

McOee 

WUllBms.  N.J. 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Yarbo  rough 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Brooke  Hatfield  Nelson 

Clark  Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Dodd  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Ervln  McCarthy  Tower 

Pulbrlght  Miller 

Gruening  Morse 

So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  B'XTID  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
House  Joint  Resolution  888  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday.  October  18,  by  a  vote  of  253 
to  143. 

It  is  significant  that  86  Democrats 
supported  this  resolution,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas. 

Every  member  of  the  Virginia  delega- 


tion— six  Democrats  and  four  Republi- 
cans— voted  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
888.  Insofar  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  at 
least,  this  was  not  a  partisan  political 
matter. 

The  Virginia  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  convinced,  as  am 
I,  that  drastic  action  must  be  taken  to 
put  the  Nation's  financial  house  in  order. 

While  there  are  objections  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  888.  I  feel  that  under 
the  circumstances — faced  with  the  tre- 
mendous deficit  of  approximately  $20 
billion — that  its  enactment  is  justified. 

Mr.  President,  in  August  at  a  meeting 
with  a  group  of  businessmen  at  least  one 
Cabinet  official  told  these  businessmen 
that  the  administration  would  reduce 
spending  by  $712  billion. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  I  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  Honorable 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion: 

I  understand  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
with  a  group  of  businessmen  you  asserted 
that  the  Administration  would  reduce  spend- 
ing by  $7'2  billion.  I  would  appreciate  an 
early  reply  of  confirmation  and.  If  possible, 
brief  Information  regarding  proposed  cuts. 

Mr.  Boyd  replied  thusly.  under  date 
of  August  23: 

The  Administration  has  not  prepared  a 
list  of  specific  items  It  intended  to  cut  from 
the  budget  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  completed  the  appropriation 
process.  It  would  be  irresponsible  to  begin 
making  cuts  prior  10  knowing  exactly  those 
appropriated  Items  from  which  the  cuts 
would  be  made  and  sound  expenditure  con- 
trol can  best  be  brought  about  by  Itnowing 
precisely  what  Congress  will  have  appropri- 
ated for  1968.  When  Congress  has  completed 
all  of  the  appropriations  for  1968.  the  Ad- 
ministration then,  after  reviewing  the  new 
appropriations,  will  submit  its  list  of  items 
which  It  believes  can  best  be  cut  from  the 
federal  budget. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
administration's  reasoning. 

What  the  administration's  spokesmen 
say,  in  effect,  is  this:  We  can  get  by  with 
$7 '2  billion  less  than  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  President's  budget. 
We  can  get  by  with  $7 '2  billion  less,  but 
you  appropriate  it  anyway — and  then  we 
will  not  spend  it. 

Ten  months  ago  the  President  esti- 
mated that  the  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  approximate  $8  billion. 
Today  we  are  told  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  the  deficit  will  exceed  $20 
billion. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  fiscal 
.situation  has  changed  and,  therefore,  the 
budget  ought  to  change  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  eliminated  every 
aspect  of  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
with  the  exception  of  continuing  the 
appropriations  until  November  15,  1967. 

I  realize  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  been  working  long  and  hard  to 
bring  some  order  to  the  choatic  condition 
created  by  the  swollen  and  expanded 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  committee's 
position.  But  I  feel  the  House  action, 
under  the  circumstances  facing  us  at 
the  present  time,  was  justified. 

So  I  shall  vote  against  the  committee 
amendment,  thus  voting  to  sustain  the 


action  of  the  House,  which  would  limit 
expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
to  $131,500,000,000,  'except  those  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $22  billion  which 
the  President  may  determine  are  neces- 
sary in  behalf  of  our  military  effort  In 
Southeast  Asia." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  is  the  present 
vote  on  the  committ-ee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  question  is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  strike  out  the  language 
t>eginning  with  the  word  "and"  on  line 
6,  page  1,  down  to  the  end  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  is  this  a 
final  vote,  or  is  another  vote  still  re- 
quired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  vote  on 
passage  is  required. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirv-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  committee 
amendment  is  defeated,  does  it  mean 
that  the  House  joint  resolution  as  it  was 
sent  over  to  the  Senate  will  then  be  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  language  would  come  back  into 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  So  a  vote  against  the 
committee  amendment  would  be  a  vote 
for  the  House  joint  resolution.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  *— 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage beginning  with  the  word  "and"  on 
page  1,  in  line  6,  to  the  end  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 
ERNl,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]. would  each  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field 1.  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHBL],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  frcm  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50. 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  302 

Leg  ! 

YEAS- 

-50 

Aiken 

Havden 

Montoya 

.\nderson 

Hill 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Mii.skie 

Bayh 

Inoiiye 

Nelson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Javits 

Pell 

Burdick 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Kennedy, 

NY 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith 

EUender 

Mansfield 

Tydlr.gs 

Fon^ 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Me  teal  f 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Monroney 

NAYS— 34 

Allott 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Oriffln 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Proxm;re 

BogBis 

HickenJooper 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hollirigs 

-Spoi.t; 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellaa 

Thurmond 

Dtrksen 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Domlnlclc 

Mii.ndt 

Eastland 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING— 

Ifl 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Clark 

Kennedy.  . 

Vlass 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Fu!  bright 

McGovern 

Onienlng 

Miller 

So    the 

committee 

amendment    wa 

agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today,  for  tomorrow,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  week,  if  he  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  when  we 
dispose  of  this  bill,  that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  business  for  today.  We  shall  have 
some  bills,  not  of  major  importance,  for 
tomorrow.  We  hope  to  have  three  or  four 
conference  reports  tomorrow  and  Friday. 
There  may  be  some  votes  on  those  re- 


ports, because  of  the  feeling  which  the 
subject  of  appropriations  seems  to  have 
generated  in  both  Houses. 

On  Friday  at  12:15.  the  Senate  wUl 
leave  the  Chamber  in  a  body,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  attend  a  joint  meeting, 
which  will  be  addressed  by  President 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico. 

So  I  hope  Senators  will  be  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  votes  tomorrow  and 
Friday,  and  will  be  cognizant  of  the  dis- 
tinct honor  which  is  being  paid  us  by 
the  President  of  Mexico  when  in  address- 
ing a  joint  meeting  on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


CONTINiriNG  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  888)  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 
I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  gra- 
clousness  of  the  majority  leader,  because 
we  had  run  completely  out  of  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  for  a  moment,  until 
order  Is  restored. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  take  this  brief  time 
simply,  Mr.  President,  to  point  out  why  I 
shall  vote  "no"  on  the  question  of  pas- 
sage, and  to  recommend  that  course  of 
action  to  my  fellow  Senators.  I  know  it 
will  not  be  followed,  because  we  have 
tested  the  waters  of  economy  today,  and 
found  in  them  tremendous  interest, 
much  support,  and  a  great  deal  of  il- 
luminating discussion.  But  we  lacked  the 
votes  in  order  to  quite  make  the  grade  in 
demonstrating  any  determination  for 
economy  on  our  side.  I  am  gratified  of 
course  that  only  five  Republican  votes 
were  included  in  those  opposing  my 
economy  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  today,  we  have  closed 
the  door  to  any  economy  effort.  But  by 
voting  "no,"  we  could  at  least  avoid  lock- 
ing the  door,  and  we  would  keep  the 
latchstring  out  and  our  options  open. 

If  we  vote  "no"  and  the  "nays"  pre- 
vail, the  matter  will  go  back  to  our  Ap- 


propriations Committee  tomorrow,  and 
we  will  have  before  us  there  all  the  mat- 
ters which  have  been  discussed  and  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised,  and 
will  be  able  to  test  the  capacity  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  come  up 
with  some  other  type  of  continuing  res- 
olution containing  some  formula  for  ef- 
fectuating economy. 

If  we  simply  vote  "yea."  we  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  throwing  the 
cold  water  of  indifference  on  the  econ- 
omy fires  which  are  burning  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  and  will  really  come 
close  to  extending  to  the  House  a  gra- 
tuitous insult,  because  the  best  we  shall 
have  done  with  their  effort  will  be  to  turn 
the  whole  thing  down. 

So  I  submit  that  voting  "no"  on  passage 
will  keep  our  objectives  open,  and  keep 
the  hopes  for  economy  alive;  and  I  pre- 
dict, if  that  view  should  prevail,  it  would 
result  in  a  shorter  conference,  in  more 
constructive  action,  and  in  a  faster  dis- 
position of  this  problem  than  if  we  sim- 
ply shirk  our  responsibility  now  and  vote 
to  postpone  the  whole  issue  until  No- 
vember 15  by  voting  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  suggest  the  wisdom  of  a  negative 
vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  but  a  few  minutes. 
I  shall  vote  "yea"  for  the  resolution.  I 
believe  that  is  the  appropriate  vote.  I 
think  when  it  came  out  of  the  large  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  only  four 
"nay"  votes,  that  indicated  that  a  good 
many  Senators  on  that  committee  feel 
that  this  is  the  proper  course,  after  hav- 
ing looked  at  the  matter  much  more  in 
detail  than  is  possible  here. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  voted  for  something 
like  the  Dlrkson  amendment,  and  offered 
to  do  so  if  the  Senator  had  reduced  his 
figure  to  a  $4  billion  reduction  of  the 
spending  budget.  I  am  sure  there  were 
many  others  who  felt  the  same  way.  I 
was  not  willing  to  vote  for  a  declaration 
which  expressed  the  possibility  of  a  cut 
beyond  what  I  thought  was  reasonable 
or  could  be  done,  without  destroying  vital 
functions  of  Government 

A  $4  billion  cut  in  the  spending  budget 
means  a  cut  of  somewhere  between  $7 
and  $8  billion  in  appropriations  for  both 
this  year  and  prior  years.  I  felt  that  was 
the  extreme  limit  to  which  we  could  go. 
and  know  that  a  good  many  other  Sen- 
ators felt  a:s  I  did. 

I  believe  we  will  have  room,  in  confer- 
ence, to  work  the  matter  out. 

I  must  say  that  every  time  we  pass  an 
additional  appropriation  bill — and  we 
have  four  of  them,  now,  out  of  confer- 
ence and  ready  to  be  passed — this  resolu- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  meaning- 
less, and  it  will  soon  be  entirely  meaning- 
less. Mr.  President.  I  think  that  a  "yea" 
vote  is  the  courteous  vote  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  will  show  we  are 
not  simply  disregarding  what  they  have 
done. 

But  we  think  that  in  conference  some- 
thing can  be  better  worked  out  than 
what  they  did  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
on  the  fioor. 

I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  feel 
the  same  way  and  who  are  not  happy 
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about  the  action  taken  by  the  House  on 
the  floor,  more  or  less  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  when  four  different  amend- 
ments offered  from  the  House  took  the 
place  of  the  committee  proposal  that  had 
come  to  the  floor  prior  to  that  time. 

I  shall  vote  "yea"  for  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is,  Shall  the 
joint  resolution  pa.ss?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiCHTl.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse] 
are  ab.sent  on  official  bu.siness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin  1. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Gruening  1,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  J.  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke]  is  al)sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hat- 
field ) ,  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Kuchel  1,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield!  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


(No.  303  Leg  1 

YEAS— 59 

Aiken 

Hill 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pell 

Bible 

Javits 

Rsmdolph 

Boi?K8 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rlbicoff 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Russell 

Burdlck 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ca.se 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McGee 

Symington 

Ellender 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Mrlntyre 

Tvdlnps 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hams 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

MO.SB 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 


Brooke 

Clark 

Dodd 

Ervin 

Pulbrlght 


NAYS— 26 

Domlnick 

Pannln 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jordan, Idaho 

Lausche 


Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 


NOT  VOTINCj — 15 

Gruening  MlUer 

Hatfield  Morse 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 
Kuchel  Sparkman 

McCarthy  Tower 


So  the  johit  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888' 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  p.greed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hayden. 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  the  continuing  appropria- 
tion resolution  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden].  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, adds  another  monumental  achieve- 
ment to  an  already  abundant  record  of 
outstanding  public  service.  Senator  Hay- 
den employed  the  same  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  involved  in  this  fund- 
ing measure  that  has  characterized  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  so  many  of  his  past 
accomplishments. 

The  consideration  of  this  particular 
resolution  presented  an  issue  basic  to  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  appropria- 
tions responsibihty  of  the  Congress.  In 
meeting  that  issue.  Senator  Hayden  led 
the  fight  to  sustain  here  in  the  Senate, 
what  I  feel  is  the  proper  role  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  funding  measures. 
He  deservp.t;  the  highest  commendation 
of  the  Senate  for  the  vital  part  he  has 
played  in  obtaining  this  success. 

Joining  Senator  Hayden  was  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Holland]  whose  articulate  support 
was  most  persuasive.  As  on  all  issues  that 
gain  his  endorsement.  Senator  Holland's 
advocacy  was  at  once  brilliant  and  highly 
effective. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuNDTl  is  likewise  to  be  com- 
mended for  urging  so  capably  his  strong 
and  sincere  views  on  this  matter.  Though 
he  advocated  a  different  position  than 
that  which  ultimately  prevailed,  he  did 
so  with  the  same  articulate  expression 
and  broad  expertise  that  have  always 
credited  his  participation.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams! 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN  1,  also  deserve  high  praise  for 
the  strong  advocacy  they  employed  in 
urging  their  respective  positions. 

We  welcomed  and  immensely  appre- 
ciated the  support  of  other  Senators  who 
joined  the  discussion.  Notable  were  the 
contributions  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pastore],  the  senior 


Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  They  too,  de- 
serve high  commendation. 

And  finally,  to  the  entire  Senate  goes 
the  deep  appreciation  of  the  leadership 
for  the  magnificent  cooperation  demon- 
strated by  all  Senators  in  disposing  of 
this  matter  promptl.v,  efficiently  and  with 
full  consideration  for  the  ^iews  of  every 
Member.  I  am  confident  that  the  con- 
ferees on  this  measure  will  exercise  their 
best  efforts  to  assure  swift  action  by  the 
Congress  so  that  the  affected  agencies 
of  the  Government  will  not  be  impeded  in 
the  administration  of  their  various  pro- 


grams. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  be  rec- 
oenized  for  up  to  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10345)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciarv',  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  11641  >  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energj- 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes:  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
2  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
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concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  receded  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein;  and 
that  the  House  insisted  on  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  13  to  the  bill. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4772  >  to  authorize 
the  Secretaries  concerned  to  direct  the 
initiation  of  allotments  of  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose  of  making 
deposits  under  section  1035  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  AND  SO- 
VIET DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
ITS  JEWISH  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  Soviet  Union  is  marking  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
commemorating  a  half  century  of  Com- 
munist rule.  But  today  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
there  remains  a  substantial  group  of  peo- 
ple being  denied  even  fundamental  re- 
ligious and  cultural  rights  guaranteed 
to  them  by  Soviet  law— the  3  million  Jews 
of  that  nation  who  comprise  the  second 
largest  Jewish  community  in  the  world. 
Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  an 
atheistic  country.  Soviet  law  does  pro- 
vide for  those  who  would  observe  their 
religious  faith.  However,  unlike  other 
faiths  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Jews  cannot 
publish  devotional  literature,  manufac- 
ture reUgious  articles  such  as  prayer 
shawls,  and  cannot  have  official  contacts 
with  their  coreligionists  abroad.  Other 
religious  groups  may  have  a  central  or 
coordinating  structure;  the  Jews  are 
denied  this. 

The  discriminatory  treatment  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  its  Jewish  citizens  in 
contrast  to  the  equality  accorded  them 
in  other  Communist  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe.  According  to  reports  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  the  110.000  Jews 
in  Rumania,  the  80.000  Jews  in  Hungary, 
the  18,000  Jews  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  6,500  Jews  in  Yugoslavia  receive  sub- 
stantially the  same  treatment  as  do 
members  of  other  religious  faiths.  This 
equality  of  treatment  is  what  we  ask  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  Soviets  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Communist  rule  we  are 
reminded  of  the  words  from  Leviticus 
which  describe  how.  in  ancient  times, 
during  the  jubilee  fiftieth  year  the  en- 
slaved were  freed  and.  as  Is  written  on 
our  Liberty  Bell,  liberty  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land.  We  hope  that  the 
Soviets,  too.  might  honor  this  ancient 
Injunction: 

And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  and 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto 
all  the  Inhabitant*  thereof;  It  shall  be  a 
Jubilee  unto  you: 

And  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
poeaesalon  and  ye  shall  return  every  man 
unto  his  family. 


JEWS  IN  SOVIET  UNION  CONTINUE 
OPPRESSED 

Mr.  BOGOS,  Mr.  President,  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  feel  the 
weight  of  discrimination,  despite  the  of- 
ficial Soviet  policy  which  condemns  antl- 
semitism. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Soviets  that  their  policy  clashes  with 
their  practice.  The  Jewish  minority 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  to  fol- 
low their  cultural  and  religious  traditions 
as  other  minorities  in  that  country.  They 
should  not  be  subject  to  restrictive  quotas 
in  employment  and  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  Jewish  friends 
in  the  hope  that  the  yoke  of  oppression 
will  soon  be  lifted  from  their  fellow  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


FATHER  JACQUES  MARQUETTE— 
PIONEER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  293  years  on  December  4  of  this  year 
that  the  renowned  Father  Jacques  Mar- 
quette and  two  young  French  "woods 
rangers"  disembarked  from  their  canoe 
at  what  is  now  28th  Street  and  Damen 
Avenue.  Chicago,  m..  and  settled  down 
for  the  first  white  man's  winter  in  that 
area.  Throughout  the  years,  this  out- 
standing event  has  been  recognized  by 
some  event,  beginning  in  1924.  but  it  has 
been  a  decade  or  more  that  December  4 
has  passed  by  without  a  mention  of  the 
contribution  this  Jesuit  priest,  who 
helped  bring  Christianity  to  the  wilder- 
ness, made  not  only  for  those  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  but  also  for  oui-  State  and 
Nation. 

A  political  and  social  science  teacher. 
Johin  "Bill"  Handzel,  at  Nlles  West  High 
School,  Skokie.  El.,  is  most  interested  in 
a  park  or  marina  at  the  site,  or  at  least 
a  replica  of  the  hut  where  Pere  Marquette 
spent  that  cold  winter  of  1674— the  first 
white  man's  home  in  Chicago.  The  first 
Christian  mission  founded  by  Father 
Marquette  is  memorialized  in  Utlca,  HI., 
where  a  marker  stands  on  the  grounds 
of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

Many  in  our  Nation  are  filled  with 
gratitude  for  those  noble  and  brave  men 
who  experienced  hardships,  suffering, 
and  even  death  in  the  building  of  our 
great  Nation,  and  during  these  trying 
times  it  is  even  more  important  that  we 
pause  for  reflection  and  commemorate 
those  such  as  Father  Marquette.  De- 
cember 4,  1674.  is  an  important  day  in 
history. 

SOVIET- HUNGARIAN  RELATIONS- 
OCTOBER  25. 1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  11 
years  ago  this  week  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary rose  up  against  the  cruel  Soviet 
regime  that  maintained  an  iron  grip  on 
their  country.  Miraculously,  the  revolu- 
tion took  hold — for  a  few  precious  days. 
Hungarians  looked  to  the  outside  world 
for  help  and  recognition  of  their  brave 
act. 

Freedom  is  not  so  easily  won  when  a 
small  band  of  patriots  struggling  against 
Impossible  odds  is  coldly  ignored  by  their 
powerful    friends.   Within  a   few   days. 


Soviet  tanks  were  rolling  in  the  streets 
of  Budapest,  and  the  Soviets  had  crushed 
the  spark  of  freedom.  The  West  stands 
guilty  for  its  failure  to  heed  the  call  of 
himianity  that  week. 

However,  I  do  not  intend  today  to 
sfjeak  of  what  is  past.  It  is  the  present 
that  counts  for  the  most  today.  On  all 
sides  we  hear  statements  that  the  terror 
of  1956  has  abated,  that  the  Himgarian 
Communist  regime  of  1967  is  mellowing, 
and  is  becoming  independent  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr  President,  those  who  make  such 
statements  are  not  up-to-date  on  Hun- 
garian affairs.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  only  last  month,  on  September  7, 
1967,  the  Hungarian  puppet  regime 
signed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Coopera- 
tion, and  Mutual  Assistance  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Under  this  agreement,  Hun- 
gary pledged  itself  to  remain  a  Soviet 
satellite  for  another  20  years. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
word  •'satellite"  is  out-moded  when  de- 
scribing the  Soviet  empire.  This  treaty 
of  September  7  should  banish  any  such 
beliefs.  The  treaty  proves  that  Hungary 
is  completely  integrated  politically  and 
economically  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moscow  treats  Hungary  as  a  conquered 
nation,  which  must  pay  tribute  to  its 
masters.  The  terms  are  so  humiliating, 
and  so  disadvantageous  to  Hungarj'  that 
it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Com- 
munist bosses  would  want  it  publicized. 
Yet  I  am  told  that  the  text  was  published 
in  full  in  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Hungarian  Socialist  Worker's — Commu- 
nist— Party  the  day  after  it  was  signed. 
As  in  the  days  of  Ghengls  Khan,  the  con- 
queror glories  over  the  conquered.  New 
economic  legislation  to  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1968.  indicates  the  price  that 
Hungary  will  have  to  pay  to  her  masters 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  first 
that  the  top  leadership  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party  is  handplcked  and 
trained  in  Moscow.  As  in  every  other 
Communist  counti-y.  the  Central  Com- 
mltee  of  the  Communist  Party  is  the  real 
ruling  force  of  the  land.  No  one  is  al- 
lowed on  the  Central  Committee  unless 
he  obeys  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  implicitly. 

The  new  treaty  consists  of  nine  ar- 
ticles. It  replaces  a  similar  treaty  signed 
in  1948  and  retains  all  important  ele- 
ments of  the  earlier  agreement,  but  in- 
corporates new  provisions  to  bring  it  in 
line  with  present  Soviet  foreign  policy 

The  "eternal  friendship"  of  the  two 
countries  "based  on  the  firm  principle  of 
socialist  internationalism"  is  empha- 
sized in  the  preamble  as  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  socialist  community  of  the 
world. 

Artcile  1  promises  that  the  contracting 
parties  will  also  strengthen  this  eternal 
friendship  in  the  future  and  will  act  for 
the  unity  of  the  socialist  countries. 

Article  2  deals  with  the  bilateral  and 
multilateral  economic,  scientific,  and 
technical  cooperation  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  "international 
socialist  sharing  of  the  workload"  with- 
in the  Comecon — the  Communist  "com- 
mon market."  Hungary's  participation 
in  Comecon  activities,  therefore,  became 
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a  subject  of  bilateral  state  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.  and  Hungarj-. 

Cultural  cooperation  and  joint  ci-e- 
ative  activities  are  the  subject  of  article 
3  which  broadens  the  field  of  exchange 
in  all  phases  of  education,  science,  and 
culture. 

Article  4  obligates  both  parties  to 
strengthen  the  socialist  world  system 
and  to  aid  nations  "liberated  from  co- 
lonial rule  and  following  the  road  of 
strengthennig  their  national  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty." 

The  Warsaw  Pact  Is  mentioned  in  ar- 
ticle 5  as  the  means  to  guarantee  the 
present  frontiers  of  the  member  nations 
to  that  pact,  and  to  prevent  "the  aggres- 
sion by  the  forces  of  militarism  and  re- 
vanchism" — an  obvious  reference  to  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany.  The 
provision  ties  Hungarian  policy  even 
more  closely  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
than  previously  and  lessens  the  possi- 
bility of  any  genuine  Hungarian  Initia- 
tives on  the  European  scene. 

Article  6  provides  for  Immediate  mili- 
tary and  any  other  aid  in  case  of 
aggression  against  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  based  "on  the  natural  right 
to  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  ' 
This  means  that  Soviet  troops  undoubt- 
edly will  remain  on  Hungarian  soil. 

The  obligation  to  consult  in  Impor- 
tant international  matters  affecting  the 
Interests  of  both  countries  Is  established 
in  article  7.  This  provision,  however,  goes 
much  further  by  prescribing  that  the 
parties  "must  act  according  to  a  common 
standpoint  harmonized  in  accordance 
with  their  mutual  interests." 

The  last  two  articles  refer  to  formali- 
ties and  provide  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
in  force  for  at  least  20  years. 

The  treaty  is  regarded  by  an  editorial 
in  the  official  Communist  paper  as  "not 
only  one  Important  factor  of  our  foreign 
policy,  but  also  an  unalterable  obligation 
belonging  to  the  basic  pillars  of  our  so- 
cialist national  existence  which  serves 
our  best  national  Interests  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  general  peace  and  the  world- 
wide progress  of  socialism."  Such  a  can- 
did admission  of  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  regime  is  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  Is  one  of  the  rare 
slips  of  the  tongue  printed  in  an  official 
publication  of  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, Jeno  Foc"^,  in  his  speech  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  said: 

Our  goals  and  principles  are  mutual,  our 
parties  and  governments  profess  In  the  most 
Important  matters  similar  views  and  act  In 
unity 

Janos  Kadar,  the  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  internationalist  help 
extended  In  1956  to  crush  the  revolution 
and  promised  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Government  of  Hungary  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  lauded  Kadar 
and  the  Communist  Party  of  Himgary 
for  their  contribution  to  the  common 
cause  of  revolution. 

The  dependence  of  the  Hungarian 
economy  upon  the  Soviet  Union  was  fur- 
ther Increased  through  the  Hungarian- 


Soviet  trade  agreements.  The  results  of 
these  agreements  were  recently  published 
in  Hungary  on  the  occasion  of  the  22d 
anniversarj'  of  the  first  of  such  agree- 
ments. 

The  article  does  not  contain  data  on 
the  price  structure  of  the  foreign  trade 
relations  of  the  two  countries  which  were 
always  known  to  be  discriminatory  to  the 
detriment  of  Hungary.  However,  the  pro- 
portion of  Soviet  Imports  and  exports 
clearly  indicates  that  the  entire  Hun- 
garian economy  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  big 
partner. 

In  1966  one-third  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  Hungary  was  transacted  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  in  itself  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  proportion  for  any 
country's  economy.  However,  since  Hun- 
gary in  the  past  two  decades  was  Indus- 
trialized with  emphasis  on  heavy  Indus- 
try— on  instructions  from  the  Kremlin — 
without  having  either  the  raw  material 
basis  or  the  necessary  energy  sources,  an 
analysis  of  Hungary's  Imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  quickly  shows  that  the  en- 
tire Hungarian  economy  can  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  if  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  decide  to  suspend  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  energy  shipments. 

According  to  the  statistics  published  in 
the  aforementioned  article,  67.8  percent 
of  all  Soviet  imports  into  Hungary  con- 
sist of  raw  materials  and  semifinished 
goods,  and  27.5  percent  Is  machinery  and 
factory  equipment.  If  the  percentage  of 
the  Soviet  shipments  Is  compared  with 
the  total  imports  of  certain  goods,  the 
results  are  even  more  startling:  85.1  per- 
cent of  crude  oil,  76.8  percent  of  electric 
energy,  49.5  percent  of  cotton,  50.1  per- 
cent of  coke,  62.7  percent  of  newsprint. 
79.1  percent  of  lumber,  42.1  percent  of 
rolled  steel,  and  97.5  percent  of  pig  iron 
needs  of  Hungary  are  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  same  article,  praising  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Soviet  Union,  mentioned 
that  there  is  hardly  a  worker  in  Hungar>- 
who  does  not  work  with  raw  materials 
or  energy  coming  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Hungarian  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  show  similar  disproportions;  47.3 
percent  of  the  shipments  to  the  Soviets 
consist  of  machinery  and  factory  equip- 
ment, and  29  percent  of  Industrial  con- 
sumer goods. 

Hungary*  exports  to  the  Soviets  more 
than  half  of  the  production  of  its  entire 
machine  and  fine  mechanical  industry, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  total  production  of 
the  Hungarian  pharmaceutical  industiy. 

Hungary's  bauxite  mining  is  foremost 
In  Europe,  but  the  bauxite  Is  shipped  to 
the  Soviets  for  smelting,  and  the  alumi- 
num is  sold — at  a  price  much  higher  than 
the  world  market  would  justify — to  Hun- 
gary for  domestic  needs.  Yet  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  Soviets  sell  aluminum 
cheaply  to  Poland  to  make  aircraft  for 
the  war  machine. 

In  addition  to  these  inequities,  Hun- 
gary' had  to  join  the  Comecon  which 
controls  the  economies  of  Its  members. 
The  official  communique  of  the  executive 
committee  of  this  organization  was  is- 
sued on  July  8  of  this  year  which  an- 
nounced that  the  economic  plans  of  the 
member  states  for  the  years  1971-75 
must  be  coordinated.  This  coordination 


must  extend  to  the  international  sp>eciall- 
zation  of  production,  matters  oi  cooper- 
ation and  standardization,  bringing  into 
harmony  the  building  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments, geological  explorations, 
scientific  and  technical  cooperation,  and 
matters  of  furthering  the  development 
of  mutual  trade.  The  chsdrman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comecon  is 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  further  comment  is  necessary. 

On  the  home  front  the  main  con- 
cern of  the  leaders  as  well  as  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  the  "new 
economic  management"  which  is  to  begin 
on  January  1,  1968.  Although  all  features 
of  the  change  in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  country  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  nevertheless,  the  facts  already 
known  indicate  that  the  general  uneasi- 
ness of  the  people  is  not  without  reason. 

The  new  system  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture stems  from  the  realization  that  the 
totally  centralized  organization  of  the 
nation's  economy,  built  up  after  the  So- 
viet pattern,  led  the  countr>'  close  to 
bankruptcy.  The  balance  sheets  of  the 
government-owned  enterprises  showed 
greater  losses  every  year.  The  agricul- 
ture, socialized  almost  completely,  could 
not  even  feed  the  nation,  while  in  the 
past  Hungary  was  able  to  export  agri- 
cultural products  in  large  quantities. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  plamied 
economy,  production  plEuns  were  made  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  administration 
for  the  whole  country.  The  plan  pre- 
scribed what  to  produce  and  how  much, 
regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  population 
Prices  were  set  by  the  government  while 
disregarding  the  costs  of  production 
The  situation  was  similar  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  Soviet-dominated  bloc,  and 
even  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  But, 
changes  were  already  being  introduced 
in  most  countries  in  various  degrees. 

Hungary's  leaders  decided  to  follow  a 
unique  method  and  change  the  whole 
system  drastically  and  simultaneously  in 
all  fields  of  the  economy. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  economic  re- 
form is  that  the  economic  management 
will  be  decentralized  and  the  decisions 
pertaining  to  production  will  be  made 
by  the  enterprises  within  the  very  elastic 
framework  of  the  general  national  eco- 
nomic plan. 

Another  very  important  measure  will 
be  that  most  prices  will  be  set  by  the 
enterprises  on  the  basis  of  production 
costs  and  the  artificially  maintained 
price  structure  of  officially  established 
prices  will  be  discontinued. 

The  main  emphasis  is  put  on  the  prof- 
itability of  the  economy  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  of  the  individual  enterprises.  To 
achieve  this  the  government  was  forced 
to  abandon  several  features  of  the  hith- 
erto existing  system  which,  at  least  from 
the  viewpoint  of  propaganda,  were  the 
most  important  achievements  of  the  peo- 
ple's democracy:  job  security,  free  social 
benefits  and  the  relatively  low  prices  of 
services  and  certain  poods. 

Some  of  these  measures  are  already 
shaped  in  the  form  of  statutory  rules, 
and  several  others  still  await  publication, 
One  of  the  most  Important  steps  was  the 
enactment  of  an  entirely  new  Labor  Code 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
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Hungarian  Parliament  less  than  a  month 
ago  at  its  last  session  held  on  Septem- 
ber 27-29,  1967. 
Contrary  to  the  previous  code,  which 
.  was  quite  a  deUiled  regulation,  the  new 
code  is  only  a  framework  of  basic  prin- 
ciples which  will  be  flushed  out  with 
implementing  decrees  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

One  basic  rule  of  the  new  code  abol- 
ished virtually  all  restrictions  pertain- 
ing to  the  termination  of  employment. 
Until  now  it  was  frequently  pointed  out 
by  official  Hungarian  circles  that  in  the 
people's  democracy  the  workers  enjoy  the 
greatest  job  security,  and  their  employ- 
ment may  only  be  terminated  under  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  law.  Although  in 
practice  this  system  did  not  work  as  well 
as  in  theory,  and  employment  was  fre- 
quently terminated  mainly  for  political 
reasons,  it  may  be  said  that  a  certain 
degree  of  job  security  still  prevailed,  and 
managers — at    least    formally— had    to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Under  the  new  system  termination  of 
employment  in  general  will  be  left  to  the 
managers  discretion.  At  a  tune  when  the 
enterprise  managers  will  be  under  the 
heaviest  pressure  from  the  government 
to  show  profit  and  use  the  manpower  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  this  discretion  un- 
doubtedly will  result  in  the  firing  of  a 
sizable    number    of    workers    and    em- 
ployees. The  fear  of  large-scale  unem- 
ployment is  so  great  that  the  Minister 
of  Labor  felt  It  necessary  to  say  some 
reassuring  cliches.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
refer  to  the  Constitution  which  guaran- 
tees the  right  to  work.  The  Minister, 
however,  interpreted  this  provision  in  a 
maimer  which  may  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  large  segment  of  the  working 
population  may  only  find  work  in  fields 
other  than  their  profession  or  trade,  that 
is.  only  low-paid  manual  work. 

In  such  a  situation,  political  pressure 
undoubtedly  will  play  an  even  larger  role 
than  ever  before.  Several  signs  in  this 
direction  may  already  be  found  in  the 
daily  press.  The  increased  activity  and 
power  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
field  of  personnel  policies  is  heavily  em- 
phasized. A  party  secretar>'  expressed  the 
role  of  the  Communist  Party's  organiza- 
tions in  the  plants  in  the  following 
manner: 

It  must  be  indiBpenaable  that  In  selecting 
the  cadres,  on  promotions  and  dismissals.  In 
preparing  the  perrormance  ratings  the  eco- 
nomic leaders  must  ask  for  the  opinion  of 
the  party  organization  and  the  trade  union, 
and  these  opinions  must  also  be  heeded. 

The  Communist  regime  was  always 
proud  of  the  fact  that  social  benefits, 
such  as  working  clothes,  child  care  in  the 
factory  nurseries,  meals  at  the  places  of 
work,  use  of  summer  resort  homes,  and 
so  forth,  were  free  or  only  a  nominal  sum 
was  charged  to  the  workers.  In  the  future 
the  workers  will  have  to  pay  the  total 
cost  for  these.  Considering  the  fact  that 
under  the  new  economic  management 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services  will  be  set 
according  to  actual  cost  and  profits  and, 
therefore,  all  prices  will  go  up.  the  dis- 
continuation of  the  free  social  benefits 
will  considerably  lower  the  already  low 
living  sUndards.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  hope  that  wages  will  be  raised. 

At  present  the  standards  of  living  are 
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unbelievably  low.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial statistics  the  average  yearly  net  in- 
come of  a  worker  in  the  year  1964  was 
12,762  forints,  while  the  average  expendi- 
tures of  a  person  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  13,437  forints.  To  provide  a 
family  of  three — husband,  wife,  and  one 
child — only  with  food  a  worker  needed 
14,610  forints.  which  means  that  the 
average  working  person  is  unable  even 
to  feed  the  smallest  family. 

It  was  an  aln^ost  unique  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  that  peasants  in  Hun- 
gary, although  forced  to  join  the  agri- 
cultural cooperatives — kolkhoz — retained 
their  title  to  the  land  which  they  con- 
tributed to  the  cooperative.  To  acknowl- 
edge this  right  to  ownership  the  coopera- 
tives were  obliged  to  pay  a  nominal  rent 
for  the  use  of  the  land  owned  by  its 
members. 

A  recently  enacted  law  put  an  end  to 
this  privilege  and  simply  transferred  the 
title  to  agricultural  lands  used  by  the 
cooperatives  from  the  original  owners  to 
the  cooperative  by  operation  of  law  and 
without  compensation. 

The  result  of  this  measure  will  ob- 
viously make  the  peasant  even  more 
dependent  upon  the  mercy  of  the  state; 
the  nominal  rents  that  he  formerly  re- 
ceived will  be  abolished. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  Hungary  I  have  been 
speaking  of  is  the  Hungary  of  today. 
This  is  the  same  country  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  achieving  independence  and 
cultural  freedom.  Those  people  who 
make  such  statements  are  simply  not 
being  realistic.  They  express  their  own 
hopes,  rather  than  the  facts.  The  infor- 
mation I  have  been  presenting  today  is 
taken  directly  from  official  Communist 
Hungarian  sources.  These  are  the  real 
facts  which  we  must  look  at  if  we  wish 
to  appraise  Hungarian  communism  ob- 
jectively. Eleven  years  after  the  Soviets 
put  down  the  Hungarian  revolution,  they 
still  remain  the  masters  today. 


That  is  the  sad  story  of  official  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  story  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  1967.  Last  June,  when  the 
Arab-Israel  war  erupted,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Arab  Republic  moved 
harshly  against  Egyptian  Jews,  im- 
prisoning hundreds  of  them  and  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  Jews  of 
Cairo.  Many  of  Egypt's  Jews  are  still  be- 
hind bars.  When,  on  October  5,  President 
Nasser  sent  his  representative  to  a  syna- 
gogue to  present  Jewish  new  year  greet- 
ings to  the  Jewish  community,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  rabbi  and  many 
members  of  the  congregation  were  still 
in  prison. 

Here  are  two  nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  both 
practicing  anti-Semitism  against  their 
own  nationals  of  the  Jewish  faith.  And 
they  practice  it  in  1967,  when  many  of 
us  like  to  think  that  such  prejudice  be- 
longs to  the  past. 

In  May  of  this  year  I  communicated 
my  strong  feelings  against  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  and  Egyptian  provocations 
against  Israel  to  the  Embassies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  'Washington.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  all  Americans  of  good  will 
to  make  known  their  own  objections  to 
the  outrage  of  anti-Semitism  wherever  it 
may  be  manifested. 
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.\NTI-SEMmSM     IN     THE     SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  22  years 
ago.  when  the  regime  of  Adolf  Hitler  col- 
lapsed, one  hoped  that  the  age-old  prac- 
tice of  anti-Semitism  would  also  col- 
lapse. The  Nazi  era,  characterized  not 
only  by  naked  aggression  but  also  by  the 
most  heinous  religious  repression  since 
the  Inquisition,  had  awakened  the  con- 
science of  the  world. 

Yet  now,  in  1967,  22  years  later,  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  subjected  to 
great  pressures  and  restrictions.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  organize  on  a  state  or  na- 
tional level.  The  number  of  synagogues  is 
steadily  reduced.  Rabbinical  training  is 
severely  circumscribed.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  religious  articles.  Jews 
receive  harsh  treatment  in  Soviet  courts. 
The  emigration  of  Jews  is  strictly  con- 
trolled. Their  contacts  with  foreigners 
are  discouraged.  They  are  excluded  from 
certain  areas  of  the  government  and  the 
army.  They  may  not  attend  international 
Jewish  meetings,  and  they  cannot  show 
any  interest  they  may  have  in  their  co- 
religionists in  Israel.  There  is  not  a  single 
Jewish  school  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Prayer 
books  and  Bibles  cannot  t:;  published. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  WORKS  FOR 
PEACE— SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

STRESSES  OTHER  PARTIES  MUST 
BE  WILLING  TO  NEGOTIATE— HO 
MUST  SPEAK.  SAYS  THE  ECONO- 
MIST EDITOR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  have  been  subjected  to  a 
steady  stream  of  protests  that  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  not  actively  and  sin- 
cerely pursuing  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  'Vietnam  confiict.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  those  who  offer  suggestions  for 
negotiations  seem  to  place  the  entire 
burden  of  responsibility  on  the  United 
States — this  is  unjust  and  unfair  treat- 
ment of  President  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
visers His  attempts  to  find  paths  to  peace 
are  a  matter  of  public  record.  Although 
persons  have  the  right  to  disagree  with 
our  'Vietnam  policy,  I  believe  it  is  Incum- 
bent upon  all  citizens  to  give  fair  recogni- 
tion to  the  President's  endeavors  for  a 
just  settlement. 

Assuredly,  no  person  has  a  greater  de- 
sire for  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  strugele 
and  for  world  peace,  than  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  Republic. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  recent  speech 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Commercial, 
Clerical  and  Technical  Employees,  stated 
that  America  appears  to  be  "searching 
alone"  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  He  further 
emphasized  that  "In  every  way  we  can, 
we  search  for  peace  In  Vietnam,  Those 
who  began  the  war  are  not  willing  to 
sit  down  with  us  to  explore  ways  to  end 
It." 

Mr.  President,  negotiations  cannot  be 
conducted  by  only  one  of  the  parties  at 
issue. 

The   Christian   Science    Monitor,   an 


excellent  daily  newspaper.  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 20,  carried  a  reprint  of  a  cogent 
commentary  from  the  London  Economist 
on  this  point.  The  article  is  entitled  "If 
Only  Ho  Would  Speak." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

20.  1967] 

If  Only  Ho  Would  Speak 

The  guessing  game  about  what  goes  on 
in  President  Ho  Chi  Minh's  mind  gets  more 
complicated  every  week  The  latest  contribu- 
tion comes  from  Mr.  Humphry  Berkeley  In 
[The]  Times.  Mr.  Berkeley  says  that  U  Thant 
told  him  recently  that  he  could  "guarantee" 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  agree  to 
negotiate  with  the  Americans  within  three 
or  four  weeks  if  the  Americans  stopped  bomb- 
ing them.  That  word  "guarantee"  goes  beyond 
anything  the  United  Nations  Secretary-Gen- 
eral has  said  In  public.  U  Thant  has  never 
claimed  more  than  that  he  himself  is  "con- 
vinced" that  things  would  turn  out  that 
way.  Which  Is  different.  It  Is,  In  any  case, 
curious  that  Ho  Chi  Minh's  intentions  should 
have  to  be  Interpreted  through  what  Mr. 
Berkeley  says  U  Thant  says  the  North  Viet- 
namese say. 

The  confusion  this  hearsay  evidence  can 
lead  to  was  Illustrated  by  what  happened  to 
India's  defense  minister  .  .  .  Mr.  Swaran 
Singh  told  the  UN  General  Assembly  on 
October  6th  that  he  believed  the  end  of  the 
bombine  would  be  followed  not  only  by 
negotiations  but  also  by  a  "cessation  of  all 
hostilities."  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  Mr. 
Singh  was  on  to  something  important.  .  .  . 
But  two  days  later  his  own  prime  minister. 
Mrs.  Gandhi  was  obliged  to  say  in  Moscow 
thnt  Mr.  Singh's  statement  was  merely  "an 
opinion,"  and  that  she  herself  thought  that 
no  one  could  say  anything  so  positive 

It  would  be  much  simpler  If  North  Viet- 
nam's leaders  would  confirm  or  deny  the 
ideas  that  other  people  attribute  to  them; 
but  they  don't.  Until  they  do,  the  second- 
hand hints  that  emerge  from  Hanoi  could 
be  either  a  spark  of  hope  for  negotiations 
or  a   wrecker's   beacon.  .  .  . 

There  are  two  unanswered  questions — un- 
answered, that  is  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
themselves.  The  first  Is  whether  President 
Ho  is  Interested  In  negotiations  at  all.  even 
If  the  bombing  is  stopped.  He  may  rather 
keep  on  fighting  until  he  knows,  next  No- 
vember, who  the  next  American  president 
Is  going  to  be;  or  at  least  until  he  knows 
whom  the  Republicans  are  going  to  put  up 
against  Mr.  Johnson.  .  .  . 

The  second  question  Is  what  they  would 
do  on  the  battlefield  If  talks  did  start. 
The  North  Vietnamese  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  withdraw  their  own  troops 
frcm  the  south,  or  to  stop  supplying  them. 
President  Johnson  made  It  clear  as  long  ago 
as  February  that  he  understood  that.  But 
it  is  Just  as  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
Americans  *o  let  negotiations  drag  incon- 
clusively on  for  a  year  or  more — as  they  did 
In  Korea — while  the  North  Vletnimese  as- 
semble and  equip  a  new  armv  and  push  It 
into  the  south  along  routes  freed  from  the 
danger  of  air  attack.  . 

These  are  fair  questions.  Until  somebody 
answers  them,  with  authority.  It  will  be  hard 
to  believe  In  those  nods  and  winks  from 
Hanoi. 

— The  Economist  [London) 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  urban  crisis  which  our  Nation 


faces  has  been  widely  discussed — in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  on  radio  and 
television.  Its  widespread  ramifications 
have  been  discussed  by  learned  academi- 
cians and  public  officials,  and  by  con- 
cerned citizens  all  over  our  Nation.  Re- 
cently the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnusonI  gave  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Summer  of  our  Discontent," 
in  which  he  summed  up  m  a  verj'  few 
pages  much  of  what  others  have  taken 
chapters  and  books  to  say. 

Senator  Magnuson  recognizes  "that 
many  American  cities  are  no  longer 
amenable  places  in  which  to  live."  and 
adds: 

They  provide  very  little  of  the  good  life  for 
a  majority  of  their  Inhabitants  and  a  great 
deal  that  Is  sordid,  wretched,  and  hopeless. 
In  many  cases,  they  have  been  stripped  of 
their  beauty,  excitement,  urbanity,  and 
splendor  to  stand  as  monuments  to  poverty, 
degradation,  prejudice  and  humlUatlon. 

The  Senator's  statement  of  our  respon- 
sibility is  clear  and  concise: 

I  must  insist  that  failure  to  take  major 
and  sweeping  actions  to  relieve  the  legitimate 
tensions  and  grievances  will  further  widen 
the  gulf  that  already  threatens  to  divide  our 
nation  ....  The  War  on  Poverty  and  the 
quest  to  rebuild  urban  America  .  .  .  |are| 
for  all  Americans  because  all  Americans  stand 
to  gain. 

Senator  Macnusgn's  thoughtful  re- 
marks are  matched  by  his  actions  in  the 
Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, he  led  the  successful  fight  to  re- 
store the  model  cities  and  rent  supple- 
ment appropriations  which  the  House 
slashed  earlier  this  year.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  he  has 
become  the  leader  of  the  fight  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer.  Prom  auto 
safety  to  flammable  fabrics,  from  ciga- 
rettes to  door-to-door  salesmen,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  89th  Congress  and  the 
90th  Congress  so  far  have  produced  more 
items  of  con.sumer  protection  legisla- 
tion than  any  previous  Congresses  in  our 
histor>'.  Senator  Magnuson  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Magnusons  thoughtful 
and  constructive  address  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SfMMEH  OF  OtTi  Discontent 
(An  address  by  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  U.S. 

Senator    from    Washington,    the    Seattle 

Rotary  Club.  September  13,  1967,  Seattle. 

Wash.) 

In  this  summer  Just  past  we  have  seen 
the  greatest  domestic  upheaval  this  nation 
has  known  In  over  100  years.  In  city  after  city, 
from  Portland.  Oregon  to  Tampa.  Florida  dis- 
turbances ranging  from  minor  rock  throwing 
Incidents  to  full-scale  rioting  bordering  on 
revolt  have  erupted.  The  massive  urban  slums 
of  Detroit  and  Newark  were  suddenly  turned 
Into  embattled  WTir  zones.  Businessmen, 
clerks,  college  students,  and  workingmen 
were  mobilized  in  National  Guard  outfits  and 
rushed  to  the  erupting  cities  to  shoot,  arrest. 
and  restrain  fellow  Americans  who  seemingly 
went  berserk. 

Policemen   were   forced   to   the   streets  In 


riot  helmets.  Armed  with  high  powered  rifles, 
they  have  had  to  fight  what  resembled  small 
scale  guerrilla  warfare.  To  a  degree  almost 
unknown  In  previous  American  la.w  enfotx*- 
ment  history,  policemen  were  expweed  to 
grave  personaJ  risk.  Rarely  before  have  our 
dedicated  law  enicHtjemeat  officers  liad  to 
suppress  such  sa\'age  violence,  billowing  up 
from  the  depths  of  discontent,  misery,  and 
frustration,  that  have  turned  our  cities  into 
seething  Jungles  of  lawleesness. 

Many,  who  are  ordinarily  law-abiding 
citizens,  suddenly  turned  to  looting  upon 
seeing  the  complete  disintegration  of  law  and 
authority.  Others,  nurturing  pent  up  hos- 
tilities and  frustrations,  fiendishly  took  to 
the  rooftops  armed  with  weapons  believing 
that  the  anonymity  of  the  mob  would  shield 
their  brutal  sniping  at  policemen,  guards- 
men, and  even.  In  some  cases,  helpless  by- 
standers. 

Fire,  one  of  man's  oldest  enemies,  emerged 
once  again  as  a  terrlfylngly  destructive  force. 
Out-of-control  flames  hungrily  devoured 
homes,  businesses,  and  public  buildings.  Our 
cities'  firefighters  were  paralyzed  by  fear  of 
snipers  and  mobs  bent  on  assault.  The  flames 
from  the  arsonists'  fire  bombs  spread  from 
building  to  building,  silhouetting  the  crazed 
looters  senseless  frenzy  to  snap  up  the  riches. 

The  American  public,  up  until  now  smugly 
complacent  about  the  enormous  tensions 
seething  in  our  urban  slums,  have  suddenly 
been  assaulted  with  the  avalanche  of  dis- 
order Prom  the  television  screen  and  the 
pages  of  the  dally  newspapers,  the  headlines 
and  sound  tracks  have  screamed  out  across 
America  to  pierce  a  restless  calm.  A  longtime 
erosion  of  general  respect  for  the  law  has 
suddenly  turned  into  a  galloping  disregard 
for  lawful  authority,  the  rights  of  property 
ownership,  and  a  shallow  value  of  human 
life  and  well-being. 

To  me.  this  domestic  turmoil,  this  violence 
and  mob  rule  is  the  most  frightening  de- 
velopment In  American  society  In  a  hundred 
years. 

And  It  Is  monumentally  Ironical. 

It  erupts  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  pros- 
j>erlty  and  well-being  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Ainerlcans.  It  comes  at  a  period  In  which 
the  unemployed  number  less  than  four  per- 
cent of  the  American  labor  force.  It  comes 
when  the  median  American  famUy  Is  Hear- 
ing a  ten  thousand  dollar  a  year  annual 
Income.  It  comes  at  a  period  when  more 
American  young  people  are  pursuing  higher 
education  than  have  ever  done  so  In  the 
past.  It  comes  when  most  Americans  can  ex- 
pect to  live  to  70  or  past,  relatively  free  of 
disabling,  crippling  or  confining  diseases. 
It  comes  at  a  time  of  magnificent  bounty  for 
the  American  people.  And  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  many  of  us  naively  believed  that  we 
were  making  deliberate  progress  in  improving 
race  relations  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  of  time  since 
the  uprisings  have  outraged  our  law-abiding 
American  majority,  a  great  debate  has  begun 
over  where  to  place  the  blame.  It  has  drawn 
in  country  preachers,  black  racists,  local  beat 
patrolmen.  Congressmen,  and  Senators,  pov- 
erty fighters.  Communist  propagandists,  and 
critics  at  large.  Each  has  tried  to  outrace  the 
other  In  an  attempt  to  point  the  finger  and 
it  has  become  fashionable  in  some  quarters 
to  place  the  blame  on  the  war  on  poverty. 
That's  a  little  like  blaming  the  doctor  when 
cancer  strikes  Equally  as  absxird.  some  point 
to  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Others  argue  that  the  rioting  Is  caused  by 
politicians  attempting  to  appease  the  Negro 
vote.  Still  others  claim  the  violence  is  a  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  peaceful  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing basic  rights  for  America's  Negroes.  These 
are  the  simple,  pat.  black  and  white  an- 
swers which  It  seems  to  me  are  inadequate 
explanations.  I'm  certain  that  sociologists. 
economists,  and  political  scientists  will 
spend  days  and  years  trying  to  arrive  at  an- 
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swers.  but  I  suspect  that  they  will  never  be 
entirely  successful. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  and  perplexing 
truths  that  has  emerged,  spotlighted  as  it 
has  been  by  the  fires  of  mass  revolt,  is  the 
fact  that  many  American  cities  are  no  longer 
amenable  places  in  which  to  live  Aristotle 
once  observed  that  men  come  together  In 
cities  to  live  and  remain  together  to  live  the 
good  life.  Judged  by  his  standards.  American 
cities  do  not  measure  up.  They  provide  very 
Uttle  of  the  good  life  for  a  majority  of  their 
Inhabitants  and  a  great  deal  that  is  sordid, 
wretched,  and  hopeless.  In  many  cases,  they 
have  been  stripped  of  their  beauty,  excite- 
ment, urbanity,  and  splendor  to  stand  as 
monuments  to  poverty,  degradation,  preju- 
dice and  humiliation. 

Their  once  proud  houses  stand  stooped 
and  broken,  teetlfylng  to  long  years  of  ne- 
glect by  their  opulent  landlords  who  have 
fled  to  the  burgeoning  suburbs.  Where  great 
broad  avenues  once  served  as  exciting  chan- 
nels of  commerce  and  transportation,  they 
now  are  a  constant  reminder  of  the  con- 
gestion of  vehicles  and  human  bemg  that 
threaten  to  choke  these  gasping  urban  trans- 
portation networks.  Where  children  once 
played  In  green  and  open  playgrounds  sprin- 
kled amidst  the  urban  grandeur,  there  are 
now  only  office  buildings,  factories,  shops 
and  apartment  houses.  But  the  children 
don't  play  here  anymore.  Instead,  they  mass 
on  narrow  broken  sidewalks.  In  the  fetid 
alleys  and  on  the  sinking  steps  of  the  dank, 
gray,  rat-infested  tenement  buildings. 
This  Is  urban  America  in  1967. 
No,  It  Isn't  Seattle — at  least  not  yet, 
Rather  It's  Philadelphia.  Washington,  Chi- 
cago. New  York.  Trenton,  Newark,  Baltimore. 
Boston.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco  and 
scores  of  smaller  but  nonetheless";  desperate 
cities  Some  have  had  rioting,  others  have 
not.  yet  all  share  the  misery,  degradation,  and 
poverty  that  foster  a  climate  conducive  to 
disorder 

Many  have  used  the  phrase  "crisis  In  the 
city"  to  describe  the  shocking  events  of  re- 
cent months.  The  phrase  sums  up  well  the 
fact  that  every  American  city  faces  monu- 
mental problems  In  housing,  employment, 
education,  and  law  enforcement  Problems 
of  such  scope  and  depth  that  an  unrelated 
Incident  can  trigger  enough  violence  to  tear 
apart  an  Anaerlcan  city  in  a  single  night. 
But  even  this  description  does  not  envelop 
the  core  of  the  crisis.  We  face,  not  only  a 
crisis  in  housing,  employment,  and  law  en- 
forcement, but  also  a  crisis  of  belief.  The 
people  of  the  slums  are  losing  their  belief 
m  the  promise  of  America  And  the  rest  of 
us.  though  confronted  with  statistics  that 
tell  us  one  of  three  slum  residents  has  a 
serious  emplojTnent  problem,  still  ,ire  un- 
willing to  act  upon  the  belief  The  simple 
fact  is  that  legitimate  complaints  are  a  major 
cause  of  the  anger  and  bitterness  that  trans- 
form a  local  Incident  Into  a  matter  of  na- 
tional survival. 

I  will  not  aJgue  that  we  can  guarantee  an 
end  to  violence  by  passing  programs  that 
would  eliminate  all  the  grievances  and  In- 
justices that  press  so  heavily  on  the  resident-s 
of  our  central  cities.  But,  on  the  other  hand. 
I  must  Insist  that  failure  to  take  major  and 
sweeping  actions  to  relieve  the  legitimate 
tensions  and  grievances  will  further  widen 
the  gtilf  that  already  threatens  to  divide  our 
nation. 

I  am  becoming  Increasingly  disgusted  with 
thoee  In  this  nation,  and  many  are  Influen- 
tial national  leaders,  who  are  demanding 
that  we  abandon  our  efforts  to  provide  our 
cities  and  their  people  the  decency  and  the 
escape  from  poverty  and  despair  that  re- 
mains despite  this  nation's  astoimdlng 
wealth  and  affluence  These  classical  reac- 
tionaries would  rescind  all  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, kill  the  war  on  poverty,  and  discon- 
tinue funds  for  the  federal  government's 
urban  rebuilding  program  In  retaliation  for 


what  have  been  termed  race  riots.  These  are 
the  voices  who  cry  out  in  anger  when  they 
see  television  newsfllms  showing  Negro  loot- 
ers piling  TV  sets  into  Cadillacs  In  Detroit 
but  who  never  wince  when  reading  of  a 
3-year-old  Negro  girl  bitten  to  death  In  her 
bed  by  rats.  These  unseeing  Americans  are 
victims  of  this  senseless  rioting,  too.  Victims, 
in  the  sense  that  they  lash  out  with  hatred 
and  vituperation  against  all  of  our  Impov- 
erished Negro  Americans,  Including  those 
who  peacefully  and  lawfully  await  the  day 
that  the  American  dream  of  oppwrtunlty  and 
equality  will  be  a  reality. 

This  new  anti-Negro  mentality  Is  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  column  of  a  nationally  syn- 
dicated newspaper  coliminlst  who  recently 
dismissed  American  urban  poverty  this  way, 
and  I  quote.  "But  nothing  points  up  the 
phonlness  of  this  cause  more  sharply  than 
the  news  pictures  showing  Negro  looters 
loaded  down  with  cases  of  whiskey  and  tele- 
vision sets.  ■  Ordinarily  such  shabby  reason- 
ing would  be  dismissed  as  merely  the  prat- 
tling of  a  crank,  but  I  am  alarmed  to  note 
that  this  kind  of  reaction  Is  widespread. 

There  Is,  It  seems  to  me,  a  widespread  mis- 
understanding concerning  our  desire  to  re- 
lieve the  desperate  plight  of  the  cities  which 
again  and  again  has  been  labeled  "appeasing 
rioters." 

Let  me  make  myself  unmistakably  clear. 
Rioters,  looters,  murderers,  and  arsonists 
and  those  who  Incite  and  promote  violence 
should  not  be  spared  the  full  and  unremit- 
ting punishment  of  law.  These  reckless  hood- 
lums, outlaws,  punks  and  trouble-makers, 
whether  they  be  black  or  white,  must  be 
swiftly  and  sternly  punished.  They  must  be 
forced  to  understand  that  violence  will  not  be 
tolerated;  they  must  be  handled  In  the  stern- 
est manner  If  our  great  heritage  of  law  and 
order  Is  to  prevail.  We  will  not  allow  our 
precious  heritage  to  be  Jeopardized  by  this 
lawless  fringe  who  seize  upon  this  spirit  of 
restlessness,  despair,  and  frustration  and  seek 
to  destroy  what  Uttle  dignity  the  Negro  ur- 
ban American  still  possesses.  Stern  punish- 
ment must  serve  as  an  example  to  others 
who,  alienated  from  this  complex  and  some- 
times unjust  society,  might  seek  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  our  cities  and  their  law 
abiding  Inhabitants.  These  black  racists, 
most  of  whom  are  thoroughly  discredited 
within  the  Negro  community,  must  be  con- 
stantly obser^-ed  to  see  that  their  Insurrec- 
tionist mouthlngs  are  not  allowed  to  fo- 
ment black  Americans.  Those  who  are  frus- 
trated by  great  promises  of  a  better  tomor- 
row but  who.  so  far.  have  seen  their  ur- 
ban ghettos  slip  deeper  into  the  abyss  of 
squalor  and  depravity. 

But  In  our  haste  to  safeguard  our  precious 
American  heritage  of  law.  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  the  task  of  rebuilding  urban 
America.  Not  only  Watts.  Detroit.  Newark  but 
all  the  American  cities  in  which  the  dream 
of  a  great  tomorrow  somehow  seems  unat- 
tainable. We  must  not  turn  from  the  des- 
perate plight  of  millions  of  law  abiding 
Americans  who.  in  this  great  age  of  rich- 
ness, have  been  engulfed  In  the  ever  widen- 
ing chasm  between  rich  middle  class  Amer- 
ica and  their  own  world  of  abject  poverty. 
These  unfortunate  Americans  who  have  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  opening  of  the  doors 
of  opportunity  in  the  slums  of  American 
cities. 

We  have  endured  a  summer  of  urban  vio- 
lence without  parallel  In  the  Nation's  history. 
These  events  summon  us  to  action.  They  are 
grim  reminders  of  the  Intolerance  which  has 
become  endemic  In  our  cities.  They  pose  a 
challenge  to  the  reputation  of  the  Nation 
and  to  the  will  of  Its  people.  The  challenge  Is 
as  Immense  as  the  task  Is  clear.  It  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  domestic  tranquility  so  that  the 
promise  of  the  Constitution  may  be  pursued 
by  all  Americans  under  law  and  In  order. 

We  do  not  reward  rioters  when  we  stimu- 
late the  building  of  the  kind  of  housing  and 


neighborhoods  In  which  people  can  live  de- 
cently and  safely.  We  do  not  reward  rioters 
when  we  seek  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
turaties  for  youngsters  unaware  of  the  won- 
derful world  outside  the  invisible  walls  of 
the  ghetto.  We  do  not  reward  rioters  when  we 
seek  to  train  poor,  uneducated  men  and 
women  who  are  not  equipped  to  be  produc- 
tive members  of  our  complex  society.  We  do 
not  seek  to  reward  rioters  when  we  ask  for 
funds  to  kill  the  rats  that  many  of  our  major 
cities  continue  to  ignore.  Rats  which  bite 
thousands  of  youngsters  and  Infants  each 
year.  We  do  not  seek  to  reward  rioters  when 
we  build  city  playgrounds  and  open  spaces 
for  children  who  have  never  seen  a  grassy 
field  or  a  swimming  pool. 

No,  we  are  not  speaking  of  rewards  but  of 
responsibilities.  Not  responsibilities  to  rioters 
but  obligations  to  the  United  States,  its  fu- 
ture and  Its  people.  We  are  challenged,  wher- 
ever we  may  come  from  in  the  Nation  wheth- 
er from  rural  or  urban  States  because,  in  the 
end,  we  are  one  nation  and  there  Is  no  future 
for  any  part  of  It  unless  there  is  a  future  for 
all  of  It.  We  are  challenged  to  redress  wrongs 
too  numerous  to  mention,  too  old  to  Ignore 
There  are  no  overnight  answers  to  this 
challenge,  no  Instant  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities.  Money  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  Government  action  alone  Is  not  the 
answer. 

But  equally  as  clear  and  emphatic  Is  the 
fact  that  no  solutions  are  possible  without 
money  and  no  long-range  solutions  will  take 
place  unless  there  Is  government  action, 
prompt  and  persistent  and  at  all  levels. 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the  nature 
of  our  responsibility  recently  when  he  said, 
"If  we  become  two  people — the  suburban 
affluent  and  the  urban  poor,  each  filled  with 
mistrust  and  fear  one  for  the  other — we  shall 
as  well  condemn  our  own  generation  to  a 
bitter  paradox;  an  educated,  wealthy,  pro- 
gressive people  who  would  not  give  their 
thoughts,  their  resources  or  their  will  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conunon  well  being." 

Where  are  the  answers  to  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities? Which  Is  the  path  that  will 
lead  us  toward  a  better,  more  productive 
future  for  our  great  urban  masses?  Where 
do  we  begln^at  what  level  of  government 
or  with  which  resources  of  the  private  sec- 
tor? How  much  do  we  spend?  These  are  the 
questions  that  demand  our  attention,  our 
best  talent,  and  our  total  commitment.  I 
don't  have  any  pat  answers  or  grand  scheme 
Neither  does  President  Johnson  nor  Governor 
Evans  nor  Mayor  Braman.  But  that  should 
not  detract  from  our  continuing  search  and 
our  efforta  to  organize  and  fund  some  imag- 
inative Ideas  which  have  already  been 
formulated. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  we  have  now  that 
is  worth  preserving  and  strengthening. 

One  hundred  years  after  Abraham  Lincoln 
established  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
cities  were  given,  in  1965.  an  equal  voice  In 
the  Cabinet  by  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  model  cities  program  of  1966  and  the 
rent  supplement  program  of  1965  provided 
new  and  advanced  legislative  tools  for  re- 
building cities  and  Improving  housing  for 
the  poor. 

In  that  short  2  year  span,  legislation  has 
been  enacted  looking  to  the  modernization 
of  city  transportation  so  that  Americans  may 
get  into  and  out  of  and  around  In  our  cities 
easily,  cheaply,  and  safely. 

Minimum  wages  for  41  million  workers 
were  raised  in  1966;  nearly  a  million  workers 
have  been  retrained  under  new  man  power 
programs. 

More  than  20  million  Americans  are  re- 
ceiving decent  meals  through  a  food-stamp 
and  school-lunch  programs. 

Eight  million  disadvantaged  youngsters, 
and  nearly  a  million  young  college  students 
are  today  benefiting  from  the  great  commit- 
ment to  education  which  was  made  by  this 
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Government  in  the  landmark  education  acts 
of  1965. 

In  1964,  pioneer  legislation  was  enacted.  In 
an  effort  to  break  the  appalling  line  of 
chronic  poverty  In  America  and  two  million 
Americans  have  already  risen  above  that 
line. 

During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  Invested 
more  than  $16  billion  In  new  programs  of 
this  kind.  Additional  billions  have  gone  Into 
older  programs,  such  as  public  assistance, 
public  housing,  social  security,  urban  re- 
newal, hospital  construction,  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

These  programs  have  served  to  meet  some 
of  the  more  gaping  of  the  gaps  In  metro- 
politan America  and  to  meet  the  more  urgent 
needs  of  millions  of  urban  Americans.  A 
continuance,  and  I  stress  a  continuance,  of 
these  programs  Is  essential  If  we  mean  even 
to  hold  the  line  against  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  cities. 

Recently,  we  in  the  Congress  have  been 
involved  in  a  tremendous  fight  over  two  of 
the  most  important  new  programs  to  be  put 
forward  in  years.  The  Rent  Supplement  Act 
and  the  Model  Cities  Program.  Both  have 
come  under  heated  attack  by  many  critics 
who  have  only  recently  acknowledged  that 
they  misunderstood  the  programs. 

Rent  supplement  Is  an  Imaginative  new 
concept  which  may  offer  long  term  hope  for 
rebuilding  Americas  urban  housing.  By 
utilizing  the  resources  and  the  talents  of 
American  private  enterprise  to  construct  and 
manage  low  cost  rental  housing,  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  decent  dwellings  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  now  know  only  the  tene- 
ments. This  is  not  a  give-away  program.  This 
is  not  public  housing.  This  is  not  endless  wel- 
fare. It  is  the  opposite.  Rent  supplement 
housing  offers  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
unemployed  the  incentive  to  work,  to  care 
for  a  dwelling,  and  to  take  pride  in  a  better 
city.  It  also  provides  incentives  for  private 
business  and  other  interested  groups  to  lend 
a  hand  In  rebuilding  our  great  cities. 

Recently,  my  appropriations  subconamittee 
has  taken  action  to  restore  the  40  million  dol- 
lars to  this  program  that  was  slashed  In  the 
House.  Next  week,  we  will  have  the  bill  on 
the  Senate  Floor  and  I  am  hopeful  It  will  be 
approved. 

The  Model  Cities  plan  too.  needs  our  urgent 
support.  This  Is  an  entirely  new  concept 
aimed  at  an  eventual  total  rehabilitation  of 
our  core  cities.  It  is  a  local  program,  put  to- 
gether by  local  officials  to  meet  peculiar  local 
needs.  I  am  pleased  that  our  outstanding 
Mayor,  Dorm  Bram:^.n.  has  submitted  one  of 
the  first  applications  for  this  Important  proj- 
ect and  have  every  hope  that  Seattle  will  be 
among  the  first  model  city  projects  to  get 
underway.  Applications  for  programs  have 
come  In  from  all  over  the  country,  from  big 
city  and  small  and  the  only  thing  they  share 
in  common  Is  unique  and  uncommon  answers 
to  some  of  the  most  compelling  problems. 

One  city  has  requested  funds  to  train  resi- 
dents of  depressed  neighborhoods  In  reha- 
bilitation of  housing.  Another  city  has  pro- 
posed a  local  training  academy  for  the  model 
neighborhood  where  community  leaders, 
managers,  and  administrators  would  be 
schooled  and  trained  in  order  that  they  could 
plijy  a  direct  role  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  core  area. 

These  are  Imaginative  ideas  and  they  offer 
hope  for  a  better  tomorrow.  They  offer  prom- 
ise that  the  Model  Cities  program  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Again,  my  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee has  Increased  the  funding  for  this 
Important  effort  over  the  sum  approved  by 
the  House  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
'••111  fully  .support  this  action. 

Let's  not  forget  the  war  on  poverty  either. 
Of  course,  most  of  you  here  today  are  well 
aware  of  the  splendid  OEO  programs  now 
functioning  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  pro- 
grams have  the  support  of  moet  of  the  com- 
munity and   have   been   well   managed   and 


planned,  but  too  often  mistakes  or  careless 
Judgment  by  a  couple  of  poverty  workers 
stirs  a  storm  of  protest.  What  the  protesters 
never  remember  is  that  In  city  after  city  this 
summer,  the  war  on  poverty  people  were  In 
the  forefront  trying  to  cool  tensions  below 
the  boiling  point.  There  are  dozens  of  ex- 
amples of  dedicated  young  men  and  women 
who  personally  Intervened  at  grave  danger  to 
themselves  In  an  attempt  to  quiet  the  mobs. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  cases  their  efforts 
were  too  little  and  too  late.  But,  this  effort 
must  continue — this  program  must  go  on  be- 
cause It  offers  millions  of  Americans  the 
hope  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Now  Is  not  the  time  to  damn  the  darkness. 
Instead  it  Is  the  time  to  light  a  candle.  Now 
Is  not  the  time  for  politics.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  resolve  that  the  ghettos  must  go.  that  our 
cities  must  be  rebuilt,  that  all  our  children 
must  be  accorded  an  excellent  education. 
that  every  American  must  have  equal  oppwr- 
tunlty  for  self-fulfiJlment.  that,  in  short,  the 
war  on  poverty  must  be  won.  This  is  the  way 
to  guarantee  the  presen-ation  of  our  consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  and  of  a  so- 
ciety built  upon  law  and  order,  law  which 
is  Just,  and  order  which  reflects  the  dignity 
of  all  citizens.  Irrespective  of  the  color  of 
their  skin  or  economic  status  in  our  society. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
ghettos.  Right  away  we  think  of  a  city  slum. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  ghetto,  an  In- 
terior ghetto  of  the  mind  where  we  seal  off 
j>arts  of  demcx;racy  that  don't  suit  us,  where 
we  box  off  our  obligations  to  Justice  and 
shut  out  our  commitments  to  fairness.  This 
ghetto  of  the  mind  is  no  less  stinking  and 
rotten  than  the  ghetto  of  the  city. 

In  truth,  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  quest 
to  rebuild  urban  America  is  not  being  fought 
for  the  poor.  It  Is  for  all  Americans  because 
all  Americans  stand  to  gain  by  it.  Not  Just 
with  peace  in  our  cities,  but  also  f>eace  In 
our  hearts. 

I  thank  you  all  very  much. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  weeks,  the  Senate  and  the  country 
have  debated  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  listened  w-lth  attention  to  the  di- 
verse views  expressed  by  my  distingxiished 
colleagues,  and  I  share  their  deep  con- 
cern. I  have  carefully  reevaluated  and 
reconsidered  every  proposal.  Today.  I 
wish  to  state  my  position. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  to  hu- 
man nature  that  wars  are  sometimes  Just. 

One  might  add  that  wars  are  never 
pleasant  to  either  talk  about  or  to  con- 
duct. 

In  1968,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  select  their  President.  Throughout 
this  year,  attempts  to  tell  the  truth  must 
not  be  labeled  a  campaign  trick  and 
mocked  as  an  effort  to  frighten  the  people 
of  the  United  States  so  that  it  may  ap- 
pear essential  to  keep  in  command  the 
present  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  To  admit  that  our  democ- 
racy could  not  face  the  truth  and  act 
on  it,  even  in  a  campaign  year,  seems  to 
me  an  admission  that  democracy  cannot 
survive.  I  will  not  admit  that  the  struc- 
ture of  human  freedom  which  has  been 
built  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
preserved  by  Lincoln  is  doomed  to  perish 
because  some  men  would  question 
motives  and  sneer  that  patriotism  is 
party  politics. 

Probably  no  person  in  the  country  is 
better  informed  on  everj'  aspect  of  the 


situation  in  Vietnam  than  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  responsi- 
bilities are  awesome.  He  deserves  the  re- 
spect of  the  Nation.  I  know  that  he  Is 
doing  what  he  thinks  best. 

There  are  those  who  question  his  judg- 
ment, and  such  questions,  if  directed  re- 
sponsibly, can  be  constructive  in  serv- 
ing to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam.  But  there  also  are  those  who 
question  the  President's  motives.  These 
people  do  the  country,  the  President,  and 
themselves  a  great  disservice.  They  be- 
little their  counti-y.  and  they  belittle 
themselves  as  well.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable questioning  of  the  notives  of  the 
President,  or  of  the  Government,  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  disagree  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  our 
society.  Disagreement  and  dissent  within 
the  bounds  of  law,  order,  propriety,  and 
decency  are  healthy  and  should  be  wei- 
comed. 

But  when  we  note  the  disagreement, 
the  dissent,  and  the  demonstrations  that 
are  sweeping  the  country,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  proper  perspective.  As  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  yesterday  in  Los 
Angeles,  it  is  not  the  demoristrators  but 
the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  who  really 
speak  for  the  American  people  t.oday. 

Some  words  spoken  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  also  are  appropriate  here.  He 
said: 

No  nation  ever  yet  retained  its  freedom 
for  any  length  of  time  after  losing  its  respect 
for  the  law.  after  losing  the  law-abiding 
spirit,  the  spirit  that  really  makes  orderly 
liberty. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  and  this 
country  that  in  America  no  man  is  above 
the  law  and  no  man  is  below  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  read  the 
great  editorials  which  have  appeared  in 
the  press  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
have  here  an  editorial  from  a  British 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  which 
is  directly  on  this  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thai  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Miasma 

Fortunately  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
increasing  criticism  and  organized  protests 
in  America  against  the  Vietnam  war,  al- 
though they  increase  the  strain  In  the  White 
House  and  in  the  field,  will  not  divert  Presi- 
dent Johnson  from  his  course  or  seriously 
affect  the  war  effort.  Unfortunately  what 
they  are  doing  is  to  harden  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  in  Its  reftisal  to  negoti- 
ate. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  American 
Army  cannot  be  beaten.  The  shaky  political 
scene  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  trans- 
formed by  successful  elections  in  mid-war 
and  despite  a  host  of  traditional  problems 
I  when  will  the  North  have  elections?  i  As  Mr. 
Rusk  said  a  few  days  ago,  without  contradic- 
tion, defections  from  the  Viet  Cong  have 
doubled  In  a  year.  Communist  recruitment 
of  Southerners  has  halved,  areas  under  enemy 
control  are  being  steadily  reduced,  roads  are 
being  opened  up.  Hanoi's  latest  hope  is  that 
civilian  morale  In  America  will  crack  under 
n  small  dent  In  affluent  living  and  the  irk- 
some realities  of  responsibility,  before  the 
morale  of  the  hunted,  starving,  outnumbered, 
battered  and  decimated  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese. 
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That  such  a  possibility  should  ever  be 
conceivable  Is  due  to  the  Influence  of  a  dis- 
torting miasma  composed  of  a  variety  of 
American  weaknesses,  frustrations,  escapisms, 
personal  rivalries  and  social  conflicts,  with  a 
masterful  Infusion  of  Left-wing  and  Com- 
munist propaganda.  Thus  it  Is  accepted  that 
the  Communists  are  Justified  In  invading 
South  Vietnam  and  systematically  mas- 
sacring loyal  local  officials.  Thus  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Is  not  blamed  for  insisting  on  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  or  for  making  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  reciprocate  In  any  way  for  the 
cessation  of  bombing. 

The  critics  of  President  Johnson  would 
sweep  the  country  If  they  could  suggest  a 
convincing  alternative  policy.  Confronted  by 
the  facts  they  can  only  offer  the  hope  that 
Ho  would  become  another  Tito.  This  Is  a  pros- 
pect that  non-Communist  countries  of  Asia 
do  not  relish,  and  a  risk  they  do  not  wish  to 
take  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  given 
fresh  proof  of  this  by  Increasing  their  forces 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
by  his  projected  visit  to  Saigon  If  the  Amer- 
icans withdrew  to  strong  points  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  would  regain  the 
countryside.  If  the  bombing  was  stopped  the 
flow  of  men  and  arms  would  Increase.  The 
sooner  Ho  realises  that  he  cannot  win  on 
American  campuses  and  boulevards  the  war 
he  Is  losing  In  Vietnam,  the  sooner  will  he 
come  to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  any 
serious  consideration  of  American  policy 
in  Vietnam,  any  serious  analysis  of  the 
problems  we  face  or  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  there,  should 
begin  by  at  least  a  review  of  the  history 
of  our  Involvement. 

In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  I  would  take 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Prior  to  that,  as  we 
all  know,  Vietnam  had  fought  and  won 
a  war  for  national  independence  from 
the  French.  The  United  States  did  not 
formally  participate  In  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1954  which  ended  this  war. 
Nonetheless,  we  did  play  a  critical  back- 
stage role  at  Geneva.  The  very  fact  of 
the  possibility  of  military  intervention 
by  the  United  States  may  have  influ- 
enced Hanoi  in  agreeing  to  settle  for  a 
temporary  division  of  Vietnam  at  the 
17th  parallel  and  for  independent  states 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  When  the  Geneva 
accords  were  signed,  the  United  States 
made  it  clear  that  we  would  view  any 
aggression  in  violation  of  the  accords 
with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. We  also  made  it  clear,  just  as  we 
had  with  regard  to  the  divided  nations 
of  Germany  and  Korea,  that  we  favored 
their  reunification  through  free  elections 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations. 

A  few  months  afterward,  at  Manila 
in  September  of  1954.  we  signed  the 
treaty  setting  up  SEATO.  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization.  In  this  SEATO 
Treaty.  South  Vietnam  and  its  territory 
were  included  as  a  "protocol  state."  and 
the  signatories  specifically  accepted  the 
obhgation.  if  asked  by  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  to  take  action  in  re- 
sponse to  armed  attack  against  South 
Vietnam  and  to  consult  on  appropriate 
measures  if  South  Vietnam  were  sub- 
jected to  subversive  actions.  This  treaty 
was  ratified  by  our  Senate  in  February 
1955.  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

At  about  the  same  time,  in  late  1954, 
President  Eisenhower  committed  the 
United  States  to  furnish  economic  sup- 


port for  the  new  government  that  Pres- 
ident Diem  had  organized  and  which 
was  already  showing  itself  considerably 
stronger  and  more  viable  than  many  had 
believed  possible.  Finally,  in  early  1955. 
without  any  formal  statement  the  United 
States  began  to  take  over  the  job  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  during  the  1954-55  period  the 
United  States  both  undertook  a  major 
treaty  commitment  involving  South  Viet- 
nam and  began  a  major  supporting  role. 
Again,  these  actions  were  accepted  with 
very  wide  support  in  the  United  States 
as  the  debate  and  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
abuiidantly  proved  at  the  time.  Further, 
the  relevant  Senate  documents  state 
conclusively  that  there  was  full  under- 
standing of  the  grave  implications  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  obligations,  particularly 
as  they  related  to  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attacks. 

As  long  ago  as  1954,  and  the  reasons 
for  this  view  only  increased  with  the 
passage  of  time,  there  was  a  firm  con- 
viction in  the  Senate  and  in  the  public 
at  large  that  a  successful  takeover  by 
North  Vietnam  or  Communist  China  of 
any  state  bordering  them  in  Southeast 
Asia  would  in  very  short  order  also  de- 
stroy the  capacity  of  other  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia,  either  neutral  or  aligned, 
to  maintain  their  independence.  These 
are  the  basic  reasons  underlying  the 
position  we  took  in  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  in  1954  and  1955. 

This  American  commitment,  under- 
taken for  the  good  reasons  outlined 
above  during  the  administration  of 
President  Elsenhower,  was  confirmed 
and  reinforced  by  President  Kennedy, 
who  firmly  believed  that  our  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  was  not  one  that 
he  could  abandon  without  undesirable 
consequences  throughout  Asia  and.  in- 
deed, the  world.  By  the  fall  of  1961  the 
•guerrilla  aggression"  which  North  Viet- 
nam had  instigated,  directed,  and  sup- 
plied had  reached  truly  serious  propor- 
tions, and  morale  in  South  Vietnam  had 
been  badly  shaken.  President  Kennedy 
believed  that  the  threat  implicit  in  this 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  could  not 
be  met  without  major  additional  U.S. 
actions.  President  Kennedy,  rising  to  the 
challenge  and  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  situation,  decided  to  commit  a 
system  of  advisers,  pilots,  and  supporting 
military  personnel  that  gradually  rose  to 
th?  level  of  25.000  men  between  1961  and 
1964. 

By  December  of  1964,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, apparently  having  exhausted 
their  manpower  pool  of  ethnic  Southern- 
ers and  casual  replacements  who  would 
do  their  bidding  in  the  South,  sent  a 
regiment  of  troops  of  the  regular  army 
of  North  Vietnam  into  the  South.  Sev- 
eral other  regiments  of  the  regular  army 
of  North  Vietnam  infiltrated  into  the 
South  In  the  spring  of  1965.  It  was  in  re- 
sponse to  this  massive  and  clearcut 
armed  aggression  that  the  United  States 
brought  in,  first  limited  numbers  of  com- 
bat troops  in  the  spring  of  1965  and  fi- 
nally, in  the  late  summer  of  1965,  com- 
mitted a  major  combat  force  to  the  area. 

Now,  there  Is  one  simple  question  that 
all  Americans  must  ask  themselves.  Is 


the  freedom  and  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam vital  to  the  United  States? 

If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the 
negative,  then  our  course  is  clear.  We 
should  withdraw  our  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  immediately,  admit  our  mis- 
take to  all  the  world  and  await  the  con- 
sequences. Perhaps  we  could  establish 
the  outposts  of  freedom  somewhere  else 
in  Southeast  Asia — perhaps  we  could 
retreat  to  the  Philippines,  the  Marian- 
nas,  or  even  the  State  of  Hawaii.  If  our 
involvement  is  not  vital,  then  clearly  we 
should  get  out,  just  as  quickly  as  we  pos- 
sibly can. 

I  reject  this  position.  I  believe  that  the 
freedom  and  security  of  South  Vietnam 
are  vital  to  the  freedom  and  security  of 
our  country,  and  that  we  should  oppose 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  with  mili- 
tary force. 

With  that  said,  our  purpose  at  the 
present  time  must  be  to  determine  how 
we  can  best  achieve  our  goals — how  we 
can  protect  freedom  and  prevent  aggres- 
sion; and  how  we  can  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  taking  by  force  a  strategic 
part  of  the  world. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  three  pos- 
sible courses  of  action  open  to  the  United 
States: 

First.  Withdrawal  of  our  military 
forces. 

Second.  Intensive  escalation  of  our 
military  efTort. 

Third.  Continuation  of  the  policy  we 
are  now  following. 

Let  us  examine  these  choices. 

First,  withdrawal.  As  I  have  just 
stated,  this  is  unthinkable  and  impos- 
sible. It  would  have  disastrous  results. 

It  would  likely  bring  about  the  collapse 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  then  Laos,  Thai- 
land, Burma.  Indonesia,  and  whatever 
else  is  left  of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  would  likely  result  in  the  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
South  Vietnam  and  other  countries  who 
are  relying  upon  the  United  States  for 
their  protection  and  the  preservation  of 
their  freedom. 

It  would  put  a  i^ermanent  stain— the 
stain  of  blood — on  the  honor  of  the 
United  States.  Our  word,  given  and  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith,  would  be  broken; 
our  commitments  rendered  worthless: 
our  credibility  forever  in  doubt 

It  would  provide  encouragement  to  the 
Communist  movement  around  the  world. 

Two  refinements  of  a  policy  of  with- 
drawal have  been  advanced ;  the  enclave 
theory,  and  a  bombing  pause. 

The  enclave  theory  is  unworkable  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  It  would  estab- 
lish our  military  forces  as  sitting  duck 
targets  for  enemy  attacks.  The  cost  to 
the  United  States  in  casualties  and  dol- 
lars would  be  increased  enormously. 

Another  bombing  pause  also  would  be 
inconsistent  with  our  goals  in  Vietnam 
We  have  tried  this  before.  It  never  has 
worked.  On  the  contrary,  the  enemy  has 
taken  advantage  of  bombing  lulls  to  re- 
supply  its  forces  and  repair  the  damage 
from  previous  raids.  Clearly,  a  bombing 
pause  would  be  to  our  disadvantage. 

At  the  other  extreme,  there  is  the  pos- 
sible course  of  action  that  calls  for  an 
intensive  escalation  of  our  military  cam- 
paign. This  might  include  invasion  of 
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the  North  and  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  the  enemy. 

Adoption  of  this  policy  also  could  have 
disastrous  results. 

It  might  lead  to  a  worldwide  nuclear 
war  that  would  destroy  civilization  as 
we  now  know  it. 

If  the  United  States  invades  North 
Vietnam,  then  Red  China  may  be  forced 
into  the  war  against  us.  This  could  very 
possibly  lead  to  open  collision  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  It 
obviously  would  result  in  a  tremendous 
increase  in  U.S.  casualties. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  would  be 
labeled  the  aggressor  in  such  an  escala- 
tion of  oui-  military  campaign  against 
the  North.  This  Is  directly  contrary  to 
our  purpose.  We  are  not  aggressors  and 
we  do  not  want  to  be  aggressors.  Our 
mission  is  to  protect  and  defend,  not  to 
attack. 

Thus,  we  are  left  only  with  the  course 
we  presently  are  following  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  this  is  the  best  course  among  the 
choices  available  to  us.  It  has  proven  ef- 
fective to  date  and,  given  time,  I  belie%'e 
It  will  lead  us  to  tlie  goals  we  seek  in 
Vietnam;  namely,  peace. 

We  are  an  impatient  people:  we  fear 
we  are  at  an  Impasse,  a  stalemate,  a  draw 
m  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  Can  memories 
be  so  short  to  forget  that  it  was  only 
2' J  years  ago  that  the  Vletcong 
were  on  the  offensive  throughout  South 
Vietnam  and  were  close  to  overrunning 
all  the  country?  The  administration  has 
made  information  available  which  clear- 
ly proves  that  we  have  been  making  slow 
but  steady  progress.  Over  the  past  year, 
the  South  Vietnamese  desertion  rate  has 
steadily  declined.  Defections  from  the 
Communist  side  have  doubled  over  the 
rate  in  1966  which  was  in  turn  double  the 
1965  rate.  Two  years  ago.  the  South  Viet- 
:iamese  Army  was  losing  three  weapons 
for  each  weapon  captured.  Today  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  is  capturing 
four  Communist  weapons  for  each  one 
they  lose.  The  Communists  are  losing  in 
combat  more  than  four  times  as  many 
men  as  all  the  allied  forces.  The  Com- 
munists are  on  the  defensive.  Allied 
forces  have  shattered  the  enemy  offen- 
.sive  across  the  DMZ.  Food  has  become  a 
critical  problem  for  the  VC  even  in  the 
Mekong  rice  bowl.  It  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  a  favorable  change  in  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  the  past  2  years.  In  a 
militai-y  sense,  the  North  Vietnamese 
cannot  win,  and  they  know  it. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  suppwrt  the 
present  policy  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam,  I  would  offer  several  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  entirely  coiLsist- 
ent  with  that  pwlicy; 

First.  The  tours  of  combat  duty  that 
our  military  men  serve  in  Vietnam  should 
be  strictly  limited.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
perhaps  our  young  men  subject  to  the 
draft  are  bearint?  more  than  their  share 
of  the  burden.  A  selective  callup  of  re- 
senists  and  National  Guardsmen,  indi- 
viduals and  units  with  needed  skills, 
niakes  sense  to  me.  These  men  are 
trained,  readily  available  and  certainly 
aware  that  they  are  subject  to  call. 
Greater  use  of  these  Reserve  Forces 
would  relieve  the  burden  on  our  yoimg 
draftees. 


Second.  Our  present  bombing  strategy 
in  the  North  should  be  intensified  to  fully 
accomplish  its  objective:  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  supply  sources.  The  port 
of  Haiphong  should  be  closed,  either  by 
bombing  or  mining,  to  prevent  any  im- 
portation of  supplies  into  the  North  by 
ship.  All  military  airfields  in  the  North 
should  be  destroyed.  All  powerplants, 
military  storage  facilities,  railroad  lines, 
and  roads  of  any  military  significance 
should  be  put  out  of  operation. 

Third.  We  must  insist  on  a  greater 
participation  by  the  Army  of  South  Viet- 
nam. If  necessary,  we  must  be  tougher 
with  the  Saigon  generals.  South  Viet- 
namese and  United  States  forces  should 
be  mixed  in  units  whenever  possible.  We 
must  demand  reforms  in  the  operations 
of  the  South  Vietnam  Government  and 
an  end  to  the  corruption  and  inefficiency 
that  often  hinders  the  war  effort. 

Fourth.  We  must  also  insist  on  greater 
participation  and  cooperation  by  the 
other  sophisticated  and  industrialized 
nations  of  the  world.  True,  we  are  not 
alone  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  43  coun- 
tries are  involved.  But  we  must  toughen 
our  stance  toward  some  nations  •.vlio.  by 
other  actions,  are  actually  harming  our 
war  effort.  No  country  that  opposes  the 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  should 
trade  with  the  enemy.  Nor  snould  the 
United  States  trade  with  countries  which, 
themselves,  trade  with  the  faemy.  The 
United  States  should  curtail  its  economic 
aid  programs  to  all  these  countries.  The 
full  economic,  moral,  and  political  power 
of  the  United  States  must  be  used  to  se- 
cure international  cooperation  in  our  un- 
dertaking to  protect  the  freedom  of  all 
people. 

Fifth.  As  I  stated  in  the  Senate  a  week 
or  more  ago.  the  United  Nations  must  be- 
come actively  involved  in  the  efforts  to 
seek  a  solution  to  the  war.  The  United 
States  should  press  vigorously,  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly, for  a  greater  and  more  effective  role 
by  the  U.N. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  impassioned 
words  have  been  poured  out  in  recent 
months  about  Vietnam.  Yet,  one  single 
line  in  one  single  Presidential  speech 
seems  to  sum  up  why  we  are  there,  why 
we  fight,  and  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Commercial.  Clerical  & 
Technical  Employees  on  October  23, 
President  Johnson  said : 

Peace  and  stability  will  come  to  Asia  only 
when  aggressors  know  that  they  cannot  take 
another  people's  land  by  force. 

That,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  what 
Vietnam  is  really  all  about. 

We  do  have  solemn  international  trea- 
ties which  we  must  honor. 

There  is  our  national  interest  and  the 
national  word  of  the  United  States  to  be 
honored. 

There  are  the  long-range  Interests  of 
the  United  States  as  it  faces  Communist 
China  with  almost  a  billion  people. 

But  the  basic,  commanding  fact  which 
committed  us  to  Vietnam,  and  which 
makes  us  stay,  is  that  Americans  have 
never  stood  by  while  stronger  nations 
battered  weaker  ones. 

To  back  down  now  is  not  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition. 


For  good  or  evil,  for  better  or  worse, 
the  United  States  is  and  must  remain 
forever  committed  to  the  world  com- 
munity. There  is  no  longer  any  place  to 
hide. 

Through  war  and  peace,  the  United 
States  has  always  tried  to  use  Its  re- 
sources in  a  constructive  and  compas- 
sionate way. 

We  did  so  during  the  First  World  War, 
during  World  War  11,  during  the  Korean 
war,  and  during  the  would-be  Com- 
munist-inspired civil  wars  around  the 
globe.  We  are  doing  so  in  Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Federation 
of  Commercial,  Clerical,  and  Technical 
Employees  on  October  23,  1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Commercial, 
Clericai,,  and  Technical  Employees.  Octo- 
ber 23,  1967 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you 
here  for  your  first  conference  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  have  been  familiar  for  many  years  with 
your  work. 

In  1961.  I  took  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
exciting  trips  of  my  life  with  your  Presi- 
dent— Jim  Suff ridge.  We  visited  a  number  of 
your  countries  together,  on  a  mission  for 
President  Kennedy  It  was  on  that  Journey — 
with  Mr  Suffridge  as  my  guide — that  I  saw 
some  of  the  worldwide  activities  of  FIET 

I  saw  then  in  other  lands  what  I  knew 
well  In  my  own — working  people  building 
bettw  lives  for  themselves  and  better  fu- 
tures for  their  families  through  their  labor 
organizations.  I  saw  schools,  new  hotising 
and  health  clinics,  credit  unions  and  co- 
operatives  wlilch  had  been  created  largely 
with  the  help  of  their  trade  unions 

As  you  meet  to  study  the  problems  and 
the  promise  of  tomorrow,  I  Join  you  as  one 
who  shares  your  vision  of  the  good  life. 
I  come  as  the  representative  of  200  million 
people  who  want  very  much  to  see  a  world 
In  which  all  the  guns  of  war  are  stilled;  In 
which  every  nation  is  free  to  mark  its  own 
course;  in  which  every  man  is  able  to  build — 
through  his  own  effort — fulfillment  for  him- 
self and  opportunity  for  his  children. 

We  can  agree  quickly  that  this  Is  the  goal 
we  all  seek — because  we  are  not  the  first  to 
put  it  Into  words.  In  this  generation,  many 
men  from  many  lands  have  talked  hopefully 
of  a  stable  world  of  growing  promise — be- 
cause for  the  first  time  In  man's  history  it 
Is  realistic  to  think  in  global  terms  about 
Improving  man's  condition. 

The  fact  that  mankind  now  can  rid  thla 
planet  of  ignorance  and  hunger  is  one  of  the 
most  awesome  bits  of  knowledge  we  live  with. 
It  is  History's  cruel  paradox  that  man 
should  finally  acquire  this  ability,  after  all 
his  years  of  struggle,  just  as  he  also  gains 
the  power  to  destroy  his  race. 

The  rest  of  his  story  will  be  told — ^if  It  ia 
told  at  all — In  terms  of  which  power  he  em- 
ploys. 

He  can  use  his  atomic  might  to  make  the 
deserts  of  the  world  bloom — or  to  incinerate 
his  planet. 

We  can  use  our  science  to  develop  weapons 
that  dwarf  the  mind — or  to  expand  men's 
minds  with  learning. 

We  can  commit  our  sons  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  peril — or  leave  them  the  foundation 
stones  for  a  new  civilization. 

The  will  to  live  Is  the  strongest  human 
impulse.  It  generates  a  stubborn  optimism 
which  runs  deep  In  the  human  spirit. 
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An  eloquent  American  writer  has  given  It 
voice  m  our  time.  "I  believe."  he  said,  "that 
man  will  not  merely  endure:  he  will  prevail. 
He  is  Immortal,  not  because  he  alone  among 
creaturee  has  an  Inexhaustible  voice,  but  be- 
caiLse  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capable  of  com- 
passion aiKl  sacrifice  and  endurance." 

William  Paulfcner  spoke  those  words  almost 
two  decades  ago.  It  Is  a  measure  of  how  far  we 
have  come  that  they  sounded  braver  then 
than  they  do  now. 

The  great  victories  of  reason  and  agree- 
ment, which  can  assure  the  survival  of  the 
human  race,  still  lie  ahead  of  us. 

The  ones  behind  us  are  modest  and  small. 
But  they  are  victories  nonetheless. 
We  have  not  yet  peissed  safely  through  the 
danger  we  have  created   But  we  have  walked 
far  enough  to  dare  to  hope  that  we  will  make 
It. 

The  fact  that  WEir  Itself  has  not  yet  disap- 
peared is  a  matter  of  Infinite  tragedy. 

Many  thousands  of  our  countrjrmen  are 
today  Involved  In  a  bitter  conflict  in  a  land 
fax  from  here — because  armed  invaders  try 
to  impost  their  will  on  their  neighbor. 

In  every  way  we  can,  we  search  for  p>eace  In 
Vietnam.  But  we  appear  to  be  searching 
alone.  Those  who  began  the  war  are  not  will- 
ing to  explore  ways  to  end  It.  They  cling 
stubbornly  to  the  belief  that  their  aggres- 
sion will  be  rewarded — by  our  frustration, 
our  impatience,  our  unwillingness  to  stay  the 
course. 
It  will  not  be  so. 

Peace  and  stability  will  come  to  Asia  only 
when  the  aggressors  know  that  they  cannot 
take  another  p)eople's  land  by  force. 

Our  Asian  allies  flghUng  beside  us  believe 
this. 

And  BO  do  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
those  free  nations  tn  the  path  of  conquest. 

But  to  end  the  threat  of  war.  we  must  do 
even  more  than  keep  aggression  in  check. 

Most  wars  are  bred  In  conditions  of  human 
misery.  Aggressors  are  boldest  when  they  can 
exploit  a  people's  discontent. 

This  discontent  chums  Ui  a  world  where 
illiteracy  cripples  two-fifths  of  the  adult 
population — and  where  disease  still  dooms 
children  to  an  early  death. 

The  experience  of  the  last  decade  proves 
that  violence  erupts  most  often  In  nations 
which  are  poor. 

The  great  work  of  our  day.  then.  Is  to 
change  the  conditions  that  encourage  war — 
to  do  something  about  the  old  tyrannies  of 
hunger  and  disease  and  Ignorance,  which  still 
enslave  two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 
That  work  has  well  started. 
I  am  proud  of  the  role  my  own  Nation  has 
played  In  the  beginning  of  this  worthy  ad- 
venture. A  leading  public  figure  of  a  free 
Asian  country  recently  said  about  the  United 
States:  "...  This  Is  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a  world  p>ower  has  consciously 
used  Its  strength  and  wealth  to  promote  the 
interests  of  weak  and  poor  nations." 

On  behalf  of  our  people,  I  believe  that 
tribute  is  well-deserved.  The  American  people 
have  used  their  resources  in  a  constructive 
and  compassionate  way— because  we  have 
had  to  learn  quickly  the  lessons  which  his- 
tory forced  upon  us  overnight. 
Today,  history  teaches  us  all  a  new  lesson. 
A  concept  of  world  order  is  quietly  emerg- 
ing which  offers  the  world  Its  best  chance 
for  constructive  change. 

It  Is  a  new  sense  of  community.  It  links 
together  states  that  share  a  common  geog- 
raphy. 

There  is  no  word  which  can  adequately 
describe  It  and  convey  the  excitement  and 
ho{>e  It  generates.  But  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  refer  to  It  as  regionalism. 

It  Is  built  on  an  awareness  which  has 
grown  rapidly  In  the  minds  of  many  men. 
That  Idea  Is  simply  this — despite  the  pas- 
sions of  nationalism,  the  problems  of  an 
area  respect  no  national  borders.  There  Is 
a   belief   that   action   can   be  more  effective 


when  It  Is  taken  In  unison.  There  Is  a  deter- 
mination to  work  together  In  shaping  a  com- 
mon destiny;  through  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  logic  of  this  Idea  first  became  evident 
In  Europe.  The  chaos  of  war  forced  the  leaders 
of  Western  Europe  to  look  with  new  Insight 
Into  the  old  patterns  of  rivalry.  They  reached 
a  significant  conclusion.  They  saw  that  the 
more  they  could  travel  together,  the  faster 
they  could  move  to  a  prosperous  future.  Go- 
ing It  alone,  they  might  never  make  It.  The 
European  Common  Market  was  a  result  of 
this  thinking. 

In  Latin  America,  economic  Integration  Is 
clearly  seen  as  the  key  which  can  unlock 
strength  dreamed  of  for  centuries. 

In  Asia  the  same  Idea  has  now  begun — for 
the  very  first  time — to  persuade  separate 
nations  of  their  common  purjxise. 

Africa,  too,  is  feeling  the  stirrings  of  a 
regional  spirit. 

Only  In  the  Middle  East  do  ancient  rivalries 
and  frustrations  still  seem  to  Inhibit  the 
prosp>ects  of  cooperation.  But  in  our  search 
for  new  solutions  to  old  challenges,  there  is 
hope  even  here  that  men  will  look  together 
at  the  problems  they  share. 

Nowhere  Is  the  road  easy,  and  nowhere  has 
that  road  yet  been  fully  travelled.  But  men 
and  nations  are  moving  ahead. 

In  my  years  of  public  life,  no  development 
In  world  affairs  has  encouraged  me  more. 
Behind  the  headlines  of  crisis,  a  new  spirit  of 
progress  has  been  quietly  at  work. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  en- 
courage Its  development  and  to  support  Its 
growth. 

But  the  world  Itself  remains  man's  first 
community.  And  problems  still  must  be  met 
on  a  global  basis — weather  control,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
International  monetary  reform. 
World  trade  Is  yet  another. 
Just  five  years  ago,  the  major  trading  coun- 
tries began  the  most  ambitious  round  of 
trade  negotiations  ever  undertaken.  Because 
these  talks  were  Initiated  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can President,  they  took  his  name,  and  be- 
came known  as  the  Kennedy  Round. 

This  past  summer,  the  Kennedy  Round 
was  successfully  concluded.  It  brought  tariff 
reductions  greater  than  any  In  history.  It 
moved  the  world  closer  to  the  healthy  trad- 
ing conditions  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
many  nations  depends. 

It  was  an  historic  landmark  In  the  efforts 
of  all  of  us  to  create  a  sounder  world  com- 
munity. 

Preserving  the  gains  won  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  is  essential  to  the  world's  harmony 
and   well-being. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  Freer  trade  often  causes 
temporary  but  painful  dislocations.  And  to- 
day, once  again,  we  hear  protectionist  voices 
rising  out  of  the  past. 

But  larger  Interests  must  prevail.  We  must 
consider  our  common  interests  In  protecting 
our  consumers:  in  promoting  healthy  and 
competitive  industry  and  agriculture;  In 
raising  the  productivity  and  wages  of  our 
workers. 

We  have  an  enormous  stake  In  keeping  and 
extending  the  benefits  of  30  years  of  construc- 
tive trade  policy. 

And  our  overall  Interest  lies  In  working 
together  to  establish  new  conditions  for  a 
peaceful  and  more  prosperous  world  order. 
To  the  developing  countries,  striving  to 
reach  the  20th  Century  industrial  world, 
trade  is  the  lifeline  of  hope. 

The  leading  nations  of  the  Free  World  are 
together  studying  ways  to  improve  the  trad- 
ing position  of  those  emerging  lands.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Kennedy  Round  increases  the 
trading  opportunities  they  so  badly  need. 

That  increase  In  strength  Is  not  enough 
to  assure  their  Industrial  success.  But  It  Is  a 
step  forward 

The  world  Is  moving  fast.  Developments 
measured  a  step  at  a  time  may  not  stir  the 


mind  as  forcefully  as  the  headlong  rush  of 
crisis  can. 

And  through  a  generation  of  peril,  progress 
has  often  moved  forward  by  short  steps.  'Vet 
those  steps  now  add  up  to  many  miles. 

It  Is  good  for  us  all,  I  think,  when  we  are 
burdened  by  the  awareness  of  how  far  we 
must  still  go.  to  look  back  and  reflect  on 
how  far  we  have  come. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  is  a  very  hard-work- 
ing Senator  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Today,  he  has  presented  to  the  Senate 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  situation  as 
it  confronts  our  countrj"  in  its  efforts  to 
withstand  aggression  and  subvei-sion  in 
Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  this  very 
realistic  and  sensible  evaluation  of  the 
situation  and  of  our  clear  responsibility 
as  a  nation  in  meeting  our  commitments 
toward  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  wi,sh 
to  thank  the  Senator  for  having  made 
this  statement.  I  think  it  was  timely.  It 
was  needed.  I  trust  that  Senators  and 
other  Americans  will  read  the  very  cogent 
and  lucid  speech  that  has  been  made  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
acting  majority  leader,  and  my  associate 
on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, for  his  very  gracious  remarks. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


October  25,  1967 
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ROSEMARIE  GAUCH  NETH 


DR.  FELIX  C.  CABALLOL  AND  WIPE, 
LUCIA  J.  CABALLOL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  amending  S.  1108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
11081  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix  C.  Cabal- 
lol  and  wife.  Lucia  J.  Caballol,  which  was, 
In  line  4,  strike  out  all  after  "Caballol," 
where  It  appears  the  first  time,  down 
through  and  including  "wife."  in  line  5, 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Di-.  Felix  C. 
Caballol." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  13.  1967.  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1108  to  grant  permanent  resi- 
dence retroactively  to  a  husband  and 
wife,  in  whose  cases  it  was  stated  that 
U.S.  citizenship  was  a  prerequisite  for 
employment  in  their  respective  fields  of 
medicine  and  teaching. 

On  October  17.  1967.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  1108  with 
amendments  to  delete  the  name  of  the 
female  beneficiary. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  further  delay 
in  providing  relief  for  the  principal  male 
beneficiary,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  1108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  amending  S.  445. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    to    the   bill 

S.  4451  for  the  relief  of  Rosemarie 
Gauch  Neth  which  was  in  line  4.  strike 
out  all  after  "Neth",  down  through  and 
including  "Vietnam,"  in  line  6. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  13.  1967.  the  House  passed 
S.  445,  to  enable  the  widow  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen serviceman  killed  in  Vietnam  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization  imder  the 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  spouses  of 
U.S.  citizens. 


On  October  17.  1967.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  445,  with  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  language  in  the 
bill  referring  to  the  deceased  husband. 

While  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  unnecessarj-,  it  does  not 
affect  the  benefits  provided  in  the  bill, 
and  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  445. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senat*.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pre\ious  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
October  26, 1967,  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Retirement  of  Russell  S.  Hilbert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Ml-.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I  today  bring  to  your  attention  the  No- 
vember 1  retirement  of  Russell  S.  Hilbert, 
superintendent  of  Redford  Union 
Schools,  Redford  Township.  Mich. 

Russ  Hilbert  has  dedicated  43  years  of 
his  productive  life  to  educational  admin- 
istration, so  his  retirement,  though  a 
reward  for  his  many  years  of  service,  is 
also  regarded  as  a  great  loss  for  the  Red- 
ford Union  School  system.  During  those 
43  years,  Russ  has  served  as  school  su- 
perintendent, not  only  in  the  Redford 
Union  School  system,  but  also  in  the 
Michigan  communities  of  Sebewaing  and 
Romeo. 

Except  for  postgraduate  study  done  at 
the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Califor- 
nia, Russ  Hilbert  has  been  a  lifelong 
resident  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  having 
been  born  near  Wayland  in  Allegan 
County.  Russ  attended  Wayland  public 
schools  and  did  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Western  Michigan  University.  His 
masters  degree  was  earned  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  he  also  did 
postgraduate  work. 

During  World  War  II  Russ  served  his 
country  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  He  saw  action  in  the  Pacific 
theater. 

Russ  Hilbert  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  teachers  retirement  committ  '  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Redford  Township  Music  Society,  served 
as  a  director  of  the  Redford  Township 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Pre-Pald  Hospital 
and  Medical  Plans,  and  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Macomb  and  Wayne 
County  School  Administrators. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Russell 


Hilbert  has  dedicated  his  life  to  bettering 
his  fellow  man,  and  the  job  he  has  done 
stands  as  a  fine  example  for  those  who 
are  to  follow. 

I  share  today  In  the  pride  which  Mrs. 
Hilbert  and  the  Huberts'  daughter,  Mar>' 
Margaret,  sons  James  and  Roger,  and 
six  grandchildren  derive  from  the  con- 
tribution Russell  Hubert  has  made  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  those  who  know 
him. 


The  House  had  learned  its  lesson  from  the 
eelf-demeanlng  anti-rat  episode,  but  you 
would  hope  In  vain. 

I  continue  to  have  hope,  Mr,  Speaker, 
not  only  that  the  wrong  done  by  the 
House  will  be  undone,  but  that  when  the 
economic  opportimity  bill  comes  before 
this  body  at  long  last,  we  will  buckle 
down  to  work  and  act  with  seriousness. 
constructiveness.  and  good  sense. 


Seized  by  Pettiness 


GOP  Turns  Its  Back  on  Our  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  spoke  editorially  Monday 
on  a  matter  about  which  Members  of 
this  House  have  been  generally  silent, 
quite  possibly  from  embarrassment. 

I  am  referring  to  the  arbitrary  and 
lightly  taken  exclusion  of  employees  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from 
the  pay  increase  for  Federal  employees. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  rightly  con- 
demns this  as  a  "gratuitous  insult,"  It  is 
an  insult  not  only  to  the  dedicated  em- 
ployees of  that  agency  and  to  the  entire 
U.S.  Civil  Service,  but  it  taints  this  House 
as  well.  This  country  enjoys  the  most 
competent  and  trustworthy  ci\il  service 
In  the  world.  That  some  of  these  men 
and  women  have  been  singled  out  for  fi- 
nancial penalty  is  an  unhappy  commen- 
tary on  the  legislative  whims  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  honest  misgivings  about  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  poverty  program.  Fair 
criticism  must  be  based  on  the  substance 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  not  on  "seizures  of 
pettiness,"  in  the  Journal's  words,  exem- 
plified by  the  vote  on  the  pay  bill. 

You  might  hope — 

Says  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  that — 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  Re- 
publicans who  voted  so  determinedly 
against  model  cities  and  rent  supple- 
ments yesterday  should  understand  that 
by  their  actions  they  rang  the  bell  for 
another  round  of  urban  riots. 

It  seems  as  if  they  would  rather  see 
blood  run  in  the  streets  than  lift  one  little 
finger  to  clean  up  the  slums. 

By  their  votes  on  these  two  bills,  the 
Republicans  showed  their  total  disin- 
terest in  the  problems  of  the  cities — 
as  well  as  demonstrating  a  full  measure 
of  hypocrisy. 

Virtually  all  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  their  Governors  and 
mayors,  as  well  as  their  members  of  Con- 
gress, screamed  to  high  heaven  at  the 
time  of  last  summer's  riots  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  more  assistance 
to  the  cities — and  must  encourage  pri- 
vate industry  to  help. 

But  when  the  moment  of  truth  ar- 
rives— when  they  are  called  upon  to  vote 
for  programs  which  do  exactly  what  they 
say  must  be  done — they  run  like  scared 
rabbits. 

They  are  the  first  to  scream  that  our 
cities  are  in  a  mess  but  they  are  the  last 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

Particularly  in  regard  to  rent  supple- 
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ments  their  vote  shows  clearly  they  do 
not  want  private  enterprise  joining  the 
battle  to  rehabilitate  our  slums  any  more 
than  they  want  the  Government  to. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Nation's  in- 
surance companies  pledged  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  help  improve  slum  housing  and 
urged  passage  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  to  help  them  in  the  job. 

If  the  Insurance  companies  are  willing 
to  pledge  a  billion  dollars  you  would  think 
that  Congress  would  at  least  appropriate 
$40  million. 


The  Kee  Report:   Panama  Canal  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.    "The  Kee  Report 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is 
the  proposed  new  treaty  with  Panama, 
governing  the  canal.  The  report  follows: 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  vou  the  Kee 
Report. 

I  believe  the  American  people  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  building  the  Panama  Canal 
was  one  of  the  greatest  engliieering  feats  In 
history.  Every  school  boy  knows  that  the 
primary  purpose  In  building  this  waterway 
waa  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  and  thus,  help  both  our 
commerce  and  our  national  defense 

This  marine  highway  has  now  been  open 
to  ocean  traffic  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury During  this  time,  which  included  two 
world  wars,  the  canal  has  proved  Its  useful- 
ness In  a  substantial  way.  Although  Ameri- 
can cargo  comprises  the  bulk  of  canal  traffic. 
the  ships  of  foreign  nations  pay  the  same 
tolls  as  our  own.  This  has  been  helpful  to 
the  maritime  nations  and  also  to  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  tiecause  much  of  their 
Import  and  export  traffic  passes  through  the 
canal. 

Because  canal  traffic  Is  expanding  at  a 
rapid  rate,  experts  predict  that  another  deep- 
sea  channel  between  the  two  oceans  will  be 
urgently  needed  before  too  long.  In  fact,  the 
need  Is  so  apparent  that  a  Federal  commis- 
sion IS  now  studying  the  project. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
complained  so  loud  and  so  long,  that  a  new 
treaty  has  been  prepared  governing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal.  While  this  new  treaty  Is 
still  unpublished  here.  Its  terms  have  been 
freely  discussed  in  Panama.  Several  radical 
changes  are  In  the  making.  Including  dual 
operation  of  the  canal  and  much  higher 
payments  to  Panama  to  be  paid  for  by  In- 
creased tolls.  I  have  no  wish  to  prejudge 
this  agreement,  but  experts  are  warning  that 
a  heavy  boost  In  canal  tolls  could  hit  some 
American  Industries  very  hard.  Including  the 
coal  Industry  of  West  Virginia.  In  recent 
years,  the  industry  has  enjoyed  a  growing 
export  business,  helped  In  large  part  by  the 
low  carrying  charges  of  ocean  going  vessels. 
Thus,  coal  from  our  West  Virginia  fields  is 
transported  by  rail  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard, 
and  thence  by  ship  through  the  canal  to 
Japan. 

If  canal  tolls  are  revised  upward  to  the 
extent  now  contemplated  by  Panama,  the 
coal  export  trade  to  Japan  would  simply  dis- 
appear. For  the  same  reason,  other  American 
Industries  would  be  hard  hit 


Advocates  of  the  treaty  assert  that  the 
annual  payment  to  Panama  of  a  little  less 
than  two  millions  of  dollars  Is  unrealistic 
In  this  age  of  inflation.  This  may  be  true, 
but  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  other 
business  generated  by  the  canal  adds  about 
100  millions  each  year  to  the  Panamanian 
economy. 

In  like  manner,  the  proposal  for  dual 
operation  of  the  canal  should  be  carefully 
studied.  Sabotage  could  put  this  vital  water- 
way out  of  operation  at  a  time  of  great  peril 
to  the  United  States.  Panama  has  a  large 
and  active  Communist  party.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts,  the  siu-est  and  safest  guaranty 
of  canal  safety  is  for  the  Army  Engineers  to 
maintain  complete  control  over  canal  per- 
sonnel at  all  times. 

The  Government  of  Panama  naturally 
wishes  to  get  the  best  flnanclal  terms  It  can 
In  payment  for  canal  zone  rights.  But  the 
American  people  likewise  have  vital  rights 
which  must  be  protected. 

Because  a  mistake  could  be  disastrous,  the 
new  treaty  should  be  thoroughly  explored 
before  final  action  is  taken. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


October  23,  1967 


Pittsburi^h  Commerce  Institute — Creative 
Initiative  in  Business-Government  Re- 
lations 


tion,  Pennsylvania  Bankers  Association 
Public  Relations  Society,  Purchasing' 
Agents  Association,  Sales-Marketing  Ex! 
ecutives  of  Pittsburgh,  Special  Ubraries 
Association,  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Field  Office  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge  re- 
sponded by  designating  high-level  offi- 
cials from  the  L'ational  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. U.S.  Travel  Service  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
Patent  Office,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration. 
Office  of  Field  Services,  and  the  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce. 

During  the  seminar,  Pittsburgh  busi- 
nessmen will  learn  how  to  secure  services 
and  information  on  export  expansion,  the 
promotion  of  tourism,  business  statistics, 
marketing,  and  a  broad  range  of  other 
topics. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  example  of  en- 
lightened business-Government  partner- 
ship, and  I  predict  that  both  partners  will 
benefit  greatly  from  this  meeting. 


October  25,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSyLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  17,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  will  lead  a  team 
of  top  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  to 
participate  In  a  seminar  on  the  services 
and  information  available  to  business- 
men from  the  Commerce  Department. 

This  meeting  might  appear  to  be  a  very 
ordinary  and  commonplace  event. 

What  lifts  this  seminar  above  the  level 
of  the  ordinary,  however,  is  the  way  it 
came  about.  Some  farsighted  business 
and  civic  leaders  from  Pittsburgh  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many 
facilities  and  services  offered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  which  could  be 
directly  helpful  to  the  businesses  and 
the  economy  of  the  Pittsburgh  area.  But 
rather  than  wait  for  this  Information 
to  come  to  them,  they  decided  to  take 
the  initiative  on  their  own. 

The  Pittsburgh  Commerce  Institute 
was  established  to  provide  the  mecha- 
nism for  a  meaningful  face-to-face  meet- 
ing between  Federal  Government  officials 
and  businessmen  from  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 

To  indicate  the  broad  base  of  interest 
and  participation  in  the  institute,  I 
would  like  to  list  the  local  organizations 
ana  local  chapters  of  national  groups 
represented  on  the  steering  committee. 
The  list  includes:  Advertising  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  American  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, Association  of  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers, Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Duquesne  University.  Economic  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  Engineers  Socletv  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Greater  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Patent  Law  Associa- 


The  Plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  M.AssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  tomorrow  marks  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  high  holy  day  season.  Families 
in  synagogues  across  the  world  will  cele- 
brate Slmchat  Torah,  "rejoicing  over  the 
law."  as  they  begin  the  yearly  cycle  of 
the  reading  of  the  law. 

This  holiday  has  a  twofold  nature: 
solemn,  because  it  ends  the  most  holy 
period  in  the  Jewish  year,  and  joyous 
because  it  signifies  the  new  year,  the  re- 
newal of  faith,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
repetition  of  Biblical  law. 

The  joy  inherent  in  Slmchat  Torah 
is  complete.  Families  attend  services  in 
the  synagogue  which  arc  filled  with  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  Often  the  children 
march  up  and  down  the  aisles,  carrj-- 
ing  signs,  flags,  and  noisemakers,  while 
the  older  congregants  sing  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  folksongs.  Often  the  service  goes 
far  into  the  night  with  music,  food,  and 
dancing  by  the  oldest  men  around  the 
Ark. 

This  celebration  occurs  all  over  the 
world:  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  takes  place 
only  because  Soviet  Jews  have  refused  to 
let  their  religion  die. 

For  3  years,  thousands  of  Soviet  Jew- 
ish youths  have  thronged  to  Russian 
synagogues  to  experience  the  joy  of 
Simchat  Torah.  Often  the  synagogues 
have  been  closed  down  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  These  young  men  and 
women  have  been  denied  a  Jewish  educa- 
tion; they  have  not  been  allowed  to  studj- 
the  Jewish  customs  or  religion  of  their 
parents.  They  have  not  learned  Yiddi-sh 
or  Hebrew:  and  they  have  not  even  been 


allowed  to  participate  in  many  of  their 
most  important  ceremonies  and  festivals 
because  the  Russian  Government  has  re- 
fused to  pei-mit  the  sale  or  manufacture 
of  such  vital  objects  as  Passover 
matzoth,  or  taleissim  and  tftlin  for  daily 
prayer. 

Soviet  Jewry  has  been  the  brunt  of  re- 
strictive measures  far  harsher  than  those 
applied  to  any  other  national  or  religious 
group.  Ostensibly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
tolerant  attitude  toward  national  groups 
and  religious  groups  which  encourages 
them  to  develop  institutions  to  perpetu- 
ate their  cultures.  This  has  not  been  their 
policy  toward  Judaism. 

Many  of  their  policies  have  been  so  re- 
strictive that  they  have  been  destructive 
of  the  very  substance  of  Jewish  life.  The 
news  coverage  and  propaganda  that  sur- 
round actions  by  Jews  and  Jewish  groups 
are  often  so  virulent  that  they  can  only 
be  classified  as  anti-Semitism 

In  the  past  year,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
lessened  some  of  the  curbs  which  made 
the  continuation  of  Jewish  life  almost 
impossible.  We  must  continue  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  theory  and 
the  reality  of  Soviet  treatment  of  na- 
tionalities and  religious  groups  are  not 
the  same. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  Jews  all 
over  the  world  celebrate  this  joyous  sea- 
son, let  us  extend  our  support  to  Soviet 
Jewry  in  the  hopes  that  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  relent  and  will 
allow  this  age-old  people  to  continue  fol- 
lowing their  religion  and  teaching  their 
children  the  ways  of  their  fathers. 


Address   by   Hon.   Paul  A.   Fino  in 
Support  of  Our  Boys  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 
Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  an  address  given  by  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Fino.  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  October  22  Bronx 
War  'Veterans  rally  in  support  of  our  boys 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Fino's  speech,  which  was 
extremely  well  received,  puts  Vietniks. 
beatniks,  and  their  political  allies  in  ex- 
actly the  right  perspective.  We  need  more 
of  these  rallies  and  more  men  like  Paul 
Pino  to  suppart  them.  The  voice  of  pa- 
triotism is  so  rarely  heard  these  days 
that  I  agree  with  my  colleague  our  men 
in  'Vietnam  must  know  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  not  abandoned 
them.  We  do  support  them  100  percent. 
Mr.  Fino's  remarks  follow^: 
Address  by  Congressman  Paul  A.  Fino 
Mr.  Chairman,  Admiral  Clark,  Reverend 
Clergy,  Distinguished  Guests  and  Fellow 
Americans: 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  here  today  and  privileged  to  partici- 
pate In  these  patriotic  ceremonies. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  our 
tactics  and  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  unimpor- 
tant and  Immaterial.  The  essential  thing  to 


remember  Is  that  our  American  boys  are 
fighting  and  d>-lng  over  there,  fulfilling  their 
duty  to  their  country,  and  it  is  our  great 
obligation  to  give  our  fighting  men  all  the 
material  and  moral  support  they  need.  They 
must  know  that  their  sacrifice  Is  important 
and  that  it  is  appreciated  and  that  we  stand 
behind  them   100  •7c. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  makes 
me  more  ashamed  than  the  actions  of  some 
high  officials  of  our  land  who  shun  patriotic 
parades  to  meet  with  Soviet  poets;  who  shun 
flag-raisings  but  applaud  flag-burnings;  and 
who  mock  the  sacrifices  of  our  young  men  In 
Vietnam  while  prancing  around  with  hip- 
pies and  peace-niks. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  dis- 
turbs me  more  than  the  persistent  attempts 
by  this  Administration  to  build  trade 
bridges  with  the  Soviet  bloc  while  we  are 
engaged  In  a  brutal  conflict  In  Vietnam  In 
which  Red  Russia  Is  supplying  our  enemies 
with  massive  arm^.  weapons,  ammunition 
and   equipment. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  bothers 
me  more  than  the  demands  of  some  of  our 
politicians  who  urge  that  we  reduce  support 
of  our  boys  In  Vietnam  so  that  priority  can 
be  given   to  domestic   needs. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  makes 
my  blood  boll  more  than  the  actions  of  our 
city  brass  who  Justify  the  presence  of  ex- 
communists  In  our  poverty  program  and 
Identify  them  as  ■•distinguished  public 
servants." 

I  cannot  stand  here  today  and  say  that 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  the  height 
of  wisdom,  because,  like  General  MacArthur. 
I  believe  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  get  Involved  in  an  Asian  land  war 
but  I  say  to  you  that  since  we  are  heavily 
Involved  and  committed  in  Vietnam  we  have 
an  obligation  to  support  our  flghtlng  men 
over  there.  We  have  an  obligation  to  keep 
the  flag-burners,  the  Vietniks.  the  draft-card 
burners,  the  peaceniks  and  the  hlppy-cod- 
dllng  p>oUtlclans  from  stabbing  our  fighting 
men  in  the  back. 

The  purpose  of  these  ceremonies  Is  to  show 
the  world  that  we.  in  America,  will  not 
Ignore  the  valor  and  sacrlflce  of  our  boys 
In  battle. 

We  want  the  whole  world  to  know  that 
we  will  give  our  flghtlng  men  all  the  mate- 
rial  support   they   need. 

We  want  the  whole  world  to  know  that 
our  moral  support  is  total. 

We  want  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  to 
know  that  their  sacrifice  is  Important  and 
that  It  is  appreciated.  It  is  our  duty  as 
Americans  to  give  them  our  fullest  and  com- 
plete support.  That  Is  what  we  pledge  here 
today. 


a  public  servant.  The  day  before  his 
death  he  received  his  sixth  annual  award 
from  the  National  Safety  Division  for 
safe  dri\'ing. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  admired  and  well  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  We  all 
share  in  the  sorrow  of  his  bereaved  widow 
and  family,  and  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  them. 


Carroll  Archie   Hodges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  DLTLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  friends 
of  Carroll  Archie  Hodges,  and  all  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious postal  employee,  were  shocked 
to  learn  of  his  sudden  and  untimely  pass- 
ing on  October  10. 

A  mail  handler  who  serviced  the  House 
and  Senate  post  offices  out  of  the  City 
Post  Office  for  nearly  20  years,  he  was  a 
willing  and  courteous  worker — never  too 
busy  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Hodges  was 
commended  on  his  devotion  to  duty  as 


Utilizing  the  Information  Explosion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant byproduct  of  technological  rev- 
olution and  scientific  research  in  this 
countiT  is  information — stacks  of  in- 
formation, tons  of  information,  bales  of 
information,  shelves  and  books  and  tapes 
and  files  and  offices  full  of  information. 
Until  recent  years,  most  of  us  simply 
have  allowed  information  to  accumulate 
And  it  may  seem,  as  the  reports,  mono- 
graphs, reviews,  critiques,  releases,  and 
clippings  flow  over  our  desks  evenr- 
morning,  that  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
with  information  is  to  accumulate  it. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  effort 
to  bring  the  explosion  of  information 
under  control  and  to  put  its  growing 
energy  to  good  use . 

Just  11  years  ago,  the  Congress  first 
moved  to  put  more  information  to  better 
use  by  more  people.  It  passed  the  Library 
Services  Act  of  1956  to  expand  and  im- 
prove library  services  in  this  country. 
More  than  72  million  Americans  living 
in  rural  areas  benefited  from  the  im- 
proved services. 

The  Congress  followed  up  this  first  step 
with  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1964.  Under  terms  of  that  law, 
services  were  expanded  and  improved  in 
urban  and  suburban  areas,  as  well  as  in 
rural  areas. 

But  until  2  years  ago.  there  was  no 
single  Federal  program  to  help  informa- 
tion scientists  in  their  efforts  to  control 
the  explosion  of  information,  to  make 
better  use  of  libraries  and  library  sen-- 
ices. 

The  Congress  took  two  important 
steps  in  this  field  in  1965  First,  through 
the  Elementarj-  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act,  it 
authorized  the  Office  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide library  services  and  resources  to  the 
grade  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

And  second,  through  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  Congress  author- 
ized for  the  first  tinie  research  in  the 
field  of  library  and  information  science. 
The  research  was  intended  to  develop 
better  uses  and  new  uses  of  library 
resources. 

A  large  and  vital  investment  of  public 
funds  is  at  stake  in  this  effort.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  investing  $16  billion 
in  various  kinds  of  research  and  develop- 
ment projects.  The  citizens'  access  to  the 
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results  of  this  research  depends  directly 
upon  the  library  and  information  science 
programs. 

In  September  1966,  President  Johnson 
called  attention  to  the  information  ex- 
plosion. He  appointed  the  National 
Library  Commission  to  recommend 
future  directions  of  library  programs 
and  services  in  this  country.  The  Com- 
mission received  one  of  the  first  grants 
under  the  library  and  Information 
science  program. 

Here  are  some  areas  in  which  research 
is  being  carried  forward: 

Manpower  for  libraries  and  informa- 
tion systems,  organization  of  library  and 
information  science  services,  relationship 
of  libraries,  and  information  services  to 
other  agencies,  better  use  of  libraries  in 
schools,  control  of  new  forms  of  informa- 
tion, and  improved  ways  of  preserving, 
reproducing,  and  giving  access  to  infor- 
mation. 

I  say  I  am  pleased  that  progress  is 
being  made  In  these  efforts,  but  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  100  million  Americans  must 
use  inadequate  public  library  services. 
More  than  15  million  Americans  have  no 
library  services  at  all. 

College  and  university  enroUments  are 
expanding  so  rapidly  that  the  number  of 
library  books  per  student  is  declining.  It 
would  cost  more  than  $200  million  to 
bring  the  present  collection  up  to  a 
standard  demanded  by  the  Information 
explosion  and  increasing  enrollment. 

Almost  50  percent  of  elementary  school 
students  in  this  country  go  to  schools 
without  libraries,  or  with  substandard 
libraries.  According  to  a  1964  study,  it 
would  cost  $1  billion  to  bring  school 
library  book  collections  up  to  standard. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  investing  billions 
of  dollars  in  research  and  development 
projects.  Our  citizens  and  scientists 
must  have  access  to  the  results  of  this 
research.  I  strongly  support  the  library 
and  information  science  research  pro- 
gram being  carried  forward  as  the  Con- 
gress directed  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 


October  25,  1967 


We  have  made  a  commitment  to  Asia 
today  because  we  believe  that  no  man — 
regardless  of  race — should  be  delivered 
over  to  aggressors;  and  that  freedom  is 
not  the  exclusive  possession  of  white 
Europeans  or  of  Americans. 

The  President  declared: 

Race  has  no  place  In  our  purpose.  The 
American  commitment  Is  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also  took 
note  of  those  who  dissent  from  his 
policies — especially  those  who  have  made 
their  opposition  known  by  demonstrating 
and  causing  incidents.  He  said : 

The  existence  of  liberty  In  America— the 
liberty  that  permits  any  minority  ot  our 
people  to  dissent  from  the  policies  of  the 
majority— ultimately  depends  upon  the 
courage  and  perseverance  gallant  men  like 
Major  Lee  and  his  brothers  In  arms.  Their 
willingness  to  risk  their  lives  for  liberty  Is 
what  preserves  It  for  their  countrjmen 


Eloqaent  Words  From  the  President 
About  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cere- 
monies today  at  the  White  House  where 
President  Johnson  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Maj.  Howard  V.  Lee,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  President  Johnson  put  to 
rest  the  absurd  charge  that  the  American 
presence  In  Southeast  Asia  is  based  on 
the  so-called  yellow  peril. 

The  President  declared : 

We  have  fought  side  by  side  with  Asians  at 
Bataan  and  Corregldor.  In  Korea,  and  now  In 
Vietnam.  This  Nation  has  utterly  repudiated 
the  racist  nonsense  of  an  earlier  era. 


I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  state- 
ment is  a  fitting  epitaph  to  last  week- 
end's demonstrations  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  insert  the  President's  remarks  today 
into  the  Record; 
Remarks   bt   the    President   at   the    Medal 

OF    Honor    Award   Presentation   to    Maj 

Howard  V.  Lee 

As  we  meet  here,  it  Is  early  Thursday 
morning  in  Vietnam. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  October  25th  one 
year  ago— when  I  left  Manila  to  visit  our  men 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

That  day  I  saw  some  of  America's  bravest 
sons,  men  like  Major  Lee  and  his  comrades. 
I  talked  with  them:  we  ate  and  laughed  to- 
gether. Never.  In  all  my  life,  have  I  been 
prouder  of  my  country.  Never  have  I  been  so 
moved  by  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of 
Its  sons. 

I  gave  them  this  pledge:  "We  shall  never 
let  you  down,  nor  your  fighting  comrades, 
nor  the  15  million  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
nor  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asians  who 
are  counting  on  us  to  show  here — here  In 
Vietnam — that  aggression  can't  succeed." 

Twice  before  we  have  fought  in  Asia.  Twice 
we  have  stopped  the  aggressor  and  achieved 
peace.  We  will  achieve  it  again  In  Vietnam. 
Our  men  there  do  not  doubt  It.  Our  allies 
who  fight  beside  us  do  not  doubt  it. 

I  wish  every  American  could  have  a  chance 
to  see.  In  distant  Asia,  the  battlefields  of 
this  and  other  wars:  all  the  remote  fields  and 
hills  where  Americans  have  died  for  free- 
dom— in  Vietnam.  In  Korea,  and  In  the 
PhUlpplnes. 

There  has  been  some  furor  in  the  past  week 
or  so  about  the  "yellow  peril."  Let  me  take 
Just  a  moment  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of 
this  charge. 

We  fought  side  by  side  with  Asians  at 
Bataan  and  Corregldor,  In  Korea,  and  now  In 
Vietnam. 

We  have  utterly  repudiated  the  racist  non- 
sense of  an  earlier  era.  Indeed,  we  have  made 

a  commitment  In  Asia  because  we  believe 

That  no  men,  whatever  the  pigmentation 
of  their  skins,  should  be  delivered  over  to 
totalitarianism; 

That  freedom  Is  not  a  prize  reserved  for 
white  Europeans  or  Americans  In  our  private 
enclaves  of  affluence. 

Race  has  no  place  In  our  purpoae.  The 
American  commitment  Is  clear.  It  was  given 
clear  and  eloquent  voice  by  a  young  American 
fighting  man,  who  wrote  to  Secretary  Rusk 
from  Vietnam  that: 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  these 
people,  as  we  once  fought  for  our  own.  Of 
these  thousands  of  young  Americans  over 
here,  we  all  take  pride  In  fighting  for  the 


principles  that  made  our  country  the  greatest 
on   earth.    .   .   . 

"Not  all  young  Americans,"  he  said  "in 
fact,  not  even  a  majority  of  us.  sit  in  college 
classrooms  .  .  .  and  see  fit  to  protest  that 
which  our  Government  does.  Not  all  young 
.'Vmericans  attend  LSD  parties  and  park  on 
the  grass  .  .  .  Not  all  young  Americans  pro- 
test a  war  for  freedom  .  .  . 

"When  our  grandchildren  read  about  Viet- 
nam m  history  lessons,  we  will  be  proud  to 
tell  them  that  we  were  part  of  that  lesson  " 
The  day  Is  coming  when  Americans  of 
another  generation  will  return  to  PUeku,  Con 
Thlen  and  Cam  Lo.  They  will  reverse  them— 
as  we  do  Corregldor  and  Seoul— because,  for 
a  time,  these  were  the  outposts  of  freedom 
under  fire. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  Cam  Lo  Is  with  us  to- 
day. Men  like  Major  Howard  V.  Lee  have 
stood  ready— throughout  our  history— to  pav 
whatever  price  their  country  asks. 

The  existence  of  liberty  In  America— the 
liberty  that  permits  any  minority  of  our  peo- 
ple to  dissent  from  the  policies  of  the 
majority— ultimately  depends  on  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  of  men  like  Major  Lee 
and  his  brothers  In  arms.  Their  willingness 
to  risk  their  lives  for  liberty  Is  what  pre- 
serves It  for  their  countn,-men. 

My  message  for  them  today— for  those 
here  and  for  all  who  serve  beneath  our  flag- 
Is  the  one  I  carried  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  a  year 
ago: 

"Make  no  mistake  about  It:  The  American 
people  ...  are  proud  of  you.  There  are 
some  who  may  disagree  with  what  we  are 
doing  here,  but  ...  we  In  America  depend 
on  you,  on  the  young  and  on  the  brave,  to 
stop  aggression  before  It  sweeps  forward.  For 
then  It  must  be  stopped  by  larger  sacrifloe 
and  by  heavier  cost. 

"We  depend  upon  you.  We  know  that  a 
nation  that  stops  producing  brave  men  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  nation." 

The  message  has  not  changed.  Neither  has 
America's  mission  in  Vietnam.  Nor  will  it 
until  we  achieve  the  peace  we  seek  and  all 
those  young  heroes  are  hotne  with  us  again. 


October  25,  1967 
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The  M-16  Rifle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  M-16 
rifle  program  has  pitted  cost  effective- 
ness against  the  cost  of  lives  and  lost. 

In  1963,  Secretarj'  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  designated  the  Army  as 
the  Defense  agent  for  all  users  of  this 
rifle  and  its  ammunition  with  instruc- 
tions, based  on  the  cost-effectiveness  fac- 
tor, to  procure  only  one  rifle,  rather  than 
separate  ser\'ice  versions,  produced  with 
minimum  delay,  with  concurrence  from 
all  .services  on  ammunition  and  such 
modifications  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  Special  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee report  on  the  M-16  was  released 
October  19.  Based  on  documented  testi- 
mony in  hearings  and  field  investigations 
in  the  United  States  and  Vietnam,  the 
subcommittee's  findings  are  appallng: 

First.  The  M-16  rifle  as  Initially  de- 
veloped was  an  excellent  and  reliable 
weapon  which  was  modified,  despite  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Navy  disagreement,  not 


on  the  basis  of  test  data,  but  as  stated  by 
the  Army's  rifle  project  manager: 

On   the   basis   of   direction    .   .   .    (which) 
emanated  from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
was  further  coordinated  with  the  De- 
partment  of   Defense   and   Secretary   McNa- 
mara personally  approved  it. 

There  is  still  no  proof  that  the  modi- 
fications proposed  will  eliminate  the  mal- 
functions experienced  with  the  M-16 
u!^d  by  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  But 
I  certainly  pray  they  will. 

Second.  Both  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  have  experienced  serious  and 
excessive  malfunctions  with  the  M-16, 
all  based  on  corrective  factors  known  to 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  the 
Army  as  early  as  March  1964,  many  of 
which  have  still  not  been  corrected. 

Third  No  move  has  been  made  to  cor- 
rect ammunition  deficiencies,  even 
though  Army  officials  have  been  aware 
since  1964  that  the  ball  propellant  am- 
munition currently  used  in  Vietnam  is 
the  major  cause  of  the  M-16's  malfunc- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  this  type 
of  ammunition  is  not  used  in  the  Army- 
supervised  acceptance  tests  of  the  weap- 
ons, but  no  move  has  been  made  to  supply 
the  test  ammunition  to  our  fighting 
forces. 

Fourth.  Training  publications  on  the 
M-16  provide  misleading  Instructions  on 
the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  weapon. 
Shortages  of  cleaning  equipment,  lack  of 
proper  training  and  supervision  on  the 
care  and  cleaning  of  the  rifles  have  added 
to  their  malfunctions,  as  did  the  mili- 
tary s  delay  in  providing  effective  lubri- 
cants. Note:  The  subcommittee's  investi- 
gation confirmed  the  reported  death  of  a 
corporal,  killed  while  running  up  and 
down  the  line  of  his  squad  pushing  out 
cartridges  which  failed  to  extract  with 
the  only  cleaning  rod  in  the  squad. 

Fifth.  During  one  period,  an  accept- 
ance test  was  waived  and  approximately 
330.000  rifles  were  accepted  by  the  mili- 
tary, thousands  of  which  were  shipped  or 
carried  to  Vietnam  with  the  Army  on 
notice  that  the  rifles  failed  to  meet  de- 
sign and  performance  specifications  and 
might  experience  excessive  malfunctions 
when  firing  ammunition  loaded  with 
ball-proj>ellant  ammunition.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  ammunition  used  in  Vietnam 
IS  ball  propellant. 

Sixth.  No  instructions  to  tighten  pro- 
duction quality  controls  were  issued  even 
after  continued  reports  of  malfunctions 
were  received  from  Vietnam. 

Seventh.  The  State  Department  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  20,300  of  these  rifies 
to  Singapore  at  the  very  time  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  M-16  rifies  for  train- 
ing  purposes  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam. 

The  subcommittee  has  called  on  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Army  for 
immediate  investigations  and  corrective 
action  on  these  and  many  other  aspects 
of  the  M-16  rifle  program,  including 
audits  of  the  military  contracts  to  the 
Colt  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Olin- 
Mathieson  ammunition  suppliers. 

Every  ixjssible  step  must  be  taken  to 
effect  immediate  corrections  and  assure 
no  possibility  of  similar  failures  In  the 
future. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  Secretary  Mc- 


Namara's  handUng  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
as  well  as  to  his  continued  efforts  to  cut 
back  our  Nation's  nuclear  superiority  to 
parity,  whatever  that  is.  The  facts  on  the 
M-16  make  one  wonder  how  much  con- 
fidence to  place  in  any  vital  defense  de- 
cisioiis  dominated  by  the  Pentagon's  so- 
called  civilian  defense  intellectuals. 


Fool's  Gold  by  the  Billions 

EXTENSION  OF  RETMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following : 

Pool's  Gold  by  THr  Billions 
(By  Representative  James  B.  Utt) 

Fool's  gold  by  the  billions  may  glitter,  but 
It  Is  not  gold  in  spite  of  what  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  managers  tell  the 
public.  It  Is  purely  and  simply  a  gimmick. 
Not  one  ounce  of  gold  is  involved:  not  one 
ounce  of  wealth  will  be  created:  only  a  new 
layer  of  credit  expansion  will  be  established: 
only  more  paper  will  be  printed  which  still 
must  eventually  be  paid  off  In  hard  metaUlc 
gold. 

Steel,  aluminum,  tin.  zinc  and  other  base 
metals  have  each  had  tremendously  impor- 
tant Influence,  both  on  constructive  progress 
and  on  the  destructive  aspects  of  forcible 
control  of  nations.  That  influence,  however, 
pales  to  Insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  power  of  precious  metals,  especially  gold 

Without  gold,  and  the  purchasing  power 
It  controls,  the  base  metals  would  have  been 
unavailable  in  necessary  quantities,  and 
their  fabrication  into  sophisticated  con- 
structive and  destructive  complexities  (air- 
planes, bombs,  etc.i  would  have  been  Impos- 
sible. Without  gold,  the  incentive  to  do  more 
than  provide  shelter  and  to  find  food  would 
have  been  lacking.  Incentive  works  for  good 
and  for  evil,  and  gold  has  been  responsible 
{or  much  of  both. 

Yet  excepting  Jewelry  and  other  gold  or 
gold-plated  articles  in  common  usage,  few 
people  today  ever  Bee  the  metal  which  afl'ects 
their  lives  so  completely.  In  1934.  gold  wa.^ 
prohibited  In  commerce  among  our  people 
We  also  saw  a  "synthetic"  gold  In  the  form 
of  paper  printed  a  gold  color,  which  was  used 
as  legal  currency  and  was  backed  by  a  per- 
centage of  gold  held  In  the  Treasury.  Such 
gold  certificates  were  also  outlawed  in  1934. 

Today,  It  Is  proposed  that  "paper  gold  " 
be  reincarnated  in  International  monetary 
affairs.  Called  "Special  Drawing  Rights"  by 
their  International  architects,  their  use  is 
claimed  to  provide  'the  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  International  financial  coop- 
eration" in  many  years.  The  scheme  will  be 
required  to  be  approved  and  ratified  by  leg- 
islatures around  the  world,  and  formal  adop- 
tion is  not  expected  until  late  next  year  or 
early  1969. 

Representatives  to  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  of  which  William  B.  Dale  is  the 
United  States  member  on  the  twenty-man 
Board  of  Executive  Directors,  met  Jointly 
with  the  World  Bank  organizations  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer.  Managing 
Director  of  the  Fund,  formally  presented  the 
plan  as  one  that  would  create  new  reserves 
and  one  by  which  "the  international  com- 
munity should  be  able  to  control  reserves. 
Instead  of  reserves  controlling  the  commu- 
nity," as  he  put  It. 


According  to  the  plan,  nations,  having 
financial  difficuiiles  would  be  able  to  borrow- 
some  foreign  currencies.  Borrowmg  limits 
are  to  be  based  on  each  nation's  IMF  quota, 
which  in  turn  Is  based  on  gold,  and  instead 
of  bemg  able  to  obtain  100^,  of  the  loan 
quota,  a  nation  would  be  limited  to  70%  lor 
an  average  five-year  period.  The  amount  we 
could  borrow,  if  Indeed  further  borrowing 
would  be  of  assistance,  would  be  less  than 
enough  to  cover  our  annual  gold  losses 
through    our   Balance   of   Paymenu   deficit. 

We  have  been  promised  each  year,  lor 
the  past  eight  years,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  Balance  of  Payments  prob- 
lem would  be  resolved  within  a  year  or.  at 
the  most,  two  years,  but  instead  it  has  con- 
sistently worsened.  In  addition  to  the  huge 
amount  of  goods  and  materiel  which  we 
furnish  to  areas  throughout  the  world,  from 
which  there  is  no  dollar  income,  we  also  pro- 
vide sizeable  sums  of  cash  as  gifts,  even 
though  some  are  called  loans.  Our  tourists 
traveling  to  foreign  lands  number  far  greater 
than  do  visitors  to  this  country,  and  they 
spend  larger  sums  of  money.  All  of  this  ends 
up  as  claims  by  foreign  governments  upon 
our  gold  supply  in  excess  of  our  claims 
against  them. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  International 
meeting  also  heard  World  BanJc  President 
George  Woods  make  an  emotional  and  dra- 
matic appeal  for  a  glorified  "share-the- 
wealth"  plan  on  an  international  level.  He 
demanded  that  the  rich  countries  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  helping  the  poorer  ones. 

The  world,  and  particularly  the  oppressed 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  would  be  in 
much  better  shape  If  men  such  as  Mr.  Woods 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  anguished 
cries  of  pain  as  the  many  "poorer"  countries 
of  the  world  continue  to  kick  us  in  the 
teeth  for  the  exorbitant  amount  of  "help" 
which  we  have  given  financially  and  mili- 
tarily to  practically  all  the  world. 

A  let-up  in  the  "generosity"  of  those  in 
this  country  who  are  responsible  for  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  forelgn-ald  give-away 
(people  who  apparently  find  a  great  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  their  liberality  with  some- 
one else's  money)  would  do  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Balance  of  Pa\-ments  deficit. 
It  is  this  Imbalance  that  creates  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Crisis.  Rather  than  to  at- 
tack it  at  its  source  by  eliminating  the  im- 
balance, a  "patch"  is  proposed  to  be  added  In 
the  form  of  paper  gold  to  make  the  crisis 
•wearable"  another  year  or  two.  For  It  to  go 
into  effect,  the  IMP  nations  must  agree  that 
it  is  then  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  greater 
international  liquidity.  Some  nations,  par- 
ticularly In  Europe,  now  claim  there  Is  too 
much  liquidity. 

One  of  the  largest  demands  for  gold  has 
been  made  by  Prance,  French  Finance  Minis- 
ter Michel  Debre  Is  expected  to  object  to  the 
■paper  gold"  scheme  until  our  Balance  of 
Payments  deficit  Is  wiped  out.  Prance  wants 
metallic  rather  than  pulp  gold.  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Secretar>-  Henry  Fowler,  who  supports 
the  "new  gold"  but  doesn't  want  it  tied  in 
any  way  to  the  deficit,  made  a  statement  to 
the  press  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  balance  in  order  to  make  the 
plan  work. 

The  claim  Is  being  made  that  In  dealings 
between  nations,  trade  will  expand  because 
it  no  longer  will  be  dependent  upon  gold  and 
dollars.  Yet  the  plan  Is  to  value  the  Drawing 
Rights  in  gold,  and  therefore  their  use  will 
still  be  contingent  upon  the  faith  of  nations 
In  the  ability  of  the  purchasers  of  their 
products  to  pay  for  them,  eventually,  in  gold. 
Regardless  of  how  fancy  the  printing,  or  how 
many  optimistic  claims  are  made  for  It.  it 
is  still  paper  of  no  intrinsic  value.  It  simply 
starts  the  printing  presses  rolling  in  inter- 
national affairs,  and  probably  the  result  will 
be  no  different  than  the  national  Inflation 
the  printing  press  money  has  caused  in  the 
United  States. 
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Our  dollars  continue  to  flow  outward,  along 
with  our  gold  reserves,  and  an  annual  deficit 
for  many  years  now  decreased  our  gold  sup- 
ply to  Ita  lowest  point.  As  long  as  this  situa- 
tion continues,  and  as  long  as  world  faith 
In  our  credit  lives,  there  will  be  many  coun- 
tries which  will  see  little  need,  or  desirability, 
for  the  Special  Drawing  Rights, 

Any  loss  of  faith  in  our  credit,  causing  a 
substantial  demand  for  gold  In  exchange  for 
dollars  held  by  foreign  nations  would,  how- 
ever, certainly  not  be  mitigated  by  any 
"paper  gold"  In  existence.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  use  of  such  a  scheme  Is  expected 
to  enlarge  the  debt  structure,  while  causing 
no  Improvement   In   the  deficit  problem,  It 


could  hasten  the  loss  of  faith  and  accelerate 
the  demand  of  many  nations  for  true  value 
In  metallic  gold. 

Gold  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  Incen- 
tives, Gold  and  the  power  It  provides  cause 
dictatorships  to  come  Into  being,  personal 
rights  to  be  violated  and  civilizations  to  fall. 
Our  Inflation  would  not  have  progressed  as 
it  did.  If  it  were  not  for  the  printing  press 
money  made  possible  by  Its  low  percentage 
of  backing  in  gold.  Our  national  debt  would 
cause  much  greater  concern  among  Influen- 
tial financiers,  and  probably  would  not  have 
reached  Its  towering  height,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  "gold"  represented  by  the  interest 
being  earned  by  national  and  International 


SENATE 

Thursday,  October  26,  U)C7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Washington,  D,C,. 
oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  Father  of  all  mercies:  Again 
we  come  before  Thee,  standing  in  the 
need  of  prayer.  We  have  not  always  rec- 
ognized this  need.  We  have  thought  our- 
selves equipped  and  adequate  for  what- 
ever the  day  might  bring  forth. 

But  this  day  brings  forth  such  mas- 
sive responsibilities,  raises  such  tangled 
problems,  presents  such  complex  moral 
demands  that  we  are  driven  to  seek  a 
wisdom  and  power  beyond  our  own. 

Where  else  can  we  turn  but  to  Thee. 
O  God?  For  Thou  alone  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life  that  give  meaning  to  our 
mortal  years  and  answer  to  the  questions 
that  taunt  us. 

Enable  us,  then,  to  receive  Thy  good 
gift  of  understanding  as  we  turn  to  the 
duties  at  hand.  Cast  out  the  pride  and 
prejudice  that  could  preempt  our  minds 
and  leave  no  capacity  for  thinking  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee, 

May  there  be  in  the  deeds  and  decisions 
of  this  day  some  quality  that  will  yield 
evidence  that  we  have  wrought  in  the 
strength  of  prayer  that  has  been  heard 
on  high.  We  ask  it  all  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  taught  us  to  pray  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President 

S.  445  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosemarle 
Gauch  Neth;  and 

S,  1108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Pellx 
C  Caballol. 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  25.  1967.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  business  this  afternoon,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  noon, 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  MUNDT   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
returns  to  the  Senate  Chamber  after  the 
joint  session  tomorrow,  which  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  distinguished  President  of 
Mexico.  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  be  recognized  for 
up  to  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair*.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


Interests,  which  in  many  cases  also  profit 
from  the  sale  of  a  large  share  of  the  goods 
paid   for   by   the   borrowed   money. 

As  long  as  financial  gain  of  those  In  con- 
trolling positions  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  sound  programs,  we  will  continue  to  see 
plans  similar  to  the  "paper  gold"  scheme 
advanced  as  panacea  for  world  problems. 
We  will  find  such  schemes  generally  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  that  intelligent  world 
leaders  would  not  be  supporting  them  un- 
less they  were  workable  and  beneficial. 

There  probably  was  never  a  dictator  in 
history  who  was  not  Intelligent,  but  benev- 
olence and  altruism  are  not  virtues  which 
must  accompany  high  mental  capacity. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Claude  P.  Clayton,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 
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UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Howard  J.  Samuels,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  oi  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 


ENROLLPHD  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  announced 
that  on  today,  October  26,  1967,  the  Vice 
President  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  .signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.«entatives: 

H.R  4772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
certain  members  of  the  .Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10.  United  States  Code:  and 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion. Long  Be.ich.  Calif 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letter?. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

StrppLrME?rrAL    Rfport    on    Middle   East 
Petroleum  Emergency 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  pur.sviant  to  law,  supplemental 
report  relating  to  the  Middle  East  petroleum 
emergency,  as  of  October  10.  1967  (with  ac- 
comp.inylng  reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Financial    Report    of    Vetebans   of   World 
War  I  OF  THE  U.S. A,,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  John  H    Verkouteren  &  Co., 
transmitting  a  financial  repwrt  of  the  Vet- 


erans of  World  War  I  of  the  U,S,A.,  Inc.  for 
the  year  ended  September  30.  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  Aerie  No,  245,  and  the 
Grand  Aerie  International  Convention, 
Kansas  City,  Mo,,  remonstrating  against 
mi-American  demonstrations,  which  wa.'? 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


REPORT   OF   A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

S,  1602.  A  bill  to  create  a  Northwest  Re- 
gional Services  Corporation  to  provide  a  cen- 
tral location  for  various  training  centers  and 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
689). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  examination 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States,  dated  Oc- 
tober 16.  1967,  that  appeared  to  have  no 
permanent  value  or  historical  interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS: 

S.  2589  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  retail 
Installment  sales  of  consumer  goods  (other 
than  motor  vehicles)  and  services,  and  for 
other   purposes; 

S.  2590.  A  bill  to  provide  maximum  finance 
and  other  charges  In  connection  with  retail 
installment  credit  sales  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

S.  2591,  A  bin  to  provide  a  right  to  cancel 
retail  installment-sales  contracts  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  certain  circumstances: 
and 

S.  2592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of  the 
act  approved  March  3.  1901,  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  enforcement  of  a  security  Interest 
In  real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  pursuant  to  court  order;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Typings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTIONS 

.'ADDITIONAL  t-'OPIES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  ENTITLED  ■  RESEARCH 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  MAN:  BIO- 
MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE.  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  USE" 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  an  original 
resolution  iS,  Res,  ISM  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  com- 


mittee print  entitled  "Research  in  the 
Service  of  Man:  Biomedical  Knowledge, 
Development,  and  Use,"  w-hich,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration, 

iSee  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr,  Harris,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. 


ADDITDONAL  COPIES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "STATE 
UTILITY  COMMISSIONS" 

Mr,  MUSKIE  submitted  the  following 
original  resolution  tS,  Res,  182 1;  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress  entitled  "State  Util- 
ity Commissions"  (a  study  submitted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Flela- 
tlons);  and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  additional  copies  for  the 
use  of  that  committee. 


CONSUMER     PROTECTION     IN     THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AREA 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  four 
bills  which  are  designed  to  enhance  sub- 
stantially the  protection  of  consumers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  From  a  num- 
ber of  sources  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  a  large  number  of  consumers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  en- 
tire Washington  metropolitan  area,  are 
being  systematically  victimized  by  a  quite 
small  number  of  retail  merchants  in  the 
area.  Victimization  practices  are  par- 
ticularly prevalent  in  connection  with 
retail  installment -sales  transactions. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  general 
legislative  protection  against  fraudulent 
practices  in  retail  installment  sales  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  there  Is  no 
administrative  machinery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  with  a  strong, 
far-reaching  mandate  to  protect  con- 
sumers in  this  area.  The  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  would  correct  these  serious 
shortcomings. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  protection  of 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
alone,  but  will  e.xtend  to  the  entire  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  This  is  so  be- 
cause the  legislation  will  both  protect 
consumers  who  purchase  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  no  matter  where  they  re- 
side, and  will  also  significantly  influence 
the  practices  of  merchants  in  the  entire 
area  since  consumers  will  be  able  to  in- 
sist generally  on  the  advantages  provided 
to  them  by  this  legislation  directly  in 
dealing  with  District  of  Columbia  mer- 
chants. 

The  first  bill  I  introduce  would  accom- 
plish basically  two  purposes.  First  of  all. 
it  would  provide  regulation  of  numerous 
aspects  of  retail  installment-sales  trans- 
actions. 

Second,  it  would  establish  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Pi-otection.  with  a 
brond  mandate  to  protect  consumers 
against  fraudulent  or  deceptive  retail 
practices,  in  such  areas  as  advertising, 
sales,    credit   contracts,    and    collection 


practices.  The  Department  would  be  em- 
ixjwered  to  accomplish  this  through  in- 
vestigations, administrative  hearings  and 
orders,  enforcing  regulations  swlopted 
under  this  and  other  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  and  through  court  actions. 

Among  the  many  aspects  of  retail  in- 
stallment contracts  which  this  bill  would 
regulate  are  the  following: 

The  bill  would  require  broad  and  de- 
tailed disclosure  of  the  terms  of  consumer 
credit  contracts — the  amount  of  interest 
charged,  the  percentage  rates  of  interest, 
the  payment  schedules,  and  so  on.  These 
disclosure  requirements  are  similar  in  ef- 
fect and  purpose  to  the  truth-in-lendir^g 
legislation  which  has  recently  passed  the 
Senate,  and  by  including  these  disclo- 
sure requirements  in  a  bill  designed  spe- 
cifically for  the  District  of  Columbia,  ad- 
ditional, and  therefore  more  effective,  en- 
forcement machinery-  is  made  available 
to  protect  consumers  in  this  area. 

The  bill  would  also  pro\ide  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  so-called  holder  in  due 
course  doctrine  in  retail  installment 
sales  transactions.  This  doctrine,  as  it  is 
presently  applied,  permits  retail  sellers  to 
assign  their  rights  to  payment  under  sales 
contracts  to  finance  companies,  so  that 
buyers  must  pay  the  full  sales  price  to  the 
finance  companies  even  if  the  sellers 
failed  to  perform  their  part  of  the  con- 
tracts. 

If  the  buyer  purchases  a  television  set, 
for  example,  which  was  defective  and  im- 
mediately breaks  down,  he  still  must  pay 
the  full  purchase  price  to  the  finance 
company — the  holder  in  due  course — and 
then  initiate  suit  against  the  original 
seller  for  return  of  his  money.  Many  con- 
simiers  lack  the  means  to  get  any  redress 
in  this  cumbersome  manner  and  thus  get 
cheated. 

Under  the  bill,  the  buyer  could  use  his 
defense  against  payment  to  the  original 
seller,  also  against  the  finance  company 
to  whom  the  sales  contract  Is  assigned. 
This  pronsion  would  not  limit  a  seller's 
ability  to  obtain  financing,  since  the  con- 
tract remains  assignable.  But  it  would 
shift  the  risk  that  the  seller  has  com- 
mitted unlawful  practices  or  become  in- 
solvent from  the  consumer  to  the  finance 
company  which  is  better  able  to  protect 
its  interest  against  the  seller. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  a  number  of 
specific  provisions  in  sales  contracts 
which  have  in  the  past  been  used  by  a 
few  sellers  to  take  advantage  of  con- 
sumers— provisions  such  as  "balloon  pay- 
ments" which  trap  unwary  consumers 
into  many  low  payments  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  a  sudden  large  payment  at 
the  end  of  the  term  which  forces  the 
buyer  into  default,  forfeiting  both  the 
goods  and  all  his  payments  thus  far 

The  bill  also  prohibits  prousions  by 
which  a  buyer  waives  his  right  to  enforce 
any  warranties  which  the  seller  may  have 
made  concerning  the  goods  When  a 
buyer  purchases  goods,  typically  he  be- 
lieves he  is  getting  a  product  which  will 
do  what  the  seller  says  or  implies  it  will 
do.  But  in  some  Instances,  by  signing  a 
small-print  contract,  the  buyer  waives 
his  right  to  enforce  this  reasonable  belief. 
The  second  biU  which  I  am  introducirig 
would  provide  for  regulation  of  finance 
charges  and  other  charges  imposed  in 
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connection  with  retail  installment-sales 
contracts. 

At  present,  legislation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  regulates  maximum  mterest 
rates  for  loan  transactions  and  for  auto- 
mobile credit  sales.  But  there  is  no  reg- 
ulation of  maximum  Interest  rates  for 
consumer  credit  sales  generally.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  few  merchants  impose  sky-high 
interest  rates  and  other  hidden  charges, 
which  amount  to  exorbitant  and  wholly 
unreasonable  expenses  to  consumers,  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  risks  which  the 
sellers  are  taking  and  to  the  returns 
which  reputable  businessmen  are  obtain- 
ing in  the  same  kinds  of  transaction. 

This  legislation  would  adopt  the  same 
maximum  interest  rates  which  are  now 
imposed  by  law  In  two  States — New  York 
and  California — and  require  that  inter- 
est charges  not  exceed  20  percent  per  an- 
num for  the  first  $500  and  16  percent  per 
annum  for  all  debt  above  that  amount.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  credit  Insurance  charges  and 
other  charges  which  are  often  imposed  as 
disguised  forms  of  interest  to  avoid  maxi- 
mum statutory  interest  rates. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  con- 
sumers, but  not  to  penalize  honest,  rea- 
sonable businessmen.  Accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  hearings  on  this  bill — as  on  all 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today — I  in- 
tend to  explore  with  great  care  the  ex- 
perience of  other  States;  such  as  New- 
York  and  California,  to  ensure  that  the 
requirements  imposed  on  the  business 
community  by  this  legislation  would  be 
both  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  third  bill  I  introduce  establishes 
a  right  of  consumers,  during  a  limited 
time  period,  to  cancel  retail  installment- 
sales  contracts  which  they  have  entered. 
This  bill  is  essentially  directed  at  door- 
to-door  home  solicitation  sales.  A  num- 
ber of  reports  have  indicated  that,  while 
the  great  majority  of  door-to-door  sales- 
men are  reputable  and  honest,  in  some 
circumstances  other  salesmen  engage  In 
high-pressure,  deceptive  sales  techniques 
which  are  especially  hard  for  consumers 
to  avoid  when  they  are  virtually  pursued 
in  their  own  homes. 

Unlike  sales  transactions  in  retail 
stores  where  the  buyer  has  come  seeking 
out  the  seller,  the  E>erson  who  answers 
the  door  at  home  and  is  met  by  a  sales- 
man is  often  less  prepared  and  more 
vulnerable  in  dealing  with  high-pressure 
and  deceptive  techniques.  Accordingly, 
I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  provide  a 
"cooling  off"  period  for  such  sales.  In 
which  the  buyer  can  calmly  consider  his 
contract  and  perhaps  consult  with  mem- 
bers of  his  family  or  others  about  it. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  3-day 
"cooling  ofT"  period  during  which  time 
the  buyer  can  cancel  his  contract.  The 
cancellation  period  is  the  same  as  is  now 
provided  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois 
consumer-protection  laws.  Special  ac- 
count is  also  made  for  home-improve- 
ment sales  contracts,  where  a  seller 
might  act  to  his  detriment  by.  for  ex- 
ample, installing  storm  windows  or  mak- 
ing extensive  home  repairs  during  the  3- 
day  period,  by  providing  that  the  buyer 
must  cancel  within  3  days  or  before 
good-faith  performance  of  any  services. 
whichever  is  earlier.  For  all  other  can- 


cellations, provision  is  made  for  pay- 
ment of  a  small  cancellation  fee  and,  of 
course,  return  of  any  goods  delivered, 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  door-to- 
door  sellers. 

The  fourth  bill  I  Introduce  provides 
that  security  interests  in  real  property, 
such  as  "deeds  of  trust."  can  only  be 
foreclosed  through  court  proceedings.  A 
recent  series  of  articles  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  have  revealed  a  widespread 
practice  which  victimizes  consumers  by 
persuading  them,  in  effect,  to  mortgage 
their  homes  as  security  for  credit  pur- 
chases and  automatically  to  forfeit  title 
to  their  homes  If  they  fail  to  make  any 
credit  payments. 

Oft«n  the  purchaser  is  misled  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  the  document  he  signs. 
Often  the  purchaser  refuses  to  pay  for 
the  goods  because  they  are  defective  or 
because  he  has  some  other  valid  de- 
fense on  the  sales  contract.  But.  under 
present  practices,  the  purchaser  still 
loses  his  home  without  any  prior  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  case  for  himself  in 
court.  This  bill  would  prohibit  such  au- 
tomatic foreclosures  and  would  require 
any  foreclosure  to  take  place  through 
regular  court  proceedings  where  the 
homeowner  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  protect  himself. 

These  four  bills  were  prepared  with  an 
intent  both  to  protect  consumers  and  to 
safeguard  the  legitimate  interests  of 
reputable  businessmen — who  are  the  vast 
majority  of  merchants  in  this  area.  As  I 
have  indicated,  extensive  hearings  are 
necessary,  and  will  be  held,  to  insure 
that  these  legislative  proposals  have  in 
fact  accomplished  these  basic  and  essen- 
tial purposes. 

The  first  hearings  will  be  held  In  the 
second  week  in  December  A  more  de- 
tailed announcement  of  the  exact  cover- 
age of  the  hearings  will  be  made  shortly. 
I  am  hopeful  that  legislation  will  ulti- 
mately result  from  these  efforts  which 
will  be  a  model  for  consumer  protection 
laws  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

S.  2589.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  retail 
Installment  sales  of  consumer  goods  (other 
than  motor  vehicles)  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2590.  A  bin  to  provide  maximum  finance 
and  other  charges  In  connection  with  retail 
Installment-credit  sales  in  the  District  of  Ck)- 
lumbla; 

S.  2591.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  right  to  cancel 
retail  Installment  sales  contracts  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  certain  circumstances; 
and 

S  2592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of  the 
act  approved  March  3.  1901,  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  enforcement  of  a  security  Interest  in  real 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
pursuant  to  court  order. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  McIn- 
tyre]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  res- 
olution iS.  Res.  180 1  seeking  U.S.  initia- 
tive to  assure  United  Nations  Security 
Council  consideration  of  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  26,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosemarle 
Gauch  Neth;   and 

S.  1108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pellx  C. 
Caballol. 


REA   IS   A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  thousands 
of  words  have  been  spoken  in  the  halls 
of  the  Congress  recently  on  the  subject 
of  budget  cutting  and  unnecessary 
spending. 

It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  cite  the 
record  of  one  Federal  agency  that  has 
proved  that  funds  advanced  for  financ- 
ing one  Federal  program  are  a  sound 
investment,  paying  handsome  dividends 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, in  a  report  on  the  first  8  months 
of  1967,  has  produced  figures  showing 
that  rural  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives are  repaying  more  than  $1 
million  every  day  of  the  loan  money  ad- 
vanced to  them  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  cash  flow  back  into  the  Treasury 
is  the  highest  level  of  principal  and  inter- 
est payments  in  REA's  32-year  historj'. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  these  co- 
operatives. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  REA 
cooperatives,  in  an  effort  to  help  mini- 
mize the  net  cash  demand  on  our  Gov- 
ernment, are  paying  their  REA  obliga- 
tions in  advance  of  due  dates. 

In  the  last  8  months,  a  total  of  $203 
million  in  interest  and  principal  pay- 
menf;  have  been  made,  increasing  total 
electric  and  telephone  payments  to  more 
than  $3  billion  over  the  last  32  years. 

When  we  compare  this  with  the  total 
of  S6.6  billion  in  loan  funds  actually  ad- 
vanced to  all  these  cooperatives  and  $324 
million  paid  ahead  of  due  dates,  we  see 
what  a  healthy  Investment  this  has  been 

Total  electric  and  telephone  repay- 
ments of  principal  over  the  life  of  the 
two  programs  are  $1.7  billion,  and  in- 
terest paid  is  more  than  $1  billion 

During  the  last  8  months  alone,  ad- 
vance payments  back  to  the  Government 
Increased  by  $38.2  million. 

Electric  borrowers,  apart  from  the 
telephone  cooperatives,  have  repaid  $15 
billion  as  principal  due,  $883  million  in 
interest,  and  put  $310  million  back  into 
the  Treasury  ahead  of  schedule. 

These  three  items  total  $2.7  billion. 
compared  with  the  $5.4  billion  In  electric 
loan  funds  made  available  by  REA. 

Figures  for  the  telephone  borrower? 
show  $145  million  paid  back  on  the  prin- 
cipal, $125  million  in  interest  payments, 
and  $14  million  paid  in  advance  of  due 
dates,  or  a  total  of  $284  million. 
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In  total,  telephone  cooperatives  have 
received  $1.2  billion  in  loan  money  from 
REA. 

Looking  back  over  the  32  years  the 
electric  loan  program  has  been  In  effect. 
only  two  borrowers  have  defaulted — to 
the  very  thin  tune  of  $44,478. 

This  Is  eight  ten -thousandths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  loan  funds  REA  advanced, 
REA  statisticians  say. 

For  the  18  years  the  telephone  pro- 
gram has  been  operating,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  loss. 


Entirely  apart  from  this  remarkable 
record  of  repayment  is  the  fact  that  this 
loan  money  has  been  used  to  generate 
many  added  billions  of  dollars  of  devel- 
opment in  rural  areas. 

Without  this  Government  capital  to 
assist  them,  our  rural  areas  would  still 
lack  many,  many  improvements  that 
have  encouraged  farmers  to  stay  on  the 
farm  and  that  have  attracted  new  enter- 
prise and  new  residents  to  the  country. 

I  doubt  if  any  commercial  money- 
lenders could  equal  the  record  of  develop- 
ment which  REA  has  made  possible. 


I  £isk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statistics  which 
have  been  supplied  me  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
tric Administration,  at  my  request,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  loans  advanced,  the 
amount  of  principal  paid,  the  amount 
of  interest  paid,  the  amoimt  paid  in 
advance,  and  total  payments  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
also,  to  have  the  same  information 
printed  with  respect  to  telephone  loans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Alabama 

Arizona. . . 

Arkansas 

California 

Colotado.    .  . 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgi* 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lows         -----. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshiit 

Sew  Jersey 

Sew  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina . . 

North  OakoU 

Ohio  

Oklahoma .. 

Oregon 
Pefnsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  CarolitM 

Soutti  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVirginie 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska  

Virgin  Islands 

^lerto  Rico 


Total. 


Alabama. . ., 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. .. 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 


Delaware. 

Florida 

Georgte 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 
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State 


Loans  advanced 


Principal  paid 


Interest  paid 


Advarwe  payments 


{131. 

52, 
171. 

37, 
168, 


638.410.36 
425.931.63 
961.701  62 
312.230.85 
187.654.67 


$38,907,910.08 
10.021.897.24 
41,520.143.07 
14.286.069.12 
34.049.787.36 


J20.957.723. 18 
6.841.802.34 

25.999,274.51 
6.870,518.91 

22,633.042.67 


$6,462,570.76 

2.356.793.68 

4,681.729.95 

129.807.43 

9.347.805.43 


8. 
109. 

174. 

30. 
159. 

99. 
207. 
134, 
265. 
105, 
4, 

29, 


041,005.91 
898.274.52 
394,440.21 

453.913.44 
013.171.06 
362, 389  99 
364.807  17 
654.137.65 
786.103.26 
637,184.36 
477,091.10 
210.493.18 


2.427.101.26 
24.639.358.49 
58.698.882  94 


1,477,512.71 
15.592.358.50 
29.734,123.12 


649. 729.  48 
2.600.700.72 
9.663.507.97 


9.360. 
47,479, 
39,409. 
69, 921 , 
43,  322, 
62.626. 
29.386. 

1,283. 

8,557. 


172.45 
060.33 

470.51 
147.35 
113.39 
259. 14 
897.29 
402. 90 
039.00 


5.300. 
28, 178, 
15.817, 
38.143. 
26.138, 
38. 920. 
15.145, 
839 

4.867, 


715.42 
334.03 
066.08 
941  68 
022.88 
924.  04 
889.86 
034.12 
664.52 


786.945.68 

10.304.476.64 

4,864.534.87 

22.630,361.30 

9.197,362.52 

11,649.187.09 

9.236.829.72 

2.  575.  33 

1, 699. 739.  89 


98 

240, 
139, 
358, 

73, 

184, 

9. 

12. 

2, 

118. 

6. 

158. 

184. 

89. 
219, 

66 

58 


433,026.04 
884.861.26 
207.  839.  86 
320. 263. 95 
051,848.98 
069.684.88 
038.  147  84 
889, 284.  OO 
471,774.55 
273.643.51 
791,922.43 
361.953.46 
491.727.10 
841.284  88 
149.858.83 
613.509.91 
958,290.11 


27.937. 
79. 196, 
44.013. 
95.913. 
22,117. 
60.338, 
766. 

2.666. 

1.346, 
29.473. 

3,752, 
51.087, 
46.100. 
40.  4?6, 
54,506. 
18.195, 
18.967. 


936.77 
902.62 

896.65 
209  19 
538.22 
694.98 
569,  43 
907.  60 
316  66 
489.07 
810.21 
416.97 
668.55 
047.10 
257  97 
634.  84 
028.  42 


17.767. 
41.162. 
24,211. 
61.654. 
12.701. 
35. 107. 
848. 

2,427. 

420. 

17.218. 

1,235. 
26.276, 
28,887, 
17,529, 
35, 345, 
10,814, 
11,174. 


311.72 
877.28 
848.29 
132.80 
467.23 
508.61 
617.80 
029.13 
016. 16 
508.65 
506.67 
099.12 
268.96 
252.43 
230.  85 
641.48 
737. 70 


1. 249, 286. 22 
15.439.121.22 

8.027.373  26 
25. 823. 830. 76 

4, 867, 7a.  39 

11,781,382.93 

173.346.66 


28,252.25 

9,848,927.09 

364. 290.  U 

11.614.966.30 

9,619.336.22 

4,633.685.26 

10,216.858.89 

1.428.597.51 

2,326.794.97 


142, 
124, 
139, 
496, 

24, 
7, 

99, 

60, 

1, 

167, 

47. 
100. 

75, 


145,553.27 
083, 752. 90 
977,927.46 
042,933.96 
111,391.42 
530,201.94 
573. 343. 14 
790.710.83 
773,361.15 
907,254.19 
718.583.78 
028, 927.  98 
430, 126.  72 
040,000.00 


36.556. 

35. 792. 

55. 665. 

132.769, 

5,  516, 

2, 727, 

29,448, 

19,981. 

^03. 

51.342. 

13,363, 

10,175, 

430, 

9,476, 


762.91 
166.62 
043.69 
071.18 
172.84 
772.65 
085.78 
082.85 
560  09 
597.49 
195.  39 
208.16 
125.  72 
000.00 


21,005, 

22. 263. 

24,664. 

75.797, 
3.435, 
1,362, 

18,  543. 

10,096, 
446, 

29, 760, 

8, 027, 

9,399, 

57, 

10,143, 


839.  34 
814.99 
730.61 
844.61 
510.68 
116.91 
364.70 
862.06 
227.47 
763.98 
682.79 
388.40 
917.68 
919.25 


4,923, 
7,876, 
10,866, 

40,167, 

170. 

31, 

2,701, 

1,802, 

30, 

12. 802. 

4. 530, 

649, 


536.52 
595.07 
243. 93 
961.54 
393.59 
149. 16 
474.  23 
076. 10 
245.  40 
263. 30 
872.95 
263.17 


5.397,821.930.31 


1,536,650,761.43 


883.245.987.02 


310,259,527.79 
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$42,831,033.00 

10,473,042.00 

23,254,271.64 

21,627,204.00 

7.782,356.74 


J3. 974. 516.  37 

767.254.27 

2.080.542.34 

2. 352. 448.  05 

1,112.905.13 


J4. 167.  444.  81 

903.487.98 

2. 300. 496. 07 

2.  452. 580.  79 

958.564.93 


$420. 326  85 

79.770.68 

5.635.79 

36.467.31 

10.189.99 


25.796.97!  09 
58.608,986.40 


3,730.693.28 
7,075.974.21 


2.863,072.20 
5.782.154.18 


10.478.20 
101.741.18 


7.  359.  449  79 

41,558.998.17 

21.372.035.51 

43,861.678.72 

54, 568,  779.  88 

56.818.903  23 

24, 899. 828.  38 

8,306.180.00 

836, 334. 00 

477,000.00 

17.004.986.73 

50.129.423.07 

14.594,349.00 

59.541.367.20 

21,093.604.00 

13.776,350.43 

1,689.392.00 

1,268,363.00 

6,  022, 304.  00 


940. 
5. 398. 
3.318. 


269. 

7,094, 

6,309, 

3.398. 

995, 

32. 

70, 

1.767. 

6.953, 

1.439. 

6.749, 

4.324. 

1.471. 

163, 

116, 

582, 


098.00 
826.87 
027.92 
297.  24 
755.  70 
131.74 
692.  20 
790.62 
080.50 
670.59 
770.06 
188.33 
612.04 
803. 29 
903.  08 
163. 87 
168. 23 
089.11 
293.65 


808. 
4.977, 
2,417. 
4,511. 
6, 853. 
6,110. 
2.952. 

911, 
57. 
60, 
1,791. 
6,  329. 
1.454. 
6,498. 
2.490. 
1.377. 

132. 

134. 

592. 


903.42 
028.28 

212.49 
390.02 
641.00 
940.60 
860.88 
132.13 
347. 87 
458.63 
772. 67 
473. 42 
003.18 
788.78 
582.38 
802.80 
059.36 
557. 28 
220. 16 


139.964.52 
679. 307.  91 
146.367.81 
832. 329  96 
555.329.83 
290,087.63 
222.994.06 
125.360.77 


239, 463.  50 
923.052.64 

50.894.99 
607.342.51 
653.259.65 
252,829.90 

48.855.16 
302.11 

74.801.08 


Total  payments 


$66,328,204.02 
19.220.493.26 
72.201,147.53 
21.286.396.46 
66.030.636.46 


4.554.343.45 
42. 832. 417. 71 
98.096,514.03 


15,447, 
85.961. 
60.091. 
30.695. 
78, 657, 
13.196, 
53.768, 
2,125, 
15,124, 


833  55 
871.00 
071  46 
450.33 
498. 79 
370.27 
616.  87 
012.35 
443.41 


46.954. 
35  798. 
76.263, 
83.691. 
39,686. 
71.076, 

1.788. 

5.093. 

1.794 
56.540. 

5.352, 

88.978, 

84,607, 

6:.  588, 

IOC,  068, 

3.043, 
32.468, 


533.71 
901.12 
118.10 
172.75 
749.84 
832.36 
523.89 
936.73 
585.07 
924.81 
607.  32 
482  39 
273.  73 
984. 79 
347  70 
887.83 
561.09 


62.486. 

65.932. 

91.196, 

248.734. 

9.122, 

4, 121. 
50, 692, 
31,880. 

1.180, 
20,223, 
93,905, 
25,921, 

1,961, 


138.77 
566  68 
018.23 
877.  33 
077. 11 
038. 72 
924.  71 
021.01 
032.96 
859.73 
624.77 
751.13 
919.  25 


2,730,156,276,24 


$8,552,288.03 
1.750.512.93 
4,386.674.20 
4.841.486  15 
2.081.660  05 


6.604.243.68 

12.959.t69  57 


1.888 
11.056, 

5.  880. 
9,613. 

14.  503, 
12.710. 

6.  574. 
2.032. 

89. 

131. 

3.799. 

14.205, 

2.944. 

13.855, 

7.468, 

3.101. 

344, 

250, 

l,2«. 


966  94 
163.06 
608.22 
017.22 
726  53 
159.97 
547.14 
283.62 
428.  37 
129.22 
006.23 
714.39 
610.21 
934.58 
745.11 
796.75 
082.75 
948.50 
314.89 
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State 


Loans  advanced 


Principal  paid 


Interest  paid 


Advance  payments 


Total  payments 


New  Mexico  .. 
New  York 
Nortn  Carolina 
North  Dakota  __ 
Ohio  ... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
SouUi  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Virgin  Islands.. 
Puerto  Rico 


$6,206,314.00 
7.829.689  00 
51.479.053.00 
45.016,622.03 
2.963. 102  14 
43.393,440.94 
14,983,811.45 
30.404,062.00 


J885.836.71 

567.608.09 

4,259,017.12 

11.236, 156  09 

395,982  99 

3,678.760.90 

5,209,677.99 

3.435,863.53 


$804.  385. 29 
696.419  66 
4,418.694.25 
5,325.031.06 
362.927.86 
3,922,418  47 
1.833,516.07 
3,137,343.21 


112,424.20 

2.164  31 

1.360. 740.  C5 

1.039,287  72 

53,005.58 

670,819.05 

73  711.13 

263,249.06 


$1,702,646.20 

1.266,193.06 
10.038,451.42 
17,660,474.87 
811,916.43 
8.27!.99ii.42 
7.116.903  09 
6,836.455.80 


36.951,713.18 

19.  598,  085.  00 
47.775,369.41 

101.555.316.38 

6,  082, 263.  39 

976, 444.  00 

20,  548, 925.  00 
13,801,051.90 
15.386.331  91 
53.899.076  67 

2.896.842.30 
2, 135, 73<.  00 


3.856, 

3. 029. 

6,083, 

12,536. 

1.821, 

M, 

1.827, 

2.876, 

1,399, 

5, 242, 

387, 

197, 


322. 76 
776.  84 
848,54 
204.07 
961.24 
787.04 
685.61 
192.58 
316.  19 
121.20 
954.13 
870.50 


3,245, 
2,  543. 
5,665, 
11.236, 

644. 
73. 
1,855, 
1.662. 
1,644. 
5,605. 

334. 

203, 


480.98 
681.92 
538.19 
744.90 
505, 17 
776.  70 
656.96 
126. 03 
674.06 
159.  18 
224. 94 
388.67 


591.140.15 

352.953.15 

438, 356. 94 

1.557,086.21 


362,616  21 
134,460.28 

849,577.06 
12,416.20 
52, 310. 18 


7.692, 

5.926, 

12. 187. 

25,330. 

2.466, 

126. 

4,045, 

4,672. 

3,043. 

11.696, 

734. 

453, 


9J3.89 
411.91 
743.67 
035. 18 
466.41 
563.74 
958. 78 
778.89 
990. 25 
857.44 
595.27 
569.35 
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Total. 


1,158, 435, 443.  e< 


145.470.640.81 


125,095.669.88 


14,302.461.41 


284.958,772.10 


Mr.  AIKEN.  One  other  point  occurs  to 
me,  Mr.  President.  We  sometimes  hear 
that  the  corporate  utility  companies  can 
charge  much  lower  rates  than  the  REA. 
Well,  there  are  two  reasons  for  this:  not 
only  that  the  REA  serves  territory  con- 
sidered too  thin  to  be  attractive  to  the 
corporate  utilities,  but  also,  when  the 
REA  borrows  money,  it  must  pay  the 
money  back  when  it  is  due.  However,  in 
many  instances  when  the  utility  com- 
panies borrow  money  by  Issuing  bonds, 
and  they  become  due.  the  companies  re- 
issue the  bonds  or  borrow  more  money 
with  which  to  pay  them.  Therefore,  they 
can  service  areas  for  less  than  can  the 
cooperatives  serving  the  more  sparsely 
settled  sections  of  the  countrj'. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  one  of  the  fa- 
thers, if  not  the  father,  of  REA,  has  seen 
fit  to  put  this  information  in  the  Record. 

I  think  that  these  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-managed  cooperatives  have  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  came  into  existence  only  be- 
cause private  utilities  would  not  under- 
take the  risk  envisaged  in  extending  lines 
and  service  to  sparsely  populated  areas; 
an  endeavor  that  would  yield  little  or  no 
income  for  the  companies  concerned. 

One  factor  that  should  be  kept  in  mind 
about  REA  endeavors  is  the  amount  of 
business  they  are  responsible  for  in  the 
East  and  Midwest  through  the  purchase 
of  electrical  equipment.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  companies  such  as  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse.  and  the  like,  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  REIA  for  generating 
business  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  these 
private  commercial  interests.  The  fact 
is,  REA's  have  done  much  to  help  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
REA  has  done  as  much  or  more  to  de- 
velop resources  and  increase  the  economy 


of  this  country  than  any  other  Federal 
agency. 

I  was  looking  for  the  record  of  pay- 
ments from  the  State  of  Montana,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  find  they  paid  back  $5.5 
million  on  their  REA  electric  and  tele- 
phone loans  in  advance  of  the  time  they 
became  due.  I  think  that  all  tlie  coopera- 
tives have  been  encouraged  to  do  that 
this  year  by  the  Treasury  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  wanted  to  get  all  the 
money  they  could  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible. 


VIETNAM— HOW   NOT   TO    UTILIZE 
AIRPOWER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  airfield  at  Phuc  Yen  has  finally 
been  struck,  and  because  of  statements 
made  by  those  who  have  believed  that 
airpower  and  naval  power  should  not  be 
used  to  full  advantage  in  this  war,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  colloquy  in  the 
testimony  between  the  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee and  Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  Meyers, 
who  directed  these  air  operations  in  Viet- 
nam for  some  15  months,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExcEHPT    Fbom    Testimony    by    Maj.    Gen. 
Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  TJSAF,  Retired.  Before 

PREPARE:DNESS  INVESTIGATINO  StrBCOMMnTCE, 

August  29, 1967 

PHtrC  TIN  AKD  ENEMY  AIRFIELDS 

Mr.  Kendall.  Let  me  ask  thU,  General,  so 
we  will  have  the  complete  picture. 

As  far  as  your  headquarters  was  concerned, 
were  the  more  Important  targets  recom- 
mended for  strike,  or  were  your  recom- 
mendations Influenced  or  Inhibited  In  any 
way  by  the  feeling  that  they  would  not  get 
approval:  that  you  had  recommended  them 
before  and  you  were  wasting  your  time  and 
would  make  waves  by  continuing  to  recom- 
mend them? 


General  Meyers.  Well,  I  think  that  this  In- 
fluenced our  day-to-day  recommendations, 
lets  say,  but  overall,  of  course,  we  knew  that 
we  had  recomended  these  targets,  and  that 
they  were  on  the  list,  and  that  If  they  saw 
fit  to  let  us  hit  them,  they  would.  But 
obvlotisly  we  did  not  think  it  was  a  good 
strategy  to  keep  needling  them  by  asking  to 
hit  the  Phuc  Yen  Airfield,  for  example,  every 
time  we  put  in  the  target  list  We  had  don» 
that  many  times  before  and  we  knew  that 
request  was  still  on  the  record 

Now  on  the  matter  of  the  airfield.  If  I  could 
develop  that  for  a  moment.  I  realize  that  the 
enemy  air  In  North  Vietnam  did  not  poee 
a  very  serious  threat  to  our  air  operations. 
However,  I  think  one  facet  of  that  opera- 
tion has  never  been  quite  understood,  and 
that  Is  that  it  was  always  a  potential  threat 
to  our  strike  forces.  As  a  result,  we  were 
forced  to  schedule  combat  air  patrols,  or 
fighter  sweeps,  every  time  we  went  on  a 
strike  mission. 

These  missions  represented  a  large  number 
of  airplanes.  It  was  a  defensive  technique 
which  we  had  to  use  because  If  our  fighter- 
bombers  got  shot  down,  we  were  always  In 
serious  difficulties  answering  why.  To  protect 
that  force,  to  protect  our  own  pilots,  we  had 
to  provide  them  with  air  cover. 

Literally  thousands  of  sorties  have  been 
flown  on  these  CAP  mls-slons  that  could  have 
been  flown  with  bombs  had  these  Mlg  -air- 
planes been  eliminated  from  the  scene.  Again. 
thLs  is  another  Illustration  of  how  our  air  re- 
sources were  not  being  the  most  effectivelv 
utilized  to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy 

Mr.  Kendall.  Were  the  airfields  recom- 
mended for  strike  by  your  headquarters'' 

General  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 


ARKANSAS  BASm  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR MAGNUSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  12,  1967.  the  distinguished  .senior 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Mac- 
nusonI  addressed  the  Arkansas  Ba.sln 
Development  Association  Convention  in 
Wichita,  Kans. 

His  speech  at  this  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing defined  most  clearly  the  proper  de- 
velopment and  management  of  our  avail- 
able water  resources  to  assure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  our  imperative  and  rapidly 
expanding  water  needs. 

We  are  grateful  Senator  Magnuson 
.should  come  to  Kansas  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  deep  and  rich  knowledge  of 
this  most  vital  field.     I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  his  address  on  October  12  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Democrat,  of  Washington,  at  the  Ar- 
kansas Basin  Development  Assocution 
Convention,  Wichita,  Kans. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  for  your  6th  An- 
nual Meeting.  In  the  comparatively  short 
span  of  Its  life,  this  Association  has  built  a 
fine  reputation  for  concerted,  aggressive  ac- 
tion in  suppiort  of  a  comprehensive  program 
of  water  resources  conservation  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Arkansas  Basin  In  Kansas.  And. 
of  course,  many  of  you  Individually  have  been 
prime  movers  in  this  field  for  many  long 
years.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  continue  to  put 
forth  farslghted,  vigorous,  and  sustained  ef- 
forts. There  Is  so  much  to  be  done!  How  well 
you  succeed  In  doing  it  will  have  a  most  Im- 
portant bearing  on  how  well  this  fine  part  of 
our  country — and  the  Nation-at-large — Is 
able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  critical 
years  which  He  ahead. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  concerns  through- 
out the  Nation  today — and  one  of  our  most 
formidable  tasks — is  the  proper  development 
and  management  of  our  available  water  re- 
sources to  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  all  our 
imperative  and  rapidly  expanding  water- 
related  needs.  Not  only  is  our  population 
growing  at  an  explosive  rate,  but  the  per 
capita  demand  for  water  is  also  rising  sharp- 
ly One  reason  Is  the  Increasing  concentration 
ol  population  in  urban  areas,  which  are  the 
most  difficult  to  supply.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  industrial  production,  which  re- 
quires enormous  quantities  of  water. 

Some  years  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  your  good  friend  and  mine. 
the  late  Senator  Kerr.  Our  Committee  con- 
ducted a  very  exhaustive  assessment  of  long- 
range  national  needs.  The  projections  made 
at  that  time  clearly  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  that  confronts  us^and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  course  of  events  will 
prove  them  to  be  too  low  rather  than  too 
high. 

It  was  shown  that  our  overall  demand  for 
water  will  probably  triple  within  the  next  20 
years,  and  in  many  urban  areas  might  In- 
crease as  much  as  ten-fold.  It  was  estimated, 
for  example,  that  three  Industries  alone — 
steel,  p.aper.  and  chemicals — might  require 
four  times  the  amount  of  water  that  public 
and  private  utilities  were  then  supplying  to 
all  domestic  and  industrial  users  combined 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  must  re- 
member that  something  like  65.000  gallons  of 
water  are  used  to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  90.000 
gallons  to  make  a  ton  of  ordinary  bond  pa- 
per, and  200.000  gallon.-;  to  make  a  ton  of 
synthetic  fiber.  It  was  also  foreseen  that  by 
1980  thermal  power  plants  throughout  the 
Nation  will  require  an  amount  of  cooling 
water  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  flow 
of  the  mighty  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  The 
tremendous  quantity  of  hot  water  returned 
to  our  rivers  from  these  plants  will  create 
new  problems  due  to  the  adverse  effects  of 
blgh  temperatures  on  water  quality  and 
aqu.itlc  life. 

A  new  nationwide  program.  Involving  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  all  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  concerned  in  the  water  re- 
sources field,  as  well  as  civic  groups  and  pri- 
vate Interests,  l.s  now  underway  which 
eventually  will  provide  an  up-to-date  In- 
ventory of  all  our  country's  water  resources, 
and  the  general  framework  of  action  which 
should  be  taken  to  meet.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, all  our  future  water-relattd  require- 
ments. The  Congress  Is  now  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  entire  range  of  present 


and  future  water  problems  and  explore  all 
practicable  solutions. 

Although  the  overall  supply  of  fresh  water 
which  nature  provides  Is  strictly  limited.  It 
is  considered  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs 
through  the  foreseeable  future  if  we  use  it 
wisely.  Part  of  our  problems  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  natural  supply  Is  very  unevenly 
distributed  by  nature.  Through  effective 
comprehensive  water  resources  development 
we  can  largely  compensate  for  this  maldis- 
tribution. For  one  thing,  we  can  store  up 
flood  flows  in  reservoirs  so  that  adequate  wa- 
ter will  be  available  when  and  where  we  need 
It. 

The  Importance  of  water  quality  control  Is 
sharply  increasing.  Pollution  has  become  a 
major  national  problem.  It  is  making  much 
of  our  precious  water  unfit  for  use.  Even  with 
the  highest  efficiency  in  waste  treatment 
we  can  hope  to  obtain,  there  will  be  a  large 
measure  of  pollution  which  can  only  be  dealt 
with  through  sufficient  augmentation  of 
our  streams  during  low  flow  periods  to  main- 
tain acceptable  water  quality.  This  means 
that  throughout  the  N.itlon  we  must  reserve 
part  of  the  runoff  of  our  rivers  to  serve  this 
purpose. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Sub-committee  on  Public  Works.  I  have  a 
front  seat  at  the  unfolding  drama  of  accom- 
plishment by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  departments.  State 
agencies,  and  local  interests — all  working 
closely  together  toward  the  fulfillment  of  our 
water  requirements.  I  am  continually  im- 
pressed by  how  many  people  of  real  vision 
and  solid  purpose  in  all  parts  of  our  country 
are  actively  engaged  in  this  effort — how 
vigorously  and  effectively  they  are  working. 
as  you  are  working,  for  realistic  development 
programs  which  will  enable  their  localities 
to  step  out  strongly  in  the  parade  of  national 
progress. 

It  is  one  Important  function  of  water  re- 
sources development  in  a  growing  country 
such  as  ours  to  open  up  new  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity where  young  people  can  settle  and 
apply  their  energies  and  initiative  to  the 
building  of  a  good  life.  The  engineer's  transit 
and  slide  rule  are  truly  the  weapons  of  the 
modern  frontiersmen. 

Such  new  areas  of  opportunity  are  sorely 
needed. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  our  people  are  city 
dwellers  today,  and  each  year  almost  three 
million  more,  seeking  Jobs  they  cannot  find 
elsewhere,  are  Joining  their  ranks.  Sprawling. 
congested  urban-industrial  complexes  are  ex- 
panding at  a  phenomenal  rate.  Within  their 
steel  and  concrete  confines  we  find  most  of 
our  serious  environmental  health  hazards, 
and  the  conditions  that  breed  social  conflict 
and  crime.  They  are  the  major  pollutors  of 
our  streams  and  lakes.  One  of  these  megi- 
lopoU — or  strip  cities — now  stretches  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Washington. 
D.C.  to  Boston — a  span  of  well  over  600  miles. 
Some  18  similar  unwieldy  concentrations  are 
mushrooming  In  other  parts  of  the  country— 
along  the  western  and  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  for  instance  ,  .  in  the  De- 
troit area  .  .  along  Lake  Erie  ...  in  the 
Upper  Ohio  Valley  ...  on  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia coast  ...  to  name  a  few  of  them. 

Shall  this  blighting  migration  of  our  grow- 
ing population  to  the  megalopoll  continue 
unabated?  Or  shall  we,  through  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  full  poten- 
tial of  our  river  basins,  provide  the  means 
to  reverse  it — to  revitalize  the  towns  and 
villages  and  rural  areas  of  our  countryside, 
encourage  the  building  of  new  self-sust.iin- 
Ing  communities,  and  make  possible  a  more 
satisfying,  more  truly  productive  life  for  the 
oncoming  millions  of  Americans' 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  progressive 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  for  flood  control,  power,  navigation. 
Irrigation,  and  other  purposes  affords  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished.  It  has 
paced  and  supported  tremendous  economic 


expansion.  Abundant,  low  cost  electric  energy 
sparked  the  establishment  of  the  Basin's 
great  aluminum  Industry,  and  many  other 
new  manufacturing  enterprises.  buslnesEes. 
and  commercial  activities  throughout  the 
region.  Irrigation  has  already  brought  pro- 
ductivity to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  good  but  formerly  dry  land,  providing 
bountiful  opportunities  for  the  creation  of 
prosperous  family  farms,  new  businesses,  and 
affluent  new  communities.  Slackwater  navi- 
gation is  also  helping  to  open  up  new  areas 
of  opportunity  by  i>rovldliig  low-cost  trans- 
portation to  serve  the  needs  of  aigrlculture 
and  waterside  industry  When  the  Snake 
River  dams  now  under  construction  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  completed,  barge  nav- 
igation will  be  open  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
480  miles  upstream  to  Clarkston.  Washing- 
ton, and  Lewiston.  Idaho.  Booming  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  lakes  created  to  conserve 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  becoming  an  asset  of  increasing 
importance  to  the  whole  region,  both  in 
terms  of  economic  advantage  and  the  well- 
being  of  Its  people. 

The  Arkansas  Basin  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
similar  transformation.  Of  the  42  reservoirs 
In  the  Basin's  active  program.  20  have  already 
been  placed  in  operation  Five  of  them  are  lo- 
cated here  In  southern  Kansas.  Ten  more — 
one  of  them.  Marion.  In  your  Immediate 
area — are  under  construction,  and  two  of 
these,  including  Marlon,  will  be  completed 
In  1968.  Of  the  remaining  reservoirs,  funds 
for  completion  of  planning  are  available  on 
four,  and  planning  Is  underway  on  three 
others  These  reservoirs  are  conserving  water 
for  municipal  supply,  navigation,  quality  im- 
provement, irrigation,  and  all  other  beneficial 
uses.  They  have  already  prevented  over  H72 
million  flood  losses — and  In  the  meantime 
have  become  a  water  playground — 13  million 
visitors  last  year,  of  which  over  1,700,000  were 
hosted  by  your  five  reservoirs.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  expects  to  have  the  450-mlle  canal- 
ization of  the  Arkansas  up  to  the  vicinity 
of  Tulsa  completed  by  1970  Substantial  prog- 
ress has  already  been  made  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  ports  and  industrial  parks  along 
the  river — the  non-Federal  facilities  needed 
to  attract  and  sustain  large-scale  private 
enterprise. 

You  people  of  southern  Kansas  have  made 
It  clear  that  you  are  going  to  continue  to 
plan  and  work  for  the  further  development  of 
your  part  of  the  great  Arkansas  Basin  In  order 
to  realize  its  full  potential  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  skill  and  vigor  with  which  you  plan 
for  the  future.  You  have  a  number  of  im- 
portant advantages  over  some  of  the  older 
developed  areas.  For  one  thing,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  their  experience,  the  lessons 
of  their  oversights  and  shortcomings  Here 
In  southern  Kansas  you  have  extensive  space, 
rivers,  ground  water,  and  other  resoiu-ces  not 
yet  put  to  full  use.  You  still  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  avoid  over-concentrations  of 
population,  wasteful  abuses  of  resources,  and 
uncoordinated  development  which  works  at 
cross-purposes. 

You  have  the  opp>ortunlty  to  preserve  and 
enhance  a  better  balance  between  man  and 
nature  than  can  ever  be  achieved  by  some 
older  areas  which  have  allowed  that  balance 
to  be  destroyed.  You  can  select,  from  among 
your  streams  and  valleys  and  hills  and  plains, 
those  which  are  to  be  developed  for  produc- 
tive use  and  those  which  are  to  be  left  unde- 
veloped for  other,  perhaps  less  economical, 
but  equally  essential  uses — for  example,  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  environment  and 
the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Corjjs  of  Engi- 
neers Is  Investigating  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tending navigation  into  this  area  by  two 
routes — up  the  Verdigris  and  Arkansas  "to  the 
vicinity  of  this  city,  and  by  way  of  the  Grand 
(Neosho).  If  such  a  waterway  should  be 
found  feasible  and  built.  It  would  provide 
you  with  the  means  of  getting  your  wheat 
to  the  sea  by  low-cost  barge  transportation. 
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and  In  other  ways  would  be  of  real  advantage 
In  promoting  the  further  economic  develop- 
ment of  southern  Kansas.  We  In  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  are  seeking  a  similar  extension  of 
our  navigation  system  from  the  present  head 
of  aavl^tlon  on  the  lower  Columbia  to 
Wenatchee,  Washington,  In  order  that  the 
Interest*  of  the  Interior  of  the  State  might 
be  better  served. 

Although  a  high  priority  Item  on  your 
agenda  is  the  completion  of  the  authorized 
program  In  this  area,  undoubtedly  optimum 
development  of  Its  water  resources  to  meet 
expanding  needs  will  eventually — a  few 
decades  from  now  If  not  earlier — require 
many  more  reservoirs  than  those  now  In- 
cluded In  that  program,  and  that  fact  should 
be  taken  Into  full  consideration  In  all  your 
planning. 

In  too  many  places  throughout  the  coun- 
try, when  the  requirement  for  more  reser- 
voirs has  become  critically  manifest,  it  has 
been  discovered  too  late  that  the  best  sites 
have  already  been  preempted  by  residential 
and  industrial  development  and  are  out-of- 
bounds  economically.  Don't  let  that  happen 
to  you!  Adequate  sites  ought  to  be  identified 
as  far  as  possible  in  advance  of  the  need 
for  them,  and  timely  action  taken  to  reserve 
them  lor  future  water  conservation.  Your 
positive  leadership  In  this  effort  will  pay  high 
dividends   in    years    to   come. 

Here  in  southern  Kansas  you  have  the 
water  and  the  good  land  which  could  make 
it  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  areas  of  ex- 
panding opportunity — a  powerful  magnet  to 
help  slow  and  reverse  the  migration  of  our 
population  to  the  megalopoll.  But  It  will 
never  be  enough  to  sit  back  and  say.  "Here 
are  all  the  potential  advantages  that  devel- 
oped water  resources  can  confer  on  an  in- 
dividual and  a  community.  Here  are  the  good 
water  and  the  fruitful  land — come  and  get 
them." 

Little  will  really  be  accomplished  unless 
local  Initiative  is  employed  to  the  maximum 
extent  in  a  positive  program  to  create  Jobs 
and  businesses  which  will  attract  people  to 
the  region — to  undertake  the  actual  build- 
ing of  new  communities  where  people  can 
come  and  make  a  good  living  and  at  the 
same  time  live  a  good  life — communities 
which  might  well  be  based  on  your  fine  reser- 
voirs. Tour  own  vigorous  and  farslghted 
enterprise  Is  the  real  key  to  the  future  With 
everyone  working  together  in  a  cooperative 
spirit,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  Arkansas  Basin  in  Kansas 
Your  Association  has  a  busy  and  rewarding 
role  to  play  in  mobilizing  and  fostering  such 
participation  and  cooperation.  I  am  fully 
confident  that  you  will  continue  to  play  it 
well. 


NATIONAL  OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE 
ON  RURAL  YOUTH— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  PEARSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  National  Outloolc  Confer- 
ence on  Rural  Youth  on  the  subject  of 
Revitalizing  Rural  America:  Problems 
and  Promises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  I  delivered  on  this  date,  October 
26.  1967.  in  Washington.  DC,  at  the 
Departmental  Auditorium,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

REvrrALiziNC  Ritbai.  AMtaiiCA:  PROPLrMs  and 
Promises 

(Statement  by  Senator  James  B.  Pearson  at 
National  Outlook  Conference  on  Rural 
Youth.  October  26,  1967.  Washington.  DC.) 
First  let  me  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  for 

me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 


you  this  morning  as  a  participant  in  the 
National  Outlook  Conference  on  Rural  Youth. 
Second,  I  want  to  commend  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  other  Departments  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  taking  the  initiative 
In  sponsoring  thle  most  worthwhile  confer- 
ence. As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  also  a«  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  I  often  find 
myself  In  disagreement  with  the  Executive 
Branch.  Therefore,  it  Is  particularly  gratify- 
ing when  we  find  ourselves  on  common 
ground. 

The  theme  of  this  conference  is,  "New  Pros- 
pects for  Rural  Youth."  And  I  would  suggest 
that  the  most  promising  new  prospect  for 
rural  youth  is  the  growing  national  commit- 
ment to  the  revitallsnatlon  of  rural  America. 
It  Is  too  early  to  tell  precisely  where  this  new 
commitment  will  take  us.  but  there  Is  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  there  is  growing  na- 
tional consensus  on  the  need  to  stimulate 
the  social  and  economic  development  of  rural 
communities. 

Rural  America  has  been  plagued  with  prob- 
lems for  a  good  many  years,  but  Ironically  It 
Is  the  great  trouble  In  the  urban  rather  than 
the  rural  areas  which  has  finally  caused  us 
to  more  clearly  see  and  understand  the  dlfB- 
cultles  of  the  countryside  and  small  towns. 
The  headllnee  of  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  made  all  of  us  painfully  aware  of  the 
gigantic  social  and  economic  problems  of 
urban  America.  And  the  term,  "crisis  of  the 
cities"  has  come  into  common  uaage — a  crisis 
described  in  terms  of  festering  slums,  rising 
crime  rates,  disintegrating  families,  chronic 
unemployment,  racial  tension,  congested 
streets,  polluted  air  and  contaminated  water. 
We  have  now  begun  to  recognize  that  many 
of  these  problems  can  be  traced  to  the  over- 
crowding of  people  and  the  excessive  concen- 
tration of  Industry  Into  a  few  great  metro- 
politan centers.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  ef- 
fective approaches  to  dealing  with  the  crisis 
of  the  cities  Is  to  devise  programs  which  will 
have  the  effect,  hopefully,  of  slowing  down 
or  at  least  better  controlling  the  great  rural 
to  urban  migration  which  has  for  several 
decades  continued  to  depopulate  the  coun- 
tryside and  small  towns  and  to  swell  the 
population  of  our  already  overcrowded  cities 
The  long,  hot  urban  summer  of  1967  has 
proven  to  be  something  of  a  catalyst,  and  we 
have  begun  to  accept  the  Idea  that  as  we 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
the  challenge  is  not  simply  to  make  the  cities 
more  efficient  and  more  livable  for  more  and 
more  people,  but  how  to  keep  more  and  more 
people  from  crowding  Into  them. 

Increasingly  we  are  coming  to  realize  that 
the  old  assumption  that  the  migration  from 
the  country  to  the  city  represents  the  first 
step  up  the  ladder  of  economic  opportunity 
and  social  advancement  simply  isn't  valid 
For  in  reality  far  too  many  of  the  rural  poor 
have  crowded  into  the  deteriorated  sections 
of  the  large  cities  where  they  have  become 
entrapped  by  their  own  lack  of  skills  and  by 
the  pressure  from  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities which  seek  to  Isolate  the  slum  popula- 
tion in  physical  ghettos.  What  was  to  be  their 
economic  salvation  became  their  prison,  and 
Ill-equipped  to  resist  the  depersonalizing 
forces  of  the  city,  their  sense  of  personal  and 
social  responsibility  is  dulled.  As  the  dark- 
ness of  despair  crowds  out  the  light  of  hope 
they  are  demoralized  and  devoured  by  the 
contagion  of  their  slum  environment. 

The  rural  exodus  Is  not,  of  course,  com- 
pwsed  only  of  the  poor  and  unskilled.  It  also 
Includes  the  talented  youth  and  the  highly 
educated.  And  because  of  this  the  rural  com- 
munities are  being  bled  of  their  best  human 
talent  and  most  productive  economic  re- 
sources. In  a  cycle  that  continually  feeds  upon 
Itself:  the  loss  of  i>eople  means  a  loss  of  local 
Income  and  the  gap  between  the  actual  tax 
base  and  the  costs  of  public  services  Is 
widened.  Rural  communities  are  already 
stretched  to  the  limit  to  provide  the  public 
resources  to  educate  their  children,  but  after 


they  have  been  educated  the  youth  move  to 
other  areas  because  of  a  lack  of  local  eco- 
nomic opf)ortunlty  and  social  amenities. 

But  this  in  turn  magnifies  the  problem 
because  it  is  the  talented  and  educated 
youth  who  could  best  provide  the  initiative 
and  leadership  to  revitalize  the  community. 
Ironically,  the  rural  areas  are  subsidizing 
the  cities  by  the  continuing  export  of  their 
educated  youth. 

Thus,  we  have  begun  to  see  the  whole 
question  of  our  rural-urban  balance  in  a 
new  perspective.  And  because  more  and 
more  people  are  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
see  we  are  now  in  the  early  stages  of  a  na- 
tional debate  centering  on  the  question  of 
how  we  can  better  control  and  moderate  the 
great  rural  migration  to  the  cities.  This  de- 
bate win  continue  for  several  years  and  It 
will  provide  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
characteristics  of  our  present  society  and  to 
raise  fundamental  questions  about  the  type 
of  society  we  want  to  build  In  the  future.  I 
am  confident  that  out  of  this  national  de- 
bate will  come  a  series  of  public  policy  de- 
cisions which  will  have  a  major  Influence 
on  the  development  of  our  society  for  sev- 
eral decades  to  come  Hopefully  those  policy 
decisions  will  be  the  correct  ones. 

This  then  is  the  promise  of  the  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  revitalizing  rural  Amer- 
ica. Now  let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  will  be  encountered  as  we  seek  to 
translate  this  general  goal  Into  practical 
reality 

The  basic  problem.  T  think,  is  represented 
by  the  challenge  of  the  long-held  beliefs 
and  notions  about  what  constitutes  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Despite  the 
growing  national  acceptance  of  the  Idea  that 
the  rural  to  urban  shift  has  gotten  out  of 
hand.  I  don't  think  we  have  really  come  to 
grips  with  many  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions which  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  For  example,  despite  the  uneasiness 
about  the  continuing  concentration  of  peo- 
ple and  economic  resources  into  relatively 
few  highly  urbanized  areas,  we  still  tend 
to  assume  that  the  social  and  economic 
forces  which  underlie  this  concentration  are 
not  only  Inevitable  but  basically  desirable 
over  the  long  run.  In  short,  we  are  still  some- 
thing of  two  minds  on  this  subject  Our 
doubts  about  the  undesirable  effects  of  miis- 
slve  urbanization  tend  to  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  general  expression  of  a  century-old  ar- 
ticle of  faith  that  this  overall  movement  to- 
ward a  highly  concentrated,  urbanized  fn- 
clety  represents  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

And.  of  course,  it  Is  true  that  the  forces 
which  underlie  the  rural  to  urban  migration 
do  represent  progress  In  a  very  meaning- 
ful sense.  But  the  massive  and  hideous  slums 
and  the  deteriorating  rural  communities 
which  are  the  product  of  these  forces  are 
damning  testimony  to  our  inability  to  dif- 
fuse this  progress  throughout  the  entire 
p>opulatlon. 

Thus,  what  I  want  to  emphasize  here  is 
that  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  more 
than  pay  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  achieving 
a  more  desirable  rural-urban  balance,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  discard  many  of  our 
attitudes  and  traditional  dogmas  and  take 
a  completely  new  look  at  the  forces  which 
have  shaped  our  present  social  and  economic 
structure. 

In  this  effort  to  overcome  these  old  stereo- 
typed attitudes  and  beliefs,  it  is  absolutely 
vital  that  we  develop  the  best  possible  In- 
formation and  data.  We  already  know  a  great 
deal,  but  we  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more. 
We  need  to  know  in  more  precise  detail  those 
factors  which  influence  industrial  plant  lo- 
cation. We  need  to  know  more  about  what 
conditions  are  necessary  to  assure  efficient 
operations  of  industries  outside  our  metro- 
politan areas.  We  need  to  know  more  about 
the  economic  costs  and  Inefficiencies  asso- 
ciated with  the  concentration  of  people  end 
economic  resources  in  the  giant  metropolitan 
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complexes.  We  need  to  know  more  about  why 
people  migrate  from  one  area  to  another.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  the  htiman  and 
natural  resources  that  are  currently  available 
throughout  rural  communities  of  America. 
In  short,  we  need  a  vast  array  of  new  data 
and  theoretical  explanations  concerning  the 
whys  and  hows  of  economic  growth  and  pop- 
ulation distribution. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think 
this  conference  Is  so  valuable  because  one  of 
its  purposes  Is  to  encourage  the  diseemina- 
tlon  of  Information  and  data  that  we  now 
have  and  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  fu- 
ture studies  and  analyses  and  the  continuing 
exchange  of  this  Information  among  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental  groups 
which  are  Interested  In  this  whole  question 
of  rural  economic  development. 

Now,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  Identify  some  of  the  specific 
steps  that  I  think  should  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  this  effort  to  revitalize  our  rural  conamu- 
iiiiles. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  rural  areas  need 
more  Jobs.  Unless  we  can  actually  begin  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Jobs  available  In  our 
rural  communities,  nothing  else  that  we  can 
do  win  have  any  meaningful  or  lasting  effect. 
In  this  connection.  I  would  Just  like  to  brief- 
ly mention  the  Rtual  Job  Development  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Harris  and  myself  In 
July  of  this  year.  This  bill  provides  a  series 
of  tax  incentives  designed  to  attract  new  Job- 
creating  industries  Into  rural  communities. 
I  am,  of  course,  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill 
has  been  extremely  well  received  In  the  Con- 
gress and  we  have  been  most  encouraged  by 
the  expression  of  support  we  have  received 
from  all  around  the  country.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  we  can  get  early  and  favorable 
action  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Second,  we  must  expand  educational  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas,  particularly  those 
types  of  programs  Involving  vocational-tech- 
nical training.  New  Industries  can  survive  In 
rural  communities  only  if  they  are  able  to 
count  upon  a  skilled  labor  force. 

Third,  we  need  a  better  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  business  firms  which  are 
Interested  In  developing  a  new  enterprise  In 
rural  areas.  The  type  of  capital  that  is  needed 
to  finance  new  industries  is  oftentimes  sim- 
ply not  available  outside  the  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

Fourth,  we  have  got  to  substantially  im- 
prove the  quantity  and  quality  of  available 
housing.  One  of  the  first  problems  that 
smaller  towns  encounter  In  their  efforts  to 
attract  new  industry  Is  a  shortage  of  hous- 
ing. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  Government  must  do  a 
better  Job  than  It  Is  now  doing  to  achieve 
a  more  equitable  geographical  distribution 
In  the  spending  and  procurement  programs. 
This  Is  particularly  Important  In  regard  to 
the  awarding  of  research  and  development 
grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  The 
present  pattern  of  distribution  of  funds  ac- 
tually tends  to  encourage  the  concentration 
of  people,  talent  and  economic  resources  In 
a  relatively  few  areas.  This  Is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  more  of  these  grants  can't 
go  to  the  small  regional  and  community 
colleges.  The  strengthening  of  these  insti- 
tutions will  have  many  Indirect  but  impor- 
tant ramifications  throughout  the  surround- 
ing community. 

Sixth,  we  must  stop  treating  the  problems 
of  rural  and  urban  areas  as  separate  and 
distinct.  Although  manifested  in  different 
ways,  tlie  problems  are  interrelated  and 
have  common  causes.  Thus,  it  is  essential 
that  we  develop  more  effective  coordination 
of  Federal  Government  programs — particu- 
larly those  concerned  with  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  reduction  of  poverty. 

And  seventh  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  a  fresh,  new  effort  to  strengthen  the  In- 
stitution of  the  family  farm.  I  want  to  stress 
this  point  because  a  number  of  people  who 


are  stressing  the  need  for  a  better  rural- 
urban  balance  are  saying  that  the  continu- 
ing exodus  from  the  farm  cannot  be  stopped, 
and.  In  effect.  I  think,  have  written  off  the 
family  farm  as  a  viable  institution.  Now  It 
would  be  neither  possible  or  desirable  to  at- 
tempt to  freeze  the  farm  fxipulatlon  at  the 
present  level,  but  to  argue  that  we  can't  do 
anything  to  substantially  alter  the  present 
trend  is  the  very  same  tyf>e  of  economic 
fatalism  which  we  have  got  to  overcome  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  make  any  substantial 
progress  towaj-d  a  better  rural-urban  bal- 
ance. We  must  strengthen  the  family  farm 
not  only  because  it  Is  a  valuable  socio- 
economic Institution  but  because  it  Is  the 
base  on  which  so  many  of  our  smaller  towns 
and  cities  depend. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  need 
to  do  now.  But  as  the  debate  on  how  to 
achieve  a  more  sensible  riu'al-urban  bal- 
ance continues,  hopefully  new  proposals 
will  be  generated.  And  in  this  connection 
I  would  close  by  urging  each  and  every  one 
of  you  to  renew  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
rural  youth  and  to  help  stimulate  discus- 
sion at  the  local  level  as  to  what  individual 
citizens  and  private  groups,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  can  do  to  broaden  the 
social  and  economic  opportunities  of  rural 
America  and  thereby  Improve  the  quality 
of  American  society.  Your  work  Is  absolutely 
vital  to  this  whole  effort  and  I  believe  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  your  direct  participa- 
tion In  meeting  one  of  the  most  demanding 
but  also  exlctlng,  challenges  of  our  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  as  long  as  may  be  required  for  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAS  THE  GUIDING  PRINCIPLE  OF 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  BE- 
COME "BUY  AMERICAN?" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly,  and  adversely, 
on  the  about-face  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  F-5  air- 
craft to  Peru. 

When  the  Peruvians  originally  ap- 
proached the  United  States  with  a  re- 
quest to  buy  F-5's  some  months  ago. 
they  were  told  quite  properly  that  we 
were  opposed  to  making  the  sale. 

They  then  went  to  the  British  in  an 
attempt  to  buy  some  Canberra  bombers. 
The  British  were  prepared  to  make  the 
sale,  but  the  United  States,  again  quite 
properly,  exercised  its  rights  under  the 
end-use  agreement  by  which  British 
manufacture  of  the  Canberra  was  li- 
censed, and  vetoed  that  sale. 

The  Peruvians  then  went  to  the  French 
to  buy  some  Mirage  V  aircraft.  At  this 
point,  the  United  States  had  no  leverage 
left,  and  the  State  Department  pivoted 
around  180  degrees  from  its  original  posi- 
tion. It  told  the  Peruvians  that  they  could 
buy  F-5's  after  all,  for  delivery  in  1969- 
'70.  which  is  about  what  the  lead  time  on 
F-5's  is.  anyway. 

Now,  according  to  press  reports  over 
the  weekend,  the  Peruvian  Government, 
in  a  crowning  ironical  culmination  of  the 
Department's  flip-flop,  has  politely  said 
"No,  thank  you"  to  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  State  Department,  after 
having  started  out  following  the  correct 


policy,  it  has  now  publicly  abandoned  its 
position  and,  in  the  process,  has  infuri- 
ated the  British,  who  are  the  closest  and 
most  reliable  friends  we  have  left. 

The  British  were  imderstandably  an- 
noyed when  we  vetoed  the  sale  of  Can- 
berras.  but  they  recognized  that  we  acted 
within  our  legal  rights  and  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  which,  though  they  disagreed 
with  it,  at  least  up  to  that  point  had  the 
virtue  of  consistency.  We  have  now 
deserted  our  own  policy,  and  have  as 
much  as  said  to  the  British :  "We  will  not 
allow  you  to  sell  Canberras.  but  we  will, 
ourselves,  sell  F-5's,  in  order  to  block  the 
French." 

We  have  said,  in  effect,  to  the  Peru- 
vians, and  to  all  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, "Don't  take  us  too  seriously  when  we 
talk  about  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  urgent  need 
for  internal  reforms,  and  rapid  economic 
growth  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  for 
we  don't  take  aU  that  too  seriously  our- 
selves. Our  guiding  principle,  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it.  Is  'Buy  American.' 
Don't  believe  us  if  we  turn  you  down 
the  first  time,  we'll  come  around  in  the 
end  if  you  find  another  source  of  supply." 

Little  wonder  that  John  M.  Goshko, 
Latin  American  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Post,  should  reply  from 
Lima: 

Washington's  about-face  on  the  sale  of  the 
F-5  has  touched  off  a  wave  of  undisguised 
chortling  in  Peruvian  political  and  press 
circles  about  what  Is  regarded  here  as  the 
hypocrisy  and  inconsistency  of  the  U.S 
position. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Goshko's  article  may  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22,   1967] 

PERtrviANS   Spuhn  U.S.   Ojteb   To   Sell   F-5 

Jets  as  Too  Late 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Lima,  October  21. — In  an  effort  to  forestall 
Peruvian  purchase  of  French  supersonic  Mi- 
rage Jets,  the  United  States  has  formally 
offered  Peru  the  U.S.  F-5  jet,  only  to  have  the 
proposal  rejected 

The  action  came  in  the  wake  of  this  week's 
announcement  In  Washington  that  the 
Johnson  Adm^iulstration  was  reversing  Its 
long-standing  ban  on  the  sale  of  F-5s  to 
Latin  American  countries  and  would  con- 
sider Latin  purchase  requests  for  delivery 
in  1969  or  1970. 

In  Peru's  case,  it  was  learned,  the  initiative 
went  even  further.  On  Thursday,  Ernesto 
Siracusa,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy here,  called  on  President  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry  to  propose  that  Peru  buy  the 
F-5  Instead  of  the  French  Mirage. 

Belaunde  Is  understood  to  have  replied 
that  although  the  F-5  was  the  plane  origi- 
nally desired  by  the  Peruvian  Air  Force,  the 
U.S.  offer  came  too  late.  This  strengthened 
the  hints  dropped  in  recent  days  by  Peruvian 
officials  that  the  deal  with  France  already 
has  been  concluded. 

The  general  belief  here  Is  that  the  pur- 
chase involves  15  or  16  planes  These  are  sup- 
posed to  Include  12  Mirage  fighter-bombers 
and  3  or  4  Mirage  trainers. 

Meanwhile.  Washington's  about-face  on 
the  sale  of  the  F-5  has  touched  off  a  wave  of 
undisguised  chortling  In  Peruvian  political 
and  press  circles  about  what  is  regarded  here 
as  the  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency  of  the 
U.S.  position.  It  also  Is  known  to  have  caused 
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great  gloom  among  U.S.  embassy  and  AID 
officials  who  feel  the  action  has  seriously 
undermined  their  ability  to  Influence  the 
Peruvian  government  on  matters  related  to 
the  jet  deji. 

The  United  States  had  feared  that  the 
acquisition  of  supersojiic  planes  by  one  Latin 
country  would  spur  similar  purchases 
throughout  the  area  and  divert  money 
needed  for  development  Into  a  regional  arms 
race. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  the  Peru- 
vian government,  under  heavy  pressure  from 
Its  armed  forces,  was  nevertheless  deter- 
mined to  buy  supersonic  planes,  the  United 
States  mounted  a  strenuous  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  sale.  It  tied  a  warning  not  to  buy 
the  planes  to  negotiations  for  a  loan  and 
even  hinted  at  a  possible  cutback  of  other 
U.S  aid  to  Peru. 

However.  Belaunde  decided  he  needed  the 
support  of  his  armed  forces  even  more  than 
he  needs  U.S.  aid.  Now,  in  the  wake  of  re- 
ports that  at  least  one  other  Latin  country, 
Brazil.  U  negotiating  with  the  French  for 
Mirages.  Washington  has  decided  to  start 
selling  the  F-5  In  Latin  America. 

The  apparent  Justification  is  that  since 
the  United  States  cannot  prevent  the  Intro- 
duction of  supersonic  warplanes  into  the 
area.  It  should  become  the  prime  supplier  of 
them.  This  would  make  the  Latins  depend- 
ent on  the  United  States  for  training  and 
for  replacement  parts,  thereby  theoretically 
allowing  Washington  some  control  over  the 
planes  employment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  Punta 
del  Este  last  April,  the  Presidents  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  including  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  Peru,  joined  in  a 
somewhat  turgid  declaration  which 
nonetheless  contains  this  succinct  sen- 
tence: "Latin  America  will  eliminate  un- 
necessary- military  expenditures."  No 
wonder  there  is  a  credibility  gap — and 
not  just  in  the  United  States. 

The  argument  to  which  the  State  De- 
partment resorts  to  justify  its  reversal 
of  policy  is  that  if  we  do  not  sell  F-5's.  the 
French  will  sell  Mirages.  From  this,  the 
Department  also  argues  that  since  the 
Peruvians  are  determined  to  acquire 
modern  jet  aircraft,  it  is  better  to  sell 
them  F-5's,  which  are  cheaper,  slower. 
and  generally  less  sophisticated  than 
Mirages.  Finally,  it  is  said  that  the  sale 
of  P-5's  preserves  US  influence  with  the 
Ptruvian  Air  Force,  maintains  the  de- 
pendence of  that  air  force  on  the  United 
States  for  spare  parts  and  training,  and 
prevents  the  Intrusion  of  French  military 
Influence  in  the  area. 

None  of  these  arguments  holds  wat^r. 
I  have  not  heard  anyone  seriously'  dis- 
pute the  proposition  that  the  acquisition 
of  expensive,  sophisticated,  modern 
weapons  is  a  squander  of  the  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  of  Latin  American 
CO im tries;  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  in  con- 
flict with  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
our  own  foreign  policy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, where  hundreds  of  millions  of 
our  own  dollare  are  being  contributed 
each  year  to  promote  economic  growth 
south  of  our  borders. 

It  follows  that  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  be  supplying  expen.sive.  sophisti- 
cated military  equipment  to  Latin 
America. 

If  the  Latin  Americans,  either  through 
undue  influence  of  their  own  military 
establishments    or    a    mlsperccptlon    of 


their  true  self-interest,  are  nonetheless 
determined  to  acquire  such  equipment 
from  other  sources,  they  must  accept  the 
consequences.  Peru  is  a  sovereign  nation, 
and  can  do  what  it  wants  to  with  its 
own  resources.  But  the  United  States 
should  not  be  a  party  to  the  squandering 
of  these  resources  by  agreeing  to  sell 
Peru,  or  other  poor  nations  of  Latin 
American,  F-5's.  To  argue,  as  the  State 
Department  does,  that  otherwise  Peru 
would  squander  even  more  resources,  is 
like  justifying  a  sale  of  marihuana,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  purchaser  would 
otherwise  buy  heroin. 

I  completely  fail  to  understand  the 
horror  with  which  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  view  any  prospect  of 
an  intrusion  of  European  influence  in 
Latin  America.  One  would  think  they  re- 
gard the  area  as  the  private  preserve  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  many  Latin 
Americans  do  think  they  regard  it  that 
way.  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  handi- 
caps under  which  the  United  States 
labors  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  at  all  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  which  the 
United  States  supposedly  gains  from  its 
presumed  influence  with  the  Latin 
American  military.  There  may  have  been 
an  instance  in  recent  years  when  this  in- 
fluence proved  a  source  of  restraint,  but 
it  does  not  readily  come  to  mind. 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  problem.s 
the  United  States  faces  in  Latin  America 
is  its  popular  identification  with  the  mili- 
tary. If  we  were  to  loosen  some  of  these 
ties,  we  would  disappoint  some  colonels 
and  even  some  junta  governments,  but 
we  would  do  a  great  deal  to  rehabilitate 
ourselves  with  the  people  at  large,  who 
are  going  to  have  more  to  say.  in  the  long 
pull,  about  the  future  of  Latin  America 
than  the  colonels. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  about  supplying  economic  aid 
to  Peru  In  the  light  of  these  aircraft  pur- 
chases. Apparently,  the  Department  had 
decided  that  It  really  could  not  justify 
an  aid  program  if  Peru  bought  Mirage 
V's;  then  subsequently  found  that  It 
could  justify  an  aid  program  if  she 
bought  F-5's  from  us.  But  the  F-5  sale 
is  now  off,  by  Peru's  choice  Will  the  De- 
partment now  revert  to  a  "no  more  aid" 
stance? 

The  Department  has  thus  contrived 
for  Itself  a  conundrum  which  it  will  as- 
suredly face  not  only  in  Peru,  but  also  in 
Brazil  and  other  countries,  for  no  one 
should  be  so  naive  as  to  suppose  that  if 
these  planes  are  ofifered  to  Peru,  we  can 
then  avoid  offering  them  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  as  well. 

Behind  the  Department's  reasoning, 
there  must  be  the  thought  that  a  cutoff 
of  aid  could  be  avoided  by  selling  F-5's. 
whereas  a  cutoff  could  not  be  avoided 
if  the  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  and  others 
bought  Mirages. 

This  is  really  the  most  appallingly  cyn- 
ical part  of  the  whole  sordid  business.  It 
amounts  to  saying.  "We'll  give  you  aid  if 
you  waste  your  resources  on  something 
we  sell,  but  not  if  you  waste  them  on 
something  others  sell."  What  could  be 
more  calculated  to  destroy  faith  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  reinforce 


the  image  of  the  United  States  as  "Mr 
Money  Bags?" 

It  is  unfortunate,  potentially  tragic 
that  things  have  reached  this  pass,  i 
have  never  believed  that  the  aid  program 
gave  us  very  much  leverage  anyway,  or 
that  we  ought  to  attempt  to  achieve  our 
objectives  by  threatening  to  cut  off  aid. 
Such  threats  usually  do  no  more  than 
give  offense  to  the  threatened  party  and 
provide  him  with  an  added  reason  to  do 
what  he  intended  to  do  anyway,  just  to 
show  his  independence.  Specifically,  I  do 
not  believe  a  threat  to  cut  off  aid'  could 
have  prevented  the  Peruvian-French 
deal  for  Mirages. 

However,  there  is  more  than  one  way 
to  get  a  point  across.  In  the  days  before 
the  aid  program  became  an  all-purpose 
crutch,  diplomats  used  to  have  a  decree 
of  subtlety  and  Imagination. 

Furthermore,  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
macy by  blackmail  works  both  ways.  Just 
as  we  should  not  threaten  the  Peruvians, 
we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
threatened  by  them  or  by  nightmare 
visions  of  our  own  making  should  they 
choose  to  disregard  our  advice. 

To  sum  up:  The  United  States  was 
correct  in  its  first  refusal  to  sell  the 
Peruviaiis  F-5's  It  was  correct  in  exer- 
cising its  rights  under  the  end-use  agiee- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  British  Can- 
berras.  But  when  the  Peruvians  turned  to 
the  French,  we  should  never  have  re- 
sorted to  the  indignity  of  reversing  our 
own  position  and  offering  them  F-5s 
instead.  We  should  have  stuck  by  our 
principles,  and  taken  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  reiterate  that,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  own  aid  program,  we 
intended  to  be  guided  by  it. 

In  this  connection,  CIAP— the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress— has  every  right,  in  review- 
ing Peru's  economic  development  pro- 
gram, to  look  at  how  Peru  is  using  its 
own  resources.  In  negotiating  aid  pro- 
grams with  Peru,  the  United  States  has 
similar  rights.  If  It  appears  that  Peru, 
or  any  other  country,  is  not  using  its 
resources  wisely,  there  ought  not  to  be 
vei-y  much  aid. 

And,  if  we  really  want  to  prevent  a  new 
arms  race  for  expensive  jet  aircraft  in 
Latin  America,  this  it  seems  to  me.  would 
have  been  the  place  to  take  our  stand.  I 
daresay  it  would  have  had  a  very  sober- 
ing effect  throughout  Latin  America  if 
the  United  States  had  said  plainly  to 
Peru.  "Look  to  the  French,  if  you  will, 
for  your  jets,  and  look  to  them  also  for 
your  aid." 

If  we  would  only  take  that  simple 
position  once  and  stick  to  it.  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect 
around  the  hemisphere.  At  best,  it  would 
reinvlgorate  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
At  worst,  it  would  save  us  a  good  deal 
of  money.  Either  way,  it  would  restore 
our  self-respect — and  incidentally,  make 
us  a  good  many  friends  among  the  little 
people  of  the  hemisphere. 


War.  There  are  no  patriotic  slogans  be- 
ing bandied  about  such  as  "Making  the 
World  Safe  for  Democracy"  or  "Remem- 
ber the  Maine."  Also,  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  war  songs  being  sung  anywhere 
in  America  relating  to  our  GI's  and  air- 
men fighting  in  Vietnam  is  strongly  in- 
dicative of  how  unpopular  our  involve- 
ment in  this  civil  war  has  become.  To 
the  contrary,  anti-Vietnam  war  songs 
are  popular  among  young  Americans  in 
some  of  our  universities. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  n,  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  and  even  in  the  Mexican 
War,  which  was  also  an  unpopular  war, 
there  were  war  songs  and  parades  with 
bands  playing  martial  music.  There  is 
nothing  like  that  in  America  now.  The 
Vietnam  war  is  as  remote  to  most 
Americans  as  a  television  play.  Many 
.Americans  neither  feel  in  it  nor  a  part 
of  it.  Most  do  not  even  relate  to  It. 
Sometimes  it  comes  home  to  us  when 
we  read  of  a  youngster  we  remember  as 
a  neighbor  boy  being  kUled  in  combat 
in  Vietnam. 

Remember  those  songs  "Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning,"  "Over  There," 
Keep  Your  Head  Down,  Allemand,  If 
You  Want  To  See  Your  Father,  in  the 
Fatherland,"  "White  Cliffs  of  Dover," 
There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  a  Winding," 
This  Is  the  Army,  Mr.  Jones,"  "Praise 
the  Lord  and  Pass  the  .Ammunition." 
Nothing  of  tliat  sort  now.  Most  people 
do  not  even  seem  to  miss  the  $2.5  bil- 
hoii  blown  up  in  smoke  each  month  be- 
cause leaders  of  this  administration 
have  blundered  into  a  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  have  converted  it  into  a  major 
American  war  in  the  worst  area  of  the 
world  for  Americans  to  fight.  South  Viet- 
nam, a  little  country  in  Southeast  Asia 
far  from  our  sphere  of  influence — in 
fact,  10,000  miles  distant  from  mainland 
United  States — is  of  no  economic  or 
strategic  importance  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 


■WHERE  ARE  THE  SONGS? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Vietnam  war  is  the  most  unpopular 
war  in  our  Nation's  history  and  the 
longest    excepting     the     Revolutionary 


VISIT  TO  CONGRESS  TOMORROW  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
appearance  tomorrow  by  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  Congress  is  put  in  perspective 
by  an  article  entitled  "Anti-Yankeei.sm  Is 
Mexican  Myth,"  written  by  Virginia 
Prewett.  and  published  in  the  October  25 
issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  and 
by  an  article  entitled  "Warm  Abrazos' 
Across  the  Border."  written  by  William 
Weber  Johnson,  and  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  October  26.  1967. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  professor  of  Journal- 
ism at  UCLA,  former  foreipn  correspond- 
ent in  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
author  of  books,  magazines,  and  articles 
on  Latin  America. 

Miss  Prewett  in  her  article  quotes  per- 
tinent sections  of  the  Mexican  Embassy's 
news  release  in  announcing  the  visit,  and 
other  facets  of  the  visit  as  well.  She 
\\'ntes.  in  part: 

No  specific  matters  are  up  for  discussion 
as  no  problems  exist  at  present  between 
Mexico  and  the  U.S.  which  would  warrant  It. 

What  a  change.  Mr.  President,  from 
United  States-Mexican  relations  in  the 
past.  Of  course,  problems  continue  to  ex- 


ist, but  I  am  confident  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  has  been  nurtured  and 
developed  by  the  leaders  of  our  two  coun- 
tries will  also  continue  to  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  look  with  pride 
to  our  relationship  with  Mexico.  As  a 
chief  architect  of  this  happy  situation, 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  is  deserv- 
ing of  an  attentive  and  sympathetic  audi- 
ence when  he  speaks  to  Congress  to- 
morrow. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Visitor  From  Mexico."  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-E>ispatch  of  Octo- 
ber 24 ;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  and  the  two  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Oct.  25, 1967] 

Ant:-Yankeeism  Is  Mexican  Myth 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  visit  of  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
of  Mexico  this  week,  according  to  the  Mexi- 
cans themselves.  Is  simply  and  purely  a 
"friendship  visit." 

Says  the  Mexican  Embassy's  news  release 
of  Oct.  17  announcing  President  Diaz  Ordaz' 
visit:  "No  specific  matters  are  up  for  dis- 
cussion as  no  problems  exist  at  present  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  U.S.  which  would  war- 
rant It." 

In  view  of  the  past  U.S. -Mexican  history  of 
border  warfare,  border  irritations,  accusa- 
tions of  territory-grabbing,  expropriation  of 
U.S.  properties  and  all  the  rest,  this  pro- 
nouncement by  the  Mexicans  Is  a  kind  of 
milestone, 

Mexico  and  the  U.S.  do  have  questions 
pending — that  of  the  ultra-salty  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  that  flow  Into  Mexico, 
for  example^but  they  are  being  handled  in 
friendly  routine  fashion 

This  development  in  U.S. -Mexican  relations 
illustrates  how  our  country  and  Its  hemi- 
sphere neighbors  can  work  out  even  the  most 
troubling  problems  when  the  atmosphere  Is 
not  poisoned  by  the  ambitions  of  extra-conti- 
nental p>owers.  as  in  Cuba  today. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  advanc- 
ing of  the  Latin  American  countries.  And 
US,  cooperation,  beginning  notably  with 
World  War  n,  has  played  a  large  role  In  this 
development. 

For  In  spite  of  Mexico's  much-publicized 
stance  of  strict  "Independence  " — a  stance 
constantly  dramatized  by  Mexico's  refusal  to 
follow  the  U.S.  example  in  boycotting  Com- 
munist Cuba — Mexicans  actually  have  made 
an  Immensely  good  thing  out  of  their  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S. 

In  two  extremely  Important  economic 
areas,  industrialization  and  the  tourist  trade. 
Mexicans  in  the  past  20  years  have  wel- 
comed the  U.S.  contribution. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  U.S.  capital  has 
flowed  Into  Mexico,  to  help  that  country  de- 
velop to  the  point  of  exj)ortlng  such  manu- 
factures as  freight  cars  and  seamless  steel 
tubing  to  the  U.S.  Itself. 

Today  around  a  billion  and  a  quarter  of 
U.S.  dollars  are  directly  invested  in  Mexico, 
nearly  $800  million  of  it  in  manufacturing. 

Tills  has  come  about  because  the  Mexican 
government  and  Mexican  business  have  dis- 
carded the  panic  fear  of  U.S.  Investment  that 
both  communists  and  ultra-nationalists 
keep  alive  In  many  parts  of  Latin  America. 

The  Mexicans  set  their  own  ground  rules. 
and  the  U.S.  Investors  have  proved  willing 
and  able  to  comply.  This  fact  is  significant. 

Far  In  advance  of  other  Latin  American 
countries,  Mexico  set  about  making  their 
land  a  most  pleasant  place  for  Americans  to 


visit.  Tlie  result  Is  around  8850  million  spent 
In  Mexico  last  year  in  the  tourist  and  acrose- 
border  trade. 

From  the  above  It  can  l>e  seen  that  tho  the 
Mexicans  appear  to  talk  an  anti-Yankee 
game,  in  major  aspects  their  country  over 
the  past  20  years  has  proved  quite  pro- 
Yankee. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  26,  1967] 

Warm   Abrazos   Across  the   Boroer 

(By  William  Weber  Johnson i 

When  President  Johnson  welcomes  Mexi- 
co's President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  to  Wash- 
ington this  week  it  will  be  58  years,  almost 
to  the  day.  since  the  first  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  two  nations.  There 
have  been  some  startling  changes.  In  Wash- 
ington there  will  be  much  pleasant  pomp, 
mutual  admiration,  mutual  trust.  Business 
will  be  transacted  forthrightly,  with  enlight- 
ened self  Interest  and  recognition  of  common 
concerns. 

The  atmosphere  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1909,  was  different.  President  William 
Howard  Taft,  returning  from  a  western  trip, 
halted  his  special  train  to  meet  Porflrio  Olaz. 
the  stony-faced  old  dictator  who  had  ruled 
Mexico  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

The  occasion  was  completion  of  the  new 
International  bridge.  Diaz,  the  old  soldier,  ad- 
vanced cautiously  to  the  mid-point  of  the 
bridge  and  was  e6CoiT«d  to  the  El  Paso  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  There  the  two  presidents 
held  a  brief,  private  conversation  while  their 
aides  drank  champagne.  Then  the  party  ad- 
journed to  the  customs  house  in  Cludad 
Juarez  where  Taft  and  Diaz  again  talked 
briefly. 

The  Mexican  press  reported  "there  was  ex- 
changed el  Handshake."  And  that  may  have 
been  the  size  of  it.  Diaz,  once  much  admired 
in  the  United  States  for  his  hard-fisted 
maintenance  of  peace  in  troubled  Mexico 
and  for  past  favors  to  U.S.  Investors,  had 
fallen  from  grace.  Mexico  was  not  cultivating 
European  business  interests.  Diaz  had 
dragged  his  feet  on  renewal  of  the  U.S.  Navy's 
lease  of  Ma^alena  Bay.  And  he  had  be- 
friended Jose  Santos  Zelaya.  the  antl-U.S. 
dictator  of  Nicaragua. 

Whether  any  of  this  was  called  to  old  Don 
Porfirio's  attention  is  not  known.  But  the 
following  year  when  Francisco  Madero 
launched  his  anti-Diaz  revolution  on  Texas 
soil  the  United  States  did  little  to  deter  him. 
Within  a  year  the  Diaz  regime  crumbled. 
Diaz,  among  others.  Is  credited  with  the  say- 
ing: "Poor  Mexico,  so  far  from  God.  so  close 
to  the  United  States'  ' 

The  following  quarter  century  was  a  sort 
of  dark  ages  of  Mexican-American  relations. 

Madero.  all  ideals  and  good  will,  came  to 
power  only  to  be  overthrown  and  assassi- 
nated in  a  conspiracy  about  which  the 
American  ambassador,  Henry  Lane  Wilson, 
knew  far  more  than  he  should  have.  Gen. 
■Vlctorlano  Huerta  usurped  the  presidency 
with  Ambassador  Wilson's  enthvisiastic  sup- 
port. But  Huerta  ran  afoul  of  the  new  US 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  upshot  was 
the  occupation  of  Veracruz  by  U.S.  troops. 
a  move  which  outraged  all  Mexican  sectors, 
both  pro-  and  antl-Huerta. 

When  Huerta  fell  President  WUson  tried 
vainly  to  unify  and  pacify  the  various 
Mexican  revolutionary  factions.  But  these 
factions,  with  their  old  enemy  Huerta  gone, 
were  by  now  behaving  like  fractious  tomcats. 
Only  Pancho  'Villa,  the  half -genius,  half-mad 
bandit  warrior  from  Chihuahua,  seemed 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  man  who  emerged  from  all  the  con- 
fusion, white-bearded  old  Venustlano  Car- 
ranza,  was  finally  granted  grudging  de  facto 
U.S.  recognlton.  Pancho  Villa  was  furious 
and  staged  his  raid  on  Columbus.  N.M.  Again 
U.S.  Intervention,  this  time  by  the  Pershing- 
led  Punitive  Expedition,  angered  almost  all 
Mexicans,  particularly  Carranza. 
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Carranza  was  petty  and  vain,  but  he  was 
also  a  sincere  and  stubborn  nationalist.  Soon 
he  was  flirting  with  Imperial  Qermany  to  the 
discomfiture  oX  the  United  States,  which  was 
on  tb*  brink  of  entering  World  War  I. 
Qermany,  eager  to  prevent  U.S.  entry  Into  the 
war.  proposed  an  alliance;  Mexico  would  be 
rewarded  with  restoration  of  the  lands  she 
had  lost  to  the  United  States  In  the  war  of 
1848-48 — the  southwestern  states.  Whether 
Camnza  considered  It  seriously  or  not,  he 
pulled  back:  from  the  entanglement  at  the 
last  minute.  But  the  tide  of  antl-grlngolsm 
was  running  high.  On  ceremonial  occasions 
In  Mexico  City  the  American  ambassador 
would  be  hissed  and  booed,  the  German 
minister  greeted  with  cheers. 

Matters  did  not  begin  to  mend  appreciably 
until  Ambassador  Dwlght  Morrow  helped 
President  Plutarco  Ellas  Calles  sort  some 
order  out  of  the  economic  wreckage  of  the 
Revolution.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Good 
Neighbor  policy  and  the  relaxed,  sympathetic 
approach  of  Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels 
continued  the  healing  process.  The  first 
severe  test  of  the  rapprochement  came  at 
the  time  of  Mexico's  oil  expropriation  In 
1938.  Another  came  with  Pearl  Harbor. 
Mexico,  under  the  leadership  of  Manuel  AvUa 
Camacho.  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  close  cooperation. 

In  April.  1943  President  Roosevelt  Inter- 
rupted a  secret  tour  of  U.S.  military  bases  to 
go  to  Monterrey  for  a  meeting  with  Avlla 
Camacho.  The  next  day  they  resumed  their 
conversation  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Air  Base  In 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas,  where  hundreds  of 
young  Mexicans  were  receiving  pilot  train- 
ing. 

"We  have  all  of  us.  '  said  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
"recognized  the  principle  of  independence.  It 
is  time  we  recognize  also  the  privilege  of  In- 
terdependence, one  upon  another." 

The  "privilege  of  interdependence"  has 
been  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  12  Mexican- 
American  presidential  meetings  which  have 
since  taken  place.  Such  meetings  can  never 
be  commonplace.  But  they  have,  with  In- 
creasing frequency,  become  expectable  and 
fruitful. 

Major  problems  of  finance,  trade,  migrant 
labor,  territorial  claims  (such  as  the  old  and 
troublesome  Chamlzal  dispute)  and  inter- 
national water  policies  have  been  worked  out 
to  the  benefit  of  both  sides  With  sympathy 
and  support  from  both  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  United  States.  Mexico  has  be- 
come a  model  of  stability  In  the  traditionally 
unstable  world  of  Latin  America. 

Her  currency  Is  firm.  She  la  maintaining 
a  phenomensU  6%  economic  growth  rate  to 
keep  up  with  her  booming  population.  In 
the  process  Mexico  has  become  the  United 
States'  best  customer  in  Latin  America,  buy- 
ing twice  as  much  from  us  as  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Cooperation  has  replaced  inter- 
vention as  a  means  of  Internationa!  adjust- 
ment. 

There  remain,  and  perhaps  always  will  re- 
main, areas  of  disagreement,  as  In  the  coun- 
tries' respective  attitude  toward  Castro's 
Cuba.  But  the  differences  are  overshadowed 
by  the  demonstrable  fact  that  two  neighbor- 
ing nations,  so  different  in  many  respects. 
can  find  so  much  in  common. 

When  Richard  Nixon,  then  vice-president, 
returned  from  his  unhappy  trip  to  South 
America,  he  advised  President  Elsenhower 
that  in  dealing  with  Latins  one  should  greet 
enemies  with  a  handshake,  friends  with  an 
atirazo,  a  hearty,  back-slapping  hug.  Mr.  El- 
senhower and  the  Presidents  who  followed 
him  all  becaime  adept  at  the  abraao— none 
more  so  than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  comes 
from  country  Mexicans  and  Americans  once 
fought  over  so  bitterly.  And,  happily,  el 
Handshake  of  the  Taft-Dlaz  meeting  seems 
to  be  gone  for  good  In  the  area  of  Mexican- 
American  relations. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Oct.  24.  1967) 

Visitor  Prom  Mexico 

When  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  of 
Mexico  visits  the  United  States  this  week. 
the  occasion  might  remind  "North"  Ameri- 
cans that  Mexico  today  is  the  largest  Span- 
ish-speaking power  In  the  world,  and  the 
third  largest  nation  of  the  New  World.  Many 
United  States  citizens  today  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  southern  neighbor,  yet  it 
still  is  not  always  easy  to  appreciate  the 
growth  of  the  republic  in  population,  in  eco- 
nomic wealth  and  In  progressive  and  stable 
government.  Mexico  demands  attention  and 
respect. 

What  brings  President  Diaz  Ordaz  to  this 
country  suggests  that  this  was.  unfortu- 
nately, not  always  the  case.  In  1852  the  great 
Mexican  liberator.  President  Benito  Juarez, 
asked  the  United  States  to  return  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  near  El  Paso  separated 
from  Mexico  by  boundary  river  changes.  This 
country  largely  ignored  the  claim,  and  In 
1911  even  rejected  an  arbitration  award  to 
Mexico.  But  this  weekend,  after  the  Mexican 
President  addresses  a  Joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  he  and  President  John- 
son win  formally  exchange  El  Chamlzal  (the 
big  thicket)  In  ceremonies  In  El  Paso.  This 
will  culminate  years  of  bargaining  and  a 
congressional  agreement  to  compensate 
Americans  losing  their  land. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  history  and  na- 
tional pride.  El  Chamlzal  is  more  important 
to  Mexico  than  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
latter  owes  and  can  afford  generosity  in  set- 
tlement Beyond  that  the  visit  of  Mexico's 
President  represents  a  new  measure  of  mu- 
tual respect  between  neighbors. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  considera„ion  of  Calendar  No.  660. 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  measures  on  the 
calendar,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  con- 
sidered in  se(.,uence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CA- 
REERS OF  FEMALE  OFFICERS  IN 
THE  ARMY.  NAVY.  AIR  FORCE. 
AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5894)  to  amend  titles  10,  32. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  careers  of  female  offi- 
cers in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  ament.  titles  10. 
32,  and  37,  UniteC  States  Code,  to  remove 
provisions  of  law  which  limit  th^  promo- 
tion opportunity  for,  and  restrict  the 
career  tenure  of.  wom^n  officers  in  the 
Ai-my.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps.  Fundamentally,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  remove  inconsistent  and 
inequitable  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
career  opportunities  available  to  our 
women  ofHcers.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  may 
not  have  the  same  promotion  and  career 
tenure  opportunities  as  those  available 
to  male  ofHcers. 

The  law  that  originally  established 
women's  components  in  the  Armed 
Forces  provided  limitations  on  the  grade 
to  which  female  officers  could  rise,  and 
the  number  that  could  serve  in  the  more 


senior  grades.  This  law  also  provided 
mandatory  retirement  provisions  which 
were  generally  more  restrictive  than 
those  applicable  to  male  officers. 

With  but  a  few  exceptions,  these  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  are  still  in  effect. 
H.R.  5894  would  remove  these  arbitrary 
limitations,  and  bring  the  women  ofBcers 
under  the  general  retirement  and  pro- 
motion statutes  that  app'y  to  male 
officers. 

The  bill  will  affect  approximately  12,- 
362  women  officers.  This  includes  10,061 
nurses  and  medical  specialists,  and  2.301 
women  in  the  WAC's.  WAVES,  WAF's, 
and  women  marines.  The  experience  that 
we  have  had  with  this  fine  body  of  womer. 
in  the  service  has  proven,  over  the  past  20 
years,  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
equitable  promotion  consideration 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  important  in- 
equities that  will  be  overcome  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  In  the  wom- 
en's line  components  of  each  service  only 
one  position  is  permitted  by  law  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  or  Navy  captain,  and 
then  only  for  the  period  while  the  indi- 
vidual is  serving  as  director  of  the  wom- 
en's corps  concerned — that  is  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps,  the  WAC's,  women  in 
the  Navy.  WAVES,  women  in  the  Air 
Force,  WAF's.  and  women  marines.  A 
similar  restriction  applies  to  the  grades 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  commander. 

The  allowances  permitted  by  law  for 
nurse  and  medical  specialist  corps  ofB- 
cers are  somewhat  larger,  but  these  too 
are  also  highly  restricted.  In  the  Army 
Nuise  Corps,  for  example,  a  total  of  five 
nurses  can  occupy  the  permanent  rank 
of  colonel  and  107  can  occupy  the  perma- 
nent rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  These 
quotas  were  established  on  the  basi.";  of 
an  Army  force  structure  of  500.000.  The 
same  personnel  limitations  apply  to  the 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  only  one- 
fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  corps  ofiBcer 
strength  may  be  in  the  rank  of  captain. 
This  contrasts  with  5.3  percent  author- 
ized by  law  for  this  grade  of  male  line 
officers.  Due  to  such  limitations,  many 
women  officers,  regardless  of  their  quali- 
fications, length  of  service,  and  responsi- 
bilities may  not  reach  a  rank  commensu- 
rate with  their  responsibilities,  nor  com- 
mensurate with  the  promotional  oppor- 
tunities available  to  male  officers. 

The  Navy  WAVE  component  has  a 
particularly  serious  problem  today  due 
to  statutory  grade  limitations.  If  these 
limitations  are  not  removed,  promotions 
to  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  WAVES 
over  the  next  4  or  5  years  will  have  to  be 
suspended,  and  the  average  attrition 
among  women  line  lieutenants  will  aver- 
age 65  percent  compared  to  a  maximum 
desirable  ratio  of  20  percent. 

There  are  many  differences  in  the 
mandatory  retirement  and  separations 
for  women  officers  in  the  different  ser\- 
Ices.  Generally,  however,  they  require  the 
women  to  leave  the  service  earlier  than 
male  officers. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  give  women  officers  equality  of  pro- 
motional opportunity  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  service,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
attempt  to  remove  restrictions  on  the 
kind  of  militarj'  duties  that  women  are 
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expected  to  perform.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  aware  that  there  can- 
not be  complete  equality  between  men 
and  women  in  the  matter  of  military 
careers.  The  demands  of  combat,  sea  duty 
and  other  types  of  assignments  directly 
related  to  combat  are  not  placed  upon 
women  In  our  society. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  promotion  bill. 
It  does  not  guarantee  anyone  a  promo- 
tion. However,  It  does  provide  a  woman 
officer  filling  an  important  billet  the  op- 
portunity to  advance  to  the  rank  appro- 
priate to  the  billet  she  is  holding.  In 
short,  it  prevents  discrimination  because 
of  sex.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  is  not 
designed  to  speed  up  the  promotion  of 
women,  and  the  committee  has  repeat- 
edly made  it  clear  that  the  bill  will  not 
be  used  lor  inflation  of  grades  custom- 
arily held  by  women  officers.  The  Defense 
Department  has  assured  us  that  where 
the  job.  the  size  of  the  staff,  and  the 
responsibilities  do  not  change,  that  It  will 
not  expect  the  grade  of  the  officer  to 
change  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

I  should  hke  to  point  out,  that  this  bill 
does  make  it  possible  for  a  woman  to 
rise  to  general  or  flag  officer  rank,  but 
the  Department  of  Defense  assures  us 
again  that  there  are  no  special  oppor- 
tunities in  view,  and  they  do  not  predict 
that  there  ever  may  be  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  woman.  The  question  of 
whether  a  woman  officer  may  achieve 
general  or  flag  rank  will  depend  entire- 
ly on  her  individual  qualiflcations,  and 
on  the  availability  of  a  specific  po- 
sition for  which  she  would  be  best  qual- 
ified. The  bill  provides  that  in  the  event 
of  such  a  promotion,  the  woman  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  general  or  admiral  would 
hold  it  only  while  serving  in  that  specific 
position. 

As  a  result  of  careful  study,  the  armed 
ser\-ices  are  expanding  the  women's  line 
components  by  over  9,500  personnel  in 
the  near  future.  This  will  Include  ap- 
proximately 800  more  women  officers. 
There  Is  no  question  that  there  will  be 
growing  opportunities  for  women  in  a 
variety  of  staff  and  support  positions, 
In  such  fields  as  logistics,  intelligence, 
data  processing,  legal,  financial  manage- 
ment, personnel  management,  and,  of 
course,  the  Important  nursing  and  medi- 
cal fields.  Thus  it  becomes  increasingly 
Important  that  we  have  fair  and  equita- 
ble career  patterns  for  this  essential  part 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

In  view  of  the  commendable  service 
rendered  by  women  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  many  restrictions  and  limitations  un- 
der which  they  have  suffered  for  this 
period  of  time  and  the  gro'wing  oppor- 
tunities in  staff  and  support  positions 
for  women  in  uniform,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  5894. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  676 > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSB 

This  bill  would  amend  titles  10.  33.  and  37 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  remove  the  pro- 
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visions  that  limit  the  career  opportunities 
available  to  women  officers  so  that  on  the 
basis  of  merit  they  may  have  the  same  pro- 
motion and  career  tenure  opportunities  as 
male  officers  in  similar  circumstances. 

BACKGEOUND 

The  several  laws  that  have  established  the 
female  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  con- 
tain special  provisions  that  (a)  limit  the 
grades  which  women  officers  can  attain;  (b) 
place  numerical  or  percentage  limitations 
on  the  number  of  women  officers  that  can 
serve  in  the  various  pay  grades;  or  (c)  pro- 
vide separate  standards  for  the  retirement 
and  separation  of  women  officers,  including 
mandatory  retirement  for  women  at  lower 
ages  than  those  generally  applicable  to  male 
officers.  For  example,  in  the  women's  compo- 
nents other  than  those  for  nurses  and  medi- 
cal specialists,  the  highest  permanent  grade 
to  which  a  woman  can  be  promoted  is  lieu- 
tenant colonel  or  commander.  Each  service 
has  one  colonel  (captain  in  the  Navy)  who 
holds  that  grade  only  while  serving  as  the 
head  of  the  women's  component.  When  she 
completes  that  tour,  she  reverts  to  her  per- 
manent grade.  The  women  nurses  and  medi- 
cal specialists  have  somewhat  larger  allow- 
ances but  the  provisions  applicable  to  them 
are  also  more  restrictive  than  comparable 
provisions  for  male  officers.  In  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  for  instance,  a  total  of  five 
nurses  may  occupy  the  permanent  grade  of 
colonel,  and  only  107  may  have  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

The  Wacs  and  Wafs  are  limited  to  10  per- 
cent of  their  Regular  officer  strength  In  the 
permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  The 
Waves  and  women  marines  are  allowed  30 
percent  of  their  Regular  officer  strength  In 
the  combined  commander-lieutenant  com- 
mander or  lieutenant  colonel-major  grades. 
with  a  limit  of  10  percent  in  the  grade  of 
commander  or  lieutenant  colonel. 

On  retirement  and  separation  provisions, 
the  laws  applicable  to  women  generally  re- 
quire that  they  leave  the  service  earlier  than 
a  male  officer  but  In  some  cases  they  permit 
women  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  longer 
periods,  than  male  officers.  Under  current  cir- 
cumstances, there  Is  no  logical  basis  for  these 
differences. 

■WHAT   THE   BILX   DOES 

The  bin  makes  many  changes  to  titles  10, 
32.  and  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
move the  arbitrary  limitations  and  restric- 
tions mentioned  above.  After  enactment,  the 
bin  would  allow  Wacs.  Waves,  Wafs.  and 
women  marines  to  hold  permanent  grades  up 
through  the  rank  of  colonel  (captain  In  the 
Na^-y) .  It  would  authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  prescribe  the 
grade  distribution  for  the  women  compo- 
nents so  that  the  promotion  and  career  op- 
portunities for  women  officers  could  be  gov- 
erned by  generally  the  same  standards  that 
apply  to  male  officers. 

For  the  first  time  there  would  be  authority 
to  appoint  women  as  flag  or  general  officers. 

The  bill  also  would  apply  the  same  attri- 
tion and  elimination  provisions  to  women 
officers  as  those  that  apply  to  men.  The  only 
exception  would  be  a  special  authority  for 
the  selective  continuation  of  nurses. 

STATISTICS 

The  table  that  follows  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  women  officers  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 


Service 

Line 
components 

Medical 
components 

Total 

Army 

Nivy 

Marine  Corps... 
Air  Force 

Total.... 

851 
500 
188 
762 

3.881 
2.300 

A.  732 

2,800 

188 

3,880 

4. 642 

2.301 

10.061 

12,362 

SELECTIVE   CONTINUATION    OF   NUKSES 

Since  the  bill  subjects  women  officers  to 
the  same  retirement  provisions  that  apply  to 
male  officers,  it  could  result  In  the  loss  of 
nurses  earlier  than  is  true  under  present  law. 
Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  nurses  as  a 
result  of  our  deployment  In  Vietnam,  it  Is 
undesirable  to  require  an  accelerated  separa- 
tion of  military  nurses  now.  Consequently, 
the  bin  contains  selective  retention  authority 
for  boards  of  officers  to  choose  nurses  who 
would  otherwise  be  retired  or  separated  for 
continuation  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  6 
years.  The  continuation  authority  would  end 
on  July  1.  1962.  but  deferments  of  separa- 
tions made  before  that  date  could  extend  to 
July  1,  1M7. 

ELIGIBILmr  POE  SERVICE  IN    NATIONAL   GUABD 

Under  existing  law  women  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  reserves  with  a  view  to  serving  In 
the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard  only  if  they  are  nurses  or  medical  spe- 
cialists. The  bUl  repeals  this  limitation  and 
permits  the  Federal  recognition  of  female 
commissioned  officers  generally. 

NOT   A   PaoMOnON  BILL 

The  bill  Is  not  a  special  promotion  author- 
ity in  itself.  It  does  not  guarantee  any  per- 
son a  promotion. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  the  bill 
is  not  designed  to  create  special  promotional 
opportunities  for  women  officers  and  that 
there  are  no  deflnlte  plans  to  establlh  gen- 
eral or  flag  rank  positions  for  women.  By  re- 
moving dicrlminatory  and  indiscriminate 
distinctions  that  now  exist,  the  biU  will  per- 
mit normal  operation  of  the  personnel  sys- 
tem to  result  In  promotions  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  performance.  Whether  a  woman 
officer  may  achieve  general  or  flag  rank  will 
depend  on  her  personal  qualifications  and  on 
the  avallabUlty  of  a  specific  position  requir- 
ing an  ol^cer  of  such  rank  for  which  she 
would  be  best  qualified. 

There  have  been  some  promotion  and  re- 
tirement inequities  in  the  past  that  this  bill 
should  help  to  eliminate. 

COST 

It  Is  impractical  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this 

legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  SOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  EXPLORA- 
TIONS OF  FATHER  JACQUES 
MARQUETTE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1499>  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  300th  anmversar>-  of  the  explorations 
of  Father  Jacques  Marquette  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States  of  America  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  678  >.  explaiiiing  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  bUl  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission 
established  by  Public  Law  89-187  up  to  200,- 
000  national  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  explorations  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  In  what  Is  now  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  medals  are  to 
be  furnished  without  cost  to  the  United 
States.  The  design  of  the  medal.  Including 
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emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions,  Is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Father  Marquette  Tercen- 
tenary Commission  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  determine  the  size  or 
sizes  and  the  composition  of  the  medals  in 
consultation  with  the  Commission. 

The  medals  are  to  be  furnished  In  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  2.000.  No  medals  may 
be  made  under  the  authorization  of  this 
legislation  after  December  31,  1973.  The  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  furnish  security  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  of  the  Mint"  to  in- 
demnify the  United  States  for  full  payment 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  manufacture,  Includ- 
ing labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery, 
and  overhead  expenses. 


COMMEMORATION    OF    THE    200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  SAN  DIEGO 

The  bill  iH.R.  13212 1  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  San  Diego  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  679  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  furnish  to  the  San  Diego  Two- 
Hundredth  Anniversary,  Inc..  a  not-for-profit 
organization  created  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  200th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  San  Diego  community,  not  more 
than  500,000  national  medals  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  anniversary.  The  medals  are 
to  be  produced  and  furnished  at  no  cost  to 
the  United  States.  No  medals  may  be  manu- 
factured under  the  authority  of  this  legisla- 
tion  after  December   31.   1969. 

The  design,  sizes,  and  composition  of  the 
medals  are  to  be  determined  by  the  organi- 
zation sponsoring  the  celebration,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  medals  may  be  ordered  In 
quantities  of  not  less  than  2.000.  and  no  work 
may  be  commenced  on  any  order  unless  the 
Secretary  has  received  security  satisfactory 
to  him  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  each  order.  Including  labor, 
material,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

The  bill  <H.R.  10160 1  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  50th  anniversary-  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  Legion  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hrve  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  680  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  manufacture  up  to  1  million 
national  medals  commemorating  the  50th  an- 
niversary  of   the   founding  In    1919   of   the 


American  Legion.  The  medals  are  to  be  pro- 
duced at  no  cost  to  the  United  States.  No 
medals  may  be  manufactured  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  legislation  after  December  31. 
1969.  The  design  of  the  medals.  Including 
emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  American  Legion  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  They  may  be  of  such  size  or  sizes 
and  of  such  composition  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  determine.  In  consultation 
with  the  American  Legion.  They  may  be 
fiu-nlshed  In  quantities  of  not  less  than  2,000 
upon  security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  to  Indemnify  the  United  States 
for  full  payment  of  all  costs.  Including  the 
estimated  cost  of  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses. 

THE    AMERICAN    LEGION    SERVES    THE    CAUSE    OF 
I-REEDOM 

The  American  Legion,  the  largest  orga- 
nization of  veterans  of  our  armed  services, 
was  founded  In  Paris.  Prance.  March  IS-lv! 
1919.  It  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  2.600.- 
000  in  16,500  poets  In  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Born  In  the  crucible  of  war  but  dedicated 
to  peace,  the  American  Legion  has  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  fabric  of  American  life 
throughout  most  of  the  20th  century,  Prom 
the  beginning  Its  objectives  have  Included 
the  strengthening  of  our  way  of  life,  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  security,  care  for  the 
children  of  America,  and  aid  to  those  who 
have  fallen  In  battle  and  to  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

The  American  Legion  helped  to  conceive 
and  pilot  through  Congress  the  broad  struc- 
ture of  compensation,  pension,  and  medical 
programs  which  now  guard  the  safety,  secu- 
rity, and  health  of  the  wounded  and  the  dis- 
abled. The  crowning  achievement  of  this  ef- 
fort was  the  GI  bill  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  This  mUestone  In  the  history  of  vet- 
erans affairs  was  sponsored  by  the  Legion  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  so  that  the  men 
and  women  of  World  War  II  would  not  re- 
turn to  a  nation  of  unprepared  to  receive 
them  as  It  was  to  receive  the  victors  of  World 
War  I.  Extension  of  this  farslghted  program 
to  Korean  veterans  and  later  to  veterans  of 
Vietnam  was  supported  by  the  Legion. 

Through  Its  rehabilitation  program  the  Le- 
gion stands  watch  over  the  rights  and  fair 
treatment  of  all  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents— with  particular  concern  for  the  service- 
connected  disabled  and  for  the  families  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  organization  It 
recognized  that  the  threat  to  the  security 
of  our  country  had  not  ended  with  World 
War  I.  Through  the  years  It  has  worked 
diligently  to  alert  the  American  people  to 
the  fact  that  communism  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

The  Legion  recommended  against  the  ne- 
glect which  the  armed  services  experienced 
In  the  years  between  the  two  World  Wars 
Consistently  it  urged  that  all  branches  of 
the  military  services  be  modernized.  In  the 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  It  has 
continued  to  urge  a  strong  defense  and  to 
support  the  effortt.  of  the  armed  services  to 
maintain  a  state  of  readiness  which  would 
both  deter  aggressors  and  enable  America  to 
defend  Itself  if  attacked. 

While  concerned  with  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  country  In  difficult  times, 
the  Legion  has  never  forgotten  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  depends  upon  its  young 
citizens.  Its  child  welfare  program  for  nearly 
50  years  has  demonstrated  concern  for 
America's  children.  With  thousands  of  vol- 
unteer workers  In  the  Legion  and  In  Its  aux- 
iliary— and  with  the  broad  principles  devel- 
oped In  the  field  of  child  care — It  Is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  nonprofessional 
private  organizations  In  this  area.  Through 
the  years  the  organization  has  spent  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  direct  assist- 


ance to  children,  and  In  addition  has  secured 
passage  of  enlightened  legislation  at  both 
State  and  National  levels  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  children  of  America,  The  Legion's  Boys 
State  and  Boys  Nation  programs  teach  better 
citizenship  to  thousands  of  boys  each  year. 
The  organization  seeks  to  build  character 
and  desirable  habits  in  young  Americana 
through  its  sponsorship  of  over  4,000  Boy 
Scout  units  across  the  Nation  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  American  youth  learn  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  life  while  playing  American 
Legion  baseball  esich  year. 

As  plans  go  forward  to  celebrate  Its  50th 
anniversary  the  American  Legion  continues 
as  a  strong,  vigilant,  and  responsible  organi- 
zation of  patriotic  Americans  dedicated  to 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  service  to 
the  community,  State,  and  Nation,  an  orga- 
nization which  has  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  advance  of  freedom. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  150TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  STATE  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

The  bill  ^H.R.  10105)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  150th  amilversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
681).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBINERAL    STATEMENT 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Board  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  not  more  than  100,000  na- 
tional medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  on  December  10,  1967.  of  the 
admission  of  Mississippi  to  the  Union.  The 
medals  are  to  be  furnished.  In  quantities  of 
not  less  than  2.000,  without  cost  to  the 
United  States.  No  medals  may  be  manufac- 
tured under  authority  of  this  legislation 
after  December  31,  1968. 

The  design  of  the  medals.  Including  em- 
blems, devices,  and  Inscriptions,  Is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Board  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  medals  will  be  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  composition  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
consultation  with  the  board.  Security  must 
be  furnished  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  to  indemnify  the  United  States  for 
full  payment  of  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2275)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
THE  SQUAXIN  ISLAND  TRIBE  OF 
INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  8580)  to  convey  certain  land 
to  the  Squaxin  Island  Tribe  of  Indians 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


with   an   amendment   on  page   2,   after 
line  12,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  reswl  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  lands  are 
held  in  trust  for  the  Squaxin  Island 
Indian  Tribe." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
683 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  8580  is  to  hold  in  trust 
for  the  Squaxin  Island  Indian  Tribe  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  1.84  acres  of  land  lying 
within  the  Squaxin  Island  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, In  the  State  of  Washington. 

NEED 

The  Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek  of  Decem- 
ber 26.  1854  ( 10  Stat.  1132) ,  set  apart  Squaxin 
Island  and  other  areas  for  the  "use  and 
occupation"  of  several  Indian  tribes  and 
bands.  Including  the  Squaxin  Indian  Tribe 
of  Indians.  In  1884,  the  entire  upland  area 
was  allotted  to  24  Indians  as  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, pursuant  to  article  6  of  the  1854  treaty. 
Thereafter,  in  1913.  the  heirs  of  an  original 
allottee  conveyed  the  land  to  which  H.R. 
8580  refers  by  warranty  deed  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  day 
school. 

The  property  has  never  been  used  for 
school  purposes  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
utlllUes  and  public  transportation,  Indian 
families  with  children  have  moved  off  the 
reservation.  Since  the  1920's  a  few  Indian 
families  have  lived  i>ermanently  on  the  reser- 
vation and  several  have  lived  there  part  time. 
Only  two  to  three  cabins  remain  on  the  res- 
ervation and  are  used  by  Indian  families 
for  summer  recreational  purposes.  There  are 
no  Indians  i>ermanently  residing  on  the 
reservation  at  this  time.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  no  future  use  or  need  for 
this  property. 

Squaxin  Island  is  within  the  Puget  Sound 
area  of  the  State  of  Washington,  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Olympla. 
Access  to  the  Island  is  by  private  boat  only 
and  the  subject  projjerty  is  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Island  and  fronts  waters  known  as 
Peals  Passage. 

The  Squaxin  Island  Tribe  of  Indians  owns 
no  tribal  lands  as  such,  although  It  does  own 
8  miles  of  tidelands  surrounding  Squaxin 
Island.  The  tribe  has  a  strong  desire  to  own 
the  1.84  acres  and  considers  ownership  of  tills 
land  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Its 
Identity.  Since  1960.  there  has  been  Increased 
Interest  in  the  island  as  a  potential  for  recre- 
ational homesite  development.  Several  of  the 
Indian  allotments  have  been  sold  to  outside 
Interests. 

The  Squaxin  Tribe,  tn  addition,  to  regard- 
ing ownership  of  this  property  as  essential 
to  preserving  Its  tribal  identity,  has  developed 
plans  to  use  the  site  as  a  community  center 
'or  tribal  meetings,  tribal  ceremonies  and 
picnics,  as  well  as  establishing  a  museum  for 


Indian  artifacts  and  other  recreational  and 
cultural  purposes.  The  surrounding  tribal 
tidelands  support  excellent  beds  of  clams 
and  oysters.  The  tribe  plans  to  establish  an 
"Oyster  Opening  House"  and  provide  seasonal 
employment  to  tribal  members  and  a  market 
for  Indian  oyster  and  clam  growers. 

The  present  appraised  value  of  the  land 
is  $5,000.  The  only  Improvement  on  the 
property  has  a  present  estimated  value  of 
$1,125.  There  Is  no  known  oU,  gas,  or  other 
mineral  potential  in  the  1.84  acres  declared 
to  be  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Squaxin  Tribe  of  Indians,  as  provided 
in  this  legislation. 

COST 

No  expendltiu-e  of  Federal  funds  is  required 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8580. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopted  two  amendments, 
the  first  of  which  adds  a  new  section  2  to 
the  bill  providing  that  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  shall  determine  in  connection 
with  any  claim  the  Squaxin  Island  Tribe 
has  pending  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  any  award  made  by  H.R.  8580  shall  or 
shall  not  be  set  off  against  any  award  made 
to  the  tribe. 

The  second  amendment  changes  the  title 
of  the  bill  to  properly  describe  the  donation 
of  the  lands  Involved  to  the  tribe  In  a  trust 
status. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for 
today. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


SENATOR  RIBICOFF  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
URBAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  more  con- 
cerned about,  or  become  more  familiar 
with,  the  problems  of  urban  life  in  the 
United  States  than  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff].  After 
a  distinguished  career  as  a  lawyer,  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  General  Aiisem- 
bly,  Hartford  city  judge,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative, and  Governor  of  his  State,  Senator 
Ribicoff  served  as  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. In  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  he  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings for  more  than  a  year  exploring  many 
aspects  of  the  plight  now  confronting 
most  of  our  metropolitan  centers. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  investigation  has 
been  instrumental  in  uncovering  data 
and  gathering  testimony  which  will  be 
extremely  significant  in  any  prog'ram  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  multifold  and 
complex  problems  of  our  cities.  In  par- 
ticular, he  has  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  the  urban  slum  and  so-called 
ghetto  areas  where  large  numbers  of  un- 
employed, poverty-stricken,  limited- 
opportunity  people,  often  members  of 
minority  groups,  are  concentrated. 

On  October  22,  Senator  Ribicoff  de- 
livered a  major  address  at  Butler  Uni- 
versity in  Indianapolis.  Ind  .  at  a  con- 
ference which  had  for  its  theme  "The 
City  and  the  Future."  After  reviewing 
some  of  the  basic  social,  economic  and. 
cultural  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  the  crisis  situation  In  metropolitan 
affairs  and  which  have  sometimes  re- 
sulted   in    violence,    Senator    Ribicoff 


called  for  a  realistic  but  positive  ap- 
proach. Pointing  out  that  we  do  not  fully 
understand  the  effect  which  ghetto  liv- 
ing has  on  its  inhabitants,  especially  the 
young,  he  reminded  us  that  this  is  truly 
a  national  responsibility: 

We  can  no  longer  fall  back  on  oi.u-  ignor- 
ance of  urban  problems  To  be  sure,  we  are 
unfamiliar  with  a  host  of  Issues  and  situa- 
tions that  city  building  must  deal  with.  But 
our  age  of  Innocence  is  over.  The  richest 
country  in  the  world  must  become  more 
than  a  schoolboy  in  the  city  gathering  facts 
for  a  term  paper. 

Senator  Ribicoff  suggested  six  ele- 
ments which  he  beheves  to  be  essential 
in  any  program  looking  toward  the  end- 
ing of  present  day  slums  and  building 
the  city  of  tomorrow.  In  view  of  the 
timehness  and  importance  of  his  re- 
marks and  in  order  that  other  Members 
of  Congress  may  read  this  thoughtful 
and  provocative  treatment  of  a  primary 
national  problem,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  Americans  have 
aone  pretty  well  In  the  city. 

We  have  been  there  for  several  decades, 
and  found  a  wide  range  of  social,  economic 
and  political  choice  in  cities  of  varying  size, 
location  and  opportunity.  And  now  that  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  given  us  the 
chance  to  build  the  kind  of  urban  environ- 
ment we  claim  we  want,  the  Journey  to  the 
21st  Century  holds  as  much  promise  as  any 
trip  to  the  moon.  And  more  of  us  will  be  on 
board. 

But  both  the  past  and  the  future  can  be 
misleading. 

Because  the  burning  issue  in  America  to- 
day is  not  how  well  the  majority  has  done 
as  an  urban  nation  or  what  kind  of  life 
styles  we  will  create  by  the  year  2000.  The 
issue  Is  how — and  whether — we  unite  a  di- 
vided nation  and  bring  into  the  American 
mainstream  all  those  who  feel  separated  from 
this  country  for  reasons  of  technology,  eco- 
nomic status,  and  race. 

Sixteen  million  f>oor  live  In  our  metro 
poll  tan  areas — 10  mlUlon  In  our  central  cities. 
Another  26  million  Uve  In  the  shadowland 
of  deprivation — with  Incomes  above  the  mini- 
mum poverty  level,  but  below  what  most  au- 
thorities define  as  "adequate"  means. 

Among  the  Negro,  this  poverty  Is  the  most 
prevalent  and  the  most  severe.  Three  of  every 
five  persons  living  in  poverty  In  our  lar:ge 
cities  are  Negro.  To  a  large  degree.  Negro 
Americans  are  an  underdeveloped  nation  liv- 
ing in  the  heart  of  America. 

This  did  not  happen  overnight.  It  took  a 
century  to  develop — a  century  of  neglect. 
Nor  was  It  planned,  although  the  results  are 
as  systematic  and  devastating  as  if  It  had 
been  planned — every  bit  of  It — down  to  the 
last  deUll. 

If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  look  at  the 
statistics.  For  perhaps  fact  will  succeed  where 
rhetoric  has  failed. 

The  Negro  migration  to  the  city  was  the 
largest  and  fastest  movement  of  a  single 
group  of  people  In  all  our  history. 

When  the  Negro  began  his  hopeful  exodus 
to  the  North  and  to  the  city  In  1910,  a  total 
of  73  per  cent  of  all  Negroes  In  America 
lived  on  farms  and  In  areas  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  2,600. 

By  1960.  these  figures  had  been  completely 
reversed,  and  73  i)er  cent  of  all  Negroes  were 
living  In  urban  areas,  as  defined  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  Within  a  period  of  50  years — 
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less  than  one  lifetime — the  Negro  was  trans- 
formed from  a  rural  to  an  urban  resident. 

The  concentration  of  Negroes  In  the  cen- 
tral cities  was  Just  as  dramatic.  By  1960,  half 
of  all  non-whites  In  America  were  living  In 
central  city  ghettoes. 

The  stage  had  been  set.  The  Negro  had 
escaped  from  the  rural  segregation  of  the 
South  to  what  he  believed  was  the  open 
society  of  the  North.  He  had  seen,  as  Ralph 
EUUson  said  In  testimony  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization,  "the 
wonderful  p>osslbllltles  offered  by  the  city  to 
define  one's  individuality,  to  amplify  one's 
talent,  to  find  a  place  for  oneself  in  this  so- 
cial situation." 

But  as  soon  as  the  Negro  moved  In,  the 
whites  moved  out.  They  were  abandoning  the 
central  cities  for  the  suburbs.  That  alone 
was  not  disasterous.  But  they  were  taking 
the  Jobs  and  factories  with  them. 

In  the  low-income  neighborhood  of  an 
earlier  generation,  a  man  could  walk  to  work. 
But  between  1960  and  1965,  three-fifths  of 
all  new  Industrial  plants  were  going  up  out- 
side the  central  cities.  In  some  cities,  the 
percentage  of  new  plants  being  built  away 
from  the  areas  of  highest  unemployment  was 
85  per  cent. 

Finding  a  Job — let  alone  getting  to  It — 
became  a  huge  burden.  Harry  Dolan,  a  writer 
from  Watts  told  the  Subcommittee  that  his 
play,  "The  Sand  Clock  Day."  came  from  such 
an  experience. 
Dolan  said: 

"It  is  the  thinking  of  Just  one  day  spent 
looking  for  a  Job.  ...  Of  taking  82  80  Just 
to  go  to  the  place,  of  taking  two  and  a  half 
hours  to  reach  it,  two  and  a  half  hours  back. 
That  is  $10  or  $12  a  week.  Sometimes  It  is 
even  the  house  money  that  you  are  using  to 
go  look  for  a  Job." 

There  were  Jobs  In  the  city  all  right.  But 
they  were  largely  skilled  office  and  mana- 
gerial tasks  for  which  the  low-income  Negro 
often  lacked  the  education  and  training. 
Severe  unemployment  began  to  set  In. 
Unemployment  rates  In  central  cities 
Jumped  to  twice  and  three  times  the  national 
rate.  In  some  places,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  the  highest  since  the  Depression  of  the 
1930's. 

Not  even  a  steady  Job  could  guarantee  a 
man  a  decent  standard  of  living.  A  Labor 
Department  survey  found  that  one -third  of 
the  residents  In  10  big  city  slums  were  un- 
able to  earn  a  living.  They  were  either  un- 
employed, were  paid  poor  wages,  or  could 
find  only  part-time  work.  And  those  who 
were  employed  frequently  worked  at  dead- 
end Jobs  that  gave  them  little  or  no  train- 
ing for  advancement. 

The  people  kept  trying— but  usually  with- 
out success.  A  Job  Pair  in  Oakland.  CaU- 
forma,  attracted  15,000  people  and  resulted 
in  placement  for  only  250,  In  Philadelphia, 
a  waiting  list  of  6,000  existed  for  one  train- 
ing program  alone. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  generation  was  growing 
up.  The  post-war  baby  boom  affected  the 
city  Just  as  much  as  the  suburb,  with  the 
result  that  in  the  typical  urban  slum,  nearly 
half  the  population  now  was  under  18.  But 
they  were  suffering  from  even  greater  un- 
employment than  their  parents. 

Whereas  Negro  adults  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  twice  that  of  white  adults,  un- 
employment among  Negro  teen-agers  In  cer- 
tain areas  was  almost  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  white  teen-agers. 

Young  Negroes  applying  for  Jobs  often 
were  told  they  were  too  young  or  too  bright. 
Johnle  Scott,  another  resident  of  Watts, 
told  our  Subcommittee  he  took  an  Intelli- 
gence test  for  a  large  company.  The  highest 
score  was  200,  A  score  of  100  was  an  "A". 
Johnle  Scott  scored  150.  He  told  us:  "They 
patted  me  on  the  back  and  said,  'You  are  a 
whiz  kid.  Come  back  when  you  are  18.'  "  He 
was  17  at  the  time.  He  had  Just  graduated 
from  high  school. 


Gradually,  the  people  were  being  separated 
from  the  Jobs — both  physically  and  pwy- 
chologlcally.  And  the  greatest  damage  was 
in— and  to — the  mind,  as  the  school  dropout 
and  achievement  rates  proved. 

The  average  Negro  was  graduating  from 
high  school  with  less  than  a  ninth  grade 
education.  Put  another  way,  360.000  young 
Negroes  were  entering  the  labor  force  each 
year  with  an  education  that  did  not  even 
qualify  them  for  a  blue  collar  Job, 

High  school  or  vocational  graduates  could 
not  spell  "brick"  or  "carpenter".  They  could 
not  add  Inches  or  feet.  A  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Committee  In  New  York 
City  reported  that  Negroes  were  "the  prod- 
ucts of  a  social  system  that  pushed  them 
through  the  earlier  grades  of  school  without 
Insuring  that  they  had  the  basic  tools  neces- 
sary for  a  minimal  academic  education." 

It  was  not  that  the  youngsters  lacked 
ability.  The  Banneker  School  District  In  St. 
Louis  and  the  Demonstration  School  Project 
In  New  York  proved  that  even  In  segregated 
schools,  Negroes  could  do  good  work.  But  it 
often  was  expensive — $200  per  pupil  above 
the  normal  outlay  in  New  York — at  a  time 
when  big  cities — having  lost  their  tax  reve- 
nues as  well  as  their  white  residents — al- 
ready were  spending  8135  less  per  pupil  than 
the  suburbs.  And  in  the  Banneker  case,  where 
no  extra  funds  were  spent,  success  demanded 
a  commitment  of  people  and  time  that  few 
were  prepared  to  make. 

The  situation  worsened.  Not  only  was  a 
segregated  education  an  Inferior  education, 
but  segregation  was  on  the  rise. 

In  Washington,  D.C,  90  per  cent  of  the 
students  v^ere  Negro.  In  New  York  City, 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  comprised  the 
majority  of  the  school  population.  In  Balti- 
more, Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cleveland,  the  situation  was  the  same.  Bos- 
ton, a  city  with  only  a  15  per  cent  Negro 
population,  had  an  elementary  school  popu- 
lation that  was  30  per  cent  Negro. 

The  circle  was  complete.  In  his  m.irch 
from  the  farm  to  the  city,  the  Negro  had  fol- 
lowed a  path  that  led  to  bad  housing,  un- 
employment, poor  education,  and  finally  to 
a  new  and  more  frustrating  form  of  segre- 
gation. 

But  if  these  facts  existed  for  many  years, 
why  did  they  suddenly  explode  in  1964  and 
every  summer  since  in  cities  both  large  and 
small?  Clearly,  there  was  no  single  answer. 
And  Just  as  clearly,  the  explosions  were  not 
as  sudden  as  we  might  like  to  believe.  An 
army  of  psychiatrists  might  never  explain 
the  riots  and  the  conditions  leading  to  them 
to  our  satisfaction.  But  one  didn't  have  to 
be  a  psychiatrist  to  notice  some  dramatic 
changes  among  both  whites  and  Negroes. 

Even  without  a  racial  crisis,  the  post  World 
War  11  years  would  have  been  difficult.  For 
the  last  22  years,  change  has  been  the  largest 
single  factor  in  our  Lives — change  in  our 
working  habits,  our  living  patterns,  our  insti- 
tutions of  business  and  goverrm:ient,  and 
our  role  as  a  nation. 

Much  of  this  was  due  to  new  knowledge 
and  technology.  But  the  price  of  a  mass  so- 
ciety In  which  most  people  had  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  more  events  and 
situations  frequently  was  fear,  anxiety,  lone- 
liness and  insecurity. 

Men  warned  about  technology  and  auto- 
mation felt  they  were  losing  control  over 
their  own  lives — even  if  they  were  not.  Large 
organizations  and  bureaucracies  now  a  fact 
of  life,  were  feared  automatically  on  the  the- 
ory that  these  impersonal  Institutions  would 
snuff  out  the  human  spirit. 

The  basic  posture  of  the  United  States  as 
a  world  power  also  was  shifting  and  affecting 
our  individual  Uvea  and  collective  Identity, 

In  short,  a  whole  social  order  was  chang- 
ing. We  sought  a  familiar  spot  in  which  to 
anchor  our  feelings,  but  could  not  find  one — 
often  because  we  did  not  even  know  what 
our  feelings   were,    America  succeeded  to  a 


crisis  mentality.  Unable  to  comprehend 
either  the  change  or  its  speed,  many  sought 
refuge  In  fear  and  hysteria,  closing  their 
minds  to  all  thoughts  save  simple  answers 
that  would  provide  an  easy  way  out  of  a 
troubled  world. 

And  then,  the  man  at  the  bottom  began  to 
push.  World  War  II  made  the  Negro  a  mobile 
person,  and  millions  came  to  the  city  where 
television,  their  own  eyes,  and  their  own  ex- 
periences taught  them  new  lessons.  No  longer 
would  they  sit  silently  at  the  bottom  while 
the  rest  of  society  changed.  They  wanted 
their  share  of  the  American  dream. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Parks  decided  she  was  tired  of 
sitting  at  the  back  of  the  bus,  and  in  1955 
the  civil  rights  movement  began  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  The  great  unresolved  crisis 
of  America  would  now  be  played  out.  But  It 
would  take  another  decade  before  the  North- 
ern cities  became  fully  aware  of  this  fact. 

For  years,  Americans  had  been  able  to  live 
quite  apart  from  the  plight  of  the  Negro. 
But  now  the  Negro  made  his  move  at  ex- 
actly that  time  when  most  Americans  felt 
they  had  found  some  security  In  the 
modern  world. 

The  movement,  still  fundamentally  non- 
violent, headed  North,  drawing  strength  and 
courage  from  sit-ins  and  Jaillngs. 

Soon  the  civil  rights  movement  itself, 
which  had  centered  around  court-related 
matters  such  as  voting  and  public  accom- 
modations, began  to  change.  Although  It 
reached  Its  peak  with  the  passage  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  It  now  was  clear  that 
these  actions  were  designed  for  the  middle- 
class  Negro  and  that  they  had  little  relevance 
to  the  concentrated  poverty  of  the  Northern 
ghetto.  There  the  Issues  were  more  basic: 
unemployment,  bad  housing,  poor  schools, 
high  crime  rates,  i>oor  law  enforcement. 

Reaction  was  swift,  and  promises  made  In 
high  places  were  believed  by  people  far  down 
the  line.  But  when  these  promises  were  not 
met,  when  the  only  results  seemed  to  be 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  programs 
that  moved  Negroes  from  one  slum  to  an- 
other or  a  welfare  system  that  perpetuated 
dependency,  the  Negro  grew  Impatient. 

Now  the  catalyst  was  added — the  genera- 
tion gap.  The  young  Negroes  of  America  were 
an  urban  generation.  They  were  Judging 
their  lives  not  against  the  rural  past  of  their 
parents  but  against  the  opportunities  they 
saw  in  the  city — and  against  the  equality  of 
those  opportunities.  It  was  true  that  life 
was  Improving  In  the  sense  that  the  Negro  of 
the  1960's  was  better  off  than  the  Negro  of 
1945.  But  life  was  not  improving  fast  enough 
The  Negro  was  falling  further  behind  the 
white  man — and  that  was  the  comparison 
that  counted.  The  important  doors  were 
cloeed.  And  closed  doors  in  an  open  society — 
whether  due  to  outright  discrimination  or  an 
inability  to  use  opportunity — lead  to  a  deep 
cynicism,  anger,  and  rage. 

The  cynicism  began  very  early  In  life. 
Dr.  Robert  Coles,  a  child  psychiatrist  In- 
volved In  the  Operation  Exodus  school  bus- 
sing experiment  in  Boston,  said  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  ten  told  him  he 
was  a  fool  for  thinking  better  schools  or 
better  education  would  lead  to  anything. 

And  the  cynicism  grew.  Dr.  Coles  told  the 
Subcommittee: 

"The  problem  that  aflSlcts  both  these  chil- 
dren and  their  teachers  is  that  the  teachers 
cannot  give  them  Jobs  when  they  get  to  be 
about  15  or  16  .  .  .  (The  teachers)  are  be- 
ing called  hypocrites.  (The  students  ask) 
where  does  it  pay  off?  It  hasn't  paid  off.  The 
children — who  are  no  longer  children— are 
now  asking:  what  kind  of  a  naive,  dumb 
idiot  are  you  if  you  don't  realize  this? 

And  finally,  a  young  man  like  Johnle  Scott 
sums  up  the  personal  damage  when  he  says: 
"The  ghetto  is  not  the  houses.  It  is  the 
people.  It  Is  in  the  mind  The  ghetto  has  a 
habit  of  reaching  your  life  just  when  you 
think  you've  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
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tain  and,  In  one  fell  swoop,  bringing  you 
crashing  to  the  bottom  to  be  burled  tjeneath 
the  rocks,  (In  the  slums),  evil  is  taken  for 
granted,  .  .  .  One  does  not  ever  really  es- 
cape from  a  ghetto.  One  only  hopes  that 
time  will  wear  off  the  sharper,  the  cutting 
edges." 

That  was  how  the  young  Negro  who  did 
not  riot  felt.  What  about  those  who  did? 

So  deep  and  so  strong  was  the  split  t)e- 
tween  the  generations  that  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, one  of  the  senior  statesmen  of  the 
American  Negro  community,  told  the  Sub- 
committee; 

"I  have  walked  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Uarlem  for  over  60  years,  and  I  don't  re- 
member the  time  when  I  have  met  young 
men  to  whom  I  was  unable  to  talk.  (Now) 
the  young  teen-agers  and  Negroes  who  are 
in  poverty  don't  trust  the  Negro  leadership. 
They  believe  that  they  represent  the  will  of 
the  so-called  white  power  structure.  ...  I  am 
alarmed  about  the  change  in  the  psychology 
of  Negro  youth,  because  here  you  have  the 
foundation  of  the  future  generation.  .  .  . 
They  believe  society  is  against  them.  They 
believe  that  the  promise  of  a  Job  Is  merely 
a  hoax." 

And  Bayard  Rustin  told  of  listening  to  a 
group  of  young  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles  talk- 
ing about  their  manifesto.  When  he  asked 
tc  see  It,  one  youth  held  up  a  book  of 
matches.  lit  one  and  said: 

"That  is  our  manifesto:  Bum,  baby,  burn." 

To  call  this  a  crisis  of  belief  seems  an 
enormous  understatement.  But  that  is 
what  it  is.  For  one  reason  or  another,  often 
for  many  at  the  same  time,  young  Negroes 
have  lost  their  faith  in  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ica. Unable  to  accomplish  their  goals  in  ac- 
ceptable ways,  some  have  resorted  to  vio- 
lence. Often,  the  violence  has  accomplished 
what  reasoned  approaches  and  orderly  pro- 
test could  not— from  sprinklers  on  fire 
hydrants   to   more  Job   opportunities. 

And  this  is  tragic  in  itself.  For  it  says  more 
about  us — those  who  do  not  live  in  the 
ghetto — then  it  does  about  those  who  do.  It 
tells  us  that  In  spite  of  all  the  information, 
description  and  statistics  we  have  heard  and 
seen  the  past  several  years,  we  still  do  not 
understand  what  the  ghetto  does  to  people — 
to  Individual  human  beings.  We  do  not 
understand  the  kind  of  Ufe  ghetto  children 
are  born  into  or  what  happens  to  a  person 
who  tries  to  lift  himself  out  of  the  ghetto. 

Our  responBlbllity  is  clear.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  been  as  unsystematic  about  ending  the 
social  and  econornlc  conditions  of  the  ghetto 
as  the  ghetto  has  been  systematic  In  its 
denial  of  opportunity. 

We  can  no  longer  fall  back  on  our  Ignor- 
ance of  urban  problems.  To  be  sure,  we  are 
unfamiliar  with  a  host  of  issues  and  situa- 
tions that  city  building  must  deal  with.  But 
our  age  of  innocence  is  over.  The  richest 
country  in  the  world  must  become  more 
than  a  schoolboy  In  the  city  gathering  facts 
for  a  term  paper. 

The  analogy  may  seem  harsh.  Yet  In  view 
of  the  unsolved  problems  that  threaten  to 
blow  the  lid  off  our  cities  and  our  response 
to  them.  It  seems  accurate.  For  our  national 
effort  seems  pitifully  out  of  scale  with  the 
enormity  of  the  crisis. 

Why  Is  this  so?  I  can  think  of  many  rea- 
sons, but  they  all  come  down  to  one;  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  act  upon  the  liLformatlon 
we  have. 

We  prefer  to  devise  elaborate  theories  of 
lirban  behavior  and  develop  techniques  of 
systems  analysis  as  if  the  articulation  of 
these  plans  were  equal  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem. 

Tile  word  has  become  tantamount  to  the 
deed.  We  seek  out  new  technology  In  the 
bope  that  It  will  provide  a  cost-free  solution. 
We  offer  visions  of  the  future  to  people  who 
are  trapped  In  the  present.  We  engage  In 
national  debates  about  what  causes  riots 
and  what  they  represent  In  societal  terms 


when  we  have  mountains  of  evidence  about 
severe  unemployment  in  our  central  cities. 
the  low  quality  of  the  public  schools,  th? 
number  of  substandard  housing  units  and 
the  high  crime  rates. 

It  is  time  we  changed — and  began  to  put 
Into  practice  what  all  of  us  are  willing  to 
do  in  theory:  to  develop  and  implement  on 
a  systematic  basis  a  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  strategy  for  btilldlng  our  cities  and 
creating  within  them  full  security,  full  op- 
portunity, full  choice,  and  full  freedom — so 
that,  when  poverty  and  injustice  occur,  as 
they  inevitably  shall,  it  will  truly  be  a  matter 
of  accident  and  not  strike  the  same  families 
generation  after  generation. 

And  the  place  to  start  Is  Just  as  clear  as 
our  responsibility.  We  start  with  Jobs  and 
make  the  commitment  to  full  emplo\-ment 
that  we  debated  about  In  1946  but  never 
made.  A  growing  society  can  provide  employ- 
ment for  all  if  th.Tt  society  Is  willing.  And 
many  Jobs  can  be  tied  to  the  improvements 
that  we  must  make  in  our  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods. 

I  do  not  have  the  whole  answer.  Nor  does 
anyone  else.  But  I  do  believe  that  any  pro- 
gram of  ending  the  slums  and  building  the 
city  of  tomorrow  must  include  six  basic  ele- 
ments: 

First,  Guaranteed  Job  opportunities  for 
all; 

Second,  Providing  a  decent  home  In  a  de- 
cent environment  that  includes  personal  se- 
curity and  public  safety: 

Third,  Offering  the  maximum  encourage- 
ment to  private  investment  in  rebuilding  our 
cities  and  the  lives  of  our  people; 

Fourth,  Involving  the  individual  in  his 
own  destiny  and  emphasizing  neighborhood 
development: 

Fifth,  Reorganizing  our  Federal  govern- 
ment so  that  the  new  ideas  of  today  will  not 
wither  on  the  bureaucratic  vines  of  yester- 
day; and 

Sixth,  Developing  an  educational  system 
that  will  equip  aU  children  with  the  skills 
and  resources  necessary  for  an  urban  so- 
ciety. 

I  cannot  promise — nor  shoxUd  anyone 
else — that  we  can  guarantee  an  end  to  vio- 
lence by  mounting  a  full-scale  assault  on 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  discrimination 
as  they  exist  In  our  cities.  Generations  of 
Injustice  cannot  be  corrected  overnight,  nor 
can  long  suffering  be  forgotten  quickly.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  failure  to  take  major 
and  sweeping  actions  to  relieve  legitimate 
tensions  and  grievances  that  press  so  heavily 
on  our  central  city  residents  will  further 
widen  the  gulf  that  already  threatens  to 
divide  our  nation. 

The  question  Lewis  Mumford  posed  for 
urban  society  as  a  whole  applies  to  America 
In  particular.  And  that  is  whether  mankind 
"shall  devote  himself  to  the  development  of 
his  own  deepest  humanity,  or  whether  he 
shall  surrender  himself  to  the  now  almost 
automatic  forces  he  has  set  In  motion," 

The  choice  is  that  simple — and  that 
crucial. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  COMMANDER 
GALBRAITH  REPORTS  ON  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  first  undertakings  of  the  newly 
elected  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  Mr.  William  Galbraith, 
was  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  to  visit  our 
commanders  and  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  the  leader  of  an  association 
of  former  citizen-soldiers.  It  was  fitting 
that  he  see  at  firsthand  the  situation  of 
our  present  citizen -soldiers. 

On  October  18,  Commander  Galbraith, 
who,  I  am  proud  to  note,  is  a  fellow 
Nebraskan,  delivered  his  report  on  Viet- 


nam to  the  national  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Legion,  at  Indianapolis. 
This  report  provides  us  with  valuable 
and  fresh  insight  into  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  His  description  of  the  American 
fighting  man  is  particularly  welcome 
after  the  recent  week  of  demonstrations 
and  di'aft  card  burnings. 

No  American  favors  war.  This  point 
is  sometimes  obscured  by  the  demonstra- 
tions and  debate.  Commander  Galbraith 
put  it  well  when  he  explained : 

What  I  have  told  you  of  the  performance 
of  the  American  fighting  man  in  Vietnam 
should  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as  a 
glorification  or  a  defense  of  warfare,  for 
The  American  Legion,  comprised  of  men 
and  women  who  have  know  wax,  deplores 
this  method  of  settling  differences  between 
men  and  nations  probably  more  than  smy 
other  organization  in  the  world. 

"Freedom  Is  Not  Free"  has  been 
adopted  as  the  American  Legion  theme 
for  this  year.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  being  proven  by  the  blood  and 
sweat  of  America's  fighting  men.  In  con- 
cert with  the  South  Vietnamese  and  our 
other  allies,  they  are  paying  the  price 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commander  Galbraith 's  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Vietnam 
(By    William    E.    Galbraith,    national    com- 
mander, the  American  Legion,  before  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  at  Indtan- 
apoUs,  Ind.,  October  18,  1967) 
Distinguished  guests  and  members  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee.  I  felt  a  deep 
obligation  to  report  to  you  personally  tonight 
on  the  observations  of  my  recent  trip  to  Viet- 
nam for  I  would  not  have  been  there  If  not  as 
your  representatives. 

Recognizing  my  first  responsibility  to  my 
country  and  to  you,  as  leaders  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  I  am  happy  that  the  timing  of 
events  has  permitted  me  to  make  my  initial 
report  to  this  distinguished  gathering. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  have  been  a  farmer 
and  businessman  most  of  my  life,  and  I  feel 
It  would  be  in  order  for  me  to  relate  some  of 
these  experiences,  not  only  as  National  Com- 
mander of  The  American  Legion,  but  in  terms 
of  those  things  which  I  know  best. 

This  Is  a  complicated  war,  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent type  of  military  operation  from  any- 
thing we  have  previously  experienced  in  all 
of  our  history.  This  fact  alone,  I  suspect, 
could  well  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
unrest  among  our  own  people  today  for  we 
are  not  seeing  the  decisive  battle  results  that 
have  marked  other  periods  of  conflict  Lack 
of  understanding  may  provide  a  reason,  but 
a  very  poor  excuse,  for  the  dissension  at  home 
which  is  doing  a  genuine  disservice  to  our 
fighting  men. 

Further  complicating  this  situation  is  the 
fact  that  it  Is  not  a  military  operation  alone, 
but  Involves  the  Revolutionary  Development 
program  formerly  known  as  the  civic  action 
program  which  is  aimed  at  establishing  sta- 
bility of  both  the  government  and  economy 
of  an  emerging  nation,  a  nation  which  has 
lived  under  the  domination  of  three  govern- 
ments in  the  past  20  years — China.  France, 
and  the  attempted  establishment  of  a  free 
and  independent  South  Vietnam,  which  could 
and  would  have  succeeded  on  its  own  had  It 
not  been  for  a  commimlst  aggression  from 
the  north. 

After  living  for  so  long  under  foreign 
domination,  and  living  with  terrorism,  vio- 
lence and  subversion  In  the  few  short  years 
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In  which  the  South  Vietnamese  have  en- 
deavored to  establish  self-government,  the 
lack  of  stability  In  this  new  nation  today  Is 
readily  understandable. 

It  Is  Important  too.  to  understand  why  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  so  Intent  on  carry- 
ing on  this  war  and  to  keep  the  North  Viet- 
namese away  from  the  conference  table. 

Here  is  where  my  background  as  a  farmer 
stood  me  In  good  stead.  It  Is  obvious  that  Red 
China  and  communist  North  Vietnam  want 
to  control  the  rich  farmlands  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  In  the  south.  This  area,  If  modern  agri- 
cultural methods  and  techniques  could  be 
applied,  Is  capable  of  providing  food  for  60 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Asia.  The 
Chinese  communists  and  communist  regime 
of  North  Vietnam  know  this,  and  they  look 
to  this  rich  agricultural  prize  as  a  source  of 
food  for  the  teeming  masses  of  Asia. 

The  stakes  are  tremendously  high  In  this 
battle  for  food,  for  the  repwrts  emanating 
from  Red  China  Indicate  a  high  degree  of  In- 
stability for  the  communist  government  on 
mainland  China,  and  an  adequate  food  sup- 
ply Is  vital  to  a  re-establlshment  of  stability 
for  that  government. 

Our  own  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
based  on  solemn  commitments  and  has  ob- 
jectives which  are  readily  understandable  to 
all  who  want  to  understand  them.  First,  we 
are  there  to  Insure  the  security  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  a  nation  which  has  not 
been  permitted  to  stand  on  Its  own.  That  Is 
our  military  commitment  purely  and  simply. 
We  do  not  seek  territorial  gains.  We  do  not 
seek  military  or  political  domlnaUon  or  con- 
trol. 

The  other  part  of  our  commitment,  and 
no  less  Important.  Is  to  help  bring  stability  to 
both  the  government  and  to  the  economy  of 
South  Vietnam.  To  do  this,  we  are  helping 
with  the  building  of  roads  so  vital  to  trans- 
portation and  communication.  We  are  pro- 
viding the  tools  and  the  know  how  to  help 
develop  the  tremendous  agricultural  poten- 
tial of  the  country,  and  effective  system  of 
public  works  Is  badly  needed,  for  here  are  a 
people  surrounded  by  water  and  virtually 
none  of  It  Is  drinkable,  railroads  need  to  be 
built,  and  the  educational  facilities  are  In 
need  of  expansion  and  upgrading. 

I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority 
on  that  latter  point  also,  for  I  did  spend  10 
years  of  my  life  as  a  school  teacher. 

Now  It  Is  most  difficult  to  accomplish  these 
things  under  perfectly  normal  conditions, 
so  you  can  well  Imagine  how  the  problems 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  are  magnified  in 
attempting  to  do  these  things  while  a  shoot- 
ing war  Is  In  progress  all  about  them.  Prog- 
ress, understandably,  Is  slow,  but  I  assure 
you  that  progress  Is  being  made  both  mili- 
tarily, and  from  the  civic  action  standpoint. 
Now  what  did  we  actually  see  In  Vietnam? 
We  saw  the  modem  world's  foremost  exam- 
ple of  the  theme  I  have  selected  for  my  term 
of  office  as  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion;   "Preedom  Is  Not  Free." 

We  saw  young  Americans  and  young  Viet- 
namese fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  under 
intolerable  combat  conditions.  In  a  con- 
certed effort  to  Insure  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom for  a  new  nation  whose  people  want  to 
be  free 

Saigon  waa  merely  a  point  of  departure  for 
us.  although  there  we  received  the  benefit  of 
significant.  In  depth,  briefings  on  the  overall 
military  situation  from  Oneral  Westmore- 
land, the  commander  of  the  Mllltory  Assist- 
ance Command.  Vietnam.  Prom  there,  we 
went  to  the  scenes  of  action,  and  I  must 
phrase  It  that  way  because  In  this  war  there 
is  no  front.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  new 
type  of  war.  guerrUIa  warfare,  which  knows 
no  front,  which  recognizes  no  rules  or  con- 
ventions, and  which  may  erupt  violently  at 
any  point  and  with  no  warning. 

Probably  the  closest  thing  to  a  so-called 
"front"  that  exlata  In  Vietnam  today  Is  that 
area  just  below  the  misnamed  demilitarized 
zone  which  divides  the  two  Vletnams.  This 
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Is  a  misnomer,  for  from  within  it  and  from 
Just  to  the  north  of  It,  the  communists  have 
levelled  devastating  artillery  barrages  into 
some  of  our  Marine  units,  inflicting  severe 
casualties  over  the  past  several  weeks. 

We  can  testify  that  It  Is  a  combat  area  for 
one  of  the  helicopters  In  which  our  party 
was  flying  was  hit  by  enemy  ground  fire.  The 
defenses  which  our  fighting  men  are  holding 
Just  to  the  south  of  the  DMZ  can  accurately 
be  described  as  the  most  forward,  the  most 
exposed,  and  the  most  desolate  real  estate  in 
all  of  South  Vietnam. 

What  has  this  shelling  of  our  positions  ac- 
complished? For  the  communists,  nothing  I 
For  Americans,  It  has  built  a  determination 
to  hold  those  positions  which  are.  In  effect, 
the  observation  p>oets  overlooking  the  tradi- 
tional Infiltration  routes  across  the  DMZ 
from  North  to  South  Vietnam.  These  men 
are  holding  as  tenacloiwly  as  any  American 
fighting  men  have  ever  held  any  position  In 
the  history  of  American  arms. 

Their  performance,  their  dogged  deter- 
mination, their  will  to  win,  would  stir  the 
soul  and  quicken  the  pulse  of  any  American 
patriot  who  ever  wore  the  uniform  of  his 
coimtry  in  time  of  combat,  and  of  any 
other  citizen  of  this  great  land  with  a 
knowledge  of  and  a  respect  for  the  Incom- 
parable heritage  of  freedom  that  Is  ours. 
We  were  privileged  to  go  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Constellation,  an  American  aircraft  carrier 
stationed  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  from 
which  young  American  pilots  fly  round-the- 
clock  sorties  against  enemy  military  targets 
The  courage  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  Amer- 
Icas  modern  day  defenders  of  freedom  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  from  the  days  of  the  war 
for  Independence,  through  the  great  wars  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  every  other  con- 
flict in  which  this  nation  has  engaged  In 
nearly  two  centuries  of  history. 

I  should  tell  you  also,  that  we  visited 
American  military  and  diplomatic  officials 
all  along  the  western  Paclflc  defense  perim- 
eter from  Japan  to  Taiwan  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Manila,  and  It  was  here  that  we  found 
what  we  considered  to  be  proof  positive  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  more  at  stake  with  the 
American  presence  In  South  Vietnam  than 
the  security  and  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam  Itself. 

The  people  of  these  areas  look  to  a  sUong 
firm  and  determined  American  presence  In 
Southeast  Asia  as  the  means  to  their  own 
salvation  against  further  communist  en- 
croachment spawned  by  the  communist  gov- 
ernment on  mainland  Red  China. 

What  I  have  told  you  of  the  performance 
of  the  American  fighting  man  In  Vietnam 
should  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as  a 
glorification  or  a  defense  of  warfare,  for 
The  American  Legion,  comprised  of  men 
and  women  who  have  known  war.  deplores 
this  method  of  settling  differences  between 
men  and  nations  probably  more  than  any 
other  organization   In   the  world. 

We  do.  however,  believe  that  the  cause 
to  which  we  are  now  committed  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  correct,  proper  and  Just,  that  It 
Is  in  our  own  vital  national  interest,  and 
that  we  must  get  on  with  the  business  win- 
ning this  conflict  whether  It  be  on  the 
battlefield  or  around  the  conference  table. 
Like  all  other  concerned  people,  we  would 
prefer  that  the  task  might  be  accomplished 
through  good  faith  negotiating,  but  since 
we  seem  to  have  nobody  with  whom  to 
negotiate  we  must  pursue  the  only  other 
course  available  to  us. 

We  of  the  Legion  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  great  debate  being  carried  on  here 
at  home  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  validity  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
commitment  of  United  States  forces  to  that 
war.  We  are  concerned  that  those  who  oppose 
this  commitment  have  failed  to  propose  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  the  course  we  are 
now  pursuing.  We  believe  that  If  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Is  to  fulfill  a  useful  purpose  on 


the  American  scene.  If  we  are  to  serve  the 
cause  of  those  men  who  bear  our  flag  into 
battle  in  Vietnam,  we  must  participate  in 
this  debate  with  all  of  the  strength  and 
ability  at  our  command. 

We  came  away  from  Vietnam  with  some 
very  deflnlte  conclusions,  paramount  amone 
which  Is  the  belief  that  we  are  winning  this 
war.  It  is  not  a  dramatic  victory  of  the  type 
which  we  have  experienced  In  other  conflicts 
It  Is  a  slow  and  steady  process  of  attrition 
in  which  American  and  allied  forces  have 
the  upper  hand.  We  have  the  ability  and 
the  capability  to  do  the  Job. 

Second,  we  have  a  firm  conviction,  de- 
spite the  harangues  of  the  new  left  and  of 
certain  congressional  critics,  that  this  u 
not  a  clvU  war  among  the  people  of  Vietnam 
but  Is  very  definitely  a  war  of  aggression 
being  waged  by  communist  North  Vietnam— 
with  massive  support  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  Red  China — against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  end  of  that  war  will  come 
when  that  aggression  ends. 

Third,  there  must  be  no  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  the  north,  nor  can  there  be  any 
truce  In  the  fighting  unless  we  first  receive 
the  assurances  from  the  other  side  that 
there  will  be  meaningful  negotiations,  in 
good  faith,  designed  to  bring  these  hostilities 
to  a  prompt  and  reasonable  conclusion. 

While  I  have  enumerated  this  as  a  third 
conclusion,  it  Is  really  the  most  Important 
of  all.  Everyone  we  talked  with  on  this  trip, 
from  general  and  admirals  to  pilots  and  plain 
O.I.8.  expressed  the  opinion  that  oiu-  bomb- 
ing of  strategic  targets  In  North  Vietnam 
must  not  be  discontinued  short  of  the  con- 
ference table  and  a  genuine  cease  fire  on 
both  sides. 

We  realize  that  this  does  not  coincide  with 
the  theories  of  some  of  our  congressional 
critics,  arm-chair  generals,  pacifists  and 
others  here  at  home. 

Personally,  and  for  The  American  Legion. 
I  accept  the  verdict  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  reality  of  un- 
impeded enemy  effort  In  the  field  as  opposed 
to  all  the  fancy  theory  of  those  who  are  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  action  and  can 
speculate  in  comparative  ease,  comfort  and 
security. 

We  have  been  told  by  our  military  com- 
manders in  the  field,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  them,  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  keeps  a  half  million  commu- 
nists fully  occupied  on  the  home  front  main- 
taining anti-aircraft  defenses,  rebuilding 
and  repairing  the  damage  from  bombing 
raids,  trying  to  keep  factories  operating,  and 
rebuilding  bridges  and  repairing  roads  and 
trails  over  which  men  and  supplies  are 
moved  from  North  Vietnam  to  confront  our 
own  troops  In  combat. 

As  opposed  to  the  arm-chair  general's 
theories,  the  generals  who  are  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  this  war  are  convinced  that 
our  bombing  Is  serving  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose. They  believe  It  has  hampered  the  en- 
emy's ability  to  wage  war.  They  believe  It  Is 
damaging  his  morals.  Thev  believe  It  Is  ef- 
fective. They  believe  It  Is  necessarj-.  I  believe 
them  and.  Incidentally,  I  don't  believe  I  have 
been  brainwashed. 

The  American  Legion  has  gone  on  record, 
through  action  of  our  National  Convention, 
in  favor  of  removing  political  restrictions 
governing  th«  actions  of  our  military  com- 
manders, and  having  seen  our  commanders 
In  action  I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than 
ever  that  this  Is  a  proper  position. 

If  Americans  at  home  were  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  our  position  In 
Vietnam  as  are  the  Americans  who  are  doing 
the  Job  In  the  field.  I  believe  we  would  be 
farther  along  the  road  to  victory  than  we  are 
today.  I  assure  you  that  It  will  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  my  work  this  year  as  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion  to  help 
convince  the  unbelievers. 

We  could  speak  at  length  of  the  voices  of 
dissent   here   at   home,    and   The   American 
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Legion  has  said  repeatedly  that  we  do  not 
contest  the  right  of  dissent  and  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  to 
air  their  grievances  and  to  seek  redress  of 
those  grievances,  real  or  Imagined. 

We  seriously  question  the  peaceable  na- 
ture of  any  protest  or  expression  of  dissent, 
such  as  one  which  is  said  to  be  planned  for 
our  nation's  capital  this  coming  weekend, 
and  which  has  as  Its  announced  objective 
the  disruption  of  our  country's  defense 
establishment. 

The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  this 
whole  project  would  be  for  It  to  fall  com- 
pletely. We  have  heard  that  extraordinary 
precautions  are  being  taken  by  both  civilian 
and  military  authority  In  and  around  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  prevent  any  acts  of  lawless- 
ness by  these  misguided  people.  We  trust 
thev  ^111  be  weU  prepared  to  thwart  any  law- 
less effort  to  cripple  the  Pentagon,  even 
momentarily. 

People  who  promote  demonstrations  of 
this  type  are  those  who  fall  to  recognize 
that  Freedom  Is  Not  Free.  The  freedom  they 
enjoy,  they  take  for  granted.  They  recoil 
at  the  thought  of  paying  the  price  that 
freedom  demands.  They  would  Impede  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  paying  that  price. 

We  have  passed  the  stage  of  permissive- 
ness. Now  we  must  put  the  foolishness  be- 
hind us  and  give  our  total  support  to  our  men 
in  Vietnam  who  everj-day  write  history  and 
record  new  proof  that  Freedom  Is  Not  Free. 


THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Job  Corps.  Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly,  which  I  feel 
Is  vei-y  significant. 

He  calls  my  attention  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Livermore.  Calif..  Herald  &  News 
in  which  he  takes  justifiable  pride,  as  it 
commends  the  Job  Corps. 

But  what  is  equally  significant  is  his 
condemnation  of  the  protesters  who 
stormed  the  doors  of  the  Pentagon  this 
past  weekend,  for  in  his  letter  to  me,  he 
states: 

As  you  can  see  from  the  editorial,  Job 
Corpsmen  are  not  storming  the  doors  of  the 
Pentagon,  nor  are  they  burning  their  draft 
cards  or  turning  them  In.  They  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  learning  to  accept  all  responsi- 
bilities of  good  citizenship — from  financial 
Independence  to  serving  their  country  In 
the  Armed  Forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
and  the  editorial  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  or  Economic  OppoRTDNrrr, 
Washington.  DC,  October  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  SMtTH. 
Member.  Committee  on  Armed  SeriHces,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  SMrrH:  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  .'Vrmed  Services,  I  think 
you  will  be  Interested  in  the  attached  edi- 
torial,   which    appeared    In    the    Livermore, 
California  Herald  and  News,  October  19,  1967. 
As   you   can    see   from   the   editorial.   Job 
Corpsmen  are  not  storming  the  doors  of  the 
Pentagon,  nor  are  they  burning  their  draft 
cards  or  turning  them  In.  They  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  learning  to  accept  all  responsi- 
bilities of   good   citizenship — from   financial 
Independence  to  serving  their  country  In  the 
Armed  Ftirces. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Kexlt, 
Director,  Job  Corps. 


Contemporary  Contrasts 
Two  current  developments  in  Alameda 
County  provide  an  interesting  study  In  con- 
trasts and  Inspire  comment  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  such  as  "rights,"  "patriotism"  and 
"moral  right." 

One  development  Is  the  besieging  of  the 
Northern  California  Induction  Center  at 
Oakland  as  part  of  a  nationwide  "anti- 
draft"  movement.  These  protesters  are  exer- 
cising their  'right  to  assemble,"  and  their 
"right  of   free  speech." 

The  other  development  Is  that  of  about  40 
Parks  Job  Corpsmen  enlisting  In  the  first 
Job  Corps  paratroop  platoon  They  are  part 
of  a  goodly  number  of  corpsmen  enlisting 
at  Parks  In  all  branches  of  military  service. 

One  of  the  contrasts  began  with  a  com- 
ment by  a  corpsmen  when  he  was  asked  how 
he  felt  about  the  protests  at  the  induction 
centers:  'I  don't  think  most  of  them  even 
know  what  they're  protesting  about." 

This  was  from  a  young  Los  Angeles  white 
man.  He  sat  with  two  other  paratroop  en- 
listees, a  Negro  from  Philadelphia  and  a 
Georgia-born  Negro  from  Cleveland.  All  were 
from  the  ghettos,  all  from  areas  where  pro- 
tests have  occurred  and  violence  has  flared, 
!iU  high  school  dropouts,  all  considered  by 
many  Americans  as   "hoodlums." 

It's  an  odd  commentary  that  patriotism, 
which  some  claim  has  all  but  passed  from 
the  American  scene,  should  be  sounded  so 
strongly  from  the  throats  of  the  minority 
which  has  made  "organized  protests"  and 
"civil  disobedience"  watchwords  of  the  1960s. 
This  Is  quite  a  contrast  Certainly  It  proves 
that  all  members  of  the  vociferous  minorities 
are  not  at  the  induction  centers  protesting. 

But  the  corpsman's  comment  and  the 
youths'  actions  In  enlisting  to  fight  In  a 
war  so  many  detest  also  provides  a  starting 
point  for  a  commentary  on  the  more  basic 
Issues  of  "rights"  and  "right." 

The  commentary  Is  simply  this;  Does  the 
"right"  to  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war 
include  the  "right"  to  prevent  another  man 
from  exercising  his  right  to  be  patriotic  and 
serve  his  nation?  Isn't  the  right  to  protest 
merely  the  legal  privilege  to  give  voice  to 
one's  conscience?  And  Isn't  that  right  dis- 
tributed equally  among  all  men — especially 
In  a  democracy? 

The  contrast  between  "under-prlvlleged 
hoodlum"  boys  exercising  simple,  old- 
fashioned  and  strangely  welcome  patriotism 
and  the  literate,  articulate  citizens  Joining 
a  mass  protest  is  one  we  can  perhaps  take 
heart  from.  But  then,  simple  things  often 
bring  the  most  hope. 


THE  WAVE  OF  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  much  impressed  by  an  address  by 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
was  reprinted  in  full  in  the  current  issue 
of  U.S   News  &  World  Report  magazine. 

Mr.  Powell  takes  as  his  theme  the  wave 
of  civil  disobedience  which  has  swept  the 
country  in  recent  years,  and  which  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  America  today.  Also,  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  are  coming  to  realize  that  in 
a  free  and  orderly  society  we  cannot  have 
people  going  about  the  country  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  preaching 
racial  hatred  and  disrespect  for  all  es- 
tablished authority,  and  telling  the 
people  that  they  have  a  right  to  decide 

for  themselves  what  laws  ought  to  be     ^_^ _ 

obeyed  and  what  laws  ought  to  be  dis-     i^^ — implemented     by    sit-ins    and    street 
obeyed.  mobs — is  made  to  order  for  cynical  leaders 

Mr.  Powell  is  to  be  commended  for  his     promoting    rebellion    and    other    extremist 
outstanding  discussion  of  this  problem,    causes. 


and  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  his  well-documented  address 
calls  names  and  places  blame  where  I 
believe  blame  belongs.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civn,  Disobedience:   PRELtnoE  To 
Revolution? 

(Note. — Are  the  militant  advocates  of 
"black  power"  and  the  New  Left  blazing  a 
trail  that  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  this 
country?  A  distinguished  attorney  examines 
the  implications  of  their  calls  for  defiance  of 
the  law— «nd  warns  of  the  results.) 
(By  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  former  president, 
American  Bar  Association) 

This  will  be  a  lawyer's  talk  about  law  and 
order  and  civil  disobedience.  The  subject  ts 
related  to  complex  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems— some  of  the  most  perplexing  of  any 
age.  But  there  Is  no  hope  of  solving  these 
problems  unless  an  ordered  society  Is  pre- 
served. 

There  Is  deep  concern  today  about  the  dis- 
quieting trend — so  evident  In  our  country — 
toward  organized  lawlessness  and  even  rebel- 
lion. One  of  the  contributing  causes  is  the 
doctrine  of  clvU  disobedience.  This  heresy 
was  dramatically  associated  with  the  civil - 
rights  movement  by  the  famous  letter  of 
[the  Rev.  Dr.]  Martin  Luther  King  from  a 
Birmingham  Jail. 

As  rationalized  by  Dr.  King,  some  laws  are 
"Just"  and  others  "tmjust";  each  person  may 
determine  for  himself  which  laws  are  "tin- 
Just";  and  each  Is  free — Indeed  even  moral- 
ly bound — to  violate  the  "unjust"  laws. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  discriminatory 
State  and  local  laws  still  existed  in  the 
South,  civil  disobedience  was  quickly  en- 
throned as  a  worthy  doctrine.  It  met  the 
need  of  intellectuals  and  theologians  for  a 
moral  and  philosophical  Justification  of  con- 
duct which,  by  all  previous  standards,  was 
often  lawless  and  indefensible. 

HOW    PROTEST    MOVEMENT    HAS    CHANGED 

Initially,  disobedience  tactics  were  directed 
specifically  against  discriminatory  laws.  The 
sit-ins  and  demonstrations  were  aimed 
primarily  at  segregated  facilities  and  denial 
of  voting  rights — largely  in  the  South.  But 
as  the  use  of  disobedience  tactics  expanded, 
the  relationship  between  the  act  of  protest 
and  the  law  protested  became  increasingly 
attenuated. 

Indeed,  as  the  protest  movement  expand- 
ed to  Northern  and  Western  cities.  Its  ob- 
jectives broadened  from  specific  discrimina- 
tory laws  and  practices  of  the  South  to  the 
age-old  social  and  economic  problems  of 
bias.  j)overty  and  unemployment.  Predicta- 
bly, disobedience  tactics  were  soon  employed 
in  other  causes — on  the  campus  and  across 
our  country  Few  voices  spoke  out  against 
civil  disobedience.  Because  of  Its  associa- 
tion with  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  criticism 
of  disobedience  and  its  tactics  was  largely 
muted.  Many  persons  of  good  will— Includ- 
ing many  clergymen  and  campus  intellec- 
tuals— were  so  enchanted  by  the  "csauses" 
that  they  gave  little  thought  to  the  means 
employed  or  to  where  the  disobedience  road 
would  lead. 

But  all  who  advocated  civil  disobedience 
were  not  so  naive.  Political  activists  and  ex- 
tremists of  all  kinds  were  quick  to  recognize 
the  potential  of  this  doctrine  as  an  extra- 
legal means  of  attaining  goals — and  even  of 
promoting  revolution.  Moreover,  a  doctrine 
which  tolerates  and  Justifies  disobedience  of 
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One  of  the  few  national  leaders  who  had 
both  the  Insight  and  the  courage  to  speak 
out  against  clvU-dlsobedlence  tactics  was 
Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  |of  the  Supreme 
Court].  Writing  early  In  1966,  he  said: 

"Governments  like  ours  were  formed  to 
substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force.  Illustrations  may  be  given  where 
crowds  have  gathered  together  peaceably  by 
reason  of  extraordinarily  good  discipline  re- 
inforced by  vigilant  officers.  'Demonstrations' 
have  taken  place  without  any  manifestations 
of  force  at  the  time.  But  I  say  once  more  that 
the  crowd  moved  by  noble  ideals  today  can 
become  the  mob  ruled  by  hate  and  passion 
and  greed  aDd  violence  tomorrow.  If  we  ever 
doubted  that,  we  know  it  now.  The  peaceful 
songs  of  love  can  become  as  stirring  and 
provocative  as  the  'Marseillaise'  did  in  the 
days  when  a  noble  revolution  ga^y^e  way  to 
rule  by  successive  mobs  until  chaos  set  )n. 
■  .  ■  It  .  .  .  |lsl  more  necessary  than  ever 
that  we  stop  and  look  more  closely  at  where 
we  are  going." 

It  Is  notable  that  Mr.  Justice  Black  wTote 
these  prophetic  words  in  February.  1966. 
before  the  emergence  of  "black  power"  as  an 
overt  doctrine,  and  prior  to  the  riots  of  1966 
and  1967. 

But  few  heeded  his  warning.  Despite  clear- 
ly visible  danger  signals,  political,  religious 
and  intellectual  leaders  continued  to  tolerate 
and  Justify  civil  disobedience — even  after 
such  major  eruptions  as  Watts  (In  Los  An- 
geles]. Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  curious  unawareness 
that  once  lawlessness  is  tolerated  and  Justl- 
fled  it  feeds  upon  Itself  and  leads  either  to 
revolution  or  violent  repressive  measures.  It 
has  been  said  wisely: 

■  Once  you  give  a  nervoxis.  hostile  and  ill- 
informed  people  a  theoretical  Justification 
for  using  violence  In  certain  cases,  it  is  like  a 
tiny  hole  in  the  dike;  the  rationales  rush 
through  In  a  torrent,  and  violence  becomes 
the  normal,  acceptable  solution  for  a  prob- 
lem. ...  A  cardinal  fact  about  violence  Is  that 
once  Initiated  it  tends  to  get  out  of  hand.  Its 
limits  are  not  predictable." 

So  much  for  a  review — obviously  incom- 
plete— of  the  origin  and  escalation  of  con- 
temporary cUil  disobedience.  This  brings  us 
to  the  year  1967 — a  year  of  crisis  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  incipient  revolution  are  all  too 
evident. 

Two  movements  have  been  emerging:  (1) 
a  militant  Negro  nationalist  movement,  sum- 
med up  In  the  slogan  "black  power."  and  (2) 
a  radical  political  movement  called  the  New 
Left  or  New  Politics,  which  hopes  to  change 
otir  form  of  government.  The  two  movements 
have  been  converging,  and  now  pursue  the 
common  causes  of  "black  power"  and  frus- 
tration of  America's  attempt  to  contain 
Communism  in  Vietnam.  Both  of  these 
movements  rely  heavily  upon  clvil-dlsobedl- 
ence  tactics. 

The  public  Is  widely  aware  of  the  Negro 
revolt.  There  Is  far  less  awareness  of  the 
New  Left,  its  organizations  and  its  radical 
goals.  There  are  a  number  of  New  Left  groups 
with  varying  degrees  of  militancy.  Although 
not  yet  coalesced  Into  a  single  organization, 
they  are  moving  toward  a  united  front — cer- 
tainly on  race  and  Vietnam  Issues 

THE    WARNINGS     OF    MILITANT    LEADERS 

Most  Americans — of  both  races — have  been 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  a  summer  of  un- 
precedented discord.  The  great  majority  of 
Negro  cltlzans  have  been  as  dismayed  as  the 
whites.  Yet,  the  average  citizen,  preoccupied 
with  his  own  problems  and  pleasures,  assumes 
that  domestic  tranquility  is  an  Inalienable 
right.  There  Is  a  childlike  disbelief  that  this 
land  of  the  free — Internally  secure  for  100 
years — may  be  confronted  with  strife  and  vio- 
lence on  a  maaslve  scale.  Complacent  Amer- 
tcaoB  would  be  well  advised  to  heed  the  warn- 
tnga  of  the  militant  leaders.  Here  are  some 


random  examples  of  what  they  are  saying 
and  planning — quite  openly: 

Stokely  Carmlchael — Mr.  Carmlchael  has 
allied  himself  and  "black  power"  with  revolu- 
tionary Communism.  Speaking  at  Havana,  he 
said: 

"There  are  no  longer  any  Isolated  struggles. 
They  are  all  correlated.  .  .  .  The  only  solu- 
tion Is  armed  struggle." 

H.  Rap  Brown — Still  at  large,  and  even  In- 
vited to  speak  In  churches,  Mr.  Brown  openly 
advocates  violence  and  revolution.  In  lan- 
guage more  racist  than  that  of  a  Klansman, 
he  urges: 

"Get  you  some  guns — (and)  burn  this  town 
down. 

"We'll  make  the  Viet  Cong  look  like  Sun- 
day-school teachers.  Violence  is  necessary." 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King — The  prophet  of 
civil  disobedience,  Dr.  ELlng,  seems  bewildered 
at  times  by  the  escalation  of  his  own  doctrine. 
On  occasion  he  has  Joined  moderate  Negro 
leaders  in  criticizing  riots.  But  he  is  arm-in- 
arm with  Mr.  Carmlchael  and  Mr.  McKlsslck 
(Floyd  McKlsslck,  national  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality)  In  slandering  his 
own  Government  and  In  Inciting  violation  of 
draft  laws.  He  has  said:  "America  Is  the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world 
today." 

And  he  has  compared  the  use  of  new  Amer- 
ican weapons  In  Vietnam  to  the  Nazi  testing 
of  "new  tortures  In  the  concentration  camps 
of  Europe." 

Dr.  King's  favorite  role  Is  organizing  dis- 
ruptive demonstrations.  He  is  now  urging 
"massive  civil  disobedience"  for  the  purpose 
of  "dislocating"  Northern  cities.  He  is  plan- 
ning such  "nonviolent"  tactics  as  weekly 
school  boycotts,  blocking  plant  gates  with 
unemployed  Negroes,  and  disrupting  govern- 
mental operations  with  sit-in  demonstrations 
In  federal  buildings. 

CORE  leaders — Although  CORE  has  re- 
ceived support  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
other  responsible  parties.  Its  leaders  are  now 
committed  to  "black  power"  extremism. 

Mr.  McKlsslck,  replying  to  a  question  by  a 
white  reporter  as  to  what  the  Negro  wiinted, 
put  In  quite  simply  In  the  classic  terms  of 
revolution: 

"The  answer  is — everything  you  got  right 
now,  and  everything  you  hope  to  get." 

A  "New  York  Times"  story  reported  that 
CORE'S  No.  2  leader.  Wilfred  Ussery,  believes 
that:  "Armed  conflict  between  black  and 
white  can  no  longer  be  averted." 

Father  James  Groppl — A  newcomer  to  du- 
bious prominence  is  Father  Groppl.  a  Mil- 
waukee Catholic  priest.  Working  with  the 
NAACP  [National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People)  Youth  Coun- 
cil, he  has  organized  and  led  paralyzing  dem- 
onstrations for  open  housing.  The  "liberal" 
mayor  of  Milwaukee.  Henry  W.  Maler, 
charges  that  Father  Groppl  Is  "trying  to  In- 
cite riots,"  and  that  "rational  discussions 
with  him  are  Impossible."  Father  Groppl 
has  recently  been  quoted  as  saying:  "Morally, 
I  have  no  argument  against  the  black  man's 
right  to  use  violence." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock — Dr.  Spock.  a  New 
Leftist  dilettante,  also  has  Joined  those  who 
condone  rebellion.  Speaking  at  the  recent 
Conference  on  New  Politics,  he  said: 

"The  situation  In  America  Is  desperate. 
The  principal  sign  of  It  Is  the  revolt  of  our 
black  fellow  citizens.  .  .  .  The  Pounding 
Fathers  declared  that  people  who  are  op- 
pressed, and  can  find  no  other  redress,  must 
rebel." 

Staughton  Lynd — Mr  Lynd,  a  Yale  faculty 
member  on  leave  and  an  Intellectual  leader 
of  the  New  Left,  made  an  unauthorized  trip 
to  Hanoi.  He  insists  that  representative  de- 
mocracy Is  outmoded:  that  we  must  substi- 
tute a  "participatory  democracy  ' — which 
apparently  would  function  through  mass 
meetings  and  demonstrations.  In  a  revealing 
article  in  "The  New  York  Times  Magazine" 
section,  Mr.  Lynd  argues  that  the  uprisings 


in  the  cities  have  been  "rebellions"  and  not 
riots;  and — citing  the  American  Revolution 
and  other  irrelevant  precedents — he  justifies 
the  Carmlchaels  and  the  Browns  and  their 
call  for  revolution. 

Tlie  foregoing  are  only  a  few — If  among  the 
better  known — of  the  leaders  of  militant 
civil  disobedience.  Their  roles  and  views  dif- 
fer, and  I  do  not  suggest  that  each  is  equally 
responsible  for  the  lawlessness  which 
threatens  to  engulf  our  country.  Yet  these 
and  hundreds  of  lesser-known  leaders,  are 
men  determined  to  remake  America — not  by 
the  democratic  processes  of  our  institutions 
but  by  varying  forms  and  degrees  of  coer- 
cion. The  more  radical  of  these  leaders,  like 
Mr.  Carmlchael  and  Mr.  Brown,  are  openly 
advocating  revolution. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  leaders  to 
examples  of  extremism  In  action. 

The  first  Is  Vietnam  Week  of  last  April. 
when  tens  of  thousands  marched  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  Draft  cards  were 
burned,  placards  of  hate  displayed,  and 
vicious  anti-American  speeches  made  by  Dr. 
King,  Mr.  Carmlchael  and  Dr.  Spock. 

The  initial  planning  for  Vietnam  Week 
took  place  at  a  Chicago  conference,  insti- 
gated and  dominated  by  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers.  The  Communlst-llne  objec- 
tives of  Vietnam  Week  were  to  undermine 
United  States  opposition  to  Communism  in 
Vietnam  and  to  ferment  racial  discord. 

Shortly  following  these  marches.  Dr.  King 
announced  the  formation  of  "Vietnam  Sum- 
mer"—a  coalition  of  opponents  to  American 
policy  and  includes  well-known  Communist 
allies  and  other  luminaries  of  the  "hate 
America"  left.  The  avowed  objective  is  "to 
organize  opposition  to  the  war  in  ghetto 
areas,"  and  encourage  our  youth  to  "refuse 
to  fight." 

As  Dean  Joseph  O'Meara  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School  has  said,  many  of  these  who  thus 
aid  the  Communist  enemy  "give  themselves 
away": 

"For  never  once  do  they  condemn  the  ter- 
rorist tactics  of  the  North  Vietnamese:  never 
once  do  they  condemn  Hand's  rejection  of 
all  peace  proposals:  .  .  .  never  once  do  they 
lament  the  suffering  and  death  borne  by  our 
forces  In  Vietnam.  Tliese  persons  weep  only 
for  the  enemy." 

FURTHER   INROADS   EY   COMMUNISTS 

Having  attained  some  success  and  noto- 
riety through  Vietnam  Week,  the  New  Leftists 
then  planned  and  held  what  was  called  the 
"National  Conference  on  New  Politics,"  at- 
tended by  some  5.000  delegates.  Its  stated 
purpose  was  to  create  a  united  front  among 
groups  supporting  the  "black  power"  and 
"peace"  movements.  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Spock 
weie  among  the  principal  speakers.  The 
Communist  Party,  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam 
Week,  was  active  in  the  planning  and 
manipulation. 

The  conference,  dominated  by  "black 
power"  militants,  condemned  "the  savage 
and  be:vstllke  character  that  runs  rampant 
through  America,  as  exemplified  by  the 
George  Lincoln  Rockwells  and  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnsons."  It  also  adopted  a  straight  Com- 
munist Party  line  resolution,  which  pledged 
"total  and  unquestioning  support  to  all 
national  peoples'  liberation  wars  .  .  .  par- 
ticularly In  Vietnam." 

The  flavor  of  the  New  Politics  Conference 
was  summed  up  by  Walter  Goodman,  writing 
In  "The  New  York  Times  Magazine,"  who 
said:  "It  stunk  of  totalitarianism." 

Vietnam  Week  and  the  Conference  on  New 
Politics  are  chilling  examples  of  growing  ex- 
tremism in  this  country.  The  dominant 
themes  of  both  were  hatred  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  contempt  for  our  institutions. 
Their  goals  are  to  be  attained  not  by  demo- 
cratic processes  but  by  various  techniques  of 
civil  disobedience. 

One  of  the  major  targets  Is  American 
policy  In  Vietnam,  now  under  virulent  at- 
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tack.  Reasonable  men  may  well  differ  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  But  only  those 
who  are  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  or  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of  law- 
lessness, will  deliberately  Incite  disobedience 
of  valid  laws. 

A  most  recent  example  of  this  irrespon- 
sibility is  the  public  demand  by  a  group 
of  some  320  clergymen,  educators  and  writers 
that  churches  and  synagogues  be  used  as 
"sanctuaries  '  for  youths  who  defy  the  draft 
law.  If  thousands  of  young  men  refused  to 
fight  for  their  country,  as  pointed  out  by 
Tom  Wicker  of  "The  New  York  Times,"  "the 
power  (of  the  Government)  to  pursue  the 
Vietnam  war  or  any  other  policy  would  be 
crippled  If  not  destroyed.  The  Government 
would  then  be  faced,  not  with  dissent,  but 
with  civil  disobedience  on  a  scale  amounting 
to  revolt." 

Or.  suppose  the  campaign  against  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes  gains  widespread  sup- 
port. This  is  not  an  illogical  possibility,  as 
this  relatively  bland  form  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence has  appeal  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
dlsaflected  citizens.  But  however  appealing 
It  may  be.  widespread  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
could  bring  orderly  government  to  a  halt. 

So  much  for  examples  of  nonviolent — 
though  potentially  disastrous — disobedience. 
But  the  greater  concern  has  been  the  violent 
eruptions  in  our  cities — where  civil  disobedi- 
ence has  reached  Its  ultimate  form. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  persons 
or  groups  named  above  was  legally  Implicated 
in  any  of  these  riots.  Let  us  assume  no  such 
implication.  Yet  few  can  doubt  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  black-nationalist 
movement,  and  of  the  incitements  to  hatred 
and  disobedience  were  major  contributing 
factors.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  [Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation)  has  said: 

"Those  who  espouse  the  theory  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  authorities  who  free  guilty 
violators  must  share  a  portion  of  the  blame 
and  responsibility  for  the  turmoil  in  our 
streets." 

There  have  been  riots  or  major  disorders 
In  some  75  cities  In  1967.  Detroit  was  the 
shocker,  with  43  killed,  hundreds  injured 
and  part  of  a  great  city  destroyed.  A  less 
likely  city  for  a  race  riot  would  be  hard  to 
find  Detroit  had  no  housing  ghetto;  Its  Ne- 
gro population  was  largely  prosperous,  and  Its 
race  relations  considered  excellent. 

The  recent  NBC  documentary — In  which 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  [director  of  the  Harvard- 
MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Affairs)  par- 
ticipated— contains  a  frightening  analysis  of 
the  riot  and  the  future  prospects.  Although 
apparently  spontaneous  in  its  inception, 
militant  organized  groups  took  over  prompt- 
ly, supplied  the  weapons,  the  Molotov  cock- 
tails, and  directed  the  sniping  and  the  arson. 
This  was  no  revolt  of  oppressed  people 
against  local  conditions.  It  was  armed  re- 
bellion against  American  society. 

Although  the  underlying  causes  are  com- 
plex and  deep-seated.  America's  acceptance 
of  civil  disobedience  was  both  a  cause  and 
a  Justification.  Mr.  Moynlhan,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  put  It  this  way: 
"We  have  legitimatized  opposition  to  the 
police  and  disobedience  to  law.  Now  in  the 
North  It  has  become  massive  opposition  to 
the  rules  of  white  society." 

The  Negro  militant  viewpoint,  gaining  In- 
ceaslng  support.  Is  that  America  Is  "Irre- 
deemably racist":  that  Negroes  should 
"forget  America,"  and  that  the  "only  course 
for  Negroes  is  to  bring  about  a  final,  violent 
apocalyptic  confrontation  of  black  and 
white." 

The  NBC  Investigating  team  concluded 
that  extremists  already  are  planning  future 
rtolence.  Next  time,  it  Is  said,  they  will  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  white  sections  of  Detroit 
and  other  cities.  As  Prank  McGee  described 
It:  "These  black  extremists  are  willing  and 
eager  to  risk  a  bloody  showdown  with  white 
society." 


Sharing  the  same  pessimism,  (columnist] 
Roscoe  Drummond  recently  said:  "The  black 
militants  and  their  white  associates  are  Ir- 
reversibly committed  to  the  destruction  of 
American  democratic  society  to  achieve  their 
racist  goals." 

GRAVEST  POTENTIAL  FOR  DISASTER 

One  may  hope  that  the  views  of  these 
observers — competent  as  they  are — exagger- 
ate the  danger.  But  none  can  doubt  that 
America  faces  a  crisis  of  lawlessness  with  the 
gravest  potential  for  disaster. 

No  man  knows  all  the  answers,  but  to  me — 
as  a  lawyer — some  simple  truths  are  self- 
evident: 

An  ordered  society  governed  by  the  rule  of 
law  must  be  preserved.  Without  law  and 
order,  none  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  can  be  safeguarded — for 
whites  or  blacks,  "radicals."  "liberals"  or 
"conservatives."  History  has  demonstrated 
that  once  a  society  condones  defiance  of  law 
and  due  process,  the  liberties  of  all  are  lost 
in  the  excesses  of  anarchy  which  follow. 

With  these  truths  in  mind,  and  If  our 
cherished  Institutions  are  to  be  preserved. 
Americans  of  good  will — of  both  races — must 
act  together  to  assure  the  following: 

1.  Toleration  of  civil  disobedience  and 
Justification  of  lawlessness  must  end — in 
government.  In  the  pulpits,  among  the  media, 
and  on  the  ivory-towered  campuses. 

2.  Those  who  Incite  riots  and  rebellion 
should  be  treated  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
criminals  and  relentlessly  prosecuted.  The 
irresolution  of  our  society  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  we  hasten  to  put  petty  criminals 
in  prison  and  yet  permit  the  Carmlchaels 
and  Browns  to  remain  free.  Indeed,  some 
still  dignify  their  criminality  by  inciting 
them  to  speak  in  our  schools  and  churches. 

3.  Those  who  participate  in  riots  and 
rebellion  should  also  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  particularly  the  arsonists  and  the 
snipers. 

4.  Criminal  laws,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, should  be  reviewed  and  strengthened 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  foregoing  crimes 
In  light  of  present  conditions.  Penalties 
should  be  adequate  to  deter  criminal  con- 
duct, and  Justice  should  be  swift  and  cer- 
tain. 

5  Effective  gun  control  laws  should  be 
adopted  at  State  and  federal  levels;  sniping 
at  policemen  and  firemen  should  be  made 
special  offenses  with  severe  penalties,  and 
possession  or  use  of  Molotov  cocktails  should 
be  serious  crimes. 

a.  Those  who  Incite  and  participate  in 
nonviolent  civil  dltobedience  should  also  be 
subjected  to  criminal  sanctions.  Where  need- 
ed, laws  should  be  clarified  and  strengthened 
with  appropriate  penalties  provided.  This  Is 
a  more  difficult  area,  as  First  Amendment 
freedoms  must  be  carefully  safeguarded.  But 
rights  of  free  speech  and  peaceful  assembly 
do  not  Justify  incitement  to  revolt  or  the 
willful  violation  of  draft  laws.  Income  tax 
laws,  or  court  decrees. 

7  Laws,  especially  against  those  who  en- 
gage in  nonviolent  civil  dL^obedlence,  should 
be  enforced  uniformly  and  promptly.  A  few 
draft-law  violators  have  been  prosecuted,  but 
most  have  been  ignored — including  the  radi- 
cal leaders  who  Incite  draft  evasion.  Public 
authorities  have  also  failed  to  prosecute 
the  growing  number  of  dissidents  who  will- 
fully refuse  to  pay  all  of  their  Income  taxes. 
How  can  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  law 
Ignore  Its  willful  violation?  In  Justice,  how 
can  a  Casslus  Clay  [former  heavyweight  box- 
ing champion)  be  sent  to  Jail  for  draft  eva- 
sion, while  prominent  self-styled  intellec- 
tuals who  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes  are 
allowed  to  remain  free? 

8.  In  summary.  America  needs  to  awaken 
to  Its  peril;  It  needs  to  understand  that  our 
society  and  system  can  be  destroyed.  Indeed, 
this  can  and  will  happen  here  unless  Ameri- 
cans develop  a  new  Impatience  with  those 


who  Incite  and  perpetrate  civil  disobedience; 
unless  laws  against  violence  and  disorder  are 
strengthened,  and  enforced  with  vigor  and 
Impartiality;  and  unless  we  return  once  more 
to  the  orderly  and  democratic  processes  which 
alone  can  preserve  our  freedoms. 

Now,  a  final  caveat,  I  have  spoken  as  a 
lawyer,  deeply  conscious  that  the  rule  of  law 
in  America  is  under  unprecedented  attack. 
There  are.  of  course,  other  grave  problems  and 
other  areas  calling  for  determined  and  even 
generous  action.  The  gap  between  the  pros- 
perous middle  classes  and  the  genuinely  un- 
derprivileged— both  white  and  black — must 
be  narrowed.  Many  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  past,  and  there  is  enough  blame  for 
all  to  share.  But  we  have  passed  the  point 
where  recriminations  and  bitterness  will 
solve  problems. 

We  must  come  to  grips  realistically  with 
the  gravest  domestic  problem  of  this  century. 
America  has  the  resources,  and  our  people 
have  the  compassion  and  the  desire,  to  pro- 
vide equal  Jtistlce,  adequate  education  and 
Job  opportunities  for  all.  This  we  stirely  must 
do. 

AVOID  rOLLY  OF  RrWAROING  EXTREMISTS 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  avoid  the  mind- 
less folly  of  appeasing  and  even  rewarding 
the  extremists  who  incite  or  participate  In 
civil  disobedience.  There  must  be  a  clearer 
understanding  that  those  who  preach,  prac- 
tice and  condone  lawlessness  are  the  enemies 
of  social  reform  and  of  freedom  Itself.  In 
short,  the  one  lndlsp>ensable  prerequisite  to 
all  progress  Is  an  ordered  society  governed  by 
the  rule  of  law. 


WESTMORELAND      FORCES       HAVE 
VIETCONG  ALL  BUT  OVER  A  BARREL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop,  from  Saicon,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  23,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  which  was 
titled  "Westmoreland  Forces  Have  Viet- 
cong  All  but  Over  a  Barrel." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Westmoreland    Forces   Have   Vietcono    All 
BUT  Over  a  Barrel 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Saioon. — After  a  month  spent  In  a  dozen 
different  provinces  and  three  of  the  four 
corps  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  one  leaves 
really  bewildered  by  the  defeatism  that  seems 
to  prevail  at  home.  There  is  no  stalemate 
here.  And  by  any  rational  test.  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland  at  last  has  the  other  side 
over  a  barrel. 

The  barrel  consists  of  a  basic  contradiction. 
On  the  one  hand,  every  observable  sign — ^In 
the  field,  in  the  POW  and  defector  Interro- 
gation, and  in  ton  upon  ton  of  capttired 
documents — points  to  a  central  conclusion 
about  the  VC  guerrilla  base  In  the  country- 
side and  their  control  of  the  population. 

TTie  conclusion  is  that  this  VC  base  in  its 
Instruments  of  control  cannot  long  survive 
without  the  active,  fairly  close-In  support  of 
the  big  units — the  enemy's  "main  force  '  ui- 
vlslons,  regiments  and  battalions,  which  are 
now  chiefly  North  Vietnamese  in  three-quar- 
ters of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  observable  sign — 
again  in  both  the  field  and  the  documents — 
points  to  an  equally  Important  conclusion 
about  the  "big  unit  war,"  as  it  Is  called  here. 
This  first  phase  of  the  war,  which  has  en- 
dured since  the  American  intervention,  has 
In  fact  come  to  an  end  The  reason  Is  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  pay  the  Im- 
mense manpower  bill  for  supporting  the  am- 
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bltlous  troop  structure  of  big  units  they  have 
deployed  In  South  Vietnam. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
more  big  units — for  the  Hanoi  war-planners 
quite  certainly  dare  not  go  as  far  as  a  com- 
plet«  return  to  classical,  small  unit  guerrilla 
fighting.  The  effort  to  pin  down  American 
forces  along  the  miscalled  DemUltarlzed  Zone 
may  well  be  continued,  to  relieve  pressure 
farther  south. 

In  addition,  the  effort  to  keep  In  being 
some  sort  of  big  units — perhaps  battalions 
Instead  of  regiments  and  divisions — will  cer- 
tainly be  continued  In  a  good  many  areas, 
where  this  support  Is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  the  VC  base  In  Important  and  populous 
provinces.  Tet  the  barrel  will  stUl  be  there, 
as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  n  Cori>s,  for 
Instance. 

In  n  Corps,  as  recently  as  six  months  ago, 
there  were  supposed  to  be  two  full  enemy 
divisions  on  the  western  border.  In  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary.  This  was  already  a  bit  of 
an  overestimate,  yet  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  of  this  "B-3  Pront"  were  still  fighting 
aggressively  and  continuously  at  that  time. 
An  entire  US.  Division,  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
was  engaged  against  them. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  In  contrast.  Gen. 
Westmoreland  returned  from  an  Inspection 
of  the  border  with  the  conviction  that  the 
remaining  regiments  of  the  B-3  Front  had 
been  "degraded  i  as  our  army  now  so  strangely 
says)  to  replacement  depots."  Obviously,  this 
kind  of  diminution  of  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuary's threat  will  also  diminish  the  U.S. 
troop  requirement  there. 

Suppose,  then,  that  only  one  U.S.  brigade 
Is  needed  to  keep  the  border  guard.  That 
will  free  two  more  brigades  for  use  in  the 
populous  and  important  coastal  provinces 
of  n  Corpe.  And  here  the  other  side  Is  already 
In  dreadful  shape. 

On  the  coast,  the  Third  and  Fifth  North 
Vietnamese  have  long  since  been  torn  to 
rags  and  tatters.  But  precisely  because  they 
are  desperately  needed  to  support  the  VC 
base  In  populous  provinces  (a  need  the 
documents  show),  these  two  unhappy  divi- 
sions now  have  complete  replacement  pri- 
ority. Even  this  replacement  priority  has 
failed  to  bring  them  back  to  effective  life, 
however. 

Increase  the  pressure  here  still  further,  as 
Gen.  Westmoreland  can  so  easily  do  If  the 
big  unit  threat  diminishes  elsewhere,  then 
the  remnant  of  the  big  unit  threat  In  the 
coastal  province  can  also  be  eliminated 
Whereupon  the  VC  base  and  the  VC  popu- 
lation control  will  rave!  away,  for  want  of 
big  unit  support.  .And  the  coastal  provinces 
will  then  be  largely  cleared. 

This  Is.  of  course,  far  too  schematic  a 
description  of  what  is  necessarily  a  very  com- 
plex process.  As  experience  In  vital  Bliihdlnh 
Province  shows,  for  instance,  the  raveling 
away  of  the  VC  base  goes  by  stages.  It  Is 
very  fast  at  first,  when  the  VC  majority  are 
killed  or  captured  or  defect.  It  slows  down 
after  that,  when  none  but  the  ultra-hard- 
core minority  of  VC  activists  are  left  to  be 
scooped  up. 

There  are  differences,  too,  from  province 
to  province,  and  from  corps  area  to  corps 
area.  In  m  Corps,  for  Instance,  the  famous 
Ninth  VC  Division  may  well  be  kept  In 
being;  while  the  two  other  divisions  are 
broken  down  or  wither  away.  Yet  there  is 
still  that  barrel,  always  at  work 

If  the  big  unit  threat  ends  or  even  drops 
off  at  Point  X.  In  other  words,  Gen.  West- 
moreland can  Intensify  the  pressure  at  Point 
"^ — primarily  in  the  most  populous  provinces, 
where  the  big  units  are  harder  to  keep  up 
to  strength,  too,  than  they  are  on  the  remote 
borders.  If  the  pressure  is  increased  enough 
at  Point  T,  the  second  stage  of  raveling 
away  is  reached  Point  Z  will  then  key  in  to 
feel  more  pressure.  And  so  It  must  oontlnue, 
with  the  same  contradiction  always  bedevil- 
ing the  enemy. 
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THE  TWO  WARS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN]  and  I  were  among  those  who 
participated  in  the  Methodist  Dakota 
Convocation  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  on 
October  7.  Senator  McGovern's  address 
to  the  convocation  was  entitled  "The  Two 
Wars."  I  believe  that  many  Senators 
would  be  interested  in  reading  his  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Two  Wars 
(An  address  by  Senator  George  McGovekn, 
Methodist  Dakota  Convocation,  Aljerdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  October  7,  1967) 

President  Brlggs,  Bishop  Garrison.  Bishop 
Helnlnger.  and  my  fellow  Methodists,  the 
last  time  I  talked  to  a  churchmen's  audience 
of  this  size  in  South  Dakota  was  nearly  ten 
years  ago.  when  at  the  annual  Methodist 
Conference  I  shared  the  stage  as  a  freshman 
Congressman  with  then  Governor  Joe  Foss, 
In  his  opening  remarks.  Joe  was  relating 
the  good  things  that  come  to  us  as  Meth- 
odists— and  he  brought  the  house  down 
when  he  said:  "Most  of  what  I  know  about 
politics  I  learned  in  the  Methodist  Church!". 
I  wouldn't  put  It  quite  that  way,  but  I 
grew  up  in  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  parsonage. 
and  my  brother-in-law  Is  an  E.  U.  B.  min- 
ister now  on  the  staff  at  Westmar  College. 
That  has  given  me  at  least  some  of  the 
armor  one  needs  for  political  combat! 

In  any  event,  the  more  I  grapple  with  the 
great  Issues  of  public  life— both  domestic 
and  International — the  more  I  come  to 
realize  that  their  solution  depends  upon  the 
moral   Insights  of  the  church. 

Our  nation  and  our  world  literally  cry  for 
the  gospel  of  love  and  the  healing  power  of 
brotherhood.  If  that  cry  is  not  heard,  I 
tremble  for  the  future  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try and  for  the  peace  of  mankind.  As  W.  H 
Auden  puts  It:  "We  must  love  one  another, 
or  die."  It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  today  I  want 
to  talk  about  two  wars — the  war  against 
hunger,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  moved  from 
crisis  to  crisis  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  past  summer,  to  paraphrase  Steinbeck, 
has  been  "the  summer  of  our  discontent"! 
It  began  with  the  eruption  of  the  Middle 
East — that  crucial  area  we  call  the  Holy  Land 
which  gave  us  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  which 
has  not  found  the  ways  that  make  for  peace 
these  2,000  years. 

Then  came  the  tragic  explosions  In  our 
great  cities — Newark,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee — with  violence  and  destruction 
involving  billions  of  dollars,  lost  lives,  and 
blasted  neighborhoods. 

And  then  there  is  Vietnam — poor,  suffer- 
ing Vietnam— an  obscure  little  Jungle  strip 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  has  been  drenched  In 
blood  continuously  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury—a cockpit  of  hatred  and  violence  that 
has  killed  15,000  young  Americans  and 
maimed  or  wounded  another  85.000 — a  con- 
fusing, interminable  struggle  which  Is  swal- 
lowing »30  bUllon  a  year  in  American  treas- 
ure while  exhausting  the  energies  of  our 
leaders  from  the  President  on  down. 

Yet,  victory  eludes  us  and  old  friends  desert 
us. 

We  started  out  as  advisors  and  then  as 
assistants — but  somehow  we  now  seem  to 
carry  the  burden  alone  towards  a  steadily 
widening  war  that  grows  more  costly  and 
more  uncertain  with  each  day. 

Yet,  during  thU  time  of  national  testing— 
a  time  when  we  wonder  If  we  may  have  tem- 
pc«-arlly  lost  our  way  as  a  nation— the  world 
cries  out  to  us  for  leadership  and  help. 

While  we  grapple  with  the  violence  of  our 


cities,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  skyrocketlnK 
military  budget,  and  falling  agricultural 
prices — most  of  the  rest  of  mankind  groans 
under  the  pain  of  those  ancient  enemies- 
hunger,  misery  and  tyranny. 

My  first  face-to-face  encounter  with  the 
world's  pain  came  In  February  1961  when 
on  a  Food  for  Peace  mission  to  Northeast 
Brazil,  I  stood  on  the  mud  floor  of  a  little 
hut  where  a  family  was  having  their  noon- 
day meal.  Lying  with  their  heads  on  their 
mother's  lap  were  two  frail  children  their 
eyes  open  but  without  childish  lie;ht  A 
seven-year-old  brother  had  died  the  day  be- 
fore of  smallpox  aggravated  by  the  debilitat- 
ing malnutrition  endemic  to  the  area.  "She 
is  the  symbol  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
try," said  the  Brazilian  economist  who  was 
with  me  as  he  saw  me  staring  at  the  shape- 
less, prematurely  aged  mother.  In  the  next 
18  months  I  was  to  see  that  scene  repeated 
countless  times  around  the  globe. 

For  us.  the  supplication  "Give  us  tills  day 
our  daily  bread"  Is  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  our  bounty— but  for  the  Br,izlllan 
mother,  or  the  Indian  peasant,  or  the  African 
villager— It  Is  a  cry  born  of  man's  deepest 
physical  need — the  cry  for  sustenance. 

America  has  done  much  In  the  last  two 
decades  to  heed  that  cry : 

We  helped  to  launch  the  Unlt«d  Nations 
as  an  International  forum  of  peace  and  in- 
ternational assistance; 

We  financed  through  the  Marshall  Plan 
the  reconstruction  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan; 

We  have  launched  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  Peace  Corps,  and  Pood  for  Peace. 
But  today,  our  entire  annual  overseas 
assistance  does  not  equ.il  what  we  spend  In 
Vietnam  In  one  month.  The  war  cost  Is 
equivalent  to  $5,000  a  year  for  every  family 
in  Vietnam. 

If  a  band  of  ragged  Vletcong  peasants  Is 
spotted  hiding  in  the  Jimgle.  we  are  pre- 
pared to  launch  a  $20  million  B-52  bombing 
raid  to  demolish  them. 

But  what  about  the  silent  enemy  that 
lurks  In  the  Jungle — old  man  hunger— that 
grim  reaper  who  steals  away  the  children  at 
night  In  10.000  villages  around  the  globe- 
hunger,  which  says  the  energy  of  the  student, 
the  worker,  the  housewife — hunger,  the  chief 
killer  and  warper  of  mankind — hunger,  the 
chief  barrier  to  a  peaceful,  orderly  developing 
world. 

It  Is  In  the  swamplands  of  hunger  that 
Communism  breeds. 

It  Is  Injustice,  and  misery,  and  bad  gov- 
ernment that  set  the  stage  for  Vietnam  and 
are  even  now  creating  the  breeding  grounds 
for  future  Vletnams  and  future  Cubas  and 
future  Mideast  crises.  There  Is  no  pe.ice  or 
freedom  In  the  world  of  the  hungry. 

Would  It  not  make  more  sense  to  concen- 
trate on  fire  prevention  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  fires  of  violence  t)egln  to  rage — 
whether  In  the  ghettos  of  Harlem  or  the 
Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia? 

Can  we  afford  to  continue  on  our  present 
course  of  pouring  more  and  more  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  America  Into  Vietnam 
to  the  neglect  of  our  own  nation  and  at  the 
risk  of  a  growing  catastrophe  abroad'' 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  "hawks"  or 
"doves".  I  despise  those  labels  which  cover 
up  the  central  question  we  ought  to  be 
asking:  namely.  Is  the  steady  enl.irgemeut  of 
this  war  In  our  national  Interest  and  does 
It  contribute  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
mankind? 

I  have  opposed  our  military  Involvement  In 
this  war  from  the  beginning  because  I  felt 
it  was  basically  a  civil  war — a  family  quarrel 
between  two  groups  of  Vietnamese  which 
only  they  could  resolve — even  as  we  once 
fought  and  resolved  a  civil  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  In  our  country. 

In  the  South,  we  have  our  ally.  General 
Ky,  who  has  said  that  his  only  hero  is  Adolf 
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Hitler.  In  the  North,  we  have  Ho  Chi  MInh, 
whose  hero  is  Karl  Marx. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
either  one  of  them  Neither  one  has  any  claim 
on  the  protection  of  the  American  flag — a 
symbol  of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

Our  basic  mistake  In  Vietnam  is  one  that 
I  have  been  warning  against  for  four  years: 
we  are  trjrtng  to  solve  a  political  problem  with 
military  pwwer  from  the  outside  and  It  just 
can't  be  done. 

The  political  problem  Is  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  do  not  have  enough  re- 
spect for  their  government  to  fight  for  It. 
While  we  have  Ijeen  sending  500,000  brave 
Americans  to  Vietnam,  200,000  South  Viet- 
namese troops  have  deserted  and  gone  home. 

SecretEiry  McNamara  reported  after  his  last 
visit  to  South  Vietnam  that  while  our  ma- 
rines and  pilots  and  soldiers  are  dying  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  month,  the  streets  of 
Saigon  are  filled  with  draft-age  youth  who 
are  not  t>elng  called  or  who  have  deserted.  He 
could  have  added  that  Saigon  is  also  swarm- 
ing with  profiteers  ranging  from  bar  girls  to 
large-scale  black  marketeers  who  are  ex- 
ploiting our  troop>8  and  our  taxpayers  for 
their  own  selfish  gain. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army  and  their  gov- 
ernment are  riddled  by  corrupt,  self-seeking 
generals  and  ofQclals  who  are  diverting  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  and  supplies  to  their  own 
coffers.  The  land  reform  and  social  Justice 
which  we  have  begged  the  South  Vietnamese 
officials  to  undert.ike  has  been  put  off  by 
their  ruling  families — families  who  have  al- 
ways turned  their  backs  on  the  peasant. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  are  tired  of 
this  war  and  are  giving  it  little  support.  It 
Is  fast  becoming  an  American  burden  that 
we   carry    alone. 

The  clearest  signal  to  come  out  of  the 
September  3  Vietnamese  election  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  settle 
the  war  on  whatever  terms  are  possible. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  really  believed  in 
their  own  government,  they  would  have  won 
this  war  long  ago,  considering  the  enormous 
support  they  have  had  from  us. 

I  was  startled  to  learn  the  other  day  that 
we  are  pouring  more  aid  Into  South  Vietnam 
each  month  than  the  total  North  Vietnam 
has  received  from  all  of  Its  allies  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

Apparently,  the  Vietnamese  people  believe 
that  their  government  and  their  leaders  are 
not  worthy  of  their  support. 

The  distlngrulshed  war  correspondent, 
Peter  Amett,  has  written: 

"The  dispirited  Vietnamese  army,  shot 
through  with  Inefficiency,  often  lacks  the 
will  for  combat  and  Is  increasingly  prone 
to  let  the  Americans  do  the  fighting. 

"Fighting  statistics  and  a  detailed  survey 
of  field  operations  bear  out  this  observation. 
In  much  of  the  country  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary effort  has  steadily  tailed  off  as  that  of 
the  Americans  Increased." 

Why  should  we  ask  American  troops  and 
pilots  to  die  for  a  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam that  doesn't  have  the  respect  and  supy- 
port  of  Its  own  people? 

Why  should  we  ask  the  American  tax- 
payer to  pay  $30  billion  a  year  to  finance 
a  war  In  Vietnam  that  the  people  there  don't 
really  believe  In? 

We  can't  export  freedom  and  political 
strength  to  Asia  in  a  B-52.  We  can't  make 
the  people  of  the  South  love  their  govern- 
ment by  bombing  the  North. 

I  have  long  opposed  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam because  I  thought  it  was  neither  in  our 
national  Interest  nor  theirs.  I  will  continue 
to  vote  for  appropriations  that  are  necessary 
to  defend  our  men.  But  I  will  work  even 
harder  to  change  the  policy  that  Is  commit- 
ting so  many  young  Americans  to  the  South- 
east Asian  Jungle. 

The  Aberdeen  editor  wrote  yesterday  that 
we  must  back  our  boys  with  patriotic  cour- 


age. Well,  it  doesn't  take  either  patriotism 
or  courage  to  stand  on  the  curbstone,  or  In 
our  living  rooms,  or  even  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  cheer  our  boys  on  to  their  deaths.  It  is 
our  soldiers — our  sons — who  will  die,  and 
not  the  cheerleaders. 

The  best  way  to  back  our  Iwys  In  Viet- 
nam is  to  change  the  political  policy  that 
sent  them  there. 

Instead  of  sending  In  another  45.000 
American  troops  as  the  President  Is  now  pre- 
paring to  do,  we  should  bring  45,000  home. 
Why  don't  we  say  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  that  the  time  has  come  either 
for  them  to  begin  carrying  a  larger  share 
of  their  own  defense,  or  else  to  end  this 
war  on  whatever  terms  they  can  reach  with 
the  other  side. 

This  may  not  be  an  entirely  happy  set- 
tlement, but  the  alternative  is  a  bigger  and 
bloodier  war — rising  casualty  lists,  skyrocket- 
ing expenditures,  and  perhaps  World  War 
lU. 

And  In  the  end,  after  thousands  more  are 
dead,  even  if  we  win.  what  would  we  have 
won?  If  the  Vietnamese  people  do  not  be- 
lieve enough  in  their  own  government  to 
fight  for  It.  then  a  military  victory  by  us 
would  simply  postpone  the  day  when  Sai- 
gon would  fall  into  Vletcong  hands  polltl- 
caily. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  are  In  Viet- 
nam to  stop  Communist  China.  I  submit  we 
.'ire  playing  Into  the  hands  of  Communist 
China.  How  can  anyone  .argue  that  we  are 
weakening  China  by  throwing  half  a  million 
of  our  best  young  men  into  war  with  Vlet- 
n;im — a  war  which  the  Chinese  watch  from 
the  sidelines  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
Chinese  soldier?  How  are  we  teaching  China 
a  lesson  when  In  fact  our  twmblne  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  driving  Hanoi  into  a  closer  al- 
liance with  Peking? 

FYeedom  is  worth  fighting  for,  but  we  do 
not  meet  the  challenge  of  Communism  or 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  by  asking  our 
men  to  die  for  an  unpopular  military  regime 
abroad  which  denies  freedom  and  which  Is 
sciirned  by  Its  own  citizens.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  Vietnam  or  any  other  country  em- 
brace Communism,  but  that  Is  an  Issue 
which  they  must  resolve  for  themselves. 

I  have  never  regretted  my  service  as  a 
bomber  pilot  In  World  War  II  against  Hltler- 
Ism.  But  I  agree  with  the  late  Winston  Chur- 
chill that  Vietnam  Is  not  that  kind  of  testing 
ground  for  freedom.  It  Is  Instead  a  confusing 
civil  conflict  with  no  real  certainty  as  to 
which  side  has  the  more  legitimate  claim 
to  lead  the  country.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
my  son  or  your  son  die  In  that  kind  of 
doubtful  struggle. 

It  Is  said  that  we  must  be  patriotic  and 
support  our  government  in  time  of  war.  But 
the  highest  patriotism  does  not  consist  of 
blind  acceptance  of  mistaken  policies  that 
are  hurting  our  nation.  Thoughtful  people 
can  honestly  disagree  on  American  foreign 
policy.  But  the  strength  of  our  system  is  that 
we  encourage  frank  criticism  and  maximum 
candor  in  public  debate.  "To  criticize  one's 
country,"  said  Senator  Fulbrlght.  "Is  to  do  it 
a  service  and  pay  It  a  compliment.  It  Is  a 
service  because  It  may  spur  the  country  to 
do  better  than  It  Is  doing:  It  Is  a  compliment 
because  It  evidences  a  belief  that  the 
country  can  do  better  than  It  is  doing." 

It  is  said  that  Hanoi  misconstrues  Ameri- 
can dissent  and  public  debate.  But  we  can- 
not sacrifice  freedom  in  America  merely  be- 
cause It  Is  not  understood  by  those  abroad 
who  have  never  known  freedom.  We  dare  not 
fight  so  blindly  for  liberty  In  Southeast  Asia 
that  we  lose  It  in  America. 

To  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  policies  we 
believe  to  be  wrong  Is  not  patriotism;  It  Is 
moral  cowardice — -a  form  of  treason  to  one's 
conscience  .""^d  to  the  nation 

It  Is  not  easy  to  dissent  In  time  of  war. 
Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  out 
against  the  Mexican  War  in  the  1840'e  and 


his  angry  constituents  drove  him  from  the 
Congress  after  one  term. 

My  courage  has  been  more  sorely  tested  on 
the  Senate  floor  these  past  four  years  In 
warning  against  the  Administration's  Viet- 
nam policy  than  on  any  one  of  the  ixjmbing 
missions  I  flew  as  a  pilot  against  enemy  anti- 
aircraft fire  in  the  1940's. 

I  do  not  know  how  all  this  will  come  out. 
I  do  know  that  while  the  people  of  a  State 
can  easily  secure  a  new  Senator,  a  Senator 
cannot  easily  secure  a  new  conscience. 

I  cannot  promise  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota that  my  Judgments  ^^11!  always  prove  to 
be  10C<^  right.  But  I  can  promise  to  say  what 
I  believe  Is  right.  I  do  not  expect  everyone  to 
agree  with  me  on  every  issue,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  prefer  me  to  say  what  I 
honestly  believe  rather  than  to  pretend  that 
I  am  In  full  agreement  with  ofSclal  policy. 
And  so  while  continuing  to  respect  the 
equally  sincere  views  of  those  who  disagree 
with  me,  I  intend  to  go  right  on  speaking 
my  \'lews  openly  and  frankly.  I  love  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  want  to  be  re-elected, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  by  experience  and 
background  I  can  serve  more  effectively  In 
the  future  as  your  Senator.  But  I  do  not 
want  re-election  so  badly  that  I  will  ever 
sacrifice  my  convictions  to  achieve  It. 

If  we  are  fully  honest  with  each  other, 
we  will  sooner  or  lat«r  find  through  the  free 
play  of  ideas  an  acceptable  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  After  so  much  suffering  and 
sacrifice  on  both  sices  the  path  to  sanity  and 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  w\\\  not  now  be 
easy.  The  way  to  a  larger  war  Is  enticing 
and  simple.  But  before  we  plunge  further 
down  that  pith,  let  us  recall  the  words  of 
Virgil:  "Easy  is  the  descent  to  Hell:  nlglit 
and  day  the  gates  stand  open;  but  to  re- 
climb  the  slope  and  escape  to  the  outer  air. 
this,  indeed,  is  a  task." 

The  enormous  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty In  Vietnam  will  have  served  no  lasting 
purpose  unless  we  learn  well  the  lessons  of 
this  tragic  conflict. 

For  the  future.  Senators  and  Administra- 
tion leaders  will  do  well  to  heed  the  admoni- 
tion of  Edmund  Burke:  "A  conscientious 
man  would  be  cautious  how  he  dealt  In 
blood." 

America  has  had  a  glorious  tradition  of 
respect  for  human  dignity  and  freedom.  We 
have  had  a  record  of  unparalleled  generosity 
in  assisting  others.  We  have  for  the  most 
part  used  our  great  power  with  restraint. 

I  believe  our  people  long  for  peace.  The 
only  war  we  really  seek  is  the  war  against 
those  ancient  Ills — hunger,  tyranny  and  in- 
justice. That  Is  a  war,  not  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy, but  to  heal  and  to  redeem. 

If  we  can  set  our  hand  to  that  course,  we 
shall  one  day  come  to  know  the  Biblical 
promise:  "When  a  man's  ways  please  the 
Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him." 

The  author  of  Eccleslastes  has  written 
that  "to  everything  there  Is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven: 
...  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak;  A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate: 
a  time  of  war.   and   a  time  of  i>eace." 

This  Is  not  a  time  to  keep  silence;  It  Is  a 
time  to  spyeak.  This  Is  not  a  time  to  hate:  It 
Is  a  time  to  love.  And  may  God  grant  that 
this  time  of  war,  with  our  help,  may  l)e- 
come  a  time  of  peace. 


HANOI  HAILS  WASHINGTON 
PROTEST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carried  an 
account  of  Hanoi's  reaction  to  last  Sat- 
urday's anything -but -pcEu^eful  march  on 
the  Pentagon  by  the  self-proclaimed 
National  Mobilization  Committee. 

As  might  be  expected.  Hanoi  was  not 
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unhappy  at  the  violence  and  magnitude 
of  the  demonstration. 

The  Times  writer,  Charles  Mohr, 
writes  in  quoting  North  Vietnamese  news 
sources,  that — 

The  demonstratlona  constitute  a  great 
encouragement  for  our  people. 

This  seems  to  give  considerable  weight 
to  the  question  framed  yesterday  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  when  he  asked: 

How  do  we  prevent  their  (Hanoi's)  mis- 
understanding the  news  that  40.000  or  60.000 
people  are  demonstrating  In  front  of  the 
Pentagon? 

Mr.  President,  while  the  right  of  dis- 
sent may  be  sacred  to  our  way  ol  life, 
the  form  of  the  dissent  and  the  dissent- 
ers themselves  are  not.  Nor  does  the 
right  of  dissent  cleanse  the  hands  of 
those  who,  through  their  actions,  may 
be  directly  responsible  for  prolonging  a 
bloody  and  indecisive  war. 

Those  who  dissent  in  the  fashion  of 
last  Saturday's  march  on  the  Pentagon 
should  not  do  so  as  "peace"  marchers. 
By  their  actions,  they  are,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, prolonging  the  war  they  ostensi- 
bly oppose. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hanoi  Hails  Protksts  ut  Washington 
Against  W.«  in  Vietnam  as  a  Crkat  En- 
couragement 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

HoNO  Kong,  October  25. — North  Viet- 
namese spokesmen  termed  today  the  recent 
demonstratlona  In  Washington  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam  "valuable  support,"  for  and 
"a  great  encouragement"  to  North  Vietnam. 

A  lengthy  discussion  on  the  protest  demon- 
strations of  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  was 
carried  by  the  ofBclal  North  Vietnamese 
press  service,   the  Vietnam   News  Agency. 

The  press  service  transmitted  the  text  of 
an  editorial  In  the  newspaper  Nhan  Dan. 
official  organ  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist party  that  said  "the  American  peo- 
ple's growing  movement  against  the  U.S. 
ruling  circles'  aggreeslon  In  Vietnam  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  support  for  the  Viet- 
namese people.  We  warmly  hall  the  strug- 
gle." 

In  another  dispatch,  the  Vietnam  News 
Agency  quoted  an  official  of  "the  Fatherland 
Front  Central  Committee"  as  having  said 
m  a  speech  yesterday  that  the  Washington 
rallies  "marked  a  new  step  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  In  the  United  States 
against  the  Johnson  Government's  war  of 
aggression  In  Vietnam." 

CBHATXD    BY    HO    CHI    MINH 

The  Fatherland  Front  U  the  la.8t  and  moet 
exclusive  of  the  front  organizations  created 
by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  m  recent  decades  to  broaden 
support  for  the  regime.  It  Include!  some 
nominally  non-Communist  element*.  It  Is 
not  believed  to  exercise  real  power. 

Nguyen  Xlen,  a  member  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Fatherland  Front,  told  an  audience  in 
Hanoi  that  "together  with  the  world  peo- 
ples' movement  of  solidarity  with  Vietnam 
and  against  U.S.  aggression.  It  fthe  demon- 
strations) constitutes  a  great  encouragement 
to  our  people." 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  the  polit- 
ical arm  of  the  Vletcong  guerrilla  move- 
ment In  South  Vietnam,  created  a  social 
group  recently  that  hopes  to  get  In  touch 


with  and  encourage  members  of  the  anti- 
war movement  In  the  United  States. 

MXSSAGE    TO    U.8.    COMMITTEX 

Some  political  sources  speculated  today 
that  the  Fatherland  Front's  mass  meeting 
yesterday  might  be  a  step  In  the  same  di- 
rection by  the  Hanoi  Government  Itself. 

Delegates  at  the  meetuig  sent  a  message  to 
the  National  Mobilization  Conunlttee  to  end 
the  War  In  Vietnam  which  organized  the 
Washington  rallies,  the  Vietnam  News 
Agency  said.  The  message  "warmly  welcomed 
the  success  of  the  week  of  protest." 

Mr.  Xlen  said  the  people  of  North  Viet- 
nam rejoiced  at  the  protests  In  Washington 
and  In  European  capitals.  He  said.  "We  are 
all  the  more  confident  in  the  victory  of  our 
Just  fight  and  will  be  united  still  more 
closely  to  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors." 

The  Nhan  Dan  editorial  also  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  Hanoi  would  like  to  play  some  di- 
rect role  In  the  antiwar  movement  in  the 
United  States.  The  editorial  concluded  with 
these  words  : 

"By  coordinating  actions  on  both  fronts  In 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  and  stepping 
up  the  struggle  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  Vietnamese  and  American  peoples  will 
unquestionably  defeat  the  U.S.  Imperialist 
aggressors." 

Nhan  Dan  said  an  important  aspect  of  the 
Washington  rallies  was  that  they  marked  the 
end  of  protest  and  the  start  of  a  "fierce  strug- 
gle" against  the  war. 

"The  campaign  In  the  U.S.  for  an  end  to 
Johnson  s  aggressive  war  In  Vietnam  has  en- 
tered a  stage  of  active  resistance,"  Nhan 
Dan  said. 

"It  Is  no  longer  a  mere  manifestation  of 
the  American  people's  disapproval  of  U.S. 
Intervention  and  aggression  In  Vietnam  but 
a  firm  action  aimed  at  staying  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  ruling  circles  and  a  demand  to  them 
to  stop  the  aggressive  war  In  Vietnam." 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  HOUS- 
INO  AND  REDEVELOPMENT  OF- 
FICIALS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  we  at  the  Federal  level  have  a 
tendency  to  legislate  in  a  manner  which 
we  consider  good  for  the  country  when. 
In  fact,  the  program  created  may  be  a 
monster  to  administer  at  the  local  level. 
The  result  of  this  is  programs  that  are 
complicated  by  redtape  and  delays,  and 
are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 
Luckily,  there  are  organizations  which 
represent  local  administrators  and  can 
advise  Congress  on  the  merits  of  sug- 
gestions. One  of  these  organizations,  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
our  urban  programs. 

NAHRO.  as  the  organization  Is  known 
on  the  Hill,  and  among  professionals,  is 
composed  of  local  ofiBclals  who  are 
charged  with  successfully  Implementing 
our  housing  and  renewal  programs.  It 
has  been  active  at  the  Federal  level  in 
suggesting  new  programs,  urging  modi- 
fications In  existing  legislation,  and.  at 
times,  opposing  proposals  which  It  feels 
would  he  detrimental  to  urban  areas. 
Recently,  the  association  held  its  31st 
national  conference  in  Portland.  Oreg.. 
where  it  adopted  Its  policy  resolutions  for 
1967-69.  NAHRO  was  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  civil  disturbances  that 
this  country  experienced  this  past  sum- 
mer, and  saw  them  as  indicators  of  the 
deep  problems  that  afflict  American 
urban  life.  It  called  for  new  attitudes  to 


deal  with  these  problems.  NAHRO  ex- 
pressed its  frustration  over  the  reaction 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  urban  problems. 
It  called  for  a  new  sense  of  realism  and 
a  new  commitment  of  enthusiasm  and 
resources  by  those  responsible  for  our 
urban  programs.  Specifically,  to  quote 
from  the  preamble  of  the  policy  resolu- 
tions: 

NAHHO  members  are  dismayed  and  frus- 
trated over  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency 
In  dealing  with  urban  affairs:  over  inade- 
quate funding  of  existing  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs;  over  insuf. 
flclent  flexibility  in  existing  programs  and 
the  slowness  with  which  requests  for  assist- 
ance are  moved  through  the  federal  process- 
ing system;  over  the  fact  that  a  full  measure 
of  responsibility  and  Initiative  In  existing 
programs  Is  not  vested  in  local  agencies 

Mr.  President,  these  complaints,  voiced 
by  those  who  administer  our  housing 
programs,  should  be  viewed  as  a  call  for 
action  on  our  part.  We  can  excuse  our- 
selves at  times  for  passing  Inadequate 
legislation  because  we  are  not  experi- 
enced in  the  administration  of  these 
programs.  However,  when  the  adminis- 
trators take  us  to  task,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  reexamine  our  policies 
and  make  those  changes  which  are  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  recommendations 
offered  by  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  These 
recommendations  are  deserving  of  our 
serious  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  1967-89  Policy  Resolution  or  the  Na- 

TIONALt^SSOCIATION  OT  HOUSING  AND  RE- 
DEVELOPMENT OmciALS,  Adopted  at  the 
31st  National  Confesence.  Portland. 
Oreo.,  October  10.  1967 

preamble 

The  urban  situation  in  the  United  States 
Is  one  of  uncertainty  and  unrest.  Disturb- 
ances in  major  American  cities  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1967  were  surface  indicators  of  the 
deep  problems  that  afflict  American  urban 
life.  Some  of  the  root  causes  of  the  prob- 
lems can  be  found  in  the  evolution  of  the 
country  Into  an  urban  nation  and  in  efforts 
to  adapt  traditional  solutions  to  meet 
changing  needs. 

Nowhere  can  the  tension  over  solutions  to 
urban  problems  be  observed  more  closely 
than  in  the  experience  of  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  over  the  last  few 
years.  Because  these  existing  programs  have 
not  succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide  of  blight 
and  unrest  In  urban  areas,  they  have  been 
labeled  by  some  critics  as  failures  and  as  the 
wrong  approaches.  This  criticism  must  be 
seen  as  reflecting  not  only  second-guessing 
but  also  a  very  shallow  conclusion.  If  some 
programs  have  lacked  major  Impact,  it  can 
be  traced  in  large  part  to  the  failure  to 
fund  them  at  levels  adequate  to  permit  them 
to  realize  their  full  potential;  to  the  failure 
to  provide  for  a  flexibility  of  administration 
that  would  allow  them  to  adapt  to  the  shift- 
ing and  varying  needs  of  local  communities; 
and  to  the  failure  to  recognize  that  single- 
purpose  programs  were  not  designed  to  treat 
total   urban   problems. 

The  members  of  NAHRO.  assembled  In 
their  31st  national  conference,  would  like  to 
express  constructively,  and  very  emphatically, 
their  conviction  that  more  must  be  done 
to  enable  existing  housing  and  community 
development  programs  to  meet  critical  urban 
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needs.  NAHRO  members  are  dismayed  and 
frustrated  over  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency 
m  dealing  with  urban  affairs;  over  inade- 
quate funding  of  existing  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs;  over  insuffi- 
cient flexibility  in  existing  programs  and  the 
slowness  with  which  requests  for  assistance 
are  moved  through  the  federal  processing 
system;  over  tlie  fact  that  a  full  measure 
of  responsibility  and  initiative  in  existing 
programs  Is  not  vested  In  local  agencies. 

Further,  NAHRO  believes  that  it  is  time 
for  complete  candor  In  urban  affairs.  Never 
before  have  the  problems  of  urban  areas  had 
such  concentrated  attention  in  the  public 
statements  and  discussions  of  important  of- 
ficials in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  federal  government.  Frus- 
tration and  despair  result  when  high-level 
attention  does  not  result  in  action,  in 
financed  authorizations  and  appropriations. 
Frustration  Is  generated  when  new  program 
Ideas  are  advocated  as  major  "solutions"  to 
urban  problems  when,  in  fact,  they  repre- 
sent either  untested  theories  or.  even  if 
workable,  can  be  foreseen  as  exerting  only  a 
limited  Impact  on  the  total  need.  There  Is  a 
distinction  between  the  goals  we  seek  and 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  actually  can  be 
achieved.  There  has  been  too  much  "action 
by  press  release"  at  every  level  of  g,  vern- 
ment. 

There  Is  need  for  a  new  sense  of  realism  in 
urban  affairs  and  a  new  commitment  of  en- 
thusiasm and  resources  by  all  those  charged 
with  responsibility  for  urban  programs.  Only 
such  a  new  outlook  can  sweep  aside  frus- 
trations and  inadequacies  and  provide  a 
setting  for  future  progress  in  meeting  diffi- 
cult urban  problems. 

1.  Comprehensive  programs  arid  strategies' 
A  complicated  tangle  of  urban  issues  re- 
volve around  the  so-called  "poverty  areas"  in 
central  cities  and  the  sprawl  of  population 
and  economic  growth  that  is  occurring  in 
totiil  metropolitan  areas.  Single- purpose  im- 
provement programs,  such  as  urban  renewal 
or  public  housing,  are  not  geared  to  handle 
total  urban  problems.  These  problems  are 
complex  and  demand  complex  solutions. 
Comprehensive  program  strategies  are  needed 
that  combine  physical,  social  and  economic 
improvement  efforts  under  a  coordinated  di- 
rection. 

A  comprehensive  strategy  for  the  renewal 
of  dcprired  neighborhoods  in  central  cities 
can  be  tested  In  the  "model  cities"  program. 
A  myriad  of  physical-economlc-soclal  activi- 
ties can  be  combined  in  a  coordinated  effort 
to  achieve  a  major  Impact.  A  total  program 
strategy  to  guide  the  growth  nnd  develop- 
ment of  metropolitan  areas  has  not  yet 
emerged.  Present  programs  In  metropolitan 
development  consists  largely  of  assistance  to 
prepare  land-use  plans,  to  develop  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  to  construct  such  basic 
public  faculties  as  water  euid  sewer  systems. 
The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  authorized  some 
new  steps  in  this  direction — incentives  In  ad- 
ditional funds  to  encourage  a  locality  to  de- 
velop basic  facilities  In  coordination  with  a 
metropolitan  plan  and  a  new  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of 
land  for  development  of  new  communities. 
But  these  new  programs  constitute  only 
small  pieces  of  what  must  go  into  a  total 
metropolitan  program  strategy.  Further,  the 
gulf  between  the  efforts  to  renew  central 
cities  and  to  guide  the  orderly  development 
of  metropolitan  areas  Is  rapidly  evaporating. 
It  win  not  be  long  before  these  two  program 
efforts  will  not  be  able  to  proceed  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  TThe  next  few  years 
should  witness  a  further  pulling  together  of 
the  major  elements  that  can  be  shaped  Into 
a  comprehensive  program  strategy  covering 
both  central  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Beyond  a  central  city-metropolitan  area 
program  strategy  lies  a  still  less-explored  ur- 


ban frontier  requiring  exploration,  covering 
such  concerns  as  achieving  an  appropriate 
distribution  of  population  and  economic  ac- 
tivity between  urban  and  rural  areas,  pro- 
gramming the  use  of  national  resources,  and 
considering  the  decentralization  of  some 
federal  government  activity  to  a  regional  and 
local  basis.  A  total  urban  strategy  requires 
long-range  plans  for  meeting  the  urbaniza- 
tion problem  on  a  national  scale,  covering 
perhaps  the  next  30  years. 

2.  Definition  of  goals  for  urban  life 
Progress  towards  meeting  urban  problems 
not  only  requires  comprehensive  program 
strategies  but  a  re-evaluation  of  many  of  the 
traditional  social  philosophies  and  govern- 
mental processes  that  have  dominated  the 
American  system  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nation.  It  has  been  observed  that  our  sophis- 
ticated technology  is  now  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  wide  range  of  living  opportunities, 
which  is  the  major  virtue  and  appeal  of 
urban  life,  but  that  our  attitudes,  our  social 
structures— and  the  political  machinery  that 
reflects  these  attitudes  and  structures^are 
evolving  with  agonizing  slowness. 

In  Its  1965-67  policy  resoluUon,  NAHRO 
p>ointed  to  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what 
urban  life  should  be  and  the  need  to  develop 
an  embracing  philosophy  of  a  new  urban  so- 
cial structure  In  which  the  values  associ- 
ated with  home  and  children,  community  life 
and  friends,  living  and  cooperating  with  na- 
ture, would  have  a  chance  to  develop. 

Reaching  this  agreement  Is  still  a  most 
urgent  tivsk:  we  must  set  goals  for  urban 
life  that  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  citizens. 
cover  all  aspects  of  environment,  and  help 
every  citizen  achieve  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency.  These  goals  should  have  the  un- 
derstanding and  acceptance  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  only  In  the  frame- 
work of  such  an  understanding  that  we  can 
answer  the  further  question:  can  we  organize 
our  Institutions  and  our  resotirces  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  in  a  com- 
plex and  rapidly-changing  society? 

To  develop  such  agreement  on  goals  for  ur- 
ban life  requires  adjustment  of  some  tradi- 
tional attitudes  and  practices  which  are  con- 
straints upon  urban  progress   They  include; 

The  questionable  ethic  that  anyone  can 
lift  himself  into  Independence  and  self- 
sufficiency,  without  a  national  under- 
standing of  the  enviroment  of  despair  that 
we  have  permitted  to  exist  in  some  of  our  de- 
prived areas; 

The  growing  trend  toward  federal  govern- 
ment control  over  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment, thus  eroding  the  distinctive  federal 
system  of  government  written  into  our  con- 
stitution, under  which  powers  were  reserved 
for  non-federal  Jurisdictions; 

The  autonomy  of  very  small  units  of  gov- 
ernment, vrtthout  reference  to  their  rela- 
tionship to  larger  metropolitan  and  regional 
goals; 

The  practice  of  using  planning  and  zoning 
requirements  to  stratify  living  patterns,  with- 
out reference  to  the  need  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies to  find  their  places  in  the  whole  society; 

The  special  privileges  given  highways  and 
the  automobile  to  operate  without  reference 
to  their  Impact  on  the  quality  of  urban  de- 
velopment; 

A  traditional  view  of  taxation  as  a  limited, 
revenue-producing  vehicle,  without  reference 
to  how  it  might  be  used  to  achieve  public 
policy  goals; 

A  tendency  to  leave  the  development  of 
land  completely  to  the  free  play  of  mar- 
ket forces,  without  any  reference  to  the  need 
to  protect  natural  resources  and  open  space, 
and  to  guide  an  orderly  development  process; 

A  complficency  growing  out  of  the  belief 
that  a  highly  restricted  commitment  of  the 
nation's  resources  can  be  made  toward  the 
solution  of  urban  problems  and  that  every- 
thing, given  time,  will  turn  out  all  right. 


3.  Creation  of  compatible  conditions  to 

assure  urban  progress 
As  the  nation  strives  to  bring  some  meas- 
ure of  order  to  urban  life  and  seeks  new  ap- 
proaches to  pressing  problems.  NAHRO  sees 
certain  critical  areas  that  require  prompt  at- 
tention. Action  in  these  areas  Is  an  essential 
condition  for  urban  progress. 

Massing  manpower  for  housing  and  urban 
development  programs : 

NAHRO  reaffirms  and  reinforces  the  sec- 
tion of  Its  policy  resolution  for  1965-67  that 
called  for  an  Immediate  large-scale  training 
and  manpower  development  program  for  the 
urban  development  professions  and  con- 
tinues to  support  the  elements  of  such  a 
program  as  spelled  out  in  the  resolution 

Giving  the  citizen  a  voice  and  the  tenant 
a  role  in  housing  and  urban  development: 
NAHRO  reaffirms  and  reinforces  the  state- 
ment on  citizen  organization  structure  in  its 
1965-67  pohcy  resolution,  which  called  for  de- 
velopment of  a  technique  that  actually 
brings  citizens  into  an  important  advisory 
capacity,  without  precipitating  clashes  and 
power  struggles.  It  further  pledges  its  re- 
sources to  assist  local  housing  authorities  to 
work  constructively  with  tenant  association* 
to  achieve  a  maximum  opportunity  for  ten- 
ant participation  and  advancement  In- 
creased attention  should  also  be  given  to 
"self-help"  housing  and  home  ownership  op- 
jwrtunities  for  lower-income  families. 

Guaranteeing  an  equal  housing  opportu- 
nity and  an  option  in  housing  location  for 
every  citizen : 

The  nation  is  entering  a  new  era  in  civil 
rights.  NAHRO  states  its  firm  conviction  that 
appropriate  actions  should  be  taken  at  every 
level  of  government  to  as-sure  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  good  housing  in  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  all  Americans  It  further 
states  its  support  for  all  meeisures  that  will 
insure  a  choice  of  housing  opportunities  and 
options  in  housing  locations,  in  order  that 
each  individual  citizen  can  achieve  a  maxi- 
mum level  of  economic  and  social  fulfill- 
ment. Further,  the  Association  believes  that 
these  goals  should  not  be  left  to  unplanned 
development  but  that  specific  actions  and 
programs  should  be  formulated,  on  a  time 
schedule,  to  bring  about  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

Achieving  a  workable  process  to  coordinate 
Federal-State-local  efforts  in  housing  and 
urban  development : 

NAHRO  reaffirms  the  statement  in  Its 
1965-67  policy  resolution  that  calls  for  spe- 
cial study  and  demonstration  in  the  area 
of  intergovernmental  relations  in  the  urban 
development  field.  It  particularly  cites  the 
following  areas  for  special  study:  a  broader 
base  for  federal  assistance  than  categorical 
grant  programs,  the  use  of  taxation  as  a 
public  policy  tool  In  iwban  development,  the 
role  of  the  state  in  housing  and  community 
development,  and  the  coordination  of  hous- 
ing and  community  development  functions 
at  the  local  and  metropolitan  area  level. 

Relating  an  expanded  role  by  private  en- 
terprise to  public  policy  goals  and  the  func- 
tions of  pubUc  agencies: 

NAHRO  welcomes  an  increased  contribu- 
tion by  private  enterprise  to  the  Improvement 
of  urban  conditions  and  reaffirms  the  Im- 
portant relationships  of  private  Interests  to 
public  activity  detailed  in  its  1965-67  poUcy 
resolution.  It  re-emphasizes  the  importance 
for  private  activity  to  move  forward  In  har- 
mony with  public  pohcy  goals  and  with  a 
recognition  of  the  primary  role  of  public 
agencies  in  gxUdlng  an  orderly  housing  and 
urban  development  effort. 

Putting  science  and  technology  to  work 
on  behalf  of  housing  and  tirban  development 
goals: 

The  advances  made  in  the  area  of  national 
defense  through  the  use  of  scientific  methods 
and  advanced  technology  have  not  taken 
place  to  any  extent  In  the  housing  and 
urban  development  field,  NAHRO  calls  for  a 
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full-scale  research  and  demonstration  effort 
to  Investigate  new  metbods  and  techniques 
of  housing  and  urban  development.  Includ- 
ing the  exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
systems  approach  to  rebuilding  our  cities. 

PRIORITY  ACTION  ABBAS  FOR  1967-89 

The  nation  is  in  mid -stream  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  its  urban  programs  and  policies.  The 
task  Is  to  move  ahead  with  tested  housing 
and  urban  development  programs  on  an  ex- 
panded scale — and.  at  the  same  time,  to  fold 
these  programs  Into  a  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive urban  program  strategy.  Concur- 
rent steps  should  be  taken  to  define  and  to 
Implement  the  broader  strategy.  NAHRO  sees 
these  priority  action  areas  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Preparing  for  future  urban  development 

Developing  a  central  city — Metropolitan 
area  program  strategy: 

NAHRO  believes  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
and  growing  need  for  dealing  with  urban 
housing  and  renewal  problems  within  the 
context  of  total  metropolitan  growth.  Local 
programs  In  many  areas  need  to  be  expand- 
ing In  scope  so  that  slums,  blight  and  sub- 
standard conditions  In  suburban  and  rural 
fringe  areas  can  be  treated  in  concert  with 
central  city  programs.  Relocation  and  the 
erpansion  of  housing  opportunities  for  low- 
and  middle-Income  families  need  to  be 
planned  and  executed  on  a  metropolitan 
basis  so  that  these  families  may  share  the 
advantages  of  newly-created  environment 
and  access  to  subiirban  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Greater  concern  must  be  shown  in 
metropoUtan  planning  for  meeting  these 
needs  by  dealing  with  such  problems  as  taxa- 
tion and  restrictive  practices  and  by  laying 
physical  plans  for  transportation,  land  use, 
and  community  facilities  that  are  directly 
aimed  at  the  goal  of  providing  "a  decent 
home  In  a  suitable  environment  for  every 
American  family."  The  federal  government. 
Ukewlse,  should  make  the  national  housing 
goal  Its  chief  criterion  for  granting  assistance 
to  metropolitan  areas  In  the  development  of 
highways,  mass  transportation,  open  space, 
sewer  and  water,  and  other  facllltlea. 

Utilizing  research  to  formulate  goals  for 
urban  life  and  remove  constraints  to  urban 
progress ; 

Reaching  agreement  on  goals  for  urban 
life  Is  so  crucial  to  future  urban  progress 
that  we  can  no  longer  leave  the  development 
of  such  goals  to  the  unplanned  play  of  forces 
at  work  on  the  urban  scene.  If  we  are  to 
make  progresa  In  time  to  avoid  ftirther  tragic 
mistakes — and  U  we  are  to  achieve  the  broad- 
based  public  support  neces«ary  for  success — 
a  bold  program  of  reeearch  and  demonstra- 
tion should  be  undertaken  to  plumb  and 
test  the  Important  Issues  where  national 
support  and  direction  are  needed.  We  should 
accelerate  the  determination  of  goals  for 
urban  life.  Thla  Is  a  first  order  of  business 
for  urban  research  and  demonstration. 

Undertaking  a  long-range  study  of  na- 
tional urbanization  policy: 

To  prepare  fc*  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional policy  on  urbanization.  NAHRO  be- 
lieves that  a  special  CMnnalsalon  should  be 
eetabllshed  to  direct  a  long-range  study  cov- 
ering such  concerns  as  national  population 
distribution  and  the  allocation  of  national 
reeourcee.  Such  a  commission  might  well  In- 
clude the  best  talent  of  private  industry,  the 
universities,  public  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  professionals  In  the  hous- 
ing and  tu-ban  development  field. 

Making  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  an  Integral  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  national  economic  policy: 

NAHBO  sees  the  need  to  plan  now  for  the 
day  when  the  fuller  reeourcee  of  this  country 
can  be  directed  toward  Its  domestic  needs, 
and  particularly  thoee  needs  In  the  hoxislng 
and  urban  development  field.  Three  actions 
are  necessary  Immediately:    (a)    the  estab- 


lishment of  a  Congressional  commission  to 
recommend  priorities  of  need  In  our  domestic 
programs,  with  particular  attention  to  ur- 
ban program  needs;  (b)  the  consideration, 
at  the  highest  economic  planning  levels  of 
the  federal  government — perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors  or  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress — 
as  to  how  housing  and  urban  development 
can  become  an  Integral  part  of  national  eco- 
nomic planning;  (c)  the  building  a  shelf  of 
housing  and  urban  development  activities, 
ready  to  go,  so  that  there  will  be  no  time 
lost  when  a  shift  can  be  made  from  a  defense 
to  a  domestic  economy. 

Setting  annual  goals  for  housing  produc- 
tion: 

The  production  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  has  reached  a 
critical  Juncture.  Despite  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  need  production  of  new  housing 
for  these  families  has  proceeded  at  an  ex- 
tremely slow  pace.  To  begin  the  process  of 
a  firmer  national  commitment  to  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  nation,  NAHRO  proposes 
that  the  Congress  adopt  goals  for  national 
housing  production  at  the  rate  of  2  million 
units  a  year  for  the  next  20  years  and  that 
500.000  units  of  this  total  production  be 
established  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing.  To  expedite  these  goals.  Congress 
should  request  that  the  annual  economic  re- 
port of  the  President  include  a  progress  state- 
ment on  what  was  done  during  the  past  year 
to  achieve  approved  housing  goals  and  what 
can  be  expected  during  the  next  year,  under 
projected  national  economic  policy.  Further. 
It  Is  proposed  that  the  Congress  request  a 
special  annual  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. In  conjunction  with  the  annual 
economic  report,  which  will  Indicate  how 
proposed  housing  goals  are  to  be  Imple- 
mented In  the  federal  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Since  public  housing  continues 
to  be  the  most  viable  method  for  bringing 
housing  assistance  to  low-Income  families, 
at  least  half  of  any  earmarking  of  annual 
units  for  low-  and  moderate-income  bousing 
should  be  reserved  for  an  expansion  of  the 
public  housing  program. 

Meeting  current  program  needs 

Adopting  an  Interim  Improvement  program 
to  meet  critical  needs  In  areas  designated 
for  future  urban  renewal: 

In  1967.  the  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment action  that  clearly  combines  the  most 
urgent  need  and  the  largest  element  of  na- 
tional agreement  Is  the  Improvement  of  liv- 
ing conditions  In  the  most  deprived  neigh- 
borhoods In  central  cities.  Comprehensive 
urban  renewal  treatment,  or  the  more  lasting 
actions  Inherent  In  the  model  cities  program, 
cannot  be  effective  for  a  number  of  years 
In  most  of  these  areas.  An  Interim  program 
to  serve  as  a  holding  action,  providing  as- 
sistance to  achieve  minimum  housing  con- 
ditions and  basic  city  services,  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress  as  the  first  stage 
of  a  continuing  renewal  process. 

Accelerating  the  decentralization  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: 

Action  to  decentralize  HUD  to  accommo- 
date more  decision-making  at  the  regional 
level  has  not  moved  fast  enough.  Placement 
of  more  responsibility  and  Initiative  at  the 
local  level,  particularly  for  experienced  local 
agencies,  has  not  occurred.  Efforts  to  stream- 
line processing  of  assistance,  to  provide 
needed  technical  guidance  to  localities,  and 
to  move  programs  through  pipelines  to  com- 
pletion have  not  been  top  priorities.  NAHRO 
sees  an  Immediate  need  to  make  the  follow- 
ing objectives  the  first  order  of  business: 
I  a)  the  actual  decentralization  of  the  deci- 
sion-making powers  on  operating  programs 
to  the  regional  administrator  and  his  staff; 
(bl  the  streamlining  of  the  assistance  proc- 
ess In  operating  programs  so  that  the  assist- 


ance programs  can  be  moved;  (c)  the  grant- 
ing to  local  community  agencies  of  a  full 
measure  of  Initiative  and  responsibility,  m 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  policy 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1959 

Testing  new  methods  for  assisting  lower- 
Income  housing: 

There  are  a  growing  nimiber  of  techniques 
being  tested  as  methods  to  achieve  maximum 
production  of  lower-Income  housing:  the 
public  housing  program  (including  its  new 
approaches,  such  as  turnkey  and  leasing  of 
private  housing);  the  direct  loan  program 
for  elderly  housing;  the  below-market  Inter- 
est rate  program  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration under  Section  221-d-3,  plus  the 
FHA  221-d-3  market-Interest  rate  program 
with  rent  supplements.  There  are  also  new 
home  ownership  programs  for  lower-Income 
families.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number 
of  active  demonstration  plans  and  other 
proposals  under  consideration  for  adoption. 
NAHRO  restates  the  need  expressed  In  its 
1965-67  policy  resolution  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  methods  of  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  the  large  family  and  the  very  low- 
income  family,  Including  the  family  receiving 
welfare  assistance  and  living  in  poor  housing. 

In  order  to  make  this  period  of  testing 
most  meaningful,  NAHRO  suggests  some 
guidelines — and  some  cautions.  Every  effort 
should  be  made:  (ai  to  amend  the  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  requirements  of  ex- 
isting programs  In  order  to  achieve  maximum 
fiexlblUty  In  adjusting  to  current  conditions 
and  needs:  (b)  to  insure  that  the  quality  of 
both  design  and  construction  is  conducive  to 
the  achievement  of  the  social  goals  Inherent 
In  low-Income  housing  programs;  and  ic) 
to  provide  objective  measures  for  Judging  the 
achievements  of  each  of  the  assistance  tech- 
niques. Including  both  economic  and  social 
criteria. 

Maintaining  the  pace  of  urban  renewal  and 
re-castlng  It  as  a  total  development  program: 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  now  passed 
the  evolutionary  stage  and  has  proven  its 
basic  workability.  Many  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects are  being  completed  and  their  Influence 
Is  beginning  to  be  felt  In  many  communities. 
At  the  same  time,  requests  for  urban  renewal 
assistance  continue  to  Increase.  Not  only  are 
communities  already  in  the  program  under- 
taking additional  activity,  but  new  com- 
munities of  all  sizes  are  undertaking  their 
first  urban  renewal  action.  Recent  surveys 
indicate  that  the  demand  for  urban  renewal 
funds  will  remain  at  about  two  and  a  half 
times  the  supply  through  fiscal  1969.  It  Is 
vital  that  this  pace  of  activity  be  maintained 
and  that  communities  have  the  financial 
support  necessary  to  carry  out  plans  already 
under  way. 

The  techniques  of  the  urban  renewal  proc- 
ess  have  been  proven  to  be  sound  and  work- 
able. Many  of  these  techniques  can  be  np- 
plled  on  a  broader  scale — both  in  central 
cities  and  on  a  metropwlltan  area  basis. 
NAHRO  recommends  that  a  major  effort  be 
made  over  the  next  two  years  to  recast  urban 
renewal  as  a  total  process  for  the  physical 
Improvement  of  the  city,  not  confined  to 
"project  areas,"  but  related  to  the  execution 
of  a  total  community  development  plan. 
Urban  renewal  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
"model  cities"  effort  and  this  experience 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  to  move  It  from  a 
"project"  to  a  total  community  Improvement 
effort.  Such  a  recasting  should  be  moved  for- 
ward under  an  Incentives  system,  with  a  shift 
to  the  new  approach  not  made  mandatory  at 
the  present  time. 

Stepping  up  actions  to  preserve,  basically 
sound  neighborhoods: 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  neighborhoods  that  require  Im- 
mediate attention  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing Into  still  further  decline.  This  Is  basically 
the  task  of  housing  code  enforcement  pro- 
grams, together  with  provision  of  basic  city 
services  and  other  capital  Improvements.  The 
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concentrated  codes  program  f  Section  117), 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In  1965  as  a  major 
vehicle  to  arrest  the  decline  of  areas  that  are 
basically  sound,  should  be  expanded  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible. 

Giving  flexibility  to  existing  programs: 

The  experience  of  30  years  should  not  be 
cast  aside  In  favor  of  wholly  new  and  untried 
measures.  Fundamental  parts  of  successful 
housing  and  urban  development  programs  are 
already  on  the  statute  books.  They  need  to  be 
strengthened. 

NAHRO  calls  on  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  review  current 
administrative  practices  and  regulations  with 
a  view  to  promoting  flexibility  In  Its  assist- 
ance programs.  Particularly,  NAHRO  sees  a 
special  need  for  a  basic  up-dating  of  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  processes  of 
the  public  housing  program  and  a  complete 
rethinking  of  the  workable  program  and  ex- 
perience with  It  to  date. 

N.^HRO  also  asks  the  Congress  to  approve 
needed  legislative  amendments  that  will 
make  all  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  flexible  In  meeting  new  needs.  The 
Association  presented  a  full  report  on  needed 
legislative  amendments  In  Its  1967  testimony 
to  the  Congress;  It  will  be  making  additional 
recommendations.  Key  legislative  considera- 
tions Include: 

For  the  public  housing  program:  write- 
down of  site  costs  outside  urban  renewal 
areas;  funding  of  a  socially-oriented  manage- 
ment function  and  of  social  services;  annual 
contributions  to  modernize  and  update  older 
housing  developments;  amendments  to  make 
possible  a  true  opportunity  for  home  owner- 
ship by  public  housing  tenants. 

For  the  urban  renewal  program:  amend- 
ments to  change  the  program  from  a  "proj- 
ect" approach  to  a  total  development  process; 
consideration  of  a  90  percent  contribution 
formula  and  elimination  of  local  credits; 
change  In  the  local  matching  requirement  for 
the  urban  beautlflcation  program  to  make  It 
uniform  with  that  of  the  open  space  pr»- 
gram;  separation  of  moving  expenses  and 
property  losses  In  business  relocation  claUns. 

For  the  concentrated  codes  enforcement 
program:  clarification  of  standards:  broaden- 
ing the  types  of  Improvements  eligible  as 
project  costs;  authorization  of  the  acquisi- 
tion and  demolition  of  nonconforming  uses; 
authorization  to  use  the  three-fourths 
matching  grant  in  area  redevelopment  areas. 

For  demonstration  programs:  a  more  real- 
istic funding  of  demonstration  programs  by 
removal  of  the  two-thirds  limitation  on 
demonstration  grants  and  making  grants 
available  to  nonprofit  institutions. 

For  the  Section  202  and  FHA  221-d-3  be- 
low-market Interest  rate  programs:  finan- 
cial assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  to  en- 
able them  to  organize  and  develop  projects; 
clarification  of  the  conflicting  provisions  In 
these  programs  relating  to  organization  and 
planning  fees;  payment  for  equipment,  office, 
and  community  space;  working  capital; 
training;  and  workable  program  certification. 

For  the  rent  supplement  program:  author- 
ization to  use  50  percent  of  authorized  funds 
In  connection  with  below-market  interest 
rate  programs;  reduction  of  the  rent-income 
ratio  from  25  to  20  percent;  review  of  the 
unit  construction  cost  limits. 

Making  relocation  a  centralized  local  op- 
eration and  providing  increased  services: 
NAHRO  continues  to  be  concerned  about 
providing  the  best  possible  relocation  service 
to  all  persons  and  businesses  displaced  by 
governmental  action.  Although  advances 
made  in  this  area  are  promising— the  eetab- 
Ushment  of  central  relocation  services  in 
many  cities  and  the  efforts  to  provide  uni- 
form relocation  benefits — there  Is  a  continu- 
ing need  for  expanding  relocation  services. 

It  should  be  required  that  all  govern- 
nental  programs  that  displace  hotweholds 
and  biislnesses  take  on  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  obtain  relocation  re- 


sources and  that  such  assistance  be  under 
plans  consistent  with  urban  renewal  and 
housing  policies. 

In  the  area  of  residential  relocation,  while 
the  primary  aim  Is  to  assist  displaced  per- 
sons in  gaining  access  to  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  at  rents  or  prices  within 
their  means,  many  families  must  also  be 
assisted  with  services  relating  to  education, 
employment,  homemaklng,  and  family  ad- 
justment. 

In  the  area  of  business  relocation,  while 
the  primary  aim  is  to  assist  the  dlsplacee  to 
find  a  new  location  for  his  business,  there  Is 
also  a  need  to  Include  guidance  and  assist- 
ance on  management  policies  and  practices 
that  win  better  Insure  his  future  economic 
success. 

A  program  of  expanded  relocation  services, 
including  special  ser^'lces  for  displaced  fami- 
lies and  businesses,  as  well  as  training  for 
relocation  personnel,  should  be  given  priority 
attention 
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Chairman:  Ira  S.  Robblns,  Vice-Chairman 
New  Tork  City  Housing  Authority.  New  York, 
New  York. 

Melvln  J  Adams,  Executive  Director,  New 
Haven  Redevelopment  Agency.  New  Haven. 
Connecticut. 

J.  Ray  Adams.  Deputy  Executive  Director 
Seattle  Housing  Authority.  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 

Frederick  T.  Aschman,  Executive  Vice- 
President.  Bartln-Aschman  Associates,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 

Ellis  Ash.  Administrator.  Boston  Housing 
Authority,   Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  R.  Bodlne,  Commissioner.  Housing 
Authority  of  the  City  of  Hartford.  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Richard  F.  Cahlll.  State  Urban  Renewal 
Director,  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Augusta,  Maine. 

Napoleon  Brltt.  Chairman.  The  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Rich- 
mond, California. 

Gordon  Cavanaugh,  Commissioner.  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections.  Phlla- 
dephla.  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Cushlng  Dolbeare.  Executive  Director. 
The  Philadelphia  Housing  Association. 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

Allan  B.  Elliot.  Assistant  Executive  Direc- 
tor. D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Karl  L.  Palk.  Chairman,  Housing  Author- 
ity of  the  City  of  Fresno,  Fresno,  California, 

Charles  L.  Farrls.  President.  Urban  Pro- 
gramming Corporation  of  America.  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

T.  Scott  FUlebrown,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Nash- 
ville Housing  Authority,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Daniel  Finn,  Commissioner,  Housing  In- 
spection Department,  Boston,  Mcissachusetts. 

Irbye  Glddens,  Director  of  Development, 
Miami   Housing   Authority.   Miami,   Florida. 

Mark  K.  Herley,  Assistant  Director,  De- 
troit Housing  Commission,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Lewis  W.  Hill,  Commissioner,  Department 
of  Urban  Renewal,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Edward  L.  Holmgren,  Leadership  Council 
for  Metropolitan  Open  Communities,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

LeRoy  Jones,  Commissioner,  Connecticut 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Robert  T.  Jorvlg.  City  Coordinator,  Minne- 
apolis. Minnesota. 

Robert  D.  Knox,  Director.  Detroit  Housing 
Commission,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

George  D.  Millar,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Little 
Rock.  Llttie  Rock.  Arkansas. 

Gordon  Manser,  Associate  Director.  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly,  Inc.,  New 
York.  New  York. 


William  L.  Rafsky,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Old  Philadelphia  Development  Corpo- 
ration.  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

Chester  Rapkln,  Professor  of  Urban  Plan- 
ning, Columbia  University,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Vernon  L.  Sawyer,  Executive  Director.  Re- 
Development  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Charlotte.    Charlotte,    North    Carolina. 

Walter  M.  Simmons.  Executive  Director, 
Memphis  Housing  Authority,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Guy  M.  Tate,  Director,  Bureau  of  Sanita- 
tion.  Birmingham.   Alabama. 

Oliver  C.  Winston,  Director,  Office  Re- 
gional Resources  and  Development,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

NAHRO  Staff:  Mary  K.  Nenno.  Associate 
Director  for  Program   Policy   and   Research. 


THE  HUNGARL^N  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  11  years 
ago  this  week,  the  courageous  people  of 
Hungary  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  cast 
off  the  shackles  of  Soviet  imperialism 
and  reestablish  the  independence  which 
was  theirs  before  they  were  "liberated" 
by  the  Red  armies  in  World  War  n. 

The  revolution  at  first  succeeded,  and 
then  it  failed.  Bodies  and  stones  were 
no  match  for  tanks  and  cannon.  The  cost 
of  the  revolution  to  the  Soviets  was  high, 
even  though  they  crushed  it.  The  cost  to 
the  Hungarians  who  were  the  revolution 
was.  of  course,  much  higher. 

There  are  today  in  Hungary  unknown 
thousands  of  political  prisoners,  most  of 
them  from  the  revolution.  Hundreds — 
perhaps  thousands — more  have  been  ex- 
ecuted. 

Although  some  reforms  followed  the 
revolution.  Hungary  is  still  very  much  a 
captive  nation — a  colonial  entity,  gov- 
erned in  the  cruelest  and  most  rapacious 
fashion  by  the  same  powers  who  have  the 
audacity  to  stand  in  the  U.N.  forum  In 
New  York  and  assail  America  for  alleged 
"neocolonialism." 

The  only  colonial  power  of  any  conse- 
quence left  in  the  world  today  is  Russia. 
But  this  is  not  discussed  in  U.N.  circles. 

A  friend  of  mine  visited  Budapest  in 
September  of  this  year.  He  reported 
that: 

Budapest  Is  an  unhappy  Island  of  the 
averted  glance,  the  hushed  conversation,  and 
the  obvious  austerity  imposed  by  a  foreign 
political  and  Ideological  system  which  has 
no  room  for  economic  pragmatism,  political 
freedom,  or  national  Independence 

The  contrast  between  political  systems — 
Communism  and  Capitalism — is  never  so 
patent  as  when  one  travels  In  a  single  day 
from  the  happiness,  prosperity  and  ptirpose 
of  West  Berlin  to  the  smothering  unhap- 
plness  of  Budapest,  where  the  hammer  and 
sickle  festoons  the  boulevards,  and  the  red 
star  of  Moscow  adorns  the  buildings.  You 
can  Just  as  readily  be  shot  In  attempting  to 
flee  from  Hungary  or  Czechoslovakia  to  Aus- 
tria as  from  East  Berlin  to  the  west. 

History  may  record  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  to  act 
in  1956  as  the  greatest  lost  opportunity 
of  mankind. 

The  rapid  imprisonment  of  political 
activists  in  Poland  at  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  Budapest  was  graphic  evi- 
dence of  fears  in  the  Kremlin  that  the 
affinity  of  these  two  Catholic  countries 
would  ignite  a  two-headed  revolution 
with  which  Russia  could  not  cope. 
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The  rapid,  brutal  movement  of  Rus- 
sian police  and  troops  in  that  October, 
11  years  ago.  prevented  the  igniting  of 
the  spark  in  Poland. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution.  On  this  11th  anni- 
versary, a  new  book,  "The  Hungarian 
Revolution  in  Perspective,"  edited  by 
Francis  S.  Wagner,  is  valuable  reading. 
I  ask  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, a  commentary  on  the  book  car- 
ried In  the  October  23  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighter  publication,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  also  that  a  commen- 
tary, "The  Reality  Gap  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope," by  Newsweek's  F.  Yorick  Blumen- 
feld,  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Hungary 
proved  in  1956  that  In  the  final  analysis, 
a  soldier's  pack  bears  down  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  nation  less  oppressively 
than  do  the  chains  of  a  prisoner. 

Hungarians  were  defeated  in  their 
short-lived  revolution  not  because  they 
were  wrong,  nor  because  they  lacked  na- 
tional support,  but,  despite  the  rightness 
of  their  cause,  because  they  lacked  the 
pure  force  of  arms  to  defeat  the  foreign 
army  sent  to  crush  them. 

Speaking  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  revolution  in  1961,  the  late  Albert 
Camus  said  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters: 

U  their  distress  Is  ours,  hopje  Is  ours  also. 
In  spite  of  their  misery,  their  chains,  their 
exile,  they  have  left  us  a  glorious  heritage 
which  we  must  deserve:  freedom,  which  they 
not  only  chose,  but  which  In  one  single  day, 
they  gave  back  to  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  HuNCAfiiAN  Revolt  in  Perspective 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  However,  most  of  this 
has  been  merely  descriptive  or  evocative  and 
very  Uttle  has  been  devoted  to  the  analysis 
of  the  revolution  as  a  historical  phenomenon. 
The  Hungarian  Revolution  in  Perspective,  a 
book  edited  by  Francis  S.  Wagner  and  pub- 
lished through  the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  Fed.  Inc.,  by  The  Freedom 
FTlghters  Memorial  Foundation,  Is  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  flUlng  that  void. 

The  book  begins  with  a  collection  of  quota- 
tions which  evoke  the  various  moods  and 
spontaneous  reactions  to  the  1956  freedom 
fight.  They  include  the  eloquence  of  Pope 
Plus,  the  dismay  of  a  Nigerian  student  that 
such  "imperialism"  could  still  exist  In  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  prophecy  of  MUovan  DJllas 
that  the  revolution  marked  "the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Communism."  and  the  reproach 
of  Pablo  Picasso  to  the  French  Communists 
for  falling  to  face  the  Issue  unambiguously. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  book  some- 
what longer  "reflections"  of  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple eloquently  restate  the  commitment  to 
which  the  Hungarian  flght  for  freedom  calls 
the  free  world.  There  are  contributions  from 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 
Otto  von  Habsburg.  and  Thomas  Molnar. 

In  an  essay.  Dr.  Wagner  has  addressed  him- 
self to  the  thinking  of  Secretari"  of  3tate 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Using  a  number  of  un- 
published sources  from  the  Dulles  Papers 
housed  at  the  Princeton  University  Library. 
Dr.  Wagner  has  Indicated  enough  to  show 
that  the  thinking  and  role  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  be  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  Its  own.  Another  question 
which  Dr.  Wagner  points  to  is  the  correla- 
tion of  the  Freedom  Fight  and  of  the  Suez 
crisis. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  contains  a 
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number  of  original  studies  on  several  aspects 
of  the  freedom  flght.  Salvador  de  Madarlaga 
puts  It  In  the  broader  perspective  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  and  of  the  history  of 
human  efforts  to  become  free.  This  great 
European  statesman-philosopher's  writings 
on  Hungary  have  become  legendary. 

A  longer  study  by  Professor  Gogolak  is 
devoted  to  the  sociology  and  Ideology  of  the 
Hungarian  regime  against  which  the  people 
of  Hungary  revolted  in  1956. 

In  an  essay  the  role  of  Communist  China 
In  the  Hungarian  revolution,  David  Hongtoh 
Bau  gives  an  example  of  the  deep  repercus- 
sions of  the  revolt  within  the  communist 
empire  and  traces  the  rerelationshlp  of  the 
revolt  to  the  emergence  of  China  as  an  In- 
dependent communist  state.  In  a  well-docu- 
mented study  of  the  economic  causes  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt,  George  Koplts  argues  that 
the  Indirect  factor  of  the  soviet  exploitation 
of  Hungarian  uranium  deposits  was  a  more 
Important  factor  In  launching  the  revolt 
than  the  direct  factors  of  low  standards  of 
living,  unavaUablllty  of  basic  consumer  goods 
and  the  Intensive  socialization  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  book  also  contains  an  excerpt  from 
the  Congressional  Record  In  which  former 
Congressman  Alvln  M.  Bentley.  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Hungarian  cause  and  frequent 
critic  of  administration  policies,  debated  the 
Hungarian  issue. 

The  book  closes  with  an  extremely  valu- 
able bibliography,  compiled  by  Dr.  I.  L. 
Halasz  de  Beky.  Containing  more  than  1200 
titles  among  them  several  In  a  dozen  different 
languages,  the  bibliography  will  stimulate 
further  research  Into  the  subject. 

The  Realttt  Gap  in  Eastirn  Etthope 
(By  P.  Yorick  Blumenfeld) 
(Note.— In  recent  years,  the  notion  that 
the  Communist  states  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
making  great  strides  toward  liberalization 
has  become  part  of  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  Western  statesmen  and  Journalists.  But  Is 
it  true?  Prom  his  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
area,  the  man  who  was  Newsweek's  Eastern 
European  correspondent  from  1964  until  Au- 
gust of  this  year  challenges  that  view.) 

Three  years  of  reporting  from  the  colorless, 
soot-covered  capitals  of  Eastern  Europe — so 
unlike  what  Americans  see  In  travel  bro- 
chures— have  convinced  me  that  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  states  today  Is  the  "reality  gap." 
The  continuing  predicament  of  such  Com- 
munist dictators  as  Poland's  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka.  Hungary's  Janos  Kadar.  Czecho- 
slovakia's Antonln  Novotny.  or  Bulgaria's 
Todor  Zhlvkov  (all  of  whom  have  main- 
tained their  undisputed  grip  on  power  since 
1956)  la  how  to  grapple  with  actuality.  The 
failure  to  make  talk  correspond  to  action  and 
propaganda  to  reality  flaws  every  aspect  of 
so-called  socialist  life — from  the  halfhearted 
efforts  at  economic  reform,  which  are  accom- 
panied by  a  universal  refusal  to  close  down 
unprofitable  factories,  to  the  Irresolute  at- 
tempts to  keep  alive  the  discredited  notion 
of  socialist  realism  In  the  arts. 

The  resulting  atmosphere  of  fantasy,  of 
unreality  bordering  on  the  absurd,  distorts 
a  wide  range  of  Issues.  Some  cases  in  point: 

Recently,  while  I  was  lunching  with  two 
Rumanian  literary  editors  in  Bucharest,  one 
of  them  earnestly  asked  me  if  It  was  true 
that  America  was  helping  Red  China  with  Its 
nuclear-weapons  program.  When  I  asked 
how  he  had  come  by  such  a  startling  Idea, 
he  answered:  "I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  It 
was  broadcast  by  Radio  Moscow."  And,  In- 
deed, on  checking  back,  I  found  that  not 
only  had  the  U.S.  been  accused  of  delivering 
atomic  equipment  to  China,  but  that,  accord- 
ing to  Radio  Moscow,  Peking  and  Washing- 
ton had  even  reached  a  "mutual  under- 
standing" on  the  Vietnamese  war.  Black 
propaganda?  No.  Most  European  Communlsta 


are    paranoiac    on    the   subject   of   possible 
Slno-Amerlcan  collusion. 

On  my  last  swing  through  Prague,  Buda- 
pest and  Belgrade,  I  heard  self-assured,  un- 
flinching Foreign  Ministry  officials  In  each 
capital  denounce  Israel  as  a  "willing  tool  of 
colonialism"  and  accuse  the  West  Germany 
Army  of  having  obtained  an  excellent  "ex- 
perimental range  for  Its  new  weapons"  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  Incredible?  No.  This  is  the 
official  line  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  Belgrade,  a  usually  rational  senior  offi- 
cial In  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Ministry  told 
an  open-mouthed  colleague  and  myself  that 
the  recent  coup  In  Greece,  the  movements 
of  the  American  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Adriatic 
and  tlie  "sinister  collusion"  between  Israel 
and  the  United  States  against  Yugoslavia's 
friend  Nasser  were  proof  of  a  complex  West- 
ern conspiracy  against  Yugoslavia's  terri- 
torial Integrity.  Preposterous?  To  the  Yugo- 
slav Foreign  Ministry  the  connection  be- 
tween these  events  seemed  self-evident. 

Sipping  coffee  with  the  editor  of  a  Com- 
munist Party  dally  on  the  terrace  of  Buda- 
pest's Gellert  Hotel,  I  asked  hUn:  How 
much  longer  will  Russian  troops  continue  to 
be  stationed  in  Hungary?"  Without  hesita- 
tion, he  replied:  "The  Russians  are  here  for 
our  own  protection,  at  the  invitation  of  our 
government.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
Internal  situation.  Considering  the  Increas- 
ing state  of  international  tension,  the  fur- 
ther stay  of  these  forces  in  Hungary  is  not 
only  right  but  necessary,  "  This  was  not  a 
political  fossil  talking  but  a  concerned  man— 
who  had  swallowed  the  party  line. 

Discussing  the  problem  of  control  over  the 
arts  in  Prague  with  a  lady  bureaucrat  from 
the  Ministry  of  Culture.  I  was  unsurprised, 
after  numerous  such  encounters,  to  hear  her 
blandly  declare  that  "art  for  art's  sake  Is 
self-deception."  Primly  and  self-rlghteously. 
she  then  denounced  Individualism,  arustlc 
Isolation  and  even  apolitical  attitudes.  To 
hear  her  rant  about  the  "degenerate,  deca- 
dent artistic  views  of  Western  bourgeois  cir- 
cles" seemed  like  an  embarrassing  throw- 
back to  the  era  of  Goebbels's  National  So- 
cialism. Yet.  this  was  official  Prague,  1967. 

One  of  the  most  Insidious  effects  of  such 
socialist  verbiage  Is  the  fact  that,  eventually. 
Western  Journalists  working  in  E.-istern 
Europe  come  to  accept  It  as  the  normal  frame 
of  reference.  Together  with  the  political  sec- 
tions of  the  Western  embassies,  the  press  be- 
gins to  look  for  subtle  variations  in  the  pub- 
lic positions  taken  by  party  spokesmen- 
variations  which  may  or  may  not  be  signifi- 
cant. Behind  closed  doors,  or  completely  off 
the  record,  these  same  officials  may  occasion- 
ally take  off  their  red  contact  lenses  and 
make  a  tough,  cold-blooded  appraisal  of  a 
given  situation  At  a  candlelight  dinner  party 
given  by  a  French  diplomat  In  Sofia  last 
spring,  a  Bulgarian  spokesman,  whom  I  had 
come  to  regard  as  a  dogmatist,  presented  me 
with  a  lucid  assessment  of  America's  In- 
volvement In  'Vietnam.  He  saw  this  not  as 
"Imperialist  aggression"  but  as  a  "tragic  case 
of  escalation."  American  diplomats  have,  in 
fact,  long  become  accustomed  to  hearing  two 
entirely  different  records  from  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Communist  countries. 

As  I  now  try  to  recall  individual  conversa- 
tions with  various  officials,  my  memories  are 
blurred  by  the  flow  of  platitudes,  the  Kaf- 
kaesque  vision  of  an  endless  series  of  musty 
rooms  decorated  with  slightly  moth-eaten. 
crimson  velvet  curtains,  and  the  stench  of 
stale  tobacco  and  Lysol  Somehow,  the  anes- 
thetized bureaucrats  of  Eastern  Europe 
seemed  Incapable  of  recognizing  the  fact  that 
a  rise  in  industrial  production  does  not 
axlomatlcally  bring  about  the  betterment 
of  society.  These  apparatchiki  seemed  for- 
ever stu-prlsed  when  I  refused  to  accept  their 
statistics  on  the  Increase  In  the  per  capita 
output  of  steel,  cement,  or  electricity  as 
overwhelming  proof  that  the  quality  of  life 
itself    was    Improving     One    hundred    years 
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after  the  publication  of  Marx's  "Das  Kapl- 
;al,"  the  Communist  mentality  has  fallen 
prey  to  Its  own,  self-propagated  Illusions. 

NEW    socialist    man? 

Fundamental  to  the  mlstlque  about  the 
superiority  of  "the  socialist  system"  Is  the 
notion    that    Marxism-Leninism    is    produc- 

jgg or  Is  about  to  produce — a  new  socialist 

man.  Ideologists  throughout  Eastern  Europe 
seem  genuinely  to  believe  that  a  new  so- 
ciety will  evolve  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  class  struggle  and  the  Improvement  of 
the  standard  of  living.  But  as  the  brilliant 
young  Czech  motion-picture  director  Ivan 
Passer  tried  to  show  In  his  film  "Intimate 
Lighting,"  the  truth  is  that  socialism  has 
solved  none  of  the  basic  human  dilemmas. 
In  his  humorous  portrayal  of  a  humdrum 
Sunday  dinner  In  a  suburban  Prague  house- 
hold. Passer  destroys  the  notion  that  twenty 
years  of  Communist  dictatorship  have  revo- 
lutionized the  Czech  way  of  life.  Such  a  mes- 
sage might  seem  banal  to  Americans,  but  to 
the  Czech  Communist  leadership.  It  Is  anath- 
ema. Pew  shibboleths  are  held  more  sacred 
than  the  notion  that  the  Inevitable  result  of 
Communist  power  must  be  the  flowering  of 
a  new  and  revolutionary  kind  of  existence. 

But  the  Communists  are  not  alone  in  being 
deluded  by  their  own  wishful  thinking  and 
propaganda.  Coming  back  to  the  United 
States,  I  have  found  that  Americans  consider 
Stalin  solidly  burled  in  Svetlana's  memoirs — 
while  in  actual  fact,  some  forms  of  the  dog- 
matic system  Stalin  Instituted  continue  to 
flourish  In  Eastern  Europe.  Little  of  what  I 
now  hear  in  America  about  Eastern  Europe, 
in  fact,  truly  relates  to  the  realities  of  War- 
saw, Prague  or  Budapest. 

Even  some  very  sophisticated  American 
observers  prefer  not  to  think  in  such  un- 
fashionable terms  as  the  "Iron  Curtain."  or 
"police  states."  Yet,  merely  wishing  the  cur- 
tain away  because  It  may  gradually  be  re- 
placed by  more  sophisticated  electronic  de- 
vices does  not  alter  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
Numbers  of  East  Germans.  Czechs  and  Hun- 
garians are  still  being  shot  trying  to  cross 
into  Austria.  This  is  a  reality  which  is  now 
largely  overlooked  by  those  who  hope  that 
Communism  is  entering  an  era  of  liberaliza- 
tion. Communist  regimes  are.  Indeed.  Ub- 
e.'-allzlng — but  at  the  jjace  of  two  steps  for- 
ward and  one  and  three-quarter  steps  back. 
While  there  is  experimentation  with  social 
and  economic  reforms,  change  proceeds  at  a 
much  slower  pace  In  Eastern  Europe  than 
mo.st  Americans  can  even  begin  to  Imagine 

America's  outlook  on  Yugoslavia  furnishes 
an  excellent  example.  For  years,  we  had  been 
accepting  the  cleverly  formulated  Yugoslav 
position  of  nonallgnment,  of  a  break  with 
Moscow  and  of  Tito's  Independent  course  In 
foreign  policy.  But  It  only  took  the  Middle 
East  crisis  to  show  how  frail  these  assump- 
tions were.  Tito's  first  move  last  June  was  to 
fly  to  Moscow  and  condemn  Israeli-American 
aggression  against  the  Arabs.  Ttien,  having 
signed  a  Joint  declaration  with  the  other 
Communist  le.iders.  he  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel  in  an  unprecedented  and 
arbitrary  manner.  Later  In  the  summer.  In  a 
determined  effort  to  patch  up  his  image  in 
the  West,  Tito  suddenly  turned  Into  a  self- 
appointed  emissary  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  This  curious  conduct,  however,  hardly 
seems  leee  logical  than  that  of  Western  ob- 
servers who  still  choose  to  believe  that  in  a 
showdown,  Yugoslavia  would  side  with  the 
West  or  remain  neutral. 

REALISM 

Of  all  Eastern  European  nations,  only  Ru- 
mania has  shovTn  any  degree  of  realism  in 
recent  months.  Seemingly,  Rumania's  lead- 
ers have  tried  to  follow  a  policy  of  noninter- 
ference In  the  affairs  of  other  nations  to  Its 
logical  conclusions.  The  Rumanian  outlook 
on  the  Ineffectuallty  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  the  superannuation  of 


the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  built-in  Impo- 
tence of  Communist  summit  conferences  is 
gradually  suggesting  alternatives.  Even  such 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Moscow  as  Bulgaria's 
Todor  Zhlvkov.  while  still  occasionally  sen-- 
Ing  as  the  Eastern  European  spokesman  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Is  aware  that  Rumania's 
Insistence  on  mutually  advantageous  ex- 
changes has  more  to  offer  than  the  unilateral 
dictation  of  terms  from  Russia.  However. 
Rumania's  voice  is  almost  loet  In  the  mora&s 
Of  Eastern  European  Irrationality.  The  proc- 
ess of  evaluating  possibilities  for  Independ- 
ent thought  and  action  evolves  only  grad- 
ually in  that  part  of  the  world — and  many 
years  must  still  pass  before  realism  'will  be 
found  in  any  abundance  among  the  Com- 
munist organizations  from  Tirana  to  Warsaw. 


zania.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  Uganda,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom, 
Venezuela,  Zambia,  Guyana,  and  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 


MAJORITY    OF    NATIONS    OF    THE 
WORLD  CONSIDER  HUMAN 

RIGHTS      INTERNATIONAL     CON- 
CERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
October  11  voted  to  report  favorably  one 
human  rights  convention — the  Supple- 
mentary Slavery  Convention.  At  the 
same  time,  the  committee  voted  to  table 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women  and  Forced 
Labor. 

The  tabling  action  by  the  committee 
not  only  struck  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes 
of  those  people  who  have  fought  for  U.S. 
ratification  of  all  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions, but  also  reduced  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  International  Human  Rights 
Year  to  almost  a  meaningless  charade. 

As  we  approach  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  I  think  it  would  be  both 
interesting  and  revealing  to  list  the  na- 
tions which  are  parties  to  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor  and 
Political  Rights  of  Women. 

The  parties  to  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention on  Political  Rights  of  Women 
are:  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Canada,  Central  Africa,  China, 
Congo — Brazzaville,  Costa  Rica.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Finland,  Prance,  Gabon. 
Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hun- 
gary, Cuba,  Iceland,  India,  Israel,  Jamai- 
ca, Japan,  Lebanon,  Madagascar,  Ma- 
lawi, Nepal,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Nigeria, 
Norway,  Mongolia,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Poland,  Rumania.  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Sweden,  Thailand  and  Tobago,  Turkey, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R..  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, Yugoslavia,  Indonesia,  and  Repub- 
lic of  Korea. 

In  addition,  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention on  Forced  Labor  has  the  follow- 
ing nations  as  parties  to  it:  Afghanistan, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Burundi,  Cameroon,  Canada, 
Central  Africa,  Chad,  China,  Colombia. 
Cypress,  Costa  Rica,  Dahomey,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor, Finland,  Gabon,  Ghana.  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Cuba,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland, 
Israel.  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Kenya.  Ku- 
wait, Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Malay- 
sia, Mall  Republic,  Malta,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  Netherlands,  Niger,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portu- 
gal, Rlvanda,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Sin- 
gapore,  Somalia,   Sweden,   Syria,  Tan- 


THE  CHICAGO  CRIME  COMMISSION 
SPOTLIGHT  ON  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission  has  recently  re- 
leased a  booklet  entitled  "Spotlight  on 
Organized  Crime — The  Chicago  Syndi- 
cate." It  is  noteworthy  in  several  respects. 
I  believe  it  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  increasing  momentum  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  among  individual 
citizens  of  the  effort  to  rid  our  society 
of  the  burden  of  organized  crime. 

The  executive  director  of  the  commis- 
sion, Virgil  W.  Peterson,  outlines  in  the 
report  of  the  challenge  posed  by  orga- 
nized crime  to  communities  which  find 
themselves  infested  by  tlie  mob.  Those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  joined  in  the 
effort  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  dangers 
of  the  mob  will  find  his  message  par- 
ticularly appropriate: 

[Tjhe  successful  prosecution  of  crime 
syndicate  leaders,  as  highly  Important  as 
that  may  be,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  battle 
against  organized  crime.  As  long  as  citizens 
continue  to  patronize  those  activities  which 
give  the  underworld  wealth  and  power — 
gambling,  vice,  loan  sharking — the  battle 
against  organized  crime  will  never  be  won 
When  a  citizen  asks  the  usual  question: 
"What  are  the  authorities  doing  about  or- 
ganized crime?"  he  should  be  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  query.  "What  am 
I  doing  about  organized  crime?" 

As  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  pointed  out,  the 
basis  for  any  successful  effort  to  combat 
organized  crime  rests  on  an  aroused 
citizenry.  The  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion report  is  unique,  in  my  experience, 
in  its  response  to  the  need  to  arouse  and 
inform  the  public.  The  commission  itself 
is  a  private-sector,  nonpartisan,  non- 
profit volunteer  citizen  group.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  report  is  timed  to  coincide 
with  Chicago  Law  Enforcement  Week, 
OctolDer  29  through  November  4. 

The  report  outlines  recent  progress 
made  in  successful  prosecutions  of  mob- 
sters, an  encouraging  record  for  which 
much  credit  is  due  the  investigative  and 
prosecutorial  authorities  responsible. 
While  commending  them,  I  sincerely 
hope  they  will  redouble  their  efforts  and 
increase  even  more  the  pressure  on  the 
mob.  It  will  not  only  benefit  Chicago,  but 
the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  will 
wish  access  to  this  unique  report.  Not 
only  in  form  but  in  substance  can  it  be 
of  great  utility  to  local  crime  commis- 
sions throughout  the  countrj',  and  to  the 
general  public  as  well.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
inserted  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record.  I 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  organized  crime  In 
our  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Th«  Chicago  Crime  Commissiok  Spotlioht 

ON  ORGAjnZED  CWMB — THK  CHICAGO  SYNDI- 
CATE 

CHICAGO   LAW   ENFORCEMENT   WEEK    OCTOBER    29 
TO    NOVEMBER    4,    196T 

The  Third  Annual  Chicago  Law  Enforce- 
ment Week,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission,  is  devoted  to  spotlighting  orga- 
nized crime  In  Chicago.  We  wish  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  law  enlorcement  agen- 
cies who  are  supporting  this  effort: 

Chicago  Police  Department. 

Sheriff  of  Cook  County. 

State's  Attorney  of  Cook  County. 

Cook  County  Suburban  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Illinois   Crime   Investigating   Commission. 

United  States  Government:  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Unit,  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  Labor  Department— Labor- 
Management  and  Welfare  Pension  Reports, 
Post  Office  Department,  Secret  Service, 
United  States  Attorney. 

(Chicago  Crime  Commission,  79  W.  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago.  HI.  60603,  Franklin  2-0101. 

(The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  is  a  non- 
partisan volunteer  citizens  organization 
founded  In  1919  to  flght  crime  In  Greater 
Chicago.  It  Is  not  supported  by  taxes,  Is  not 
affiliated  with  any  agency  of  government,  nor 
Is  It  financially  supported  by  any  of  the 
civic  or  social  agencies.  The  basic  purpose  of 
the  Commission  Is  to  act  as  an  Independent 
Investigative  "watchdog"  representative  of 
the  public  Interest.) 

THE  CHICAGO  CRIME  COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT  ON 
ORGANIZED    CRIMK 

This  booklet — the  first  of  Its  kind — Is  being 
published  by  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission 
so  that  the  honest  citizen  who  wants  to  see 
the  blight  of  organized  crime  driven  from 
Chicago  win  accept  the  challenge  of  doing 
Ills  part. 

Organized  crime  Is,  plainly,  a  cancerous 
growth  on  our  community.  As  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  has  stated,  the  most 
remarkable  aspect  of  the  syndicate  Is  that 
the  public  has  tolerated  It  for  so  long.  If 
an  aroused  citizenry  demands  action,  It  will 
go.  II  an  apathetic  citizenry  tolerates  It,  It 
will  stay. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  goal  of  describing  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  the  Impact  that  organized 
crime  has  on  this  community  and  everyone 
who  lives  In  it. 

We  first  document  the  victories  that  have 
recently  been  won.  In  the  last  30  months  a 
significant  number  of  these  hoodlums  have 
been  successfully  prosecuted.  We  do  this  to 
demonstrate  to  our  community  that  these 
parasites  can  be  placed  behind  bars.  Then, 
we  list  persons  associated  with  the  syndicate. 
We  recognize  that  this  Is  only  a  beginning. 
There  are  many  others,  and  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  will  turn  Its  spotlight 
on  them  In  the  months  to  come.  Next,  we 
describe  the  danger  signs  that  Indicate  the 
hoodlums  are  moving  In  on  a  community. 
Finally,  we  list  some  of  the  businesses  with 
which  the  syndicate  is  connected,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  ownership  or  associa- 
tion. 

First,  let  us  define  the  syndicate.  Syndicate, 
mob,  outfit.  Cosa  Nostra — call  it  what  you 
will — has  numerous  definitions.  The  econ- 
omist may  call  it  an  Illegal  cartel;  the  student 
of  political  science  or  la^  may  refer  to  It  as 
a  government  within  a  government.  We 
prefer  to  call  It  a  cancer  on  the  body  of  the 
cities  of  our  nation  where  It  exists.  Whether 
tightly  or  loosely  organized,  the  Important 
fact  is  that  It  exists. 

We  will  use  for  the  syndicate  a  working 
definition  that  should  be  acceptable  to  al! 
students  of  organized  crime:  It  Is  that  asso- 
ciation of  hoodlums,  gangsters,  corrupted 
public  officials,  hangers-on  and  fellow  travel- 
ers who  operate  In  multifarious  activities, 
legal  and  Illegal,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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organized  preying  on  the  public.  Its  purposes 
are  the  gathering  of  Immense  profits  and  the 
power  necessary  to  insure  further  profits 
without  undue  pressure  from  the  authorities 
or  legitimate  competition.  It  Is  concerned 
not  with  the  source  of  Its  profits — they  may 
come  from  Illegal  or  legal  pursuits. 

The  syndicate  does  not  consist  only  of  the 
Accardos.  Glancanas.  Alderlslos  and  Aluppas. 
It  Is  a  social  cancer  whoee  membership  is 
comprised  mostly  of  leeches,  parasites  and 
fellow  travelers.  It  Is  the  conviction  of  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission  that  the  spot- 
light must  be  placed  on  the  lowest  level  con- 
tributor to  the  workings  of  organized  crime 
as  well  as  the  leaders  who  are  prominently 
In  the  press.  The  leaders  can  operate  only 
so  long  as  they  are  Insulated  by  those  who 
do  the  dirty  work  and  those  who  connive 
with  them. 


strccEssruL  prosecutions  or  gangsters 
Before   detailing    the   composition   of    the 
syndicate  In  Chicago,  we  emphasize  that  In 
recent     years     significant     accomplishments 
have  been  recorded  In  Chicago's  courts  in 
the  flght  against  the  membership  and  fellow 
travelers  of  the  syndicate.  The  accomplish- 
ments clearly  Illustrate   that   the  syndicate 
can  be  prosecuted  successfully.  The  historic 
"immunity"  these  parasites  have  seemed  to 
enjoy    can    be    penetrated    and    society    can 
protect   Itself  against   the  social   cancer  we 
call  organized  crime.  The  formula  for  success 
has  not  been  the  application  of  unique  meth- 
ods but  rather  has  been  the  fundamental 
system   whereby    the   Investigative   agencies, 
the  prosecutor's  office  and  a  willing  public 
have  worked  long  and  hard  In  common  effort. 
While    there    have   been    many   successful 
prosecutions,    the   sentences,    unfortunately, 
have  frequently  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  crime  and  the  criminal.  F^  too  little  pub- 
lic attention  Is  paid  to  the  sentencing  of  syn- 
dicate members  who  have  been  successfully 
prosecuted.  In  some  cases,  such  as  those  In- 
volving refilling  of  liquor  bottles,  providing 
false   information    on    federal    retail    liquor 
dealer  applications  and  hijackings  with  un- 
spectacular sums  Involved,  the  sentences  do 
not  reflect  awareness  of  the  organized  crime 
connection  of  the  defendants  or  their  busi- 
nesses. Sentences  like  a  $200  flne  or  an  hour 
In  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Marshal 
are  not  going  to  deter  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate. Neither  will  the  Imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence to  run  concurrently  with  one  earlier 
Imposed,  as   occurred   in   a  recent  case  In- 
volving a  leading  mobster. 

Increased  public  attention  to  the  sentenc- 
ing of  organized  criminals  Is  essential.  The 
community,  by  its  expressed  Interest,  must 
do  all  that  It  can  to  demand  sentences  of  suf- 
ficient Impact  to  make  career  crime  com- 
pletely unprofitable. 

The  following  convictions  are  a  tribute  to 
the  dedicated  investigators  who  uncovered 
the  evidence,  the  conscientious  prosecutors 
who  persevered  under  ever  tightening  rules  of 
evidence  and  procedures  and  especially  to 
those  few  citizens  who  stepped  forth  to 
furnish  the  facts  and  testified  as  to  the 
Illegal  activities  that  were  the  basis  for  these 
convictions. 

The  1967  conrHctions 

Anthony  Menolasclno.  convicted  of  failure 
to  pay  federal  wagering  tax.  Sentence:  One 
year  In  prison. 

Marshall  Calfano,  convicted  of  Interstate 
fraud  involving  counterfeited  stock  certifi- 
cates. Sentence:  Twelve  years  in  prison  to 
run  concurrently  with  the  10  year  sentence 
he  was  already  serving.  (Oalfano's  co-de- 
fendants, John  F^nnon,  Dominic  Donato  and 
Anthony  Oailas  were  also  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  and  four  years 
respectively  ) 

Albert  Mllateln.  licensee  of  the  Stop-Lite 
Tavern,  convicted  of  possessing  refilled  liquor 
bottles.  Sentence:  SU  months  In  Jail  and  a 
»1, 000  flne. 


Ernest  Infellce,  Morris  Saletko.  Anthony 
Legato,  Prank  Oallo,  Joseph  Rossi,  Thomas 
Daniel  Bambulas,  Emll  Crovedl,  Roy  Nielsen 
Kenneth  Bratko.  John  Anthony  BorselUno 
John  Varelll  and  Albert  Cardenas,  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  possess  goods  stolen  from 
Interstate  commerce.  Sentences:  10  to  20 
years.  (These  amounted  to  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  greatest  number  of  significant  syn- 
dicate defendants  and  total  number  of  years 
in  sentences  resulting  from  one  trial.) 

Richard  Hauff,  convicted  of  an  interstate 
fraud  violation.  Sentence:  Three  years  on 
each  of  Ave  counts  to  run  consecutively  with 
a  sentence  Imposed  in  1966. 

Sam  Battaglla,  Joseph  Amablle  and  Dave 
Evans,  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  commit  ex- 
tortion affecting  interstate  commerce.  Sen- 
tences: Battaglla  and  Amablle,  15  years; 
Evans,  10  years. 

William  Messino,  Joseph  Lombardl,  Jr., 
George  Bravos  and  Sam  Mecurlo,  convicted 
of  aggravated  kidnaping  and  related  charges. 
Sentences:  Messino,  10-30  years;  Lombardl, 
20  years;  Bravos  and  Mecurlo,  5-20  years. 

Frank  Parrlllo.  convicted  of  possession  of 
refilled  liquor  bottles. 

Joseph  latarolo.  George  Victor  Nasse,  Or- 
land  David,  Robert  David  and  Herman  David, 
convicted  for  auto  theft  conspiracy.  Sen- 
tences: 3  to  5  years. 

Pasquale  Accettura,  convicted  of  Interstate 
transjjortatlon  of  a  stolen  motor  vehicle. 
Sentence:  5  years. 

Rocco  Potenzo,  convicted  of  failure  to  pay 
the  retail  liquor  dealers'  special  tax.  Sen- 
tence: $1,000  flne. 

Anthony  Rocco  Sllvestrl,  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  Interstate  transportation  of  stolen 
property.  Sentence:  6  months  In  custody  and 
3^/2    years  on   probation. 

James  Verclllo  and  Prank  J.  Palbo,  con- 
victed for  violations  of  the  wagering  tax  laws. 
Sentence:  6  months  In  Jail  and  3  years  pro- 
bation. 

John  Fezekas.  and  Eugene  Izzl,  convicted 
on  charges  of  interstate  travel  In  aid  of 
racketeering.  Sentences:  Fezekas,  probation; 
Izzl,  3  years  In  custody  of  Attorney  General. 

The  1966  convictiom 

Htinter  W.  Hlnson.  Louis  H.  Sullivan  and 
Doyle  McGulre,  convicted  of  Interstate  travel 
In  aid  of  racketeering.  Sentences:  initially, 
5  years  but  later  reduced  to  90  days. 

Sheldon  Teller  and  John  D.  Sullivan,  con- 
victed for  violation  of  the  Federal  narcotics 
laws.  Sentences:  Teller.  18  years;  Sullivan.  9 
years. 

Richard  W.  Hauff  and  Arthur  N.  Nasser, 
convicted  of  conspiracy  in  U.S.  District 
Court.  Sentences:  3  years. 

Ernest  Sansone.  convicted  of  falling  to  reg- 
ister with  Customs  authorities  before  leav- 
ing the  United  States  for  Mexico.  Sentence: 

1  year. 

Richard  E.  Gorman,  convicted  on  charges 
of  violations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  code. 
Sentence:  3  years. 

Anthony  Maggio,  charged  with  violation  of 
a  previous  probation.  Sentence:   1  year. 

Vincent  (the  Saint)  Inserro,  convicted  for 
failure  to  file  Income  tax  returns.  Sentence: 

2  years  plus  probation. 

Leo  Rugendorf  and  Larry  Rosenberg,  con- 
victed for  violation  of  the  bankruptcy  laws 
and  interstate  transportation  of  stolen  motor 
vehicle  laws.  Sentences:  5  years  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General. 

Josephine  Pawlak,  Charles  Ross  and  Ber- 
nard Mayes,  convicted  of  arson.  Sentences: 
Pawlak,  2  to  8  years;  Ross,  2  to  6  years; 
Mayes,  3  years  probation. 

Benjamin  R.  Stein,  convicted  on  charges  of 
making  Illegal  gifts  to  union  officials  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Sentence:  18 
months. 

Anthony  R.  Plnell.  convicted  of  violating 
the  Internal  Revenue  statutes.  Sentence: 
probation  2  years.  $2,000  flne. 

Robert  J.  McDonnell,  iSmest  (Rocky)   In- 
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felice,  Joseph  (Cowboy)  Mlrro,  Frank  San- 
tucci  and  Americo  de  Pletto.  convicted  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  transport  stolen 
money  orders  in  interstate  commerce.  Sen- 
tences: 5  years. 

Rocco  Pranno.  Wayne  Seidler  and  Peter 
Anderson,  convicted  lor  extortion  and  con- 
spiracy. Sentences:  Pranno.  15  years;  Seidler, 
5  ye.irs;  Anderson.  3  years. 

Jasper  Camplsi  and  Tony  Cirlgnanl  were 
held  in  contempt  of  court  and  committed  to 
Cook  County  Jail  following  their  appearance 
before  a  Cook  County  grand  Jury  where  both 
men  hid  behind  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Albert  Rovlaro,  convicted  on  narcotics 
cliarge.  Sentence:  10  years. 

Pat  Manno.  Robert  Wolcuff,  Sanford  Bur- 
ton Wolcuff,  John  Lo  Russo  and  Larry  Preed- 
man.  convicted  of  violation  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy act. 

Murray  Humphreys,  Indicted  for  perjury  In 
his  testimony  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 
Humphreys  died  before  this  indictment  was 
prosecuted. 

William  Monaco  and  Robert  Armidano 
were  convicted  for  possessing  a  black  p>owder 
bomb  Sentences:  Monaco,  2  to  5  years; 
Armidano,  6  months  Jail  and  4'/2  years  proba- 
tion. 

Sam  de  Stefano  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  perjury.  Sentence:  3 
to  5  years. 

Joseph  Jack  Pollto  and  Leo  Enrico  Gasale. 
convicted  for  violations  of  a  new  Federal 
statute  pertaining  to  sports  bribery. 

Felix  (Milwaukee  Phil)  Alderlslo,  convict- 
ed for  violation  of  the  Federal  extortion 
statute  Sentence:  4*4  years. 

S.^muel  Glancana,  was  sentenced  to  Jail  for 
contempt  of  the  Federal  grand  Jury.  Served 
1  year. 

Willie  Eugene  Engram,  convicted  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  firearms  act.  Sentence: 
5  years  In  custody  of  Attorney  General. 

Anthony  Genua  and  Joseph  Sarlllo,  con- 
victed for  battery  and  intimidation.  Sen- 
tences- 6  months. 

Also  convicted  during  the  past  several  years 
in  various  cases  charging  mall  fraud,  con- 
spiracy, or  bankruptcy  fraud  were  Vincent 
Edward  Wlnel,  Morton  Schulman.  Allan  Solo- 
mon, Alex  Apuzzo,  Al  Hara,  Robert  Berk, 
Angelo  Ferrara,  Ronald  Hamu,  James  E. 
Corcoran.  Martin  J.  Santa,  Joe  Smith  and 
George  Dasho. 

On  February  24.  1966  the  Cook  County 
Criminal  Court  upheld  the  law  creating  the 
Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commission 
and  that  Commission's  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses.  The  direct  consequence  of  this 
ruling  was  that  the  following  alleged  Juice 
racket  gangsters  will  have  to  attend  hear- 
ings before  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigating 
Commission  when  recalled  or  be  In  contempt 
of  the  Cook  County  Criminal  Court:  Flore 
Buccierl.  Prank  Bucclerl.  Joseph  Grleco, 
Chris  Cardl,  Dominic  Carzulo,  Joseph  Gagll- 
ano,  Peter  Orl,  Lenny  Patrick  and  Anthony 
Spilotro. 

During  1966,  224  convictions  were  obtained 
against  defendants  named  in  gambling  In- 
dictments from  Cook  County.  Pending  in  the 
Cook  County  courts  are  130  wire  room  cases 
growing  out  of  arrests  made  by  the  police. 

In  addition  to  Its  Investigative  work  on 
many  of  the  above  cases,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  been  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  program  aimed  at  the  gambling 
fraternity.  During  the  past  4  years,  over  140 
raids  have  been  conducted  based  on  Infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  FBI.  These  raids 
have  resulted  in  over  369  convictions,  con- 
fiscation or  destruction  of  one-half  million 
dollars  in  gambling  paraphernalia  and  over 
8150,000  In  U.S.  currency  confiscated 

THE    CHICAGO    SYNDICATE 

An  evaluation  of  the  Chicago  syndicate 
requires  an  effort  at  defining  the  upper 
echelon  that  really  is  the  controlling  force. 
In  this   upper  echelon   the   Chicago   Crime 


Commission  Includes  the  following  names: 
Anthony  Joseph  Accardo.  Gus  Alex.  Sam  Bat- 
taglla. Flore  Bucciert,  Jack  P.  Cerone,  Wil- 
liam Daddano,  Sr.,  Paul  "The  Walter" 
Rlcca — DeLucla,  Joseph  DlVarco,  Sam  Glan- 
cana, Frank  LaPorte,  Ralph  Pierce,  Ross 
Prlo,  Edward  Vogel. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate 
draw  their  strength  from  loosely  defined 
geographical  areas  of  operation.  While  there 
is  a  continual  shifting  of  boundaries  and 
overlapping  of  areas  of  Interest,  the  following 
are  the  major  geographical  areas  of  infiuence: 

Chicago  Loop — Gus  Alex. 

Chicago  Near  North  Side — Joseph  DlVarco, 
Joseph  Arnold. 

Chicago  Par  North  and  Northwest  Sub- 
urbs— Leonard  Patrick,  Ross  Prlo. 

Chicago  Par  West  and  West  Suburbs — Sam 
BatUglia,  William  Daddano,  Sam  Glancana. 
Chicago  Southslde — Ralph  Pierce. 

Chicago  South  and  Southwest  Suburbs — 
Frank  LaPorte.  Flore  Bucciert. 

We  have  already  defined  the  syndicate  in 
Chicago  as  being  a  loose  amalgamation  rang- 
ing from  the  tightly  knit  hoodlums  at  the 
top  down  to  the  petty  criminals  who  con- 
tribute so  materially  to  Its  existence.  There 
follows  a  group  of  persons  who  deserve  to 
be  identified  with  the  syndicate  because  of 
their  activities  In  recent  years.  They  have  one 
common  tie — a  contribution  either  direct  or 
Indirect  to  furthering  the  purposes  of  the 
syndicate.  Some  are  clearly  members  of  the 
Chicago  crime  syndicate,  others  are  fellow 
travelers  and  still  others  are  dupes  of  the 
"outfit."  Many  are  the  pawns  that  do  the 
bidding  of  the  mob,  who  break  the  laws  and 
take  the  risks,  all  to  Insulate  "Mr.  Big"  and 
his  lieutenants  from  the  courts. 

(Note.— This  list  with  ages  and  last  known 
addresses  does  not  purport  to  be  all  inclusive. 
Many  names  under  Indictment  or  investiga- 
tion have  of  necessity  been  omitted.) 

Able,  Edward.  59,  6749  S.  Laflin. 

Accardo,  Anthony  Joseph,  61,  1407  N.  Ash- 
land Ave..  River  Forest. 

Accetura,  Pasquale.  38.  6137  S.  Massasolt. 

Aluppa,  Joseph,  60,  4  Yorkshire  Drive.  Elm- 
hurst. 

Alderlslo.  Felix  (Phil),  56.  505  Berkeley, 
Riverside. 

Alex.  Gus.  53,  1150  North  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

Allegrettl,  James,  63,  U.S.  Penitentiary, 
Terre  Haute. 

Alolsio,  William  "Smokes",  60,  2434  North 
Lorel. 

Altlere.  Joseph,  33,  1543  W.  Grenshaw. 

Amablle,  Joseph  "Joe  Shine",  51,  4N474 
Linda  Lane,  Addison. 

Anderson,  Nelson,  51,  6242  S.  Normal. 

Anderson,  Peter.  68.  1719  N.  Mannheim 
Road,  Stone  Park. 

Angillni,  Donald,  41,  812  Euclid,  Elmhurst. 

Annoreno,  Steve.  35,  938  Jackson,  River 
Forest. 

Arlotta,  Joseph,  44,  721  Seward,  Evanston. 

Armidano,  Robert,  26,  4715  W.  Monroe 
Street. 

Arnold,  Joseph,  55,  2724  W.  Winnemac. 

Aureli,  Frank  A.,  47.  5501  W.  Washington. 

Bacino,  Phil,  65,  14  163rd  St.,  Calumet  City. 

Bakes,  Ned  Charles,  63,  900  Lake  Shore 
Drive. 

Bacarella,  Michael,  40,  1210  N.  Parkslde. 

Backus,  Joseph.  7607  Sheridan. 

Bastone,  Carmen,  36,  7207  Breen,  Nlles. 

Batiste,  Laurence,  118  E.  55th  Street, 

Battaglla,  Sam,  62,  1114  N.  Rldgeland,  Oak 
Park. 

Blasl,  Domlnick,  66,  1138  Park  Ave.,  River 
Forest. 

Brancatto,  Domlnick,  61,  1629  Sherwln. 

Bravos,  George,  54,  715  N.  Pulaski. 

Bravos.  Nick,  53,  8831  Kathy  Lane,  Des 
Plaines. 

Briatta,  Louis,  59,  1074  Polk  Street. 

Bruscato.  Frank,  39.  2417  Bryn  Mawr. 

Bucclerl,  Flore,  62.  3004  S.  Maple.  Berwyn. 

Bucclerl,  Prank,  48,  2020  Arthur,  Park 
Ridge. 


Buonaguldl,   Lawrence,   51,  2618   N.  Fran- 
cisco. 

Calfano,  Marshall,  54.  222  N.  Marion.  Oak 
Park. 

CampaneUl,  John,  49,  1401  Leymone,  Mel- 
rose Park. 

Camplse,  Jasper.  52,   1631  N.  Newland. 

Capone,  Albert,  61,  1926  17th  Ave.,  Melrose 
Park. 

Capone,  John  Ermlno,  63,  5427  Hyde  Park. 

Capone,  Ralph,  74,  Mercer,  Wisconsin. 

Cardenas,  Albert  L.,  39.  Route  20,  Elgin. 

Carrino,  John  A.,  57,  7534  North  Ave.,  Elm- 
wood  Park. 

Caruso,  Frank  "Skid",  56,  215  West  23rd 
Street. 

Caruso,  Morns,  50,  218  W.  23rd  St. 

Catizone,  Anthony,  40.  1710  17th  Ave..  Mel- 
rose Park. 

Cernocky,  Louis,  69,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Pox 
River  Grove. 

Cerone.  Prank  John  "Skip",  55,  4301  Judd, 
Schiller  Park. 

Cerone.  Jack  P.,  53,  2000  N.  77th  Ave.,  Elm- 
wood  Park. 

Cesario,  Sam.  49.  917  S.  Bishop. 

Ciapetta,  Casper  "John  Carr".  49,  22  W.  326 
Glen  Park,  Glen  Elyn. 

Clconte,  Frank  D.,  36,  1611  N.  23rd,  Melrose 
Park. 

Cimltlle,  John,  61,  1025  N.  Parkslde. 

Cordovano,  James  R..  46,  462  W.  28th  Place. 

Corngold,    Joseph,    71,    1828    S.    59th    Ct., 
Cioero. 

Cortina,  Dominic  P.,  46,  2021  N.  76th  Ave., 
Elmwood  Park. 

Covlello,  Roy.  54,  6686  Devon. 

Daddano,  William,  Sr.,  54,  8109  W.  26th  St., 
North  Riverside. 

David,  Herman,  78.  14823  Grant  St..  Dolton. 

David,  Orland,  47,  Frankfort,  HI. 

David,  Robert.  45,  14823  Grant  St  ,  Dolton. 

De  Blase,  John  "Bananas",  66,  638  N.  Eu- 
clid, Oak  Park. 

De  Chlaro,  Guldo,  61,  1725  Thatcher.  Elm- 
wood  Park. 

De  George,  James,  Hancock,  Wise. 

De  Grazia,  Rocco,  70,  171  N.  25th  Ave.,  Mel- 
rose Park. 

De  Lucia,  Paul,  71.  1515  N.  Bonnie  Brae. 
River  Forest. 

De  Lullo,  Leo  E.,  38,  608  S.  May. 

De  Rosa,  Anthony,  52,  4252  N.  Whipple. 

De    Rose,    Salvatore,    46,    1210    S.    Austin, 
Cicero. 

De    Stefano,    Mario,    52,   2613    S.    Mayfalr, 
Westchester. 

De  Stefano.  Sam.  56,  1656  N.  Sayre. 

Dl  Bella.  Domlnick,  64,  2603  W.  Wright.  Mc- 
Henry. 

Dl  Caro,  Charles  "Specs",  55.  706  W.  26th 
Street. 

Dine,  John  T.,  54,  7446  S.  Kingston. 

Di  Pietto,  Amerioo,  61,  U.S.  Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth. 

Dl  Varco.  Joseph.  56.  4275  Jarvls,  Lincoln- 
wood. 

Donato.  Dominic.  52,  6107  W.  80th  Place, 
Oak  Lawn. 

Ehrenberg,     Sam,     64,     8238     E.     Prairie. 
Skokie. 

Eldorado.  Anthony  "Tony  Pine",  51,  6643 
W.  Madison. 

Emery,    Ralph,    57.    848    Memorial    Drive. 
Chgo.  Heights. 

Emody,  Alfred,  43,  1017  W.  100th  Place. 

English,  Charles,  52,  1131  N.  Lathrop,  River 
Forest. 

English,  Sam,  50.  1800  S.  Atistln,  Cicero. 

Eto,  Ken.  47,  1034  Grandville,  Park  Ridge. 
EiUo,  Frank  "Sharkey",  60,  1838  N.  77th  Ct., 
Elmwood  Park. 

Falbo,  Frank  J.,  42.  311  N.  Pine. 
Fannon,    John,    46,    149    S.E.    14th    Lane, 
Miami. 

Pecaratto,   John,   38,    201    Mlchaux   Road, 
Riverside. 

Ferriola,  Joseph  A.,  270  South  Cote  Road. 
Riverside. 

Pezekas,  John,   57,   561   Ingram.   Calumet 
Cltv. 
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Fldanzl,    Guldo,    38,    220    ArqulUa    Drive, 
Chgo.  Helghu. 

Prabotta,   Albert   "Obble"'.    55,   3950  Lake 
Shore  Drive. 

Pranze.  Prank,  1729  Cambridge.  Plossmoor. 
Pratto,  Frank,  80,  8300  N.  Olcott. 
Prlsch,  Prank  W.,  2600  W.  25Ui  Street. 
Gagllano,  Joseph,  52,  1731  Thatcher.  Elm- 
wood  Park. 

GaUo,  Prank  K.,  8307  Olcott,  NUes. 
Garanabone,  Nicholaa.  3706  W.  Huron. 
Gtancana.  Charlea,   46,  Rt.  #1  Lexington 
Pleld.  Palatine. 

Glanc&na,  Sam,  58,  1147  S.  Wenonah,  Oak 
Park. 

Glanola,  Leonard.  57,  7344  N.  Tripp,  Un- 
colnwood. 

Gllmco,    Joseph,    58,    629    Selbourne    Rd., 
Riverside. 

Glltta,    Mike.    47,    238    N.    Chester,    Park 
Ridge. 

Godfrey,  Hyman.  59.  903  Newcastle.  West- 
chester. 

Grleco,  Joseph.  39.  4600  N.  Overhlll.  Nor- 
rldge. 

Griffin.  Clarence.  41,  7144  S.  East  End. 
Hauff.    Richard.    33,    Marina    City    Apart- 
ments. 

Heckmyer.  Max.  51,  6316  N.  Mozart. 
Infellce,   Ernest  Rocco.  47.    1407  LeMoyne. 
Melroee  Park. 

Inserro,   Vincent  Joeeph.  56,  2236  North- 
gat€.  North  Riverside. 
Uzi.  Eugene,  42,   13323  S.   Commercial. 
Kapande.  James.  48.  3430  W.  Parker. 
Katz,  Phil,  59,  2969  Sheridan  Road. 
Klotz,  "Morris"  Maurice,  54,  3110  N.  Sher- 
idan 

Kruse,  Lester  "Leslie  Earl",  60.  8016  Prairie. 
Skokle. 

Kushner.  Henry  "Red".  59.  2400  N.  Lake- 
view. 

La  Porte.  Prank.  66,  1730  Cambridge,  Floes- 
moor. 

Lardlno.    John,    60.    1201    Belleforte.    Oak 
Parle. 

Larner.  Hyman.  54,  1080  North  Ave.,  High- 
land Park. 

leader.  David.  33.  5650  Kerbs. 
Le  Gato.  Anthony  P..  37.  10340  S.  Laramie, 
Oak  Lawn. 

Uebe,  Gu«.  67.  3644  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
Llsclandrella.  Prank,  49,  2136  W.  Ohio. 
Lombardl,  Joseph,  38,  2210  Ohio. 
Lo  Russo,  John.  43,  4558  3.  LaCroase,  Mt. 
Prospect. 

Luzl.  Frank,  39,  213  W.  39th  Place.  South 
Chgo  Heights. 
Mack.  Florence.  39.  1619  N.  Whipple. 
Magglo.    Donald,    40.    1624    N.    Broadway. 
Melrose  Park. 

Manclnl,  Domlnlck,  36.  1629  N.  Paulina. 
Manfredl.  Leo,  61.   1873  S.  Austin.  Cicero. 
Manlscalco.  Anthony,   5634  Goodman. 
Manno.  Pat,  34.  liOl  Lyman,  Oak  Park. 
Manzella,  John,  44,  4503  N.  Kedzle. 
Martin,  Fred,  43.  9326  N.  Keeler.  Skokle. 
Matassa,  John.  47.  1655  N.  Naahvllle. 
Mayes.  Bernard,  36,  4833  Winthrop. 
McDonnell.  Robert.  42.  1246  Franklin  Ave.. 
River  Forest. 
McOulre.  Doyle.  32.  2421  S.  Sawyer. 
McGulre.  WllUam.  44.  1419  W.  Garfield. 
Menolasclno.    Anthony,    35.    2641    N.    74th 
Court,  Elmwood  Park. 
Mercuric,  Sam.  44.  3367  N.  Nottingham. 
Messlno.  William  J..  47.  2037  N.  77th  Ave.. 
Elmwood  Park. 
Meyers,  Joseph  "Tuasle",  661  Sheridan. 
MlnkuB.  Sam.  50.  1127  W.  Albion. 
Mlrro.   James   "Cowboy",   42.   1548   S.  6l8t 
Ct..  Cicero. 

Monaco,  William,  28.  626  Washington.  Oak 
Park. 

Naase,  George  Victor,  37,  5231  Sheridan  Rd. 
Nasser,  Arthur  N..  39,  616  W.  Grace  Street. 
Nlcolettl,  Carl,  55.  5673  Washington  Blvd. 
Nlcoletti,  Charles,  50,  1638  N.  19th  Ave.. 
Melrose  Park. 

Nucclo.  Dominic.  73.  Webster  Hotel. 
Oberlander  Aaron,  60,  40  East  Oak. 
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on,  Peter.  3817  Scott  St..  Schiller  Park. 
Orlando.  Anthony.  52,  5040  S.  LaCrosse. 
Orlando.  Prank,  48,  5626  N.  Campbell. 
Palermo,  Nick.  58,  1201  N.  Broadway,  Mel- 
rose Park. 

Panzlca.  Anthony.  53.  5612  St.  Charles  Rd.. 
Berkeley. 

Paternoster,   Rocco.   48,   019   Cumberland. 
Park  Ridge. 

Patrick.  Leonard.  54,  2820  W.  Jarlath. 
Phoukls.     George,     41,     3405     S.     Cuyler, 
Berwyn. 

Photakls.  John,  47,  908  S.  Keeler  &  3406  S. 
Cuyler.  Berwyn. 

Pierce.  Ralph.  62.  7743  S.  Merrill. 
Pinelll,  Anthony.  67.  6054  School  Street. 
PoUcheri,  Ben,  51,  8745  Oleander,  Nlles. 
Potenzo.  Rocco.  54.  8867  N.  Klldare.  Skokle. 
Pranno,     Rocco,     51.     U.S.     Penitentiary. 
Leavenworth. 

Prio,  Ross,  6485  Sauganash.  Llncolnwood. 
Ralmondi.  Matt,  43,  6360  N.  Lowell. 
RomanelU,   Michael.  46,   619  S.  Loomls  & 
625  S.  Loomls. 

Rosa,  Sam  "Slicker",  48.  805  N.  20th  Ave., 
Melrose  Park. 

Rosenthal,  Prank  "Lefty",  38.  Formerly  of 
North  Bay  Village,  Fla. 

Reed.  Robert  J..  4121  N.  Sheridan. 
Ross,  Charles,  35,  4628  Kenmore. 
Rossi,    Joseph.    30,    2216    S.    Cicero    Ave.. 
Cicero. 

Rovlaro,  Albert.  47.  Cedar  Lake.  Indiana. 
Rugendorf,  Leo,  52,  4020  Chase  Ave.,  Lln- 
colnwood. 
Ruthsteln.  Milton.  58.  7823  Jeffrey. 
Saletko.    Morris    "Maesh    Baer",    52,    4255 
Chase  Ave..  Llncolnwood. 

Salvatore,    Rocco.    66,    1114   N.    Rldgeland 
Ave..  Oak  Park. 

Sansone,  Ernest,  69,  6860  N.  Loron. 
Santucci,  Frank,  45,  13  Pulaski  Rd.    Calu- 
met City. 

Sarlllo,  Joseph,  28,  4830  W.  Thomas. 
Saulters,  Jean  B..  43.  8145  S.  Houston. 
Sawyer.  Harold.  44,  5630  N.  Fairfield. 
Schubert.  Jerry.  2906  W.  82nd  Street. 
Schuster.  Simon.  47.  1691  Berkeley.  High- 
land Park. 

Seldler.    Wayne.    38,     10025    Orand    Ave., 
Franklin  Park. 

Serltella,  Chris,  46.  719  N.  Kenneth. 
Shapiro.  Helene.  26.  5173  Hollywood. 
Smith.  Alyce  M..  39.  4116  N.  Damen. 
Smith,  Arthur,  38,  5234  S.  Michigan. 
Spadavicchio.    Joseph,    39.    7633    W.   Arml- 
tage.  Elmwood  Park. 

Spllotro,  Anthony  J.,  29.  1103  Maple.  Oak 
Park. 

Stein.  Benjamin  R.,  61.  3300  N.  Lake  Shore 
Drive. 

Sullivan.  John  D.,  39.  5234  S.  Dorchester. 
Sullivan.  Louis  H..  33.  2822  S.  Sawyer. 
Szumal.  Ray.  38.  6347  S.  Lamon. 
Teller.  Sheldon   R..  47.  9736  S.  Longwood 
Drive. 

Tocco.  Albert  Caesar.  37,  20507  Dutra  Ave.. 
Chicago  Heights. 

Tolomeo.  Phil  "Phllly  Beans,"  40,  1829  N. 
Thatcher,  Elmwood  Park. 

Torello.  James  "Turk,"  36,  1836  S.  60th 
Court,  Cicero. 

Tornabene.  Anthony.  49.  8  West  Polk. 
Tornabene.  Frank.  51.  6605  N.  Rockwell. 
Tornabene.  Louis.  52.  7130  Euclid  Avenue. 
Tufanelll.    George    "Babes,"    71,    11860    S 
Bell. 

Varelll.  John.  41,  1619  Bonnie  Brae,  River 
Forest. 

VerclUo.  James.  52.  1537  N.  17tli  Ave..  Mel- 
rose Park. 

Vlsco,  Nick,  68,  7139  Milwaukee  Avenue. 
Nlles. 

Vogel.  Edward.  73.  7730  N.  Milwaukee  Ave.. 
Nlles. 

Volpe,  Domlnlck.  61.  Plum  Grove  Estates, 
Palatine. 

Williams.  James  "Kid  Riviera,"  45,  8005  S. 
Calumet. 

Wolcoff.  Robert,  32.  10081  Frontage  Rd., 
Skokle. 


Wolcoff,  Sanford  Burton,  39,  555  W  Cor- 
nelia. 

Yaras,  David,  53,  3600  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Zapas,    Gus.   50,   4900   Morse,   Skokle. 

THE  NINE  DANGER  SIGNS   OF  THE   SOCIAL  CANXEH 
KNOWN    AS    ORGANIZED    CRIME 

There  are  nine  recognizable  signs  that  or- 
ganlzed  crime  is  moving  in  on  a  community 

Social  acceptance  of  hoodlums  In  decent 
society. 

Your  community's  Indifference  to  Ineffec- 
tive local  government. 

Notorious  mobster  personalities  In  open 
control  of  businesses. 

Deceptive  handling  of  public  funds. 

Interest  at  very  high  rates  to  poor  risk  bor- 
rowers (the  Juice  loan) . 

Close  association  of  mobsters  and  local 
authorities. 

Arson  and  bombings. 

Terrorized  legitimate  businesses. 

Easily  found  gambling,  narcotics  and  pros- 
titution. 

We  have  referred  to  organized  crime  as  a 
social  cancer  because  of  the  consequences  to 
a  conununlty  that  Its  continuing  growth 
promises.  The  man  on  the  street  should  rec- 
ognize these  danger  signs  as  leading  to  po- 
tential trouble;  we  shall  examine  them 
briefly. 

Social  Acceptance.  Social  acceptance  of 
hoodlums  In  decent  society  allows  the  gang- 
ster to  receive  the  benefits  of  group  living 
without  sharing  Its  responsibilities.  Persons 
who  consort  with  the  hoodlums  close  their 
eyes  to  the  impact  they  have  on  decent 
society.  Take  taxes  as  an  example — you  pay 
yours,  but  what  about  the  hoodlum  who  lives 
down  the  street?  If  he  Is  a  businessman,  did 
he  take  your  money  for  state  sales  tax  and 
then  fall  to  turn  it  over  to  the  state?  What 
would  your  estimate  be  of  increased  revenues 
if  all  the  hood-dominated  enterprises  paid 
their  fair  share  of  taxes?  Is  that  "golfing 
partner"  at  the  country  club  the  one  who 
receives  the  ultimate  profit  from  200  teen- 
agers hooked  on  dope  this  year?  Is  that  "part- 
time"  legitimate  businessman  the  one  who 
gave  the  nod  that  resulted  In  one  of  the 
1.000  gangland  slaylngs?  Do  not  associate 
with  hoodlums. 

Your  Local  Government.  Has  your  commu- 
nity become  indifferent  to  ineffective  local 
government?  Weak  local  government  Is  the 
environment  in  which  organized  crime  flour- 
ishes. Know  your  local  goverrmient,  partici- 
pate in  It  and  do  not  allow  It  to  be  Ineffective. 
Notorious  Mobsters'  Controlling  Business. 
Notorious  mobster  personalities  in  open  con- 
trol of  businesses  that  may  be  listed  in  a 
"front's"  name  Is  a  fairly  strong  sign  that 
your  community  is  being  Infiltrated  by  the 
mob.  When  you  see  the  man  who  cannot 
legally  own  a  tavern  or  bar  keeping  his  hands 
In  the  cash  register,  telling  the  employees 
what  to  do  and  making  the  purchases  for  the 
business  it  isn't  because  of  special  business 
skills.  When  you  see  this  phenomenon  ask 
yourself  whether  you  are  really  interested  In 
furthering  the  cause  of  organized  crime,  for 
this  may  be  exactly  what  your  dollars  are 
doing.  Refuse  to  patronize  hoodlum  busi- 
nesses. 

Deceptive  Handling  of  Public  Funds.  De- 
ceptive handling  of  public  monies  is  not  a 
new  toy  to  the  mob.  One  certainty  Is  that 
It  is  quite  difficult  for  an  honest  audit  of  the 
books  to  be  made  when  the  books  are  always 
In  someone's  brief  case  and  for  some  odd 
reason  this  Is  the  only  set  of  records  In  exist- 
ence. Again,  take  part  In  local  government 
and  keep  the  mobsters  out. 

Interest  at  High  Rates.  The  Juloe  loan 
follows  the  poor-risk  gambler  who  cannot 
borrow  from  any  other  source  to  make  an- 
other bet  or  roll  another  seven.  Sometimes 
the  unsuspecting  find  themselves  In  the  grip 
of  the  "six  for  five"  weekly  interest  rate  loan 
shark.  The  majority  of  those  hooked  on  the 
Juice  have  no  other  source  for  financial  as- 
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slstance.  Refuse  to  deal  with  these  men  and 
notify  the  authorities  when  you  see  them 
operate. 

Close  Association  of  Mobsters  and  Public 
Officials.  When  mobsters  and  public  officials 
are  so  brazen  as  to  meet  In  public  w^ithout 
an  effort  at  explanation,  the  tie  between 
them  Is  strong.  For  a  long  period  of  time  cer- 
tain public  officials  have  walked  both  sides 
of  the  street.  The  Chicago  Crime  Commission 
will  call  to  the  attention  of  the  news  media 
those  continuing  associations  In  the  future 
as  we  develop  them  and  as  they  are  reported 
to  us  by  the  public.  Inform  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  of  those  you   observe 

Arson  and  Bombing.  Arson  and  bombing 
are  not  hallmarks  of  healthy  competition. 
The.se  tactics  are  used  to  assure  a  noncom- 
petitive market  for  the  products  and  services 
of  the  syndicate.  Report  any  knowledge  you 
have  of  these  tactics  to  the  authorities. 

Terrorized  Legitimate  Businesses.  Extor- 
tion, labor  racketeering  and  all  other  forms 
of  violence  in  the  business  world  are  tools 
members  of  the  syndicate  have  used  to  gain 
an  interest  In  a  business  or  to  extract  pay- 
offs from  the  businessman  who  deals  with 
them   Report  threats  promptly. 

Easily  Found  Crime.  Where  gambling,  nar- 
cotics and  prostitution  prevail,  the  mob  is 
at  work.  The  profits  from  these  vices — con- 
tributed by  the  public — make  up  the  bank 
account  out  of  which  the  mob  payroll  Is  met, 
the  official  Is  bribed,  our  system  Is  corrupted 
and  the  empire  of  organized  crime  gets  Its 
basic  strength.  When  Fred  J.  Cook  wrote  "A 
Tvio  Dollar  Bet  Means  Murder,"  he  described 
the  syndicate  lifeline  Do  not  patronize  the 
bookie,  the  dope  peddler,  the  prostitute — 
when  you  see  them  operate,  notify  the  au- 
thorities. 

These  are  the  signs  of  the  organized  crime 
cancer.  If  you  feel  It  has  a  grip  on  your  com- 
munity and  want  assistance,  call  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission. 

LEOITIMATX    BUSINESS    AND    THE    HOODS 

The  huge  revenue  the  crime  syndicate  re- 
ceives from  gambling  and  other  illicit  enter- 
prises has  been  used  to  infiltrate  almost 
every  type  of  legitimate  business.  Powerful 
underworld  leaders  have  engaged  In  the  food 
manufacturing,  distribution  and  sales  busi- 
ness automobile  sales,  the  steel  Industry. 
oil  wells,  dairy  business,  breweries,  liquor 
sales  and  distribution,  stock  brokerage 
house?  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
restaurants,  nightclubs,  real  estate,  coin  ma- 
chine business,  garbage  collection,  trucking, 
insvirance.  travel  agencies,  parking  lots,  shop- 
ping centers,  television  and  radio  manufac- 
turing There  are  few  types  of  businesses  or 
Industries  that  have  not  been  toxiched  at  one 
time  or  another  by  organized  crime  Invest- 
ments and  there  have  been  Instances  where 
crime  syndicates  have  controlled  substantial 
segments  ol  the  economy.  In  numerous  in- 
stances the  leaders  of  organized  crime  have 
controlled  labor  unions  And  in  whatever  ac- 
tivity organized  crime  engages,  legitimate  or 
Illicit  Its  method  of  operation  Is  the  same — 
the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  through  ex- 
tortion and  violence  or  Imposing  the  fear  of 
violence. 

The  concern  the  hood  has  relative  to  the 
Internal  revenue  laws— particularly  since  the 
fall  of  "Scarface"  Al  CapKjne — along  with  the 
niany  advantages  to  be  gained  from  undis- 
closed ownership  of  a  business  has  resulted 
In  the  concealment  of  the  organized  crime 
element  names  from  most  of  the  businesses 
they  own  or  control.  This  concealment 
through  the  use  of  the  "respyectable "  front 
as  the  owner  Is  a  device  that  results  In  the 
unaware  public  poiu'lng  more  and  more 
money  Into  the  coffers  of  the  mob. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  feels  that 
the  public  should  know  those  businesses  In 
Which  the  hoodlums  have  an  ownership  In- 
terest as  well  as  those  where  the  facts  show 
some  association  between  the  owners  or 
operators  and  known  members  of  the  syndi- 
cate. 


The  following  lists  are  set  forth  to  il- 
lustrate the  variety  of  enterprise*  Involved 
and  are  not  Intended  to  be  all  Inclusive. 


Businesses  that  have  ownership  In  some 
degree  listed  In  the  name  of  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Syndicate; 

Apex  Amusement  Corporation,  7730  North 
Milwaukee  Avenue.  Nlles.  Illinois;  Owns  and 
Installs  Juke  boxes  In  various  locations 
throughout  this  area  with  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  play  of  the  machines  being 
divided  between  Apex  and  the  location  owner 
or  lessee.  The  1966  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's 
records  refiect  the  officers  of  Apex  to  be 
Julius  Zlmberoff  and  Edward  Vogel.  The  1967 
directors  are  Edward  D.  Vogel.  Julius  Zlm- 
beroff and  William  W.  Vogel.  In  1950.  In 
hearings  then  being  conducted  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  headed  by 
Senator  Kefauver.  Edward  Vogel  was  Identi- 
fied as  being  In  control  of  all  Juke  boxes 
m  the  Uptown  District  of  Chicago.  Cicero  and 
other  parts  of  Cook  County.  Illinois.  In  1963 
this  same  Vogel  was  identified  by  the  United 
States  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  as  being  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  crime  syndicate. 

B  &  B  Finance  Company,  1272-78  North 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Shares 
this  address  with  Moeller  Brothers,  Inc.,  fur- 
niture store.  The  1966  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State's  records  reflect  the  B  &  B  officers  as 
follows;  James  Blanco,  president;  Flore  Buc- 
clerl,  secretary;  and  Melvln  R.  Parnell,  regis- 
tered agent.  James  Blanco  Is  listed  as  presi- 
dent of  Moeller  Brothers,  Inc.  The  1963 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Identified  Flore 
Buccleri  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime 
syndicate. 

B  &  D  Acceptance  Company,  Inc.,  2311 
North  Western  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Is 
a  fijiance  company  dealing  with  local  and 
some  transient  trade.  The  1966  Illinois  Secre- 
t.-iry  of  State's  records  reflect  Charles  English 
as  president  and  Lorraine  English  as  Secre- 
tary. Lormar  Acceptance  Company.  Inc.,  and 
Lormar  Distributing  Company,  Inc..  are  listed 
at  the  same  address  with  the  same  officers. 
The  United  States  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  Octo- 
ber. 1963  Identified  Charles  English  as  a  top 
west  side  Juke  box  racketeer  in  the  Chicago 
crime  syndicate.  Charles  English  is  married 
to  Lorraine  English. 

Commercial  Phonograph  Survey.  25  East 
Chestnut  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois:  At  the 
time  this  business  was  incorporated  it  had 
a  listed  purpose  to  promote  understanding 
and  public  relations  between  location  own- 
ers and  operators  of  Juke  boxes  and  recorded 
music.  The  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  rec- 
ords for  the  year  1965  revealed  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  were  Michael  Dale, 
president;  Prank  Smith,  secretary;  and  Jo- 
eeph Gagllano,  treasurer.  In  1965  this  com- 
pany was  dissolved  as  a  corporation  but  after 
that  date  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago  pa- 
pers an  assumed  name  notice  where  the 
name  Commercial  Phonograph  Survey,  lo- 
cated at  25  East  Chestnut  Street,  was  re- 
ported along  with  the  "true  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  owners"  being  Michael  Dale.  25 
East  Chestnut  Street,  and  Joseph  Gagllano, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street  Prank  Smith  is  a 
brother  of  Fred  Smith  who  was  reported 
along  with  Joseph  Gagllano  as  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate  by  the 
1963  United  States  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee. 

El-Car  International  Limited,  593914  West 
Roosevelt  Road.  Cicero,  Illinois:  Manufac- 
tures and  wholesales  advertising  speciaitlee 
which  commercial  concerns  buy  to  advertise 
and  also  as  gifts  for  their  employees.  This 
firm  was  incorporated  In  Illinois  In  1966  with 
the  following  officers:  John  Carr.  president: 
Joseph  Oorngold.  vice  president;  and  Joseph 
Elkes.  secretary-treasurer.  John  Carr,  known 


to  police  authorities  as  ICasper  J.  Clapetta. 
has  been  arrested  several  times  on  gambling 
charges.  Joseph  Corngold  was  Identified  by 
Louis  Campagna  (a  top  syndicate  hood  now 
dead) ,  who  testified  before  the  Kefauver  Sen- 
ate Committee,  that  he  was  a  partner  In  the 
El  Patio  Club  (prominent  Cicero  gambling 
establishment)  with  Joeeph  Corngold.  Oorn- 
gold has  been  identified  by  other  hoods  as 
being  a  partner  in  several  gambling  estab- 
lishments. Carr  and  Oorngold  are  brothers- 
in-law. 

H  &  H  Restaurant.  203  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  IlllnoU;  The  1966  records  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  Collector's  Office  reflect  that 
the  licensee  of  the  H  &  H  Restaurant  was 
Morris  Saletko.  Saletko  Is  presently  under  a 
ten-year  sentence  for  conspiracy  In  a  syndi- 
cate oriented  theft  from  Interstate  shljMnent 
ring  that  netted  nearly  H, 000. 000  in  mer- 
chandise for  the  thieves.  Saletko  le  still  on 
the  street  pending  the  outcome  of  his  appeal. 
It  is  interesting  that  during  his  trial  he 
stated  that  he  earns  $60  per  week  as  a  cashier 
In  the  H  &  H  Restaurant.  An  astounding  fact 
is  that  this  wage  has  Saletko  living  in  a  $65.- 
000  home  in  Llncolnwood.  The  1963  Senate 
Permanent  subcommittee  listed  Saletko  as 
a  member  of  the  crime  syndicate. 

J  &  R  Cleaners.  6410  Weet  Roosevelt  Road. 
Oak  Park.  Illinois;  Operates  self-service  dry 
cleaners  and  laundries  In  the  Chicago  area. 
Other  locations  are  653  North  Cloero  Avenue. 
3659  West  Division  Street.  4124  West  63rd 
Street  and  6340  West  Oermak  Road.  Berwyn. 
The  owners  and  partners  of  this  company  in 
March.  1967  were  Oiellio  RamelU  and  Joseph 
Farrlola.  F^rrlola  Is  also  known  as  Joe  Fer- 
rlola  and  Joe  Negal.  RamelU  is  married  to 
Flore  Bucclerl's  niece.  Joseph  Perriola  was 
named  In  1963  by  the  United  States  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
as  being  a  member  of  the  Chicago  syndicate. 

Hyde-Park  Insurance  Agency.  Inc..  1680 
East  55th  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois;  The  1966 
Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  records  refiect 
the  officers  of  this  corporation  to  be  Hyman 
Godfrey,  president,  and  Maxwell  Fields,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  An  April.  1963  police 
raid  of  the  El  Patio.  5015  Cermak  Road.  Cic- 
ero. Illinois,  resulted  In  Godfrey's  arrest.  A 
surveillance  of  a  meeting  during  August.  1963 
of  leading  members  of  the  Chicago  crime 
syndicate — Tony  Accardo,  Frank  Perraro,  Gus 
Alex,  Ralph  Pierce,  John  Cerone  and  Joseph 
Gllmco— developed  that  Godfrey  acted  as  the 
courier  with  telephone  messages  lor  the 
meeting  hoods.  Hyman  Godfrey,  whose  true 
name  is  Gottfried,  was  identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  syndicate  by  the  1963 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Lormar  Acceptance  Company,  Inc.,  2311 
North  Western  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois:  Is 
a  finance  company  which  was  listed  In  the 
1966  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  records  as 
having  Charles  English,  president  and  reg- 
istered agent,  and  Lorraine  English,  secre- 
tary. At  the  address  listed  for  this  corpora- 
tion are  the  BAD  Acceptance  Company. 
Inc..  and  the  Lormar  Distributing  Company. 
Charles  English  was  identified  as  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  syndicate  by  the  United  States 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
in  1963. 

Shirts  Unlimited.  843  North  State  Street. 
Chicago.  Illinois:  Is  a  men's  haberdashery 
open  to  the  public.  The  State  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Revenue,  under  Sales  Tax  No. 
35728,  reveals  the  owners  to  be  Joseph  Ar- 
nold and  Joseph  DlVarco.  The  United  States 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations In  1963  named  Joseph  Arnold  and 
Joseph  DlVarco  as  members  of  the  Chicago 
crime  syndicate. 

n 

Businesses  that  have  an  indirect  connec- 
tion with  someone  In  the  Chicago  crime  syn- 
dicate. This  connection  may  be  ownership  of 
the  business  by  a  relative  of  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago crime  syndicate,  continued  business 
dealings  with  members  of  the  Chicago  crime 
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syndicate,  personal  associations  between  the 
owners  and  members  of  the  Chicago  crime 
syndicate,  use  of  premises  as  meeting  places 
for  members  of  the  outfit  or  employment  of 
an  active  member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syn- 
dicate. 

AJhara  Management  Corporation.  5206 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  Illinois: 
builds  hotels  and  motels  under  the  name  of 
the  Trans-American  Construction  Company. 
Inc.  They  are  then  managed  by  the  captioned 
corporation.  Both  businesses  are  listed  at  the 
Sheridan  Road  address.  The  1966  Illinois  Sec- 
retary of  State's  records  list  the  officers  of 
the  subject  corporation  as  Harry  Boshes, 
president:   Alben  M.  Nadolna.  secretary. 

Historically.  Boshes  has  been  identified 
with  former  North  Clark  Street  strip  tease 
Joints  as  an  operator  having  spent  many 
years  In  this  activity.  In  1950  he  was  charged 
with  beating  two  conventioneers  who  pro- 
tested paying  $28  for  eight  drinks.  The  bat- 
tery was  alleged  to  have  tieen  done  with  a 
baseball  bat  at  the  French  Casino  on  North 
Clark  Street.  The  license  was  revoked  shortly 
thereafter  and  upon  re-openlng  the  name 
Albert  Nadolna  appeared  as  the  new  operator. 
During  the  Investigation  of  the  Leo  Pore- 
man  murder  in  1963  the  Investigators  discov- 
ered Boshes'  name  in  the  exclusive  diary 
maintained  by  the  murdered  Juice  racket 
collector. 

Jimmy  Allegrettl  and  Joey  DIVarco  were 
seen  giving  operating  commands  to  Boshes 
when  he  was  In  the  North  Clark  Street  area. 
These  are  the  same  Allegrettl  and  DIVarco 
who  are  listed  In  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee records  of  the  United  States  Senate  as 
being  members  of  the  organized  crime  s.vn- 
dlcate  in  Chlcaaro. 

B-G  Builders,  5420  North  Harlem  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois:  The  1966  Illinois  Secretary 
of  State's  records  list  Sander  Caravello.  presi- 
dent: Katherlne  Miller,  secretary. 

Caravello  has  been  arrested  numeroua  times 
and  In  1937  he  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
Ave  years  for  conspiracy.  In  August,  1965 
Sander  Caravello  was  arrested  along  with 
Joseph  Lombardl.  Sam  Mercurlo.  George 
Bravoe  and  WUUe  Messlno  and  all  were 
charged  with  aggravated  kidnapping,  ag- 
gravated assault,  intimidation  and  con- 
spiracy to  commit  those  crimes.  This  Willie 
Messlno  was  Identified  as  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  crime  syndicate  by  the  United  States 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  In  1963. 
The  above  Juice  trial  resulted  in  a  guilty  ver- 
dict being  retiUTied  against  Lom.bardl.  Mer- 
curto,  Bravos  and  Meeslno  with  a  not  gruUty 
verdict  returned  against  Caravello  During 
testimony  at  the  trial,  victims  of  these  crimes 
testified  that  they  were  taken  to  the  offices 
of  B-G  Builders  where  the  demands  for  Juice 
payments  were  made. 

Belcore  Electric  Construction  Company, 
Melrose  Park,  nilnots:  The  Illinois  Secretary 
of  State's  records  reveal  that  Anthony  J  Bel- 
core,  reported  In  1961  as  owner  of  captioned 
company,  is  director  of  the  Santa  Pe  Saddle 
and  Gun  Club.  The  Santa  Pe  Saddle  and  Gun 
Club  is  located  on  property  purchased  by  con- 
victed bookmaker  Donald  J.  Angellnl.  Ange- 
Unl  and  his  wife  deeded  the  property  to  An- 
thony Eldorado.  Eldorado  Is  a  convicted 
armed  robber  and  was  Identified  In  the  hear- 
ings on  organized  crime  before  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  In  1963  as  being 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 
The  taxes  on  the  Santa  Pe  Gun  Club  property 
are  paid  by  Joseph  Scaramuzzo. 

Investigators  reported  that  Anthony  Bel- 
core  was  seen  In  the  company  of  Prank  and 
Flore  Bucclert  departing  for  a  fishing  village 
In  Montana,  tn  October,  1966.  Both  Bucclerls 
were  Identified  before  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  as  being  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago crime  syndicate. 

In  March,  1967  the  Santa  Pe  Saddle  and 
Gun  Club  sfxjnsored  a  dinner  dance  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  In  Chicago  and  some 
of  the  Individuals  reportedly  In  attendance 


were  Joseph  Aluppa,  Ross  Prlo,  Joey  DIVar- 
co. Dominic  DlBella  and  Willie  Messlno,  all 
having  been  Identified  as  members  of  the 
Chicago  crime  syndicate  before  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  In  1963. 

Bern  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  5937  W.  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois:  The  1966  Illinois  Sec- 
retary of  State's  records  list  Bernard  Grizaffl 
as  president;  Catherine  Marchlonne.  secre- 
tary: Bernard  Grizaffl,  Sr.,  registered  agent. 
Oraaaffl  senior  died  In  1960. 

This  company  was  Involved  In  construction 
of  homes  for  Jack  Cerone  and  Prank  Cerone. 
Bernard  Grizaffl  was  a  vice  president  of  Eden 
Land  and  BuUdlng  Company,  1963,  at  the 
same  time  that  FVank  V.  Pantaleo  appeared 
as  Eden  president.  Frank  Pantaleo  Is  the 
owner  of  Prank  V.  Pantaleo  Company  which 
supplied  the  concrete  work  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  above  homes.  Pantaleo  was  once 
a  partner  with  Charles  "Cherry  Nose"  Gloe 
and  Pantaleo  was  also  active  In  the  construc- 
tion and  remodeling  of  homes  for  such  syn- 
dicate members  as  Anthony  Accardo  and 
Joseph  Gllmco.  Eden  Land  and  Building 
Company  In  1965  listed  Sam  N.  Syracuse  and 
Alfonse  J.  Cardamone  as  partners.  Carda- 
mone  opened  a  west  suburban  bank  account 
under  the  name  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Music  Company  listing  himself,  Joseph  Gllm- 
co and  Sam  BattagUa  as  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Bernard  Grizaffl  and  Sam  Glancana's 
chauffeur.  Dominic  Blasl,  were  shown  In  a 
Northwest  News  photograph  welcoming  new- 
comers Into  their  Schiller  Park,  Illinois, 
home. 

Chicago  Heights  Distributing  Companv. 
1524  Union  Street.  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois': 
Sells  liquor  to  Chicago  Heights  and  Kanka- 
kee, Illinois,  taverns.  The  1966  Illinois  Secre- 
tary of  State's  records  refiect  Sam  Maculuso, 
president,  261  Highland  Drive,  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois;  Nick  Costello.  secretary, 
1412  Schilling  Ave  ,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois: 
and  James  Glambrone,  principal  agent,  956 
W.  Webster  Ave..  Chlcsigo,  Illinois. 

In  August,  1961  Nick  P.  Costello  attended 
the  Accardo-Palermo  wedding.  During  the 
trial  of  Anthony  J.  Accardo  for  violation  of 
the  Income  tax  laws,  John  Maculuso  testified 
as  a  witness,  relating  that  he  had  purchased 
beer  from  Accardo  during  the  time  Accardo 
was  supposedly  a  salesman  for  Premium 
Brewery. 

FuUerton  Wholesale  Tobacco  Distributor, 
2634-38  West  Pullerton  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  Does  business  out  of  the  same  ad- 
dress as  Zenith  Vending  Corporation.  It  deals 
In  the  distribution  of  tobacco  products  as 
Indicated  by  Its  company  name.  The  officers 
are  Charles  Buffano,  president:  Kenneth  S. 
Leonard,  treasurer:  and  Ben  King,  secretary. 
Charles  Buffano  was  manager  for  the  Sub- 
urban Cigarette  Service  headed  by  Ralph  Ca- 
pone  for  twenty  years. 

Leonard  Is  also  president  of  the  Zenith 
Vending  Corporation  and  when  Interviewed 
by  a  metropolitan  newspaper  reporter  In  1963 
he  admitted  that  Chicago  hoodlum  Ross  Prlo 
was  employed  by  him. 

Interest  In  this  case  Is  directed  to  the  Illi- 
nois statutes  which  provide  for  a  rebate  to 
wholesale  tobacco  dealers  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  first  $700,000  purchased.  After  the 
$700,000  figure  Is  reached  the  rebate  de- 
creases. 

GUdom  Cleaners,  3335  West  Chicago  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  Illinois:  Is  operated  by  Domi- 
nic CarzoU.  In  1966  he  was  arrested  In  a  po- 
lice handbook  and  wire  room  raid.  Later  In 
1966  he  was  arrested  again  as  a  keeper  of  a 
gambling  house  In  Chicago. 

Records  of  the  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's 
office  reveal  that  a  Dominic  CarzoU  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  Leisure  Lads  Social  Club  which 
surprisingly  Is  located  at  the  same  address 
as  the  cleaners  A  telephone  call  to  the 
Leisure  Lads  Social  Club  listing  Is  answered 
as  the   Glldom  Cleaners  number. 

Grizaffl  and  Falcone  Contractors.  Inc.,  5937 


West  Grand  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois:  is  a 
real  estate  subdivlder.  developer  and  general 
contractor.  The  officers  of  this  corporation 
are  the  same  as  the  officers  of  Bern  Electric 
Company,  Inc..  previously  mentioned  These 
two  firms  share  the  same  office  residence 
number. 

Kankakee  Distributing  Companv,  136  West 
Charles  Road.  Kankakee.  Illinois:"  The  prin- 
cipals of  this  corporation  are  the  same  as  the 
Chicago  Heights  Distributing  Companv  men- 
tioned previously.  President  Sam  Macaluso 
associates  with  Joseph  Costello.  a  well  known 
Chicago  Heights  hoodlum.  He  Is  also  known 
to  have  associated  with  Americo  Amadio  who 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Calumet  City. 
Illinois,  strip  tease  Joints— Club  21  and 
Derby  Club — which  were  shut  down  by  au- 
thorities In  Calumet  City.  Illinois.  Am.Vdlo  is 
associated  with  Babe  Ttiffanelll  and  Prank 
LaPorte.  leading  members  of  the  Chicago 
crime  syndicate  In  the  southern  Cook  County 
area. 

Leonard  Wholesale  Tobacco  Distributor. 
2634-38  West  Pullerton  Avenue,  Chicago! 
Illinois:  Is  another  of  the  wholesale  tobacco 
distributing  companies  operating  out  of  the 
same  address  with  the  same  principals  as  the 
Zenith  Vending  Corporation.  Again  the 
$700,000  figure  at  which  Ux  rebates  are  de- 
creased is  mentioned. 

Mayo  Plumbing  Company,  Inc.,  1827  North 
25th  Avenue,  Melrose  Park,  Ullnols:  Is  a 
successful  plumbing  and  heating  contracting 
firm  who  lists  the  officers  as  James  Langone, 
Helen  Severlno  and  Jean  Buonomo.  Formerly 
the  company  was  known  as  the  Melrose  Paris 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Company  owned  by 
Nick  Palermo.  Palermo  has  long  been  an 
associate  of  Chicago  crime  syndicate  mem- 
bers. James  Langone  Is  married  to  Palermo's 
daughter.  Helen  Severlno  Is  his  niece  and 
Jean  Buonomo  has  been  an  employee  of 
his  for  a  long  time. 

Maxwell  Liquors  Incorporated.  915-17  West 
Maxwell  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois:  Was  In- 
corporated in  1958  and  lists  Concetta  Briatta 
as  owner  of  the  premises.  She  la  the  wife  of 
Louis  Briatta.  Briatta  has  been  observed  in 
the  past  In  the  company  of  such  Chicago 
crime  syndicate  members  as  Gus  Alex  arid 
was  Identified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investle.itions 
in  1963  as  being  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
crime  syndicate 

Mllano  Incorporated.  1169  North  State 
Street.  Chicago.  Illinois:  Is  a  restaurant 
under  the  direction  of  Anthony  Amadeo. 
Ruth  Amedeo  and  Louise  Grleco.  During  the 
years  numerous  surveillances  have  reflected 
that  this  restaurant  has  been  frequented  bv 
such  Chicago  crime  syndicate  members  as 
Dominic  DlBella.  Dominic  Brancata.  Albert 
Prabotta.  Charles  English.  James  Allegrettl 
and  Marshall  Calfano.  the  latter  two  pres- 
ently receiving  their  culinary  appointment* 
under  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons 
chefs. 

Moeller  Brothers.  Inc..  1272  North  Milwau- 
kee Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois:  Is  a  retail 
fiu-nlture  store  open  to  the  general  public 
that  listed  Its  officers  as  James  Bianco.  Sal- 
vatore  J  Blanco  and  Melvin  R.  Parnell  to 
the  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  office  in  1966 
Ths  same  James  Blanco  and  Melvin  R  Par- 
nell are  listed  as  officers  of  the  B  &  B  Finance 
Company  which  Is  listed  at  the  same  Milwau- 
kee Avenue  address.  In  1963  a  major  appli- 
ance company  awarded  six  (6)  all-expense- 
paid  tour  tickets  to  Madrid.  Spain  to  Moeller 
Brothers,  Inc.  and  James  Blanco,  as  a  sales 
promotional  prize.  Two  of  the  six  tickets  were 
used  by  "Milwaukee"  Phil  Alderlsio  and 
Frank  Buccierl. 

Northwestern  Candy  &  Tobacco  Company, 
3651  West  Armltage  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois: Is  a  wholesaler  of  candy  and  tobacco 
products  to  retail  businesses  and  vending 
machine  operators.  The  1966  Illinois  Secre- 
tary of  State's  records  reflect  George  Coluccl. 
president    and    registered    agent,    and    Vlto 
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Coluccl,  secretary.  George  Coluccl  is  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Colucci  who  was  identified 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
crime  syndicate. 

Nu-Way  Contracting  Company,  77  West 
'.Vashlngton  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois:  is  a 
plumbing  contractor  located  at  655  North 
Kedzle  Avenue.  On  November  27.  1944  the 
company  was  originally  incorporated  as  the 
Nu-Way  Plumbing  Service,  Inc.,  with  the 
incorporators  being  Henry  Orth  and  Leslie 
Kruse.  The  1967  annual  report  continues 
the  name  Henry  Orth  as  president  and  di- 
rector. 

At  the  same  Kedzle  Avenue  address  is  the 
Nu-Way  Food  Service  Equipment  Company, 
Inc..  which  company  reflects  the  same  of- 
ficers as  does  the  Nu-Way  Contracting  Com- 
pany. 

Frank  V.  Pantaleo  Company,  8300  Center 
Avenue.  River  Grove,  Illinois:  Is  active  In 
the  concrete  construction  business.  Frank 
V.  Pantaleo.  the  proprietor,  resides  at  1141 
Fair  O-iks  Avenue,  Oak  Park.  Illinois. 

Piintaleo  has  long  been  associated  with 
individuals  high  in  Chicago  crime  syndicate 
circles.  In  1954  he  was  a  partner  with 
Charles  "Cherry  Nose"  Gloe.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  associated  with  Eden  Land  and 
Building  Corporation  who  listed  as  a  partner 
Alphonse  J.  Cardamone,  self-admitted  as- 
sociate of  Jiiey  Gllmco  and  Sam  B.ittagUa. 
Pantaleo  has  done  construction  work  for 
such  Chicago  crime  syndicate  hoodlums  as 
Anthony  Accardo  and  Joey  Gllmco. 

Pyramid  Exploration  Limited.  77  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois:  En- 
gages in  the  development  of  general  oil  and 
gas  drilling  Interests.  The  1966  Illinois  Sec- 
retary of  Stiite's  records  refiect  Stanley  R. 
Klelmar,  Jr..  as  president  and  director  of  the 
company.  Stanley  Klelmar  was  Indicted  with 
Marshall  Calfono  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In 
1966.  charged  with  conspiracy  and  fraud  in 
the  interstate  transporting  of  certain  forged 
certificates.  He  was  subsequently  acquitted. 

In  October.  1966  the  following  persons  de- 
parted from  O'Hara  Field  for  a  fishing  village 
In  Montana:  Flore  Buccierl.  Frank  Buccierl, 
Tony  Beloore.  Stanley  Klelmar  and  others. 

Regal  Vending  Company.  754  Grant  Street, 
Chicago  Heights.  Illinois:  Is  a  clga'ette  vend- 
ing company.  During  the  1960  Income  tax 
trial  of  Anthony  Accardo,  Joseph  Lawrence 
Costello  testified  that  he  and  one  Ralph 
Emery  started  the  subject  company.  Ralph 
Emery  was  identified  In  the  1959  Senate 
Rackets  Committee  investigation  as  a  top 
crime  syndicate  bass.  These  Senate  Rackets 
Committee  Investigators  developed  Informa- 
tion linking  Regal  Vending  Company's 
origins  to  FYank  LaPorte  and  Fr.ink  Franze. 

Sands  Motel.  5301  North  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Is  one  of  a  group  of  hotels- 
motels  controlled  by  the  Alhara  Manage- 
ment Corporation  with  a  separate  corporation 
listing  Poster  Lake  Realty  Company,  Inc. 
The  1966  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  records 
reflect  Harry  Boshes  and  Albert  Nadolna 
as  officers  in  both  the  Alhara  Management 
Corporation  and  the  Foster  Lake  Realty 
Company.  Inc. 

Santa  Pe  Saddle  and  Gun  Club,  91st  Street 
&  County  Line  Ro.id.  Hinsdale,  Illlnlos:  A 
non-profit  organization  incorporated  In  1962. 
Santa  Pe  Saddle  and  Gun  Club  fponso-ed  a 
dinner  dance  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
in  March.  1967  at  which  time  one  of  the  larg- 
est assemblages  of  syndicate  members  was 
observed  by  Chicago  authorities. 

Snack  Time.  4100  Roosevelt  Road,  Hillside, 
Illinois:  Previously  known  as  the  Slo-Dawn 
Restaurant,  currently  is  operated  by  Damlan 
Constantlne  as  a  short-order  type  restau- 
rant. In  November,  1961  Chicago  syndicate 
niember  Sam  DeStefano  purchased  this  res- 
taurant. The  following  year  there  was  a 
change  in  the  licensee  from  the  niece  of  De- 
Stefano;   however,    the    City    Clerk's    office 


records  In  Hillside  reflect  that  the  taxes  on 
the  building  are  paid  by  Sam  DeStefano, 

Spa  Motel.  5414  North  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illlnlos:  Is  another  of  the  hotels- 
motels  owned  by  the  Trans-American  Con- 
struction Company,  Inc.,  and  controlled  by 
the  Alhara  Management  Corporation.  The 
1966  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  records  re- 
flect the  officers  of  these  two  corporations  to 
Include  the  names  Harry  Boshes  and  Albert 
Nadolna.  The  lounge  In  the  Spa  Motel  was 
known  to  authorities  as  a  hangout  for  Ar- 
thur "Boodle"  Cowan  who  was  recently 
found  murdered,  the  body  being  in  the  trunk 
of  his  auto. 

Thunderblrd  Motel,  7501  South  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Is  one  of  the  group 
of  hotels-motels  controlled  by  the  Alhara 
Management  Corporation,  this  one  under  a 
separate  corporation  listing — The  Thunder- 
bird,  Inc.  The  1966  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State's  records  refiect  Harry  Boshes  and 
Albert  Nadolna  as  officers  of  both  corpora- 
tions. 

Tides  Motel.  5230  North  Sheridan  Road. 
Chicago,  IllinolB:  Is  another  of  the  group 
of  hotels-motels  owned  and  controlled  by 
Alhara  Management  Corporation,  this  one 
under  the  separate  corporation  listing  of 
Foster  Lake  Realty.  Inc.  The  1966  Illinois 
Secretary  of  State's  records  reflect  Harry 
Boshes  and  Albert  Nadolna  as  officers  In 
both  corporations. 

Town  Parking  Stations,  Inc..  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois:  controls 
parking  lots  at  the  following  Loop  locations: 
410-16  South  Wabash  Avenue.  329  South 
Wabash  Avenue  and  401  South  Wabash  Ave- 
nue. The  1966  Illinois  Secretan.-  of  State's 
records  refiect  the  following  persons  as  offi- 
cers of  this  corporation:  Alex  B.  Ponzio.  pres- 
ident: Marie  Ann  Ponzio,  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  registered  agent,  both  at  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue. 

A  newspaper  clipping  from  the  June  29. 
1966  Chicago  Dally  News  reported  that  the 
Monroe-Dearborn  Stations.  Inc..  headed  by 
Alex  B  Ponzio.  had  planned  to  build  a  5- 
story  garage  at  53-57  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

Alex  Ponzio  and  Paul  Richard  DeLucla.  a 
son  of  Paul  DeLucla.  also  known  as  Paul 
"The  Waiter"  Rlcca.  are  assocated  with  Town 
Parking  Stations,  Inc  .  and  are  believed  to 
hold  principal  positions  with  Renee  and  As- 
sociates. Inc..  the  owner  of  parking  lots  at 
328  and  339  South  Wabash  Avenue  which  are 
leased  to  Airport  Parking  Company  of 
America. 

An  automobile  leased  from  Mars  Oldsmo- 
blle  by  the  Town  Parking  Stations.  Inc..  and 
driven  by  Paul  DeLucla.  Jr.,  was  observed 
at  the  Santa  Fe  Saddle  and  Gun  Club  dinner- 
dance  held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  In 
March.  1967. 

The  Marie  Ann  Ponzio  who  is  listed  in  the 
records  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  an  offi- 
cer of  Town  Parking  Stations,  Inc.,  is  a 
daughter  of  Paul  DeLucla. 

Trans-American  Construction  Company. 
5206  North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago.  Illinois: 
WIS  the  general  contractor  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  motels:  Dunes 
Motel.  Thunderblrd  Motel.  Tides  Motel.  Sands 
Motel.  Delta  Motel  and  50th  On  The  Lake 
Motel,  and  the  American  Motel  of  Gary.  In- 
diana. The  1966  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's 
records  reveal  the  following  officers  for  the 
subject  company:  Harry  Boshes,  president, 
and  Albert  Nadolna,  Secretary. 

Union  Insurance  Company  of  Illinois.  122i 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois:  is  an 
agency  that  operates  as  a  broker  in  the  insur- 
ance field  whose  principal  business  Is  life 
and  health  insurance  of  union  and  welfare 
funds  Parent  companies  of  the  subject 
agency  are  the  Health  Welfare  Agency  of 
Georgia  and  the  Costal  Union  Insurance 
Agency.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Insur- 
ance records  list  the  partners  of  this  agency 
as  Rose  Dorfman  and  Allen  Dorfman.  her  son, 


Allen  Dorfman  is  the  stepson  of  Paul  "R«d" 
Dorfman  who  was  identified  in  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee  hearings  as  the  "corrupt 
labor  leader  who  introduced  James  R.  Hofla 
to  the  midwest  mob."  Testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  hearings  Indicated  that 
James  R.  HoSa  had  personally  selected  this 
company  to  handle  the  Teamsters  Union 
health  and  welfare  Insurance. 

In  April.  1964  Allen  Dorfman  and  his  step- 
father. Paul  Dorfman,  were  Indicted  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  charges  of  attempts 
Ing  to  extort  $100,000  from  a  millionaire  San 
Francisco  Insurance  broker. 

Unique  Import  Trading  Company.  1644 
North  Honore  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Shares 
office  space  with  Its  affiliate,  the  M  &  E  Sales 
Company.  Unique  operates  as  a  constimer 
mall  order  firm  with  a  mailing  list  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000  names. 

The  1967  credit  report  refiects  the  subject 
company  was  believed  to  be  Incorpwrated 
January  3,  1967  with  the  following  officers: 
Ronald  Yaras,  president;  S.  Z.  Green,  vice 
president;  and  Leonard  Yaras,  secretary- 
treastirer.  S-  Z.  Green  is  believed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Sherman  Z.  Greenberg  whose  ar- 
rest record  reflects  a  conviction  for  forgery 
m  California  In  1963.  Ronald  and  Leonard 
Yaras  are  sons  of  David  Yaras  who  was  listed 
In  the  1963  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee records  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime 
syndicate. 

Universal  Vending  Corporation,  2634-38 
West  Pullerton  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois: 
Operates  as  a  cigarette  vending  machine 
company.  The  officers,  according  tci  the  1966 
Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  records,  Include 
Charles  Buffano.  president;  Kenneth  S. 
Leonard,  treasurer  and  registered  agent.  This 
company  Is  located  at  the  same  address  ■with 
the  Zenith  Vending  Company.  Charles  Buf- 
fano, prior  to  the  IncorjKiration  of  the  sub- 
ject company  In  1963.  was  a  manager  of  the 
Suburban  Cigarette  Service  for  Ralph  Capone 
for  many  years.  Leonard  Is  the  president  of 
the  Zenith  Vending  Company  and  in  an  In- 
terview with  a  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  in 
1963  admitted  that  Ross  Prto  was  employed 
by  him. 

Wllco  Tobacco  Company,  2634-38  West  Pul- 
lerton Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois:  Is  a  ciga- 
rette vending  company  and  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Universal  Vending  Corporation  located  at 
the  same  address.  The  Universal  Vending 
Corporation  purchased  the  cigarette  vending 
machines  and  routes  from  Wllco  Tobacco  and 
Music  Company.  Joliet,  Illinois,  Ir  1966.  The 
Universal  Vending  Corporation  uses  the 
name  of  Wllco  Tobacco  Company,  division 
of  Universal  Vending  Corporation. 

Zenith  Vending  Corporation.  2634-38  West 
Pullerton  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois:  Oper- 
ates as  a  vending  company  handling  ciga- 
rettes, candy,  soda  and  coffee.  The  1966  Illi- 
nois Secretary  of  State's  records  reflect  Ken- 
neth S.  Leonard,  president:  Ben  King,  secre- 
tary: and  Cyrus  Garfield,  registered  agent. 
Garfield  was"  murdered  in  1963.  The  1966 
records  continue  to  carry  his  name  as  the 
registered  agent 

In  a  1963  interview  with  a  Chicago  Trib- 
une reporter  Leonard  is  quoted  as  saying. 
"It  Is  no  secret  that  Ross  Prto  works  for  us." 
A  July  31,  1967  Chicago  Sun-Times  news 
clipping  reports  that  Ross  Prio  Is  Identified 
as  being  on  the  payroll  of  the  Attendant 
Service  Corporation  of  which  Kenneth  Leo- 
nard is  listed  as  president. 

THE    CHALLENGE 

Virgil  W.  Peterson.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  poses  the 
challenge  to  the  community  In  these  terms: 

"Organized  crime  will  cease  to  exist  as  a 
major  problem  In  this  country  only  when  the 
vast  majority  of  people  merely  assume  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship.  Obviously  In- 
cluded In  such  duties  are  the  willingness  to 
report  Information  of  known  illicit  activities 
to  the  autbortles,  the  appearance  as  a  witness 
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wh«n  necessary  before  a  grand  Jury  or  trial 
Jury,  service  on  a  Jury  when  called  and  the 
Impartial  appraisal  ot  the  evidence  without 
fear  or  favor. 

"But  the  successful  prosecution  ot  crime 
syndicate  leaders,  as  highly  Important  as  that 
may  be,  Is  only  one  phase  of  the  battle  against 
organized  crime.  As  long  as  citizens  continue 
to  patronize  those  activities  which  give  the 
underworld  wealth  and  power — gambling, 
vice,  loan  sharking — the  battle  against  or- 
ganized crime  will  never  be  won.  When  a  cit- 
izen asks  the  ustial  question.  "What  are  the 
authorities  doing  about  organized  crime?', 
he  should  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  query,  'What  am  I  dotag  about 
organized  crime?'  " 

October,  19S7. 


October  26,  1967 


WASTE,   HEAVY  COST  LAID  TO 
JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  long  been  critical  of  the 
Job  Corps  because  of  reported  disciplin- 
ary problems,  inordinately  high  cost  per 
trainee,  and  an  excessive  drop-out  rate. 
Recently,  when  the  poverty  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  abolish  the  Job  Corps. 

Today's  Washington  Star  carries  an  in- 
teresting story,  by  John  Heckler,  titled 
"Waste.  Heavy  Cost  Laid  to  Job  Corps 
Center." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  John  Heckler's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Waste,  Heavy  Cost  LAm  to  Job  Corps  CihrrEB 
(By  John  Beckler) 

A  secret  government  report  circulating  on 
Capitol  HIU  presents  a  devastating  picture 
of  high  costs,  waste  and  disciplinary  prob- 
lems at  a  Job  Corps  center  in  Califorma. 

It  shows  that  after  two  years  of  operation 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  center  had  Jumped 
from  H2.8  million  to  e26.5  mlUlon,  the  drop- 
out rate  was  55  percent  and  only  8  percent 
of  the  enroUees  were  placed  In  Jobs  related  to 
their  training.  The  report  also  discloses  that 
withm  a  60-day  period,  dismissal  was  recom- 
mended for  93  enrollees  on  dlscipllnarj- 
grounds  ranging  from  assault,  robbery  and 
extortion  to  use  of  marijuana  and  sex  per- 
version. 

OK    CONFroENTlAL    BASIS 

The  report  is  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
Partes  Job  Corps  Center  at  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

It  was  released  on  a  "strictly  confidential" 
basis  to  members  of  Congress  to  help  them 
draft  antlpoverty  legislation. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  antlpoverty  program  for  two 
years  and  the  House  Is  due  to  act  on  a  simi- 
lar measure  soon. 

The  OAO  said  It  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port last  March  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  directs  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, asking  for  Its  comment*.  It  said  It  re- 
ceived no  reply. 

The  center  Is  operated  by  Litton  Systems. 
Inc.,  on  a  deactivated  military  base  about  40 
miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  2.200  men. 

The  GAO  review  covers  the  period  from 
the  opening  of  the  center  In  early  1965 
through  last  December.  Since  then.  It  notes. 
there  have  been  some  Improvements  in  pro- 
cedures and  other  changes  Eire  under  con- 
sideration by  the  contractor. 

Much  of  the  report  Is  devoted  to  the  costs 
of  the  program,  designed  to  provide  youths 
between  16  and  21,  most  of  them  school  drop- 
outs from  impoverished  backgrounds,  with 
Job    training   and    basic    education. 


The  contract  was  originally  negotiated  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $12.8  million  and  a  fixed 
fee  for  Litton  of  jeOO.OOO.  says  the  GAO.  But 
by  November  1966,  the  total  cost  was  up  to 
$25.6  million  Including  a  fixed  fee  of  $683,079. 

SALARIES    A    BIG    FACTOR 

The  report  fixed  salaries  of  center  em- 
ployes as  a  major  cost  item,  accounting  for 
$9.4  million  when  total  costs  were  $20.3  mil- 
lion. It  said  the  center  had  a  staff  of  1,078  for 
1,869  enrollees  at  the  end  of  1965.  At  the  In- 
sistence of  the  OEO  the  staff  was  cut  to  955 
by  the  end  of  1966,  when  enrollment  was 
1,762. 

In  all.  It  said,  the  costs  pushed  the  average 
enroUee  cost  per  year  to  $11,000.  although 
Congress  has  written  into  the  antlpoverty 
law  a  requirement  that  costs  shall  not  exceed 
$7,500  per  enrollee. 


CONGRESS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
STRIKE  OUT  ON  CUTTING  SPEND- 
ING—MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
struggle  now  going  on  in  this  Congress 
over  how  to  cut  an  additional  several 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  budget  should 
make  resoundingly  clear  to  us  the  neces- 
sity for  establishing  a  system  for  deter- 
mining priorities. 

This  is  why  I  have  risen  on  the  floor 
day  after  day  for  weeks  to  propose  that 
the  Congress  get  on  top  of  the  kind  of 
system  of  evaluation  and  priority  deter- 
mination that  has  at  last  brought  order 
out  of  our  chaotic  defense  spending. 

Secretan,'  McNamara  has  introduced  a 
planning,  programing,  budgeting,  tech- 
nique that  other  Government  depart- 
ments have  begun  to  adopt  also. 

This  technique  permits  the  depart- 
mental head  to  define  his  goals,  assign 
priorities  to  those  goals  and  then  deter- 
mine which  of  the  various  alternative 
methods  of  achieving  the  goal  is  the 
least  costly. 

Put  another  way,  executive  depart- 
ment heads  are  just  beginning  to  apply 
the  benefit  cost  evaluation  to  their  de- 
partmental operation  at  least  in  part. 

The  Congress  should  hasten  this 
process  by  constantly  calling  for  the 
executive  branch  to  give  us  their  priori- 
ties and  to  Justify  those  priorities. 

This  will  provide  us  with  a  rational 
basis  for  determining  our  own  priori- 
ties and  deciding  what  should  be  re- 
duced and  what  should  not  be  cut. 

If  for  example  we  had  a  set  of  priori- 
ties from  the  executive  branch  now,  the 
problem  of  reducing  an  additional  $5 
billion  from  the  level  of  spending  ap- 
proved to  date  by  the  Congress  would 
present  a  far  simpler  problem. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  executive  branch 
will  easily  surrender  those  priorities  to 
us.  Of  course  they  would  not.  Armed 
with  these  priorities,  the  Congress  could 
and  I  think  would  eliminate  programs 
the  executive  wants  even  if  the  priority 
assigned  to  the  project  was  relatively 
low.  The  executive  does  not  want  Con- 
gress to  assert  that  kind  of  power. 

But  if  the  Congress  insists  on  getting 
this  kind  of  information,  the  adminis- 
tration would  certainly  have  to  make 
it  available. 

Mr.  President,  in  th's  connection,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  that  calls  for  this  kind 
of  sensible  ordering  of  national  priori- 


ties, economies  that  are  logical  and  make 

sense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economy:  for  Someone  Else 
Bluff,  bluster  and,  at  times,  buffoonery 
have  marred  the  Washington  debate  over 
budget  cuts  and  a  tax  hike.  However,  the 
unseemly  spectacle  of  President  Johnson  and 
congress  (especially  the  Republican-southern 
Democratic  coalition  in  the  house)  trying  lo 
make  a  monkey  of  each  other  has  been  In- 
structive. 

It  has  revealed  with  extraordinary  clarity 
that  It's  much  easier  to  prattle  about  "econ- 
omy" than  to  practice  It,  particularly  when 
the  ax  chops  close  to  a  pet  project.  Figures 
Indicate  that  after  defense  spending,  almost 
sacred  In  wartime,  and  other  fixed  commit- 
ments, such  as  veterans  payments  and  In- 
stallments on  the  national  debt,  not  much  of 
the  badly  unbalanced  $135  billion  budget 
can  be  tampered  with.  And  then  the  target* 
are  likely  to  be  education,  health,  urban 
revltallzatlon  and  the  poverty  war. 

This.  In  turn,  suggests  that  budget  battles 
will  continue  to  be  essentially  foolish  affairs 
until  congress  and  the  White  House  start  to 
measure  spending  against  a  clear,  re-evalu- 
ated set  of  national  priorities  and  goals.  Can 
the  nation  flght  a  major  war  abroad,  shoot 
for  the  moon  and  still  cope  with  urban  up- 
heaval? Can  we  save  Saigon  as  well  as  De- 
troit— or  Milwaukee?  Can  we  probe  the 
heavens  without  neglecting  the  Inner  citv 
hells? 

To  pass,  as  the  house  did.  a  fuzzy  resolu- 
tion that  would  require  the  president  to 
pare  an  unspecified  $6  billion  to  $8  billion 
from  current  spending  Is  no  answer  to  basic 
questions  of  American  purpose.  Nor  is  a 
White  House  threat  to  freeze  hlghwav  allo- 
cations and  reduce  mall  service  to  four  days 
a  week. 

There  are  many  programs  that  can  stand 
scrutiny — from  space  and  supersonic  trans- 
port to  farm  subsidy  and  public  works  (often 
a  euphemism  for  favors  to  vested  Interests). 
As  for  more  revenue,  tax  loopholes  should  b* 
closed;  there  Is  no  reason,  for  example,  why 
nearly  a  score  of  millionaires  pay  no  tax 
at  all. 

However,  revenue  and  expenditures  should 
be  rationally  related  to  explicit  objectives. 
Both  branches  of  government  seem  to  rush 
ahead  but  they  are  not  sure  where. 
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STRENGTHENING  STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  In  our 
federal  system  of  government  it  Is  axio- 
matic that  the  whole  can  be  strong  and 
viable  only  If  all  parts  of  the  structure— 
at  all  levels  of  government — are  strong 
and  viable.  Today  there  Is  a  growing 
realization  that  State  government  must 
be  strengthened  to  cope  with  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  facing  it  and  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  our  increasingly  com- 
plex fabric  of  government. 

Criticism  of  government — healthy, 
constructive  criticism— is  the  primary 
tool  that  citizens  of  a  free  nation  may 
use  to  focus  the  searing  light  of  public 
attention  on  weaknesses  and  imperfec- 
tions so  that  they  may  be  remedied. 

The  September  1967  Issue  of  the  Kan- 
sas Government  Journal  published  by 
the  League  of  Kansas  Municipalities 
carries  a  lead  editorial  by  E.  A.  Mosher 
entitled  "Criticizing  and  State  Govern- 


ment." In  order  that  Mr.  Mosher's 
thoughtful  comments  may  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CKITICIZING  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Cririzlng  government  is  a  favorite  national 
pastime.  Our  national  government  seems  to 
get  the  most  brickbats,  and  is  considered 
fair  target  for  almost  any  kind  of  com- 
plaint. Next  on  the  receiving  line  Is  local 
government,  perhaps  because  of  the  "fish- 
bowl"  accessibility  of  local  officials.  Finally, 
this  writer  believes,  comes  state  government. 
But  If  state  government  has  escaped  the 
volume  of  complaints  and  requests  for  "re- 
forms" which  has  traditionally  been  heaped 
on  our  national  and  local  governments,  that 
day  apparently  has  stopped. 

■Two  recent  reports  appear  to  be  symp- 
tomatic of  this  trend.  The  Influential  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  in  July 
gave  nationwide  release  of  Its  report  "Mod- 
ernizing State  Government."  with  criticisms 
about  state  geographic  handicaps,  outmoded 
structures,  Inadequate  use  of  resources  and 
political  weaknesses  comparable  to  those 
ascribed  to  local  uniu  In  Its  1966  report 
■'Modernizing  Local  Government."  (see  Sep- 
tember Issue  of  the  Journal,  1966). 

Now  comes  the  prestigious  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  In  its 
study  on  federal  aid  streamlining,  which 
notes  that  a  good  many  of  the  states'  prob- 
lems posed  by  federal  grants  "center  around 
the  Inadequacies  of  their  governors'  adminis- 
trative, budgetary  and  fiscal  controls  and  of 
their  legislatures'  oversight  and  appropria- 
tion functions."  The  commission  has  recom- 
mended ; 

State  constitutions,  where  needed,  be 
amended  to  permit  the  governor  to  succeed 
himself. 

Amending  state  constitutions  to  reduce 
greatly  the  number  of  separately  elected  state 
officials. 

Strengthening  the  governor's  budget 
authority  to  provide  more  effective  executive 
management  over  state  agencies  receiving 
federal   grant   funds. 

Developing  a  strong  state  planning  capa- 
bility In  the  executive  branch  of  state  gov- 
ernment for  coordination  of  state  agency 
plans  now  required  by  federal  grant  legisla- 
tion as  a  condition  to  receiving  funds. 

Authorizing  the  governor  to  reorganize  the 
administrative  structure  of  state  government 
and  to  shift  functions  among  state  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  subject  to  a  veto  by 
either  house  of  the  state  legislature  within 
a  specified  time  period. 

"Beefing  up"  the  governor's  executive  office 
staff  by  the  states  to  adequately  maintain 
overall  management  and  coordination  of 
federal-state  programs. 

The  Commission  also  found  that  state  leg- 
islative organization,  staff  assistance,  spe- 
cialized services,  and  institutional  spirit  are 
still  geared  largely  to  the  simple  problems 
and  small  population  of  bygone  days.  The 
performance  of  state  legislature,  according 
to  the  Commission,  determines  In  large  meas- 
ure the  success  of  a  state  In  exercising  its 
responsibilities  in  making  the  federal  grant- 
in-aid  system  work.  In  this  area,  the  commis- 
sion recommended  annual  sessions  for  all 
state  legislatures  and  providing  year- 
around  professional  staffing  for  the  major 
state  legislature  committees. 

E.  A.  M. 


SURVEILLANCE  AND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Carnegie  Quarterly, 
a  publication  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of 


New  York,  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Oui-  Not  So  Private  Lives:  Surveillance 
and  Freedom." 

As  this  appears  to  be  a  verj'  thoughtful 
approach  to  the  problem  of  privacy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Our  Not  So  Private  Lives:  Stthveillance  and 

FREEDOM 

If  someone  gained  access  to  your  suit 
Jacket,  through  the  good  offices  of  your 
cleaner,  say,  or  a  public  check  room,  he  could 
turn  you  Into  a  walking  radio  within  a  matter 
of  minutes.  A  microphone  could  be  placed  In 
one  button  of  the  jacket,  a  transmitter  In  a 
second,  and  a  battery  In  a  third,  with  conduc- 
tive wire  matching  the  seam  thread  to  serve 
as  an  antenna. 

Such  a  unit  is  only  one  of  the  many  marvels 
of  technology  that  now  make  it  possible  for 
those  so  inclined  surreptitiously  to  hear  what 
a  man  says  and  watch  where  he  goes  and 
what  he  does.  Microphones  the  size  of  a  sugar 
cube,  suitable  for  installation  In  office  or  bed- 
room, are  available  for  less  than  $10.  There 
are  cameras  that  can  take  good  photographs 
from  as  far  as  a  thousand  yards,  and  a  closed 
circuit  television  system  the  size  of  a  cigarette 
pack  that  can  send  pictures  from  a  wall 
socket  where  It  might  be  hidden  direct  to  the 
Interested  viewer's  screen. 

Modem-day  surveillance,  or  spying,  as  some 
might  put  It,  extends  beyond  the  mere  moni- 
toring of  an  Individual's  words  and  actions. 
Mental  tests,  drugs,  and  emotion-measuring 
devices  such  as  the  lie  detector  provide  for 
psychological  surveillance  as  well.  They  can 
and  do  extract  Information  about  a  {person's 
Innermost  beliefs  and  attitudes — information 
which  he  might  not  know  he  is  revealing,  or 
might  not  wish  to  reveal,  or  might  reveal 
without  full  awareness  that  he  Is  exposing  his 
private  personality.  The  Constitution.  In- 
cidentally, has  attempted  to  protect  citizens 
against  having  to  divulge  certain  kinds  of  In- 
formation— much  of  It,  Including  attitudes 
toward  religion.  Is  of  the  sort  we  are  dealing 
with  here. 

Finally,  there  Is  what  might  be  called  sur- 
veillance by  data-processing.  Computers 
make  it  easy  for  government,  business,  and 
other  organizations  to  gather,  save,  and  ex- 
change more  Information  about  an  individ- 
ual than  they  could  have  (or  would  have 
wanted  to,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proc- 
essing) only  a  few  years  ago.  It  Is  technologi- 
cally possible  that  long  before  1984,  Informa- 
tion about  all  important  aspects  of  an  in- 
dividual's life  could  be  collected  on  a  run- 
ning basis  in  master  memory  systems  which 
would  show  at  a  glance  how  he  did  in  nur- 
sery school  and  graduate  school,  the  results 
of  all  the  personality  and  aptitude  tests  he 
had  taken  over  the  years,  how  much  he  got 
paid  for  which  Job,  his  efficiency  ratings, 
health  record,  and  much  more. 

All  of  these  developments,  and  others, 
make  possible  the  almost  total  Invasion  of 
privacy — which  is  so  intimately  bound  to 
freedom  itself.  While  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  clearly  Intended  to  establish 
the  individual's  Inviolable  right  to  a  certain 
amount  of  privacy,  neither  legislaton  nor 
Judicial  Interpretatons  have  so  far  been 
able  to  cope  effectively  with  the  new  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  new  technology.  For  the 
right  to  privacy  is  not  an  absolute  right: 
legitimate  claims  can  be  made  for  some  sur- 
veillance under  some  conditions  for  some 
reasons.  What  has  been  lacking  Is  a  kind  of 
Twentieth  Century  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  proper  balance  between  privacy 
and  disclosure  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  balance  might  be  achieved.  These  are 
the  subjects  of  Privacy  and  Freedom,  by  Alan 
W.  Westln,  professor  of  Public  Law  and  Gov- 


ernment at  Columbia  University.  The  book 
will  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
by  Atheneum  Publishers  ($10).  Mr.  Weetln's 
study,  which  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  was  supported  by  a  Carnegie 
grant  to  the  Association. 

FOUR    FDNCnONS    OF    PRIVACTT 

In  the  totalitarian  state,  the  right  of  au- 
thorities to  keep  the  activities  of  clttzens 
and  groups  under  close  surveillance  is  as- 
sumed, while  the  regime  itself  operates  in 
tight  secrecy.  In  a  democracy,  the  situation 
is  nearly  reversed. 

"The  democratic  society  relies  on  publicity 
as  a  control  of  government  and  privacy  as 
a  shield  for  group  and  individual  life,"  writes 
Mr.  Westln.  (Even  government,  however,  has 
the  right  and  necessity  to  carry  on  some  of 
its  business  in  private  )  The  democratic  em- 
phasis on  privacy  springs  from  the  funds- 
mental  belief  of  the  democratic  creed — In  the 
uniqueness  and  sacredness  of  the  individual. 
But  as  sociologist  Robert  Merton  has  pointed 
out,  "Privacy  Is  not  merely  a  personal  pred- 
ilection; It  Is  an  Important  functional  re- 
quirement for  the  effective  operation  of  social 
structure."  For  the  democratic  social  struc- 
ture, Mr.  Westln  argues  persuasively,  privacy 
performs  four  very  important  functions. 

The  human  being  has  a  deep  need  for  per- 
sonal autonomy — the  sense  of  having  some 
control  over  his  own  life  and,  of  course,  mind; 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  dominated  or 
manipulated  wholly  by  others;  the  ability  to 
choose  when  and  what  to  disclose  to  others 
about  himself.  Psychologists  have  described 
a  series  of  zones  or  regions  of  privacy  leading 
to  the  "core  self"  which  shields  the  Individ- 
ual's ultimate  secrets.  There  are  some  hoi>€s 
and  fears  that  a  person  wants  never  to  reveal 
to  anyone.  Only  grave  social  need,  says  Mr. 
Westln,  "can  ever  Justify  destruction  of  the 
privacy  which  guards  the  individual's  ul- 
timate autonomy."  And  the  democratic  so- 
ciety itself  is  strengthened  when  individuals 
have  a  sense  of  personal  autonomy,  since  it 
produces  traits  that  are  desirable  m  citizens 
of  a  free  state;  Independent  thought,  diver- 
sity of  views,  and  nonconformity. 

The  second  great  function  of  privacy,  Mr. 
Westln  points  out.  is  to  provide  for  emo- 
tional release.  In  the  course  of  any  given  day. 
everybody  plays  a  succession  of  roles — "stern 
father,  loving  husband,  car  pool  comedian, 
skilled  lathe  operator" — and  everybody  needs 
an  occasional  opfxjrtunlty  to  lay  the  masks 
aside,  to  be  "himself  '  as  he  feels  at  the  mo- 
ment. Privacy  also  furnishes  the  safety  valve 
without  which  our  social  and  public  life 
might  be  even  more  disorderly  and  tempes- 
tuous than  it  Is.  All  people,  Including  Janitors 
and  statesmen,  need  at  times  to  blow  off  to 
intimates  without  fear  of  being  taken  really 
seriously,  let  alone  reported  They  need  to  be 
able  privately  to  vent  their  anger  and  frus- 
tration— even  maliciously,  slanderously,  or 
profanely — In  order  to  be  able  publicly  to 
think  and  behave  with  reason,  dlspasalon, 
and  decorum. 

Privacy  also  provides  the  opportunity  for 
self-evaluation;  for  reflection,  for  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  integration,  and  for  in- 
spection of  the  conscience.  Finally,  it  per- 
mits limited  and  protected  communication. 

"The  greatest  threat  to  civilized  social  life 
would  be  a  situation  in  which  each  Indi- 
vidual was  utterly  candid  In  his  communi- 
cations with  others,  saying  exactly  what  he 
knew  or  lelt  at  all  times.  The  havoc  done  to 
Interpersonal  relations  by  children,  saints, 
mental  patients,  and  adult  innocents'  is 
legendary,"  Limited  and  protected  communi- 
cation leaves  us  free  to  maintain  the  psycho- 
logical distance  which  seems  appropriate  to 
various  relationships  and  situations;  it  also 
means  that  a  man  can  share  confidences  with 
his  intimates  and  professional  or  religious 
counselors. 

Human  beings  need  privacy,  but  they  have 
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similarly  powerful  needs  for  disclosure,  for 
sharing,  for  companionship  Each  Individual 
Is  engaged  m  the  continuous  process  of 
making  adjustments  between  his  changing 
needs  for  solitude  and  company.  Intimacy 
and  general  social  Intercourse,  reserve  and 
dlflclosxxre.  "A  free  society,"  Mr.  Westln 
WTltes,  "leaves  this  choice  to  the  Individual. 
for  this  Is  the  core  of  the  Tight  of  Individual 
privacy— the  right  of  the  Individual  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  with  only  extraordlnarv  ex- 
ceptions In  the  Interests  of  society,  when 
and  on  what  terms  hla  acts  should  be  re- 
vealed to  the  general  public." 

Privacy  performs  the  same  basic  func- 
tions for  organizations  that  It  does  for  Indi- 
viduals. It  contributes  to  the  achievement 
of  org:anl2atlonal  autonomy,  releases  the  or- 
ganization members  from  formal  role  com- 
pliance, provides  Internal  evaluation  to  pre- 
pare policies,  and  protect*  the  organiza- 
tion's limited  communication  with  others. 
Privacy,  says  Mr.  Westln.  Is  "not  a  luxviry  for 
organizational  life;  It  la  a  vital  lubricant  of 
the  organizational  system  In  free  societies." 
A  tnrrr  gai^k  by  old  ritles 
By  deanltlon.  all  socletlea.  whether  primi- 
tive or  modern,  totalitarian  or  free,  exert 
some  sort  of  social  control.  Surveillance  Is 
one  obvious  meens  of  doing  so. 

"Parent*  watch  their  children,  supervisors 
watch  employees,  religious  leaders  watch  the 
acts  of  their  congregants,  policemen  watch 
the  streets  and  other  public  places,  and 
government  agencies  watch  the  citizens'  per- 
formance of  various  legal  obligations  and 
prohibitions."  Fair  enough,  Mr.  Westln  would 
say.  A  good  deal  of  Indirect  surveillance 
(through  the  keeping  of  records,  for  ex- 
ample) Is  necessary  to  ensure  that  citizens 
pay  their  taxes  and  their  parking  tickets, 
and  sometimes  direct  surveillance  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  order.  This  has  always 
been  so.  But  the  Invention  of  the  telephone, 
the  camera,  the  He  detector,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  psychological  testa  have  changed 
the  playing  of  the  game  without  a  corre- 
sponding alteration  In  the  rules  of  the  game. 
What  Is  at  question  Is  the  current  and  pro- 
posed use  of  the  new  techniques. 

Proponents  of  the  no-holds-barred  ap- 
proach welcome  the  Increasing  sensitivity  of 
surveillance  devices  as  being  protective  of 
society  and  also,  they  say,  of  the  Individual 
himself.  They  reason  that  no  accused  person 
who  Is  Innocent  should  object  to  taking  a 
He  detector  test:  that  no  one  who  Is  not 
plotting  a  crime  should  object  to  the  fact 
that  his  telephone  conversations  are  over- 
heard by  police:  that  no  one  who  approves 
of  proper  personnel  selection  and  placement 
should  object  to  personality  tests.  They 
argue,  as  Mr.  Westln  says,  that  "the  Indi- 
vidual himself  can  now  prove  his  Innocence 
virtues,  or  talents  by  'science'  and  avoid  the 
unjust  assumptions  frequently  produced  by 
■fallible"  conventional  methoda." 

There  are  several  argimients  to  be  made 
against  this  plausible-sounding  line  of  rea- 
soning, perhaps  the  least  Important  of  which 
l8  that  some  of  the  surveillance  devices  are 
not  scientifically  perfect.  Even  If  they  were, 
the  essential  point  la  that  the  knowledge  or 
fear  of  surveUlance  baa  a  restrictive  effect  on 
human  behavior,  and  not  Just  on  Illegal  be- 
havior. It  Impairs  many  of  the  crucial  func- 
tions that  privacy  perform*— reduces  per- 
sonal autonomy.  Umlta  the  opportunity  for 
emotional  release,  lessena  limited  and  pro- 
tected communication.  Who  would  ever  put 
forward  a  tentative  conclusion,  "think  out 
loud."  make  a  heatedly  damaging  remark 
about  the  President,  or.  for  that  matter. 
make  a  declaration  of  love  If  he  thought  he 
was  not  only  being  overheard  but  that  hla 
words    were   being   recorded? 

The  persoriallty  testa  being  widely  used 
for  purposes  of  personnel  selection  by  gov- 
ernment and  business  organizations  Invade 
the  Individual's  very  mind  and   heart,   his 


ultimate  "self,"  They  Inquire  dlrectlv  and  In- 
directly Into  his  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
religion,  sex,  and  politics.  People  who  object 
to  this  Intrusion  Into  hitherto  protected 
realms  consider  It  of  small  comfort  that  the 
purpose  Is  not  to  find  out  specifically  what 
they  think  on  certain  Issues  but  to  elicit  a 
kind  of  psychological  profile  of  themselves 
that  can  be  measured  against  some  "norm." 
Many  Individuals.  Mr.  Westln  says,  "do  not 
want  themselves  to  be  sorted  and  Judged  ac- 
cording to  standards  that  rest  on  the  unex- 
plained evaluations  of  professional  psychol- 
ogists In  the  employ  of  'Institutional' 
clients."  Those  who  resist  the  tests  say.  in 
effect,  to  those  in  power:  "If  you  make 
evaluative  decisions  openly,  questioning  me 
directly  and  Justifying  your  decisions  open- 
ly, I  can  fight  out  publicly  your  right  to 
judge  me  In  a  certain  way  and  American 
society  will  decide  our  conflicting  claims, 
but  If  you  Invoke  'science'  and  'expertise'  and 
evaluate  me  through  personality  tests,  the 
Issue  becomes  masked.  .  .  .  Thus,  where 
there  are  basic  Issues  such  as  political 
Ideology,  religion,  or  race  at  stake,  the  selec- 
tion process  must  be  objective  and  public, 
and  I  assert  my  right  of  privacy  to  close  my 
emotions,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  to  the  proc- 
ess of  Job  evaluation  In  a  free  society." 

KEEPING   BIG  BBOTHEB   IN  CHECK 

Emotionally  satisfying  as  it  would  be  to 
take  a  decisive  swipe  at  Big  Brother.  It  would 
be  unwise  and  unenforceable  to  grant  all 
"private"  acts  total  Immunity  from  surveil- 
lance by  device,  Mr.  Westln  acknowledges 
"The  critical  challenge  now  is  to  develop  new 
public  policies  to  protect  privacy  from  un- 
reasonable surveillance."  What  Is  needed  Is 
a  rational  weighing  process  with  definite 
criteria  by  which  claims  for  disclosure  or  sur- 
veillance can  be  gauged.  He  suggests  five. 

First,  the  seriousness  of  the  need  to  con- 
duct surveillance  must  be  strongly  estab- 
lished. 

"Police  want  to  solve  crimes,  corporations 
to  control  thefts,  employers  to  select  more 
suc-cessful  employees,  news  media  to  tell  the 
'Inside'  story  about  leading  persons  and 
events,  educators  to  Identify  personality 
problems  In  school  children,  behavioral  .scl- 
enUsta  to  observe  real-life  situations.  But 
If  all  that  need  be  done  to  win  legal  and 
social  approval  for  surveillance  la  to  Indicate 
a  social  need  and  show  that  surveillance 
would  help  cope  with  It.  there  Is  no  balancing 
at  all.  only  a  qualifying  procedure  for  a 
licence  to  invade  privacy.  Therefore,  the  need 
Involved  must  be  serious  enough  to  over- 
come the  very  real  risk  of  Jeopardizing  the 
public's  confidence  In  Its  dally  freedom  from 
unreasonable   Invasions   of   privacy." 

Second,  there  are  often  several  methods 
available  to  accomplish  a  given  social  end. 
The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  those  who 
seek  authorization  for  surveillance  to  show 
that  there  are  not  alternative  techniques 
available  which  do  less  violence  to  Individual 
and  organizational  privacy.  The  need  for 
bugging  and  wiretapping  to  control  crime, 
for  example,  has  not  been  publicly  proved 
on  any  crlme-by-crlme  type  of  analysis.  Mr. 
Westln  personally  believes  that  the  case  prob- 
ably could  be  made  for  use  In  crimes  such  aa 
extortion  and  kidnapping,  but  It  has  not  been 
made  In  a  satisfactory  or  convincing  way.  As 
for  personality  testing,  there  has  been  no 
research  under  scientific  control  procedures 
Indicating  that  p>ersonnel  selected  by  such 
measures  are  more  successful  than  thoee 
chosen  by  other  means — on  the  basis  of  their 
past  work  records.  Interviews,  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests,  and  the  like.  Furthermore, 
there  la  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the 
many  organizations  which  do  not  use  such 
testa — RCA.  Du  Pont.  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance among  them — hire  larger  numbers  of 
emotionally  disturbed  employees  than  those 
that  do. 
Third,  the  degree  of  reliability  of  the  sur- 


veillance Instrument  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  personality  test  Is  simply  too 
unreliable  to  Justify  use  by  governmental  or 
private  organizations,  Mr.  Westln  says,  par- 
ticularly "given  the  fact  that  the  questions 
used  In  many  such  tests  Intrude  Into  other- 
wise protected  areas  of  personal  life  and 
private  beliefs,  and  that  preserving  attitudes 
of  nonconfesslon  to  authorities  Is  a  high 
social  goal  In  American  society."  And  when 
devices  which  are  not  now  reliable  enough 
(He  detectors,  for  example)  eventually  are 
perfected,  as  seems  likely,  society  must  then 
face  the  question  of  whether  the  process 
should  be  permitted  even  If  It  Is  wholly  scien- 
tific. At  any  rate,  no  device  which  Is  not 
proved  reliable  beyond  a  doubt  should  ever 
be  used  without  the  Individual's  freely  given 
consent. 

The  problem  of  consent  to  Invasion  of 
privacy,  the  fourth  consideration,  la  a  com- 
plicated one.  Is  an  individual's  consent  im- 
plied by  the  fact  that  he  accepta  a  certain 
kind  of  Job.  or  that  he  has  permitted  certain 
kinds  of  surveillance  previously?  School 
teachers,  for  example,  are  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing their  claasrooms  visited  by  principals; 
does  their  consent  to  this  long-standing  prac- 
tice Imply  consent  to  the  use  of  loudspeaker 
boxes  by  which  administrators  can  monitor 
a  classroom  without  the  knowledge  of  teacher 
or  pupils?  A  particularly  dlfBcult  case  Is  pre- 
sented when  employers  require  prlvacy-ln- 
vadlng  tests  as  a  condition  of  getting  a  Job 
or  a  promotion.  In  certain  areas.  American 
law  does  not  allow  Individuals  to  waive  their 
rights  when  their  bargaining  power  Is  in- 
adequate; "yellow  dog"  contracts,  for  exam- 
ple, under  which  workers  promise  not  to  Join 
a  labor  union  as  the  price  of  getting  a  Job. 
are  prohibited.  Mr.  Westln  aays  that  the  na- 
ture of  consent  must  be  "carefully  examined 
In  each  Instance  to  see  how  freely  given  or 
how  coerced  It  Is  In  the  full  context." 

Finally,  there  must  be  the  capacity  for 
limitation  and  control  on  thoee  occasions 
when  surveillance  will  be  employed  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  surveyed 
When,  and  under  what  safeguards,  may  the 
devices  be  used? 

RITLES    FOR    STTRVEILLANCK 

Mr.  Westln  suggests  four  basic  steps.  Rules 
should  be  set  limiting  those  who  may  cirry 
out  the  surveillance  (for  example,  police 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  eavesdrop- 
ping devices.  Mr  Westln  believes).  Detailed 
regulations  should  be  set  for  the  scope,  dura- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  surveillance.  Rules 
of  scope  would  determine,  for  example,  what 
questions  could  be  asked  and  what  ques- 
tions could  not  be  asked  in  personality  tests: 
they  would  also  specify  the  types  of  crime 
for  which  physical  surveillance  Is  permitted 
The  duration  of  surveillance  should  prefer- 
ably be  of  short,  renewable  periods. 

A  general  agency  should  be  created  to  set 
the  standards,  supervise  practices  under  the 
rules,  investigate  compliance,  and  hear  com- 
plaints. Mr.  Westln  says.  And  having  set  the 
rule  for  the  surveillance  Itself,  rules  govern- 
ing disclosure  and  use  of  the  Information 
obtained  must  be  formulated. 

In  order  to  achieve  control  of  surveillance 
technology,  action  by  the  federal  and  state 
legislatures  and  by  the  courts  will  be  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Westln  says  that  legislation  should 
be  considered  to  apply  to  the  three  kinds 
of  surveillance:  psychological,  data,  and 
physical.  He  also  believes  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shows  signs  of  being  ready  "to  identify 
a  comprehensive  privacy  right  based  on  the 
Constitution."  The  sections  of  Privacy  and 
Freedom  discussing  possible  legislative  stat- 
utes and  Judicial  alternatives  are  required 
reading  for  those  In  a  position  to  act  on 
them.  But  most  of  us  are  not  lawyers  or 
legislators  or  Jurists,  and  Mr.  Westln  reminds 
us  pointedly  that  Individual  citizens  and 
private  organizations  and  the  professions 
have  extremely  important  roles  to  play  la 
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protecting  privacy  and  freedom.  The  fight 
against  subliminal  advertising,  he  points  out. 
was  won  "not  by  legislation  or  Judicial  In- 
tervention, but  by  the  force  of  civic  and 
public  opinion."  He  Is  encouraged  that  the 
moral  concern  and  consciousness  of  Infiu- 
entlal  individuals  and  groups  running  the 
political  spectrum  from  right  to  left  has 
been  aroused,  and  believes  that  the  climate 
of  public  opinion  may  now  be  ready  "to  sup- 
port effective  organizational  and  legal  action 
to  safeguard  privacy.  If  such  action  can  be 
intelligently  framed  and  effectively  pre- 
sented." 

Mr.  Westln  Invites  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, whose  efforts  In  this  area  have  been 
largely  directed  to  developing  more  effective 
Instruments  of  surveillance,  to  devise  more 
scientific  countermeaaures — scrambling  de- 
vices and  the  like — by  which  privacy  can  be 
protected.  Organizations  can  exercise  self- 
restraint  In  their  personnel  and  other  poli- 
cies on  behalf  of  the  values  of  privacy.  And 
he  believes  that  the  "enforcement  of  profes- 
sional ethical  standards  protecting  privacy 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal,"  citing  the 
current  debate  among  psychologists  over  the 
use  of  personality  tests  as  a  healthy  sign. 

■'American  society  now  seems  ready — for 
the  first  time  In  a  century — to  face  the  Im- 
pact of  science  on  privacy  and  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  among  privacy,  disclosure,  and 
surveillance  that  was,  until  the  1880'8,  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  American  law 
and  liberty,"  Mr.  Westln  concludes.  Perhaps 
we  can  lead  the  way.  For  the  problem  Is  not 
solely  an  American  one. 

"Sometimes  in  the  name  of  Man  and  some- 
times in  that  of  Society,  scientists  through- 
out the  West  are  at  work  to  unlock  man's 
mind  through  drug  and  brain-wave  re- 
search. .  .  .  Throughout  the  industrialized 
nations  of  the  world,  the  computer  networks 
grow,  collecting  their  millions  of  bits  of  data, 
depositing  the  smallest  details  of  the  citi- 
zens' lives  In  the  unforgetttng  and  unforgiv- 
ing memory  units." 

The  technology  Is  new.  "But  the  choices 
are  as  old  as  man's  history  on  the  planet. 
Will  the  tools  be  used  for  man's  liberation 
or  his  subjugation?" 


NEW  SXJPPORT  FOR  FLAMING 
GORGE  STATE  FISH  AND  GAME 
PROTECTION    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  new  and  welcomed  support  from 
an  important  body  in  my  State  for  an 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  S.  444,  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Recreation  Area  bill. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  Flaming  Gorge 
legislation  as  a  whole,  but  have  deep  res- 
ervations over  section  4  which  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  jurisdiction 
over  fish  and  game  programs  which  have 
historically  been  administered  by  the 
State. 

Support  for  my  amendment  to  correct 
this  in  the  bill  has  been  voiced  in  a  reso- 
lution by  the  State  of  UtaJi  Coordinating 
Council  of  Natural  Resources.  The  coun- 
cil handles  all  official  State  business  in 
the  natural  resources  field  from  water  to 
recreation. 

In  its  resolution,  the  council  said  It  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  present  word- 
ing of  the  legislation  "which  does  not 
specifically  delineate  State  and  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  fish  and  wildlife  on  the 
proposed  recreational  area." 

The  group  "strongly  urges"  that  the 
present  wording  be  changed  to  that  in 
my  amendment,  offered  last  week  during 
hearings  on  the  proposal  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee. 


In  addition  to  the  State  Coordinating 
Council  of  Natural  Resources,  support 
for  the  amendment  has  come  from  the 
Utah  State  Fish  and  Game  Department, 
the  Utah  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions,  the  Western  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the 
International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Game  Conservation,  and  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Department. 

All  of  these  groups  realize  the  prece- 
dent we  may  be  setting  here  by  allowing 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govemmont 
virtually  to  take  over  the  fish  and  game 
operation  on  all  Federal  lands. 

I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow?;: 

REsoLtmoN   Adopted   by   tke   Coordinating 

Council  or  the  Utah  State  Depaktment 

or  Natttral  Rbsouxces,  Octobeb  19,  1967 

Whereas,  the  Coordinating  Council  of  the 

Utah  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

has  reviewed  S    444,  which  would  establish 

the  Flaming  Gorge  recreational  area;  and 

Whereas,  the  Coordinating  Council  Is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  wording  of  Sec- 
tion 4  of  S.  444,  which  does  not  specifically 
delineate  state  and  federal  Jurisdiction  over 
fish  and  wildlife  on  the  proposed  recreational 
area:  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  tlirough 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  several 
occasions  has  indicated  that  they  do  have 
Jurisdiction  on  fish  and  wildlife  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas,  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  of 
fish  and  wildlife  on  federal  lands  has  become 
an  Increasing  problem  between  state  and 
federal  agencies  Involved. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  the  Utah  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  hereby  strongly 
urges  that  the  wording  of  S.  444  on  Page  3. 
Section  4  be  amended  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  trapping  on  the  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  recreational 
area  in  accordance  with  applicable  state  laws. 
Hunting  shall  be  permitted  In  accordance 
with  federal  laws  only  as  they  pertain  to 
migratory  birds." 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional delegation. 


PRESERVING  PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
inefficiency  in  government  is  almost  al- 
ways unwanted.  But  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  quoting  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  suggests  that  in  relationship 
to  our  individual  privacy,  perhaps  'con- 
scious inefficiency  rather  than  super- 
efficiency  could  presei-ve  our  essential 
privacy." 

This  same  conclusion  seemed  to  run 
through  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure's 
recent  hearings  on  computer  privacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, published  in  the  Monitor  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Preserving  Prtvact 

A  group  of  American  experts  on  Interna- 
tional law  and  politics  Is  \irglng  the  United 


Nations  to  study  the  growing  threat  of  com- 
puters and  electronic  snooping  devices  to 
individual  freedom  and  privacy. 

Quite  properly,  the  group  foresees  grave 
potential  dangers  in  "the  merry  march  of 
technology  and  science  without  adequate 
consideration  of  the  social  effects  of  their 
findings." 

Take  only  one  example — storing  countless 
separate  details  about  every  Individual  citi- 
zen In  a  central  computer  bank  In  Washing- 
ton. Then  all  any  efficient  bureaucrat  need 
do  Is  press  a  button  and — swish — out  pops 
one  person's  life,  replete  with  Ultimate  de- 
tails from  his  income  tax  returns,  his  cen- 
sus answers,  his  war  and  police  records  down 
to  overdue  parking  tickets. 

How  very,  very  efficient.  And,  It  seems  to 
us,  how  very,  very  dangerous. 

One  reason  the  "merry  march"  to  effi- 
ciency hasn't  gone  faster  than  It  has,  the 
American  group  observes.  Is  that  at  present 
"the  multiplicity  of  agencies  and  procedures 
and  the  resulting  red  tape  protect  the  indl- 
ridual  against  undue  invasion  of  his  privacy 
by  making  It  more  difficult  for  various  gov- 
ernment officials  to  cause  real  trouble." 

If  that  Is  true,  there  Is  more  merit  In  red 
tape  and  bureaucratic  confusion  than  we  hjad 
realized.  And  perhaps  this  suggests  an  an- 
swer to  the  very  real  threat  of  government 
Invasion  of  Induidual  privacy 

We  £iren't  recommending  an  official  policy 
of  keeping  the  red  tape  hoi>ele88ly  snarled, 
of  course.  But  In  this  time  of  Increasingly 
sensitized  snooping  devices  and  rapid  com- 
puter development,  it  surely  Isn't  premature 
to  consider  a  conscious  public  policy  of  frag- 
menting Information  about  individuals  by 
storing  them  In  separate  agencies  and  pro- 
hibiting, by  strict  law.  the  exchanging  of 
this  Inforniatlon  among  those  agencies.  On 
that  narrow  point  of  collecting  and  storing 
p>er8onal  Information,  conscious  Inefficiency 
rather  than  super-efficiency  could  preserve 
our  essential  privacy. 


UTAH    RECEIVES    NEW    MEASURE- 
MENT STANDARDS 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  State  of  Utah 
will  be  the  fourth  State  to  receive  a  new- 
set  of  replacement  weights  and  measures 
standards.  This  event  will  take  place  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  Monday,  October  30. 
Dr.  Allen  V.  Astin.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  will  present 
the  replacement  standards  to  Gov.  Cal\'in 
L.  Rampton.  Eventually,  all  50  States  wlU 
receive  new  sets  of  weights  and  measures 
standards.  As  a  sidelight  to  this  im- 
portant occasion,  I  should  like  to  note 
that  Dr.  Astin.  a  highly  respected  Gov- 
ernment scientist  and  administrator. 
will  no  doubt  take  extra  pleasure  from 
the  ceremony,  since  he  is  a  native  son 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  completed  his 
imdergraduate  studies  at  the  University 
of  Utah.  The  significance  of  this  pro- 
gram, however,  is  more  than  symbolic. 
In  the  modern  world,  trade  and  com- 
merce demand  a  degree  of  uniformity  in 
measurement  that  is  not  possible  to 
achieve  with  the  existing  standards  In 
the  various  States.  Many  of  these 
standards  are  more  than  100  years  old. 
There  are  variations  among  them,  and 
the  mass-market,  mass-production  econ- 
omy of  America  today  requires  a  better 
measurement  foundation  than  the  stand- 
ards presently  used  by  most  States.  The 
field  of  weights  and  measures  is  an  in- 
teresting example  of  Federal-State  re- 
lationships. Regulatory  powers  lie  with 
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the  States.  The  Federal  Government 
serves  as  a  technical  adviser  to  the 
States.  This  pattern  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed in,  other  fields  of  joint  responsi- 
bility. For  the  Information  of  all  Mem- 
bers. I  ask  permission  to  irisert  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Okegon,    Utah   Reckive    New    Weights    and 
Measuess  Standabos 

1q  the  next  four  days,  Oregon  and  Utah 
wlU  become  the  third  and  fourth  States  to 
receive  new  weights  and  measures  standards 
under  a  program  to  replace  the  standards  of 
all  30  States. 

Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce's  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  will  present  one  new  set  of 
weights  and  meeisures  standards  to  Governor 
Tom  McCaU  of  Oregon  at  a  ceremeny  on 
Friday  (October  27,  10:00  a.m.)  at  the  new 
Agriculture  Building  in  Salem.  Dr.  Astln  will 
present  an  Identical  set  to  Governor  Calvin 
L.  Rampton  of  Utah  on  Monday  (October 
30,  3:00  p.m.)  at  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e  Laboratories.  Salt  LaXe  City. 

Many  of  the  standards  and  Instruments 
used  by  the  States  in  weights  and  measures 
administration  were  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  100  years  ago  or  more.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  Is  supervising 
replacement  of  the  State  standards  to  up- 
date and  extend  measurement  competence 
throughout  the  Nation  as  required  by  sci- 
entific and  technological  advances.  Within 
the  next  few  months  sets  will  be  presented 
to  California,  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, New  Mexico,  and  Tennessee. 

It  Is  expected  that  new  standards  and  In- 
struments will  be  provided  to  about  10 
States  per  year  until  all  State  standards 
facilities  have  been  modernized. 

Each  new  set  includes  standards  of  mass 
(welghti,  length,  and  volume  and  necessary 
laboratory  Instruments.  Including  high  pre- 
cision balances,  all  specially  designed  to  meet 
State  weights  and  measures  requirements. 
Each  set  costs  the  Federal  Government  about 
♦70.000.  including  calibration.  Installation, 
and  training  of  laboratory  personnel.  The 
State  contribution  to  the  program.  In  the 
form  of  new  or  expanded  laboratory  facili- 
ties and  better  qualified  personnel,  will  be 
considerably  more  than  the  Federal  cost. 

Measurement  uniformity  among  the  States 
began  In  1838  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  supply  each  State 
with  ■•  ,  .  a  complete  set  of  weights  and 
measures  adopted  as  standards — to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  may  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States." 

In  the  United  States,  the  actual  regula- 
tion of  weighing  and  measuring  equipment 
In  commerce  is  retained  largely  by  the  States. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  the 
principal  technical  resource  for  the  States  In 
this  area. 


DECISIONMAKINa  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  a  guest  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  24,  1967,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  Dominion -New.s.  titled 
"Decisionmaking  at  the  United  Nations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
£is  follows : 
Decisionmaking     at    the     United    Nations 

(Note. — This  article  was  written  by  the 
Collegiate  Society  for  International  Affairs 
at  West  Virginia  University  for  United  Na- 


tions Day  today.  Dr.  John  Jacobson  Is  ad- 
viser. ) 

Today,  most  of  the  major  problems  of  this 
complex  world  rest  upon  the  United  Nations. 
Six  main  organs  compose  the  structure  of  the 
United  Nations — the  General  Assembly,  Se- 
curity CouncU,  Secretariat,  Economic  and  So- 
cial CouncU,  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  General  Assembly  Is  composed  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  122  member 
nations.  According  to  Article  10  of  the  U.N 
Charter,  'The  General  Assembly  may  discuss 
any  questions  or  any  matters  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  Charter  or  relating  to 
the  powers  and  functions  of  any  organs  pro- 
vided for  In  the  present  Charter,"  and 
"may  make  recommendations  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  Security 
Council  or  to  both  on  any  such  questions 
or  matters."  The  main  feature  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Is  that  each  member  nation 
is  represented  on  equal  footing. 

According  to  the  Charter,  the  primary  re- 
spKjnslblllty  for  maintalnance  of  world  peace 
and  security  rests  on  the  Security  Council. 
Although  any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
may  participate  in  discussions,  the  Security 
Council  Is  composed  of  10  non-permanent 
voting  members,  each  with  a  2-year  term, 
and  five  permanent  members,  each  with  the 
power  of  veto.  The  Security  Council  recom- 
mends ways  of  peaceful  settlement  and  may 
stress  actual  means  of  resolvement.  Investi- 
gation of  disputes  which  Involves  two  or 
more  countries  are  brought  to  the  Council's 
attention. 

Administrative  functions  are  performed  by 
the  Secretariat.  The  Secretary-General,  head 
of  the  Secretariat.  Is  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  with  the  approval  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Seeking  to  build  security,  prosperity,  and 
stability  In  the  world.  Is  the  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU.  ECOSOC  Is  composed  of  27 
members  who  are  elected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  a  rotation  basis. 

Entrusted  with  the  administration  and  su- 
pervision of  trust  territories,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  Is  composed  of  member  countries 
with  trust  claims,  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  and,  to  Insure  equality 
in  numbers,  other  elected  members  with 
terms  of  three  years. 

The  final  division  of  the  United  Nations  is 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  Is 
the  main  Judicial  organ.  The  Hague  in  the 
Netherlands  Is  base  for  the  15  Judges,  elected 
by  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly. Each  member  state  Is  pledged  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

A  number  of  specialized  agencies  are  re- 
lated to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO).  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  (ILO). 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  (F.^O). 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  and  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
are  a  few  such  functions.  Each  of  these 
agencies  aims  to  Improve  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  conditions  In  the  world  and 
members  of  these  agencies  do  not  have  to  be 
members  of  the  U.N.  The  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, for  example,  encourages  the 
membership  of  all  nations  of  the  world. 

Conflicts  among  nations  are  referred  to  the 
United  Nations  only  after  the  countries 
themselves  fall  to  solve  the  problem.  Nations 
are  encouraged  to  settle  disputes  among 
themselves. 

Three  types  of  disputes  come  before  the 
orgaiw  of  the  United  Nations.  Issues  of  fact 
include  those  on  which  nations  are  in  dis- 
agreement over  what  has  happened.  Issues 
of  law  are  those  in  which  parties  maintain 
that  legal  rights  and  duties  are  involved. 
Finally,  Issues  of  policy  Involve  parties  who 
pursue  policies  that  clash. 

The  most  common  method  of  dealing  with 
disputes  Is  diplomacy,  often  called  negotia- 
tion. Other  forms  of  diplomacy  are  media- 


tion, In  which  a  third  party  enters  the  dis- 
pute and  suggests  solutions,  and  conciliation 
which  is  almost  Identical  to  mediation.  Often 
mediation  Is  done  by  one  person  represent- 
ing a  state  or  International  organization 
while  conciliation  Is  done  by  a  commission. 
In  both  mediation  and  conciliation,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  Is  to  find  an  agreeable  solution. 

Arbitration  and  Judicial  settlement  are 
processes  of  solution  which  emphasize  the 
application  of  International  law  by  Judges. 

When  a  dispute  which  cannot  be  resolved 
by  the  countries  Involved  arises,  it  is  brought 
to  either  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly  where  the  Issue  Is  placed  on  the 
agenda  and  becomes  a  subject  for  debate.  Us 
placement  on  the  agenda  is  Infiuenced  by  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  A  problem  sucli  as 
an  Internal  struggle  lor  the  possession  of  ter- 
ritory would  naturally  be  superseded  by  a 
problem  causing  Immediate  danger  of  war 
between  nations. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  all  bodies  is  the 
free  and  open  debate,  which  clarifies  the  Is- 
sues Involved  in  the  controversy. 

One  prevailing  danger  is  the  exchange  of 
propaganda  to  such  a  point  where  misinter- 
pretation of  the  actual  Issue  occurs. 

Handicapping  decision  making  are  the  lack 
of  communication  and  the  lack  of  author- 
ity to  make  decisions.  Mlslnterpreution  of 
phrases  often  leads  to  opposition  which  would 
normally  be  support.  No  one  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  has  actual  power  to  make  and 
enforce  a  final  decision.  Recommendations 
are  often  Ignored  rather  than  heeded. 

The  Security  Council  was  originally  meant 
to  be  the  decision-making  body  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  due  to  the  problem  of  veto,  the 
General  Assembly  has  replaced  the  Security 
Council  as  chief  decision  making  body.  One 
veto  by  a  permanent  Security  Council  mem- 
ber paralyzes  the  entire  legislation  under 
consideration.  Therefore,  the  decision  making 
of  the  Security  Council  Is  under  a  constant 
threat  of  blockage. 

The  most  Important  feature  of  decision 
making  at  the  United  Nations  is  the  fact  that 
any  member  nation  as  well  as  any  non-mem- 
ber nation  may  bring  disputes  or  situations 
to  the  Security  Council  or  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  consideration. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  meeting  place  for 
representatives  of  all  nations — rich,  poor, 
strong,  weak — where  all  opinions  are  freely 
expressed  and  heard. 
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U.S.  TRADE  POLICY 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mi 
Percy]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoinim. 

Mr.  PERCY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  3  years  the  national  economy  has 
reached  new  levels  of  output  and  em- 
ployment. This  has  not  occurred  without 
strain  and  disequilibriiun,  notably  in  the 
money  market  and  building  industry.  In 
the  first  half  of  1967,  there  was  pause 
for  readjustment  after  the  excess  de- 
mand of  1966.  Now  indicators  again  show 
signs  of  upturn  ahead,  and  the  state- 
ments of  businessmen  and  economists 
reflect  this  economic  momentum.  There 
have  been  troublespots.  Inflation  in  1966 
was  a  serious  problem.  Now  again  it  is 
becoming  serious  as  the  natural  result  of 
excessive  stimulation  of  the  economy  in 
part  due  to  unsoimd  fiscal  policy  meas- 
ures. I  would  expect  injection  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4'2  percent  during 
the  next  several  months,  as  it  has  been 
running  at  that  level  for  the  last  three 
months. 

At  a  time  of  economic  upturn  It  is 
regrettable  that  we  find  a  wide  range  of 
Industries  seeking  special  measures  de- 
signed to  Interrupt  the  normal  operation 
of  the  marketplace  and  create  special 
economic  terms  for  some  industries  at 
the  expense  of  others.  These  forces,  la- 
tent in  any  economy,  show  surprising 
strength  at  present.  Almost  90  percent 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  and  an 
equally  large  proportion  in  the  House, 
have  introduced  bills  proposing  import 
controls,  mainly  quotas. 

A  quota  is  a  particularly  insidious  form 
of  trade  protection.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
thinly  disguised  subsidy,  the  cost  of 
which  is  impossible  to  calculate.  It  pro- 
vides a  position  for  its  beneficiary,  in- 
sulated from  more  eflBcient  market 
sources  of  competition.  Like  other  gratui- 
tous privileges,  the  conferral  of  one 
quota — or  even  its  prospect — produces  a 
host  of  other  would-be  claimants  for 
equal  privilege. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee conducted  limited  hearings  on  a 
wide  variety  of  quota  bills.  The  number 
of  restrictive  trade  measures  Introduced 
Is  no  doubt  a  historic  high  water  mark. 
In  some  cases  there  may  actually  be 
problems  stemming  from  imports;  in 
such  cases  congressional  action  may  be 
required.  Certainly  in  all  cases  the  Con- 
gress owes  an  obligation  to  industry  to 
examine  Its  problems  thoroughly  and 
fairly,  to  seek  the  underlying  causes  of 
any  maladjustment,  and  to  enact  appro- 
priate relief  measures. 

But  at  the  present  moment  studied 
and  fair  congressional  action  is  impos- 
sible. No  parliamentary  body  could  re- 
sponsibly deal  with  special  claims  being 
made  by  each  of  the  industries  In  ques- 
tion in  the  time  remaining  in  the  present 
session.  Each  is  a  case  of  great  com- 
plexity. Each  requires  and  deserves  spe- 
cial study.  In  each  case,  the  solutions 
could  well  be  different.  And  they  might 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Imports. 

Lumping  the  many  quota  and  other 
restrictive  trade  bills  into  one  package, 
and  devising  a  mathematical  approach 
that  would  cover  all  trade  to  try  to 
achieve  "orderly"  or  "stable"  marketing 
of  Imported  products,  would  be  even  less 
responsible.  The  effect  of  such  action 


would  be  far  more  serious  than  the  mere 
total  of  Its  parts. 

background:  c.s,  trade  policy 
There  are  many  factors  that  make  the 
present  circumstance  unique — factors 
that  require  the  careful  attention  of  us 
all.  One  of  these  factors  is  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  trade  policy. 

Congress  last  legislated  tariff  rates  or 
restrictive  measures  for  Imports  in  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930,  a  bill  that 
helped  introduce  a  period  of  world  eco- 
nomic decline.  Smoot-Hawley  proved 
that  Congress  should  not  legislate  tariff 
rates,  or  indeed,  legislate  special  meas- 
ures for  any  single  commodity.  And  with 
only  a  few  exceptions;  namely,  the  meat 
quota  bill  of  1963,  Congress  has  refrained 
from  doing  so.  Instead,  our  national  pol- 
icy has  been  to  remove  gradually  the 
border  restraints  on  trade  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis.  Authority  to  do  so  has  been 
granted  to  the  Executive  by  the  Congress 
in  successive  legislation  since  1934.  Since 
then  Congress  has  provided  the  legal 
and  procedural  framework  in  which  tar- 
iff adjustment  should  take  place,  but  it 
has  not  made  such  adjustments  Itself. 

Now  this  long  standing  principle  of 
U.S.  foreign  economic  poUcy  Is  being 
challenged.  The  challenge  cannot  be 
treated  lightly  or  hastily.  These  are 
matters  of  great  complexity.  Quotas  are 
an  extraordinary  form  of  protection 
from  imports.  Not  even  their  advocates 
deny  this.  For  the  world's  leading  expo- 
nent of  the  free-enterprise  system  to  in- 
voke on  a  wholesale  basis  a  protective 
device  which  so  profoundly  negates  the 
free-market  system  and  the  history  of 
"US.  international  economic  poUcj* 
should  require  both  a  highly  unusual  set 
of  circumstances,  and  a  reasoned  rejec- 
tion of  other  remedies.  Neither  require- 
ment has  been  met. 

consumer  issues 
Certainly  the  Congress  if  it  enacts 
such  quota  measures  will  be  called  to 
account  by  the  consumer,  and  rightly  so. 
The  consumer  will  want  to  know  why 
such  an  Inflationary  program  is  consid- 
ered at  a  time  when  the  economy  needs 
the  counterinflatlonary  effect  of  im- 
ports. He  will  want  to  know  why  he  is 
called  on  to  pay  more  for  a  wide  variety 
of  staple  products,  as  well  as  luxuries. 
He  will  want  to  know  why  he  should 
have  less  goods  to  choose  from  because 
of  Import  restraints.  He  will  want  to 
know  why  certain  industries  tell  their 
stockholders  how  good  business  Is  with 
one  voice  and  with  another  ask  the 
Government  to  protect  them  from  the 
same  competition  that  has  led  to  inno- 
vations and  technological  improvement 
In  other  industries. 

Anyone  from  Chicago  knows  that  pro- 
tection Is  often  a  racket,  and  that  it  Is 
very  expensive  to  the  victims.  In  this  case 
every  consumer  will  be  a  victim. 

Who  is  the  consumer?  We  all  are.  And 
when  angered  we  comprise  the  most 
powerful,  if  somewhat  disorganized,  lob- 
by in  the  Nation. 

One  group  of  consumers  buys  finished 
goods  for  home,  office,  or  industry  con- 
sumption. 

A  second  group  of  consumers  buys  raw 
materials  and  machinery  for  industrial 


uses — as  inputs  for  the  production  of 
final  products.  Higher  material  costs  for 
this  consumer  must  be  reflected  in  higher 
prices  to  his  customers. 

Both  groups  of  consumers  will  pay  the 
cost  of  quota  legislation.  Take  for  in- 
stance just  one  luxury  lt«m  such  as  mink. 
The  consumer  should  know  she  would 
suffer  from  mink  quotas  by  paying  sub- 
stantially higher  prices.  Foreign  imports 
of  mink  pelts  have  reduced  the  price  of  a 
mink  jacket  from  $700  to  $540.  hardly  an 
average  housewife  consumer  Item,  but 
coming  down  into  a  much  broader  based 
market.  Prices  during  1967  have  fallen 
sharply  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  some 
upward  adjustment  of  prices  as  Scan- 
dinavian producers  modify  their  over- 
production. But  whatever  the  cause  of 
the  price  drop,  and  however  long  Its 
duration,  the  consumer  clearly  benefits. 

How  about  the  consumer  of  rugs?  The 
textile  industry,  with  the  backing  of  fully 
50  Senators,  recently  fought  off  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  wilton  and  velvet  car- 
pets and  the  industry  has  opposed  for 
years  any  type  of  tariff  reduction  on  any 
textile  product,  rugs  as  well  as  shirts, 
sheets  as  well  as  stockings  and  tweeds. 
Indeed,  it  Is  In  the  vanguard  in  fighting 
for  stricter  quotas  on  all  types  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  wool,  and  stricter  quotas 
on  cotton  textiles. 

Does  It  not  seem  Ironic  that  the  rug  in- 
dustry cries  out  In  alarm  for  quotas  while 
doing  much  better  than  ever  before?  Note 
the  following  quotation  in  the  Falrchlld 
publication.  Home  Furnishings  Daily,  of 
October  16: 

Who  says  you  can't  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees? 

Not  carpet  manufacturers  who  are  really 
shouting  •■timber"  these  days  as  they  watch 
their  sales  acorns  grow  into  mighty  oaks. 

And  they  expect  sales  to  sprout  even  more 
rapidly   during   the   next  few   months   .   . 
blossoming  into  lush  green  foliage  by  Janu- 
ary floor  covering  market  time. 

Let  me  sigain  pose  the  question  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer:  are  special  Import 
measures  for  rugs  and  carpets  and  their 
component  fibers  really  necessary?  It  ap- 
pears not.  Does  the  industrj-  profit  and 
the  consumer  pay?  It  appears  so. 

Quotas  have  been  requested  for  syn- 
thetic fibers,  simply  because  in  the  last 
half  of  1966  overcapacity  and  sudden 
new  imports  of  synthetics  caused  Amer- 
ican fiber  producers  to  reduce  prices.  To 
many  this  seemed  an  adjustment  process. 
To  most  of  us  this  is  elementary  eco- 
nomics. To  the  manmade  fiber  manu- 
facturers, however,  those  price  decreases 
meant  a  strong  new  impetus  to  join 
forces  \^1th  their  cotton  and  wool  textile 
colleagues  to  seek  comprehensive  quotas 
now  contained  hi  S.  1796,  sponsored  by 
over  65  Senators. 

The  consumer  should  know  whether 
this  restrictive  trade  pohcy  for  textiles  is 
justified.  Is  it  justified,  for  example,  in 
terms  of  a  recent  report  in  the  Daily 
News  Record  of  September  19,  which 
said: 

One  thing  fiber  men  are  unanimous  about: 
Business  Is  better,  prices  are  firmer,  and 
everyone  is  much  more  optimistic  than  just 
a  few  months  ago. 

The  consumer  should  also  know 
whether  a  restrictive  quota  bill  for  foot- 
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wear  imports  is  necessary.  Such  a  bill  is 
S.  2540  introduced  by  nine  Members  of 
this  body.  A  cursory  analysis  of  import 
data  would  indicate  that  the  problem  is 
not  as  presented  by  some.  Imports  of 
shoes  and  slippers  in  1966  totaled  43.3 
million  pairs  and  were  equal  to  only  13.7 
percent  of  domestic  production  of  fully 
316.6  million  pairs. 

Price  information  makes  these  figures 
more  meaningful.  The  average  price  of 
the  shoes  imported  during  the  last  half 
of  1966  was  $1.85.  but  the  average  price 
of  the  U.S.  shoe  was  $4.25.  On  analysis 
another  factor  becomes  clear.  The  cheap 
imported  shoes  do  not  compete  with  the 
more  expensive  U.S.  shoes.  They  are  of  a 
different  type.  For  example.  48  percent 


petroleum  and  natural  gas  liquids  in  this 
area.  And  it  would  in  other  ways  close 
the  market  to  imported  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products. 

Seemingly     advantageous     from     the 
point  of  view  of  the  independent  Amerl- 


free  world  affairs.  We  have  attempted  to 
use  this  responsibility  for  leadership 
wisely,  through  multilateral  action 
among  all  free  world  nations.  In  creating 
an  ever  more  peaceful  free  world  com- 
munity  we  create  a   tremendous    mag- 


^^"li' u  PJ^^^^^^',  ^^^^   ^^°^^^  program    netic  field  to  which  the  more  stagnant, 

j^^^  creative  Communist  bloc  countries 
are  inevitably  attracted. 

It  was  multilateral  action  which  re- 
cently resulted  in  the  greatest  inter- 
national trade  negotiation  ever  con- 
summated— the  Kennedy  round.  In  the 
fields  of  disarmament,  balance-of-pay- 
ments  adjustment,  international  mone- 
tary policy,  and  less  visible  but  equally 
important  areas,  the  U.S.  responsibly 
-,,  .„^,.  .,  ,  ^  .-.-,  •  exercises  its  leadership  in  a  community 

of  all  imports  of  shoes  and  slippers  in     program.  In  contrast  to  the  situation  in     of  nations  After  35  years  of  orogress  tn 
1966   were   novelty   items   like   women's     the  United  States,  foreign  chemical  pro-     regress  to  unilateral  action  would  bean 
"       -'—""  ducers  have  unrestricted  access  to  petro-     admission  of  defeat  by  American  busi- 

leuni  feedstocks  at  lower  prices,  prices    ness.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  business 
not  determined  by  an  artificial  quota  pro- 


would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  cheml 
cal  companies  that  consume  the  deriva- 
tives of  oil  in  making  petrochemical 
products  for  sale  to  industry  here  and 
abroad.  The  domestic  supply  of  such 
petroleimi  raw  materials,  called  feed- 
stocks, cannot  be  Increased  by  use  of 
heavier  liquids  from  crudes  because  they 
have  been  made,  the  chemical  industry 
claims,  prohibitively  expensive  from  a 
competitive  standpoint  by  the  oil  Import 


boots  and  rainwear 

Again,  let  us  ask  oui'selves  some  ques- 
tions as  representatives  of  America's 
consumers:  Is  it  in  the  consumer's  best 
interest  to  cut  off  imports  of  low-cost 
shoes?  Is  it  to  the  consumer's  best  in- 
terest to  want  to  maintain  a  fixed  rela- 
tionship between  imports  and  domestic 
production  of  shoes?  No.  'What  is  this 
concept  of  "stable  and  orderly  "  markets? 
It  makes  as  much  sense  economically  as 
restricting  the  new  car  customer  to  his 
nearest  franchised  dealer. 

■What  about  the  other  type  of  con- 
sumer: the  businessman  who  needs  low- 
er cost  raw  materials  such  as  steel,  and 
petroleum?  Steel  imports  from  'Western 
Europe  are  estimated  to  save  this  Amer- 
ican consumer  $19.80  per  ton,  and  steel 
imports  from  Japan  are  estimated  to 
save  him  about  $35  a  ton.  Meantime 
the  domestic  steel  industry  is  increasing- 
ly productive,  and  production  is  being 
absorbed  by  the  domestic  market. 

Here  is  what  the  president  of  an  In- 
dependent small  steel  company  has  writ- 
ten to  me: 

since  principal  producers  of  the  (raw 
product)  also  produce  the  (finished  prod- 
uct) you  can  see  that  they  not  only  control 
the  dlsjxwltlon,  but  they  control  the  prices 
we  Independents  must  pay  for  our  raw  ma- 
terial and  at  the  same  time  fix  the  prices 
which  we  can  sell  our  finished  product  for. 
They  have  seen  fit  to  maintain  the  same 
basic  spread  between  (the  two  prices)  that 
existed  In  1957.  Twice  in  the  last  five  years 
they  have  raised  the  price  of  the  raw  prod- 
uct .  .  .  thereby  Increasing  their  profits.  .  . 
without  allowing  an  Independent  producer 
any  price  Increase  at  all  ...  As  a  result  of 
this  pricing.  Independents,  like  ourselves, 
were  forced  to  turn  to  some  foreign  sources 
to  get  some  relief  from  otir  rising  costs,  so 
that  la  why  I  say  that  by  their  pricing  prac- 
tices and  domestic  distribution  practices  the 
large  producers  have  contributed  to  a  large 
e.xtent  to  the  need  for  foreign  steel. 

The  steel  case  is  a  very  complicated 
one,  and  I  will  not  oversimplify  it  here. 
But  I  wish  again  to  point  out  that  be- 
fore acting  on  such  a  complex  matter, 
the  Senate  and  House  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  find  meaningful  answers  to  these 
questions. 

S.  2332,  the  oil  Import  bill  which  re- 
ceived brief  consideration  In  committee 
last  week,  would  freeze  into  statute  the 
present  administrative  quota  on  petro- 
leimi Imports  into  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rockies  at  a  level  not  to  exceed 
12.2  percent  of  U.S.  production  of  crude 


gram. 

These  examples  demonstrate  that  the 
quota  bills  before  us  must  be  Individually 
studied.  They  are  all  complex,  all  dif- 
ferent. In  each  case.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  my  former  col- 
leagues in  the  business  world  to  ask 
themselves  one  fundamental  question: 
Are  Imports  only  an  excuse  for  your 
other  real  economic  problems? 

I  have  described  why  the  present  re- 
strictive trade  movement  seems  to  me  to 
be  unique  in  terms  of  the  history  of  U.S. 
commercial  policy.  I  have  described  why 
the  national  interest  is  at  stake.  I  have 
described  why  the  consumer  Interest  is 
paramount. 

There  are  still  other  Implications  that 
I  must  emphasize. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  OBJECTIVES  ENDANGEHED 

A  critical  aspect  of  the  enactment  of 
these  measures  would  be  their  effect  on 
our  foreign  policy. 

At  the  moment  we  are  fighting  a  diffi- 
cult and  costly  war.  There  are  aspects 
of  this  involvement  about  which  many 
Americans  have  profound  doubts.  But  an 
important  element  of  our  policy  is  to 
maintain  all  possible  support  for  our  po- 
sition In  "Vietnam  by  the  world's  free 
nations. 

Australia.  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  the 
Republic  of  China  and  many  other  coun- 
tries have  made  contributions  of  men 
and  materials  to  support  this  cause. 
Leadership  in  countries  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  spite  of  potent  domestic  pressure, 
continue  to  accept  our  Involvement  in 
"Vietnam. 

But  how  long  could  we  expect  certain 
countries  whose  support  is  even  now  sub- 
ject to  internal  pressure  to  continue  to 
support  us  were  we  to  take  unilateral  ac- 
tion to  disrupt  their  economic  well- 
being? 

No  member  of  the  business,  labor,  or 
agricultural  communities  should  forget 
that  foreign  economic  policy  and  foreign 
policy  go  hand  in  hand.  The  objective  of 
each  policy  must  be  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  world  stability  and  prosperity. 
That  these  objectives  are  threatened  by 
the  pending  legislation  should  be  plain 
and  clear. 

THE   RESPONSIBILmES    OF  LEADERSHIP 

By  the  magnitude  of  Its  economic 
strength  the  United  States  dominates 


community  in  which  I  have  lived  and 
worked  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
willing  to  make  such  an  admission. 

As  a  former  industrialist  who  has 
faced  the  sometimes  crushing  problems 
of  stiff  import  competition  from  Japan 
and  Germany  particularly,  my  associates 
and  I  also  faced  the  decision :  should  we 
ask  for  protection  from  foreign  compe- 
tition or  fight  for  our  markets,  here  and 
abroad?  We  answered  that  question  and 
chose  the  marketplace.  The  results  over 
the  past  decade  illustrate  very  well  that 
such  a  decision  not  only  served  the 
Nation,  the  industry,  and  our  company, 
but  the  consumer  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  years  I  have 
testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  became  deeply  impressed 
with  certain  Members  of  Congress  who 
seemed  to  have  a  firm  grasp  upon  the 
economics  involved  in  trade,  recognizing 
that  trade  Is  a  two-way  street,  that  we 
cannot  send  our  ships  loaded  with  Amer- 
ican products  abroad  and  bring  them 
back  empty,  because  we  are  unwilling  to 
buy  from  abroad.  There  have  been  some 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have 
known  that  the  American  eagle  on  a  dol- 
lar could  really  be  a  homing  pigeon,  and 
that  there  Is  no  place  that  that  American 
dollar  can  ultimately  be  spent  rather 
than  back  here  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Two  Members  of  Congress  in  partic- 
ular have  been,  in  my  mind,  outstanding: 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Tom 
Curtis,  of  Missouri — a  scholar,  a  student, 
a  dedicated  disciple  of  good,  sound  eco- 
nomics and  sound  fiscal  policy,  a  prac- 
tical, hardheaded,  realistic  conservative 
who  seeks  to  conserve  what  he  believes 
Is  the  strength  of  American  enterprise  by 
speaking  on  behalf  of  this  country  a.s  a 
great  exporting  country  as  well  as  a  great 
importing  country,  fighting  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  fiscal  soundness  and  in- 
tegrity in  our  business  system  which  says. 
"We  believe  in  the  free  market" — has 
sought  to  protect  that  free  market  as  a 
public  office  holder. 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Senator  Jack  Javits. 
whose  voice  has  been  heard  through  the 
years  speaking  on  behalf  of  sound  fiscal 
policy.  He  is  generally  looked  upon  and 
regarded  as  a  liberal,  but  his  policies  as 
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a  businessman  I  know  to  be  in  the  essence 
of  conservatism,  seeking  to  conserve 
those  basic  factors  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  that  are  our  underlying  strength. 
The  strength  of  our  country  is  not  based 
upon  tariffs  or  barriers  that  exist  in  this 
country  or  any  other  country;  and  Sena- 
tor Javits  has  been  realistic  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  strength  of  this  country 
is  in  the  freedom  of  its  economy;  and  he 
believes  in  freedom  of  economy  in  all 
countries,  to  strengthen  and  maintain 
the  free  world. 

The  efforts  and  achievements  of  five 
administrations  in  this  field  of  foreign 
economic  trade  policy  are  threatened. 
They  must  be  defended.  This  is  the 
immediate  battle.  And  after  this  one  is 
fought  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  true  fiscal  causes  of  the  current  pro- 
tectionist campaign.  Imports  cannot  be 
an  excuse  for  failing  to  confront  the 
underlying  economic  problems  before  us, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  personally,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  for  his  kind  words  about 
me  He  is  gracious  and  generous,  and  I 
appreciate  his  statement  very  much.  As 
befits  a  friend,  perhaps  he  overstates  my 
role,  but  nevertheless  I  appreciate  his 
comments  greatly.  I  know  that  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Curtis — also  a  ver>-  good 
friend  of  mine  and  Senator  Percy's,  who 
serves  with  us  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee — would  want  me  to  express 
appreciation  In  his  behalf  also. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  situation,  I 
know  of  no  greater  ally  in  this  struggle — 
which  is  a  very  difficult  one  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  wage — than  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  He  comes  fresh 
from  the  business  world,  and  practices 
what  he  preaches.  When  he  was  a  busi- 
nessman, he  came  here  repeatedly  op- 
posing protectionists  policies,  which 
would  theoretically  have  helped  Bell  & 
Howell,  his  company — because  he  was 
sure  that  In  the  final  analysis  they  would 
not:  and  his  belief  has  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect. This  Is  an  Important  lesson  for  all 
American  business  leaders. 

We  circularized  a  great  part  of  Ameri- 
can business  in  connection  with  our 
hearings  on  these  matters  before  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance,  and  received  a 
great  many  telegrams  and  other  re- 
sponses from  business  supporting  the 
position  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
have  taken.  Quite  apart  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
in  a  separate  place  in  the  Record,  to  fol- 
low his  remarks  and  this  colloquy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  telegrams  and 
letters  from  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  from  the  executive 
rtce  president  for  international  banking 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  from  the  chair- 
man and  president  of  International 
Packers,  Limited;  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Winton  Co.;  from  the  president  of 
Xerox  Corp.;  from  president  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.;  from  the  president  of 
the  United  Aircraft  Corp. ;  from  the  vice 
president  of  Honeywell;  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  Gil- 
lette Co.;  from  the  president  of  Motorola 
Co.;  the  telegram  of  the  U.S.  Council  of 


the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  Chairman  Long  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  wires  from  other  companies 
and  representatives  having  the  same 
position,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  some  samples  which  I  shall 
introduce  of  an  enormous  body  of  edi- 
torial comment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  Now,  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  direct  comment  upon  the  Sen- 
ator's position,  I  think  that  it  should  be 
made  known  to  the  country  that  the  peo- 
ple who  take  the  position  Senator  Percy 
and  I  take  and  Representative  Tom  Cur- 
tis takes,  are  looking,  to  the  interests  of 
our  whole  Nation,  and  are  really  seeking 
to  achieve  what  is  in  the  best  hardheaded 
financial  interests  of  our  Nation,  rather 
than  adopting  some  eleemosjTiary  or 
charitable  point  of  view  that  we  want  to 
build  up  other  nations — a  position  which 
I  would  not  take,  nor  would  Senator 
Percy.  I  am  sure. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  a  specific  ques- 
tion. I  note  with  great  interest  a  sen- 
tence at  page  10  of  his  prepared  remarks, 
which  reads: 

After  35  years  of  progress,  to  regress  to  uni- 
lateral action  would  be  an  admission  of  de- 
feat by  American  business. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
view  as  to  whether  that  statement  could 
not  be  amended  to  read  that  American 
business  would,  if  a  protectionist  policy 
were  adopted  in  this  country,  lose  enor- 
mous sources  of  income,  enormous 
sources  of  profit,  and  enormous  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  advancement, 
and  future  investment? 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  certainlj- 
would  accept  that  amendment.  There  is 
no  question  the  losses  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  would  certainly  occur.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  expand  on 
that  sentence.  First  of  all.  it  would  be  an 
admission  by  Congress,  if  we  were  to 
agree  to  the  array  of  quotas  being  re- 
quested, that  this  is  not  a  consumer's 
economy,  but  a  producer's  economy,  and 
that  our  job  is  to  protect  the  producer 
and  not  to  protect  the  consumer. 

If  that  is  true,  then  I  have  lived  my 
whole  business  life  wrong.  I  have  always 
envisioned  my  responsibility  as  a  busi- 
nessman as  being  to  serve  the  Interest 
of  this  country  and  put  my  company  be- 
hind the  country  and  adhere  to  a  po- 
sition that  is  best  economicallj'  as  well 
as  politically  for  the  country  and  for  the 
consumer. 

It  would  be  a  defeat  if  we  were  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  what  I  feel  are  the 
tremendous  advantages  we  would  have 
in  new  ideas  and  new  products  coining 
from  abroad. 

Consider  the  automobile  industry. 
That  is  one  industry  that  has  grown 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  because  of 
its  advocating  freer  trade.  They  have  In 
good  conscience  advocated  such  a  posi- 
tion because  it  is  good  for  their  industry 
and  for  the  country. 

They  do  not  necessarily  like  all  the 
competition  coming  in  from  Germany 
and  Japan.  No  businessman  seeks  com- 
petition. But  they  have  all  admitted 
that  this  kind  of  competition — small  cars 
and  new  features  built  into  them — has 


been  a  stimulant  to  their  own  design 
departments.  They  have  also  recognized 
that  when  our  supplies  were  shut  down 
at  a  time  of  steel  strikes,  they  could  not 
have  continued  to  keep  going  without 
the  import  of  steel  from  abroad.  And, 
I  might  add.  it  is  partly  as  a  result  of 
shutdowns  in  the  steel  industry,  that 
there  has  been  brought  about  a  reliance 
by  industry  on  imported  steel. 

They  recognize  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  imports  of  other  products  and 
other  materials.  There  has  been  the 
development  of  the  use  of  fibers  and 
aluminum  so  that  they  might  have  sub- 
stitute materials  for  the  automobile 
industry 

It  would  be  a  tragic  defeat  for  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  countr>' 
if  we  were  to  slide  behind  a  wall  of 
protectionism. 

We  know  that  foreign  countries  are 
more  ingenious  in  finding  ways  to  in- 
hibit trade  The  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  better  than  anybody  else  that 
foreign  countries  are  most  ingenious, 
and  have  imposed  on  American  industry 
quotas,  embargoes,  hidden  types  of  taxes, 
variable  import  levies,  and  certain  tax 
policies  which  have  discriminated  against 
us. 

We  have  the  job  of  fighting  to  remove 
these  hidden  barriers.  What  chance 
would  we  have  if  we  were  to  accept  de- 
feat in  this  area  and  hide  behind  the 
protectionist  wall  and  then  try  to  re- 
move the  other  barriers  discriminating 
against  American  products? 

It  would  be  a  tragic  defeat  to  take  this 
backward  step  and  revise  a  policy  which 
has  experienced  35  years  of  forward 
momentum. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  gather  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  urging  a  complete  removal  of 
the  U.S.  tariff  structure  insofar  as  we  do 
retain  tariffs  and  do  have  the  Tariff 
Commission  hearings  relating  to  findings 
of  fact  or  serious  injury,  the  national 
defense  safeguards,  and  the  other  safe- 
guards in  our  law  through  which  we  have 
made  enormous  progress  as  evidenced 
from  the  Kennedy  round  and  the  general 
reduction  of  tariffs  in  the  world. 

The  Senator  is  not  trying  to  make  a 
case  for  the  complete  dismantling  of 
that  structure? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Certainly  not.  That  is 
why  I  used  the  words  "freer  trade"  in- 
stead of  "free  trade,"  The  world  is  not 
ready  to  accept  free  trade,  and  neither 
are  we.  There  are  provisions  in  the  law 
to  provide  protection  for  hardship  cases. 
But  here  we  have  had  a  wave  of  re- 
quested restrictions  which,  if  all  the  bills 
were  enacted  into  law,  would  restrict 
imports  to  the  extent  of  half  of  the  im- 
ports into  the  country. 

We  are  trying  to  work  within  that 
framework  and  not  trj-  to  impose  an  im- 
possible structure  for  us  to  work  under 
In  the  future, 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  the  United  States  runs  a 
substantially  affirmative  trade  balance. 
We  export  merchandise  which  exceeds 
in  value  the  merchandise  that  we  import 
by  between  $4  and  $5  billion  a  year. 

Does  the  Senator  regard  it  as  a  fair 
stat-ement  to  say  also  that  we  do  run — 
as  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  we  all 
know — a    very    affirmative    balance    in 
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tenns  of  the  return  on  our  Investments 
abroad — roughly  in  the  area  of  $5  billion 
to  $8  billion  a  year.  And  does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  pattern  of  such  investments 
would  be  materially  and  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  protectionist  position  which 
the  United  States  would  assume  if  it 
were  to  adopt  a  quota  system  such  as  we 
have  discussed? 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  little  doubt  of 
that.  Our  favorable  balance  of  trade 
amounts  to  almost  $4  billion  at  this  time, 
and  our  balance  of  payments  is  highly 
dependent  upon  this  favorable  balance 
of  trade. 

If  I  may  give  the  Senator  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  would  happen,  I  had  a  con- 
versation a  few  evenings  ago  with  an  Am- 
bassador from  a  country  that  is  vltaJ  in 
their  relationship  to  the  United  States. 
We  are  highly  dependent  upon  them  for 
certain  products. 

This  Ambassador  indicated  to  me  that 
his  country  had  an  unfavorable  balance 
amounting  to  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  trade  with  the  United 
States — they  buy  them  from  us  then  we 
sell  to  them. 

He  said  that  we  would  within  30  days 
turn  the  screws  on  that  and  shut  us  off. 
He  further  said  that  they  hold  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  which  they  have 
the  right  to  turn  in  for  gold.  And  he  said; 
"Even  though  we  are  friends  of  the 
United  States,  if  your  country  does  that 
to  us,  we  will  show  you  the  economic 
power  we  have  to  retaliate.  We  will  em- 
barrass the  U.S.  Treasury  by  demanding 
gold  for  the  dollars  we  hold  now." 

The  whole  rippling  effect  would  spread 
across  this  country.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  would  be  retaliated  against,  and 
the  favorable  balance  of  trade  we  now 
enjoy  would  very  quickly  and  seriously 
be  eroded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor. I  gather,  would  favor  any  kind  of 
enlightened  reform — and  I  think  some 
reform  is  necessary — of  the  trade  ad- 
justment provision  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  so  that  anyone  who  is  really 
harmed  could,  more  feasibly  than  possi- 
ble under  the  present  statute,  get  some 
relief  and  compensation. 

The  present  law  is  quite  restrictive  on 
that  score.  I  have  urged — and  I  hope  very 
much  the  Senator  can  give  this  some 
consideration — the  Finance  Committee 
in  dealing  with  the  whole  question  to 
liberalize  the  adjustment  assistance 
aspect  of  the  present  law. 

How  would  the  Senator  feel  about 
that? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  this 
spring  specifically  to  the  point  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  31, 1867. 

Hon.  W.  WILLAKD  WlBTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washinffton.D.C. 

DsAR  MX.  Skcbetaxt:  It  1b  my  understand- 
ing that  In  testimony  before  tbe  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  Automotive  Parta 


Trade  Act  of  1965,  you  Indicated  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  considering  submitting  a 
bill  to  Congress  revising  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Trade  Ebtpanslon 
Act  of  1962. 

As  you  know,  the  adjustment  assistance 
program  has  been  virtually  Inoperative 
since  its  Inception.  At  the  same  time,  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Automotive  Parts  Trade  Act  Included  criteria 
for  eligibility  that  are  much  more  generous 
than  provided  under  the  Trade  Expmnslon 
Act.  I  believe  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
certified  an  eligible  seven  groups  of  workers 
to  date,  that  one  application  has  been  denied, 
and  that  six  are  still  pending. 

The  special  treatment  granted  under  the 
Automotive  Parts  Trade  Act  seems  to  me 
highly  Inequitable,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Administration  would  send  a  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress liberalizing  the  adjustment  features  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  at  the  earliest  {>ob- 
slble  time.  The  completion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  lends  particular  urgency  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  tentatively  agreed  on  a  draft  bill. 
I  would  appreciate  very  much  knowing 
whether  this  Is  the  case,  and,  if  so,  when  we 
can  expect  the  bill  to  be  sent  up. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Pehcy, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  no  question  that 
industries  and  workers  damaged  by  im- 
ports from  past  tariff  reductions,  as  well 
as  those  under  the  Kennedy  round,  will 
require  some  form  of  adjustment  aid. 
We  have  accepted  this  as  a  matter  of 
principle  In  Congress,  though  I  feel  that 
we  must  take  care  to  Integrate  closely 
such  measures  for  trade  adjustment  with 
other  measures  that  we  have  in  the  laws 
to  help  workers  adjust  to  continually 
changing  economic  conditions. 

When  I  worked  for  the  1962  enact- 
ment of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  I  dis- 
cussed with  President  Kennedy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  my  feelings  that  industry  would 
need  support  and  help  in  this  area  just  as 
employees  who  might  be  adversely  af- 
fected require  adjustment. 

I  wholeheartedly  supported  this 
aspect,  and  I  have  asked  the  adminis- 
tration whether  they  are  fully  imple- 
menting and  using  the  powers  available 
to  them  imder  this  law  to  provide  for  as- 
sistance to  companies  that  are  more  ad- 
versely affected  by  imports  than  others. 
There  was  never  a  law  to  provide  for 
help  for  a  company  that  was  manufac- 
turing Iceboxes  and  was  put  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  the  technological  devel- 
opment of  electrical  refrigerators.  That 
problem  went  through  the  normal  course 
of  adjustment. 

I  hope  that  American  industry  and  la- 
bor unions  will  not  abuse  the  privilege 
of  Congress  as  written  into  this  act. 
However,  there  has  been  a  wise  provi- 
sion incorporated  in  the  law.  If  the  pro- 
vision is  wisely  administered.  The  point 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Yoi-k  Is  well  taken.  We  must  up- 
date and  liberalize  this  assistance  as  we 
continue  to  update  and  liberalize  our 
trade  policies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  of  the  Senator:  Many  nettling 
nontarlfl  barriers  to  trade  continue  In 
effect  tn  certain  countries  which  are  Im- 
portant trading  partners  for  us.  There 
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are  road  taxes,  for  example,  which  are 
expressly  operated  so  that  they  actually 
discriminate  against  American  automo- 
bile exports.  Will  the  Senator  give  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  believes  we  can 
do  more  or  less  in  dealing  with  those 
nontariff  barriers  by  legislating  in  these 
quotas.  Or,  does  he  believe  it  is  likely  to 
work  In  reverse,  and  if  we  put  these  quo- 
tas  into  effect,  we  will  find  it  even  more 
difficult  and  we  will  get  many  more 
tariff  barriers  than  we  now  have? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  we  put  these  quotas 
on  the  variety  of  products  such  as  has 
now  been  proposed — from  steel  to  straw- 
berries, from  zinc  to  mink — I  would  say 
that  not  only  would  we  be  hypocrites  to 
the  world,  but  also,  we  would  have  de- 
stroyed evei-y  possibility  that  this  adniin- 
Istratlon  has  in  the  hard  bargaining  that 
it  is  carrying  on,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Ambassador  Roth,  with  a  firm 
policy  supported  by  the  President  and 
by  ever>-  Cabinet  officer — we  would  have 
destroyed  their  ability  to  remove  the  re- 
maining barriers  which  exist  against 
American  exports. 

Certainly,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  that  in 
his  own  State,  in  manufactured  products 
worth  1,807,000,000  was  exported  in 
1966,  which  is  a  29-percent  Increase  over 
1963  and  substantially  more  than  that 
over  previous  years.  So  there  is  a  genera! 
trend  upward. 

Employment  in  New  York  State  and 
In  virtually  every  State  In  the  Union  is 
dependent  upon  our  ability  to  keep  ex- 
ports flowing  abroad.  The  removal  of  the 
remaining  hidden  restrictions  Is  the  most 
important  single  function  this  admin- 
istration can  now  perform  in  the  bar- 
gaining process.  We,  In  Congress,  would 
be  responsible  for  destroying  the  bar- 
gaining power  to  open  up  the  trade  lanes 
of  the  world  to  American  products  If  we 
imposed  this  array  of  tariff  quotas  and 
restrictions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  leads  me  to  my  last 
question:  How  would  the  Senator  read 
such  action,  which  would  be  widely  in- 
terpreted in  the  world  as  protectionist  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  posture  generally?  Does 
he  believe  that  the  world  would  take  this 
as  a  signal  of  an  enormous  reversal  in 
American  policy  of  withdrawal  from  the 
world,  an  insulated  fortress  America? 
Does  he  believe  that  such  action  could 
have  enormously  portentous  conse- 
quences In  terms  of  the  adherence  of 
various  nations  to  the  Soviet  bloc  rather 
than  to  the  free  world.  It  still  being  a 
fact,  notwithstanding  all  our  troubles, 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  man- 
kind— not  only  In  resources  but  also  in 
territory.  In  population,  and  In  produc- 
tion— is  still  ranged  on  the  side  of  what 
is  called  the  free  world? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing that  would  cause  greater  joy  in 
the  Kremlin  or  In  Peking  or  in  Havana 
than  a  policy  of  restrictive  quotas  on 
products  coming  from  abroad,  to  stop 
the  flow  of  two-way  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  nations  all  over  the 
world  with  which  it  now  deals. 

Through  the  centuries,  political 
friendships  have  tended  to  follow  the 
trade  lanes;  and  the  great  strength  of 
this  country  lies  in  the  economic  strength 
we  have.  This  economic  strength  in  the 
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free  enterprise  system  has  made  this. 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  has  made  us  the 
wealthiest  people  on  earth,  and  has  en- 
abled us  to  be  the  most  generous  people 
on  earth. 

But  we  would  be  saying  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  this  great,  powerful  enter- 
prise and  these  powerful  companies 
which  are  here  clamoring  for  quota  pro- 
tection now  no  longer  have  faith,  no 
longer  are  leading  from  courage,  but  are 
leading  from  fear — fearful  that  they 
cannot  trade  economically  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  fearful  that  we  cannot  sur- 
vive on  the  battlefield  of  trade,  which 
has  been  the  century-long  battlefield  In 
which  we  have  invariably  been  success- 
ful, effectively  made  friends  throughout 
the  world  and  benefited  our  own  people, 
as  well  as  people  of  other  countries. 

What  are  we  saying  to  the  world — that 
we  will  aid  you,  we  will  give  you  gifts, 
but  we  will  not  trade  with  you?  The 
very  countries  we  are  now  assisting 
through  our  foreign  aid  program  are  the 
ones  v\'hose  economic  development  de- 
pends most  on  the  ability  to  wean  them- 
.selves  from  aid  by  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Those  would  be  the  countries  we 
would  be  affecting  most  adversely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  given  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  demonstrations  in  his  career  as 
to  why  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
sent  him  to  Congress  as  their  Senator: 
also,  in  my  judgment,  why  the  entire 
countrj'  is  glad  that  the  people  of  Illinois 
did. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
B^cHIB^r  I 

New  York,  N.T., 

October  20.  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  jAvrrs, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Waanington,  D.C.: 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  ardent 
opposition  to  the  ImjKirt  quota  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  minimum  of  restriction  be- 
ing Imposed  on  Imports  and  exports  as  a 
means  to  maximum  international  trade 
and  encouraging  good  will  and  understand- 
ing between  nations.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Jack  I.  Straus, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 

B.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

October  21, 1967. 
Hon  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

While  recognizing  that  foreign  countries 
continue  to  descrlmlnate  against  many  U.S. 
products  we  support  the  general  principle 
of  free  trade  as  essential  to  future  world 
trade  expansion  and  hence  your  general  posi- 
tion opposing  Import  quota  legislation  be- 
'cre  Congress. 

Roland  Piebotti, 
Executive     Vice     President,     Interna- 
tional   Banking,    Bank   of   America. 
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Chicago.  III., 
October  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  forthright  op- 
position to  pending  Import  quota  legislation 
both  in  your  effective  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  yesterday  and  in 
your  remarks  from  the  Senate  floor  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
more  Members  of  Congress  do  not  recognize 
as  you  do  that  the  foreign  trade  of  your  na- 
tion would  be  seriously  Jeopardized  if  the 
protectionist  principles  embodied  In  these 
quota  bills  were  allowed  to  prevail.  I  trust 
you  will  continue  to  be  a  leader  In  the  fight 
to  avoid  this  threatened  reversal  of  U.S. 
trade  policy,  the  inevitable  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  penalize  the  consumer  through 
higher  prices  and  to  ensure  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  other  countries. 

A.  Thomas  Taylor, 
Chairman  and  President, 
International  Packers,  Ltd. 


MnwNEAPOLis,  Minn., 

October  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Very  well  impressed  with  your  testimony 
before  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  restric- 
tive legislation.  If  such  legislation  were  en- 
acted we  would  start  turning  back  to  the 
Smoot  Hawley  days  of  retaliation  and  de- 
pression and  also  Increase  cost  of  living  in 
this  country.  Heartily  approve  your  position. 

With  best  wishes. 

DAVro  J.  WlNTON, 

Chairtnan,  the  Winton  Co. 

ROCHESTEH.  N.Y., 

October  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  endorse  your  testimony  Oct.  19 
before  Senate  Finance  Committee  concern- 
ing Impwrt  quota  legislation.  We  hope  these 
enlightened  views  prevail. 

Joseph  C.  Wilson, 
President,  Xerox  Corp. 

San  Francisco.  Calit., 

October  32, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  pKJSltlon  you  took  before 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Import  quota 
legislation. 

Q.  H.  Gallawat, 
President,    Crown    Zellerbach    Interna- 
tional, Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

October  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

Have  been  informed  of  your  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  oppos- 
ing Impwrt  quota  legislation.  This  is  to  let 
you  know  that  I  strongly  support  your  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  and  appreciate  your  will- 
ingness to  testify  in  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

E.  W.  Spencer, 
Member,  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy,  Vice  President,  Honeywell,  Inc. 

East  Hartford,  Conn., 

October  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  BuildiTig, 
Washington,  DC: 

Wish  to  voice  strong  agreement  with  your 
testimony  before  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


Completely  concur  in  your  opposition  to  any 
profMDsed  bills  establishing  import  quotas. 
Such  legislation  would  lead  to  retaliation  by 
nations  comprising  our  ejqxsrt  market.  Any 
retaliatory  action  could  Jeopardize  the  pres- 
ent one  hundred  million  dollar  annual  export 
business  volume  of  this  corporation  and  thus 
adversely  affect  the  economic  level  of  not 
only  our  immediate  locale  in  Florida  and 
Connecticut  but  also  of  the  whole  New  Eng- 
land area  In  which  we  are  largest  single 
employer. 

W.  P.  GWINN, 

President,  United  Aircraft  Corp. 

Tobacco  Associates,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  October  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  heartily  applaud  and 
commend  you  for  your  strong  opposition  to 
Import  quota  legislation  as  set  forth  in  yoxir 
testimony  yesterday  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Tobacco  is  extremely  sensitive  to  any  re- 
striction on  Imports  as  our  exports  account 
for  a  sizable  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
of  tobacco  grown  in  this  country.  In  the 
case  of  flue-cured  which  accounts  for  about 
half  of  our  total  production,  exports  run 
from  30  to  40  percent  annually  and  are  thus 
of  vital  importance  to  growers  of  this  type 
In  Virginia,  the  Carollnas,  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

Attached   Is  a   statement  which  we   filed 
with  the  committee  on  October  18th. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jno.  D.  Palmer, 

President. 


Statement  of  John  D.  Palmer,  President, 
Tobaoco  Associate.?.  Inc.  to  Committee  on 
Finance  in  the  Matter  of  Import  Qttota 
Legislation,  October   18.   1967 

For  more  than  three  centuries  and  without 
Interruption,  exports  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco from  this  country  have  played  a  lead- 
ing and  vital  role  In  the  wellbeing  of  our 
economy.  These  are  the  facts  as  of  today: 

1.  Exports  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  exceeded  700  million  pounds,  farm  weight, 
with  a  value  of  $505  million. 

2.  Of  that  value,  79%  represented  cash 
sales  and  thus  contributed  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion to  our  balance  of  payments. 

3.  Of  the  shipped  weight,  more  than  31% 
went  to  the  European   C-ommon  Market. 

America  experts  because  it  imports — ex- 
ports tobacco  and  all  the  other  commodities 
and  products  that  add  up  to  the  $29.4  billion 
in  calendar  1966.  In  the  hands  of  Congress, 
or  about  to  be  introduced,  are  proposals  that 
would  build  a  wall  against  Imports.  That 
same  wall  would  even  more  effectively  shut 
off  our  trade  overseas. 

As  far  as  tobacco  itself  is  involved,  here 
are  the  cold  facts  with  respect  to  one  area 
alone,  the  Eiiropean  Common  Market  which, 
as  noted  above,  takes  nearly  a  third  of  our 
exports.  Before  the  Council  of  Ministers  to- 
day are  proposals  by  the  Common  Market 
Commission  for  an  agricultural  pohcy  cov- 
ering tobacco.  In  substance,  that  proposal 
would  encourage  Increased  production  in 
the  Community  by  high  price  support  pay- 
ments; and,  when  supplies  of  such  tobacco 
reached  surplus  levels.  Imports  would  be  re- 
duced or  cut  off  entirely  under  an  import 
licensing  system.  Today,  tobacco  manufac- 
turers in  the  Commtinity  are  entirely  at 
liberty  to  buy  from  third  countries  free  of 
any  form  of  restriction  either  as  to  quanti- 
ties or  values.  Carried  to  the  extreme,  the 
Commission  proposal  could  mean  the  loss  of 
a  market  worth  far  in  excess  of  $100  million 
annually  to  the  American  farmer.  Thus  far, 
the  Council  has  not  accepted  the  proposal, 
but  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  restrictions 
by  the  Congress  on  Imports  would  provide 
both  a  reason  and  an  excuse  to  make  it  op- 
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eratlve  By  extension,  retaliatory  action  In 
one  form  or  another  would  Inevitably  occur 
in  all  other  major  markets  overseas. 

Let  there  also  be  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
While  America  Is  still  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  tobacco,  the  world  Is  not — I 
repeat  not — dependent  upon  our  crop.  In 
every  part  of  the  gloDe — In  South  America. 
Africa.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Far  East — 
production  h.^s  been  expanded  enormously. 
In  flue-cured,  the  principal  component  of 
cigarettes,  production  abroad  has  splraled 
from  less  than  500  million  pounds  annually 
prior  to  World  War  II  to  five  times  that  figure 
In  1966.  It  can  easily  and  quickly  expand 
to  the  point  that  American  tobacco  will  no 
longer  be  needed  Mark  you  well  that  the 
tobacco  industries  of  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  our  second  and  third  largest  cus- 
tomers today,  were  without  our  product  all 
during  the  war  years.  It  took  a  monumental 
effort  to  rebuild  both  markets.  Unwise,  un- 
necessary and  unrealistic  tarlflf  walls  on  our 
part  win  cause  them  only  superficial,  tem- 
porary Inconvenience  For  the  American 
farmer,  the  result  could  be  Irreparable  dam- 
age. 


October  26,  1967 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  19. 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S    Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washi7jgton,  DC: 

I  fully  endorsed  what  you  said  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  October  19th. 
Enactment  of  Import  restriction  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  would  severely  damage  our 
trade  achievement  and  the  total  national 
Interest.  Reports  that  the  bill  stand  fair 
chance  of  being  passed  have  all  ready  brought 
discredit  to  U.S.  policy,  credltabilitv  and  to 
the  Congress  itself.  I  urge  you  to  continue 
your  effort  to  save  the  Senate  from  the  falling 
of  some  of  its  own  members. 

Carl  J.  Gilbert, 
Executive  Committee.  Gillette  Co. 

U.S.  CotJNciL  Registers  Opposition  to  Im- 
port Quotas  Legislation 

New  York.  October  18  —The  United  States 
Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  today  s.?r.t  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  Council  statement  was  directed  to 
hearings  currently  being  held  bv  the  Finance 
Committee  on  several  bills  to  impose  import 
quotas  on  various  commodities. 

Representing  some  300  major  American 
companies  engaged  in  International  busi- 
ness, the  Council  statement  strongly  opposed 
enactment  of  these  bills. 

telegram  from  the  executive  committee  to 

senator    RrSSELL    B      LONG.    CH.MRMAN,    SEN- 
ATE   COM.MITTEE    FOR    FINANCE 

"U.S.  Council  of  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  strongly  opposed  to  Import 
quota  legislation  now  before  your  commit- 
tee. At  deliberations  today  undersigned 
members  executive  committee  unanimously 
agreed  this  legislation  could  serve  only  to 
reverse  thirty  years  trade  policy  progress. 
Our  country  now  stands  to  lose  incalculable 
benefits  of  enlightened  bi-partisan  efforts 
to  modernize  world's  commercial  structure. 
Imposition  of  quotas  will  lead  to  retaliation 
from  other  countries.  They  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  follow  our  example  with  world. 
wide  restrictive  chain  reaction  bound  to  re- 
sult. This  neither  U.S.  nor  world  can  aJTord 
Export  earnings  vital  to  balance  of  payments 
would  be  In  Jeopardy.  Higher  costs  Induced 
by  quotas  would  add  to  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. The  sacrifice  of  Jobs  generated  by  trade 
would  deepen  unemployment  problems 
Damaging  effect  of  proposed  quotas  on  over- 
all policy  poeltlon  would  be  enormous.  In 
terms  of  our  national  Interest  dangers  are 


overwhelming.  Major  U.S.  stake  In  world 
production  structure  would  be  Imperiled.  We 
have  consistently  urged  upon  other  nations 
the  benefits  of  free  competition.  We  must 
practice  It  ourselves. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee:  James 
A.  Linen,  Time,  Inc.:  William  Blackle. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.;  Max  E.  Gevers, 
Bankers  Trust  Co.;  Patrick  E.  Hag- 
gerty.  Texas  Instrument,  Inc.;  H.  J. 
Heinz  II,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Co.;  Walter 
Hochschlld,  American  Metal  Climax. 
Inc.;  Amory  Houghton.  Corning  Glass 
Works;  Antonle  T.  Knoppers.  Merck 
Sharp  &  Dohme  International;  Warren 
Lee  Plerson,  All  American  Cable  & 
Radio,  Inc.;  Philip  D.  Reed,  Former 
Chairman,  General  Electric  Co.;  Ralph 
T.  Reed,  Former  Chairman.  American 
Express;  Hoyt  P.  Steele,  General  Elec- 
tric Co.;  Arthur  K.  Watson.  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.;  Leo  D. 
Welch.  Former  Chairman,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (N.J.);  Walter  Wrlston,  First 
National  City  Bank;  U.S.  Council, 
Christopher  H.  PhUllps.  President. 

Motorola  Inc., 
October  17.  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  On  September  29, 
1967.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  (D..  La.) ,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  an- 
nounced that  the  Committee  would  hold 
three  days  of  public  hearings  beginning  Oc- 
tober 18  on  varioiLs  proposals  to  Impose  Im- 
port quotas  on  specified  commodities.  Among 
the  commodities  on  which  Chairman  Long  in- 
dicated testimony  would  be  taken  were  oil, 
meat,  lead  and  zinc,  textiles,  steel  and  dairy 
products.  An  article  on  page  3  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  October  11.  1967.  also  men- 
tions electronic  products.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  advise  you  of  Motorola's  strong 
opposition  to  Import  quotas  on  electronic 
products. 

In  view  of  our  plant  at  Arcade.  New  York, 
you  might  think  we  favor  Import  quotas  to 
gain  protection  from  foreign  firms  whose 
wage  costs  are  lower.  On  the  contrary,  we 
feel  that  our  long  run  national  Interest  is 
best  preserved  by  less  restrictive  Interna- 
tional trade.  Our  experience  as  an  Importer 
indicates  to  us  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  administer  im- 
port quotas  in  an  Industry  with  such  a  wide 
variety  of  products.  We  also  export  many 
products  made  In  the  United  States,  and  we 
fear  that  American  Import  quotas  would 
quickly  bring  retaliation  abroad.  In  the 
United  States  consumers  would  be  paying 
higher  prices  If  we  had  Import  quotas.  Infla- 
tion Is  already  very  much  with  us,  even  with- 
out fresh  trade  restraints  to  accentuate  It. 
For  these  reasons  we  hope  you  will  oppose 
any  attempt  to  put  Import  quotas  on  elec- 
tronic products. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Motorola  Inc., 
Lewis   D.    Spencer. 

Vice  President. 

Rochester,  NY., 

October  23,  1967. 
Hon  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Rochester-Monroe  County  port  authority 
is  strongly  opposed  to  Import  quota  bills 
now  being  considered.  Enactment  of  these 
bills  would  result  In  punitive  restrictions 
against  U.S.  export  sale  and  bring  serious 
description  If  not  strangulation  of  foreign 
trade.  We  respectfully  urge  y-our  opposition 
to  these  measures. 

Arnold  B.  Morrison. 

Chairm.an. 


Cleveland.  Ohio, 

October  19. 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Finance  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C: 

The  following  port  members  of  the  coun- 
ell  of  Lake  Erie  ports  strongly  oppose  pend- 
ing bill  to  impose  Import  quotas  and  re- 
strictions on  selected  products  as  an  Im. 
mediate  Incentive  to  sharp  retaliation  by 
foreign  governments  and  thus  an  Imminent 
threat  to  all  people  engaged  In  anv  aspect 
of  world  trade.  Congress  should  know  that 
this  country  Is  the  world's  leading  e.xporter 
In  spite  of  high  wages  and  that  tml^ersallT 
It  Is  modern  machinery  and  advanced 
methods  rather  than  hourly  rates  which  de- 
termine whether  domestic  Industry  is  com- 
petltlve  in  the  world  market.  Proponents  of 
restrictions  need  better  management  not  ad- 
ditional protection  ports.  Joining  In  tiiis  mes- 
sage are  Ashtabula,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Erie.  Falrpcrt  Harbor,  Lcrain  and 
Toledo. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Arthur  W.  Todd. 
Secretary.  Lincoln  Electn.^  Co. 

United  States  Warned  of  Reprisais  bt 

Com  Mart 

(By  Gordon  L.  Well) 

Brussels,  October  13. — The  Common  Mar- 
ket has  given  the  United  States  a  thinly 
veiled  warning  that  It  will  retaliate  if  pro- 
tectionist legislation  supported  by  members 
of  congress  Is  enacted. 

The  six  member  countries  submitted  iden- 
tical notes  to  the  State  Department  Thurs- 
day, complaining  against  "protectionist  ten- 
dencies" that  may  "compromise"  the  results 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations. 
The  Kennedy  Round,  begun  during  President 
John  F.  Kennedy's  administration  and  con- 
cluded last  June,  yielded  an  agreement  w 
lower  tariffs  around  the  world. 

[In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
said  It  Is  "deeply  concerned"  about  the  trade 
bills  that  may  be  filed  in  Congress,  United 
Press  International  reported. 

JOHNSON  remarks 

(Spokesman  Robert  J.  McClosky  called  at- 
tention to  remarks  made  Thursday  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  said  he  believed  promot- 
ing the  expansion  of  world  trade  Is  In  Amer- 
ica's self-interest. 

(McClosky  said  the  State  Department's 
position  would  be  presented  more  fully  at 
hearings  next  week  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  ( 

.M  the  same  time  the  notes  were  sent,  the 
European  Community  Commission,  the  Inde- 
pendent executive  arm  of  the  Common  M.ir- 
ket.  began  studying  possible  retaliatory  meas- 
ures. Reprisals  by  the  Common  Market,  the 
World's  largest  trading  unit  and  a  major 
American  market,  could  wipe  out  many  of 
the  tariff  cuts  accepted  in  June. 

The  six  show  most  concern  over  proposals 
by  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.)  to  boost 
American  protection  on  textiles  and  watch 
movements.  The  Common  Market  believes 
that  U.S.  textile  Imports  might  be  cut  37 
per  cent  If  such  a  bill  Is  passed. 

Omnibus  import-quota  proposals  support- 
ed by  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R-Ill.)  also 
have  the  Six  worried.  And  they  have  drawn 
up  a  list  showing  that  specific  protectionist 
legislation  has  been  proposed  for  oil,  meat, 
mink  skins,  lead  and  zinc,  and  strawberries. 
Six  separate  notes — from  Prance.  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Lux- 
embourg, are  sent  when  the  Common  Market 
wants  to  give  maximum  weight  to  a  message 
The  Commission  Itself  could  have  protested 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Common  Market  notes  do  not  men- 
tion Individual  exports,  but  the  Commission 
Is  known  to  be  giving  top  priority  to  fore- 
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stalling  American  action  against  the  "dump- 
ing" of  European  canned  hams. 

Market  officials  say  privately  that  Ameri- 
can negotiators  in  the  Kennedy  round  knew 
of  European  supports  for  meat  exports  when 
they  agreed  to  cut  canned -ham  tariffs  30 
per  cent.  Many  reciprocal  reductions  were 
linked  to  that  agreement. 

The  Market  has  considerable  flexibility  In 
taking  retaliatory  action.  Legislatures  In  the 
six  countries  have  turned  over  most  com- 
merce powers  to  the  executive  branch,  which 
in  turn  has  vested  them  in  the  Common 
Market's  Council  of  Ministers.  Thus,  once  the 
Commission  made  a  proposal,  it  could  be 
enacted  without  lengthy  hearings. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  products  for  which 
Common  Market  protection  may  be  increased 
If  antidumping  action  Is  taken  against 
canned-ham  Imports.  In  the  Kennedy  round, 
the  Six  made  substantia!  cuts  in  their  duties 
on  high-quality  tob.iccos,  most  of  which 
come  from  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  legislation  to  be  before  Con- 
gress would  In  effect  revoke  current  Amerl- 
cin  practices  aimed  at  promoting  freer 
trade. 

A  bin  proposed  by  Sen.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  (R-Me).  for  example,  would  remove 
the  President's  power  to  determine  when  an 
Influx  of  foreign  goods  has  made  emergency 
protection  nece.=sary.  Sen.  Smith  would  sub- 
stitute automatic  measures  at  a  certain  level 
of  imports. 

Concern  that  American  protectionist  meas- 
ures were  Imminent  grew  when  the  Com- 
mon Market  learned  of  the  upcoming  Senate 
Finance  Committee  heirings.  The  committee 
chairman.  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  (D.-La.).  Is 
himself  the  author  of  at  least  one  bill,  and 
reports  reaching  Brussels  picture  most  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Senate  as  favoring  pro- 
tection. 

Latin     Americans     Lodge     Protest 
Latin  American  ambassadors  to  Washing- 
ton held  an  emergency  meeting  here  yester- 
day to  protest  bills  to  limit  imports  or  raise 
tariffs. 

They  said  any  protectionist  measure  would 
be  a  blow  to  Latin  countries'  efforts  to 
broaden  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
speed  their  economic  and  social  development 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  20.  1967] 

Japan.  United  .Stites   Approach   Battle  in 

Trade-Protection   Dispttte 

(By   Richard   Halloran) 

Tokyo.  October  19. — Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  on  the  verge  of  an  all-out  eco- 
nomic battle. 

The  Japanese  government,  business  com- 
munity, and  press  have  let  loose  a  salvo  at 
the  rising  protectionist  movement  in  the 
United  States.  It  came  partly  In  response  to 
American  demands  that  Japan  open  Its  econ- 
omv  to  foreign  private  Investment. 

Yomlurl  Shlmbun.  a  leading  dally,  summed 
up  the  Japanese  attitude  this  way:  "We 
must  be  prepared  for  the  worst  and  have 
countermeasures  ready  for  any  eventuality." 

(The  six  European  Common  countries 
have  formally  protested  the  protectionist 
proposals,  hinting  retaliation.  Australia  also 
has  protested,  and  Latin  American  and  other 
nations  have  protested  Informally.  ( 

The  Japanese  government  announced  yes- 
terday that  It  is  preparing  plans  to  reduce 
American  exports  to  Japan  by  almost  25  per 
cent  If  the  U.S.  Congress  passes  a  number  of 
bills  the  Japanese  consider  protectionist. 
Among  them  are  acts  that  would  restrict  im- 
ports of  textiles,  steel,  electronics,  rubber 
footwear. 

The  government  threatened  to  cut  Imports 
from  America  by  $600  million,  out  of  a  total 
sale  last  year  $2.6  billion.  The  Japanese  said 
they  would  buy  meat  from  Argentina,  wheat 
from  Canada  and  Australia,  rice  from  Korea 


and  Taiwan.  The  United  States  already  com- 
petes with  Communist  China  for  the  soy- 
beans. 

Japan  also  delivered  a  strongly  worded  note 
of  protest  to  the  U.S.  Government  this  week. 

The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  (MITI).  which  oversees  Japan's 
trade,  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge  will  be  Invited  to  Japan 
later  this  month  while  en  route  to  Korea  to 
be  Informed  of  their  thinking. 

Yomlurl  Shlmbun  this  morning  warned 
that,  as  a  retaliatory  measure.  Japan  also 
can  postpone  proposals  to  remove  stringent 
restrictions  against  foreign  investment  here. 

This  Is  likely  to  hit  a  very  sore  point  with 
internationally  minded  U.S.  businessmen. 
Americans  have  been  demanding  for  years. 
with  little  success,  that  Japan  allow  Ameri- 
can investments  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
U.S. -Japan  commercial  treaty. 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  said  here  recently  that  Japanese 
criticism  of  American  legislation  while  hold- 
ing back  on  Its  own  capital  liberalization  will 
Increase  U.S.  resistance. 

George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  was  more  blunt.  He  told  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen they  could  expect  greater  American 
resistance  to  their  exports  unless  they  opened 
up  their  markets  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

(The  Canadian  government's  "serious  con- 
cern" over  the  import  restriction  bills  before 
Congress  wls  voiced  in  a  note  to  the  State 
Department  delivered  Tuesday.  Gerald  War- 
ing reported  from  Ottawa. 

(The  note,  presented  in  parliament  Thurs- 
day, said  the  Imposition  of  restrictions  on 
imports  from  Canada  would  contravene  trade 
agreements  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  "and  would  raise  basic  questions  in 
f their)   trade  relations."! 

(Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Oct.  16,  1967] 

Pastures  for  the  Sacred  Cows 

It  Is  astonishing  to  find  how  many  peo- 
ple—including many  of  those  presumably 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  free  enterprise — 
are  bemused  these  days  with  such  phrases  as 
"status  quo"  and  "fixed  share  of  the  market.  ' 

American  law,  as  It  applies  to  American 
enterprise,  finds  both  phrases  abhorrent. 
They  have  been  long  regarded  in  this  country 
as  the  slogans  of  the  wickeder  European  car- 
tels of  old.  And  perhaps  for  a  reason.  When- 
ever two  or  more  competitors  agree  to  freeze 
their  prime  markets  and  minimize  future 
competition  between  them,  interlopers  with 
new  Ideas  are  kept  out,  prices  are  kept  up. 
technological  progress  sags  and  the  general 
economy  Is  made  to  suffer  in  the  interests 
of  greater  comfort  for  the  business  giants. 

But  If  the  status  quo  is  adjudged  to  be  a 
dangerous  kind  of  sacred  cow  for  business  to 
let  out  of  the  barn,  what  kind  of  cow  does 
It  become  when  brought  forth  by  govern- 
ments? .^nd  m  particular  by  the  United 
States  government? 

An  alarming  number  of  these  cows  are  now 
loose  on  the  landscape,  all  demanding  their 
"fixed  share"  of  the  pasture. 

They  crop  up  in  commodity  stabilization 
agreements.  In  Brazilian  efforts  to  freeze  the 
carriage  of  coffee  to  North  American  markets 
and  In  a  seemingly  ever-widening  range  of 
quotas  on  imports — all  of  them  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  everyone  should  keep 
what  he  has  now  and  that  all  others  are  out 
of  luck — a  proposition  that  also  has  an  al- 
most hypnotic  appeal  to  the  major  labor 
unions. 

The  biggest  drive  in  this  direction  in  re- 
cent history  Is  now  being  mounted  in  Wash- 
ington, where  it  Is  being  openly  said  that 
import  quotas  on  crude  oil,  and  on  cotton, 
wool  and  synthetic  fibers  are  not  enough. 

The  next  candidates  for  the  near  freeze  are 
cited  as  iron  and  steel  products,  glass,  foot- 
wear,   lead    and    zinc,    electronic    parts    and 


such.  Not  since  the  pohtlcal  logrolling  that 
produced  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  of  1930 
has  such  a  concerted  protectionist  drive  been 
organized.  And  to  make  It  all  the  more  in- 
triguing— there  are  signs  that  the  individual 
quotas  will  be  slipped  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity Bill  as  riders,  the  theory  being  that 
while  President  Johnson  would  probably  veto 
them  all  if  given  the  chance,  he  would  think 
twice  about  blocking  the  Social  Security 
changes  he  has  wanted  so  much. 

Now  it  can  be  argued,  of  cotirse.  that  tlie 
quotas  would  not  in  all  cases  have  to  be 
inflexible,  that  some  provision  can  be  (and 
in  practice,  has  been)  made  for  new  faces 
m  a  particular  market,  and  that  it  would  be 
simply  too  embarrassing  all  around  to  try, 
raising  tariffs  now  (in  lieu  of  quotas)  before*. 
the  ink  on  the  Kennedy  Round  Is  dry.  \ 

Perhaps  so.  but  no  matter  how  the  cloth   \ 
is  cut.  the  objective  of  all  these  maneuvers.    I 
Including  those  embedded  In  the  commodity    / 
stabilization  agreements,  is  maintenance  of  / 
a  rough  sort  of  status  quo  of  "fixed  share/ 
of  the  market"  system — the  very  system  that 
the   courts   consider  anathema   when   orga- 
nized within  the  United  States  by  private 
businesc. 

Nor  does  It  make  much  difference  that  the 
system  now  in  vogue  does  not  Involve  cartels 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  but  division  of 
a  market  by  groups  of  national  indvistrles 
or — to  put  it  another  way,  that  even  under  a 
quota  system  American  steel  Industries  would 
still  have  to  battle  each  other  for  the  U.S. 
market  and  foreign  steel  producers  would 
have  to  do  likewise. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  Import  quota  sys- 
tem is,  after  all,  to  dull  the  edge  of  competi- 
tion by  more  or  less  fixing  the  share  of  a 
particular  market  as  between  domestic  and 
foreign  sellers.  If  this  is  considered  a  "bad 
practice"  when  organized  by  a  group  of  com- 
panies on  their  own,  by  what  sort  of  medieval 
alchemy  does  it  suddenly  become  a  "good 
practice"  when  given  the  blessings  of  a  be- 
nevolent government? 

As  between  what  Congress  has  already 
sanctioned  in  the  way  of  share-of-the-mar- 
ket  Import  quotas  and  what  business  is  spe- 
cifically forbidden  to  do — is  there  really  such 
a  difference?  Neither  approach  is  going  to 
increase  anyone's  eflSciency,  further  techno- 
logical progress  or  cut  production  costs.  And 
a  government-imposed  quota  offers  no  more 
hope  of  lower  prices  than  an  Industrial  car- 
tel. Quite  the  contrary,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  workings  of  the  crude  oil  quotas  a  prime 
objective  of  these  devices  Is  to  raise  prices 
m  the  markets  of  the  countries  adopting 
them. 

We  don't  say  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
only  bad  actor  in  this  particular  picture. 
Far  from  It:  herds  of  sacred  cows  are  grazing 
in  many  foreign  grasslands.  We  do  regret  that 
the  one  nation  which  more  than  any  other 
has  shown  the  world  what  free  competition 
can  produce  in  the  way  of  economic  progress 
now  seems  in  danger  of  turning  its  head  in 
a  more  desolate  direction. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  16, 

1967] 

Keep  Trade  "Free" 

The  dangers,  the  disadvantages,  the  non- 
sense involved  In  btillding  a  system  of  na- 
tional trade  barriers  and  quota  systems  are 
e\'ldent  from  history:  Tariff  retaliation  by 
other  countries,  a  choldng  off  of  world  com- 
merce. International  antagonism,  a  decline 
in  Jobs. 

Yet  the  foolish  cry  for  protection  con- 
tinues, as  events  in  Washington  show  today. 

A  number  of  congressmen,  moved  by  in- 
dustry wailing,  are  talking  about  higher  trade 
barriers.  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  the 
Republican  leader,  would  have  the  Finance 
Committee  approve  lmp>ort  quota  systems  for 
a  variety  of  Items — oil.  lead,  zinc,  dairy 
products"  beef,  steel,  perhaps  even  electronics. 
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Sen.  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  thinlcs  the  U.S.  oil  Industry 
needs  more  trade  protection.  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  of  Indiana  Joins  Dirksen  In  advocat- 
ing protection  for  steel. 

These  men.  and  the  Industries  involved, 
take  short-sighted.  Ill-advised  positions.  As 
William  M.  Roth.  President  Johnson's  special 
trade  representative,  put  It  so  well: 

"If  anything  Is  done  by  Congress  on  this 
scale,  there  will  be  massive  retaliation  by 
other  countries  against"  many  major  U.S. 
exports  Mr  Roth  rightly  adds  that  the  scope 
of  the  planned  Senate  committee  action  "Is 
so  tremendous  It  would  completely  destroy 
our  trade  policy." 

Mr  Roth  hardly  had  uttered  his  state- 
ments before  his  fears  were  confirmed  by 
more  than  a  dozen  of  our  best  customers: 

The  six  nations  In  the  European  Common 
Market  sent  a  Joint  letter  to  the  State  De- 
partment broadly  hinting  at  the  retaliation 
Mr.  Roth  warned  about.  Latin-American  am- 
bassadors in  Washington  got  together  on  a 
similar  warning.  Such  retaliation  by  these 
countries  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to 
American  business. 

The  White  House  has  indicated  It  supports 
Mr.  Roth's  views  and  opposes  the  pending 
protectionist  proposals.  But  in  view  of  the 
growing  campaign,  the  President  himself 
would  do  well  to  speak  in  outright  and  com- 
plete opposition.  He  could  echo  Mr.  Roth's 
arguments  and  add  that  better  responses  to 
foreign  competition  are  more  vigorous  mar- 
keting policies  by  US.  corporations,  better 
management  and  more  rapid  modernization 
In  one  sense,  the  nation's  "free  trade"  ap- 
proach dates  to  Cordell  Hull  and  FYanklln 
Roosevelt.  But  In  a  broader  sense  such  a  pol- 
icy is  more  deeply  ingrained  in  our  society. 
For  It  w^s  Thomas  Jefferson  who  proclaimed 
168  years  ago:  "I  am  for  free  commerce  for 
all  nations." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct    13.   19671 
The  Protectionist  Drtve 

The  six  countries  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  have  taken  the  unprecedented 
step  this  week  of  handing  the  United  States 
a  written  diplomatic  protest  against  the 
protectionist  measures  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress. Other  European  countries  and  Japan 
have  also  been  expressing  alarm. 

Textile,  petroleum,  steel  meat  and  dairy 
Interests  are,  as  we  noted  last  week.  In  the 
forefront  of  this  major  protectionist  drive. 
Their  Congressional  allies  have  Introduced 
bills  that  would  replace  the  countrv's  declin- 
ing tariff  barriers  with  rigid  Import  quotas 
that  undoubtedly  would  trigger  vast  retalia- 
tory moves  abroad.  Similar  measures  have 
been  Introduced  to  protect  lead,  zinc. 
watches,  shoes,  glass  and  even  strawberries 
and  mink  fur  The  whole  chemical  industry 
is  engaged  in  a  separate  flght  to  head  off 
Uriff  reductions  negotiated  in  the  Kennedy 
Round 

The  Senate  Is  the  Immediate  focus  of  the 
protectionist.  Considerably  more  than  half 
Its  membership  Is  already  enlisted  In  sup- 
port of  one  Import  quota  measure  or  an- 
other. These  proposals,  taken  together,  would 
affect  $3  6  billion  of  commerce,  one-third  of 
the  country's  dutiable  Imports.  But  plans 
are  afoot  now,  according  to  Senator  Dirksen, 
to  add  a  single  omnibus  Import  quota  bill 
that  would  cover  virtually  all  other  Imports 
that  offer  competition  to  American  produc- 
ers. Committee  passage  next  week  Is  pre- 
dicted. 

On  American  Initiative,  the  enUre  de- 
veloped world  has  been  engaged  for  five  years 
In  Intensive  negotiations  under  the  Kennedy 
Round  to  dismantle  most  remaining  protec- 
tive tartffg.  Prealdent  Johnson  signed  the 
solemn  agreements  achieved  in  these  nego- 
tiations only  last  summer.  The  measures  now 
pending  in  Congress  would  vitiate  the  whole 
effort. 
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The  nation  and  the  world  paid  a  heavy 
price  in  the  1930's  when  vested  Interests 
succeeded  In  barring  competition  from 
abroad,  a  step  toward  the  repeal  of  capitalism 
In  the  name  of  an  effort  to  save  it.  A  return 
to  trade  restrlcUon  would  Injure  the  United 
States  more  than  other  countries  since  It 
exports  more  than  It  imports.  The  deficit  In 
the  nation's  payments  balance  abroad  would 
be  Increased,  weakening  the  dollar  further. 
A  vital  brake  on  Inflation  would  be  removed 
if  Imports  were  hampered.  Par  more  workers, 
farmers,  consumers  and  businessmen  would 
lose  through  declining  export  markets  and 
rising  prices  at  home  than  would  gain 
through  added  protection  of  a  few  domestic 
sectors  of  the  economy.  The  blow  that  would 
be  struck  at  the  unity  of  the  West  and  the 
value  of  the  American  word  abroad  would  be 
Incalculable. 

The  current  success  of  the  protectionist 
lobby  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  power 
vacuum  that  has  developed  in  Washington 
as  Presidential  leadership  has  faded  beneath 
the  frustrations  of  Intractable  Issues  such  as 
Vietnam,  the  urban  crisis  and  the  tax  flght. 

There  Is  a  clear  need  for  the  bipartisan  in- 
dustrial, export,  banking,  farm,  labor  and 
consumer  Interests  that  have  led  the  flght  for 
freer  trade  since  1934  to  organize  themselves 
again  to  defend  the  achievements  of  five 
Administrations  in  this  field. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1967) 
The  Pains  or  Protectionism 
Economists  can.  and  frequently  do.  muster 
all  sorts  of  arguments  against  import  curbs. 
Though  their  case  is  convincing,  the  matter 
isn't  entirely  onesided. 

To  begin  with,  no  academic  reasoning  will 
ease  the  pain  of  a  businessman  who  believes 
he  Is  being  undone  by  imports.  At  the  mo- 
ment such  major  Industries  as  textiles,  meat, 
steel  and  oil  say  they  are  in  that  situation,  or 
close  to  it,  and  are  pressing  Congress  for  new 
or  Increased  protection. 

They  contend,  quite  correctly,  that  their 
economic  health  is  Important  not  only  to 
them  but  to  the  nation.  They  also  stress  the 
difficulty  of  competing  with  foreign  firms 
whose  wage  costs  are  lower. 

When  It  comes  to  proposed  relief,  the  im- 
port-troubled industries  emphasize  their 
eagerness  to  be  reasonable.  For  the  most  part 
they  do  not  want  to  shut  out  all  foreign  com- 
petition: Instead,  they  would  merely  limit  It 
to  a  "fair"  share  of  the  domestic  market.  Even 
that  might  not  be  necessary,  some  spokesmen 
say.  If  other  nations  would  only  allow  the 
U.S.  freer  access  to  their  own  markets. 

Before  Congress  comes  to  any  decision, 
however,  it  should  ponder  this  question's 
other  sides.  If  the  U.S.  moves  toward  pro- 
tectionism, for  Instance,  what  happens  to 
the  nation's  export  trade?  As  an  Interna- 
tional merchant,  after  all,  this  country  sUll 
leads  the  world  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  answer  is  partly  a  matter  of  simple 
economics.  If  Country  A  can  no  longer  sell 
quite  as  many  textiles  to  the  U.S..  It  won't 
earn  as  many  dollars  to  buy  American  busi- 
ness machines.  Thus  the  effect  would  be  to 
limit  U.S.  exports,  even  If  the  only  change  in 
the  situation  was  a  higher  U.S.  tariff  or  low- 
er import  quota. 

But  that's  not  likely  to  be  the  only  change. 
Among  nations,  as  among  little  boys,  there's 
a  tendency  to  strike  back  when  someone  hits 
you.  If  history  is  any  guide,  then,  new  US 
Import  curbs  would  quickly  bring  retaliation 
abroad,  further  crimping  America's  foreign 
sales. 

Turning  the  question  around  another 
way.  Congress  might  consider  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  consumers.  What  happens 
to  them  if  the  nation  raises  new  barriers 
against  Imports? 

For  one  thing,  consumers  would  often  be 
paying  higher  prices.  Some  people  may  like 
the  snob  appeal  of  a  foreign  label,  but  most 


Americans  buy  imports  mainly  when  thev 
believe  they're  getting  more  for  their  money 
Trade  restrictions,  furthermore,  obviously 
limit  consumers'  freedom  of  choice. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  economists 
who  focus  most  of  their  attention  on  a  still 
broader  aspect  of  Import  curbs:  Their  effect 
on  the  general  well-being  of  the  economy 
As  Is  their  wont,  the  academicians  take  a 
fairly  long-run  view  of  things;  they  find 
little  comfort  in  the  economy's  current 
health  If  It  seems  due  to  degenerate  before 
long. 

One  prime  worry  Is  protectionism's  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  Inflation  Is  already 
very  much  with  us.  even  without  fresh  trade 
restraints  to  accentuate  It. 

Economists  also  fret  about  the  effects  of 
Import  curbs  on  the  vitality  of  domestic  in- 
dustries.  If  foreign  competition  is  ciu-tailed 
domestic  producers  will  have  less  incentive 
to  Increase  efficiency  and  develop  new  and 
better  products. 

Through  the  past  three  decades,  the  do- 
mestic economy  has  expanded  enormously 
while  U.S.  protectionism  has  shrunk  to  ,i 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  While  there  are 
numerous  reasons  for  this  happv  develop- 
ment,  not  the  least  of  them  Is  stiff  competi- 
tion, some  of  It  furnished  by  foreigners 

Trade  restrictions,  in  sum.  provide  bene- 
fits for  U.S.  firms  In  the  domeeUc  market 
though  these  gains  may  be  only  temporary! 
On  the  other  hand.  Import  curbs  endanger 
the  nation's  exports,  lmpo.se  penalties  on 
consumers  and  tend  to  weaken  the  vigor  of 
the  country's  economy.  Looked  at  from  all 
sides,  the   package   hardly  seems   appealing 

If  a  company  is  genuinely  damaged  by  im- 
ports, machinery  already  exists  to  provide 
Job-retaining,  technical  assistance  and  the 
like.  If  Congress  decides  that  more  help  Is 
needed.  It  would  be  better  to  pav  direct  Fed- 
eral BubKldles  than  to  opt  for  the  even  more 
debUltatlng  devices  of  trade  restraint 

For  some  businessmen.  Import  competition 
can  prove  quite  painful.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  however,  the 
agonies  of  protectionism  could  be  a  good 
deal  worse. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
goiished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  two  or  three  of  the  bills 
that  are  pending  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  at  this  time.  One  of 
the  bills  concerns  a  quota  on  dairy  im- 
ports, and  one  concerns  a  quota  on  meat 
imports. 

I  voted  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  and  I  recently  signed  a  report  of 
the  Joint  Senate-House  Economic  Com- 
mittee which  sets  forth  policies  regard- 
ing expanded  trade  and  its  need  so  far 
as  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned. 

I  point  this  out  because  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  understand 
that  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  I 
can  take  the  actions  I  have  mentioned 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  be  consistent 
at  the  same  time. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
Mr,  Roth's  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Economic  Committee,  that 
our  position  in  the  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations  before  the  Common  Market 
countries  was  that  we  should  be  given 
access  to  their  market  for  our  feed  grain. 

We  were  not  asking  for  anything  more 
than  a  percentage  of  their  market  re- 
flected in  a  base  period.  Mr.  Roth,  as  I 
recall,  stated  that  this  was  our  negotia- 
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ting  position;  and  our  position  was,  fur- 
ther, that  as  the  economy  and  the  popu- 
lations of  the  Common  Market  countries 
grew,  our  percentage  of  the  access  would 
remain  fixed,  but  the  volume  within  that 
percentage  would  grow. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  he  believes  that  was  a 
fair  position. 

Mr.  PERCY.  First,  may  I  reply  by  stat- 
ing my  iiigh  regard  for  the  intelligent 
approach  always  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  to  these  com- 
plex problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unaiumous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  know,  also,  that  he  is 
well  aware  that  his  great  State  of  Iowa, 
a  sister  State  of  Illinois,  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  States  and  areas  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  not  only  is  a  leader  in 
industrial  and  maiiufactured  goods  pro- 
duction, but  also  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Let  me  first  comment  on  the  depend- 
ence of  the  State  of  Iowa  upon  exports 
for  manufactured  goods.  In  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  might  remind  my  col- 
league that  I  have  made  many  public 
speeches,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  in  other 
paits  of  the  countrj'  as  well,  in  which  I 
have  invited  my  audiences'  attention  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  Iowa  economy 
depends  upon  exports.  So  I  am  very  fa- 
miliar with  that  matter.  But  I  should  like 
to  have  a  response  from  the  Senator  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  believes  that  the 
position  of  Mr.  Roth  and  our  negotiators 
before  the  Common  Market,  with  respect 
to  the  access  of  our  feed  grains,  was  a 
fair  position. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  first  like  to  put 
into  the  Record  the  figure  Indicating 
Iowa's  great  contribution  to  the  exports 
of  this  country  and  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  this  country — $353  million  in 
1966.  That  represents  a  large  amount  of 
employment  in  the  area  of  manufactured 
goods. 

On  the  subject  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. I  think  the  Important  thing  for  us 
to  remember  is  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  the  principal  countries 
which  wish  to  export  dairy  products  into 
this  country.  Here  we  have  two  countries 
which  are  our  stanchest  allies  in  Viet- 
nam. No  one  would  take  second  place 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  his  firm 
resolve  to  have  this  country  and  its  al- 
lies stand  firm  in  Vietnam.  But  I  would 
simply  ask  whether  or  not  the  reaction 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  two  coun- 
tries which  are  already  limited  by  quotas 
on  the  amount  of  products  they  can  ship 
to  this  country,  and  are  greatly  desirous 
of  buying  from  this  country,  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  consider 
foreign  trade  policy? 

Second.  I  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  our  exports,  and  our  fa- 
vorable balance  of  payments,  lie  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  If  we  did  not  have 
these  markets  abroad,  where  countries 


could  buy  and  pay  for  the  food  we  ship 
to  them,  would  not  the  economy  of  Il- 
linois and  Iowa  ije  markedly  injured? 

We  cannot  select  a  few  products  and 
say  these  products  need  quota  restric- 
tions because  as  to  them  we  have  a  less 
favorable  competitive  position  than  some 
other  countries.  We  must  look  at  the  total 
complex  and  say  that  on  some  items  we 
can  produce  cheaper  than  someone  else; 
and  we  must  be  willing  to  take  in  certain 
imports  from  other  countries  when  they 
demonstrate  they  can  produce  that  food 
and  put  it  on  the  American  table  more 
cheaply  than  our  farmers  can. 

This  is  a  two-way  street.  I  feel  that 
artificial  restrictions  in  the  way  of  im- 
ports of  food  products  in  the  end  severely 
injure  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  most  certainly  the 
agriculture  implement  producers  of  this 
country  whose  tremendous  exports  have 
brought  great  dollar  revenue  and  em- 
ployment to  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  answer  the  question  which 
I  have  asked  him.  I  take  it,  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  not,  that  he  must  feel  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Government  before 
the  Common  Market,  in  asking  not  for 
any  increase  In  our  percentage  of  access 
to  their  market,  but  only  the  same  per- 
centage we  had  during  the  base  period, 
was  unfair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  it  is  totally  and 
grossly  unfair  to  those  in  this  country 
for  them  to  impose  an  artificial  restric- 
tion on  Imports,  and  it  is  unfair  to  those 
countries  for  us  to  do  so.  because  they 
cannot  expand  and  take  advantage  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY,  What  would  the  Senator 
think  If,  as  a  businessman,  I  came  to 
Congress  and  said,  "We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  let  cameras  come  in,  but  we 
want  to  take  the  base  period  of  1946, 
1947,  and  1948,  and  only  allow  them  to 
ship  in  cameras  so  long  as  they  do  not 
exceed  the  percentages  of  those  years. 
I  saw  It  go  from  zero  to  4,  to  6,  and  10, 
and  in  still  cameras  as  high  as  70  per- 
cent. But  the  combination  of  engineer- 
ing, research,  design,  production,  sales, 
and  merchandising  enable  the  U.S.  pho- 
tographic industry  to  recapture  the  mar- 
kets we  had  had  available  to  us  on  an 
economic  basis  and  we  are  the  stronger 
today  because  of  it. 

I  think  such  restrictions  would  be 
totally  unfair  and  unrealistic.  Would  we 
want  other  countries  to  say,  "You  cannot 
gain  a  greater  proportion  of  our  market 
than  you  have"?  If  we  put  this  in  the 
deep  freeze,  we  would  greatly  restrict  our 
ability  to  grow  and  we  would  greatly 
restrict  our  ability  to  produce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less the  Senator  asks  for  additional  time. 
I  wish  to  continue  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
to  have  additional  time.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  my  colleague  thinks  that  Mr.  Roth 
and  his  negotiators  were  taking  an  un- 
fair position  in  asking  the  Common  Mar- 
ket for  a  percentage  quota  for  our  feed 
grains.  I  do  believe  that  they  took  a  fair 
position,  and  the  Senator  knows  the 
Common  Market  simply  denied  every- 
thing. I  think  the  Common  Market  took 
a  very  uiifair  position.  Because  they  took 
this  ver5'  unfair  position  we  do  not  have 
a  two-way  street.  Free  trade  is  not  a 
one-way  street;  free  trade  is  a  two-way 
street. 

Our  negotiators  asked  the  Common 
Market  during  the  Kennedy  round  nego- 
tiations to  let  the  United  States  continue 
to  have  this  fixed  percentage,  fixed  on 
the  base  period,  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket slammed  the  door  and  we  received 
nothing.  However,  I  think  our  position 
was  eminently  fair.  All  of  these  bills  I  am 
talking  about  that  are  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  take  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  ourselves  as  we 
asked  the  Common  Market  to  take  with 
respect  to  themselves. 

We  are  not  throwing  up  a  protection- 
ist wall  and  saying,  "Keep  your  imports 
out  of  the  United  States."  We  says,  "Con- 
tinue your  exports  to  the  United  States, 
but  do  not  take  the  lion's  share  of  our 
increased  domestic  consumption." 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  country  is  a  sick  industry 
today  because  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  3  or  4  years.  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful we  will  have  a  milk  shortage  in  this 
country  one  of  these  days  because  of  the 
flood  of  imports  coming  in,  which  is  caus- 
ing dairy  farmers  to  go  out  of  business 

In  1960  we  imported  300  million 
pounds  in  milk  equivalent  products.  In 
1965,  the  fipure  went  up  to  900  million 
pounds.  In  1966,  it  went  up  to  2.7  billion 
pounds.  This  year  it  was  running  at  an 
annual  rate  in  excess  of  4  billion  pounds 
until  the  President  took  action  on  July 
1  to  cut  it  back. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  being  protectionist  to  say  to 
them.  "Continue  to  export  your  dairy 
products  to  the  United  States,  but  do  not 
take  the  lion's  share  or  all  of  our  in- 
creased domestic  consumption." 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  throwback  to 
the  old  Smoot-Hawley  days  of  throwing 
up  a  wall.  My  record  in  support  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  is  good  evidence  of 
how  I  feel  about  It.  However,  it  must  be 
a  two-way  street  and  not  a  one-way 
street. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  daii-y  farmers  of  this  country 
are  not  asking  for  a  great  big  protection- 
ist wall,  but  they  do  say,  "Make  it  a  two- 
way  street."  and  they  think  it  has  been 
a  one-way  street  so  far. 

The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
the  livestock  industry,  and  this  relates 
not  only  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia; 
it  also  relates  to  Ireland  and  Argen- 
tina. I  must  say  that  while  I  recognize 
Australia  would  like  to  take  over  all  of 
our  meat  market,  they  should  be  con- 
tent to  make  it  a  two-way  street,  and  it 
has  not  been  that  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  go  to  them 
and  say,  "Let  us  take  over  all  of  your 
increased  consumption  of  manufactured 
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products."  when  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce for  a  good  share  of  their  market. 

I  want  to  put  this  in  perspective,  be- 
cause I  know  the  Senator  feels  strongly 


phasize  that  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  the  Senator 

distinguished   Senator    from    Iowa    has  from  New   York  lias  made  two  points, 

been  outspoken  in  defending  the  prin-  The  first  point  is  that  for  the  sake  of,  let 

,      ,         ,^  .     J      T  ^    ,          .         ,            ciples  of  freer  trade.  He  believes  in  the  us  say.  the  dairy  industry,  we  should  not 

abou.  world  trade.  I  feel  as  strong  y  as     free  market.  He  has  lived  that  principle  gut  the  future  of  other  industries,  be- 

he  feels,  but  I  do  not  thmk  we  should  be     for  all  of  his  years  in  public  life.  I  am  cause  that  is  what  would  happen  if  we 

earned  away  wih  the  spirit  of  exports     well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  re-  had  a  quota  based   upon   a   reasonable 

and  world  trade  to  the  extent  that  we  ig-     sponsibility  to  look  to  the  gross  inequities  base  period,  which  would  allow  foreign 

that  exist  when  we  give  away  a  trading  exporters  of  dairy  products  to  the  United 

point  without  getting  a  commensurate  States    to   continue    to    export    to    the 

trading  point  in  return.  Overall,  I  have  United  States,  but  to  be  content  with 

felt  that  the  Kennedy  round  has  been  a  a  percentage  of  our  increased  domestic 


nore  the  abuse  of  that  principle  by  some 
of  our  forei<rn  trading  partners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.    JA\qTS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask     satisfactory  round.  We  have  gained,  I    consumption, 
unanimous  ^  consent  ^tjiat    the_  Senator     believe,  as  much  as  we  have  given.  But 
''  '  -1-^=.=  — -1  =  _:_...-_      ^Yiere  are  certain  inequities.  I  want  bet- 


may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes 
I  wish  to  a.';k  him  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
has  been  waiting,  if  it  would  incon- 
venience him  for  us  to  proceed  with  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No,  indeed.  The  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  making  a  most  important  speech,  one 
that  I  think  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
aired  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  is  an  authority  on  that  subject.  I  do 
not  object  to  a  continuation  of  the  collo- 
quy. I  have  time  to  wait  and  to  enjoy 
the  colloquy,  as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS   I  thank  the  Senator. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
this  question,  following  the  very  inter- 
esting colloquy  he  just  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa:  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  pre- 
vailed, the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
have  a  particular  part  of  the  national 
economy  seeking  to  retrade  many  as- 
pects of  a  multilateral  deal  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  many  other 
countries?  He  would  have  an  excellent 
case  for  a  particular  product.  But  are  we 
willing  also  to  retrade  that  for  the  whole 
range  of  manufactured  products  which 
come  under  the  Kennedy  round,  and  to 
undo  everything  that  has  been  done 
there,  simply  because  we  are  worried  or 
concerned  about  problems  affecting  the 
meat  industry  or  the  dairy  industry? 

My  State  happens  to  be  a  bigger  State 
than  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
in  terms  of  dairying.  New  York  would 
feel  it  very  keenly,  too,  considering  ev- 
erything else  involved  in  this  situation. 

One  other  question:  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  have  an  enormous  export  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural products?  It  may  not  happen 
to  be  in  the  dairy  business,  but  we  do 
have  an  enormous  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural products  for  export  from  the 
United  States.  Are  we  not  faced  with  a 
problem  in  which  we  shall  have  to  say  to 
individual  interests:  "Surely,  we  imder- 


Now  my  reaction  is  pretty  cold  to  that. 
I  cannot  understand  why  there  would  be 
a  reaction  on  the  part  of  our  trading 
partners  that  because  we  said,  "You  are 
only  going  to  be  able  to  take  a  certain 
percentage  of  our  market  based  upon  the 
base  period,  and  you  are  only  going  to 
actually  did  happen  in  the  trading  round     be  able  to  take  an  increased  amount  of 


ter  to  inform  myself  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause I  have  the  same  vital  dairy  indus- 
try in  my  State  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  in  his  State. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  in  detail  what 


of  negotiations  to  see   whether  imdue 
discrimination  held  forth. 

But  I  must  not  allow  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  misconstrue  my  earlier  remarks. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  late  Gov.  Chris- 


tian Herter  and  Ambassador  Roth  acted     cerned." 


our  domestic  consumption  based  upon 
Uiat  percentage,"  they  would  go  back 
into  their  tents  and  sulk;  and  then  say, 
"All  right,  we  will  cut  off  everything  else 
so  far  as  your  exports  to  us  are  con- 


unwisely  in  taking  the  position  they  did 
vis-a-vis  the  Common  Market.  At  the 
time,  in  1963,  that  position  seemed  like 
the  most  reasonable  and  practical  way 
of  protecting  our  substantial  grain  ex- 
ports to  the  Common  Market.  It  did  not 


They  might  retaliate  by  going  for  the 
very  proposal  that  Mr.  Roth  and  his  ne- 
gotiators presented  to  the  Common 
Market;  namely,  that  the  United  States 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  to  export  at 
a  fixed  percentage  based  upon  a  base 


work.  We  will  have  to  try  new  approaches,  period,  and  thus  to  increase  our  volume 

approaches  that  will  buttress  the  mar-  within  this  percentage  as  their  popula- 

ketplace  concept,  rather  than  the  trade  tions  and  their  economies  grow.  I  think 

restriction  concept.  that  would  be  a  wonderful  way  to  re- 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  my  taliat«.  I  wish  that  the  Common  Market 

judgment  we  have  to  look  at  the  under-  ^^^  retaUated  in  that  way.  They  did  not. 

lying  source  of  these  problems.  I  think  We  pot  nothing. 

that  the  agricultural  industry,  as  such  "^^^  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 

is  a  sick  industry  because  it  has  beeri  ^'^  ^^"^  some  trouble  in  the  chicken  war, 

subjected  to  too  much  rigidity,  too  much  ^'^^  ^^  ^°*^  some  results. 

Government  control,  and  not  enough  free  ^  would  remind  the  Senator  that  the 

play  of  the  marketplace.  The  fact  that  results  are  that  chicken  exports  from  the 

the   Government   has   been   the   largest  United  States  to   the  Common  Market 

buyer    of    dairy    products,    controlling  ^'"^  practically  nil.  I  do  not  think  those 

prices   and   products,   may' well   be   the  ^''^  ^^^J'  desirable  results.  If  it  is  going 

imderlying   cause   for   the   fact   that  it  ^°  ^^   ^^^^  ^'^y.   then   we   will   end  up 

seems  unable  successfully  to  compete  in  ^'^"-^   ^   one-way   street   in   our   foreign 

world  markets  today.  trade  policy,  and  I  cannot  see  anj^thing 

We  cannot  precipitately  pull  the  rug  ^"*'  ^^^^ble  ahead, 

out  from  under  an  industry  which  has  ^  think  the  tragic  part  of  this  situa- 

been  subjected  to  Government  internal  ^'°"  '^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^'^'  complex  subject, 

regulation    for    30    years.    Therefore    I  ^^  ^^^^  °^^^  ^  ^^'^'  ^^^^^  pending  in  the 

should  like   to   work   with   the  Senator  ^^^^nce  Committee.   My   guess   Is  that 

from  Iowa  to  find  ways  to  remove  In-  ^^^'^  ^^^^  "°''  ^^^^  ^'^^^  "^^""^  ^^^^  -^^  °^ 

equities  and  work  toward— and  I  believe  ^^  items.  The  Kennedy  round  negotia- 

he  agrees,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  ^"   ^P^"*^   ^^^^^   ^°^"^   through   thou- 

from    New    York    would    also    agree a  sands  of  Items.  I  cannot  understand  why 

freer  market  all  over  the  free  world  as  <^6^^i"«  ^'^^^   ^   ^^^'  sterns  on   a   quota 

well  as  in  this  country  basis,  and  a  fair  quota  basis,  will  jeop- 

Let  us  not,  then,  require  the  overall  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^"^°^^  ^"^^^  °"  ^"  °^  ^^l 
adjustment  of  the  trade  policy  to  be  thousands  of  other  Items.  I  think  that 
fitted  into  the  pettem  of  any  particular  ^^^i^  '^  ^  ""/5  ^°°r"?uf^,  ''^^''^  talk  going 
industry.   We  must  deal  with  that  in-     ?",  ^"^-  ^^^^^^^-  ^  ^hlnk  our  position  is 

fair. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  responsive  to  sug- 
gest that  we  are  becoming  protection- 
ists, putting  up  a  wall,  and  not  permit- 
ting any  exports  to  come  in  here.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  dairy  farmers,  live-stock 
raisers,  or  cosponsors  of  any  of  the  bills 


stand  your  situation.  We  will  do  our  ut-     „„,  ^  ^       ^ 

most  to  cope  with  It"?    That  is  why  we     ^''""^  ^^  such  and  try  to  find  a  proper 

have    the    adjustment   assistance    idea.     ^^™edy,  but  not  mere  expedients  that 

That  is  why  we  are  spending  $5  billion  "^'^'^^  the  whole  policy.  Of  course,  I  know- 
to  support  agriculture  in  this  country.  I     that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  no  such 

think  much  of  it  is  necessary.  But  we     Intention  because  he  has  believed  in  it 

have  simply  got  to  look  at  all  our  trade    ^pent  much  time  and  fought  for  It  in  the 

and  make  business  deals  on  a  multilat-     Past.  and  has  indicated  that  in  99  per-     in'the  "nnrnce'commrttee"  who  "are 

era]  basis.  If  we  can.  That  does  not  mean     cent  of  the  areas  we  are  In  complete    standing  for  that. 

oTo  hovo  tr.  „<„„  i... ,..._-    ,„-     agreement.  jj  someone  wants  to  set  up  a  straw- 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the     man  and  shoot  it  down,  that  would  be 

Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  so  that  I  may     a  nice  exercise,  but  it  will  not  be  respon- 

make  a  comment  on  that?  sive.    We    need    responsive    arguments 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to     here.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is 

the  Senator  from  Iowa.  that  we  are  oversimplifying  a  terribly 


we  have  to  give  up  on  agriculture.  We 
had  a  pretty  big  fight  on  chickens  in  the 
foreign  market,  and  we  got  results.  But 
we  cannot  do  that  on  every  product,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  everything  to  trade. 
Mr.  PERCY.  First.  I  should  hke  to  em- 
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complex  and  Important  subject.  It  will 
take  a  lot  more  than  just  a  few  minutes' 
discussion  to  get  the  job  done,  to  have 
this  subject  thoroughly  thought  through 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  very  much  appreciate  my  colleague's 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  certainly  do  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  this  is  a 
very  complex  subject.  In  the  body  of  my 
statement,  that  is  the  principal  point  I 
made.  The  complexity  is  so  great  that 
for  Congress  to  attempt,  in  its  closing 
weeks,  to  rush  through  some  quota  re- 
strictions would  do  irreparable  damage 
and  would  likely  be  inequitable  because 
of  the  lack  of  time  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  each  of  the  complexities. 
And  as  I  said  earlier,  the  imports  af- 
fected by  the  pending  bills  are  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  total  imports  into 
the  United  States.  This  is  no  small 
amount. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
chicken  war,  I  think  it  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  today 
we  can  raise  chickens  in  the  barnyard 
here  and  put  them  on  a  table  in  Ger- 
many cheaper  than  Germany  can  raise 
them  in  their  own  barnyards. 

I  have  such  faith  in  the  integrity,  ca- 
pacity, and  ingenuity  of  the  American 
producer,  whether  he  be  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  factoi-y.  that  I  want  to  see  that 
faith  exemplified  by  greater  elTorts  to- 
ward removal  of  restrictions  abroad. 

The  only  basis  we  have  for  knocking 
down  those  restrictions  that  prevent  that 
chicken  from  getting  on  the  table  in 
Germany  and  lowering  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  the  people  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  is  by  keeping  our  hands  clean 
over  here.  I  submit  this  is  not  the  time 
to  start  imposing  restrictions  against 
other  countries  so  that,  rather  than  re- 
move the  restrictions  they  have,  they 
retaliate  with  additional  restrictions 
against  us. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]  very  much 
for  his  great  patience  and  generosity  in 
giving  us  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
but  1  minute  more  to  put  a  few  facts 
in  the  Record. 

I.  too.  would  hke  to  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  imposing  on 
him  and  to  thank  him  for  his  patience. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  document  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy  Re.search.  entitled 
"U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy  After  the 
Kennedy  Round." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  paragraphs  be  inserted  in  my  re- 
marks which  show  that  while  agricultural 
protectionism  is  very  strong  in  the 
European  Common  Market — and  I  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my  col- 
leagues in  fighting  it — we  do  nonetheless 
sell  to  them.  In  1966  the  Common  Market 
countries  alone  bought  30  percent  of  all 
U.S.  agricultural  products  sold  for  dollars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•Agricultural  protectionism  In  the  Etiropean 
Economic  Community  continues  to  be  strong. 
The  imposition  of  variable  levies  on  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  a  number  of  other  prod- 
ucts important  among  tJ.S.  agricultural  ex- 


ports, by  which  tariffs  are  levied  against  Im- 
ports from  outside  the  Community  to  equal- 
ize prices  within  the  Community  and  world 
prices.  Is  causing  considerable  worry  In 
American  agricultural  circles.  Nevertheless, 
In  1966  the  Common  Market  countries  ptir- 
chased  30  percent  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports sold  for  dollars. 

U.S.  farmers,  as  a  whole,  have  little  to 
worry  about  with  respect  to  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  against  which  the  EEC 
countries  have  not  imposed  variable  levies. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  .Agrl- 
culttire,'  such  commodities  accounted  for 
58  percent  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
the  EEC  in  1966  and  Included  soybeans,  oil 
cake  and  meal,  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
fruits  and   vegetables,   and   raw  cotton. 

It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  remaining  42 
percent  of  agricultural  exports  that  the  vari- 
able levies  of  the  EEC  may  prove  troublesome. 


'■  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United 
States.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
March,   1967. 


F>rlnclpal  among  the  commodities  that  are 
subject  to  such  levies  are:  feed  grains,  wheat, 
rice,  poultry  and  eggs.  The  most  Important 
question,  from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture, as  a  whole.  Is  whether  the  expansion 
of  the  EEC  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
decades  will  result  in  Increased  demand  for 
the  commodities  Included  in  the  noncom- 
petitive group  sufHclently  to  counterbalance 
the  eflfects  of  European  protection  against 
Impiorte  of  commodities  subject  to  the  levies. 

There  Is  danger,  however,  of  reaching  the 
premature  conclusion  that  exports  of  prod- 
ucts subject  to  variable  levies  will  decrease, 
while  only  those  not  subject  to  such  levies 
will  Increase.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  war- 
ranted by  U.S.  export  statistics  through 
1966. 

Between  1962  and  1966  U.S.  exports  to  the 
EEC  of  products  that  are  subject  to  variable 
levies  actually  increased  more  rapidly  (37.3 
percent)  than  did  the  exports  of  products 
that  are  not  subject  to  them  (34.5  percent). 
Changes  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the 
EEC  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


TABLE  3.-U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO  THE  EEC,  l%2-66 
lOollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


1962 


1966 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Increase 


Percent 
change 


Subject  10  variable  levy... $482,786  42.0  $662,657  42.4  -i-$179,87I  -1-37.3 

Not  subject  to  variable  levy 667,945  58.0  898,575  57  6  4-230,630  +34.5 

Total..  1.150,731  1000  1,561,232  100.0  -t-410.501  --35  7 


Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States,  USOA.  March  1967. 


It  Is  natural,  of  course,  that  American 
farmers  producing  crops  that  are  subject  to 
variable  levies  should  want  to  have  those 
levies  removed.  Every  producer,  whether  he 
produces  for  home  consumption  or  for  export, 
would  like  to  h.ive  an  assured  market. 

However,  European  farmers  are  as  adamant 
about  admitting  competitive  products  from 
abroad  as  are  those  farmers  In  the  United 


States  who  produce  crops  with  which  Im- 
ports— if  not  restricted  by  tariffs  or  import 
quotas — would  compete,  such  as  tulip  biilbs, 
dairy  products,  and  tomatoes.  In  other  words. 
It  is  argued  that  if  American  farmers  and 
manufacturers  want  to  secure  ready  access 
to  European  markets  they  will  have  to  be 
willing    that    access    be    granted    to    United 

States  markets. 


TABLE  4.-U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO  THE  EEC,  SUBJECT  TO  VARIABLE  LEVIES.  1962-66 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


1962 


1966 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Percentage 
change 


Feed  grains 

Wheat  

Rice      

Turkeys 

Poultry  and  eggs. 

Rye  firain   

Wheat  flour 

Pork 

Da:ry  products... 

Seel  and  veal 

All  others 

Total 


$317,081 

$476,439 

-(-$159,358 

-i-50.3 

50.603 

107.096 

-r  56,  493 

+  111.6 

14.247 

18,823 

-s-4,  576 

+32.1 

9.B24 

13,523 

-+-3,899 

+40.5 

43,281 

9.379 

-33.902 

-78.3 

18,709 

4.417 

-14.292 

-76.4 

5,553 

1.353 

-4, 195 

-75  5 

341 

1.339 

-1-998 

+292.7 

3,603 

1.211 

-2.392 

-66.4 

64 

900 

-J-836 

+1,306.0 

19.680 

28. 172 

-t-8.492 

+43.2 

482.786 

662,657 

'-(-179,871 

+37.3 

'  Summary:  Increases  +$234,652;  decreases  —$54,781. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States,  USDA,  March  1967. 

TABLE  5-U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO  THE  EEC,  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  VARIABLE  LEVIES.  1962-66 
[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


1962 


1966 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Percentage 
change 


Soybeans $162,320 

Oil  cake  and  meal 46,020 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured).. 105,  543 

Fruits  and  vegetables 91,169 

Raw  cotton 105,973 

Variety  meats  (fresh,  frozen) 16,327 

Tallow 26,375 

Hides  and  skins 20.560 

Vegetable  oils,  expressed 13. 161 

All  others 80,497 

Total 667.945 


$278,676 

+$116,356 

143,998 

-t-97.978 

119,917 

+14,374 

87,091 

-4.078 

65,885 

-40.088 

35,051 

+  18.724 

34.660 

+8. 285 

28.384 

+7,824 

15.851 

+2.690 

89.062 

+8.565 

+71.7 

+212. 9 

-t-13.6 

-4.5 

-37.8 

+114.7 

+31.* 

+38  1 

+20.4 

+  10.6 


898.575 


I  +230.630 


-4-34.5 


'Summary:  Increases  +$274,796,  decreases  -$44,166. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  ot  the  United  States.  USDA.  March  1967. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  may  not  have  made 
clear  my  point  on  the  chickens.  It  is  a 
fact  that  U.S.  chicken  exports  to  the 
Common  Market  countries  have  been  cut 
in  1963  by  S26  million,  but  we  retaliated 
against  that  by  cutting  $26  million  of 
their  exports  of  brandy,  trucks,  dextrine, 
and  potato  starch  to  us.  That  is  an  en- 
tirely different  picture  than  what  is  be- 
fore us  in  the  matter  of  these  quotas. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  take  up  a  privileged 
matter? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  a  privileged  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  not  take  long. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  10345'  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  25,  1967,  page  29945, 
Congressional  Record.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
shall  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  total  appropriation  allowed  is 
$2,169,012,500.  This  sum  is  $178,790,695 
below  the  total  budget  estimates  and 
$25,014,000  under  the  House  allowance. 
It  is  $17,093,000  under  the  sum  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate. 

Generally,  It  Is  a  good  bill  and  provides 
sufficient  funds  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  in  fiscal  1968.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  activities  Included  in  this  bill 
have  been  operating  since  July  1  under 
the  continuing  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  should  mention  some  of  the  impor- 
tant items  that  had  been  added  by  the 
Senate  and  were  either  reduced  or  denied 
In  conference. 

For  the  State  Department,  the  con- 
ferees approved  $490,000,  or  one-half  of 
the  $890,000  increase  recommended  for 
the  passport  office  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased workload  and  the  financing  of 


expenses  for  the  final  wrap-up  of  the 
sixth  round  of  the  Geneva  tariff  negotia- 
tions. The  conferees  disapproved  the 
language  amendment  of  the  Senate  re- 
lating to  North  Vietnam.  However,  a 
majority  of  the  conferees  were  in  agree- 
ment with  such  language  but  felt  it 
should  be  a  part  of  a  legislative  bill 
rather  than  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
so  stated  in  the  report  of  the  conferees. 
As  respects  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  conferees  disapproved  the  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  Senate  in 
the  following  categories:  $1,000,000  for 
operations  and  administration.  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration; 
$1,000,000  for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service; 
$9,353,000  for  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration;  $2,050,000  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards;  and 
$1,500,000  for  the  Office  of  State  Tech- 
nical Services. 

Conversely,  the  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  recommendation  to  reduce  by 
$25,000,000  the  House  allowance  for  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

For  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  the  House  allowance  of  $9,000,000  in- 
stead of  the  Senate  recommendation  of 
$9,500,000.  For  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  in- 
crease of  $640,000  proposed  by  the  Senate 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleting  the 
expenditure  limitation  as  proposed  by 
the  House  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  report,  as  I 
earnestly  believe,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  are  present  today,  we  have 
a  very  good  bill.  All  conferees  agreed  to 
the  sums  finally  reported  for  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  contained  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  every  member 
of  the  conference,  both  from  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  were  seriously  cognizant 
of  the  fiscal  problems  that  are  immediate, 
and  with  which  we  are  confronted,  with 
respect  to  the  heavy  burden  of  financing 
the  Vietnam  war  and  other  peacetime 
programs  that  have  been  inaugurated 
during  recent  years,  and  also  of  the 
appeals  being  made,  and  possibly  the 
urgent  need,  for  an  increase  in  taxes  to 
raise  revenues  to  meet  the  costs  of  these 
obligations. 

This  was  true  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  also  had  its  impact  and 
infiuence  in  the  discussions  in  confer- 
ence. We  simply  had  to  do  some  giving 
and  taking.  There  had  to  be  some  com- 
promises and  adjustments  made. 

I  think  the  conferees  deserve  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  the  respective 
Chambers,  because  I  found  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House,  under 
the  direction  of  Representative  Rooney 
of  New  York,  were  sympathetic  to  many 
of  the  increases  that  were  made  by  the 
Senate  in  the  categories  to  which  I  have 
referred,  but  again  they  felt  constrained, 
as  did  many  of  us,  to  hold  many  of  these 
expenditures  down  to  the  bare  minimum 
that  would  permit  the  proper  function- 
ing of  these  agencies  and  the  carrv'ing 
on  of  these  activities  and  programs.  That 
Is  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  I  hope 
our  labors  and  the  conference  report 
will  have  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 


intrude  further  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
except  on  this  issue.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
shall  not  challenge  this  report,  which  i 
think  has  been  described  properly  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.  McClel- 
lanI.  The  basis  upon  which  I  would  chal- 
lenge it  is  too  narrow  to  challenee  so 
extensive  a  compromise  agreement,  but 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  challenge 
the  lack  of  wisdom  in  cutting  25  percent 
out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  an  appropriation  of  $4 
million  as  provided  in  the  Senate,  and 
S3  million  as  allowed  by  the  committee. 
which  is  really  shortsighted  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  should  be  called  markedly  to 
the  attention  of  the  countiy. 

I  do  it  because  I  have  a  rather  deep 
feeling  about  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country.  The  estimated  deficit  from 
travel  this  year,  as  between  Americans 
that  go  abroad  and  what  they  spend 
there  and  foreigners  who  come  here  and 
what  they  spend  here,  is  somewhere  be- 
tween SI. 65  billion  and  $1.8  billion  The 
deficit  last  year  was  $1,644  billion. 

Our  principal  travel  competitors  have 
increased  their  travel  budgets  by  as  much 
as  300  percent  Our  budget  has  remained 
the  same  for  7  years  now,  and  buys  in- 
finitely less  because  we  all  know  costs 
have  gone  up  at  least  one-third,  in  round 
figures. 

The  Arthur  D,  Little  survey  of  the 
US  Travel  Service  indicates  that  our 
promotional  efforts  since  1961  have 
added  a  minimum  of  $250  million  in 
revenues  from  foreign  tourists,  and  per- 
haps $400  million.  That  is  a  ratio  of  35 
to  1  in  terms  of  benefits  as  compared  to 
what  we  have  appropriated.  An  excellent 
case  was  made  to  show  that  more  money 
put  into  the  situation  is  directly  trans- 
lated into  more  tourists,  more  promo- 
tional literature,  and  more  work  in  their 
offices. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  terribly  short- 
sighted economy.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing worse  we  could  do,  when  a  $2  mil- 
lion or  S3  million  item  in  a  budget  of  the 
size  of  the  Federal  budget  is  a  vcrj-  small 
amount,  especially  when  tran.slated  into 
what  it  means  to  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  added  Income  to  this  country. 
The  whole  thing  seems  ridiculou.<:  to  me, 
and  I  just  have  to  protest  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  his  position  was  not 
without  the  strong  support  of  some  who 
agreed  with  that  position  completely  in 
conference.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
brought  up  this  point  in  conference,  and 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  this  would  be 
an  excellent  investment.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  will  recall  that  he  and  I. 
at  the  hearings  and  in  the  committee, 
were  both  of  the  feeling  that  there  could 
not  be  anything  done  which  would  more 
fully  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  than  the  en- 
largement of  this  program. 

However.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
matter  of  economy  seems  to  have  become 
a  fetish  to  the  degree  that  sometimes  it 
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operates  to  encourage  false  economy, 
and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  situations 
in  which  it  does. 

I  merely  wanted  to  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that 
there  were  members  of  the  conference 
who  felt  as  he  does,  and  who  brought  up 
this  point  of  view.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
in  the  minority. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  veiT 
much.  I  can  assure  him  there  Is  no  other 
ally  I  would  rather  have  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  on  this  point,  and  that 
we  will  fight  another  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  thank  the  able 
chairman  for  his  competent  handling  of 
the  matter  in  the  committee,  through 
passage,  in  conference,  and  now  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  very 
dilHcult  bill.  There  is  no  other  bill  which 
Involves  the  handling  of  funds  for  four 
departments  of  Government.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has,  as  always,  done 
a  most  able  job,  and  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
effort. 

I  am  sure  he  feels  as  I  do.  that  none  of 
us  were  able  to  accomplish  even,-thing  we 
would  like  to  have  seen  accomplished, 
particularly  because  of  the  economy  wave 
which  is  so  pronounced  at  this  time.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  the  prudence,  good  nature,  and  dis- 
patch with  which  he  has  handled  this 


matter.  I  want  him  to  know  I  think  he 
has  done  a  remarkably  fine  job. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  there  were,  as  has  been 
stated  here,  members  of  the  conference 
who  were  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
figure  could  be  retained;  but  we  found, 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees,  the 
disposition  not  to  approve  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  has  been  stated — an 
effort  to  try  to  hold  the  total  appropria- 
tion down. 

I  call  attention,  however,  in  the  Senate 
report  on  this  bill,  on  page  20,  to  the 
paragraph  entitled  'U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice"; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  that  paragraph  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  fXJint  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report   'No.  571 1    was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Travel  Service 

In  connection  with  this  appropriation,  the 
committee  dlrecte  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, through  its  overseas  embassies  and 
consular  offices,  take  much  more  vigorous 
action  in  the  promotion  of  tourism  In  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Travel  Ser\1ce.  This 
should  Include  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
embassies  to  work  out  with  local  govern- 
ments the  problem  of  the  amount  of  funds 
which  may  be  used  for  travel  of  their  na- 
tionals to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  di- 
rected that  the  Travel  Service  Increase  the 


amount  of  promotional  material  which  they 
furnished  the  embassies  and  consular  offices 
In  order  to  carry  out  an  accelerated  program 
In  connection  with  the  submission  of  the 
fiscal  year  1969  budget  justifications,  the 
committee  will  expect  a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress made  by  this  combined  effort  and  an 
accounting  of  the  results  obtained  from  the 
increased  appropriation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  .should  like.  Mr. 
President,  to  emphasize  the  point  made  in 
this  report  that  it  is  the  belief  of  many  of 
us  that  our  embassies  could  be  more 
active  in  this  field  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, and  could  well  give  a  Little  more  at- 
tention and  a  little  more  effort  to  en- 
couraging tourist  travel  to  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  say  that  wotild  be  ade- 
quate, whatever  they  may  be  able  to  do, 
to  compensate  fully  for  the  loss  of  this 
million  dollars;  but  I  do  feel.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  shoiild  ask  them  to  take 
note  of  these  views  expressed  in  this  re- 
port, and  I  hope  when  the  appropriation 
bill  comes  up  next  year,  they  will  be  able 
to  come  to  us  and  point  out  some  sig- 
nificant effort  that  they  have  made  to  be 
more  cooperative,  and  to  encourage  tour- 
ist travel  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  further 
colloquy.  I  ask  vuianimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summarj' 
table  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tab'.e  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1967  AND  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  BILt  FOR  1968 

PERMANENT  AND  INDEFINITE  APPROPRIATIONS 


Item 


Appropriation  estimate.  1967        Appropriation  estimate,  1968      Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Educalional  exchange  fund   

Payment  to  the  Republic  ot  Panama .-.^!.^.     ]['!! 

Total,  Department  o!  Stale 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies 

Total,  permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations 


$353,000 
1,930.000 


$353,000 
1,930,000 


2.283.000 


2.283,000 


5,888,000 


-f-J5,888.000 


2,283,000 


8,171,000 


-1-5,888,000 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS 


Corporation 


_   ,  Conference  bill  compared  with— 

Appropriations,  Budget  House  bill.  Senate  bill,  Conference       

1967  estimates,  1958  1968  1968  action  Budget  House  bill  Senate  bill 


estimates,  1968 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated.. 


$2,512,000  $2,764,000  $2,714,000  $2,714,000  $2,714,000 


-$50,000 


TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget  estimates, 
1968  (amended) 


House  bill,  1968 


Senate  bill.  1968 


Conference  action 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Representation  allowances !/.."'." !ll'l"! "Ill"" III 

Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad. "llllllllllllllllH 
Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad  (special  foreign  currency 

program) 

Emergencies  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ..     .       ^JiV^.^[ 

Total,  administration  ot  foreign  affairs 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Contributions  to  international  organizations 

Missions  to  international  organizations \ 

International  contere.ices  and  contingencies 1.     1        1 ' 

International  tariH  negotiations  .    111111" 

International  conference  on  water  for  peace 11111111111111111 

Total,  international  organizations  and  conferences 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  sjiewcli. 
CXIII 1901— Part  22 


$190, 400, 000 

993,000 

15,500,000 

6,250,000 
1,600,000 


$195,200,000 

993,000 

13,350,000 

5,025,000 
'  4,800,000 


$193,150,000 

993,000 

13,350,000 

5.025,000 
1.600,000 


$194, 130. 000 

993,000 

13,350,000 

5,025,000 
4,100,000 


214,743.000 


219.368,000 


214.118.000 


217.598.000 


104.126,000 

3,770,000 

1,943,000 

850,000 

500.000 


109.362.000 
3.770,000 
2, 028, 000 


'  93. 735.  400 
3,770,000 
1,943.000 


93, 735,  400 
3. 770. 000 
1.943,000 


$193,640,000 

993.  000 

13,350.000 

5,  025, 000 
4.100.000 

217.108.000 


93.735,400 
3, 770, 000 
1.943.000 


111.189.000 


115,160,000 


99,448.400 


99,  «8, 400 


99.  448.  400 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   1967  AND  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED   IN  BILL  FOR   1968-Cont,nyed 

TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE-Continued 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget  estimates, 
19^  (amended) 


House  bill,  1963 


Senate  bill,  1968         Conference  action 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

International  Bounciarv  ana  Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico- 

Salaiies  and  expenses 

Operation  and  maintenance 

CWBtriiction.    . 

Chamizal  settlement   .         __ '^-""""[."""'"^^JII 

American  sections,  international  commissions -..'..... '.V.'.'.'.'.V. 

International  fisheries  commissions        .--.-... 


$851,000 
1,985,000 
5, 754, 000 
4.  ZOO,  000 

650.000 
2,125,000 


$851,000 

1,985,000 

»  9,  769, 000 

2, 760, 000 

675,000 

2.375,000 


Total,  international  commissions 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 


15.565.000 


18.415.000 


Mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchange  activities 

Center  (or  cultural  and  technical  interchange  between  East  and"  West'.' 


47. 000, 000 
6,  050, 000 


49.000.000 
5.800.000 


Total,  educational  exchange 
Total,  title  I.  Department  of  State. 


53. 050, 000 


54,800.000 


394. 547. 000 


407.743.000 


TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


LEGAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses,  general  administration 

Salaries  a^d  eipenses   general  legal  activities. . 

Alton  property  activities,  limitation  on  general  administrative  expenVes'. 
Salaries  and  expenses,  Antitrust  Division.. 

Salaries  and  expenses.  U  S   attorneys  and  marslials "!."""""" 

Fees  and  expenses  o(  witness Iimillll!!!! 

Law  enforcement  assistance. II "III"" 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Relation  Servic«,VI"."IIIIIIIIIIII" 


J5. 743,  000 

21,981,000 

(80, 000) 

7,  495, 000 

35. 404, 000 

2, 800.  OOO 

7,  250, 000 

1,500,000 


J6, 000, 000 

22,  525. 000 

(48.000) 

7, 620, 000 
36,575,000 

3, 300, 000 
19,000,000 

2, 700, 000 


Total  legal  activities  and  general  administration 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 
Salaries  and  expenses. . 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  expenses 

FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  expenses   Bureau  of  Prisons 

Buildings  and  facilities IIIIIIIIIIII""' 

Support  of  U  S   prisoners  '.'.'.'..'.'.. ' 


82,173,000 
182.325,000 
78,835,000 


97.720,000 


186.574,000 


80. 400, 000 


60. 707, 000 
'4.700,000 


•63.230.000 
5. 000.  OOO 
4.500.000 


Total,  Federal  prison  system. 

Total,  title  II,  Department  o(  Justice. 


65.407.000 
403, 740, 000 


72. 730, 000 
437, 424, 000 


TITLE  lll-DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Salaries  and  expenses 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries  and  expenses 


OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 


M.  908,  000 
2,800.000 


v.  040,  000 
3.180.000 


BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
Salaries  and  expenses 

1964  Census  of  Agriculture !IIIIIIII  " 

Preparation  for  Nineteenth  Decennial  Census'I^IIIIIIIII 

1%7  economic  censuses I.IIIII, 

1967  Census  of  Governments  II.IIIIIIIIIII 

Modernization  of  computing  equipment 

1963  sample  household  survey. I 


16. 394, 000 
1,846,000 
2,  750, 000 
3,000,000 
1.300,000 
1.900,000 


17, 076. 000 


7. 650,  000 
7.718.000 
1,050,000 
4,000,000 
20, 000. 000 


Total   Bureau  of  the  Census 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 


27.190.000 


57. 494, 000 


Oevelooment  facilities  grants     

Technical  and  community  assistance 

Economic  development  center  assistance 

Economic  development 

Regional  economic  planning 

Development  tacilities  .. 

Industrial  development  loans  and  guarantees. 
Planning,  technical  assistance,  and  research.. 

Operations  and  administration 

Appalachian  development  highway  system 


170.000,000 
25,  000.  000 
10,000.000 
85, 000,  000 
6,100,000 


100,000,000 


'181,756,000 

57, 900,  000 

'  29, 450, 000 

'22,344,000 

100,000.000 


Total,  economic  development  assistance... 

BUSINESS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


396.100.000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Detense  production  and  industrial  readiness.  ..IIIIIIIIIIII 

Total,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency  program) 
Export  control 


5,663,000 
(') 


5,663,000 


11,358.000 

200.000 

5.093. 000 


Total,  international  activities 

See  footnotes  at  end  ut  speech. 


16,651,000 


'391,450,000 


6,350.000 
1.958,000 

8,308,000 


12,387,000 

200,000 

5,263,000 

17,850,000 


J851,000 
1,985,000 
9,000,000 
2,500.000 

650,000 
1,975,000 


$851,000 
1,985.000 
9.000.000 
2. 760, 000 

650.000 
2. 375, 000 


16.961,000 


17,621,000 


46. 000. 000 
5, 800, 000 


46,  000,  000 
5.  800,  000 


51.800.000 


51,800,000 


382,327.400 


386. 467, 400 


J5,  858,  000 

22.375.000 

(48.000) 

7,620.000 
36. 400. 000 

3.100.000 
10,000,000 

2,000,000 


J5, 858, 000 

22,  375,  000 

(48,000) 

7, 620,  000 

36,  400, 000 

3.100.000 

7.500.000 

2.000.000 


87, 353, 000 
186.574.000 
79, 946,  OOO 


84,853,000 
186.574,000 
79. 946, 000 


61.000.000 
4,500,000 


62. 000. 000 
(') 
4,500.000 


65.  500. 000 
419, 373. 000 


66.500,000 
417,873,(io6 


J3, 970, 000 
2, 868, 000 


$3,970,000 
2, 868. 000 


16.  750. 000 


16.750.000 


7,650,000 
7,  500,  000 
1,000,000 
4,  000,  000 


7,650,000 
7,  500, 000 
1,000,000 
4,  000,  000 


36,  900. 000 


36.900.000 


175.000,000 
55,000.000 
25. 000. 000 
20,  000, 000 
95. 000. 000 


370.000,000 

5,850,000 
(') 

5,850,000 

11,500,000 

200,000 

5,  263, 000 

16.963.000 

175,000,000 
55,000,000 

25, 000, 000 
21.000.000 
70. 000,  000 

346.  000.  000 


5.850,000 


5.850.000 


11,500.000 

200,  000 

5, 263,  OOO 


16.963,000 


$851,000 
1,985,000 
9, 000, 000 
2,700,000 

650,000 
2,125,000 


17.311. 000 


46, 000, 000 
5, 800, 000 


51,800.000 


385.667,400 


$5. 858. 000 

22.375,000 

(48,000) 

7,620,000 

36, 400, 000 

3,100,000 

7.500.000 

2.000.000 


84,853,000 
186,574.000 
79.946.000 


61.750,000 

(') 

4.  500, 000 


66.250.000 
417,623.000 


$3,970,000 
2.868,000 


16.750,000 


7.650.000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 
4.000,000 


36.900.000 


175.000.000 
55, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
70, 000. 000 

345, 000, 000 


5.850.000 


5.850.000 


11,500,000 

200,000 

5, 263, 000 


16,%3,000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   1967  AND  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED   IN   BILL   FOR    196S— 'Oontmued 

TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE— Continued 

Appropriations,  Budget  estimates,                                           _  .  ,.  ,„„          „    , 

1967  1%8  (amended)  House  bill,  1968          Senate  bill,  1968         Conference  action 

salaries  and  expenses......°^.^'".°.^".^h'!.^^''.''"'. $4,450.0C«  ^.m.m  K  S83,  000  ^.^.m  K  583, 000 

PARTICIPATION  IN  U.S.  EXPOSITIONS 

HemisFair  1968  exposition ?'I52'SSS  

Inter-American  cultural  and  trade  center s,»/u,uuu  

Total,  participation  in  U.S.  expositions 12,620,000  

S3;a-.es  and  expenses ."•.'•  .™.'."l ."''.^.'." 3,000,000  A, 700,000  3.000.000  4.000.000  3,000.000 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

^M.riPs  and  exoenses  102.713,000  «  113,430,000  105.000.000  110,846,000  105,000,000 

Sc^^t'd^Jetp'm'enflllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll.I.I.  20.'537.'0OO  "Z^.^S-gOO  24.000.000  26.99^.M^  24,M^,M0 

Research  and  development  (special  foreign  currency  program) ,  SS'SSS  r  m'^  5  ?M  OM  5  710'000  5  200'000 

^S'tro^^r:!"'""""'";:;::::::::::::::::"""^  27:ggg:ggg  3^:^^:§§g  2l:^gg;ggg  2^;I^:ggg  2l:fgg:ggg 

Total,  Environmental  Science  Services  Administration 156,750.000  182,476,000  163.050.000  172.403.000  163,050.000 

salaries  and  expenses ^*"'^°^^'." 37,050.000  "39,975.000  38,200.000  38,200.000  38,200,000 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Research  and  technical  services , -, 31.07^,000  "38,542.000  31.750,000  33,7^,000  31.7^.000 

na^ra'nVfaaK'"'"'.""!.^.l^'^:!'.'^^^^^^^^  ^'Z  MTOiwS  2'40;000  2lo:oOO  awiOOO 

Construction  of  facilities 1.200,000  

Total,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 33.326,000  40,512,000  32,490,000  34,540,000  32.490.000 

OFFICE  OF  STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

Grants  and  expenses    5,500.000  11.000.000  6.500.000  i.m.m  6-500.000 

SHio  construction              MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION  ,,3,^^  ^  go^ 

^^^,a^,^n^Trntrai-subs.di.s(li,uid..i-o'no.'co'ntract'a«tl,oria'Uo-n')'.:i"  175:00O;0OO  200,000,000  2(»,000,000  200,000,OM  2^  mm 

'^l':.fZ\ZT^r''' iimiiiii  1:^:^  15:947:0^  i?:m7:Sm  il:^:^  i:«7;ooo 

^3  3  les  and  expenses 4  558  900  4  620  000  4  620  000  4,620.000  4,620.000 

^a;:rnn2ois.:iiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiii"iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii::  Ut,^  ufsiggg  U75:ooo  075.000  '."5.000 

Total,  Maritime  Administration 311,080.000  372.967.000  374.917.000  374.917.000  374.917.000 

Total  title  111   Department  of  Commerce 1,016.088,000  1,138,752,000  1.059.291,000  1,049,194,000  1,034.291,000 

TITLE  IV-THE  JUDICIARY 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ^^  3,^^  ^.^^^^^  ^  ^,,  ^ 

P^;^.ir,and  binding  Supreme  Courtrepomlllllllllllllllllli:!™^^  138,000  155,000  155.00C  155.000  55,000 

Viscellanecus  expenses   i?2'S22  l?S'2SS  «t2S  wy'SS  ^77500 

Care  0.  the  building  and  grounds 324,300  327.  MO  327.500  327.500  327,500 

Ju^imob.le  lor  the  Chief  Justice 8.900  9.100  9,100  9.1UU  ^.^ 

Books  for  the  Supreme  Court 38,000  40^    VJ.VXl    W,WK    w,\Mi 

Total,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 2.629,200  2,775.600  2.683,100  2,683,100  2,683,100 

COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Salaries  and  expenses «71.000  483.000  483,000  483,000  483,000 

Salaries  and  expenses .'.".''.°''^'^.°".''.^. 1.265,000  "1,580.595  1,430,000  1,480.000  1.480,000 

c              ,.                               COURT  OF  CLAIMS  1  440  000  1519  000  1500  000  1,500,000  1,500,000 

Salaries  and  expenses - ' . *^". """  i,  ju,  wu    '.'■~".   "^  ■       '  _ 

COURTS  OF  APPEALS.  DISTRICT  COURTS.  AND  OTHER  JUDICIAL  SERVICES 

Salaries  of  ludMs                                                                                         15,857.000  16,540,000  16,300.000  16.300.000  Ig-SfrSS 

S^'"::!i"ufcpersohner.';;.::":""IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir.I.1 38:290,000  41.217,000  40,490.000  40.«^.W^  40,4».«0 

fees  and  expenses  of  court-appointed  counsel fSSS'SSS  o'^'SSS  fi^'sS  7inn'nnn  7M0'000 

fee<  a- lurors  and  commissioners.... I'Z22'2S2  l'^'^  ITr^  fi'f??'^  ein'OM 

T'3. el  and  miscellaneous  expenses ?'222'222  n'^l?'™  -/ 07!  ?^  \mi^  2' 074000 

«(1rr„nistrative  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 1.950.000  2.574.000  .',074,000  2.074,000  2.074.000 

•*''%'"■  «*^l'r'.f^^^."r'-  (4  318  500)  (4  514,000)  (4,514,000)  (4,514,000)  (4,514,000) 

E:prisl[reVer^s.;::iiii":iiiiii:i::iii^  (6:93o:o5oj  [uzim/)  h.mM  \i.m,m  o.m.m) 

Total,  courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial  services 72,797,000  78.^080,000  76.027.000  li.W.m  7i.927.m 

Total,  title  IV,  the  judiciary,  excluding  special  accounts. 78.602.200  8<.  A38, 195  S2, 123  JOO  82,073.100  S2.m.m 

Total,  title  IV,  ttie  judiciary,  including  special  accounts 89,850,700  96.480.195  93,997.100  93.947,100  93,947,100 

TITLE  V— REUTEO  AGENCIES 

AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses -- K,160,000  $2,370,000  $2,370,000  2,370,000  J2.370,OOO 

S.larlesande,penses....'.°".'!'''°.^°.^''.'l'."''"J-' ?.  500, 000  2.790,000  :.6K,000  2.650,000  2,650,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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Appropriations,          Budget  estimates, 
^^ 1968  (amended)  House  bill,  196a  Senate  bill,  1%8         Conference  action 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  • 

Office  ot  Education:  Civil  rights  educational  activities S8  028  000  tin  nnn  nnn  „n  nn/,  o~, 

»8.0Z8,000  $30,000,000  $10,000,000  $10,000,000  $10  000  000 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION  "."w.wu 

Salaries  and  'jpenses  ,  .....  »^- 

*-2*°-«»  7.170.000  6.500,000  6,500,000  6  500  000 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION  o.^w.uuo 

ialanes  and  expenses  ,  ...  ,„^ 

3.419.000  3.725.000  3.600.000  3,600  000  3  600  non 

FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION  ^.ow.uuu 

Salaries  and  expenses  ,  „„-  -„„ 

National  Commission  on  Reform  o(  Federal  Criminal  Lawj"!;;i.'".'.''".".":".""  2O0'OM  1,275.000  1.275.000  1,275.000  1.275,000 

PRESIDENTS  COMMISSIONS  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  THE  ADMINISTRA-  

TION  OF  JUSTICE  AND  ON  CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Silariej  and  expenses 550.  OOO    

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  ^^^"^^"^^^    '  

Salaries  and  eioenses 

Appropriation  .  ,„  ,„„ 

Transfer  (rom  revolving  fundsV"; /Js^S'^s  ".i2'??lS2S  9.900.  OOO  9  900  000  9  900  000 

Panic.paticn  sales  authorizations         .     ...";:::: A^or^-^l  A^n}^'^^  (47.647.000)  (47  647:000)  (47  647  0W1 

Payment  of  carticipalion  sales  insufficiencies.:::  : (850,000.000)  </0.  000.000)  (150.000.000)  (150.000,000)  (IMOOO'OOO 

"1.350.000  1.350.000  1,350,000  I'SSO'OOO 

Total  Small  Business  Administration s  irvi  nnn  ,,  ...  „^ — ! ' 

Southeast  hurricane  disaster .".".'."""■.■.".■■.■.■.";"  9'OOO'OW  12,341.000  11.250.000  11,250.000  11.250.000 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  

Salaries  and  expenses c«.  ~>« 

^'"X"  566.000  490,000  490.000  490  000 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses »po  enn  „«  ««- 

^-^  330.000                      295.000                      295  000                        295000 

TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses .       »  mo  nnn  ,  ,,c  «~, 

3,562.000  3.775.000                  3,675.000                  3,675,000                    3  675  000 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  activities.    .  a  nnn  im\                  ir.  «^  a... 

9.000.000                 10.000.000                  9,000,000                  9.500000                  9  000  000 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  ===    ====^    =====  ' 

Salaries  and  expenses  ,c,  ,-,  ,yy, 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currencrpVog"r»rn)V::::::::::::::::::""  10941000  "   infsl'iSS?  '.^•?«'2S2  157,119.000  156,479.000 

Special 'niernalional  exhibitions                                                              jmahm  ,«V^  10,158,000  8.604.000  8  604  000 

Special  international  exhibitions  (special  foreign  currency"  prbi'rim)'." 3M000  '^fl'^  ^l^'^SSl  2,709,000  2;709;000 

Acquisition  and  construction  of  radio  facilities R  Smnnn  10  ^L'SSS  ,„F'000  387.000  387  000 

^■""■""^  '^■^^■000  18.200.000  18.200,000  18  200  000 

Total.  US  Information  Agency ^  n«  ,..  nnn  TZTTZTZ^ —    '■ ' 

172.748.000  193.062.000  187.933.000  187.019.000  186  379  000 

Total,  title  V.  related  agencies. 777  ixt  uin    „,  .-.  .zr  =^==^==                      — " — ' 

227.362.500  287.404.000    239.038.000  238.624,000  237.484;000^ 

""consfsting  of- 2.136.588.200         0  2,347.803.195  2.  IM.  026.  500  2. 186. 105.  500  2. 169  OiUm" 

Special  accounts .,  ,.»£««  <«»<.•«»« 

Indefinite  appropriations .'". U,-!48.500  'f-OJ^-OOO  11,874.000  11,874,000  11874  000 

Direct  appropriations ":::::":"":::  2;i25:339;7o6      2.33i;4??;S^      2.i8i:8'o2:?Sg      2.i72;8l?;5» :'.'":~°. 

1  includes  $3,200,000  supplemental  estimate.  S   Doc  38  ,  ,„,,  j„  ,  .TiTTZ  ^ 

Un't'e'd^Na't'inf  "^  '"  '"^  '"  "^  "^'"'^  '^  "'"''^'  "-  '-«  """<"""'-  ">'  "Lo."  to  .he        Vi^r^'ru'^'reVsVo't^/^.^r^^rd'^H  lie  \\\ 

>  Reflects  decrease  of  $2,300,000  contained  in  H  Doc  114  !1  '^'''J"  increase  of  $300,000  contained  m  H.  Doc.  114. 

'  Includes  II,!30.000  supplemental  estimate,  S  Doc  32    '  "  ncudes  increase  of  $227,000  contained  in  H  Doc  114. 

'  $4,500,000  to  be  derived  from  prior  year  funds  ,,  ,     ,"°"  tl^i'lS^  supplemental  estimate.  S  Doc  32 

•  Contained  in  different  item  due  to  realinement  of  appropriation  structure.  b1.„,1«,!.h   „  I^^^K'n""'."^'"'"  "'™3'«.  S  Doc  32 

'  Excludes  budget  estimate  for  Appalachian  assisUnce  programs  not  authorUed  w  atZruLl,.^..    ,\''^-,^^  L»«"''^"e"'.  indefinite  appropriation. 

'  Funded  under  Office  of  Emergency  Planning                            ^  >wi  aumorueo.  "  Reflects  decrease  of  $1,221,000  contained  in  H  Doc   114 

"  l^luoes  $*. 861. 195  supplemental  estimates  S  Docs  32  and  38 

£j:t^^^-^  ^^^^^.i^^s^  wr-^^-r??^.sss 

thanlc    my    distinguished    fdend"Jorn  i?n  a^^  e'n  the  worlf ''''"''^-  ^-'^^-/nd  Engineer  John  Johnnsen. 

Oklahoma  for  his  courtesy  In  yielding  The  i^nl.fra?  mthf  tl.,          •  ^  .v,           ^^  ^^ ^  ^^^^^  ^°    ^  la"^^^^  i"  th« 

out  of  order.                                             ^  U  J  fl^ll'nfn ThlT^f        H*  ''^'■'^'^  ^^^  "'^^^^^    °^    ^    tropical    downpour    that 

Fn  viff  ^Tr.  the  internatlorial  skyways  forced  Cuban  officials  to  shift  formal  wel- 

fn  A^     ^H  f  ^  ^^  minutes  lat«  m  tak-  coming  ceremonies  from  Camp  Columbia 

PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS'  40  YEARS  "^  5~^,     ^°l  ^  '''^^  ^°^  reason.  Capt.  to  a  drier  downtown  location  There  un- 

OF  SAFE  WORLDWIDE  AIR  TRANS-  ^"8"  Wells  who  was  to  pilot  the  big  Pan  hampered  by  the  U.S.  prohibition  law, 

PORT  t""^     T^.,    ^^^l^  eight-passenger  tri-  the  F-7  was  christened  officially  as  the 

this  opportunity  to  salute  Pan  Amerl"n        HoJever  the  night  did  get  off  at  8  25     p.'^  S^Zn^S*"?"  ^'""^^  "It'  "^l 

^s'^i^^jiz'^  P.r^p4-SsE  S~aH=3i 

Pan  American   t<!  nn^  of  fv,«  ^^.in-e     15,      "^^'^"^-  ^^^  event  was  banner     From  that  small  Fokker  F-7  the  Pan  Am 

.r^iLtZmeVl  ptonir 'and"^"^      Wes?  CiU?e7'  ^  '^"'  afternoon's  Key    fleet  has  grown  to  more  than  130  jet  clip- 

•— »  truuccr  ana  mno       west  citizen.  pers  which  traverse  77,818  mUes  of  route 
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linking  121  cities  in  84  countries  on  six 
continents.  In  most  cases  in  these  40 
years  Juan  Trippe  has  signed  the  first 
order  for  new  members  of  the  American 
aircraft  family. 

In  1958.  Pan  Am  introduced  to  the 
world  scheduled  jet  air  service,  and  It 
will  be  the  first  airline  to  use  the  747 
Superjet.  in  the  fall  of  1969.  Pan  Am  was 
also  the  first  airline  to  order  a  super- 
sonic airliner — the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde— and  has  placed  orders  for  15 
American-flag  SST's  to  be  produced  by 
the  Boeing  Co. 

On  September  19  of  this  year  the  most 
recent  pioneering  program  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican was  unveiled  by  Juan  T.  Trippe, 
founder  of  the  airline,  who  now  serves 
as  Pan  Am's  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  He  announced  that  Pan  Am's 
board  of  directors  had  approved  a  final 
agreement  between  the  airline  and  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  whereby 
Pan  Am  would  operate  and  develop  two 
airports  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
area  for  private  and  business  aircraft. 
The  airports  are  Teterboro.  in  Teterboro. 
N.J..  and  Republic,  in  Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

The  objective  of  the  new  program  is  to 
provide  alternate  accommodations  for 
business  aircraft  and  air  taxis  and  thus 
reduce  air  traffic  delays  at  Kennedy  In- 
ternational. La  Guardia.  and  Newark  Air- 
ports. Again  Pan  Am  is  proving  a  leader 
in  the  business  of  moving  people  swiftly, 
comfortably  and  safely  in  the  bustle  and 
congestion  of  our  fast-paced  world. 

AIR  CARGO   AFTER   4  0    TEARS 

Pan  Am.  under  Trippe's  strong  leader- 
ship, has  been  an  innovator  in  the  field 
of  air  cargo  too.  Its  first  Clipper  cargo 
warehouse  at  Miami,  Fla.,  in  1951  con- 
tained only  a  battered  wocxlcn  desk,  its 
top  piled  with  a  carton  of  baby  chicks,  a 
few  cans  of  newsreel  film  and  a  small 
cardboard  box  of  auto  parts. 

Today  Pan  American  maintains  the 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  air  freight 
tenninal  in  the  world.  Costing  more  than 
$8'j  million  Pan  Am'.s  vast  cargo  build- 
ing at  Kennedy  International  Airport  in 
New  York  City  contains  more  than  230.- 
000  .'square  feet  of  warehouse  space  which 
is  crammed  with  packages,  ba;es.  pallets, 
conveyor  systems,  moving  tracks,  and 
electronic  controlled  consoles. 

This  new  building  and  the  new  con- 
cepts Pan  Am  has  developed  in  freight 
processing,  will  enable  it  Ui  keep  pace 
with  the  worldwide  anticipated  cargo 
growth  rate  over  the  next  10  years — nine 
times  greater  than  today. 

Pan  Am's  freighters  have  flown  more 
than  100  million  cargo  ton-miles,  ac- 
counting for  12  percent  of  the  airline's 
total  operating  revenues.  These  impres- 
sive figures  document  Pan  Am's  active 
interest  in  the  movement  of  freight  by 
air  and  its  determination  to  improve 
this  concept  of  freight  movement. 

Pan  American  World  Airways'  747  Su- 
Perjet  Clippers  capable  of  carrying  more 
than  350  passengers  will  be  powered  by 
four  Pratt  &  Whitney  JT9D  turbofan 
pngines,  each  weighing  8.339  pounds. 
Each  engine  of  the  superjet  will  weigh 
nearly  as  much  as  a  fully-loaded  Fokker 
P-7  which  made  Pan  American's  inau- 
gural   flight    between    Key    West    and 


Havana  on  October  28.  1927.  The  P-7's 
maximum  gross  takeoff  weight  was  9,700 

pounds. 

New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  are  linked 
in  about  10 '2  nonstop  flying  hours  to- 
day by  the  Jet  Clippers  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  compared  to  a  7-day. 
40-stop  journey  when  Pan  Am  first  be- 
gan flying  to  Buenos  Aires  nearly  40 
years  ago. 

Each  one  of  the  over  350  passenger 
Boeing  747  Superjets  which  Pan  Ameri- 
can will  begin  flying  in  1969  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $21  million.  For  this 
amount,  the  airline  could  have  bought 
a  fleet  of  465  Fokker  F-7  trimotor  planes 
with  which  Pan  Am  inaugurated  U.S. 
flag  international  air  service  40  years 
ago,  on  October  28.  1927.  Pan  Am  has  or- 
dered 25  of  the  giant  superjets. 

An  airlift  of  about  40  million  revenue 
passenger-miles  a  day  currently  ks  being 
flown  by  the  round-the-world  jet  Clip- 
pers of  Pan  Am.  This  represents  more 
passenger-miles  each  day  than  Pan  Am 
flew  during  the  flrst  4  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  again  I  salute  and  con- 
gratulate Pan  American,  its  devoted  em- 
ployees, and  its  remarkable  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Mr.  Juan 
Tnppe.  I  wish  them  every  success  during 
tl:e  next  four  decades  of  growth  In  the 
field  of  air  transportation. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, for  placing  in  the  Record  the  re- 
markable history  of  our  flrst  internation- 
al air  carrier  of  passengers  and  freight. 
I  think  that  company  has  done  a  splen- 
did job.  I  should  like  to  be  as.'^ciated 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Florida  has 
felt  peculiarly  close  to  this  carrier.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  first  international  flight 
of  Pan  Am  originated  in  Key  West.  Fla.. 
and  went  to  an  airport  in  Cuba  some 
miles  outside  the  city  of  Havana  about  40 
years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  was  not  able 
to  take  part  in  that  flight.  I  did,  however, 
take  part  in  the  flight  20  years  lat€r  that 
commemorated  that  flight  and  that  was 
the  subject  of  ceremonies  both  at  Key 
West  and  at  the  Havana  Airport.  That 
flight  was  recognized  by  the  then  friendly 
government  in  Cuba  as  being  a  com- 
memoration of  a  very  great  service  ren- 
dered to  them,  as  well  as  to  us. 

The  Pan  American  company,  its  offi- 
cers and  employees  have  been  good  citi- 
zens of  Miami.  I  think  their  first  great 
headquarters  for  international  carriage 
was  there.  We  value  them,  and  they  have 
been  real  contributors  to  the  growth  of 
that  area  as  well  as  to  the  advancement 
of  aviation  and  air  travel  and  air  pas- 
senger service.  And  above  and  beyond 
that.  I  think  in  the  whole  Pan  American 
area  they  have  been  a  force  for  the 
making  of  better  relations  and  kind 
understandings  between  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends  and  ourselves. 

Through  their  subordinate  companies 
they  have  erected  hotels  in  various  Latin 


American  countries,  and  those  hotels  are 
recognized  with  great  pride  by  those 
countries  as  being  among  their  finest 
places  of  hospitality.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  think  this  company  has 
been  a  great  force  in  the  building  of  good 
will  toward  our  Nation  throughout  this 
hemisphere,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  true 
elsewhere.  However.  I  happen  to  know 
about  it  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  glad  that  we  can  place  this  com- 
mendation and  recognition  of  a  fine  rec- 
ord of  a  fiiie  organization  in  the  Record 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  service  and  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  liis  comments. 

I  covered  aviation  during  its  early. 
fledghng  days  while  I  was  a  newspaper 
reporter.  Some  35  years  ago.  I  went  to 
Florida  to  see  if  it  was  possible  for  a  plane 
to  come  over  the  ocean  from  a  distant 
continent. 

My  wife  and  I  waited  patiently  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  the  then  marine  terminus 
of  the  line  from  South  America,  and  while 
we  waited,  the  sky  was  brilliantly  sunlit 
as  it  always  is  in  that  part  of  the  county-, 
and  we  saw  a  speck  appear  at  a  great  dis- 
tance away  in  the  sky.  As  that  speck  drew 
nearer,  it  looked  like  two  planes  flying  to- 
gether. It  turned  out  to  be  a  huge  flying 
boat  with  a  capacity  of  perhaps  less  than 
10  passengers,  coming  from  South 
America. 

I  was  awed  by  the  space  which  the 
plane  had  captured  on  a  regular,  routine 
basis.  I  have  felt  ever  since  that  the  great 
day  in  transportation  will  always  be  in 
the  air  and  that  the  progress  we  can  make 
today  with  our  subsonic  jets  and  jumbo 
jets  and  giant  cargo  planes  is  only  the 
beginning  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
shrink  this  globe  so  that  continents  such 
as  Australia,  when  we  have  a  .supersonic 
transport,  will  be  as  close  to  us  as  Cali- 
fornia is  today;  and  the  Far  East,  which 
seems  so  far.  will  be  moved  10.000  miles 
closer  by  the  great  speed  which  our 
magnificent,  vast-ranging,  long-distance, 
supersonic  planes  will  soon  be  able  to 
achieve  on  the  air  routes  of  the  world. 


CITIZENS   COMMITTEE   FOR    PEACE 
"WITH  FREEDOM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JA"VTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
development  in  respect  of  a  very  ]x)wer- 
ful  controversy  regarding  Vietnam  which 
has  been   raging  in   this  countrv-. 

The  morning  news,  in  my  judgment,  is 
featured  by  the  policy  statement  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  With  Free- 
dom in  Vietnam,  to  which  former  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Truman  adhere, 
and  of  which  the  cochairmen  are  former 
Senator  Etouglas.  of  Illinois,  and  G€n. 
Omar  Bradley,  a  great  American  hero  of 
WoridWarn. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  first 
speaking  of  the  affirmative,  that  the 
moderates  in  this  Chamber,  who  have 
traditionally  been  in  and  of  the  main- 
stream of  our  national  life,  should  very 
much  welcome  the  formation  of  this 
committee. 

I,  for  one,  like  very  much  their  policy 
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statement,  and  It  certainly  has  a  most 
distinguished  group  of  subscribers  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pol- 
icy statement,  together  with  a  list  of  its 
subscribers,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  said  that 
I  would  speak  of  the  positive  first,  be- 
cause the  center  or  moderate  position  in 
this  country  has  fared  badly  in  recent 
months,  particularly  on  the  issue  of  Viet- 
nam. We  have  witnessed  a  progressive 
escalation  of  bitterness  and  extremist 
rhetoric  and  even  some  civil  disobedi- 
ence. Unhappily,  as  we  saw  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  other  places,  including  college 
campuses  and  draft  headquarters 
throughout  the  United  States,  peaceful 
demonstrations  turned  at  times  to  ugly 
violence.  For  this  reason,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  a  most  distinguished 
group  of  private  citizens  has  come  to 
the  rescue  of  moderation  and  has  given 
voice  to  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  the 
great  centrist  body  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  The  policy  statement  of 
the  citizens  committee  gave  much  needed 
articulation  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  attitudes  which  grow  out  of  the 
very  conscience  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  made  it 
clear  that  it  was  going  to  be  "supporter-s 
of  the  office  of  the  Presidency,"  and  it 
said: 

We  are  not  suppxjrtere  of  a  President  or  of 
an  administration. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  persevere  in 
that  view,  because  if  it  does,  I  believe 
it  can  be  very  helpful.  But  if  it  becomes 
an  apologist  for  the  administration,  it 
will  lose  its  influence.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  wish  to  point  out  what  the 
policy  statement  did  not  cover. 

It  was  silent,  in  fact,  on  the  crucial 
issues  which  most  trouble  the  American 
people  with  regard  to  Vietnam.  The 
statement's  color,  its  climate,  its  general 
thrust  are  excellent.  But  the  committee 
must  come  to  grips,  if  it  is  really  to  serve 
the  American  people  with  the  questions 
that  are  deeply  troubling  the  American 
people,  and  these  questions  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Bombing  policy.  Question:  Is  it 
worthwhile  to  establish  an  unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing,  and  will  that  ac- 
tually bring  on  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiation? 

Second.  What  is  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Geneva  accords  in  the 
search  for  a  Vietnam  settlement?  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
yesterday  Introduced  a  resolution  urging 
our  Government  to  put  this  matter  be- 
fore the  UJN'.;  and  the  resolution  has 
the  backing  of  55  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Third.  The  committee's  policy  state- 
ment is  silent  on  the  crucial  issue  of 
establishing  a  relationship,  a  criterion, 
between  self-help  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese— their  Goverrunent,  their  peo- 
ple, and  their  army,  now  that  they  have 
a  legitimately  elected  government — and 
how  long  we  stand  there  and  how  much 


we  sacrifice.  What  the  American  people 
want  to  know  is.  Is  this  our  war  or  their 
war?  Originally,  it  started  as  their  war, 
and  to  many  of  us  it  appears  that  it  is 
now  becoming  our  war,  and  we  are  ti-y- 
ing  to  stop  that  trend. 

Fourth.  The  statement  is  rather  quiet 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dency, as  an  ofiBce,  in  inspiring  the  con- 
fidence and  faith  of  the  American  people 
so  that  this  leadership  may  be  relied 
upon  in  a  war — and  the  country  is  in- 
volved in  a  war. 

These  issues,  upon  which  the  state- 
ment is  silent,  I  have  no  doubt,  wiU  re- 
ceive clarification  and  attention  by  the 
committee  in  the  days  ahead,  so  that 
they  can  do  the  most  good  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  deal  with  the  most  im- 
mediately vexing  problems. 

I,  too,  could  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ment, and  perhaps  most  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  could  do  so  without  any 
problem.  But  it  still  would  not  answer 
the  basic  questions  I  have  raised.  It  is 
important  that  we  answer  these  ques- 
tions for  the  American  people  now. 

This  past  summer  marked  a  great 
shift  in  public  attitude  about  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Despite  the  murkiness,  the 
obscurity,  and  the  ambiguity  of  many 
aspects  of  our  commitment  and  our  role 
in  the  Vietnam  struggle,  the  great  mod- 
erate and  centrist  majority  in  this 
country  and  in  this  Chamber  for  years 
conceded  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
administration  so  far  as  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  is  concerned.  This  was  a  tra- 
ditional and  vital  American  act  of  faith, 
one  of  the  seldom-spoken-of  basic  as- 
sumptions and  premises  of  our  system. 
In  time  of  war.  in  tinne  of  crisis,  we  close 
ranks;  and  we  want  to  give  and  are 
accustomed  to  giving  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt  to  the  President  and  to  his  senior 
advisers.  But  this  act  of  faith,  with 
which  we  are  very  familiar,  has  been  put 
in  question  with  regard  to  Vietnam.  This 
has  brought  to  the  fore  the  basic  issue 
regarding  the  oflQce  of  the  Presidency,  to 
which  even  the  committee — though  it 
was  not  dealing  with  that  subject — had 
to  give  some  attention  in  its  statement. 

No  issue  is  of  greater  importance  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion than  is  this  one.  Let  us  make  it 
plain,  once  again,  that  the  Integrity  of 
the  OflBce  of  the  President  is  not  and 
should  not  be  a  partisan  issue.  On  the 
contrary',  the  ero^on  of  prestige  in  that 
ofiSce  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  for  the 
loyal  opposition,  the  Republicans,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  problem  in  this 
situation  is  posed  exactly  there:  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  proper  role  or  respon- 
sible Republicans  to  tell  the  President 
not  to  wait  for  the  next  campaign,  but  to 
tell  the  President  now — as  I  have  tried 
to  do,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  has 
tried  to  do,  as  other  Senators  have  tried 
to  do — what  we  think  about  his  course, 
how  we  think  It  can  be  corrected,  in  order 
to  preserve  that  prestige,  that  Integrity, 
in  the  OflQce  of  the  Presidency  which  It  Is 
to  the  interest  of  every  American,  with- 
out regard  to  party,  to  preserve.  I  do  not 
believe  any  responsible  Member  of  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  party,  would  want 
to  detract  one  lota  from  the  prestige  of 


the  Presidential  oflSce  In  such  trjing 
times.  But  it  is  the  President,  himself, 
who  has  all  those  abundant  powers  of 
his  office.  It  is  his  to  act.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent himself  who  can  do  the  most  either 
to  enhance  the  prestige  of  his  office  or 
to  diminish  it.  No  one  else  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  media  and  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  situation  is 
that  the  American  people  have  become 
worried  about  whether  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  is  really  being  handled  in  terms 
of  the  prestige  and  faith  which  they 
place  in  the  authority  of  the  Presidency. 

The  committee  can  be  very  valuable 
to  aU  of  us  in  that  regard.  I  have  given 
my  views  before  on  why  we  should  sub- 
mit this  issue  to  the  U.N.  I  hope  we  will 
submit  to  the  U.N.  I  hope  we  will  imple- 
ment an  unconditioned  cessation  of 
bombing  when  there  is  a  proper  diplo- 
matic framework  for  it — a  framework 
which  I  am  confident  could  be  estab- 
lished by  aggressive  diplomacy— which 
will   bring  about  peace  negotiations. 

Beyond  everything  else,  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  we  must  condition  our  con- 
tinuing in  Vietnam  on  what  the  Vietnam- 
ese do  for  themselves,  we  must  not  take 
over  this  war  and  make  it  our  war  as  if 
Vietnam  were  a  colony. 

But  the  main  point  today  is  not  that. 
The  most  important  question  is  what  the 
committee  can  do.  I  think  it  can  do  a 
great  deal  if  it  really  wishes  to  help  the 
country.  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will 
not  consider  itself  to  be — and  it  says  It 
will  not  be — an  apologist  for  the  Presi- 
dent, for  a  President,  or  for  an  admin- 
istration. Instead.  I  hope  it  will  do  its 
utmost  to  uphold  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  address  itself  promptly  to  the 
nettling  and  vexing  questions  which  I 
have  described. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  committee's 
answers  will  be.  but  I  believe  it  would 
render  valuable  service  to  the  country  if 
it  gave  answers,  what'^ver  they  may  be. 
because  it  is  so  eminent  and  well  starred 
a  group. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  of  view 
was  also  reflected  in  this  morning's  press. 
That  is  the  idea  that  maybe  we  should 
have  a  declaration  of  war.  and  that  may- 
be this  would  have  an  effect  upon  curb- 
ing demonstrators  and  others  who  might 
disagree  on  the  question  of  Vietnam. 

The  citizens  committee  is  of  enormous 
potential  help  in  that  its  policy  state- 
ment specifically  affirms  and  supports 
the  right  of  opponents  of  our  national 
policy  to  criticize  our  efforts  and  to  offer 
alternatives  consistent  with  our  national 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  distasteful, 
but  Americans  do  have  the  right  to 
object.  It  is  deplorable  to  assume  that 
patriotism  requires  that  one  always 
agree  with  our  policies.  I  would  be  the 
first  vigorously  to  uphold  law  and  order 
and  Insist  that  dissenters  respect  duly 
constituted  authority  and  follow  the 
channels  established  in  law  for  expres- 
sion of  dissent.  But  dissent  Itself  I  would 
not  wish  to  shut  off. 

I  thoroughly  disagree  with  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  declaration  of  war.  I  hope 
we  do  not  do  It.  It  would  guarantee  an 
escalation  of  the  situation  to  a  realm  far 
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beyond  where  it  is — or  is  otherwise  likely 
to  go. 

The  important  thing  is  to  speak  out 
now.  as  this  committee  is  speaking  out, 
for  the  moderate  position  of  assuring  dis- 
sent and  discussion,  and  not  being 
apologists  for  any  position,  even  the 
position  of  the  President,  while  respect- 
ing the  Presidency. 

I  hope  very  much  we  will  not  have  a 
declaration  of  war,  that  we  will  not  have 
a  suppression  of  dissent,  and  that  we  will 
not  equate  dissent  with  treason  or  other 
conduct  against  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  provided  it  is  lawful  dis- 
sent. 

I  hope  the  citizens  committee  will 
help  the  American  people  in  some  of 
these  vexing  and  highly  controversial 
questions  which  the  American  people 
have  to  decide.  The  Nation  needs  and 
wants  the  advice  and  the  views  of  so 
eminent  and  distinguished  a  group  as  is 
gathered  under  the  banner  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Peace  With  Freedom 
in  Vietnam. 

Exhibit  1 

Text  of  a  Policy  Statement  Issued  Today 

BY    THE    Citizens    Committee    for    Peace 

With  Freedom  in  Vietnam 

We  are  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  who 
seek  peace  with  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

We  do  so  In  the  conviction  that  our  own 
vital  national  Interests  are  at  stake  In  that 
troubled  land.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  admit 
that  our  primary  motivation  Is  self-inter- 
est— the  self-interest  of  our  own  country  In 
this  shrinking  world.  America  cannot  afford 
to  let  naked  aggression  or  the  suppression 
of  freedom  go  unchallanged.  To  Americans, 
peace  and  freedom  are  Inseparable. 

Our  committee  Is  national  and  nonparti- 
san—it  Is  composed  of  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans and  Independents,  and  of  "liberals," 
"moderates"  and  "conservatives"  drawn  from 
all  sections  and  all  sectors  of  our  country. 

CONCKRN    WITH    PRINCIPLE 

We  believe  In  the  great  American  principle 
of  civilian  control  and  a  civilian  Commander 
m  Chief.  And  we  strongly  support  our  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  and  the  policy  of  non- 
compromlslng.  although  limited,  resistance 
to  aggression.  All  four  of  the  post-World  War 
II  American  Presidents — Truman.  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson — have  pro- 
claimed America's  basic  purpose  of  defend- 
ing freedom.  We  are  not  supporters  of  a 
President  or  of  an  Administration;  we  are 
supporters  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 

As  a  committee,  we  shall  strive  to  stay 
above  partisan  politics,  political  personalities 
and  transitory  opinion  polls.  Our  concern  Is 
not  with  politics  or  popularity,  but  with 
principle. 

We  are  opposed  to  surrender,  however 
camouflaged.  Yet  nothing  we  advocate  can 
be  Interpreted  as  unnecessarily  risking  a  gen- 
eral war  In  Asia  or  a  nuclear  war  In  the 
world.  We  favor  a  sensible  road  between  ca- 
pitulation and  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  raw 
power. 

A    SMALL    COUNTRY 

We  believe  that.  In  this,  we  speak  for  the 
great  "silent  center"  of  American  life,  the 
understanding.  Independent  and  responsible 
men  and  women  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed rewarding  International  aggressors 
from  Adolf  Hitler  to  Mao  Tse-tung.  And 
we  believe  that  the  "silent  center"  should 
now  be  heard. 

A  great  test  Is  taking  place  In  Vietnam — 
that  test  l8  whether  or  not  the  rulers  of  one 
territory  can  cheaply  and  safely  Impose  a 
government  and  a  political  system  upon 
their  neighbors  by  Internal  subversion.  Insur- 
rection, Infiltration  and  Invasion.  These  are 


the  tactics  of  the  Communist  "wars  of  libera- 
tion." which  depend  for  success  upon  achiev- 
ing their  goals  at  an  endurable  price  and  a 
bearable  risk. 

Our  objective  In  Vietnam  Is  to  make  the 
price  too  high  and  the  risk  too  great  for  the 
aggressor.  This  is  why  we  fight. 

Vietnam  Is  a  small  country  and  we  Ameri- 
cans had  Uttle  contact  with  it  untU  after 
World  War  11.  It  stUl  seems  Isolated  and  re- 
mote to  many  of  us.  although  all  of  our  Presi- 
dents for  30  years  have  had  to  concern  them- 
selves with  our  national  Interests  in  East 
Asia.  For  better  perspective,  we  must  turn 
our  sights  to  the  edge  of  East  Asia,  that 
enormous  area  of  peninsulas  and  islands 
from  Korea  and  Japan  south  to  Taiwan  and 
the  Philippines,  then  west  across  Southeast 
Asia  to  Burma,  then  southeast  to  Malaysia. 
Indonesia,   Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

That  area  contains  370  million  i>eople — 
approximately  twice  the  population  of  the 
tlnited  States.  Each  of  these  nations  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  but  they  have  one 
thing  in  common — all  of  them  are  free  from 
external  domination.  Will  this  be  true  if  we 
abandon  Vietnam?  Or  will  Peking  and  Hanoi, 
flushed  with  success,  continue  their  expan- 
sionist policy  through  many  other  "wars  of 
liberation,"  each  conducted  at  a  price  which 
they  can  endure  and  a  risk  which  they  can 
bear?  We  believe  they  would. 

LOtlD  AND  CLEAR 

Never  in  over  a  century  has  there  been  as 
much  loud  and  violent  opp>osltlon  expressed 
in  America  to  a  conflict  In  which  our  fighting 
men  are  heavily  and  heroically  engaged.  How- 
ever, we  are  concerned  that  voices  of  dissent 
have,  thus  far.  received  attention  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  actual  numbers.  Our  com- 
mittee specifically  afllrms  and  supports  the 
right  of  opponents  of  our  national  policy 
to  criticize  that  effort  and  to  offer  alterna- 
tives consistent  with  our  national  interest 
and  security. 

Our  objective  as  a  committee  is  not  to  sup- 
press the  voices  of  such  opposition.  Our  ob- 
jective Is  to  make  sure  that  the  majority 
voice  of  America  is  heard — loud  and  clear — 
so  that  Peking  and  Hanoi  will  not  mistake  the 
strident  voices  of  some  dissenters  for  Ameri- 
can discouragement  and  a  weakening  of  will. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  we  want  to  give  re- 
newed assurance  to  our  fighting  men  that 
their  sacrifices  are  neither  in  vain  nor  un- 
appreciated— or  unwanted— by  the  great 
bulk  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

We  want  the  aggressors  to  know  that  there 
Is  a  solid,  stubborn,  dedicated,  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  private  citizens  in  America  who  ap- 
prove our  country's  poUcy  of  patient,  respon- 
sible, determined  resistance  which  is  depend- 
ent for  its  success  on  having  the  enemy  real- 
ize that  we  shall  keep  the  pressure  on  and 
not  back  down,  that  the  peace  we  insist  upon 
is  a  peace  with  freedom  and,  thus,  with 
honor. 

Today,  America  Is  a  great  world  power, 
shedding  its  blood  and  exi>endlng  its  treasure 
In  a  distant  country  for  the  simple  privilege 
of  withdrawing  in  peace  as  soon  as  that 
country  Is  guaranteed  the  effective  right  of 
self-determination.  We  ask  nothing  for  our- 
selves and  insist  upon  nothing  for  South 
Vietnam  except  that  it  be  free  to  chart  Its 
own  future,  no  matter  what  course  it  may 
choose.  Siu-ely  this  is  a  noble  and  worthy  ob- 
jective consistent  with  all  that  is  best  In 
American  life  and  tradition. 

Our  committee  has  been  formed  to  rally 
and  articulate  the  support  of  the  concerned, 
independent  thinking,  responsible  citizens 
In  America  who  favor  our  nation's  funda- 
mental commitment  to  peace  with  freedom. 

Will  you  Join  with  us? 
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tional relations,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  In  his  customary  eloquent 
and  articulate  way  he  has  summed  up 
the  case.  I  share  his  view  about  the 
formation  of  this  committee.  I  may  not 
be  in  agreement  with  them,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  great  thing  for  our  country  and 
it  offers  a  great  opportunity.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  put  the 
question  in  a  proper  p<;rspectlve. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  remarks 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  made 
so  eloquently  will  be  brought  home  to 
the  people  of  our  beloved  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league for  his  enormous  and  legendarj* 
experience  in  this  field.  I  feel  tremen- 
dously fortified  by  his  approval. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4903)  to 
amend  the  act  providing  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  further  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  9960)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  further  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 


on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  *H.R.  12474)  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
issue  of  yesterday,  October  25,  the  Flor- 
ida Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
one  of  our  leading  newspapers,  there  is 
published  an  editorial  which  I  think  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  editorial  relates  to  the  use  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  Communists 
as  participators  of  such  peace  demon- 
strations, so-called,  and  antidiaft  dem- 
onstrations as  have  been  going  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.'^  con- 
sent that  this  fine  editorial  entitled  "It 
Is  Time  To  Clamp  Down"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Time  To  Clawp  Down 

There  Is  an  utterly  incomprehensible  in- 
difference, indeed  blindness,  displayed  in  na- 
tional political  circles  toward  Communist  use 
of  the  so-called    "peace"  demonstrations. 

This  blliidness  Is  more  than  irritating.  It 
is  dangerous. 

Some  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the 
fact  that  political  liberals  in  many  instances 
still  retain  a  fear  of  "red  baiting"  as  part  of 
the  nation's  hangover  from  McCarthylsm. 
But  this  Is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme 

It  would  be  patently  absurd  to  Ignore  for- 
ever afterward  the  existence  of  a  disease 
called  typhoid  fever  because  several  cases  of 
some  other  malady  were  wrongly  diagnosed 
as  typhoid.  Every  bit  as  absurd  Is  the  tend- 
ency now  not  to  see  Communist  Influence 
when  It  is  as  apparent  as  Castro's  beard. 

The  American  people  have  been  asked  over 
the  years  to  swallow  a  lot  of  Incredible  con- 
tentions, but  Dr.  Benjanxin  Spock's  "guess" 
that  In  the  throng  of  people  who  perpetrated 
the  demonstration  and  violence  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  over  the  weekend  'there  were  a 
couple  dozen  Communists"  strains  belief  be- 
yond reason. 

"I  don't  feel  we  are  being  used  by  the 
Communists."  said  the  baby  doctor  who 
spends  much  of  his  time  demonstrating 
against  the  Vietnam  War. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  Worker,  official  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States,  carried  a 
story  headlined  "Support  Zooming  for  Peace 
March  In  Washington." 

The  story  In  The  Worker,  read  primarily 
by  Communists,  g5\vc  detailed  information 
on  special  transp>ortatlon  arrangements  from 
New  York  City  to  Washington  for  the  rally. 
For  weeks  the  paper  urged  its  readers  to 
particlprnte  in  the  demonstration. 

All  of  this  to  place  "a  couple  of  dozen 
Communists"  In  a  throng  of  some  50.000? 
Nonsense! 

Like  It  or  not.  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  In  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica's young  men  are  dying  from  artillery 
shells,  missiles,  bullets  and  land  mines  made 
In  Russia  and  China. 

This  Is  no  time  for  permissiveness  and 
Just  plain  lethargy  on  the  home  front  to- 
ward those  domestic  Communists  who  are 
attempting  to  foment  rioting  here  at  home 
in  order  to  give  the  Reds  a  political  victory 
they  cannot  win  in  the  field  and  to  mock  the 
sacrifice  made  by  the  members  of  the  US. 
Armed  Forces 

The  right  of  peaceful   dissent  is  vital  to 
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democracy  and  must  be  preserved.  Those  who 
don't  approve  of  the  war  have  every  right  to 
speak  out.  But  mob  violence  and  Red  sub- 
version must  be  stopped. 

America  has  investigative  resources  to  fer- 
ret out  the  Communists  In  the  peace  move- 
ment and  separate  them  from  those  whose 
motive  may  be  sincere  opposition  to  the  war. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  America  has  the  legal 
machinery  to  do  an  effective  Job  of  prosecut- 
ing the  Communists  and  there  has  been  no 
strong  expression  from  the  administration  of 
the  will  to  crack  down  and  crack  down  hard. 

Congress  must  provide  this  legal  machin- 
ery quickly  and  It  appears  that  It  Is  left  to 
the  Congress  to  provide  leadership  to  steps 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  this  mockery  of 
freedom. 

While  on  the  subject,  Congress  should  also 
lake  strong  steps  to  curb  the  latest  an- 
nounced Intention  of  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 

Leaders  of  the  movement  have  said  it  will 
turn  from  demonstrations  as  a  tactic  to  ac- 
tive resistance  through  confrontations  with 
the  government  by  sit-ins  and  civil  disobe- 
dience. 

This  Is  simply  not  to  be  tolerated.  We  have 
had  enough.  The  contrast  between  some 
bearded  lout  blocking  the  door  to  an  induc- 
tion center  and  a  young  American  Marine 
waiting  for  the  next  artillery  round  to  drop 
upon  Con  Thlen  is  too  great  to  be  borne. 

This   situation    Is   a   national    disgrace. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  read  just  a  few  paragraphs  from  this 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred: 

There  is  an  utterly  incomprehensible  in- 
difference. Indeed  blindness,  displayed  in  na- 
tional political  circles  toward  Communist  use 
of  the  so-called  peace  demonstrations. 

This  blindness  is  more  thaji  irritating.  It  is 
dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  calling  this  matter 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee Oil  the  JudiciaiT.  After  appealing 
to  the  Congress  to  take  action,  this  edi- 
torial concludes  as  follows: 

Congress  must  provide  this  legal  machinery 
quickly  and  it  appears  that  it  Is  left  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  leadership  to  steps  which 
will  put  a  stop  to  this  mockery  of  freedom. 

While  on  the  subject,  Congress  should  also 
take  strong  steps  to  curb  the  latest  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Leaders  of  the  movement  have  said  It  will 
turn  from  demonstrations  as  a  tactic  to  active 
resistance  through  confrontations  with  the 
government  by  sit-ins  and  civil  disobedience. 

This  Is  simply  not  to  be  tolerated.  We  have 
had  enough.  The  contrast  between  some 
bearded  lout  blocking  the  door  to  an  induc- 
tion center  and  a  young  American  Marine 
waiting  for  the  next  artillery  round  to  drop 
upon  Con  Thlen  is  too  great  to  be  borne. 

This  situation  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  call  the 
editorial  and  its  subject  matter  to  the 
attention  of  our  able  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  the  strong  request  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  considered  and 
brought  out  quickly  for  action  by  Con- 
gress. 


CONGRESS  WILL  NOT  BE 
INTIMIDATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  following  the  demonstrators' 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  quoted  in  the  press  as 
declaring  that  the  time  may  come  for 
staging  a  massive  camp-in  to  disrupt 
the  Nation's  Capital  if  Congress  does  not 
act  soon  on  programs  for  the  poor.  To 


prod  Congress,  he  said,  more  than  1-day 
demonstrations  may  be  needed. 

To  quote  Dr.  King  from  the  press  re- 
ports, he  said: 

Just  camp  here  and  stay  here  by  the 
thousands  and  thousands  .  .  .  and  make  It 
clear  that  the  city  will  not  function.  The 
civil  rights  movement  has  a  responsibility 
to  "pressure"  Congress  so  that  It  can  "no 
longer  elude  our  demands." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  only  way  the  sup- 
porters of  a  cause  can  impress  the  Con- 
gress is  by  threats  to  disrupt  the  Nation- 
al Government,  then  it  would  appear  to 
me  thai  their  cause  does  not  have  much 
merit.  Leaders  who  can  think  of  noth- 
ing else  than  demonstrations,  who  insist 
on  thinking  and  acting  negatively  in- 
stead of  constructively,  are  dangerously 
close  to  a  bankruptcy  of  ideas. 

Dr.  King's  threats  do  not  impress  me, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  will  impress 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  The  effect,  instead.  I  think,  will 
be  to  alienate  both  the  Congress  and  the 
pubhc  I.  for  one.  think  we  have  enough 
of  this  kind  of  demonstration. 

In  this  connection,  the  Washington 
Post  in  its  editorial  entitled  "King's 
Camp-In"  today  makes  the  excellent 
point  that  a  minority  should  be  heard, 
but  not  at  the  expense  and  exclusion  of 
the  millions  of  other  citizens  who  do 
not  join  in  its  demands. 

The  editorial  states: 

Those  who  conjure  up  mobs  to  force  the 
!:usi>ension  of  Government  itself  are  talking 
about  revolution — even  If  they  call  it  "pas- 
sive resistance"  or  "civil  disobedience." 

I  agree  with  its  conclusion  that  Con- 
gress may  have  its  faults,  but  Dr.  King 
must  know  that  its  Members  are  not  so 
pusillanimous  as  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  threat  he  may  make  of  a  camp-in 
to  bring  the  Government  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

King's   Camp-In 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  will,  on  reflection,  change  his  mind 
about  his  vague  proposal  for  a  massive 
"camp-in"  In  Washington  to  disrupt  the 
Government  and  compel  Congress  to  act  on 
some  programs  he  wishes  to  have  passed. 

A  demonstration  aimed  at  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  country  and  which  In- 
cidentally discommodes  the  operations  of 
Government  is  one  thing.  A  massive  Inva- 
sion and  sit-down  that  Is  deliberately  con- 
trived and  Intended  to  cause  the  suspension 
of  Government  operations  Is  something  else. 
Any  real  democracy  should  put  up  with  the 
inconvenience  of  the  former;  and  any  ordi- 
nary government  must  resist  the  latter.  The 
first  situation  constitutes  a  request  that  the 
Government  listen  to  a  minority;  the  second 
represents  a  demand  that  the  Government 
comply  with  and  respond  to  the  dictates  of  a 
minority  alone.  The  first  Is  a  resort  to  democ- 
racy: the  second  an  appeal  to  anarchy. 

The  citizens  who  have  a  dissent  to  voice 
or  a  complaint  to  make  have  a  right  to 
articulate  grievances  through  assembly, 
demonstration  and  petition.  But  they  have 
no  right  to  demand  that  Government  sus- 
pend operations  until  It  yields  to  their  Im- 
portunate demands.  The  people  who  take 
to  the  streets  should  be  heard:  but  they 
should  not  be  heard  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
millions   of   citizens   who   do    not   Join   the 


mob  In  the  streets.  Those  who  conjure  up 
mobs  to  force  the  suspension  of  Government 
itself  are  talking  about  revolution- — even  If 
they  call  It  "passive  resistance"  or  "civil 
disobedience." 

Congress  may  have  Its  faults,  but  Dr  King 
has  good  reason  to  know  that  Its  members  are 
not  so  pusillanimous  that  they  can  be  In- 
timidated Into  action.  To  attempt  that  sort 
of  Intimidation  is  to  invite.  Instead,  a  reac- 
tion even  from  those  broadly  sympathetic  to 
Dr.  King's  larger  purposes. 


DETROIT'S    MAYOR    CAVANAGH 
FORESAW    THE   DISTURBANCES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
body  has  recently  reported  to  the  floor 
a  bill  to  continue  the  war  on  poverty  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  bill  will  come  to  the 
floor  for  debate  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

There  has  appeared  to  be  in  the  other 
body  some  disenchantment  with  the 
poverty  program  which,  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  reflect  either  the  facts  of  the 
matter  or  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  accumu- 
lating evidence  to  support  what  I  have 
just  said  and  in  a  few  moments  I  shall 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  few  comments,  the  various  data 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

The  first  is  a  comment  by  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  mayor  of  Detroit. 
Jerome  Cavanagh,  having  reference  to 
the  unfortunate  riots  of  last  summer  in 
his  great  city. 

Mr.  President,  over  and  over  again  in 
recent  months,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  started  feature  articles  with 
such  phrases  as  "Detroit  was  the  city 
they  said  it  couldn't  happen  in"  and 
"No  one  believed  it  could  ever  happen  In 
New  Haven." 

But  it  did  happen  in  Detroit  and  in 
New  Haven,  and  in  more  than  40  other 
cities  across  the  country. 

Gone  today  and,  I  believe,  gone  for- 
ever are  the  smugness  and  complacency 
we  wrapped  ourselves  in  before  the  sum- 
mer winds  of  hate  and  fury  blew  through 
our  cities.  Smugness  and  complacency 
have  been  replaced  by  soul  searching  and 
sober  realism. 

But  long  before  this  summer's  holo- 
causts we  did  have  prophets,  men  of 
\'ision  and  understanding,  among  our 
city  officials.  They  saw  the  ominous  signs 
and  portents  and  warned  the  American 
people;  but  for  the  most  part  their  warn- 
ings were  ignored.  We  see  now  that  we 
did  not  want  to  confront  the  conse- 
quences cf  our  collective  neglect,  apathy, 
and  inertia.  We  have  paid — this  sum- 
mer— a  tragic  price  for  that  refusal  to 
face  realities.  I  hope  that  we  will  n(A  pay 
that  price  again.  I  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  see  to  it  that  we  do  not. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  prophets  to  whom 
we  did  not  listen,  and  should  have,  was 
the  mayor  of  Detroit,  the  highly  com- 
petent and  farsighted  Jerome  Cav- 
anagh. Mayor  Cavanagh  indulged  in 
no  wishful  thinking:  he  refused  to  see 
the  world  only  through  rose-colored 
glasses.  With  penetrating  Insight,  Mayor 
Cavanagh  saw  clearly  that  it  could 
happen  in  Detroit  and  that  it  could  hap- 
pen in  other  cities. 
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If  we  had  listened  to  our  prophets,  to 
Mayor  Cavanagh  and  the  others  who 
sounded  the  alarms,  we  might  have 
avoided  much  of  the  devastation,  blood- 
shed, and  pillage  that  raged  through 
our  communities  in  this  fateful  summer. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
recently  received  an  Illuminating  letter 
from  Mayor  Cavanagh  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  statement 
on  "ClvU  Disorders  In  American  Cities,"  as 
published  in  the  August  2  Congressional 
Record. 

This  has  been  a  trying  time  for  us  all. 
As  you  know,  a  year  ago,  I  told  the  Rlbl- 
coff  Committee,  "We  must  make  sure  that 
everyone  in  this  nation  begins  to  think 
about  the  larger  questions — begins  to  realize 
that  the  warfare  on  our  city  streets  is  as 
Important  to  our  national  destiny  as  some 
consider  the  warfare  In  Southeast  Asia." 

This  same  theme  was  echoed  In  my  presi- 
dential address  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities  last  November. 

In  1963,  I  warned  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  officials  at 
their  national  convention  that  cities  face  a 
tragic  situation  that  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
national  shame. 

Last  November,  I  told  the  Conference  of 
National  Organizations  that  "our  treatment 
of  the  Negro  has  been  a  national  disgrace. 
Our  laws,  our  customs  and  our  attitudes  are 
changing  now.  I  only  hope  they  change  fast 
enough  to  match  the  impatience  of  so  many 
forgotten  Americans." 

And.  again  In  April  before  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  I  warned  that 
everything  in  this  nation  Is  not  going  to  be 
all  right.  My  words  that  night  were,  "I  do 
not  mean  to  preach  blood  and  thunder  here 
tonight.  But  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  thunder 
that  can  be  heard  and  blood  has  already 
spUled." 

Since  that  night  In  April,  much  more 
blood  has  spilled — a  large  portion  of  it  in 
Detroit. 

As  I  told  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  Detroit  has  done  all 
the  textbook  things  and,  according  to  all 
available  scales,  has  run  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Wars  on  Poverty  In  the  nation  while 
generally  moving  the  city  forward. 

But  this  apparently  Is  not  enough.  We 
knew  this  before  the  riot  but  now  have  had 
our  convictions  confirmed  by  the  violence 
directed  at  society  by  thoee  forced  to  live  In 
the  ghettoes.  These  people  have  shared  the 
experience  of  slum  living — the  overall  condi- 
tions of  degradation,  disorganization  and 
poverty  In  which  the  young  grow  up  without 
hope  of  legitimately  sharing  in  the  supposed 
fruits  of  the  affluent  society — that  affluent 
society  within  their  sight  but  beyond  their 
reach. 

Now  we  must  go  beyond  the  textbook  and 
create  new  ways  to  meet  these  problems.  I 
agree  with  you  that  these  new  methods  must 
be  undertaken,  of  course.  In  the  spirit  of 
Justice,  but  primarily  In  the  spirit  of  com- 
passion and  cooperation. 

We  are  making  a  new  start  In  Detroit.  We 
are  looking  to  Washington  for  aMistance. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  learn  how  to  control 
and  put  down  civil  disorders.  We  must  elim- 
inate the  causes  for  civil  disorders. 

Your  help  and  good  wishes  are  much  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Jerome  P.  Cavan.igh, 

Mayor. 


Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  mayor 
was  responding  to  a  statement  entitled 
"Civil  Disorders  in  American  Cities"  as 
published  in  the  August  2  Congressional 
Record  which  I  had  sent  to  him.  He 
points  out  the  testimony  he  gave  before 
the  Ribicoff  committee  over  a  year  be- 
fore his  letter  was  sent  to  me,  in  which  he 
indicated  the  necessity  to  begin  to  think 
about  the  larger  questions,  that  warfare 
on  our  city  streets  is  as  important  to  our 
national  destiny  as  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

He  points  out  that  he  warned  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment ofiBclals  at  their  national  con- 
vention in  1963  that  our  cities  faced  a 
tragic  situation,  and  that  such  a  tragic 
situation  was  nothing  less  than  a  na- 
tional shame.  He  made  similar  comments 
in  April  1966,  and  again  in  November 
1966.  But  his  warnings  went  unheeded. 
The  riots  hit  Detroit  and  30  other  cities. 

He  also  points  out  that  we  must  now 
go  beyond  reading  about  matters  of  this 
sort  in  textbooks,  that  we  must  create 
new  ways  to  meet  these  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  justice,  and  also  in  the  spirit  of 
compassion  and  cooperation.  He  ends 
his  letter  by  saying : 

It  Is  not  enough  to  learn  how  to  control 
and  put  down  civil  disorders.  We  must  elim- 
inate the  causes  for  civil  disorders. 


OEO  BACKED  BY  INDUSTRY, 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  impression  abroad  that  the  war  on 
poverty  bill,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  of  1967,  approved  by 
the  Senate,  Is  legislation  principally  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  by 
liberals  and  labor,  a  notion  that  has 
been  given  currency  by  editorial  com- 
ment in  a  number  of  conservative  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  which,  in  many  ways,  is 
very  different  from  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  OEO,  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
support  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  the  busi- 
ness commimity.  This  was  emphasized 
recently  when  the  Urban  Coalition  an- 
nounced its  vigorous  support  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  which,  I  re- 
gret, was  rejected  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  "as  a  significant  step  toward  an 
urgently  needed  national  emergency  pro- 
gram to  provide  at  last  1  million  jobs." 

Prominent  among  members  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  urban  coali- 
tion are  such  representatives  of  big  busi- 
ness and  industry  as  Henry  Ford  n. 
chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank;  Gerald  L.  Phillippe.  chairman 
of  the  board,  General  Electric;  J,  Irwin 
Miller,  chairman,  Cummins  Engine  Co.; 
Andrew  HeiskeU,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Time,  Inc.;  and  Theodore  Schlesinger, 
president.  Allied  Stores  Corp. 

More  recently.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
given  fresh  evidence  that  thoughtful 
members  of  the  business  community  view 
the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
an  operation  that  deserves  respect  and 
support.  Large  display  advertisements 
have  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  strongly  en- 
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dorsing  the  OEO  and  its  various  pro- 
grams and  stating  with  heavy  emphasis: 
The  OEO  must  be  preserved  as  the  single 
responsible  agency  for  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  the  many  and  diverse  activities 
of  the  economic  opportunity  program. 

The  theme  of  this  timely  published 
statement  is  "A  Hand  Up — Not  a  Hand- 
out. That's  What  OEO  Is  All  About." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  im- 
pressive text  of  what  the  businessmen 
and  Industrialists  have  to  say  about  OEO 
and  its  work  may  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  businessmen,  professional, 
legislators.  Indeed  all  citizens  should  under- 
stand and  support  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  For  what  It  does,  as  well  ns  for 
how  It  does  It. 

OEO's  programs  have  always  made  sense. 
But  this  summer's  tragic  events  In  numerous 
cities,  we  are  convinced,  make  OEO's  pro- 
grams Imperative.  In  city  after  city,  these 
programs  have  prevented  or  reduced  com- 
munity conflict.  They  provided  hope  where 
there  had  been  only  despair,  dialogue  where 
there  had  been  only  division,  skills  where 
there  had  been  none. 

What  does  the  OEO  do?  We  look  at  It  this 
way:  The  OEO  and  Its  programs  give  people 
a  hand  up.  not  a  handout  .  .  .  get  people 
off  relief  rolls  and  onto  pa>Tolls.  Private 
pajTOUs.  It  helps  pepole  move  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder;  equips  them  through  educa- 
tion and  training  to  become  productive  and 
constructive  members  of  society.  The  way  we 
see  it,  the  OHX>  turns  out  workers  and 
consumers. 

Now,  how  does  the  OEO  operate?  It's  set 
up  and  run  like  any  efficient  organization 
should  be.  A  central  management  governing 
and  administering  a  variety  of  diverse  pro- 
grams In  1100  communities  in  all  50  states, 
plus  120  Job  Corps  Centers.  The  OEO  runs 
tightly,  cleanly,  economically.  And  It  does 
this  largely  because  of  the  way  It's  organized. 

Operationally,  the  OEO  follows  the  proven 
management  concept  of  single  responsibility. 
We  practice  this  principle  within  our  own 
organizations.  And  therefore.  It's  only  natural 
for  us  to  believe  that  the  OEO  must  be  pre- 
served as  the  single  responsible  agency  for 
the  conduct  and  management  of  the  many 
and  diverse  activities  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity program. 

It  Is  the  best  way  to  get  a  vital  job  done, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  that  state- 
ment is  certainly  an  unequivocal  decla- 
ration of  approval  and  advocacy  of  what 
the  OEO  is  and  what  it  does.  As  evidence 
of  the  wide  range  of  this  business  and 
industry  approval,  I  would  like  to  cite 
some  of  the  executives  who  signed  the 
statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  these  executives  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Robert  S.  Benjamin,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  tJnlted  Artiste  Corporation. 

Ralph  M.  Besse,  President,  The  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

Cabell  Brand,  President,  Ortho-Vent  Shoe 
Company. 

George  R.  Brown,  President,  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc. 

Holmes  Brown,  Vice  President,  American 
Airlines,  Inc. 
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Carter  Burgess,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
American  Machine  &  Foundry. 

Richard  H.  Carter,  President.  Fostorla  Cor- 
poration. 

Walker  L.  Clsler,  Chairman,  The  Detroit 
Edison  Company. 

Donald  C.  Cook,  President,  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Inc. 

Richard  Cudah.  President,  Patrick  Cudahy, 

Inc. 
C.  Malcolm  Davis,  President,  Fidelity  Union 

Trust  Co. 

John  D.  deButts,  Vice  Chairman,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Gaston,  President,  Booker  T. 
Washington  Insurance  Co. 

James  M.  Gavin.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Harold  S.  Geneen,  Chairman,  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp. 

Carl  A  Gerstacker,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company. 

Eli  Goldston,  President.  Eastern  Gas  and 
Fuel   Associates. 

Jerold  C.  Hoffberger,  President.  National 
Brewing   Company. 

Harding  Lawrence,  President,  Branlff 
International. 

Frederick  Lee,  Vice  President.  Olln- 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation. 

C.  Virgil  Martin,  President.  Carson  Pirie 
Scott   &   Company. 

James  McCormack,  Chairman,  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation. 

William  Patrick,  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel. Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Harvey  Russell.  Vice  President,  Pepsi-Cola 
Company. 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Olcott  Smith,  Chairman,  Aetna  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

Roger  P.  Sonnabend,  President,  Hotel  Cor- 
poration of  America. 

W  H.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Pltney-Bowes,  Inc. 


URBAN  COALITION  IN  50-CITY 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
.same  general  subject,  nearly  2  months 
ago  a  new  national  organization  known 
as  the  Urban  Coalition  held  its  first  con- 
vocation in  Washington.  Approximately 
1,200  leaders  of  business,  labor,  civil 
rights,  religion,  and  Government  formed 
a  unique  alliance  organized  to  launch 
"a  broad  public-private  attack  on  the 
problems  of  American  cities." 

Andrew  Haiskell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  of  Urban  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  and  A.  Philip  Randolph,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  were  named  cochairmen.  Elected 
to  the  steering  committee  were  such 
noted  and  prestigious  Americans  as: 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York; 
David  Rockefeller,  president  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank:  Gerald  L.  Phillippe, 
chairman  of  the  board.  General  Electric; 
Henry  Foi'd  II.  chairman.  Ford  Motor 
Co. :  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO;  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers;  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence; Roy  Wilkins,  executive  director. 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People ;  Whitney  Young, 
executive  director.  National  Urban 
League;  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  of 
Philadelphia;  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr,  of 
Pittsburgh;  and  Mayor  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh,  of  Detroit. 


As  its  initial  action,  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion adopted  a  statement  of  principles, 
goals  and  commitments  that  has  been 
widely  publicized  and  warmly  praised. 
The  statement  advanced  a  comprehen- 
sive program,  but  the  proposals  that 
captured  the  greatest  attention  were 
those  calling  for  the  creation  of  1  million 
jobs  and  1  million  housing  units  for  low- 
income  families. 

Important  as  this  national  effort  is  to 
the  eradication  of  mass  unemployment 
and  municipal  blight,  even  more  valuable 
and  necessar>'  are  the  same  kind  of  broad 
alliances  on  local  levels.  Urban  Coali- 
tion programs  are  planned  for  50  cities 
with  some  of  the  cities,  like  New  York, 
concentrating  at  first  on  jobs  and  job- 
training  for  unemployed  men  and  women 
in  the  city's  minority  communities.  The 
New  York  coahtion  has  extremely  capa- 
ble leadership  with  Christian  Herter. 
Jr..  son  of  the  former  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  serving  as  chairman  and 
with  such  outstanding  members  as  Gen- 
eral Electric  Chairman  Phillippe,  and 
President  Joseph  Curran,  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

The  New  York  Coalition  was  given  an 
enthusiastic  sendoff  by  the  New  York 
Times.  Because  the  Urban  Coalition  idea 
is  scheduled  to  spread  to  50  cities,  and 
perhaps  more,  I  feel  sure  the  New  York 
Time's  excellent  editorial  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  New  York  Times  editorial, 
"Getting  Off  the  Gromid,"  of  October  12, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gettinc  Off  the  Geound 

The  concern  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  ex- 
pressed so  strongly  late  last  summer  by 
public-spirited  citizens  during  an  emergency 
post-riot  convocation  In  Washington,  is  be- 
ginning to  find  rootholds  where  it  counts — 
In  the  front-line  cities  of  America. 

Mobilization  of  the  nation's  public  and 
private  resources  for  a  vigorous  attack  on 
that  urban  hydra — unemplojTnent,  slum 
hotising  and  aimless  education — is  getting  off 
the  ground.  Leaders  in  some  fifty  cities  will 
meet  in  Chicago  next  week  to  establish  local 
action  groups  that  can  enlist  the  resources 
and  energies  of  business,  labor,  religious,  aca- 
demic and  community  organizations.  In  this 
city,  a  New  York  Coalition  has  Just  started 
to  translate  the  lofty  policy  language  of  the 
national  steering  committee  into  local  terms. 

Hlgh-mlndedness,  of  course,  will  not  be 
enough.  Hard-core  unemployment  will  take 
hard-core  solutions.  Lobbying  of  superhu- 
man proportions  wUl  be  reqtilred  In  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  communities  to  break  down 
traditional  attitudes. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  in  the  forefront 
of  action.  For  this  reason  the  first  step  of 
the  local  Coalition  is  to  discuss  the  inclu- 
sion of  New  York  City  in  the  pilot  program, 
recently  announced  by  the  President,  to  en- 
gage the  private  sector  in  the  attack  on  un- 
emplovment.  But  the  true  effectiveness  of 
the  Urban  Coalition,  the  New  York  Coalition 
and  those  xo  come  In  other  cities  will  be 
measured  by  more  than  simply  seeking  in- 
creased assistance  from  Washington, 

Municipalities  with  archaic  laws  and  prac- 
tices that  have  effectively  barred  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  from  Job  and  housing  gains 
will  have  to  be  persuaded  to  change  their  cub- 


toms.  Certain  industries  that  have  blocked 
Negroes  from  full  opporttinltiee  will  have  to 
be  re-educated.  Certain  union*  which  have 
denied  membership  on  racial  ground*  wlU 
have  to  reform  their  practices 

By  enlisting  the  community-action  groups 
— the  spokesmen  for  the  Jobless  and  ill- 
housed— the  New  York  Coalition  Is  getting 
to  the  core  of  center  city's  problems. 


ANTIPOVERTY   WORKERS   PRAISED 
FOR    CALMING    RIOT    SITUATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
speak  about  the  splendid  record  of  anti- 
poverty  workers  who  did  so  much  to  calm 
riot  situations  in  our  cities  this  sum- 
mer. More  and  more  evidence  is  accumu- 
lating that  the  country's  long,  hot  sum- 
mer would  have  been  much  hotter  and 
much  longer  had  it  not  been  for  the 
superb  work  of  antipoverty  fighters 
across  the  country. 

In  city  after  city  and  town  after  town, 
mayors  and  police  officials  have  gone  on 
record  praising  antipoverty  workers  for 
their  successful  efforts  which  either  pre- 
vented violence,  arson,  and  looting  or 
greatly  helped  diminish  them  after  dis- 
turbances broke  out. 

There  were  more  than  30.000  Com- 
munity Action  employees  throughout  the 
country  while  the  riots  were  in  progress, 
but  only  16  were  arrested  and  none  con- 
victed. But  in  15  cities  it  has  been  proved 
that  Community  Action  agencies  calmed 
down  bad  situations,  and  in  14  cities 
municipal  police  departments  and  Com- 
munity Action  agencies  had  joint  pro- 
grams to  prevent  riots.  And  in  eight  cities 
the  juvenile  arrest  rate  went  dowTi  this 
summer  &s  the  result  of  more  summer 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  never  be  any 
way  of  calculating  how  many  hves  were 
saved  this  summer,  how  many  homes  and 
businesses  were  presen-ed  from  destruc- 
tion, and  how  many  jobs  were  safe- 
guarded as  a  result  of  the  devoted  and 
hazardous  labors  of  such  groups  as  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  We  who 
know  the  handicaps  and  disadvantages 
under  which  they  work  are  proud  of  these 
antipoverty  warriors  and  their  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive yet  concise  appraisals  of  the  role 
played  by  the  antipoverty  workers  in  this 
summer's  upheavals  was  published  re- 
cently by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the   Christian   Science  Monitor, 

Aug.   21,   1967) 

OEO  Cools  Riot  Crrres,  Probe  Hints 

(  By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  has  been  under  siege  for  weeks. 

Every  since  rioting  first  erupted,  the  antl- 
fxjverty  agency.  In  the  words  of  one  top  of- 
ficial, has  been  "trying  to  put  out  fires." 

At  the  same  time,  the  OEO  has  been  the 
target  of  rep>eated  accusations. 

Most  frequent  was  the  charge  that  anti- 
poverty  workers  were  Involved  In  the  burn- 
ing and  looting. 

The  agency's  public-relations  men  Imme- 
dlatelv  Issued  denials.  But  they  winced  with 
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each  new  outbreak,  not  knowing  for  sure 
what  might  happen  next.  And  they  couldn't 
be  oompletely  certain  that  in  the  28  cities 
where  riots  occurred,  there  might  not  be 
some  I  or  even  quite  a  few)  of  their  anti- 
poverty  workers  involved.  In  those  cities 
alone,  they  knew  there  are  over  12,000  em- 
ployees being  paid  by  the  OEO. 

INVESTIG.'VTIONS    URGED 

The  OEOs  director.  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  had 
to  know  the  facts  quickly. 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  iD)  of  Arkansas 
was  convinced  that  the  charges  were  true. 
So  were  other  lawmakers  Many  called  for 
full-scale  Investigations. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  early  soundings, 
Mr.  Shrlver  reported  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  that  the  charges 
were  groundless 

■'In  Detroit  alone.'  he  said.  "3,783  persons 
were  arrested.  There  are  1.547  paid  anti- 
poverty  workers  in  that  city  but  not  a  single 
one  Is  under  arrest." 

He  also  pointed  out,  that  of  the  nearly 
500  OEO  offices  in  these  cities,  "not  a  single 
one  was  burned.  Not  a  single  one  was  looted." 

•Why''  Because  .  .  .  these  facilities  were 
among  the  few  places  where  they  |the  Ne- 
groes]  could  find  refuge  and  aid." 

DETAH^S    SOL'GHT 

And  out  of  the  some  6.700  arrested  In  the 
28  cities,  the  OEO  pointed  out,  only  seven 
were  paid  poverty  workers 

Mr.  Shrlver  had  called  on  his  chief  of 
Inpsectlons,  former  newspaperman  Ed  May, 
to  dig  out  the  facta.  Mr.  May  sent  InvesU- 
gators  out  to  make  reports.  He  needed  the 
facta  for  his  boss. 

Other  top  Shrlver  aides  In  charge  of  pro- 
gram planning,  needed  to  know  as  well — to 
guide  them  In  modifying  programs  that  may 
have  gone  wrong. 

The  reports,  made  available  to  this  news- 
paper, tell  the  good  and  the  bad.  They  point 
to  occasional  indiscretion  and  poor  Judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  antipoverty  workers  In 
a  few  cities. 

For  example.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  OEO  Investi- 
gators reported  that  the  director  of  one 
OEO-funded  program  had  his  picture  taken 
with  H  I  Rap  I  Brown  at  the  airport  and 
introduced  him  at  a  meeting  afterward.  The 
disturbance  started  after  this  meeting.  OEO 
Inspectors  felt  this  was  bad  Judgment,  but 
they  found  "no  evidence  of  wrongdoing  .  .  . 
Just  a  lack  of  tact  and  common  sense." 

And  In  Rochester,  N  Y  .  inspectors  found 
that  some  antipoverty  ofHclals  had  "verballv 
attacked  city  officials"  at  a  meeting  called 
supposedly  to  quell  tension.  The  effect  was 
the  opposite. 

And  In  many  cities  poverty  workers  have 
appeared  as  witnesses  against  the  police. 

But  the  major,  untold  story  of  the  riots 
Is  quite  different  and  deeply  Impressive.  It 
Is  a  story  of  a  constructive  response  to  emer- 
gencies by  antipoverty  workers  in  commu- 
nity after  community. 

In  report  after  report.  Instance  after  In- 
stance of  the  courageous  role  played  by  these 
people  In  the  midst  of  racial  chaos  remains 
a  singularly  bright  light  In  an  otherwise 
dismal  picture 

INCIDENTS    LISTED 

Here  are  some  examples  from  the  Investi- 
gator's reports: 

Detroit:  "Neighborhood  workers  and  com- 
munity organizers  circulated  through  the 
riot  areas,  ascertaining  what  help  was  needed 
with  regard   to  shelter,  food,  and  clothing." 

"Some  30  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
youths,  serving  as  police  cadets,  worked 
around  the  clock,  in  12-hour  shifts  at  police 
precincts,  manning  In-put  telephone  switch- 
boards, handling  all  calls  requesting  general 
information." 

Tampa.  Pla.:  Two  neighborhood  antipov- 
erty centers  served  as  headquarters  for  a 
group  of  young  Negroea  "aaslgned  to  go  Into 
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the  riot  area  to  teUt  with  teen-agers,"  to 
cool  them  off. 

Minneapolis:  Some  15  employees  of  an 
OEO  program  "went  out  on  the  streets  In  an 
attempt  to  calm  rebellious  teen-agers.  .  .  ." 
And  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  reported  that 
one  antipoverty  center  "has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  police  as  a  key  factor  in  limiting 
the  violence." 

Toledo,  Ohio:  25  poverty  workers  here 
"maintained  the  only  communication  with 
teen-age  rioters,  .  .  ."  The  poverty  workers 
called  most  of  the  youths  to  a  meeting  to 
air  their  grievances  and  all-night  telephone 
grievance  service  was  started  "for  ghetto 
residents  with  gripes." 

CROWD    INTERCEPTED 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich.:  The  local  antipoverty 
agency  "placed  on  the  street  a  task  force 
of  street  workers  who  sought  to  help  the 
police  prevent  looting."  The  Grand  Rapids 
press  praised  their  work  calling  them  "a 
group  of  young  Negroes  bent  on  trying  to 
keep  Grand  Rapids  cool." 

Plalnfleld,  N.J.:  "Before  and  during  the 
riot,  10  of  12  staff  members  were  on  the 
street,  trying  to  calm  the  people." 

Pontlac,  Mich.:  "Some  20  neighborhood 
organizers  were  utilized  to  talk  to  the  way- 
ward youth  in  their  areas  In  attempts  to 
cool  things  down.  .  .  ." 

Saginaw.  Mich.:  Antipoverty  officials  were 
credited  with  preventing  violence  July  25, 
when  they  Intercepted  a  crowd  marching  on 
City  Hall.  They  convinced  the  crowd  that 
their  grievances  could  be  presented  to  the 
Mayor  by  two  spokesmen. 

Des  Moines:  This  city  has  a  "night  patrol" 
set  up  by  the  antipoverty  program  "to  keep 
things  cool."  The  30  youths  in  the  patrol  go 
to  a  disturbance  "to  encourage  people  on 
the  streets  to  go  to  their  homes  and  stay 
there." 

CADETS    PRAISXn 

Atlanta:  During  a  disturbance  in  the  Dixie 
Hills  section  of  this  city,  the  anti-poverty 
office  was  the  only  facility  In  the  area  open. 
It  served  as  a  meeting  place  for  city  and 
state  officials  with  local  residents. 

Youngstown,  Ohio:  The  Youngstown  Vin- 
dicator, praising  the  efforts  of  the  26  OEO- 
funded  police  cadets  said:  "They  calm  down 
a  hothead  spoiling  for  a  flght  or  mingle  In  a 
crowd  urging  excited  youngsters  to  go  home." 

Waterbury,  Conn.:  The  local  Community 
Action  Program  (CAP)  agency  "acted  as  a 
communications  link  between  the  radical  ele- 
ments In  the  Negro  neighborhoods  and  the 
white  power  structure  of  the  city.  .  .  ." 

The  Inspector's  reports  admitted  that  in 
some  cities  the  local  antipoverty  programs 
played  little  or  no  role.  In  Boston's  Roxbury 
section,  they  reported,  "ABCD  apparently  did 
not  play  much  of  a  role  in  the  Roxbury  riots, 
either  positively  or  negatively."  And  they  re- 
ported that  the  Cairo.  111.,  CAP  "did  very 
little  during  the  trouble." 

Similarly.  CAPs  played  little  or  no  part, 
one  way  or  another.  In  Lansing,  Mich..  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  or  In  Cambridge,  Md. 

CENTERS    CRITICIZED 

And  the  Rochester  CAP  program  came  In 
for  some  criticism:  "The  CAP  neighborhood 
centers  have  not  reached  the  teenagers.  In 
fact,  two  of  the  centers  don't  have  a  youth 
worker  and  the  other  Just  recently  hired 
one,  even  though  the  money  has  been  appro- 
priated over  a  year." 

Many  of  these  28  cities  have  now  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  set  up  peace-keeping  ma- 
chinery— and  the  experience  with  the  use  of 
antipoverty  workers  has  encouraged  Increase 
reliance  on  them. 

Probably  even  more  significant  Is  the  effort 
being  made  by  antipoverty  workers  to  keep 
calm  the  cities  where  no  rioting  occurred. 

OEO  Inspectors  Investigated  the  consid- 
erable role  OEO-funded  agencies  are  playing 
in  cooling  eleven  other  nonrlot  cities,  includ- 


ing these:  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  Baton  Rouge  La 
Oklahoma  City,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Lowell' 
Mass..  Trenton,  N.J,.  Philadelphia,  Charlotte" 
N C.  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  Dallas. 

QXTESTIONS    REMAIN 

While  the  specific  "cool-off"  roles  of  the 
antipoverty  agencies  in  these  cities  were 
spelled  out  In  detail  In  the  reports.  In  gen- 
eral, it  can  be  said  that  the  primary  emphasis 
of  these  efforts  Is  to  keep  avenues  of  commu- 
nication open  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
city  officials. 

"Community  Action  agencies  often  offer 
the  only  communications  link  between  the 
ghetto  and  the  power  structure  that  Is  able 
to  function  In  times  of  crisis,"  the  investiga- 
tors concluded. 

While  all  the  questions  of  the  lnvolve;nent 
of  poverty  workers  In  the  rioting  Is  by  no 
means  settled  by  the  OEO  Inspection  reports 
and  congressional  Investigators  are  stlU  look- 
ing into  the  charges,  one  thing  is  certain: 

Antipoverty  agencies  often  have  served  as 
a  vital  "hot  line"  to  the  Negro  community 
deep  In  the  throes  of  a  struggle  for  economic 
and  social  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  other 
90  percent  of  this  country's  population. 

The  effect  of  such  communication  In  quell- 
ing riots  Is  difficult  to  estimate. 

But.  in  the  words  of  Providence  Mayor 
Joseph  A  Doorley  Jr.,  talking  to  a  group  of 
volunteer  OEO  workers:  "As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, there  Is  no  telling  how  bad  this  mieht 
have  been  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  giiys." 


PHILADELPHIA'S    POVERTY    FUNDS 
INSURE  ITS  CHILDREN'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
turn  to  my  own  city  of  Philadelphia.  I 
believe  our  country  is  learning  an  all- 
important  lesson  taught  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  a  lesson  concerning  the  re- 
sponsibility of  one  generation  for  those 
that  follow. 
Thomas  Paine  put  It  this  way: 
The  declaration  which  says  that  God  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  moral  Justice. 


Because  of  men  like  Paine  and  Jeffer- 
son, we  have  abandoned  the  superstition 
that  human  beings  are  predestined  to 
their  lots,  that  because  a  father  is  im- 
poverished the  children  too  are  doomed 
to  penury. 

Today  we  believe  not  only  that  chil- 
dren born  to  poverty-stricken  parents  do 
not  need  to  grow  up  in  deprivation:  we 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should 
not. 

Our  generation  mere  than  any  other 
generation  of  Americans  Is  capable  of 
turning  the  footsteps  of  our  young  peo- 
ple away  from  the  dead-end  streets  of 
poverty,  hunger,  crime  and  disease.  To- 
day we  can  send  them  along  new  path- 
ways of  hope,  fulfillment  and  social  use- 
fulness. 

One  means  of  doing  these  things  is 
the  war  on  poverty,  making  available  to 
young  people  the  resources,  the  benefits, 
the  unprecedented  advantages  of  the 
antipoverty  programs.  That  is  the  story 
of  what  is  happening  today  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  city  that  believes  more  and  more 
that  its  children  are  Its  most  important 
possession. 

For  that  reason  Philadelphia  has  de- 
voted most  of  the  Federal  money  it  has 
received  for  the  war  on  poverty  to  pro- 
grams benefiting  its  young  people.  How 
this  has  been  done  Is  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing impressive  newsstory  which  ap- 
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peared  in  a  recent  Philadelphia  Inquir- 
er article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  newsstory  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
story was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Poverty  Grants  AroED  Children  Most, 
PAAC  Informs  Tate 

Children  from  Philadelphia's  slum  and 
ghetto  areas  have  benefited  to  the  greatest 
extent  from  the  $28.1  million  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  an  Interim  report 
to  Mayor  James  J,  H,  Tate  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Anti-Poverty  Action  Committee  showed 
Tuesday. 

Children's  programs  totaled  24,  more  than 
half  of  the  40  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  report  Indicated.  The  largest 
single  outlay  of  the  Government  grante  was 
$9.3  million  for  prekindergarten  services  to 
5500  youngsters. 

The  second  largest  expenditure  was  for 
147  minion  to  provide  vocational  training 
through  the  Rev,  Leon  Sullivan's  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center.  Temple 
University  Neighborhood  Health  Center  re- 
ceived the  third  top  allocation  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  rejxirt  showed  760,000  children  have 
received  recreational  opportunity  services 
that  Involved  operations  of  24  agencies. 

The  PAAC  report  said  that  since  April, 
1965.  the  organization  has  found  Jobs  for 
7.000  persons  from  fxaverty  areas.  Additional 
services  provided  by  the  organization  in- 
cluded legal  counsel  and  assistance,  low- 
Income  housing  and  social  activities. 

At  the  present  time.  PAAC,  according  to 
the  report,  has  been  waiting  for  review  of 
11  programs  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  AS  AN  ANTI- 
DOTE TO  RIOTS 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  turn  now 
to  the  suggestion,  with  which  I  am  in 
complete  accord,  that  the  war  on  poverty 
is  an  antidote  to  riots. 

Two  of  the  most  perceptive  and  prob- 
ing examinations  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  war  on  poverty  to  Ameri- 
can cities  have  been  written  by  columnist 
Roscoe  Drummond,  whose  columns  ap- 
pear in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Drummond  has  taken  a  long,  real- 
istic look  at  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  its  various  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  terms  of  the  bloody 
and  destructive  upheavals  that  struck  so 
many  American  cities  this  summer. 

Aft€r  studying  the  evidence  offered  by 
OEO  and  other  sources,  Mr.  Drummond 
reaches  such  significant  and  solid  con- 
clusions as  these: 

First: 

The  testimony  of  the  Mayors — 

He  has  reference  to  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
during  the  period  we  were  considering 
the  war  on  poverty  amendments  for  this 
year; 

The  testimony  of  the  Mayors  shows  that 
without  the  anti-poverty  programs  there 
would  have  been  more  violence,  little  com- 
munication with  the  slum  Negroes,  and  no 
significant  beginnings  of  hope  and  assistance 
for  the  urban  poor. 


Second : 

The     knowledgeable     testimony     of  the 

Mayors   Is   that   the   poverty   programs  help 

convert    militancy    Into    responsibility  and 
offer  an  alternative  to  violence. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Dnimmond's  two  studies  have  im- 
portant meaning  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  for  all  Americans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Poverty  Pro- 
grams Are  Vital  for  Cities,"  written  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  and  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  September  14, 
1967,  and  the  article  entitled  "Jobs  Will 
Eliminate  Rioting  in  the  Cities,"  written 
by  Roscoe  Drummond  and  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  October  9, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sept.   14, 
1967] 

Poverty  Procrams  Are  Vital  for  Cities 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  people  who  know  the 
most  about  race  riots  and  what  to  do  about 
them  are  the  people  who  run  the  cities — the 
Mayors.  Their  views  deserve  the  most  respon- 
sive attention — by  Congress  and  the  country. 

A  nation-wide  survey  in  64  cities,  half  of 
which  had  riots  this  summer  and  half  of 
which  didn't  shows  that  the  Mayors  are 
overwhelmingly  agreed  on  what  does  most  to 
cause  riots  and  what  can  help  most  to  pre- 
vent them. 

The  causes  they  cite  most  frequently  are 
two:  Lack  of  Jobs  and  lack  of  trusted  com- 
munication between  Negroes  and  local 
officials. 

As  to  cures,  they  know  better  than  most 
that  there  is  no  single  solution,  no  Instant 
panacea,  but  the  Mayors — Democratic  and 
Republican — of  these  64  cities  are  unani- 
mous In  their  conviction  that  the  antlpwv- 
erty  programs  are  crucial  and  constructive 
forces  which  need  to  be  continued. 

This  survey  shows  conclusively  that  both 
the  OEO  programs  and  Its  workers  played  a 
major  role  in  keeping  scores  of  cities  cool 
this  summer  and  helped  hold  rioting  down 
when  It  wasn't  averted. 

Because  the  survey  was  carried  out  by  the 
OEO.  some  might  dismiss  it  as  self-serving. 
But  aft«r  reading  pages  of  direct  quotations 
by  the  Mayors  themselves,  I  am  convinced 
its  findings  are  authentic.  The  message  is 
this: 

Whatever  else  Congress  may  do  to  help 
solve  the  urban  crisis,  the  one  thing  not  to 
do  Is  to  tear  up  the  antipoverty  administra- 
tion and  programs. 

They  are  needed  and  nobody  knows  It  bet- 
ter than  the  American  Mayors  who  have  en- 
dured the  riots  and  who  have  seen  the  pro- 
grams  at  work  in   their  communities. 

In  the  Senate  the  outlook  for  the  antl- 
pwverty  bill  is  good.  The  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3, 
Indorsed  a  bill  to  continue  and  somewhat  ex- 
pand the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  two  years 

But  there  are  ominous  storm  clouds  In  the 
House.  There  are  still  some  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats  who  want  to  dismem- 
ber the  OEO  and  distribute  the  programs  to 
other  agencies  whether  the  agencies  want 
them  or  not. 

Critics  of  the  war  on  poverty  have  seized 
on  headlines  about  the  one  or  two  Incidents 
where  poverty  workers  were  charged  with 
helping  create  a  rlot-causlng  climate. 

The  testimony  of  the  Mayors  show  that 
without  the  antipoverty  progranos  there 
would  have  been  more  violence,  little  com- 


munication with  the  slum  Negroes,  and  no 
significant  beginnings  of  hope  and  assistance 
for  the  urban  poor. 

As  to  poverty  workers  abetting  riots,  some 
communities  undertake  high-risk  experi- 
ments involving  some  of  the  most  disaffected 
and  alienated  youth.  Young  men  who  six 
months  ago  were  on  the  streets  and  in  trouble 
are  carefully  and  cautiously  given  responsi- 
bility, trained  to  leadership  and  learn  to  feel 
it  is  Just  as  manly  to  lead  a  work  program  as 
to  lead  a  gang. 

A  few  proved  unreliable.  But  out  of  30,000 
community  action  employes,  only  16  were 
arrested,  none  convicted.  And  the  poverty 
program  has  244  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
riot  areas;  none  was  burned  or  destroyed. 

In  15  cities  local  community  action  agen- 
cies calmed  down  bad  situations. 

In  13  cities  they  patrolled  trouble  spots  and 
served  as  communication  posts  between  the 
police  and  slum  areas. 

In  14  cities  the  police  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies  had  Joint  programs  to  prevent 
riots. 

In  eight  cities  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate 
dropped  this  summer  and  there  is  good  evi- 
dence this  was  caused  by  more  summer  Jobs. 

The  knowledgeable  testimony  of  the 
Mayors  is  that  the  poverty  programs  help 
convert  militancy  into  responsibility  and  of- 
fer an  alternative  to  violence. 

Their  testimony  is  practical  and  non- 
sentimental.  It  deserves  to  be  heeded. 


I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Oct.  9, 1967] 

Jobs  Wn,L  Eliminate  Rioting  in  the  CrrEES 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Is  the  major  cause  of  the 
riots  as  much  In  doubt  as  many  suggest?  I 
believe  it  is  not.  The  doubt  arises  because  In 
Detroit,  for  example,  most  of  the  militants 
who  generated  the  rioting  were  found  to  have 
Jobs  at  good  wages. 

Does  this  mean  that  lack  of  Jobs,  with  the 
poverty  and  long  unemployment  which  come 
in  its  wake,  is  not  a  principal  factor  In  this 
summer's  violence?  No. 

What  It  does  mean  Is  that  the  small  minor- 
ity of  extremists  want  riots  for  their  own  sake 
even  though  most  of  them  are  employed. 

It  means  that  the  best  way  to  disarm  the 
riot-minded  extremists  is  to  provide  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  Negroes  and  whites  In  the 
slums  who  otherwise  can  be  persuaded  by  the 
militants  that  resort  to  violence  Is  desirable 
and  necessary. 

This  Is  what  sociologist  Darnel  P.  Moynl- 
han  means  when  he  says  that  the  need  Is  to 
deprive  the  Negro  destructlonlsts  of  the 
"Negro  underclass  which  is  the  source  of  their 
present  strength." 

This  Is  why  concerted  private  enterprise- 
government  determination  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  provide  training  and  Jobs  for  the 
ghetto  unemployed  is  the  urgent  and  prac- 
ticable place  to  begin. 

Nothing  conceals  the  nature  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  among  the  slum  poor  so 
much  as  the  remarkable  record  of  the  Job- 
creattng  prosperity  which  the  U.S  has  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  decade.  There  has 
been  sustained  economic  growth.  Unemploy- 
ment has  dropped  below  4  percent. 

But  despite  sustained  prosperity  and  high 
economic  growth  there  remains  a  hard  core 
of  unemployed  which  has  not  been  reduced. 
It  perseveres  and  It  is  inordinately  high 
among  Negroes.  While  the  average  unemploy- 
ment among  Negroes  is  7  to  8  percent.  Among 
all  young  people  the  average  unemployment 
is  12  to  13  percent;  the  average  among 
Negroes.  25  percent. 

This  means  that  the  Nation's  hard-core  un- 
employment must  be  tackled  as  a  special 
problem  and  that  the  twice -as-high  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes  must  be  tackled  as 
an  extra-special  problem  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  long  denial  of  equal  opportu- 
nity in  both  education  and  Jobs. 

The   best   information   is   that   if    125,000 
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new  Jobs  can  be  created  in  the  slum  areas 
In  ten  cities  unemployment  there  can  be 
cut  to  the  national  low  of  3.8  percent; 
250.000  such  Jobs  could  do  the  same  thing 
in  100  cities;  320,000  such  Jobs  could  reduce 
the  total  Negro  unemployment  of  8  percent 
to  the  national  average  of  3.8  percent. 

Surely  this  is  a  meaningful  and  attain- 
able objective.  It  is  meaningful  because  It 
would  make  a  significant,  perhaps  a  decisive, 
contribution  to  social  stability  In  the  har- 
assed cities.  It  can  be  seen  as  an  attain- 
able objective  when  you  consider  that  a 
million  and  a  half  Jobs  are  being  created 
yearly,  mostly  by  private  business  but  also 
through  Government  programs. 

This  Is  a  central  objective  of  the  Admin- 
istration today  and  '.t  seems  to  me  it  Is 
headed  In  the  right  direction.  The  Admin- 
istration is  talcing  two  valuable  steps.  It  is 
constructively  enlisting  the  resources  of  pri- 
vate industry  to  provide  Jobs  and.  with  Gov- 
ernment aid,  to  provide  special  training  so 
that  the  hard-core  unemployed  can  fill  the 
Jobs.  This  gears  specific  training  for  specific 
Jobs  and  this  Is  the  kind  of  Job-training 
which  can  make  the  maximum  appeal  and  do 
the  most  good. 

The  second  thing  the  Administration  Is 
doing  is  providing  a  single,  central  point  in 
the  vast,  disjointed,  overlapping  spectrum  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  where  private  busi- 
ness can  tap  everything  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  in  a  poeltlon  to  do  to  help.  How 
long,  oh,  how  long  it  has  taken! 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Jobs  are  the  sole 
answer  to  racial  animus  and  racial  injustice. 
They  aren't.  But  they  are  the  best  guarantor 
of  social  stability. 


AMERICA'S  FORGOTTEN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  turn  now,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  impact  of  the  war  on  poverty  on 
America's  forgotten  children. 

Gradually  the  Nation  has  become 
aroused  to  the  plight  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  living  in  the  squalor  of 
urban  slums,  and  we  have  become  awak- 
ened, also,  to  the  horrible  living  condi- 
tions to  which  we  have  doomed  millions 
of  slum  children. 

Various  Federal  war  on  poverty  pro- 
grams and  the  work  of  State,  mtmicipal, 
and  private  agencies  are  moving  toward 
alleviation  of  the  worst  conditions  vic- 
timizing the  slum  children  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  this  work  will  be 
accelerated. 

There  is.  however,  a  large  group  of 
youngsters — who  could  be  called  the  for- 
gotten children — for  whom  very  little  is 
being  done.  Nearly  a  quarter  million  chil- 
dren are  members  of  migratory  farm 
workers'  families,  and  in  many  ways 
their  plight — based  largely  on  the  root- 
lessness  of  the  families — is  worse  than 
that  of  the  inner  city  children. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Nation's  labor  press  have 
spotlighted  the  appalling  conditions  un- 
der which  these  migratory  children  must 
live  and  grow. 

Press  Associates,  a  national  nt^s  and 
feature  service  for  the  Nation's  labor 
publications,  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  reporting  an  Agriculture  Department 
study  of  migrant  families  and  the  des- 
perate poverty  and  deprivation  in  which 
they  live. 

We  should  not  permit  these  forgotten 
children  to  be  forgotten  any  longer.  The 
Nation's  migratory  farm  workers'  fami- 
lies should  be  reached  and  aided  by  our 
antipoverty  programs  and  the  children, 


especially,  should  be  helped  to  escape 
from  impoverishment,  hunger  and  inade- 
quate education. 

The  antipoverty  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate several  weeks  ago  does  make  a  slg- 
mficant  contribution  to  this  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Press 
Associates  report  on  these  forgotten  chil- 
dren be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nearlt   a   Quarter    Million   Kids   Lead 
Migrant's  Life 

Nearly  a  quarter  million  young  U.S.  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  lead  the  rootless 
life  of  the  migrant  farm  worker. 

The  children  are  members  of  farm  migra- 
tory households  who  travel  with  their  parents 
as  they  f oUow  the  picking  seasons  across  the 
nation. 

A  government  report.  Issued  by  the  U.S. 
Agriculture  Department,  describes  the  make- 
up of  the  migratory  farm  work  force  for  1965 
and  shows  that  about  140,000  children  in  this 
group  have  fewer  educational  opportunities 
"and  a  lower  educational  attainment  than 
any  other  group  of  American  children." 

In  all,  there  are  about  237,000  children 
under  fourteen  In  migratory  farm  work 
households.  Spanish-American  and  other 
white  families  are  most  likely  to  take  their 
children  with  them. 

The  children  are  removed  from  school  in 
the  spring  when  the  seasonal  farm  labor  de- 
mand is  on  the  rise.  They  do  not  return  to 
their  home  county  until  two  or  three  months 
after  the  regular  school  term  has  begun. 

They  lose  time  In  schools  in  their  home 
county  and  attend  schools  only  irregularly 
on  the  road.  "Local  school  authorities."  says 
the  report,  "may  be  reluctant  to  enforce 
school  attendance  laws  for  migrant  chil- 
dren." 

The  migrant  family's  life  is  one  of  grind- 
ing poverty.  About  half  the  migratory  work- 
ers lived  in  families  where  the  annual  In- 
come was  below  93,000  In  1965.  The  average 
farm  wage  rate  was  $9.70  per  day  and  the 
average  migrant  worker  was  employed  only 
82  days  at  farmwork  during  1965. 

The  combination  of  a  short  work  year  and 
low  wages  brings  a  pitifully  low  income  to  the 
migrant.  According  to  the  USDA  report,  mi- 
grants employed  exclusively  at  farm  labor 
earned  about  $1,000  a  year  while  those  who 
worked  In  other  Jobs  earned  $1,700:  an  aver- 
age of  $500  from  farm  work  and  $1,200  from 
nonfarm  Jobs. 

The  work  season  of  the  average  migrant 
worker  was  only  four  months  long  In  1965 
and  almost  half  held  nonfarm  Jobs  during  the 
year,  Those  who  could  get  other  work  aver- 
aged about  7'4  months  employment:  those 
who  only  did  farm  work  reported  5  months' 
work. 

Other  aspects  of  the  report  show  that 
about  466,000  persons  were  migratory  farm 
workers  In  1965,  about  15  percent  of  the 
entire  farm  work  force.  Of  these,  about  80 
percent  were  white:  70  percent  were  men  and 
50  percent  were  under  25  years  old. 

The  report  shows  the  migrant  worker  to  be 
poor,  uneducated  and  without  the  legal  pro- 
tections that  those  who  stay  In  one  area 
usually  enjoy.  The  farm  worker's  drive  for  a 
minimum  wage  and  collective  bargaining 
rights  could  change  all  that. 


THE     DEPRESSION     NEVER     ENDED 
FOR   RESIDENTS   OF   THE  SLUMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
pression has  never  ended  for  residents  of 


the  slums.  This  makes  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  war  on  poverty  all  the  more 
important,  and  indeed  vital.  The  civil 
disturbances  that  exploded  in  more  than 
a  hundred  American  communities  last 
summer  have  provoked  a  great  deal  of 
soul  searching,  and  rightly  so. 

Two  questions  above  all  others  domi- 
nate the  reflections  of  communities  and 
private  citizens:  First,  why  did  the 
riots  happen;  and  second,  what  must 
we  do  to  prevent  their  recurrence? 

To  answer  these  questions  a  national 
examination  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  riots  is  now  imderway  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  and  scores  of  other  stud- 
ies have  been  undertaken  by  munici- 
palities, private  research  organizations, 
labor,  and  religious  groups. 

By  the  time  these  investigations  are 
completed  and  correlated,  we  should 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  now 
about  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions that  trigger  wholesale  destruction 
and  bloodshed  and  what  action  must  be 
taken,  nationally  and  locally,  to  elimi- 
nate those  conditions. 

However,  Mr.  President,  one  major 
cause  of  the  uprisings  is  already  indis- 
putably clear:  the  depression  has  never 
ended  for  the  slum  Negro.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  living  conditions  in 
the  urban  slums  have  not  improved  since 
the  depression  years — in  fact,  In  many 
places  they  have  deteriorated  horribly 
since  then — and  also  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  nonwhlte  slum  resi- 
dents is  two.  three,  and  even  four  times 
higher — depending  upon  age  levels— 
than  the  national  average. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  pene- 
trating analyses  of  the  breeding  grounds 
of  riots  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Nation's  Cities,  the  authoritative  journal 
published  by  the  highly  respected  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities.  This  editorial 
deserves  a  careful  and  reflecting  read- 
ing by  Members  of  Congress  and  all  citi- 
zens who  are  concerned  with  eradicating 
joblessness,  penury,  ignorance,  ernd  other 
causes  of  civil  eruptions. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Way  To  Attack  Rioting  s 
Roots."  published  in  Nation's  Cities  for 
October  1967  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Wat  To  Attack  Rioting 's  Roots 

"Those  terrible  days  In  July — the  sudden 
appearance,  as  from  the  bosom  of  the  eiirth. 
of  a  most  infuriated  and  degraded  mob;  the 
helplessness  of  property  owners  and  the  bet- 
ter classes;  the  boom  of  cannon  and  rattle  of 
musketry  in  our  streets:  the  sky  lurid  with 
conflagrations;  the  inconceivable  barbarity 
and  ferocity  of  the  crowd  .  .  .  the  Immense 
destruction  of  property  were  the  first  dread- 
ful revelations  to  many  of  our  people  of  the 
existence  among  us  of  a  great.  Ignorant,  ir- 
responsible class  who  were  growing  up  with- 
out any  permanent  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  of  the  success  of  the  gov- 
ernment ...  of  the  gradual  formation  of  this 
class  and  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  It.  the 
agents  of  this  society  have  Incessantly  warned 
the  public  for  the  past  11  years." 

This  description  of  whites  rioting  in  New 
York  In  1863  could  be  of  Newark  or  Detroit 
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or  of  a  dozen  other  American  cities  in  which 
rioting  erupted  this  past  summer.  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan,  who  is  director  of  the  MIT-Har- 
vard Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  states 
that  the  rioting  in  Detroit  and  other  cities 
was  begun  and  probably  largely  continued  by 
young  persons  who  could  be  described  as 
''urban  underclass."  They  happen  in  this  case 
to  be  Negro.  And  yet.  In  its  first  annual  re- 
port, dated  1854,  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  New  'Vork  had  predicted  the  formation  of 
such  a  class  among  the  white  immigrants  of 
the  city: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  no 
dangers  to  the  value  of  property  or  to  the 
permanency  of  our  Institutions  so  great  as 
those  from  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of 
vagabond,  Ignorant,  and  ungoverned  chil- 
dren. This  dangerous  class  has  not  begun  to 
show  Itself  as  it  will  in  eight  or  10  years  when 
these  boys  and  girls  are  matured.  Those  who 
were  too  negligent  or  too  selfish  to  notice 
them  as  children  will  be  fully  aware  of  them 
as  men.  They  will  poison  society.  They  will 
perhaps  be  embittered  at  the  wealth  and  the 
luxuries  they  never  share.  Then  let  society 
beware,  when  the  outcast,  vicious,  reckless 
multitude  of  New  York  boys,  swarming  now 
in  every  foul  alley  and  low  street  come  to 
know  their  power  and  use  U." 

A  decade  or  so  ago,  Moynlhan  says,  we  be- 
gan to  see  the  formation  of  a  Negro  version 
of  this  class  growing  up  In  our  northern 
cities.  We  did  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

Moynlhan  points  out  that  the  basic  con- 
ditions that  would  appear  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  such  a  class  have  clearly  existed 
In  our  cities  for  a  generation  now.  "First  and 
uppermost,"  he  says,  "Is  unemployment.  The 
Depression  has  never  ended  for  the  slimi 
Negro. 

'To  unemployment  add  low  wages,  add 
miserable  housing,  add  vicious  and  pervasive 
forms  of  racial  discrimination,  compound  It 
all  with  an  essentially  destructive  welfare 
system,  and  a  social  scientist  would  have 
every  ground  on  which  to  predict  violence 
in  this  violent  country." 

The  "destructive  welfare  system"  he  refers 
to  Is  primarily  the  miserable  Federal  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  program,  which  has  at 
some  time  supported  something  like  six  out 
of  every  10  Negro  youths  reaching  18.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  family  structure  In  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods. Probably  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  children  of  low-Income  Negro  families 
now  18  years  old  have  lived  all  their  lives 
with  both  parents. 

"Breakdown  in  family  relations  among  poor 
persons  Is  a  pretty  good  clue  that  an  under- 
class is  forming,"  according  to  Moynlhan. 
With  something  like  one  New  York  City  child 
In  five  living  on  welfare.  Dr.  Mitchell  Gins- 
berg of  the  Lindsay  administration  this  sum- 
mer declared  the  system    "bankrupt." 

The  Social  Security  Act  Is  right  now  In  the 
process  of  being  overhauled  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  not  by  Its  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committees,  but  by  Its  tax-wrltlng 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  It  retains  the  old 
welfare  concept  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, which  encourages  the  break-up  of  fam- 
ilies— If  the  father  leaves  the  household,  the 
mother  then  becomes  eligible  for  relief  for 
the  children.  Too  many  people.  Including 
members  of  Congress,  seem  to  associate  the 
Social  Security  Act  exclu.slvely  with  Insur- 
ance taxes  for  old  age  pensions  and  Medi- 
care. Actually  the  Act  has  many  other  titles 
which  have  profound  Influence  on  our  wel- 
fare programs.  Including  the  out-moded  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  concept. 

The  opposite  approach  should  be  taken  In 
this  country  to  encourage  permanent  family 
formation  among  the  poor,  whose  children 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  family  discipline.  Moynlhan  believes  the 


best  known  way  to  do  this  is  through  a  fam- 
ily (or  children's)  allowance  and  points  out 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  industrial 
democracy  in  the  world  that  does  not  have 
such  a  system  of  automatic  payments  to 
families  who  are  raising  minor  children. 
These  payments  would  have  the  advantage 
that  everyone  wovUd  get  them,  not  Just  a 
special  segment  artificially  defined  as  below 
a  certain  Income  level.  It  has  worked  well  all 
over  the  world,  including  Canada.  It  needs 
serious  consideration  in  Americia. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SHOULD  RE- 
SOLVE THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  joined  with  55  of  my  colleagues  In 
cosponsoring  a  Senate  resolution  re- 
questing that  the  President  consider  a 
new  U.S.  initiative  which  would  seek  to 
place  the  question  of  Vietnam  before 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

This  resolution  was  suggested  by  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, and.  having  the  support  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Senators  should  be 
speedily  enacted. 

Almost  2  years  ago  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, on  instructions  from  the  President, 
requested  the  calling  of  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  This  item  has  re- 
mained dormant  on  the  calendar  ever 
since,  never  having  been  assigned  a  spe- 
cific agenda  date. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  once  again 
push  for  consideration  of  Vietnam  by 
the  Security  Council,  since  much  might 
be  gained  and  nothing  is  to  be  lost  in 
a  sustained  attempt  to  gain  such  con- 
sideration. At  worst,  an  open  defeat  of 
specific  moves  in  this  direction  by  us 
can  hardly  be  more  damaging  than  ru- 
mors and  allegations  that  the  United 
States  is  preventing  negotiations. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  this  move 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  willing  to  lay  our  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam  formally  on  the  line.  It 
is  high  time  to  clarify  by  a  recorded  vote 
in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  who  is  -vMl- 
ing  and  who  is  not  willing  to  bring  the 
United  Nations  into  the  effort  to  restore 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  56  Senators  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution hold  varj'lng  views  concerning 
Vietnam.  But  we  share  a  deep  concern 
and  a  deep  desire  for  the  prompt  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  a  belief  that  the  time 
is  right  to  resume  the  U.S.  initiative  on 
placing  the  Vietnam  issue  before  the  Se- 
curity Council. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "RESEARCH 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  MAN:  BIO- 
MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE,  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  USE" 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. I  submit  an  original  resolution, 
unanimously  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  ask  that  the  same  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  181)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
its  committee  print  entitled  "Research  In 
the  Service  of  Man:  Biomedical  Knowledge, 
Development,  and  Use." 


AMENDMENT  NO.  400 — SOCIAL  SE- 
CLUITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  increasing 
support  around  the  country  for  certain 
amendments  which  I  have  previously 
filed  in  the  Senate  and  caused  to  be 
printed,  which  I  intend  to  offer,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  other  Senators  as  co- 
sponsors,  to  H.R.  12080,  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 24,  1967.  from  the  Family  and 
Child  Services  of  Washington.  D.C.,  in 
which  it  is  stated: 

Your  ideas  are  so  close  to  our  own  that  I 
though  you  would  be  interested  in  the  en- 
closed memorandum  received  today  from  the 
Social  Work  Assistants  which  this  agency 
has  employed  under  grant  from  the  Bureau 
of  Works  Program  on  contract  from  our  local 
United  Planning  Organization. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  John  G.  Theban. 
executive  secretary  of  that  fine  organiza- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter,  together  with  the  attached  memo- 
randum which  is  referred  to  in  the  let- 
ter— all  of  which  relate  to  my  amend- 
ment No.  400,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  service  aides  and 
social  sen'ice  volunteers  in  the  social 
welfare  program  of  each  of  the  States — 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Family  and  Child  Services, 

OF  Washington,  DC, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Pred  R.  Harris, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Deab  Senator:  I  was  delighted  to  find 
In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
excerpts  from  your  speech  in  the  Senate  rel- 
ative to  the  employment  of  subprofesslonals 
In  public  welfare  departments.  Your  Ideas 
are  so  close  to  our  own  that  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  In  the  enclosed  mem- 
orandum received  today  from  the  Social  Work 
Assistants  which  this  agency  has  employed 
under  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Works  Pro- 
gram on  contract  from  our  local  United  Plan- 
ning Organization. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  agency  has  de- 
veloped conviction  that,  with  the  discipline 
of  good  training,  effective  service  can  be 
given  by  people  who  have  been  close  to  the 
difficulties  of  those  they  seek  to  help.  The 
agency  Is  also  closely  Identified  with  its 
trainees  and  plans  to  do  everything  possible 
to  see  them  incorporated  into  permanent 
Jobs.  This  must  come  not  only  within  the 
limited  scope  of  voluntary  agencies  such  as 
Family  and  Child  Services  but.  more  Im- 
portantly, within  the  staffs  of  the  public 
services.  In  this  we  need  all  the  support  we 
can  get  for  there  must  be  substantial  changes 
In  the  staffing  patterns  of  the  public  serv- 
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Ices  before  there  Is  an  opportunity  for  the 
trainees  to  demonstrate  their  sltlUs  In  other 
settings. 

Our  Board  will  be  meeting  with  oiir  Social 
Work  Assistants  as  they  have  asked.  We  will 
be  canvassing  not  only  our  own  capabilities 
but  will  also  be  planning  to  enlarge  the  use 
of  assistants  by  others  I  did  wonder,  since 
we  are  all  In  Washington,  whether  you  might 
not  And  It  interesting  to  meet  face  to  face 
with  our  Social  Work  Assistants,  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  obviously  have  much 
Invested  In  the  future  of  subprofesslonal 
service.  I  know  that  they  would  be  both  en- 
couraged and  Interested  In  meeting  with  you 
to  share  their  thoughts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  G.  Theban, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

F.^MiLT  AND  Child  Servicxs 

or  Washington.  D.C, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Re  Request  for  meeting  with  board  of  trus- 
tees   to    discuss    employment    of    social 
work  afislstanta. 
To:    Family    and    Child    Services    board    of 

trustees. 
Prom:  Family  and  Child  Services  social  work 

assistant^. 
Date:  Monday.  October  23,  1967. 

During  the  past  month,  the  Social  Work 
Assistants  of  Family  and  Child  Servlcea  have 
become  Increasingly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  future  employment.  It  Is  because 
of  this  concern  that  we  hereby  request  a 
meeting  with  the  Board  at  Its  earliest  con- 
venience We  are  confident  that  dialogue  of 
this  type  will  offer  concrete  answers  to  the 
question— "What,    after    training?" 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  are  hundreds 
of  Job  training  programs  which  have  come 
into  existence  through  federal  legislation 
as  a  commitment  to  flght  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. The  Neighborhood  Services  Project  of 
Family  and  Child  Services  is  one  result  of 
this  commitment.  For  many  months  Social 
Work  Assistants  and  other  trainees  have  been 
content  with  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  being 
trained  Now  that  training  has  developed 
employable  skills  In  the  human  service  Held. 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  task  of  finding 
permanent  Jobs.  Unfortunately,  the  labor 
market  Is  not  ready  or  equipped  to  accept 
us.  We,  and  many  others  like  us,  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  train  and  develop 
social  work  skills  which  thereby  makes  us 
an  available  resource  to  lessen  the  shortage 
of  professional  workers  No  one  can  argue 
that  the  need  for  our  skills  Is  desp>erately 
needed,  yet  permanent  Jobs  are  virtually 
non-existent  for  us  in  both  private  and  pub- 
lic Industry.  It  seems  totally  inconceivable 
that  this  War  on  Poveity  has  not  Included 
In  its  intricate  cperatlon  of  training  a  prep- 
aration for  that  step  beyond — which  neces- 
sarily means  the  opening  of  private  and  pub- 
lic labor  markets.  Logically,  termination  of 
training  must  offer  permanent  Jobs,  whereby 
developed  skills  can  be  used.  The  dilemma 
of  our  plight  Is  without  reason. 


We,  the  Social  Work  AsslsUnts  of  Family 
and  Child  Services,  are  committed  to  the 
tasks  before  us.  As  Individuals  we  cannot  ef- 
fectively alter  the  establishments  which  bar 
our  employment,  but  as  a  unified  body  and 
with  the  Board  of  Triistees  before  us,  the 
establishments  can  and  will  be  altered.  We 
cannot  sit  back  and  complain,  we  must  act 
now!  Intellectual  and  philosophical  discourse 
Is  not  the  answer.  We  are  looking  for  Im- 
plementation of  this  discourse,  which  means 
Jobs.  We  see  ourselves  as  moving  toward  an 
Inevitable  "dead-end"  If  change  does  not  oc- 
cur. Since  others  have  apparently  overlooked 
this  fact,  we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate 
the  realities  of  our  situation.  We  are  hopeful 
that  you  will  assist  In  this  demonstration. 

By  June,  1968  (which  Is  the  end  of  our 
contract  period)  twelve  Social  Work  Assist- 
ants win  have  been  employed  for  2  years 
3  months  by  Family  and  Child  Services  In 
its  Neighborhood  Services  Project.  Eight  As- 
sistants wUl  have  accrued  two  years  of  em- 
ployment by  the  above  date.  Nine  Assistants 
will  be  moving  toward  a  three  year  celebra- 
tion of  employment  In  the  human  service 
field.  Eighteen  will  be  receiving  top  salaries 
of  $5150  in  accordance  with  the  present  merit 
Increases.  If  refunding  through  the  Labor 
Department  continues.  It  can  be  anticipated 
that  a  significant  number  of  Assistants  will 
be  forced  to  find  other  employment  In  order 
to  make  slots  available  for  new  trainees.  It 
Is  also  conceivable  that  refunding  may  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  number  of  Social 
Work  Assistants  who  have  found  permanent 
Jobs.  Such  a  demonstration  would  strongly 
Justify  the  merits  of  Neighboring  Services 
Project  training  and  facilitate  Its  continua- 
tion. With  this  Idea  In  mind,  coupled  with 
the  closed  labor  market,  we  look  to  Family 
and  Child  Services  as  a  beginning  point 
where  a  representative  number  of  our  group 
can  secure  permanent  employment.  Since 
Family  and  Child  Services  has  trained  our 
group.  It  seems  logical  that  our  agency  should 
offer  Jobs  and  thereby  demonstrate  to  the  to- 
tal community  that  Its  commitment  to  the 
War  on  Poverty  does  not  end  at  training, 
but  goes  that  forgotten  "step  beyond."  We 
must  have  a  chance  to  prove  to  others,  what 
we  know  we  can  do.  but  we  must  have  a 
place  to  begin.  If  Family  and  Child  Services 
can  be  that  place,  then  our  completion  of 
training  need  not  be  "dead  end." 

We  shall  look  forward  to  your  prompt  reply. 


SIMCHAT  TORAH 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  3  million 
Russian  Jews  today  are  celebrating  the 
Simchat  Torah.  But  the  celebration  is 
marred  because  it  Is  taking  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intense  spiritual  persecu- 
tion. 

They  are  3  million  In  number — yet 
their  synagogues  number  only  a  bare  60. 

The  Communist  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  prohibited  training  of  Jewish 
religious  teachers  and  secular  teachers. 


They  have  shut  down  Jewish  schools. 
They  have  denied  nearly  3  million  people 
the  religious  and  cultural  facilities  which 
are  basic  to  any  government  serving  its 
people. 

Despite  these  hardships,  the  Jews  of 
Russia — indeed,  of  the  world — have  faith 
in  their  hearts  that  their  cause  of  reli- 
gious freedom  will  prevail. 

I  join  with  countless  others  In  the 
prayerful  hope  that  religious  freedom 
will  soon  come  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1968— CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  2  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12474)  making  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  compara- 
tive tabulation  showing  the  estimates  of 
the  amotmts  approved  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1968,  H.R.  12474  (H.  REPT.  569,  AUG.  18,  1%7,  PASSED  HOUSE    AUG.  22    1967    S   REPT  579  OCT.  3.  1967 
PASSED  SENATE,  OCT.  6,  1967)-COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1967  AND  THE  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  APPROVED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1968 


Mm 

Appropriations. 
1967 

Budget 

Auttiorlzation 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  witli— 

estimates. 
1968 

(Public  Law 
90-67) 

Budget 

estimate 

Autfiorizatlon 

(Public  Law 

90-67) 

House 
allowance 

Senate 
allowance 

R«s«arct)  and  de»elopm«nL 

Construction  of  facilities 

$4,245,000,000 

83. 000.  000 

640.000.000 

J4. 352. 000. 000 

76.  700,  000 

671.300,000 

$4,147,565,000 

69, 9S0,  000 

648, 206, 000 

$3,899,500,000 

35, 900, 000 

648.  000, 000 

$3,995,500,000 

55, 400, 000 

628,  000, 000 

$3,925,000,000 

35,900.000 

628.000,000 

-$427,000,000 
-40,800,000 
-43,300,000 

-$222,565,000 
-34,080.000 
-20,206,000 

+$25,500,000 

-$70,500,000 
-19.500.000 

Administrative  operations 

-20.000,000 

Total  appropriations 

4. 968.  DOG,  000 

5,100,000,000 

4.865,751,000 

4,  583, 400. 000 

4.678,900,000 

4,588,900,000 

-511.100,000 

-276,851.000 

+5,500,000 

-90.000,000 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  I  understand  the  end 
result  of  the  meeting  of  the  conferees 
from  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
House  receded  on  the  item  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  tracking  and  data  acquisition, 
and  they  also  allowed  a  $15.5  million 
item  for  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  they  completely  disallowed 
any  amount  whatever  for  the  Voyager? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  been  deeply  interested  in 
this  matter  and.  I  think,  rightly  so. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  felt  that  the 
nuclear  rocket  program  under  research — 
and  development,  namely  NERVA  II  and 
the  NERVA  I  program — should  continue 
because  we  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  whole 
space  program. 

If  we  can  develop  a  nuclear  propul- 
sion system,  we  would  of  course  make  a 
great  breakthrough,  not  only  scien- 
tifically but  also  in  many  other  respects, 
appropriationwise  and  everj'  other  way, 
in  our  quest  for  knowledge  of  the  space 
and  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  appropriations  for 
Voyager,  the  consensus.  I  believe,  of  all 
the  conferees,  House  and  Senate,  was 
that  no  program  under  research  and  de- 
velopment should  be  killed.  The  confer- 
ence report  language  would  allow  the 
Administrator  of  the  NASA  to  come  to 
the  respective  committees  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  Space  Committees  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  after  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  reprogram 
these  items  out  of  funds  provided  in  this 
appropriation  bill. 

The  conferees  finally  agreed  to  add 
$25  5  million  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment part  of  the  bill  over  the  House 
allowance,  and  suggested  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator then  come  before  the  com- 
mittees within  a  reasonable  time  with  a 
new  list  of  priorities  for  reprograming. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  Administra- 
tor feels  that  the  Vovager  should  con- 
tinue—NERVA  I  and  NERVA  II— he  will 
present  that  matter  to  us,  and  he  will 
have  the  authority  as  outlined  in  the 
conference  report,  to  make  transfers 
from  within  the  research  and  develop- 
ment amount  which  was  a  total  of  $3.- 
925.000.000,  providing  the  appropriate 
committees  in  Congress  agree. 

The  Administrator  would  then  come 
to  us  and  explain  the  matter,  and  If  he 
had  a  priority  on  reprograming.  he 
would  be  able  to  furnish  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  felt  necessary  for  NERVA 
I  the  callback  program,  and  NERVA  11, 
and  so  forth.  We  put  language  in  the  re- 
port which  I  am  .sure  will  Interest  the 
Senator  from  Nevada: 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  1:  appropriates  $3,925,- 
000,000  for  "Research  and  development"  In- 
stead of  $3,899,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,995,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  TTie  committee  of  conference  has 
added  $10,000,000  for  tracking  and  data  ac- 


quisition, and  $15,500,000  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  for  the  Ap>oUo  appli- 
cations program,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Administrator  may  reprogram  funds 
In  research  and  development  for  purposes 
he  determines  t-o  be  of  higher  priority  and 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
with  approval  of  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  want  it  to  be  clear  that  the 
language  that  was  added  in  the  report 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  wliich  the  Senator  has  just  read, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  administrator 
to  transfer  x  number  of  dollars  from  one 
line  item  to  another,  so  long  as  it  is  for 
research  and  development,  even  in  con- 
nection with  NERVA.  I  understand  that 
tiie  conference  report  also  eliminates  the 
construction  item  for  this  project. 

But  in  addition  to  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations and  the  Voyager  items,  my 
great  concern,  as  I  expressed  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate committee  returned  in  disagreement, 
is  this:  The  NERVA  I  program  now  has 
$46.5  million.  My  understanding  is  that 
if  they  are  to  retain  their  present  capa- 
bility, their  present  skills,  the  present 
fine  group  of  men  working  on  the  re- 
search and  development  in  connection 
with  NERVA  I  and  NERVA  II.  an  addi- 
tional $7  to  $8  million  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding is  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  I  understand  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report,  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  Administrator  to  reprogram  those 
funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  this 
capability. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  our  under- 
standing. It  would  have  to  come  to  ilie 
appropriate  committees — the  two  space 
committees  and  the  two  Appropriations 
Committees  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
I  believe  his  presentation  would  be  to 
the  legislative  committees  first.  He  would 
present  a  program  with  the  new  priori- 
ties and  within  the  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  of  83,925.000,000.  He  could 
.say,  "We  think  this  program  should  go 
forward."  and  make  those  transfers 
necessarj-  to  provide  proper  funding. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there 
is  sufficient  in  the  overall  NASA  appro- 
priation to  do  this  if,  in  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees— and  I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  the  authorizing  Space  Commit- 
tee  

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Both. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Of  both  Houses? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Then  he  could  go  forward 
with  a  transfer  of  the  required  number 
of  dollars  in  order  to  retain  the  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  could.  In  addi- 
tion, under  existing  law.  he  can  transfer 
amounts  up  to  5  percent  from  research 
and  development  to  construction,  or  vice 
versa — if  he  decides  to  reproeram  and 
reestablish  some  other  priorities. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  convinced  that  the 


NERVA  I  program,  to  be  followed  by 
NERVA  11.  is  ver>'  important  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Soviets.  I  believe  it  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  field — 
at  least,  that  seems  to  be  the  indication 
of  recent  developments  and  historical 
events  that  have  occurred  within  the 
past  several  weeks. 

In  addition,  we  must  consider  emerg- 
ing Communist  China.  This  has  been 
commented  on  in  our  hearings.  I  believe 
that  here,  also,  we  have  a  potential 
threat  in  the  fight  to  gain  supremacy  in 
space.  So  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  this 
language  be  written  in. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  learned  that 
the  conferees  were  unable  to  retain  the 
dollars  to  fully  fund  this  program,  but 
I  also  recognize  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  face  in  our  appropriation  situa- 
tion at  this  time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  very  fine  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  a  vital  part  of  this  Na- 
tion's program  to  match  the  strides  of 
other  nations  in  sprnce  research  and  tech- 
nology was  lost  today  when  House  con- 
ferees deleted  the  NERVA  development 
project  from  the  NASA  appropriation 
bill. 

I  am  confident  I  am  not  alone  when  I 
say  this  was  a  regrettable  decision  and 
one  which  may  be  agonized  over  in  the 
years  ahead;  for  the  action  today  will 
have  the  effect  of  slowing  down  even 
more  our  efforts  in  this  all-important 
area. 

Since  1957,  when  Russia  launched 
Sputnik  I.  the  United  States  has  been 
involved  in  a  deadly  serious  race  to  mas- 
ter the  m>-steries  of  the  universe.  We 
have  enjoyed  considerable  success.  Our 
achievements  have  been  of  critical  im- 
poiiance,  not  only  because  they  demon- 
strated to  the  world  our  immense  re- 
sources in  research  and  technology,  but 
also  because  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
nation  which  one  day  controls  space  will 
be  able  to  control  the  destinies  of  those 
on  earth. 

As  I  said,  we  have  been  successful.  But 
the  time  has  come  to  examine  honestly 
our  position  in  relation  to  other  nations 
involved  in  the  quest  for  space.  And  a 
candid  appraisal  will  reveal  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  far  behind. 

The  competence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  all  too  forcibly  reemphasized 
within  the  past  few  days  Indeed.  Amer- 
ican scientists  quoted  by  United  Press  In- 
ternational have  admitted  the  "soft" 
landing  on  Venus  by  the  Russians  leaves 
us  6  years  behind  in  planetary  explora- 
tion. 

A  new  threat  to  our  position  has 
emerged  in  Commimist  China,  which  is 
making  rapid  advances  in  research  and 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
space  activity.  A  few  short  years  ago  we 
would  have  been  amused  by  the  idea  of 
nuclear  rocket  propulsion  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  Today  it  is  a  fact. 

Now  we  come  to  the  NERVA  program. 
The  NERVA  U  engine  has  been  hailed 
as  a  sure  means  of  irprating  rur  giant 
Saturn  V  booster,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  stay  abreast  of  the  S'viets.  who  re- 
portedly may  fly  a  larger  booster  in  1968. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  Rus- 
sians are  also  deeply  involved  in  de- 
veloping nuclear  rocket  engines. 

How  important  is  NERVA?  Let  us  in- 
stantly acknowledge  that  chemical  pro- 
pulsion of  space  vehicles  is  a  dead-end 
proposition.  At  the  present  time,  nu- 
clear propulsion  is  the  only  promising  al- 
ternative. It  would  be  folly  to  fail  to  see 
the  consequences  which  surely  must  fol- 
low in  the  next  two  decades  if  we  do  not 
capitalize  on  our  investment  and  capa- 
bility in  this  area. 

While  the  conferees  eUminated  S29.5 
million  for  development  of  the  NERVA 
II  engine,  they  did  authorize  the  NASA 
Administrator  to  reevaluate  his  re- 
.search  and  development  programs  and 
make  a  decision  on  whether  suflBcient 
funds  might  be  transferred  from  other 
activities  to  retain  the  capability  of 
NERVA. 

I  strongly  urge  him  to  take  this  course 
of  action.  Surely,  there  is  sufficient 
money  in  the  $4.5  billion-plus  NASA  ap- 
propriation to  sustain  NERVA  until  such 
time  as  Congress  feels  revenues  are 
available  to  fully  fund  the  program. 

I  sincerely  believe  there  is  an  excellent 
possibility  that  Congress,  in  the  near 
future,  will  determine  that  NERVA  is 
vitally  needed.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  expertise  of 
brilliant  technicians  who  over  the  years 
have  developed  the  capability  of  this  im- 
portant program. 

The  commitment  to  date  for  NERVA 
has  exceeded  $1  billion.  We  would  add  to 
this  expense  substantially  if  we  first 
lost  the  services  of  the  first  scientific  peo- 
ple involved  and  then  had  to  regroup 
and  retrain  them  in  the  near  future, 
along  with  the  sophisticated  equipment 
they  operate. 

If.  because  of  tight  fiscal  pressures. 
the  NERVA  program  cannot  be  funded 
this  year,  let  us  not  totally  abandon  a 
concept  that  has  proved  its  merit  in  the 
all-important  race  for  the  stars.  Let  us 
agree  that  NERVA  has  proved  its  worth. 
It  was  needed  before.  It  is  needed  now. 
It  will  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  is  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
we  did  our  best  under  the  circumstances. 
I  believe  that  research  in  connection 
with  nuclear  rockets  is  one  of  the  most 
important  imdertaklngs  of  the  entire 
program.  I  hope  that  the  reprograming 
will  be  such  that  we  will  not  lose  what 
has  been  accomplished,  and  that  we  can 
proceed  in  a  reasonable  way  to  try  to 
achieve  this  great  breakthrough  in  the 
space  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible). 
and  others  who  have  special  interests  in 
various  parts  of  this  program  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  chairman 
of  the  conference  committee,  was  ex- 
tremely loyal  not  only  to  the  Senate  bill 
but  also  to  every  feature  of  the  matter, 
including  NERVA  n,  the  Voyager,  the 


Apollo  applications,  and  all  other  contro- 
versial features. 

In  his  effort  to  prevail  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  as  ex- 
pressed here,  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference committee  had  the  complete  sup- 
port, without  any  deviation,  of  every 
other  member  of  the  conference.  I  be- 
lieve the  best  was  done  that  could  be 
done.  It  appeared  that  the  House  confer- 
ees had  more  interest,  as  did  some  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  in  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications, and  it  was  easier  to  get  a 
small  increase  in  that  respect.  In  fact, 
that  seemed  to  be  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  could  get  an  increase,  along 
with  the  expression  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  to  the  effect  that  what  it 
amounts  to  is  that  none  of  us.  as  laymen, 
can  possibly  know  what  are  the  true  pri- 
orities in  these  very  complex  matters; 
that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  hear  the 
Administrator  make  recommendations 
for  reprograming:  and  that  the  repro- 
graming can  apply  to  NERVA  n,  the 
Voyager,  or  to  other  phases  of  the  entire 
budgeted  program. 

That  recommendation,  if  it  comes 
from  the  Administrator,  must  be  one 
that  he  can  sell  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, the  legislative  committees  of 
the  two  bodies,  as  well  as  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  authorizing 
committees,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  one. 
and  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  I  also  am  a  member,  to  study 
with  complete  fairness  any  recommenda- 
tions that  come  from  the  Administrator, 
and  to  admit  that  he  is  bound  to  know, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  scientists, 
much  more  about  the  necessary  priori- 
ties than  any  of  us  can  know.  We  have 
done  the  best  we  can. 

I  believe  no  reference  has  been  made 
today — there  was  no  necessity  for  mak- 
ing it,  in  fact — that  the  House  yielded  to 
us  on  the  reduction  of  the  administrative 
budget  which  was  agreed  to  in  the  ear- 
lier conference  on  this  bill,  in  the  amount 
of  $20  million.  So  that  the  entire  confer- 
ence, taking  the  two  together— the  most 
recent  one  and  the  earlier  one — shows 
a  mutuality,  a  giving,  in  both  directions, 
which  is  always  necessary  in  a  very  com- 
plicated and  expensive  program  of  this 
nature. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
not  the  slightest  prejudice  was  evident, 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  able 
to  see,  against  the  course  of  action  which 
has  been  so  ably  described  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  permit — If  the  scientific  facts 
justify  it — going  on  with  any  phase  of 
the  entire  program,  including  NERVA 
n,  the  Voyager,  the  Apollo  applications, 
and  the  other  phases  of  the  program 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  of  immediate 
and  of  prior  importance  in  connection 
with  the  further  advancement  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  point  out  to 
both  distinguished  Senators  from  Nevada 
how  solid  the  Senate  was  with  respect 
to  this  matter.  This  appropriate  con- 
ference report  language  was  actually 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.    Allott]     who    felt    so    strongly 


about  this  program  that  he  worked  out 
this  lan.guage.  and  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  we  were  able  to  include  the 
language  in  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  view  ex- 
pressed. I  know  that  this  was  a  fine 
group  of  conferees.  They  fought  ex- 
tremely well  and  they  did  a  remarkable 
job  under  the  climate  in  which  they 
worked. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  committee 
for  the  fine  work  they  did. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  conferees  which  essentially 
receded  to  the  position  held  by  the  House 
on  funding  for  the  nuclear  rocket  engine 
program. 

I  share  the  concern  to  economize  in  all 
Federal  activities  during  the  current 
fiscal  crisis  and  I  also  know  that  most  of 
the  conferees  on  the  Senate  side  shared 
my  appreciation  for  the  deserved  priority 
position  which  NERVA  had  won  for 
itself. 

While  I  cannot  support  the  conferees 
in  their  final  decision,  I  note  with  some 
optimism  that  the  final  decision  on 
NERVA  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Mr.  Webb,  the  Director  of  NASA.  I  feel 
confident  that  Mr.  Webb  will  wisely  min- 
imize political  consideration  and  make 
his  decision  solely  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  necessary  and  advantageous  for  the 
future  of  the  ,«pace  program.  I  feel  sure 
that  he  will  recognize  that  the  Nation 
already  has  invested  SI  billion  in  the 
development  of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine 
during  a  period  of  many  years  and  with 
outstanding  success. 

As  a  consistent  supporter  of  NERVA 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  since  1959  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  committee  ha.s — from 
the  inception  of  this  program — sup- 
ported it  without  reservation  and  unani- 
mously. Mr.  Webb  and  his  experts  now 
will  have  to  weigh  the  relative  priorities 
and  distinguish  between  what  President 
Johnson  called  the  things  we  would  like 
to  do  and  the  things  that  are  necessary. 
I  am  confident  that  in  such  a  decision 
the  nuclear  rocket  engine  on  its  own 
merits  would  command  the  highest  pri- 
ority. The  NERVA  program  offers  the 
only  practical  means  within  the  next 
decade  of  closing  the  propulsion  gap 
which  has  given  the  U.S.S.R.  predomi- 
nance in  space  propulsion  and  which  will 
continue  to  confound  our  efforts  to  close 
that  gap  and  forge  ahead. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  con- 
ferees included  a  statement  in  their  re- 
port which  outlines  their  clear  under- 
standing that  the  Administrator  may  re- 
program  funds  in  research  and  develop- 
ment for  purposes  he  determines  to  be  of 
higher  priority  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  with  approval  of 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  I  look  forward  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Webb  and  his  response  to 
this  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  two  Senators  from  Nevada 
do  have  an  Interest  in  the  matter  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  work  is  done  in 
that  area,  I  think  that  the  entire  Senate 
will  agree  with  me,  that  research  for 
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nuclear  rockets  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  we  can  do  in  the  space 
program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  followed  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram this  year  in  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  even 
though  I  was  not  one  of  the  conferees. 
I  highly  commend  all  of  those  who 
worked  so  diligently  and  so  hard  on  the 
subject.  I  know,  too,  that  over  the  years 
there  has  not  been  a  stronger  group  of 
friends  for  the  space  program  than 
those  who  are  in  the  Senate. 

I  extend  my  thanks  especially  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  Senator 
from.  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith)  who  has 
worked  on  both  the  authorization  and 
the  appropriation.  There  are  many 
others. 

This  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
come  in  closer  contact  with  the  work 
of  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  fMr. 
MAGNUSON].  not  only  in  this  bill  but  in 
connection  with  other  bills.  I  already 
knew  that  he  was  a  valuable  Member 
of  this  Chamber,  but  I  found  him  to  be 
an  increasingly  valuable  Member.  He  is 
valuable  to  his  State,  but  he  is  also 
valuable  to  the  entire  Senate,  and  he  is 
highly  valuable  to  the  Nation.  He  has 
the  finest  kind  of  knowledge.  I  am  fam- 
iliar with  much  of  his  work,  and  I  have 
no  reservation  in  saying  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  Senators  we  have 
and  he  deals  with  many  highly  important 
and  difficult  matters  very  effectively. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  all  con- 
ferees, including  the  chairman,  in  work- 
ing to  get  this  language. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  we  should  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  Apollo  program  and  come  to  a  dead 
.stop  It  mu.st  not  happen.  There  is  this 
S15.5  million  which  is  applicable  to  the 
post-Apollo  proEram.  There  is  the  au- 
thority with  proper  congressional  super- 
vision with  respect  to  Voyager  and 
NERVA  II.  and  .some  of  that  money  could 
S.Q  into  Apollo.  I  think  this  program  must 
continue. 

'At  this  point.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.  > 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  generous  remarks.  All  of  us 


on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  tr>' 
to  do  the  best  job  we  know  how.  We  work 
hard  on  all  of  these  items  and  try  to  be 
as  economical  as  we  can,  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  a  great  nation. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of 
the  committee  at  this  time. 

In  the  necessarj-  absence  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Space  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  at  his  request,  I  wish  to  make  the 
following  statement: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  ALLOTT  READ  BT 
SENATOR  SMTTH 

Mr.  President,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  could  not  agree  during  their 
first  conference  on  the  NASA  appropria- 
tions bill  on  figures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  facilities. 
The  Senate  conferees  insisted  that  funds 
should  be  included  for  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram and  for  both  research  and  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  a  testing  sta- 
tion for  the  NERVA  II  program. 

At  the  second  conference,  agreement 
was  reached  to  add  $15,500,000  to  re- 
search and  development  over  the  House 
figure  with  the  following  statement  to 
be  included  in  the  conference  report: 
"with  the  understanding  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  rcprogram  funds  in  re- 
search and  development  for  purposes  he 
determines  to  be  of  higher  priority  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
with  approval  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  and  I  know 
some  of  the  conferees  share  this  belief, 
that  this  countrj'  must  move  ahead  now 
in  research  and  development  leading  to 
interplanetary'  exploration.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  conferees  agreed  to  in- 
clude this  language  which  would  leave  it 
to  the  NASA  Administrator  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  determine  the  proper  order  of 
priorities  that  will  best  sene  the  national 
interest  among  the  various  space  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  on  this  program  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  for  lay  people  to  un- 
derstand the  complexities  of  these  mat- 
ters. I  know  of  no  one  on  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations  who  contributes 
more,  so  that  we  will  hopefully  make 
the  correct  decisions,  than  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  She  is  to  be  complimented. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  fine  lady  in  the 
conference  with  us.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  does  a  marvelous  job. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  It  is  because  of  his  lead- 
ership that  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
about  this  agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
LTfBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968 — CON^FER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  58,  59.  and  67  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9960)  making  appropriations  for 
sundrj-  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies. oflSces.  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNTTSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  comparative 
table  showing  estimates  of  the  amount 
approved  by  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILU  1968,  H.R.  9960 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1967  AND  THE  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  APPROVED  FOR  1968 

■House  Report  No.  259,  May  12, 1967;  Passed  House,  May  17, 1967,  Senate  Report  No.  548,  August  29, 1967;  Passed  Senate,  September  21. 1967) 


Appropriations. 
19671 

Budget 

estimates, 

1968 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference                    Conference  action  compared  with— 

Item 

Budget  estimate        House  bill            Senate  bill 

TITLE  1 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

Salaries  and  expenses 

J525.000 

J524, 000 

J524, 000 

$524,000 

$524,000    

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Salaries  and  expenses  .     .  

Salaries  and  expenses,  telecommunications 

Civil  defense  and  defense  mobilization  functions  of 
Federal  agencies 

Total,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning...^..,, 
^Pf  footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


4.700.000 
1,600,000 


4. 780. 000 
2,  245. 000 


4, 000, 000        5  (3, 688. 000) 


4.  700. 000 
1,945.000 

3.000,000 


4,740.000 
1.945,000 

3,000,000 


10,300.000 


7.025,000 


9.645,000 


9, 685, 000 


4  700  000  -$80,000  -$40,000 

1.945.000  -300.000  

3.000.000  +3,000,000 

9,645.000  2,620,000 -40.000 
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Item 


Appropriations, 
1967' 


Budget 
estimates, 
1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  witfi— 


Budget  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill 


$1,200,000 


$1,837,000 


TITLE   I 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE   OF  THE   PRESIDENT— Con 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

President  s  Commission  on  ''m\^\  Organization 

Salaries  and  expenses >  1  500  000 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT       ^'^'^'^^^^    === 

Disaster  relief 

Alaska  mortgage  indemnity  grants     ]! 


^'•^^-POO  ^'•SSO.OOO  $1,550.000  -$287,000  +$100,000  -$100,000 


1.500.000 


1.000.000 


-500.000         +1.000,000 


-500,000 


24,  550,  000 
2. 600, 000 


15.000,000 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Payments   to   air   carriers  (liquidation   of   contract 
autfiorization) 

Total,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses; 

Appropriation,. 

By  transfer. ...  .  "' 

Investigation  of   U  S    citizens  for  employment  by 

international  organizations 

Annuities  under  special  acts I^'III""'""!" 

Government    payment    lor    annuitante'ernplovees 

tiealth  benefits 

Pavment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 

fund 

Payments  to  trust  funds. r/.y/.VJ.'.V.'.'.V.V.V.V.V 

Total  Civil  Service  Commission 


12, 200, 000 
63,500,000 
75, 700, 000 


22,900,000 
(6,431,000) 

600.000 
1.430,000 

36,544.000 

73, 000, 000 


9,066,000 
54,000.000 
63.066.000 


« 38. 033. 000 
(6.129,000) 

""i."  336."  000 


111.748.000 


15,000,000 


8,900,000 
52,500,000 
61.400,000 


23,000,000 
(6, 100, 000) 


1,300,000 
40, 74«,  000 
71,000,000 


25,000.000  20,000,000         +5,000,000         +5.000.000        -5.OB0.00O 


9.066,000 
52,500,000 
61,566,000 


38.033.000 
(6.100,000) 


1.300.000 
40. 748, 000 
71,000,000 


8, 983, 000 
52,  500,  000 
61,483,000 


36. 000,  000 
(6,100,000) 


1,300.000 

40,  748, 000 
71,000,000 


-83,000 
-1,500,000 


+83,000 


-83,000 


-1,583,000 


+83,000 


-83,000 


-2,033,000 
(-29,000) 

-36,066 

+40,  748.  000    , 

+71.000.  O0i3 
-111.748.  OOC 


+  13,000,000         -2,033,000 


Commission  on  the  Political  Activity  o( 
Government  Personnel 

Salaries  and  expenses , 

Federal    Communications  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses...    . 

General  Services  Administration 
Operating  expenses.  Public  Buildings  Service 244  091  000 


134.574,000  151,117,000         136,048,000         151,081,000         149,048,000 


-2,069.000        +13,000,000  -2,033,000 


175.000 
17.852,300 

14,220,000 
14,378,000 


•19,221.000 

•14.830.000 

15,225.000 


19,  000, 000 
14,220,000 
15,000,000 


25.000 

19,100,000 
14,445,000 
15,150,000 


25,000 
19,100.000 
14,220,000 
15,150,000 


h25,  000 


-121,000 


-610,000 


-75,000 


+25,000 
+100,000 


+150,000 


Repair  and  improvement  of  puolic  buildings 

Construction,  public  buildings  projects 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings  proiects.VJjrj 

Payments,  public  buildings  purchase  contracts 

Expenses,  U  S  court  facilities 

Additional  court  facilities  .    ,  

Operating  expenses  Federal  Supply  Service'"'"" 

Salaries  and  expenses,  automatic  data  processing 
coordination. . 

Automatic  data  processing  fund. 

Operating  expenses.  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service 

National  historical  publications  grants 

Operating  expenses.  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations Service 

Operating  expenses,  property  management  and  dis- 


80,000.000 

125.318.000 

14.132,000 

6.746.000 

1.500.000 


262,152.000 

89, 800. 000 

62,  545,  700 

15,276,000 

2. 350. 000 


+500,000 


260.000.000  261,000.000         260  500  000 

80,000,000  80,000,000        soooo'ooo 

54,511,900  70.641,900           63.757  900 

20. 285. 000  21 .  074. 000           20  285  000 

..5OO.0OO            ,.640.0(»            \:'^,.Z  V^:Z            VA    1640,006     ll7S,"O0d 

65,000,000        70,508,006        67,566,666  "  "■69,"566,"oo6  " '■■68,"566,"ooo   


-1,652,000 
-9,800,000 
+1,212,200 
+5, 009, 000 


-225,000 


-500,000 


-6,884.000 
-789,000 


500,000 


17,121,000 
350,000 

5,900,000 


-2.008,000         +1.000.000 


-1.000.000 


10.000,000 

17.610,000 
500.000 

6.000,000 


10, 000, 000 

17,580,000 
350,000 

5, 880, 000 


10, 000, 000 

17,580,000 
500,000 

5, 880,  000 


10,000,000 

17,580,000 
350,000 

5, 880,  000 


posai  service(indefinite  appropriation  of  recelDtsI  /??  AAr\  nrtew         /t-i  tnn  n^/iv         ^«t  «««  ^ 

Operating  expenses  Utilization  and  DisposaTse?v"e     (27.440,000)        (27,300,000)        (27,300,000)        (27,300.000) 

(9,000.000) 


(indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts) 
Strategic  and  critical  materials  (indefinite  appropria- 
tion of  receipts). 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Administrator 
Allowances  and  office  facilities  for  former  Presidents" 
Admiristrati.e  operations  fund  (limitation) 

Working  capital  fund 

General  supply  fund ......'. ' 


Total,  General  Services  Administration. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


-30,000 
-150,000 

-120.000 

(-140,000) 


-150,000 


(20,091,000) 

1,747,000 

235.000 

(16,716.000) 

100,000 

45. 000. 000 


1.823.000 
235.000 
(16,699.000) 
100.000 


1.747.000 

235,000 

(16.650,000) 


1,747,000 
235,000 
(16,650,000) 
100,000  .. 


1,747,000 
235,  000 
(16,650,000) 


-76,000 


(-49,000) 
-100,000 


-100,000 


"^•^*°-°°°         ^-539,700         521,613,900         541,607,900         532,184,900         -8,354,800       +10,571,000         -9,423,000 


Salaries  and  expenses. 

Payment  of  loan  guarantees. 


28, 479,  OOO 


23,  784,  OOO 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


IMOOioOO    ......::„  ".WO.0OO  23,530,000  23.460,000  -324,000  +60,000  -70,000 
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ItM 


Appropriations, 
19671 


Budget 

estimates, 

1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 

action 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Budget  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  I— (^jntinued 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES— Continued 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  properties 

National  Science  Foundation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Renegotiation  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 


$37,000 


479.999,000       $526,000,000       $495,000,000       $505,000,000       $495,000,000      -$31,000,000    -$10.  OOC.  OOC 


Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Selective  Service  System 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Veterans'  Administration 

General  operating  expenses.. 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  operating 

expenses 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Medical  care  ..  . 

Compensation  and  pensions 

flead|ustment  benefits  

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities... 

Grants  tor  construction  of  St.ite  nursing  homes 

Participalion  sales  authorization 

Payment  of  sales  msutticiencies 

Loan    guarantee    revolving    fund    (limitation    on 

obligations)  


2, 537, 000 

17,550,000 

800,000 
58,940,000 


2, 600, 000 


17,445,000 


2. 600,  000 


17,350.000 


2, 600. 000 


17,445,000 


2,600,000 


17,350,000 


-95,000 


-95,000 


57, 455, 000 


57,455,000 


57,455,000 


57,455,000 


182,437,000         184,342,000         183,221.000         183.221,000         183,221,000         -1,121,000 


14,312,000 

44, 258, 000 

1,292,875,000 

4,474,000,000 

369, 400, 000 

3,500,000 

1,136,000 

52,125,000 

4.000,000 

(260, 000, 000) 


(401,750,000) 


14,300.000 

46.458.000 

1.357.293.000 

4.558.000.000 

427. 200. 000 

5.150.000 

1.325.000 

52.000.000 

4.000.000 

(850.000.000) 

•946,000 


13,650,000 

45,250,000 

1,357,293,000 

4,558,000,000 

427,200,000 

5,150,000 

1.325.000 

52. 000. 000 

4,000.000 

(300,000.000) 

333. 882 


14,300.000 

46.458,000 

1,357,293.000 

4. 458. 000,  000 

427. 200,  000 

5.150,000 

1,325.000 

52,600.000 

4.000.000 

(850. 000. 000) 

946,000 


13.975.000 

45. 850, 000 

1,357,293.000 

4,558.000,000 

427,200,000 

5,150.000 

1.325,000 

52.600.000 

4.000.000 

(850.000.000) 

665.000 


-325.000 
-608.000 


+$325,000 
+600,000 


-325.000 
-608,000 


-1-600,000 


Language        (386,046,000)      (386,046,000) 


-281, 000 
(386,046,000)  (+386,046,000) 


+600,000 

"(+550,666) 

+331,118 


-281,000 


Total,  Veterans' Administration 6.438,043,000      6,651,014,000      6,647,422,882      6,650,493,000      6,649,279.000  -1,735,000         +1,856,118         -1,214.000 


Total,  Independent  Offices    7,914.424,300      8,082,296,700      8,010,509,782      8,059,497,900      8,036,354,900 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  =====  =    === 


-45,941.800       +25,845.118 


-23,143,000 


Civil  Defense 


•ation  and  maintenance 

e^ch,  shelter  survey  and  marking. 


66.100,000 
35. 000. 000 


73, 100. 000 
37. 900. 000 


66.100.000 
20. 000.  000 


25,001(000 


06,100^000 
20^000.000 


-7,000.000 
-17,900,000 


-5.000,000 


Tout,  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  Defense.         101,100,000         111,000,000  86,100,000  91,100,000  86,100,000       -24,900,000    -5.000,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 

EiTurgency  health  activities 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Renewal  and  Housing  Assistance 

*i3ska  housing 

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Urban  renewal  programs. 

Grants,  fiscal  year  1%8 

Grants,  fiscal  year  1969 

Administrative  expenses 

fehabiiitation  loan  fund 

Uw-rent  public  housing  annual  contributions. 


10.000.000 


17.000.000 
750, 000, 000 


12,500,000 


1,000.000 
42.000.000 
32.773,000 


9.000.000 


27.000.000 
31.950.000 


9. 426. 000 


1.000.000 
42. 000. 000 
32. 773. 000 


9.000.000 


30.000,000 
31.950.000 


-3.500.000 


-1.000.000 

-12.000.000 

-823.000 


+3.000.000 


-426.000 


-1.000.000 

-12.000,000 

-823,000 


Administrative  expenses,  public  housing  programs, 
ffousing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  fund 


15,395.000 

1,396,000 

255,000,000 

18.950.000 

80.000.000 


750.000,000         750.000,000         750,000,000         750.000,000 


290,000,000 

"86,"  666,"  666 


275. 000. 000 

"'26,000,006 


275.000,000 

""46,"  666,"  666 


275,000,000       -15,000,000 

""25.666,066   "'-55,"666,'666 


+5,000,000 


-15,000,000 


Total,  renewal  and  housing  assistance 1,1'    741,000      1,195,773,000      1,103,950,000      1,140,773,000      1,111,950,000 

Metropolitan  Development 


-83,823,000         +8,000.000        -28,823,000 


Urban  planning  grants 

Metropolitan  development  incentive  grants 

Open  space  land  programs 

Grants  lor  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Urban  transportation  activities: 

Urban  mass  transportation  grants,  fiscal  year 

1968 .. ... 

Urban  mass  transportation  grants,  fiscal  year 

1%9  ...  ....       ... 

Administrative  expenses,  urban  transportation 
activities . 


Total,  metropolitan  development. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


i  ,000,000 

'"55,"666,'666 
100, 000, 000 


50,000,000 

30,000,000 

125, 000, 000 

165, 000.  000 

6.430,000 


40, 000.  000 


50,000.000 


45,000,000 


75,  000, 000 

165, 000,  000 

6, 100, 000 


100,000,000 

165.000,000 
6,250,000 


75,  000,  000 

165,000,000 

5.100.000 


-5,000.000 
-30,000.000 
-50.000.000 


+5, 000. 000 


-330, 000 


-5,000,000 

"-25,666,666" 
""-156,666' 


230,000,000         175,000,000         205,000.000         175,000,000        -55,000,000    -30,000.000 


125, 000, 000 

735,000    

313.735.000         606. 430, 000         461.100.000         526.250.000         466,100.000      -140.330.000         +5,000,000       -60,150,000 
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Item 


Appropriations, 
19671 


Budget 

estimates, 

1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 

action 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Budget  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  I— Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Demonstrations  and  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Model  cities  programs 

Urban  information  and  tectinical  assistance 

Community  development  training  programs 

Fellowsliip  for  city  planning  and  urban  studies 

Urban  studies  and  housing  research 

Urban  research  and  technology 

LovK-income  housing  demonstration  programs 

Housing  and  building  codes,  zoning,  tax  policies,  and 

development  standards 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 

By  transfer 


$11, 000, 000  '  J662,  OCO,  000  5237. 000. 000  $537, 000  000 

6,000.000  2,000.000  3  000  000 

5, 000. 000  2. 500. 000  4,  500,  000 

500,000  500  000 


•(500,000) 
500,000 


J312.000.000  -$350,000,000  +$75,000,000  -$^25  000  000 

2.200.000  -3.800,000  +200,000  -800'000 

3,000.000  -2,000,000  +500.000  -I.SOO'OOO 

500,000    +500,000 


1,575.000 
1,500.000 


20. 000.  000 
2. 500, 000 


5, 000, 000 
2.000.000 


15.000.000 
2,000,000 


10.000,000     -10,000.000       +5,000,000       -5  ooo  mo" 

2,000.000  -500.000    '..... 


3, 350, 000 
(2, 500, 000) 


1,850.000            2.200.000             1.850,000         -1,500  000 
(2,000.000)         (2.500,000)         (2,500,000) 


(+500,000) 


350,000 


Total,  demonstrations  and  intergovernmental 
relations 

Mortgage  Credit 

Rent  supplement  program: 

Annual  contract  authorization 

Appropriation  for  payments 

Administrative  expenses 


14,575.000        699.350.000         250.350.000         564.200.000        331,550.000      -367.800.000       +81,200.000     -232.650.000 


(20. 000. 000) 
2.  000. 000 
900.000 


(40.CC0.0O0)  _  (40,000,000) 

5. 000.  (kiO  5. 000.  OCO  5  000  O'JO 

1.150.000  1.000.000  1.150.000 


(lO.COO.OOO)     (-30.000,000)     (  +  10,000.000)     (-30  000  000) 
5.O00.U00 


1.100.000 


Total,  mortgage  credit. 


2.900,000 


6.150,000 


6.000,000 


6,150.000 


Departmental  Management 


General  administration 

Regional  .-nanagement  and  services 

Office  building  equipment  and  furnishings: 

Appropriation , 

By  transfer 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secretaiy. 

Participation  sales  authorizations 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies.. 

Working  capital  fund 


4.  510.  000 

5,  563.  COO 


3.950.000 
5.300.000 


4. 230,  000 
5, 430,  UOO 


6.100.000 


4,000.000 
5.300.000 


-50,000 
-50,000 


+100.000 


+100.000 


-50.000 
-5'j.OOO 


-510.000 
-263.  000 


+50,  POO 


-230,000 
-13C.000 


575.000    . 

(125.000)  .............. 

8.574.000      

(1.420,000.000)  (2.  385. 000.  OOC) 

«  8, 200. 000        M2. 115.  000 
1.500.000 


(581.0OO.0C0)    (2,385.00.000)    (2,385.000.000)  ....   (+1804  000000) 

23.000.000  42.115.000  23.00X000        -19.115.000   '■•••' 

'(1.500.0CO)         (1.500.000)  (1.500.000)        -1.500.000    ... 


-19.II5.0». 


Total,  departmental  management. 


17.349,000 


53.688.000 


32.250.000 


51.775.000 


32.300.000        -21.388.000 


+50.000 


Total,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  

Total  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts  (proceeds  of 
sales) 


1.486.300.000     2.561.391.000 


9.  550. 999. 300    10. 793. 073.  7C0 
29.C91.000  27.440.000 


1.853.650.000      2.289.148.000       1.948.000.000      -613.391.000        +94.350.000 
9. 985,  E7P,  782    10,487,530,900    ToTiIt^  1 737sCO      -6Eo!  8997800      4126^295.113 
27.300.000  27,300.000  27.3CO.OC0  -140.000 


-19.475.000 

-341.148.000 
-37r3b7i0O0 


G"n<l  total 9.580,090.300    10.820.513.700    10.013,178.782    10.514.830.900    10.139,473.900      -681.039.800      +126.295.118        -375.337.000 


'  Includes  amounts  contained  in  the  2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  1967. 

•  Included  in  budgets  of  individual  departments  and  agencies. 

'  Contained  in  S.  Doc.  40. 

'  Budget  amendment  in  S.  Doc   36  increases  by  $14,614,000  for  interagency  boards   and  de- 

cieases  by  $664,000  for  investigations. 


'  Includes  budget  amendment  in  H.  Doc.  114. 
'  Estimated  amount  of  indefinite  appropriation. 
■  Additional  contract  authority,  beginning  July  1. 
prehensive  city  programs,  authorized  by  sec.  113. 
'  By  transfer. 


1967,  on  urban  renewal  projects  tvithin  cam- 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND    NONADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
ILimitation  on  amounts  of  corporate  funds  to  be  expended! 
[House  Report  No   259,  May  12.  1967;  Passed  House.  May  17.  1967;  Senate  Report  No.  548.  August  29.  1967;  Passed  Senate.  September  21.  1967] 


Corporation  or  agency 


Appropriations, 
19671 


Budget 

estimates, 

1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


Budget  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  II 
CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  L^a"  S3"l<  Board: 

Administratue  expenses.  __ ($4,410,000) 

Nonadminislrative  expenses (13,465.000) 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  . .  (285.000) 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urpan  Development: 

College  housing  loans. .   . (2,089.000) 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped (1,232.000) 

Public  facility  loans.. (1,205,000) 

Revolving  fund  (liquidating  programs) (110,000) 

Federal  Housing  Administration: 

Administrative  expenses   (10,650.000) 

Nonadministrative  expenses (85,000.000) 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association (9,931,000) 

Total,  attministrative  expenses... (128,377,000) 


($4.  540. 000) 

(13.650.000) 

(298. 000) 

(2.270.000) 

(1,242,000) 

(1.187.000) 

(100,000) 

(11,125.000) 

(88.500.000) 

(9.600,000) 


($4,540,000) 

(13.650,000) 

(298. 000) 

(2. 200. 000) 

(1.232,000) 

(1,187,000) 

(100,000) 

(11,000.000) 

(87, 000. 000) 

(9,600,000) 


($4.  540. 000) 

(13.650,000) 

(298. 000) 

(2,200.000) 

(1,232.000) 

(1,187.000) 

(100,000) 

(11,000,000) 

(87,000.000) 

(9,600,000) 


(132,512,000)      (130,807,000)      (130,807,000) 


($4,540,000)  

(13,650.000)  

(298.000) 

(2.200.000)  (-$70,000) 

(1.232.000)  (-10,000) 

(1.187.000)  

(100,000)  

(11.000,000)  (-125.000) 

(87,000,000)  (-1,500,000) 

(9,600.000)  

(130,807,000)  (-1,705.000) 


'  Includes  amounts  contair'ed  in  the  2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1%7. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will        Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena-         Mr.     BARTLETT.  Mr.     President.    I 
the  Senator  yield?  tor  from  Alaska.  wish  to  query  the  distinguished  chairman 
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of  the  committee  about  one  item  in  the 
bill.  How  much  money  is  involved  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  total  bill  on 
independent  offices  is  SIO. 139, 473,900. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  interest,  of 
course,  does  not  center  exclusively  about 
the  one  subject  which  I  desire  to  talk 
about  now.  However.  I  must  admit  I  was 
disappointed  and  deeply  hurt  upon  learn- 
ing that  the  conferees  had  failed  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  fiture  of  SI  million 
which  would  have  been  used  for  the 
launching  of  an  Alaska  native  housing 
program. 

Last  year,  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  a  bill  to  provide  for  such 
a  program  amounting  to  $10  million.  The 
Budget  Bureau  this  year  asked  that  the 
program  be  initiated  witli  an  appropri- 
ation of  $1  million.  The  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  the  House  subse- 
quently, denied  that  request.  As  I  recall, 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  had  not  yet  presented  its 
program. 

When  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  such 
a  presentation  was  made.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI 
were  instrumental  in  calling  upon  the 
State  officials  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
administrative  costs  under  the  program. 
The  State  subsequently  agreed  to  do  that, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  a  conferee  on 
the  bill,  but  I  heard  from  Senators  who 
were  on  the  conference  committee  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  fought 
hard  and  foucht  valiantly  for  this 'SI 
million  item  which  was  for  people.  I 
know  it  was  through  no  fault  of  his 
that  the  figure  of  $1  million  was  not 
accepted. 

No  other  program,  save  for  the  limited 
exception  of  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration program,  fits  the  circumstances 
which  surround  housing  for  Alaskan 
Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  in  the  re- 
mote villages  of  my  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  Mrs.  Man,-  McGuire, 
then  the  Public  Housing  Administrator, 
toured  a  good  many  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lages. She  said  that  she  had  never 
visited  a  slum  in  the  United  States  where 
living  conditions  were  so  squalid,  so 
deplorable,  and  so  much  of  a  shame  to 
our  country  as  in  Alaska. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ini:ton  now,  and  likewi.se  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI.  for  having 
done  their  very  best  to  have  this  program 
adDpted.  I  trust  that  the  administration 
will  again  ask  for  an  appropriation  next 
Januarj'  and  that  Congress  will  approve 
'.'.  because  if  ever  there  was  a  need  for 
something  to  be  done  for  people,  this  is  it. 
I  reiterate,  praise  has  been  heaped 
upon  the  Senator  from  Washington  here 
today — and  justly  so — for  accomplish- 
ments which  relate  to  things.  Here,  he 
sought  to  do  something  for  people.  The 
natives  of  Alaska  who  are  so  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  failure  of  the  program,  will 
not  forget  the  efforts  he  has  made  in  their 
behalf. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 


thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  item  in  the  bill  that  the 
Senate  could  not  prevail  on.  which  dis- 
appointed me — as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado — so  much  as  this  com- 
paratively small  item  to  begin  some  de- 
cent and  well-thought-out  housing  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska.  Actually,  it  was  a 
health  program,  when  we  come  right 
down  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  that  out,  because  all  the  con- 
ferees stood  back  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, both  of  whom  made  it  clear  that 
the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  such  a 
great  degree  among  those  impoverished 
and  not  properly  housed  aborigines — for 
that  is  what  they  are — was  something 
that  should  be  corrected.  If  stronger 
arguments  could  have  been  made,  I  do 
not  sfe  how  they  could  have  been  made, 
or  if  a  more  imified  position  had  been 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
I  do  not  see  how  that  could  have  been 
done. 

However,  the  situation  existing  right 
now  in  connection  with  the  economy  is 
almost  indescribable.  There  are  many 
who  regarded  the  program  as  not  eco- 
nomical. This,  to  me,  appears  to  be  false 
economy.  This  program  is  certainly  not 
uneconomical.  I  think  it  was  the  unani- 
mous attitude  of  the  conferees,  unless  we 
wanted  to  have  no  bill,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  several  items  which  had  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  point  was 
made  that  this  is  a  new  program  and 
might  lead  to  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  of  money .  even  though  the  bill. 
which  had  been  passed  practically  unani- 
mously, put  a  ceiling  on  the  authoriza- 
tion for  a  period  of  time.  Of  course,  it  is 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish,  because  if 
those  people  are  to  continue  to  have  a 
health  problem — as  they  certainly  will 
under  the  present  kiiid  of  housing  they 
must  endure — the  Indian  Service,  the 
NIH,  or  others  will  have  to  take  care  of 
it  anyway. 

This  program  is  the  way  to  provide 
them  with  some  decent  habitation.  It 
would  not  even  really  be  decent  housing, 
the  way  we  think  of  it.  but  it  certainly 
would  be  better  housing  than  now  exists. 
so  that  these  people  would  not  be  so  sus- 
ceptible to  tuberculosis,  which  is  now 
spreading  among  them  like  wildfire.  We 
acted  on  that  basis. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  vvas  a 
question  of  timing.  The  House  did  not 
liave  the  proper  testimony  early  enough. 
There  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
State  government  to  clearly  outline  their 
participation.  Although  I  do  not  criticize 
its  motives.  The  timing  was  bad.  when 
the  State  government  wanted  Congress 
to  take  care  of  the  whole  program  and 
not  take  care  of  the  administrative  costs 
themselves  tmder  the  Alaskan  Housing 
Authority. 

Finally,  after  a  lot  of  prodding  from 
Congress  and  others,  they  did.  This  pro- 
posal was  brought  in.  By  that  time,  the 
House  had  planted  its  feet  in  concrete 
and  would  not  do  anything  about  it. 


I  am  not  criticizing  the  motives  of 
anybody,  but  there  was  a  question  of 
timing.  This  program  is  the  best  way,  the 
cheapest  way,  the  lov.-cost  way  of  solv- 
ing a  problem  that  will  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  some  day  soon. 

I  can  remember  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  discussing  the  problem  with  me 
at  one  time.  Employment  in  that  legion 
is  sporadic,  depending  on  the  fish  run. 
If  the  fish  ran  is  good,  the  people  are 
able  to  supplement  their  earnings  and 
make  a  living.  Otherviise  they  are  unem- 
ployed. 

It  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate a  large  sum  of  money  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  disaster  in 
Alaska.  We  continually  take  such  action. 
This  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

I  think  the  action  that  was  taken  by 
the  conference  as  to  this  program  was 
shortsighted,  because  it  is  a  program  to 
enable  people  to  help  themselves.  When 
they  built  their  houses  according  to  the 
health  specifications,  they  are  to  receive 
credit  for  the  amount  of  time  and  work 
they  devote  to  the  actual  construction. 
They  do  not  have  the  materials;  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  sent  to  them. 

This  is  a  well-thought-out  program. 
The  action  taken  by  the  conferees,  how- 
ever, is  something  I  cannot  understand. 
In  agreeing  with  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  I  think  that  some  of 
the  actions  taken  in  the  last  few  days 
have  been  pennywise  and  pound  foolish, 
in  the  name  of  economy.  All  of  us  are  for 
economy,  but  there  are  some  things  that 
the  Nation  can  afford  for  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  the  Alaskan  natives  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
a  rough,  rugged  time  of  living.  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  action  that  has  been 
taken. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAPvTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  given  a  most  adequate 
description  of  the  situation.  I  thank  him 
for  his  observations.  He  has  described  the 
situation  better  than  I  have  ever  heard  it 
expressed  by  anyone  previously.  The 
Senator  is  ever  so  correct  in  stating  that 
the  Alaskan  natives  housing  program 
would  have  as  one  of  its  chief  purposes 
the  betterment  of  public  health. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  If  this  amount 
had  been  in  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
approved.  Yet  here  we  were  trying  to 
start  a  program  in  a  much  less  costly  way 
to  achieve  a  health  goal  that  is  absolutely 
necessar>-  by  providing  adequate  housing. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
lower  Yukon  River  Valley  is  something 
like  25  times  that  of  the  remainder  of 
the  countrj-.  It  is  not  intended  that  man- 
sions should  be  built  there.  A  maximum 
limit  was  set. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  housing  pro- 
posed to  be  built  in  Alaska  would  have 
been  considered  anywhere  else  as  a  verj- 
bare  minimum. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Of  course;  but  It 
represented  an  improvement  only  by  way 
of  what  the  natives  have  now,  It  would 
be  a  grant  and  loan  program.  The  maxi- 
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mum   amount  that  could  be  spent  on 
any  one  house  would  be  $7,500. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  Senate  con- 
ferees for  the  strong  effort  they  made  in 
behalf  of  this  program. 

Mr.  MAGNXJSON.  No  one  did  more  to 
push  the  program  than  did  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  and  rightly  so.  But  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  conference  was  very 
disappointing,  when  we  consider  the 
area,  the  people,  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  all  over  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  for  its  other  citizens.  I  do 
not  think  the  program  is  wrong.  I  am  not 
making  comparisons,  but  to  have  the 
conference  single  out  this  fine  program 
and  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,"  is  most  disappointing. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say,  first,  that  I  know,  personally, 
how  hard  the  Senator  from  Washington 
fought  for  the  two  programs.  Incident- 
ally, are  we  discussing  the  model  cities 
program  now? 
Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  realize  how  hard  the 
Senator  from  Washington  fought  for  the 
two  programs  as  they  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. I  saw  him  in  committee.  Although  I 
did  not  sit  in  conference,  I  have  had  a 
blow-by-blow  description  of  everything 
he  did. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  first,  that 
whatever  has  resulted  in  conference  Is 
due  to  him.  So  whatever  I  say  Is  in  no  way 
attached  to  the  diligence,  the  good  faith, 
and  the  efifort  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. He  certainly  did  everything  he 
could. 

What  I  would  like  to  make  clear  is  this. 
Here  we  are  again  with  what  is  definite- 
ly a  wrong  sense  of  priorities  when  we 
have  a  deep  and  pressing  problem  which 
is  before  us  as  the  No.  1  problem:  name- 
ly, the  problem  of  the  cities. 

The  tremendous  population  shift 
which  has  taken  place  to  the  cities  and 
Is  going  on  now  has  not  yet  been  re- 
motely recognized  in  legislation  which 
has  matured  here  In  the  Congress.  Here 
in  the  model  cities  program  was  the 
really  first  comprehensive,  business- 
sense  idea  of  how  to  mobilize  the  fuU 
resources  of  government  upon  a  given 
target,  with  the  greatest  possible  co- 
ordinated result,  and  we  have  the  worst 
fight  made  that  has  been  made  on  al- 
most any  program,  and  the  fight  orig- 
inates In  the  other  body,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  people's  Representatives, 
because  they  are  supposedly  closer  to  the 
people,  and  the  amount  Is  cut  from  $262 
million  to  $237  million. 

With  respect  to  the  rent  supplements, 
a^ain  the  same  thing.  Only  25  percent 
of  what  was  requested  within  the  budget 
is  granted  in  the  final  conference  com- 
promise. 

I  could  not  let  these  Items  go  by  with- 
out calling  the  sharpest  attention  to  the 
completely  wrong  end  of  the  telescope 
view  which  is  represented  by  cutting 
these  two  prorrams.  which  promised 
much  for  the  cities,  but  which  yet  were 
cut  to  ribbons,  ever  after  the  most  Her- 
culian  efforts  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 


ington, before  they  could  become  law  and 
have  appropriations  provided  for  them. 
Also,  I  think  a  bad  mistake  was  made, 
and  I  protest  it,  in  striking  out  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  metropohtan  expedit- 
ers. I  think  the  systems  management 
idea  on  both  sides,  that  of  the  receiver 
and  the  giver,  is  critically  important  to 
the  success  of  a  coordinated  program  in 
the  big  cities,  in  which  every  Member 
must  know  I  have  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence. 

So,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  I 
say  we  are  not  as  yet  showing  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  priorities  which  the 
national  interest  requires.  It  is  most  de- 
plorable and  regrettable  that  such  tre- 
mendous cutting,  and  in  my  judgment 
in  a  discriminatory  way,  should  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams which  are  so  peculiarly  adjusted 
to  the  problems  of  our  cities,  namely  the 
model  cities  and  the  rent  supplements 
programs. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  Senate  colleagues 
on  the  conference  committee  for  pre- 
serving what  they  have.  I  know  nothing 
would  be  here  for  those  programs  if  they 
had  not  done  what  they  did.  led  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  can  only 
pledge  to  my  constituents,  and  to  the 
millions  of  others  who  live  in  the  cities, 
which  face  such  intolerable  situations, 
the  indefatigable  and  continuing  effort 
to  get  within  the  schedule  of  the  Na- 
tion's priorities  such  programs  to  meet 
those  problems,  of  which  these  deserve 
the  highest  priorities  and  are  really  de- 
served by  the  American  people  in  view 
of  the  situations  which  they  face  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos  in  America. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  distinguished  friend,  and 
the  distinguished  friend  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MacnttsonI,  was  called  away 
on  an  emergency  matter  and  asked  me 
to  complete  this  matter. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  York 
referred  to  the  indefatigable  way  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
handled  this  matter  for  the  model  cities 
and  for  the  rent  supplements,  both  in 
conference  and  prior  thereto,  he  was 
exactly  correct.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  and  Senators  to  know  that  all  Sen- 
ate conferees  supported  him  in  those 
matters,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those 
two  items  are  controversial  and  that  in 
the  conference  there  were  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  different  ideas  as 
to  the  merit  of  those  programs.  But  that 
did  not  make  any  difference.  The  Senate 
had  spoken,  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee stood  loyally  and  completely  be- 
hind the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  could  have  made  any  greater 
efforts.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  must  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  he  got  more 
than  had  been  expected  to  be  given  by 
the  conferees  on  the  other  side  when  we 
began  the  conference. 

I  know  that  my  friend  will  not  desist 
in  his  efforts.  My  suggestion  is  that  any- 
one who  may  be  interested  in  either  of 
these  programs.  Including,  of  course, 
himself,  should  make  sure  that  this  pro- 
gram for  this  year  be  as  successful  and 
demonstrate  as  much  quality  for  doing 


the  things  which  it  is  hoped  to  be  done 
by  these  programs  as  possible.  I  think 
unless  there  is  a  clear  demonstration  of 
their  value,  we  are  apt  to  run  into  this 
same  trouble  again.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  run  into  it,  as  the  Senator 
knows;  we  ran  into  it  in  connection  with 
the  supplemental  bills  of  last  year.  I 
would  only  state  that  the  conference 
committee  stood  by  him  and  the  verdict 
of  the  Senate. 

Second,  I  would  hope  the  character  of 
these  two  programs  will  be  well  demon- 
strated and  well  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
funds  supplied  by  this  bill  in  the  year 
that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  assure  the 
Senator  that  anything  I  can  do  in  that 
regard  will  be  done;  but  I  repeat  that 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  people  of  the 
cities  on  the  subject  is  that  this  reflects 
a  completely  inverted  view  of  national 
priorities,  and  that  a  great  deal  more 
should  have  been  done  about  it  in  this 
Congress,  considering  the  inflammatorj- 
and  dangerous  situation  we  face  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  great  cities. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  see  present  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  made 
such  a  gallant  fight  for  both  of  these 
programs,  not  only  in  the  conference  but 
heretofore,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  him  if  he  has  anything  he  wishes  to 
add. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  first?  I  humbly  apologize  to  Sen- 
ator Pastore;  he  is  very  senior  and  very 
influential,  and  a  great  friend  of  these 
programs,  and  I  would  certainly  wish  to 
Join  him  in  everything  I  said  about  the 
Senator    from    Washington    [Mr.   Mag- 

NUSON]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  nothing  to  add,  except  simply  to 
reiterate  everj'thing  that  has  been  said, 
and  to  state,  with  bloody  but  unbowed 
head,  that  we  did  the  best  we  could  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  fS.  1160)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and 
improving  the  provisions  thereof  relating 
to  grants  for  construction  of  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities,  by  au- 
thorizing assistance  In  the  construction 
of  noncommercial  educational  radio 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  establishing  a 
nonprofit  corporation  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing innovative  educational  programs, 
to  facilitate  educational  program  avail- 
ability, and  to  aid  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities;  and  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of  in- 
structional television  and  radio;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 


port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  19.  1967,  pp.  29382- 
29385,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  spoken  and  written  re- 
garding this  legislation.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  burden  this  record 
with  an  extensive  statement.  I  merely 
will  repeat  what  I  said  before. 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting  are 
forces  of  staggering  importance  in  our 
society.  Approximately  one  and  a  half 
billion  man-hours  per  week  are  spent 
with  these  media  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  Television  viewing  alone  occu- 
pies nearly  one-fourth  of  the  waking 
hours  of  the  average  American.  The  air- 
waves themselves  over  which  programs 
are  broadcast  are  public  property.  De- 
veloping this  natural  resource  in  the 
best  interests  of  society  as  a  whole  has 
been  the  subject  of  previous  congres- 
sional action.  In  1962  concern  for  this 
development  prompted  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  urge  passage  of  Public  Law 
87-447,  an  amendment  to  the  Commimi- 
cations  Act  of  1934,  to  hasten  the  con- 
struction of  ETV  stations.  The  intent  of 
S.  1160,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967,  is  to  improve  the  facilities  and  pro- 
gram quality  of  the  Nation's  educational 
broadcasting  stations  so  that  this  nat- 
ural resource  may  be  used  to  its  fullest 
for  the  betterment  of  individual  and 
commimity  life. 

The  conferees,  in  resolving  the  differ- 
ences, have  attempted  to  create  broad 
guidelines  that  would  permit  experimen- 
tation and  Innovation  in  all  forms  of  pro- 
graming. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  participated 
in  the  conference  for  the  fair  and  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  differences 
were  resolved. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  confer- 
ees which  was  prepared  Jointly  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  areas  of  agreement,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  the  conferees  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
St.\tement  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of 
THE  House 

The  managers  on  ttie  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conferenc*  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to  amend  the 
Comnuinlcatlons  Act  of  1934  by  extending 
and  Improving  the  provisions  thereof  relating 
to  grants  for  construction  of  educational  tel- 
evision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  In  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities, by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  asslat  in  establishing  innovative 
educational  programs,  to  facilitate  educa- 
tional program  availability,  and  to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study 
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of  Instructional  television  and  radio;  and  for 
other  pvirposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  confereee  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
liiserts  a  substitute  The  Senate  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  blU  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  conference 
substitute  are  noted  in  the  following  outline, 
except  for  Incidental  changes  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees and  minor  and  clarifying  changes. 

EDTTORlAl-IZINC 

The  House  amendment  contains  provisions 
which  would  prohibit  any  noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  station  from  engaging 
in  edltorlallzng  or  supplyng  or  opposing  any 
candidate  for  political  office.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  no  comparable  provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  fwrt  of  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  provision  when  It  was 
explained  that  the  prohibition  against  edi- 
torializing was  limited  t-o  providing  that  no 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tion may  broadcast  editorials  representing 
the  opinion  of  the  management  of  such  sta- 
tion. It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
provisions  are  not  intended  to  preclude  bal- 
anced, fair,  and  objective  presentations  of 
controversial  issues  by  noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  stations. 

These  provisions  are  consistent  with  the 
requirement*  of  section  39e(g)  |1)  (A)  of  the 
Oommunlcatlons  Act  of  1934  i  which  would 
be  added  by  the  conference  substitute) 
which  require  that  programs  or  series  of 
programs  of  a  controversial  nattire  which  are 
made  available  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  must  adhere  strictly  to  objec- 
tivity and  balance. 

DEFINTTION    OF    "EDUCATIONAL    TELEVISION    OR 
RADIO    PROGRAMS" 

The  House  amendment  defines  "educa- 
tional television  or  radio  programs"  to  mean 
"programs  which  are  primarily  designed  for 
educational  or  cultural  purposes  and  not 
primarily  for  amusement  or  entertainment 
purposes".  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions.  The  conference  sul>stl- 
tute  includes  a  definition  of  the  term  which 
is  the  same  as  the  House  version  but  for  the 
deletion  of  the  words  "and  not  primarily  for 
amusement  or  entertainment  purposes". 

OBJECTrVITY   AND   BALANCE   OF  CORPORATION 
PROGRAMS 

tJnder  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration Is  authorized  to  "facilitate  the  full 
development  of  educational  broadcasting  In 
which  programs  of  high  quality,  obtained 
from  diverse  sources,  will  be  made  available 
to  noncommercial  educational  television  and 
radio  broadcast  stations".  The  House  amend- 
ment provides,  In  addition,  that  In  the  case 
of  programs  of  a  controversial  nature  there 
must  be  strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and 
balance.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
with  a  modification  so  as  to  make  the  re- 
quirement more  flexible.  As  so  modified,  each 
program  In  a  series  need  not  meet  the  test  of 
objectivity  and  balance,  but  the  series,  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  must. 

ARRANGEMENT   BV   CORPORATION   FOR 
INTERCONNECTIONS 

Under  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration Is  authorized  to  "arrange,  by  grant  or 
contract  .  .  .  for  interconnection  facilities 
suitable  for  distribution  and  transmission 
of  educational  television  or  radio  programs  to 
noncommercial    educational    broadcast    sta- 


tions". Under  the  House  amendment,  how- 
ever, the  Corporation  could  only  make  such 
arrangements  with  those  appropriate  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions  which 
were  nonprofit.  This  would  have  required  the 
Corporation  to  make  arrangements  for  inter- 
connection facilities  through  nonprofit  Inter- 
mediaries and  would,  consequently,  have  de- 
layed and  complicated  the  Corporation's 
operations  This  requirement  has  been  omit- 
ted in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
feel  that  the  Corporation  needs  this  flexlbU- 
Ity,  not  to  establish  a  fixed-schedule  network 
operation,  but  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
special  or  unusual  opportunities  that  warrant 
the  Corporation  directly  contracting  for  In- 
terconnection facilities.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  decision  to  broadcast  any  program 
for  which  Interconnection  Is  provided  by  the 
Corporation  remains  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  station.  In  addition.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  change  does 
not  mean  that  others — such  as  a  group  of 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions or  a  noncommercial  educational  radio 
or  television  network — could  not  also  ar- 
range for  interconnection  and  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  for  It  In  the  form  of  a  grant 
or  contract  from  the  Corporation.  The  con- 
ference substitute  would  permit  this  to  be 
done. 

Further,  the  conferees  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  limitation  contained  in  pro- 
posed section  396(k)  i2i  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  should  not  and  Is  not  in- 
tended to  apply  with  respect  to  Interconnec- 
tion costs. 

SYSTEMS  or  INTERCONNECTION 

The  House  amendment  provides  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  with  authority  to 
assist  In  the  establishment  and  development 
of  o  system  ol  interconnection  to  be  used  for 
the  distribution  of  educational  television  or 
radio  programs.  The  Senate  version  author- 
ized the  Corporation  to  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  one  or  more 
systems  of  interconnection  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  conference  substitute  la  the  same 
In  this  respect  as  the  Senate  version. 

DEFINITION    OF   "INTERCONNECTION" 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contain  definitions  of  the  term  "Inter- 
connection". The  only  difference  in  the  two 
versions  Is  that  in  the  Hotise  amendment 
"airborne  systems"  were  sjjeclflcally  Included 
m  the  definition.  The  words  "airborne  sys- 
tems" have  been  deleted  from  the  definition 
In  the  conference  substitute  as  unnecessary 
since  "interconnection"  Is  defined  to  include 
"other  apparatus  or  equipment  for  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  UMevlslon  or 
radio  programs  to  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  stations". 

ADDITIONAL    LIMITATION     ON    THE    CORPORATION 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment prohibit  the  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration from  owning  or  operating  any  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  station,  system,  or 
network,  or  interconnection  or  program  pro- 
duction facility.  In  addition,  the  Senate  bill 
prohibits  the  Corporation  from  owning  or 
operating  any  community  antenna  television 
system.  The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same 
In  this  respect  as  the  Senate  bill. 

RECORDS   AND   AUDIT 

The  House  amendment  contains  provisions 
requiring  an  annual  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Corporation  by 
Independent  certified  or  licensed  public  ac- 
countants; and,  for  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance 
anv  portion  of  the  Corporation's  operations 
provides  that  "the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  an  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office".  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contains  no  provisions  with  respect 
to  records  and  audit. 
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The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  version  with  two  minor  changes  In 
order  to  make  It  clear  that  for  any  fiscal  year 
during  which  Pedentl  funds  are  available  to 
finance  any  portion  of  the  Corporation's  op- 
erations :he  General  Accounting  Office  Is  au- 
thorized, but  not  required,  to  audit  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Corporation. 
Thus,  the  following  language  from  the  House 
report  on  H.R.  6736  (the  House  companion 
bin  to  S.  U60>  Is  an  apt  description  of  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  substitute  re- 
lating to  records  and  audit : 

"Provision  for  a  GAO  audit  was  not  orlgl- 
naUy  included  in  H.R.  6736  because  it  was 
felt  that  such  audits  carry  with  them  the 
power  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  settle 
and  adjust  the  books  being  examined  and 
that  this  authority  would  be  contrary  to  the 
desired  insulation  of  the  Corporation  from 
Government  control.  The  Committee  Is  also 
sensitive  to  the  Importance  of  having  the 
Corporation  free  from  Government  control. 
However,  the  bill  does  not  provide  authority 
for  the  settlement  of  accounts  The  provi- 
sion Is  similar  to  that  included  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
841 )  with  the  exception  that  the  audits  are 
not  required  to  be  performed  annually.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  GAO  audits  will  be  per- 
formed at  such  times  as  believed  neces.sary 
by  the  Comptroller  General  or  Congress  In 
order  to  supplement  the  audits  of  the  Inde- 
pendent public  accountants. 

"The  audita  are  to  be  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions and.  In  the  case  of  GAO  audits,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States." 

STtJDY    or    KDVCAXrOHKL    AND    INSTRUCTIONAl, 
BROADCASTTNO 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  a  study 
of  Instructional  television.  Including  Its 
relationship  to  educational  television  broad- 
casting and  such  other  aspects  thereof  as 
may  assist  In  determining  ichether  Federal 
aid  should  be  provided  therefor  and  the 
form  that  such  aid  should  take.  Under  the 
House  version  the  study  would  be  submitted 
to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  1,  1969. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Instructional  television  and  radio 
their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  in- 
structional materials,  and  to  such  other 
aspects  thereof  as  may  be  of  assistance  In 
determining  what  Federai  aid  should  be  pro- 
vided for  instractlonal  radio  and  television 
and  the  form  that  aid  should  taJce.  Under 
the  Senate  bill  the  study  would  be  submitted 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  June  30.  1969. 

Both  versions  authorize  not  to  exceed 
•500,000  for  the  study. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that 
the  study  must  also  be  addressed  to  the 
question  of  whether  Federal  aid  should  be 
provided  for  Instructional  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 
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This  measure  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
important,  and  will  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial. I  wish  to  say  that  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  work  in  preparation  of 
this  bill,  and  its  consideration  and  pas- 
sage, should  go  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island:  and  when  I 
say  that,  I  am  sure  I  am  voicing  the 
sentiments  of  every  member  of  his  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  each 
of  whom  is  familiar  with  his  achieve- 
ments in  this  field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
but  I  emphasize  that  this  was  a  bi- 
partisan effort.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  whether  it  was  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  or  the 
full  Committee  on  Commerce.  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats,  worked  gen- 
erously for  one  objective,  and  I  believe 
that  objective  was  accomplished.  I  think 
the  credit  belongs  to  all  the  members  of 
the  committee,  but  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  the  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, and  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  communica- 
tions, I  am  familiar  with  this  measure 
I  simply  wish  to  say  for  the  record  that, 
through  the  years,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been  an 
authority  upon,  and  has  done  yeoman 
service  for,  the  creation,  the  advance- 
ment, and  the  protection  of  educational 
television. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  been  Informed  by  the  secre- 
tary for  the  minority  that  our  late  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  colleague,  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  a  former  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  passed  away  this 
afternoon  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  express  my  own  deep  regrets  and  the 
regrets  of  my  family. 

I  think  of  Alex  Wiley  as  a  man  of 
jollity,  of  profundity,  and  of  wisdom.  I 
had  the  honor  to  serve  under  him  in 
1953.  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
and  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  was  Senator 
Wiley,  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
who  designated  me  to  go  to  Vietnam  in 
1954;  and  in  that  way  he  helped  develop 
my  interest  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  I  note  his  pass- 
ing. It  was  with  regret  that  I  heard  the 
news.  I  extend,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us 
my  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Wiley,  and 
express  the  hope  that  his  soul  may  rest 
in  peace. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
hear  with  great  sorrow  this  sad  news. 
Senator  Wiley's  office  adjoined  my  office 
for  many  years;  and  If  anybody  ever  had 
a  friendly,  sociable  neighbor,  he  was  that 
to  me  and  to  the  employees  in  my  office. 
I  shall  always  remember  his  kindly  face 
when  he  would  come  Into  our  office  bear- 


ing a  much  appreciated  gift  of  the  fine 
cheese  that  is  produced  in  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  laughingly  tell 
us  he  was  sharing  his  latest  gift  from 
Wisconsin  with  us. 

He  was  just  that  kind  of  fellow— hos- 
pitable, warmhearted,  friendly,  char- 
itable— and  I  deplore  his  passing.  I  ex- 
tend, for  myself  and  Mrs.  Holland  our 
affectionate    sympathy    to    Mrs,   Wiley 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
I  have  Just  learned  the  sad  news  of  the 
untimely  death  of  former  Senator  Alex- 
ander Wiley  of  Wiscon.sin.  who  passed 
away  at  High  Oaks  Christian  Science 
Sanitarium  in  Germantown,  Md.,  early 
this  aftern(X)n. 

The  only  Information  I  have  about  the 
burial  is  that  it  will  be  at  Chippewa  Palls 
Wis.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  time  of  buriai 
has  not  been  announced. 

The  news  saddens  all  of  us  who  served 
with  Senator  Wiley  for  many  years  and 
who  loved  and  respected  him.  Many  of 
us  will  have  some  further  things  to  say 
regarding  our  affection  and  admiration 
for  former  Senator  Wiley  at  a  future 
time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  .say  a  word,  too.  in  memory  of  Alex 
Wiley,  former  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
who  was  at  one  time  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

He  was  a  very  distinguished,  very 
sweet,  and  very  special  human  beinfi  with 
a  heart  as  big  as  his  body.  He  served  his 
Nation  according  to  his  lights  In  a  great 
exemplary  way. 

We  shall  miss  him.  I  join  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa,  in 
honoring  former  Senator  Wiley,  a  man 
who  served  his  country  mas:nificently 
and  who  warrants  the  appreciation  and 
warmest  gratituoe  of  the  Nation. 

We  extend  our  deepest  condolences  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  former  Senator  Alexander  Wiley 
this  afternoon  is  a  deep  personal  shock 
tome. 

Senator  Wiley  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  this  body.  He  and  his  charming  wife 
Dorothy  were  sensitive  and  gracious 
hosts  to  my  wife  and  me  from  the  mo- 
ment we  arrived  In  Washington. 

Senator  Wiley's  humor  and  his  warm 
friendliness  were  characterLstlcs  I  shall 
never  forget. 

Senator  Wiley  served  our  State  longer 
than  any  other  Senator  in  histon.-.  His 
four  full  terms  were  characterizeci  by  a 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  our  Nation 
throughout  the  world  as  well  as  to  Wis- 
consin. 

It  was  Senator  Wiley  who  fought  on 
year  after  year  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way until  he  finally  won  the  battle  that 
had  seemed  virtually  impos.sible  to  win 
over  the  opposition  of  powerful  economic 
and  political  forces. 

In  many  ways,  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion Senator  Wiley  made  to  America  and 
all  mankind  was  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Senator  Wiley  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee at  a  time  when  Isolationist  forces  op- 
posed to  foreign  aid  and  our  involvement 
with  the  United  Nations  were  strong  In 
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the  Middle  West  and  especially  strong 
in  Wisconsin.  It  would  have  been  easy 
and  politically  advantageous  for  the 
Senator  to  exploit  these  sentiments  for 
political  advantage. 

But  Senator  Wiley  in  a  decision  of 
courage  and  conviction,  risked  his  career 
by  using  the  great  office  of  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  advance  America's  responsibility  both 
in  the  United  Nations  and  in  helping 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

When  he  ran  for  reelection  in  1956 
Senator  Wiley  paid  the  price  when  he 
faced  the  most  vigorous  kind  of  opposi- 
tion in  the  Republican  primary  in  Wis- 
consin. He  was  opposed  by  an  extraordi- 
narily able  opponent.  He  lost  the  endorse- 
ment of  his  party.  He  had  to  fight  for 
renomination  alone  against  the  entire 
Republican  organization  in  Wisconsin, 
He  won  and  went  on  to  a  landslide  gen- 
eral election  victory. 

Mr,  President,  the  country  has  lost  a 
fine  and  decent  man,  Wisconsin  has  lost 
a  son  of  which  it  can  be  proud. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MOHAMMAD  REZA 
SHAH  PAHLAVI  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OP  HIS  CORONATION  AS  KING  OF 

IRAN 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr,  President, 
I  call  attention  to  a  very  unusual  event 
that  is  taking  place  in  Iran  today — the 
coionation  of  a  monarch  26  years  after 
he  ascended  the  throne  and  to  the  par- 
ticular significance  of  this  delay, 

Mohammad  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi  de- 
clined to  be  crowned  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  in  1941.  He  declared  at  that 
time  that  it  was  no  honor  for  him  to 
reign  over  a  nation  In  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  were  destitute.  The 
young  Shah  Immediately  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  task  of  improving  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  the  citizens  of 
his  country.  Behind  the  pageantry  and 
festivities  that  will  accompany  the  coro- 
nation ceremonies  In  Iran  today  lies  a 
quaiter  of  a  century  of  solid  economic 
and  social  progress. 

The  Shah  has  proven  to  be  a  true 
revolutionary  leader  and.  under  his 
8:uidance,  the  economic  and  social  face 
of  Iran  is  being  changed. 

Iran's  progress  is  also  of  special  Inter- 
est for  it  provides  a  heartening  exam- 
ple of  the  contribution  that  our  AID  pro- 
grams can  make  in  a  developing  area 
when  accompanied  by  political  stability 
and  enlightened  local  leadership.  Our 
.^D  assistance  to  Iran  is  now  coming  to 
an  end  because  the  counto'  has  achieved 
the  economic  momentum  to  move  for- 
ward on  its  own.  We  are  terminating  our 
economic  assistance  to  Iran  because  the 
goals  of  our  AID  program  have  been 
largely  achieved.  This  has  been  possible 
because  the  Iranian  Government  has 
made  good  use  of  the  assistance  that  it 
has  received  from  us  and  others,  and  be- 
cause it  has  been  ready  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
economic  development. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Iran's  suc- 
cessful utilization  of  American  economic 
assistance  goes  to  the  determination  and 
efforts  of  Iranian  leadership  to  provide 
economic  and  social  progress  for  tlie  peo- 


ple of  Iran.  We  are  all  too  aware  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case  in  countries 
that  are  the  beneficiaries  of  large 
amounts  of  American  AID. 

The  United  States  has  provided  Iran 
a  total  of  $886,600,000  in  economic  as- 
sistance since  1951.  As  a  result  of  this 
large  expenditure  of  U.S.  funds — over  a 
period  during  which  the  country  faced  a 
number  of  severe  political  and  economic 
crises — Iran  is  t.oday  a  stable,  prospering, 
independent  land  and  a  firm  member  of 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

In  his  determination  to  develop  his 
nation  economically  and  socially,  the 
Shah  has  not  been  satisfied  merely  to 
seek  foreign  assistance.  Rather,  under 
the  Shah's  personal  leadership,  Iran  has 
devoted  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  its 
own  resources  to  development  programs. 
At  present  some  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's substantial  revenue  from  oil  pro- 
duction is  being  used  for  development 
projects.  During  the  period  1955  to  1962. 
U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Iran 
amounted  to  some  $566  million.  During 
this  same  i>eriod.  Iranian  investment  in 
development  totaled  $1.2  billion,  a  ratio 
of  almost  3  to  1.  In  the  latest  period, 
1963-66.  the  ratio  of  Iranian  expendi- 
tures for  development  to  U.S.  economic 
assistance  was  better  than  10  to  1. 
Iran  spent  $1.5  billion  on  development 
projects  during  these  years  compared  to 
a  total  of  S136  million  received  in  Amer- 
ican assistance. 

In  recent  years  American  corporations 
have  shown  increasing  interest  in  invest- 
ment in  Iran,  attracted  both  by  the  con- 
tinuing economic  growth  of  the  country 
and  the  pohtical  stability  that  it  enjoys. 
The  flow  of  private  American  investment 
capital  into  Iran  has  now  replaced  U.S. 
Government  assistance  funds,  and  the 
rate  of  American  investments  in  Iran  is 
steadily  increasing  as  new  opportunities 
in  the  expanding  economy  develop. 

Today,  Iran  is  a  billion-dollar  import 
market,  and  the  United  States  is  Iran's 
second  largest  supplier,  having  supplied 
almost  20  percent  of  Iran's  total  imports 
last  year.  The  size  of  this  market  is  ex- 
pected to  double  over  the  next  5  years, 
offering  another  billion-dollar  opportu- 
nity for  trade  growth. 

"These  are  a  few  of  the  positive  results 
that  have  sprung  from  the  Shah's  suc- 
cessful revolution.  The  coronation  today 
will  climax  the  first  phase  of  this  revolu- 
tion. But  the  revolution  in  Iran  is  con- 
tinuing and  the  country  and  its  citizens 
can  look  forward  to  even  greater  ad- 
vances. 

I  think  that  we  would  all  wish  to  join 
in  offering  the  Shah  our  congratulations 
on  this  occasion  and  to  extend  our  best 
wishes  to  him  and  to  his  people. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  FOLLOWING  THE  AD- 
JOLTRNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  presented  to  him  today, 
even  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TJSTJL  11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  1  minute  p,m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1967,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  26,  1967: 
U.S.  CiRCcriT  JtnxsE 
Claude   F.   Clayton,   of   Mississippi,   to   be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 
Under  Secretary  of  Cotittact 
Howard  J.   Samuels,  of  New   York,   to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TnL"RSD.\Y,  October  26.  1967 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  &jn. 

The  Reverend  R.  L.  Miller,  Greater  In- 
stitutional A.M.E.  Church,  Chicago.  Ill,, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  the  might  of  all  who  trust  in 
Thee,  look  with  mercy  upon  us  as  a  na- 
tion and  with  concern  upon  these  our 
legislative  fathers  who  hold  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  public  peace,  law,  and  or- 
der, and  the  togetherness  of  her  citizens 
of  varied  races  and  nationalities.  May 
they  never  forget  their  answerableness  to 
the  people  whom  they  sen-e,  and  to  that 
people's  God;  nor  ever  lose  their  patriot- 
ism in  partisanship,  their  ministry  of  so- 
cial responsibility  in  material  servility, 
their  vision  of  truth  in  the  stigmatism  of 
petty  considerations.  Direct  their  coun- 
sels, strnngthen  their  hands  to  honesty  of 
purpose,  that  the  life  of  our  people. 
guided  by  wise  policies,  may  be  a  nation 
pleasing  in  Thy  sight,  thus  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles ; 

S.  445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosemarle 
Gauch  Neth;  and 

S.  1108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix  C, 
Caballol  and  wife,  Lucia  J.  Caballol. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  appointed  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  meeting  to  be  held  in  Rome 
December  3  to  9,  1967:  Mr.  Yarborouch, 
Mr.  HoLLLiNCS,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho. 


THE  REVEREND  R.  L.  MILLER 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  have  one  of  the  outstanding 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Chicago  who  gave 
the  invocation  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Reverend  R.  L.  Miller,  minister  and  exec- 
utive director  of  schools  of  the  Greater 
Institutional  A.M.E.  Church  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend  Miller  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  clergymen  of  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

As  an  alderman  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
for  many  years,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
have  the  church  which  Reverend  Miller 
represents  in  my  ward  and  later  In  the 
congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent.  However,  today  that 
church  is  now  located  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson  represents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reverend  Miller  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  Involved  in 
the  city  life  and  the  community  action 
programs  of  our  area. 

It  is  with  great  honor  today  that  I  am 
happy  he  gave  the  invocation  at  the 
opening  of  this  session  of  the  House. 


LOOPHOLES  IN  OUR  TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  the  only  two  things 
we  have  to  worry  about  for  certain  are 
death  and  taxes.  Well,  the  major  oil 
companies  in  America  can  devote  all 
their  time  worrying  about  death  because 
when  it  comes  to  taxes,  they  have  it  made. 

The  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws,  most 
specifically  the  27 '/2 -percent  oil  depletion 
allowance,  have  put  these  companies  in  a 
position  of  rolling  in  profits  while  the 
rest  of  the  American  people  pay  their 
way.  Last  year  the  20  major  oil  com- 


panies in  America  had  a  net  clear  profit 
of  over  $4^4  billion  and  yet  paid  taxes 
to  their  country  of  only  8  '2  percent.  How 
many  of  our  hard-working  low-  or  high- 
paid  constituents  are  in  an  8  Vz -percent 
tax  bracket? 

To  attempt  to  rectify  this  gross  injus- 
tice and  unfair  burden  on  the  American 
people.  I  have  just  filed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion, which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk,  to 
discharge  the  bill,  H.R.  655,  which  will 
reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance  and 
invite  the  oil  companies  into  the  main- 
stream of  Amercan  taxation  along  with 
the  rest  of  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  who 
feel  that  their  constituents  should  not  be 
forced  to  dig  10  percent  deeper  into  their 
pockets  for  a  tax  increase  until  the 
oil  companies  pay  their  fair  share,  to 
join  with  me  in  signing  this  discharge 
petition. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  NIGHT 
BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
firm  expectation  of  being  designated  poet 
laureate  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  offer  the 
following  poem  which  I  have  composed. 
Like  all  great  bards.  I  will  be  available 
for  public  readings  if  the  demand  is  audi- 
ble, however  faint.  My  poem  follows: 

The  CoNCRESSioN.fL  NiOHT  Before 

Christmas 

•Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and   all 

through  the  House. 
They  still  were  In  session,  and  the  Members 

did  grouse. 
Piled  high  in  the  cloakroom,  suitcases  stood 

by. 
In    the    hope    that    proceedings   would    end 

sine  die. 
The  business  at  hand  waa  the  Bow  amend- 
ment. 
Across-the-board  slashes  of  ninety  per  cent. 
Puclnskl,  Klucyznskl.  Derwlnskl  were  there. 
Bodlno,  Paul  Pino,  Hebert  and  Adair. 
Kelly  and  Pelly,  OHara  and  Zlon. 
Chairman  BUI  Colmer  with  pal  William  Ryan. 
Dawson    and    Clausen   and    Broomfleld    and 

Brock. 
Fnrnle  and  Gurney  and  Pickle  and  Zwach. 
Blatnlk  and  Resntck,  Van  Deerlln  and  Morse. 
Johnson  and  Olsen  and  Joelson,  of  course. 
Robert  Mathlas.  so  manly  and  strong. 
Schadeberg,    Schwengel.    and    Dlngell    and 

Long. 
Whalen,  Cohelan,  Gonzalez,  and  Yatee. 
And  Patman   deploring  those  high  Interest 

rates. 
Irwin    and    Ktrwan,    McCulloch,   McClure. 
And  Mink  from  Hawaii,  petite  and  demure. 
Rooney  and  Tunney  and  Green,  White,  and 

Gray 
A  Wolff  known  as  Lester,  a  Steed  with  a  Bray. 
As  the  session  continued,  the  moon's  mellow 

rays 
Shone  on  reticent  Grose  and  on  mild-man- 
nered Hays. 
And  pounding  the  gavel.  McCormack  then 

roared, 
"On  Albert,  on  Hale  Boggs."  "On  Arends," 

cried  Ford. 
They   held   a   brief   huddle,   considered  and 

then 
Announced  that  they'd  meet  on  tomorrow  at 

ten. 


And  I  heard  Flshbalt  say  as  he  locked  the 
doors  tight, 

"Happy  Christmas  to  all  and  to  aU  a  good- 
night " 

RIGHTS  OF  MINORITY  DEFENDED 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  lor  1  minute  and  to 
I'evlse  and  extend  rr,y  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Gallup  poll  this  morning  re- 
ports that  more  people  in  the  United 
States  are  against  the  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  than  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  I 
think  that  it  Ir,  Important  for  those  of  us 
in  the  majority  to  insist  that  the  views 
of  the  minority  who  favor  this  war  be  re- 
spected. 

Just  because  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
Secretary  Rusk,  Congressman  Ford. 
Senator  Dirksen,  and  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  represent  the  views  of  a  dwin- 
dling minority  does  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  vilified  or  their  patriotism 
questioned. 

We  in  the  majority  should  remind  one 
another  that  free  speech  is  basic  to  the 
good  health  of  our  Nation.  Let  the  minor- 
ity have  their  say.  Let  them  demonstrate. 
Let  them  march.  Should  this  minority 
decide  to  march  to  the  Pentagon,  I  am 
confident  that  their  actions  will  be  peace- 
ful, nonviolent,  and  that  they  will  clean 
up  their  litter. 
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GALLUP  VIETNAM  POLL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
that  I  was  literate  and  I  read  the  Gallup 
poll  report,  but  I  did  not  read  it  the 
same  way  the  gentleman  from  California 
lead  it.  I  read  it  as  saying  that  an  addi- 
tional group  of  people  had  thought  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  gotten  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam but  that  a  majoi-lty  were  still  In 
favor  of  our  position. 

I  know  anybody  ought  to  know  that 
hindsight  is  better  than  foresight  and 
I  suppose  nearly  anyone  might  say  may- 
be we  never  should  have  gotten  Involved 
there,  but  the  point  Is  that  we  are  in- 
volved there.  I  believe  It  is  pretty  signif- 
icant that  a  poll  taken  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization that  had  over  5,000  replies,  of 
which  37  percent  said  we  .should  increase 
or  accelerate  what  we  were  doing  in  Viet- 
nam, 42  percent  said  we  should  remain  at 
the  same  level,  7  percent  said  we  should 
decelerate,  and  7  percent  said  we  should 
not  be  there  at  all,  we  should  pull  out. 

I  believe  the  majority  are  still  backlne 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  are  not  led  by  the 
creeps  and  the  beatniks  and  the  dirty, 
filthy  people  who  were  evident  and  ob- 
vious on  TV  in  the  demon.stration  at  the 
Pentagon.   One  of  the  soldiers  said  a 


good  many  of  them  acted  like  Tarzan, 
looked  like  Jane,  and  smelled  like 
Cheetah. 

MARIHUANA,  YES— TOBACCO,  NO 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
completely  astounded  at  the  attitude  of 
oflaclals  in  different  bureaus  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  elsewhere  In  the  executive 
branch. 

For  some  3  years  now,  the  Public 
Health  Service  under  the  leadership  of 
former  Surgeon  General  Dr.  Luther 
Terry  and  his  successor  the  present 
Surgeon  General,  Dr.  William  H.  Stew- 
ait,  has  waged  unrelenting  warfare 
against  cigarette  smoking.  At  their  in- 
sistence, Congress  acted  to  require  that 
each  package  of  cigarettes  be  labeled 
with  the  statement:  "Warning,  cigarette 
smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  health." 
They  sought  much  harsher  measures 
which  would  have  required  similar  state- 
ments to  be  contained  in  all  clgaiette 
advertising. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission took  up  the  cry,  and  under  the 
■fairness  doctrine"  required  radio  and 
television  broadcasters  to  provide  free 
time  to  those  who  believe  cigarette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  health  to  "an- 
swer" paid  advertising. 

Now,  Dr.  James  Goddard,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, has  publicly  stated  that  he  be- 
lieves penalties  provided  for  those  con- 
victed of  the  sale  and  use  of  marihuana 
are  too  harsh  and  that  he  believes  our 
society  can  tolerate  legalized  use  of 
marihuana  as  well  as  it  does  the  legal 
use  of  alcohol. 

Can  any  knowledgeable  person  pos- 
sibly doubt  that  the  u-se  of  marihuana 
tends  to  promote  irresponsible  conduct: 
that  it  can  cause  loss  of  motor  ability 
and  result  In  automobile  accidents  and 
similarly  dangerous  situations?  That 
persons  "high"  on  marihuana  have  been 
known  to  jump  out  of  windows  under 
the  impression  that  they  could  fly?  That 
it  reduces  Inhibitions  and  promotes 
promiscuity?  Or  that  it  Is  often  the  first 
step  toward  experimentation  with  other 
drugs  like  LSD  and  heroin? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  waging  an  all- 
out  battle  against  something  as  mild  as 
cigarettes  which  bring  in  millions  of 
dollars  of  legitimate  tax  revenues  and 
provide  a  livelihood  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  something  is  badly 
out  of  kilter  when  out  of  the  other  side 
of  Its  mouth,  it  talks  about  legalizinp 
marihuana. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  may  mark  a  significant  milestone  in 
public  affairs.  When  Senate  bill  780,  the 
Air  Quality  Act,  comes  to  the  fioor,  House 
Members  will  have  a  chance  to  prove  that 
no  segment  of  private  industry  is  bigger 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

For  far  too  long,  the  automobile  indus- 
try, swaggering  through  our  House  oflSce 
buildings  with  highhanded  lobbyists — 
some  of  them  paid  up  to  $100  an  hour — 
has  sought  to  impose  auto  management's 
selfish  interests  over  the  judgment  of  the 
American  public. 

Last  year  we  saw  a  campaign  first  to 
prevent,  then  to  weaken,  auto  safety  leg- 
islation. This  arrogant  campaign  was 
marked  by  efforts  to  destroy  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  who  had  done  most  to  call 
public  attention  to  unsafe  cars. 

More  recently,  the  swarm  from  Detroit 
has  zeroed  in  on  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
that  bill  faces  up  to  a  prime  cause  of  pol- 
lution— the  toxic  emissions  that  pour 
from  nearly  130  million  automobiles. 

Detroit  wants  a  bill  that  will  reduce 
controls  to  a  minimum.  And  just  as  De- 
troit's carpetbaggers  sought  to  destroy 
Ralph  Nader,  they  now  seek  to  smash  the 
police  powers  of  the  States  in  a  vital  field 
of  health  and  safety. 

I  invite  colleagues  to  join  in  rolling 
back  the  pall  of  smog  these  slick  opera- 
tors have  sought  to  spread  through  this 
legislative  Hall — to  prove  with  their  votes 
next  week  that  Detroit  is  not  the  capital 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  GREAT  DETROIT  SMOG  CAPER 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fact  that  Admiral  Rickover 
has  agreed  to  stay  on  active  duty  for 
another  2  years. 

I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  suppose 
many  other  people  know  of  all  the  lucra- 
tive offers  that  he  has  received  and  by 
which  he  has  been  tempted  to  enter 
private  industry. 

It  is  because  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
constant  devotion  to  duty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  nuclear  propulsion  for  the  fleet  of 
submarines  that  we  have  now.  both  at- 
tack and  Polaris,  is  a  reality;  and  because 
of  his  extreme  devotion  to  duty  we  are 
now  beginning  to  get  nuclear  propulsion 
for  more  of  our  surface  iiavy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is  indeed  lucky 
that  this  dedicated  American  will  wear 
the  uniform  for  another  2  years. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  in  congrat- 
ulating our  Navy  for  keeping  Admiral 


Rickover  on  duty.  I  think  that  Admiral 
Rickover  is  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  this  centiiry  and  he  certainly  has 
made  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
get  for  this  country  a  nuclear-powered 
Navy. 

I  hope  that  Admiral  Rickover  serves 
for  many,  many  years  longer.  We  need 
more  men  like  that  in  the  Navy, 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  spent  the  night 
aboard  the  Nautilus  and  shared  the  same 
cabin  with  Admiral  Rickover.  He  talked 
until  late  that  night  about  the  possi- 
bility of  firing  missiles  from  submerged 
submarines — a  system  that  later  became 
Polaris.  Admiral  Rickover  is  unquestion- 
ably the  father  of  the  Polaris  In  my  opin- 
ion had  it  not  been  for  Admiral  Rick- 
over we  would  have  no  Polaris  system 
today.  The  Polaris  system  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  deterrent  that  we  have. 

Admii-al  Rickover  is  a  great  American 
and  is  no  doubt  makiiig  a  great  personal 
and  financial  sacrifice  to  continue  serv- 
ing in  the  Navy.  This  is  further  evidence 
of  his  devoted,  unselfish  service  to  his 
coimti-y. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  paying  tribute  to  Admiral 
Rickover.  I  understand  that  the  admiral 
has  decided  to  serve  for  2  more  years. 
I  congratulate  him  and  wish  him  the 
very  best. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try will  never  be  able  to  thank  this  man 
enough  for  the  fight  that  he  is  making 
today  to  get  a  surface  nuclear  Navy  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  pa- 
triotic and  sound-thinking  Americans 
can  but  applaud  and  demand  the  con- 
tinuation of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  George 
Rickover,  U.S.  Navy,  on  active  service  as 
head  of  the  Navy's  nuclear  pwwer  direc- 
torate. 

Almost  10  years  ago  a  photograph  ac- 
companying an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  showed  the  then  Rear 
Admiral  Rickover  standing  in  a  civilian 
suit  of  clothes,  with  his  vision  fixed  on 
some  distant  point,  with  a  painting  of  a 
naval  ship  in  the  background,  and  with 
two  telephones  a  handgrasp  away  on  a 
desk  in  the  foregrotmd.  The  article  it- 
self helped  to  explain  these  elements  of 
the  photographic  composition.  It  stated 
that  the  admiral  'has  been  driven  to 
greatness  and  controversy  by  a  consum- 
ing personal  philosophy  that  'the  more 
you  sweat  in  peace  the  less  you  bleed  in 
war.'  "  It  pointed  out  that  "in  peace  and 
war.  the  admiral  stands  forth  as  a  leader 
in  this  country- — and  in  the  world — in 
harnessing  nuclear  energy.  More  than 
any  other  man,  he  was  responsible  for 
two  epochal  achievements" — the  first 
atomic-powered  submarine,  followed  by 
a  growing  fleet  of  sister  ships  and  atomic- 
powered  surface  ships,  and  the  world's 
"first     large-scale,     all-civilian     atomic 
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powerplant"  at  Shlppingport.  Pa.  The 
article  also  observed  that  '-his  disdain  for 
established  procedures  almost  cut  short 
his  naval  career  before  he  could  score  his 
atomic  triumphs." 

Ten  years  ago  the  Nation,  due  In  no 
small  measure  to  congressional  insist- 
ence, was  indeed  fortunate  and  blessed 
to  have  Admiral  Rickover  still  on  active 
duty.  Today  the  Congress  should  and 
must  express  its  conviction  that  Admiral 
Rickover  should  and  must  continue  "on 
the  job." 

It  is  not  that  the  admiral  Is  irreplace- 
able. After  all.  who  really  is?  The  point, 
rather,  is  that  the  kind  of  service  that 
Admiral  Rickover  has  performed  for  the 
Nation  and  the  Navy  is  of  vital  im- 
portance .so  long  as  he  is  willing  and  able 
to  render  it. 

Last  January',  in  the  course  of  accept- 
ing the  Franklin  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service,  an  honor  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Printing  Industries  of  Metropolitan  New 
York,  the  admiral  afflnned  that  "what 
seems  to  me  of  utmost  importance  Ls  that 
we  never  for  a  moment  forget  that  a 
free  society  centers  on  man."  Public  serv- 
ice based  on  such  an  attitude  and  convic- 
tion is  the  kind  of  service  of  which  the 
Nation  and  tlie  Navy  must  avail  them- 
selves for  so  long  as  they  can. 

Admiral  Rickover,  whether  he  be 
speaking  out  on  nuclear  propulsion,  edu- 
cation in  the  present  era  of  science  and 
technology',  campaign  costs  as  a  factor  in 
democratic  elections,  or  the  pitfalls  of  de- 
humanized national  defense  di;cision- 
making,  contributes  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  the  well-being  of  national  life, 
generally  the  kind  of  perspicacUy  and 
moral  courage  without  which  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  endure  peace- 
fully, purposefully,  and  honorably. 


October  26,  1967 


AMERICAN  FISHING  BOAT  FIRED  ON 
AND  SEIZED  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  know  that 
another  American  tuna  fishing  boat,  70 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  was  fired 
on  and  taken  into  custody  by  an  Ecua- 
dorian patrol  boat  on  Friday,  October  20. 

Accordmg  to  infonnation  furnished  me 
by  our  Department  of  State,  the  vessel, 
Puritan,  legally  fishmg  on  the  high  seas, 
was  first  subjected  to  .^mall  arms  flre 
and  then  seized.  Portunareiy.  no  Ameri- 
can was  killed  in  this  latest  act  of  piracy 
by  Ecuador,  although  the  vessel  suffered 
bullet  damage  in  the  hull.  The  Puritan 
was  taken  into  port  and  not  relea.sed 
until  26  hours  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  urged  and  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  Coast  Guard 
protection  for  fishing  vessels  flymg  the 
American  flag  off  South  America,  but 
our  Government  would  rather  pav  ran- 
som. 

No  wonder  the  United  States  is  losing 
respect  throughout  the  world. 


GUIDING  DIRECTION  IN  LETTERS 
REGARDING  OEO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  share  an  experience 
with  me  and  see  if  they  draw  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have. 

Back  in  August  and  September  I  began 
receiving  letters  in  praise  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  You  will  note 
that  these  letters  all  come  on  the  same 
size  paper,  apparently  all  from  the  same 
pad.  many  of  them  apparently  written 
with  the  same  ball  point  pen. 

One  of  the  letters  started : 

Hon.  Congressman  Rogek  Zion;  In  response 
to  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; I  am  writing  you  this  letter. 

More  recently  I  have  received  letters 
that  apparently  were  mimeographed. 
Very  few  constituents  in  my  small  towns 
are  equipped  with  mimeograph  machines. 
Now  I  am  getting  king-sized  letters,  with 
the  watermark  of  the  U.S.  Government 
apparently  on  the  paper. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  title  18. 
section  913,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
specifying: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
any  enactment  of  Congress  shall,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  express  authortzatlon  by  Congress. 
be  used  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device  Intended  or  designed  to  In- 
fluence In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  violation  of  law  has 
occurred,  I  want  the  Justice  Department 
to  evaluate  this.  I  am  going  to  send  the 
material  to  them.  I  think  it  Is  reprehen- 
sible If  fine,  decent  people  who  have  a 
real  need  for  an  effective  poverty  pro- 
gram are  being  misused  in  this  manner. 


Beautnik  Corps,  conceived  by  Emil  A 
Hanslin.  of  New  Seabury  on  Cape  Cod 
will  strew  millions  of  wildflower  seeds 
along  the  roads  of  Cape  Cod. 

This  highway  beautification  plan 
which  entails  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
Is  a  unique  example  of  old  yankee  do-it- 
yourself  tradition— a  sharp  and  agree- 
able contrast  to  the  all  too  prevalent  let- 
the-government-do-it  attitude.  When 
millions  of  wildflovvers  turn  Cape  Cod 
into  a  flower  ^-arden,  that  other  brand 
of  litterbug  m-ght  be  less  inclined  to 
chuck  beer  cans  and  candy  wrappers 
from  car  windows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  corporal  in  the  By- 
way Beautnik  Corps.  I  am  invitinfr  my 
colleagues  to  enlist.  There  are  no  dues, 
no  rules,  no  ranks.  Each  corporal  is  is- 
sued a  free  packet  of  wildflower  .seeds,  a 
knatty  yellow  and  black  badge,  and  a 
certificate  suitable  for  framing.  He  is  au- 
thorized and  encouraged  to  strew  wild- 
flower  seeds  wherever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  membership  In  the  Byway 
Beautnik  Corps  offers  unparalleled  op- 
portunities for  unrestricted  Uttering,  as 
well  as  an  unbeatable  excuse  to  visit 
Cape  Cod  in  its  prime  season.  I  antici- 
pate encountering  many  of  my  Wash- 
ington-weary colleagues  along  the  dunes 
of  Cape  Cod,  sporting  a  Beautnik  badge 
and  littering  with  license 
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BYWAY  BEAUTNIK  CORPS  ON 
CAPE  COD 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  friend 
of  Cape  Cod  knows  that  its  best  season 
Is  not  summer,  when  beaches  are 
jammed,  roads  clogged,  and  shops 
crowded  with  souvenir  seekers.  Real  Cape 
Codders  know  that  the  best  time  to  be  on 
Cape  Cod  is  the  fall— the  so-called 
Indian  summer— when  full  foliage  colors 
the  trees,  crisp  breezes  Invigorate  spirits, 
and  near-deserted  beaches  beckon  the 
solitary  stroller  or  beachcomber. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  traditional 
enticements  of  Cape  Cod  are  enhanced 
by  the  opportunity  to  join  in  a  massive, 
organized  litter  campaign.  The  Byway 


FAILURE  OF  CONFEREES  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AID  AUTHORIZATION  TO 
REACH  AGREEMENT  OR  REPORT 
BACK  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  compelled  to  commend  briefly  on 
the  continuing  failure  of  the  conferees  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  to  reach 
agreement — or  to  report  back  in  dis- 
agreement on  certain  issues.  A  friend  of 
mine  asked  me  recently  if  this  was  a  stall 
or  a  stalemate— and  I  was  not  able  to 
answer  him.  Certainly  if  this  session  of 
Congress  is  to  adjourn  it  would  seem  nec- 
essary for  the  conference  committee  to 
reach  some  compromise,  or  at  least  for 
the  House  conferees  to  seek  advice  from 
our  colleagues  regarding  our  failure  to 
reach  final  agreement. 

The  conference  committee,  consisting 
of  11  members  of  the  other  body  and 
seven  of  us  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  first  met  on  September  14,  6 
weeks  ago  today.  Our  task  was — and  still 
is — to  discuss  no  less  than  89  differences 
between  the  bills  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  other  body.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  many  of  these  differences, 
but  important  i.ssues  still  remain  ujire- 
solved. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  this  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  in  the  6  weeks  since 
discussions  first  began  there  have  been 
no  meetings  at  all  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  3  of  those  weeks.  The  first  week 
wasted  came  about  because  of  the  ab- 


sence of  two  conferees  from  the  other 
body.  For  reasons  of  their  own  they  were 
not  in  Washington  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Even  more  regrettable,  there  have  been 
no  meetings  of  the  conference  committee 
since  October  12.  Nothing  has  been  done 
either  this  week  or  last  because  of  the  ab- 
sence from  the  Nation's  Capital  of  one 
conferee  from  the  other  body.  Even  if  it 
was  felt  that  no  final  agreement  could  be 
reached  because  of  the  absence  of  a  single 
individual,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  10 
other  conferees  could  not  meet  and  dis- 
cuss with  the  House  conferees  the  differ- 
ences which  still  need  resolution. 


PORNOGRAPHIC   MATERIAL  IN  NO- 
VEMBER PLAYBOY 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
how  strong  this  coimtry  coiisiders  itself 
to  be,  it  cannot  withstand  the  continued 
massive  injections  of  pornographic  ma- 
terial that  are  flooding  the  mails  and 
reaching  our  youngsters.  No  better  ex- 
ample of  this  can  be  found  than  an 
article  In  the  November  1967  Issue  of 
Playboy  magazine  at  page  154  purport- 
edly discussing  "Stag  Movies"  but  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  or  intellectual 
value.  With  photographs  this  article  is 
pure  pornographic  pruriency. 

If  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  con- 
sidered to  make  lawful  the  distribution 
of  this  sort  of  material  then  it  is  a  trag- 
edy of  misinterpretation.  I  do  not  believe 
even  the  present  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
would  fall  to  hold  this  obscene. 

More  important  is  the  question  of  pre- 
cisely whom  it  was  within  the  staff  of 
Playboy  itself  who  first,  of  course,  had  to 
see  this  material  in  draft  and  then  ap- 
prove and  direct  its  distribution  through- 
out America.  This  person  ought  to  be 
tarred  and  feathered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  the  mails 
should  be  denied  to  pornography  of  this 
type.  The  U.S.  Attorney  General  should 
act  to  protect  the  families  of  this  Nation 
from  material  that  is  plainly  designed  to 
demoralize  our  Nation  and  particularly 
its  very  young. 

The  Government  should  act  to  stop 
this  smut  and  the  Supreme  Court  should 
help  not  hinder  the  effort 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
<H.R,  12474)  making  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautlco  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNFEKENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  823) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12474)  "making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,"  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their   respective   Houses   as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  2. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "S3. 925.000. 000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Joe  L.  Evins. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

George  E.  Shipley. 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.. 

David  Pryor. 

George  Mahon, 

Charles  R  Jonas, 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Lonis  C.  Wyman, 

BcRT  L.  Talcott, 

Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Richard  B  Russell. 

Spessard     L.     Holland, 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Gordon  Allott. 

Margaret  Chabe  Smith. 

Roman  L  Hruska. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  further  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12474)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

NATIONAL   aeronautics   AND   SPACE   ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Research  and  development 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  83,925,- 
000,000  for  "Research  and  development"  in- 
stead of  $3,899,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,995,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  committee  of  conference  has 
added  1(10,000.000  lor  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition, and  $15,500,000  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  for  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Administrator  may  reprogram  funds 
in  research  and  development  for  purposes 
he  determines  to  be  of  higher  priority  and  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  with 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
the  Congress. 

Construction  of  facilities 
Amendment  No.  2:   Appropriates  835,900,- 
000  for  "Construction  of  facilities"  as  pro- 


posed  by   the  House  Instead  of   856,400,000 
as  projxjsed  by  the  Senate. 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

George  E.  Shipley, 

Robert  N.  Glmmo, 

John  O    Marsh,  Jr., 

Da\id    Prtor. 

George  Mahon, 

Charles  R.  Jonas, 

William    E.    Minshall, 

Locis  C.  Wtman, 

Burt  L.  Talcott^ 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers    on    the    Part    of    the    House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  i,s  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  bring  back  to  the  House  today  two 
conference  reports,  one  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  one  for  the  independent  offices 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriations  for  1968. 

These  matters  have  been  thoroughly 
debated  earlier  this  week.  There  have 
been  record  votes  and  issues  are  well 
known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  tell  the  Members 
that  the  House  has  won  both  confer- 
ences. The  bills  pro\1de  appropriations  of 
$14,728,373,900.  This  is  a  6.3-pe;cent  re- 
duction for  independent  offices  and  HUD 
appropriations,  and  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion on  the  appropriations  for  NASA, 
making  a  total  cut  in  the  two  bills  of 
$1,192,139,800  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

These  two  bills  have  always  gone  to- 
gether, but  they  were  separated  this  year 
because  of  a  delay  m  the  passage  of  the 
authorization  bill  for  NASA. 

This  cut  is  almost  $1.2  billion. 

The  other  body  yielded  on  $465  mil- 
lion, whereas  the  House  yielded  on  only 
$131  million.  This  was  a  78-percent  re- 
duction on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

We  feel  that  the  House  won  this  con- 
ference decisively,  with  the  Senate  jield- 
ing  on  most  of  the  major  points 

In  regard  to  the  specific  programs  in 
NASA,  the  Senate  added  $35  million  for 
the  Apollo  applications  program  to  the 
$300  million  the  House  had  provided 
previously.  They  added  $36  million  for 
the  Voyager  program.  The  House  had  not 
approved  any  funds  for  that  program. 

The  other  two  items  in  this  further 
conference  relate  to  the  nuclear  rocket 
program.  The  Senate  had  added  $10  mil- 
lion for  research  and  $19,500,000  for 
construction.  The  other  body  has  yielded 
on  both  of  these  items. 

Total  dollar  differences  between  the 
two  bodies  in  this  conference  was  $100,- 
500,000.  They  have  yielded  to  the  extent 
of  S85  million. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has 
yielded  with  reference  to  the  sum  of  $10 
million  on  the  tracking  facilities.  This 
has  to  do  with  commitments  and  con- 
tracts with  foreign  governments  for  the 
operation  of  the  tracking  facilities  which 
are  vital  to  the  safety  of  our  astronauts. 

In  the  conference  just  completed  we 
have  added  $15.5  million  to  Aixillo  appli- 
cations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  20  lt«ns  in  re- 
search and  development.  We  did  not  fund 
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any  specific  amount  for  the  Voyager  or 
for  the  NERVA  programs  but  we  have 
language  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers which  states,  in  effect,  that  if  the 
Administrator  feels  that  other  projects 
in  research  and  development  are  of  a 
higher  priority  and  of  greater  interest  to 
the  United  States,  he  then  may  ask  for 
reprograming  by  the  appropriate  com- 
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mittees  of  the  Congress.  This  means  that 
any  reprograming  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
space  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
space  committee  of  the  other  body,  as 
well  as  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  would  again  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  any  reprograming  problem. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  opinion,  we  feel  we 
have  brought  back  for  the  consideration 


of  the  House  a  good  conference  report 
All  legislation,  of  course,  represents  com- 
promise. We  must,  however,  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Congress.  We  hope  the 
conference  report  on  the  NASA  appro- 
priation bill  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  extending  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following  comparative 
statement  on  the  bill  as  finally  approved- 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATIONS,  1%8,  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Appropria- 
tion, 1967 


Budget 

estimate. 

1968 


Passed 

House, 

1968 


Passed 

Senate, 

1968 


Conference 

action, 

1968 


Conference  compared  with— 


Appropria- 
tion. 1967 


Budget, 
1968 


Research  and  development.. 

Construction  of  facilities 

Administrative  operations... 


House. 
1%8 


Senate, 
1968 


4,245,000 

83,000 

640,000 


4,352,000 

76,700 

671,300 


3,899.500 

35,900 

648,000 


3,995,500 

55,400 

628,000 


3,925,000 

35,900 

628,000 


-320,000 
-47,100 
-12,000 


Total. 


-427,000 
-40.800 
-43, 300 


t- 25,  500 


-20,000 


4.968.000         5.100.000         4.583.400         4,678.900         4.588.900         -379,100         -511.100  ^Is^OO 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Of  course  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Hall  1 . 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  Appropriations  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  who  brought  back  this  conference 
report. 

I  compliment  them  upon  carrving  out 
the  will  of  this  body. 

However,  Insofar  as  reprograming  is 
concerned,  do  I  understand  that  there 
must  exist  an  emergency  situation  or,  in 
other  words,  a  "must"  situation  before 
the  Administrator  reprograms  any  of 
these  funds  in  any  one  fiscal  year?  In 
other  words,  that  we  must  seek  the  ap- 
proval and  the  permission  of  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  body,  be- 
fore undertaking  this  reprograming? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  Is  entirely  correct  in 
his  former  premise  that  he  must  submit 
reprograming  Items  to  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  other  body 
and  these  must  be  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  both  bodies. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
is  not  one  of  those  questions  of  a  veto 
in  reverse,  wherein  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  not  take  action  within  so 
many  days  upon  the  reprograming  re- 
quest that  then  It  will  take  effect? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  have  one  final 
question:  Would  this  reprograming  be 
undertaken  upon  a  line  Item  appropria- 
tion basis? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  reprogram  for  any  mat- 
ter that  he  deems  Is  of  higher  priority 
and  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Of  course:  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
fMr.  EviNs]  whether,  since  he  has  dis- 
cussed both  conference  reports,  he  in- 


tends to  consider  them  together?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  we  would  consider 
the  report  on  NASA  first,  dispose  of  it. 
and  then  consider  the  housing  report 
separately. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  is  entirely 
correct.  I  gave  some  overall  totals  for 
the  two  bills  to  Indicate  the  total  reduc- 
tions of  $1.2  billion.  Then  I  tried  to  go 
particularly  to  the  items  in  disagreement 
because  we  have  recently  concluded  our 
recommendations  thereon. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  shall  be  voting,  first,  upon 
the  NASA  conference  report:  after  which 
the  other  bill  will  be  considered,  the  re- 
port on  the  housing  section,  or  that 
portion  of  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill  which  deals  with  model 
cities  and  rent  supplements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  I  concur 
in  the  view  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I 
would  also  comment  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall],  in  response  to  his  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
neessee,  that  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirement that  reprograming  has  to 
be  approved  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress — and  these 
committees  are  the  two  authorizing 
committees  and  the  two  Committees 
on  Appropriations — any  reprograming 
will  have  to  be  done  within  the 
total  dollar  limitation  of  the  appropria- 
tion. So,  it  is  a  matter  of  reprogram- 
ing within  the  present  program,  rather 
than  going  outside  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  and  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
present  here  today  that,  with  reference  to 
the  NASA  funding  item,  we  started  out 
with  a  budget  request  of  $5,100  million. 
The  conference  report  before  vou  to- 
day is  $511,100,000  below  the  budget:  it 
is  $379,100,000  below  the  appropriation 
for  1967;  it  is  $90  milUon  below  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill:  and  It  Is  $5.5  million 
above  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  was  $95  5  mil- 
lion above  the  House,  and  as  I  said,  the 
conference  report  contemplates  an  ap- 
propriation which  will  be  only  $5.5  mil- 
lion above  the  House,  and  $90  million  be- 
low the  Senate. 
This  amounts  to  a  cut  under  the  budg- 


-70.500 
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et  of  approximately  10  percent.  We 
have  been  talking  a  lot  recently  about 
5-percent  cuts,  and  this  one  is  double 
that,  or  10  percent.  Yet  in  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
have  heard  the  testimony  and  now  agree 
in  conference,  the  bill  is  adequate  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  NASA  during  the 
next  year,  in  view  of  the  fiscal  situation 
of  our  country.  It  is  substantially  lov.er 
than  last  year's  appropriation:  it  is  a 
substantial  reduction  under  the  budget; 
yet  it  nevertheless  is  a  .substantial  ap- 
propriation—$4,588,900,000. 

The  conference  report  outlines  the  ac- 
tions taken  in  conference  and  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  in  recom- 
mending its  approval  by  the  House 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Charles  H.  Wilson  1 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time.  I  want  to  comphinent 
the  conferees  on  what  I  know  has  been  a 
difficult  task.  However,  I  want  to  express 
my  personal  opposition  to  the  cuts  that 
have  been  made  in  the  NASA  program. 
I  believe  the  time  will  probably  come 
when  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
same  situation  we  were  faced  with  when 
the  Russian  Sputnik  first  went  up.  and 
then  we  are  going  to  be  wondering  why 
we  did  not  go  ahead  with  many  of  these 
ver>'  important  .space  programs. 

I  recognize  that  restraint  in  spending 
is  necessary.  However,  I  do  want  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  these  cuts  in  the 
space  program. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  These  are  important  pro- 
grams but  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
make  some  difficult  decisions.  We  believe 
that  seme  of  the  space  programs  must 
therefore  be  deferred  for  later  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  the 
conferees  on  H.R.  12474,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  have  empha- 


sized research  and  development  for  the 
science  and  space  program. 

The  conferees  also  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  reprograming  avail- 
able funds  by  NASA  under  this  budget. 
In  fact,  the  statement  of  legislative  in- 
tent specifically  states  the  "understand- 
ing" that  the  Administrator  may 
reprogram  funds  in  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" for  purposes  he  determines  to 
be  of  higher  priority  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  with  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress." 

These  interested  conunittees  are  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  and  the 
respective  appropriation  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

This  is  a  direct  invitation  and  really 
a  request  by  the  Congress  that  James 
Webb  as  Administrator  of  NASA  take 
this  responsibility  of  reprograming  and 
making  his  recommendations  to  Uie 
Congress  according  to  current  priorities 
as  established  by  the  President. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  it  is  in  the  U.S. 
national  interest  and  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority in  the  U.S.  space  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  200,000-pound-thrust  NERVA 
II  nuclear  rocket  engine  development 
program.  It  is  also  of  the  highest  priority 
that  the  United  States  continue  in  the 
U.S.  planetary  exploration  program  dur- 
ing the  1970  decade.  This  means  that  the 
Voyager  Mars  program  must  likewise  be 
funded  in  this  fiscal  year  by  NASA  in 
order  to  have  the  spacecraft  ready  for 
flight  during  favorable  conjunctions  of 
Mars  and  Earth  in  1973  and  1975.  These 
two  programs  are  "musts"  for  U.S.  pre- 
eminence, or  even  eminence,  in  future 
space  explorations. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  since  1958 
there  has  been  a  space  propulsion  gap 
between  the  U,S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  This  gap  is  not  yet  closed  and,  in 
my  judgment,  is  widening. 

By  July  of  1968.  I  predict  we  will  be 
sending  congratulations  to  Russia  for 
launching  a  rocket  bigger  than  the  U.S. 
Saturn  V.  Russia  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  work  on  big  boosters  and  high 
energy  fuels  and  it  is  a  tragic  mistake  for 
this  country  to  drop  out  of  the  advanced 
propulsion  program  now.  I  have  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  high  energy  fuel 
research  in  the  United  States  on  boron 
and  fluorine  base  fuels  for  second  stage 
rocket  flight.  Likewise,  soUd  fuel  rockets 
could  be  an  important  workhorse  for  U.S. 
space  boosters  which  could  help  close  the 
propulsion  gap. 

Today,  Chinese  research  and  develop- 
ment is  directed  toward  competing  with 
a  space  and  nuclear  rocket  program  of 
Chinese  origin.  Chinese  work  on  advanced 
rocket  technology  will,  sooner  than  most 
people  think,  see  the  beginning  of  a  Chi- 
nese space  program  starting  with  a  satel- 
lite by  next  January  and  their  military 
rockets  will  soon  become  a  threat  to  the 
entire  Pacific  area  of  the  world.  With 
China  in  the  race  for  domination  of  space 
and  the  United  States  slowing  its  effort, 
we  will  move  to  a  third  position  with 
tragic  consequences. 

Administrator  Webb's  forthcoming  re- 
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programing  testimony  before  Congress 
may  be  the  most  significant  he  will  ever 
give  if  he  emphasizes  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  rather  than  insist- 
ing on  spending  money  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  fabrication  of  existing  rocket 
booster  designs.  If  he  wants  to  assure 
that  the  maximmn  options  are  available 
to  the  United  States  in  the  next  decade, 
he  will  place  greater  emphasis  on  allocat- 
ing funds  to  programs  that  will  give  us 
needed  flexibility  in  space. 

Specifically,  the  Voyager  and  NERVA 
II  programs  should  be  funded  this  fiscal 
year.  Voyager  Is  the  only  major  planetary 
exploration  program  this  Nation  will 
have  in  the  1970's.  If  this  program  is 
abandoned,  we  will  be  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  planetary  exploration. 
This  is  particularly  significant  following 
the  recent  Russian  Venus  IV  soft  landing 
on  the  planet  Venus. 

The  NERVA  II  program  to  develop  a 
200.000-pound-thrust  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine is  NASA's  only  new  engine  develop- 
ment program  which  can  significantly 
uprate  the  Saturn  V  rocket.  Failure  to 
provide  funds  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
1968  will  force  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue flying  outdated,  obsolete,  and  more 
expensive  Uquid  fuel  upper  stages  in  the 
1970s  and  1980's.  Funds  should  also  be 
made  available  to  at  least  start  early 
phases  of  the  construction  of  two  nuclear 
rocket  test  stands  at  the  nuclear  rocket 
development  station  in  Nevada.  This  fa- 
cility is  required  to  test  the  advanced 
NERVA  n  engine. 

Although  insufficient  funds  have  been 
made  available  to  NASA  for  all  the  activ- 
ities they  want  to  support,  NASA  can 
take  either  or  both  of  two  alternatives 
to  find  money  to  support  really  essential 
programs.  First,  NASA  can  take  steps  to 
make  necessary  funds  available  by  more 
efficient  management  of  production  of 
Saturn  V  vehicles. 

Rescheduling  of  prop>osed  production 
of  Saturn  V  vehicles  from  the  present 
plan  of  two  per  year  in  1971  and  1972 
and  four  per  year  in  1973  and  1974  by 
going  to  the  more  economical  rate  of  six 
per  year  would  mean  production  of  12 
Saturn  vehicles  over  2  years  rather  than 
4  years,  could  mean  a  savings  of  a  half- 
billion  dollars  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  other  programs  which  need 
money  now.  In  addition,  NASA  could 
make  additional  funds  available  through 
more  efficient  use  of  Saturn  IB  vehicles 
which  are  in  storage  or  in  the  process  of 
being  completed.  NASA  now  has  six  of 
these  expensive  vehicles  in  storage  and 
two  more  in  the  final  stages  of  checkout. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  tight  money  situa- 
tion, NASA  is  going  right  ahead  to  spend 
money  on  long-lead-time  Items  for  more 
Saturn  I  vehicles.  I  have  challenged 
NASA  to  submit  a  more  economical  re- 
schedule of  rocket  procurements  and 
have  not  yet  heard  what  action  they  plan 
to  take.  Perhaps  when  Administrator 
Webb  testifies  before  Congress  as  re- 
quested in  the  conference  report,  we  can 
hear  more  about  how  he  plans  to  econ- 
omize and  still  conduct  the  necessary- 
parts  of  a  growing  space  program. 

Second,  Congress  has  always  been  re- 
ceptive to  requests  for  deficiency  appro- 
priations from  NASA  when  such  requests 


become  necessary  due  to  changing  con- 
ditions. If  reprograming  fails  to  take  care 
of  all  necessary  program  requirements 
and  a  deficiency  exists,  NASA  can  come 
back  to  Congress  at  a  later  time  and 
make  its  needs  known. 

It  is  important  for  NASA  to  realize 
that  Congress  continues  to  support  a 
strong  space  effort  and,  in  spite  of  a  tight 
money  situation,  we  on  the  respective 
House  and  Senate  Space  Committees  and 
the  conference  committee  for  NASA's 
fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  are  con- 
fident that  reprograming  of  fimds  for 
research  and  development  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, to  meet  high  priority  demands, 
can  be  successfully  accomplished  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  the  addition  of 
funds  in  the  report  of  the  conference 
for  the  Apollo  applications  program.  I 
regret  the  total  could  not  be  more.  This 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  Nation's  space  effort 
because  funds  invested  in  this  work  as- 
sure the  maximum  benefits  of  the  Apollo 
program  and  the  continuation  of  the 
manned  space  fiight  program  beyond  the 
current  schedule. 

The  recent  Soviet  achievement  in  the 
Veniis  exploration  points  up  the  need  for 
our  Nation  to  devote  more  effort  to  our 
own  space  program.  I  t)elieve  we  should 
and  must  remain  in  the  space  competi- 
tion not  only  for  the  enormous  techno- 
logical benefits  which  our  own  industry 
and  people  realize  from  the  spinoff  of 
these  scientific  endeavors  but  because  of 
the  prestige  value  of  making  clear  our 
accomplishments  of  our  society. 

For  this  reason  I  regret  the  limited 
funding  for  the  important  post-Apollo 
programs  such  as  the  Voyager  inter- 
planetarj'  exploration  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  more  efficient  means  of  propul- 
sion such  as  nuclear  rockets. 

It  is  some  encouragement  to  note  the 
statement  of  the  House  conferees  re- 
garding research  and  development  funds : 

The  Administrator  may  reprogram  funds 
in  research  and  development  for  purpvoses  he 
determines  to  be  of  higher  priority  and  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Committees 
of  the  Congress. 

I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  the  austere 
budgetary  situation  facing  this  Nation 
today.  But,  I  am  also  aware  of  the  vast 
needs  for  increased  investment  in  our 
country's  future  through  the  space  ex- 
ploration and  scientific  achievement. 

It  is  essential  that  this  program  be 
continued  to  support  the  challenge  and 
the  promise  in  an  orderly  and  productive 
manner. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report,  and 
that  I  may  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


October  26,  196: 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DE\TXOPMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1968— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  iH.R.  9960)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations. 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  iH.  Rept  No.  822) 
The  committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  or  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  Nos.  58.  59,  and  67  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  9960)  'malcing  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  58;  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  •■$100.000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  •■*312,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert;  '■SIO.OOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  saxne. 

Joe  L.  Evins, 
Edw.^rd  p.  Boland, 
George  E.  Shiplet, 
Robert  N.  Oiaimo. 
John  O   Marsh.  Jr., 
David  Prtob. 
George  Mahon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas. 
William  E.  Minshall, 
Lotns  C.  Wyman, 
Burt  L.  Talcott. 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
Spxssard  L.  Holland, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  a  further  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent  exec- 
utive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

department  or  housing  and  urban 
development 

Amendment  No.  58:  Authorizes  $100- 
000,000  for  grants  for  urban  renewal  projects 
within  model  cities  Instead  of  $75,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $125,000  000  as 
propo.=-3d  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates  $312- 
000.000  for  Model  Cities  Programs  Instead  of 
$237,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$537,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
total  Includes  $12,000,000  for  planning 
grants,  $200,000,000  for  model  cities  supple- 
menui  grants,  and  $100,000,000  for  urban 
renewal  projects  that  are  part  of  model  cities 
programs. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage and  Inserts  language  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  authorizes  $10,000  000  con- 
tract authority  for  rent  supplement  pav- 
ments  Instead  of  no  amount  as  proposi^ 
by  the  House  and  $40,000,000  as  proposed  bv 
the  Senate. 

Joe  L.  Evins. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

George  E.  SniPLrr. 

Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

John  O  Marsh,  Jr., 

David  Prtor. 

George  Mahon. 

Charles  R.  Jonas, 

William    E.    Minshall, 

Lotns  C.  Wtman, 

Burt  L.  Talcott, 

Prank  T,  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognb,es 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee     [Mr 

EVINSJ. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
this  conference  report  relates  only  to  two 
Items  still  in  disagreement.  These  were 
debated  and  voted  on  just  2  days  ago 
These  two  are  the  only  item.s  in  dis- 
agreement— one  is  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram and  the  other  is  the  rent  supple- 
ment item  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  1968. 

All  of  the  other  items  have  been  re- 
solved and  we  went  back  to  further  con- 
ference on  the  two  items  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  was  very  strong  desire  in  the 
other  body  to  insist  on  the  fuJl  amount 
In  the  budget.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
House  had  sustained  the  position  taken 
by  the  House  earlier.  However.  I  think 
that  we  all  recognized  that  we  must 
finish  this  matter  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Congress  and  a  final 
settlement  was  reached.  We  feel  that  it  Is 
a  good  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  total  for 
this  bill  is  $10,139,473,000  for  some  20  in- 
dependent offices  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  conference  total  is  $681,039,800 
below  the  budget  estimates. 

The  cuts  and  reductions  are  almost 


$700  million,  which  is  a  6.3-percent  cut 
below  the  budget. 

Items  nimibered  58  and  59  both  relate 
to  the  model  cities  program.  Item  58  ha^ 
to  do  With  urban  renewal  projects  witiiin 
the  model  cities. 

The  House  had  provided  $75  million 
for  this  purpose  and  the  other  bodv 
$125  million.  ' 

Your  conferees  felt  that  an  increase 
for  urban  renewal  was  justified  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  urban  renewal  fea- 
tures of  the  model  cities  program  will 
probably  move  fonvard  right  away.  The 
cities  have  long  ex!>erience  with  urbar 
renewal  programs  which  they  certainly 
will  apply  to  parts  of  the  model  cities 
program 

In  relation  to  planning  grants,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  provide 
identical  amounts.  We  are  in  agreement 
in  providing  $12  million. 

For  model  cities  grants  the  budget 
amount  wa^  $400  million.  Your  conferees 
have  agreed  to  $200  million  instead  of 
the  S150  million  propo.sed  bv  the  Hou^e 
and  the  amount  of  $400  million  proposed 
by  the  Senate  The  other  body  has  there- 
fore yielded  to  80  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence and  we  have  yielded  onlv  to  20  per- 
cent. 

The  conference  i-eport  therefore  in- 
cludes $12  million  for  planning  grants 
$200  million  for  model  cities  supplemen- 
tar>-  grants,  and  $100  million  for  urban 
renewal  projects  that  are  parts  of  model 
cities  programs,  or  a  total  of  $312  mil- 
lion for  all  three  parts  of  the  model  cities 
program. 

The  full  budget  amount,  as  you  will 
recall,  for  these  items  was  $662,000  000 
The  conferees  bring  back  to  you  the 
amount  of  $312,000,000. 

The  only  other  item  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  is  the  amount  of 
contract  authority  to  be  provided  with 
respect  to  the  rent  supplement  program. 
Last  year  the  Congress  provided  $20.- 
000,000.  This  year,  as  you  will  recall,  the 
House  did  not  provide  any  funds,  al- 
though the  Committee  on  Appropriatior.s 
had  recommended  $10,000,000.  The  Son- 
ate  insisted  on  the  amount  of  $40,000,000 
While  I  have  supported  the  position 
of  the  House,  it  Is  clear  that  some  fund- 
ing must  be  provided  if  we  are  to  have 
a  bill.  A  compromise  must  be  reachrd. 
All  legislation  is  a  compromise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  have  reached  a  com- 
promi.se  at  what  I  believe  to  be  the  mini- 
mum and  very  lowest  figure. 

The  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  the  problems  of  the  cities  in  the 
future.  Only  a  month  ago  the  life  ln.sur- 
ance  companies,  as  you  will  recall, 
pledged  $1  billion  for  Investment  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions  in  slum  areas 
and  the  ghettos  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  a  very  significant  step  forward 
The  industry  is  to  be  commended.  How- 
ever, the  rent  supplement  program  is 
crucial  If  the  life  Insurance  companies 
are  to  fulfill  their  commitment  and  make 
this  private  investment.  This  Is  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  approach  to  solving  the 
problem  of  decent  housing  for  people  in 
low-income  areas.  It  must  receive  the 
support  of  the  Congress. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  pledge 
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and  commitment  made  by  the  Insurance 
companies — and  to  encourage  other  in- 
du.'^ti-ies  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
the  slums  in  our  cities  in  a  realistic 
way  through  the  private  enterprise  ap- 
proach— we  have  agreed  to  this  mini- 
mum amount  for  rent  supplements.  Thi.« 
will  keep  this  new  and  experimental  pro- 
gram goin?  and  alive  so  it  can  be  further 
considered  next  year. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  key  items 
in  this  conference  reix^rt  for  these  inde- 
pendent offices  and  agencies  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment The  other  body  has  yielded  on 
about  75  percent  of  the  differences  and 
the  House  has  yielded  to  oiily  about  25 
percent. 

The  bill  is  more  than  $681  million  be- 
low the  budget.  The  other  body  receded 


to  the  extent  of  more  than  $375  milhon. 
I  feel  that  the  conferees  have  done  a 
good  job  and  that  the  House  has  pre- 
vailed. We  think  that  the  conference  re- 
port should  be  adopted. 

I  shall  include  a  summary  table  on  the 
bill  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  and 
then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  such  time  as 
he  may  require: 


SUMMARY  TABULATION,  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  HUD  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968  (H.R.  9960) 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget 

estimates.  1968 


Passed  House       Passed  Senate 


Conlerence 

action 


Conference  actioRS  compared  wltti- 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  I 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council... 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  ol  Science  and  Technology 

President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organi- 
zation   

Dwster  relief 

Cr.ii  Aeronautics  Board 

Cinl  Service  Commission.. 

Commission  on  the  Political  Activity  of 
Government  Personnel 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

General  Services  Administration 

interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Science  Foundation 

Renegotiation  Board 

Secuniies  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Total.  Veterans'  Administration 

Civil  Defense  (DOD) 

fmergency  health  activities  (HEW) 

Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment     

TITLE  II 

CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Fedeial  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration    —  .. 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

federal  National  Mortgage  Association 


$525,000 

10, 300, 000 

1,200,000 


24, 550, 000 

75,  700, 000 
134,574,000 

175,000 

17,852.300 

14,220.000 

14,378,000 

642,831,000 

28,479,000 

479.999.000 

2.  637. 000 

17,  550.  000 

58, 940, 000 

6, 438. 043, 000 

101,100,000 

10,000,000 


$524, 000 
7. 025.000 
1,837,000 

1,500,000 

15,000.001 

63, 066. 000 

151,117,000 


$524, 000 
9, 645, 000 
1,450,000 


15,000.000 
61.400.000 
136.048.000 


19,221.000 

14.830.000 

15.225.000 

567.979,700 

23, 784, 000 

526, 000, 000 

2, 600, 000 

17,445,000 

57,455,000 

,651,014,000 

111,000,000 

12,500,000 


19,000,000 

14,220,000 

15.000,000 

548,913,900 

23,400,000 

495.000.000 

2,600,000 

17,350,000 

57.  455. 000 

6.647.422.882 

86.100.000 

9,000,000 


$524,000 
9,685,000 
1,650,000 

1,500,000 
25,000,000 
61,566,000 

151,081.000 

25.000 

19.100.000 

14,445,000 

16,150,000 

568,907,900 

23, 630, 000 

505, 000, 000 

2.600,000 

17.445.000 

57.  455,  OOO 

6, 650,  493, 000 

91.100,000 

9,  426, 000 


$524,000  -$1,000    

9  645.000         -655.000    +$2,620,000 
1,550,000         -f-350.000         -287,000 


1,000,000 
20,000,000 
61,483,000 
149,048,000 

25,000 

19,100,000 

14.220,000 

15.150,000 

559, 484, 900 

23, 460, 000 

495. 000, 000 

2,600,000 

17,350,000 

57, 455, 000 

,  649. 279. 000 

86.100.000 

9.000.000 


-i-1,000,000 

-4.550.000 

-14.217.000 

-f-14.474,000 

-150.000 
-fl,  247, 700 

'"^772."o66 
-83.346.100 

-5.019,000 

-1-15.001.000 

-63.000 

-200,000 

-1.485,000 
-+-21 1,236,000 
-15,000,000 

-1,000,000 


-500,000 
-(-5,000.000 
-1,583.000 
-2,069,000 

-h25,000 

-121.000 

-610.000 

-75.000 

-8.494.800 

-324,000 

-31,000,000 


H-$100.000 
-t-1,000,000 

-^  5, 000, 000 

-1-83,000 
-1-13.000,000 

-i-25.000 
-f-100,000 

■■"  +  150,000 

+  10,571,000 

+60,000 


-$40, 000 
-100,000 

-500,000 

-5,000.000 

-83,000 

-2,033,000 


-225.000 

"-9,'423,'666 

-70.000 
-10,000,000 


-95,000 


-95,000 


-1.735.000 
-24,900.000 
-3.500.000 


+1.856,118 


-1,214,000 

-5,000,000 
-426,000 


1,486,300,000     2,561,391,000     1.853.650.000     2,289,148,000     1,948,000.000    +461.700,000    -613,391,000    +H350,000    -341,148.000 


(17,875,000)        (18,190,000)        (18,190.000)        (18.190.000)        (18,190,000)      (+315.000) 


(285.000) 

(95. 650, 000) 

(9,931,000) 


(298, 000) 

(99.625.000) 

(9, 600, 000) 


(298,000) 

(98,  000,  000) 

(9, 600, 000) 


(298,  000) 

(98.000,000) 

(9, 600,  000) 


(298,000)       (+13.000) 

(98.000.000)  (+2.35C.000)  (-1.625.000) 
(9.600.000)      (-331.000)  


Total  appropriations... 


19,580,090,300    10.820,513,700    10,013,178,782    10,514.830,900    10.139.473.900+559.383,600-681.039.800+126.295.118    -375.357.000 


I  Includes  $20,837,000  not  in  hemiiation  above. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
sliould  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
here  today  discussing  an  original  bill. 
We  are  discussing  a  report  that  came 
out  of  conference.  The  conference  re- 
port results  from  long  and  hard  debate 
with  the  Members  of  the  other  body. 

I  have  been  around  here  a  few  years 
now.  and  if  I  have  learned  one  thing  it 
is  that  no  one  Member  of  this  House, 
and  neither  House,  can  have  its  own 
way.  We  are  part  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  which  consists  of 
two  coordinate  branches  of  equal  dignity 
and  responsibility. 

We  had  some  roUcalls  in  the  House; 
the  other  body  had  some  roUcalls  also. 
When  we  went  back  to  conference  for 
the  second  time,  we  did  so  after  two  roll- 
call  votes  taken  here  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, which  I  would  remind  the  Mem- 
bers did  not  specify  that  the  House 
managers  should  adhere  to  the  original 
House  figures.  Those  votes  were  to  reject 
the  figures  of  the  other  bod>'.  and  we 
succeeded  in  doing  that  in  the  con- 
ference. 

The  report  we  bring  back  to  you  indi- 
cates, as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  said,  that  the  House  conferees  won 
more  points  in  this  conference  than  our 
opposite  numbers  did,  and  I  think  that 
is  quite  clear  from  the  record. 

Let  me  remind  you  now  that  with  re- 


spect to  model  cities,  we  started  off  con- 
sidering a  budget  estimate  of  S662 
million.  The  House  cormnittee  recom- 
mended, and  the  House  approved,  $237 
million.  The  other  body  finally  came  out 
with  a  bill,  adopted  there  on  successive 
roUcalls  over  the.se  key  issues,  which 
provided  $537  million — S300  million 
higher  than  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  conference  report  includes  $312 
million. 

This  means  that  the  conference  re- 
port is  S75  million  above  the  original 
House  bill  but  it  is  S225  million  below 
the  bill  passed  in  the  other  body.  And 
even  more  significantly,  I  remind  the 
Members  here  today,  it  is  $350  million 
below  the  budget. 

When  we  sit  down  around  the  confer- 
ence table  with  an  opposite  number  or 
a  friendly  adversary  to  work  out  differ- 
ences between  two  bills,  it  is  just  as  if 
two  people  were  sitting  down  together, 
a  prospective  purchaser  and  a  prospec- 
tive seller,  to  talk  about  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, and  they  are  trying  to  get  together 
at  somewhere  between  what  the  seller 
proposes  to  take  and  the  prospective 
buyer  says  he  is  willing  to  pay.  That  Is 
exactly  what  we  had  to  do  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  think  the  figures  I  have  pre\iously 
stated  for  the  Record  will  indicate  that 


as  a  result  of  this  conference,  while  we 
did  not  win  all  points  and  we  did  not 
sustain  the  original  position  of  the 
House  in  toto,  we  are  much  closer  to  that 
position  than  the  conference  figures  are 
to  the  figures  adopted  in  the  other  body. 

I  am  not  entirely-  satisfied  with  this 
compromise,  but  I  signed  the  conference 
report  because  I  think  it  is  the  best  com- 
promise we  could  get.  I  think  it  is  as 
close  to  the  House  figures  as  we  could 
get  in  conference  with  the  other  body. 
The  conferees  on  the  other  side  were 
adamant  and  were  prepared  to  spend 
more  time  in  this  conference  than  I  thirik 
we  can  afford  to  spend  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  here  in  the  closing 
days  of  October 

Something  has  to  give.  We  have  to 
mo^e  forward  and  make  some  progress 
or  a  stalemate  will  result.  The  fact  that 
we  are  $350  million  in  this  one  item  below 
the  budget,  I  think,  is  the  significant 
point.  I  ask  those  who  are  for  any  reason 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  this  confer- 
ence report  to  remember  that,  because 
that  is  the  significant  point. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  verj-  appropriately  em- 
phasizes the  reductions  which  the  con- 
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ference  committee  has  made,  and  I  think 
it  is  most  worthy  to  point  out  that  the 
full  cuts  are  almost  $1,200,000,000.  These 
are  some  of  the  biggest  cuts  that  have 
been  made  in  any  appropriation  bills 
this  year.  The  80-percent  recision  which 
the  Senate  has  made  indicates  we  have 
won  substantial  concessions  from  the 
other  body,  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  in  the  current  budgetary 
situation.  The  Senate  has  yielded  to 
many  of  the  House  decisions. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  true.  I  concur  in 
the  view  expressed  by  my  friend  from 
Tennessee. 

I  would  like  to  comment  now  briefly 
on  another  part  of  this  conference  re- 
port we  are  now  considering,  and  that  is 
the  rent  supplements  section,  unless  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  a  ques- 
tion about  the  demonstration  or  model 
cities. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  did  have  just  one  ques- 
tion. I  appreciate,  as  I  said  before,  the 
action  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  in  bringing  this  conference 
report  back.  My  question,  however,  per- 
tains to  the  gentleman's  last  statement 
before  he  goes  to  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  spite  of  what  the 
gentleman  states  about  the  significant 
part  being  the  dollar  savings  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  for  the  House,  the  truly 
significant  thing  is  that  the  oft  pared 
and  or  voted  down  and  disapproved 
programs  of  a  model  demonstration 
cities  and  of  rent  supplements  respective- 
ly still  persist,  albeit  by  a  tenuous  string, 
if  we  pass  this  conference  report? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  re- 
mind my  friend  from  Missouri  the  model 
cities  program  has  never  been  voted  down 
in  the  House.  We  had  a  rollcall  on  that 
in  the  original  House-passed  bUl,  but  the 
position  of  the  committee  was  sustained 
at  $237  million.  That  program  has  never, 
to  my  recollection,  been  rejected  by  the 
House.  There  has  always  been  a  question 
of  how  much  money  would  be  used  to 
fund  it. 

May  I  say,  before  I  leave  the  subject  of 
model  cities,  I  do  not  think  this  item, 
regardless  of  the  amount,  will  have  any 
impact  on  spending  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  is  all  program  grant 
money  and  they  will  not  even  be  ready 
to  allocate  it  until  late  next  spring.  It 
will  probably  be  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
before  any  of  thi-s  money  will  actually  be 
disbui-sed,  except  the  $12  million  that  is 
in  here  for  planning. 

Now  I  believe  I  should  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  other  part  of  this  bill, 
which  Is  the  rent  supplement  provision. 
May  I  remind  those  who  are  present 
today  that  here  again  we  need  to  re- 
member what  we  started  ofif  con.sidering. 
First  let  me  say  that  we  already  have 
a  rent  supplement  program.  It  has  al- 
ready- been  funded  at  the  rate  of  $32  mil- 
lion. The  Congress  put  $12  million  in  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  begin  It. 
Last  year  the  Congress  put  $20  million  in 
this  program. 

This  year  the  administration  asked 
for  $40  million,  or  to  double  the  program. 
The  conference  report  calls  for  $10  mil- 
lion, which  is  one-half  of  the  amount 
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appropriated  last  year  and  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  requested.  So  the  cut  in  this 
particular  item  is  not  5  percent;  It  is  a 
cut  of  75  percent  below  the  budget. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  also  that 
when  we  got  to  conference  we  were  faced 
with  conferees  from  the  other  body  who 
had  instiTictions  to  insist  on  $40  million 
of  contract  authority.  We  started  off 
with  zero. 

There  had  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
somewhere  between  zero  and  $40  million. 
One  branch  of  the  Congress  cannot  have 
its  way  when  there  are  two  coordinate 
branches.  I  believe  we  won  the  confer- 
ence, since  the  funds  recommended  are 
75  percent  of  these  requested.  The  other 
body  yielded  three-fourths  of  its  position 
and  we  yielded  only  one-fourth  of  ours. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman's  point  of  view  did 
win  the  conference  and  the  funds  for 
this  program  were  cut  drastically.  As 
the  gentleman  pointed  out  to  the  House, 
the  conferees  a^eed  upon  a  cut  in  rent 
supplements  of  75  percent  below  what 
was  requested  by  the  administration.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  I  have  no  difficulty  sup- 
porting the  conference  report,  although 
I  have  opposed  this  program,  as  Is  well 
known. 

I  wear  two  hats  in  a  conference.  Under 
one  I  proclaim  my  individual  views.  Un- 
der the  other  I  am  supposed  to  be  working 
toward  a  compromise,  trying  to  work  out 
a  .settlement  which  is  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  House  figure. 

I  believe  we  came  as  close  to  the  House 

position  as  was  possible.  It  is  for  this 

reason  I  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr   Speaker,  will  my  friend  yield  me 

another  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  minutes,  and 
thereafter  I  am  going  to  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I 
should  point  out  al.so  that  in  the  rent 
supplement  settlement  there  are  some 
restrictive  provisions  which  were  never 
before  in  this  program,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve will  keep  it  from  running  away. 

There  is  a  provision  inserted  in  the  re- 
port of  the  other  body  which  requires 
sponsors  to  put  up  5  percent.  I  can  assure 
the  Members,  from  the  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived, many  prospective  sponsors  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  putting  up  any  part  of  the 
cost. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  conferees  that 
any  sponsor  who  wants  to  promote  this 
program  should  have  some  equity  in  it, 
some  of  its  own  money  involved.  We 
think  this  will  give  some  assurance  that 
the  program  will  be  operated  efficiently, 
economically,  and  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  restric- 
tive provision  in  the  House  report.  I  have 
reference  to  the  requirement  that  this 
program  be  strictly  financed  through  the 
private  sector  and  without  the  use  of  the 
FNMA  special  assistance  program.  If  they 
were  permitted  to  use  the  special  FNMA 
assistance  program,  it  would  be  entirely 


Government  financed.  We  think  it  ought 
to  be  handled  and  financed  through  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous     consent     to     extend     my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  and  in 
so  doing  want  to  express  my  commenda- 
tion to  our  ranking  minority  member,  the 
distinguished    and    capable    gentleman 
from  North  Carolina   I  Mr.  Jonas),  who 
at  considerable  personal  sacrifice  suc- 
cessfully fought  the  good  fight  for  rea- 
.sonable  balance  in  this  appropriation,  i 
also  wish  to  express  admiration  and  re- 
gard  for   the   efficient   and   expeditious 
handling   of   a   complicated   conference 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  EvinsI. 

In  this  conference  report,  we  have  set- 
tled on  $312  million  for  model  cities  and 
.special  urban  renewal  therein,  and  $10 
million  for  rent  supplements.  This  com- 
pares with  Senate  recommendations  of 
$537  miUion  and  $40  million.  It  is  a  good 
compromise  and  involves  better  than  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  budget  requests 
for  the  former  and  75  percent  for  the  lat- 
ter. 

I  supported  the  model  cities  program  in 
the  initial  House  debates  and  do  so  again 
at  this  time  because  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram is  worth  a  try.  Planning  money  in 
the  requested  amount  of  $12  million  was 
not  in  conference,  having  been  agreed 
upon  by  both  Houses.  It  will  be  a  while 
before  plans  are  completed,  and  HUD 
is  ready  to  expend  the  funding  for  spe- 
cial urban  renewal  and  supplemcntar.v 
grants  within  the  model  cities  program. 
But  this  is  2-year  money,  and  there  will 
be  a  suflBcient  leadtlme  so  that  the  money 
in  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  con- 
ference report  can  be  adequately  pro- 
gramed and  carefully  expended. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  need 
to  do  something  within  certain  areas  of 
our  troubled  cities.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  proposals  will  be  effective.  HUD  will 
again  appear  before  our  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Subcommittee  with- 
in the  next  6  months  with  requests  for 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1969.  At  that  time, 
it  will  be  possible  to  review  with  some- 
what ereater  detail  the  proposals  and 
progress  within  this  program.  In  this  sit- 
uation, I  heartily  recommend  a  favorable 
vote  on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed 
the  conference  report  and  urge  approval 
by  the  House.  Because  I  have  opposed 
the  rent  subsidy  and  demonstration 
cities  programs  in  the  past,  some  expla- 
nation is  necessary. 
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As  a  conferee  of  the  House,  I  under- 
stand my  responsibility  to  try  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  House.  I  did  this, 
but  a  deadlock  with  the  other  body 
ensued  and  it  was  necessarj'  to  resolve 
the  differences.  In  a  spirit  of  conscien- 
tiously trying  to  resolve  differences  of 
opinion,  honestly  held,  I  agreed  with  the 
other  conferees  to  adjust  certain  line 
items  throughout  this  important  bill. 
More  than  60  items  in  disagreement  had 
to  be  resolved.  I  believe  we  have  resolved 
them  satisfactorily  for  now.  Neverthe- 
less, many  of  the  items  require  continued 
study  and  evaluation  and  regular  review 
in  future  appropriations  and  legislative 
committee  hearings. 

The  rent  subsidy  program,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  the  least  meritorious  pro- 
grams of  this  administration.  It  is  dele- 
terious to  the  American  dream  of  home- 
ownership. 

Admittedly,  we  need  to  improve  the 
housing  in  the  United  States,  especially 
the  housing  of  the  poor.  But  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  housing  In  America  Is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  No  country  in  the 
history  of  mankind  has  been  housed  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  poor  of 
our  country  are  housed  better  than  the 
elite  of  most  other  countries. 

The  unique  superior  housing  situation 
in  the  United  States  has  been  due  almost 
entirely  to  individual  effort,  personal 
pride,  family  ambition,  free  enterprise. 
and  the  dream  of  homeownership — not 
to  bureaucracy  and  not  to  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Areas  where  the  homes  are  owned  ex- 
cel areas  where  homes  are  rented  in 
every  good  aspect  of  community  living. 
Delinquency,  crime,  squalor,  disease,  and 
costs  of  government  service  are  greater 
in  districts  of  home  tenancy  than  in  dis- 
tricts of  homeownership.  There  is  a  real 
ajid  sociological  correlation. 

We  in  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  promoting  homeownership  and  not 
home  tenancy.  The  Federal  programs  for 
homeownership  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful and  less  expensive.  Ever>'  pro- 
gram of  Federal  tenancy  has  failed  or  is 
failing. 

Evei-y  penny  we  put  into  a  Federal 
subsidy  for  tenancy  is  money  lost  to  an- 
other program  doomed  to  failure,  a  pro- 
gram counterproductive  to  the  American 
dream,  and  a  deferment — financially  and 
philosophically — of  a  program  of  home- 
ownership. 

I  have  watched  and  studied  the  rental 
subsidy  program  from  the  beginnings.  I 
served  on  the  legislative  committee  and 
observed  the  administration  force  the 
program  through  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  without  adequate  coi^idera- 
tion,  without  coiisidering  the  conse- 
quences— just  to  have  another  political 
ornament  to  try  to  impress  the  poor  and 
to  develop  another  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Rent  subsidies  was  simply  a  misappe- 
latlon  to  attract  favorable  and  sympa- 
thetic attention — and  votes.  It  was  not 
primarily  a  housing  program — as  I  have 
said,  American  housing,  even  for  the 
poor.  was.  and  is.  preeminent.  There  were 
other  better  housing  programs  and  Ideas. 
Rent  subsidies  is  still  not  a  housing 
program — its  principal  objective  is  inte- 


gration, not  housing.  Social,  economic, 
and  racial  Integration  Is  the  basic  aim. 

If  housing  were  the  objective,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  management  of  housing  experts. 
Almost  the  exact  opposite  Is  the  case. 
Churches  and  labor  unions  are  to  be  the 
operators  of  the  rent  subsidy  programs. 
Churches  ha/e  demonstrated  practically 
no  ability  to  operate  housing  develop- 
ments. Their  expertise  is  In  other  impor- 
tant sociological  fields,  but  not  housing. 
The  history  of  labor  union  management 
of  housing  has  been  one  of  insolvency  or 
mismanagement.  Labor  unions  have  vast 
sums  of  surplus  moneys  to  invest.  Hous- 
ing would  be  a  proper  place  for  Invest- 
ment, but  housing  management  is  not 
their  forte. 

Housing,  especially  housing  for  the 
poor  and  for  large  families,  requires  a 
special  expertise  which  the  churches  and 
unions  do  not  have.  They  would  not  sur- 
vive in  this  field  without  subsidization  of 
their  InefiBciencles,  waste,  and  misman- 
agement— for  40  years — by  the  Federal 
taxpayer. 

Housing  should  be  left  to  housing  ex- 
perts. If  the  Federal  taxpayer  is  to  subsi- 
dize any  group,  it  should  not  be  the 
churches  or  the  unions.  Most  churches 
and  unions  recognize  and  admit  this 
shortly  after  their  first  venture  into  the 
low  rental  housing  business. 

There  are  many  better  programs  for 
housing.  Rent  certificates  are  better  In 
everj'  aspect.  So  long  as  we  continue  to 
force  rent  supplements  there  will  be  little 
chance  for  rent  certificates  or  home- 
ownership  programs. 

I  trust  that  my  agreement  with  the 
conferees  regarding  a  $15  million  appro- 
priation for  rent  subsidies  will  not  be 
construed  as  accepting  the  tenancy  sub- 
sidy program  as  the  final  answer.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  the  poor,  to  those 
Inadequately  housed,  and  to  the  taxpayer 
to  do  better.  We  must  develop  a  superior 
program.  We  must  emphasize  homeown- 
ership and  not  tenancy.  We  must  not 
expect  a  housing  program  to  accomplish 
the  social,  economic,  and  racial  goals  of 
Integration. 

The  demonstration  cities  is  a  more 
honest  program.  Its  objectives  to  im- 
prove the  American  city  are  admirable. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  very  real 
and  considerable  obligation  in  this  field. 

But  again  the  program  was  hastily 
concocted,  politically  conceived,  inade- 
quately studied,  carelessly  planned,  mis- 
represented, and  simply  wrong  in  many 
aspects. 

I  oppose  the  basic  idea  of  Federal  cit- 
ies. I  believe  most  cities  can  manage 
themselves  better  than  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department.  But  this  is  not  the 
real  issue  here. 

We  have  already  appropriated  more 
money  to  HUD  than  HUD  can  spend.  Not 
a  single  plan  has  been  selected  for  which 
planning  money  can  be  granted  as  yet. 
I  have  favored  the  appropriation  of  plan- 
niiig  money  consistently.  No  new  idea 
has  ever  originated  from  HLTD,  but  some 
plarming  money  could  probably  be  used 
beneficially  by  the  cities. 

There  Is  an  even  more  basic  considera- 


tion that  HUD  and  the  Congress  Is  over- 
looking, which  I  want  to  reiterate. 

The  theory  of  demonstration  cities  Is 
that  Federal  money  poured  liito  our  de- 
teriorating cities,  and  managed  from 
Washington,  can  cure  the  Ills  that  beset 
our  cities.  It  is  preached  to  us,  that  with- 
out Federal  money  and  Federal  pro- 
grams we  will  have  riots,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, crime,  disease,  unemployment, 
ignorance,  and  racial  prejudice.  We  may 
be  deluding  ourselves  at  great  cost 

I  am  agreeing  to  appropriate  funds  to 
a  project  which  has  not  proved  Itself 
to  give  it  a  chance.  Perhaps  we  can  leam 
from  this  experiment.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit,  however,  that 
the  principal  reason  for  the  riots,  looting, 
arson,  sniping,  and  anarchy  is  not  imem- 
ployment,  ignorance,  poor  housing,  or 
racial  prejudice.  If  by  some  great  mira- 
cle, the  greatest  ever — ignorance,  pov- 
erty, racial  prejudice,  unemplojinent, 
and  poor  housing — could  be  eliminated 
in  one  fell  swoop  overnight,  we  would 
still  have  the  riots  and  city  problems. 

We  are  overlooking  another  important 
cause  of  the  breakdown  of  our  cities, 
even  though  I  do  not  suggest  that  pro- 
grams for  housing,  education,  trai:ilng, 
and  citizenship  should  not  be  pursued 
by  all  segments  of  our  society. 

City  or  community  management  Is  a 
tough  business  requiring  extraordinary 
expertise,  experience,  dedication,  and  co- 
operation by  every  individual  in  the  city. 
neight>orhood.  or  community. 

It  is  easier  to  manage  a  business  of 
10,000  employees  than  a  community  of 
10.000  souls.  Good  and  bad  commimitles 
and  towns  do  not  just  happen  by  acci- 
dent. For  a  city  to  be  good.  Its  citizens 
must  contribute  more  than  they  take  out 
or  consume. 

The  success  and  progress  of  a  city, 
large  or  small,  or  of  a  neighborhood, 
does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  mayor 
or  city  council.  Good  city  management 
requires  good  ofHcials,  good  city  em- 
ployees, good  volunteer  officials  and 
workers,  good  institutions,  good  citizens. 
AU  must  have  a  special  competence  and 
a  dedicated  concern. 

The  major  trouble  with  our  riot-torn, 
and  our  riot-prone,  cities  Is  that  the 
competent  and  concerned  citizens  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  leaving  the  In- 
competent and  the  imconcemed  to  man- 
age the  cities  and  the  neighborhoods. 

Washington,  D.C..  is  not  untypical.  The 
truly  competent  and  concerned  people 
have  moved  to  the  suburbs  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Those  who  have  the  abil- 
ity, training,  and  experience  necessary 
for  leadership  in  government,  business, 
industry-,  voluntary  charities,  and  public 
service  have  moved  out.  The  ordinarj' 
citizen  with  the  interest  and  concern  to 
be  a  good  contributing,  productive  citi- 
zen— the  citizen  who  will  manage  his 
family,  keep  up  his  yard,  take  pride  In 
his  schools  and  streets — has  moved  out 
in  droves. 

The  people  who  once  built  Washington 
into  a  beautiful,  progressive  city  were 
no  longer  willing  to  carry  the  burden  for 
many  who  were  unwilling  to  contribute 
their  share. 

With  the  exodus  of  the  competent  and 
concerned  leaders  and  citizens,  the  core 
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areas  were  left  with  residents  mostly  in- 
competent, inexperienced,  untrained, 
and  unconcerned  with  city  or  commu- 
nity affairs  and  management.  These 
people  are  unable  to  manage  their 
families,  their  homes,  their  jobs  or  busi- 
nesses, and,  especially,  not  able  to 
manage  a  community. 

Additionally,  Into  the  core  areas  of  our 
great  cities  have  poured  many  persons 
from  rural  areas  who  are  even  less  com- 
petent, experienced,  or  concerned  with 
community  affairs — and  almost  totally 
unable  to  assume  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  any  sphere  of  community  or  city 
life  and,  regrettably,  unable  and  unwill- 
ing to  even  contribute  their  share  as 
ordinary  citizens. 

Education  is  probably  the  most  crucial 
unfilled  need,  the  most  urgent  unachieved 
national  goal,  today.  Demonstration 
cities  does  not  reach  either  of  these  two 
basic  troubles  of  our  deteriorating  cities. 
We  are  being  fooled  and  misled  if  we  buy 
this  expensive,  unproductive  program 
without  thorough  scrutiny,  review,  and 
revision. 

I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear.  That 
we  should  do  something  to  help  our  cities 
out  of  their  deterioration.  Federal  pro- 
posals may  not  be  the  final  answer  to 
all  the  city  problems.  Federal  money  is 
not  a  cureall.  The  demonstration  cities 
program  has  serious  deficiencies  and  is 
misdirected.  We  must  improve  the  Fed- 
eral role.  We  can.  This  will  require  co- 
operation by  every  Member. 

The  proposed  conference  report  can 
be  adopted,  the  appropriations  for  rent 
subsidies  and  demonstration  cities  can 
be  approved  to  maintain  such  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  to  permit  other  im- 
portant, successful,  ongoing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  continue  without  interruption. 
Each  of  us,  opponents  and  proponents, 
have  an  obligation  to  carefully  scrutinize 
these  new  programs,  to  improve  them 
and  to  try  to  accomplish  their  admirable 
objectives  in  the  best  possible  way.  By 
approving  this  conference  report  we  are 
not  abandoning  our  search  for  better 
ways  to  provide  better  housing  and  to 
improve  our  cities — we  are  demonstrat- 
ing a  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  deals  with  the  two  items 
that  were  in  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees.  Those  items 
are  the  model  cities  program  and  the 
rent  supplement  program.  In  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  supported 
the  full  budget  request  submitted  by  the 
President  and  concurred  in  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department.  That 
amounted  to  $662  million — $12  million 
for  plarming  grants,  $200  million  for  add- 
on urban  renewal  projects  in  model  cities 
areas  and  $400  million  for  supplementary 
grants  in  the  model  cities  program.  My 
position  did  not  prevail  and  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  $237  million 
was  adopted  by  the  House  for  the  model 
cities  program.  The  Senate  voted  $537 
million  for  this  program.  The  conferees 
finally  agreed  to  $312  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  Judgment  on  this 
action  Is  that  the  cities  have  been  short- 
changed. With  all  of  the  promise  that 


the  model  cities  program  offers  to  lift 
the  crushing  burdens  from  the  core  cities 
of  this  Nation — together  with  a  real  op- 
portunity for  these  cities  to  develop 
some  new  and  challenging  programs  in 
the  ghettos  of  the  Nation's  cities,  by  this 
drastic  reduction  In  funding  the  pro- 
gram, it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  offering  "pie  in  the  sky"  but  lit- 
tle solid  food  on  the  table. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served 
on  enough  conferences  to  know  that  con- 
stant disagreement  creates  a  stalemate 
and  the  entire  program  in  which  one 
deeply  believes  and  supfwrts  becomes  en- 
dangered. In  order  to  get  a  bill  at  all.  it 
was  necessary  to  come  to  some  adjust- 
ment. I  do  not  like  the  agreement  and 
I  did  offer  suggestions  in  the  conference 
that  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
amount  that  was  brought  back  to  the 
House.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  the  conference  report. 
The  funds  provided  will  enable  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment to  advance  beyond  the  plan- 
ning stage  in  model  cities  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  amendment  af- 
fecting the  rent  supplement,  I  too.  sup- 
ported the  original  budget  request  cf  $40 
million.  In  our  own  House  subcommittee, 
the  majority  favored  $10  million  but  this 
item  was  deleted  when  the  bill  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Senate  re- 
stored the  entire  amount  of  $40  million. 
Efforts  were  made  at  my  suggestion  in 
the  conference  to  come  to  an  agreement 
of  $20  million.  No  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  this  amount  and  finally  a 
compromise  of  $10  million  was  struck. 
On  this  basis,  I  favor  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  model 
cities  program  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  yet  conceived  to  meet 
the  problems  of  bad  housing,  slum  neigh- 
borhoods, unemployment,  and  all  of  the 
things  that  go  into  the  cloud  of  hope- 
lessness which  hangs  over  slum  areas.  At 
last  we  have  a  program  designed  to  put 
into  effect  the  long-sought  goal  of  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  problems 
of  low-income  families.  Controversial  as 
it  is  today,  I  believe  that  the  logic  of 
this  approach  will  prove  itself  and  this 
kind  of  coordination  of  programs  will  be- 
come the  pattern,  not  the  exception,  of 
future  legislation. 

The  urgent  question  before  the  House 
today  is  whether  or  not  we  will  make  a 
start  on  this  new  approach.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  Is  deeply  aware  of  the 
problems  confronting  our  towns  and 
cities  of  every  size.  It  is  deeply  regret- 
table that  we  cannot  get  the  full  dollar 
authorization  provided  in  the  1966  act 
but  the  Important  thing  right  now  is  to 
appropriate  these  funds  and  make  a 
start  on  this  critically  needed  new  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  say  that  the 
conferees  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  their  hard  and  sincere 
work  on  the  many  difficult  and  important 
provisions  in  this  appropriation  bill.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  know  the  complications  and 
controversy  involved  in  our  programs  and 
of  coiu-se  this  bill  deals  with  many  other 
programs  as  well. 


It  is  vital  that  we  support  the  provi- 
sion authorizing  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion in  rent  supplement  contract  author- 
ity to  maintain  the  momentum  of  that 
most  promising  program.  Those  of  us 
who  have  always  supported  this  program 
deeply  regret  that  we  cannot  attain  the 
full  $40  milUon  requested  in  the  budget 
However,  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we 
were  to  lose  even  the  modest  amount 
proposed  here.  It  would  be  deeply  dis- 
couraging to  the  many  nonprofit  spon- 
sors who  are  now  developing  this  kind 
of  housing  and  most  importantly,  it 
would  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  tiie 
low-income  families  who  need  this  hous- 
ing. To  these  impoverished  people,  it 
would  mean  that  this  great  House  of 
Representatives  has  turned  its  back  on 
their  needs  and  condemned  them  to  con- 
tinue living  in  slum  housing. 

It  is  deeply  satisfying  to  note  that 
some  who  originally  opposed  the  concept 
of  privately  sponsored,  privately  op- 
erated,  privately  financed  hou-'ing  for 
low-income  families  have  studied  it  fur- 
ther and  swung  around  to  favor  it.  The 
true  measure  of  a  man  is  his  willingness 
to  consider  facts  in  depth  and  be  willing 
to  change  his  mind  when  he  feels  that 
Is  the  proper  course.  We  welcome  their 
vitally  needed  support  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  approve  this  provision  to- 
day by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  my  views  on  the  model 
cities  and  rent  supplement  programs  now 
presented  as  amendments  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  House  and  Urban  Development 
appropriation  bill  before  this  committee. 
Surely,  no  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
Hou.se  can  say  that  urban  problems  of 
decent  housing  and  city  planning  are  not 
problems  which  de.serve  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  The  problems  of  this  Na- 
tion's poor  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
are  problems  which  can  be  .solved  with 
vision  and  planning  expressed  in  nro- 
grams  of  permanent  and  long-range 
benefit. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  prove 
that  it  can  fight  a  large-scale  war,  con- 
tinue foreign  aid,  and  at  the  same  time 
advance  the  Great  Society.  The  impend- 
ing $29  billion  deficit  and  the  request  for 
a  10-percent  surtax  is  stark  admission 
that  this  plan  was  overly  ambitious  and 
has  failed  The  simple  truth  is  that  ^e 
cannot  afford  to  be  everything  at  once. 

The  programs  of  rent  .subsidy  and 
model  cities  are  experimental  ventures 
which  will  require  larger  sums  from  now 
on,  If  adopted.  I  am  not  against  experi- 
ment, but  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  now  afford  it.  For  these  reasons 
I  will  vote  to  recommit  the  bill  to  bring 
It  back  to  its  original  cost  level  as  passed 
by  the  House,  and  I  will  vote  against  its 
final  passage  in  its  present  inflated  state, 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  is  being  asked  to  fund  the  rent 
supplement  program  with  a  sum  of 
money  that  is  ridiculous.  The  $10  million 
approved  by  the  conferees  will  not  even 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem— de- 
cent housing  for  all  people. 

I  have  no  alternative  but  to  support 
this  appropriation,  but  I  do  so  knowing 
full  well  that  this  Is  not  enough.  Our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  approved  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  program  and  we  all  kno^ 
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that  even  that  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
real  difference.  The  Full  Opportunity  Act 
which  I  recently  introduced  would  pro- 
vide $250  million  per  year  for  rent  sup- 
plements. This  amount  would  furnish 
funds  for  a  meaningful  effort.  I  wish  that 
we  could  stand  today  and  be  counted  in 
favor  of  such  a  significant  effort  to  abol- 
ish substandard  housing.  Instead,  we  are 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  fighting  just 
to  keep  this  program  alive. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  denying  this 
program  adequate  funds?  Why,  are  we 
denying  the  needy,  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  opportunity  to  live  decently? 
Why  are  we  denying  private  sponsors, 
builders,  and  lending  institutions  the 
chance  to  help  their  neighbors? 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  backlog 
of  applications  for  15,352  rent  supple- 
ment miits.  The  amount  needed  just  to 
cover  these  apphcations  is  $13.5  million. 
Are  we  so  callous  that  we  can  turn  our 
backs  on  the  families  that  will  not  be  able 
to  live  decently  because  we  would  not 
fund  this  program  adequately? 

Is  there  any  among  us  who  can  turn  to 
these  in  the  slums,  the  ghettos,  the  tene- 
ments, the  shacks,  and  say  I  would  not 
help  you?  Are  there  those  h'ire  who  care 
only  for  the  affluent? 

It  is  apparent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
friends  in  the  Senate  have  a  good  deal 
more  foresight.  For  the  Members  of  that 
august  body  remember  Newark  and  De- 
troit. Plainfield  and  Cambridge,  Watts 
and  Harlem — and  they,  in  adequately 
funding  the  rent  supplement  program, 
were  looking  ahead  to  the  day  that  one 
of  the  burning  problems  in  those  cities, 
and  in  cities  everywhere,  would  be  solved; 
namely,  decent  housing  for  all  Americans. 

Rent  supplements  provide  the  hope  and 
encouragement  to  people  that  is  needed 
for  them  to  better  their  own  lives.  The 
program  expresses  the  aspirations  that 
we  as  a  people  have  for  all  our  fellow  men. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  soon 
have  another  opportunity  to  fulfill  our 
deep  responsibility  to  all  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Congress  must  not  keep  its 
back  turned  on  needy  Americans. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  FINO,  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FiNo  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  9960  to  the  committee  of 
conference  with  InstrucUons  to  the  managers 


on  the  part  of  the  House  to  Insist  upon  Its 
disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  No.  67. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  state  his  par- 
liamentar>'  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  is  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  reconu..lt,  with  instruc- 
tions, concerned  witii  amendment  No.  67 
and  the  position  of  the  House  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rent  supplement  program  ?  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  a  right  to  know  upon  what 
they  are  voting. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
berts .  Tne  Chair  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  in  response  to  his 
parliamentary  inquirv-  that  tne  gentle- 
man will  have  to  refer  to  the  conference 
report  in  answer  to  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  184.  nays  198,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  343] 
TEAS— 184 


Abbltt 

Davis,  Wis, 

Kleppe 

Abernethy 

Denney 

Kornegay 

Adair 

Derwlnski 

Kuykendall 

Anderson.  Dl, 

Devlne 

Laird 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Dole 

Langen 

Andrews. 

Dorn 

Latta 

N.Dak 

Dowdy 

Lennon 

Arends 

Duncan 

Lipscomb 

Ashbrook 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lloyd 

Baring 

Erlenborti 

Lukens 

Bates 

Eshleman 

McClory 

Battln 

Finaley 

McClure 

Belcher 

Flno 

Mcculloch 

Bennett 

Flynt 

McDade 

Berrj- 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

McEwen 

Betts 

Frelinghuysen 

McMUlan 

BevUl 

Fulton.  Pa. 

MallUard 

Blester 

Galinanakls 

M.ithias.  Calif 

Blackburn 

Gardner 

May 

Bow 

Gathings 

Mayne 

Bray 

Gettys 

Meskill 

Brlnkley 

Goodell 

Michel 

Brock 

Goodllng 

Miller.  Ohio 

Brotzman 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Brown,  Ohio 

Grover 

Moore 

BrovhlU,  N.C. 

Gubser 

Myers 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Gurney 

Nelsen 

Buchanan 

Hagan 

Nichols 

Burke.  Fla. 

Haley 

OKonskl 

Bush 

Hall 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Byrnes.  Wis, 

Halleck 

Passman 

CahiU 

Hammer- 

Felt  is 

Carter 

schmidt 

Pike 

Cederberg 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pirnle 

Chamberlain 

Harri.son 

Ton 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Fool 

Clausen. 

Henderson 

Price.  Tex. 

DonH. 

Hosmer 

Qule 

Clawson,  Del 

Hull 

Quillen 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Railsback 

Collier 

Hutchinson 

Randall 

Colmer 

Ichord 

Re!d.  111. 

Conable 

Jarman 

Relfel 

Cramer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Relnecke 

Cunningham 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Curtis 

Keith 

Rlegle 

Davis,  Ga, 

King.  N.Y. 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Mich, 
Burke.  Mass, 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa, 
C;ibtl! 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney        \ 
Dellenback 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Faliou 
Fascell 
Flood 
Fraser 
Friedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Oreg, 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 


Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Taft 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Waggonner 
Wampler 

NAYS— 198 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash, 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va, 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Hlcki 

Holifield 

Holland 

Honoa 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  HI. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 
Olsen 

ONeill.  Mass, 
Ottinger 


Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whit  ten 

Wiggins 

WiUlams.  Pa. 

WUaon,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zion 

Zwach 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Foage 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

I^uclnskl 

PurceU 

Rees 

Reid.  N.T. 

Heuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ro:ian 

Rooney,  N,Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Hostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

WidnaU 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Tates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 50 


Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Bell 

Boszgs 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Carey 

Cohelan 

Gorman 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Fisher 


Foley 
Ford. 

wmiam  D. 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gray 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Jones.  Mo. 
Klrwan 
Kyi 

Long.  La. 
McCarthy 
McFall 


Madden 

Martin 

Miller.  Cam. 

Morton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Pollock 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Ruppe 

St,  Onge 

Sandman 

Stuckey 

Tenzer 

Utt 

Wnilams.  Miss. 

Willis 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for.  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Pelghan  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  K^lrwan  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Halpern 
against. 

Mr.  Rarick  for,  with  Mr.  Tenzer  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for.  with  Mr.  Parbsteln  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Sandman  for.  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  Foley  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  CHara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  WUllani  D.  Ford. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  297,  nays  88,  not  voting  47,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  344] 
TEAS— 297 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 


Cederberg 

Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flndley 


Pino 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Galiflanakls 
Qallahger 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
G  rover 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W   Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hon  field 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hun 

Hungrate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

MacdonaJd, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bray 

Brock 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Gardner 

Oathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Gubser 


Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  m. 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rellel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 
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Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  N.C. 

King.  NY. 

Kuykendall 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Pool 


Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Ropers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebuah 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Winn 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTINO-^? 


Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bell 
Boggs 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Cohelan 
Corman 
Dawson 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Everett 
Fisher 
Ford. 
William  D. 


Fountain 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gray 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kyi 

Long.  La. 

McPall 

Martin 

Miller,  Calif. 

Morton 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Pollock 

Rarlck 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Stuckey 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Utt 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  conference  report  was  aereed 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hebcrt  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Dickinson 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr   Pollock. 

Mr.  St.  Once  with  Mr  Sandman. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Calliornla  with  Mr.  Diggs 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Br&wn 
of  California. 

Mr  McPall  with  Mr   Ashmore. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Plshe: 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Messrs.  BRAY  and  HUTCHINSON 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  anno'jnced 
as  atKJve  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  PROVIDING 
FOR  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  RYUKYU 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4903 1  to 
amend  the  act  providing  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "$25,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$17,60O,0O0'". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserviiig  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  the  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  believe  the 
House  is  familiar  with  the  bill.  It  passed 
the  House  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
about  2  weeks  ago.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment reduces  the  authorization  from 
$25  million  to  $17.5  million,  a  reduction 
of  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  fur- 
ther ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  to  the 
House,  if  he  will,  and  comment  as  he  sees 
fit,  on  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  passed 
in  the  House  on  two.  If  not  three,  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  action  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body  on  this  bill.  Also,  that  this  will  re- 
lieve the  current  underdeveloped  utility, 
power,  and  developmental  situation  In 
the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  This  bill  passed  the  House  in 
the  previous  Congress.  It  was  approved 


by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  and  it  passed  the 
House  by  a  great  majority,  but  it  was 
not  considered  in  the  Senate.  This  year 
the  bill  was  again  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  it  has  now  been  acted 
on  by  the  Senate.  However,  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  authorization  by  $7.5 
million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  take  it  the  bill 
was  not  considered  in  the  other  body 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  so  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  the  bill,  and  practice 
a  little  economy  on  this  giveaway  to  the 
Ryukyus. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  bill  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  committee,  and 
passed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whatever  the  procedure, 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  deal  with 
a  bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
therefore  anyone  interested  in  economy 
could  get  at  this  bill.  That  was  the  sit- 
uation, was  it  not? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  It  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
discussion — and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
other  body  has  become  the  economy  body 
m  this  Instance — but  was  there  a  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  this 
bill  as  to  the  buildup  of  capital  improve- 
ments that  may  within  the  foreseeable 
future  be  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  If 
and  when  the  Ryukyu  Islands  revert  to 
Japanese  domination? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  This  particular 
bill  is  not  related  to  any  capital  improve- 
ments of  the  nature  the  gentleman  has 
been  talking  about. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROGRAM   FOR   THE   BALANCE    OF 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  rev-lse  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
.  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next 


order  of  business  will  be  the  mUitary  pay 
bill  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  ready  to  call  up 
now.  We  wiD  follow  that  with  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  which,  I  understand,  has  been  agreed 
to.  That  will  be  followed  by  a  conference 
report  on  the  redistricting  bill. 

As  far  as  I  know  that  is  all  the  business 
for  today,  and  I  have  no  annoimcement 
to  make  beyond  what  has  already  been 
programed  with  reference  to  tomorrow. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  we  have  the  joint  session  with 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

With  reference  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  HEW,  I  believe  the  minority 
leader  would  like  to  know  that  we  expect 
that  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  From  what  I 
hear  the  House  should  applaud  the  fine 
action  of  the  conferees  on  behalf  of  the 
HEW  and  Labor  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  They  did  an  excellent 
job. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  clarify 
one  other  thing?  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  on  extra-long-staple  cotton, 
which  we  did  not  conclude  yesterday,  will 
be  put  over  until  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  be  put  over  until  next  week. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield" 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORX).  Yes;  I  jTield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  controversy  on  the 
conference  report  on  HEW  because  the 
conference  report  carries  out  the  in- 
structions that  were  given  to  the  con- 
ferees bv  the  full  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  still 
unclear  as  to  when  the  conference  report 
on  HEW  may  be  expected.  Today  or 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Today.  We  expect  It  will 
be  ready  by  the  time  the  milltar>'  pay 
bin  Is  disposed  of;  if  not,  then  some 
time  later  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICE  PAY  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  (H.R.  13510)  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THB    COMMTTTKE    OF     TKB    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU,  HJl.  13510,  with 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Bates]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  17,  1967.  all 
40  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  unanimously  approved  a  pro- 
posed pay  increase  for  our  uniformed 
services  personnel. 

The  pay  proposal  embodied  in  KB.. 
13510  as  reported  by  the  committee  im- 
plements the  recommendations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided the  Congress  on  April  5.  1967. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  will  re- 
call, the  President  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  an  immediate  adjustment  In  the 
compensation  of  the  men  and  women  of 
our  uniformed  services  so  as  to  "assure 
them  and  their  families  that  they  will 
be  compensated  for  their  service  on  a 
scale  which  Is  comparable  to  that  of  their 
2.5  million  civilian  coworkers." 

The  President's  message  also  raised  the 
specter  of  inflation  and  therefore  urged 
restraint  In  all  sectors  of  our  economy 
In  establishing  w-age  adjustments. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  accepted  the  President's 
recommendation  for  a  5 -percent  In- 
crease in  the  compensation  of  our  uni- 
formed services  personnel  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1967. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  4  5-percent  increase  in 
mllltarj'  compensation  should  not  be 
construed  as  precluding  the  necessity  for 
further  adjustments  in  military  pay  in 
the  near  future. 

The  4  5-percent  increase  in  mihtary 
pay  recommended  in  this  legislation,  in 
a  very  true  sense,  simply  insures  that 
the  "real"  pay  of  our  sernce  personnel 
will  not  slip  behind  the  level  of  pay  pro- 
vided them  in  July  of  last  year. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided our  service  pei-sonnel  with  their  last 
pay  adjustment  on  July  1  of  last  year. 
However,  since  that  date  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  increased  approximately 
4.2  index  points,  or  3.7  percent  of  the 
July  1966  base  Therefore,  you  can  see 
that  thi.s  increase  of  4.5  percent  being 
recommended  today  simply  permits  these 
service  families  to  keep  even  with  the 
board.  It  certainly  does  not  provide  them 
with  any  significant  increase  in  their  pay. 
In  approving  this  pay  increase  for  our 
service  personnel,  the  committee  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Federal  em- 
ployees are  scheduled  to  receive  addi- 
tional automatic  increases  In  their  pay 
on  July  1.  1968,  and  April  1.  1969. 

Therefore,  since  the  committee  Is  de- 
termined that  pay  of  our  service  per- 
sormel  will  continue  Its  present  relation- 
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ship  to  that  of  their  classified  Federal 
contemporaries,  there  has  been  included 
in  this  bill  a  provision  that,  in  the  event 
these  second-  and  third-stage  increases 
for  Federal  employees  actually  become 
effective,  there  wiU  be — in  the  absence  of 
intervening  action  by  the  Congress — 
comparable  automatic  increases  for  our 
service  personnel. 

Simple  equity  demands  that  we  take 
such  action.  I  am  certain  that  everj' 
Member  of  this  body  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorses this  principle. 

I  will  now  briefly  review  each  of  the 
eight  significant  changes  in  the  law  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

I.    BASIC    PAT    INCREASE 

As  I  had  previously  indicated,  this  bill 
Increases  the  rates  of  basic  monthly  pay 
of  our  uniformed  services  personnel  to 
provide  a  net  4.5-percent  increase  in 
their  regular  compensati-on. 

Since  "regular  military  compensa- 
tion" includes  basic  pay,  quarters,  and 
subsistence  allowances,  either  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  and  the  tax  advantage  thereon. 
It  equates  to  the  gross  salaries  payable  to 
Federal  employees  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  Therefore,  because  regular 
military  compensation  includes  elements 
other  than  basic  pay,  a  4  5-percent  in- 
crease in  "regular  compensation"  trans- 
lates into  a  5  6-percent  increase  in  basic 
pay. 

The  manner  in  which  this  Increase  is 
computed  is  set  out  in  considerable  de- 
tail in  the  committee  report. 

2.    DEPENDENTS    ASSISTA.VCE    ACT    INCREASES 

The  bill  increases  the  financial  assist- 
ance allowances  provided  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  dependents  in  the  lowest  pay 
grades — that  is.  pay  grades  E-1  through 
E-4  with  less  than  4  years  of  service — 
recruit  through  corporal-petty  officer 
third  class.  The  proposed  increases  which 
would  affect  an  estimated  270.000  per- 
sonriel  in  the  lowest  four  enlisted  grades 
provide  a  monthly  dollar  increase  of  $5 
to  $7.50  per  eligible  member. 

3.     BACHELOR     ALLOW  ANCIS 

The  bill  provides  authority  to  permit 
the  payment  of  basic  allowances  for 
quarters  and  the  dislocation  allowance 
to  career  bachelor  personnel— without 
dependents — during  a  permanent  change 
of  station.  This  change  would  eliminate 
an  Inequity  in  existing  law  which  now 
flatly  denies  these  personnel  entitlement 
to  allowances  which  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  reimburse  personnel  for  ex- 
penses experienced  upon  permanent 
change  of  station. 

4.   SEinOR   NONCOMMISSIONED  OEFTCER   POStTION 

The  bill  provides  a  special  basic  pav 
rate  for  the  senior  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer position  of  each  military  service  of 
$844.20  per  month.  This  is  $150  per 
month  more  than  the  highest  enlisted 
basic  pay  otherwise  proposed. 

The  cost  is  negligible — only  four  of 
these  positions  exist. 

5.     CONTINtJATION     PAT 

The  bill  provides  new  authority  to 
the  departments  for  the  payment  of  so- 
called  continuation  pay.  This  pay  would 
be  utilized  In  the  form  of  a  bonus  and 
as  a  management  tool  to  insure  th°  re- 
tention of  physicians  and  dentists  of  the 
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uniformed   services    beyond   their   obli- 
gated periods  of  service. 

The  legislation  authorizes  a  maximum 
continuation-pay  bonus  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  years  of  esti- 
mated additional  service  times  a  mul- 
tiple of  1  to  4  months'  basic  pay.  This 
management  tool  is  completely  permis- 
sive in  nature  and  will  be  offered  only 
to  those  physicians  and  dentists  who  are 
in  critical  skill  categories. 

6.    RETIRED    PAY    ADJUSTMENT    rOBMtJLA 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  departmental 
recommendation  for  refining  the  exist- 
ing statutory  formula  which  provides 
automatic  retired  pay  increases  based 
upon  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. The  formula  refinement  is  admit- 
tedly quite  technical,  but  stated  as  simply 
as  possible,  it  will  tie  the  annuities  of  all 
retired  personnel  to  the  same  base  date 
for  all  future  CPI  adjustments  and  thus 
assure  equitable  treatment  for  all  re- 
tirees with  respect  to  CPI  movements, 
regardless  of  when  they  retire. 

Included  in  this  change  is  a  one-time 
catchup  adjustment  for  Individuals  re- 
tired subsequent  to  November  30,  1966 
and  before  October  1,  1967.  the  proposed 
effective  date  of  this  bill. 

This  one-time  CPI  adjustment  of  3.7 
percent  to  retired  pay  would  affect  an 
estimated  55,000  retirees  with  an  initial 
estimated  cost  of  $6.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  cost  will  decline  each 
year  thereafter  as  mortality  reduces  the 
numbers  In  this  group  of  retirees. 


event  classified  employees  receive  a  sec- 
ond stage  increase  of  4.4  percent  on  July 
1,  1963,  and  a  third-stage  increase  of  7  4 
percent  on  April  1,  1969,  there  will  occur 
an  equivalent  increase  in  service  pay 
This  equivalent  increase  in  senice  pav 
in  fiscal  year  1970— July  1.  1969,  to  June 
30.  1970— will  cost  S2.7  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  second-  and 
third-stage  increases  for  classified  em- 
ployees do  not  materialize,  section  9  of 
the  bill  will  not  result  m  any  additional 
increases  in  service  pay  and  therefore 
will  not  result  in  any  increased  costs. 
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The  bin  also  would  eliminate  an  unin- 
tentional inequity  in  respect  to  a  group 
of  military  retirees  who  retired  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949.  In  enacting  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  the  Congress 
apparently  inadvertently  failed  to  permit 
a  small  group  of  retirees  the  right  ex- 
tended to  their  contemporaries  who  re- 
tired after  October  1,  1949,  to  Include 
inactive  reserve  service  in  their  retire- 
ment multiple.  This  omission  will  be  cor- 
rected by  this  legislation. 

The  Department  advises  that  it  sup- 
ports this  change  but  in  view  of  the  small 
number  of  personnel  affected  does  not 
believe  that  this  change  will  result  in  any 
significant  increase  in  retired  pay  hD. 
proprlations. 

a.    rUTTTRE    ADJUSTMENTS    IN    UNIFORMED 
SERVICE    PAY 

As  I  had  previously  mentioned,  the 
committee  added  another  provision  to 
this  legislation  relating  to  possible  fu- 
ture adjustments  in  uniformed  services 
pay.  This  provision,  which  appears  as 
section  9  of  the  bill,  is  explained  in  great 
detail  in  the  committee  report. 

This  provision  is  simply  "insurance" 
that  service  pay  will  continue  to  remain 
comparable  to  that  provided  our  Federal 
classified  employees.  Failure  of  the  com- 
mittee to  include  such  language  would 
seriously  endanger  the  comparability 
principle. 

This  provision,  as  contained  in  section 
9  of  the  bill,  may  or  may  not  cost  any 
money.  It  aU  depends  on  what  action 
Congress  finally  takes  in  respect  to  the 
second-  and  third-stage  increases 
planned  for  classified  employees.  In  the 


SUMMARY 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  together 
with  the  adjustments  previously  made 
to  the  ration  allowance  of  service  per- 
sonnel—increased from  $1.13  to  Si  30 
per  day— repre.sents  a  net  Increase  in 
compensation  for  uniformed  services 
personnel  for  fiscal  year  1968  of  approxi- 
mately S633  million— Department  of  De- 
fense revi.sed  figure. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  has 
already  Included  $77.2  million  of  this 
cost.  Thus,  there  remains  a  net  un- 
funded cost  of  approximately  S555  mil- 
lion, which  will  require  a  supplemen- 
tary appropriation. 

I  am  also  advised  that  althoueh  the 
Presidents  fiscal  year  1968  budget  did 
include  a  specific  allowance  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  a  civilian  and  military  pay  In- 
crease, this  total  allowance  was  not  iden- 
tified as  to  particular  programs  or  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  has  not  ap- 
peared in  any  individual  department's 
budget  request  to  Congress  for  fl,scal 
year  1968. 

Stated  another  way,  the  proposed 
service  pay  increase  will  utilize  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  budgetary  amount  in- 
cluded by  the  President  in  his  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  for  Federal  salary  in- 
crea,ses  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request  to  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

That  completes  my  summary  of  the 
bill  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  attempt 
to  answer  any  questions  which  might 
occur  to  the  Members  at  this  time 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  JFirst.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  for 
their  leadership,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  hard  work  in 
presenting  this  acceptable  bill  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  Congress. 

I  have  had  some  concern  personally, 
and  I  am  sure  many  other  Members  have 
had  concern,  about  the  lack  of  adequate 
provision  for  widows  of  armed  services 
personnel. 

It  is  my  understanding,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  under  sections  410  and 
411  of  title  38  of  the  Veterans  Benefit 
Code,  some  10  years  ago  it  was  provided 
that  the  formula  would  be  based  on  an 
amount  of  $120  a  month  plus  12  percent 
of  the  service  member's  basic  pay. 

With  the  increments  which  are  going 
to  the  servicemen,  properly  based  upon 
the  Increase  in  cost  of  living  and  the 
change  in  the  dollar  value,  It  does  seem 
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to  me  that  all  we  are  doing  for  the  wid- 
ows in  this  particular  bill  is  giving  them 
12  percent  of  a  5.6-percent  increase.  This 
It  seems  to  me  does  not  provide  for  the 
widows  of  the  armed  services  persomiel 
the  necessary  funds  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  this  day  and  age  of  increased 
costs. 

Recognizing  as  I  do  the  concern  w^hich 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  always  has 
not  only  for  armed  services  persormel 
but  also  for  their  families,  I  wonder  If 
he  can  tell  me  what  if  anything  has  been 
done  by  this  committee  or  by  any  other 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing an  adequate  increase,  a  cost-of-living 
increase  based  upon  the  inflation  we  are 
experiencing  today  for  widows  and  de- 
pendents  of   aiTned   services  personnel. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  as  quick- 
ly as  I  can.  First,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  believe  it  Is  adequate. 

That  jurisdiction  comes  under  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue]  assured 
me  he  will  have  hearings  on  it.  He  will 
begin  on  Tuesday.  I  spoke  with  him  to- 
day. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  have  run 
a  little  test  on  what  the  gentleman  just 
said.  This  rouglily  comes  out  a  little  over 
1  percent,  so  they  do  not  get  a  sufficient 
increase.  They  get  a  very  little  bit,  about 
$6  a  month  for  some.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  adequate. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates]  is  an  authority  on  this.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!  and  let 
hmi  give  a  better  answer  than  I  have 
been  able  to  give. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]  and  I,  approximately  10  years 
ago.  conducted  an  intensive  study  lead- 
ing to  legislation  in  this  very  field.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  bill  that  was  more  com- 
plicated upcn  which  I  have  worked  than 
that  particular  legislation  and  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  were  faced  at  that 
time.  It  still  persists  to  a  degree  today. 
Tliat  is  the  problem  that  the  comniittees 
having  jurisdiction — instead  of  just  be- 
ing one  committee  such  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services — at  that  time  the 
jurisdiction  was  reposed  in  at  least  five 
different  committees. 

■We  did,  however,  at  that  time  com- 
pletely revise  the  survivor  benefit  pack- 
age for  armed  services  personnel  in  a 
bill  which  was  called  the  survivor's 
benefits  bill.  This  bill  which  was  en- 
acted as  Public  Law  881  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, gave  an  increase  in  benefits  to  the 
widows  of  these  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  therefore  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  is  essentially  cor- 
rect. As  he  had  indicated  primarily  ju- 
risdiction of  this  matter  reposes  in  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Moreover,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
members  of  the  armed  services  are  en- 
titled to  social  security  benefits  and  sur- 
vivor benefit  protection  afforded  by  that 
law.  Tlierefore,  the  Committee  on  'Ways 
and  Means  does  have  jurisdiction  In  that 
respect. 


In  addition  to  this,  any  man  who  is 
on  active  duty  may,  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment, make  an  election  to  receive  a  re- 
duced amount  of  monthly  retired  pay 
and  thus  provide  additional  survivor 
benefit  protection  for  his  loved  ones. 

So  it  is  that  if  we  change  one  element 
of  survivor  benefit  protection  for  the 
armed  services  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  necessarily  address  itself  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  other  elements  if 
it  Is  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
However,  the  basic  premise  as  posed  by 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  jield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carohna.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Bates),  for  a  very 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  matter 
insofar  as  I  am  concerned  at  least,  not 
only  with  reference  to  a  very  pressing 
problem,  but  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
committee  with  reference  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  saying  to  them,  among  other 
things,  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that  an 
Increase  in  this  particular  allotment  for 
a  widow  would  certainly  represent  an 
encouragement  to.  perhaps,  develop  more 
enlistments  of  career  personnel  in  the 
armed  services. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
again  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bates]  as  well  as  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  for  its  ac- 
tion. Further,  I  wish  to  say  that  you  are 
legislating  in  this  case  upon  a  matter 
which  is  not  a  simple  one  in  order  to 
Insure  that  the  widow  and  the  depend- 
ents are  adequately  protected. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
.section  9'ai  of  the  bill  which  appears  at 
page  14  and  which  states  as  follows: 

Effective  January  1,  1968,  and  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law  enacted  ufter  the  date 
Of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whenever  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  compensation  for  Federal 
classified  employees  as  contained  In  section 
5332  of  title  5.  tJnlted  States  Code.  Is  adjusted 
upwards,  there  shall  immediately  be  placed 
Into  effect  a  comparable  upward  adjustment 
In  the  monthly  basic  pay  authorized  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  by  section  203(a)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code. 

'Would  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  this  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is.  for  the  benefit  of 


myself  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee? 

Mr.  RI'VERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these 
other  increments  which  are  contained  in 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  other 
body  on  behalf  of  classified  employees,  go 
Into  effect  automatically,  a  similar  pay 
Increase  will  go  into  effect  upon  the  same 
date  for  the  militar>-,  and  in  another 
year,  the  same  would  be  true. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wish  to 
know  the  estimated  cost  of  this  proposed 
legislation?  If  the  gentleman  does,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  tell  him,  if  he  wants  to  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  will  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
about  $2.7  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  other  bill  for  the  clas- 
sified employees  carries  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2.6  billion  for  classified  and  postal 
workers. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
did.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
it  reminds  me  of  a  poem  wliich  I  heard 
the  other  day  which  went  like  this: 

Oh  Lord,  as  I  go  my  own  way. 

Help  me  to  remember  that  somewhere  out 
there. 
Someone  died  for  me  today. 

I  am  sure  that  I  know-  about  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  speaking.  These 
fellows  are  just  names  insofar  as  many 
people  are  concerned,  but  we  have  no 
apology  or  have  no  compunction  for  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  the  bill,  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  we  will  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  will  have 
the  backing  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS,  li  so,  it  will  be  the  first 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
not  backed  the  military.  You  are  just 
kidding  me.  I  know  all  about  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  ask  this 
question: 

Is  the  first  installment  of  the  pay  in- 
crease dependent  upon  the  enactment  of 
pay  Increases  for  Classification  Act  and 
other  Federal  workers? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No,  sir;  this  initial  4.5- 
percent  increase  will  be  effected  whether 
or  not  the  other  bill  passes.  But  should 
the  contingencies  occur  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  other  bill,  then  these 
second-  and  third-stage  increases  will 
also  be  given  the  uniformed  services. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  any  pay  bill  that 
comes  to  the  House  should  be  supported 
by  the  proponents  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  right.  This  pay 
increase  is  primarily  based  on  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment.  The  gentleman 
could  have  voted  against  the  other  bill, 
and  still  be  consistent  by  voting  for  this 
one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  nothing  but  a 
pay  increase  based  on  the  cost  of  hving. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  was  said 
about  the  other  pay  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man these  people  are  committ«d  to  die 
for  you. 

Let  me  read  this  little  poem  that  some- 
one sent  to  me.  written  by  Grantland 
Rice.  It  goes  like  this : 
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Two  Sides  of  Was 


Ail  wars  are  planned  by  older  men 

In  council  rooma  apart. 
Ttiey  call  for  greater  armament 

And  map  the  battle  chart. 

But  out  along  the  shattered  Selds 
Where  golden  dreams  turned  gray 

How  very  young  their  faces  were 
Where  all  the  dead  men  lay. 

Portly  and  solemn  In  their  pride 

The  elders  cast  their  vote 
For  this  or  that  or  something  else 

And  sound  the  warlike  note. 

But  where  their  sightless  eyes  stare  out, 

Beyond  life's  vanished  Joys, 
I've  noticed  nearly  all  the  dead 

Were  hardly  more  than  boys. 

These  are  they  for  whom  we  speak  out. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  despite  all  the  poetrj'  I  have 

an  idea 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  hear  some  more? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  could  give  the  gen- 
tleman a  little  poetry,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  spend  all  afternoon  in  that  way. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  this  is  pretty 
good,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  aU  right. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  with 
or  without  a  pay  increase,  I  have  con- 
fidence that  the  men  who  compose  the 
U.S.  military  forces  will  fight  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  they  have, 
and  they  will. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  they  do  not 
have  a  lobby. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 

to  worry 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Tlie  gentleman  knows 
that  one  cannot  buy  dedication  or  mo- 
tivation in  sacrificing  one's  life  for  their 
country,  and  their  willingness  to  die  for 
it.  These  men  do  not  have  a  lobby  like 
some  of  the  other  people  have.  The  only 
lobby  they  have  is  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  support  this 
blU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  something  about 
pay.  My  first  pay  in  the  Army  was  $15  a 
month — in  gold. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  Join  with  the  others 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  complimented 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and 
his  comm.itt€e  for  your  fine  work  in 
bringing  this  biU  out  at  this  time  under 
arduous  and  difficult  conditions.  I  know 
I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  earned  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
in  uniform  who  look  forward  to  his  lead- 
ership. 

The  pay  represented  here  is  meager 
enough.  Our  men  in  uniform  are  dying 
in  the  service  of  this  country  and  that 
can  hardly  be  measured  by  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  want  to  raise 
a  question  at  this  time  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  can  be  answered  at  this 
time.  But  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  interest 
in  this  matter  in  my  particular  district. 
It  has  to  do  with  recomputation   and 


comparability  pay  and  as  to  when  you 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  action  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  was  resolved  on 
May  12.  1960,  when  the  House  passed 
H.R.  11318  which  authorized  recomputa- 
tion. However,  we  could  not  get  to  first 
base  with  the  Senate.  It  was  passed  by 
the  House,  and  you  will  remember  I  had 
a  fight  with  my  own  chairman  and  with 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  try  to  com- 
plete congressional  action — but  could  not 
get  it  done.  I  might  as  well  be  honest 
with  you.  As  much  as  I  think  it  was 
justified  then  on  the  basis  of  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  we  could  not  get  it.  I 
simply  could  not  see  any  hope  for  it  now. 
I  may  just  as  well  be  realistic  in  answer- 
ing the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man did  everything  he  could. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  it  were  possible.  I  sure 
would  have  tried  to  get  it. 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Thank    you.    Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  thank  all  of  your  col- 
leagues on  the  committee. 
Mr  RIVERS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  for 
bringing  this  pay  bill  before  the  House. 
Some  of  those  boys  who  just  got  back 
on  the   U.S.S.   Forrestal  were  wielding 
hoses  when  the  fire  broke  out. 

If  any  Member  here  thinks  that  $90.45 
a  month  is  worth  wielding  that  hose 
when  the  bombs  are  going  off  all  around, 
then  I  say  that  those  men  do  need  some 
lobbj'ists  In  this  House. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  pass  unani- 
mously. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  sure  that  it  wiU. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  who  thought  I  was  being  face- 
tious with  him — you  do  not  compare  this 
military  pay  with  civilians.  The  two  are 
different  tilings  altogether. 

Our  service  people  are  dying  for  our 
country,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  them 
without  any  apology. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr,  FINDLEY.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate  the   distinguished   gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,   for  the  many  tilings  he  has 
done  for  our  men  in  uniform,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  made 
a  special  investigation  on  the  M-16  rifle. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman 
about  that  today. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
thoroughness  of  this  report  and  the  fact 
that  they  called  for  added  testing  of  the 
rifle  and  the  ammunition.  I  will  be  glad 
when  the  gentleman  can  report  some- 
tiling  to  the  House  as  to  their  findings 
in  the  effort  to  make  sure  that  our  men 
in  battle  have  the  very  best  weapons  that 
our  technology  is  capable  of  producing. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  say  the  sole  source  of  pro- 
curement was  a  mistake.  We  told  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  made  a 


great  mistake  by  using  a  sole  source  also 
in  the  procurement  of  the  ammunition 
The  subcommittee  which  looked  into 
that  under  the  distinguished  chairman- 
siiip  of  the  gentleman  from  Missoui-i 
IMr.  IcHORD]  and  other  members  of  that 
distinguished  subcommittee  pointed  this 
out.  We  have  written  to  the  GAG  and 
also  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
demanding  that  we  be  kept  advised  be- 
cause that  rifle  i^;  vital  to  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  assist- 
ance that  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Can  he  tell  us  if  the  testing  that  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Ichord  sub- 
committee is  now  underway? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  express 
support  not  only  for  the  bill,  H.R.  13510, 
as  to  its  general  provisions,  but  specifi- 
cally for  section  9(a>  on  page  14  of  the 
bill  which,  if  I  understand  it  correctly 
will  assure  that  our  military  pay  differ- 
ential will  not  get  worse  in  1968  and  1969, 
if  there  is  an  increase  for  classified  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  the  bills  that 
are  presently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes,  with 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  that  if 
there  is  a  comparability  gap  in  the  pay  of 
people  who  serve  the  U,S,  Government, 
there  is  more  of  a  gap  in  the  case  of  the 
pay  for  our  military  people  in  the  Armed 
Forces  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  any 
other  employee  in  our  Federal  service, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Oiu-  committee  has  tried  to  keep  that 
gap  from  getting  any  wider  than  it  is 
now. 

Tills  bill  for  the  first  time  automati- 
cally insures  that  should  these  second- 
and  third-stage  pay  increases  to  wiiich  I 
referred  in  ray  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  go  into  effect,  the  mili- 
tary will  also  be  given  an  equivalent 
increase. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  be 
counted  as  one  Member  who  says  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  the  wise  thing 
in  this  particular  Instance  and  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  and  they  have  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  would  not 
wish  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  great  chairman  of  oui-  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  [Mr,  Rivers]. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  that  I  have 
ever  known  who  has  shown  a  deeper 
heartfelt  interest  in  our  service  people 
than  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well 

Today,  at  noontime,  something  hap- 
pened. Our  guest  chaplain  today  is  an 
oldtime  friend  of  mine.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  outstanding  leaders  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church.  He  was  born  in  South 
Carolina.    When    he   had    finished   the 
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prayer  offering,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  [Mr.  Rivers]  ,  a  native  of  South  Car- 
olina, a  great  son  of  South  Carolina, 
went  up  and  greeted  our  guest  chaplain 
with  warmth  and  cordiality. 

Mr,  RIVERS,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  The  gentle- 
man fi-om  South  Carolina  is  doing  a 
great  job.  He  is  an  honor  to  his  State: 
he  is  an  honor  to  the  United  States  of 
America, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
veiT  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  consumed  34 
minutes.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  BATES,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H,R.  13510,  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1967. 

As  we  approach  this  bill,  we  are  tak- 
ing: one  further  step  along  the  road  to 
bring  the  pay  of  our  servicemen  more 
into  line  with  the  pay  of  others  in  our 
country.  Some  say  we  should  not  com- 
pare—yet military  should  not  suffer  by 
comparison. 

As  our  technology  grows,  it  takes 
longer  not  only  to  build  new  weapons 
systems,  but  also  longer  to  teach  our 
servicemen  how  to  use  the  new  weap- 
ons and  how  to  keep  them  in  service. 
The  complexities  of  our  missile  systems. 
our  new  airplanes,  our  radars,  and  our 
sonars  are  readily  apparent  to  all  who 
ha\e  had  any  opportunity  to  examine 
them  even  most  cursorily. 

With  the  heart  of  our  defense  effort 
centered  on  this  kind  of  technical  equip- 
ment, it  becomes  even  more  important 
to  maintain  the  cadre  of  our  services, 
and  to  try  to  minimize  the  turnover  in 
our  forces.  When  a  veteran  leaves  the 
senice  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  man, 
theie  is  a  loss  of  invaluable  experience. 
and  thei-e  is  an  added  cost  of  training. 
The  security  of  our  Nation  will  be  en- 
hanced if  we  can  decrease  the  turnover 
in  our  services. 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  those  who 
make  the  armed  services  their  life's  ca- 
reei-  to  subsidize  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion through  substandard  pay.  Since  we 
must  maintain  a  group  of  full-time  ca- 
leer  personnel  available  to  use  the  latest 
technologies  in  our  defense,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  see  that  they  do  not 
suffer  financially  through  this  decision. 
At  the  present  time,  the  indications  are 
that  we  are  not  maintaining  this  group. 
For  instance,  the  overall  reenllstment 
rate  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1967  has  dropped  to  18.8  percent  from 
23.2  percent  in  1966.  The  Army  dropped 
to  23.7  from  28  percent:  the  Na\T 
dropped  to  18.9  from  23.7  percent:  the 
Marine  Corps  dropped  to  10.6  from  16.3 
percent:  and  the  Air  Force  dropped  to 
16.8  from  18,9  percent.  Thus  we  have 
fewer  deciding  tc  make  the  services  their 
lifetime  career  to  begin  with. 

There  is  a  further  decline  in  the  re- 
enlistment  rate  for  second  and  subse- 
quent reenlistments.  Thus,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  overall  drop 
was  to  81.1  from  87.7  percent.  In  the 
Army  the  drop  has  been  to  74.2  from 


83,4  percent;  in  the  Navy,  the  drop  is  to 
80,9  from  89.6  percent;  in  the  Marine 
Corps  it  is  77.9  from  88.6  percent  and 
in  the  Air  Force  the  drop  has  been  to 
88  from  89.7  percent. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  en- 
listed men  only.  Now  let  me  turn  to  oflB- 
cers.  There  are  two  groups  of  ofBcers  on 
whom  statistics  are  readily  available — 
the  ROTC  officers  and  the  Academy 
graduates. 

With  respect  to  the  ROTC,  the  num- 
ber staying  on  after  the  obligated  service 
in  the  Army  dropped  to  14.8  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1967  from  19.8  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  In  the  Air  Force  the 
number  dropped  to  46.3  from  48.4  per- 
cent. In  the  Marine  Corps,  the  number 
dropped  to  36  from  49  percent.  No  figure 
was  available  from  the  Navy. 

For  the  graduates  from  the  service 
academies,  the  numbers  of  those  contin- 
uing on  past  the  5  years  after  commis- 
sioning has  showed  a  drop.  In  the  Army 
the  drop  was  to  7.t  from  81  percent.  In 
the  Navy,  the  drop  was  to  82,9  from  86,1 
percent.  The  Marine  Corps  dropped  to 
76  from  81  percent.  The  last  figures 
available  for  the  Air  Force  are  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  These 
too  show  a  drop  to  77.8  from  84.8  per- 
cent. 

In  general,  compared  to  fiscal  year 
1966.  there  are  5  percent  fewer  enlisted 
men  staying  on  after  the  end  of  their 
first  term,  5  percent  fewer  enlisted  men 
reenlisting  after  the  second  and  later 
terms,  5  percent  fewer  ROTC  officers 
staying  on  after  their  obhgated  service, 
and  5  percent  fewer  Academy  graduates 
staying  on  after  5  years  after  their 
commissioning. 

These  figures  clearly  pinpoint  the  need 
to  provide  additional  incentives  to  make 
the  military  sernce  a  career. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  trying  to  bring  the  pay  of  the  mili- 
tary personnel  into  line  with  other  pay 
for  a  number  of  years.  We  believe  we  are 
making  progress,  but  much  still  needs  to 
be  done. 

In  1963  and  in  1965  we  made  efforts  to 
bring  the  military  pay  more  into  line 
with  what  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government  are  receiving.  At  the  same 
time  efforts  were  made  by  the  Congress 
more  properly  to  aline  the  civilian  pay 
with  the  pay  outside  of  Government. 
Thus  in  1963  we  reported  to  the  House: 
In  summary,  abundant  evidence  was  de- 
veloped from  witnesses  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  critical  enlisted  retention 
problem  in  all  the  services  is  associated  with 
retaining  Individuals  In  most  of  the  technical 
occupations  upwn  completion  of  their  initial 
term  of  service. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  we  are  not  now  retaining  or 
attracting  a  sufBclent  number  of  the  types 
of  Individuals  so  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity. This  situation  Is  becoming  steadily 
more  acute  In  the  face  of  Increased  com- 
petition not  only  from  private  Industry,  but 
from  within  the  Government  Itself, 

Again  In  1965  we  reported: 

The  failure  of  military  pay  levels  to  keep 
pace  with  wage  adjustments  provided  Federal 
civilian  employees  and  workers  In  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  inability  of  the  military 
departments  to  attract  and  retain  adequate 
numbers  of  qualified  career  personnel.  This 


fact  Is  evident  in  that  among  the  varloua 
reasons  given  by  persormel  who  elect  not  to 
continue  their  military  careers  is,  invariably, 
the  inadequacy  of  military  compvensatlon. 

The  Inability  to  attract  and  retain  ade- 
quate numbers  of  highly  qualified  career 
personnel  Is  shared  by  all  the  military  de- 
partments. While  the  problem  Is  particularly 
acute  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  as 
evidenced  publicly  by  the  recent  plea  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  which  he 
requested  both  enlisted  and  officer  personnel 
who  had  completed  their  obligated  service 
to  voluntarily  extend  their  period  of  service 
so  as  to  enable  the  Navy  to  properly  meet  its 
operational  commitments,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  problem  faced  by  all  the  services. 

This  year  the  efforts  are  being  con- 
tinued. The  President  has  requested  an 
increase  for  the  civilian  employees  in 
order  to  bring  them  more  into  line  with 
outside  employment,  and  an  increase  for 
our  military,  who  are  still  behind.  Thus 
the  President  recommended  a  4,5-per- 
cent increase  for  the  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
"take  the  final  step  this  year  to  achieve 
full  comparabiUty  with  private  industry." 
It  was  to  aciiieve  this  parity  that  the 
House  has  already  passed  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 
Now  we  are  to  take  one  more  step  in 
bringing  the  military  pay  along  with  the 
ciulian  pay.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended a  4,5-percent  increase  in  the 
military  pay  in  order  to  maintain  the 
present  comparabiUty.  The  military  pay, 
however,  is  not  solely  the  salary  as  it  is 
with  civilian  employees.  There  are  addi- 
tional benefits.  No  increase  was  made  in 
the  additional  benefits.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  increase,  then,  the  base 
pay  only  of  the  military  personnel  was 
increased  and  this  was  increased  5.6  per- 
cent in  order  to  equate  it  with  the  overall 
4.5-percent  increase  recommended  by  the 
President. 

We  also  want  to  look  to  the  future  for 
the  military  personnel.  There  are  al- 
ready pay  increases  scheduled  for  July 
1.  1968.  and  April  1.  1969,  As  insurance, 
in  case  the  Congress  should  fail  to  do 
anything  further  about  the  military  pay, 
it  is  pronded  that  any  increase  given  to 
the  civihans  would  automatically  create 
a  comparable  increase  for  the  military. 
Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you.  however, 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
does  not  expect  to  sit  back  and  do  noth- 
ing further  with  respect  to  the  military 
pay.  We  expect  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
bring  the  mihtary  pay  more  into  line 
with  the  civilian  pay.  and  we  expect 
actively  to  study  and  suggest  further 
general  and  special  accommodations  as 
may  be  needed. 

This  bill  is  fair  and  equitable.  It  should 
receive  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
House. 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BATES,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

No  matter  how  it  is  explained,  there 
is  forward  pricing  in  this  bill,  as  there 
was  in  the  Class  Act  bill  and  the  postal 
pay  increase  bill.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BATES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Some  of  us  were  violent- 
ly opposed  to  that.  I  do  not  see  how 
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those  of  us  who  opposed  the  two-stage 
Increase  In  those  bills  could  possibly  sup- 
port this  bill  with  a  two-stage  increase 
In  it,  establishing  a  pay  increase  in  the 
unknown  future.  We  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  what  the  situation  will  be 
in  18  months,  or  even  12  months  from 
now.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  accept  a 
bill  of  this  kind  with  the  forward  pric- 
ing in  it  any  more  than  we  could  accept 
the  pay  bill  which  passed  the  House. 

Moreover,  would  there  have  been  a 
military  pay  bill  before  the  House  had 
Congress  seen  fit  to  reject  the  pay  in- 
crease for  Class  Act  workers?  It  was 
much  heralded  around  here  that  there 
would  be  no  increase  for  the  military, 
that  it  was  predicated  upon  the  Class 
Act  bUl. 

I  like  to  beUeve  that  pay  for  any  seg- 
ment of  the  employees  of  this  Govern- 
ment, whether  military  or  civilian,  ought 
to  be  based  upon  merit 

Mr.  BATES.  I  want  to  say  very  clearly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this 
pay  bill — and  the  pay  bill  for  the  mili- 
tarv-  in  Januarv-  will  be  the  same — is 
clearly  based  on  merit.  I  make  no  apology 
for  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  irrespective  of  the  bill  in 
the  other  body,  a  pay  bill  for  the  mili- 
tary would  have  been  forthcoming  this 
year.  The  only  difference  was  in  amount. 
I  want  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
hear  this.  This  bill  is  not  contingent. 
The  only  thing  which  connects  it  with 
the  bill  in  the  other  body  Is  that  if  the 
two  incremental  increases  go  into  effect 
they  will  go  Into  effect  for  the  military 
Otherwise  this  bill  is  totally  independ- 
ent of  the  other.  It  is  based  upon  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  pleased  to  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I5  it  not  true  that  this 
bill  was  approved  in  the  committee  and 
then  held  in  committee  for  a  con.sider- 
able  period  of  time  before  being  reported 
out? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  bill  was  held  In  the 
committee  for  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  and  it  was  brought 
out  only  after  the  other  pay  bill  was 
passed:  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BATES.  That  is  correct  However. 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  quite 
frankly  that  this  was  done  because  we 
were  not  going  to  give  to  the  milltarv 
anything  less  than  we  gave  to  the  civil- 
ians. So,  our  position  this  year  has  been 
clearly  consistent. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  say  to  the 
veteran  or  to  the  military  personnel 
fighting  for  us  that  we  are  not  going  to 
grant  to  them  the  same  as  that  which 
we  grant  to  others.  In  other  words,  we 
say  that  we  are  going  to  give  to  them 
exactly  what  we  give  to  the  others  in  our 
civilian  employment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  believe  I  have  supported 
every  military  bill  during  the  19  years 


I  have  been  in  Congress.  But.  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  support  this  bill,  having 
voted  against  the  other  pay  raise  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  is  the  two-stage  increase 
that  would  automatically  increase  pay  as 
much  as  18  months  hence. 

How  can  I  be  expected  to  now  deter- 
mine the  uncertain  future  and  approve  a 
pay  bill  for  the  military  based  upon  these 
uncertainties? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
will  become  operative  because  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  new  pay  bill  based  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  studies  which 
will  go  into  effect  on  or  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  But,  everyone  has  to  live  with 
his  own  conscience.  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  military  receives 
the  same  treatment  as  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  this  Government  receive. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  find  myself  in  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  does  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr. 
Gross],  having  voted  with  the  gentle- 
man on  the  postal  and  classified  employ- 
ees pay  bill,  my  objection  being  the  step 
increases. 

Frankly.  I  would  much  rather  be  in 
the  position  today  of  taking  your  origi- 
nal percentage  of  increase  than  taking 
the  two  incremental  increases  in  one 
lump  sum,  if  that  could  be  offered. 

Is  there  any  suggestion  or  any  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  this  4.5-p-fercent 
increase  is  actually  adequate  or  is  an 
attempt  to  only  conform  to  the  bill  that 
was  passed  providing  increases  for  our 
postal  employees  and  for  our  classified 
workers? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ade- 
quate. This  is  a  stopgap  piece  of  legisla- 
tion going  back  to  the  first  of  October 
However,  after  the  first  of  the  year,  we 
will  get  a  pay  bill  which  is  being  thor- 
oughly prepared.  We  will  not  necessarily 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  However,  we  shall 
hold  extensive  hearings  upon  It. 

Mr.   MICHEL.   Mr.   Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  this  first 
Increment  it  is  designed  to  conform  with 
the  President's  budgetary  proposal? 
Mr.  BATES.  This  is  correct. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  So  it  is  in  the  budget? 
Mr.  BATES.  Yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  second 
and  third  Incremental  Increases,  has 
there  been  any  estimated  cost  of  them 
in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  BATES.  This  bill  which  is  pend- 
ing before  us.  if  the  gentleman  will  look 
on  page  4  of  the  report,  calls  only  for 
9  months  this  fiscal  year  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  .?626  million.  The  full  year  the 
estimated  cost  is  $810  million.  However, 
an  adjustment  in  cost  has  taken  place 
since  the  report  was  prepared.  The  pres- 
ent estimated  cost  is  $555  million  for  9 
months  of  this  particular  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  agree — again  going  back  to 
the  original  part  of  my  question — does 


the  gentleman  have  any  estimate  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  second  and  third  incre- 
mental steps  of  the  proposed  increase? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  If  the  information 
which  has  been  made  available  to  me  is 
correct  the  second  and  third  steps  if 
they  should  go  into  effect,  would  come  to 
an  estimated  cost  of  about  $2.7  billion 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  refer  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
to  page  15  of  the  reiwrt. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  I  can  understand  the 
attitude  of  many  people  here  today 
about  any  pay  bill.  However,  it  .so  hap- 
pens that  the  very  objections  that  were 
raised  or  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr.  GrossI  when 
we  had  the  postal  rate  and  pay  bill  pend- 
ing before  us.  were  dealt  with  in  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

When  that  motion  to  recommit  came 
on  for  a  vote,  I  voted  for  it.  However,  it 
did  not  prevail.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
margin  of  the  vote  was  but  by  a  .small 
percentage.  However,  when  we  came  to 
the  final  passage,  when  we  voted  for  the 
Increases  contained  in  the  bill,  without 
the  motion  to  recommit,  or  you  voted 
for  no  bill. 

So  now  anyone  can  place  his  money 
and  take  his  choice  on  that. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  .sitting 
around  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices waiting  for  some  other  committee  to 
act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  worked  very 
diligently  and  very  carefully,  and  we  have 
come  up  with  these  figures. 

Now,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  com- 
pletely. In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  uncon- 
scionable— it  would  be  unconscionable  to 
give  to  the  people  in  tiie  military  service 
less  than  we  give  to  the  civilian  employ- 
ees. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  a  great  many  people  in  this  body, 
and  we  have  seen  a  recent  publicity  an- 
nouncement at>out  it  lately,  favor  in- 
creasing the  pay  by  tremendous  amounts 
with  the  intent  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  volunteer  army.  So  I  can  understand 
that  viewpoint.  But  obviously  we  cannot 
do  that  now. 

This  country  is  at  war.  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  We  are  at  war.  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  having  to  make 
sacrifices,  as  American  boys  through  all 
history  had  to  make  such  sacrifice.s.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  one  may 
have  thought  about  that  other  pay  bill 
for  civilian  employees,  this  bill  represents 
the  absolute  least  that  we  can  do  for  our 
boys  who  are  really  carrying  the  burden. 
Mr.  BATES.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  for  his  comments. 
I  agree  with  him  fully  and.  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  voted  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, but  we  did  not  win.  We  did  not 
prevail.  And  this  other  bill  went  into  ef- 
fect. So  we  are  living  with  the  situation, 
not  the  one  we  had  hoped  to  have,  but 
a  situation  that  other  Members  voted  to 
have  enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BATES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  but  some  of  us — and 
I  happen  to  be  the  one  who  offered  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  did  so  for  the 
purpose,  among  others,  of  trj'ing  to  stop 
the  two-step  increase.  Then  I  voted 
against  the  bill  because  I  felt  that  It 
violated  my  financial  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  how  can  I  today  look  into  the  un- 
known future  insofar  as  the  cost  of  these 
automatic  increases  and  tlie  ability  of 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  BATES.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  would 


say 

Mr.  GROSS  I  still  feel  that  way.  and 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  possibly  com- 
promise my  position.  Take  the  auto- 
matic provision  out  of  the  bill  and  I  will 
vote  for  it.  but  I  cannot  vote  for  it  as  it 
now  stands. 

Mr,  BATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  voted  for  the 
gentleman's  motion  to  recommit,  I  fol- 
lowed him  that  time,  and  I  hope  he  fol- 
lows us  today, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  on  that? 

Mr.  BATES  Yes:  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
learned  here  many  times  the  hard  way 
that  we  do  not  always  have  our  own  way. 
I  have  been  here,  voting  on  some  meas- 
ures involving  pay  increases  for  people 
in  the  Government  when  I  believe  at  one 
time  I  was  one  of  37  out  of  435— and  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts who  is  now  in  the  well  was  with  me 
at  that  time. 

But  a  pattern  has  been  set  here.  I  do 
not  care  whether  one  .says  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sen'ices  is  following 
along  with  another  committee  or  not, 
because  we  did  not  follciw  anybody,  ex- 
cept in  timing.  But  we  have  now  a  situa- 
tion where  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives—and I  finally  voted  for  the  civilian 
pay  bill.  I  want  to  make  that  clear,  but 
I  did  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
because  it  was  based  on  our  own  think- 
ing, that  they  were  entitled  to  some 
raise — but  now  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  voted  and  the  question  now  is 
do  we  treat  the  boys  in  the  military  like 
we  treat  the  other  people,  the  other  peo- 
ple in  the  civilian  service?  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  is  not  a  tough  decision. 

Mr,  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  fair- 
ly stated  the  case,  I  am  not  going  to  get 
emotional  about  this  situation,  but  there 
is  plenty  that  we  can  get  emotional  about. 
I  have  been  out  at  the  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  when  they  brought  the  boys  back 
from  Vietnam.  I  have  been  out  to  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  No  one  can  be  unaffected 
by  such  experiences. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  never  once  in  my  office 
have  I  ever  had  the  doors  knocked  down 
by  anybody  in  the  mlhtary,  and  I  want 
to  say,  to  the  contrary,  that  when  the 
civilian  pay  bill  came  up  there  was  not 
enough  room  in  my  office  to  take  care  of 
those  who  wanted  me  to  vote  as  they  saw 
fit. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  agree  with  everything 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 

said. 


Mr.  BATES.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
then  joins  us  in  voting  for  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  with  reference  to  the 
last  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
concerning  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  the  fact  that  it  failed.  I 
wish  to  say  that  when  it  failed  I  then 
voted  against  the  civilian  pay  bill.  I  can- 
not compromise  my  position  in  voting 
against  that  bill  by  voting  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  intend  to  com- 
promise the  position  of  the  people  in  the 
military.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
have  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  right.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  have  to  do  whatever  he  believes  is 
right.  He  has  indicated  that  he  is  dis- 
gruntled. However,  I  happen  to  believe 
that  a  pattern  has  been  set.  It  was  not 
set  by  my  vote,  but  it  has  been  set  because 
of  the  majority  prevailing,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  discriminate  against  the  people 
in  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  BATES,  I  think  we  have  covered 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  fair  and  it  is 
equitable  and  it  should  receive  the  full 
endorsement  of  the  Hou-se  today. 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr,  Tuck], 

Mr,  TUCK,  Mr,  Chairman,  although  I 
am  reluctant  to  support  any  increase  in 
expenditures  owing  to  the  conditions  now- 
existing  in  this  countiT,  it  is.  neverthe- 
less, my  purpose  to  vote  for  and  support 
H,R,  13510.  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1967.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  few  weeks  ago  passed  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salarj-  Act  of  1967 
iH.R.  7977).  I  voted  against  the  latter 
bill  because  I  did  not.  and  do  not  now.  be- 
lieve that  the  national  economy  is  such 
as  to  justify  any  increase  in  the  pay  of 
anyone  sei-ving  the  countrj-  in  any  ca- 
pacity or  at  any  level.  However,  since 
this  civilian  pay  increase  has  passed  the 
Hou.se.  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  to  vote 
for  a  pay  increase  for  the  servicemen 
who  are  making  such  a  sacrifice  for  the 
.salvation  of  our  country  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  way  of  life. 

It  is  not  proper  to  raise  the  pay  of  any 
Government  employees  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  laboring  under  a  public  debt 
of  more  than  S336  biUion.  The  annual 
interest  alone  on  the  national  debt  is 
in  excess  of  $14  billion,  approximately 
one-third  more  than  was  spent  for  all 
governmental  purposes,  including  inter- 
est, by  the  Roosevelt  administration  in 
1940.  and  no  one  has  ever  accused  Mr. 
Roosevelt  of  being  parsimonious  when 
it  came  to  spending  the  taxpayers" 
money.  Under  these  conditions.  I  won- 
der where  we  will  find  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  these  increases. 

In  proposing  legislation  to  increase  ex- 
penditures, the  proponents  of  the  same 
should  be  required  to  point  out  in  the 
legislation  the  means  by  which  the  in- 
creases are  to  be  financed.  In  this  case, 
nothing  Is  mentioned  of  the  method  of 
financing,  and  all  that  we  know  is  that 


it  will  add  to  the  annual  deficit  and  to 
the  national  debt,  and  thus  bring  further 
inflation  and  devaluation  of  our  cur- 
rency. We  have  nothing  in  the  Treasury 
with  which  to  pay  these  increases,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  add  another  item  on  the 
cuff. 

We  all  know  that  Moses  was  the 
meekest  man,  Solomon  the  wisest,  and 
Samson  the  strongest,  but  neither  or  all 
of  them,  acting  in  concert,  could  pay  out 
a  cent  if  he  did  not  have  it,  and  that  is 
Just  about  the  condition  we  are  in  here 
today. 

This  wild  orgy  of  spending  must  come 
to  an  end.  The  day  of  reckoning  is  here. 
The  people  are  unable  and  unwilling  to 
pay  any  more  in  taxes,  and  it  is  unsafe 
for  us  to  embark  on  a  limitless  sea  of 
indebtedness.  This,  I  believe,  is  now  clear 
to  all,  and  the  people  of  the  coimtry  are 
at  last  aroused  and  are  determined  to  do 
something  about  it.  If  the  present  Con- 
gress is  imwilling  to  curb  spending,  the 
people  In  the  next  election  will  send  a 
Congress  here  determined  to  do  so. 

We  hear  much  in  the  Congress  and 
read  in  the  press  of  late  with  respect  to 
certain  cuts  taking  place  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  are  few, 
If  any,  reductions  in  present  or  previous 
spending  programs.  The  reductions  have 
been  made  in  the  budget,  and  the  budget 
is  nothing  more  than  a  request  by  the 
executive  departments  for  increased 
spending.  Thus,  a  reduction  m  the 
budget,  unless  it  goes  beyond  present 
spending,  is  really  no  reduction  at  all. 
It  is  a  misnomer  and  serves  to  mislead 
the  people  of  the  countr>'  into  believing 
that  the  House  of  Flepresentatlves  is  re- 
ducing expendituies  when  they  are  doing 
no  such  thing,  I  hope  it  can  be  made 
plain  to  the  people  at  home  that  this  is 
the  situation. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  wish  to  increase 
salaries  of  our  Government  employees, 
and  particularly  the  men  and  women 
who  are  serving  In  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
would  remind  you.  however,  of  the  ad- 
monishment that  comes  down  to  us 
through  the  ages  from  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St,  Matthew  wherein  it  Is 
said: 

For  what  Is  a  maxi  profited  If  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  In  exchange  for  his 
soul? 

The  sacrifice  of  our  servicemen  would 
mean  less  than  nothing  if  they  defeated 
the  enemy,  or  even  the  whole  world  of 
enemies,  and  then  lost  their  own  coun- 
try and  their  own  souls.  In  such  a  case. 
all  that  we  have  struggled  for  and  gained, 
and  all  that  we  hope  to  be.  would  be 
toppled  over  into  the  abyss  of  lost  lib- 
erty. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  represent- 
atives of  the  people  of  America,  as  well 
as  these  servicemen,  to  be  as  faithful  and 
as  patriotic,  as  diligent  and  determined, 
in  defending  our  fighting  forces  on  the 
homefront  as  it  is  their  duty  to  defend 
us  in  the  foreign  fields. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  the  serv- 
icemen have  no  lobbjists  and  are  not 
asking  for  anything.  They  belong  to  no 
union,  save  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  which  they  have 
spilled  their  blood  on  the  battleseas  and 
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battlefields  of  the  world.  They  deserve 
and  must  have  the  best  that  there  is  in 
America. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy! 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  LMr.  Bates],  our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  have 
explained  this  bill  in  some  detail  and  I 
l>elieve  it  is  pretty  well  understood  by 
all  Members. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  comments 
to  some  other  matters  of  concern  in  our 
committee. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  attention  first  to  what  occurred 
last  week  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  weekend  Washing- 
ton witnessed  a  tremendous  gathering  of 
vulgar,  nondescript  creatures  bent  on  de- 
stroying our  very  Nation.  But  we  ob- 
served with  pride  that  the  situation  was 
handled  neatly  and  effectively  by  the 
handful  of  dedicated  servicemen  and 
Federal  ofiScials  to  whom  the  task  was 
assigned.  Their  forbearance  and  restraint 
in  the  face  of  untold  provocation  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  In  addition,  their  ap- 
pearance and  conduct  were  in  startling 
contrast  to  the  mawkish  miserable 
masses  confronting  them  as  the  mali- 
ciousness of  the  latter's  demonstration 
unfolded  for  all  to  see. 

According  to  today's  paper,  that  dem- 
onstration cost  the  American  taxpayers 
more  than  $1  million.  Perhaps  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  would  be  well  advised,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  issuing  of  an  as- 
sembly or  parade  permit,  to  require  the 
posting  of  a  cash  bond  in  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  all  expenses,  including 
damage  caused  and  the  cost  of  cleanup. 
We  must,  of  course,  be  careful  not  to 
let  what  has  happened  lead  to  steps 
which  would  in  any  way  foreclose  proper 
dissent.  No  matter  how  vigorous  or  un- 
popular. But  I  know  of  nothing  in  our 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
assembly  or  speech  which  requires  this 
Government  to  permit,  condone,  or  tol- 
erate actions  of  Individuals  or  groups 
whose  purpose  is  the  violent  overthrow 
of  this  Oovcmment.  Nor  do  I  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  any  right  which  any  Amer- 
ican or  alien  has  to  use  mob  techniques 
to  impede  or  impair  the  ability  of  officials 
of  this  Government  to  perform  their 
statutory  responsibilities. 

Understandably,  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement about  our  foreign  policy  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  For 
myself,  however,  I  completely  support  the 
President's  policies  for  Vietnam,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  seeking  every  possible 
way  to  end  the  war  honorably.  But  sup- 
port for  the  President  does  not  lessen 
your  responsibilities  and  mine — and  not 
just  our  constitutional  responsibilities  to 
raise  and  support  the  necessar>-  military 
forces  and  to  provide  them  with  the  best 
of  equipment.  We  have  the  responsibility, 
also,  to  make  constructive  suggestions. 

This  is  my  duty — not  only  a  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  also  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  National 
Defense  Posture,  which  Chairman  Rivers 
appo-nted  on  August  1,  to  conduct  a  full 


and  thorough  inquiry  into  various  phases 
of  our  national  security.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  are  Messrs. 
Hebert,  Stratton,  Halleck,  and  Dickin- 
son. Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Bates  are  ex 
officio  members. 

Our  task,  in  the  broadest  terms.  Is  two- 
fold: First,  to  determine  the  military 
obligations,  both  actual  and  potential, 
imposed  on  us  by  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments and  foreign  policy  objectives,  and 
second,  to  assess  the  capability  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  meet  these  obligations. 
Within  this  framework,  we  have  been  di- 
rected, among  other  things,  to  determine 
the  status  of  plans,  including  contingency 
plans,  for  achieving  a  victory  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  p)ersonnel  and  equip- 
ment required  to  get  the  job  done. 

In  order  to  make  the  undertaking  more 
manageable,  we  intend  to  concentrate  on 
one  geographical  area  at  a  time.  We  have, 
of  course,  selected  Southeast  Asia  for  our 
takeoff  point. 

Because  of  the  security  classification  of 
the  testimony,  information,  and  docu- 
ments we  must  consider,  all  of  our  work 
up  to  now  has  been  in  executive  session. 
The  decision  was  also  made  that  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  could  best  pro- 
ceed— and  the  national  interest  best  be 
served — by  conducting  our  inquiry  with 
minimum  publicity.  Therefore,  we  have 
issued  no  press  releases  and  have  made 
no  announcements  of  our  activities  and 
plans. 

However,  I  feel  that  you  will  want  to 
know  that  we  have  heard  preliminarily 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Department  of 
State.  The  information  and  data  which 
we  are  assembling  in  this  manner  will 
help  establish  the  foundation  for  the 
more  detailed  inquiry  to  follow,  including 
an  intensive  field  examination. 

Although  we  are  some  weeks  from 
findings  and  conclusions,  I  can  report 
that  the  picture  in  Vietnam  Is  brighter 
than  I  had  expected  to  find  it. 

However,  it  Is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that,  if  we  are  to  get  on  with  the 
job  and  bring  this  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  conclusion,  some  significant 
improvements  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's military  decisionmaking  process 
are  In  order. 

Basically,  we  all  have  a  common 
duty — a  duty  to  country.  Not  a  selfish  or 
self-serving  duty,  but  an  interlocking, 
combined  effort  of  all  parts  of  our  Nation 
and  Government  for  the  common  good. 
Under  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  sol- 
emn responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  by  rais- 
ing and  supporting  military  forces  which 
are  adequate  to  insure  our  national  se- 
curity. And  it  is  the  unquestioned  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  to  be  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  those  forces. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  of  coequal 
constitutional  functions  that  our  na- 
tional security  depends — Congress  pro- 
vides the  sword  which  is  wielded  by  the 
President.  The  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  be  the  principal 
assistant  to  the  President  in  all  matters 
relating    to    the    national    defense.    He, 


therefore,  becomes  the  President's  agent 
in  furnishing  the  Congress  with  factual 
information  in  order  that  the  Congress 
can  provide  for  the  common  defense.  I 
emphasize  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense," for  these  are  the  words  that  con- 
stitute our  mandate. 

Congress  has  underscored  the  close  co- 
operation which  should  exist  between  the 
military  and  the  legislative  branch  by 
stating  in  the  National  Security  Act: 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Congress,  on 
his  own  Initiative,  after  first  Informing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recommendation 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
he  may  deem  proper. 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  procedures 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  are  pro- 
ducing some  serious  roadblocks  in  our 
obtaining  this  information.  Instead  of 
supporting  the  team  effort  that  is  called 
for,  there  is  more  of  a  tendency  to  make 
that  Department  a  one-man  show.  There 
is  also  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  in  reaching  his  deci- 
sions on  purely  mihtary  matters,  may 
be  giving  undue  weight  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  civilian  staff  planners 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  heads  of  the 
military  services  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  secretaries 
of  the  mihtary  departments  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  not  beating  a  path  to 
the  doors  of  Congress  with  recommenda- 
tions, as  contemplated  "toy  law. 

However,  there  has  been  a  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
secretaries  in  how  we  are  doing  our  work 
The  law  also  specifically  provides  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  princi- 
pal military  advisers  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  can  say  with  some 
assurance  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
seldom  .seeks  advice  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Our  information  is  that  he  does 
meet  with  them  each  Monday,  with 
many  others  also  present,  and  he  does 
most  of  the  talking. 

I  can  add  with  even  more  assurance 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  .seldom  directly 
advise  either  the  President  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

The  aim  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  the  main  effort  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Defense  Posture, 
is  to  promote  the  national  security  and 
improve  our  militar>'  posture.  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  we  have  a  duty  to  uphold 
our  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
national  defense  team. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  any  witch  hunt. 
We  have  no  preconceived  conclusions. 
Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  sub- 
committee has  any  desire  to  embarrass 
anyone  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  do  this 
job  as  objectively  as  It  can  be  done.  In- 
deed, the  very  nature  of  the  inquiry  de- 
mands this.  We  are  concerned  with 
national  sui-vival  and  Mr.  McNamara 
should  welcome  our  help,  just  as  we  wel- 
come his. 

Many  of  the  present  membership  vvere 
seiTlng  in  this  Chamber  when  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  was  enacted  and  later 
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amended  to  grant  broad  powers  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  recognition  of  tiie 
burdens  of  his  office.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever— and  I  carmot  emphasize  this  too 
strongly — at  no  time  did  we  act  to  dis- 
turb the  constitutional  mandate  to  the 
Congress  as  expressed  in  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8. 

We  had  hoped  that  in  vesting  the  Sec- 
i-etary  of  Defense  with  these  broad  pow- 
ers we  were  not  disturbing  the  right  of 
Congress  to  call  on  representatives  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  for 
frank  discussions  on  the  state  of  our  de- 
fenses and  om-  ability  to  preserve  our 
national  security. 

My  concern  is  simply  this — the  Con- 
gress is  powerless  to  carry  out  Its  man- 
date and  discharge  its  constitutional  du- 
ties unless  accurate,  candid,  and  timely 
information  is  provided  by  officials  and 
officers  of  the  Defense  Estabhshment.  We 
cannot  meet  our  obligation  if  the  infor- 
mation we  receive  has  been  run  through 
a  screening  process  to  filter  out  elements 
of  divergent  opinion  and  factors  which 
may  suggest  that  Pentagon  decisions  are 
sometimes  less  than  perfect.  We  are  en- 
titled—indeed it  is  essential— to  have  of- 
ficers of  the  services  speak  freely,  and 
we  must  have  the  best,  most  professional 
advice  available  if  we  are  to  provide  our 
fighting  forces  the  basic  necessities  and 
arms  that  should  be  second  to  none. 

Certain  procedures  and  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  effect,  con- 
stitute an  Impediment  to  the  constitu- 
tional process.  As  Members  of  Congress, 
our  time  is  severely  limited  and  there 
simply  Is  not  time  In  a  24-hour  period 
for  us  to  devote  full  time  to  one  commit- 
tee, one  pending  law,  or  the  voluminous 
correspondence  piled  high  on  our  desks. 
It  seems  completely  unnecessary  that  we 
spend  endless  hours  to  elicit  the  needed 
information  from  reluctant  witnesses 
who  are  gagged  and  hamstrung  in  ad- 
vance. In  order  to  reach  sound  conclu- 
sions, our  people  in  uniform  must  be  able 
to  speak  freely  and  candidly,  and  not  be 
limited  to  presenting  predlgested  state- 
ments which  contain  only  what  the  Sec- 
retary wishes  us  to  know. 

Because  of  the  frequent  apparent  lack 
of  candor  or  full  responsiveness  to  con- 
gresvsional  Inquiries,  it  can  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  not  understand  that  congres- 
sional Involvement  in  our  national 
defense  posture  stems  from  more  than 
idle  curiosity — that  Congress  is  not 
merely  an  Interested  observer  in  military 
affairs,  but  a  very  active  participant. 
This  congressional  participation  Is  a  fact 
of  life  and  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
constitutional  process.  Unless  this  is  ac- 
cepted, we  will  have  a  house  divided. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  understood  these 
processes,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  that 
distinguished  American.  Speaking  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  1948,  he  said: 

Under  our  form  of  government,  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  United  States  Is  shaped  by 
the  Congress,  not  by  the  Armed  Forces  .  .  . 
because  of  the  fact  that  Congress  controls 
the  appropriations  which  In  the  final  analysis 
do  control  military  policy,  the  size  of  forces, 
and  so  forth. 

The  uneasiness  that  pervades  the  Na- 
tion today  is  born  of  unanswered  ques- 


tions. The  work  of  the  Congress  can  re- 
sult in  meaningful  legislation  only  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  adopts  a  cooper- 
ative policy.  Unless  the  Congress  is  in- 
cluded in  the  huddle,  the  signals  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  v^Hl  never  be  imder- 
stood  by  vital  members  of  the  team. 

Lately  we  have  been  hearing  about  a 
credibility  gap.  The  credibility  gap  that 
concerns  me  most  is  the  one  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Defense  Department 
which  has  widened  over  the  years.  This 
ought  not  to  be.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  in- 
deed if,  at  this  late  hour,  the  President's 
conduct  of  the  war  becomes  increasingly 
regarded  as  a  mishmash  of  dissent,  con- 
fusion, and  skepticism  because  of  the  De- 
partments  failure  to  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  true  role  of  Congress  in  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  GuBSERl. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill  and  believe 
it  is  a  substantial  step  toward  something 
we  all  desire — the  establisliment  of  a 
career  military  which  hopefully  can  some 
day  make  the  draft  obsolete  and  unneces- 
sary. 

Tills  bill  is  a  very  favorable  reflection 
of  the  able  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  chairmtin,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  minor  reserva- 
tions which  I  recognize  must  succumb  to 
the  practical  situation  of  the  moment. 
I  expressed  reservations  in  the  commit- 
tee to  section  9  which,  for  this  time  at 
least,  establishes  a  prospective  pay  in- 
crease based  upon  what  has  been  done 
for  civil  service  and  postal  field  service 
employees. 

I  know  that  throughout  this  debate 
it  has  been  made  amply  clear  that  this 
IS  not  intended  to  be  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  But  in  an  abundance  of  caution, 
and  to  tie  it  down  in  simple  words  once 
more,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
cruished  chairman  of  the  committee  if  I 
am  correct  when  I  make  the  statement 
that  tying  a  future  pay  increase  to  what 
is  done  for  postal  and  civil  service  em- 
ployees, as  is  done  in  section  9.  is  only 
a  temporary  situation  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary problem,  and  in  no  way  consti- 
tutes a  precedent  for  the  future  estab- 
lishment of  militarj'  pay? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Neither  does  it  make  us  committed 
to  this.  F\irthermore,  there  is  a  study 
going  on  now  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  may  change  the  entire 
philosophy  of  how  we  pay  the  military. 
We  may  junk  all  of  this  in  the  future, 
and  a  lot  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  if  we  accept  it.  We  do  not  know 
what  we  will  do. 

We  say  this,  "If  you  pay  these  people 
in  the  future,  give  the  militar>'  compara- 
ble consideration." 

That  is  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Those  woi-ds  are  very  reassuring  to  me. 

I  do  have  one  other  pang  of  conscience 
about  this  bill.  Again.  I  recognize  that 
the  practical  situation  of  the  moment 
deems  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

I  refer  to  the  question  of  recomputa- 
tion  of  retired  military  pay.  For  more 


than  100  years,  retired  military  pay  was 
based  upon  current  active-duty  pay. 
E)very  time  there  was  a  change  in  active- 
duty  pay  the  retiree  was  entitled  to  re- 
compute his  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of 
the  current  active-duty  pay.  For  100 
years  that  was  the  case.  It  was  a  moral 
right  and  it  was  a  legal  right  of  every 
person  who  retired  from  mihtarj*  service. 
In  1958.  Congress  did  an  about-face 
and  said  that  in  the  future  a  retiree  could 
only  have  his  retired  pay  increased  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  cost  of  living  or  the 
consumer  price  index. 

We  did  not  repeal  the  law  which  called 
for  recomputatlon.  In  fact,  5  years 
elapsed  before  we  repealed  that  law. 

Then  in  1963  we  did  repeal  the  law, 
and  we  did  E>ass  another  pay  bill,  and 
vn'e  corrected  the  injustice  which  was 
done  to  those  retired  prior  to  June  1, 
1958,  by  allowing  them  to  recompute  on 
the  basis  both  of  the  1958  act  and  of  the 
1963  act  Then  recomputation  was  cut  ofif 
for  the  future. 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  have  a 
moral  and  a  legal  obligation  to  all  of 
those  who  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958, 
to  make  good  on  the  bargain  which  we 
made  with  them,  because  they  retired 
under  circumstances  where  they  had  a 
legal  right  to  recompute. 

Although  Congress  served  notice  to  all 
those  who  retired  after  June  1.  1958,  and 
acted  in  good  faith  to  that  extent — even 
though  I  may  not  have  agreed  with  it — 
the  Congress  did  not  act  in  good  faith 
with  respect  to  those  who  retired  prior 
to  June  1,1958. 

I  recognize  we  are  confronted  with  a 
tight,  perilous  fiscal  situation,  and  to  talk 
about  adding  still  another  S30  million,  or 
perhaps  as  much  as  SI  17  million,  to  this 
bill  is  not  practical  in  this  time  of  crisis. 
However.  I  cannot  let  this  moment  pass 
without  merely  reiterating  what  I  have 
always  believed,  that  Congress  has 
broken  faith  with  those  who  retired  prior 
to  June  1.  1958.  1  hope  someday  to  see 
that  breach  of  faith  corrected. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike]. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  speak  on  this  bill  with  some  trepida- 
tion. In  May  I  spoke  on  a  bill  out  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  student  deferments,  and  I  got 
some  41  Members  to  vote  with  me.  Then 
in  August  I  spoke  on  a  bill  regarding 
military  construction.  I  got  one  other 
Member  to  vote  with  me. 

The  tide  is  not  running  my  way.  I 
just  hope  that  my  speaking  on  behalf  of 
this  bill  does  not  jeopardize  its  chances 
of  passage.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  taking  that  chance. 

I  merely  would  like  to  say,  although  I 
was  dubious  about  the  conditions  of  the 
draft  bill  and  I  may  have  questioned  the 
conditions  under  which  our  military  peo- 
ple participate  in  their  involuntary'  servi- 
tude, I  am  not  going  to  combine  that 
with  slave  wages  also. 

This  bill  did  pass  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously.  I  do  not  see. 
really,  how  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  can  vote  against  it.  I 
guarantee  I  cannot. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  should  like 
to  point  out,  as  just  stated  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  after  a  lot  of 
consideration  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously. 

I  believe  that  result  came  about  be- 
cause of  our  hard-working  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  Member  working 
together,  with  all  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee, in  these  times  which  we  face. 

Whether  the  Members  may  agree  with 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  or  not,  we  are 
there  by  virtue  of  the  acts  of  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  Whether  Members 
agree  or  not.  we  should  show  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  our  men  who  have  made 
our  freedom  possible,  have  made  our 
freedom  of  speech  real,  and  have  made  It 
possible  for  those  who  want  to  speak  out 
to  so  speak  today. 

Unfortunately,  this  does  lead  some 
people  in  other  sections  of  the  world  to 
not  understand  the  basic  principles  of 
our  Constitution,  and  how  we  can  permit 
that,  yet  have  the  determination  to 
carry  out  our  commitments  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief,  but  desen-ed  statement  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
our  colleagues  here  In  the  House  when 
I  say  that  it  is  with  the  most  profound 
admiration  that  we  recognize  the  fine  and 
courageous  leadership,  hard  work,  and 
tremendous  ability  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering H.R.  13510.  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act  of  1967,  and  we  meet 
In  a  time  of  conflict.  Those  In  the  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States  are 
Federal  employees.  They  are  engaged  in 
that  most  basic  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government— the  provision  for  the 
common  defense. 

Who  among  us  could  fall  to  grasp  the 
need  for  the  maintenance  of  a  capable, 
well-paid  group  of  men  in  the  uni- 
formed services  of  the  Nation?  This 
measure  has  nothing  to  do  with  support 
for  or  opposition  to  the  strugg'e  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  Is  a  simple  matter  of 
equity — fair  treatment  for  those  engaged 
In  the  service  of  the  American  public. 

During  recent  weeks  we  have  passed 
favorably  upon  pay  raises  for  both  Fed- 
eral classified  employees  and  postal 
worker*  The  former  received  a  4  5 -per- 
cent pay  Increase  this  year,  and  the  lat- 
ter, a  raise  of  6  percent.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  .5  6-percent  Increase  in  the 
uniformed  services'  pay.  It  will  allow  this 
particular  group  of  people  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  to  keep  pace  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  various  agencies  and  Fed- 
eral departments. 

Our  committee  tx)k  care  to  make  a 
specific  point  that  the  pay  Increases  out- 
lined in  this  legislation  be  automatic  As 
our  report  points  out.  the  new  language 
In  section  9  of  the  bill  clarifies  the  meas- 
ure   sufficiently    to    avoid    misconstrue- 
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tions  of  the  law  regarding  Presidential 
discretion  in  the  establishment  of  future 
pay  increases  for  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel. 

If  the  President  has  any  changes  to 
suggest,  he  may  submit  them  to  the 
Congress  and  we  will  consider  them  in 
the  traditional  manner.  But  if  such 
recommendations  are  not  forthcoming,  or 
if  they  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  our  uniformed  service  em- 
ployees will  not  be  left  in  the  lurch. 
They  will  retain  the  benefits  of  H.R. 
7977,  which  guarantees  the  relative  com- 
parability of  their  pay  with  that  of  their 
Federal  classified  colleagues. 

There  are  those  who  might  say  that 
servicemen  are  not  paid  in  accordance 
with  their  real  responsibDities,  and  that 
military  pay  in  some  categories  ought  to 
be  sharply  raised.  There  are  others  who 
would  probably  like  to  see  a  relative  gain 
on  the  part  of  those  who  now  sit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  military  pay  structure.  The 
committee  has  heard  all  these  views,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  there  is  truth  on  both 
these  sides.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  we 
recommend  here  today  allows  the  uni- 
formed services  to  keep  up  with  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  with  an  immediate 
across-the-board  raise.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  traditional  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress.  We  may  change  any  of 
the  components  of  the  rate  structure  as 
we  deem  fit. 
The  legislation  has  eight  basic  points: 
First,  a  basic  monthly  pay  increase 
of  4.5  percent  in  "regular  compensation." 
Second,  increased  allowances  provided 
under  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  for 
enlisted  personnel  in  the  lowest  pay 
grades:  E-1  through  E-4,  with  less  than 
4  years  of  military  service. 

Third,  provides  authority  to  pay  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the  dis- 
location allowance  to  certain  bachelor 
personnel. 

Fourth,  provides  a  special  basic  pay 
rate  for  the  senior  noncommissioned 
officer  position  of  each  military  service. 

Fifth,  provides  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  "continuation  pay"  to  physicians 
and  dentists  in  the  uniformed  service,  as 
an  inducement  to  extending  their  periods 
of  service  beyond  the  obligated  time. 

Sixth,  most  importantly,  It  provides  a 
refinement  in  the  formula  for  computing 
future  increases  in  the  retired  pay  of 
uniformed  services  personnel  responsive 
to  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Seventh,  eliminates  an  inequity  in  the 
computation  of  retired  pay  for  personnel 
who  left  the  service  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949. 

Eighth,  provides  language  which  will 
insure  that  uniformed  services  personnel 
will,  in  the  future,  be  given  increases  in 
the  level  of  their  compensation  compa- 
rable to  that  enjoyed  by  their  civilian 
contemporaries  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  American  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  let  me  say  the 
following:  First,  not  all  Americans  have 
asked  to  fight  there,  many  have  been 
asked  to  go.  Second,  they  serve  with  a 
very  strong  sense  of  duty.  In  the  minds 
of  those  among  us  who  support  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  goals,  these  fighting  men 


are  heroes,  and  it  is  not  our  pui-pose  here 
on  this  occasion  to  engage  in  a  debate 
regarding  our  Vietnamese  commitment 
We  are  here  to  assure  our  uniformed 
service  men  and  women  equity  in  pay  and 
benefits,  so  that  when  they  .serve  this 
country — whether  it  be  in  peace  or  war, 
at  home  or  far  away — they  may  be  sure 
in  the  knowledge  that  America" is  aware 
of  their  dedication  and  appreciative  of 
their  .sacrifices.  To  oppose  this  bill  on 
grounds  of  opposition  to  ouj-  foreign  pol- 
icy would  be  an  exercise  in  futile  and 
irresponsible  discrimination  against  men 
and  women  dedicated  to  the  public  erv- 
ice. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  feel  that  as  a  con- 
scientious member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  this  legislation  ha^  been 
given  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  tlie 
committee.  It  is  a  responsible  and  well- 
reasoned  measure  designed  to  give  the 
members  of  our  uniformed  services  equi- 
table treatment  on  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation. If  we  desire  to  uphold  the 
quality  of  the  American  services,  let  us 
insure  that  they  receive  adequate  pay. 
If  we  desire  to  do  right  by  tho^e  whose 
daily  task  is  to  defend  us  all,  let  us  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  intend  to  support  H.R.  13510. 
the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1967. 
There  are  40  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  on  October  17. 
less  than  10  days  ago,  every  one  of  those 
members  were  present  and  unanmiously 
approved  the  proposed  pay  increase  for 
our  uniformed  service  personnel.  The 
matter  was  considered  thoroughly.  There 
were  dififerences  in  viewpoint  and  con- 
siderable discussion  and  debate  as  to 
proper  wording  and  phraseology,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  approval,  there 
was  not  a  .single  dissent.  The  bill  was 
unanimously  approved. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  adjustments  in  the  regular  com- 
pensation of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  both  active  and  retired,  which 
are  nece.ssary  because  of  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Last  April  the  President,  in  a  me.s.sage 
to  Congress,  underscored  the  necessity 
for  an  adjustment  in  compensation  for 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  He  sug- 
gested then  that  their  compensation 
should  be  comparable  to  the  civilian 
Government  workers.  In  that  same  mes- 
sage he  pointed  to  the  need  for  pay  in- 
creases if  we  expect  to  retain  skilled 
manpower  which  is  so  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  security.  The 
President  recommended  in  his  message 
a  4.5-percent  increase  in  what  is  de- 
scribed as  "regular  compensation."  It  is 
noteworthy  the  committee  has  accepted 
the  present  recommendation  and  it  has 
not  enlarged  upon  it.  However,  to  avoid 
any  misinformation,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  military  compensation  includes  ele- 
ments other  than  basic  pay  which  means 
that  the  4.5-percent  Increase  in  regular 
compensation  translates  into  a  5.6-per- 
cent increase  in  basic  pay. 
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There  are  some  eight  important 
changes  in  the  old  law,  including  author- 
ity for  the  payment  of  continuation  pay 
to  physicians  and  dentists  to  insure  their 
retention  beyond  their  obligated  periods 
of  service.  There  are  increases  for  allow- 
ances under  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  which  will  affect  270.000  personnel 
in  the  lowest  four  enlisted  grades.  This 
will  provide  a  monthly  dollar  increase 
from  $5  to  $7.50  per  eligible  member. 
Among  other  pro\1sions  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  inequity  in  the  computation  of 
retired  pay. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  section  9.  which  was  re- 
written under  a  committee  amendment 
designed  to  insure  uniformed  services 
personnel  increases  in  the  level  of  their 
compensation  comparable  to  the  in- 
creases of  their  civilian  contemporaries 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  set  out  In  italic  re- 
phrases the  original  language  and  in 
effect  substitutes  a  new  section  for  old 
section  9. 

The  intent  of  this  new  language  is  to 
make  clear  that  follow-on  pay  increases 
for  the  unifoiTned  services  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  second  and  third  stage  in- 
creases scheduled  for  Federal  classified 
employees  on  June  L  1968,  and  April  1, 
1969.  and  will  be  automatic.  The  old  sec- 
tion may  have  left  some  doubt  as  to  Pres- 
idential discretion  covering  these  future 
pay  increases,  but  the  new  language  re- 
moves any  possible  construction  for 
Presidential  discretion.  There  is  a  com- 
prehensive compensation  study  being 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  if  this  reaches  Congress  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Congre.ss  may  act  on  these  Pres- 
idential recommendations  and  set  aside 
the  provisions  embodied  in  section  9.  If 
no  recommendations  are  forthcoming, 
or  if  such  are  received  and  are  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress  and  meanwhile 
the  pay  of  Federal  classified  employees 
IS  increased  in  stages  provided  in  H.R. 
7977  as  pas.sed  by  the  House  on  October 
11,  then  under  this  new  section  9.  uni- 
formed personnel  will  retain  their  rela- 
tive comparability  with  that  of  their 
Federal  classified  coworkers. 

This  provision  was  regarded  by  the 
committee  as  a  form  of  insurance  that 
service  pay  will  continue  to  remain  com- 
parable to  that  provided  classified  em- 
ployees. If  we  had  failed  to  include  such 
language  we  would  have  failed  to  provide 
for  the  comparability  principle. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  be  costly.  It  is  estimated 
it  will  cost  over  $630  million  for  the 
9-month  balance  of  fiscal  year  1968,  or 
from  October  1  to  June  30.  One  full  year 
would  cost  approximately  one-quarter 
more  or  about  $810  million. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  this  bill  that  is 
in  any  way  to  be  que."^tioned  or  raised  as 
a  possible  controversy,  it  would  have  to 
be  section  9  with  its  provision  for  auto- 
matic luturc  increases  in  pay  for  the 
uniformed  services.  But  the  House  acted 
affirmatively  in  providing  such  second- 
and  third-stage  increases  for  our  civil 
servants  and  our  postal  employees. 

There  may  be  some  Members  who  do 
not  favor  future  increases  for  our  serv- 
ice personnel  but  if  we  are  to  put  the 


matter  in  perspective  we  must  recognize 
we  are  facing  a  condition  and  no  longer 
a  theory.  The  House  has  already  acted  to 
approve  second  and  third  stage  increases 
for  Federal  classified  employees.  If  we  do 
not  approve  this  bill  today,  including  sec- 
tion 9  providing  for  stage  increases  for 
military  personnel  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  discriminating  against 
those  in  the  uniformed  services.  For  my- 
self— I  cannot  see  that  happen.  I  am  sure 
most  Members  do  not  wish  to  he  placed 
in  that  position. 

Repeating,  the  committee  accepted  the 
President's  recommendation  of  4.5  per- 
cent pay  increase.  Our  only  departure 
was  the  addition  of  provisions  for  fair 
and  equitable  future  increases  com- 
parable to  civilian  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  de- 
serves to  be  approved. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
the  pending  bill.  It  conforms  with  the 
action  previously  taken  by  the  House 
with  respect  to  a  pay  raise  for  Govern- 
ment employees.  In  this  respect  there  can 
be  no  valid  reason  why  pay  raise  for  the 
military  should  not  be  comparable. 

This  bill  was  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  It  was  reported 
out  unanimously.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  measure  will  be  readily  approved 
here  today.  While  I  will  of  necessity  be 
absent  when  the  vot«  is  taken — because 
of  a  prior  commitment  in  my  district 
this  evening — I  want  the  record  to  show- 
that  if  I  were  present  I  would  vote  in 
favor  of  passage  of  H.R.  13510. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  day  when  we  are  con- 
sidering a  very  important  piece  of  mili- 
tary legislation.  I  would  like  to  take 
special  note  of  a  very  important  event 
which  occurred  earlier  this  month.  I  am 
referring  to  the  announcement  that  Ad- 
miral Rickover  is  scheduled  to  continue 
on  active  duty  for  an  additional  2  years. 
As  many  of  you  know,  he  reached  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  64  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1964.  Becau.se  of  his  great  contri- 
butions to  the  security  of  our  Nation,  he 
was  asked  to  continue  on  active  duty  for 
an  additional  2  years.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  this  first  2-year  period  beyond  the 
mandatory  retirement  age,  arrange- 
ments were  fortunately  made  for  con- 
tinuation of  Admiral  Rickover  on  active 
duty  for  an  additional  2  years.  Since  this 
second  2-year  extension  expires  in  Janu- 
ary 1968,  special  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  to  continue  Admiral  Rickover  on 
duty  beyond  January  1968.  If  we  can 
believe  press  reports  that  appeared 
earlier  this  month,  strong  force  was 
exerted  in  certain  quarters  to  end  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  career  as  an  active 
officer.  I  believe  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
should  rejoice  that  these  forces  did  not 
accomplish  their  objective,  and  that 
Admiral  Rickover  has  been  asked  and 
has  agreed  to  continue  on  active  duty  for 
an  additional  2  years. 

I  want  to  express  to  Admiral  Rickover 
my  thanks  and  my  relief  that  he  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  national  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  join  me  in 
offering  our  assistance  in  any  way  that 
we  can  in  order  to  help  him  in  his  work. 


Admiral  Rickover  has  made  it  possible 

for  us  to  be  first  in  the  field  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  I  am  sure  we  can 
look  to  him  for  maintenance  of  this 
leadership 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  measure.  De- 
spite my  conservative  fiscal  approach  to 
matters  in  the  present  serious  financial 
situation  of  the  country  I  believe  that 
this  measure  is  a  just  and  a  proper  bill 
to  enact. 

Financing  our  Government  and  the 
war  effort  In  Vietnam  continues  to  be 
a  most  difficult  problem.  The  situation 
can  be  summarized  by  a  few  figures  The 
national  debt  is  now  $340  billion.  The 
interest  on  the  national  debt  each  year 
is  approximately  $14  billion,  the  largest 
single  item  after  national  defense  The 
deficit  this  year  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $30  billion.  The  costs  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  are  increasing 
and  now  run  around  S2  billion  each 
month. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  costs  down.  I  voted 
against  the  pay  raise  bill  for  postal  and 
classified  Federal  employees.  I  voted 
against  the  bill  because  I  thought  it  was 
excessive  in  light  of  the  present  fiscal 
situation  of  our  countrj-.  and  also  be- 
cause it  provided,  improperly  I  thought, 
for  procedures  for  a  congressional  pay 
raise.  I  would  have  happily  voted  for  the 
employee  pay  raise  suggested  by  the 
President  in  amount  of  4.5  percent,  but 
the  pay  raises  involved  in  that  legisla- 
tion will  within  2  years  reach  in  the  case 
of  postal  employees  12.8  percent  and  in 
the  case  of  classified  employees  17.2  per- 
cent. Farther  it  is  obvious  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  in  good  conscience  fail  to 
make  the  comparable  raise  in  pay  for 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  for  us  in  South 
Vietnam.  'When  the  military  personnel 
are  finally  included  in  this  pay  raise  sit- 
uation, the  total  additional  cost  of  this 
pay  raise  legislation  will  amount  to  an 
annual  increase  of  $5.1  billion.  In  my 
opinion  that  is  excessive  and  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country  Bat  we  can- 
not begin  our  economizing  with  those 
who  risk  then-  lives  for  our  country. 

Economists  are  unanimous  in  warning 
of  inflationary  trends,  and  it  has  been 
my  firm  conviction  that  we  should  keep 
down  the  costs  of  Government  at  this 
particular  time,  should  close  all  inequi- 
table loopholes  in  the  tax  laws,  and  we 
should  try  to  do  these  things  before  we 
pass  a  tax  increase.  The  dangers  and 
inequities  of  inflation  are  so  grievous 
that  I  am  not  pledging  my.self  to  refuse 
all  tax  increases  until  these  other  good 
objectives  are  achieved.  It  may  well  be 
that  ,vour  Congressman  may  have  to  vote 
for  a  tax  increase  in  order  to  fight  infla- 
tion, if  Congress  as  a  whole  will  not  bring 
about  the  fiscal  reforms  which  I  am 
supp>orting. 

The  following  figures  given  to  me  by 
the  Treasury  Department  are  revealing 
as  to  the  relative  hurt  coming  to  middle- 
income  families  from  inflation  as  com- 
pared with  a  tax  increase.  An  average 
American  family  with  two  children  and 
income  of  $7,500  paid  an  income  tax  in 
in  1966  of  about  $686.  The  President's 
10  percent  surtax  proposal  would  add 
$70  to  their  tax  bill,  or  about  $5.83  per 
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month.  Leading  economists  believe  that 
without  the  surtax,  prices  will  raise  4 
percent  more  than  they  otherwise  would 
have.  This  will  mean  that  $100  of  con- 
sumer purchases — food,  clothes,  appli- 
ances— will  cost  $104.  If  our  average 
family  spends  one-third  of  its  $7,500 
Income,  or  some  $2,500  for  purchases  of 
consumer  goods,  it  would  cost  them 
$2,600  with  the  4  percent  Increase  in 
prices.  This  means  an  additional  monthly 
cost  to  our  average  family  of  $8.33,  com- 
pared with  the  added  cost  I  referred  to 
earlier  of  $5.83  per  month  which  would 
result  from  the  surtax.  The  surtax  would 
save  the  family  money — about  $30  a 
year — if  you  compare  the  cost  of  infla- 
tion. In  any  event  we  should  pass  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1967. 

Substantial  benefits  will  result  from 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  13510.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  will  receive 
increased  pay,  which  will  compensate  for 
recent  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases.  This 
House  has  passed  legislation  Increasing 
the  pay  of  civilian  Federal  employees: 
certainly  we  can  do  no  less  for  our  mili- 
tary men  and  women  who  serve  around 
the  globe. 

The  legislation  before  the  Congress,  if 
enacted,  will  increase  the  regular  mili- 
tary compensation  by  4.5  percent.  This 
translates  into  a  5.6-percent  increase  in 
base  pay.  Equally  important,  the  bill  will 
increase  the  allowances,  under  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act.  of  enlisted  de- 
pendents in  the  lowest  pay  grades,  from 
E-1  to  E-4,  with  less  than  4  years  of 
military  service. 

The  compensation  of  personnel  in  the 
junior  ratings  has  always  been  too  low. 
in  my  opinion,  especially  when  those 
members  have  families  to  support. 

The  Armed  Forces  must  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  attract  qualified,  highly  moti- 
vated, and  competent  personnel  as  career 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
Unless  the  pay  scale  is  continually  ad- 
justed to  compare  favorably  with  civilian 
Federal  pay,  the  military  will  surely  lose 
many  of  its  most  talented  and  highlv 
trained  personnel  to  the  civilian  sector. 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Congress 
that  never  before  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  for  professional  performance  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

This  legislation  does  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  military  pay  Inequities  It 
does  accomplish  part  of  the  task,  and 
therefore  should  be  passed.  The  half- 
million  men  in  Vietnam,  of  course,  are 
giving  the  greatest  measure  of  service  to 
country,  but  there  are  also  millions  of 
other  men  and  women,  scattered 
throughout  all  the  nations,  who  have  left 
family  and  friends  and  home  to  serve 
their  country  In  these  difficult  days. 
Their  compensation  must  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  changing  economic  conditions 
of  the  day;  every  consideration  eiven 
their  civilian  counterparts  must  be  ac- 
corded them  as  well. 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  verv 
strongly  favor  and  support  this  bill  to 
increased  the  pay  of  our  uniformed 
services. 

This  measure  is  sound,  fair,  well- 
drawn  and  does  substantial  justice  to 
members  of  the  armed  services  and  their 
dependents. 


The  bill  increases  the  regiilar  military 
pay  generally  4.5  percent,  increases  al- 
lowances under  the  Dependent  Assist- 
ance Act  for  enlisted  men  in  the  lowest 
grades. 

It  also  provides  certain  quarters  and 
dislocation  allowances,  and  provides  a 
special  pay  rate  for  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officers  of  aU  the  military  services. 

It  also  provides  "continuation  pay"  for 
doctors  and  dentists  to  insure  or  encour- 
age their  retention  on  active  duty  beyond 
their  period  of  obligated  service. 

It  proves  a  practical  legal  mecha- 
nism for  automatically  raising  military 
pay  when  civilian  pay  is  raised  under 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

It  permits  computation  of  retired  pay 
for  limited  classes  of  personnel  retired 
prior  to  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949. 

It  provides  for  a  comparability  prin- 
ciple In  equating  militarj-  and  civilian 
Federal  pmy  raises,  under  some  condi- 
tions. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  allow  military 
pay  and  allowances  for  those  in  our 
armed  services,  who  are  giving  so  much, 
and  sacrificing  so  much  for  the  country, 
to  fall  behind  the  rate  increases  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees.  This  principle  is 
so  obvioas  that  it  needs  no  argument. 
The  justification  for  this  bill  is  virtually 
self-evident. 

I  urge  that  the  House  approve  this  bill 
by  unanimous  vote  and  I  hope  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  will  become  effective  at 
an  early  date. 

This  is  legislation  that  is  a  must,  and 
it  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  people  and  the  country. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  support 
the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1967. 
which  is  before  this  House  today.  Its  en- 
actment is  essential  to  express  the  com- 
mitment of  the  counti-y  to  those  serving 
in  our  armed  services. 

The  serviceman  lives  a  life  with  a  pur- 
pose as  noble  as  any  and  more  noble  than 
most.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  responsibilities,  duties,  and  sac- 
rifices that  he  makes.  One  of  the  ways 
that  this  can  be  done,  and  I  am  first  to 
admit  that  this  is  a  very  minimal  way. 
but  one  essential,  nevertheless,  is  to  begin 
to  pay  him  commensurate  to  what  he 
gives. 

In  economic  terms,  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  compelling.  A  drafted  pri- 
vate first  class  in  combat  makes  $170 
a  month,  while  a  civilian  warehouseman 
in  Saigon  earns  $1,000  a  month.  A  GI 
clerk-typist  earns  $170;  a  civilian  secre- 
tary in  Saigon.  $600.  An  Engineer  Corp.s 
battalion  commander  makes  $958  while 
a  civilian  construction  boss  makes  $2,222 
a  month. 

In  substantive  terms,  the  increases 
provided  are  very  minimal.  A  recruit  now 
receives  $90,60  a  month.  His  pay  would 
be  raised  $5.10  a  month. 

A  man  just  out  of  basic  training  re- 
ceives $100.50.  His  pay  would  go  up  $6.40 
a  month. 

A  general  with  more  than  30  years  in 
the  service  now  receives  $2,001.60  a 
month.  His  pay  would  be  increased  to 
$2,113.80  a  month. 

Overall  the  increase  will  be  4.5  percent 
and  over  the  next  year  and  a  half  in- 


creases in  pay  for  the  military  will  be 
similar  to  increases  for  civilians  work- 
ing for  the  Government. 

I  wish  that  the  legislation  would  re- 
ward the  servicemsui  more  richly— now 
and  In  the  future — although  to  reward 
him  as  richly  as  he  deserves  would  be 
impossible. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  House, 
after  due  consideration,  will  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  this  bill  before  us.  H.R. 
13510,  designed  to  make  equitable  ad- 
justments in  certain  allowances  and  to 
sensibly  increase  the  basic  pay  of  the 
members  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  effect  necessary,  realistic,  upward 
adjustments  In  the  pay  scales  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  to  in- 
sure that  they  will,  in  the  future,  be  given 
increases  at  the  level  of  their  compensa- 
tion comparable  to  that  granted  their 
civilian  contemporaries  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  would  seem  very  difficult,  indeed,  to 
justify  any  great  disagreement  with  the 
fimdamental  purposes  of  this  bill  Al- 
though all  of  us  here  are.  as  we  should 
be.  vitally  concerned,  especially  in  this 
critical  period,  with  eliminating  and  sus- 
pending all  nonessential  Government 
spending,  the  expenditures  here  involved 
would  certainly  approach  the  top  of  any 
priority  listing  of  unquestionably  prudent 
investments  of  tax  money  in  the  public 
interest. 

Our  Defen.se  Department  officials  and 
other  authorities  have  submitted  t.hc 
most  persuasive  testimony  showing  that 
a  disturbing  number  of  promising  career 
men  are  leaving  the  service  because  the 
compensation  is  not  sufficient,  under 
present  economic  conditions  and  de- 
mands, to  enable  them  to  properly  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  their  families 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  anyone  that  the 
highly  specialized  training  and  skill  re- 
quired for  effective  operation  of  the  tech- 
nical equipment  necessary  for  modern 
military  security  makes  it  urgent  for  us 
to  encourage  career  personnel  in  our 
milltarj-  organizations  to  off.set  the  high 
percentage  of  extravagantly  expensive 
replacements  being  required  becau.se  of 
the  increasing  numbers  of  nonreenhst- 
ments  for  financial  reasons. 

There  is  little  need  for  me  or  anyone 
else  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a  military  unit  Is  no  better 
than  the  spirit  that  exists  among  its  in- 
dividual members,  and  that  individual 
spirit  substantially  depends  upon  the 
high  morale  existing  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies, whether  they  are  with  them  or 
whether  they  are  forced  to  be  away 
from  them. 

Therefore,  assurances  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  of  reasonable 
rates  of  compensation,  in  accord  with 
modern  realities,  that  will  enable  them 
to  live  and  to  serve  without  extraordinary 
economic  fears  and  anxieties  is  truly  a 
major  factor  In  the  maintenance  of  high 
spirit  and  morale  among  the  members 
of  our  military  services  and  legislative 
action  In  creating  such  assurance  is  de- 
cidedly in  the  best  national  Interest. 

Let  us.  therefore,  approve  this  meas- 
ure without  any  unnecessary  dela>. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests   for  time,   the   Clerk  will 

read 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
37.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 


(li  Section  203(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing tables: 

"WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Pay  grade 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 
2  or  less        Over  2         Over  3         Over  4         Over  6 


"Pay  grade 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


2  or  less     Over  2      Over  3      Over  4      Over  6      Over  8     Over  10 


0101 Jl. 503.90  Jl. 557.00  Jl. 557.00  Jl. 557,00  $1,557.00 

0  9 1.332.90  1.367.70  1.397.40  1,397.40  1.397.40 

0-8 1,207.20  1.243.50  1.272.90  1,272.90  1.272.90 

0-7 1.002.90  1,071.60  1.071.60  1.071.60  1.119.30 

0-6 743.10  816.90  870.30  870.30  870.30 

0-5 594.30  698.40  746.10  746.10  746.10 

0-4 501.60  610.20  651.30  651.30  663  00 

0  3-" 466.20  520.80  556.20  615.90  645.30 

0-2J 373.50  443.70  532,80  550.50  562,20 

0-1= 321.00  355,20  443.70  443.70  443,70 


W-4 J474.60  J509. 10  $509.10  $520,80  $544.50  $568.20  $591.90 

W-3 431.40  468.00  468.00  473.70  479.70  514.80  544.50 

W-2 377.70  408.60  408.60  420.30  443.70  468  00  485.70 

W-1 315.00  361.20  361.20  390.90  408.60  426.30  443,70 


"Pay  Grade 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


Over  12    Over  U    Over  16      Over  18    Over  20    Over  22    Over  26    Over  30 


"Pay  grade 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


Overs 


Over  10       Over  12       Over  14       Over  16 


0  101 $1,616.40  $1,616.40  $1,740,60  $1,740,60  $1,865.10 

09 1.432,50  1.432.50  1,491,90  1,491.90  1.616,40 

0  8 1.367,70  1,367,70  1,432,50  1.432.50  1.491.90 

0-7 1.119.30  1.184.10  1.184.10  1.243.50  1.367,70 

0-6 870.30  870,30  870,30  900.00  1,041.90 

0-5 746.10  769.50  810.60  864,60  929.40 

0-4 692.70  739.80  781.20  816.90  852,60 

0-3! 668,70  704.70  739,80  757.80  757,80 

0-2' 562.20  562.20  562.20  562,20  562.20 

0-12 443.70  443.70  443.70  443.70  443.70 


W-* $633.60  $663.00  $686.70  $704,70  $728.10  $752.10  $810.60  $810,60 

W-3 562,20  580.20  597.60  615.90  639.60  663.00  686.70  686.70 

W-2 503,10  520.80  538.80  556.20  573.90  597.60  597.60  597.60 

W-1 462.00  479,70  497.40  514.80  532.80  532.80  532.80  532,80 


"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


'Pay  grade 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 
Over  18       Over  20       Over  22       Over  26       Over  30 


0-101 $1,865,10  $1,989,30  $1,989.30  $2,113,80  $2,113,80 

0-9 1.616.40  1.740.60  1.740.60  1.865.10  1,865,10 

0-t 1,557.00  1.616.40  1.681,50  1,681,50  1.681,50 

0-7 1.462,20  1.462.20  1,462,20  1.462,20  1,462,20 

0-6 1,095.30  1,119.30  1,184.10  1.284,60  1,284,60 

05 982.80  1.012,20  1.047.90  1.047.90  1,047.90 

0-4 876.30  876.30  876,30  876,30  876.30 

0-3' 757.80  757,80  757,80  757.80  757,80 

0-2= 562,20  562.20  562.20  562,20  562,20 

OK 443,70  443,70  443.70  443.70  443.70 


"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS"  ACTIVE 
SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBERS 

"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

Over  4      Over  6      Over  8     Over  10    Over  12    Over  14 

0-3... 
02  ... 
0-1... . 

$615.90    $645.30    $668.70    $704.70    $739.80    $769.50 

550.50      562.20      580.20      610.20      633.60      651.30 

443.70      473.70      491.40      509.10      526.80      550.50 

"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

Over  16    Over  18    Over  20    Over  22    Over  26    Over  30 

0-3.... 
0-2.... 
0-1... 

$769.50    $769,50    $769,50    $769.50    $769.50    $769.50 

651,30      651.30      651,30      651.30      651.30      651,30 

550.50      550.50      550.50      550,50      550.50      550.50 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Overs 

Over  8 

Over  10 

E-9» 

$539,10 

E-8 

$452.  40 

465.00 

E-7 

$284,40 

$340.80 

$353.40 

$366.00 

$378,  30 

390.  30 

402,60 

E-6 

245,10 

297.60 

309.90 

322.50 

335. 10 

347.10 

359. 70 

E-5 

211,50 

250. 70 

273,00 

285,00 

303.90 

316.20 

328,  SO 

E-4 

177. 90 

223. 20 

235.  50 

254. 10 

266.70 

266.70 

266,  70 

E-3 

128.  70 

179.70 

192.30 

204  60 

204.60 

204.60 

204.60 

E-2 

106.20 

148.80 

148,08 

148.80 

148.80 

148.80 

148.80 

E-1 

102.30 

136. 20 

136.20 

136.20 

136,20 

136.20 

136,  20 

E-1  (under  4  months)... 

95.70 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

"Pay  grade 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

E-9> 

$551.40 

$564.30 

$576.60 

$589.20 

$601.20 

$632, 70 

$694.20 

$694,20 

E-« 

477.30 

489.90 

502.20 

514.50 

527,10 

558. 30 

620. 10 

620.10 

E-7 

415.50 

434. 10 

446. 40 

458,  70 

465,00 

496.20 

558.  30 

558.30 

E-6 

378,30 

390. 30 

402.  60 

409,20 

409.20 

409.20 

409,20 

409,20 

E-5 

340,80 

347.10 

347.10 

347,  iO 

347,10 

347.10 

347. 10 

347, 10 

E-4 

266,70 

366.70 

266.70 

266,70 

266,70 

266.70 

266  70 

266.70 

E-3 

204,60 
148,80 

204.60 
148.80 

204.60 
148.80 

204,60 
148,80 

204.60 

148.80 

204.60 
148.80 

204  60 

148.80 

204  60 

E-2 

148.80 

E-1 

136,20 

136.20 

136,20 

136,20 

136.20 

136.20 

136,20 

136.20 

"1  While  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Cfiiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Chief  o'  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Dasic  pay 
for  this  grade  is  $2,332,20  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 
ol  this  title. 

'"■  Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  years'  active 
service  as  enlisted  memt>ers. 

■■'While  serving  as  Sergeant  Major  ot  the  Army,  Senior  Enlisted  Adviser  of  tlie  Navy.  Chief 
Master  Sergeant  oi  the  Air  Force  ,or  Sergeant  Major  ot  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this  grade 
is  $844.20  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  ol  this  title  " 


(2)  Chapter  5  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  By  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"§311,  Sj>eclal  pay:  continuation  pay  for 
physicians  and  dentists  who  ex- 
tend their  service  on  active  duty 

"(a)  Under  regrulatlons  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  In 
the  Medical  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
who  Is  designated  as  a  medical  officer  or 
dental  officer,  or  a  medical  or  dental  officer  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  who — 

"(1)  i.s  serving  on  active  duty  In  a  criti- 
cal   specialty   designated    by    the    Secretary; 

"(2)  has  completed  any  other  definitive 
active  duty  obligation  that  he  has  under 
iaw  or  regulation;  and 

"(3)  executes  a  ■written  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  at  least  one  addi- 
tional year; 


may  be  paid  not  more  than  four  months 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  applicable  to  him  when 
he  executes  that  agreement  for  each  addi- 
tional year  that  he  agrees  to  remain  on  ac- 
tive duty.  Pay  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  in  equal  yearly  installments  in  each 
additional  year  covered  by  an  agreement  to 
remain  on  active  duty.  However,  In  meritori- 
ous cases,  the  pay  may  be  paid  in  fewer 
Installments  if  the  Secretary  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  officer. 

"(b)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which 
he  was  paid  under  this  section  shall  refund 
that  percentage  of  the  payment  that  the  un- 
ser\'ed  part  of  the  period  is  of  the  total 
period  for  which  the  payment  was  made." 

iB)  By  inserting  the  following  item  in  the 
analysis: 

"311.  Special  pay:  continuation  pay  for  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  who  extend  their  serv- 
ice on  active  dutv." 


1 3)  Section  403(f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"If)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
without  dependents  who  is  in  pay  grade  E— 4 
I  four  or  more  years'  service ) ,  or  above.  Is 
entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
while  he  is  In  a  travel  or  leave  status  be- 
tween permanent  duty  stations.  Including 
time  granted  as  delay  en  route  or  proceed 
time,  when  he  is  not  assigned  to  quarters  of 
the  United  States." 

(4)  Section  407(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(a I  Except  as  provided  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  ser^vlce — 

"(1)  whose  dependents  make  an  author- 
ized move  in  connection  with  his  change  of 
permanent  station; 

"(21  whose  dependents  are  covered  by  sec- 
tion 405a(a)  of  this  title:  or 
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"(3)  without  dependents,  who  Is  trans- 
ferred to  a  permanent  station  where  he  is 
not  assigned  to  quarters  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

is  entitled  to  a  dislocation  allowance  equal 
to  his  basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  one 
month  as  provided  for  a  member  of  his  pay 
grade  and  dependency  status  In  section  403 

of  this  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec-  .  __ ^_ 

tlon.  a  member  whose  dependents  may  not  any  Increase  In  that"  pay  to  reflect' changes 
make  an  authorized  move  in  connection  with  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index"  after  "that 
a  change  of  permanent  station  Is  considered     pay"  and  before  the  period 

*  ?Er2"J"T^?i't\n^^rf,^H^«.'  .      r.  '"*    Notwithstanding  section    1401a(d)    of 

«r^onH  H  '^',^"^  ^°'  U°*^'>  states  code.  Is  title  10.  United  States  Code,  a  person  who  is 

^n^ft«rT''«H        ,..,       .  a  member  or  former  member  Of  an  armed 

unit^^r«f  c  V^      ?    °''  ^^l^t  °^  ""^  ^'^^  ^°^^^  °°  "-^^  <l*t«  °'  enactment  of  this  Act 

7.^  .!f..         *^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^""^^  to  read  as  and  who  became,  or  hereafter  becomes,  en- 


of  basic  pay  under  which  his  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  was  computed  when  he  entered 
on  active  duty;  and 

■(2)  Increased  by  any  applicable  adjust- 
ments in  that  pay  under  section  1401a  of  this 
title  after  he  initially  became  entitled  to 
that  pay." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1436(a)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "but  without  regard  to 


years'  or  less  service)  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following  new  table; 


Without 

1  de- 

2 de-     3  or  more 

"  'Pay  grade 

dt 

pend- 

pend-   depeid- 

pend- 

ent 

ent;         ents 

ents 

E-4  (4  years  or  less 

service) 

J60.00 

$90,  60 

WO.  60  J105  00 

E-3 

60.  00 

60.00 

90  60    105.00 

E-Z 

60.00 

60  00 

90.60    105.00 

E-1.... 

60.00 

60.00 

90.60    105  OO'". 

Sec.  5(a)  Section  511  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  OS  amended  (66  Stat. 
80;   70  Stat.  114),  is  amended  by  adding  the 
..,„,   .^   ,  ,^        .  titled    to   retired   pay  or   retainer   pay   alter     following  new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof: 

hv  w    .^         nf '^'P'^^^^'^^^P'"''"^^^     November  30,  1966,  but  before  the  effective "  ■" 

bv   law,  the_  retired  pay  cr  retainer  pay  of  a     date  of  the  next  Increase  after  July  1.  1966 


follows : 


member  or  former  member  of  an  armed  force 
may  not  be  recomputed  to  reflect  any  in- 
crease In  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces.  In  this  section.  'Index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  fall  items. 
United  States  city  average)  pubUshed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
termine monthly  the  percent  by  which  the 
index  has  Increased  over  that  used  as  the 
basis  I  base  index)  for  the  most  recent  ad- 
justment of  retired  ;jay  and  retainer  pay 
under  this  subsection.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that,  for  three  consecutive  months, 
the  amount  of  the  increase  is  at  least  3  per- 
cent over  the  base  index,  the  retired  pay 
and  retainer  pay  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  became 
entitled  to  that  pay  before  the  first  day  of 
the  third  calendar  month  beginning  after 
the  end  of  those  three  months  shall,  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (o.  be  increased, 
effective  on  that  day.  by  the  highest  percent 
of  Increase  In  the  Index  during  those  months, 
adjixsted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1 
percent. 

"(c)   Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  If  a 
member    or    former    member    of    an    armed 


In  the  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  prercrlbed 
by  section  203  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 
is  entitled  to  have  his  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  Increased  by  3.7  percent,  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  his  entitlement  to  that  pay. 

Sec.  3.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  1401  is  amended  by  adding  to 
footnote  4  of  the  table  therein  a  sentence  to 


'Any  officer  who  was  retired  for  age  or  length 
of  service  under  laws  in  effect  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1949.  and  who  was  entitled,  under  those 
laws,  to  count  Inactive  service  In  the  com- 
putation of  his  retired  or  retirement  pay 
shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  count  such  In- 
active service  in  the  computation  of  his  re- 
tired or  retirement  pay  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  he  had  been  retired  after  October  1, 
1949,  but  prior  to  June  1,  1958.  However,  the 
preceding    sentence    does    not    apply    to   an 


paragraph  4  of  section  15  of  the  Pay  Read- 
justment Act  of  1942  (ch  413.  56  Stat.  368) 
or  under  the  third  proviso  of  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1935  (ch.  422,  49  Stat.  507),  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13. 
1940   (Ch.  344.  54  Stat.  380)." 

(b)   To  accrue  rights,  under  this  section,  a 


force  becomes  entitled  to  retired  t>av  or  re-     ot^^^^'se  entitled  to  higher  pay.  Is  entitled 


read  as  follows:  "For  an  enlisted  person  who     officer  whose  retired  pay  is  computed  under 

has  served  as  sergeant  major  of  the  Army,  " 

senior   enlisted    advisor   of   the   Navy,    chief 

master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  sergeant 

major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  compute  at  the 

highest  rate  of  basic  pay  applicable  to  him 

while  he  so  served.  If  that  rate  Is  higher  than 

the  rate  authorized  by  the  table  " 

(2)  Section  3991  Is  amended  by  amendlnK  Person  who  Is  entitled  to  retired  pay  on  the 
footnote  3  of  the  table  therein  to  read  """'"''■■'  "•""  -^^  "^"'  "-"  '""''  "'"  °"  """"- 
as  follows:  "' Compute  at  rates  applicable 
on  date  of  retirement,  or  If  the  member 
has  served  as  sergeant  major  of  the  Army, 
compute  at  the  highest  basic  pay  applicable 
to  him  while  he  so  served.  If  such  basic 
pay  is  greater." 

(3)  Clause     (2)     of    section     6326(c)     Is 
amended    to    read    as    follows:    "(2)    unless 


talner  pay  based  on  rates  of  monthly  basic 
pay  prescribed  by  section  203  of  title  37  that 
became  effective  after  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  the  base  index,  his  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  shall  be  Increased  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  next  adjustment  of  retired 
pay  and  retainer  pay  under  subsection  ib) 
only  by  the  percent  i  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent)  that  the  new  base 
index  exceeds  the  Index  for  the  calendar 
month  Immediately  before  that  in  which  the 
rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  on  which  his 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pav  Is  based  became 
effective 

"(d)  If  a  member  or  former  member  of  an 
armed  force  becomes  entitled  to  retired  pay 
or  retainer  pay  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
ot  an  adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  retainer 
pay  under  subsection  ib)  but  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  next  Increase  in  the 
rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  prescribed  by 
section  203  of  title  37.  his  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  shall  be  Increased,  effective  on 


to  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  of 
the  basic  pay  of  the  pay  grade  In  which 
he  was  serving  on  the  day  before  retirement, 
or  if  he  has  served  as  senior  enlisted  ad- 
visor of  the  Navy  or  as  sergeant  major  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  of  the 
highest  basic  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled 
while  so  serving.  If  that  rate  is  higher." 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6330(c) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  member 
who  Is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  under  this 
section  Is  entitled  when  not  on  active  duty. 
to  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  2'/i  percent 
of  the  basic  pay  that  he  received  at  the  time 
of  transfer  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  active  service  In  the  armed  forces, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  member  who 
has  served  as  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 
Navy  or  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
retainer  pay  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  basic  pay  to  which   he  was 


the  date  he  becomes  entitled  to  that  pay,     f^^'.'^t*^  while  so  serving,  if  that  basic  pay 
by  the  percent  (adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-     '"'-'"'-—"•        ---  - 
tenth  of  1  percent)   that  the  base  Index  ex- 
ceeds the  Index  for  the  calendar  month  im- 
mediately before  that  In  which  the  rates  of 
monthly  basic  pay  on  which  hla  retired  pay 
or  retainer  pay  Is  based  became  effective." 
(2)  Section  1402  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "Increased  by  any  ap- 
plicable adjustments  In  that  pay  under  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  this  title  after  he  Initially  be- 
came entitled  to  that  pay,"  after  "retired,"  in 
subsection  (d);  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 
"(e)    Notwithstanding    subsection    (a),    a 

member    covered    by    that   subsection    may 


Is  higher  than  the  basic  pay  received  at  the 
thne  of  transfer." 

(5)  Section  8991  Is  amended  by  amending 
footnote  3  of  the  table  therein  to  read  as 
follows:  "'Compute  at  rates  applicable  on 
date  of  retirement,  or  If  the  member  has 
served  as  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air 
Force,  compute  at  the  highest  basic  pay  ap- 
plicable to  him  while  he  so  served,  If  such 
basic  pay  Is  greater." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2203)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act,  sec- 
tion 403(a)   of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 


elect,  upon  his  release  from  active  duty,  to  Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 

have  his  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay—  table  which  prescribes  monthly  basic  allow- 

"(1)   computed  according  to  the  formula  ances  for  quarters  for  enlisted  members  In 

»et  forth  In  subsection  (a)  but  usmg  the  rate  pay   grades   E-1,    E-2,    E-3     and    E-4    (four 


effective  date  of  this  Act  must  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned 

Sec  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  member  of  an  armed  force  who 
la  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  under  any 
of  the  following  provisions  of  law  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1967.  shall  continue  to  receive  the 
pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled on  that  day  plus  an  Incre.ase  of  4.5 
per  centum  in  the  total  of  his  pay  and 
allowances : 

( 1 )  The  Act  of  March  23.  1946,  chapter  112 
(60  Stat.  59). 

(2)  The  Act  of  June  26.  1948.  chapter  677 
(62  Stat.  1052) . 

(3)  The  Act  of  September  18,  1950,  chapter 
952  (64  Stat.  A224). 

Sec  7  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  Initially  becomes  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1967,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  that 
pay  computed  using  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
prescribed  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  becomes  effective  as  of 
October  1.  1967.  However,  a  member,  except  as 
provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act.  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  Increases  In  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances under  section  1  or  section  4  for  any 
period  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unles.'t  he  Is  on  active  duty  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  or  a  member 
of  a  Reserve  Component  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice who  is  In  a  drill  pay  status  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  Is  entitled  to  have  any 
compensation  to  which  he  has  become  en- 
titled under  section  206  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  after  September  30.  1967.  com- 
puted under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  prescribed 
by  section  1(1)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1968,  and 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  when- 
ever the  General  Schedule  of  compensation 
for  Federal  classified  employees  as  contained 
In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Is  adjusted  upwards,  the  President  shall  be 
required  to  concurrently  direct  and  place 
Into  effect  a  comparable  upward  adjustment 
in  the  monthly  basic  pay  authorized  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  by  section 
203(a)   of  title  37.  United  States  Code. 
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(b)  Adjustments  in  the  various  tables 
establishing  the  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  as 
authorized  by  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
made  In  such  manner  as  the  President  di- 
rects and  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
statute,  provided  that  such  adjustments 
shall: 

(1)  provide  personnel  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  an  overall  average  Increase  In 
regular  compensation  which  equates  to  that 
provided   General   Schedule   employees,   and 

(2)  carry  the  same  effective  date  as  that 
applying  to  the  compensation  adjustments 
provided  General  Schedule  employees. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "reg- 
ular compensation"  means  basic  pay,  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  allowances  (either  In 
cash  or  In  kind),  and  the  tax  advantage  on 
those  allowances 

Mr.  RIVERS  'during  the  reading.*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMPTTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pages  13  and  14.  delete  section  9  In  Its 
entirety  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•'Sec.  9.  (a)  Effective  January  1.  1968.  and 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  enacted 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
whenever  the  General  Schedule  of  compen- 
sation for  Federal  classified  employees  as  con- 
Ulned  In  section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  adjusted  upward,  there  shall  Im- 
mediately be  placed  into  effect  a  comparable 
upward  adjustment  In  the  monthly  basic  pay 
authorized  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices by  section  203(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code. 

■lb)  Adjustments  In  the  various  tables 
establishing  the  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay 
fCT  members  of  the  uniformed  services  as 
required  by  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  statute,  and  such 
adjustments  shall: 

ill  provide  all  personnel  of  the  uni- 
formed services  with  an  overall  average  In- 
cre:ise  In  regular  compensation  which  equates 
to  that  provided  General  Schedule  employ- 
ees, and 

"(2)  carry  the  same  effective  date  as  that 
applying  to  the  compen.satlon  adjustments 
provided  General  Schedule  employees. 

■■|C)  For  the  purposes  of  his  section,  'reg- 
ular compensation'  means  basic  pay,  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  allowances  (either  In 
cash  or  In  kind),  and  the  tax  advantage  on 
those  allowances." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

.AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     RIVXRS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rivers:  On 
page  3,  line  8.  after  the  word  "Medical"  In- 
sert the  words  'or  dental". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolma  I  Mr.  Rivers]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  a  ques- 
tion. Do  I  understand  that  this  bill  adopts 
the  4.5-percent  increase  pro'vided  for 
class  act  employees  in  the  recently  ap- 
proved pay  lepislation? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  the  6  percent  for 
postal  employees? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  4.5  percent,  not  6 
percent? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  is  4.5  on  his  overall  pay,  which  actually 
is  5.6  percent  of  his  base  pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  oppose  this  bill 
for  the  reasons  I  have  previously  stated. 
I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  two  auto- 
matic increases  that  are  provided  in  this 
bill,  just  as  I  was  opposed  to  the  two 
automatic  increases  provided  in  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  other  body  with 
respect  to  class  act  and  postal  employees. 
I  cannot  support  a  pay  bill  that  places  a 
huge  moi-tgage  on  the  unknown  economic 
future  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  this  Congress  would  come 
to  its  senses  in  the  matter  of  spending. 
I  warn  that  this  will  be  another  contri- 
bution to  Inflation.  There  are  89  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  took  this  Into 
consideration  in  their  votes  against  the 
civilian  pay  increase  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sacred  sacrifices  of 
the  honored  dead  are  used  here  as  the 
reason  for  this  legislation.  It  might  be 
well  to  note  that  some  14.000  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  made  the  service 
a  "Ufelong"  career — only  because  their 
lives  ended  there  in  the  service  of  our 
country. 

To  these  men,  and  to  those  who  at 
this  hour  give  their  lives  In  war,  a  pay 
raise  is  of  little  consequence. 

So  let  us  reason  this  issue  here  today 
in  terms  of  the  living,  for  all  of  them  and 
all  of  us  share  in  the  fiscal  realities  and 
future  of  this  deeply  indebted  Nation. 

It  would  be  grotesque  gratitude  to  pay 
our  debt  to  our  fighting  men  by  pro-viding 
that  for  those  who  return  it  will  be  to  a 
land  of  galloping  infiation. 

There  Is  no  reason,  in  poetrj'  or  prose, 
that  will  excuse  abandoning  our  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities to  emotionalism. 

I  say  once  again,  and  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  the  height  of  financial  irrespon- 
sibility to  provide  an  immediate  pay  raise 
for  civilian  Federal  employees  and  the 
military,  and  then,  without  regard  to 
economic  and  fiscal  conditions,  provide 
for  two  additional  and  automatic  in- 
creases in  the  next  2  years. 

Congress  will  meet  next  year  and  it  will 
meet  again  in  1969.  Let  us  then  determine 
whether  there  should  be  pay  increases 
for  the  Government's  civilian  employees 
and  its  military  forces. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERRED    BT     MR      SMrrH 
OF     IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SMtTH  of  Iowa: 
On  page  15,  after  line  6,  add  a  new  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  Section  410  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection. 

"(c)    Under  regulations   to  be  prescribed 


by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  (with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy),  a  member  of  an  armed 
force  who,  upon  completion  of  a  tour  of  duty 
In  an  area  described  In  section  310(a)(2)  of 
this  title,  is  authorized  to  use  leave  accrued 
to  him  under  section  701  of  title  10.  is  en- 
titled to  be  transported  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  to  his  home  of  record  for  the 
purposes  of  that  leave  and  thence  to  his 
assigned  duty  station.  However,  no  member 
Is  entitled  to  transportation  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  under  this  section  for 
travel  outside  the  United  States  unless  he  is 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  place  outside  the 
United  States  that  Is  selected  by  him  under 
this  section." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
first  I  want  to  commend  verj-  sincerely 
the  members  of  this  committee  and  espe- 
cially the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  because  they  have  been 
stalwarts  on  behalf  of  the  servicemen  of 
this  country. 

When  I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject matter,  the  chairman  verj-  promptly 
was  sympathetic  and  referred  the  bill  to 
a  subcommittee  and  the  committee  spent 
some  time  on  it. 

I  also  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  IcHCRDl  has  worked  faithfully 
and  diligently  on  this  but  they  were  not 
able  to  properly  analyze  the  bill  and  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement  for  the  amendment 
before  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee.  But  I 
think  the  subject  covered  by  my  amend- 
ment is  something  that  needs  to  be  taken 
to  conference  and  I  believe  it  Is  some- 
thing very  worthwhile  and  very  merito- 
rious. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  clear 
on  its  face.  The  amendment  would,  un- 
der regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  provide  service  per- 
sonnel returning  to  the  United  States 
upon  completion  of  a  tour  of  duty  in  an 
area  in  which  they  were  entitled  to  the 
receipt  of  hostile-fire  pay,  the  right  to 
receive  transportation  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  to  their  home  and 
thence  to  their  new  duty  station. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  service  personnel  returning 
from  Vietnam  who  are  scheduled  for  im- 
mediate separation  from  active  duty,  be- 
cause such  personnel  are  already  entitled 
to  transportation  to  their  home  upon 
separation  from  active  service. 

Service  personnel  returning  from  Viet- 
nam all  wish  to  go  home  to  see  their 
families.  Personnel  being  separated  from 
service  have  this  entitlement,  whereas 
service  personnel  scheduled  to  continue 
in  an  active-duty  status  do  not  receive 
Government  transportation  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  visit  their  families. 

The  amendment  would  authorize 
transportation  for  an  estimated  400.000 
ser\-ice  personnel  per  year,  at  an  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $40  million. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  nearly 
enough  for  the  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  Americans  who  are  in  Vietnam.  When 
only  one  out  of  400  is  in  Vietnam,  surely 
the  other  3.99  can  at  least  provide  them 
with  their  transportation  to  their  home 
after  they  return.  I  especially  have  in 
mind  thos3  in  the  lower  ranks  who  simply 
are  unable  to  save  any  money  on  the  low 
salaries  that  they  receive,  Those  In  the 
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lower  grades  also  are  denied  transporta- 
tion funds  for  their  families  when  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  Air  Force  regu- 
lations provide  as  follows: 

Personnel  of  all  the  uniformed  services  in 
pay  grade  B-4  (AIC)  with  less  than  four 
years'  service  and  lower  pay  grades  are  not 
entitled  to  transportation  of  dependents  at 
Government  expense.  The  reason  for  deny- 
ing transportation  of  dependents  and  house- 
hold goods  of  these  members  is  the  limited 
amount  of  money  made  available  by  Congress. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  shortage 
of  money,  the  attitude  is,  take  it  off  of 
the  lower  grades. 

The  only  way  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
services  will  use  some  of  their  funds  to 
help  provide  transportation  for  the  one 
out  of  400  of  us  in  Vietnam  is  to  provide 
it  in  this  bill.  We  provide  a  trip  home 
each  year  for  the  members  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  for  the  Job  Corps  members; 
surely  we  can  do  the  same  thing  for  those 
returning  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  To  begin  with,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  going  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  understand  that  these  men  who  come 
from  a  hostile-fire  area  who  are  not 
being  separated,  have  to  pay  for  the  trip 
back  home  before  they  are  assigned  to 
the  next  tour  of  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment  and  to  try  to  work  out 
something  in  conference. 

I  understand  the  intendment  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  wants  to 
work  with  him.  But  as  I  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support  very  much. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemian. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  never  saw  this 
amendment  until  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Therefore,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  It.  I  do  not  know  who  would 
be  eligible  nor  what  the  leave  status 
would  have  to  be  or  how  much  trans- 
portation would  be  provided. 

Did  I  understand,  from  hearing  the 
amendment  read,  that  the  amendment 
would  only  have  application  to  payment 
of  transportation  to  the  veteran's  home? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  true.  That 
change  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
change. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
indicated,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  amendment.  Certainly,  anyone 
who  1^  exposed  to  hostile  fire  should  be 
entltle'd  to  have  his  transportation  to  his 
home  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  accepting 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  study  it  and  analyze  it  before  we 
go  to  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement  and  urge  support 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  l  Mr.  Smith  ] . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  13510)  to  in- 
crease the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  952, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  t;me. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  386,  nays  2,  not  voting  44,  as 
follows ; 

[Roll  No.  345] 
YEAS— 386 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulsltl 

Duncan 

Dw>er 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 


Abbltt 

.^bernethy 

.^dalr 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  CalU. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 


Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feigban 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Galifianakls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hauley 


Edwards,  Calif.  Hansen,  Idaho 
Edwards,  La.       Hansen,  Wash. 


Hardy 

Mills 

SatterHeld 

Harrison 

Mlnish 

Saylor 

Harsha 

Mink 

Schadeberg 
Scherle 

Harvey 

Mlnshall 

Hathaway 

Mlze 

Scheuer 

Hays 

Monagan 

Schneebell 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Montgomery 

Schwelker 

Heckler,  Mass.    Moore 

Schwengel 

Helstoskl 

Moorhead 

Scott 

Henderson 

Morgan 

Selden 

Hicks 

Morns,  N.  Me 

X.  Shlplev 

Holland 

Mosher 

Shrlver 

Horton 

Moss 

Slkes 

Hosmer 

Multer 

SIsk 

Howard 

Murphy,  ni. 

Skubltz 

Hull 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Slack 

Hungate 

Myers 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hunt 

Natcher 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hutchinson 

Nedzl 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Ichord 

Nelsen 

Smith.  Okla. 

Irwin 

Nichols 

Snyder 

Jacobs 

Nix 

Springer 

Jarman 

OHara,  111. 

Stafford 

Joelson 

O'Konskl 

Staggers 

Johnson,  Calif.  Olscn 

Stanton 

Johnson,  Pa. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Steed 

Jonas 

ONelll,  Mass 

Ste:ger,  Ariz. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ottlnger 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stephens 

Karsten 

Patman 

Stratton 

Karth 

Patten 

Stubblefleld 

Kastenmeler 

Pelly 

Sullivan 

Kazen 

Pepper 

Taft 

Kee 

Perkins 

Talcott 

Keith 

Pettis 

Taylor 

Kelly 

Phllbln 

Teague.  Calif. 

King.  Calif. 

Pickle 

Teague.  Tex. 

King,  N.Y. 

Pike 

Thompson.  Ga 

Klrwan 

Plrnle 

Thom.son.  Wis. 

Kleppe 

Poage 

Tlernan 

Kluczynskl 

Poff 

Tuck 

Kornegay 

Pool 

Tunney 

Kupferman 

Price,  ni. 

Udall 

Kuykendall 

Price,  Tex 

UUman 

Kyros 

Pryor 

Van  Deerlln 

Laird 

Puclnskl 

Vander  Jagt 

Landrum 

Purcell 

Vanlk 

Langen 

Qule 

Vlgorlto 

Latta 

QulUen 

Waggonner 

Leggett 

Rallsback 

Waldle 

Lennon 

Randall 

Walker 

Lloyd 

Rees 

Wampler 

Long,  Md 

Held.  ni. 

Watkins 

Lukens 

Reld.  N  Y 

Watson 

McCarthv 

Relfel 

Watts 

McClory 

Relnecke 

Whaleii 

McClure 

Resnlck 

Whallev 

McCulloch 

Reuss 

White 

McDade 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Whltener 

McDonald. 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Whltten 

Mich. 

Rivers 

Wldnall 

McEwen 

Roberts 

Wiggins 

McMillan 

Roblson 

Williams.  Pa. 

Macdonald, 

Rod  1  no 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mass. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Wilson, 

MacGregor 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Charles  H. 

Machen 

Ronan 

Winn 

Mahon 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wolff 

MalUlard 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wyatt 

Marsh 

Rosenthal 

Wydler 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Wylle 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Roth 

Wyman 

Matsunaga 

Roudebush 

Yates 

May 

Roush 

Young 

Mayne 

Roybal 

Zablockl 

Meeds 

Rumsfeld 

Zlon 

MesklU 

Ryan 

Zwach 

Michel 

St  Germain 

Miller,  Ohio 

Sandman 
NAYS— 2 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gross 

Nar  VOTTNO— 44 

Ash  more 

Puqua 

Morton 

Asplnall 

Hanna 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Bell 

Hawkins 

Pollock 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Rarlck 

Broomfteld 

Herlong 

Rlegle 

Brown.  Calif. 

HoUfleld 

Ruppe 

Cohelan 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.Onge 

Gorman 

Kyi 

Stuckey 

Dawson 

Lipscomb 

Tenzer 

Dickinson 

Long.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlggs 

McFall 

Utt 

Everett 

Madden 

Williams,  Miss. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Martin 

Willis 

Fisher 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wright 

Fountain 

Morse,  Mass. 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 
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Mr.  Lipscomb  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr  Utt. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Dickinson 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Her- 
long. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Miner  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
not  present  in  the  House  when  my  name 
was  called.  I  therefore  cannot  qualify. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  888. 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888  ' , 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Kirwan,  Whitten,  Rooney  of 
New  York,  Boland,  Natcher,  Bow,  Jonas, 
and  Laird. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE FOR  1968— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  FLOOD  submitted  the  following 

conference  report  and  statement  on  the 

bill  (H.R.  10196)  making  appropriations 

for    the    Departments    of    Labor    and 

CXIII 1904— Part  22 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968: 

CONFEEENCE  REPOHT    (H.   REPT,   NO.   831) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
101961  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes."  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3.  5,  7,  9.  11,  12,  17,  19,  20, 
21.  22,  23,  24.  25,  28,  37,  38.  39,  40,  41,  42.  43, 
44.  47.  48.  49.  50,  51,  59,  60,  67.  68.  and  71. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2.  4.  15.  16.  26.  53.  62,  63,  65,  66,  70, 
and  72.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  lo  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,677,907,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$82,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$79,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
iUnendment  insert; 

"Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation for  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  schools  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  legislation  for  this  purpose  en- 
acted after  June  30.  1967". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntmibered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$63,937,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$164,663,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "including  $35,000,000  for 
dental  facilities  as  authorized  by  subsections 
(2)  and  (3)  of  said  section";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$27,942,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$41, 750.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$54,234,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$63,230,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  niunbered  45 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$58,814,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$53,900,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$100,168,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

-Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$19,912,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68;  Thht  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  els  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  18.  35, 
52,  55,  56,  61,  64    and  69 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Wn-LWM  H.  Natcher, 

Neal  Smith, 

W.  R.  Hitll,  Jr., 

Bob  Casey 

George  Mahon. 

Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Garner  E,  Shr^-er, 

Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lister  Hill, 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

Warren  G.  Ma^nuson, 

John  Stennis, 

Alan  Bible. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Norris  Cotton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  further  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  10196)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

TITLE  I DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR 

Manpower  administration 
Amendment  No  1.  Appropriates  »385. 497.- 
000  for  "Manpower  development  and  train- 
ing activities."  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $394,997,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees. In  agreeing  to  the  lower  figure,  to  ban 
the  use  of  this  appropriation  for  the  train- 
ing of  prison  Inmates.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  health  services  for  trainees  under 
section  202(lii  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1932.  as  amended,  should 
be  furnished  under  the  regular  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation appropriations  should  be  used  for 
providing  these  services  to  all  MDT  Trainees. 
This  Is  the  most  efficient  way  of  providing 
for  the  whole  group  including  those  who 
would  othenv-lse  qualify  for  VR  services. 

Wage  and  labor  standards 
Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3:  Appropriate 
•4,429.000  for  "Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
salaries  and  expenses."  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $4,467,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  and  provide  that  $500,000  of  the 
appropriation  be  for  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $462,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

TITU!    n DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION, 

AND   WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Amendment  No,  4:  Appropriates  $66,000,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $66,225,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate pertaining  to  the  location  of  a  laboratory 

Office  of  Education 
Amendment*  Nos.  6,  7.  8,  9,  and  10:  Appro- 
priate $1,677,907,000  for  "Elementary  and 
secondary  educational  activities"  instead  of 
$1,645,707,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,696,707,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  pro- 
vide that  $308,750,000  of  the  appropriation  be 
for  supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$213,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  pro- 
vide that  $82,200,000  of  the  appropriation  be 
for  grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit 
private  schools  for  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling under  title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Instead  of  $50,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $96,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate;  provide  that  allot- 
ments under  sections  302(a)  and  305  for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  shall  be 
made  on  the  baals  of  $79,200,000  for  grants 
to  States  Instead  of  $47,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $88,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  and  strike  language  prop>osed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  11.  12,  and  13:  Appro- 
priate $439,137,000  for  "School  assistance  in 
federally  siffected  areas"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $473,937,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  provide  that  $416,200,000  of  the 
appropriation  shall  be  for  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  maintenance  and 


proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $450,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  insert  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  with  a  tech- 
nical amendment  which  will  exempt  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  from  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $13,500,- 
000  for  the  Teacher  Corps  Instead  of  $18,- 
100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  15  and  16:  Appropriate 


over  $5,000,000  was  earmarked  is  so  closelv 
related  to  activities  financed  under  "Regional 
medical  programs"  that  they  would  more 
properly  be  administered  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  under  that  appropriation 
With  this  In  mind,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  agreed  to  $4,500,000  of  the 
Senate  Increase  for  "Regional  medical  pro- 
grams". It  will  be  expected  that  the  activi- 
ties for  which  the  Senate  Increase  for  "Chron- 
ic diseases '  was  earmarked  be  performed 
under  the  appropriation  "Regional  medical 


$156,500,000   for   "Libraries   and   community     programs"    to    the   maximum 


services"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $153,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
provide  that  $5,000,000  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  for  transfer  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  the  acquisition  and  cataloging  of 
library  materials  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $53,400,- 
000  for  "Educational  Improvement  for  the 
handicapped"  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $58,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  funds  made  available  in  the  1967 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  training  programf 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  June  30 
1968. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Authorizes  $100,000,- 
000  for  "Participation  sales  authorizations" 
and  appropriates  $925,000  for  "Payment  of 
participation  sales  Insufficiencies"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Amendments  Nos.  20  through  26:  Appro- 
priate $311,550,000  for  "Grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  facilities"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $312,550,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate:  delete  the  earmarking 
of  $1,000,000  for  State  planning  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  provide  that  $3,860,000  of  the  ap- 
propriation is  for  grants  with  respect  to 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities  under 
section  12  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$4,850,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  planning  for  a 
research  and  training  center  In  the  Chicago 
area  should  not  be  delayed  and  will  expect 
that  not  to  exceed  $200,000  of  these  funds 
be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  27 :  Appropriates  $63,937,- 
000  for  "Research  and  training"  instead  of 
$62,440,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$65,484,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $5,319.- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $6,469,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Public  Health  Service 

Amendment  No.  29;  Appropriates  $164.- 
663.000  for  "Health  manpower  education  and 
utilization"  Instead  of  $164,163,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $164,913,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Provides  that  $35,- 
000,000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Construc- 
tion of  health  educational  facilities"  shall 
be  for  construction  and  modernization  of 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of  dentists 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Appropriates  $27,942,- 
000  for  "Chronic  diseases"  instead  of  $27,- 
504,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $32,- 
692,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In  gen- 
eral,   the   conferees   are   agreed   on   the 


de 

operation   of   schools   as   authoriz«l    hv  thP     ^""^^'^^J  °^  the  purposes  of  the  Senate  In-  .c^<.,o  »v»uauie  unui  june  3U,  itfOtf,  insLeaa 

ac7  of  Sentem^er  30   Tqso    «f ^r^nnL  ",^T^  ""'  "^  ^^°  *«'****  ^^**  "  ^'^e  part  of  $49,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 

act  or  September  30.    1950.   as  amended,  as     of  the  activities  for  which  the  Increase  of  $59,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 


extent  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $41,750  - 
000  for  "Urban  and  Industrial  health"  in- 
stead of  $41,594,000  as  proposed  bv  the  House 
and  $42,194,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
The  increase  of  $156,000  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  Is  earmarked  for  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  Center. 

Amendments  Nos.  33  and  34;  Appropriate 
$54,234,000  for  "Community  health  services  ' 
Instead  of  $51,234,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $61,234,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  provide  that  $18  000,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  grants 
for  facilities  pursuant  to  part  C  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  In- 
stead of  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides language  authorizing  transfers  of  funds 
to  the  appropriation  "Community  health 
services"  from  the  appropriation  "Communi- 
ty mental  health  resource  support"  pursuant 
to  section  202(c)  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $63,230- 
000  for  "Hospitals  and  medical  care"  instead 
of  $62,830,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$63,633,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $183.- 
356.000  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $192,356,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $167.- 
954.000  for  the  National  Heart  Institute  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $177,954,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  39:  Appropriates  $30,307.- 
000  for  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $32,307,000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  40:  Appropriates  $143,- 
954.000  for  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $147,204,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  $128,- 
633.000  for  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $135,633,000  as  pro- 
posed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $94,422.- 
000  for  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $98,922,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $160- 
284.000  for  the  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $164,284,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No,  44:  Appropriates  $68,621,- 
000  for  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  as  proposed  bv  the 
House  Instead  of  $74,621,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  45  and  46:  Appropriate 
$58,814,000  for  "Regional  medical  programs" 
instead  of  $54,314,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $64,314,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  provide  that  $63,900,000  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30.  1969.  Instead 
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Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $17,289.- 
QOO  lor  "EnvlronmentEil  health  sciences"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $20,615,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $81,141,- 
OOO  for  "General  research  and  services.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health."  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $84,641,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  $35,000,- 
(KX)  for  "Grants  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
.Mtead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No,  50:  Provides  for  the  trans- 
fer to  "General  research  support  grants"  of 
$61,700,000  of  appropriations  available  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $75,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  51:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  the  John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Health  Sciences 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $725,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
proposes  language  to  make  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences  available  until  December  31.   1968 

Amendments  Nos.  53  and  54:  Update  cita- 
tion to  enabling  legislation  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  and  appropriate  $100,168,000  for 
"Community  mental  health  resource  sup- 
port" instead  of  $50,168,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $110,168,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  earmark  $45,000,000, 
Instead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  for  construction  to  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1969. 

Amendment  No  56:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  language  authorizing  transfers  of 
!u.ids  to  "Community  mental  health  re- 
source support"  from  "Community  health 
services'  pursuant  to  section  132(c)  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
.^ct. 

Amendments  Nos.  57  and  58:  Appropriate 
!19,912,000  for  National  Library  of  Medicine 
Instead  of  $18,662,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $21,162,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  provides  that  $5,250,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1969.  Instead  of  $4,000,000 
es  proposed  by  the  House  and  $6,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates  $10,715,- 
OOO  for  "Buildings  and  facilities"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $15,075,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Funds  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Health  Field  Station  were  not  agreed 
to.  However,  this  action  was  without  preju- 
dice to  the  project;  in  fact,  it  is  recognized 
as  a  No.  1  priority  Item  for  the  1969  budget, 
and.  If  firm  assurances  can  be  given  that  the 
architectural-engineering  plans  for  the  Gov- 
ernment facility  on  leased  land  will  be  fin- 
ished prior  to  June  1968,  the  conferees  are 
agreed  that  a  supplemental  request  for  1968 
will  be  given  favorable  consideration. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Restores  "Partlclpa- 
Mon  sales  authorization"  of  $15,000,000  and 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  "Payment  of 
^les  insufficiencies"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
*he  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 


vides technical  language  determined  to  be 
necessarj'  for  the  effective  use  of  the  revolv- 
ing funds  "Health  professions  education 
fund"  and  the  "Nurse  training  fund"  under 
which  student  loans  are  made. 

Welfare  administration 

Amendments  Nos.  62  and  63:  Appropriate 
$525,000  for  "Assistance  for  repatriated  U.S. 
nationals"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $432,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
strikes  language  proposed  by  the  House  and 
Inserts  similar  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  payments  to  States  under  cer- 
tain titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Administration  on  aging 
Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  $18,450,- 
000   for  "Coordination    and   development  of 
programs  for  the  aging"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Special  institutions 

Amendment  No.  66:  Corrects  printing 
error. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $2,878,- 
000  for  "Oallaudet  College,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses" as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$2,948,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $2,196.- 
000  for  "Gallaudet  College,  construction"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $2,312,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  69;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  vi'lll  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
appropriating  $7,139,000  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses  "  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $6,739,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
Including  language  providing  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  all  authorized  Federal  pro- 
grams that  have  to  do  with  educational 
activities  aimed  at  Improved  international 
understanding  and  cooperation,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  determining  the  extent  of  adjust- 
ment and  consolidation  of  these  programs 
that  is  desirable  in  order  that  their  objectives 
may  be  more  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
accomplished. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Appropriates  $2,209.- 
000  for  "Office  of  Field  Coordination,  salaries 
and  expenses."  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Appropriates  $15,700,- 
000  for  "Foreign  language  training  and  area 
programs"  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $16,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
deletes  authorization  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  Public  Law  89-698.  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966.  The  con- 
ferees win  expect  that  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  other  programs  provided  for  by 
this  appropriation  be  borne,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  by  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Office  of  Education." 

General  provisions 

There  has  been  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
that  the  variable  cost  sharing  required  of 
research  grantees  under  the  Department's 
application  of  section  203  might  result  in  the 
allocation  of  these  funds  on  some  standard 
other  than  the  competence  and  distinction 
of  the  research  scholar  or  scientist  concerned, 
and  the  adequacy  of  facilities  available  to 
him  and  his  coworkers  for  a  proposed  project, 
all  weighed  solely  in  relation  to  the  potential 
benefit  of  the  research  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations  have  been  assured  tliat  vari- 
able cost  sharing  has  not  resulted  in  any 
other  standard,  and  all  Information  on  the 
subject  available  to  the  committees  confirms 


these  assurances.  However,  there  is  a  poten- 
tial danger  that  the  conferees  caution  the 
Department  to  be  vigilant  In  avoiding. 

TITLE  VU U.S.   SOLDIERS'   HOME 

The  bill  as  It  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  provides  the  sum  of  $90,000  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  current  master  plan  of  the  U.S. 
Soldiers'  Home.  It  has  come  to  the  conferees' 
attention  that  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission's  "Proposed  Comprehensive  Plan 
for  the  National  Capital."  dated  February 
1967,  would  take  two  parcels  of  land  from  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home. 

It  Is  Che  view  of  the  conferees  that  no  land 
should  be  taken  from  the  Soldiers'  Home 
pending  completion  and  study  of  the  revision 
of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  master  plan  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bill. 

TITLE    IX GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  72;  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  in  lieu  of  similar  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House. 

Daniel   J.   Flood, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith, 
W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 
Bob  Casey, 
George  Mahon, 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Garner  E   Shrfver, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest granted  by  the  House  on  yesterday, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  'H.R.  10196)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  heu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today.) 

Mr.  FLOOD  '  during  the  reading ) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  "statement  of  the 
managers  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania';' 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  conference  report, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  advise  me  whether  or  not 
this  50-mile  rider,  the  so-called  Laird 
rider,  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
whereof  the  gentleman  speaks,  but  this  is 
a  conference  report,  and  that  was  not 
before  the  conference,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  was  amendment  No.  2  that  would  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  appropriation 
of  money  for  planning  funds.  Are  those 
appropriations  still  in  this  report? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Appropriatioris  for  what? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  For  planning  money  for 
laboratory  No.  2.  and  I  believe  that  was 
amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
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to  the  gentleman  from  Mar>'land.  we  are 
here  under  a  mandate  of  the  House.  We 
were  told  what  to  do  by  the  House  when 
this  bill  was  recommitted,  and  the  man- 
agers did  exactly  what  the  House  told  us 
to  do — no  more  and  no  less,  thank  God — 
to  insist  upon  its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendments  which  exceeded  the 
budget  requests  therefor.  There  were  13 
such  amendments.  The  problem  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  was  not  included 
among  the  sacred  13,  so  we  acted  as  the 
House  ordered  on  those  13  amendments. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  conference  report  that  the 
committee  has  submitted  will  have  funds 
provided  for  planning  laboratory  No.  2 
that  must  be  built  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  will  be  funds.  I 
should  not  go  on,  because  that  was  not 
subject  to  change  by  this  conference, 
but  I  want  to  be  gracious  and  courteous 
to  my  friend.  He  knows  that  is  a  rhetori- 
cal question,  and  he  has  the  answer  him- 
self. The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  not  certain  on  that.  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  will  be  in  the  Record. 
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and  the  gentleman  can  spend  the  rest 
of  the  evening  on  it. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  That  will  have  been 
acted  on  by  then. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct;  but  I  can 
do  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Hindsight  Is  better  than 
foresight. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  "Laird  rider."  Would  the 
gentleman  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  he  means? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  provision  in  this  bill  that  prohibits 
the  building  or  planning  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Labora- 
tory within  a  50-mile  radius  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again,  I  thought  perhaps  he  was 
alluding  to  the  Laird  proposal  which 
provides  $40  million  for  the  alleged  ex- 
termination of  rats. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  l  hour 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  this  to  be  a  monolog.  Of  course 
every  Member  of  the  House  is  quite  aware 
of  the  situation. 

Your  managers  have  been  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  conferees  from 
early  this  morning  until  about  2  hours 
ago.  We  were  there  under  your  guns 
You  told  us  what  to  do. 

I  am  very  proud  and  happy  to  report 
we  did  exactly  what  you  told  us  to  do. 
We  stood  by  our  guns. 

Believe  it  or  not,  on  a  bill  for  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  13 
amendments  you  sent  back  in  disagree- 
ment, the  Senate  receded  on  every  single 
one  of  the  13  amendments.  They  total 
over  $20  billion  below  what  was  in  the 
conference  report  that  was  recommitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  managers  would 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  now 
about  $170  million  under  the  budget. 

The  debate  took  place  when  we  were 
here  with  the  first  conference  report.  I 
see  no  particular  reason  for  me  to  gild 
the  lily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  sum- 
marizes the  action  on  this  bill  at  each 
stage,  as  well  as  the  1967  appropriation 
and  budget  request  for  1968,  with  per- 
tinent comparisons: 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  2D  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

|ln  thousands) 


Ist  confer-       Pending 
Appropna-       Budget,       House  act.     Senate  act,    ence  report,    conference 
tion,  1967  !96«  1968  1968        Oct.  3. 1967'        report 


Pending  conference  report  compared  wltt\- 


1967 


Budget 


House 


Senate 


1st 
conterenct 


Department  of  Labor                    $638, 220  ^652. 973       $635,024        $625,562        $625,524       $625,524 

Department  of  Healll),  Education  and  Welfare:  ~                       ~ 

omce  of  Education 3.890.003  3.944.466     3,834.115     3.942.090     3.882.815     3  880  815 

^h-ucu/ ■• i-l^i'c?,  \-l".'^^      1,174,424      1,252,225      1.197.399      1,178,924 

Other  HEW.. „ 7.307,522  7.579.074      7.434.092      7.541.950      7,510,446      7.510.260 

„,,Jo"l"E* 12,320,687  12.711.290    12.442,631     12.736.265     12^90.660     12^.»9 

Related  agencies ^^^l, ^^83  59.833  59.833  59,833  59.833 

Total,  Lalwr-HEW  bill 13,0167564  13.«24,1«    \3A3hW     13.421.660  1^27^017    13^55.356   ' 

I  Recommitted  by  the  House  Oct.  4  with  instructions  to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  "To  insist  upon  its  disagreement 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  strong  amendment  has  been  accepted  by  all 
right  arm.  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon-  conferees.  The  statements  that  in  re- 
sin tMr.  LairdI.  quiring  this  to  be  built  in  Madison.  Wis.. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  we  are  incurring  an  additional  cost  of 

conferees  brmg  back  to  this  House  today  $5  million  are  simply  not  true.  In  view 

fn^'^TfJiT'l,!     n't*"f*''°''^^"'^  °^  ^l^^se  false  reports  and  also  a  com- 

in  every  detail  to  the  instructions  given     ^^^^.,^  ^„,^ ♦  ^r  *u„  «         ^ 

to  us  on  Wednesday.  October  4.  Although  "^"^ee  report  of  the  House  Government 

your  conferees  did  not  vote  for  these  pP^^atlons  Committee  dated  last  week, 

instructions  but  supported  the  original  l^^  chairman  of  the  conference  commit- 

conference  report,  we  felt  dutybound  to  \l%'  ^^^  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 

present  the  House  position  in  the  House-  ^^f-  "'^^ '  ^^^  ^^/  Assistant  Secretary 

Senate    conference    this    morning.    The  f,"^,£°'^^i''°  I"  °^  ^^i  Department  of 

Senate   realizing   the   problem   and   the  ^^^}^-  Education,  and  Welfare  for  an 

seriousness  In  holding  up  this  appropri-  ^P-^o-date  report.  This  report,  dated  to- 

ation  bill  any  longer,  receded  and  agreed  ^^''  ^^  ^  follows: 

to  the  instructions  given  to  the  House  "°"-  Lister  Hill. 

conference  members  Chairman,  subcommittee  on  Departments  of 

rrn-t            *                   '        i                        ,  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  arid  Wcl- 

Th  S  conference  report  was  agreed  to  fare  and  Related  Agencies.  Com^teeon 

unanimously   by   all   House   and   Senate  Ajrpropriations,  us.  Senate,  Washington, 

conferees  with  no  exceptions  being  taken.  d.c. 

In  view  of  the  criticism  I  have  received  '^'"*  senator  hill:  This  la  in  response  to 

from  some  quarters  regarding  added  cost  ^°^'^  request  for  clarification  of  the  cost  dif- 

to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  by  ^^'■^n"^'  associated  with  the  construction  of 

reauirlne  that  their  new  laborat^rv  nnt  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^"'^  ^"""^  Administration  Labora- 

vl  V:.,m  „  iJt^l      ^n     ^f      ^>         ,2     u  ^""y  Building  No.  2  In  Madison.  Wisconsin, 

be  built  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Wash-  rather  than  in  BeltsvlUe,  Maryland, 

ington.  I  would  merely  state  that   this  As  you  know  this  is  a  matter  which  was 


-$12,696      -$27,449        -$9,500 


-9. 188 

+55, 762 
-f-202. 738 

-t-249,311 
-1-2.176 


-63.651 

-28,124 
-49,516 

-141.291 
-50 


+46.700 

t4.  500 

+  76.168 


-$38 


-61.275 
-73,301 
-31.690 


-H27.368      -166,266 


-$2,000 

-18.475 

-IK 

-20,661 


-1-238,791      -168,790     -1-1 17. 888     -168,304       -20.661 


to  Senate  amendments  that  exceed  the  budget  request  therefor." 

explored  by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  They  have  Just  Issued  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  which  Is  critical  of  the 
cost  estimates  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  They  make 
reference  to  an  earlier  estimate  which  indi- 
cated that  a  location  In  the  mid-west  would 
increase  cost  by  $5  4  million  and  a  later 
estimate  which  Indicated  the  additional  cost 
of  locating  the  laboratory  In  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, would  be  about  $1  million. 

We  have  reviewed  these  estimates  and 
have  concluded  that  the  original  estimate  of 
$5  4  million  Is  not  supportable  for  the  ac- 
tivities and  plans  presently  profKjsed  for  lab 
no  2.  wherever  It  is  located.  I  can  find  no 
precise  estimate  or  breakdown  of  the  $1  mil- 
lion estimate  prepared  by  FDA. 

The  elements  which  affect  the  initial  cost 
of  this  facility  as  we  see  It  are: 

(1)  Construction  cost.  The  Boeckh  con- 
struction cost  Index  shows  a  slightly  lower 
coat  per  square  foot  In  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
than  the  comparable  figure  fc»r  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  area. 

(2)  Size  of  facility.  The  facility  will  house 
the  same  pn^gram  and  operation.  Provision 
win  have  to  be  made  for  a  limited  amount  of 
service  and  support  space  for  a  facility  lo- 
cated on  an  Independent  site  as  distinguished 
from  a  site  containing  other  FDA  operations 
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such  as  BeltsvlUe.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
additional  space  wotild  not  exceed  a  net  in- 
crease of  one  percent. 

(3)  Moving  personnel.  An  Initial  cost  for 
relocating  personnel  from  the  Washington 
area  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  will  have  to  be 
provided  for.  The  extent  of  this  cost  Is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  because  of  the  unpredicta- 
ble nature  of  the  problem.  At  best  you  can 
only  guess  at  the  number  of  staff  that  will 
move  and  the  number  that  will  be  recruited 
locally.  We  have  been  provided  with  esti- 
mates" ranging  from  $338,000  to  $500,000  but 
have  not  endeavored  to  evaluate  them. 

We  would  conclude,  therefore,  that  there 
is  only  a  small  net  difference  In  construction 
between  Madison  and  BeltsvUle  which  could 
be  anywhere  from  zero  to  a  one  percent  dif- 
ferential, plus  or  minus.  There  will  be  a 
limited  Initial  cost  assocLated  with  the  txans- 
fer  of  staff.  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  $5.4 
million  estimate  Is  a  gross  overstatement, 
and  It  would  appear  that  an  estimate  as 
high  as  $1  million  Is  certainly  an  outside 
figure.  It  Is  not  possible  at  this  stage  of 
project  development  to  supply  more  precise 
cost  estimates.  We  are,  of  course,  assuming 
th.1t  there  will  be  no  cost  associated  with 
!:ind  acquisition  at  either  site. 

If  you  have  any  further  question,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

/B/  James  F.  Kelly, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  should  lay  to 
rest  the  question  of  the  Laird  rider  for 
once  and  for  all.  I  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  House  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  conference  commit- 
tee for  their  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R  10196  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year 
1968  is  a  good  conference  report.  Con- 
ferees spent  more  time  on  this  HEW  con- 
ference committee  than  on  any  previous 
HEW  conference  in  my  memorj'. 

No  one  is  totally  happy  with  all  of  the 
details  of  this  $13.2  billion  appropriation 
bill  but,  I  think,  under  the  ciixum- 
stances,  the  best  possible  compromise  was 
worked  out  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  conference  report. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  Flood!  has  ably  out- 
lined for  you  the  details  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  For  my  part  I  would  like  to 
take  a  little  time  to  discuss  in  particular 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  which 
in  August  of  this  year  celebrated  its  80th 
anniversarj'  in  providing  leadership  in 
the  fields  of  medical  research. 

Before  discussing  this,  let  me  say  that 
the  Federal  investment  in  medical  re- 
search is  one  of  the  best  investments 
this  Congress  makes  In  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  I  am  happy  that  this  re- 
port contains  no  reductions  from  the 
NIH  requests.  I  would  rather  see  more 
emphasis  placed  on  medical  research 
than  on  the  much  touted  moonshot  be- 
cause we  have  a  lot  of  problems  to  clean 
up  here  on  Earth  before  we  start  look- 
ing for  added  responsibilities  on  the 
Moon. 

In  medicine,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
basically  two  major  ways  to  combat  dis- 
ease: you  can  treat  it  when  it  occurs 
through  what  we  might  call  custodial 
care,  or  you  can  try  to  prevent  its  oc- 
currence in  the  first  place  through  medi- 
cal research  in  preventive  medicine. 


In  my  view.  Federal  piiorities  should 
be  placed  on  medical  research.  By  shift- 
ing the  emphasis  away  from  space  re- 
search and  concentrating  more  heavily 
on  human  research,  Federal  dollars  will 
be  far  better  spent. 

One  of  the  critical  factors  to  take  into 
consideration  in  this  is  the  fact  that  pro- 
viding enough  beds  and  enough  doctors 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  losing  battle  with 
our  rapidly  increasing  population  unless 
the  primary  allocation  of  Federal  dollars 
goes  into  medical  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  doctor  and 
nurse  shortages  with  our  present  popu- 
lation. The  problem  will  obviously  be 
severely  intensified  in  the  future  if  we 
do  not  vigorously  attack  causes.  Medical 
research  gave  us  the  Salk  poUo  vaccine. 
Thanks  to  this  amazing  medical  researcn 
triumph,  poUo  in  this  country  is  fast  be- 
coming a  rare  disease.  We  have  seen  what 
the  heart  pump  is  capable  of  doing  and 
we  can  speculate  that  additional  research 
money  provided  in  this  bill  will  lead,  in  a 
few  short  years,  to  an  artificial  heart  that 
can  permanently  be  used  to  replace  a 
diseased  human  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  very  great 
emphasis  that  I  think  should  be  placed 
on  medical  research.  I  would  like  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  the  leadership  in  this 
field  that  has  been  provided  through  the 
past  eight  decades  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  outline  some  of  the  achievements 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  dur- 
ing its  long  service  to  the  country. 

August  1967  marked  the  80th  year  of 
service  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  this 
Nation.  Tracing  its  origin  back  to  a  one- 
room  laboratory  in  the  Marine  hospital 
service,  the  history  of  NIH  is  the  his- 
tory of  America's  struggles  with  and 
triumphs  over  disease  and  disability. 

I  first  joined  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  in  1953.  and  as 
a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  over  the  past  14  years 
to  learn  firsthand  of  many  exciting  ad- 
vances in  medicine  which  constituted  im- 
portant victories  over  today's  major 
health  problems. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  debt  it  can  never 
repay  for  the  invaluable  contributions 
made  over  the  past  eight  decades  by  Fed- 
eral scientists — often  at  great  personal 
risk.  These  achievements — and  many 
others  made  by  non-Federal  scientists 
working  with  NIH  grant  funds — have 
helped  add  23  years  to  the  average  life- 
span in  this  country  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

Today,  NIH  provides  55  percent  of  all 
Federal  support  for  medical  research,  and 
36  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  expend- 
iture for  medical  research. 

This  vital  role  of  NIH  is  in  part  due 
to  the  wholehearted  support  given  it  by 
Congress  over  the  years.  Key  leaders  in 
this  support  by  Congress  have  been  the 
late  Frank  Keefe  from  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  late  John  Fogarty.  of 
Rhode  Island. 

NIH.  of  course,  owes  much  to  the  great 
scientists  and  scientist-administrators 
whose  accomplishments  are  important 
milestones  in  modern  medical  history : 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kinyoun,  the  young  Ma- 


rine hospital  service  oCBcer  who  in  1887 
established  his  small  laboratory  on  Sta- 
ten  Island  for  cholera  research  and 
which  is  now  viewed  in  retrospect  as  the 
embryo  National  Institutes  of  Health; 

Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger.  whose  recog- 
nition of  pellagra  as  a  dietary  deficiency 
disease  opened  a  new  door  to  the  modern 
science  of  nutrition: 

Dr.  Charles  Armstrong,  whose  invalu- 
able contributions  to  research  in  the  in- 
fectious diseases  covered  46  years; 

Drs.  Rolla  E.  Dyer,  'William  H.  Sebrell, 
Jr..  and  James  A.  Shannon,  the  Directors 
of  NIH  during  the  great  postwar  expan- 
sion, whose  expert  guidance  helped  NIH 
emerge  from  its  role  as  a  small  Federal 
laboratory  into  the  greatest  single  in- 
stitution dedicated  to  advancing  medical 
progress  in  the  world  today. 

It  is  because  of  all  these  men  and 
many  others  that  our  Nation  has  come 
out  from  under  the  shadow  of  European 
medicine  in  a  few  short  decades  into  a 
position  of  undisputed  world  leadership 
in  health.  I  can  think  of  no  other  invest- 
ment that  this  Nation  has  made  that 
has  paid  off  so  handsomely  in  concrete 
accomplishments  that  have  benefited  so 
many.  NIH — with  a  budget  of  Uttle  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  certainly  is  a  bil- 
lion-dollar success  story. 

NIH's  earliest  concerns,  when  it  was 
still  called  the  Hygenic  Laboratory,  were 
with  the  infectious  diseases — afflictions 
which,  we  may  be  indeed  thankful,  we 
and  our  children  need  little  fear.  Along 
with  the  great  wave  of  American  im- 
migration came  the  threat  of  deadly  in- 
vasion from  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
typhus,  plague,  and  smallpox — names 
which  are  seldom  spoken  today  in  this 
countiT.  The  Laboratory  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  developing  means 
for  protecting  against,  and  finally  rid- 
ding our  Nation  of,  these  terrible  afflic- 
tions. 

With  the  epidemic  diseases  largeJy  un- 
der control.  NIH  turned  its  attention  to 
the  chronic  ailments:  heart  disease, 
cancer,  arthritis,  blindness — the  count- 
less disorders  which  man  is  particularly 
heir  to  if  he  manages  to  sur\ive  through 
young  adulthood.  In  these  diseases,  prog- 
ress is  seldom  as  dramatic  as  that  made 
in  combatting  the  infectious  disorders. 
There  is  seldom  an  easily  identifiable 
cause  for  which  a  vaccine  can  be  devel- 
oped. Such  causes  as  there  may  be  are 
usually  highly  elusive  and  subtle  and 
may  interact  to  produce  the  disease. 
Such  problems  must  be  approached  on 
many  different  levels  and  through  many 
different  scientific  disciplines.  Sophis- 
ticated equipment  and  highly  trained 
specialists — not  only  in  the  traditional 
biomedical  fields,  but  in  the  physical  and 
theoretical  sciences  as  well — are  essen- 
tial if  there  is  to  be  continued  progress. 
Mysteries  as  deep  as  the  secret  of  life 
itself  undoubtedly  lie  at  the  heart  of 
many  of  the  chronic  ailments.  Seeking 
ways  to  prevent  and  treat  these  dis- 
orders, NIH  found  itself  rapidly  grow- 
ing, needing  greatly  expanded  facilities, 
funds,  and  staff.  Sophisticated  manage- 
ment methods  were  instituted,  replacing 
the  easy  informahty  of  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory. 
A  large  number  of  supportive  services. 
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including  animal  production  and  hold- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  specialized  lab- 
oratory equipment,  computer  installa- 
tions, elaborate  safety  procedures,  spe- 
cialized maintenance,  and  hundreds  of 
other  essential  operations  also  contribut- 
ed to  the  rapid  postwar  expansion  of  the 
NIH  plant.  The  burgeoning  grants 
operation,  which  today  accounts  for 
four-fifths  of  the  NIH  expenditure,  re- 
quired increasing  numbers  of  persons  for 
award  handling,  review,  and  manage- 
ment. 

With  such  rapid  expansion  it  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  good  leadership  and  ad- 
ministration that  little  inefficiency  has 
characterized  the  NIH  operations.  Nu- 
merous investigations  have  generally 
wound  up  praising  the  agency  and  ad- 
miring its  Judicious  use  of  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  public  funds.  And  the  Com- 
mission on  Research  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  recently  recom- 
mended that  the  programs  of  NIH  be 
recognized  "for  their  contribution  to  the 
national  biomedical  research  effort." 

Among  these  contributions  in  the  past 
decade  have  bten  the  following  dis- 
coveries : 

In  1956.  NIH  scientists  Drs.  Herman 
M.  Kalckar,  Elizabeth  P.  Anderson,  and 
Kurt  J.  Isselbacher  announced  their 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  an  often  fatal 
metabolic  disease  of  children  called 
galactosemia.  The  disease,  characterized 
by  the  inability  of  the  child  to  tolerate 
milk  in  any  form,  can  be  treated  simply 
by  placing  the  child  on  a  milk-free  diet. 
However,  early  diagnosis  is  crucial.  The 
discover^'  of  an  enzyme  in  normal  per- 
sons which  is  lacking  in  galactosemia 
victims  enabled  the  scientists  to  develop 
an  accurate,  simple  diagnostic  test  for 
the  disease. 

In  1957,  Drs.  John  Bozicevich,  Jules 
FYeund.  and  Joseph  Bunim  developed  a 
rapid  diagnostic  test  for  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  This  painful  .joint  disease  can 
result  in  deformity  and  complete  dis- 
ability if  not  treated  early.  The  new 
test  shortens  the  diagnostic  procedure 
from  several  days  to  a  few  minutes.  The 
test  makes  use  of  a  colloidal  clay  called 
Bentonlte  which  seeks  out  a  "rheuma- 
toid factor"  in  the  blood  sample.  If  the 
Bentonlte  particles  form  microscopic 
clumps,  the  test  is  positive. 

Transmission  of  monkey  malaria  to 
man  through  the  bite  of  an  Infected 
mosquito  was  reported  by  Drs.  Don  E. 
Eyles.  G.  Robert  Coatney,  and  Morton  E. 
Getz  in  I960,  after  Dr.  Eyles  and  an  as- 
sistant became  accidentally  infected 
during  a  routine  Innoculation  of  mon- 
keys who  had  primate  malaria.  This 
finding  upset  the  previously  accepted 
theory  that  animal  malaria  could  not  be 
transmitted  to  man  in  the  laboratory. 
The  scientists  predicted  that  further 
studies  would  prove  that  monkey  malaria 
also  could  be  transmitted  to  man  in  na- 
ture through  mosquitoes.  This  prediction 
was  borne  out  in  1965  when  the  .same 
parasite  that  causes  malaria  in  monkeys 
was  found  as  the  cause  of  malaria  in  a 
man  hospitalized  at  NIH  who  had  trav- 
eled in  Malaya  that  summer. 

Drs.  Marshall  W.  Nlrenberg  and  J. 
Heinrlch  Matthaei  announced  the  partial 
cracking  of  the  genetic  code  In  1961.  The 
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code,  basic  to  the  systematic  reproduc- 
tion of  all  living  matter,  provides  the 
means  for  storing  and  transmitting 
genetic  Information.  The  NIH  scientists 
were  able  to  illuminate  the  wav  informa- 
tion is  coded  into  the  cellular  nucleic 
acids  and  used  to  direct  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  specific  amino  acids  into  proteins 
This  discovery  represented  the  first  ex- 
perunental  demonstration  of  how  protein 
is  synthesized  in  the  living  cell. 

In  work  announced  this  year  the 
Nirenberg  research  team  added  con- 
vincing evidence  to  support  that  univer- 
sality of  the  genetic  code  by  demonstrat- 
mg  that  the  genetic  transfer  substance 
from  a  mammal,  an  amphibian,  and  a 
bacterium  are  all  basically  the  same  in 
their  action  to  direct  the  manufacture 
of  specific  proteins. 

The  year  1966  was  highlighted  by  the 
development  of  a  promising  experi- 
mental vaccine  against  rubella,  common- 
ly known  as  German  measles,  by  Drs 
Harry  M.  Meyer,  Jr.,  and  Paul  D.  Park- 
man.  The  major  hazard  of  rubella  is  to 
unborn  children  whose  mothers  may  be 
infected  during  pregnancy.  Such  chil- 
dren may  be  born  mentally  retarded 
blind,  deaf,  or  with  congenital  heart 
disease,  And  at  the  same  time,  these 
same  mvestigators  devised  tests  to  deter- 
mine immunity  to  this  disease  in  preg- 
nant women. 

These  are  accomplishments  of  which 
NIH  can  indeed  be  proud,  but  this  bu- 
reau has  never  been  one  to  rest  on  its 
past  achievements.  NIH  leadership  has 
a  ways  felt  that,  as  impressive  as  past 
victories  have  been,  many  great  and 
difficult  problems  remain  unsolved  Un- 
der dynamic  and  innovative  leadership 
we  have  seen— and  are  seeing— many 
evidences  of  creative  federalism  at  Its 
best. 

This  Is  Indeed  fortunate,  for  today 
especially,  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  popular  expectation  and  demand  for 
medical  miracles  that  will  rival  our 
spectacular  accomplishments  In  outer 
space.  Our  news  media  have  made  much 
of  experiments  with  artificial  hearts 
organ  transplantation,  new  genetic  dis- 
coveries, and  numerous  so-called  cures 
for  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other 
major  diseases  which  now  constitute  the 
leading  causes  of  death  and  disability 
m  America.  Many  persons  are  vocallv 
dissatisfied  with  the  pace  of  research 
breakthroughs  in  medicine,  because  they 
are  unaware  of  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern biomedical  research. 

NIH,  I  think,  is  well  aware  of  these 
expectations.  Its  goals  for  the  Immediate 
future  reflect  a  definite  concern  with  the 
solution  of  health  problems  Important  to 
all  Americans. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  as 
laymen  realize  that  further  medical 
progress  may  be  slower  than  we  would 
like.  Unlike  the  physical  sciences  there 
is  no  general  unified  body  of  knowledge 
that  encompasses  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  the  nature  of  disease  and  health. 

Progress  in  the  medical  sciences  is  thus 
very  much  predicated  upon  the  advance 
of  fimdamental  knowledge  and  the  de- 
velopment of  broad  theoretical  concepts 
Current  biomedical  research  efforts,  al- 
though conducted  in  a  space  age  environ- 


ment, rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  em- 
piricism, much  as  did  research  in  physics 
in  its  earlier  stages.  Major  advances, 
therefore,  often  emerge  uncontrollablv 
and  unpredictably. 

Still,  In  a  number  of  Important  areas 
enough  of  this  basic  knowledge  has  been 
gained  to  make  feasible  research  proj- 
ects oriented  toward  specific  problems 
The  planners  at  NIH,  assisted  by  outside 
advisers,  have  devoted  much  effort  In 
recent  years  to  identifying  these  areas 
and  to  initiating  national  programs  lor 
their  exploitation. 
These  areas  include: 
The  search  for  drugs  effective  against 
leukemia,  breast  cancer,  and  other  solid 
tumors; 

The  final  proof  for  a  viral  link  to  hu- 
man cancer — certain  studies  being  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
are  aiding  in  this  process: 

Vaccines  against  an  array  of  infectious 
diseases; 

The  control  of  kidney  disease  and  the 
improvement  of  artificial  kidneys: 

The  exploration  of  heart  attack  and 
the  development  of  heart  assist  devices 
and  total  replacement  by  artificial 
hearts: 
Control  of  hypertension; 
The  extension  of  organ  transplant 
capability  and  the  control  of  the  asso- 
ciated immunologic  rejection  phe- 
nomena. 

Additionally.  NIH  will  m  the  future  be 
expanding  general  research  in  areas 
considered  critical  to  the  achievement 
of  national  health  objectives.  These 
Include:  aging,  human  development, 
and  mental  retardation;  environmental 
health;  visual  disorders:  fertility  con- 
trol and  population  dynamics;  phanna- 
cology  and  toxicology;  and  biomedical 
engineering  and  computer  research  and 
technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  its  regional  med- 
ical programs,  now  underway.  NIH  is  also 
contributing  to  activities  that  will  speed 
application  of  research  findings  for  di- 
rect benefit  of  patients. 

There  are  other  problems  of  great  in- 
terest which  our  conference  committee 
decided  should  be  the  concern  of  the 
regional  medical  program.  Members  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lative authority  includes  diseases  related 
to  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Chronic  respiratory  diseases,  emphy- 
sema, chronic  bronchitis,  and  others 
clearly  meet  this  criteria.  The  problem  of 
emphysema  particularly  is  really  alarm- 
ing. Disability  payments  from  O.^DI 
funds  to  persons  incapacitated  by  emphy- 
sema total  $90  million  per  year  and  are 
Increasing  rapidly.  We  are  late  now  but 
we  must  begin  immediately  to  control 
this  health  problem.  The  regional  med- 
ical program  must  devote  between  SI  and 
S2  million  this  year  to  initiate  a  procram 
of  medical  education  in  medical  schools. 
Just  as  It  is  required  that  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  be  competent  in 
the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of 
each  of  the  diseases  of  reference,  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke,  one  .should 
be  added  to  provide  expert  Information 
to  the  Council  on  emphysema.  And  most 
certainly  cooperative  arrangements  with 
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appropriate  voluntary  health  organiza- 
tions are  expected. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  debate 
on  the  original  conference  report  on  this 
bill  on  October  4,  there  was  agreement 
that  S438.000  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Chronic  Disease  Center  could  be  used 
for  a  program  of  pediatric  pulmonary 
centers  and  there  was  similar  agreement 
in  the  framework  of  the  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases  on  a  $500.- 
000  collaborative  program  on  Immunal 
therapy — skin  cancer.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  agreement  still  pre- 
vails and  that  both  these  programs  could 
be  fimded  within  the  moneys  now  agreed 
on  in  this  revised  conference  report. 

For  the  coming  year,  this  bill  provides 
funds  for  the  planning  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  center  at  NIH — a  proj- 
ect long  a  dream  of  John  E.  Fogarty.  As 
you  know.  I  was  determined  that  this 
dream  should  not  pass  with  our  esteemed 
colleague  and  was  gratified  by  the  sup- 
port given  my  proposal  for  the  planning 
of  the  center  that  will  bear  John  Fo- 
garty'sname. 

In  passing  H.R.  10196  the  Members  of 
the  Congress — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike — will  once  again  demonstrate 
their  grasp  of  opportimities  in  medical 
research  and  will  have  attempted  to 
realize  their  vision  of  a  better  tomorrow 
through  added  funding  of  budget  re- 
quests in  the  field  of  vital  medical  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  and 
Indeed  all  Americans  can  be  justly  proud 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Its 
direct  contributions  to  research  progress 
and  its  Indirect  achievements — through 
the  support  of  the  training  of  thousands 
of  research  scientists  and  the  construc- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  re- 
search facilities — are,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, evidence  of  the  soimdness  of  the 
American  people's  investment  in  their 
own  health  and  well-being. 

And  the  successes  of  the  past  80  years 
are  only  a  prolog  to  things  to  come. 
The  exciting  promise  of  what  medicine 
holds  In  store  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren  leads  me  to  speculate  that 
tomorrow's  most  exciting  headlines  are 
less  likely  to  concern  the  barren  soil  of 
the  moon  than  they  are  to  concern  the 
gradual  freeing  of  our  people  from  the 
suffering  and  devastation  of  disability 
and  disease. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
St  Germa:n1. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
again  to  make  an  appeal  to  this  House 
to  restore  the  full  funds  needed  to  sup- 
port the  commitment  made  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  school  districts  across  the 
land  in  the  form  of  Public  Laws  874  and 
815. 

This  legislation  was  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  burden  imposed  upon  our 
school  districts  by  the  presence  of  Fed- 
eral Installations.  While  Federal  activi- 
ties create  additional  school  enrollments, 
Federal  properties  do  not  contribute 
property  tax  revenues  to  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  located.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  Public  Laws  874 
and  815.  recognized  its  responsibility  to 


these  impacted  areas  and  made  provi- 
sions to  compensate  these  school  districts. 

When  this  body  cor\sidercd  the  appro- 
priation bill  encompassing  the  874-815 
programs.  S416  million  was  appropriated, 
which  is  $44  million  less  than  what  is 
needed  to  support  all  entitlements  for 
fiscal  year  1968  under  this  legislation. 

I  offered  amendments  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  to  provide  $48 
million  of  additional  funds  in  support  of 
Pubhc  Law  815  entitlement  and  $20  mil- 
lion for  entitlements  under  Public  Law 
874.  These  amendments  would  have  en- 
abled the  Congress  to  fully  meet  its  com- 
mitments to  our  burdened  school  districts 
but.  unfortunately,  they  were  rejected. 

When  the  other  body  considered  this 
matter  it  appropriated  $450  million 
which,  though  it  exceeded  the  House 
appropriation  by  $34  million,  was,  never- 
theless, $10  million  less  than  what  is 
needed  to  meet  all  entitlements. 

In  conference,  the  amount  agreed  upon 
was  $416  million  which,  as  I  stated  pre- 
viously, falls  short  of  the  mark  by  $44 
million. 

If  this  figure  is  accepted,  we  will  in 
effect  be  telling  the  school  districts  that 
we  refuse  to  fully  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ment and  that  they  will  have  to  water 
down  their  educational  programs  accord- 
ingly. 

I  regard  this  as  a  disgrace  and  a 
tragedy — a  disgrace  because  we.  the 
Congress,  have  failed  to  live  up  to  our 
commitment;  and  a  tragedy  because  our 
schoolchildren  shall  have  to  pay  for  our 
irresponsibility  in  the  form  of  watered 
down  programs. 

Gentleman.  I  appeal  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  to  avoid  bringing  such 
disgrace  upon  this  esteemed  body.  I  ask 
that  the  full  appropriation  of  $460  mil- 
lion be  restored  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  approval. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tell  me 
what  cuts,  if  any.  have  been  made  In  the 
research  and  development  funds  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  there  was  no  cut 
made  by  this  committee  in  any  of  the 
National  Institutes.  There  were  small 
cuts  for  two  related  programs — regional 
medical  programs,  and  environmental 
health  sciences — but  we  allowed  the  full 
budget  request  for  every  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Laird]  . 

Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
7-percent  increase  over  the  budget  of 
last  year  for  the  Institutes  in  this  con- 
ference report.  However,  the  add-ons 
of  the  other  body  were  denied  by  this 
report  as  submitted.  The  1968  budget  as 
submitted  and  as  approved  by  the  House 
provides  for  a  7-percent  increase  for 
NIH,  with  the  exception  of  two  items, 
and  the  report  as  submitted  to  the  House 
by  this  committee  of  conference  is  in 


conformity  with  the  budget  requested  by 
the  President. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  further? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect 
to  the  research  items  for  NIH,  the  budget 
has  been  left  intact? 

Mr,  FLOOD,  I  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  by 
saying  "Yes." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  commend  the  able 
gentleman  for  that. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
concerning  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  when  the  gentleman 
served  in  the  other  body  and  during  the 
time  during  which  he  has  served  in  this 
House  of  Representatives,  I  consider  him 
to  be  one  of  our  greatest  extempora- 
neous speakers  whom  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  hear  either  in  the  House  or 
in  the  other  body, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man and  his  lovely  wife  are  verj'  much 
interested  in  one  of  the  programs  in- 
volved in  the  activities  which  are  carried 
on  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  their  guest 
at  a  national  meeting  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  his  lovely  wife. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
confess  surprise  at  the  letter  from  HEW 
Comptroller  James  F.  Kelly  to  Senator 
Hill  concerning  the  proposed  FDA  Head- 
quarters Laboratory  No.  2  which  was 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Laird]  in  connec- 
tion With  the  conference  report  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation.  However,  I 
suppose  that  it  should  not  have  been  un- 
expected, since  this  is  simply  another 
example  of  how  FDA  and  HEW  officials 
have  repeatedly  talked  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouths  on  this  project  in  an  at- 
tempt to  play  one  congressional  commit- 
tee off  against  another.  This  history  is 
amply  documented  by  House  Report  No. 
801.  "FDA  Procedures  for  the  Selection 
of  Laboratory  Sites,"  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  feel  obligated  to  point  out  that 
the  Office  of  the  HEW  Comptroller  had 
provided  the  subcommittee  information 
which  was  quite  different  from  that  pro- 
vided to  Senator  Hill.  Tlie  information 
provided  to  the  subcommittee  also  con- 
tained relevant  facts  which  were  omitted 
in  the  letter  to  the  Senatoi . 

In  the  latter  document.  Mr.  Kelly  con- 
cluded that  there  would  be  only  a  small 
net  difference  in  the  construction  costs 
for  this  facility  between  Beltsville.  Md., 
and  Madison.  Wis.,  "which  could  be  any- 
where from  zero  to  a  1 -percent  differen- 
tial, plus  or  minus."  In  substantiation  of 
this  conclusion,  he  cites  the  Boeckh  con- 
struction cost  index,  which  he  says 
"shows  a  slightly  lower  cost  per  square 
foot  in  Madison,   Wis.,   than   the  com- 
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parable  figure  for  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
area."  This  same  publication  is  cited  In 
a  letter  of  July  31,  1967,  to  a  member  of 
my  subcommittee  staff  from  Mr.  Kelly's 
deputy.  Mr.  James  B.  Cardwell.  to  show 
"general  construction  costs  at  Madison 
as  being  about  1  percent  lower  than  those 
for  the  Washington.  DC.  area  "  How- 
ever, Mr.  Cardwell  went  on  to  say  that : 
The  Index  In  question  relates  only  to  gen- 
eral non-Federal  office  and  commercial  con- 
struction and  not  to  specialized  laboratories 
of  the  type  at  Issue.  At  this  time,  we  are  not 
able  to  furnish  you  with  an  accurate  estimate 
of  what  all  of  the  cost  differentials  might 
be.  Clearly,  the  Boeckh  Index  is  not  in  Itself 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Obviously,  this  is  quite  different  from 
the  impression  created  by  Mr.  Kelly  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  July  31 
letter  from  Mr.  Cardwell  be  included  in 
.its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Furthermore  a  memorandum  supplied 
to  the  subcommittee  by  Mr.  Cardwell  and 
dated  Augtist  15.  1967.  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  the  cost  of 
construction  of  Laboratory  No.  2  in  the 
Midwest: 

Current  rough  cost  indices  (the  Boeckh 
Appraisal  Manual  and  the  EKDD  Construc- 
tion Cost  Index)  axe  so  broad  In  their  scope 
that  there  is  no  sound  basis  on  which  to 
estimate  that  an  actual  cost  differential  exists 
between  the  Beltsvllle  site  and  the  alternate 
site  at  Madison.  The  Boeckh  Index  shows 
that  It  would  be  about  three  percent  cheaper 
to  construct  the  same  brick  and  concrete 
building  in  Madison  than  In  Washington. 
The  Department  of  Defense  Construction 
Cost  Index  shows  construction  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  to  be  ten  percent  higher  than 
In  Washlngrton.  D.C,  Both  of  these  cost  In- 
dexes fall  to  make  any  adjustment  for  geo- 
graphic differentials  that  may  exist  for  the 
purchase  and  Installation  of  fixed  laboratory 
equipment.  Since  the  cost  Index  figures  that 
are  available  do  not  agree  in  their  conclu- 
sion and  since  specialized  laboratory  equip- 
ment Is  a  major  part  of  the  total  construc- 
tion coat  we  are  unable  to  reach  any  firm 
conclusion  on  construction  cost  differentials 
between  the  two  geographic  areas  In  ques- 
tion. 

Again,  this  Is  quite  different  from  the 
impression  created  by  Mr.  Kelly  in  his 
letter  to  Senator  Hill.  I  think  it  is  also 
sigTiiflcant  that  Mr.  Kelly  failed  tn  make 
any  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Construction  Cost 
Index  showed  construction  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  to  be  10  percent  higher 
than  in  Washington,  DC. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Kelly's  letter  to  the  Senator  is  not 
in  accordance  with  information  previ- 
ously supplied  to  our  subcommittee  by  his 
office.  For  example,  his  letter  states  that 
for  the  Initial  cost  of  relocating  per- 
sonnel from  Washington  to  Madison, 
"We  have  been  provided  with  estimates 
ranging  from  $338,000  to  $500,000.  but 
have  not  endeavored  to  evaluate  them." 
On  this  same  point,  however,  the  August 
15  memo  to  our  subcommittee  states  that 
because  of  the  passage  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act.  it  would  appear 
that  the  1966  estimate  of  $500,000  is  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  fore- 
going facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that 


HEW,  and  particularly  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  have  been  playing  games 
with  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 
However,  there  is  one  other  matter  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  laboratory 
about  which  I  feel  some  obligation  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

In  the  Record  for  October  25,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
meier]  made  a  statement  alleging  that 
the  report  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  "is  completely  inaccurate 
with  respect  to  the  cost  estimates  for  the 
proposed  Madison.  Wis.,  site  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Laboratory 
No.  2." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  the  estimates  referred  to  are 
not  the  committee's  but  were  in  fact  pre- 
pared by  FDA  for  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Moreover,  the  report  states  that  the 
committee  is  not  necessarily  endorsing 
the  accuracy  of  FDA's  original  estimate 
that  it  would  cost  $5.4  million  more  to 
construct  this  facility  in  the  Midwest 
than  in  the  Washington  area  or  a  later 
revision  of  that  estimate  reducing  the 
differential  to  $1  million. 

I  believe  the  following  quote  from  the 
findings  of  the  report  makes  this  point 
quite  clearly: 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  citing  FDA's  cost  estimate  only  to 
illustrate  the  Inconsistency  of  FDA's  position 
and  Its  apparent  lack  of  concern  for  economy 
and  efficiency.  In  so  doing,  the  Committee 
Is  not  endorsing  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate. 
In  fact,  since  the  Subcommittee's  hearings. 
FDA  has  changed  Its  original  estimate  and 
now  maintains  that  the  initial  cost  differ- 
ential between  BeltsvUle  and  the  alternative 
site  at  Madison.  Wis.,  would  be  about  $1  mil- 
lion rather  than  85,400,000.  However,  for  the 
reasons  previously  cited  In  this  report,  the 
Committee  finds  no  basis  for  placing  any 
more  reliance  on  the  second  estimate  than  In 
the  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  other  points 
in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI  with 
which  I  cannot  agree.  However,  I  do  not 
beUeve  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
point-by-point  rebuttal.  The  report  is 
impartial,  objective,  and  based  on  sound, 
documented  facts,  and  can  speak  for  it- 
self. 

The  report  finds  that  the  study  which 
FDA  has  made  Is  inadequate  and  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  require  FDA  to 
do  the  study  over. 

Some  of  the  specific  inadequacies  of 
the  study  cited  in  the  report  are: 

First,  FDA  did  not  comply  with  the 
HEW  regulations  on  site  selection  which 
require,  among  other  things,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  site  selection  board  and  the 
preparation  of  a  report  reflecting  the  po- 
tential sites  considered,  the  points  con- 
sidered in  their  comparative  evaluation, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  choice  made. 

Second,  a  list  of  47  Institutions  sup- 
posedly meeting  FDA's  basic  criteria  for 
eligibility  was  incomplete  and  was  re- 
duced to  six  Institutions  on  the  basis  of 
the  personal  opinions  of  one  individual 
who  did  not  visit  any  of  the  47,  and  made 
no  record  of  the  basis  for  his  actions. 

Third,  the  final  selection  was  made 
without   any  site   visits  by  individuals 


scientifically  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
potential  contributions  the  institutions 
might  make  to  FDA's  research  program. 

Fourth,  the  study  was  made  in  such 
a  hasty  manner  that  adequate  evaluation 
of  all  potential  sites  was  impossible. 

Fifth,  there  was  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  documentary  support  for  the 
selection  made. 

Sixth,  FDA  officials  were  totally  un- 
aware of  and  did  not  apply  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  HEW  criteria  for  de- 
termining whether  a  given  facility  is  or 
is  not  susceptible  to  decentralization 
from  the  Washington  area. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  50-mile  limitation  in  the 
appropriations  act.  simply  means  that 
the  new  study  mu.st  begin  at  least  50 
miles  outside  of  Washington. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Cardwell  follows: 
Department    of    Health, 
Education,   and   Weuare, 
Washington,  DC,  July  31,  1967. 
Mr.  W.  Donald  Gray, 

Senior  Investigator.  Intergovernmental  Re- 
latione Subcornmittee  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Gray  :  This  will  confirm  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  this  date. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ad- 
vises : 

1.  They  have  made  no  new  analysis  or 
study  of  cost  differentials  between  Belt-sville 
and  Madison.  Wisconsin,  or  between  Belis- 
vllle  and  other  sites.  The  last  analysis  they 
made  was  contained  in  the  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  was 
made  a  part  of  the  sub-committee's  hearing 
record. 

2.  They  have  no  record  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  having  applied  for  considera- 
tion as  an  alternate  site  for  Laboratory  Build- 
ing No.  2,  They  state  that  at  no  time  did  they 
Invite  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  or  any 
other  Institution,  to  apply  for  consideration. 
However,  following  FDA's  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  on  March  2  and  3  1967, 
representatives  from  the  University  did  visit 
PDA,  they  received  two  visits,  Mr,  C.  A.  Eng- 
man.  Vice  President  for  Administration, 
visited  FDA  on  March  16,  1967,  and  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Bock.  Dean  of  the  University's 
Graduate  School,  visited  PDA  on  March  17. 
1967. 

3.  They  have  not  received  any  form  of 
written  statement  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  indicating  that  land  and/or  util- 
ities would  be  available  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

With  respect  to  your  question  of  whether 
the  Department  has  prepared  a  cost  analysis 
which  shows  that  the  facility  in  question 
could  be  constructed  at  less  cost  at  Madison 
or  some  other  location  away  from  the  Wash- 
Ingrton,  DC.  area,  the  answer  is  no. 

I  have  verified  my  earlier  statement  to  you 
to  the  effect  that  neither  Mr.  Kelly  nor  any- 
one else  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  has 
Issued  Information  Indicating  that  the  fa- 
cility could  be  constructed  at  Madison  with 
a  savings  of  as  much  as  8400.000. 

As  I  told  you.  we  did  ask  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  to  obtain  information  about 
variations  in  the  general  construction  cost 
Index  between  BeltavUle  and  Madison.  We 
asked  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to 
do  this  several  days  ago  In  response  to  a  spe- 
cific request  received  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, based  on  information  relayed  to  us 
by  PDA  and  obtained  from  GSA,  that  the 
Boeckh  Construction  Appraisal  Manual  cur- 
rently shows  general  construction  costs  at 
Madison  as  being  about  1  percent  lower  than 
those  for  the  Washington.  DC.  area.  In  re- 
laying the.se  data  to  the  Committee  on  .Kp- 
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propriations,  we  advised  them,  as  we  would 
advise  you.  that  the  Index  In  question  re- 
lates only  to  general  non-Federal  office  and 
commercial  construction  and  not  to  spe- 
cialized laboratories  of  the  type  at  Issue.  At 
this  time,  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  you  with 
an  accurate  estimate  of  what  all  of  the  cost 
differentials  might  be.  Clearly,  the  Boeckh 
Index  Is  not  In  Itself  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. However,  If  you  like,  we  will  be  glad  to 
ask  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
prepare  a  special  estimate  for  this  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  B.  Cardwell. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Budget. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
pre\1ous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
amendments  in  disagreement 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No,  18:  On  page  21,  line 
14,  Insert  the  following:  ■ :  Prottded,  That  the 
sum  made  available  in  the  'Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation 
Act.  1967"  for  transfer  to  the  "Offlce  of  Sec- 
retary, salaries  and  expenses' '  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  training  programs  financed 
In  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30.  1968." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FIOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  Eigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  On  page  31,  line 
11,  Insert  the  following:  :  Provided  further. 
That  there  may  be  transferred  to  this  ap- 
propriation from  "Community  mental  health 
resource  support"  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  the  allotment  adjustment  made 
bv  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  202(c) 
of  the  Community   Mental   Health   Centers 

Act." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offered  a 
motion,  and  I  might  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  these  are  all  only  tech- 
nical amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  On  page  36. 
line  18.  insert  the  following:  ".  to  remain 
available  until  December  31,  1968." 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR     FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  55:  On  page  37, 
line  17,  Insert  the  following;  ",  of  which 
$50,000,000  for  construction  shaU  remain 
avaUable  until  June  30.  1969". 

MOTION  OFTEHED  BY   MB.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  55  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  Amendment.  In- 
sert "45.000.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  On  page  37. 
line  18,  Insert  the  following:  ":  ProiHded, 
That  there  may  be  transferred  to  this  ap- 
propriation from  "Community  health  serv- 
ices" an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
allotment  adjustments  made  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  pursuant  to  section  132(c)  of  the  Men- 
tal'Retardatlon  Facilities  Construction  Act." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  and  conctir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  61 :  On  page  40, 
line  18,  insert  the  foUowlng: 

"HEALTH    EDUCATION    LOANS 

"The  Secretar>'  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  available  in  the  following  revolving 
funds,  and  In  accord  with  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Coopera- 
tion control  Act,-  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  the  'Health  Professions  Education  Fund' 
and  the  'Nurse  Training  Fund." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY    MB.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out 
the  word  "Cooperation"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Corporation". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  On  page  46. 
line  11,  Insert  the  following: 

"Grants  to  States,  paymentfi  after  April  30: 
For  making,  after  April  30  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  pajnnents  to  States  under  titles 
I,  IV,  V.  X.  XrV.  XVI.  and  XIX,  respectively, 
of  tlie  Social  Security  Act,  as  ;\mended,  for 
the  last  two  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  incurred  and  the 
expenditures  made  thereunder  for  payments 
under  each  of  such  titles  to  be  charged  to 
the  subsequent  appropriation  therefor  for 
the  current  or  succeeding  fiscal  year." 


MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR     FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Mr  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  69:  On  page  51, 
line  5,  strike  out  "$6,739,000"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  '$7,139,000". 

MOTION    OrFBBED    BT    MR.    FLOOD 

Ml-.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FLOOD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  69  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  Amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "$7,139,000,  to  include 
also  provision  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  currently  authorized  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  have  to  do  with 
educational  activities  aimed  at  improved  in- 
ternational understanding,  and  cooperation, 
with  the  objective  of  determining  the  extent 
of  adjustment  and  consolidation  of  these 
programs  that  Is  desirable  In  order  that  their 
objectives  may  be  more  efficiently  and  ex- 
jjedltiously  accomplished," 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
3  days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  my  distinguished  friend,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  to  take 
his  seat  without  thanking  him  for  his 
most  generous  reference  to  me  of  a  mo- 
ment ago.  The  gentleman's  o^ti  famed 
eloquence  is  well  known  by  his  colleagues, 
and  is  exceeded  only  by  his  magnanimity 
to  his  friends. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
2508'  to  require  the  establishment,  on 
the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subsequent  de- 
cennial censuses,  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
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pact  territory  for  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


October  26,  1967 


Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  795) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
a^eelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2508)  to  require  the  establishment,  on  the 
basis  of  the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  de- 
cennial censuses,  of  congressional  districts 
composed  of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree   to   the   same   with   an   amendment    as 
follows;    In   lieu   of  the  matter  proposed   to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:    "In  each  State  entitled  In  the 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress  and  the  Ninety-second 
Congress    to   more   than   one   Representative 
under  an  apportionment  made  pursuant  to 
the    provisions    of    subsection    la)     of    sec- 
tion  22   of    the   Act   of   June    18.    1929.    en- 
titled   "An    Act    to    provide    for    apportion- 
ment  of   Representatives'    (46   Stat.   26i,   as 
amended,  there  shall  be  established  bv  law  a 
number  of  dlstrlcta  equal  to  the  number  of 
Representatives   to   which   such   State   Is   so 
entitled,  and  Representatives  shall  be  elected 
only   from   districts   so   established,   no  dis- 
trict to  elect  more  than  one  Representative 
(except  that  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico  may  continue   to  elect   their  Repre- 
sentatives at  Large).  No  State  shall   be  re- 
quired to  redlstrlct  prior  to  the  19th  Federal 
decennial    census    unless    the    results    of    a 
special  Federal  census  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1954, 
as  amended    (68  Stat.   1013;    71  Stat.  481;    13 
U.SC.  8),  are  available  for  use  therein.  Nor 
shall    any   State    prior   to    the    19th   Federal 
decennial  census  be  required  to  elect  Its  Rep- 
resentatives at  Large." 
And  agree  to  the  same. 

Emanuel  Celleh. 
Herbert  Teneer. 
Byron  G.  Rogers. 
William  M.  McCrLLOCH, 
Charles  McC.  Matkias,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
James  O    EIastland, 
John  L,  McCLELi.\N. 
Everett  M.  Dirksen. 
SAMtJEL  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Roman  L.  Hkttska. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2508)  to  require  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and 
subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of  congres- 
sional districts  composed  of  contiguous  and 
compact  territory  for  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  passed  the  House  bill  after 
amending  it  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserting  its  own  pro- 


visions. The  Senate  insisted  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  requested  a  conference;  the  House 
then  agreed  to  the  conference. 

Resolution    of    the   disagreement    between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  has  been  difficult, 
and    has   required   seven    meetings    between 
June  22.  1967.  and  October  18,  1967.  On  June 
27.   1967.  the  conferees  submitted  a   report 
House  Report  No.  435.  By  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  that  report  on  June  28    1967 
was  recommitted  to  the  committee  of  con- 
ference   (Congressional   Record,    p.    17739) 
The    conference    report    recommends    that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  biU  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment being  to  Insert,  in  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  matter  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
The  conference  report  provides  standards 
for  use  during  the  91st   (ingress  and   the 
92d  Congress.  The  conferees  were  unable  to 
resolve   their  disagreement  as  to  the  provi- 
sions for  permanent  standards  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  congressional  districts 

The  conference  report  does  not  contain 
provisions  that  apply  to  the  establishment  of 
congressional  districts  for  the  93d  and  subse- 
quent Congresses. 

Temporary  standards  for  use  during  the 
91st  Congress  and  the  92d  Congress  were  con- 
tained In  section  2  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  The  conference  report  retains  the  first 
sentence  of  section  2  as  It  passed  the  House 
This  provision  requires  that,  in  each  State 
entitled  In  the  91st  Congress  and  In  the  92d 
Congress  to  more  than  one  Representative 
there  shall  be  established  by  law  a  number 
of  districts  equal  to  the  number  of  author- 
ized Representatives.  Representatives  shall 
be  elected  only  from  such  districts  so  esUb- 
Ushed.  no  district  to  elect  more  than  one 
Representative,  except  the  States  of  Hawaii 
and  New  Mexico  may  continue  to  elect  their 
Representatives  at  Large. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  conference  re- 
port provides  that  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  redlstrlct  prior  to  the  19th  Federal  decen- 
nial census  unless  the  results  of  a  special 
Federal  census  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  August  26,  1954,  as  amended  are  avail- 
able for  use. 

The  conferees  Included  thU  sentence  In 
order  to  avoid  the  errors  that  necessarily  must 
result  from  use  of  outdated  social  stiitistics 
obtained  in  the  18th  decennial  census  con- 
ducted in  I960.  Changes  that  have  occurred 
aci^^  structure  of  the  U.S.  population  since 
1960  are  too  vast  in  many  Instances  to  permit 
any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  in  estab- 
lishing district  lines  on  the  basis  of  i960  cen- 
sus data. 

The  expense  and  effort  Involved  in  congres- 
sional redistrlcting  should  not  be  devoted  to 
an  enterprise  that  necessarily  in  many  States 
must  be  so  Inaccurate  as  to  be  unreasonable 
when  based  on  1960  census  data.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  wait  until  the  19th  decennial  data  Is 
available  if  updated  special  census  data  Is  not 
available. 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  nothing  in  the 
conference  report  prohibits  a  State  from  re- 
districting  prior  to  the  93d  Congress  if  it  so 
elects.  The  State,  however,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  redistrict  unless  current  census 
data  Is  available. 

The  third  sentence  of  the  conference  re- 
port provides  that  no  State  prior  to  the  19th 
Federal  decennial  census  shall  be  required  to 
elect  its  Representatlves-at-large.  This  provi- 
sion underscores  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  Representatives  shall  be  elected  from 
districts  and  that  until  the  results  of  the  19th 
Federal  decennial  census  are  available  no 
State  shall  be  required  to  elect  Its  Represent- 
atives at  Large. 

Emanuel  Celleb, 

Herbert  Tenzer. 

Byron  G.  Rogers. 

WnxuM  M.  McCuLLOCH, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a 
conferee  on  a  bill,  particularly  a  major 
item  of  legislation  such  as  H.R.  2508. 
the  congressional  districting  bill,  is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  find  that  I  must  dissent  from  the 
report  of  my  fellow  House  conferees  and 
instead  report  to  the  House  my  dissent- 
ing views. 

failure  to  fulfill  congressional  responsi- 
bility to  set  standards  for  congressional 
districting 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  this  bill  were  attempts  to  fulfill  Con- 
gress responsibility  to  set  standards  for 
the  drawin'?  of  congressional  district 
boundaries.  Article  I,  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution  instructs  Congress  to  be 
the  ultimate  overseer  of  the  "times, 
places  and  manner"  of  holding  elections 
for  U.S.  Representative.  In  Chairman 
Celler's  words  during  House  debate  on 
April  27  the  House  was  setting  guide- 
lines which  the  courts  "must  take  most 
seriously  into  consideration." 

For  example,  the  House  bill  estab- 
lished a  maximum  permissible  variation 
in  the  population  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts for  the  1968  and  1970  elections  of 
30  percent.  The  Senate  instead  provided 
for  a  maximum  of  10  percent.  The  con- 
ference bill,  however,  does  not  attempt 
to  fashion  a  compromise  between  those 
two  standards.  In  fact.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide any  standards  for  the  courts  to  fol- 
low in  implementing  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision  for  the  next  two  elections 
but  instead  it  In  effect  tells  the  courts  to 
not  Implement  that  decision  and  not  to 
enforce  those  constitutional  rights  for 
those  two  elections.  The  conference  re- 
port does  not  provide  guidelines  for  the 
courts  to  "most  seriously"  take  into  con- 
sideration, but  Instead  provides  that — 

No  State  shall  be  required  to  redlstrlct 
until  census  data  is  available  from  the  1970 
census  or  a  special  Federal  census  (which 
must  be  requested  by  the  States  and  In 
most  cases  would  take  12  months  to  com- 
pile). 

Let  no  one  state  that  Congress  is  es- 
tablishing a  policy  that  It  would  be  in- 
advisable and  inequitable  to  use  1960 
census  data  In  the  drawing  of  congres- 
sional districts.  One  could  at  least  argue 
that  would  be  an  attempt  to  fulfill  Con- 
gress' responsibility  to  set  standards. 
However,  one  must  point  out  that  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
provided  that  1960  data  would  be  ap- 
propriate in  drawing  congressional  dis- 
tricts, even  this  late  In  the  decennial 
period.  But  the  conference  bill  does  not 
really  say  that  since  It  allows  State  leg- 
islatures to  use  1960  data. 

The  statement  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  managers  states: 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  nothing  in 
the  conference  report  prohibits  a  State  from 
redistrlcting  prior  to  the  93d  Congress  If  It 
so  elects. 
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The  managers'  statement  attempts  to 
have  us  believe  that  the  changes  in  the 
Nation's  populations  since  1960  have 
been  too  great  for  the  courts  to  use  them 
in  drawing  congressional  district  boun- 
daries, but  that  they  are  quite  appropri- 
ate for  use  by  State  legislatures. 

If  1960  data  is  not  appropriate  for 
drawing  congressional  districts,  and 
would  in  the  managers'  words  result  in 
districts  "so  inaccurate  as  to  be  unrea- 
sonable," then  Congress  should  not  allow 
legislatures  to  use  them.  Since  the  con- 
ference report  finds  that  1960  data  is 
good  enough  for  legislatures  then  they 
are  surely  good  enough  for  the  courts, 
which  have  at  least  as  good  a  reputation 
for  being  fair,  reasonable,  and  impartial 
arbiters  of  political  matters  as  do  State 
legislatures. 

The  fact  that  the  conference  report 
takes  the  unreasonable  and  contradic- 
.  lory  position  of  allowing  State  legisla- 
tures to  use  1960  data  but  not  allowing 
the  courts  to  review  that  use,  demon- 
strates that  the  true  purpose  of  this  hill 
is  to  prevent  the  courts  from  enforcing 
the  constitutional  right  to  have  one 
man's  vote  count  as  much  as  any  other'i. 
In  effect  this  bill  would  suspend  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  until  the  1972 
congressional  elections. 

In  three  States,  California — with  a  95- 
percent  population  disparity — New  Jer- 
sey, and  Indiana,  the  Federal  courts  have 
already  determined  that  the  current  con- 
gressional districts  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion. Those  determinations,  and  any 
possible  future  determinations,  were  and 
would  be  based  on  what  the  Constitution 
requires.  Congress  carmot  by  legislative 
act  change  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution. 

unanswered  questions 

There  are  many  other  troubling  aspects 
of  this  bill  that  I  can  only  touch  briefly. 
■What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  in 
those  five  States  where  court  suits  re- 
garding congressional  districts  are  pend- 
ing, most  of  them  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  term— Texas.  Missouri. 
Ohio.  New  York,  and  Florida?  Presum- 
ably this  bill  is  designed  to  tell  the 
Supreme  Court  it  cannot  require  reme- 
dies for  any  constitutional  inequities  it 
may  finally  determine  exist  in  those 
States. 

Al.so  there  Is  no  doubt  that  many  other 
individual  citizens  will  attempt  to  en- 
force their  constitutional  rights  to  equal 
representation  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative by  bringing  Federal  court  suits. 
Is  Congress  attempting  to  say  in  this  bill 
that  the  Federal  Judiciary,  which  since 
1964  has  been  providing  relief  for  such 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  must  now 
suspend  for  the  next  5  years  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  US,  Constitution? 

Many  States  such  as  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama, and  my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
have  redistrlcted  in  the  last  few  years 
only  as  a  result  of  Federal  court  orders, 
and  now  have  plans  which  vaiy  no  more 
than  10  percent  in  the  population  of  their 
dstricts. 

What  would  stop  the  legislatures  in 
those  States  from  drawing  new  congres- 
sional districting  plaiis  which  could  vary 
by  as  much  as  30.  100  or  even  the  257  per- 
cent which  Michigan  used  to  have.  A  suit 


in  Federal  court  could  not  afford  relief 
for  such  a  development  since  the  court 
could  not,  under  the  tenns  of  this  bill, 
require  any  new  redistrlcting  until  after 
the  1970  census  data  was  available.  Spe- 
cial Federal  censuses  must  be  requested 
by  State  legislatures  which  presumably 
would  not  do  so  in  these  cases. 

THE  entire  bill  IS  UNCONSTlTtTTIONAL  AND 
MIGHT  POSSIBLY  RESULT  IN  AT-LARGE  ELECTIONS 

A  bill  which  is  illogical,  violative  of 
constitutional  rights,  and  designed  to 
suspend  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  enforce  a  constitutional  right  would 
seem  to  be  doomed  to  itself  being  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  Unfortunately 
this  bill  contains  no  separability  clause — 
as  did  the  first  conference  report  which 
was  recommitted  to  conference  on  June 
27 — so  tlie  chances  are  that  this  entire 
bill  would  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

This  would  be  most  unfortunate  since 
that  would  also  wipe  out  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  three-sentence  bill  which 
prohibits  at-large  elections  in  1968  and 
1970 — except  in  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 
No  member  of  the  conference  committee 
favored  at-large  elections  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  but  that 
could  certainly  result  from  this  bill. 

Further  delay  and  litigation  would  im- 
doubtedly  result  from  passage  of  this 
measure.  The  Supreme  Court  could  easily 
not  finally  pass  on  this  question  until  the 
spring  of  1968.  That  is  so  late  in  the  elec- 
toral process  that  in  many  States  where 
the  courts  would  find  uncoiistitutional 
districtings,  the  Federal  courts  in  those 
States  might  feel  constrained  to  require 
all  members  in  a  State  delegation  to  run 
at  large. 

CONCLUSIOM 

It  is  my  view  that  representatives  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  could  meet 
even  now  and  fashion  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions 
which  would  satisfy  the  constitutional 
requirements  for  congressional  districts 
to  be  drawn  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
manner. 

I  also  feel  that  such  a  compromise 
could  be  fashioned  so  as  to  effect  this 
desired  goal  with  the  least  amoimt  of 
confusion,  litieation.  and  in.stability  of 
congressional  districts.  Prohibition  of 
at-large  elections  included  in  such  a  bill 
would  be  effective  since  a  bill  drafted  in 
that  manner  would  be  secure  against 
court  attack  and  districting  plans  drawn 
in  accordance  with  such  a  bill  would 
likewise  be  secure  against  being  de- 
clared void. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
conference  report  rather  than  pass  a 
bill  which  will  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. Only  if  we  vote  down  this  con- 
ference report,  and  act  now  to  pass  a 
bill  setting  forth  reasonable  and  constitu- 
tional standards,  will  the  Congress  have 
an  opportunity  to  guide  both  legislatures 
and  the  courts  in  their  drawing  of  con- 
gressional district  boundaries. 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  the  further  reading  of 
the  statement  of  the  managers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  your  conferees  have  been  dili- 
gent and  anxious  to  bring  forth  a  proper 
solution  to  a  very  vexatious  problem. 

The  attempt  to  get  an  agreement  was 
difficult — as  difl5cult  as  trying  to  shave 
an  egg — and  thai  is  rather  difBcult. 

There  was  no  lack  of  diligence  and 
effort.  We  labored  from  June  onward. 
■We  had  eight  conferences.  Debate  was 
vigorous  and  keen. 

You  will  remember  that  a  previous 
report  and  agreement  was  presented  and 
by  unanimous  consent  was  withdrawn. 
This  impasse  was  due  to  the  unusual 
situation  in  Indiana.  'We  were  disap- 
pointed with  the  withdrawal  but  it  did 
not  make  us  too  unhappy.  But  we  over- 
came our  disappointment  and  again 
addressed  ourselves  to  our  labors. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pressures  and 
importunities  from  many  sources 
mounted. 

I  will  take  some  time  to  tell  you  about 
our  difficulties — vou  will  forgive  me  If 
I  do. 

It  became  apparent  that  to  satisfy  all 
50  States,  a  bill  with  50  sections  in  it 
would  be  essential — each  section  bene- 
fiting each  State. 

■We  met  frequently,  and  as  frequently 
we  found  ourselves  at  loggerheads.  There 
were  as  many  points  of  view  as  a  centi- 
pede has  legs.  We  got  nowhere.  It  was 
like  walking  up  a  descending  escalator. 
The  longer  we  debated,  the  deeper  we 
plunged  into  the  quicksands  of  frustra- 
tion. It  became  apparent  that  further 
discussion  would  be  as  useless  as  an 
empty  bucket  in  an  empty  well. 

We  agreed  to  disregard  all  areas  of 
disagreement  and  bring  forth  the  slight 
areas  of  agreement.  You  have  before  you 
these  slight  areas  of  agreement. 

They  are  as  follows : 

First  There  can  be  no  Members 
elected  at  large  for  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses  except  in  the  States  of  New 
Mexico  and  Hawaii. 

Second.  No  State  shall  be  compelled 
to  redistrict  for  91st  and  92d  Congresses 
without  the  benefit  of  up-to-date  current 
census  figures. 

We  left  for  future  Congresses  all  other 
items  including  guidelines  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  fair  degree  of  equality  of  popula- 
tion, contiguity  of  district  and  compact- 
ness of  districts. 

Now  I  am  going  to  read  you  some  ques- 
tions and  answers — questions  which 
might  be  asked  of  me  by  my  colleagues 
and  I  will  give  you  the  answers.  I  hope 
In  this  question  and  answer  form  that 
this  soit  of  dialog  may  make  clear  to 
you  the  purposes  and  nuances  of  this 
conference  report. 

Question:  What  is  the  principal  objec- 
tive  of   the   conference   report? 

Answer:  First,  to  ban  elections  of 
Representatives  at  large  except  in  the 
States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico. 

Second,  to  provide  guidance  to  the 
courts  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  States  shall  not  be  required  to  re- 
district unless  current  data  Is  available. 

Third,  to  provide  guidelines  to  the 
courts  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
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gress  that  until  the  Nineteenth  Federal 
Decennial  Census  is  completed,  no  State 
shall  be  required  to  elect  its  Representa- 
tives at  large. 

Question:  Are  there  any  States  other 
than  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  that  have 
Representatives  at  largC 
Answer:  No. 

Question:  Does  the  conference  report 
prohibit  a  State  from  redistricting  prior 
to  the  93d  Congress? 

Answer:  No;  a  State  may  voluntarily 
redistrlct  if  it  so  elects.  If  it  does  elect 
to  redistrict,  it  may  use  population  fig- 
ures from  sources  other  than  a  special 
Federal  census. 

Question:  Etoes  the  word  "require"  in 
the  last  two  sentences  of  the  conference 
report  have  a  special  meaning? 

Answer:  Yes;  the  word  "require"  was 
used  by  the  conferees  to  mean  that  a 
court  should  not  order  a  State  to  be 
redistricted  prior  to  the  Nineteenth  De- 
cennial Censiis  or  order  delegates  to  run 
at  large  prior  to  the  Nineteenth  De- 
cennial Census. 

Question:  Who  pays  for  a  Federal  spe- 
cial census,  if  one  is  to  be  undertaken? 
Answer:  The  State  requesting  the 
census  pays  for  it.  The  cost  is  approxi- 
mately 25  cents  per  person  and  will  take 
approximately  a  year  to  complete  a 
special  census  in  the  larger  States  like 
California.  New  York,  and  Illinois.  But 
in  smaller  States  it  would  take  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time. 

Question:  What  is  wrong  with  the 
1960  figures  for  redistricting  purposes — 
and  this  is  very  important,  gentlemen — 
Answer:  They  are  out  of  date.  They 
are  all  askew.  Vast  changes  have  oc- 
curred throughout  the  United  States 
that  render  the  1960  data  completely  un- 
reasonable in  terms  of  accuracy  for  re- 
districting purposes.  Using  1960  figures 
for  present-day  conditions  would  be  like 
trying  to  level  a  steep  hill  with  a  shovel 
instead  of  a  bulldozer. 

In  the  famous  case  in  Maryland.  Citi- 
zens Committee  against  Tawes.  decided 
by  Chief  Justice  SobeloiT  in  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  that  judge  had 
this  to  say  about  the  1960  census,  which 
clearly  indicates  beyond  peradventure  of 
a  doubt  that  you  should  use  the  1960 
census  if  you  want  to  have  any  reason- 
able assurance  that  you  are  going  to  sat- 
isfy the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote. 
The  1960  census  is  outmoded,  antiquated, 
and  there  have  been  so  many  shifts  in 
population.  The  judge  said  this,  and 
mark  ye  well : 

Even  If  a  district  plan  Initially  comports 
with  the  one-to-one  formula,  discrepancies 
may  be  expected  to  arise  with  changing  con- 
ditions. Such  discrepancies  are  unavoidable 
and  must  be  tolerated  for  a  time  until  the 
next  census.  But  in  Initial  districting,  the 
aim  should  be  to  come  as  closely  as  pKjeslble 
to  a  one-to-one  ratio. 

A  difficulty  encountered  bv  anyone  who 
undertakes  In  19«6 — 

This  case  was  decided  in  1966 — 
to  draw  district  lines  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing substantial  population  equality  Is  that 
the  only  accurate  figures  available  are  those 
from  the  1960  census.  The  dilemma  presents 
two  possible  choices:  to  accept  the  1960  cen- 
sus figures,  which  arc  not  up  to  date,  or  at- 
tempt to  make  estimates  of  changes  in  popu- 


lation figures  since  that  date.  Neither  choice 
Is  a  happy  one,  but  we  have  concluded — 

He  is  speaking  for  the  court — 
we  have  concluded  that  It  Is  better  to  ad- 
here to  the  census  figures  than  to  engage  In 
speculative  estimates  or  projections  which 
vary  widely  with  the  estimators  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  handle  the  figures 
available  to  them  from  various  sources.  The 
alternative  we  have  rejected  would  Indeed 
lead  into  a  mathematical  thicket. 

He  said  in  essence  that  the  1960  cen- 
sus is  not  good.  He  with  his  colleagues 
drew  the  lines  reluctantly  with  the  1960 
census  figures,  as  bad  as  they  were. 

In  other  words,  he  concluded  with  the 
famous  words  of  Shakespeare: 

Rather  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
those  we  know  not  of. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  this  con- 
ference report.  We  say  that  you  need  a 
new  census.  The  1960  census  is  outmoded. 
It  is  unfair.  Therefore,  no  State  should 
be  required  to  redistrict  unless  there  are 
current  figures,  unless  the  figures  are  up 
to  date.  You  can  only  get  them  up  to 
date  by  a  special  census.  We  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Census  whether  or  not  there 
were  any  other  estimates  that  would 
fairly  or  accurately  refiect  the  numbers 
of  persons  or  the  populations  of  various 
districts. 

Answer:  There  are  no  population  esti- 
mates that  the  census  would  rely  upon 
for  redistricting  purposes. 

Question:  How  is  the  conference  re- 
port Intended  to  afTect  court  cases  where 
districts  are  challenged? 

Answer:  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides guidance  to  the  courts.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  courts  would  follow  the 
conference  report  and  require  the  re- 
sults of  a  special  census  to  be  available 
before  it  would  order  a  SUte  to  be  re- 
districted.  If,  however,  a  court  found 
that  existing  districts  in  fact  were  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  the  court  of 
its  own  order  could  draw  new  district 
lines.  They  have  in  a  number  of  cases 
drawn  new  district  lines.  In  event  dis- 
tricts  were  found  to  be  unconstitutional, 
the  conference  report  intends  that  the 
court  could  draw  new  district  lines  and 
not  order  representatives  to  run  at 
large. 

Question:  Have  the  courts  actually 
drawn  district  lines  rather  than  rely 
upon  State  legislatures  to  draw  district 
lines? 

Answer:  Yes;  the  courts  have  drawn 
district  lines  in  Arizona.  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, and  Montana. 

Question:  Does  the  conference  report 
prohibit  redistricting  even  though  pres- 
ent districts  are  found  by  the  court  to 
be  unconstitutional? 

Answer:  No.  The  conference  report 
only  provides  that  a  court  will  not  order 
a  State  legislature  to  establish  new  dis- 
tricts unle-ss  the  results  of  a  special 
Federal  census  are  available.  The  court 
may  draw  new  lines  if  it  finds  it  neces- 
sary for  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  But  remem- 
ber, the  court  cannot  compel  redistrict- 
ing save  with  the  benefit  of  new  and 
current  figures. 

Question:  Is  the  conference  report 
constitutional? 


Answer:  That  is  a  rather  sticky  ques- 
tion. My  answer  is  this.  If  the  conference 
report  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be 
presumed  to  be  constitutional.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  constitutional  until  the 
court  rules  otherwise.  I  personally— and 
my  colleagues  in  the  majority  on  the 
conference — deemed  this  report  to  be 
constitutlol^al. 

Question:  In  some  SUtes,  such  as  In- 
diana, the  existing  districts  have  been 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  the 
court  has  ordered  new  districts  to  be 
established.  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
conference  report  in  such  cases? 

Answer:  The  conference  report,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  would  express  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  no  State  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  redistricted  prior  to  the 
Nineteenth  Decennial  Census  unless  the 
results  of  a  special  Federal  census  arc 
available.  It  would  be  in  order  for  the 
parties,  I  think,  in  such  a  case  to  move 
the  court  to  reconsider  its  order  in  the 
light  of  the  new  law  contained  in  the 
conference  report,  but  in  no  event  would 
Members  from  that  State  of  Indiana  be 
elected  at  large. 

Question:  Which  States  currently  are 
under  court  order  to  redistrict? 

Answer:  At  the  present  time  the  Leg- 
islatures of  California.  Indiana,  and  New 
Jersey  are  under  court  order  to  redis- 
trict. 

Question:  In  what  States  are  cases 
pending  challenging  the  validity  of  dis- 
trict lines? 

Answer:  Texas.  Missouri,  Ohio.  New 
York,  and  Florida. 

Question:  Are  there  any  States  where 
the  districts  are  subject  to  challenge 
under  constitutional  standards  but  in 
which  no  cases  have  as  yet  been  insti- 
tuted? 

Answer:  I  understand  there  are  eight 
such  States:  Georgia,  where  the  largest 
district  exceeds  the  smallest  by  38.2  per- 
cent; Iowa,  where  the  largest  exceeds 
the  smallest  by  25.3  percent;  Louisiana, 
where  the  largest  exceeds  the  smallest  by 
25  percent;  Minnesota,  where  the  largest 
exceeds  the  smallest  by  28.6  percent; 
Nebraska,  where  the  largest  exceeds  the 
smallest  by  31.1  percent;  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  largest  exceeds  the  smallest 
by  35.1  percent;  Washington,  where  the 
largest  exceeds  the  smallest  by  26  per- 
cent; and  West  Virginia,  where  the 
largest  exceeds  the  smallest  by  39.2  per- 
cent. 

That,  in  question  and  answer  form,  I 
hope  gives  considerable  information  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and  might 
illuminate  in  their  minds  exactly  what 
we  are  driving  at  with  reference  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  have  several  ques- 
tions to  propound  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  respect  to  the  meaning  and 
the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  before  us 
My  questions  stem  in  large  measure 
from  the  circumstances  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  which  are  as  follows: 
A  Federal  court  has  ruled  unconstitu- 
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tional  the  Indiana  State  statute  of  1965 
which  established  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts from  which  the  present  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  In- 
diana were  elected. 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly  which 
met  earlier  this  year  adjourned  without 
having  reached  agreement  on  a  new  stat- 
ute providing  for  congressional  district- 
ing in  Indiana. 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly  does 
not  meet  again  in  regular  session  until 
1969,  that  is  to  say.  after  the  congres- 
sional election  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  assume  for  pur- 
poses of  my  question  that  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  is  unable  in  any  Spe- 
cial Session  which  may  be  called  prior  to 
the  1968  congressional  election  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  congressional  districting 
statute: 

First.  My  first  question  therefore  per- 
tains to  the  following  language  in  H.R. 
2508.  as  reported  by  the  committee  of 
the  conference: 

In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Ninety-first 
Congress  and  the  Ninety-second  Congress  to 
more  than  one  Representative  under  an  ap- 
portionment made  pursuant  to  the  pro\'lsions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  18,  1929,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives"  (46  Stat. 
26),  as  amended,  there  shall  be  established 
by  law  a  numijer  of  districts  equal  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  such 
Suie  is  so  entitled,  and  Representatives 
shall  be  elected  only  from  districts  so  estab- 
lished, no  district  to  elect  more  than  one 
Representative  (except  that  the  States  of 
Haw-ail  and  New  Mexico  may  continue  to 
elect  their  Representatives  at  Large.) 

Does  this  language  mean  that  in  In- 
diana, if  the  general  assembly  does  not, 
in  a  special  session,  establish  congres- 
sional districts  in  time  to  hold  the  1968 
congressional  nominations  and  elections, 
a  court  of  appropriate  juiisdiction  would 
be  able  to  establisli  the  Congressional 
districts  from  which  the  1968  congres- 
sional nominations  and  elections  must  be 
conducted? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer 
to  that  question  is  in  the  affirmative,  that 
the  Congress  could  not  take  away  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  decide  such  an 
issue.  Further,  if  the  State  failed  or  re- 
fused, under  the  circum.stances  indicated. 
to  redistrict,  the  court  would  have  the 
power  to  draw  those  lines,  and  the  court 
has  done  so  in  several  instances. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
eenileman  will  yield  further,  under  the 
circumstances  which,  as  I  have  indicated, 
exist  in  Indiana,  would  it  not  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  court  would  draw 
the  lines? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  conference  report 
requires  that  district  lines  cannot  be 
required  to  be  drawn  unless  based  upon 
current  census  figures.  Lines  should  not 
be  drawn  based  up>on  the  1960  census  un- 
less these  are  the  only  figures  the  court 
finds  acceptable.  Conceivably,  the  court 
would  follow  the  admonition  of  the  Con- 
gress and  would  seek  to  obtain  data 
which  is  more  current  before  it  draws  its 
lines. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
prefer  to  complete  my  questioning  of  the 


distinguished  chairman  before  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  yields  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  the  follow- 
ing question,  as  in  the  question  I  hereto- 
fore raised,  but  in  more  general  terms  as 
follows:  In  a  State  in  which  the  congres- 
sional districts  existing  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  this  act  are  imconstitutionally 
apF>ortioned,  or  in  which  the  State  legis- 
lature has  not  established  congressional 
districts  in  time  lor  the  1968  congres- 
sional nominations  and  elections,  except- 
ing the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico, 
does  this  language  allow  a  court  of  ap- 
propriate jurisdiction  to  establish  con- 
gressional district.s  from  which  the  1968 
congressional  nominations  and  elections 
must  be  conducted'!' 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
next  question  follows:  Does  the  language 
of  H.R.  2508  prevent  a  court  from  or- 
dering the  conduct  of  elections  at  large 
in  States  other  than  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  a  definite  pro- 
hibition contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port against  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives at  large.  The  courts  would  follow 
that  admonition. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlemaii  will  yield  further,  my  other 
question  deals  with  the  second  sentence 
of  the  conference  report,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

No  state  shall  be  required  to  redistrict 
prior  to  the  19th  Federal  Decennial  Census 
unless  the  results  of  a  special  Federal  census 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1954.  as  amended  (68  Stat. 
1013;  71  Stat.  481;  13  U.S.C.  8),  are  available 
for  use  therein. 

In  a  State  in  which  existing  districts 
have  been  found  unconstitutional,  does 
this  provision  allow  a  court  of  appro- 
priate jurisdiction  to  establish  congres- 
sional districts  on  the  basis  of  the  1960 
census  and  order  the  1968  congressional 
nominations  and  elections  to  be  con- 
ducted from  such  districts? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  The  conference  re- 
port permits  the  court  to  estabUsh  con- 
gressional districts  as  are  necessarj"  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  districts  could  be  based  on 
such  population  figures  as  the  court  de- 
termines to  be  adequate,  including  1960 
census  figures,  if  the  court  wanted  to. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  my 
final  question  is  this:  Is  ,he  language  of 
H.R.  2508  severable  for  purposes  of  judi- 
cial interpretation? 

Mr.  CKIJiER.  The  court  would  have 
the  power  to  separate  its  rulings,  since 
there  are  two  distinct  subjects  involved 
in  the  cx>nference  report.  One  subject  in- 
volves redistricting  and  the  other  sub- 
ject involves  banning  the  election  of 
Representatives  at  Large.  Therefore, 
since  there  are  two  distinct  subjects  in- 
volved, the  court  would  have  the  power 
to  separate  them  and  to  rule  thereon. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Celler],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  work  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  confer- 
ence report  is  agreed  to. 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  men- 
tioned the  Redistricting  Act  that  was 
passed  in  the  State  of  Maryland  in  1966, 
and  you  spoke  of  our  very  eminent  judge, 
Simon  SobolofT,  whom  I  hold  in  very- 
high  esteem. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  are 
referring  to  the  fact  that  he  did  in  fact 
use  in  his  decision  the  1960  census? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Judge  Simon  Soboloff 
said  that  he  had  to  use  the  1960  census 
figures,  because  he  had  no  other  choice, 
but  further  stated  that  he  had  rather 
not  use  them,  because  they  were  out- 
moded figures. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Therefore,  the  question 
of  the  redistricting  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land in  fact  was  based  upon  the  1960 
census? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  and  the  court  drew 
the  lines  itself. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  this:  In  the  series  of 
questions  and  answers  which  he  pro- 
pounded a  moment  ago  he  asked  the 
question  in  the  event  there  was  no  spe- 
cial census  "could  a  court  compel  a  State 
to  redistrict  its  lines?"  and  the  answer 
he  gave  to  that  question  was  "No."  But 
my  recollection  was  that  the  chairman 
also  said  that  even  in  such  a  case  the 
coiu-t  itself  might  still  redistrict  the 
lines? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Then  let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  this:  The  precise 
wording  of  the  conference  report  is  that 
"no  State  shall  be  required  to  redistrict 
in  the  event  that  this  special  census  is 
not  available."  Would  not  a  decision  of 
the  court  saying  to  the  people  of  that 
State  that  "you  shall  have  your  Con- 
gressman run  from  the  following  new 
districts,"  be  itself  a  requirement  that 
that  State  redistrict  itself,  which  the 
conference  report  prohibits? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
a  requirement.  I  would  say  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  admonition,  it  is  a  very  strong, 
powerful,  potent  force  that  the  court 
would  follow.  But  we  cannot  dictate  to 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  what 
they  shall  do  tmder  circumstances  where 
they  have  declared  lines  to  be  luiconsti- 
tutionally  drawn,  we  cannot  interfere. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  is  it  still  the 
gentleman's  impression,  as  the  gentle- 
man responded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Brademas],  that  even  in 
such  a  case  the  court  would  in  practice 
probably  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
Congress' 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  I  am  quite  sure  It 
would 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  when  the 
Supreme  Court  got  into  what  was  termed 
the  political  thicket  the  facts  developed 
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Indicated  that  there  were  many  reasons 
why  the  Congress  perhaps  should  take 
action  itself.  At  that  time  I  introduced 
two  resolutions,  one  for  the  Court's  find- 
ings, calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  other 
calling  for  an  act  of  Congress.  We  all 
realize  the  Court  has  no  money  to  pay 
itself,  or  to  enforce  its  decrees  except  as 
the  legislative  branch  may  cooperate  in. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  and  my  State  at  the 
moment  does  not  seem  to  be  involved 
one  way  or  another — we  are  not  acknowl- 
edging that  the  Court  has  the  right  to 
determine  or  to  step  in  to  prevent  the 
House  or  the  Congress  from  exercising 
its  right  imder  the  Constitution  to  be  the 
sole  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
Members — we  are  not  yielding  in  that 
regard  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  CKT.T.ER.  No,  sir;  none  whatso- 
ever. And  may  I  interject,  the  gentle- 
man remembers  the  famous  statement  of 
President  Jackson  when  he  said: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  Us  decision. 
Now  let  them  try  to  enforce  It 


Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  do- 


Mr.  CELLER  I  continuing)  : 
The  Court  has  no  battalions,  no  soldiers, 
they  cannot  enforce  their  decrees. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  And  no  money  to  pay 
themselves. 

So  I  believe  that  I  can  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  Court  can  decide 
anything,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
decide  whether  we  wish  to  follow  it  or 
not  insofar  as  the  qualifications  for  the 
Members  in  line  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  addition,  we  have  a 
specific  authority  under  the  Constitution 
which  I  will  read,  section  4,  article  1; 

The  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law 
make  or  alter  such  Regulations — 

With    reference    to    the    election    of 
Congressmen — 
except  as  to  the  places  of  chusing  Senators. 

I  will  read  the  whole  section: 

The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regula- 
tions, except  ae  to  the  places  of  chusing 
Senators. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  by  passing  an  act  here  that  we 
are  in  no  way  agreeing  that  the  Court 
has  any  power  to  Interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  our  own  right  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

This  Is  a  very  sticky  proposition,  and 
I  hope  the  Members  will  bear  with  me. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  all  of  these 
questions  that  are  being  fired  at  me,  I 
am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  The  question  I  am 
going  to  propose,  of  course,  affects  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  which  State  the 
able  gentleman  [Mr.  CellerI,  of  course, 
is  a  Representative  in  the  Congress. 

The  question  is  this:  If  the  court  has 
ordered  a  redistricting  because  it  has 
found  that  the  present  lines  are  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  one-man.  one-vote 
rule,  although  It  has  ordered  the  redis- 
tricting and  it  has  drawn  the  lines 


Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  the  case  in  New 
York  now. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  case  is  on  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  That  is  correct. 

In  the  event  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  does  not  reverse  the  statu- 
tory court,  may  the  court  then  draw  the 
lines  disregarding  the  alleged  or  sup- 
posed admonition  or  recommendation  of 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  court  can  do  it.  But 
as  I  know  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  and  knowing  the  man- 
ner of  men  and  type  of  judges  who  oc- 
cupy the  high  judicial  office  in  that 
court.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they 
would  disregard  the  solemn  proclamation 
and  admonition — and  I  use  that  word 
again — of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  it  may  disregard 
the  admonition? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  could— yes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  In  other  words,  it 
may  disregard  the  admonition,  because 
it  is  a  question  of  your  interpretation 
against  theirs.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  they  feel  that  the  lines  which  were 
erroneously  drawn  should  be  redrawn  in 
keeping  with  the  finding  of  the  court 
under  the  one-man.  one-vote  rule. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  willing  to  pit  my 
judgment  against  theirs  any  day. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Except  that  you 
carmot  enforce  your  judgment,  whereas 
they  can. 

Mr.  CELLER.  When  it  comes  to  that 
question,  I  would  say  I  have  more  power 
than  they  have  in  the  sense  that  I.  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, am  making  certain  recommenda- 
tions which  I  hope  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  adopt  and  follow. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  The  House  may 
adopt  the  recommendations  but  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  recommenda- 
tions must  be  followed — there  is  only  an 
admonition. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  From 
reading  the  conference  report  and  the 
response  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  questions  that  have 
been  propounded  to  hiim,  It  would  leave 
this  Member  to  believe  that  the  follow- 
ing is  the  fact,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  chairman  confirm  my  understand- 
ing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico,  as  I  understand 
the  ban  against  State  at-large  elections 
for  Members,  it  also  carries  with  it  im- 
plicitly the  banning  of  multi-Member 
elections. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 
You  cannot  have  more  than  one  Con- 
gressman from  one  district. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  That  is 
my  understanding  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  chairman's  view  vrtth  respect  to  this 
squares  with  my  own  understanding. 

Mr.  RUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Rungate].  a  member 
of  the  committee, 


Mr.  RUNGATE.  I  should  like  to  speak 
briefly  In  opposition  to  this,  if  I  might 
have  5  minutes  of  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  yield  time  to  the 
gentleman  later. 

Mr.  RUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  the  court  has  or- 
dered that  we  redlstrict  and  there  was  a 
redistricting  by  the  State  legislature. 
The  redistricting  was  contested  and  the 
court  upon  challenge  found  that  those 
districts  were  invalid. 

However,  because  of  the  time  question, 
the  courts  permitted  us  to  run  in  dis- 
tricts whicli  were  hivaUd.  but  only  for 
the  1966  elections.  They  mandated  that 
we  not  be  able  to  run  in  those  invalid 
districts  in  1968. 

My  question  is.  Would  tliis  legislation, 
first  of  all.  prohibit  the  courts  from  or- 
dering that  we  redistrlct  in  order  to  ap- 
portion validly? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No;  it  would  not. 
Mr.  RODINO.  It  would  not? 
Mr.    CELLER.    No.    The    SUte   itself 
could  also  redisti'ict  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  RODINO.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  exception  here,  and  that  is 
that  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
may  be  permitted  to  run  at  large,  but 
that  no  other  States  may  run  at  large, 
then  if  the  courts  ordered  that  we  be  re- 
districted,  could  the  courts  order  that 
we  run  at  large? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No;  the  court  cannot. 
There  is  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
a  State  being  compelled  to  permit  at- 
large  elections. 

Mr.  RODINO.  In  other  words,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman's  interpretation 
of  this  legislation,  this  would  not  pre- 
vent  the   legislature   from   redistricting 
and  the  couit  from  ordering  it,  but  the 
court  could  not  order  us  to  run  at  large? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Correct. 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    CARILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will   the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  same  point  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  only  1  hour,  and 
many  Members  have  asked  for  time.  Will 
the  gentleman  permit  me  to  allow  some 
of  the  other  Members  to  have  time  before 
I  answer  any  more  questions? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mac- 
GregorI. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  o:i 
April  27  of  this  year  the  Rouse  pas.sed 
R.R.  2508,  providing  Federal  standards 
for  congressional  redistricting.  There 
were  two  important  sections  to  that  bill 
The  first  section  provided  for  standards 
in  the  post-1970  census  period.  The  sec- 
ond section  provided  for  interim  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  next  two  Con- 
gresses. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the  sec- 
tion 1  provisions  covering  the  post-1970 
census  period. 

The  Rouse-passed  bill  was  approved 
by  the  conferees  without  change,  and 
was    recommended    to    this    House   for 
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adoption  without  change  on  June  27. 
The  provisions  for  the  post- 1970  census 
period,  which  you  are  now  asked  to 
abandon,  were  as  follows: 

First.  When  a  State  is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Representative,  there  shall  be 
established  by  law  a  number  of  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  authorized  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Second.  Representatives  shall  be  elec- 
ted only  from  such  districts  so  estab- 
lished, no  district  to  elect  more  than  one 
Representative.  Existing  provisions  for  a 
Representative  at  large  are  eliminated. 

Third.  Each  district  shall  be  compo.sed 
of  contiguous  territoiT.  in  as  reasonably 
a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable. 

Fourth.  The  district  with  the  largest 
population  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than 
10  percent  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population  in  number  of  persons. 

Fifth.  Population  shall  be  ba.sed  on 
the  then  most  recent  decennial  census, 
but  if  a  State  redistricts  more  than  2 
years  after  a  decennial  census,  the  popu- 
lation figures  to  be  used  must  be  those  of 
a  statewide  Federal  special  census. 

Sixth.  Unless  the  particular  State  con- 
stitution requires  otherwise,  there  shall 
not  be  more  than  one  districting  between 
decennial  censuses. 

The  conference  report  from  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  report  No.  435,  adopted 
verbatim  the  provisions  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  post- 
1970  census  period. 

You  will  remember,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  on  June  28  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  appeared  in 
the  well  and  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
return  to  conference  the  June  27  agree- 
ment, and  for  one  reason  only:  The  con- 
ferees had  not  made  adequate  protection 
against  at-large  races  in  the  interim  pe- 
riod before  the  1970  census  figures  be- 
came available. 

We  went  back  to  conference  and  I 
thought  we  would  talk  about  that  tempo- 
rary problem.  To  my  amazement  last 
week  I  found  the  conferees  were  about  to 
recommend  a  new  conference  report — 
one  which  abandoned  the  post- 1970  cen- 
sus provisions  that  the  Rouse  passed  in 
April,  and  which  the  conferees  agreed  to 
in  June — without  explanation. 

If  recognized.  I  will  move  to  recommit 
the  report  to  the  conference  with  in- 
structions to  reinstate  the  permanent 
provisions  that  I  have  outlined. 

A1.S0,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  Rouse  I  am  recognized 
to  offer  the  motion  to  recommit,  my  re- 
committal motion  will  also  deal  with  the 
question  of  how  we  might  do  what  Mr. 
Celler  wanted  to  do  when  he  appeared 
in  the  well  of  the  House  on  June  28  and 
asked  for  the  report  to  be  recommitted 
to  conference.  My  motion  will  provide  for 
the  interim  period : 

There  shall  be  established  by  law  a  number 
of  districts  equal  to  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  each  State  Is  entitled, 
■iiid  Representatives  shall  be  elected  only 
from  districts  so  established,  no  district  to 
elect  more  than  one  Representative. 

The  essential  recommittal  provisions 
therefore  will  be  these: 

First.  Single-Member  districts  from 
now  until  we  have  a  1970  census. 


Second.  After  we  have  the  1970  cen- 
sus, the  provisions  which  the  House 
passed  in  April,  and  to  which  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  Jime  27,  will  be  ap- 
plicable. 

I  have  circularized  a  letter  to  each 
Member  of  this  body  indicating  my  in- 
tention to  move  to  reinstate  the  perma- 
nent provisions  which  the  conferees 
would  now  have  us  abandon. 

Since,  then,  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses, I  have  made  one  modest  modifica- 
tion in  my  motion,  and  that  is  to  con- 
form to  the  move  now  afoot  in  the  other 
body  to  outlaw  at-large  contests  between 
now  and  the  time  we  have  the  results  of 
the  1970  census  figures. 

Mr.  CARILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CARILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  gentleman  will  reafRrm  the  ac- 
tion which  was  taken  unanimously  in 
the  Rouse  and  what  was  in  the  corifer- 
ence  report  at  that  time,  so  if  we  vole 
for  the  gentleman's  motion  to  recommit, 
we  will  be  in  effect  approving  the  action 
we  took,  with  corrective  measures? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  will  be  saying  we 
want  to  stick  to  the  Rouse  provisions  on 
the  permanent  standards  for  the  makeup 
of  congressional  districts. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his 
position.  As  the  principal  plaintiff  in  the 
key  redistricting  laws'oit  in  Federal  court 
in  Texas,  I  plead  for  districts  which  were 
not  only  reasonably  close  in  population 
but  which  would  be  reasonably  compact 
and  certainly  contiguous.  It  is  essential 
that  we  have  some  language  which  will 
protect  the  people  against  gerrymander- 
ing. I  hope  the  gentleman's  position  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr  Steicer]  may  extend  hus  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2508. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MacGregorI  is  correct  in  his 
belief  that  a  motion  to  recommit  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  conference's  failure  to  adopt 
standards  for  congressional  districts 
after  the  1970  census  is  a  step  backward. 

In  the  other  body  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  has 
teiTned  this  bill  a  "nondistricting  pro- 
posal" and  with  that  I  agree. 

The  report  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee is  unacceptable  and  should  be 
defeated. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Brock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  is  a  travesty. 

First,  it  abandons  all  pretense  in  its 
effort  to  nullify  the  basic  principle  re- 
flected in  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one- vote  decision. 

Second,  it  abandons  any  sincere  effort 
to  meet  the  constitutional  mandate  that 
the  Congress  set  its  standards,  an  effort 
endorsed  by  this  body  when  H.R.  2508 
passed  this  house  several  months  ago. 

Third,  it  perpetrates  for  at  least  four 
intolerable  years  the  inequities  of  the 
past,  witiiout  even  token  expression  of 
interest  in  the  basic  immoraUty  involved. 

Fouith.  in  essence  this  bill  represents 
nothing  moie  nor  less  than  a  total  and 
complete  abdication  of  the  Rouse's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  we  represent. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  I  resent  this  bill  and  all 
it  implies. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self one-half  nxinute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  state  that  the 
motion  to  recommit,  if  carried,  will  put 
us  exactly  where  we  were  5  months  ago. 
It  provides  for  guidelines  I  was  one  of 
the  foremost  of  all  the  conferees  who 
fought  for  guidelines,  and  I  could  not  get 
them.  I  could  not  get  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  these  guidelines. 

If  we  trj'  to  recommit  and  insist  upon 
guidelines,  we  will  get  nowhere.  We  will 
be  just  exactly  where  we  were  when  we 
started  these  conferences  last  June.  It 
would  be  an  exercise  of  utter  inutility 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathus]. 

Mr.  MATRIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  we  have  to  admit  there 
is  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  a  fu- 
neral service  about  th:s  debate  today. 
But  I  think  evei-y  corpse  should  be  de- 
cently interred.  On  these  occasions  some 
human  understanding  and  empathy  is 
in  order.  I  thmk  we  can  take  comfort  in 
our  hope  for  the  future,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  point  at  all  in  flailing 
around  in  anguish  and  frustration.  That 
is  nearly  the  situation  that  we  must  face 
candidly  today. 

I  might  report  to  the  Rouse  that  the 
death  in  this  case  was  eaiised  from 
wounds  received  from  others  and  not 
from  the  Members  of  the  Rouse. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Rouse  conferees 
h£id  agreed  to  accept  the  House  interim 
provisions  and  the  Senate  permanent 
provisions  for  congressional  districts. 
This  would  have  been  an  honest  com- 
promise. I  included  these  provisions  in 
R.R.  13691.  which  I  have  introduced  and 
for  which  I  sohcit  support. 

But  this  is  all  prolog.  What  are  the 
merits  of  the  case  before  us? 

There  are  benefits  to  be  salvaged  from 
this  report — though  they  are  meager, 
and  I  am  the  first  to  say  so.  but  they  are 
better  than  nothing. 

One  man.  one  vote  is  certainly  an  im- 
portant principle  in  the  conduct  of  rep- 
resentative government.  I  yield  to  the 
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prior  claim  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  the  first  leader 
in  the  fight  for  fair  congressional  dis- 
tricts. He  has  been  leading  that  fight  for 
a  long  time,  but  I  claim  to  have  been  in 
the  fight  with  iiim  as  vigorously  and  as 
actively  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
House.  One  man.  one  vote  should,  of 
course,  be  one  of  the  guiding  principles 
in  representative  government. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  only  principle. 
It  is  not  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to 
consider  when  we  are  talking  about  rep- 
resentative government.  There  are  other 
things  of  importance  if  we  are  to  have 
successful  representative  government. 

The  stability  of  political  institutions 
has  something  to  do  with  this.  The  fa- 
miliarity of  the  voters  and  the  people 
with  the  voting  districts  and  the  famili- 
arities of  the  voters  and  the  people  with 
the  candidates  who  are  running  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  All  these  things 
are  important  also.  They  have  to  be 
considered. 

I  would  say.  moreover,  that  one-man, 
one-vote  depends  on  the  availability  of 
reliable  statistics.  A  witness  to  this  need 
is  the  judicial  opinion  already  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Judge  Sobelof's  opinion  in 
Maryland  Citizens  Committee  v.  Tawes 
•  253  F.  Supp.  731  (1966)  ».  in  which  he 
said  that  to  deviate  from  regular  census 
figures  was  to  enter  a  mathematical 
thicket. 

I  quote  from  page  734  of  his  opinion : 

A  difficulty  encountered  by  anyone  who 
undertakes  In  1966  to  draw  district  lines 
with  a  view  to  achlevng  substantial  popula- 
tion equality.  Is  that  the  only  accurate  fig- 
ures available  are  those  from  the  i960  census 
The  dUeoama  presents  two  pomlble  choices : 
to  accept  the  1960  census  figures  which  are 
not  up  to  date,  or  to  attempt  to  make  esti- 
mates of  chang«8  in  p)opuIatlOQ  figures  since 
that  date.  Neither  choice  is  a  happy  one,  but 
we  have  concluded  that  It  Is  better  to  adhere 
to  the  census  figures  than  to  engage  In  specu- 
lative estimates  or  projections  which  vary 
widely  with  the  estimators  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  handle  the  figures  available  to 
them  from  various  sources.  The  alternative 
we  have  rejected  would  indeed  lead  into  a 
mathematical  thicket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1960  census  figures  are 
archaic  and  outgrown.  There  are  no  re- 
liable statistics  presently  available. 

If  we  reject  this  conference  report,  we 
invite  the  courts  to  rummage  through 
the  file  cabinets  of  the  Nation  for  at- 
tractive figures  that  might  help  to  direct 
their  progress  through  the  political 
thickets  of  congressional  redlstricting. 

Since  we  have  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Indiana,  where  an  at  Large  con- 
gressional election  is  now  imminent,  I 
believe  we  would  acquiesce  by  silence  to 
such  an  at-large  race  there  or  elsewhere 
if  we  reject  this  report.  What  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  principle  of  one 
man.  one  vote  than  to  condone  at-large 
races  in  great  and  populous  States  like 
Indiana? 

Our  choices  are  limited. 

First,  we  can  recommit  this  bill.  Li 
my  opinion  that  will  return  It  to  a  com- 
mittee which  probably  will  never  meet 
to  reconsider  it. 


Second,  we  can  adopt  the  report.  Then 
one  of  two  things  will  happen. 

It  will  go  to  the  other  body,  where  a 
new  look  can  be  given  it,  and  new  in- 
structions may  be  given  to  the  conferees 
there,  and  we  may  finally  observe  a  case 
of  reviving  the  corpse. 

At  the  very  least,  we  wiU  prevent  new 
kinds  of  inequities  and  new  kinds  of  in- 
justice which  might  result  from  new- 
panaceas  that  would  be  applied  in  the 
absence  of  reliable  statistics  and  under 
the  pressure  of  continued  congressional 
silence. 

The  prudent  course  and  the  right 
coui-se,  I  believe,  is  to  adopt  this  report. 
That  is  the  responsible  course,  in  my 
judgment,  in  the  interest  of  representa- 
tive government.  That  is  why  I  am  urg- 
ing a  vote  against  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  a  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  talk  for  a  half  minute  to  the  sub- 
ject of  compactness  and  contiguity  inso- 
far as  the  conference  report  is  written? 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mainland.  Obviously 
there  are  not  any  provisions  on  compact- 
ness and  contiguity  here. 

If  the  gentleman  is  interested  in  those 
subjects,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  send  the 
report  back  to  the  other  body  as  written, 
to  let  the  other  body  give  instructions  to 
its  conferees,  because  that  is  where  the 
trouble  is  on  those  questions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryand  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
LMr.  Hung  ate]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  be  advised  when  I  have  10  seconds 
remaining,  so  that  the  only  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  against  this  bill  in 
the  first  place,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers],  may 
have  some  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  on  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing and  permitting  me  to  say  something 
about  this  conference  report. 

Six  months  ago  on  April  27  when  the 
House  first  considered  the  question  of 
congressional  districting,  it  was  with  the 
intent  of  establishing  standards  which 
would  both  uphold  the  constitutional 
right  for  one  man's  vote  to  count  as  much 
as  any  other's  and  also  to  set  clear  and 
reasonable  standards  for  enforcing  this 
recently  established  interpretation  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  In  fact  that  goal  was 
to  fulfill  the  high  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  under  article  I. 
section  4,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  be 
the  ultimate  overseer  of  "the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections" 
for  U.S.  Representative. 

On  that  day  we  had  heated  debate 
over  the  propriety,  constitutionality,  and 
wisdom  of  the  standards  set  forth  by  the 
original  version  of  the  blU.  Members  dis- 
puted as  to  whether  some  of  the  provi- 
sions actually  fulfilled  the  constitutional 
principle  of  one-man,  one-vote.  But  at 
least  all  would  admit  that  the  original 


version  did  establish  some  standards. 
Then  the  Senate  rejected  the  Houses 
version  and  substituted  a  bill  whicli  was 
designed  to  eliminate  all  doubts  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  House's  version 
and  to  fully  guarantee  the  fair  drawing 
of  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  congressional 
districts. 

But  this  conference  report  is  not  a 
compromise  and  adjustment  between 
these  two  different  versions.  The  con- 
ference committee  has  actually  thrown 
out  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
and  has  written  a  totally  new  bill.  Let  me 
give  you  just  one  of  many  examples. 

The  House  bill  established  a  maximum 
permissible  variation  in  the  population 
of  congressional  districts  for  the  1968 
and  1970  elections  of  30  percent.  The 
Senate  provided  a  maximiun  of  10  per- 
cent. The  conference  bill  does  not.  as  one 
would  expect,  provide  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  two  figures.  Amazingly 
enough  it  is  actually  drafted  to  prevent 
any  redistricting  at  all  for  the  1968  and 
1970  elections,  even  in  States  which  have 
far  above  the  House's  standards  of  30 
percent. 

The  conference  report's  justification 
for  this  language  is  that  1960  census  data 
is  quite  out  of  date  and  that  States 
should  wait  until  1970  census  data  is 
available.  The  only  exception  for  waiting 
for  the  1970  data  is  the  use  of  special 
statewide  censuses.  But  such  data  is  only 
available  if  the  State  requests  it  and  pays 
millions  of  dollars  for  it. 

Most  State  legislatures  will  not  meet 
again  until  1969  and  in  most  States  it 
would  take  more  than  a  year  for  the 
data  to  be  available  from  the  time  the 
State  requested  it.  The  result  would  be 
that  probably  even  for  the  1970  election 
new  data  would  not  be  available.  The  net 
result  of  these  census  data  provisions  is 
to  prevent  the  Federal  courts  from  re- 
quiring any  new  redistricting  before  the 
1972  elections. 

Now  a  court  might  take  the  unprece- 
dented steps  of  ordering  a  State  Grovenior 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  also  order  the  legislature  to  both 
request  a  special  census  and  appropriate 
the  millions  of  dollars  necessary-  to  pay 
for  it.  But  in  almost  every  State  even 
such  a  procedure  would  not  result  In  the 
new  data  being  available  In  time  to  use 
In  drawing  districts  for  1968  since  the 
data  would  take  at  least  12  months  to 
compile. 

THE    ENTIRE    CONFERENCE    BILL    IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  this 
bill  is  not  a  statement  of  policy  under 
the  Congress  article  I.  section  4  respon- 
sibility to  establish  the  manner  for  elect- 
ing Representatives.  Instead,  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  prohibit  the  courts  from 
enforcing  constitutional  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  for  the  next  two  congres- 
sional elections.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  main 
reason  for  opposing  this  conference  re- 
port Is  that  this  proposal  Is  a  default  by 
Congress  on  Its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities and  a  vain  and  Irresponsible 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Federal 
judiciary's  fulfillment  of  their  separate 
constitutional   responsibilities. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  construed  the  requirement 
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of  article  I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
that  Representatives  shall  be  chosen  "by 
the  people  of  the  several  States"  to  mean 
that  "as  nearly  as  practicable  one  man's 
vote  In  a  congressional  election  Is  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  another's.  "  Wesherry 
V.  Sanders  376  U.S.  1.  8  a964i.  There 
are  only  two  ways  that  this  constitu- 
tional mandate  can  be  given  efifect  in  a 
State  whose  current  congressional  dis- 
tricts vai-y  in  population  beyond  reason- 
able limits  and  so  have  been  found  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Congressional  districts  may  be  estab- 
lished as  nearly  equal  in  population  as 
practical  from  each  of  which  one  Repre- 
sentative is  to  be  elected.  Or  all  the 
States  representatives  can  be  elected  at 
large. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  take  from  the 
courts  both  of  these  weapons  for  en- 
forcing the  Constitution.  The  bill  pro- 
hibits the  courts  from  requiring  that 
new  districts  be  established  since,  as  I 
explained  previously,  even  a  special  cen- 
sus would  not  provide  new  data  in  lime 
for  the  next  congressional  elections.  Also 
the  bill  prohibits  the  courts  from  using 
Its  other  weapons  since  It  would  prohibit 
at-large  elections. 

This  bill  is  really  an  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  'Wesberry  decision  where  the 
Supreme  Court  first  decided  that  the 
drawing  of  congressional  districts  was  a 
proper  subject  for  judicial  consideration. 
V/e  are  actually  dealing  with  a  cleverly 
designed  attempt  to  state  that  while  the 
courts  may  consider  the  issue  justiciable. 
Congress  is  prohibiting  the  Court  for 
the  next  two  elections  from  using  the 
only  available  means  for  enforcing  de- 
cisions under  that  doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  prohibit  the  courts 
from  enforcing  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which,  under  our  system  of  separation 
of  powers  among  the  three  branches  of 
the  Government,  It  can  never  do. 

Let  no  one  attempt  to  defend  this  bill 
by  stating  that  Congress  is  not  Inter- 
fering with  the  Court's  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution,  but  merely  establishing 
guidelines  for  all  to  use  in  drawing  con- 
gressional district  boundaries.  For  this 
conference  bill  does  not  establish  a  gen- 
eral policy  that  It  would  be  Inadvisable 
and  inequitable  to  use  7-year-old  data 
in  the  drawing  of  congressional  districts. 
That  statement  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  managers  argues  that  1960  data  is 
not  appropriate  for  courts  to  require  to 
be  used  in  drawing  congressional  dis- 
tricts since  they  would  result  In  districts 
'so  Inaccurate  as  to  be  unreasonable." 
But  then  they  specifically  state  that  State 
legislatures  may  voluntarily  use  such 
data  In  the  following  words: 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  nothing  In  the 
conference  report  prohibits  a  State  from  re- 
districting prior  to  the  93rd  Congress  if  it 
so  elects. 

I  .submit  that  such  a  double  standard 
is  no  standard  at  all.  This  double  stand- 
ard further  illustrates  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  Is  to  prevent  the  courts  from 
taking  action  for  the  next  tw-o  elections 
regarding  the  proper  drawing  of  con- 
gressional districts.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  bill  is  to  suspend  the  one- 
man,   one-vote   constitutional    right   of 


everj-  American  until  the  1972  congres- 
sional elections. 

THE    CONrERENCE    BILL    INCREASES    THE 
POSSEBILITY    OF    AT-LABGE    ELECTIONS 

The  conference  bUl  does  include  a 
provision  which  I  think  almost  every 
Member  of  this  House  supports — that 
at-large  elections  should  be  prohibited. 
Unfortimately  the  prohibition  against 
at-large  elections  is  Insepai-ably  related 
to  the  central  purpose  of  this  bill  which 
Is  to  prevent  court  enforcement  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  decision. 

For  example  the  bill's  first  sentence 
prohibits  at-large  elections  and  then,  re- 
peats the  prohibition  by  stating: 

Nor  shall  any  State  prior  to  the  19th  Fed- 
eral decennial  census  be  required  to  elect  its 
Representatives   at   large. 

There  is  certainly  something  peculiar 
about  requiring  new  decennial  census 
data  before  a  State  may  be  required  to 
elect  Its  Representatives  at  Large.  'Why 
do  you  need  census  data,  If  there  are  to  be 
no  districts?  You  only  need  a  prohibition 
against  requiring  members  to  run  at 
large  between  now  and  1972  If  you  want 
to  guarantee  that  the  courts  have  no 
remedy  to  assure  a  one-man.  one-vote 
situation.  Since  the  prohibition  of  at- 
large  elections  is  designed  not  as  a  state- 
ment of  public  policy,  but  as  a  second 
means  of  prohibiting  the  court  from  en- 
forcing the  Constitution,  I  fear  that  the 
courts  will  just  declare  the  entire  bill 
unconstitutional.  This  possibility  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  bill  does 
not  contain  the  usual  separability  clause, 
which  even  the  first  conference  report 
of  last  June  contained. 

A  second  reason  I  fear  that  this  bill 
will  result  in  at-large  elections  is  that 
the  only  definite  result  of  passage  of  this 
bill  is  additional  litigation  in  the  courts 
on  this  question.  By  the  time  the  Su- 
preme Court  acts  on  the  basic  question 
and  then  the  district  courts  implement 
that  decision  in  each  separate  jurisdic- 
tion we  will  probably  be  far  into  the 
spring  of  1968.  That  is  so  late  in  the  po- 
litical schedule  for  nominations  to  Con- 
gress in  many  States  that  there  would 
not  be  adequate  time  for  even  couit- 
drawn  districts  to  be  built  into  the  State's 
election  procedures.  Also  many  district 
courts  have  stated  their  strong  Inclina- 
tion against  drawing  political  bounda- 
ries. And  the  spring  of  1968  would  cer- 
tainly be  far  too  late  to  allow  for  the 
time-consuming  process  of  State  legis- 
latures drawing  congressional  districts. 

A  likely  result  of  these  considerations 
would  be  for  the  coui'ts  to  select  the 
other  and  easier  method  of  enforcing  the 
one-man.  one-vote  doctrine  by  requir- 
ing at-large  elections. 

ONE    SVRE     WAY    OF    PROHIBrTING    AT-LARGE 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  sure  and  con- 
stitutional way  of  prohibiting  at-large 
elections. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  the  announced 
plan  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  who  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  a  pend- 
ing House-passed  bill  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar, that  would  prohibit  at-large 
elections. 

On  October  24.  Senator  Baker,  as  Is  in- 


dicated on  page  29815  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  indicated  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
insure  that  no  Members  would  have  to 
i-un  at  large. 

That  amendment,  which  would  come 
over  as  a  rider,  would  allow  everj-one 
who  is  deeply  disturbed  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  Members  having  to  run  at  large 
an  opportunity  to  pass  a  bill  to  prohibit 
just  that.  Such  a  bill  would  be  constitu- 
tional since  it  would  not  be  an  attempt 
to  prohibit  court  enforcement  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule.  Such  a  procedure 
would  still  allow  the  courts  full  powers 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  by  requiring 
the  drawmg  of  new  congressional  district 
bomidaries. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
this  conference  report  since  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  demeans  the  dignity  of 
this  House.  As  I  mentioned  we  can  assure 
the  prohibition  of  at-large  elections 
without  getting  us  into  the  disturbing 
problems  raised  by  this  bill.  And  we  can 
still  go  forward  and  pass  a  districting  bill 
which  will  be  constitutional  and  a  honor- 
able fulfillment  of  our  responsibilities. 

It  is  my  view  that  representatives  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  could  meet 
even  now  and  fashion  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions 
which  would  satisfy  the  constitutional 
requirements  for  congressional  districts 
to  be  drawn  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
manner. 

I  also  feel  that  such  a  compromise 
could  be  fashioned  so  as  to  effect  this 
desired  goal  with  the  least  amount  of 
confusion,  litigation,  and  instability  of 
congressional  districts.  Districting  plans 
drawTi  in  accordance  with  such  a  bill 
would  likewise  be  secure  against  being 
declared  void. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
conference  report  rather  than  pass  a 
bill  which  will  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. Only  if  we  vote  down  this  con- 
ference report,  and  act  now  to  pass  a 
blU  setting  forth  reasonable  and  consti- 
tutional standards,  will  the  Congress 
have  an  opportunity  to  guide  both  legis- 
latures and  the  couits  in  their  drawing  of 
congressional  district  boundaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  10  seconds  remiaining. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  rF.T.T.PTR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
we  cannot  adequately  handle  this  legis- 
lation in  the  time  allotted.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciarj-  Committee.  I  am 
shocked  at  the  conference  report  and 
shall  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  unanimously 
approved  the  last  conference  report 
which  contained  permanent  standards. 
After  the  vote  and  after  the  conference 
report  was  published,  it  then  appeared 
that  because  of  a  technicality,  the  bill 
would  permit  general  elections  at  large. 
For  this  reason  and  this  reason  only  the 
report  was  recommitted  to  conference 
with  the  understanding  that  the  only 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  was  the  election 
of  at-large  Representatives.  Now  we  find 
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that  this  conference  report  has  been  com- 
pletely and  totally  changed  so  that  tt 
now  would  eliminate  all  permanent 
standards  references  and  would  prohibit 
Federal  courts  from  requiring  States  to 
reapportion  until  the  next  decennial 
census. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  in  my  opinion,  this  legis- 
lation is  patently  unconstitutional. 

This    legislation    dramatically    illus- 
trates, Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to  imple- 
ment rule  X  of  the  House  rules  within 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  rule.  Un- 
der this  rule,  the  Speaker  shall  appoin- 
all  conference  committees  and  I  con- 
cede that  his  discretion  is  absolute    We 
cannot  tell  him  whom  to  appoint  and  it 
Is,  of  course,  common  practice  for  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  the  managers  from 
the  committees  that  reported  the  bill. 
But   members   of   the   committees,    the 
House    managers,    are    supposed    to    be 
chosen  to  represent  the  attitude  of  the 
House— V.  Hines  6369.   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  precedents  of  the  House  clearly 
indicate   that   the  Speaker   has   passed 
over  the  ranking  member  of  a  committer 
in  order  to  achieve  a  proper  representa- 
tion of  House  views— Vm.  Cannon  3223 
In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  should 
appoint  managers  who  will  represent  the 
attitude  of  the  House.  How  can  a  Mem- 
ber  who   oppo.ses   legislation   and   votes 
against  it  be  expected  after  pas.sa£?e  to 
support  it  in  conference?  Certainly   the 
majority,  at  least,  of  the  managers  should 
be  selected  from  the  membership  that 
voted  in  favor  of  the  measure  passed  by 
the    House.    In    the    Instant    case     Mr 
Speaker,  the  attitude  of  the  House  has 
been  completely  ignored.  The  conference 
report  is  political  expediency  at  its  worst 
If  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  the 
conferees  should  have  reported  back  to 
that  effect.  To  try  and  pass  the  confer- 
ence report  as  a  proper  and  worthwhile 
compromise  Is  most  regrettable.  I  hope 
the  membership  will  oppose  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullgchI. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  yield' 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  fMr 
WylieI. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  and  urge  that  it  be  adopted  I 
concur  in  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  fMr.  Celler]  that  the 
1960  Federal  census  is  out  of  date  Con- 
gress has  been  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  congre,ssional  redistricting  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  our  country  but 
up  until  1964  this  problem  was  left  to 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  meticu- 
lously kept  hands  off. 

In  1964  in  the  case  of  Wesberry  against 
Sanders,  the  Supreme  Court"  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  so  called  one- 
man,  one-vote  doctrine  and  advised  the 
States  to  comply  with  their  decision  or 
face  court  redistricting. 

In  1964  the  1960  Federal  census  was 
already  almost  4  years  old.  The  Supreme 
Court  did  not  say  that  the  1960  Federal 
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census  must  be  adhered  to  but  only  that 
districts  must  be  composed  as  nearly  as 
practicable  of  equal  numbers  of  people. 
Many    States,    Including    Ohio,    went 
about  conscientiously  attempting  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.   As  a  matter  of   fact,   the  State 
Legislature  in  Ohio  formed  an  Interim 
Study  Commission  immediately  after  the 
release  of  the  Federal  census  in  1960  and 
before   the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Wesberry  against  Sanders  to  study  the 
problem  of  congressional  redistricting  in 
Ohio.  I  was  a  member  of  that  commission. 
We   presented   several   plans    to    the 
State  legislature  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons were  rejected.  In  1963  a  commit- 
tee of  the  State  legislature  was  formed 
to   try   again   without  success.   In    1964 
came  the  Wesberry  against  Sanders  de- 
cision. I  think  no  one  in  the  State  leg- 
islature or  on  the  committees  to  study 
congressional  redistricting  disagreed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  prob- 
lem was  to  properly  implement  it  and 
carry  it  out.  In  1965,  a  committee  was 
again  formed  to  prepare  a  bill  for  con- 
gressional redistricting  to  present  to  the 
State  legislature.   The  Supreme   Court 
said  that  each  district  should  contain  as 
nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants.  When  we  examined  the  1960 
population  figures,  we  found  that  already 
by  1965  the  census  figures  were  outdated, 
outmoded,  and  could  not  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  inhabitants  liv- 
ing in  some  of  the  districts.  For  instance. 
the  12th  Congressional  District,  with  the 
Honorable  Samuel  L.  Devine  as  Repre- 
sentative, had  a  population  of  682,962 
based  on   the  Federal   census   of    1960. 
When  we  started  to  reduce  the  number 
of  inhabitants  living  in  his  district  to  the 
404.000  figur?.  which  was  the  optimum 
figure  for  the  number  of  people  living  in 
Ohio  districts,  we  found  we  would  not  do 
it  based  on  the  1960  census.  We  could 
see.  for  instance,  that  one  tract  which 
was  listed  as  having  some  200  Inhabitants 
now,  in  1965.  had  over  5,000  Inhabitants. 
We  could  see  that  the  area  in  which  I 
live  was  no  longer  farmland  but  was  a 
community  of  1,000  people.  You  did  not 
have  to  take  a  census,  you  did  not  have 
to   guess— you   could  see  them.   Houses 
had   been  built  and  people  were  living 
there.  Well,  obviously,  to  put  one  census 
tract  down  as  having  200  people  and  the 
other  as  0  would  not  be  accurate  and  we 
felt  would  not  comply  with  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  districts  were 
to  be  composed  of  people  and  not  cows 
and  chickens.  So,  we  went  about  trying 
to  determine  on  our  own  the  actual  pop- 
ulation of  the  districts  based  on  the  lat- 
est available  figures. 

For     example,     the    Columbus     Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains  popu- 
lation   estimates    composed    of    factors 
such  as  the  number  of  building  permits 
the  number  of  new  postal  addresses,  the 
number  of  births,  the  number  of  deaths, 
water  and  sewer  permits,  and  so  forth 
Based  on   these  factors,   the  Columbus 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  able  to 
project  population  estimates  within  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  census 
and  did  in  1960. 

Using    these    factors,    our   committee 
found  that  the  population  of  Franklin 


County  was  not  682.962  according  to  the 
1960  Federal  census  but  was  over  786  000 
an  increase  of  100.000  persons  in  less 
than  5  years.  So  we  decided  to  divide 
Franklin  County  into  two  districts— 
which  would  mean  that  the  12th  District 
would  now  have  almost  400.000  and  the 
15th  District,  or  the  other  half  of  Frank- 
Un  County  would  have  almost  400.000_ 
within  any  recognizable  guideline  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  as  to  population 
variation. 

If  we  had  used  the  1960  Federal  census 
figures,  the  12th  District  was  about  18 
percent  too  small.  If  we  used  actual  iiead 
count  figures,  the  population  was  just 
about  right.  We  redistricted  on  the  basis 
present  population  where  it  could  be 
proved  as  in  Franklm  County.  The  redis- 
tricting proposal  in  the  State  of  Ohio  wa* 
taken  to  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  and  was 
upheld  based  on  the  showing  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  that  the  redis- 
tricting complied  with  the  one-man  one- 
vote  doctrine  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

I  point  this  out  to  show  one  States 
conscientious  efforts  were  made  before 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  again 
after  to  redistrict  on  a  fair  basis.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  other  States  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  desirable  to  allow 
the  matter  to  settle  until  we  have  up-to- 
date  Federal  census  figures.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  something  to  be  .said  for 
continuity  in  this  area  since  it  has  only 
been  3  years  since  the  now  famous  Wes- 
berr>-  against  Sanders  decision  and  the 
problem  has  not  been  solved  to  every- 
one's satisfaction  for  over  100  years  be- 
fore that. 

In  1970.  the  Federal  census  will  be 
watched  with  one  eye  to  the  Wesberrj- 
against  Sanders  decision  and  another 
eye  on  congressional  redistricting.  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report  as  a  solution 
until  the  1970  Federal  census  which  can 
be  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  mean- 
ingful, exact,  and  succinct  population 
guidelines, 

Mr,  Mcculloch,  Mr.  speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie!  for  the  timely  example 
which  so  cleariy  indicates  the  need  for 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  that  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  already  said,  the  confer- 
ence committee  had  eight  meetings  We 
struggled  diligently  and  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  obtain  an  agreement  in 
accordance  with  the  bill  as  it  passed  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  first 
instance.  The  result  of  our  work  is  before 
the  House. 

Now.  there  were  two  or  three  questions 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
one  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
an  order  of  the  court  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ordering  redistricting  which 
order  has  been  appealed  to  a  higher 
court,  I  presume  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

If  this  conference  report  is  adopted  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  and  be- 
comes law.  that  order  of  court  is  neutral- 
ized. Ajid  I  cite  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of 
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the  United  States,  to  support  that  state- 
ment. 

In  1801  he  said  in  United  States  v. 
Schooner  "Peggy",  1  Cranch  13.  in  deter- 
mining just  such  a  question: 

But  it  subsequent  to  the  Judgment  and 
before  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Court,  a 
law  Intervenes  and  positively  changes  the 
rule  which  governors,  the  law  must  be 
obeyed,  or  its  obligation  denied.  If  the  law 
be  constitutional,  ...  I  know  of  no  court 
which  can  contest  Its  obligation. 

This  is  simply  the  same  principle  o.' 
law  that  has  caused  so  much  concern 
in  the  area  of  criminal  law.  After  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  fourth  amendment  in 
Mapp  against  Ohio,  it  held,  in  Linkletter 
against  Walker,  that  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Courts  have  to  apply  the  new  rule 
of  law  to  any  cases  still  pending  on  ap- 
peal. And  after  the  Supreme  Court 
lianded  down  its  new  fifth  amendment 
interpretation  in  Griffin  against  Cali- 
fornia, it  held  in  Tehan  against  Schoot, 
that  the  new  rule  must  likewise  b;  ap- 
plied to  all  ca.ses  pending  on  appeal. 
Thus,  many  courts  were  forced  to  revers? 
decisions  of  inferior  courts,  even  though 
these  decisions  were  correct  when  ren- 
dered The  analogy  to  the  present  case 
is  clear  The  Schooner  Peggy  doctrine 
dictates  that  pending  court  orders  would 
have  to  be  abated 

H.R.  2508  has  been  much  misunder- 
stood by  several  of  its  critics.  Lest  con- 
fusion spread  among  us,  the  conference 
report  should  be  explained. 

The  scope  of  the  conference  report 
is  limited  to  the  next  two  congressional 
elections.  The  report  is  silent  as  to  what 
happens  thereafter.  No  permanent 
standards  are  established.  That  task  lies 
ahead. 

For  the  next  two  elections,  the  bill  ac- 
complishes two  things:  First,  it  prevents 
at-large  elections — Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico  excepted,  and  second,  it  prevents 
court-ordered  redistricting  where  no  re- 
cent official  census  figures  are  available. 

It  does  not  prevent  a  legislature  from 
redistricting  on  its  own  motion  because 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  are  capable 
of  making  their  own  up-to-date  head 
count  which  may  be  used  as  a  legitimate 
basis  for  redistricting.  The  courts,  under 
the  report,  could  still  prevent,  by  injunc- 
tion, bad  faith  redistricting  by  a  legisla- 
ture. But  they  could  not  initiate  the  re- 
disricting process. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  this  mora- 
torium on  court  redistricting  is  uncon- 
stitutional. However,  that  challenge  mis- 
conceives the  thrust  of  the  report  as  well 
as  it  misses  the  import  of  Wesberry  v. 
5c!7iders,  376  U  S,  1  (1964t. 

The  Constitution  does  not  require  the 
ceremony  of  redistricting  but  rather  that 
districts  be  as  equal  in  population  as  is 
practicable.  Now,  at  the  present  time 
when  the  facts  of  how  many  live  where 
are  not  known  to  us,  how  can  we  make 
the  districts  equal.  If  we  use  the  1960 
census  figures,  will  we  be  moving  toward 
or  away  from  equality  of  districts? 

We  do  not  know.  We  cannot  know.  We 
can  only  speculate.  This  bill  says  that  we 
should  wait  until  we  get  the  facts.  That 
is  only  commonsense.  The  ceremony  of 
redistricting  in  itself  has  no  constitu- 


tional merit:  it  gains  merit  only  when 
reUable  figures  are  available. 

No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  apply- 
ing a  rule  when  the  facts  are  in  doubt 

That  doubt  can  only  be  officially  re- 
moved by  a  Federal  census.  If  a  legisla- 
ture wishes  to  redistrict  on  the  belief 
that  it  can  produce  its  own  reliable 
figures,  it  may  do  so — subject  to  court 
review  as  to  its  faith. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  recall  that  in  Johnson  against  New 
Jersey  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
constitutional  mandates  of  Miranda  and 
Escobedo  were  not  to  be  applied  retro- 
spectively even  to  cases  on  direct  appeal 
l>ecause  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples in  such  a  manner  would  have 
mischievous  results  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  States'  criminal  laws,  The 
precedent  goes  much  further  than  H  R. 
2508  does,  for  in  Johnson,  the  Court 
suspended  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
prevent  chaos:  whereas,  H.R.  2508 
simply  withholds  the  application  of  a 
constitutional  principle  only  until  the 
necessary-  facts  may  be  determined.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Johnson 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution,  then 
a  fortiori,  neither  does  H.R.  2508. 

In  summary,  the  managers  well  un- 
derstood the  desire  of  the  Members  for 
a  report  that  would  bring  stability  to  the 
area  of  concern.  It  is  charged  that  the 
report  would  produce  chaos  because  it 
is  unconstitutional.  We  have  carefully 
examined  that  problem.  Commonsense  is 
not  unconstitutional. 

There  is  no  effective  bill  de\lsable  in 
this  area  that  a  clever  person  cannot  at- 
tack as  unconstitutional.  Do  not  be  lured 
by  the  suggestion  that  some  report  can 
be  devised  which  is  both  more  effective 
and  less  imbued  with  doubt.  It  does  not 
exist. 

I  recommend  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  I  win  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  question  is  this: 
That  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  districts  under  which 
we  have  been  elected  are  unconstitu- 
tional. The  legislature  has  not  redis- 
tricted us.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  in  my 
judgment  we  cannot  run  at  large,  so  how 
will  New  Jersey  elect  its  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  The  legislature  may 
redistrict  the  State. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  But  they  have  not  done 
it,  and  they  decline  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  That  is  my  answer 
to  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  leg- 
islature is  not  prevented  from  redistrict- 
ing the  State  of  New  Jersey  pursuant  to 
the  unrev'ersed  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  CAHILL,  Yes,  but  what  if  they  do 
not? 

Mr,  Mcculloch  Mr,  speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
V-i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  ConyersI. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  in  fairness  I  should  point  out  my 


main  reluctance  to  the  conference  re- 
port, is  the  fact  that  this  bill  would 
prevent  the  court  from  passing  upon 
redistricting  suits  between  now  and 
1970  in  effect.  Also  I  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  do  exactly  the 
reverse,  of  what  concerns  so  many  Mem- 
bers here  today;  namely,  forcing  mem- 
bers to  run  at  large. 

We  cannot  eliminate  at-large  con- 
tests by  this  kind  of  conference  report. 

So  in  the  last  minutes  of  this  debate 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  report  so  we  can  finally  pass  a  dis- 
tricting bill  which  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  H.R.  2508  was  first  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House,  I  was  compelled  to 
vote  against  it.  Its  proposed  population 
standards  departed  markedly  from  sev- 
eral significant  court  decisions  and.  in- 
deed, it  raised  doubts  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  courts  in  redistricting 
cases. 

The  conference  report  offered  today  for 
approval  represents  an  undisguised  at- 
tempt to  oust  the  Federal  courts  of  all 
jurisdiction  over  congressional  redistrict- 
ing for  a  period  which  could  exceed  5 
years.  The  report  is  devoid  of  any  popu- 
lation standards.  It  fails  to  require  com- 
pactness in  the  fonnulation  of  congres- 
sional districts.  The  report  fails  even  to 
preserve  the  worst  elements  of  a  House 
bill  which  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired 
when  its  passage  was  secured. 

In  short,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  report  is 
totally  unacceptable  to  those  of  us  who 
beheve  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  guar- 
antees to  the  American  people  the  full 
application  of  the  concept  of  "one  man. 
one  vote."  There  is  Uttle.  in  my  judgment, 
that  can  be  said  in  defense  of  this  at- 
tempt to  subvert  our  constitutional  guar- 
antees. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Meml>ers 
of  this  body  will  put  principle  above 
short-term  political  gain  and  defeat  this 
proposal  today. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  unequivocally  my  opposition  to  the 
congressional  redistricting  conference 
report  which  is  now  up  for  our  consider- 
ation after  a  5-month  delay.  I  feel  that 
the  conference  report  is  a  giant  step 
backward  and  raises  very-  serious  consti- 
tutional questions. 

I  think  that  we  have  had  enough  time 
to  carr>-  out  the  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution— as  well  as  the  several  Supreme 
Court  rulings  of  the  past  5  years — to  pro- 
nde  equal  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  all  the  people. 
This  conference  report  is  considerably 
less  desirable  then  the  original  House 
measure  and  little  resembles  the  Senate 
version. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  citizens  of  this  countrj'  to  pro- 
tect and  Insure  their  rights  and  privileges 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  We 
owe  to  our  constituents  an  equal  voice  in 
choosing  their  representative  in  Con- 
gress. This  conference  report  does  not 
live  up  to  this  high  ideal.  It  violates  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  and 
it  completely  Ignores  the  great  responsi- 
bility we  bear  to  enact  an  equitable  and 
reasonable  bill. 

Although  time  grows  short.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  not  too  late  to  go  back  to  con- 
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ference  and  report  out  a  fair  and  logical 
compronuse.  We  can  do  no  less  than 
this. 

Mr.  CET.LER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado   [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
committee  report,  and  to  point  out  as 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCrrLLocH]  that  from 
time  to  time  we  had  meetmgs  to  try  to 
resolve  the  issues.  At  one  time  we  did 
brmg  in  a  report  which  then  went  back 
to  conference  again. 

The  only  reason  we  did  not  draw 
standards  to  apply  from  now  until  1972 
or  censuses  thereafter  is  because  the 
conferees  could  not  agree  on  that  one 
little  phrase  "as  determined  by  the 
State."  After  many  meetings  it  was 
agreed  that  we  could  not  arrive  at  a 
determination. 

But  there  Is  a  necessity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  some  action,  first,  to  see 
that  the  congressional  districts  are  di- 
vided within  the  State  except  the  two 
States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico.  That 
is  No.  1. 

No.  2  is  that  the  1960  census  is  not 
realistic.  The  only  thing  we  are  saying 
here  is  to  get  an  up-to-date  census  if 
3rou  are  going  to  reapportion  In  the 
State. 

There  have  been  questions  raised  as 
to  constitutionality.  May  I  say  that  the 
Constitution  itself  provides  that  the  ap- 
portionment shall  be  made  to  the  State. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  report  and 
nothing  in  the  answers  as  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  which  would 
in  any  manner  attack  a  court  that  de- 
termines a  reapportionment  on  a  con- 
stitutional situation.  There  ij  nothing  in 
this  conference  report  that  will  do  it  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  violate  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule. 

The  thing  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  give  a  guideline  to  meet  an 
issue  that  has  plagued  us  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  announced  the  so-called 
one-man,  one-vote  theory  or  rule.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  still  continue  within 
that  guideline  and  with  that  in  view  we 
hope  that  you  will  adopt  this  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  expired.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CET.LER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


forth  In  such  report)  the  matter  which  was 
contained  In  the  first  section  ol  the  previous 
conference  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  435)  submit- 
ted on  the  bin  plus  a  provision  substantially 
as  follows: 

"In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Nlnety-Plrst 
Congress  and  the  Ninety-Second  Congress  to 
more  than  one  Representative  under  an  ap- 
portionment made  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  18,  1929.  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives'  (46  Stat. 
26) ,  as  amended,  there  shall  be  established  by 
law  a  number  of  districts  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  to  which  such  State  is 
so  entitled,  and  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  only  from  districts  so  established,  no 
district  to  elect  more  than  one  Represent- 
ative." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  i-ecommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  82,  nays  283,  not  voting  67,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  346] 
TEAS— 82 


Delaney 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmond.son 

Edwards,  Calif 

ElIber^' 

Esch 

Eshieman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

FelHhan 

Flndley 

Flood 

FIjTlt 

Polev 


Kee 
Keith 
King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kj-ros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCIory 
McClure 
McCulIoch 
McDadp 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


Ford.  Oerald  R.  McMillan 
Fraser  Macdonald, 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 


.A.r.derson.  111. 
Andr  !W8. 
N  3ak. 
Battln 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bush 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  Ala. 


MOTION   TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  opposed  to  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MacOs£gor  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2508)  to  the 
committee  of  conference  with  instructions  to 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
Insist   on   substituting    (for   the  matter  set 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

.^ddabbo 

Albert 

-Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala, 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 


Erlenbom 

Gardner 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Oumey 

Hall 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

KeUy 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

McEwen 

MacOregor 

MalUlard 

Mayne 

MeskiU 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

OKonski 

Patten 

Pike 

Price,  Tex. 

NAYS — 283 
Bevlll 
Blanton 
Blatmk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
BjTnes,  Wis. 


Reuss 

Rlegel 

Roblson 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Wyman 

ZIon 

Zwacb 


Cabell 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
C'olmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 


Fulton.  Pa. 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodltng 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlff!th.s 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash.    Murphy,  111. 

Hardy  Murphy,  N.Y 

Harrison  Myers 

Harsha  Natcher 

Harvey  Nedzl 

Hays  Nelsen 

Hechler.  W,  Va.  Nichols 


Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Mathtas,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Min.shaU 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Price,  111. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

.Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 


Morris,  N.  Mex.  Stratton 
Mosher  Stubblefield 


Multer 


Hel.<itoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 


Nix 

O'Hara.111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passma  n 

Patman 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 


Johnson,  Calif.  Phllbln 
Johnson,  Pa.       Pickle 
Jonec,  Ala. 


Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kazen 


Abbltt 

Ashmore 

.Aspinall 

Bell 

Bogg.s 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Corbett 

Corman 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dickinson 

DlggS 

Downing 

Edwards.  La. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flno 

Plsher 

Ford, 

William  D. 


Pimie 
Poage 
Poff 
Pool 


Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watson 

Whalen 

Wiialley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Williams,  Pa 

Wlun 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Ynunc 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 67 

Fountain 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Fuqua 
HaUeck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hani^a 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Holland 
Hoemer 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Kluczynski 
Kyi 

Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
McPall 
Martin 
Miller,  Calif. 
Moas 
Pollock 


Pryor 
Qule 

QuUlen 
Riirlck 
Rhodes.  Art;:. 
Roudebu.sh 
Ruppe 
St  Onge 
Staggers 
Stuckey 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Ullman 
Utt 

Vigorito 
Waldle 
Watklns 
Watts 

Williams.  Miss. 
Willis 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 
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The   Clerk   announced   the    following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.    Corbett    for,    with    Mr     Roudebush 

against. 

Mr.  Hammerschmldt  for.  with  Mr.  HaUeck 
against. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Hatha- 
way against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  FMno  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for.  with  Mr,  Pollock 
against. 

Mr.  Kyi  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Until  f  ui'ther  notice : 
Mr  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr  Hebert  with  Mr.  Utt 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Brotzman. 
Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr  .^splnall  with  Mr.  Qule, 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 
Mr  McFall  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  St,  Onge  with  Mr,  Staggers. 
Mr,  Herlong  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr,  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Puqua 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Evine 
of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Cohelan 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Downing. 
Mr  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  F\ilton  of  Tennessee. 
Mr  Dawson  with  Mr,  Hawkins. 
Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Karsten. 
Mr  Ullman  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 
Mr  Watts  with  Mr.  Waldle. 
M.'  Fisher  with  Mr.  Willis 
.Mr  Everett  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  GREEN  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  OTTTNGER,  and  Ml'. 
SCHEUER  changed  their  votes  from 
'yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GROVER  changed  his  vote  from 
nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
que.stion  is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CONYER,S.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were- yeas  241,  nays  106,  not  voting  85, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3471 
YEAS— 241 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 


Ahernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 
Atiderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arfn.ds 
.A.'^hbrook 
As.nifv 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Briiikiey 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 


Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va, 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis, 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawson. 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga 
Davis,  Wis. 


Del 


de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdv 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Kshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa, 

Galiflanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 


Gathings 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Gumey 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash, 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McMillan 


Adams 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 
N,  Dak, 
Battln 
Bingham 
Blatmk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brock 
Bush 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif 
Esch 

Parbstelc 
Felghan 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 


Hi. 

,  N.Y. 


Macdonald, 

Mas.s 
Machen 
Madden 
Marsh 

Mathias.  Calif 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomerj- 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy, 
Murphy. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara.  HI, 
Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga, 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PhUbln 
Pickle 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Pool 

Price,  m. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld.  ni. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Resnick 
Rhodes.  Pa. 

NAYS— 106 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Joelson 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

McCarthy 

McDonald, 

Mich, 
MacGregor 
Mallllard 
Mayne 
Mlnlsh 
Moore 

Morse.  Mass, 
Morton 
Nedzl 

O'Hara,  Mich, 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pettis 
Pike 


Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo, 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Taft 

Taylor 

Tuck 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Williams,  Pa 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Price.  Tex. 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rleglc 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tunnev 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 85 


Abbltt 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Bell 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 


Brown,  Calif, 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Cabell 

Cohelan 

Corbett 

Corman 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dickinson 


Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Downing 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pino 

Plsher 


Ford, 

William  D 

Fountain 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

HaUeck 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

King.  N  Y. 


Kluczynski 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La 

McEwen 

McFall 

Mahon 

Martin 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moss 

Nelsen 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 


St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex, 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Ullman 
Utt 

Vlgortto 
Waldle 
Watklns 
Watts 

Williams,  Miss. 
Willis 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr  Corbett 
against, 

Mr.  Hathaway  for,  with  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr  Hammerschmldt 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr,  Pino, 

Mr.  St,  Onge  with  Mr,  Bray. 

Mr,  Hebert  with  Mr  Bell 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr,  Corman  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Berry 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr  Saylor. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr,  McFall  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr  Landrum  w.th  Mr,  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr  Kyi. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr,  McEwen, 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Brotz- 
man. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Haruia  with  Mr  Everett. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Daw- 
son. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr,  Ullman. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr,  Downing. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  DANIELS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  w  as  announced 
SlS  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  conference  re- 
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port  accompanjlng  the  bill,  H.R.  2508, 
which  was  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  1499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  explorations  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  In  what  Is  now  the  United 
States  of  America: 

H.R.  5894  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  32, 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  officers 
In  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10105.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sulk- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi: 

H.R  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion;  and 

H  R.  13212.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of   the  founding  of  San   Diego. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
99601  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  e.xecu- 
tive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  oflBces,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
103451  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
124741  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 


nority leader,  the  only  business  for  to- 
morrow Is  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress to  hear  the  address  of  our  distin- 
guished visitor,  the  president  of  Mexico. 
The  business  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

On  Monday:  H.R.  10915,  reduction  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton  quota,  on  which 
consideration  will  be  continued. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

H.R.  12144,  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  Amendments.  This  will  be  taken  up 
under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate. 

S.  1985.  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1967.  This  will  be  brought  up  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate,  waiv- 
ing points  of  order. 

H.R.  5754,  relating  to  interstate  ship- 
ments of  intoxicating  liquors,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

S.  780,  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  open 
rule,  2  hours  of  debate,  making  it  in  or- 
der to  consider  the  committee  substitute 
as  an  original  bill  for  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  12603,  National  Visitor  Center 
Facilities  Act  of  1967.  which  is  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  majority  leader  give  us  any 
guidance — I  know  it  Is  difficult — on  the 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  after  consultation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  can  advise  the  Members  that 
that  matter  will  not  be  on  the  floor  be- 
fore Monday  next.  Members  may  be  as- 
sured of  that  fact. 


ORDER  TO  ADJOURN  OVER  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  MONDAY  OCTO- 
BER 30 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
morrow that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  business  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISIT  OF  MARION  LADY  CHESHAM 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr   Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  Washington  will  be  visited  by 
an  old  and  beloved  friend,  the  gracious 
American-born  lady  Congresswoman 
from  Tanzania,  Marion  Lady  Chesham. 
now  a  distinguished  and  eloquent  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  of  Tan- 
zania. I  count  Lady  Marion  as  one  of  my 
close  friends  as  she  is  that  of  many  of 
my  colleagues,  especially  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Lady  Marion 
will  be  entertained  at  a  morning  coffee 
and  I  do  hope  the  arrangement  of  legis- 
lative business  at  the  time  will  permit  a 
large  attendance  from  the  membership 
of  the  House.  All  Members  are  cordially 
invited.  Early  next  week  during  the  1- 
minute  speech  session  I  will  make  an- 
nouncement of  the  place  and  hour. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  news 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 22.  1967: 

Tanzanian  Here  To  Expi^in  Policy 
(By  Edward  C  Burks) 
She  Is  chic,  witty,  urbane  and  of  a  wealthy 
Philadelphia  background,  so  It  Is  a  little  sur- 
prising  to    learn    that    In    Tanzania   she  is 
widely  known  as  "Mama." 

In  fact  she  Is  a  Tanzanian  citizen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly,  a  prime  mover 
In  self-help  programus  there,  and  presently 
on  a  goodwill  mission  to  this  country  "to  ex- 
plain  current   Tanzanian   policies." 

She  Is  Marlon  Lady  Chesham.  the  former 
Marlon  Donoghue  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  sec- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  who  first  went  to  the 
East  African  country  in  1938  as  the  wife  of 
a  British  baron 

Now  In  her  sixties,  she  Is  a  proponent  of 
President  Julius  K.  Nyerere's  announced  pol- 
icy of  national  "self-reliance."  But  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  "our  mistakes." 

"Tanzania  seems  to  have  got  the  reputa- 
tion throui;h  some  American  press  accounts 
of  being  Communist."  she  said  during  an 
Interview  last  week  at  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,    122   East   66th   Street. 

She  sees  her  current  six-week  mission  to 
this  country  as  primarily  to  explain  that 
Tanzania,  a  nation  of  10  million,  is  not  lean- 
ing to  the  Communist  bloc  and  is  not  antl- 
Amerlcan  despite  some  misunderstandings. 
She  is  also  seeking  funds  for  a  community  de- 
velopment program  that  she  heads  and  for 
a  campaign  to  increase  adult  literacy. 

A  gray-haired  woman  who  lightly  sprin- 
kles "damns"  and  "dears"  through  her  con- 
versation, she  said  matter  of  factly:  "Eng- 
land Is  a  damned  sight  more  Socl.illst  than 
Tanzania,  but  ours  Is  a  form  of  socialism 
that  befits  a  new  country."  Banks  and  some 
major  industries  have  been  nationalized. 

She  compares  Tanzania's  policy  of  no 
strings  on  aid  and  no  foreign  entanglements 
with  the  attitude  that  the  young  United 
States  had  In  George  Washington's  time 
against  getting  Involved  with  European 
powers. 

American  Peace  Corps  workers  in  Tanzania 
have  been  criticized  by  President  Nyerere  and 
sharply  denounced  by  the  Youth  League  of 
the  President's  party,  the  Tanzania  African 
National  Union 

Commenting  on  the  Youth  League  action. 
Lady  Chesham  said,  "It  was  a  silly  resolution 
against  the  Peace  Corps,  but  the  youth  leader 
ended  up  In  Jail,  and  the  President's  brother 
Is  now  in  charge." 

There  Is  no  longer  a  need  for  Peace  Corps 
teachers  in  the  growing  primary  school  sys- 
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tern — "they  don't  know  enough  Swahlll" — 
but  "we  need  them  In  agricultural  and  health 
programs."  she  said. 

Lady  Chesham  and  ber  husband  settled 
permanently  in  what  was  then  called  Tanga- 
nyi'Ka  in  1946  on  a  1.400-acre  farm  and  ranch 
near  Iringa  In  the  south,  more  than  400  miles 
from  the  capital  at  Dar  es  Salaam.  After  her 
busband  died  In  1952,  she  stayed  on  in  the 
country,  which  she  found  so  friendly,  and 
got  interested  In  politics. 

Tribesmen  and  villagers  of  her  area  gave 
her  a  name  meaning  "friend  from  far  away," 
later,  after  she  turned  over  her  estate  to  the 
workers  and  gave  her  sprawling  home  as  a 
training  center  for  community  development 
programs,  she  became  widely  known  as 
-Mama." 

Backed  by  Mr.  Nyerere  she  ran  for  the 
colonial  Legislature  In  1958  when  Tanganyika 
was  still  a  British  colony  and  promptly  lost 
her  American  cltlsienshlp  on  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Explaining 
to  the  American  consul  her  decision  to  run 
for  election  and  to  vote,  she  said.  "Sweetie,  I 
can't  do  things  in  a  half-baked  way." 

She  was  re-elected  in  1960.  the  year  before 
independence,  and  In  the  1965  elections  she 
returned  to  the  Assembly  as  one  of  the  10 
representatives  at  large  that  the  President 
may  nominate. 

More  than  half  of  the  funds  for  her  com- 
munity self-help  program  come  from  the 
United  States,  the  bulk  from  the  Community 
Development  Foundation  Major  programs  of 
her  trust  fund  include  setting  up  commu- 
nity centers,  digging  wells  and  providing 
emergency  assistance  and  high  school  schol- 
arships for  students. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  F. 

KENNEDY 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  Monday  evening  I  was  privileged  to 
have  attended  a  dinner  at  the  Sherman 
House  Hotel  in  Chicago  honoring  a  fine 
American,  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las. Senator  Douglas  received  the  Excel- 
lence in  Politics  Award  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Illinois  Government,  who 
sponsored  the  affair. 

The  main  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  who 
delivered  what  has  been  described  as  a 
"sparkling  speech,  one  of  his  finest  ora- 
torial  efforts,"  by  Irv  Kupcinet.  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

I  endorse  Kup's  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  who  is  proving  to  be 
a  young  man  of  great  vision.  The  speech 
Is  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I  insert 
it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 
.^ddhe.ss  by  senator  robert  p.  kennedy,  of 
New  York,  at  a  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas,   Given  by  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Illinois  Government,  Chicago. 
Ill  ,  October  23,  1967 

Scarcely  a  week  goes  by.  In  these  United 
States,  without  a  dinner  In  someone's  honor. 
Once  In  a  great  while,  perhaps  a  few  times  in 
each  generation,  such  a  dinner  Is  given  in 
the  name  of  a  man  who  is  not  as  much  hon- 
ored by  the  tribute,  as  his  choice  honors 
those  who  gather  to  praise  him. 

Such  a  man  Is  Paul  Douglas.  'What  we  say 
tonight  win  add  no  luster  to  his  name;  for 
his  work  through  a  lifetime  of  public  serv- 


ice, sets  the  standard  of  excellence  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  follow  In  years  to  come. 

So  nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  join  In  this  dinner;  an  honor  greater 
because  of  the  Committee  of  Illinois  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is,  I  believe,  the  most  vital 
and  necessary  of  Institutions.  For  It  Is  often 
hard,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  danger, 
to  maintain  our  attention,  to  renew  our 
energy  and  determination  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal and  complex  challenges  of  modern  Amer- 
ican life.  But  this  Committee  at  once  sym- 
bolizes the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
meet  the  challenges,  and  spurs  our  efforts  to 
do  so.  President  Kennedy  once  observed  to  a 
dinner  of  Nobel  Prize  vi-lnaers  that  never  had 
so  much  talent  been  present  at  a  White  House 
function — except  perhaps  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  dined  alone.  Tonight  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  seldom  has  such  a 
collection  of  energy  and  ability  been  com- 
mitted to  the  cure  of  our  domestic  ills  as  is 
present  in  this  Committee — except  perhaps 
when  Paul  Douglas  stood  and  fought  alone. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  he  once  expreeeed 
a  wish  to  mark  out  "the  moments  where  .  .  . 
the  arc  of  ovir  lives  meets  the  tangent  of 
eternity".  That  he  did.  in  many  times  and 
places. 

Paul  Douglas  exemplifies  at  once  the  oldest 
virtues  and  the  most  modern  thought  of  the 
nation  he  has  served  so  well.  Therefore,  let 
us  all  thank  him.  for  the  opportunity  to  do 
honor  to  ourselves  by  rendering  him  this 
award. 

But  more  than  this,  we  can  and  must 
thank  him  In  another  way — by  committing 
ourselves  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  goal  for 
which  he  has  so  courageously  and  consist- 
ently fought:  building  a  community  of  Jus- 
tice, decency,  and  excellence  throughout  the 
United  States 

This  Is  no  easy  matter,  no  Immediate  vi- 
sion turned  Into  the  next  day's  fact  For  sel- 
dom have  our  historic  goals  and  ideals  seemed 
more  difficult  of  achievement.  We  have  passed 
civil  rights  legislation  of  a  reach  and  detail 
unknown  since  the  Civil  War;  yet  never  has 
there  been  a  greater  sense  of  alienation  or 
more  open  hostility  between  the  races.  We 
have  found  material  wealth,  and  government 
programs,  far  beyond  our  dreams  of  a  few 
years  ago;  yet  perhaps  we  count  the  wrong 
things,  for  the  forms  of  the  new  wealth  seem 
to  destroy  as  many  pleasures  as  they  bring 
to  us — and  the  new  programs  seem  Irrelevant. 
even  hostile,  to  many  of  the  purposes  they 
were  designed  to  achieve 

Most  dangerous  of  all,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— who  can  say  how  many — have  lost  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  and  In  their  ability  to 
shape  their  own  fate,  their  community's  de- 
velopment, or  their  nation's  course.  Every- 
where I  go  In  this  country  I  find  people  grop- 
ing for  the  answers  to  questions  we  barely 
understand:  searching  for  purpose  in  the 
midst  of  baffling  change,  confusion  and  dan- 
ger. We  are  losing  many  of  our  most  active 
and  committed  young  to  extreme  movements 
or  public  indifference.  We  are  losing  members 
of  the  older  generation,  who  are  turning  to 
the  past  In  order  at  least  to  protect  what  they 
have.  The  Mlnutemen.  and  the  Revolutionary 
Armed  Movement,  agree  only  on  one  thing — 
that  they  have  the  right  to  use  guns  and  vio- 
lence against  fellow-citizens  with  whom  they 
disagree.  More  and  more,  debate  is  not  an  in- 
terchange of  views  but  a  dialogue  of  the  deaf, 
often  serving  to  demonstrate  differences  but 
not  to  reconcile  them.  We  confront  even 
those  with  whom  we  sympathize  across  bar- 
riers of  hostility  and  mistrust. 

Of  all  these  divisions,  none  is  more  fate- 
ful and  dangerous  than  the  deepening  Ai\-\- 
sion  between  white  and  black  America  This 
division  has  bred  riot  and  repression,  send- 
ing violence  and  fear  across  the  country, 
leaving  death  and  devastation  behind  The 
weather  now  is  cool  But  we  know  that  if 
action  Is  not  taken  In  the  leisure  and  calm 
of   winter,  the  next  turning  of  the  seasons 


may  become  a  grotesque  spiral  of  greater 
violence  and  even  greater  vengeance,  threat- 
ening the  well-being  and  liberties  of  every 
citizens. 

What  are  the  sources  of  this  terribly  di- 
vision? It  begins  in  a  failure  of  understand- 
ing and  communication. 

We  live  In  different  worlds  and  gaze  out 
over  a  different  landscape.  Through  the  eyes 
of  the  white  man,  the  Negro  world  Is  one 
of  steady  and  continuous  progress.  In  a  few 
years,  he  has  seen  the  entire  structure  of 
dlscrlinlnatory  legislation  torn  down.  He  has 
heard  Presidents  become  spokesmen  for  ra- 
cial Justice,  while  Negro  Americans  enter  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  white 
.American  has  paid  taxes  for  poverty  and 
education  programs,  and  watched  his  chil- 
dren risk  their  lives  to  register  voters  in 
Mississippi.  Seeing  this,  he  asks,  what  cause 
can  there  be  for  violent  insurrection,  or  dis- 
satisfaction with   present  progress? 

But  If  we  try  to  look  through  the  eyes 
of  the  young  slum-dweller — the  Negrro.  and 
the  Puerto  Rlcan,  and  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican— the  world  Is  a  dark  and  hop>eless  place 
indeed. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment. 

The  chances  are  he  was  born  Into  a  fam- 
ily without  a  father — often  as  a  result  of 
welfare  laws  which  require  a  broken  home 
as  a  condition  of  help  His  chance  of  dying 
in  the  first  year  of  life  is  twice  that  of  chil- 
dren bom  outside  the  ghetto;  his  chances 
of  being  mentally  retarded  are  seven  times 
the  community  average.  He  may  spend  his 
childhood  crowded  with  adults  into  one  or 
two  rooms,  without  adequate  plumbing  or 
heat,  with  rats  his  companions  of  the  night. 

He  goes  to  a  school  which  teaches  little 
that  helps  him  in  an  alien  world.  His 
chances  are  3  out  of  10  of  graduating  from 
high  school — and  If  he  does  graduate,  there 
is  only  a  50-50  chance  that  he  will  have  even 
the  equivalent  of  an  8th -grade  education. 
A  young  college  graduate  who  taught  in  a 
ghetto  school  sums  it  up  this  way:  "The 
books  are  Junk,  the  paint  peels,  the  cellar 
stinks,  the  teachers  call  you  nigger,  the  win- 
dow falls  In  on  your  head." 

Worst  of  all,  the  people  of  the  ghetto  and 
the  barrio  live  today  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  far  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion knew  during  the  depth  of  the  Great 
Depression.  If  the  unemployment  of  the  De- 
pression was  a  national  emergency — and  it 
was — our  cities  today  therefore  envelop 
dozens  of  more  severe  emergencies.  The  offi- 
cial statistics  tell  us  that  unemployment  in 
the  ghettoes  of  poverty  is  over  three  times 
the  national  rate.  But  these  figures  do  not 
count  the  full  extent  of  the  problem,  because 
the  whole  apparatus  of  government  cannot 
even  find  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the 
adult  men  of  the  ghetto.  These  men  are  un- 
known, have  no  fixed  address,  no  Job.  They 
drift  about  the  city,  separated  from  their 
families,  as  If  they  were  of  no  greater  con- 
cern to  their  fellows  than  so  many  sparrows 
or  spent  matches.  When  these  lost  battalions 
are  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  those  men 
who  have  loet  hope  and  stopped  looking  for 
work,  the  true  unemployment  rate  in  the 
typical  ghetto  Is  not  ten  percent,  or  fifteen 
percent,  but  over  forty  percent.  If  that  were 
the  rate  of  unemployment  nationwide,  there 
would  be  30  million  people  out  of  work  today 
instead  of  3  million.  And  of  those  men  of  the 
ghetto  who  do  have  Jobs,  over  a  fourth  earn 
less  than  $60  a  week — earn  less,  that  is,  than 
is  required  for  each  member  of  a  family  of 
four  to  eat  70  cents  worth  of  food  a  day: 
less  than  what  a  family  of  that  size  receives 
on  welfare  In  many  cities, 

And  the  1967  Manpower  Report,  states 
flatly  that  "economic  and  social  conditions 
are  getting  worse,  not  better.  In  slum  areas"; 
the  Labor  Department  has  explained  that  the 
youth  of  the  slums  "Just  don't  have  the  con- 
nections." 

There  are.  of  course,  connections  they  can 
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make.  For  a  few  blocks  away  or  on  a  televi- 
sion set.  the  young  man  can  watch  the  multi- 
plying marvels  of  white  America:  new  cars 
and  new  homes,  air  conditioners  and  outdoor 
barbecues.  Every  day  television  commercials 
tell  him  that  life  Is  Impossible  without  the 
latest  products  of  our  consumer  society.  But 
he  cannot  buy  them.  He  Is  told  that  the 
Negro  Lb  making  progress.  But  what  does  that 
mean  to  him?  He  cannot  experience  the 
progress  of  others,  nor  should  we  seriously 
expect  him  to  feel  grateful  because  he  Is 
no  longer  a  slave,  or  because  he  can  vote  or 
eat  at  some  lunch  counters.  For  he  compares 
his  condition  not  with  the  pjwt.  but  with  the 
life  of  other  Americans.  He  and  his  brothers, 
as  Daniel  O'Connell  said  of  the  Irish,  "have 
been  made  more  thirsty  for  liberty  by  the 
drop  that  has  fallen  on  their  parched  lips." 
Now  as  ever,  it  Is  when  submission  gives  way 
to  expectation,  when  despair  Is  touched  with 
the  awareness  of  possibility,  that  the  forces 
of  human  desire  and  the  passion  for  Justice 
are  iinlooeed. 

How  overwhelming  must  the  frustration 
of  this  young  man — this  young  American — 
who.  desperately  wanting  to  believe  and  half 
believing,  finds  himself  locked  in  the  slums, 
his  education  second-rate,  unable  to  get  a 
Job.  confronted  by  the  open  prejudice  and 
subtle  hoatllltles  of  a  white  world,  and  seem- 
ingly powerless  to  change  his  condition  or 
shape  his  future.  Others  tell  him  to  work  his 
way  up  as  other  minorities  have  done:  and 
so  he  must.  For  he  knows,  and  we  know,  that 
only  by  his  own  efforts  and  his  own  labor 
will  he  come  to  full  equality.  But  how  Is  he 
to  work?  The  Jobs  have  fled  to  the  suburbs, 
or  been  replaced  by  machines,  or  have  moved 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  with  limited  edu- 
cation and  skills. 

He  feels  denied  membership  in  that  Ameri- 
can society  to  which  by  birth  and  natural 
allegiance  he  belongs.  And  It  is  precisely 
among  the  most  vital  and  determined  young 
men  that  frustration  is  greatest  Here,  and 
not  In  the  frantic  charade  of  revolutionary 
oratory,  is  the  breeding  ground  of  black 
nationalism  and  "reverse  racism."  The  violent 
youth  of  the  ghetto  Is  not  simply  protesting 
his  condition,  but  trying  to  assert  his  worth 
and  dignity  as  a  human  being— to  tell  us  that 
though  we  may  scorn  his  contribution,  we 
must  still  respect  his  power. 

But  this  is  the  most  destructive  and  self- 
defeating  of  attempts.  This  is  not  revolution. 
The  word  means  to  seize  power,  but  the  ad- 
vocates of  violence  are  not  going  to  over- 
throw the  American  government;  when  Rap 
Brown  threatens  "to  burn  America  down." 
he  Is  not  a  revolutionary,  he  Is  an  anarchist. 
The  end  Is  not  a  better  life  for  Negroes,  but 
a  devastated  America:  as  William  Pfaff  has 
said,  "a  program  for  death,  not  life."  So  it 
has  already  proven,  all  over  the  face  of 
America. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  young  Neg^o  to 
this  kind  of  leadership,  or  let  the  voice  of 
his  protest  turn  into  such  despair.  We  must 
act — and  the  fact  is  that  we  can. 

For  Americans  are  not  cruel  or  unjust  or 
indifferent  to  suffering.  The  whole  chronicle 
of  our  nation  records  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  compassion  and  the  spread  of  opportunity. 
Those  are.  and  they  remain,  the  basic  In- 
stincts of  the  Americeui  people.  What  we  must 
do  la  to  build  new  bridges  of  trust  and  co- 
operation in  a  mutual  commitment  to  Justice. 
We  can  begin  with  a  dialogue — between  black 
and  white  Americans — which  will  reveal  the 
misery  of  the  one  and  liberate  the  funda- 
mental decency  of  the  other. 

But  dialogue  requires  more  than  words, 
and  more  than  sentiments  of  brotherhood. 
We  must  demonstrate  good  faith  with  force- 
ful action.  The  tasks  before  us — the  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  and 
the  life  of  the  nation — are  almost  endless:  we 
need  to  learn  to  build  an  educational  sys- 
tem, far  different  in  quality  and  kind,  able 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  educational  pov- 


erty; a  national  system  of  hospital  clinics  and 
Insurance,  to  guarantee  that  all  American 
children  have  the  chance  to  grow  straight 
and  strong;  the  development  of  basic  hous- 
ing at  costs  within  the  buc'gets  of  all;  a  police 
system  with  the  confidence  of  all  the  people 
of  the  community  because  It  protects  and  de- 
fends them  all  with  firm  efficiency  and  re- 
spect. There  are  many  new  ideas,  to  be  as- 
sessed and  debated  and  tested.  But  most  of 
all,  there  are  things  we  can — and  must  do — 
Immediately, 

The  first  Is  an  Impact  project  designed  to 
put  men  to  work  and  to  restore  hope  to  the 
young  and  to  give  the  unemployed  resident 
of  the  city  slum  some  sense  of  dignity  and 
promise.  We  should  begin  immediate  pro- 
gnuns  of  needed  public  tasks  and  works — 
providing  Jobs  to  build  schools  and  roads, 
to  restore  parks  and  erect  clinics,  and  to 
staff  the  schools  and  clinics  and  neighbor- 
hood centers  when  they  are  built.  Our  com- 
munities need  these  Jobs  done,  and  the  men 
of  the  ghetto  need  Jobs.  By  matching  the 
two  we  can  return  hope  while  meeting  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  nation.  A  broad  pro- 
gram in  this  direction  was  narrowly  defeated 
in  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago — and  never 
have  we  more  sharply  missed  the  leadership 
that  Paul  Douglas  once  gave  us  there. 

Second,  we  must  turn  the  pwwer  and  re- 
aouroee  of  our  private  enterpwlse  system  to 
the  underdeveloped  nation  wlthir.  oiir  midst. 
This  should  be  done  by  bringing  Into  the 
ghettoes  themselves  productive  and  profitable 
private  Industry — creating  dignified  Jobs,  not 
welfare  handouts,  for  the  men  and  youth 
who  now  languish  In  Idleness.  To  do  this, 
private  enterprise  will  require  incentives — 
credits,  accelerated  depreciation,  and  extra 
deductions — as  effective  and  comprehensive 
as  those  we  now  offer  for  the  production  of 
oil  or  the  building  of  grain  storage  facilities 
or  the  supersono  transport. 

I  have  Introduced  two  bills  to  this  end, 
which  would  create  the  necessary  system  of 
tax  Incentives  for  Investment  In  the  ghetto. 
They  are  not  the  complete  answer;  they  may 
well  not  be  the  best  answer.  But  what  Is  far 
beyond  doubt  is  that  the  resources  and  abili- 
ties of  private  Industry,  and  not  Just  the 
federal  treasury  and  bureaucracy,  must  be 
engaged  in  this  great  task. 

What  we  have  done  to  enhance  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  powerful — we  can  and  must  do 
to  preserve  the  power  of  the  nation. 

Third,  all  the  efforts  of  Washington  will 
come  to  little  without  the  leadership  that 
can  only  be  provided  In  communities  all 
across  the  nations — creating  and  energizing 
the  programs,  building  the  housing  and  in- 
dustry, teaching  the  children,  above  all  re- 
building our  sense  of  community — our  will- 
ingness to  meet  and  touch  across  the  gaps 
which  divide  us.  Here  In  Chicago,  you  are 
fortunate  to  have  one  element  of  that  leader- 
ship In  Mayor  Daley.  But  It  requires  more 
than  one  man.  It  requires  vigorous  and  cou- 
rageous leadership  In  every  place  where  deci- 
sions are  made  and  debate  carried  on — in 
every  legislature  and  school  board  and  busi- 
ness council — leadership  which  dares  to  speak 
out  before  It  tests  the  shifting  wind  of 
popular  anger  and  confusion;  that  leader- 
ship which  prefers  facts  to  illusions,  action 
to  sullen  withdrawal,  sacrifice  and  effort  to 
Indulgence  and  ease.  For  when  the  enemy  is 
at  the  gates,  who  will  reward  the  messenger 
that  comforts  the  people? 

And  there  is,  after  all,  no  alternative.  His- 
tory has  placed  us  all.  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  within  a  common  border  and  under 
a  common  law.  All  of  us,  from  the  wealthiest 
to  the  young  children  I  have  seen  bloated  by 
starvation — we  all  share  one  precious  posses- 
sion: the  name  "American".  It  is  not  easy 
to  know  what  that  means.  But  in  part  to  be 
an  American  means  to  have  been  an  outcast 
and  a  stranger,  to  have  come  to  the  exiles' 
country,   and  to  know  that  he  who  denies 


the  outcast  and  stranger  still  among  us,  at 
that   moment   also   denies   America. 

That  Paul  Douglas  has  never  done.  For 
those  of  us  who  gather  in  his  name  tonight. 
there  could  be  no  higher  purpose,  no  greater 
tribute,  than  to  take  from  his  example  Use 
determination  to  call  on  the  best  in  our 
people  to  perform  our  duty  with  courage  and 
conviction,  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  our 
citizens.  This  has  been  our  tradition.  We 
shall  follow  it  again,  because  it  is  right  And 
to  that  kind  of  commitment,  we  know  the 
American  people  will  respond. 


A  COMMONSENSE  APPROACH  TO 
OUR  WATER  POLLUTION  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  this  day  Introduced  two  bills  to 
stop  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
they  afifect  other  navigable  waters  as 
well.  My  principal  reason  for  sponsor- 
ing these  bills  Is  to  attempt  to  bring  a 
commonsense  approach  to  the  problem. 
I  have  studied  with  growing  concern 
how  my  own  Lake  Michigan  Is  being 
daily  flooded  with  domestic  and  Indus- 
trial wastes,  with  acids  and  oil.  with 
detergents  and  debris,  and  with  the  dis- 
charge from  large  ships  and  pleasure 
boats.  My  bills  would  stop  pollution  from 
lake  ports.  Federal  Installations,  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  detergents,  and  from  the 
dumping  of  oil. 

Practically  every  Important  water  re- 
source in  this  country  is  already  pol- 
luted to  some  extent  or  seriously  threat- 
ened. Some  of  our  rivers  are  little  better 
than  open  sewers.  Some  of  our  lakes— 
notably  Lake  Erie — are  threatened  with 
extinction  from  pollution.  It  has  taken 
many  years  of  neglect  for  the  water 
problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  to 
attain  the  present  state  of  crisis.  As  in 
other  areas  of  normally  sulHclent  pre- 
cipitation, the  superb  water  resoiu-ces  of 
the  Great  Lakes  were  taken  for  granted, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  public  apathy 
prevailed  with  respect  to  water  re- 
sources. Many  people  were  shocked, 
therefore,  when  in  1961.  the  U.S.  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  on  the  basis  of  a  study,  con- 
cluded that  the  western  Great  Lakes 
Basin  would  be  a  water  deficit  area  by 
the  end  of  the  20th  century.  This  result 
was  projected  because  man  is  using  and 
abusing  the  available  water  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate,  and  his  uses  will  have 
outstripped  the  new  water  supplies  aris- 
ing in  the  basin  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  most  critical  of  the  water  prob- 
lems in  the  Great  Lakes  is  pollution, 
stemming  from  the  increasing  use  of 
waterways  for  waste  dispHjsal. 

Thirty-six  years  ago.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said: 

A  river  Is  more  than  an  amenity.  It  is  a 
treasure. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
truth  of  his  words  and  I  wonder  what 
superlatives  he  would  have  supplied  had 
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his  utterance  been  directed  to  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes. 

When  a  river  becomes  polluted,  it  is 
possible  to  bring  it  back  to  its  former 
degree  of  purity  because  of  the  constant 
flow  of  water.  When  a  lake  becomes 
polluted,  since  it  is  a  stationary  body  of 
water  with  very  little  current  to  flush 
the  pollution  away,  the  damage  is 
thought  to  be  Irretrievable.  Every  day  of 
continued  emptying  of  pollution  into  the 
Great  Lakes  reduces  forever  a  portion 
of  that  degree  of  purity  which  the  lake 
had  when  the  early  settlers  first  arrived 
upon  its  shores. 

I  spoke  of  a  commonsense  approach  to 
the  problem.  This  is  to  stop — and  to  stop 
immediately— any  further  violation  of 
these  greatest  of  our  natural  resources. 
My  approach  exactly  Is  to  turn  off  the 
vaJves  that  are  pouring  ruin  into  the 
Iflkcs 

The  lakes  have  been  a  dumping  ground 
for  so  long  that  it  is  inconceivable  to 
many  that  such  a  course  is  possible,  but 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  really  the  only 
answer.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
there  are  some  42  major  ports  which  have 
been  dumping  sewage,  which  was  less 
than  adequately  treated,  into  the  lake 
waters  for  more  than  100  years.  The 
sewage  systems  of  many  of  these  cities 
are  largely  to  blame.  Even  in  cities  where 
sewage  treatment  plants  have  been  con- 
structed, the  antiquity  of  the  sewer  sys- 
tem allows  any  runoff  from  a  storm  to 
wash  raw  untreated  sewage  into  the  lake. 

In  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  they  are  pumping 
drinking  water  from  35  miles  out  in  the 
lake  because  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
shore  are  fouled  beyond  any  level  of  po- 
tability. I  would  like  to  ask  these  cities  to 
close  down  their  .sewer  outlets  right  now, 
but  I  know  that  is  impossible.  What  is 
possible,  however,  is  to  have  every  one  of 
these  cities  put  in  adequate  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  adequate  storm  drain- 
age systems. 

As  of  now,  30  percent  of  the  munici- 
palities in  this  country  have  primai-y 
sewer  treatment  plants.  This  primary 
plant  merely  screens  debris  and  separates 
solids  in  a  settling  tank.  It  removes  ap- 
proximately 35  percent  of  organic  pol- 
lutants from  sewage  water.  Today  50 
percent  of  the  municipalities  have  sec- 
ondary treatment  plants.  The  secondaiT 
treatment  plant  destroys  organic  wastes 
through  bacteriological  action  and  a 
coarse  stone  filter.  The  effluent  from  this 
secondary  treatment  is  then  treated  with 
chlorine  and  discharged.  This  treatment 
removes  up  to  90  percent  of  organic  pol- 
lutants from  sewage  water.  In  this  coun- 
try there  are  7.500  communities  which 
have  sewage  treatment  plants.  Four 
thousand  more  are  desperately  needed. 

Success  in  the  sewer  and  sewer  treat- 
ment process  area  would  contribute  sip- 
niflcantly  to  the  control  of  algae  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966  authorized,  for  the  first 
time,  direct  Federal  assistance  for  re- 
search in  this  field.  The  authorization 
was  $20  million  a  year  for  3  years. 
Another  research  and  demonstration 
program,  started  under  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965  and  continued  by  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  at- 
tempts to  find  practicable  means  of  deal- 


ing with  the  immensely  difficult  problem 
of  combined  sewers,  those  that  carrj' 
both  sewage  and  storm  water  runoff.  A 
breakthrough  in  this  area  would  shorten 
the  water  cleanup  task  by  years  and  save 
billions  of  dollars  that  would  otherwise 
be  spent  in  separating  combined  sewers. 

Advanced  waste  treatment  is  ver>^  def- 
initely a  research  aret.  of  significant  and 
growing  importance.  We  know  enough  al- 
ready to  produce  better  water  out  of 
municipal  wastes  than  is  coming  out  of 
the  taps  in  many  communities.  As  a  case 
in  point,  in  Santee,  Calif.,  an  area  not 
known  for  an  abundance  of  water,  the 
effluent  from  a  highly  sophisticated  filter 
plant  has  been  used  to  create  a  large 
fresh-water  lake.  The  lake  abounds  in 
fish  and  provides  boating  and  swimming 
facilities  for  the  community.  I  cite  this  to 
show  that  sewage  treatment  can  be  per- 
fected to  even  those  high  standards. 

One  of  my  bills  provides  for  this  stop- 
page of  sewage  and  gives  a  60-day  period 
for  accomplishing  the  improvement  in 
sewage  treatment. 

Throughout  the  country  and  through- 
out the  Great  Lakes,  there  are  a  number 
of  Government-owned  and  Government- 
operated  installations,  which,  like  the 
cities  mentioned,  are  using  the  lakes  to 
empty  their  sewage.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  have  instant  cooperation  from  city 
governments  but  we  have  effective  and 
immediate  control  over  our  Ai-med  Forces 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  If.  in  fact,  Federal  installa- 
tions are  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  lakes,  it  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  even  1  more  day.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  prohibition  against  Federal 
dumping  of  untreated  sewage  if  that 
condition  has  not  been  corrected.  It 
would  also  provide  for  the  immediate  ces- 
sation of  dredging  by  Government  em- 
ployees in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Not  only  do  cities  and  Federal  installa- 
tions contribute  to  the  worsening  situa- 
tion but  the  shipping  and  boat  traffic  on 
the  lakes  has  increased  tremendously  in 
the  last  decade.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  posed  by  ships  and  boats  is  that 
a  yearly  average  of  40.000  foreign  and 
domestic  vessels  of  all  sizes  ply  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  opened  the  lakes  up  to  deep-draft 
vessels.  In  all  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  8  million  recreational 
craft.  It  is  estimated  that  over  a  million 
are  in  use  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Each  ves- 
.sel  or  pleasure  boat  contributes  its  share 
of  raw  sewage  to  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  discharge  of  all  vessels 
in  the  United  States  for  1  day  would 
equal  the  untreated  discharge  from  a  city 
the  size  of  Buffalo  or  Cincinnati, 

The  discliarge  is  not  limited  to  sewage 
but  boats  and  ships  are  expelling  large 
quantities  of  oil  and  grease  and  bulk  gar- 
bage and  trash.  In  recent  weeks,  Lake 
Michigan  has  been  covered  with  a  mas- 
sive oil  slick  which  has  caused  consid- 
erable damage  to  beaches  as  well  as  to 
pleasure  craft. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  trouble 
oil  discharge  can  mean,  one  has  only  to 
recall  the  discharge  from  the  sunken 
tanker  Torrey  Canyon  on  the  coast  of 
England.  It  fouled  the  beaches,  killed 
marine  life,  and  threatened  the  whole 


economy  of  beach  resorts.  In  this  coim- 
try,  oil  slicks  off  the  coast  of  New  York 
and  New  England  have  taken  a  heavy  toll 
of  waterfowl. 

In  order  to  control  the  discharge  from 
boats  and  ships,  my  bill  would  place  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  appropriate  regulations. 

The  primary  control  of  this  source  of 
pollution  lies  in  the  retention  of  all  such 
oil,  sewage,  and  refuse  aboard  such  ves- 
sels until  it  can  be  safely  discharged  at 
a  port  facility  providing  for  such  dispo- 
sition. The  Coast  Guard  would  be  as- 
signed the  task  of  enforcing  and  imple- 
menting these   regulations. 

As  supplementary'  to  the  command  to 
stop  pollution,  my  proposed  tax  bill  seeks 
ways  of  not  only  pi-eventing  the  inflow  of 
pollutants,  but  also  to  study  methods  for 
the  removal  of  pollution.  This  is  an  im- 
poi'tant  provision  because  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  purity  of  the  lake 
water,  which,  unlike  the  reclamation  of 
a  river,  is  thought  to  be  impossible.  Pol- 
lution comes  from  overfenilization  in 
the  water,  which  causes  excessive  growth 
of  vegetation,  which,  in  turn,  removes 
the  dissolved  oxygen  fron.  the  water.  If 
some  way  can  be  found  to  control  £uid 
remove  the  excessive  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  balance  of  oxygen  content  will 
start  to  return  to  normal.  It  is  the  loss 
of  oxygen  that  determines  whether  water 
is  poUuted  or  not.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
ichthyologists  that  the  alewnves  that  have 
been  washed  up  on  Lake  Michigan's 
shores  in  large  numbers  this  past  sum- 
mer were  the  victims  of  the  oxygen  defi- 
ciency and  from  consuming  toxic  vege- 
tation. 

Another  source  contributing  greatly  to 
the  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  the 
synthetic  detergent.  Every  housewife  in 
the  country"  who  can  be  reached  by  radio 
and  television  is  a  user  of  some  form  of 
detergent.  Such  detergents  cause  trouble 
in  their  indestructibility.  They  resist 
bi-eakdown  under  sewage  treatment 
processes  and  this  lack  of  decomposa- 
bility  can  be  seen  in  foaming  septic 
fields  and  the  froth-covered  rivers  into 
which  they  pour  The  synthetic  deter- 
gent pollutes  both  surface  and  ground 
waters,  is  toxic  to  fish  and  plants,  and 
accelerates  the  growth  of  algae 

The  soap  and  detergent  industry  in 
1963.  announced  plans  to  convert  from 
hard  to  soft  synthetic  detergents.  This 
conversion  w^as  completed  by  July  1965. 
Although  this  change  eliminated  the  suds 
problem,  it  did  not  eliminate  phosphate 
content  in  these  detergents.  The  increase 
in  the  introduction  of  phosphates  into 
our  waters  has  increased  manifold  since 
World  War  II.  We  are  using  in  our  homes 
today  detergents  which  were  only  used 
commercially  before  World  War  II.  These 
detergents  contain  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent phosphate.  We  are  using  annually 
4  billion  pounds  of  phosphate  in  this 
foi-m.  Water  filtration  and  treatment 
plants  are  largely  ineffective  In  remov- 
ing this  pollutant. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  committee  of  industrial  chem- 
ists to  look  into  methods  and  recom- 
mend minimum  standards  for  decom- 
posabillty  of  commercially  marketed  de- 
tergents. The  bill  also  will  provide  for  a 
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study  financed  through  Federal  loans  and 
grants  to  develop  detergents  which  are 
free  from  phosphate,  When  and  If  a 
product  is  developed  or  when  a  minimum 
standard  of  phosphate  content  is  de- 
fined which  is  within  the  capability  of 
the  majority  of  manufacturers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Intenor  shall  issue  the 
necessar>'  regulations  to  keep  noncon- 
forming products  off  the  market. 

Another  main  source  of  pollution  in 
the  Great  Lakes  lies  in  the  oil  spilled 
from  ships  and  boats,  from  terminal  fa- 
cilities, and  from  steel  companies  and 
refineries.  The  legislation  covering  this 
area:   namely,  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
means  of  enforcement.  That  act,  as  writ- 
ten, applies  to  only  "grossly  negligent  or 
willful  spilling"  of  oil.  It  Is  now  practi- 
cally impossible  to  convict  under  this  act 
because   proof  of  gross  negligence  and 
willfulness  in   this  type  of  activity  de- 
pends upon  microscopically  close  sur\'eil- 
lance    and    the    probing    of    subjective 
thought  processes.  The  point  that  is  of 
importance  is  not  in  establishing  some 
less  difflcult  burden  of  proof  for  law  en- 
forcement officials  but  in  keeping  the  oil 
out  of  the  water.  My  bill  would  make  the 
spilling  of  oil  an  absolute  liability  on  the 
person   so  handling.   If  It  is  spilled  by 
accident  the  person  would  be  liable  for  a 
fine.  Under  my  bill,  a  jail  sentence  could 
only  be  Imposed  in  the  case  of  negligence 
or  an  Intentional  violation. 

One  of  the  great  complaints  In  cases 
of  accidental  or  other  discharges  of  oil 
is  the  property  damage  to  lakeside  resi- 
dents and  to  pleasure  boats.  In  addi- 
tion to  criminal  sanctions  against  oil 
spillage,  I  have  included  a  provision  for 
treble  damages  in  a  civil  action  by  the 
damaged  party  against  a  person  con- 
victed under  this  act.  The  conviction 
would  constitute  a  prima  facie  presump- 
tion that  the  damage  was  in  fact,  caused 
by  the  convicted  party. 

Finally,  in  order  to  induce  businesses 
to  do  that  which  rightly  should  be  done, 
a  companion  bill  provides  a  tax  incen- 
tive for  the  development  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities.  A  credit  against 
tax  to  the  extent  of  15  percent  of  the  cost 
of  such  facility  would  be  allowed  for  the 
taxable  year.  This  credit  would  be  mu- 
tually exclusive  of  the  investment  credit 
and  could  be  carried  back  3  years  and 
forward  7  years  to  the  extent  not  used. 
The  type  of  facility  for  which  a  credit 
of  this  kind  would  be  allowed  would  be 
any  type  of  depreciable  property  which 
would  prevent  the  Introduction  of  nu- 
trients into  the  water  and  or  any  kind 
that  could  be  used  to  purify  or  reestab- 
lish the  oxygen  content  in  the  water. 

Provision  is  made  for  certification  of 
the  facility  appropriate  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

These  approaches  cover  the  main 
abuses  committed  against  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  future  use  by  many 
ge.nerations  of  Americans.  If  we  can 
make  this  start,  or  to  put  it  more  exactly, 
if  we  can  make  this  stop  to  these  sources 
of  pollution,  we  will  have  taken  the  most 
important  step  in  saving  material  as.sets 
more  valuable  to  man  than  any  of  us  can 
calculate. 
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THE  PROTESTERS  AND  THE  HEROES 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  and 
until  Congress  declares  this  Nation  to  be 
in  a  state  of  w^ar  with  North  Vietnam, 
protests  against  our  involvement  are 
entirely  legal.  Honest  dissent  must  not 
be  equated  with  treason. 

The  conduct  of  many  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  weekend's  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Pentagon  was,  however, 
nothing  less  than  mutiny  and  leaves  a 
mark  of  shame  on  the  Nation's  history. 
Why  the  Military  District  of  Washington 
should  solicitously  deny  that  it  has  used 
tear  gas  is  not  clear,  for  it  would  have 
been  justified  In  resorting  to  far  more 
drastic  measures  to  protect  the  troops 
from  contact  with  the  mangy  individuals 
that  dared  to  defy  the  lines  of  trespass. 
Pumlgants  as  well  as  tear  gas  would  have 
been  appropriate  equipage  for  the 
occasion. 

To  the  half  million  men  and  boys  who 
are  performing  their  duty  under  Old 
Glory  in  Vietnam,  the  occasion  was  all 
the  more  deplorable.  Thankfully,  the 
loathsome  derelicts  who  challenged  the 
troops  at  the  Pentagon  are  but  a  minute 
proportion  of  our  youth,  a  vast  majority 
of  whom  are  ready  to  serve  their  countrj- 
regardless  of  their  personal  views  on  our 
international  policy. 

As  the  forces  of  rebellious  filth  ren- 
dezvoused for  their  attack  against  law- 
ful government  on  Saturday,  readers  of 
the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat 
were  becoming  acquainted  with  one 
young  man  who  accepted  the  billet  as- 
signed him  by  the  Pentagon.  Charles  P. 
Savage,  Jr.,  of  Hastings,  Pa.,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Gary  W.  Graham  en- 
titled "A  Hero  Though  Not  Old  Enough 
To  Drink  or  Vote." 

After  the  deplorable  experiences  in 
Washington  over  the  weekend,  the  story 
of  the  hero  from  Hastings  Is  particularly 
welcome  and  refreshing  reading.  Charles 
Savage  lost  part  of  a  leg  in  Vietnam, 
but  he  will  always  walk  tall  and  straight 
in  the  admiring  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
Americans. 

There  is  still  another  hero  in  the  Gra- 
ham article.  When  this  young  man's 
brother  recently  received  his  preinduc- 
tion  notice,  a  brave  and  dedicated 
mother  said: 


I  guess  Rlchy  wUl  be  next.  We'd  rather 
not  have  to  go  through  with  this  again,  but 
If  Rlchy  has  to  go,  then  he'U  go. 


God  bless  the  Savage  family.  They  re- 
inforce a  faith  that  no  "beachnik"  or 
"dippie"  can  ever  destroy. 

The  article  from  the  Tribune-Demo- 
crat follows; 

A  Hero  Thodoh  Not  Old  Enough  To  Drink 

OR  Vote 

(By  Gary  W.  Graham) 

Hastings,  Pa.— His  GI  buddies  called  him 

"the  human  mine  sweeper"  because  he  had 

been  blown  out  of  three  trucks  while  mak- 


ing supply   runs    to    line   outfits   along  the 
northeastern  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  several  months  later— and  minus  the 
lower  part  of  his  right  leg— hes  back  home 
His  civvies  are  a  little  baggy  because  of  the 
weight  he  lost  while  in  hospitals  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  Japan  and  the 
States.  He  doesn't  smoke  anymore:  he 
stopped  a  two-pack-a-day  habit  for  some 
reason  after  a  land  mine  explosion  had 
hurled  him  out  of  his  truck  for  the  third 
time. 

"Home  feels  nice."  he  says  through  a  tight 
smile.  "I  guess  I'm  damn  lucky  to  be  here 
But  they  say  I'll  have  to  learn  to  walk  all 
over  again.  It'll  probably  be  easier  this  time" 
That  tight  smile  again. 

ON   CONVALESCENT   LE.WE 

Home  Is  on  Hastings  R.D.  1,  and  glad  to 
be  there  Is  Spec.  4  Charles  P.  Savage  Jr 
better  known  as  Chuck.  Chuck  Is  on  a  30-day 
convalescent  leave  from  the  Valley  Forge 
Military  Hospital.  "That's  where  I  have  to 
go  to  get  my  new  leg.  " 

Chuck,  the  oldest  of  four  children,  was 
born  in  Spangler.  His  father.  Charles  Sr.,  is 
a  woodsman,  self-employed.  His  mother  is  a 
small  woman  who  worries  a  lot  about  her 
boys,  the  three  of  them. 

Chuck  was  graduated  from  Cambria 
Heights  High  School,  Patton:  got  a  Job  with 
a  construction  company  in  Barnesboro;  then 
changed  Jobs,  and  began  driving  bulldozer 
for  a  Johnstown  wrecking  company.  Then 
he  was  drafted 

MEMBER   or   .11  ST    INTANTRY 

Mid-February  1967  found  Chuck  a  private 
first  class  and  a  member  of  the  I96th  Light 
Brigade,  4th  Battalion,  31st  Infantry. 

The  province  of  Tay  Ninh.  Just  north  of 
Saigon,  "looked  Just  like  something  out  of  a 
comic  book;  the  ox  carts  and  rice  fields  and 
all  that,"  Chuck  recalled. 

He  then  was  transferred  to  a  sand-bagged 
hole  called  Chu  Lai,  more  than  500  miles 
north  of  Saigon.  There,  he  was  assigned  as  a 
truck  driver. 

Chuck's  principal  duty  was  to  deliver  sup- 
plies and  water  to  perimeter  positions  .md 
line  companies.  This  almost-daily  chore  took 
him  over  the  same  dusty,  bush-lined,  one- 
lane  road,  with  a  gun  Jeep  as  an  escort  and 
usually  a  buddy  riding  shotgun. 

STRIKES  BOOByrRAP 

On  May  3  at  10  a.m..  Chuck  and  his  shot- 
gun rider  were  traveling  that  dusty  road 
when  the  a'i-ton  truck  struck  a  Viet  Cong 
boobytrap — a  105mm  howitzer  artillery  shell 
embedded  nose-down  in  the  road,  and  rigged 
with  a   pressure  fii.se  detonator. 

Chuck  and  his  "shotgun  "  were  blown  out 
of  the  truck. 

Although  knocked  unconscious,  the  tw-o 
soldiers  escaped  serloua  injury.  "We  Just  got 
scratched  up,"  Chuck  said.  The  truck,  No 
13  assigned  to  Headquarters  &  Headquarters 
Company,  was  a  complete  loss. 

THE  SECOND  TIME 

Eighteen  days  later,  on  another  morning 
run,  almost  the  exact  thing  happened  It  was 
11  o'clock.  200  yards  from  where  the  first 
mine  had  caught  Chuck's  truck.  The  oc- 
cupants again  were  blown  out  of  the  truck 
and  escaped  serious  injury. 

"After  I  got  It  the  second  time,  my  CO 
(commanding  officer)  must  have  pitied  me. 
because  he  assigned  me  to  work  at  the 
motor  pool.  But  after  two  or  three  days  I  got 
bored  and  asked  to  start  driving  again 

"I  had  It  pretty  good  for  a  while  after  that," 
Chuck  said.  "I  didn't  hit  another  mine  for 
a  couple  of  months  " 

ALONE  IN  TRrCK 

On  the  morning  of  July  24  Chuck  was  driv- 
ing his  supply  truck  along  that  same  red- 
dirt  road  He  was  alone  in  the  truck,  but  a 
Jeep   armed    with   a   recoUless    rifle   was  up 
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front.  The  trip  up  to  the  outposts  was  un- 
eventful; the  trip  back,  not  so. 

"All  I  can  remember  is  hearing  an  ex- 
plosion and  feeling  the  truck  lift  up.  Then  I 
felt  myself  being  shot  straight  up,  like  out 
of  a  cannon.  I  musta  blacked  out,  because 
the  next  thing  I  remembered  is  lying  on 
the  hood  of  my  truck.  I  tried  to  Jump  down  to 
run  for  cover'  But  when  I  hit  the  ground.  I 
buckled.  Both  my  ankles  were  broken,  the 
right  one  real  bad." 

Chuck  was  evactiated  to  the  Chu  Lai  aid 
station  by  helicopter.  He  later  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  the  Philippines,  then  on  to  Japan. 

It  was  in  Japan  that  the  Army  doctors  told 
Chuck  they  would  have  to  amputate  his  lower 
right  leg  boot-high.  "I  flgtired  it  would  be 
okay  for  them  to  cut  It  off,"  Chuck  said,  "be- 
cause they  said  I  probably  would  never  be 
able  to  walk  on  it  again. 

'I  remember."  Chuck  smiled,  "we  used  to 
wave  our  stumps  at  the  Japanese  civilians 
when  they  walked  by  the  hospital.  Really 
shook  'em  up." 

Chuck  is  due  to  get  out  of  the  service  next 
September,  but  he'll  probably  be  discharged 
much  sooner  because  of  his  Injiuies 

He  says  he  feels  great  now.  and  hopes  to 
t>e  back  driving  a  bulldozer  again.  He  loves 
motorcycles,  and  has  owned  three  at  one 
time. 

"I  only  have  one  bike  no'w,  and  I'm  going 
to  get  back  on  It  as  soon  as  I  can.  I'd  like 
to  run  cycles  In  a  few  races;  I  really  dig 
motorcycle  racing  " 

The  only  way  Chuck  has  changed  mentally, 
he  says.  Is  that  he  has  developed  a  fear  of 
the  number  13.  All  of  the  trucks  that  were 
blown  out  from  beneath  him  were  numbered 
13. 

•It's  crazy.  I  guess,  but  I  Just  don't  like 
that  number.  Then  again,  I  guess  It  Isn't 
too  bad.  I  didn't  get  killed." 

Chuck's  brother.  Richard,  Is  19  and  Jtist 
got  his  pre-lnductlon  notice. 

"I  guess  Rlchy  will  be  next,"  said  Mrs. 
Savage.  "We'd  rather  not  have  to  go  through 
this  again,  but  if  Rlchy  has  to  go.  then  he'll 
go." 

Chuck's  tour  of  duty  In  South  Vietnam 
brought  him  the  following  awards:  A  Purple 
Heart  for  each  time  he  got  blown  out  of  his 
truck,  with  a  first  and  second  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  for  the  second  and  third  times.  He 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  by  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Bronze  Star  with  the  Cross  of 
Gallantry  by  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment, the  highest  award  given  to  servicemen 
of  foreign  nations  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Also.  Chuck's  battalion  commander  has  put 
him  in  for  a  Silver  Star. 

And  he's  not  old  enough  to  drink  beer  or 
to  vote. 


SBA.  GUARDIAN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
complaint  many  of  us  frequently  hear 
is  that  government  is  often  far  removed 
from  the  people,  impersonal,  bureau- 
cratic, and  so  involved  with  theory  that 
it  seldom  gets  down  to  the  level  of  prac- 
tical affairs. 

I  must  say  that  anyone  who  has  long 
been  in  government  must  admit  some 
truth  to  this  charge. 

But  anyone  who  has  had  experience, 
either  in  business  or  government,  knows 
well  that  bureaucracy  and  seeming  lack 


of  concern  for  the  individual,  are  an  un- 
fortunate function  of  bigness,  rather 
than  the  result  of  malevolent  design. 

The  truth  is  that  big  business,  no  less 
than  big  government,  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  to  keep  close  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  small 
business  is  that  the  owner  and  proprie- 
tor is  in  his  shop  every  day.  meeting 
customers,  hearing  complaints,  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  work  his  business  per- 
forms comes  up  to  his  own  high  stand- 
ards of  excellence  and  is  performed  ef- 
ficiently and  without  delay. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  advantage 
which  the  small  basinessman  enjoys 
over  his  big  competitor  would  have  a 
parallel  in  goveinment. 

A  small  Government  agency,  decen- 
tralized in  its  operations,  and  with  of- 
fices in  many  communities,  is  much 
more  responsible  to  the  people,  and 
much  more  effective,  than  a  large  bu- 
reaucracy centered  in  Washington.  In 
my  own  experience,  I  have  seen  the  truth 
of  this,  time,  and  time  again. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  Problems  in  Urban 
Areas,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
plight  of  urban  small  business. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  my 
own  hometown  of  Chicago,  which  I 
think  we  could  refer  to  as  an  urban  area 
with  a  great  many  small  business  prob- 
lems. I  feel  the  SBA  has  done  a  splendid 
job  In  carrj'ing  out  the  functions  as- 
signed by  the  Congress. 

Now  It  seems  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  fight,  once  more,  a  problem 
which  I  thought  we  had  firmly  settled 
once  and  for  all.  I  refer  to  section  406 
of  title  rv  of  the  poverty  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  already  reported  by  our 
own  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  move  afoot 
to  transfer  the  independent  SBA  to  the 
big-business-oriented  Department  of 
Commerce.  At  that  time,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  President,  signed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Representative 
Joe  L.  Evins,  and  by  virtually  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  including  myself.  It 
stated,  in  effect,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  signatories  that  SBA  not  be 
so  subordinated.  I  believe  there  were  also 
many  sense -of -Congress  resolutions  in- 
troduced saying  the  same  thing. 

And  now  it  appears  that  we  must  fight 
this  same  problem.  Mr.  Speaker.  Section 
406  of  title  IV.  if  passed  into  law.  would 
accomplish,  through  a  backdoor  ap- 
proach, that  which  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  openly;  namely,  it 
would  transfer  to  the  Department  ol 
Commerce  certain  vital  functions  cur- 
rently being  carried  out  by  SBA.  I  am 
at  a  loss.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  understand  whj- 
this  matter  keeps  cropping  up,  especially 
since  the  Congress  expressly  provided  in 
section  4A  of  the  SBA  Act  that  the 
agency  '  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  or  be 
within  any  other  agency  or  department 
of  the  Federal  Government."  The  way  I 
see  it,  transferring  SBA's  functions  to 
another  agency  would  be  about  the  same 
as  transferring  the  agency  itself. 

And  so  that  is  whj-  I  raise  my  voice 
today  in  defense  of  a  small  Government 


agenc5' — very  small  as  Federal  Govern- 
ment establishments  go — the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration, 

Here  is  an  agency  that  is  accustomed 
to  getting  things  done.  It  has  no  cum- 
bersome buieauracy  to  strangle  its  effec- 
tiveness or  dull  its  impact.  It  translates 
legislative  demands  and  authorizations 
into  action  -within  a  few  hours. 

In  personal  terms,  what  does  this 
mean?  It  means  that  if  we.  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  give  the  Small  Business 
Administration  the  go-ahead  signal  on 
a  certain  program,  the  impact,  the  bene- 
fits, of  this  program  will  be  felt  by  the 
man  in  the  street  almost  immediately. 

There  is  no  lost  motion,  no  cumbersome 
and  expensive  and  delaying  levels  of  ex- 
jjertise  to  be  penetrated  and  placated  and 
put  in  line. 

The  Small  Business  Administrator  has 
but  to  give  the  order  and  in  73  offices  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  Nation  it  will 
be  carried  into  action. 

These  SBA  offices  have  full  authority 
to  act  on  their  own,  in  concert,  to  carrj- 
out  a  national  objective,  and  they  have 
sufficient  leeway  to  fit  the  national  objec- 
tives to  the  needs  of  the  people  whom 
they  serve  ever>'  day. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  we  now 
act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
whom  we  serve  by  preserving,  unim- 
paired, the  effective  authority  that  this 
agency,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, now  has. 

In  the  words  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  in  his  remarks  of  last  week  to 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Let  us  not  return  to  Inefficiency  and 
divided  authority  In  the  small  business  as- 
sistance program. 


SERVICES  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  KRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rense  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  I  met  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Moot,  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  SBA,  at  my  re- 
quest, will  establish  a  new  service  for  the 
people  of  Herkimer  County,  N.Y.  Briefly. 
I  wish  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  because  it  is  my 
thought  that  others  may  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  op^ortimity  to  bring  a 
Government  service  closer  to  the  people 
they  represent. 

As  one  who  has  long  supported  and 
followed  with  interest  the  various  assist- 
ance programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  I 
have  endeavored  to  cooperate  fullj-  with 
the  SBA  regional  office  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
in  disseminating  information  to  my  con- 
stituents about  this  agency.  Thanks  to 
the  splendid  help  of  the  director  of  the 
regional  office.  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Harrison, 
and  his  ver>-  capable  and  hard-working 
staff,  many  struggling  small  business  en- 
terprises in  my  district  have  received  the 
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guidance  and  financial  aid  requiied  to 
continue  and  expand  their  operations. 

Not  all  of  those  who  have  turned  to 
SBA  for  assistance  have  had  their  re- 
quests approved;  there  are,  of  course, 
limitations  on  what  can  be  done.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  the  SBA  representa- 
tives who  service  my  area  have  been  most 
courteous  and  helpful. 

Many  times  I  have  personally  arranged 
an  appointment  for  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents to  sit  down  with  an  SBA  representa- 
tive at  Syracuse  to  discuss  his  needs 
and.  if  appropriate,  to  make  application 
for  assistance.  Although  this  has  worked 
out  very  well,  there  has  been  room  for 
improvement.  Particularly  have  I  been 
concerned  that  a  number  of  Herkimer 
County  residents  were  finding  it  difficult 
to  travel  to  Syracuse — sometimes  as 
much  as  200  miles  round  trip — just  to 
Inquire  about  a  program.  This  was  a 
problem,  especially,  for  the  individual 
operator  without  a  staff  to  take  care  of 
things  while  he  was  away. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  became 
very  simple  because  Mr.  Moot  and  Mr. 
Harrison  were  responsive,  and  Mr.  John 
Ladd,  executive  director  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Economic  Development  District, 
was  willing  to  cooperate. 

At  my  request,  SBA,  through  a  con- 
structive and  imaginative  approach  it 
designates  "Outreach,"  will  send,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  starting 
November  1,  1967.  a  representative  from 
its  Syracuse  office  to  Herkimer  County 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  discuss- 
ing with  area  residents  the  various  SBA 
programs.  Mr.  Ladd's  office  in  Mohawk. 
N.Y.,  will  be  the  local  SBA  headquarters. 

I  am  always  glad  to  be  able  to  play  a 
part  in  bringing  a  Government  service 
closer  to  the  people,  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  new  SBA  venture  in  Herkimer 
County  will  benefit  all  concerned. 


A  BILL  CONCERNING  THE  INSPEC- 
TION AND  REGISTRATION  OF 
DRUG  MANUFACTURING  FIRMS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
exists  in  this  country  today  a  flourishing 
business  in  black-market  medicine — a 
business  that  is  fast  becoming  rich  sup- 
plying inferior  and  counterfeit  drugs  to 
persons  sorely  In  need  of  proper  medica- 
tion. 

How  is  this  possible?  It  is  possible 
mainly  because  our  Food  and  Drue  Ad- 
ministration does  not  have  the  stafT  and 
legal  means  to  prevent  it. 

Recently,  Miss  Margaret  Krelg  ap- 
peared before  the  Legal  and  Monetary- 
Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  After  more  than  2  years 
of  undercover  work  alongside  agents  of 
the  PDA.  she  has  written  a  book  entitled 
"Black  Market  Medicine."  In  her  book. 
Miss  Krelg  docimients  the  many  ways 
inferior  and  counterfeit  drugs  get  onto 


the  shelves  of  nearly  every  pharmacy  In 
the  land.  These  Inferior  pharmaceuticals 
reach  the  shelves  of  our  local  drugstores 
mainly  because  the  agency  charged  with 
administering  this  type  of  manufacturing 
does  not  have  the  legal  means  to  prevent 
it.  The  only  requirement  for  obtaining  a 
drug  manufacturing  registration  num- 
ber is  to  merely  apply  for  it.  FDA  is  not 
empowered,  at  this  time,  to  refuse  a  re- 
quest for  registry.  Under  the  present 
procedure,  it  might  be  a  year  or  more 
before  FDA  inspectors  are  able  to 
personally  visit  this  new  "laboratory." 

During  this  period,  drugs  by  the  mil- 
lions could  have  been  manufactured  and 
sold  legally  with  no  real  control  over 
procedures  and  quality. 

Consider  the  consumer  who  attempts 
to  purchase  a  needed  phai-maceutical. 
The  label  describes  the  contents  and 
even  bears  a  Federal  registry  number. 
The  consumer,  noting  the  apparent  Gov- 
ernment approval  of  the  drug  and  its 
manufacturer,  buys  the  item.  That  item 
may  have  come  from  one  of  the  better 
drug  firms,  or  it  may  well  have  come 
from  one  of  the  numerous  illicit  opera- 
tors. How  can  the  buyer  be  sure?  He 
cannot.  The  only  guide  he  has  to  go  by 
is  the  Federal  Government  registration 
number;  and,  under  present  law,  that 
Government  registry  number  does  not 
give  him  one  bit  of  protection.  The  con- 
sumer is  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  rec- 
ords, there  are  1.600  firms  in  the  drug 
industry  category,  some  with  assets  of 
up  to  $250  million.  There  are  300  such 
firms  with  assets  in  excess  of  $1  million. 
Nearly  half  their  products  are  sold 
through  1,500  wholesale  druggists  and 
900  jobbers.  Drugs  are  legally  sold,  dis- 
pensed, or  handled  by  more  than  50.000 
retail  drugstores,  7,000  hospitals,  330,000 
medical  doctors  and  medical  researchers, 
more  than  100,000  dentists,  20.000  veteri- 
narians, and  a  half-million  professional 
nurses.  This  leaves  a  vast  area  of  distri- 
bution that  is  almost  impossible  to  po- 
lice effectively. 

A  shocking  disclosure  was  the  fact  that 
hoodlums  and  gangsters  with  long  crim- 
inal records  are  operating  a  number  of 
these  pharmaceutical  firms.  An  example 
of  this  type  of  operation  is  that  of  a 
man  in  a  New  York  suburb  who,  when 
finally  apprehended,  was  found  to  have 
more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  in- 
ferior and  counterfeit  drugs  hidden  in  a 
secret  room  carved  out  of  the  hillside 
adjacent  to  his  garage.  In  this  man's 
possession  were  punches  stolen  from  a 
well-known  drug  manufacturer — 
punches  that  had  been  used  to  turn  out 
countless  millions  of  counterfeit  drugs, 
drugs  that  may  well  have  claimed  the 
lives  of  numerous  desperately  ill  patients 
whose  very  existence  depended  on  prop- 
erly compounded  drugs. 

And  there  are  numerous  other  cases, 
all  documented  by  the  files  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  If  all  the  Na- 
tion's drug  firms  were  required  to  not 
only  register  with  the  FDA  before  initiat- 
ing the  manufacturing  of  drugs,  but  to 
be  subject  to  an  onslte  inspection  before 
being  granted  a  registration  number,  I 
believe  the  bulk  of  this  illicit  drug  manu- 


facturing would  be  forced  into  deserved 
bankruptcy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at 
this  time,  to  Introduce  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  designed  to  offer  protection  to  the 
consumer.  This  bill  provides  for  an  on- 
site  inspection  of  all  new  pharmaceutical 
firms  within  30  days  of  their  filing  for  a 
Federal  registry  number. 

Under  this  legislation,  an  application 
for  registration  could  be  denied  if  the 
firm:  First,  does  not  conform  with  cur- 
rent good  manufacturing  practices;  sec- 
ond, fails  to  maintain  adequate  records 
and  controls;  and,  third,  does  not  oper- 
ate in  compliance  with  Federal.  State, 
and  local  requirements. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  cost  of  sustaining  this  registra- 
tion and  inspection  system  would  be 
borne  by  funds  received  from  registra- 
tion fees. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  the  production 
of  dog  and  cat  food  is  closely  watched  by 
Federal  inspectors,  while  the  production 
of  drugs  for  human  consumption  is  sub- 
ject to  such  illicit  acts  as  I  have  already 
noted.  Why  should  we  not  assure  similar 
protection  to  humans? 

It  is  hoped  that  this  action  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  our  citizens 
with  at  least  some  measure  of  protection 
against  those  unscrupulous  individuals 
who  would  prey  on  the  ills  of  our  citizens. 
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HONOLULU  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EM- 
PLOYEES COMMENDED  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN MATSUNAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks   at   this   point  in   the   Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  became  aware  of  an  excellent 
example  of  the  high  quality  of  public 
service  provided  by  some  of  our  Federal 
employees.  We  hear  too  little  about  the 
many  Federal  employees  who  are  doing 
a  good  job  and  quite  a  lot  about  the  few 
who  are  doing  a  poor  job.  It  is  my  desire, 
therefore,  to  inform  my  colleagues  about 
what  the  employees  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity district  office  in  Honolulu  have 
done  to  acquaint  the  residents  of  my 
State  with  their  rights  under  the  medi- 
care program. 

We  all  know  how  complicated  these 
provisions  are  and  the  difficulty  many 
older  people  have  in  understanding  this 
law.  In  my  State  this  problem  is  perhaps 
even  more  complicated  than  it  Is  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  Many  of  our 
residents  do  not  have  the  proficiency  in 
English  that  is  needed  to  understand  the 
pamphlets  which  are  so  useful  on  the 
mainland  in  explaining  the  program.  In 
recognition  of  this  peculiar  situation, 
the  manager  of  the  office,  Mr.  Harold  S. 
Burr,  a  long-time  resident  of  the  islands, 
active  In  civic  affairs  and  a  retired  cap- 
tain in  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Honolulu  district  office 
prepared,  printed,  and  distributed  three 
pamphlets  on  medicare.  These  pam- 
phlets explain  in  the  languages — Chinese, 


Japanese,  and  Ilocano — understood  by 
many  of  the  people  of  our  Island  State, 
the  intricate  mechanics  of  how  the  medi- 
care benefits  are  paid  and  how  much  of 
the  hospital  and  medical  care  benefits 
are  covered.  Mr.  Burr  and  his  staff  have, 
on  their  own  initiative,  performed  a 
necessary  and  valuable  service  for  the 
people  of  Hawaii.  As  Hawaii's  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress  I  take  this  means 
of  commending  Mr.  Burr  and  his  associ- 
ates. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE SUPPORTS  THE  AIR 
QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967,  S.   780 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t!u"  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Lidiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker. 
ihe  House  Republican  policy  committee 
supports  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  S. 
780.  This  bill  would  encourage  the  solu- 
tion of  air  pollution  problems  on  a  re- 
gional basis  in  accordance  with  air  qual- 
ity standards  and  enforcement  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  States.  It  would  provide 
S362.3  million  over  a  3-year  period  for 
air  control  research,  studies,  planning, 
and  grants  to  States  and  air  pollution 
agencies.  Air  pollution  is  no  longer  just 
a  threat — it  is  a  present  menace  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people.  Under  this  legislation,  reasonable 
standards  can  be  established  and  the 
Slates  and  regions  will  be  empowered  to 
develop  plans  and  programs  to  combat 
and  reduce  air  pollution. 

Approximately  130  million  tons  of  pol- 
lutants are  discharged  annually  into  the 
Nation  s  atmosphere,  an  average  of  1,400 
pounds  for  each  American.  Tliis  pollu- 
tion is  a  byproduct  of  our  highly  devel- 
oped economy.  It  stems  from  the  rising 
number  of  motor  vehicles,  and  from  the 
trend  toward  urbanization  which  con- 
centrates the  highest  levels  of  pollution 
in  the  most  populated  areas.  Economic 
and  mechanical  progress  has  meant  the 
deterioration  of  our  precious  air  supply. 
Smog,  damage  to  health  and  property, 
and  even  death  have  resulted  from  the 
pollution  of  our  air. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  improve  this 
Nation's  knowledge  of  and  technical  ca- 
pability to  meet  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. In  his  1955  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. President  Eisenhower  urged  the 
enactment  of  air  pollution  legislation. 
With  the  support  of  Republican.s  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  first  legislation 
in  this  field  was  enacted  by  the  84th 
Congress.  S.  780  would  materially 
strengthen  and  improve  this  basic  legis- 
lation. We  urge  its  adoption. 


"TERRORIST  INCURSIONS  FROM 
ZAMBIA":  STATEMENTS  FROM 
RHODESIA 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  a  statement 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia,  the 
Honorable  Ian  Smith,  recounting  terror- 
ist activities  against  this  nation  and 
communication  of  this  information  on 
this  activity  to  an  uninterested  British 
Government. 

■Value  lies  not  oiily  in  the  comments  on 
terror  against  Rhodesia — terror  which 
certainly  appears  to  be  backed  and  di- 
rected by  Communist  forces  which  are 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  such 
folly  as  U.S.  and  U.N.  sanctions — but  also 
indications  that  Rhodesians,  black  and 
white,  are  united  against  tnstrusions 
from  without. 

Included  with  the  Prime  Minister's  re- 
marks are  those  of  other  Members  of  the 
Rhodesian  Parliament.  For  the  sake  of 
showing  the  unity,  I  point  out  that  three 
of  the  Members  who  spoke  following  the 
Prime  Minister  are  African  Members.  I 
think  one  particular  statement  by  one 
of  these  Members,  Mr.  Rubatika.  is 
worth  emphasis.  He  states; 

As  lar  as  we  are  concerned  we  might  have 
differences,  as  members  of  a  family,  but  we 
are  one  In  the  maintenance  of  law  and  or- 
der, we  are  one  as  a  nation  of  Rhodesia, 

We,  as  outsiders,  would  do  well  to  lis- 
ten to  this  statement  and  heed. 

Also  included  is  the  note  to  which  Mr 
Smith  refers,  which  was  conveyed  to  the 
British  Government  concerning  terror- 
ist campaigns. 

The  statements  are  as  follows: 
Terrorist  Incursions  Prom  Zambia 
(Statement  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Hon- 
orable I.  D.  Smith,  and  other  proceedings 
of    the    Rhodesian    Parliament,    Aug.    30, 
1967) 

PRIME    MINISTER  S    STATEMENT    IN    THE 
RHODESIAN    PARLIAMENT 

With  the  leave  of  the  House,  I  wash  to 
make  a  statement.  I  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  Note*  of  28th  August, 
1967,  which  the  Rhodesia  Government  hand- 
ed to  the  British  Government  yesterday  in 
London  drawing  to  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  the  recent  spate  of  ter- 
rorist Incursions  Into  Rhodesia,  pwlntlng  out 
to  them  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
given  to  these  terrorists  by  the  Zambian 
Government  and.  more  Imixirtant,  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  the  British  Government 
cannot  escape  Its  share  of  responsibility  for 
these  developments. 

The  British  Government  has  rejected  this 
Note.  The  head  of  the  Rhodesian  Residual 
Mission  In  London  was  informed  that  the 
Commonwealth  Office  had  examined  the  doc- 
ument and  had  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
accepted  because  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not  recognize  the  Rhodesian  Government 
and  cannot  therefore  accept  any  diplomatic 
Note  emanating  from  them  In  that  capacity. 

I  think  this  action  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment clearly  expresses  their  disregard  for  the 
well-being  of  Rhodesia.  In  spite  of  their 
protests  that  they  are  opposed  to  violence 
and  disorder.  This  attitude  is  In  strange  con- 
trast to  the  military  and  police  support 
which  Rhodesia  and  Rhodesian  forces  have 
willingly  given  to  the  Commonwealth  In  the 
past. 


•See  Appendix  to  this  article. 


I  will  not  deal  with  the  period  of  the  last 
great  war — the  part  played  by  Rhodesia 
throughout  this  epic  struggle  "is  too  well 
known  to  warrant  repetition. 

Conflning  m}'self  to  the  poet-war  era.  let 
me  remind  Britain  that  in  1951  Rhodesia 
provided  two  fighter  squadrons  as  a  oon- 
trlbutlon  to  Cconmon wealth  defense.  FV^r  a 
further  poet-war  period  Rhodesia  became  the 
home  of  a  Royal  Air  Force  training  group 
and  the  Rhodesian  Government  contributed 
towards  Its  upkeep  Prom  1958  to  1963.  on 
nine  different  occasione,  Rhodesian  Vam- 
pire and  Canberra  squadrons  were  detached 
to  Aden  and  Cyprus  respectively  and  while 
there  were  under  British  command  In  1961 
Rhodesian  transport  aircraft  provided  notable 
assistance  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  during 
the  Kuwait  crisis  when  Royal  Rhodesian  Air 
Force  Canadairs  transported  British  troops  in 
the  Middle  East.  Later  in  the  same  year 
Rhodesian  Dakotas  transported  and  dropped 
food  to  flood-stricken  tribesmen  In  Somalia 
at  the  request  of  the  British  Government 

As  for  the  Rhodesian  Army:  in  l&te  1950 
a  squadron  of  100  European  volunteers  with 
regular  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
was  raised  as  part  of  the  Rhodesian  con- 
tribution to  Commonwealth  defense  and 
went  to  Malaya  to  fight  communist  terror. 
ists — the  very  type  of  trained  men  who  are 
attempting  to  Inflltrat*  Rhodesia  today.  The 
squadron  served  In  Malaya  from  April"  1951. 
to  March,  1953,  where  it  operated  as  a 
separate  entity — 'C"  Squadron  of  the  22nd 
Special  Air  Service  Regiment.  In  July,  1962, 
the  present  "C"  Squadron  of  the  Special  Air 
Service  went  to  Aden  for  training  and 
operated  against  terrorists  ajid.  again,  as 
part  of  the  22nd  Special  Air  Service  Regiment. 
Today  this  same  unit  is  in  oiir  front  lines 
operating  against  the  infiltrating  communist 
terrorists. 

In  1952  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Rhodesian 
Alrlcan  Rifles  sen'ed  in  the  Suez  Canal  zone 
In  the  Middle  East  This  was  followed  by  a 
tour  of  duty  In  Malaya  from  April,  1956,  to 
February,  1958.  fighting  communist  terrc«-ists. 

The  British  South  Africa  Police  have  given 
extensive  postwar  assistance  to  the  British 
Government  in  Bechuanaland.  Nyasaland, 
Kenya  and  Northern  Rhodesia  as  they  were 
then  known,  four  different  contingents'  vary- 
ing from  one  officer  and  75  members  to  two 
officers  and  118  men  were  made  available  to 
Bechuanaland  In  1950.  1951  and  1952.  A  large 
contingent  of  officers  and  members  was  sent 
to  Nyasaland  In  1953,  Two  officers  and  52 
men  were  lent  to  Northern  Rhodesia  In 
September  October.  1956.  Northern  Rhodesia. 
as  it  was  then.  Zambia  as  It  Is  known  today, 
I  remind  hon  members,  is  the  country  which 
Is  aiding  and  abetting  the  present  terrorist 
incursion  Into  Rhodesia.  Finally,  three  offi- 
cers and  250  members  were  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  British  authorities  in  Nyasaland  from 
Februarj'  to  March,  1959. 

In  January,  1965,  I  personally  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  British  Prime  Minister 
about  the  training  of  saboteurs  and  the  har- 
bouring of  terrorists  in  Zambia  and  Tan- 
zania. The  British  Prime  Minister  was  un- 
able to  give  me  an  entirely  satisfactory  reply. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  talking  about 
the  matter  with  the  Zambian  President  and 
accepted  the  latters  denial  that  they  were 
allowing  Zambia  to  become  a  springboard  for 
actlvltes  against  Rhodesia.  President  Kaimda 
said  that  although  his  Government  could  not 
refuse  entry  to  other  Africans,  they  were 
exercising  careful  control  over  those  claiming 
to  be  refugees  and  that  they  had  put  restric- 
tions on  the  activities  of  political  groups.  In 
the  light  of  present  day  events  the  value  of 
such  assurances  can  be  seen  for  what  they 
are — a  hollow  and  deceitful  mockery  of  the 
truth. 

In  June,  1965,  I  followed  this  up  by  .send- 
ing Mr  Wilson  a  full  accotint  of  the  activities 
and  training  of  Rhodesian  subversive  ele- 
ments In  Tanzania  and  Ghana  and  again  the 
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reply    we   received    was    unsatisfactory;    Mr.  ber  In  Parliament  representing  that  area  if  I  I   will   let  mv   children   grow  ud  and  m»i, 

Wilson  saying  that  he  would  study  carefully  did  not  comment  on  the  matters  that  are  their   choices'    I   believe   it   is    fherint! 

the  information   which   the   Rhodeslan   au-  talcing  place  in  that  part  of  the  country.  everyone    every  citizen  of   Rhode.i!,  ,» ^'»u?^ 

thomies  had  made  available  to  him  through  It  is  very  well  Icnown  to  this  House,  and  time  when  we'  ^efaced^^h   foreign  d^" 

^L!^'!!-f  "".''^^'l"!'': .._.     .   .  '.?^*^  ^_'^.«  f«^°"y  ^'.  >^««'  W^at  I  have  trines.  to  stand  togethVr,   to  for/et  S,1h^: 


However,    this   latest   case,    which    I   have  always   stood    flrmly    against    terrorism  and  and    to  strive   never    to   brine   Miitw    1," 

drawn  to  your  attenUon  today,  is  the  most  that  I  always  do.  I  believe  that  what  is  being  matters  of  national  importance    I  beH^v.  t? 

blatant  example  of  Britain  assisting  and  in-  done    by    our    Forces    In    that   part    of    the  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  In  this  countV.  t^ 

deed   encouraging   the   acUons  of   terrorisU  country   is   worth    all    the    praise    that   this  flght  to  preserve  peace  It  is  the  dutv  of  2.<. 

against  friendly  countries.  I  do  not  wish  to  House  can  give.  Apart  from  the  security  of  citizen  to  take  up  anrn  and  defend  this  r!„fn^' 

exaggerate  the  present  encounter  for  there  Is  the  whole  country  these  dedicated  men  are  try  from  foreign  infiltrators  Indeed  tn  rt^.  h 

no  doubt  that  our  security  forces  are  man-  fighting  to  preserve  peace  among  the  people  this  countrj-  from  communism  I  believe  thsr 

aging  to  deal  with  the  terrorist  invaders  m  living  in  western  Matabeleland.  people  who  our  Forces  at  this  moment  need  bo'l  mor. 

a  most  adequate  manner,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that  do  not  take  any  interest  In  what  Is  happen-  and  physical  support,  and  this  Is  one  In^ltn 

there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  terrorist  ac-  ing;    in   fact  they  do  not  know  what  com-  tlon  where  such  feelings  should  be  vo  c^ri 

Uvity  recently,  and  most  of  these  people  have  munlsm  is  and  they  do  not  even  know  what  m  conclusion   I  would  like  to  confirrr,      ^ 

been  effectively  Indoctrinated  with  Chinese  these  infiltrators  are  trying  to  bring  about,  redirect  the  words  of  the  reverend  eentleman 


communism  and  are  dedicated   to  commit-  So.  for  the  security  of  the  country  and  In  par-  the  Dean  of  BufawayT  whoTa'd^Th^tT"' 

ting   the   most   atrocious   acts  of   terrorism,  tlcular  for  the  security  of  the  people  In  that  rorism  is  lawless  and  must  be  condemned  hv 

Moreover,   I   think   It   should    be   placed   on  part    of    the    country    where    these    minor  all  secUons  of  UUs  country    bvaU^ohere-^ 

record  that  the  great  majority  of  this  gang  skirmishes  are  taking  place  at  this  moment,  because  It  knows  no  law  We  know  that  when 


are  members  of  the  South  African  African      I  believe  our  Forces  are  worthy  of  the  praise  these  people  have  had  the  chance  of  infl 

o^!i?''1'  Congress,   hoping  to  pass  through      that  can  emanate  from  this  House.  Not  only  trating  into  this  country  thev  have  killed  « 

Rhodesia  in   order   to  practice   their  deadly     so;  reading  in  the  papers  we  find  that  several  random   people    they    had    nothlna   asaTn.t 

members   of   our   Forces   and   of   the   Police  They  havVkUIed  for  the  sake  of  klliw   for 

f.°'r.     ^r  i°n  l^l}'  "'^    "^"^  ^^""  '^^^^  ^^^  '^^^  o^  demon^.tratlng  that  thev  can  kUl 

'IVJ'.^'JUll'  „^ril^??*^'^'«  V°""^^y  ^'^^  '^^y  »^-e  robbed  no'  people   ike  mysei 


trade    south   of    the   Limpopo.    All    Govern 
ments.    Including   the   British    Government, 
must  be  aware  of  a  Joint  press  release  Issued 
in  Lusaka  on  the  19th  of  this  month  signed 
by  the  Deputy  Presidents  of  the  Zimbabwe 


whose   sundards  are   worthy   of   being  pre-     who  «n  defend^Vhem's^U^^^bi^t  "the^have 
served,  a  country  where  I  still  believe  there     robbed  elderly  poor  oeoDle  -^av   in  tht\jir.Zt 
African  People's  Union,  a  Rhodeslan  organ!-      Is  a  chance  for  all  the  races  to  come  together     District    elderlvDoornwiniP  wh^V'^nr^T!/ 
TutAnn    anrt   fh»  ««,,th    4f,.i„»„    *«■-.„„„   ^t„        anrt  oefti.  th»i,  H4ff«,=^„„  *  7    I^\i'  ^'    ,    >  P*^"^  people  Who  Cannot  de- 

fend  themselves,  and  they  have  forced  them 


zatlon,  and  the  South  African  African  Na 
tlonal  Congress,  a  South  African  organiza- 
tion, In  which  they  declared  that  "the  fight- 
ing presently  going  on  In  the  Wankle  area 
is  mdeed  being  carried  out  by  a  combined 
force  of  the  Zimbabwe  African  Peoples  Un- 
ion and  the  South  African  African  National 
Congress  which  is  marching  on  a  common 
route,  each  bound  to  Its  desOnatlon.  fight- 


and  settle  their  differences 

I  will  never  accept  any  foreign  doctrines  as 

a  substitute  for  our  doctrines   here.   I  will 

never   believe   that  Russian   conxmunlsm   or 

communist  Chinese  are  the  people  who  have 

the  solutions  for  our  problems  in  this  coun- 
try.  If  I  did   believe   In   that   I  would   Just 

as  well   believe   that   there   Is   peace  In   the 

Congo  to-day  and  that  these  forces  have 
ing  the  common  settlers  enemy  to  the  fin-  been  able  to  resolve  or  bring  about  peace  In 
Ish."  the  countries  that  have  been  destroyed  to 

On  previous  occasions  when  I  have  taken  their  lowest  stage  of  economy  where  people 
up  the  case  of  the  British  Government  con-  ^^^'^  ho  peace — [Mr.  Majongwe:  And  thou- 
donlng  and  even  supporting  the  Infiltration  sands  of  lives  lost.) — I  have  sometimes  said 
of  terrorists  from  Zambia.  Mr.  Wilson  did  at     ^^^^  these  terrorists  outside  the  country  have 

least  reply,  although  evading  the  Issue.  But  done  nothing  to  bring  about  peace,  or  indeed  responsible  "pOTiuons"*pavlnr"ilD"s'er\7c'r  to 
in  this  particular  case  his  answer  is  that  he  ^  Improve  the  lot  of  the  African  in  his  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
cannot  even  consider  my  representations  be-  country.  All  they  have  done  Is  they  have  order  In  this  country  When  It  is  to  their 
cause  they  come  from  an  Illegal  Government,  brought  despondency.  If  they  were  really  In-  convenience  thev  uphold  law  aiid  order  but 
Putting  It  In  a  nutshell,  Mr.  WUson  Is  pre-  terested  In  the  welfare  of  this  country  I  • 
pared  to  deal  with  me  and  Indeed  meet  me  challenge  the  hon.  gentleman  who  signed  this 
and  talk  to  me.  when  It  suits  him  personal-  document  as  attached  to  come  down  to  Rho- 
ly  and  when  he  hopes  to  extricate  himself  desla  themselves  and  do  the  fighting  them- 
from  the  hook  of  sanctions  on  which  he  Is  selves.  If  they  do  not  want  to  expose  their 
so  firmly  entangled,  but  when   the  lives  of     skills  to  the  bullets  of  our  Forces  then  they      who''"a^   Klvlne    the    Minister   of    law   ,.nri 

poor,  decent.  Innocent  people  are  Involved,      °*  '— *  — — •        '  ^       ^    '"^    ivimister   or    Law    ana 

both   black  and  white.   Mr.  Wilson  has  the 

nerve  to  say  that  he  cannot  accept  my  com-      ^'H  have  to  be  solved  in  Rhodesia  or  never 

at  all. 

I  have  said  the  welfare  of  these  people  in 
western  Matabeleland  is  In  danger  and  It  is 


to  give  them  money.  Why  should  such  ac- 
tions be  condoned?  Why  should  that  be  mis- 
taken for  poUUcs?  I  believe  that  is  not  poli- 
tics, It  Is  only  because  a  few  people  who  are 
keeping  themselves  very  safe  in  another 
country  are  satisfied  to  send  their  own 
brothers  to  come  and  die  here  in  order  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  life  wherever 
they  are. —  |Mr.  Majongwe:  They  will  not  en- 
Joy  them  for  long.] 

Mr.  RuBATiKA.  It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this 
motion  on  the  adjournment.  In  fact,  I  am 
bewildered  at  times  when  I  see  men  holding 


when  It  Is  not  to  their  convenience  they  do 
not  uphold  law  and  order.  I  have  seen  men 
some  time  ago  who  have  gone  almost  weep- 
ing to  the  Minister  of  Law  and  Order  asking 
for  protection,  but  today  those  are  the  people 


munlcation.  because  it  comes  from  an  Illegal 
Government.  This  must  Uke  the  "Oscar"  for 
the  greatest  piece  of  hypocrisy  of  all  time.  I 


f*   0^1"*',°'"^  ''°'^^  ''°'^"  ""'*  ^°'^*  '^"^     °^^"  a^a'-d  time  because  he  has  brought 
J!u,^^^^l^  Jl*!t^!.°^  J!^":.  ^   ''^''eve.      tranquillity  to  this  country.  They  have  one 

foot  among  the  terrorists  and  another  foot 


repeat,  that  when  he  thought  I  might  be  able      our  Forces  who  are  gallantly  trying  to  pre- 


to  assist  him  to  extricate  his  head  from  the 
sanctions  nooee.  he  was  prepared,  not  only 
to  receive  a  communication  from  me.  but  to 
dine  and  wine  me  on  board  one  of  his  battle- 
ships. 


serve  peace  In  that  part  of  the  country.  I 
may.  in  short,  try  and  bring  before  this  House 
the  alms  of  these  Infiltrators.  First  of  all. 
I  would  like  to  know  where  they  have  had 
the  training,  where  they  have  had  the  arms 


This  story  wUl  surely  fill  a  memorable,  but     *°d  the  ammunition — from  people  who  would 


nevertheless  shameful  page  In  the  history  of 
the  present  British  Labour  Party  Govern- 
ment and  If  by  chance  some  unfortunate 
mishap  should  befall  any  Innocent  Rhode- 
slan, or,  for  that  matter,  any  inhabitant  of 
Africa   south    of   the   Zambezi,    then    we   all 


like  to  see  this  country  destroyed.  It  is  from 
people  who  would  like  to  impose  a  worse 
type  of  government  in  this  country,  a  worse 
type  of  persecution  of  the  lower  races  by 
their  own  members  because  they  have  not 
got  enough  room  In  their  own  countries  and 


know  upon  whose  shoulders  a  large  portion  of     ^^^y  would  like  to  find  room  In  Rhodesla.- 
thls  blame  will  fall.  [Mr.  Chigogo:  In  Africa  as  a  whole.]— I  say 


among  the  decent  people  for  fear  that  should 
the  terrorists  win  they  will  be  accepted  as 
having  championed  their  cause. 

Today  there  are  some  who  are  being  in- 
timidated because  of  these  people.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  some  of  these  people  are  still 
moving  around  and  yet  some  of  them  are 
being  paid  by  Government  in  certain  Insti- 
tutions of  Government.  Wherever  we  move 
we  are  told  that  we  are  the  people  who  sup- 
port— I  am  sorry  to  use  unparliamentary 
language — "I  support  Smith  and  Lardner- 
Burke".  We  have  plainly  told  them  that  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  we  might  have  dif- 
ferences. BS  members  of  a  family,  but  we  are 
one  In  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
we  are  one  as  a  nation  of  Rhodesia. 

I   must   register   my  strongest   protest  to 


spiECHES  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  opposmoN  AiTO  f^         pralse  to  our  Porccs  who  are  trying     Britain  for  lack  of  foresight.  Let  us  say  that 

OTHER  MEMBERS  AFTER  ADJOURNMENT  to  preserve  law  and  order,  who  are  fighting. 

Mr  Rc».,.rc   T  r^.K  *«      ~         »  ^  ^"°  *'"*  loslhg  their  lives  and  who  are  fac- 

ar«^tf«    rrJinln,^       comment  on  certain  mg  difficulties  to  try  and  maintain  law  and 

activities    taking    place   In   my    part   of   the  order    In    this    country 
country.  I  am  making  this  comment  due  to 
the   fact   that   the   Prime   Minister  made  a 


I  speak  as  a  family  man;  I  have  love  for  my 
family;  I  believe  It  Is  the  same  with  every 
one  of  us  here  and  apart  from  anything  else 
I  would  love  to  see  my  children  grow  up 
happily  and  because  I  am  Involved  In  poli- 
tics Is  no  reason  why  my  family  should  suffer 
from  Injustices.  I  believe  Indeed  that  If  It  Is 
j,„       ..      .    .        ^       ,  ^.  -  a  sin  that  I  am  a  politician  then  those  sins 

have  the  Interests  of  those  people  at  heart,     must  grossly  come  upon  me  and  never  upon 
and  I  would  be  falUng  In  my  duty  as  a  mem-     my  children  because  I  made  my  choice  and 


statement  to  this  House  this  afternoon  con 
cernlng  the  same  matters. 

I  must  say  that  sitting  In  this  House.  I 
represent  the  people  of  Matabeleland  North, 
which  Is  the  area  within  which  western 
Matabeleland  falls.  I  cannot  but  say  that  I 


these  terrorists  were  given  the  Migs  to  land 
In  Zambia  and  the  communists  bombed  our 
territory,  what  does  Britain  think  would 
happen?  The  Rhodeslan  Air  Force  would 
start  bombing  the  bases  from  which  those 
Mlgs  came.  Would  this  not  escalate?  We  ex- 
pect Britain,  since  It  says  It  has  responsi- 
bility over  us  up  to  date,  to  act  as  the  Prime 
Minister  stated,  by  exercising  his  Influence 
on  Zambia  to  stop  terrorism  and  at  least  to 
register  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  African 
people  whom  It  Is  stating  It  Is  championing. 
We  do  not  want  any  loss  of  blood. 

As   far   as   my   electoral    district   is   con- 
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(^rned  and  all  the  electoral  districts,  all  of 
us  hate  the  chaos  and  disorder  which  hap- 
pened some  time  ago.  We  stand  In  admira- 
tion of  Government's  stand  on  bringing 
about  law  and  order.  If  by  any  eventuality 
tiie  white  man  should  fall  we  must  pay  the 
orice  and  I  am  prepared  to  tell  them  to  shoot 
Jne  because  I  am  dedicated  to  a  cause  and 
I  sliall  live  and  die  by  It. 

Mr.  Chigooo.  I  must  heartily  thank  the 
bon.  member  for  Matabeleland  North  (Mr. 
Behane)  whose  electoral  district  adjoins 
mine  and.  as  he  has  said,  these  troubles 
are  really  taking  place  In  his  electoral  dis- 
trict and  equally  the  same  In  the  Gokwe 
area.  All  I  have  to  say  here  Is  not  much. 
because  a  multitude  of  words  Is  not  going 
:o  help  us  at  all.  I  will  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
whether  this  Is  a  trick  by  which  Britain 
would  Uke  to  arm  Itself  against  Rhodesia 
to  say  people  are  fighting  and  there  is  chaos. 
If  not.  could  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  tell  us  where  these  people  are  being 
trained,  whether  he  has  any  alliances  with 
•Jjose  training  camps  where  the  Rhodeslan 
people  are  being  trained  to  come  and  disturb 
the  lives  of  the  Innocent  Tribal  Trust  Land 
people  and  the  Innocent  farmers  who  are 
feeding  the  4.000.000  Africans  and  the  200,- 

000  Europeans  In  this  country? 

These  are  the  only  questions  I  would  like 
the  Prime  Minister  to  convey  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Let  us  know  If  he 
16  doing  any  good  to  those  crying  for  freedom 
■dS  such,  whether  the  situation  that  he  has 
been  experiencing  not  only  In  the  Congo,  but 
in  Nigeria,  Tanzania  and  Ghana.  One  needs 
to  mention  all  of  these.  Is  that  what  Britain 
would  like  to  see?  May  I  know  again  through 
our  Prime  Minister  whether  Great  Britain  Is 
going  to  honour  Ghana  and  Nigeria  to  sit 
on  the  Prime  Minister's  Conference?  Those 
people  not  only  took  their  freedom  but  killed 
their  own  Prime  Ministers;  for  what  reason? 

1  would  like  to  know  these  answers  If  the 
Prime  Minister  would  convey  them. 

Mr.  Newington.  As  a  back-bencher,  may  I 
say  how  grateful  we  are  on  this  side  of  the 
House  to  see  honest  courageous  and  deter- 
irJned  men  opposite,  men  who  have  the  same 
purpose  at  heart  as  we  do  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  that  is  the  safety  and  security  of 
Rhodesia  I  would  like  to  give  them  my 
wholehearted  congratulations  and  my  appre- 
ciation for  their  courage.  I  feel  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  finger  should  be  placed 
irmly  and  fairly  on  the  guilty  and  evil  men. 

The  Prime  MiNisrER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
liice  to  compliment  the  hon.  member  for 
.Matabeleland  North  (Mr  Behane i  on  bring- 
ing this  matter  up  and  the  other  members 
who  have  Joined  In  this  small  debate  on  the 
adjournment.  It  Is  Indeed  very  refreshing  to 
find  that  In  times  of  national  emergency 
when  we  are  challenged  as  a  country,  that  we 
can  have  people  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
taltlng  the  stand  that  we  have,  over  the  last 
20  minutes,  witnessed. 

I  believe  that  this  attitude  that  has  been 
poruayed  here  this  evening  is  the  attitude 
which  goes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country.  This  Is.  in  the  main. 
the  feeling  of  the  broad  mass  of  Rhodeslans. 
There  are  exceptions  of  course,  as  there  are 
exceptions  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
this  was  quite  evident  earlier  this  afternoon 
but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  Is  confined 
to  a  few  people,  I  believe  the  majority  concur 
^■Ith  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  here. 

How  right  It  was  to  point  out.  Sir.  what 
?ood  have  these  people  done  to  anybody  In 
Rhodesia  when  they  have  come  here  killing 
people  Indiscriminately,  black  and  white, 
^'ho  can  they  claim  to  be  assisting?  The 
iion.  member  for  Matabeleland  North  (Mr. 
Behane  I  put  his  finger  very  firmly  on  the 
spot  when  he  said  these  are  agents  of  com- 
Jhunlsm.  and  I  believe  particularly  the  yel- 
^w  communist,  and  that  they  would  love  to 
h»ve  this   country    for   themselves     If   they 


did  ever  get  to  this  stage,  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
God  help  all  Rhodeslans.  not  one  section  or 
another  section.  I  go  along  ail  the  way  with 
him  and  the  other  hon.  members  who  sup- 
ported him  when  they  said  that  whatever 
problems  we  have  In  Rhodesia  can  only  be 
solved  by  Rhodeslans.  This  should  be  a  golden 
rule, 

I  have  no  idea  what  Mr.  Wilson  Is  after. 
I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  make  a  constructive 
reply  to  tlie  question  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Gokwe   (Mr.  Chigogo ). 

I  have  tried  to  get  him  to  face  up  to  his 
responsibilities  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
any  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  going 
on  fiogging  a  dead  horse.  Let  us  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  here  have  got  to  produce 
the  right  solution  for  Rhodesia.  Let  us  en- 
Joy  the  system  of  democracy  whereby  we 
can  argue  and  criticize  one  another;  this  is 
healthy.  Oppoeitlon  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
Government  and  we  must  have  In.  But  when 
it  comes  to  Infiltration  of  people  from  out- 
side bringing  In  outside  views  and  outside 
doctrines,  this  will  only  be  to  the  detriment 
of  everybody  In  Rhodesia  because  Rhodesia 
will  be  divided  and  people  from  outside.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  will  ultimately  come  in 
and  win  the  day  and  reap  the  benefits.  There 
is  room  for  all  of  us  in  Rhodesia.  In  this 
wonderful  country  which  Is  the  envy  of  so 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
green  with  envy  and  this  is  why  I  believe  so 
many  of  them  are  waging  the  war  against  us; 
they  would  love  to  have  what  we  have. 

So,  as  long  as  we  can  keep  together  and 
as  long  as  we  can  have  the  sort  of  con- 
structive debates  which  we  have  seen  In  this 
short  adjournment,  then  I  believe  they  will 
never  succeed,  I  once  again  wotild  like  to 
compliment  the  responsible  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition  benches  for  their  contribu- 
tion.—  [Hon,  members;  Hear,  hear.] 

Appendix 

Note  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
From  the  Rhodesian  Government.  Ai^cust 
28.   1967 

1.  The  Rhodesia  Government  wishes  to 
draw  urgently  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  the  following  situation  In  Rho- 
desia. 

2.  Leaders  of  the  two  banned  Rhodeslan 
African  Nationalist  Organizations,  the  Zim- 
babwe African  People's  Union  (ZAPU)  and 
the  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union 
(ZAN'U)  are  now  firmly  established  in  Zambia 
and  it  Is  from  Lusaka  that  these  people  plan 
subversive  operations  directed  against  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia.  Including  the  in- 
filtration of  armed  terrorists  and  offensive 
materials  Into  this  country, 

3.  At  one  time  the  President  of  Zambia, 
through  his  security  forces,  tried  to  control 
the  movement  of  terrorists  and  offensive 
materials  through  his  country.  From  about 
the  middle  of  1966.  however,  when  Rhodeeian 
terrorist  activities  commenced  to  lncre.ase, 
all  vestige  of  control  appears  to  have  vanished 
and  the  Zambian  Government  has  since  pro- 
gressed from  a  p)ollcy  of  Ignoring  or  condon- 
ing such  activities  to  one  of  offering  direct 
encouragement, 

4.  Rhodesian  terrorists  receive  training  In 
a  number  of  communist  countries,  including 
Russia,  Red  China.  Cuba  and  Algeria,  and 
also  at  three  or  more  camps  in  Tanzania,  Ir- 
respective of  their  place  of  training,  terrorists 
invariably  move  from  Tanzania  to  Zambia 
where  they  are  bllletted  in  specially  con- 
structed holding  camps,  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lusaka  and  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  Rhodesia. 

5.  In  Zambia  there  are  also  a  number  of 
centres  used  by  subversive  organizations  for 
the  storage  of  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
offensive  materials  used  In  the  equipping  of 
terrorist  groups.  At  their  respective  holding 
camps  ZAPU  and  ZANU  Party  officials  Indoc- 


trinate the  terrorists  In  Communist  and  Party 
Ideology,  particularly  In  the  context  of  the 
part  they  are  to  play  in  creating  a  sense  of 
fear  and  uncertainty  In  Rhodesia, 

6.  Groups  for  terrorist  Incursions  Into 
Rhodesia  are  issued  with  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  conveyed,  quite  openly.  In  ZAPU  or 
ZANU  vehicles  along  one  or  other  of  the 
Zambian  road  complexes  to  the  Rhodeslan 
border,  where  they  are  finally  Instructed  on 
methods  of  infiltration  and  briefed  on  their 
targets  In  Rhodesia.  During  the  hours  of 
darkness  they  are  expected  to  Infiltrate  across 
the  Zambezi  River  into  this  country, 

7.  Not  only  does  the  Zambian  Government 
condone  the  activities  of  Rhodeslan  terrorists 
in  that  country,  but  it  is  known  that  on 
occasions  Zambian  Government  officials  ac- 
tually assist  these  people  in  passing  through 
the   border   between   Zambia  and  Tanzama. 

8.  The  mam  supplier  of  arms  and  other 
offensive  materials  used  by  Rhodesian  terror- 
ists Is  the  African  Liberation  Committee 
(A.L.C  I  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(O.AU.i  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  Here  the  mate- 
rial is  received  from  a  number  of  Commu- 
nist countries  and  Is  stored  by  the  Tanzanlan 
Goverrmient.  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
control  and  subsequent  Issue  of  this  material 
to  various  Nationalist  movements. 

9.  Although  there  is  no  proof  of  direct 
co-operation  between  the  Governments  of 
Tanzania  and  Zambia  in  respect  of  the  move- 
ment of  offensive  material.  It  Is  known  that 
the  former  Government  has  already  sug- 
gested to  the  latter  that  It  adopts  some 
method  of  control.  It  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  Zambian  Government  Is  Ignorant  of 
the  movement  and  storage  of  terrorist  arms 
In  Zambia, 

10.  Since  terrorist  activity  against  Rhodesia 
was  intensified  about  the  middle  of  last  year, 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  armed  men.  of 
both  the  ZAPU  and  ZANU  factions,  have  been 
infiltrated  Into  this  country  from  Zambia. 
Initially,  only  small  groups  of  terrorists 
entered  across  the  Zambezi  River  from 
Zambia.  In  recent  months  larger  bands — 
comprising  up  to  thirty  or  more  terrorists — 
have  crossed  into  Rhodesia.  Little  credence 
can  therefore  be  given  to  any  denial  by  the 
Zambian  Government  that  It  Is  unaware  of 
the  movement  of  such  large  numbers  of  men 
and  quantities  of  material, 

11.  The  current  security  operation  being 
waged  against  the  large  band  of  mixed  South 
African  African  National  Congress  (SAANC) 
and  ZAPU  terrorists  in  Western  Matabele- 
land shows  without  any  doubt  the  Zambian 
authorities  are  not  only  prepared  to  ccndone 
terrorist  activities  directed  against  Rhodesia. 
but  are  also  willing  to  allow  their  country  to 
be  used  as  a  rallying  point  for  terrorists  bent 
on  a  campaign  of  violence  against  South 
Africa. 

12.  The  recent  threat  Issued  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  to  Rhodeslan  na- 
tionalists that  they  can  expect  no  further 
financial  support  unless  they  can  produce 
proof  of  militant  action  against  Rhodesia  has 
had  a  two-fold  effect  It  has  influenced  both 
ZAPU  and  ZANU  to  intensify  the  infiltraUon 
of  terrorists  from  Zambia  across  the  Zambezi 
River,  and  has  stimulated  ZAPU  to  abduct 
over  two  hundred  Rhodesian  Africans,  In 
legltlmato  employment  In  Zambia,  for  ter- 
rorist training  in  Tanzania.  Thus  the  Zam- 
bian Government  has  become  further  im- 
plicated by  permitting  these  activities  with 
little  or  no  intervention. 

13.  On  the  19th  August  in  Lusaka.  James 
Robert  Chlkerema.  Vice  President  of  ZAPtf. 
and  Oliver  Tambo,  Deputy  President  of  the 
SAANC,  issued  a  Joint  Press  release  extolling 
the  activities  of  their  combined  terrorist 
groups  presently  operating  in  Western 
Matabeleland. 

14.  The  aim  of  these  terrorist  bands  is  to 
carry  out  indiscriminate  killing,  burning  and 
icxjting  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  The 
Rhodeslan  Government  will  adopt  the  most 
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vigorous  mecMures  to  protect  the  people  and 
their  property  and  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
these  terrorist  bands  and  Individual  gunmen. 

15.  The  British  Government  cannot  escape 
Its  share  of  responsibility  for  these  develop- 
ments. There  has  been  a  complete  absence 
of  any  protest  by  the  British  Government  to 
the  Zamblan  Government  about  the  passage 
of  arms  and  offensive  material,  the  reception 
and  harbouring  of  communist  trained  ter- 
rorists and  the  use  of  Zambia  as  a  base  for 
offensive  operations  against  Rhodesia. 

16.  Here  Is  a  case  where  a  Government  of 
one  Commonwealth  country  Is  lending  Itself 
to  a  policy  of  violence  against  another  Com- 
monwealth country  which  has  committed  no 
aggression  and  desires  to  be  friendly  and  co- 
operative. The  Rhodeslan  Government  con- 
siders that  Britain  continues  to  have  obliga- 
tions In  Zambia  to  influence  that  Govern- 
ment towards  a  policy  of  moderation  and  the 
discouragement  of  violence  against  Rhodesia. 
The  Rhodesia  Government  accordingly  lodges 
a  strong  protest  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  action  in  this  respect  and 
against  its  connivance  of  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  the  Zamblan  Government  towards 
peace  and  good  government  in  Rhodesia. 


ELATING  YOUR  HEAD  OFF 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Welfare  Department  is  find- 
ing Itself  in  quite  a  predicament.  It  seems 
that  people  are  literally  and  figuratively 
taking  advantage  of  it  and  the  services 
it  provides.  All  is  said  to  be  legal,  but  the 
welfare  department  is  also  said  to  be 
headed  for  bankruptcy  at  the  hands  of 
welfare  recipients  who  are  planning  just 
that. 

I  will  include  for  the  Record  a  news 
item,  first  of  a  series,  published  in  the 
New  York  Dally  News,  explaining  how  a 
"small  but  determined  army  of  welfare 
recipients"  are  attempting  to  kill  wel- 
fare with  the  end  in  mind  of  substituting 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

And,  as  if  most  welfare  and  poverty 
programs  were  not  In  bad  enough  shape, 
there  are  attempts  to  make  them  worse. 
This  is  the  face  of  congressional  action 
from  various  quarters  to  improve  exist- 
ing programs. 

The  Dally  News  did  contain  a  para- 
graph which  I  believe  sums  up  a  gigantic 
flaw  in  these  long-range  plans.  It  is: 

This  Increased  cost,  officials  argue,  will 
surely  harden  John  Q  Public's  attitudes 
against  present  liberal  welfare  policies.  With 
an  antlwelfare  public,  chances  would  be  nil 
for  enactment  of  such  a  super-liberal  pro- 
gram as  a  guaranteed  annual  Income,  the 
officials  say. 

It  all  reminds  me  of  an  advertisement 
paid  for  by  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co., 
of  Cleveland.  The  ad  appeared  in  July 
1956,  but  is  still  thought  provoking. 
Here  it  is: 

Thzrz  Is  Such  a   Thing  .\3  "Eating  Yocr 
Head  Oft" 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  cow  who 
thoiight,  (Not  very  well,  but  she  thought.) 
And  she  thought  her  farmer  was  making 


too  much  profit  on  her  milk.  He  provided  a 
comfortable  barn  and  stall,  and  hay  and 
grain,  but  she  wanted  more. 

So  one  day  she  held  back  her  milk.  Painful, 
but  she  was  determined  to  have  her  rights. 
The  farmer.  In  desperation,  tried  throwing  In 
some  more  hay  and  grain,  and  she  gave  her 
milk  again.  No  more  milk,  to  p>ay  for  the 
added  feed — Just  the  same  amount  .  .  .  where 
the  money  came  from  to  pay  for  the  added 
feed  was  the  farmer's  worry. 

She  liked  this  taste  of  power,  so  pretty 
soon  went  on  strike  again.  And  the  farmer, 
in  desjieratlon,  increased  her  feed. 

Still  no  Increase  In   the  milk. 

The  farmer  needed  some  roof  repairs  on  the 
barn  and  new  milk  palls,  but  practically 
every  cent  he  got  for  milk  was  now  going  into 
feed. 

Power  was  now  so  pleasant  to  the  cow 
that  she  went  on  strike  at  regular  Intervals. 
If  she  could  have  thought  of  some  fringe 
benefits  in  addition  to  the  greater  pay,  she 
would  have  demanded  them,  too. 

Finally  the  milk  wouldn't  pay  the  feed 
bills.  So  the  cow  became  hamburger,  and  the 
farmer,  discouraged  by  cows  who  think  but 
don't  think  straight,  went  Into  another 
business. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  article  fol- 
lows: 

1  Prom  the  New  York  Dallv  News,  Oct.  25. 
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Relief  on  the  Rocks? — Group's  Goal:  Kill 

Welfare  for  Guaranteed  Pay 

(By  Michael  Clendenin  and  Donald 

Singleton) 

A  small  but  determined  army  of  welfare 
recipients  has  opened  a  campaign  designed 
to  bankrupt,  confuse  and  destroy  the  New- 
York  Welfare  Department  by  overloading  the 
city's  relief  rolls  and  overdrawing  Its  bank 
account.  Worried  city  and  state  officials  say 
that  this  group  has  won  the  opening  skir- 
mishes and  is  dangerously  close  to  all-out  vic- 
tory. 

The  army  marches  under  the  banner  of 
the  Poverty  Rights  Action  Program,  a  nation- 
wide amalgam  of  local  and  state  welfare 
"client"  groups  fighting  for  adoption  of  a 
federal  guaranteed  annual  Income  law.  They 
figure  that  the  best  way  to  develop  public 
pressure  for  this  is  to  make  a  shambles  out 
of  present  welfare  programs — to  prove  they 
don't  work. 

In  recent  months,  this  national  army  has 
aimed  its  heaviest  artillery  at  its  biggest, 
richest  target — New  York  City,  which  has  a 
coast-to-coast  reputation  for  having  the  most 
liberal  welfare  programs  in  the  country. 

With  the  opening  shots  spent,  the  city  Is 
reeling  under  these  statistics: 

Relief  rolls  are  leaping  upward  in  recent 
months  at  the  unprecedented  rate  of  29.8'^ 
per  year,  compared  with  a  normal  increase 
of  between  ll'^c  and  15'^^.  In  August,  1966, 
572,251  persons  were  on  relief.  Last  August, 
the  number  had  Jumped  to  742,953. 

Costs  are  skyrocketing  at  an  even  faster 
pac«  and  have  been  estimated  at  nearly  40% 
above  last  year.  In  August.  1966,  833  million 
was  handed  out  In  public  assistance.  Last 
August,  845  7  million  was  given  out,  up  37.2'^-^ 
in  a  single  year. 

A  special  study  prepared  by  the  Teamsters 
Union  has  predicted  that  the  city's  welfare 
budget  will  Jump  from  $913  million  in  1967- 
88  to  "at  least  »1.6  billion"  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  legal  staffs  of  the  state  and  city  wel- 
fare departments  are  bogged  down  under 
an  avalanche  of  appeals  aimed  at  increasing 
the  amounts  of  reliefers'  semi-monthly 
checks.  Last  year,  officials  conducted  an  aver- 
age of  five  such  appeals,  called  "fair  hear- 
ings," per  month;  right  now,  the  hearing 
schedule  Is  50  a  day,  and  still  the  backlog 
is  growing. 

Welfare  officials  are  the  first  to  admit  that 
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there  are  many  things  wrong  with  even  the 
best  welfare  programs — that  the  victims  of 
poverty  often  have  many  legitimate  griev- 
ances. 

Their  objection  to  the  welfare  rights  move- 
ment  is  that  It  seems  bent  on  tearing  the 
programs  apart  without  really  providing 
practical  alternatives.  In  their  view,  the  re^ 
losers  will  t>e  the  very  welfare  recipients  who 
are  supposed  to  be  helped. 

handbook  specifies  standard  of  assistance 

Ironically,  the  welfare  action  leaders  are 
using  as  their  chief  weapons  the  very  sections 
of  the  welfare  law  which  have  been  designed 
to  solve  some  of  the  core  problems  of  wei. 
fare. 

Relief  recipients  are,  under  state  law,  en- 
titled to  be  brought  "up  to  standard"  when 
they  are  accepted  as  welfare  cases 

This  means  that  each  welfare  recipient  de- 
serves to  have  specified  amounts  and  kinds 
of  clothing,  furniture  and  other  items,  all 
of  them  carefully  specified  and  catalogued  in 
a  3-inch-thick  Welfare  Department  docu- 
ment  called  "Handbook  for  Case  Units  In 
Public  Assistance" 

In  the  past,  only  welfare  caseworkers  knew 
the  deep  mysteries  of  the  handbook  But  the 
client  groups  put  their  experts  to  reading 
the  book  and  it  was  discovered  that  only 
about  2'';  of  all  welfare  recipients  were  com- 
pletely at  standard  levels. 

This  fact  has  resulted  In  the  "tea-stralner- 
potato-masher"  approach.  Such  Items  as  tea 
strainers,  potato  mashers  and  fruit  reamers 
are  listed  In  the  book  of  standards,  and  client 
groups  have  set  out  to  make  sure  that  every 
reliefer  has  one  of  each,  whether  he  needs 
It  or  not. 

The  results  can  be  viewed  in  dollar  signs. 
In  June  1965,  for  example.  sp>ecial  clothing 
grants  to  bring  recipients  up  to  standard 
totaled  8540.131.  Grants  for  household  fur- 
nishings totaled  8671,179. 

Last  June,  as  the  result  of  the  recipients' 
groups  campaign  were  beginning  to  be  felt 
clothing  grants  totaled  $1,272,678,  a  two- 
year  Increase  of  75'';  .  The  grants  for  furnish- 
ings  totaled  $1,893,179,   a  two-vear  hike  of 

103 '"r. 

fiftt   percent   or   welfare   eligibles  Ntvn 
apply 

In  the  area  of  the  already  bulging  case- 
load, even  Welfare  Commissioner  Mitchell  I 
Ginsberg  has  reported  that  for  every  person 
now  on  welfare  in  New  York  City,  there  prot>- 
ably  Is  one  other  person  who  Is  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  but  who  never  has  applied 
for  help  because  he  is  unaware  of  his 
eligibility. 

However,  the  Welfare  Department  doesn't 
himt  for  welfare  recipients  and  the  client 
organizations  make  it  one  of  their  biggest 
functions.  "I  am  sure  that  these  client  groups 
have  been  responsible  for  a  significant  por- 
tion of  this  Increased  caseload,"  Ginsberg 
said. 

In  the  matter  of  fair  hearings  for  clients 
the  law  was  designed  to  protect  welfare  re- 
cipients from  being  cheateil  by  the  system— a 
system  which  was  designed  to  lean  in  the  re- 
cipients' favor. 

Early  this  month,  one  attorney  associated 
with  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and 
Law  said  that  legal  applications  for  fair  hear- 
ings in  the  previous  two  weeks  alone  had  re- 
sulted in  $300,000  in  extra  funds  paid  to  wel- 
fare cases 

"I  can't  be  sure  of  the  total  figure,"  said 
the  lawyer,  David  Oilman,  "but  I  do  know 
that  by  Sept.  25.  more  than  8150,000  had  been 
paid  out  to  clients  In  Brooklyn  alone" 
LOGIC  or  the  campaign  ls  questioned 

All  perfectly  legal,  both  sides  agree.  But 
welfare  officials  have  questioned  the  logic 
of  the  groupw'  frontal  attack  on  the  New 
York  system,  the  most  generous  In  the  ns- 
tton.  The  attack,  officials  believe,  is  almost 
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certain  to  drive  the  cost  of  the  welfare  pro- 
irram  through  the  celling. 

This  increased  cost,  officials  argue,  will 
surely  harden  John  Q.  Public's  attitudes 
against  present  liberal  welfare  poUcies.  With 
an  anti-welfare  public,  chances  would  be  nil 
{or  enactment  of  such  a  super-liberal  pro- 
gram as  a  guaranteed  annual  Income,  the 
officials  say. 

Under  a  guaranteed  annual  Income,  each 
needy  person  who  had  no  Income  would  re- 
ceive a  "paycheck"  from  Uncle  Sam.  And  no- 
body would  tell  the  "recipient"  how  to  spend 
the  money.  Those  who  earned  some  money, 
but  less  than  the  guaranteed  minimum, 
would  be  partially  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"If  these  groups  really  are  out  to  get  relief 
recipients  the  things  they  deserve,  if  that  is 
their  real  purpose,  then  they  are  performing 
a  good,"  Ginsberg  said.  "It's  not  for  me  to 
question  their  motives  anyway.  The  law  tells 
me  what  I  must  do." 

Asked  if  he  thinks  the  state's  law  is  a  good 
one.  Ginsberg  said  "yes."  But  he  did  admit 
"it  undoubtedly  is  too  complicated." 

The  leaders   of   the  welfare  rights  move- 
ment, however,  provide  better  clues  to  the 
purposes  of  their  organizations. 
campaign  launched  bt  chemi.stry  professor 

The  man  who  originated  the  welfare  rights 
progr.-im  nearly  two  years  ago  is  George  Alvln 
Wiley.  37.  a  tall-soft-spoken  organic  chemis- 
try professor  at  Syracuse  University. 

Wiley,  who  interrupted  his  teaching  in  1964 
to  serve  one  year  as  associate  national  director 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  is  director 
of  the  Poverty/Rights  Action  Center  In 
Washingrton. 

Wiley,  who  believes  the  welfare  movement 
is  "the  most  Important  development  among 
low-income  people  since  Rosa  Parks  refused 
to  move  to  the  back  of  a  bus  in  Montgomery," 
prefers  not  to  engage  In  tough  talk.  But  he 
says  his  organization  is  willing  to  act  tough. 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  organized  po- 
litical power,"  he  said.  "That's  tiie  only  kind 
of  power  this  system  understands." 

Wiley  said  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
is  the  only  way  to  wipe  out  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica. "You  ought  to  give  more  money  to  poor 
people— certainly  at  least  the  $4,000  a  year 
which  the  federal  government  calls  the  pov- 
erty line.  And  you  ought  to  put  a  lot  less 
strings  on  the  money,  too." 

ATTACK    IS    LED    BY    SOCIAL    WORK    PROFESSOR 

The  man  who  Is  described  as  "the  brains 
of  the  whole  movement,"  however.  Is  not  so 
reticent  as  Wiley. 

He  If  Richard  A.  Cloward,  a  professor  at 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Social 
Work  who  first  called  for  loading  the  welfare 
rolls  in  the  summer  of  1966.  when  he  said: 

"Widespread  campaigns  to  register  the  eli- 
gible poor  for  welfare  aid.  aid  to  help  exist- 
ing recipients  to  obtain  their  full  benefits, 
would  produce  bureaucratic  disruption  in 
welfare  agencies  and  fiscal  disruption  In  local 
and  stale  governments. 

"These  disruptions  would  generate  severe 
political  strains  and  deepen  existing  divisions 
among  eJements  In  the  big-clty  coalition;  the 
remaining  white  middle  class,  the  white 
working  class  ethnic  groups  and  the  growing 
minority  poor." 

Such  a  division,  Cloward  concludes,  would 
force  elected  officials  In  Washington  to  "ad- 
vance a  federal  solution"  to  the  problem. 

This  federal  solution,"  he  believes,  would 
be  the  guaranteed  annual  income  program. 

In  his  more  recent  statements,  Cloward 
leaves  even  less  to  the  imagination: 

"Recipients  want  to  bring  the  welfare  sys- 
tem to  its  knees,  here  and  now,"  he  said  In 
an  article  he  co-authored  with  Mrs.  Prances 
Pox  Piven,  also  a  professor  at  the  Columbia 
School  of  Social  Work,  In  a  recent  issue  of 
"The  Nation"  magazine. 

"Campaigns  to  get  benefits  will  produce 
perversive  and  persistent  turmoil."  the  artl- 
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cle  continued,  "bureaucratic  turmoil  because 
cumbersome  (and  unconstitutional)  proce- 
dures for  review  and  surveillance  will  break 
down:  fiscal  turmoil,  as  welfare  costs  rise  In 
localities  where  existing  sources  of  tax  reve- 
nue are  already  overburdened;  and  political 
turmoil  .  .  ." 

How  does  all  of  this  affect  the  Individual 
on  welfare,  and  how  does  it  affect  the  case- 
worker  in  the  field? 


AHEPA  URGES  CONTINUED  AID  TO 
GREECE 

Mr,  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ash  brook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  well-meaning  people  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  present  government 
in  Greece,  and  sincere  differences  of 
opinion  exist  over  the  situation  in  that 
country.  In  particular,  some  persons,  in- 
cluding 52  Members  of  this  body,  have 
questioned  the  advisability  of  continu- 
ing economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA— American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion— which  has  for  the  past  45  years  ex- 
pressed the  thinking  of  most  Americans 
of  Greek  descent,  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment urging  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue its  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Greece.  The  Supreme  President  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  Andrew  Fasseas,  makes 
the  following  cogent  observation  in  his 
statement : 

If  a  European  came  to  the  United  States 
and  told  the  American  people  what  type  of 
government  we  should  have,  or  whom  to 
elect  as  our  President,  we  would  rightfully 
reject  it  as  an  unwarranted  Interference  with 
our  internal  politics. 

Rather,  our  chief  concern  should  be 
whether  the  Government  of  Greece  ■will 
meet  all  of  its  responsibilities  to  our 
NATO  defense  structure.  The  growing 
Soviet  foothold  in  the  Arab  world  height- 
ens the  strategic  location  of  Greece  as 
our  ally  In  the  struggle  to  resist  com- 
munism. The  AHEPA  statement  correctly 
points  out  that  continuation  of  our  aid 
to  Greece  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  Greece,  and  the  free 
world.  

I  place  the  AHEPA  statement  urging 
continued  aid  to  Greece  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

AHEPA  Urges  Untted  States  Continxte  Mili- 
tary AND  Economic  Aid  and  Assistance  to 

Greece 

Chicago.  III. — Andrew  Fasseas  of  Chi- 
cago, m..  Supreme  President  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  (American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association)  today  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"The  Order  of  AHEPA  is  composed.  In  great 
part,  of  Americans  of  Greek  descent.  It  Is 
non-sectarian  in  religion  and  non-partisan 
in  politics. 

"Ahepa's  members  are  proud  and  happy 
that  our  country  and  Greece  always  have 
been  allies  and  friends.  As  an  historic  fact, 
there  were  many  Americans,  including  Sam- 
uel Grldley  Howe.  George  Jarvis,  and  many 
others  who  fought  in  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence of   1821.  The  United  States,  by 


Presidential  action  and  Congressional  R«ao- 
lutlon,  wholeheartedly  supported  the  people 
of  Greece  In  that  great  struggle. 

"During  World  War  I.  the  United  States 
and  Greece  fought  side  by  side 

"In  World  War  11.  Greece  was  again  a 
valued  and  fruitful  ally  of  our  country.  In 
that  war  its  small  but  brave  little  army  won 
the  first  victories  against  the  Axis  powers. 

"After  World  War  II,  while  otlier  peoples 
and  nations  were  busy  rebuilding  and  recov- 
ering from  wars  devastation,  the  Greek  peo- 
ple were  called  upon  to  fight  yet  another 
enemy — Communism. 

"With  American  help,  under  the  great  Tru- 
man EkKtrlne.  the  people  of  Greece  were  the 
first  nation  that  stopped  the  communist  ag- 
gression. It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single 
American  soldier  shed  his  blood  or  lost  his 
life  In  that  great  struggle  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. 

"Since  World  War  II,  Greece  has  been  a 
faithful  ally  of  the  United  States.  She  is  a 
valued  and  loyal  member  of  NATO.  Greece 
supplies  the  bases  In  the  Middle  East  for  the 
United  States  6th  Fleet  and  other  American 
forces  reqxiired  in  that  part  of  the  world  In 
order  to  contain  Communism. 

"The  best  interests  of  our  country  require 
that  Greece  become  and  remain  economically 
sound,  and  militarily  strong. 

"In  the  recent  Israel-Arab  war.  Turkey, 
the  other  leg  of  the  eastern  anchor  of  NATO, 
declared  that  she  would  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  use  the  NATO  bases  in  Turkey. 
That  left  Greece  as  the  only  base  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
That  proved  once  more  that  Greece  is.  as  she 
has  always  been,  a  loyal  and  reliable  friend 
and  ally  of  our  country 

"The  Order  of  Ahepa  therefore  urges  that 
the  United  States  continue  its  military  and 
economic  aid  and  assistance  to  Greece. 

"Many  of  our  officers  and  members  have 
recently  visited  Greece.  They  have  found 
that  law  and  order  prevail  and  that  condi- 
tions for  visitors  and  tourists  are  most 
pleasant. 

"If  a  European  came  to  the  United  States 
and  told  the  American  people  what  type  of 
government  we  should  have,  or  whom  to  elect 
as  our  President,  we  would  rightfully  reject 
it  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  our 
Internal  politics. 

"The  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  feel 
that  the  type  of  government  In  Greece  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  the  Greek  people  only. 

"As  Americans,  our  only  concern  is  that 
whatever  Greek  government  Greece  has 
should  keep  Greece  as  a  member  of  NATO 
and  a  faithful  allv  of  the  United  States." 


SCHOLARLY  JOURNALIST  TO  HEAD 
20TH  CENTURY  FUND 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  thorough  economic  scholars  on  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  board,  Mur- 
ray J.  Rossant,  has  been  elected  director 
of  the  20th  Century  Fund,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Rossant's  departure  from  the  New 
York  Times  is  a  loss  that  this  Nation  can 
ill  afford  at  a  time  when  honest,  coura- 
geous, frank  discussions  such  as  he  has 
shared  with  his  readers  are  so  seriously 
needed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
especially  by  their  Government.  His 
weekly  Wednesday  morning  column  gave 
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him  an  opportunity  to  act  as  a  watch- 
dog on  the  financial  problems  and  op- 
portunities confronting  this  country  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  His  many  economic, 
poliUcal.  and  social  editorials,  although 
unsigned,  were  extensively  quoted  by 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties  and 
In  both  Houses  including  certainly  my- 
self. 

Although  at  various  times  I  have  not 
agreed  with  Mr.  Rossant's  conclusions,  I 
have  found  during  my  service  in  the 
Congress  that  his  writings,  first  in  Busi- 
ness Week  magEizine  and  the  London 
Economist  and  later  in  the  New  York 
Times,  added  constructively  to  the  dia- 
log which  is  so  often  missing  con- 
cerning how  we  can  emphasize  what  is 
best  and  solve  that  which  is  less  good. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Fund  have  now  given  Murray  Ros- 
sant  an  opportunity  to  supervise  studies 
on  economic  and  social  problems,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  he  will  pioneer  some 
new  approaches  In  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic situations  which  are  not  being 
even  studied  or  discussed  by  congres- 
sional committees  or  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Although  Mr.  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzburger 
and  Mr.  John  B.  Oakes  have  for  the 
time  being  lost  one  of  their  most  promis- 
ing senior  editors,  it  is  really  we  in  the 
Oovernment  and  thoughtful  people  In 
business,  labor,  and  the  universities  who 
will  miss  most  the  clear  analyses  which 
Mr.  Rossant  has  shared  with  us  for 
many  years. 

Text  of  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  September  21  about  Mr.  Rossant  ap- 
pointment follows: 

Rossant  Named  Head  or  20th  Centtry  Fund 
Adolf  A.  Berle  Jr..  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  20th  Century  Fund,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  Murray  J  Rossant.  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  The  New 
York  Times,  would  become  director  of  the 
fund  on  Oct.  2. 

Mr.  Rossant,  who  has  resigned  from  The 
Times,  succeeds  August  Heckscher.  who  left 
as  fund  director  last  March  to  become  the 
city's  Parks  Commissioner. 

The  fund  Is  a  nonprofit  foundation  that 
specializes  In  research  and  public  education 
on  the  vital  Iseruee  of  the  day.  especially  on 
economic  and  social  problems.  It  was 
founded  In  1919  by  Edward  A.  PUene.  Boston 
merchant. 

Mr.  Rossant,  who  has  been  with  The 
Times  since  1962.  had  been  senior  editor  of 
Business  Week  and  a  correspondent  for  The 
Economist. 

Mr.  Berle  also  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  E.  Booth  as  associate  director 
of  the  fund.  He  has  served  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  In  London  and  Paris. 
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Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ctrans]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  s  im- 
portant legislative  business  made  neces- 


sary the  cancellation  of  a  speech  I  had 
scheduled  this  evening  in  St.  Louis  be- 
fore the  St.  Louis  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation. The  subject  of  my  remarks 
was  to  be  the  increasingly  restrictive 
trade  measures  now  being  discussed  and 
the  need  to  reaffirm  the  principles  of 
the  market  place  that  underlie  our  in- 
ternational trade  policy. 

Because  of  the  need  to  consider  this 
matter  openly  and  fully.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  insert  my  prepared  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A.vERicAN  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Challenged 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  speak  to  a  group 
that  represents  a  blending  of  my  own  deep 
Interests.  We  have  a  community  of  Interest 
In  part  because  of  my  long  association  with 
a  St.  Louis  financial  Institution.  On  another 
level  we  have  a  community  of  Interest  be- 
cause of  my  congressional  work  Involving  our 
Federal  financial  Institutions  and  monetary 
policy  In  relation  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
This  work  of  course  Involves  the  whole  range 
of  the  rather  complex  Federal  monetary 
policy  apparatus. 

I  was  recently  provided  an  opportunity  to 
apply  my  banking  Interests  to  a  practical 
problem  when  I  discovered  what  I  consider  an 
Inequity  In  the  taxation  of  our  private  agri- 
cultural lending  Institutions.  When  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  were  created  In  1916  they 
were  granted  exemption  from  all  taxation.  At 
that  time  the  composition  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  economy  and  the  character  of 
the  financial  Institutions  which  served  It 
were  vastly  different  from  what  they  are 
today.  The  tax  exemption  was  probably  Justi- 
fied. 

But  In  1947  Federal  funds  were  retired  from 
the  Federal  land  bank  system.  Since  then  the 
land  banks  have  operated  as  private  organiza- 
tions, and  as  private  lenders  they  have  been 
free  to  compete  with  other  private  lenders 
for  the  agricultural  loan  business.  They  have 
done  so  most  effectively.  In  1940  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  the  farm 
mortgages  held  by  the  land  banks  waji  only 
8.3  7c..  By  1965  the  untaxed  land  banks'  share 
of  this  business  had  climbed  to  24 7e,  while 
the  share  of  their  competitors,  which  are  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes,  narrowed. 

The  issue  here  Is  certainly  not  some  mere 
prejudice  against  agricultural  lending. 
Neither  Is  It  a  desire  to  get  the  land  banks 
out  of  banking.  My  Interest  Is  Instead  tax 
equity  and  maintenance  of  a  fair  competitive 
situation  In  the  field  of  agricultural  financ- 
ing. To  me  It  does  not  seem  equitable  to  tax 
some  lending  Institutions  while  not  taxing 
others.  So  In  this  case  the  Issue  Is  to  state 
simply  and  clearly,  and  to  apply  equally,  the 
rules  of  the  competitive  road.  In  the  hope 
that  the  Interests  of  the  agricultural  borrow- 
er and  lender  both  will  be  served. 

This  case  sets  the  context  for  my  observa- 
tions In  the  field  of  International  economics, 
a  subject  which  I  consider  of  overwhelming 
importance  to  the  national  economy. 

Many  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  In 
the  past  several  months — notably  since  the 
end  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  International 
tariff  and  trade  negotiations  on  June  30  this 
year— there  has  been  an  ever-swelling  tide  of 
bills  that  would  provide  special  trade  meas- 
ures for  Individual  commodities.  There  are 
now  at  least  15  such  bUls — it  Is  difficult  to 
be  precise  because  the  number  grows  steadily. 
The  commodities  covered  range  from  Insig- 
nificant to  major.  For  example,  special  quota 
limitations  are  requested  for  all  textUe  prod- 
ucts, for  steel,  and  for  lead  and  zinc,  but  they 
are  also  requested  for  honey,  prepared  straw- 
ijerries  and  ollvee. 

The  amount  of  import  trade  covered  by 
these  VEirlous  Import  restriction  measures  has 
been  estimated  at  $12  billion  dollars,  out  of 


about  $26  billion  of  total  U.S.  Imports  in 
1966.  This  is  a  tremendous  volume  of  trade 
and,  of  course,  as  you  would  expect  in  forelen 
countries,  the  threat  that  the  Congress  could 
suddenly  enact  legislation  affectlntr  that 
amount  of  their  own  exports  has  caused  srreat 
consternation.  So  concerned  are  these  coun 
tries  that  they  have  told  our  State  Denart- 
ment  that  they  would  have  to  retaliat* 
against  U.S.  exports  to  them.  Part  of  their 
reasoning  is  that  their  own  domestic  Dro- 
ducers  would  rise  up  In  arms  to  threaten 
them  were  they  not  to  do  so.  Our  own  poultrv 
producers  in  1963  demanded  that  our  govern 
ment  take  action  against  the  European 
Common  Market  when  It  adjusted  its  border 
restrictions  to  exclude  American  poultrv 
exports.  ' 

Thus  the  current  situation  In  Congress  Lb 
serious  for  several  reasons.  One  is  th.at  there 
are  a  number  of  quota  bills  which  may  well 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  be 
attached  to  an  Inslgniacant  tariff  measure 
already  passed  by  the  House.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  Senate  could  pass  these 
bills,  even  though  they  have  received  quite 
cursory  examination  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  is  considering  them 

Another  Is  that  special  import  action  could 
be  taken  on  behalf  of  certain  individual  In- 
dustrles  when  the  real,  underlying  causes  of 
their  problems  may  not  be  imports  at  all  or 
when  in  fact  the  import  problem  is  just  part 
of  a  much  broader  problem  that  needs  action 
on  several  fronts. 

The  possibility  that  Congress  could  act 
rashly  in  this  field  Is  worrisome  to  me  for  at 
least  four  reasons. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  proper  function  of 
Congress  is  to  take  up  an  issue  in  one  of  its 
appropriate  Committees,  call  In  the  knowl- 
edgeable experts  and  laymen  In  the  society 
to  contribute  their  Judgments  and  knowledge 
to  the  study  of  the  problem,  and  then  to 
make  an  Informed  decision. 

There  is  certainly  doubt  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  is  capable  of  performing 
this  study  and  deliberative  function  for  the 
wide  variety  of  very  complex  economic  Issues 
that  confront  It  In  each  one  of  the  numerous 
quota  bills  it  Is  considering. 

Second,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  the 
quota  is  the  device  being  advanced  to  pro- 
vide the  barrier  between  the  International 
marketplace  and  our  domestic  marketplace. 
I  have  very  often  expressed  my  conviction 
that  In  cases  In  which  governments  decide 
they  must  measure  differentials  in  costs  of 
production  or  means  of  marketing,  such  as 
subsidies  and  unfair  trade  practices,  they 
should  do  so  by  means  of  a  tariff,  which  ii 
expressed  as  law  and  Is  applicable  to  every- 
one. A  quota,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  ad- 
ministrative discretion  and  decision  It 
promotes  government  by  men  rather  than  by 
law.  I  believe  that  a  quota  is  an  entirely  Im- 
proper device  to  use  to  curtail  trade  flows. 

Third.  I  am  concerned  by  the  possible  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  action  because  it  is 
clearly  contrary  to  the  economic  principles 
that  have  made  the  national  economy  strong, 
principles  which  by  and  large  we  have  tried 
to  promote  in  our  international  economic 
relationships. 

I  w.int  to  repe.it  these  principles  because 
they  are  so  very  Important  to  the  continued 
national  economic  well-being,  both  domestic 
and  International:  first,  the  market  should 
determine  what  to  produce  and  how  much 
should  be  produced;  second,  profit  should 
both  reward  successful  business  perform- 
ances and  continue  to  act  as  incentive  for 
the  development  of  new,  profitable  com- 
panies and  industries:  third,  the  best  form 
of  business  organization  is  the  broadly  held 
stock  corporation  that  mobilizes  Its  capital 
through  stock  Issues:  fourth.  It  Is  better  to 
go  out  and  develop  new  and  ever  expanding 
markets  than  to  defend  old  ones. 

In   these   four   principles   rest   the  secret 
of  a  dynamic.  Innovative,  greatly  productive 
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economy.  I  can  only  ask  that  those  industries 
that  might  seek  to  make  imports  the  scape- 
go.it  for  their  more  real  prob'ems  take  these 
principles  to  heart.  Just  as  I  would  ask  the 
Congress  to  study  seriously  and  thoroughly 
the  real  problems  of  these  Industries  In  order 
to  take  proper  corrective  action,  even  If  that 
might  finally  be  to  control  imports. 

My  fourth  concern  Is  again  the  issue  of 
equity.  How  can  one  set  of  competitive  rules 
be  created  for  one  group  of  Industries  and 
yet  be  denied  to  others?  The  economy  is  loo 
closely  Interrelated  to  prevent  a  special 
measure  for  one  Industry  or  one  company 
from  affecting  another  industry  or  company. 

To  summarize,  the  quota  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate concern  me  for  these  reasons: 

1.  They  have  received  only  the  slightest 
real  study, 

2.  They  use  the  dangerous  quota  device. 

3.  They  would  damage  the  economic 
philosophy  of  the  marketplace  that  is  so  im- 
port.mt  to  maintaining  a  sound  economy  In 
the  long  term. 

4.  They  would  create  special  favors  for 
some  industries  at  the  expense  of  other,  pos- 
sibly more  efficient  industries. 

The  present  legislative  situation  and  the 
threius  posed  lead  me  to  urge  that  we  re- 
affirm the  principles  of  the  marketplace  that 
underlie  our  trade  policy,  principles  that 
have  been  lost  sight  of  both  by  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  American  business  community 
and  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy in  the  government. 

In  fact,  trade  restrlctionlsm  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  two-pronged  attack  by: 
U.S.  import  quotas  legislated  by  Congress 
on  a  multitude  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products,  and.  International  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  the  Executive  branch 
which  have  the  effect  of  controlling  trade 
artificially,  both  by  quotas  and  by  other 
means. 

I  have  discussed  the  first  "prong"  of  the 
restrlctionist  "attack".  But  the  second, 
United  States  policy  with  regard  to  inter- 
nationally traded  commodities,  must  be  re- 
thought and  reshaped. 

For  example,  it  was  the  Administration 
under  the  leadership  of  a  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  made  the  decision  to 
pre.w  for  the  first  true  U.S.  quota  system. 
the  comprehensive  quota  system  that  has 
t)een  in  effect  for  Imports  of  cotton  textiles 
since  1961.  I  believe  It  Is  no  exaggeration 
that,  in  the  numerous  quota  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress  we  are  witnessing  the  legacy 
of  that  fateful  decision  to  resort  to  the  quota 
as  a  device  to  control  trade. 

It  was  the  Administration  that  set  out  to 
negotiate  the  present  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  and  the  Administration  that  has 
tried  to  negotiate  an  international  cocoa 
agreement.  The  Administration  during  the 
recently  completed  round  of  international 
tariff  and  trade  negotiations  pursued  a  policy 
of  international  commodity  agreements  for 
meat,  dairy  products,  and  wheat.  These 
agreements  were  perhaps  attempts  to  deal 
pragmatically  with  the  real  problems  of 
world  trade  In  those  commodities,  but  they 
did  not  deal  with  the  deeper  problems,  which 
are  often  rooted  in  the  government-domi- 
nated farm  programs  most  countries  main- 
tain. 

Instead  of  trying  merely  to  adjust  interna- 
tional trade  to  take  Into  .iccouut  the  differ- 
ences in  nationally  controlled  farm  programs, 
the  farm  policy  of  this  Nation  should  be  to 
bring  domestic  U.S.  farm  programs  into  har- 
mony with  U.S.  foreign  trade  objectives  to 
reestablish  marketplace  conditions  in  both 
areas.  U.S.  farmers  must  achieve  competitive 
pricing  in  the  world  market  in  the  context 
of  fair  trade.  The  objectives  should  be  to 
sell  commodities  for  export  at  prices  that  are 
determined  by  the  marketplace.  This  is  the 
theory  that  underlies  H.R.  7326,  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  March  16.  1967  (Congressional 


Reooro,  pages  6921-6922)  to  allow  the  m&rket 
to  function  more  completely  and  cillow 
returns  to  farmers  to  be  maximized  by  remov- 
ing government  price  supports  from  U.S. 
wheat  and  feed  grain  production. 

Thus  my  concern  Is  that  we  reaffirm  the 
principles  of  the  marketplace  In  our  foreign 
economic  policies — this  is  the  best  offense 
against  hastily-considered  Congressional 
quota  bills  as  well  as  against  Administration- 
sponsored  trade  restrictive  measures. 

I  have  the  following  suggestions  for  con- 
structive action  In  the  present  situation ; 

First.  Congress  should  strengthen  Its  study 
and  deliberative  processes  In  the  foreign 
trade  field.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
should  study  each  year  the  entire  foreign 
economic  policy  field  In  public  hearings 
based  on  a  comprehensive  report  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch.  In  addition,  the  Congress 
should  take  steps  to  bring  about  coordinated 
consideration  of  foreign  economic  policy  is- 
sues, which  are  now  scattered  throughout 
at  least  ten  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  as  many  In  the  Senate. 

Second,  the  quota  bills  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  should  be  considered  In  their  proper 
legislative  framework  by  being  brought  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
full  hearings  and  study,  and  this  should  be 
done  In  the  context  of  Committee  study  of 
the  Administration's  trade  bill. 

Third,  there  should  probably  be  a  re- 
thinking of  the  means  provided  In  the  laws 
for  giving  trade  adjustment  relief  from  un- 
usual Import  problems  facing  American  In- 
dustries. This  Is  a  complicated  problem  and 
I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  It  at  length.  But 
there  are  clearly  areas  In  which  International 
trade  flows  may  be  unusually  distorted  or  up- 
set by  world  economic  factors,  or  the  particu- 
lar practices  of  certain  countries.  The  whole- 
sale dumping  of  a  commodity  at  distress 
prices  in  another  coimtry's  market  is  one  of 
those  cases,  and  we  do  have  an  anti-dumping 
law  and  proc«dureB  to  deal  with  such  cases. 
Another  clear  example  is  the  countervailing 
duty  provision  of  U.S.  tariff  law,  which  pro- 
vides that  a  product  Imported  here  at  a  sub- 
sidized low  price  can  be  restrained  by  a 
"countervailing"  additional  duty  charge. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  problems  that 
should  be  taken  Into  account  in  trade  ad- 
justment measures.  For  example,  what  about 
a  case  of  a  particular  Industry  In  a  certain 
coimtry  that  seems  blindly  Intent  on  pursu- 
ing a  policy  of  export  expansion  even  at  un- 
remunerative  (though  not  artificial)  prices? 
Steel  seems  to  be  such  a  case.  Here  the  Japa- 
nese, tlirougb  continuing,  probably  Injudici- 
ous, expansion  of  their  steel  capacity,  have 
managed  to  Increase  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  and  to  disrupt  the  European  market 
by  challenging  European  exporters  to  our 
market  and  creating  strong  price  competition 
with  the  European   Industry. 

Scholars  of  the  subject  describe  the  inter- 
national steel  market  as  a  chaotic  one,  and 
my  own  findings,  which  I  reported  to  Con- 
gress on  May  1.  1967,  In  the  Congressional 
Rex»rd,  pages  11320-11337,  confirm  tlrnt  such 
a  disruptive  situation  existB. 

Now,  p>erhaps  we  might  ■want  to  consider 
what  means  we  can  make  available  to  pre- 
vent our  steel  market  to  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  a  lot  of  excess  capacity  In  Japan. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  I  want  to  Isolate 
the  American  steel  market  from  tiie  inter- 
national market.  But  I  do  want  to  ask 
whether  there  may  be  grounds  for  defining 
the  present  world  over-capacity  situation  as 
extraordinary  and  In  a  sense  "unfair"  to  the 
domestic  steel  industry. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest  another 
experimental  idea  Perhaps  we  should  re- 
think the  institutional  framework  for  our 
Judgments  about  the  problems  of  certain 
industries.  Perhaps  the  role  of  the  Independ- 
ent Tariff  Commission  should  be  strength- 
ened to  allow  It  to  make  quicker  decisions 
about  the  provision  of  relief  for  certain  "dis- 


tressed" Industries  by  means  of  a  tariff  ad- 
Judgment  mechanism,  some  sort  of  tem- 
porary relief  measure  that  could  be  put  In 
force  pending  the  Tariff  Oommisslon's  final 
decision  about  the  economic  merits  or  do- 
meritf  of  the  case  at  hand. 

These  are  ideas  for  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion, They  may  not  prove  suitable,  or 
even  needed.  But  they  might  add  to  the 
dialogue  on  an  Issue  that  Increasingly  re- 
quires intelligent  discussion,  deep  study,  and 
careful  Congressional  decision-making. 


BniTISH    FROGMEN    AID    UNITED 
STATES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr,  SpeaJier,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  wave  of  criticism  leveled  against 
our  allies  and  their  attitude  toward  Viet- 
nam, it  was  interesting  and  refreshing 
to  note  Moscow's  radio  comment  on  this 
issue,  citing  British  activities  that  aid 
the  American  effort. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Committee  on  Western  Alliances  I 
am  pleased  at  this  evidence  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Text  of  radio  comment  from  Moscow 
to  the  Unit€d  Kingdom  as  monitored 
October  24,  follows: 

British  Frogmen  Aid  United  States  in 
Vietnam  Wak 

British  sailors  are  taking  part  In  the  hos- 
tilities In  South  Vietnam.  A  special  team  of 
frogmen  from  the  British  base  in  Hong  Kong 
is  being  tised  In  South  Vietnam  by  the  UJS. 
Command  to  clear  the  coast  of  deep  mines 
positioned  by  the  guerrillas  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  VS.  warships.  This  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  London  Evening  Standard. 
The  paper  says  the  men  are  demolition 
experts  and  are  blowing  up  the  mines.  They 
are  thereby  promoting  the  U.S.  war. 

Britain,  our  observer  points  out.  Is  one  of 
the  two  cochalrmen  of  the  1950  Geneva  con- 
ference and  Is  called  upon  to  Insure  that  the 
international  agreements  on  establishing 
peace  In  Indochina  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence are  observed. 


EXEMPT  CERTAIN  FARM  VEHICLES 
FROM  THE  HIGHWAY  USE  TAX 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  im&nl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr,  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
question  the  economic  plight  of  the 
American  farmer  Is  growing  steadily 
worse.  He  is  struggling  against  record- 
breaking  production  costs,  recordbreaJt- 
ing  farm  debt  and  recordbreaking  agri- 
cultural imports  that  compete  with  the 
commodities  he  produces.  He  has  very 
little  hope  that  present  Inadequate  farm 
prices  will  show  any  Improvement  In  the 
near  future.  He  knows  full  well  that  his 
plight  Is  reflected  In  the  farm  parity 
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ratio  which  Is  now  at  the  lowest  point 
since  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's. 
The  future  of  the  family  farm  in  America 
has  never  been  in  more  danger  than  It  Is 
today. 

E>uring  these  trying  times  of  ever- 
Increasing  farm  costs  and  depressed  farm 
produce  prices,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
farmer's  cost  of  producing  his  products 
be  kept  at  a  bare  minimum  and  that 
every  means  that  Government  has  at  Its 
disposal  to  help  reduce  these  costs  should 
be  employed. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
bin  that  would  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  vehicle  would 
be  treated  as  a  farm  vehicle  for  the 
taxable  period  If  90  percent  or  more  of  Its 
use  on  the  public  highways  consists  of 
hauling  agricultural  products  or  equip- 
ment owned  and  produced  by  or  for  the 
owner  of  such  vehicle  to  a  point  not  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  farm  on  which 
such  products  are  produced,  or  hauling 
farm  supplies  to  the  farm  of  the  owner 
of  such  vehicle  from  a  point  not  more 
than  100  miles  from  such  farm,  or  any 
combination  of  both  of  these  situations. 
I  believe  this  bill  would  help  reduce 
the  farmers'  cost  of  production.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  favorably 
consider  this  legislation. 
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TAKE    PRIDE    IN    PALLSINGTON 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Biester]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  October 
19  issue  of  the  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times.  It  Is  most  gratifsring  to  observe 
what  fine  results  such  imusual  communi- 
ty Initiative  and  dedication  can  achieve. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  to  all  who  read  the  Record, 
the  following  editorial  : 

TaKI  PRtDK  IN  FALtSINGTON 

Normally,  and  as  a  matter  of  Journallstlo 
principle,  we  don't  like  anyone  suggesting 
what  we  should  write.  We  make  this  rare 
exception. 

At  an  abnormal  breakfast  meeting  the 
other  morning.  Prank  Wood,  the  fellow  who 
haa  a  flnger  In  more  Bucks  County  affairs 
than  anyone  we  know,  suggested  we  say 
something  about  Historic  Pallslngton,  Inc. 

Now  since  that  was  the  only  breakfast 
meeting  (for  two)  we  ever  attended  we  may 
have  been  a  bit  vulnerable.  Tet  since,  we 
have  found  such  vulnerability  perhaps  very, 
very  wise.  Plus  the  fact  we  like  Historic  Palls- 
lngton, Inc.  So,  here's  what  we  say. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  so  many  of  our 
people  (Including  a  lot  of  our  Delaware  Val- 
ley Protective  Association  and  Upper  Bucks 
County  people)  are  asking  for  some  sort  of 
Federal  handout  for  everything  they  aspire 
to  do.  It's  infinitely  refreshing  to  note  that 
Historic  Pallslngton.  Inc.,  has  been  doing 
during  the  past  14  years  an  almost  Impos- 
sible Job  of  restoring  an  historic  village  of 
Immeasurable  significance  with  nothing  but 
private  funds. 
This   restoration    movement    has    been    a 


dramatic  thing,  capturing  the  fancy  and  the 
admlraUon  of  folks  In  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  Delaware.  It's  been  espe- 
cially dramatic  because  the  very  large 
achievement  has  been  done  with  funds  con- 
tributed from  the  pocketbooks  of  interested 
people  plus,  of  course,  a  bit  of  help  from  the 
Grundy  Foundation. 

Historic  Pallslngton,  Inc.,  has  been  getting 
most  astonishing  results  during  its  relative- 
ly brief  period  of  existence.  The  astonish- 
ment must  be  attributed,  to  be  sure,  to  the 
fact  that  yearning  of  a  few  dedicated  people 
Is  being  finally  realized  because  of  the  gen- 
erosity and  understanding  of  a  lot  of  other 
people  of  the  truly  historic  and  humanistic 
values  Involved. 

We're  sure  that  PaUslngton  VUlage,  located 
as  a  charming  Island  In  this  Lower  Bucks 
County  region  of  community,  business  and 
Industrial  progress,  will  become  ultimately 
a  community  for  historic  pilgrimage  from 
across  the  land. 

We  are  also  sure  that  the  Pallslngton  Vil- 
lage, once  restored,  wlU  not  be  a  monument 
to  federal  government  largess.  Rather  It  will 
be  the  brightest  of  statues  to  a  great  number 
of  individuals  who  cared  enough  about  com- 
munity and  history  and  Americana  to  reach 
into  their  pockets  and  do  something  about 
the  preservation  of  the  precious  all. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. October  29,  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents will  Join  in  a  celebration  of  Czecho- 
slovak Independence  Day. 

While  the  administration  Insists  there 
is  a  modification  of  communism  In  East 
Europe  and  courts  Increased  trade  with 
the  governments  of  East  Europe,  those 
whose  loved  ones  remain  in  those  coun- 
tries are  well  aware  that  they  are  still  In 
captivity.  Communication  with  them  is 
diCacult — even  impossible  in  some  cases. 
There  is  extensive  poverty,  propaganda, 
and  pathos. 

Not  long  ago  a  visitor  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia wrote,  when  safely  returned  to  a 
free  country ; 

Czechoslovakia  is  truly  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  awful  disrepair.  The 
buildings  are  neglected,  dirty,  unpalnted.  On 
the  main  street,  some  buildings  are  being 
"fixed"  for  the  benefit  of  tourists.  .  .  .  The 
people  are  depressed,  for  they  have  lost  a 
tremendous  amount  of  motivation.  I  found 
no  one  who  said  anything  good  about  the 
regime. 

This  was  in  August  of  1967. 

In  mid-October  the  press  reported  that 
the  Czech  Government  had  Issued 
stringent  new  controls  affecting  the 
economy,  religion,  and  literature.  For 
years  the  coimtry  has  been  drained  of 
consumer  goods  by  Moscow.  Creativity  Is 
discouraged.  Recently  writers,  seeking 
wider  range  of  expression,  have  been 
imprisoned. 

Even  the  church  Is  under  strict  Gov- 
ernment control,  and  the  youth  of  the 
nation  are  turning  to  drink  and  crime  In 
large  numbers,  for  what  future  can  they 
expect  imder  such  a  regime? 


Yet  the  craving  for  liberty  persists 
Writers  continue  to  write,  smuggUne 
manuscripts  to  the  West,  and  releasing 
mimeographed  copies  on  the  black  mar- 
ket. The  clamor  for  more  and  better 
quality  consui.ier  goods  continues.  People 
remind  the  Communist  machine  of 
promises  unfulfUled  after  19  years.  Every 
month  some  courageous  souls  continue 
to  "vote  with  their  feet"— and  many  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  to  freedom. 

To  those  who  live  under  such  great  dif- 
ficulty, restraint,  and  pressure,  we  owe 
encouragement  and  ever  firm,  upright 
example.  I  salute  those  in  Cleveland  who 
are  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  brighter 
days  in  the  land  of  their  birth  and  re- 
newing their  hope  for  the  return  of  free- 
dom to  that  country  in  the  near  future. 
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ANTI- VIETNAM  WAR  RALLY 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  21,  I  personally  witnessed  the 
anti-Vietnam  war  rally  in  Washington 
which  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
demonstration  to  the  world  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  under  our  sys- 
tem of  Government — and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  abuses  of  those  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. 

I  approve  of  the  decision  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  the  rally  to  take  place. 
But  I  thoroughly  disapprove  the  deci- 
sion allowing  the  protesters  to  then 
march  to  the  Pentagon  with  the  intent 
of  disrupting  the  war  effort.  The  march 
did  not  add  one  iota  to  the  case  made  at 
the  mass  meeting  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial. 

At  the  Memorial,  a  crowd  estimated  at 
55,000  had  assembled.  They  were  in  an 
almost  festive  mood.  Most  were  of  col- 
lege age,  and  many  were  notable  for  their 
obvious  boycott  of  barber  shops  and 
beauty  salons,  and  for  their  apparent 
aversion  to  soap  and  water. 

Quite  a  few  carried  posters  bearing 
various  slogans,  some  of  them  unspeak- 
ably obscene.  Some  carried  pictures  of 
the  late  Cuban  Communist  revolutionary, 
Che  Guevara,  and  others  carried  Vlet- 
cong  flags — clearly  displaying  their  pro- 
Communist  leanings. 

Although  many  things  happened  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  that  made  one's 
blood  boll — such  as  a  moment  of  sUence 
in  honor  of  Guevara — this  was  the  part 
of  the  protest  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
legal  exercise  In  free  speech — a  consti- 
tutional right  of  all  Americans. 

I  believe  the  march  to  the  Pentagon 
and  the  demonstration  at  the  Pentagon 
Itself — where  manifestly  the  protesters 
had  no  right  to  be — all  with  the  approval 
of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
infringed  on  the  rights  of  area  residents 
and  constituted  a  shameful  abdication 
of  responsibility  by  this  administration— 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 
At  the  Pentagon,  the  carnival  mood 


disappeared  and  an  ugly  mood  set  In. 
Writing  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  Jimmy  Breslin,  a  Post  staff  writer, 
put  It  this  way : 

Taste  and  decency  had  left  the  scene  a  long 
time  before.  All  that  remained  were  these 
lines  of  troops  and  packs  of  nondescript  kids 
who  taunted  the  soldiers.  They  turned  the 
demonstration  for  peace — these  drifters  In 
raggedy  clothes — Into  a  sickening,  club- 
swinging  mess.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
only  concern  anybody  could  have  was  for  the 
soldiers  who  were  taking  the  abuse. 

The  troops  Involved  were  splendid. 
Well  disciplined,  admirably  self-re- 
strained, they  were  a  credit  to  them- 
selves, their  service  and  their  countrj'. 

After  spending  several  hours  with  the 
misfits,  the  dropouts  from  society,  the 
Communist  sympathizers  and  the  out- 
and-out  Communists,  the  actions  of  these 
fine  young  men  in  uniform  were  reeissur- 
Ing,  to  say  the  least. 

And,  thankfully,  it  Is  they — and  not 
the  protesters  who  comprise  Just  a  minus- 
cule fraction  of  our  young  people — who 
will  be  our  leaders  of  tomorrow.  I  am 
sure  our  future  will  be  In  good  hands. 


FREE  SPEECH  AND  THE  RIGHT  OP 
DISSENT 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  famil- 
iar with  my  record  know  full  well  that  I 
have  always  been  a  stanch  advocate  of 
free  speech  and  the  right  of  dissent.  I 
have  done  some  dissenting  from  time  to 
time  myself. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  well  established 
in  this  Nation  that  freedom  of  speech 
does  not  carr>'  with  it  the  privilege  of 
shouting  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

Nor  does  the  right  to  dissent  carr>' 
with  it  the  right  to  preach  sedition,  an- 
archy, or  treason.  Yet  in  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing,  I  must 
sadly  report  that  an  English  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa  has 
been  permitted  to  do  exactly  these 
things. 

The  teacher,  one  Edward  Hoffmans, 
was  allowed  a  full  page  in  the  student 
newspaper  of  this  State-supported  uni- 
versity to  publish  a  vicious  attack  on  the 
U.S.  Government — an  attack  which  In- 
cluded repeated  exhortations  to  mass  re- 
sistance to  the  draft,  mass  draft  card 
burnings,  and  mass  civil  disobedience. 

Hoffmans.  in  his  rantings.  goes  on  to 
tell  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
university  that — and  I  quote  him : 

Anti-war  strategy  must  move  beyond  dis- 
tent to  offer  the  hawks  a  choice  between  for- 
«lgn  war  and  domestic  anarchy  or  treason. 

This  man  Is  clearly,  openly,  and  ag- 
gressively advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  U.S.  Government  If  that  Government 
does  not  knuckle  under  to  his  way  of 
thinking. 

He  says  piously  that  most  Americans — 
meaning  the  millions  of  law-abiding  men 


and  women  of  this  countrj' — "misunder- 
stand ci\'il  disobedience  and  so  wiil  mis- 
interpret it  as  anarchy  or  treason  or 
both." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  be  clear  that 
this  Member  of  Congress  does  not  mis- 
understand and  does  not  misinterpret. 

I  understand  very  clearly  what  this 
English  Instructor  Is  teaching:  Anarchy 
and  treason. 

I  do  not  know  what  position  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  has  or  will  take  with  re- 
spect to  this  firebrand  on  the  State  pay- 
roll. Nor  do  I  know  how  many  times  the 
president  of  the  university  intends  to 
allow  this  man  to  yell  "fire"  before  he 
invokes  the  rule  of  responsibility  that 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

But  I  do  know  that  this  man,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  turned  in  his  draft 
card  to  a  Federal  marshal  this  month, 
thereby  breaking  the  law  he  has  urged 
others  to  break. 

If  he  Is  so  filled  with  hatred  and  dis- 
gust for  this  country,  as  he  apparently  is, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  my  fair 
share  toward  a  one-way  ticket  to  North 
Vietnam  or  any  other  Communist  coun- 
try so  this  man  may  learn  firsthand  just 
how  free  the  speech  Is  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  two  excellent 
articles  on  this  subject  by  Bill  Severin, 
columnist  for  the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Daily 
Courier: 

UNI  Shottld  Fire  Hoffmans 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  rantings 
of  Ed  Hoffmans,  English  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Northern  Iowa,  in  the  Northern 
lowan,  quasi  official  publication  of  the 
school,  do  not  represent  the  thinking  of  any 
substantial  part  of  the  faculty  or  student 
body. 

The  people  responsible  for  the  college  pub- 
lication saw  fit  to  permit  Mr.  Hoffmans  to 
use  a  full  page  to  make  the  most  vicious 
attack  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  have  ever  seen  In  print,  to  advocate 
Insurrection  and  anarchy  and  to  urge  impres- 
sionable young  studenti  to  violate  the  draft 
laws. 

Hoffmans.  to  give  a  general  idea,  says: 

"Mass  civil  disobedience  toward  the  draft 
should  be  made  the  focus  of  anti-war  strat- 
egy: Registrants  should  publicly  mutilate, 
destroy  or  turn  In  their  draft  cards,  refuse 
induction,  halt  the  operation  of  induction 
centers,  and  disrupt  prelnductlon  physicals 
by  refusing  to  obey  orders." 

He  says  further: 

".  .  .  anti-war  strategy  must  move  beyond 
dissent  to  offer  the  hawks  a  choice  between 
foreign  war  and  domestic  anarchy  or  trea- 
son." 

This  latest  example  of  bad  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  college 
publication  has  moved  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  University  faculty 
to  protest. 

In  a  letter  addressed  "To  the  Students" 
and  submitted  for  publication  In  the  campus 
newspaper  these  faculty  members  have  this 
to  say: 

"Ed  Hoffmans.  Instructor  of  English,  pub- 
lished a  tirade  against  the  government  In  the 
Oct.  10  issue  of  the  Northern  lowan. 

"We  believe  Mr.  Hoffmans'  recommenda- 
tions to  young  men  to  deliberately  break  the 
law  are  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
students,  the  faculty,  and  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Northern  Iowa. 

"We  believe  In  freedom  of  speech  but  we 
do  not  believe  It  is  proper  for  a  state  sub- 
sidized university  newspaper  to  be  used  to 
encourage  university  students  to  break  the 
law.   Consequently,   we  will  take  any  legal 


means  at  our  disposal  to  see  that  this  type 
of  material  Is  discontinued. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  'mass  civil  dis- 
obedience' Is  the  best  way  to  effect  change. 
Consequently  we  urge  you  to  think  carefully 
before  committing  yourself  to  Mr.  Hoffmans' 
radical  recommendations.  It  has  been  our 
belief  that  the  law  should  be  respected  until 
such  time  as  It  Is  changed.  We  believe  Mr. 
Hoffmans"  attitude  to  be  more  immature 
than  most  students." 

This  letter,  at  the  time  I  saw  It,  had  been 
signed  by  16  members  of  the  faculty. 

At  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  no 
responsible  IndlWdual  accountable  for  the 
content  of  the  college  pubUcatlon.  Bernard 
C.  DeHoff,  a  highly  competent  journalist.  Is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  and  listed  as  the 
faculty  adviser.  But  DeHoff  says  he  has  no 
authority  or  power  to  exercise  any  authority 
other  than  to  check  editorial  copy  for  pos- 
sible libelous  material.  He  reports  that  he 
was  given  no  opportunity  under  existing  rules 
to  read  the  article  before  publication. 

Now  I  am  going  to  offer  a  bit  of  gratuitous 
advice  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Maucker,  president  of  the 
University. 

1.  Give  Mr.  DeHoff  the  authority  he  re- 
quires to  properly  supervise  tax-subsidized 
publications. 

2.  Suspend  Mr.  Hoffmans  immediately  from 
teaching  responsibilities  and  follow  this  with 
any  steps  necessary  under  the  rules  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors 
to  remove  him  from  the  payroll  of  this  state 
Institution.  It  is  my  understanding  Mr.  Hoff- 
mans does  not  have  tenure,  which  should 
simplify  the  problem  of  dispensing  with  his 
services. 

Hazard  to  General  Welfare 

The  philosophy  of  clrtl  disobedience  or 
selective  compliance  with  the  laws  of  this 
state  and  nation  being  advxx^ted  by  Univer- 
sity of  Northern  Iowa  English  Instructor  Ed- 
ward Hoffmans  Is  one  carrying  with  It  no 
little  hazard  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

For  example,  there  was  a  bearded  senior 
law  student  at  the  University  of  Iowa  In  my 
office  the  other  day  who  purported  to  be 
(and  probably  was)  a  spokesman  lor  Mr. 
Hoffmans. 

I  asked  this  young  man  if  he,  as  a  student 
of  the  law,  could  support  the  philosophy  of 
selective  compliance  with  the  law.  "I  believe 
m  civil  disobedience  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights,"  he  said. 

This,  I  believe.  Illustrates  the  danger  In- 
herent in  the  philosophy  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence. The  young  law  student  felt  he  could 
justify  violating  the  law  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  Mr.  Hoffmans  believee  he  is  right  In 
violating  the  draft  laws  and  not  long  ago 
there  was  another  citizen  who  advocated 
violation  of  the  federal  Income  tax  laws. 

And  so  It  becomes  abundantly  clear  that 
if  constituted  authority  permits  selective 
obedience  to  law  then  belore  long  we  will 
have  no  law  at  all.  If  this  should  happen  we 
will  have  chaos  and  anarchy  and  we  will  all 
lose  the  clvU  rights  and  Uberties  which  Dr. 
J.  W.  Maucker,  president  of  UNI.  is  now  hold- 
ing up  as  a  shield  to  protect  the  erring  Mr. 
Hoffmans. 

Dr.  Maucker  Insists  that  "Intellectual  free- 
dom" must  be  maintained  at  the  University 
so  that  anyone  may  feel  free  to  express  any 
new  idea,  no  matter  how  radical  that  Idea 
may  seem  to  others. 

Well,  Mr.  Hoffmans  or  anyone  else  may 
express  any  Idea  that  occurs  to  them  either 
orally  or  by  printed  word  without  receiving 
any  objection  from  me. 

But  Mr.  Hoffmans  was  not  expressing  an 
idea  In  his  full  page  essay  in  the  University 
newspaper.  He  advocated  in  the  "free  space" 
provided  jjartly  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  state 
and  In  his  paid  ad  an  illegal  course  of  action 
to  the  young  people  who  are  expected  to  look 
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to  him  and  other  members  of  the  faculty  for 
Instruction  and  guidance.  In  so  doing  he  dis- 
qualified himself  for  the  position  he  pres- 
ently holds  as  an  Instructor  In  a  tax  sup- 
ported school. 

Hoffmans,  and  those  who  support  his 
position,  fondly  try  and  compare  his  actions 
to  those  of  our  forefathers  who  rebelled 
against  British  rule  and  founded  this  great 
democracy.  Hoffmans,  himself,  lilces  to  com- 
pare his  conduct  with  those  colonists  who 
participated  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

No  such  analogy  is  valid.  These  colonial 
people  were  revolting  against  taxation  with- 
out representation;  against  laws  In  which 
they  had  no  voice  in  making. 

In  our  democracy  tod.iv  the  people  have  a 
voice,  through  their  elected  representatives. 
In  making  the  laws  under  which  we  all  must 
live.  If  a  majority  of  the  people  conclude  that 
any  law  is  bad  they  can  and  do  change  It 
by  due  process  of  law. 

It  is  not  a  speedy  process.  Socrates  said 
more  than  2,000  years  ago  "The  state  is  a 
great  and  noble  horse  who  is  rather 
sluggish  .  .  ." 

The  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
George  Washington,  said  In  1796  "The  very 
Idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  establish  government,  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  estab- 
lished government." 

And  more  than  100  years  later  another 
great  American,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
said:  "I  believe  every  citizen  should  support 
the  government  when  final  action  Is  taken, 
whether  he  approves  of  the  action  or  not," 

What  do  you  say  today,  Mr.  Hoffman? 
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TRIBUTE   TO   THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr,  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 27  marks  the  109th  birthday  of  one 
of  America's  finest  statesmen  and  Presi- 
dents, Theodore  Roosevelt,  fortune 
smiled  on  the  Brotzman  family  when  our 
son,  Chip,  was  born  on  his  birthday.  The 
achievements  of  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  are 
numerous,  but  those  of  us  from  the  West 
remember  him  first  as  a  conservationist. 

More  than  100  million  acres  of  land 
became  national  forests  because  of  his 
continual  encouragement  and  urging.  It 
was  during  his  administration  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  26  million 
acres  of  public  land  was  withheld  for  de- 
velopment as  national  parks,  national 
forests,  and  irrigation  projects.  My  own 
State  of  Colorado  contains  one  of  the  five 
national  parks  organized  and  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt— Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 

It  is  probable  that  Roosevelt  did  more 
to  organize  Federal  involvement  in  con- 
structive forestry  than  any  other  one  in- 
dividual. Roosevelt  National  Forest — 
which  was  named  for  him — lies  partly  in 
my  district.  This  forest  contains  784,051 
acres  of  the  most  awe  Inspiring  scenery 
available  in  Colorado,  We  in  the  Second 
District  of  Colorado  take  pride  in  having 
a  national  forest  with  such  an  appro- 
priate name.  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  convey  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


WAR  AND  PEACE 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  very  good  friend.  Col.  Earl  "Red" 
Blaik,  of  Army  and  Dartmouth  football 
coaching  fame,  writes  a  syndicated  col- 
umn the  proceeds  from  which  go  into 
scholarships  for  deserving  college  stu- 
dents with  gridiron  ability.  Recently  Col- 
onel Blaik  wrote  an  article  which  I  think 
carries  a  message  for  all  Americans,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  so-called 
peace  demonstration  staged  at  the  Pen- 
tagon last  October  21.  In  simple  yet  mov- 
ing language,  Colonel  Blaik  puts  the 
question  of  war  and  peace  in  proper  per- 
spective at  the  same  time  that  he  pays 
tribute  to  one  of  this  Nation's  Vietnam 
war  heroes,  the  late  Maj.  Don  Hollender. 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
Colonel  Blaik's  column,  which  follows  at 
this  point. 

CoL.   Red   Blaik's  Syndicated  Football 

Series 

(By  Col.  Earl  (Red)  Blaik) 

Last  week  I  read  where  Washington  wit- 
nessed the  march  of  70,000  peace  demonstra- 
tors whose  object  was  to  "confront  the  war 
makers  in  W.ashlngton  and  to  surround  the 
Pentagon  as  the  symbol  of  evil." 

What  these  demonstrators  failed  to  com- 
prehend is  that  the  career  soldier  does  not 
commit  this  country  to  war — war  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  our  civilian  leaders  elected  and  ap- 
pointed. The  Pentagon  implements  this  Judg- 
ment and  the  career  soldier  is  the  one  whose 
duty  it  is  to  answer  the  call  of  his  country — 
not  to  question  why.  These  men.  in  going  to 
war.  leave  youngsters  and  wives  with  n  smile, 
but  more  often  with  heavy  hearts  as  they 
realize  there  may  be  no  return.  For  demon- 
strators to  suggest  that  the  men  of  the 
regular  mliltary  service  want  war  and  the 
Pentagon  Is  a  symbol  of  evil  la  to  forget 
that  Sherman  said  "War  Is  Hell"  and  that 
MacArthur  eloquently  stated  In  taking  the 
Japanese  surrender  on  the  U.S.S.  Missouri, 
"It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  Indeed  the  hope  of 
all  mankind  that  from  this  solemn  occasion 
a  better  world  shall  emerge  out  of  the  blood 
and  carnage  of  the  past — a  world  founded  up- 
on faith  and  understanding — a  world  dedi- 
cated to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  fullflU- 
ment  of  his  most  cherished  wish — freedom, 
tolerance.  Justice." 

Military  men  abhor  war  as  they  know  it 
in  the  raw  and  to  them  the  action  of  the 
belligerent  demonstrator  is  incomprehen- 
sible. 

I  am  greatly  saddened  by  the  news  that 
Major  Don  Holleder  of  Army  football  fame, 
has  Ljen  killed  In  Viet  Nam.  Holly,  like  so 
many  fine  young  Americans,  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  terrain  better  suited  to 
wallowing  barnyard  stock.  War.  to  Holly, 
meant  leaving  a  lovely  wife,  four  children 
and  a  devoted  mother. 

Last  December.  In  accepting  the  Gold  Med- 
al Award  of  The  National  Football  Founda- 
tion, I  referred  directly  to  only  one  former 
Army  player  and  that  reference  was  to  Hol- 
leder. You  will  better  understand  this  brave 
young  officer  and  his  dedication  to  duty 
from   those  remarks  which  follow. 

.^xlom — Good  fellows  are  a  dime  a  dozen, 
but  an  aggressive  leader  Is  priceless.  The 
1955  season  was  most  trying  for  me  as  we 


had  a  lean  squad  and  no  quarterback  a 
coach  has  never  known  trouble  unless  he  ha. 
the  senseless  temerity  to  change  an  a\\ 
America  End  into  a  "T"  quarterback  in  one 
season.  There  was  hardly  an  officer  or  cadPt 
at  West  Point  who  didn't  believe  this  switch 
was  a  colossal  error.  Even  my  friends  of  the 
Press  called  the  move  "Blaik's  Folly  " 

Sunday  afternoon  after  the  Michigan  de 
feat  the  Superintendent,  mv  former  foot- 
ball teammate,  came  to  mv  office  and  in 
quired  as  to  whether  I  was  aware  of  the  local 
sentiment  about  our  quarterback  I  told  hiin 
that  the  team  was  aware,  the  staff  was  aware 
and  I  was  aware,  but  far  more  important 
they  all  believed  as  I  did  that  our  only 
chance  to  defeat  the  Navy  was  with  HoUed/r 
at  quarterback. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Superintendent 
left.  Holleder  came  to  see  me.  As  he  entered 
the  office  I  got  up.  placed  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said.  "Holly,  you  plaved  a 
good  game  yesterday  and  I  am  proud  of  you 
You  re  making  fine  progress  as  our  quarter- 
back." With  moisture  in  his  eves.  Hoilv  re- 
plied, 'I  know  what  the  cadets'  are  saying  i 
have  heard  the  officers  talk,  and  I  came  fuUy 
prepared  to  get  my  old  number  back,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  I  prayed  ail  the  way  here 
that  you  would  not  give  up  on  me." 

Now.  it  is  many  weeks  later.  It  is  the  night 
before  the  Navy  game.  As  was  usual,  I  took 
the  squad  for  a  bedtime  walk  on  the  golf 
course  which  ended  with  a  few  words  about 
the  big  game.  I  recall  saying:  "Three  times 
this  season  I  took  the  long  walk  across  muddy 
fields  to  congratulate  first  Bennv  Oosterbaan 
then  Ben  Schwartzwalder,  and' then  Jordan 
Ollvar.  It  has  been  a  trying  season  and  I  am 
a  bit  weary  from  those  walks.  Tomorrow  be- 
fore 100,000  spectators  and  fifty  million 
television  viewers  I  want  you  men  to  know  It 
would  be  the  longest  walk  of  mv  coaching 
career  if  I  cross  the  field  to  congratulate  the 
Navy  coach." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment — then  a 
voice  spoke  out  with  resolution.  It  was  Hol- 
leder. "Colonel,  you're  not  taking  that  walk 
tomorrow." 

Tlie  Cadets  won  an  upset  victory  over  the 
Navy.  The  Press  stated  It  was  Holly's  vindi- 
cation. It  wasn't — It  wasn't  at  all.  It  was  an 
unforgettable  demonstration  that  an  ag- 
gressive leader  is  priceless. 

This  priceless  leader  la  now  the  late  Major 
Don  Holleder, 
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WHY  NOT  A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  ON 
THE  EVE  OF  THE  "SOTH'S"? 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
recent  issues  of  the  Record  show— and 
these  by  examples  only — the  popular 
demand  for  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  Captive  Nations  still  is 
strong  and  persistent.  The  successful 
1967  Captive  Nations  Week  observance 
underscored  extensively  the  urgent  need 
for  such  a  committee.  Shortly,  there  will 
be  many  other  Captive  Nations  Weelc 
examples  stressing  the  vital  importance 
of  such  a  committee  at  this  time. 

THE  "SOTH'S"  AND  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

We  are  in  the  eve  of  not  one  but  a 
number  of  50th  anniversary  celebrations. 
Beyond  the  50th  anniversary  celebration 


of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  are 
the  "50ths"  of  the  genuine,  patriotic  na- 
tional revolutions  of  Ukraine,  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Armenia.  Georgia. 
and  others.  These  non-Russian  revolu- 
tions for  national  independence  are  of  the 
same  essence  as  our  own  American  Rev- 
olution— national  independence,  the 
success  of  a  foreign  imperio-colonial- 
ism— in  this  case  Russian — and  the  de- 
velopment of  independent,  democratic 
institutions.  There  is  no  better  occasion 
than  this  to  create  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations,  with  particular 
attention  drawn  to  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself. 

On  this  theme,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  the 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
by  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  article  and  book  review, 
respectively,  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of 
Georgetown  University,  on  "Russia, 
Ukraine,  and  the  World— 50  Years  of 
Conflict,"  and  on  "The  Changing  Strate- 
gic Military  Balance,  U.S.A.  Versus 
USSR."  as  appear  in  the  autumn  issue 
of  the  authoritative  East  European  and 
Asian  journal,  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly. 

Governor's  Proclamation,  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  July  16-22,  1967 

Whereas.  Silenced  but  unconquered,  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  have 
never  ceased  their  fight  for  a  free  life:  and 

Whereas.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
poEsess  a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  these  subjected  nations;   and 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  dignity  remains  a  universal  aspira- 
tion;  and 

Whereas,  At  a  time  when  antl-colonlallsm 
and  recognition  of  the  right  of  freedom  for 
small  nations  is  sweeping  the  world,  a  move- 
ment which  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
turn  against  the  West,  it  is  vital  for  the 
United  States  to  combine  sincere  support  of 
Independence  for  the  new  nations  with  the 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  independence 
in  the  old  nations  of  Eastern  Europe;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  July  16-22,  1967,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Maryland,  and  I  urge  my  fellow  citi- 
zens to  offer  prayers  In  their  churches  and 
85'n;igogues  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
these  countries  so  they  may  once  more  stand 
with  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Given  Under  My  Hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  City  of 
Annapolis,  this  6th  Day  of  July.  In  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord,  One  Thovisand  Nine  Hundred 
Sixty  Seven 

By  the  Governor, 

Spiro  T.  Agnew, 


Secretary  of  State. 
RcssiA,  Ukraine,  and  the  World — 50  Years 

or    CONTLICT 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  isn't  the  only  "50th"  to 
be  celebrated  in  this  period  of  1967-68.  As  a 
wholesome  offset,  and  counteracting  the  basic 
friudulence  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, numerous  celebrations  l!i  the  Free 
World  will  mark  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
non-Russian  Revolutions  for  National  Inde- 
pendence. From  the  celebration  of  Ukraine's 
Independence  in  January  to  Latvia's  Inde- 


pendence in  November,  the  year  1968  will  be 
highlighted  with  many  ceremonial  expres- 
sions of  what  was  f  undamentaliy  :he  general 
non-Russian  Revolution  of  Independence  in 
the  Russian  Empire  in  1917-18. 

While  captive  White  Ruthenians,  Ukrain- 
ians, Georgians,  Armenians.  Lithuanians. 
Estonians  and  other  non-Russian  nationals 
are  forced  to  Join  in  the  celebration  of  the 
"national  holiday,"  dated  November  7,  really 
the  day  of  tragedy  for  their  independent  na- 
tional existences,  free  cJtl2»ns  in  the  Free 
World  will  observe  the  genuine  revolution 
that  occurred  in  1917-18.  Doubtless,  while 
many  unthinking  Americans  will  participate 
In  the  Russian  Bolshevik  festivities,  totally 
oblivious  of  what  the  tragic  day  of  November 
7.  1917  meant  in  time  for  the  dozen  and  more 
independent  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
former  Tsarist  Russian  Empire,  the  more  In- 
formed and  morally  resjxinslble  will  suppiort 
the  "oOths"  of  the  non-Russian  nations  now 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  Is  a  crucial  difference  In  essence  be- 
tween the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  and 
the  non-Russian  Revolutions  for  National 
Independence.  Despite  its  fraudulent  prom- 
ises and  objectives,  the  former  w.is  in  essence 
a  socio-economic  revolution,  aimed  to  elimi- 
nate autocratic  Tsarist  oppression,  economic 
injustices,  and  sacrifices  borne  in  war.  It  was 
to  usher  a  new  era  of  "proletarian  democ- 
racy," "socialist  economics."  and  "peace."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  non-Russian  Revolutions 
for  National  Independence,  as  st:iged  in  Lith- 
uania. Byelorussia.  Ukraine.  Georgia.  Ar- 
menia. Turkestan  and  elsewhere  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  had  one  consummate  objective, 
namely  the  end  of  Russian  colonialism  and 
Independent  national  statehood.  In  short, 
then.  It  was  this  revolution  that  partook  of 
the  same  essence  as  our  own  American  Revo- 
lution— surcease  of  colonialism,  the  attain- 
ment of  national  independence,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  free,  national  development. 

Unfortunately,  to  this  day,  the  non- 
Russian  Revolutions  for  National  Independ- 
ence have  not  been  clearly  understood  and 
certainly  not  appreciated  by  the  democracies 
of  the  West.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  that  the 
turbulent  period  of  1917-23,  when  these  revo- 
lutions were  in  vogue  against  the  new  Soviet 
Russian  imperio-colonialism,  has  been  a  blind 
spot  in  general  Western  knowledge  of  East 
European  and  Central  Asian  affairs.  The  per- 
sistence of  this  blind  spot  constitutes  one 
of  the  grave  disadvantages  of  the  Western 
democracies  in  their  present  Cold  War  con- 
test with  the  Soviet  Russian  totalitarlans. 
.\bout  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

the    rRAtlDlTLENT    RUSSIAN    BOLSHEVIK 
REVOLUTION 

By  way  of  general  observations  on  the  cele- 
brations of  the  "SOths"  for  the  year  ahead. 
it  would  be  a  terrible  fallacy  for  any  of  our 
leaders  to  equate  the  fraudulent  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution  with  our  American 
Revolution,  and  because  of  a  protracted  ig- 
norance on  the  subject,  the  prospect  for  this 
is  not  entirely  negative.  As  Congressman 
Edward  J.  Derwinski  has  well  pointed  out, 
tiiere  are  four  determining  factors  about  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  revolution.'  "First,  the 
Russian  BoLshevik  revolution  was  the  source 
and  Incubator  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm."  The  early  destruftlon  of  the 
Independent  states  of  Georgia,  Ukraine.  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan  and  others  substantiates 
this  well.  "Second,"  as  he  puts  it,  "The  sec- 
ond colossal  fraud  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion was  Lenin's  promise  of  land,  bread,  and 
peace.'  This  promise  has  been  so  negated, 
even  to  the  extent  of  Importing  wheat  from 
the  capitalist  countries  in  our  day,  that  the 
fraud  Is  glaring,  to  say  the  le.i.st."  "The  third 
prominent     fraud,"     states     Derwinski,     "is 


1  "Xhe  Fraudulent  Russian  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution— The  Vulnerable  Russians."  Congres- 
sional Record,  Aug.  10.  1987,  pp.  22286-22287. 


Moscow's  peaceful  coexistence.'  "  Moscow's 
Involvements  in  Viet  Nam.  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Middle  East.  North  Korea  and 
other  places  demonstrate  how  "peaceful"  tne 
coexistence  is.  And  the  "fourth  fraud."  he 
declares,  "is  communism  itself,  which  has  no 
objective  existence  and  is  entirely  a  decep- 
tive ideological  tool  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-coloniallsm."  The  myth  of  commu- 
nism is  yet  to  be  fully  exposed. 

During  the  celebrations  of  the  '^Oths" 
these  four  determining  factors  should  be 
pondered  well  by  all  free  men.  They  embrace 
almost  categorically  a  vast  amount  of  de- 
tailed knowledge  and  data  in  the  scope  of 
what  is  called  "Soviet  history."  Much  too 
often  we  lose  sight  of  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees.  And  this  failing  is  Mofcow's  asset 
for  further  adventures  and  further  aggres- 
sions under  the  banners  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" and    'wars  of  national  liberation." 

F1>TV     YEARS    OF    CONFLICT 

If  Insight  Is  to  be  reflected  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  "SOths"  represent  and  symbolize 
above  all  50  years  of  continuous  conflict  be- 
tween those  who  support  the  results  of  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  and  those  who 
side  with  the  alms  and  aspirations  of  the 
non-Russian  Revolution  for  I.'ational  Inde- 
pendence. This  Is  no  overslmpUflcatlon.  For 
example,  the  record  of  Russian-Ukrainian 
conflict  Is  quite  clear  One  need  only  recount 
the  following  highlights:  the  first  interna- 
tional war  between  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  and  Soviet  Russia,  the  upsurge  of 
Ukrainian  nationalism  In  the  20's,  the  stub- 
born reslstence  to  Stalin's  Russificatlon  pro- 
gram In  the  30's,  the  gallant  and  heroic  fight 
of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPA) 
against  both  the  Nazi  German  Imperialists 
and  the  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsts 
In  the  40's,  and  the  many  manifestations  of 
psycho-polltlcal  resistance  against  Russian 
colonialism  in  the  50's  to  present  date. 

Anyone  familiar  with  this  record — and  It 
Is  only  one  of  the  non-Russian  records  with- 
in the  USSR  these  past  50  years — cannot  but 
arrive  at  the  firm  conclusion  that  the  USSR 
has  never  been  a  monolith.  On  the  occasion 
of  these  "50ths,"  with  clear  perception  and 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  dominant  factors,  one  can 
even  advance  certain  clear  working  formulae 
on  this  issue.  One  Is  that  the  USSR— Ukraine 
(the  largest  non-Russian  nation  both  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR)=0.  If  per- 
ception and  vision  prevail,  we  can  derive  a 
more  general  formula  from  this,  namely  Red 
Empire  — Ukraine  =  0,  since  the  entire  Red 
Empire  Is  really  based  on  ultimate  USSR 
strength  and  power.  The  logic  of  these  for- 
mulae are  indisputable,  given  the  record  of 
so-called   "Soviet   history." 

But  logic  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  genetlcal  perspective  of  how 
all  this  came  to  be  what  It  is.  Such  a  perspec- 
tive must  begin  with  the  period  of  1917-23, 
when  the  first  wave  of  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perio-colonialism Involved  the  conquests  of 
neighboring.  Independent  non-Russlan 
states.  The  forcible  annexation  of  Georgia. 
Armenia.  Ukraine  and  the  others  Into  the 
USSR  was  the  stepping-stone  for  further 
Russian  expansion  In  power  and  control 
from  the  40's  to  the  present.  Genetically, 
Russian  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
East.  Cuba  and  elsewhere  are  by  no  means  Ir- 
relevant to  that  first  wave  of  Soviet  Russian 
Imperlo-colonlalism.  By  perspective,  they  are 
really  founded  on  this  early  historical  basis. 

THOUGHTS   FOR  THE    SOTH'S 

Now,  turning  to  the  very  present,  one  can 
raise  again  these  appropriate  questions  In 
this  period  of  the  "SOth's."  "What  about 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia?"  "What  about 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia.  Armenia,  and  Georgia?" 
"Indeed,  what  about  Poland,  Hungary.  Cuba 
and  others  that  are  not  situated  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  imperium  In  Imperio?" 
Apparently  for  the  first  time,  these  were 
some  of  ttie  questions  raised  by  a  few  editors 
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and  commentators,  like  Huntley  ana  Brink- 
ley,  alter  having  heard  on  June  20  the  hypo- 
critical address  delivered  by  Premier  Kosygln 
to  the  UJ*.  General  Assembly. 

"In  the  course  or  Its  50-year  history,"  de- 
clared the  Russian  dictator,  "the  Soviet  Union 
has  regarded  all  peoples,  large  or  small,  with 
respect.  Every  people  enjoys  the  right  to 
establish  an  Independent  state  of  Its  own. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
This  statement  alone  fully  measures  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  United  Nations  forum  has 
been  prostituted  by  Moscow  and  Its  Red 
Syndicate  puppets  and  associates  to  advance 
their  propaganda  and  diplomatic  goals. 
What's  even  worse  is  that  such  statements, 
purposely  repeated  over  and  over  again,  go 
largely  unchallenged  and  In  time  appear  as 
"truths"  to  the  uninformed,  the  unwary,  and 
the    uncritical. 

Lying    through    his    teeth.    Kosygln    well 
knows   In  his  mind  that  the  Soviet  Union 
hasn't  been   In   existence  for  50  years.  The 
establishment   of   the   Soviet   Union    Is    not 
coincidental    with    the    tragic   Russian    Bol- 
shevik revolution.  The  USSR  came  into  being 
In  1922-23  only  after  Kosygln's  Soviet  Russia 
had   conquered   and  destroyed   over  a   half- 
dozen    non-Russian    states,    such    as    Byelo- 
russia. Ukraine,  Azerbaijan,  Turkestan,  Idel- 
Ural    and    others    now    held   captive    In    the 
USSR.  This  first  wave  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlallsm  he  would  seek  to  bury  un- 
der the  myth  of  the  USSR's  creation  In  1917. 
Also,  Kosygln  knows  all  too  well  that  he 
sharply  contradicts  Khrushchev's  famous  ad- 
missions In   1956  of  the  rampant  genocide. 
Russlflcatlon.  and  politico-economic  oppres- 
sions waged  against  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations,  "large  or  small,"  under  Stalin's  rule, 
Ukrainians  as  well  aa  the  Chechen-Ingush, 
deported  Lithuanians  as  well  as  the  Crimean 
Tartars,  Turkestanl  as  well  as  the  Bashklrl, 
all,    large    and    small,    have    been    severely 
ravaged  by  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlal- 
Ism.  'With  far  greater  subtlety  and  less  bar- 
baric crudeness  these  Stalinist  policies  have 
continued   to  this  day,   but  the  dour-faced 
premier  of  an  empire  unto  itself  would  also 
have  the  facts  burled  by  his  shameless  con- 
tradictions. 
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TIME    FOR    DEBATi:    DURING    THE    "SOTH'S" 

These  cynical  representatives  of  the 
world's  worst  Imperlo-colonlallst  system  lose 
no  opportunity  In  potemklnlzLng,  1  e..  In 
staging  false  appearances,  as  apostles  of  na- 
tional self-determination  and  Independence, 
not  to  mention  "peace."  The  lengths  to  which 
they  will  go  to  conceal  t.helr  own  political 
crimes  and  at  the  same  time  flrmly  fortify 
their  big  lies  were  further  shown  In  the 
United  Nations  this  past  spring.  For  example. 
the  Russian  mouthpiece.  Pavel  P  Shakov,  In- 
sisted that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  "colonial  terri- 
tory" and  urged  the  U.N.'s  colonialism 
committee  to  investigate  this  case  of  "Ameri- 
can ImperlalUm."  Repeated  enough  with 
propaganda  skill  and  cunning,  such  fabri- 
cations cannot  but  receive  some  credence  In 
the  minds  of  uncounted  millions,  particu- 
larly when  our  own  representatives  are 
found  constantly  on  the  defensive  and  often- 
times mute. 

Clearly,  the  time  Is  now  to  debate  the 
fundamental  Issue  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlallam.  In  fact.  It  Is  long  overdue. 
As  far  back  as  September,  1961  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  himself  sensed  the  urgent 
need  for  It  when  In  his  United  Nations  ad- 
dress he  declared.  "Let  us  have  debate  on 
colonialism  In  full— and  apply  the  principle 
of  free  choice  and  the  practice  of  free  plebi- 
scite In  every  comer  of  the  globe."  This  fitting 
chaUenge  virtually  paralyzed  Khrushchev 
who,  like  Koaygln.  ranted  at  the  time  about 
the  USSR's  defense  of  national  Independence 
and  our  furtherance  of  imperlaJlsm  and  colo- 
nlallam.  Two  months  later,  our  Ambafisador 
to  the  U.N.,  Adlal  E.  Stevneson,  unmlatak- 


ably  directed  this  challenge  against  the  wide- 
spread Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  within 
the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

The  Stevenson  memorandum  of  November 
25,   1961   represents   the  best  and  most   In- 
telligent statement  yet  made  on  this  basic 
subject  by  any  of  our  ambassadors  to  the 
U.N.  But  In  this  world  conflict  where,  with 
truths  or  with  propaganda  distortions  and 
respectively  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  minds 
and  passions  of  men  are  shaped  and  moved, 
It  is  scarcely  effective  policy  to  deprive  the 
truth    and    facts   the   impact   of   sustaining 
repetition    and    forceful    elat.natlon.    Over 
these  years  the  Stevenson  lead  should  have 
been  e.Kpanded,   developed,   and   detailed   so 
that  the  spotlight  of  world  opinion,  study, 
and  concern  would  be  fixed  on  the  Imperio- 
colonlalist  network  present  in  the  USSR  it- 
self. After  all,  this  is  the  determining  power 
based  In  the  Red  Empire:   it  Is  the  funda- 
mental source  of  colonialist  exploitation  pro- 
pelling   Red     designs     and     aggressions     in 
Vietnam,   Cuba  and  Latin  America,  Algeria 
and  Africa,  and  In  the  Middle  East;  it  is  the 
resource  reservoir  of  Moscow's  frantic,  tech- 
nological push  for  space  and  military  supe- 
riority,  with  all  itfi  blackmail  ImpUcatlons. 
In    the   U.N.   debate   on    the   Middle   East 
crisis  it  wasn't  exactly  Instructive  or  Inspir- 
ing for  any  free  man  to  view  the  acquiescent 
silence  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  on  this  subject 
while  the  Pederenkos,  Kosyglns,  and  Gromy- 
kos  hammered  away  on  "American  Imperial- 
ism," "American  aggression  In  Vietnam"  and 
other  propaganda  themes.  To  stop  these  boys 
In  their  tracks,  all  Mr.  Goldberg  had  to  do 
was  to  re-Issue  the  Stevenson  memo.  Nor  is 
it  anything  but  another  sign  of   weakness, 
especially   after  the   Russians  triggered   the 
Middle  East  crisis,  for  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  say  "We  will  continue  to  do  our  full  share 
to  try  to  Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union    and    other   Communist   nations,"    as 
though  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  "nation"  or  any 
"nation"  in  the  Red  Empire,  in  conceptual 
contrast  to  a  "state."  Is  communist.  Ostrlch- 
llke  and  befuddled  diplomatic  behavior  can- 
not  erase   the   stark   reality   of   the   captive 
nations,  primarily  those  In  the  USSR. 

•rENTH  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1968 

Because  the  undying  aspirations  of  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR 
for  independence  and  freedom  constitute  a 
major  lever,  if  not  the  key,  for  deterrence  to 
further  Red  aggresslona  in  the  Free  World,  the 
avoidance  of  a  hot  global  war,  and  Cold  War 
victory  In  the  cause  of  indivisible  freedom, 
the  Tenth  Observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  July,  1968  and  during  the  "SOths" 
will  highlight  as  one  of  Its  chief  themes  this 
necessary  United  Nations  debate  on  Soviet 
Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  within  the 
USSR.  A  debate  of  this  nature  would  en- 
courage psycho-political  forces  within  that 
substrate  empire  that  colonialist  Moscow 
would  be  compelled  to  reassess  very  care- 
fully its  stepped-up  aid  to  totalitarian  Hanoi, 
its  rearming  of  extremist  Arab  factions  In 
the  Middle  East,  Its  back-up  to  North  Korean 
guerrilla  excursions  into  Free  Korea,  Its  sup- 
port of  Cuba  and  subversive  operations  In 
Latin  America  and.  In  general,  ite  Cold  War 
strategy  and  tactics  toward  the  West.  In 
this,  genuine  peace  would  be  served,  not 
fur'her   undermined   as   at   present. 

For  those  who  have  grasped  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  (Public  Law  86-90)  and  the  an- 
nual observance,  It  Is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  at  the  Glassboro  summit  Kosvgln  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  President 
would  issue  a  Captive  Nations  Week  Proc- 
lamation In  July.  1967.  Suggesting  politic- 
moral  surrender,  the  Russian  dictator  Indi- 
cated that  to  do  so  would  not  Improve  U.S.- 
USSR  relations.  The  President  is  reported  to 
have  replied,  "If  one  is  Issued,  the  name 
Soviet  Union  would  not  be  mentioned." 

Since  Congress  passed  the  resolution  In 
1959,    Khrushchev,    Suslov,    and    numerous 


other  Russian  totalltarlans  have  vehementlv 
denounced  the  resolution,  and  have  soueht 
Its  abrogation  in  the  name  of  "imp.'oved  re- 
lations," whatever  that,  In  tangible  deed" 
means.  In  1966.  In  a  tactical  switch.  Moscow 
egged  Its  minions  on  to  execute  the  task 
of  public  denunciation  while  it  concen- 
trated on  backstage  diplomacy,  such  as 
Kosygln's  at  Glassboro,  to  have  the  Week 
eliminated.  For  example,  Latvia's  iJadio 
Riga  blurted.  "The  announcement  that  the 
so-called  CapUve  Nations  Week  has  been 
proclaimed,  reaches  us  from  the  USA  like  a 
demagogical  ghost.  ...  It  cannot  be  fuliv 
Ignored  because  such  manifestations  have 
become  an  important  part  of  the  U.S  polit- 
leal  attitude"  (July  17,  1966). 

Another  Interesting  switch  was  the  at- 
tempt  to  associate  the  captive  nations  move- 
ment  with  antl-Semltlsm.  For  Instance  the 
fall  1966  Issue  of  Political  Affairs,  a  Com- 
munist periodical,  featured  an  article  on 
"Antl-Semltism  In  The  USA"  which  refers 
to  "criminals  who  are  active  In  the  orga- 
nizations of  the  so-called  captive  na- 
tions ,  .  .  have  their  own  press  and  conduct 
war-Inciting  activities  through  demonstra- 
tions, picket  lines,  etc."  This  makes  as  much 
sense  as  the  Russian  genocldists  in  the  UN 
recently  accusing  the  Israelis  of  being  'Hit- 
lerite aggressors.-  But,  as  shown  bv  the  ar- 
ticle, the  Reds  are  apparently  concerned  that 
the  "captive  nations  organizations  are  often 
connected  with  similar  organizations  In 
other  countries  in  Europe  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica." And  indeed  they  should  be.  for  Captive 
Nations  Week  Is  now  not  only  observed  In 
the  United  States  but  also  In  over  a  dozen 
other   nations. 

The  book  Captive  Nations  Week:  Red 
Nightmare,  Freedom's  Hope  (U.S.  GPO 
1966)  vividly  describes  in  310  pages  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Week  both  here  and  abroad 
The  1966  observance  was  the  best  on  record 
up  to  that  year,  the  1967  one  surpassed  it 
and  the  Tenth  Captive  Nations  Week  Ob- 
servance, that  will  be  held  during  the  period 
of  the  "50ths,"  will  undoubtedly  top  them 
all.  In  addirion  to  the  President,  thirty- 
seven  Governors  and  fifty-three  Mayors 
have  Issued  proclamations  regularly  each 
year.  As  usual.  Congress  has  led  the  "observ- 
ances with  far-seeing  addresses,  and  thirty- 
eight  local  Captive  Nations  Committees 
have  conducted  observances  from  Boston  to 
Miami,  Philadelphia  to  Spokane.  New  York 
to  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles.  All  m.ajor  cities 
partlclpafed,  and  new  ones  have  been  Join- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

What  seems  to  disquiet  Moscow  and  the 
Red  Syndicate  has  been  the  addition  of  na- 
tions to  the  international  observance  of  the 
Week.  Argentina,  Australia.  Ceylon,  and  In- 
dia have  now  Joined  South  Korea,  Japan, 
Free  China,  the  Philippines,  Ttu-key,  Malta, 
West  Germany.  France.  Great  Britain,  and 
Sweden  in  the  annual  event.  President  J 
Onganln  of  Argentina  has  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  was  prominently  expressive 
of  our  Congressional  resoluUon.  Groups  in 
Canada,  Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Brazil 
have  participated  In  the  1967  Week,  and  thus 
the  list  grows. 

In  a  real  sense,  though  the  Week  Is 
observed  every  third  week  of  July,  It  is  not 
limited  in  activities  to  that  week.  The  Week 
serves  as  a  community  and  national  forum 
to  crystallize  the  Issues  and  themes  of  the 
observance,  but  the  participants  devote 
themselves  to  actualizing  them  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  1967  Week  stressed  the  fraud- 
ulence  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution, 
and  this  message  has  been  carried  well 
beyond  the  Week.  The  objective  of  a  U.N. 
debate  on  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlal- 
lsm is  but  one  major  end  requiring  contin- 
uous action  in  the  period  ahead,  during  the 
"SOths"  and  well  before  the  "10th,"  I.e..  the 
Tenth  Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
next  July.  While  the  Middle  Eaat  debate  con- 
tinues   In    the    U.N,    the    known    genocidal 
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treatment  of  Moslems  in  Turkestan  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  Arabs  playing  with 
colonlalisi   Russian   fire. 

Other  equally  Important  themes  In  this 
eventful  period  of  the  "SOths,"  are:  (2)  un- 
precedented Congrresslonal  hearings  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  USSR,  (3)  the  creation  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  (4)  on  the 
basis  of  the  Dirksen-State  Department  agree- 
ment, a  "Nyets  Campaign  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  Russian  consulates"  In  our 
port-cities.  (5)  victory  In  Vietnam  through 
psycho-political  liberation  of  17  million  cap- 
Uve  North  Vietnamese,  and  (6)  the  full  ex- 
posure of  the  fraudulent  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution  which, 
as  the  writer  shows  In  his  current  book 
The  Vulnerable  Russians,  Incubated  the  real 
force  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-coloniallsm 
that  has  produced  the  stark  reality  of  cap- 
tive nations  and  today  threatens  our  secu- 
rity and  world  peace. 

Each  of  these  themes  is  a  story  In  and  of 
Itself.  Well  before  the  "10th"  Week,  each 
villi  be  advanced  by  constructive  action 
based  on  the  conviction  that  we  can  never 
afford  the  avowed  enemy  psycho-poUtlcal 
sanctuary  In  his  captive  empire.  Those  who 
delude  themselves  with  the  achievements 
of  paper  agreements  might  well  take  a  leaf 
from  Karl  Marx— "Russia  only  throws  out 
so  many  notes  to  the  Western  diplomats,  like 
bones  to  dogs.  In  order  to  set  them  at  an 
Innocent  amusement,  while  she  reaps  the 
advantages  of  further  gaining  time." 


The  Changing  Strategic  Mn-iTARY  Balance, 
U.S.A.  Versus  U.S  S.R. 

(By   a   special   subcommittee   of   the   Na- 
tional Strategy  Committee,  American  Secu- 
rity Council,  Chicago,  111.,   1967.  pp.   103.) 
(Reviewed  by  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 

One  of  the  most  important  and  construc- 
tive works  prepared  by  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  is  this  careful  and  systematic 
analysis  of  the  really  changing  strategic  mili- 
tary balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  study  w.as  done  at  the 
behest  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
undertaken  by  a  special  subcommittee  made 
up  of  distinguished  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council's  National  Strategy 
Committee,  all  with  vast  experience  in  mili- 
tary strategy  and  technology.  General  Ber- 
nard A.  Schrlever.  General  Curtis  E.  Le  May. 
Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump.  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
Professor  Stefan  T.  Possony,  and  General  Al- 
bert C.  Wedemeyer  are  only  a  few  of  the  well- 
known  names  gracing  the  special  subcom- 
mittee. 

Regardless  of  one's  political  persuasion,  this 
study  Is  must  reading  for  every  alert  Ameri- 
can leader  and  every  thoughtful  American 
citizen  who  treasures  the  blessings  of  na- 
tional freedom  and  personal  liberty.  Several 
Members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  already  expressed  themselves  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  findings  of  the 
study.  One  deliberative  legislator  on  that 
committee  now  regards  this  studied  work  as 
his  "bible."  And  indeed  It  can  be  so  regarded, 
for  it  strives  toward  maximum  objectivity, 
achieves  an  unusual  clarity  of  expression. 
and  presents  In  a  most  telling  way  the  facts 
of  the  comparative  nuclear  picture  between 
the  United  States  and  Its  prime,  avowed 
enemy.  In  short,  the  picture  Is  horrifying  for 
us,  if  present  development  and  policies  are 
permitted  to  continue  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  picture  is  drawn  In  this  study  with  un- 
emotional description  and  analysis,  with  a 
sound  scholarly  approach  and  hard-core 
reason. 

A  rapid  succession  of  chief  points  In  the 
Work  will  alone  reveal  the  superlative  nature 
of  this  study.  As  pointed  out  clearly  in  the 
foreword,  the  work  Is  based  on  "unclassified 
sources  only."   However,   judging   the  back- 
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grounds  of  the  members  of  ASC's  subcom- 
mittee, one  needn't  think  twice  about  the 
perspectives  and  insights  that  guided  this 
study  on  the  basis  of  "unclassified  sources 
only."  Quite  pointedly,  reference  is  also  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Installation  of 
missiles  in  Cuba  "came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  official  Washington  despite  the  mas- 
sive preparations  which  had  extended  over 
several  months."  A  few  of  the  subcommittee 
members  were  in  active  duty  then  and  at  the 
highest  echelon  of  our  Government.  The 
foreword  is  explicit,  too,  In  defining  the 
bases  of  the  study.  For  one.  the  strategic 
weapons  systems  "are  considered  to  be  forces 
designed  to  carry  out  long-range  strategic 
missions  and  to  carry  the  main  burden  of 
battle  In  a  general  nuclear  war."  Second,  like 
kinds  of  weapons— ICBM's  with  ICBM's, 
strategic  bombers  for  strategic  bombers, 
etc. — are  used  for  the  U  S.-USSR  comparison, 
and  not  only  the  numbers  are  involved  but 
also  the  yield  of  nuclear  warheads. 

The  authors  of  the  study  also  adopt  the 
measurement  provided  by  Mr.  McNamara. 
namely  the  payloads  of  the  missiles  and  not 
just  their  numbers.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
parative megatonnage  of  the  delivery  vehicle, 
the  missile  Itself.  They  also  make  the  striking 
point  that  Secretary  McNamara  omits  from 
his  estimate  of  comparative  megatonnage  the 
USSR's  900-odd  Badgers,  which  are  compara- 
ble to  our  phased-out  B^7's  and  have  an 
Intercontinental  range  with  in-flight  refuel- 
ing, and  about  750  IRBM's  based  in  what  they 
call  "western  Russia."  This  plus  other  factors. 
according  to  the  authors,  tip  the  scale  of 
overall  nuclearity  In  favor  of  the  USSR. 

It  is  somewhat  regrettable  that  this  excel- 
lent study  is  marred  by  a  recurring  miscon- 
ception of  the  USSR.  "Russia"  Is  used  indis- 
criminately, as  though  the  strategic,  military 
posture  of  the  USSR  cannot  be  affected  by 
stimulated  politico-economic  pressures  with- 
in that  peculiar  state.  There  is  no  question 
that  Moscow  seeks  victory  over  the  United 
States,  whether  In  the  Cold  War  or  a  hot 
global  war  In  which  it  would  try  for  a  knock- 
out nuclear  first  strike.  In  the  event  of  the 
latter  we,  too,  would  seek  victory,  and  the 
non-Russian  nationals  in  the  USSR  would  be 
a  crucial  force  for  us  to  consider.  We  should 
be  considering  It  now  for  Cold  War  victory. 
Thus  the  major  criticism  of  the  study  is  this 
basic  and  unfortunate  misconception  that 
precludes  any  possibility  for  outweighing  to 
some  extent  Moscow's  growing  nuclear  supe- 
riority. A  few  nuclear  strikes  In  the  territory 
of  the  USSR  would  produce  such  chaos  that 
the  latent  non-Russian  force  would  inevitably 
come  into  full  bloom. 

Of  course,  our  military  strategy  should  ef- 
fectively aim  at  the  avoidance  of  a  nuclear 
outbreak.  Only  complete  nuclear  superiority 
can  guarantee  such  stability  In  the  relative 
strategic  picture,  and  we  should  strive  for  It 
regardless  of  what  Moscow  does.  Our  current 
policy  of  mere  deterrence  and  equality  will 
fall  to  provide  this  guarantee.  It  is  essen- 
tially non-Innovative,  stagnant,  and  peril- 
ous. We  should  be  applying  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  technologic  Innovation  In  this  field 
of  military  technology  as  our  economic  sys- 
tem does  for  every  other  conceivable  sphere 
of  cultural  activity.  A  basic  cultural  discrep- 
ancy exists  here,  and  increases  the  chances 
of  a  global  holocaust.  To  afford  the  enemy 
the  opportunity  of  a  first  nuclear  strike,  to 
refrain  from  an  Innovative  pursuit  of  com- 
plete superiority  In  all  essential  fields,  such 
as  ICBM's,  IRBM's,  long-range  bombers,  mili- 
tary-space technology,  and  hydronuclear  de- 
velopment, and  to  expose  ourselves  to  fur- 
ther "surprises,"  which  Is  the  stock  In  trade 
of  typical  Russian  cunning  and  deceit, 
scarcely  constitute  a  true  cost-effective  pol- 
icy, founded  on  vision,  experience  with  the 
Russians,  and  long-range  wisdom. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  tables  Justify- 
ing the  prime  finding  of  this  study,  the  read- 
er will  acquire  much  food  for  thought  In  the 


many  perspective  and  insights  surrounding 
the  issue.  One,  for  example,  is  the  well  sup- 
ported observation  that  "The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  goal  of  strategic  superiority  designed  to 
win  a  nuclear  war  than  merely  deter  one." 
Another  is  that  "Soviet  ABM  tests  In  1961  and 
1962  provided  the  knowledge  which  has  per- 
mitted the  U.S. S.R.  to  rush  ahead  with  its 
ABM  development  and  outstrip  the  United 
States."  Tne  Nuclear  Test  Ban  treaty  has  al- 
ready placed  us  at  a  d^llnct  dlsadvanUge  in 
this  vital  respect.  In  short,  the  study  Is 
packed  with  Incisive  observations  and  Judg- 
ments. Its  contribution  to  Inevitable  changes 
In  policy  Is  Incalculable. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  -was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  important  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  Saturday,  October  28,  is  the 
49th  anniversarj-  of  Czechoslovak  Inde- 
pendence Day,  "^vhen  after  World  War  I 
Czechoslovakia  was  formed  as  a  new 
nation. 

We  all  understand  the  tragedy  that 
befell  the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  as 
a  result  of  misguided  World  War  n  di- 
plomacy, when  along  with  many  other 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  they  were 
literally  handed  over  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  thoroughly 
eliminated  democracy  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  counir>-  remains  controlled  by  a 
Soviet-imposed  Communist  dictatorship. 

As  we  have  said  to  others,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  must  not  accept  the  permanence  of 
Communist  control  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Eastern  Europe.  We  must  realize 
that  peace  in  the  world  will  remain 
threatened  as  long  as  the  peoples  of 
captive  nations  remain  under  Commu- 
nist rule. 

SLOVENIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday, October  28,  is  the  anniversary  of 
a  very  significant,  but  too  often  o%-er- 
looked,  page  of  European  history  and 
represents  the  Slovenian  proclamation 
of  independence  after  the  fall  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Slovenia  was 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Slovenes  now  suffer  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist  Tito 
regime. 

The  Slovenes  and  the  other  peoples 
of  Yugoslavia  had  hopes  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  legitimate  democratic  gov- 
ernment after  World  War  n,  but  since 
then  have  found  themselevs  captives  of 
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a  Communist  dictatorship  which  con- 
tinues to  deprive  all  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia of  their  basic  rights. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship in  Yugoslavia  has  been  anti-Israel 
In  E>olicy  and  is  supporting  the  aggression 
of  North  against  South  Vietnam.  Despite 
aid  originated  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, on  key  issues  Yugoslavia  has 
alined  itself  against  the  United  States 
and  free  world  nations. 

History  demonstrates  the  legitimate 
interest  of  the  people  of  Slovenia  for 
self-determination  and  the  independence 
that  Slovenia  sought  after  World  War  I 
is  still  denied  them.  Hopefully,  we  can 
develop  a  world  of  true  peace  and  free- 
dom in  which  the  people  of  Slovenia  will 
finally  enjoy  a  proper  government  of 
their  own. 
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we  are  fighting  one  of  the  major  wars 
in  all  our  history. 

Without  the  very  costly  bringing  in  of 
troops  to  protect  the  building  and  the 
people  who  work  there,  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense could  have  been  seriously  inter- 
rupted. Our  fightingmen  in  Southeast 
Asia  could  have  been  jeopardized. 

My  bill  will  prevent  recurrence  of  any 
other  demonstrations  of  this  sort.  I  hope 
the  House  will  pass  it  quickly. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AT  THE 
PENTAGON 

Mr,  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gxtrney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Pentagon  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  is  not  a  proper  place 
for  mass  protest. 

I  cherish  as  much  as  anyone  the  right 
to  dissent.  But  It  is  inexcusable  and  un- 
acceptable to  use  that  risht  to  disrupt 
the  orderly  functions  of  government, 
without  which  the  right  to  dissent  can- 
not exist. 

No  U.S.  court  or  government  has  ever 
suggested  that  freedom  to  dissent  is 
freedom  unchecked.  Yet,  the  rash  of 
antiwar  and  antldraft  protests  occur- 
ring throughout  the  country-,  in  violation 
of  court  injunction,  in  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  personal  safety,  is  being  allowed 
to  approach  that  unchecked  freedom. 

The  conduct  of  these  antiwar  demon- 
strators at  the  Pentagon  last  weekend 
was  disgraceful  beyond  description.  They 
shouted  complete  disrespect  and  disre- 
gard of  our  Government,  its  leaders,  and 
our  fightingmen  in  Vietnam.  They 
spread  Utter  and  trash  wherever  they 
were.  They  defaced  the  Pentagon  with 
painted  obscenities. 

It  cost  the  U.S.  Government  and  hence 
the  taxpayers  over  $1  million  to  handle 
the  mob  and  clean  up  after  it. 

It  is  way  past  time  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  proper  tools  to  take  care  of 
this  dire  threat  to  law  and  order — yes. 
even  a  serious  threat  to  our  kind  of 
society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  anti- 
war march  gave  the  Communist  enemy 
great  courage  and  sustenance.  The 
Premier  of  North  Vietnam  broadcast 
thanks  before  the  march  began  to  their 
"friends  in  America  and  wished  them 
great  success  in  their  mounting  move- 
ment." 

The  Nation  cannot  permit  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Pentagon  during  a  time  when 


THE    REALITIES    OF    VIETNAM:    AN 
ALTERNATIVE  FOR  REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Button]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
extremely  well  thought  out  research  pa- 
per of  the  Ripon  Society  entitled  "The 
Realities  of  Vietnam :  An  Alternative  For 
Republicans."  This  paper,  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  October  4,  1967, 
on  page  27916,  by  the  esteemed  Senator 
from  Oregon,  Mark  Hatfield,  proposes 
a  responsible  and  feasible  alternative  to 
the  dangerous  military  escalation  being 
pursued  by  the  Johnson  administration. 
I  hope  very  much  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  highly  persuasive  proposals  in 
the  Ripon  document.  The  Ripon  paper 
demonstrates  convincingly  the  failure  of 
the  Johnson  administration  to  develop 
any  realistic  political  approach  to  a  Viet- 
namese society  interlaced  with  intricate 
religious,  ethnic  and  regional  rivalries. 
Blindly  insisting  upon  a  centralized  na- 
tion-building  coui-se,   the  Johnson   ad- 
ministration has  supported  the  suppres- 
sion by  Saigon  of  many  local  non-Com- 
munist groups.  This  misconceived  policy 
has  frustrated  the  creation  of  any  broad- 
based  non-Communist  coalition  in  rural 
Vietnam.  Moreover,  the  destruction  by 
Saigon  of  local  non-Communist  leader- 
ship has  abetted  recruitment  efforts  of 
the  Vietcong. 

The  response  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  the  failure  of  Its  political 
strategy  in  Vietnam  has  been  a  monot- 
onous but  dangerous  militarj'  escalation. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
fighting  men  have  been  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  and  millions  of  pounds  of 
American  bombs  have  been  dropped  in 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Yet  to- 
day the  military  rulers  in  Saigon  enjoy 
little  public  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile. 
anti-American  sentiment  among  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnamese  is  rising 
to  unprecedented  levels. 

Something  must  be  drastically  wrong 
with  a  policy  which  has  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Intelli- 
gentsia, has  devasted  much  of  rural 
South  Vietnam,  has  created  millions  of 
refugees,  has  cost  thousands  of  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars.  Yet  all  we  hear  from 
the  White  House  is  a  clamor  for  more  of 


the  same — more  American  troops  or  more 
bombing  of  the  North. 

If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  be  true 
to  the  American  people  and  to  our  na- 
tional tradition,  it  must  offer  a  choice 
not  an  echo  to  the  counterproductive  and 
dangerous  Vietnam  war  policy  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  The  Ripan  pro- 
posals would  substitute  a  highly  realistic 
political  approach  for  the  almost  exclu- 
sive military  tactics  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

Under  the  Ripon  approach  a  decen- 
tralization of  rule  in  South  Vietnam 
would  give  local  ethnic  and  religious 
groups  a  much  greater  Incentive  to  co- 
operate in  a  non-Communist  coalition 
Meanwhile  successful  piecemeal  negotia- 
tions with  Vietcong  cadres  would  te'nd  to 
drain  away  the  Vietcong  recruitment 
base.  By  offering  the  Vietcong  village 
cadres  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  hold 
their  social  roles  as  village  organizers  as 
long  as  they  cease  insurgency,  this  ap- 
proach would  wean  away  many  war 
weary  Vietcong.  Today  under  the'chieu 
Hoy  program  these  Vietcong  cadres  must 
give  up  their  entire  social  status  and 
enter  distant  defector  camps. 

The  Ripon  confederal  approach  would 
also  set  the  stage  for  an  eventual  neeo- 
tiated  settlement  with  the  National  L'^b- 
eration  Front.  The  success  of  piecemeal 
negotiations  with  the  Vietcong  cadres 
could  then  reassure  the  NLF  hierarchy 
that  they  could  lay  down  their  arms 
without  fearing  extermination  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  In  view  of  the 
widely  publicized  slaughter  of  Indo- 
nesian Communists  by  the  army,  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  strong  assurances 
of  physical  survival  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  NLF. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
press  comment  and  statements  of  public 
offlcials  concerning  the  Ripon  research 
paper: 

Governor  Romnet's  Statement  on  thb 
Ripon  Society's  Vietnam  Paper 
The  Ripon  Society  should  be  commended 
for  Its  penetrating  study  on  the  course  of 
development  In  Vietnam.  "The  Realities  of 
Vietnam"  is  a  highly  perceptive  Job  and  con- 
tains several  creative  Ideas  about  elements 
necess.iry  to  any  true  solution  of  the  conflict. 
r  have  long  held  the  x'lew  that  our  limited 
objectives  make  Impossible  a  purely  military 
solution  and  that  a  satisfactory  outcome 
must  be  based  on  fundamental  effort  within 
the  South  Vietnamese  Society  itself  and  on 
finding  a  way  to  deal  with  "the  Viet  Cong 
Infrastructure.  An  alternative  to  present 
policies  Is  clearly  necessary,  and  the  Ripon 
paper  not  only  identlfles.  through  Its  sharp 
and  Impartial  analysis,  the  need,  but  also 
proposes  for  examination  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  an  alternative. 
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General  Gavin's  Statement 
A  brilliant  analysis.  One  of  the  best  things 
I  have  read  on  Vietnam.  I  intend  to  discuss 
the  Ripon  paper  thoroughly  with  General 
Westmoreland  when  I  visit  Vietnam  next 
month. 

[From   the   Washington   Post,    Oct    7.    1967) 
War    Negotiations    at    a    Cadre   Level? 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
President    Johnson's    persistent    question 
of   "what  would   you  do?"   has   Anally  pro- 
duced  an   answer.   Admittedly,   the  chance* 
of  Its  adoption  are  remote,  both  In  Washing- 


ton and  Saigon.  Quite  probably  resistance  to 
such  a  scheme  from  Hanoi  would  be  great. 
In  short,  It  is  a  longshot.  but  It  Is  a  new  Idea. 

The  idea  Is  basically  to  turn  the  whole 
theory  of  negotiations  upside  down.  Instead 
of  talking  about  negotiations  between  Wash- 
ington and  Hanoi  or  even  Saigon  and  Hanoi, 
begin  Instead  at  the  lowest  level  Inside  South 
Vietnam. 

The  proposal  was  put  forward  flrst  by 
Robert  Shaplen,  the  New  Yorker  magazine's 
experienced  and  Incisive  correspondent  in 
Vietnam.  In  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  foreign  policy  Establishment. 

Now-  essentially  the  same  Idea  has  been 
offered  by  the  Ripon  Society,  a  mlnlscule 
liberal  Republican  group  which,  though  It 
has  no  political  clout,  has  gained  a  grudging 
respect  because  It  does  some  Intelligent 
thinking. 

Central  to  both  the  Shaplen  and  Ripon 
presentations  Is  the  Idea  that  the  political 
cadres  of  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam  are 
not  the  totally  subservient  creatures  of  the 
government  In  Hanoi  which  the  American 
Government  generally  pictures  them  to  be. 

The  Ripon  pamphlet  declares  that  the  VC 
cadres  "assigned  below  the  provincial  or  dis- 
trict level  are  not  usually  Ideologically 
motivated."  Many  low-level  cadres  "seem  to 
have  learned  and  applied  new  political 
methods  to  take  over  their  native  villages 
without  necessarily  liking  the  Communists 
who  trained  them."  Some  cadres  from  mid- 
dle-class backgrounds,  so  Ripon  says,  "may 
even  become  Inv-ardly  hostile  to  the  Vietcong 
command  because  it  mechanically  gives 
preferential  promotions  to  their  lower-class 
rivals." 

Shaplen  Is  more  cautious.  He  writes  that 
"many  If  not  most  of  them  have  been  well- 
disciplined  Communists"  although  "a  good 
number"  of  them  "have  been  disillusioned" 
and  their  "lives  have  been  deeply  disrupted 
by  the  ever-Increasing  violence  of  the  war." 
And  he  adds  that  "there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Southern  cadres,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  Indoctrinated  with  communism 
they  have  been,  and  how  well  disciplined, 
stlli  resent  being  ordered  about  In  the  execu- 
tion of  their  revolutionary  duties  by  North- 
ern political  and  military  officers." 

Both  Shaplen  and  Ripon  stress  the  feeling 
of  Southern  separatism  among  much  of  the 
population.  Including  the  VC  cadres.  And 
both  accept  the  cadres  as  the  key  to  who 
rules  the  bulk  of  the  South  no  matter  what 
American  forces  may  do  against  North  Viet- 
namese troops. 

The  Ripon  idea  Is  to  "abandon  the  goal  of 
extirpating"  the  VC  cadres  from  the  villages, 
"allow  them  to  hold  their  social  function, 
while  neutralizing  their  military  threat."  The 
way  to  do  this,  to  sum  up  an  overly  intricate 
presentation  by  Ripon.  Is  to  make  local  bar- 
gains which  give  the  more  malleable  of  the 
VC  cadres  a  part  In  local  life  and  a  chance 
for  the  future  under  a  non-Communist 
Saigon  regime. 

Shaplen  writes  of  "the  chance  to  be  'legal' 
at  the  low  levels  and  to  compete  more  openly 
than  clandestinely  with  Saigon's  representa- 
tives"; In  short,  and  "opening  to  the  left" 
by  the  Saigon  regime. 

Each  of  these  propvosals  sees  such  a  step 
as  the  basis  for  later  moves  further  up  the 
political  power  ladder.  Both  say  It  will  take 
a  long  time.  And  both  say  It  will  require 
certain  risk-taking  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  government  In  Saigon. 

The  Ripon  pamphlet  Is  a  political  docu- 
ment at  heart.  It  lambast.8  the  President  for 
his  "style  of  secrecy  and  silence,"  makes 
many  unsubstantial  charges  such  as  "many 
leading  policymakers"  (unnamed  i  "believe 
in  the  Inevitability  of  a  war  with  China"  and 
says  that  Washington  Is  likely  to  give  Its 
proposals  a  cold  shoulder.  It  has  hardly  of- 
fered a  soft-sell. 

Shaplen,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  his 
support  of  a  continuing  United   States  in- 


volvement In  Southeast  Asia  affairs  though 
he  terms  today's  commitment  "confused  and 
undefined."  In  such  a  situation  he  argues  for 
working  for  a  political  solution  "with  the  best 
elements  among  the  Vietnamese  we  can 
find." 

Either  fashion  of  presenting  the  Idea 
quickly  summons  a  host  of  objections,  begin- 
ning with  a  bureaucratic  unwillingness  In 
Washington  to  shift  gears  so  violently  and 
a  seeming  determination  of  the  military 
regime  in  Saigon  to  consolidate  rather  than 
to  disperse  its  power. 

Still,  the  President  has  been  asking  that 
question  with  little  response  in  the  realm  of 
reality.  Ntlther  Shaplen  nor  Ripon  can  claim 
they  have  discovered  a  foolproof  answer,  but 
at  least  they  are  offering  thoughtful  answers. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  4,   1967) 

GOP  Group  Asks  Dispersai,  Policy  on 

Saigon  Power 

(By  David  8.  Broder) 

The  Rlpon  Society  proposed  yesterday  a 
"new  look"  Republican  policy  for  Vietnam 
keyed  to  dispersal  of  powers  from  Saigon  to 
the  provinces  and  local  ""piecemeal"  negotia- 
tions with  the  Vietcong. 

The  liberal  Republican  research  organiza- 
tion offered  the  "confederal"  strategy  in  a 
30,000-word  paper  as  its  answer  to  the  long- 
sought  "responsible  alternative"  for  the  GOP 
on  Vietnam. 

The  report  was  hailed  as  "highly  percep- 
tive" by  Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan 
and  as  "a  brilliant  analysis"  by  retired  Lt. 
Gen.  James  Gavin,  both  prospective  candi- 
dates for  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nation and  critics  of  Administration  policy 
on  the  war. 

The  study  was  written  by  two  26-year-old 
doctoral  candidates.  J.  Lee  Auspltz  of  Har- 
vard and  Christopher  W.  Beal  of  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. 

Accusing  the  Johnson  AdmiiUstration  of  a 
"prldeful  commitment  to  a  misconceived 
policy,"  the  Ripon  paper  called  for  de-escala- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  but 
held  out  little  hope  of  an  over-all  negotiated 
settlement  this  year.  It  warned  that  continu- 
ation of  the  present  strategy  risks  war  with 
Communist  China  and  might  eventually  in- 
volve two  million  allied  troops  In  Vietnam. 

Key  to  the  proposed  counter-strategy  is 
the  contention  that  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's "attempts  to  set  up  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  .  .  .  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure because  of  the  strong  local,  ethnic  and 
religious  differences"  among  the  non-Com- 
munist forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Rlpon  study  argued  that  "the  loyalty 
of  these  groups  could  be  assured  by  con- 
ceding political  powers  to  local  leaders.  In- 
stead of  the  Salgon-appoluted  administrators 
who  now  hold  sway." 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  effort,  which  the 
study  said  could  begin  immediately,  provin- 
cial and  district  elections  would  be  held  in 
non -Vietcong  areas  and  the  elected  leaders 
given  control  of  taxes,  police  and  militia. 
land  reform,  schools  and  U.S.  aid  programs. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  same  autonomy 
would  be  offered  to  areas — estimated  in  the 
report  at  half  of  rural  South  Vietnam — 
"where  the  Vietcong  and  non-communist 
leadership  coexists"  in  an  informal  truce. 

"Piecemeal  negotiations,"  the  report  con- 
tended, could  wean  local  Vietcong  cadres 
away  from  their  terrorist  tactics  and  anti- 
government  activities  in  return  for  "a  rec- 
ognition of  their  legal  function  as  village 
organizers."  This  In  turn.  It  argued,  "would 
permit  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  allied  troops  required  for  pacification 
programs." 

In  the  third  and  final  stage,  bargaining 
would  be  extended  to  hard-core  Vietcong 
areas,  where  their  local  autonomy  might  be 
conceded  In  return  for  a  national  settlement 
with  Hanoi. 


Such  a  strategy.  It  argued,  would  "reduce 
the  American  commitment  in  Installments, 
much  as  the  present  poUcy  is  destined  to 
escalate  it  by  Installments." 

[Prom    CBS    News,    Walter    Cronkite    News, 

Oct.  5.  1967] 

Remarks  by  Eric  Sevareid 

Liberal  Republicans  continue  to  make  the 
running  in  the  pressures  on  the  Johnson 
Administration  for  a  change  In  Its  Vietnam 
war  policy.  What  It  seems  to  amount  to  Is 
an  early  phase  In  an  undirected,  piecemeal 
search  for  a  coherent  oppwslte  party  posi- 
tion on  the  Asian  dilemma.  But  some  of  the 
latest  moves  at  least  have  a  tinge  of  orig- 
inality about  them. 

Illinois'  Senator  Percy,  with  some  Demo- 
cratic support,  today  Introduced  a  Resolu- 
tion telling  the  President  In  effect  to  get 
tougher  with  some  of  our  Asian  allies  who 
declare  that  the  fight  in  Vietnam  is  essen- 
tial to  their  security  but  whose  own  people 
do  none,  or  very  little,  of  the  dying. 

This  move  happens  to  come  on  the  day 
when  American  dead  and  wounded  passed  the 
hundred  thousand  mark,  not  including  those 
dead  and  incapacitated  by  accidents  and 
disease.  The  Koreans  have  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  Vietnam,  paid  for  by  us;  the 
Australians  have  about  six  thousand;  no  one 
doubts  the  fighting  qualities  of  either  force 
but  neither  force  has  seen  much  sustained 
heavy  combat.  The  Thais  have  now  gotten 
around  to  sending  a  couple  of  thousand  fight- 
ing men;  the  Philippines  have  sent  In  about 
two  thousand  construction  troops.  The  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  on  Formosa,  whose  foreign 
minister  told  the  UN  today  that  Red  China 
Is  out  to  conquer  the  globe  entire,  have  no 
troops  in  Vietnam,  but  that  is  because  Wash- 
ington doesn't  want  them  there,  for  ob- 
vious political  reasons. 

Early  speculation  today  that  the  admin- 
istration welcomes  this  Senate  Resolution 
m  order  to  give  the  President  more  leverage 
on  the  Asian  allies,  seems  doubtful.  There 
seems  to  be.  some  worry  in  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  Resolution  could  upset  what 
may  be  promising  negotiations  for  consider- 
ably more  fighting  men  from  one  or  two  of 
those  countries. 

The  other  new  approach  this  week  comes 
from  the  group  of  young,  liberal  Republicans 
called  the  Rlpon  Society;  this  is  a  broad, 
long-range  proposal  to  change  our  military 
and  political  strategy  right  around;  to  re- 
duce the  commitment  by  Installments;  they 
think  this  could  be  done  by  giving  up  the 
effort  to  build  a  unified  South  Vietnam  na- 
tion with  a  centralized  government;  by  ac- 
cepting the  country  as  the  decentralized, 
regionalized  mosaic  It  Is;  by  turning  back 
political  powers  to  localities,  district  by  dis- 
trict. Including  local  elections  and  local  nego- 
tiations with  the  Viet  Cong. 

It  Is  a  bold  blueprint,  almost  the  total 
opposite  to  the  one  we  are  now  trying  to 
follow  m  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  7,   1967] 

The  Washington    Circtttt 

(By  James  Doyle) 

Last  Tuesday  three  young  men  from  Tufts. 
Harvard  and  MIT  held  a  news  conference 
here  to  unveil  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
scholarly  proposals  yet  injected  Into  the 
Vietnam  debate. 

In  30,000  well-chosen  words  the  three  doc- 
toral candidates,  who  are  members  of  the 
egghead  Republican  Rlpon  Society,  drew  a 
picture  of  Vietnam  government  as  It  really 
is.  a  dispersal  of  power  across  the  country- 
side, residing  In  the  hands  of  village  chiefs 
and  Vietcong  cadre  leaders. 

Their  suggestion:  That  the  Americans 
force  the  Saigon  government  to  recognize 
this  by  dispersing  Its  military  power  and  Its 
aid  in  a  similar  manner,  driving  wedges 
where  possible  between  Hanoi  and  the  local 
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cadre  leaders.  They  called  for  piecemeal  ne- 
goUatloos  with  the  little  VC  over  lcx:al  mat- 
ters, hopefuUy  weaning  them  away  from 
their  Hanoi  alleglancea,  and  setting  the  stage 
for  Hanol-Salgon  negotiations  eventually. 

The  news  conference  waa  carried  in  the 
next  day's  New  York  Times  in  a  two-para- 
graph shlrttall  to  the  dramatic  story  of 
Everett  Dlrksen  and  WllUam  Pulbrlght  de- 
bating the  tired  Vietnam  argtunents  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  networks  Ignored  the  event  complete- 
ly. In  favor  of  more  blood-and-guts  film  from 
the  war  zones. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  News,  Oct.  4,  1967] 
Brickbats  for  L.  B.  J — Ripon  Socxftt  Oiters 
Plan  to  Spltt  Ranks  of  VnrrcoNc 
( By  Peter  Llsagor ) 
Washincton. — A  group  of  young  Repub- 
lican graduate  students  and  professional  men 
says  the  Johnson  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  based 
upon  the  "fiction"  of  a  centralized  democ- 
racy that  Ignores  the  fragmented  character  of 
South  Vietnamese  society. 

The  group  known  as  the  Rlpon  Society 
calls  for  a  program  of  recognizing  the  strong 
local  ethnic  and  religious  dlfTerences  In  Viet- 
nam and  of  dealing  directly  with  the  non- 
Communist  elements  on  a  province  and  dis- 
trict level. 

In  a  BUhtie  stage-by-stage  proposal,  which 
It  describes  as  a  "confederal  strategy,"  the 
society  also  would  sanction  a  relationship 
with  local  Viet  Cong  cadres,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Viet  Cong  hierarchy,  on  a  "Uve- 
and-let-llve"  basis  In  an  effort  to  spilt  the 
enemy  ranks. 

The  group  contends  that  the  VC  cadres 
play  a  vital  role  In  the  village  social  structui-e 
In  three-fourths  of  the  rural  population  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  a  way  must  be  found  to 
let  them  maintain  this  social  function  while 
neutralizing  them  as  a  terrorist  or  military 
threat. 

In  a  30,000-word  report  titled  "The  Reali- 
ties of  Vietnam."  and  subtitled,  "An  Alterna- 
tive for  Republicans,"  the  Rlpon  researchers 
flatly  dispute  the  administration's  conten- 
tion that  the  VC  are  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  Hanoi. 

Under  their  plan  of  co-existence  In  the 
contested  village,  the  "cadres  who  are  not 
Ideological  Communists  and  are  not  depend- 
ent on  the  North  for  supplies  would  per- 
ceive dlflerlng  Interests  from  those  trapped 
In  the  Communist  hierarchy," 

The  Rlpon  group  Joins  the  currently  in- 
tense congressional  debate  over  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  by  asserting  that  "puni- 
tive bombing  North  of  the  18.5  parallel 
simply  does  not  save  American  lives"  and 
risks  a  greater  loss  of  both  American  and 
civilian  Vietnamese  lives. 

U.S.  policy  today  Is  described  as  doomed  to 
failure  because  the  non-Communist  forces 
consists  of  many  "Jealotis  groups  that  cannot 
be  ruled  from  Saigon." 

Only  by  conceding  power  to  local  leaders 
instead  of  Saigon -appointed  administrators 
can  the  loyalty  of  these  diverse  factions  be 
assured,  the  study  says,  adding  that  these 
leaders  "hate  the  .  .  army  of  Saigon  Just  as 
much  as  they  hate  the  Communists." 

Lee  W.  Huebner.  president  of  the  Ripon 
Society,  and  the  two  co-authors  of  the  de- 
tailed report,  J.  Lee  Auspltz  and  Christopher 
W.  Beal.  affirmed  their  right  to  offer  an  al- 
ternative as  members  of  the  generation  of 
men  fighting  the  war. 

(Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Oct,  5,  1967] 
Vietnam  Alternative 
A  'responsible  Republican  Eilternatlve  to 
President  Johnson's  war  policies"  In  Vietnam 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Rlpon  Society,  an 
unofficial  OOP  study  and  research  group. 
Termed  a  "confederal  strategy,"  the  plan  is 
keyed  to  pollUcal  decentralization  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  It  warrants  the  closest  study 


and   reasoned  debate  by  concerned  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  society  argues  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  create  a  strong,  cen- 
tralized government  In  Saigon  files  In  the 
face  of  the  simple  fact  that  South  Vietnamese 
society  is  deeply  fragmented  on  ethnic  re- 
ligious, and  poUUcal  lines.  Centralization 
may  be  possible  but  only  at  great  cost  In 
lives  and  men. 

The  society  would  recognize  the  existing 
pattern  of  diverse  elements  by  extending  po- 
litical authority  to  accepted  local  leaders,  the 
all-important  figures  In  national  life,  instead 
of  maintaining  the  system  of  appointing  out- 
siders from  Saigon.  A  large  measure  of  au- 
tonomy, Including  authority  In  handling 
some  American  foreign  aid,  would  be  lodged 
In  the  local  leaders. 

The  proposed  system  would  be  put  to  work, 
first,  in  pacified  areas  but  as  It  took  root 
it  would  be  extended  Into  areas  of  disputed 
control  and  even  eventually  Into  areas  where 
the  Viet  Cong  now  rim  things  by  virtue  of 
their  control  over  local  leaders.  Inroads  on 
the  Viet  Cong  could  be  made  by  granting 
local  control  on  land  tenure  regulations,  for 
Instance. 

As  for  the  war  Itself,  the  society  would 
halt  pimltlve  bombing  in  North  Vietnam 
while  maintaining  interdictory  bombing  as 
necessary  In  the  south  to  cut  Infiltration  and 
troop  buildup.  As  the  new  system  of  poliUcal 
decentraUzation  took  hold,  the  society  be- 
lieves that  the  American  presence  could  be 
reduced  in  time  for  total  withdrawal. 

The  society  makes  a  good  case.  It  has  taken 
years  for  South  Vietnam  to  get  as  far  as  it 
has  in  building  a  viable  central  democratic 
government.  It  will  take  still  more  Ume  for 
the  new  government  to  get  on  its  feet  learn 
the  machinery  of  democracy,  and  make  It 
work.  Meanwhile,  as  things  now  stand  the 
fighting  appears  sure  to  continue  for  years 
The  society  beUeves  that  the  Republican 
Party  could  be  returned  to  power  In  1968  if 
It  adopted  the  proposed  alternative  to  the 
Johnson  policies.  The  society  argues  that  a 
Republican  President  in  1968  could  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  War  Just 
as  President  Eisenhower  is  credited  with  in- 
ducing a  settlement  of  the  Korean  War  when 
he  assumed  office. 

Politics  apart,  the  society's  proposal  offers 
a  divided  and  concerned  nation  a  significantly 
different  and  soundly  reasoned  alternative 
to  policies  which  got  us  into  Vietnam  and 
which,  so  far,  offer  little  hope  for  a  final  res- 
olution of  the  war  without  the  spending  of 
more  bllUons  of  dollars  and  the  loss  of  more 
American  lives. 

The  proposal  ought  to  be  brought  into  the 
current  debate  in  Congress  on  the  course  of 
the  war:  It  warrants  thorough  public  hear- 
ing by  the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
committees.  The  society's  proposal  is  like 
a  fresh  wind  blowing  through  a  smoke-filled 
room;  It  may  not  be  the  final  answer  but  it 
is  a  heartening  start  on  a  new  search  for 
that  answer. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

Oct.  4,  1967] 
Ripon  Society  Urges  Votnam  CoNrrDERATioN 
(By  Paul  Hope) 
Calling  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy 
a  "fiasco,"  the  liberal  Republican  Rlpon  So- 
ciety has  proposed  a  new  strategy  aimed  at 
producing  a  loose  confederation  of  groups  in 
South  Vietnam  Instead  of  a  centralized  eov- 
emment. 

The  society,  composed  largely  of  scholars 
and  headquartered  at  Harvard  University 
said  Its  "confederal  strategy"  could  become 
the  "long  sought  responsible  Republican  al- 
ternative to  President  Johnson's  war 
p>olicle8." 

The  Rlpon  Society,  perhaps  the  most  ar- 
ticulate voice  on  the  Republican  left,  made 
its  proposals  as  criticism  ot  the  administra- 


tions policies  continued  to  escalate  and  ^ 
Republican  leaders  began  to  find  themselv« 
in  wide  disagreement  on  what  should  be  dnn. 
in  Vietnam.  °°°* 

In  the  past  few  days,  several  Republicans 
In  the  Senate  have  called  for  de-escalation  of 
the  war  but  none  has  come  up  with  a  mn 
Crete  plan.  '^°°" 

The  Ripon  Society  believes  It  has  found  the 
plan  which  the  Republican  party  should  out 
forth  as  it  goes  Into  the  1968  presidenuai 
election. 

BOMBING    HALT   ASKED 

It  would  halt  the  bombing  in  the  North 
and  begin  a  program  of  negotiating  with  local 
leaders  to  pacify  the  countryside. 

Lee  W.  Huebner,  Ripon  president,  charac- 
t»rlzed  the  program  as  something  between  a 
"hawk"  and  a  "dove"  stand.  In  that  It  would 
not  be  a  withdrawal  but  would  de-escalate 
the  fighting. 

The  lengthy  Rlpon  document  said  that 
non-Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam  are 
fragmented  Into  many  Jealous  groups  that 
cannot  be  ruled  from  Saigon.  It  said  the 
Johnson  administration  attempt  to  set  up  a 
centralized  government  In  Saigon  "is  doomed 
to  failure  because  of  the  strong  local,  ethnic 
and  religious  differences." 

■The  loyalty  of  these  groups  could  be  as- 
sured by  conceding  political  powers  to  local 
leaders  instead  of  the  Salgon-appolnted  ad- 
ministrators who  now  hold  sway "  Rlpon 
said. 

The  society  proposed  three  phases  In  its 
"confederal"  program: 

LOCAL    AUTONOMY 

First,  guarantees  of  local  autonomy  would 
be  offered  to  non-Communist  groups  who 
report  infiltrators.  There  would  be  provincial 
and  district  elections,  direct  access  to  U.S. 
aid.  local  administration  of  land  reform, 
local  taxing  powers,  local  control  of  police 
and  militia  and  use  of  ethnic  languages  in 
primary  schools. 

Second,  the  same  framework  would  be  of- 
fered to  villages  where  Communist  Viet 
Cong  and  non-Commiuiist  leadership  co- 
exists. Rlpon  .say.s  that  studies  show  that 
many  Communist  village  officials  "are  more 
concerned  with  their  village  role  than  with 
the  ultimate  Communist  aim  of  winning  the 
entire  country-." 

"A  confederal  strategy  would  promote  fac- 
tionalism in  the  Viet  Cong  and  unity  among 
non-Communists:  the  present  policy  does 
the  reverse,"  Rlpon  sa:d 

The  third  phase  would  extend  confederal 
bargaining  to  hard-core  Viet  Cong  areas. 
This  would  offer  Viet  Cong  leaders  contfol 
of  their  enclaves  a-  part  of  a  national  settle- 
ment. 

TALKS    HELD    UNLIKELY 

Huebner  said  that  because  of  the  U.S. 
election,  he  sees  no  chance  of  North  Viet- 
namese officials  coming  to  the  negotiating 
table  during  the  next  year  whether  the 
bombing  of  North  Vieinum  is  stopped  or 
Intensified. 

The  society  accused  Johnson  of  "secrecy 
and  silence"  on  Vietnam  and  of  relying  on 
a  "contrived  atmosphere  of  crisis"  and  of 
blitzing  Congress  with  questions,  "the  an- 
swers to  which  are  predetermined  by  care- 
fully controlled  briefing." 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
Oct,  4,  19671 
Report    0»tebs    Alternative    in   Vietnam- 
Republican    Group    Urges    Autonomy   or 
Villages,  Districts 

(By  George  R  Packard,  3d) 
Washington,— The  Ripon  Society,  a  liberal 
Republican  group  based  in  Boston,' published 
yesterday  a  proposal  on  Vietnam  which  it 
called  "the  long  sought  responsible  Repub- 
lican alternative  to  President  Johnson's  war 
policies." 
In  a  30,000-word  research  paper  compiled 
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by  two  graduate  students,  It  called  for  a 
"confederal  strategy"  by  which  local  villages 
and  districts  would  be  dealt  with  individually 
by  the  Saigon  government  and  U.S.  officials. 
Calling  the  present  government  in  Saigon  a 
"fiction  of  centralized  democracy  that  Is 
doomed  to  failure,"  it  said  that  dissident 
\^etnamese  religious,  ethnic  and  local  groups 
could  be  won  over  by  "conceding  p>olitlcal 
powers  to  local  leaders." 

TWO  authors 

The  Rlpon  Society,  a  research  group  which 
Is  not  party-sponsored,  describes  Itself  as 
composed  of  young  moderate  or  progressive 
Republicans.  It  was  formed  after  the  1962 
election  and  named  after  Ripon,  Wis.,  which 
claims  to  be  the  party's  birthplace. 

Neither  of  the  two  authors  of  the  Rlpon 
report  has  been  to  Vietnam. 

One  of  them,  Christopher  W.  Beal,  26,  is  a 
Ph.  D.  candidate  at  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  in  Medford,  Mass.  The 
other,  J.  Lee  Auspltz.  26.  Is  a  Ph,  D,  candidate 
in  history  at  Harvard, 

TAUGHT   in   FRANCE 

Auspltz  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman 
Auspltz  of  6752  N,  13th  st,,  Philadelphia,  and 
a  1959  honor  graduate  of  Central  High  School. 
In  his  summers  while  In  Harvard  he  taught 
at  a  camp  for  underprivileged  children  In 
southern  Prance  and  worked  for  the  Jeru- 
salem Post  In  Israel.  He  studied  at  Oxford 
University,  then  worked  on  a  newspaper  In 
Liberia  and  was  press  adviser  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Nigeria. 

Au.<:pitz  and  his  wife,  the  former  Katherlne 
Holahan,  of  Livingston.  N,J.,  also  studied 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  Austria.  They 
have  a  three-month-old  child,  Rachel  Berthe. 

GUARANTEES    OF    AUTONOMY 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  Rlpon  report's 
"confederal  strateg^y"  for  Vietnam,  guaran- 
tees of  local  autonomy  would  be  offered  to 
local  non-Communist  leadership  group  in 
South  Vietnam  who  maintain  Internal  order 
and  report  infiltrators. 

Such  groups  would  hold  their  own  elec- 
tions, have  direct  access  to  U.S.  aid  (now 
channeled  through  Saigon),  use  their  own 
ethnic  languages  in  primary  schools,  and 
carry  out  their  own  land  reform,  tax  and 
police  functions. 

Provincial  and  district  officials  now  are 
appointed  by  the  central  regime  In  Saigon. 

In  the  second  phase,  which  might  begin 
after  a  year,  the  same  offer  would  be  made  to 
villages  where  Viet  Cong  and  non-Commu- 
nist leaderships  coexist.  Such  an  offer,  the 
report  says,  would  "divide  the  loyalty  of 
many  Viet  Cong  cadres  from  the  Commu- 
nist hierarchy." 

OFFER    TO    VIETCONO 

In  a  third  phase,  the  reoprt  continues, 
"confederal  bargaining  would  be  extended  to 
hardcore  Viet  Cong  areas,"  It  would  offer 
Viet  Cong  leaders  control  of  their  enclaves 
In  the  countryside  in  return  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  terrorism  and  an  end  to  their  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Saigon  government. 

Under  this  strategy,  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  could  be  stopped  and  some  Ameri- 
can troops  withdrawn,  according  to  the 
authors. 

The  plan  rejects  either  escalation  or  with- 
drawal. The  report  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Ripon  Forum,  the  so- 
ciety's monthly  publication  that  reaches 
about  1,400  subscribers  in  Boston,  Los  Ange- 
les, New  York,   New   Haven   and    elsewhere. 


(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Oct.  5,  1967] 
Republicans  Suggest  Viet  Policy 
Washington. — The  Ripon  Society,  an  un- 
official Republican  research  group,  has  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  adopt  a   de- 
centralized   political    approach    In    Vietnam 


keyed  to  conceding  political  powers  to  local 
leaders. 

It  described  its  proposal  as  a  "confederal 
strategy"  in  contrast  to  attempts  to  set  up  a 
centralized  government  in  Saigon. 

"It  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  Rlpon  Society 
that  the  present  structure  of  policy  is  built 
on  an  expensive  fiction  about  what  South 
Vietnam  Is  and  what  it  can  Ijecome,"  said  a 
study  released  by  the  society. 

"Against  the  concept  of  a  centralized  de- 
mocracy, '  it  said,  "Is  the  reality  that  non- 
Commumst  forces  In  South  Vietnam  are 
fragmented  into  many  Jealous  groups,  with 
strong  local,  ethnic  and  religious  differences, 
that  cannot  be  ruled  from  Saigon. 

"Inherent  In  the  present  policies  in  Viet- 
nam," the  society  said,  "are  the  dangers  of: 
wasting  American  men  and  resources;  turn- 
ing South  Vietnam  into  a  nation  of  thieves 
and  beggars;  drifting  toward  war  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  advancing  its  proposals,  the  society  ex- 
pressed hope  they  could  become  "the  long- 
sought  responsible  Republican  alternative  to 
President  Johnsons  war  policies." 

STEPS   to    autonomy 

Local  leaders  would  receive  guarantees  of 
autonomy  In  the  following  ways: 

Control  over  local  police  and  mllltla. 

Election  of  provincial  and  district  officials 
who  now  are  centrally  appointed. 

Government  officials  of  local  origin. 

Local  rule  In  formulation  of  land  tenure 
regulations  and  reform. 

Redrawing  of  provincial  boundaries  "to 
correspond  to  the  realities  of  political  con- 
trol." 

Cultural  guarantees  to  ethnic  minorities. 

The  right  to  collect  local  taxes,  supple- 
mented where  necessary  by  direct  access  to 
United  States  aid. 

[From  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise,  Oct. 
4,  1967] 

GOP  Group  Seeks  Talks  With  Vietcono 

Washington, — A  group  of  young  Republl- 
c-ins  proposed  yesterday  that  the  United 
States  negotiate  Immediately  with  the  Viet 
Cong  as  a  step  toward  peace  talks  with  Hanoi 
after  the  1968  US.  elections. 

In  a  30.000-word  policy  statement,  the 
Rip>on  Society  also  accused  President  John- 
son of  sponsoring  a  "misconceived"  Vietnam 
policy  through  a  "contrived  atmosphere  of 
crises." 

Composed  of  young  Republicans  from  the 
business,  professional  and  academic  com- 
munities, the  society  charged  there  was  In- 
sufficient civilian  control  over  the  Defense 
Department  and  that  Johnson  uses  "secrecy 
and  silence"  to  stifie  congressional  dissent  on 
the  war. 

The  study  said  there  was  little  hope  for 
meaningful  peace  negotiations  until  after 
next  year's  elections  and  called  instead  for 
"piecemeal"  negotiations  with  the  V^let  Cong. 

The  Ripwn  plan  called  for  peace  in  three 
stages. 

The  first  stage  would  guarantee  local  au- 
tonomy to  non-Communist  areas  of  South 
Vietnam,  Including  free  elections  and  direct 
U.S.  aid  which  is  now  channeled  through  Sai- 
gon, local  taxing  jxiwers  and  local  control  of 
the  police  and  mllltla. 

The  second  stage  would  make  the  same 
guarantees  to  areas  where  the  Viet  Cong  and 
non-Communist  governments  coexist.  In  ex- 
change for  the  guarantees,  the  local  Viet 
Cong  leaders  would  have  to  agree  to  end 
their  antigovernment  activltieE. 

The  third  stage  would  deal  with  areas 
under  Viet  Cong  control.  It  would  offer  the 
guerrillas  control  of  their  enclaves  in  the 
countryside  as  part  of  a  national  settlement. 

Rlpon  President  Lee  Huebner,  a  Harvard 
University  graduate  student,  said  the  strategy 
would  split  the  Communists,  splitting  the 
Viet  Cong  from  the  Hanoi  government. 

Huebner  said   the   proposal   has   received 


favorable  reaction  from  retired  Gen.  James 
Gavin,  a  strong  critic  of  the  administrations 
Vietnam  policy,  and  Sens.  Thrusion  Morton, 
R-Ky„  and  Mark  Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  leading 
GOP  "doves.  " 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  4,  1967) 
GOP    Offers    Vietnam   Peace   Plan 

Washington — The  Ripon  Society  pro- 
posed on  Tuesday  a  Republican  policy  for 
Vietnam  keyed  to  dispersal  of  power  from 
Saigon  to  the  provinces  and  local  "piece- 
meal" negotiations  with   the  Viet  Cong. 

Tlie  liberal  Republican  research  organiza- 
tion offered  the  "confederal"  strategy  in  a 
30,000-wQrd  paper  as  Its  answer  to  the  long- 
sought  "responsible  alternative"  for  the 
G,0,P,  on  Vietnam, 

Key  to  the  proposed  counter-strategy  Is 
the  contention  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's "attempts  to  set  up  a  centralized 
government  in  Saigon  .  .  .  are  doomed  to 
failure  because  of  the  strong  local,  ethnic 
and  religious  differences"  among  the  non- 
communlst  South    Vietnamese. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  effort,  which  the 
study  said  could  begin  Immediately,  pro- 
vincial and  district  elections  would  be  held 
In  non-Vlet  Cong  areas  and  the  elected 
leaders  given  control  of  taxes,  police  and 
mllltla.  land  reform,  schools  and  U.S.  aid 
programs. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  same  autonomy 
would  be  offered  to  areas  "where  the  Viet 
Cong  and  non-Ck>mmunlst  leadership  co- 
exists" In   an  informal  truce. 

"Piecemeal  negotiations."  the  report  con- 
tended, could  wean  local  Viet  Cong  cadres 
away  from  their  terrorist  tactics  and  antl- 
govemment  activities  In  return  for  a  recog- 
nition of  their  legal  function  as  village 
organizers. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  4.  1967] 

Washington.  October  3. — A  group  of  young 
Republicans  proposed  today  that  the  United 
States  negotiate  immediately  with  the  Viet- 
cong  as  a  step  toward  peace  "talks  with  Hanoi 
after  the  1D68  elections. 

The  Republicans  said  there  was  little  hope 
for  meaningful  peace  negotiations  until  af- 
ter next  year's  elections.  It  called  Instead 
for  "peacemeal"  negotiations  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  "to  provide  a  basis  for  ultimate  na- 
tional negotiations." 

In  a  30.000-word  policy  statement,  the 
Ripon  Society  also  accused  President  John- 
son of  sponsoring  a  "misconceived"  Viet- 
nam policy  through  a  "contrived  atmos- 
phere of  crises," 

Composed  of  young  Republicans  from  the 
business,  professional  and  academic  com- 
munities, the  society  charged  there  was  in- 
sufficient civilian  control  over  the  Defense 
Department  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  used 
"secrecy  and  silence"  to  stifle  Congressional 
dissent  on  the  war, 

[Prom  the  Harvard   Crimson.  Oct.  4,   1967] 
Saigon  Advised  by  Ripon  Society  To  Relax 

Reins 
(By  John  A.  Herfort) 

Non-Conununlst  groups  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  given  considerable  autonomy  by 
the  central  government  in  Saigon  as  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  limiting  future  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Ripon  Society 
projXKed  yesterday. 

In  a  Washington  press  oonferenoe,  the 
Cambridge- based  group  of  young,  moderate 
Republicans  alleged  that  "instead  of  seek- 
ing to  foster  a  political  system  built  upon 
grass  roots  support,  American  policy  has  been 
occupied  with  a  dream  of  centralized  democ- 
racy radiating  out  from  Saigon. 

"The  Saigon  regime  Is  unable  to  attract 
much  popular  support  In  the  provinces  as 
long  as  it  monopolizes  government  activities, 
Rlpon  said. 
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The  group  said  local  authorities  should 
have  control  over  pK)l!ce,  local  mlUtla,  and 
tax  collection.  In  addition,  there  should  be 
election  of  provincial  and  local  ofBclals  now 
appointed  by  Saigon. 

According  to  Rlpon.  this  would  be  a  "con- 
federal jxtUcy" — one  that  would  set  up  a 
loose  antl-Communlst  coalition  of  many 
Southern  groups  by  delegating  some  of  the 
central  government's  duties  to  local  groups 
to  make  It  worthwhile  for  them  to  oppose  a 
Vletcong  takeover. 

The  Rlpon  proposals  are  a  sharp  departure 
from  most  criticisms  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's pwllcy. 

They  did  not,  for  example,  focus  on  the 
Administration's  failure  to  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  and  Its  Inability  to  get  peace 
negotiations  with  Hanoi.  Instead,  the  thrust 
of  Rlpon's  argument  was  that  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  predicate  Its  policies  on  the 
political  and  social  realities  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  their  proposals — already  Implemented 
successfully  In  one  province,  could  be  re- 
peated throughout  the  country,  Rlpon  said, 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
spend  less  time  en  comparatively  Ineffec- 
tive search-and-destroy  operations.  Then 
they  could  concentrate  on  protecting  newly 
secured  areas  from  main-force  Communist 
Invasions. 

Their  proposals  appear  to  come  down  on 
the  "dove"  side  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Administration.  For  they  ask  "that  steps 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  drain  on  American 
reeources.  ' 

The  report  also  proposed  : 

That  the  bombing  of  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  and 
other  cities  of  the  North  be  ended. 

That  remaining  U  S  air  raids  should  aim  to 
cut  Infiltration  and  North  Vietnamese  troop 
buildups,  and  be  held  close  to  the  17th 
parallel. 

That  hard-core  Viet  Cong  areas  might 
ultimately  be  brought  into  a  confederated 
framework  by  offering  them  the  same  kind 
of  autonomy  other  areas  would  receive. 

That  the  problem  of  land  reform  be  left 
to  local  government. 

In  any  case,  the  Rlpon  report,  for  all  Its 
novelty.  Is  sure  to  be  replaced  with  consider- 
able bitterness  by  the  military  Junta  In 
charge   of   the  Saigon   government. 

[Prom  the  Yale  Dally  News,  Oct.  23.   1967) 

RiPON   OrTERS   VrETNAM   PLAN 

The  Rlpon  Society's  Vietnam  "peace"  pro- 
posal was  lauded  last  night  by  political  sci- 
ence professor  H.  Bradford  Westerfleld  as  a 
sound  addition  to  a  Republican  presidential 
campaign. 

The  30-page  Rlpon  document  offering  an 
alternative  to  the  present  Vietnam  policy 
was  evaluated  at  a  Rlpon  Society  meeting 
featuring  Westerfleld,  history  prof.  Harry  S. 
Benda,  ajid  J.  Lee  Auspltz,  one  of  the  study's 
authors, 

Westerfleld.  a  'hawk"  on  the  Vietnam  con- 
troversy, said:  "The  study  could  be  useful  to 
a  Republican  presidential  hopeful  who  wants 
to  look  a  little  bit  more  dove  than  Johnson, 
but  not  too  much. 

TWO    REAl-rriES 

Auspltz,  also  an  editor  of  the  Rlpon  Forum. 
gave  an  outUne  of  the  Rlp>on  plan  to  open  the 
discussion.  He  said  that  two  realities  must 
be  confronted  in  Vietnam  before  a  workable 
solution  could  be  reached 

The  first,  according  to  Auspltz.  Is  the  frag- 
mentation of  domestic  political  groups.  The 
second  Is  the  role  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  "the 
closest  thing  to  a  central  administration  that 
South  Vietnam  has  ever  had." 

Professor  Benda,  a  war  "dove",  said  that 
these  two  points  are  the  most  revolutionary 
and  the  most  laudable  parts  of  the  report. 

The  Rlpon  plan,  according  to  Auspltz. 
would  be  based  on  "confederal"  strategy 
progressing  in  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  local 


autonomy  would  be  given  to  non-Communist 
areas. 

In  the  final  stage,  the  Viet  Cong  would 
be  reached.  Auspltz  said:  "There  would  be 
piecemeal  negotiations,  offering  Viet  Cong 
leaders  local  autonomy  lu  return  for  neu- 
tralization." 

Benda  noted  that  the  United  States  would 
have  to  stay  In  Vietnam  to  negotiate  the 
many  local  governments  and  hold  them  In 
the  "confederal"  system.  He  said,  "It  is  a 
dangerous  pro^-osltlon  to  think  that  the  U.S. 
Is  the  best,  the  kindest,  the  ablest,  and  the 
wisest  arbiter  to  put  together  the  frame- 
work." 

Westerfleld  said  success  would  be  possible 
only  after  a  substantial  number  of  years. 
He  said:  "What  reason  have  we  to  suppose 
that  the  Viet  Cong  will  accept  the  plan  unless 
we  put  them  under  more  pressure  in  the 
places  where  they  are  entrenched." 

Westerfleld  said  his  enthusiasm  over  the 
Rlpon  proposal  was  based  on  Its  Inherent 
aim  of  de-escalatlon.  He  said  while  the  plan 
might  not  immediately  reduce  troops,  it 
would  eventually  have  to.  if  successful. 

Commenting  on  the  prospective  Republi- 
can candidates  who  could  use  the  Ripon 
proposal,  he  mentioned  Rockefeller  and 
Percy,  but  ruled  out  Romney. 

"Romney's  the  only  one  who  praised  It," 
Auspltz  said. 

"He's  been  brainwashed  again,"  Benda  said. 


KEEP  SBA  INDEPENDENT  OF 
COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  it  appears  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  reorganize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  to 
transfer  some  of  its  more  important 
functions  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Very  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
view  this  latest  effort  to  strip  the  Small 
Business  Administration  of  Its  effective- 
ness with  concern.  The  problem  we  face 
now  is  not  new,  for,  from  Its  very  in- 
ception there  have  been  those  who  have 
said  that  the  SBA  should  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  However,  the  Congress,  for 
very  good  reasons,  wrote  into  the  original 
Small  Business  Act  in  1953  assurances 
of  this  agency's  continued  independence. 

Section  4A  of  that  Act  states  that 
the  SBA  "shall  not  be  acaiiated  with  or 
be  within  any  other  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government."  This 
provision  was  written  into  the  law  be- 
cause it  had  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  small-business  segment  of  our 
economy  needed  Its  own  agency  geared 
to  provide  one-stop  service  without  be- 
coming another  fragment  in  the  diffuse 
organization  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

We  now  find  that  section  406  of  title 
rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
reported  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  contains  provisions  to 
transfer  vital  procurement  and  manage- 
ment assistance  functions  from  the  SBA 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Section  406  vests  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  virtually  all  procurement  and 
management  assistance  functions  and 
more  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  vests  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  more  powers 
and  provides  him  with  more  authority 
than  the  SBA's  procurement  and  man- 
agement assistance  program  ever  Jiad. 
If  section  406  were  to  be  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Small 
Business  Administrations  rightful  func- 
tions would  be  scrambled  into  a  confus- 
ing process  which  would  sharply  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  the  effort.  Both  the 
SBA  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  clearly  work  at  cross-purposes, 
often  in  overlapping  activities,  and  in 
different  directions.  Why  it  is  necessary 
to  vest  authority  in  a  second  agency  to 
do  what  the  SBA  can  and  is  success- 
fully doing,  is  difficult  to  understand.  By 
enactment  of  section  406.  nothing  would 
be  added  to  enable  the  Government  to 
carry  out  the  congressional  intent.  By 
its  enactment,  we  would  achieve  a  full 
measure  of  confusion,  wasted  motion, 
and  wasted  Government  funds. 

Should  section  406  remain  In  the  bill, 
the  Small  Business  Administration! 
which  for  14  years  has  carried  on  with 
distinction  Its  mission  of  assisting  the 
interests  of  small  business,  ■\\ould  be 
burdened  with  an  unnecessary  partner. 
I  hasten  to  say  this  Is  not  intended  to 
reflect  on  the  nature,  the  character  or 
the  efficiency  of  any  other  agency  or 
program.  This  is  entirely  another  ques- 
tion and  not  relevant  to  the  issue  here. 
Certainly,  the  SBA  has  had  its  prob- 
lems of  survival  over  the  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. Through  most  of  its  life,  never- 
theless, this  agency  has  performed  its 
mission  well. 

SBA  has  distilled  the  experience  gained 
through  many  years  of  effective  activ- 
ity. I  am  not  opposed  to  this  combined 
effort  because  I  do  not  wish  the  SBA  to 
cooperate  with  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, On  the  contrary,  the  SBA  has 
repeatedly  worked  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  be  certain  that 
whatever  the  program,  no  possible  assist- 
ance should  be  omitted  for  the  small  en- 
terprises of  the  Nation,  This  effort 
should  continue. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
plan  envisioned  in  the  new  bill  would 
serve  only  to  attach  relatively  inexperi- 
enced persormel  to  decisionmaking  posi- 
tions affecting  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nessmen. By  so  doing,  I  am  convinced 
the  total  effort  of  the  SBA  will  seriously 
suffer. 

In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  a  vig- 
orous Small  Business  Administration 
focused  upon  the  Important  role  it  has 
been  assigned,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  carefully  study  what  is  being 
proposed  here  prior  to  the  formal  debate 
on  the  OEO  bill  and  be  appraised  of  the 
dangers  which  are  Involved  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  legislation. 
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AIR   QUALITY  CONTROL 

Mr,  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoes 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
report  on  the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  states: 

The  bill  Is  Intended  primarily  to  pave  the 
way  for  control  of  air  pollution  problems  on 
a  regional  basis  in  accordance  with  air 
quality  standards  and  enforcement  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  States. 

I  agree  with  this  statement.  I  strongly 
believe  that  it  is  a  State's  right  to  deter- 
mine and  achieve  that  air  quality  which 
is  deemed  best  for  the  health  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  which  its  industr>-,  its  business 
community  and  its  citizens  can  afford. 

For  many  years,  long  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognized  the  prob- 
lem, the  State  of  California  has  been 
faced  with  the  urgent  task  to  remedy  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  air  pollution  situa- 
tion. This  problem  was  brought  about  by 
an  unusual  combination  of  topography 
and  climatic  conditions,  and  great  popu- 
lation density  in  its  urban  areas.  Over 
100  State  laws  promulgated  to  date  have 
resulted  in  an  effect  program  of  air  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  which  to- 
day serves  as  a  model  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. This  program  is  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  State  of  California  by 
responding  to  its  unique  and  specific  air 
pollution  problems;  its  standards  take 
into  account  the  technological  and 
financial  capability  of  its  citizens  to  meet 
them.  And  this  is  the  .secret  of  its  success. 

Abatement  of  automobile  exhaust  pol- 
lution is  not  necessarily  dependent  on 
factory  installed  equipment,  although 
the  Detroit  manufacturers  would  have  us 
believe  so.  It  was  California  which  orig- 
inally motivated  the  development  of 
add-on  "afterburner"  type  controls.  Im- 
provements to  this  approach  continue  to 
be  made,  and  cost-effectiveness  may  well 
prove  equal  to  the  factory  equipment  In 
the  near  future.  Thus,  no  State  or  region 
should  have  to  be  tied  forever  to  the 
technology  of  Detroit.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  the  primary  manufacturers  want 
to  retain  control  over  their  product.  But 
this  scheme  may  not  be  the  best  for 
achieving  cleaner  air. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  impose  stricter 
standards  than  "minimal"  nationwide 
ones  must  not  be  preempted.  The  Senate, 
in  its  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  has  recog- 
nized this  by  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  waive 
Federal  preemption  for  States  with 
stricter  air  pollution  abatement  stand- 
ards on  their  books  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  exemp- 
tion applies  only  to  California,  As 
written,  there  Is  no  possibility  that  other 
States  could  qualify  to  result  in  50  dif- 
ferent standards  as  the  automobile  In- 
dustiT  Implies,  But  this  clause  is  vitally 
important  to  the  State  in  the  Union  with 
the  largest  population. 

This  clause  was  deleted  in  the  House 
committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  automo- 
tive industry,  but  in  clear  violation  of  the 
concept  of  State  rights,  and  in  open  dis- 
regard of  the  health  and  welfare  of 
20  million  people. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  of  the  House 


to  familiarize  themselves  with  this  issue 
which  is  to  come  before  the  House  next 
week,  and  to  insist  on  reinstating  the 
waiver  clause  in  section  208 (b)  of  the 
proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 


CENSUS  BUREAU  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr,  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  when  the  House  finally  is  be- 
ginning to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  out  across  America,  and  voting 
for  some  economies  in  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  I  find  the  bu- 
reaucrats still  have  not  received  the  mes- 
sage. 

In  a  release  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  dated  October  20,  1967, 
there  is  another  example  of  intervention 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  all  Americans,  wasting  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  on  the  subject  of  "Mar- 
riage Stability. " 

Apparently  the  Census  Bureau  has 
nothing  better  to  do  with  their  time  and 
countless  employees  than  to  research  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  then  offer  "ad- 
vice for  young  unmarried."  The  Members 
of  this  Congress  know  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  was  created  to  count  people,  and 
it  was  never  intended  to  make  studies  of 
the  age,  educational  background,  and 
migratory  habits  for  the  purpose  of  relat- 
ing it  to  marriage  stability. 

The  big  brother  image  of  this  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  taking  a  turn  in  the 
direction  of  what  appears  to  be  a  gigan- 
tic, federally  subsidized  "advice  to  the 
lovelorn"  project. 

While  we  are  looking  for  areas  to  re- 
duce Government  spending,  regulation, 
and  control,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of 
many  places  to  blow  the  whistle  and  not 
only  eliminate  prying  into  private  lives, 
but  paying  people  with  taxpayers'  funds 
for  projects  never  intended  or  needed. 


ARMS  SALES  TO  L^NDERDEVELOPED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  days  there 
have  been  many  statements  and  articles 
critical  of  the  possible  sale  of  American 
F-5  aircraft  to  certain  Latin  American 
countries.  Most  of  these  remarks  appear 
to  be  conditioned  reflexes  more  than 
reasoned  judgments.  The  question  of 
arms  sales  to  underdeveloped  nations  is 
a  ver>'  difficult  one  which  usually  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  unattractive  alter- 
natives. Which  alternative  is  the  lesser 


evil  will  depend  not  on  doctrinal  attitude 
but  upon  a  closer  view  of  the  particular 
question  at  hand. 

A  careful  and  objective  analysis  of  the 
problem  was  presented  recently  by  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Carl  Rowan.  His 
comments  should  be  read  by  all  of  us  who 
serve  in  this  body.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  Mr.  Ro'A'an's  column  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Critics  Hit  Steaw  Men  on  Latin  Asms 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

"Beggars  can't  be  choosey." 

That  is  the  substance  of  what  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  and  like-thinking  Americans 
keep  urging  the  State  Department  to  say 
to  Peru  and  other  Latin  American  countries. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  insulting  nonsense, 
growing  out  of  ill-considered  notions  of  liber- 
alism, that  Is  going  to  plunge  the  United 
States  into  deeper  and  deeper  trouble  In 
Latin  America. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  weeks 
of  haggling  over  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  ought  to  sell  Northrop  F-5A  flghter 
planes  to  Peru,  Brazil  and  other  Latin  coun- 
tries. 

Morse  and  some  of  his  colleagues  constant- 
ly fulminate  about  an  "arms  race"  In  Latin 
America.  They  imply  that  the  selfish  oli- 
garchies In  tliese  countries  are  taking  milk 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  by  squandering 
the  continent's  resources  on  military  toys  for 
over-powerful  armies  and  air  forces. 

Critical  as  I  am,  on  some  counts,  of  the 
Latin  American  oligarchy  and  the  military 
rulers,  the  truth  Is  that  Morse  and  his  col- 
leagues are  mostly  shadow-boxing  at  straw 
men. 

Sol  M.  Llnowltz.  himself  a  distinguished 
liberal  and  U£.  envoy  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  said  this  to  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  last  Thursday; 

"Latin  America  spends  less  on  arms  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Approximately 
90  percent  of  Its  military  expenditures  is  for 
upkeep  of  military  and  defense  establish- 
ments and  only  10  percent  is  for  acquisition 
of  new  military  equipment.  In  fact.  In  the 
past  20  years  defense  budgets  as  a  proportion 
of  total  expenditures  have  dropped  50  per- 
cent." 

The  second  error  the  Morse  crowd  makes 
Is  that  It  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  Is  absurd  to  think  any  Latin 
country  Is  going  to  be  without  a  military 
machine — surely  not  after  the  Cuban  experi- 
ence. And  civilian  leaders  are  going  to  have 
to  keep  the  military  leaders  reasonably  paci- 
fied In  order  to  maintain  civilian  control  and 
move  steadily  away  from  the  pathetic  old 
days  of  military  coups  and  countercoups. 
And  no  mUltary  leader  Is  going  to  stay  paci- 
fied If  his  forces  are  limited  to  horses  and 
buggies  while  the  rest  of  the  world  flies 
supersonic  Jets. 

ThU£.  it  Is  the  most  reasonable  thing  In 
the  world  for  Peruvian  leaders  to  try  to  buy 
the  F-5,  a  more-or-less  supersonic  fighter,  to 
replace  their  obsolete,  dangerous  aircraft. 

But  Morse  and  other  congressmen  have 
urged  the  Unlt«d  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
denial  of  such  aircraft  to  countries  like  Peru 
and  Brazil. 

The  argiunent,  noble  on  its  face.  Is  that 
f>eople  are  hungry  In  all  these  countries,  so 
It  Is  sinful  to  waste  meager  resources  on 
planes  and  other  arms. 

The  trouble  Is  that  it  Is  the  United  States 
that  Is  the  big  waster  of  resources  on  tools 
o<f  death  and  destruction.  And  the  United 
States  has  more  impoverished  people  than 
any  country  In  the  hemisphere  with  the 
probable  exceptions  of  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

So  it  was  a  case  of  Big  Daddy  Uncle  Sam 
saying  to  the  little  Latinos:  "Don't  do  as  I 
do,  do  as  I  say  " 

Any  Latino  audacious  enough  to  mention 
this  sdoud  waa  to  be  quickly  told:  "The  dlT- 
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ference,  you  see,  Is  that  we  are  wasting  our 
own  money.  We  aren't  asking  for  foreign  aid 
from  anyone." 

And  that  Is  Just  an  arrogant,  not-terrlbly- 
dlplomatlc  way  of  saying,  "beggars  rant  be 
choosey." 

The  State  Department  Is  to  be  commended 
for  facing  a  troubleeome  reality  and  author- 
izing belatedly  the  F-5  sales  despite  certain 
knowledge  that  It  would  produce  another 
scream  from  Morse. 

Characteristically,  the  Oregon  Democrat 
noted  that  had  State  not  done  so  the  Peru- 
vians might  have  bought  costlier,  faster 
Mirage  V  aircraft  from  FYance. 

"What  we  should  have  said,"  Morse  ar- 
gued, "is  'go  and  buy  them  from  FYance  and 
get  your  aid  from  Prance,  too.'  " 

MThen  we  have  a  supfKJsedly  liberal,  en- 
lightened senator  who  thinks  the  State  De- 
partment ought  to  be  constantly  reminding 
people  that  they  are  taking  handouts  from 
Uncle  Sajn,  and  warning  them  that  this  ob- 
ligates them  to  tailor  their  policies  to  our 
bidding,  there  can  be  little  wonder  that  we 
are  occasionally  held  In  contempt  by  people 
who  really  wish  to  be  our  friends. 
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FAITH    IN  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF 
LIFE  REAFFIRMED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
youth  of  America  face  a  cruel  and  ruth- 
less enemy,  while  the  shells  of  Commu- 
nist guns  from  North  Vietnam  shower 
their  death  and  destruction  on  these 
young  men  defending  a  nation  from  in- 
vasion, here  in  America  a  minority  of  in- 
dividuals loudly  proclaim  their  disloyalty 
to  these  men.  Parading  in  the  streets  of 
this  Nation's  Capital,  they  defy  their 
Government's  decision  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  and  in  so 
doing  give  the  Communist  enemy  of  this 
country  the  will  to  continue  to  fight, 
hoping  for  victory  over  our  own  fighting 
men.  Each  protest,  each  demonstration, 
each  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
enemy,  adds  another  list  of  dead  and 
wounded  Americans  to  the  toll  of  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unpatriotic  out- 
burst, I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
with  a  man  who  reaffirmed  my  faith  in 
the  American  way  of  life  and  this  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  This  man  knows 
what  it  means  to  answer  the  call  to  duty 
of  his  country,  for  he  became  a  symbol 
of  the  wiUingness  of  the  men  of  this 
Nation  to  stand  up  for  that  which  is 
right. 

This  man  is  James  Gordon  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Moimtain  country  of  Virginia.  He 
remembers  the  horrors  of  World  War  I 
in  the  Argonne  Forest  of  France  because 
he  was  there.  He  was  there  because  his 
country  had  a  draft  lottery,  because  a 
blindfolded  Government  official  pulled  a 
number  from  an  oversized  flshbowl  and 
because  that  number  was  his. 

Just  a  little  over  50  years  ago  on  July 
20.  1917.  the  Secretary  of  War  walked 
Into  room  226  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and,  at  9:49  a.m.  reached  into  the 
14-inch  opening  of  the  flshbowl  con- 
'  ^ining  10.500  small  capsules,  each  of 
which  contained  a  registration  number. 

He  broke  open  the  capsule  and  the 
number— written  in  red  ink— was  an- 


nounced as  "258."  For  James  Gordon 
and  others  holding  "258"  in  draft  pre- 
cincts throughout  the  country,  this  sig- 
naled their  call  to  active  duty. 

For  James  Gordon,  the  draft  cere- 
mony in  the  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
even  Washington  itself,  were  a  long  way 
from  his  Madison  County.  Va.,  farm.  So 
were  the  trenches  of  France.  But  within 
11  days  the  Madison  County  Selective 
Service  Board  sent  him  a  draft  notice. 
He  reported  6  days  later  and  a  month 
after  that,  on  September  5,  1917,  he  was 
inducted  at  Madison  County  Courthouse. 

Tills  Saturday,  October  28,  James  Gor- 
don will  be  77  years  old.  He  has  no  re- 
grets about  serving  his  country — in  fact, 
just  the  opposite,  for  he  views  his  induc- 
tion into  the  Army  as  voluntary  even 
though  he  was  drafted.  He  remembers 
that  as  a  farmer  he  could  have  claimed 
an  exemption  and  been  excused  from 
active  duty. 

While  visiting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gor- 
don at  their  ranch  home  several  weeks 
ago  I  remember  his  saying : 

I  could  have  got  out  of  It,  but  It  was  a 
good  thing  to  fight  for  your  country.  We  had 
a  nice,  free  country  here.  It's  a  little  dif- 
ferent now.  but  If  I  was  a  young  man,  I'd  do 
the  same  thing  again. 

After  50  years,  this  man  who  is  typical 
of  the  Americans  who  have  made  this 
Nation  strong  and  free,  still  feels  the 
same  devotion  to  our  country  as  he  did 
when  he  was  27. 

With  Congressmen  spending  most  of 
their  time  nowadays  In  session  through- 
out the  year,  we  become  engrossed  in  the 
maze  of  the  Washington  scene,  and  read- 
ing the  newspapers  and  listening  to 
newscasts,  we  know  that  the  world  is  in 
constant  turmoil.  We  view  with  appre- 
hension dissent  of  our  own  people  against 
our  Government,  we  view  with  alarm 
young  men  openlngly  defying  the  laws 
of  this  country  by  burning  their  draft 
cards  and  sympathizing  with  the  enemy, 
we  are  shocked  by  the  riots  and  rebel- 
lion of  certain  groups  who  destroy  a  part 
of  their  own  country  by  their  actions. 

To  visit  with  the  Gordons  was  like  re- 
turning to  a  'little  bit  of  heaven"  that 
used  to  symbolize  the  American  home. 
Living  serenely  among  the  peaceful 
farms  surrounding  them,  the  Gordons  re- 
flect the  strength  that  Is  America.  Their 
attitudes  of  loyalty,  this  willingness  to 
sacrifice  in  order  that  America  might  be 
perpetuated  for  future  generations,  came 
as  a  refreshing  breeze  amidst  the  tur- 
moil and  confusion  of  the  headlines  deal- 
ing out  the  thoughts  from  the  tangled 
minds  of  hippies,  f)eacenlks.  Communists, 
and  racists. 

When  you  visit  in  this  area  you  see 
America  as  it  really  is.  You  see  a  people, 
full  of  faith,  whose  basic  philosophy  Is 
reflected  in  the  plaque  which  hangs  near 
their  front  door,  "With  God  all  things 
are  possible." 

That  philosophy  is  carried  out  in  both 
actions  and  words,  Mr.  Gordon  told  me 
that  he  supported  the  President — not  be- 
cause he  was  President  Johnson — but  be- 
cause he  was  President.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved that  9  out  of  10  people  these  days 
did  not  realize  what  a  great  country  this 
is,  and  that  was  one  of  the  problems 
which  was  causing  people  to  dissent.  He 


said  people  were  not  "thankful"  for  thi? 
country,  that  they  had  been  misled  into 
beUevlng  all  of  this  was  free  for  the  tak 
Ing  without  any  responsibility  on  their 
part. 

While  sitting  there,  looking  out  at  the 
grandeur  that  is  part  of  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain  country.  I  realized  that  it  was 
the  convictions  of  the  people  like  the 
Gordons,  scattered  throughout  our  coun- 
try in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms  that 
had  made  this  Nation  continue  it.<; 
existence. 

When  loyalty  ceases  to  be  a  virtue 
when  patriotism  and  love  of  country  is 
defiled  by  both  young  and  old.  when  our 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
openlngly  disobeyed  in  thought  and  deed 
we  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  nation' 
When  the  actions  of  some  of  our  people 
tend  to  torpedo  our  national  commit- 
ment, and  we  tolerate  this  and  refuse  to 
stand  out  against  such  ruinous  disloyalty 
we  have  through  negligence  aided  and 
abetted  this  cause  of  destruction. 

Silence  and  indifference,  while  the 
American  way  of  life  is  ridiculed  and  be- 
littled, is  the  sin  of  omission.  We,  too, 
will  be  responsible  if  we  but  shrug  our 
shoulders  or  look  the  other  way. 

Involvement  is  a  part  of  our  heritage. 
While  no  one  would  wish  to  deny  anyone 
the  right  peacefully  to  disagree,  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  doing  as  much  or 
more  than  the  dissenters,  In  persuading 
and  encouraging  just  the  opjioslte  of 
their  dangerous  creed. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  more  Americans 
had  spoken  out,  there  would  be  no  dem- 
onstrations. And,  if  there  had  been  no 
demonstrations,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
would  be  over.  Tlie  loss  of  American  lives 
would  have  ceased,  and  peace  would  have 
been  returned  to  the  world.  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  Insured  of  Its  freedom,  and 
North  Vietnam  allowed  to  choose  the 
yoke  of  communism  if  it  so  desired. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  words  of  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  who  pointert 
to  his  desk  and  said: 
This  Is  where  the  buck  stops. 

Mr.  Gordon  echoed  the  words  of  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State  Dean  Rusk  when  he  said; 

Only  the  guy  In  the  White  House  knows  all 

the  situation. 

He  then  continued: 

Never  before  In  our  history  ha%'e  the  Amer- 
ican people  turned  their  back  on  the  man  In 
the  Wblte  House.  I  am  with  the  United 
States  Government  all  the  way,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  represents  the  Government  and 
the  people  In  his  decisions.  He  Is  the  only 
one  who  has  access  to  all  the  Information, 
and  I  know,  as  President,  he  Is  acting  for  the 
good  of  this  country. 

If  the  gentlemen  of  this  House  some- 
time feel  as  confused  as  I  about  the  peo- 
ple who  join  In  opposing  the  Nation's 
policies,  imagine  what  the  majority  of 
Americans  throughout  the  country  feel 
when  they  read  in  the  papers  of  a  giant 
protest  march  in  Washington.  Not  only 
did  Mr.  Gordon  answer  his  Nation's  call 
to  duty,  he  has  reared  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  six  daughters,  and  all  three  sons 
have  served  in  the  armed  services.  Two 
sons  answered  the  Nation's  call  in  World 
War  n  and  another  served  In  Korea.  Two 
of  his  sons  were  wounded  In  action.  The 
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Gordons  have  18  grandchildren  and 
though  they  have  the  same  love  and  feel- 
ing for  these  lovely  children  as  any 
grandparents,  they  would  be  shocked  if 
one  of  them  refused  to  serve  his  country 
in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Gordon  remembers  his  duty  in 
France  during  World  War  I  with 
nostalgia.  He  does  not  view  it  as  a  time 
of  glory,  but  he  remembers  it  with  pride 
for  he  "purchased  a  part  of  his  American 
birthright  with  this  active  duty.  He  was 
one  of  four  who  went  in  the  first  draft 
from  Madison  County.  Only  two  re- 
turned, and  today  he  is  the  only  survivor 
of  that  first  group.  He  remembers  that 
he  served  with  the  80th  Division,  which 
was  called  into  action  three  times  in  the 
Argonne  front.  He  remembers  his  dis- 
charge on  June  5,  1919.  But  what  is  most 
important  is  that  he  remembers  and  con- 
tinues to  feel  the  same  toward  his  coun- 
try as  he  did  when  he  first  answered  the 
call  to  duty. 

As  I  talked  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
I  realized  that  freedom  was  truly  a  tan- 
gible thing.  That  it  was  almost  some- 
thing you  could  touch  and  see.  That 
somewhere  along  the  road  since  World 
War  n  we  had  failed  to  make  all  Ameri- 
cans see  and  feel  that  freedom  was  a  very 
precious  commodity,  enjoyed  by  only  a 
few  million  people  as  compared  with  the 
billions  who  Inhabit  the  earth.  But.  like 
any  precious  commodity,  it  must  be 
guarded,  protected,  fought  for,  and  de- 
fended. This  freedom  was  a  many  splen- 
dored  thing,  but  like  a  faith  in  God,  it 
required  a  jealous  devotion.  Through 
misuse  or  abuse  it  could  vanish  We 
preached  freedom,  but  this  preaching 
was  taken  up  by  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit its  privilege  without  accepting  the 
responsibility  that  went  with  the  free- 
dom. It  was  not  a  freedom  that  was 
guaranteed  forever  unless  it  was  protect- 
ed forever.  We  accepted  the  freedom 
that  was  handed  down  by  our  forefa- 
thers, but  we  failed  to  Instill  their  high 
regard  for  this  freedom.  We  degraded 
this  gift  by  telling  only  of  its  advantages 
and  nothing  of  the  responsibilities  In- 
herent in  our  accepting  it  as  a  gift. 

As  a  result,  some  of  our  people  have 
accepted  this  freedom,  interpreting  it 
only  as  a  right  to  disagree.  There  Is  also 
the  responsibility  of  agreement.  This 
Nation — this  democracy— this  Republic 
finds  its  strength  In  the  people.  There  Is 
a  time  for  discussion,  for  disagreement, 
for  compromise — but  when  the  die  Is  cast 
and  the  decision  made,  then  we  must  ral- 
ly behind  our  leaders. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
deplore  the  fact  that  American  youths 
must  fight,  and  some  die.  In  Vietnam. 
They  are  not  "for  the  war"  just  because 
it  is  a  war. 

They  are  for  this  Government  and  its 
President  who  leads  it.  They  realize  that 
the  freedom  which  they  enjoy  along  with 
200  million  other  Americans  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  a  group  of  people  march- 
ing through  our  streets  decrjing  the  ac- 
tions of  war.  They  know  this  freedom  is 
being  protected  along  with  the  human 
rights  of  a  small  nation  invaded  by  hos- 
tile Communist  forces  from  the  north. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
clarified  the  situation  in  his  recent  press 


conference,  but  perhaps  that  clarification 
should  have  been  made  a  long  time  ago. 
Perhaps  the  real  enemy  to  world  peace 
and  our  own  freedom  should  have  been 
spelled  out  as  Communist  China  many 
months  back.  Diplomacy  is  a  necessity  in 
world  affairs,  but  it  is  also  important  that 
our  own  people  be  made  aware  of  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  of  any  nation 
which  would  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world  and  the  United  States. 

An  editorial  in  the  Herald  American, 
an  outstanding  newspaper  in  my  home 
district  of  Syracuse,  commented  aptly  on 
Secretary  Rusk's  coiiference.  It  said; 

The  President  and  the  experts  around  him 
obviously  are  the  only  ones  who  have  all 
the  Information  and  know  the  full  score  on 
our  foreign  involvement.  The  sooner  we  get 
back  to  the  American  business  of  giving  our 
patriotic  support  to  them,  the  sooner  we 
can  expect  Just  and  honorable  solutions. 

Voicing  some  sentiments  aJong  this 
same  line,  Joseph  A.  Scerra,  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  speaking  at 
Redfield,  S.  Dak.,  on  October  11  said: 

It  Is  high  time  some  of  the  amateur  dip- 
lomats, professional  politicians,  armchair 
generals  and  would-be  Presidents  In  our  Na- 
tion be  reminded  that  their  continuing 
harsh  and  distorted  criticism  of  America's 
continuing  stand  against  aggression  in  Vlet- 
Nam  Is  harmful  to  the  success  of  our  mis- 
sion and  to  the  security  of  our  Nation.  It 
may  not  be  their  intention,  but  these  self- 
appointed  experts  of  International  military 
and  political  strategy  are  providing  false 
hope  and  misleading  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
They — no  less,  and  perhaps  even  more  than 
the  '  so-called  anti-war  demonstrators — are 
actually  helping  to  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  to  shorten  it,  as  they  so  zealously  claim 
Is  their  objective. 

Commander  Scerra  concluded  his  ad- 
dress with  a  plea  to  the  lawmakers  of 
this  land.  He  said: 

I  therefore,  personally  call  upon  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  support  the 
Administration  In  fulfllling  its  pledge  to  sup- 
port our  fighting  men  in  Viet-Nam  and  to 
work  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

I  feel  that  Commander  Scerra  has 
voiced  the  opinion  of  the  great  bulk  of 
loyal  Americans — and  I  know  that  rep- 
resentative of  this  feeling  is  James  Gor- 
don—who typifies  the  true  spirit  of 
Americanism. 

I  join  these  and  other  Americans  who 
are  concerned  about  our  country.  I  hope 
that  when  James  Gordon  celebrates  his 
77th  birthday  Saturday  that  it  will  not 
only  be  a  joyous  occasion,  but  that  he 
can  look  forward  to  a  free  America  for 
which  he  fought — not  only  for  himself 
but  for  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

President  Kennedy  stated  the  situation 
very  clearly.  He  said; 

The  cost  of  freedom  is  always  high  but 
Americans  have  always  paid  It.  And  one  path 
we  shall  never  choose,  and  that  Is  the  path 
of  surrender  or  submission.  The  path  to  a 
Just  peace  is  the  one  where  we  present  a 
united  front  to  the  enemy,  so  that  he  will 
not  faU  to  recognize  the  futility  of  his  ag- 
gressive course  of  action. 

I  call  on  the  Members  of  this  body, 
upon  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  upon 
all  loyal  Americans  to  unite  behind  the 
President  as  he  leads  us  to  victory  and 
world  peace  where  aggression  will  never 
be  dared  because  it  will  be  known  that 


America  will  join  as  one  man  to  defeat 

the  aggressor. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCENSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  the  excellent  statement  he 
has  made  here  today.  His  constituents 
have  every  right  to  be  very  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  our 
great  commitment  to  Vietnam  in  its 
proper  perspective,  and  in  his  call  for 
support  for  the  President  and  the  boys 
in  Vietnam. 

When  the  full  history  of  America's 
story  Is  written,  when  the  day  comes 
wiien  President  Johnson  is  proven  to 
be  right  in  refusing  to  yield  to  expedi- 
ency and  to  heed  the  counsel  of  those 
misguided  people  who  do  not  understand 
the  stakes  invo'ved  in  Vietnam;  when 
the  day  of  the  full  glorj'  of  our  victory 
in  Vietnam  comes — ye^ — and  when  the 
full  story  of  freedom's  victory  is  written, 
the  gentleman's  words  will  take  on  new 
and  penetrating  meaning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league. I  think  he  has  performed  a  no- 
table public  service  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
every  member  of  his  constituency — yes, 
and  every  American  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  his  remarks  because  he 
has  placed  in  proper  perspective  the  logi- 
cal reason  of  why  we  must  remain  reso- 
lute in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  manj",  many 
more  people  to  join  him. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  tide  has 
turned  In  America.  President  Johnson 
has  quietly  and  stubbornly  stuck  to  his 
position  defending  the  institutions  of 
freedom  In  Vietnam.  Finally,  the  world  is 
beginning  to  realize  what  this  brave  man 
is  doing.  Our  own  country  is  beginning 
to  realize  better  our  aims,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  various 
popularity  poUs  which  have  become  such 
an  institution  in  our  society  will  start 
reflecting  a  notable  shift  toward  support 
of  our  President  and  the  ideals  that  he 
is  defending  in  Vietnam.  It  seems  that 
all  of  a  sudden  the  world  is  beginning  to 
realize,  as  the  President  said  the  other 
day,  that  America  is  the  first  major 
power  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
has  committed  all  of  her  strength  and 
all  of  her  resources  and  her  reputation 
in  defense  of  a  small  and  helpless  nation. 

Last  night  I  said  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity: 

When  the  United  Nations  were  foxinded 
there  were  51  nations.  Today  there  are  127 
nations.  These  are  all  small  nations  that 
have  emerged  In  the  last  two  decades  out 
of  colonialism  and  out  of  slavery  and  have 
now  attained  the  dignity  of  free  people. 

These  small  nations  all  over  the  world  are 
now  beginning  to  see  what  this  great  Presi- 
dent of  ours  Is  doing  and  what  our  soldiers 
In  Vietnam  are  fighting  for.  They  are  not 
fighting  for  any  territorial  gains  for  America. 
They  are  fighting  for  a  standard  of  human 
dignity  for  South  Vietnam  which  has  be- 
come infectious  all  over  the  world.  When 
the  small  nations  of  the  world  finally  realize 
the  degree  of  our  commitment  to  freedom, 
I'm  sure  these  nations  will  become  our  most 
effective  allies  and  the  road  to  lasting  p>eace 
shaU  have  been  carved  by  those  brave  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  lives  In  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  for  taking  the  time  today  to  put 
all  of  this  in  proper  perspective.  He  Is 
right  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Gordon  is 
the  kind  of  American  who  reflects  the 
real  spirit  of  America. 

The  30,000  to  40,000  misguided  Indi- 
viduals who  stormed  the  Pentagon  last 
week  do  not  reflect  the  real  spirit  of 
America. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  in  the  well  that 
he  has  performed  a  notable  service  in- 
deed. There  will  be  more  and  more  people 
who  will  understand  and  realize  the  true 
spirit  of  America  that  he  has  reflected 
here.  I  say  that  the  people  of  this  country 
indeed  are  going  to  answer  his  clarion 
call  to  support  our  President,  because  we 
are  winning  in  Vietnam.  More  important, 
we  are  establishing  a  concept  of  unity, 
as  the  President  said  the  other  day,  when 
the  day  will  come  that  people  all  over 
this  world  will  look  back  at  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Vietnam  today  and  say  that 
this  was  the  great  turning  point  of  man's 
struggle  for  freedom. 

I  have  everj-  reason  to  believe  that 
when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  concluded,  as 
It  will  be,  we  are  going  to  see  a  long  era 
of  peace  and  those  who  would  destroy 
man's  desire  and  ability  to  be  free  will 
have  to  take  a  back  seat. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  sit  in  this 
Chamber  listening  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  In  his  very 
well-prepared  speech,  he  has  put  our 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  great  de- 
votion of  our  President  to  achieve  that 
goal,  in  proper  perspective. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  the  speech  that  he  has  made 
today. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  for  his  kind 
remarks.  The  message  that  my  colleague 
has  conveyed  in  his  remarks  certainly 
add  to  the  message  that  I  have  attempted 
to  convey  here  today.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you. 
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TOTAL     FLUORIDE     INGESTION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  fMr.  Baring]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  recent  months 
on  the  subject  of  fluoride.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Ellse  Jerard  that  gives  a  deep  and  au- 
thoritative insight  on  the  subject.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Soil  Association,  and  is  being  reprinted 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
as  they  will  find  It  extremely  Informa- 
tive. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Total  Pluorids  Ingestion 

(By  Ellse  Jerard) 

We  are  Uvlng  In   the  Morning  After  the 

blind  love  affair  with  sclence-and-technol- 

ogy.  It  should  be  evident  that  Alfred  North 


Whitehead  was  right:  "specialized  thinking 
Is  thinking  in  a  groove.  The  danger  is  that 
In  our  time  specialized  thinking  has  been 
mated  with  progress  .  .  .  while  everywhere 
there  Is  a  weakened  sense  of  direction  .  .  . 
and  relation."  We  race  with  time  In  urgent 
need  of  a  relevant  philosophy  which,  ac- 
knowledging the  limits  of  science,  establishes 
as  our  guiding  principle  the  knowledge  that 
all  our  truths  are  parUal;  and  that  we  must 
consider  all  parts  In  their  relation  to  the 
other  parts  involved;  and  the  relation  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole:  which  In  turn  Is  part 
of  larger  and  larger  wholes,  so  that  aware- 
ness of  the  scope  and  Intricacy  humbles  us 
to  a  protective  caution. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  environ- 
mental fluorides,  the  concept  of  a  "fluoride 
deficiency"  Is  quite  Illusory.  There  Is  more 
or  less  fluoride  In  soils,  often  augmented 
nowadays  by  phosphate  and  other  fertilizers. 
There  are  fluorides  In  a  number  of  pesticides, 
as  well  as  In  some  pharmaceuticals,  either 
as  Intentional  Ingredients  or  Incidental,  clas- 
sified by  researchers  as  "occult"  fluoride. 
There  Is  generally  fluoride  In  the  atmosphere, 
always  to  some  extent  In  cities  where  there 
are  massive  combustions,  and  to  excess 
where  there  Is  fluoride  air  pollution  caused 
by  industrial  emissions.  Some  flfty  Industries 
contribute  to  such  contamination,  notably 
steel,  aluminum,  copper  and  zinc  plants, 
brick,  tile,  ceramics  and  glass  factories,  re- 
finers of  oil  and  uranium,  processors  of  phos- 
phate fertUlzers  and  some  of  the  chemical 
indtistrles. 

It  Is  rather  rarely  understood  that  air- 
borne fluorides  can  enter  the  bodies  of  food 
plants  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  fluoride- 
emanating  factories — but  not  necessarily  In 
the  Immediate  neighborhood.  Leafy  vegeta- 
bles grown  nine  miles  away  from  a  steel  mill 
In  Pontana.  California,  contained  212  p.pjn. 
of  fluoride.  In  the  Bay  Area.  Indeed,  fluoride 
air  pollution  Is  measured  by  the  effect  upon 
fruit  leaves.  A  test  of  apricot  leaves  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley  In  1961  revealed,  startlngly.  that 
532  p. p.m.  of  fluoride  had  been  absorbed  by 
the  foliage.  Toxicology  of  Fluoride,  a  volume 
emanating  from  an  International  conference 
of  researchers  In  Berne.  Switzerland,  In  1964. 
lists  among  the  more  usual  effects  of  airborne 
fluorides  on  American  food  plants:  peaches 
up  to  5  p. p.m.  of  fluoride;  apples  up  to  4;  car- 
rots up  to  5;  spinach  as  much  as  21;  milk  up 
to  2.3;  celery  leaves  up  to  135  p.pm.  The 
government's  official  figures  for  fluoride  con- 
tent of  foods  makes  no  allowance  for  such 
contamination. 

Some  plants  can  be  damaged  by  as  little  as 
one  part  per  billion  of  airborne  fluoride.  Sub- 
stantial amounts  can  cause  grave  Injuries. 
Recently  spectacular  damage  to  crops,  live- 
stock and  human  health  were  reported  at 
Garrison,  Montana,  after  the  opening  of  a 
fluoride-emitting  factory.  A  Congressional 
hearing  was  sought  by  citizens  of  Florida  who 
suilered  repeated  damage  to  the  citrus  crop, 
around  Tampa.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  fertilizer 
plant  and  other  fluoride  alr-pollutlng  In- 
dustries. Animals  were  seriously  fluorosed. 
Together  with  Inhaled  fluoride,  deposits  on 
pastures  and  contamination  of  the  feed  have 
caused  Intense  suffering  among  the  herds. 
Not  only  bones,  Joints,  teeth  and  gums  have 
been  affected  but,  as  revealed  by  autopsy,  soft 
tissues  of  vital  organs,  Including  In  some  ani- 
mals destined  for  human  food. 

Yet  at  a  recent  U.S.  fluoridation  hearing  a 
doctor  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  who 
wished  to  fluoridate  the  water  supply  of  a 
city  In  Santa  Clara  County  which  Is  exposed 
to  fluoride  air  pollution  from,  among  other 
sources,  three  brick  and  tUe  factories  and  an 
atomic  energy  plant,  testlfled  that  these  con- 
ditions were  irrelevant  because  people  "do 
not  eat  the  atmosphere."  His  professional 
studies  had  omitted  the  fact  that  inhaled 
fluoride  is  conveyed  to  the  bloodstream. 
Other  witnesses  who  stated  that  fluoride  has 
never  been  known  to  invade  the  soft  tissues 


of  human  beings  were  refuted  by  a  sturir 
made  In  Provo,  Utah,  in  which  one  of  thl 
witnesses  participated. 


rOOD    FOR    REIXECTION 

Fluoride  Ingested  with  foods  is  a  sublect 
with  many  unknowns,  although  it  la  often 
discussed  on  a  note  of  deceptive  flnalltv 
Many  foods,  of  course,  naturally  cont<Hn 
some  fluoride.  In  a  section  of  Samoa  where 
the  water  was  fluoride-free  and  the  atmos 
phere  innocent  of  such  contamination  tested 
persons  consistently  eliminated  fluoride 
which  could  have  derived  only  from  food 
Incidentally,  the  natives  had  excellent  teeth 
until  exposed  to  the  diet  of  "develooed" 
countries.  ^ 

In  our  own  diet,  tea  is  high  In  fluoride 
content.  Some  coffees  and  wines  contain 
quite  large  amount.s.  Many  fish  are  fluoride- 
rich,  as  is  most  geletln  and  other  food  items 
derived  from  bone.  The  sum  of  trace  amount* 
in  larger  quantities  of  fluoride  consumed 
naturally  In  foods  varies,  of  course,  with  die. 
tary  patterns,  both  of  individuals  and  cul- 
tures. 

THE    FLUORIDE    CIRCUIT 

In  April,  1967,  the  International  Society 
for  Research  on  Nutrition  and  Vital  Sub- 
stances and  the  Diseases  of  Civilization  pub- 
lished Resolution  39  which  urges  officials  fo 
refrain  from  fluoridating  public  drinking 
water  supplies.  Among  the  diverse  reasons 
given  was  that  "fluoridation  sets  up  a  fluo- 
rine circuit  which  affects  fruits,  vegetables 
and  other  consumables."  Watering  and  Irri- 
gation are  but  two  phases  of  this  Ul-probed 
problem. 

Studies  by  McClure  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  failed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  changes  in  the  fluoride  content  of 
food  which  must  follow  w.iter  fluoridation 
Martin  in  1951  showed  that  home  cooking  of 
vegetable  products  In  fluoridated  water  in- 
creased their  fluoride  concentration.  Cholak 
in  1960.  Krepkogorsky  In  1963.  and  Waldbott 
in  1963  raised  the  question  of  total  fluoride 
Ingestion.  Bratton,  also  Weir,  demonstrated 
the  effect  of  fluoridated  water  used  in  spe- 
clflc  commercial  food  processes  e.g.  wet  mill- 
ing of  com  and  the  preparation  of  veast 
cultures.  Inevitable  fluctuations  of  the  fluo- 
ride content  In  fluoridated  water  further 
complicate  the  problem.  Concentration  of 
fluoride  Is  heightened  by  boiling  and  other 
heat  and  pressure  processes, 

THE    SHARP    INCREASE    IN    COMMERCIAL    FOODS 
AND  BEVERAGES 

In  the  Journal  of  Food  Science,  the  issue 
of  Nov.-Dec.  1966.  Marler  and  Rose  of  the 
Canadian  Research  Council  published  an 
arresting  study  which,  like  their  previous 
study  of  the  effects  of  fluoridating  soft  water, 
has  not  been  followed  by  due  research  snd 
caution. 

The  Marler-Rose  study  found  that  when 
commercial  foods  and  beverages  were  pre- 
pared with  fluoridated  water  the  result  wa« 
not  only  an  Increase  of  two  to  flve-fold  in 
fluoride  content,  but  that  healthy  indoor 
workers  in  a  temperate  climate  consumed 
from  these  sources  2  to  5  mg,  a  day.  The  US. 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  repeated- 
ly recommended  2  to  3  mg.  at  most  for  total 
fluoride  Intake  Krepkogorsky  sets  a  similar 
limit.  Accordingly,  the  amount  consumed  by 
individuals  in  the  Marier-Ro.se  study  was  In 
the  admittedly  toxic  range. 

As  more  and  more  cities  and  sections  of 
the  world  are  persuaded,  pressured  or  com- 
pelled to  fluoridate  their  water  supplies,  more 
and  more  processing  plants  will  produce 
foods  and  beverages  with  an  augmented  fluo- 
ride content.  Who  will  consume  how  much 
of  these  foods?  What  will  It  add  up  to?  No 
one  knows.  Despite  denials  by  fluoridation 
partisans,  the  medical  literature  has  clearly 
established  that  some  persons  are  allergic  to 
fluoride,  some  tolerate  it  badly,  many  excrete 
Inadequately  a  substance  known  to  be  toxic 
In  low  concentrations. 
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The  Marler-Rose  article  concludes:  "Our 
data  suggest  that  some  healthy  individuals 
will  ingest  up  to  5  mg.  a  day  under  normal 
indoor  vocational  occupations.  Laborers  ex- 
posed to  outdoor  summer  conditions  will  un- 
doubtedly ingest  still  more,  as  will  individ- 
uals subject  to  chronic  polydipsia  (the  ab- 
normal thirst  of  illness.)  (Adams  and  Jow- 
sey.  1965;  Sauerbrunn  et  al,,  1965";  also 
Waldbott:  Shea  et  al.,  1967) . 

"A  need  Is  clearly  indicated  for  more  ex- 
tensive data.  The  total  fluoride  intake  of  in- 
dividuals In  a  fluoridated  community  should 
therefore  be  monitored  and  its  medical  signif- 
icance carefully  considered." 

There  Is.  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no 
monitoring  of  fluoride  In  food  and  beverages: 
no  more  than  there  is  suitable  monitoring  of 
airborne  fluoride.  Almost  no  hospitals  have 
the  equipment  to  evaluate  fluoride  toxicity. 
Instead,  despite  competent  evidence,  there 
Is  denial  that  any  such  problems  exist. 

ONE    OF    A    NUMBER    OF    CONSEQUENCES    OF    THE 
FLOURIDE    CIRCUn 

A  nurse  with  a  severe  kidney  aliment  was 
treated  by  hemodialysis  (washing  with  an 
artificial  kidney)  In  the  fluoridated  city  of 
Rochester.  After  each  of  14  treatments  her 
condition  worsened:  after  the  14th  dlalysate 
bath  she  went  into  convulsions  and  expired 
This  case  was  reported,  unprecedentedly,  in 
two  different  medical  Journals  by  two  sepa- 
rate teams  of  authors:  the  first  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  (184.  1963),  the  second  in 
Archives  of  Internal  Medicine  (115.  1965.) 
Only  a  part  of  the  facts  appeared  in  each  of 
these  articles.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  classic  symptoms  of 
fluoride  poisoning  were  described,  such  as 
twitching,  calcium  changes  and  others,  no 
mention,  however,  was  made  of  the  fluori- 
dated water  employed  In  these  treatments. 
The  report  In  Arvhives  of  Internal  Medicine 
contained  rather  Inconspicuous  warning:  "It 
would  seem  prudent  to  use  nonfiuorldated 
dlalysate  baths  for  long-term  hemodialysis 
.  .  .  the  question  of  fiuoride  retention  In 
patients  with  kidney  disease  hiis  not  been 
resolved."  At  autopsy,  the  nurse's  vertebral 
bones  contained  5500  p.pm.  of  fluoride. 

ANOTHER    POTENTIAL    CONSEQUENCE 

A  baby  who  died  16  hours  after  birth 
showed,  on  autopsy,  besides  abnormal  cal- 
cium deposits  In  vital  organs,  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  fluoride  concentration  (the 
normal  being  zero)  in  the  aorta,  the  lungs, 
the  thymus  gland,  the  kidneys  and  the 
heart.  (Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  188,  1964.)  In  consultation,  the 
physicians  agreed  that  absorption  of  fluoride 
from  the  mother's  system,  through  the 
placental  barrier,  must  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  this  fatal  pathology. 

Five  cases,  reported  In  Rozhal-Chirurgie. 
the  Czechoslovakian  medical  Journal  de- 
scribed newborn  babies  with  Intestinal 
hemorrhages  and  high  concentrations  of 
fluoride,  attributed  to  fetal  absorption  from 
mothers  who  had  worked  In  fluoride  alr- 
pollutlng  industries. 

ADDITIONAL     ASPECTS    OF    TOTAL    EXPOSURE 

When  the  "permissible  tolerance"  for 
fluorides  In  water  supplies  was  established  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  at  1  p.p.m.  and 
subsequently  1.2  p.p.m.,  Industries  were 
thereby  assured  that  they  could  use  the 
public  waters  for  the  disposal  of  their  fluo- 
ride wastes,  provided  only  that  the  rate  of 
discharge    did    not    exceed    the    legal    limit. 

With  Increased  Installations  of  devices  for 
reduction  of  air  pollution  has  come  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantities  of  fluoride  wastes 
disposed  of  by  other  methods.  The  result  has 
been  more  fluoride  water  pollution.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  problem  were  suggested  by 
Dr.  Helen  MacDonald,  biologist,  before  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission  when 


citizens  of  San  Jose  resisted  an  attempt  to 
Impose  water  fluoridation. 

P.  E.  Gartrell  describes  in  Water  Pollution 
Potential  Of  Air  Pollution  Control  Devices 
current  processes  for  liquifying  gaseous  fluo- 
ride wastes  In  a  phosphate  plant  at  Orlster, 
Florida.  The  liquid,  retrieved  by  neoprene. 
rubber-lined  scrubbers  Is  treated  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  fluoride  concentration  to  the  legally 
permitted  level,  after  which  the  wastes  are 
metered  Into  the  Alafla  River.  People  In  this 
region  draw  water  from  the  river,  Including, 
in  some  cases,  drinking  water. 

Another  example:  the  atomic  energy  plant 
at  Fernold,  Ohio,  produces  uranium  and 
thorium  metal.  Hydrogen  fluoride  is  employed 
in  the  process.  Soluble  fluorides  are  dis- 
charged Into  the  Miami  (Ohio)  River  at  a 
level  of  1.2  p.pm.  An  average  of  15,000  lbs. 
of  fluorides  per  months  has  been  thus  lib- 
erated Into  this  waterway.  Downstream  from 
Fernold,  people  use  the  water.  The  most  ob- 
viously hazardous  uses  of  such  waters  are  for 
drinking,  cooking,  commercial  processing  of 
edibles,  fishing  for  food  and  swimming. 

The  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  plant  at  Provo, 
Utah,  after  $9,000,000  worth  of  settlements  of 
lawsuits,  has  developed  a  saner  solution  of 
this  problem.  Electrostatic  devices  recover 
about  90s;  of  the  fiuoride,  which  Is  solldl- 
fled,  hauled  off  and  buried  with  great  care  at 
a  dry  pit  in  a  protected  area.  Such  cautious 
fluoride  graveyards  may  constitute  a  useful 
response  to  the  environmental  hazard  of 
quantities  of  highly  toxic  fluoride  by- 
products. 

To  date,  however,  the  favored  disposal 
measures  of  industries  with  fiuoride  wastes 
are  twofold:  to  utlUze  the  legal  level  for 
fluoride  in  water  by  discharging,  at  a  con- 
trolled rate  but  persistently,  vast  amounts  of 
residues  into  the  public  waterways;  and. 
second,  to  sell  quantities  of  fluoride  by- 
products for  fluoridation  of  supplies  of  drink- 
ing water. 

REQUISITES 

The  fixed  tendency  to  avert  the  eyes  from 
a  total  environmental  problem  Is  a  critical 
challenge  of  our  time  and  of  a  societal  sys- 
tem where  control  in  the  general  human  In- 
terest Is  weak  and  shortsighted  special  In- 
terests are  strong. 

Max  Planck  has  observed  that  we  need 
"Verstand"  —  grasp,  understanding  —  and 
above  all,  that  we  need  "Vernunft" — Judg- 
ment, wisdom;  which  Is  not  at  all  the  same 
thing.  Only  a  less  limited  "Verstand"  and 
adequate  guiding  "Vernunft"  can  keep  us 
from  fouling  our  future  and  complexly  com- 
mitting suicide.  The  question  is:  Can  we 
mobilize  what  it  takes? 


GOVERNMENT      PRINTING      OFFICE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  hearing  so  much  about 
cost  reduction  these  days  and.  while  I 
am  certain  that  some  agencies  are  more 
conscientious  in  this  effort  and  others 
less,  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  area 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  where 
"cost  reduction"  appea)  ,  to  be  as  mean- 
ingful and  compelling  as  a  phrase  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

I  am  wondering  whether  anyone's  at- 
tention has  been  drawn,  as  mine  has 
been,  to  the  apparent  waste  that  goes  on 
almost  around  the  clock  at — to  echo  its 
own  proud  boast,  the  largest   printing 


operation  in  the  world — the  Government 
Printing  OfiBce. 

Recently  I  have  heard  disgruntled 
complaints  from  several  avenues  regard- 
ing the  GPO  operation. 

At  this  moment.  GPO  is  conducting  a 
training  seminar  in  editorial  plarming 
for  about  165  editors,  copyhandlers,  and 
information  people  from  various  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies.  By  way  of 
orientation  the  Public  Printer  has  told 
them  that  GPO  wants  to  give  them  the 
best  service  in  the  quickest  possible  time 
at  the  cheapest  cost.  That  is  an  admi- 
rable objective,  but  let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

I  might  point  out  here  that  the  GPO 
state  of  affairs  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  one  agency,  but  I  have  since 
checked  with  ether  agencies  and  I  find 
that  the  original  agency's  disappoint- 
ment is  not  an  isolated  case. 

It  is  a  distasteful  note  that  more  and 
more  of  our  Federal  agencies  seem  to  be 
shying  away  from  the  GPO  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  service  is  "fifth 
rate."  One  or  more  of  those  purported 
"best,  quickest,  cheapest"  constants  in 
the  GPO  service  formula  too  often  be- 
come variables. 

"Best"  varies  from  flawless  perfection 
to  slipshod  margins,  off-register  Inkings, 
and  glaring  typos.  "Quickest"  varies  with 
disturbing  frequency  from  prompt  serv- 
ice to  extensions  on  extensions  of  de- 
livery dates.  And  "cheapest"  has  in- 
creasingly been  found  to  vary  to  mean 
"surcharge"  or  "overtime  pay" — at  50 
percent  extra — to  get  the  Job  done  a  day 
or  two  earlier  than  the  extended  delivery 
date. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact  of  life  that  a 
GPO  job  for  a  smaller  agency  is  often  of 
mediocre  quality,  unless  it  is  multicol- 
ored work  for  one  of  the  larger  agencies. 
But  come  the  smaller  agencies — with 
tlieir  correspondingly  small  appropria- 
tions— and  GPO  is  said  to  be  so  overbur- 
dened with  work  that  the  powers-that- 
be  send  work  out  to  field  plants.  Seeing 
the  work  from  some  of  these  plants,  I 
cannot  help  but  think  it  would  be  better 
to  employ  some  of  the  junior  high 
school  printshops  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  prize-winning  publications 
produced  by  some  of  these  schoolboy 
shops  compare  favorably  with  some  of 
the  field  plant  work  I  have  seen.  'V\''ithout 
more  than  a  moment's  passing  thought 
several  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  school  districts  come  to 
mind— Whitehall,  Allen.  Dieruff.  Bethle- 
hem, Catasauqua,  Easton,  and  the  Pocono 
Mountain  schools.  They  and  a  number  of 
others  have  won  honors  for  their  publi- 
cations in  professionally  ju(dged  competi- 
tions in  recent  years  and,  I  might  add. 
deservedly. 

In  this  climate  of  cost-consciousness 
in  which  we  are  working  these  days,  too 
often  when  an  agency  editor  or  informa- 
tion ofBcer  seeks  to  get  a  printing  Job 
done  in  what  he  considers  a  reasonable 
time  of,  say  a  month  or  two,  he  is  urged 
by  GPO  people  to  authorize  a  surcharge 
to  assure  delivery  within  his  deadline. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  paying  a 
surcharge,  or  what  I  consider  a  penalty, 
will  not  get  the  work  done  very  much 
sooner.  And  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
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to  improve  on  the  overall  appearance  of 
the  product  which  carries  the  GPO  tag. 
Complaints  bring  answers,  but  what 
kind?  One  complamt  about  the  poor 
quality  of  a  job,  to  my  knowledge, 
brought  the  answer: 

You  know,  we  have  a  tough  time  getting 
competent  help. 


BETHLEHEM  VFW  POST  LAUNCHES 
MAIL-FROM-HOME  PROJECT  FOR 
AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


October  26,  1967 


One  very  good  answer,  of  course,  would 
be  to  get  the  job  done  on  a  competitive 
bid  by  an  "outside"  shop  but  this  action 
must  first  be  approved  at  GPO  in  the 
plush  silence  of  imposing  offices  far  re- 
moved from  desk  pounding  that  goes  on 
at  the  "customer"  agencies  over  late  de- 
Uveries  from  the  largest  publisher  in  the 
world. 

I  must  say  also  that  I  view  with  no 
little  awe  two  abilities  of  GPO — its  seem- 
ing ability  to  put  itself  above  the  rules 
that  bind  other  agencies  and  its  appar- 
ent clairvoyance. 

The  seminars  meeting  at  GPO  now 
have  been  told  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  not  like  to  see  pictures  of  agency 
heads  in  agency  publications  because  this 
gives  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  at 
"personal  aggrandizement"  by  the  per- 
son pictured.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
classes  have  been  told,  there  is  another 
good  reason.  In  the  event  the  person  pic- 
tured should  suddenly  die,  the  publica- 
tion would  just  as  suddenly  become  obso- 
lete. 

However,  one  of  the  pieces  of  litera- 
ture distributed  at  these  seminars  is  a 
booklet  on  GPO  operations  containing 
a  spate  of  personal  pictures  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Printing  Office  of- 
ficials. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  two 
individual  pictures  each  of  the  Public 
Printer,  his  deputy  and  his  administra- 
tive assistant  within  six  pages  of  each 
other.  It  appears  that  GPO  is  above  the 
rules  It  applies  to  its  customers  and 
somehow  knows  that  its  booklet  will  not 
suddenly  become  obsolete. 

There  is  one  exception  for  pictures  of 
agency  heads.  GPO  representatives  have 
explained.  That  is  when  the  agency  per- 
son's picture  is  one  that  has  been  taken 
"with  the  man  over  in  the  White  House. 
You  can't  keep  that  out." 

And.  if  I  might  digress  a  moment.  In- 
ferences such  as  that  are  another  sore 
point  with  me.  I  for  one  am  tired  of  lis- 
tening to  inferences  like  this  which 
would  make  the  White  House  the 
scapegoat. 

There   is  another   side   to   the   GPO 
coin— a  very  bright  one.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  produces  some  out- 
standing     work — work      that      is      not 
matched   anywhere  else   in   the   world. 
You  have  all  seen  these  products;  pub- 
lications   of    the    Departments    of    the 
Army,  Navy,  Defense,  Agriculture,  and 
other  large  agencies.  They  are  paying  a 
price  for  the  service,   of  course — fast 
quality   service   may  rightly   command 
premium  praise— but  there  are  no  finer 
looking    publications.     Why,     however, 
does  that  same  quality  not  show  up  in 
the  work  done  for  agencies  which  are 
smaller  but,  proportionately,  not  lesser? 
That  much  of  OPO's  work  is  without 
peer  is  only  proof  that  it  can  do  work 
of  the  highest  quality  routinely.  Why 
then  does  it  not? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ROONEY   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  and  happy  to  be 
able  to  announce  today  a  project  which 
is  being  conducted  in  my  congressional 
district  to  support  members  of  the  U.S 
Armed  Forces  sen-ing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  project  is  a  mail-from-home  cam- 
paign which  has  been  initiated  bv  Beth- 
lehem. Pa.,  Post  855,  Veterans  "of  For- 
eign Wars,  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
steady  flow  of  mail  to  all  service  men  and 
women  serving  our  country  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Mail  from  home  is  the  idea  of  Com- 
mander Wilbur  F.  H.  Raidline,  a  man 
who  has  had  a  very  successful  past  ex- 
perience in  boosting  morale  of  American 
servicemen   when,   during    the  Korean 
war,  he  personally  conducted  a  similar 
mall  campaign  which  produced  35  000 
letters  and  560  packages  for  American 
forces  in  Korea. 

Commander  Raidline's  new  project 
has  won  endorsement  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  White  House,  as  his 
earlier  project  did  in  the  1950's.  I  per- 
sonally wish  him  and  VFW  Post  855  every 
possible  success  because,  in  this  small 
way,  we  as  Individual  citizens  can  say 
"thanks"  to  the  brave  Americans  who 
wear  our  Nation's  military  uniforms. 

AH  Americans  want  our  young  men 
and  women  serving  in  Vietnam  and  in 
support  capacities  elsewhere  in  that 
region  of  the  world  to  know  that  we  at 
home  do  care  and  do  appreciate  what 
they  are  doing  in  defense  of  freedom  and 
in  quest  of  permanent  peace. 

Through  newspapers  published  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Commander  Raidline 
and  VFW  Post  855  wUl  invite  servicemen 
who  would  like  to  receive  maU  from 
home  to  send  their  complete  mailing 
addresses  and  a  brief  description  of 
themselves  and  their  interests  to  Mail 
From  Home,  Bethlehem  Post  855.  'VFW 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  18017. 

At  the  same  time,  individuals  across 
the  country  are  Invited  to  write  letters 
and  forward  them  along  with  postage  to 
the  Bethlehem  "VFW  Post  to  be  sent  to 
individual  senicemen  overseas.  Persons 
who  wish  to  send  packages  may  contact 
the  Bethlehem  VFW  post  by  mail  to 
receive  the  name  and  address  of  a  serv- 
iceman who  has  requested  a  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  who  will  spend  the 
forthcoming  holiday  season  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home,  I  would  like 
to  invite  all  Americans  to  assist  Com- 
mander Raidline  and  post  855  in  this 
effort  by  writing  warm,  friendly  letters 
from  home.  And  I  extend  this  same  in- 
vitation to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  to  the  Individual  staff 
members  of  congressional  offices  and  of- 


fices   of    the    executive    and    judicial 
branches.  ^ 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  CONSCIENCE 
OF  THE  NATIONS  ISSUED  BY 
ISRAEL'S    CHIEF    RABBIS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Farbstein]  may  e.xtend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker  last 
week  I  inserted  into  the  Record  a 'press 
account  of  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  humanity  by  Israel's  chief  rabbi  on  the 
subject  of  the  persecution  of  Jewish 
minorities  in  Arab  countries, 

I  now  have  a  full  text  of  that  ap- 
peal, which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record, 

This  statement  provides  compelling 
evidence  of  Arab  cruelty,  I  might  note 
that  while  independent  observation  con- 
firms the  barbarity  of  Arab  treatment  of 
Jewish  minorities,  independent  obser- 
vation also  confirms  that  Israel  has  been 
treating  its  Arab  minority  with  kindness 
decency,  and  respect.  This  statement 
points  up  the  ludicrousness  of  Aiab  com- 
plaints of  Israel  injustice, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  state- 
ment, to  judge  for  themselves  which  side 
in  the  current  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
has  conducted  itself  In  a  civilized 
manner. 


October  26,  196', 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  the  Nations 
Issued  by  Israel's  Chief  Rabbis 
With  the  onset  of  the  High  Holy  Davs  In 
this  year  of  destiny  for  the  House  of  Israel, 
we,  the  Chief  Rabbis  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
appeal  with  all  earnestness  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Nations  to  act  vigorously  and  without 
delay  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  thousands  of 
innocent  Jews  against  whom  the  govern- 
ments of  some  Arab  states  have  vented  their 
anger  and  wrought  their  vengeance  after  fall- 
ing In  their  aggressive  design  to  extinguish 
the  reborn  Jewish  State. 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been 
focused  so  Intently  on  the  political  problems 
besetUng  our  region,  and  the  clamour  of  Arab 
inlander  against  Israel  mounts  in  Intensity, 
supported  by  the  unprincipled  policy  of  cer- 
tain other  governmenta,  the  plight  of  the 
Jewish  communities  In  several  of  the  Arab 
states  where  a  reign  of  black  terror  has  been 
unleashed  against  them,  approaches  total 
catastrophe. 

Hundreds  of  Jews  are  being  subjected  to 
dally  torture,  beatings  and  humiliations, 
while  imprisoned  in  Inhuman  conditions  and 
Indeed  In  some  cases  in  the  custody  of  Nazis 
who  have  found  haven  and  hospitality  In 
Egypt. 

All  this  is  being  done  by  several  Arab  gov- 
ernments to  their  Jewish  citizens  and  resi- 
dents as  well  as  stateless  Jews,  absolutely  in- 
nocent of  any  action  hostile  to  the  state,  only 
because  they  are  Jews,  and  as  such  defense- 
less, held  political  hostage,  and  the  victims  of 
the  Arabs'  thwarted  grand  design  to  annihi- 
late the  State  of  Israel, 

Attempts  by  international  and  humanitar- 
ian bodies  have  met  with  stubborn  refusal 
on  the  part  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq  to  dis- 
cuss the  plight  of  their  Jewish  communities, 
and  all  humanitarian  approaches  to  rescue 
these  communities  from  the  Inhuman  totali- 
tarian oppression  they  are  undergoing  have 


been  rudely  rejected  by  the  Arab  govern- 
ments concerned, 

in  Egypt,  which  has  committed  the  bes- 
tial obscenity  of  using  Nazi  gaolers  cam- 
oufiaged  with  Egyptian  names,  for  Jewish 
prisoners — an  act  deepy  repugnant  to  civi- 
lized humanity  In  the  light  of  recent  his- 
tory— the  property  of  the  Jews  of  Cairo  has 
been  conflscated,  harsh  restrictions  are  Im- 
posed against  those  Jews  not  held  in  un- 
speakably grim  prisons,  those  Imprisoned 
nave  been  beaten,  their  hands  and  ribs 
broken,  their  hair  shaven,  their  eye-brows 
pulled  out;  they  have  been  denied  food  and 
water  for  long  hours.  When  water  has  been 
provided.  It  has  been  in  minute  quantities 
and  crude  methods  The  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Alexandria  Is  in  prison,  the  Chief  Rabbi 
of  Cairo  Is  under  house  arrest  as  is  the 
president  of  the  Ashkenazi  Jewish  Com- 
munity in  the  Egyptian  capital,  and  those 
few  Jews  expelled  from  Egypt  after  imprison- 
ment h.ive  been  deprived  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions and  belongings. 

In  Syria,  which  has  never  treated  its  Jew- 
ish minority  humanely,  the  Jews  live  In 
ghetto  conditions.  suITerlng  persecutions 
endless  extortions;  Jewish  quarters  have 
been  attacked  by  mobs,  curfews  have  been 
imposed,  Jewish  ghettos  are  threatened  with 
starvation,  all  the  Jewish  teachers  were  ex- 
pelled from  schools  and  were  replaced  by 
Moslem  teachers.  In  Damascus  Jews  were 
thrown  out  of  their  homes  which  were  given 
to  Palestinians.  The  public  Is  Instructed  not 
to  buy  from  Jews, 

In  Iraq,  unbridled  incitement  against  the 
Jews  abounds  in  the  government  press,  ra- 
dio and  television,  Jewish  business  has  been 
prohibited,  dozens  of  Jews  arrested  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  "spying  for  Israel", 
police  and  other  government  personnel  have 
extorted  money  from  Jews.  The  secret  police 
ha^e  begun,  lately,  to  threaten  the  Jews  with 
murder  and  expropriation.  A  Jewish  girl 
was  arrested,  put  into  gaol  with  criminals 
and  only   freed   after   she   had    been   raped. 

In  Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq,  the  Jews  have  suf- 
fered Intensely  since  the  tension  started  in 
this  area  early  this  year  sustaining  severe 
losses  in  life,  liberty  and  property,  as  a  result 
of  direct  governmental  responsibility  lor  their 
persecution.  Almost  all  the  Jewish  men  In 
Egypt  have  been  Imprisoned.  Including  those 
seriously  111  from  heart  and  other  ailments. 
Synagogues  have  been  seized,  prayers  pro- 
scribed. Iraqi  legislation  against  Jews  has 
been  rigidly  enforced,  professions  have  been 
closed  to  Jews  In  that  country,  the  govern- 
ment refuses  to  Issue  passports  to  Jews  wish- 
ing to  leave. 

This  shocking  catalogue  of  crimes  by  Arab 
governments  against  their  helpless  Jewish 
minorities  has  been  largely  overlooked  in 
recent  months  by  public  opinion  In  the  en- 
lightened world. 

The  attempts  made  by  International  agen- 
cies to  halt  or  at  least  modify  the  reign  of 
terror  have  been  Ineffectual  and  contemp- 
tuously rebuffed  by  the  Arab  governments 
concerned. 

We  therefore  direct  this  passionate  appeal 
from  Jerusalem,  the  sacred  shrine  of  Judaism 
and  the  focus  of  intense  religious  feeling  for 
the  great  religions,  to  the  conscience  of  all 
mankind  to  raise  its  voice  and  demand 
Instant  action  to  stamp  out  this  inhuman, 
cruel  and  uncivilized  wave  of  oppression  di- 
rected against  our  people  by  governments 
which  give  lip  service  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

May  the  Rock  of  Israel  In  His  Infinite 
wisdom  and  mercy  bring  about  the  .salvation 
of  the  hostages  of  Israel  as  the  Book  of  Judg- 
ment is  once  more  opened  to  weigh  right 
and  wrong  In  these  High  Holy  Days. 


NEW     YORK      POLL      SHOWS      THE 
REAL  STRENGTH  OF  L,  B,  J. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  [Mr,  Farbstein]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Republicans  are  spreading  the  word  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  easy  to  beat  in 
1968, 

We  know  the  Republicans  are  experts 
at  whistling  in  the  dark.  And  few  Demo- 
crats are  taking  them  seriously.  For 
while  the  President's  popularity  is  down 
a  year  before  the  election,  much  can  hap- 
pen to  alter  the  trend  of  the  popularity 
polls. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Republicans 
of  a  less-publicized,  but  significant  fact: 
A  poll  conducted  by  a  Princeton  firm 
shows  the  President  winning  decisively 
against  every  Republican  candidate  put 
against  him. 

Commenting  on  this  poll.  Roscoe 
Drummond  writes: 

While  the  decisiveness  of  LBJ's  lead  In 
New  York  State  runs  counter  to  those  who 
take  his  defeat  next  year  almost  for  granted. 
It  supports  others  who  believe  that,  when  the 
test  Is  at  hand,  the  odds  will  favor  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  poll  shows  President  Johnson  run- 
ning ahead  of  Nixon.  Romney,  Reagan, 
and  Senator  Percy  by  margins  of  22  to 
27  percent. 

He  beats  them  all  in  traditionally  Re- 
publican upstate  New  York  by  9  to  13 
percent;  and  he  demolishes  them  In  New 
York  City  by  36  percent. 

Mr.  Drummond  notes  that  the  poll  was 
conducted  by  a  veteran  and  highly  re- 
spected polltaker. 

I  have  consulted  with  an  expert  student 
of  polls — 

He  writes — 
and  his  Judgment  Is  that  the  questions  were 
properly  framed. 

What  does  this  poll  mean? 

It  means  that  Republican  talk  not- 
withstanding. Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  be 
a  tough  candidate  to  beat  in  1968,  The 
difficulty  the  Republicans  face  is  that 
they  are  up  rgainst  a  President  who  has 
compiled  an  unprecedented  record  of 
achievement  for  the  American  people. 

And  as  New  Yoik  is  going — so  will  go 
the  Nation. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  Roscoe  D:"um- 
mond's  article  appearing  in  the  Wichita 
Eagle: 

Is  Johnson  Down  or  Up? 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Is  LBJ  down  or  up? 

A  series  of  Oallup  and  Harris  nationwide 
surveys  shows  President  Johnson  massively 
unpopular. 

But  an  In-depth  New  York  state  poll  shows 
President  Johnson  massively  popular. 

The  fact  that  a  political  opinion  survey 
runs  sharply  counter  to  the  mainstream  of 
polling  is  no  re.ison  it  can  be  safely  dismissed. 

When  the  polls  show  opposite  results.  It 
Is  a  little  unsettling.  Consider  this: 

Nationwide  Gallup  and  Harris  polls  show 
Romney  and  Rockefeller,  when  pitted  against 
Johnson  In  trial  heats,  each  winning  by  a 
few  percentage  points. 

But  In  New  York  state  a  poll  just  com- 
pleted by  Political  Surveys  and  Analyses,  Inc. 
of  Princeton,  shows  the  President  winning  de- 
cisively against  every  Republican  candidate 
put  against  him. 


The  margin  of  LBJ's  political  ascendancy 
in  New  York  state  can  hardly  be  overempha- 
sized. 

He  runs  ahead  of  Nixon,  Romney,  Reagan, 
and  Percy  by  a  range  of  22  to  27  per  cent. 

He  leads  them  all  In  substantially  conserv- 
ative, traditlonaUy  Republican  ujistate  New 
York  by  a  range  of  9  to  13  per  cent. 

He  crushes  his  Republican  opponents  in 
New  York  City  by  36  per  cent. 

Against  Nixon,  who  does  better  In  this  New 
York  pwU  than  the  other  Republicans,  John- 
son takes  70  per  cent  of  the  Negro  vote.  81 
per  cent  of  the  Jewish  vote,  and  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
vote. 

The  President  takes  25  per  cent  of  the  Re- 
publican vote  while  Nixon  wins  oaly  12  per 
cent  of  the  Democratic  vote.  He  leads  com- 
fortably among  Independents. 

Here  are  the  precise  figures  on  how  John- 
son does  against  four  GOP  opponents  In  New 
York  state: 

Candidates:  Percent 

Nixon 31 

Johnson    53 

Percy   28 

Johnson   51 

Reagan    29 

Johnson    66 

Romney 30 

Johnson    52 

(The  average  undecided  vote  was  14  per 
cent.  The  average  vote  for  other  candidates. 
S'j  per  cent.  Rockefeller's  name  was  not 
polled,) 

Was  this  a  competent  survey?  There  Is  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  was  supervised 
by  Archibald  Cro6sley,  a  veteran  polltaker 
and  widely  respected  as  both  professional  and 
objective.  I  have  consulted  with  an  expert 
student  of  polls  and  his  Judgment  Is  that  the 
questions  were  properly  framed. 

It  is  on  the  unexpectedly  large  Johnson 
lead  that  the  Crossley  poll  conflicts  with  the 
national  results  of  the  Gallup  and  Harris 
polls.  Romney  is  the  only  Republican  :n  the 
Crossley  poll  who  has  run  ahead  of  Johnson 
in  a  nationwide  Gallup  poll,  Nixon,  Reagan, 
and  Percy  have  never  led  the  President  In  any 
nationwide  trial  heat. 

While  the  decisiveness  of  LBJ's  lead  In  New 
York  state  runs  counter  to  those  who  take 
his  defeat  next  year  almost  for  granted,  it 
supports  others  who  believe  that,  when  the 
test  is  at  hand  next  fall,  the  odds  will  favor 
the  President, 


MRS.  BOLTON  PRAISES  THE  JOB 
CORPS 

Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight 
over  the  war  on  poverty  which  is  loom- 
ing before  the  House  will,  obviously,  be 
a  bitter  and  difficult  one.  One  of  the  few 
satisfactions  the  Nation  can  take  from 
this  struggle  is  that  it  has  transcended 
purely  partisan  boimdaries.  Both  the 
friends  and  the  foes  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty can  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  desire  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  Nation  will,  I  am  confident,  over- 
come the  natural  desire  to  do  what  is 
best  for  a  Member's  owti  party. 

The  able  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]  recently  visited  a  woman 
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Job  Corps  center  in  Cleveland,  and  came 
away  with  the  kind  of  straightforward 
and  penetrating  analysis  which  her  col- 
leagues. Republican  and  Democratic, 
have  learned  to  expect  from  the  ranking 
lady  of  the  House. 

The  Cleveland  Congresswoman — 

the    Cle\eland 


to 


Plain 


Accordinc; 
Dealer — 

advocated  Job  Corps  tours  for  Congressional 
critics  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  nev/spaper  arti- 
cles from  the  September  8  editions  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  Press, 
describing  Mrs.  Bolton's  tour  and  her 
comments,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  lOhlo)   Press. 
Sept.  8.  1967) 

Congresswoman  Bolton  Lautis  Girls' 
Center  Here 

Cong.  Frances  Bolton  i  R-CIeveland)  said 
a  tour  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  here 
has  won  her  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
program  regarded  as  the  most  costly  and 
most  criticized  of  national  anti-poverty 
efforts. 

The  center  at  1588  Ansel  Rd.  has  an  en- 
rollment of  about  330  girls  and  has  cost  about 
$2,500,000  a  year  to  operate  in  addition  to 
about  $300,000  in  cash  allowances  for  the 
trainees  This  amounts  to  about  $8000  a  year 
for  each  trainee. 

But  Cong.  Bolton  said  these  costs  are  Jus- 
tified by  the  success  of  the  center  and  urged 
that  more  money  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram 

"This  is  the  essence  of  what  Americans 
want  to  do  to  help  people."  she  said  of  the 
center  where  girls  from  poverty  families  live 
while  they  receive  schooling  and  Job  training. 

Mrs.  Bolton  added  that  she  feels  Congress 
was  wrong  in  restricting  the  policy  by  which 
girls  and  youths  are  flown  to  and  from  cen- 
ters far  from  their  homes  for  this  training. 
The  center  here  has  girls  from  Hawaii.  Cali- 
fornia. Texas,  Alabama.  New  York  and  other 
states. 

Having  trainees  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion living  together  is  a  way  of  helping  to 
build  America,  she  said. 

Dr.  Zelma  George  the  center  director  who 
was  highly  pr.ilsed  tiy  Cong.  Bolton,  con- 
tended that  there  is  less  temptation  for 
trainees  to  drop  out  of  the  program  when 
they  are  remote  from  their  homes. 

An  aide  said  that  more  than  75%  of  the 
center's  graduates  are  being  placed  In  Jobs. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  8,  1967] 

Representative  Bolton  Tours  Facility:  City 

Job  Corps  Center  Praised 

(By  Alma  Kaufman) 

Rep.  Prances  P.  Bolton,  R-22,  had  high 
praise  for  the  Cleveland  Job  Corps  for  Women 
after  spending  yesterday  there  and  said  Job 
Corps  should  get  a  larger  share  of  antipoverty 
money, 

"This  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  days 
I  ever  had,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 

"You  see  Hawaii  living  with  Texas  .  .  . 
Washington  with  Alabama:  you  get  the  sense 
that  this  is  the  way  we're  building  America 
&a  we  can't  build  It  any  other  way." 

The  Cleveland  congresswoman  advocated 
Job  Corps  tours  for  congressional  critics  of 
the  program. 

"I  know  that  what  I  needed  was  to  come 
here  and  spend  the  day,"  she  said.  "My  sense 
of  the  Job  Corps  Is  very  different  from  what 
It  was  yesterday." 

Mrs.  Bolton  said  the  program  should  have 
enough  money  to  provide  Job  security  for 
center  staffs  and  continuity  of  ser-vlce.  At 
present,  ceaiters  are  funded  for  a  year  at  a 
time   and   employes  cannot   be  hired   for   a 


longer  period.  The  people  of  Cleveland  should 
make  some  provision  for  contlnmty,  Mrs. 
Bolton  said. 

She  also  said  the  Cleveland  center  should 
be  moved  from  Ansel  Road  to  a  better  loca- 
tion, but  probably  not  Into  the  suburbs, 

"Young  people  should  be  within  walking 
distance  of  recreation,"  she  explained.  "They 
tell  us  we're  all  going  to  be  urbanltes  very 
soon,  so  we  should  be  ready," 

Mrs.  Bolton  praised  the  center  director,  Dr. 
Zelma  George,  as  the  person  responsible  for 
Its  good  Impression. 

"A  short  time  ago  this  was  a  disgraceful 
place." 
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sponsible  Patriotism,  said  the  loyalty  marches 
were  "the  real  protest  movement  In  Amer- 
ica." 

Millions  of  Americans  subscribe  to  Wiley's 
observation  that,  "The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  showed  with  dig- 
nlty  In  quiet  vigil  or  in  massive  parades 
throughout  the  country  that  they  were  dis- 
gusted with  lawlessness  and  with  those  who 
are  dishonoring  our  nation,  and  they  have 
quietly  said  'Stop  it,  we've  had  enough.' " 


PEACENIKS'  SHOW  IS  A  FLOP 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  were  alerted  to  the 
demonstration  in  Washington  this  past 
weekend  by  our  news  media,  both  before 
and  after  the  event.  While  this  demon- 
stration is  now  complete — we  can  now 
draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to  the  real 
effectiveness  of  this  event  when  we  com- 
pare it  to  the  numerous  cities  that  had 
millions  of  Americans  display  the  sup- 
port which  our  Nation  has  in  fulfilling 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  ap- 
propriate editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  News,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.. 
presenting  an  analysis  of  this  past  week- 
end. This  distinguished  newspaper,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  is  outstanding  in  its  cover- 
age of  national  and  international  news. 
Only  recently,  the  editor.  Mr.  Kenneth 
W.  Michael,  made  a  tour  of  the  Mideast 
and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  his  ob- 
servations. 

The  demonstrations  held  in  my  district 
this  past  weekend  clearly  indicate  that 
patriotism  is  not  dead. 

Peaceniks'  Show  Is  a  Plop 
The  numbers  game  of  how  many  peaceniks 
demonstrated  In  Wiishlngton  over  the  week- 
end goes  on  but  no  matter  whether  the 
figure  is  50,000  or  150,000— as  claimed  by 
some — the  fact  Is  that  untold  thousands 
more  supported  rallies  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  commitment  In  Vietnam  and  its  fight- 
ing forces. 

Over  400  so-called  peaceful  demonstrators 
in  the  capital  got  out  of  hand  and  had  to  be 
arrested.  There  was  brief  success  In  one  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  Pentagon  but  the  half- 
dozen  Intruders  were  carried  out. 

On  any  basis  of  comparison,  the  anti-war 
demonstration  was  a  flop.  It  was,  instead,  a 
sad  spectacle. 

One  of  the  more  sickening  asp>ects  of  the 
rally  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock's  description 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  the 
"enemy." 

Typical  of  the  shocking  attitudes  of  the 
vocal  minority  was  one  of  the  signs  on  dis- 
play: "LBJ  the  Butcher." 

Contrasted  with  the  tmtlcs  of  the  peace- 
niks, far-leftists.  Communist  sympathizers 
and  scores  of  hippies  out  on  the  town,  were 
the  many  parades  In  "Support  of  Our  Boys 
In  ■Vietnam." 

Charles  W.  Wiley  of  Sayrevllle.  national 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for  Re- 


HOUSE  OUT  OP  CONTROL 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  whom  it  may  be  appropriate, 
that  the  subsequent  editorial  of  the  New 
York  Times  appeal's  to  indicate  that  a 
self-analysis  and  accounting  is  in  order 
pui'suant  to  the  past  statements  that 
were  made  at  the  commencement  of  this 
session  of  Congress. 

House  Out  of  Control 
What  ever  happened  to  the  so-called  new 
breed  of  responsible,  constructive,  modern- 
minded  Rcpubhcans  in  the  House?  Repre- 
sentative Ford  of  Mlchlg.Hn,  the  minority 
leader,  and  his  colleagues  started  off  the  year 
bravely  enough,  presenting  their  alternative 
proposals  to  those  contained  In  the  State  of 
the  Union  message  and  assuring  everyone 
that  the  obstructionist  alliance  with  the 
Southern  Democrats  was  a  thing  of  the  ptist. 
In  recent  weeks,  however,  negativism  and 
arid  partisanship  h.'.ve  prevailed.  Responsible 
legislators  in  both  parties  know  perfectly 
well  that  no  budget  can  be  reduced  by  pick- 
ing a  figure  out  of  the  air  and  arbitrarily 
asserting  that  total  spending  Is  to  be  cut  by 
that  amount.  A  budget  Is  an  expression  of 
programs  that  Congress  has  already  estab- 
lished. The  only  useful  approach  is  to  ana- 
lyze thoee  programs,  one  by  one.  and  decide 
which  of  them  can  be  reduced,  postponed  or 
eliminated. 

Such  decisions  can  be  debated  on  their 
merits  and  in  a  factual  framework.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  rider  which  Republi- 
cans and  Southern  Democrats  Joined  in  at- 
taching to  the  routine  resolution  extending 
the  spending  authority  of  those  departments 
whose  money  bills  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved. It  may  sound  good  to  say  that  the 
House  has  ordered  the  Administration  to 
slash  spending  by  $8  billion,  but  everyone 
who  understands  budgeting  knows  that  this 
is  Just  playing  to  the  gallery. 

If  the  resolution  was  demagogic,  the  ada- 
mant opp>osltlon  aniong  House  Republicans 
to  rent  subsidies  and  model  cities  expresses 
a  disquieting  refu.sal  to  think  through  urban 
needs  and  to  act  upon  them.  The  meager 
compromise  patched  up  yesterday  by  House- 
Senate  conferees  will,  if  approved,  permit 
these  two  programs  to  go  limping  forward, 
but  it  underscores  the  rural-and-suburban 
bias  of  most  House  Republicans,  who  are  only 
too  eager  to  turn  their  back  upon  the  cities. 
Not  all  of  the  irresponsibility  is  confined 
to  the  House  or  to  the  GOP.  But  the  sig- 
nificant development  In  Congress  Is  a  House 
of  Representatives  out  of  control.  In  fleeful 
but  shortsighted  partisanship,  most  House 
Republicans  have  Joined  with  the  reactionary 
backwoodsmen  among  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  are  rampaging  against  any  and  all 
domestic  programs.  Before  rushing  any  fur- 


ther in  this  direction,  Representative  Ford 
ind  other  Hotose  Republican  leaders  need  to 
remember  their  predecessors  who  followed 
tliat  same  dead-end  street  and  met  with  re- 
pudiation from  the  voters. 


CONTINUATION  OF  GUARANTEED 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinani- 
nious  consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ha'.vaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  has  been  in 
effect  since  November  8.  1965,  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  it  into  law.  In  the 
ftrst  full  fiscal  year  of  its  operation,  392,- 
000  students  have  received  loans  totaling 
more  than  $247  million. 

This  unique  program  is  an  example  of 
creative  federalism  carried  to  its  widest 
meaning.  It  brings  together  a  diversity 
of  institutions  in  our  economy:  from  ou.' 
private  citizens  to  our  uni\ersitles,  from 
O'ar  banking  and  credit  institutions  to 
the  Slate  and  Federal  Governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuation  of  this 
program  is  now  under  consideration.  I 
feel  it  constitutes  a  necessai'y  element 
in  our  total  program  cf  financial  aid  to 
the  students  in  this  country.  With  the 
constantly  increasing  costs  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, it  is  not  only  the  lower  income 
family  which  cannot  afford  to  send  Its 
child  to  school,  but  also  the  midd'c-in- 
come  parents. 

From  costs  of  $1,230  per  year  in  a 
public  institution  and  SI, 760  in  a  private 
school  in  1957,  these  costs  have  risen  to 
$1,600  in  the  former  and  $2,500  in  the 
latter.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1972-73 
these  costs  will  have  risen  still  further 
to  $1,940  and  $2,940.  a  rise  of  18  and  14 
percent  respectively  over  the  1966-67  fig- 
ures. This  means  that  approximately  20 
percent  of  a  family's  income— if  it  falls 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000 — would  be 
needed  to  pay  for  1  year  of  a  child's  edu- 
cation. When  one  considers  that  many 
families  have  more  than  one  child  in 
college  at  the  same  time,  it  could  b;com3 
a  question  of  from  40  to  60  percent. 

This  is  the  only  program  for  which  the 
middle-income  child  is  eligible.  All  others 
have  a  need  restriction  which  their  fam- 
ilies cannot  meet.  Yet  these  students  may 
^eU  be  "needy"  too  in  the  sense  that 
their  parents  cannot  provide  such  a  large 
part  of  their  yearly  income  for  one  ex- 
pense. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  bor- 
row up  to  $1,000  per  year  as  an  imder- 
?raduate  or  vocational  student  and 
Sl,500  as  a  graduate  to  help  meet  his 
expenses.  On  this  money  he  need  pay 
no  interest  for  the  period  of  time  that 
he  is  in  school  nor,  if  we  enact  one  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  during  any 
period  he  may  serve  in  a  service  orga- 
nization such  as  the  military.  VISTA, 
or  the  Peace  Corps  If  his  family  income 
is  under  $15,000.  Thus,  he  is  freed  from 
the  financial  burden  while  in  school. 
When  he  does  begin  paying  the  loan  back, 


he  need  pay  only  3-percent  interest  on 
the  balance,  the  Federal  Government 
paying  the  remaining  interest.  Thus,  the 
money  is  of  low  cost  to  him. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  by  1972,  2.2  million  students 
will  be  taking  advantage  of  this  program. 
This  means  that  approximately  that 
many  students  will  be  in  college  who 
might  otherwise  not  be  there.  We,  as  a 
nation,  have  recognized  that  education 
is  a  good  investment.  No  other  has  the 
promise  of  as  great  returns,  not  only  to 
the  individual,  but  also  to  our  society  as 
a  whole.  It  means  increased  productivity 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  better  serv- 
ices to  the  public,  and  a  more  informed 
populace,  better  able  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  -world. 


SOVIETS  STRENGTHEN  NAVY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  FMr.  Kir  wan]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  specific  note  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  salaries  that  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  military  pay  bill  before  us.  today,  is 
that  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Americans,  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover, 
U.S.  Navy.  Every  Member  of  the  Congress 
knows  the  outstanding  job  Admiral 
Rickover  is  doing  as  head  of  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram every  day.  Just  t'nis  morning,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  article  on 
the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Navy  which 
cites  the  growing  force  of  Soviet  nuclear 
submarines. 

I  think  all  of  you  know  that  the  U.S. 
fleet  of  41  nuclear-powered  Polaris  mis- 
sile-firing submarines  is  our  Nation's 
greatest  deterrents  to  nuclear  v.ar.  Our 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  pi'o- 
vide  one  of  the  best  weapons  to  counter 
the  Soviet  submarine  threat  discussed 
in  the  Post  this  morning. 

O'ar  nuclear-powered  surface  warships 
iiave  proved  their  mettle  by  establishing 
record  after  record  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  congratulate  the  executive  branch 
for,  again,  reappointing  Admiral  Rick- 
over to  continue  in  his  present  job  as 
head  of  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program,  at  least  until  1970. 

I  will  insert  the  Post  article  I  refer 
to  in  the  Record  at  this  f>oint: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  26.  1967] 
Soviets  Strengthen  Navt— Fleet  of  Nucleak 

Submarines.  Missile  Craft  Noted  in  New 

Edition  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships 

London.  October  25. — The  Soviet  navy  has 
Increased  Its  nuclear  submarine  strength.  Is 
stepping  up  production  of  missile-carrying 
warships  and  Is  thinking  of  building  its  first 
aircraft  carrier,  the  70th  annual  edition  of 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships  reported  today. 

A  table  in  the  1967-1968  edition  of  Jane's, 
the  standard  reference  book  on  the  world's 
navies,  showed  that  the  Soviet  Union  now 
has   30   nuclear   submarines   and   350   other 


subs,  compared  with  80  nuclear  submarines 
and  127  others  In  the  UJS.  Navy. 

Raymond  V.  B.  Blackman.  editor  of  the 
authoritative  publication  for  the  past  19 
years,  noted  In  a  foreword  to  the  new  edition 
that  the  Soviets  have  greatly  strengthened 
their  submarine  fleet  In  recent  years  by  retir- 
ing obsolescent  craft  and  adding  new.  rocket- 
firing  submarines.  He  said  some  of  the  nu- 
clear submarines  carry  six  missile  launchers, 
and  the  latest  ones  carry  eight. 

details  of  desteoteb 

Blackman  gave  details  of  the  new.  Kresta- 
class  gulded-misslle  destroyers  being  built 
by  the  Soviet  navy.  The  first  of  the  6000-ton 
ships — equipped  with  twin  launchers  for  sur- 
face missiles,  launchers  for  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles, plus  torpedo  tubes,  four  57-mm  guns 
and  a  helicopter — made  Its  sea  trails  early 
this  year.  Blackman  said  more  of  the  fast, 
versatile  ships  are  soon  to  follow. 

"It  Is  evident  that  the  Soviet  navy  ■will 
for  years  to  come  be  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  deployed  on  a  worldwide  scale,  on  the 
move  as  never  before,  and  capable  of  exerting 
a  strong  maritime  Influence  on  universal  af- 
fairs," he  wrote. 

Interest  In  mlsslle-carrylng  warships  has 
been  heightened  since  Israel  claimed  that 
Soviet  missiles  were  used  by  an  Egyptian 
naval  craft  last  Saturday  to  sink  the  de- 
stroyer Ellat  off  the  Slnal  coast.  Israeli  offi- 
cials said  the  attack  was  launched  from  a 
Soviet-built,  Komar-class  missile  patrol  boat 
in  Port  Said's  harbor. 

fiftt-foitr  carriehs 

Present  emphasis  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  on 
aircraft  carriers  headed  by  the  86.000-ton 
nuclear-powered  Enterprise.  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  reported,  -with  three  more  carriers  of 
this  class  under  construction  or  scheduled 
to  be  built. 

It  said  the  U.S.  Navy's  target  of  15  super- 
carriers  may  be  Increased  to  17,  The  United 
States  presently  has  34  large  aircraft  carriers 
plus  20  "baby  flattops"  for  escort,  helicopter 
and  assault  duty.  Jane's  said. 

[The  commanders  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Adm.  Ephraim  P.  Holmes  and  Vice 
Adm.  WUUma  E.  Ellis  said  last  Sunday  that 
the  Soviets  are  building  an  Initial  aircraft 
carrier  that  will  be  relatively  small,  but  wltli 
long-range  cruising  capabilities.) 

The  publication  also  reported  the  U.S.  Navy 
is  planning  what  could  be  classed  as  an  am- 
phibious capital  ship,  a  vessel  of  about  40,000 
tons  which  would  combine  the  duties  of  a 
helicopter  earner  and  a  ship  for  carrying 
assault  troops. 

The  new  edition  also  took  note  of  Britain's 
growing  nuclear-powered  submarine  fleet, 
armed  with  Polaris  missiles,  and  the  devel- 
opment by  France  of  nuclear  submarines 
equipped  with  missiles.  The  first  of  these 
French  submarines.  Le  Redoutable.  has  al- 
ready been  launched. 


JAPAN   TOPS   WORLD   IN  BUILDING 
SHIPS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Addabbo]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fur- 
ther point  up  how  our  great  Nation  has 
slipped  in  the  shipbuilding  world,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  October 
25  edition  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  under  dateUne  "London  AP."  The 
article  reported  on  shipbuilding  through- 
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out  the  world  and  the  United  States  did 
not  even  receive  honorable  mention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Japan   Tops   World   in    Building   Ships 

London  (AP)  — Japan  heads  the  world's 
shipbuilders  with  a  greater  tonnage  under 
construction  than  the  next  four  countries 
put  together.  Lloyd's  reported  today. 

World  shipbuilding  orders  continue  on  an 
upward  trend,  said  Lloyd's  register  of  ship- 
building returns  for  the  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30. 

Orders  total  another  record  figure  of  39.- 
560,636  tons,  which  Is  4,203.383  tons  more 
than  the  previous  quarter.  "Almost  every 
country  shows  an  Increase  In  Its  order  book," 
said  Lloyds. 

Japan  leads  In  percentage  of  world  ton- 
nage of  merchant  ships  under  construction 
with  401  ships,  4,240,161  tons  gross — 31.65 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Then  come: 

Britain.  137  ships,  1,339.364  tons  gross — 10 
percent.  West  Germany,  141  ships,  1,012,862 
tons  gross — 7,56  percent  Sweden,  44  ships. 
771.384  tons  gross — 5  76  percent.  Italy,  95 
ships,  755.865  tons  gross — 5.64  percent. 
Prance,  40  ships.  687.569  tons  gross — 5.13  per- 
cent. 

On  order  at  the  end  of  September  this  year 
British  Industry  had  1967  ships  of  1.682.000 
tons  gross  with  an  estimated  value  of  $624.4 
million  I  excluding  naval  work ) . 

The  total  order  book  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1966.  covered  318  ships,  of  2.592.000  gross 
tons. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION  AD- 
DRESS—LORAS  COLLEGE 

Mr.  FOLETif.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end, I  had  the  honor  to  participate  in 
ceremonies  in  Dubuque  inaugurating  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Justin  A. 
Driscoll  the  19th  president  of  Loras  Col- 
lege, the  oldest  college  in  Iowa. 

Since  its  founding  in  1839,  Loras  has 
become  known  and  respected  in  church 
and  academic  circles  alike  as  an  out- 
standing institution  for  the  education  of 
young  men  in  the  liberal  arts. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Monsignor  Driscoll  over  the 
past  3  years,  in  his  capacity  as  arch- 
dlocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  him 
as  priest,  educator,  and  administrator. 

He  brings  to  Loras  courage  and  imagi- 
nation, a  strong  commitment  to  educa- 
tional excellence,  and  broad  experience 
not  only  in  the  Catholic  schools,  but  In 
the  development  of  communication  and 
mutually  beneficial  relationships  be- 
tween public  and  private  schools  as  well. 

I  am  confident  that  under  his  direc- 
tion Loras  will  continue  the  proud  record 
so  ably  advanced  by  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Msgr.  Dorance  D.  Foley,  and 
will  add  new  dimensions  of  leadership  in 
education  in  our  State  and  the  Midwest. 
In  his  Inaugural  address,  Monsignor 
Driscoll  cited  the  vital  role  of  the  private 
college  and  emphasized  the  need  for  de- 


veloping sound  methods  of  assisting  and 
encouraging  such  schools,  in  the  interests 
of  maintaining  the  diversity  which  is  the 
genius  of  our  educational  system. 

I  think  that  Monsignor  Driscoll's  re- 
marks are  particularly  relevant  to  our 
task  in  the  Congress  of  determining  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  education. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  bring  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Presidential  Inauguration  Address— Loras 

College 
(By  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Justin  A.  Driscoll,  Ph.  D., 
Oct.  20,  1967) 
Your  Excellencies,  distinguished  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Loras  College; 
candidates  for  the  honorary  degrees  of  Loras 
College;  representatives  of  the  colleges  and 
universities;  superintendents  of  schools, 
local.  State  and  National;  representatives 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments; 
members  of  the  faculty,  student  body,  and 
employees  of  Loras  College;  my  famUy,  rela- 
tives, and  friends. 

In  recent  years  the  college  president  has 
been  variously  regarded.  To  many  students, 
the  president  Is  a  kind  of  Invisible  man;  to 
the  faculty  he  Is  a  source  of  constant  threat. 
To  the  academic  world,  he  Is  a  patient  hover- 
ing between  life  and  death,  sustained  only 
by  the  props  of  the  public  relations  office, 
the  business  and  endowment  office,  and  the 
Board  of  Regents.  To  the  general  public  he 
Is  a  figure  that  appears  In  glory  at  every 
after-dinner  Introduction  which  pays  little 
attention  to  truth.' 

Yet,  he  finds  himself  alone  each  morning 
before  his  God  as  he  rises  to  say  his  prayers 
and  Is  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
Sirach:  "Blessed  Is  the  man  who  is  found 
blameless  and  who  does  not  go  after  gold 
(Sirach  31:8)."  But  the  college  president 
does  have  an  Important  task.  He  is  the  leader 
of  an  academic  community  seeking  Tr-uth. 
The  fundamental  rationale  of  a  Catholic 
College  Is  the  "discovery,  transmission,  and 
synthesis  of  truth."  Its  primary  commitment 
Is  to  truth. 

Today  In  an  academic  and  religious  setting 
we  formalize  the  beginning  of  the  task  of 
being  the  19th  president  of  Loras  College 
In  Its  search  for  truth,  but  not  a  search  be- 
hind the  paper  walls  of  Impersonality. 
Rather,  a  search  with  a  concern  for  man  and 
a  realistic  love  of  persons,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

With  gratitude  I  thank  my  associates  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  for  coming;  also 
my  good  friends,  the  Catholic  Superintend- 
ents with  whom  I  have  worked  these  many 
years;  especially  the  Bishops,  religious,  and 
educational,  professional,  business,  and  labor 
representatives;  my  relatives  and  friends;  the 
students,  faculty,  and  employeee  of  this  In- 
stitution: all  of  you  who  have  honored 
Iowa's  first  college  by  your  presence.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  your  coming  this  day. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  express  a  very  sin- 
cere word  of  thanks.  In  my  own  name  and 
for  the  entire  community  of  Loras,  to  my 
predecessor,  Monsignor  Dorance  V.  Foley,  for 
all  he  did  to  advance  this  Institution.  Like- 
wise, the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  W.  Wahlert.  our 
great  benefactor  and  friend,  cannot  go  un- 
mentloned. 

Many  people  tell  us  today  that  we  are  In 
an  age  of  crisis. 

The  crisis  of  war:  How  much  blood  may  a 
human  being  shed  for  Justice'  sake? 


'  Cf.  William  C.  Mclnnes.  S.J.  "The  Reli- 
gious UiUversity  In  a  Pluralistic  Society," 
Presidential  Address.  Fairfield  University, 
October  24,  1964. 


The  crisis  of  race:  Where  dare  a  human 
being  draw  the  color  line? 

The  crisis  cf  sex:  What  may  two  human 
beings  do  In  the  name  of  love? 

The  crisis  of  poverty:  How  long  must  two 
fifths  of  the  world  go  hungry? 

The  crisis  of  religion:  At  what  point  does 
worship  become  heresy  or  Idolatry?" 

These  are  vital  Issues  indeed.  But  at  this 
moment  In  history  there  Is  a  concern  more 
crucial  and  more  basic  than  any  of  these 
The  most  critical  Issue  of  all  Is  not  bombs 
not  skin,  not  morals,  not  food,  not  even  the 
church.  It  Is  the  crisis  of  God.  How  does  the 
man  of  today  touch  his  God?  How  does  God 
touch  him?  • 

It  seems  appropriate  then,  to  explore  the 
contributions  of  a  religiously  committed  col- 
lege  In  a  pluralistic  society. 

It  Is  my  thesis  this  morning  that  colleges 
like  Loras  have  a  unique  contribution  to 
make  to  modern  society:  to  the  welfare  of 
this  state,  this  nation,  and  to  all  mankind 
This  Is  done: 

By  exercising  man's  highest  faculty,  his 
Intellect;  and 

By  extending  the  horizons  of  learning  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Such  schools  as  Loras  are  not  anachro- 
nisms. They  are  special  assets,  and  we  should 
encourage  their  presence.  And  it  is  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  the  president,  I  believe,  to  lead 
such  an  institution  toward  that  fulfillment. 

A  religiously  committed  college  does  not 
stunt  man's  growth,  nor  blind  his  vision.  On 
the  contrary,  such  a  college  expands  growth 
and  vision: 

By  widening  the  base  of  learning; 

By  strengthening  man  to  face  the  moral 
crisis  of  his  time; 

By  probing  the  depths  of  man's  commit- 
ment that  lie  beneath  all  denominational  or 
secular  allegiance. 

Loras  College  has  a  commitment  to  Its 
faith.  This  It  can  neither  deny  nor  evade.  But 
faith  does  not  destroy  truth;  It  reveals  It. 
Faith  does  not  lower  learning;  It  opens  It  to 
new  possibilities.  It  directs  man's  mind  to 
the  world  of  God  as  well  as  to  the  world  of 
man. 

It  U  a  serious  responsibility  of  such  an 
institution  to  Illumine  and  reaffirm  the  great 
God-created  values  of  man:  the  Ideals  oJ 
truth  and  beauty,  freedom  and  Justice, 
mercy  and  love,  the  centrallty  of  the  spiritual 
life.  This  college  must  ever  Interpret  to  her 
students,  as  no  Institution  can,  the  meaning 
of  sin,  suffering,  destructive  hate,  and  re- 
demptive  love. 

The  exclusion  of  such  values  In  educa- 
tion. In  my  Judgment,  Is  fatal.  Is  not  all  edu- 
cation at  once  an  intellectual,  moral,  and 
sacred  enterprise?  Is  not  every  effort  to  ful- 
fil! the  Individual  a  sanctified  or  sacred  ef- 
fort as  well  as  a  humane  one?  Are  not  the 
words  of  the  Pastoral  Constitution  on  The 
Church  in  the  Modern  World  applicable: 
"Whoever  follows  Christ,  the  perfect  man, 
becomes  himself  more  a  man."  (n.  41)? 

And  here  I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  obvious  Issue  of  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  I  firmly  believe  In  that 
principle.  But  In  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished president  of  St.  Olaf's  College,  North- 
field,  Dr.  Sidney  A.  Rand,  while  I  believe  in 
"Institutional  separation  of  Church  and 
State,"  I  likewise  believe  In  "operational  In- 
teraction of  these  two  Institutions."  This  out- 
look was  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  passing  the  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary,  and  Higher  Education  Acts. 
And  I  believe  the  passage  of  these  acts  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  prevent  what  Dr.  Band 
calls  the  "growth  of  a  new  religion  (the  reli- 
gion of  the  state)  as  the  chief  fact  of  life." 
or  on  the  other  hand  [of  allowing]  the  as- 
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punptlon  that  all  religion  is  unimportant  and 
ihould  fade  from  prominence  In  public  life. 
"la  either  case."  he  concludes,  "it  could  be 
jald  that  anything  like  the  traditional  debate 
about  Church-State  relationships  is  passe 
and  better  forgotten."* 

We  need  diversity  in  education,  whether 
;;  be  "■■'■  the  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher 
levels.  Diversity  has  made  this  nation  great, 
We  see  1^  everywhere  around  us:  In  the  dress 
people  wear.  In  the  hair  styles  they  keep,  In 
the  political  parties  they  promote  (here  on 
the  state) ,  In  the  life  of  students  and  faculty 
themselves.  Certainly,  we  need  diversity  and 
freedom  In  educational  organization  if  we 
are  to  m.aintaln  the  liberties  and  values  of 
this  nation.  For  by  way  of  contrast  we  see 
what  has  happened  In  Iron  Curtain  countries 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany.  To 
look  for  a  nonpublic  school  In  either  nation 
Is  to  invite  suspicion  or  amusement. 

But  diversity  Is  a  value  In  education  only 
i;  different  schools  exist  and  flourish,  only 
It  they  are  encouraged  and  assisted.  When  a 
church-related  college  Is  hampered  or  is 
dosed  for  financial  reasons,  there  Is  real 
danger  of  the  loss  of  diversity. 

People  of  diverse  educational  backgrounds 
iave  worked  together  to  make  strong  our 
.America;  and  today  I  most  earnestly  invite 
the  leaders  of  public  and  nonpublic  educa- 
'.on  to  engage  In  more  discussion  and  dia- 
logue on  these  problems,  to  be  open  and  to 
probe  every  aspect  of  the  issue.  I  suggest  we 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  1967  recom- 
menditions  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, when  It  proposed  that:  Universities 
sad  educational  associations  should  sponsor 
symposiums  to  explore  the  advantages,  ap- 
propriate procedures,  and  possible  pitfalls  of 
establishing  educational  competition. 

The  distinguished  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce also  recommended  that:  Local,  state 
and  federal  governments  should  consider 
legislation  which  would  enable  communities 
'0  adopt  programs  establishing  a  public- 
private  option  for  all  children.' 

The  twenty-four  non-state  colleges  of 
Iowa  had  an  enrollment  last  year  of  approx- 
imately 38.000  students  as  compared  to  40,- 
OOO  enrolled  In  the  three  state  colleges. 

I  submit  that  Iowa  will  be  a  greater  state 
If  somehow  It  finds  the  way  to  assist  the 
students  of  these  twenty-four  colleges.  In 
twenty-four  different  communities  they 
serve,  than  if  It  continues  to  Ignore  them 
and  make  It  economically  and  educationally 
impossible  for  the  students  to  attend  these 
institutions. 

The  graduates  of  these  schools  have  as- 
sisted mightily  toward  the  building  up  of 
this  state,  and  Just  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  found  the  way  to  assist  the  stu- 
dents of  these  Institutions,  I  maintain  that 
the  people  of  Iowa,  through  their  legislators, 
should  also  be  assisting  them  In  a  similar 
manner. 

A  society  can  expect  acceptable  behavior 
Jrom  neither  youth  nor  adults  If  morals  and 
ultimate  values  are  not  somehow  linked  to 
the  educational  process.  College  personnel 
know  all  too  well  "that  knowledge  Is  power 
and  that  all  power  carries  a  fuse  for  explo- 
sion." 

A  religiously  committed  college  although 
Dot  guaranteeing  responsible  student  be- 
havior, offers  an  Insight  Into  the  basic 
grounds  of  responsibility.  A  religiously  dedi- 
cated Institution,  for  example,  should  be  able 
•o  reply  forthrlghtly  to  the  nine  o'clock  rally 
that  is  heralded  by  the  shrill  cry:  "We  want 
booze!" 

What  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Harvard 
Professor   of    the    Humanities,    said   on   the 


occasion  of  the  Inaugruratlon  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley  College  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  religiously  oriented  colleges: 

"The  college  should  be  In  the  world  but 
not  of  it.  It  is  a  vantage  point,  not  a  bill- 
board, a  house  of  intellect  through  whose 
wide  windows  the  turmoil  and  the  violence 
of  even  this  violent  age  can  be  appraised  on 
principles  more  lasting  than  the  slilftlng 
passions  of  the  hour." 

Admission  |to  college]  is  a  privilege  to  be 
granted,  not  a  right  to  be  demanded.' 

This  does  not  Imply  a  lessening  of  the 
student's  rights.  Rather,  It  means  that  the 
admitted  student  acquires  new  rights  and 
new  responsibilities. 

His  principal  right,  says  Professor  Jones, 
is  that  he  be  treated  gravely.  "To  maintain 
the  college  as  a  fortress  against  anarchy  to 
keep  it  a  place  where  the  great  tradition  of 
learning  can  be  glimpsed  and  In  some  sense 
mastered  even  by  beginners — this  Is  the 
high  and  difficult  task  of  a  college  president 
In  a  world  of  propaganda  and  polemic."  ' 

The  president  knows  It  Is  difficult  to  mo- 
tivate students  today.  Tliey  often  shun  com- 
mitment. They  play  it  "cool."  We  dare  not 
ask  them  to  give  up  a  meal,  least  of  all,  a 
weekend.  Yet,  they  do  respond  to  Ideals  they 
grasp,  and  they  will  dedicate  themselves  to 
causes  In  which  they  can  become  Involved. 

I  realize  that  students  cannot  be  forced 
to  be  divine;  they  cannot  even  be  forced  to 
be  human.  But  they  must  be  both.  The  col- 
lege, though  not  a  church,  must  open  new 
paths  to  God  and  man.  A  religiously  oriented 
college  In  no  way  supplants  a  church.  But 
it  does  afford  a  new  opportunity  to  express 
basic  love  and  commitment  through  theologi- 
cal reflection. 

It  Is  prayer  and  reflection  that  makes  stu- 
dents human  and  leads  them  to  the  divine. 
Reflection  extends  the  students  far  beyond 
themselves,  and  a  singular  work  of  Loras 
College  Is  to  engage  the  students  In  reflec- 
tion on  the  meaning  of  history:  to  summon 
them  to  search  for  the  meaning  of  the  events 
In  which  they  are  engaged;  In  brief,  to  find 
new  depths  to  their  existence. 

In  face  of  such  responsibility  and  mystlqtie, 
the  inauguration  of  a  pre^dent  of  this 
renowned  college  becomes  a  community  cele- 
bration and  not  a  coronation. 

We  celebrate  the  extension  of  God  rather 
than  the  pretension  of  man.  We  have  no 
pride,  only  gratitude  to  God.  We  dedicate 
ourselves  In  the  motto  of  this  college.  Pro 
Deo  et  Patria. 

The  dedication  that  I  would  like  to  pro- 
claim In  behalf  of  the  students  and  faculty 
of  Loras  College  Is: 

Loras  College  is  dedicated  to  truth.  It 
seeks  to  widen  the  horizons  of  man  and  the 
beauty  of  the  universe.  It  claims  no  monop- 
oly on  truth,  but  It  has  a  vital  Interest  in 
all  truth:  In  the  world's  dust  as  well  as  In 
man's  destiny;  In  man's  reason  as  well  as  In 
God's  mystery." 

This  college  declares  anew  Its  religious 
commitment.  It  Is  certain  that  It  can  make 
Its  greatest  contribution  to  the  city  of  man 
and  the  city  of  God  by  unfolding  the  mystery 
of  faith  rather  than  by  denying  It. 

Wholeheartedly  I  state  that  Loras  College 
accepts  this  role  In  the  community  of  man. 
It  seeks  not  to  be  a  privileged  institution: 
only  to  be  a  major  contributor.  It  has  a  gift 
to  give,  the  gift  of  Intellect. 

Loras  College  pledges  that  gift  to  preserve 
what  Is  best  of  Its  past,  and  to  explore  what 
Is  most  needed  for  the  future.  In  doing  so. 
I  pray  that  the  ^*'lnd  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
continue  to  blow  across  the  Loras  we  love. 
God  bless  you. 


'  Walter  J.  Burghardt.  3  J   "The  Future  of 
Theology."  Guide,  August-September  1967. 
'Ibidem. 


'Dr  Sidney  A.  Rand,  "Ways  Through  the 
Wall."  Address  at  Wartburg  Academy,  Du- 
buque. Iowa,  July.  1967. 

'Report   of  V.S.   Chamber   of   Commerce, 

1987 


•  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  "The  College  and 
The  World."  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  No- 
vember 12,  1966, 

'  Ibidem 

« Mclnnes,  op.  cit. 


"EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WORLD  OP 
TOMORROW— ADDRESS  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN  C.  CULVER 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  pronding 
quality  education  for  young  Americans. 
Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  our 
future  strengtli  and  progress  as  a  nation, 
and  the  Congress  has  recognized  its  ob- 
ligation in  this  field  in  passing  innova- 
tive legislation  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  elementary,  secondarj-,  and  college 
students  and  to  help  in  the  construction 
of  additional  academic  facilities. 

Because  the  Congress  appropriately 
does  have  an  expanded  role  today  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  critical  that  we  give  increEised 
attention  to  the  question  of  where  edu- 
cation should  be  directed  best  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Last  weekend,  the  oldest  college  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  Loras  College  in  Dubuque, 
inau.?urated  its  19th  president,  Msgr. 
Justin  A.  Driscoll.  At  that  time,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa.  Con- 
gressman John  Culver,  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  "in 
recognition  of  his  dedication  to  Iowa  and 
to  the  Nation,  and  of  his  qualities  of  in- 
tegrity and  statesmanship." 

On  that  same  occasion.  Congressman 
Culver  participated  in  an  academic 
sjTnposium,  where  he  delivered  a  speech 
on  "Education  for  the  World  of  Tomor- 
row." Mr.  Culver  is  well  qualified  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  this  subject,  having 
been  educated  in  the  Iowa  public 
schools.  Harvard  College.  Emanuel  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  England,  and  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

His  remarks  are  both  provocative  and 
relevant  to  our  consideration  of  the 
question  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor.  I  would  therefore  like  to  bring  his 
address  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

EorCATION   FOB  THE  WORLD  OF  ToMORBOW 

(An  address  by  Congressman  John  C.  Ctji-vxk 

at  Loras  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  October 

20,  1967) 

Archbishop  Byrne,  Monsignor  Driscoll,  Rev- 
erend fathers,  sisters,  distinguished  platform 
guests,  faculty,  students,  and  guests  of  Loras 
College,  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  in- 
augurating your  president  and  to  receive 
recognition  from  Loras  College  Is  a  very  great 
honor.  To  be  Invited  to  Join  this  symposium 
is  an  added  pleasure,  though  I  bring  to  It  less 
of  the  scholarly  and  spiritual  competencies 
of  Dr.  Llttell  and  Father  Greeley, 

As  one  who  only  a  few  years  ago  completed 
his  own  program  of  formal  education  at  law 
school,  I  must  applaud  the  generous  reversal 
of  academic  procedure  at  this  college.  I  re- 
ceived my  degree — apparently  without  con- 
ditions— this  morning.  I  am  only  asked  to 
take  this  oral  examination  In  the  afternoon. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  have  encountered  such 
liberality  In  academic  administration.  Need- 
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»..a.    v,c    iccu.t    K.iiow.      wn.u   creaenuais    1  All     expenditures     for     education— public  at  which  everyone  will  want  toTrtn.  ,. 

possess   as   an   educator   spring   very   largely  and  prlvat^now  Just  exceed  52  billion  ThlB  technical  expert  who  advises  xhltZ'  ^ 

from  the  perspective  I  have  had  as  a  member  approaches  7%   of  our  gross  national  prod-  the  InLlectSarwho  stands  off  «nri.f,f; 

Of  Congress  at^a  time  when  It  has  enacted  uct.  In  dollar  terms  this  U  almost  a  five  fold  he    eader    but  ^n  on.  wfn  f  ""!'='"<='' 


less  to  say  I  am  grateful  to  become  an  ac-  Indeed,  we  can  go  still  further.  Since  1960  emergent  problems  with  which  n  tr„    , 

credited  menriber  of  the  Loras  community  in  we  have  had  a  larger  education  than  labor  must  be  concerned    IZ  Thi  Iss    nf  '"•*" 

so  accelerated  and  painless  a  fashion.  I  hope  force.   If  we  calculate  all  those  engaged  in  he  becomes    n^eadershln  ^s  «  ,.h  '"'"^='«1 

my  remarks  wUl  not  place  me  In  any  proba-  full  or  part  time  education  or  labor  ?e-traln-  ojl  sklUs^al  a  schola^a  scientist  A  '*'"'• 

tlonary  status.  Ing  or  significant  adult  and  employee  train-  f JSlonaV^Tson-whlch  make  h  m  ^  *  ^'°- 

I  have  been  asked  to  explore  a  promethean  Ing.  Though  one  cannot  be  absolutely  precise,  pal le  of  l^dershl^onlv  TntLlTrv°''  "' 

therne-' 'education  for  the  world  of  tomor-  there  was  a  rough  equivalence  between  the  est  rensV-sSor  skill  witSn  hu^,  ^^"i?*- 

row  .  In  approaching  this  formidable  task  I  labor  and  learning  forces   In   i960-   in   1975  it^  field                                                       °  '""• 

shall    try    to   heed    the   caution    of    a   great  the   learning  force  will  be  more  than  50%  As  a  result  Mr  Gardner  savs  "th^ .     ^ 

philosopher,  "nothing  is  so  flrmlv  believed  as  the  larger  n,^H  V^r!           ;    T^            ^  •    ^^«  ^^emic 

What   we   least    know."    What   credentials    I  All    'expenditures     for     education-public  Tt  fhlchTv'So^e  ^llTalT^^elu^^^ 

Dossesa    (ib    nn    priiifHtnr    snHncr    ,.or,.    it.>-™oi.T      n^rf  „.. »-     i..-^  -„ '^ .  »v"",ii  cvcjyuiie  wiii  wani  to  educate  the 

leader,  or 

_.   ^„..p..„„  „.  „  .„„^  „..c,,  ,^  „iis  cuttt^cu  uct.  in  aouar  terms  tnis  u  almost  a  five  fold  the  leader    but  no  one  win  wnnt  .-^'^'^'i'*^'^*' 

the  most  Significant  legislative  programs  for  increase  In  15  years  and  double  In  the  per-  the  leader  hU^^U'                                 "^"'"'^ 

education  in  all  our  history.  centage  of  the  gross  national  product.  The  colieg^^ust  guard  aeainsr  th,  . 

Never   has   there  been  such  a  cumulative  These    are    Inescapable    and    Irreversible  of  edLatlnf  t^  manrexDeru^f  ^^^^^ 

and  concentrated  attention  by  elected  poll-  trends.  As  Daniel  Bell  has  pointed  out.  "the  criticize   and  t^    few   leK   tn  1^^'  '".^ 

ticians  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  educational  ganglion  of  our  society  Is  knowledge"  We  are  mobilize                                                     ^  ^""^ 

needs  than  there  has  been  during  the  imme-  the  first  nation  in  human  history  in  which  The  result  too  oft«n  is  a  nicofr^.,       . 

'•'n'  ?^'  V,            ^  '^°'^  ^^'^'^  ^*1^  °^  "^«  employed  population  the  est^^sheTinsmutmns^  o^""""  'T 

During  the  two  Congresses  in  which  I  have  Is  not  Involved   In  the  production  of  food,  a  retreat  to  the  uolit Ics^  nro/p.??n  f  L"''' 

served  education  has  had  a  dominant  place,  clothing,    houses,    automobiles,    or    tangible  LtUn     aHenatlon    and    w^rhrt!      T'*'*^  °^ 

And   there  will  probably  be  few  Congresses  goods.  We  are  the  first  society  in  which  pro-  than    invi Ivement-a    cont^^^^^^            'T" 

in  the  years  ahead  when  this  will  not  be  true,  fesslonal  and  technical  employment  exc^ds  I  do  not  intTnd  to  sJZift.TnrT^^''^ 

For  nearly  a  century  after  the  path-break-  10%  and  will  rise  to  15%  In  but  ten  years,  the  nri°c  na!  culnms  or  rhp^Hn  ^   T' '"' 

ing  establishment  of  the  land  grant  college  And  ours  is  the  country  in  all  history  which  or  ot?rna^tiLnal  failures    Th^^v  n.  "^^  '''"' 

system  in   the  Morrill   Act  of   1862.  Federal  has  most  responded  and  prospered  from  the  o?  the  vUal  acenc'ei  for^  locZ  /hi    "'  °°' 

laws    directly    affecting    education    were    a  spur  of  Innovation,  of  wldeirdlffused,  and  human  betterment                                   ^'  '"'* 

rarity.    During    World    War    One,    Congresa  anticipated    change     The    place    which    the  i?r,r  h^  tT^       \v,   . 

passed  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  help  states  univer^slty   has   as'  a  c^ntraTTr^tlTu  Ion   i^or  an  unerring  mst7nctfor'eaher*t?ut^^^^  '^ 

in    programs   of    vocational    education.    The  setting  goals,  channeling  change,  and  train-  form^me  of  It^s  frivolo,.^    .fr^      .  .  '" 

aftermath  of  World  War  II  saw  the  enactment  ing  in  this  setting  is  perfectly  evident.  The  mlTatlve    some  o    if    »  ih=L     ?^^°^  "  '' 

of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  Which  greatly  en-  resilience  and  creltlve  adaptions  which  our  c^iuons                                                          ^'' 

larged    individual    opportunity    for    higher  colleges  and  universities  have  made  Is  a  re-  Nor  do  I  ask  that  coiie^P,  hp  rp.,^     . 

education.  In  the  searching  analysis  of  na-  markable  part  of  this  story.  Loras  has  shared  evfry^ust  oTchanee  ti  each  hp/n.^  f ''.u" 

tlonal  needs  and  deficiencies  that  followed  in  this  adventure.  mnrnin^  r,^L,    f  ^                   headline  in  the 

Sputnik   the  National  Defense  Education  Act  But  for  this  college  and  for  most  others  mher  the  P^Iltlaan  orthrexnprVT  T 

sought   to   improve   the   quality  of  training  the  next  decade  will  become  even  more  de-  for  its  own  sake    detached   i^.dJpn,     f "'"! 

and  the  range  of  opportunity  in  critical  areas  mandlng   and   place  an  even   greater  strain  continuUv  are  stiii  values  t^  ip^^^^         '""' 

of  science.  language,  and  specialized  areas  of  on  your  qualities  of  leadership  and  human  coneles                                              ^^^^'^  '°  °"' 

research.  To  be  sure,  defense  and  atomic  re-  ingenuity.  Tj^rt  th            .v,. 

search  and  development,  as  vrell  as  new  in-  For  education  Is  no  longer  confined  to  the  universities   mu»tcr?v"»''  '"'|'"8,'^°"^g"  »"'' 

stitutions    such    as    the    National    Science  Ivv   covered   buildings   of   the   colleKe   cam-  inr!„^^!i,f,                 ^^   ^^*'"'   ^^""^^^^  ^^d 

Foundations,       influenced       educatlon-but  puses-buthas  expfnded  So  Tve^aspTct  ToTZTorjfrZTe    l^n.'tr'Z 
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these  were  heavily  concentrated  In  a  small      of  American  life. 


number  of  large  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

What    has    happened     in     the     1960's     la     a 
wholly   different   by   any   measurement   and     changes 


Students    no    longer    study   social   causes 


mainsprings  of  danger  and  need 


oLuuents    no    longer    stuay   social    causes  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  hiehest  n«.<i 

and  changes  from  text  books  alon^they  are      we  have  now-and  will  continue  to  hav^' 
ll.^lT  '^'''*  '°  '^""^  '=""'"'  ^""^  '''°''      *  ''«^^'-  understanding  of  cur  ur.^^  socW 


-  - society 

We  need  to  know  more  about  its  tensions. 


before.  There  has  been  a  genuine  revolution  They  are  no  longer  content  with  the  es-  Yef^^  latrfck  C  .rdln°.  O  Bnv.p   thp       . 

whose  end  Is  not  yet  In  sight.  tabUshed  regulations  and  received  traditions  bishon  of  W  xshm^t  m  nn  n?pH  n   ; 

If  we  look  back  less  than  seven  years  to  alone,   they  wish  to  test  their  validity  and  toralTetterthl  summer^                              '''" 

1960,  and  ahead  le.ss  than  eight  years  to  1975.  have   a   voice   In   their  adoption   to  present  "As  Christians    o,^  efforts           h.vp  h.Pr 

we    can    easily    see    the    magnitude    of    the  circumstance  f„pK,l  "-"^'^"""s.  our  efforts  .  .  .  have  been 

Change  In  numbers                ^  As^^student  examines  his  society  from  prog^am^"^   "hT'Len   ft "le^s'^'Ln Tdf 

Since   1960  pre-school  enrollment  has  al-  this  new  perspective,  he  becomes  more  aware  quate^ur  educ"tio^!vstem  H^rn^l^^LZ 

Tr^UTslfen  SllioT  '*  "^"  ^'"°"  "^'''  ?eU1>o't'r^'  'T  ^  '^'T  °^  ''T^'"'  Sn  mo^L^raraTl^rSJe^n^iraTte'ifn 

^  'llVL^^tl^^^Tll^l^r^opulatlon.    Which    Is  ^fbl'fmlw^hS'^  s^. "'"^  ^ '^"^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ua^r^li^^rurc^rrw-^^rurTarcenr.?  ^'' 

million^'";'  v^i's^""   ""^^   ''^"^^^^^  "^^  t,  ^"'^  ''  f  tidT'^"":^  ^f'  these  frustra-  "^ConVe"ss°must":srmr  its"  shTrfof  the 

Secondt^S-  enrollment   will   rise   to  rw^hn^"ciSer^^^reL^^  of'Sr.  b^reVotU'^If  Ter/'^^:;rn"ot^h\nTra?f 

llonTgeOand   =i3"'mUnontrv''"''-  f'^'^flT   ^^.^^'^r,'    ^  ^^^^^-^'-^^y  BuU/stfrt  prog^ariikrfhe  w'r^L'po' - 

uon  m  labo  ana  is  13  ,  million  today.  described   as   "the   antl-leadershlp   vaccine",  ertv    the   Teachers  Corns    or   Rpnt  SiinniP. 

Attendance  In  institutions  of  higher  educa-  At  the  very  point  in  our  history  when  we  menu  and  then  to  refu^  to  fund  them  ade 

9T0  tf6  5"mUMot7oi;T'to'"a,mo";'\''r  u""  "°^^  "^^'  Imaginative,  creative  leadership,  quat^ly  oite'we  hav^"^ouserexpecUtions 

lion  onlv  8  Tears  henc^                            ^  "'  ^/l^°.  °"^°  Inimunizlng  many  of  our  only  further  intensifies  verv  legitimate  fru.- 

0,,r  vLinn   t^il   vfo                 ,v.        ..      „  """f .  ^^^'^   ''"""^   ^^^^^  ^^*°=^   ^"^  '^"'-  ^rations.  And  this  represents  the  real  crisis 

lion  ,t,fdPn^«    r^rlfl   r.T       nn"  "  "H,^"  P°'^°''  ^°  "''"""^  leadership.  fear  which  breeds  resentment,  a  resentment 

Uon  students,  more  than  2"2  million  teach-  "The  young  person  today",  says  Mr.  Gard-  which  feeds  even  ereater  hostilltv   a  failure 

ers.  more  than  125.000  separate  institutions,  ner,  "is  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  of   under.nanding   aTdcommun  cation 

rnore  than  200.000  educational   admlnlstra-  an  anonymous  member  of  a  mass  society,  an  How  did  it  happen    InT  Nation  ^uUt  on 

^            .  .,  ..            ,,     w  Individual  lost  among  mlUlonB  of  others.  The  traditions  of  Justice  and  opportunity? 

These  statistics  tell  but  part  of  the  processes  by  which  leadership  is  exercised  From  the  point  of  view  of  the"  average 
V^^  t°"*  !.  years  ago  we  reached  another  are  not  visible  to  him.  and  he  Is  bound  to  American,  the  Negro  has  seen  steady  and 
divide:  For  the  first  time  there  were  more  believe  that  they  are  exceedingly  Intricate,  continuous  progress.  In  a  relatively  short 
people  employed  in  serving  rather  than  man-  Very  little  In  his  experience  encourages  him  period  of  time,  the  entire  structure"  of  dis- 
ufacturtng  Jobs.  The  white  collar  superceded  to  think  that  he  might  someday  exercise  a  criminatory  legislation  has  been  torn  down 
the  blue  collar.  With  a  greatly  accelerated  role  of  leadership."  Negro  Americans  have  entered  the  profes- 
rate  of  knowledge  and  technology  and  with  But  instead  of  overcoming  this  undertow  slons.  the  Cabinet,  and  now  the  Supreme 
the  shorteriing  of  time  between  discovery  and  away  from  leadership,  a  college  education  Court.  And  the  taxpayer  himself  has  paid 
actual  production  of  a  new  product  or  proc-  may  only  reenforce  It.  for  poverty  programs,  "education  Job  train- 
ess  we  can  anticipate  that  by  1975  34  of  The  more  a  young  person  Is  indoctrinated  ing.  and  urban  renewal 
°^''  i"^  population  will  be  producing  into  the  settled  attitude  and  frozen  tech-  He  asks  himself  then  what  reason  can 
goods  and  services  that  have  not  yet  been  nlques  of  his  chosen  profession  or  life  study,  there  be  for  violence,  or  frustration,  or  dls- 
deveioped.  the   less  he   Is   directed    to   the   larger   and  satisfaction  with  present  progress.  But.  for 


the  young  man  in  the  ghetto,  that  progress 
Is  not  very  significant. 

He  is  no  longer  in  servitude,  but  he  has 
only  about  one  chance  out  of  three  of  get- 
ting a  Job  that  pays  as  much  as  $60  a  week 
He  can  vote,  but  even  If  he  has  been  able 
to  stay  in  high  school  and  earn  his  diploma. 
be  "very  likely  has  only  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth  grade  education  In  Dubuque. 

He  can  eat  at  the  same  lunch  counter  as 
a  white  man,  but  he  probably  has  only  70(?  a 
day  to  spend  on  food. 

Somehow,  If  progress  is  to  have  meaning. 
we  must  bridge  the  communication  gap  be- 
tween the  inner  city  and  the  suburbs,  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  America,  so  as  to  de- 
velop public  understanding  and  compassion 
which  can  be  translated  Into  positive  action. 
It  Is  in  this  task  that  the  college  Is  an  In- 
dispensable link  and  can  play  a  crucial  medi- 
ating role. 

I  am  not  Just  talking  about  training 
priests  or  social  workers — although  It  is  es- 
sential that  they  have  this  understanding  and 
compassion. 

I  am  talking  about  developing  these  atti- 
tudes in  the  engineers,  the  chemists,  the 
doctors,  the  accountants  who  will  be  the 
voters  and  t;ixpayers  and  opinion  makers 
upon  whom  our  progress  as  a  nation  will 
depend. 

I  contend  that  we  have  no  more  to  fear 
from  the  hippies  and  the  protest  marchers, 
who  have  assessed  the  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety and  have  withdrawn,  or  gone  Into 
sterile  rebellion,  than  we  do  from  upstanding 
young  men  and  women  who  are  abiding  by 
the  rules,  learning  their  physics,  or  business 
administration,  or  mechanical  drawing,  and 
going  out  to  asstime  their  roles  in  society 
with  no  personal  concern  about  the  problems 
of  their  less  advantaged  fellow  Americans 
and  about  the  cities  in  which  they  work. 

Without  abandoning  or  distorting  Its 
search  for  excellence,  or  Its  Independence, 
the  college  and  university  can  contribute 
Importantly  in  this  search.  It  can  teach  the 
students  to  be  challenged  and  stimulated  by 
the  nmblBoiity  of  our  society,  not.  In  David 
Relsman's  phrase,  "threatened  with  complex- 
ity." Progress  depends  on  compromise  and 
students  must  be  lead  to  the  ability  to  cope 
with  problems  for  which  there  are  no  wholly 
satisfactory  solutions  in  the  short-run. 

It  can  re-dlrect  Itself  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  generalistfi  in  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion. More  than  anything  else,  our  society 
needs  today  the  man  who  can  be  the  skilled 
professional,  yet  Is  not  Imprisoned  by  his 
subjects  or  calling.  A  sense  of  relevance,  a 
capacity  to  observe  trends  and  needs  outside 
one's  special  field,  a  vision  of  larger  Issues 
need  not  be  the  casualties  of  our  specialized 
age.  And  finally,  colleges  and  universities 
must  critically  evaluate  their  resources  and 
capacities  for  meeting  the  growing  pressures 
of  an  urtmn  civilization.  No  one  college  can 
span  the  whole  panorama  of  urban  crisis, 
but  there  is  hardly  any  which  cannot  make  a 
distinctive  contribution  If  It  seeks  to.  Each 
college  must  dl.'icover  where  its  strength  lies. 
what  rr  can  do,  where  rr  can  stimulate  cre- 
ative responses,  where  rr  can  be  relevant. 

But  equally  colleges  can  no  longer  be  iso- 
lated, either  from  their  communities  or  from 
each  other.  Whenever  passible  colleges  must 
develop  productive  associations;  in  common 
access  to  university  facilities,  in  arrange- 
ments which  permit  interchange  of  students 
in  special  fields.  In  consortia  which  will  make 
feasible  graduate  or  special  training  beyond 
the  resources  of  a  single  college,  In  common 
systems  of  information  retrieval  and  storage 
when  this  becomes  economical  and  available 
not  many  years  from  now. 

In  turn,  our  private  colleges  have  a  right 
to  look  to  business  for  greater  support  in 
the  years  ahead.  Corporate  help  to  the  pri- 
vate college  has  not  reached  Its  potential, 
especially  In  smaller  and  newer  universities 
In  the  city.  The  frontier  of  the  city  is  critical 
for  business.   Both   self-interest  and   public 


Interest  should  lead  business  to  a  greater 
support  of  independent  colleges. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  its  turn,  will 
continue  to  give  an  Important  but  not  com- 
manding share  of  support  to  higher  educa- 
tion In  various  ways.  But  it,  too.  must  be 
vigilantly  self-critical  so  that  a  balance  is 
maintained  in  our  patterns  of  education  and 
that  inertia  and  habit  do  not  become  the 
sole  arbitrators.  There  Is  all  too  great  a 
tendency  for  assistance  to  flow  to  a  few  In- 
stitutions, In  a  few  regions,  in  a  few  fields. 
Defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy,  for  ex- 
ample, absorb  more  that  %  of  all  the  trained 
people  available  for  the  exploration  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  frontiers.  In  con- 
trast there  are  but  a  few  persons  directing 
their  energies  to  finding  better  technologies 
for  low  cost  housing,  to  the  economics  of 
poverty,  to  the  aesthetics  and  amenities  of 
city  life. 

A  Congressman  can  offer  to  a  college  only 
the  advice  of  the  amateur.  He  Is  somewhat 
in  the  situation  of  the  old  football  coach 
whose  system  was  described  as  "punt  and 
pray."  But  the  student  and  the  teacher  in 
the  university  or  college  have  the  opjyartu- 
ulty  to  think  reflectively  and  deeply  about 
the  decisive  questions  of  our  age.  It  Is  here 
that  the  first  Impulses  for  change  and  re- 
sponsible action  most  commonly  are  aroused. 
It  is  here  that  knowledge  Is  unified  and  com- 
plexity subdued. 

That  Is  why  the  American  people  expect 
so  much  from  their  Insitutions  of  learning. 
That  Is  why  it  looks  to  them  for  relivency 
and  Initiative.  That  Is  why  we  value  their 
unwavering  commitment  to  truth. 

If  there  Is  any  certainty  about  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  It  Is  that  this  reliance  will 
grow. 

ADDRESS  BY  PAUL  C.  WARNKE, 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY AFFAIRS— ANTIBALLISTIC 
MISSILE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  As- 
sistant Secietary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs,  Paul  C. 
Warnke,  appeared  before  tlie  Advocates 
Club  of  Detroit  and  delivered  an  ex- 
tremely penetrating  address  on  a  topic 
of  most  serious  concern  to  all  the  world, 
the  antiballistic  missile.  Secretarj- 
Warnke,  in  lucid  and  logical  terms,  out- 
lined and  reviewed  the  reasons  behind 
the  decisions  of  our  Government  in  this 
regard  and  made  it  obvious  that  we  con- 
tinue to  seek  an  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  avoid  ascending 
to  another  level  in  a  mutually  costly  arms 
race.  While  this  new  weapons  system  is 
oriented  toward  a  Chinese  threat,  he  also 
expressed  our  desires  for  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Chinese  in  this  horribly 
vexatious  area. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  this  excellent  statement  for  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues ; 

Remarks  of  Paul  C.  Warnke.  Assistant 
Secretary  or  Defense.  International  Se- 
crnRiTT  AFFAIRS.  Before  the  Advocates 
Clttb.  DETRorr.  Mich.,  October  6,  1967 
At  the  start,  I'd  like  to  express  apprecia- 
tion and  apology.  Appreciation,  of  course,  for 


the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  tonight  and 
to  share  In  your  fellowship.  Apology,  for  the 
fact  that,  Inescapably,  I'm  cast  as  the  skele- 
ton at  the  feast. 

But  this  Is  the  risk  that  any  group  accepts 
when  It  invites  a  speaker  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  deal  necessarily  with 
the  Implements  of  death,  And  today  the  im- 
plements of  death  are  no  longer  reasonably 
selective  but  instead  are  the  frightenlngly 
impersonal  Instruments  of  mass  destruction. 

In  recent  talks  In  Washington  a  high  of- 
ficial of  an  Asian  country  observed  that; 
"The  world  Is  governed  by  the  logic  of  deter- 
rence." This  got  me  to  thinking.  And  I  con- 
cluded that  the  statement,  like  so  many  ori- 
ental axioms,  had  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  my  train- 
ing and  background  Is  that  of  a  lawyer.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  had  day-to-day  experience 
with  the  fact  that  adherence  to  the  laws 
that  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  an 
ordered  society  turns  largely  on  two  kinds  of 
motivation.  One  Is  the  voluntary  recogni- 
tion by  responsible  members  of  society  that 
Its  ability  to  function  depends  on  conformity 
to  the  rules  that  protect  both  person  and 
property.  But  responsible  Individuals  never 
make  up  the  totality  of  any  population. 
Other  elements  can  be  compelled  to  comply 
with  the  basic  laws  only  because  they  are 
deterred  from  anti-social  conduct.  Deter- 
rence exists  m  the  likelihood  that  deviation 
from  society's  rules  will  lead  to  punishment. 
And  the  surer  that  punishment,  obviously, 
the  stronger  the  deterrent  becomes.  As  the 
likelihood  of  punishment  diminishes,  the 
likelihood  that  the  laws  will  be  flouted  by 
Irresponsible  Individuals  obviously  will  in- 
crease. This  Inverse  ratio  is  what  has  stimu- 
lated the  lively  debate  as  to  whether  our 
courts  have  gone  too  far  In  seeking  to  assiare 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  those  accused  of 
crime.  Concern  about  Individual  liberties 
admittedly  detracts  from  the  certainty  that 
the  guilty  will  be  punished.  But  it  also  pro- 
tects those  mistakenly  charged  with  crime 
and  prevents  the  distortion  of  our  free  soci- 
ety Into  a  police  state. 

Without  getting  further  into  a  debate  out- 
side my  present  field.  I  would  note  that  fear 
of  punishment  can  never  deter  all  criminal 
conduct.  There  Is,  in  any  population,  a 
residuum  of  individuals  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  organized 
society  either  from  Innate  responsibility  or 
from  apprehension  that  departure  from 
them  will  result  In  punishment.  There  are 
individuals  who.  because  of  mental  incapac- 
ity or  a  desperate  conviction  that  they  have 
nothing  to  lose,  will  stumble  into  criminal 
behavior  or  will  seek  determinedly  to  tear 
at  the  fabric  of  the  society  In  which  they 
find  no  place.  This  last  phenomenon — of 
which  you  In  this  city  have  special  knowl- 
edge— underlies  the  riots  that  have  troubled 
our  Internal  serenity  during  the  past  few 
years.  Other  crimes  of  course  result  when 
normally  law-abiding  persons  are  prey  to 
panic  or  passion  that  overcomes  both  their 
normal  responsibility  and  the  fear  of 
punishment. 

Tonight  I  would  Uke  to  discuss  with  you 
the  implications  of  these  universal  princi- 
ples to  the  field  of  international  security.  Be- 
cause, as  I  see  it.  the  logic  of  deterrence  that 
permits  any  particular  society  to  function 
applies  as  well  in  the  sphere  of  International 
relations. 

In  the  world  community,  the  generality  of 
nations  conduct  themselves  responsibly  be- 
cause they  recognize  that  their  mutual  Inter- 
est is  served  by  the  responsible  conduct  of 
world  affairs.  A  few,  regrettably,  may  have 
to  be  deterred  from  aggressive  efforts  to  bet- 
ter their  own  position  at  the  expanse  of  their 
neighbors.  Today,  we  possess  a  deterrent 
force  that  permits  certain  response  In  sud- 
den, sure  and  shattering  strength.  By  all  the 
logic  of  deterrence,  therefore,  fear  of  re- 
prisal should  be  suflSclent  to  make  us  safe 
from  nuclear  attack  from  any  source. 
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Yet.  as  you  know,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  announced  last  month 
that  the  United  States  had  decided  to  de- 
ploy a  system  of  antl-balUstlc  missiles  de- 
signed to  protect  against  the  possible  Chi- 
nese threat. 

This  decision,  of  course,  has  very  substan- 
tial Implications  for  the  area  of  my  respon- 
sibility as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs.  I  would  like 
therefore  to  consider  with  you  this  evening 
the  likely  Impact  of  our  deployment  on  In- 
ternational security. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
likely  Impact  of  this  deployment  upon  our 
efforts  to  maintain  the  security  of  Asia. 

In  addition,  I  will  discuss  Its  bearing  on 
our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  secure  an 
agreement  on  the  limitation  of  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  systems  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that,  contrary  to  the 
charges  of  some  critics,  this  decision  to  de- 
ploy resulted  solely  from  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies.  Outside  and  unrelated 
pressures  were  not  a  consideration.  The  posi- 
tive advantages  of  the  deployment,  which  I 
will  discuss  In  a  moment,  seemed  to  us  to 
make  the  decision  to  proceed  a  prudent, 
though  close,  choice. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  made  clear  his 
strong  opp)osltlon  to  attempting  to  deploy  an 
ABM  system  designed  to  protect  our  cities 
against  a  large  Soviet  attack.  He  Is  opposed, 
not  because  he  does  not  want  to  protect  our 
cities,  but  because  of  his  belief,  which  I  share 
completely,  that  this  Is  not  possible,  that  the 
Soviets  would  respond  to  our  deployment  In 
ways  which  would  le.ive  our  cities  still  ex- 
posed. The  deployment  thus  would  not  in- 
crease our  security. 

Secretary  McNamara's  consistent  and  de- 
termined public  opfKisltlon  to  a  Sovlet-orl- 
ented  ABM  system  has  led  to  the  misconcep- 
tion that  he  has  been  opposed  to  any  ABM 
deployment.  In  fact,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  giving  close  consideration 
to  the  question  of  a  Chinese-oriented  ABM 
deployment  for  some  time.  Let  me  Just  re- 
mind you  briefly  about  what  we  have  said 
previously  on  thlJs  question. 

Secretary  McNamara  first  noted  the  need 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  small  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States  by  a  nation  other 
than  the  Soviet  Union  In  Febru.iry  1965.  In 
his  posture  statement  to  the  Congress  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  he  Identified  the  risk 
of  such  attack  as  emanating  from  Commu- 
nist China.  However,  he  stated  that  the 
"lead  time  for  that  nation  to  develop  and 
deploy  an  effective  ballistic  missile  system 
capable  of  reaching  the  United  States  Is 
greater  than  we  require  to  deploy  the  de- 
fense." 

The  following  year.  In  Mr.  McNamara's 
posture  statement  to  Congress  In  February 
1966,  reflected  his  encouragement  at  the 
technical  progress  being  made  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ABM  subsystem,  particularly 
the  long-range  Interceptor  missiles.  It  also 
recorded  his  Judgment  that  the  system  could 
be  effective  against  the  foreseeable  Chinese 
threat.  I  quote  him: 

"Initially,  the  deployment  concept  for 
NIKE  X  contemplated  the  point  defense  of 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  larger 
cities  against  a  heavy  Soviet  attack.  Subse- 
quently, as  I  described  last  year.  It  became 
feasible  to  consider  extending  protection  to 
smaller  cities  by  modifying  certain  NIKE  X 
subsystems  and  using  less  extensive  and  so- 
phisticated deployments.  Even  this  concept, 
however,  still  left  most  of  the  country  vul- 
nerable to  great  damage  even  from  a  small 
attack  deliberately  designed  to  avoid  our  de- 
fended cities. 

"Tills  situation  has  now  been  changed  slg- 
nlflcantly  by  the  emergence  of  the  possibility 
of  developing  an  area  missile  defense  based 


upon  the  use  of  long-range  Interceptor  mis- 
siles which  I  mentioned  previously.  Against 
a  relatively  light  attack,  such  as  the  Chinese 
Communists  may  be  able  to  mount  In  the 
mld-to-late  1970'8.  an  area  defense  might  be 
very  effective,  offering  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  any  substantial  damage." 

However,  a  production  decision  was  not 
then  deemed  necessary.  At  background  brief- 
ings and  press  conferences  In  November  and 
December  1966.  following  the  Chinese  ex- 
plosion of  a  nuclear  weapon  In  a  missile,  Mr. 
McNamara  maintained  his  poslUon  on  the 
Umlng  of  a  decision  to  deploy  an  ABM  sys- 
tem to  defend  against  the  Communist  Chin- 
ese threat. 

We  have  delayed  any  decision  until  now. 
because  one  was  not  needed  until  now.  Dur- 
ing the  Interim,  research  and  development  on 
the  Chinese-oriented  system  continued  and 
the  system  has  been  greatly  Improved.  How- 
ever, the  point  In  time  has  now  been  reached 
when  we  had  to  make  the  decision  to  deploy 
If  we  were  to  have  a  system  In  the  fleld  by  the 
time  the  Chinese  could  begin  to  deploy 
ICBM's.  The  Chinese  could  test  an  ICBM  as 
early  as  this  year  and  they  could  have  an 
ICBM  capability  of  some  significance  by  the 
mld-1970's.  Since  It  will  take  us  five  years  to 
deploy  our  defensive  system,  we  need  to  be- 
gin now  If  we  are  to  have  our  defense  ready 
before  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  an  attack 
against  the  United  States. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked,  over  the  last 
several  weeks,  whether  our  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  oriented  against  mainland 
China  does  not  represent  a  step  backward 
from  our  stated  desire  to  try  and  build 
bridges  to  China.  Some  have  suggested  that 
the  decision  represents  an  exaggerated  view 
of  the  actual  threat  which  China  poses  to 
the  United  States  and  our  friends  and  allies 
in  Asia.  I  believe  that  close  examination  of 
our  motlvaUon  In  deploying  a  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  system  shows  these  views  to 
be  Incorrect.  A  basic  element  In  our  ap- 
proach to  relations  with  the  people  of  main- 
land China  remains  that  stated  in  the  Presi- 
dents  State-of-the-Unlon  Message.  There 
he  said: 

"We  shall  continue  to  hope  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  people  of  mainland 
China  and  the  world  community — Including 
cooperation  in  all  the  tasks  of  arms  control, 
security,  and  progress  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  Chinese  people,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
depends. 

"We  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  a  China 
which  had  decided  to  respect  her  neighbors' 
rights.  We  would  be  the  first  to  applaud 
were  she  to  concentrate  her  great  energies 
and  Intelligence  on  improving  the  welfare  of 
her  own  people.  And  we  have  no  Intention 
of  trying  to  deny  her  legitimate  needs  for 
security  and  friendly  relations  with  neigh- 
boring countries," 

Our  ABM  deployment  will  In  no  way 
Interfere  with  these  efforts.  We  continue  to 
hope  that  China  will  evolve  In  a  way  which 
win  make  better  relations  with  the  leaders 
In  Peking  possible,  not  only  on  arms  control 
matters  but  on  a  broad  range  of  Iseuee. 

While  hoping  for  changes  In  Chinese  be- 
havior, we  have  sought  to  analyze  Peking's 
current  views  and  attitudes  which  might 
affect  their  use  of  their  developing  nuclear 
capability.  We  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  Chinese  are  any  less  cautious  than  the 
rulers  of  other  nations  that  have  nuclear 
weapons.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Peking  Is 
at  all  Ignorant  of  the  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
the  Chinese  leaders  understand  the  devasta- 
tion which  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
China  could  bring  to  the  mainland  of  China 
Itself.  Indeed  the  Chinese  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  act  cautiously,  and  to  avoid 
any  military  clash  with  the  United  States 
that  could  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

In  light  of  this  view  of  China,  then, 
why  did  we  conclude  that  a  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  system  makes  sense? 


I  think  one  way  to  approach  this  quest'on 
Is  to  consider  a  hypothetical  world  without 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  case,  I  believe  that 
few  would  think  our  decision  required  much 
In  the  way  of  explanation.  Hostile  action  by 
China  Is,  unfortunately,  not  totally  incon- 
ceivable; and  nations  have  always  deploved 
those  defensive  systems  which  could  blimt 
an  offensive  attack  from  a  possible  enemy 
If  we  can  create,  for  a  sum  well  within  our 
means,  a  system  which  will  greatly  reduce 
If  not  eliminate  the  casualties  we  might  re- 
ceive from  a  Chinese  attack,  logic  and  pru- 
dence  require  that  we  do  so. 

Of  course  the  Soviet  nuclear  force  does 
exist;  and.  as  Mr.  McNamara  pointed  out  in 
San  Francisco,  one  of  our  major  concerns  la 
proceeding  with  this  deployment  was  that  it 
not  trigger  an  acceleration  of  the  strategic 
arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  of 
this  possible  danger — which  I  wish  to  return 
to  briefly  at  the  end  of  my  talk— we  might 
well  have  concluded  not  to  proceed  with  the 
deployment  without  some  more  specific  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  enhance  our  own 
security  and  that  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Asia. 

What  then  Is  the  specific  reason  that  led  us 
to  go  ahead? 

My  answer  to  this  question  might  begin  by 
reemphasls  that  the  cornerstone  of  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  security  of  Asia  is  our 
ability  to  deter  aggression.  Our  fundamental 
strategy  remains  deterrence  and  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  our  decision  to  deploy  a 
Chlna-orlented  ABM  system  is  wholly  con- 
sonant with  this  strategy.  The  obligations  of 
the  United  States  in  Asia  stem  most  specifi- 
cally and  most  Importantly  from  our  treaty 
commitments  with  a  number  of  Astr\n  na- 
tions. In  addition,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Chinese  nuclear  detonation  In  1963.  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  declared  that:  "Nations  that 
do  not  seek  national  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
sure  that,  if  they  need  our  strong  support 
against  some  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail, 
then  they  will  have  It." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  United  State* 
would  honor  these  assurances,  whether  or 
not  we  deployed  an  ABM  system.  Our  Eu- 
ropean allies  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  both  the  will  and  the 
capability  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  in  Eu- 
rope, even  though  the  United  States  cannot 
achieve  a  credible  first-strike  capability  that 
would  prevent  Soviet  response,  and  even 
though  American  society — but  not  US  stra- 
tegic forces — would  be  destroyed  in  a  Soviet 
attack.  Against  the  much  reduced  Chinese 
capability,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent. 

But  despite  this,  some  speculation  had 
developed  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  also  in  Peking, 
as  to  whether,  when  Chinese  ICBM's  were 
targeted  on  American  cities,  the  United 
States  would  shirk  Its  responsibilities  In 
Asia.  Some  asked,  for  example.  If  the  United 
States  would  really  be  willing  to  risk  Detroit 
to  save  a  small  Asian  nation.  Similar  ques- 
tions had  been  asked  by  our  European  alllei 
as  the  Soviet  nuclear  delivery  capability  grew. 
As  we  have  learned  In  Europe,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  run  risks  If  our  assurances  are  to 
have  any  credibility.  But  doubts  did  exist  and 
we  concluded  that  a  Chinese-oriented  ABM 
system  could  serve  a  valuable  role  In  remov- 
ing these  doubts.  In  deploying  this  system, 
we  seek  to  emphasize  the  present  imique  dis- 
parity In  strategic  nuclear  capability  and 
technology  between  the  US  and  China  and 
to  extend  well  Into  the  future  the  credibility 
of  our  option  for  a  nuclear  response. 

Our  deployment  will  substantially  reduce 
the  Chinese  Communist  capability  to  threat- 
en American  cities  and  should  leave,  neither 
Asia  In  general  nor  the  Chinese  In  particular, 
with  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  would  act  to  prevent  the 
Chinese  from  gaining  any  political  or  mili- 
tary advantage  from  their  nuclear  forces.  We 
recognize    that    this    deployment    by    itaelf 
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ffould  not  be  sufficient.  The  United  States 
;rtll  continue  to  need  to  act  In  ways  which 
make  clear  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent. 
And  both  we  and  Asian  nations  have  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  necessary  conventional 
forces  to  deal  with  lesser  threats.  But  we  be- 
lieve our  ABM  deployment  Is  an  Important, 
useful  step.  Hopefully  the  China-oriented 
ABM  system  will  also  help  buy  the  time  with- 
in which  other  political,  economic,  and  social 
!orces  can  be  at  work  to  bring  China  Into 
responsible  participation  In  an  International 
community  We  fully  Intend  to  help  these 
rorces  do  their  work. 

This.  then.  Is  how  we  believe  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  system 
vrtll  impact  upon  our  efforts  to  maintain  the 
security  of  Asia.  What  about  the  physical 
security  of  the  United  States  Itself? 

Secretary  McNamara  referred.  In  his  speech. 
to  the  possibility  of  Chinese  miscalculation, 
and  in  a  later  Interview  with  Life  Magazine 
he  made  clear  that  his  concern  Is  with  the 
situation  In  which  there  Is  the  danger  of  a 
pre-emptive  attack.  Let  me  explain  briefly 
what  our  concern  Is.  In  a  crisis  which  they 
had  brought  on.  If  the  Chinese  came  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  might  attack, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive strike,  hoping  to  bring  down  at  least 
a  pan  of  the  American  house  In  the  face  of 
the  total  destruction,  or  even  only  the  de- 
struction of  their  nuclear  forces,  which  at  the 
moment  of  crisis  they  feared  we  were  about 
to  wreak  upon  them.  No  matter  how  miscal- 
culating or  irrational  such  an  act  might 
seem — and  I  did  say  earlier  we  believe  the 
Chinese  leaders  to  be  no  less  cautious  than 
the  rulers  of  other  nations  th.it  possess  nu- 
clear we.apons — under  the  current  circum- 
stances It  is  not  impos.slbie.  This  danger  will 
pass  when  China  develops,  as  the  Soviets 
have  done,  a  secure  second  strike  capability. 
la  the  interim,  we  decided  that  as  long  as  It 
was  within  our  technical  capability  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  defense  against  this  danger. 
prudence  seemed  to  dictate  that  we  deploy 
that  defense  which  would  further  deter  the 
Chinese  from  pre-empting,  and  eliminate  or 
greatly  reduce  our  casualties  should  they  en- 
gage in  such  an  act. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  whether  China  could 
not  nullify  our  defense  by  smuggling  a  bomb 
into  the  United  States  In  a  suitcase,  or  blow- 
ing up  a  Junk  off  the  California  coast.  Such 
ictlrtty  is,  unfortunately,  technically  feasible, 
although  the  magnitude  of  the  potential  de- 
sa^ct.ion  is  not  comparable  to  a  missile  at- 
tack. Moreover,  we  believe  such  action  is  ex- 
tremely vinlikely.  As  I  have  suggested,  we  do 
not  view  the  Chinese  as  basically  Irrational. 
The  suitcase  bomb  would  require  the  Chi- 
nese. In  the  absence  of  an  Immediate  crisis. 
to  decide  in  advance  that  they  wish  to  destroy 
an  American  city,  knowing  full  well  the  re- 
taliation which  would  follow.  Such  behavior 
seems  to  us  totally  unlikely.  What  our  de- 
lense  Is  directed  toward,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
possibility  that  at  the  height  of  a  crisis  the 
Chinese  leadership  might  panic  and  press  the 
button.  Our  ABM  deployment  will  guard 
against  that  contingency.  Improbable  though 
it  too  may  be. 

Of  all  the  possible  implications  of  our 
.\BM  deployment,  none  concerned  me  more 
than  its  Impact  on  our  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  nor.prolileration  treaty — or  NPT — designed 
to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
analyzed  very  carefully  the  likely  Impact  of 
a  deployment  on  the  on-going  negotiations 
relating  to  the  NPT.  We  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deploy- 
ment should  make  It  easier,  and  not  harder, 
for  countries  in  Asia  to  sign  the  NPT.  The 
Increased  credibility  of  the  United  States  de- 
terrent, which  we  expect  to  result  from  our 
deployment,  should  make  even  clearer  the 
lack  of  any  need  for  Independent  national 
nuclear  forces  In  Asia.  If  any  country  In  the 
area  has  been  tempted  to  develop  a  nuclear 
capability  because  of  a  fear  that  we  would 


cease  to  deter  China,  our  actions  shovild  have 
removed  these  uncertainties. 

One  concern  In  regard  to  the  NPT  has  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  equality  In  obliga- 
tion. The  non-nuclear  nations  have  been  as- 
serting, quite  understandably,  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  move  toward 
nuclear  disarmament  if  they  are  asking  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  forego  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  Both  we 
and  the  Soviets  have  accepted  this  obliga- 
tion, and  the  language  of  the  draft  treaty 
reflects  that  commitment.  However,  that 
commitment  does  not  mean,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  other  countries  would  want  It 
to  mean,  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
frain from  taking  all  steps  that  might  im- 
prove our  deterrent  against  China  until 
China,  herself,  is  prepared  to  enter  into  satis- 
factory arms  limitation  agreements.  I  believe 
our  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deployment 
meets  this  criteria. 

An  additional  cardinal  point  is  that  this 
ABM  deployment  does  not  signify  In  any  way 
a  change  In  our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  view  of  that  relation  can  be 
briefly  summarized. 

The  relationship  between  any  two  great 
powers  whose  Interests  and  activities  are  as 
far-reaching  as  those  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  must  necessarily  be 
complex,  a  mixture  of  cooperation  and  con- 
flict. During  the  flrst  decade  after  World  War 
II.  the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  was  primarily 
one  of  conflict.  But  In  recent  years,  despite 
areas  of  deep  disagreement — Vietnam  and 
Germany  are  some  examples — the  necessity 
of  co-exlstlng  In  a  highly  armed  world  has 
led  us  to  cooperate  where  we  have  Interests 
in  common. 

Most  important  of  these  common  Interests 
Is  the  need  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  Each  of 
us  now  has  the  ability  to  destroy  the  other's 
society.  This  Is  the  most  awesome  power  that 
men  have  ever  possessed.  We  do  not  fear  that 
the  present  leaders  In  the  Kremlin,  or  any 
foreseeable  successors,  will  employ  recklessly 
or  Irresponsibly  the  vast  resources  of  destruc- 
tive capability  which  they  possess.  Similarly, 
we  think  that  we  have  given  them  ample  evi- 
dence that  they  need  fear  no  such  behavior 
on  our  part.  The  costs  of  nuclear  Irresponsi- 
bility would  be  too  great. 

For  this  reason,  another  Interest  we  share 
with  them  Is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  Interest  Is  not  wholly 
altruistic:  we  are  concerned  not  only  that 
new  possessors  of  nuclear  weapons  may  em- 
ploy them  against  each  other,  or  against  a 
non-nuclear  state:  we  see  an  even  greater 
danger  In  the  possibility  that  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  a  third  country  could  pre- 
cipitate a  war  which  would  end  in  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  the  two  so-called  Super- 
powers. In  our  view,  and  I  would  think  In 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well,  each  addi- 
tional nuclear  power  increases  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  war,  by  design,  by  miscalculation, 
or  even  by  accident. 

The  U.S.  and  the  USSR  have  a  third  re- 
lated interest:  that  of  reducing  the  vast 
amounts  of  resources  which  each  of  us  now 
devotes  to  military  forces  and  to  military 
hardware.  That  other  and  more  rewarding 
uses  can  be  made  of  these  resources  Is  so 
self-evident,  despite  the  over-all  prosperity 
of  American  society,  that  It  demands  no 
elaboration.  The  same  Is  true,  to  an  even 
greater  degree.  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Simi- 
larly, for  the  health  of  the  world  we  Inhabit, 
both  we  and  the  Russians  should  be  devot- 
ing more  of  our  national  wealth  to  Improv- 
ing conditions  of  life  within  the  less-de- 
veloped countries. 

Our  decision  to  deploy  a  Chinese -oriented 
ABM  system  reflects  no  lack  of  concern  about 
what  Secretary  McNamara  called  the  "mad 
momentum"  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  But 
because  our  propKJsed  deployment  poses  no 
possible   threat   to   the  Soviet   deterrent.   It 


need  lead  to  no  acceleration  of  the  Soviet- 
American  strategic  arms  race. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  cooperation  and 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  whenever  our 
interests  converge.  In  particular,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  by  parallel  actions,  or  by 
formal  agreement,  the  two  countries  can 
undertake  to  limit  their  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  deployment  decision  makes 
them  any  less  willing  to  enter  into  talks,  or 
to  take  parallel  actions.  In  fact,  although 
we  cannot  be  sure,  the  contrary  may  well  be 
the  case.  Moreover,  should  these  talks  occur. 
we  hope  to  avoid  bogging  down  in  the  peren- 
nially difficult  issue  of  international  Inspec- 
tion. 

Since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war,  the 
United  States  has  sought  an  International 
agreement  to  end.  or  at  least  slow  down, 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  United  States 
has  always  Insisted,  and  will  continue  to 
insist,  on  adequate  verification  of  any  arms 
control  agreement  with  our  potential  adver- 
saries. In  deciding  whether  we  need  an 
agreed  International  inspection  system,  we 
assess  very  carefully  the  capability  of  our 
own  unilateral  verification  systems.  As  you 
know,  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  three 
environment  test  ban  treaty,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  Senate,  des- 
pite the  lack  of  provisions  for  international 
inspection.  We  did  so  because  we  were  con- 
fident, and  remain  confident,  that  we  can 
detect  any  violations  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  signer.  We  have, 
In  fact,  accurately  detected  Chinese  and 
French  atmospheric  nuclear  tests. 

In  considering  any  possible  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  level  off  or  reduce  stra- 
tegic offensive  and  defensive  systems,  or  even 
the  possibility  for  parallel  action  on  the  part 
of  the  two  countries,  we  may  have  to  depend 
on  our  own  unilateral  capability  for  verifica- 
tion. We  believe  a  number  of  possibilities  for 
parallel  action  and  even  for  formal  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  would  permit  our  reliance 
on  unilateral  means  of  verification.  Other 
more  far-reaching  agreements,  particularly 
any  involving  substantial  reductions,  would 
require  agreed  International  Inspection.  You 
may  be  sure  that  we  would  not  accept  any 
agreement  unless  we  had  high  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance, 
either  by  unilateral  means  or  by  agreed  in- 
spection procedures.  But  you  may  be  sure, 
also,  that  we  will  pursue,  with  diligence 
and  determination,  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
nuclear  arms   race   under  control. 

For  we  do  not  believe  that  continuation  of 
that  nuclear  competition  Is  without  risk,  and 
that  risk  lies  only  in  seeking  agreement  with 
our  potential  enemies.  We  now  have  lived 
with  danger  throughout  most  or  all  of  our 
adult  years.  We  recognize  that  all  courses 
have  risks  and  that  It  Is  folly,  not  prudence, 
to  continue  on  the  path  that  the  world  has 
been  following  without  seeking  a  better  way. 
The  U.S.  is  fully  prepared  for  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  For  the  sake  of  our  own 
and  future  generations,  we  can  only  hope 
that  neither  the  attitudes  of  our  adversaries 
nor  the  gulf  of  suspicion  which  separates  us 
will  prevent  attainment  of  the  objective 
which  is  in  our  common  interest. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  an  ABM  system  directed  against 
potential  Chinese  threat  will  not  retard,  but 
rather  will  advance  our  progress  toward  that 
objective. 


NEW  7-YEAK  NOTES  BRING  HIGH- 
EST INTEREST  RATES  SINCE 
1921 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr,  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
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marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  U.S.  Government,  with  the  world's 
strongest  economy  offered  to  pay  5^4  per- 
cent on  a  7-year  note  of  $1.5  billion. 

This  is  the  highest  interest  rate  offered 
on  a  Government  security  in  46  years — 
since  1921  in  the  administration  of  War- 
ren G.  Harding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fantastically  high  in- 
terest rate — 5^4  percent — is  being  paid 
on  a  brandnew  type  of  Government  se- 
curity— a  7-year  note.  As  my  colleagues 
remember,  the  House  voted  on  June  21 
to  change  the  definition  of  a  Trea.sury 
note  from  5  years  to  7  years.  At  the  time, 
many  of  us  argued  that  the  lengthening 
of  the  definition  of  a  note  would  lead  only 
to  one  result — higher  interest  rates. 

Now  we  have  reaped  the  high  cost  re- 
sults of  giving  the  Treasury  authority  to 
market  7-year  notes. 

Obviously,  the  results  of  this  first  sale 
plainly  tells  us  that  the  7-year  notes  are 
to  be  another  vehicle  for  high  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
great  Nation  like  this  to  pay  5^4  percent 
on  securities  fully  backed  by  the  credit  of 
our  Government.  This  is  just  unneces- 
sary gouging  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
Contrary  to  some  published  reports 
that  accompanied  the  news  of  this  5^4- 
percent  mterest  rate,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  not  meeting  its  responsi- 
bilities in  holding  down  interest  rates. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  if  it  wanted  to 
operate  in  the  public  interest,  could  sup- 
port the  Government  bond  market  and 
force  down  these  interest  rates.  They,  of 
course,  are  domg  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  debt  ceiling  legislation  in 
June,  we  were  assured  that  the  approval 
of  the  7-year  note  would  have  no  effect 
on  interest  rates.  In  other  words,  the 
House  was  led  to  believe  that  it  could 
authorize  these  new  notes — which  bear 
no  interest  ceiling — without  requiring 
the  American  taxpayers  to  pay  more  in- 
terest to  finance  Government  borrow- 
ings. Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from  page  9 
of  the  Report  on  the  Public  Debt  Limit, 
H.R.  10867.  as  filed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  June  16,  1967: 

The  extension  of  the  definition  of  tJ.S. 
notes  to  those  debt  Instruments  with  a 
maturity  of  not  over  7  years  by  Itself  will 
not  have  any  effect  on  interest  rates,  but 
It  win  afford  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
aid  In  preventing  still  further  shortening  erf 
the  maturity  of  the  debt. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  sale  of  these 
notes  established  the  highest  Interest 
rates  In  Government  securities  in  46 
years.  I  must  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  7-year  note  did  indeed  have  efifect 
on  interest  rates — a  pretty  tragic  effect 
for  the  taxpayer  who  must  foot  this  ad- 
ditional interest  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  put  an  end  to  this  Interest  rate  non- 
sense. We  have  already  budgeted  $14.2 
billion  for  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  in  this  fiscal  year.  This  sum, 


of  course,  was  calculated  before  we 
learned  that  the  Treasui-y  would  be  fi- 
nancing huge  chunks  of  its  debt  at  5% 
percent  interest. 

The  interest  costs  are  the  largest  item 
in  the  Federal  budget  outside  of  expendi- 
tures for  defense.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
take  the  action  necessary  to  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  thus  lighten  the  tremendous  buiden 
on  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
detailing  the  Treasurj-'s  offering  of  the 
7-year  notes: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  26,  1967] 

Cost    of   tJ.S.   Loan    Highest   Since    1921 — 

Trk.\suby  Offering  Payment  of  5^4  Peh- 

CENT  To  Sell  Notes  To  Help  Cover  Deficit 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  October  25. — The  Treasury 
offered  today  to  pay  the  highest  Interest  rate 
on  a  Government  security  In  46  years — 5% 
per  cent — to  sell  a  seven-year  note  to  help 
cover  the  big  deficit  In  the  budget. 

The  offer  of  $1.5-billlon  of  the  new  notes 
was  accompkanied  by  an  offer  of  $10.7-billlon 
of  15-month  notes  bearing  a  5%  per  cent 
annual  Interest  rate. 

Proceeds  from  the  combined  sale  of  $12.2- 
bllllon  will  be  used  to  pay  off  $10.2-bllUon  of 
maturing  securities  and  raise  $2-bUllon  cash 
to  meet  the  Treasury's  needs. 

The  last  time  a  Treasury  Issue  carried  an 
Interest  rate  as  high  as  5%  per  cent  was  in 
an  offering  of  $311-milllon  In  June,  1921. 

Rates  In  the  money  markets  have  been  ris- 
ing steadily,  reflecting  a  mammoth  demand 
for  borrowed  funds.  Including  the  big  demand 
from  the  Treasury  Itself. 

MONETARY   POLICY   EASY 

The  high  rates  have  not  reflected,  as  In 
many  past  periods,  a  tight  money  policy  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  To  the  contrary, 
monetary  policy  has  been  aggressively  easy 
for  months,  but  It  has  not  achieved  lower 
Interest  rates  because  of  the  huge  demand 
for  credit. 

The  $2-bllllon  In  new  cash  to  be  raised  by 
the  offering  announced  today  will  bring  the 
total  of  the  Treasury's  cash  borrowing  to 
more  than  816-bllllon  since  June  30,  apart 
from  replacement  of  maturing  Issues. 

Frederick  L.  Demlng,  Treasury  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Monetary  Affairs,  said  this  would 
be  the  last  cash  offering  in  this  calendar 
year,  but  he  projected  on  a  "rough"  basis  the 
need  for  an  additional  $5-blllion  !n  the  first 
quarter  of  1968.  This  figure,  he  said,  as- 
sumed passage  this  year  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  tax  increase,  and  It  would  be 
larger  without  the  tax  increase. 

Some  of  the  huge  borrowing  since  mid- 
year reflects  the  Treasury's  normal  seasonal 
need,  which  varies  with  the  timing  of  tax 
collection.  But  much  of  It  also  stems  from 
the  large  budget  deficit,  which  will  exceed 
$12-bll]lon  even  If  the  tax  bill  Is  passed. 

TAX  RISE  HELD  VITAL 

Although  there  will  be  no  more  new  issues 
by  the  Treasury  this  calendar  year,  Mr.  Dem- 
lng said,  the  Government  does  plan  to  Issue 
$l-bllllon  to  $1.5-binion  of  "participation 
certificates"  before  the  end  of  the  year.  These 
are  shares  In  pools  of  Government  loans  and 
have  the  technical  effect  of  reducing  recorded 
expenditures  and  the  deficit  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Demlng  said  that  without  a  tax  in- 
crease the  Treasury  would  have  to  borrow 
820-billlon  to  «22-bllllon  In  the  current 
fiscal  year.  In  contrast  to  no  net  borrowing 
at  all  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

This  $20-billlon  to  $22-bllIion,  he  said, 
would  be  pUed  on  top  of  a  credit  market  that 
normally  supplies  only  about  $70-bllllon  a 
year  to  all  types  of  borrowers — from  busi- 
nesses to  home  buyers. 


Thus  without  the  tax  increase  he  said  the 
Treasury's  financing  task  "could  become 
pretty  difficult."  He  emphasized,  however 
that  the  Treasury  would  always  be  able  tA 
raise  what  it  needed,  and  that  other  bor 
rowers  would  be  the  sufferers. 

The  maturing  securities  Involved  in  today's 
offering  are  a  4%  per  cent  note  issued  in 
May  of  last  year  and  a  3'/i  per  cent  bond 
Issued  in  March,  1961. 

Of  the  total  maturing  of  $10.2-blllion  au 
but  $2.6-bllllon  are  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve or  other  Government  Investment  ac 
counts. 

Today's  issue  will  be  sold  Monday  with 
payment  due  Nov.  15.  Individuals  and  finan- 
cial institutions  will  put  in  subscriptions 
which  are  certain  to  exceed  the  $12.2-blIUon 
offering.  Then  the  Treasury  wiU  "allot"  sub- 
Ecrlptlons  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
excess. 

An  individual  can  put  in  a  subscription 
through  his  bank  or  broker,  with  the  smallest 
denomination  of  the  new  securities  being 
$1,000.  These  small  subscriptions  are  usually 
allotted  In  full. 

An  Individual  can  also  wait  until  the  issue 
has  been  sold  and  then  purchase  the  new 
securities  in  the  market.  In  that  event,  he 
might  have  to  pay  a  small  "premlum"-Uay 
a  total  of  $1,010  for  a  $1,000  bond— which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  his  effec- 
tive Interest  rate. 
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DRAFT  DODGERS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"Protest  the  War"  gathering  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  21  and  22  has  attracted 
much  attention,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  It  has  also  been  widely  publicized. 
My  own  Information  about  it  is  derived 
from  this  publicity,  since  I  saw  no  part 
of  it. 

What  I  have  seen  and  read  is  all  in 
quite  close  agreement.  I  am  led  by  this 
general  consistency  to  believe  tiiat  both 
the  press  and  the  broadcasters  have  at- 
tempted to  be  as  constrained  and  accu- 
rate as  possible,  and  I  want  to  commend 
them  on  this  attitude,  and  to  say  that 
they  have  performed  a  useful  public 
service. 

The  picture  I  get  is  a  gathering  of  some 
50,000  or  more  people  from  every  section 
of  the  Nation,  In  the  main,  the  whole 
consisted  of  two  widely  differing  groups. 
One  group,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
whole,  was  made  up  of  people  whose  ap- 
peai-ance  and  conduct  offered  little 
ground  for  criticism,  however  much  one 
might  disagree  with  their  motives  The.v 
had  a  right  to  be  in  Washington  and 
have  their  say. 

The  other  group  separated  itself  from 
the  main  body  late  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  21,  and  moved  from  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  across  the  river  to  the  Penta- 
gon. It  consisted  of  not  more  than  5.000 
individuals — I  hesitate  to  use  any  more 
complimentarj'  word.  Their  appearance 
and  dress  are  described  as  disreputable 
beyond  belief  in  a  civilized  society.  Their 
language  is  described  as  too  vile  and 
vicious  for  any  slum  gutter.  Their  be- 


havior made  a  mockerj-  of  their  pur- 
ported "Peace"  mission. 

The  police  force  needed  to  restrain 
this  second  group  had  a  difBcult — and 
dangerous — task.  The  pictures  and  the 
descriptions  available  to  me  indicate  tliat 
Uie  police  used  great  restraint.  There  are 
those  who  regret  this  moderation,  and 
I  would  not  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
them. 

One  aspect  of  this  "protest,"  if  that 
Is  what  it  was,  may  need  some  careful 
scrutiny.  And  that  is:  Who  paid  the  bill 
to  get  this  mob  into  Washington  and 
keep  them  there  approximately  2  days? 

The  well-dressed  group  apparently 
were  sufficiently  affluent  to  take  care  of 
their  own  expenses.  Many  of  these  were 
believed  to  be  college  students.  If  they 
traveled  from  faraway  points,  their  ex- 
penses were  undoubtedly  heavy.  But  we 
may  wonder  what  their  parents  were 
thinking  of,  or  if  these  same  parents  are 
disposed  to  bewail  the  necessary  cost  of 
educating  their  children.  One  mother,  it 
is  reported,  had  come  with  her  daugh- 
ter, and  took  the  trouble  to  explain  what 
a  noble  movement  the  whole  affair  was. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some, 
perhaps  many,  of  the  college  students 
went  along  for  the  lark.  That  may  be  the 
parents'  business,  and  not  ours,  though 
it  may  raise  some  questions  as  to  the 
compulsory  support  of  public  education. 

But  as  to  the  other  crowd,  a  far  more 
serious  question  arises.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  many  of  them 
could  have  assembled  the  where-withal 
for  a  bus  ticket  to  some  nearby  city.  Who 
paid  the  toll?  Was  it  some  benevolent 
philanthropist  who  wanted  to  see  the 
boys  have  a  good  time?  Is  there  some 
peace  organization  in  this  country  which 
collects  funds  to  support  movements 
which  may  be  as  illegal  as  they  are  dis- 
loyal ?  Or  does  the  money  come  from  the 
enemies  of  this  Nation  whose  normal 
procedures  include  subversion  and  dis- 
ruption? 

It  is  time.  In  my  opinion,  to  set  on  foot 
some  investigations  which  we  could  de- 
pend on  to  get  at  the  truth  by  means 
which  the  people  could  trust,  i  do  not 
know  what  those  means  might  be.  But  I 
do  know  that  such  disorders  do  not  sub- 
side of  themselves.  Nor  can  they  be 
charged  to  circumstances  which  Involve 
discrimination  Those  who  engage  in 
them  do  not  mean  well  to  this  Nation, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
ward them  should  be  neither  to  Ignore 
them  nor  to  tolerate  them. 


OIL  AND  GAS  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  FMr.  Minish]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  support  of  our  colleagues  for 
the  discharge  petition  filed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard], 
to  bring  his  bill  to  reduce  the  oil  and  gas 


depletion  allowance  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  on  this 
important  issue,  I  feel  strongly  that 
Congress  has  a  clear  duty  to  act  promptly 
to  close  this  and  other  notorious  loop- 
holes in  our  tax  structure.  On  August  10. 
I  wrote  Chairman  Mills,  proposing  that 
the  question  of  tax  reforms  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  conjunction  with  the  forthcoming 
hearings  on  the  surtax.  I  pointed  out  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  convince  a  citizen 
of  the  equality  and  justice  of  a  system 
that  wrings  the  last  cent  of  tax  from 
his  wages  or  salary  while  certain  priv- 
ileged groups  evade  their  proportionate 
share  by  various  devices  which,  however 
justified  originally,  are  now  rightly 
termed  "loopholes."  There  is  little  risk 
in  today's  economy  In  capital  invested 
in  large  business  enterprises,  and  the 
favoritism  shown  various  businesses  and 
industries  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  in 
our  tax  structure. 

Irrespective  of  our  fiscal  conditions, 
justice  and  equity  would  demand  that 
these  flagrant  inequities  be  corrected. 
Our  present  difiacult  situation  makes 
such  action  imperative.  Surely  it  is  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  make  each  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  pay  its  fair  share 
toward  keeping  our  Nation  strong  and 
solvent  rather  than  to  cut  back  already 
Inadequate  programs  dealing  with  our 
urban  crisis. 

The  new  study  of  the  middle-income 
family  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reveals  that,  despite  the  tremendous 
growth  In  our  economy  and  better  wages 
and  salaries,  factor>'  and  white-collar 
workers  are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain,  let  alone  raise,  their 
standard  of  living  in  our  vaunted  affluent 
society.  Taxes  take  a  sizable  portion  of 
their  hard-earned  income  whereas,  in 
comparison,  oil  and  gas  companies  still 
enjoy  a  tax  allowance  granted  50  years 
ago  when  drilling  was  a  costly  venture 
involving  great  risk.  Ever  since,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  country  has  developed 
enough  oil  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years, 
the  gas  and  oil  giants  have  been  able  to 
deduct  27 '2  percent  of  then-  income  be- 
fore they  even  begin  to  think  about  taxes. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  now  very 
little  risk  involved  in  the  oil  industry. 
The  figures  in  Dunn's  Review  show  that 
oil  has  almost  the  lowest  rate  of  failure 
of  any  industrj-  in  the  United  States. 
P\irthermore,  the  depletion  allowance 
does  not,  as  it  was  originally  Intended  to, 
stimulate  the  exploration  and  discovery 
of  new  wells — most  of  it  goes  to  those 
who  are  doing  very  little  or  no  high-risk 
exploration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1965,  20  major  oil  com- 
panies paid  corporate  taxes  at  a  rate  of 
6.3  percent.  In  contrast,  the  average 
American  corporation  pays  a  Federal  tax 
of  48  percent.  Several  other  companies 
skipped  paying  any  taxes  at  all  that  year, 
despite  large  profits.  And  a  luckj-  few 
actually  got  tax  refunds  on  their  profit- 
able enterprises.  Even  the  poorest  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  contributes  at  a  rate 
nearly  four  times  higher  than  most  oil 
producers. 

Our  able  colleague's  discharge  petition 
offers  the  membership  an  opportunity  to 


demonstrate  our  belief  in  a  tax  system 
based  on  equality  of  sacrifice  and  ability 
to  pay.  Tightening  this  and  other  loop- 
holes would  bring  substantial  revenues 
to  the  Treasur>',  ease  the  burden  on  the 
average  taxpayer,  and  strengthen  the 
national  will  and  resolve  to  meet  the 
critical  challenges  at  home  and  abroad. 


REV.  BERNARD  A.  PETERS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiaani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MINISH.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  and  pleasure  to  attend  a  testimo- 
nial diimer  in  honor  of  the  Reverend 
Bernard  A.  Peters.  OSB,  the  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Parish.  Maplewood.  N.J..  at 
the  Military  Park  Hotel  in  Newark,  N.J., 
on  Sunday,  October  22,  1967.  The  occa- 
sion commemorated  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
and  was  a  manifestation  of  the  affection 
and  esteem  in  which  Father  Bernard  is 
•so  deeply  held  by  his  parishioners  and 
other  friends  of  all  creeds  and  walks  of 
life.  As  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish  for 
the  past  24  years,  Father  Bernard  has 
been  a  true  shepherd  to  his  flock,  but  he 
has  also  looked  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
parish  to  encompass  all  members  of  the 
community  in  his  kindly  and  under- 
standing concern. 

The  unflagging  zeal,  remarkable  abil- 
ity, and  selfless  devotion  to  duty,  which 
have  characterized  Father  Bernard's 
priestly  labors  are  reflected  in  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  a  new 
church  on  Sunday. 

In  recognition  of  his  dedicated  senlce 
to  God  and  man,  the  township  of  Maple- 
wood  adopted  a  resolution  honoring 
Father  Bernard  which  I  should  Like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
should  also  Uke  to  incluae  an  article 
about  this  truly  noble  man  that  appeared 
in  the  Newark  Evening  News  of  October 
19,  1967: 

Resolution 

Whereas.  In  the  year  1967,  Rev,  Bernard  A. 
Peters,  o.s.b.  celebrates  the  Anniversary  of  his 
fortieth  year  as  a  Priest  and  Monk  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict;  and 

Whereas,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  St.  Joseph's 
Parish  m  Maplewood;  and 

Whereas,  on  October  22nd,  1967  the  Clergy, 
parishioners  and  many  friends  will  Join  in 
this  celebration  honoring  this  humble  man 
of  Ood:  and 

Whereas,  upon  this  day,  a  long  cherished 
dream  and  ambition  will  be  marked  by  the 
ground-breaking  for  a  new  Church  at  St, 
Joseph's. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Town- 
ship Committee  of  the  Township  of  Maple- 
wood. County  of  Essex.  State  of  New  Jersey, 
assembled  this  seventeenth  day  of  October 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  that  this  governing 
body,  for  Itself  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  this  community,  do  hereby  proclaim  this 
memorable  October  22nd,  1967.  as  Rev.  Ber- 
nard A.  Peters.  O.S.B. .  Day  in  Maplewood  and 
invite  all  citizens  to  pause  and  reflect  upon 
the  Godly  work  of  this  man  and  his  dedicated 
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Interest  in  all  taeets  of  life  In  Maplewocxl  and 
Join  with  hla  many  friends  In  Uianlca  for 
this  continued  generous  help. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution    be   suitably    engrossed    and    pre- 
sented to  Rev.  Bernard  A.  Peters,  o.s.b. 
Edmund  T.  Hume, 

Mayor. 
W.  Meibourns  Knox,  Jr., 

Township  Clerk. 

[From    the    Newark    (N.J.)     Evening    News. 

Oct.  19,  1967) 

Father  Bernard  Priest  40  Years 

St.  Joseph's  Parish.  Maplewood.  will  break 
ground  for  a  new  church  Sunday  as  It  cele- 
brates the  40th  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
of  its  pastor.  Rev.  Bernard  A.  Peters,  OSB. 

Father  Bernard,  who  started  his  26th  year 
as  pastor  In  August,  will  turn  over  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  In  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies Immediately  after  the  12:30  p.m. 
Jubilee  Mass.  Mayor  Edmund  T.  Hume  and 
other  municipal  officials  will  be  present. 

The  new  church  will  be  located  on  the 
present  parking  lot  at  Prospect  Street  and 
Hilton  Avenue.  The  million-dollar  construc- 
tion program  will  Include  replacement  of  the 
present  rectory,  which  Is  an  old  frame  build- 
ing, and  demolition  of  the  parish  hall. 

Built  In  1922,  eight  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  parish,  the  parish  hall  was  St. 
Joseph's  first  church.  Aa  the  parish  grew  and 
the  school  was  built  in  the  1930s,  Masses 
were  offered  in  the  school  auditorium,  which 
was  later  converted  into  a  chapel.  This  space 
will  revert  to  school  use. 

Sunday  evening  Father  Bernard  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Military  Park,  Newark.  Guests  wUI  Include 
Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland.  Bishops 
Joaeph  A.  Ooertello  and  MarUn  W.  Stanton 
and  Abbot  Itorttn  J.  Bume,  OSB.  head  of  the 
Benedictine  conmiunlty  In  this  area. 

Bom  in  Newark,  Father  Bernard  attended 
St.  Benedict's  Preparatory  School  here  and 
St.  Anselm's  College  and  Abbey  In  Manches- 
ter, N.H.  He  was  professed  a  Benedictine  in 
1921  at  St.  Vincent's  Archabbey,  Latrobe.  Pa., 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral,  Manchester,  in  1927. 

Father  Bernard's  first  assignment  was  as  a 
teacher  of  German  and  history  at  St.  Bene- 
dict's Preparatory  School,  where  he  served  11 
years.  He  began  Ms  parish  work  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's In  Linden  and  later  was  stationed  at 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  Elizabeth.  He  went  to 
Maplewood  in  1943.  succeeding  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  E.  Studer,  OSB. 

Eugene  Gergely  Is  general  chairman  of  the 
testimonial  dinner  committee.  Rev.  Malachy 
M.  McPadden,  OSB,  assistant  pastor.  Is 
adviser 


EXTENSION  OF  ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 
IS  GOOD  NEWS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
•Washington? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  blessing  to  this  country 
that  Admiral  Rlckover  has  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  the  head  of  naval  nu- 
clear propulsion  and  in  his  related  ca- 
pacities for  an  additional  2  years.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  he  did  this  at  the 
request  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  past  two 
decades  I  kno'w  of  no  one  who  has  con- 


tributed more  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  than  has  Admiral  Rick- 
over.  His  brilliant  and  totally  dedicated 
services  are  still  urgently  needed  as  we 
move  into  an  even  more  tense  and  dan- 
gerous era  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
building  up  its  sea  power  and  deploying 
it  globally  and  Red  China  is  becoming  an 
increasing  threat. 

Our  Nation  is  fortunate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  commend  Admiral  Rlckover  for 
again  heeding  the  call  to  serve. 


TWELVE-MONTH  SESSION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
it  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
We  are  too  close  to  the  situation  to  see  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  many  of  our 
problems.  For  this  reason,  I  depend  a 
great  deal  on  the  many  fine  newspaper 
editors  in  my  State  who  give  careful 
study  to  congressional  activities.  Most  of 
us  would  like  to  get  back  home  as  soon 
as  possible  to  get  around  and  see  our 
constituents  and  get  the  feel  of  the  issues 
from  that  end. 

My  good  friend  Roswell  Falkenberry. 
of  the  Selma  Times-Journal,  thinlcs  we 
might  make  some  changes  in  our  legisla- 
tive sessions  and  has  borrowed  some 
ideas  from  one  of  our  coUeagues  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown!  .  I  would  ask 
that  this  editorial  from  the  October  24 
Selma  Times-Journal  be  entered  in  the 
Record  for  all  of  our  colleagues  to  read: 
Twelve-Month  Session 

By  their  own  rules,  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  must  adjourn  by 
July  31  each  year,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

But  what  Congress  proposes  It  can  easily 
dispose  of  by  passing  a  resolution  extending  a 
session,  which  it  has  done  as  a  matter  of 
course  for,  lo.  these  many  years. 

Law  also  requires  that  appropriation  bills 
be  completed  by  July  1.  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

More  than  three  months  after  that  dead- 
lliie,  the  present  Congress  has  acted  on  only 
a  handful  of  them.  Many  agencies  and  de- 
partments are  struggling  along  on  the  basis 
of  continuing  resolutions,  which  authorize 
them  to  operate  from  month  to  month  on 
stopgap  funds  provided  on  the  same  level  as 
their  spending  during  the  previous  year. 

Older  solons  have  fond  memorlee  of  Inter- 
sesslon  vacations  of  four  to  six  months,  when 
a  lot  of  fences  could  be  mended  back  home. 
The  present  Congress  has  been  in  session  for 
nine  months,  and  If  this  were  an  election 
year.  It  would  certainly  be  under  attack  as 
the  "Do-Nothing  Congress  of  1967." 

Of  course,  if  this  were  an  election  year, 
that  rattling  you  would  have  heard  along 
about  Lat>or  Day  would  have  been  congress- 
men stirring  their  legislative  bones  like  mad. 

Since  in  these  hectic  times  there  Is  no 
likelihood  of  a  return  to  the  leisurely  ways 
of  the  past,  why  don't  congressmen  face 
reality  and  plan  on  regular  12-month  ses- 
sions, with  perhaps  a  modest  adjournment  in 
the  summer? 

A  number  of  them  think  It  may  be  a  good 


Idea.  Among  them  Is  Rep.  George  E.  Brown 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  California. 

He  points  out  that  paperwork  continues  in 
a  congressman's  office  the  year  around,  any- 
way, whether  Congress  is  in  session  or  not 
Even  when  congressmen  take  time  off  to  rub 
elbows  with — and  have  arms  twisted  by— the 
folks  back  home,  the  legislative  process  plods 
along  at  a  fairly  steady  pace. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  all  legislation 
must  either  be  rammed  through  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  he  says,  or,  as  it  usually 
turns  out,  be  hastily  passed  in  the  List  ones. 
A  slower  pace  could  be  conducive  to  more 
deliberative  and  higher  quality  legislation. 

He  adds  that  a  longer  session  should  mean 
better  scheduling  so  that  legislation  involv- 
ing a  time  factor  could  be  enacted  at  an  ap- 
propriate time.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case. 

The  stopgap  method  of  funding  may  be 
all  right  for  an  established  bureaucracy  that 
is  conducting  business  as  usual,  "but  it 
creates  untold  misery  on  programs  such  as 
our  aid  to  education,  antlpoverty  efforts  and 
the  like." 

Not  knowing  whether  they  are  going  to 
get  more,  less  or  the  same  money  as  the  year 
before,  administrators  are  reduced  to  guess- 
work and  hope  in  their  planning. 

"One  would  think."  says  Brown,  "that  with 
year-round  sessions.  Congress  could  solve 
some  of  these  problems." 

Or  perhaps  one  may  not  think  so.  But  year- 
round  sessions  would  at  least  save  Congress 
the  trouble  of  having  to  pass  an  extension 
resolution  every  July. 


"AGE  OF  EDUCATION"  PROGRESSES 
SLOWLY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
most  Americans  are  aware  of  the  prog- 
ress we  are  making  as  a  nation  to  provide 
an  adequate  education  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  As  President  Johnson  observes, 
this  period  in  our  history  may  become 
known  as  the  age  of  education. 

But  I  doubt  that  most  Americans  are 
aware  of  how  little  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation exists  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
One-third  of  the  world's  children  who 
ai-e  of  school  age  have  no  school  to  go  to. 
More  than  700  million  people  over  the 
age  of  15  cannot  read  or  write. 

An  editorial  published  recently  by  the 
Hartford  Courant  calls  attention  to  this 
serious  world  problem.  It  points  out  that 
inadequate  resources  for  education  in 
other  countries  may  produce  peoples 
whose  aspirations  turn  to  disillusion  and 
perhaps  revolt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  that  editorial  for 
the  Record: 

"AoE  OF  Education"  Progresses  Slowlt 

President  Johnson  recently  expressed  the 
hope  that  American  historians  would  call 
this  the  "age  of  education."  To  support  his 
aim  he  noted  that  12  per  cent  more  poor 
children  attended  college  during  the  past 
six  years.  High  school  drop-outs  declined 
from  25  to  18  per  cent.  College  students 
getting  federal  grants  ■will  Increase  from 
500,000  in  1965  to  1.2  million  In  1968.  Federal 
spending  for  both  education  and  health  has 
risen  from  four  to  12  bUllon  dollars. 
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A  lew  days  after  Mr.  Johnson  listed  the  ad- 
vances, a  five-day  international  session 
opened  in  Williamsburg,  Va..  to  review  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  other  part£  of  the 
world  The  kind  of  news  the  170  educators 
from  52  countries  heard  was  reflected  in  the 
conference  title.  '"World  Crisis  in  Education." 
Some  of  the  challenges  to  be  met  are  dis- 
couraging, to  say  the  least.  For  instance,  one- 
third  of  the  world's  school-age  children  have 
no  school  to  go  to.  There  are  still  more  than 
700  million  illiterates  over  the  age  of  15.  De- 
veloping nations  which  do  have  schools  are 
r.ot  using  them  to  full  advant.age.  Children 
of  the  working  classes,  or  residing  in  rural 
.".reas.  or  unlucky  enough  to  be  born  girls, 
have  less  chance  for  schooling  than  the  rich, 
the  city  child  or  those  lucky  enough  to  be 
born  boys. 

Rene  Maheu,  director  general  of  the  UN. 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, outlined  the  facts  at  the  sessions' 
opening.  He  noted  that  "of  all  inequalities 
none  is  more  ,  .  .  intolerable  to  men's  feel- 
ings .  .  ■  than  Inequality  of  children's  ac- 
cess to  the  light  of  the  mind." 

Through  "tremendous  efforts"  many  de- 
veloping nations  have  reached  their  numeri- 
cal enrollment  targets.  But  these  can  only  be 
maintained  through  other  nations'  help  to 
the  tune  of  two  billion  dollars  in  the  next 
tiiree  years.  Mr.  Maheu  said. 

In  a  14-page  statement  reviewing  their 
findings,  the  delegates  ask  more  than  that. 
They  want  "even  a  10  per  cent"  re-allocation 
from  the  $150  billion  nations  spend  annually 
on  defense,  a  statistic  dubbed  a  dismal  com- 
mentary on  the  world's  priorities."  They  also 
suggest  the  creation  of  an  international  con- 
sortium to  distribute  school  aid,  and  an  in- 
ternational education  year  to  "mobilize  en- 
e.'gles  and  Inspire  world-wide  initiative." 

The  experts  fear  "Inadequate  resources" 
may  produce  a  "populace  whose  aspirations 
have  turned  to  dlsUluslon,"  and  perhaps  re- 
volt. 

If  the  richer  countries  rally  forth  to  help 
the  poorer  In  greater  measure,  perhaps  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  get  more  than  his  wish. 
Historians  one  day  may  call  this  the  age  of 
education  in  a  worldwide  sense.  But  the  U.S. 
surely  must  be  among  "those  who  have"  to 
help  the  "have-nots." 


VICE  ADM.  HYMAN  G.  RICKOVER 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy, 
Paul  R.  Ignatius,  announced  that  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickovcr  was  being 
asked  to  continue  on  active  duty  for  an 
additional  2  years.  This  extension  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  The  commanding  worldwide  lead 
in  naval  nuclear  propulsion  which  this 
Nation  has  enjoyed  and  I  am  confident 
will  continue  to  enjoy  is  attributable  in 
vei-y  large  part  to  Admiral  Rickover.  The 
recent  announcement  concerning  his 
continuation  on  active  duty.  I  am  sure, 
will  help  assure  the  maintenance  of  our 
position  of  primacy  in  this  vital  field  of 
national  security. 

Admiral  Rickover  reached  the  manda- 
tory age  of  retirement  on  January  27, 
1964.  The  Secretary  then  announced  that 
Admiral  Rickover's  contribution  to  the 
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Navy  and  the  Nation  would  be  needed 
"for  so  long  as  he  is  willing  and  able  to 
serve  his  countiy."  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  then  recalled  him  to  active  duty  for 
2  additional  years. 

This  first  2-year  extension  was  fortu- 
nately followed  by  another  extension  in 
1965.*  Tnis  latest  2-year  extension  will 
pei-mit  Admiral  Rickover  to  go  on  with 
his  vital  work  concerning  our  national 
security. 

I  wish  Admiral  Rickover  continued  suc- 
cess in  his  work.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  quote  from  the  opening  remarks  of  a 
talk  the  present  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore,  made  at  the  launching 
of  the  U.S.S.  Narwhal  on  September  9. 
1967.  The  Narwhal  is  one  of  our  newest 
submarines.  It  was  also  developed  under 
Admiral  Rickover's  direction.  Senator 
Pastore,  addressing  Admiral  Rickover, 
said  on  the  occasion  of  the  Narwhal 
launching: 

I  appreciate  beyond  measure  of  words  the 
memento  that  comes  to  me  today  from  your 
very  hand.  Through  your  inspiration,  your 
vigor,  and  your  deternnlnation,  America  today 
maintains  primacy  In  nuclear  ship  propul- 
sion, and  I  think  that  I  bespeak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  this  great  nation 
when  I  say  that  we  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  the  best  way  that  1  can  ex- 
plain it  is  to  say  we  thank  God  for  Admiral 
Rickover. 

We  still  maintain  a  lead  in  the  world 
in  the  field  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion. 
As  I  have  stated  before,  this  lead  is  at- 
tributable to  Admiral  Rickover.  In  view 
of  the  emphasis  the  Soviets  are  placing 
on  improving  their  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  which  includes  both  missile-launch- 
ing ty{>es  and  attack  submarines,  it  is 
ven-'  important  that  we  intensify  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  our  lead.  The  growth 
in  the  Soviet's  nuclear  navy  was  reported 
on  in  an  article  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post.  This  article  sum- 
marizes the  70th  annual  edition  of  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  which,  according  to  the 
article,  states  the  Soviets  are  stepping  up 
production  of  warships. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
sentiments  expiessed  by  Senator  Pastore 
last  month  at  the  launching  of  the  Nar- 
whal, which  I  quoted  above 

We  owe  Admiral  Rlckover  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  the  best  way  that  I  can 
explain  it  is  to  say  we  thank  God  for  Ad- 
miral Rickover. 


As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  want  to  .say  that  it  Is 
always  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  testimony 
of  the  admiral  for  his  statements  and 
opinions  are  always  given  honestly, 
forthrightly,  and  in  deep  concern  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  are  expressing  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  the  admiral.  No  man  is 
more  desei'ving  of  the  recognition  being 
given  to  him  here  today. 

The  Nation  profits  much  in  the  wise 
decision  to  extend  the  admiral's  active 
duty  service.  America's  supremacy  in  nu- 
clear propulsion  of  naval  ships  Is  due 
to  his  genius.  We  owe  him  a  deep  debt 
of  gi-atitude. 


VICE  ADM.  HYMAN  G.   RICKOVER 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  lii  the  sentiments  that  have 
been  expressed  about  the  extension  of 
Vice  Admiial  Rickover's  service. 

The  Congress  has  received  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  inspired  assistance  from 
Admiral  Rickover  in  its  efforts  to  estab- 
lish both  a  submarine  and  surface  nu- 
clear Na\T- 


AGWAY.  INC..  THIRD  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  October 
19-20,  Agway,  Inc.,  held  its  third  annual 
meeting  at  the  Onondaga  County  War 
Memorial,  Syracuse,  NY. 

Agway,  Inc.,  is  a  taxpaying  coopera- 
tive owned  and  directed  by  99,000  farm- 
ers in  12  Northeastern  States:  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Maine,  Mar>iand,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsyh-ania.  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont.  Agway's  principal 
objectives  are  to  help  its  members  farm 
more  efficiently  and  profitably  and  to 
assist  them  in  the  marketing  of  many 
of  their  agricultural  products. 

Agway  was  formed  in  1964.  and  its 
headquarters  are  located  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  At  the  third  annual  meeting,  the 
Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman,  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  came  to  Syra- 
cuse to  address  the  gathering  of  Agway 
members  to  outUne  the  general  state  of 
American  agriculture  today.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Davis.  Ag- 
way's president:  Mr.  Haiold  G.  Soper,  its 
chairman  of  the  board:  and  Mr.  Edmund 
H.  Fallon,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  and  with  all  of  the 
employees  and  members  of  Agway  in  ex- 
tending to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  his  taking 
the  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Agway  by  his 
attendance. 

The  Secretar>-  noted  that  Agway  Is  the 
Nation's  biggest  cooperative  and  it  pro- 
vides a  broad  range  of  diversified  services 
to  its  farmer-members.  To  quote  from 
the  Secretary's  address: 

I  am  impressed  by  the  size  of  your  organi- 
zation, by  the  diversity  of  your  interests — 
stretching  from  the  traditional  marketing 
and  farm  supply  sector  to  supermarkets,  can- 
ning, insurance  and  transportation — and  by 
the  Interest  of  your  membership,  as  evi- 
denced by  this  crowd  here  today. 

I  only  wish  there  were  cooperatives  like 
yours,  for  American  agrlctilture  desperately 
needs  the  skilled  management,  economic 
power,  and  farmer-control  represented  here. 
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In  addition  to  the  great  benefits  which 
Agway  presents  to  its  farmer-members 
who  live  in  Onondaga  County,  the  loca- 
tion of  its  headquarters  in  my  district 
has  done  much  to  stimulate  economic 
and  social  progress  in  my  district.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  nearly 
800  Agway  employees  who  live  and  work 
in  Onondaga  County  and  to  congratulate 
them  from  being  a  part  of  this  'now" 
organization. 

As  I  Irnve  said  before,  Agway  is  dedi- 
cated to  making  farming  a  more  efiQcient, 
more  profitable  way  of  life  for  its  mem- 
bers. An  organization  that  is  moving 
rapidly  into  every  aspect  of  farming 
economy,  and  doing  it  effectively,  is  the 
kind  of  Instnmientality  which  is  needed 
today  to  counter  all  of  the  adverse  forces 
which  are  driving  farmers  from  the  land 
in  record  numbers. 

During  the  course  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Davis,  Agway's  president,  and 
Mr.  Fallon,  the  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  related  the  state 
of  Agway  and  Its  progress  after  3  years 
in  operation.  Its  sales  for  the  third  year 
were  up  $22  million  to  $393  million,  mak- 
ing it  No.  170  on  Fortune's  list  of  the 
500  largest  industrial  corporations. 

To  quote  Mr.  Davis'  report; 

Agway's  dlverslfled  aervlcee  are  having  a 
warm  reception.  The  building  program,  as 
an  example,  is  becoming  very  popular  because 
of  Agway's  farm-oriented  background,  and 
the  demand  for  elloe  surpassed  our  abUlty  to 
produce  them.  The  supply  centers,  with  their 
variety  of  products  and  services,  have  ex- 
ceeded their  volume  goals  In  most  cases. 
Petroleum  distribution  had  a  good  year. 


from  the  three  factories  represented  by  our 
three  predecessor  cooperatives.  After  three 
years  of  assembly  and  laboratory  testing,  it 
has  proven  to  be  fleld-worthy.  All  that  it 
needs  now  is  some  minor  field  adjustments 
to  bring  It  to  top  performance.  With  your 
help,  these  are  rapidly  being  made.  I  am 
sure  that  this  year  we  will  cut  a  swath  that 
we  are  all  proud  of. 


October  26,  1967    I  Qctober  26,  1967 
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Secretary  Freeman  pointed  to  the  im- 
portance of  strong  and  diversified  co- 
operatives when  he  noted  that — 

In  a  time  when  almost  everything  the 
farmer  buys  costs  him  more  each  year,  I 
think  It  Is  significant  that  where  coopera- 
tives are  strong,  prices  of  supplies  have  risen 
less — and  in  some  cases  have  declined — as 
other  supply  prices  have  risen  drastically. 

Those  of  us  here  in  the  House  whose 
districts  are  principally  urban  and 
metropolitan  in  nature,  with  a  small 
farming  population,  are  aware  of  the 
flight  that  is  taking  place  from  the 
land.  I  must  assume  that  the  main  rea- 
son a  man  abandoris  his  land  is  because 
he  cannot  make  it  a  going  operation  any 
longer. 

Secretary  Freeman  devoted  most  of 
his  address  to  the  efforts  the  Govern- 
ment was  making  to  see  that  farm  prices 
and  farm  Income  would  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  agricultural  community  as 
we  know  It  today.  The  efforts  of  orga- 
nizations of  farmers,  like  Agway,  to  keep 
the  costs  of  farming  at  a  feasible  level 
through  the  free  enterprise  system  are 
commendable.  I  know  that  I  am  in  tune 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  when  I  ex- 
tend to  Agway  and  to  its  farmer-mem- 
bers my  congratulations  on  their  efforts 
and  my  hope  that  the  growth  and  the 
progress  they  are  making  will  continue 
to  the  benefit  of  themselves,  and  through 
them,  for  all  Americans.  I  share  the  hope 
of  Agway's  president  when  he  said: 

I  plctiwe  Agway  as  a  huge  grain  combine, 
more  modem  and  sophisticated  than  any 
other  yet  produced.  The  parts  were  delivered 


Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormack]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  home 
State,    Massachusetts,    has    the    oldest 
guaranteed  loan  program  for  students 
in  the  Nation.  And  I  am  proud  of  its 
success.   It  has  helped  many  students 
obtain    desired    higher    education    and 
promises  to  help  many  more.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  1956,  54,900 
loans    totaling    $36,814,389    have    been 
made.  The  demand  for  these  loans  has 
been  growing  at  an  increasing  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year.  July  1966  through 
June   1967,  approximately   14,000  loans 
were  made.  In  the  first  month  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  alone,  almost  2,000  additional 
loans   were  obtained.   Massachusetts  is 
successfully  making  coUege  financially 
feasible  for  thousands  of  young  people. 
This  year,  Massachusetts  has  also  made 
these  loans  available  to  vocational  stu- 
dents for  the  first  time.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act,  Massachusetts 
received  $48,155  in  Federal  "seed"  money 
specifically    earmarked    for    vocational 
and  technical  students.  Since  its  avail- 
ability in  March  1967.  a  short  7  months 
ago,    an    estimated    890    loans    totaling 
$910,000   have   already   been   made.   As 
more  potential  vocational  students  be- 
come aware  of  the  loans,  this  program 
will  gain  momentum  too. 

The  Massachusetts  program  also  at- 
tests to  the  fact  that  the  American  stu- 
dent is  a  good  credit  risk.  The  Massachu- 
setts Higher  Education  Assistance  Corp. 
guaranteed  $15,932,000  in  loans  to  stu- 
dents from  Its  start  in  1957  through 
February  1966  and  has  paid  only  $108,- 
000  In  claims  for  a  remarkably  low  loss 
ratio  of  sixty-eight  one- hundredths 
of  1  percent.  Recovery  effort  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts program  has  thus  far  resulted 
in  $14,000  collected,  so  that  an  ultimate 
net  loss  ratio  of  about  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent seems  Indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  indication  of  the 
demand  and  the  probable  success  of 
guaranteed  loans  can  be  obtained  from  a 
look  at  the  Massachusetts  program.  On 
a  nationwide  scale  these  loans  probably 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  aiding 
students  in  overcoming  financial  barriers 
to  higher  education  of  all  present  aid 
programs. 

With  the  growing  numbers  of  students 
in  college,  the  growing  need  of  a  higher 
education  and  the  growing  cost  of  this 


education,  we  can  expect  the  demand  for 
these  loans  to  continue  to  go  up  geomet- 
rically. Whereas  the  NDEA  student  loan 
program  made  loans  to  854,000  stu- 
dents totaling  about  $610  million  dol- 
ing Its  first  7  years,  from  1958  through 
June  1965,  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  made  almost  half  that  number 
in  its  first  fiscal  year  of  operation  alone 
From  July  1.  1966.  through  June  so' 
1967,  328,943  loans  totaling  $248  million 
were  made.  What  the  unmet  demand  for 
loans  of  this  nature  and  what  the  poten- 
tial demand  for  them  is  cannot  be  com- 
pletely assessed.  However.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W 
Gardner,  has  estimated  that  some  2  mil- 
lion students  will  want  to  make  use  of 
this  program  nationwide  in  1972.  To  in- 
sure that  the  supply  of  guarantee  funds 
will  meet  the  demand  for  loans  the  nn>. 
gram  needs  our  support  now. 


YORKTOWN  DAY 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  19, 
1967, 1  attended  ceremonies  in  commem- 
oration of  the  186th  anniversary  of  the 
victory  at  Yorktown.  Va.  On  that  occa- 
sion we  were  privileged  to  hear  a  splen- 
did address  by  Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  W. 
Rogers,  U.S.  Army,  Commandant  of  Ca- 
dets, U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
N.Y.  General  Rogers  was  graduated  from 
the   Military    Academy   in    1943;    is  a 
Rhodes  scholar;  and  has  just  recently  re- 
turned from  duty  with  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  In  Vietnam. 

General  Rogers  was  Introduced  by  U. 
Gen,  William  H.  Tunner.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired,  a  distinguished  resident  of 
Gloucester  County,  Va. 

The  address  of  General  Rogers  con- 
tains historical  Information  of  much 
value  and  considerable  Interest,  I  am 
pleased  and  privileged  to  Include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  commend  its 
reading  to  all  patriotic  Americans.  The 
text  of  General  Rogers'  address  follows; 
General  Tunner.  Mr.  Gtoddln,  Members  of 
the  Yorktown  Day  Association,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  patriots: 

It  la  a  personal  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Rogers 
and  me  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion 
commemorating  the  186th  anniversary  of  the 
Americam  and  French  victory  over  the  Brit- 
ish forces  at  this  historic  site.  The  last  time 
Mrs.  Rogers  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Torktown  was  16  years  ago  while  as- 
signed as  Alde-de-Camp  to  General  Marl: 
Clark  at  nearby  Port  Monroe.  So  for  us  It  Is 
good  to  be  back. 

Having  Just  returned  from  duty  with  the 
First  Infantry  Division  In  Vietnam  where  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  with  some  of  the  finest 
soldiers  In  the  world,  I  find  It  graUfylng  that 
celebration  such  as  this  are  being  conducted 
to  memorialize  the  deeds  of  American  arms 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  valor  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier.  Particularly  Is  such  a  celebration 
fitting  and  timely  in  this  period  when  a  nega- 
tive attitude  against  commemorations  of  the 
achievements  which  form  our  heritage  exists 


among  an  extremely  active  and  vocal  minor- 
ity ol  our  populace.  It  Is  victories  such  as  we 
celebrate  here  which  have  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  the  development  of  our  nation 
and,  as  a  consequence,  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Thanks  to  your  organization,  this  one 
never  shall. 

As  I  was  prep>aring  for  this  visit,  I  was 
interested  to  review  the  ties  which  connect 
ibe  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  to  York- 
town.  As  you  know,  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  the  Hudson  River  was  a  link  of 
strategic  importance  connecting  Canada  and 
the  colonies.  Dominating  this  avenue  of  ap- 
proach were  the  Hudson  Highlands,  which 
cut  across  the  river  about  45  miles  above 
New  York  City.  An  important  terrain  fea- 
ture in  the  Highlands  was  West  Point,  a 
point  of  land  which  seemed  to  thrust  Itself 
into  the  river.  We  find  that  key  figures  In  the 
Continental  Army  played  significant  roles 
both  at  West  Point  and  here  at  Yorktown. 
Foremost  among  them  was  Washington's 
ciilef  engineer,  Louis  DuPortall,  who  made  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  defenses  at  West 
Point  and  who  later  directed  the  siege  opera- 
tions on  this  battlefield.  Also  Washington's 
commander  at  West  Point  was  Henry  Knox, 
who  commanded  the  artillery  for  the  York- 
town  campaign.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Continental  Army  arrived  here  from 
the  Hudson  Highlands  to  engage  Cornwallis, 
md  after  the  battle  most  of  the  Army  moved 
back  to  those  Highlands.  At  West  Point,  as 
here,  you  will  find  the  air  of  history  and 
great  events  pervading  the  atmosphere. 
'  On  Yorktown  Day  this  year  we  are  not 
]ust  celebrating  the  end  of  British  domina- 
tion of  our  young  nation,  not  Just  the  com- 
bined victory  of  American  and  FYench  forces 
over  the  lorces  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  but  we 
are  also  giving  recognition  to  the  Important 
role  played  by  the  Continental  Army  In  de- 
feating a  supposedly  more  effectively-trained 
British  force.  It  was  a  Continental  Army 
which  by  1781  had,  in  Washington's  word.s, 
become  "a  respectable  Army"  and  was  as  ef- 
fective as  those  Armies  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope; It  was  in  fact  the  forerunner  of  our 
modern  Army.  But  the  achievement  of  this 
level  of  professionalism  by  1781  by  Wash- 
ington's troops  had  not  been  easy. 

You  will  recall  that  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  Continental  Army  the  colonists  had 
depended  upon  the  mlUtla  for  their  military 
needs.  Under  this  militia  system,  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  township  was  required  to 
arm  and  equip  himself,  participate  in  a  vary- 
ing amount  of  drill  and  training,  and  be 
ready  for  action  on  short  notice,  usually  to 
defend  his  family,  home,  and  friends.  Offi- 
cers In  the  mUltla  were  relatively  Ignorant 
In  things  military  and  were  selected  by  the 
sien;  the  rank  of  general  often  was  con- 
ferred by  virtue  of  birth;  enlistments  were 
short-term;  and  control  was  by  state.  Since 
aillltla  were  primarily  geared  toward  local 
defense,  they  had  no  system  of  organized 
supply. 

The  many  deficiencies  of  the  colonialist 
militia  were  well  known  to  George  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  appointed  In  June.  1775,  by 
the  Continental  Congress  "to  command  all 
the  Continental  Forces."  Ho  had  written 
that: 

"Men  Just  dragged  from  the  tender  scenes 
of  domestick  life;  unaccustomed  to  the  din 
of  arms;  totally  unacquainted  with  every 
Wnd  of  military  skill.  .  .  .  when  opposed  to 
troops  regularly  traln'd,  disciplined,  and  ap- 
pointed, superior  In  knowledge,  and  superior 
In  arms,  makes  them  timid,  and  ready  to  fly 
from  their  own  shadows.  .  .  .  Again,  men 
accustomed  to  unbounded  freedom,  and  not 
controul,  cannot  brook  the  restraint  which  is 
Indispensably  necessary  to  the  good  order 
and  Government  of  an  Army  ...  To  bring 
men  to  a  proper  degree  of  subordination,  Is 
not  the  work  of  a  day,  a  month  or  even  a 
year" 

By    the    end    of    1776    Washington's    dis- 


enchantment with  the  mlUtia  as  he  knew  It 
led  him  to  conclude  that  he  hoped: 

"That  no  reliance,  except  such  as  may  arise 
from  necessity,  should  ever  be  had  in  them 
again." 

Prom  then  on  he  persisted  In  the  beUef ; 

"Let  us  have  a  respectable  Army,  and  such 
as  will  be  competent  to  every  exigency." 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  trained  Regular 
Army  was  one  thing;  achievelng  It  was 
another.  Prom  the  time  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Army  until  the 
victory  won  here  at  Yorktown,  Washington 
faced  the  tremendous  undertaking  of  raising, 
equipping  and  training  such  a  force.  At  one 
stage  even  he.  Imperturbable  as  he  usually 
was  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  was  led  to 
state : 

"Could  I  have  forseen  what  I  have,  and  am 
likely  to  experience,  no  consideration  ufKin 
earth  should  have  induced  me  to  accept  this 
command." 

Washington  and  his  command  experienced 
the  dark  days  of  the  defeats  in  the  New  York 
and  Long  Island  campaigns,  the  retreat  across 
Jersey.  They  also  rejoiced  at  t.he  victories  at 
Trenton  and  at  Princeton,  although,  as  one 
historian  stated : 

"This  feat  had  been  accomplished  by  an 
army  of  .  ,  .  ragged,  shoeless,  ill-fed,  poorly 
equipped,  often  defeated  amateur  sol- 
diers. .  .  ." 

But  victories  born  of  grit,  determination, 
and  belief  in  a  cause  were  not  enough  to 
ensure  success.  Defeats  were  sustained  at 
Brandywlne,  Germantown,  and  Philadelphia; 
the  winter  of  1777-78  was  spent  at  Valley 
Forge.  Discouragement  ran  high  and  profes- 
sionalism was  lacking  In  the  Continental 
Army;  but  help  was  on  Us  way  from  across 
the  Atlantic. 

This  assistance  came  in  the  form  of  foreign 
profesalonal  soldiers  such  as  'Von  Steuben, 
Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  Lafayette  and  DuPortall 
who  agreed,  inter  alia,  to  train  our  Army,  to 
Instill  a  much-needed  discipline  into  the 
ranks,  and  to  develop  an  organised  supply 
system.  In  addition  as  you  know,  the  French 
government  sent  ships,  soldiers  and  funds  to 
aid  our  cause. 

With  this  help  from  foreigners,  progress 
was  made  until  on  15  July,  1779  the  Conti- 
nental Army  came  of  age.  On  that  night  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne's  light  infantry  brigade. 
In  a  brilliantly  planned  and  executed  attack, 
captured  the  heavily  fortified  position  at 
Stony  Point,  New  York,  and  proved,  not  only 
to  the  British,  but  to  the  world,  that  the 
Continental  Army  was  a  force  with  which 
to  reckon. 

Now  the  scene  was  set  for  the  final  cam- 
paigns in  1780  and  '87  which  led  to  victory. 
The  Continental  Army  left  its  base  in  the 
Hudson  Highlands  In  June  of  '81  and  eventu- 
ally Joined  with  Its  French  allies  under  Gen- 
eral Rochambeau,  and  by  October  had  laid 
siege  to  Cornwallis  on  this  battlefield.  As  you 
can  see  from  the  magnificent  displays  the  Na- 
tional Park  has  prep.ired  to  explain  this  bat- 
tle to  us.  this  siege  was  a  thoroughly  profes- 
sional Job — a  fitting  testimonial  to  the  skill, 
training,  and  discipline  achieved  by  our  first 
professional  army.  But  Just  at  the  time  th.-^t 
the  achievement  of  a  regular,  professional 
army  had  been  realized,  it  was  almost  imme- 
diately dismembered. 

Peace  was  proclaimed  to  the  Army  in  April, 

1783,  and  dlsbandment  began.  In  December 
of  that  year  Washington  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Con- 
tinental Army  had  been  reduced  to  a  single 
regiment  of  infantry  and  a  few  companies 
of  artillery.  Without  a  history  of  military 
obedience  to  civil  authority  (as  we  know  It 
today),  the  fears  of  the  people  concerning 
large,  regular  armies  led  Congress  in  June, 

1784,  to  declare  that: 

"Standing  armies  In  time  of  peace  are  In- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  republican 
government,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a 


free  people,  and  generally  converted  into  de- 
structive engines  for  establishing  despotism." 

Congress  therefore  directed  that  the  entire 
army  be  disbanded  except  about  a  hundred 
officers  and  men  to  guard  material  stored  at 
West  Point  and  Fort  Pitt.  One  unit  which 
was  preserved  was  Alexander  Hamilton's  old 
company  of  artillery  which  now  exists  as 
Battery  "D,"  5th  United  States  Field  Artillery, 
the  only  link  of  the  present  Regular  Army 
with  the  Oontinental  Army.  I  might  add  that 
"D"  Battery  of  the  5th  Field  Is  performing 
magnificently  today  In  Vietnam,  based  at 
Phuoc  VLnh  as  an  element  of  the  First  Infan- 
try Division  Artillery. 

Although  Washington,  Hamilton,  Knox, 
Von  Steuben  and  many  other  wartime  lead- 
ers wished  to  retain  a  regular  professional 
army,  Washington  recognized  thai  the  fear 
of  a  standing  army  and  the  costs  associated 
with  maintaining  It  made  such  a  goal  un- 
attainable. He  was  led  to  declare  that: 

"The  Jealousies  of  a  standing  Army,  and 
the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  one  are 
remote;  and  in  my  Judgment,  situated  and 
circumstanced  as  we  are,  not  at  all  to  be 
dreaded:  but  the  consequences  of  wanting 
one,  according  to  my  ideas — is  certain,  and 
inevitable  ruin." 

Thus  Washington  moved  in  the  direction 
of  a  small  standing  army  to  serve  as  a  con- 
stabulary on  the  Indian  frontier,  with  a 
portion  of  the  militia  being  grouped  to- 
gether and  trained  in  time  of  peace  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  their  prompt  mobili- 
zation as  a  Continental  Army;  therein  we 
find  the  basis  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  maintained  our  readiness  for  emergen- 
cies since  that  time.  But  as  an  Integral  part 
of  his  plan  was  Washington's  Insistence  that 
there  be  established  a  full-fledged  military 
academy  where  warmaklng  could  be  the  sub- 
ject of  very  careful  schooling.  Reflecting  on 
the  war  Just  finished,  Washington  said: 

"Of  so  great  Importance  is  it  to  preserve 
the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired 
thro'  the  various  stages  of  a  long  and  ar- 
duous service,  that  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out repeating  the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
institution,  unless  we  intend  to  let  the  sci- 
ence (of  war)  become  extinct,  and  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  foreigners  for  their  friend- 
ly aid,  If  ever  we  should  again  be  Involved 
in  hostility." 

Alexander  Hamilton  also  continued  to 
urge  Congress  to  establish  military  institu- 
tions to  perpetuate  the  art  of  war  and  to 
furnish:  "the  means  for  forming  a  new  and 
enlarged  army,  fit  for  service  in  the  shortest 
time  p>06sible." 

Later,  President  Jefferson,  acknowledging 
that  If  the  Regular  Army  were  to  be  very 
small  It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  very 
good,  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  In  1802. 

Starting  modestly  with  only  10  cadets  who 
were  attached  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Military  .Academy  has  now  grown  to  over 
3,300  cadets  undergoing  traimng.  This  niun- 
ber  win  Increase  to  4,400  by  1972. 

A  further  tracing  of  the  evolution  of  our 
modern  Army  from  the  end  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury would  reveal  that.  Just  as  was  the  fate 
of  the  Continental  Army,  following  all 
wars — or  threats  of  wars — well-trained,  well- 
organized,  disciplined,  professional  military 
forces  have  been  demobilized  as  the  conflict 
or  threat  subsided.  But  our  review  would 
also  show  that  growing  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  Army  which  was  fielded  at  Yorktown 
186  years  ago  (and  reinforced  by  our  experi- 
ences In  subsequent  conflicts)  was  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  an  institution  charged  with 
producing  those  regular  officers  who  In  turn 
could  mold  the  civilians  from  a  "nation  at 
arms"  into  an  effective  fighting  force.  Thus 
we  have  the  link  of  the  UiUted  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  to  this  battlefield  at  York- 
town. 

Subsequent  events  have  led  our  country 
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to  realize  the  need  lor  such  academies  to 
deal  with  the  science  of  war  as  conducted 
by  our  various  type  naval  forces  and  air 
forces.  It  Is  these  academies  (along  with  our 
other  sources  of  regular  officers)  which  pro- 
vide the  trained  professionals  who  can  assist 
this  country  In  the  transition  from  peace  to 
war  and  develop  the  Regtilar  Armed  Forces 
foreseen  as  necessary  by  those  leaders  serv- 
ing their  country  when  the  professionals  of 
the  Continental  Army  fought  on  these 
grounds. 

That  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
has  perpetuated  the  professional  heritage  of 
the  Continental  Army  may  be  attested  to  by 
those  persons  who  have  been  associated  with 
our  Army  fighting  in  Vietnam,  d  Icnow  that 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  service 
academies  but  I  restrict  my  remarlcs  to  the 
service  with  whom  I  fought.)   Our  Army  in 
Vietnam  is  one  of  which  General  Washing- 
ton would  Indeed  have  been  proud.  It  Is  the 
most   highly   professional   Army   the   United 
States  has  ever  fielded.  Our  so'ldlers  are  se- 
lected   with    care,    rigorously    trained,    su- 
perbly-equipped,    and     placed     In     Regular 
units  commanded  by  highly  competent  offi- 
cers. AS  with  the  Continental  Army  at  York- 
town,  today's  soldiers  in  Vietnam  are  highly- 
motivated   and   dedicated   to   the   cause   for 
which  they  are  fighting.  In  short,  they  are 
professionals.  Just  as  were  the  Continental 
soldiers  who  fought  here.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get   the    outstanding   assistance    being   ren- 
dered by  our  military  advisors  in  Vietnam. 
comparable  to  the  help  given  our  fledgling 
Continental    Army    by    foreign    professional 
soldiers.    And,    Just    as    we    remember    with 
great  pride  those  soldiers  of  the  Continental 
Army  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  so  should 
every  citizen  of  this  nation  be  proud  of  our 
servicemen    fighting    for    us    today    on    the 
fringes  of  liberty  In  Southeast  Asia. 

And  who  l8  this  American  soldier  in  Viet- 
nam? He  is  a  boy,  about  19  years  of  age. 
armed  and  In  uniform,  who  did  not  choose 
to  be  there.  He  would  have  preferred  to  re- 
main at  home;  comfortable:  enjoying  the 
many  attractions  and  conveniences  available 
to  Americans;  secure  in  the  company  of  his 
family,  his  friends,  his  sweetheart.  Thoughts 
of  those  persons  at  home  creep  into  his  mind, 
even  at  times  when  he  is  trying  to  force  him- 
self to  concentrate  on  the  battle  at  hand. 
And  in  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles  of  Viet- 
nam, this  smooth-checked,  bright-eyed,  en- 
thusiastic boy  becomes  a  man.  He  lives  with 
fear,  he  lives  with  carnage,  he  lives  with 
death.  Burned  forever  into  his  memory  are 
ugly  sights  and  awesome  sorrows  which  at 
times  are  almost  too  much  for  a  boy.  Just 
turned  man.  to  bear.  He  kills  the  enemy  but 
questions  the  waste  and  folly  of  war.  He  sees 
his  buddy  killed  beside  him  and  asks  why? 
Why  was  It  his  turn  to  go  today  and  not 
mine?  He  exults  In  the  victories  won  by  his 
outfit,  but  he  weeps  with  grief  while  attend- 
ing the  memorial  services  for  his  buddies  who 
fell  in  the  fight.  He  understands  the  cause 
for  which  he  Is  fighting;  his  enthusiasm, 
dedication  and  motivation  are  contagious.  He 
looks  with  disgust  at  reports  of  those  back 
home  who  question  his  being  and  fighting  in 
the  far-off  place.  He  dismisses  such  reports 
with  a  shrug,  remarking  "Those  g\ijs  back 
home  Just  don't  know  what  it's  all  about." 

You  will  see  your  soldier  in  Vietnam  dig- 
ging his  defensive  fighting  position  in  a  driv- 
ing monsoon  rain,  up  to  his  waist  In  water 
and  mud.  stopping  occasionally  to  ball  out 
the  position  with  his  helmet.  Or  you  will  find 
him  combating  the  heat  and  misery  of  the 
Jungle  floor.  But  whatever  the  conditions, 
he  will  greet  you  with  a  big  smile  and  re- 
assure you:  "Don't  worry  about  this  posi- 
tion; we'll  be  ready;  the  Viet  Cong  will  never 
take  it  " 

That's  your  soldier  in  Vietnam  today,  a 
man,  who  knowing  he  has  12  months  to  serve 
In  that  country,  has  resolved  to  do  an  out- 
standing Job  for  that  period    To  match  his 
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spirit,  hts  courage,  his  determination,  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  with  a  comparable 
level  of  decisiveness.  Judgment,  Imagination 
and  know-how  Is  a  challenge  to  every  leader 
in  Vietnam. 

Today  your  soldier  flghts  for  you;  tomor- 
row he  may  die  for  you,  and  thus  never  re- 
turn to  enjoy  those  things  at  home  which 
run  through  his  thoughts  as  he  beats  his 
way  through  the  hot  and  damp  Jungle 
searching  for  our  enemy. 

So  I  say  again,  be  proud  of  this  soldier 
who  represents  you  and  me  in  Vietnam,  be 
proud  as  we  are  of  his  predecessor,  another 
professional  of  another  fight,  the  soldier  of 
the  Continental  Army  who  fought  on  this 
ground. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  partici- 
pate In  your  activities  today,  and  please  ac- 
cept the  best  wishes  of  all  of  us  at  the  United 
Sutes  MliiUry  Academy  for  many  memora- 
ble celebrations  In  the  future. 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosemario 
Gauch  Neth;  and 

S.  1108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Fe))t 
C.  Caballol.  ^ 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hann.a  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  FocTNTAiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  his  attendance  at  the  22d 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  official  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  4772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code:  and 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  United  Sutes 
Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Tenzer 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  and  to  include 
a  table  in  connection  with  his  remarks 
on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Flood  and  to  include  a  table  on  the 
conference  report  on  HEW. 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZioN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Bates. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Donahue. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Karth. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Friday.  October  27.  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


ENROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  9960.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  12474.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  following  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement;  Rancho  Vlejo.  Tex.: 
Spring-Bull,  S.  Dak.;  Main  Street  Canyon. 
Calif.;  Big  Running  Water  Ditch,  Ark.,  in- 
volving a  structure  which  provides  not  more 
than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  1005;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  following  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement:  Lower  Black  Bear 
Creek,  Okla  ;  Dumpling-Beaver  Creek.  Okla.; 
Mill  Creek,  Tex.;  Mountain  Run,  Va.  (supple- 
mental work  plan);  Richland  Creek.  Miss: 
Pond  Creek,  Fla.;  Yellowjacket  Creek,  Ga.: 
Cotton-Coon-Mlsfilon  Creek,  Okla.  and  Kans.: 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16  U.S  C.  1005: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  special  studies,  to  provide 
services,  and  to  engage  in  Joint  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMrTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow^s: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13541.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers. 


and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  824). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Coast  Guard 
Examination  of  Foreign  Passenger  Vessels- 
progress  Report  on  Increased  Passenger 
Safety"  (11th  report  by  the  committee) 
(Rept.  No.  829).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
0nlon. 

Mr,  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Evaluation  of 
Allegations  of  Painting  Deficiencies  Involv- 
ing Federal  Facilities  in  the  Washington 
.\rea"  (12th  report  by  the  committee)  (Rept. 
Ko.  830).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  of  conference. 
HR.  10196.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departmento  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  831). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Op»rations.  Report  entitled  "Search  and 
Rescue  Operations  for  U.S.  Private  Pilots 
Missing  in  Foreign  Areas"  ( 13th  report  by  the 
committee)  iRept.  No.  832).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Dlspoeition  of  Executive  Papers. 
Report  (pursuant  to  63  Stat.  377)  (Rept.  No. 
864).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  3031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Chrlstos  Photlnos-Svoronoe  (Rept.  No. 
325 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3032  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Karen 
Wood  Da  Vila;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
826) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv,  S.  287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen 
Shi  Yu  (Rept.  No.  827) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36.  Con- 
current resolution  favoring  the  suspension 
of  deportation  of  certain  aliens:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept  No.  828).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
•.he  Judiciary.  S.  155.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  .\rthur  Jerome  Olinger.  a  minor,  by  his 
next  friend,  his  father,  George  Henry  Olinger, 
and  George  Henry  Olinger.  Individually;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  833).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Davis  (Rept.  No.  834).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
■\dams  and  others;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
N'o.  835).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary s.  294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  8361, 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  nio.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 


state  of  Patrick  E.  Eagan;  with  amendment 
(Rept,  No,  837).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1580.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers  (Rept.  No.  838).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
839) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2281.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C. 
Cox  and  William  D.  Martin:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  840)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  2288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  B. 
Franklin:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  841). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER :  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj-. 
H.R.  2688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  C. 
Beaury;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  842). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2760.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sondra 
D.  Shaw  (Rept.  No.  843).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  4818.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  O.  P.  Becken;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
844) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H  R.  4819.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of 
Ralph  W.  Heneman;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  845).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Syvan  H.  Miller;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
846 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4821.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Arnold  E.  Remmen;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  847).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Fuentes  (Rept.  No. 
848 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  5853  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  E. 
Grail  (Rept.  No.  849).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson:  with  amendment  (Rept.  850).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  6890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lester  W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Heln;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  851 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  WTiole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Barney  Elrod 
Construction  Co..  Inc.;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  852).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain individuals  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  at  certain  U.S. 
naval  stations  in  Florida;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  853).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG  :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8096.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain  In- 
dividuals employed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex  :  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  854) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H  R.  8481.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of 


Richard  Belk;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
855) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9568.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luclen  A. 
Murzyn;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  856). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. UB..  9574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  Wojclk;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  867) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10003.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
Stevens:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  858). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10199.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
W.  Corblsier  (Rept.  No.  859) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  10058.  A  bin  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Esther  D.  Bordi;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  860).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10449.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Camnie 
Anita  Dobson  (Rept.  No.  861).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  11381.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  E.  L.  Townley;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
862).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Hit.  12119.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  M.  Hep  worth;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  863).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM 
H.R.  13702.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages  between  certain  hours:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  li3703.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Oixle.  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Ci%il  Service 

By  Mr.  LANGEN : 
HR.  13704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    PHILBIN 
H.R.  13705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  13706.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13707.  A    bill    to    require    reports    to 
Congress  of  certain   actions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  13708.  A  bill  to  abate  the  pollution  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  from  sewage,  wastes, 
oils,  and  detergents  and  to  encourage  water 
pollution  control:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 
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H.R.  13709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  of  15  percent  of  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  for  construction  or  Installa- 
tion of  certain  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  13710.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  from  the  distribution  of  drugs  manu- 
factured In  establishments  not  meeting  cur- 
rent good  manufacturing  practices  by 
amending  the  Pederaa  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
HR.   13711.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  13712.  A  bin  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with   respect   to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,    and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   GURNET: 
H.R.  13713.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Pentagon  relating  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  St.it^s;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.    13714.  A    bill    to    repeal    percentage 
depletion;    to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA : 
HR.    13715.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  KING  of  California: 
HR  13716.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  amor- 
tization   of   reorganization    expenditures    of 
railroad  corporations,  a.nd  for  other  pur[>oses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMillan    (for  himself,  and 

Mr.  Nei-sxn  )  : 

H  R.  13717.  A  bUI  to  make  certain  technical 

amendments    to    the    District    of    Columbia 

Public  Education  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mri-TEB,  Mr.  Moorhe.^d,  Mr   St  Ger- 
main. Mr.   Gonzalez,   Mr.   Bingham 
and  Mr.  Halpern'  i  : 
H.R.  13718    A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
Federal    savings    Institutions;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  13719.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
one  naval  destroyer  vessel   to   the  State  of 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13720.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  requirements  neces- 
sary   to   establish   entitlement    to   Incentive 
pay  for  members  of  submarine  operational 
command  staffs  serving  on  submarines  dur- 
ing underway  operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY; 
H.R.  13721.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  13722.  A  bill  to  deem  remuneration 
received  by  certain  Polish  employees  of  tho 
U.S.  Army  In  France  to  constitute  remunera- 
tion for  employment  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
surance system  established  by  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.J,  Res.  911.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a    Commission   on   Balanced   Economic   De- 
velopment;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  912.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear   program   of   the   United   States;    to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  559.  Concurrent   resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Commission;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  560.  Concu.Tent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  o.  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  Is  desirable  in  respect  to 
U.S.  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Rtiles. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.  Res.  960.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  conduct 
an  Investigation  and  study  of  production  of 
foreign-made  goods  competing  with  domesti- 
cally produced  goods  and  of  the  operation  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  Federal 
agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  13723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivo  Bar- 
ber t  Christopher  Thomas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO : 
HR.  13724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppi 
Felice;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  13725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
Perez  Camareua;    to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CallXornla: 
H  R  13726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Spoletlnl,  his  wife,  Maria  Spoletlnl,  and  their 
children,  Tommas  Spoletlnl  and  Marco  Spo- 
letlnl; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  13727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Chrlstakos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  13728.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chan- 
dra Prabha  Lei;  her  husband.  Daya  N.  Lai, 
and  two  minor  children.  Padma  Lai  and 
Ashls  K.  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R    13729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Caasarlno;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  13730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Vln- 
cenzo  Cupparl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl  P. 
Marotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
H.R.  13732.  A    bill    for    the    relief  of  Mrs. 
Khorodlk  Chlrlnlan  (Shlrlnlan) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 
H.R.  13733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Salvatore     Amato     and     Maria     Margaruccl 
Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  I  of  rule  XXII, 

191.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Township  of  Randolph.  N.J..  relative  to  the 
selection  and  retirement  of  mpjnbers  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Republicans  Unfit  and  Unwilling  to 
Help  Urban  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican 
Party  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  often  been  accused  of  blind  obstruc- 
tionism. 

Yesterday  that  accusation  was  proven 
beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  Republicans  have  elevated  the 
word  "no"  into  a  political  philosophy. 

The    almost    unanimous    Republican 


vote  to  cripple  model  cities  appropria- 
tions and  kill  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  a  measure  of  Republican  cyni- 
cism and  distrust  of  our  cities. 

No  Republican  can  dare  go  before  the 
voters  saying  he  really  cares  about  what 
happens  to  the  city  dweller. 

No  Republican  can  now  go  before  the 
voter  saying  he  cares  about  the  poor, 
the  older  citizen,  the  ghetto  resident,  the 
city  man  without  skills,  the  schoolchild 
without  proper  education. 

The  Republican  vote  against  model 
cities  and  rent  supplements  is  clearly  a 
vote  to  keep  cities  down  in  urban  decay, 
wallowing  in  despair,  riot  and  worse! 
What  a  miserable  Republican  response 
to  the  conditions  which  caused  last  sum- 
mer's riots. 

Where  were  those  Republican  Oover- 


nor.s — Romney  and  Rockefeller— those 
apostles  of  the  cities  when  these  Re- 
publican votes  were  cast? 

Instead  of  leading  their  Republican 
delegations  to  vote  for  model  cities  and 
rent  supplements,  the.se  two  presidential 
hopefuls  were  out  on  political  walking 
tours  or  off  attending  to  much  less  im- 
portant business. 

I  hope  and  pray  the  American  voter 
remembers  this  reactionary  Republican 
vote  on  the  cities. 

I  hope  the  American  voter  remembers 
the  total  lack  of  concern  by  Republican 
Governors  for  one  of  the  finest  urban 
programs  in  recent  history. 

I  hope  the  voter  remembers  Mr.  Rom- 
ney and  Mr.  Rockefeller  when  they  come 
around  crying  they  are  friends  of  the 
poor  and  friends  of  the  city. 


The  Republican  Party — in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  States — has  shown  us 
all  that  it  is  not  fit  by  temperament, 
personality,  or  philosophy  to  do  any- 
thing to  improve  urban  America. 

That  is  the  lesson  of  yesterday's  vote. 


Alleged  Violations  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALiyORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
it  has  been  revealed  by  the  administra- 
tion that  questions  have  arisen  concern- 
ing possible  violation  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  our  notes  concerning  same  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  answered,  I  am 
free  to  reveal  certain  additional  details 
concerning  the  subject.  I  have  today  is- 
sued to  the  news  media  the  following  re- 
lease: 

Soviet  Test  Ban  Treaty  Violations 

Recommendations  for  a  "simple  and 
straightforward  handling"  of  alleged  Soviet 
violations  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(LTBi  made  by  the  Ranking  House  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  been  "Ignored"  by  the 
Johnson  Administration,  It  was  charged  to- 
day. 

Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  said  he  was 
free  to  talk  about  the  delicate  subject  dis- 
cussed "on  more  than  one  occasion"  with 
Slate  Department  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission officials  "behind  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's closed,  security  guarded  doors"  because 
the  Admimstratlon  revealed  yesterday  that 
two  notes  had  been  sent  to  the  Soviets  esk- 
lug  for  explanations.  In  both  cases,  the  Ad- 
ministration spokesman  admitted  that  the 
Russians  had  failed  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
spoOBes. 

Hosmer  listed  three  Instances  In  which 
radl.ation  from  USSR  underground  tests  had 
been  detected  outside  Soviet  borders. 

(1)  Prom  an  underground  test  In  Jan- 
uary, 1965.  radiation  was  detected  In  Japan. 
At  the  time  the  Soviets  admitted  some  ac- 
cidental leakage  from  the  test  but  claimed 
It  was  "so  insignificant"  that  it  did  not  vio- 
late the  Treaty. 

(2)  A  similar  underground  test  on  October 
27,  1966.  vented  radioactive  material  Into  the 
atmosphere  which  caused  slight  fallout  In 
other  countries. 

(31  The  same  thing  occurred  again  from 
a  December  18.  1966,  Soviet  underground  ex- 
plosion. 

Hosmer  said  the  events  had  been  reported 
to  the  Joint  Atomic  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  notes  and  the  Soviet  replies.  During 
the  discussions  Hosmer  says  he : 

"Strongly  urged  U.S.  officials  to  write  the 
Russians  a  letter  telling  them  their  venting 
had  been  detected  in  each  Instance, 
advising  them  of  the  exact  amount  of  radia- 
tion monitored,  and  stating  that  It  Is  our 
official  position  no  violation  of  the  treaty 
occurred" 

Hosmer  charged  that  U.S.  underground 
nuclear  tests  are  made  "much  more  expen- 
sive, much  more  difficult  and  much  less 
effective  by  our  own  self-imposed  interpre- 
tation that  the  Treaty  prohibits  absolutely 
no  venting  whatsoever." 

It  Is  obvious  the  Russians  are  not  Inter- 


preting the  treaty  that  way  and  are  giving 
themselves  considerably  more  leeway  In  the 
conduct  of  their  tests  underground. 

"It  is  stupid  and  self-defeating  for  us  to 
persist  In  handcuffing  our  researchers  by  a 
one-sided  overly  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty's  ban  against  release  of  even  minor 
amounts  of  radiation  beyond  national  bound- 
aries," Hosmer  added. 

His  view  Is  that  it  Is  technically  Infeaslble 
and  practically  unnecessary  to  prevent  minor 
radiation  releases  below  levels  harmful  to 
life  or  health.  He  feels  that  the  more  liberal 
Interpretation  he  recommends  and  the  So- 
viets are  following  anyway  will  permit  the 
Plowshare  program  to  go  ahead  and  utilize 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  uses  of  bene- 
fit to  man. 

Hosmer  cites  the  digging  of  "a  new  Panama 
Canal"  as  one  of  the  prime  candidates  for 
Plowshare  techniques.  He  also  suggests 
Plowshare  can  be  helpful  In  bringing  water 
to  arid  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Midwest,  "where  wars  are  spawned  because 
lack  of  water  causes  poverty  and  hunger." 

"The  Administration's  persistent  adher- 
ence to  unreallsm  in  Interpertlng  the  treaties 
It  signs  not  only  weakens  the  treaties  them- 
selves, but  denies  us  equality  with  other 
signers  and  puts  roadblocks  in  front  of  tech- 
nological advances  which  can  be  turned  away 
from  man's  destruction  to  his  benefit."  Hos- 
mer concluded. 


Russian    Discrimination    Against    Jewry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
Soviet  Union  celebrates  their  50th  anni- 
versary. Regardless  of  what  they  claim, 
it  is  certain  they  cannot  claim,  fair  and 
impartial  treatment  of  all  citizens  of 
their  country  as  they  would  have  the 
world  believe. 

The  record  of  their  discrimination 
against  Jewry  is  nothing  short  of  un- 
believable. Recently  they  have  again 
demonstrated  this  gross  discrimination 
by  resorting  to  inhumane  beatings.  Re- 
cently, too,  it  has  been  reported  that 
a  rabbi  has  been  killed.  They  have  and 
continue  to  disallow  Jews  from  even 
practicing  many  of  their  meaningful  re- 
ligious customs. 

Indeed  this  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  magnified  since  the 
Israel-Arab  war,  a  war  which  may  well 
have  "saved  the  bacon"  for  our  own 
Nation  in  the  Near  East.  Yesterday 
morning  I  read  in  the  'Washington  Post 
that  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able to  certain  Arab  countries,  the  sale 
of  miUtary  weapons.  This  I  submit,  Is  a 
policy  I  fail  to  imderstand — especially 
since  the  reason  given  is  because  they 
will  buy  the  armaments  elsewhere  if  we 
refuse  to  sell. 

Is  this  the  criteria  by  which  we  de- 
cide the  validity  of  arms  sales  to  those 
who  have  publicly  stated  their  hatred  for 
us?  I  say  that  regardless  of  circum- 
stances we  should  not  make  armaments 
available  to  them.  Certainly  they  must 
prefer  our  arms  to  those  of  the  Soviets 
or  they  would  buy  from  their  friends.  To 


me  that  indicates  our  arms  are  more 
effective,  more  destructive — of  greater 
military  value — than  any  other.  Who  will 
they  be  used  on  to  destroy  ?  Obviously,  our 
friends  the  Israelis.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
not  be  ridiculous.  Let  us  not  feed  the 
hand  that  bites.  If  we  must  become  in- 
volved at  all,  for  goodness  sake  let  us 
support,  supply,  and  defend  our  friends 
and  our  friends  only. 


The  Plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  25 
completed  the  season  of  the  annual  Jew- 
ish holiday  period — the  eve  of  Simchat 
Torah,  the  day  which  for  hiuidreds  of 
years  has  marked  "the  rejoicing  over  the 
law." 

But  it  was  not  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the 
approximately  3,000,000  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  because  long-promised  Lifting 
of  the  cultural  and  religious  suppressions 
affecting  Soviet  Jews  has  failed  to  mate- 
rialize. Instead,  we  have  seen  an  inten- 
sification of  Russian  vilification  of  Israel. 

History  demonstrates  that  the  treatment 
Of  minorities  Is  a  barometer  by  which  to 
measure  the  moral  health  of  a  society — 

Said  President  Johnson  2  years  ago 
on  the  occasion  of  kindling  by  the 
American  Jewish  community  of  an 
Eternal  Light  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Russia's 
maltreatment  of  its  Jewish  citizens 
points  up.  as  the  President  said,  the 
"fundamental  contradictions  between 
the  stated  principles  and  actual  practices 
of  the  Soviet  system." 

That  is  something  we  should  keep  In 
mind  in  all  matters  where  the  world's 
leader  of  commimism  is  concerned.  It  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  statements 
and  actions  of  the  Russians  in  connection 
with  the  current  struggles  in  both  the 
Mid-East  and  Asia. 

We  hear  the  Soviet  spokesmen  de- 
manding the  end  of  the  Arab-Israel  hos- 
tilities and  those  in  Vietnam — yet  It  Is 
Russian  fighting  machines  and  military 
counsel  which  keeps  both  of  these  con- 
flicts alive.  The  Mideast  crisis  would 
never  have  errupted.  or  even  now  be 
threatened  with  renewed  ferocity,  if  the 
Russians  had  not  so  fully  armed  the 
Egyptians  and  other  Arabs  and  thereby 
encouraged  their  confrontation  with  the 
Jewish  State  of  Israel. 

SimDarly,  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  not  be 
continuing  to  wage  his  aggression 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  without 
the  extensive  supplies  he  continues  to 
receive  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  anyone 
has  any  doubts  about  what  Communist 
domination  of  our  world  would  mean, 
all  of  these  facts  should  lessen  those 
doubts. 

While  the  Russian  Government  has  at 
times  Indicated  it  would  be  less  anti- 
Semitic,   it   has  continued  to  keep   its 
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Jewish  citizens  from  enjoying  the  reli- 
gious and  cultural  participation  allowed 
to  other  Soviet  minorities.  The  Israel- 
Arab  war,  of  course,  has  worsened  the 
situation,  with  the  Soviet  Union  seem- 
ingly blaming  the  Jews  in  Russia  for  the 
defeat  the  Jews  of  Israel  inflicted  on 
their  Arab  neighbors. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  revolution  which 
brought  it  to  power,  indeed  one  of  the 
major  steps  it  might  take  toward  better 
understanding  among  other  nations 
would  be  to  grant  to  its  Jewish  citizens 
at  least  the  same  rights  afforded  other 
religious  and  natlonaUty  groups  in 
Russia. 
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Simple  Justice  Demands  That  the  Soviet 
Union  Cease  Their  Persecution  of  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased.  Indeed,  to  join  with  our 
colleagues  here  in  calling  attention  to 
and  protesting  against  the  harsh  and 
unjiist  discrimination  being  visited  upon 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  protest  is  timely  because  yester- 
day was  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  holiday, 
Simchath  Torah — meaning  "rejoice  in 
the  law."  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  jus- 
tice In  the  Soviet  law  as  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  Jews  there,  and  conse- 
quently, there  will  be  no  cause  or  even 
opportunity  for  the  Jews  to  rejoice  there. 

On  the  contrary,  there  Is  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  religious  and  cultural 
discrimination  against  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  example,  there  is  not  now  a 
single  Yiddish  school  or  class  there,  al- 
though Soviet  law  permits  the  organi- 
zation of  such  classes  at  the  request  of 
10  parents. 

The  irony  is  that  Soviet  Ideology,  prac- 
tices, and  their  Constitution  Itself  all 
encourage  nationalities  to  perpetuate 
their  group's  existence  through  cultural, 
educational  and  religious  institutions  in 
their  own  language.  The  further  contra- 
diction is  that  Jews  are  legally  defined 
by  Russian  authority  as  a  nationality. 

The  Grovemment  order  limiting  and 
restricting  the  number  of  pubUcatlons 
in  the  Hebrew  language  is  undoubtedly 
a  deliberate  harassment  of  the  Jews. 
The  extraordinarily  harsh  punishment 
visited  upon  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Republic 
for  the  most  minor  offenses  bears  the 
blemish  of  intended  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  natural  desire  of 
Russian  Jews  to  be  Jewish  Is  certainly 
no  threat  to  the  Soviet  might.  It  is. 
therefore,  most  difficult  to  understand 
why  Soviet  Jews  should  be  deprived  of. 
and  denied,  the  rights  granted  to  other 
religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  we  here  have  a  duty  and 
obligation    to    speak    out    and    protest 


against  the  continuation  of  this  Injus- 
tice and  discrimination,  tantamount  to 
persecution,  that  Is  being  persistently 
imposed  upon  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  are,  of  course,  restricted  in  what 
we  can  concretely  do  to  help  these  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  anti-Semitism;  however, 
as  free  people  in  a  free  society,  we  can 
at  least  raise  our  voices  in  condemna- 
tion of  this  grave  Injustice  being  visited 
upon  so  many  innocent  people,  and  we 
can  urge  our  owti  Government  officials, 
here  and  in  the  United  Nations,  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  discussions  in 
that  body  concerning  the  religious  and 
cultural  persecution  of  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia. Through  persevering  protests  and 
action,  let  us  hope  we  may  influence  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  speedily  end  their 
tragic  treatment  of  a  people  possessed 
only  of  good  will,  and  who  wish  only  to 
live  in  comparable  freedom  among  their 
fellow  citizens. 


Edwards  Reports  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  Jack  Edwards  this  week  is 
sending  an  interesting  report  to  his  con- 
stituents in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

I  present  it  here  in  the  Record  in  the 
general  interest: 

A    DirnctTLT  Vote 

Sometimes  in  Congress  a  complicated  bill 
presents  a  real  difficulty  when  it  comes  up 
for  a  vote.  It  includes  both  good  and  bad 
parts  in  big  measures.  Yet  we  are  not  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  various  parts  separately,  and 
we  can't  vote  "maybe":  its  got  to  be  either 
yes  or  no  on  the  whole  package. 

A  bill  like  that  came  up  in  mid-October. 
It  provides  lor  pay  increases  for  postal 
workers  and  other  federal  employees,  and  for 
a  series  of  postage  rate  Increases.  It  also 
carries  a  special  provision  for  setting  govern- 
ment salaries  at  the  executive  level.  Although 
the  bill  passed.  I  voted  against  it,  and  I 
think  you  should  know  why. 

Postal  employees  and  federal  civil  service 
people  are  among  the  finest,  hardest-worklne. 
and  most  loyal  of  all  Americans.  Thev  need 
more  adequate  salaries,  and  their  families 
deserve  it.  The  bill  provides  raises  for  some 
3,000,000  employees  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  But  as  much  as  I  favor  adequate  sal- 
aries for  our  federal  employees  my  vote  was 
determined  by  other  provisions  which  con- 
cern the  basic  fabric  of  our  government. 

First,  a  Uttle-known  section  of  the  bill 
says  that  a  special  commission  will  recom- 
mend to  the  President,  every  four  years,  the 
pay  levels  and  exp>ense  allowances  for  execu- 
tive level  employees  of  the  government.  In- 
cluding Department  heads,  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  and  federal  Judges.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  authority  to  put  these  rec- 
ommendations into  effect  unless  Congress 
takes  special  action  to  reject  them. 

This  wui  give  the  President  new  and 
greater  influence  over  the  whole  scope  of  the 
federal  government.  It  Is  another  deep  ero- 
sion of  the  Constitutional  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers:  I  Just  couldn't  buy  it.  The 
President  already  has  too  much  power  over 


the  Supreme   Court.   He  already  wields  too 
much  influence  over  Congress  when  his  do 
lltlcal  party  controls  the  entire  Congressional 
machinery.  Should  we  give  him  the  power  of 
the  purse  as  well? 

It  is  not  hard  to  Imagine  the  political 
Jungle  which  this  plan  will  create  I  don 
want  to  see  our  federal  Judges  and  members 
of  Congress  lobbying  with  the  President  for 
more  pay— our  current  President  or  any  fu 
ture  President.  Judicial  decisions  could  be 
influenced,  executive  branch  policies  could 
be  altered,  and  undue  pressures  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Congress  if  powers  like 
this  were  abused   by  the  President. 

The  second  objection  relates  to  postaee 
rates.  The  bill  Increases  first  class  mail  rates 
from  5  to  6  cents,  and  air  mail  rates  from 
8  to  10  cents.  But  these  kinds  of  mail  already 
pay  their  own  way:  the  rate  increase  is  hard 
to  Justify.  The  bill  also  raises  the  rates  for 
third  class,  or  "junk"  mail,  but  not  near'-,- 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  that  service  In 
other  words,  when  we  send  first  class  mall 
or  air  mail  we  are  helping  to  subsidize  the 
delivery  of  unsolicited   third  class  mall. 

A  third  objection  to  the  bill  is  another 
little-known  provision  transferring  authority 
from  Congress  to  the  White  House  for  set- 
ting the  specific  rates  of  pay  increases  la 
1968  and  1969.  No  Congressional  approval 
will  be  needed  Unfortunately  this  Is  typical 
of  what  Is  happening  in  government  today— 
a  yielding  up  of  responsibility  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  taking  of  ever-Increasing 
power  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government 

A  fourth  objection  was  the  cost  of  the  bill' 
almost  $3  billion.  Let's  face  It.  This  country 
Is  broke.  We  are  being  saddled  with  a  budget 
deficit  which  may  we;i  reach  $30  billion  for 
this  year,  a  situation  which  staggers  the 
Imagination.  Every  effort  to  postpone  in- 
creased expenditures  will  lessen  the  need  for 
a  tax  Increase,  and  will  help  hold  down  in- 
flation  in  the  long  run. 

DISTRICT   TOUR  CURTAILED 

I  am  having  to  cancel  my  plans  for  mak- 
ing a  Traveling  Office  tour  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  this  Fall.  The  reason  Is  that  ad- 
Joiu-nment  Is  not  likely  to  come  before 
Thanksgiving,  or  perhaps  considerably  later 

Under  ordinary  conditions  Congress  Is  ex- 
pected to  complete  its  work  by  Labor  Dav, 
allowing  plenty  of  time  for  a  tour  of  the  Dis- 
trict. My  Traveling  Office  has  proven  to  be  a 
good  way  for  citizens  to  meet  with  their 
Congressman  In  their  own  home  community, 

When  the  work  of  Congress  is  finally  done 
for  the  year  I  plan  to  visit  each  county  of 
the  District.  But  there  will  not  be  time  for 
the  full  trailer  trip. 

THE    SYSTEM    BREAKS   DOWN 

One  of  the  reasons  Congress  Is  staying  In 
session  so  long  this  year,  relative  to  the 
amount  of  legislation  which  Is  actually  being 
produced.  Is  the  breakdown  In  relations  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  White  House.  The 
system  envisioned  by  the  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  simply  not  working.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has.  in  effect,  voted  a  iacfe 
of  confidence  In  the  President.  And  in  the 
words  of  one  leading  newsman.  "President 
Johnson  is  defensively,  almost  desperately, 
trying  to  regain  control." 

To  find  a  similar  situation  you  have  to  go 
back  to  1948.  But  then,  democratic  President 
Harry  Truman  was  defied  by  a  Republican 
Congress.  Today's  Impasse  Is  between  a  Pres- 
ident and  a  Congress  of  the  snine  political 
party.  The  essence  of  true  leadership.  In  do- 
mestic as  well  as  International  affairs,  is 
missing  Regardless  of  party  labels,  Congress- 
men resent  the  sense  of  ownership  which  the 
President  and  those  around  him  seem  to  have 
towards  the  country  and  towards  the  Con- 
gress. And  they  feel  that  the  Administration 
generally    falls    totally    to    comprehend   the 


depth  and  meaning  of  public  unhapplness 
(even  anger)    over  government  affairs. 

prTTING   THE    LID    ON    SPENDING 

Differences  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress were  sharpened  when  Mr.  Johnson  in 
early  August  asked  Congress  to  approve  a  tax 
increase.  Since  then  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  sent  floods  of  mall  to  their  Con- 
iressmen  opposing  the  tax  Increase  without 
making  some  real  cuts  In  federal  spending  at 
the  same  time. 

With  a  staggering  830  billion  budget  deficit 
on  the  horizon,  the  President's  only  moves  to 
cut  spending  have  been  transparent  attempts 
to  avoid  the  issue.  Then  on  Oct.  18  the  House 
rebelled  and  voted  to  force  LBJ  to  hold 
spending  down  to  $5  billion  more  during  this 
vear  than  last:  that's  about  $7  billion  less 
than  iie  wants. 

The  action  Included  specific  directives  to 
hold  foreign  aid  spending  down  to  $2  billion 
for  the  year,  and  War  on  Poverty  spending 
down  to  $1.2  billion.  But  as  this  Is  being  writ- 
ten the  Senate  has  knocked  out  the  spending 
cuts  approved  by  the  House.  This  Is  disap- 
pointing and  hard  to  understand. 

AIDING    THE    DOPE    TRAFTIC 

With  the  nation's  traffic  in  illegal  narcottcs 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
said  recently  that  he  thinks  marijuana 
should  be  legalized.  And  who  said  this  coun- 
try Is  not  in  deep  trouble? 


House  Resolution  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
23  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives joined  in  sponsoring  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  536, 
539,  555,  and  556)  expressing  the  view 
that  "the  President  should  request"  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  or 
General  Assembli'  to  "support  an  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostilities  by  all 
parties"  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  adopt 
"appropriate  measures,  such  as  the  con- 
vening of  an  international  peace  con- 
ference, for  reaching  a  permanent  settle- 
ment which  will  assure  a  lasting  peace  for 
Southeast  Asia." 

Those  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sponsoring  the  House  resolu- 
tion are:  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Add.^bbo,  of 
New  York;  Hon.  William  A.  B.^RRETT,  of 
Penn.<;ylvania;   Hon.  George  E.  Brown, 


Jr.,  of  California;  Hon.  Phillip  Burton, 
of  California;  Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  of 
California;  Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of 
Michigan;  Hon.  EtoN  Edwards,  of  Cah- 
fomia;  Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg.  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraskr,  of 
Minnesota;  Hon.  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  of 
Maryland;  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Seymour  Halpern,  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
of  Washington;  Hon.  Ken  Hechler,  of 
West  Virginia;  Hon.  Henry  Helstoski,  of 
New  Jersey;  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meier,  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  of  California;  Hon.  Patsy  T. 
Mink,  of  Hawaii;  Hon.  William  S.  Moor- 
head,  of  Pennsylvania:  Hon.  Abraham  J. 
Multer,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Edward  R. 
FIoybal.  of  California;  Hon.  Jamis  H. 
Scheuer,  of  New  York;  and  Hon.  Her- 
bert Tenzer,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  convenience  of 
Members  of  the  House,  I  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  556: 
H.  Con.  Res.  556 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  maintain  International  peace 
and  security  and  to  take  collective  measures 
to  remove  threats  to  world  peace: 

Whereas  In  satisfying  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  United  States  undertook 
a  solemn  treaty  commitment  to  settle  In- 
ternational disputes  by  jjeaceful  means;  and 

Whereas  under  the  charter  the  Security 
Council  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  which  devolves  to  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  Council  Is  un- 
able to  act:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that: 

1.  The  President  should  request  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
CouricU  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  and  to  act  to  end  the 
conflict  In  accordance  with  article  25  of  the 
charter. 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  is  unable  to  act. 
the  United  States  should  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  assure  action  on  the  Issue  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

3.  The  United  States  objectives  In  the 
United  Nations  should  be  to  obtain — 

(ai  support  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  all  parties,  and 

(b)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
measures,  such  as  the  convening  of  an  Inter- 
national conference,  for  reaching  a  perma- 
ment  settlement  which  will  assure  a  lasting 
peace,  for  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Speaker,  the  Secretarj'  of  State 
and  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  in  the  past  expressed  them- 
selves in  support  of  United  Nations  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Now  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fhiday,  October  27,  1%7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hear  my  prayer.  O  Lord,  give  ear  to 
my  supplications:  in  Thy  faithfulness  an- 
swer   me    and    in    Thy    righteousness. 

Psalm  143:1 

Breathe  on  us.  breath  of  God,  as  in 
this  moment  we  bow  at  the  altar  of 
CXIXI 1909— Part  22 


prayer  and  offer  unto  Thee  the  devotion 
of  our  hearts.  Thou  hast  bound  us  to- 
gether with  our  neighbors  in  a  struggle 
for  liberty  and  a  striving  for  peace. 
Grant  uiito  us  the  insight  and  the  in- 
spiration that  we  may  continue  on  the 
path  of  freedom  and  together  maintain 
peace,  promote  justice,  and  increase  our 
fellowship  with  each  other. 

So  rule  our  hearts  and  prosper  our 
endeavors  that  law  and  order,  faith  and 
good  will  may  prevail  between  us  for- 
ever. Thus  may  we  be  one  in  spirit  as 
we  face  the  events  and  the  experiences 


tunity  to  express  itself  so  that  a  coordi- 
nated effort  may  be  made  to  achieve  the 
desired  result — an  honorable  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  began  hearings  Oc- 
tober 26.  1967.  on  similar  resolutions. 
Fifty-five  U.S.  Senators  have  sponsored 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  express- 
ing the  -iiew  that  the  President  consider 
taking  the  Vietnam  issue  to  the  UJN. 
Security  Council. 

Because  of  the  support  for  the  House 
resolution — which  includes  a  request 
that  the  Vietnam  issue  be  brought  to  the 
General  Assembly,  failing  Security  Coun- 
cil action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  review  the  text  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  556.  So  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  may  also  express  its 
views  on  this  resolution,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  a  broad,  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  United  Nations  in  bringing 
the  conflict  to  the  conference  table. 


Oppression  of  Jews  Continnes  in  Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  just  con- 
cluded the  observance  of  Simchat  Torah. 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  holy  season. 

And,  once  again  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  leaders  claim 
that  their  people  have  freedom  and 
equality,  but  Jews  are  not  allowed  con- 
tact with  their  own  people  abroad,  as 
are  other  minority  groups  in  tlie  Soviet 
Union. 

Also,  Mr  Speaker,  the  number  of  syna- 
gogues has  decreased  to  less  than  70  in 
the  last  12  years.  In  1956,  there  were 
380  synagogues  in  Russia. 

I  join  the  millions  throughout  the 
world  in  calling  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  end  their  discrimina- 
tory practices  against  the  Jewish  people 
and  to  return  to  them  their  freedom  of 
education  and  instruction  in  their  own 
cultural  and  linguistic  heritage. 


of  this  day.  In  the  name  of  Christ  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
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the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8380.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land  to 
the  Squaxln  Island  Tribe  of  Indians. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1160 > 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and 
improving  the  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  grants  for  construction  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities, 
by  authorizing  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facihUes.  by  estab- 
lishing a  nonpront  corporation  to  assist 
in  establishing  iimovative  educational 
programs,  to  facilitate  educational  pro- 
gram availability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties; and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio;  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
101961  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments  numbered 
55,  61,  and  69. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2 
minutes  p.m.  •  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bush  ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as, Mr.  Price. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  ac- 
company the  President  of  the  United 
Mexican  States  into  the  Chamber  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Mr.  Mansfield; 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Long; 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Spark- 
man;  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Morse;  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd:  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Young;  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper;  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
faires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

Tiie  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  Mexican  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,    escorted   by   the   committee   of 
Senators   and   Representatives,   entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising  ] 
The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  great  privilege,  and  I  deem 
it  a  high  honor  and  pleasure,  to  present 
to  you  a  distinguished  representative  of 
his  people,  for  whom  we  hold  feelings  of 
high  regard  and  warm   friendship,  His 
Excellency    Gustavo    Diaz    Ordaz     the 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
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JOINT    MEETING    OF    THE    HOUSE 
AND    SENATE    TO    HEAR    AN  AD- 
DRESS   BY    THE    PRESIDENT    OF 
THE  UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided 
The    Doorkeeper,    Hon.    William    M. 
Miller,    announced    the    President    pro 
tempore  and  Members  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate, who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of   Representatives,    the   President   pro 
tempore  taking  the  seat  at  the  left  of 
the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  conduct  the  President  of 
the  United  Mexican  States  into  the 
Chamber  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Mahon;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Arjsnds;  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Zablocki;  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio,  Mrs.  Bolton;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Yoimc:  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez: 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Roy- 
bal;  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  de 
LA  G.\rza;   the  gentleman  from  Texas, 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES 
President  GUSTAVO  DIAZ  ORDAZ 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the  Senate 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  deeply  appreciate  the  great  honor 
bestowed  upon  me— the  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation,  from  its  highest  rostrum. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  applause  that 
we  have  just  heard  at  this  verv  moment 
is  moving  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Mexi- 
cans, and  I  can  also  assure  you  that  no 
other  diplomatic  gesture  could  do  more 
to  bring  together  our  two  peoples. 

To  the  friendly  and  noble  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  cordial 
greetings  and  loyal  friendship  of  the 
Mexicans. 

Mexico  evolves  under  a  revolution  that 
did  not  begin  yesterday.  It  began  In  1910 
and  it  is  now  In  its  institutional  stage, 
the  essence  of  which  is  the  conjugation  of 
social  justice  with  Individual  freedom. 

In  the  bosom  of  our  community  coexist, 
in  freedom,  a  diversity  of  opinions,  ide- 
ologies, and  creeds;  however,  most  of  us, 
coinciding  in  fundamental  principles  and 


high  common  aims,  have  made  one  solid 
national  unity  with  a  vast  popular  basis 
which  allows  us  to  continue  develoDina 
under  the  law,  and  that  has  made  it  feas- 
ible  for  the  country  to  enjoy  a  firm  sta 
bUlty,  as  well  as  a  great  flexibility,  to  face 
the  changing  obstacles  of  the  present 
world. 

We  struggle  eagerly  so  that  those  who 
have  much  share  with  the  lower  income 
groups  and  assist  in  the  soluUon  of  the 
country's  problems. 

Our  production,  it  is  true,  has  grow.n 
but  not  enough  to  give  full  satisfaction 
to  all.  Deficiencies  are  great  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  hide  them,  neither  at  home 
nor  abroad. 

We  have  achieved  deep  and  pennanent 
reforms  with  the  purpose  of  widening 
the  opportunities  for  Mexicans  to  reach 
well-being  up  to  what  our  own  limitations 
permit  at  this  time. 

We  have  drawn  deeply  and  will  follow 
on  that  course,  obeying  the  unchangeable 
mandate  of  our  own  historical-political 
evolution.  There  are  still  many  things  to 
be  done  and  to  be  corrected  and  im- 
proved: but,  because  we  continue  reform- 
ing peacefully  and  according  to  law,  we 
believe  that  we  are  a  people  among  whom 
there  is  no  pending  revolution— rather  a 
revolution  in  action. 

We  know  that  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try is  based  mainly  on  our  effort,  but  in 
order  to  accelerate  development,  we  call 
upon  outside  financing.  We  enjoy  good 
International  credit  based  upon  the  strict 
fulfillment  of  our  obligations  and  on 
an  absolute  respect  to  a  limit  we  have  set 
ourselves;  never  to  go  beyond  our  pay- 
ment capacity. 

In  other  countries,  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment enjoys  privileges  over  national 
investment.  We  are  convinced  that, 
when  the  interests  of  the  foreign  inves- 
tor go  against  those  of  the  nation  where 
he  invests,  all  guarantees  granted  will 
be  worthless — the  actual  incompatibility 
of  interests  will  fatally  determine  the 
cancellation  of  apparent  advantages. 

The  conditions  we  have  established 
are  fair  and  solid,  because  they  operate 
both  way.s — in  favor  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
investor.  The  concordance  of  interests 
make  them  lasting  and  worthy  of  trust. 
Mexico  and  the  United  State.s  find 
themselves  bound  by  close  economic 
ties.  Traditionally,  we  have  been  one  of 
your  major  consumers  of  goods  and 
services.  The  value  of  what  we  paid  for 
in  these  two  items  in  1966  was  $1,466,- 
700,000. 

In  your  trade  with  Latin  America  we 
always  occupy  first  place  as  buyers  and 
third  as  sellers;  in  world  trade  we  have 
rated  between  second  and  fifth.  Only 
Canada  has  been  above  us  evej-y  year 
and,  at  present,  also  Japan.  The  Federal 
German  Republic  and  the  United  King- 
dom— third  and  fourth  places — amiually 
handle  a  volume  slightly  higher  than 
ours. 

Our  purchases  in  the  American  market 
are  equivalent  to  half  of  the  sum  of  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  and  twice  that  of 
the  South  Pacific. 

Those  of  the  Middle  East  countries 
represent  69  percent  of  what  Mexico 
buys  from  the  United  States.  Those  of 
the  whole  African  continent,  91  percent. 
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Trade  of  United  States  cities  on  the 
border  with  Mexico  depends,  in  a  vital 
proportion,  on  Mexican  buyers. 

Tourism  constitutes  a  principal  item 
between  the  two  countries,  both  because 
of  expenditures  by  North  Americans  in 
Mexico,  as  well  as  because  of  what  is 
spent  by  Mexicans  in  this  country. 

No  restriction,  no  limitation  to  ex- 
penditures abroad,  do  we  impose  on  Mex- 
ican travelers. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  many  ways,  one 
of  the  most  Important  clients  of  the 
United  States  and  it  is  a  rule  of  interna- 
tional trade  that  to  keep  a  client  one 
must  be.  in  turn,  a  good  client.  It  Is  logi- 
cal that  the  less  you  buy  from  us  or  the 
less  .vou  spend  in  Mexico,  the  less  we  can 
buy  from  you. 

.^nd  so  we  are  concerned  not  only  by 
the  disparity  of  prices  between  the  raw 
materials  we  export  and  the  capital 
goods,  which  are  our  main  import,  but 
also  by  the  limitations  to  buy  in  Mexico 
fixed  on  American  visitors — which  we 
hope  will  be  lifted  for  the  two  bordering 
countries,  Canada  and  Mexico — and  by 
the  barriers  or  restrictions  of  another 
kind  that  stop  or  hinder  the  participa- 
tion in  the  American  market  of  numer- 
ous manufactured  goods,  highly  competi- 
tive in  price  and  quality. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
at  this  stage  of  development  it  would  re- 
quire protection  for  new  industries,  since 
industries  of  the  United  States  are  now 
well  developed. 

I  have  mentioned  only  the  trade  as- 
pects of  greater  entity;  I  deem  it  neces- 
saiy  that  we  should  study  them  together, 
conscientiously,  in  order  to  reach  deci- 
sions favorable  to  both  countries. 

When  one  part  benefits  and  the  other 
Is  harmed,  trade  relations  cannot  last; 
when  business  favors  both  part.-;,  then  it 
is  permanent.  From  lack  of  equity 
stemmed  the  prejudice  that  business  Is 
an  inevitable  factor  of  international 
friction.  One  begins  trading,  and  if  It  Is 
a  just  trade,  one  continues  with  friend- 
ship, and  there  is  nothing  more  valuable 
in  this  world  than  friendship. 

Geoeraphy  made  us  neighbors,  econ- 
omy has  kept  us  the  best  of  clients,  and 
the  decided  will  of  our  peoples,  overcom- 
ing at  times  the  relentless  course  of  his- 
tory, has  made  us  cordial  and  respect- 
ful friends.  Our  deals  must  always  have 
these  characteristics:  of  neighbors,  good 
neighbors :  of  clients,  magnificent  clients ; 
of  friends,  loyal  friends. 

I  have  not  been  authorized  by  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  to  speak  in  their 
name:  but  it  would  be  petty  on  my  part 
and  I  would  fail  continental  solidarity 
and  the  deeply  felt  Indo-American  fra- 
ternity, if  I  spoke  only  in  the  name  of 
my  country. 

It  is  Imperative  for  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  groups  of  greater  economic  and 
political  influence,  to  clearly  understand, 
that  to  Insist  on  the  difficulties  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  development  of  Latin 
America.  Is  not  a  desire  to  annoy  or  an 
eagerness  to  formulate  complaints,  but 
the  expression  of  urgent  necessities  af- 
flicting millions  of  human  beings  that 
find  adequate  shelter  in  the  noble  pur- 


poses that  inspired  the  Idea  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Underdevelopment  is  not  just  one 
more  name  for  the  "folklore"  of  remote 
countries:  it  hivolves  a  human  drama  of 
incalculable  consequences,  for  what  it 
implies  in  natui-al  resources  that  are 
not  used,  sterile  loss  of  lives,  waste  of 
creative  energy,  talents  that  never  man- 
age to  flourish. 

For  Latin  America  the  decisive  eco- 
nomic problem  is  the  same  I  already 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Mexico;  that 
of  prices  of  raw  materials  in  the  world 
market.  As  long  as  they  remain  low,  or, 
what  is  even  worse  they  lower,  we  can 
hardly  aspire  to  a  process  of  sustained 
development.  Any  other  exterior  effort, 
such  as  technical  assistance  or  financial 
cooperation,  might  temporarily  alleviat-e 
the  situation,  but  never  solve  it. 

You  are  sovereign  to  resolve  your  own 
matters  and  to  decide  on  your  own  prob- 
lems. However,  before  you  take  decisions 
that  may  affect  millions  of  people  out- 
side of  your  borders,  it  might  be  well  to 
stop  and  consider  just  what  these  effects 
may  be  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Suppose  that  In  1966  the  exports  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  instead  of  declining 
as  a  proportion  of  world  trade,  last  year  had 
been  able  to  maintain  the  same  modest  posi- 
tion that  they  had  occupied  5  years  earlier. 
On  that  supposition,  the  less-developed 
countries  would  have  had  a  1-percent  larger 
snare  of  world  exports — and  that  1  percent 
would  have  earned  them  well  over  a  billion 
dollars  more  of  foreign  exchange  than  their 
exports  actually  did  earn  in  1966. 

If  a  (.ne  percent  adjustment  In  shares  of 
world  export  trade  would  bring  about  a 
bllllon-doUar  Improvement  In  the  fortunes 
of  the  poor,  then  surely  the  matter  Is  worth 
consideration  and  action.  Price  stabilization 
for  selected  primary  products  is  a  closely  re- 
lated subject  slmllarlly  entitled  to  consid- 
eration, even  though  it  admittedly  presents 
difficult  problems.  If  the  less  developed 
countries  are  encouraged — and  permitted — 
to  improve  their  export  earnings,  many 
problems  will  become  more  manageable:  Ex- 
ternal debt  crises  will  be  fewer,  the  need  for 
aid  will  diminish,  the  attraction  for  private 
capital  will  Increase. 

These  thoughts  are  not  mine,  nor  do 
they  belong  to  a  passionate  Latin  Ameri- 
can, they  were  expressed  by  George  D. 
Woods.  President  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, on  September  25.  of  this  year,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

We  reiterate  this  problem  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do 
it  now  in  this  Congress  that  represents 
It,  not  only  because  North  America  has 
a  decisive  weight  on  the  fluctuations  of 
international  markets,  but  al.so  because 
what  is  said  here  has  a  worldwide 
resonance. 

The  world  must  replace  the  idea  that 
considers  the  achievement  of  the  highest 
profits  in  the  shortest  time  as  the  goal 
of  excellence,  for  one  that  considers  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  socially  minded  invest- 
ments as  preferable. 

We  have  observed  that  the  most  power- 
ful business  concerns  of  the  United 
States,  following  the  advice  of  distin- 
guished North  American  economists, 
among  them  some  who  support  the 
aforementioned  thesis,  and  of  their  ex- 
ecutives with  greater  experience,  are  al- 


readj-  deliberately  limiting  prices,  and 
consequentlj'  their  profits,  to  avoid  a 
serious  economic  crisis  through  taking 
up  excessive  amoimts  of  money. 

The  thesis  is  vahd  for  one  or  for  a 
group  of  business  firms,  as  well  as  for  a 
nation  or  a  group  of  nations. 

Mankind  must  decide  whether  it  is 
fairer  and  more  convenient  to  live  in 
opulence  surrounded  by  poor,  or  among 
prosperous  nations,  even  if  we  never 
reach  excessive  wealth. 

The  most  dangerous  agitators  are  fear, 
and  ill  health,  and  lack  of  food,  of  shel- 
ter, of  dress,  and  of  schooling. 

The  lack  of  enough  capital  and  the 
deterioration  of  foreign  trade  is  not,  for 
our  peoples,  a  problem  of  good  or  bad 
business,  but  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  millions  of  Latin  American  men, 
women,  old  aged,  and  children. 

An  idealist  of  our  revolution  said  one 
must  go  through  the  terrible  pains  of 
death  in  order  to  give  birth  to  a  new- 
life.  We  have  gone  through  those  pains 
.so  that  Mexico  might  be  boni  to  inde- 
pendence, pohtlcal  freedom,  and  social 
justice. 

Mexicans  know  from  long  experience — 
all  their  history — that  what  they  do  not 
do  for  themselves  no  one  else  will  do  for 
them,  and  that  which  is  worthwhile  is 
not  easily  obtained.  All  we  have  achieved 
has  been  difficult:  from  having  our  own 
territory  and  ruling  over  it  to  selecting 
in  sovereignty  the  ways  of  life  that  are 
peculiar  to  us.  Thus,  we  do  not  expect 
that  others  do  what  we  must  do  ourselves 

I  am  well  aw-are  that  no  one  bears  ex- 
clusive responsibility  for  the  plight  of 
millions  of  people.  I  do  not  put  the  blame 
on  any  country.  All  have  a  share  in  it.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  common  responsibility,  be- 
cause we  have  been  unable  to  find  effec- 
tive formulas  for  the  harmonious  coexist- 
ence of  all  men. 

What  I  want  to  say  Ls  that  If  we  wish 
to  survive  and  obtain  peace  there  must 
be  a  true  revolution  of  the  mind  that  may 
allow  all  of  us  to  construct  a  world  where 
justice  prevails. 

And  in  such  world,  let  each  nation  gain 
its  prosperity  through  its  own  merits  and 
the  efforts  of  its  children. 

Our  poor  world  carmot  continue  to  live 
between  one  and  another  war.  that  en- 
genders evil  for  many,  and  desperation 
for  millions.  Today,  the  worse  suffering 
is  fear.  There  is  no  cotmtr>'  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  does  not  long  to  enter 
the  path  of  hope  and  security. 

The  eventual  risks  of  peace  are  infi- 
nitely less  than  the  positive  evils  of  war. 
The  problems,  difficulties,  the  mutual  tol- 
erance that  peace  demands  are  amply 
justified  if  we  only  think  of  the  conse- 
quences of  war,  knowing  that,  in  this 
matter,  fantasy  stops  short  at  the  hor- 
rors of  fact. 

Even  more  so  now  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  most  dangerous  of  cross- 
roads. History  shows  how  empires,  civili- 
zations, and  cultures  have  vanished:  but 
not  until  today  do  we  know  that,  through 
man's  own  action,  mankind  can  dis- 
appear. 

I  should  like  to  quote  words  said,  un- 
der unfortunate  circumstances  for  the 
North  American  Nation,  by  the  great 
revolutionary.  Abraham  Lincoln: 
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The  dogmae  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
Is  piled  high  with  dlfflculty,  and  we  must  rlae 
with  the  occaalon.  As  our  case  Is  new,  so  we 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 

Indeed,  we  must  think  and  act  with  a 
new  spirit.  If  we  wish  to  solve  the  multi- 
ple and  complex  problems  that  afflict  us. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  we  must  m^ke 
compatible  throi^gh  common  alms,  that 
which  by  nature  and  essence  Is  varied 
and  dlfTerent.  We  must  embrace  multiple 
diversity,  respecting  and  conciliating 
peculiar  characteristics  of  autonomous 
groups,  to  build  a  world  In  accordance 
with  the  plurality  which  forms  It. 

To  understand  It  so  Is  to  begin  to  solve 
the  problems.  To  attempt  to  standardize, 
and  to  believe  that  all  groups  are  equal 
In  institutions  and  habits,  would  be  a 
serious  mistake. 

Each  country  has  the  right  to  select 
the  path  It  considers  adequate,  following 
Its  own  idiosyncracles,  to  seek  freedom 
and  happiness  for  its  people;  but  each 
one  has  the  obligation  to  see  that  diver- 
sity does  not  turn  into  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  have  tried  to  present  to  you 
briefly  an  image  of  modem  Mexico.  I 
have  mentioned  some  aspects  of  our  bi- 
lateral relations.  I  have  spoken  of  mat- 
ters that  have  a  great  Interest  for  Latin 
America.  And  I  have  exposed  my 
thoughts  on  the  great  problems  of  the 
world. 

I  go  back  now  to  the  essential  reasons 
of  my  visit  in  Washington  and  of  my 
presence  in  this  Congress:  to  accept  with 
pleasure  the  friendly  Invitation  made  to 
me  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  thus  to  correspond  cordially  to  the 
\1sit  to  Mexico  which  he  made  In  April 
of  1966.  To  talk  with  President  Johnson, 
as  old  friends,  of  the  diverse  questions 
that  affect  our  countries;  and,  with  my 
presence  here  before  Congress,  to  con- 
firm in  the  public  solemnity  of  this  joint 
session,  the  loyal  friendship  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  to  the  noble  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Neighbors  by  geography,  the  way  to 
reach  this  friendship  that  now  unites  us 
has  not  been  easy. 

Not  always  do  our  points  of  view  coin- 
cide, nor  have  they  coincided  in  the  past; 
but  we  have  learned  to  respect  them. 

From  the  sacred  respect  we  have  for 
ourselves,  is  bora  the  respect  we  profess 
to  other  nations,  which.  In  turn,  serves 
as  a  strong  support  to  demand  respect 
from  others. 

This  is  the  basis  of  friendship  that  al- 
lows the  common  enjoyment  of  affinities 
and  the  tolerance  of  differences,  for  un- 
derstanding generates  affection. 

I  finish  by  quoting  thoughts  by  two 
eminent  men  of  the  past:  one,  a  solid 
jurist  and  untiring  fighter,  the  other  a 
profound  thinker  and  inspired  poet. 
Their  expressions  are  dissimilar:  one.  a 
political  formula,  the  other  a  beautiful 
vision;  but  if  we  dare  unite  them— as  a 
dream  and  a  fact — they  let  us  confirm 
the  road  that  with  great  foresight  had 
been  found  by  our  elders. 
The  great  Mexican  Benito  Juarez  said : 
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Democracy  Is  the  fate  of  future  mankind; 
freedom,  its  Indestructible  weapon;  possible 
perfection  Its  goal. 

The  great  North  American  Henry 
David  Thoreau  said: 

Goodness  Is  the  only  Investment  that  never 
falls. 

Let  us  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  go 
through  life  heeding  the  deep  voice  of 
our  peoples,  to  obey  and  serve  them, 
which  is  the  essence  of  democracy;  jeal- 
ously watching  over  and  increasing  free- 
dom for  all;  struggling  to  attain  social 
justice;  untiringly  pursuing  the  Ideal  of 
becoming  better  every  day.  And  let  us 
always  use  goodness,  which  is  the  noblest 
of  sentiments,  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
great  mission. 

Just  one  last  word :  Permit  me  to  send 
to  each  and  every  one  of  you  my  warm 
salutation,  and  my  deep-felt  gratitude 
for  your  generosity  and  your  attention. 
I  know  that  precedents  are  being  broken 
in  permitting  concurrent  translation  of 
my  words. 

I  see  here  in  this  Chamber  many  old 
friends — old  friends  of  mine  and  old 
friends  of  my  countrj'. 

Finally,  to  make  this  session  perfect 
for  me.  just  one  thing  was  lacking,  but 
did  take  place,  the  presence  here  of 
brothers  from  Latin  America,  Congress- 
men from  Guatemala  who.  I  have  been 
advised,  are  present  to  do  me  the  honor 
of  listening  to  me. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
At  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m  ,  the 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States, 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  The  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet;  the  Ambasadors,  Min- 
isters, and  Charges  d'Affalres  of  foreign 
governments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  now  dis- 
solved. 

Accordingly  at  1  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m..  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m 


PRINTING    OP    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There   was    no    objection. 


KICKTNG  OUR  FRIENDS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Indiana  [Mr.  Zion]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  a  boy 
I  learned  that  it  did  not  make  much 
sense  to  kick  one's  friends  around.  It 
is  not  very  good  politics  either — espe- 
cially when  done  on  an  international 
scale.  Since  coming  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ar>'  I  have  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  about 
the  fallacy  of  handing  out  treats  to  our 
enemies.  I  have  strongly  deplored  gov- 
ernmental policies  that  have  pemaltted 
trade  dealings  with  the  very  nations  who 
are  helping  our  enemies  in  Vietnam.  It 
just  has  not  seemed  reasonable  to  ship 
materials  and  scientific  instruments  and 
a  host  of  other  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  Communist-bloc 
nations  which  In  turn  utilize  these  to 
support  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong  in  their  war  of  aggression  against 
the  free  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  such  trade. 

And  now  I  have  become  increasingly 
alarmed  with  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment toward  a  friend.  Back  in  Januarv-. 
I  was  hard  put  to  understand  the  think- 
ing behind  Executive  Order  No.  11322, 
ordering  American  observance  of  United 
Nations  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

I  have  given  a  lot  of  study  and  thought 
to  this  situation  before  speaking  out.  A 
lot  of  people  in  my  own  district  are  con- 
cerned about  our  support  of  these  sanc- 
tions and  they  have  gone  to  the  effort 
to  let  me  know  how  they  feel.  In  a  way 
it  is  surprising  that  an  area  in  the  heart 
of  the  Midwest  would  be  this  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  dealings  with  a  small 
nation  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  But  these 
folks  have  a  real  sense  of  fairplay  and 
they  have  seen  it  flagrantly  violated. 
They  have  seen  our  Government  rush  to 
the  support  of  a  score  of  newly  emerg- 
ing African  nations  that  are  soon  bathed 
in  a  morass  of  internal  intrigue  and  in- 
stability. They  have  read  about  Com- 
munist influence  determining  the  policies 
and  direction  that  these  new  states  have 
taken.  They  have  watched  the  United 
States  pour  all  manner  of  economic  and 
military  aid  Into  these  new  states  and 
have  watched  this  aid  plummet  down 
the  drain  as  alleged  constitutional  gov- 
ernment is  replaced  by  chaos  and 
anarchy. 

And  then  they  observe  Rhodesia— one 
of  the  models  of  stable  government  on 
the  African  continent.  Rhodesia— with 
an  outstanding  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. Rhodesia — possessing  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living  for  all  of  its 
citizens  of  any  African  nation.  Rho- 
desia— a  courageous  government  with  an 
absolute  opposition  to  communism  in  any 
form 

And  to  top  It  off,  Rhodesia  has  offered 
to  support  this  Nation's  involvement  in 
Vietnam  by  sending  troops  and  con- 
tributing of  her  material  wealth.  In  the 
face  of  Rhodesia's  own  record  of  progress, 
her  international  policies,  and  her 
friendship  and  support  for  our  own  coun- 
try,   how    can    Americans    demonstrate 
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sympathy  for  the  administration's  ratlfl- 
catlon  of  U.N.  sanctions?  Let  us  talk  dol- 
lars alone.  If  the  morality  of  this  situa- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  evident. 

Our  major  source  of  high-grade 
chrome  was  Rhodesia.  We  stopped  im- 
porting it  in  line  with  the  sanction  policy. 
Now  we  have  real  problems  In  obtaining 
a  high-grade  supply.  Russia  was  quick 
to  move  in  and  latch  on  to  much  of  the 
Rhodesian  output.  Even  England  her- 
self, in  a  somewhat  unusual  deal,  has 
cadged  Rhodesian  chrome.  The  same 
fact.s  apply  to  a  host  of  other  commodi- 
ties. Commonsense  has  lost  all  sway,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  question  the 
policies  of  an  administration  which  be- 
haves thus. 

The  original  U.N.  actions  are  question- 
able and  perhaps  in  violation  of  its  own 
charter.  We  supported  these  actions  in 
spite  of  our  own  tradition  of  respecting 
freedom  and  the  internal  integrity  of 
other  nations — just  as  we  once  asked  the 
same  respect  for  our  own  newly  emerging 
state. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  this  policy  was 
reexamined  in  the  light  of  our  own  best 
interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  free  people 
of  the  world.  Rhodesia  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  this  nonsense  long  enough. 


POTOMAC  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Gude]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  States  of 
the  Potomac  River  Basin — Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia— with  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  the  official  representatives  of 
their  respective  governments,  have  taken 
an  imp>ortant  step  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  Potomac  River. 
The  Potomac  River  Basin  Advisoiy  Com- 
mittee has  drafted  a  proposed  Federal- 
interstate  compact  of  the  member  States 
which  will  bind  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
area  to  a  cooperative  effort  to  clean  up 
the  Potomac  and  to  assure  the  fullest 
utilization  of  its  water  and  to  retain  its 
scenic  attributes  for  the  lasting  benefit 
of  all  the  people  living  in  the  basin. 

Tlie  preliminary  draft  of  the  proposed 
compact  has  been  publicly  presented  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  review  and 
discussion  by  the  public  and  interested 
parties  of  the  member  States.  More  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  compact  is  tak- 
ing place  today  at  a  symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  Intertsate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  and  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  Advisory  Commit- 
tee at  Cacapon  State  Park  Lodge.  Berk- 
ley Springs.  W.  Va. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  many 
serious  proposals  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  Potomac  Basin, 
including  the  current  undertakings  of 
the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  the 
Potomac. 

Today  probably  the  most  valuable  nat- 
ural asset  of  the  entire  valley  aside  from 


the  river  itself  is  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal.  The  Federal  Government 
has  owned  the  canal  since  1927,  but  only 
in  recent  years  has  the  Government  even 
begun  to  develop  its  potential.  We  can 
proceed  toward  the  goals  of  the  Potomac 
Task  Force  or  of  any  other  group  with 
similar  purposes  by  using  the  tools  at 
hand.  Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  recrea- 
tional potential  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  and  the  protection  of  its  his- 
toric and  scenic  features.  These  goals 
can  be  achieved  tlnough  enactment  of 
the  legislation  originally  introduced  by 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Ml-.  Mathias]  H.R.  7201.  and  v^hich 
I  have  likewise  sponsored  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ud.all]  , 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
establishment  and  development  of  a 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park.  Through  it  the  canal 
would  be  opened  up.  cleaned  up,  and 
rewatered  where  feasible.  Its  scenery 
and  wildlife  would  be  better  protected. 
This  legislation  would  be  a  begiruiing 
step  toward  our  overall  objectives. 

While,  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
compact,  the  difficulties  of  blending  the 
interest  of  the  several  jurisdictions  into 
agreement  can  be  great,  the  stakes  are 
so  tremendous  for  the  future  of  this 
most  vital  natural  asset,  the  Potomac, 
that  these  efforts  deserve  our  concern 
and  careful  attention.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  your  attention  the  following  re- 
marks of  James  J.  O'Donnell,  chairman, 
Potomac  River  Basin  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  O'Donnell 

The  Potomac  River  Basin  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  created  in  the  Spring  of  1965. 
The  Governors  of  the  basin  states — Mary- 
land. Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  recognizing  the  need  for  some 
device  to  solve  mutual  problems  related  to 
the  Potomac,  each  appointed  three  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Numerous  studies  of  the  Potomac 
had  been  conducted  but  there  was  no  means 
for  carrying  out  any  of  the  recommendations 
made  following  these  studies.  The  Governors 
charged  the  Advisory  Committee  with  the 
task  of  finding  some  mechanism  for  planning, 
developing  and  managing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  The 
Committee's  principal  fimctlon  was  to  study 
the  various  alternatives  and  recommend  to 
the  Governors  and  the  DC.  Commissioners 
the  best  possible  kind  of  permanent  regional 
organization  to  provide  the  comprehensive 
action  needed  on  the  Potomac. 

This  morning's  gathering  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  our  efforts  In  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  Governors.  We  are  formally 
announcing  our  recommendations  today  in 
releasing  the  Preliminary  Draft  of  the  fed- 
eral-interstate Potomac  River  Compact. 

The  compact  concept  has  proved  eminent- 
ly successful  as  a  workable  device  for  states 
to  solve  mutual  problems  cooperatively.  In 
fact,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  Itself  a  compact  ratified  by  the  states. 
Interstate  compact  agencies  in  many  fields, 
but  best  known  to  the  public  through  such 
Immense  operations  as  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Port  Authorities,  have  been 
very  successful  as  devices  through  which 
states  have  solved  common  problems. 

The  proposed  Potomac  River  Basin  Com- 
mission   which    the    compact    would    create 


would  be  a  corporate  and  political  entity. 
Its  members  would  be  the  Governors  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  their  representatives  and  an 
appointee  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Each  member  wotUd  have  an  alternate 
empowered  to  act  in  his  place.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  authorized  to  appoint  ad- 
visors to  the  respective  Commissioners,  as 
well  as  to  create  advisory  committees  of 
experts. 

The  Commission  would  arrange  for  inter- 
governmental cooperation  at  all  levels  in 
order  to  achieve  coordinated  planning,  con- 
servation, utilization,  development,  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Potomac  River  Basin. 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
adopt  and  keep  current  a  comprehensive 
water  resources  plan. 

It  would  be  respor^sible  for  the  general 
management  of  water  resources  and  be 
obliged  to  Insure  the  observance  of  the 
water  resources  plan.  It  could  acquire,  con- 
struct, operate  and  control  needed  projects 
and  facilities  for  the  purposes  of  water  sup- 
ply maintenance,  water  quality  management 
and  control,  flood  protection,  watershed 
management  and  recreation. 

It  would  be  able  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  esthetic,  scenic 
and  historic  values  of  the  basin,  including 
parks  and  parkways,  open  spaces,  recreation, 
historical  and  natural  areas  and  wetlands. 

It  would  adopt  annually  capital  and  cur- 
rent expense  budgets.  Its  funds  would  come 
from  both  government  and  private  sources. 
It  could  issue  revenue  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  Its  facilities. 

One  noteworthy  characteristic  would  be 
that  the  new  Commission  will  not  replace 
nor  duplicate  existing  agencies.  Agencies 
which  now  have  responsibilities  In  regard 
to  the  river  will  continue  to  have  thoee  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Commission  will  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  existing  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  com- 
prehensive water  resources  plan. 

The  terms  of  the  compact  provide  for 
safeguards  in  the  exercise  of  Oonunission 
authority. 


FREEMAN  PROGRAMS  DESERVE 
"NEW  ERROR."  NOT  "NEW  ERA' 
LABEL 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretarv- 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  today 
billed  his  proposal  to  divert  30  million 
feed  grain  acres  from  production  in  1968 
as  another  important  step  under  what  he 
called  "our  New  Era  farm  program." 

It  could  be  more  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  the  "New  Error  farm  pro- 
gram." What  the  1968  feed  grain  plan 
really  represents  is  just  another  uncer- 
tain step  in  the  administration's  stop- 
and-start.  trial-and-error  tinkering  with 
the  agricultural  economy.  The  miserable 
but  completely  predictable  results  of  the 
New  Error  planning  efforts  have  been  to 
push  farm  prices  ever  lower,  while  farm 
production  expenses  have  skyrocketed  to 
the  highest  levels  in  history.  You  have  to 
go  back  to  the  depression  days  to  find  a 
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farm  parity  ratio  comparable  with  to- 
day's anemic  73. 

In  announcing  tiie  1968  feed  grains 
program,  Mr.  Freeman  said: 

We  are  doing  what  the  New  Era  farm  pro- 
grams enacted  In  1965  were  designed  to  do — 
tailor  supply  to  demand  In  order  to  Increase 
farm  prtcea  and  prevent  costly  surpluses. 

With  new  crop  com  selling  at  85  to  90 
cents  a  bushel,  and  even  lower  in  many 
instances,  farmers  will  wonder  if  the  Sec- 
retary was  misquoted.  He  was  not. 

A  few  short  months  ago.  the  Secretary 
was  boasting  that  administration  farm 
programs  had  eliminated  grain  surpluses. 
In  fact,  he  called  for  increased  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  wheat 
to  avert  shortages.  Now,  suddenly,  we 
have  surpluses  again,  he  says.  Cut  pro- 
duction, he  urges.  And,  all  this  In  the 
face  of  a  mounting  world  famine  crisis. 

Secretai-y  Freeman  calls  this  "the  most 
attractive  program  we  have  ever  had  in 
feed  grains."  Attractive  is  hardly  the 
word.  It  is  wasteful,  unrealistic,  and  in- 
effective to  a  fantastic  degree. 

Not  only  farmers,  but  consumers  as 
well,  should  be  alarmed  that  national 
food  planning  goals  are  in  such  uncer- 
tain hands.  The  New  Error  farm  program 
has  got  to  go,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Congress  should  review  the  Feed  Grain 
Act  this  year,  and  not  wait  until  this 
costly  and  ineffective  program  expires. 


IMPORT  QUOTAS— A  THREAT  TO 
30  YEARS  OF  TRADE  POLICY 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
nious  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  may  e.xtend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
several  days  we  have  heard  and  read  a 
good  deal  of  commentary  by  those  who 
claim  to  seek  protection  for  American 
industries  from  foreign  competition. 

These  forces  have  come  out  strongly 
for  the  imposition  of  restrictions  in  the 
form  of  Import  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
quotas  and  have  gone  on  record  before 
on  this  point. 

Further,  despite  the  impressions  that 
may  have  been  conveyed  during  the  cur- 
rent development  of  this  controversy, 
American  industrj-  has  not  joined  ranks 
behind  this  regressive  movement  toward 
protectionism. 

As  evidence  of  this.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  United  States  Council  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Inc.,  to  Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  U.S.  council,  whose  member- 
ship includes  over  300  major  American 
firms,  is  opposed  to  import  quotas  and 
states  its  position  quite  candidly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  points  made  in  this 
telegram  and  also  to  the  distinguished 
American  companies  represented  among 
the  signatories : 


U.S.  Council  Rcoistebs  Opposition  to  Import 

Quotas  Legislation 
(Telegram  from  the  e.xecutlve  committee  of 
the  United   States  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Sena- 
tor  Russell   B.    Long,   chairman,   Senate 
Committee  for  Finance,  October  18,  1967) 
17.3.  Council  of  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  strongly  opposed  to  Import  quota 
legislation   now   before   your  committee.   At 
deliberations  today  undersigned  members  of 
executive  committee  unanimously  agreed  this 
legislation  could  serve  only  to  reverse  thirty 
years  trade  policy  progress. 

Our  country  now  stands  to  lose  Incalcul- 
able benefits  of  enlightened  bi-partisan  ef- 
forts to  modernize  world's  commercial  struc- 
ture. Imposition  of  quotas  will  lead  to  re- 
taliation from  other  countries.  They  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  follow  our  example 
with  worldwide  restrictive  chain  reaction 
bound  to  result. 

This  neither  U.S.  nor  world  can  afford.  Ex- 
port earnings  vital  to  balance  of  payments 
would  be  In  J«opajdy.  Hlgheir  coeta  Induced 
by  quotas  would  add  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures. The  sacrlflce  of  Jobs  generated  by 
trade  would  deepen  unemployment  problems. 
Damaging  effect  of  proposed  quotas  on  over- 
all policy  position  would  be  enormous. 

In  terms  of  our  national  Interest  dangers 
are  overwhelming.  Major  U.S.  stake  In  world 
production  structure  would  be  Imperiled. 

We    have   consistently    urged    upon   other 
nations  the  benefits  of  free  competition 
We  must  practice  It  ourselves. 

SIC  NEBS 

James  A.  Linen,  Time,  Inc.  (chairman, 
executive  committee). 

WUllam  Blackle,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Max  E.  Gevers,  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  Texas  Instruments 
Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  n,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Walter  Hochschlld,  American  Metal  Climax, 
Inc. 

Amory  Houghton,  Corning  Glass  Works. 

Antonle  T.  Knoppers,  Merck  Sharp  & 
Dohme  International. 

Warren  Lee  Plerson,  All  America  Cable  & 
Radio,  Inc. 

Philip  D.  Reed,  former  chairman.  General 
Electric  Co. 

Ralph  T.  Reed,  former  chairman,  Ameri- 
can Express. 

Hoyt  P.  Steele,  General  Electric  Co. 

Arthur  K.  Watson,  International  Business 
Machines  Corp. 

Leo  D.  Welch,  former  chairman.  Standard 
Oil  Company  (N.J.). 

Walter  Wrlston,  First  National  City  Bank. 


OEO   SHOULD   SPEND   LESS   MONEY 
ON   ADVERTISING   ITSELF 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  radio  news 
broadcaster  yesterday  evening  told  a  sad 
story  about  how  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  stopped  the  presses,  in  the 
middle  of  a  printing  job,  because  it  had 
rim  out  of  ink  and  the  Congress  had 
given  it  no  funds  with  which  to  buy 
more. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  OEO 
has  run  out  of  ink.  A  few  days  ago  an  in- 
dignant constituent  sent  me  a  handsome 
magazine  of  30  or  more  pages,  printed 


on  slick  paper,  published  by  the  OEO  to 
extol  its  own  virtues.  I  have  asked  for  a 
justification. 

In  1  day's  mail  this  week  I  received 
four  communications  from  OEO,  some 
with  enclosures,  two  of  them  from  Mr, 
Shriver,  explaining  to  me  that  OEO  de- 
serves a  new  lease  on  life. 

I  have  observed  that  State  and  regional 
units  of  OEO  are  also  great  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  press  releases. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  GEO 
spent  less  of  its  money  on  paper  and  inl: 
advertising  itself  and  lobbying  for  its  own 
programs  it  might  have  sufQcient  funds 
even  now  to  establish  the  community  ac- 
tion centers  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  units  that  some  of  our  communities 
desire. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent 
43,000  questionnaires  to  people  living  in 
six  communities  in  Illinois'  I4th  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  I 
asked  questions  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam which  were  similar  to  those  asked 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Gallup  poll, 
and  about  6,100  persons  responded. 

The  returns  are,  it  seems  to  me,  some- 
what more  toward  the  "dove"  attitude 
than  those  of  18  months  ago  when  I  last 
polled  the  people  of  my  district  about 
this  unpopular  war;  but  there  was  one 
point  about  which  the  answer  was  loud 
and  clear. 

When  a.sked  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  those  who  responded  said  "yes" 
more  than  4  to  1. 

The  questions  and  the  poll  results 
follow : 

The  14th  Congressional  District,  Illinois, 
Poll  on  Vietnam,  September  1967 
I  In  percent] 
Do  you  believe  you  have  a  clear  Idea  of 
what  the  Vietnam  War  Is  all  about — that  Is. 
why  we  are  fighting  there? 

Yes    (4,293) — 70 

No   (1,717) 28 

No  opinion  (123) 2 

Do  you  think  our  part  in  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  morally  Justified,  or  not? 

Yes    (3,618) 69 

No    (2,204) ..- 36 

No  opinion  (312) 6 

Do  you  think  our  part  in  the  Vietnam  War 
Is  politically  Justified,  or  not?  That  is,  have 
we  gained  or  lost  stature  among  the  family 
of  nations  by  our  stand? 

Gained   (1,533) -    25 

Lost    (4,110) 67 

No  opinion  (491) 8 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
President  Johnson  is  handling  the  situation 
In  Vietnam? 

Approve    (1,045)  ___ — 17 

Disapprove    (4.844) 79 

No  opinion  (245) * 
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In  view  of  developments  since  we  entered  WTDNALL  PROPOSES  SOLUTION  TO  countries.  I  am  ready  to  offer  an  amend- 

the  lighting  In  Vietnam,  do  you  think  the  HOUSE-SENATE       IMPASSE       ON  ment  prohibiting  such  credits,  and  I  am 

us.  made  a  mistake  by  sending  troops  to  ARMS  CREDIT  SALES  AUTHORITY  confident  Of  the  outcome.  This  bill  was 

fight  in  Vietnam?  pfttis  Mr  Sneaker  I  ask  unanl-  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 

A  mistake  (3,007) .—    49  Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^kurism^^  Currency  on  May  U.  There  is  no 

Not  a  mistake  (2,884) .-    47  mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  ^^^^  ^,^    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  granted 

NO  opinion  (243) 4  New  Jersey  LMrWiDNALL]  may  extend  by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  In  days  gone 

seme  people  say  we  should  go  all-out  to  ^is  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD  ^^^^  ^^^     ^.^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^ 

wm  a   military   victory   in   Vietnam,    using  and  mclude  extraneous  matter.  obstructionist. 

atomic  bombs  and  atomic  weapons.  Do  you  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to  j^j.  gpeaker,  the  House  should  be  per- 

agree  or  disagree  With  this  view?  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  niitted  to  act  on  the  issue  of  arms  credit 

Agree   (1,779) 29  California?  sales,  notwithstanding  the  adamant  po- 

Disagree  (4,050). 66  There  was  no  objection.  sition  of  the  Johnson  administration  in 

No  opinion  (305) 5  Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  support  of  continuing  on  an  unlimited 

Some  people  say  we  should  withdraw  our  uiiderstanding  that  the  quesUon  of  arms  ^^^  secret  basis  such  activities. 

troops  from  Vietnam  and  have  no  more  to  do  Credit  sales  is  the  sole  remaining  issue  ___^_^^^^___ 

with  It.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  between  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  -crcxr    rrr\    n-c 

view?  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  and  AUTHORITY    FOR    CLERK    TO    RE- 

Agree   (1,471) 24  that  failui'e  to  resolve  differences  on  this  CEIVE  MESSAGES  AND   SPEAKER 

Disagree  (4,359) - 71  issue  threaten  to  delay,  if  not  kill  chances  TO   SIGN    ENROLLED   BILLS   AND 

No  opinion  (304) 5  for  enactment  of  a  foreign  aid  authori-  JOINT         RESOLUTIONS         DULY 

.4  .      IT.   »  7ntinn  hill  Hiirine- thit;  «>s<;ion  nf  the  90th  PASSED     AND     TRULY     ENROLLED 

If  peace  terms  can  be  arranged  in  Vietnam  zauon  DUi  aurmg  inis  session  oi  lae  »ui,ii  .^^,^    A/rnAmAV  VTnrr' 

and  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn,  do  you  think  Congress.  UM  iiL,  MUJNUAY  .NtJil 

tiie  government  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  It  is  the  purpose  of  my  brief  remarks  Mr.  GKDNZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

strong   enough    to    withstand    Communist  today  to  suggest  a  course  of  action  to  the  unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 

pressures?  Democratic    leadership    of    the    House  ing  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 

Yes  (1.113) 18  aimed  at  resolving  this  impasse  in  a  man-  Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 

No  (4,278)--..—. 70  j^gj.  jj^^t  will  reflect  the  majority  will  of  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 

No  opinion   (733) 12  ^-^^  Members  of  this  House  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 

Looking  ahead  the  ne.xt  few  years,  which  As  I  liave  made  clear  on  several  occa-  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 

country  do  you  regard  as  the  greater  threat  sions,  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  contin-  duly  passed  by  the  tw'o  Houses  and  found 

to  world  peace,  Russia  or  Communist  China?  uation  of   the   SO-called   country  X  de-  truly  enrolled. 

Russia   (982) 16  vice  of  supplying  sophisticated  weapons  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

China   (4,787) 78  to  Underdeveloped  nations  through  the  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

No  opinion  (364) 6  mechanism  of  a  Pentagon  revolving  fund  Texas? 

Just  your  Impression:  Do  you  think  the  guaranteeing  Export-Import  Bank  cred-  There  was  no  objection. 

United    States    and    Its    allies    are    making  its.  I  am  opposed  to  this  procedure  be-  .^__^^^^_^.^ 

IZVl^LrT"^'  °'  '''"""'  '""'  °'  "^^'  '^  was  conceived  to  achieve  secrecy  CRAMER  RENEWS  DEMAND  FOR  RE- 
going  backward.  m  arms  credit  sales.  With  disclosure  of  gUMPTION  OF  JOINT  HOUSE- 
S'. n4n' "    I5  actual  sales  bemg  made  to  the  Commit-  gENATE  HEARINGS  ON  ADVERSE 

BackwL'd*(774   ?3  ^^  °'\^°T^i^f^'''  ^"^l^T^TJn;  EFFECre     OF     PROPOSED     HIGH- 

BacKwara    (774) ij  ^^^^^  ^^-^y  ^fter  dehvery  of  the  weapons.  ™,„ 

No  opinion   (76) 1  jt   is   a    system   that   has   enabled    the  S^^preSdeStS^ORDE™ 

At  this  time,  how  worried  are  you  about  United  States  to  become  the  world's  lead- 

the  situation  in  Vietnam?  j^g  supplier  of  arms  to  developing  coim-  Mr.    CRAMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

Very  worried  (2,968) .-    48  tries;    a    system    whereby    the    United  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

Fairly  worried  (2,325) 38  states  has'doubled  its  sale  of  arms  to  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

Not  worried   (718) 12  underdeveloped  countries  over  the  past  remarks. 

No  opinion  (123).-. 2  g  ^,^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^qq  million  in  The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 

.^t  this  time,  how  worried  are  you  about  the  last  fiscal  year — several  hundred  mil-  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

getting  Into  a  World  War?  Hon  more  than  the  amount  sold  by  the  Florida? 

Very  worried  (1,162) 19  Soviet  Union  during  the  same  period.  There  was  no  objection. 

Fairly  worried  (2.076).. 34  On  the  Other  hand,  as  I  have  indicated  Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 

Not  worried  (2,774) 45  ^  officials  of  the  Johnson  administra-  ber  8,  1967,  Secretary  of  Transportation 

No  opinion  (119) 2  jjqj^_  j  realize  U.S.  military  sales  policy  Alan  S.  Boyd  wired  all  Governors  that 

Do  you  beUeve  It  u  likely  that  the  war  In  cannot  operate  in  a  vacuum,  oblivious  to  the   Johnson   administration   was   con- 

vietnam  will   be   settled   within   the   next  the  aggressive  military-  sales  program  of  templating   a  possible   50   percent,   $2.2 

year?  other    countries    such    as    the    Soviet  billion  cutback  in  highway  construction 

Yes   (868) 14  Union  and  France.  There  are  times  when  apparently  under  the  guise  that  it  would 

No  (5,013) 82  arms  credit  sales  can  be  justilied.  But  assist  in  easing  the  money  squeeze  and 

No  opinion  (248).. 4  thej-g  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  siving  the  impression  that  it  might  affect 

Some  people  beUeve  the  United  States  did  Export-Import  Bank  should  be  involved,  the  impending  $29  billion  1968  fiscal  year 

the  right  thing  in  sending  troops  to  Vietnam  If    need    be.    Congress    can    authorize  deficit. 

;o  try  to  prevent  Communist   e.xpansion.  through  the  regular  appropriations  proc-  Obviously,     withholding     temporarily 

others  believe  the  United  States  should  not  ess  a  special,  emergency  credit  fund  for  this  year  as  was  done  last  year,  some  of 

become  involved  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  ^ge  by  the  Pentagon  for  such  purposes,  the    contract   letting    and    expenditures 

other  nations.  With  which  do  you  agree?  j^jj.    speaker,  the  House  already  has  from  the  highway  trust  fund  has  no  ef- 

Did  right  (3,316) 54  spoken  on  the  issue  of  arms  credit'sales.  feet  on  the  administrative  budget  or  on 

Did  wTong  (2,457). 40  q^  August  25,  during  House  considera-  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

-No  opimon  (361) 6  ^.Qj^   Qj  ^^j^g  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  Thus,  again,  the  Johnson  admiiiistra- 

in  your  opinion,  should  the  United  States  1967,  by  a  record  vote  of  236  to  157  the  tion   is   threatening   the   Congress   and 

continue  bombing  North  Vietnam?  House  approved  my  amendment  remov-  every  State  with  another  year  of  up  and 

Yes  (4.738) 77  ing  from  existing  law  arms  credit  sales  down,  valley  and  peak  yo-yo  highway 

No  (1,108) 18  authority.  financing,  in  the   life-saving,   economy 

No  opinion  (188) 5  if  the  foreign  aid  conferees  still  are  supporting,  and  user-financed  highway 

Do  you  think  the  Johnson  admlnistraUon  In  doubt  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  House  construction  program  that  Congress  in- 

5  or  is  not  telling  the  people  all  they  should  on  this  issue,  why  not  .schedule  the  Ex-  tended   should   be   inviolate   from   such 

i-:now  about  the  Vietnam  War?  port-Import  Bank  bill— H.R.   6649— for  stop-and-go  monetary  manipulation. 

Is  (784)                                                    13  floor  con.sideration  and  let  the  House  I  placed  in  the  Record,  on  October  11, 

Is  not  ("5'o99)"rri"II"ri"IIIIirriIII    83  work  its  wm  on  the  question  of  Exim-  page  28687.   an  analysis  of   the  effect 

No  opinion  (251) 4  bank   arms    credits   to   underdeveloped  of  such  a  cutback  and  an  exposure  of 
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the  fact  that  this  cut  in  highway  con- 
struction does  not  affect  the  deficit.  It 
does  give  the  administration,  however, 
the  chance  to  misleadingly  argue  that  a 
cut  here  makes  cuts  elsewhere  in  the 
favorite  Great  Society  programs — such 
as  model  cities,  Teachers  Corps,  high- 
way beautiflcation,  rent  subsidies  and 
antipoverty — unnecessary. 

I  understand  that  43  of  the  50  States 
have  answered  Mr.  Boyd's  wire  and  that 
the  opposition  to  such  a  massive  50-per- 
cent cut  is  unanimous  and  evidence  of 
the  adverse  effects  on  the  economy  and 
highway  building  programs  is  evident  in 
every  State. 

The  following  States  had  not  replied 
as  of  today — South  Carolina,  Kansas. 
Oklahoma,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, and  Hawaii. 

In  view  of  the  unanimous  opposition 
to  this  cutback,  the  obvious  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  that  will  result,  the  lack 
of  an  effect  on  the  deficit  and  the  escalat- 
ing cost  of  construction  that  results  from 
such  ups  and  downs,  I  renew  my  request 
that  the  Joint  House-Senate  Public 
Works  Committee's  recessed  session  of 
last  year  on  the  subject  of  cutbacks  be 
immediately  reconvened. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  be  fully 
informed  and  that  the  opponents  be 
given  a  chance  to  be  heard  before  a  cut- 
back order  is  made,  an  order  that  is 
threatened  on  or  about  November  1 
according  to  Mr.  Boyd's  wire,  I  would 
hope  that  such  a  hearing  could  be  held 
before  any  such  order  is  entered.  I 
call  upon  the  President  to  reconsider  the 
cutback,  to  delay  a  final  decision  until 
after  these  point  hearings  are  held,  and 
all  facts  are  exposed. 

After  attending  the  hearings  before 
which  the  Johnson  administration  wit- 
nesses appeared  concerning  the  1966  cut- 
back, I  am  thoroughly  convinced  they  do 
not  understand  and  have  not  fully 
evaluated  the  aftereffects  of  such  a 
meat-ax  cut  any  more  this  year  than  last. 

I  appeal  to  Senator  Randolph  and 
Congressman  Fallon,  respective  chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees,  to  reconvene  immedi- 
ately the  recessed  joint  hearings  before 
it  is  too  late. 


"COST    OF    OPERATIONS'    OF    THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  ever 
heard  of  sound  and  repayable  loans  be- 
ing grouped  with  personnel  costs  and 
reported  as  "cost  of  operations?"  Yet 
that  appears  to  be  what  they  do  regular- 
ly In  reporting  the  appropriations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  article  carried  in  the  press  an- 
noimcing  the  signing  of  the  1968  Agri- 
culture appropriations  contained  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

There  was  a  dispute  between  Congress 
and  the  Administration   over  precisely  how 


much  money  was  appropriated  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department  for  this  12-month  pe- 
riod. The  White  House  said  It  was  $5.6  billion 
while  Congress  maintained  It  was  $4.9  bil- 
lion. Whatever  the  final  expenditure  will  be, 
the  White  House  contended  that  Congress 
voted  $88  million  more  than  the  President 
asked.  Congress  said  It  voted  $69  million  less 
than  the  President  asked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  is  inac- 
curate and  the  record  should  be  set 
straight  on  this  matter.  With  all  of  its 
other  problems,  American  agriculture — 
the  finest  food  production  industry  ever 
known  to  man — should  not  be  singled  out 
for  this  type  of  unfortunate  and  imreas- 
onable  treatment  by  the  administration, 
the  press,  any  other  organization  or  in- 
dividual. 

I  have  reviewed  the  facts  and  figures 
involved  and  find  that  the  $5.6  billion 
figure  attributed  to  the  White  House 
contains  two  items  which  to  my  knowl- 
edge never  before  have  been  included 
in  appropriation  totals  quoted  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  first  is  $314 
million  of  funds  provided  by  permanent 
law  which  should  not  be  included  since 
they  do  not  require  annual  congressional 
action. 

The  second  is  $434  million  for  REA 
and  RTA  loans,  the  inclusion  of  which 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  handling 
of  FHA  loan  funds  which  are  not  in- 
cluded. Further,  the  REA  loan  authoriza- 
tions represent  a  congressional  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  loan  funds  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  basic  law 
The  pertinent  provision  of  the  law — 7 
U.S.C.  903 — reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  loans  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, upon  the  request  and  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  such 
amounts  In  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal 
year  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1948,  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  determine  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
loans  are  not  Government  expenditures 
in  the  usual  sense,  since  they  are  fully 
repaid  with  interest.  In  fiscal  year  1967 
such  repayments  totaled  about  $250  mil- 
lion. Losses  on  repayments  have  been 
virtually  zero  for  these  programs  and  re- 
payments made  ahead  of  schedule  now 
exceed  $300  million. 

The  reported  claim  that  "Congress 
voted  $88  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked"  cannot  be  supported  on  any 
fair  or  reasonable  basis.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  reported  a  reduction  of 
$68  million  in  appropriations.  Tills  fig- 
ure is  accurate  and  will  be  included  in  all 
official  documents  of  Congress. 

Apparently  the  press  statement  quoted 
above  is  based  on  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  congressional  ac- 
tion on  "new  obligatlonal  authority" — 
NOA — which  Is  a  concept  frequently  used 
by  the  administration  in  lieu  of  regular 
appropriations  figures.  A  glance  at  this 
analysis  immediately  reveals  that  Con- 
gress is  given  no  credit  for  Its  reduction 
of  $52.2  million  In  the  advance  authori- 
zation for  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram, even  though  it  will  save  this 
amount  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  as  much 


as  $260  million  over  the  5-year  life  of 
most  of  the  contracts. 

Also,  this  analysis  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  financing  the  food 
stamp  program  by  direct  appropriation 
in  fiscal  year  1968  will  result  in  the  re- 
turn of  this  amount  of  unused  section  3'' 
funds  to  the  Treasury. 

If  fair  and  reasonable  credit  is  given 
for  these  two  factors,  the  actual  reduc- 
tion in  NOA  by  Congress  is  $159  million 
as  compared  to  the  $68  million  earlier 
reported  for  appropriation  cuts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  discrepan- 
cies in  the  figures  used  by  the  executi\e 
and  legislative  branches  for  agricultural 
appropriations  continue  to  exist.  I  call 
upon  the  administration,  the  press,  and 
others  to  take  a  fair  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  and  use  figures 
which  present  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
budget  and  congre.ssional  action  thereon. 


A  LONG-OVERDUE  LETTER  TO  U  S 
SERVICEMEN   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  the  deplorable  experiences  in  Wash- 
ington last  weekend,  and  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  so-called  "peaceniks ' 
conducted  themselves,  by  their  savage- 
like conduct  at  the  Pentagon  in  seeking 
to  disrupt  the  war  effort,  it  is  time  to 
reflect  the  true  sentiment  of  real  Amer- 
icans, who  believe  in  defending  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy. 

Last  Friday,  October  20,  an  unusual 
full  page  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Placed  in  the  news- 
paper by  Wally  Philhps  of  WGN  radio, 
and  more  than  3,500  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  the  Midwest  who  contributed  dollars 
to  pay  for  it,  it  is  an  open  letter  to  Amer- 
ican servicemen  in  Vietnam  from  what 
the  advertisement  calls  "the  Silent  Mil- 
lions back  home  in  America." 

Mr.  Phillips  said : 

What  we're  doing  in  this  letter  Is  simple. 
We  who  took  the  ad  are  telling  our  men 
in  Vietnam,  on  behalf  of  untold  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  no  way  of  making  their 
sentiments  heard,  that  we  do  NOT  agree  with 
the  proteeters,  that  we  are  behind  our  men 
and  their  action  In  Vietnam  100  per  cent. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
this  group  and  endorse  their  sentiments 
as  expressed  in  the  contents  of  the  ad. 
which  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

A  Long-Overdue  Letter  to  tJ.S.  Servicimen 
IN  Vietnam — F^om  the  Silent  Mhuons 
Back  Home  in  America 
Today  must  be  a  sad  day  In  Vietnam — 
Because  today,  we  are  ashamed  to  admit, 
some  of  your  own  countrymen  are  march- 
ing on  Washington. 

The  marchers'  sponsoring  group  has  an- 
nounced: 

"We  will  shut  down  the  Pentagon.  We 
win  fill  the  hallways  and  block  the  en- 
trances. Thousands  of  people  will  disrupt 
the  center  of  the  American  war  machine." 
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It  must  be  a  little  discomforting  for  you 
fellows  ducking  sniper  bullets  In  the  rice 
paddles  to  learn  that  some  of  your  "fellow 
Americans"  are  trying  to  foul  things  up  at 
vour  headquarters. 

"  You   must   wonder   what   the   folks   back 
home  really  think. 

This  letter  Is  to  let  you  know  that  most  of 
us  a.'e  with  you— 1007c. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  you  are  Twt  the 
forgotten  men. 
You  are  In  our  thoughts  every  day. 
You  may  not  realize  this,  because  normalh,- 
we  don't  spout  our  feeellngs.  In  fact,  we  are 
tvplcal  of  the  Silent  Millions  of  non-demon- 
strators—those who  back  you  with  quiet 
concern  and  prayerful  pride.  We  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  personal  sacrifices  you 
are  making   for   the   cause   of   liberty. 

For  a  long  time  we've  been  meaning  to 
write  to  you— but  haven't.  Finally,  this 
march  on  Washington  did  It.  We've  decided 
we  could  no  longer  remain  silently  on  the 
sidelines. 

Those  who  are  marching  In  protest,  those 
who  desecrat*  our  flag,  those  who  biu-n 
draft  cards — all  make  a  lot  of  noise.  They 
also  make  the  headlines.  And  they  present 
to  the  world  a  distorted  picture  of  America. 
But.  thank  God,  they  are  not  typical. 

At  best,  they  are  a  misguided  minority 
whom  we'll  Just  have  to  ask  you  to  defend 
along  with  the  rest  of  us.  Granted,  the  mo- 
tives of  some  of  these  people  may  be  pure. 
But  thev  seem  to  think  they  have  a  unique 
right  to  protest  In  any  way  they  take  a 
notion— with  faint  respect  for  fellow  citizens 
or  servicemen,  for  their  country's  laws,  for 
their  elected  authorities,  or  even  for  others' 
opinions. 

There  Is  room  for  honest  differences  and 
doubts,  but  when  demonstrations  stir  up 
sabotage,  vandalism,  and  violence  parading 
under  the  banner  of  rightful  dissent,  they 
threaten  to  tear  our  country  apart. 

These  protesters  act  as  If  they're  the  only 
ones  who  possess  any  morality.  But  we  all 
have  a  conscience.  And  It  might  not  be  too 
surprising  to  find  that  some  of  us  ordinary 
f'v.ys  have  even  a  little  more  conscience  than 
.^.^me  of  the  sign  bearers. 
Lets  face  it:  Nobody  we  know  toants  war. 
Everybody  we  know  hates  war. 
Everybody  we  know  wishes  this  war  were 
over. 

Everybody  we  know  wants  you  home  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  can't  think  of  one  person  who  enjoys 
war. 
We  don't. 
Our  friends  don't. 
Obviously,  the  protesters  don't. 
You  don't,  that's  for   sure.   Yet — some  of 
these  people  call  you  names  like  "murderers" 
and    "hired    killers."    implying    that    you're 
hartng  a  sadistic  field  day. 

Government  officials  don't  enjoy  war 
either.  So  It's  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  chant 
vulgarities  like:  "Hey,  hey.  LBJ— how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?" 

But  there's  one  thing  that  aU  of  us  do 
enjoy. 

That's  the  freedom  of  the  most  fortunate 
land  in  the  world.  It  Is  a  historic  prU^lege 
to  be  a  free  citizen  of  America.  This  freedom 
is  part  of  the  heritage  we  cherish  and  for 
which  we  have  and  always  will  pay  any 
price,  including  our  lives. 

Despite  our  country's  admitted  shortcom- 
ings, most  of  us  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  living  here.  Most  of  us  wouldn't  trade 
places — or  systems — with  the  people  of  any 
other  country. 

Most  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  brave  men 
of  other  generations  who  have  fought  and 
died  to  preserve  this  priceless  freedom. 

Most  of  us  today  are  humbly  Indebted  to 
you  and  to  our  sons  and  brothers  and  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  are  fighting — and 
dying— In  Viet  Nam  for  freedom.  And  for  us. 
Yes,  the  majority  of  Americans  love  Amer- 
ica and  the  American  way. 


Even  the  protesters  enjoy  their  unearned 
freedom— although  they  might  not  admit  It. 
They're  too  busy  shouting  about  the  virtues 
of  "the  other  side." 

But  no  one  knows  better  than  you  about 
"the  other  side." 

You  know — and  we  do,  too— that  interna- 
tional communism  is  determined  to  obliter- 
ate us  and  enslave  the  world.  Communism 
must  be  contained.  This  Is  vital  to  our  world, 
our  lives,  our  future,  and  our  children. 

You  know — and  we  do.  too— that  Hanoi's 
blind  hunger  for  the  subjugation  of  the  free 
people  of  Viet  Nam  has  made  peace  negoti- 
ations Impossible  to  date,  even  with  several 
bombing  pauses. 

you  know — and  we  do,  too — that  "the 
other  side"  has  deliberately  assassinated  and 
tortured  many,  many  more  innocent  civilians 
in  the  South  than  our  air  raids  have  accl- 
dently  killed  near  military  targets  In  the 
North.  

You  know — and  we  do.  too — that  if  you 
and  your  companions  were  to  leave  Viet  Nam 
today,  the  iron  hand  of  communism  would 
clamp  dawn  tomorroic.  And  South  Viet  Nam 
would  become  another  East  Germany — an- 
other cowed  Cuba. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  your 
presence  In  South  Viet  Nam  Is  a  guarantee 
to  freedom-loving  people  everywhere  that 
they  win  not  be  forsaken.  And  so  a  remark- 
able number  of  you  have  voluntarily  re- 
enllsted  to  return  to  Viet  Nam. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  a  strong 
stand  In  Viet  Nam  by  the  champions  of  hu- 
man rights  reduces  the  chances  of  a  larger 
war.  And  It  Is  holding  off  communist  take- 
overs of  other  nations  in  southeast  Asia. 

You  know — and  we  do.  too — that  appease- 
ment has  never  worked  and  never  will. 

We  hope  that  all  who  read  this  letter  over 
here  and  feel  the  way  we  feel  will  do  three 
things: 

1.  We  hope  they'll  tear  out  this  page — end 
airmail  it  to  you,  maybe  with  a  letter  of  their 
own — to  give  you  a  bit  of  moral  en- 
couragement. 

2.  We  hope  they'll  write  letters — and  ex- 
press their  points  of  view  to  their  Govern- 
ment officials,  to  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  to  all  the  news  media. 

3.  We  hope  they'll  speak  up — and  quit  apol- 
ogizing for  how  much  they  love  this  coun- 
try. Get  off  the  defensive.  On  to  the  offensive. 

We  believe  that  when  sound-thinking  peo- 
ple want  to  say  something  they  should  say 
It.  When  L  ley  want  to  do  something,  they 
should  a^  It. 

If  more  solid  citizens  would  speak  out  to 
the  protesters,  p>erhaps  we  could  even  set 
them  straight. 

We  beheve  the  time  is  here  for  the  voice 
of  responsible  patriotism  to  be  heard. 

The  sooner  this  is  done  and  the  sooner  we 
present    a    united    front,    the    sooner    you'll 
be  coming  home  from  a  peaceful  Viet  Nam. 
Wally    Phillips. 
WGN  Radio,  Chicago. 

(In  behalf  of  the  Silent  Millions,  and  over 
3,500  citizens  of  Chicago  and  the  Midwest 
who  contributed  to  the  cost  of  this  letter. ) 


INTERLOCKS  AMONG  BALTIMORE'S 
MAJOR  FINANCIAL  INSITTU- 
TIONS— AN  EXAMPLE  OP  COU- 
RAGEOUS TV  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  TV 
channel  in  Baltimore,  Md..  "W-JZ-TV,  has 


recently  produced  a  very  imusual  and 
courageous  series  of  reports  on  the  in- 
terlocks that  exist  among  Baltimore's 
major  financial  institutions,  including 
commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  insurance  companies.  This  six-part 
series,  based  on  a  staff  report  of  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
issued  last  July,  effectively  exposed  to  the 
public  a  \ery  serious  problem  which  had 
hitherto  received  Uttle  attention. 

It  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  there 
are  53  corporate  interlocks  between  Bal- 
timore's five  lai-gest  commercial  banks, 
and  four  major  insurance  companies  and 
four  mutual  savings  banks.  In  addition, 
through  trust  department  holdings,  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  stock  of  competitor 
banks  were  held  by  four  of  the  five  larg- 
est banks.  This,  of  course,  raises  serious 
questions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
petition among  financial  institutions  and 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few. 

The  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee 
report  studied  similar  situations  in  nine 
other  major  banking  centers  in  the  coun- 
try, so  that  the  situation  in  Baltimore  is 
certainly  not  unique.  But  I  do  feel  that 
special  credit  of  spotlighting  the  findings 
of  the  report  on  a  television  news  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  an  entire  week  of 
news  broadcasts  is  the  kind  of  imagina- 
tive and  courageous  journalism  that  de- 
serves special  commendation. 

I  include  the  transcript  of  these  re- 
ports in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Special  Report  by   EYEwriNESs  News 
WJZ-T%",  Baltimore.  Md. 
part  i 
High  fijiance  has  always  seemed  to  have 
maintained  a  special  kind  of  mystique  that 
keeps  the  common  man  at  a  cold  distance, 
giving  him  the  usually  vague  impression  of 
massive  transactions  taking  place  In  quiet, 
almost  secretive   oak -paneled    board   rooms. 
This  Impression  has  persisted  even  though 
we  are  living  In  an  increasingly  credit  con- 
scious  society    where    high   finance   reaches 
down  to  affect  the  houses  we  live  In,  the  cars 
we  drive  and  the  housewife's  weekly  budget. 
That  commercial  banks  have  tremendously 
Increased  their  power  and   Influence  In  re- 
cent years.  Is  an  indisputable  fact,  but  it  l£ 
one  that  a  congressional  committee  Is  taking 
a  very  hard  look  at.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  veteran  Texas  Congressman,  Wright 
Patman,  the  staff  of   the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance.  Is  making  a  study  of  the 
power  of  banks.  The  study  is  not  completed 
yet,  but  results  so  far  are  significantly  Im- 
portant enough  to  demand  immediate  pub- 
lic  attention   and   concern.   I   learned   from 
Washington  sources  close  to  the  committee 
that  the  banking  Industry  had  made  strong 
attempts  to  prevent  the  study  getting  under- 
way,   but    were    finally    unsuccessful.    Until 
today,  there  has  been  no  detailed  public  ex- 
posure of   the  Investigation   results,  results 
which  directly  affect  almost  every  segment 
of  our  economy.  Congressman  Patman  dis- 
cussed with  me  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
study,  stressing  the  use  of  corporate  inter- 
locks, which  In  this  case  are  defined  as  mean- 
ing a  director  or  officer  of  a  commercial  bank 
who  also  serves  in  a  similar  capacity  with  a 
mutual   savings   bank,    a   savings   and    loan 
association,   an   insurance  company,   or   an- 
other commercial  bank. 

transcript  or  congressman  patman"s 

REMARKS 

"An  example  of  the  starUlng  interlocking 
relationships  among  commercial  banks  and 
other    competing   financial    institutions   re- 
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vealed  by  the  study  Is  the  Tact  that  In  our 
survey  of  48  commercial  banks  in  10  major 
cities,  Including  Baltimore,  we  discovered 
over  570  interlocks  between  these  banks  and 
other  flnanclEil  Institutions. 

"TTje  study  la  replete  with  Blmilar  exam- 
ples leading  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion 
that  the  Ck>ngre6s,  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies,  and  the  State  banking  agencies 
have  f&Ued  miserably  In  either  preventing 
or  calling  attention  to  superconcentratlon 
among  financial  Institutions." 

There  are  28  commercial  bsinks  In  the  Bal- 
timore region,  but  of  these.  Just  Ave  contain 
88.3  percent  of  all  the  deposits,  a  higher  con- 
centration of  power  than  In  many  other  cities 
of  comparable  total  deposit  size.  The  five 
are  Maryland  National  Bank,  First  National 
Bank  of  Maryland,  Equitable  Tnist,  Union 
Trust  and  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust. 
Of  the  approximate  150  directors  of  these 
banks,  no  fewer  than  53  have  Interlocking 
relationships  with  other  competing  financial 
institutions  In  the  Baltimore  area. 

PART  n 

Where  extensive  interlocking  relationships 
exist  between  competing  financial  Institu- 
tions it  can  only  be  concluded,  according  to 
the  committee  report,  that  effective  compe- 
tition is  seriously  diminished,  If  not  alto- 
gether destroyed.  Of  the  five  major  banks 
In  the  Baltimore  area,  in  which  are  concen- 
trated 88.3  percent  of  the  total  deposits  In 
the  28  banks  in  the  region,  there  exists  42 
corporate  Interlocks  among  major  financial 
institutions.  As  an  example  of  these  Inter- 
locks, the  first  chart  shows  their  extent  be- 
tween four  of  the  five  banks  and  three  major 
Insurance  companies.  Mercantile  has  the 
largest  number  of  interlocks,  five  of  them 
being  with  US.  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany. Mercantlle's  representation  on  the  20 
man  boaxd  of  directors  of  the  U.SP.  &  G.,  Is 
an  Influential  25  percent.  The  second  chart 
shows  the  interlocking  relationships  between 
the  same  five  banks  and  four  major  Balti- 
more mutual  savings  banks.  The  largest  con- 
centration of  Interlocks  here  exists  with  the 
First  National  Bank  and  four  of  the  savings 
banks.  There  are  as  many  as  five  Interlocks 
between  First  National  and  the  Provident 
Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore.  In  one  way  or 
another,  all  of  these  financial  Institutions 
compete.  Some  bankers  argue  that  Insurance 
companies  are  an  entirely  different  kettle  of 
fish,  but  then  they  have  tremendous  amotmits 
of  investments  to  make  and  the  committee 
study  contends  that  an  Interlocking  rela- 
tionship with  a  bank  must  have  real  influence 
on  where  those  Investments  are  made.  The 
committee  also  noted  that  Insurance  com- 
panies comjjete  with  banks  for  people's 
savings. 

According  to  the  committee's  detailed  re- 
port, though,  the  most  potentially  danger- 
ous type  of  Interlock  Is  one  which  exists 
between  two  competing  commercial  banks. 
There  is  at  least  one  such  Interlock  In  Balti- 
more, In  the  form  of  Francis  X,  Gallagher. 
A  law  partner  of  Senator  Tydings.  legal 
counsel  to  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Balti- 
more and  one  of  the  most  Influential  mem- 
bers of  Maryland's  democratic  party,  Mr. 
Gallagher  Is  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company,  a  commercial  bank.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Mercantile  Safe  Dep>oslt  and 
Trust  Company,  a  comjjetlng  commercial 
bank.  Mr.  Gallagher  told  me,  he  did  not 
maintain  both  roles  for  personal  advance- 
ment but  because  of  the  archdiocese  de- 
poeits  In  both  banks.  He  did  apree,  however, 
that  interlocks  between  financial  institu- 
tions Increase  their  economic  power.  "Let's 
face  It."  he  said,  "the  banks  make  this 
town  tick".  Federal  anti-trust  laws  forbid 
this  kind  of  Interlock  between  comf)etlng 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  but 
because  of  a  loophole  in  the  laws,  such  an 
Interlock  between  these  banks  is  not  illegal. 
The  committee's  report  expressed  concern 


at  the  heavy  concentration  in  commercial 
banking  in  Baltimore  and  stTessed  that  the 
interests  of  many  of  the  major  financial  In- 
stitutions are  intimately  intertwined  with 
each  other.  Particularly  dominant  positions 
seem  to  be  held,  the  report  noted,  by  U.S.F. 
&  G.  and  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust. 

PART   ni 

Control  of  companies  through  ownership 
of  stock  is  a  rather  nebulous  thing  In  terms 
of  Just  what  percentage  represents  strong 
Influence  or  actual  control.  Some  companies 
have  reported  that  effective  control  can  be 
achieved  through  as  little  as  10  percent.  In 
banking,  there  are  thousands  of  shareholders 
but  the  average  shareholder  usually  has 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  percent  of  the 
number  of  shares  outstanding  In  the  bank. 
Therefore,  someone  or  a  corporation,  who 
controls  only  one  percent  of  the  shares  often 
has  more  than  100  times  as  many  shares 
as  the  average  stockholder  and  obviously 
would  receive  more  attention  from  the 
bank's  management.  Using  this  form  of  rea- 
soning, the  committee  suggests  that  a  five 
percent  share  can  sometimes  even  control  a 
bank  or  at  least  exert  a  very  strong  influence. 
Four  of  the  five  major  Baltimore  banks  have 
direct  stockholder  links  with  each  other. 
According  to  the  committee's  survey,  Mary- 
land National,  First  National,  Equitable 
Trust  and  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust,  all  have  a  percentage  of  shares  in 
each  other  as  well  as  In  Union  Trust. 

The  largest  amount  of  shares  is  Mercan- 
tlle's 78,060  In  First  National,  giving 
Mercantile  a  7.4  percent  shareholding  Inter- 
est In  one  of  Its  competitors.  These  figures 
mclude  the  holdings  of  trust  departments 
and  bank  nominees.  Mercantlle's  overall 
holdings  of  stock  through  Its  trust  depart- 
ment In  the  four  other  competing  banks 
therefore  shows  a  dominant  Interest.  U.S. 
Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company,  which  has 
many  corporate  Interlocks  with  the  city's 
banks  Including  five  with  Mercantile,  has 
made  deposits  and  Investments  of  about  140 
million  dollars  of  Its  one  billion  dollar  assets 
in  banks.  Insurance  companies  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions.  In  fact,  VS.F.  &  G. 
owns  substantial  stock  in  all  five  of  the  major 
banks  with  as  much  as  5.12  percent  of  Union 
Trust  and  almost  two  and  a  half  percent  of 
First  National  Bank.  As  brought  out  earlier 
in  these  reports,  one  of  the  main  items  of 
concern  In  bank  power  of  the  study  commit- 
tee. Is  the  Interlocking  relationships  between 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions.  There 
are  53  such  Interloclcs  among  the  approxi- 
mate 150  directors  of  Baltimore's  five  major 
banks.  As  an  example,  the  presidents  of 
Maryland  National,  First  National,  Equitable 
Trust  and  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust, 
are  all  directors  of  either  competing  mutual 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions or  Insurance  companies. 

PART  rv 
Bankers,  unlike  ijolltlclans,  are  usually  re- 
luctant to  step  into  the  public  limelight. 
Their  very  business  Is  bounded  by  discretion, 
away  from  prying  eyes.  In  fact,  very  rarely 
do  the  behind  the  scenes  aspects  of  banking 
bear  the  impact  of  public  scrutiny.  Over  the 
years,  bankers,  perhaps  unconsciously,  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  Image  of  being 
above  reproach.  So,  It  was  not  really  too  sur- 
prising that  Baltimore  bankers  declined  to 
publicly  react  to  the  contents  of  this  series  of 
reports  and  the  critical  Implications  in  the 
study  made  by  the  staff  of  the  congressional 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance.  The 
banks  Involved  in  this  report  are  Baltimore's 
five  major  ones,  Maryland  National,  First 
National,  Equitable  Trust,  Union  Trust  and 
Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust.  I  tried  to 
find  someone  who  would  represent  the  bank- 
ing community  as  a  whole,  or  even  an  Indi- 
vidual bank.  But,  a  sjxikesman  for  the 
Maryland  Bankers  Association  told  me  he 
was   unable   to  find   anyone   from   the   five 


banks  who  was  immediately  willing  to  dls- 
cuss  the  issues  In  a  filmed  Interview.  Nor 
would  the  bankers  offer  a  formal  written 
statement  outlining  their  views  of  the  Inter- 
locking relationships  and  stockholder  links 
between  the  competing  banks  and  other 
competing  fiixanclal  institutions. 

He  also  said  he  believed  the  bankers  would 
be  placed  In  a  defensive  position  if  they  were 
to  react  to  the  report.  Primarily,  though,  the 
association  spokesman  insisted  that  reaction 
was  difficult  to  obtain  because  the  bankers 
felt  they  needed  more  time  in  which  to  digest 
the  report's  contents.  However,  I  did  visit 
Maryland's  newly  appointed  bank  coninua- 
sloner,  William  Graham.  Mr.  Graham,  a  for- 
mer Director  of  Commercial  Credit  and  a 
former,  large  stockholder  in  the  Union  Trust 
Bank,  expressed  Interest  in  the  report  but 
also  declined  to  participate  in  a  filmed  Inter- 
view saying  he  had  only  been  In  his  new 
position  for  three  months  and  felt  he  needed 
more  time  to  study  the  report.  He  did  say. 
though,  that  he  has  "serious  reservations" 
about  the  interlocking  relatlonsliips.  "I  have 
serious  reservations  about  them,"  he  said. 
"but  I  have  not  reached  any  conclusions 
yet."  Mr.  Graham  also  expressed  doubt  that 
his  agency  has  the  actual  authority  to  look 
Into  such  matters.  According  to  State  law. 
and  I  quote  the  Maryland  manual,  the  bank 
commissioner  has  general  supervision  over  all 
banking  institutions  in  the  State  other  than 
national  banks.  The  manual  does  not  define 
the  meaning  of  general  supervision  other 
than  to  stress  the  Commissioner's  role  in 
making  sure  the  banks  remain  solvent. 

PART    V 

The  head  of  the  congressional  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Finance  which  is  studying 
the  extent  of  banking  power  in  10  major 
cities  across  the  Nation,  including  Baltimore 
Is  Congressman  Wright  Patman.  With  39 
years  In  the  United  States  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative Patman  Is  the  third  senior  Member 
of  the  House,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
love  lost  between  him  and  bankers,  many 
of  whom  charge  him  with  being  Irresponsible 
and  vindictive.  But.  be  that  as  It  may,  the 
detailed  reports  prepared  by  the  subcommit- 
tee's staff  of  lawyers  and  special  Investiga- 
tors are  based  primarily  on  factual  findings 
supplied  by  the  bankers  themselves,  either 
voluntarily  or  through  subpoenas,  thus,  the 
bankers  can  hardly  argue  with  much  of  the 
Information  In  the  report.  In  its  look  Into 
the  Baltimore  banking  situation  the  subcom- 
mittee's staff  found  53  corporate  interlocks 
among  the  city's  five  major  banks,  four  In- 
surance companies  and  four  mutual  savings 
banks.  All  of  these  Institutions  compete  with 
each  other  In  varying  degrees.  The  major 
banks  also  have  stockholding  links  with  eiich 
other,  varying  from  a  fraction  of  a  percent 
to  more  than  seven  percent,  which  reveals 
considerable  potential  Influence.  Bankers,  bo 
far,  have  declined  to  react  to  the  report's 
findings  but  that  report  Is  very  clear  In  the 
Implications  It  makes  about  the  Intimate 
relationships. 

The  only  conclusion,  it  Insists,  is  that  ef- 
fective competition  Is  seriously  diminished 
If  not  destroyed.  The  commercial  banks'  di- 
rect ties  with  nonbanklng  Institutions  such 
as  Insurance  companies  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  run  counter  to  the  principle  that  the 
business  of  banking  should  be  kept  separate 
from  other  enterprises,  according  to  the 
staff  study.  This  principle  Is  plainly  reflected 
in  Federal  statutes,  but  there  is  a  loophole 
In  the  Clayton  Anti-trust  Act  which  forbids 
a  corporate  Interlock  between  two  Federal 
Reserve  member  banks  In  the  same  city.  It 
does  not  forbid  such  an  Interlock  between 
two  State  chartered  banks,  as.  for  example, 
exists  In  Baltimore  between  Equitable  Trust 
and  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust.  The 
sub-committee's  study  is  considered  a  vital 
step  In  Its  efforts  to  thoroughly  analyze  the 
control  of  commercial  banks  and  their  Im- 
pact   on   the   economy,   a   basic   bread  and 
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batter  impact  which  could  affect  everyone. 
Coneressman  Patman  said  that  his  staff's 
studies  so  far  already  have  raised  very  grave 
policy  questions  both  for  the  Congress  and 
the  admlnlsUatlve  agencies.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  when  these  studies  are  completed 
be  hopes  the  Congress  will  act  to  eliminate 
what  he  called  the  serious  abuses  that  now 
exist  from  the  superconcentratlon  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  On  a 
more  local  level  though,  Maryland  legislators 
have  expressed  alarm  to  me  over  the  contents 
of  this  series  of  reports,  alarm  which  they 
indicate  may  well  lead  to  a  legislative  in- 
vestigation in  Annapolis. 

PART    VI 

Why  do  so  many  of  the  directors  of  Balti- 
more's five  major  banks  also  sit  as  directors 
of  other  competing  financial  Institutions  In 
town?  Why  do  these  five  banks  hold  sub- 
ttantlal  stock  in  each  other?  The  congres- 
sional Sub-committee  on  Domestic  Finance 
which  made  a  study  of  the  situation  sug- 
gested or.  rather  implied,  that  it  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  concentrate  economic  power  in  the 
nands  of  a  few  and  reduce  what  could  some- 
times be  expensive  competition.  That  these 
close  relationships  exist  is  now  a  matter  of 
public  record,  a  result  of  these  series  of 
reports.  But  Baltimore  bankers  have  not  di- 
rectly reacted  to  the  findings,  let  alone  In- 
dicated why  they  think  such  arrangements 
as  corporate  Interlocks  and  stockholding 
links  are  necessary  In  the  often  complex 
world  of  banking.  The  questions  of  banking 
inter-relatlonshlps  and  their  serious  Impli- 
cations are  to  be  examined  and  perhaps 
answered  In  Annapolis.  Delegate  Harry  Nice 
of  Baltimore  Cotmty.  a  member  of  the  House 
Insurance  and  Banking  Committee,  and  a 
former  officer  of  one  of  the  major  banks  in- 
volved In  the  report,  pointed  toward  a  legis- 
lative Inquiry  and  expressed  his  feelings 
r.bout  the  reticence  of  the  Baltimore  Bank- 
ing Community. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  REMARKS  MADE  BY  DELEGATE  HARRY 
NICE    OF    THE    MARYLAND    GENERAL    ASSEMBLT 

Mr.  Nice  in  his  Interview  with  me  de- 
scribed the  existence  of  corporate  Interlocks 
as  "highly  objectionable"  and  that  the  stock- 
holding links  also  raised  serious  questions. 
He  said  the  situation  demands  a  legislative 
mvestlgatlon  In  Annapolis  and  added  that 
lie  intends,  regardless  of  that  inquiry,  to 
submit  "corrective"  legislation  during  the 
r.ext  session  of  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly. 

There  are  also  some  serious  questions  to 
be  raised  about  the  State's  role  in  Baltimore's 
banking  Industry. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
H.UPERN  Cat  the  request  of  Mr.  Pettis), 
for  10  minutes,  on  October  31,  1967;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez ■>  and  to  include 
(extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DoRN. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  and 

H.R.  10345.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  economic  and  social  development 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands: 

Hi?.  9960.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,   1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HM.  10345.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12474.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
fat  1  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  30, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Control  and 
Use  of  Excess  Property  and  Related  Foreign 
Assistance  Problems  Following  U.S.  Military 
Exclusion  From  France — 1966-67  (14th  re- 
port by  the  committee)  (Rept.  No.  865).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union.  __ 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  S,  2388.  An  act  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opp>ortunlty  programs,  to  au- 
thorize an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  866) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  dk  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  13734  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  a  loan 
and  grant  to  the  Hidalgo  and  Willacy  Coun- 
ties Water  Control  and  Improvement  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  13735.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  system   on   the  importation   of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H  R.  13736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  13737.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10(b) 
of  the  act  of  June  26,  1884.  to  allow  a  seaman 
to  allot  a  portion  of  his  wages  to  a  checking 
account;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  HoLiriELD,  and  Mr. 
Reuss)  : 

H.R.  13738.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of 
the  Govertunent  traveling  on  official  business, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H  Con.  Res.  561.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  the  creation  of  a 
United  Nations  Fact-Flndlng  Commission  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  privat« 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  13739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heman 
Pavon  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Erlck  Newman  Martinez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
I.  Newman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
S.  Adolfo  Pavon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


mmm 


SENATE 

Friday,  October  27,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  surrounded  as  we 
are  by  the  symbols  of  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  our  beloved  coimtry,  we  remem- 
ber before  Thee  the  disorder  and  distress 
of  so  many  in  Thy  human  family. 

We  lift  hands  of  prayer  for  our  tor- 
tured world.  The  creation  which  Thy 
didst  pronounce  good  is  marred  by  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  The  blood  of  brother 
slain  by  brother  cries  unto  Thee  from 
the  ground.  And  Thy  rebuke  troubles 
the  conscience  of  sensitive  souls 
throughout  the  earth. 

In  this  day  of  balanced  terror  and  un- 
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balanced  judgment  be  Thou  our  stay: 
steady  our  minds,  strengthen  our  wills. 
Restrain  those  who  loose  wild  tongues 
that  have  not  Thee  in  awe.  Make  strong 
the  hands  of  those  who  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it. 

Make  us.  we  pray,  conscientious  pro- 
jectors, driven  by  an  awakened  con- 
science to  support  those  many  noble 
projects  already  underway  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Sustain.  O  Lord,  those 
many  leaders  among  us  who  pray  and 
labor  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men: 
and  bring  in  that  Kingdom  without  fron- 
tiers of  which  Thy  prophets  have 
dreamed  across  the  long  generations.  In 
His  name  we  ask  it.  Amen. 


October  27,  1967 


H.R.  12474.  An  act  mating  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. October  26,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  2508 »  to  re- 
quire the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of 
the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
suses, of  congressional  districts  composed 
of  contiguous  and  compact  territory  for 
the  election  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  10196)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
18.  35.  52.  56.  and  64  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein;  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  55, 
61,  and  69  to  the  bill  and  concurred  there- 
in, severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion iH.J.  Res.  888"  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Bow, 
Mr.  Jonas,  and  Mr.  Laird  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  USINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  duiing  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HH.  9960.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
oBBcea,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 


NORTHWEST    REGIONAL    SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
672.  S.  1602. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  In  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1602  > 
to  create  a  Northwest  Regional  Services 
Corporation  to  provide  a  central  location 
for  various  training  centers  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  6,  strike  out  "The  Corporation  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  unless  dis- 
solved by  Acts  of  Congress."  and  insert 
"The  Corporation  shall  have  existence 
through  December  31.  1972,  unless  sooner 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress.";  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "Force"  strike  out  the 
word  "base."  and  Insert  "base,  except 
combat-mission-oriented  equipment  and 
supplies.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
strike  out  "directed"  and  Insert  "en- 
couraged"; in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "within",  strike  out  "the"  and  in- 
sert "any";  on  page  3.  after  the  word 
"programs",  insert  "insofar,  except  for 
clause  ( 19 ) .  as  such  training  centers  and 
programs  are  authorized  under  Federal 
law:";  after  line  16.  strike  out: 

(4)  a  senior  citizen  rehabilitation  and 
training  center  designed  to  help  train  and 
orient  older  citizens  for  less  active  work  and 
retirement  activities; 


At  the  beginning  of  line  20  strike  out 
"(5)"  and  insert  "(4'";  on  page  4,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  1,  strike  out  "(6i"  and 
insert  "(5>";  at  the  beginning  of  Une  3 
strike  out  "(1)  "  and  insert  "(6)  ";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6.  strike  out  '(Si  ■  and 
Insert  "(7)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  9 
strike  out  "i9i"  an  insert  "(8)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line   13,  strike  out  "(lO)" 
and  insert  "(9j";    at  the  beginning  of 
line    16,   strike   out    "'ID"   and   insert 
"(10)  ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  strike 
out  "(121''  and  Insert  "dlj";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  20,  strike  out  "(13/    and 
insert  "(12»";   at  the  beginning  of  line 
24,  strike  out  "(14;'  and  insert  ■•(13;"- 
on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  l' 
strike  out  "(15* "  and  insert  "(14)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  3.  strike  out  "(16)" 
and  insert  "(15(";  at  the  beginning  of 
hne  5,  strike  out  "(17)  "  and  insert  "(ler' 
at  the  beginning  of  hne  11.  strike  out 
"(18)"  and  insert  "(17»";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  15.  strike  out  "(19)  "  and  in- 
sert "(18)":  at  the  beginning  of  line  16 
strike  out  "(20*"  and  insert  "(19)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  20.  strike  out  "(21)" 
and  insert  "(20)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line   25.    strike   out   "(22)"   and   insert 
"(21)";  on  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of 
line    3.    strike    out    "(23)"    and    Insert 
"(22)";  in  line  12,  after  the  word  "pro- 
grams.", strike  out: 

Any  such  agreement  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  particular  Act  authorizing  the  train- 
ing center  or  program,  except  that  the  train- 
ing centers  and  programs  under  section  5(a) 
of  this  Act  are  to  be  considered  as  additional 
authorizations  without  any  requirement  for 
providing  matching  funds. 

In  line  22.  after  "(a)"  strike  out 
"(23)"  and  insert  "(19;";  at  the  top  of 
page  7.  insert: 

(d)  If  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  such  program  under  section  5(a)  (19)  of 
this  Act,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
sell,  at  the  fair  market  value  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  property  (real,  personal,  and 
mixed)  located  within  an  industrial  complex 
established  under  such  section. 

In  line  10.  after  the  word  "Senate", 
strike  out  "on  the  basis  of  distinguished 
public  service";  on  page  8,  after  line  5, 
strikeout: 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5311  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
(a)  Each  member  of  the  board  who  is  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  $100 
per  diem  for  each  day  (Including  travel  tlmei 
during  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the  .ictual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  ns  a  member  of  the 
board  A  member  of  the  board  who  Is  In  the 
legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

On  page  9,  after  line  18.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue such  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obliga- 
tions as  It  determines  to  be  necessary  to  fi- 
nance training  centers  and  programs  under 
section  5  of  this  .^ct  Obligations  Issued  here- 
under shall  not  exceed  825.000,000  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time;  shall  be  issued  at  such 
times,  have  such  maturities,  and  bear  such 
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rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  determined 
W  the  Corporation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and  shall  be  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  Corporation 
before  maturity  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  In  the  obligations.  Such  obliga- 
tions shall  not  be  obligations  of,  nor  shall 
payment  of  the  principal  thereof  or  Interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States, 
and  such  obligations  shall  clearly  so  indi- 
cate. The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase in  the  open  market  any  of  its  obliga- 
tions outstanding  under  this  section  at  any 
time  and  any  price. 

On  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of  hne  11, 
change  the  section  number  from  "9"  to 
■10";  on  page  11  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses" strike  out  the  comma  and  "ex- 
cept that  any  disposition  of  personal 
property  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended." 

On  page  13,  after  Une  2.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec  U.  All  contracts  negotiated  without 
advertising  pursuant  to  authority  contained 
m  this  Act  shall  Include  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  Comptroller  (Jeneral  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  until  the  expiration  of  three 
years  after  final  payment  have  access  to  and 
the  right  to  examine  any  directly  pertinent 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
contractor  or  any  of  his  subcontractors 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  and  involv- 
ing transactions  related  to  such  contracts 
or  subcontracts. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13.  change  the 
section  number  from  "10"  to  "13";  in 
line  16,  change  the  section  number  from 
■11"  to  "13";  in  hne  18,  after  the  word 
"by",  insert  "the  United  States  or";  in 
line  20,  change  the  section  number  from 
■12"  to  "14";  on  page  14,  line  7,  change 
the  section  number  from  "13"  to  "15"; 
on  page  15.  after  line  2.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  16.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (59  Stat.  5971,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  846 1.  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ■Northwest  Regional  Services  Cor- 
po.-ation:'  after  •'Panama  Canal  Company;" 

(a I  The  Corporation  shall  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  cooperate  and  coordinate 
«lth  appropriate  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing  out   its   activities    under   this   Act. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  from  time  to 
time,  not  less  than  once  a  year,  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  activities 
undertaken,  and  proposed  to  be  undertaken, 
and  copies  of  such  reports  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Governor  of  any  State  In  which  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  are  carried  out. 

On  page  15,  after  line  16.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec  17.  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  18  of  this  Act.  and  any  revenues 
raised  and  receipts  from  the  training  centers 
and  programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  revolving  fund  which  Is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  be 
available  to  the  board  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  under  this  Act.  Moneys  in  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  shall  be 
invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or 
guaranteed  by.  the  United  States. 

On  page  16.  after  line  2.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec  18.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated at  any  time  after  its  enactment  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968;  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1969;  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

(biAny  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  but  not  appropriated 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1970. 

And,  after  line  13.  strike  out: 

Src.  14.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  t-o  the  Corporation  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  1602 

Be  Jf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Northwest  Regional 
Services  Act". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  central  location  for  various  training 
centers  and  programs  which  will  enhance  the 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  well-being  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  par- 
ticular the  Northwest  region  of  the  United 
States,  thereby  contributing  to  the  national 
Interest  and  improving  and  strengthening 
the  commonweal. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Northwest  Re- 
gional Services  Corporation  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Corporation"). 
The  Corporation  shall  have  existence  through 
December  31,  1972,  unless  sooner  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Upon  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base.  Glasgow.  Montana,  is  no  longer  needed 
tor  military  purposes,  he  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  Corporation  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
m  and  to  the  property  (real,  personal,  and 
mixed)  of  such  Air  Force  base,  except  com- 
bat-mission-oriented equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  property 
provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  establish  plans 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Upon 
completion  of  such  transfer,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  proceed  to  Implement  such  plans 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  encouraged  to  establish,  within 
any  area  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  4  and 
using  the  facilities  presently  established 
within  such  area  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
following  training  centers  and  programs  in- 
sofar, except  for  clause  (19),  as  such  train- 
ing centers  and  programs  are  authorized 
under  Federal  law: 

( 1 )  a  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing center  for  programs  similar  to  those  au- 
thorized bv  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  particularly  empha- 
sizing training  which  Is  not  financially 
feasible  at  a  local  level  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  training  for  pilots,  mechanics, 
practical  nurses,  medical  technicians,  and 
related  fields; 

(2)  an  industry  training  and  Job  train- 
ing center  for  employable  individuals,  in- 
cluding Indians; 

(3)  a  center  for  training  workers  In  rele- 
vant automatic  data  processing  techniques, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  repair  instal- 
lation, and  programing: 

(4)  a  residential  vocational-technical  In- 
stitution at  the  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  school  level  which  would  provide  educa- 
tion and  training  for  individuals.  Including 
education  and  training  for  Individuals  from 
the  Canadian  Provinces  upon  assessment  of 
appropriate  charges; 

(5 1  a  center  for  training  adults  to  become 
teaching  aids; 


(6)  a  center  lor  training  medical  teams 
In  giving  rural  and  emergency  helicopter  and 
aircraft-type  medical  services; 

(7)  an  experimental  center  for  educational 
research  on  the  handicapped,  underprivi- 
leged, and  economically  deprived; 

(8)  an  educational  television  instruction 
center  with  special  emphasis  on  developing 
Instructional  programs  and  techniques  for 
the  economically  deprived  and  handicapped; 

(9)  a  family  training  center  for  Indians 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  leave  the  reser- 
vation and  who  appear  to  be  able  to  adjust 
to  environmental  change; 

(10)  a  law  enforcement  and  crime  preven- 
tion Institute,  Including  research  and  train- 
ing facilities; 

(11)  a  family  rehabUltatlon  and  retraining 
center  for  alcoholics  and   narcotic   addicts; 

(12)  an  Institute  to  train  local,  State,  and 
Federal  officers  and  employees  In  various  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  intergovern- 
mental relations  and  programs  administra- 
tion; 

(13)  a  Department  of  Transportation 
safety  research  testing,  development,  and 
standards  center; 

(14)  an  air  and  water  research  and  testing 
facility; 

(15)  a  supersonic  transport  and  Instru- 
mented sonic  boom  testing  range: 

(16)  a  Jet  aircraft  noise  abatement  test, 
research  and  standards  development  center. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdministraUon,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
aerospace  Industry; 

(17)  an  airport  testing  facility  using  cold 
and  hot  weather  construction  techniques 
and  standards  and  other  programs  using 
available  environmental  factors  to  attain  na- 
tional standards; 

(18)  a  supersonic  transport  training  cen- 
ter; 

(19)  an  industrial  complex  In  which  pri- 
vate indtostry  shall  be  encouraged  to  locate 
not  only  to  provide  employment  for  persons 
in  the  region  but  also  to  supply  needed  goods 
and  services: 

(20)  an  educational  research  and  demon- 
stration facility,  eligible  for  grants  under  sec. 
tlon  4  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  which 
would  specialize  In  vocational  and  technical 
education  and  other  resident  education; 

(21)  a  national  center  for  human  re- 
sources development,  including  a  compre- 
hensive occupational  education  facility:  and 

(22)  any  other  programs  which  are  with- 
in the  purposes  of  any  Federal  law  and  are 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  admin- 
istering such  law. 

lb)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  ent«r  Into  agreements  with  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  the  training  centers  and  programs 
authorized  by  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  particular  Acts  authorize  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  conduct  such 
training  centers  and  programs. 

(C)  The  Corporation  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  private  individuals,  associations, 
corporations,  foundations  and  other  organi- 
zations, and  Federal,  local,  and  State  gov- 
ernments to  execute  the  program  provided 
for  in  section  5(a)  (19)  of  this  Act.  The 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  assess  appropri- 
ate charges  and  other  costs  for  the  use  of 
property  or  other  facilities  and  services  pro- 
vided  in  carrying  out  such  program. 

(d)  If  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
such  program  under  section  5(a)  (19  i  of  this 
Act.  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  sell,  at 
the  fair  market  value  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  property  (real,  personal,  and  mixed) 
located  with  an  industrial  complex  estab- 
lished under  such  section 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Corf>oration  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the   •board")    consisting   of   three   members 
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who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  The 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  anr*  without  regard  to  political  af- 
filiation. In  appointing  the  members  of  the 
board,  the  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  shall  exercise 
all  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation. 

(C)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
shall  be  five  years  e.xcept  that — 

1 1 1  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years;  and 
( 2 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  Vacancies  In  the  board,  so  long  as  there 
are  two  members  In  office,  shall  not  Impair 
the  powers  of  the  board  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Corporation,  and  two  of  the 
members  In  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
board. 

le)  Each  member  of  the  board  who  is  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  $100 
per  diem  for  each  day  (Including  travel 
time)  during  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  A  member  of  the  board 
who  Is  In  the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation. 
All  members  of  the  board  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

Sec.  7.  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  gen- 
eral manager  who  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Corporation  and  who  shall 
discharge  such  duties  as  the  board  shall 
direct.  The  general  manager  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  he  shall  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  such 
compensation  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  manager  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  policies  as  the  board 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  such 
compensation  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
no  Individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  the  maximum  rat* 
prescribed  for  GS-17  In  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Sec  9.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  su;h  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obliga- 
tion.'! as  It  determines  to  be  necessary  to  fi- 
nance training  centers  and  programs  under 
section  5  of  this  Act.  Obligations  Issued  here- 
under shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time:  shall  be  Issued  at  such 
times,  have  such  maturities  and  bear  such 
rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  shall 
be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Corpora- 
tion before  maturity  In  such  manner  as  may 
be  stipulated  In  the  obligations.  Such  obli- 


gations shall  not  be  obligations  of.  nor  shall 
payment  of  the  principal  thereof  or  Interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States, 
and  such  obligations  shall  clearly  so  indicate. 
The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  purchase 
In  the  open  market  any  of  its  obligations 
outstanding  under  this  section  at  any  time 
and  any  price. 

Sec.  10.  The  Corporation  shall  have  the 
following  powers: 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations,  organization,  and  person- 
nel, and  the  performance  of  the  powers  and 
duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  it  by  law: 

(3)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate 
name,  except  that  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  the  Corporation  from 
the  application  of  sections  517,  547,  and  2679 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code: 

(4)  to  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt.  Insolvent,  or  decedent's 
estates; 

(5)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  In  any  other  lawful  manner, 
any  personal  property,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble, or  any  interest  therein;  to  hold,  main- 
tain, use,  and  operate  the  same;  to  provide 
services  In  connection  therewith,  and  to 
to  charge  therefor;  and  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  at  such  time. 
In  such  manner,  and  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  by  the  board  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  to  carry  out  the  corporate  purposes; 

(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and 
maintain  buildings,  facilities,  and  other  im- 
provements, on  the  property  transferred  to 
it  pursuant  to  section  4,  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
to  charge  for  the  use  of  the  foregoing; 

(7)  to  accept  gilts  or  donations  of  services 
or  personal  property,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
in  aid  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporations; 

(8)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem; 

(9)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  with 
State  and  local  governments,  any  agency  or 
department  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation, 
and  such  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
or  modifications  thereof,  may  be  entered 
Into  without  legal  consideration,  without 
performance  or  other  bonds,  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended   (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(10)  to  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  pro- 
visions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Oo7- 
emment  corporations; 

(11)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  R«vl8ed 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629); 

(12)  to  execute.  In  accordance  with  Its  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations,  all  Instruments 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of 
any  of  its  powers; 

(13)  to  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by 
the  Corporation  against  other  persons  or 
parties  and  claims  by  other  persons  or  parties 
against  the  Corporation;  and 

(14)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation. 

Sec.  11.  All  contracts  negotiated  without 
advertising  pursuant  to  authority  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  include  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 


United  States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  until  the  expiration  of 
three  years  after  final  payment  have  access 
to  and  the  right  to  examine  any  directly  per- 
tinent books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  contractor  or  any  of  his  subcontn.c*.  -" 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  and  inv(,.,.:.^ 
transactions  related  to  such  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts. 

Sec.  12.  For  purposes  of  venue  In  civil 
actions,  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
resident  of  the  judicial  district  of  Montana. 
Sec.  13.  The  Corpyoration.  Its  property, 
franchises,  and  Income  are  hereby  expresslv 
exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner  or 
form  by  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
county,  or  municipality,  or  any  subdivision 
thereof. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  board  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  and  amend  such  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessa.-y. 
In  the  Interest  of  safety  or  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  governing  the  protec- 
tion of  property  and  the  conduct  of  persons 
on  any  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Corporation. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec,  15,  (a)  Any  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration appointed  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty on  any  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Corporation  Is  authorized  and  em- 
powered— 

(1)  to  arrest  under  a  warrant  within  the 
limits  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation 
any  person  accused  of  having  committed  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  against  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act.  within  such 
Jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  arrest  without  a  warrant  any  per- 
son committing  any  such  offense  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  In  his  pres- 
ence; and 

(3)  to  arrest  without  a  warrant,  within 
the  Jtu-lsdlctlon  of  the  Corporation,  any  per- 
son he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  has 
committed  a  felony  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  employee  having  the  power  of 
arrest  ;is  pro\'lded  In  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  may  ca-ry  firearms  and  such  other 
weapons  as  the  board  may  direct  or  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

Sec,  16.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (59  Stat.  597).  as 
amended  (31  U  S.C.  846).  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  'Northwest  Regional  Services  Cor- 
poration;" after  "Panama  Canal  Company;". 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  cooperate  and  coordinate 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  In  developing  and  carrying  out 
its  activities  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  from  time  to 
time,  not  le-^s  than  once  a  year,  repwrt  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  activities 
undertaken,  and  proposed  to  be  undertaken. 
and  copies  of  such  reports  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Governor  of  any  State  In  which  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  are  carried  out. 

Sec  17,  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  18  of  this  Act,  and  any  revenues 
raised  and  receipts  from  the  training  centers 
and  programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  revolving  fund  which  Is  here- 
by established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  board  In  the  exercise  of  Its  powers 
under  this  Act,  Moneys  In  the  fund  not 
needed  for  current  operations  shall  be  in- 
vested In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or 
guaranteed  by.  the  United  States. 

Sec,  18,  (a)  To  carrv  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated at  any  time  after  Its  enactment  not  to 
exceed  S1.006.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968:  $1,000,000  for  the  flscil  year 
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ending   June    30,    1969;    and    $1,000,000    for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

(b)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  not  appro- 
priated may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1, 
1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
has  been  considered  very  carefully. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  and  to  two 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
submitted  amendments  which  have  made 
this  a  much  better  bill — the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  I  know 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
also  will  pay  tribute  to  them. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  B.\ker],  who  at- 
tended the  hearings  and  whose  inter- 
rogation and  searching  questions  brought 
out  some  of  the  best  points  in  support 
of  this  measure. 

This  is  landmark  legislation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  a  great  Investment  in 
America  to  have  a  laboratoiy  for  flying 
which  probably  will  be  unique  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  industry  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr  President,  therefore  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  refined  in  the  democratic 
crucible  of  our  legislative  process.  Delib- 
erate, comprehensive  hearings  have  been 
held.  In  committee  sessions,  searching 
questions  and  thoughtful  bipartisan  sug- 
gestions have  been  considered.  This  leg- 
islation offers  a  real  opportunity  to 
achieve  national  goals,  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic and  save  dollars  by  continuing  the 
use  of  a  massive  defense  resource  no 
longer  needed  for  defense  purposes.  S, 
1602  is  a  realistic  approach  to  the  use  of 
a  national  asset. 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
underscores  the  need  for  this  legislative 
action.  This  prototype  bill  will  be  of  value 
to  the  entire  Nation. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  North- 
west Regional  Services  Corporation 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  convert  the 
defense  system  of  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base  to  a  more  pervasive  war — the  war 
on  ignorance  and  unemployment.  This 
legislation  will  help  the  Nation  to  com- 
bine the  best  elements  of  the  private 
sector  with  the  public  resources  now 
available.  Through  the  wise,  imaginative 
use  of  this  existing  resource,  thousands 
of  people  throughout  the  land  will  be 
served. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  an  ex- 
periment in  marshaling  the  natural  re- 
sources of  an  entire  river  basin  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  lived  there.  It  was  also 


a  yardstick  that  blazed  a  trail  for  all 
the  Nation. 

The  bill,  S.  1602,  is  a  similarly  imagi- 
native approach.  It  would  use  rather 
than  waste  a  manmade  resource.  It 
would  convert  the  tools  of  destruction 
into  methods  of  instruction.  Literally, 
guns  into  plowshares. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  continue  to 
dispose  of  surplus  and  excess  defense 
property  in  the  customary  manner  will 
continue  to  mean  lost  opportunities  to 
convert  such  resources  to  immediate 
humanitarian  civilian  needs. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  are  basically  con- 
servationists. We  believe  this  legislation 
will  help  make  wise  use  of  our  most 
precious  resources — human  resources. 
We  expect,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  to 
avoid  the  usual  dispersal  of  valuable  re- 
sources. This  bill  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Northwest  Services  Corp..  a  com- 
bination of  private  and  Government  per- 
sons, to  draw  on  the  best  resources  of 
both  sectors. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  there  is 
growing  recognition  of  urgent  national 
needs  for  training  workers,  young  and 
old  alike,  and  providing  decent  housing 
for  the  less  fortunate,  to  give  entire 
families  an  opportunity  to  learn  new  and 
marketable  skills. 

This  is  not  the  first  militar>'  base  to 
be  closed,  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  In  the 
case  of  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  there 
are  definitive  factors  that  require  this 
legislation. 

This  7.000  acre  defense  complex  is  a 
totally  self-contained  $125  million  com- 
munity including  schools,  church,  recre- 
ation and  housing  for  both  individuals 
and  families.  It  offers  aviation  training 
faciUties  including  shops,  hangars,  ware- 
houses, roads,  water  systems,  and  other 
utilities  and  services. 

This  base  is  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  modem  in  the  entire  defense  es- 
tablishment. It  is  not  "new  tarpaper" 
over  old  buildings.  In  fact,  the  entire 
base  consists  of  modern  and  permanent 
buildings  that  can  be  put  to  maximum 
use  with  minimum  cost  for  maintenance 
and  repair, 

Mr.  President,  with  bold  and  resource- 
ful planning,  we  can  convert  this  base  to 
a  valuable  national  as.set.  Consultation 
with  local,  county.  State,  regional,  and 
national  leaders  of  industry-.  Govern- 
ment, and  education  convinced  us  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  worthwhile  uses 
for  the  base.  Among  these  are: 

A  national  education  laboratory'  and 
demonstration  center  for  testing  and  re- 
.searching  teaching  methods,  materials 
and  training  aids  in  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing vocational  technical  field; 

A  residential  vocational-technical 
school  and  2-year  technical  institute; 

Adult  education  and  entire  family 
rehabilitation,  education  and  retraining; 

Training  programs  in  health  profes- 
sions and  related  careers; 

A  training  institute  for  local,  county, 
and  State  officials; 

A  Federal  crime  prevention  training 
center; 

Indian  training  and  employment; 

An  air  cargo  center; 


A  foreign  trade  zone; 
A  supersonic  transport  training  center; 
An  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  re- 
search facihty; 

Aviation  training— pilot,  mechanic, 
electronic  technician; 

A  transportation  safety  research,  test- 
ing and  experimentation  center;  and 

An  industrial  development  complex 
attracting  new  industry. 

These  illustrate  the  uses  that  can  be 
made  of  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  These 
programs  are  not  made  mandatory  by 
S.  1602.  The  bill  makes  them  possible  by 
retaining  the  faciUties  intact,  until  the 
best  combination  of  private  sector  and 
public  resources  can  be  blended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  I  beUeve  that 
by  consoUdated  effort,  effective  planning 
and  imaginative  approaches,  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  enactment  of  S.  1602,  will 
offer  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  a 
rate  of  return  far  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  human  talent  and  moiiey  invested. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
documents  supporting  the  provisions  of 
S.  1602. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ide  K.  Boltz.  President,  Na- 
tional Aeeospace  Education  Cocncil,  Be- 
fore   the    Committee    on     Government 

OPtRATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  Is  a  pleasure  to  present  this  state- 
ment In  support  of  S.  1602  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee.  I  am  Ide  K.  Boltz, 
superintendent  of  Poudre  R-1  Schools.  Port 
Collins.  Colorado,  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Education  Council  (NAEC). 
NAEC  Is  an  Independent,  private,  non-profit 
organization  composed  chiefly  of  educators 
interested  in  the  inclusion  of  aviation  and 
space  concepts  in  the  curricula  of  our  schools, 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  especially  Sec. 
5(a)(1);  ",  .  .  emphasizing  training  which 
Is  not  financially  feasible  at  a  local  level  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  training  for 
pilots,  mechanics.  .  ,  .  and  related  fields; 
.  .  .'•  Harold  Howe  II.  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  suggested  before  this  Commit- 
tee on  July  20th  that  the  faculties  of  this 
surplus  Air  Force  base  could  be  used  for  a 
residential  vocational  training  center,  func- 
tioning as  a  demonstration  education  Insti- 
tution. The  facilities  of  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base  are  Ideally  suited  for  such  a  purpose — 
especially  in  aviation  and  related  fields.  The 
need  for  aviation  vocational  training  Is  a 
pressing  one  So  is  the  need  for  an  educa- 
tion facility  which  would  be  set  up  to  dem- 
onstrate the  most  modern  teaching  tech- 
niques to  prepare  individuals  for  aviation 
careers — and  to  disseminate  this  informa- 
tion to  public  and  private  aviation  schools 
throughout  the  nation.  The  combined  facili- 
ties of  all  of  our  present  public  and  pri- 
vate aviation  schools  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
fill  the  future  needs  of  aviation. 

Recently  the  Arizona  State  University. 
in  cooperation  with  the  industry,  concluded 
an  aviation  training  center  feasibility  study. 
Their  figures  showed  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration's  "Project  Long  Look" 
presented  a  conservative  picture  of  the  man- 
power requirements  of  the  civil  aviation  in- 
dustry, I  would  like  to  present  some  of  the 
statistical  high  points  of  this  feasibility 
study,  as  well  as  some  additional  figures. 

A    r.S.  civil  AIR  CARRIER  INDCSTKT 

1.  The  U.S.  civil  air  carrier  fleet  Is  expected 
to  grow  from  2,200  aircraft  In  1965  to  about 
3,200  aircraft  in  1980.  The  airlines  now  have 
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on  order  about  90  stretched  Jets,  about  100 
high-capacity  747s,  some  185  SSTs,  and  more 
than  800  other  Jeta.  These  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  some  $12  billion— and  this  is 
probably  Just  the  beginning. 

2.  Revenue  paasenger-mlles  of  operation 
have  been  projected  from  85  billion  pas- 
senger-miles in  1965  to  315  billion  passenger- 
miles  in  1980. 

3.  The  revenue  ton-mlles  of  operation  are 
expected  to  grow  from  approximately  3  bil- 
lion ton-mlles  In  1965  to  about  38  billion 
ton-mlles  in  1980.  This  includes  only  cargo 
carried  by  cargo  aircraft. 

4.  In  1965  there  were  22.972  air  carrier 
pilots;  the  projected  need  is  for  43.665  by 
the  end  of  1980.  Traditionally,  the  applicant 
to  acceptance  ratio  for  pilots  has  been  10 
to  1.  or  greater,  in  the  air  carrier  Industry. 
Thus  approximately  430.000  pilots  with  the 
presently-normal  training  will  be  needed  if 
the  traditional  ratio  remains  constant.  Or 
the  quality  of  our  present  pilot  training 
programs  must  be  improved  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture needs. 

5.  The  air  carrier  Industry  employed  43.- 
667  mechanics  In  1965;  by  the  end  of  1980, 
80.224  will  be  needed. 

6  The  need  is  a  current  one,  as  well  as 
one  projected  in  the  future.  The  Air  Trans- 
port Association  has  estimated  that  some 
4.300  new  pilots  and  6,800  new  aviation 
mechanics   will   be   hired   during   1967. 

7.  Total  airline  pajToUs  Increased  from 
81.7  billion  in  1965  to  $1.9  billion  In  1966. 
The  average  annual  airline  salary  was  $7,910 
m  1966 

B.    GKirCKAL    AVIATION' 

1.  .Approximately  one-half  of  all  civil  avia- 
tion mechanics  and  more  than  one-half  of 
all  pilots  with  professional  skills  are  engaged 
in  general  aviation  activities.  General  avia- 
tion, as  you  know,  includes  all  civil  aviation 
except  the  certificated  air  carriers 

2.  At  the  end  of  1965  there  were  95,442 
general  aviation  aircraft  In  the  United  States: 
it  Is  estimated  that  this  total  will  grow  to 
315.000  at  the  end  of  1980. 

3.  General  aviation  aircraft  flew  a  total 
of  16.7  million  hours  In  1965:  the  forecast 
Is  a  total  of  63  million  flight  hours  In  1980. 

4.  General  aviation  employed  approxi- 
mately 48.760  commercial  pilots  In  1965;  It 
Is  estimated  that  182.000  pilots  with  com- 
mercial licenses  will  be  required  by  the  end 
of  1980.  These  flgiu-es  do  not  include  any 
requirement  for  pilots  flying  personal 
aircraft 

5.  General  aviation  mechanic  employment 
has  been  estimated  at  40.000  in  1965;  ap- 
proximately 138.000  aviation  mechanics  will 
be  needed  by  1980. 

6.  Considerable  avocatlonal  interest  In 
flying  Is  indicated  by  the  3  8  million  per- 
sonal flying  hours  flown  In  1964.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  Increase  to  7.6  million 
hours  In  1975.  An  additional  Indication  Is 
the  number  of  youthful  pilots.  Of  the 
479.770  active  pilots  in  the  US.,  15  per  cent 
(or  71.6891  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
24.  Among  student  pilots  who  are  learning 
to  fly,  the  under-25  age  group  accounts  for 
an  even  larger  portion  of  the  total — 37  per 
cent  Teenagers  alone  make  up  12  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  student  pilots — even  though 
they  may  not  fly  solo  in  a  private  plane 
before  their  16th  birthday. 

C.  The  areospace  industry  today  is  the 
nation's  largest  Industrial  employer  account- 
ing for  In  excess  of  1.250.000  Jobe  (the  esti- 
mate for  1967  la  1.384,000);  It  Is  the  nation's 
largest  manufacturing  exporter.  In  excess  of 
$15  billion  (estimated  $1.7  billion  In  1987); 
and  It  employs  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
nation's  privately  employed  scientists  and 
engineers. 

This  Is  an  era  of  change  and  of  mobility. 
Aviation  Is  a  necessity  for  business  and  for 
pleasure.  Public  acceptance  of  flying  is  such 
that  even  for  vacations,  flying  is  considered 
a   necessity.   Aviation   Is  expanding  dramat- 


ically on  all  fronts — commercial,  cargo,  and 
private.  It  Is  a  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
have  more  air  travel  of  all  kinds. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  public  mobility,  safety,  and  employment 
requirements  In  an  economical  manner,  we 
must  utilize  our  existing  resources.  Glasgow 
Air  Force  Base  is  an  existing  resource  which 
can  be  used  profitably  to  solve  some  of  our 
problems.  A  fringe  benefit  of  converting  Its 
use  to  aviation  pursuits  is  the  fact  that  this 
modern  aviation  facility  would  be  available 
for  military  needs  In  an  emergency— even 
though  It  Is  being  declared  surplus  today. 

We.  therefore,  support  S.  1602,  which  pro- 
poses to  create  a  Northwest  Regional  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  transform  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base  into  a  demonstration  training 
center  to  prepare  both  the  youth  and  adults 
of  our  nation  for  careers  In  aviation  and 
related  fields.  We  recommend  pasage  of  this 
bill  by  this  Committee  and  by  the  Senate 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  13,  1967] 
Demographic  Collision 
A  little-noticed  speech  by  Secretary  Free- 
man the  other  day  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities  contains  what  may  well  prove  to  be. 
In  the  long  reach  of  our  national  evolution, 
the  wisest  words  yet  spoken  on  our  current 
malaise.  Mr.  FYeeman  sees  the  violence  of 
recent  weeks  as  a  collision  of  man  with  his 
environment.  Its  origin  runs  back  at  least 
50  years  when  millions  of  young  men  in  rural 
America  were  uprooted  by  World  War  I. 
They  began  what  Mr.  Freeman  calls  "the  50- 
year  march  to  the  cities"  which  has  now 
produced  so  much  nalsery.  disillusionment 
and  violence. 

While  this  great  migration  has  been  tak- 
ing place  the  country  has  given  far  too  little 
thought  to  It.  Nearly  600,000  persons  a  year 
have  been  flowing  Into  the  cities,  most  of 
them  displaced  from  the  countryside,  as 
Secretary  Freeman  acknowledges,  by  the 
revolution  In  agricultural  technology.  They 
have  gone  to  the  cities  In  search  of  a  better 
life,  but  what  they  have  usually  found  hae 
been  poverty,  slums  and  only  the  dregs  of 
urban  living.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  are 
refugees  from  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 
The  result  is  that  70  per  cent  of  our  people 
are  Jammed  Into  1  per  cent  of  our  land — the 
1  per  cent  that  is  largely  covered  by  mac- 
adam, houses,  factories  and  places  of  busl- 
nes6.  Many  have  found  Jobs  but  largely  of 
the  low-Income  varieties  because  the  new- 
comers usually  lack  the  skills  that  most  In- 
dustrial employment  requires.  So  the  glamor 
of  the  city  that  once  lured  them  fades  Into 
the  sodden  dullness  of  ghettos,  smog  and 
social  decay. 

For  some  years  the  country  has  been 
vaguely  aware  of  this  demographic  revolu- 
tion but  has  done  very  little  about  It  Further 
concentration  of  people  has  seemed  In- 
evitable. But  what  will  happen  If  this  trend 
is  allowed  to  run  its  course  until  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  the  country  will  have  an- 
other 100  million  persons  to  house  and  to  ab- 
sorb Into  Its  social  structure?  Will  they,  too, 
be  crowded  Into  our  five  vast  strip  cities? 
It  Is  this  prospect  of  "an  airless,  water- 
less. Joyless — and  perhaps  hopelese — exist- 
ence" in  a  metamegalopolls  of  the  year  2000 
that  frightens  Secretary  Freeman.  And  so  he 
has  pointedly  raised  the  basic  question: 
"Should  we  try  to  check  the  accelerated 
movement  of  people  from  country  to  city?" 
Six  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  sponsoring 
a  symposium  designed  to  bring  together  "the 
best  minds  in  the  world"  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lem in  Washington  next  December.  As  for 
Mr.  Freeman,  he  has  already  committed  him- 
self to  pursuit  of  an  urban-rural  balance  that 
will  save  the  cities  from  destroying  them- 
selves. He  Is  not  of  course  recommending  that 
the  rural  refugees  be  sent  back  to  the  farm 


where  they  have  been  displaced  by  machin- 
ery. But  he  does  see  a  brighter  future  for 
these  rootless  millions  in  towns  and  small 
cities  where  industrial  Jobs  can  be  provided 
without  the  high  costs,  the  congestion  and 
the  social  overheating  that  have  become  so 
common  in  the  large  cities. 

The  Secretary  suggests  giving  "a  high  In- 
vestment priority  to  building  up  opportunity 
In  rural  America"  and  points  to  what  some 
small  cities  have  accomplished.  But  the  chief 
significance  of  his  speech  does  not  lie  in  anv 
specific  recommendations.  Rather,  it  is  to  be 
found  In  his  Impressive  call  for  a  change  of 
direction.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  rich, 
resourceful  and  powerful  country  to  strangle 
iteelf  In  Its  own  congestion.  The  warning 
signals  that  have  been  sounded  In  one  large 
city  after  another  should  set  the  whole  coun- 
try to  thinking  about  ways  and  means  of 
getting  off  this  collision  course  with  our 
environment. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  13,  1967) 
Freeman     Concocts     a     Cure— AcRicuLTtmr 

Secretary    Links    City     Problems    WrtH 

Those  of  Country  Cousins 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 
Among  the  physicians  prescribing  salves, 
ointments,  lotions  or  pills  to  ease  America's 
outbreak  of  angry  urban  sores  is  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman,  the  Irrepressible  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Freeman,  by  the  nature  of  his  Job,  Is  a 
specialist  and  seek*  equal  billing  for  his 
specialty  in  whatever  treatments  are  under- 
taken. 

"The  ills  of  the  city,"  he  argues  in  the 
wake  of  violence  in  Newark,  Detroit  and 
other  urban  areas,  "can  never  be  cured  in 
the  city  alone.  It  will  take  action  In  both 
rural  America  and  the  cities." 

The  Freeman  diagnosis  takes  note  of  two 
linked  problems  which  he  describes,  in  Jar- 
gon befitting  the  medical  professional,  as 
'rural  depopulation  and  urban  Impaction." 
He  says  that  between  500.000  and  600,000 
people  are  quitting  the  countryside  each  year 
and  moving  to  the  cities.  They  add  to  the 
burdens  on  municipal  services  and  many  In- 
cur new  burdens  and  frustrations  of  their 
own 

To  Freeman.  It's  "a  tragic  waste  of  human 
lives  and  of  land"  that  more  than  seven  of 
every  ten  Americans  are  Jammed  onto  only 
one  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  real  estate.  ' 
The  country-to-clty  migration  has  been 
going  on  for  decades,  and  the  results  are  visi- 
ble not  only  in  crowded  urban  slums  but  in 
countless  rural  communltle«  that  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  ghost  towns  with  stores 
boarded  up  and  grass  growing  through  ne- 
glected sidewalks. 

Probably  the  main  cause  is  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  countryside,  both  for  those  who 
can  find  no  Jobs  and  those  for  whom  the 
available  Jobs  prove  unrewarding. 

Not  only  the  rural  poor,  many  of  them 
Southern  Negroes,  are  moving  to  the  cities: 
better-off  young  people,  potential  community 
leaders,  also  Join  the  parade  In  quest  of 
greater  challenge. 

Farming's  technological  revolution,  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  helped  foster. 
Is  forcing  millions  off  the  land.  For  example. 
cotton  pickers  and  other  machines  have 
slashed  the  need  for  harvest  labor  on  Mls- 
.slssippl  Delta  farms  from  750.000  man-days 
to  95.000  man-days  In  a  mere  six  years.  Free- 
man reports.  (Production  cutbacks  to  worS 
down  a  huge  cotton  surplus  presumably  fig- 
ures here,  too.) 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Fiber  recently  reckoned 
that  only  one  farm  boy  In  ten  can  hope  to 
become  a  commercial  farmer.  The  Commis- 
sion added  that  no  matter  how  much  food 
the  Nation's  farms  are  called  on  to  produce, 
farm  labor  needs  will  decline  by  another 
one  third  by  1980 
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Meanwhile,  rural  America  Is  lagging  on 
other  fronts:  roads,  schools,  housing,  health 

care. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  the 
plights  ol  Indians,  MlBslsslppl's  hungry 
sharecroppers  and  Appalachla's  Jobless  ex- 
coal  miners,  rarely  if  ever  do  the  afflictions  of 
rural  America  approach  the  drama  of  recent 
ghetto  violence.  But  there  are  real  problems 
nevertheless. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  staged 
a  milk  strike  earlier  this  year  to  call  attention 
to  the  dairy  farmers'  profit  pinch. 

In  June,  a  band  of  Spanish-Americans 
raided  a  county  courthouse  in  northern  New 
Mexico.  Those  who  peered  behind  the  inci- 
dent glimpsed  sorry  living  conditions  in  that 
area's  remote  mountain  hamlets. 

Though  Freeman  repeatedly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  country  folk — and  some- 
times is  criticised  for  falling  to  do  more  for 
them— rural  America  has  relatively  few 
champions  In  Washington  and  Is  gradually 
losing'  whatever  political  clout  it  once  en- 
Joved  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  study  by  Congressional  Quarterly  showed 
212  "rural"  (by  one  definition)  House  seats 
out  of  a  total' 435  In  the  1961-62  Congress, 
trimmed  by  redlstrlctlng  to  203  seats  In  the 
Congress  that  followed.  Continuing  shrink- 
age is  In  the  cards. 

The  human  tide  flowing  Into  the  cities 
cannot  be  reversed,  but  if  Freeman  has  his 
way  It  can  at  least  be  slowed. 

His  prescription  for  urban  sickness  In- 
volves a  "national  policy  of  urban-rural  bal- 
ance." It's  a  vague  concept  at  best,  but  Free- 
man uses  it  to  stress  the  links  between  de- 
pressing conditions  in  the  countryside  and 
the  frustrating  and  at  times  traumatic  re- 
sults when  millions  of  ex-rural  dwellers  "pile 
up"  in  crowded  cities. 

He  has  announced,  to  promote  this  idea,  a 
December  symp>08lum  of  planners,  sociolo- 
gists, economists  and  other  experts  in  Wash- 
ington as  "a  first  Infant  step  toward  chart- 
ing a  national  course  for  our  people  and  their 
land," 

To  be  sure,  rural  problems  have  been 
studied  and  restudled  over  the  years. 
Development  plans  have  been  drawn  and 
redrawn. 

Washington  has  managed  to  produce  (by 
one  count)  197  programs  that  promise  aid  to 
rural  areas.  And  yet.  funding  falls  far  short 
of  needs. 

While  there  have  been  "rural  renaissance" 
success  stories  in  some  communities  where 
local  leaders  pitch  In  and  have  a  knack  for 
Federal  "grantsmanshlp,"  there  have  also 
been  confusion  and  disappointment  else- 
where when  hoped-for  Government  dollars 
weren't  forthcoming. 

Tlie  Freeman  prescription  calls  for  setting 
a  higher  national  priority  on  Government 
investments  In  rural  areas,  to  Improve  pub- 
lic services  and  facilities,  to  help  create  more 
Jobs  and  generally  to  make  the  countryside 
a  more  Inviting  alternative  to  city  life. 

Crisis  in  Ocr  CrriEs:  What  Rural  America 
Can  Do  About  It 

Since  Its  early  days,  our  nation  has  pe- 
riodically faced  a  crisis  In  its  cities. 

And,  since  the  early  days,  the  root  cause 
has  been  the  same  .  .  .  people  flocking  to 
the  cities  In  search  of  something  better  .  .  . 
people  leaving  areas  of  little  opportunity  in 
search  of  fulfillment  for  themselves  and  their 
i:hildren. 

In  earlier  times,  the  people  came  from 
overseas.  Nearly  all  of  them  came  from  the 
land  which  no  longer  provided  them  with  a 
living. 

Today  the  people  who  fill  our  cities  In 
search  of  a  better  life  .  .  .  nearly  600,000  of 
them  a  year  .  .  .  come  from  our  own  coun- 
tryside, nearly  all  of  them  from  the  land 
W'hlch  no  longer  offers  them  a  living. 

The  fact  is.  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 


vllle L.  Freeman  and  other  Informed  govern- 
ment officials  have  noted,  that  70  r  of  our 
nation's  population  Is  crowded  into  one  per- 
cent of  our  land  .  .  .  many  of  them  crowded 
Into  space  covered  by  brick  and  mortar  and 
macadam,  over-laden  with  smog-flUed 
air  .  .  .  treeless,  flowerless,  hopeless. 

They  are  the  victims  of  a  quiet  revolution 
in  agriculture  which  no  longer  needs  the 
labor  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings  to 
produce  the  vast  quantities  of  food  and  fiber 
we  provide  lor  the  world.  They  are  today's 
landless  immigrants  who  formed  our  city 
ghettoes  and  slums  of  generations  past. 

The  people  of  rural  America,  and  Amer- 
ica's rural  electrics,  believe  this  view  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  contains  the 
seeds  of  our  future  ...  a  brighter,  more 
productive  future  for  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  the  people  in  the  rural  areas. 

We  believe  It  U  time  we  use  one  of  our 
nation's  greatest  assets  .  .  .  our  uncrowded 
countryside  ...  to  help  solve  the  problem 
which  concerns  us  all. 

Rural  America  boasts  more  than  space.  It 
has  fresh  air  and  sun  and  sky  and  water.  It 
has  room  lor  kids  to  run  barefoot  through 
grass  covered  with  early  morning  dew,  hills 
covered  with  clean  snow  for  sleds  and  skis, 
fields  for  people  and  dogs  to  romp  in. 

And  It  has  more. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  rural  America 
there  are  uncrowded  streets  and  sidewalks. 
There  Is  electric  power  and  transportation. 
There  are  good  roads  to  bring  the  products 
of  hard-working  people  to  the  great  market 
places. 

What  rural  America  lacks  are  Job  oppor- 
tunities. Of  the  nearly  14  million  new  Jobs 
created  in  our  country  In  the  past  15  years, 
few  were  created  in  rural  areas,  'Jet  polls 
say  half  our  population  would  like  to  live 
and  work  In  rural  areas. 

We  believe  that  unless  we  bend  our  efforts 
to  the  development  of  rural  America,  we  will 
fall  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities.  Un- 
less we  stem  the  tide  of  migration  from  the 
country  to  the  city  that  puts  more  and  more 
people  Into  less  and  less  space,  we  will  have 
Igrnored  otu-  greatest  asset  in  meeting  one 
of  our  gravest  problems. 

We  must  start  now  to  develop  Job  oppor- 
tunities, adequate  hospitals  and  medical  fa- 
cilities, better  schools  and  theaters  and  li- 
braries, better  water  aind  sewer  systems,  and 
Improved  public  services  and  facilities  for 
Industry  In  our  rural  areas.  With  them,  rural 
America  con  meet  the  Job  hunger  of  Its  own 
people.  It  can  provide  the  space  and  living 
room  city  people  so  desperately  seek. 

The  nation's  rural  electrics  view  with  op- 
timism the  efforts  of  our  nations  leaders  to 
restore  the  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
America.  We  pledge  our  support  and  the 
continuation  of  our  unstinting  effort.  We  in- 
vite the  participation  and  cooperation  of  all 
people  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
country,  regardless  of  where  they  live. 

There  Is,  after  all.  only  one  nation,  and 
we  are  all  part  of  It. 

(National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009) . 

(Kote— This  is  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment the  National  Rural  ElecUlc  Cooperative 
Association  is  running  In  a  number  of  news- 
papers around  the  country.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  the  many  Sena- 
tors but  most  especially  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana  TMr.  MetcalfI. 
who  participated  in  draftmg  S.  1602  for 
the  thoroughness  of  their  work  and  the 
excellence  of  the  final  product. 

The  bill  to  create  a  Northwest  Regional 
Services  Corporation  represents  an  imag- 
inative attempt  to  salvage  a  multimillion 
dollar  facility  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 


Nation.  Depending  on  whose  figures  you 
want  to  use.  the  replacement  cost  of 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  is  between  $125 
million  and  $200  million.  Its  loss  will  be 
nearly  total  if  productive  uses  are  not 
found  for  it  before  the  scheduled  closing 
date  of  June  30,  1968. 

This  magnificent  installation  consists 
of  several  hundred  permanent,  heated 
buildings  which  can  accommodate  up- 
wards of  9,000  people.  All  of  the  struc- 
tures are  less  than  10  years  old:  most 
of  them  are  less  than  6.  Thoroughly 
modem  aircraft  facilities  and  a  13,500- 
foot  runway  enhance  its  value  for  avia- 
tion. The  base  is  a  self-contained  com- 
munity with  its  own  extensive  water  sys- 
tem, a  50-bed  hospital,  and  elementary 
schooling  facilities  for  almost  1,000  stu- 
dents— to  mention  just  a  few  items. 

Since  its  size  militates  against  full 
utilization  by  the  local  community,  the 
State,  or  a  single  private  industrj-,  the 
responsibility  must  fall  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Defense  Department 
admits  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  closure 
case  they  have  encountered. 

The  truth  is,  Mr  President,  that  only 
two  alternatives  are  left  open  to  us: 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume its  rightful  responsibility,  or  let 
this  huge  national  investment  turn  into 
a  20th-centurj-  ghost  town.  I  submit  that 
in  an  age  of  increasing  emphasis  on  at- 
tacking the  root  causes  of  our  social  ills, 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  use  this  ready- 
made  laboratorj'.  S.  1602  will  provide  the 
means  to  accomplish  this. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf]  for  the 
splendid  initiative  he  and  his  staff  have 
shown  in  developing  this  legislation. 
Special  recognition  goes  to  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, for  his  unfailing  cooperation  and 
courtesy,  as  well  as  to  our  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  South  Dakota.  Sena- 
tor MuNDT.  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber. Their  contributions,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen], the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  and  others.  Insure  that  S.  1602 
represents  a  truly  bipartisan  attempt  to 
salvage  a  costly  national  asset.  The  trail 
is  long,  but  a  good  beginning  has  cer- 
tainly been  made.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  committee  and  speed  this  measure 
on  to  the  House  and  the  second  leg  of  its 
journey  toward  enactment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  I  had  something  to 
do  with  the  complete  redrafting  of  this 
bill  in  committee. 

I  believe  the  record  should  show,  in  all 
fairness,  that  we  may  very  well  be  deal- 
ing with  a  pilot  plan  operation  for  situa- 
tions where  the  Government  proposes  to 
abandon  a  major  installation.  This  is  a 
real  innovation.  All  of  us,  including  my- 
self, have  had  experience  with  the  aban- 
donment of  major  installations  in  otir 
States.  In  no  other  case  of  which  I  am 
aware  has  the  provision  in  this  bill  been 
made — that  is.  a  fund  established,  in  this 
case  SI  million  a  year  for  3  years— for  a 
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Oovermnent  corporation  to  seek  to  work 
out  a  situation  which  In  other  circum- 
stances has  been  worked  out,  if  it  ever 
was,  locally  or  by  the  State  Involved. 

This  Is  an  experiment.  Frankly,  we 
recognized  it  as  such  in  the  committee. 
The  record  should  show  that  It  is  an 
experiment,  and  may  very  well  demon- 
strate it  is  confined  to  this  case,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  In  any  case,  I  believe  it 
should  be  clearly  designated  for  what  it 
is,  because  it  gave  us  In  the  committee 
very  great  concern. 

I  must  say  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
proposal  was  interesting,  and  even  that 
compelled  attention.  We  considerably 
changed  the  entire  concept  which  came 
to  us  originally  as  a  permanent  corpora- 
tion with,  first,  an  open-end  appropria- 
tion and  then  very  large  appropriations. 
But  all  this  was  worked  out  with  the 
concurrence  and  splendid  cooperation  of 
the  Senators  from  Montana:  and  I  must 
say  that  the  good  faith  and  high  char- 
acter of  both  Senators  from  Montana 
had  much  to  do  with  how  we  felt  about 
the  bill,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  comes  to  the  Senate 
unanimously. 

I  rose,  Mr.  President,  not  to  delay  In 
any  way  the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  we 
have  completed  our  work  on  it  and  are 
convinced  that  it  Is  the  right  approach, 
but  to  point  out  that  this  Is  an  experi- 
ment that  may  very  well  have  general 
applicability.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  ex- 
periment, and  we  have  done  our  utmost 
to  tailor  it  to  the  situation  which  faces 
this  State,  with  Its  sparse  population  and 
other  problems — a  situation  which  may 
well  face  other  States,  and  has  faced 
them,  although  we  have  not  yet  done 
what  Is  being  done  in  this  case.  It  may 
help  to  Indicate  the  way  we  should  pro- 
ceed in  matters  of  this  magnitude  and 
this  impact  upon  the  local  communities 
and  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distingxushed 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  point  out  that  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base  was  placed  in  Montana  at  the  in- 
stigation only  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, under  a  previous  administration; 
that  it  cost  approximately  $150  million: 
that  it  is  the  most  up-to-date  base  In 
the  country:  that  it  is  being  cut  off  next 
July  with  no  provision,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  for  its  continued  use;  and  that 
because  of  the  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  an  economic  crisis 
in  Montana  is  in  the  making. 

The  area  chosen  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  Glasgow  base  was  a 
most  sparsely  populated  area  of  Mon- 
tana; with  the  growth  of  the  base,  the 
surrounding  area  grew  but  the  growth 
was  dependent  entirely  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  the  base.  It  Is  the  unanimous  de- 
termination of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Goverrmient  Operations,  and  I  hope 
shortly  of  the  Senate,  that  the  selection, 
as  well  as  the  closing  of  the  Glasgow- 
base  being  a  decision  entirely  of  the 
Government,  generates  a  responsibility 
for  the  Government  for  these  decisions. 
We  tWnk,  and  this  bill  helps  to  prove 
that  point,  that  the  Government  does 
have  a  vital  and  overriding  interest  In 
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seeing  to  it  that  a  project  it  brought  Into 
being,  and  which  it  is  now  in  the  process 
of  liquidating,  should  not  generate  hard- 
ship without  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
problem  created.  That  is  the  reason  in 
part  for  this  particular  proposal  which 
is  small  in  nature  but  important  in  con- 
tent, and  which  may  be  applicable  to 
other  situations  which  arise  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  689),  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJRPOSS 

This  bin  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  Federal  CorporaUon,  to  be  known 
as  the  Northwest  Regional  Services  Corpora- 
tion, which  would  ha%'e  a  three-man  board 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  re- 
quired, upon  determination  that  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base.  Glasgow,  Mont..  Is  no  longer 
needed  for  military  purposes,  to  transfer  to 
the  Corporation  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the  property 
of  stich  Air  Force  Baae.  The  Corporation 
would  be  authorized  to  establish  a  number  of 
training  centers  and  programa  designed  to 
enhance  the  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  use  such  facilities  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  commercial  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  area  and  to  minimize  un- 
employment when  the  base  Is  closed. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  having 
statutory  authority  to  conduct  such  train- 
ing centers  and  programs.  The  agreements 
would  be  In  accordance  with  the  statutory 
authorization  of  each  department  or  agency. 
In  accomplishing  its  purpose,  the  Corpora- 
tion would  also  be  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  private  Individuals,  associa- 
tions, corporations,  foundations  and  other 
organizations  and  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  assess  appropriate  charges 
for  the  use  of  property  and  for  the  services 
provided. 

The  closure  of  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
poses  a  unique  problem.  The  Department  of 
Defense  confirms  that  this  base  closure  Is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  they  have  dealt  with. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  admits  that 
closure  of  a  8100  million  facility  constitutes 
a  national  problem  that  most  certainly  can- 
not be  solved  at  the  State  or  local  level. 

In  view  of  exhaustive  attempts  to  find 
alternative  civil  uses  for  Olaagow  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Inability  of  the  local  commu- 
nity to  assume  the  cost  of  maintaining  such 
a  huge  complex,  the  committee  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  If  this  base  closure  continues 
to  be  treated  In  the  usual  and  customary 
manner  by  following  the  normal  disposal 
procedure  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  taxpayers'  Investment  in  this 
tremendous  faculty  will  be  lost. 

This  legislation  not  only  offers  a  workable 
solution  to  the  problems  normally  attendant 
to  a  base  closing,  but  In  addition.  It  does  so  In 
a  manner  that  wlU  protect  the  taxpayers' 
Interest  and  provide  for  greater  benefits  than 
the  mlnusctUe  6  to  8  percent  return  realized 
through  the  normal  surplus  property  dis- 
posal process. 

The  committee  realizes  there  are  many  ur- 
gent national  needs  that  must  be  met  In  a 
way  which  will  yield  maximum  benefits  to 
the  public  with  minimum  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  It  Is  our  desire  that  the  executive 
branch  and  elements  of  the  private  sector 
take  advantage  of  the  huge  and  already  cap- 


italized resource  at  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
to  help  meet  some  of  these  needs  in  such 
areas  as  rehabilitation,  housing,  training 
and  education.  * 

The  public,  the  leglslaUve  branch,  and  the 
Executive  are  currently  Interested  In  reduc 
Ing  Federal  expenditures  wherever  possible 
This  legislative  proposal  challenges  the  Na 
tlon  to  realize  national  goaU  and  programs 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  and  humanitarian 
way. 

The  committee  feels  the  executive  branch 
has  an  Innovative  opportunity  to  both  serve 
and  save  by  using  Glasgow's  vast  resources 
Including  runways,  air  navigation  facUlt'es 
medical,  training,  housing,  recreational' 
transportation,  and  safety  research  potential 
along  with  rehabilitation  resources.  The 
committee  believes  that  successful  compie- 
tlon  of  this  legislation  will  be  a  substantial 
aid  In  solving  similar  problems  when  other 
military  Installations  are  closed  especially 
when  there  is  no  Immediate  demand  by  pri- 
vate  Interests,  or  where  the  local  community 
was  solely  dependent  on  the  base  operation 

BACKGROtTND 

Glasgow  Is  a  small.  Isolated  community  of 
some  4,600  people,  located  in  the  sparsely 
populated  northeast  section  of  Montana  It 
is  the  largest  city  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles  and  700  miles  from  the  nearest  metro- 
polltan  area  (MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul) .  Its  econ- 
omy Is  based  on  sen-ice  to  the  Air  Force 
base  and  Valley  County  (population  17  000) 
ranchers.  The  alrbase  Is  located  18  miles 
north  of  Glasgow  on  a  6,700-acre  site.  Erected 
at  a  cost  In  excess  of  $100  million,  the  base 
has  a  current  population  of  7.037,  Including 
dependents.  The  State  of  Montana  has  con- 
eluded  It  has  no  capability  to  support  effec- 
tive use  of  the  base. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  was  initially  estab- 
lished by  the  Air  Defense  Command  in  1955 
Shortly  thereafter  It  was  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate B-52  aircraft  and  In  1963  was  ex- 
panded to  support  the  91st  Bombardment 
Wing  (SAC)  and  the  13th  Fighter  Interceptor 
Squadron. 

The  base  Is  approximately  18  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  Mont.,  and  50  miles  south 
of  the  Canadian  border.  It  contains  about 
6.700  acres  of  rangeland  on  which  are  located 
all  of  the  facilities  to  support  and  maintain 
a  large  military  alrbase. 

In  November  1984.  before  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  was  completed,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  reported  that 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  would  be  phased  out 
and  closed  on  June  30.  1968. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  that  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion has  been  expended  by  the  Government 
In  the  development  and  outfitting  the  build- 
ings and  physical  facilities  at  the  base.  It  Is 
estimated  t'lat  If  the  buildings  together  with 
the  utilities,  equipment,  fumltiu-e.  fixtures. 
and  other  support  facilities  could  be  retained 
in  their  present  status  until  a  comprehensive 
plan  Is  developed  and  utilized  for  civllan 
training  purposes,  that  more  than  8.000  peo- 
ple might  be  accommodated  on  the  base. 

When  S.  1602  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate, 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
made  the  following  statement: 

"My  distinguished  colleague,  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  are  basically  conservationists. 
We  Introduce  this  legislation  to  help  make 
wise  use  of  our  most  precious  resource- 
human  resources.  We  hope,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  to  establish  the  Nation's  flr.st  Na- 
tional Center  for  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment— a  comprehensive  occupational  educa- 
tion facility.  This  legislation  will  permit  the 
wise  use  of  a  military  base  for  civil  purposes. 
It  will  avoid  the  customary  cannlballzatlon 
of  valuable  resources.  It  will  make  possible  a 
combination  of  cooperative  efforts  of  man- 
agement and  operations,  using  the  best  pos- 
sible mixing  of  resources  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
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ernment    with    the    private    sector    of    our 
economy. 

"What  we  seek  Is  an  experimental  approach 
to  the  use  of  one  component  of  the  Nation's 
arsenal  of  destruction.  Can  the  tools  and 
systems  of  destruction  be  converted  to  goals 
and  methods  of  Instruction?  Should  we  con- 
tinue to  dispose  of  surplus  and  excess  de- 
fense property  In  the  customary  manner, 
losing  opportunities  to  convert  such  re- 
sources to  Immediate  humanitarian  civilian 
needs? 

.  ♦  •  •  » 

"This  legislation  which  we  propose  will 
establish  the  Northwest  Regional  Services 
Corfwratlon,  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
convert  defense  systems,  now  obsolete,  to  a 
much  more  pervasive  war — the  war  of  Igno- 
rance and  unemployment.  This  legislation 
will  help  the  Nation  to  combine  the  best 
elements  of  the  private  sector  with  the  pub- 
lic resources  now  available.  We  will  be  able 
to  serve  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
land.  We  will  make  wise  use  of  existing  re- 
sources." 

Since  the  announced  closure,  repeated  re- 
quests to  review  the  base  closure  decision 
by  Mont.ana's  congressional  delegation  have 
been  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Tlie  latest  request  was  sent  by  SerLator  Mike 
Mansfield  to  the  Secretary  on  August  7,  1967. 
On  August  19,  Secretary  McNamara's  office 
responded  that  the  decision  to  close  the  base 
on  June  30,  1968,  remained  unchanged. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  Is  a  modern,  hard- 
ened complex.  Family  housing  on  the  base 
could  accommodate  more  than  8,000  persons. 
There  are  all  the  conveniences  of  a  modern 
city  Including  schools,  a  theater,  recreation 
facilities,  a  chapel,  hospital  and  dental  clinic, 
service  stations,  post  office,  library,  and  bank- 
ing facilities.  Additionally  there  are  hangars, 
nose  dock  facilities,  warehouses,  aircraft 
shops,  a  control  tower  which  contains  the 
latest  up-to-date  navigational  equipment, 
and  a  13,500-foot-long  runway  which  can 
accommodate  any  plane  now  operational  In 
addition  to  the  SST  and  other  planes  of  the 
future. 

On  February  8,  1967,  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Metcalf  and  Representatives  Arnold 
Olsen  and  James  Battln,  of  Montana,  sent 
to  Tim  Babcock,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  a  Joint  letter  offering  their  assist- 
ance and  requested  the  Governor  to  Join 
them  In  solving  the  problems  created  by  the 
announced  closure  of  the  base.  The  Gov- 
ernor, on  June  8.  1967,  In  a  letter  directed 
to  Senator  Metcalf  for  Inclusion  In  the  hear- 
ing record,  responded: 

"•  •  •  If  It  again  be  determined  the  base 
Is  not  required  from  a  military  standpoint, 
your  committee  might  then  wish  to  consider 
action,  as  presented  In  S.  1602.  at  which  time 
I  would  wholeheartedly  Join  with  Senator 
Metcalf  and  Senator  Mansfield  in  proposing 
utilization  of  this  base  for  the  purpose  set 
out  In  Senate  bill  1602." 

HE.^RING  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
held  hearings  on  June  12,  July  21  and  22, 
1967,  on  S.  1602  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  could  be  con- 
verted for  civilian  use.  Oral  testimony  was 
received  from  20  witnesses,  and  48  statements 
or  communications  were  submitted  to  the 
committee  for  use  In  determining  how  the 
base  could  be  converted  and  utilized  by  the 
local  community. 

The  hearing  brought  to  light  these  Impor- 
tant facts  which  should  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  bill : 

1.  To  date  the  "formal  procedure"  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  defense  Installations 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
bas  not  been  successful. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense  admits  that 
this  base  closure  Is  the  most  difficult  facing 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Adjustment. 

3.  A  $100  mllUon  facility  will  be  lost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  and  people  In  need. 


unless  a  constructive  use  Is  found  for  the 
facility. 

4.  There  exists  great  and  Immediate  need 
In  the  aerospace  and  aviation  Industry  today 
and  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  for  a  fa- 
cility such'  as  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  for 
trsilnlng,  research  and  development. 

5.  One  of  the  rarest  commodities  In  the 
Nation  Is  "open  air  space"  which  exists  In 
abundance  at  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base. 

6.  A  training  center  such  as  Is  proposed  In 
the  legislation  would  be  chaUenglng,  unique 
and  of  value  In  testing  and  demonstrating 
new  techniques  In  vocational  and  technical 
education.  The  experience  gained  at  Glasgow 
may  be  helpful  in  converting  other  defense 
bases  scheduled  for  closure. 

7.  This  bill,  S.  1602,  has  the  bipartisan 
support  of  the  Montana  congressional  dele- 
gation and  the  Montana  State  administra- 
tion. 

Agency  comments  and  recommendations 
were  requested  from  all  of  the  major  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Goveriunent,  and  In  response  thereto 
most  of  the  agencies  reported  unfavorably. 

For  the  most  part  the  objections  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  of- 
ficials of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  based  on  the  contention  that 
the  mandatory  requirement  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  establish  certain  specified  manpower 
development  and  training  centers  was  too 
broad,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  feasible  or 
compatible  with  tlie  site  and  facilities  located 
at  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base. 

The  Bureau  was  concerned  about  placing 
such  programs  In  what  It  termed  a  "remote 
location."  It  stated  that  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams are  normally  carried  out  by  State  and 
local  governments  rather  tliaji  by  private 
organizations;  therefore,  the  arrangeiment 
proposed  In  S.  1602  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  Federal-state-local  relations  im- 
plicit in  the  grant-in-aid  system.  Additional 
objection  was  raised  regaj-ding  the  majidatory 
requirement  that  certain  Federal  programs 
now  conducted  directly  or  by  contract,  such 
as  research  and  testing,  would  be  required  to 
be  transferred  to  a  new  location.  The  Budget 
Bureau  also  questioned  the  use  of  a  corporate 
form  of  organization  to  carry  out  all  of  the 
programs  enumerated  In  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  recommended  that  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  base  closures  be  dealt 
with  through  the  "normal  procedures"  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  established 
for  that  purpose.  Under  this  procedure  the 
Department  would  notify  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  that  the  property  is  sur- 
plus to  Its  needs,  the  employees  would  be 
terminated,  some  of  the  equipment  and  fix- 
tures would  be  removed,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  would  be  Invited  to  Inspect  and  In- 
dicate whether  they  need  or  can  use  the  base. 
In  the  meantime  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment, In  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Economic  Development  Corporation 
would  attempt  to  obtain  transfer  of  the  em- 
ployees, arrange  for  civilian  utilization  of  the 
base  facilities,  and  minimize  the  sudden  eco- 
nomic change  In  the  community  when  the 
base  is  closed.  This  procedure  may  well  be 
appropriate  when  a  military  Installation  is 
located  in  or  near  a  large  city  where  the  la- 
bor market  Is  flexible  due  to  the  proximity 
of  other  commercial  firms,  or  where  the  base 
can  be  leased  or  sold  to  a  large  Industrial 
or  commercial  organization.  However,  such 
facilities  or  potential  users  do  not  exist  at 
Glasgow.  Therefore  the  "normal  procedure" 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  feasible  In  this  particular  instal- 
lation. 

The  committee  concluded  that  combat- 
mlsslon-orlented  equipment  and  related  sup- 
plies should  not  be  separated  from  the  mili- 
tary command.  The  committee  therefore 
agreed  to  amend  section  4(a)  of  the  bill  to 
specifically  exclude  this  type  of  equipment, 
spare  parts,  and  supporting  supplies  so  that 
they  could  be  removed  when  the  base  Is 
closed.  In  this  connection  It  Should  be  re- 


membered that  the  original  draft  of  the  bill 
was  Intended  to  make  possible  an  orderly 
transfer  of  the  real  and  common-use  per- 
sonal property  from  the  military  to  the  new 
Corporation,  rather  than  to  have  the  mov- 
able parts  such  as  furnishings,  fixtures,  and 
other  persona)  property  removed  from  the 
buildings  before  transfer  to  the  Northwest 
Regional   Services   Corporation. 

The  Department  reported  that  there  are 
200  units  of  relocatable  family  housing  at 
the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  for  which  au- 
thority to  remove  was  specifically  obtained 
In  section  506  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  of  1966  (Pubhc  Law  89- 
188),  and  960  family  housing  units  con- 
structed under  the  Capehart  act  which  are 
subject  to  a  mortgage  debt  of  $13,219,253. 

When  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  testify  on 
S.  1602  he  indicated  that  legislation  was  now 
being  sought  to  authorize  the  sale  of  this 
type  of  housing  at  one  base  in  order  that 
the  proceeds  could  be  used  at  another  instal- 
lation to  pay  off  the  mortgage  debt  or  to  sup- 
ply financial  assistance  In  another  area  where 
the  real  estate  market  may  be  depressed  due 
to  base  closing.  It  would  appear  that  the 
establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  or  other 
similar  arrangement  on  a  national  scale  may 
provide  the  legal  authority  and  financial  re- 
sources needed  to  help  solve  this  type  of 
housing  problem  for  other  military  posts  and 
stations  scheduled  to  be  closed  during  the 
next  few  years. 

8.  1602  has  been  amended  to  provide  In 
section  4  that  combat-mission -oriented 
equipment  may  be  removed  from  the  base 
when  it  Is  no  longer  needed  as  a  defense  sup- 
port facility.  This  amendment  Is  m  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defence  and  other  witnesses  who 
appeared  and  testified  before  the  committee. 

Section  5(a)  was  revised  by  changing  the 
word  "directed."  on  line  20.  page  2.  to  "en- 
couraged" This  amendment  changes  from 
mandatory  to  permissive  installation  of  man- 
power and  training  centers  at  the  base.  This 
section  was  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
need  for  establishing  "a  senior  citizen  re- 
habilitation and  training  center  designed 
to  help  train  and  orient  older  citizens  for 
less  active  work  and  retirement  activities," 
because  It  was  believed  that  this  type  of  cen- 
ter may  not  be  needed  or  utilized  as  exten- 
sively as  originally  anticipated. 

Tlie  new  section  17  will  establish  a  revolv- 
ing fund  which  will  be  credited  with  the  re- 
ceipts and  revenue  from  rents,  commissions, 
fees  or  other  sources,  and  made  available 
to  the  board  of  directors  for  payment  of  the 
normal  operating  expenses,  with  a  specific 
stipulation  that  such  funds  which  are  not 
needed  shall  be  invested  In  bonds  or  other 
Fimllar  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  1602)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  667.  and  that  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
be  considered  in  sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FISHING  IN  U.S.  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1752)  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
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the  United  States  and  in  certain  other 
areas  by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  by  persons  in  charge 
of  such  vessels. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1  strike  out  lines  9  and   10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  rs.  1752)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1752 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  fishing  In 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  In  certain  other  areas  by  vessels  other 
than  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  by 
persons  m  charge  of  such  vessels."  approved 
May  20.  1964  (78  Stat,  194),  Is  amended  by 
replacing  the  first  sentence  of  section  1 
with  the  following: 

"That  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  vessel,  except 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any 
master  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  a 
vessel,  to  engage  In  the  fisheries  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  Ita 
territories  and  possessions  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  within  any  waters 
In  which  the  United  States  haa  the  same 
rights  in  respect  to  fisheries  as  It  has  In  Its 
territorial  waters  or  In  such  waters  to  en- 
gage In  activities  In  support  of  a  foreign 
fishery  fleet  or  to  engage  In  the  taking  of 
any  Continental  Shelf  flshery  resource  which 
appertains  to  the  United  States  except  as 
provided  In  this  Act  or  as  expressly  provided 
by  an  International  agreement  to  which  the 
United  Swtes  Is  a  party." 
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GENERAL    DISCUSSION 

The  committee  found  no  objection  from 
agencies,  departments,  or  Industry  to  S. 
1752. 

Some  agencies  of  Government  are  of  the 
opinion  that  existing  law  now  provides  for 
the  additional  authority  In  the  contiguous 
zone  as  provided  In  S.  1752,  but  all  favor  the 
clarification  and  strengthening  of  the  origi- 
nal act. 


AMENDMENT     OF    THE    FISH    AND 
WILDLIFE  ACT  OF  1956 

The  bill  (S.  1798)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  684  < .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  p.-oposed  bill  is  to 
amend  section  1  of  the  act  approved  May  20. 
1964  ( 78  Stat.  194 1 ,  so  as  to  make  It  unlawful 
for  any  vessel  except  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  master  or  other  person  In 
charge  of  such  a  vessel  to  engage  m  activi- 
ties in  support  of  a  foreign  fisherv  fleet" 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  within  any  waters  to  which  the 
United  States  has  the  same  rights  In 
respect  to  flsherie*  as  it  has  In  its  territorial 
waters:  i.e..  the  9-mile  contiguous  fishing 
zone.  Exception  would  be  made  for  rights  ac- 
corded by  international  agreement. 

BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 

The  United  States  already  has  two  agree- 
ments, one  With  Japan  (TIAS  6287)  and  one 
w.th  the  U.S.S.R.  (TIAS  6218)  which  desig- 
nate limited  areas  within  the  contiguous 
zone  in  which  vessels  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Japan  would  conduct  loading  opera- 
tions. The  explicit  assertion  in  the  bill  of 
authority  over  fishing  support  operations  In 
this  sense  would,  therefore,  be  In  accord 
with  developing  international  practice. 


S.  1798 
Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1121),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  742c).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  make  loans  to  any  fisher- 
men's  cooperative   association    meeting   the 
requirements  of  the  Act  of  June  25.  1934  (48 
Stat.  1213),  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  521-522). 
and  exisUng  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  for  the  following  purposes: 
( 1 »  to  finance  the  purchase  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish or  products  thereof  and  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing   fish    and    shellfish    and    the    products 
thereof  in  cold  storage  or  other  storage  fa- 
cilities owned.  leased,  or  used  by  such   as- 
sociation:   (2)    to  provide  operating  capital 
needed  to  supplement  the  capital  funds  of 
such  association;   and   (3)   to  finance  or  re- 
finance the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  lease 
of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  and  the 
construction  or  reconstruction  of  buildings 
or  other  Improvements  used  by  such  associa- 
tion  in    connection    with   activities   related 
solely  to  the  storage,  processing,  preparation 
for  market,   handling,  or  marketing  of  fish 
and  shellfish  or  the  products  thereof.  No  loan 
shall   be  made  under  this  subjection  If,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  loan  will 
Increase  the  production  of  any  fish  or  shell- 
fish which  Is  commonly  produced  In  excess 
of   annual  marketing  requirements,  or  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  depletion  of  any 
fish   or  shellfish   species   contrary   to  sound 
conservation  practices.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated   to   the  fisheries  loan   fund 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  In  addition  to  any  sums 
authorized   by  subsection    (c)    of   this   sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(b)(4)  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the 
following-  "and  to  fishermen's  cooperative 
associations." 

(b)  Section  4(b)  (5)  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  "or  to  enable  It,  in  the  case  of  a 
fishermen's  cooperative  association,  to  oper- 
ate and  manage  the  association  efficiently 
and  effectively  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
members  thereof." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  685),  explaining  the  purooses 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  4 


COMMITTTE    COMMENT 

Based  on  the  hearings  held  over  a  S-dav 
period  and  on  a  significant  number  of  com 
munlcatlons  received,  none  of  which  opposed 
the  proposed  bill,  your  committee  feels  that 
there  Is  vital  need  for  a  source  of  finance  for 
the  Nation's  fishermen's  cooperatives. 

There  are  about  105  flshery  cooperai've 
associations  In  the  United  States  today  and 
their  membership  numbers  more  than  10  OOO 
Directly,  and  Indirectly,  they  account'  for 
from  one-flftli  to  one -fourth  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  domeeUc  fish  and  shellflsh 
produced  today.  Besides  processing  and  mar- 
keting the  fishermen-member  catches  they 
also  provide  supplies,  equipment  and  other 
items  used  by  the  fishermen  at  substantial 
and  needed  savings.  Some  even  underwrite 
their  own  marine  insurance. 

Geographically,  they  are  found  In  nearly 
every  coastal  fishery  area,  and  In  the  Inland 
U.S.  fishery  waters  as  well. 

Tliese  fishery  cooperatives  need  depend- 
able credit  facilities.  They  have  been  often 
handicapped  In  securing  loans  and  financing 
due  to  their  peculiar  organizations  and  op- 
erating principles— inherent  In  cooperatives 
As  Mr.  Crowther.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries.  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  testified  before  the  committee  in 
hearings: 

"Fishermen  are  often  at  an  economic  dis- 
advantage when  competing  in  the  market 
Sometimes  a  fisherman  must  take  whatever 
price  Is  being  paid  when  he  reaches  port  due 
to  the  highly  perishable  nature  of  his  prod- 
uce. He  is  In  no  position  to  shop  from  buyer 
to  buyer  to  obtain  the  best  price.  He  has  no 
faclliUes  for  unloading  and  putting  his  catch 
in  cold  storage  until  he  can  find  a  suitable 
market.  Thus,  any  assistance  to  help  set  up 
improved  marketing  facilities  will  improve 
his  economic  position   •   •   •" 

It  Is  your  committee's  Judgment  that  the 
domesUc  fishermen  are  in  need  for  the  best 
possible  assistance  that  they  may  better  har- 
vest the  adjacent  resources  of  the  United 
States,  whether  they  be  offshore  or  in  the 
inland  waters.  The  Fish  and  WUdlife  Act  of 
1956,  which  this  bill  would  amend,  sets  forth 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  United  States  under 
section  2: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
fish,  shellflsh,  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
Nation  make  a  material  contribution  to  our 
national  economy  and  food  supply,  as  well 
as  a  material  contribution  to  the  health, 
recreation,  and  well-being  of  our  citizens; 
that  such  resources  are  a  living,  renewable 
form  of  national  wealth  that  Is  cap.ible  of 
being  maintained  and  greatly  Increased  witn 
proper  management  •   •   • 

"Protection  of  opportunity — maintenance 
of  an  economic  atmosphere  in  which  domestic 
production  and  processing  can  prosper;  pro- 
tection from  subsidised  competing  products; 
protection  of  opportunity  to  fish  on  the  high 
seas  in  accordance  with  International 
law  •   •    •" 

In  order  to  properly  provide  facilities  to 
handle  and  market  the  catch  of  members  of 
the  cooperatives  there  is  need  for  capital 
beyond  that  which  the  fishermen  can  pro- 
vide. Local  lending  institutions  are  often  re- 
luctant to  loan  money  to  fishery  coopera- 
tives because  they  have  little  experience  in 
dealing  with  this  type  of  enterprise.  As  a  re- 
sult. It  is  very  difficult  for  most  to  secure 
loan  funds  from  conventional  sources,  The 
establishment  of  the  credit  faculties  pro- 
posed in  S.  1798  would  fill  this  gap. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  fisheries  loan 
fund  regulations  ure  of  very  limited  value 
In  assisting  cooperatives,  as  the  money  can 
be  used  only  for  that  part  of  their  activity 
which  relates  to  vessel  operation.  The  flshery 
loan  fund  cannot  now  be  used  to  finance 
activities  generally  considered  as  "market- 
ing" which  Is  the  primary  function  of  co- 
operatives. 
The    Small    Business    Administration,    in 


some  cases,  considers  fishery  cooperatives  In- 
eligible under  Its  definition  of  a  "small  busi- 
ness" and  In  other  cases  because  they  do  not 
bave  complete  control  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  members.  Banks,  as  mentioned, 
usually  have  more  desirable,  less  risky 
choices  for  loan  applications. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  the  farmer's 
cooperative  banks  which  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, although  In  order  to  effect  needed 
economy  the  program  would  be  operated  un- 
der the  present  flshery  loan  fund  thus  avoid- 
ing additional  administrative  expense. 

In  .iddltion  to  favorable  communications 
received,  two  witnesses,  representing  fishery 
cooperatives,  appeared  before  your  commit- 
tee at  hearings  and  made  persviaslve  state- 
ments on  the  need  for  S.  1798. 

For  example,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Reinhardt, 
general  manager.  Halibut  Producers  Coop- 
erative, Seattle,  Wash.,  testified  in  part; 

•••  •  •  With  Senate  bill  1798,  fiLshermen's 
organizations  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and  understanding  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  on  a  much  closer 
relationship.  The  Kennedy  round  of  tariffs 
has  Increased  the  difficulty  for  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry  to  compete  in  American  mar- 
kets for  the  future.  A  fact  that  many  flshery 
cooperatives  have  been  established  shows 
the  need  for  the  American  fishermen  to  ob- 
tain the  last  dollar  of  value  from  his  prod- 
uct. Many  bankers  do  not  under.stand  mar- 
keting cooperatives  and  impose  a  higher 
than  normal  interest  rate  plus  other  restric- 
tions on  their  loans  to  cooperatives.  These 
facts  place  flshery  cooperatives  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage." 

Another  Industry  witness  appearing  at 
hearings  before  your  committee  indicated 
similar  problems  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  In 
the  financing  difficulties  of  fishery  coopera- 
tives. Mr  Jacob  Dykstra.  president  of  the 
Point  Judith  Fishermen's  Cooperative,  Point 
Judith.  R.I.,  an  organization  of  50  medium 
and  small  offshore  draggers,  told  the  com- 
mittee : 

■■•  •  •  our  fishermen  support  this  bill 
and  urge  Its  enactment.  The  need  for  the 
establishment  of  credit  facilities  for  fisheries 
cooperatives  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
passage  of  legislation  In  this  end  over  the 
years.  S.  1798  Is  the  most  simply  worded  and 
easily  administered  bill  proposed  to  date. 

'Our  co-op  has  been  In  business  for  20 
Tears  buying,  selling,  processing,  and  han- 
d:!ng  fish  for  Its  members,  and  providing 
them  with  gear  and  supplies.  We  can  testify 
.'rom  firsthand  experience  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  facing  a  fishery  co- 
op Is  obtaining  adequate  financing  to  con- 
duct its  operations  and  provide  funds  for 
construction  and  improvement  of  physical 
lacllltles.  Improved  financing  would  greatly 
contribute  to  the  orderly  marketing  of  our 
fish  and  thus  enable  the  fishermen  to  pro- 
duce a  better  product  and  realize  Increased 
Income." 

BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 

This  bill,  S.  1798.  attempts  to  borrow  a 
page  from  the  history  of  Federal  aid  to  solve 
the  credit  problems  of  farmer  cooperatives. 
This  aid  has  led  to  a  self-help  program  where- 
by such  cooperatives  are  now  gradually  re- 
paying the  Federal  Investment  in  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  and  assuming  complete  own- 
ership of  the  various  regional  banks.  Al- 
though such  would  be  Ideal  for  fishermen,  S. 
l'i'98  provides  only  for  the  increase  of  the 
present  fishery  loan  fund,  thus  reducing  cost. 

With  the  rapid  pace  of  technological  de- 
velopment In  processing  and  distributing 
fishery  products,  sophisticated  equipmient 
requiring  heavy  investment  of  capital  is  nec- 
essary. This  has  Increased  greatly  the  long- 
term  credit  needs  of  doing  business.  Most 
fishery  cooperatives  and  their  members  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  provide  such  capi- 
tal on  short  notice  when  such  needs  arise. 


COST 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
to  the  fisheries  loan  fund  the  sum  of  35 
million  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  FISHING 
VESSELS  FROM  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  CERTAIN  LAWS 

The  bill  (S.  2047)  to  exempt  certain 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry 
from  the  requirements  of  certain  laws 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (46  U.S.C.  404)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"As  used  herein,  the  phrase  'engaged  in  fish- 
ing as  a  regular  business'  Includes  cannery 
tender  or  flshlng  tender  vessels  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  gross  tons  which  are  en- 
gaged excliislvely  in  (1)  the  carriage  of  cargo 
to  or  from  vessels  In  the  flshery  or  a  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  in  the  processing  or  assem- 
bling of  flshery  products,  or  (2i  the  trans- 
portation of  cannery  or  flshlng  personnel  to 
or  from  operating  locations." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1935  (46  U.S.C.  88),  is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  section  as  subsection  (a)  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  All  cannery  tender  or  flshlng  tender 
vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  gross 
tons  except  those  constructed  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection  or  those  con- 
verted to  either  of  such  services  after  five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
this  Act." 

Sec  3.  The  first  proviso  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  20,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  367).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "As  used  herein,  the 
phrase  "any  vessel  engaged  In  the  fishing, 
oysierlng,  clamming,  crabbing,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  fishery  or  kelp  or  sponge  In- 
dustries' Includes  cannery  tender  or  fishing 
tender  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
gross  tons  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in 
( 1 )  the  carriage  of  cargo  to  or  from  vessels 
m  the  fishery  or  a  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
in  the  processing  or  assembling  of  flshery 
products,  or  (2)  the  transportation  of  can- 
nery or  fishing  personnel  to  or  from  operat- 
ing locations." 

Sec  4.  The  first  subparagraph  of  section 
4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  146  U.S.C.  391a(l))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Nofwithstanding  the  first  sentence 
hereof,  cannery  tenders,  flshlng  tenders  or 
fishing  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
gross  tons  when  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
flshlng  Industry  shall  be  allowed  to  have  on 
board  Inflammable  or  combustible  cargo  in 
bulk  to  the  extent  and  upon  conditions  as 
may  be  required  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating." 

Sec  5.  This  Act  is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  686 ) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EACKCKOUND     AND     PURPOSE 

S.  2047  is  designed  to  clarify  the  ambigu- 
ous statutes  enacted  many  years  ago  without 
apparent  consideration  of  possible  applica- 
tion to  the  unique  mode  of  operation  that 
prevails  m  the  salmon  flshlng  industry  0: 
Alaska.  That  mode  of  operation  is  imposed 
by  the  geography  of  Alaska  and  the  pecuh- 
arlties  of  salmon.  It  is  the  only  way  this  In- 
dustry can  operate,  and  upon  it  depends  the 
livelihood  and  existence  of  many  Alaskans 
who  reside  in  remote  flshlng  communities. 

The  heart  of  the  Alaska  salmon  Industry 
Is  the  160  or  more  service  vessels,  commonly 
referred  to  as  oaimery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels.  They  range  In  size  from  25  feet 
to  over  300  gross  tons.  They  operate,  nor- 
mally, from  Puget  Sound  In  the  State  of 
Washington  to  Alaska  and  the  coastal  waters 
and  ports  of  Alaska.  As  the  salmon  season, 
particularly  In  some  areas.  Is  a  short  one, 
some  of  these  vessels  then  participate  In 
other  fisheries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  salmon  season, 
cannery  tenders,  when  proceeding  to  process- 
ing facilities,  carry  cargoes  of  suppUes  of  all 
kinds,  including  fuel,  to  the  Isolated  operat- 
ing locations  in  Alaska  where  salmon  fishing 
and  processing  are  conducted.  These  supplies 
are  for  both  the  native  fishermen  living  year 
round  in  these  Isolated  communities,  and 
also  for  use  In  the  processing  of  the  fish. 
Quite  often  these  are  the  only  supplies  re- 
ceived by  native  fishermen.  Including  fuel, 
clothing,  and  the  very  necessities  of  life.  The 
supplies  of  cans,  salt,  fuel,  etc..  to  the  can- 
neries are  essential  to  their  operation. 

Because  there  is  no  other  available  trans- 
portation to  many  of  these  remote  locations. 
these  vessels  also,  by  necessity,  transport 
flshlng  and  cannery  personnel. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
these  vessels  do  not  transport  the  canned 
salmon  to  the  market,  nor  are  cargo  or  per- 
sonnel carried  outside  the  fishing  Industry, 
and  there  Is  no  competition  with  established 
common  carriers. 

These  same  vessels  very  often  take  sup- 
plies. Including  fuel,  out  to  the  actual  flshlng 
or  "catching"  vessels  on  the  flshlng  grounds 
Often  then,  they  return  to  the  cannery  with 
the  caught  fish  for  processing.  As  the  only 
means  of  transportation  available,  again  they 
may  carry  fishing  and  other  personnel  be- 
tween cannery  and  the  fishing  fleet. 

In  the  Judgment  of  your  commltt«e.  with- 
out this  service  fleet  or  with  hampering  re- 
strictions the  Alaska  canned  salmon  Industry 
would  quickly  cease  to  exist. 

For  many  years  the  administration  of  the 
Inspection  laws  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  Its 
predecessor,  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, deemed  cannery  tender  and  fishing  tender 
vessels  to  be  the  same  as  flshlng  vessels. 
Pishing  vessels,  by  statutory  requirements, 
are  exempted  from  the  inspection  laws. 

About  5  years  ago,  however,  the  Coast 
Guard  announced  an  Intention  to  reverse  the 
longstanding  administrative  treatment  of 
fishing  tender  and  cannery  tender  vessels  and 
to  require  their  insi)ectlon.  S.  2047  would 
return  these  essential  vessels  to  their  previ- 
ous status. 

GENEEAL  DISCUSSION 

Tlie  committee,  as  stated,  feels  that  this 
legislation  is  essential  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Alaska  salmon  Industry.  Although  there 
Is  no  geographical  restriction  to  the  language 
of  the  bill,  the  committee  knows  of  no  other 
area  where  the  untisual  peculiarities  de- 
scribed exist,  other  than  In  the  North  Pacific. 
No  need  was  felt,  therefore,  for  geog^raphlcal 
amendment. 

Although  the  Coast  Guard.  In  testimony 
before  the  committee,  has  Indicated  a  desire 
for  a  5-year  limitation  to  the  exemption,  rec- 
ords In  the  committee  files  Indicate  that  tlie 
matter  has  been  under  consideration  and  re- 
view for  some  20  years.  There  appears  there- 
fore, no  need  for  further  study. 
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Upon  request  of  the  commUtee,  the  Coast 
Guard  was  able  to  provide  some  comparison 
between  casualty  and  loss  or  Ufa  relation- 
ships between  pleasure  craft  and  commercial 
fishing  vessels,  but  no  records  are  presently 
available  as  to  such  problems  associated  with 
North  Pacific  cannery  tenders.  It  Is  the  com- 
mittee's belief,  however,  that  the  record, 
when  available,  will  show  that  their  func- 
tion and  operation  will  rank  high  In  safety 
m  relationship  with  other  waterborne  craft. 

The  North  Pacific  salmon  Industry  Is  beset 
with  many  problems.  The  wide  variation  In 
catch  makes  the  operation  for  both  fisher- 
man and  canner  a  hazardous  one.  As  Mr.  Jay 
S.  Gage,  superintendent.  New  England  Pish 
Co.,  Seattle.  Wash.,  testified  to  your  com- 
mittee the  1967  season  In  parts  of  Alaska 
was  the  poorest  In  70  years.  He  told  the 
committee  that  at  the  company's  cannery  In 
Ketchikan.  Alaska,  where  they  have  operated 
continuously  since  1907,  the  pack  this  year 
was  2.205  cases  compared  to  about  220,000 
cases  last  year. 

The  emphasis  is  not  upon  decline,  but 
merely  demonstrates  the  need  for  regulatory 
status  quo  and  the  crippling  effect  new  reg- 
ulations might  have,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  your  committee  believes  there 
Is  not  a  safety  problem  Involved. 

COSTS 

No  additional  Federal  funds  are  Involved  In 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


October  27,  1967 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  ACT  OF  1950 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1260)  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public 
Law  81-845)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  after  line  4, 
strike  out: 

(a)  By  Inserting  the  words  "or  mammal" 
after  the  word  "fish"  In  section  2fg). 

(b)  By  deleting  the  words  "outside  of  the 
United  States"  In   section  4(b). 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 

(a)  By  changing  the  period  In  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  to  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following  words:  "and  amendments  includ- 
ing the  1981  declaration  of  understanding 
and  the  1963  protocol,  as  well  as  the  conven- 
tion signed  at  Washington  under  date  of 
February  8,  1949." 

(b)  By  Inserting  the  words,  "or  mammal" 
after  the  word  "fish"  In  section  2(g). 

(c)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (h)  In 
section  2  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Fish:  The  word  'fish'  means  any  spe- 
cies of  fish,  moUusks,  crustaceans.  Including 
lobsters,  and  all  forms  of  marine  animal  life 
covered  by  the  convention." 

(d)  By  deleting  the  words  "outside  of  the 
United  States"  In  section  4(b). 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1260 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (64 
Stat.  1067;  16  U.S.C.  981-991)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  By  changing  the  period  In  section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "and  amendments  Including 
the  1961  declaration  of  understanding  and 
the  1963  protocol,  as  well  as  the  convention 
signed  at  Washington  under  date  of  February 
8,  1949." 

(b)  By  Inserting  the  words  "or  mammal' 
after  the  word  "flsh"  In  section  2(g). 

(c)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (h)  In 
section  2  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 


"(h)  Pish:  The  word  'fish"  means  any 
species  of  flsh,  mollusks,  crustaceans,  in- 
cluding lobsters,  and  all  forms  of  marine 
animal  Ufe  covered  by  the  convention." 

(d)  By  deleting  the  words  "outside  of  the 
United  States"  In  section  4(b) . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readiiig,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•To  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (PubUc  Law  81- 
845)." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  670) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE     or    THE     BILL 

The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of 
1950  Is  the  Implementing  legislation  for  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  which  entered  Into  force 
July  3,  1950.  Fourteen  governments  are  now 
parties  to  this  convention. 

In  1961  the  Commission  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  bring  harp  and  hood  seals  under  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  A  protocol  to 
the  convention  was  drafted  In  1963.  In  July 
1964  the  United  States  deposited  Its  ratifica- 
tion. In  April  1966,  with  the  formal  adher- 
ence and  ratification  of  all  members  party  to 
the  convention,  the  protocol  entered  Into 
force  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  President 
on  May  23,  1966.  The  bill,  S.  1260,  as 
amended  will  implement  the  protocol. 

Although  U.S.  citizens  do  not  participate 
In  the  hunting  of  harp  and  hood  seals  at 
present,  the  committee  feels  that  this  Gov- 
ernment should  be  In  a  position  to  enforce 
such  measures  for  conservation  as  required. 
In  addition,  the  original  act  provides  for 
payment  of  expenses  of  not  more  than  five 
members  of  the  Industry  advisory  committee 
to  the  U.S.  Commissioners  on  the  Commis- 
sion to  attend  meetings  outside  the  United 
States.  There  appears  to  be  an  ambiguity  In 
the  language,  which  presently  restricts  any 
such  payment  for  meetings  held  In  the 
United  States.  The  bill,  3.  1260,  Is  designed  to 
correct  this. 


SURVEY  OF  COASTAL  AND  FRESH 
WATER  COMMERCIAL  FISHERY 
RESOURCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103;  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
coastal  and  fresh  water  commercial 
fishery  resources  of  the  United  States 
its  territories  and  possessions  which 
have  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike 
out: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  survey  utilizing  extant  data  sources  of  the 
character,  extent,  and  condition  of  the 
coastal  and  freshwater  commercial  and  rec- 
reational fishery  resources.  Including  both 
those  resources  now  being  utilized  by  United 
States  and  foreign  fishermen  and  those  po- 
tential resources  which  are  latent  and  un- 
used, of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions.  Including  coastal  and  dis- 
tant water  fishery  resources  In  which  the 
United  States  has  an  Interest  or  right. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  survey 
utilizing  extant  data  sources  of  the  charac- 
ter, extent,  and  condition  of  the  coastal  and 
fresh  water  commercial  and  recreational 
fishery  resources  (Including  lobsters)  ad- 
jacent to  the  United  States,  Including  re- 
sources within  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Such  survey  shall 
pertain  to  both  those  resources  now  being 
utilized  by  UrUted  States  and  foreign  fish- 
ermen and  those  potential  resources  which 
are  latent  and  unused  and  shall  Include 
coastal  and  distant  water  fishery  resources 
in  which  the  United  States  has  an  Interest 
or  right. 
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GENERAL     DISCUSSION 

The  committee  found  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  amendments  as  provided  In  S.  1260, 
either  from  Industry  or  Government,  al- 
though there  were  amendments  offered  by 
several  agencies,  which  were  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

Although  the  bill  provides  only  for  the 
Insertion  of  the  words  "or  mammal"  after 
the  word  "fish"  in  section  2(g),  the  commit- 
tee accepted  the  suggestions  by  agencies  and 
departments  that  a  new  subsection  (h)  be 
added  to  section  2,  as  follows:  "Fish:  The 
word  'flsh'  means  any  species  of  flsh,  mol- 
lusks. crustaceans.  Including  lobsters,  and  all 
forma  of  marine  animal  or  plant  Ufe  covered 
by  the  Convention." 

The  question  of  compensation  to  Commis- 
sion advisers  appears  properly  covered  In  8. 
1260.  but  the  committee  recommends  a  fur- 
ther amendment  as  suggested  by  agencies  as 
follows:  Amend  the  deflnltlon  of  "Conven- 
tion" In  section  2(a)  to  make  clear  It  In- 
cludes amendments  such  as  the  1961  declara- 
tion of  understanding  and  the  1963  protocol, 
as  well  as  the  convention  "signed  at  Wash- 
ington under  date  of  February  8,  1949." 

Also,  the  committee  recommends  the 
amendment  of  reference  to  Public  Law  "845- 
81,"  in  the  title  of  the  bill,  be  changed  to 
"81-845." 


So  as   to  make   the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

S.J.  Res.  103 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  survey  utilizing  extant 
data  sources  of  the  character,  extent,  and 
condition  of  the  coastal  and  fresh  water 
commercial  and  recreational  fishery  re- 
sources (Including  lobsters)  adjacent  to  the 
United  States,  Including  resources  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Such  survey  shall  pertain  to  both  those 
resources  now  being  utilized  by  United  States 
and  foreign  fishermen  and  those  potentinl 
resources  which  are  latent  and  unused  and 
shall  Include  coastal  and  distant  water 
fishery  resources  In  which  the  United  States 
has  an  Interest  or  right. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  submit  through  the  President  a 
rei>ort  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practic- 
able, but  not  Later  than  January  1,  1969, 
concerning  the  results  of  the  survey  author- 
ized and  directed  In  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  3.  For  those  potential  or  underutilized 
resources  for  which  extant  information  is 
considered  wholly  Inadequate  to  character- 
ize the  distribution  and  extent  of  the  stoclts, 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  Is  au- 
thorized to  Initiate  additional  studies  to 
more  satisfactorily  delineate  their  magnitude 
and  distribution. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  funds  as  may 


be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  but 
not  to  exceed  $600,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■To  authorize  and  du-ect  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
coastal  and  fresh-water  commercial  and 
recreational  fishery  resources  adjacent 
w  the  United  States,  Including  the  re- 
sources within  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to 
make  available  to  the  public  and  Con- 
gress information  gained  from  such 
survey." 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  688),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE  or  THE  RESOLUTION 

The  Intent  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
as  amended,  is  to  direct  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  coast- 
al and  fresh-water  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishery  resources  adjacent  to  the 
United  States,  and  Including  the  Great  Lakes, 
U.S.  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  make 
available  to  the  public  and  Congress  such 
information  gained  from  the  Investigations. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  will  help  the 
United  States  ftilfill  Its  responsibilities  as 
provided  under  the  Convention  on  Fishing 
and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources 
of  the  High  Seas,  adopted  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, in  1958.  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States.  The  convention  came  Into  force  on 
March  20,  1966.  This  convention  provides  that 
all  signatory  nations  have  an  obligation  to 
adopt  high  seas  conservation  measures  "If 
necessary"  when  two  or  more  nations  are 
Involved,  and  to  negotiate  conservation  regu- 
lations when  two  or  more  nations  are  In- 
volved. The  latter  two  regulations  apply  to 
other  states  sul)sequently  fishing  the  same 
area  unless  new  regulations  are  negotiated. 

Further,  the  aforementioned  convention 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  coastal  state  to 
maintain  productivity  of  adjacent  high  seas 
fishery  resources  and  to  take  part  In  con- 
servation research  and  regulation  even 
though  Its  nationals  do  not  fish  there.  It  also 
provides  for  the  negotiation  with  any  state 
whose  nationals  fish  adjacent  seas  and  whose 
conservation  practices  may  oppose  those  of 
the  coastal  state. 

There  are  additional  provisions,  but  Senate 
-Joint  Resolution  103  would  provide  funding 
and  emphasis  from  the  Congress  to  effect 
the  needed  data  that  the  United  States  might 
not  only  fulfill  Its  basic  commitment  as  a 
signatory  to  the  convention,  but  further  have 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  demand  proper 
conservation  methods  by  those  nations  now 
fishing  off  our  shores,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  is  participating  In 
the  harvest. 

Arthur  Dean,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  1958  Geneva  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, referred  to  this  convention  as  "one  of 
the  moet  striking  accomplishments"  of  the 
Conference. 

In  Its  report  to  the  President  recommend- 
ing submission  of  the  convention  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Department  of  State  said : 

"The  convention  on  fisheries  conservation 
lays  down  rules  of  law  based  on  sound  con- 


servation principles  which  should  do  much 
to  assiu'e  the  preservation  and  Increase  of 
an  Important  source  of  the  world's  food." 

In  the  recent  bilateral  agreements,  and 
those  yet  to  be  negotiated  with  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  In  particular.  It  has  been 
obvious  that  In  too  many  Instances  the  for- 
eign nation  had  better  data  and  material  con- 
cerning these  vast  coastal  marine  resources 
than  did  our  own  negotiators. 

The  recreational  fisheries  have  also  ex- 
panded greatly  since  such  a  survey  was  made 
following  adoption  of  a  similar  resolution 
enacted  May  11,  1944,  which  resulted  in 
Senate  I>ociunent  No.  51  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress. Not  only  in  the  coastal  resources  but 
in  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  we 
faced  with  indecision  due  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. Field  hearings  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  In  the  Great  Lakes 
area  have  produced  a  wide  variance  In  esti- 
mates as  to  relative  populations  of  species, 
particularly  in  Lake  Michigan,  where  mas- 
sive die-offs  of  alewlves  have  resulted  from 
an  ecological  imbalance. 

GENERAL  DISCCTSSION 

Your  committee  was  impressed  by  the  wide 
range  of  support  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103,  including  industry  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared at  hearings  In  Washington,  D.C., 
September  20-22,  1967. 

The  National  Carmers  Association,  In  a 
statement  filed  with  the  committee,  said  re- 
garding Senate  Joint  Resolution  103: 

"A  survey  such  as  the  one  proposed  In  your 
resolution  is  long  overdue.  The  last  overall 
study  of  this  country's  commercial  fishery 
resources  was  carried  out  more  than  20  years 
ago.  The  commercial  fishing  Industry  In  the 
country  Is  severely  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
accurate,  up-to-date  scientific  knowledge  of 
US.  fishery  reeources  now  being  utlllaed  and 
those  underutilized  resources  which  hold 
great  potential  for  the  future  •  •  •.  Each 
year,  foreign  fleets  reap  a  greater  share  of 
our  coastal  flshery  resources  and  each  year 
a  larger  share  of  the  US.  market  for  fishery 
products  goes  by  default,  to  foreign  Im- 
ports •  •  •  for  these  reasons,  the  U.S.  flsh 
canning  Industry  deems  It  lmi>eratlve  that  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  our  fishery  reeources 
be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
and  that  sufficient  funds  be  made  available 
for  a  meaningful  study  •  •  •". 

The  Paclflc  Marine  Fisheries  Commission — 
an  interstate  agency  of  California,  Idaho. 
Oregon,  and  Washington — tirged  passage  and 
Included  the  following  comments: 

"Waters  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
are  t>eLng  Invaded  by  large  foreign  fleets, 
and  the  fishery  resources  are  being  reduced 
In  abtindance  In  some  Instances  even  before 
U.S.  flsherles  become  established  on  the  re- 
sources •  •  •.  The  numbers  of  U.S.  fishermen, 
fishing  vessels,  and  shore  workers  are  de- 
creasing although  they  are  strategic  assets 
In  time  of  war  or  emergency.  We  cannot  re- 
verse this  trend  without  Information  with 
which  to  stimulate  and  plan  greater  use  of 
the  fishery  resources  In  or  adjacent  to  the 
United  States  and  In  the  world's 
oceans  •  •  •" 

Although  the  Dep>artment  of  the  Interior 
in  Its  official  comment,  as  well  as  In  the  hear- 
ing testimony  of  Mr.  Harold  E.  Crowther, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, indicated  that  the  Department  feels  it 
already  has  the  necessary  authority,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  importance  of  the  sur- 
vey and  report,  as  provided  for  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103.  is  such  that  a  direct 
emphasis  from  the  Congress  Is  essential  so 
that  the  United  States  will  no  longer  be 
placed  at  a  dlsad\-antage  in  planning  its  pro- 
grams without  necessary  knowledge. 

The  fact  that  the  last  such  report  on  the 
Nation's  fishery  resources  was  made  avail- 
able In  the  79th  Congress  appears  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  Just  cause  for  emphasis  of  need 
and  authorization  of  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  petition  signed  by 
Harold  W.  Smith,  Sr.,  and  sundry  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  relat- 
ing to  the  giving  of  aid  in  any  form  to 
our  Communist  enemies,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  2593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  L.  Walter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  mmself  and 
Mr.  Mftcalt)  : 
8.  2594.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  min- 
eral interests  are  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation.  Mont.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN : 
S.  2595.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.  RANEtOLPH: 
S.2596.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Shankar 
Annarao  Yelaja,  his  wife.  Sujata  S.  Yelaja, 
and  their  two  children,  Prlti  S.  Yelaja  and 
Adhlr  S.  Yelaja;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  SALE  OF  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  UNDER  THE  JURIS- 
DICTION OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Since  assuming  office  in  January  of 
this  year,  several  instances  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  where  owners 
of  land  adjoining  national  forest  lands 
have  made  substantial  improvements  on 
those  lands,  believing  in  all  good  faith 
that  they  were  the  true  owners.  In  sub- 
sequent resurveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  portions  of  these  lands  have 
been  shown  to  be  included  in  national 
forest  territory. 

Some  remedy  shoiild  certainly  be 
available  to  these  landholders  who  in 
good  faith  have  made  improvements  on 
lands  which  they  thought  to  be  theirs. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  allow 
them  to  purchase,  for  fair  market  value, 
the  land,  up  to  120  acres,  upon  which  Im- 
provements have  been  made  by  an  ad- 
jacent landowner  under  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  he  was  the  owner  thereof  at  the 
time  such  improvements  were  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2595)  to  authorized  the  sale 
of  certain  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hansen,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  REDWOOD  NATIONAL 
PARK,    CALIF.— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    436 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  El- 
lender,  and  Mr.  Stennis,  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  ■  S.  2515  >  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  the  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  It  will  be 
presented  at  a  proper  time  when  S.  2515 
is  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  my  amendment  would  be  to  de- 
lete the  authority  to  trade  redwood  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  for  private  lands.  This  pro- 
vision was  approved  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  the  bill 
establishing  the  Redwood  National  Park. 
S.  2515. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  committee 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson,  de- 
fines a  park  which  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port. Chairman  Jackson  and  Senator 
K0CHEL  have  done  a  commendable  job 
with  a  very  diiHcult  problem. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  however,  with 
the  committee  amendment  to  authorize 
the  conveyance  of  national  forest  land 
in  the  northern  redwood  purchase  unit 
In  exchange  for  lands  to  be  acquired  as 
a  part  of  the  park.  The  federally  owned 
property  in  the  northern  redwood  pur- 
chase unit  was  made  national  forest  land 
by  the  terms  of  the  Weeks  Act  of  March 
1.  1911  (36  Stat.  961) ,  under  which  it  was 
acquired.  It  has  always  been  and  should 
continue  to  be  treated  just  as  all  other 
national  forests. 

The  question  of  using  federally  owned 
timberland  to  trade  off  for  tlmberlands 
needed  for  other  unrelated  Federal  pur- 
poses has  been  raised  and  rejected  time 
after  time.  If  it  continues  to  be  raised, 
I  hope  it  will  be  rejected  each  time. 

I  am  concerned  that  regardless  of  the 
efforts  to  distinguish  the  creation  of  a 
Redwood  National  Park  from  other  Fed- 
eral projects  we  will  not  successfully  keep 
down  the  pressures  to  use  national  forest 
lands  as  trading  stock  for  other  Federal 
projects  whose  sponsors  will  claim  that 
they  are  also  uniquely  significant. 

The  northern  redwood  purchase  unit, 
like  other  national  forest  land,  is  being 
administered  for  specific  purposes,  which 
have  proven  their  worth. 

The  timber  on  the  national  forest  land 
in  the  northern  redwood  purchase  unit 
Is  being  managed  under  a  sustained- 
yield  basis.  The  allowable  cut  is  being 
harvested  and  is  presently  available  to  a 
number  of  operators.  To  provide  for  it  to 
be  conveyed  to  operators  who  will  convey 
their  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
park  will  single  these  grantors  out  to 
make  them  whole  at  the  expense  of 
others  who  are  now  dependent  on  the 
purchase  unit  as  a  source  of  part  of  their 
supply  of  logs.  This  is  a  kind  of  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

The  harvesting  of  the  timber  from  this 
national  forest  land  is  presently  support- 
ing its  full  contingent  of  jobs.  No  new 


jobs  will  be  created  by  putting  this  land 
into  private  ownership. 

The  national  forest  land  in  the  north- 
ern redwood  purchase  unit  is  the  only 
federally  owned  redwood  stand  available 
for  the  valuable  research  on  the  manage- 
ment of  redwoods.  This  research  has 
been  going  on  now  for  some  25  years.  It 
still  needs  to  be  continued  even  after  a 
Redwood  National  Park  is  established. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  throw  away  the  fu- 
tui-e  value  of  this  quarter  of  a  century 
of  effort. 

My  feeling  of  concern  over  these  mat- 
ters is  such  that  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  to 
trade  off  these  national  forest  lands. 
Therefore  I  offer  my  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr.  Hruska]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
iS.  Res.  180 »  seeking  U.S.  initiative  to 
assure  United  Nations  Security  Council 
consideration  of  Vietnam  conflict,  which 
I  believe  brings  the  number  of  cospon- 
sors  to  57  or  58. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Statement  by  Senator  jAvrrs  relating  to 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Play  Schools  As- 
sociation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


LATEST    PRICE    RISE    NO    REASON 
FOR  TAX  INCREASE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  reaction  to  the  latest 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  is 
as  predictable  as  Pavlov's  dog.  The  index 
increased  two-tenths  of  1  percent  last 
month,  so  the  administration  has  argued 
this  confirms  the  basis  for  their  plea  for 
a  tax  increase. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Once  again,  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  price 
increase  should  confirm  precisely  the 
opposite. 

Consider  the  facts: 

The  consumer  price  index  Increased 
in  September— up  0.2  percent  from  Au- 
gust, and  2.6  percent  from  September 
1966.  Food  prices  declined  0.6  percent, 


which  is  a  major  decline,  while  prices 
of  all  items  less  food  increased  0.5  per- 
cent, which  is  a  large  increase.  Substan- 
tial price  increases  occurred  for  apparel 
1.1  percent,  and  for  medical  care,  0.7 
percent. 

The  preliminary  wholesale  price  index 
in  October  was  at  the  same  level  as  in 
August  and  down  slightly  from  October 
1966.  Prices  of  industrial  commodities 
increased  0.2  percent  in  both  September 
and  October,  and  in  October  they  were 
1.3  percent  above  a  year  ago.  By  stage 
of  processing,  price  developments  have 
been  diverse.  Crude  material  prices  in 
September  were  down  0.5  percent  from 
-'Vugust.  4  percent  from  June,  and  7.2 
percent  from  September  1966.  On  the 
other  hand.  September  prices  of  finished 
goods  were  up  0.2  percent  from  August 
and  0.6  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Obviously,  the  reason  is  this  difference 
in  the  enormous  increase  in  costs  that 
is  going  on.  There  is  no  excess  in 
demand  over  capacity  of  our  planning 
and  manpower  to  supply  that  demand. 
Costs  are  pushing  prices  up  and  the  tax 
increase  would  add  to  those  costs. 

Price  increases  continue  to  be  a  major 
economic  problem  even  though  manu- 
facturing output  as  a  percent  of  capacity 
utilization  fell  even  further  in  the  third 
quarter  to  83.8  percent — down  from 
84.7  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year,  and  substantially  below  the 
90.6  percent  level  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1966. 

These  are  very  significant  statistics 
The  degree  of  utilization  of  capacity  has 
been  falling  quarter  after  quarter. 

The  total  output  of  the  economy  in  the 
third  quarter  was  only  about  2 '2  percent 
above  its  level  of  a  year  earlier.  More- 
over, the  overall  unemployment  rate  In 
September  rose  to  4.1  percent — its  high- 
est level  since  November  1965.  The  aver- 
age weekly  hours  of  all  private  produc- 
tion and  nonsupervisory  workers  in 
September  was  half  an  hour  below  the 
level  of  a  year  ago. 

EXPLANATION 

The  explanation  for  the  continuation 
in  the  general  price  advance  is  com- 
plex— having  its  roots  in  the  past,  in 
anticipation  about  the  future,  and  in 
long-term  structural  changes  in  con- 
sumer demand,  particularly  toward  more 
medical  care  and  services. 

After  a  long  period  of  relative  stability, 
wholesale  prices  rose  3.8  percent  from 
August  1965  to  August  1966.  and  con- 
sumer prices  rose  3.5  percent.  We  are 
now  experiencing  the  effects  of  that  ac- 
celeration in  the  form  of  higher  labor 
costs  and  higher  prices  of  intermediate 
and  final  goods. 

In  regard  to  the  future,  many  firms 
believe  that  demand  is  strengtheriing 
and  that  now  is  strategically  the  time 
to  raise  prices  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
their  previously  higher  margins.  This 
development  has  probably  been  spurred 
by  the  frequent  and  dire  predictions  by 
the  administration  that  prices  will  rise 
2!2  to  3  percent  in  the  year  ahead  at  best, 
and  4  to  6  percent  if  the  surcharge  is 
not  enacted. 

Prices  of  consumer  services,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  rose 
4.2  percent  between  September  1966  and 
September  1967.  This  accoimted  for  more 
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than  half  of  the  Increase  in  the  total 
consumer  price  index.  Medical  care  serv- 
ice prices  were  up  8.7  percent.  Demand 
pressures,  spurred  by  medicare  and  medi- 
caid, have  been  very  great  and  promise 
to  continue  for  the  indefinite  future. 

The  proposed  tax  increase  will  not  slow 
this  down.  The  need  for  more  man  and 
woman  power  In  the  health  field  is  a  long- 
term,  immense  need  that  will  not  be 
effected  significantly  by  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  taxes. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  hospital  beds  which  will  take  years 
and  years  and  not  a  few  months  to  cor- 
rect. We  are  going  to  have  this  crisis  in 
the  health  field  regardless  of  how  we  act 
on  the  tax  increase. 

But  the  administration's  analysis  has 
been  especially  faulty  In  dealing  with  the 
nxrease  in  consumer  durables.  Here  they 
say  is  precisely  where  a  tax  increase 
would  have  its  most  telling  effect  in 
stemming  demand  and  holding  down 
prices. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  de- 
mand is  right  now  deficient,  not  exces- 
sive, in  consumer  durables.  Our  factories 
are  operating  much  further  below  capac- 
ity than  they  were  before  prices  started 
to  rise.  In  relation  to  the  capacity  of  our 
manpower  and  productive  facilities  to 
.meet  it.  demand  has  been  falling. 

Hours  per  week  of  work  are  still  low — 
close  to  the  lowest  In  6  years.  Unemploy- 
ment is  still  relatively  high.  And  produc- 
tion In  relation  to  capacity— the  crucial 
measure — is  steadily  and  relentlessly 
falling  quarter  after  quarter.  Further- 
more, the  stimulation  anticipated  from 
the  Vietnam  war  has  not  developed  in 
the  latter  half  of  1967  as  I  will  show  In 
a  separate  analysis  this  morning  and  it 
IS  unlikely  to  develop. 

Altogether,  Mr.  President,  the  call  for 
a  tax  increase  cannot  be  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  latest  consumer  price  data. 
The  economic  case  is  weakening,  not 
strengthening,  as  time  passes.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  right  in  not  passing  the 
tax  increase.  Had  we  acted  to  make  the 
tax  Increase  effective  last  July  1,  as  the 
administration  requested  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  the  country  would  be 
suffering  today  from  at  least  a  mild  re- 
cession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  analysis  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  one  table  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oDows : 

Prices  in  September  1967 
preliminary   october  trends 

Prices  Increased  In  September  at  both  retail 
and  wholesale  levels,  the  United  States  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ported today.  The  Consumer  Price  Index 
went  up  0.2  percent  despite  lower  food  prices 
At  117.1  (1957-59  =  100),  the  Index  stood  2.6 
percent  above  a  year  ago. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  showed  a  0.1 
percent  Increase,  although  farm  products 
continued  to  drop.  Processed  food  and  feeds 
were  higher,  and  Industrial  commodities. 
especially  lumber  and  metals.  Increased  sig- 
nificantly. The  wholesale  Price  Index  stood 
at  106.2  "(1957-59=100),  which  was  still  0.6 
{)ercent  below  a  year  ago  primarily  because  of 
a  drop  in  farm  product  and  food  prices  over 
the  year.  Delayed  harvests  of  vegetables 
flooded  the  markets  and  caused  prices  to  drop 
sharply.  Hogs,  chickens,  oilseeds,  and  leaf 
tobacco  also  declined. 

Preliminary  data  for  October  Indicate  a 
decline  of  0.1  percent  In  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  because  of  lower  farm  and  food  prices. 
A  further  rise  of  0.2  percent  In  average  prices 
of  Industrial  commodities  is  Indicated,  with 
many  products  moving  up.  and  only  gasoline 
and  lumber  declining  seasonally. 

CONST7MKB  PRODtrCTS 

A  further  booart  In  apparel  prices  on  the 
introduction  of  new  fall  and  winter  lines 
was  a  major  cause  of  the  rise  In  average 
prices  of  consumer  products.  Womens"  and 
girls'  apparel.  In  particular,  bore  2  per- 
cent higher  price  tags  reflecting  about  twice 
the  usual  seasonal  advance  In  September. 
With  sales  running  well  ahead  of  a  year  ago 
and  some  increase  In  production  and  mar- 
keting costs,  these  prices  have  gone  up  by  an 
average  of  4i,'2  percent  over  the  past  year, 
and  the  Increase  for  men's  and  boys'  apparel 
has  been  only  slightly  less. 

Retail  gasoline  prices  averaged  1  percent 
higher  last  month  when  Increases  were 
posted  In  several  large  cities  despite  the 
beginning  of  seasonal  reductions  at  whole- 
sale. Used  car  prices  also  continued  to  climb, 
and  tires  were  raised  further.  Seasonal  In- 
creases took  place  for  coal  and  fuel  oil, 
and  there  were  additional  advances  In  prloee 
of  furniture  and  appliances.  New  car  prices 
dropped  somewhat  more  than  usual  for 
September,  as  1967  models  were  cleared  out. 
(1968  model  prices  will  be  reflected  flrst  In 
the  October  Indexes.) 

Pood  prices  averaged  lower  because  of  a 
belated  seasonal  drop  for  nearly  all  Ireeh 
vegetables  as  abundant  supplies  finally 
reached  the  market.  Apple  and  grape  prices 
also  fell,  but  citrus  fruits  were  generally 
higher.  Meats  averaged  about  unchanged  as 
an  advance  In  beef  prices  was  nearly  offset 
by  lower  pork  prices.  Eggs  showed  a  contra- 
seasonal  decline. 


CONSXTMBB    SERVICES 

Charges  for  medical  services  continued  up- 
ward, with  increases  in  doctors'  and  dentists' 
fees  and  hospital  ser%'ice  charges.  Home  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  cost  more,  and  resi- 
dential proi>en;y  taxes  and  insurance  were 
raised.  Widespread  Increases  also  took  place 
m  residential  rents,  and  in  hotel  and  motel 
room  rates. 

Electric  rate  increases  went  into  effect  In 
several  cities  Golf  and  bowling  fees  were 
raised,  automobile  Insurance  and  parking  lot 
rates  went  up,  and  charges  for  film  develop- 
ing and  printing  increased. 

INDUSTRIAL     MATEEI.\LS     AND    EQtTIPMENT 

Prices  were  raised  in  September  on  87  out 
ot  225  classes  of  industrial  products.  They 
declined  for  38  and  averaged  unchanged  for 
100  classes.  The  most  important,  increases 
were  for  lumber,  plywood,  and  steel.  Some 
textile,  rubber,  and  copper  products,  as  well 
as  motor  trucks  also  showed  higher  prices. 
The  principal  price  declines  were  for  Gulf 
coast  gasoline  and  such  chemical  products  as 
plastic  resins  and  j>esticldes. 

While  demand  for  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood  was  stimulated  by  the  continued  rise 
in"  homebuildlng  activity,  suppUes  of  West- 
ern softwoods.  In  particular,  were  curtailed 
by  a  temporary  closing  of  forests  to  logging 
operations  in  the  Northwest.  As  a  result,  soft- 
wood plywood  prices  jumped  nearly  10  per- 
cent and  softwood  lumber  3'o  percent.  In 
October,  however,  both  lumber  and  plywood 
have  begun  their  seasonal  decline. 

Previously  announced  price  increases  for 
a  number  of  semi-finished  and  finished  steel 
products  went  into  effect  In  September.  Over 
the  past  year,  prices  have  been  raised  on 
products  accounting  for  about  36  percent  of 
total  steel  shipments,  causing  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts to  average  1.1  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  of  several  copper  products  were 
raised  in  September,  when  manufacturers 
had  to  pay  higher  prices  In  the  secondary  or 
impxjrt  markets  because  of  the  domestic  cop- 
per strike.  Several  rubber  products,  including 
conveyor  belting.  Industrial  hose,  and  rubber 
sheet,  also  were  marked  up  in  price  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  recent  wage  increase  In  the 
rubber  Industry. 

Motor  truck  prices  rose  almost  1  percent 
last  month  on  1967  models.  Prices  of  the  1968 
models  of  new  passenger  cars  and  trucks  will 
not  show  up  In  the  price  indexes  until  the 
October  Indexes  are  available. 

COST-OF-LIVINO    ADJUSTMKKTS 

About  85, (XK)  workers  will  receive  pay  In- 
creases as  a  result  of  the  rise  In  the  national 
Consumer  Price  Index  between  June  and 
September.  For  67,000  the  increase  will  be  2 
cents  an  hour;  these  Include  36,000  aero- 
space workers  and  13.000  employee*  of  the 
Greyhound  Corporation,  About  2800  chemi- 
cal workers  will  receive  1  cent  an  hour  and 
14,500  in  various  Industries  will  receive  3 
cents. 


TABLt  l.-PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  PRICES  FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS  IN  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  AND  THE  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX 

ISeasonslly  adjusted  except  where  Indicatedl 
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DEFENSE  INDICATORS  CONTLNUK 
TO  SHOW  NO  INFLATIONARY 
PRESSURES  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  causing  In- 
flation may  be  an  Increase  in  military 
contract  awards.  We  learned  this  last 
year  when  a  $10  billion  jump  in  such  con- 
tracts spearheaded  an  inflationary  surge 
throughout     the     economy.     We     have 
learned  that  any  substantial  increase  in 
the  award  of  military  contracts  stimu- 
lates a  chain  of  accompanying  Increase 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  And  if 
they  occur  when  the  economy  is  operat- 
ing at  relatively  high  employment,  they 
give  rise  to  overheating  of  the  economy. 
But.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  sit- 
uation at  the  present  time.  As  I  pointed 
out  last  month,  the  selected  economic 
indicators  for  the  defense  sector  show 
comparative  stability  in  the  award  of 
contracts.    The    third    quarter    figures, 
which  were  Just  made  available  yester- 
day, show  the  total  of  contract  awards  on 
a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  to  be  slightly 
under  $11  billion  for  the  quarter.  This 
figure  is  about  $250  million  above  the 
third  quarter  of  last  year — a  very  small 
rate  of  increase  in  so  large  a  total.  This 
series  of  data  on  contract  awards  and 
other  significant  Defense  Department  in- 
dicators Is  published  once  a  month  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  the  request  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  might 
say  that  the  committee  was  shocked  by 
the  fact  that  the  actual  military  budget 
last  year  was  so  much  higher  than  the 
budget  figure  supplied  to  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  was  not  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  the  military  budget  was  under- 
going a  sharp  rise  until  long  after  the 
movement  had  started.  We  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  up-to-date  fig- 
ures on  defense  contracts  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  having  any  accurate  understand- 


ing of  the  state  of  the  economy.  For  this 
reason,  the  committee  attaches  high  Im- 
portance to  the  defense  indicators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sep- 
tember report  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  selected  economic  indicators  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dep.^rtmint  or  Defense:  Seltcted 
Economic  Indicators 
The  attached  table  shows  selected  financial 
and  employment  data  related  to  the  Impact 
of  Defense  programs  on  the  economy.  The 
data  reflected  In  the  table  cover  seven  major 
subject  areas,  beginning  with  the  first  quar- 
ter of  calendar  year  1966  and  continuing 
through  the  latest  month  for  which  Infor- 
mation Is  avallavle.  Explanations  of  the  terms 
used  are  also  attached. 

Explanations  of  the  Tehms  Used 
I.  .yUitary  Prime  Contract  Award.  A  legally 
binding  Instrument  executed  by  a  military 
department  or  Department  of  Defense  Agency 
(DOD  component)  to  obtain  equipment,  sup- 
plies, research  and  development,  services  or 
construction.  Both  new  Instruments  and 
modiflcatlons  or  cancellations  of  Instruments 
are  Included;  however,  modifications  of  less 
than  $10,000  each  are  not  Included. 

The  series  Includes  awards  made  by  DOD 
components  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies (e.g..  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration),  and  on  behalf  of  foreign 
governments  under  both  military  assistance 
grant  aid  and  sales  arrangements.  It  also  In- 
cludes orders  written  by  DOD  components 
requesting  a  non-Defense  Federal  agency  to 
furnish  supplies  or  services  from  Its  stocks 
(e.g..  General  Services  Administration  stores 
depots),  from  in-house  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities (e.g..  Atomic  Energy  Commission),  or 
from  contracts  executed  by  that  federal 
agency. 

The  series  does  not  Include  awards  paid 
from  post  exchange  or  similar  non-appro- 
priated funds,  nor  does  It  Include  contracts 
for  civil  functions,  such  as  flood  control  or 
river  and  harbors  work  performed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Project  orders 
Issued   to   Defense   owned-and-operated   es- 


tabllshmentfi,  such  as  shipyards  and  arsenals, 
are  not  Included,  but  contracts  executed  by 
such  establishments  are. 

The  distribution  by  broad  commodity 
group  Includes  only  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  within  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions  Each  commodity  group  in- 
cludes not  only  the  Indicated  end  Item,  but 
also  associated  componenu  and  spare  part*, 
research  and  development,  and  maintenance 
or  rebuild  work.  Electronics  and  Communi- 
cations Includes  only  such  equipment  and 
supplies  as  are  separately  procured  by  DOD 
components.  Electronics  procured  by  an  air- 
craft prime  contractor  Is  reported  as  Aircraft. 
Other  Hard  Goods  contains  tank-automotive. 
transportation,  production,  medical  and  den- 
tal, photographic,  materials  handling,  and 
miscellaneous  equipment  and  supplies.  Soft 
Goods  Includes  fuels,  subsistence,  textiles 
and  clothing.  All  other  contains  service* 
(e.g.,  transportation)  and  all  new  contract* 
or  purchase  orders  of  less  than  810,000  each. 
Commodity  Identification  is  not  available  for 
these  small  purchases. 

Work  done  outside  the  United  States  refers 
to  the  location  where  the  work  will  be  physi- 
cally performed.  About  55-60^^  of  this  work 
Is  awarded  to  U.S.  business  firms,  but  a  lesser 
percentage  of  the  contract  dollars  In  this 
category  directly  Impacts  on  the  U.S. 
economy. 

II.  Gross  Obligations  Incured.  Total 
amounts  recorded  In  official  accounting  rec- 
ords of  the  military  department.s  and  De- 
fense .Agencies  from  source  documents  such 
as  signed  contracts  or  any  Instrument  which 
legally  binds  the  government  to  payment  of 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts:  obligations  incurred  in 
revolving  funds  are  excluded.  Included,  and 
double-counted,  are  obligations  which  are 
recorded  first  when  an  order  is  placed  by  one 
appropriation  upon  another  appropriation. 
and  second  when  the  latter  appropriation 
executes  an  obligation  for  material  or  serv- 
ices with  a  private  supplier.  This  duplication 
averages  about  8%  of  gross  obligations. 

a.  Operations.  The  Military  Personnel  ap- 
propriation and  Operation  and  Maintenance 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

b.  Procurement.  The  Procurement  appro- 
priation. 

c.  Other.  The  BDT&E,  Military  Construc- 


tion, Family  Housing,  Civil  Defense,  and  Mil- 
itary Assistance  appropriations. 

in.  Gross  Unpaid  Obligations  Outstand- 
ing. Obligations  incurred  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  which  it  has  not  yet  exi>ended 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts;  obligations  in  revolving 
funds  are  excluded. 

IV.  Net  Expenditures.  Gross  payments  less 
collections  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies,  including  revolving  funds 
icd  Military  Assistance.  Payments  represent 
checks  issued. 

V.  DOD  Personal  Compensation.  Wages  and 
salaries  earned  by  personnel  employed  by  the 


Department  of  Defense.  Military  compensa- 
tion represents  pay  and  aUowances  to  active 
duty  personnel;  reserve  pay  and  retired  pay 
are  excluded.  Civilian  compensation  repre- 
sents gross  pay  and  Includes  lump  sum  pay- 
ments for  final  annual  leave.  Both  figures  are 
inclusive  of  Individual  contributions  to  re- 
tirement and  social  insurance  funds,  but  are 
exclusive  of  any  employer  contributions  to 
these  funds. 

VI.  Outstanding  Payments.  Payments  to 
contractors  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies  made  before  the  goods  or 
services  contracted  for  are  completed  and  de- 
livered. 


a.  Advance  Payments.  Payments  to  con- 
tractors In  advance  of  performance  of  a  con- 
tract. 

b.  Progress  Payments.  Payments  to  con- 
tractors as  work  progresses  on  a  contract. 
These  payments  serve  to  reimburse  the  con- 
tractor for  a  major  portion  of  the  costs  In- 
curred to  date. 

Vn.  strength.  The  number  of  persons  on 
active  duty  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  end  of  the  period. 

a.  Military.  Men  and  women  on  continuous 
or  extended  active  duty.  Excludes  reserves  on 
temporary   active  duty  for  reserve  training. 

b.  Civilian.  Direct  hire  personnel 
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I   Military  prime  contract  awards: 

Aircraft Jl,945 

Missile  and  space  systems 1,040 

Ships 355 

Weapons  and  ammunition 555 

Electric  and  communications  equipmant .  918 

Other  hard  goods 843 

Solt  goods 709 

Construction 207 

Another 1.406 

Total  (exclusive  of  work  outside  United 

states) 7,978 

Total,  seasonally  ad|usted 8,703 

Work  outside  United  States 521 

II  Gioss  obligations  Incurred: 

Operations 8,326 

Procurement 4,374 

Olher_ 2.429 

Total 15.129 

III.  Gross  unpaid  obligations  outstanding: 

Operations 3,828 

Procurement. 18,023 

Other 5,747 

Total 27.598 

IV  Net  expenditures: 

Operations 7,689 

Procurement 3,651 

Other 2,757 

Total 14.097 

V.  000  personal  compensation: 

Military 3.181 

Civilian. 1.937 

Total 5.118 

VI.  Outstanding  payments: 

Advance  payments 66 

Progress  payments 4,402 

Total 4,468 

VII.  Strength  (manpower): 

Military 2,969 

Civilian 1.088 
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publication.  Indicator  No.  VI  intormation  available  only  on  a  quarterly  basis. 


SITE  SELECTION  OF  FDA  LABORA- 
TORY NO.  2  IN  MADISON,  WIS.. 
INSTEAD  OF  BELTSVILLE,  MD. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  in  the 
nioming  hour  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  conferees  for  the  Senate  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  his  Senate  colleagues  met  no 


less  than  10  times  with  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  other  body  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  conference 
report  on  the  HEW  appropriation,  they 
worked  long  and  hard,  and  without 
surcease. 

Unfortunately,  on  one  issue,  which  Is 
tremendously  important  to  me  and  to 
my  constituents  in  Maryland,  the  House 
managers  refused  to  yield. 

I  refer  to  the  rider  affecting  the  FDA 
appropriation  for  a  new  laboratory 
which,  as  Senators  know,  was  originally 
to  be  located  in  BeltsvlUe,  Md. 

The  FDA  originally  maintained  that 
the  location  In  Beltsville  was  the  most 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 


and  efficiency.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  confirmed  that  the  fa- 
cility should  not  be  forced  out  of  the 
Washington  area  and  restricted  to  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  as  required,  in  effect,  by  the 
Laird  rider.  The  FDA  clearly  stated  that 
the  location  of  the  facility  outside  the 
Washington  area  would  result  In  sub- 
stantial added  cost. 

Despite  this  evidence.  Commissioner 
Goddard  later,  obviously  under  consid- 
erable pressure,  told  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  location  of  the 
facility  outside  Washington  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. That  committee  then  inserted 
a  rider  in  the  bill,  in  effect  prohibiting 
location  of  the  lab  at  Beltsville.  I  strongly 
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protested  against  the  rider  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  struck  It  from  the  bill.  The 
House  conferees  were  adamant,  however, 
and  the  conferees  reported  the  bill  with 
the  rider.  But  the  House,  on  October  4, 
recommitted  the  bill  to  conference  asking 
additional  cuts  in  It. 

Mr.  President,  substantial  new  evi- 
dence against  this  rider  was  provided 
last  Friday  in  a  special  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. That  report  severely  criticized  the 
FDA  for  a  serious  lack  of  concern  for 
economy  and  efflciency  in  selecting  the 
site  for  this  laboratory  facility.  This 
House  committee  report  cited  incon- 
sistencies in  the  FDA  recommendations, 
its  failure  to  rely  upon  adequate  studies. 
and  its  failure  to  comply  with  HEW  site 
selection  regulations. 

In  addition,  the  conunittee  states  that 
the  FDA  cost  study,  which  showed  that 
construction  in  BeltsvUle  would  be  $5.4 
million  less  costly  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  was  later  revised  to 
show  a  lesser  differential  on  the  basis 
of  a  study — and  here  I  quote  the  report — 
"of  poor  quality  and  doubtful  validity." 
The  committee  reports  that  FDA  not 
only  disregarded  HEW  site  selection  reg- 
ulations, but  also  was  not  even  aware  of 
the  existence  of  other  regulations  bear- 
ing on  site  selection.  The  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  points  out 
that  final  selection  of  the  alternative  site 
by  FDA  was  made  without  a  single  in- 
spection visit  by  qualified  inspectors  to 
any  proposed  alternative  site. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
alternative  site  was  selected  in  a  hasty 
manner"  with  "an  almost  total  absence 
of  documentary  support." 

Among  its  recommendations,  the  com- 
mittee "strongly"  asks  that  HEW  require 
the  FDA  to  conduct  a  thorough,  objective 
and  careful  study  to  select  the  most 
desirable  site  for  Headquarters  Labora- 
tory No.  2  and  that  this  study  be  car- 
ried out  In  strict  compliance  with  HEW 
regulations,  and  with  due  regard  for 
efflclency  and  economy. 

I  strongly  agree  with  these  recommen- 
dations and  findings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  findings  and  conclusions, 
and  the  recommendations  from  pages 
13  to  15  of  the  10th  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
House  Report  No.  801,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


riNDINGS     ANO     CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlBtratlon  has 
demonstrated  a  serious  lack  of  concern  for 
economy  and  efflclency  In  selecting  sites  for 
laboratory  faculties. 

In  one  of  the  two  situations  It  e.xamlned 
In  detail,  the  committee  found  that  FDA  has 
a  substantial  part  of  Its  laboratory  activi- 
ties— which  might  better  be  located  outside 
downtown  Washington — housed  In  a  costly 
neiw  building  (Federal  BuUdlng  No.  8)  near 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill.  At  the 
same  time,  administrative  and  regulatory 
personnel,  who  have  frequent  dealings  with 
HEW  offlclaU  and  the  Congress,  are  located 
in  rented  qiiarters  In  Arlington,  Va. 

In    the    other    situation,    the    committee 


found  that  FDA  had  selected  an  alternative 
site  for  Its  Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2 
without  an  adequate  studv  and  without  com- 
plying with  HEW  site  selection  regulations. 

The  circumstances  leading  to  location  of 
PDA  laboratories  In  Federal  Building  No.  8 
date  back  a  number  of  years,  and  It  was  not 
always  possible  to  determine  exactly  what 
happened.  However.  It  appears  that  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  PDA  and  failure  of 
the  agency  to  adjust  Its  plans  promptly  to 
meet  changes  In  Us  overall  responsibilities 
and  workload  Is  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  the  present  situation. 

2.  During  hearings  on  FDA's  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  FDA  witnesses  did  not 
mention  the  disadvantages  the  agency  had 
previously  stated  would  result  from  location 
of  Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2  In  the  Mid- 
west. In  fact,  the  attitude  expressed  by  FDA 
was  completely  Inconsistent  with  Its  pre- 
viously stated  position.  In  reports,  letters, 
and  statements.  FDA  has  maintained  that 
Beltsvllle  Is  the  most  desirable  location  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy  and  efflclency.  It 
has  taken  the  position  that  location  of  this 
facility  outside  Washington  (except  In  the 
Southeastern  United  States)  would  result  In 
substantial  added  costs  and  could  present 
additional  problems  resulting  In  decreased 
efflclency. 

Yet,  when  Commissioner  Goddard  was 
asked  In  his  appearance  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  what  his  re- 
action would  be  to  a  limitation  requiring 
Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2  to  be  located 
outside  the  Washington  area,  he  replied.  "It 
wouldn't  bother  me"  and  proceeded  to  sug- 
gest an  alternative  site.  No  mention  was  made 
of  FDA's  own  estimate  that  the  alternative 
site  would  substantially  increase  initial  and 
operating  costs. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
It  Is  citing  PDA's  cost  estimate  only  to  Illus- 
trate the  Inconsistency  of  PDA's  position  and 
Its  apparent  lack  of  concern  for  economy 
and  efficiency.  In  so  doing,  the  committee 
Is  not  endorsing  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate. 
In  fact,  since  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 
PDA  has  changed  Its  original  estimate  and 
now  maintains  that  the  Initial  cost  differen- 
tial between  Beltsvllle  and  the  alternative 
site  at  Madison,  Wis.,  would  be  about  91  mil- 
lion rather  than  $5,400,000.  However,  for  the 
reasons  previously  cited  In  this  report,  the 
committee  finds  no  basis  for  placing  any  more 
reliance  on  the  second  estimate  than  on  the 
first. 

3.  The  committee's  study  has  shown  that 
both  the  original  PDA  cost  study  which 
showed  a  $5,400,000  differential  In  favor  of 
a  Washington  location,  and  a  recent  revision 
of  It.  reducing  the  differential  to  $1  nUlllon. 
are  of  poor  quaUty  and  doubtful  validity. 

4.  The  committee  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
does  not  have  adequate  adnUnlstratlve  prac- 
tices to  Insure  that  Its  constituent  agencies 
are  complying  with  the  Department's  site 
selection  regulations  Including  those  relat- 
ing to  decentralization  of  activities. 

HEW's  site  selection  regulations,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  reasonably  adequate,  were  not  fol- 
lowed In  the  selection  of  the  alternative  site 
for  Headquarters  Laboratory  No  2. 

The  regiilatlons  require  establishment  and 
utilization  of  a  site  selection  board  or  team 
for  major  projects,  but  this  was  not  done. 

The  regulations  also  require  preparation  of 
a  report  reflecting  sites  considered,  the  points 
considered  in  the  evaluation  or  comparison, 
the  reasons  for  the  choice  made,  and  other 
pertinent  Items.  No  such  report  was  pre- 
pared. 

Testimony  at  subcommittee  hearings  dis- 
closed that  FDA  officials  not  only  disregarded 
the  above  departmental  regulations,  but  were 
not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  others 
bearing  on  site  selection  policies. 

5.  The  committee  found  that  procedures 
used  by  PDA  In  selecting  an  alternative  site 
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for  Headquarters  Laboratory  No.  2  were  com 
pletely  Inadequate.  An  adequate  and  property 
conducted  study  might  or  might  not  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion.  However,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  study  that  was  made  Is  shown 
by  the  following: 

The  list  of  47  Institutions  supposedlv 
meeting  FDA's  basic  criteria— and  therefore 
regarded  as  eligible  for  consideration— was 
Incomplete. 

The  list  of  47  Institutions  supposedly  un- 
der consideration  was  reduced  to  six  on  the 
basis  of  the  personal  opinions  of  one  Indi- 
vidual, who  made  no  record  of  the  basis  for 
his  actions  and  did  not  visit  any  of  the  47 
Institutions. 

Pinal  selection  of  an  alternative  site  waf 
made  by  FDA  without  a  single  site  \'lslt  to 
any  Institution  by  anyone  possessing  the 
necessary  .scientific  qualifications  to  evaluate 
the  potential  contributions  each  InstUutloc 
might  make  to  FDA's  research  program. 

Because  of  the  hasty  manner  In  which  an 
alternative  site  was  selected,  an  adequate 
evaluation  of  all  potentially  desirable  sites 
was  Impossible. 

There  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  docu- 
mentary  support  for  the  selection  made. 

REXrOMMENDATlONS 

1.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare take  prompt  and  effective  steps  to  Insure 
that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  com- 
piles with  HEW  site  selection  regulations  and 
the  Government-wide  poUcles  for  decen- 
tralization and  real  property  utilization  set 
forth  in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circulars  A-60 
and  A- 2  revised. 

2.  The  committee  strongly  recommends 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  require  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  a  thorough,  objec- 
tive, and  careful  study  to  select  the  most 
desirable  site  for  Headquarters  Laboratory 
No.  2.  The  Department  should  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  Insure  that  the  study  Is  car- 
ried out  In  strict  compliance  with  HEW  reg- 
ulations and  with  due  regard  for  economy 
and  efficiency. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  again 
that  It  is  taking  no  position  as  to  where 
Headquarters  Laboratory  No,  2  should  be 
located;  its  concern  Is  solely  that  the  loca- 
tion be  determined  In  a  proper  manner  and 
that  there  be  adequate  documentation  Jus- 
tifying both  the  selection  and  the  manner 
In  which  It  Is  made. 

3.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  review  the  practices 
being  followed  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
they  have  appropriate  site  selection  regula- 
tions and  whether  such  regulations  are  being 
Cfirrled  out  effectively. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
is  that  the  Beltsvllle  site  is  the  most 
economical  one.  The  original  FDA  cost 
study  showed  that  It  would  be  at  least 
$5.4  million  cheaper  to  build  it  at  Belts- 
vllle. It  is  no  secret  that  the  pressure  be- 
hind the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee action  to  force  location  of  the  facility 
at  the  more  costly  site  in  Wisconsin  is  a 
minority  member  of  that  committee  from 
Wisconsin. 

As  I  think  is  clear  to  all,  this  minority 
member  on  the  one  hand  claims  to  be 
fighting  for  economy  in  Government,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  uses  his  position  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  force 
location  of  the  FDA  laboratory  in  his 
State  at  an  unnecessarily  greater  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  One  wonders  where  the 
credibility  gap  is,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  actions  of  HEW  and 
FDA  officials  In  this  matter  bear  further 
scrutiny. 


The  House  committee  report  states 
that  during  the  hearings  on  the  FDA 
appropriation  in  this  matter: 

FDA  witnesses  did  not  mention  the  dis- 
advantages the  agency  had  previously  stated 
would  result  from  location  of  Headquarters 
Laboratory  No.  2  In  the  Midwest. 

It  went  on  to  state: 

In  fact  the  attitude  expressed  by  PDA  was 
completely  Inconsistent  with  its  previously 

stated  position. 

The  report  further  states: 

No  mention  was  made  of  FDA's  own  esti- 
mate that  the  alternative  site  would  substan- 
tially Increase  initial  and  operating  costs. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday,  the  minor- 
ity member  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  page  30234  of  the  Congres- 
sioNAL  Record,  inserted  another  strange 
element  in  the  remarkable  history  of  this 
matter.  He  inserted  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  signed  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Comptroller  James  F.  Kelly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Lister  Hnx, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departmpnls  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hill:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  clarification  of  the  cost  dif- 
ferential associated  with  the  construction  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Labora- 
tory Building  No.  2  In  Madison.  Wisconsin, 
rather  than  in  Beltsvllle.  Maryland. 

As  you  know  this  Is  a  matter  which  was 
explored  by  the  House  ComnUttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  They  have  Just  Issued  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  which  Is  critical  of  the 
cost  estimates  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  TTiey  make 
reference  to  an  earlier  estimate  which  indi- 
cated that  a  location  In  the  mid-west  would 
increase  cost  by  «5.4  mllhon  and  a  later 
estimate  which  Indicated  the  additional  cost 
of  locating  the  laboratory  In  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, would  be  about  «1  million. 

We  have  reviewed  these  estimates  and 
have  concluded  that  the  original  estimate  of 
15.4  million  Is  not  supf>ortable  for  the  ac- 
tivities and  plans  presently  proposed  for  lab 
no.  2,  wherever  It  Is  located.  I  can  find  no 
precise  estimate  or  breakdown  of  the  $1  mil- 
lion esUmate  prepared  by  FDA. 

The  elements  which  affect  the  Initial  cost 
of  this  faclUtly  as  we  see  It  are : 

(I)  Construction  cost.  The  Boeckh  con- 
struction cost  Index  shows  a  slightly  lower 
cost  per  square  foot  In  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
than  the  comparable  figure  for  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  area. 

i2i  Size  of  facility.  The  facility  will  house 
the  same  program  and  operation.  Provision 
will  have  to  be  made  for  a  limited  amount  of 
service  and  support  space  for  a  facility  lo- 
cated on  an  Independent  site  as  distinguished 
from  a  site  containing  other  FDA  operations 
«uch  as  BeltsvUle.  It  U  estimated  that  this 
additional  space  would  not  exceed  a  net  In- 
crease of  one  percent. 

(3i  Moving  personnel  An  Initial  cost  for 
relocating  personnel  from  the  Washington 
area  to  Madison.  Wlscoiieln.  will  have  to  be 
provided  for.  The  extent  of  this  cost  Is  dlf- 
flcult  to  estimate  because  of  the  unpredicta- 
ble nature  of  the  problem.  At  best  you  can 
only  guess  at  the  number  of  staff  that  will 


move  and  the  number  that  will  be  recruited 

locally.  We  have  been  provided  with  esti- 
mates ranging  from  $338,000  to  $500,000  but 
have  not  endeavored  to  evaluate  them. 

We  would  conclude,  therefore,  that  there 
is  only  a  smail  net  difference  In  construction 
between  Madison  and  Beltsvllle  which  could 
be  anywhere  from  zero  to  a  one  percent  dif- 
ferential, plus  or  minus.  There  will  be  a 
limited  initial  cost  associated  with  the  trans- 
fer of  staff.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  $5.4 
million  estimate  Is  a  gross  overstatement, 
and  It  would  appear  that  an  estimate  as 
high  as  $1  million  Is  certainly  an  outside 
figure.  It  Is  not  possible  at  this  stage  of 
project  development  to  supply  more  precise 
cost  estimates.  We  are.  of  course,  assuming 
that  there  will  be  no  cost  associated  with 
land  acquisition  at  either  site. 

If  you  have  any  further  question,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yotus, 

/s/  James  P.  Kelly. 
Assistant  Secretary.  Comptroller. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
letter  which  the  Representative  from 
Wisconsin  inserted  in  the  Record,  As- 
sistant Secretary  Kelly  disputes  the  $5.4 
million  figure  as  a  "gross  overstatement." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  lieu  thereof,  he 
refers  to  a  figure  of  $1  million  as  being 
"certainly  an  outside  figure." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  obviously  self-serving  declara- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  Kelly  of  HEW 
that  $1  million  is  the  outside  figure. 

The  fact  is.  the  actions  of  HEW  officials 
do  not  add  up  to  a  proper  way  of  reach- 
ing a  decision,  especially  at  a  time  when 
this  country  is  under  such  great  fiscal 
stress. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  decision 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  but  it  has  not  been  so 
made. 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  despite  my 
great  esteem  for  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  HillI.  who  has 
worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this  bill,  I 
feel  compelled  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  the  event  there  is  not  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  conference  report,  my 
vote  be  cast  in  the  negative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  in  the  morning 
hour  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know  that  the  Senate  supported 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Wc  did  our  best  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  conferees  of  the  House 
to  get  them  to  agree  to  the  Senate  po- 
sition. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
stated.  10  meetings  of  that  conference 
were  held,  which  is  unprecedented  so  far 
as  I  can  recall  in  all  my  years  of  service 
to  House  and  Senate,  but  the  House  con- 
ferees simply  would  not  agree. 


I  regret  that  they  did  not  agree. 

I  will  say  this,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  does  have  many 
activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  HEW  in  his  great 
State  of  Maryland.  All  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  are  located  in  Marj*- 
land.  Not  too  many  months  ago,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  all  its  employees  were  transferred 
out  of  Washington  to  Bethesda.  Md. 
Thus,  there  are  many  activities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  now 
in  the  State  of  Marj'land  which  were  not 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

I  think  that  I  should  read  the  letter  I 
received  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW,  and  also  Comptroller  James  F. 
Kelly  regarding  this  matter. 

He  states: 

Dear  Senator  Hn.L :  This  Is  In  respKsnse  to 
your  request  for  clarification  of  the  cost  dif- 
ferential associated  with  the  construction  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  Labora- 
tory Building  No.  2  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
rather  than  In  BeltsvUle,  Maryland. 

As  you  know  this  Is  a  matter  which  was 
e.xplored  by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  They  have  Just  Issued  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  which  Is  critical  of  the 
cost  estimates  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  They  make 
reference  to  an  earlier  estimate  which  Indi- 
cated that  a  location  In  the  mid-west  would 
Increase  cost  by  $5.4  million  and  a  later  esti- 
mate which  Indicated  the  additional  cost  of 
locating  the  laboratory  In  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, would  be  about  $1  million. 

We  have  reviewed  these  estimates  and  have 
concluded  that  the  original  estimate  of  $5.4 
million  is  not  supportable  for  the  activities 
and  plans  presently  proposed  for  lab  no.  2 — 

That  is  the  laboratory  we  are  talking 
about — 

wherever  it  is  located.  I  can  find  no  precise 
estimate  or  breakdown  of  the  $1  million 
estimate  prepared  by  PDA. 

The  elements  which  affect  the  Initial  cost 
of  this  facility  as  we  see  It  are: 

( 1 )  Construction  cost.  The  Boeckh  con- 
struction cost  index  shows  a  slightly  lower 
cost  per  square  foot  In  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
than  the  comparable  figure  for  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  area. 

(2)  Size  of  facility.  The  faclUty  wlU  houjse 
the  same  program  and  operation.  Provision 
will  have  to  be  made  for  a  limited  amount  of 
service  and  support  space  for  a  facility  lo- 
cated from  a  site  containing  other  FDA  oper- 
ations such  as  BeltsvlUe.  It  Is  estimated  that 
this  additional  space  would  not  exceed  a  net 
increase  of  one  percent. 

(3)  Moving  personnel.  An  Initial  cost  for 
relocating  personnel  from  the  Washington 
area  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  will  have  to  be 
provided  for.  The  extent  of  this  cost  Is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  because  of  the  unpredicta- 
ble nature  of  the  problem.  At  best  you  can 
only  guess  at  the  number  of  staff  that  will 
move  and  the  number  that  will  be  recruited 
locally.  We  have  been  provided  with  esti- 
mates ranging  from  $338,000  to  $500,000  but 
have  not  endeavored  to  evaluate  them. 

We  would  conclude,  therefore,  that  there 
is  only  a  small  net  difference  In  construction 
between  Madison  and  Beltsvllle  which  could 
be  anywhere  from  zero  to  a  one  percent  dif- 
ferential, plus  or  mlnr.s.  There  wUl  be  a 
Umited  Initial  cost  associated  with  the  trans- 
fer of  staff.  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  $5  4 
million  estimate  Is  a  gross  overstatement, 
and  It  would  appear  that  an  estimate  as  high 
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as  $1  million  is  certainly  an  outside  figure. 
It  Is  not  possible  at  this  stage  of  project 
development  to  supply  more  precise  cost  esti- 
mates. We  are,  of  course,  assuming  that  there 
will  be  no  cost  associated  with  land  acquisi- 
tion at  either  site. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

/s    James  P.  Kelly, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller. 

I  might  say  that  the  language  in  the 
bill  now  does  not  pick  the  site  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  it  just  says  the  plant  shall  be 
located  beyond  50  miles  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  could  go  to  West  Virginia. 
It  could  go  to  New  York.  It  could  go  to 
any  place  that  might  be  50  miles  bevond 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  wish  to  en- 
gage in  a  dialog  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  recognize  the 
tremendous  job  and  efforts  in  which  he 
engaged  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 
I  know  he  fought  long  and  hard  for  the 
Senate  position.  I  respect  him  and  re- 
spect the  work  he  has  done  in  this  field. 
May  I  suggest,  however,  that  despite  the 
seemingly  half-neutral,  but  anti-Mary- 
land language  of  the  rider,  evervone 
clearly  understands  the  intent  and  effect 
which  is  to  place  the  lab  in  Madison. 

Now,  my  comment  on  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Kelly  is  that  he  fails  to  answer  any 
of  the  three  charges  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  He 
does  not  set  forth  any  evidence  or  even 
argument  to  modify  the  House  commit- 
tee's charge  that  the  site  selection  regu- 
lations   required    by    HEW    were    not 

utilized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  may  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Kelly 
does  not  answer  the  allegations  of  a 
respected  House  committee  that  no  one 
from  HEW  had  even  visited  the  pro- 
posed site  In  Madison,  Wis.  Nor  does  he 
satisfactorily  answer  the  question  as  to 
why  FDA  took  the  position  2  years  ago 
that  It  would  cost  $5.4  million  more  to 
move  or  change  the  site  and  now  takes 
the  position,  arbitrarily,  that  it  will  cost 
only  $1  million  more. 

My  position  is  just  that  this  entire  pro- 
cedure Is  completely  wrong.  As  I  say 
again,  I  recognize  the  efforts  made  and 
the  position  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees took.  Ten  times  they  went  back.  I 
think  that  Is  the  largest  number  of  con- 
ference meetings  on  this  type  of  measure 
perhaps  In  the  history  of  the  Senate  I 
have  only  admiration  for  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  for  his  conferees. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  We  did  our  very  best  in  the  con- 
ferences. As  the  Senator  said,  we  met  10 
different  times.  In  all  my  service  both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House — and  I  came 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 


■baby"  Member  of  it;  I  have  been  here 
a  long  time — I  have  never  sat  on  so  many 
conferences  that  took  so  much  time  and 
took  so  many  meetings  before  we  reached 
an  agreement.  We  finally  had  to  come 
foi-ward  with  a  bill.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments witliin  HEW  were  suffering.  They 
could  not  obtain  isotopes  that  were 
needed  for  carrying  on  the  battle  against 
cancer.  So  we  had  to  get  the  bill  passed. 
We  did  our  best  to  stand  by  the  Sen- 
ate position  and  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  Nothing  would  have 
made  me  happier  than  to  have  won  this 
victory  for  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
but  it  was  an  Impossible  situation 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  the  position  he  has  taken  in 
this  matter.  I  realize  that  in  accepting 
the  conference  report  he  changed  his 
mind  and  took  a  position  that  was  not 
his  origirial,  but  I  think  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  done  this  morn- 
ing is  to  present  the  case  comprehensively 
and  sensibly.  He  has  discussed  the  perti- 
nent elements  that  go  into  the  full  cost, 
pointing  out  that  the  Kelly  estimate  for 
Madison,  Wis.,  shows  a  lower— I  repeat — 
lower  construction  cost,  a  slightly  higher 
cost  in  necessary  size,  and  a  relatively 
small  additional  cost  for  moving  people 
from  Washington  to  the  new  site:  overall, 
the  cost  difference  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  and  most  authoritative  es- 
timates would  seem  to  be  insignificant. 
Mr.  Kelly,  in  his  letter,  went  Into  each 
of  these  elements  meticulously. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  agree  that  there  is  an  advantage  to 
the  Government  in  dispersing  the  Im- 
mense concentration  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employment  and  bricks  and  mortar 
we  have  Immediately  in  and  around 
Washington.  This  Government  belongs 
to  and  is  paid  for  by  all  American  citi- 
zens in  all  the  50  States.  Here  we  have 
in  Wisconsin  a  State  with  virtually  no 
Federal  facilities  at  all— none.  Except  a 
very  modest  Federal  forest  products 
laboratory.  We  have  a  great  university 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  has 
taken  part 
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new  site  wUl  cost  the  Federal  Qoverr 
ment  no  significant  additional  amount 
is  valid.  I  congratulate  him.  He  madp  « 
fine  fight.  ^  * 

EarUer,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  criticized 
the  Congressman  from  the  Seventh  Dis 
trict  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Laird,  though  not 
by  name,  for  fighting  for  the  location  of 
this  facility  In  Wisconsin.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  Implied  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  Congressman  Laird  indicat- 
ing that  the  location  of  the  site  in  Madi 
son  would  be  costly,  and  that  Mr.  Uird 
advocates  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  vigorously  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  Con- 
gressman Laird  is  100  percent  right  The 
Kelly  letter  as  interpreted  by  Senator 
Hill  confirms  the  rightness  and  the 
consistency  of  Congressman  Laird  The 
Madison  site  will  not  cost  significantly 
more.  The  record  clearly  vindicates  Con- 
gressman Laird's  position. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  taken  part  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  constructive  basis  on 
Federal  health  research,  but  we  have  no 
Federal  agencies  established  In  Wiscon- 
sin— in  fact,  no  Federal  offices  of  any 
kind  except  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory, which  employs  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred people  In  Madison.  I  think  dispersal 
is  healthy  for  our  economy  and  for  the 
Government.  I  think  the  presentation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  this 
morning,  pointing  out  In  detail  that  this 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill,  H.R.  10196,  making  ap- 
propnations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  might  say  that  the  report 
is  signed  by  all  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  Hou.se  pro- 
ceedings of  October  26,  1967,  p.  30231, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  proper  to  comment 
at  this  point  that  the  conferees 
initially  filed  a  report  on  October  3, 
1967.  But  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the 
committee  of  conference  by  a  vote  of 
226  to  173  with  Instructions  to  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist 
upon  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ments which  exceeded  the  budget  re- 
quest therefor.  The  conferees  had  agreed 
to  13  Items  in  excess  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates by  $20,661,000.  This  conference 
report  before  the  Senate  now  has  re\1sed 
the  allowance  for  each  of  these  13  items 
to  allow  not  In  excess  of  the  estimate,  the 
same  as  approved  by  the  House.  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  the  appropria- 
tion history  for  these  13  Items. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AniBid- 
ment  No. 


Account 


Budget  estimate,  1968       House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Initial  agreement 


Amount  over 
budget  estimate 


Find  agreement 


17  Educational  improvement  lor  the  handicapped..  $53,400,000 

37  Cancer 183.356,000 

38  Heart 167.954,000 

39  Dental 3U,J07,(jOO 

40  Arthritis 143,954.000 

41  Neurology 128,633.000 

42  AI.ergy.  94,422,000 

43  General  medical  sciences 160.284,000 

44  Child  health 68.621.000 

48  General  research  and  services,  NIK 81,141,000 

51  Fogarty  Center..   500,000 

67  Gsllaudet  College,  salaries  and  expenses 2,878,000 

68  Gallaudet  College,  construction 2,196,000 

Total 1.117,646.000 


$53,400,000 

$58,400,000 

$55, 400, 000 

$2,000,000 

$53,400,090 

183,356,000 

192.356.000 

186,056,000 

2.700.000 

183. 3S6, 000 

167.954,000 

177,954,000 

172.454,000 

4,500.000 

167.954,000 

iU.  307, 000 

32.307,000 

31.607.000 

1,300,000 

30. 307, 000 

143,954,000 

147.204,000 

144,954,000 

1.000.000 

143,954.000 

128,633,000 

135.633,000 

129,633,000 

1,000.000 

128,633.000 

94,422,000 

98,922,000 

96,422,000 

2.000,000 

94.422.000 

160,284.000 

164.284.000 

162,284,000 

2,000,000 

160.284,000 

68.621.000 

74.621.000 

70,621,000 

2.000.000 

68.621.000 

81,141,000 

84,641,000 

82,891,000 

1,750.000 

81.141.000 

500.000 

725,  000 

725.000 

225.000 

500.000 

2,878,000 

2.948.000 

2,948,000 

70.000 

2,878.000 

2,196.000 

2.312.000 

2.312.000 

116.000 

2, 196, 000 

1,117.646.000 

1,172,307.000 

1.138.307.000 

20,661,000 

1,117.646.000 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  of  conference 
provides  total  appropriations  of  $13,255,- 
356,000,  a  decrease  of  $168,790,000  from 
the  budget  estimates,  a  decrease  of  $166.- 
304.000  from  the  amounts  allowed  by  the 
Senate,  but  an  Increase  of  $117,868,000 
over  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  House. 
The  principal  items  In  the  increase  over 
the  House  allowances  are  those  for  which 
the  budget  estimates  were  not  considered 
by  the  House  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
authorization  for  the  appropriations  at 
the  time  the  House  acted — the  Teacher 
Corps.  $13,500,000;  community  mental 
health  resource  support,  $50,000,000:  as- 
sistance for  repatriated  U.S.  nationals, 
$93,000:  and  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  $18,450,000;  for  a  total  of 
$82,043,000. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  the  total 
appropriation  approved  Is  $625,524,000. 
a  reduction  of  $38,000  from  the  Senate 
aUowance,  a  reduction  of  $9,500,000  from 
the  House  allowance,  and  a  reduction  of 
$27,449,000  from  the  budget  estimates. 
The  conferees  approved  the  action  of  the 
Senate  providing  $38,000  additional  for 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  to  be  derived 
from  the  appropriation  allowed  by  the 
House  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards, rather  than  adding  the  money  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  $9,500,000  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  enlarged  program  for  the  training  of 
prison  inmates,  but  it  was  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  In  agreeing  to  the 
lower  figure  to  ban  the  use  of  this  appro- 
priation for  the  training  programs  al- 
ready underway. 

For  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  total  appro- 
priation approved  by  the  conferees  is 
J12.569,999,000.  a  reduction  of  $166,206.- 
000  from  the  amounts  allowed  by  the 
Senate,  an  increase  of  $127,370,000  over 
the  House  allowance,  and  a  decrease  of 
$141,391,000  from  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Senate  voted  a  small  reduction  of 
$225,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration."  The  con- 
ferees approved  the  Seirnte  allowance. 

The  Senate  in  the  item  for  '•Build- 
ings and  facilities.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration" deleted  the  proviso  to  re- 
quire the  location  of  the  laboratory  more 
than  50  miles  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Senate  conferees  receded 
from  the  amendment. 

For  "Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational activities  ■  the  Senate  added  $51 


million.  Including  $41  million  for  grants 
to  States  under  title  HI  of  NT)EA  for  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling. $5  million  for  title  III  for  ad- 
ditional supplementary  centers,  and  $5 
million  for  strengthening  supervisorj- 
services  and  administration  under  title 
ni'b)  of  NDEA.  The  conferees  approved 
only  $32,200,000  for  grants  to  States  for 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling to  allow  a  total  of  $79.2  miUion 
for  the  purpose,  the  same  amount  as  was 
available  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Senate  added  $33.8  million  to  al- 
low a  total  of  $450  million  for  payments 
to  school  districts  for  maintenance  and 
operation  under  Public  Law  874.  This 
amendment  was  rejected  in  conference. 
A  Senate  amendment  limiting  the  avail- 
ability of  Public  Law  874  funds  was 
adopted  with  clarifying  language  to  con- 
fine the  limitation  to  Public  Law  874 
funds  alone.  This  clarification  will  per- 
mit the  use  of  such  funds  for  disaster 
relief  as  provided  by  law. 

For  the  Teacher  Corps  the  conferees 
allowed  $13,500,000  in  lieu  of  $18,100,000 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  nothing  by 
the  House,  and  $11,323,700  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  $1  million  added  by  the  Senate 
for  "Libraries  and  community  service" 
for  transfer  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  acquisition  and  cataloging  of  foreign 
books  and  materials  as  authorized  by 
title  II-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
was  approved  by  the  conferees. 

The  $5  million  added  by  the  Senate 
for  "Educational  improvement  for  the 
handicapped"  was  rejected  by  the 
conferees. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  $100  million 
for  participation  sales  and  the  S925.000 
appropriated  for  payment  of  participa- 
tion sales  insulflciencies  for  partial  fi- 
nancing of  the  higher  education  con- 
struction loan  program,  and  the  $15  mil- 
lion for  participation  sales  with  a  $250.- 
000  appropriation  for  sales  insufQciencies 
to  promote  the  use  of  private  capital  for 
the  student  loan  programs  in  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded on  these  amendments. 

The  conferees  approved  increases  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  voted  by  the 
Senate  as  follows:  $500,000  of  the  Senate 
increase  of  $750,000  for  "Health  man- 
power education  and  utilization"  for 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  allow- 
ing a  total  of  $4  million,  an  increase  of 
$250,000  over  the  amount  provided  for 
1967;  $438,000  of  the  increase  of  $5,188,- 
000  for  "Chronic  diseases"  making  a  total 
of  $27,942,000,  the  full  amount  of  the 


budget  estimate;  $156,000  of  the  Senate 
increase  of  $600,000  for  "Urban  and  in- 
dustrial health"  which  will  provide  15 
positions  above  the  72  requested  for  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  Center  and  fur- 
ther accelerate  and  strengthen  the  intra- 
mural research  program  in  the  new  fa- 
ciUties  at  College,  Alaska:  $3,000,000  of 
the  $10,000,000  increase  for  "Community 
health  services'  to  make  available  S18 
million  for  construction  grants  under 
part  C  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act,  an  increase  of  S3 
million  over  the  amount  provided  for 
1967:  $400,000  for  "Hospitals  and  medi- 
cal care"  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  increase 
of  $803,000  for  emergency  health  serv- 
ices: S50  million  of  the  Senate  increase 
of  $60  million  for  "Community  mental 
health  resource  support"  with  $45  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers  and  $5  million  for 
grants  to  staff  existing  centers:  $1,250.- 
000  of  the  $2,500,000  increase  for  the 
"National  Library  of  Medicine"  making 
a  total  of  $3,750,000  available  for  grants 
for  construction  of  health  science  li- 
braries. 

The  Senate  added  $4,360,000  to  "Build- 
ings and  facilities,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice" of  which  $100,000  was  for  prelimi- 
nary planning  of  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice headquarters  building,  and  S4. 260. 000 
for  construction  of  the  Appalachian 
health  field  station  adjacent  to  West  Vir- 
ginia University  In  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
As  neither  of  the  projects  was  included 
in  the  budget,  the  conferees  deleted  the 
increases  without  prejudice,  and  recog- 
nized construction  funds  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Health  Field  Station  as  a  first 
priority  item  for  the  1969  budget  and 
further  felt  that  if  firm  assurances  can 
be  given  that  the  architectural-engineer- 
ing plans  for  the  Government  facility  on 
leased  land  can  be  completed  prior  to 
June  1968.  a  supplemental  request  for 
1968  will  be  afforded  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Of  the  total  Senate  Increase  of  $77,- 
801.000  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  conferees  approved  only 
$4,500,000,  and  that  was  for  the  "Re- 
gional medical  programs."  The  remainder 
of  the  Senate  increase  was  rejected  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  In  excess  of 
the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  Senate  was  forced  to  recede  on  its 
recommended  increase  of  $15  million  for 
"Grants  for  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities"  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967 
there  was  approved  but  unfunded  ap- 
plications in  the  amount  of  $61  million. 
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and  $3,326,000  to  provide  the  full  budget 
estimate  for  "Environmental  health 
sciences." 

Mr.  President,  during  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  in  the  House, 
first  on  October  4,  1967,  and  again  on 
yesterday,  there  was  agreement  among 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  $438,000  added  by  the  Senate  to  the 
item  for  "Chronic  diseases,  Public  Health 
Service"  could  be  used  for  a  program  of 
pediatric  pulmonary  centers,  and  similar 
agreement  in  the  framework  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
on  a  $500,000  collaborative  program  on 
immunotherapy  on  skin  cancer.  I  concur 
in  the  understanding  expressed  by  the 
conferees  in  the  House,  that  this  agree- 
ment still  prevails  and  that  both  these 
programs  can  be  funded  within  the 
funds  now  agreed  on  In  this  revised  con- 
ference report. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  in- 
creases of  $93,000  for  "Assistance  for 
repatriated  U.S.  nationals"  and  $18,450.- 
000  for  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
These  two  items  were  not  considered  by 
the  House  as  the  authorizing  legislation 
was  passed  late  In  June. 

The  increases  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  Gallaudet  College,  $70,000  to  permit 
the  rental  of  an  up-to-date  computer 
and  the  hiring  of  an  instructor  in  com- 
puter programing  in  order  to  Improve 
student  training,  and  $116,000  for  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  the  student 
cafeteria  were  rejected  by  the  conferees 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  in- 
creases were  in  excess  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  conference  approved  the  Senate 
increase  of  $400,000  for  the  "Office  of 
Secretary,  salaries  and  expenses"  and 
$209,000  for  the  "Office  of  Field  Coordi- 
nation, salaries  and  expenses"  and  added 
bill  language  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  all  authorized  Federal  pro- 
grams that  have  to  do  with  educational 
activities  aimed  at  improved  Internation- 
al understanding  and  cooperation,  with 
the  objective  of  determining  the  extent 
of  adjustment  and  consolidation  of  these 
programs  that  Is  desirable  in  order  that 
their  objectives  may  be  more  efficiently 
and  expeditiously  accomplished. 

The  Senate  was  forced  to  recede  on  its 
increase  of  $600,000  for  "Foreign  lan- 
guage training  and  area  programs"  of 
which  $300,000  was  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  existing  programs  and 
S300,000  to  initiate  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Education  Act. 

The  House  adopted  a  provision  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  act  shall  be  used  to  provide  pay- 
ments, assistance,  or  services  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  who  acts  or  fa- 
cilitates in  the  incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of  a  riot 
or  other  civil  disturbance.  The  Senate  re- 
wrote the  provision  to  apply  only  to  those 
persons  convicted  of  the  offenses  cited. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  on  this 
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particular  appropriation.  I  have  been  in 
many  conferences  with  the  other  body. 
I  never  saw  a  more  difficult  one  than 
this.  It  was  deadlocked  for  weeks  on  end, 
due  to  many  provisions  in  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
including  this  one,  to  which  my  col- 
leagues from  Maryland  and  Wisconsin 
have  addressed  themselves. 

This  deadlock  was  broken  only  by  an 
enormous  range  of  compromises  effected 
through  the  extraordinary'  leadership, 
tact,  and  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from' 
Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees. 

This  particular  laboratory  proved  to 
be  a  major  sticking  point,  conceiTiing 
which  we  spent  literally  hours  of  de- 
bate and  discussion.  The  Issue  never  was 
resolved  in  any  manner  until  finally  we 
found  that  the  Government  agencies  In- 
volved, which  are  so  important  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation,  were  suffering,  and 
we  just  had  to  conclude,  almost  sum- 
marily from  the  point  where  we  were, 
with  the  remaining  issues  which  had  been 
unresolved,  resolved  the  best  way  we 
could  at  that  given  moment. 

But  this  was  the  end  point,  not  the  be- 
ginning, of  a  long  series  of  compromises 
on  many  issues.  We  tried  to  compromise 
in  several  ways  on  this  Issue,  but  both 
positions  proved  to  be  inflexible. 

I  can  testify  to  the  devotion  and  the 
steadfastness  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  led  the  Senate  conferees 
in  standing  by  the  Senate  position.  I  wish 
that  we  could  have  come  to  a  more  equi- 
table conclusion,  which  would  have 
barred  no  part  of  the  country,  not  even 
within  50  miles  of  the  Capitol:  but  it 
was  absolutely  impossible.  I  join  with 
Senator  Hill  in  pointing  out  that  even 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  there  are  plenty 
of  places  that  are  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  Capitol,  so  that  State  is  not 
barred  from  participation.  There  is  no 
State  completely  encompassed  within  50 
miles  of  the  Capitol  except  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  considered  it  to  be  our  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  this  matter  to  see  that 
everybody  has  a  fair  crack  at  what  is 
finally  done,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted,  though  of  course  Wis- 
consin has  a  completely  legitimate  right 
to  contend  with  might  and  main  for  it. 
that  it  will  necessarily  go  to  Wisconsin. 
So  I  Join  my  chairman  in  his  state- 
ments with  respect  to  this  particular 
matter,  which  was  so  vexing  to  us,  and 
was  one  of  the  last  items  on  which 
action  was  concluded  with  respect  to  this 
conference  report 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  not  only  for 
his  very  kind  and  generous  words,  but 
for  his  great  assistance  and  the  Im- 
portant part  he  played  in  this  con- 
ference. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  was  an  awfully 
tough  conference,  We  had  10  different 
meetings  of  the  conferees,  I  have  never 
seen  any  other  which  even  approached  It. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  was  present 
at  all  the  meetings,  participated  most 
capably,  and  was  helpful  in  every  way. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  finally  resolv- 
ing  this   bill   and   bringing  about   the 


final  agreement  of  the  conferees  on  the 
matter.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  him 
for  the  great  service  and  heb  h? 
rendered. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  I  appreciate  all  the 
more  the  nice  things  he  has  said  about 
me;  but  I  certify  to  the  Senate  that  with- 
out him.  nothing  would  ever  have  hap- 
pened.  We  were  mighty  lucky  to  have 
him  as  our  chairman. 

Mr.  HILL.  Again  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adcption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ».<; 
follows  : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  !te 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  55  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$45,000,000  " 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  61   to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur    therein    with    an    amendment     as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  word  'Cooperation' 
and    insert    in    lieu    thereof    "Corporation" 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  :ts 
disagreement    to    the    amendment    of    the 
Senate    numbered   69   to   the   aforesaid   bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment   as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  sa;cl 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  "$7,139,000, 
to  include  also  provision   for  a   comprehen- 
sive sttidy  of  all   currently  authorized  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  that  have 
to  do  with  educational  activities  aimed  .-^t 
Improved   International   understanding    and 
cooperation,    with    the    objective    of  'deter- 
mining the  extent  of  adjustment  and  con- 
solidation of  these  programs  that  Is  deslraole 
in  order  that  their  objectives  may  be  more 
efficiently  and  expeditiously  accomplished." 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senat€  numbered  55,  61.  and  69. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and,  though 
I  was  not  a  conferee,  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  at  this  point  the  overall 
saving  in  this  bill  as  now  reported  by  the 
able  chairman  of  the  conferees  as  com- 
pared with  the  budget  figures  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  $168  million  under 
the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  aealn 
warmly  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  believe  that 
his  personal  efforts  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  that  saving,  and  that  it  is  in 
line  with  the  economy  effort  which  we 
are  all  pursuing,  and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator Is  due  the  congratulations  and 
thanks  of  all  Senators. 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  might  say  the  exact  figure 
Is  $168,790,000  under  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
tiie  Senator  from  Florida,  and  thank 
him  for  them. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  setting  forth  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1957,  the 
budget  estimates  for  1968.  the  House  al- 
lowances, the  Senate  allowances,  and  the 


conference  agreement  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  AND  REUTED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1968,  H.R.  10196 


Item 


Appropriation 
fisul  year  1967 


Budget  estimates, 
1968 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
agreement 


TITLE  1-DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

ManpcAer  development  and  training  activities    ^n'^'^i 

Office  of  Manpower  Administrator,  salaries  and  expenses «  ,«?Sh 

Bureau  ot  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  salaries  and  expenses /coimnnnn^ 

Giants  to  States     ,     .-   -  il'iTi'rM 

Unemployment  compensation  (or  Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen -i  V^mx 

Bureau  ot  Employment  Security,  salaries  and  expenses ,is'i«'™vn» 

Trust  fund  transter ,•;     -   „ ^K's7«mn 

Ubor-l*lanagement  Services  Administration,  salaries  and  expeniw «'?^?'nnn 

Waieand  Hour  Division,  salaries  and  expenses Viu'nnn 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  salaries  and  expenses 'qn'nnn 

Women's  Bureau,  salaries  and  expenses - 1*571' nftn 

fmoloyee;'  compensa'ion  claims  and  expenses i  ait  em 

Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation,  salaries  and  exptnsw fe?  ooo^ 

Trust  fund  transfer ioinm 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics I'ysn'nnn 

Bureau  ol  International  Labor  Affairs '   ts'mo 

Ssecial  foreign  currency  program ,  soi'nnn 

Officeot  theSolicitor  nM'oooi 

Trust  fund  transfer i  rss  noo 

Office  of  the  Secretary /lao'nOQ^ 

Trust  fund  transfer  _ 1     MftOO 

Federal  contract  compliance  and  civil  rights  program^ riiiSn 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  salaries  and  expenses 3ii.\Mi 

Total  appropriations,  Department  of  Labor 638, 220,  OOP 

TITLE  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

61  £85  000 

Siliries  and  expenses Vnr'nnn 

Buildings  and  facilities ^'  ^'^' """ 

Total,  Food  and  Drug  Administration 6*,  815,  OOP 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Dementary  and  secondary  educational  activities 1,342,410,000 

School  assistance  i!i  federally  affected  areas *7?'q37"ooo 

Assistance  lor  school  construction ll'323'700 

Teacher  Corps in'onn  DOQ 

Higher  educational  activities miii'<Wi 

Hijher  educational  facilities  construction ;--:---l: 11  o^'mn 

fuilher  endov«menl  ol  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ^'J'niK'nnn 

Enpansion  and  improvement  ol  vocational  education.. ,:,o.uio,uuu 

76  000  000 

Libraries  and  community  services «'n7s'nnn 

Educational  impiovement  for  the  handicapped...   70  MW'OOO 

Research  and  training -■ I'ISm'rwi 

educational  research  and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program) as'So'oOO 

Salaries  and  expenses      416' 357' 000 

De'ense  educational  activities - ?'ooq"ooO 

Fc-eijn  language  Iraning  and  area  studies i'mq'om 

Student  loan  Insurance  fund J,iuu,uuu 

Participation  sales  autnoriiation 

Payment  of  participation  sales  Insufficiencies 

Total,  Office  of  Education 3,890,002,700 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  for  rehabilitation  services  and  facilities. ^M  325' 000 

Research  and  training    .              ii'ivin'ryw) 

Research  and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program) 'RM'noo 

Grants  for  correctional  rehabilitation  study ^  869' 000 

Salaries  and  expenses >'>oo'iwi\ 

Trust  and  transfer (299.m) 

Total,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 327, 554,  OOP 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

7S0  000 

Health  manpower  education  and  utilUation ..  ^o' qoo 

Health  professions  education  fund 2  OOO'OOO 

f<urse  training  fund.  - left  777' nnn 

Construction  ol  health  educational  facilities 9  693000 

Dental  services  and  resources - 25^3  000 

'iursing  services  and  resources — - -  gi'siJ'oOO 

Chronic  diseases — 44' 220  000 

Communicable  diseases lo'^^'rvin 

Air  pollution     ..     IikiSS 

Urhan  and  industrial  health in'ao^'nnn 

Radiological  health s'tm'oOO 

Iniury  control ?l  597"  000 

Control  of  tuberculosis in'»3  000 

Control  of  venereal  diseases e  w'Jmn 

Occupational  health r  210  000 

Foreign  quarantine  activities - -  loo'pin'nnn 

Community  health  services r 128,280,000 

Trust  fund  transfer Ai'ijf  nnn 

Hospitals  and  medical  care •ai  j' nVi!  mm 

Hospital  construction  activities Jl3,3^3.uuu 

!^ee  footnote  nt  end  ot  labl''. 
CXm 1911— Part  22 


J401,854,000 
36.779.000 
8,416.000 
(557.107.000) 
65,000,000 
2.720.000 
(18,328,000) 
8,683,000 
25,424.000 
4,645.000 
912.000 
56.061.000 
5, 508, 000 
(68,000) 
23,054,000 
1,463.000 
75,000 
5,741,000 
(144,000) 
4.946,000 
(538,000) 
1,355,000 
337.000 

652, 973, 000 


66,749,000 
1.150,000 


$394,997,000 
30,696,000 
8. 267. 000 
(556,932.000) 
65. 000. 000 
2,630,000 
(17,990.000) 
8,533,000 
24.166.000 
4.429.000 
912.000 
56.061.000 
5,408,000 
(68,000) 
20.933,000 
1,348,000 
75,000 
5,741,000 
(144,000) 
4.388,000 
(538, 000) 
1,103,000 
337,000 

635,024,000 


66,225,000 
1,150,000 


67,899,000 


J385.497.000 
30. 696. 000 
8,267,000 
(556,932.000) 
65. 000, 000 
2,630.000 
(17.990.000) 
8.533.000 
2«. 166,000 
4,467,000 
912,000 
56.061,000 
5.408,000 
(68,000) 
20,933,000 
1,348,000 
75,000 
5,741,000 
(144,000) 
4,388,000 
(538,000) 
1,103,000 
33/,  000 

625,562,000 


66.000,000 
1,150,000 


67,375,000 


1.681,207.000 
(10,793,000) 
439.137,000 

"33,000,066 
1,173,194,000 


252.900.000 
1(7,000,000) 
165,950,000 
53.400.000 
99,900.000 
4,600.000 
40.253,000 


(200.000.000) 
925.000 

3.944.466.000 


311.550,000 

65.4)14.000 

5,000.000 

800.000 

5.621,000 

(336,000) 

388,455,000 


170,413,000 

■263' 666, 606 


27,942,000 
72, 272.  000 
64,185.000 
42. 594.  000 
15,687,000 


1,645.707,000 
43S.137.000 

i; 158, 194, 000 

252,900,000 

155.  500. 000 
53.400.000 
90.967.000 

'  37,385^000 


(100.000.000) 
925.000 

3,834.115.000 


311.550,000 

62.440.000 

5.000,000 

800,000 

5.319,000 

(338,000) 

385, 109, 000 


164, 163, 000 
203,' 666,' 666 


27,504.000 
72, 109, 000 
64, 185. 000 
41,594.000 
15.687,000 


54, 448, 000 

"(10.000,000) 

(4,075,000) 

63.851.000 

293, 357. 000 

I  (13,000,000) 


51,234,000 

(4, 075, 000) 
62, 830, 000 
293, 357, 000 
0) 


67,150.000 


1.696,707,000 
472.937.000 

"is! too.  066 

1,158,194,000 


252,900.000 

156,500.000 
58. 400. 000 
90,967,000 


J385. 497, 000 
30.696,000 
8.267,000 
(556,932,000) 
65, 000, 000 
2.63P,000 
(17,990,000) 
8.533.000 
24.166,000 
4.429.000 
912,000 
56,061,000 
5,408,000 
(68,000) 
20,933,000 
1,348,000 
75,000 
5,741,000 
(144,000) 
4,388,000 
(538,  000) 
1,103,000 
337.000 

625, 524, 000 


66,000.000 
1,150.000 

67,150,000 


1,677,907,000 

(') 

43!(.  137.000 

■"'li' 566.' 666" 

1.158,194.000 


252,900,000 

156.500.000 
53.400.000 
90,967,000 


37,385.000 


37,385,000 


(100.000.000) 
925.000 


3,942.090.000 


312.550,000 

65. 484. 000 

5,000.000 

800.000 

5. 469, 000 

(336, 000) 


3.880.815,000 


389,303,000 


164,913,000 

"263, 666,"  666 


32.692,000 
72.109,000 
64.185,000 
42.194.000 
15,687,000 


311.550,000 

63. 937.000 

5,000,000 

,800,000 

5,319,000 

(336,000) 

386,606,000 


164,663,000 

"263."666.'666' 


27,942,000 
72, 109, 000 

64.185.000 
41,750,000 
15.687.000 


61.234.000 

C) 

(4,075,000) 
63.633,000 
293,357,000 
0) 


"'54,234,000 

(4.075.000) 
63,230,000 
293.  357, 000 
0) 
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Item 


TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.   EDUCATION.   AND  WELFARE— Con. 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE— Continued 


Medicil  care  services 

Trust  tund  transfer ' .' — 

National  Institutes  of  Health.  BioiogiciVtandVrdV 

National  Cancer  Institute..  

National  Heart  Institute.   .      

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  DisMses 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness' 

National  Instrtute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases         

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences  

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  OevelODmeiit' 

Regional  medical  programs 

Environmental  health  ^oenct%. . .......,,[__, 

General  research  and  services...'.".',.'""" 

Grants  for  construction  of  health  research 'facilities 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  (or  Advanced  Study  in  theHealth'Sciencwi; 

Subtotal.  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Mental  health  research  and  services 

Community  mental  health  resource  support 

National  health  sUtistics  

National  Library  ot  MedJcine  

Buildings  and  facilities 

Scientific  activities  overseas  (special  foreign  currency  "pro'gra'm) ' 

Ketlred  pay  of  commissioned  officers  (indefinite) 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services  ' 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General" ~ 

PartKipation  sales  authorizations 

Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies.  


Total,  Public  Health  Service. 


Salaries  and  expenses 
Buildings  and  facilities. 


ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 


ToUl,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Limitation  on  construction .'.'.". 

Payment  to  trust  funds  for  health  insuraiicefor'ftii'aBed' 
Payment  tor  military  service  credits 


Total,  Social  Security  Administration. 


WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 
Grants  to  States  lor  public  assistance 


Assistance  tor  repatriated  U  S   nationals 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Family  Services  ' 

Grants  lor  maternal  and  child  weltare  

Salaries  and  expenses.  Children's  Burea'o"." ' 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  oflenses 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects 

Research  and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program)  ' 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Commissioner 


Total,  Welfare  Administration 


ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 
Coordination  and  development  of  programs  for  the  aging... 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  education  ot  the  blind 
National  Technical  Institute  tor  the  Deaf 


Model  secondary  school  (or  the  deaf  salanes  and  expensai' 
Model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf,  construction 
Salaries  and  expenses,  Gallaudet  College 

Construction,  Gallaudet  College 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Howard  University 

Construction,  Howard  University. " 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Freedmen's  Hospital 


Total,  special  institutions. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARr 


Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  ot  the  Secretary 

Transfer  from  trust  funds 

Office  of  Field  Coordination,  salaries  and  expenses 
Transfers 


Office  of  Comptroller,  salaries  and  expenses 

Transfer  from  trust  funds 

Office  of  Administration,  salaries  and  expenses 

Transfer  from  trust  funds 

Surplus  property  utilization " 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  salaries  anil  expenses' 

Transfers. 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1967 


Budget  estimates, 
1968 


House 
allowance 


Senate 

allowance 


Conference 
agreement 


$10, 385. 000 

(3.512,000) 

7,904,000 

175,656,000 

164. 770, 000 

28, 308, 000 

135,687,000 

116.296.000 

90,670,000 

145,113.000 

64. 922,  OOO 

45,004,000 

24,  298,  000 

68.  534.  000 

56.000.000 


»,  649, 000 

183,356,000 

167,954  000 

30,  307,  OOO 

143,954,000 

128.633,000 

94,422,000 

160,284,000 

68,621,U(JO 

64,314,000 

20.615,000 

81.141.000 

35. 000. 000 

500,000 


1. 123. 162,  OOO 

265.619,000 

50, 000, 000 

9. 312.  000 

20. 192.  000 

18. 279.  OOO 

10.000.000 

(10.743.000) 

4, 250.  000 

7,858.000 


2, 504, 444, 000 


(9, 860. 000) 
2.298.000 


1.187,750.000 
246.741,000 

100,168,000 

9,767,000 

21,152.000 

10.715,000 

18,585,000 

(13,391,000) 

143,628,000 

9,087,000 

(15,000,000) 

250,000 

2. 755. 702, 000 


(9, 044,  OOO) 
1.237.000 


2,298.000 


1,237,000 


W,  649,  000 

183,356.000 

167,954,000 

30.307,000 

143,954,000 

128,633,000 

94,  422.  000 

160.284,000 

68,621,000 

54.  3U.  000 

17,289,000 

81,141,000 

35,  COO,  000 

500,000 

1.174,424,000 

246,741.000 

50.168.000 

8.317.000 

18,662.000 

10,715.000 

15.000.000 

(13.391,000) 

140.676,000 

8.  358,  OOO 

(15,000.000) 

250.000 


2. 668, 974. 000 


(9.  028.  000) 
1,237.000 

1,237.000 


$8,649,000 

192.356.000 

177.954,000 

32,307,000 

147,204,000 

135,533,000 

92. 922.  000 

164.284.000 

74.621,000 

64,314,000 

20,615,000 

84,641,000 

50.  '300.  000 

725,  000 


M.  649  000 
183.356.000 
167.954.000 
30. 307. 000 
143,954.000 
128,633,000 
94.422.000 
160.284.000 
68,621,™ 
58,814.;jOC 
17,289.000 
81.141.000 
35.000.000 
500,000 


1.252.225.000 

246.741.000 

110,  168,000 

8,317,000 

21,162,000 

15.075,000 

15,  000,  000 

(13.391,000) 

140.676.000 

8. 358. 000 


2. 830.  726,  000 


(9. 028. 000) 
1.237.000 


1,178,924.000 

246.741,000 

100.168.000 

8.317,000 

19  912,000 

10,715,000 

15,000  000 

(13,39!,0OC) 

140,676.000 

8. 358. 000 

(15.000.000) 

250  000 


2.729.218,000 


(9,028,000) 
1,237,000 


1,237,000 


1.237.000 


(600. 459. 000) 
(43. 189. 000) 
§24.050.000 
105. 000. 000 


(635. 260. 000) 
(634. 000) 
906.631.000 
105.000.000 


1, 029. 050, 000 


4,170,000.000 

460,000 
7,890,000 
228, 900, 000 
5,331.000 
8, 207, 000 
3,150,000 
1,500,000 
1,522.000 

4, 426, 960,  WO 


10,275,000 


1,027,500 
491,000 


(531.500.000) 

"906,631.000 
105,000,000 


1,011,631,000 


4,124,300.000 

'(115,700,000) 

525,000 

8.589.000 

239, 320, 000 

6, 485, 000 


(631,500.000) 

906.'63i."666 
105.000.000 


1,011,631.000 


4,124.300.000 
(') 

432.  000 

8.225.000 

235,600,000 

6,151.000 


(631.500.000) 

"966,"63i,"0O0" 
105,000.000 


1,011,631,000 


4, 124.  300.  000 
(') 

525.000 

8, 225. 000 

235. 600,  000 

6.151.000 


1.011,631.000 


4.124.300.000 
0) 

525,000 

8, 225, 000 

235,600.000 

6.151.000 


4.170.000 
1,500,000 
1.888.000 


3.150.000 
r,685.060' 


3,150.000 
"1,685.000 


4, 386, 777, 000 


3,150.000 
'i,' 685,' 666 


18,450.000 


2,542,000 

70.000 
13. 534. 000 
3, 342. 000 
6. 639. 000 


1.225.000 

2.615.000 

425.000 

275.000 

2. 878,  000 

2,1%,  000 

15,  300. 000 

23.  lit.  000 

6.  700. 000 


4,379,543,000 


1.225.  OOO 

2.615,000 

425.  OOO 

275.  000 

2. 878.  OOO 

2.196.000 

15.300.000 

3.926.000 

6.700.000 


27.S45.500 


54.725,000 


35, 540, 000 


7,513,000 
(1,272,000) 

2,052,000 
(1,805,000) 

4, 572, 000 
(688,000) 


Higher  education  lor  international  understanding 
Foreign  language  training  and  area  programs 
Educational  television  facilities 


1,123,000 

1,780,000 

(1,330,000) 


Total.  Office  of  the  Secretary 

lndef,n[,r,'pp%'^,'aZr''''°"''. .''''.'.'"":' .'"""'"';  """;'°"'  ^"^  *«""•-  ■ 

^°a'nd  Welfa're"''  '""''^'^  appropriations.  Department  of  Hwilfh,  Education, 
Se«  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


(3. 304, 000) 


8. 088. 000 
(1,211,000) 

2.418.000 
(2, 095,  000) 

6, 842. 000 
(991.000) 

2. 547, 000 
(271,000) 

1.119.000 

1.974.000 
(1.373.000) 
20,350.000  . 
16.175,000 

'(304,000) 


6.  739,  000 

(1,211,000) 

2,  OOO,  000 

(1,815.000) 

6,768,000 

(991,000) 

2.  427,  0*30 

(271,000) 

1,119,000 

1,935,000 

(1,373.000) 


4.379.636.000 


18, 450, 000 


1,225,000 

2.615,000 

425,000 

275.000 

2,948.000 

2,312.000 

15.300.000 

3,926.000 

6.  700.  000 

35.726.000 


7.139,000 

(1.211,000) 

2,  209,  000 

(1,815,000) 

6.  768,  000 

(991.000) 

2.  427.  000 

(271.000) 

1,119,000 

1,935,000 

(1.373,000) 


4,379.636.000 


18,450.000 


1.225.000 

2,615.000 

425,000 

275.000 

2.878.000 

2,196,000 

15,300,000 

3,926,000 

6,  700, 000 


35,540,000 


7,139,000) 
(1.211,000 


2,  209, 000 


(1.815,000' 
6. 768, 000 

(991,0001 
2,427,000 

(271,000) 
1,119,000 
1,935.000 
(1,373,000) 


17.040,000 

12, 300,084,200 
20,603,000 


15,700,000 
0) 


16, 300, 000 
0) 


59,513,000 

12,688,855,000 
22. 435. 000 


15,700.000 
0) 


36.688,000 

12,420,212,000 
22,419,000 


37, 897, 000 

12,  713,846,000 
22.419.000 


37,297,000 

12,  547, 580, 000 
22,419,000 


12,320.687.200  12,711.290.000  12.442.631.000  12.736.265.000  12,569,999.000 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  ACT.  1968.  H.R.  1019fr-ConUnued 


Item 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1967 


Budget  estimates, 
1%8 


House 
allowance 


Senate 

allowance 


Conference 
agreement 


RELATED  AGENCIES 

TITLE  lll-NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses 

TITLE  IV-NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

Silaiies  and  expenses 

TITLE  V-RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Payment  tor  military  service  credits 

TITLE  VI-FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  expenses 

TITLE  VII-U.S.  SOLDIERS'  HOME 

Limitation  on  operation  and  maintenance 

llmilallon  on  capital  outlay 

TITLE  VIII-FEDERAL  RADIATION  COUNCIL 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Grand  total 

Consisting  of: 

Direct  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations 


$31,030,000 


2,  085.  000 


(12, 
17, 


975,000) 
201.000 


7,210,000 


685, 000) 
575, 000) 


$32,288,000 
2,150.000 


(12,850,080) 
17,839,000 


7,475,000 


(8,024,000) 
"5,000) 


$32,288,000 


2, 150, 000 


$32,  288,  000 


2.150,000 


$32,288,000 


2.150,000 


(12,850,000)  (12.850.000)  (12,850,000) 

17,839,000  17.839,000  17,839,000 


131,000 


(305.1 


131,000 


7, 425. 000 


(8.024,000) 
(305,000) 


131,000 


7.425.000 


7. 425.000 


(8.024,000)  (8,024,000) 

(305.000)  (305.000) 


131,000 


131.000 


13,016.564,200  13.424,146,000         13.137,488,000  13,421.660,000  13,255,356.000 


12.995. 

20, 


961,200 
603.000 


13,401,711,000 
22.435.000 


13.115.069.000  13,399.241,000  13.232.937.000 

22,419.000  22,419,0u0  22,419,000 


I  These  appropriations  lack  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Action  has  been  deferred  pending  such  authorization. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready stated  my  view  as  to  the  inestima- 
ble service  to  the  country  and  the  Sen- 
ate rendered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

This  Is  probably  the  largest  appropria- 
tion bill  among  those  marked  "admin- 
istratively controllable  appropriations." 
It  deals  with  matters  of  the  greatest 
sensitivity  to  the  Nation  in  terms  of 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  related 
subjects. 

A  very  careful  reading  of  the  work 
which  was  accomplished  is  necessary. 
For  example,  we  were  engaged  in  a  very 
urgent  compromise  with  the  other  botij". 
We  omitted  any  provision  for  interna- 
tional education,  a  particular  measure 
which  has  been  pas.sed  and  enacted,  and 
for  which  an  appropriation  Is  authorized. 
We  nonetheless  contemplated  the  likeli- 
hood of  planning  going  forward  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary'  against  the  day 
when  Congress  could  fund  the  program, 
and  made  reasonable  provisions  with  the 
Department  so  that  the  necessary  peo- 
ple might  be  put  on  that  job. 

In  respect  to  the  Teachers  Corps,  as 
to  which  a  very  hard  fought  compromise 
was  arrived  at.  the  conference  finally 
allowed  $13.5  million.  That  compromise 
was  carefully  tailored  to  criteria  as  to 
the  number  of  personnel  who  are  now  be- 
ing trained,  those  who  would  be  trained, 
and  those  who  could  be  absorbed,  based 
upon  surveys  made  by  the  department. 
It  is  our  belief — it  is  my  belief,  a,s  I  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  subject — 
that  the  program  can  be  carried  on,  not 
nearly  in  the  way  that  the  legislation 
Intended,  or  even  as  the  budget  request 
intended,  because  the  amount  has  been 
cut,  I  am  unhappy  to  say.  far  below  the 
budget  request.  Nonetheless,  a  viable  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  on.  I  would  appeal 
to  the  agency  to  make  certain  that  every 
last  dollar  of  that  $13.5  million  is  well 
spent  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  program. 

That  leads  me  to  what  I  would  like 
to  say  in  this  respect  to  the  Department 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Many 
of  the  Items  in  the  bill  were  hard  fought. 
The  Department  is  famlhar  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  items  were 
extremely  hard  fought,  and  the  amounts 
were  materially  reduced  in  some  cases. 
This  was  attributable  to  the  pressures 
under  which  we  found  ourselves.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  the  place  or  the  time 
to  argue  priorities,  whether  they  are 
justified  or  unjustified.  However,  I  think 
this  particular  bill  is  entitled  to  the  very 
highest  priority,  considering  what  it 
means  to  the  country,  when  compared 
with  many  other  programs,  such  as  the 
space  program,  which  could  very  well 
take  second  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
realize  that  we  were  operating  under  a 
time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  still  in  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  this  particular  appropriation  is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  priority,  because  it 
deals  with  the  great  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  the  cities  and  the  problems  of 
all  our  people  with  respect  to  health  and 
education  and  poverty  and  jobs.  How- 
ever, the  important  thing  that  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  to  the  Department  is 
that  in  these  Items  which  were  very  hard 
fought  and  highly  controversial,  is  per- 
formance. I  refer  to  such  items  as  the 
Teacher  Corps,  International  Education, 
Community  Health,  and  other  similar 
items  which  I  shall  list,  so  that  the  De- 
partment will  have  no  doubt  about  them, 
since  the  question  will  be  before  us  cer- 
tainly next  year.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 


from  .Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  will  be  here 
for  many  years. 

I  address  the  most  urgent  plea  to  the 
Department  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
will  prosper  depending  upon  their  per- 
formance in  these  highly  controversial 
programs.  If  they  give  the  programs 
loving  care  and  devoted  attention  and 
make  ever\-  dollar  go  twice  as  far  as  it 
normally  would  and  if  they  provide  great 
efficiency  and  fine  results  from  the  money 
that  is  appropriated.  I  think  they  will 
find  our  road  and  their  road  very  much 
easier  in  the  next  fiscal  year  than  It 
proved  to  be  in  this  fiscal  year. 

I  hope  very  much  that  they  will  pay 
most  serious  attention  to  what  I  say  be- 
cause I  am  really  trjnng  to  give  them  a 
lead  on  what  will  do  them  and  the  coun- 
try the  most  good  in  terms  of  their  par- 
ticular activity. 

I  pay  tribut-e  to  all  of  our  fellow  con- 
ferees, those  from  the  Senate  as  well  as 
those  from  the  House.  We  certainly  dis- 
agreed very  strongly  in  many  things  with 
some  of  our  colleagues  from  the  other 
bod.v. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  sincerity  of  good  faith  or  anxi- 
ety of  all  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  serve  the  people  of  our  country 
as  they  saw  the  best  needs  of  our  people, 
balancing  financial  and  substantive  con- 
siderations in  this  very  large  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  who 
yielded  to  me  so  as  to  allow  me  to  have 
one  subcommittee  upon  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member.  As  I  am  also 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
this  is  a  very  important  arrangement, 
so  far  as  I  am  (wncerned.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  did  yield  to  me  so  that,  in 
spite  of  his  seniority.  I  would  be  ranking 
minority  member  on  this  particular  sub- 
committee, he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
attendance  at  the  conferences.  The  Sen- 
ator was  there,  I  think,  every  time  that  I 
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was  there  and  any  time  there  was  need 
for  any  Senator  from  our  side  of  the  aisle 
to  be  present.  He  was  an  active,  wise,  and 
vigorous  participant  and  fought  a  tre- 
mendous battle  for  something  he  be- 
lieved in  very  deeply— facilities  which 
were  to  be  made  available  in  school  dis- 
tricts as  provided  in  a  particular  section 
of  NDEA  contained  in  the  bill.  In  every 
way  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  a  most  cooperative  and  most  splen- 
did coUeague  in  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  trib- 
ute also  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who  at- 
tended a  number  of  the  conferences  and 
participated  with  us  in  a  most  able  and 
cooperative  way  as  a  Senate  conferee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  seen  a 
conference  that  was  superior  to  this  In 
cooperation  among  the  Senate  conferees. 
I  have  already  testified  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  to  the 
tremendous  contributions  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  the  tribute  he 
has  paid  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
been  a  member  of  this  committee  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  He  has  always 
been  tremendously  helpful  and  has  al- 
ways been  present  and  done  more  than 
his  part. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  this  year  helped  in 
many  ways,  as  he  has  always  done  in  the 
past. 

The  conferees  really  and  truly  stood 
steadfast.  They  worked,  and  they  did 
their  deadlevel  best.  I  am  grateful  to 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  their  kind  words.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  challenging  sections 
of  the  budget  to  deal  with. 

I  have  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  these  many 
years,  and  I  have  never  gone  through  as 
grueling  an  experience  as  this  one. 
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Like  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
hope  for  more  efficient  spending  and 
more  careful  spending,  and  hope  at  the 
same  time  that  we  may  have  some  suc- 
cess in  the  future  for  those  causes  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  dedicated — the  fight 
against  disease  and  the  work  that  we 
have  done  and  have  to  do  In  research, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  essential  of  all  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  spoke  about  appropria- 
tions for  International  Health. 

I  cite  as  an  example  of  how  impor- 
tant it  Is  to  continue  to  press  forward 
on  these  matters,  that  the  House  has 
three  times  turned  down  the  application 
for  these  funds.  The  House  turned  it 
down  last  fall  in  the  supplemental  bill 
and  this  spring  in  the  supplemental  bill. 
They  have  turned  It  down  now,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  in  the  pending  bill. 

If  these  funds  are  to  be  obtained,  the 
battle  must  continue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  join  with  other  Senators  who 
have  paid  tribute  this  morning  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  was  most  patient.  He  was 
most  persistent  and  most  tenacious  In 
his  efforts  to  sustain  the  Senate  position. 
I  think  this  can  also  be  said  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and 
other  conferees  on  the  Senate  side. 

I  was  a  Senate  conferee.  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  conference  often,  but 
whenever  I  did  attend,  I  always  found 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  other  Senate  con- 
ferees present.  They  tried  hard  to 
maintain  the  Senate  position. 

I  congratulate  them.  As  they  have 
said,  this  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  conferences. 

I  have  not  participated  in  very  many 
conferences,  relatively  speaking,  not 
having  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  as 
long  as  some  of  the  other  conferees,  but 
this  was  the  most  difficult,  the  most  try- 
ing, and  the  most  challenging  confer- 
ence in  which  I  have  ever  participated. 
So  I  do  congratulate  the  conferees. 
I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
our  very  fine  clerk,  Mr.  Herman  Downey, 
for  the  excellent  work  he  continues  to 
do  in  this  effort. 

May  I  express  appreciation  to  the  other 
conferees,  also,  for  their  standing  with 
me  in  insisting  that  something  be  writ- 
ten into  the  conference  report  which 
would  indicate  the  priority  that  should 
be  given  to  the  Appalachian  Health 
Field  Station  in  Morgantown. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  action  in  striking  out 
this  money  in  conference  was  without 


prejudice  to  the  project.  The  report 
states  very  clearly  that  the  item  is  of 
high  priority  status;  that  if  the  plans 
are  completed  prior  to  June  1968,  the 
conferees  on  both  sides  agreed  that  a 
supplemental  request  for  1968  would  be 
given  favorable  consideration. 

This  is  a  very  important  project,  both 
to  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues  once  again  for 
standing  with  me  in  securing  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report,  which  does  protect 
and  give  to  this  item  its  very  high  prior- 
ity status. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ut 
Montoya  In  the  chalri .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarUmous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  correct  about  the  Appalaciiian 
Health  Field  Station.  The  report  states 
that  the  action  was  without  prejudice  to 
the  project.  The  report  states,  further: 

In  ract.  It  Is  recognized  as  a  No.  1  priority 
Item  for  the  1969  budget,  and,  IX  firm  assur- 
ances can  be  given  that  the  archltectural- 
englneertng  plans  for  the  Government  facility 
on  leased  land  will  be  finished  prior  to  June 
1968,  the  conferees  are  agreed  that  a  supple- 
mental request  for  1968  will  be  given  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  hard  work  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  behalf  of 
this  project,  I  believe,  resulted  in  his 
reward,  and  a  very  just  reward,  in  the 
language  assuring  that  these  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  for  the  station. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  word  of  thanks  to  Mr 
Downey,  whose  help  was  invaluable  in 
guiding  me  and  my  staff  through  the 
labyrinth  we  had  to  tread.  I  am  grateful 
for  his  being  with  us. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  was  some  question  which  would 
wear  out  first,  the  fiscal  year  or  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  added  to 
the  bill  the  sum  of  $600,000  for  the  Arctic 
Health  Research  Laboratory  located  at 
the  University  of  Alaska.  The  House  con- 
ferees would  not  agree  to  that  figure 
Rumor  has  it  that  the  House  conferees 
would  have  preferred  that  none  of  the 
Senate  increase  be  permitted.  However, 
the  conference  report  before  the  Senate 
provides  for  $156,000  additional,  which 
will  allow  the  employment  of  15  addi- 
tional persons. 

This  Laboratory  was  opened  only  last 
summer.  It  is  a  magnificent  new  build- 
ing. It  has  a  vital  function  to  perform 
After  having  said  that,  I  will  admit  that 
the  United  States  would  not  collapse  if 
this  Laboratory  had  never  been  built.  If 
the  research  had  not  been  launched;  but 
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there  are  interested  persons  in  the  north- 
ern latitudes  who  believe  this  Laboratory 
is  extremely  important.  There  is  no  point 
in  having  a  new  building,  new  facilities, 
new  equipment,  first  class  in  every  way, 
without  having  researchers  there. 

So  I  desire  to  express  the  thanks  of 
ihe  people  of  Alaska  to  every  member 
of  the  Senate  conference  committee  for 
insisting  that  some  of  this  money  be  re- 
tained— to  Senator  Javits,  to  Senator 
Cotton,  to  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  particularly  wish  to  pay  tribute 
m  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  to 
that  great  man  from  Alabama,  who  has 
performed  services  over  the  years  in  the 
field  of  health  and  health  research,  in- 
credible accomplishments,  invaluable  to 
the  health  of  this  Nation,  and  the  health 
of  the  world.  His  deeds  are  not  as  well 
known  now,  I  suggest,  as  they  will  be  in 
the  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  correct  about  Senator  Hill's  role, 
which  did  not  stop  at  the  mainland 
United  States  of  America,  but  extended 
his  solicitude  also  to  the  people  of  a  very 
valued  though  somewhat  faraway  State. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  kind  and 
generous  words,  which  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate. It  was  his  great  interest  and  his 
compelling  presentation  of  the  case  that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  finally  get  the 
House  to  agree  to  the  $156,000  for  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  Laboratory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


HIGH  COST  OF  DROPOUTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Friday,  October  27.  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carries  an  article  by  Eve 
Edstrom  under  the  heading  "Report  on 
High  Costs  Gives  Support  to  Critics 
Seeking  Job  Corps  Slash." 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  article,  which 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators,  deals  with  the  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  covering  the 
period  from  January-  20.  1965,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966,  when  the  average  enrollee 
cost  per  year  at  Parks  Job  Corps  Center 
rose  to  $11,000.  It  cost  $11,000  a  year  to 
train  and  take  care  of  a  dropout. 

It  is  shocking  to  be  Informed,  by  what 
is  supposed  to  be  an  objective  study  of 
the  condition  that  prevailed  in  this  proj- 
ect of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, that  it  cost  $11,000  for  one  year 
to  train  a  dropout.  If  that  is  what  it  costs 
to  train  a  dropout,  it  probably  should 
cost  S50,000  a  year  to  train  a  boy  at 
Harvard  or  Ohio  State  or  Michigan  or 
any  one  of  our  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  contend,  according  to  the 
article,  that  the  cost  has  dropped  from 
Jn.OOO  a  year  to  $6,500.  That  is  nothing 
to  boast  about.  In  Ohio,  the  average  cost 
of  sending  a  student  to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  is  approximately  $2,600. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report    on   High    Costs   Gives   Support    to 

Critics  Seeking  Job  Corps  Slash 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

A  "confldentlal"  Government  report  foc\is- 
ing  on  the  high  costs  of  a  California  Job 
Corps  center  Is  providing  some  new  ammu- 
nition for  congressional  critics  seeking  to 
curtail  Job  Corps  spending. 

The  draft  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  surfaced  this  week  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It  shows  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Parks 
Job  Corps  Center  splraled  from  $12.8  million 
to  $25.5  million  after  two  years  of  operation. 

Officials  of  the  War  on  Poverty  declared 
the  report's  chief  lindlngs  are  no  longer  valid, 
Siiylng  they  are  based  on  data  at  least  14 
months  old. 

The  GAO  report  covers  the  period  from 
Jan.  20,  1965,  to  Dec.  31,  1966,  when  the  aver- 
age enrollee  cost  per  year  at  Parks  rose  to 
$11,000  a  year.  But  Job  Corps  officials  said 
yesterday  that  the  cost  was  brought  down 
to  $6500  long  before  Congress  set  a  $7500 
limitation. 

additions  are  noted 

They  further  declared  that  more  than  $9 
million  of  the  $12.7  million  In  additional 
costs  was  accotinted  for  by  additions  to  the 
initial  program,  such  as  psychiatric,  place- 
ment and  processing  services,  and  not  by 
faulty  cost  estimates. 

Parks  is  operated  by  Litton  Systems,  Inc. 
Its  fixed  fee  went  up  from  $600,000  to  $683,000 
when  the  operating  cost  at  Parks  rose  to  $25.5 
million.  In  addition,  Litton  reportedly  pur- 
chased $347,000  In  educational  materials  from 
a  division  of  Its  enterprises.  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials say  "no  Intra-corporate  profit"  was 
realized. 

Job  Corps  Director  William  P.  Kelly  stated 
that  numerous  copies  of  the  GAO  report  were 
distributed  to  members  of  Congress  but  that 
"responsible  Congressmen  realized  that  this 
is  an  outdated  draft  report  that  has  never 
been  officially  Issued  by  the  GAO." 

A  GAO  spokesman  said  such  drafts  are 
"unreliable"  until  updated  by  policy  review 
committees.  The  Parks  report  is  now  under- 
going such  a  review,  he  said. 

A  few  mouths  ago,  during  hearings  on  the 
■intipoverty  bill  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Rep.  Edith  Green  (D- 
Ore.)  referred  to  the  report  and  attempted 
to  have  It  made  public. 

replt  forwarded 
She  was  Informed  that  GAO  was  waiting 
for  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  officials  to 
reply  to  the  findings.  That  reply  was  for- 
warded July  20  and  also  is  being  reviewed  by 
OAO. 

"I  don't  think  It  is  proper  for  an  agency 
to  delay  Its  comments  to  the  point  that  it 
prevents  a  congressional  committee  from  ac- 
cess to  all  the  information."  Mrs.  Green  said 
yesterday. 

In  a  related  matter,  Mrs.  Green  yesterday 
wrote  to  House  Education  Committee  Chair- 
man Carl  D.  Perkins  (D-Ky.)  demanding 
that  OEO  be  required  to  make  public  an- 
other critical  report. 

This  latter  survey,  a  series  of  sl.x  studies 
of  OEO  management  procedures,  reportedly 
found  "low  morale  and  general  dissatisfac- 
tion"  among   regional   antlpoverty   workers. 

The  survey  cost  OEO  about  $250,000  and 
was  prepared  by  McKlnsey  &  Co..  Inc.  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver  has  claimed  "execu- 
tive privilege'  In  refusing  to  make  It  public. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAUL  H.  NITZE. 
DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE, 
BEFORE  THE  INVESTMENT  BANK- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  on 
October  23,  1967,  the  Honorable  Paul  H. 
Nitze,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  made 


a  ver>^  interesting  speech  before  the  In- 
vestment Bankers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress may  t)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  Paul  H.  Nitze,  DEPtrry 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Before  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Associa'hok  of  America, 
October  23,  1967 

Mr.  Gardiner,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
As  an  alumnus  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association,    it   is   a   particular   pleasure   to 
meet  with  you  tonight. 

I  spent  more  than  a  decade  in  investment 
banking,  before  entering  government  service: 
a  long  enough  time,  I  think,  to  experience 
both  the  headiness  of  the  challenges,  and 
the  headaches  of  the  complexitlee. 

I  am  not  sure  tiiat  the  public  at  large 
appreciates  the  challenges  and  complexities 
of  banking  much  better  tlian  they  do  the 
challenges  and  complexities  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  popular  concepts  of 
both  banking  and  btireaucracy  are  often 
bogged  down  in  a  kind  of  semantic  swamp- 
land. 

I  have  long  been  amused,  for  example,  at 
the  phrase  "banker's  hours" — a  euphemism 
which  seems  to  suggest  to  many  a  kind  of 
Olympian  life  of  leisure. 

It  Is  a  phrase  everyone  uses — except  bank- 
ers 

I  don't  ki:ow  any  profession  busier  than 
Investment  banking— or  one  in  which  leisure 
is  more  coveted,  but  less  captured. 

Investment  bankers  who  aren't  busy  sim- 
ply aren't  successful  Investment  bankers. 

But  the  same  holds  true  for  bureaucrats, 
as  well. 

Bureaucracy  has  become  a  kind  of  bad 
word — and,  paradoxically,  a  bad  word,  espe- 
cially with  bankers.  It  smacks  of  endless 
tangles  of  red  tape,  and  a  kind  of  Olympian 
life  of  Indifference  to  the  taxpayers  doUar. 

Just  as  I  wouldn't  recommend  "banker's 
hours"  to  anyone  looking  for  leisure.  I 
wouldn't  recommend  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy for  anyone  specializing  in  red  ta{>e. 

Red  tai>e  is  to  modem  government  what 
red  ink  is  to  modern  banking.  It  Just  doesn  t 
pay.  And  It's  getting  increasingly  hard  to 
find. 

What,  unfortunately,  Is  not  so  hard  to  find 
are  the  mutual  myths  that  businessmen  and 
bureaucrats  continue  to  believe  about  one 
another. 

The  Defense  Department  is  a  good  vantage 
point  from  which  to  view  the  unreality  of 
these  myths. 

Our  budget,  for  example.  In  the  Depart- 
ment tbls  fiscal  year  is  some  $70  blUion.  Even 
in  a  banker's  eyes,  that  Is  a  substantial  sum 
of  money. 

And  yet  the  absolute  figure — even  to  bank- 
ers— could  be  misleading. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  the  $70  billion  repre- 
sents 9  per  cent  of  the  Groes  National  Prod- 
uct: a  smaller  percentage  of  the  GNP — 
even  Including  the  costs  of  our  current  com- 
mitment m  South  'Vietnam — than  defense 
expenditures  for  any  fiscal  year  from  1952 
through  1959. 
Now.  how  is  this  possible? 
First  of  all,  there  has  of  course  been  the 
spectacular  growth  In  the  GNP  It  has  grown 
a  full  49  per  cent  In  six  years:  an  average 
gain — In  constant  prices — of  S-'j  per  cent  a 
year. 

Now,  what  has  the  nation  done  with  Its 
gigantic  Increase  in  GNP  In  these  past  six 
years?  It  is  true  that  government  ptirchases 
of  goods  and  services  have  increased.  But 
gross  private  domestic  Investment  has  In- 
creased more.  And  by  far  the  greatest  In- 
crease of  all  has  been  In  personal  consump- 
tion. 
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So,  though  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  since  1961  has  Increased,  it  has  not 
Increased  as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP;  nor 
has  it  halted  the  spectacular  rise  In  per  capi- 
tal disposable  Income,  nor  In  actual  personal 
confiumptlon  spending. 

I  believe  the  Defense  Department's  effi- 
ciency record  has  been  remarkable.  I  think 
any  banker  looking  at  the  record  would 
call   it   rnmarkable. 

i\n<l  this — mind  you — in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  obviously  the  Department's  prime 
objective  and  mandate  is  not  simply  to  cut 
costs,  and  Increase  Internal  efficiency. 

Our  first  and  overriding  reason  for  exist- 
ence clearly  Is  to  provide  this  nation  with  the 
combat  readiness  that  will  guarantee  our 
national  security — and  give  us  the  military 
strength  to  safeguard  and  sustain  our  Inter- 
national   commitments. 

We  are  not  primarily  In  the  business  of 
saving  the  nation's  money.  We  are  primarily 
In  the  business  of  saving  the  nation's  life: 
its  bedrock  security,  and  Ita  ultimate  sur- 
vival. 

That  cost  comes  high  in  a  tense  and  tur- 
bulent world.  And  neither  President  Ken- 
nedy, nor  President  Johnson,  has  believed 
that  that  cost  can  be  arbitrarily  limited  to 
any  pre-planned  percentage  of  the  federal 
budget. 

But  what  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  have  Instructed  Secre- 
tary McNamara  Is  that  he  should  procure 
and  support  whatever  forces  are  necessary  to 
guarantee  our  security — but  to  do  so  at  the 
lowest  practical  cost. 

The  Secretary  Initiated  In  1962  a  five-year 
Cost  Reduction  Program.  Hla  three  funda- 
mental principles  were  that  the  Department 
should  buy  only  what  It  really  needed;  that 
It  should  buy  what  it  needed  at  the  lowest 
sound  price;  and  that  it  should  reduce 
operating  costs. 

For  example,  we  have  relied  less  on 
Cost-Plus-Flxed-Fee  contracts;  have  In- 
creased our  competitive  procurement;  and 
have  initiated,  with  Congressional  approval, 
multi-year  contracts,  which  substantially 
reduce  unit  production  cost. 

Another  significant  category  of  trimming 
operating  costs  has  been  the  closing  of 
obsolete  or  inefficient  installations.  Since 
1961  we  have  initiated  actions  to  consolidate, 
reduce,  or  close  over  950  Defense  Installa- 
tions or  activities  involving  property  that 
had  become  surplus  to  foreseeable  peacetime 
and  wartime  needs.  When  completed  these 
actions  will  result  in  recurring  annual  sav- 
ings of  $1 1^  bUllon. 

From  the  beginning,  we  have  recognized 
that  base  closures,  though  beneficial  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  could  have  serious  adverse 
effects  on  local  communities,  and  on  our  own 
Defense  employees.  Over  the  years  we  have 
developed  two  programs  to  help  solve  these 
difficulties. 

One  program  is  designed  to  help  local  com- 
munities find  productive  uses  for  the  land 
and  facilities  made  available  as  a  result  of 
base  closures.  Property  released  In  recent 
years  is  now  being  used  for  airports,  schools 
and  universities,  community  recreation  and 
development,  and  commercial  operations. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  the  Department's 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment,  whose  serv- 
ices become  available  to  a  community  as 
soon  as  a  base-closure  decision  is  announced, 
worked  closely  with  31  communities  in  25 
states  to  plan  new  uses  for  properties  which 
we  are  relinquishing. 

The  pKJint  is  that  the  Cost  Reduction  pro- 
gram is  beneficial  not  merely  to  the  tax- 
payer, but  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Our 
goal  in  FT  1967  was  to  save  $872  million.  We 
actually  saved  $914  million.  And  these  FY 
1967  decisions  will  produce  total  savings  of 
$1.5  billion  In  the  three-year  period  FY 
1967-69. 

It  requires  a  creative,  resourceful,  and 
relentless  effort  In  government  to  cut  costs 


intelligently — precisely  as  It  does  In  busi- 
ness— but  it  can  be  done  in  government, 
and  it  Is  being  done. 

As  I  say,  the  Defense  Department's  prime 
responsibility  is  security,  not  cost  reduction. 
That  Is  true  In  peacetime.  It  is  even  more 
obviously  true  In  wartime. 

Now  this  nation  Is  engaged  In  a  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  which  is,  in  some  respects, 
paradoxical.  It  is  probably  the  most  pub- 
licized war  that  the  United  States — or  indeed 
any  other  country — has  ever  fought.  And  yet. 
despite  the  coverage — and  perhaps  to  a  de- 
gree even  because  of  the  sheer  overwhelm- 
ing volume  of  the  coverage — it  remains  for 
many  a  confusing  and  unfamiliar  kind  of 
conflict. 

That  is  understandable.  We  have  never 
fought  an  Insurgent,  guerrilla  war  quite  like 
this  one.  It  Is  Intensely  complex  In  its  socio- 
political ramifications,  and  it  simply  can- 
not be  understood  in  terms  of  earlier,  more 
conventional  conflicts. 

Our  objectives  are  carefully  limited;  and 
the  means  we  employ  to  secxu'e  those  objec- 
tives must  necessarily  be  carefully  and  ra- 
tionally controlled. 

In  every  complex  matter,  the  besetting 
temptation  of  the  human  mind  is  to  over- 
simplify. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  as  long  as  Hanoi  persists 
In  attempting  to  deny  by  force  the  right  of 
the  people  of  the  South  to  determine  freely 
their  own  future. 

We  do  not  wish  to  widen  the  war.  We  wish 
to  end  the  war  on  Just  and  reasonable  terms. 
That  Is  going  to  require  piatlence  and  i>er8lst- 
ence.  Hanoi  clearly  has  come  to  respect  our 
firepower.  It  continues  to  doubt  our  staying 
power. 

Hanoi  is  well  aware  it  cannot  defeat  us.  Its 
hope  is  to  outlast  us. 

Since  the  struggle  is  so  complex,  there  are 
many  asp>ect8  we  might  discuss  here.  But  as 
your  Association  represents  much  of  the 
keenest  economic  talent  in  the  nation,  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  certain  eco- 
nomic ramifications  of  the  conflict. 

To  comprehend  the  Impact  of  our  present 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  on  the 
American  economy  it  Is,  I  believe,  useful  to 
make  a  comparison  with  our  last  major  mili- 
tary engagement — the  Korean  war. 

If  we  compare  the  first  full  calendar  year 
of  combat  in  Korea — 1961— with  the  first  ftill 
calendar  year  of  combat  in  South  Vietnam — 
19&6 — the  economic  data  is  revealing. 

In  1951,  the  ONP — in  constant  1958  dol- 
lars— Increased  by  $28.2  billion.  But  defense 
expenditiues  In  that  year  absorbed  almost 
the  entire  Increase:  a  full  $23  billion.  Con- 
sumer purchases  Increased  by  a  spare  $2.6 
billion. 

But  In  1966,  which  was  the  first  full  year 
of  combat  in  Vietnam,  our  GNP — in  the  same 
1858  constant  dollars — Increased  by  $33.3  bU- 
llon. and  our  defense  expenditures  Increased 
by  only  $6.5  billion.  What  Is  even  more  strik- 
ing, our  consumer  expenditures  Increased  by 
$19.3   billion. 

If  we  take  the  full  Korean  conflict  period — 
comparing  1953  with  1950 — Increased  defense 
expenditures  consumed  about  one  half  of 
the  GNP  increment;  whereas,  in  Vietnam — 
comparing  1967  with  1965 — increased  defense 
expenditures  have  required  less  than  one 
fifth  of  our  GNP  growth. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  never 
in  our  nation's  history — or  Indeed  In  the 
history  of  any  other  nation — has  so  rapid 
and  massive  a  military  buildup  been 
achieved  as  in  Vietnam — and  this  in  order  to 
meet  an  urgent  emergency — with  so  little 
strain  on  the  national  economy. 

Had  we  not  done  what  in  fact  we  did  mili- 
tarily in  1965.  South  Vietnam  would  simply 
have  been  defeated  by  the  communists.  That 
is  clear. 

What  Is  less  well  understood  is  that  we 
accomplished  a  massive  deployment  of  more 


than  200,000  troops  In  twelve  months,  and 
supplied  them  with  more  than  a  million  dll- 
ferent  items  of  logistical  support  at  the  end 
of  a  10,000  mile  long  pipeline.  Further,  that 
pipeline  terminated  In  an  underdeveloped 
Asian  country,  equlpjyed  at  the  time  with 
only  one  deepwater  port,  and  with  neither 
roads  nor  rail  lines  available  to  move  sup- 
plies from  that  single  port  to  our  forces  up- 
country. 

Yet.  despite  these  difficulties,  the  Increase 
In  defense  expenditures,  measured  in  con- 
stant dollars,  has  been  about  one-third  as 
great  during  the  Vietnamese  war  as  it  was 
during  the  Korean  war. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  prove? 

To  begin  with,  it  proves  that  this  nation 
was  immensely  better  prepared — In  terms  of 
seciu-lty  and  combat  readiness — for  the  Viet- 
nam emergency  in  1965,  than  we  were  for 
the  Korean  emergency  in  1950. 

When  the  Korean  emergency  occurred,  we 
virtually  had  to  rebuild  our  entire  defense 
posture. 

When  the  Vietnam  emergency  occurred,  we 
were  substantially  combat  ready. 

But  the  two  comparable  situations  tell  us 
even  more. 

The  Korean  emergency  occurred  at  a  time 
of  economic  recession. 

The  Vietnam  emergency  occurred  at  a  time 
when  we  had  enjoyed  four  years  of  steady 
economic  expansion. 

But  the  Korean  buildup  dislocated  our 
economy,  and  required  wartime  economic 
controls. 

While  the  Vietnam  buildup  has  not  only 
not  dislocated  our  economy,  It  has  been 
achieved  without  wartime  mobilization: 
uHthcmt  calling  up  the  reserve  forces;  with- 
out controls  being  imposed  on  wages,  prices, 
or  profits;  and  Indeed  without  any  significant 
restrictions  being  placed  on  the  civilian  econ- 
omy whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  in  the  Defense 
Department  are  fully  aware  that  In  any 
budget  as  large  as  $70  billion  there  are  bound 
to  be  some  expenditures   of   lesser  priority 

As  the  President  mentioned  in  his  Tai 
Message  to  the  Congress,  he  has  asked  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  make  still  another  search- 
ing review  of  every  defense  expenditure — and 
to  defer  any  that  are  not  essential  Just  new 
for  national  security. 

We  have  given  the  President  that  assur- 
ance, and  we  are  taking  that  action.  We  are 
not  going  to  g^lve  ground  in  the  war  on  waste 
anymore  than  we  are  going  to  give  ground 
on  the  battlefield. 

In  this  context,  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posal makes  eminent  sense — particularly  In 
the  circumstances  of  an  unprecedented  na- 
tional prosperity  that  is  now  in  its  eightieth 
uninterrupted  month. 

If  Americans  today  still  paid  taxes  .^t  the 
rates  which  were  in  effect  when  the  Presi- 
dent took  office,  nearly  four  years  ago,  they 
would  be  paying  this  year  over  $23  billion 
more  than  they  are  paying  now. 

What  the  President  Is  requesting  now  is  the 
temporary  recision  of  a  {x>rtlon— substan- 
tially lees  thaJi  half — of  the  tax  cuts  that  bt 
recommended,  and  that  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly pasaed.  In  the  past  three  years. 

The  tax  surcharge  gives  us  the  best  assur- 
ance that  the  price  of  our  security  is  paid 
rationally  and  equitably.  Pay  for  our  security 
we  must.  The  question  is  only  how. 

If  we  refuse  to  face  up  to  the  tax  surcharge 
the  President  has  recommended,  we  will  pay 
for  our  security  through  infiatlon,  or  tlirough 
shortages  and  controls.  We  would  sacrifice 
price  stability  for  an  Intensified  pressure  to- 
ward wage-price  splrallng  that  In  turn  can 
only  aggravate  the  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

Every  other  war  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  century  has  brought  on  wage 
and  price  controls.  Vfe  don't  want  them  this 
time.  And  we  don't  have  to  have  them  this 
time. 
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What  the  President  Is  proposing  Is  to  meet 
the  budget  deficit  by  a  rational  mix  of  some 
increase  In  taxes;  borrowing  moderately;  and 
cutting  sensibly  such  Federal  expenditures — 
both  defense  and  non-defense — that  are  not 
going  to  postpone  the  solution  of  problems 
that  simply  cannot  wait. 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  this  country 
is  abundant  beyond  belief. 

We  are  not  in  a  Guns  versus  Butter 
situation. 

Guns  mean  combat  readiness.  And  we  have 
never  had  more  or  better  combat  readiness. 

Butter  means  prosperity.  And  we  have 
never  had  more  of  that  either. 

Last  year  real  wages  were  the  highest  In 
history — and  unemployment  reached  the 
lowest  point  in  13  years. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  climbed  to  an 
all-time  peak,  up  9  per  cent. 

Net  income  per  farm  also  increased  more 
than  9  per  cent,  even  after  adjusting  for  the 
higher  prices  that  farmers  paid. 

And  our  GNP.  valued  in  constant  prices, 
advanced  5.8  per  cent. 

We  have  guns.  We  have  butter.  And  we  can 
keep  on  having  both. 

Not  only  are  we  not  In  a  Guns  versus  But- 
ter situation.  More  importantly,  we  are  not 
in  a  Guns  versus  Betterment  situation. 

There  are  thoee  who  say  that  we  cannot 
deal  simultaneously  with  both  our  defense 
and  domestic  problems — that  we  cannot  curb 
communist  aggression  abroad,  and  move  to 
cure  city  Ills  at  home  at  the  same  time. 

But  that  is  a  defeatism  unworthy  of  this 
great  and  powerful  nation. 

We  have  the  means.  We  need  only  the 
agreement  and  the  resolve  to  use  those 
means. 

Our  defense  expenditures  today  are  a  lesser 
percentage  of  the  GNP  than  they  were  a 
decade  ago.  Thus,  our  security  requirements 
are  cle.irly  not  preventing  us  from  meeting 
other  needs  in  our  society. 

Our  urban  problems  are  admittedly  tangled 
and  thorny — and  they  do  require  action.  And 
that  is  why  the  President  has  sent  up  to  the 
Congress  creative  and  concrete  proposals  to 
meet  those  problems. 

It  Is  not  a  case  of  Guns  versus  Butter. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  Guns  versus  Betterment. 

And  It  is  certainly  not  a  case  of  Guns 
versus  Banking.  Business  expenditures  for 
new  plants  and  equipment  rose  by  no  less 
than  16 '/j  per  cent  lart  year! 

If  we  have  any  one  root  problem  In  this 
country,  it  is  simply  the  old  htunan  weak- 
ness of  finding  it  difficult  to  agree  on  the 
means  to  the  desired  end. 

We  can  do  what  absolutely  needs  doing. 

We  can  do  all  those  things  that  absolutely 
need  doing. 

We  can  even  do  more  than  all  those  things 
that  absolutely  need  doing. 

We  are  a  great  nation. 

You  gentlemen  know  that.  You  have 
helped  make  it  a  great  nation.  You  have 
helped  keep  It  a  great  nation. 

Now  is  no  time  for  any  of  us  to  give  up  on 
that  Job. 

Thank  you,  and  good  evening. 


NOTED  COLUMNIST  PRAISES  PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSON'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  fluidity  in  world  af- 
fairs, a  noted  analyst.  Howard  K.  Smith, 
demonstrates  that  America's  foreign 
policy  under  President  Johnson  has  been 
infinitely  more  successful  than  that  of 
the  other  major  powers. 

Russia  is  berated  both  by  militant  na- 
tions who  reject  their  "revisionism"  and 
by  moderate  nations  who  consider  them 
too  revolutionary. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Arabs.  In  Latin 
America,  the  Cubans,  and  In  Southeast 
Asia,  the  North  Vietnamese,  are  a  grave 


drain  on  Russia's  resources — with  little 
prospect  of  success  by  any  in  their  ag- 
gressive ventures. 

Mr.  Smith  notes  that  China's  foreign 
policy  failures — if  possible — have  been 
even  more  disastrous  than  Russia's. 

Their  visions  of  a  Chinese  manifest 
destiny  in  Asia  have  crumbled  before 
their  eyes — South  Vietnam  is  beyond 
reach.  Maoist-inspired  terrorism  in 
Thailand  is  withering,  and  dreams  of 
a  Communist  Indonesia  have  vanished 
along  with  Sukarno's  power. 

Moreover,  they  have  suffered  a  dra- 
matic loss  of  influence  in  the  developing 
world — which  has  learned  that  China  is 
more  Interested  in  subverting  their  inde- 
pendence than  in  aiding  their  develop- 
ment. 

While  Russian  and  Chinese  foreign 
policy  have  met  rough  waters,  the  U.S. 
ship  of  state  has  maintained  a  firm  but 
flexible  course. 

As  Mr.  Smith  describes,  we  have 
blocked  major  Communist  powergrabs  in 
Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo  and  have 
spurred  regional  groupings — which  offer 
the  best  hope  for  world  harmony  and 
national  development.  Bridges  of  under- 
standing have  been  built  to  the  East  and 
South  America  is  treated  with  the  dig- 
nity it  has  always  deserved — but  not 
always  received. 

As  Mr.  Smith  concludes,  the  Johnson 
administration  has  "done  a  good  job  in 
hard  circumstances." 

Russia  and  China  would  do  well  to 
emulate  President  Johnson's  efforts  to 
achieve  world  peace  rather  than  attempt 
to  promote  international  strife — they 
might  find  their  foreign  policy  endeavors 
rewarded  with  less  bitter  fruit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  Howard  K.  Smith's  article 
appearing  in  the  Houston  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

UNrrzD  States  Doing  Wkll — Time  or 

Transition 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

In  a  famous  phrase,  Winston  Churchill 
called  democracy  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment except  for  all  the  others.  In  this  gloomy 
passage  of  events,  the  same  might  be  said  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  It  Is  certainly 
in  the  worst  condition  except  for  everybody 
else's  foreign  pK5llcy. 

It  is  no  solace  In  our  travail  that  the  erst- 
while rulers  of  the  world  have  virtually  no 
foreign  Infiuence  left.  Britain  has  none  at  all. 
Except  in  the  imagination  of  De  Gaulle,  nei- 
ther  has   Continental   Europe. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  horizons  on  which 
Russia — usually  our  chief  competitor — looks 
are  bleak.  While  we  still  have  freedom  of 
maneuver.  Russia  is  stuck  with  the  Arabs. 
All  the  guns  and  trainers  Russia  can  deliver 
will  not  make  the  Arabs  a  militarily  viable 
people  lor  10  years  at  the  least.  The  Arabs 
can  mount  a  guerrilla  war  in  Israeli-occu- 
pied areas,  and  that  will  be  a  bloody  nui- 
sance, but  It  won't  win  anything  or  reduce 
the  costs  for  Russia.  Likewise  Russia  Is  stuck 
with  Cuba  and  a  mangy  clutch  of  guerrilla 
wars  in  Latin  America— another  drain  with- 
out promise. 

North  Vietnam  is  yet  another  drain  on 
Russia  without  hope  of  results.  The  North 
Vietnamese  strategy  is  clearly  to  hold  on  and 
see  Johnson  defeated  In  the  American  elec- 
tions of  1968.  Well.  Johnson  may  be  defeated, 
but  as  was  the  case  with  Truman  in  1952. 
the  chances  are  overwhelming  that  if  he  does 
he  will  be  replaced  by  someone  Just  as  deter- 


mined to  hold  on.  Russia  and  Ho  will  then 
face  the  awful  prospect  of  four  more  years 
of   being   beaten   without   Issue. 

The  decline  of  China's  foreign  Influence 
has  been  one  of  the  most  dramatic  develop- 
ments of  the  past  two  years.  When  on  July  28. 
1965,  President  Johnson  made  the  decision 
for  a  massive  entry  into  a  land  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  everything  was  moving  China's  way 
South  Vietnam  was  about  to  fall.  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Yi  had  announced  the  opening 
of  a  campaign  to  take  Thailand.  China  was 
pouring  arms  into  Indonesia  with  the  aim  of 
seizing  that  government  of  the  fifth  largest 
country  in  the  world  There  was  every  hope 
that  China  and  her  friends  would  soon  out- 
fiank  India  and  bring  about  tne  disintegra- 
tion of  the  subcontinent. 

Every  item  in  that  agenda  is  now  dead. 
South  Vietnam  is  beyond  reach  The  Thai- 
land campaign  is  barely  keeping  aUve.  The 
Communist  grab  for  Indonesia  in  .September. 
1965,  failed,  and  the  Communists  have  been 
destroyed.  Moreover,  the  men  on  w'nom  China 
placed  hopes  in  Africa — Ben  Bella  and 
Nkrumah  above  all — have  been  overthrown. 

A  later  and  less  Impassioned  time  will  see 
the  present  as  an  unusually  difficult  transi- 
tion In  world  affairs.  The  last  of  old  Europe's 
power  has  been  dissolved.  The  grip  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  on  large  blocs 
of  nations  has  been  loosened.  In  the  vacuums 
half  a  hundred  new  nations  came  Into  exist- 
ence, most  with  only  the  vaguest  notions 
about  how  to  survive.  The  most  brilliant 
statesmen  history  ever  saw  would  have  had  a 
devilish  hard  time  maintaining  some  kind  of 
control  of  the  situation. 

The  United  Stat«s  has  in  fact  handled  the 
situation  well,  blocking  the  chief  grabs  and 
slowly  building  up  regional  groupings  of 
the  new  nations  In  Asia  and  in  Latin  America 
so  that,  in  the  far  future,  they  can  prosper 
and  defend  themselves  without  outside  help. 
With  all  manner  of  llUberal  liberals  and  non- 
Intellectual  Intellectuals  yapping  at  their 
heels,  the  American  leadership  has  never- 
theless done  a  good  Job  in  hard  circum- 
stances. 


OUR    POLICY    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Represent- 
ative BoLLiNG,  of  Missouri,  has  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam 
In  an  article  which  he  has  written  for 
the  National  Catholic  Reporter.  Mr. 
BOLLING  states  that  opponent*  of  the  war 
have  so  completely  won  the  attention  of 
the  broadcasting  and  publishing  outlets 
that  "a  reasoned  position  in  support  of 
our  current  policy  finds  itself  continually 
jostled  from  prominence."  He  continues: 

Much  is  made  about  the  violence  of  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  American  television  cam- 
eras are  recording  violence  to  which  they 
have  access.  But  these  cameras  were  unable 
to  record,  during  1964,  for  example,  the 
murder  of  436  hamlet  chiefs  and  government 
officials  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  Vietcong, 
the  murder  of  1350  civilians,  the  kidnapping 
of  1131  hamlet  chiefs  and  other  government 
representatives  and  the  kidnapping  of  8400 
other  civilians. 

I  think  Mr.  Bolling's  article  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Article  bt  Representati\t  Richard  Bolling. 
Democr-^t.  or  Missomi,  October  1967 

In  the  midst  of  a  hellish  war  for  survival, 
Winston  Churchill  went  to  Han-ard  College 
In  1943  and  advised  the  American  people: 

"One  can  not  rise  to  be  in  many  ways  the 
leading   community    in    the   civilized   world 
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without  being  Involved  In  Ita  problems,  with- 
out being  convulsed  by  Ita  agonies  and  in- 
spired by  Its  causes. " 

Twenty-five  years  later  there  Is  displayed 
each  evening  In  our  living  rooms  on  tele- 
vised news  programs  the  pain,  hardship  and 
anguish  ot  combat  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  suf- 
fering clvlllana — that'  Is,  the  involvement 
and  convulsions  of  wlilch  Churchill  spoke. 

Iiupiration  doea  seem  to  be  in  short  sup- 
ply, however.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  no  other 
war,  in  which  we  of  the  United  States  have 
been  engaged,  has  been  so  Inadequately  un- 
derstood. In  my  judgment.  For  all  the 
learned  talk  to  the  effect  that  an  "establish- 
ment" controls  our  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  opponents  of  the  war  have  so  cap- 
tured attention  of  broadcasting  and  publish- 
ing cutlets  that  a  reasoned  position  In  sup- 
port of  our  current  policy  finds  Itself  con- 
tinually Jostled  from  prominence. 

Of  course,  the  Viet  Nam  war  quite  prop- 
erly occupies  center  stage.  Between  100  and 
250  American  servicemen  are  being  killed 
weekly  In  Viet  Nam.  War-related  casualties 
among  South  Vietnamese  civilians  are  run- 
ning at  a  minimum  annual  rate  of  50,000. 
Reason  enough  for  provoking  strongly  held 
conflicting  views  among  us  Americans.  How- 
ever, the  dlflSculty  of  communicating  is  diffi- 
cult enough  without  infusing  discussions 
with  garnish  hyperboles  and  highly  specu- 
lative, distempered  attacks  as  to  Individual 
motivation.  The  Issue  Is  too  Important  to  be 
debated  on  tip-toe.  but  let's  stack  our  staffs 
at  the  door.  A  rlght-to-dlssent  is  a  noble 
and,  quite  properly,  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected concept.  A  right-to-reply  deserves 
equivalent  treatment. 

I  neither  schema  with  the  Strangeloves  nor 
coo  with  the  doves.  At  the  outset  let  me  state 
that  I  wlU  rub  together  a  few  facts  and  state 
the  ensuing  Judgments  that  have  led  me  to 
support  the  broad  outlines  of  present  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Viet  Nam  speclflcally  and  South- 
east Asia  in  general — despite  fluctuations  of 
public  opinion  polls  and  any  uncertainties  as 
to  my  political  fortune  in  the  congressional 
election  in  1968. 

The  Issue  In  its  broadest  sense,  is  not  peace 
or  ivar.  This  misstates  the  issue. 

President  Roosevelt  understood  the  Issue 
during  the  gathering  storms  in  the  1030s. 
President  Truman  understood  It  in  respect 
to  Greece  and  Korea  and  Berlin.  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  understood  it  in 
respect  to  Southeast  Asia.  President  Johnson 
understands  it  today.  The  Issue  is  the  con- 
tainment of  aggression — when  it  is  seminal 
In  nature,  strategic  as  to  location,  and  sub- 
stantively harmful  to  our  country's  pkerma- 
nent  interests.  The  shooting  script  varies — 
territorial  "revisionism"  in  Europe,  "reuni- 
fication" in  Korea  and  "wars  of  liberation"  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  once  spoke  about 
the  hinge  of  history  swinging  in  favor  of  the 
Communist  world.  Our  policy  is  an  effort  to 
keep  that  hinge  in  place. 

Communism,  a  diplomat  has  remarked 
lies  not  to  the  left  but  to  the  East.  Since  1943. 
six  Communist-led  revolutions  have  been 
launched  in  Asia — in  addition  to  the  one 
achieved  in  China.  The  Huk  rebellion  in  the 
Philippines,  the  North  Korean  onslaught 
against  South  Korea,  the  Malayan  Insurgency 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  effort  In  northern  Lao- 
tian provinces  are  sufficiently  illustrative. 

Therefore,  it  Is  not  Just  a  "dirty  little  war" 
In  Viet  Nam.  Instead,  this  !s  one  of  a  series 
of  direct  and  indirect  Communist  efforts  to 
put  Asian  nations  through  the  Marxist 
wringer. 

Tes,  I  have  carefully  read  and  listened 
to  opponents  both  within  and  without  the 
Congress.  I,  too,  wish  that  we  could  match 
our  achievements  In  space  and  In  medicine 
and  In  economic  abundance  with  an  effective 
system  of  orderly  international  relations  In 
place  of  the  bloody,  brawling,  back-alley 
assaults  that  now  too  often  characterize  the 


scene.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  our 
Viet  Nam  policy  Is  omniscient  or  omnipotent 
There  Is  Justification  for  debate  as  to  a 
bombing  strategy  for  North  Viet  Nam  as 
contrasted  to  alternative  strategy  of  pacifica- 
tion and  ground  military  action  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  Our  strategies  have  not  been 
without  fault;  our  tactics  have  sometimes 
worsened  our  situation.  I  do  not  admire 
Diemocracy,  although  I  am  not  Inclined  to 
believe  that  Diem's  oppressive  yokes  made 
the  revolutionary  omelette.  I  do  not  regard 
President-elect  Thieu  and  Vice  President- 
elect Ky  (note:  take  office  October  30)  as 
the  George  Washlngtons  of  South  Viet  Nam, 
although  Uncle  Ho  may  be  properly  held  ac- 
countable for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  his 
subjects  In  connection  with  his  agricultural 
policies  in  the  middle  1950s.  There  is.  In- 
deed, a  historical  hostility  toward  the  Chinese 
by  the  Vietnamese  people,  Every  State  De- 
partment policy  announcement  Is  not  infalli- 
ble, although  conversely  It  is  also  fairly  easy 
to  quote  Jean  Lacouture  against  Jean 
Lacouture  and  policy  alternatives  posed  by 
critics  seem  highly  vulnerable  or  murky  or 
both.  I  do  not  regard  each  pronouncement  of 


consideration  has  been  given  the  imortho- 
dox  Coramunlst  regime  in  Yugoslavia  in  re- 
spect to  our  forelgrn  assistance  program. 

While  maintaining  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  our  Gov- 
ernment voted  last  fall  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  terminate  that  country's  destructive 
mandate  over  South-West  Africa. 

Our  Government  sent  troops  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  In  April,  1965,  yet  showed 
firm  skill,  without  similar  military  interven- 
tion, during  the  harrowing  missile  crisis  In 
Cuba  two  and  one -half  years  earlier. 

Armed  forces  are  landed  In  Lebanon  and 
financial  sponsorship  is  assumed  for  the 
manunoth  Volta  hydroelectric  dam  and  re- 
lated aluminum  smelter  In  Ghana. 

There  Is  the  unsheathed  sword  wtiere 
necessary,  but  there  also  exists  our  $400- 
mllllon-a-year  commodity  program  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  our 
AUiance-lor-Progress  in  Latin  America,  our 
Peace  Corps,  and  our  foreign-aid  program 
that  over  a  period  of  20  years  totals  more 
than  $100-bllllon  in  loans-and-grants. 

So  I  would,  and  do,  argue  that  our  re- 
sponse overall  to  the  diverse  power-systems 


a  President  as  flawless,  although,  whatever  of  the  Communist  nations  and  their  client 
my  criticisms  may  be,  they  do  not  compel  me 
In  despair  to  support  for  President  a 
segregationist,  border-state  Senator.  I  am 
aware  that,  in  terms  of  state-craft,  Com- 
munism is  no  longer  monolithic.  And  finally, 
there  is  an  arguable  case  for  reviewing  our 
far-flung  commitments  and  for  exercising 
more  caution  In  the  future. 

With  all  this  In  mind,  the  many  facets  of 
many  problems  in  a  complex  world  setting 
that  confront  our  Government  suggests  an 
appreciable  different  situation  than  is  por- 
trayed in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
magazines  such  as  Ramparts  and  The  Minor- 
ity of  One,  that  abominable  play  MacBlrd, 
and  other  showcases  of  the  war's  opponents. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  we  have  repaired  to 
a  wise  and  Just  standard  hold  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  conflict  is  a  horseshoe-shaped  perim- 
eter, more  than  7200  miles  In  length — extend- 
ing from  Korea  to  India — plus  the  additions 
of  Australia,  Indonesia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Involved  are  more  than  800  million  people 
in  a  land  mass  nearly  the  size  of  the  United 
States. 

These  peoples,  most  of  whom  live  in  fragile 
countries,  are  striving  to  secure  economic, 
political  and  social  sufficiency.  China,  for  ex- 
ample, by  economic  and  military  excursions, 
would  have  these  peoples  develop  by  totali- 
tarian routes.  The  United  States,  displaying 
an  array  of  occasionally  conflicting  self-in- 
terests, solicits  and  supports  democratic 
avenues  and  democratic  vl^as. 

Viet  Nam,  one  of  these  countries,  is  a  leg- 
acy of  other  than  ourselves.  A  restrictive 
French  colonial  administration  denied  it  and 
other  components  of  Indo-Chlna  both  de- 
velopment and  self-determination.  For  20 
years,  hostile  forces  .have  pillaged  its  vil- 
lages and  assassinated  Its  leaders.  Small 
miracle  Viet  Nam  even  exlsta  for  us  to  dispute 
over.  A  democratic  possibility,  entrusted  to 
non-Communist  nationalists,  exists  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  This  Is  worth  defending 
rather  than  relinquishing  the  country  to 
totalitarian  tendencies. 

Our  Government  has  fought  a  limited  war 
In  Viet  Nam,  yet  has  maintained  restraint 
In  respect  to  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  that 
erupted  last  June,  and  the  secessionist  clvl] 
war  In  Nigeria. 

While  maintaining  a  strong  military  estab- 
lishment, our  Government  has  also  recently 
negotiated  a  non-proliferation  nuclear 
treaty  at  Geneva  and  signed  an  international 
space  treaty. 

Trade  in  strategic  commodities  with  Com- 
munist countries  Is  prohibited  by  our  Gov- 
ernment yet  development  of  East-West  trade 
in  other  commodities  and  services,  as  well  as 
cultural    exchanges,    is    encouraged.    Special 


states,  as  evidenced  in  Viet  Nam  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world,  has  been  flexible 
and  fruitful.  Admittedly,  it  Is  a  desperate 
Juggling  act,  unevenly  orchestrated,  amid 
the  storms  of  International  savagery.  Never- 
theless, the  men  of  Washington  are  com- 
piling a  creditable  and  defensible  record- 
positive  In  spirit  and  constructive  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam  can  simply  not  be 
discussed  without  constant  reference  to  the 
broader  world  canvass.  Otherwise,  tunnel 
vision,  a  deformation  of  perspective,  results. 
In  sum,  without  further  belaboring  this  as- 
pect, matters  are  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated than  are  made  out  and  should  serve 
to  contain  the  galloping  abstractions  that 
are  running  about  our  country.  It  is  untrue, 
for  example,  to  Insist  that  a  President,  any 
President,  prefers  to  preside  over  a  Nation 
at  war  than  at  peace.  A  President,  in  the 
most  selfish  of  political  terms,  always  pre- 
fers the  arts  of  peace  to  the  skills  of  icar. 

Unfortunately,  prominent  traits  of  oppo- 
nents of  the  war  is  a  low  tolerance  for  com- 
plexities and  ambiguities  and  an  affection 
for  the  single-issue.  As  these  are  evidenced 
within  religious  communities.  It  Is  particu- 
larly astonishing  because  therein  historically 
has  been  the  locus  of  subtle  and  unresolved 
discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  his 
terrestrial  duties  and  responslbtUtlee  and  hi* 
relationship  to  a  Supreme  Being. 

In  this  respect.  Father  John  Courtney 
Mxuray,  S.J.,  In  an  essay  on  the  topic  of  war 
as  a  moral  problem,  has  spoken  In  relevant 
terms.  He  cautioned  about  moral  aimpUsm 
on  the  one  hand  and  moral  skepticism  on  the 
other,  wherein  "it  can  not  be  a  question  of 
locating  on  our  side  of  the  rupture  those 
who  are  virtuous  and  intelligent,  and,  over 
against  us,  those  who  are  evil  and  morally 
blind.  In  contrast,  It  can  not  be  a  question 
of  maintaining  that  both  East  and  West  are 
so  full  of  moral  ambiguities  that  the  line  of 
rupture  between  them  either  does  not  exist 
or  is  impossible  to  discern."  My  position  is 
that  the  "moral  ambiguities"  In  Viet  Nam 
may  be  resolved  in  oui  favor. 

Another  relevancy  should  govern — the  con- 
cept of  the  "Just  war,"  both  In  its  classical 
form,  as  defined  by  St.  Augustine  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  its  reconstructed  form  as 
enunciated  by  Plus  XII  and  the  "pastoral 
constitution"  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. Required  elements  are: 

( 1 )  Proportion. — measured  military  re- 
sponse. 

(2)  Discrimination. — effort  to  avoid  direct 
and  savage  reprisals  upon  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

(3)  Advance  Probability  of  Success. 
As  one  who  Is  not  a  theologian,  I,  never- 


theless, take  the  position  that  our  conduct 
oi  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  conforms. 

Plus  XII  has  stated  that  a  defensive  war 
to  repress  injustice  is  morally  admissible  both 
as  to  principle  and  as  to  fact — "the  absolute 
necessity  of  self-defense  against  a  very  grave 
•liMBtlce  that  touches  the  cormnunity.  that 
'•  not  be  Impeded  by  other  means,  that 
uevertheless  must  be  impeded  on  pain  oi  giv- 
ing free  field  in  international  relations  to 
brutal  violence  and  lack  of  conscience." 

The  pastoral  constitution,  referred  to 
earlier,  states  that  "as  long  as  the  danger  of 
war  remains  and  there  is  no  competent  and 
sufficiently  powerful  authority  at  the  interna- 
tional level,  governments  can  not  be  denied 
the  right  to  legitimate  defense  once  every 
means  of  peaceful  settlement  has  been  ex- 
hausted." 

The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  created  a  new 
territorial  order  in  Viet  Nam— a  provisional 
military  demarcation  line  at  the  nth  parallel 
and  a  demilitarized  buffer  zone  on  each  side 
of  the  parallel.  The  Accords  also  prohibited 
introduction  of  troop  reinforcements  and  new 
military  equipment  or  the  tise  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  of  either  North  or  South  Viet 
Nam  for  resumption  of  fighting.  Established 
as  monitor  was  the  International  Control 
Commission  (ICC)  consisting  of  Canada, 
India  and  Poland. 

.Allegations  of  violations  have  not  been 
restricted  to  either  North  or  South  Viet  Nam. 
but  one  ICC  finding  Is  worth  quoting. 

In  1962,  the  ICC  Issued  a  report  in  response 
to  complaints  by  South  Viet  Nam  that  North 
Viet  Nam  was  conducting  a  campaign  of 
murder,  kidnapping  and  terror.  The  ICC  re- 
port stated: 

•Having  examined  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  materials  sent  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Mission,  the  Legal  Committee  (a  unit 
of  the  ICC)  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  specific  InsUnces  there  Is  evidence  to 
show  that  armed  and  unarmed  personnel, 
arms,  munitions  and  other  supplies  have 
been  sent  from  the  Zone  In  the  North  to  the 
Zone  in  the  South  with  the  object  of  sup- 
porting, organizing  and  carrying  out  hostile 
activities.  Including  armed  attacks,  directed 
against  the  Armed  Forces  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Zone  In  the  South.  These  acts 
are  In  violation  of  Articles  10,  19,  24  and  27 
of  the  Agreement  of  the  Cessation  of  Hos- 
Ulitles  in  Viet  Nam. 

"In  exanUnlng  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  material.  In  particular  documen- 
tar>'  material  sent  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Mission,  the  Committee  has  come  to  the  fur- 
ther conclusion  that  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  PA'VN  (People's  Army  of  Viet 
Nam)  has  allowed  the  Zone  in  the  North 
to  be  used  for  Inciting,  encouraging  and 
supporting  hostile  activities  In  the  Zone  in 
the  South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Administration  in  the  South.  The  use  of  the 
Zone  in  the  North  for  such  activities  is  In 
violation  of  Articles  19,  24  and  27  of  the 
Agreement  on  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  Viet 
Nam." 

".  ,  .  The  Commission  accepts  tlie  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  Legal  Committee  that 
there  Is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  PAVN  has  vio- 
lated Articles  10,  19,  24  and  27  in  specific 
Instances." 

It  is  also  Instructive  to  quote  the  North 
Vietnamese  against  themselves. 

On  October  31,  1956,  General  Glap,  Min- 
ister of  Defense  In  North  Viet  Nam.  addressed 
a  Communist  Party  Congress  in  Hanoi.  He 
conceded: 

"We  made  too  many  deviations  and  exe- 
cuted too  many  honest  people.  We  attacked 
on  too  large  a  front,  and,  seeing  enemies 
everywhere,  resorted  to  terror,  which  be- 
came far  too  widespread."  (Presumably  a  ref- 
erence to  the  land  rent  reduction  and  land 
reform  campaigns  between  1953  and  1956 
which  resulted  in  killings  in  the  magnitude 
of  about   100,000  persons  and  severe  priva- 


tion for  perhaps  another  500,000 — this  la  a 
country  of  an  estimated  16  million  persons.) 

"Whilst  carrying  out  our  Land  Reform  pro- 
gram we  failed  to  respect  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  faith  and  worship  In  many  areas." 

"In  regions  inhabited  by  minority  tribes 
we  have  attacked  tribal  chiefs  too  strongly, 
thus  Injuring,  instead  of  respecting,  local 
customs  and  manners." 

"When  reorganizing  the  Party,  we  paid  too 
much  Importance  to  the  notion  of  social 
class  instead  of  adhering  firmly  to  political 
qualifications  alone.  Instead  of  recognizing 
education  to  be  the  first  essential,  we  re- 
sorted exclusively  to  organizational  meas- 
ures such  as  disciplinary  punishments,  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Parly,  executions,  dissolu- 
tion of  party  branches  and  cells.  Worse  still. 
torture  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
practice  during  Party  reorganization  " 

Much  is  made  about  the  violence  of  war 
In  South  Viet  Nam. 

American  television  cameras  are  recording 
violence  to  which  they  have  access.  But  these 
cameras  were  unable  to  record,  during  1964, 
for  example,  the  murder  of  436  hamlet  chiefs 
and  government  officials  in  South  Viet  Nam 
by  the  Viet  Cong,  the  murders  of  1350  civil- 
ians, the  kidnaping  of  1131  hamlet  chiefs 
and  other  government  representatives,  and 
the  kidnaping  of  8400  other  civilians.  It  is 
certainly  Justifiable  to  despair  about  nation's 
brutality  to  nation  but  the  moral  equation 
should  be  comprehensive. 

Furthermore,  peoples  whose  lands  over  the 
centuries  have  been  door-mats  for  conquer- 
ors are  more  readily  comprehending  of  the 
issue  than  are  some  of  us  in  the  United 
States,  6000  miles  and  more  away. 

After  a  trip  around  the  Southeast  Asian 
rim,  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  re- 
ported in  June,  1966: 

"Despite  some  misgivings,  non-Communist 
leaders  from  Tokyo  to  Tehran  largely  sup- 
port United  States  policies  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia." 

It  is  impressive  to  me  that  the  closer  a 
nation  is  located  to  Viet  Nam,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  it  welcomes  our  presence  there. 
Six  countries  In  the  region  are  participating 
as  our  allies  in  Viet  Nam— Thailand,  the 
Philippine  Republic,  Taiwan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 
Surely,  these  countries,  plus  Burma,  Laos 
and  India  (Pandit  Nehru:  if  the  United 
States  stumbles,  the  world  falls  with  it) 
would  feel  properly  insecure  If.  having  com- 
mitted ourselves  as  we  have,  we  now  with- 
drew without  adequate  security  arrange- 
ments. Concomiuntly,  the  effect  on  Japan 
and  our  European  allies  would  be  measurably 
unfavorable. 

An  analysis,  compiled  not  by  our  policy 
makers  but  by  President  Bourguiba  of  inde- 
pendent-minded Tunisia,  is  worth  quoting 
extensively.  Two  months  ago  (August  23, 
1967)  he  spoke  to  the  Tunisian  Student  As- 
sociation. The  Tunisian  Embassy  newsletter 
carried  an  English  translation. 

Referring  to  proxy  wars,  Bourguiba  Is  re- 
ported as  saying,  ■.  .  .  China  entered  the 
scene  and  in  pressuring  Hanoi  to  maintain 
its  intransigent  stand,  she  seeks  nothing 
else  but  to  confound  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  prove  that  guerrilla  warfare  can  defeat 
the  American  armies  .  .  .  China's  hopes  could 
then  be  fulfilled  and  nothing  would  pre- 
ver;t  the  outpour  (cq)  of  its  multitudes  over 
Viet  Nam,  Asia  and  even  Russia  ...  It  is  in 
the  light  of  these  considerations  that  we 
ought  to  understand  the  oft-repeated  de- 
mand by  Hanoi's  leaders  that:  'The  aggressor 
should  leave  first,  then  peace,  freedom  and 
unification  would  then  set  In  by  themselves  ' 
This  is  a  precondition  which  has  never  been 
set  forth  by  any  people  struggling  for  their 
liberation  even  in  colonial  wars.  During  the 
Algerian  war.  neither  did  the  Algerian  Pro- 
visional Government,  nor  Ben  Bella,  nor 
Boumedlenne,  ever  Insist  that  the  French 
FV)rce8    withdraw    before    any    negotiations 


could  begin.  A  close  analysis  of  the  events 
leads  Indeed  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Viet  Nam  war  is  being  fought  behind  the 
scenes  by  the  United  States  and  China.  Con- 
sidering that  the  world  balance  of  powers 
hovers  in  the  midst  of  such  a  confilct,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  United  States  would 
give  up  in  these  conditions  .... 

"Now  everyone  knows  that  the  United 
States  are  (cq)  willing  to  close  their  mili- 
tary bases  abroad.  In  the  case  of  Viet  Nam, 
they  simply  want  to  make  sure  that  once 
their  forces  are  withdrawn,  appropriate  con- 
ventions would  insure  complete  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Vietnamese  people,  that  is 
their  ability  to  elect  the  regime  of  their 
choice  and  the  men  of  their  choice.  I  fear 
that  should  the  United  States  withdraw 
without  prior  agreement  specifying  such  a 
guarantee,  Viet  Nam  might  not  be  reunified, 
and  neither  would  it  become  free  nor  inde- 
pendent. History  and  the  specific  weight  of 
China  somehow  seem  to  point  toward  such 
an  eventuality  which  would  without  fall 
bring  mankind  to  the  brink  of  a  third  Wcffid 

War 

"I  do  not  seek  to  spare  or  please  any  coun- 
try when  I  maintain  that  the  world  would  be 
in  danger  if,  in  the  event  of  a  movement  of 
public  opinion,  the  United  SUtes  were  to 
return  to  their  former  isolation  Ism.  One 
cotild  contend  that  Viet  Nam  moans  little  to 
them  after  all,  and  that  the  Chinese  are,  at 
the  moment.  In  no  position  to  threaten 
them,  but,  granted  a  U.S.  unOateral  with- 
drawal from  Viet  Nam,  China  woiild  most 
certainly  submerge  all  the  countries  of  the 
region  and  puil  away  from  Moscow  the  lead- 
ership of  the  communist  world,  thus  Jec^- 
ardizing  world  peace.  Viet  Nam  would  be  the 
first  country  to  be  overrun,  then  would  come 
the  turn  of'lndla,  which  already  experienced 
Chinese  aggression,  then  Outer  Mongolia, 
whose  position  is  believed  to  be  threatened 
.  .  .  Given  the  facts  of  geography  the  spe- 
cific weight  of  China,  and  her  insistence  to 
cling  to  Stalin's  ideology,  one  could  not  but 
conclude  that  Viet  Nam  would  experience  a 
fate  similar  to  the  one  which  had  befallen 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  days 
of  Stalin." 
Bourguibe's  analysis  Is  a  sobering  one. 
As  a  major  power  with  complex  legitimate 
interests  in  the  world,  we  In  the  United 
States  have  asstuned  a  role  in  Viet  Nam — Just 
as  we  had  a  role  to  perform  in  Europe  vls-a- 
vls  Nazi  Germany  and,  after  that,  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  qtialnt  to  assert  otherwise  In 
a  supersonic  world  of  the  H-bomb  and  the 
inter-continental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM).  A 
gazetteer  lists  the  distance  between  Kansas 
City  and  Moscow  as  approximately  4900  miles. 
In  today's  world  of  ICBM's,  the  distance  is 
approximately  15  minutes. 

May  it  not  also  be  usefully  argued  that  if 
we  had  presented  ourselves  In  Europe  In  the 
1930s,  there  might  not  have  been  an  Ethiopia, 
or  a  Munich — or  the  gas  ovens? 

We  have  presented  ourselves  in  Viet  Nam. 
Yes.  if  only  our  undertaking  there  were 
accomplished.  In  order  that  more  time  and 
more  attention  and  more  money  may  be 
spent  on  our  domestic  needs.  Our  water  and 
air  needs  cleaning;  our  ghettoes  decent 
housing  and  its  people,  bread  and  Justice. 

However,  can  it  be  successfully  argued  that 
Anierlcan  soldiers  are  the  only  ones  with 
fingers  on  triggers?  Or  the  first?  Can  it  be 
successfully  argued  that  the  United  States 
may  now  unilaterally  end  the  war  without 
assurances  it  has  put  a  brave  people  to 
hostage  and  to  captirity?  Of  course  not. 
What  do  we  do? 

I  state  it  in  the  following  words : 
Devise  a  formula  that  would  bring  the  war 
to  an  acceptable  closing — In  the  meantime, 
control  the  conflict  in  acceptable  scale. 

I  believe  that  the  Administration  has  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  assemble  such  a  for- 
mula.  For    example.    Assistant   Secretary   of 
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state  William  Bundy  recently  suggested 
that  the  newly  elected  government  at  Saigon 
seek  political  contacts  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

This  prime  formula  Is  elusive.  It  Is  easy 
to  become  discouraged. 

We  of  the  United  States  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  sustain,  where  feasible,  trends  and 
probabilities  toward  national  independence. 
We  may  succeed  If  we  display  the  courage, 
commitment,  determination  and,  most  im- 
portant, patience  to  persist  In  this  master 
task  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. 

When  France  fell  to  the  Nazis  In  1940,  a 
Prenchman  commented: 

"We  wanted  to  h.ai-e  more  than  we  wanted 
to  give.  We  spared  effort  and  met  disaster.' 

Becaiue  we  acknowledge  the  disaster  that 
struck  down  the  Prance  of  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago,  we  invest  efforts  in  the  Viet  Nams 
of  today. 


AN  OUTSIDE  VIEWPOINT  ON 
"PEACE"     DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  Is  enlightening  and  often  re- 
freshing. I  think,  to  get  the  viewTX)int  of 
those  removed  from  the  Washington 
scene  on  events  that  occur  here.  It  helps 
us  to  put  things  in  better  perspective. 
This  past  Wednesday.  October  25,  1967. 
the  Moorefleld  Examiner,  one  of  West 
Virginia's  excellent  weekly  newspapers, 
published  an  editorial  that  dealt  with  the 
recent  "peace"  demonstrations  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Entitled  "Sporting  Event," 
it  expressed  a  fresh  and  rather  unique 
point  of  view. 

Moorefleld  Is  in  Hardy  County,  in  the 
beautiful  South  Branch  Valley  of  the 
Potomac  River,  not  far  from  Washing- 
ton. But  the  detached  rural  viewpoint 
of  the  Examiner,  which  is  published  by 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Fisher,  is  In  marked  con- 
trast to  what  we  often  read  in  newspa- 
pers in  metropolitan  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sporttno  Bvtnt 

We  suppose  our  reaction  to  the  so-called 
draft  protesters  is  about  the  same  as  most  of 
the  citizens  in  our  rural  section  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. One  of  disbelief  and  wonder.  The  feel- 
ing of  "What's  going  on  with  the  people 
today?"  pops  up  and  you  get  to  thinking  that 
they  know  something  you  don't.  We  look  at 
them  on  the  tv  and  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
they  are  a  bunch  of  kooks  and  beatniks  olT 
on  a  two  day  binge.  What  they  say  doesn't 
make  sense.  They  say  they  want  peace  but 
they  offer  no  sensible  alternative  to  the  ac- 
tion our  government  is  taking. 

We  put  part  of  the  blame  on  the  publicity 
We  get  the  feeling  that  the  television  indus- 
try had  a  big  part  in  drumming  up  the  whole 
affair  by  advertising  It  so  Industriously  so 
that  they  would  have  something  to  show 
pictures  of  on  the  newscasts. 

Out  of  two  hiaidred  mJlllon  people  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  certain  percentage  of  nuts 
Twenty  per  cent  of  all  Americans  are  sup- 
posed to  have  mental  trouble  in  some  degree 
and  that  makes  forty  million  nuts  to  con- 
tend with.  Some  are  in  institutions  but  there 
are  still  mlUlons  still  nmnlng  loose.  We  aren't 
saying  that  everyone  in  that  so-called  peace 
deononatratlom  la  insane  but  certainly  some 
are  in  a  degree.  Most  of  them  are  there  with 
tongue  In  cheek.  Some  place  to  go,  something 
to  do.  some  excitement  over  the  week  end. 
The  Communists  took  inamedlate  advan- 
tage of  the  situation.  At  least  one  of  the 


leaders  admitted  that  there  were  twenty 
known  Communists  in  the  group  and  you  can 
bet  that  they  were  the  trained  agitators,  well 
versed  in  mob  f)sychology  and  using  that 
Ualnlng  effectively.  Their  Job  is  to  foment 
unrest,  uncertainty  and  discontent  even  up 
to  and  including  treason. 

We  aren't  too  impressed  with  the  100,000 
"demonstrators"  that  descended  on  Wash- 
ington. We'll  wager  even  money  that  if  we 
could  have  the  same  publicity  we  could  get 
100,000  people  to  a  chicken  fight  In  Washing- 
ton. Cock  flghUng  Is  Illegal  and  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  the  tv  cameras  would  be 
trained  on  the  spectacle  100.000  would  be 
piddlln".  Communication  Is  so  rapid  and 
transportation  Is  so  good  and  cheap  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  collect  a  mob  on  any  excuse. 
The  gals  go  to  meet  the  boys  and  the  boys 
go  to  meet  the  gals. 

We  can't  see  that  anything  has  been  ac- 
complished. Certainly  the  results  weren't 
worth  the  effort.  The  soldiers  and  the  mar- 
shals and  the  police  weren't  taking  it  very 
seriously  or  they  would  really  have  used 
clubs  and  tear  gas  and  fire  hose.  A  good  wet- 
ting down  would  have  cooled  the  ardor  of 
most  of  the  demonstrators.  Even  the  arrests 
weren't  taken  seriously  for  they  were  turned 
loose  for  the  most  part. 

The  only  thing  we  could  see  that  amused  us 
was  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  hippies 
with  their  long  hair  to  get  close  to  the  action. 
That  long  hair  makes  a  perfect  handle  to 
drag  those  kooks  to  the  paddy  wagon.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  weather  is  getting  to  the 
season  where  those  outdoor  sports  will  be 
curtailed  until  next  summer. 


ALSOPS  FINDINGS  VINDICATE  OUR 
PERSEVERANCE    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
lengthy  and  extensive  tour  of  South 
Vietnam,  Joseph  Alsop.  one  of  America's 
foremost  reporters,  has  concluded  that 
the  United  States  "has  the  other  side 
over  a  barrel." 

Vietcong  bases  in  the  countryside  can- 
not survive  without  the  close  support  of 
big  units — chiefly  manned  by  North  Viet- 
namese regulars. 

However,  the  United  States  has  ended 
the  big-unit  phase  of  North  Vietnam's 
aggression  through  a  series  of  victorious 
encounters.  As  the  large  units  of  North 
Vietnamese  crumble,  the  hold  of  the 
Vietcong  over  the  people  melts. 

When  these  large  units  are  decimated 
by  AlUed  firepower.  Alsop  reports  that 
American  units  are  freed  to  intensify 
pressure  against  the  enemy  in  other 
corps  areas. 

Successful  repetition  of  this  cycle  in 
scores  of  instances  has  led  Alsop  to  con- 
clude that  "there  is  no  stalemate"  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Alsop's  report,  along  with  similar 
observations  from  other  experts,  vindi- 
cates the  President's  per.se verance  in  the 
face  of  pressure,  to  see  the  conflict 
through  to  an  honorable  solution. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  article,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post  Oct    23 

1967) 

Westmoreland   Forces   Have   VirrcoNo   All 

BtJT  Over  a  Barrel 

Saigon. — After  a  month  spent  In  a  dozen 

different   provinces   and    three   of   the   four 


corps  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  one  leaven 
really  bewildered  by  the  defeatism  ihTl 
seems  to  prevail  at  home.  There  Is  no  stale 
mate  here.  And  by  any  rational  test  Gen 
William  C.  Westmoreland  at  last  has  the 
other  side  over   a  barrel. 

The  barrel  consists  of  a  basic  contradic- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  every  obsenable 
sign— in  the  fleld.  in  the  POW  and  defector 
interrogation,  and  In  ton  upon  ton  of  cap- 
tured documents— points  to  a  central  con* 
elusion  about  the  VC  guerrilla  base  la  the 
countryside  and  their  control  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  conclusion  is  that  this  VC  base  in  its 
Instruments  of  control  cannot  long  survive 
without  the  active,  fairly  close-in  support 
of  the  big  units — the  enemy's  "main  force" 
divisions,  regiments  and  battalions,  which 
are  now  chiefly  North  Vietnamese  in  three- 
quarters  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  observable  sign- 
again  In  both  the  fleld  and  the  documents- 
points  to  an  equally  Important  conclusion 
about  the  "big  unit  war."  as  it  Is  called 
here  TTils  flrst  phase  of  the  war.  which  has 
endured  since  the  American  intervention 
has  In  fact  come  to  en  end.  The  reason  is 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  pay  the 
immense  manpower  bill  for  supporting  the 
ambitious  troop  structure  of  big  units  they 
have  deployed   In  South   Vietnam. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
no  more  big  units — for  the  Hanoi  war- 
planners  quite  certainly  dare  not  go  as  far 
as  %  complete  return  to  classical,  small  unit 
guerrilla  flghtlng.  The  effort  to  pin  down 
American  forces  along  the  miscalled  De- 
militarized Zone  may  well  be  continued,  to 
relieve  pressure  farther  south. 

In  addition,  the  effort  to  keep  in  being 
some  sort  of  big  units — perhape  battalion* 
instead  of  regiments  and  divisions — will  cer- 
tainly be  continued  in  a  good  many  areas, 
where  this  support  is  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  VC  base  in  important  and  pop- 
ulous provinces.  Yet  the  barrel  will  still  be 
there,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  II  Corps, 
for  instance. 

In  II  Corps,  as  recently  as  six  months  ago, 
there  were  supposed  to  be  two  full  enemy 
divisions  on  the  western  border,  in  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary.  This  was  already  a  bit  of 
an  overestimate,  yet  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  of  this  "B-3  Front"  were  still  flghtlng 
aggressively  and  continuously  at  that  time. 
An  entire  U.S.  Division,  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
was  engaged  against  them. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  in  contrast.  Gen. 
Westmoreland  returned  from  an  inspection 
of  the  border  with  the  conviction  that  the 
remaining  regiments  of  the  B-3  Front  had 
been  "degraded  (as  our  army  now  so 
strangely  says)  to  replacement  depots."  Ob- 
viously, this  kind  of  diminution  of  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary's  threat  will  also  diminish 
the  US.  troop  requirement  there. 

Suppose,  then,  that  only  one  US.  brigade 
Is  needed  to  keep  the  border  guard.  That  will 
free  two  more  brigades  for  use  In  the  popu- 
lous and  important  coastal  provinces  of  n 
Corps.  And  here  the  other  side  is  already 
In  dreadful  shape. 

On  the  coast,  the  Third  and  Fifth  North 
Vietnamese  have  long  since  been  torn  to 
rags  and  tatters  But  precisely  because  they 
are  desperately  needed  to  support  the  VC 
base  In  populous  provinces  (a  need  the  docu- 
ments show),  these  two  unhappy  divisions 
now  have  complete  replacement  priority. 
Even  this  replacement  priority  has  failed 
to  bring  them  back  to  effective  life,  however. 
Increase  the  pressure  here  still  further,  as 
Gen.  Westmoreland  can  so  easily  do  If  the 
big  unit  threat  diminishes  elsewhere,  then 
the  remnant  of  the  big  unit  threat  In  the 
coastal  province  can  also  be  eliminated. 
■Whereupon  the  VC  base  and  the  VC  popula- 
tion control  will  ravel  away,  for  want  of 
Oslg  unit  support.  And  the  coastal  provinces 
will  then  be  largely  cleared. 
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This  is,  of  course,  far  too  schematic  a  de- 
scription of  what  is  necessarily  a  very  com- 
Dlex  process.  As  experince  in  vital  Blnhdlnh 
Province  shows  for  instance,  the  raveling 
away  of  the  VC  base  goes  by  stages.  It  Is 
.very  fast  at  first,  when  the  VC  majority  are 
killed  or  captured  or  defect.  It  slows  down 
after  that,  when  none  but  the  ultra-hard- 
core minority  of  VC  activlste  are  left  to  be 
iccxjped  up. 

There  are  differences,  too,  from  province  to 
nrovince,  and  from  corps  area  to  corps  area 
In  III  Corps,  for  Instance,  the  famous  Ninth 
VC  Division  may  well  be  kept  in  being;  while 
the  two  other  divisions  are  broken  down  or 
wither  away.  Yet  there  is  still  that  bar- 
rel,  always   at   work. 

If  the  big  unit  threat  ends  or  even  drops 
off  at  Point  X.  in  other  words.  Gen.  West- 
mo'eland  can  Intensify  the  pressure  at 
Point  Y— primarily  In  the  most  populous 
provinces,  where  the  big  units  are  harder 
;o  keep  up  to  strength,  too,  than  they  are 
on  the  remote  borders.  If  the  pressure  is  In- 
creased enough  at  Point  Y,  the  second  stage 
of  raveling  away  is  reached.  Point  Z  will  then 
key  In  to  feel  more  pressure.  .\nd  so  it  must 
continue,  •with  the  same  contradiction  al- 
ways bedeviling  the  enemy. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  OEO 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
economy  is  today,  more  than  ever,  a  vital 
element  of  good  government.  To  that  end 
It  Is  necessary  to  avoid  duplication  of 
services  and  of  authority.  The  over- 
lapping of  Jurisdictions  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  hamstringing  effective  and 
efficient  administration. 

It  is  likewise  the  rule  in  good  govern- 
ment that  where  an  agency  does  a  good 
job.  where  it  develops  sound  programs 
and  acquires  the  practical  experience 
to  make  those  programs  work,  the  same 
agency  be  used  to  provide  revised  and 
increased  ser\'ices  as  deemed  necessary 
by  Congress  in  the  same  fleld. 

These  factors  are  almost  certainly  be- 
hind the  mounting  wave  of  alarm  now 
expressing  itself  in  many  quarters  over 
the  features  of  the  Econonilc  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967  that  apply  to 
small  business. 

If  these  amendments  are  going  to  In- 
jure or  fragment  what  the  Small  Busl- 
nes.s  Administration  is  doing— and  there 
is  a  growing  consensus  that  they  will — 
then  I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  In 
Congress  to  take  another  hard  look  at 
the  bill. 

The  concern,  as  expressed  to  me  by 
various  colleagues  in  the  other  body,  by 
a  choi-us  of  small  businessmen,  and  by 
the  representatives  of  the  small  business 
trade  associations  in  Washington,  and 
the  concern  that  I  now  share,  focuses 
principally  on  sections  404  and  406. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  provisions 
would  have  the  net  result  of  vesting  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  full  control 
of  the  small'  business  po\erty  loan  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  they  would  empower 
the  Secretary  to  provide  assistance  with- 
out limitation  for — 

Planning  and  reseai'ch.  including  mar- 
ket research.  In  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  antlpoverty  business  loans. 

The  identification  ">ind  development  of 
new  business  opportunities. 

The  furnishing  of  centralized  ser\1ces 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  Gov- 


ernment programs,  including  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

The  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies,  including 
trade  associations  and  cooperatives. 

The  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
small  business  concerns  located  In  con- 
gested urban  areas. 

The  furnishing  of  business  counseling, 
management  training  and  legal  and  other 
related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on 
management  training  programs. 

Ill  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  be  empowered  to  set  up  its 
own  small  business  procurement  opera- 
tion to  assist  small  business  in  obtaining 
Government  contracts. 

Here,  in  detail,  is  a  crass  duplication 
of  the  activity  now  being  carried  on, 
effectivelv  and  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj', 
by  the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  would 
also  strip  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration the  authority  which  was 
given  to  the  SBA  only  last  year  to  con- 
trol the  making  of  antlpoverty  loans. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  revert 
to  the  old,  highly  unsatisfactory  method 
of  divided  authority  In  deciding  eligibil- 
ity for  these  loans. 

SBA  Is  a  small  agency,  to  be  sure.  But 
to  me  this  is  one  key  to  its  effectiveness. 
If  it  were  to  be  swallowed  up  by  one  of 
the  larger  Government  departments,  as 
has  been  proposed,  its  effectiveness 
would  be  effectively  muted.  If  not  stran- 
gled and  destroyed.  Mr.  President,  this 
bodj-  well  knows  my  position  on  an  SBA- 
Commerce  merger.  I  led  the  successful 
effort  In  1965  among  my  Senate  col- 
leages  to  prevent  such  a  merger.  It  was 
not  wise  to  weaken  SBA  then.  It  is  even 
less  wise  now. 

As  a  small,  independent  agency,  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people,  it  can 
act.  and  has  acted,  with  speed  and  efB- 
ciency  to  carry  into  effect  the  programs 
delegated  to  it  by  Congress.  I  think  that 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  and  with  its 
vigorous  Administrator,  the  Honorable 
Robert  C.  Moot,  will  agree  that  it  is 
doing  an  effective  job  to  help  strengthen 
the  small  businesses  of  this  Nation. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  sti-ongly  how 
important  it  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment work  with  the  small  business  com- 
munity through  a  single  agency.  Small 
businessmen  thi-oughout  the  land  free- 
ly express  to  me  their  worries  about  gov- 
ernment. The  concern  I  hear  from  them 
as  often  as  any  is  tlieir  concern  over  the 
proliferation  of  agencies. 

In  SBA  we  have  an  agency  that  has 
earned  their  confidence.  They  are  com- 
fortable dealing  and  working  with  SBA. 
This  rapport  is  not  something  just  any 
agencv  can  pluck  from  the  air.  Nor  is  it 
something  the  Congress  can  confer  upon 
a  particular  agency  by  legislative  act. 
It  comes  from  years  of  experience,  and 
from  a  carefully  developed  posture.  Only 
SBA  has  this  experience  and  this  pos- 
ture. 

It  is  my  firmest  conviction  that  we  will 
only  hai-m  this  confidence  and  trust,  on 
the  part  of  smaU,business  interests — and 
in  the  process  hurt  the  national  inter- 


est— if  we  again  tr>'  to  spread  and  frag- 
ment our  ser-vices  to  small  business 
among  three  agencies.  I  thought  we  had 
alreadj-  learned  our  lesson  In  this  regard. 
SBA  has  earned  the  confidence  of 
small  business  by  its  deeds. 

More  and  more  taxpayers  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  agency  that  large- 
ly pays  its  own  way.  Its  annual  costs  of 
operation  are  now  more  than  offset  by 
the  interest  it  receives  on  the  sales  of  Its 
participation  loans. 

Far  more  important,  its  sen'lces  are 
paving  huge  dividends  in  the  economy. 

A  prime  example  Is  the  success  of  the 
SBA  borrowers.  Mr.  Moot,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  SBA,  recently  testified  before 
my  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancing and  Investment  the  results  of  a 
very  recent  study  of  22.000  SBA  loans 
show  SBA  borrowers  are  making  an  an- 
nual gain  in  profits  more  than  twice  the 
gain  for  all  US.  corporations.  For  a  7- 
year  period,  these  22.000  borrowers 
showed  an  annual  profit  growth  of  14 
percent,  as  compared  with  6i'2  percent 
for  all  corporations. 

SBA  programs  are  now  generating 
new  investment,  public  and  private,  at 
the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year.  In  terms  of 
employment,  this  means  at  least  150,000 
new  jobs  a  year. 

This  agency  has  climbed  to  this  level 
of  achievement  and  impact  in  the  short 
space  of  14  years. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  Congress  to  be 
duplicating  this  work  in  other  agencies, 
or  diverting  this  strength  Into  new  chan- 
nels. I  as  much  as  any  man  in  Congress 
want  to  see  us  fashion  new  tools  to  help 
small  business.  The  strides  I  have  just 
cited  suggest  the  wisdom  of  going  still 
farther  in  this  direction. 

But  those  tools  must  be  kept  In  the 
hands  of  SBA. 

However,  the  hour  Is  late.  The  Senate 
has  approved  these  provisions  and  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  act  upon  them 
very  soon. 

I  therefore  appeal  now  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  to  consider  well  the 
warnings  that  those  among  them  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  are  now 
giving. 

I  urge  that,  when  these  proposed 
amendments  are  put  to  a  final  House 
vote,  the  Members  of  that  body  \»-ill 
amend  sections  404  and  406  to  put  the 
tools  we  have  talked  about  where  they 
belong,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  SBA. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  such  a  change 
will  strengthen  small  business  in  every 
aspect.  I  voted  against  this  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate.  Its  one  serious 
flaw,  which  is  the  focus  of  a  gathering 
storm  among  small  business  interests, 
can  easily  be  corrected  by  the  House, 
and  should  be.  The  SBA  has  a  wealth  of 
expertise  to  contribute  to  all  levels  of  the 
small  business  sector,  and  I  think  Con- 
gress must  be  certain  that  it  is  making 
full  use  of  this  important  resource,  and 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  injury  to  a 
dynamic  and  indispensable  agency. 


DE  FACTO  SEGREQATIGN 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    "Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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Insert  In  the  Record  an  editorial,  entitled 
"De  Facto  Segregation  Ruling  Removes 
Basis  for  Busing  Agitatioii,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  26.  1967.  edition 
of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  Intelligencer. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Clakxpikd.  Db  Facto  Sxosegation  Ruling 
Removes  Basis  tcm  Busing  Agitation 
The  results  of  what  the  Supreme  Court 
refuses  to  do,  while  attracting  less  attention, 
may  be  as  significant  In  their  Influence  on 
the  lives  of  the  American  people  as  what  the 
tribunal  proclaims  in  positive  decisions. 

A  recent  Cincinnati  case  Illustrates  the 
point.  In  declining  to  hear  an  appeal  from  a 
Sixth  Circuit  Court's  refusal  to  direct  the 
Cincinnati  School  Board  to  provide  for  the 
cross  busing  of  school  children  to  eliminate 
de  facto  segregation,  the  high  Court  left 
standing  this  declaration  of  the  lower  tri- 
bunal: 

"There  Is  no  constitutional  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  to  bus  Negro  or  white 
children  out  of  their  neighborhoods  or 
to  transfer  classes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  al- 
leviating racial  lmb€aance  that  It  did  not 
cause,  nor  is  there  a  like  duty  to  select  new 
school  sites  solely  In  furtherance  of  such  a 
purpose." 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  action 
Is  to  make  what  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  said 
the  law  of  the  land.  Just  as  the  positive 
statement  In  the  original  desegregation  de- 
cision that  the  maintenance  of  separate  If 
equal  school  facilities  for  white  and  Negro 
children  no  longer  satisfied  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  equality  of  treatment  became 
the  law. 

The  Cincinnati  decision,  which  makes 
common  sense  and  Is  fully  In  line  with  the 
original  desegregation  ruling  should,  but 
probably  will  not.  bring  the  controversy  over 
de  facto  segregation  to  an  end.  But  It  does 
make  clear  that  In  the  eyes  of  the  highest 
legal  authority  we  have  discrimination  is 
constitutionally  intolerable  no  matter  which 
way  It  cuts. 

The  clear  purpose  of  the  several  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  the  area  of  school  policy  is 
to  prevent  racial  discrimination,  not  to  ac- 
complish a  uniform  racial  mix.  Thus  It 
should  stiffen  the  backbones  of  school  au- 
thorities, some  of  whom  have  been  reluctant 
to  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  issue. 
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He  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  con- 
tributions toward  establishing  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  for  his  enlightened 
internationalist  approach  to  world  af- 
fairs, which  he  adopted  in  the  face  of 
strong  pressures  from  within  his  own 
party. 

Above  all,  Alex  Wiley  was  always 
known  as  a  kindly,  generous,  and  friendly 
gentleman,  who  always  conducted  his 
political  activities  on  a  high  personal 
level.  He  will  be  long  remembered  and 
sorely  missed. 


SENATOR  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, we  were  all  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  who  had 
served  the  people  of  Wisconsin  In  this 
Chamber  from  1939  to  1963. 

He  was  bom  in  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis., 
and  attended  Augsburg  College  in  Min- 
neapolis and  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  had  initially  studied  for  the  ministry 
and  later  switched  to  law.  receiving  his 
law  degree  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School. 

Prior  to  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
he  was  a  district  attorney  and  a  banker 
and  operated  a  dairy  farm. 

Alex  Wiley  was  one  of  the  grand  old 
men  of  Wisconsin  politics.  In  his  24  years 
in  the  Senate,  he  rose  to  become  the 
senior  member  of  his  party  and  chair- 
man of  both  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

He  became  Intimately  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  world's  great  leaders,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  served  his  State 
and  Nation  through  critical  times. 


KOREA:   A  SPIRITED  LAND  ON  THE 
MOVE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  America's 
deepening  invoknent  In  Vietnam  has  fo- 
cused increasing  attention  on  another 
front  In  Asia — Korea — where  free  world 
forces  still  confront  the  Communist  ad- 
versary across  an  uneasy  truce  line. 
How  is  South  Korea,  saved  from  brutal 
Communist  aggression,  faring  today? 

Korea  Is  on  the  way — 

Reports  George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  who  recently  visited 
the  once  war-torn  country. 

One  senses  it  these  days  in  the  country- 
side, where  a  fresh  spirit  of  confidence  and 
hope  blows  like  a  strong  wind  over  the  Jagged 
mountains  and  down  the  ancient  cultivated 
valleys.  One  sees  it  in  the  tovras  and  cities. 
And  one  recognizes  it  In  the  mood  and 
policies  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Chaplin's  perceptive,  firsthand  ob- 
servations have  been  printed  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
A  sample  of  his  Informative,  objective 
reporting  was  the  first  article  in  the 
series,  dated  October  1,  1967,  and  titled 
"Korea:  A  Spirited  Land  on  the  Move." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
Mr.  Chaplin's  article  because  of  the 
lessons  we  can  draw  from  his  report  on 
the  Korean  experience.  Like  Vietnam, 
Korea  is  a  divided  country  which  the 
Communists  attempted  to  unify  by 
armed  aggression.  In  1949  and  early  1950. 
the  Communist  regime  In  North  Korea 
created  disorder  south  of  the  38th  par- 
allel by  frequent  raids  and  through 
propaganda,  sabotage,  guerrilla  action, 
and  terrorism  by  Communist  agents. 

Failing  In  this  campaign  to  topple 
South  Korea,  the  Communist  leaders 
then  launched  direct  action  to  try  to 
bring  about  the  unification  of  Korea 
under  their  control.  Only  the  timely, 
courageous  action  of  South  Korean. 
American,  and  other  allied  forces  under 
United  Nations  aegis  prevented  the 
enemy  from  overrunning  the  entire 
peninsula. 

If  the  free  world  forces  had  failed  to 
Intervene  or,  having  Intervened,  failed 
to  persevere  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, serious  consequences  would  have 
resulted,  not  only  to  our  own  national 
security  but  to  the  safety  of  friendly 
and  neutral  nations  In  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  world.  The  U.S.  position  would 


have  been  deeply  shaken  in  our  relations 
with  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines 
and  the  many  other  countries  forminp 
our  outer  defense  line.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  an  expanding,  aggressive  Com- 
munist threat,  these  countries  would 
have  faced  an  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous  future.  Their  vei-y  survival 
might  have  been  at  stake. 

In  Vietnam  today,  the  CommunLsts  are 
attempting  to  "unify"  the  north  and  the 
south  by  force,  ju.st  as  they  tried  to  do 
in  Korea.  They  are  employing  the  same 
two-pronged  tactics;  guerrilla  and  ter- 
rorist action  to  harass  civilians,  and  di- 
rect action  by  trained  combat  troops 
from  the  north. 

Once  again  the  United  States  has  come 
to  the  defense  of  a  country  under  severe 
attack  from  a  Communist  neighbor.  To 
honor  our  commitment,  the  United  States 
is  supporting  South  Vietnam,  just  as  we 
did  when  the  enemy  attacked  South 
Korea. 

By  intervening  in  Vietnam,  as  we  did 
in  South  Korea,  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrated that  whether  we  go  to  war 
depends  not  on  the  race  of  the  people  in- 
volved but  on  the  conunitment  we  have 
to  a  nation.  We  honor  our  commitments 
to  Asians  just  as  we  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  non-Asians. 

The  freedom  and  integrity  of  an  Asian 
ally  are  as  much  a  concern  to  the  United 
States  as  those  of  a  non-Asian  ally. 

Without  America's  vital  intervention. 
South  Vietnam  would  probably  be  under 
Communist  rule  today— the  same  fate 
that  would  have  overtaken  South  Korea 
if  the  United  States  had  not  come  to 
her  aid  and  thwarted  the  Communist 
takeover. 

Not  only  did  American  intervention 
stop  Communist  aggression  in  South  Ko- 
rea but  it  also  made  possible  the  recovery 
and  rebuilding  of  the  countrj'  aftenvard. 
Although  almost  completely  devastated 
in  the  war.  South  Korea  rose  from  the 
ashes  to  establish  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, a  burgeoning  economy,  and  a 
stable  society.  With  American  assistance 
and  despite  numerous  frustrating  diffi- 
culties, South  Korea  represents  a  genuine 
success  story  of  a  nation  saved  from  Com- 
munist domination. 

Politically,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
faced  enormous  obstacles  in  establish- 
ing a  constitutional  government.  Its 
tribulations  before,  during,  and  after  the 
armistice  in  1953  attest  to  these  ordeals. 
A  military  junta  assumed  control  in 
1961.  Maj.  Gen.  Chung  Hee  Park's  regime 
brought  order  after  a  period  of  corrup- 
tion in  Government,  violent  student 
demonstrations,  and  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  1963  national  election,  Presi- 
dent Park  emerged  victorious  by  a  small 
margin  of  156,026  votes.  Earlier  this 
year,  President  Park  won  an  impressive 
vote  of  confidence,  gaining  reelection  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  1  million  votes. 
Korea's  diplomatic  progress  and  suc- 
cess in  this  decade  has  been  remarkable. 
In  1965  she  ratified  a  normalization 
treaty  with  Japan,  providing  for  $800 
million  in  Japanese  grants,  loans,  and 
commercial  credits.  That  same  year  she 
became  one  of  the  signers  of  an  agree- 
ment to  establish  the  Asian  Development 
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Bank.  Last  year  the  Repubhc  of  Korea 
was  host  to  the  10-nation  meeting  of 
Foreign  Mlnisteis  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council — ASPAC— the  first  and 
largest  diplomatic  congress  in  Asia  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

South  Korea's  economic  transforma- 
tion has  been  equally  impressive.  Her 
growth  rate  of  8  percent  a  year  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Commodity 
exports  have  grown  from  $41  million 
in  1961  to  an  estimated  $250  million  in 
1966.  Foreign  exchange  earnings  were 
almost  five  times  greater  in  1966  than 
in  1961.  Infiation  is  under  better  con- 
trol. The  rate  of  population  growth  has 
declined. 

Even  more  Impressive  than  the  ad- 
vancement in  self-government,  diplo- 
macy, and  economy  is  South  Korea's  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  help  from  South 
Vietnam.  In  1965  South  Korea  began 
sending  crack  combat  troops  to  South 
Vietnam,  maintaining  the  second  largest 
allied  military  force  there.  She  now  has 
45.000  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and  may 
augment  that  number  soon. 

Rescued  from  Communist  aggression 
and  conquest  less  than  two  decades  ago. 
South  Korea  is  today  helping  save  ax\ 
Asian  neighbor  from  the  same  threat. 
She  symbolizes  the  new  Asia  which  the 
United  States  is  striving  earnestly  to 
build  in  partnership  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Korea:   A  Spirited  Land  o^f  the  Move 
(By  George  Chaplin) 

Korea  Is  on  the  way. 

One  senses  it  these  days  In  ttie  country- 
side, where  a  fresh  spirit  of  confidence  and 
hope  blows  like  a  strong  wind  over  the  Jagged 
mountains  and  down  the  ancient  cultivated 
v,H!leys. 

One  sees  It  in  the  towns  and  cities,  with 
their  rising  buildings  and  rising  expectations. 
and  in  the  glistening  machinery  of  voung 
industrial  plants. 

And  one  recognizes  It  In  the  mood  and 
policies  of  the  government,  a  one-time  mili- 
tary Junta  which  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
thus  far  is  moving  down  the  long  road — 
with  some  ve.\lng  detours — toward  a  democ- 
racy the   people    have   never   really   known. 

A  Korean  cabinet  officer  put  it  to  me  this 
way:  "We  say,  'Instead  of  l>-lng  Idle,  stand 
up '  Then  we  say,  'Instead  of  standing  still 
move  forvi'ard.'  " 

A  high-ranking  American  official  said,  "The 
transformation,  especially  In  the  last  three 
years,  has  been  extraordinary." 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  UP 

Here  are  some  indices; 

The  gross  national  product  (after  adjust- 
ment for  price  changes  i  has  been  rising  since 
1S63  at  9  percent  a  year — one  of  the  most 
impressive  rates  In  Asia — and  last  year 
reach  13.4  percent. 

Agricultural  production  has  climbed  46 
percent  in  five  years.  And  during  the  same 
period,  while  Korea  is  still  basically  a  farm- 
ing country.  Industrial  output  has  almost 
doubled. 

Exports  have  more  than  tripled  since  1962, 
to  S250.3  million  last  year.  Also  significantly, 
nianufactured  Items  now  represent  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  exports,  compared  with  12 
per  cent  six  years  ago. 

A«  one  U.S.  bank  report  observes.  "Koreans 
t«ke  pride  (that)  they  are  now  exporting  ski 
sv.e;iters  to  Sweden,  transistor  radios  to 
•i^\>.ii-\.  guitars  to  the  U.S.,  and  sewing  ma- 
chines to  Germany." 

But  for  all  this  progress  and  more  to  come. 
Korea  is  still  a  desperately  poor  nation,  with 


its  people  scrabbling  for  a  living.  Per  capita 
income  is  still  extremely  low— about  $110  a 
year.  (Some  say  less) .  During  each  of  the  last 
four  years  it  has  moved  up  an  average  of  6.2 
per  cent,  but  from  a  very  meager  base. 

In  the  packing-crate  shacks  so  evident 
around  the  capital  of  Seoul — with  almost 
3  8  million  people  the  13th  largest  city  In 
the  world,  Just  behind  Chicago  and  ahead 
of  Manila.  Paris  and  Berlin— there  Is  still 
considerable  misery.  I  was  told  that  five  or 
six  abandoned  babies  are  found  dally. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   IS   STILL   HIGH 

Throughout  Korea  there  is  still  heavy  un- 
employment and  underemployment.  Of  the 
country's  30  niilUon  population  42.3  per  cent 
is  under  14,  55  per  cent  under  19 — a  lot  of 
people  to  be  coming  into  the  labor  force. 

Housing  remains  in  short  supply  and  even 
the  better  houses  are  small.  Since  most  lack 
a  living  room.  It's  customary  to  invite  friends 
to  a  public  teahouse,  for  a  cup  and  music 
( sometimes  played  by  a  disc  Jockey ) . 

But  Korea's  problems  are  relative.  A  West- 
ern diplomat  with  experience  In  India  said. 
"What  strikes  me  is  that  the  children  here 
have  shoes.  Children  here  have  no  distended 
bellies,  no  sharply  etched  ribs  and  no  hope- 
less, despairing  faces.  Kids  here  in  winter- 
time are  clothed  In  sweaters  and  in  solid 
pants,  carrying  their  books  in  bags  or  brief- 
cases." 

Less  than  14  years  ago  a  war  never  officially 
ended  left  Korea  divided  and  devasted.  Di- 
vided it  still  remains — like  Berlin  and  Viet- 
nam— with  the  Communists  in  control  of 
the  north. 

COUNTRY  S    LNFLUKNCE    WIDENS 

Great  opposing  armies  continue  to  stand 
at  the  ready.  But  behind  the  military  shield, 
here  In  the  overcrowded  south  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  are  beginning  to  write 
an  exciting  and  impressive  Asian  success 
story. 

Some  of  the  early  "chapters": 

Korea  in  December,  1965  ratified  a  normali- 
zation treaty  with  Japan,  a  traditional  en- 
emy, providing  for  $800  million  in  Japanese 
grants,   loans  and   commercial   credits. 

Also  In  December,  1965  Korea  was  one  ol 
the  signers  of  the  agreement  to  set  up  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  pledged  a  $30 
million  subscription. 

The  country  has  become  Increasingly  active 
in  international  conferences.  "You  might 
think  Seoul  was  the  end  of  the  line."  but  In 
the  last  couple  of  years  it  has  hosted  a  long 
list  of  Important  conferences  In  June  of  last 
year  it  stimulated  a  10-natlon  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  which  formed  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council  (ASPAC)  for  regional 
cooperation. 

in  1950-53  Korea  needed  the  armed  as- 
sistance of  the  U.S.  and  other  U.N.  nations 
to  thwart  Communist  aggression.  In  1965  this 
once-helpless  land  proudly  began  sending 
crack  combat  units  to  the  aid  of  South  Viet- 
nam— and  now  has  45.000  troops  there. 

Korea's  progression  from  wartime  rubble 
to  reconstruction  to  rapid  new  growth  was 
fueled  by  $6  billion  in  U.S.  aid.  more  than 
half  of  it  economic.  But  It  is  now  starting  to 
function  effectively  with  a  lower  level  of  as- 
sistance. (In  1964,  36.7  per  cent  of  the  gov- 
ernment budget  was  supported  by  U.S.  aid. 
Last  year  the  figure  had  dropped  to  23.4.) 

SHARP  CHANGE  IN  ATTrTUDES 

I  asked  a  knowledgeable  American  official, 
who  travels  a  great  deal  In  the  countryside, 
about  the  Korean  reaction  to  some  of  these 
recent  developments. 

He  replied  there's  been  a  dramatic  change 
In  attitudes.  Not  so  long  ago  he  used  to  be 
asked  two  questions.  One  was.  "Why  is  the 
U.S.  abandoning  us  to  the  Japanese?" — an 
emotional  if  outdated  response  to  the  new 
treaty  -with  Japan,  which  had  harshly  occu- 
pied Korea  for  the  36  years  from  1910 
through  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and  left 


a  legacy  of  bitter  memories.  The  other  ques- 
tion: "Why  is  the  U.S.  cutting  down  on  aid?" 

"These  questions  got  so  boring,"  the  official 
said.  "But  now  I  travel  and  people  have  an 
entirely  different  outlook.  They  say.  "Come 
and  see  what  we  are  doing.'  'Come  to  my 
factory  and  see  what  I'll  export  next  year/ 
Or.  'Come  see  our  land  reclamation  project." " 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago.  the  U.S.  shipped 
Korea  200,000  fewer  tons  of  grain  than  the 
year  before.  "Everybody."  the  American  re- 
called to  me,  "said  It's  a  terrible  thing,  cut- 
ting aid.  We  said,  'Look,  you  ought  to  say 
It's  wonderful;  Korea  la  more  than  self-suffi- 
cient.' " 

The  next  year  another  200,000  tons  were 
trimmed  and  the  Park  government  put  out  a 
statement  that  the  cut  was  a  tribute  to  the 
Korean  farmer.  "Now.  they're  boasting  about 
food  production — and  hope  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient In  two  or  three  years." 

A   NEW   SPIRIT  OF   CONFIDENCE 

Clearly,  the  Koreans  are  in  a  hurry,  so 
much  so  that  I  sensed  a  concern  in  some 
quarters  that  they  may  be  trying  to  do  too 
much  too  fast,  over-extending  themselves 
domestically. 

But  the  over-rldlng  "plus"  is  that  their 
outlook  and  actions  have  changed  from  those 
of  the  mendicant  to  those  of  the  confident 
man.  This  self-esteem  has  been  evolving  over 
six  or  seven  years  but  has  become  really 
noticeable  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
And  It  should  be  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
U.S. 

As  one  U.S.  expert  said: 

"We've  put  in  a  lot  of  money.  Many  times 
it  looked  hopeless.  Many  called  it  'an  open 
hole.'  But  its  working  and  with  good  luck 
and  Judgment  It  should  continue  to  work. 

"Ideas  are  Just  as  lmp>ortant  as  money. 
These  people  are  not  afraid  of  Ideas.  There's 
also  a  good  rapport.  We  can  suggest  good 
Ideas  without  their  feeling  they're  being 
patronized.  Americans  and  Koreans  enjoy 
each  other.  After  all,  we  fought  together;  we 
established  a  partnership." 

A  Western  economist  expanded  on  this: 

Korea  "has  the  best  climate  of  any  Asian 
country  for  acceptability  of  American  pro- 
grams and  the  tnlUatlve  for  self-help.  TTie 
people  work  hard,  they  take  responsibility, 
they  have  pride  in  their  country. 

"Next  to  Taiwan,  Korea  Is  probably  the 
best  example  of  American  government  in- 
vestment paying  off.  There's  more  mature 
perception  in  politics  and  about  social  and 
economic  matters — like  the  tax  program  to 
curb  infiation,  and  the  raising  of  interest 
rates  to  stlmulat.e  savings." 

BASE    IS    LAID    FOB    PROGRESS 

Infiation  is  still  a  big  problem,  but  its  rate 
is  declining.  In  1963  the  overall  price  increaf^e 
over  the  previous  year  was  25  per  cent.  The 
1965  increase  over  1964  was  only  seven  per 
cent  and  that  for  1966  over  '65  remained  un- 
der 10  per  cent. 

"The  economy,"  I  was  told,  "is  so  much 
freer  these  days,  that  the  politicians  don't 
have  too  much  to  play  around  with.  One 
doesn't  have  to  buy  export  licenses.  There's  a 
greater  volume  of  savings,  more  credit  to  dis- 
tribute and  less  chance  for  favoritism.  Also 
there's  a  highly  critical  press." 

In  the  recent  presidential  election,  charges 
of  corruption  were  hurled  by  General  Park's 
opponent,  and  at  his  Inaugural  Park  himself 
took  note  of  this  problem.  An  informed 
source  I  asked  about  It  said:  "There  Is  the 
usual  corruption  of  low-paid  civil  servants 
and  big  businessmen.  Ttie  'kickbacks'  on 
contracts  is  almost  a  routine  thing  and  brib- 
ery to  obtain  favored  treatment  on  Imports 
is  fairly  common.  However,  the  situation  Is 
no  worse  or  more  extensive  than  in  the  other 
nations  of  the  region." 

He  switched  to  a  more  positive  note:  "It's 
fair  to  say  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
steady  continued  progress,  and  the  potential 
for  It  exists. 
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"Tbere'8  a  reasonable  degree  of  stability. 
Whether  It  keeps  up  dependa  on  what  the 
Koreans  do  and  on  what  we  do.  barring  bad 
harvests  or  war. 

"The  harvests  have  been  wonderful. 
There's  more  available  land  through  bench 
terracing,  the  scientlflc  approach.  Presently 
25  per  cent  of  the  land  l£  arable.  They  expect 
to  add  one-fourth  more  through  reclamation 
In  the  next  four  years." 

TRZRK'S     HOPE    OF     BETTER    UTE 

To  the  Korean  plodding  down  the  country 
road  with  the  shoulder-strapped  A-frame  on 
his  back  piled  high  with  a  heavy  load  this 
means  gradually  achieving  a  better  life, 
starting  with  electricity  In  his  home.  He's  al- 
ready buying  a  radio  and  in  time  will  be  able 
to  afford  a  bicycle. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Korean  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Kl-yong  Chang  likened  his 
country  to  a  leaky  ship,  with  a  plugged  hole 
below  the  waterllne,  with  little  freeboard  and 
some  help  needed  for  sails. 

Recently,  In  briefing  a  U.S.  Congressional 
committee,  this  same  official  updated  the 
image.  The  Korean  economy,  he  said.  "Is  like 
an  airplane  which  has  just  taken  off.  The  no- 
smoklng  sign  Is  out,  but  the  fa«ten-seat-belt 
sign  Is  still  on." 


CONGRESS  NfUST  DEVELOP  A  RA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  OP  BUDGETING 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  de- 
bate continues  on  the  subject  of  controls 
of  the  Federal  budget,  there  seems  to  be 
a  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for 
restrictions  on  unlimited  and  InefiBcient 
spending;  the  problem  for  Congress  has 
been  where  and  what  to  cut. 

Our  traditional  budgeting  system  just 
does  not  provide  Congress  with  informa- 
tion that  could  be  applied  in  establishing 
some  classification  of  program  priorities. 
The  result:  vulnerable — but  very  vital — 
programs  get  slashed,  while  less  bene- 
ficial but  well-established  areas  are 
barely  touched.  Finally.  Congress  ends 
up  spending  even  more  because  it  has  to 
remedy  damage  received  in  the  vital  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  significant  savings  could 
have  been  achieved  if  Congress  had  more 
carefully  analyzed  public  works  appro- 
priations. Current  Government  policy  In 
cost-benefit  studies  employed  for  most 
public  works  projects  usually  employs  a 
low-discount  rate.  The  lower  the  Interest 
rate  used  in  such  analysis,  the  smaller 
are  the  benefits  required  for  justifying 
Government  Investment  in  the  project. 

But  twicordlng  to  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied at  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee  held  last  month  on 
planning-programlng-budgeting — PPB — 
systems,  the  low  discount  rate  based  on 
the  historical  coupon  rate  at  issue  of 
long-term  Government  securities  Is  a 
grossly  wasteful  measure.  Today,  the 
Government  pays  almost  5  percent  when 
It  borrows  money  at  the  same  time  It 
goes  into  projects  which  return  Just  over 
3  percent.  Indeed,  testimony  revealed 
that  the  relevant  rate  the  Government 
should  use  is  the  expected  rate  of  return 
to  private  sector  Investments,  and  that 
rate  now  stands  at  a  minimum  of  10 
percent  and,  In  many  cases,  ranges  from 
15  to  20  percent. 

If  the  lowest  probable  expected  rate 
of  private   sector   return   is   applied   to 


pending  public  works  projects,  a  good 
number  of  these  projects  would  show 
negative  present  value;  that  is,  if  we 
utilize  a  10-percent  discount  rate  rather 
than  a  31/4-percent  discount,  the  costs 
of  a  project  would  be  higher  than  ex- 
pected benefits.  Here  are  some  examples: 


Project 


Current 

banafit- 

to-cost 

ratio 


Cost 


Revisail 

banafit" 

to-cost 

ratio 


Cross-Florida  Barge  C^nal..  1.7    $145,300,000         0.36 

Kaskaskia  River  navipallon..  1.2       68,000,000  .48 

Overton-Red  River  Water- 

way.  La 1.01     135,000,000  .34 

Kaysinjier  Bluff  Reservoir, 

Mo 1.2      1%,000,000  .37 

R.  D.  Bailey  (Justica)  Lake, 

W.Va 1.1        76,600,000  .31 


Mr.  President,  these  five  projects  ■will 
cost  taxpayers  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars;  yet  for  each  tax  dollar  invested, 
the  return  is  never  more  than  50  cents. 
Such  projects  must  be  eliminated.  The 
■pork  barrel"  title  really  fits,  because 
what  we  see  here  is  truly  excess  fat. 

Besides  these  projects  not  giving  posi- 
tive returns,  they  also  create  inflationary 
pressures  and  lower  potential  economic 
growth.  Congress  must  insist  that  the  ad- 
ministration employ  alternative  discount 
rates  for  public  works  and  other  spend- 
ing requests.  And  Congress  must  use 
these  analysis  techniques  to  develop  for 
itself  some  rational  system  of  budgeting 
priorities.  I  repeat:  The  alternative  to 
such  systems  is  continuing  chaos. 


PRIME  MINISTER  LEE,  OF  SINGA- 
PORE, SAYS  ONLY  U.S.  DETERMI- 
NATION IS  KEY  TO  VIETNAM 
SOLUTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  inde- 
pendent, articulate,  and  peppery  Prime 
Minister  of  Singapore,  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  is 
a  man  whose  views  on  Asian  aflfalrs 
should  be  listened  to. 

On  his  recent  trip  to  the  United  States 
he  told  a  university  audience  that  only 
America's  determination  to  remain  in 
Vietnam  will  bring  Hanoi  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

He  said  Americans  "must  meet  force 
with  counterforce  and  let  the  political 
situation  jell  behind  the  protective  mili- 
tary'shield." 

Prime  Minister  Lee  also  said  something 
which  fanatic  doves  and  hawks  ought  to 
weigh  carefully:  There  is  no  short,  easy 
way  to  solve  the  Vietnam  dilemma,  and 
we  must  face  this  bitter  reality  resolutely 
and  with  patience. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  Is  not  a  man  who 
uses  words  lightly.  He  is  an  Asian  leader 
who  is  personally  worried  about  wars  of 
liberation  breaking  out  across  Southeast 
Asia — should  the  United  States  quit  in 
Vietnam. 

Here  is  an  Independent  leader  of  a 
small  free  Asian  nation  clearly  telling  us 
that  President  Johnson's  perseverance  in 
Vietnam  is  the  proper  course  of  action. 

I,  too,  believe  that  firmness  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  will  pay  off  In 
a  negotiated  settlement.  Any  other  course 
would  lead — it  seems  to  me — to  disaster, 
both  politically  and  militarily. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 


printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Globe,  October  21, 
reporting  Prime  Minister  Lee's  meeting 
with  students  at  Harvard  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiKMNxas  3ntN  Key  to  Peace  Talks 
(By  Ken  O.  Botwright) 

Singapore's  prime  minister,  Lee  Kuan  Tew, 
told  Harvard  undergraduates  Friday  that 
Hanoi  will  come  to  the  negotiating  table  If 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  demonstrate  their  determination  to 
remain  in  Vietnam  until  they  win. 

But  he  warned  that  antiwar  demonstra- 
tlona  in  this  country  are  strengthening  the 
resolve  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  have 
been  fighting  for  26  years. 

He  said  they  realize  they  can't  win  by- 
firepower,  but  are  encouraged  when  they  see 
"an  angry  American  people  watching  itself 
get  bogged  down  In  a  war  and  tied  up  in 
knots,   like   Gulliver." 

The  outspoken  pro- Western  prime  minister 
of  the  little  Southeast  Asian  state,  on  a  10- 
day  U.S.  tour,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Harvard 
and  M  I.T. 

He  spoke  to  students  at  Harvard's  Dunster 
House,  devoting  most  of  his  talk  to  Vietnam. 

Lee  explained  he  had  "no  right  to  meddle 
in  this  (Vietnam)  dispute,  to  advise  you  to 
bomb  or  not  to  bomb,  or  to  pack  it  all  up 
and  go  home." 

He  added  with  humorous  irony  that  he  had 
come  to  the  U.S.  "to  sample  public  opinion 
which  will  help  me  make  contingency  plans." 

He  said  the  U.S  had  inherited  a  South 
Vietnamese  problem  and  "It's  up  to  you  to 
solve  It,"  If  different  decision  had  been  made, 
the  situation  In  Vietnam  "need  never  have 
been  thus  .  .  .  the  bus  stopped  several  tlmea. 
and  you  could  have  gotten  off  before  It 
headed  down  the  present  slippery  slope,  but 
you  chose  to  go  on." 

"Is  there  a  way  out?"  he  continued.  "Te« 
I  think  there  is.  The  same  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  Singapore  and  Malaya,  before  they 
achieved  Independence  from  the  British, 
could  happen  In  South  Vietnam." 

He  said  the  Americans  must  "meet  force 
with  counter-force  and  let  the  political  sit- 
uation Jell  behind  the  protective  military 
shield" 

"You  must  let  the  leadership  of  South 
Vietnam  emerge,"  he  insisted.  "Surely  you 
can  find  a  group  of  men  to  lead  the  country 
Offer  them  Jobs  with  Ford  If  they  live,  and 
offer  to  look  after  their  families  If  they  die, 
but  tell  them  to  run  the  country  honestly." 

Lee  said  Americans  should  realize  there 
Is  no  short,  easy  way  to  solve  the  Vietnam 
dilemma,  and  they  should  face  this  bitter 
reality  resolutely  and  with  patience. 

He  stressed  that  becau.se  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  "the  American  government,  your  way 
of  life  and  the  mettle  of  your  people  are  on 
trial"  between  now  and  the  1968  presidential 
election. 

When  a  student  asked  the  premier  how 
long  after  the  1968  election  US.  forces  would 
have  to  remain  In  Vietnam,  Lee  replied: 

"I'm  no  prophet,  but  If  you  demonstrate 
that  you  have  the  patience  and  determina- 
tion to  stick  out  this  Vietnam  war.  to  see  it 
through — to  the  end  of  time,  If  neces^sary— 
then,  say,  'My  God,  let's  sit  down  and  talk.'" 

He  said  the  North  Vietnamese  are  an  In- 
telligent, rational  people  and  they  want  to 
survive  as  a  nation. 

"After  all,  there  are  only  15  million  or  17 
million  of  them  and  more  than  200  million 
of  you." 

"What  will  happen  If  Vietnam  goes  down 
the  drain?"  the  premier  asked. 

"It  will  prove  to  Southeast  Aaia  that  the 
East  Wind  is  stronger  than  the  West  Wind, 
that  wars  of  national   liberation  cannot  be 


won  by  great  imperialist  armies,  that  super- 
powers with  their  missiles  are  paper  tigers." 

Then,  he  predicted,  "a  wave  of  Insurrec- 
•Jon"  would  sweep  through  Southeast  Asia 
because  the  "great  mass"  of  people  there 
would  want  to  "be  on  the  winning  side." 

Lee  told  a  questioner  that  he  would  be 
willing  "to  take  my  chances"  if  the  U.S. 
pulled  out  of  Vietnam. 

"I  did  not  come  here  as  a  lackey  to  seek 
support  or  protection,"  he  asserted.  "If  I  have 
to  die,  by  God.  I'll  die  fighting." 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
ALEXANDER  WILEY.  OF  ■WISCON- 
SIN 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  saddened  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Wiley.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  his  daughters  and  son,  to  whom 
we  extend  our  sympathy. 

Senator  Wiley's  friendliness  and  his 
cheerful  spirit  were  a  joy  wherever  he 
went.  His  optimism  and  hope,  his  pa- 
triotism and  integrity,  gave  strength  to 
his  work — and  refreshed  also  those  who 
who  worked  with  him.  He  was  a  true 
friend. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  In  1947,  Senator  Wiley  was 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  interest  that  he  showed  in  the 
new  members.  His  wise  counsel  and  ex- 
ample, and  the  opportunities  he  gave  for 
constructive  work,  were  of  great  value 
to  me — and  I  know  to  many  others. 

It  is  imcommon  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  two  great  committees  of  the  Senate — 
as  he  did  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  In  both  of  those  important  as- 
signments. Senator  Wiley  demonstrated 
the  character  of  his  leacershlp — and  al- 
ways his  deep  belief  In  our  country  and 
Its  Ideals. 

Underlying  his  public  life  and  his  per- 
sonal life  was  a  quality  of  Senator  Wiley 
which  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  to  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  quality  was  one  of  deep  reli- 
gious Interest  and  spirltxial  convictions, 
communicated  to  all  of  us  on  many  oc- 
casions. Manifest  in  all  he  did  was  this 
Christian  spirit — kind,  good,  humane, 
and  true. 

Senator  Wiley  will  be  remembered  not 
only  as  an  able  and  effective  representa- 
tive of  his  State  and  his  country,  but 
as  a  man  of  encompassing  goodness  and 
warmth. 

He  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him — and  we  miss  Alex  Wiley  to- 
day. 


THE    SEED    BROTHERS— DOWN    ON 
THE  FARM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
Sunday  pictorial  section  on  October  1. 
1967,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  printed  an 
article  about  two  of  the  finest  farmers 
In  Wisconsin— the  Seed  brothers  of  Polk 
County,  who  have  spent  their  lives  on  a 
farm  just  25  miles  from  my  own  home- 
town of  Clear  Lake.  Wis. 

Alexander  "Sandy"  Seed,  93.  and  his 
younger  brother  John.  91.  have  lived  on 
their  present  farmland  all  of  their  lives 
and  had  at  one  time  owned  and  operated 
a  1,300-acre  spread.  Their  father  orig- 


inally settled  the  Seed  homestead  in  the 
1850's.  One  hundred  years  later,  while  I 
was  serving  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
I  was  honored  to  designate  the  farm  as 
a  "century  farm." 

The  Seed  brothers  have  seen  the  tran- 
sition in  agriculture  from  horse  and  man 
to  machine  and  man.  They  have  been 
on  the  front  line  of  the  tremendous  tech- 
nological revolution  that  has  changed 
American  agriculture  so  dramatically  in 
the  last  half  century.  Theirs  hsis  been 
a  life  of  family  farming  rarely  matched 
in  today's  society. 

As  the  Journal  commented : 

The  land  has  been  good  to  the  Seed 
Brothers  and  they,  in  turn,  have  treated 
their  land  with  the  respect  that  Is  due  to 
an  old  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Oct.  1,  1967) 
Thet   Like  It  Down   on   the  Fabm 

When  the  Seed  brothers  say:  "We  like  it 
here  ■  there  should  be  no  question  that  they 
mean  It.  Alexander  (Sandy)  Seed  has 
rounded  out  93  years  and  his  sprightly 
brother.  John,  91.  on  the  farm  where  they 
were  born  near  the  Polk  county  village  of 
Centurla. 

Except  for  occasional  farm-hands,  the 
bachelors  handle  their  own  work,  both  in 
the  fields  and  in  the  kitchen.  After  a  life- 
time partnership,  solutions  have  Just  nat- 
urally evolved  to  most  problems. 

Asked  who  cooIcb,  for  Instance,  Sandy  re- 
plied quickly;    "Whoever  gets  hungry  first" 

The  Seed  farm  goes  back  almost  as  far  as 
Wisconsin's  statehood.  The  first  land  was  ac- 
quired by  their  father,  James  Seed,  who  mi- 
grated here  from  New  Brunswick  with  his 
wife.  Eliza,  In  1850. 

The  frame  house  was  built  10  years  later 
and  still  Is  a  comfortable  home.  The  elder 
Seeds  had  two  other  sons  and  two  daughters, 
now  all  dead. 

Marriage  bypassed  Alexander  and  John, 
what  with  a  mother  ailing  for  many  years 
and  the  father  an  Invalid  from  a  paralytic 
stroke  for  35  years.  They  did  have  a  house- 
keeper for  awhile. 

Proud  of  their  Scottish-Irish  heritage,  the 
Seeds  have  a  file  of  old  pictures  and  also 
letters  written  by  members  of  the  family  in 
New  Brunswick  in  the  I850b.  The  letters  were 
folded  to  form  envelopes  and  bore  no  stamps. 
They  probably  were  sent  by  personal  carrier. 

The  Seeds'  father,  who  died  at  89.  left  80 
acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  S4  an  acre. 
John  and  Sandy  have  'Just  accumulated" 
acreage  ever  since,  buying  up  adjoining  farms 
as  available  until  they  had  1.300  acres.  Re- 
cently they  sold  200  acres  to  Elmer  .^nder- 
son.  former  governor  of  Minnesota,  and  they 
also  sold  the  160  acre  space  for  a  wildlife 
farm  on  highway  8. 

"We  never  went  in  debt  much."  said 
Sandy,  revealing  his  Scottish  background. 
"We'd  sell  50  or  100  head  of  cattle  and  buy 
a  piece." 

For  years,  the  Seeds  kept  200  to  300  cattle, 
including  a  milking  herd.  But  they  made  a 
concession  to  their  age  some  months  ago  smd 
disposed  of  their  herd.  Now  the  livestock  con- 
sists of  20  to  25  head  of  saddle  horses  and 
ponies.  Sandy  still  tosses  a  leg  over  one  when 
he  has  a  mind  to. 

Years  ago.  they  used  to  show  horses  at  the 
fairs,  competed  In  trotting  and  pacing  events 
and  won  with  a  mare  at  the  Polk  county  fair. 

"Lots  of  fun."  said  Sandy. 

Except    for    80    acres   of    corn     the    Seeds' 


fields  now  are  in  hay,  which  they  bale  and 
sell.  They  also  "make"  wood  to  fire  up  the 
kitchen  and  living  room  stoves.  In  fact,  they 
Just  bought  a  new  chain  saw. 

Although  neither  completed  the  eighth 
grade.  In  an  old  school  a  mile  away,  the 
brothers  like  to  read  the  Sunday  papers. 
Sandy  still  manages  without  glasses,  but 
John  needs  them.  They  both  enjoy  tele- 
vision— especially  wrestling.  John  drives  a 
Rambler,  Sandy  a  pickup  truck. 

There  is  not  the  usual  inclination  of  old- 
sters to  cluck  about  the  foibles  of  today's 
youth.  Sandy  points  out,  however,  that  "we 
had  nothing  but  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
chores,  before  school  and  after  .  .  .  that's  the 
sports  we  had." 

An  old  piano  which  their  sister  used  to 
play  still  stands  In  the  living  room.  On  it  is  a 
citation  by  former  Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson  to 
the  Seeds  for  their  "centtiry  farm,"  the  land 
having  been  in  the  family  100  years.  Memen- 
tc6  arotind  the  hotiae  Include  an  oil  caaulle 
mold,  in  which  their  mother  used  to  make 
tapers  of  beef  tallow. 

It's  quiet  at  the  Seed  place,  on  a  country 
road,  and  with  not  much  action  but  the 
chirping  of  birds  In  the  tall  trees — which  the 
brothers  planted. 

"People  say,  'Why  don't  you  go  someplace?' 
but  this   is   home,"   explained   Sandy. 

"Somebody  is  dropping  In  all  the  time  and 
everybody  is  real  good  to  us.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  ladles  Just  fetched  us  over  a  gallon  of 
soup." 

FORMER  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  COX 
OPPOSES  SMATHERS  LABOR 
COURT     BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1967, 1  indicated  my  opposition  to 
Senator  Smathers'  bill,  S.  176,  to  estab- 
lish a  Court  of  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions to  settle  national  emergency  dis- 
putes. As  I  noted  in  my  speech,  the 
experience  of  the  Lalxjr  Committee 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  prob- 
lem since  In  fact  it  is  a  radical  change 
in  our  entire  national  labor  policy. 

Since  the  hearings  before  Senator 
Tydincs'  subcommittee  were  cut  short,  a 
statement  on  the  subject  by  former 
Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox.  one  of 
the  outstanding  labor  experts  in  the 
United  States,  did  not  receive  the  notice 
It  desen-es.  In  the  statement.  Professor 
Cox,  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Derek  Bok,  John 
Dunlop,  and  himself  Indicates  the  grave 
dangers  he  foresees  if  legislation  of  the 
type  proposed  by  Senator  Smathers  is 
enacted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Cox's  letter  to  Senator  TrnrNGs  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

October  U    1967. 
Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 

Chairman,  Subcommitte  on  Improiements  in 
Judiciary  Machinery,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  I  appreciate  your 
invltaUon  to  testify  during  the  hearings  on 
S.  176  to  be  held  an  Ootob«  17  and  18, 
1967.  before  a  Subcommittee  of  t,he  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Since  several  of  my 
Law  School  classes  are  regularly  scheduled 
for  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  I  cannot  be  in 
Washington  on  either  of  the  hearing  dates. 

In  my  opinion  S.  176  is  a  thoroughly  tin- 
sound  meastire  which  would  have  at  least 
four  damaging  consequences: 

1.  Its  enactment  would  seriously  damage 
collective  bargaining  and  labor-management 
relations. 
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2.  It  would.  In  the  long  run,  impose  de- 
structive rigidities  upon  our  Industrial 
economy 

3.  It  would  impair  confidence  In  our  legal 
system. 

4.  It  w^ould  create  a  body  charged  with 
formulating  basic  wage  policies  which  was 
not  under  the  control  of  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress,  but  sejxarate  from  the 
agenciee  governing  such  other  basic  elements 
of  economic  policy  as  taxes,  spending,  and 
credit. 

The  basic  reason  for  these  fears  i£  that  In 
a  vast  diverse  and  complex  economy  with 
strong  labor  unions,  one  cannot  mix  judicial 
determination  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment  with  free  collective  bargaining. 

1.  Enactment  of  S.  176  would  injure  col- 
lective bakTgalnlng  because  the  provision  of 
a  tribunal  with  wide  jurisdiction  to  render 
final  and  binding  decisions  on  wages  and  oth- 
er conditions  of  employment  is  Incompatible 
with  free  negotiations.  In  any  difficult  labor 
negotiations  the  parties'  willingness  to  com- 
promiae  hinges  largely  on  the  absence  of  ac- 
ceptable alternatives.  If  there  Is  any  other 
recourse — if  there  la  a  way  to  buy  time  or 
evade  responsibility  for  making  a  conces- 
sion— there  is  great  pressure  to  choose  the 
alternative.  This  would  be  true  of  any  pro- 
vision for  the  final  and  binding  settlement 
of  any  labor  dispute. 

Under  S.  176  the  tendency  would  be  great- 
er both  because  of  the  judicial  quality  which 
the  bill  apparently  Intends  to  Impart  to  the 
judgments  of  the  proposed  court  and  be- 
cauae  of  the  breadth  of  Ita  proposed  juris- 
diction. There  wtU  apparently  be  many  dis- 
putes that  satisfy  the  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards. This  Inference  Is  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
vision for  a  full-time  chief  Judge  and  four 
associate  Judges.  Because  it  la  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing body  and  alao  because  it  Is  to  be  a 
court  of  law.  the  tribunal  would  inevitably 
establish  a  uniform  pattern  of  decisions:  in- 
deed, any  obvious  lack  of  uniformity  would 
qxilcWy  destroy  it.  No  employer  nor  union 
suppoalng  Itself  to  be  within  the  court's 
jurladlctlon  would  agree  to  any  settlement 
upon  the  terms  less  favorable  than  the  court 
impose;  it  would  simply  refuse  to  agree  with 
the  opposing  party  and  take  the  case  to  the 
court  for  an  award.  Or,  If  the  parties  did 
agree  to  what  would  be  the  Inevitable  judg- 
ment, the  agreement  would  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  negotiatlona. 

2.  Litigation  la  eaaentlally  a  non-creatlve 
process  In  labor  relations.  It  tenda  to  freeze 
exlatlng  practices  and  p>aat  relations.  I  dis- 
cussed the  results  at  some  length  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Academy  of  Arbi- 
trators, which  la  reproduced  In  the  Reports 
of  the  Proceedings  published  by  BNA  un- 
der the  title  of  "Labor  Arbitration — Perspec- 
tives and  Problems"  225-265. 

These  consequences  of  permanent  dispute 
machinery  became  very  apparent  during 
World  War  II  under  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Of  course,  they  would  be  greatly  accentuated 
by  the  Judicial  character  of  the  proposed 
tribunal.  Purthermore,  while  they  did  not 
render  the  machinery  intolerable  during  a 
comparative  brief  pwrlod,  the  mounting  ef- 
fect of  the  rigidities  would  Intensify,  how- 
ever, over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  resxiltlng  drag  upon  the  mobility  and 
fluidity  of  Industry  would  be  damag-lng  to 
the  economy. 

3.  I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  dam- 
age which  I  believe  the  enactment  of  8.  178 
wotUd  do  to  our  oourta  and  legal  system 

(al  Although  a  few  unusually  skilled  in- 
dividuals can  combine  the  rolee  of  mediator 
and  arbitrator  or  mediator  and  fact  finder  on 
special  occaslona,  the  processes  of  mediation 
and  conciliation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Judi- 
cial adjudication,  on  the  other  hand,  can- 
not be  mixed  over  any  substantial  jjerlod 
without  substantial  Injury  to  both.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  mediator  la  necessarily  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  judge.  The  mediator  Is 


seeking  to  suggest  scmie  basis  for  agreement. 
He  la  particularly  concerned  with  finding  the 
points  at  which  compromise  Is  moet  likely. 
He  must  seek  to  appraise  relative  pyower  of 
the  parties  rather  than  find  an  objectively 
fair  and  equitable  decision.  What  he  does  as 
mediator  and  eef>eclally  what  he  learns  as 
mediator  may  rise  to  plague  him  as  Judge. 
Conversely,  either  his  own  or  the  parties' 
knowledge  of  the  precedent  and  other  limita- 
tions which  will  circumscribe  him  as  judge 
wUl  Impair  his  effectiveness  aa  a  mediator. 
S.  176,  Section  6(d)  apparently  contemplates 
that  the  judges  of  the  proposed  court  will 
try  to  combine  this  dual  role.  The  confusion 
will  rub  off  upon  the  entire  judicial  process, 
(b)  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  orders  of  the  prof>o6ed  court  would 
command  complete  voluntary  compliance 
from  the  members  of  labor  unions.  Our  own 
strikes  by  government  employees,  defiance  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  and  experience  with 
compulsory  arbitration  in  Australia  all  sug- 
gest that  they  would  not.  Drawing  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  into  a  highly-controversial 
area  In  which  no  one  can  honestly  pretend 
that  objective  legal  principles  govern  the 
decisions  is  boxind  to  weaken  the  whole  no- 
tion of  law,  even  if  the  decisions  do  com- 
mand voluntary  compliance.  If  they  do  not, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  compliance  for 
the  controversial  decrees  of  other  courts  will 
be  increased. 

4.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  proposed 
court  would  come  to  make  basic  wage  policies, 
such  AS  that  illustrated  by  the  recent  execu- 
tive yardsticks.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  govern- 
ment which  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  controls  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  cannot  permanently  sit  on  the  side- 
lines and  allow  private  institutions  to  set 
wage  and  price  policies  uninfluenced  by  gov- 
ernment. Devising  appropriate  mechanisms 
If  bringing  government  Influence  to  bear 
without  unduly  curtailing  economic  liberty 
will  be  one  of  the  major  challenges  of  the 
next  decade.  Whatever  the  answer  may  turn 
out  to  be.  surely  It  la  not  the  establishment 
of  entirely  separate  judicial  machinery 
charged  with  formulating  such  policies  in 
the  manner  of  a  court.  Creation  of  judicial 
niachinery  would  hamper  the  development  of 
national  economic  policy  even  more  than  a 
complete  bar  against  executive  Influence 

Because  S.  176  seems  fundamentally  un- 
sound, I  have  not  directed  my  attention  to 
details.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  significant  shortcomings 
such  aa  the  mandate  that  proceedings  be 
conducted  with  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the 
failure  to  define  the  manner  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  would  exercise  appellate 
jurisdiction  (assuming  that  such  Jurisdiction 
is  not  beyond  the  judicial  power) . 

Professor  Bok  has  read  this  letter  and  sub- 
scribes to  Its  substance.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  show  it  to  Professor  Dunlop,  but  he 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  S. 
176. 

I  hope  this  win  prove  helpful  to  the  Sub- 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

Archibaij}  Cox. 


U.S.  ROLE  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President  during 
the  debate  which  has  been  conducted  re- 
cently In  this  body  about  the  Interna- 
tional situation,  and.  In  particular,  the 
critical  remarks  about  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, a  great  deal  of  history  has  been 
either  forgotten  or  Ignored.  Our  attitude 
toward  other  free  nations  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Our  presence  In  Vietnam  has  been 
criticized.  Our  programs  for  future  as- 
sistance to  our  friends  have  come  under 
fire.  At  the  same  time,  the  motives  and 


objectives  of  our  international  alliances 
have  been  distorted  and  vilified  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
cohorts.  All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  has 
occurred  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  past  two  decades,  during 
which  this  Nation  voluntarily  spent  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  to  help  reestablish  a  free 
economy  in  nations  willing  to  cooperate 
in  achieving  this  goal.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
a  brief  review  of  our  past  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  its  effects  might  help  bring  a 
little  better  perspective  to  our  present 
efforts  in  Vietnam  and  other  areas,  and 
consequently  I  respectfully  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body  an  article 
published  In  the  September  3,  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  entitled 
"A  European's  View:  What  Would  We 
Have  Done  Without  the  United  States  of 
America?"  The  article  was  written  by  Dr. 
Anton  Mohr,  a  former  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  Bergen  University  In  Norway, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Concrkssional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  European's  Vnrw:  What  Would  We  Havi 

Done    WrrnouT    thk    UNrrED    States   o? 

America? 

(By  Anton  Mohr) 

(NoTX. — ^Dr.  Mohr,  a  hlatory  professor  at 
Bergen  University  In  Norway  until  his  recent 
retirement,  Is  the  author  of  numerous  ar- 
tlclea  and  books  on  colonial  politics  and  eco- 
nomic-geographical topics.  His  article  was 
written  for  Oslo's  Aftenposten.) 

It  must  be  a  bitter  feeling  for  Americans 
to  be  reminded,  again  and  again,  of  the 
truth  in  the  old  saying  that  the  world  always 
bates  he  who  gives. 

The  Americans  are,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  only  people  in  the  history  o! 
the  world  who  time  and  again  voluntarily 
have  sacrificed  prodigal  quantities  of  their 
blood  and  their  resourct«  to  help  other  people 
less  fortunate  than  themaelves. 

Where  would  we  Europeans  be  today  but 
for  the  Americana?  In  ihe  two  world  wars, 
it  was  without  question  theiT  voluntary  con- 
tributions which  finally  tipped  the  scales 
In  favor  of  the  West.  Without  the  active 
participation  of  the  United  States,  these  wars 
would  at  beat  have  lasted  much  longer  than 
they  did,  with  increased  suffering  and  de- 
struction for  the  peoples  of  Bhirof)e. 

At  worst,  we  would  all  have  become  prov- 
inces of  Hitler's  German  Reich.  Thoae  who 
today  shout  the  loudest  about  American 
imperialism  and  brutality  are  exactly  the 
persons  who  would  have  had  the  best  chances 
of  sp>endlng  their  last  days  in  a  German  con- 
centration camp. 

OPPOSED  COLONIALISM 

And  what,  may  I  ask.  Is  the  nature  of  this 
alleged  American  Imperialism?  As  far  a»  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out.  It  has  been  the 
Americana  who  moet  actively  have  opposed 
colonialism,  and  who  have  enthusiastically 
supported  the  principle  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence for  all  nations.  The  United  States 
for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  the 
most  powerful  country  on  the  earth.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  America  today  does  not  possess 
one  single  colony.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
for  certain  other  world  powers. 

Then,  what  about  Vietnam?  Is  not  this 
situation  a  good  example  of  American  Im- 
perialism? If  they  win  the  war,  would  the 
Americans  depart  from  a  territory  which  has 
cost  80  much  of  their  blood  and  their  money? 

The  answer  is   that  the  Americans  came 


to  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  legitimate 
(Tovernment  of  that  country,  which  asked  for 
nelp  In  combating  the  Communist  infiltra- 
tion from  the  North. 

(If  the  United  States  at  that  time  had 
anticipated  the  cost  In  time  and  blood  which 
has  resulted,  they  might  not  have  responded 
to  the  request.  But  that  is  another  story.) 

Nothing  suggests  that  the  Americans  have 
different  intentions  in  Vietnam  following  the 
conclusion  of  that  war,  than  what  they  did 
following  the  Korean  war,  or  In  Japan  fol- 
lowing the  second  World  War.  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
is  not  the  only  white  power  flghUng  in  Viet- 
nam. 

OTHER  ALLIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  both  have  con- 
tingents of  their  armed  forces  actively  en- 
gaged there,  and  neither  of  these  two  powers 
can  reasonably  be  accused  of  imperialistic 
intentions.  Both  share  the  American  appre- 
hension that  all  of  Southeast  Asia  could  be- 
come submerged  under  Communist  dictator- 
ship and  tyranny. 

In  the  spring  of  1947,  all  of  Europe  was  on 
the  verge  of  physical  and  psychological  col- 
lapse. Industrial  production  in  Germany  was 
dovn  to  27%  of  the  prewar  level.  The  situa- 
tion in  Austria,  Italy  and  Greece  was  not 
much  better.  Our  native  Norway  had  lost  al- 
most 50'^c  of  Its  merchant  marine,  while  in- 
dustrial production  was  down  to  about  40 '^ 
of  the  level  before  the  war.  Even  worse  was 
the  feeling  of  desperate  hoplessness,  which 
had  fiffected  large  segments  of  the  people  on 
our  continent. 

With  the  wartime  hate  and  bitterness  still 
vividly  In  mind,  the  people  of  Europe  had 
no  comprehension  of  the  great  possibilities 
for  Europe  Inherent  In  united  efforts  and  mu- 
tual understanding.  One  did  not  seem  to  real- 
ize that  the  high  Import  duties,  and  the  bar- 
riers at  all  national  boundaries,  were  in  fact 
the  principal  obstacle  to  technological  de- 
velopments, and  the  expansion  of  commercial 
markets. 

Against  this  background  of  hopelessness, 
hunger  and  misery,  one  must  look  at  the 
Marshall  Plan.  On  June  5.  1947,  the  then 
secretary  of  state.  Gen.  Marshall,  gave  his 
famous  speech  at  Harvard  University.  In  this 
speech  he  offered  to  all  the  countries  of  Eur- 
ope the  financial  and  material  assistance  of 
the  United  States  to  rebuild  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  continent.  As  far  as  Is  known, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  responsible  states- 
man anywhere  expounded  the  Idea  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  economic  entity. 

The  Marshall  Plan  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm In  Western  Europe,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  objective  of 
the  Kremlin,  then  as  now,  is  a  Communistic 
wcrid  order,  not  the  reestablish  men  t  of  a 
free  economy. 

KEY    PSYCHOLOGICAL    EFFECT 

The  Marshall  Plan  bec.ime  an  outst.indlng 
success,  the  effect  being  a  "psychological 
blood  transfusion."  in  the  words  of  Paul 
Hoffman,  head  of  the  American  organization. 
■Hie  psychological  effect  was  actually  the 
most  Important.  The  Europeans  did  have  the 
technological  know-how,  the  willingness  to 
'ork,  the  marketing  organizations,  and  nn 
enormous  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods 
What  they  lacked  was  financial  resources  to 
exploit  their  own  abilities  and  the  possibili- 
ties offered. 

America  gave  them  the  needed  financial 
resources,  and  thereby  new  hope  and  faith 
In  the  future.  Reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation now  took  place  at  an  almost  explosive 
rate.  In  1947.  the  toUl  Industrial  production 
In  these  countries  was  still  only  85^  of  the 
prewar  level.  Pour  years  later  this  had  In- 
creased to  136%  of  prewar,  and  It  has  stead- 
ily Increased  ever  since. 

It  was  a  whole  continent — our  own — which 
at  that  time  was  rescued  from  despair  and 


worse,  through  the  magnanimous  help  of  one 
single  nation. 

We  E^lro;^ean6  often  accuse  the  Americans 
of  only  being  Interested  in  money  and  mate- 
rial things.  They  have,  we  say,  no  real  cul- 
ture. It  could  of  course  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  20  years  1946-1965,  the  United 
States  had  51  Nobel  prize  winners  while  the 
Soviets  had  nine,  and  China  two. 

It  could  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  since  1948  has  financed  74 '^ 
of  the  cost  of  aid  to  the  refugees  displaced 
by  wars.  This,  while  the  p>opulatlon  of  the 
United  States  constitutes  only  6'.,;  of  the 
world's  population,  while  Soviet  Russia  has 
7%,  and  China  22%. 

What  would  we  have  done  without  the 
U.S.A.? 


THE  NEW  LOOK   OF  THE  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  recent  rash  of  criticism 
against  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. These  critics  claim  that  the  FHA  Is 
unable  to  administer  effectively  housing 
programs  geared  to  the  center  city  and 
the  lower  income  families.  There  have 
been  accusations  that  the  leadership  of 
the  FHA  is  really  not  interested  in  the 
implementation  of  these  programs  and 
that  the  Agency  is  too  committed  to  the 
middle  class  and  the  suburbs  to  under- 
stand the  plight  of  the  Inner  city. 

I  do  not  feel  that  these  charges  are 
wholly  true.  The  FHA  and  the  Admin- 
istration have  made  vast  improvements 
in  the  past  year  to  change  the  Agency 
into  a  responsive,  dynamic  tool  for  urban 
development.  The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration is  now  holding  a  confer- 
ence in  which  the  local  office  directors 
and  chief  underwriters  are  participating. 
Phil  Brownstein.  Commissioner  of  the 
FHA.  delivered  an  address  to  this  group 
on  Monday  in  which  he  outlines  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  the 
past  few  months.  He  cites:  the  advance- 
ments In  rehabilitation  sponsored  by  tlie 
FHA,  the  accelerated  processing  time  in 
mullifamily  unit  applications  for  insur- 
ance, and  the  successful  implementation 
of  the  rent  .supplement  program.  These 
are  just  a  few  examples  that  ser\'e  as 
evidence  that  the  FHA  can  turn  its  tal- 
ents to  the  center  city  and  to  providing 
additional  housing  units  for  the  low  and 
moderate  income  families. 

More  imixirtant  than  these  advance- 
ments, liowever,  is  the  sense  of  direction 
that  Commissioner  Brownstein  mentions. 
He  states: 

The  principle  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  FHA  In  1967  is  to  enlist  and  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
providing  decent  housing  for  families  of  low 
and  moderate  Income,  and  In  providing  hous- 
ing and  related  human  conditions  In  the 
Inner  city — especially  in  the  slums  and 
blighted  portions  of  the  inner  city. 

This  Is  a  firm  refutation  to  those  who 
claim  that  there  is  no  interest  in  the 
center  city  on  the  part  of  the  FHA.  It  is 
a  clear  mandate  to  the  local  employees  to 
get  busy  in  the  cities  and  it  is  a  com- 
mitment at  the  national  level  to  back  up 
local  personnel  when  they  take  the  ad- 
ditional risks  Involved  with  providing 
more  and  better  housing  in  the  cities. 

Commissioner  Brownstein  gives  an 
honest  appraisal  of  the  problems  that  the 


FHA  presently  confronts.  He  is  the  first 
to  admit  that  there  are  delays  in  proc- 
essing time  within  the  FHA.  However,  he 
calls  for  a  dynamic  approach  on  the  part 
of  the  local  FHA  people  to  eliminate  the 
"negativism  and  the  torturous  slowness 
of  our  processing  of  multifamilj'  applica- 
tions." In  addition.  Commissioner 
Brownstein  indicates  that  the  FHA  can 
no  longer  react  to  applications,  but 
rather  it  must  go  out  and  seek  applica- 
tions involving  the  inner  city,  rehabilita- 
tion, below  market  interest  rate  pro- 
grams, and  rent  supplement  programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  tiiat  Commis- 
sioner Brownstein  has  given  his  person- 
nel the  mandate  to  involve  themselves 
with  the  needs  of  the  Inner  city  and  the 
poor  urban  family.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  to  the  Directors 
Conference,  entitled  "FHA's  Job  Today." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FHA's  Job  Today 
(Remarks  of  P.  N,  Brownstein  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-Commissioner, at  Directors'  Confer- 
ence. October  23,  1967) 
We  meet  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  at  an  equally  criti- 
cal Ume  in  the  life  of  FHA. 

The  trouble  In  our  cities— the  riots,  loot- 
ing and  sniper  fire;  the  dramatic  dlsjrtirlty 
between  the  living  conditions  of  the  poor  and 
discriminated  against  and  the  material  af- 
fluence of  middle  class  America;  the  crimes 
and  the  lawlessness — all  these  things  have 
revealed  with  chilling  clarity  the  enormous 
and  explosive  problems  that  ferment  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  cities. 

This  country  Is  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  in 
far  off  Viet  Nam.  Something  similar  and 
equally  deadly  is  threatened  in  our  cities — 
and  in  too  many  places  it  actually  has  hap- 
pened. Few  people  doubt  that,  unless  major 
measures  are  taken,  the  trouble  in  our  cities 
can  prove  to  be  as  great  a  threat  to  our 
national  security  as  the  fighting  In  Viet  Nam. 
This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  news  to  you.  You 
have  only  to  open  any  newspaper,  or  any 
magazine,  to  confirm  all  that  I  have  said, 
and  much  more  that  I  have  not  said. 

Responsible  people  throughout  the  country 
.ire  groping  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  these  ominous  cutbuTsts  of 
urban  violence.  But  no  thoughtful  person 
seriously  believes  there  is  any  Instant  an- 
swer, any  easy  panacea  Because  the  causes 
are  deep-seated  and  have  developed  over 
time,  the  solutions  must  be  basic  ones  which 
remove  the  sources  of  discontent,  depriva- 
tion, and  despair.  Perhaps  we  can  identify 
the  long  term  solutions  best  by  asking  our- 
selves what  much  of  the  protest  is  about. 
People  want  recognition,  opp>ortunlty  and 
hope,  people  want  status  and  dignity.  They 
want  to  join  the  mainstream  of  American 
society.  They  want  to  participate  In  Its  un- 
paralleled abundance.  They  want  an  end  to 
the  discrimination  that  has  denied  them 
these  things.  In  particular,  they  want  better 
e<lucatlon,  better  Jobs,  and  better  housing. 
They  want  a  chance  They  want  to  know  they 
have  a  chance.  They  want  evidence  that  the 
nation  cares  and  is  willing  to  make  this 
chance  available  America  must  begin  to  re- 
spond to  these  needs  quickly  and  visibly. 

By  now  you  may  be  wondering  if  this  Is 
not  a  rather  strange  Introduction  for  a 
kick-off  speech  of  a  HUD  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  FHA  operations  to  a  Wash- 
ington meeting  of  FHA  Directors  and  Chief 
Underwriters.  If  those  questions  are  running 
through  your  mind,  it's  a  good  thing  you 
came  to  this  meeting  Because  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  these  grave  matters  relate  dl- 
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rectly  to  you  and  your  Jobs.  The  reason  Is 
as  simple  as  It  1b  fimdamental. 

As  the  unit  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  principal  re- 
sponslbinty  for  administering  private  hous- 
ing  programs,    It    Is   our   Job    to   enlist   and 
encourage  private  enterprise  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  providing  decent  housing  for  families 
of   low-   and   moderate-Income,   and   In  Im- 
proving housing  and  related  human  condl- 
Uons   In   the  Inner   city— especially    in   the 
slums   and    blighted    porUons   of   the   Inner 
city.   This   Is   one  of  the   principal  reasons 
the  Department  was  created:  It  is  one  of  the 
major    objectives    the    Secretary     has     an- 
nounced  again   and   again.   It   Is   what   the 
American    people,     the    Congress    and    the 
President  expect  of  us.  It  la  the  greatest  and 
most  tn-gent  responsibility  of  FHA— Its  prin- 
cipal reason  for  existence  In  the  year  of  1967. 
You  may  be  thinking  that  this  Is  a  new  and 
strange  Job  for  FHA.  It  Is  new;  but  It  is  not 
strange.  Every  government  organization  must 
use  its  programs  to  deal  with  todav's  prob- 
lems. Every  organization  must  change  as  the 
needs  of  the  country  change.  It  will  do  us 
no  good  to  look  wistfully  back  at  the  days 
when   PHA's   principal   role,  and   Us  proud- 
est achievement,  was  the  establishment  of 
the  long  term,  low  downpayment  mortgage 
as  a  revolutionary  device  for  inereaalng  the 
number   of   Americans   who   could   afford   a 
good  house  in  the  suburbs,  or  a  decent  apart- 
ment. As  an  organization,  we  have  a  right  to 
reflect  with  pride  on  this  great  accomplish- 
ment. But  we  must  also  recognize  that  we 
have  done  this  Job  so  well  that  FHA  insured 
mortgages  now  are  needed  and  used  for  only 
a  tiny  portion  of  suburban  new  construc- 
tion. 

It  win  do  no  good  to  look  wlstfullv  back  to 
the  1940'8  and  early  1950's  when  FHA's  prin- 
cipal Job  was  to  help  provide  housing  for 
war  workers  and.  later  to  provide  privately 
built  dwelling  units  In  great  abundance  for 
returning  servicemen  and  to  overcome  the 
critical  post-war  housing  shortage.  This  Job, 
too,  has  been  done,  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction  If   not   without   controversy. 

In  the  face  of  today's  urgent,  high  pri- 
ority Job  of  enlisting  private  enterprise  to 
provide  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families,  and  to  rebuild  and  restore 
Inner  city  slums  and  blighted  areas,  the  only 
Justification  we  have  for  looking  backward 
is  to  regain  the  organizational  drive,  dedica- 
tion, sense  of  urgency,  and  speed  of  action 
for  which  FHA  was  noted  In  those  earlier 
times  The  Job  we  are  entrusted  with  todav 
will  require  every  ounce  of  energv.  every 
pound  of  thrust,  every  spark  of  evangelism 
that  we  brought  to  those  earlier  accomplish- 
ments— and  more  besides.  In  todav'S  urgent 
Job   we   cannot   afford   to   fall. 

I  suppose  It  has  come  to  your  attention 
that  there  are  some  who  say  FHA  cannot  do 
this  new  Job.  There  are  those  who  believe 
FHA  Is  too  wedded  to  the  spilt  level  house 
for  middle  class  residents  of  suburban  sub- 
division  to  be   interested   In,  or  capable  of, 
mounting   a   massive   effort   to   help   private 
enterprise  house  families  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income. It  Is  also   beUeved   that  FHA 
has  no  Interest  in  the  Inner  city— that  we. 
like  most  private  lenders,  redllne  large  seg- 
ments of  the  central  city— where  the  housing 
needs  are  greatest  and   the   problems   most 
pressing.  There  are  others  who  say  that  FHA 
has  lost  Its  drive,  that  It  is  too  cautious  and 
too  bogged  down  In  Inflexible  rules.  Immov- 
able   procedures   and    tortuous   red    tape    to 
mobilize  Itself  and  private  enterprise  to  do 
the  Job  which  must  be  done.  All  of  these 
things  and  more  have  been  said,  not  merely 
by  disappointed  builders  whose  projects  were 
rejected,  but  by  people  of  deep  sincerity- 
responsible   people.  There   are   people   today 
who  are  urging  that  this  Job  be  taken  away 
from  FHA  and  be  given  to  a  new  organiza- 
tion In  the  department  or  somewhere  else. 


I  do  not  agree  with  these  sentiments,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why. 

First,  FHA  personnel  have  the  skills  to  do 
the  Job  that  must  be  done.  We  have  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  organization,  already  in 
being.  It  would  take  time  and  be  difficult  to 
create  a  substitute  of  the  same  size  and 
competence.  All  we  need  Is  the  will. 

Second,  contrary  to  the  myths  which  still 
abound,  FHA  has  already  gone  some  distance 
In  the  direction  of  turning  its  programs  and 
Its  talents  to  the  inner  city  and  to  providing 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. It  Is  not  generally  recognized,  but  over 
51  percent  of  FHA's  business  for  existing 
homes  under  Section  203  was  In  the  central 
city,  and  20  percent  In  what  cotUd  be  de- 
scribed as  blighted  area.  Over  67  prcent  of 
our  221(d)(2)  existing  home  business  was 
in  the  Inner  city. 

Also.  FHA  has  shown  that  It  can  and  will 
work  with  profit  and  nonprofit  sponsors  to 
produce  221(d)(3)  BMIR  housing.  In  a  year 
and  a  half.  FHA  launched  a  brand  new,  and 
quite  difHcult  rent  supplement  program  All 
available  funds  have  been  allocated  and 
many  more  rent  supplement  proposals  are 
In  the  pipeline  awaiting  more  contract  au- 
thority from  the  congress. 

In  recent  years.  FHA  has  done  more 
pioneering  in  residential  rehabilitation  in 
blighted  and  slum  areas  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  attempted  by  anyone. 

I  do  not  think  these  are  the  actions  of  an 
organization  without  heart,  without  drive 
and  without  interest  In  the  housing  problems 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  families 

Third.  I  have  faith  that  FHA.  as  an  organi- 
zation, can  make  the  additional  changes  In 
attitude  and  action  needed  to  accelerate  the 
Job  we  have  already  begim. 

To  some  extent,  our  problem  Is  to  make 
our  pubUc  image  catch  up  with  our  actions 
The  only  way  to  counter  bad  and  unfair 
publicity.  Is  to  let  people  and  newspapers 
know  the  facts.  This  we  Intend  to  do  but  It 
can  only  be  done  by  your  support  and 
actions. 

I  want  you  to  send  In  Immediately  any 
newspaper  story  that  Is  critical  of  FHA  or 
distorts  the  facts.  We  want  to  know  ,\bout 
these  things  immediately,  not  receive  them 
routinely  several  weeks  later. 

Also.  If  a  critical  problem  develops  In  your 
Jurisdiction,  I  want  to  know  about  It  Im- 
mediately by  telephone.  Par  too  often  we 
have  learned  about  this  kind  of  problem  by 
reading  about  It  In  the  newspaper  when  It 
Is  too  late  to  counter  the  unfavorable  Im- 
pression It  creates. 

But  the  problem  Is  not  entirely  that  we 
are  misunderstood.  While  we  have  done  much 
more  than  we  receive  credit  for,  we  are  still 
not  doing  enough,  and  we  are  not  doing  It 
fast  enough. 

Here  are  the  things  that  must  be  done 
Here  are  FHA's  goals  for  1967  and  the  years 
ahead.  Here  are  the  things  we  should  meas- 
ure our  actions  against.  Here  are  the  things 
against  which  we  will  be  Judged. 

1)  Everyone  of  our  employees,  from  the 
director  down  to  the  receptionist  and  secre- 
taries, must  understand  that  our  Job  Is  to 
serve  the  public.  This  we  must  do  positively, 
cheerfully,  and  courteously,  our  Job  U  not  to 
make  It  hard  and  frustrating  for  people  to 
deal  with  us.  but  to  make  It  easy,  pleasant 
and  rewarding.  I  am  not  saying  you  should 
say  yes  to  everybody.  I  am  saying  that  what- 
ever you  say  should  be  said  courteously  and 
quickly. 

2)  We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  be  sure 
that  everyone  of  our  programs  Is  adminis- 
tered In  a  way  which  assures  there  Is  truly 
nondiscrimination  and  that  equal  opportu- 
nity Is  a  reality.  This  means  that  every 
allegation  of  discriminatory  practices  must 
be  dealt  with  speedly  and  affirmatively.  We 
cannot  and  will  not  condone  a  practice  or 
pattern  of  different  treatment  for  persons 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  our  program. 
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-The  housing  counseling  service,  which  no* 
^  in  effect  in  15  cities,  and  win  contin* 
to  be  expanded,  affords  an  excellent  too  for 
helping  us  make  certain  that  all  prospect  he 
buyers  or  renters  are  given  equal  treatmem 
But  to  take  advantage  of  this  resourcrwl 
must  emphasize  to  those  being  counselL 
the  Importance  of  reporting  back  on  the  rT 
suits  of  their  visits.  This  I  know  will  be  th. 
subject  of  detailed  discussion  durUiB  thil 
conference.  "    ™° 

In  the  sale  or  rental  of  our  acquired 
properties  It  Is  critical  that  we  malntsS 
policies  and  practices  which  assure  eoua^ 
opportunity.  And  all  brokers,  sales  agtru 
management  firms  as  well  as  our  own  o'er ' 
sonnel  cannot  have  the  slightest  doubt 
about  our  position  and  must  follow  it  to 
letter.  There  simply  Is  no  way  and  It  is  your 
Job  to  see  that  this  policy  Is  carried  out  in 
clear,  unequivocal  and  positive  terms  And 
the  same  holds  true  in  assuring  equal  em 
ployment  opportunity  and  your  responsl- 
blllty  to  see  that  this  Is  afflrmatlveW 
achieved.  ' 

3.  We  have  to  recognize  that  stlmulatlne 
a  flow  of  mortgage  funds  Into  the  inner  city 
yes  even  into  the  slums,  for  the  transfer  of 
houses,  for  rehabllltaUon.  and  for  new  con- 
structlon,  is  an  FHA  mission  of  the  highest 
priority.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to  wait 
until  an  applicant  comes  In  and  bludgeon* 
us  Into  this  kind  of  activity. 

I  want  you  to  go  looking  for  application* 
I  want  you  to  take  the  leadership  in  seeing 
that  FHA  programs  are  used  to  accomplish 
these  priority  objectives.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  appllcaUons  Involving  the  Inner 
city,  rehabilitation,  BMIR  and  rent  supple- 
ments are  the  first  things  your  staff  should 
work  on.  not  the  last. 

We  have  developed  a  new  manual  for 
processing  multlfamlly  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects which  you'll  hear  more  about  later.  This 
manual,  which  contains  some  far  reaching 
policy  and  procedural  shifts,  Is  designed  to 
make  It  possible  for  you  to  process  and 
promote  sound  rehabilitation  projects  In 
your  Jurisdictions,  both  In  and  out  of  urban 
renewal  areas. 

You  will  ahio  hear  more  discussion  of 
my  recent  field  letter  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement for  a  finding  of  economic  sound- 
ness in  riot  or  riot-prone  areas  of  the  city. 
This  has  the  effect  of  making  our  pro- 
grams available  everywhere  In  the  city 

I  am  speaking  now  of  priorities.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  have  a  responsibility 
to  continue  to  administer  effectively  all 
of  the  programs  the  Congress  has  given  us. 
For  we  also  have  a  responsibility  for  in- 
creasing the  general  supply  of  housing.  This 
will  support  and  reinforce  our  efforts  to 
help  those  of  low-  and  moderate-Income. 
Also,  a  good  project  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  located  In  the  suburbs  can 
be  a  significant  achievement  In  broadening 
housing  choices. 

4.  There  is  another  Important,  yes  In- 
dispensable, thing  we  must  do.  "We  must 
eliminate  the  negativism,  and  the  tortuous 
slowness  of  our  processing  of  multlfamlly 
applications.  This  Is  our  real  achlUes  heel— 
and   it   has   got   to   go. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  counter  the  charges  against 
FHA  when  you  are  confronted  as  often  as  I 
am  with  case  after  case  in  which  we  took 
an  Inexcusably  long  Ume  to  reach  a  decision. 
I  know  there  are  frequently  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  these  are  never  very  convincing  when 
you  are  trying  to  explain  long  delays. 

Extensive  massaging  of  these  applications 
won't  make  you  any  rlghter  when  you  fi- 
nally have  to  make  a  decision.  What  it  will 
do  Is  make  everybody  mad.  give  them  good 
grounds  for  criticising  us,  and  incidentally. 
perhaps  lose  the  market  for  which  the  proj- 
ect was  initially  intended.  When  I  look  at 
our  loss  record  on  many  of  our  multifamlly 
programs.  I  am  even  more  baffled  to  under- 
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stand  why  we  take  so  much  time.  The  record 
does  not  show  that  our  long  and  profound 
agonizing  over  multlfamlly  proposals  has  Im- 
proved our  Judgment. 

You  will  hear  more  about  what  has  been 
done  and  what  will  be  done  to  wipe  the  cob- 
webs off  our  multlfamlly  processing,  particu- 
larly for  BMIR,  rent  supplement,  and  220 
projects.  But  procediu^s  and  processes  are 
not  the  vital  Ingredient.  The  vital  ingredient 
Is  a  will  and  determination  to  get  the  Job 
done  quickly — a  true  sense  of  urgency — a 
willingness  to  establish  deadlines  and  to  meet 
them— a  continuous  pressure  from  the  direc- 
tor to  bring  things  to  a  head  or  know  why. 
It  is.  I  think,  basically  an  administrative 
and  leadership  problem. 

We  intend  to  do  our  part,  to  establish 
deadlines,  to  keep  the  pressure  on  to  get 
decisions  made  quickly.  For  this.  I  am  look- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Oper- 
ations, the  Regional  Administrators,  and  to 
the  Regional   Operations  Commissioners. 

But  the  final  responsibility  for  leadership, 
in  each  individual  office,  resu  with  YOU.  the 
directors  and  their  chief  underwriters,  and 
the  assistant  regional  administrators  for 
FHA. 

5.  We  must  be  willing  to  take  the  risks 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  urgent  Job  of 
assisting  and  encouraging  private  enterprise 
to  house  low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
and  to  revive  the  Inner  city.  It  Is  highly  likely 
that  there  are  more  risks  Inherent  In  achiev- 
ing this  kind  of  urgent  social  purpose,  than 
In  the  Insurance  of  loans  on  suburban  sub- 
division. 

There  has  been  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
some,  that  FHA's  principal  Job  Is  to  avoid 
making  mistakes,  and  to  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  Its  Insurance  reserves.  And  It  is  In- 
deed important  that  holders  of  FHA-lnsured 
mortgages  know  their  Investments  are  safe. 

I  take  the  view  that  risks  are  Inherent  in 
an  Insurance  program  (otherwise  there 
would  be  no  Justification  or  need  for  Insur- 
ance) :  that  since  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch  ex- 
pect us  to  carry  out  the  mission,  then  they 
must  expect  us  willingly  to  take  the  risks  In- 
herent In  such  a  mission. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  require  the 
elimination  of  prudence  and  common  sense. 
So  long  as  we  have  a  public  responsibility,  we 
can  never  do  that.  It  does  mean  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  take  the  risks  that  are 
Justified  and  prudent  In  the  light  of  the 
urgent  social  objectives  to  be  achieved. 

Since  nobody  has  ever  Invested  extensively 
In  reviving  and  rebuilding  the  Inner  city 
and  since  there  has  been  little  private  expe- 
rience In  providing  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families,  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  Is  prepared  to  say  exactly  how  much 
risk  is  Involved. 

In  the  long  run.  If  all  our  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, the  risks  may  be  far  less  than  some 
anticipate. 

I  want  us  to  develop  and  support  projects 
which  give  reasonable  promise  of  success, 
which  give  reasoruible  promise  of  Improving 
the  housing  conditions  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families,  and  Improving  the 
Inner  city. 

A  project  should  be  rejected  If  it  does  not 
appear  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  accom- 
plishing these  objectives.  It  should  not  be 
rejected  simply  because  It  Involves  poor  peo- 
ple, or  because  It  Is  In  a  pwrtlon  of  the  city 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  rejecting  or 
red-llnlng  for  old-fashioned,  arbitrary  rea- 
sons. 

If  you  apply  this  standard  to  each  project 
you  approve,  I  believe  no  one  can  fault  you. 
If  yoti  apply  this  standard  to  each  project 
you  approve,  you  will  be  fully  backed  by  me 
and  have  the  full  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Let  me  repeat  and  summarize.  I  am  asking 
you  and  every  employee  of  FHA  to  enter  Into 
a  new  crusade — to  see  that  our  programs  are 


used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  Improve 
housing  conditions  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  to  revive  the  Inner  city. 

This  means  making  our  home  programiS 
available  for  the  purchase,  sale  and  Improve- 
ment of  properties  throughout  the  Inner 
city.  It  means  encouraging  rehabilitation 
and  new  construction  In  the  Inner  city.  It 
means  developing  good  BMIR  and  rent  sup- 
plement project  both  In  the  Inner  city  and 
in  outlying  areas,  for  we  have  to  disperse  the 
poor  and  discriminated  against  to  all  parts 
of  this  city  as  well  as  Improve  their  housing 
conditions  in  the  Inner  city  where  most  of 
them  now  live. 

To  be  successful  In  this  vital  undertaking 
everyone  should  carry  away  from  here  (and 
transmit  to  everyone  working  under  you)  a 
new  commitment  to  this  objective,  a  sense 
of  urgency  which  recognizes  the  Impwrtance 
of  the  Joij  before  us,  and  a  determination 
to  take  the  steps,  reach  decisions,  and  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  I  want  you  to  put  the 
highest  possible  priority  on  promoting  the  use 
of  our  various  programs  which  can  contrib- 
ute to  this  objective. 

I  want  you  In  the  multlfamlly  area,  to 
slash  through  red  tape,  indecision,  and  pussy- 
footing, to  set  rigid  time  goals  and  see  that 
they  are  met — in  exactly  the  same  way  that. 
In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  performed  a 
miraculous  speed-up  In  the  processing  of 
home  mortgage  applications,  I  want  you  to 
be  prudent  as  well  as  urgent,  but  I  want  you 
to  be  prepared  to  take  the  risks  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  Job  and  to  know  that  you 
will  be  fully  supported  in  the  decisions  you 
make. 

The  Job  I  am  asking  you  to  undertake  is 
one  of  the  most  urgent  the  nation  faces 
The  President  knows  It,  the  Secretary  knows 
It.  most  Members  of  the  Congress  know  It. 
private  businessmen  know  It.  In  the  months 
ahead,  all  these  eyes  will  be  watching  us. 

I  believe  we  are  capable  of  doing  the  Job, 
or  I  wouldn't  be  sa\-lng  these  things  to  you 
But  let  us  keep  one  thing  In  mind. 

Just  as  sure  as  you  are  sitting  here  to- 
day. If  FHA  falls  to  respond  effectively  and 
affl^rmatively  to  this  challenge.  If  FHA  fails 
to  produce  the  results  needed,  then  no  longer 
will  FHA  be  looked  at  as  our  nation's  hous- 
ing agency  and  the  need  and  Justification  for 
its  continuation  may  very  well  be  the  central 
theme.  Undoubtedly  alternative  organiza- 
tions will  be  developed  because  the  need  is 
too  great  and  too  critical  to  leave  a  void. 

I  have  given  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
believe  FHA  must  mount  a  major  effort  to 
accelerate  and  expand  use  of  those  of  our 
programs  which  can  serve  families  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  and  revive  and  rebuild 
the  Inner  city.  Let  me  give  you  one  more 
reason.  You  should  work  at  this  task  as 
though  your  Job  depended  on  It — because  It 
may! 


pledge  anew  our  dedication  to  the  United 
Nations'  great  alms  of  peace. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  not  In 
the  belief  that  it  would  guarantee  perma- 
nent freedom  from  conflict  and  disagree- 
ment, but  In  the  belief  that  the  basic  hopes 
of  man  are  for  peace  rather  than  war,  for 
rule  of  law  rather  than  rule  by  violence, 
and  for  economic  and  social  progress  rather 
than  disorder  and  stagnation. 

In  working  toward  these  goals,  the  United 
Nations  will  not  always  succeed.  When  Its 
members  are  not  sufficiently  faithful  to  Its 
purposes,  it  may  fall.  But  as  long  as  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  tolerance  are  essential  to  our 
survival,  its  members  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  try  again. 

Today  the  whole  world  Is  looking  to- 
ward the  United  Nations  for  its  help  in 
resolving  the  two  great  conflicts  which 
confront  us:  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  very  fact  that  after  only  22 
years  of  life  the  United  Nations  is  looked 
to  for  answers  and  guidance  is,  itself,  a 
high  tribute  to  this  world  organization. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  neither 
an  unqualified  success  nor  a  tragic  fail- 
ure. In  22  years,  the  U.N.  ha.s  had  both 
great  moments  and  severe  setbacks 

But  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  ratified 
the  U.N.  Charter  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2  in 
1945,  has  dealt  the  United  Nations  one 
of  the  unkindest  cuts  of  all. 

After  22  years  the  Senate  has  failed 
to  ratify  a  single  human  rights  conven- 
tion. The  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association, 
Genocide.  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery  are  still  largely  ignored  and  un- 
noticed by  us. 

Let  the  Senate  make  the  22d  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations  a  cause  for 
real  celebration  by  giving  its  ad\-lce  and 
consent  to  all  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 


SAD  22D  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  UNITED 
NATIONS  BECAUSE  OF  SENATE 
WALKOUT  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PRGXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
weeks  marks  the  22d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations. 

E\'ery  American  President  in  ofBce 
since  1945  has  imequivocally  affirmed  his 
belief  that  the  United  Nations  is  Indis- 
pensable to  this  Nation's  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  world  based  upon  free- 
dom and  maintained  in  peace. 

Amba.ssador  Arthur  Goldberg  prob- 
ably spoke  for  mcst  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can citizens  recently  when  he  said: 

The  United  Nations,  that  great  center  for 
harmonizing  the  action  of  nations,  has 
served  the  world  community  through  twenty- 
two  turbulent  years.  Admldst  the  troubles 
and  dangers  that  still  prevail,  we  pause  to 


TAX 


CREDITS    FOR    TRAINING 
WORKERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19  I  Introduced  S.  2429.  the  "hu- 
man investment  tax  credit"  bill  whose 
Intent  is  to  spur  the  efforts  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  lndustr>-  in  training  or 
upgrading  skills  in  on-the-job  training. 

An  editorial  in  the  Indianap>olls  Star 
commented  editorially  on  that  proposal 
as  a  commendable  approach  to  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  "Toward  More  Job 
Training,"  from  the  September  26  issue 
of  the  Star,  may  appear  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Toward  More  Job  Training 

One  of  the  better  ways  to  accomplish  the 
training  or  retraining  of  workers  is  to  get 
It  done  by  private  Industry,  partly  or  wholly 
on  the  Job.  We  hope  Congress  will  take  a 
thoughtful  ana  receptive  look  at  a  proposal 
to  encourage  industry  to  do  this. 

Introduced  by  Senator  R.  Vance  Hartke 
(D-Ind.),  the  measure  would  provide  tax 
credits  to  an  employer  for  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  on-the-job  training  of  persons  previ- 
ously unemployed  or  being  upgraded  to 
higher  skills.  This  Is  a  beginning  on  a  sound 
approach  to  the  needs  for  Job  training  both 
to  reduce  problem  areas  of  unemployment 
and  to  help  low-skilled  workers  to  advance 
themselves. 
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We  do  suggest  that  It's  only  a  beginning. 
We  think  Senator  Hartke  was  viewing  the 
matter  rather  superficially  when  he  said, 
"Industry  has  neither  the  patience  nor  the 
willingness  to  Invest  Its  own  resources  in 
the  training  process  on  the  scale  necessary 
without  the  tax  credit  I  propose." 

Many  Industrial  firms  already  operate  such 
training  programs.  To  bring  about  private 
Investment  in  the  process  on  a  significantly 
larger  scale  Involves  more  than  Just  patience 
and  willingness.  It  also  Involves  availability 
of  resources  and  competitive  position  in  both 
the  product  market  and  the  labor  market. 
This  is  so  In  the  case  of  smaller  business  and 
industry,  toward  which  the  proposal  Is  par- 
ticularly aimed,  at  least  as  much  as  for 
larger  firms. 

The  total  tax  burden,  bevond  such  relief 
as  might  be  provided  by  tax  incentives,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  ablUty  of  employers  to 
Invest  in  training  programs.  The  trend  m 
general  labor  costs  affects  the  amount  of 
resources  which  can  be  allocated  to  train- 
ing. The  prudent  employer  must  think  twice 
about  a  training  program  if  it  duplicates 
what  government  Is  doing  at  the  expense 
of  taxpayers.  Including  himself. 

Tax  incentives  to  employers  for  job  train- 
ing programs  would  be  fine.  To  be  of  greatest 
usefulness,  they  need  to  be  part  of  a  general 
government  phlloaophy  of  looking  to  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  carry  on  appropriate 
training,  and  of  holding  to  a  minimum  the 
tax  burdens  under  which  business  and  In- 
dustry operate. 


CANDOR  IS  APPRECIATED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dressing college  and  unlversit.v  audiences, 
as  I  often  do.  I  have  found  that  che  most 
appreciated  virtue  on  the  campus  is  can- 
dor. At  least,  it  is  appreciated  from 
speakers.  The  gaps  we  so  often  hear 
about — the  generation  gap  and  the  cred- 
ibUity  gap— reflect  a  lack  of  candor,  I 
believe.  They  reflect  our  unwillingness 
to  discuss  our  policies  as  a  Nation  in 
the  harsh  terms  of  reality. 

It  is  with  candor  we  should  appioach 
the  people,  Mr.  President.  Tliis  I  have 
tried  to  do,  particularly  when  speaking 
to  students  and  their  faculties.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  one  of  those 
speeches,  dehvered  last  spring  at  the 
Midwest  Conference  on  World  Affairs  in 
Kearney.  Nebr..  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

American    Foreign    Policy    m    Perspectivi: 
(Remarks  of  U.S  Senator  Gale  McGez,  Dem- 
ocrat from  Wyoming,  at  the  Midwest  Con- 
ference on  World  .Affairs,  Plenary    \prll  18 
1967,  Kearney,  Nebr.) 

Whatever  eUe,  I've  resolved   to  be  candid 
today;    and   being  candid.  I  can  say  to  yoii 
that  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  on  an  after- 
noon like  this.  I  wouldn't  even  have  been  in- 
side a  building  like  this.  I  would  have  been 
outside,   where  you  ought  to  be  right  now. 
drinking    up    that    sunshine,    and    kind    of 
wiggling  the  dandelions  between  your  toes! 
It  is  a  real  thrill  to  get  to  be  back  here 
in  Kearney,  and  it's  kind  of  like  old  home 
week.  You  know,  back  In  thoee  days   Loral ne 
was  a  teacher  over  at  Holdrege.  Nebr.aska.  un- 
til I  rescued  her  from  her  plight.  We  started 
out  life  together  right  here  over  In  the  Col- 
lege Courta.  So  we  were  Just  over  there  a  few 
minutes  ago  reminiscing.  The  old  house  still 
looks  pretty  good.  We  left  it  In  good  condi- 
tion, and  I  was  talking  to  some  of  mv  former 
cronies  down  here  who  used  to  pose  as  teach- 
ers In  the  school  system  We  decided  that  the 


kids  we  had  in  school  turned  out  surprisingly 
well.  Our  only  fear  In  those  days  was  that 
those  students  might  try  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  we  were  already  doing  as  faculty 
members,  and  we  got  them  headed  off  In 
time  so  that  the  world  is  suniving  their 
Impact  even  though  It  sUll  quakes  from 
ours! 

But  we  are  yet  torn  by  what  happened  to 
me  politically.  My  politics  are  a  sore  point  In 
lots  of  places.  Most  of  all.  In  my  own  family. 
I  brought  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee with  me  today — my  mother,  my  brother, 
and  everybody  else  In  my  family.  They're  all 
here.  I'm  the  only  derelict.  We  used  to  have 
a  lot  of  fun  over  that.  Mother  still  takes  a  lot 
of  kidding  because  I  flipped  the  way  I  did. 
You  ought  to  know— at  least  there  were  some 
good  roots  back  there.  When  I  went  to 
Wayne,  for  college,  my  freshman  year  we 
organized  a  political  club:  and  I  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Young  Republicans  on  the 
campus  at  Wayne.  People  asked  Mother  what 
happened  to  me  since,  and  she  Just  shrugs 
her  shoulders  and  says.  "I  suppose  he  learned 
to  read." 

But  I'm  really  not  here  to  reminisce  or  to 
poliUc  but  to  talk  to  you  about  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  And  I  want  to 
talk  about  It  less  in  particular  terms  and 
more  in  larger  and  broader  ones — in  short  to 
have  a  look  at  "the  big  picture." 

To  begin  with,  a  word  about  the  so-called 
Generation  Gap.  or  the  credibility  gap   Very 
frankly.  I  believe  the  gap  reflects  the  lack  of 
candor  and  straight-forwardnecs  in  the  use 
of  the  English  language  with  people  who  are 
genuinely  Interested  in  the  world  while  try. 
Ing  to  understand  what  it's  all  about    Too 
often  we  have  tended  to  talk  about  Vietnam 
about    military    advisors,     about    freedom 
about  democracy,  and  all  those  things,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  have  been  hesitant    if 
not  reluctant,  to  discuss  our  policies  in  the 
harsh  terms  of  reality.  The  price  we  now  pay 
for  our   lack   of  straightforwardness   is   the 
doubt  and  distrust   of  a  generation   which 
doesn't   believe   It   has    been   dealt    with    in 
honest  terms. 

The  time  has  come  In  this  great  country  of 
ours   to  talk   bluntly,  unequivocally,   abou' 
the  world  questions  which  disturb  us  deeplv 
and  even  threaten  to  engulf  us  if  we  fail  to 
act  wisely.  First,  to  assess  what  Is  happening 
to  us  In  Asia,  we  must  start  by  measuring  the 
emotional  consequences  of  waging  our  first 
conflict  on  a  TV  screen;  Vietnam  Is  the  first 
war  we've  ever  waged  In   the  quiet  of  our 
homes,  the  first  time  that  most  of  our  people 
have  seen  blood  spilled— figuratively— on  the 
living  room  rug.  It  Is  necessary,  too,  to  re- 
mind   ourselves    constantly    that    the    storv 
from  Vietnam  has  an  additional  peculiarity 
It  is  photographed,  reported,  exaggerated   all 
on  one  side.  TV  camera  crews  are  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  the  Hanoi  side  of  combat 
And  so.  in  the  face  of  these  experiences 
we're  trying  to  grow  up,  to  mature  as  a  Na- 
tion, saddled  by  the  forces  of  history  with 
the  terrifying  responsibilities  of  world  lead- 
ership. If  we  are  to  succeed,  however,  we  must 
Judge   our  deeds   and  measure   our  role   In 
proper  perspective.     Someday,   for  example 
we're   going   to    be   reading   about   Vietnam 
on  the  pages  of  new  history  books.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  when  we  do,  we  will  be  struck  bv 
how  readily  It  will  fit  Into  a  pattern  and  a 
course  of  things— all  quite  In  contrast  to  Its 
frightening     and     frustrating     dimensions 
which    now    seem    to    characterize    It    from 
newscast  to  newscast— day  to  day.  In  short 
what  I'm  saying  Is  that  on  the  TV  screen  we 
have   gotten   so   close    to   Vietnam,   so    Im- 
mersed with   each  day's  battles,  with   each 
thrust  of  dally  bombing  sorties,  with  each  act 
of  terrorism,  that  I  fear  we  have  lost  sleht 
of  the  big  picture. 

For  our  purposes  today,  therefore,  I  should 
like  to  try  to  set  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  today  against  the  backdrop  of 
history,  and  then  to  reduce  the  story  of  Vlet- 
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nam  to  the  two  or  three  pages  of  a  historv 
book  It  may  some  day  fill,  m  short  i  nrn 
pose  to  sketch  the  poslUon  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  in  general  and  then  to 
project  the  Par  Eastern  policy  of  the  Unitert 
States  In  partlctUar.  ° 

First,  from  whence  have  we  oome?  Let  me 
put  It  this  way— that  In  a  civilized  world 
m    which    we    marvel    at    the    tremendous 
strides  that  we  have  taken  in  medical  science 
In  technology,  in  the  science  of  living  in  an 
affluent  society,  we  have  made  almost  no  sle 
niflcant  strides  in  the  science  of  the  inter- 
national politics  of  living  together.  If  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  were  to  return  to  the  earth 
today,  he  would  find  the  world  around  him 
a  strangely  familiar  thing  in  terms  of  the 
relaUons  among  nations.  If  Kaiser  Wilheim 
could  return  from  the  First  World  War  I'm 
sure  he  would   have  the  same  reaction— or 
Adolf  Hitler  from   the   Second   World  War 
The  point  Is  that,  while  we  have  scored  high 
marks  In  science  and  technology  and  affluent 
living,   we've  flunked   most   of  our  tests  in 
achieving  international  order  and  stability 
And   so   as   perhaps    the   major   victor  of 
World  War  II,  our  nation  was  compelled  to 
accommodate  to  the  hard  facts  of  Interna- 
tional life:   namely,  a  world  where  there  is 
no  law — no  established  order,  no  power  of 
sanction,    little   stability.    What's   more,   we 
quickly  had  to  face  the  brutal  fact  that  the 
only  substitute  for  war  that  so-called  civil- 
ized man   had  yet  worked  out  is  what  the 
political  scientist  calls  the  "balance  of  pow- 
er." Adlal  Stevenson  described  it  thusly  land 
he  was  no  great  conservative  or  reactionary 
or    isolationist    in    the    philosophy    of    the 
world)  :  "As  I  see  It.  after  World  War  II,  there 
had   to   be  drawn   a   fine   line  between  the 
realistic  poles  of  power  In   the  world:   and 
imtil  such  a  line  Is  drawn,  it  l,s  useless  to 
believe   that    we   can    take   any   meaningful 
strides   forward    into   a   better   world."  Aua 
this  precisely  is  what  has  been  happening. 
It  is  the  main  characteristic  of  what  both 
the  Soviets  and   the  Americans  describe  as 
the  Cold  War. 

What  it  has  Involved  has  been  the  almost 
constant  maneuvering  and  the  Jousting  by 
great  powers;  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of 
power  politics  in  testing  and  challenging  ;he 
capability  and  determination  of  your  chief 
rival.  Let  me  hasten  to  Inject  at  "this  point 
that  nobody  that  I  know  of  proposes  the 
balance  of  power  as  the  solution  to  our 
world  problems.  Rather,  It  more  properly 
becomes  only  the  startlne  place — not  the 
stopping  place.  It  achieves  the  tempor;iry 
stability  around  which  calculated  steps  for- 
ward can  be  undertaken.  This,  then,  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  politics  of  the  world 
around  us  in  which  I  believe.  In  other  words. 
ire  have  to  start  where  we  are;  not  where  we 
ought  to  have  been,  not  where  we  might 
have  been,  not  where  we  someday  will  be, 
but  where  we  are— now. 

In  hindsight,  the  last  twenty  years  record 
a  remarkable  series  of  successes  aporoftohlng 
stability   between    the    two   principal   world 
powers — the    Soviet   Union   and    the  United 
States.  All  around  us  it  Is  now  possible  to 
measure  In  real  terms  the  Improvement  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  change  in  the  climate 
of  East-West  tensions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
if  for  a  moment  we  could  place  a  globe  of 
the  world  In  front  of  us.  and  with  a  piece  of 
white  chalk  In  hand,  we  could  start  up  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Finland,  and  begin  to  draw  a  clearly  defined 
white  line  down  across  eastern  Europe,  turn- 
ing east   above   the   borders   of  Greece  and 
Turkey.    Iraq.    Iran,    and    Afghanistan,    on 
above    Pakistan    and    India,    almost   to   the 
China    Sea.    and    thereby    we    would    h:ive 
sketched  that  flne  line  to  which  Adlal  Stev- 
enson made  reference.  That  Imaginary  line. 
though  fine.  Is  so  flrmly  drawn,  that  nelthpr 
side  dares  to  breech  It  with   Impugnlty  or 
Irresponsibility.  This  reflects  the  rebalancing 
of  the  world 
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To  be  specific,  one  can  point  to  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  world  today — Europe — and 
discover  again  the  measured  improvement 
of  relations   between   East   and   West. 

But  what  we  also  discovered  in  the  wake 
of  World  War  II.  may  I  add,  was  that  the 
world  is  round.  You  know,  we  used  to  believe 
that  everything  happened  in  Europe  In  our 
history  books  the  affairs  of  the  globe  were 
generally  settled  In  Vienna  or  Versailles  or 
at  The  Hague.  And  when  we  taught  the 
history  of  civilization,  our  starting  point  at 
best  was  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  then 
moved  west.  And  we  seemed  openly  to  defy 
the  theory  of  Christopher  Columbus  for  so 
long.  The  war  in  the  Pacific,  however,  quick- 
ly taught  us  that  the  world  in  all  truth 
was  round;  that  no  longer  could  the  balance 
of  the  world  be  redressed  solely  by  reshaping 
the  politics  of  Europe. 

Let  us  consider  next,  then,  what  happened 
in  .\sia  as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  The  war 
against  Japan  was  largely  an  American  show. 
The  United  States  almost  unilaterally  was 
responsible  for  the  total  dlscombobulation  of 
the  old  Colonialist's  Asia,  Japan  was  de- 
stroyed. The  British,  left  so  strapped  by  the 
war  in  Europe,  withdrew  from  the  East.  We 
helped  to  force  the  Dutch  out  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  ultimately  contributed  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French.  And  so  what  hap- 
pened in  Eastern  Asia  was  more — far  more — 
violent,  far  more  chaotic  even  than  what 
happened  in  Europe  with  the  defeat  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  For  not  only  was  all  of  the 
old  Infrastructure  of  the  East  torn  to  shreds 
by  the  war  and  its  aftermath,  but  the  largest, 
single,  national  complex  In  Asia — namely 
Chim — was  torn  by  convulsive  changes 
which  still  go  on  today,  and  the  dimensions 
of  which  we  can't  yet  understand  com- 
pletely. 

As  the  principal  victor  in  the  East,  it  Is 
my  argument  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  an  international,  even  an  his- 
torically moral,  obligation  to  be  responsible 
for  putting  the  pieces  back  together  again, 
:n  as  helpful  and  meaningful  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  greatest  temptations  facing 
us.  of  course,  is  to  go  home,  to  forget  about 
it.  Alter  all,  what  does  China  mean  to  us? 
Why  be  concerned  with  Japan?  Why  worry 
about  Vietnam — 11,000  miles  away?  Well, 
such  questions  carry  me  back  down  memory 
lane  to  earlier  days  here  in  Kearney  thirty 
years  ago.  Those  questions  possess  an  echo- 
ing, haunting  ring,  because  they  sound  so 
much  like  the  questions  my  generation  was 
then  raising  about  Europe — 3,000  miles  away. 
And  it  all  leaves  one  with  the  strange  feeling 
that  this  is  where  I  came  In  a  generation 
ago. 

Each  generation  has  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  harsh  kind  of  decision.  And  those  In  the 
thirties  who  thought  we  could  hide,  could 
bury  our  heads,  could  pretend  It  wasn't 
there  in  the  hopes  Hitler  would  go  away. 
have  been  replaced  by  an  upgraded  group, 
who  now.  grudgingly,  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  three-mile  limit  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  extended  to  West- 
ern Europe.  But  they're  as  ardently  Isolation- 
ist as  those  of  the"  thirties  were.  Only  this 
current  generation  proudly  boast  of  their 
enlightenment.  They've  caught  up  with  the 
changing  world,  they  say,  because  they  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  our  Interests  an- 
other 3,000  miles  to  Europe.  The  tragedy  of 
those  people  who  think  this  way,  of  course. 
15  that,  while  they're  catching  up  with  the 
last  world  war,  they  remain  blind  to  a  new- 
world  In  the  East,  a  world  teetering  danger- 
ously on  the  brink  of  an  even  greater  conflict. 
Just  as  my  generation  ridiculed  the  need  to 
worry  about  events  In  "tiny  Austria."  or 
"little  Poland."  so  today's  generation  asks. 
"Why  Vietnam,  or  why  Thailand?"  Yet.  the 
parallel  is  valid,  and  the  issue  Is  critical. 
The  Importance  of  the  right  decision  Is  still 
&s  desperate  as   1941.  And  this  Is  what  we 


seek  to  come  to  grips  with  at  the  present 
moment. 

So  I'd  like  to  submit  now  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  hard  base  of  the  Par  Eastern  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  it  rests  upon  the  conviction 
that  no  one  nation  ought  ever  to  be  in  the 
position  to  dominate  the  Far  East.  This  Is 
£is  important  in  Eastern  Asia  as  it  was  Im- 
portant in  Western  E^urope  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Parenthetically,  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  Soviet  Union  that  this  precept 
be  adhered  to  as  It  is  to  the  United  States 
or  to  India  or  to  Indonesia. 

In  these  difficult  days  of  the  1960's  the 
great  question  mark  of  China  hangs  heavily 
over  the  capitals  of  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  in  the  U.S.A.  find  ourselves 
cast  In  the  role  of  that  nation  which  Is  com- 
pelled to  do  something  about  It.  So  our  first 
task,  our  first  premise,  our  first  base  of  pol- 
icy is  to  make  sure  that  no  one  nation 
achieves  a  position  where  It  can  dominate 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Mainland  China  is 
the  cause  of  worry — and  In  most  parts  of 
Asia — even  fear.  Now  I'm  mindful  of  all  the 
reservations  we  have  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  Peking.  We  can't  know  for  sure 
what  is  going  on  in  there.  Yet,  I  suspect 
that  In  some  respects  we  may  know  more 
about  what's  going  on  in  China  than  the 
Chinese  In  Peking  do.  for  lots  of  very  real 
reasons  at  the  present  moment.  And  you 
can  never  be  sure  in  history  of  the  motiva- 
tion of  any  group  at  any  given  time. 

But  at  least,  we  can  learn  from  the  past; 
and  we  can  be  cautious  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  present.  Let  us  not  forget  that, 
historically,  the  small  countries  on  the  rim 
of  China  have  been  uneasy  about  a  whole 
succession  of  regimes  in  China  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  vast  difference  in  sheer  size. 
Chinese  economic  aggressiveness,  moreover, 
is  a  foreboding  fact  of  life  to  most  South- 
east Asians.  The  overseas  Chinese  remain 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  among  a  lot  of  the 
people  in  Eastern  Asia. 

The  first  time  I  traveled  the  countries  lo- 
cated on  the  rtm  of  China  was  in  1959.  I  re- 
turned again  in  1962  tind  then.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  I  made  a  third  trip  there.  On 
each  trip  the  governments  which  stretched 
all  the  way  from  Pakistan  and  India  around 
to  Korea  and  Japan  expressed  their  fear  of 
China.  As  the  Premier  of  Singapore,  Lee 
Kuan  Yew,  has  said,  it  is  fear  of  China  that 
dominates  all  small  nations  In  Asia.  The 
Tunku  of  Malaysia  says,  "China  remains  the 
heart  of  the  problem  in  Asia.  But  for  a  long 
time  most  leaders  there  thought  there  was 
nothing  they  could  do."  As  the  President  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Philippines  said  to  me 
In  1962.  "We  don't  like  the  Chinese.  We  don't 
want  any  part  of  them.,  but  there's  nothing 
we  can  do  about  them."  He  said.  "They  say 
they're  the  'wave  of  the  future';  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  We're  going  to  have  to 
try  to  live  with  them  and  come  under  their 
domination.  If  necessary,  because  we  have  no 
alternative.  None  of  us  are  strong  enough  to 
stop  them."  Until  the  war  In  Vietnam,  this 
feeling  was  tj-pical. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  perplexing 
problem  of  the  two  Chinas  directly  Involved 
us.  Whatever  else  we  should  or  should  not 
have  done  in  the  late  1940's.  suffice  it  to  say 
that  what  we  have  done  since  is  to  seal  off 
the  expansionist  proclivities  of  the  Peking 
Government.  This  has  been  achieved  success- 
fully in  several  ways,  first  in  the  Straits  of 
Formosa;  then  later  in  Korea,  where  a  tem- 
porary line  was  drawn.  This,  in  fact,  had  re- 
sulted from  a  temporary  agreement  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
demobilization  of  Japanese  troops  at  the  end 
of  the  confiict;  to  keep  Russian  and  American 
troops  from  stepping  on  each  other's  toes  in 
the  process;  and.  finally,  to  keep  the  Koreans 
from  cutting  each  others'  throats.  But  after 
the  demobilization  was  completed,  the  "tem- 
porary"  division   of   Korea   along   the   38th 


Parallel  became  more  and  more  permanent. 
The  Issue  In  the  Korean  War  was  that  of 
respecting  the  Integrity  of  that  line — how- 
ever temporary  it  started  out  to  be.  In  the 
Korean  War  ail  we  were  saying  was  that  no 
government  should  be  permitted  to  change 
that  line  by  force  of  arms. 

Likewise,  the  line  represented  by  the 
American  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Formosa 
Straits  had  been  firmly  drawn.  That  Fleet  not 
only  protected  our  wartime  ally.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  on  Taiwan,  it  also  prevented  h'i.m  from 
attacking  the  Mainland.  Stability — not  vio- 
lence— was  the  key  to  American  policy. 

The  same  applies  to  India.  Twice  the  great 
republic  that  was  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  non-violence  was  threat- 
ened by  direct  assault  on  its  comm.on  fron- 
tiers with  Mainland  China.  Suffice  It  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  today,  that  pacifist  so- 
ciety that  once  was  India,  now  has  s 
half-million  highly  trained  troops  along  the 
frontiers  of  China.  Its  purpose  is  to  contain 
China. 

I  remember  a  very  revealing  conversation 
I  had  In  1959  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru  it 
his  office.  We  were  discussing  this  ver>'  matter 
of  India's  modern  non-violence  arrayed 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  violent  world.  To 
this  great  leader  of  modern  India  I  confessed 
my  hope,  born  of  World  War  II,  that  India 
might  assume  the  role  of  keeper  of  the  bal- 
ance of  Asia,  particularly  by  containing  and 
restraining  China.  Mr.  Nehru's  reply  was. 
"My  people  aren't  ready  for  that.  We  may 
have  to  be  attacked  first,  as  you  were."  He 
said.  "I've  read  American  history,  and  I 
know  how  slow  you  Americans  were  to  rise 
to  the  threat  of  Hitler.  You  rose  to  that 
threat  of  Hitler  only  after  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked you  at  Pearl  Harbor."  (He  had  re- 
membered his  history  well.)  Then  continu- 
ing, he  said,  "We  In  India  may  have  to  go 
through  that  same  kind  of  an  exp>erience.  We 
may  have  to  be  shocked  Into  doing  what  we 
shotUd  have  been  doing  all  along."  A  pro- 
phetic statement,  as  It  turned  out.  Only  after 
India  was  attacked  by  the  Chinese  through 
Tibet  in  1961-62.  did  she  begin  to  respond  in 
ways  predicted  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Her  re- 
sistance was  quickly  aided  by  American-sup- 
plied aircraft  and  supplies. 

This  Joint  effort  by  India  and  the  United 
States  closed  some  of  the  gap  which  had  long 
separated  the  two  In  world  politics.  But  more 
than  that,  it  illustrated  another  phase  of  the 
Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  United  States; 
namely,  that  of  deterring  Chinese  expansion. 
It  was  to  be  a  phase  tested  very  soon  again 
in  Laos  Ln  1961-62  when  the  pressures  from 
Peking  threatened  a  total  collapse  of  that 
strife-torn  kingdom.  Again,  the  landing  of 
several  thousand  Marines  through  Thailand 
cooled  off  the  crisis  and  hastened  a  Geneva 
Conference. 

It  is  only  in  the  wake  of  the  foregoing 
episodes  that  one  can  understand  the  cor- 
rect dimension  of  Vietnam.  What  they  col- 
lectively reveal  is  that  for  nearly  twenty 
years  since  the  Chinese  Communists  expelled 
Chiang  Kai-shek  In  1949,  there  has  been  a 
consistent  and  firm  thread  running  through 
American  foreign  policy  In  Asia.  Its  tiseful- 
ness — even  its  successfulness — can  be  meas- 
ured la  terms  of  the  growing  stability  and 
the  emerging  economic  viability  of  much  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Its  center  thnxst  has  been  the 
containment  of  China,  whether  In  Korea,  or 
Tibet,  or  Laos — or  more  lately,  in  Vietnam. 

A  second  base  upon  which  our  Far  Eastern 
policy  rests  Is  cut  from  a  larger  piece  of 
cloth  than  the  foregoing.  It  derives  from  the 
power- political  requisites  of  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power.  Historically,  the  balance  of 
power  does  not  always  conform  to  precon- 
ceived boundaries,  nationalistic  lines  of  sepa- 
ration, or  geographical  conveniences.  Th\is, 
since  World  War  II,  we  have  learned  to  live 
with  two  Germanys,  two  Berlins,  two  Ko- 
reas, two  Chinas,  and — hopefully — two  Vlet- 
nams. 
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A  divided  world  oould  hardly  be  anyone's 
Ideal  International  society.  But  we  have  to 
begin  where  we  are.  Again,  as  the  late  Adlai 
Stevenson  ailso  observed  for  a  nuclear  age. 
"A  divided  world  U  better  than  no  world." 
Starting  with  that  fact  of  International 
life,  the  United  States  has  insisted — both  In 
Europe  and  Asia — that  those  lines  dividing 
the  world  not  be  changed  by  force  or  In- 
timidation. Not  that  we  hold  them  out  as  the 
final  solution  to  the  world,  rather,  our  policy 
accepts  them  as  the  necessary  stabilizing 
point  from  which  we  can  then  work  toward 
something  better  as  we  win  more  time  This 
really  was  what  was  at  Grtalce  in  Berlin.  And 
as  the  great  British  wartime  statesman, 
Winston  Churchill  said.  Berlin  made  the 
difference  In  Evuxjpe.  In  hla  words,  "If  you 
Americans  hadnt  stood  firmly  In  Berlin. 
Russia  would  be  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
Europe  today." 

The  consequence  of  our  policy  stance  In 
Etirope  Is  an  easing  of  the  tensions  there; 
also  a  new  economic  viability:  and  a  diplo- 
matic detente  which  together  offer  new  hope 
In  the  Western  World.  It  became  poselble 
In  part  because  we  were  willing  to  begin 
the  rebuilding  of  jxjst-war  Europe  with  a 
divided  nation  and  a  divided  people  in  a 
divided  city. 

In  Asia,  moreover,  a  similar  set  of  events 
developed,  only  there  the  great  testing 
ground  was  to  be  Korea.  And  subsequently, 
Pormoea,  and  Vietnam.  We  didn't  want  Ko- 
rea. We  didn't  think  anybody  else  should 
have  North  Korea.  We  did  Insist  that  the 
North  respect  the  South,  and  vice  versa. 

In  Vietnam  our  Insistence  is  only  one — 
that  the  North  leave  the  South  alone.  No- 
body wanta  Hanoi',  nobody  wants  to  change 
Hanoi;  nobody  wants  to  remove  from  the 
scene  a  single  person  In  Hanoi.  We  simply 
say,  Leave  South  Vietnam's  fate  to  those  who 
are  there.  They've  got  plenty  problems  of 
their  own  without  the  North  interpoelng  Its 
troops.  The  future  of  politics  and  economics 
and  society  In  general  are  uncertain  at  best, 
even  without  meddling  or  violence  forced  by 
ttie  North.  And  the  limited  but  firm  objective 
of  the  United  States  In  all  the  East  remains 
constant  and  consistent.  It  has  Involved 
guaranteeing  the  Integrity  of  the  38th  Paral- 
lel In  Korea,  later  of  the  Straits  of  For- 
mosa separating  the  two  Chinas,  and  now 
of  the  17th  Parallel  between  the  two  Vlet- 
nams. 

ThiM,  this  principle  of  America's  Par  East- 
ern policy  Is  very  elementary.  It  says  that 
our  policy  Is  not  antl -communist  Its  anta- 
force  and  antl-vtolence.  More  importantly. 
It  la  pro-slabiUty:  pro-peaceful  change. 
For  our  guarantee  of  the  38th  Parallel  lii 
Korea,  for  example,  not  only  protects  South 
Korea  and  its  prospering,  new  government, 
but  It  equally  guarantees  that  line  as  a  line 
of  Integrity  marking  the  southern  borders 
of  North  Korea  against  whatever  predatory 
miaslons  might  someday  take  root  In  the 
South.  And  I  suajject,  moreover,  that  we've 
all  Uved  long  enough  now  to  realize  the 
presence  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Formosa 
Strait  not  only  is  to  protect  the  troops  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Taiwan — I  think  we  have 
an  historical  obligation  on  that  score — but 
It's  likewise  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
reckless  expeditions  launched  from  Taiwan 
back  to  the  Mainland  that  might  inflame  the 
old  sores  between  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
and  the  Mao  Tse-Tung  gang  which  might 
Ignite  the  whole  continent  of  Asia. 

Our  presence  In  Vietnam,  likewise.  Is  not 
only  to  try  to  cut  off  the  North  from  going 
south — It  oontaina  the  equal  pledge  to  pre- 
vent the  South  from  going  north  by  violence 
or  by  force  of  arms.  This,  in  sum.  reflects  the 
ba«l«  of  the  Par  Eastern  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  not  a  policy  of  anti-communism 
as  much  as  It  Is  one  of  antl-vlolence  which 
seeks  to  achieve  stability.  This.  then,  is  the 
setting,  as  I  see  It.  of  the  American  presence 
in  Asia.  This,  also.  Is  why  we're  In  Vietnam. 


To  understand  Vietnam  Is  to  understand, 
first  of  all.  that  the  issue  is  not  Vietnam.  We 
can  be  so  obsessed  with  what  Is  going  on  in 
Vietnam — what  Ky  said  or  what  the  Generals 
in  the  North  tried  to  do,  or  what  the 
Buddhists  thought— that  we  lose  sight  of 
what  It  Is  all  about.  The  Issue  is  not  Vietnam. 
What  la  taking  place  there  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  Philippines.  It  might  have  hap- 
I>ened  In  Cambodia  or  Thailand  or  Burma. 
It  only  happened  to  happen  In  Vietnam. 
Vietnam,  therefore.  Is  but  an  Incidental  event 
in  a  much  larger  panorama  of  International 
power  politics. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  la  in  Viet- 
nam has  already  made  a  measurable  differ- 
ence. There  are  some  of  the  critics,  you  know, 
who  continue  to  say,  "What's  the  matter  with 
us?  The  United  States  stands  alone.  Nobody 
supports  us.  Nobody  believes  as  we  do."  This 
Is  not  true.  The  people  to  whom  It  makes  a 
difference,  for  example,  believe  aa  we  do  One 
evening  last  December  I  had  an  Interesting 
discussion  with  an  Indian  Journalist.  He  said, 
"I've  Just  gotten  back  from  Southeast  Asia 
with  a  group  of  my  editors  and  some  members 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  I  Just  want 
you  to  know  that,  in  our  group  of  eighteen,  all 
speaking  from  responsible  positions,   repre- 
senting their  particular  Interest  group,  there 
wasn't  a  one  but  what  understands  the  need 
for  the  American  presence  In  Eastern  Asia." 
On  yet  another  occasion  I  said  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Government,  "You  fellows 
talk   a   strange   line   for   someone   who   tells 
me,    as    you    have    been    here    In    our    little 
luncheon,  that  you  understand  why  we're  In 
Vietnam.  Why  don't  you  act  like  It?"  And 
he  said,  "Well,  Sir,  you've  got  to  understand 
one  thing.  We  have  an  election  coming  up  In 
February,    and    I   understand    that    In    your 
country  that  ought  to  have  some  meaning  for 
you!  We  all  say  things  during  an  election  year 
that  we  find  It  difficult  to  stand  on  following 
the  casting  of  the  votes.  And  what  I  want  you 
to  know."  he  says.  "Is  that  I'm  telling  you 
what   any   number  of  my  colleagues   would 
tell  you. "  And  they  did  later  on.  when  I  had 
a  chance  to  spend  some  time  with  them.  "We 
know  why  you're  there.  And  because  you're 
there."  he  concluded,  "we  have  a  chance — we 
have    a    chance."    The    Foreign    Minister    of 
Thailand.  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman.  put  It  espe- 
cially well  last  Thursday  in  an  Interview  with 
the   New    York    Times  when   he  said.   "You 
know.  If  the  United  States  prevails  In  Viet- 
nam, there  will  be  no  second  'Vletnsuns,'  and 
no  third  Vletnams.'  " 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  often  a 
harsh  critic  of  the  United  States,  said  re- 
cently that,  "If  you  Americans  withdraw,  we 
are  through."  Now  that  was  especially  mean- 
ingful language  coming  from  him.  He  was 
Interviewed  Just  a  day  or  two  ago  by  the 
New  York  Times,  and  he's  gone  further  than 
that!  He  said,  "I  want  to  say  to  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  now  that  because  the 
Americans  have  stood  In  Vietnam,  Asia  Is 
much  closer  to  stability  than  at  any  time 
In  the  last  generation."  President  Marcoa. 
when  he  was  over  here  from  the  Philippines, 
told  us  in  the  Senate.  "You  know,  we  didn't 
know  where  you  stood  for  a  long  time;  and 
because  we  didn't  know,  we  didn't  dare  take 
a  chance."  But  he  said,  "We  know  where  you 
stand  now,  and  the  Philippines  are  com- 
mitted with  you.  We  believe  in  you."  As  our 
friends  in  Thailand  will  tell  you.  Just  two 
years  ago  thla  winter,  they  were  earmarked 
as  "next."  Peking  made  no  bones  about  It. 
The  Chinese  had  already  put  a  thousand 
cadres  of  Heinol-tralned  guerrlllaa  In  the  five 
northeastern  provinces  of  Thailand  to  begin 
the  same  kind  of  movement  there  that  was 
BO  characteristic  of  the  first  stages  of  con- 
flict In  South  Vietnam.  One  year  ago  last 
month  I  vlalted  thoee  provinces.  I  can  report 
that,  while  some  of  those  cadres  are  still 
there,  they  haven't  made  much  headway — 
only  because  the  Americans  have  cut  them 
off  from   their  sources  of  supply  In  North 


Vietnam.  Those  guerrillas  are  In  effect  with- 
ering on  the  vine.  The  decision  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  In  Vietnam  made  the  dlSer- 
ence. 

Last  December  I  visited  other  parts  of 
Thailand,  too — especially  In  the  Northwest 
The  Thai  Government  is  taking  positive  and 
constructive  steps  to  Improve  condU;ons 
which  heretofore  served  as  breeding  grounds 
for  the  National  Liberation  Front.  Across  the 
border  In  Cambodia,  Prince  Sihanouk,  hardly 
an  American  "friendly."  told  the  New  York 
Times  that.  If  the  Communists  win  In  North 
Vietnam.  "I  know  what  It  means  for  me.  ru 
be  destroyed.  My  government  will  be  seized 
and  we'll  be  finished."  But  he  says.  "You  have 
to  understand  that  we're  weak,  and  rdther 
than  be  destroyed,  we'd  like  to  survive:  and 
that's  why  we  have  to  wait  until  we  have 
alternatives  on  which  we  can  count."  Well, 
this  Is  by  way  of  saying  a  great  deal— that  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  where  the  necks  of 
people  happen  to  be  laid  on  the  line,  they 
know  what  It's  all  about. 

In  Japan  one  issue  in  the  election  was  the 
friendliness  of  the  Sato  government  with  the 
American  position  in  Vietnam,  and  they  sur- 
vived the  test  of  the  election.  If  the  Sato  re- 
gime had  been  defeated  in  those  elections.  I 
can  guarantee  you  that  every  newspaper  in 
America  would  have  had  a  front-page  banner 
headline,  "Japan  repudiates  America  in 
Southeast  Asia."  But  when  Prime  Minister 
Sato  won,  you  had  to  turn  to  a  back  page  In 
the  New  York  Times  to  find  a  mention  of 
this  point!  That's  how  the  press  sometimes 
slants  Asian  events. 

In  Australia  the  central  Issue  In  their  elec- 
tions was  the  closeness  of  the  government  to 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
and  yet  Prime  Minister  Holt  carried  the  elec- 
tion hands  down. 

Next  time  you're  In  a  Vietnam  discussion, 
don't  let  the  critics  run  you  out  of  the  room 
with  only  half  truths.  For  In  East  Asia,  the 
people  not  only  know  why  we're  there,  they're 
saying  to  us  "If  you  leave,  we're  la  deeper 
trouble." 

An  Interesting  conversation  In  Jakarta  in 
December  with  a  civilian  leader  In  Indonesia's 
new  government  produced  a  significant  point. 
According  to  this  man.  Indonesia's  overthrow 
of  the  Chinese-oriented  PKI  party  and  Su- 
karno was  capable  of  such  complete  success 
because  of  the  Americans  In  Vietnam.  As  the 
leader  explained  It.  without  the  United  States 
In  Asia,  there  existed  no  force  capable  of  oR- 
setting  the  one-.slded  power  of  Peking.  There- 
fore, he  said,  millions  of  Indonesians  were 
fearful  of  taking  a  chance  of  participating  In 
the  coup.  But  because  these  Americans  stood 
firmly  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  the  Indonesian 
people  were  emboldened  to  take  a  chance  on 
overthrowing  Sukarno.  A  dozen  or  so  of  the 
senior  political  leaders  of  Indonesia  said  to 
me  with  all  candor  when  I  was  there  In  De- 
cember. "We  lucked  out.  The  revolution  went 
our  way  because  you  were  In  Vietnam."  When 
I  said,  "How  come?  Why?"  They  would  say, 
"The  great  middle  group  of  our  people  weren't 
sure  of  you  at  first.  They  wanted  to  go  with 
the  winner  and  having  read  about  the  wave 
of  the  future'  that  rolled  out  of  Peking,  they 
were  hesitant.  But  with  you  there  In  Vietnam, 
these  people  dared  to  stand  up  and  go  against 
the  tides  of  China."  So  what  these  several  Il- 
lustrations say,  my  friends.  Is  that  we  have  a 
reason  for  being  In  Vietnam.  We  should  have 
been  there  from  the  very  beginning.  We'll 
likely  be  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Just  how  long,  no  one  can  say 
for  sure,  but  hopefully,  at  least,  until  that 
day  when  the  Asians  themselves  will  have 
become  stable  enotigh  and  sophisticated 
enough  and  strong  enough  and  economically 
developed  enough  to  maintain  their  own  bal- 
ance of  power;  to  erect  the  new  Infrastruc- 
ture of  their  own  new  stability. 

What  we  seek  to  win  Is  time  and  the  chance 
for  that  to  happen — that's  all.  We've  been 
In   Korea   almost   seventeen   years,   but  on 
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quite  a  different  level,  with  a  considerably 
different  tempo  than  during  the  first  years 
of  the  hot  war  In  Korea.  And  I  suspect  that 
^e  will  have  a  sort  of  presence  In  Vietnam 
tomewhat  in  those  dimensions  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  come. 

But  surely  we  learned  from  thirty  years 
ago  with  both  Germany  and  Japan,  If  not 
}iow  to  do  It,  at  least  how  not  to  do  It.  You 
don't  stop  an  aggressor  by  teUlng  him, 
"Watch  out  or  we'll  meet  you  somewhere 
else."  If  he  gets  by  with  the  first  bite,  his 
appetite  has  been  whetted,  his  gall  has  been 
itimulated,  his  brazenness  has  been  em- 
twldened  and  his  bullying  techniques  have 
been  rewarded. 

It's  always  Interesting  to  speculate  his- 
torically. What  would  have  happened  If  only 
we'd  had  the  wisdom  to  stop  the  Japanese 
in  Manchuria  In  1931  and  1932?  And  to 
have  pressed  and  cajoled  our  European 
friends  to  stop  Hitler  at  the  Rhine  in  1936. 
To  have  done  so  then — rather  than  later — 
could  have  changed  the  whole  course  of 
history. 

The  cheapest  place  to  stop  an  aggressor  Is 
at  the  start.  There  Is  never  a  less  costly 
spot  further  down  the  road.  And  In  a  nu- 
clear age  where  the  only  kinds  of  wars  we 
dare  to  risk  are  the  limited  wars  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  political  sphere.  It  can  only  be 
the  wrong  war  In  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  No  longer  does  any  nation  have 
the  prerogative  with  sanity  of  picking  the 
right  cause  for  which  to  go  to  war  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  Those  days 
are  long  gone  down   the  nuclear  drain. 

Since  World  War  n  the  competing  forces 
of  balance  have  drawn  their  acceptable  lines 
of  stability  all  the  way  across  Europe  and  the 
Ulddle  East,  almost  to  the  China  Se«u  We  are 
closer  to  the  end  of  what  has  been  a  long 
and  costly  and  sometimes  bloody  path  of 
policy  than  some  of  our  people  may  realize. 
It  would  be  a  sheer  dastardly  breach  of  re- 
iponslblUty  to  stop  now.  to  falter  or  hesitate 
or  give  up  this  near  the  end  of  the  line.  We 
waged  World  War  II  not  to  win  peace  but 
only  to  win  the  chance  to  wage  peace.  The 
price  we've  already  paid  for  that  chance 
ought  to  haunt  us  every  night  and  what  we 
do  with  it  win  determine  the  course  of  the 
history  of  our  time. 


THE  FUEL  OIL  CRISIS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  today 
joined  With  other  east  coast  Senators  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior  calling  on  him  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  steps  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  home  heating  oil  for  our 
constituents. 

The  essential  points  of  this  letter  are 
that  we  face  the  most  serious  shortage 
of  home  heating  oil  in  15  years  and  that 
there  has  been,  as  a  result,  a  drastic  ef- 
fort in  forcing  up  the  price  of  heating 
fuel  for  the  consimier. 

This  situation  results  from  the  hide- 
bound attitude  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy which  so  often  seems  to  regard 
itself  as  the  protector,  and  the  guardian 
of  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try', rather  than  the  protector  of  the 
average  citizen  and  consumer. 

I  speak  from  unhappy  experience  in 
this  regard,  having  supported  a  similai" 
battle,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  we.  the 
consumers,  won,  to  force  the  bureaucracy 
to  yield  in  its  control  of  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  for  institutional  heating.  We 
also  have  been  fighting  a  similar  battle 
'e?arding  the  importation  of  asphalt. 

The  situation  is  even  more  urgent  in 
the  case  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  We  who  repre- 


sent Northern  States — where  the  ther- 
mometer is  already  dipping  below  the 
freezing  point  and  where  it  will  stay  be- 
low the  freezing  range  for  many  weeks 
on  end  in  the  months  to  come — cannot 
sit  idly  by  and  allow  many  of  our  con- 
stituents to  be  pressed  close  to  the  point 
of  financial  distress  because  of  an  arti- 
ficially stimulated  price  structure  in  a 
basic  commodity,  particularly  when  they 
are  being  confronted  with  severe  general 
price  inflation  and  the  likelihood  of  a  tax 
increase. 

We  simply  cannot  permit  the  Oil  Im- 
ports Appeal  Board  to  dawdle  along  in  its 
comfortable  complacency,  preserving  an 
enclave  of  protection  for  the  domestic  oil 
industry,  particularly  when  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  the  domestic  in- 
dustry is  less  and  less  interested  in  pro- 
ducing the  fuel  needed. 

The  fact  is  that  consumption  of  home 
heating  oil  has  increased  by  almost  30 
percent  In  recent  years  while  the  import 
allocations,  which  are  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  "historical  importers"  have 
remained  rigidly  fixed  at  a  static  level  of 
76,000  barrels  a  day.  And  the  fact  is  that 
No.  2  fuel  oil,  having  a  low  sulphur  con- 
tent, has  become  more  and  more  desir- 
able in  order  to  reduce  and  curtail  air 
poUution. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  Govern- 
ment persists  in  imposing  artificial  im- 
port controls  designed  originally  to 
perserve  the  strength  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers. As  of  the  middle  of  this  month, 
fuel  oil  supphes,  were  down  6.7  roilllon 
barrels  below  last  year  and  there  was  a 
shortage  of  400,000  in  1  week. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
high  time  to  end  this  bureaucratic  non- 
sense and  make  the  oil  import  program 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  citizens 
who  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  benefici- 
aries. We  who  signed  the  letter  to  the 
SecretArj'  today  have  suggested  a  rea- 
sonable and  practical  plan  for  liberaliz- 
ing the  import  program  to  increase  the 
number  of  importers  and  to  provide  a 
flexible  scale  of  allocations,  which  should 
double  the  volume  of  imports  and  pro- 
\1de  the  price  relief  which  our  constitu- 
ents need.  I  urge  the  executive  branch 
to  respond  effectively  and  promptly.  We 
simply  cannot  permit  further  delay. 


JEWS  IN  THE  U.S5.R. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  half 
century  that  has  passed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  has  been  marked  many 
times  by  failui'e  of  the  Russians  to  rec- 
oncile idea  and  deed.  Thi.''  has  especially 
been  true  in  the  Soviet  relations  with 
other  countries. 

There  remains,  however,  one  extreme 
case  of  such  false  dealing  with  some  3 
million  people  who  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Jewish 
people  remaining  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

They  are  denied  the  language  which 
half  a  million  of  them  call  mother 
tongue.  Their  religion,  their  culture,  their 
theater,  their  books,  their  magazines, 
their  newspapers,  their  educational  in- 
stitutions are  precious  few,  if  any.  The 
tree  of  Judaism,   while  not  killed  out- 


right and  swiftly,  is  being  slowly  starved 
with  lack  of  nourishment. 

The  official  government  policy  in  Rus- 
sia Identifies  persons  whose  parents  were 
Jews  as  Jews  by  nationality.  The  matter 
of  a  Jew  by  religion  is  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Yet,  the  Jewish  religion  is  not  even 
accorded  the  meager  privileges  of  others. 
The  Jewish  religion  is  denied  contact 
with  coreUgionists  in  other  countries.  A 
central  body  to  coordinate  and  exchange 
information  and  ideas  is  banned.  There 
is  no  seminary  operating  to  train  rabbis. 
Volunteer  rabbis  from  other  countries 
are  forbidden.  Articles  for  ritual  are 
banned  from  manufacture  from  prayer 
shawls  to  matzolis. 

As  a  nationahty.  Jews  are  the  11th  in 
size  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  only 
a  small  difference  separates  seventh 
through  11th  among  the  nationalities. 
While  other  nationalities  are  encouraged 
to  use  their  language,  to  perpetuate 
group  existence  through  publications, 
schools,  and  culture,  this  is  denied  to 
Jews. 

Jews  throughout  the  world  have  this 
week  marked  a  holy  day  known  as  Re- 
joicing in  the  Law  or  Simchat  Torah.  As 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith  renew  their 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  Mosaic 
Code — the  basic  noble  base  for  all  civil- 
ized law — it  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
aU  of  us  to  pause  and  reflect,  especially 
those  of  us  who  are  the  lawmakers. 

Let  us,  in  the  name  of  those  whose 
ancestors  gave  civilization  the  original 
Bible  and  its  legal  code,  call  out  to  the 
governmental  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion for  justice  and  equity  for  Jews — as 
a  religion  and  as  a  national  entity  with- 
in that  country.  Surely,  a  state  which 
has  attained  the  age  of  50  can  afford  at 
least  this  honesty  with  itself  and  its 
citizens. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  In  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDEJs'T  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
agreed  to.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
and  that  It  reconvene  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  speech  by  our  distinguished  guest, 
the  President  of  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate will  stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair 
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At  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
Its  Secretary  (Francis  R.  Valeo)  and  its 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (Robert  Q.  Dunphy), 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  an  address  de- 
livered by  His  Excellency  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz,  President  of  Mexico. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  Mexico,  see  today's  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Representatives,  pp. 
30304-30306.) 

At  1  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate,  having  returned  to  Its  Chamber, 
reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  OfQcer  (Mr.  Montoya  in 
the  chair) . 


HOW  LONG  CAN  WE  SUBSIDIZE  THE 
WORLD? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
President  of  Mexico  today.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  am  grateful  that  the 
President  of  that  great  country  showed 
us  the  courtesj  and  the  interest  to  call 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
made  a  warm  and  moving  address, 
which  all  of  us  present  appreciated. 

However,  I  do  think  it  only  fair,  Mr. 
President,  to  point  out  one  or  two  points 
as  to  which  the  speech  of  the  President 
of  Mexico  seemed  to  indicate  that  per- 
haps he  had  been  misled,  as  have  a  great 
number  of  Americans,  by  press  reports 
concerning  trade  legi-slation  pending  in 
Congress. 

The  President  of  Mexico  pointed  out 
that  we  do  not  need  a  protective  tariff 
for  infant  industries  in  the  United  States. 
That,  of  course,  is  completely  correct. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  establish  new  in- 
dustries to  produce  new  commodities,  nor 
to  attempt  to  exclude  others  who  pres- 
ently produce  such  commodities  from 
those  areas 

What  we  are  confronted  with.  Mr. 
President,  is  a  somewhat  different  prob- 
lem. In  seeking  to  advance  the  sort  of 
program  toward  which  the  President  of 
Mexico  directed  his  remarks,  this  coun- 
try has  spent  its  money  in  helping  other 
nations  develop  themselves  economically 
until  we  now  have  a  real  problem  with 
regard,  not  to  our  infant  industries,  but 
our  old,  established,  and  even  prestige 
industries. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  with  our 
foreign  aid  money,  we  have  helped  build 
steel  mills  in  30-odd  nations  around  this 
planet.  We  have  helped  the  Japanese  as 
well  as  the  French  recover  from  the  dev- 
astation of  World  War  n.  Because  those 
countries  have  lower  wage  levels  than 
we,  even  with  the  American  equipment 
they  have  acquired,  we  find  that  the  wage 
differential  alone  permits  them  to  under- 
sell us  in  our  own  market.  That  poses 
a  very  serious  problem  to  us.  Having  done 
what  no  other  nation  on  earth  would  do. 
that  Is.  help  other  nations  develop  to  the 
point  where  they  have  taken  our  foreign 
markets  from  us,  are  we  now  going  to 
permit  them  to  take  our  domestic  mar- 
kets as  well?  Are  we  going  to  let  them 
run  out  of  business  our  own  proud  do- 
mestic industries,  that  we  have  built  up 


over  a  period  of  so  many  years;  indus- 
tries which,  moreover,  have  actually  car- 
ried the  tax  burden  of  helping  develop 
the  economies  of  those  friends  of  ours? 

Mr,  President,  I  would  not  wish  to  di- 
minish the  popularity  of  the  President  of 
Mexico,  nor  cause  him  to  lose  any  votes 
in  his  own  coimtry,  because  he  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  made  no  reference,  in  his 
speech,  to  the  fact  that  not  only  have 
we  not  discriminated  against  Mexico,  we 
have  discriminated  in  favor  of  that  great 
nation,  and  we  propose  to  continue  to  do 
so.  We  have  bought  and  will  continue  to 
buy  sugar  from  Mexico  substantially 
above  the  world  market  price.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  said  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  continuing  that  program, 
and  that  is  what  we  Intend  to  do. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  coffee  agreement,  and  I  have  con- 
tinued to  support  it.  by  which  we  have 
helped  to  raise  the  world  price,  to  help 
less- developed  nations,  including  Mexico, 
receive  more  than  they  would  receive 
otherwise  when  we  buy  coffee  from  them. 

Further,  with  respect  to  Mexico  even 
when  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
steps  to  preserve  a  domestic  Industry  In 
this  Nation,  our  own  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers, we  said  nevertheless  that  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Canadians  could  get 
special  treatment  provided  they  delivered 
their  oil  to  us  overland,  and  provided  that 
oil  was  produced  in  those  coimtries. 

In  Mexico,  they  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  arrangement  even  to  the  extent 
of  putting  oil  in  tankers,  sailing  the  tank- 
ers to  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  from  there 
trucking  it  across  the  river  to  Matamoras. 
Mexico,  and  then  back  again  to  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  thus  actually  delivering  it  by 
land,  though  it  has  been  on  land  for  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  a  mile  before  It  finally 
crosses  the  border  into  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  Mexico  can  buy  oil  at  the  world 
market  price  of  $1.50  a  barrel,  laid  down 
in  Mexico,  to  replace  the  oil  it  sells  to 
us  at  a  price  that  approaches  $3  a  barrel. 
The  Canadians  can  do  the  same  thing. 
They  buy  on  the  world  market  at  about 
half  the  price  at  which  they  sell  to  us. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  have  favored 
our  neighbors  highly  in  our  International 
trade.  We  do  not  regret  having  done  so. 
We  are  proud,  as  neighbors,  to  have  been 
able  to  do  it.  The  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  has  no  forti- 
fications, and  needs  none,  because  we  are 
good  neighbors  and  Intend  to  remain 
that  way. 

But,  Mr.  President,  not  specificalli' 
with  regard  to  problems  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  but  with  re- 
gard to  problems  between  the  United 
States  and  other  more  highly  developed 
nations,  which,  in  many  instances,  we 
have  helped  develop,  eventually  we  are 
going  to  have  to  answer  this  $64  question : 
"What  are  we  to  do  when  those  nations 
begin  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  put  them  in  a  position  where, 
because  of  lower  wage  costs  or  other  rea- 
sons, they  are  able  to  displace  and  even- 
tually put  out  of  business  proud  American 
industries  that  have  made  America  great, 
and  have  paid  the  taxes  that  made  It  pos- 
sible for  this  country  to  carry  the  verj' 
burdens  of  subsidizing  those  nations?" 


Industries,  for  example,  such  as  our  oil 
and  gas  industrj-  and  oiu-  petrochemical 
industrj'.  which  Is  related  to  it.  or  such 
as  our  iron  and  steel  industrj-.  or  our 
textile  industry.  Those  three  come  im- 
mediately to  mind.  There  will  be  more 
and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

To  what  extent  can  we  continue  trad- 
ing away  Jobs  that  pay  $4.  $5,  $6  or  $8 
an  hour  for  Jobs  that  pay  less  tlaan  a 
dollar  an  hour?  We  have  to  begin  to 
tliink  of  such  things  in  relation  to  our 
own  national  welfare.  There  is  thus  far 
no  important  conflict,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
concerning  our  relations  with  Mexico 
There  is  no  special  reason  why  Mexico 
should  be  adversely  affected.  But  I  think 
it  well  that  some  of  our  friends  around 
the  world  begin  to  recognize  that  we  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  busines.sman 
and  the  American  taxpayer,  in  doing 
things  that  no  one  else,  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  would  think  of 
doing  for  anyone  else  under  any  condi- 
tions. 

And  we  now  have  to  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  what  Industries  we  care  to  keep 
in  business  in  this  country  and  to  what 
extent  we  care  of  retain  them. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about  it 
this  year,  the  need  will  be  more  pressing 
next  year,  and  If  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it  next  year,  the  need  will  be  stlli 
more  pressing  In  the  years  to  come. 


CONGRESS  SWINGS  WILD 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled 'Congress  Swings  Wild,"  written 
by  Victor  Riesel,  and  published  in  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  of  this  morning, 
in  which  Mr.  Riesel  pleads  for  adequate 
fimds  for  the  Federal  Conciliation  and 
Mediation  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoND.ALE  in  the  chair  I.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNCRE.ss  Swings  Wild 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
Washington. — At  12:01  a.m.,  Oct.  11,  the 
big  federal  ordnance  plant  In  grimy  Scrantan. 
Pa  .  .stopped  hatching  Its  special  brand  of 
eggs — 175  mm  shells.  This  harassed  the  Pen- 
tagon far  more  than  the  Impending  stampede 
of  mass  picnicking  and  picketing  due  10 
days  later. 

Those  175s  are  destined  for  the  Vietnamese 
front.  The  shells  must  flow  steadily  into  itie 
pipeline.  For  reasons  which  the  Pentagon 
should  explain  to  the  public,  the  Scranton 
Installation  run  by  the  Chamberlain  Co..  is 
the  sole  producer  of  1758.  F^irthermore,  It 
whips  out  some  mighty  Important  1558,  m 
well — that  Is.  when  It  la  producing. 

It  went  dead  on  Oct.  1 1  when  1,100  machin- 
ists went  out  on  strike.  The  Pentagon  pro- 
duction and  supply  brass  burned  up  the 
wires. 

They  said.  In  effect,  U.S.  nollltary  forces  In 
Vietnam  Just  could  not  take  that  single,  local 
.strike  for  two  weeks  But  the  lines  held  fast 
The  work  forces  stayed  "on  the  bricks."  Then 
the  government's  specialist  In  reason,  Wil- 
liam SlmkJn.  director  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service.  "Invited"  the 
belligerents  to  his  headquarters  here. 
Tliat  was  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  17.  In  three  days 
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.  ^ue  most  professional  persunslveness  Sim- 
um  and  his  coUeagues  got  a  settlement.  Rati- 
fication by  the  militant  machinists,  whose 
local  847,  like  so  many  others,  is  virtually 
autonomous,  came  two  days  later  on  Sunday 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by   Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
the  morning  of  Monday.  Oct.  23,  the  big     reading    clerks,     announced     that    the 


eggs"  began  rolling  Into  the  pipeline  again 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  shell 
shortage  over  there. 

That's  the  Scranton  story.  Virtually  no  one 
but  the  home  town  folks — and  a  lot  of  U.S. 
artillery  men — generally  take  notice.  But 
between  50  and  75  times  a  year,  the  same 
script  Is  reenacted— different  characters,  dif- 
ferent locale,  but  same  hairline  escape  from 
danger  on  some  front  near  the  "DMZ." 

And  each  time.   Bill   Slmkln   the  Quaker, 
centle   but   with    a   whim    of   iron   when   It     and  for  other  purposes 
comes  to  pumping  that  pipeline,  gets  the  men 
ojf  the  bricks,  the  licensed  producer  off  the 

material    moving 


Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  and 

H.R.  10345.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 


dime    and    the    military 
again. 

Slmkin  is  no  wizard  of  odds.  He  sweats  it 
out.  but  not  alone.  With  him  across  the 
land  are  250  Mediation  Service  specialists. 
Mostly  thev.  as  he.  work  anonymously.  Al- 
most "always  at  the  final  minute  the  last 
hurrah  goes  to  some  outside  specialist. 

Now  comes  an  economy  tidal  wave  from 
Congress.  An  across-the-board  budget  cut 
has  been  ordered  in  all  agencies  all  the  way 
from  the  Dept.  of  Interior's  Wild  Life  Divi- 
sion to  Mediation.  Slmkln's  agency  is  budg- 
eted at  a  puny  $7  million  annually.  That's 
about  what  It  costs  to  send  up  one  rain 
spotting  satellite.  That's  about  what  it  costs 
to  keep  a  35-man  delegation  living  luxuri- 
ously for  several  years  for  marathon  debates 
on  esoteric  matters  In  Geneva.  Paris  or  Rome. 

Yet  the  Mediation  Service,  which  keeps 
that  Vietnam  pipeline  filled,  as  the  Pentagon 
«111  testify,  now  faces  a  slash  even  In  its 
tight  mini-budget. 

This  proposed  slash  would  slice  at  least 
60,  and  probably  60,  skilled  mediators  from 
Slmkln's  staff.  This  cut  could  cripple  the 
Service. 

.Apparently  Congress  has  forgotten  that  the 
Pentagon,  to  save  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  has  taken  a  calculated  risk  on  the 
military  production  front  Right  now  a  thou- 
sand wartime  items  are  needed  which  would 
be  junked  if  peace  broke  out  In  Southeast 
.Asia.  Therefore,  few  civilian  manufacturers 
rush  In  to  revamp  their  facilities  to  make 
shells,  or  mini  seven  pound  rapid  fire  guns, 
or  special  engines.  "Therefore,  the  Defense 
Dept.  has  had  to  set  production  of  key  items 
in  a  single  source  plant. 

This  is  the  case  with  special  engines  for 
troop  carrying  helicopters  now  being  made 
In  Avco'6  Lycoming  Division  plant,  Stratford, 
Conn.  This  Is  the  case  with  special  dive  bomb- 
ers' speed  control  unit,  also  made  only  at 
Stratford  This  Is  the  case  with  the  Colt  In- 
dustries' M-16  rifle.  This  Is  true  in  production 
of  special  radar  parts,  naval  torpedoes,  air-to- 
air  missiles  and  special  gun  ball  powder. 

Yet  each  of  these  "Items"  has  been  struck 
during  this  war.  And  each  time.  BUI  Slmkln 
and  his  men  patiently  reopened  the  pipeline. 

What  price  economy  now? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  William 
Simkin.  the  Director  of  that  Federal 
Service  is  a  truly  great  public  servant. 
He  has  no  peer  among  mediators.  He  and 
his  staff  save  the  American  taxpayers 
hundred  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
through  the  successful  mediation  work 
of  the  Federal  Conciliation  and  Media- 
tion Service. 

Additional  funds,  rather  than  congres- 
sional cuts  In  budgets  of  this  agency, 
should  be  granted  by  Congress.  It  is  a 
waste  of  taxpayer's  money  to  cut  the 
budget  of  this  agency. 

I  agree  with  every  comment  set  forth 
in  the  Riesel  colunm  to  which  I  have 
referred. 


COMMISSION    ON    BALANCED    ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  659,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  64 1  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana '? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "geographic"  insert  "and 
population";  on  page  2.  line  7,  after  the 
word  "commerce"  insert  "and  the  move- 
ment of  population";  on  page  4.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10  insert  "physical 
environmental":  and  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "industry"  insert  "and  the  move- 
ment of  population";  so  as  to  make  the 
joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Section  1  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  more  information 
and  understanding  concerning  the  means  for 
achieving  a  better  geographic  and  population 
balance  In  the  economic  development  of  the 
Nation.  With  a  view  to  providing  such  Infor- 
mation and  understanding.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  bipar- 
tisan commission  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  and  analysis  of  current  geographic 
trends  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
Nation,  the  causative  factors.  Influencing  the 
same,  the  Implications  thereof  in  terms  of 
the  distribution  of  population,  the  effect  of 
governmental  actions  in  shaping  such  trends, 
and  the  factors,  private  and  public.  Influ- 
encing the  geographic  location  of  Industry 
and  commerce  and  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation as  an  aid  In  the  formulation  of  policy 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  t-o  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "'Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  to  be  appointed  by  tlie 
President  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  apjjointed  from 
among    residents    of    cities    In    the    United 


States  with  a  population  of  at  least  one  mil- 
lion persons. 

(2)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  less  than  one 
million  persons,  but  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons. 

(3)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons,  but  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons. 

(4)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  towns,  villages,  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  ten  thousand  persons. 

(5)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  residence  or  political  affiliation 
from  among  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  specially  qualified  by  training,  ex- 
perience, or  knowledge  In  any  field  pertinent 
to  the  subject  matter  to  be  studied  by  the 
Commission. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  each  class  of  four  mem- 
bers described  In  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3).  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b).  not  more  than  half 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1),  (2). 
(3),  and  (4)  of  suteection  (b).  the  popula- 
tion of  any  city,  town,  village,  or  commu- 
nity In  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  data  contained  In  the  cur- 
rent decennial  census  of  population  taken 
In  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

(f)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  Any  vacancy  In  the  CommlssLon  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  l>e  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

DtTTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  "The  Commission  sh.»ll  undertake 
a  thorough  and  objective  study  and  investi- 
gation In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  1.  Such  study  and  investi- 
gation shall  Include,  without  being  limited 
to — 

( 1 )  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic physical  environmental,  social,  and 
political  factors  which  affect  the  geographic 
location  of  industry  and  the  movement  of 
papulation; 

(2)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  are 
necessary  In  order  for  Industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expEind  within  the  large  urban 
centers  without  the  creation  of  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems; 

(3)  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  might 
effectively  encourage  a  more  balanced  in- 
dustrial and  economic  growth  throughout 
the  Nation: 

(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
limits  imposed  upon  population  density  In 
order  for  municipalities,  or  other  political 
subdivisions,  to  provide  necessary  public 
services  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
manner; 

(5)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  effect 
on  governmental  efficiency  generally  of  differ- 
ing patterns  and  intensities  of  population 
concentration; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  better  geographic  balance  In 
the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
serves  the  public  Interest: 

(7)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  role 
which  State  and  local  governments  can  and 
should  play  in  promoting  geograptilc  balance 
In  the  economic  development  of  a  State  or 
region;  and 

(8)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  practi- 
cable ways  in  which  Federal  expenditures  can 
and  should  be  managed  so  as  to  encotirage 
a  greater  geographic  balance  In  the  economic 
development  of  the  Nation. 
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(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
PreeldeQt  and  to  the  Congress  a  repwrt  with 
respect  to  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

POWEBS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  jiny  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  and  alt  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission,  subcommittee, 
or  member  deems  advisable.  Any  member 
authorized  by  the  Commission  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission,  or  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentt.llty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Joint  resolution. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
staff  personnel  as  It  deems  necessary  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procure  such 
temporary  and  Intermittent  servlcee  as  Is 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  «100 
a  day  for  Individuals. 

COMPENSATION  OT   MZMBIIRS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  in  his  regular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  In  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  m  subsection  (a) ,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  fl.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  stmas  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

EXPIRATION  or  THE  COM. MISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64  is  one  of  these  happy 
resolutions  which  has  strong  bipartisan 
support.  Twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
Senators  have  Joined  me  In  cosponsortng 
the  Joint  resolution.  They  happen  to  be 
about  equally  divided  between  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

I  reported  the  Joint  resolution  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  and  I  believe  the  Joint  resolu- 
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tlon  is  the  first  step  in  solving  one  of  ent  society.  Other  significant  DroDo.ai. 
our  Nation's  greatest  dilemmas  because  of  would  attempt  to  assure  to  our  clUzent 
its  Importance.  I  am  convinced  that  it  in  our  overcrowded  cities  the  safetv  nf 
is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  no  oppo-  their  streets  and  their  lives  to  ornvirip 
ciHn^  Hac  ^<.„»i^^^  f„  ,,  v,„.„  .„  »v,„  lo^j^  j^j.  ^ousing  for  those  with  in- 
adequate income,  to  establish  a  NationaJ 
Commission  on  Public  Management  to 
encourage  industry,  through  tax  Incen- 
tives to  Invest  in  that  most  basic  and  ir- 
replaceable of  all  our  resources,  a  hu- 
man being. 

There  are  other  legislative  proposals 
before  the  Congress  requesting  more 
money  to  fight  poverty,  to  develop  and 
acquire  recreation  land  and  facilities  to 
assure  equal  opportunity  for  employment 
of  all  regardless  of  social  conditions  or 
status  or  color,  to  give  tax  relief  to  State 
and  local  governments  throueh  tax- 
sharing,  and  one  could  go  on  and  on 
But  all  of  these  legislative  approaches 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  devoted  to 
trying  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  are  dealt  with  .specifically  on  an 
overall  thoroughgoing  basis  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  have  one 
element  in  common.  They  seek  to  guar- 
antee to  each  citizen  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  in  their  everyday  a.s.socia- 
tlons,  whether  in  a  person's  social  en- 
vironment, in  economic  opportunity,  in 
political  action,  or  for  his  own  general 
welfare  as  an  individual  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society.  These  are  worthy  goals, 
admirable  goals  which  to  us  have  always 
meant  the  American  way  of  life.  They 
are  fine  goals,  such  as  we  have  just 
listened  to  the  President  of  Mexico  de- 
scribe in  his  eloquent  address  before  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

I  have  enthusiastically  supported  or 
cosponsored  some  of  these  proposals.  I 
have  done  so,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
believe  that  part  of  a  pie  is  a  little  better 
than  no  pie  at  all.  It  Is  possible  that. 
were  time  running  with  us,  we  could 
some  day  attain  a  more  adequate  social 
and  economic  balance  across  this  Nation 
with  a  fragmentary  approach  such  as 
we  have  followed  to  date.  However,  this 
could  take  a  decade  or  two — or  maybe 
three — and  my  experience  and  study,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
gives  me  cause  to  have  grave  concern 
over  such  a  prolonged  timetable. 

Frankly.  I  am  convinced  we  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  10,  20.  or  perhaps  30 
years  to  investigate  and  start  to  correct 
economic  and  social  problems,  and  their 
solutions,  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

I  do  not  believe  the  present  patchwork 
procedure  will  meet  the  problems  in  time 
or  that  it  will  meet  them  effectively,  and 
because  of  that  belief,  I  have  suggested 
the  approach  Incorporated  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64. 

Expert  testimony  given  before  our 
committee  by  witnesses  testifying  on  this 
bill  confirmed  this  conviction.  Time  Is 
rapidly  running  against  us.  The  prob- 
lems are  acute.  The  time  element  is 
crucial  and  critical.  American  patience 
is  running  low.  It  Is  time  to  get  America 
going  again. 

~As  significant  and  worthwhile  as  some 
of  these  legislative  proposals  are,  they, 
unfortunately,  do  not  provide  for  coor- 


sition  has  developed  to  it  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  refer  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64. 

The  pending  joint  resolution  deals  with 
a  problem  which  has  taken  a  lot  of  the 
time  of  Congress  and  will  require  a  lot 
of  our  time  in  the  Congresses  ahead. 

How  can  a  country,  that  is  fabulously 
rich  and  yet  for  many  shockingly  poor, 
that  is  strong  in  potential  and  yet.  to  a 
certain  extent  weak  in  results,  that  has 
imexhausted  resources  and  yet  for  some 
is  exhausted  In  opportunities,  that  finds 
its  citizens  living  in  overpopulated  areas, 
and  yet  has  vast  unpopulated  lands — 
but  which  above  all  is  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society — achieve  its  millennium, 
the  best  possible  development  of  its  econ- 
omy which,  as  a  natural  and  concurrent 
result,  would  bring  the  best  possible  life 
for  its  citizens?  It  Is  the  purpose  of  S«i- 
ate  Joint  Resolution  64  to  help  find  con- 
structive and  effective  answers  to  these 
questions. 

As  a  nation  we  are  newly  faced  with 
this  dilemma.  We  were  blessed  with  a 
large  and  bountiful  land.  While  other 
countries  struggled  with  inadequate  re- 
sources in  past  generations  and  cen- 
turies, and,  more  importantly,  a  limited 
potential  as  far  as  land  was  concerned, 
we  prospered  and  grew  as  only  a  young 
nation  with  unlimited  opportunities  can 
grow.  We  opened  new  frontiers.  Our  pop- 
ulation pushed  westward.  We  began  to 
develop  and  exploit  resources  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  not  been  tapped.  But 
the  honeymoon  is  over;  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  uninformed  growth. 
From  here  on  In.  we  must  make  the 
ultimate  use  of  our  resources  and  our 
land.  In  addition,  we  must  take  steps 
to  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the  imln- 
tentionally  poor  the  burden  that  they 
bear. 

We  can  do  this  by  harnessing  our  rich 
potential  to  help  all  our  citizens,  includ- 
ing the  poor,  by  bringing  prosperous  op- 
portunities to  all  who  seek  them  and  to 
those  who  have  lost  hope  and  those  who 
are  losing  hope,  by  moving  to  Increase 
economic  opportunities  in  rural  areas 
and  in  our  city  ghettos  and  by  alleviating 
the  Increased  congestion  of  urban  areas. 
In  short,  by  bringing  about  a  balanced 
economic  development  in  our  great  and 
growing  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  need  for  an  overall  review  of  our 
present  population  trends  which  I  be- 
lieve have  caused  many  of  the  problems 
we  are  facing  In  Congress  today,  we 
need  only  to  look  at  our  legislative 
calendar. 

During  this  90th  Congress  there  have 
been  numerous  bills  introduced  by  my 
colleagues  proposing  alternative  meth- 
ods to  alleviate  substandard  living  con- 
ditions in  the  congested  urban  areas,  to 
encourage  industries  to  locate  In  urban 
ghetto  areas  where  unemployment 
flourishes,  to  encourage  Industries  to  lo- 
cate In  imral  areas  from  which  the  peo- 
ple are  fleeing  to  join  the  imemployed 
In  the  cities,  and  lest  we  forget,  to  Im- 
pose a  surtax  upon  this  supposedly  afl3u- 
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dination  of  their  specific  ends  into  a 
significant  and  systematic  program  for 
a  national  goal.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  a  decisive  crossroads  in  the  20th 
century  that  demands  a  sober,  honest 
look  at  the  causes  of  the  social  and 
economic  illnesses  besetting  America, 
what  our  future  should  be,  and  how  best 
to  obtain  these  goals.  We  must  draw 
together,  in  a  concrete  way,  the  many 
aspects  of  the  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical factors  that  come  into  play  in 
the  everj'day  lives  of  all  our  citizens  and 
affect  their  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow, 
and  tomorrow — their  security,  their  dig- 
nity as  Individuals,  and,  above  all,  their 
opportunities  to  live  a  tranquil  and  pro- 
ductive life,  with  a  decent  American 
standard  of  living. 

To  do  this.  I  believe  it  falls  within  our 
purview  to  reassess  the  impact  and  the 
roles  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
mental entities,  singularly,  in  their  in- 
ten'elationship,  and  collectively.  We 
must  also  reassess  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy — this  powerful 
demonstration  of  our  economic  free- 
dom— and  offer  suggestions  to  that  sec- 
tor to  the  end  that  its  strength  and  full 
potential  can  be  utihzed  and  coordinated 
with  the  efforts  of  our  governmental 
entitles  in  bringing  about  the  social  and 
economic  gains  necessary  to  perpetuate 
our  inherent  rights  and  enable  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  to  move  forward. 

None  of  the  legislation  introduced  in 
these  areas  that  I  mentioned  earlier  spe- 
cifically provides  that  upon  ultimate 
enactment  the  programs  would  be  fitted 
into  a  national  pattern  of  life  that  will 
systematically  seek  a  social,  economic, 
and  population  balance  and  improve- 
ment across  the  broad  landscape  of  these 
United  States.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64,  which  is  now  before  us.  after  having 
been  closely  scrutinized  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  after 
having  long,  interesting,  and  informa- 
tive hearings,  and  after  being  reported 
by  a  unEinimous  vote  of  that  committee, 
takes  all  these  factors  into  considera- 
tion, in  an  effort  to  produce  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  problems  plaguing 
this  country. 

It  does  this  by  establishing  a  National 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  De- 
velopment. This  Commission,  comprised 
of  16  public -spirited  individuals  from  a 
cross  section  of  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States, 
plus  four  members  who  are  to  be  selected 
by  the  President  from  among  the  most 
"qualified  by  training,  experience,  or 
knowledge  In  the  fields  pertinent  to  the 
CommLssion's  subject  matter,"  will  have 
a  lifespan  of  2  years.  This  is.  in  itself, 
important.  We  are  not  saddling  ourselves 
*1th  another  self-perpetuating  bureauc- 
racy, but  rather  a  commission  that  v^ill 
do  its  job  and  dissolve  in  not  more  than 
2  years. 

During  these  2  years  it  v^ill  collect  data 
and  analyze  such  Information  as  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  factors 
which  determine  the  geographic  location 
of  Industry;  the  factors  necessary  for 
indu-strlal  expansion  in  densely  popu- 
lated areas — because  this  is  something 
we  must  accept  and  recognize  in  our 
country  as  here  to  stay — without  causing 


or  creating  new  economic  and  social 
problems;  the  factors  that  must  be  pres- 
ent in  a  rural  community  in  order  that  a 
more  balanced  economy  may  be  guaran- 
teed through  incentives  to  industry  to 
attract  them  permanently  to  rural  areas 
and  to  our  smaller  cities  and  commu- 
nities. This  is  something  we  must  strive 
for  in  our  country. 

F^allj'.  the  Commission  will  evaluate 
all  the  data  it  has  analyzed  in  a  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress  This  re- 
port would,  I  believe,  serve  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment in  defining  the  Nation's  social 
and  economic  goals  as  a  single  national 
effort  by  stating  clearly  the  relationships 
that  do  and  should  exist  between  all  as- 
pects of  our  society,  by  encompassing  all 
levels  of  government,  the  community 
organizations,  educational  institutions, 
and.  most  important,  the  free  enterprise 
system,  so  that  their  separate  and  collec- 
tive responsibilities  can  be  defined  in 
relation  to  all  others. 

Mr.  President,  few*  would  deny  that 
the  two  Herbert  Hoover  Commissions,  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  need  for  reorga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govenmient.  served  an  invaluable  post- 
World  War  II  purpose  when  our  Nation 
was  m  the  throes  of  redirecting  the  na- 
tional effort  from  a  wartime  economy 
and  society  toward  what  we  had  hoped 
would  be  a  peaceful  world.  This  pres- 
tigious body  studied  what  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  be  toward 
and  with  respect  to  the  private  enter- 
prise segment  of  the  Nation.  It  attempted 
to  pull  together  the  many  fragmented 
activities  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments into  meaningful  and  imder- 
standable  administrative  units  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  function  of  public  serv- 
ice as  determined  by  congressional  au- 
thorization. The  Hoover  Commissions 
wiU  go  down  in  history  as  a  remarkable 
institution  that  was  able  to  bring  a  bi- 
partisan approach  and  businesslike 
methods  to  bear  upon  a  Federal  colossus 
and.  through  systematic  Investigation 
and  evaluation,  arrived  at  reasonable  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  efficient,  ef- 
fective Government  and  the  impact  of 
the  role  of  Government  in  our  everj'day 
lives  in  our  democratic  society. 

Now,  with  over  a  decade  of  experience 
in  the  ever-growing  W'Orld  of  science  and 
technology,  we  have  reached  another 
crisis.  This  time  our  Armageddon  is  re- 
assessment as  well  as  redirection.  Again, 
the  Government-sponsored  programs 
and  activities  are  expanding  with  no  co- 
ordinated direction  by  leaps  and  boimds, 
hit  and  miss.  Understandably,  each  is 
oriented  toward  its  own  agency's  mission. 

A  proposal  for  a  defense  contract  in 
one  region  of  the  United  States  may  of- 
fer the  possibility  of  bringing  millions 
of  dollars  into  a  commimity  and  the 
offer  of  hundreds  of  new  jobs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment^— HUD — already  has  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  a  study  of  that  par- 
ticular area's  lack  of  housing  only  to 
find  that  additional  adequate  housing  is 
not  feasible.  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration— EDA— may  have  a  large 
project    tmderway    in    the    same    area. 


teaching  the  miemployed  a  trade  imre- 
lated  to  those  required  by  that  defense 
industry,  but  which  would  offer  employ- 
ment only  in  another  area  of  the  United 
States  where  certain  skills  are  scarce. 
Singularly,  each  Federal  agency  would 
be  making  a  worthwhile  effort  to  assist 
in  overcoming  the  economic  and  social 
problems  that  existed  in  that  commu- 
nity; but  in  reality — because  of  lack  of 
coordinated  efforts  and  each  unkiiow- 
ingly  working  against  the  success  of  the 
other — it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
result  would  be  a  continued  unstable  eco- 
nomic and  unsatisfactorj'  social  environ- 
ment in  the  community.  No  pennanent 
solution  has  been  made. 

I  can  cite  one  further  example — that 
which  exists  in  Appalachia.  The  regional 
commission  has  spent  large  sums  of 
money  attempting  to  get  people  to  re- 
main in  the  rural  areas  and  live  on  their 
small  farms  by  trjing  to  find  natural  re- 
sources in  the  area  that  could  be  turned 
to  profltmaking  for  each  individual.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  Federal  agency 
is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  they  should  move 
into  other  communities  so  they  can  have 
better  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and 
health  facilities.  Thus,  the  economic  and 
social  factors  nec^^ry  to  each  citizen's 
livelihood  and  happiness  are  working 
against  him  rather  than  for  him  The  re- 
sult is  obvious:  the  citizen  is  confused 
and  imsettled,  and  is  gaining  neither 
economic  nor  sociological  security. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
have  the  necessary  information  coordi- 
nated and  collected  in  one  spot  so  that 
we  can  get  an  overall  view  of  the  pat- 
terns that  make  for  or  deter  economic 
and  social  stability  in  either  urban  or  ru- 
ral areas.  And  further,  with  the  advent 
of  the  nuclear  era  of  warfare,  science 
and  technology  in  space  exploration,  as 
well  as  its  application  to  the  betterment 
of  living  standards  of  all  our  citizens,  de- 
cisionmaking in  all  areas  of  our  society 
has  become  complicated.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  decisions  must 
be  immediate — there  is  no  room  for  sec- 
ond-guessing. They  must  be  based  on  an 
accurate  analysis  of  all  the  available 
facts.  And  it  becomes  obnous  that  our 
highly  concentrated  industrial  complex 
must  be  dispersed  so  as  to  offer  a  less 
vulnerable  target  for  atomic  attack,  as  a 
security  measure,  should  the  unhappy 
eventuality  of  war  occur. 

I  envision  the  Commission  on  Bal- 
anced Economic  Development  as  the 
vehicle  to  do  a  concentrated  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  such  things  as  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Government 
grants  and  contracts,  trends  in  the 
movement  of  population  from  rural  to 
urban  areas,  urban  and  rural  transporta- 
tion problems.  These  significant  prob- 
lems can  then  be  evaluated  In  therms  of 
their  impact  on  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  communities  or  States  or 
regions  within  the  United  Stat«s.  with 
the  hope  that  a  reasonable  formula  for 
a  balanced  national  economy  can  be 
spelled  out  and  then  implemented. 

As  as  example,  the  Commission  may 
want  to  begin  its  investigations  by  ask- 
ing iJidustry.  government  at  all  levels, 
community  leaders,  and  representatives 
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of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
what  their  respective  roles  and  needs, 
as  they  see  them,  should  or  ought  to  be 
in  such  things  as  basic  scientific  research, 
applied  research,  and  technolog-ical 
transfer;  their  respective  roles  in  financ- 
ing and  maintaining  the  social  and  cul- 
tural environment  in  a  community,  such 
as  fine  arts  activities,  recreation;  their 
respective  roles  in  contributing  to  the 
social  needs  of  a  community,  such  as 
adequate  police  and  fire  protection,  edu- 
cational opportunities,  public  libraries, 
public  services,  health  facilities,  water 
pollution  control,  transportation,  sewage 
disposal,  air  pollution  control. 

On  the  basis  of  such  reliable  informa- 
tion, the  Commission  on  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development  could  make  sound 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  as  to  the  feasibility  of  improv- 
ing this  modern  society  and  outlining  the 
obligations  of  each — the  Government, 
the  communities,  and  Industrj— by  such 
proposed  methods  as  tax  sharing,  tax 
incentives  to  IndustiT.  and  redistribution 
of  research  and  development  grants  as 
determined  by  each  segment  of  this  great 
Nation  in  counsel  and  concert  with  each 
other,  for  the  fullest  utilization  of  our 
most  basic  and  irreplaceable  resource — 
each  citizen  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  a 
commission  has  been  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again  both  by  representatives 
of  the  private  sector  and  by  Government 
officials.  Amazingly,  however,  this  coun- 
try has  never  had  the  benefit  of  such  an 
analysis  and  study. 

In  the  past  2  months,  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  Advertiser  endorsed 
a  study  of  this  type. 

On  August  13.  the  Post  asked  this  ques- 
tion: 

For  some  years  the  country  has  been 
vaguely  aware  of  this  demographic  revo- 
lution but  has  done  very  little  about  It. 
Further  concentration  of  people  has  seemed 
inevitable.  But  what  will  happen  If  this 
trend  is  allowed  to  run  !te  course  until  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  the  country  will 
have  another  100  million  person  to  house 
and  to  absorb  into  Us  social  structure?  Will 
they,  too,  be  crowded  Into  our  Ave  vast  strip 
cities? 

The  Post  then  answered  its  own  rhe- 
torical question  with  this  closing  state- 
ment: 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  this  rich,  resource- 
ful and  powerful  country  to  strangle  Itself 
In  Its  own  oongeetlon.  Th«  warning  signals 
that  have  been  sounded  In  one  large  city 
after  another  should  set  the  whole  country 
to  thinking  about  ways  and  means  of  getting 
off  this  colllalon  course  with  our  environ- 
ment. 

Later,  in  an  October  10  editorial,  in 
discussing  among  other  things,  this  legis- 
lation and  the  Initial  but  limited  investi- 
gation being  made  on  twin  problems  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty,  the  Post  said: 

This  is  a  hopeful  trend  of  thought.  The 
Inescapable  logic  behind  It  ought  to  enlist 
the  support  of  more  thoughtful  and  reflective 
people. 

Similarly,  the  Huntington  Advertiser, 
on  September  28,  1967.  In  calling  for  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64 
said: 
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Through  such  benefits  of  planned  and 
speeded  economic  growth  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  and  the  commission  It  established 
could  become  the  architects  for  rebuilding 
the  nation  Into  a  balanced  new  pattern 
that  would  assure  all  Us  people  a  fairer  share 
of  its  great  riches  and  would  stand  as  a 
shining  example  of  Justice  and  wise  man- 
agement throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  made  reference  to  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  West  Virginia,  the 
Huntington  Advertiser,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  support  by  that  newspaper  of 
this  legislation.  Particularly  in  view  of 
this,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  If  I  might  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  most  happy  to  add 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  good  to  be  associated 
with  the  Senator  on  the  same  side  of  an 
issue. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  I  should  add  that  we  have 
also  had  evidence  of  active  Interest  In 
the  bill  by  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  over  20  Repre- 
sentatives have  either  sponsored  the 
same  companion  bill  or  sponsored  com- 
panion bills  individually.  There  is  a  great 
reservoir  of  support  In  the  House,  and  I 
am  confident  that  soon  after  we  pass  this 
legislation  in  the  Senate  it  will  be  en- 
acted in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cited  these  two  newspapers,  although 
there  are  several  others,  because  they  il- 
lustrate wide  backing,  from  various  areas 
for  such  a  program.  The  Washington 
Post  represents  the  cities,  knows  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  and  yet  it  recog- 
nizes the  Interrelationship  of  their  prob- 
lems with  those  of  the  depopulated  rural 
areas.  Conversely,  the  Advertiser  rep- 
resents the  rural  areas,  has  observed 
what  is  happening  to  these  areas,  and 
It  also  recognized  that  their  problems  are 
tied  to  and  contributing  to  the  problems 
of  the  cities. 

It  is  In  the  greatest  tradition  of  jour- 
nalism that  these  two  newspapers  call  for 
a  productive  solution  by  recognition  of 
this  interrelationship,  by  a  departure 
from  our  unplanned  policies  of  the  past, 
and  an  acceptance  of  new  Ideas  that  can 
best  be  provided  by  an  independent  study 
such  as  that  envisioned  In  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  64,  one  from  a  newspaper  In 
the  great  metropolitan  city  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  with  its  population  of  over  a 
million  people,  Including  the  hard-core 


city  and  its  environs,  and  the  other  the 
typical  small  American  city  of  Hunting 
ton,  W.  Va.,  where  there  is  published  the 
newspaper  of  which  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  has  just  spoken 
in  glowing  terms.  I  have  spoken  a  num. 
ber  of  times  in  Himtington,  W.  Va.,  and 
I  share  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr 
glnia  his  high  regard  for  the  patriotic 
and  enterprising  people  of  that  commu- 
nity. I  am  sure  that  the  Huntington  Ad- 
vertiser reflects  the  fine  spirit  of  Amer- 
icanism that  prevails  in  that  area. 

The  newspapers  do  not  stand  alone 
however,  in  calUng  for  this  new  ap- 
proach. Last  summer.  Prof.  Joseph  P 
Lyford,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  a  consultant  to  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
told  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee exploring  the  Federal  role  in 
urban  affairs  that  the  Government 
should  consider  an  approach  we  have 
not  yet  tried.  He  said: 

But  even  with  an  adequate  public  hous- 
ing program,  we  cannot  avoid  the  necessity 
of  breaking  out  of  the  circle  of  the  city 
proper.  I  would  like  to  see  us  recolonize  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  ways  of  reconstituting 
some  of  our  rural  areas,  of  attracting  all 
sort5  of  job-giving  enterprises  which  would 
underwrite  these  new  communities.  The 
dispersion  of  Industry  because  of  technologi- 
cal advantages  makes  It  possible  to  disperse 
and  rearrange  population. 

Our  Federal  agencies  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility to  take  action  to  Influence  the  char- 
acter of  population  movements  in  this  coun- 
try, not  by  arbitrary  methods  or  legislation 
which  require  the  Involuntary  submission  of 
our  people,  but  by  policies  which  will  en- 
courage this  dispersion  of  population. 

.  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  current 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  the  city  Is 
the  assumption  that  the  crisis  of  the  city 
Is  somehow  uiu-elated  to  the  crisis  of  our 
rural  areas.  It  should  be  obvious  that  we 
cannot  begin  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  the  Inter-clty  in  education, 
housing,  employment,  health,  and  welfare, 
unless  we  also  deal  with  the  rotting  and 
dying  areas  which  are  the  sources  of  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  migration  to  the  city.  I 
do  not  see  why  this  massive,  unbalanced 
migration  should  be  Inevitable.  I  do  not 
see  why  It  is  not  possible  for  Federal  and 
State  governments,  and  the  private  sector,  to 
do  things  which  will  encourage  a  change  In 
the  trend  of  our  population  movements. 

President  Johnson  expressed  the  same 
conviction  in  a  speech  dehvered  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  summer.  So  we  are  assured 
of  Pi-esldential  support.  He  said: 

Modern  industry  and  modern  technology 
and  modern  transportation  can  bring  Jobs  to 
the  countryside  rather  than  people  to  the 
cities.  And  modern  government  could  also 
help. 

In  a  report  released  during  the  last 
month  by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, a  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  these  conclusions 
were  reached: 

Our  experience  Indicates  the  potential 
value  of  economic  projections  as  a  tool  for 
coordinating  plans  and  programs  among  va- 
rious Federal  agencies  and  at  different  levels 
of  government.  "Studies  are  needed  to  in- 
vestigate the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  account  of  existing 
migration  patterns  or  Industry  location  pat- 
terns In  lu  programs  to  eliminate  high  con- 
centrations of  unemployment  in  particular 
places. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
"lan  has  reached  this  same  conclusion. 
In  a  speech  of  Januarj-  30,  1967,  he  said: 

An  unplanned  policy  of  exporting  rural 
problems  to  the  city  has  drawn  urban  Amer- 
ica into  the  rural  crisis.  For  the  affluent  of 
the  city,  the  unchecked  migration  means 
more  crowding,  higher  taxes,  more  hours  con- 
sumed In  commuting,  as  urban  sprawl  con- 
tinues unabated.  For  migrants  tilready  In  the 
teeming  ghettos,  further  Immigration  means 
less  opportunity  and  rising  despair. 

Even  more  recently.  Secretary  Free- 
man called  for  a  symposium  composed 
of  the  same  type  of  experts  this  Commis- 
sion would  employ,  to  study  in  his  own 
words  "a  national  policy  of  urban-rural 
balance."  In  his  speech  to  the  National 
League  of  Cities  this  summer,  the  Secre- 
tary went  on  to  describe  the  symposium 
as  "a  first  infant  step  toward  charting 
a  national  course  for  our  people  and  their 
land." 

It  would  be  that.  An  Infant  step,  how- 
ever, is  not  what  Is  reqiured  or  desired. 
In  all  due  deference  to  the  Secretar>'. 
whom  I  salute  for  his  recognition  of  the 
problem  and  desire  to  achieve  a  solution 
to  it. 

However,  an  Infant  step  is  simply  not 
enough  as  we  meet  the  problems  of  this 
colossal  size.  We  do  not  have  the  time 
■or  halfway  measures. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  In  my  opin- 
ion, enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 64  will  start  us  on  an  all-out  effort 
to  get  America  going  again  In  every  area 
of  the  country  and  through  the  coordi- 
nated use  of  our  best  expertise  and  a  full 
set  of  pertinent  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions for  constructive  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readinp,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  the  joint 
resolution  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  64^  was 
passed. 


VIETNAM— THE  NEED  FOR  FIRM 
AND  RESOLUTE  POLICIES  AND 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  colum- 
nist Roscoe  Drummond.  writing  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  7.  has  ad- 
vanced some  very  cogent  arguments  in 
opposition  to  prevailing  sp>eculatlons  re- 
garding 1968. 

He  ably  sets  out  the  reason  why  the 
Republican  Party  cannot  hope  to  win 
next  year  on  an — as  he  puts  it — "desert- 
Vietnam  platform." 

Mr.  Drummond  asserts  that  such  an 
inclusion  in  the  platform  would  mean  a 
reversal  of  the  "strong,  historic  GOP 
stand  behind  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression." He  adds  that  such  a  step 
^"ould  "mean  repudiating  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  only  successful  Republican 
presidential  nominee  in  36  years." 

I  feel  Mr.  Drummond's  argument  is 


quite  persuasive.  It  also  supports  what 
I  said  on  the  Senate  floor  on  August  23 : 
A  Republican  Party  offer  of  the  disaster 
of  pulUng  out  before  achieving  our  objectives 
would  be  fraught  with  peril  to  this  coun- 
try's future  and  to  the  future  oi  the  free 
world:  and  it  would  be  perilous  to  the  future 
of  the  Republican  Party.  It  might  be  at- 
tempted In  the  name  of  a  Republican  Peace 
Party,  but  these  would  be  false  colors  be- 
cause It  would  be  a  "peace-at-any-prlce" 
party.  It  would  repudiate  a  basic  principle 
of  the  Republican  Party,  which  character- 
ized 8  years  of  peace  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration — that  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  dangers  of  Communist  aggression  Is 
through  firm  and  resolute — not  belligerent — 
policies  and  actions,  the  kind  which  have 
not,  I  regret  to  say,  characterized  the  ad- 
ministration since  1960,  except  for  a  brief 
period  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Drummond's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Johnson  Will  Run  in  1968  Despite  T.^lk  op 
His  Retiring 

( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

This  is  the  dissenting  opinion  of  a  Wash- 
ington columnist  on  the  three  mounting 
political  speculations: 

That  President  Johnson  will  probably  re- 
tire because  his  re-election  Is  hopeless. 

That,  If  he  does  run,  the  President  will 
campaign  as  a  peace  candidate  by  going  to 
the  conference  table  on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  terms. 

That  the  Republican  Party  will  move 
steadily  to  the  dovish  side  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  its  presidential  nominee  will  do  the 
same. 

These  current  speculations  among  poli- 
ticians and  correspondents  are  Intriguing: 
they  are  arguable  but,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  information  and  Judgment  which  came 
my  way.  they  are  wrong. 

Will  LBJ  step  down?  No  one  could  ration- 
ally say  that  the  answer  is  a  thousand  times 
no  He  has  told  nobody  that  he  will  not 
run — unless  It  be  Ijady  Bird.  But  I  venttire 
that  the  odds  greatly  favor  his  running. 

The  counter  theory  is  that,  being  a  proud 
man.  he  couldn't  stand  to  be  defeated. 

The  reasons  for  believing  he  will  run  are 
more  solid  and  more  persuasive. 

Being  a  pioud  man.  Mr.  Johnson  would 
far  prefer  to  put  his  case  to  the  voters  and 
to  accept  their  verdict  by  flghting  for  what 
he  believes — than  to  run  out. 

He  Is  by  no  means  convinced  that  he  will 
lose  nor  that  the  opinion  polls  which  are 
adverse  today  will  be  adverse  a  year  from 
now.  Most  objective  politicians  believe  that 
Mr.  Johnson  will  be  a  formidable  candidate. 

Finally.  LBJ  does  not  Intend  to  turn  the 
Democratic  Party  over  to  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Will  the  President  find  the  pressures  so 
great  that  In  a  frantic  effort  to  win  reelection 
he  will  substantially  reverse  his  jx>8ltlon  on 
Vietnam? 

My  answer  Is  an  unqualified  no. 

Those  who  think  so  do  not  know  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

The  record  shows  that  he  Is  quite  prepared 
to  wheel  and  deal  on  a  variety  of  domestic 
political  Issues,  even  some  Important  ones. 
But  when  It  comes  to  a  course  he  believes 
Involves  the  national  Interest  and  safety, 
the  record  shows  that  he  will  not  let  politics 
enter  the  equation. 

He  has  decided  that  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  is  vital  to  the  United  States  and 
he  is  not  going  to  throw  away  that  convic- 
tion and  desert  the  objective  of  halting  Com- 


munist expanslon-by-force  at  tHe  Vietnam 

gate. 

Before  he  committed  large  forces  to  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Johnson  knew  what  happened  to 
public  opinion  during  the  Korean  War.  It 
didn't  keep  him  from  doing  It  He  knew  that 
at  one  stage  the  polls  showed  that  67  per  cent 
of  the  country  wanted  to  withdraw  our  troop* 
from  Korea.  He  knew  what  happened  to 
President  Truman's  popularity  during  the 
Korean  War. 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  decide  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  to  win  anyone's  favor.  He  de- 
cided because  after  weighing  every  alterna- 
tive, he  concluded  that  the  future  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  were  at  stake 

This  Is  why,  even  if  he  drops  to  2  per  cent 
in  the  polls,  the  President  will  stay  the  course 
and  will  not  be  a  peace-at-any-prlce  candi- 
date In  order  to  win  In  1968. 

Will  the  temptation  to  win  next  year  on  a 
desert-Vietnam  platform  succeed  with  the 
Republicans  when  It  Is  not  going  to  suc- 
ceed with  the  Democrats?  I  doubt  It. 

The  reason  I  doubt  It  Is  that  It  would  mean 
reversing  the  strong,  historic  GOP  stand  be- 
hind resisting  Communist  aggression;  It 
would  mean  repudiating  the  foreign  fKillcy 
of  the  only  successful  Republican  presiden- 
tial nominee  In  36  years:  It  would  mean 
throwing  over  the  leadership  of  Sen.  Dlrk- 
sen.  of  Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  of  Gen.  Elsenhower, 
Nixon.  Rockefeller  and  Reagan. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
AND  SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretar>-  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  or  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  October  30.  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


"OUTDOORS.  USA':  SPRUCE  KNOB- 
SENECA  ROCKS  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION  AREA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  1967  edition  of  the  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture  is  entitled  "Outdoors, 
U.S. A"  and  contains  a  number  of  fine 
articles  about  our  Nation's  outdoor  herit- 
age and  what  is  being  done  to  preserve  it. 

I  found  one  article  of  particular  in- 
terest, not  only  because  it  concerns  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia,  but  also  be- 
cause it  discusses  a  project  with  which 
I  have  been  intimately  concerned,  the 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  established  by  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  me  and  cosponsored 
by  my  colleague  TMr.  Randolph], 

The  article,  written  by  Mr.  Theodore 
C.  Fearnow,  a  dedicated  conservationist, 
gives  a  brief,  but  complete,  summar>'  of 
the  value  of  this  new  recreation  area, 
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both  to  West  Virginia  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spbccb  Knob-Senec*  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area 

(By  Tlieodore  C.  Pearnow) 

The  Potomac,  which  flows  past  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  carries  water  collected  by  far- 
away Appalachian  coves  and  canyons  ex- 
tending deep  into  the  highlands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  remote 
watersheds  are  situated  In  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Roclcs  area  of  West  Virginia.  Here, 
at  the  highest  elevations  In  the  Potomac 
Basin,  clear  cold  mountain  streams  begin 
their  Journey  down  to  the  sea. 

To  the  millions  of  Americans  who  live  In 
and  around  the  Potomac  Basin,  this  high 
country  Is  a  natural  for  outdoors  fun  and 
exploration.  With  the  creation  of  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  here,  at  the  head  of 
America's  "National  River,"  more  and  more 
families  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
seeing  at  firsthand  its  scenery,  wildlife,  and 
its  many  other  natural  wonders. 

Some  of  the  remote  valleys  aud  mountains 
along  the  upper  Potomac  remain  practically 
unchanged  from  conditions  which  existed 
when  early  settlers  arrived  on  these  shores 
centuries  ago.  But  most  of  them  have  had 
forests  cut  over  and  the  land  placed  under 
cultivation  only  to  revert  to  the  wild  as  fam- 
ilies moved  to  lands  better  suited  for  agri- 
culture In  our  century,  after  40  years  and 
more  of  protection  by  the  V.S.  Forest  Service 
against  soil  erosion.  Insect  damage,  and  for- 
est fires,  many  of  the.se  restored  areas  are  so 
much  like  the  original  cover  that  modern- 
day  visitors  tend  to  thlnlc  of  them  as  virgin 
wilderness. 

As  its  name  Implies,  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  con- 
tains two  separate  units  of  land — although 
the  two  have  been  within  the  protection 
boundary  of  the  Monongahela  National  For- 
est since  1920. 

Men  like  John  Kimball,  who  lives  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Smoke  Hole  In  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  worked  with  foresters 
and  surveyors  during  the  early  days  of  the 
national  forest  when  land  was  being  pur- 
ciiased  from  private  owners,  then  remained 
a.<!  a  part  of  the  forest  protection  or?'».nlz9- 
tton. 

Many  other  local  re.'ldents  have  helped  to 
protect  and  develop  these  lands  and  waters 
over  the  years,  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children now  play  an  Important  role  in  main- 
taining the  scenic  and  natural  resources  for 
Increased  u.se  by  outdoor  recreation  seekers. 

The  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  area  ie  one 
of  many  outdoor  recreation  units  which  are 
part  cf  the  806,000-acre  M.onongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  name  represents  a  new 
designation,  provided  by  Congress,  for  an 
area  within  a  national  forest  where  the  scenic 
and  recreational  values  will  be  heavily  em- 
phasized. While  all  its  resources  will  be  de- 
veloped and  used  under  the  national  forest 
multiple  use  principle,  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  will  direct  its  management  activ- 
ities strongly  toward  the  enhancement  of 
outdoor  recreation — hiking,  fishing,  hunting, 
picnicking,  camping,  nature  study,  and  re- 
lated forms  of  outdoor  enjoyment. 

Joe  Tekel,  ranger  for  the  Potomac  district 
of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  who 
mingles  with  his  many  guests  at  Forest  Serv- 
ice campgrounds  in  the  woods  and  along  the 
streams  at  the  head  of  the  Potomac,  recently 
interviewed  a  visiting  family  from  Philadel- 


phia who  camped  for  a  week  at  the  Smoke 
Hole  campground.  This  group  of  four 
(mother,  father,  and  two  cliildren.  David  and 
Judy)  showed  by  the  glow  on  their  faces 
and  the  tone  of  their  voices  that  their  visit 
to  the  national  recreation  area  was  not  only 
health  promoting,  but  highly  enjoyable  as 
well. 

The  peaceful  countryside,  the  rugged 
mountains,  and  the  music  of  the  Potomac 
as  it  flows  through  the  narrow  gorge  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Smoke  Hole  provided  a 
striking  change  from  big  city  living.  Visits 
to  Dolly  Sods,  Germany  Valley,  and  Eagle 
Hock,  and  other  scenic  points  provided  a  new 
experience  for  each  day  of  their  vacation. 

The  name  Smoke  Hole  is  generally  believed 
to  have  originated  from  smokes  escaping 
from  caves  where  the  Indians  cured  their 
meat  over  flres.  Another  explanation  is  that 
warm  moist  air  escaping  from  the  caverns 
meets  colder  outside  air  where  It  creates  a 
smokellke  vapor.  Still  another  explanation  Is 
that  early  day  "moonshiners"  distilled  their 
product  In  the  caves  and  the  escaping  smoke 
curling  skyward  gave  to  this  remote  upper 
Potomac  region  the  name  "Smoke  Hole." 

All  the  explanations  seem  reasonably 
plausible,  and  possibly  all  of  them  are  In 
some  degree  true. 

Seneca  Rocks  towers  above  the  North  Pork 
of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  at  the 
point  where  Seneca  Creek  empties.  This  is 
very  popular  fishing  water.  Seneca  Creek  rises 
in  the  high  country  of  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  It  is  fed  by  many  springs  and 
where  it  cascades  out  of  the  mountains 
across  rock  ledges,  beautiful  waterfalls  and 
deep,  cool  trout  pools  have  been  formed. 

The  North  Branch,  after  it  Is  Joined  by 
Seneca  Creek,  becomes  a  last  flowing  stream 
with  sufficient  water  to  attract  many  white 
water  canoeists  during  the  spring  freshets. 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  white  water  canoe 
races  in  the  stretch  between  Mouth  of 
Seneca  and  Royal  Glen.  But  by  vacation 
time  the  flow  has  usually  diminished  to  the 
point  where  canoeing  gives  way  to  more 
leisurely  wading  or  floating  by  fishermen  who 
want  to  work  over  carefully  each  pool  and 
riffle. 

Spruce  Knob,  the  highest  point  In  West 
Virginia.  Is  not  a  symmetrical  dome  of  the 
Mount  Hood  or  Mount  Rainier  type.  It  is 
part  of  a  high  ridge  which  gradually  slopes 
upward  as  one  travels  south  on  Spruce 
Mountain.  At  Its  highest  elevation  it  reaches 
4.862  feet,  and  then  slopes  away  to  the  pass, 
which  the  eastern  approach  road  goes 
through. 

Until  recently,  the  summit  was  accessible 
/^"1^T  by  fryni  tTH\]  With  <)  h'ke  o^  a  mile  o'  "o 
In  1961,  the  Forest  Service  built  a  scenic 
automobile  road  up  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain,  terminating  at  a  parking  area  a 
short  walk  from  the  summit.  But  the  sum- 
mit still  remains  a  boulder  strewn,  sparsely 
vegetated  area.  The  few  native  red  spruce 
trees  branch  mainly  toward  the  east— the  re- 
sult of  a  relentless  pressure  by  the  prevailing 
winds  out  of  the  west. 

Looking  to  the  north  or  south  the  view 
is  limited  by  other  nearby  peaks  thnt  are 
only  a  few  feet  lower  than  Spruce  Knob. 
But  to  the  east  one  looks  across  the  great 
Allegheny  Range  to  the  Blue  Ridge  In  Vir- 
ginia. When  you  look  to  the  west  the  un- 
dulating Appalachian  Mountains  extend  as 
far  as  your  eye  can  see. 

VEQETATION    OF    INTEREST 

The  present  approaches  to  .Spruce  Knob 
are  country-type  roads  that  must  be  tra- 
versed with  care.  Indeed  the  national  recre- 
ation area  Is  itself  a  recent  creation.  Those 
who  visit  It  at  this  stage  of  development  have 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  see  the  patterns 
of  use  which  developed  as  an  Interested  pub- 
lic "discovered"  this  portion  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Highlands. 

The  high  country's   vegetation  Is  of  spe- 


cial interest  to  the  visitor.  Mountain  ash 
red  spruce,  and  sugar  maple,  usually  found 
in  northern  forests,  are  at  home  on  the 
higher  elevations. 

Rhododendron,  wild  bleeding  heart  trll- 
Hum.  and  a  vast  array  of  colorful  blossoms 
create  a  natural  flower  garden. 

The  history  of  the  high  country  at  the 
head  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  Is 
directly  intertwined  with  the  development  of 
a  young  nation.  First  of  all,  it  was  known  to 
colonial  era  adventurers  as  a  vast  huntln? 
ground  which  was  accessible  only  on  foo- 
or  on  horseback. 

LOCOED     IN      1900 

Most  of  the  upper  Potomac  was  logged 
around  1900,  and  the  more  inaccessible  tim- 
ber In  the  Spruce  Knob  area  was  harvested 
during  and  immediately  following  World  War 
I.  Brian  Van  Deventer  who  lives  on  Sprtice 
Mountain  saw  the  last  trainload  of  logs  leave 
the  mountain  in  1925.  Tlie  steel  rails  were 
removed  later,  and  many  of  the  mountain- 
top  roads  have  been  built  on  grades  origi- 
nally  established  for  the  logging  railroad. 
The  apple  trees  which  now  provide  fruit  for 
deer  grew  from  seeds  thrown  from  the  log 
trains  by  woods  workers  who  ale  from  lunch 
palls  as  they  rode  the  old  narrow  gage  flat- 
cars  to  and  from  the  loading  decks  on  the 
mounUiin. 

In  this  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  NaUonal 
Recreation  Area  the  American  people  have 
a  priceless  gem.  deeply  set  in  the  Appalachian 
Highlands.  Tlie  story  of  its  early  settlement, 
use.  and  re.storatlon  is  predictive  of  the  meas- 
ures  which  may  ultimately  bring  million* 
of  acres  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands  to 
renewed  attractiveness  and  producthity.  The 
management  principle  behind  the  program 
has  been  consfri-ation  through  wise  une. 

Forests,  wildlife,  and  forage  have  been  man- 
aged under  sound.  long-range  plans  which 
treat  renewable  natural  resources  as  crops 
which  need  to  be  kept  up  in  a  thrifty,  grow- 
ing condition. 

Under  this  type  of  stewardship,  millions  of 
acres  of  Appalachian  forest  can  produce 
wood,  water,  wildlife,  and  forage  for  public 
use  and  enjoyment — while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  necessary  environment  for  a 
lot  of  good  outdoor  fun  and  sport,  providing 
recreational  outlet  for  the  heavily  populated 
regions  which  surround  the.se  vast  wooded 
areas. 

The  Monongahela  National  Forest  has  been 
one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  West 
Virginia. 

And  the  national  recreation  area  plan  is 
an  extension  of  the  very  policies  which  have 
made  ttxls  area  such  a  favorite  spot  for  per- 
sons sTkln^  nutfioor  recreation. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  sue'Ke.'^t  the  ab.sence  of  a  auorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.     INFLATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  many  others.  I  have  been  concerned 
for  a  long  time  about  increased  inflation 
as  it  affects  the  buying  power  of  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  other  disturbing  in- 
fluences it  has  on  the  economy. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  has 
published  a  very  timely  article  on  yester- 


day, written  by  David  Lawrence,  entitled 
"Family  Budget  a  Distress  Signal." 

The  article,  as  I  say,  is  timely  and,  as 
usual,  contains  wise  comments  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Lawrence,  which  will  be  of 
•,alue  to  all  Senators  and  to  the  American 

people. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
'  Oct.  26.   1967] 

Famh-T   Budgbt   a   Dib'tress   Signal 

Many  people  do  not  seem  to  know  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  "inflation."  But 
they  are  certainly  feeling  the  effects  of  it. 
The  latest  figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  tell  a  story  that  has  a 
far-reaching  significance. 

The  "average  city  family  of  four."  for  In- 
stance, now  needs  an  income  of  at  least 
89.191  a  year  to  maintain  a  moderate  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  figure  varies  in  the  39 
metropolitan  areas  surveyed.  Thus,  in  New 
Torlc  City,  the  sum  necessary  for  a  family 
of  four  is  $10,293  a  year,  while  in  Austin, 
Texas,  it  amounts  to  «8,088.  The  study  ac- 
centuates the  fact  that  family  expenses  in 
general  have  gone  up  40  percent  since  1951 
and  approximately  16  percent  since  1959  as 
i  result  of  price  increases  alone. 

Tue  rising  cost  of  living  extends  not  only 
to  ccsts  of  food,  housing,  transportation, 
clothing  and  personal  care  but  to  other  items 
In  the  budget  of  a  family  of  four. 

How  did  this  happen?  Most  people  have 
been  unaware  of  the  economic  forces  that 
have  steadily  pushed  prices  higher.  Labor 
union?  have  been  demanding  Increases  in 
iaco.Tie  for  members.  Employers  agree  to 
new  wage  scales — or  undergo  costly  strikes — 
and  to  offset  the  added  expenditures,  they 
feel  compelled  to  raise  prices  In  some  In- 
stances, this  means  a  decrease  in  demand 
and  reduction  In  profits,  especially  for  mar- 
ginal producers  who  do  not  have  more  money 
to  spend  to  market  their  products. 

On  the  whole,  the  national  economy  has 
been  pressed  on  all  sides  for  several  years 
now  The  cost  of  living  has  steadily  risen. 
as  wages  and  prices  have  broken  previous 
records. 

Unfortunately,  politics  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  failure  to  restrain  Infiation.  Ad- 
ministrations have  been  tempted  to  attract 
votes  by  Increasing  expenditures  for  special 
projects  throughout  the  country.  But  not 
enough  tax  money  has  been  collected  to  pre- 
vent the  huge  deficits.  While  the  Vietnam 
War  has  substantially  increased  the  federal 
budget,  some  Inflation  would  have  occurred 
even  without  the  expenses  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  This  Is  because  the  deficits 
were  considerable  in  size  even  before  the 
Vletn.^.Ti  War  was  expanded 

The  economic  history  of  the  United  States 
shows  that,  in  periods  of  recession  or  de- 
pression, prices  have  fallen  and  unemploy- 
ment has  been  widespread.  So  long  as  gov- 
ernment spending  continues  on  a  larger  and 
larger  scale,  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  de- 
pression could  be  avoided.  But  as  the  deficits 
in  the  federal  treasury  have  mounted  to  un- 
precedented peacetime  heights,  tears  of  an 
economic  setback  have  been  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  observers  who  are  familiar  with 
what  happened  in  the  1920's  and  1930'8. 
when  the  economic  mechanism  of  the  coun- 
try steadily  weakened  and  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence resulted. 

The  depreciation  In  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  has  produced  many  changes  in 
the  wage  scales.  Auto  workers  today,  as  well 
as  steel  workers,  are  getting  around  $10,000 
'=■  year,  including  "fringe"  benefits  paid  by 
employers.    While    this    has    been    regarded 


heretofore  as  a  high  wage,  the  new  govern- 
ment study  Indicates  that  it  Is  not  as  much 
out  of  line  as  many  people  had  believed.  In 
the  unorganized  fields  of  employment,  wage 
rates  have  not  been  increased  to  any  such 
extent,  and  this  is  where  the  hardship  Is 
heaviest.  Retired  groups,  too.  feel  the  pinch 
of  inflation. 

The  latest  figures  on  the  cost  of  living  of 
a  "family  of  four"  will  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  many  millions  In  that  category  or 
to  people  generally.  The  big  question  is 
whether  the  situation  can  be  remedied,  par- 
ticularly by  governmental  action.  It  Is  polit- 
ically unpopular  to  enact  wage  and  price- 
control  laws,  but  in  previous  war  periods  this 
method  has  finally  become  necessary. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  facts  about  the  family 
budget  may  cause  both  houses  of  congress 
to  see  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  serious 
recession  is  to  pass  wage  and  price-control 
laws  to  stabilize  the  economy.  This  might 
well  have  been  done  two  years  ago. 


.\NTIWAR  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday, there  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  an  article  written 
by  the  noted  columnist.  Ralph  McGill. 
entitled  "Fanatics  Defeat  Idealists'  Pro- 
test." 

The  article  has  to  do  with  the  demon- 
strations against  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  fanatical  behavior  toward  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  those  who  burn  their  draft 
cards. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
logic,  wisdom,  and  truth  in  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Gill has  written  which  will  be  of  value 
to  all  Senators  and  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic at  large  in  this  great  Nation. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Washington  (DC.»  Evening  Star. 

Oct.  26.  1967] 

Fanatics  DmiAT  Idealists'  Protest 

In  retrospect  nothing  diminishes  the  sad- 
ness and  complexity  of  the  meaning  involved 
In  the  recent  march  on  the  Pentagon  by 
perhaps  35.000  Americans.  Most  of  them  were 
young.  A  heavy  proportion  of  them  were 
idealists,  but  nothing  can  dissipate  the  fact 
that  several  hundred  of  them  hate  their 
country  so  fanatically  that  they  openly  car- 
ried Viet  Cong  flags  or  war  symbols  of  North 
Vietnam  on  their  Jackets.  (There  also  were 
older  men  of  equal  fanaticism.) 

Nor  will  the  soldiers  who  behaved  so  ad- 
mirably In  the  face  of  extreme  provocation 
ever  forget  what  they  saw  and  heard.  They 
were  not  merely  cursed  and  reviled  with  the 
most  vulgar  language;  they  were  spat  upon 
and  dared  to  respond  with  their  weapons. 

There  Is  no  theory  about  these  people. 
They  are  the  same  minority  that  managed 
to  take  over  the  recent  Chicago  convention 
of  "New  Politics."  They  are  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  one  of  the  oldest  Communist 
groups  in  America.  It  originally  was  Trotsky- 
Ite,  but  at  least  ten  years  ago  it  abandoned 
the  long  dead  Trotsky  for  Mao  Tse-tung. 
There  were  the  self-ldentlfled  members  of 
the  Communist  DuBols  Clubs  which  are  or- 
ganized on  some  campuses  and  In  university 
and  college  communities,  and  some  of  the 
far-left  organizations  not  well  known.  These 
groups  do  not  in  any  sense  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  want  to  see  the  United  States  de- 
feated in  Vietnam.  Their  hatred  of  this 
country  is  intense.  Their  resentment  against 
the  war  grows  becatise  the  Viet  Cong  forces 
In  Hanoi  are  not  winning  it. 

The  real  danger  was  apparent  on  Sunday. 


As  one  went  across  the  bridges  towards  the 
Pentagon  he  found  them  Uttered  with  the 
urgly  debris  of  torn  newspapers,  discarded 
propaganda  literature,  old  food  packages  and 
the  like.  Only  a  few  of  the  bearded,  shabby, 
dirty  looking  young  men  and  women  were 
strolling  about.  Most  of  them  were  walking 
toward  Washington  bus  stations  or  to  places 
where  they  might  hitchhike  home.  One  won- 
dered if  tlie  young  Idealist  who  came  realized 
that  the  hardcore  group  which  carrlee  the 
Viet  Cong  fiag  and  which  quite  openly  seeks 
this  countrv-'s  defeat,  had  used  the  great  na- 
tional concern  about  the  war  to  associate 
itself  with  a  lot  of  otherwise  decent  young 
people  of  all  ages. 

In  the  late  afternoon  only  this  hard  core 
of  perhaps  500  remained.  They  were  not  at- 
tractive to  see.  Their  fanaticism  of  hatred 
and  screaming  Insistence  that  this  country  Is 
fascist  and  must  be  destroyed  was  still  in 
their  faces. 

The  government  and  the  troops  acted  with 
much  restraint.  President  Johnson  himself 
had  ordered  that  the  protesters  be  allowed 
to  reach  the  Pentagon  where  the  troops 
would  stop  them.  There  was  very  little  blood- 
shed even  though  some  of  those  committed 
to  the  Viet  Cong  flung  themselves  at  the 
troopers. 

One  carmot  avoid  thinking  of  the  future. 
Already  the  extremists  of  the  left,  whose 
loyalty  is  to  the  enemy,  are  beginning  to  say 
what  they  Intend  to  do.  They  are  tiirough, 
some  of  their  spokesmen  have  said,  with  pro- 
test demonstrations.  From  now  on  they  are 
turning  to  violence.  Much  of  it  wlU  be  clan- 
destine. Some  of  it  wUl  be  acts  of  sabotage 
as  recommended  by  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  the  DuBols  Clubs,  and  the  present 
leaders  of  what  is  left  of  SNCC.  This  could 
mean  the  sabotaging  of  buildings  and  bridges 
and  other  acts  of  equal  violence. 

What  we  now  should  know  without  any 
doubt  is  that;  1.)  These  demonstrations  are 
delaying  any  possible  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  2.)  The  idealist  and  those  who  have 
honest  doubts  should  by  now  know  that 
they  too  are  being  used  by  the  hard  core 
who  have  loyalty  outside  their  own  country. 

It  will  be  more  and  more  difiieult  to  de- 
fend the  Bin  of  Rights,  though  this  must 
be  done.  Honest  dissent  will  find  the  future 
more  and  more  hostile.  Troops  may  not  al- 
ways take  obscene  insults  and  tauntlngs 
from  those  who  hate  the  meaning  of  the  uni- 
form worn  by  those  troops.  Those  who  do  not 
want  freedom  to  be  really  freedom  will  be 
the  only  gainers  of  a  protest  which  was  a 
defeat  for  everyone. 

On  Monday,  crews  were  at  work  cleaning 
up  the  debris  of  filth  discarded  by  demon- 
strators and  scrubbing  up  after  thoee  who 
had  urinated  and  defecated  about  the 
Pentagon  walls.  The  future  must  consider 
what  it  will  do. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION FROM  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
favored  today  with  the  visit  of  Parlia- 
mentarians from  the  nation  of  Guate- 
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mala.  With  us  today  are  the  following 
distinguished  guests: 

Gonzalo  Lopez  Cifuentes. 

Luis  Jorge  Campollo  y  Campollo. 

German  Ovidio  Castaneda  y  Casta- 
neda. 

Luis  Humberto  Chinchilla  Salazar 

Oscar  Guillermo  Herrera  Calderon. 

Victor  Manuel  Marroquin  Gomez. 

Maui-Q  Gilberto  Monterroso. 

Juan  Francisco  Quintana  de  Leon. 

They  are  all  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  here.  We 
know  of  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
Guatemal£(  in  wanting  to  preserve  free- 
dom. We  know  of  the  troubles  that 
Castro  is  causing  you  in  your  efforts  to 
remain  among  the  free  people  of  the 
world. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  United  Stales. 
We  wish  you  triumph  m  your  fight  to 
preserve  freedom.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  our  Government  recognizes  the 
valiant  effort  you  are  making. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  present 
these  Members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Guatemala  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESS  WILL  NOT  BOW  TO 
AGITATORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  note  that  some  forth- 
right newspapers  are  vigorously  de- 
nouncing, as  I  have  already  denounced, 
the  contemptuous  threats  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  to  bring  American  cities  to 
their  knees  unless  Congress  bows  to  his 
wishes  and  demands. 

It  is  outrageous  effrontery  for  this  man, 
or  any  other  "leader"  or  spokesman  of 
any  group,  or  any  special  mterest,  to 
annoimce  that  unless  $20  billion  is  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  each  year  for 
poverty — or  for  any  other  purpose — or 
unless  this  or  that  or  something  else  is 
done  by  Congress,  he  wll  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Nation's  Capital  City  to 
function  or  operate. 

In  a  mature  nation  it  is  unthinkable 
that  government-by-Lntimidation  should 
seriously  be  proposed  as  a  replacement 
for  normal  democratic  processes. 

The  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  represent  them  and  to  legislate 
for  the  best  interests  of  all.  They  were 
net  sent  to  Washington  to  bow  and 
scrape  to  Martin  Luther  King  or  Stokely 
Carmichael  or  Rap  Brown  or  the  leader 
of  any  other  so-called  cause. 

I  concur  heartily  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  an  editorial  in  the  Wheehng 
News-Register  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for 
October  25,  written  by  the  paper's  edi- 
tor Harry  Hamm,  entitled  "Why  Does 


Congress  Bow  to  Agitators?"  I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    that    the    editorial    be 

printed  in  the  Record.  v,w.^c.o  ii»yc  uiKBiu.<;eu  persons  on  welfare 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial     *°  ^If^l^^^^  "^f^^^  Department,  to  stage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.     '""'"'  *''"'■  ^"'^  ^^''^  ^^^°  °^eanized  h.„ 


dlUons  under  whlcb  slum  dwellers  are  forced 
to  live.  In  Washington,  D.C.  antl-pover»v 
workers  have  organized  persons  on 


as  follows: 

Why  Does  Congress  Bow  to  Agitators? 
Why  must  the  Congress  and  other  Federal 
commissions  allow  themselves  to  become 
sounding  boards  for  those  agitators  who  ad- 
vocate disobedience  of  the  law  and  massive 
demonstrations  designed  to  disrupt  the  or- 
derly processes  of  government? 

That  Is  the  question  which  must  bother 
most  Americans  when  they  read  where  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton to  testify  before  a  closed  session  of  the 
President's  Special  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  King  finished  his  testimony 
he  stepped  out  and  called  for  a  prolonged, 
clty-paralyzlng  demonstration  In  Washing- 
ton to  prod  Congress  Into  adopting  a  20-bll- 
Uon-dollar-a-year  anti-poverty  program.  He 
wants  Congress  to  appropriate  $20  billion  a 
year  for  the  next  30  years  to  flght  poverty 
conditions. 

"The  time  has  come."  he  said,  "to  camp 
here  In  Washington  and  stay  here  by  the 
thousands  and  thousands  until  the  Federal 
government  and  the  Congress  will  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems." 

He  said.  "We  have  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  city  will  not  function.  We're  going  to 
have  to  have  an  act  of  civil  disobedience  to 
get  this." 

It  Is  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  for  the  President's  Special 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disobedience 
to  call  Dr.  King  before  that  body  studying 
the  cause  of  riots  in  the  nation's  cities  last 
year.  After  all.  Dr.  King  long  has  been  the 
No.  1  advocate  of  civil  disobedience  which 
led  this  Nation  down  the  road  to  violence  and 
rloUng.  Why  then  hear  from  him  again  on 
this  subject?  Why  give  him  a  platform  to 
preach  more  mass  demonstrations? 

The  wave  of  civil  disobedience  and  demon- 
strations which  swept  over  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  promoted  by  per- 
sons such  as  Dr.  King  laid  the  foundation  for 
today's  violence  and  riots.  Laws  were  broken, 
court  orders  were  flaunted,  towns  were  over- 
run, and  police  were  made  helpless.  And  now 
all  we  hear  Is  that  these  conditions  are  the 
result  of  poverty.  As  someone  has  said,  if 
poverty  were  an  excuse  for  rioting,  Abraham 
Uncoln  would  have  been  the  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael of  his  day  and  Booker  T.  Washington 
would  have  been  the  Floyd  McKlsslck  of  his 
time. 

It  has  been  more  than  three  years  since  the 
President  signed  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  Several  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  a  number  of  programs  con- 
ceived to  help  the  33  million  poor  Americans. 
Most  of  these  programs  have  been  dismal 
failures.  We  have  found  that  It  Is  not  enough 
simply  to  IdenUfy  those  persons  whose  In- 
comes fall  below  a  certain  dollar  figure,  and 
then  work  out  on  paper  some  programs  which 
theoretically  will  enable  them  to  succeed  In 
overcoming  all  the  elements  In  their  back- 
ground which  have  resulted  In  their  poverty 
status. 

One  phase  of  the  Federal  government's 
anti-poverty  drive  has  been  the  community 
action  programs  set  up  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  most  Instances  these  efforts  have  been 
taken  over  by  extremists  and  activists  and 
Federal  funds  have  been  used  to  support  ac- 
tivities not  In  the  least  related  to  construc- 
tive anti-poverty  efforts.  In  Syracuse  for  ex- 
ample, poverty  funds  have  been  used  by  the 
Syracuse  Community  Development  Associa- 
tion to  support  demonstrations  against  the 
city  administration  and  to  provide  ball  for 
arrested  demonstrators.  In  Cleveland,  a  group 
receiving  anti-poverty  money  piled  rats  and 
trash  on  city  hall  steps  to  dramatize  the  con- 


organized  dem- 
onstrations at  police  precinct  houses  In  New 
York  City  an  OEO  supported  group  organized 
rent  strikes  and  school  boycotts. 

Picketing,  demonstrations,  rent  strikes  and 
sit-ins  are  not  activities  which  will  provide 
poor  people  with  the  education,  training  or 
Jobs  they  need.  It  may  be  fun  for  the  aciiv 
Ists  to  engage  In  this  type  of  program  bur 
it  does  little  to  help  the  poor. 

Why  then  should  Congress  shell  out  an- 
other $20  billion  to  be  poured  Into  such  ri- 
diculous programs?  IS  democracv  means  an-  - 
thing  at  all.  It  means  that  the  ta.xpaverV 
money  shall  be  spent  only  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  policies  determined  by  the 
people's  representatives.  And  If  democracv 
means  anything  at  all,  It  means  that  such 
laws  and  policies  are  formulated  and  adopted 
only  through  a  process  whereby  the  people's 
representatives  are  persuaded  to  supper* 
them  by  rational  arguments  presented  in 
democratic  debate.  Threatening  drtl  dis- 
obedience  and  mass  demonstrations  Is  no* 
the  way  to  persuade  Congress  to  follow  a 
certain  course.  It  Is  time  Congress  and  the 
Federal  commissions  stopped  Inviting  the 
Dr,  Kings  to  Washington  to  advocate  more 
of  the  rampant  disorder  which  has  raged  In 
the  streets  of  our  cities. 
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CROWD  ESTIMATORS   \ 
COMMITTED  LOT 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
vast  and  growing  Nation.  As  of  8  o'clock 
this  morning,  its  population  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be 
199.879.983.  This  is  only  a  few  thousand 
less  than  200  million. 

When  one  thinks  of  that  manj'  people, 
it  must  become  immediately  obvious  that 
the  crowds  of  demonstrators  takine  part 
in  such  activities  as  the  so-called  peace 
march  on  the  Pentagon  last  week  rep- 
resent only  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  total 
citizenry. 

The  pictures  of  the  massed  mobs  one 
sees  on  TV  and  in  the  newspapers  may 
look  impressive — and  frightening.  But  It 
is  time.  I  think,  to  put  the  overall  pic- 
ture in  better  focus.  Even  the  crowd  esti- 
mates we  get  from  reports  of  the  rallies 
and  demonstrations  are  likely  to  be  In- 
accurate. 

It  should  be  reiterated.  I  think,  that 
millions  and  millions  more  Americans  are 
patriotic,  sensible  citizens.  The  few  thou- 
sand rabble-rousers  who  make  such  a 
splash  in  the  news  are  so  vastly  out- 
numbered that  the  influence  they  have 
been  permitted  to  wield  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
written  by  David  Braaten,  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  Octo- 
ber 26.  dealing  with  the  esoteric  art  of 
crowd  estimating,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  It  is  entitled  "Crowd  Estimators 
a  Committed  Lot." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Crowd  Estimators  a  CoMMmxD  Lot 
(By  David  Braaten) 

To  professional  neutrals,  like  newspaper- 
men, last  week-end's  non-peaceful  antl- 
vlolence  demonstration  at  the  Pentagon  va 


confirmation  of  the  old  Disraellan  dictum. 
•There  are  three  kinds  of  lies:  lies,  damned 
lies  and  crowd  estimates." 

It  is  unusual  for  neutral  observers  to  be 
blessed  with  crowd-estimate  partisans  as 
deeply  comimltted— and  as  diametrically 
opposed— as  those  in  charge  of  the  weekend 
head  count.  Normal  practice  Is  for  the  spon- 
sors of  the  parade,  or  demonstraUon,  or 
prayer  meeting  or  whatever,  to  announce 
their  tally  first. 

The  traditional  next  step  Is  for  the  neu- 
tral newsman  to  seek  out  a  supposedly  dis- 
interested police  captain,  get  his  supposedly 
professional  estimate  of  the  crowd  size,  and 
split  the  difference.  Just  why  a  police  cap- 
uln  should  be  able  to  estimate  crowds  bet- 
ter than  the  nearest  waitress  or  Insurance 
salesman  has  never  been  made  clear — If  he 
!s  doing  his  Job,  the  captain  should  have 
better  things  to  do  than  count  the  house. 

In  practice,  even  this  hallowed  method 
doesn't  always  work,  I  remember  an  occasion. 
several  years  ago,  when  a  religious  convoca- 
tion of  "some  kind  was  being  held  In  the 
nuin  park  of  a  certain  log-shrouded  West 
Coast  city. 

At  1:45  p.m..  If  memory  serves,  a  reporter 
on  the  spot  besought  a  crowd  estimate  from 
the  ranking  police  official,  a  lieutenant 
whose  church  afBllatlon,  if  any.  was  not  that 
of  the  modest  throng  assembling.  The  Ueu- 
'^nant  was  a  good  sport,  though,  and  gviessed 
there  night  be  50,000  In  attendance.  The  re- 
porter relayed  this  to  his  paper. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  deputy  police  chief 
.arrived  and  took  over  crowd-estimating 
duties.  He  was  a  devout,  or  at  least  clearly 
identifiable,  member  of  the  church  sponsor- 
ing the  event.  The  reporter  asked  for  his 
estimate  of  the  crowd.  Without  batting  an 
eye.  the  deputy  chief  replied:  750,000.  When 
he  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  the  re- 
porter dutifully  phoned  In  the  revised  estl- 
niaie — which  of  course  was  printed,  since  the 
editors  knew  which  side  of  town  their  paper 
was  peddled  on. 

.Ml  of  which  shows  the  difficulties  you  get 
into  when  the  crowd  estimators  have  con- 
vlcUons  about  the  situation  And  this  brings 
us  to  last  Saturday's  peace  march,  when  the 
professional  neutrals  found,  to  their  dismay. 
that  there  wasn't  a  disinterested  estimator 
to  be  found. 

The  protest  le.iders  started  11  by  predicting 
a  turnout  of  100.000.  This  made  It  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  they  announced  this 
figure— which  they  did  at  12: 15.  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  guessed  the  crowd 
was  as  big  as  It  was  going  to  gel. 

It  was  next  reported  that  the  police  were 
estimating  the  crowd  at  37.000.  But  a  call 
to  headqu-irters  drew  an  Indignant  denial: 
nobody  there  had  estimated  more  than  25,000. 
The  cops'  traditional  disinterest  had  been 
torpedoed  by  the  antl-law-and-order  flavor 
of  the  demonstration  speeches,  so  the  police 
weren't  about  to  do  the  marchers  any  favors, 
estim.ite-wise. 

Next  up  with  a  crowd  figure  was  the  deeply 
committed  Pentagon,  represented  by  that 
familiar  horseback  estimator  of  Credibility 
Gap.  the  anonymous  spokesman.  With  his 
usual   straight    face,   he   announced:    22.000 

Reporters  took  the  Pentagon  figure  In  the 
spirit  with  which  It  was  offered,  and  chuckled 
appreciatively.  But  the  march  leaders  were 
enraged,  and  promptly  escalated  their  crowd 
estimate  to  200,000. 

The  Pentagon  reacted  more  slowly.  It 
wasn't  until  tear  gas  was  used  and  a  handful 
of  demonstrators  broke  through  the  Penta- 
gon's perimeter  defenses  that  the  military 
realized  what  a  hopeless  position  they  had 
estimated  themselves  Into. 

If,  as  the  Pentagon  claimed,  the  demon- 
strators themselves  had  set  off  the  tear  gas 
after  swiping  It  from  the  Army,  the  con- 
clusion was  Inescapable:  A  rabble  of  22.000 
unarmed  peace  creeps  had  not  only  broken 
through  a  crack  force  of  10,000  professional 
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soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  but  had  actually 
succeeded  In  disarming  some  of  them'. 

After  mulling  this  over  a  while,  the  Penta- 
gon announced  that  study  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs had  led  to  a  revision  of  the  crowd 
estimate  to  30,000  or  even  35.000. 

Somewhat  modified,  the  march  leaders  de- 
escalated  to  150,000.  And  the  police,  obvi- 
ously pleased  that  the  demonstrators  had 
waited  till  they  were  In  the  Army's  Jurisdic- 
tion before  misl)ehavlng,  revised  their  esti- 
mate up  to  65,000. 

With  such  evidence  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness on  all  sides,  it  seems  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  everyone  involved — peace  march- 
ers. Pentagon  and  police — will  sit  down  at 
the  conference  table  one  day  soon  and  ham- 
mer out  a  crowd  estimate  we  all  can  live 
with. 


A  CHAPLAIN'S  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  would  be  naive  for  anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  young  men  and  women 
who  marched  on  Washington  in  hordes 
last  week  did  so  because  of  spontaneo'us 
decisions  suddenly  reached  at  a  multi- 
tude of  locations  around  the  country. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  statements  prior 
to  the  demonstration,  the  decision  to 
defile  our  American  heritage,  encourage 
the  enemy,  and  disrupt  the  orderly  pro- 
cesses of  Government,  was  part  of  a  plan 
carefully  formulated  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

I  believe  many  of  those  men  and 
women  probably  lacked  the  wisdom  and 
matuilty  to  see  how  their  march  on  the 
Nations  Capital  could  comfort  the  enemy 
and  prolong  the  war.  meaning  their 
biothers  would  shed  more  blood  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  many 
of  those  young  people  were  egged  on  by 
adults  who  were  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

"those  adults — some  of  them  mis- 
guided, others  well  meaning,  but  others 
deliberately  working  for  total  Commu- 
nist domination  over  the  free  world- 
have  openly  exhorted  the  young  men  to 
harass  their  Government  and  to  refuse 
to  register  for  the  draft  or  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
person  to  counsel  or  help  another  to 
dodse  the  draft.  The  penalty  upon  con- 
viction under  title  50.  appendix.  United 
States  Code,  section  462 1 a),  is  up  to  5 
vears  in  prison  and  or  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000. 

An  editorial  In  last  night's  Washington 
Star  pointed  out  that  Yale  University 
Chaplain  WilUam  Sloan  CofBn,  Jr..  has 
publicly  defied  the  Justice  Department 
concerning  this  law.  I  quote,  in  part, 
from  that  editorial: 

Mr.  Coffin,  accompanied  by  several  writers, 
professors  and  other  ministers,  went  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  Friday,  and  tried 
to  hand  over  a  large  number  of  rejected 
draft  cards  .  .  . 

(Mr.  Cofnn)  said  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  come  to  defy  "In  a  dignified  man- 
ner" a  section  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
which  makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to  aid 
or  assist  anyone  to  evade  registration.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  "we  hereby  publicly 
counsel  these  young  men  to  continue  In  their 
refusal  to  serve  In  the  nrmed  forces  as  long 
as  the  war  In  Vietnam  continues  .  .  ." 

In  short.  Chaplain  Coflin,  asserting  hts 
re.»dlness   to   accept   the   consequences,   de- 


clared himself  m  violation  of  the  law  and 
defied  the  attorney  general  to  prosecute  him 

Mr,  President,  the  Star  said  it  would 
be  a  sorry  day  for  law  enfoi'cement  in 
this  countrj-  if  we  prosecute  youngsters 
for  destroying  draft  cards  but  blink  our 
eyes  at  the  kind  of  defiance  displayed 
by  Chaplain  Coffin  and  others. 

I  urge  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment  to  move  with  utmost  dispatch  to 
investigate  such  cases  of  blatant  dis- 
regard for  the  laws  of  this  Nation, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Star  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Rixoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Ckrt.  26,  1967] 

A  Chaplain's  Challenge 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  has  been 
confronted  with  a  chaUenge  and  a  dlBBcult 
decision. 

Anti-war  demonstrators  last  week  were 
dimiplng  their  draft  cards  by  the  hundreds 
in  the  laps  of  federal  officials,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  latter  re- 
fused to  receive  them.  On  Friday,  the  attor- 
ney general  said  the  FBI  will  Investigate 
each  card-dtmiplng  case  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  Selective  Service  Act  was  violated. 
And  then  he  added:  "The  law  will  be  en- 
forced. Persons  whose  draft  cards  are  dis- 
carded and  who  have  no  valid  card  in  their 
possession  face  an  accelerated  induction  or 
a  criminal  prosecution," 

This  Is  somewhat  equivocal,  since  an  ac- 
celerated induction  Is  not  the  same  thing 
as  a  criminal  prosecution.  But  let  us  as- 
sume for  the  moment  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  law  to  discard,  burn  or  for  some  other 
reason  not  to  be  in  possession  of  a  draft 
card. 

There  is  some  question  about  It,  In  one 
of  our  federal  judicial  circuits  a  draft-card 
burner  was  convicted  of  violating  the  law 
and  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
the  case.  The  effect  was  to  leave  standing 
the  conviction.  In  another  federal  circuit 
however,  the  burning  of  a  draft  card  has  been 
held  to  be  a  symbolic  expression  of  free 
speech,  and  therefore  not  punishable  &s  a 
violation  of  law,  The  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  review  this  case,  and  Its  decision 
presumably  will  be  announced  during  this 
term. 

The  net  result  Is  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, for  the  time  being,  can  plead  some 
small  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  illegal  to 
burn  or  otherwise  discard  a  draft  card.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  challenge 
which  he  faces  from  the  Rev.  William  Sloan 
Coffin,  Jr.,  chaplain  of  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Coffin,  accompanied  by  several  writers. 
professors  and  other  ministers,  went  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  Friday,  and  tried 
to  hand  over  a  large  ntimber  of  rejected 
draft  cards  to  a  Clark  assistant,  who  refused 
them.  But  Mr.  Coffin  was  not  to  be  put  off 
He  said  that  he  and  his  associates  had 
come  to  defy  "In  a  dignified  manner"  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Act  which 
makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to  aid  or  assist 
anyone  to  evade  registration.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "we  hereby  publicly  cotinsel  these 
young  men  to  continue  In  their  reftisal  tc 
serve  In  the  armed  forces  as  long  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues.  .  .  ." 

In  short.  Chaplain  Coffin,  asserting  his 
readiness  to  accept  the  consequences,  de- 
clared himself  m  violation  of  the  law  and 
defied  the  attorney  general  to  prosecute  him. 
Since  then  some  18  other  clergymen  attend- 
ing a  meeting  In  Detroit  have  taken  virtually 
the  same  position. 

What  will  Ramsey  Clark  do?  It  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  law  enforcement  in  this  country 
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IX  some  Immature  youngster  U  prosecuted 
as  a  crlmiual  for  destroying  or  tlirowlng 
away  bis  draft  card  while  the  attorney  gen- 
eral blinks  tbe  defiance  of  Yale's  cbaplaln 
and  tbe  other  ministers.  It  Is  a  bard  decision. 
But  we  do  not  see  bow  tbe  attorney  general 
can  escape  It. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 


the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  30 
1967.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Golden  Anniversary  of  the  Play  Schools 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  27.  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  1967 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  Play 
Schools  Association,  a  voluntary,  non- 
profit agency  which  has  been  concerned 
for  half  a  century  with  the  enrichment 
of  children's  lives  through  play,  after 
school  in  winter,  all  day  in  summer. 
Pioneers  in  giving  normal  children  a 
chance  to  play,  it  now  reaches  out  to  all 
children — of  all  ethnic  groups  and  re- 
gardless of  handicap. 

Today  play  is  considered  an  essential 
and  powerful  force  in  the  lives  of 
children. 

It  is  a  force  which  helps  children  to 
learn  while  they  are  developing  emo- 
tional and  social  maturity.  The  develop- 
ment of  everv'  individual  to  his  highest 
capacity  must  be  one  of  our  greatest 
concerns. 

During  the  past  50  years.  Play  Schools 
has  promoted  and  established  recreation 
programs  for  school-age  children 
throughout  the  United  States  and  most 
effectively  in  New  York  City,  the  associa- 
tion's headquarters.  In  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Departments  of  Health  and  So- 
cial Services,  it  has  established  labora- 
tory centers  for  training  of  recreation 
specialists  and  has  sponsored  play  pro- 
grams not  only  in  public  schools 
throughout  the  year,  but  in  housing  de- 
velopments, children's  Institutions,  hos- 
pitals and  community  centers.  Together 
with  Its  52  affiliated  agencies  it  carried 
out  a  city-wide  program  for  over  12.500 
children  in  poverty  areas  during  the 
summer  of  1967. 

As  the  New  York  Times  stated  recently 
in  an  article  about  Play  Schools 
Association: 

For  a  oblld  the  art  of  play  Is  really  the  art 
Of  Uvlng.  Play  fills  about  3.500  of  the  8.760 
hours  In  a  year.  To  deny  him  the  right  of 
play  leaves  almost  half  his  life  In  a  vacuum. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  children 
must  be  encouraged  to  learn  as  they  experi- 
ment, as  they  question,  as  they  imitate. 
Play  Is  tbe  area  In  which  children  practice 
life's  skills. 

The  next  half  century  will  bring  even 
greater  changes  than  the  last.  'We  will 
see  the  growth  of  the  megalopolis — vast 
urban  areas  extending  for  hundreds  of 
miles — one  city  running  indistingulsh- 
ably  into  the  next. 


Just  as  we  will  see  revolutionary  new 
concepts  of  living — in  design  of  housing, 
hospitals,  schools,  industrial  complexes — 
so  Play  Schools  must  grow  and  change 
too.  The  long  thread  joining  Play  Schools' 
first  and  second  half  centuries  will  be 
the  philosophy  of  working  with  parents 
as  well  as  teachers,  strengthening  family 
living  through  the  knowledge  that  the 
family  that  plays  and  has  fun  together 
grows  healthy  and  productive  adults. 

Congratulations  to  the  Play  Schools 
Association  on  its  50  years  of  dedication 
to  children's  birthright  of  play  and  their 
recognition  that  children  learn  and  grow 
as  they  play. 


Art  Younger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  27,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
19  years  in  Congress  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  many  outstanding 
Americans. 

I  served  in  this  House  with  two  Mem- 
bers who  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  who  became  Vice 
President  and  many  who  have  been 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  It  wm  my 
great  pleasure  also  to  serve  here  under 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art 
Younger  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  to  serve  here.  He  was  genteel,  al- 
ways kind  and  had  time  for  a  quiet  word 
of  encouragement.  He  radiated  enthusi- 
asm, understanding,  and  confidence. 

Art  Younger  was  a  Christian  who  be- 
lieved In  and  lived  the  oldtime  princi- 
ples of  Christian  faith  upon  wiiich  our 
Nation  was  founded.  Art  Younger  be- 
came associated  with  the  House  Chris- 
tian breakfast  group  during  the  83d 
Congress.  In  the  history  of  this  group 
Art  stands  out  with  the  late  Percy  Priest 
of  Tennessee  and  Brooks  Hays  of  Arkan- 
sas— great  and  good  men  who  left  their 
mark  on  this  Congress  and  on  this 
Nation. 

Art  Younger  was  an  effective  legisla- 
tor, a  credit  and  an  asset  to  the  Con- 
gress— a  good  image  that  we  all  might 
emulate.  His  vision  was  as  broad  as  the 
distance  of  his  district  from  'Washing- 
ton. He  loved  this  Nation.  America  and 
even  the  free  world  are  better  because 
of  his  distinguished  service  in  the 
Congress, 

Art  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
deep  faith.  He  was  a  family  man,  de- 
voted to  his  lovely  wife. 


Mrs.  Dom  joins  with  me  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Younger  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  In  wishing  for  her  the  verj-  best 
always. 


Right  and  Responsibility  of  Dissent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  27.  1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
guise  of  freedom  to  dissent,  somewhere 
between  40,000  and  50,000  demonstrators 
brought  shame  and  dishonor  to  our  Na- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  week. 

A  mass  migration  of  beatniks,  hippies, 
black  nationalists,  professional  agitators, 
and  naive  students  attempted  to  close 
down  the  Pentagon,  which  is  the  nerve 
center  of  the  military  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

They  came  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  by  car,  by  bus,  by  train,  and 
by  plane.  A  legitimate  question  "Who 
paid  for  their  transportation?" 

The  right  to  dissent  is  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution.  It  Is  fundamental  to 
maintain  liberty  and  freedom.  However, 
coupled  with  this  "right"  of  dissent  is  a 
corresponding  "responsibility." 

Last  Sunday  night  I  went  to  the  Pen- 
tagon to  see  the  protest  activities  "first- 
hand." What  I  found  was  a  mixture  of 
misguided  humanity.  This  conclusion 
was  not  drawn  solely  by  their  physical 
appearance. 

The  night  was  cold  and  bonfires  were 
burning  on  the  steps  and  grounds  of  the 
fortified  building.  Not  only  were  these 
ftres  used  for  warmth  but  for  the  burn- 
ing of  draft  cards  and  dollar  bills  There 
were  numerous  protesters  seated  and 
sprawled  on  the  steps  of  the  Pentagon. 
Circling  this  group  were  U.S.  soldiers 
and  Federal  marshals.  Floating  up  from 
this  gruesome  sea  of  humanity  was  the 
scent  of  drugs. 

Within  this  motley  group  was  a  large 
portable  loudspeaker.  The  protesters 
would  take  turns  speaking — their  re- 
marks were  unbelievable.  The  so-called 
free  speech  was  salted  with  vulgarity 
directed  toward  the  troops.  Anti-.^mer- 
ican  phrases  advocating  violent  revolu- 
tion were  common.  Rlthy  signs  were 
displayed  while  others  exercised  their 
"dissent"  by  painting  obscene  remarks 
and  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  Pentagon. 
The  restraint  shown  by  the  military 
and  the  Federal  marshals  to  the  taunts 
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and  the  face-to-face  confrontation  with 
the  demonstrators  was  remarkable.  They 
swallowed  humiliation  and  never  once 
lost  their  composure. 

As  I  mingled  amongst  the  dissenters  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  group  of  con- 
fused, selfish,  and  malicious  yotmg  peo- 
ple. They  were  a  real  dedicated  bunch 
of  draft  dodgers. 

After  leaving  this  disgusting  scene  I 
talked  to  bushy-haired  Jerry  Rubin,  a 
codirector  for  the  march  and  Peking- 
oriented  leader  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party.  Rubin,  who  has  been  active  in 
violent  protest  demonstrations  through- 
out the  country,  told  me  that  a  "revolu- 
tion has  begun  and  no  power  can  stop 

it." 

I  witnessed  the  military  warn  the  pro- 
testers  that  the   agreed   time   for  the 


march  to  end  had  arrived.  Tlie  pro- 
testers, who  had  previously  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  march,  refused  to  leave.  It 
was  necessary  to  carr>'  them  bodily  from 
the  steps  to  awaiting  police  vans  to  be 
arrested. 

The  entire  group  represented  a  real 
waste  of  humanity — young  derelicts  with 
no  purpose  or  direction — a  ship  without 
a  rudder. 

While  we  as  a  free  people,  and  as  a 
government,  viill  continue  to  jealously 
guard  and  protect  the  right  of  every 
American  to  dissent — the  fact  remains 
that  tiiese  misled  young  followers  have 
provided  incriminating  propaganda  to 
Communist  coimtries.  Their  demonstra- 
tions are  not  patriotic,  nor  do  they  pro- 
vide the  morale  needed  in  Vietnam.  In- 
stead it  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy. 


Make  no  misiake  how  the  Communists 
will  interpret  this  demonstration.  They 
see  il  as  a  weakening  of  America's  atti- 
tude toward  the  war. 

It  behooves  us  as  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try to  act  immediately  to  correct  a  con- 
dition that  may  vei->-  well  give  seed  to 
our  own  destruction  as  a  free  country. 

The  financial  cost  of  handling  this 
pro-Vietcong  rally  held  last  week  was 
estimated  at  over  SI  million.  This  does 
not  include  the  value  of  the  large  amount 
of  planning  and  staff  time  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  went  into  preparing  for 
the  2-day  demonstration,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  cost,  estimated  at  $350,000,  of 
the  military  man-days  of  the  Federal 
troops  that  defended  the  Pentagon. 

The  cost  of  this  demonstration  to  our 
Nation's  security  is  indeterminable. 


SENATE 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Met- 
calfe. 

Rev.  Benedetto  Pascale,  pastor.  Silver 
Uke  Baptist  Church,  Belleville,  N.J., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,  and  In  whom  we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being:  we  give  Thee  thanks  for 
Thy  goodness,  love,  and  truth  revealed 
to  u,'?.  Grant  us  clear  vision  of  our  task 
and  deep  devotion  to  service.  No  one  can 
flee  from  Thy  presence  or  e.scape  from 
personal  responsibility.  Thou  livest  in  our 
midst  and  within  us  all.  We  seek  Thy 
discipline.  Thy  correction,  and  Thy 
guidance.  Thou  hast  been  our  guide  in 
ages  past,  and  Thou  art  our  hope  for 
years  to  come.  Thee  we  acknowledge  and 
call  for  help  in  this  perplexed  hour  in 
which  we  live. 

Bless  the  Members  of  this  august  Sen- 
ate: give  each  one  divine  inspiration, 
wisdom,  and  steadfastness;  for  whatever 
is  legislated  here  affects  the  individual 
citizen,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Bless  our  Nation,  O  God,  and  help  us 
to  bear  each  other's  burdens;  giving  a 
helping  hand  rather  than  pointing  a 
finger.  Our  fathers  tru.sted  in  Thee  and 
were  rev^-arded.  Help  us  to  value  .so 
great  a  heritage  entrusted  to  us,  that  we 
may  bring  it  to  greater  heights  of  glorj'. 

We  pray  for  peace  on  earth  and  gcx)d 
will  among  all  men.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  'Vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. "Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  13510'  to 
increase  the  basic  pay  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  .services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate, 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORmNG  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1160»  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by  extend- 
ing and  improving  the  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  grants  for  construction  of 
educational  television  broadcasting 
facilities,  by  authorizing  assistance  In 
the  construction  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
assist  in  establisliing  innovative  educa- 
tional programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  oper- 
ation of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties; and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio:  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  13510)  to  increase  the 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR H.ARRIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  distinguished  Senat<)r 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Harris]  be  recog- 
nized for  up  to  30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DLTIING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair'.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

hs  in  executive  session. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid   before   the   Senate   mes.sages 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, October  27,  1967.  be  dispensed  with. 

•The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  -so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—ENROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  27,  1967, 

The  Secretary-  of  the  Senate,  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1967,  received  the  following 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

That  the  Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  v^-ere  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1499.  Ad  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing   of   medals   in    commemoration    of    the 
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300th  anniversary  of  the  explorations  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  In  what  Is  now 
the  United  States  of  America; 

H.R.  5894,  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  32. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  officers 
!n  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  10105.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi; 

H.R.  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion; 

H.R.  10196.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13212.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San 
Diego. 


EXECtmVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
Plans   for   Works   or   iMPROvrMiNx   Under 

Provisions  or  Watershed  Protection  and 

Flood  Prevention  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
plans  for  works  of  Improvement  which  have 
been  prepared  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.  as  amended;  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Proposed  Authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment or  Commerce  To  Make  Special 
Stddixs,  Pbovtde  Services.  Engage  in  Joint 
Practices,  Et  Cetera 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  special  studies,  to  provide 
services,  and  to  engage  in  Joint  projects,  and 
for  other  purjxMes  (with  an  accompan5rlng 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Act  To  Provide  Bet- 
ter  Facilities   for   the   Enforcement   of 
Customs  and  Immigration  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
better  facilities  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
customs  and  Immigration  laws,"  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended,  and 
for  other  purposes   (with  accompanying  pa- 
f>ers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Annttal  Report  of  Civtl  Air  Patrol 
A  letter  from  the  commander.  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  the  calendar  year 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Plans  for  Works  or  Improvement  Under 
Watxbshxd  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  which  have  been  pre- 
pared under  the  provisions  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Tustln,  Cailf,,  remonstrating, 
against  the  principle  of  Federal  tax  sharing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Federation  for  Democracy  In  Greece. 
New  York  City,  N.Y,.  relating  to  the  resto- 
ration of  democracy  and  freedom  In  Greece: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  San  Bernardino  County.  Calif., 
praying  for  action  by  the  Congress  to  take 
action  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
relating  to  the  Common  Varltles  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2597.  A  bill  for  the  promotion  of  the 
progress  of  useful  arts  by  the  general  revi- 
sion of  the  Patent  Laws,  titles  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S,  2598,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  making 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  when  he  Introduced  the 
above,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 


PROMOTION  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  USEFUL  ARTS  BY  THE  GEN- 
ERAL REVISION  OF  THE  PATENT 
LAWS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  promotion  of  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts  by  the  general  revision  of  the 
patent  laws — that  is  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code — and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  updates  and  renovates  our 
patent  laws  while  preserving  essential 
features  of  the  U.S.  patent  system  which 
provide  incentives  to  individuals  and  to 
businesses,  large  and  small,  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.  Underly- 
ing our  patent  system  is  the  equitable 
principle  that  a  patent  should  be  granted 
to  the  person  who  first  makes  the  inven- 
tion as  distinguished  from  the  expedient 
used  In  most  foreign  countries  of  grant- 
ing the  patent  to  the  first  person  who  files 
an  application.  A  second,  and  interre- 
lated, feature  of  the  U.S.  patent  system 
is  the  period  of  1  year  which  is  accorded 
an  inventor  to  apply  for  a  patent  after 
public  use  or  publication  of  the  inven- 
tion. Together,  these  two  unique  features 
of  the  U.S.  patent  system  permit  and  en- 
courage many  desirable  activities  to  take 
place  before  filing  the  patent  application, 
including: 

First.  Inventors  may  exchange  infor- 
mation with  others; 

Second.  Inventions  may  be  published; 

Third.  Development  of  Inventions  may 
be  completed  ; 

Fourth.  Inventors  may  obtain  advice 
on  technical,  marketing,  and  other  prob- 
lems; 


Fifth.  The  invention  may  be  publiclv 
tested: 

Sixth.  The  invention  may  be  exploited 
commercially;  and 

Seventh.  Patent  applications  may  be 
carefully  and  completely  prepared  for 
those  inventions  which  are  considered 
worth  while. 

Unlike  most  foreign  countries,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  patents  issued  in  tlie 
United  States  are  issued  to  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  it  is  the  interests  of 
our  citizens  which  are  paramount  in 
any  consideration  of  revision  of  the 
patent  laws. 

This  bill  preserves  the  unique  features 
of  the  American  patent  system  which 
enable  individuals  and  small  businesses 
to  compete  with  international  industrial 
giants  in  developing  and  exploiting  in- 
ventions according  to  the  basic  American 
tradition  of  free  enterprise.  At  the  same 
time,  this  bill  revises  the  patent  laws  in 
a  manner  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  U.S.  patent  system. 

To  improve  the  quality  and  reliability 
of  patents,  this  bill  eliminates  some  of 
the  uncertainties  concerning  patents  by 
defining  more  precisely  the  "prior  an" 
against  which  the  patentability  of  an  in- 
vention must  be  measure.  Also,  before  a 
patent  Is  issued,  any  interested  person 
may  present  evidence  affecting  the  pat- 
entability of  the  invention,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  possibility  that  a  patent  may 
subsequently  be  found  to  be  invalid.  Uni- 
form interpretation  of  the  standards  o' 
patentability  will  result  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  review  of  Patent  Offic  de- 
cisions in  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

Many  provisions  of  this  bill  streamline 
rigid  and  technical  requirements  of  the 
present  law  to  reduce  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  issuing  patents.  So  the  Patent 
Office  may  more  expeditiously  ascertain 
the  "prior  art"  pertinent  to  an  applica- 
tion for  patent,  this  bill  provides  for  a 
research  program  to  improve  and  expe- 
dite storage  and  retrieval  of  patents  and 
other  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion. Strict  provisions  of  the  present 
statute  are  relaxed  to  permit  owners,  as 
well  as  inventors,  to  file  applications. 
Provisions  concerning  joint  inventors 
liave  been  liberalized.  Signatory  require- 
ment for  certain  related  applications  are 
eliminated. 

Computation  of  the  term  of  a  patent 
from  its  filing  date  rather  than  its  issue 
date  will  encourage  applicants  to  act 
promptly;  any  dilatory  practice  by  an  ap- 
plicant will,  in  effect,  curtail  the  life  of 
the  patent.  Interferences  between  pend- 
ing patent  applications  are  eliminated,  as 
ai'e  civil  actions  based  upon  Patent  Of- 
fice decisions  in  inter  partes  cases  Un- 
necessary examination  of  many  applica- 
tions will  be  avoided  by  provision  for 
voluntary  publication  and  abandonment 
of  applications  without  loss  of  effective 
filing  dates  or  other  rights. 

In  Sperry  v.  State  of  Florida.  373  U.S. 
388.  83  S,  Ct.  1322  '19631,  the  Supreme 
Court  reiterated  its  earlier  holding  that 
the  preparation  and  prosecution  of 
patent  applications  before  the  Patent  Of- 
fice involves  the  practice  of  law  in  its 
most  intricate  and  complex  sense.  But 
the  Court  also  found  that  the  Congress, 
by  the  present  patent  statute,  has  au- 
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thorized  nonlawyers  to  engage  in  such  fore,   that   the   bill   be   printed   in   the  [l^^^^,^'^:^  ^^^^^^^^l^},^^^^^^^ 

IfiZTL'^^nTi^r^^^^^^^  ^TrPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  ^^^J^  arn:>t  lnV/ess"^f  ^ ^ 

would   otherwise   be    the   unauthorized  w  ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  provided  for  positions  m  grade  18. 

practice  of  law.  To  correct  this  undesir-  ferred;   and  without  objection,  the  bill  ..^^   Restriction  on  ofBcers  and  employees  as 

able  situation,  this  bill  will  limit  practice  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^q  interest  m  patents 

before  the  Patent  Office  to  members  of  The  bill  'S,  2597.1  for  the  promotion  of  'Officers  and  employees  of  the  Patent  Office 

the  bar  with  appropriate  safeguards  for  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  by  the  gen-  shall  be  incapable,  during  the  period  of  their 

r,nr,iflun'prs  who  have  already  been  ad-  eral  revision  of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  appointments  and  for  one  year  thereafter, 

S?r"%"ract,ca    ^lor.    the    Paten.  ""^l.y.n'Sf^^e'T^eSt.ar.i^^^fiS-  ^SS^ ,Si,:.S^^^;\^^^S^ 

Office.                                                        ^  purposes,  was  ^^eceneareaa  twice  d>  it.  ^^  bequest,  anv  patent  or  any  nght  or  m- 

Without  affecting  the  security  of  the  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  ^^est  in  anv  patent,  issued  or  to  be  issued 

United  States  in  any  way,  some  rigid  re-  Judiciarj',  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^^^.  ^^^  office,  in  patents  applied  for  there- 

QUirements  with  respect  to  licenses  for  the  Record,  as  follow-s;  after,  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  pn- 

flling  in  foreign  countries  have  been  re-  S.   2597  onty   date  earlier   than   one  year  after  the 

laxed  and  provisions   for   granting   ret-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  termination  of  their  appointment, 

roactlve  licenses  liberalized;   courts  are  Representatives    of    the    united    states    of  "|  5.  Bond  of  Commissioner  and  other  officers 

.rivpn  the  newer  to  grant  retroactive  li-  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  35  "The  Commissioners  and  such  other  offi- 

!i„cp<:    nr    Hpflare    natents    invalid    for  of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Patents",  cers  as  he  designates,  before  entering  upon 

censes    oi    decla  e    P^^^^ts    invaiia    im  amended  m  its  entirety  to  read  as  their  duties,  shall  severaUy  give  bond,  with 

failure    to    complj     with    tne    licensing  j^y^^g.-  sureties,  the  former  in  the  sum  of  »10,000, 

provisions.                                                                                  "TITLE  35 PATENTS  emd   the   latter  in  sums   prescribed   by  the 

To  avoid  different  interpretations  by  a  ■■ps^it                                                          Sec.  Commissioner,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 

variety  of  courts  of  the  application  of         -i   patent  Office l  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  and  that 

antitrust  laws  to  the  use  of  patent  prop-  •ii,  patentability    of    inventions    and  they  shall   render  to   the  proper  officers  of 

e'tv  this  bill  defines  certain  activities  in                  Grant  of  Patents...- lOO  the  Treasury  a  true  account  of  all  money 

which  a  patent  owner  may  engage  with-  'TII.  Patents  and  Protection  of  Patent  received   by   virtue   of   their   offices. 

m,t  iPonavHi7ini?  his  nat,pnt  riehts    Pro-                  Rights -'Oi  "56.  Duties  of  Commissioner 

?So  rfs  mS^foi  pTe?enting  the  im-  "P.RT  I-Patenx  OrricE  "The  Commissioner,  under  the  direction  of 
\lsion  IS  maae  loi  pievcnuiiK  '•'"=""  ••rw^i.xrB  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  superintend 
portation  of  products  made  abroad  by  a  ..^''^^^^^.^^^^^^^  officers  Functions...  l  or  perform  aU  duties  required  by  law  re- 
process  patented   m    the   United   States      .. 2    proceedings  in' the  Patent  Office 21  spectlng  the  granting  and  Issuing  of  patents 

and  for  recovery  of  damages  for  unau-      ..g'  practice  Before  the  Patent  Office 31  and  the  registration  of  trademarks;  and  he 

thorized  use  of  an  invention  after  the     .4'  patent  Fees                  *l  shall  have  charge  of  property  belonging  to 

patent  application  is  published.  Uncer-  ,-^„,,^„  ,  ^stablishmen-t  orncERs  "^*  ^^^^"^  <^=*-  ^*  "^^^  establish  reguia- 
faintles  resulting  from  the  issuance  of  '=«*^"  '''^^^^^^Jt  '  "°^«-  'V'  inconsistent  with  law  for  the  con- 
two  or  more  patents  on  related  inventions  ..sec                       ^^"^-^^  duct   Of    proceedings    in    the    Patent   Office. 

can  be  eliminated  Where  the  patents  ex-  -i.  Establishment.  "^!!;^°^T^  °J  ^^'^f^^        ,^   „..(..►„„».„,« 
»u„     „^„  ^„»«  ^otK^^  tv^or,   yi^ir  ..o    c^„i  (8)  The  Commissloiier.  the  asslstant  coffi- 
pire  on  the  same  date  rather  than  nsk  2.  Seal.              ^„„,^_^  mlssloners,  and  the  examlners-ln-chlef  shall 
the  present  ineqmtable  situation  where  3,  o^=![^^.f„"„^/°^P^°^^'..  ^^^  emplovees  consttlute  a  Board  of  Appeals  In  the  Patent 
both  patents  may  be  held  invalid.  -*■  ^^,'"'"Xest  in  S^nts         ^'^^■''^^  office.  The  examlners-ln-chlef  shall  be  per- 
In  conjunction  with  the  enlargement  Bond  of  Commissioner  and  other  officers,  sons  of  competent  legal  knowledge  and  scl- 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Cus-  .,g    ^^^^^^  ^j  commissioner,  entlfic  ability, 
toms  and  Patent  Appeals,   provision  is  -t   Board  of  Appeals.  "(b)  The  Board  of  Appeals  shall: 
made  for  the  employment  of  additional  ■■&  Librarv.  "^^>  Review  adverse  decisions  of  the  ex- 
judges,  at  least  some  of  whom  are  to  be  -9.  classification  of  patents.  amlners    upon    appl  cations     or    patents    as 
qualified  in  patent   law.   Such   appoint-  "lO,  CerUfie^-P'es  of  records.  ^%Tn\VeTT  SLSeTicUc^s   arising 
ments  will  provide  a  nucleus  of  expen-  1.  P^^"<;f '°'^^.  under  sections  136  and  137  of  this  title  m 
enced  patent  judges  who  will  be  avail-  '^■^-  wesearcn  auu  owu       .  accordance  with  regulations  established  for 
able,  upon  request,  to  assist  other  courts  "§  i-  Establishment                      r^«„„  .„  .v,e  such  purpose. 

m  handling  the  heavy  load  of  complex  "'^t  ^^Tl^^'^nr^t^'JlT ''J^hZTr^orSs  "'3'  P"f°™  ^^^  functions  specified  as 
and  frequently  protracted  patent  cases.  S.^a^^n^  s^^catlons  and  otn^r  S-  ^^'^^  Performed  by  a  Board  of  Patent  Inter- 
Rather  than  propose  legislation  espe-  IZ^^^dT^^r^sT^TrT^o'ttVu^^nd  ^"-"i  \'^,/t50%'^^^ta\'%9?^"^Virrf 
daily  applicable  to  the  trial  of  patent  ?„  „ademark  registrations  shall  be  kept  and  ^°^^^^^„;^^,  Act.  of^CongiSs  aTd  when 
cases,  it  is  believed  the  time  and  expense  presen-ed,  except  as  othen^lse  provided  by  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  function  shall  constitute  a 
necessary  for  the  trial  of  patent  cases  law.  Board  of  Patent  Interferences, 
vvill  likely  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  ••52,  Seal  "(O  Each  appeal  or  other  action  shaU  be 
continuing  review  and  revision  of  the  "The  Patent  Office  shall  have  a  seal  with  j^gard  or  considered  by  at  least  three  mem- 
Fedeial  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the  which  letters  patent.  cerUfloates  of  trade-  y^j^  ^j  .jjg  Board  of  Appeals.  The  Board  of 
continuing  development  Of  pretrial  tech-  '^*^l^'*^'^™^!°?!'  ^f.^.P^Pf^J'*"^'*  ''°°'  Appeals  has  sole  power  to  grant  rehear- 
niaues  in  the  Federa!  rourt^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^''^'  ^  authenticated.  mgs. 
In  siiimlrvthLbm  is  offered  as  a  "5  3.  Officers  and  employees  "(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  consld- 
m  summary,  this  bill  is  offered  as  a  \  ^  commissioner  of  Patents,  one  firs:  ers  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  of 
compromise  between  S.  1042  and  S,  1691  ^^ajg^ant  commissioner,  two  other  assistant  the  Board  of  Appeals  current,  he  may  deslg- 
of  the  90th  Congress,  because  it  modern-  conimlsel oners,  and  not  more  than  twenty-  nate  any  patent  examiner  of  the  primary  es- 
izes  our  patent  laws  without  destroying  four  examlners-ln-chlef  shall  be  appointed  amlner  grade  or  higher  having  the  requisite 
the  proven  principles  upon  which  the  by  the  President,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  ability,  to  serve  as  acting  examlner-ln-chlef 
US.  patent  system  is  based  solely  for  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  The  assistant  com-  for  periods  not  exceeding  six  months  each 
sake  of  international  standardization  of  mlssloners  shall  perform  the  duties  pertain-  An  examiner  so  designated  shall  be  quali- 
inferlor  natent  w<;tPm^  n<;pd  in  other  mg  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  assigned  to  fled  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ap- 
rn  fntr  '^^^^"^  systcm^  USCO  in  otnei  ^^b^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  commissioner.  The  first  as-  peals.  Not  more  than  one  acting  examlner- 
»,  1^^"  -J  slsUnt  commissioner,  or.  In  the  event  of  a  in -chief  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Mr,  President,  this  is  a  very  consider-  ^.^^g^^^y  in  that  office,  the  assistant  commls-  Appeals  hearing  an  appeal  or  considering  a 
able  revision  of  our  patent  code.  It  has  gioner  senior  in  date  of  appointment,  shall  case.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
the  approval  of  the  American  Bar  As-  an  the  office  of  commissioner  during  a  va-  ized  to  fix  the  per  annum  rate  of  basic  com- 
sociation,  and,  very  particularly,  the  cancy  in  that  office  until  a  Commissioner  is  pensatlon  of  each  acting  examlner-ln-chlef 
patent  section  of  the  association.  I  think  appointed  and  takes  office.  The  Secretary  of  in  the  Patent  Office  at  not  m  excess  of  the 
it  would  be  in  the  niiblic  interest  if  the  Commerce,  upon  the  nomlnaUon  of  the  Com-  maximum  scheduled  rate  provided  for  posl- 
hm?,  Jv.  f  .  .  '^*  1  /  ♦!  r>!Lil  mlssloner  in  accordance  with  law,  shall  ap-  tlons  In  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
bill  were  set  out  in  full  in  the  Record  ^^^\°l^^  ;^'j,,\  ^^.^rs  and  emplovees.  positions  referred  to  In  section  5104  of  title 
oecause  law>'ers  all  over  the  country  will  '^  ,.^^^^  .j^^  secretary  of  commerce  Is  au-  5.  United  St,ites  Code  The  per  annum  rate 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  sending  to  the  thorized  to  fix  the  per  annum  rate  of  beuslc  of  basic  compensation  of  each  acting  exam- 
document  room  for  a  copy,  when  it  is  compensation  of  each  examlner-ln-chlef  m  iner-ln-chlef  shall  be  adjusted,  at  the  close 
available  in  the  Record  in  their  local  the  Patent  Office  at  not  m  excess  of  the  max-  of  the  period  for  which  he  was  designated 
librarie.s,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  there-  imum  scheduled  rate  provided  lor  positions  to  act  as  examlner-ln-chlef,  to  the  per  an- 
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num  rate  of  basic  compensation  which  he 
would  have  been  receiving  at  the  close  of 
such  period  If  such  designation  had  not 
been  made. 

"S  8.  Library 

•'The  Commissioner  shall  maintain  a  li- 
brary of  scientific  and  other  works  and  pe- 
riodicals, both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the 
Patent  Office  to  aid  the  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 
"{  9.  Classification  of  patents 

"The  Commissioner  shall  maintain  a  clas- 
sification by  subject  matter  of  published 
specifications  of  United  States  patents  and 
applications  and  of  such  other  patents  and 
applications  and  other  scientific  and  tech- 
nical Information  as  may  be  necessary  or 
practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
with  readiness  and  accuracy  the  novelty  of 
inventions  for  which  applications  for  patent 
are  filed. 

"j  10.  Certified  copies  of  record 

"The  Commissioner  may,  upon  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee,  furnish  certified  copies  of 
records  of  the  Patent  Office  to  persons  en- 
titled thereto. 

"5  11.  Publications 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  may  publish,  or 
cause  to  be  published,  in  such  format  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  suitable  under  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations,  the  following: 

"(1)  Patent  applications  and  parts  thereof, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  patent 
abstracts  and  patents,  including  specifica- 
tions and  drawings,  together  with  copies  of 
the  same. 

■'(3)  Certificates  of  trademark  registra- 
tions. Including  statements  and  drawings, 
together  with  copies  of  the  same. 

"(3)  Tlie  Official  Gazette  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 

"(4)  Annual  indices  of  patents  and  pat- 
entees, published  applications  and  appli- 
cants, and  of  trademarks  and  registrants. 

"(5)  Annual  volumes  of  decisions  in  pat- 
ent and  trademark  cases. 

"(6i  Classification  manuals  and  indices  of 
the  classifications  of  patents. 

"(7)  Pamphlet  copies  of  the  patent  laws 
and  rules  of  practice,  laws  and  rules  relat- 
ing to  trademarks  and  circulars  or  other  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  business  of  ihe  Of- 
fice. 

"(b)  The  Patent  Office  may  print  the  head- 
ings of  the  drawings  for  patents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  photolithography. 
"5  12.  Research  and  studies 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  research  and  development  to  im- 
prove and  expedite  the  handUng,  classifica- 
tion, storage  and  retrieval  of  patents  and 
other  scientific  and  technical  information. 

"(b)  The  Conamlssloner  shall  conduct  and 
sponsor  studies  to  aid  in  analyzing  the  con- 
temporary needs  of  the  patent  system  and  In 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  patent 
system  in  serving  the  public  Interest. 

"CHAPTER    2. PHOCTEDINCS   IN   THE   PATENT 

OFnCE 

"Sec. 

"21    Day  for  taking  action  falling  on  Satur- 
day. Sunday,  or  holiday. 
"22.  Printing  of  papers  filed. 
"23.  Testimony  In  Patent  Office  cases. 
'"24.  Subpenas,  witnesses. 
"25.  0»th:  declaration  In  lieu  of  oath. 
"26    Effect  of  defective  execution. 
"i  21.  Day  for  taking  action  falling  on  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  holiday 
"When  the  day.  or  the  last  day.  for  taking 
any  action  or  paying  any  fee  In  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  falls  on  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, or  a  holiday  within  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia, the  action  may  be  taken,  or  the  fee 
paid,  on  the  next  succeeding  secular  or  busi- 
ness day 

"5  22.  Printing  of  papers  filed 

"The  C>mmlseloner  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  form,  and  manner  of  repro- 
duction, of  papers  filed  In  the  Patent  Offce. 
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■■§  23.  Testimony  in  Patent  Office  cases 

"The  Commissioner  may  establish  rules  for 
taking  affidavits  and  depositions  required  In 
cases  In  the  Patent  Office.  Any  officer  author- 
ized by  law  to  take  depositions  to  be  used 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
State  where  he  resides,  may  take  such  affi- 
davits and  depositions. 

"5  24.  Subpenas,  witnesses 

"The  clerk  of  any  United  States  court  for 
the  district  wherein  testimony  Is  to  be  taken 
for  use  In  any  contested  case  In  the  Patent 
Office,  shall.  up>on  the  application  of  any 
party  thereto,  Issue  a  subpena  for  any  wit- 
ness residing  or  being  within  such  district, 
commanding  him  to  appear  and  testify  before 
an  officer  in  such  district  authorized  to  take 
depositions  and  affidavits,  at  the  time  and 
place  stated  in  the  subpena.  The  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  re- 
lating to  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses 
and  to  the  production  of  documents  and 
things  shall  apply  to  contested  cases  In  the 
Patent  Office. 

"Every  witness  subpoenaed  and  In  attend- 
ance shall  be  allowed  the  fees  and  traveling 
expenses  allowed  to  witnesses  attending  the 
United  States  district  courts. 

"A  judge  of  a  coiu^  whose  clerk  issued  a 
subpena  may  enforce  obedience  to  the  process 
or  punish  disobedience  as  in  other  like  cases, 
on  proof  that  a  witness,  served  with  such 
subpena,  neglected  or  refused  to  app>ear  or 
to  testify.  No  witness  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  contempt  for  disobeying  such  subpena 
unless  his  fees  and  traveling  expoensea  In  go- 
ing to.  and  returning  from,  and  one  day's 
attendance  at  the  place  of  examination,  are 
paid  or  tendered  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
service  of  the  subpena;  nor  for  refusing  to 
disclose  any  secret  matter  except  upon  appro- 
priate order  of  the  court  which  Issued  the 
subpena. 
"}  25.  Oath;  declaration  In  lieu  of  oath 

"(a)  An  oath  to  be  filed  In  the  Patent  Office 
may  be  made  before  any  person  within  the 
United  States  authorized  by  law  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  or,  when  made  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try, before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  authorized  tn  ad- 
minister oaths,  or  before  any  officer  au;hor- 
Ized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try In  which  the  applicant  may  be,  whose 
authority  shall  be  proved  by  certificate  of 
a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  oath  shall  be  valid  If  it 
complies  with  the  laws  of  the  state  or  coun- 
try where  made. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe that  any  document  to  be  filed  In  the 
Patent  Office  and  which  l.i  required  by  any 
law,  rule,  or  other  regulation  to  be  under 
oath  may  be  subscribed  to  by  a  written  dec- 
laration In  such  form  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe,  such  declaration  to  be  In  lieu 
of  the  oath  otherwise  required. 

"(c)  Whenever  such  written  declaration  Is 
used,  the  document  must  warn  the  declarant 
that  willful  false  statements  and  the  like  are 
subject  to  punishment  Including  fine  or  Im- 
prisonment, or  both. 

"I  26.  Effect  of  defective  execution 

"Any  docimient  to  be  filed  in  the  Patent 
Office  and  which  Is  required  by  any  law,  rule, 
or  other  regulation  to  be  executed  In  a  speci- 
fied manner  may  be  provisionally  accepted 
by  the  Commissioner  despite  a  defective  ex- 
ecution, provided  a  properly  executed  docu- 
ment is  submitted  within  such  time  as  may 
be  prescribed. 

"CHAPTER    3. — PRACTICE    BEFORE    PATENT    OFFICE 

"Sec. 

"31.  Regulations  for  agents  and  attorneys. 
"32.  Suspension  or  exclusion  from  practice. 
"33.  Unauthorized  representation  as  practi- 
tioner. 
"5  31.  Regulations  for  agents  and  attorneys 

"The  Commissioner  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  recognition  and  con- 
duct of  agents,  attorneys,  or  other  persons 


representing  applicants  or  other  parties  be 
fore  the  Patent  Office,  and  may  require  them' 
before    being   recognized    as   representatives 
of  applicants  or  other  persons,  to  show  that 
they  are  of  good  moral  character  and  repu 
tatlon   and   are  possessed   of   the   necessarv 
qualifications  to  render  to  applicants  or  other 
persons  valuable  service,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance in  the  presentation  or  prosecution  of 
their  applications  or  other   business  before 
the  Office.   Only  members   of   the  bar  of  « 
State,  Territory,  District,  Commonwealth  or 
Possession  of  the  United  States  may  be  rec 
ognlzed  as  representatives  of  applicants  or 
practice  before  the  Patent  Office,  except  those 
representatives  recognized  prior  to  the  efTee 
tlvedateof  this  Act. 

"§32.  Suspension  or  exclusion  from  practice 
"The  Commissioner  may.  after  notice  and 
opportumty  for  a  hearing,  suspend  or  exclude 
either  generally  or  In  any  particular  case 
from  further  practice  before  the  Patent  Offlce 
any  person,  agent,  or  attorney  shown  to  be 
Incompetent  or  disreputable,  or  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct,  or  who  does  not  comply 
with  the  regulations  established  under  sec- 
tion 31  of  this  title,  or  who  shall,  by  word 
circular,  letter,  or  adverUslng,  wltli  intent  to 
defraud  In  any  manner,  deceive,  mislead,  or 
threaten  any  applicant  or  prospective  ap- 
plicant, or  other  person  having  Immediate 
or  prospective  business  before  the  O.Tice 
The  reasons  for  any  such  suspension  or  ex- 
clusion shall  be  duly  recorded.  The  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  such  conditions  and  upon 
such  proceedings  as  It  by  its  rules  determines 
may  review  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
upon  the  petition  of  the  person  so  suspended 
or  excluded 

"5  33.  Unauthorized  representation  as  prac- 
titioner 
"Whoever,  not  being  recognized  to  practice 
before  the  Patent  Offlce,  holds  himself  out  or 
permits  himself  to  be  held  out  as  so  recog- 
nized, or  as  being  qualified  to  prepare  or 
prosecute  applications  for  patent,  shall  be 
hned  not  more  than  $1,000  lor  each  offense, 

"CHAPTER*. PATENT    FEES 

"Sec. 

"41.  Patent  fees. 

"42.  Payment  of  patent  fees;  return  of  excess 

amounts. 
"§  41.  Patent  fees 

"(a)  The  Commlssoner  shall  charge  the  fol- 
lowing fees : 

"  (1 )  On  filing  each  application  for  an  orig- 
inal f>atent,  except  in  design  cases,  $65;  In 
addition,  of  filing  or  on  presentation  at  any 
other  time.  $10  for  each  claim  In  Independent 
form  which  is  in  excess  of  one.  and  82  for  each 
claim  (whether  Independent  or  dependent i 
which  Is  In  excess  of  ten.  Errors  In  payment 
of  the  additional  fees  may  be  rectified  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(2)  For  publishing  under  section  123  oJ 
this  title  each  application  for  an  origlna'. 
or  reissue  patent.  $50;  In  addition,  $10  for 
each  page  or  portion  thereof)  of  specification 
as  printed,  and  $2  for  each  sheet  of  drawing. 

"(3)  For  publishing  under  section  151  or 
this  title  each  application  for  an  original  or 
reissue  patent  which  was  not  previously 
published  under  section  123  of  this  title. 
$50;  in  addition.  $10  for  each  page  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  of  specification  as  printed,  and 
$2  for  each  sheet  of  drawing. 

"(4)  For  publishing  under  section  151  of 
this  title  any  changes  In  an  application  previ- 
ously published  under  section  123  of  this 
title,  $10  for  each  page  (or  pwrtlon  thereof) 
of  changed  specification  as  printed,  and  $2 
for  each  sheet  of  changed  drawing. 

"(5)  For  Issuing  each  original  or  reissue 
patent,  except  in  design  cases.  $50. 

"(6)   In  design  cases: 

"a.  On  filing  each  design  application,  $20 

"b.  On  Issuing  each  design  patent:  For 
three  years  and  six  months,  $10;  for  seven 
years,  $20;  and  for  fourteen  years.  $30. 
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"(7)  On  filing  each  application  for  the 
reissue  of  a  patent.  $65;  in  addition,  on  filing 
o:  on  presentation  at  any  other  time,  $10 
lor  each  claim  in  Independent  form  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  independent 
claims  of  the  original  patent,  and  $2  for 
each  claim  (whether  Independent  or  depend- 
ent) which  Is  In  excess  of  ten  and  also  In 
excess  of  the  number  of  claims  of  the  orig- 
inal patent.  Errors  In  payment  of  the  addi- 
tional fees  may  be  rectified  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

■•i8i  On  filing  each  disclaimer.  $15. 

■'(9)  On  appeal  for  the  first  time  from 
the  examiner  to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  $50; 
in  addition,  on  filing  a  brief  in  support  of 
the  appeal,  $50. 

"ilO)  On  filing  each  petition  for  the  re- 
vival of  an  abandoned  application  for  a 
patent  or  for  the  delayed  payment  of  the 
fee  for  Issuing  each  patent,  $15. 

■■(11)  For  certificate  under  section  255  or 
under  section  256  of  this  title,  $15. 

•■(12)  As  available  and  If  In  print:  For 
uncertified  printed  copies  of  specifications 
and  drawings  of  published  applications  and 
patents  (ex<-ept  design  patents).  50  cents  per 
copy:  for  design  patents.  20  cents  per  copy; 
the  Commissioner  may  establish  a  charge 
not  to  exceed  $1  per  copy  for  published  ap- 
plications and  patents  in  excess  of  twenty- 
five  pages  of  drawings  and  specifications  and 
for  plant  patents  printed  in  color:  special 
rates  for  public  libraries  In  the  United  States 
which  maintain  copies  of  patents  for  use  of 
the  public,  850  for  patents  Issued  In  one 
yesr.  The  Commissioner  may.  without  charge. 
provide  applicants  with  copies  of  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  of  published  applica- 
tions and  patents  when  referred  to  In  a 
notice  under  section  132. 

"(13)  For  recording  every  assignment, 
agreement,  or  other  paper  relating  to  the 
property  In  a  patent  or  application.  $20; 
where  the  document  relates  to  more  than 
one  patent  or  application,  $3  for  each  addl- 
tion.-\l  Item. 

(14)   For  each  certificate,  $1. 

"(15)  For  delayed  payment  pursuant  to 
section  151(d)  of  this  title,  $35. 

■■ib)  The  Commissioner  may  establish 
charges  for  copies  of  records,  publications. 
or  services  furnished  by  the  Patent  Offlce.  not 
specified  above. 

"(c)  The  fees  prescribed  by  or  under  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  other  Government 
department  or  agency,  or  officer  thereof,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
payment  of  any  fee  for  services  or  materials 
in  cases  of  occasional  or  Incidental  requests 
by  a  Government  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  time  for  payment  of  the 
fees  to  be  paid  under  this  title.  If  payment  of 
the  fees  in  connection  with  the  examination, 
publication  or  Issuance  of  a  patent  applica- 
tion are  not  timely  made,  the  application 
shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned.  An  applicant 
shall  be  given  at  least  thirty  days  following 
notice  of  a  fee  due  pursuant  to  section  123 
or  151  of  this  title  In  which  to  pay  the  fee. 

"(ej  The  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by 
regulations  when  copies  of  Patent  Office  rec- 
ords and  publications  may  be  provided  with- 
out charge  or  In  exchange  for  records  or  pub- 
lications of  foreign  countries. 
"5  42.  Payment  of  fees;  return  of  excess 
amounts 

".Ml  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commissioner, 
who  shall  depwslt  the  same  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directs,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  refund  any  sum  paid  by 
mistake  or  In  excess  of  the  fee  required. 

"Part  II — Patentability  of  Inventions 
AND  Grant  of  Patents 
"Chapter  Sec. 

"10.  Patentability  of  Inventions 100 

"11.  Application  for  Patent... Ill 


"12.  Examination   of   Applications 131 

"13.  Review  of  Patent  Offlce  Decisions —  141 

"14.  Issue  of  Patent 151 

"15.  Plant  Patents- 161 

"16.  Designs 171 

■'17.  Secrecy  of   Certain  Inventions  and 

Filing  Applications  Abroad 181 

chapter     10. — paten  T.^BIUT'Sr     OF     UfVINTIONS 

"Sec. 

"100.  Definitions. 

"101.  Right  to  patent:  Inventions  patentable. 

"102.  Conditions   for    patentability;    novelty 

and  loss  of  right  to  patent. 
"103.  Conditions     for     patentability;     non- 
obvious  subject  matter. 
"104.  Invention  made  abroad. 
"107.  Abandonment  of  Invention. 
"§  100.  Definitions 

"When  used  in  this  title  unless  the  context 
otherwise  Indicates — 

"(a)  The  term  "Invention"  means  Inven- 
tion or  discovery. 

"(b)  The  term  "process"  means  process. 
art  or  method  and  includes  a  new  use  of  a 
known  process,  machine,  manufacture,  com- 
poeltlon  of  matter,  or  material. 

"(c)  The  terms  "United  States"  and  "this 
country"  means  the  Umted  States  of  Amer- 
ica, its  territories  and  p>ossesslonB,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(d))  The  term  "applicant"  means  any 
person  who  has  filed  or  who  owns  an  appli- 
cation for  patent  as  provided  in  this  title. 

"(e)  The  term  "patentee"  Includes  not  only 
the  person  to  whom  the  patent  was  issued 
but  also  the  successors  In  title  to  such  per- 
son. 

"(f)  The  term  "effective  filing  date,"  when 
used  in  reference  to  an  application  for  pat- 
ent, Includes  the  filing  date  to  which  such 
application,  or  the  subject  matter  of  any 
claim  thereof,  may  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  section  119  or  120  of  this  title 
An  application  or  the  resulting  patent  may 
contain  separate  claims  for  subject  matter 
having  different  effective  filing  dates. 

"(g)  The  term  "useful"  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  utlUty  in  agriculture, 
commerce.  Industry,  health,  or  research. 

"(h)  The  term  "prior  art"  means: 

"(1)  A  published  United  States  patent  ap- 
plication or  United  States  patent  of  another 
which  has  an  actual  filing  date  in  the  United 
States  before  the  invention  thereof  by  the 
Inventor  named  In  the  applicant's  applica- 
tion;  or 

"(2)  Subject  matter  known  or  used  by 
others  In  this  country  before  the  Invention 
thereof  by  the  Inventor  named  In  the  appli- 
cant's application;  or 

"(3)  A  patent  or  publication  In  this  or  a 
foreign  country  reasonably  available  before 
the  Invention  by  the  Inventor  named  In  the 
applicant's  application,  or  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  effective  filing  date  of  the 
application  for  patent  In  the  United  States; 
or 

"(4)  Subject  matter  sold  or  In  public  use 
In  this  country  more  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  effective  filing  date  of  the  application 
for  patent  In  the  United  States. 
"5  101.  Right  to  patent:  Inventions  patent- 
able 

"Whoever  Invents  or  discovers  any  new  and 
useful  process,  machine,  manvifacture,  or 
composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  use- 
ful improvement  thereof,  or  his  successor  in 
title,  may  obtain  a  patent  therefor,  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  this 
title. 

"I  102.  Conditions  for  patentability;  novelty 
and  loss  of  right  to  patent 

"An  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent 
unless : 

"(a)  The  Invention  sought  to  be  patented 
Is  Identically  disclosed  or  described  by  the 
prior  art;  or 

"(b)  The  applicant  has  abandoned  the  In- 
vention; or 

"(c)  The  Invention  was  first  patented  or 


caused  to  be  patented  by  the  applicant  or  his 
legal  representatives  or  assigns  In  a  foreign 
country  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application 
for  patent  in  this  country  on  an  application 
filed  more  than  tweUe  months  before  the 
filing  of  the  application  in  the  United  States; 
or 

"(d)  The  Inventor  named  in  the  applicant's 
application  did  not  himself  Invent  the  sub- 
ject matter  sought  to  be  patented;  or 

"(e)  Before  the  invention  thereof  by  the 
Inventor  named  in  the  applicant's  applica- 
tion, the  invention  was  made  in  this  country 
by  another  who  had  not  abandoned,  sup- 
pressed, or  concealed  It.  In  determining  pri- 
ority of  invention,  there  shall  be  considered 
not  only  the  respective  dates  of  conception 
and  reduction  to  practice  of  the  invention, 
but  also  the  reasonable  diligence  of  one  who 
was  first  to  conceive  and  last  to  reduce  to 
practice,  from  a  time  prior  to  conception  by 
the  other. 

"5  103.  Conditions    for    patentability;    non- 
obvious  subject  matter 

"A  patent  may  not  be  obtained  though 
the  Invention  Is  not  Identically  disclosed  or 
described  In  the  prior  art  if  the  differences 
between  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be  pat- 
ented and  the  prior  art  are  such  that  said 
subject  matter  as  a  whole  would  have  been 
obvious  at  the  time  the  mventlon  was  made, 
or  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  effective 
filing  date  of  the  "application,  to  a  person 
having  ordinary  skill  In  the  art  to  which 
said  subject  matter  pertains.  Patentability 
shall  not  be  negatived  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  invention  was  made. 
"§  104.  Invention  made  abroad 

"In  proceedings  In  the  Patent  Offlce  and 
In  the  courts,  an  applicant  for  a  patent,  or 
a  patentee,  may  not  establish  a  date  of  In- 
vention by  reference  to  knowledge  or  use 
thereof,  or  other  activity  with  respect 
thereto.  In  a  foreign  country,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  119  of  this  title.  Where  an 
invention  was  made  by  a  person,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, while  domiciled  in  the  United  States 
and  serving  in  a  foreign  country  In  connec- 
tion with  operations  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  of  priority  with  respect  to  such 
invention  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  in 
the  United  States. 
"5  107.  Abandonment  of  Invention 

"(a)  Abandonment  of  an  application  for 
patent  does  not  of  Itself  establish  abandon- 
ment of  an  Invention  disclosed  therem. 

'■(b)  Publication  of  an  application  under 
the  provisions  of  section  123  or  151  of  this 
title  refutes  any  inference  that  an  Invention 
disclosed  therein  was  abandoned  after  the 
effective  filing  date  thereof. 

CHAPTER    1 1 . — APPLICATION    FOR    PATENT 

"Sec. 

'■111.  Application  for  patent. 

"112.  Specification. 

"113.  Drawings. 

"114.  Models,  specimens. 

"115.  Oath  of  applicant. 

"116.  Joint  inventors. 

"117.  Death  or  Incapacity  of  Inventor. 

"119.  Benefit  of  earlier  filing  date  in  foreign 

country;  right  of  priority. 
"120.  Benefit    of   earlier    filing    date    In    the 

United  States. 
"121.  Divisional  applications. 
"122.  Confidential  status  of  application. 
"123.  Publication. 
"§  111.  Application  for  patent 

"(a)  An  application  for  patent  may  be  filed 
by  either  the  Inventor  or  the  owner  of  the 
Invention  sought  to  be  patented.  The  appli- 
cation shall  be  made  In  writing  to  the  Com- 
missioner, shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  shall  include  or  be  amended  to  Include 
the  name  of  each  person  believed  to  have 
made  an  Inventive  contribution,  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  prescribed  fee.  An  appli- 
cation filed  by  a  person  not  the  inventor  shall 
Include,  at  the  time  of  filing,  a  statement  of 
the  facts  supporting  the  allegation  of  owner- 
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ship  of  the  Invention,  which  statement  may 
be  amended. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  filing  a  patent  appli- 
cation and  securing  a  filing  date,  an  applica- 
tion may  be  signed  by  an  agent  of  the  In- 
ventor or  owner  provided  the  application  Is 
ratified  by  the  signature  of  the  inventor  or 
owner  within  six  months  thereafter. 

"(c)  When  the  application  is  signed  by  the 
owner  or  his  agent,  the  owner,  within  ten 
days  after  filing  an  application  for  patent, 
shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  application  on  the 
inventor;  service  may  be  effected  by  mailing 
a  copy  of  the  application,  first  class  mail,  to 
the  last  known  address  of  the  inventor. 

"(d)  An  application  for  patent  shall  in- 
clude: 

"(1)  A  specification  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 112  of  this  title; 

"(2)  A  drawing  aa  prescribed  by  section 
113  of  this  title:  and 

"(3)  An  oath  prescribed  by  section  115  of 
this  title. 

"ie)  In  an  application,  omission  of  an  in- 
ventor's name  or  Inclusion  of  the  name  of 
one  not  an  inventor,  without  deceptive  In- 
tent, may  be  corrected  at  any  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(f»  When  the  Commissioner  requires  or 
publishes  an  abstract  of  the  technical  dis- 
closure of  an  application,  such  abstract  shall 
not  be  used  either  In  the  Patent  Office  or 
after  the  Issuance  of  a  patent  to  determine 
or  Interpret  the  scope  of  the  invention 
claimed. 

"i  112.  Specification 

"(a)  The  specification  shall  contain  a  writ- 
ten description  of  the  Invention,  and  of  the 
manner  and  process  of  making  it.  In  such 
full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms  as  to  en- 
able any  person  skilled  in  the  art  to  which 
it  pertains,  or  with  which  It  is  moet  nearly 
connected,  to  make  the  same,  and  shall  set 
forth  the  best  mode  contemplated  by  the  ap- 
plicant of  carrying  out  the  Invention.  The 
specification  shall  also  indicate  the  use  of 
said  Invention. 

"(b)  The  specification  shall  conclude  with 
one  or  more  claims  particularly  pointing  out 
and  distinctly  claiming  the  subject  matter 
which  the  applicant  desires  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent.  A  claim  may  be  written  in  inde- 
pendent or  dependent  form,  and  if  Ln  de- 
pendent form,  it  shall  be  construed  to  include 
all  the  limitations  of  the  claim  incorporated 
by  reference  into  the  dependent  claim. 

"(c)  An  element  In  a  claim  for  a  combina- 
tion may  be  expressed  as  a  means  or  step  for 
performing  a  specified  function  without  the 
recital  of  structure,  material,  or  acts  In  sup- 
port thereof,  and  such  claim  shall  be  con- 
strued to  cover  the  corresponding  structure. 
material,  or  acts  described  in  the  specification 
and  equivalents  thereof. 

"5  113.  Drawings 

"When  the  nature  of  the  ca«e  admits,  the 
applicant  shall  furnish  a  drawing. 
"5  114.  Models,  specimens 

"The  Commissioner  may  require  the  appli- 
cant to  furnish  a  model  or  specimen  of  con- 
venient size  to  exhibit  advantageously  the 
several  parts  of  his  invention. 

"When  the  Invention  Is  related  to  a  com- 
position of  matter,  the  Commissioner  may 
require  the  applicant  to  furnish  specimens  or 
ingredients  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  or 
experiment. 

"I  115.  Oath  of  applicant 

"(a)  The  applicant.  If  he  is  the  Inventor, 
shall  make  oath  that  he  believes  himself  to 
be  the  original  and  first  Inventor  of  the  sub- 
ject matwr  sought  to  be  patented  and  shall 
state  of  what  country  he  1b  a  citizen. 

"(b)  The  applicant,  U  he  la  not  the  inven- 
tor, shall  make  an  oath  that  he  believes  the 
named  inventor  to  be  the  original  and  first 
Inventor  of  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patented  and  shall  state  of  what  country  the 
naimed  inventor  is  a  citizen;  such  oath  shall 


verify  the  statement  of  facts  supporting  the 
allegation  of  ownership  of  the  invention. 

"(c)  The  applicant  of  an  application  filed 
pursuant  to  section  117  of  this  title  may 
make  the  oath  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  so  varied  In  form  that  it  can 
be  made  by  him. 
"§  116.  Joint  Inventors 

"(a)  When  two  or  more  persons  have  made 
Inventive  contributions  to  subject  matter 
claimed  in  an  application,  they  shall  apply 
for  a  patent  Jointly  and  each  sign  the  appli- 
cation and  make  required  oath,  or,  if  the  ap- 
plication la  filed  by  some  other  person  hav- 
ing the  right  to  do  so,  they  shall  be  named 
as  the  Inventors. 

"(b)  In  an  application  for  patent  for  a 
Jcrfnt  Invention,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
each  person  named  as  Joint  Inventor  to  be  a 
Joint  inventor  of  the  Invention  asserted  in 
each  claim. 

"(c)  If  a  Joint  Inventor  refuses  to  Join  in 
an  application  for  patent  or  cannot  be  found 
or  reached  after  dUlgent  effort,  the  applica- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  other  Inventor  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  omitted  Inventor. 
The  ConamlBsioner,  on  proof  of  the  pertinent 
facts  and  after  such  notice  to  the  omitted 
Inventor  as  he  prescribes,  may  publish  the 
application  and  grant  a  pat«nt  to  the  in- 
ventor making  the  application,  subject  to 
the  same  right*  which  the  omitted  Inventor 
would  have  had  if  he  had  been  Joined.  The 
omitted  Inventor  may  sulaeequently  Join  In 
the  application. 

"§  117.  Death  or  incapacity  of  inventor 

•Legal  representatives  of  deceased  Inven- 
tors and  of  those  under  legal  incapacity  may 
make  application  for  patent  upon  compliance 
with  the  requirements  and  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  the  inventor. 
"i  119.  Benefit  of  earlier  filing  date  in  foreign 
country:  right  of  priority 
"(a)  An  application  for  patent  for  an  In- 
vention filed  In  this  country  by  any  person 
who  has,  or  whose  predecessor  or  successor  in 
title  has,  previously  regularly  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  a  patent  for  the  same  invention  by 
the  same  inventor  in  a  foreign  country  which 
affords  similar  privileges  In  the  case  of  ap- 
plications filed   in   the  United   States   or  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as   the  same  application   would 
have  if  filed  in  the  United  States  on  the  date 
on  which  the  application  for  i>atent  for  the 
same  invention  was  first  filed  In  any  such 
foreign  country,   if  the  appUcation  in  this 
country  Is  filed  within  twelve  months  from 
the  earliest  date  on  which  such  foreign  appli- 
cation was  filed. 

"(b)  No  application  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
right  of  priority  under  this  section,  unless 
the  applicant  makes  a  claim  therefor  at  the 
time  the  application  is  filed  and  complies 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe  by  regulations;  amendment  of 
such  claim  may  be  made  during  examination 
or  reexamination  of  the  application  as  pro- 
vided In  Chapt€r  12  of  this  title, 

"(c)  In  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  and  requirements,  the  right 
provided  In  this  section  may  be  based  upon 
a  subsequent  regularly  filed  appUcation  In 
the  same  foreign  country  Instead  of  the  first 
filed  foreign  application,  provided  that  any 
foreign  application  filed  prior  to  such  subse- 
quent application  has  been  withdrawn, 
abandoned,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  without 
having  been  laid  open  to  public  Inspection 
and  without  leaving  any  rights  outstanding, 
and  has  not  served,  nor  thereafter  shall  serve, 
as  a  basis  for  claiming  a  right  of  priority. 
"5  120.  Benefit  of  earUer  filing  date  in  the 
United  States 
"(a)  An  application  for  patent  for  an  In- 
vention shall  have  the  same  effect  as  to  such 
Invention  as  though  filed  on  the  date  a  prior 
application  was  filed,  or  the  date  to  which  a 
prior  application  is  directly  or  IndirecUy  en- 
titled under  this  subsection  (a)  or  under 
section  119  of  this  title,  if: 


"(1)  The  two  applications  have  the  same 
applicant; 

"(2)  The  invention  is  disclosed  In  the  prior 
application  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  112  of  this  title- 

"(3)  The  later  application  is  filed  before 
the  abandonment  of.  or  the  issuance  of  a 
patent  on,  the  prior  application,  and 

"(4)  The  appUcant  specifically  claims  the 
benefit  of  such  date  for  subject  matter 
claimed  In  the  later  application  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  later  application,  or  by  amend- 
ment thereof. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  by  regulation 
dispense  with  signing  and  execution  in  the 
case  of  an  application  directed  solely  to 
subject  matter  described  in  a  prior  applica- 
tion of  the  same  applicant. 
'§  121.  Divisional  applications 

"(a)  If  two  or  more  independent  and  dis- 
tinct inventions  are  claimed  in  one  applica- 
tion, the  Commissioner  may  require  the 
application  to  be  restricted  to  one  of  their.. 
A  requirement  for  an  election  of  species  is 
a  requirement  for  restriction  and.  In  the 
event  of  such  requirement,  each  separate 
species  shall  be  considered  a  separate  and 
distinct  Invention. 

"(b)  The  validity  of  a  patent  may  net 
be  questioned  for  failure  of  the  Commissioner 
to  require  the  application  to  be  restricted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  nor  may 
the  validity  of  either  of  two  or  more  paten'i 
resulting  from  and  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
quirement under  said  subsection  (ai  be 
questioned  solely  because  of  the  existence 
of  several  patents,  if  the  subsequent  appli- 
cation Is  filed  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  120  of  this  chapter. 
"§  122.  Confidential  status  of  applications 

"Applications  for  patents  shall  be  kep; 
in  confidence  by  the  Patent  Office  and  n: 
information  concerning  the  same  given  with- 
out authority  of  the  applicant  or  owner  un- 
less necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol 
any  Act  of  Congress  or  in  such  special  cL'- 
cumstances  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"5  123.  Publication 

"(a)  An  applicant  may.  upon  the  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fee.  request  publication  o.' 
his  pending  application  and  publication  o; 
the  pending  application  shall  occur  as  soon 
as   practicable  after   the   request. 

"(b)  Before  publication  of  an  application 
under  this  section,  the  applicant  may  be 
required,  subject  to  sections  132  and  133  of 
this  title,  to  place  the  application  in  proper 
form  for  publication. 

"CHAPTER     12. 


EXAMINATION    OF   APPUCATION 

"Sec. 

"131.  Examination  of  application. 

"132.  Notice  of  rejection;  reexamination. 

"133.  Time  for  prosecuting  application. 

"134.  Appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

"136.  Reexamination  after  publication 

"137.  Priority  of  Invention. 

"{  131.  Examination  of  application 

"The  Commissioner  shall  cause  an  exami- 
nation to  be  made  of  the  application  and 
the  alleged  new  invention:  and  if  on  such 
examination  It  is  determined  that  the  ap- 
plicant Is  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the 
law,  the  Commissioner  shall  Issue  a  patent 
therefor  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  grant- 
ing of  a  patent  shall  not  be  refused  solely 
on  the  ground  that  if  It  occurred  there 
would  then  exist  more  than  one  patent  for 
the  same  invention  where  the  patents  will 
expire  on  the  same  date  as  a  result  of  filing 
on  the  same  date  or  as  a  result  of  a  ter- 
minal disclaimer  pursuant  to  section  253  of 
this  title,  so  long  as  the  right  to  sue  for  In- 
fringement of  said  patents  Is  In  the  same 
legal  entity.  Insofar  as  reasonably  feasible, 
the  examination  shall  be  in  the  order  of  the 
application's  earliest  effective  filing  date 
"§  132.  Notice  of  rejection;   reexamination 

"Whenever,  on  examination,  any  claim  of 
an  application  is  rejected,  or  any  objection 


or  requirement  made,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  the  applicant  thereof,  stating 
the  reasons  therefor,  together  with  such  in- 
formation and  references  as  may  be  useful 
;n  Judging  the  propriety  of  continuing  the 
prosecution  of  the  application;  and  if  after 
receiving  such  notice,  the  applicant  requests 
reexamination,  with  or  without  amendment, 
the  application  shall  be  reexamined.  No 
amendment  shall  Introduce  new  matter  into 
the  disclosure  of  the  Invention. 
•■|  133.  Time  for  prosecuting  application 

"Upon  failure  of  the  applicant  to  pros- 
ecute the  application  within  six  months  after 
any  action  therein,  of  which  notice  has  been 
given  or  mailed  to  the  applicant,  or  within 
such  shorter  time,  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
as  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  in  such  action, 
the  application  shall  be  regarded  as  aban- 
doned by  the  parties  thereto,  unless  it  be 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner that  such  delay  was  unavoidable. 
■;  134.  Appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals 

"An  applicant  for  a  patent,  any  of  whose 
claims  has  been  finally  or  twice  rejected. 
may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  primary 
examiner  to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  having 
once  paid  the  fee  for  such  appeal. 
'■§  136.  Reexamination  after  publication 

"(a)  Any  person  may  notify  the  Commis- 
sioner of  patents  or  publications  which  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  patentability  of  a  pub- 
lished application,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  cause  the  application  to  be  examined 
or  reexamined  In  the  light  thereof. 

"(bi  If  such  notification  explains  in 
writing  the  pertinency  of  the  patents  or  pub- 
lications cited  and  Is  received  within  three 
months,  or  within  such  longer  time  as  the 
Commissioner  appoints  but  not  more  than 
six  months,  after  publication  of  the  applica- 
tion under  section  151  of  this  title,  the  cita- 
tions shall  be  considered  by  the  Patent  Of- 
fice: such  consideration  shall  be  an  exami- 
nation In  accordance  with  sections  131  and 
132  hereof. 

"(ci  The  identity  of  the  person  making 
the  citations  under  subsection  (a)  or  (bi  of 
this  section  shall  be  kept  In  confidence  by 
the  Patent  Office,  and  no  Information  con- 
cerning the  same  shall  be  given  without  the 
authority  of  such  person,  unless  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  in  such  special  circumstances  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

"id)  Any  person  may  notify  the  Com- 
missioner within  such  time  as  the  Commis- 
sioner appoints,  not  less  than  three  months 
nor  more  than  six  months  after  publication 
of  an  application  under  section  151  of  this 
title,  that: 

■il)  Subject  matter  had  been  sold  or  was 
In  public  use  in  the  United  States  which  dis- 
closed the  invention  claimed  in  such  appli- 
cation more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive filing  date  of  the  application;  or 

"(2)  The  Inventor  named  in  such  appli- 
cation did  not  himself  Invent  the  subject 
matter  sought  to  be  patented;  or 

■■(3)  Before  the  invention  thereof  by  the 
mventor  named  in  the  application,  the  in- 
vention was  made  in  this  country  by  an- 
other who  had  not  abandoned,  suppressed  or 
concealed  it. 

If  such  person  within  the  time  specified 
above  makes  a  prima  facie  showing  and  offers 
to  present  evidence  in  support  of  such  show- 
ing, the  matter  shall  be  determined  In  such 
proceedings  as  the  Commissioner  shaU  estab- 
lish by  regulations.  Such  regulations  shall 
require  consideration  or  review  by  the  Board 
of  Appeals  and  shall  prescribe  for  matters 
under  subsections  (d)(2)  and  (d)(3)  of  this 
section  the  same  kind  of  proceeding. 

"(e)  A  refusal  of  the  Commissioner  to  re- 
ject any  claim  of  an  application  on  the  basis 
of  a  notification  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  subject  to  direct  Judicial  review,  except 
that  an  applicant  claiming  the  same  subject 
matter  as  that  involved  in  a  proceeding  un- 


der subsection  (d)(2)  or  (d)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  include  such  refusal  on  appeal 
under  section  134  of  this  title  and  when  seek- 
ing review  under  Chapter  13  of  this  title. 

"(f)  Whether  or  not  any  person  chooses  to 
proceed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  he  shall  not  be  foreclosed  or  in 
any  way  prejudiced  with  respect  to  asserting 
comparable  grounds  in  defense  of  an  in- 
fringement suit  or  as  a  basis  of  affirmative 
relief  under  declaratory  judgment  proceed- 
ings. 
"§  137.  Priority  of  Invention 

"(a)  Whenever  a  claim  of  an  otherwise 
allowable  application  is  for  the  same  Inven- 
tion as  a  claim  of  an  issued  patent,  or  for 
the  substance  thereof,  and  the  applicant 
makes  a  prima  facie  showing  that  before  the 
effective  filing  date  of  the  application  for 
said  patent,  the  inventor  named  in  the  said 
application  made  the  Invention  in  the  United 
States  and  has  not  abandoned,  suppressed  or 
concealed  it.  and  the  applicant  offers  to  pre- 
sent evidence  in  support  of  such  showing, 
the  matter  of  priority  of  Invention  under 
section  1021  ei  of  this  title  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  such  proceedings  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  establish  by  regulation  pursuant 
to  section   136(d)    of  this  Chapter. 

"(b)  A  claim  for  the  same  subject  matter 
as  a  claim  of  an  Issued  patent,  or  lor  the 
substance  thereof,  may  not  be  made  in  any 
application  unless  such  claim  is  made  prior 
to  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
patent  was  granted. 

"chapter    13. — REVIEW   OF  PATENT  OrnCE 
DECISIONS 

"Sec. 

"141.  Appeal  to  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 

Appeals. 
"142.  Notice  of  appeal. 
"143.  Proceedings  on  appeal, 
■  144.  Decision  on  appeal. 
"145.  Civil  action. 

"i  141.  Appeal  to  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent App>eals 

'(a)  An  applicant,  or  his  successor  in  title. 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
-Appeals  refusing  a  patent  or  any  claim,  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  thereby  waiving  his  right 
to  proceed  under  section  145  of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  applicant,  or  his  successor  In  title. 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
-Appeals  in  a  proceeding  involving  another 
applicant  under  section  136(d)(2).  136(d) 
(3),  or  137  of  this  title,  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals. 

"§  142.  Notice  of  appeal 

"When  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
the  appellant  shall  file  in  the  Patent  Office 
a  written  notice  of  appeal  directed  to  the 
Commissioner,  within  such  time  after  the 
date  of  the  decision  appealed  from,  not  less 
than  sixty  days,  as  the  Commissioner  ap- 
points. 

"§  143.  Proceedings  on  appeal 

"The  Patent  Office  shall  transmit  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  certified  copies  of  all  the  necessary 
papers  and  evidence  designated  by  the  ap- 
pellant and  any  additional  papers  and  evi- 
dence designated  by  the  Commissioner  or  the 
appellee.  The  court  shall,  before  hearing  an 
appeal,  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  ol 
the  hearing  to  the  Commissioner  and  the 
parties  thereto. 

"I  144.  Decision  on  appeal 

"The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  -Appeals  shall  hear  and  determine 
such  appeal  on  the  evidence  produced  before 
the  Patent  Office  and  transmitted  to  the 
court  under  the  provisions  ol  section  143  ol 
this  title.  Upon  its  determination,  the  court 
shall  return  to  the  Commissioner  a  certificate 
of  its  proceedings  and  decision,  which  shall 
be  entered  of  record  In  the  Patent  Office  and 
govern  the  further  proceedings  in  the  case. 


"§  145.  Civil  action 

"An  applicant,  or  his  successor  in  title. 
dlssastisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  refusing  a  patent  or  any  claim, 
may,  unless  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  under  section  141  of  this  title,  have 
remedy  by  civil  action  against  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  if  commenced 
within  such  time  after  such  decision,  not 
less  than  sixty  days,  as  the  Commissioner 
appoints.  The  court  may  adjudge  that  such 
applicant  is  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for 
his  invention,  as  specified  in  any  of  his 
claims  Involved  in  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  .\ppeals.  as  the  facts  in  the  case  mav  ap- 
pear, and  such  adjudication  shall  be  en- 
tered of  record  in  the  Patent  Office  and  gov- 
ern further  proceedings  m  the  case. 


"Sec. 


"CHAPTER  1  4 ISSUE  OK  PATENT 


"151.  Publication  and  Issue  of  patents. 

"153.  How  issued. 

"154.  Contents  and  term  of  patent. 

"§  151.  Publication  and  issue  of  patent 

"(a)  If  it  is  determined  that  an  applicant 
is  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law.  a 
written  notice  of  allowance  of  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  given  or  mailed  to  the  appli- 
cant. The  notice  shall  specify  a  publication 
fee  and  an  issue  lee:  upon  payment  of  the 
publication  fee  within  the  time  established, 
the  application  shall  be  published. 

"(b)  Applications  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  section  123  of  this  title  need  not 
be  published  in  full  under  this  section,  but 
in  lieu  thereof  a  notice  that  the  application 
has  been  allowed  together  with  anv  changes 
may  be  published. 

"(c)  If  no  action  under  section  136  of  this 
title  has  been  taken,  and  provided  the  fee 
prescribed  for  issuance  of  a  patent  has  been 
paid  within  the  time  established,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  Issue  the  patent.  If  an  action 
under  section  136  of  this  title  has  been  com- 
menced, the  patent  shall  be  issued  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  If  then 
warranted. 

"(d)  If  any  payment  required  by  this  sec- 
tion is  not  timely  made,  but  is  submitted 
with  the  fee  for  delayed  payment  within 
three  months  after  the  due  date  and  suf- 
ficient cause  is  shown  for  the  late  payment, 
it  may  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  as 
though  no  abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever 
occurred. 

"i  153.  How  issued 

"Patents  shall  be  Issued  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  under  the  seal 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Commissioner  or  have  his  signature 
placed  thereon,  and  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
Patent  Office, 

"§  154.  Contents  and  term  of  patent 

"(a)  Every  patent  shall  contain  a  grant  to 
the  applicant,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  of  the 
right,  during  the  term  of  the  patent  to  ex- 
clude others  from  making,  using,  or  selling 
the  invention  throughout  the  United  States, 
referring  to  the  specification  for  the  particu- 
lars thereof.  A  copy  of  the  specification  and 
drawings  shall  be  armexed  to  the  patent  and 
be  a  part  thereof. 

"(b)  The  term  of  a  patent  shall  expire 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  filing  the  ap- 
plication In  the  United  States  or.  If  the  bene- 
fit of  the  filing  date  in  the  United  States  of 
a  prior  application  Is  claimed,  from  the 
earliest  such  prior  date  claimed.  In  determin- 
ing the  term  of  the  patent,  the  date  of  filing 
any  application  in  a  foreign  country  which 
may  be  claimed  by  the  appUcant  shall  not 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

"CHAPTER    15. PLANT    PATENTS 

"Sec. 

"161.  Patents  for  plants. 
"162  Description,  claim. 
"163.  Grant. 
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"164.  Assistance  ol  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
"%  161.  Patents  lor  plants 

"(a)  Whoever  invents  or  dlsoovers  and 
aaerually  reproduces  any  distlnot  and  new 
variety  of  plant  including  cultivated  sports, 
mutants,  hybrids,  and  newly  found  seed- 
lings, other  than  a  tuber  propagated  plant  or 
a  plant  found  In  an  unciUtlvated  state,  may 
obtain  a  patent  therefor,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  req\ilrement8  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  relating 
to  patents  for  inventions  shall  apply  to  pat- 
ents for  plants,  except  as  otherwise  provided. 

"(c)   The  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
any  publication  of  applications  under  sec- 
tions 123  and  151  shall  not  apply  to  applica- 
tions for  patents  for  plants. 
"S  163.  Description,  claim 

"No  plant  patent  shall  b«  declared  Invalid 
for  noncompliance  with  section  112  of  this 
title  If  the  description  is  as  complete  as  Is 
reasonably    possible. 

"The  claim  In  the  specification  shall  be  In 
formal  terms  to  the  plant  shown  and  de- 
scribed. 

"5  183.  Grant 

"In  the  case  of  a  plant  patent  the  grant 
shall  be  of  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
asexually  reproducing  the  plant  or  selling  or 
using  the  plant  so  reproduced. 
"5  164.  Assistance  of  Department  of  Agrtcul- 
ttire 

"The  President  may  by  Executive  Order 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requests  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
plants  (I)  to  furnish  available  information 
of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture.  (2)  to  con- 
duct through  the  appropriate  bureau  or  di- 
vision of  the  Department  research  upon 
si>ecial  problems,  or  (3)  to  detail  to  the  Com- 
missioner officers  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. 

"CHAPTER    16. — ^DESICNS 

"Sec 

"171.  Patents  for  designs. 
"172.  Right  of  priority. 
"173.  Term  of  design  patent. 
"5  171.  Patents  for  designs 

"(a)  Whoever  Invents  any  new,  original 
and  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of 
manufacture  may  obtain  a  patent  therefor, 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  this  Utle. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  relating 
to  patents  for  Inventions  shall  apply  to 
patents  for  designs,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
any  publication  of   applications   under  sec- 
tions 123  and  151  shall  not  apply  to  applica- 
tions for  patents  for  designs. 
"S  172.  Right  of  priority 

■The  right  of  priority  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 119  of  this  title,  and  the  time  specified 
In  section   102(c)    of  this  title  shall   be  six 
months  in  the  ca^e  of  designs. 
"I  173.  Term  of  design  patent 

"Patents  for  designs  may  be  granted  for  a 
term  measured  from  the  date  of  Issue  of  three 
years  and  six  months,  or  of  seven  years,  or 
of  fourteen  years,  as  the  applicant.  In  his 
application,  elects. 

"CHAPTER  17. — SECRECY  OF  CERTAIN  INVENTIONS 
AND  rlLINC  APPLICATIONS  IN  rORdCN  COtJN- 
TRIXS 

"Sec. 

"181.  Secrecy  of  ce.'taln  inventions  and  with- 
holding Of  patent. 

"182.  Abandonment  of  invention  for  un- 
authorized disclosure. 

"183.  Right  of  compensation. 

"184.  Piling  of  appUcatlon  In  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"185.  Patent  barred  for  filing  without  license. 

"186,  Penalty. 

"187.  Nonappllcabillty  to  certain  persons. 


"188.  Rules   and   regulations,    delegation   of 

power. 
"5  181.  Secrecy    of    certain    inventions    and 
withholding  of  patent 
"  (a)   Wheoiever  publication  or  disclosure  of 
an  Invention  In  which  the  Government  has 


InvenUon  has  been  published  or  disclosed  nr 
that  an  appUcatlon  for  a  patent  therefor  has 
been  filed  in  a  foreign  country  by  the  inven 
tor,  his  successors,  assigns,  or  legal  renre' 
sentaUves,  or  anyone  In  privity  with  him  or 
them,  without  the  consent  of  the  rnm,»„ 
a  property  interest  might,  m  the  opimon  of  sloner.  The  abandonment  shall  be  h^" 
the    head    of     an    interested    Government      have  occurred  as  of  the  time  of  violation  n, 

agency,  be  detrimental  to  the  national  secu-      ''".^■.<.-»   "*■  .i.-   ^ '  "'uiauon.  The 

rlty.  the  Commissioner  upon  being  so  noti- 
fied shall  order  that  the  invention  be  kept 
secret  and  shall  withhold  publication  there- 
of and  the  grant  of  a  patent  under  the  condi- 
tion set  forth  hereinafter. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  publication  or  disclo- 
sure of  an  invention  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  a  property  Interest, 
might,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner, 
be  detrimental  to  the  national  security,  he 
shall  make  the  application  for  patent  In 
which  such  Invention  is  disclosed  available 
for  inspection  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 


consent  of  the  Commissioner  shaU  not  be 
given  without  the  concurrence  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  and  the  chief  officers  of 
the  agencies  who  caused  the  order  to  be  is 
sued.  A  holding  of  abandonment  shall  con 
stitute  forfeiture  by  the  applicant,  his  sue' 
cessors,  assigns,  or  legal  representatives  or 
anyone  In  privity  with  him  or  them  of'  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  based  uDon 
such  invention.  ^ 

"i  183.  Right  to  compensation 

"An  applicant,  his  successors,  assigns   or 
legal  representatives,  whose  patent  is  with 
held  as  herein  provided,  shall  have  the  right 
beginning  at  the  date  the  applicant  is  noti- 
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cmef    Officer    of    any    other    department    or  fled  that:  except  for  such  ordeWsappr^^ 

T^^J^l  '""^  <^°7^^««t  designated  by  the  tlon  Is  otherwise  In  condition  for^lowance' 

President  as  a  defense  agency  of  the  United  or  February  1.  1952,  whichever  is  la^rand 

r* •  „  ending   six    years    after   a   patent   la   issued 

(c)   Each  Individual  to  whom  the  appll-  thereon,  to  apply  to  the  head  of  anv  deoart 

cauon     Is    disclosed    shall     sign     a    dated  ment  or  agency  who  caused  the  order  to  be 

acknowledgment  thereof,  which  acknowledg-  Issued    for    compensation    for    the    damage 

caused  by  the  order  of  secrecy  and /or  for  the 
use  of  the  InvenOon  by  the  Government  re- 
sulting from  his  disclosure.  The  right  to  com- 
pensation for  use  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
the  first  use  of  the  invention  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
Is   authorized,    upon    the   presentation  of  a 
claim,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
applicant,    his    successors,    assigns,    or   legal 
representatives.    In    full    settlement   for  the 
damage  and,  or  use.  This  settlement  agree- 
ment shall  be  conclusive  for  all  purposes  not- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary.  If  fuU  setUement  of  the  claim 
cannot  be  effected,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  award  and  pay  to  such 
applicant,    his   successors,    assigns,   or  legal 
representatives,  a  sum  not  exceeding  75  per 
centum  of  the  sum  which  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  considers  Just  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  and/or  use.  A  claimant 
may  bring  suit  against  the  Umted  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  In  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
such  claimant  la  a  resident  for  an  amount 
which  when  added  to  the  award  shall  con- 
stitute   Just   compensation    for   the  d.-unage 
and  or  use  of  the  invention  by  the  Govern- 
ment.  The  owner  of  any  patent  Issued  upon 
an  application  that  was  subject  to  a  secrecy 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  section  181  of  thl» 
title,  who  did  not  apply  for  compensation  ar. 
above  provided,  shall  have  the  right,  after  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  such  patent,  to  bring  suit 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  for  Just  compensation 
for  the  damage  caused  by  reason  of  the  order 
of  secrecy  and  or  use  by  the  Government  of 
the  Invention  resulting  from  his  disclosure. 
The  right  to  compensation  for  use  shall  begin 
on  the  date  of  the  first  use  of  tlie  invention 
by  the  Government.  In  a  suit  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  the  Umted  States  may 
avail  Itself  of  all  defenses  It  mnv  plead  in  an 
action  under  section  1498  nf  title  28.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  confer  a  right  of  action  on  any- 
one or  his  successors,  assigns,  or  legal  repre- 
sentatives who,  while  In   the  full-time  em- 
ployment or  service  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
covered, Invented,  or  developed  the  invention 
on  which  the  claim  Is  based. 
"5  184.  Filing  of  application  In  foreign  country 
"(a)  Except  when  authorized  by  a  license 
obtained   from,   or  a   general   license  estab- 
lished by,  the  Commissioner,  a  person  shall 
not  file  or  cause  or  authorize  to  be  filed  In 
any  foreign  country  an  application  for  patent 
or  for  the  registration  of  a  utility  model,  in- 
dustrial  design   or  model   in  respect  of  an 
invention  made  In  this  country  prior  to  six 
months  after  filing  an  application  for  p-itent 
on  the  same  invention  under  section  ill  of 


ment  shall  be  entered  in  the  file  of  the  ap- 
plication. If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  a  De- 
fense Department,  or  the  chief  officer  of  an- 
other department  or  agency  so  designated, 
the  publication  or  disclosure  of  the  Inven- 
tion would  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
security,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  a  Defense  Department,  or  such 
other  chief  officer  shall  notify  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Commissioner  shall  order  that 
the  Invention  be  kept  secret  and  shall  with- 
hold publication  and  the  grant  of  a  patent 
for  such  period  as  the  national  Interest  re- 
qulree,  and  notify  the  appUcant  thereof. 
Upon  proper  showing  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  who  caused  the  secrecy 
order  to  be  Issued  that  the  examination  of 
the  application  might  Jeopardize  the  nation- 
al Interest,  the  Commissioner  shall  there- 
upon maintain  the  application  in  a  sealed 
condition  and  notify  the  applicant  thereof. 
The  applicant  whose  application  has  been 
placed  under  a  secrecy  order  shall  have  a 
right  to  appeal  from  the  order  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  imder  rules  prescribed  by 
him. 

"(d)   An  invention   shall  not   be   ordered 
kept  secret  and  publication  withheld  for  a 
period  of  more   than  a  year.  The  Commis- 
sioner  shall    renew    the   order   at    the    end 
thereof,  or  at  the  end  of  any  renewal  period, 
for  additional  perlcxls  of  one  year  upon  noti- 
fication by  the  head  of  the  department  or  the 
chief  officer  of  the  agency  who  caused   the 
order  to  be  Issued  that  an  affirmative  deter- 
mination has  been  made  that  the  national 
Interest  continues  so  to  require.  An  order  In 
effect,   or   Issued,   during  a   time   when   the 
United  States  Is  at  war  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  the  duration  of  hostilities  and  one  year 
following  cessation  of  hostilities.  An  order  in 
effect,  or  Issued,  during  a  national  emergency 
declared   by   the   President  shall   remain   in 
effect  for  the  duration  of  the  national  emer- 
gency and  six  months  thereafter.  The  Com- 
missioner    may     rescind     any    order    upon 
notification  by  the  heads  of  the  departments 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  agencies   who 
caused  the  order  to  be  Issued  that  the  publi- 
cation or  disclosure  of  the  Invention  is  no 
longer  deemed  detrimental  to  the  national 
security. 

"5  182.  Abandonment  of  invention  for  tinau- 
thorized  disclosure 
"The  invention  disclosed  In  an  application 
for  patent  subject  to  an  order  made  pursuant 
to  section  181  of  this  title  may  be  held  aban- 
doned upon  Its  being  established  by  the  Com- 
missioner that  In  violation  of  said  order  the 


this  title,  or  prior  to  four  months  after  filing 
an  application  for  patent  on  the  same  orna- 
mental design  under  section  171  of  this  title. 
The  Patent  Office  Is  hereby  established  as  the 
so'le  govenmiental  agency  to  grant  a  license 
or  estabUsh  a  general  license.  A  license  shall 
cot  be  granted  with  respect  to  an  inven- 
tion subject  to  an  order  Issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  section  181  of  this  title 
»-ithout  the  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
agencies  who  caused  the  order  to  be  issued. 
Upon  compliance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  a  license  shall 
be  granted  retroactively  where  an  applica- 
tion has  been  filed  abroad  and  the  applica- 
tion does  not  disclose  an  invention  within 
the  scope  of  section  181  of  this  title. 

■■(b)  The  term  'application'  when  used  to 
this  Chapter  Includes  applications  and  any 
modifications,  amendments,  or  supplements 
thereto,  or  divisions  thereof. 

"(ci  No  license  shall  be  required  subse- 
quent to  the  filing  of  a  foreign  application 
for  any  modifications,  amendments  or  sup- 
plements to  that  foreign  appUcatlon,  or  divi- 
sions thereof,  which  do  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  Invention  originally  disclosed,  which 
are  within  the  scope  of  the  Invention  orig- 
inally disclosed,  and  where  the  filing  of  the 
foreign  application  originally  compiled  with 
the  provisions  of  this  .section. 

"(d)  A  retroactive  license  may  be  granted 
at  any  time  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
corresponding  United  States  application  has 
matured  Into  a  patent.  Such  license  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  granted 
during  the  pendency  of  the  application. 
"{ 185,  Patent  barred  for  filing  without 
license 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
iaw  any  person,  and  his  successors,  assigns, 
or  legal  representatives,  shall  not  receive  a 
United  States  patent  for  an  Invention  If  that 
person,  or  his  successors,  assigns,  or  legal 
representatives  shall,  without  procuring  the 
license  prescribed  in  section  184  of  this  title, 
have  made,  or  consented  to  or  assisted  anoth- 
er's making,  application  In  a  foreign  country 
for  a  patent  or  for  the  registration  of  a 
utility  model,  industrial  design,  or  model  in 
respect  of  the  invention.  A  United  States 
patent  Issued  to  such  person,  his  successors, 
assigns,  or  legal  representatives  may  be  held 
invalid  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
or  such  court  may  order  the  issuance  of  a 
retroactive  license  under  section  184  of  this 
title. 
'5 186.  Penalty 

"Whoever,  during  the  period  or  periods  of 
time  an  Invention  has  been  ordered  to  be 
kept  secret  and  the  grant  of  a  patent  thereon 
withheld  pursuant  to  section  181  of  this  title, 
shall,  with  knowledge  of  such  order  and 
without  due  authorization,  wilfully  publish 
or  dl-sclose  or  authorize  or  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished or  disclosed  the  invention,  or  mate- 
rial Information  with  respect  thereto,  or  who- 
ever. In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section 
184  of  this  title,  shall  file  or  cause  or  author- 
ize to  be  filed  In  any  foreign  country  an  ap- 
plication for  patent  or  for  the  registration  of 
a  utility  model.  Industrial  design,  or  model 
in  respect  of  any  invention  made  in  the 
United  States,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  810,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"5 187.  Nonappllcabillty  to  certain  persons 

"The  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  this 
Chapter  shall  not  apply  to  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  acting  v.ithln  the 
scope  of  his  authority,  nor  to  nny  person 
acting  upon  his  written  Instructions  or  per- 
mission. 

"5188.  Rules  and  regulations,  delegation  of 
power 
"The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  Defense  Department,  the  chief 
officer  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  designated  by  the  President 
as  a  defense  agency  of  the  United  States,  and 


the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may  separately 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  to  enable  the  re- 
spective department  or  agency  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Chapter,  and  may  dele- 
gate any  power  conferred  by  this  Chapter. 

'Part  III — Patents  and  Protection  of 
Patent  Rights 
"Chapter  Sec. 
"25.  Amendment  and  correction  of  Pat- 
ents   --  251 

"26.  Ownership  and  Assignment 261 

"27.  Government  Interests  In  Patents 266 

"28.  Infringement  of  Patents 271 

"29    Remedies  for  Infringement  of  Pat- 
ent and  Other  Actions 281 

"chapter  25. — amendment  AND  CORRECTION  OF 
PATENTS 

"Sec. 

"251.  Reissue  of  defective  patents. 
"252.  Effect  of  reissue. 
"253.  Disclaimer. 

"254.  Certificate  of  correction  of  Patent  Of- 
fice mistake. 
"255.  Certificate  of  correction  of  applicant's 

mistake. 
"256.  Correction  of  named  inventor. 
"§  251.  Reissue  of  defective  patents 

"(a)  Whenever  any  patent  Is,  through  error 
without  any  deceptive  Intention,  deemed 
wholly  or  partly  Inoperative  or  Invalid,  by 
reason  of  a  defective  specification  or  drawing, 
or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming  more 
or  less  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim  in  the 
patent,  the  Commissioner  shall,  on  the  sur- 
render of  such  patent  and  the  payment  of 
the  fee  required  by  law.  reissue  the  patent 
for  the  Invention  disclosed  in  the  original 
patent,  and  In  accordance  with  a  new  and 
amended  application,  for  the  unexpired  part 
of  the  term  of  the  original  patent.  No  new 
matter  shall  be  Introduced  Into  the  applica- 
tion for  reissue. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  Chapters  12,  13  and 
14  of  this  title  relating  to  applications  for 
patent  shall  be  applicable  to  applications 
for  reissue  of  a  patent. 

"(c)  No  reissued  patent  shall  be  granted 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  claims  of  the 
original  patent,  unless  applied  for  within 
one  year  from  the  grant  of  the  original  pat- 
ent, except  to  claim  the  same  subject  matter 
as  a  claim  of  an  Issued  patent  pursuant  to 
section  137  of  this  title, 

"f  252.  Effect  of  reissue 

"(a)  The  svirrender  of  the  original  patent 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  re- 
issued patent,  and  every  reissued  patent  shall 
have  the  same  effect  and  operation  In  law, 
on  the  trial  of  actions  for  causes  thereafter 
arising,  as  If  the  same  had  been  originally 
granted  in  such  amended  form,  but  insofar 
as  the  claims  of  the  original  and  reissued 
patents  are  Identical,  such  surrender  shall 
not  affect  any  action  then  pending  nor  abate 
any  cause  of  action  then  existing,  and  the 
reissued  patent,  to  the  extent  that  its  claims 
are  identical  with  the  original  patent,  shall 
constitute  a  continuation  thereof  and  have 
effect  continuously  from  the  date  of  the 
original  patent. 

"(b)  No  reissued  patent  shall  abridge  or 
affect  the  right  of  any  person  or  his  suc- 
cessors In  business  who  made,  purchased  or 
used  prior  to  the  grant  of  a  reissue  anything 
patented  by  the  reissued  patent,  to  continue 
the  use  of.  or  to  sell  to  others  to  be  used  or 
sold,  the  specific  thing  so  made,  purchased 
or  used,  unless  the  making,  using  or  selling 
of  such  thing  Infringes  a  valid  claim  of  the 
reissued  patent  which  was  in  the  original 
patent.  The  court  before  which  such  matter 
is  In  question  may  provide  for  the  continued 
manufacture,  use  or  sale  of  the  thing  made, 
purchased  or  used  as  specified,  or  for  the 
manufacture,  use  or  sale  of  which  substantial 
preparation  was  made  before  the  grant  of 
the  reissue,  and  It  may  also  provide  for  the 
continued  practice  of  any  process  patented 
by  the  reissue,  practiced,  or  for  the  practice 
of  which  substantial  preparation  was  made, 
prior  to  the  grant  of  the  reissue,  to  the  ex- 


tent and  under  such  terms  as  the  court  deems 
equitable  for  the  protection  of  investments 
made    or    business    commenced    before    the 
grant  of  the  reissue. 
"S  253.  Disclaimer 

"(a)  Whenever,  without  any  deceptive  in- 
tention, a  claim  of  a  patent  is  invalid  the 
remaining  claims  shall  not  thereby  be  ren- 
dered Invalid.  A  patentee,  whether  of  the 
whole  or  any  sectional  interest  therein,  may, 
on  payment  of  the  fee  required  by  law, 
make  disclaimer  of  any  complete  claim,  stat- 
ing therein  the  extent  of  his  Interest  In 
such  patent.  Such  disclaimer  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  It 
shall  thereafter  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
original  patent  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 
possessed  by  the  dlsclalmant  and  by  those 
claiming  under  him. 

"(bl  In  like  manner  any  patentee  or  ap- 
plicant may  disclaim  or  dedicate  to  the  pub- 
lic the  entire  term,  or  any  terminal  part 
of  the  term,  of  the  patent  granted  or  to  be 
granted 

"J  254.    Certificate    of    correction    of    Patent 
Office  mistake 

"Whenever  a  mistake  In  a  patent.  Incurred 
through  the  fault  of  the  Patent  Office,  is 
clearly  disclosed  by  the  records  of  the  Office, 
the  Commissioner  may  Issue  a  certificate  of 
correction  stating  the  fact  and  nature  of  such 
mistake,  under  seal,  without  charge,  to  be 
recorded  In  the  records  of  patents.  A  printed 
copy  thereof  shall  be  attached  to  each 
printed  copy  of  the  patent,  and  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  considered  as  psirt  of  the  orig- 
inal patent.  Every  such  patent,  together 
with  such  certificate,  shall  have  the  same 
effect  and  operation  In  law  on  the  trial  of 
actions  for  causes  thereafter  arising  as  if 
the  same  had  been  originally  issued  in  such 
corrected  form.  The  Commissioner  may  issue 
a  corrected  patent  without  charge  in  lieu  of 
and  with  like  effect  as  a  certificate  of  cor- 
rection, 

"I  255,  Certificate  of  correction  of  applicant's 
mistake 

"Whenever  a  mistake  of  a  clerical  or  typo- 
graphical nature,  or  of  minor  character, 
which  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Patent  Office, 
appears  in  a  patent  and  a  showing  has  been 
made  that  such  mistake  occurred  in  good 
faith,  the  Commissioner  may,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  fee,  issue  a  certificate  of  cor- 
rection. If  the  correction  does  not  involve 
such  changes  In  the  patent  as  would  require 
reexamination.  Such  patent,  together  with 
the  certificate,  shall  have  the  same  effect 
and  operation  In  law  on  the  trial  of  actions 
of  causes  thereafter  arising  as  if  the  same 
had  been  originally  issued  In  such  corrected 
form. 
"§256.  Correction  of  named  inventor 

"Omission  of  an  Inventor's  name  or  Inclu- 
sion of  the  name  of  a  person  not  an  inventor, 
without  deceptive  Intent  shall  not  affect 
validity  of  a  patent,  and  may  be  corrected 
at  any  time  by  the  Commissioner  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by  him 
or  upon  order  of  a  Federal  court  before  which 
the  matter  Is  called  In  question.  Upon  such 
correction  the  Commissioner  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  accordingly. 

"CHAPTER     26, OWNERSHIP    AND     ASSIGNMENT 

"Sec. 

"261.  O'wnershlp;  assignment. 

"262.  Joint  owners. 

"263.  Transferable  nature  of  patent  rights. 

"§261.  Ownership;  assignment 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
patents  shall  have  the  attributes  of  personal 
property. 

"(b)  Applications  for  patent,  patents,  or 
any  interest  therein,  shall  be  assignable  in 
law  by  an  instrument  in  writing.  The  appli- 
cant, patentee,  or  his  assigns  or  legal  repre- 
sentatives may  in  like  manner  grant  and  con- 
vey an  exclusive  right  under  his  appUcatlon 
for  patent,  or  patents,  to  the  whole  or  any 
specified  part  of  the  United  States. 
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■'(c)  A  certificate  of  acknowledgment 
under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  a  person 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the 
United  States,  or,  In  a  foreign  country,  of  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
Slates  or  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  whose  authority  is  proved  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the 
United  Stales,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  execution  of  an  assignment,  grant  or 
conveyance  of  a  p>atent  or  ai>pUcaiU>n  for 
patent. 

■(d)  An  assignment,  grant  or  conveyance 
shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, without  notice,  unless  It  Is  recorded 
In  the  Patent  Office  within  three  months  from 
Its  date  or  prior  to  the  date  of  such  subse- 
quent purchase  or  mortgage. 

•■§  262   Joint  owners 

■'In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  each  of  the  Joint  owners  of  a  patent 
may  make,  use  or  sell  the  patented  Inven- 
tion without  the  consent  of  and  without  ac- 
counting to  the  other  owners. 
•■;  263  Transferable  nature  of  patent  rights 
■lai  Applications  for  patent,  patents,  or 
any  interests  therein  may  be  licensed  in  any 
specified  territory.  In  the  whole,  or  in  any 
specified  part,  of  the  field  of  use  to  which 
the  subject  matter  of  the  claims  of  the  patent 
are  du-ectly  applicable,  and 

•■(b)  A  patent  owner  shall  not  be  deemed 
guilty  of  patent  misuse  because  he  agreed  to 
contractual  provisions  or  imposed  conditions 
on  a  licensee  or  an  assignee  which  have: 

'•(  1 1  A  direct  relation  to  the  disclosure  and 
claims  of  the  patent,  and 

"(2)  TTie  performance  of  which  Is  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances  to  secure  to 
the  patent  owner  the  full  benefit  of  his  In- 
vention and  patent  grant, 

"(c)  In  determining  the  reasonableness  of 
such  provisions  or  conditions  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  courts  shall.  In  each  cEise.  consider 
all  factors  involved  In  the  exploitation  of  the 
patented  Invention  and  the  economic  effect 
of  such  provisions  or  conditions. 

"CHAPTEK     27. GOVERNMENT    INTEKEST    IN 

PATENTS 

"Sec 

"267.  Time  for  taking  action  In  Government 

applications. 
"5  267.  Time  for  taking  action  In  Govern- 
ment applications 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 133  and  151  of  this  title,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  extend  the  time  for  taking  any 
action  to  three  years,  when  an  application 
has  become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
and  the  head  of  the  appropriate  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  has  certified 
to  the  Commissioner  that  the  invention  dls- 
cloeed  therein  Is  impwrtant  to  the  armament 
of  defense  of  the  United  States. 

"CH-APTER    28. — INFRINGEMENT    OF    PATENTS 

"Sec. 

"271.  Infringement  of  patent. 

"272.  Temporary     presence    In     the    United 

States. 
"§  271.  Infringement  of  patent 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  whoever  without  authority  makes,  uses 
or  sells  any  patented  invention,  within  the 
United  States  during  the  term  of  the  patent 
therefor,  infringes  the  patent. 

"(b)  Whoever,  without  authority  of  the 
patentee.  Imports  Into  the  United  St-ates  a 
product  made  In  another  country'  by  a  proc- 
ess patented  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  as  an  Infringer. 

"(c)  Whoever  actively  Induces  Infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  shall  be  liable  as  an  in- 
fringer. 

"(d)  Whoever  sells  a  component  of  a 
patented  machine,  manufacture,  combina- 
tion or  composition,  or  a  material  or  appara- 
tus for  use  in  practicing  a  patented  process, 
constituting  a  material  part  of  the  invention, 


knowing  the  same  to  be  especially  made  or 
especially  adapted  for  use  In  an  Infringement 
of  such  patent,  and  not  a  staple  article  or 
commodity  of  commerce  suitable  for  sub- 
stantial noninfringing  use,  shall  be  liable  as  a 
contributory  Infringer. 

"(e)  No  patent  owner  otherwise  entitled 
to  relief  for  infringement  or  contributory  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  shall  be  denied  relief 
or  deemed  guilty  of  misuse  or  Illegal  exten- 
sion of  the  patent  right  by  reason  of  his 
having  done  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
(1)  derived  revenue  from  acts  which  if  per- 
formed by  another  without  his  consent  would 
constitute  contributory  infringement  of  the 
patent;  (2)  licensed  or  authorized  another 
to  perform  acts  which  If  performed  without 
his  consent  would  constitute  contributory 
infringement  of  the  patent;  (3)  sought  to 
enforce  his  patent  rights  against  Infringe- 
ment or  contributory  Infringement. 

"(f)  Whoever,  during  the  Interim  period 
after  publication  of  an  application  and  be- 
fore grant  of  a  patent,  performs  an  act  which 
would  make  him  liable  for  Infringement  of  a 
valid  claim  of  the  patent  shall  be  liable  as 
an  Infringer  If  a  like  claim  appears  In  the 
application  for  the  patent. 
"5  272.  Temporary  presence  In  the  United 
States 

"The  use  of  any  Invention  In  any  vessel, 
aircraft  or  vehicle  of  any  country  which  af- 
fords similar  privileges  to  vessels,  aircraft  or 
vehicles  of  the  United  States,  entering  the 
United  States  temporarily  or  accidentally, 
shall  not  constitute  infringement  of  any 
patent,  if  the  Invention  is  used  exclusively 
for  the  needs  of  the  vessel,  aircraft  or  vehicle 
and  Is  not  sold  In  or  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  anything  to  be  sold  in  or  exported 
from  the  United  States. 

"CHAPTER  29.^REMEDIES  FOR  INFRINGEMENT  OF 
PATENT    AND    OTH£S    ACTIONS 

"Sec. 

"281.  Remedy  for  infringement  of  patent. 

"282.  Presumption  of  validity;  defenses. 

"283.  Injunction. 

"264.  Damages. 

"285.  Attorney  fees. 

"286.  Time  limitation  on  damages. 

"287.  Limitation  on  damages;  marking  and 
notice. 

"288.  Action  for  Infringement  of  a  patent 
containing  an  invalid  claim. 

"289.  Additional  remedy  for  Infringement  of 
design  patent. 

"290.  Notice  of  patent  suits. 

"292.  False  marking. 

"293.  Nonresident  patentee,  service  and  no- 
tice. 

"§281.  Remedy  for  Infringement  of  patent 

"A  patentee  shall  have  remedy  by  civil  ac- 
tion for  Infringement  of  his  patent. 
"§  282.  Presumption  of  validity;  defenses 

"(a)  A  patent  shall  be  presumed  valid. 
Each  claim  of  a  patent  (whether  In  Inde- 
pendent or  dependent  form)  shall  be 
presumed  valid  Independently  of  the  validity 
of  other  claims;  dependent  claims  shall  be 
presumed  valid  even  though  dependent  upon 
an  Invalid  claim.  The  burden  of  establishing 
invalidity  of  a  patent  or  any  claim  thereof 
shall  rest  on  the  party  asserting  It. 

"(b)  The  following  shall  be  defenses  In 
any  action  Involving  the  validity  or  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  and  shall  be  pleaded: 

"(1)  Noninfringement,  absence  of  liability 
for  Infringement,  or  unenforceability. 

"(2)  Invalidity  of  the  patent  or  any  claim 
In  suit  on  any  ground  specified  in  Part  II  of 
this  title  as  a  condition  for  patentability, 
provided,  however,  that  the  validity  of  a 
patent  may  not  be  questioned  solely  because 
of  the  existence  of  two  or  more  patents  where 
said  patents  will  expire  on  the  same  date  as 
a  result  of  filing  on  the  same  date  or  as  a 
result  of  a  terminal  disclaimer  pursuant  to 
section  253  of  this  title  so  long  as  the  right 
to  sue  for  Infringement  of  said  patents  Is 
maintained  In  the  same  legal  entity. 


"(3)   Invalidity  of  the  patent  or  any  claim 

in  suit  for  failure  to  comply  with  anv  --e- 

qulremeut  of  section  112  or  251  of  this  title" 

"(4)   Any  other  fact  or  act  made  a  defense 

by  this  title. 

"(c)  In  actions  Involving  the  validity  or  in- 
fringement of  a  patent,  the  partv  assertine 
invalidity  or  noninfringement  shall  give  no- 
tice In  the  pleadings  or  otherwise  in  writing 
to  the  adverse  party  at  least  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  trial,  of  the  country,  nunnber.  date 
and  name  of  the  patentee  of  any  patent,  the 
title,  date,  and  page  numbers  of  any  publica- 
tion to  be  relied  upon  as  anticipation  o{  the 
patent  in  suit  or.  except  In  actions  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  as  showing 
the  state  of  the  art.  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  person  who  may  be  relied  upon 
as  the  prior  Inventor  or  as  having  prior 
knowledge  of  or  as  having  previously  used  or 
sold  the  Invention  of  the  patent  In  suit.  In 
the  absence  of  such  notice,  proof  of  the  said 
matters  may  not  be  made  at  the  trial  except 
on  such  terms  as  the  court  requires. 
"§  283.  Injunction 

"(a)  The  several  courts  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  under  this  title  may  grant  in- 
junctions in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  equity  to  prevent  the  violation  of  any 
right  secured  by  patent,  on  such  terms  as  the 
court  deems  reasonable, 

"(bi  No  injunction  shall  be  granted  with 
respect  to  subsequent  use  or  sale  of  ma- 
chines, manufactures,  or  compositions  of 
matter  made  prior  to  grant  of  the  patent  and 
for  which  damages  are  awarded  under  sec- 
tion 284(b)  of  this  title. 
"5  284.  Damages 

"(a)  Upon  finding  for  the  claimant,  the 
court  shall  award  the  claimant  damages 
adequate  to  compensate  for  the  Infringe- 
ment but  in  no  event  less  than  the  infringer's 
profits  attributable  to  the  infringement,  or 
less  than  a  reasonable  royalty  for  the  use 
made  of  the  invention  ijy  the  Infringer, 
whichever  shall  be  greater,  together  with  in- 
terest and  costs  as  fixed  by  the  court. 

"(b)  Damages  for  acts  set  forth  In  section 
271  (f I  of  this  title  shall  be  awarded  only 
for  acts  occurring  after  actual  notice  to  the 
infringer  stating  how  his  acts  are  con- 
sidered to  Infringe  a  claim  of  a  published 
application  and  shall  be  limited  to  royalties 
reasonable   In   the  circumstances. 

"(c)  When  the  damages  are  not  found  by 
a  Jury,  the  court  shall  assess  them.  In  either 
event  the  court  may  increase  the  damages  up 
to  three  times  the  amount  found  or  assessed. 
"(d)  The  court  may  receive  expert  testi- 
mony as  an  aid  to  the  determination  of  dam- 
ages or  of  what  royalty  would  be  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances. 
"§  285.  Attorney  fees 

"The  court  In  exceptional  cases  may  award 
reasonable  attorney  fees  to  the  prevailing 
party. 

"I  286    Time  limitation  on  damages 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
no  recovery  shall  be  had  for  any  Infringe- 
ment committed  more  than  six  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counter- 
claim for  infringement  in  the  action. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  Government  for  use  of  a 
patented  Invention,  the  period  before  bring- 
ing suit,  up  to  six  years,  between  the  date 
of  receipt  of  a  written  claim  for  compensa- 
tion by  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  having  authority  to  settle  such 
claim,  and  the  date  of  mailing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his 
claim  has  been  denied  shall  not  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

"§  287.  Limitation  on  damages;  marking  and 
notice 
"Patentees,  and  persons  making  or  sell- 
ing any  patented  article  for  or  under  them. 
may  give  notice  to  the  public  that  the  same 
Is    patented,    either    by   fixing    thereon   the 
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arord  "patent"  or  the  abbreviation  "pat.". 
together  with  the  number  of  the  patent,  or 
when,  from  the  character  of  the  article,  this 
cannot  be  done,  by  fixing  to  it,  or  to  the 
package  wherein  one  or  more  of  them  Is 
contained,  a  label  containing  a  like  notice. 
In  the  event  of  failure  so  to  mark,  no  dam- 
ages shall  be  recovered  by  the  patentee  in 
any  action  for  infringement,  except  on  proof 
that  the  Infringer  was  notified  of  the  In- 
fringement and  continued  to  infringe  there- 
after. In  which  event  damages  may  be  re- 
covered only  for  Infringement  occurring  after 
such  notice.  Piling  of  an  action  for  Infrlnge- 
ment  shall  constitute  such  notice. 
"5  288.  Action  for  Infringement  of  a  patent 
containing  an  Invalid  claim 
"Whenever,  without  deceptive  Intention,  a 
claim  of  a  patent  is  Invalid,  an  actlcoi  may 
be  maintained  for  the  Infringement  of  a 
claim  of  the  patent  which  may  be  valid.  The 
patentee  shall  recover  no  costs  unless  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  Invalid  claim  has  been  en- 
tered at  the  Patent  Office  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit, 

"J  289.  Additional  remedy  for  Infringement 
of  a  design  patent 

"(a)  Whoever  during  the  term  of  a  patent 
lor  a  design,  without  license  of  the  owner. 
(li  applies  the  patented  design,  or  any  color- 
able imitation  thereof,  to  any  article  of  man- 
ufacture for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  (2)  sells 
or  exposes  for  sale  any  article  of  manufac- 
ture to  which  such  design  or  colorable  Imita- 
tion has  been  applied  shall  be  liable  to  the 
owner  to  the  extent  of  his  total  profit,  but 
not  less  than  $250.  recoverable  in  any  United 
States  district  court  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  parties. 

"lb I  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent. 
lessen,  or  Impeach  any  other  remedy  which 
an  owner  of  an  Infringed  patent  has  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  but  he  shall  not 
twice  recover  the  profit  made  from  the  In- 
fringement. 

"i  290.  Notice  of  patent  suits 

"The  clerks  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  within  one  month  after  the  filing  of 
an  action  under  this  title,  shall  give  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner,  set- 
ting forth  so  far  as  known  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  ptartles,  name  of  the  Inven- 
ts-, and  the  designating  number  of  the  pat- 
ent upon  which  the  action  has  been  brought. 
If  any  other  patent  is  subsequently  Included 
In  the  action  he  shall  give  like  notice  thereof. 
Within  one  month  after  the  decision  Is  ren- 
dered or  a  Judgment  Issued  the  clerk  of  the 
court  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Com- 
missScner.  The  Commissioner  shall,  on  re- 
ceipt of  such  notices,  enter  the  same  in  the 
file  of  such  patent. 
"\  292,  False  marking 

"(a)  Whoever,  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee,  marks  upon,  or  affixes  to.  or  uses  In 
advertising  In  connection  with  anything 
made,  used,  or  sold  by  him.  the  name  or  any 
imitation  of  the  name  of  the  patentee,  the 
patent  number,  or  the  words  'patent,'  'pat- 
entee,' or  the  like,  with  the  intent  of  coun- 
terfeiting or  Imitating  the  mark  of  the  pat- 
entee, or  of  deceiving  the  public  and  inducing 
them  to  believe  that  the  thing  was  made  or 
sold  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  patentee: 
or 

"Whoever  marks  upon,  or  affixes  to,  or  uses 
In  advertising  in  connection  with  any  un- 
patented article,  the  word  'patent'  or  any 
word  or  number  importing  that  the  same  Is 
patented,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
public;  or 

"Whoever  marks  ujxin.  or  affixes  to.  or  uses 
In  advertising  In  connection  with  any  arti- 
cle, the  words  'patent  applied  for.'  'patent 
pending."  or  any  word  Importing  that  an 
application  for  patent  has  been  made,  when 
ho  application  for  patent  hna  been  made,  or 
If  made,  is  not  pending,  for  the  purpose  of 
tteceivlng  the  public— 


"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  for  every 

such  offense. 

"(b)  Any  person  may  sue  for  the  penalty, 
in  which  event  one-half  shall  go  to  the  per- 
son suing  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

•■§293.  Nonresident    patentee;     service    and 
notice 

'Every  patentee  not  residing  in  the  United 
States  may  file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  WTltten 
designation  stating  the  name  and  address  of 
a  person  residing  within  the  United  States 
on  whom  may  be  served  process  or  notice  of 
proceedings  affecting  the  patent  or  rights 
thereunder.  If  the  person  designated  can- 
not be  found  at  the  address  given  In  the 
last  designation,  or  if  no  person  has  been 
designated,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  juris- 
diction and  summons  shall  be  ser->  ed  by  pub- 
lication or  otherwise  as  the  court  directs. 
The  court  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  to 
take  any  action  respecting  the  patent  or 
rights  thereunder  that  It  would  have  if  the 
patentee  were  personally  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court." 

TRANSITIONAL    AND  StJPPLEMENTARY 
PROVISIONS 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Chapter  9  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"CHAPTER    9. COTTBT    OF    CUSTOMS    AND 

PATENT   APPEALS 

"Sec. 

"211.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges. 

"212.  Duties  of  chief  Judge;    precedence  of 

Judges. 
"213,  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges. 
"214,  Sessions. 

"215.  Divisions;  powers  and  assignments. 
"216.  Publication  of  decisions. 
"§211,  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges 
"The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  chief 
Judge  and  eight  associate  Judges  who  shall 
constitute  a  court  of  record  known  as  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals.  At  least  six  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  shall  be  spe- 
cially qualified  In  the  law  of  patent*.  Such 
court  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  court  estab- 
lished under  Article  III  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"§212.  Duties  ot  chief  Judge;  precedence  of 
Judges 

"The  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  shall  supervise  the  fiscal  affairs 
and  clerical  force  of  the  court.  The  chief 
judge  shall  assign  or  reassign,  under  rules  of 
the  court,  any  case  for  trial,  hearing,  or 
determination;   and  promulgate  dockets. 

"The  chief  Judge  shall  have  precedence 
and  preside  at  any  session  of  the  court  which 
he  attends.  If  he  Is  temporarily  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  as  such,  they  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Judge  in  active  service, 
who  is  present,  able  and  qualified  to  act, 
and  next  In  precedence. 

"The  associate  Judges  shall  have  prece- 
dence and  preelde  according  to  the  seniority 
of  their  commissions.  Judges  whose  com- 
missions bear  the  same  date  shall  have  prece- 
dence according  to  seniority  In  age. 
•§  213,  Tenure   and  salaries   of   Judges 

"Judges    of    the    Court    of    Customs    and 
Patent  Appeals  sliall  hold  office  during  good 
behavior;  each  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $33.- 
000  a  year. 
"§  214.  Sessions 

"The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent   Ap- 
peals  may    hold    court   at   such   times    and 
places  as  it  may  fix  by  rule. 
"S  215,  Divisions;  powers  and  assignments 

"(a)  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ctistoms  and 
Patent  Appeals  shall  sit  on  the  court  and 
Its  divisions  in  such  order  and  at  such  llme« 
as  the  court  directs. 


"lb I  The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  shall  have  an  appellate  part  to  hear 
and  determine  matters  within  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court;  in  such  appellate 
part,  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals may  authorize  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  cases  and  controversies  by  sepa- 
rate divisions,  each  consisting  of  three 
Judges.  A  hearing  or  rehearing  of  any  mat- 
ter within  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  may  be  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges  of  the  Coiu-t  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  In  regular,  active  service.  The  court 
eu  banc  shall  consist  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in 
regular,  active  service.  A  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  who  has  re- 
tired from  regular  service  shall  also  be  com- 
petent to  sit  as  a  Judge  of  the  court  en  banc 
in  the  rehearing  of  a  matter  If  he  sat  on  the 
court  or  division  at  the  original  hearing 
thereof. 

"(C)  The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  shall  have  a  trial  part  to  hear  and 
determine  matters  within  the  original  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals;  business  of  the  trial  part  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  shall 
be  divided  among  the  Judges  as  provided  by 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  court.  The  chief 
Judge  shall  be  respwnslble  for  the  observ- 
ance of  such  rules  and  orders,  and  shall 
divide  the  business  and  assign  the  cases  so 
far  as  such  rules  and  orders  do  not  other- 
wise prescribe, 

'■(d)  The  chief  Judge  may  sit  In  any  divi- 
sion of  the  appellate  part  or  as  a  Judge  of 
the  trial  part.  He  may.  when  necessary,  as- 
sign other  Judges  to  any  division  of  the 
appellate  part  or  to  sit  as  a  Judge  of  the 
trial  part 
"5  216.  Publication  of  decisions 

"All  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  shall  be  preser^-ed  and  open 
to  inspection.  The  Court  shall  forward  copies 
of  each  decision  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  who  shall  publish  weekly  such  deci- 
sions as  he  or  the  court  may  designate  and 
abstracts  of  all  other  decisions  " 

(b)  Section  832  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  832.  Marshal 

"The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
may  appoint  a  marshal  and  deputy  marshals, 
who  shall  serve  ■within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  court. 

"The  marshal  and  his  deputies  shall  at- 
tend the  court  at  Its  sessions,  and  shall  serve 
and  execute  all  processes  and  orders  Issuing 
from  it.  and  exercise  the  powers  and  perform 
the  duties  concerning  all  matters  within  such 
court's  Jurisdiction  assigned  to  them  by  the 
court  The  marshal  shall  purchase  books  and 
supplies,  supervise  the  library  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  court  may  direct. 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  the  marshal  shall  pay  the 
salaries  of  Judges,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  court  and  disburse  funds  appropriated 
for  the  expenses  of  the  court. 

"United  States  marshals  for  other  districts 
where  sessions  of  the  court  are  held  shall 
serve  as  marshals  of  the  court." 

(c)  Section  833  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Judicial  Code  and  Judiclarj-.  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  paragraph 
at  the  end  ■thereof 

"(d)  The  court  shall  appoint  one  or  more 
court  reporters  to  attend  at  each  session  of 
the  trial  part  of  the  court.  The  number 
and  qualifications  and  all  other  matters  con- 
cerning such  court  reporters  shall  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  section  753  of 
this  title." 

(dl  Section  1256  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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"5  1256.  Cotirt  of  Cxistoms  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals; certiorari;  certified  ques- 
tions 

"Cases  Ln  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court   by  the  following  methods: 

"(1)   By  writ  of  certiorari; 

"(2)  By  certification  of  any  question  of 
law  by  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  In  any  case  as  to  which  Instructions 
are  desired,  and  upon  such  certification  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  may  give  binding  instructions 
on  such  questions." 

(6)   Section  1338  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.     Judicial     Code     and     Judiciary,     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  1338.  Patents,     copyrights,      trade-marks 
and  unfair  competition 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  Chapter  93 
hereof,  the  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jiu^sdlctlon  of  any  civil  action  arising  under 
any  Act  of  Congress  relating  to  patents, 
copyright  and  trade-marks.  Such  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  exclusive  of  the  courts  of  the  states 
In  patent  and  copyright  cases. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  asserting 
a  claim  of  unfair  competition  when  Joined 
with  a  substantial  and  related  claim  under 
the  copyright,  patent  or  trade-marks  laws  " 

(f)  Chapter  93  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTES    93  COURT   OT  CUSTOMS   AND   PATENT 

APPEALS 

"Sec. 

"1641.  Powers  generally 

"1542.  Customs  Cou'C  decisions. 

"1543.  Patent  Office  decisions. 

"1544.  Tariff  Commission  decisions. 

"§  1541.  Powers  generally 

'The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
and  each  Judge  thereof  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  of  a  dUtrlct  court  of  the  United  States 
for  preserving  order,  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence. 

"i  1542.  Customs  Court  decisions 

•The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
shall  have  Jurisdlctlcn  to  review  by  appeal 
final  declsiors  of  the  Customs  Court  In  all 
cases  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law  and 
the  facts  respecting  the  clasBiflcatlon  of  mer- 
chandise, the  rate  of  duty  imposed  thereon 
under  such  classifications  and  the  fees  and 
charges  connected  therewith,  and  all  appeal- 
able questions  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Customs  Court  and  as  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms revenues. 

"5  1543.  Patent  Office  decisions 

•■(a)  The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of 
all  civil  actions  arising  under  section  145  of 
title  35  Such  Jurisdiction  shall  be  icnown  as 
the  trial  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

■'lb I  The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of: 

"i  1 )  Appeals  from  all  final  aeclsions  of  the 
trial  part  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals; 

■■i2i  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  of  the  Patent  Office  as  to  patent 
applications  and  patents  as  provided  In 
Chapter  13  of  title  35,  Patents.  United  States 
Code: 

■i3i  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  and  the  Trademark 
Trial  and  Appeal  Board  as  to  trademark  ap- 
plications and  proceedings  as  provided  In 
section  1071  of  title  15. 
"S  1544.  Tariff  Commission  decisions 

"The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review,  by 
appeal  on  questions  of  law  only,  the  findings 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  as 
to  unfair  practices  In  import  trade,  made 
under  section  1337  of  title  19." 

(g)   Title  28.  United  States  Code.  Judicial 


Code  and  Judiciary,   is  amended  by  adding 
new  section  2603.  reading  as  follows: 
■•§  2803.  Patent  Office  cases 

"Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  district  courts  shall  govern  the 
procedure  In  all  cases  within  the  trial  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  arising  under  section  145  of  title 
35." 

(h)  The  section  analysis  of  Chapter  167 — 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  Pro- 
cedure, of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Ju- 
dicial Code  and  Judiciary,  preceding  section 
2601  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
line: 

"2603.  Patent  Office  cases." 

Sec.  3.  If  any  provision  of  title  35  Patents. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  is  de- 
clared unconstitutional  or  Is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remaining  provisions  shall 
not  be  affected. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  six  months  after  enactment, 

(bi  Applications  for  patent  actually  filed 
In  the  United  States  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  title  35  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date,  ex- 
cept that  any  such  application  may  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  123  oX  title  35 
as  enacted  by  this  Act. 

(C)  Applications  for  patent  actually  filed 
in  the  United  States  within  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  not  relying 
on  a  prior  application  shall  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  Chapter  10  and 
by  the  provisions  relating  to  Interferences 
in  Chapters  12  and  13,  of  title  35  In  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date. 

id)  The  amendment  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  by  this  Act,  shall  not  affect  any 
rights  or  liabilities  existing  under  title  35  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Pat- 
ent Act  of  1967." 


NATIONAL     SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  for  2  consecutive  years  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  bill  amending  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950. 
The  bill  would  make  changes  in  four 
basic  areas : 

First,  it  would  give  added  force  to  the 
Foundations  basic  missions  and  give 
statutory  authority  to  several  of  the  re- 
organization plans  affecting  the  Founda- 
tion; 

Second,  it  would  strengthen  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  the  governing  body 
of  the  Fotmdation,  and  add  several  func- 
tions to  it ; 

Third,  it  would  unify  and  supplement 
the  operating  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation;  and 

Fourth,  it  would  modify  and  modern- 
ize the  structiue  and  organization  of  the 
Fotmdation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to- 
day, I  will  introduce  a  bill  somewhat 
similar  to  H.R.  5404,  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  on  April  12,  1967,  by  a 
391-to-22  record  vote.  The  bill  I  will  in- 
troduce adopts  certain  changes  in  H.R, 
5404  suggested  by  the  various  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  will  stimulate  a  wide-rang- 
ing discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ferences. 


Also,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  on 
Wednesday,  November  1,  and  Thursday 
November  2,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
cee  will  hold  hearings  on  these  two  bills 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  holding  these  hear- 
ings. Serving  with  me  on  the  subcommit- 
tee are  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  J. 

As  witnesses,  we  will,  of  course,  hear 
from  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Board.  Dr.  Philip  Handler.  We  have  ex- 
tended invitations  as  well  to  Senatoi- 
Fred  Harris,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research, 
and  Congressman  Exilic  Dadd.^rio,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development. 
Both  of  these  distinguished  legislators 
have  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
a  coherent  national  policy  for  federally 
aided  scientific  research,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  their  views  and  recom- 
mendations. 

We  have  also  invited  the  Director  of 
the  Ofiflce  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
the  Elxecutive  Office  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Hornig.  and  the  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr. 
Frederick  Seitz.  Dr.  Harvey  Brooks,  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
will  also  appear. 

I  am  confident  that  these  witnesses 
will  give  the  subcommittee  a  full  range 
of  opinion  on  the  various  suggested 
amendments  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
a  proud  and  distinguished  history.  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush,  the  Director  of  the  Oflfice 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
during  World  War  II,  submitted  a  re- 
port to  President  Truman  in  1945  titled 
"Science,  the  Endless  Frontier."  The  re- 
port was  originally  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  was  concerned  that 
the  unrivaled  scientific  research  orga- 
nizations developed  in  World  War  II 
wotild  be  dissipated  without  some  strong 
Federal  effort  to  preserve  them. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  the 
report  was  that  a  new  agency,  to  be  called 
the  National  Reseaixh  Foundation,  be 
organized  to  carry  out  the  scientific  ad- 
vances begun  under  Dr.  Bush's  leader- 
ship during  the  war. 

As  finally  passed  and  approved  in  1950, 
the  legislation  established  a  National 
Science  Board,  with  broad  autonomy  for 
determining  re.search  policies,  and  a 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  actually 
carry  out  these  policies.  Both  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation  are  appointed  by  the  Piesi- 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
.sets  out  eight  separate  functions  to  be 
performed  by  the  Foundation.  These 
eight  items  can,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  a 
single  phrase;  a  national  program  for 
enhancing  the  health  of  basic  American 
science  and  science  education.  In  cann- 
ing out  its  responsibilities,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  had  a  profound 
impact  upon  this  country's  scientific  and 
engineering  community,  whether  it  be  in 
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eovermnent.  on  campus,  or  in  industry. 
It  Is  important,  I  think,  that  its  support 
for  the  sclt.ices  has  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  all  aspects  of  industry, 
and  to  all  forms  of  higher  education. 

There  are  five  principal  mechanisms 
through  which  the  National  Science 
Foundation  supports  the  sciences. 

First,  through  basic  research.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  supports  in- 
dividual scientists  who  are  pursuing 
basic  research  projects,  and  in  fiscal 
1967  awarded  3,647  separate  grants 
totaling  over  $173  million.  About  50  per- 
cent of  this  research  takes  place  in  uni- 
versities; the  remainder  in  industrial, 
nonprofit  or  Federal  laboratories.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  also  sup- 
ports national  research  programs,  usually 
through  consortiums  of  varying  types.  An 
example  would  be  the  ocean  sediment 
coring  program.  Finally,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  supports  national 
research  facilities,  such  as  the  Kitt  Peak 
National  Observatory  in  Arizona,  which 
is  operated  by  an  independent,  nonprofit 
corporation  composed  of  a  number  of 
universities. 

Second,  through  science  education. 
Support  of  basic  research  assures  the 
health  of  U.S.  science,  while  support  of 
science  education  assures  a  continuing 
supply  of  topfiight  scientists.  This  science 
education  support  takes  three  forms:  to 
assist  qualified  individuals  to  ptirsue 
their  scientific  training,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  materials  and 
methods,  and  to  improve  the  teachere  of 
science.  Included  among  the  specific 
activities  are  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships,  teacher  training,  course  improve- 
ment, research  participation,  and  in- 
structional equipment.  In  fiscal  1967,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  allocated 
$121.6  million  for  support  of  science 
education. 

Third,  through  institutional  develop- 
ment. Under  this  program,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  carries  out  two  com- 
plementary efforts:  assisting  institutions 
of  higher  Icarmng  to  upgrade  their 
scientific  research  programs  and  science 
education  capabilities;  and  assisting 
other  institutions  to  maintain  their 
strength  in  the  sciences  where  it  already 
exists.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
obligated  $111.7  million  for  institutional 
development  in  fiscal  1967. 

Fourth,  throtigh  science  information. 
Progress  in  science  depends  in  part  on  a 
prompt  and  effective  information  ex- 
change, as  this  avoids  duplicative  ef- 
forts and  stimulates  more  rapid  pursuit 
of  research  projects.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  has  sponsored  pio- 
neering research  into  the  process  of  in- 
formation transfer,  methods  of  abstract- 
ing, electronic  compilation  of  statistical 
material,  and  so  forth.  It  has  committed 
$10  8  million  for  this  science  informa- 
tion function  in  fiscal  1967. 

Fifth,  through  a  number  of  other 
activities,  including  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  program,  planning  and 
policy  studies,  and  international  scien- 
tific cooperation  activities.  Obligations 
in  fiscal  1967  totaled  about  $4.6  million 
for  these  three  National  Science  Foun- 
dation functions. 

In  sum,  these  activities  give  the  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation  a  primary  role 
in  support  of  the  basic  sciences  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  primary  role,  how- 
ever, not  because  of  the  ftmds  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Science  Fotmdation, 
but  because  of  how  the  ftmds  are  di- 
rected. To  illustrate,  more  than  40  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  support  scien- 
tific education  and  research,  and  this 
support  in  fiscal  1966  totaled  about  $9.7 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  only  $480  million, 
or  5  percent,  was  appropriated  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Federal 
fimds  for  the  conduct  of  basic  research 
totaled  $1.9  billion  in  fiscal  1966,  of  which 
$250  million,  or  13  percent,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Science  Fotmda- 
tion. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  the  aggregate  of 
f  imds  which  makes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  so  imF>ortant.  Rather,  it  is 
because  these  funds  are  directed  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  science  development 
process:  science  education  improvement 
and  science  research  project  support. 
There  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  any  sub- 
stitute for  this  support  if  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  its  technological 
advance. 

The  amendments  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Fotmdation  Act  which  the  House 
bill  and  the  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
make  are  needed  to  strengthen  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Foundation.  There  has 
been,  since  the  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1950,  no  thorough  examination 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  basic 
legislation,  and  that  is  why  I  consider 
Senate  action  this  session  so  important. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions 
raised  by  the  two  bills,  which  the  hear- 
ings must  help  us  resolve.  Among  these 
questions  are  the  authorization  of  ap- 
plied research,  the  relationship  between 
the  NSF  and  the  r>epartment  of  State 
in  international  science  activities,  and 
the  role  of  the  National  Science  Board  in 
policymaking. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reaflBrming  mj' 
support  for  the  important  role  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  played  in 
the  advancement  of  science  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  .some  who  criticize  a  few 
of  the  specific  projects  supported  by  the 
NSF.  To  those,  let  me  say  that  a  scientific 
breakthrough  such  as  a  cancer  cure,  a 
laser,  a  communications  satellite,  a 
chemical  synthesis,  or  any  of  thousands 
more — each  breakthrough  is  like  a  jig- 
saw puzzle,  made  up  of  many  pieces.  The 
omission  of  one  piece  is  sufiRcient  to  pre- 
vent completion  of  the  puzzle. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  2598"  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
making  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Public    Welfare,    and    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2598 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  known  as  the  "National  Science 
Foundation   Act  Amendments   of    1967." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

"Sec  3.  (a)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized 
and  directed 

•  (1 1  to  initiate  and  support  basic  scientific 
research  and  programs  to  strengthen  scien- 
tific research  potential  In  the  mathematical, 
physical,  medical,  biological,  engineering, 
social,  and  other  sciences,  by  making  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  (Including 
grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance) 
to  support  such  scientific  activities  and  to 
appraise  the  impact  of  research  upon  indus- 
trial development  and  upon  the  general  wel- 
fare; 

"(2)  to  award,  as  provided  In  section  10, 
scholarships  and  graduate  fellowships  In  the 
mathematical,  physical,  medical,  biological, 
engineering,  social,  and  other  sciences; 

"(3)  to  foster  the  Interchange  of  scientific 
Informaton  among  scientists  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries; 

"(4)  to  evaluate  the  status  and  needs  of 
the  various  sciences  as  evidenced  by  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  studies  undertaken  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  In- 
dividuals, and  by  public  and  private  research 
groups,  employing  by  grant  or  contract  such 
consulting  services  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  such  evaluations; 
and  to  take  into  consideration  the  results  of 
such  evaluations  in  correlating  the  research 
and  educational  programs  undertaken  or 
supported  bv  the  Foundation  with  pro- 
grams, projec'ts,  and  studies  undertaken  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  in- 
dividuals, and  by  public  and  private  research 
groups; 

"(5)  to  maintain  a  current  register  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel,  and  In 
other  ways  to  provide  a  central  clearing- 
house for"  the  collection,  interpretation,  and 
analysis  of  data  on  the  availability  of.  and  the 
current  and  projected  need  for,  scientific  and 
technical  resources  in  the  Unlt«d  States,  and 
to  provide  a  source  of  Information  for  policy 
formulation  by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

"(6)  to  Initiate  and  maintain  a  program 
for  the  determination  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  for  solenUfic  reeearoh,  including 
monev  allocated  for  the  construction  of  the 
faclUtles  wherein  such  research  Is  conducted, 
received  by  each  educational  institution  and 
appropriate  nonprofit  organization  In  the 
United  St.ates.  by  grant,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  from  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  report  annually  thereon 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress 

'  ibi  ■When  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Foun- 
dation Is  authorized  to  initiate  and  support 
specific  scientific  activities  In  connection 
with  matters  relating  to  International  coop- 
eration or  national  security  by  making  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  (Including 
grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance) 
for  the  conduct  of  such  scientific  activities. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  and  (b).  the  Foun- 
dation Is  authorized  to  initiate  and  support 
scientific  research.  Including  applied  re- 
search, at  academic  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. When  so  directed  by  the  President, 
the  Foundation  Is  further  authorized  to 
support,  through  other  app(Poprlat«  orga- 
nizations, applied  scientific  research  relevant 
to  national  problems  involving  the  public 
Interest.   In    exercising    the    authority    con- 
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tained  in  this  subsection,  the  Foundation 
may  employ  by  grant  or  contract  such  con- 
sulting services  as  it  deems  necessary,  and 
shall  coordinate  and  correlate  its  activities 
with  respect  to  any  such  problem  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  under- 
taking similar  programs  In  that  field. 

■■(d)  Th«  Board  and  the  Director  shall 
recommend  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
national  policies  for  the  promotion  of  basic 
research  and  education  in  the  sciences 

■■iei  In  exercising  the  authority  and  dis- 
charging the  functions  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  subsections,  it  shall  be  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Foundation  to  strengthen 
research  and  education  In  the  sciences,  in- 
cluding independent  research  by  individuals, 
throughout  the  United  Statee,  and  to  avoid 
undue  concentration  of  such  research  and 
education. 

"(f)  The  Foundation  shall  render  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  submission 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  of  each 
year  to  the  Congress,  summarizing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Foundation  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Such  report  shall  include  information 
as  to  the  acquisition  and  disposition  by  the 
Foundation  of  any  patents  and  patent 
rights."' 

Sec  3.  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"NATIONAL    SCIENCE    BOARD 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
twenty-four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Director  ex 
officio  In  addition  to  any  powers  and  func- 
tions otherwise  granted  to  it  by  this  Act.  the 
Board  shall  establish  policies  to  guide  the 
Foundation. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  an  Executive 
Committee  as  provided  in  section  6.  and  may 
delegate  to  it  or  to  the  Director  or  both  such 
of  the  powers  and  functions  granted  to  the 
Board  by  this  Act  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
■■(C)  The  persons  nominated  for  apjxDlnt- 
ment  as  members  of  the  Board  ill  shall  be 
eminent  In  the  fields  of  the  basic,  medical,  or 
social  sciences,  engineering,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, or  public  affairs:  (2)  shall  be  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  established  records  of 
distinguished  service:  and  (3)  shall  t>e  so 
selected  as  to  provide  representation  of  the 
views  of  scientific  leaders  in  all  areas  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  is  requested,  in  the 
making  of  nominations  of  persons  for  ap- 
pointment as  members,  to  give  due  consid- 
eration to  any  recommendations  for  nomi- 
nation which  may  be  submitted  to  him  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  or  by  other  scientific  or 
educational  organizations 

"id)  The  term  of  ofllce  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years:  except  that 
any  memt)er  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  explraUon  of  the  term 
for  which  hla  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Any  person,  other  than  the  Director, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
twelve  consecutive  years  shall  thereafter  be 
ineligible  for  appointment  during  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  expiration  erf  such 
twelfth  year. 

••le)  The  Board  shall  meet  annually  on 
the  third  Monday  in  May  unless,  prior  to 
May  10  In  any  year,  the  Chairman  has  set  the 
annual  meeting  for  a  day  In  May  other  than 
the  third  Monday,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  but  he  shall 
also  call  a  meeting  whenever  one-third  of 
the  memt>ers  so  request  in  writing.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Each  member  shall  be 
given  notice,  by  registered  mall  or  certified 


mail  mailed  to  his  last  known  address  of  rec- 
ord not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  any 
meeting,  of  the  call  of  such  meeting. 

"(f)  The  election  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  take  place 
at  each  annual  meeting  occurring  In  an  even- 
numbered  year.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  In  his 
aljsence.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
chairmanship  or  vice  chairmanship,  the 
Board  shall  elect  a  member  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  render  an  annual 
repwrt  to  the  President,  for  submission  on 
or  before  the  Slst  day  of  January  of  each 
year  to  the  Congress,  on  the  status  and 
health  of  science  and  Its  various  disciplines. 
Such  report  shall  Include  an  assessment  of 
such  matters  as  national  scientific  resotu-ces 
and  trained  manpower,  progress  in  selected 
areas  of  basic  scientific  research,  and  an  in- 
dication of  those  aspects  of  such  progress 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  needs  of 
American  society.  The  report  may  Include 
such  recommendations  as  the  Board  may 
deem  timely  and  appropriate. 

"(h)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  establish 
such  special  commissions  as  It  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(I)  The  Board  la  so  authorized  to  ap- 
point from  among  Its  members  such  com- 
mittees as  It  deems  necessary,  and  to  assign 
to  committees  so  appointed  such  survey  and 
advisory  functions  as  the  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assist  It  In  exercising  its  powers 
and  functions  under  this  Act." 

Sec  4  Section  5  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"DIRECTOR    or    THE    FOUNDATION 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  'Director^) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Before  any  person  Is  appointed  as  Director, 
the  President  shall  afford  the  Board  an  op- 
portunity to  make  recommendations  to  him 
with  respect  to  such  appointment.  The  Di- 
rector shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5313  of  title  V,  United 
States  Code. 

■'(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  thU  Act  (1)  the  Director  shall  exer- 
cise all  of  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Foundation  by  this  Act  (Including  any  pow- 
ers and  functions  which  may  be  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Board),  and  (2)  all  actions 
taken  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  (or  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  delegation  from  the  Board)  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  the  Foundation. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  provisions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate authorizing  the  jjerformance  by  any  other 
officer,  agency,  or  employee  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
Including  functions  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Board:  except  that  the  Director  may  not  re- 
delegate  policymaking  functions  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Board. 

'■id)  The  formulation  of  programs  in  con- 
formance with  the  policies  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  carrted  out  by  the  Director  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Board. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  not  make  or  re- 
voke any  contract,  grant,  or  other  arrange- 
ment pursuant  to  section  11(c)  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board,  if.  In  his  opin- 
ion, such  action  Involves  a  policy  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  reserved  to  the  Board. 

"(f)  The  Director,  In  his  capacity  as  ex- 
offlcio  member  of  the  Board,  shall,  except 
with  res{>ect  to  compensation  and  tenure, 
be  coordinate  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board.  He  shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the 
Board  and  shall  be  eligible  for  election  by 
the  Board  as  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board," 


Sec.  5.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  is  further  amended  by  strlkins 
out  section  8.  by  redesignating  sections  6 
and  7  as  sections  7  and  8.  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  5  the  following  new 
section: 

"DEPUTY    DltlECTOR    AND    ASSISTANT    DIRECTOE 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Dl- 
rector  of  the  FoundaUon  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  ■Deputy  Director'),  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  tile 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Before  any 
person  is  appointed  as  Deputy  Director,  t.n'e 
President  shall  afford  the  Board  and  the  Di- 
rector  an  opportunity  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  him  with  respect  to  such  appotn*- 
ment.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  in  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5314  ol 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  perform' 
such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the 
Director  during  the  absence  or  disability  ol 
the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  oiflce  of  Director. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  four  Assistant  Direc- 
tors of  the  Foundation  (each  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  an  'Assistant  Director').  Each 
Assisuiit  Director  shall  receive  basic  pay  at 
the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe." 

Sec  6.  The  section  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950  redesignated  as 
section  7  by  section  5  of  this  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

"Sec  7.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  us  the  'Executive  Committee'),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members  and  shall 
e.xerclse  such  pwwers  and  functions  as  may 
be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Board.  Pour  of  the 
members  shall  be  elected  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  and  the  Director  ex  officio  shai: 
be  the  fifth  member  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

"(b)  At  each  of  its  annual  meetings  the 
Board  shall  elect  two  of  its  members  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  members  so  elected 
shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  date 
of  their  election.  Any  person,  other  than 
the  Director,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  six  consecutive 
years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  service 
as  a  member  tliereof  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  such  sixth 
year.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
period  between  any  two  consecutive  annua! 
meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
one  year. 

"(c)  Any  person  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  elected  shall  be 
elected  for  the  remainder  of  such  term 

"(d)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  ren- 
der an  annual  report  to  the  Board,  and  such 
other  reports  as  It  may  deem  necessary,  sum- 
marizing Its  activities  and  making  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
Minority  views  and  recommendations.  If  any 
of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  included  in  such  reports." 

Sec.  7.  The  section  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 8  by  section  5  of  this  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DIVISIONS    WITHIN    THE    FOUNDATION 

'Sec  8.  There  shall  be  within  the  Founda- 
tion such  Divisions  as  the  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Board,  may  from  time  to 
time  determine." 

Sec  8.  Section  9(a)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended 
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bv  striking  out  "section  3(a)  (7)  "  and  Insert - 
ne  in  lieu  thereof  "section  4(h)". 
'  Sec  9.  Section  10  of  the    National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended. 

il'i  bv  striking  out  "section  17"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section   16"; 

,2)  by  inserting  "social,"  after  "engineer- 
ing."; and 

i3i  by  striking  out  "among  the  States. 
Territories,  possessions,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"throughout  the  United  States". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  11(c)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended 

(1)   by  striking  out  "basic"; 

,2 1  by  striking  out  'research"  each  place 
It  appears; 

i3i  by  inserting  'Secretary  of  Stale  or" 
before  Secretary  of  Defense";   and 

j4i  by  striking  out  "the  national  de- 
fense" arid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "inter- 
national cooperation  or  national  security" 

(b)  Section  11(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
5v  striking  out  "research"  and  Inserting  in 
;ieu  thereof  "activities". 

(CI  Section  11(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  5  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
g-jst  2.  1946  (5  U.8.C.  73b-2)"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

,di  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  the  addition  of  a  new  subsection 
iji  as  follows: 

•■(j)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  activity  which  the  Founda- 
tion is  authorized  to  conduct." 

Sec  11  Section  13(a)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  ":  and 

21  by  striking  out  "section  16(d)  (2)"  and 
nserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  15(d)(2)". 

Sec  12.  Section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section  14  and  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

•Sec.  14,  (a)  The  Director  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  policies  as  the  Board  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4(h). 
such  appointments  shall  be  made  and  such 
compensation  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  That  the  Di- 
rector may.  In  accordance  with  such  policies 
as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, employ  such  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  and  fix  their  compensation, 
without  regard  to  such  provisions,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Foundation  under  this 
KcX.  The  members  of  the  special  commissions 
shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

"(b)  Neither  the  Director,  the  Deputy 
Director,  nor  any  Assistant  Director  shall  en- 
gage in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment while  serving  in  such  pKssition;  nor 
shall  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Director,  or 
any  Assistant  Director,  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  hold  any  office  In.  or  act 
In  any  capacity  for.  any  organization,  agency, 
or  Institution  with  which  the  Foundation 
makes  any  grant,  contract,  or  other  arrange- 
ment under  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Foundation  shall  not,  Itself,  op- 
erate any  laboratories  or  pilot  plants. 

'■(d)   The  members  of  the  Board  and  the 


members  of  each  special  commission  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  pursuant  to  authorization  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
p>enses  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Persons  holding  other  offices  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  serve  as  members  of  special  com- 
missions, but  they  shall  not  receive  re- 
muneration for  their  services  as  such  mem- 
bers during  any  period  for  which  they  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  senlces  in  such 
offices. 

"(f)  In  making  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements for  scientific  research,  the  Foun. 
dation  shall  utilize  appropriations  available 
therefor  In  such  manner  as  will  In  its  discre- 
tion best  realize  the  objectives  of  ( 1 )  hav- 
ing the  work  performed  by  organizations, 
agencies,  and  Institutions,  or  individuals  In 
the  United  States  or  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding Government  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  achieve  the 
results  desired,  (2)  strengthening  the  re- 
search staff  of  organizations,  particularly 
nonprofit  organizations.  In  the  United 
States.  (3)  aiding  Institutions,  agencies,  or 
organizations  which.  If  aided,  will  advance 
scientific  research,  and  (4)  encouraging  In- 
dependent scientific  research  by  Individuals. 

"(g)  Funds  available  to  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  for  scientific 
or  technical  research,  or  the  provision  of 
facilities  therefor,  shall  be  available  for 
transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  Involved,  In  whole 
or  m  part,  to  the  Foundation  for  such  use 
as  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  were  provided,  and  funds  so 
transferred  shall  be  expendable  by  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  purposes  for  which  the  trans- 
fer was  made. 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
•United  States'  when  used  In  a  geographical 
sense  means  the  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  all  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United   States." 

Sec  14.  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  15  and  16,  respectively 
Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  redesignated 
as  section  15  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1946"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1954".  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
section  redesignated  as  section  15  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  15(h)"  In  paragraph 
I  i )  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
14(g)". 

SEC  15.  (a)(1)  Section  5313  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(19)  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation." 

(2)  Section  5314  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  40.  and  by  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(40)  Deputy  Director,  National  Science 
Foundation." 

(3)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (66).  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  tnereoi  me  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  ( 66 )  Assistant  Directors.  National  Science 
Foundation  (4)." 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section (and  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  this  Act  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  rates  of  basic  pay)  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  902(c)  of  the  National  De- 
fei:ise  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "«50"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$100". 

Sec.    16.   Except   as    otherwise   specifically 


provided  therein,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  are  intended  to  continue  in  effect 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  the  existing  offices,  procedures,  and 
organization  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion as  provided  by  such  Act,  part  II  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1962.  and 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5  of  1965. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  part  II  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1962,  and  Reorganization 
Plan  Ntimbered  5  of  1965.  shall  be  of  no  force 
or  effect;  but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter  or 
affect  any  transfers  of  functions  made  by 
part  I  of  such  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 2  of  1962. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  FMr.  TydingsI  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  989 1  to  provide 
improved  .ludicial  machinery  for  the  se- 
lection of  Federal  juries,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  Nelson]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  >S.  2410)  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  incentives  to  assist  and 
encourage  industr>-  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibility for  abating  and  preventing 
the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  wastes 
from  industrial  sources,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  30.  1967.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1160>  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  extending  and  improving  the  provi- 
sions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  assist  in  establishing  in- 
novative educational  programs,  to  facili- 
tate educational  program  availability, 
and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educational 
broadcasting  facilities:  and  to  authorize 
a  comprehensive  study  of  instructional 
television  and  radio,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HEARING    ON    TAX    COURT    BILL— 
S.   2041 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce  a  hear- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  S.  2041.  This 
bill  would  remove  the  Tax  Court  from 
the  executive  bianch  of  the  Government 
and  make  it  an  article  III  court. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
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on  Thursday,  November  9,  1967,  in  the 
E>lstrict  of  Columbia  hearing  room.  6226 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


CHARLIE    HASLET'S    43    YEARS    OF 
DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Kansas  congressional  delegation 
will  lose  one  of  its  most  respected  and 
effective  members  of  the  press,  when 
Charles  C.  Haslet  retires  after  43  years 
of  distinguished  service  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  He  is  probably  one  of  the 
few  men  who  have  ever  served  that  long 
with  AP. 

Charlie  was  bom  in  Wellington.  Kans.. 
and  had  his  first  newspaper  job  with  the 
Wellington  Daily  News.  He  joined  AP  in 
1924  in  Chicago.  Shortly  after  that  he  was 
transferred  to  Oklahoma  City  and  cov- 
ered the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  un- 
til March  of  1937,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  has  served 
ever  since. 

I  was  a  comparatively  new  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when 
Charlie  was  transferred  here  to  cover 
news  involving  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Missouri.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
day  he  called  on  me  and  introduced 
himself.  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  a 
baseball  game  and  invited  Charlie  to  go 
along.  He  laughingly  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  major  league  baseball  game,  but 
he  had  too  much  work  to  do  to  go.  I 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  called  the 
AP  desk  downtown  and  told  them  that 
If  they  expected  Charlie  to  cover  me  that 
day,  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  baseball 
game.  Permission  was  naturally  granted, 
and  Charlie  and  I  have  been  the  best  of 
friends  ever  since. 

I  am  sure  that  few  people  in  Kansas 
realize  it,  but  Charlie  Haslet  is  the  one 
person  who  has  reliably  kept  them  ad- 
vised on  happenings  In  Washington  for 
the  past  30  years.  He  has  probably  writ- 
ten more  words  on  this  subject  than  any- 
one else. 

I  could  not  have  hoped  for  a  better  re- 
lationship with  the  press  than  I  have 
had  all  these  years  with  Charlie  Haslet. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  too  small  or  too 
big  for  him  to  cover.  His  word  is  his 
bond,  and  never  has  he  violated  a  release 
date  or  my  confidence  In  any  way. 

I  will  personally  miss  Charlie  Haslet 
very  much,  and  it  will  seem  quite  strange 
to  deal  with  his  replacement.  However,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  Charlie 
and  Mrs.  Haslet  many  years  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  I  do  hope,  however, 
that  he  will  come  Into  Washington  from 
his  nearby  Virginia  residence  every  now 
and  then  to  see  his  many  friends  on  the 
Hill. 


THE  TRUTH  PROM  OUR  PIOHTINO 
MEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  at  the  White  House,  Secretary 
Rusk  proudly  read  a  letter  he  received 
from  a  GI  fighting  in  Vietnam  who  wrote 


he  had  "never  met  a  single  U.S.  soldier 

who  said  'get  out  of  Vietnam."  "  Neither 
President  Jotinson  nor  our  warhawk  Sec- 
retary' of  State  Rusk  chose  to  refer  to 
another  letter  from  an  Ohio  GI  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  The  letter  of  this  youngster, 
an  Akron  boy,  was  recently  published  in 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  my  State  of  Ohio. 
Portions  of  this  letter  are  as  follows: 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  Today  we  went  on  a 
mission  and  I'm  not  very  proud  of  myself, 
my  friends,  or  my  coiintry.  We  burned  ev- 
ery hut  In  sight.  It  was  a  small  rural  network 
of  villages  and  the  people  were  Incredibly 
poor.  My  unit  burned  and  plundered  their 
meager  possessions.  The  huts  are  thatched 
palm  leaves.  Each  one  has  a  dried  mud 
bunker  inside.  These  bunkers  are  to  protect 
the  families.  Kind  of  Uke  air  raid  shelters. 
My  luilt  commanders,  however,  chose  to 
think  that  these  bunkers  are  offensive.  So 
every  hut  we  And  that  has  a  bunker  we  are 
ordered  to  burn  to  the  ground. 

When  the  ten  helicopters  landed  this 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  these  huts,  and  six 
men  Jumped  out  of  each  "chopper,"  we  were 
firing  the  moment  we  hit  the  ground.  We 
flred  into  all  the  huts  we  could.  It  is  then 
that  we  burn  these  huts  and  take  all  men 
old  enough  to  carry  a  weapon.  And  the 
"choppers"  come  and  get  them  (they  take 
them  to  a  collection  point  a  few  miles  away 
for  Interrogation) .  The  families  don't  under- 
stand this.  The  Viet  Cong  All  their  minds 
with  tales  saying  the  OI's  klU  all  their  men. 

So,  everyone  Is  crying,  begging,  and  pray- 
ing that  we  don't  separate  them  and  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  sons  and  grandfathers. 
The  women  wall  and  moan.  Then  they  watch 
in  terror  as  we  burn  their  homes,  personal 
possessions  and  food.  Yea,  we  burn  all  rice 
and  shoot  all  livestock. 

Some  of  the  guys  are  so  careless.  Today  a 
buddy  of  mine  called  "La  dal"  (come  here) 
Into  a  hut  and  an  old  man  came  out  of  the 
bomb  shelter.  My  buddy  told  the  old  man 
to  get  away  from  the  hut  and  since  we  have 
to  move  quickly  on  a  sweep,  Juat  threw  a 
hand  grenade  into  the  shelter. 

As  he  pulled  the  pin,  the  old  man  got 
excited  and  started  jabbering  and  running 
toward  my  buddy  and  the  hut.  A  GI,  not 
understanding,  stopped  the  old  man  with 
a  football  tackle  Just  as  my  buddy  threw 
the  grenade  into  the  shelter.  (There  Is  a 
4-8econd   delay  on   a  hand   grenade.) 

After  he  threw  It.  and  was  running  for 
cover  (during  this  4-8econd  delay)  we  all 
heard  a  baby  crying  from  Inside  the  shelter. 
There  was  nothing  we  could  do. 

Aft€r  the  explosion  we  found  the  mother, 
two  children,  and  an  almoet  newborn  baby. 
That  Is  what  the  old  man  was  trying  to  tell 
us.  The  shelter  was  small  and  narrow.  They 
were  all  huddled  together.  The  three  of  us 
dragged  out  the  bodies  onto  the  floor  of  the 
hut.  It  was  horrible.  The  children's  fragile 
bodies  were  torn  apart,  literally  mutilated. 
We  looked  at  each  other  and  burned  the  hut. 
The  old  ma.n  was  Just  whimpering  In  dis- 
belief outside  the  burning  hut.  We  walked 
away  and  left  him  there.  Well,  Dad.  vou 
wanted  to  know  what  it's  like  here.  Etoes 
this  give  you  an  Idea? 

ToiTit  Son. 

Mr.  President,  while  at  the  White 
House  Secretary  Rusk  could  also  have 
read  the  views  of  Dan  Burdekin,  a  25- 
year-old  Army  veteran  who  served  as 
an  artillery  officer  in  Vietnam  and  is  now 
a  student  tn  social  welfare  at  Ohio  State 
University,  In  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star,  a  member  of  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  chain  and  a  great  newspaper  in 
Ohio,  there  appeared  on  October  19  an 
article  entitled  "How  One  GI  Lost  Faith 
in  Vietnam  War."  Portions  of  this  article 
are  as  follows : 


"When  I  went  over  In  August,  1966.  I  had 
the  pceltlon  America,  right  or  wrong  "  Burtip 
kin  said. 

"It  wasn't  unUl  I  waa  there  quite  a  while 
that  I  started  coming  to  some  definite  con- 
clusions In  the  other  direction,  and  it  really 
shook  me  up." 

Burdekin  began  to  have  doubts,  he  said 
when  he  heard  about  artUIery  units  dropping' 
rounds  Into  villages  and  about  American 
soldiers  burning  down  villages  In  the  fight 
against  Viet  Cong  Infiltrators.  He  said  he 
began  to  wonder  if  he  were  doing  the  Viet- 
namese people  more  harm  than  good. 

"The  average  person  there  has  no  more 
than  the  land  he  was  raised  on  and  If  he 
loses  that  he  loses  everything,"  Burdekin 
said. 

"I  think  it's  wrong  for  us  to  go  over  there 
and  say  that  we're  going  to  win  the  war  for 
you,  but  If  we  have  to  kUl  you  all  in  the 
process,  that's  all  right  too. 

"That's  what  really  set  me  off.  It's  not 
an  overt  attitude,  but  It's  in  everything 
we  do." 

Burdekin  says  American  shelling,  bombing 
and  defoliating  schemes  are  leveling  Vietnam, 
destroying  forests  and  farm  lands. 

And  after  talking  to  Viet  Cong  prisoners 
and  South  Vietnamese  villagers,  he  wonders 
what  the  point  of  It  la. 

"I  hate  to  hear  American  mothers  say 
their  sons  died  fighting  communism  In  Viet- 
nam, because  they  really  didn't,"  Burdekin 
said. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  Socialists  and 
the  Viet  Cong  leaders  are  Communist,  but 
they're  both  more  interested  In  nationalism. 
In  addition.  Burdekin  said  most  South 
Vietnamese  would  rather  be  governed  by 
the  Hanoi  government  than  continue  the 
war. 

"There's  a  growing  resentment  against 
Americans  because  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
our  presence  means  continuation  of  the 
war."  he  said. 

He  said  a  lot  of  South  Vietnamese  he 
talked  to  throughout  the  country  would 
rather  be  governed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  than 
by   the   Saigon   government   anyway. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  evident  that  our 
Secretary  of  State  is  beginning  to  be- 
lieve his  own  propaganda,  to  believe  only 
what  he  wants  to  believe.  I — and  I  am 
sure  all  Senators — receive  many  letters 
from  GI's,  sailors,  and  airmen  deplor- 
ing our  involvement  in  the  civil  war  in 
Vietnam,  our  continuing  destruction  of 
that  little  country,  and  the  killing  and 
maiming  of  thousands  of  civilian  men, 
women,  and  children  both  north  and 
•south  of  the  17th  parallel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  heeds  the  advice  and  counsel  only 
of  those  who  agree  with  his  warhawk 
policies.  He  scornfully  disregards  his 
critics  and  the  belief  of  the  majority  of 
Americans  who — accordinc  to  all  reliable 
polls — now  feel  that  It  was  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  our  Nation  to  have  become  in- 
volved in  an  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 
a  nation  of  no  strategic  or  economic  im- 
portance to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States, 

In  the  many  speeches  and  statements 
regarding  Vietnam  made  by  Secretar>'  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  in  recent  years  he  in- 
variably denounces  "aggression  from 
the  north"  using  that  phrase  many, 
many  times,  untruthfully  ignoring  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam  for  more  than  10  years 
between  the  Vletcong,  or  forces  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  and  the  Sai- 
gon regline  of  generals  who  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  French  colonial  oppres- 
sors from  1946  to  Dlenblenphu  In  1954. 
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Also  Secretary-  Rusk  ignores  the  fact  that 
historically  for  thousands  of  years  there 
never  was  a  North  Vietnam  and  a  South 
Vietnam,  And  the  Geneva  accords  rec- 
ognized this  fact  by  terming  the  division 
at  the  17th  parallel  as  a  temporary  de- 
marcation line  and  not  a  national 
boundary.  Also  he  is  prone  to  denounce 
the  Vietcong  for  "contemptible  sneak 
attacks  in  the  darkness  of  night."  Did 
George  Washington  perpetrate  a  sneak 
attack  crossing  the  Delaware  in  the 
darkness  of  night  on  Christmas  night 
1776,  marching  his  small  force  in  silence 
on  the  Hessian  mercenaries  at  Trenton 
lulling  and  capturing  2,000? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ci-ystal  clear  that 
for  many  months  now  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  has  been  unable  to  be  objective  re- 
garding the  administration's  Vietnam 
policies  wh,ch  I  fear  he  has  advised  and 
plotted,  and  which  our  President  unfor- 
tunately has  followed.  His  ludicrous  issu- 
ance of  one  loophole-ridden  justification 
after  another  for  these  aggressive  poli- 
cies has  resulted  in  causing  heads  of  state 
of  many  countries  to  regard  the  United 
States  as  an  aggressor  nation.  If  he  con- 
tinues his  pre,scnt  policies  and  his  pecu- 
liar views  and  if  his  unsound  and  utterly 
fallacious  arguments  are  persuasive  to 
President  Johnson,  the  Secretary  may 
uell  lead  this  Nation  into  a  third  world 
war.  His  resignation  would  be  welcomed 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  refer  particularly 
to  heads  of  state  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  Japan,  Pakistan,  India,  the 
Philippine  Republic,  and  Indonesia,  to 
name  a  few  nations. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  INTEREST 
RATES 

Ml-  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration established  another  new  record 
by  p'oshing  interest  rates  to  another  46- 
year  high.  This  week  the  Tieasur>'  De- 
partment in  financing  the  Federal  debt 
Ls  being  forced  to  pay  S^i  percent  inter- 
est on  bonds  with  7-year  maturity.  This 
53,4  percent  being  paid  to  the  bankers 
compares  to  the  4 '4  percent  which  they 
pay  to  the  small  investors  in  the  series 
E  bonds.  This  practice  of  discriminating 
against  the  small  Investor  is  earning  for 
the  administration  the  title  of  "the 
bankers'  best  friend." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lee  M.  Cohn,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Friday,  October  27,  1967,  entitled 
"Forty-six  Year  High  Hit  in  Cost  of 
Treasury  Borrowing"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Forty-six-Yeab  High  Hrr  in  Cost  or 
TRE.^si-TiY  Borrowing 
(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 
The  splrallng  cost  of  credit  Is  forcing  the 
Treasury   to   pay   5^4    percent   Interest — the 
highest  comparable  rate  In  46  years — to  bor- 
row money. 

Furthermore,  financial  analysts  warned  to- 
day, Interest  rates  probably  will  climb  much 
higher  unless  Congress  raises  taxes  to  curb 
Inflation  and  hold  down  the  federal  budget 
deficit. 

The  Treasury  announced  yesterday  plans 
to  borrow  about  $12,2  billion  by  selling  $1.5 


billion  of  7-year  notes  paying  5^4  percent  In- 
terest, and  $10.7  billion  of  15-month  notes 
paying  5%  percent. 

Not  since  1921  has  the  Treasury  paid  as 
much  as  5^4  percent  on  securities  outside  the 
bUl  area.  The  rate  rose  to  6.32  percent  on  an 
Issue  of  6-month  bilU  during  last  years 
credit  squeeze. 

Notes,  bonds  and  certificates — known  as 
coupon  securities — pay  interest  periodically. 
Bills  have  shorter  maturities  and  are  sold  at 
discounts  from  their  redemption  values,  in- 
stead of  paving  interest. 

After  a  brief  period  of  relief  earlier  this 
year.  Interest  rates  have  soared  on  debt  secu- 
rities sold  by  the  Treasury,  other  federal 
agencies,  corporations  and  municipalities, 
basically  because  the  federal  budget  deficit  Is 
expected  to  be  the  largest  smce  World  War 
II. 

The  big  deficit  will  require  a  huge  volvime 
of  Treasury  borrowing,  and  threatens  to 
cause  an  Inflationary  boom  in  industry  by 
overstimulatlng  the  economy. 

With  the  Treasury  borrowing  heavily  and 
a  boom  spurring  business  borrowing  for  ex- 
pansion, the  demand  for  credit  is  expected  to 
strain  the  supply  of  loanable  money. 

When  borrowers  have  to  scramble  for 
funds,  they  bid  up  the  price  of  credit — in- 
terest rates. 

Besides  the  overwhelming  demand  for  cred- 
it, there  is  a  real  prospect  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  may  restrict  the  supply  by  tighten- 
ing monetary  policy  to  fight  Inflation. 

The  threat  of  extremely  high  Interest  rates 
Is  a  major  reason  why  President  Johnson  has 
reconunended  tax  increases — to  limit  the  size 
of  the  deficit  and  thus  the  amount  of  Treas- 
ury borrowing,  and  to  minimize  the  need  for 
antl-lnflatlonary  action  by  the  "Fed." 

Congress  has  balked  at  raising  taxes,  and 
financial  markets  have  reacted  by  pushing 
interest  rates  up.  Borrowers  are  rushing  to  get 
their  money  before  Interest  rates  climb  stlU 
higher,  and  lenders  are  holding  out  for  the 
higher  rates  they  expect  later. 

Each  3-month  delay  In  raising  taxes  in- 
creases the  government's  borro'R'lng  require- 
ments by  $1.8  bUllon  to  $2  bUUon,  Treasury 
Undersecretary  Frederick  L,  Deming  told  a 
news  conference  yesterday. 

If  taxes  are  not  raised,  he  said,  the  govern- 
ment may  have  to  borrow  about  $21  billion 
this  fiscal  year.  Adding  this  to  non-federal 
borrowing,  he  said,  total  demand  for  credit 
might  total  $87  billion— exceeding  the  an- 
ticipated supply  of  $70  bUllon. 

The  Treasury  and  big  borrowers  would  get 
the  credit  they  need,  he  said,  but  other 
worthy  borrowers  would  be  shoved  aside, 
even  If  they  were  willing  to  pay  high  Interest 
rates. 

Of  the  $12.2  billion  to  be  borrowed,  Dem- 
ing said.  $10.2  blUlon  will  be  used  to  pay  off 
that  amount  of  bonds  and  notes  maturing 
Nov.  15. 

The  $2  billion  balance  should  take  care  of 
the  Treasury's  requirements  for  new  cash 
to  finance  the  deficit  through  December,  he 
said.  The  Treasury  has  borrowed  $14  bUllon 
of  new  cash  so  far  during  the  second  half  of 
calendar  1967. 

Investors  may  subscribe  for  the  new  notes 
at  the  Treasury  or  Federal  Reserve  banks,  or 
through  securities  dealers,  only  next  Mon- 
day. Since  subscriptions  normally  exceed  the 
amount  offered.  Investors  generally  will  be 
allotted  only  a  fraction  of  the  notes  they  ask 
for. 

The  notes  will  be  delivered  and  must  be 
paid  for  Nov.  15. 

Only  about  $4.6  billion  of  the  notes  will 
be  sold  to  the  public.  The  Federal  Reserve 
and  government  trust  accounts  are  expected 
to  buy  at  least  $7,6  billion  to  replace  their 
holdings  of  the  maturing  securities. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  recent  history  that 
the  Treasury   has  sold   any  securities  with 
maturities  longer  than  five  years  at  an  inter- 
est rate  above  4V4  percent. 
Congress  earlier  this  year  relaxed  the  legal 


4V4  percent  ceUlng,  aUowlng  the  Treasury  to 
exceed  that  rate  on  securttie*  with  maturi- 
ties up  to  seven  years.  The  limit  had  been 
five  vears. 


VIETNAM :  HOW  NOT  TO  UTILIZE 
AIRPOWER— V 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  utilization  of  airpower  in 
Vietnam— and  tills  is  the  fifth  summary 
I  have  made  on  this  subject  in  recent 
days — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ad- 
ditional testimony  contained  as  part  of 
the  interrogation  of  Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  L, 
Meyers  by  counsel  for  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee, 
having  to  do  with  the  fact  that  author- 
ized targets  were  lost  if  not  hit  within  a 
certain  time  period,  be  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

There   being  no   objection,   the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Lost  Targets  If  Not  Hit  in  Specified  Time 

Frame 
(Testimony  by  Gen.  GUbert  L.  Meyers,  USAF, 

retired,    before    Senate    Preparedness    In- 
vestigating    Subcommittee,     August     29, 

1967) 

Mr.  Kkndau..  If  you  did  not  fly  them  with- 
in that  period,  what  happened  to  them? 

General  Meyers.  Well,  we  lost  them. 

Mr,  Kendall.  You  lost  them? 

General  Meters.  Right. 

Mr.  Kendall,  Bo  I  assume  that 

General  MEyE's.  The  same  thing  was  true 
of  the  targets.  If  we  did  not  hit  them  within 
the  specified  [deleted]  series,  we  lost  them. 

Many  times  tiiey  were  rescheduled  in  a 
subsequent  | deleted)  series,  but  we  did  not 
have  automatic  approval  to  keep  going. 

Mr,  Kendall.  So  if  you  got  a  target^ — one  a 
week  and  later  on,  i  believe,  it  was  three 
every  2  weeks — and  if  you  did  not  hit  that 
target  within  that  period,  then  It  became 
not  valid  for  strike? 

General  Meters.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Stmington.  That  Is  one  of  the 
most  incredible  aspects  of  all  these  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  from  Washington. 

Senator  Thtrmond.  Asinine. 

Mr.  Kendall,  It  would  seem  to  me  as  a 
layman  that  that  would  generate  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  on  your  i>eople  to  get  that  target 
during  that  particular  period  even  though 
you  might  have  to  fly  through  questionable 
weather  and  things  of  that  nature  to  do  it; 
would  that  be  accurate? 

General  Meters  That  Is  correct.  We  used 
larger  numbers  of  sorties  to  attack  these 
targets  than  we  thought  was  militarily  ad- 
visable, based  on  the  defenses  that  existed. 
This  was  done  so  we  would  not  lose  sorties 
In  the  next  allocation  of  (deleted]  serlee. 

Mr.  Kendall.  Were  you  ever  given  an  ex- 
planation for  this  type  of  control,  either  on 
the  number  of  sorties  or  the  target  being 
valid  only  for  a  particular  period? 

General  Meters  No.  but  It  goes  back  again 
to  the  phUosophy  of  the  graduated  pressure. 

In  conformance  with  the  policy,  they  ap- 
parently did  not  want  to  put  too  many 
sorties  over  North  Vietnam  at  a  given  point 
in  time.  They  wanted  to  Increase  the  air  ef- 
fort gradually,  which,  in  turn.  Increased  the 
pressure  on  the  enemy. 


THE  BRINK  OF  CHAOS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
two  highly  respected  newspapers  in 
Ohio,  both  with  large  circulations  in 
their  respective  areas,  the  Dally  News  of 
Port  Clinton,  a  city  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  Dally  Herald  of  Delphos,  a  city  in 
the   westerly  section   of   Ohio,   recently 
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expressed  editorially  their  complete  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration  posi- 
tion and  recent  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Whitney 
Shoemaker,  assistant  to  President  John- 
son. iMurray  Cohen,  publisher  of  the  Port 
Clinton  Daily  News  and  the  Delphos 
Daily  Herald,  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  must  continue  to  disagree  with  state- 
ments made  by  President  Johnson  seek- 
ing to  defend  turning  a  civil  war  in 
Vietnam  into  an  American  ground  war. 
Murray  Cohen,  an  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable and  well-known  publisher  and 
journalist  in  Ohio,  stated  in  his  letter; 

I  and  an  increasingly  larger  number  of 
people  who  believe  they  are  acting  out  of 
dedication  to  what  this  nation  stands  for, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  alarmed  over 
the  carnage  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  potential 
for  future  carnage  as  the  escalation  grows. 
We  are.  by  and  large,  the  group  that  held 
silent  in  hopes  that  our  silence  would  pro- 
duce a  settlement  that  would  end  the  killing. 
Now,  It  seems  almost  too  late. 

Surely  the  views  of  nearly  the  entire  rest 
of  the  world.  Including  those  who  tradition- 
ally have  been  our  closest  allies  cannot  be  so 
totally  Ignored? 

President  Johnson  must  attempt  to  use 
protracted  deescalatlon  as  the  path  to  peace, 
or  he  must  be  replaced.  Just  as  President 
Eisenhower  succeeded  a  Democrat  In  office. 
One  more  word.  The  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared In  two  newspapers,  did  not  result  in 
a  single  critical  response  from  any  person  In 
the  two  Ohio  communities.  Considering  the 
niunber  of  a.-med  forces  personnel  from  our 
areas  now  in  Viet  Nam.  the  response  should 
have  been  strongly  negative  by  many  people 
If  there  were  not  a  widespread  feeling  that 
our  course  Is  Immoral,  dangerous  and  harm- 
ful to  this  nation. 

I  would  give  everything  if  only  the  present 
coiu'se  were  right,  but  I  know  now  It  is  not. 


Mr.  President,  at  the  time  I  first  read 
this  editorial,  I  was  startled  to  read  the 
official  report  from  Saigon  dated 
October  26; 

U.S.  casualties  in  the  Vietnam  war  last 
week  rose  slightly  and  were  more  than 
double  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
for  the  same  period,  the  U.S.  Command  re- 
ported today. 

Spokesmen  said  193  Americans  were  killed 
m  action,  while  81  South  Vietnamese  were 
killed  and  approximately  400  wounded. 

Of  the  949  Americans  wounded.  573  re- 
Q.uired  hospital  treatment. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  report  this  continuing 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans in  a  civil  war  in  which  we  should 
never  have  become  involved,  and  which 
we  have  now  turned  into  an  American 
ground  and  air  war. 

These  most  recent  casualty  figures 
speak  louder  than  words  of  the  urgency 
for  deescalatlng  the  ground  war  and 
stopping  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  lead  to  negotia- 
tions and  a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice. 
The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Port 
Clinton  Daily  News  and  the  Delphos 
Herald  clearly  and  concisely  points  out 
the  sound  logic  for  doing  so.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  fine  editorial. 
"The  Brink  of  Chaos,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Brink  of  Chaos 
Most  of  the  critics  of  the  Johnson  Vietnam 
policy  would  cease  their  criticism  immedi- 
ately, as  the  President  asked  Friday  night.  If 
they  thought  their  silence  would  contribute 
to  the  defeat  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong,  a  shortening  of  the  war,  a 
lessening  of  the  Injury  and  killing  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  the  advancement  of  democratic 
principles,  or  a  reduction  in  the  chances  for 
a  nuclear  World  War  HI.  Indeed,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  view  the  Johnson  policy 
with  Increasing  alarm  would  never  have 
Joined  the  rank  of  those  who  have  opposed 
the  administration  In  Its  escalation  If  they 
had  not  felt  that  we  are  headed  for  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

Friday  night's  speech  by  President  John- 
son went  wrong  for  most  of  the  critics  when 
he  referred  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  being 
caused  by  foreigners.  The  truth  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam  that  is  now  becoming  known 
to  an  increasing  number  of  people  In  the 
United  States  is  that  it  Is  In  virtually  every 
respect  a  civil  war.  One  of  the  groups  of 
"foreigners"  Involved  is  the  group  of  generals 
from  North  Vietnam  who  fought  with  the 
French  In  the  war  of  Independence  and  now 
have  taken  over  South  Vietnam.  If  this  Isn't 
a  civil  war.  there  never  was  one  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  critics  Involved,  including 
this  newspaper,  held  their  silence  In  hopes 
that  the  "united  front"  would  somehow 
produce  results.  Instead,  the  situation  con- 
tinued  to  deteriorate. 

United  States  troops  switched  to  take  the 
lead  on  the  battlefield  and  the  numbers 
grew  from  100,000  to  200,000  and  then  300  - 
000,  again,  400.000.  a  half  a  million.  When 
American  bombers  attack  targets  dally  that 
are  within  one  minute  of  China,  when  the 
familiar  arguments  begin  to  sound  for  in- 
vading North  Vietnam— a  step  that  will,  at 
the  minimum,  require  a  doubling  or  quad- 
rupling of  U.  S.  troop  commitments— and 
when  the  weaponry  on  both  sides  heads 
closer  to  nuclear  disaster,  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  much  point  in  further  silence  The 
right  direction  seems  to  be  deescalatlon.  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  rather  than  fur- 
ther escalation. 

Meanwhile,  the  moat  humanitarian  nation 
m  the  world,  the  nation  that  is  the  symbol 
and  the  hope  of  this  world  in  its  actions  and 
preachments,  continues  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  a  barbaric  Asiatic  civilization.  The 
United  States  loses  a  portion  of  Its  moral 
position  before  the  world  every  day  the 
bombing  continues. 

As  for  the  Johnson  quotations  from  the 
Asiatic  nations  In  support  of  staying  In 
Vietnam,  let  them  put  up  with  economic 
and  troop  commitments  what  their  speeches 
indicate  they  will  do.  By  and  large,  they 
have  not  done  so  to  date. 

The  question  Is  not  withdrawal.  The  ques- 
tion Is  deescalatlon  or  escalation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  deliberately  confused  deescalatlon 
with  abandonment. 

Increasing  the  fury  of  this  horrible  war 
and  slowing  the  pace  both  have  their  risks. 
The  Increasing  number  of  critics,  including 
our  closest  allies,  favor  taking  the  risk  of 
deescalatlon  as  the  road  to  peace 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V^^est  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia     Mr 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clprt 
will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA   COUNCIL 
NOMINEES 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  on 
Friday.  October  20,  1967,  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  nominations  for  Chair- 
man. Vice  Chairman,  and  members  "of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 

At  that  time  I  raised  certain  questions 
with  respect  to  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  conflict  of  duties  as  far  as  two 
nominees  were  concerned.  I  also  raised 
questions  with  respect  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  Canons  of  Ethics  and 
their  effect  on  one  nominee.  Mr. 
Thompson.  Becau.se  of  the  nature  of  my 
questions  and  the  considerable  attention 
which  they  have  received,  I  want  to  make 
my  position  clear  prior  to  consideration 
of  the  nominations  by  the  Senate. 

First,  let  me  empha.size  that  I  do  not 
question  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Thompson.  I  have  been  most  favorably 
impressed  with  his  background,  educa- 
tion, and  experience,  and  in  my  contact 
with  him  since  his  appointment.  He  has 
been  at  all  times  ver>'  cooperative. 

However,  during  his  testimony  befoie 
the  committee  Mr.  Thompson  stated  his 
intention  to  continue  his  partnership 
with  the  other  members  of  his  law  firm 
during  his  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Council.  Certainly,  it  is  not  improper  for 
him  to  do  so,  but  the  potentiality  for 
possible  conflicts  of  interest  is  obvious 
unless  certain  safeguards  are  met. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our  first 
Council  under  the  newly  reorganized 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
get  off  to  a  start  with  a  clean  bill  of 
nealth. 

To  this  end  I  have  endeavored,  while 
at  the  hearings  and  during  this  past 
week,  to  explore  thoroughly  and  bring 
to  the  forefront  items  which  in  my  mind 
should  be  fully  aired  now  and  not  later. 
Since  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  well-qualified 
attorney  and  member  of  the  American 
Bar  As.sociaton  who  is  seeking  public 
office,  the  canons  of  ethics  of  that  as- 
sociation se»;m  to  me  to  be  legitimate 
matters  for  public  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  view  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  judge  of  what 
is  proper  under  the  canons  of  ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  As.sociation.  Indeed.  I 
would  resist  any  attempt  by  either  to  as- 
sume such  a  role.  Procedures  are  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  firm,  if  they  feel  it  necessary, 
to  seek  out  an  opinion  on  any  potential 
conflicts  from  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 
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But  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  or  any  Senate  committee  with 
ihe  responsibility  for  reviewing  nomina- 
tions and  making  recommendations  for 
or  against  confirmation  has  a  duty,  in 
my  judgment,  not  only  to  study  the 
nominee's  qualifications  but  to  fully  dis- 
close matters  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  public  is  a  part. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick] 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
'  The  time  lapse  which  it  has  taken  to 
look  into  the  ethics  issue  should  not  be 
constiued  to  mean  the  committee  felt  a 
definite  conflict  existed.  Nor  should  a 
favorable  report  on  the  Thompson  nom- 
ination by  the  committee  be  construed 
to  mean  ipotential  future  conflicts  have 
been  precluded. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  caution  that 
the  canons  and  ethics  opinions  of  bar 
as,=;ociations  are  .subject  to  interpreta- 
tion, I  would  like  to  make  some  legisla- 
tive history  as  to  the  reasons  for  my  con- 
cern. 

I  have  previously  made  available  to  Mr. 
Thompson  the  citations  to  the  opinions 
\ihich  have  troubled  me. 

One  opinion  of  the  Colorado  Bar  Asso- 
ciation is  particularly  illustrative.  In 
ethics  opinion  18,  the  Colorado  Bar  Asso- 
ciation held  that  neither  a  city  council- 
man nor  members  of  his  firm  could  rep- 
lesent  a  client  before  any  administrative 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  city.  I 
hasten  to  add,  of  couise,  that  that  opin- 
ion is  not  applicable  to  Mr.  Thompson 
since  he  is  not  a  member  of  that  associa- 
tion. 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  opinions, 
both  formal  and  informal,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  which  he  does 
belong.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  but 
not  surprisingly,  thei-e  has  been  no  de- 
cision directly  in  point.  Three  opinions 
in  particular  caught  my  eye. 

In  foi-mal  opinion  192  one  of  the  issues 
was  to  what  extent  it  was  proper  for  a 
fijm,  one  of  the  members  of  which  had 
accepted  public  office,  to  accept  profes- 
sional employment  requiring  dealings 
with  the  employer  of  the  firm  member. 

The  decision  held: 

There  Is  no  obJecUon  to  his  retaining  his 
niembership  In  a  law  firm  or  in  sharing  the 
earnings  of  the  law  firm,  provided  such 
Tirni  does  not  represent  interests  adverse  to 
the  employer.  .  .  . 

In  formal  opinion  306  the  ABA  Ethics 
Committee  decided  to  permit  members 
of  a  law  firm  to  appear  before  legislative 
committees  even  though  a  member  of 
the  firm  is  also  a  member  of  the  leglsla- 
t'jre. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Is  a  change  from  ethics 
rulings  which  had  previously  been  issued 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  Ethics 
Committee.  Prior  to  this  particular  rul- 
ing, the  ABA  committee  had  held  that 
It  was  not  ethical  for  any  member  of  a 


firm  to  appear  before  a  legislati\e  com- 
mittee or  a  legislative  body  on  behalf  of 
a  client,  where  a  member  or  an  asso- 
ciate of  that  firm  was  a  member  of  the 
legislative  body.  This  was  true  even 
though  tlie  member  of  the  legislative 
body  had  said  that  he  would  not  share 
in  the  profits  of  his  law  firm  while  he 
was  holding  such  position. 

So  this  formal  opinion  No.  306  is  a 
change,  and  it  indicates,  once  again,  the 
difficulty  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  trying  to  interpose 
itself  as  a  judge  in  this  type  of  situation. 
Even  ethics  committee  rulings  change 
from  time  to  time. 

Opinion  No.  306  went  on  to  say  that 
such  appearances  are  authorized  when- 
ever there  are  constitutional,  statutory, 
or  legislative  provisions  which  expressly 
or  by  necessary  implication  recognize 
such  action  as  proper,  or  where  a  provi- 
sion permits  a  member  of  the  legislature 
to  disclose  his  conflict  and  withhold  his 
vote  on  the  matter.  It  may  be  that  the 
Federal  conflict  of  interest  law,  in  par- 
ticular, 18  United  States  Code  207,  is  the 
type  of  consent  contemplated  by  this 
opinion. 

Finally,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  formal  opinion  No.  315.  De- 
cided in  1965,  this  opinion  involved, 
among  other  issues,  the  nature  of  busi- 
ness which  a  firm  could  conduct  after 
one  of  its  members  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  and  remained  a  partner  of 
the  firm.  The  ethics  committee  referred 
to  formal  opinions  Nos.  192  and  306,  and 
in  its  conclusions  cautioned: 

The  firm  must  be  extremely  careful  to 
avoid  any  representation  which  involves 
even  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  with  the 
governor's  duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  four  opinions  which 
I  have  just  mentioned — Colorado  Bar  As- 
sociation Opinion  No.  18  and  ABA 
Opinions  Nos.  192.  306,  and  315— are  im- 
portant, and  I  feel  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  these  as  well  as  three  others — 
ABA  Informal  Opinions  Nos.  691,  700. 
and  855— receive  widespread  distribution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  order  that  the 
record  may  be  complete.  I  would  merely 
mention  that  other  opinions  which  have 
been  considered  as  possibly  having  some 
relation  to  the  problem  are :  ABA  Formal 
Opinions  Nos.  16.  30.  34,  49,  128.  135,  186, 
262,  and  278,  and  ABA  Informal  Opinions 
Nos.  564,  620,  674.  and  772. 

Prior  to  Senator  Bible's  departure 
from  Washington.  I  asked  the  staff  and 
the  chairman  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  obtain  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's firm  with  respect  to  these  issues, 
indicating  specifically  what  they  would 
and  what  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
do.  Such  a  letter  was  received.  In  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Thompson  has  said  that  he 
would  not  represent  any  client  against 
the  District,  that  his  firm  would  not  rep- 
resent any  client  before  an  administra- 
tive agency  over  which  the  council  has 
jurisdiction,  and  that  he  would  not.  of 
course,  act  adversely  to  the  interests  of 


the  District  In  any  situation  that  might 
arise. 

I  believe  this  is  an  indication  of  the 
high  quality  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  his 
ethical  considerations,  and  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  of  his  cooperation  and  the 
effort  that  he  has  made  to  resolve  these 
possible  conflicts. 

There  Is  one  other  question  which  I 
W'OUld  like  to  take  up,  and  that  is  as  to 
another  nominee.  Mr.  Anderson.  He  is  a 
highly  qualified  man  also,  and  a  vei-y  fine 
person.  However,  at  the  time  he  was  iiom- 
inated  to  the  Council  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  was  a  GS-13  working  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Flecrea- 
tion  Department.  That  created  an  im- 
possible situation  as  to  him,  because  his 
Recreation  Department  job  provided  him 
with  more  personal  funding  than  the 
Council  job.  and  he  would,  as  a  Council 
member,  have  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
very  role  that  he  was  playing  as  a  sal- 
aried employee. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  administration 
came  up  with  a  new  job  for  Mr.  Ander- 
son. If  his  nomination  is  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  he  will  be  employed  by 
HEW  in  the  Children's  Bureau  as  Youth 
Services  Adviser.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
his  salary  range  will  be  any  different,  but 
it  seems  to  me  we  still  have  the  same 
problem  in  a  slightly  different  context. 
No  longer  will  he  have  jurisdiction  over 
liis  own  job,  as  he  would  had  he  re- 
mained with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  E>epartment,  but  he  does 
have  a  situation  where  he  is  being  given 
a  job  in  the  Children's  Bureau,  an  area 
in  which  the  administration  claims  his 
services  are  badly  needed.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  he  will  promptly  be  given  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  off  to  start  out 
on  District  of  Colimibia  council  work.  A 
broad  question  in  my  mind  is  whether 
any  Federal  employee,  at  least  initially, 
should  serve  on  a  city  council,  when  we 
know  that  the  work  of  the  council  is 
going  to  take  so  much  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral employee  would  very  patently  not  be 
able  to  spend  the  amount  of  time  that 
has  heretofore  been  considered  neces- 
sary in  the  Federal  job  in  wliich  he  has 
been  employed  or  to  which  he  is  being 
appointed. 

I  believe  this  should  be  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  all  of  us.  What  we  can 
do  about  it  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no 
law  against  it,  as  far  as  I  am  a'ole  to  de- 
termine, at  the  present  time.  We  do  have 
a  personnel  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
major  importance;  and  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  greater  length  at  a 
later  time, 

I  do  wish  to  say  publicLv,  as  I  have 
said  before  to  the  staff  and  to  the  com- 
mittee members,  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
oppose  any  of  these  nominees,  but  I  do 
wish  to  bring  the  questions  out.  so  that 
Senators  can  look  at  the  problems  and 
determine  what  they  want  to  do,  In  the 
Interests  of  future  policy. 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  extend  my  compli- 
ments to  the  staff  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  particularly  to  Mr. 
Chet  Smith,  staff  director,  for  the  work 
which  has  been  done  since  our  hearings. 
Chet  has  been  in  daily  contact  with  my 
own  staff  in  an  effort  to  resolve  all  of  my 
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questions  regarding  the  nominees,  and  I 
would  just  like  the  Record  to  reflect  my 
own  high  regard  for  the  quality  of  the 
materials  which  I  have  received  as  a 
result. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  giving  me  this  time. 
ExHiBrr  1 
I  Colorado  Bar  Association  ] 
OprsiON  No.   18,   Adopted   January  20,   1961 

SYLLABUS 

It  Is  Improper  for  an  attorney  who  Is  also 
a  city  councilman  la)  to  appear  on  behalf 
of  a  defendant  who  is  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  a  city  ordinance  In  the  municipal 
court  of  that  city;  and  (b)  to  represent  a 
client  before  administrative  departments  or 
agencies  of  that  city.  It  Is  also  Improper  for 
a  member  or  associate  of  the  law  firm  of 
which  the  city  councilman  Is  a  member  to 
act  as  an  attorney  In  either  of  the  above 
situations. 

TACTS 

An  attorney  in  the  private  practice  of  law 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  city  council.  The 
city  council  does  not  appoint  municipal 
Judges  or  administrative  department  or 
agency  heads,  but  does  appoint  the  members 
of  the  board  of  adjustment  which  hears  zon- 
ing and  building  appeals.  The  limits  of  the 
salaiies  of  municipal  Judges  are  established 
by  city  charter  but  the  council  has  authority 
to  fix  the  salary  within  such  limits.  The 
council  approves  the  budget  of  the  munici- 
pal court  and  appropriates  funds  for  the  op- 
eration of  that  court  as  well  as  all  city 
departments  and  agencies. 

OPINION 

In  Opinion  No.  14  this  Committee  con- 
cluded that  in  a  situation  where  the  city 
council  hired  the  municipal  Judge  and  fi.xed 
his  salary  It  was  improper  for  an  attorney- 
councilman  to  practice  In  the  municipal 
court  on  behalf  of  defendants  charged  with 
violations  of  city  ordinances.  The  practice 
there  condemned  Is  equally  Improper  where 
the  council,  although  not  directly  app>olnt- 
ing  the  Judge,  must  approve  the  court's 
budget  and  appropriate  funds  for  Its  opera- 
tion. 

The  same  conclusion  must  be  reached  with 
respect  to  the  representation  of  a  client  by 
an  attorney-councilman  before  an  admin- 
istrative department  or  agency  of  the  city 
Even  though  the  conduct  of  both  the  depart- 
ment and  the  attorney  Is  scrupulously  cor- 
i«ct.  It  Is  liXely  that  an  IndlvlduaJ  client,  or 
the  public,  will  believe  that  an  attorney- 
councilman  would  receive  a  more  favorable 
reception  from  a  municipal  department  or 
agency  than  would  a  noncouncUman.  An 
attorney  who  Is  also  a  public  officer  has  an 
obligation  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  pos- 
sible impropriety  resulting  from  his  dual 
position. 

The  pertinent  rule  regarding  the  appear- 
ance before  munlcli>al  courts,  departments 
or  agencies  of  other  members  of  the  Arm  of 
which  the  attorney-councilman  Is  a  member 
has  been  stated  as  follows: 

"The  relations  of  partners  In  a  law  firm  are 
such  that  neither  the  firm,  nor  any  mwnber 
or  associate  thereof,  may  accept  any  profes- 
sional employment  which  any  member  of  the 
Arm  cannot  properly  accept."  Opinions  49 
and  72  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  To 
the  same  effect  are  Opinions  33  and  103  of 
the  same  committee. 

The  foregoing  rule  is  frequently  harsh  In 
Its  application,  particularly  where,  as  here, 
an  entire  Arm  Is  precluded  from  a  substan- 
tial area  of  private  practice  because  one  firm 
member,  often  at  a  Arianclal  sacrlflce,  servee 
part  time  In  a  public  or  political  position.  The 
rule,  and  the  policy  considerations  upon 
which  It  Is  based,  are  nevertheless  too  firmly 
established  to  permit  of  modification  at  this 
time. 


American  Bar  Association  Formal  Opinion 
192  (February  18,  1939) 

A  firm  member  who  Eiccepts  f>ermanent 
full-time  employment  with  a  private  em- 
ployer or  government  agency  may  continue 
to  serve  the  firm  and  the  firm  may  continue 
to  use  his  name;  however.  If  he  remains  a 
firm  member  or  the  firm  retains  his  name, 
then  the  firm  may  not  represent  interests  ad- 
verse   to    thjose   of   the    member's   employer. 

If  a  firm  member  accepts  temporary  full- 
tlme  employment  with  a  private  employer  or 
government  agency  and  retains  his  mem- 
bership In  the  firm,  then  the  firm  may  rep- 
resent i>artles  adverse  to  the  firm  member's 
employer  only  after  such  employment  ceases 
and  only  In  connection  with  matters  arising 
subsequent  to  the  termination  of  employ- 
ment. 

A  firm  member  who  accepts  full-time  em- 
ployment with  a  private  employer  or  govern- 
ment agency  should  not  habitually  recom- 
mend the  employment  of  his  former  firm. 

CANONS    INTEaPRETED:     PROFESSIONAL    ETHICS 
6,    27,    33,    38 

A  member  of  the  Association  presents  the 
following  inquiries; 

(1)  Is  It  ethical  or  professionally  proper 
for  an  attorney,  after  accepting  public  office 
or  full-time  employment,  whether  by  local, 
state  or  federal  governments,  to  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  a  private  law  firm  or  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  name  of 
the  law  firm? 

(2)  Is  It  ethical  or  professionally  proper 
for  an  attorney  who  Individually  and  person- 
ally accepts  full-time  private  employment, 
especially  from  an  institution  such  as  a  bank, 
railroad,  Insurance  company,  utility,  to  re- 
main a  member  of  a  law  firm  or  to  allow  his 
name  to  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  firm 
name? 

(3)  To  what  extent  U  it  ethical  or  profes- 
sionally proper  for  the  firm,  a  member  of 
which  has  accepted  such  employment  as  Is 
described  In  (1)  and  (2).  to  accept  profes- 
sional employment  which  itqulres  dealings 
with  the  employer  of  the  firm  member  or  for- 
mer firm  member? 

(4)  Is  the  situation  m  any  way  changed 
If  the  attorney  who  accepts  public  or  private 
employment  such  as  that  described  ceases  to 
be  a  member  of  the  firm  but  allows  his  name 
to  be  retained  as  a  part  of  the  firm  name? 
What  Is  the  duty  of  the  member  of  the  firm 
and  of  the  firm  In  case  the  employment  Is 
temporary  rather  than  permanent? 

(5)  Ls  It  ethical  or  professionally  proper 
for  one  who  has  accepted  public  or  private 
employment  of  the  kind  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, to  habitually  recommend  to  those 
with  whom  he  comes  In  contact  in  his  new 
employment  that  they  employ  the  same  firm 
of  which  he  Is  still  a  member,  or  the  firm 
name  which  still  contains  his  name?  Is  the 
situation  changed  If  he  withdraws  from  the 
firm  and  the  firm  name  Is  changed  so  as  to 
exclude  his  name  therefrom? 

The  opinion  of  the  committee  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Haughton,  Messrs.  Arant,  Phillips, 
Miller,  Brown,  Jones  and  Evans  concurring. 

The  foregoing  questions  Involve  consid- 
erations of  Canons: 

6.  Relating  to  adverse  Influences  and  con- 
flicting Interests, 

27.  Relating  to  advertising,  either  direct 
or    Indirect, 

33.  Relating  to  partnerships,  and 

36.  Relating  to  conduct  of  attorneys  on 
retirement  from  public  employment. 

Many  opinions  have  been  written  by  this 
committee  applying  each  of  these  Canons. 
Opinions  16,  30.  34.  77.  118  and  134  relate  to 
Canon  6.  and  pass  on  questions  concerning 
the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  an  attorney 
who  Is  a  public  officer.  In  representing  private 
Interests  adverse  to  those  of  the  public  body 
which  he  represents.  The  principle  applied 
In  those  opinions  Is  that  an  attorney  holding 
public  office  should  avoid  all  conduct  which 
might  lead  the  layman  to  conclude  that  the 


attorney  Is  utilizing  his  public  position  to 
further  his  professional  success  or  personal 
Interests. 

In  general,  when  an  attorney  accepts  em- 
ployment, either  public  or  private,  his  name 
may  properly  be  carried  by  his  firm.  U  the 
conditions  of  his  employment  require  that 
he  sever  all  other  connections,  he  cin  no 
longer  remain  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  In 
such  case  should  not  permit  his  name  to  be 
used  by  th«  firm.  In  the  absence  of  such 
conditions  or  of  a  law  requiring  the  attorney 
10  refrain  from  private  practice,  "there  is 
no  objection  to  his  retaining  his  membership 
In  a  law  firm  or  in  sharing  the  earnings  of 
the  law  firm,  provided  such  firm  does  not 
represent  Interests  adverse  to  the  employer." 
and  the  public  is  not  misled. 

Questions  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  considered 
together.  The  only  difference  between  them 
Is  that  In  ( 1 )  the  lawyer  Is  employed  by  a 
governmental  agency,  and  In  (2)  by  a  pri- 
vate agency.  The  question  is  whether  if  he 
accepts  full-time  employment,  by  either 
governmental  or  private  agency,  he  may 
continue  to  be  a  member  of  a  law  firm,  or 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  In  the  firm  name 
In  the  absence  of  legislation  forbidding  this, 
there  Is  no  Impropriety  In  his  continuing  to 
be  a  member  of  the  firm  so  long  as  the  firm 
refrains  from  representing  Interests  adverse 
to  the  employer.  In  such  case  there  is  no 
conflicting  Interest  and  no  chance  for  any 
conflict  of  Interests.  If,  howev-r.  the  firm  is 
to  represent  Interests  adverse  to  the  em- 
ployer. It  is  otherwise.  There  may  be  m- 
stances  In  which  there  is  no  conflict,  but  we 
think  that  If  there  is  a  conflict,  or  even  if 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  conflict,  the  attorney 
should  withdraw  from  the  firm,  and  the 
firm  should  no  longer  carry  his  name. 

Question  (3).  We  assume  that  the  Inquiry 
here  Is  whether  the  firm  may  accept  profes- 
sional employment  which  Is  adverse  to  the 
employer  of  the  firm  member,  or  former  firm 
member.  The  answer  to  this  Is  Indicated  by 
what  hEts  been  said  previously.  Such  employ- 
ment may  be  accepted  only  if  the  former 
firm  member  has  severed  all  connections  with 
the  firm  and  Is  no  longer  a  member  of  it: 
then  there  is  and  can  be  no  possibility  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Interests  represented  by 
the  attorney  and  his  former  Arm. 

Question  (4) .  The  situation  is  not  changed 
If  the  attorney  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
firm  and  allows  his  name  to  be  retained  as 
a  part  of  the  flrm  name.  So  long  as  his  name 
is  reuined  by  the  flrm.  such  flrm  should  not 
represent  interests  adverse  to  the  employer, 
either  public  or  private,  of  the  flrm  member. 
If  the  employment  of  the  member  of  the 
flrm  is  merely  temporary,  when  such  em- 
ployment ceases,  the  flrm  may  again  repre 
sent  Interests  adverse  to  the  former  em- 
ployer, arising  subsequent  to  the  termination 
of  the  employment,  and  In  no  wise  related 
to  such  employment.  Canon  36.  Departments 
or  divisions  are  here  regarded  as  the  em- 
ployer— not  the  government  as  a  whole. 

Question  (5).  A  former  member  of  a  flrm 
who  later  accepts  public  or  private  employ- 
ment should  not  recommend  habitually  the 
employment  of  his  former  flrm.  This  ap- 
proaches touting.  Upon  Inquiry  he  may  rec- 
ommend the  retainer  of  his  former  flrm  in 
matters  not  adverse  to  his  employer. 
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Formal  Opinion  306  (Mat  26,  1962) 
Wherever  under  constitutional  or  statutory 
provisions  or  legislative  rules  consent  ha* 
been  given,  expressly  or  by  necess.iry  implica- 
tion, a  lawyer  may  properly  engage  in  lobby- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  client  before  a  legislative 
committee  or  otherwise  where  a  member  of 
his  flrm  or  associate  Is  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

canon  interpreted:  professional  ethics  8 
This  Committee  said  In  formal  Opinion  296, 
dated  August  1,  1969.  in  effect,  that  there  wa.= 
a  necessary  conflict  of  Interest  where  a  part- 
ner or  associate  of  a  law  firm  was  In  the  legis- 


lature, for  another  representative  of  the  flrm 

to  appear  before  the  legislature  and  sponsor 
or  oppose  legislation  In  the  Interest  of  one  of 
the  clients  of  the  Arm;  and  since  the  public 
was  Involved,  consent  to  the  dual  represen- 
tation could  not  be  given,  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Canon  6,  wherein  It  is  pro- 
vided (in  part)  that  It  is  unprofessional  to 
represent  confiictlng  Interests  except  by  ex- 
press consent  of  all  concerned  given  after  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

We  have  been  advised  that  in  some  states, 
particularly  some  of  the  smaller  states,  our 
ruling  has  had  the  effect  of  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  lawyers  In  the  legislature,  and 
has  deterred  many  able  young  lawyers  em- 
ployed by  law  firms  from  standing  for  posi- 
tions In  the  legislature;  and  as  requested  by 
some  members  of  the  Bar  from  certain  of 
these  states,  we  have  given  consideration  to 
Opinion  296.  While  we  adhere  to  the  basic 
principles  of  that  opinion,  we  have  concluded 
that  It  should  be  modified  and  supplemented 
as  hereinafter  set  out. 

We  have  concluded  that  if  In  any  particular 
state  there  are  constitutional  or  statutory 
provisions  or  legislative  rules  which  expressly 
or  by  necessary  Implication  recognize  the  pro- 
priety of  a  lawyer  appearing  before  legisla- 
tive committees,  or  otherwise  lobbying  In  the 
legislature  for  a  client  where  a  member  of  his 
flrm  or  associate  was  at  the  time  a  member  of 
the  legislature  or  where  provision  has  been 
made  permitting  a  member  of  the  legislature 
to  disqualify  himself  from  voting  on  or  par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  In- 
volved, consent  has  been  given  resolving  the 
conflict  of  Interest  questions,  either  by  the 
people  through  the  constitution  or  by  the 
Legislature  speaking  for  the  state. 

Section  22  of  the  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Texas  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  member  who  has  a  personal  or  private 
Interest  In  any  measure  or  bill,  proposed,  or 
pending  before  the  Legislature,  shall  dis- 
close the  fact  to  the  House  of  which  he  Is 
a  member,  and  shall  not  vote  thereon." 

While  no  effort  has  been  made  to  check 
the  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  such  check 
as  the  Committee  has  made  discloses  that 
several  other  states  have  provisions  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  contained  In  the  Texas 
Consltutlon  but  that  so  such  provisions  ap- 
pear in  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of 
other  states. 

Such  provisions  have  been  construed  as  not 
disqualifying  a  legislator  whose  Interest  Is 
merely  that  which  Is  common  to  large  seg- 
ments of  the  public  (such  as  a  bill  dealing 
with  veterans  of  wars).  While  such  provi- 
sions were  probably  never  Intended  to  apply 
to  the  situation  we  now  have  under  discus- 
sion, such  provisions  are  very  broad  and  It 
seems  to  the  Committee  they  might  appro- 
priately be  considered  as  applicable  to  a 
legislator-lawyer  whose  flrm  was  employed  by 
a  client  to  lobby  for  or  against  certain  legis- 
lation. As  a  member  or  associate  of  the  law 
firm  he  has  a  "personal  and  private  Interest" 
in  the  activities  of  the  flrm  In  behalf  of  the 
client.  Accordingly,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  In  states  having  a  consti- 
tutional provision  of  this  kind,  the  public 
In  Its  basic  law  has  consented  to  appearances 
by  lawyers  under  such  circumstances  and 
has  removed  the  question  of  conflict  by  pro- 
viding that  the  legislator  In  question  should 
lUsclose  the  Interest  and  not  vote  upon  the 
measure. 

Even  In  States  which  do  not  have  such 
constlutlonal  provisions  (assuming  no  con- 
flict with  existing  constitutional  provisions) 
the  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Consent 
of  the  public  may  properly  be  given  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  or  legislative  rule  sub- 
stantially to  the  effect  of  the  aforesaid  consti- 
tutional provisions,  or  In  any  other  manner 
recognizing  the  possible  conflict  of  Interest 
and  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  Implica- 
tion permitting  it  under  prescribed  circum- 
stances. 


Without  such  constitutional  or  statutory 
provisions  or  legislative  rules  the  mere  dis- 
closure by  the  lawyer-legislator  of  the  con- 
flict of  Interest  and  a  voluntary  disqualifi- 
cation on  his  part  to  participate  In  the  leg- 
islation Involving  such  conflict  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  of  Canon  6, 
as  interpreted  by  this  Committee.  This  would 
seem  to  Involve,  In  part  at  least,  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  functions  for  which  the  legisla- 
tor was  elected,  without  constitutional  or 
legislative  permission  therefor.  With  such 
constitutional  or  legislative  provisions  the 
public  policy  of  the  state  has  been  declared. 

A  number  of  states  have  adopted  so-called 
lobbyists  registration  statutes,  generally  pro- 
viding (In  substance)  that  anyone  acting  In 
a  representative  capacity  who  appears  before 
a  legislative  committee  or  contacts  any  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  for  or  against  any  pend- 
ing legislation  shall  file  with  the  legislative 
body  a  statement  showing  the  name  of  his 
client  and  giving  the  measure  or  general  sub- 
ject matter  in  which  the  client  Is  Interested. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  our  Committee  that 
compliance  with  such  lobbyist  registration 
statutes  Is  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out 
from  under  our  Opinion  296,  and  resolve 
the  question  of  conflict  of  Interest.  We  do 
not  so  hold.  Such  statutes  are  designed  to 
give  the  legislature  and  the  public  notice  of 
the  client  or  person  represented  and  of  the 
legislation  which  It  advocates  or  opposes 
through  Its  representative.  While  such 
statutes  are  of  general  application,  they  do 
not  purport  to  deal  with  the  question  of  con- 
flict of  Interest.  Accordingly,  we  hold  that 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  give  an  Implied  con- 
sent by  the  public,  resolving  the  question  of 
conflict  of  Interest,  where  a  law  flrm  appears 
before  a  legislature  committee  or  otherwise 
contacts  members  of  the  legislature  on  be- 
half of  a  client  for  or  against  a  pending 
measure,  and  where  at  the  same  time  a  part- 
ner or  associate  In  said  flrm  Is  a  member  of 
the  legislature. 

To  the  extent  herein  provided,  formal 
Opinion  296  is  modlfled  and  quallfled;  but 
otherwise  said  Opinion  296  is  adhered  to. 

Formal  Opinion  315  (DeckiiCbeb  11,  1965) 
As  long  as  the  laws  of  the  s'^te  do  not  for- 
bid It,  there  Is  nothing  ethically  Improper  In 
continuing  in  the  firm  name  and  carrying 
on  the  flrm's  letterhead  the  name  of  a  part- 
ner who  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  providing  the  following 
conditions  are  met;  (1)  he  must  continue 
to  be  responsible  and  liable  as  a  partner  to 
avoid  possible  deception;  (2)  the  flrm  must 
be  extremely  careful  to  avoid  any  repre- 
sentation which  Involves  even  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conflict  with  the  governor's  duties. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  listings  In 
law  directories,  where  his  name  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  words  "on  leave,"  but  without 
showing  the  public  office  held. 

canons  interpreted  :    professional  ethics 

6.    33 

The  opinion  of  the  Committee  has  been 
requested  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  law  firm 
continuing  In  the  flrm  name  the  name  of  a 
member  of  the  firm  who  has  been  elected  to 
the  office  of  governor  of  a  state,  when  he  In- 
tends to  return  to  the  law  firm  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  or  terms  of  office.  It  is 
stated  that  by  reason  of  the  duties  and  bur- 
dens of  his  office,  the  officeholder  will  not  be 
able  to  practice  law  during  his  Incumbency 
as  governor  and,  therefore,  will  not  par- 
ticipate In  fees  earned  by  the  flrm  while  he 
is  In  office.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  name 
of  the  officeholder  be  shown  In  the  list  of 
Individual  lawyers  named  on  the  letterhead, 
with  the  notation  "on  leave."  It  Is  further 
proposed  to  carry  the  name  of  the  officeholder 
in  the  various  legal  directories  wherein  the 
flrm  Is  listed,  showing  the  public  office  held 
and  the  notation  "on  leave." 

The  Committee  has  also  been  asked  if  It 
would  be  Improper  to  add  to  an  announce- 


ment being  sent  out  by  the  flrm.  In  the  cus- 
tomary manner  showing  the  name  of  a  new 
member  of  the  Brm.  an  announcement  to 
the  effect  that  the  public  officeholder  had 
withdrawn  from  the  firm  during  the  term 
of  his  public  office. 

Canon  33,  entitled  "Partnerships — Names" 
holds,  in  part: 

"In  the  formation  of  partnerships  and  the 
use  of  partnership  names  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  violate  any  law.  custom,  or  rule 
of  court  locally  applicable.  .  .  .  The  con- 
tinued use  of  the  name  of  a  deceased  or  for- 
mer partner,  when  permissible  by  local  cus- 
tom, is  not  tmethlcal.  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  Imposition  or  deception  Is 
practiced  through  this  use." 

In  Opinion  192  the  Committee  was  asked 
the  question: 

"Is  it  ethical  or  professionally  proper  for 
an  attorney,  after  accepting  public  office  or 
full-Ume  employment,  whether  by  local, 
state  or  federal  governments,  to  oonUnue  to 
be  a  member  of  a  private  law  flrm  or  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  name  of 
the  law  flrm?" 

With  respect  to  tills  Inquiry,  the  Commit- 
tee held: 

"The  question  is  whether  If  he  [the  law- 
yer] accepts  full-time  employment,  by  either 
governmentaJ  or  private  agency,  he  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  member  of  a  law  flrm.  or  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  in  the  flrm  name.  In 
the  absence  of  legislation  forbidding  this. 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  his  continuing  to 
be  a  member  of  the  firm  so  long  as  the  firm 
refrains  from  representing  Interests  adverse 
to  the  employer.  ...  If.  however  .  .  .  there 
Is  a  conflict,  or  even  if  there  Is  apt  to  be  a 
conflict,  the  attorney  should  withdraw  from 
the  flrm,  and  the  firm  should  no  longer  carry 
his  name." 

Opinion  296  of  this  Committee  held  that  a 
law  flrm  may  not  accept  employment  to  ap- 
pear before  legislative  committees  while  a 
member  of  the  flrm  is  serving  In  the  legisla- 
ture, even  though  full  dlsclostire  Is  made  to 
the  committee  and  even  though  the  member 
of  the  flrm  serving  in  the  legislature  does 
not  share  In  any  lees  received  thereby. 

Opinion  306,  while  adhering  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Opinion  296,  modified  that  opin- 
ion by  stating : 

"We  have  concluded  that  If  In  any  pai- 
tlciilar  state  there  are  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions  or  legislative  rules  which 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  recog- 
nize the  propriety  of  a  lawyer  appearing  be- 
fore legislative  committees,  or  otherwise  lob- 
bying In  the  legislature  for  a  client  where  a 
member  of  his  firm  or  associate  was  at  the 
time  a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  where 
provision  has  been  made  permitting  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  to  disqualify  himself 
from  voting  on  or  participating  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  Involved,  consent  has  been 
given  resolving  the  conflict  of  Interest  ques- 
tions, either  by  the  people  through  the  con- 
stitution or  by  the  legislature  speaking  for 
the  state." 

Assuming  that  the  conditions  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  governor  do  not 
legally  require  the  successful  candidate  to 
sever  any  or  all  of  his  other  connections,  in 
general  his  name  may  properly  be  continued 
in  the  flrm  name  and  carried  on  the  flrm 
letterhead  If  there  is  no  statute  opposing  It. 
However,  11  a  state  statute  exists  prohibiting 
the  governor  from  practicing  law.  then  his 
name  should  be  taken  out  of  the  firm  name. 
The  same  principles  would  apply  to  listing 
the  name  of  the  governor  in  the  various  legal 
directories  wherein  the  flrm  Is  listed,  with 
the  notation  "on  leave"  after  his  name  in 
the  list  of  Individual  lawyers,  but  without 
showing  the  public  office  held. 

In  the  event  the  officeholder's  name  Is  so 
continued  in  the  firm  name,  whether  or  not 
he  receives  compyensation  from  the  firm,  he 
must  be  responsible  as  a  pautner  of  the  firm 
and  liable  as  such  In  order  to  avoid  p>osslble 
deception. 
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If  the  name  of  the  officeholder  Is  retained 
In  the  Arm  name,  then  the  firm  must  be  ex- 
tremely careful  to  avoid  any  representation 
which  will  or  might  appear  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  duties  of  the  governor  where  there 
might  be  any  possible  statutory  or  ethical 
conflict.  At  any  time  when  It  appears  that 
such  conflict  might  appear,  the  firm  must 
disqualify  Itself. 

Canon  27  prohibits  all  forms  of  advertising, 
direct  or  indirect,  or  solicitation  or  self-lau- 
dation, and  It  has  been  argued  that  the  con- 
tinued use  In  a  firm  name  of  the  name  of  a 
holder  of  high  public  oflBce,  especially  of  a 
governor,  not  actually  practicing  with  the 
Arm  during  the  term  of  his  public  office, 
would  result  in  attracting  clients,  either  be- 
cause of  the  official's  fame  and  stature,  or, 
because  of  a  feeling  that  the  firm  might  have 
special  influence  In  high  places. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee,  however,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  general  public  would 
know  of  their  governor's  law  office  connec- 
tion when  he  ran  for  office  and  that  continu- 
ing his  name  on  the  firm  letterhead  in  the 
manner  here  proposed  would  have  no  addi- 
tional e.fect  in  connection  with  attracting 
new  clients. 

In  conclusion,  therefore.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  that  if  the  safeguards  and 
conditions  set  forth  above  are  observed,  it 
would  not  be  unethical  for  a  governor's  name 
to  be  retained  In  the  Arm  name  under  the 
circumstances  stated. 

Answering  the  second  part  of  the  Inquiry, 
in  Opinion  301  It  was  held  proper  for  an- 
nouncement cards  by  lawyers  entering  or 
returning  to  private  practice  from  govern- 
mental service  to  contain  a  brief  and  dig- 
nified reference  to  the  position  occupied  with 
the  government  immediately  prior  to  such 
entry  or  return.  In  view  of  the  reasoning  In 
that  opinion,  it  would  not  be  improper  for 
the  public  officeholder's  firm  to  send  out.  In 
the  customary  manner,  an  announcement 
showing  the  name  of  a  new  member  of  the 
firm  together  with  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  the  public  officeholder  had  with- 
drawn from  the  firm  during  the  term  of  his 
public  office. 

This  opinion  affirms  formal  Opinions  192 
and  296  (modified  by  Opinion  306)  as  they 
apply  to  the  questions  covered  herein.  Any 
Informal  opinions  inconsistent  with  the  rea- 
soning and  conclusions  In  this  Opinion  315 
are  hereby  overruled. 

The  opinion  of  the  Committee  Is  con- 
curred In  by  Messrs.  Benton  E.  Gates,  Samuel 
P.  Myers.  E.  B.  Smith,  Lewis  H.  Van  Dxisen. 
Jr.,  and  Walter  P.  Armstrong. 

Mr  Joiner  concurred  In  the  majority 
opinion  but  would  add  the  following  lan- 
guage to  It: 

"I  believe  that  a  firm  which  contains  the 
name  of  an  officeholder,  In  addition  to  being 
extremely  careful  to  avoid  representation 
which  will  or  might  appear  to  be  In  conflict 
with  the  duties  of  the  officeholder,  such  as 
representing  a  client  against  the  government 
of  which  the  officeholder  is  a  part,  where 
their  might  be  a  conflict  of  interest.  Is  also 
bound  not  to  represent  clients  before  courts 
or  administrative  agencies  containing  mem- 
bers appointed  or  subject  to  appointment  by 
the  man  who  Is  listed  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  In  such  cases  the  firm  should  disqualify 
itself." 

Messrs.  Carson  and  Johnston  disagree  with 
Opinion  315  as  approved  by  the  majority 
and  have  filed  this  minority  opinion  for  the 
ptirpose  of  expressing  their  reasons  and 
setting  forth  their  views. 

Opinion  192,  Pebruary  18.  1939.  Is  sum- 
marized in  its  following  paragraph : 

"In  general,  when  an  attorney  accepts  em- 
ployment, either  public  or  private,  his  name 
may  properly  be  carried  by  his  firm.  //  the 
conditions  of  his  employment  require  that 
he  sever  all  other  connections,  he  can  no 
longer  remain  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  in 
such  case  should  not  permit  his  name  to 


be  used  by  the  firm.  In  the  absence  of  such 
conditions  or  of  a  law  requiring  the  attorney 
to  refrain  from  private  practice,  there  Is  no 
objection  to  his  retaining  his  membership 
In  a  law  firm,  provided  such  firm  does  not 
represent  interests  adverse  to  the  employer, 
and  the  public  is  not  misled."  [Emphasis 
added.] 

Opinion  286,  August  1,  1959,  and  Opinion 
306,  May  26,  1962,  which  modified  Opinion 
286,  together  are  to  the  effect  that  if  a  mem- 
6er  or  associate  of  a  law  firm  Is  a  member  of 
a  legislature,  neither  the  firm  nor  any  of  its 
members  or  associates  may  appear  before  any 
committee  of  that  legislature  or  otherwise 
lobby  before  It  for  a  client,  unless  either  (ai 
the  propriety  of  such  activity  is  recognized 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  by 
statutory  provisions  or  by  legislative  rules, 
or  (b)  provision  has  been  so  made  for  the 
lawyer-legislator  to  disqualify  himself  from 
voting  on  or  participating  in  discussion  of 
the  particular  matter  and  he  has  so  dis- 
qualified himself  and  acts  accordingly.  These 
two  opinions  related  principally  to  Canon  36 
and  Canon  32.  Neither  Canon  77  nor  Canon 
33  was  mentioned  or  discussed  or  Involved 
in  either  opinion. 

In  Its  Informal  Decision  120.  date  unknown, 
the  Committee  held,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary on  page  633  of  the  published  opinions 
of  the  Committee  (1957  bound  volume),  that 
a  lawyer's  letterhead  should  not  state  that 
he  Is  a  member  of  a  stated  bar  association, 
or  a  senator  or  governor,  or  a  member  of 
Congress.  This  would  apply  to  the  letterhead 
of  a  law  firm  as  well,  and  120  apparently  has 
not  been  overruled  or  superseded.  It  is  not 
referred  to  In  the  majority's  Opinion  315. 

Informal  Decision  C-620,  March  13,  1963. 
was  concerned  with  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing to  use  In  the  firm  name  the  name  of  the 
Incumbent  of  a  high  local  office,  described 
as  being  equivalent  to  the  office  of  mayor  of 
a  major  city,  which  as  a  practical  matter 
would  preclude  the  lawyer  from  practicing 
law  because  of  the  burdens  of  the  office,  al- 
though there  was  no  legal  prohibition  against 
his  doing  so.  In  that  decision  {C-620).  the 
Committee  quoted  120.  Implying  approval  of 
it  in  1963,  and  also  quoted  formal  Opinion 
192  and  in  discussing  It  said: 

"Where  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  state 
and  local  offices,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  continue  the  use  of  their  names  In  the 
firms  of  which  they  are  members.  Doubtless 
this  practice  has  been  established  because 
these  positions  were  at  least  originally  con- 
sidered part-time  only.  In  recent  years,  of 
course,  a  United  States  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative is  in  fact  pretty  well  occupied  full 
time  In  Washington,  except  for  a  limited 
vacation  period." 

We  believe  that  such  discussion  clearly 
implies  serious  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  in  1963  as  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing the  use  in  a  firm  name  of  the  name 
of  the  incumbent  of  high  public  office,  even 
if  he  Ifl  not  by  law  required  to  "sever  all 
connections,"  if,  as  a  practical  matter  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  the  office,  he  simply 
does  not  have  time  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  law.  The  Committee,  in  C-620  in  1963, 
also  quoted  the  following  from  Informal  De- 
cision C-403,  date  unknown,  having  to  do 
specifically  with  the  office  of  governor: 

"The  position  of  Chief  Executive  of  a  State 
Is  of  such  Importance  that  It  requires  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  to  sever  all  relations  with 
his  firm  during  his  term  of  office.  The  reten- 
tion of  his  name,  even  with  the  addition  of 
qualifying  words,  would  create  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  firm  has  Influence  with  the 
Governor  that  other  law  firms  would  not 
have.  The  advertising  of  such  relationship  in 
the  firm  name  would  be  improper."  [Em- 
phasis added  I 

It  was  felt  by  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  C-620  was  Issued  that  the 


reasoning  and  principles  of  C-403  were  als 
applicable  to  the  local  office  under  considera- 
tion, but  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  was 
that,  while  a  borderline  case,  it  would  not 
be  Improper  to  continue  using  the  name  of 
the  Incumbent  of  the  local  office  if  certain 
measures  were  taken  to  avoid  a  partnership 
name  which  was  either  "misleading"  or  the 
use  of  which  would  amount  to  'deception' 
in  violation  of  Canon  33.  The  majorltv  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  offlcehold- 
ers  name  would  be  "misleading" 

",  .  .  unless  it  was  shown  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  firm,  since  othervi-is« 
there  might  be  some  Implied  representation 
that  he  was  engaged  in  practice  with  the 
firm  when  in  fact  he  is  not  In  a  position  to 
[do  so).  Accordingly  ...  [if  his  name)  is 
retained  in  the  firm  It  should  be  indicated 
where  his  individual  name  appears  on  the 
side  of  the  letterhead,  either  that  he  Is  re- 
tired from  the  firm  in  1962  [apparently  the 
year  of  incumbency),  or  that  he  is  on  'leave 
of  absence  '  "  (Emphasis  and  words  In  brack- 
ets added] 

Informal  Decision  C-414,  February  24, 
1961.  as  summarized  on  page  55  of  the  1963- 
1964  supplement  to  the  1957  bound  volume 
of  the  opinions,  lield  that  it  was  proper  for 
a  law  firm  and  a  Arm  member  "leaving"  to 
accept  an  Important  government  position  to 
make  announcements  warranted  by  former 
relationships,  to  avoid  Inference  that  there 
has  been  a  split  In  the  firm. 

Formal  OpiJiion  301.  November  27.  1961, 
held  that  it  was  permissible  for  a  lawyer 
"upon  return  to  private  practice"  to  send  to 
persons  concerned  announcements  explain- 
ing the  "absence  from  private  practice"  by  a 
dignified  reference  to  the  immediate  past 
position  with  the  government,  so  long  as  the 
guidelines  and  restrictions  regarding  the 
character  of  the  announcements  and  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  sent  were 
observed. 

We  concur  with  the  majority  in  holding 
that  in  any  case  the  lawyer-incumbent  of 
the  office  of  governor  and  his  Arm  must  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  principles  of  Canon  S, 
Canon  26,  and  Canon  32. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  majority  has 
not  given  proper  construction  or  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  language  and  princlplM 
of  Canon  33  or  Canon  27. 

Canon  33  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

".  .  .  In  the  selection  and  use  of  a  firm 
name,  no  false,  misleading,  assumed  or  trade 
name  should  be  used.  The  continued  use  of 
of  the  name  of  a  deceased  or  former  partner, 
when  jjermissible  by  local  custom,  is  not  un- 
ethical, but  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
Imposition  or  deception  is  practiced  through 
this  use.  When  a  member  of  the  firm,  on  be- 
coming a  judge,  is  precluded  from  practicing 
law,  his  name  should  not  be  continued  in 
the  firm  name."  (Emphasis  added. [ 

The  sentences  in  Italics  were  omitted  from 
the  quotation  from  Canon  33  contained  ir. 
the  majority  opinion.  We  deem  them  to  be 
of  crucial  Importance. 

Canon  27  states  that  it  Is  unprofessional 
to  solicit  professional  employment  in  any 
way  and  that  Indirect  advertising,  such  as 
inspiring  newspaper  comments  in  connection 
with  the  importance  of  the  lawyer's  position. 
and  all  other  like  self-laudation  offend  the 
traditions  and  lower  the  tone  of  the  lega: 
profession  and  are  reprehensible. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Canon  33  pro- 
hibits the  continuation  In  the  Arm  name  of 
any  partner  who  has  ceased  to  practice  law 
actively  with  the  Arm,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  deceased  or  former  partner  when  this 
is  permitted  by  local  custom. 

In  the  case  of  a  Judge  who  Is  "precluded 
from  practicing  law,"  the  prohibition  of 
Canon  33  Is  specific.  We  believe  that  the 
same  principle  Is  applicable  to  any  high  na- 
tional or  state  office  If  the  Inctimbent.  either 
by  statute  or  rule  of  court  or  by  reason  of 
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the  duties  and  nature  of  office.  Is  precluded 
from  engaging  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 

The  only  exception  In  Canon  33  Is  the  name 
of  a  deceased  or  former  partner  when  per- 
mitted by  local  custom.  We  read  "former"  to 
mean  a  former  partner  who  Is  retired,  and 
not  a  former  partner  who  in  full  vigor  Has 
ceased  practicing  only  because  he  has  become 
a  high  public  official  and  is  unable  to  prac- 
tice The  Committee  in  1939,  in  Opinion  192, 
quoted  above,  condoned  the  continued  use 
of  the  name  of  a  public  official  but  not  with 
specific  reference  to  the  ofllce  of  governor. 
Subsequently,  In  Informal  Decision  C-403. 
the  Committee  specifically  disapproved  of  the 
use  of  the  name  of  a  governor  of  a  state  In 
the  name  of  a  law  firm.  In  1963.  In  Informal 
Decision  C-620,  the  Committee,  with  some 
difficulty  and  not  unanimously,  was  able  to 
dlstingtilsh  between  the  high  office  of  gover- 
nor and  an  Important  local  office,  but  did 
not  disapprove  C-403 

We  agree  with  the  majority  that  If,  as  a 
condition  of  acceptance  of  office  a  public 
omclal  must  cease  to  engage  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  and  sever  all  former  connec- 
tions, his  name  may  not  be  used  in  the  firm 
name  while  he  is  in  such  office.  Reluctantly, 
we  concur  with  Formal  Opinion  192  and  In- 
fo'-mal  Decision  C-620  insofar  as  they  relate 
10  local  offices  only,  but  we  do  not  believe 
their  principles  should  be  extended  to  offices 
as  hi«h  as  that  of  governor  of  a  state. 

To  use  in  the  firm  name  the  name  of  a 
public  official  who.  by  reason  of  his  office,  has 
ceased  to  practice  law  in  our  opinion  is  mis- 
leading and  Is  in  the  nature  of  an  assumed 
or  trade  name  because  the  official  In  fact  Is 
not  practicing  with  the  firm,  and  thus  con- 
travenes the  spirit  of  Canon  33.  The  excep- 
tion for  the  names  of  deceased  or  retired 
partners  is  not  approved  wholeheartedly  by 
the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  It  should  not 
be  extended  to  permit  the  use  of  names  of 
high  state  and  federal  officials  An  explana- 
tory note  on  the  firm  letterhead  that  the  offi- 
cial Is  not  truly  an  active  partner  does  not 
cure  the  vice  of  a  misleading  firm  name,  as 
the  explanation  is  not  likely  to  be  received 
by  a  prospective  client,  but  only  by  those 
who  In  fact  have  become  clients 

Canon  27  also  Is  applicable.  Its  prohibition 
of  all  forms  of  advertising  or  solicitation  or 
self-laudation  to  bring  In  prospective  clients 
applies  with  equal  force  to  law  Arms  as  well 
as  individual  lawyers.  Continued  use  in  a 
firm  name  of  the  name  of  a  high  public  offi- 
cial not  actually  practicing  with  the  Arm  can 
only  result  In  exploitation  of  the  probabili- 
ties that,  because  of  his  name  and  connection 
with  the  firm,  prospective  clients  will  recog- 
nize his  name  and  thereby  be  attracted  to 
the  firm,  either  because  of  the  official's  fame 
and  stature  or,  even  worse,  because  of  a  feel- 
ing that  the  firm  might  have  special  influ- 
ence in  high  places. 

Tlie  vice  is  especially  apparent  in  the  case 
of  high  federal  offices,  such  as  President  or 
Vice  F>resldent,  or  governors  of  states,  whose 
terms  are  usually  at  least  two  years  and  often 
more.  While  the  same  possibilities  may  exist 
with  respect  to  local  and  lesser  state  offices, 
the  danger  is  not  as  great  because  of  the 
nature  of  such  offices  and  the  nature  of  the 
duties  and  prominence  of  the  incumbents. 


American  Bar  Association,  Standing 
Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
Re:   Informal  Opinion   No.  691,   October   14. 
1963:    Private  Practice  by  City  Solicitor. 

You  have  requested  answers  from  us  to 
questions  you  have  asked  growing  out  of  the 
following  state  of  facts 

As  City  Solicitor  for  the  City  of  ( ) .  you 

spend  two  days  each  week  strictly  on  City 
business  and  exercise  an  over-all  supervision 
of  the  conduct  of  the  City  Solicitor's  office 
for  the  balance  of  the  week.  You  have  tu-o 
assistants,  each  of  whom  spend.i  a  day-and- 
a-half  each  week  in  the  City  office,  and  each 
of  whom  Is  generally  available  at  other  times 
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for  the  City's  work.  Each  of  you  is  a  member 
of  your  own  individual  law  Arm. 
The  questions  you  ask  are: 

1.  'Is  it  proper  for  a  partner  or  associate 
of  the  City  Solicitor  to  represent  a  property 
owner  m  an  appeal  before  the  City's  Zoning 
Board  of  Adjustrnent? 

2.  "Is  it  proper  for  the  City  Solicitor  or  his 
associate  in  private  practice  to  represent  a 
property  owner  in.  connection  with  entering 
into  a  Developer  s  agreement  with  the  City? 

3.  "Is  it  proper  for  an  associate  or  partner 
of  the  City  Solicitor  to  file  suit  against  the 
City  on  behalf  of  a  client  who  has  either  a 
claim  against  the  City,  based  on  the  City's 
alleged  negligence,  or  a  Court  appeal  from 
Decision  of  Zoning  Board?" 

Canon  6  of  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  of  the  Association  Is  Involved  and  pro- 
vides (In  part)  that: 

"It  is  unprofessional  to  represent  conflict- 
ing Interests,  except  by  express  consent  of 
all  concerned  given  after  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  facts  Within  the  meaning  of  this  Canon. 
a  lawyer  represents  conflicting  interests 
when,  in  behalf  of  one  client,  it  is  his  duty 
to  contend  for  that  which  duty  to  another 
client  requires  him  to  oppose." 

The  materiality  of  certain  of  the  facts 
should  first  be  determined.  That  you  as  City 
Solicitor  and  the  two  assistants  are  only 
part-time  employees  of  the  City  is  not 
material. 

The  Comprehensive  Formal  Opinion  of 
this  Committee,  No.  28  (March  15,  1935) ,  con- 
sidered the  position  of  a  part-time  em- 
ployee of  a  code  authority  and  found  that 
In  considering  whether  there  was  a  conflict 
of  interests  no  distinction  Is  to  be  made 
between  a  part-time  and  full-time  employee. 
The  Opinions  of  the  Committer  in  the 
field  of  conflict  of  Interests,  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  an  associate  in  a  law  firm 
and  a  partner  in  a  law  firm.  This  Committee's 
Opinion  in  considering  a  confiict-of-lnterests 
question  in  Formal  Opinion  No.  306  (May  26, 
1962)  In  two  places  refers  to  a  member  of 
the  firm  and  to  an  associate  as  being  in  the 
same  category.  Both  are  attorneys  acting  for 
and  engaged  In  carrying  on  the  practice  of 
the  firm  and  no  distinction  can  be  made  In 
this  consideration  as  between  a  partner  and 
an  associate. 

It  Is  not  material  that  the  property  owner 
or  claimant  is  a  client  of  a  member  of  the 
firm  who  is  not  emloyed  by  the  City.  We 
quote  from  Formal  Opinion  No.  128 
(March  15,  1935)  : 

"In  Opinions  33,  49,  50,  73.  and  103,  we  held 
In  substance  that  a  partnership  could  not 
undertake  any  professional  relatiOJiships 
which  any  one  of  the  partners,  because  of 
adverse  tnfiuence  and  conflicting  interests, 
could  not  ethically  undertake." 

This  statement  you  have  given  to  us  does 
not  present  the  element  of  consent  to  repre- 
sentation of  confiictlng  Interests,  but  we 
mention  that  in  a  series  of  Opinions  this 
Committee  has  held  that  the  consent  which 
may  make  representation  of  conflicting 
interests  unobjectionable  cannot  be  utilized 
by  a  person  standing  in  an  official  position. 
(Formal  Opinions  16.  34,  71.  77.  and  192  ) 

We  assume  from  the  statement  you  have 
given  and  the  questions  you  have  asked,  that 
under  your  procedure  you.  as  City  Attorney, 
will  rejjresent  the  City  in  an  appeal  before 
the  City  Zoning  Board  of  Adjustment.  There- 
fore, you  could  not  represent  a  property 
owner  and  neither  can  one  of  your  partners 
nor  an  associate  represent  a  property  owner 
In  an  appeal  before  the  Zoning  Board.  The 
answer  to  question  No.  1  Is,  "No". 

We  assume  also  that  It  may  be  your  duty 
as  City  Solicitor  to  see  that  the  City  Is 
properly  protected  by  the  Developer's  Agree- 
ment with  the  City.  Tou  therefore,  could  not 
properly  represent  the  property  owner  and 
neither  can  your  associate  who  Is  In  private 
practice  represent  the  property  owner  when 


you  are  representing  the  City.  The  answer 
to  question  No.  2  is.  "No". 

It  must  follow  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  answer  to  question  No.  3  is  "No". 

For  your  information  and  the  record,  we 
mention  that  In  the  preparation  of  this  In- 
formal Opinion  (in  addition  to  the  Opinions 
already  mentioned  in  this  letcer.  which  are 
Formal  Opinions  i .  we  have  considered  the 
following  Informal  Opinions:  No.  518.  Con- 
flict of  Interests— Borough  Attorneys;  No. 
564 — Conflict  of  Interest;  No.  647.  Former 
Deputy  City  Attorneys — Conflict  of  Interests; 
No.  674.  Firm  Representing  Client  in  Claim 
Against  State  Where  Associate  is  Part-time 
Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Amcbican   Bar   Absoi:iation  ,   Standing 
Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
Re:  Informal  Decision  No.  C  700 — March  13. 
1964:  Confilct  of  Interest  in  Negligence 
Case. 
You   have  given   us  the  following  facts: 
Claimant  C  sustained  serious  injuries  in  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  involving  the  negli- 
gence of  three  persons,  D-1,  I>-2,  D-3.  C  re- 
tained the  services  of  lawyer  Lf-2.  L,-2  pre- 
sented claims  against  D-1  and  D-2.  telling  C 
that  he  did   not  wish   to   handle   the  claim 
against  D-3  and  if  C  wished  to  pursue  it  he 
would  have  to  seek  other  counsel.  U-2  then 
settled  the  claims  against  D-1  and  D-2.  At 
that  time  L-l  was  an  associate  of  a  law  firm 
who   represented   D-2.  There   is   no  legal  re- 
lationship  between   D-3   and   the   other  de- 
fendants. The  question  is  whether  or  not  it 
is  proper  for  Lr-l  to  represent  C  in  his  claim 
against  D-3   after  having  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  defense  of  D-2. 

Canon  7  of  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  provides : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  at  the  time  of 
retainer  to  disclose  to  the  client  ail  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  relations  to  the  parties, 
and  any  interest  in  or  connection  with  the 
controversy,  which  might  influence  the  cUent 
in  the  selection  of  counsel. 

"It  Is  unprofasfllonal  to  represent  conflict- 
ing Interests,  except  by  express  consent  of  all 
concerned  given  after  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
facw.  Within  the  meaning  of  this  canon,  a 
lawyer  represents  conflicting  interests  when. 
In  behalf  of  one  client,  it  Is  his  duty  to  con- 
tend for  that  which  duly  to  another  client 
requires  him  to  oppose. 

"The  obligation  to  represent  the  client  with 
undivided  fidelity  and  not  vo  divulge  his 
secrets  or  confidences  forbids  also  the  sub- 
sequent acceptance  of  retainers  or  employ- 
ment from  others  in  matters  adversely  aflect- 
ing  any  interest  of  the  client  with  respect  to 
which  confidence  has  been  reposed  " 

The  answer  to  your  question  would  depend 
on  the  circumstances.  If  during  his  repre- 
sentation of  D-2.  lv-1  received  any  confiden- 
tial communication  regarding  the  accident 
from  D-3.  directly  or  indirectly,  he  could  not 
accept  the  case.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  it 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  D-3. 

If.  as  seems  to  be  the  case  here,  no  claim 
was  pursued  against  D-3  and  1^1  had  no  com- 
munication of  a  confiential  nature  with  D-3 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  accept 
the  case. 

You  have  asked  an  opinion  on  a  second 
question,  i.e..  when  an  attorney  is  retained 
bv  a  town  and  takes  an  ac'.ive  part  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Town  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Appeals,  is  it  proper  for  another  member  of 
his  law  firm  to  represent  an  applicant  appear- 
ing before  one  of  those  boards  seeking  a 
variance  in  the  zoning  laws. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  Canon  6  above. 

In  Opinion  16  this  Committee  held  that 
where  the  public  is  concerned  it  cannot  con- 
sent. This  opinion  also  held  that  a  member 
of  a  firm  could  not  represent  a  defendant 
when  It  was  the  duty  of  another  member  of 
the  firm  to  prosecute  the  defendant. 

The    Committee    believes    that   opinion    Is 
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sound.  Should  a  member  of  a  law  firm  be  re- 
tained by  a  town  to  take  an  active  part  In 
meetings  oX  the  Town  Board  and  Board  of 
Appeals,  none  of  hla  partners  should  repre- 
sent an  applicant  seeking  a  variance  In  a  zon- 
ing matter. 


AUXRICAN    Bab    Afl60C3ATI0N,    STAJtSINQ 

CoMicrrm:  on  Profsssional  Ethics 
Re:  Informal  Opinion  No.  866 — May  31    1966 
Oonfllcts  of  Interest. 

Your  letters  of  December  17.  1964  and 
December  21,  1964  to  this  Committee  present 
quesUons  of  ethics  concerned  primarily 
with  Canon  6  relating  to  actual  and  possi- 
ble conflicts  of  Interests,  and  Canon  37  on 
the  duties  of  a  lawyer  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidence of  a  client,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
of  a  lawyer  In  public  office. 

You  present  a  situation  in  which  many 
attorneys  hold  municipal  offices  In  (City) 
either  elective  or  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
substantlaUy  as  follows : 

1.  City  Judge,  full  time,  elected: 

2.  Acting  City  Judge,  two  year  term,  part 
time,  appointed  by  Mayor: 

3.  Corporation  Counsel,  part  time,  at  wUl 
appointed  by  Mayor: 

4.  Counsel  for  Urban  Renewal  Board,  at 
will,  appointed  by  Mayor: 

5.  Counsel  for  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  at  will,  appointed  by  Mayor: 

6.  Counsel  for  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
at  will,  appointed  by  Mayor: 

7.  Member  of  City  Zoning  Board,  five  years 
appointed  by  Mayor: 

8.  Attorney's  Secretary  for  Police  Commis- 
sioner, appointed  by  Mayor: 

9.  Attorney  for  Housing  Authority,  ap- 
pointed by  authority: 

10.  Attorney  for  Police  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation: 

11.  Attorney  for  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  elected  Board. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  Canon  6  pro- 
vides In  part  as  follows : 

"It  Is  unprofessional  to  represent  conflict- 
ing Interests,  except  by  express  consent  of 
all  concerned  given  after  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  facts.  Within  the  meaning  of  this 
Canon,  a  lawyer  represents  conflicting  Inter- 
ests when.  In  behalf  of  one  client,  it  Is  his 
duty  to  contend  for  that  which  duty  to  an- 
other cUent  requires  him  to  oppose. 

The    obligation    to    represent    the    client 
with  undivided  fidelity  and   not  to  divulge 
his  aecrets  or  confidences  forbids   also  the 
subsequent  acceptance  of  retainers  or  em- 
ployment from  others  in  matters  adversely 
affecting  any  Interest  of  the  client  with  re- 
spect to  which  confidence  has  been  reposed." 
Canon  37  provides  in  part  as  follows : 
"It  Is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  preserve  his 
client's  confidences.  This  duty  outlasts  the 
lawyer's   employment,   and    extends   as   well 
to    his    employees;    and    neither    of    them 
should   accept   employment   which   Involves 
or  may  Involve  the  disclosure  or  use  of  these 
confidences,  either  for  private  advantage  of 
the   lawyer  or  his  employees  or  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  client,  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  consent,  and  even  though  there  are 
other  available  sources  of  such  Information. 
A  lawyer  should  not  continue  employment 
when  he  discovers  that  this  obligation  pre- 
vents the  performance  of  his  full  duty  to  his 
former  or  to  his  new  client." 

Generally  speaking,  any  persons  In  public 
offices,  including  attorneys,  have  as  their 
primary  duty  that  of  performing  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  In  a  wholly  honest,  im- 
partial, and  ethical  manner. 

Under  both  the  foregoing  Canons  the 
duties  and  considerations  of  possible  con- 
filcts  are  such  that  what  a  lawyer  cannot 
do  because  of  these  ethical  precepts  relating 
to  other  parties  neither  his  partner,  his  asso- 
ciate, nor  one  with  whom  he  shares  offices 
may  do. 
If  there  Is  no  conflict  of  interest  nor  vio- 


lation of  confidence,  an  attorney  who  hap- 
pens to  be  an  appointee  of  a  Mayor  In  one 
capacity  may  properly  appear  before  other 
appointees  or  appointed  bodies  of  the  same 
Mayor  In  other  related  boards,  or  offices,  or 
courts,  and  may  likewise  make  claims  against 
the  city  In  fields  which  are  not  related  to 
bis  office  In  the  city. 

It  Is  Improper  for  an  attorney  who  Is  as- 
sociated with  or  shares  office  space  with  the 
Acting  City  Judge  to  appear  before  such 
Judge  in  any  capacity  as  an  attorney  for 
anyone. 

On  the  matter  of  the  practice  of  the  Act- 
ing City  Judge  In  his  capacity  as  an  attorney 
we  believe  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  clients  before  the  City 
Judge. 

In  Formal  Opinion  242  It  was  held  that 
a    City   Police   Judge    whose    Jurisdiction    Is 
limited   to   trials  of  misdemeanors   and   ex- 
amination on  felony  cases,  may  not  ethically 
represent  criminal  defendanu  In  the  Circuit 
Court.    Whether    or    not    your    Acting    City 
Judge  has  a  relationship  to  the  functions  of 
the  City  Judge  would  depend  upon  the  Juris- 
diction of  each.  It  has  been  said  that  a  Judge 
should  not  pracUce  in  a  Court  over  which 
he  ocoaelomaJly  presides,  and  neither  should 
a    partner    nor    aasociate    practice    In     the 
Court    over    which    such    Judge    occasion- 
ally presides.  However,  It  would  appear  that 
there  Is  a  matter  of  degree  Involved.  In  that 
It  has  been  held  that  one  who  occasionally 
sits  as  a  special  or  pro  tem  Judge  when  the 
regiUar  Judge  of  the  Court  cannot   sit,  re- 
ceives only  temporary  compensation,  and  Is 
engaged  primarily  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
may  properly  practice  In  such  Court,  If  he 
scrupulously    refrains    from    acting    In    any 
matters    where    there    might    be    even    the 
slightest  conflict  of  interest. 

It  would  not  be  unethical  per  se  for  the 
Board  of  Education  member  lawyer  to  prac- 
tice before  either  the  elected  City  Judge. 
the  appointed  part  time  Acting  City  Judge! 
or  any  other  municipal  boards. 

It  would  be  Improper  and  unethical  for 
an  attorney  sharing  space  or  associated 
with  the  Attorney  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  represent  claimants  against  the 
Board  of  Education,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  Board  was  Insured  on  Its  liability 
on  such  claims.  However,  it  would  not  be 
Improper  per  se  for  another  attorney  hold- 
ing an  appointive  office  of  some  character 
under  the  Mayor,  or  his  associates,  to  handle 
claims  aaglnst  other  boards  or  departments 
of  the  city,  merely  because  those  other 
boards  were  also  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

Not  knowing  the  duties  or  powers  of  your 
Police  Benevolent  Association  and  its  attor- 
ney, nor  those  of  the  attorney  who  is  Sec- 
retary to  the  Police  Commissioner,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  there  would  be  any 
ethical  Improprieties  In  their  being  associ- 
ated with  each  other  In  the  practice  of  law 
or  sharing  office  space.  These  relationships 
again  should  be  considered  under  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  nature  of  the  positions, 
the  duties,  and  powers. 


October  30,  1967 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quormn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ciprk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker'  he 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REAPPORTION- 
MENT 


AUTHORITY    TO    SIGN    BILLS    AND 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  until 
noon  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  President  pro  tempore  or 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cepted by  a  vote  of  241  to  105  the  re- 
port of  a  Senate-House  conference 
which,  in  my  judgment,  attempts  to  de- 
lay fair  redistrlcting  of  congressional 
seats  for  5  years. 

The  vote,  nevertheless,  was  encourag- 
ing to  those  of  us  who  are  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  adhere  to  Its  previous 
position  on  this  legislation  and  soundly 
reject  the  report  when  It  comes  up  for 
our  consideration  this  week. 

I  am  encouraged  because  the  House 
debate  shows  increased  awareness  in  the 
Congress  of  the  disturbing  effects  of  such 
legislation.  It  also  demonstrates  the  de- 
velopment within  the  past  few  months 
of  truly  bipartisan  opposition  to  It, 

When  the  same  basic  issue  was  raised 
earlier  this  session  in  the  House,  on 
April  27,  that  body  approved  antidis- 
tricting  legislation  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  289  to  63. 

By  last  Thursday,  the  proponents  of 
one-man,  one-vote  had  attracted  a  net 
Increase  of  42  Members.  That  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  mischievous  legislation  was 
equally  based  in  both  parties  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  of  the  negative  votes, 
53  came  from  the  Republican  side,  and 
52  from  the  Democratic  side. 

The  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
confirmed  the  serious  questions  many  of 
us  have  asked  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  this  legislation.  It  further  con- 
firmed that  this  proposal,  which  has 
never  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
public  hearings,  simply  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  day. 

When  properly  examined,  its  provi- 
sion that  no  State  be  required  to  redls- 
trict  until  a  time-consuming,  expensive, 
and  unnecessary  special  Federal  census 
is  available  is  nothing  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  set  back  In  18  States  efforts  to 
achieve  fair  districting  that  permits  each 
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mans  vote  to  count  as  much  as  the  next  clouded  by  doubts  of  constltutionahty.  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

^^.g  that  immediately  and  finally  bans  at-  Record,  as  follows: 

On  June  8  the  Senate  passed  by  a  con-  large  elections  In  all  States.  I  have  stated  states  u-\th  unconstitutional  district  lines— 

vincing  margin  55  to  28.  legislation  that  before,  and  I  want  to  reiterate,  that  I  in-  Estimated   state  cost  of  special   Federal 

would  set  definite  legislative  standards  tend  to  attach  to  some  pending  business  census 

implementing  and  fully  consistent  with  in  the  Senate  an  amendment  that  will  ac-  ( computed  on  basis  of  33  cents  x  i960 

the  Federal  Constitution's  one-man.  one-  complish  this  purpose.  I  feel  that  both  population)                        -^ 

vote  requirement.  That  legislation  would  bodies  of  Congress  will  accept  it.  This  is     California  - - -  •^•^~°24  34 

have  banned  gerrymandering  and  would  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  the     JfJ^l^jg^;-- V.'".'.'.    2',  002!  038  06 

have  permitted  only  a  10-percent  vari-  at-large  election  issue.  j.^^^  '"Ill —    3.  i6i.293.4i 

ance  between  the  largest  and  the  small-         Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly     MiBsoun  - 1.425.538,29 

est  congressional  districts  In  a  State.  on  the  delay  and  expense  that  will  be     ohio  3.203.111.01 

Neither  of  these  latter  provisions  are  caused  if  the  special  census  provision  is     New  York f'^fnf^  2^ 

in  this  new  conference  report.  Because  enacted.  There  are  18  States  which  are     Florida   5-8  022' 51 

the  report  ignores  the  clear  mandate  of  under  a  court  order  to  redistnct,  or  which     ^°i^^!5°  " gse!  627;  22 

the  full  Senate.  I  think  it  is  imperative,  are  involved  in  pending  court  challenges     q'^"^^;''-      "'" "    1,301,228  28 

and  I  further  think  the  prospects  are  to  their  district  Unes;  or  which  have  dis-     ^^^,J^      -  _        &09,987.  21 

reasonably  good,  that  a  majority  of  the  Irict  Unes  which  do  not  conform  to  the     Louisiana   -    1.074.817.26 

members   of   the   Republican   Party,   as  Supreme  Court  requirements.  The  Census     Minnesota M26,  576. 12 

well  as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  has  said  that  if  as  many  as  10     Nebraska 465,  738,90 

Democratic  Party,  join  to  reject  the  re-  of  these  States  requests  a  special  census,     Pennsylvania 'oArs^n  62 

port  it  will  take  the  Bureau  about  8  months  to     Washington  613  93893 

The  House  debate  Indicates  that  the  complete  the  work  in  the  smaller  States     ^^^  Virginia - • 

proponents  of  the  report  had  a  difficult  and  about  15  or  16  months  to  complete  ^^^^   _ 35,273.344,38 

time  establishing  both  Its  propriety  and  the  work  in  the  larger  States.  ^___^^__^ 

its  constitutionality.  One  advocate  of  the        This  would  delay  redistrlcting  well  Into  ^^.^^^^c-.^ 

report  admitted  that  there  "is  the  de-  1969  and  1970  for  most  of  these  18  States  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

pressing  atmosphere  of  a  funeral  service  which  are  now  electing  their  total  of  259  ^^  BAKER   Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

about  this  debate  today."  I  fully  agree  Congressmen  on  the  basis  of  lines  which  ^^e  absence  of  a  quorum. 

and  my  only  regret  is  that  the  majority  are  constitutionally  vulnerable.  r.^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

of  the  House  did  not  see  fit  to  complete         And  the  expense  of  this  elaborate  and  ^^^^y^  ^.j^  ^^  <^^  j-oll. 

the   funeral   ceremony   and    reject   and  unnecessary    procedure    should    not    be  ^j^^    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 

\i\xrs  this  proposed  legislation  which  is  minimized.  If  a  State  elects  to  voluntarily  needed  to  call  the  roll. 

not  worthy  of  either  body  of  the  Con-  redistrict  and  avoid  the  expense  of  a  spe-  j^j.     cLARK.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

gress.  cial  census — as  the  report  would  permit —  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

The  debate  reflected  considerable  con-  that  might   require   the   expense   of   a  ^^^  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

fusion  about  whether  the  special  census  special  session  of  the  legislature.  If  all  of  rj.^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

provision  is  constitutional.  The  dlstln-  the  States  elect  or  are  required  to  con-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

gulshed  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  duct  a  special  census,  the  total  cost  would  ^___^_^^_^ 

Committee,  the  leading  proponent  of  the  be  about  $35  million.  And  I  might  remind  „„^„.    ^.,,    ^^    t^TTATT^Twrr  •• 

measure,  seemed  to  admit  that  the  spe-  my  colleagues  that  most  of  our  financially  "AMERICA    CAN    BE    BEAUT^m-  — 

cial   census   provision   was   unconstltu-  hard-pressed  States  will  not  be  enthusi-  ADDRESS  BY  MILTON  J.  SHAPP 

tional  and  therefore  could  only  be  re-  astic  about  appropriating  up  to  $6  mil-  j^jj.  qlARk.  Mr,  President,  one  of  our 

garded  as  an  "admonition"  to  the  courts,  lion— which  would  be  the  approximate  outstanding  Permsylvania  Democrats  is 

although   the  chairman   further   stated  cost  in  the  largest  States— New  York  and  j^t^j,^  j  shapp.  our  candidate  for  Gov- 

that  he  was  "quite  sure"  the  courts  would  California— for  such  a  census.  emor  of  the  Commonwealth  In  1966. 

accept     the     admonition,     presumably        The  onerous  expense  Is  more  difficult  j^j.    shapp.  despite  his  defeat — from 

thereby  overruling  themselves.  to  justify  when  one  considers  that  the  j^y   ^.^y   of   thinking,   his   unfortunate 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  detail  proponents  of  the  conference  report  are  defeat — by  the  present  Incumbent  of  the 
again  why  I  think  the  legislation  pro-  saying  that  1960  census  data  is  good  In  Governors  chair  in  Harrisburg.  is  con- 
posed  by  the  report  Is  unconstitutional,  some  Instances,  and  not  good  In  some  ti^uing    his    active    interest    in    public 

The  Record  of  October  19,   1967.  at  others.  For  example,  under  the  confer-  affairs  and  in  the  economy  and  environ- 

page  29507.  contains  an  elaboration  of  ence  proposal,  if  a  State  voluntarily  elects  j^g^^  qj  Pennsylvania, 

the  remarks  made  at  that  time.  A  very  to  redistnct,  it  may  use  1960  data.  If  a  Qn  October  18.  at  LaSalle  College  in 

excellent  exposition  of  the  constitutional  State  is  required  to  redistrict.  1960  census  Philadelphia.   Pa.   Mr.   Shapp   made   a 

questions  presented  by  Mr.  Conyers  dur-  data  may  not  be  used.  And  the  latest  in-  j^ost  interesting  address  entitled  "Amer- 

Ing  the  House  debate  on  Thursday.  Octo-  consistency  appeared  in  the  House  de-  j^a  Can  Be  Beautiful— It's  All  a  Matter 

ber  26   1967   appears  at  page  30246.  bate  on  Thursday,  when  the  chairman  qj  Priorities." 

However  I  would  like  to  reiterate  two  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  suggested  j^j-  President.  I  find  myself  in  sub- 
points  First  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  that  if  a  court  decree  decides  to  draw  the  stantial  agreement  with  the  jDoints  made 
those  Senators  who  wish  to  abolish  at-  district  lines,  it  may  elect  to  use  1960  ^y  Mr.  Shapp  in  this  stimulating  address, 
large  elections  for  Congressmen  to  vote  census  data.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
fer the  Senate-House  report.  The  report  If  the  justification  for  the  special  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  the 
does  contain  such  a  prohibition,  but  that  census  provision  is  that  the  1960  census  address  by  Milton  J,  Shapp. 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  entire  pack-  data  is  outdated,  then  the  proponents  of  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
age  another  part  of  which— the  census  the  conference  report  ought  to  explain  v^as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
provision— is    clearly    unconstitutional,  to  the  Senate  why  they  have  decided  the  as  follows; 

Thus,  when  the  census  provision  is  de-  data  Is  good  in  some  instances  but  not  America  can  be  Beautiful— It  s  ai.l 

Glared    unconstitutional,    the    at-large  good  In  some  others.  a  Matter  of  PRioarriEs 

elections  prohibition  will  be,  too.  If  the         Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  (Address  by  Milton  j  shapp.  October  18. 

legislation  were  to  be  ruled  unconstltu-  sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  for  1967.  LaSaiie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa  1 

tional  sometime  next  spring,  some  courts  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  the  estl-  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  here  today  on 

might  find  it  necessary  at  that  late  date  mated  cost  of  the  special  Federal  census  the  problems  of  our  City  in  relation  to  taxes 

to  require  Congressmen  In  several  States  In  those  18  States  where  there  should  be  and  ,<;Of««^""°^'^„Vfl'™/°,S-  ^tie^iue°s 

to  run  at  large    Therefore   it  Is  fair  to  redistrlcting.  The  estimated  cost  is  com-  but  it  is  important  first  to  put  t^ese  issues 

sayThat'a  loti  fo^Jhelon'ference  Report  Puted  by  multiplying  the  I960  Population  1?,,^^°^;^,,^-^ "the  ^^'o^ont^t^''  0I 

heightens  the  possibility  of  at-large  elec-  of  the  State  by  33  cents,  which  Is  the  Pennsylvania  exist  m  a  vacuum.  Both  are 

tlons.  From  this  point  of  view.  It  would  approximate  method  of  computing  this  entitles  within  the  D.S.A,.  and  their  welfare 

be  better  If  there  were  no  bill  at  all.  cost    suggested    to    me    by    the    Census  is  influenced  more  by  national  policies  and 

The    best    circumstances,    of    course.  Bureau.  priorities  than   by   actions   taken  by   local 

would  be  to  pass  separate  legislation,  un-        There  being  no  objection,  the  docu-  leaders. 
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To  present  the  overaU  picture.  It  is  neces- 
sary first  to  portray  the  national  scene  and 
then  superimpose  the  state  and  local  Issues 
on  this  larger  canvas 

We  are  reaching  the  end  of  our  era  In  the 
development  of  our  American  social  struc- 
ture. Unfortunately,  too  many  political 
leaders  with  their  eyes  glued  to  the  Par  East 
fail  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  internal 
revolution  gripping  this  nation;  too  large  a 
majority  of  our  affluent  citizens  wUh  the 
problems  would  simply  go  away  and  not  in- 
terfere with  golf  dates,  business  as  usual, 
or  even  with  their  consciences. 

The  riots  in  our  cities  last  summer  reflect 
tfae  surfacing  of  the  massive  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  America,  We  have  vet  to  feel 
the  major  thrust  of  the  revolution.  The  ad- 
vent of  cooler  weather  is  of  no  benefit  unless 
we  use  the  time  gained  to  institute  programs 
that  wlU  bring  measurable  change.  Anything 
less  will  increase  the  lilcelihood   that  there 

will  be  more  intensive  explosions  next  year 

a    ■longer,  hotter  summer'    and  even  longer, 
hotter  ones   that  will   follow. 

We  have  reached  the  moment  of  truth. 
Either  we  believe  In  our  constitution  that 
claims  all  citizens  shall  have  equal  rights 
or  we  do  not.  If  we  believe  this  strongly, 
then  in  our  own  cities,  as  in  Saigon,  we  will 
resolve  that  no  problems  are  too  expensive  or 
difficult  to  overcome. 

We  must  find  the  way  to  eliminate  ghetto 
slum  life  in  our  cities.  Failure  wlU  result  in 
cataclysm. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  realism,  let  us 
consider  our  course  of  action.  Importantly 
we  must  recognize  that  the  myriad  of  present 
government  and  private  programs  dealing 
with  poverty,  housing,  education,  health 
welfare,  etc.,  merely  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
discontent  because  they  are  accompanied  by 
press  releases  that  whet  the  appetites  of  the 
poor  for  a  better  life  way  out  of  proportion 
to  any  benefits  that  can  be  obtained  even  If 
present  programs  were  fully  and  properly 
Implemented. 

However,  because  of  lack  of  imagination  at 
the  planning  levels,  lack  of  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  offlclals  at  the  operating  levels-  and 
lack  of  adequate  funds  at  the  "people''  levels, 
these  programs  have  created  frtiatratlon  and 
bitterness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
been  promised  too  much  and  received  too 
little  too  slowly. 

Basic  changes  in  attitudes  and  methods 
are  required  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
averting  chaos. 

The  first  change  In  attitude  requires  recog- 
mtlon  that  high  government  priorities  must 
be  set  to  achieve  thui  goal.  Such  attitudes 
do  not  exist  at  this  time  In  Washington.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  views  are  held. 

NaUonaJ  priorities  are  being  set  today  by 
a  handlul  of  generals  and  political  leaders 
who  feel  It  Is  of  greater  urgency  to  conduct 
the  war  In  Asia  than  to  build  for  peace  In 
America  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  group 
that  cries  for  peace  at  any  price  In  Viet  N^; 
but  I  disagree  strongly  with  those  who  want 
victory  at  any  cost.  I  believe  emphaUcally 
that  first  things  must  come  first.  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  what  we  will  really  win  even 
If  or  when  we  win  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  but 
I  know  precisely  what  we  will  lose  If  we  fall 
to  win  the  battle  here  In  our  cities.  We  will 
lose  our  American  way  of  life,  and  with  it 
the  civil  freedoms  that  have  made  this  nation 
great. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  Washington's 
present  schedule  of  priorities  that  stresses 
greater  action  10,000  miles  from  our  shores 
than  without  our  cities. 

This  year,  the  Viet  Nam  price  tag  to  force 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  the  peace  table  along  with 
other  Defense  Department  expenditures  will 
toui  In  excess  of  $75  billion.  Other  major 
items  in  our  national  budget  include  $14 
billion  for  interest  charges  (chiefly  resulting 
from  the  costs  of  this  and  previous  wars) ,  an 
additional  $5  billion  for  veterans'  benefits; 
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$9  billion  for  federal  salaries:  $3  2  billlou 
for  space  and  $1  billion  for  the  "postal  deficit 
resulting  from  third-class  mail  subsidies." 

The  total  costs  oT  aid  to  education,  national 
health  programs,  school  lunches,  housing, 
urban  redevelopment,  food  stamps,  ald-to- 
famiUes  with  dependent  children,  anu-pov- 
erty  progranos  and  food  for  the  hungry  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  Is  about  $13  billion. 
Yet.  It  is  here  that  Congress  would  cut  $5 
billion. 

I  consider  It  sheer  folly  for  our  govern- 
ment to  spend  $5  billion  on  the  first  stages 
of  a  thin  anti-missile  system  to  protect  our 
cities  from  a  mythical  attack  from  Red  China 
while  Congress  demands  a  $5  billion  cut  in 
the  programs  that  would  Improve  life  within 
our  cities. 

Most  of  you  were  either  unborn  or  mere 
infants  when  World  War  11  began.  But  his- 
tory tells  how  Prance  was  afflicted  with  a 
Maglnot  Line  and  a  Maglnot  Line  philosophy 
based  upon  static  defense.  Today,  our  turn 
seems  to  have  arrived.  Apparently,  we  have 
failed  to  learn  that  for  every  static  defense 
there  is  specially  designed  mobile  offense. 
Neither  moats,  nor  Chinese  walls,  nor  mine- 
fields, nor  electronic  fences  have  prevailed. 
And,  as  the  Israeli  Air  Force  recently  proved, 
even  a  radar  screen  is  penetrable. 

Further,  the  building  of  this  Maglnot  "Air 
Line,"  combined  with  our  complete  dedica- 
tion to  affairs  In  the  Far  East,  is  putting  a 
great  strain  on  the  dollar  and  contributing 
to  a  recession  in  Britain,  which  Itself  is  going 
to  extremes  to  save  the  pound.  It  will  help 
little  for  us  to  win  a  doubtful  military  vic- 
tory If  In  the  process  our  closest  ally  is  forced 
into  third-class  nationhood.  The  Communist 
world  wants  nothing  more  than  to  see  Amer- 
ica bled  dry  on  foreign  battlefields,  weakened 
through  Internal  upheaval  and  its  friends 
cast  adrift. 

To  put  $5  billion  Into  the  start  of  an  anti- 
missile system  to  protect  us  from  Mao  while 
admitting  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  build  a 
similar  system  to  protect  us  against  Soviet 
missiles  Indicates  the  low  level  of  intellec- 
tual thought  and  the  high  level  of  emotion 
upon  which  major  decisions  are  being  reached 
today  in  our  Nation's  capltol. 

When  Congress  voted  recently  not  only  to 
prevent  feeding  poison  to  rats,  but  also  to 
reduce  funds  for  feeding  nutritious  food  to 
hungry  children;  when  on  the  same  day  last 
month  a  House  Agriculture  Committee  de- 
feated a  $75  million  appropriation  to  combat 
starvation  In  the  United  States,  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  an  appropriation  of  $142  5  mil- 
lion to  subsidize  the  construction  of  a  new 
huge  supersonic  plane.  It  again  revealed  the 
sickness  of  our  era. 

That  supersonic  plane,  when  built,  will 
probably  be  unuseable  anywhere  near  our 
cities  because  the  supersonic  boom  will 
deafen  iu  Inhabitants  and  damage  buildings. 
Additional  billions  will  be  required  for  con- 
struction of  these  planes  before  the  first  one 
flies  When  built,  the  plane  will  reduce  air 
travel  time  between  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles by  an  estimated  two  hours.  Since  local 
traffic  congestion  will  probably  have  in- 
creased by  that  time,  It  will  probably  take 
two  additional  hours  to  reach  Manhattan 
and  Hollywood  from  the  distant  airports  re- 
quired to  land  the  new  giant  aircraft. 

Meanwhile,  because  the  stress  upon  mili- 
tary, aircraft  and  space  ventures  takes  In- 
creasing priority  In  our  national  scheme,  our 
city  dwellers  breathe  air  that  becomes  In- 
creasingly polluted;  live  In  houses  that  be- 
come more  unfit;  attend  schools  that  fall 
farther  and  farther  behind  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  youth;  walk  In  greater 
fear  along  streets  that  breed  violence. 

Taxes  rise  to  meet  Increased  costs  for  po- 
lice protection:  for  caring  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  III.  for  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  and  yes.  for  building 
new  prisons  and  detention  homes. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  soon  our 


national  leaders  will  recognize  that  buildln,, 
a  Great  Society  here  in  America  cannot  b# 
accomplished  unless  the  major  resources  of 
this  nation  are  massed  for  this  project  Onlv 
then  can  our  states  and  cities  receive  the 
monetary  support  and  national  direction 
needed  to  overcome  the  decades  of  neclect 
that  has  brought  the  nation  to  its  Drwent 
internal  plight.  ^       "' 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  state  and  local 
actions  required  to  relieve  pressures  in  our 
cities. 

In  December,  delegates  will  gather  In  Har 
risburg  to  rewrite  Pennsylvania's  ancient 
Constitution.  TesUmony  recently  presented 
to  a  Senate  Committee  In  Harrlsburg  indl 
cates  there  is  greater  danger  that  the  effort? 
of  the  convention  will  result  in  our  present 
1873  Constitution  being  rewritten  to  conform 
more  to  the  heeds  of  1838  than  to  those  oi 
1988  and  1978. 

Spokesmen  for  too  many  potent  state  or- 
ganizations (particularlv  those  representlne 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association)  have 
urged  that  we  retreat  into  the  past  instead 
of  striking  out  for  higher  ground. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  to  make  progress  It  Is 
imperative  that  our  constitution  eliminate 
the  present  million  dollar  constitutional 
debt  limit.  It  must  remove  restrictions  on 
the  states  ability  to  loan  money  to  lower 
government  units,  and  remove  llmiutlons  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  cities,  towiishlps 
and  other  local  governments  mav  borrow  to 
meet  needs.  Option  should  be  "granted  to 
voters  to  eliminate  Inefficient  and  overlap- 
ping goverrunenui  structures. 

In  the  metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia 
there  are  over  800  separate  governmental 
agencies,  each  with  its  own  elected  offlclaLs 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  Is  no  effi- 
cient plannnlg  for  common  water,  sewerage 
and  transportation  systems;  for  proper  local 
use  and  effective  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  Coets  for  police  and  fire  protection 
are  higher  than  need  be.  Fragmented  school 
districts  perpetuate  expensive,  inflexible 
educational  programs.  Suburbia  sprawls  over 
the  countryside. 

The  township  form  of  government  origi- 
nally conceived  by  our  great,  great,  great 
grandfathers  as  a  way  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  rural,  scarcely  populated  areas,  operates 
in  the  now  densely  populated  sections  of 
the  metropolitan  area  with  all  the  verve  or 
18th  century  efficiency.  Tax  collectors  and 
Justices  of  the  peace  still  ply  their  trades  and 
are  compensated  by  a  percentage  of  their 
take. 

The  central  city  of  Philadelphia  suffers 
greatly  from  the  obsolescence  of  the  methods 
of  government  operation  In  Its  suburbs  The 
city  Is  the  area's  center  of  culture  with  its 
museums,  libraries,  theatres  and  academies 
The  City  maintains  the  airport.  Zoo,  port  and 
other  facilities  used  by  all  in  the  region 
Suburban  dwellers  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands work  in  Philadelphia  but  live  and  pav 
real  estate  taxes  in  the  suburbs. 

Suburban  dwellers  want  no  part  of  the 
city's  problems.  They  prefer  to  drive  to  work 
along  the  expressways  and  park  drives  and 
to  bypass  the  slum  areas.  It  is  their  cars  that 
Jam  the  downtown  streets  within  the  city 
and  create  the  parking  crisis. 

Suburbanites  don't  want  to  see  the 
ghettos  Into  which  the  slum  dwellers  are 
crowded,  nor  share  the  school  and  hospital 
problems  with  these  people. 

They  live  only  a  few  miles  away,  but  are 
worlds  apart 

Because  of  Pennsylvania's  Sterling  Act 
that  prevents  a  municipality  from  taxing 
anything  taxed  by  the  Commonwenlch. 
Philadelphia  depends  primarily  upon  real 
estate  and  wage  taxes  to  support  its  needs. 
The  suburban  dwellers  resist  paying  a  share 
of  the  wage  tax  to  the  city  to  support  the 
city  services  they  receive  and  the  institutions 
they  use.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  In 
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the  State  Legislature  to  prevent  the  city  from 
collecting  these  revenues. 

The  retreat  of  the  affluent  to  suburbia  has 
weakened  the  city's  major  tax  base — real 
estate — while  leaving  the  city  with  the  hard- 
core problems  of  poverty  and  discrimination; 
under-educatlon,  bad  housing  and  urban 
blight. 

These  are  the  problems.  What  are  the 
solutions? 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  establishment  of 
national  priorities  that  recognize  we  can 
neither  sustain  economic  growth  in  this  na- 
tion now  achieve  Internal  peace  unless  we 
make  our  cities  livable  from  every  stand- 
point. Neither  our  states  nor  ciUes  have  suf- 
ficient money  or  expertise  to  solve  these  com- 
ple.v  problems  by  themselves.  Only  the  fed- 
eral government,  by  turning  Its  attention 
away  from  Saigon  and  Hanoi  and  directing 
constructive  programs  in  Philadelphia,  Los 
.Vigeles,  Detroit,  Newark,  Cleveland  and  all 
of  our  major  centers,  can  set  the  stage  for 
rebuilding  our  cities  and  with  It  the  fabric 
of  richer  American  life. 

The  state  and  cities  must  pick  up  the  chal- 
lenge from  here. 

Our  State  Legislature,  dominated  as  it  has 
been  for  two  centuries  by  rural  districts. 
must  be  altered  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
urbanites  who  today  represent  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  population. 

Our  State  Constitution  must  be  stream- 
lined to  permit  greater  efficiency  and  flexi- 
bility In  government  and  to  Introduce 
modern  Investment  principles  Into  Its  fi- 
nancial operation.  Our  Legislature  should  be 
empowered  to  authorize  revenue  bonds  in 
any  amounts  where  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
use  of  these  funds  will  Increase  the  economic 
growth  rate  of  the  Commonwealth  at  a  pace 
sufficient  to  meet  Interest  and  debt  repay- 
ment schedules  out  of  tax  revenues  without 
increasing    tax    rates. 

For  example,  in  the  field  of  housing,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  rent 
returns  that  can  be  generated  directly  by  the 
utilization  of  funds  used  to  build  low  and 
medium  cost  projects  desperately  needed 
today  by  the  slum  dwellers  We  are  already 
obeying  this  principle  In  the  state  by  apply- 
ing the  collection  of  gasoline  taxes  to  sup- 
port highway  construction. 

In  the  field  of  education,  It  Is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  studied  the  problem  that 
we  carmoi  possibly  expand  our  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  children — and  adults 
too — by  financing  the  needed  programs  on 
an  on-going  basis — out  of  tax  collections. 
Tills  is  particularly  true  In  Philadelphia 
where  the  major  revenue  to  support  educa- 
tion is  derived  from  real  estate  taxation. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  relationship  what- 
soever between  the  assessed  value  of  a 
house  or  factory  and  the  value  of  our  chil- 
dren s  education.  This  is  creating  a  situation 
where  many  of  those  being  taxed,  not  being 
direct  beneficiaries  of  the  programs  for  which 
this  money  Is  being  used,  are  !:i  political 
revolt  against  any  Increase  In  their  taxes. 

In  1776  our  great  revolution  flared  over 
the  Issue  of  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion," Under  today's  circumstances  of  taxa- 
tion without  relationship,  it  is  political 
suicide  for  an  elected  official  to  urge  a  real 
estate  tax  Increase  to  meet  the  expanded 
costs  of  education, 

.^s  one  example  of  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem, analyze  tlie  recent  record  regarding 
ihe  needs  of  Philadelphia  schools.  Last  wln- 
'^er  A  special  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  esti- 
mated that  to  provide  quality  education,  our 
schools  should  require  a  minimum  of  $350 
million  annua!  budget  When  the  new  super- 
intendent. Dr  Mark  R.  Shedd  assumed  his 
post  this  past  spring,  he  declared  Philadel- 
phia schools  needed  $400  million  a  year  to 
fulfill  Its  proper  mission.  He  declared  that  a 
minimum  of  $20  to  $30  million  Increase  was 
necessary  each  year  for  the  next  decade  to 
overcome  past  neglect.  Yet.  when  this  year's 


budget  was  finally  submitted.  It  called  for 
only  $212  million,  which  required  only  $8.5 
million  In  new  taxes.  Despite  this  tremen- 
dous cut  in  requirements,  and  the  relatively 
low  amount  of  new  taxes  required,  so  far 
authorization  for  even  this  new  tax  money 
has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the  political 
leaders  In  Harrlsburg. 

Yet,  what  are  we  to  do — throw  up  our 
hands  and  permit  the  deterioration  of  our 
schools  and  with  it  the  scuttling  of  our  edu- 
cational system?  Are  we  to  fail  our  youth 
by  not  providing  them  with  the  quality  edu- 
cation required  to  obtain  and  hold  good  pay- 
ing jobs  In  our  modern  technological  society? 

Are  we  to  permit  the  present  educational 
Imbalance  between  white  and  colored  youth 
that  virtually  locks  the  Negroes  into  low  pay- 
ing jobs  and  second  class  citizenship  and 
generates  the  seeds  of  the  slum  revolution 
that  is  engulfing  our  cities? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  must 
be  a  resounding  no.  The  solution  to  our  fiscal 
problems  here  in  Pennsylvania  is  twofold 

First  we  need  to  plug  all  the  many  existing 
loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  that  permit  large 
corporations  to  escape  paying  their  fair  share 
of  taxes  both  to  the  state  and  local  com- 
munities. Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  skimmed  away  from  the 
public  each  year  through  these  gaping  loop- 
holes. 

Second,  we  need  a  simple  constitutional 
change  that  will  allow  all  capital  expendi- 
tures— Including  those  for  education — to  be 
separated  from  operating  budgets  at  both 
state  and  local  levels. 

First  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  unholy 
tax  loopholes  that  allow  wealthy  corporations 
to  escape  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes  and 
thereby  impose  a  heavy  hardship  upon  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  support  lobbyists  to 
look  out  lor  their  special  interests  in  Harrls- 
burg. 

Foremost  is  the  utility  company  real  estate 
exemption.  Peruisylvania,  alone  among  the 
fifty  states,  allows  the  privately  owned  public 
utilities — the  electric,  telephone,  water,  gas 
and  railroad  companies — to  avoid  payment  of 
any  real  estate  taxes  on  operating  properties. 
No  house  owner,  ordinary  business  firm  or 
farmer  rides  such  a  magnificent  gravy  train. 
It  Is  estimated  that  between  $135  and  $200 
million  per  year  are  not  paid  Into  Pennsyl- 
vania's municipal  and  school  taxing  districts 
because  of  this  loophole,  which  has  existed 
sine  1828.  It  Is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
many  billions  of  dollars  that  haven't  been 
available  to  finance  government  projects  in 
the  Commonwealth  because  of  this  tax  loop- 
hole. 

Then  there  are  the  sales  tax  benefac- 
tors— that  group  of  companies  which  are 
granted  the  privilege  of  not  paynng  5  percent 
extra  for  products  they  buy  Included  in  this 
group  again  are  the  utility  companies,  large 
manufacturers  and  t soon-to-be  i  processors 
of  materials.  A  farmer  pays  5  percent  into  the 
coffers  of  the  state  if  he  buys  a  tractor  to 
pull  a  plow  in  his  fields  A  utility  company 
pays  no  sales  tax  If  It  buys  a  similar  tractor 
to  pull  a   plow  lor  digging  a  cable  trench. 

A  student  here  at  LaSalle  pays  5  percent 
at  the  time  he  buys  a  typewriter,  but  a  large 
manufacturer  pays  no  sales  tax  on  a  type- 
writer he  buys  unless  he  determines — after 
the  purchase — that  the  typewriter  is  not 
tised  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  reports 
this  transaction  and  his  decision  to  the  Com- 
monwealth at  a  later  date. 

Now,  under  a  new  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  the  same  day  It  passed  the  new  five 
cent  tax  increase  on  cigarettes,  any  company 
engaged  in  processing  (and  whatever  that 
will  ultimately  include  Is  unknown)  will  be 
exempt  from  paying  the  sales  tax  on  pur- 
chases of  equipment. 

Another  gaping  tax  loophole  gives  a  special 
privilege  to  Sun  Ship  Yard  In  Chester.  They 
are  not  required  to  pay  a  sales  tax  on  any 
material     they    purchase.    In    this    respect 


they're  not  like  you  and  me,  but  after  all.  It 
Isn't  every  company  that  can  afford  to  keep 
a  private  lobbyist  on  its  payroll  In  Harrisburg 
to  look  out  for  Its  Interests. 

Then  there's  the  manufactiu-er's  exemp- 
tion tax  that  prevents  local  real  estate  as- 
sessors from  levying  taxes  on  machinery 
This  allows  untold  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  valuable  property  to  go  unscathed,  and 
deprives  many  communities  and  school  dis- 
tricts from  collecting  a  fair  share  of  taxes 
from  the  big  companies  who  often  are  or 
should  be  the  main  sources  of  revenue  to 
support  local  needs. 

A  steel  company  for  example  simply  by 
calling  the  roof  of  its  plant  a  lid  to  support 
a  moving  crane  used  in  the  manufacturing  of 
Its  product,  and  by  using  similar  tax  avoid- 
ance methods,  greatly  reduces  its  tax  assess- 
ments. If  the  new  bill  which  exempts  proc- 
essors from  paying  the  state  sales  tax  passes 
the  House  and  is  signed  into  law  by  the 
Governor  and  the  definition  of  processor  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  then  used  at  the  local 
level  to  permit  real  estate  taxes  from  being 
Imposed  upon  processing  equipment,  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  exemptions  will  result, 
depriving  communities  and  school  districts 
of  desperately  needed  revenues. 

Pennsylvania  must  plug  up  these  unfair 
and  unjustified  exemptions.  It's  not  fair  to 
those  who  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes;  it 
deprives  the  state  and  commimltlee  of  too 
many  needed  dollars 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  second  requirement 
to  help  finance  our  local  and  state  obliga- 
tions— a  constitutional  change  to  permit  the 
sale  of  revenue  tKjnds  to  finance  expenditures 
for  all  levels  of  education. 

We  should  treat  all  educational  expendi- 
tures as  an  Investment — an  Investment  in 
the  income-producing  potential  of  our  most 
Important  asset — people. 

We  should  sell  bonds  to  the  Investing  pub- 
lic to  finance  this  Investment.  These  bonds 
will  be  repaid  many  times  over  without  in- 
creasing existing  tax  rates  by  the  increased 
tax  collections  resulting  from  economic 
growth  generated  in  our  communities  and 
within  the  Commonwealth  by  a  better  edu- 
cated, better  trained  work  force  that  will 
earn  more  money  for  themiselves  and  attract 
many  new  industries  to  the  state 

Last  year  when  I  suggested  such  a  bond 
program  during  the  gubernatorial  camp>algn. 
my  opponent  called  me  fiscally  Irresponsible 
Since  then,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  passed 
legislation  similar  to  that  which  I  have  sug- 
gested and  the  City  of  Chicago  has  sold  $76 
million  worth  of  bonds  to  substantial  invest- 
ment bouses  to  meet  the  ongoing  costs  of 
education.  In  the  meantime,  the  present 
governor  who  called  me  fiscally  Irresponsi- 
ble when  I  made  the  proposals  has  done 
nothing  to  help  solve  the  financial  plight  of 
our  schools,  or  to  meet  his  campaign  pledge 
that  the  state  would  pick  up  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  Philadelphia's  school  cost  burden. 

It's  going  to  take  'ground  breaking"  action 
to  resolve  the  problems  that  beset  our  nation. 
Its  time  we  start  to  break  ground  here  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  forthcoming  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  an  era  of  growth. 

In  summATj^  if  we  are  to  resolve  the  grave 
problems  of  our  urban  centers,  and  these 
are  the  severest  tests  facing  our  nation  today, 
we  must  focus  attention  on  Detroit,  Newark, 
Cleveland.  Philadelphia.  Los  Angeles,  Mil- 
waukee and  our  major  cities  and  devote  less 
of  our  national  monetary  physical  and  man- 
power resources  attempting  to  solve  the  age 
old  problems  of  Asia.  Viet  Nam  has  become 
a  curse — not  a  course  of  action.  It  Is  impera- 
tive to  back  up  our  boys  in  the  service  by 
making  sure  they  have  decent  homes  in 
peaceful  surroundings,  good  educational  fa- 
cilities and  important  job  opportunities  to 
come  home  to. 

If  we  were  to  take  but  a  minor  fraction 
of  what  the  Viet  Nam  war  Is  costing  and  put 
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these  funds  into  major  programs  to  eliminate 
slums,  build  and  staff  schools  and  health 
centers,  feed  our  children,  care  for  our  senior 
citizens,  create  modern  transportation  fa- 
clllUee,  purify  our  streams  and  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  cultural  forma — art.  music,  literature, 
drama,  danc« — then  we  would  eliminate  the 
causee  of  friction  in  our  cities  and  make  the 
American   dream   a   reality. 

We  have  the  capital,  productive  capacity, 
resoarcee  and  above  all,  the  skilled  people 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  All  It  takee  is  the 
wllUngneee  to  be  bold  and  the  will  to  do  so, 
and   the  Job  can   be  done. 

America  can  be  beautiful.  Ifs  all  a  matter 
of  priorities. 


October  30,  1967 


VIETNAM 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  efforts  of  many  well-meaning  people 
to  "cool  It  off"  the  debate  on  Vietnam 
continues  without  relaxation.  My  views 
are  well  known  and  I  shall  not  underuke 
to  reiterate  them  at  this  time. 

However,  an  extremely  able  individual, 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  one  of  our  leading 
American  historians,  has  recently  sent 
me  a  statement  he  made  entitled  "Viet- 
nam and  the  1968  Elections"  under  date 
of  October  8.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
soundly  argued  arguments  in  support  of 
a  substantial  change  in  our  present 
policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Schlesinger  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Vietnam  and  the  1968  Elictions 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr..  at  the  National 
Assembly  for  Negotiation   Now.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  October  8,  1967) 
Thirty-two  months  ago,  in  February  1965, 
the    American   government   embarked    on    a 
new  course  In   Vietnam— a  course  marked. 
first  by  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
second,    by    the    commitment    of    American 
combat  unit*  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
These   two  and  two- thirds  years   have  seen 
a    steady    increase    In    both    efforts — an    In- 
crease  which.  In  the  melancholv  Jargon  of 
our  age.  designed  to  hold  horror  at  one  re- 
move and  make  it  schematic  and  technical. 
has  won  the  name  "escalation  " 

Our  planes,  originally  bombing  North 
Vietnam  under  careful  rules  and  limitations, 
now  roam  across  the  country,  dropping  more 
explosives  than  we  used  to  drop  on  Nazi 
Germany,  striking  the  major  cities,  striking 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Chinese  border,  on 
occasion  invading  Chinese  air  space  Itself 
Our  ground  troops,  originally  sent  to  stiffen 
and  supplement  South  Vietnamese  resist- 
ance, have  now  taken  over  almost  all  the 
fighting.  We  have  over  half  a  million  sol- 
diers In  Vietnam  today — more  than  we  had 
in  Korea  at  the  height  of  the  Korean  War: 
more  than  we  have  had  In  the  field  In  anv 
war  In  our  history,  except  for  the  Civil  War 
and  the  two  World  Wars 

Since  February  1965  the  administration 
has  operated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
steady  inteiMlflcation  of  military  pressure 
would  end  the  war  and  force  Hanoi  to  the 
negotiation  table — that  widening  the  war 
would  prove  the  best  way  to  shorten  it.  For 
most  of  this  period,  the  escalation  policy 
has  commanded  the  backing  of  a  sizable  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  But  recent 
weeks  and  m.'>nths  have  shown  a  visible  and 


widespread  Increase  in  doubt  and  disquietude 
over  this  policy  The  Harris  poll  of  October 
2  reported  a  sharp  decline  since  July  In  sup- 
port of  the  war,  a  sharp  increase  in  the  op- 
position to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
a  sharp  Increase  in  the  nimtiber  of  Americans 
who  want  to  gel  out  of  South  Vietnam  as 
quickly  as  possible,  a  decline  In  the  number 
who  favor  the  pursuit  of  total  military  vic- 
tory. Less  than  a  third  now  express  confi- 
dence In  President  Johnson's  handling  of  the 
war. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  long  been  di- 
vided on  the  Vietnam  policy.  It  Is  Increas- 
ingly evident  today  that  the  divisions  are 
equally  deep  In  the  Republican  Party.  More 
and  more  newspapers  criticize  the  bombing 
of  the  North.  Here  In  Washington,  the  Star, 
long  a  supF>orter  of  the  war,  has  proposed  a 
halt  to  the  bombing  There  are  even  signs  the 
Post  Is  entertaining  second  thoughts  after  Its 
long  and  able  defense  of  escalation.  Such 
meager  support  as  escalation  has  ever  had 
abroad  Is  ebbing  away.  In  the  United  Nations 
OTxr  European  alllee  urge  an  end  to  the 
bombing.  On  October  1.  the  London  Sunday 
Times,  an  unlmpeachably  conservative  pa- 
per, declared  In  a  lead  editorial: 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  Americans  un- 
conditionally, and  for  an  Indefinite  period, 
to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  .  .  .  The 
argiunent  for  stopping  the  bombing  has  be- 
come so  strong  that  to  withstand  it  any 
longer  Is  going  to  make  It  far  harder  for  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  U.S.  to  understand 
and  support  her  case." 

The  reasons  for  both  the  Initial  support 
and  the  spreading  disenchantment  are  not 
too  mysterious  Vietnam  has  always  been  a 
highly  complicated  problem.  The  proper  line 
of  policy  was  not  clear  and  self-evident.  No 
one  could  be  sure  in  February  1965  what 
would  be  the  best  course  for  the  United 
States  to  follow.  Given  the  murklness  of  the 
situation,  the  administration,  after  earnest 
and  conscientious  consideration,  made  a 
choice  and  settled  upon  a  certain  hypothesis. 
This  hypothesis  was  based  on  a  number  of 
premises  which,  when  the  escalation  policy 
began,  may  have  had— for  many  thoughtful 
people,  did  have — a  strong  prima  facie 
plausibility.  What  has  happened  in  the  last 
32  months  has  been  the  testing  of  these 
premises — the  testing  under  fire. 

How  do  the  assumptions  behind  the  esca- 
lation policy  stand  up  after  this  period  of 
trial?  Let  us  cast  a  balance  on  the  seven 
basic  propositions  on  which  this  policy  has 
been  based : 

1  That  escalation  would  break  the  will  of 
North  Vietnam  and  bring  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table.  "The  objective  of  our  air  cam- 
paign." said  General  Taylor  two  years  ago,  "is 
to  change  the  will  of  the  enemy  leadership  " 
After  32  months  what  has  been  the  result? 
Newspapermen  and  others  who  have  visited 
Hanoi  are  almost  unanimous  In  testifying 
that  the  effect  of  the  bombing  has  been,  not 
to  break,  but  to  harden  the  will  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  recently 
said:  "There  is  no  basis  to  believe  that  any 
bombing  campaign,  short  of  one  which  had 
population  as  Its  target,  would  by  Itself  force 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  Into  submission."  To 
those  who  say  that  we  Just  havent  bombed 
the  North  Vietnamese  enough.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara  replies: 

•As  to  breaking  their  will,  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  in  any  of  the  many  Intelligence  re- 
ports that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  a 
less  selective  bombing  campaign  would 
change  the  resolve  of  N  V.N.'s  leaders  or  de- 
prive them  of  the  support  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese people." 

Moreover,  far  from  bringing  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime  to  the  negotiating  chamber,  our  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  Is  at  present  the  insuperable 
obstacle  to  having  any  negotiation  at  all 
The  Hanoi  regime  has  made  It  abundantly 
clear  that,  so  long  as  the  bombing  continues. 
It  will  not  come  near  the  conference  table. 


In  short,  experience  has  plainly  disproved  the 
first    premises    of    the    escalation   policy 

2.  That  escalation  would  reduce  the  infil. 
tration  of  supplies  and  men  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam.  Again  this  proposition  had  a 
certain  initial  plausibility.  But  does  it  stand 
up  after  32  months  of  testing?  Though  our 
bombing  has  certainly  Increased  the  cost  of 
infiltration.  It  has  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  quantity  of  men  and  the  quality  of  arms 
Infiltrated.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  our 
escalation  has  invariably  stimulated  counter- 
escalation  on  the  part  of  our  enemy. 

The  administration  has  always  assumed 
that,  while  we  escalate,  the  other  side  would 
sit  still;  and  that  we  would  therefore  im. 
prove  our  relative  position.  This  has  been  the 
reasoning  behind  every  step  of  escalation 
It  has  always  proved  wrong.  The  other  side 
instead  of  obliging  us  and  sitting  still  has 
escalated  too  Par  from  achieving  a  clear 
margin  of  superiority,  all  we  have  done  Is  to 
make  the  stalemate  more  bloody  and  ex- 
plosive 

Thus.  In  March  1965,  after  the  bombing 
had  started,  the  Hanoi  regime,  according  to 
our  own  Department  of  Defense,  had  only 
400  regular  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Today 
it  has  50.000.  In  March  1965  our  adversaries 
In  South  Vietnam  were  fighting  with  small 
arms  and  mortars  In  the  months  since,  with 
each  new  escalation  on  our  part,  that  weap- 
onry has  grown  more  sophisticated  and  ef- 
fective As  for  stopping  Infiltration,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  pointed  out  that  "the 
quantity  of  externally  supplied  material 
other  than  food  required  to  support  the  VC- 
NVN  forces  In  South  Vietnam  at  about  their 
current  level  of  combat  activity  is  very,  very 
small — significantly  under  100  tons  a"day— 
a  quantity  that  could  be  transported  by  only 
a  few  trucks,"  Nor  does  he  see  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  wider  bombing  could 
miraculously  achieve  what  the  present  very 
wide  bombing  has  failed  to  achieve.  -No  Im- 
provements and  refinements."  Mr  McNamara 
has  told  us,  "can  be  expected  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  to  continue  to  put  a  high 
price  tag  on  N\'N's  continued  aggression."  So, 
too,  the  second  proposition  falls  by  the  wav- 
slde. 

3.  That  escalation  would  lessen  American 
casualties  in  the  u>ar.  This  Is  the  argument 
for  the  ever  wider  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
which  has  had  the  greatest  Influence  with 
the  American  people.  On  occasion,  this  arg^i- 
ment  has  even  taken  the  contemptible  form 
of  suggesting  that  those  who  oppose  the  wid- 
ening of  the  war  are  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  young  Americans.  If  this  is  the 
level  on  which  our  leaders  desire  to  conduct 
the  debate,  they  should  consult  their  own 
statistics. 

These  statistics  show  that  more  than  half 
the  Americans  killed  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  from  1961  to  the  present. 
were  killed  since  the  beginning  of  this  year- 
killed,  in  short,  during  the  period  of  the 
most  intense  escalation.  The  statistics  also 
show  that  the  number  of  American  deaths 
declined  during  the  bombing  pause  la.st  Feb- 
ruary. The  statistics.  In  short,  strongly  sug- 
gest that  the  way  to  Increase  casualties  Is 
to  escalate  the  war — and  that  the  way  to  re- 
duce casualties  is  to  slow  down  the  war.  And. 
of  course,  the  way  to  end  casualties  Is  to  end 
the  war.  So.  after  32  months  and  13.000 
deaths,  one  more  premise  of  the  escalation 
policy  has  been  condemned  by  events. 

4.  That  escalation  would  strengthen  the 
government  and  will  of  South  Vietnam  This 
was  one  of  the  three  reasons  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  April  1965  when  he  ex- 
plained the  decision  to  start  bombing  North 
Vietnam;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
It  may  in  fact  have  been  the  major  reason 
How  does  this  argument  look  32  months 
later? 

On  the  political  side.  It  Is  true  that  South 
Vietnam  has  had  an  election  and  now  boasts 
a  "constitutional"  government.  It  is  only  co- 
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Incidental,  no  doubt,  that  the  new  govern- 
ment consists  of  essentially  the  same  faces  as 
t^e  military  Junta  which  preceded  it.  But  the 
presidential  election  took  place  after  the  dis- 
qualification of  the  two  most  formidable  op- 
position candidates.  Au  Truong  Thanh  and 
General  Big  Mlnh,  both  of  whom  were  advo- 
cates of  a  negotiated  solution — an  action 
which  meant  that  the  election  was  rigged 
long  before  the  voting  took  place.  As  for  the 
votmg  luelf,  though  given  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval oy  President  Johnson's  team  of  In- 
nocents Abroad,  It  was  regarded  with  less 
enthusiasm  by  the  Special  Election  Commit- 
tee of  South  Vietnam's  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, which  voted  16-2  to  invalidate  the  re- 
sults. In  the  end,  the  Assembly  Itself  was 
induced  to  confirm  the  results  only  by  a 
vote  of  58—43. 

Moreover,  the  winner.  General  Thleu.  and 
the  escalation  policy  received  only  34.8  per 
cent  of  the  vote;  while  the  next  three  candi- 
dates, all  of  whom  were  for  peace,  received 
together  38  per  cent.  As  lor  "constitutional" 
government,  the  Saigon  police  since  the  elec- 
tion have  detained  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  who 
ran  second  In  the  election,  as  well  as  Au 
Truong  Thanh;  and,  though  the  constitution 
expressly  forbids  press  censorship,  the  Saigon 
government  has  suspended  four  Vletnamese- 
iangu.ige  dallies  in  the  last  month.  All  this 
hardly  suggests  that  the  escalation  policy 
has  strengthened  the  commitment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  their  government  or 
to  the  war. 

The  sharper  test,  of  course,  is  the  Army  of 
South  Vietnam.  There  are  nearly  700,000 
t.'oops — certainly  an  impressive  number  for  a 
small  country.  But  the  soldiers  are  miserably 
paid  and  miserably  led  They  have  no  faith  in 
their  officers;  Indeed,  of  the  officers  of  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  or  higher,  only  two 
fought  against  the  French  In  the  war  for 
Vietnamese  independence.  They  have  no  faith 
in  their  government  or  their  cause.  Naturally 
many  of  them  go  over  the  hill  whenever  they 
can. 

They  dont  fight  at  night.  They  don't  fight 
on  weekends  "Most  of  the  troops."  Peter 
.\rnett  of  AP  recently  reported  from  Viet- 
nam, ■insisted  on  a  S'j  day  week,  taking  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  off,  while  their  allies 
and  the  Viet  Cong  go  on  fighting."  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Observer  of  September  25, 
■Collecting  tales  about  the  incredible  In- 
efficiency, slovenliness  and  laziness  of  South 
Vietnam's  Army  Is  perhaps  the  easiest  work 
m  all  of  the  country.  The  Army  Is  the  No.  1 
scandal  of  the  war.  and  It  is  the  No.  1  failure 
of  the  American  military  command." 

Our  escalation  of  the  war.  far  from 
strengthening  the  government  and  will  of 
South  Vietnam,  has  had  predaely  the  op- 
posite effect.  The  more  we  do.  the  less  they 
do;  and.  in  consequence,  the  less  they  do.  the 
more  we  do.  In  some  months  more  Americans 
are  killed  than  South  Vietnamese  are  drafted 
We  have  taken  over  the  fighting.  We  are  tak- 
ing over  the  management  of  the  economy 
We  are  beginning  to  take  over  pacification. 
.\nd.  in  the  meantime,  the  weight  of  our 
presence  crushes  the  frail  fabric  of  Viet- 
namese society;  our  money  degrades  and  de- 
bauches the  people  we  are  trying  to  save.  We 
leave  in  our  trail,  not  rising  purpose  and 
commitment,  but  deepening  corruption  and 
contempt.  So,  after  32  months,  still  another 
proposition  turns  out  wrong. 

5  That  we  are  holding  the  line  against 
general  communist  aggression.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  the  fundamental  defense  of 
the  escalation  policy.  If  this  were  simply  a 
local  war  In  Vietnam,  no  one  would  dream 
of  sending  half  a  million  American  soldiers 
there.  But  from  the  start  the  administration 
has  conceived  this  conflict  In  loftier  terms. 
Expounding  the  escalation  policy  In  April 
1965.  the  President  said 

"There  are  great  stakes  in  the  balance.  Let 
no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  retreat  from 
Vietnam  would  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict. 


The  battle  would  be  renewed  in  one  country 
and  then  another.  The  central  lesson  of  our 
time  Is  that  the  appetite  of  aggression  Is 
never  satisfied.  To  withdraw  from  one  battle- 
field means  only  to  prepare  for  the  next." 

He  repeated  this  theme  the  other  day  in 
San  Antonio,  calling  Southeast  Asia  "the 
arena  where  communist  expansionism  is  most 
aggressively  at  work  In  the  world  today"  and 
concluding.  "I  would  rather  stand  In  Viet- 
nam. In  our  time,  and  by  meeting  this  danger 
now,  and  facing  up  to  it.  thereby  reduce  the 
dajiger  for  our  children  and  for  our  grand- 
children." 

TTie  President's  words  deserve  the  most 
careful  attention.  What  does  he  mean  when 
he  talks  about  "communist  expansionism"? 
Though  on  occasion  he  likes  to  compare  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  to  Jack  Dempsey.  he  cannot  seri- 
ously believe  that  Ho  and  his  ragged  bands 
present  America  and  the  world  vrith  a  threat 
comparable  to  that  presented  by  Hitler  in 
the  thirties  or  by  Stalin  In  the  forties.  If 
his  statement  makes  any  sense  at  all.  it  can 
only  be  on  the  assumption  that  communism 
is  still  some  sort  of  coordinated,  unified,  cen- 
trally controlled  world  movement,  that  noth- 
ing important  has  happened  to  communism 
since  the  days  of  Stalin,  that  polycentrlsm  is 
a  delusion  and  national  communism  a  fraud 
and  that  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  are  the 
spearhead  of  a  Chinese  program  of  aggression 
In  East  Asia. 

The  proposition  that  Hanoi  and  the  Viet 
Cong  are  the  obedient  instrumentalities  of 
Chinese  expansionism  is  absolutely  crucial 
to  the  Presidents  San  Antonio  argument. 
Otherwise  the  speech  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
■yet  the  administration  has  at  no  point  pro- 
duced convincing  evidence  to  s'ustaln  this 
proposition  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  North  Vietnam  has  been.  Is  or 
will  be  a  puppet  of  Peking's.  If  communist 
North  Korea,  which  would  not  even  exist  had 
It  not  been  for  Chinese  Intervention  In  the 
Korean  War,  now  declares  Its  Independence 
of  Peking,  why  should  anyone  suppose  that 
North  Vietnam,  whose  whole  history  has  been 
shaped  by  resistance  to  China,  would  become 
a  compliant  adjunct  to  the  Red  Guard?  As 
good  a  probability — and  for  a  long  time  in 
the  past  a  much  better  probability — is  that 
North  Vietnam,  with  its  vast  Russian  sup- 
FKjrt.  would  resist  Mao's  pressure  and  Chi- 
nese expansionism — and  do  so  a  good  deal 
more  effectively  than  the  parade  of  glmcrack 
regimes  we  have  sponsored  In  Saigon.  The 
long-run  bulwark  against  China  In  Asia  will 
be.  not  white  intervention  from  across  the 
seas,  but  local  nationalism,  even  if  that  na- 
tionalism sometimes  assumes  a  communist 
form. 

In  Cambodia,  for  example,  that  Inveterate 
and  wily  neutralist  Prince  Sihanouk  has 
begun  a  purge  of  Chinese  influence  in  his 
government  and  his  society.  The  State  De- 
partment no  doubt  thinks  this  Is  the  con- 
sequence of  our  presence  In  Vietnam.  But 
Sihanouk  doesn't.  In  the  midst  of  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Chinese,  he  continues  to 
urge  us  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam:  "If  the 
American  government  .  .  .  one  day  took 
such  a  decision,  the  whole  world,  including 
Cambodia,  would  cheer  America  For  once 
America  would  be  popular." 

Our  escalation  p>olicy  In  the  last  32 
months,  far  from  discouraging  North  Viet- 
nam from  serving  as  an  Instrument  of  Chi- 
nese aggression,  has  had  precisely  the  oppo- 
site effect.  It  has  Increased  North  Vietnam's 
dependence  on  China,  increased  the  number 
of  Chinese  In  North  Vietnam,  driven  the 
two  states  closer  together  than  they  ever 
were  before  Again,  a  basic  premise  of  the 
administration  argument  has  been  refuted 
by  events. 

6.  That  escalation  proves  we  icill  keep  our 
commitments  everywhere.  This  has  been  an- 
other fundamental  thesis  In  the  administra- 
tion's case  for  widening  the  war  We  are  in 
Vietnam,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  In  1966, 


"because  we  made  a  promise.  We  have  made 
other  promises  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  Moscow  or  Peking  ever  discovers  that  the 
promises  of  the  United  Stales  do  not  mean 
what  they  say.  then  this  world  goes  up  in 
smoke." 

How  does  this  piety  stand  up  under  the 
test  of  events?  Hels  our  deepening  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  persuaded  anyone  that 
we  will  Involve  ourselves  equally  elsewhere 
In  new  cases  of  aggression?  Quite  the  con- 
trary; on  this  FKjLnt.  let  us  consult  the 
hawkiest  hawk  in  the  nation.  Richard  M 
Nixon.  (At  least  he  has  been  the  hawkiest 
hawk  up  to  now:  as  he  studies  the  public 
opinion  polls,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
our  fiexlble  former  Vice  President  will,  in 
due  course,  stop  screaming  and  start  coo- 
ing— and  I  trust  that  you  will  continue  to 
give  his  views  on  world  matters  the  respect 
they  deserve)     Mr.  Nixon  puts  It  this  way: 

"One  of  the  legacies  of  Vietnam  almost 
certainly  will  be  a  deep  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  become  involved 
once  again  in  a  similar  intervention  on  a 
similar  basis  ...  If  another  friendly  coun- 
try should  be  faced  with  an  extremely  sup- 
ported communist  insurrection — whether  in 
Asia  or  in  Africa  or  even  Latin  America — 
there  Is  serious  question  whether  the  Amer- 
ican public  or  the  American  Congress  would 
now  support  a  unilateral  American  Inter- 
vention, even  at  the  request  of  the  host 
government," 

The  storm  of  senatorial  criticism  when  we 
sent  three  innocuous  Air  Force  Jet  trans- 
ports to  the  Congo  last  July  proves  Mr. 
Nixon's  point 

Escalation  has  thus  gravely  damaged  our 
national  credibility  as  a  keeper  of  promises 
pwiltically.  It  has  also  done  so  militarily. 
For.  If  our  assistance  were  sought  today  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world,  what  in  fact 
could  we  do^ — with  40  p)er  cent  of  our  com- 
bat-ready divisions,  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  our  air  power  and  more  than  a  third  of 
our  naval  p)ower  tied  down  In  a  small  coun- 
try lO.OOO  miles  from  the  United  States'' 
Moreover,  if  the  United  States,  with  Its  fan- 
tastic military  strength,  cannot  defeat  the 
guerrillas  of  'Vietnam,  and,  if  in  the  attempt 
It  wrecks  the  country  It  is  trying  to  protect, 
why  should  any  rational  nation  ever  seek 
our  protection  again? 

The  administration  denounces  its  critics 
as  isolationists  But  the  real  isolationists  are 
surely  those  who,  in  their  dedication  to  the 
escalation  p)oUcy,  have  isolated  the  United 
States  from  Its  traditional  allies  and  from 
the  people  of  the  world  At  San  Antonio  the 
President  went  through  the  litany  of  the 
Asian  leaders  who  have  given  our  policy 
verbal  support.  But  words  are  cJheap.  Ex- 
cept for  our  client  state.  South  Korea,  no 
nation  In  the  world  has  sent  us  the  support 
which  counts — that  Is,  a  combat  detach- 
ment of  any  size  In  Vietnam.  We  are  going 
It  alone  as  a  nation  in  a  way  we  have  not 
done  for  thirty  years. 

More  than  this,  the  escalation  policy  has 
set  in  motion  through  our  land  a  basic  ques- 
tioning of  the  whole  idea  of  overseas  com- 
mitments. Not  In  our  time  has  there  been 
such  doubt  about  our  military,  economic 
and  political  ties  with  other  nations.  The 
lesson  of  Vietnam  Is  not,  as  the  administra- 
tion keeps  saying,  that  America  will  meet 
its  commitments  ever\-where  on  earth. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam,  as  read  not  only  by 
the  American  Congress  and  people  but  by 
our  friends  and  enemies  around  the  world. 
Is:  '"No  more  Vletnams."  The  escalation 
policy,  after  32  months  of  trial,  far  from 
proving  that  ■we  will  keep  our  promises  else- 
where, has  had  precisely  the  opj>oslte  effect: 
It  has  been  the  greatest  stimulus  and  boon 
to  American  isolationism  In  the  last  thirty 
years.  So  one  more  proposition  must  be  struck 
off  the  list. 

7.  That   military   men   know   how   to  win 
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tears.  We  have  embarked  on  the  escalation 
policy  becauae  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
told  the  President  that  this  ts  the  way  to 
win  the  war.  In  recent  months  the  military 
has  boldly  escalated  ttc  own  campaign  with 
Congress  and  the  public  Admiral  Sharp  has 
said  that  a  bombing  pause  would  be  "a  dls- 
iister  for  the  Unlt«d  States."  General  Wheeler 
has  promised  that  the  war  could  be  ended 
in  a  "relaUvely  short  time"  If  we  bombed 
the  port  of  Haiphong  and  all  lines  of  trans- 
port from  South  China.  General  Greene  ha£ 
had  the  presumption  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  more 
important  than  the  crisis  of  the  American 
city. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  condemn- 
ing all  military  men  Such  generals  as  James 
M  Oavln,  Matthew  Rldgway,  David  M  Shoup 
have  offered  searching  criticism  of  the  esca- 
laUon  policy.  Within  the  Defense  Department 
itaelf.  Secretary  McNamara  has  evidently— 
though  with  decreasing  success  in  recent 
months — stood  against  the  program  of  in- 
sensate escalation.  Nor  can  one  condemn  the 
present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  their  In- 
sistence on  a  military  solution.  That  is  their 
business.  The  fault  lies  not  with  those  who 
give  such  advice  but  with  those  who  take 
it.  There  is  nothing  infallible  about  the  JCS. 
I  know^  what  they  recommended  during  great 
crises  of  the  Kennedy  Administration — the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961.  the 
missile  crisis  of  1962,  the  test  ban  debate 
of  1963 — and  In  each  case  their  recommenda- 
tions were  plainly  wrong.  President  Kennedy 
took  their  advice  on  his  great  decisions 
once — before  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  He  did  not 
make  that  mistake  again.  I  know  of  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  Chiefs 
are  wiser  than  their  predecessors. 

This  sudden  worship  of  the  military  is  not 
in    the    American    tradition.    When    General 
MacArthur    carried    his    campaign     for    the 
escalation   of   the   Korean   War   to   Congress 
and  the  public,  Preeldent  Truman  fired  him. 
When  Union  generals  In  the  Civil  War  showed 
that  they  could  not  succeed.  President  Lin- 
coln fired  them,  one  after  another    Judging 
by  the  record,  the  present  military  leadership 
In   South   Vietnam   is   as   disastrous   as   any 
we  have  had  in  the  life  of  our  nation.  With 
over  500,000  American  troops,  better  equipped 
than    any    troops    in    history,    with    700.000 
South    Vietnamese,   with    50.000   South    Ko- 
reans, with  total  command  of  the  air.  with 
total  command  of  the  sea  and.  untU  recently, 
with   total  monopoly  of  heavy  artillery,  we 
have  t)«en  fought  to  a  standstill  by  280.000 
characters  in  black  pajamas  mostly  armed. 
untU   recently,   with   riffes   and   mortars.   In 
the  last  month,  at  Con  Thien.  our  generals. 
In   their  wisdom,   placed  a   group  of  gallant 
Marines    in — and    I    quote    that    superhawk 
Joseph  AIsop —  Just  about  the  only  position 
in  the  entire  country  where  the  North  Viet- 
namese can   hope   to   attain   relative   parity 
in  heavy  weapons  when  battle  Is  engaged." 
Because,  as  General   Westmoreland   has  ele- 
gantly put  it.  "There  is  more  firepower  con- 
centrated  In   that   area   than   on  any  single 
piece  of  real  estate  in   the   history  of  war- 
fare." we  have  evidently  staved  off  the  as- 
sault; but  the  question  remains  whether  the 
strategy  of  putting  the  men  In  this  terribly 
exposed  position  made  sense 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  our 
military  leadership  has  grossly  misjudged 
and  misconceived  the  character  of  the  war. 
The  foremost  authority  in  the  west  on  coun- 
ter-insurgency and  the  leading  British  ex- 
pert on  Vietnam,  where  he  headed  the  Brit- 
ish Advisory  Mission  for  three  and  a  half 
years.  Is  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  who  orga- 
nized the  defeat  of  the  guerrilla  uprising  In 
Malaya.  Sir  Robert  recently  pointed  out  that 
General  Glap's  strategy  "has  one  main  aim. 
to  keep  the  American  combat  forces  fully 
occupied  on  'search  and  destroy"  type  opera- 
tions in  the  Demilitarised  Zone  and  in  the 
spinal   column    of   the   Annamlte   mountain 
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chain  as  far  south  as  Zone  D.  .  .  .  These  are 
areas  where  he  can  most  easily  deploy  his 
main  units  and  where  American  forces  can 
achieve.  In  comparatively  unpopulated 
mountain  and  Jungle,  no  permanent  gains." 
The  costs  of  this  strategy  for  North  Viet- 
nam, Sir  Robert  says,  are  quite  acceptable. 
If  they  lost  twice  as  many  troops  per  year 
as  we  claim  they  axe  losing,  "it  would  still 
be  less  than  half  one  annual  age  group  (and 
there  Is  an  enormous  reserve  of  these  age 
groups  between  18  and  30)."  And  American 
strategy,  Sir  Robert  points  out,  is  exactly 
what  General  Glap  wants.  It  plays  exactly 
into  his  hands.  And  the  result?  As  Rowland 
Evans  reported  from  Vietnam  a  few  days 
ago,  "The  US  position  here  in  the  critical 
northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam  Is  de- 
teriorating as  the  communists  pre£s  their 
remorseless  campaign  of  attack,  parry  and 
retreat." 

Let  us  liberate  ourselves  from  the  Illusion 
of  the  infallibility  of  generals,  Stewart  AI- 
sop. the  wiser  brother,  recently  wrote  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  after  citing  the  his- 
torical record,  "Almost  all  generals  are  al- 
most always  wrong  about  all  wars.  Generals 
should  be  listened  to  with  skeptical  reepect, 
but  never  with  reverent  credulity."  If  the 
experience  of  the  last  32  months  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  that  the  administration's  7th 
assumption  is  as  wrong  as  all  the  rest. 

In  February  1965  it  was  permissible  to  sup- 
pose that  some,  or  aU,  of  the  administra- 
tions assumptions  might  be  right.  No  one 
then  could  be  certain  whether  or  not  the 
escalation  policy  would  work.  But  now,  for 
32  long,  terrible  months,  war  has  put  to  trial 
the  validity  of  the  propositions  on  which  this 
policy  Is  based.  What  may  have  seemed 
plausible  In  the  abstract  In  February  1966 
has  received  the  laboratory  test.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  speculation  but  of 
verification.  The  evidence  Is  concrete,  It  is 
overwhelming.   It  Is  irrefutable. 

History  Is  the  great  executioner;  and.  In 
these  months  and  years,  as  the  basic  as- 
sumptions, one  after  another,  have  run  the 
gantlet  of  experience,  none  has  survived  We 
are  a  pragmatic  people.  We  believe  In  the 
process  of  trial  and  error,  of  experimenta- 
tion. But  we  also  believe  In  heeding  the  re- 
sults of  experiment.  As  Franklin  Roosevelt 
once  said.  "It  is  common  sense  to  take  a 
method  and  try  It.  If  It  falls,  admit  it  frank- 
ly and  try  another." 

That  is  the  way  most  Americans  think — 
and  this.  I  submit,  is  why  there  has  been 
in  recent  months  so  marked  a  disillusion 
with  the  escalation  policy.  Some  of  us  may 
have  known  from  the  start  that  the  policy 
would  not  work.  But  let  us  be  charitable  to 
those  who  preferred  to  suspend  Judgment 
until  the  results  were  in.  Let  us  unite  now 
In  the  determination  to  slow  down  this 
ghastly  war  and  move  as  speedily  as  possible 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 

This  is  the  way  most  Americans  are  com- 
ing to  think.  But  is  it  the  way  the  American 
government  is  coming  to  think?  So  far  as  one 
can  tell,  our  leaders  remain  stubbornly  un- 
impressed by  the  colla^jse  of  their  case  for 
escalation.  They  continue  to  reiterate  the 
proposition  which  experience  has  so  cruelly 
disapproved.  Lashed  to  their  own  past 
policies,  they  seem  Incapable  of  admitting 
error  or  changing  direction. 

And  so  their  only  response  to  the  failure  of 
escalation  is  more  escalation — like  a  doctor, 
when  the  medicine  falls  to  cure,  doubles  the 
dose. 

Their  only  response  to  the  misconceptions 
of  our  generals  Is  to  capitulate  more  and 
more  to  their  demands. 

Their  only  response  to  frustration  and 
stalemate  Is  to  Issue  ever  more  fatuous  state- 
ments about  turning  the  corner  of  the  war, 
turning  the  tide,  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
victory  In  sight  and  so  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  serious  men  can. 
year  after  year,  with  the  straight  face,  repeat 


the  same  optimistic  predictions  and  do  so 
very  often.  In  the  Identical  words.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  herald   angel  of  the  hawks 
Joseph  Alsop.  In  this  connection.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  4  adorned  his  most 
recent  effusion  with  the  encouraging  head- 
line:  "Vast  Gains  In  Vietnam  War  Evident 
in  Last  Pew  Months."  Hark  how  this  herald 
angel  has  sung  through  the  years.  Thus  Feb- 
ruary   1964.    "In    Communist    North    Viet- 
nam .  .  .  the  situation  is  close  to  desperate"- 
in  September   1965.   "The  whole  pattern  of 
the  war  has  been   utterly   changed.  .     .  At 
last  there  Is  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel"- 
in  October  1965.  "Final  defeat  Is  beginning  to 
be  expected,  even  In  the  ranks  of  Viet  Cong 
hard-core    uiilts":    in    February    1966.   -The 
enemy's  backbone  of  regulars  can  even  be 
broken  this  year.  And  when  and  If  that  hap- 
pens,  this   war  will   be  effectively  won":   in 
April   1966.  "The  Vietnamese  and  American 
forces  are  now  imposing  a  rate  of  loss  on  the 
Viet  Cong  which  the  enemy  cannot  Indefi- 
nitely withstand":   in  October  1966,  "Within 
six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  months — before  the 
end  of  1967  at  any  rate — the  chances  are  good 
that  the  Vietnamese  war  will  look  success- 
ful." Now  In  October  1967.  Just  at  the  time 
when  this  last  gorgeous  prophecy  is  due  for 
fulfillment.  Mr.  Alsop  finds  Improvement  so 
great  that  "the  contrast  between  then  snd 
now  is  all  but  incredible."  One  is  compelled 
to  conclude  that  it  Is  not  the  contrast  but 
the  columnist  who  Is  incredible.  How  consist- 
ently silly  can  an  intelligent  man  be:" 

How  do  our  leaders  explain  the  failure  of 
the  escalation  policy  to  produce  the  results 
so  glowingly  promised  at  such  regular  Inter- 
vals? For  some  time,  of  course,  they  have 
been  building  their  alibi.  We  all  know  what 
It  Is :  that  dissent  In  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible for  frustration  in  Vietnam.  Thi.s  is 
a  familiar  reflex  of  military  disaster.  One 
need  only  remember  the  Dolch.stcgosslegen- 
de — the  stab-ln-the-back  myth  concocted  by 
the  German  generals  to  account  for  their 
defeat  in  the  First  World  War. 

The  argument,  like  the  escalation  theory 
itself,  has  a  certain  initial  plausibility  But 
let  us  consider  what  it  really  means— and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  simply  to  Invert  it 
If  it  means  anything,  it  must  mean  that,  if 
only  everybody  In  the  United  States  would 
shut  up  and  rally  behind  their  President, 
then  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  friends  would  stop 
doing  what  they  are  doing,  and  the  war 
would  be  over.  Simply  to  state  this  proposi- 
tion is  to  demoiistrate  its  absurdity  Serious 
leaders  base  their  military  decisions  on  the 
actual  battlefield  balance  of  force,  will  and 
opportunity,  not  on  speculations  about  anti- 
war protests  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
Our  adversaries  are  fighting  not  because  they 
count  on  protest  at  home  but  because  they 
believe  fajiatlcally  in  their  cause  and  because 
they  have  not  been  beaten  In  the  field  of 
battle.  They  would  fight  Just  as  hard  if  every- 
one in  America  thought  the  escalation  policy 
was  perfect. 

The  rise  of  the  Great  Alibi  has  been  paral- 
leled by  a  curious  sense  of  persecution  within 
the  administration  as  if  it  were  some  sort  of 
beleaguered  and  Impotent  minority,  A  good 
example  of  this  cry-baby  reaction  is  the 
speech  that  Ambassador  Gronouskl  gave  this 
August  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  "Those 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy," 
the  Ambassador  said  in  his  long  wall  of  self- 
pity,  ".  .  .  find  It  difficult  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  rapport  with  a  group  (the  intel- 
lectual community)  which  Incessantly  chal- 
lenges their  motives  and  morality." 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  We  are  not  ques- 
tioning the  motives  and  morality  of  the 
makers  of  policy:  we  are  questioning  their 
Judgment,  which  is  a  very  different  matter. 
I  know  a  good  many  of  the  men  who  have 
sponsored  the  escalation  policy.  They  are  not 
evil  men.  They  are.  as  I  suggested  earlier, 
earnest  and  conscientious  men.  They  are 
doing  what  they  are  doing  because  they  pro- 
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foundly  believe  It  serves  the  Interests  of 
American  security  and  world  peace.  They  are 
doing  their  best  for  their  country  according 
to  their  hghts.  But  It  may  Justly  be  said.  I 
think,  that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  their 
lights  are  dim.  Historians  have  sometimes 
noted  that  the  most  underrated  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  Is  stupidity. 

Fortified  by  this  sense  of  persecution,  ex- 
onerated by  their  Great  Alibi,  deluded  by 
their  own  propaganda  and  prophecy,  still 
convinced  that  escalation  is  the  road  to 
peace,  our  leaders  persist  in  their  course. 
And.  as  they  do  so.  another  political  year  ap- 
proaches. The  1968  election  will  provide.  I 
believe,  a  test  of  the  adequacy  of  our  political 
process.  For,  given  the  size  and  Intensity  of 
dissent  in  our  land,  if  this  election  does  not 
offer  the  country  a  clear  choice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam,  then  something  will  have 
gone  badly  wrong  with  our  political  system. 
Now  no  political  system  works  automatically 
People  make  It  work — and  they  may  make  It 
work  well,  or  they  make  it  work  badly.  It  is 
up  to  us.  and  people  like  us  tl-u^ough  the 
country,  to  do  our  best  to  make  sure  that 
our  system  meets  its  responsibilities. 

Our  objective  is  to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  end.  We  must  not  be  under  any 
Illusions  about  the  ease  of  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion. While  I  have  little  doubt  that  an  un- 
conditional halt  of  the  bombing  of  the  north 
would  soon  lead  to  talks  with  Hanoi  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  I  have  considerable  doubt  that 
these  talks  would  lead  very  soon  to  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  solution.  So  far  as  one  can 
tell  at  present,  each  side  continues  to  Insist 
on  terms  which  would  mean,  in  effect,  the 
defeat  and  humilitatlon  of  the  other  side  So 
long  as  this  remains  the  case,  no  settlement 
will  be  possible.  What  both  aides  must  come 
to  in  the  end.  I  believe,  is  agreement  on  the 
creation  of  a  structure  in  South  Vietnam 
within  which  contending  forces,  including 
the  communists,  may  compete  by  peaceful 
means  for  political  representation  and  con- 
trol. Such  a  structure  would  require  some 
form  of  international  supervision  for  a  stated 
period  in  order  to  guarantee  against  rever- 
sion to  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare.  It 
will  take  time — perhaps  a  long  time— for  such 
a  solution  to  win  mutual   acceptance 

How  do  we  move  in  this  direction^  The  first 
necessity  obviously  is  to  slow  do-w-n  the  war- 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  the  north,  to  reduce 
the  fighting  In  the  south,  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  lessen  the  killing 

The  next  necessity  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  will  keep  an  American  military  presence 
In  South  Vietnam  until  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment can  be  achieved  Let  us  have  no  con- 
fusion here.  There  will  be  no  chance  of  nego- 
tiation if  the  other  side  thinks  it  ts  going 
to  wTn:  therefore  a  military-  stalemate  is  a 
self-evident  precondition  to  negotiation  The 
.-idvocates  of  a  political  solution  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  unilateral  withdrawal  agree  on  the 
indlspenslblllty  of  slowing  down  the  war: 
but,  after  this  point,  it  seems  to  me,  their 
paths  diverge  and  their  policies  become  in- 
compatible. One  cannot,  of  course,  wholly  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  unilateral  with- 
drawal; It  would  not  be  America's  finest  hour, 
but  It  would  obviously  be  greatly  preferable 
to  a  policy  of  unlimited  escalation.  But  the 
option  of  withdrawal  is  always  open  to  tis. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  rush  at  once  to  th.it 
extreme  without  exhausting  the  ptwslbiUtles 
of  negotiation.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
up  to  this  point,  we  have  not,  despite  fine 
words,  pursued  negotiation  with  a  fraction 
of  the  zeal.  Ingenuity  and  preservance  with 
which  we  have  pursued  war. 

This  leads  '■o  the  third  necessity:  we  will 
not  have  a  negotiated  solution  until  we  have 
a  leadership  which  desires  a  negotiated  so- 
lution— which  has  freed  Itself  from  the  ob- 
session -with  the  Idea  of  a  military  victory. 
Or  at  least  of  a  spectacular  and  favorable  re- 
versal of  the  present  military  balance:  the 
obsession  which  evidently  continues  to  pos- 


sess the  present  admlntstralion.  If  our  pres- 
sent  leadership  can  think  of  nothing  t>etter 
than  persistence  In  the  policies  which,  after 
full  and  fair  trial,  lor  3'2  bitter  months, 
have  proved  a  dismal  failure,  then  this  coun- 
try, if  it  Is  to  save  itself,  requires  new  leader- 
ship. 

How  do  we  make  sure  that  the  1968  elec- 
tion offers  an  alternative?  Let  us  be  clear 
about  another  thing:  the  idea  of  a  third 
party  is  an  Illusion.  A  third  party  based  nn 
the  Vietnam  war  would  get  nowhere  in  the 
elections,  it  would  run  well  behind  George 
Wallace  in  the  electoral  college:  and  the  only 
result  would  be  drastically  to  understate  the 
size  of  the  opposition  to  the  escalation  policy 
and  thereby  to  discredit  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  serious  issue  must  remain  within  tlie 
major  parties.  This  means.  I  think,  that  the 
Republicans  among  us  must  work  for  anti- 
escalation  candidates  In  their  party — and 
that  all  of  us  must  work  for  delegates  to  the 
party  conventions  pledged  to  an  anti-escala- 
tion platform.  As  we  do  this.  w€  may  all  be 
encouraged  by  the  expectation  that  disen- 
chantment with  the  war  is  bound  to  grow 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

It  Is  bound  to  grow  so  long  as  the  present 
leadership  remains  frozen  in  its  ideas,  locked 
into  its  system  of  error,  unable  to  think  of 
anything  to  do  but  more  of  the  same.  How 
much  more  proof  will  they  require  before 
they  recognize  that  the  escalation  policy  has 
been  a  disaster?  They  began  that  policy  in 
February  1965.  Today,  after  32  months,  after 
the  death  of  more  than  13.000  American  sol- 
diers and  of  countless  Vietnamese,  after  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  $90  billion,  after  our 
increasing  isolation  in  the  world,  after  the 
irresponsible  and  dangerous  neglect  of  the 
urgent  problems  of  our  national  commu- 
nity— to  which  President  Johnsons  Great 
Society  was  so  prominently  dedicated — after 
all  the  blood  and  killing  and  waste  and  deg- 
radation, are  we  any  closer  to  a  solution 
than  we  were  when  we  began?  Are  we  nearer 
to  winning  the  war?  to  establishing  a  healthy 
society  In  South  Vietnam?  to  pacifying  the 
countryside?  to  winning  world  confidence  In 
American  purpose  and  American  sense?  Are 
we  not  ever  more  deeply  and  hopelessly  mired 
in  the  quicksand? 

I  say  again:  how  much  longer  do  our  lead- 
ers insist  on  reinforcing  error  and  dragging 
us  down  this  dirty  and  hopeless  road?  Can 
nothing  demonstrate  to  them  the  1  utility  and 
folly  of  their  course?  "My  bretheren,"  said 
Cromwell.  "I  beseech  you.  in  the  bowels  of 
Christ,  think  it  possible  that  you  may  be 
mistaken."  If  this  administration  lacks  the 
moral  or  the  intellectual  courage  to  conceive 
the  possibility  that  It  may  be  wrong,  then 
the  -American  people.  I  hope  and  believe,  will 
turn  next  year  to  leadership  determined  to 
meet  this  tragic  problem  with  the  realism, 
the  rationality  and  the  high  idealism  that 
have  marked  the  finest  moments  of  our  his- 
tory, 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting that  Mr.  Schlesinger.  in  dis- 
cussing the  assumptions  which  are  be- 
hind the  escalation  policy,  casts  a  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  seven  basic  proposi- 
tions on  which  this  policy  has  been  based 
and  then  undertakes  to  show  how  each  of 
those  assumptions  has  turned  out  in 
history  to  be  wrong. 

The  first  assumption  is  tliat  escala- 
tion would  break  the  will  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table.  This,  so  far  at  least,  has  turned 
out  to  be  entirely  false. 

The  second  as.sumption  is  that  escala- 
tion would  reduce  the  infiltration  of  sup- 
plies and  men  from  North  to  South  Viet- 
nam. As  Mr.  Schlesinger  points  out.  the 
fact  is  quite  to  the  contrai-y.  Infiltration, 
according  to  the  best  information  we  can 


get,  continues  at  whatever  rate  the  North 
Vietnamese  wish  to  Inflltra-te.  I  believe 
it  is  beyond  question  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
has  15  well-trained  divisions  in  North 
Vietnam  which  he  has  not  committed 
as  yet  to  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam 

The  third  assumption  is  that  escala- 
tion would  lessen  American  casualties  in 
the  war.  We  all  know  how  false  that  is 
with  over  13,000  American  dead,  most  of 
them  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  and 
I  believe  over  100.000  wounded,  although 
it  is  true  that  many  of  the  wounded  are 
not  hospitalized  and  are  returned  rea- 
sonably quickly  to  action. 

The  fourth  assumption  is  that  escala- 
tion would  strengthen  the  Government 
and  will  of  South  Vietnam,  This  would 
appear  to  be  far  from  the  facts,  as  Mr 
Schlesinger  ably  points  out. 

The  fifth  assumption  is  that  we  are 
holding  the  line  against  general  Commu- 
nist aggression.  In  my  opinion,  his  argu- 
ment demolishing  this  assumption  is 
most  persuasive. 

The  sixth  assumption  is  that  escala- 
tion proves  we  will  keep  our  commit- 
ments everywhere.  Again  I  leave  to  Mr. 
Schlesinger  the  annihilation  of  this  par- 
ticular premise,  which  I  believe  to  be 
quite  unsound. 

The  seventh  premise  is  that  the  mili- 
tary men  know  how  to  win  wars.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Schlesinger  makes  pretty  clear 
that  this  sudden  worship  of  the  milltarj- 
is  not  in  the  American  tradition.  It  just 
is  not  true  and  has  been  proven  untrue 
from  the  Civil  War  down  to  the  present 
time,  although  we  have  been  fortunate, 
indeed,  in  many  of  our  outstanding  gen- 
erals, some  of  whom  have  gone  on  to 
become  President  of  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Schlesinger  deplores 
the  worship  of  the  military  which  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  our  present  thinking  in 
this  country. 

In  this  connection  there  is  no  greater 
worshiper  of  the  military  than  the  well- 
known  columnist  Joseph  Alsop.  and  in 
the  style  of  what  I  am  afraid  I  must 
refer  to  as  his  usual  petulance,  arro- 
gance, and  bad  temper,  he  has  a  column 
this  morning  taking  to  task  practically 
everybody  in  the  United  States  except 
the  military  and  Mr.  Alsop.  His  column 
is  entitled  'Nations  Plunge  Into  Non- 
sense or  This  Is  Where  We  Came  In." 
Mr.  Alsop  takes  on  quite  a  wide  variety 
of  Americans  of  all  generations,  going 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  depres- 
sion, in  his  disapproval  of  the  point  of 
view  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  majority 
of  our  fellow  countrymen.  Mr.  Alsop.  of 
course,  has  been  telling  us  for  a  long, 
long  time  that  we  are  winning  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  As  his  predictions  are  in- 
creasingly unmasked  as  untrue,  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  petulant  and  more 
and  more  arrogant. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Schlesinger  in 
his  article  referring  to  Stewart  Alsop — 
I  think  correctly — as  the  wiser  brother, 
quotes  Stewart  as  saying: 

Almost  all  generals  are  almost  always 
wrong  about  all  wars.  General*  should  be  lis- 
tened to  with  skeptical  respect  but  never  with 
reverent  creduUty. 

I  believe  that  Stewart  is  the  younger 
of  the  two  brothers.  I  regret  that  he  went 
to  Yale  while  Joe  went  to  Harvard   But 
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I  do  think,  in  this  Instance,  that  Cam- 
bridge could  learn  something  from  New 
Haven. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  points  out  in  his  ar- 
ticle, which  I  have  had  Inserted  in  the 
Record,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  serious 
men  can.  year  after  year,  repeat  the  same 
optimistic  predictions  with  a  straight 
face  and  do  so  very  often  in  identical 
words. 

He  suggests  that  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  herald  angel  of  the  hawks  is  Mr. 
Alsop.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  how  often 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  has  been  wrong  In  his 
predictions  of  upcoming  military  vic- 
tories in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
quotations  from  Mr.  Alsop  in  Mr.  Schle- 
slnger "s  article  beginning  with  1964  and 
continuing  on  down  to  the  present  col- 
umn, which  have  consistently  been  at 
variance  with  the  facts  as  they  were 
developed;  together  with  Mr.  Alsop  s 
article  of  today  to  which  I  have  earlier 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Washington  Post  on  October  4  adorned 
hla   most  recent   effusion   with   the   encour- 
aging headline:  "Vast  Gains  In  Vietnam  War 
Evident  In  Last  Few  Months."  Hark  how  this 
herald    angel   has   sung   through    the    years 
Thus  February  1964,  "In  Communist  North 
Vietnam      .  .  the  situation  Is  close  to  des- 
perate"; In  September  1965,  "The  whole  pat- 
tern of  the  war  has  been   utterly  changed. 
...  At  last  there  Is  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel";    in  October   1966.  "Final   defeat  is 
beginning  to  be  expected,  even  in  the  ranks 
of  Viet  Cong  hard-core  units".   In  February 
1966,  "The  enemy's  backbone  of  regulars  can 
even  be  broken  this  year.  And  when  and  if 
that   happens,    this    war   will    be   effectively 
won";    in  Aprtl    1966.   "The  Vietnamese  and 
American  forces  are  now  Imposing  a  rate  of 
loss  on  the  Vict  Cong  which  the  enemv  can- 
not Indefinitely  withstand";  In  October  1966, 
"Within  six.  eight,  ten  or  twelve  months — 
before    the    end   of    1967    at    aay    rate— the 
chances  are  good  that  the  Vietnamese  war 
will  look  successful  ■■  Now  in  October   1967. 
Just   at    the   time   when    this   last   gorgeous 
prophecy  is  due   for  fulfillment.   Mr    Alsop 
finds  ImprovemenU  so  great  that  "the  con- 
trast between  then  and   now  is  all  but  in- 
credible." One  Is  compelled  to  conclude  that 
It  U  not  the  contrast  but  the  columnist  who 
Is  Incredible.  How  consistently  silly  can  an 
intelligent  man  be? 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  30.   1967) 
Nations  Plunge  Into  Nonsense  or  This  Is 
Where  We  Came  In  t 
( By  Joseph  Alsop ) 
"This  Is  where  we  came  In.  for  Gods  sake  " 
Any  traveler  retxirnlng  to  the  United  States 
at  this  Juncture,  who  Is  also  old  enough  to 
remember  the  nonsense-ridden   "SOs,  cannot 
easily  repress  the  foregoing  horrlfled  exclama- 
tion. 

In  the  'SOs.  the  younger  generation  of 
Americans,  and  all  those  older  men  who 
hankered  to  be  "In  the  movement."  had 
briskly  rejected  the  whole  experience  of  the 
past.  The  result  was  driveling  nonsense  about 
the  Communist  Party;  nonsense  about 
the  Soviet  Union,  then  bathed  In  innocent 
blood;  nonsense  about  the  causes  of  wars 
resulting  In  the  Idiotic  Nye  Neutrality  Act! 
and  nonsense  In  general  about  the  role  of 
power  In  history. 

The  same  sort  of  plunge  Into  nonsense 
Clearly  threatens  In  America  today,  if  it  has 
not  occurred  already.  The  younger  genera- 
Won   are   easily   forgivable,   for  they  do  not 


even  remember  what  happened  In  Korea. 
But  the  older  men,  still  prancing  along  "in 
the  movement,"  mouthing  the  new  slogans, 
are  very  much  less  forgivable  today  than 
they  were  In  the  •308. 

Take  the  scores  of  eminent  antl-Jobnson 
Democrats — historians  and  college  professors. 
Journalists  and  Senators,  all  remorsely  articu- 
late— who  were  already  active  In  the  era  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  Not  a  one  of 
them  that  you  can  think  of  failed  to  support 
President  Truman's  decision  to  intervene  in 
Korea.  Just  about  all  of  them  have  gone  on, 
ever  since,  rightly  praising  President  Tru- 
man's wisdom  and  courage  on  that  occasion. 
(One  of  the  more  celebrated  Journalists, 
to  be  sure,  had  an  article  ready — written  to 
the  effect  that  we  could  not  and  must  not 
Intervene  In  Korea.  But  the  news  of  Inter- 
vention came  that  afternoon,  and  the  article 
was  rewritten  to  support  the  President  ) 

If  these  distinguished  liberal  Democrats, 
who  supported  Truman  and  now  vilify  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  can  make  any  distinction  at 
all  between  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese 
wars,  they  have  yet  to  say  what  it  is.  In 
Korea,  we  were  fighting  on  the  Asian  main- 
land, as  we  are  today;  and  In  Korea,  too 
mainly  because  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
we  had  to  meet  Chinese  as  well  as  North 
Korean  manpower. 

In  Korea  again,  there  were  two  primary 
stakes  that  the  United  States  was  engaged 
to  deferd  First,  there  was  the  American 
position  as  a  Pacific  power.  In  the  second 
World  War.  blood  and  treasure  had  been 
lavishly  poured  out  to  defend  and  strengthen 
this  American  position.  It  was.  and  Is,  of 
cardinal  Importance. 

President  Truman  rightly  recognized  that 
the  whole  Pacific  posiUon  would  be  irrevoca- 
bly compromised  if  the  Korean  challenge 
were  not  met.  In  play  was  not  Korea  alone, 
but  the  future  alignment  of  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  the  eventual  tendency  of  South- 
east Asia,  and,  in  fact,  the  direction  of  the 
bandwagon  of  history  in  the  whole  of  Asia 
On  the  same  subject.  Just  15  years  later. 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  accurately  told  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  he  had  the  choice  be- 
tween meeting  the  challenge  in  Vietnam  or 
being  thrown  back  to  Hawaii"  And  surely 
this  first  stake,  this  American  position  in  the 
Pacific,  when  Taylor  gave  this  advice,  de- 
served even  greater  consideration  since  we 
had  already  fought  a  second  major  war  In 
Us  defense 

As  for  stake  number  two.  It  was  and  Is 
quite  simply  the  credibility  of  American 
commitments,  such  as  our  pledges  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  the  Thais  and  a  good 
many  other  people  In  the  present  Instance 
This  stake  was  far  less  important  in  Korea 
which  we  had  publicly  put  on  its  own.  than 
It  was  In  Vietnam.  But  either  way.  the  great 
power  that  enters  Into  pledges  and  then 
chooses  to  Ignore  them  has  taken  a  road 
that  may  at  first  seem  smooth,  but  will  al- 
ways turn  cruelly  rocky  and  downhill  in  the 
end. 

There  U  a  third  stake,  too,  in  the  Viet- 
namese war  that  was  really  invisible  In  the 
Korean  war  The  Pacific,  In  brief,  now  prom- 
ises to  become  another  "world  lake"  quite 
as  important  as  the  Atlantic,  if  not  more 
important.  But  this  vast  process,  so  greatly 
enhancing  the  significance  of  stakes  I  and 
II.  requires  a  further,  more  detailed  report 

How  then  can  these  distinguished  liberal 
Democrats    talk    out    of    one    side    of    their 
mouths  about  Korea,  and  out  of  the  other 
side  about  Vietnam?  None  has  tackled  that 
quMtlon  with  sober  honesty,  with  the  sole 
highly,  honorable  exception  of  Richard  Rov- 
ere  in  '"The  New  Yorker"  and  Rove«>'8  at- 
tempt to  offer  an  answer  would  satisfy  no 
one  searching  for  a  serious  national  policy 
Meanwhile,    it    must   also    be    noted    that 
there  Is  the  widest  Imaginable  difference  be- 
tween our  last  round  of  nonsense  and  the 
present   one.   In   the    1930s,   the  US    was   a 
strictly  perhlpheral  power,  without  a  serious 
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foreign  policy,  even  lacking  sertous  foreipn 
relations.  In  the  '30s.  therefore,  the  conver 
satlon  of  a  majority  to  a  nonsense-view  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  hardly  anv  la«r 
Ing  effects.  '     "" 

Now.  however,  the  U.S.  Is  the  central  eiant 
power.  And  if  the  US.  takes  the  final  piunee 
into  nonsense  in  this  quite  new  situation 
the  sure  and  certain  consequence  will  bo  a 
third  world  war. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
tremely perceptive  and.  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  sound  article  was  published  in 
the  Saturday  Review  under  date  of 
October  21.  1967,  is  written  by  Theodore 
C.  Sorensen,  the  one  individual  who  was 
probably  closer  to  President  John  F 
Kennedy  than  any  other  in  the  White 
House 

The  article  is  entitled  "The  War  in 
Vietnam— How  We  Can  End  It." 

I  find  Mr.  Sorensen's  article  most  per- 
suasive and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article-; 
were  ordered  tj  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the   Saturday  Review,  Oct    21.  1967| 
The  War  in  Vietnam— How  We  Can  End  It 
(By   Theodore   C.    Sorensen,   former  Special 
Counsel  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, Is  an  Saturday  Review  editor-at-large) 
I  have  not  previously  spoken  out  publicly 
against  our  course  in  Vietnam.  My  years  in 
the  White  House  made  me  more  conscious 
than   most   private   citizens  of  the  burdens 
our  President  bears,  more  aware  of  his  unique 
access   to  Information,   and   more   unwilling 
to  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  dissension  within 
my  party  and  country.  But  I  believe  that  the 
President's  friends  and  supporters  today  can 
best   serve   him   as   well   as   the  country  by 
speaking  out:  Not  by  offering  over-simpiined 
solutions  or  personal  crttlcisms;  not  by  ques- 
tioning anyone's  motives  or  credlbllltv;  not 
by  refiectlng  on  the  skill  and  courage  of  our 
fighOng  forces,   but   by  helping  to  seek  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late  a  reasonable,  feasible  course 
In  Vietnam  that  offers  some  hope  of  achiev- 
ing an  early  peaceful   settlement— a  course 
with  costs  and  risks  more  proportionate  to 
America's  Interests  than  this  present  avenue 
of  expanding  escalation  and  slaughter 

"Your  government  should  understand. '  a 
Russian  diplomat  said  to  me  as  we  lunched 
last  August  In  Moscow,  "that  we  are  obli- 
gated to  do  for  the  North  Vietnamese  what- 
ever they  ask  us  to  do  If  they  ask  us  to 
send  bombers,  we  will  send  bombers  If  they 
ask  us  to  send  men.  we  will  send  men"  This 
was  not  delivered  as  a  threat  nor  was  it  sur- 
prisingly new.  But  it  helped  point  up  for  me 
the  urgency  of  our  stopping  World  War  III 
now  before  it  starts. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  great 
power  to  alter  its  course — but  the  Soviet 
Union  pulled  Its  missiles  out  of  Cuba  land 
received  world  praise  for  doing  soi  I  realize 
that  it  is  difficult  for  our  proud  nation  to 
acknowledge  error  instead  of  compounding 
it— but  we  did  exactly  that  at  the  Bav  of 
Pigs. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  wholly  erred  in 
Vietnam  or  that  we  should  precipitously  pull 
out  our  troops  Nor  am  I  concerned  here  with 
many  of  the  other  disputes  surrounding  that 
war.  The  Senate  will  long  debate  the  legal 
basis  for  our  Involvement,  the  alleged  choices 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  our  prestige,  politics,  and  priori- 
ties. Historians  will  long  debate  over  how 
and  why  we  got  into  Vietnam,  who  first 
breached  the  Geneva  Agreement,  whether  it 
was  originally  a  civil  war,  whether  another 
President  would  have  acted  differently, 
whether  Congress  was  consulted  adequately, 
and  whether  the  various  past  precedents 
cited — from  Munich   to  Malaya — are  mean- 
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ingful  What  concerns  me  now  Is  not  the  past 
but  the  future. 

What  concerns  me  now  is  the  prospect  of 
an  endless  war  in  which  the  original  Issues 
I  to  say  nothing  of  the  Vietnamese  people) 
will  have  long  been  forgotten.  In  which  each 
gradation  of  American  escalation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  offset  by  more  troops  from  the 
North  and  less  help  from  the  South.  What 
concerns  me  is  the  prospect  of  a  frustrated, 
aggravated,  bitterly  divided  America..  Irri- 
tated at  its  increasing  isolation  from  the 
world,  unable  to  accept  Its  Inability  to  bring 
this  upstart  to  heel,  under  growing  pressure 
from  a  growing  military  establishment, 
consequently  pouring  In  more  men,  bombing 
out  more  targets,  and  finally,  in  desperation, 
mining  or  blockading  the  Haiphong  harbor 
or  even  invading  the  North  by  means  of  a 
permanent  excursion  across  the  demilitarized 
zone  or  an  "Inchon-type"  landing  behind 
that  front  line.  Then  the  entry  of  Chinese 
and  possibly  Russian  "volunteers"  will  be  a 
very  real  threat  and  possibly — even  without 
our  destroying  North  Vietnamese  dikes, 
bombing  MIG  tvases  In  China,  or  occupying 
Hanoi — an  Inevitable  fact,  as  inevitable  as 
the  fact  that  their  entry  will  lead  eventually 
to  a  world-wide  nuclear  war  The  tragic  irony 
of  it  is  that  all  this  could  happen  without 
our  advancing  one  single  step  nearer  to  our 
original  goal  of  a  terror-free  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  already  moved  In  recent  years 
from  limited  counterinsurgency  to  all-out 
combat,  from  15.000  advisers  to  500.000 
troops,  from  a  war  fought  largely  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  the  South  to  a  war 
fought  largely  by  American  forces  both  North 
and  South.  Each  stage  of  escalation  has 
brought  a  response  from  the  other  side  re- 
quiring more  escalation,  bringing  a  further 
response  from  the  other  side  requiring  still 
more  escalation  When  two  doses  of  penicillin 
failed  to  help  the  p>atlent.  we  gave  him  four, 
then  six,  now  eight.  It  Is  high  time  we 
realized  that  penicillin  is  not  what  this 
patient  needs,  and  more  can  only  poison  him. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  now  lose  the  war.  We 
have  prevented  the  kind  of  large-scale  North 
Vietnamese  assaults  that  might  have  de- 
stroyed all  hope  for  self-determination  and 
survival  In  the  South.  There  Is  no  prospect 
now  that  the  Communists  c«n  push  our 
forces  into  the  sea  or  impose  their  rule  by 
conquest  Nor  is  there  any  prospect  now  that 
we  will  abandon  to  slaughter  those  South 
Vietnamese  who  stood  up  against  a  Com- 
munist military  takeover.  But  this  country 
has  to  face  the  unaccustomed  and  uncom- 
foruble  fact  that,  despite  all  the  brilliance 
and  valor  of  our  fighting  forces,  their  lives 
are  being  given  for  a  war  which — in  terms 
of  achieving  our  tota(  objectives,  political 
and  moral  as  well  as  military,  in  all  Asia 
as  well  as  Vietnam — we  are  not  "winning"  in 
the  traditional  sense  and  cannot  ever  expect 
to  "win." 

We  are  not  "containing"  the  Red  Chinese 
when  we  create  a  vacuum  on  their  borders 
Into  which  they  will  Inexorably  move  unless 
we  stay  forever — when  we  Increase  North 
Vietnam's  dependence  on  Chinese  imports — 
or  when  we  erode  South  Vietnam's  Institu- 
tions, traditions,  economy,  Independence, 
and  spirit. 

We  are  not  "winning  the  war  for  men's 
minds"  among  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
much  less  "pacifying "  their  country,  when 
we  level  their  villages  burn  their  crops. 
dominate  and  prolong  thetr  war.  work  pri- 
marily with  the  privileged  few  entrenched 
In  both  their  military  and  government,  and 
place  half  a  million  free-spending  Americans 
Into  that  tiny.  Impoverished,  and  now  In- 
flation-ridden country. 

We  are  not  demonstrating  the  futility  of 
Communist  "wars  of  liberation"  to  any  army 
that  soon  returns  to  rule  by  night  those 
areas  from  which  we  have  temporarily  driven 
It;   nor  are  we  deterring  similar  attacks  In 


Thailand  or  elsewhere  when  we  stretch  our 
forces  thin  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  "defending  our  national  In- 
terest" when  we  endlessly  divert  more  than 
two  billion  tax  dollars  a  month  away  from 
our  cities  and  schools  and  overseas  friends 
for  a  war  that,  much  as  we  dislike  the  word, 
is  producing  at  best  only  a  stalemate. 

I  read  all  the  predictions  that  victory  is 
Just  around  the  escalation  corner — but  I 
heard  those  same  predictions  three  and  four 
and  even  five  years  ago.  I  read  all  the  rosy 
statistics  on  how  many  Communists  we  have 
killed  and  captured  and  induced  to  defect — 
but  still  their  number  keeps  growing.  I  read 
all  the  claims  on  our  bombing  successes  In 
the  North — but  still  the  Infiltration  south- 
ward continues.  I  read  all  the  statements 
that  this  Is  a  Joint  effort  with  South  Vietnam 
and  others — but  still  we  are  doing  more 
and  more  of  the  fighting  and  dying.  And. 
finally.  I  read  all  the  assurances  that  neither 
the  Russians  nor  the  Chinese  will  intervene — 
but  at  the  same  time  Washington  experts 
acknowledge  that  neither  Peking  nor  Moscow 
could  tolerate  a  North  Vietnamese  defeat. 

General  Westmoreland  calls  It  a  war  of 
attrition.  That  It  Is— a  wa-  of  attrition  pit- 
ting American  youth  on  the  Asian  mainland 
against  an  Asian  foe  which  has  not  yet 
begun  to  tap  Its  Immense  manpower  reserves 
Most  of  the  time  that  foe  Is  a  Vietnamese 
guerrilla — a  tough,  cunning,  elusive  warrior 
who  knows  every  hiding  place  In  his  native 
land,  who  is  fed  and  shielded  by  the  people 
we  are  supposedly  there  to  defend,  and  who 
believes  that  someday  his  children  will  push 
out  the  Americans  Just  as  his  elders  pushed 
out  the  French 

Even  if  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  military 
victory  In  Vietnam  were  possible.  It  would 
require  an  Indefinite  occupation  of  that 
country  by  American  troops  under  constant 
attack  from  such  guerrillas.  But  such  a 
victory  Is  not  possible  against  an  enemy  that 
keeps  coming  and  fighting,  as  It  has  for 
twenty  years  and  as  It  seemingly  can  for 
twenty  more,  suffering  heavy  casualties  but 
also  inflicting  them,  hiding  in  the  hills  or 
brush,  disappearing  literally  underground  or 
by  mingling  with  civilians,  eluding  our 
"search  and  destroy"  missions  and  then  re- 
turning, controlling  or  terrorizing  virtually 
as  many  villages  and  roads,  and  assassinat- 
ing or  kidnaping  virtually  as  many  South 
Vietnamese  local  leaders,  as  It  did  before 
we  arrived. 

If  countering  this  kind  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare requires,  as  the  Pentagon  has  said,  that 
our  forces  outnumber  theirs  by  a  lopsided 
ratio  of  3  or  4  or  even  10  to  1 — and  If.  In 
addition,  we  must  take  over  the  Immense  and 
unfamiliar  task  of  nonmilltary  "pacifica- 
tion," and  do  it  without  a  nonpartisan  civil 
service,  without  the  goodwill  of  the  people, 
without  effective  land  distribution  or  respect 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  or  cooper- 
ation from  their  intellectuals — then  where 
do  we  obtain  the  manpower  to  offset  the 
gradual  tapping  of  Communist  reserves?  Not 
from  our  Asian  and  Pacific  allies  who  have, 
on  the  whole,  shown  very  little  enthusiasm 
for  propping  up  with  their  own  forces  what 
we  have  warned  could  be  the  first  of  the 
falling  dominoes.  Nor  are  there  unlimited 
reserves  still  available  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  whose  brave  but  poorly  paid 
and  dispirited  soldiers  are  still  too  often  led 
by  corrupt  and  politically  controlled  officers 
more  Imitative  of  the  'Vietcong  in  brutally 
Interrogating  civilians  and  prisoners  than 
in  risking  their  own  comfort  In  combat. 

It  Is  small  wonder,  then,  that  one  Amer- 
ican military  leader  has  said  that  2,000,000 
U.S.  troops  will  be  required  to  root  out  the 
terrorists  in  the  South,  village  by  village.  But 
If  the  other  side  keeps  groining  through  re- 
cruitment and  reinfiltratlon.  despite  esca- 
lated bombings  and  electronic  barriers,  even 
2.000,000  may  not  be  enough.  And  what 
would  an  American  commitment  of  2.000,000 


men  do  to  our  force  levels  at  home  and 
around  the  world?  What,  finally,  would  It  do 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves? 

"In  the  final  analysis."  said  President  Ken- 
nedy in  the  fall  of  1963.  "It  is  their  war. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or 
lose  It  .  .  the  people  of  Vietnam"  But  as 
we  iX)ur  In  more  troops,  destroying  In  the 
process  their  economic  stability  more  effec- 
tively than  the  Communists  have  ever  done. 
It  has  become  our  war.  We  have  the  largest 
fighting  force  We  suffer  the  largest  fatalities 
The  South  Vietnamese  people,  weary  after 
twenty  years  of  warriors  and  foreigners,  di- 
vided by  rival  sects  and  provincial  politics. 
seem  simultaneously  to  resent  and  prefer  our 
taking  over  their  battle.  Many  of  the  young 
leaders  and  scholars  upon  whom  the  coun- 
try's liberation  must  ultimately  depend  are 
reported  openly  cynical  and  skeptical  of  the 
American  presence.  The  present  military  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  are  Identified — now 
popularly  elected  but  still  far  from  univer- 
sally accepted — seems  incapable  of  under- 
standing any  real  opposition  or  dissent,  and 
incapable  of  undertaking  any  serious  land 
reforms  or  serious  peace  negotiations. 

A  more  viable,  representative,  and  reform- 
minded  civilian  government,  possessing  real 
strength  In  the  grassroots  as  well  as  the 
cities,  rallying  the  people  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Philippines'  Magsaysay.  and  offering 
true  amnesty  and  amity  to  the  Vietcong  and 
true  reconciliation  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
might  have  at  least  been  able  to  increase  the 
rate  of  Communist  defectors  to  a  level  ex- 
ceeding South  Vietnamese  desertions.  That 
has  not  happened  nor  will  it  But  the 
strength,  the  morale,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  present  government  in  Saigon  are  at 
least  sufficient  now  to  permit  our  own  coun- 
try to  pursue  a  different  course 

I  wrote  in  my  book  Kennedy  that  that 
Administration's  objective  in  Vietnam  was 
to  gain  time — Ume  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
with  our  help  and  protection,  to  achieve  a 
society  sufficiently  cohesive  politically  and 
militarily  to  negotiate  a  balanced  settlement. 
There  is  no  reason  now  for  us  to  refrain 
from  concluding  that  such  time  Is  finally 
near  at  hand  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
expressed  through  their  elections  a  longing 
for  peace  and  the  beginning  of  constitutional 
rule  The  Communists  have  reason  to  know 
that  they  cannot  win  a  final  military  victory. 
The  Red  Chinese,  beset  by  internal  strife 
and  external  setbacks  may  be  less  able  to 
interfere  with  negotiations.  The  Soviets  pre- 
fer peace  to  a  widening  war.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  has  dropped  Its  resistance 
to  the  Inclusion  of  other  South  Vietnamese 
In  a  postwar  government:  and  the  North 
Vietnamese,  at  least  In  the  view  of  some, 
may  again  be  Indicating  a  genuine  willing- 
ness to  talk  peace 

Their  willingness,  to  be  sure,  has  heen 
conditioned  upon  our  suspending  indefinite- 
ly and  unconditionally  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  If  that  bombing  had  been  clearly 
curtailing  Communist  infiltration  and  oper- 
ations within  the  South,  one  could  more 
readily  accept  our  refusal  on  the  ground  that 
such  attacks  were  a  more  effective  way  of 
saving  American  lives  than  attempting  to  in- 
terdict North  Vietnamese  lines  In  the  South. 
But  In  fact,  despite  our  constant  expansion 
of  targets  to  Include  all  those  of  genuine 
military  Importance.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  has  acknowledged  that  the  Infil- 
tration of  North  Vietnamese  forces  has  con- 
tinued to  grow — infiltrating  over  countless 
routes,  by  boat  and  truck  and  bicycle  and 
foot,  under  cover  of  Jungle  or  darkness.  In 
the  South  they  live  off  the  land  whenever 
their  supply  trains  are  delayed.  In  the  North, 
they  obtain  replacements  overland  through 
China  whenever  thetr  supply  depots  are  de- 
stroyed. On  balance,  the  continued  bombing 
by  increasing  an  embittered  militancy  in  the 
North  and  thus  prolonging  the  war,  appears 
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to  be  costing  more  American  lives  In   the 
long  raa  than  It  actually  saves. 

Heavy  bombing  has  never  been  wholly  de- 
cisive In  any  war.  No  one  promised  that  it 
would  be  In  this  one.  But  let  us  leave  aside 
the  various  Inconsistencies  In  the  various 
statements  explaining  our  original  reasons 
for  bombing.  The  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  evidence  sUlI  falls  to  Indicate  that  pound- 
ing that  largely  primitive  peasant  economy 
with  more  bombs  than  we  unloaded  on  all 
of  Europe  In  World  War  II  has  brought  us 
a  Single  day  closer  to  the  hour  of  peaceful 
settlement.  The  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
evidence  still  falls  to  Indicate  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  resolves  to  resist  has  been  weak- 
ened Instead  of  hardened  by  these  massive 
attacks  on  their  homeland.  The  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  the  evidence  still  falls  to  indi- 
cate that  any  feasible  amount  of  bombing 
can  ever  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
inflltratlng  into  the  South  all  the  men,  arms, 
and  food  needed  to  sustain  a  low-level  guer- 
rilla war  indefinitely. 

To   be  svu-e,  the  bombing  is  not  without 
effect.  It  not  only  boosts  the  morale  of  the 
Saigon    government — a    somewhat    dubious 
justification — but    punishes    and    pressures 
iiud  pains  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  makes 
their   maintenance   of   reserves   and   supply 
lines,  and  particularly  their  transporutlon  of 
large  cadres  and  heavy  artillery  pieces,  more 
difficult  and  more  costly.  It  makes  life  harder 
and   poorer  for  their  citizens  and  their  sol- 
diers.   But   their  hfe  has  always   been   hard 
and    poor.    They    have    never    depended    on 
cities  or  industries.  They  have  known   very 
little    but    war    against    the    Japanese,    the 
French,  and  the   Americans  during  most  of 
their  lives.  A  still   lower  standard  of  living 
now.  an  inconvenient  moblli2atlon  of  man- 
power to  repair  bridges  and  railroads,  an  in- 
crease In  shortages  and  terrors  and  casual- 
ties, do  not  add  up  to  grounds  for  surrender, 
now  that  they  have  endured  this  much  this 
long  and  have  so  little  to  lose  but  their  lives. 
There  seem*  Uttle  to  be  gained,  then,  by  our 
insisting  upon  a  continuance  of  the  bombing 
In  the  North.  Suspending  It  will  not  produce 
a  Communlat  military  victory  In  the  South, 
nor  wlU  It  bring  the  collapee  of  anv  Saigon 
government    worthy    of    our    attention.   But 
suspending  it  wiU,  possibly  with  the  aid  of 
the  new  electronic  'fence."  confine  the  war 
to  the  South,  where  it  must  he  won  an>'way. 
It  win  end  the  strain  on  U.S.  aircraft  crews 
badly  needed  for  air  support  in  the  South 
while  reducing  the  costly  loss  of  our  aircraft 
and  the  humllltation  of  our  captured  pilots 
It  will  limit  the  area  our  dollars  must  surely 
rebuild  when  the  war  is  over.  It  will  end  the 
toU  of  North  Vietnamese  civilian  casualties 
which  embarrassingly  but  unavoidably  grows 
as  the  list  of  our  targets  Is  expanded.  And  it 
will   eliminate  the  single   largest   barrier   to 
world  support  for  oiir  position  and  the  single 
largest  barrier  to  negotiations  with  Hanoi. 

Bombing,  we  have  now  learned,  cannot 
force  negotiations  but  It  may  well  be  prevent- 
ing them.  There  Is  no  possibility  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  engaging  in  talks  whUe  their 
homeland  Is  being  bombed  Inasmuch  as  the 
bombing  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  means  for  securing  our  forces 
and  objectives  m  the  South,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  suspend  Indefinitely  and  un- 
conditionally our  bombing  of  the  North  In 
order  to  test  Hanoi's  sincerity  and  see  how 
It  will  reciprocate. 

Accompanying  such  a  suspension  with  con- 
ditions and  deadlines  will  not  work.  The 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  respond  to  an 
ultimatum.  Nor  will  they  respond  to  our  de- 
mand or  even  "expectation"  that  In  exchange 
they  stop  sending  men  and  supplies  to  South 
Vietnam— In  effect  stop  fighting  the  war  al- 
together— while  we  continue  to  fight.  Natu- 
rally, no  American  is  going  to  like  it  if  and 
when  the  North's  flow  of  troops  and  supplies 
to  the  South  Increases  during  such  a  suspen- 
sion. We  did  not  like  It  when  fighting  con- 
tinued in  Korea  during  the  truce  talks;  but 
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had  we  refused  to  talk,  the  loss  of  American 
lives  there  would  surely  have  been  higher. 
Today  we  miist  face  the  facts  that  prolonging 
the  bombing  cannot  end  the  war  or  even  the 
Infiltration  and  that  this  Impasse  is  costing 
us  more  lives  than  the  bombing  saves.  Let  us 
also  face  the  fact  that  someday  we  will  stop 
It — and  the  longer  we  put  It  off,  the  more 
difficult  It  win  be  for  both  sides  to  negotiate 
II  reasonable  settlement. 

Indeed,  there  Is  already  a  danger  that  we 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return  beyond 
which  neither  the  Hanoi  regime  nor  the  Ad- 
ministration In  Washington  could  reach  an 
accommodation  with  the  other  without  the 
risk  of  being  turned  out  of  office.  Bitterness 
and  distrust  are  rapidly  rising  in  both  camps. 
Militants  and  military  chieftains  are  gaining 
influence  In  both  capitals.  Each  side  is  fear- 
ful that  a  cease-flre  will  cause  a  loss  of 
momentum  and  morale,  that  negotiations 
win  be  only  a  cover  for  reinforcements.  Each 
side  believes  that  the  other  should  pay  the 
price  of  aggression,  accept  the  blame,  and 
make  the  first  concession.  Each  side  would 
prefer  to  postpone  negotiations  until  he  Is 
clearly  winning  (at  which  time,  of  course, 
the  other  side  would  not  negotiate). 

Perhaps  even  now  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  are  not 
Interested  in  serious  negotiations.  Their  re- 
cent public  statements  about  peace  talks 
have  been  largely  bellicose,  rude,  and  Incon- 
sistent. They  appear  convinced  of  their  abil- 
ity to  outlast  us,  meanwhile  bleeding  us 
white.  They  do  not  wish  to  offend  their  larg- 
est neighbor,  protector,  and  potential  sup- 
plier. Red  China,  which  would  obviously 
prefer  to  see  us  hopelessly  bogged  down  In 
Vietnam  without  risking  one  Chinese  casual- 
ty, and  which  might  well  threaten  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  a  disastrous  Interruption 
of  suppMes  if  they  even  talk  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  pro-Chinese  faction  In  the  Hanoi 
government  is  already  said  by  some  to  be  on 
the  ascendency. 

But  even  if  Hanoi  Is  not  now  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate, we  can— instead  of  continuing  the 
present  treadmill  into  ever  more  dangerous 
divisive,  and  self -destructive  escalation— 
prudently  de-escalate  our  war  effort  without 
harming  our  Interests  and  with  some  hope 
that  Hanoi  will  de-escalate  also.  Limiting  our 
military  commitments,  objectives,  invest- 
ment, and  assaults,  meanwhUe  consolidating 
our  position  In  the  most  populous  areas  of 
the  South,  would  cost  us  fewer  lives  less 
money,  no  territory,  and  no  "face  "  while 
better  enabling  us  to  wait  until  outside 
events— such  as  divisions  in  the  Communist 
camp— make  negotiations  more  possible 
Certainly  our  present  course  Is  not  dividing 
the  Vletcong  from  Hanoi  or  Hanoi  from 
Peking,  and  Indeed  may  end  up  helping  to 
unite  China  for  Mao  or  even  Peking  with 
Moscow. 

But  in  fact  we  do  not  know  with  any  cer- 
Uinty    whether   Hanoi   and    the    Vletcong— 
together    or    separately— are    now    ready    to 
negotiate.  We  have  not  stopped  the  bombing 
Indefinitely  to  find  out.  We  have  not  since 
one  thirty-seven-day  pause  nearly  two  years 
ago   accompanied    our    talk   of    negotiations 
with  real  deeds  of  de-escalation  demonstrat- 
ing our  earnest  good  faith.  We  have  not  given 
to    the    pursuit    of   peace    the    same    effort, 
ingenuity,  and  relentless  consistency  we  have 
given  to  prosecuting  the  war.  We  have  not 
prevented  the  Saigon  regime  from  torpedoing 
the  rise  of  civilian   neutralist  forces  In  the 
South  capable  of  negotiating  with  the  North 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  We  have 
not    left   those   voices   In   Hanoi   who  might 
once  have  been  concerned  about  their  econo- 
my with  much  reason  now  to  Justify  a  cease- 
fire. We  have  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, adopted  a  concrete,  mutually  accept- 
able plan  for  negotiations— as  distinguished 
from    admirable    but    vague    statements    of 
principle- and  communicated   that  plan   to 
the  North.  Publicly,  at  least,  we  have  not  of- 
fered  any   of   the   concessions  and   compro- 


mises required  by  the  military  and  practical 
situation  for  a  realistic  settlement,  frequent- 
ly implying  instead  only  that  we  stand  ready 
to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  the  Vletconu 
Most  serious  of  all,  we  have  not  been  suffi. 
ciently  forthright  or  forthcoming  in  response 
to  what  may  have  been  actual  opportunities 
to  start  or  explore  negotiations.  Perhaps  we 
were  looking  for  a  different  kind  of  signal  ' 
and  missed  the  one  they  sent  Perhaps  we 
were  plagued  by  poor  translations,  poor  com- 
munications, or  poor  coordination  on  botli 
sides.  But  whatever  the  reasons  and  whoever 
Is  to  blame — and  assessing  it  now  win  not 
help— we  must  in  the  futiu-e  take  more  care 
not  to  spurn  or  ignore  potential  opportu- 
nities lor  negotiaUon,  much  less  deny  their 
existence  or  escalate  in  response  to  them. 

Such  a  posture  would  involve  no  weaken- 
ing of  our  resolve  or  responsibility.  President 
Johnson   has   called    "the   path   of  peaceful 
settlement  .      .  the  only  path  for  reasonable 
men  "    President    Kennedy    obtained    with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  bv 
giving  attention  to  the  olive  branch  as  wefl 
as  the  arrows- by  adopting  a  carefully  meas- 
ured combination  of  defense,  diplomacy  and 
dialogue.   Perhaps   his  ploy  in   that  crisis  of 
interpreting    a    Communist   demand   in  his 
own   terms,  his  response   thus   necessitating 
their   reply,   could    be   used   now   to  initiate 
negotiations   with   Hanoi.   Perh.aps   the  good 
offices  of  U  Thant.  a  resolution  by  the  U.N. 
General   Assembly,   or  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  could  initiate  talks  with- 
out  either   side   worrying  about   protocol  or 
precedent    Perhaps  we  could  invite  the  other 
side  to  the  President's  next  summit  meeting 
with    our    Asian    anies.    It    would    be   more 
realistic,  in  my  view,  to  seek  a  secret  confer- 
ence, with  no  mediator,  arbitrator,  or  press 
releases,    thus  alleviating   potential   Chinese 
and  other  pressures.  But  the  essential  step  is 
to  bring  together  the  combatanu— and  that 
necessarily  means  all  the  combatants,  includ- 
ing the  Vletcong. 

Such  talks  are  not  doomed  to  end  in  dis- 
agreement and  disappointment.  After  all. 
botfi  sides  are  pledged  to  work: 

First,  for  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1954; 

Second,  lor  an  end  to  hostilities  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  and  bases: 
Third,  for  a  neutral,  peaceful.  Independent 
South  Vietnam,  free  to  determine  in  new 
elections  Its  own  political,  economic,  and 
social  system,  and  Its  relationship  or  reunifi- 
cation with  the  North; 

Fourth,  for  a  government — if  necessary 
I  though  neither  Saigon  nor  the  NLF  has 
squarely  faced  this),  a  coalition  government 
composed  of  all  parties,  as  in  the  Laotian 
settlement  of  1962— acting  on  behalf  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  citizens  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  universal  suffrage,  free 
speech,  free  worship,  and  meaningful  land 
redistribution 

Agreement  on  the  Interpretation  and  Im- 
plementation of  these  principles  will  not  be 
reached  quickly  or  easily.  Such  words  as 
"freedom,"  "independence,  "  and  "neutrality " 
mean  very  different  things  to  the  two  sides 
Some  form  of  International  guarantees  and 
supervision  will  be  essential  at  least  at  the 
outset.  But  agreement  should  not  be  Im- 
possible 

Such  an  ending,  while  restoring  South 
Vietnamese  self-determination  and  prevent- 
ing Its  conquest,  would  not  leave  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  with  any  better  position 
militarily  than  they  had  before  the  war  be- 
gan—but neither  did  the  ending  of  the  Cu- 
ban crisis  or  the  Berlin  crisis  or  even  the 
Korean  war.  Such  a  settlement  would  also 
Involve  grave  risks.  It  would  endure  only  if 
both  sides  felt  as  a  matter  of  practical  self- 
interest  that  this  kind  of  peace  was  prefer- 
able to  war  Even  then  there  would  be  no 
way  of  assuring  the  American  people  of  the 
elimination  of  terrorists  from  the  South,  of 
the  early  departure  of  all  American  troops 
from  Asia,  or  of  the  nonpartlclpatlon  In  the 
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South  Vietnamese  government  of  one  variety 
or  another  of  Communists.  Indeed,  there  Is 
7!0  negotiated  solution  possible  that  would 
not  lend  itself  to  bitter  attacks  In  the  Con- 
gress and  pose  continuing  dangers  for  the 
future. 

Thus,  whatever  quantities  of  national 
courage,  understanding,  and  unity  are  re- 
quired on  our  part  today  to  fight  and  accept 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  they  will  be  needed  in 
twice  those  amounts  to  find  and  accept  the 
peace.  But  find  it  we  must.  While  we  cannot 
overlook  any  dangers,  neither  can  we  over- 
look any  opportunities.  A  new  opportunity 
may  now  be  approaching  In  the  holiday  sea- 
son We  have  been  able  to  arrange  in  recent 
years  a  Christmas  cease-flre  In  Vietnam.  If 
we  plan  and  work  for  it  now,  we  can  be  pre- 
pared this  Christmas  to  have  the  firing  cease 
forever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unaniinous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


PAY  SCALE  OF  DEPUTY  U.S. 
MARSHALS 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  have  before  it  for  con- 
sideration legislation  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral pay  increases.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Hartke  1  is  planning  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  tha.  will  make  ad- 
justments in  the  pay  scale  for  deputy 
US,  mai-shals. 

Recently  Mr.  Robert  L.  Allie.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals,  fur- 
nished me  with  an  informational  sheet 
on  the  dangers  inhei'ent  in  the  role  of 
deputy  marshal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  very  short  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
meat  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

n.mional  association,  deputy  u.s. 
Marshals, 

October  25.  1967. 

Deputies  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  were 
on  duty  in  1962  at  Oxford,  Mississippi  dur- 
ing the  "Ole  Miss"  riot  and  have  participated 
m  numerous  other  "special  duty  details" 
around  the  country  since.  The  most  recent 
being  the  anti-war  demonstration  which 
were  held  all  over  the  country  last  week. 

The  deputy  marshal  has  been  the  main- 
stay m  all  racial  crises  (Little  Rock,  Mont- 
gomery, Oxford,  etc.)  and  the  recent  trial  In 
Mississippi  where  history  was  made  with  the 
conviction  of  the  perpetrators  of  a  heinous 
crime. 

In  1965  a  deputy  marshal  was  critically 
wounded  In  Mlnneapwlls  while  making  an 
arrest  and  after  an  eight  hour  operation  to 
sew  up  the  bullet  holes  and  two  weeks  in 
the  hospital  was  back  on  duty,  within  n 
short  time,  and  has  made  numerous  arrests 
since. 

In  1966  a  deputy  mashall  from  St.  Paul 
was  assaulted  with  a  gun,  disarmed  and  kid- 
happed.  After  a  long  ride  in  the  country 
north  of  St.  Paul  In  the  deputies  car  he  got 


a  chance  to  Jump  the  man  and  after  a 
bitter  fight,  during  which  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged into  the  deputies  car,  he  made  the 
arrest. 

In  1966  a  deputy  was  running  after  a  nar- 
cotic suspect  when  suddenly  the  man  turned 
and  fired  three  times  at  close  range  at  the 
deputy.  Tlie  deputy  shot  the  suspect  and  he 
and  other  officers  then  effected  the  arrest. 

In  1966  a  deputy  marshal  in  Minneapolis 
was  shot  In  the  right  foot  by  a  sniper  who 
was  never  found.  The  deputy  has  since  quit 
the  department  to  take  a  local  police  Job 
which  pays  more  money. 

There  are  many  more  incidents  In  which 
this  small  force  of  seven  deputy  United 
States  Marshals  have  faced  danger.  Only  one 
out  of  this  group  has  not  either  been  shot 
or  shot  at  in  the  last  two  and  one  half  years 
and  this  man  was  almost  run  over  by  a  nar- 
cotic suspect's  car  two  weeks  ago. 

Deputy  marshals'  lives  are  in  danger  every 
day  in  upholding  law  and  order  in  the  United 
States. 

Robert  L.  Allie, 
Execntwe  Vice  President. 


THE  REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 
BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Tuesday  the  Senate 
will  take  up  the  Redwood  National  Park 
bill,  S.  2515.  I  have  received  a  iiumber 
of  communications  from  people  in  my 
State  of  Oregon,  and  elsewhere,  express- 
ing divergent  views  on  this  legislative 
proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  par- 
ticular, I  call  attention  to  a  compre- 
hensive letter  dat«d  October  25  from 
Mr.  Wendell  B.  Banies.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Western  Wood  Products 
Association,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  served  very  effectively  as 
Small  Business  Administrator  several 
years  ago,  is  a  respected  and  able  spokes- 
man for  his  association.  He  has  asked  11 
cogent  questions  which  I  have  submitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflairs  Committee.  It  is  my  hope 
these  will  be  answered  as  the  bill  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate. 

Other  important  communications  from 
industry  representatives,  either  op- 
posing or  expressing  reservations  con- 
cerning S.  2515.  are  included  in  the  ma- 
terials I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  to- 
day. Among  them  are  letters  from  the 
Gilchrist  Timber  Co..  Gilchrist,  Oreg., 
the  Simpson  Timber  Co,,  the  Mlller- 
Rellim  Redwood  Co..  and  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association. 

The  views  of  consen-ationists  concern- 
ing this  legislative  proposal  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  communications  I  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  Sierra  Club ;  the  American 
Forestry  Association;  the  Izaak  Walton 
League;  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion; the  North  American  Wildlife  Poxm- 
dation,  and  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute.  Letters  and  telegrams  from 
Oregon  conservationists,  including  Dr. 
George  Selke,  who  has  devoted  scores  of 
years  of  outstanding  work  In  the  cause 
of  conservation,  are  also  included  in  the 
materials  I  have  Inserted  today.  All  of 


these  items  deserves  senous  considera- 
tion by  my  Senate  colleagues. 
Exhibit  1 

Western  Wood  Pkoducts  Association, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  October  25, 19$7. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  There  may  be 
some  who  would  consider  that  those  of  us  in 
Oregon  might  have  no  direct  concern  with 
legislative  proposals  invol'ving  redwood  or 
California  but  this  Is  certainly  not  the  case. 
Three  of  the  landowners  affected  are  also 
Oregon  taxpayers  and  employers,  and  as  you 
know,  we  have  10.000  acres  of  redwood  forest 
in  Oregon.  Since  Oregon  is  the  largest  single 
producer  of  timber  products  among  the  fifty 
states,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  any 
legislation  which  appears  to  be  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  industry,  the  timber 
grower,  the  forest  dependent  communities, 
the  taxpayers  or  the  consumers. 

S  2515  is  a  new  redwood  park  bill  approved 
by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs 
Committee.  It  might  fall  into  that  Inimical 
category  unless  carefully  studied  and 
amended. 

One  concern  Is  whether  the  authorization 
of  $100  million  for  a  redwood  national  park, 
having  what  Is  considered  by  proponents  of 
the  park  to  be  an  emergency  priority,  will 
supersede  in  priority  appropriations  for  fed- 
eral parks,  seashores  and  recreation  areas  m 
Oregon  and  other  states  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  where  need  for  public  recrea- 
tion is  more  immediate.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  bills  have  already  passed  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  authorizing  parks 
which  cost  »400  million  but  that  appropria- 
tions for  all  these  projects  are  slow  In  forth- 
coming. This  would  mean  delays  In  acquisi- 
tion of  these  land  areas  In  other  states  If  the 
$100  million  for  the  redwood  park  Is  moved 
to  the  top  of  the  list. 

Specifically,  ■with  respect  to  the  Committee 
Report  supporting  S,  2515,  there  are  ques- 
tions which  need  answering  before  the  bill 
is  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for  action: 

1.  S.  2515  presents  a  wholly  new  park 
proposal,  parts  of  which  have  not  been  the 
subject  of  hearings.  Shouldn't  there  have 
been  appropriate  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion of  the  views  of  local  citizens,  the  com- 
panies affected,  the  State  of  California  or  of- 
ficials of  government  agencies  and  local  com- 
munities where  Jobs,  schools  and  economic 
well-being  are  involved? 

2.  Has  adequate  consideration  been  given 
in  the  Report  to  the  fact  that  141,719  acres 
of  coast  redwoods  (more  than  200  square 
miles)  are  already  in  park  and  reserve  status 
m  the  State  of  California?  ■S\'on't  many  peo- 
ple receive  the  impression  that  there  is  an 
emergency  endangering  the  last  of  the  red- 
woods? This  Is  simply  not  the  fact,  and  leg- 
islation should  not  be  hurriedly  passed  on 
that  assumption. 

3.  What  Is  the  basis  for  the  statement 
In  the  Report  that  "The  Committee  believes 
that  no  company  which  has  a  genuine  Inter- 
est in  staying  in  the  redwood  timber  busi- 
ness Will  be  obliged  to  cease  operations  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  S.  2515?"  Appar- 
ently at  least  one  company  w^ll  have  to 
cease  operations  there  and  others  will  be 
damaged. 

4.  Does  the  Committee  have  evidence  to 
substantiate    the    Report's    contention    that 

"any  initial  adverse  Impact  of  the  creation 
of  the  park  on  the  local  economy  will  be 
temporary?"  I've  heard  some  600  Jobs  would 
be  eliminated  and  service  industries  also 
affected.  This  is  a  fact  which  can  and  should 
be  determined  from  officials  in  the  com- 
munities directly  affected. 

5.  Is  it  relevant  with  respect  to  S.  2515  to 
cite  in  the  Report  correspondence  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Governor  of  Califorma,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  when  aU  the  letters  in 
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question  dealt  apectficaily  with  earlier  and 
much  different  national  redwood  park  bills? 
Their  opinions  of  this  bill.  S.  2515,  should 
be  available  to  the  Senate. 

6.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Report  ignored 
months  of  negottatlons  between  Federal  and 
State  officials,  reported  in  the  press,  with 
respect  to  land  exchanges  mean  that  such 
agreements  as  had  been  reached  will  not  be 
applicable  under  the  parte  proposal  In  S. 
2515?  Isn't  this  a  slap  at  the  California  State 
Axlmlnlstratlon  which  cannot  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  fair  and  equitable  dealing  in 
relations  between  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernnipnr*? 

7.  What  are  the  actual  figures  with  respect 
to  quantities  and  values  of  redwood  timber 
being  cut  or  available  for  cutting  on  the 
Northern  Purchase  Unit?  There  Is  a  varia- 
tion between  the  statements  by  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Forest  Service  as  cited  in  the  Report 
and  published  elsewhere. 

8.  Since  S.  2515  takes  almost  double  the 
estimated  volume  of  timber  out  of  useful 
production  as  compared  with  S.  1370,  does 
not  the  Report  fail  to  Justify  its  assump- 
tion that  "the  Impact  of  land  acquisition 
will  not  materialize  under  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee?" 

9.  Since  the  Report  Indicates  that  federal 
acquisition  of  the  Key  state  paries  is  not  nec- 
essary and  that  the  Committee  "does  not  feel 
It  appropriate  to  condition  the  creation  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  on  that  event", 
and  since  all  testimony  of  qualified  wit- 
nesses leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pri- 
vate lands  proposed  for  the  parlc  fall  to  meet 
the  established  criteria  of  quality  for  a  na- 
tional park,  does  not  S.  2513  violate  the  leg- 
islative Intent  and  policies  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  National  Park  Act  (H.R. 
15522.  64  Cong.  1  Sess.  Stat.  39)? 

10.  Are  the  cost  estimates  of  $100  million 
for  acquisition  of  the  park  realistic  and 
demonstrably  true?  Responsible  estimates 
are  more  than  twice  that  amount. 

U.  Does  the  Federal  government  plan  any 
method  of  restitution  to  the  displaced  work- 
ers and  their  families,  numbering  as  many 
as  thousands,  who  will  be  deprived  of  their 
livelihoods  on  the  Oregon  border  and  will 
tend  to  gravitate  to  the  nearest  major  cen- 
ters In  Oregon  for  job  opportunities? 

Although  neither  our  Association  nor  I 
have  any  direct  Interest  or  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  redwood  lands,  I  am  most 
earnest  In  raising  these  questions,  because 
I  know  you  and  other  Senators  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  direct  correlation  between  pro- 
ductive land  and  timber  resources,  com- 
munity stability,  the  deteriorating  tax  base 
or  areas  where  private  lands  are  withdrawn 
for  exclusive  recreational  use,  and  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  and  Industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  These  issues  are  briefly  discussed 
by  me  In  the  editorial  In  the  current  issue 
of  "Progress  Round  Up."  our  Association 
trade  magazine. 

As  one  of  our  leading  Northwest  citizens 
declared  some  years  ago,  "Recreation  can 
supplement  the  economy,  but  It  cannot  be- 
come the  economy."  It  would  appear  this  tru- 
ism Is  not  reflected  In  the  redwood  park  pro- 
posal approved  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  B.  Barnes, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

OiLCHBiST  Timber  Co., 
Gilchrist,  Oreg  .  October  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  telegram,  which 
was  sent  to  you  on  October  18th.  concerning 
the  Redwood  Park  Bill  S.  2515  mainly  re- 
quested a  postponement  until  further  study 
was  done.  Your  reply  requested  special  objec- 
tions, which  I  will  try  to  list.  I  am  sorry  for 


the  delay  In  replying  but  I  do  hope  this  letter 
reaches  you  prior  to  October  31st. 

Any  action  on  the  bill  should  be  postponed 
so  the  effects  of  the  bill,  which  Is  a  brand 
new  one,  can  be  studied.  Final  action  also 
should  await  recommendations  from  indus- 
try, Che  forest-dependent  communities  which 
are  affected,  counties  and  the  state.  We  be- 
lieve that  employment  and  prosperity  in  the 
local  communities  will  be  seriously  affected. 

The  cost  of  parks  for  recreation  during  the 
current  budget  review  of  civilian  Items 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

The  bill  substantially  shrinks  the  raw  ma- 
terial base  for  the  forest  products  industry 
at  great  public  expense  while  demands  for 
forest  products  for  the  nation's  housing  will 
constantly  Increase  in  the  future. 

Basically,  this  bill  is  not  needed.  The  fact 
Is  that  virtually  all  the  truly  park-like  red- 
woods are  already  preserved.  There  are  more 
than  a  nillUon  and  a  half  trees  of  more  than 
8  feet  In  diameter  on  more  than  115.000  acres 
of  state  parks.  These  are  in  the  finest  groves 
there  are,  and  are  enough  huge  trees  to  make 
a  row  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  City. 
These  are  in  30  California  state  parks,  and 
regional  and  district  parks  in  the  area  con- 
tain another  14,688  acres  with  redwood 
stands. 

There  are  a  few  park-like  groves  not  al- 
ready in  parlts,  but  these  are  being  held  by 
the  industry  and  other  private  land  owners 
for  park  acquisition.  It  is  puzzling  that  pro- 
ponents of  a  national  redwoods  park  are  not 
even  urging  the  inclusion  of  these  choice  pri- 
vate groves.  Private  lands  proposed  for  park 
status  In  the  current  bill  do  not  contain  the 
kind  of  stands  which  give  the  redwoods  their 
fame. 

The  bill  proposes  expenditures  of  federal 
money  to  buy  commercial  tlmberland  clearly 
not  needed  for  park  purposes. 

As  you  know,  some  43.5  percent  of  the  land 
In  the  12  Western  states — 62  percent  in  Ore- 
gon and  44  percent  in  California — Is  now  In 
federal  ownership.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  this  percentage  needs  to  be  Increased. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  we  need  S-2555. 
the  bill  which  you  introduced,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
of  the  Cascades  in  Oregon,  ranging  from 
Crater  Lake  to  the  Columbia  River,  to  de- 
termine their  potential  as  a  national  park 
or  some  other  administrative  unit  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  I  believe  these  lands 
are  being  competently  managed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  under  the  Multiple  Use 
concept. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Prank  A.  Gilchrist, 

President. 

Seattle,  Wash.. 
October.  27. 1967. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

S.  2515  authorizes  a  Redwood  National 
Park  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100  million. 

Contrary  to  the  Interior  Committee  report 
this  proposal  will  force  Areata  Redwood 
Company  out  of  business  and  have  additional 
adverse  effect  on  other  companies  and  de- 
pendent communities.  The  cost  will  be  at 
least  double  the  authorization. 

The  proposed  park  boundary  Includes  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  young  growth  Red- 
wood managed  for  sustained  operations  by 
Simpson  Timber  Company.  This  young 
growth  Is  essential  to  support  major  long- 
term  Investments  in  the  area  and  is  of  minor 
value  to  a  redwood  park. 

There  are  alternative  plans  that  would  cre- 
ate a  significant  Redwood  National  Park  and 
not  severely  damage  the  Jobholders,  com- 
munities, and  Investors  In  the  area. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  request  S.  2515 
be  modified  to  achieve  a  good  park  at  a  rea- 


sonable cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  still  main- 
tain Industry  and  Jobs  In  this  rural  area 
Starr  W.  Reed, 
Vice    President,    Timberlands.    Simpson 
Timber  Co. 

Portland,  Orec, 

October  26, 1967, 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator:  I  understand  that  at  long 
last  a  sensible  bill  for  a  Redwoxl  National 
Park  iS.  2615)  has  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  one  which  will  incorporate  and  pro- 
tect the  finest  groves.  I  also  understand  that 
a  compromise  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
lumber  companies  which  calls  for  an  ex- 
change of  the  so-called  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit  of  14,000  acres,  and  that  the 
Forest  Service  Is  opposing  this  exchange 
Since  this  tract  is  currently  being  logged. 
I  see  no  reason  for  Its  remaining  under  for- 
est service  management  other  than  bureau- 
cratic self-protection. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass 
the  Senate,  and  given  the  fact  of  adequate 
compensation  havlrxg  been  arranged  (or  the 
private  companies  involved,  I  trust  It  will 
receive  your  support. 
Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Price  Zimmermann. 

Law  Oitices,  Ragan  &  Mason, 
Washington.  DC.  October  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  Counsel  for 
the  MUler-Reillm  Redwood  Company  we  have 
heretofore  corresponded  with  you  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park. 

A  bill  has  now  been  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee.  It  Is  a  considerable 
Improvement  over  the  previous  bill,  although 
too  much  land  is  taken  from  private  inter- 
ests. With  the  continued  Inclusion  In  the 
bill  of  an  exchange  of  the  14.000  acre  Red- 
wood Northern  Purchase  Unit  in  Del  Norte 
County,  California,  presently  under  custo- 
dial control  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  pri- 
vate lands  taken,  the  MiUer-Rellim  Redwood 
Company  can  stay  in  business.  As  you  know. 
the  previous  bill  was  fatal  to  their  continua- 
tion. 

Without  going  into  other  specifics  of  the 
bill  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  urge 
your  support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
exchange  provision  In  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. We  have  briefly  set  forth  below  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  against  the 
exchange  and  the  arguments  retaliatory 
thereto.  We  sincerely  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments against  the  exchange  are  specious. 

1.  The  Purchase  Unit  has.  In  fact,  been 
logged  since  1954.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has,  himself,  stated  the  Unit  Is  not  park- 
like  quality.  Since  the  Redwood  Park  has  be- 
come an  Issue  no  contracts  have  been  let  for 
logging  In  the  Purchase  Unit.  Thus,  the  Unit 
is  not  suitable  for  park  purposes  and  Is  al- 
legedly only  good  for  commercial  use  and  Is 
not  being  so  utilized. 

2.  Without  the  Purchase  Unit  included 
not  one  but  two  companies  may  well  have  to 
close  their  doors, 

3.  Both  the  Sierra  Club  and  Save-the-Red- 
woods  League  support  the  exchange  provi- 
sion. 

4  The  Forest  Service  states  that  If  the  ex- 
change provision  stays  in  public  forest  lands 
will  be  deprived  from  multiple-use  manage- 
ment. The  redwood  companies  are  the  lead- 
ing multiple-use  proponents  In  the  Nation's 
forest  industry  and  presently  have  over  365.- 
000  acres  so  dedicated. 

5.  The  Forest  Service  claims  that  It  would 
eliminate  valuable  research  and  demonstra- 
tion   capabilities.    The    research    heretofore 
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•.alcen  place  has  been  limited  to  old-growth 
ind  continuation  of  virgin  trees.  If  the  bill 
piSses  as  presently  written  this  research 
Kould  no  longer  be  required. 

6  The  Forest  Service  claims  the  exchange 
provision  would  hurt  the  operators  who  have 
,.aed  the  Purchase  Unit.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter IS.  the  Purchase  Unit  has  been  closed  for 
bidding  since  the  Issue  of  the  Redwood  Park 
ffM  presented  to  Congress. 

7  The  Forest  Service  points  out  that  the 
Purchase  Unit  Is  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 
In  private  hands  It  would  have  to  continue 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

8.  Lastly,  the  Forest  Service  points  out  the 
exchange  of  lands,  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent 
not  to  exchange  the  lands.  The  precedent  In- 
volved IS  that  never  before  has  a  National 
Park  been  superimposed  over  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  an  Industry  and  jobs.  Without 
tne  e.\change  provision  this  will  be  the  result. 
Clearly,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  national 
resources,  we  have  the  same  obligation  to  our 
people. 

The  Forest  Service  maintains  over  186.- 
OOC.OOO  acres  of  land  The  14.000  acres  here 
involved  constitutes  less  than  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  this  total.  Yet  in  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia forty-eight  percent  US',  )  of  the  land 
U  now  federally  owned — twenty-two  million 
acres  alone  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  14,000  acres  is  de  miniTnis  to  these 
totals,  but  it  is  not  de  minimis  to  the  people 
of  Del  Norte  County,  who  must  survive  eco- 
nomically. Del  Norte  County  Is  seventy-three 
percent  (73'''r  )  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  this  14,000  acres  makes  a  difference 
of  economic  security  to  the  people  of  that 
County  the  support  of  this  exchange  is  man- 
datory and  the  exchange  does  make  that 
dliTerence 

I  would  be  very  pleased  to  discuss  or  sub- 
stantiate any  points  set  out  above  with  you 
or  any  member  of  your  staff  with  or  without 
representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  present 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ragan  &  Mason. 
William   P.   Ragan. 

INews   from    the    National    Forest   Products 

Association,    Washington.    DC.) 
IxDcsTRY    Estimates   New   Senate    Redwood 

Park    Bii.l   Will    Actually    Cost   Double 

Amount  It  Authorizes 

Washington,  D.C.  October  27.— Actual 
costs  of  a  newly  proposed  redwcxxl  iiatlonal 
parit  In  Northern  California  will  be  more 
than  double  the  $100  million  authorized  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  would 
be  considerably  more  If  the  proposal  to  ex- 
change federal  lands  Is  rejected. 

This  estimate  was  announced  here  today  by 
Mortimer  B.  Doyle,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  National  Forest  Products  Association,  for 
the  five  redwood  timber  companies  whose 
land  would  be  taken  under  the  new  66.384- 
acre  park  plan.  He  termed  the  bill's  $100  mil- 
lion authorization  celling  "totally  unrealis- 
tic." 

S  2515  calls  for  a  two-unit  park  In  Hum- 
boldt and  Del  Norte  Counties  It  was  ap- 
proved earlier  this  month  by  the  Seinate  In- 
terior Committee  after  consideration  of  three 
differing  park  proposals.  Floor  action  Is  ex- 
pected next  week. 

Doyle  stated  that  current  value  of  the 
32,989  acres  of  private  land  to  be  acquired 
Is  ■well  over  $100  million."  Since  one  of  the 
companies  Involved  has  publicly  announced 
that  the  park  would  force  It  out  of  business. 
he  asserted,  resulting  damages  to  a  perma- 
nent operation  would  bring  private  property 
acquisition  costs  to  more  than  double  the 
1100  million  authorized, 

The  Industry's  cost  figure  reflects  the  bill's 
reconimendatlon  that  the  14.567-acre  federal 
Morthern  Purchase  Unit  near  the  Klamath 
River  be  exchanged  with  private  land  owners 
to  ease  the  adverse  economic  Impact  locally. 

Without    the    exchange    provision,    Doyle 


warned,  a  second  large  redwood  manufac- 
turing company  would  be  crippled  and  costs 
of  the  park  would  "rise  tremendously." 

He  valued  the  Purchase  Unit  somewhere 
between  the  $60  million  estimate  given  by  a 
Senator  sponsoring  the  bill  and  the  $10  mil- 
lion value  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Doyle  listed  other  federal  costs  totalling 
$66.4  million  that  have  been  linked  with  the 
national  park  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
both  Senate  and  House  Interior  Committee 
testimony : 

Development.  $30  million:  companion 
grants-in-aid.  $15  4  million;  accelerated 
road-bulldlng  In  Six  Rivers  National  Forest 
to  aid  local  timber  operators,  $11  million: 
new  park  road  between  the  two  units,  $6 
million:  accelerated  National  Forest  recrea- 
tional facility  development.  $3  million; 
coastal  parkway  right-of-way  acquisition,  $1 
million. 

To  the  costs  of  S.  2515.  now  up  above  the 
$300  million  range,  Doyle  said,  must  be  added 
such  hidden  costs  as  Increased  financial  aid 
to  the  economically  depressed  areas,  loss  of 
tax  Income  at  all  levels  of  government  and 
serious  local  economic  side  effects  He  warned 
of  the  harmful  aspects  of  underestimating 
the  costs  to  the  people  of  the  area  and  cited 
the  original  $14  million  authorization  for 
nearby  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  which 
five  years  later  is  now  estimated  to  be  In 
excess  of  $60  million. 

■  No  one  but  the  people  directly  Involved 
has  yet  considered  in  dollars  the  crippling  ef- 
fects on  the  families,  companies  and  the 
communities  that  will  lose  a  substantial  part 
of  their  timber  economy  base."  Doyle  as- 
serted. 

"The  excessive  loss  of  producing  forest 
lands  embodied  in  S.  2515  means  even  more 
personal  and  economic  hardship  in  an  area 
that  Is  already  classified  as  a  depressed  area," 
he  added. 

He  emphasized  that  the  present  Senate 
bin  makes  no  provision  for  In  lieu  payment 
of  tax  losses  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties,  where  the  federal  government  al- 
ready has  large  holdings.  An  In-lleu  clause, 
designed  by  the  Administration  to  ease  local 
Impact  of  the  park,  was  stricken  from  the 
new  Senate  bill. 

"The  industrial  timber  growers  whose 
properties  are  taken  for  a  park  will  receive 
a  fair  payment  under  constitutional  provi- 
sions." Doyle  said.  "But  the  thousands  of 
people  in  the  two  areas  dependent  on  the 
redwood  Industry  will  receive  nothing  when 
their  livelihoods  are  taken  away  by  this  bill." 
Doyle  held  that  the  Industry's  preliminary 
estiniates  of  potential  costs  of  the  park  may 
be  conservative  because  many  of  the  details 
are  not  yet  available  to  the  companies. 

Sierra  Club. 
Mills  Tower.  San  Francisco. 

October  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Lyman  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  I  am  sure  you 
know,  few  opportunities  remain  anymore  in 
America  to  create  classic  national  parks 
Most  have  already  been  set  aside.  For  over  a 
century,  however,  there  has  been  a  notable 
omission:  California's  coastal  redwoods. 

For  three  years  now  debate  has  focused  on 
the  remaining  opportunities  to  rescue  some 
of  the  surviving  redwoods  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.  We  have  advocated  a  national 
park  centered  on  Redwood  Creek,  while 
others  have  pointed  to  other  areas.  Recently, 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  reported  out 
a  bin  that  attempts  to  resolve  the  differences 
through  a  composite  plan.  While  It  is  not 
optimum,  the  bill  does  as  good  a  Job  as  prob- 
ably can  be  done  at  present  in  extending 
protection  to  superb  and  endangered  red- 
wood forests  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
celling  on  authorized  size  should  be  raised 
to  70,000  acres    (from  64,000  acres)    to  per- 


mit flexibility  In  fleshing  out  tbe  boundaries 
In  certain  areas  of  Redwood  Creek.  We  be- 
lieve this  can  be  done  within  the  leeway 
Implicit  m  the  authorized  price  of  $100  mil- 
lion. 

The  key  to  the  financing  of  the  compro- 
mise bUl  of  the  Committee  Is  use  of  the 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit,  which  the 
federal  government  now  owns,  on  an  ex- 
change basts  to  acquire  needed  parkland. 
This  14,000  acre  tract  north  of  the  Klamath 
River  was  purchased  in  the  early  1940'8  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  part  of  a  now  defunct 
program  to  acquire  enough  lands  for  a  Red- 
wood National  Forest  of  868.000  acres.  Be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  gain  necessary  monies, 
this  unit  stands  as  a  lone  remnant  of  an 
admirable  but  abortive  effort.  However,  tbe 
value  of  the  unit  has  appreciated  from  tbe 
$440,000  paid  to  between  $3(>-$75  mllllcu  to- 
day. These  Forest  Service  redwoods  are  being 
logged,  with  the  timber  sold  to  private  con- 
cerns, and  the  receipts  remitted  to  the  fed- 
eral treasury.  The  unit  itself  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  park  management  The  Committee 
felt,  and  we  agree,  that  It  makes  good  sense 
to  phase  out  this  abortive  redwood  program 
to  enable  the  National  Park  program  to  suc- 
ceed. No  adverse  precedent  Is  Intended  as 
these  lands  are  not  regular  national  forest 
lands  and  have  never  served  their  Intended 
purpose. 

We  understand  that  a  vote  may  come  on 
this  bill  In  early  November.  We  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  talk  this  matter 
over  with  you  and  your  staff.  Our  Conserva- 
tion Director.  Michael  McCloskey,  will  be  In 
Washington  soon  and  will  call  upon  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edcar  Wayburn.  M.D  . 

President. 

(Copy  of  telegram] 

October  27    1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC  : 

We  support  a  Redwoods  National  Park  and 
are  looking  to  you  to  uphold  the  outstanding 
conservation  record  of  your  administration 
as  well  as  long  established  policy  that  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  of  this  country  not  be 
used  as  trading  stock  in  support  of  unrelated 
Federal  programs.  Specifically,  we  are  op- 
posed to  provisions  In  the  current  Redwood 
National  Park  Bill  which  would  exchange 
National  Forest  lands  for  private  timber 
lands.  We  can  see  no  purpose  In  subordinat- 
ing the  broad  public  Interest  to  the  pres- 
sures  of   some   California   Interests 

American  Forestry  Association.  Kenneth 
Pomeroy.  Chief  Forester;  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club.  John  E.  Rhea.  Conser- 
vation Committee  Chairman;  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America.  Joseph  W. 
Penfold.  Conservation  Director:  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America, 
Frank  C  Daniel.  Secretary:  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Thomas  L.  Kim- 
ball, Executive  EHrector;  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Foundation.  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth.  Secretary;  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute, PhUlp  A.  Douglas.  Executive 
Secretary;  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, ira  N   Oabrlelson,  President 

Portland,  Orec.. 

October  9,  1967. 
Mr.  Philip  R,  George, 
Care  of  Senator  Morse's  Office. 
Portland.  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  George:  May  I  please  prevail 
upon  you  to  convey  the  following  Informa- 
tion to  Senator  Morse  as  promptly  as 
possible; 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  have  the  Committee  endorse  the 
proposition  espoused  by  Governor  Reagan  of 
California  to  approve  the  exchange  of  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  in  California  for  privately 
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owned  lands  which  would  be  Included  In  a 
proposed  redwoods  national  parlE.  Opposition 
to  this  proposal  has  been  expressed  by  the 
President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  proposal  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson  is  Indeed  very  unwise  and 
would  set  a  most  dangerous  precedent  for 
future  similar  actions.  It  would  mean  that 
every  time  a  federal  agency  would  find  It 
necessary  to  acquire  private  lands  for  any 
project  whatsoever.  It  would  merely  recom- 
mend that  lands  In  National  Forests,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  or  any  federal 
lands  wherever  located,  could  be  transferred 
In  exchange  for  the  privately  owned  lands 
desired.  This  would  mean  that  such  new 
projects  would  not  need  to  Justify  their 
actual  outlays. 

All  of  us  recall  the  recent  Incident  which 
Involved  BLM  lands  in  the  Stoddard-Getty 
episode.  The  tendency  In  such  exchanges  Is 
usually  In  favor  of  those  who  "have"  and 
not  in  favor  of  the  general  public,  especially 
those  who  "have  not".  The  general  public,  as 
you  know,  was  strongly  opposed  to  such 
action. 

I  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  bring 

my  point  of  view  to  the  Immediate  attention 

of    Senator   Morse.    I    am    sending    you    this 

message  in  my  capacity  as  a  private  citizen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  A.  Sclkx. 

The  Aalerican  Forestry  Association. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  26. 1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  are  concerned 
about  a  provision  In  the  Redwood  National 
Park  bill.  8.  3615,  to  use  national  forest  land 
in  the  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  as  payment  In 
kind  for  private  lands  desired  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

This  Federal  land  was  acquired  by  the  For- 
est Service  under  the  Weeks  Act  of  March  1, 
1911  for  the  practice  of  multiple  use,  sus- 
tained yield  forestry.  It  is  being  managed 
efficiently  for  this  purpose.  Trading  this  land 
for  other  land  to  be  used  as  a  park  will  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  national  forests  are 
established. 

The  annual  harvests  of  timber  from  the 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  supports  ten  small 
lumber  companies  and  their  employees.  One- 
quarter  of  the  receipts  from  timber  sales,  a 
substantial  sum.  goes  to  Del  Norte  County 
In  lieu  of  taxes.  This  25  percent  fund  exceeds 
the  amouat  of  taxes  received  from  compa- 
rable land  In  private  ownersihlp. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  giving  four  large 
landowners  this  Forest  Service  land  will  not 
benefit  the  local  economy.  It  merely  aids 
four  large  com{>anle6  at  the  expense  of  ten 
small  oompanlee. 

Neither  will  such  an  exchange  Improve 
the  tax  base  of  I>el  Norte  County 

Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  precedent 
to  be  establlahed  by  such  action  It  will  open 
the  flood  gates  to  demands  by  all  sorts  of 
special  lnterest«  and  land  grabbers.  Some  of 
these  already  have  appeared. 

Consequently,   we    urge    you    to    delete   all 
references    to    the    Redwood    Purchase    Unit 
from  S.  2S15  and  to  preserve  this  tract   for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  B.  Pomehoy, 

Chief  Forester. 

Dep.\rtment  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  October  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Moese, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse-  You  will  shortly  be 
considering  S.  2515,  a  new  bill  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  The  Department  of 
•Agriculture  actively  supports  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Park. 
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However,  this  Department  vigorously  and 
strongly  objects  to  the  feature  of  S  2515 
which  would  use  National  Forest  land  as 
trading  stock  to  obtain  land  for  the  Park. 
This  commandeering  of  the  National  Forest 
land  In  the  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  is  not 
necessary  in  order  for  the  Nation  to  have  a 
Redwood  Park. 

Using  National  Forest  land  for  trading 
stock  in  this  Important  case  endangers  land 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  all  over 
the  country.  It  threatens  the  Integrity  of  the 
National  Forests,  a  principle  of  long-stand- 
ing. 

It  would  open  the  floodgates.  Right  now. 
and  repeatedly  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
made  demands  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  National  Forest  lands  be  used  to  pay 
for  parks,  or  for  reservoirs,  or  for  highway 
rights-of-way.  Any  and  every  Instance  of 
such  a  taking  of  National  Forest  land  makes 
the  later  pressures  that  much  harder  to  re- 
sist. 

This  is  why  past  actions  of  Congress  have 
resoundingly  rejected  use  of  National  Forest 
land  for  this  kind  of  trade-off. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  not  appropri- 
ating these  National  Forest  lands  to  pay  for 
Parks: 

1.  Savings  derived  from  trading  off  the  Na- 
tional Forest  land  would  be  a  small  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  Park.  On  an 
acre-for-acre  basis,  the  value  of  the  National 
Forest  land  In  the  Purchase  Unit,  estimated 
at  $25  million,  falls  far  short  of  the  value  of 
the  old-growth  groves  proposed  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Park.  This  is  a  very  small  sum 
to  endanger  a  very  basic  principle  of  con- 
servation. 

2.  The  four  main  companies  Involved  do 
not  need  the  limited  acreage  of  land  that 
could  be  made  available  to  them  in  order 
to  continue  operating  for  a  significant  num- 
ber of  years.  The  company  that  would  experi- 
ence the  greatest  Impact  could  continue  at 
its  present  rate  of  operation  for  15  years  or 
longer. 

3.  A  move  to  make  these  companies  parti- 
ally whole  would  be  'it  the  cost  of  withdraw- 
ing supplies  now  used  by  smaller  ojjerators 
who  buy  the  atumpage  that  would  be  irans- 
ferred  to  the  four  larger,  stronger  companies 
In  recent  years,  10  operators  in  the  area 
have  used  the  timber  that  this  action  would 
turn  over  to  only  four  large  companies.  Thus, 
a  trade-off  of  land  would  not  create  any  new 
Jobs.  It  would  favor  lour  large  companies  at 
the  expense  of  10  smaller  ones. 

A  Redwood  National  Park  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  The  U8DA  supports  strongly 
that  objective.  But  a  raid  on  the  National 
Forests  and  the  establishment  of  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  violation  of  long-standing, 
sound  conservation  principles  Is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  wise. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 


Portland,  Oreg.. 

October  26,  1967. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  support  S.  2515 — with,  hopefully,  an 
increase  in  acreage  to  at  least  70,000.  Also, 
although  I  see  some  reason  to  object  to  the 
purchase  unit  trade  feature  of  the  bill  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  oppose  this  too  strenuously 
if  such  opposition  might  seriously  damage 
the  chances  for  passage.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  already  very  late  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
Sincerely. 

J.  B.  Roberts. 

Cobvallis,  Greg., 

October  28.  1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  passage  of  Redwood  National  Park 
bill  S.  2515  including  proposed  Redwood  Na- 
tional Forest  Tlmberland  Exchange  Bill  is 
In  best  public  Interest  except  park  should 
be   larger. 

Mr.   and  Mrs    Robert  E.  Frenkell. 


Bend,  Oreg.. 
October  28.  1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  sincerely  hope  that  when  it  reaches 
the  Senate  floor  you  will  support  S.  2515  as 
reported  by  Senate  Interior  Committee  in- 
cluding the  purchase  unit  exchange,  but 
hopefully  with  the  Redwook  Creek  unit  in- 
creased by  a  minimum  of  10,000  acres  :o 
include  the  Emerald  Mile  and  other  desira- 
ble contiguous  areas. 

Phil  and  Jo  Ch.ase 


Hood  River.  Oreg., 

October  26,  1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  your  support  of  bill  S.  2515.  We  be- 
lieve the  exchange  clause  of  bill  should  be 
maintained  but  that  size  of  park  should  be 
increased  to  70,000  acres. 

Dr.  and  Mrs    D.  L.  Coyier 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   L.   R.   Steeves 


CoRVALLis,  Oreg.. 
October  28, 1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  new  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Redwood 
Park  S.  2516  Is  worthy  of  your  support  How- 
ever, at  least  70,000  acres  should  be  added  to 
the  proposal  Including  the  emerald  mile  and 
the  Lower  Redwood  Creek  area.  Also  the  pur- 
chaee  unit  from  the  forest  serrtce  must  be 
kept  in  the  bill. 

Thomas    Will. 
Diana  Dietz. 

Eugene,  Oreg., 
October  26,  1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  lend 
my  support  to  two  conservation  measures 
that  will  soon  be  before  you  One.  the  Red- 
woods of  Northern  California  need  saving 
and  I  believe  Senate  Bill  2515  is  a  reasonable 
compromise.  Even  though  some  land  will 
need  to  be  either  traded  for  or  purchased.  I 
believe  it  Is  to  the  public  good  that  this  be 
done. 

The  other  bill  I  am  particularly  Interested 
in  concerns  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  In  Washington.  I  am  familiar  with  this 
area  and  It  Is  extremely  rugged  and  beautiful 
Fortunately  little  timber  Is  Involved  for  so 
much  of  it  is  near  or  above  the  timber  line. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  could  be  developed  as 
a  park  so  that  many  could  enjoy  it  and  I 
know  of  few  natural  areas  that  deserve  to  be 
saved. 

Sincerely. 

EwART  M.  Baldwin. 


Mount  Angel  College, 
Mount  Angel,  Oreg  ,  October  25, 1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.<ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  support  the  general 
plan  outlined  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee regarding  the  Redwood  National  Park 
(S.  2515).  but.  if  possible,  try  Uj  increase  the 
size  to  the  least  70,000  acres.  We  urge  you, 
also,  to  vote  to  keep  the  Exchange  of  the 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  in  the  plan 

We  feel  that  conservation  of  our  few  re- 
maining natural  resources,  especially  those 
of  such  beiiuty  and  grandeur  as  the  redwoods 
is  of  vital  lmp>ortance  to  our  country,  and  we 
urge  you  to  support  conservationists  In 
every  way  fjosslble. 

Once  again  we  want  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  your  stand  against  the  Johnson 
war  policies. 

Sincerely. 

Leland  and  Amelda  John. 

SiLVERTON.  Oreg. 


Portland.  Oreg., 

October  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  urge  your  support  of  S.  2515 
and  modifying  It  to  increase  the  size  to  at 
least  70.000  acres.  It  seems  to  us  important 
to  keep  the  Purchase  Unit  in  the  plan.  We 
hope  this  will  at  long  last  secure  a  Redwood 
National  Park. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Carroll    S.    Higgins, 
LociLE  H.  Higgins. 

October  23,  1967. 
Subject:  Redwoods  National  Park. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Seriate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  which  rep- 
resents the  Nation-wide  membership,  held 
Its  regular  fall  meeting  over  the  past  week- 
end. The  Board  discussed  the  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  proposal  and  your  Committee  bill 
S.  2815.  one  of  the  key  conservation  issues  of 
the  Both  Congress.  Copies  of  the  bill  and  the 
Committee  Report  had  previously  been  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Board  was  highly  commendatory  of 
the  Committee  for  working  its  way  through 
:tll  the  complexities  of  the  Issue  and  reach- 
ing agreement  on  a  workable  plan  for  a 
worthwhile  National  Park. 

The  Board  unanimously  agreed  on  the  fol- 
;cwing  points: 

1.  To  support  the  Committee's  recommend- 
ed two-unit  Park; 

2.  To  support  full  funding  for  acquisition 
of  lands  for  the  Park; 

3  To  oppose  use  of  the  Northern  Redwoods 
Purchase  Unit  as  trading  stick  for  lands  to 
be  acquired. 

The  League  over  the  years  has  supported 
end  now  supports  land  exchanges  when  that 
.-erves  to  block  upholdlngs,  to  achieve  more 
effective  and  efficient  administration  and 
Ti.inagement  or  to  eliminate  undesirable  !n- 
.^.cidings.  The  League  as  consistently  has  op- 
posed proposals  to  use  national  forest  lands 
as  payment  in  kind  when  Federal  acquisition 
IS  necessary  for  other  projects  of  broad  public 
Interest  The  League  does  not  believe  that  the 
choice  lies  between  a  national  park  on  one 
hand  and  national  forest  lands  on  the  other— 
both  are  needed  Rather,  the  League  believes 
that  the  Country  can  afford  to  acquire  di- 
rectly the  lands  necessary  to  establish  the 
Nauonal  Park  approved  by  your  Committee. 

The  League's  opposition   to  one  provision 
of  S.  2515  in  no  way  detracts  from  our  eval- 
'jation  of  the  Committee'.*;  accomplishment  in 
reporting  out  this  important  measure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Penfold, 
Consen^ation  Director  IWLA 

Salem,  Oreg.. 
October  26,  1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  support  acquisition  of  Redwood 
-National  Park  by  purchase  rather  than  ex- 
changing national  forest  lands. 

Oregon  State  Ritle  Association. 

Portland.  Oreg., 
October  26,  1967. 
=«nator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
»^ashington,  DC: 

tJrge  enthusiastic  support  of  S.  2515.  Mod- 
liy  to  increase  Redwood  National  Park  to 
at  least  70,000  acres.  For  instance,  increase 
protection  of  stream  side  area  with  wider 
Buffer  zone.  National  redwood  purchase  unit 
exchange  Important  for  partial  funding  of 
park  and  should  be  supported. 

Leslie    Squier. 
Anne  Squier. 


Portland,  Oeeg., 

October  26,  1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Support  S.  2515.  Urge  expansion  to  70,000 
acres  purchase  unit  exchange  seems  wise. 
William  Blosser. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

Ocfober  25,  1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington    DC  : 

Urge  your  strong  support  S  2515  Redwood 
National  Park.  Would  recommend  increase 
to  70.000  acres  plus  retention  purchase  unit 
exchange  Forest  Service  land  to  preserve 
more  Lower  Redwood  Creek  and  Einerald  Mile 
Area. 

Jambs  W.  Gamwell 

Portland,  Oreg.. 

October  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  favor  the  Redwood  National  Park  con- 
cept; are  opposed  to  the  exchange  of  our 
National  Forest  land  for  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

Richard  L    Hubbard, 
President,  Oregon  Division.  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America. 

Corvallis,  Orec. 
October  25,  1967. 
Senator  Morse. 
Wa.^hington.  DC: 

I  encourage  you  to  support  the  new  Inte- 
rior Committee  Redwood  Park  bill,  S.  2515. 
with  the  modifications  advocated  by  the  Si- 
erra Club  to  increase  the  size  of  the  park  to 
a  minimum  of  70,000  acres. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Norgaard. 


DISSENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Columnist 
Howard  K.  Smith  pointed  to  the  unilat- 
eral escalation  ol  America's  domestic 
critics  In  his  Sunday  oflfering  in  the 
Washington  Star.  His  column,  in  fact, 
makes  a  good  point:  that  the  dissenters 
in  our  own  countrj'  have  been  so  carried 
away  with  their  own  arguments  that  they 
have  convinced  themselves,  that  they 
tailor  facts  to  fit  their  preconceived  no- 
tions, that  their  dissent  feeds  on  itself 
to  grow  ever  larger  In  Its  irrationaUty. 
They  have  caused  a  general  degeneration 
of  the  so-called  debate  over  U.S.  policy, 
Mr.  President,  and  seem  to  be  debating, 
not  the  administration,  but  a  bogey  man 
of  their  own  making. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Howard  K.  Smith's  column, 
"The  Unfair  War  Dissenters,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Unfair  War  Dissenters 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
The  impression  is  being  cultivated  that 
both  sides  In  the  Vietnam  "debate"  have  now 
escalated  their  arguments  beyond  the  level 
of  fairness  and  that  together  they  threaten 
the  nation's  moral  fabric.  Both,  says  James 
Reston,  should  now  "elevate  them  guns  a 
little  lower." 

In  fact,  equating  the  two  Is  a  false  exer- 
cise. It  Is  the  dissenters  alone  who  have 
departed  from  reason  and  fairness.  It  is  the 
baby  doctor  from  Ohio  and  the  preacher  from 
Yale  who  have  encouraged  young  people  to 
stop  thinking  and  break  the  law — not  their 


opponents  Consider  the  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  quality  of  the  two  demonstrations 
of  last  weekend — Doctor  Spock's  in  Washing- 
ton and  that  In  New  York  by  the  Committee 
for  Responsible  Patriotism  Guess  which  of 
the  two  got  the  most  television  coverage? 

Administration  supporters  have  said  that 
the  hysterical  dissenters  are  encouraging  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  pile  higher  the  mound  of  lives 
on  which  to  build  his  ideological  empire. 
Hanoi  promptly  confirmed  It  and  set  up  a 
committee  for  liaison  with  Its  American  sym- 
pathizers. 

Secretary  Rusk  made  the  unoriginal  point 
that  China  has  made  herself  the  essential 
enemy,  a  fact  confirmed  dally  by  Peking. 
Marshal  Lin  Plao,  Mao's  heir-designate,  said 
In  his  party  line-setting  treatise  that  "the 
colossus  of  U.S.  imperialism  can  be  split  up" 
and  "destroyed"  by  methods  invented  and 
supplied  by  Peking. 

If  their  success  has  been  limited  so  far. 
intimidation  may  become  more  forceful 
when  China  soon  gets  her  stock  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Mr.  Reston  finds  that  "silly"  and 
has  dredged  up  the  Kaiser's  old  racist  and 
demagogic  cry  of  "Yellow  Peril"  to  discredit 
Mr  Rusk,  perhaps  the  least  race-minded  of 
US  officials  T'he  two  arguments  are  not 
equal.  One  is  fair  and  the  other  is  not. 

The  quality  of  dissent  attains  a  kind  of 
peak  in  Walter  Llppmanns  arguments  Mr 
Lippmann  has  published  an  essay  proposing 
that  we  get  out  of  Asia  and  put  our  forward 
base  in  Australia  instead.  The  thought  Is 
attractive  and  I  vote  for  it.  But  first  I  want 
some  minimal  reasoning  to  show  that  we 
won't,  because  of  such  a  move,  have  to  fight 
a  much  worse  war  a  little  later. 

Mr  L.  doesn't  provide  any  such  reasoning, 
and  the  thinking  he  does  on  the  way  to  his 
conclusion  is  not  convincing.  He  says,  for 
example,  that  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  kept  us  out  o'  a  big  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  it  was  Mr  Johnson  who  vio- 
lated the  American  tradition  (by  the  way, 
what  tradition^)  and  got  us  Into'it.  That  Is 
about  as  sound  as  praising  Presidents  Cool- 
idge  and  Hoover  for  keeping  us  out  of  World 
War  n  and  criticizing  President  Roosevelt 
for  breaking  with  tradition  and  getting  us 
into  it. 

He  says  "it  has  always  been  axiomatic  that 
we  must  exert  our  pwwer  offshore  and  must 
never  allow  ourselves  to  get  sucked  deeply 
onto  the  mainland."  Where  does  this  piece 
of  history  come  from?  U.S.  forces  brought 
the  decision  In  World  War  I.  but  there  is  no 
record  that  they  remained  In  boats  afloat  In 
the  North  Sea  Did  the  D-Eay  Invasion  of 
1944  really  not  happen '"  Were  the  Greeks  and 
the  South  Koreans  stimulated  to  keep  their 
independence  by  armies  of  Americans  cheer- 
ing from  offshore'  This  is  a  world  of  dreams 
fashioned  to  fit  a  thesis;  not  a  thesis  designed 
to  fit  the  world. 

Mr.  L  says  that  we  are  fighting  a  "war  to 
exchange  casualties  with  the  Inexhaustible 
masses  of  the  .^sian  continent."  By  my  count 
we  are  a  nation  of  nearly  200  million  people 
and  we  are  fighting  a  nation  of  17  million 
people  with  its  quarter-million  recrolts  In 
the  South  It  may  be  that  Lippmann  has  pre- 
dicted China  would  come  Into  the  war  so 
often  that  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  It 
is  a  fact 

The  degeneration  of  the  "debate"  on  Viet- 
nam is  a  unilateral  act.  The  irrational  little 
mob  who  assaulted  the  Pentagon  (fewer 
by  the  way,  than  the  number  of  young 
Americans  who  volunteered  for  the  armed 
services  in  the  same  month  i  and  those  re- 
spectable pundits  who  provide  them  with  a 
theoretical  Justification,  have  to  de-escalate. 
Nobody  else  has  eecalated 


THE   BUTTER   SUBSIDY   BILL 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Land  OLakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  one  of 

the  largest  processors  of  dairy  products 
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In  the  world,  has  given  strong  support 
to  S.  2627,  which  I  introduced  a  short 
time  ago  In  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial,  contained  in 
their  October  1967  publication  Smoke 
Signals  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

LAJ7D  OXAHrs  Supports  Butteh 
SvTBsmr  Bn-L 
Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  came  out  with 
strong  support  for  the  bill  Introduced  today 
by  Senator  Walter  P  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.i. 
The  bill  would  empower  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  encourage  the  movement  of 
surplus  butter  Into  commercial  domestic 
consumption  Instead  of  into  government 
storage  by  effecting  a  reduction  In  prices  to 
consumers  by  payment  made  to  processors 
of  butterfat  used  In  butter. 

Lank  O'Lakes  supports  the  Mondale  bill. 
according  to  D.  H.  Henry.  General  Manager. 
because  they  believe  that  dairy  farm  Income 
could  better  be  strengthened  by  providing 
payments  to  processors,  which  would  make 
possible  a  decrease  In  the  consumer  price  of 
butter — actually  a  "consumer  subeldy". 

Land  O'Lakes  believes  that  the  Senator's 
bill  will  prevent  butter  from  piling  up  In  gov- 
ernment hands  and  enable  butter  to  move  In 
domestic  markets. 

Under  Mondale's  bill  the  existing  dairy 
price  support  would  be  continued  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  announcing  the 
price  support  level  per  hundred  weight  of 
milk  to  the  dairy  f&rmer  In  the  aame  man- 
ner  that  he  does  with  the  current  prlc«  sup- 
port program. 

But  this  bill  adds  a  new  feature.  If  com- 
mercial butter  markets  become  sluggish,  this 
legislation  would  enable  the  Secretary  to 
take  remedial  action.  But,  Instead  of  pur- 
chasing butter  In  the  market  to  support  the 
price  as  he  does  currently,  he  could  reduce 
the  retail  price  to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
all  butter  production  by  consumers.  Con- 
sumers would  accordingly  have  the  benefit  of 
lower  retail  prices. 

There  would  be  no  government  purchases 
or  storage  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary might  wish  butter  to  fill  government 
program  requirements. 

Mondale  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  World  War  n  a  similar  program  main- 
tained milk  production  to  meet  wartime 
needs.  Prices  to  plants  and  consumers  were 
fixed  at  relatively  low  levela  and  payments 
were  made  through  plants  to  encourage  dairy 
farmers  to  maintain  their  production. 

In  1945,  while  this  program  was  In  effect, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  was 
nearly  H  pounds.  At  present  prices  and  com- 
petitive conditions  commercial  consvunp>tlon 
of  butter  Is  scarcely  5.5  jKiunds. 

One  of  the  oldest  economic  concepts  of  the 
dairy  Industry  Is  that  butter  Is  the  economic 
balance  wheel.  A  strong  butter  market  Is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prices 
of  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  commodities  for 
all  dairy  farmers.  A  surplus  of  milk-fat  above 
Immediate  market  requirements  for  other 
products  Is  manufactured  Into  butter. 

Land  O'Lakes  spokesmen  note  that  figures 
show  that  as  the  spread  between  the  price 
of  substitutes  and  butter  widens,  butter  con- 
sumption drops. 

In  calling  for  the  passage  of  the  Mondale 
bill.  Land  O'Lakes  notes  that  the  main  prob- 
lem of  the  dairy  Industry  Is  butterfat.  They 
believe  that  Senator  Mondale's  bill  will  move 
butter  into  the  domestic  consumer  market, 
benefiting  the  farmer  with  a  greater  Income 
and  the  consumer  with  a  lower  retail  price 
for  butter. 

A  similar  program  of  direct  consumer  sub- 
sidy on  butter  In  Canada  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  Increasing  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  butter  over  the  past  few  years. 


ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  last  week  of  Alexander  Wiley,  a 
good  friend,  a  colleague  of  many  years, 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  knew  Alexander  Wiley,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  from  1953  to 
1955.  as  a  hard-working,  conscientious, 
and  fair  leader.  He  enjoyed  hard  struggle 
in  support  of  his  beliefs,  but  he  never 
stooped  to  unfair  or  dishonest  tactics.  His 
willingness  to  give  fair  treatment  and 
hearing  to  those  who  espoused  positions 
contrary-  to  his  own  was  one  of  his  most 
admirable  qualities. 

Alex  Wiley  was  a  man  of  warmth  and 
deep  affection.  He  loved  his  family,  his 
Senate,  and  his  country. 

His  bouncy  step,  often  heard  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Senate  even  after  de- 
parture, will  be  missed. 

I  offer  ray  condolences  to  his  wife. 
Dorothy,  and  the  members  of  his  family. 


"PASSING  UP  THE  PORK"— A  SEN- 
SIBLE APPROACH  TO  BUDGET 
CUTTING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent congressional  moves  tend  to 
strengthen  the  feelings  of  those  of  us 
who  say  that  public  economic  policy  Is 
the  key  to  current  economic  Ills.  More 
people — lawmakers  and  constituents 
alike — are  coming  upon  the  dichotomy 
between  what  is  happening  in  the  Gov- 
ernment sector  and  what  is  going  on  in 
the  private  sector  They  see  Government 
continuing  to  undertake  expensive  but 
low-return  projects,  at  the  same  time 
that  predictions  multiply  of  an  impend- 
ing Inflationary  spiral  accompanied  by 
low-capacity  utilization  and  rising  un- 
employment levels. 

The  present  economic  dilemma  is  often 
simplified  as  a  guns  and  butter  trade  off. 
But,  we  can  have  both — if  returns  to 
investments  justify  the  commitment. 
Government  policies  which  misallocate 
resources  by  employing  unrealistic  in- 
vestment evaluations  must  be  eliminated. 

One  area  in  which  Government  policies 
have  created  significant  dislocations  is 
the  huge  and  expensive  public  works  pro- 
gram. Government  cost-benefit  analysis 
has  employed  what  economists  term  an 
unrealistically  low  discount  rate.  The 
result  has  been  gross  overinvestment  in 
public  works  projects  as  well  as  increas- 
ing Inflationary  pressures — because  these 
low- return  projects  compete  for  scarce 
resources  with  many  other  higher  return 
Investments — and  lower  economic 
growth. 

However,  the  picture  seems  to  be 
changing.  Given  a  choice  between  a  tax 
Increase  and  lower  public  works  expendi- 
tures, the  public  would  opt  for  spending 
cuts.  The  slats  of  the  pork  barrel  are  fall- 
ing off;  the  long-used  argument  of  polit- 
ical suicide  by  advocating  public  works 
budget  slashes  is  proving  untrue. 

According  to  an  article  in  last  Friday's 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  old  fashioned  pork  barrel  seems  to  be 
suffering  a  decline  In  relative  esteem. 

The  voter  Is  realizing  the  need  for  some 
sort  of  Goverrmient  spending  priorities. 


October  30,  1967 

Budget  cuts  cannot  be  indiscriminate 
There  must  be  some  system  to  show  rela- 
tive payoffs  of  alternative  proposals 
Congress  must  act  as  soon  as  possible  to 
rectify  policies  which  justify  wasteful  in- 
vestments. And  Congress  must  also  es- 
tablish a  rational  and  realistic  ordering 
of  budget  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  entitled  "Passing 
Up  the  Pork,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  tieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Passing  Up  the  Po«k:  Ltcislators,  Home 
Polk  Qttietly  Accept  PREtzt  on  Public 
Works  Plans — Many  Agkke  the  Pet  Proj- 
ects Should  Yield  to  Economy— schooi. 
Aid  Is  Still  Sought — Brrr  Some  Continot 
To  Picht 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington. — A  $368,000  contract  for  an 
antl-eroslon  Job  on  a  beach  at  Hunting 
Island,  SC,  Is  on  the  list  of  public  works 
ordered  "frozen"  by  President  Johnson  In  the 
Governments  current  budget  squeeze. 

"Local  Interest  Is  high,"  warns  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  Its  confidential  inven- 
tory of  the  frozen  projects.  "Efforts  have  ex- 
tended over  several  years  with  local  money 
now  available.  Considerable  public  criticism 
anticipated." 

Yet  South  Carolina's  two  Senators  so  far 
have  heard  no  cries  of  outrage  from  the  area, 
and  neither  has  the  Congressman  from  that 
district.  Democrat  Mendel  Rivers.  "The  peo- 
ple down  there  are  willing  to  take  their 
medicine,"  says  Mr.  Rivers. 

The  largest  project  on  the  Engineers'  freeze 
list  Is  an  $8  2  million  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Rend  Lake  Dam  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. The  home  folks  aren't  In  revolt,  reports 
Democratic  Rep.  Kenneth  Gray,  "because 
I've  assured  them  that  it's  only  temporary: 
the  President  doesn't  Intend  to  stop  the 
project." 

Both  Reps  Rivers  and  Gray  are  quick  to 
stress  the  great  worth  of  these  vital  projects, 
and  both  think  the  freeze  Is  a  bad  mistake 
But  their  relatively  docile  response  points 
up  a  significant  shift  In  Congressional  and 
public  attitudes  toward  the  supposedly  al- 
luring morsels  in  the  traditional  "pork 
barrel." 

NEW    FASHIONS    IN    SPENDING 

Dams,  watershed  projects,  river  dredging, 
new  Federal  buildings  and  the  like  have  his- 
torically been  symbols  of  a  lawmakers  In- 
fluence In  Washington,  and  they  still  are  But 
In  recent  years  new  fashions  In  Federal 
spending  have  boosted  the  relative  glitter 
of  cash  for  schools  and  colleges,  aid  in  fight- 
ing water  pollution  and  more  generous  bene- 
fits for  veterans  and  the  elderly. 

Until  lately.  Uncle  Sam  has  bestowed  the 
old  and  new  kinds  of  Federal  bacon  with 
roughly  equal  generosity.  But  both  Congress 
and  the  public  now  face  hard  choices  about 
Government  spending  priorities,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  pork  barrel  seems  to  be  suffering  a 
decline  In  relative  esteem. 

Democratic  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  of 
West  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  says  he  has  heard  only 
scattered  grumbling  from  colleagues  about 
the  866  million  In  frozen  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects.  In  contrast,  "nearly  every  Senator" 
has  beefed  to  him  about  the  Administration's 
threatened  stretch-out  of  highway  construc- 
tion funds,  he  says. 

"A  dam  that  helps  prevent  a  flood  can  be 
vital,"  observers  Sen.  Randolph,  "but  there's 
a  detachment  about  that  kind  of  project  that 
you  don't  get  with  money  for  highways  or 
schools.  Those  things  are  more  personal  to 
people  than  regular  public  works." 
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UNPUBLICIZED    CUTBACKS 

The  idea  that  people  have  become  disen- 
chanted with  old-style  pork  can  surely  be 
o'verdraw-n;  the  Corps  of  Engineers  hasn't 
widely  circulated  Its  list  of  frozen  projects, 
and  the  lack  of  protest  may  be  due  partly 
to  Ignorance.  But  consider  the  experience  of 
Democratic  Rep.  Richard  Fulton  with  his 
celebrated  Federal  courthouse  annex  In 
Nashville,  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  nts 
district. 

Earlv  this  month  Mr.  Pulton  asked  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  deter  construction  of  the 
$8  million  annex  "In  the  Interest  of  economy 
and  the  economic  health  of  the  nation."  The 
gesture  was  hailed  for  Its  novelty  on  a  na- 
tional TV  news  show,  and  Mr.  Fulton  re- 
ceived praise  In  newspaper  editorials  across 
the  land  He  also  Is  receiving  a  freshet  of  fa- 
vorable mall  from  Nashville  and  elsewhere. 

Wrote  a  Federal  employe  who  works  In  the 
existing  cramped  courthouse  :  "I  would  much 
rather  continue  working  In  this  building 
than  to  see  this  money  being  spent  at  a  time 
when  we  sorely  need  to  economize." 

"Please  let  me  know  when  you  need  some 
campaign  money  from  a  Republican  source." 
offered  a  man  in  Bronxvllle.  NY.  A  Kingsport. 
Tenn ,  lawyer  sent  a  $1  contribution  toward 
a  "Richard  H.  Pulton  memorial  statue  " 

AN  ORDEB  OF  PRIORITIES 

Mr  Fulton  says  he  hasn't  received  a  single 
complaint  about  delay  of  the  courthouse  an- 
nex. He  makes  clear  his  own  priorities  for 
economizing:  "It  doesn't  include  the  things 
that  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Individual."  He  says  he  never  would  have 
suggested  a  cutback  In  school-aid  money  for 
his  district  or  lower  outlays  for  the  heart- 
cancer-stroke   research   center  In   Nashville. 

Some  other  lawmakers  are  also  showing 
untradiilonal  restraint  on  certain  public 
works  projects  for  their  home  districts. 

Each  year  the  Administration  sends  Con- 
gress a  list  of  Corps  of  Engineers  rivers  and 
harbors  projects  for  which  money  Is  needed. 
The  mark  of  a  successful  lawmaker  Is  to  get 
hU  own  pet  unbudgeted  projects  added  to  the 
final  appropriations  bill.  Laat  Jxxiy  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  John  Pastore  of  Rliode  Island 
wrote  a  note  to  Chairman  Allein  Baiender  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  suboommlt;tee  on 
public  works  asking  him  to  insert  $80,000  for 
an  "essential  study"  of  repairs  to  the  Cliff 
Walk,  a  scenic  eeaslde  footpath  near  Newport 
threatened  with  wave  erosion.  Sen.  Ellender, 
a  Louisiana  Democrat,  obliged 

By  the  time  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bin  reached  the  Senate  floor  this  month, 
however,  the  atmosphere  had  changed  The 
President's  request  for  a  tax  increase  had 
been  rebuffed;  lawmakers  had  worked  them- 
selves Into  an  economy  lather,  at  least  In 
their  speeches.  Republican  Sen.  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  moved  to  delete  from  the 
bill  unbudgeted  funds  for  the  41  projects 
that  various  Representatives  and  Senators 
had  added  Voting  with  Mr.  Williams,  and 
thus  against  the  "essential"  Cliff  Walk  proj- 
ect, was  Sen  Pastore 

Sen.  Pastore  says  that  because  of  the 
budget  situation,  "We  should  set  an  example 
by  eliminating  all  projects  that  may  be  de- 
sirable but  not  essential."  He  is  insisting, 
though,  that  the  Cliff  Walk  money  shouldn't 
be  taken  out  of  the  bill  unless  the  other  un- 
budgeted projects  are  removed  "I  don't 
want  to  be  discriminated  against,  "  he  says. 
"After  all,  that  $80,000  Isn't  going  to  balance 
the  budget." 

Another  liberal  Democrat,  Sen.  Joseph 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  also  voted  for  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  though  it  would  chop  a 
small  project  in  his  state  It's  a  question  of 
priorities,  he  told  the  Senate,  urging  higher 
outlays  against  urban  poverty  and  crime: 
"To  me  that  should  have  a  higher  priority 
than  any  public  works  project,"  he  declared. 

Still,  the  more  reserved  Congressional  atti- 
tude toward  the  pork  barrel  Is   far  from  a 


wholesale  reversal.  In  fact,  only  nine  other 
Senators  voted  with  Sens.  Williams,  Proxmire 
and  Clark  for  cutting  out  the  unbudgeted 
projects.  And  of  the  41  other  projects  then  In 
the  bill,  19  have  since  survived  a  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  measure;  Included 
Is  the  Cliff  Wall  project. 

Long-standing  proposals  for  some  projects 
have  almost  assumed  a  political  life  of  their 
own.  which  lawmakers  can't  ignore;  Sen.  Carl 
Hayden  flghts  In  peace  and  war  for  his  be- 
loved central  Arizona  water  supply  project; 
Maine's  Congressional  delegation  is  ready  to 
bleed  for  the  hotly  disputed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  power  dam;  Republican  Sen.  Hiram 
Pong  of  Hawaii  laments  denial  of  funds  to 
put  more  sand  on  Waikikl  Beach  and  vows  to 
try  again  next  year 

COMPLAINTS    MAY    MOUNT 

Though  there  has  been  little  squawking 
so  far  about  the  President's  freeze  of  nearly 
$66  million  on  contracts  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects,  complaints  may  mount  as  the 
suspension  of  work  continues.  "We've  not 
had  too  much  repercussion,"  reports  a  corps 
ofnclal.  "A  delay  of  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
can't  make  much  difference.  But  It  will  start 
hitting  harder  as  time  goes  on."  Warns  the 
tolerant  Rep.  Gray,  discussing  the  frozen 
contract  lor  Rend  Lake  Dam  In  Illinois:  "If 
Congress  adjourns  and  then  comes  back  in 
January  to  find  the  freeze  still  on.  It  will  be 
a  different  story." 

When  the  newer,  more  glamorous  varieties 
of  "pork"  are  threatened,  the  howls  can  be 
lusty.  The  new  Federal  program  for  fight- 
ing water  pollution— a  popular  cause  with 
the  voters — consists  mainly  of  grants  for 
local  sewage  treatment  plants.  The  Senate 
increased  the  Administrations  $203  million 
appropriation  request  for  this  year  by  10'"t, 
and  lawmakers  accusing  the  President  of 
stinginess  already  are  talking  about  an  oxtra 
appropriation  early  In  the  next  session. 

Neither  of  California's  SenaU;rs  has  com- 
plained about  the  freezing  of  some  small  old- 
fashioned  levee  and  flood  control  projects  In 
their  state.  But  both  exploded  when  West 
Virginia's  Sen  Randolph  and  his  coal-state 
colleagues  proposed  a  cut  in  nuclear  reactor 
research  money  The  cut  would  have  set  back 
the  new  nuclear-powered  ocean  water  desalt- 
ing plant  scheduled  for  construction  south  of 
Los  Angeles  The  successful  plea  of  liberal 
Republican  Thomas  Kuchel  and  conservative 
Republican  George  Murphy:  Cut  something 
else. 

JUSTIFYING    PROJECTS 

The  current  budget  pinch  has  encouraged 
a  louder  assault  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
traditional  method  of  Justifying  rivers-and- 
harbors  projects:  The  cost-benefit  ratio.  For 
a  50-year  period,  a  project  must  show  a  re- 
turn of  more  than  $1  In  benefits  for  every  $1 
spent  or  face  rejection.  Such  critics  as  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  WllUam  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin 
contend  the  benefits  often  are  Infialed  and 
costs  are  minimized  In  computing  cost- 
beneflt  ratios. 

Yet  the  corps'  own  figures  helped  doom  a 
famous  svmbol  of  pork-barrel  enterprises — 
the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  canal,  also 
known  as  "Mike  Klrwan's  Ditch."  Pushed  for 
years  by  Youngstowns  Democratic  Rep  Mi- 
chael Klrwan.  the  $1  bllllon-plus  project  orig- 
inally carried  a  rather  Impressive  3-to-I 
cost-benefit  ratio.  But  the  engineers  revised 
estimates  downward,  and  the  canal's  many 
foes  m  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  contended  the 
latest  ratio  of  1.2-to-l  was  too  low.  Mr.  Klr- 
wan sadly  dropped  the  project  this  year  when 
Gov.  Raymond  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania  for- 
mally notified  the  corps  he  wouldn't  coop- 
erate on  the  project. 

A  low  cost-benefit  ratio  Isn't  always  fatal. 
The  current  public  works  appropriation  bill 
provides  an  unbudgeted  $150,000  for  planning 
the  control  of  natural  salt  pollution  In  the 
Wichita  River  In  Texas.  The  project  strongly 
backed  by  local  officials,  has  a  cost-benefit 
ratio  of  1.1  to  1. 


Nor  Is  a  high  ratio  a  guarantee  of  success. 
The  corps  calculates  Sen  Fongs  Walkiki 
Beach  project  would  bring  benefits  of  $15^0 
for  every  $1  spent  on  spreading  more  sand 
and  building  erosion-control  devices.  That, 
says  the  frustrated  Senator,  is  one  of  the 
highest  ratios  for  any  proposed  project.  The 
high  benefits  are  attributed  to  more  tourist 
business  for  nearby  hotels  if  the  famous 
beach  is  enlarged. 


BUTTER  LEGISLATION 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dairy  Record,  the  No.  1  trade  magazine 
for  the  dairy  industry,  in  its  October  18. 
1967.  issue  editorialized  on  S.  2527.  the 
so-called  butter  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
favorable  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needs   lNDUs"rRY   Support 

The  bUl  introduced  by  Senator  Walter  F. 
Mondale  of  Minnesota  to  subsidize  the  price 
of  butterfat  used  In  butter,  which  would 
make  It  possible  to  reduce  the  retail  price  to 
encourage  Its  use  by  consumers.  Is  one  that 
should  receive  the  dairy  Industry's  full  sup- 
port and  endorsement. 

The  measure.  In  effect,  is  a  consumer  sub- 
sidy and  It  Is  legislation  that  every  major 
dairy  organization  throughout  the  country 
has  endorsed. 

While,  at  this  writing,  we  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  the  Mondale  blli.  the  salient  points 
of  It  are  that  it  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  move  surplus  butter  into  com- 
mercial domestic  consumption  rather  than 
Into  government  storage  by  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  to  consumers  by  payments  made 
to  processors  of  butterfat  used  in  butter 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  the 
existing  dairy  price  support  program  would 
be  continued  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture announcing  the  price  support  level  ijer 
hundredweight  of  milk  to  the  dairy  farmer,  as 
under  the   present   support   program. 

However,  something  additional  has  been 
added  in  the  Mondale  bill.  If  commercial 
butter  markets  drag,  the  secretary.  Instead 
of  buying  butter  in  the  market  to  support 
price,  could  reduce  the  retail  price  to  en- 
courage but.ter  purchases  by  consumers. 
There  would  be  no  actual  butter  purchases 
or  storage,  except  that  which  is  needed  to 
fill  the  requirements  of  the  government  pro- 
grams. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  World  War 
II.  prices  of  butter  were  rolled  back  and  a 
subsidy  was  paid  to  dairy  farmers  through 
the  plants.  At  that  time,  the  dairy  Industry 
va£  critical  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
because  of  the  rollback  in  butter  prices.  l)e- 
cause  consumers  came  to  regard  the  rollback 
prices  as  what  the  real  price  of  butter  should 
be.  Consumers,  of  course,  did  not  take  Into 
account  that  a  subsidy  was  being  paid 

The  situation  then  and  now,  however.  Is 
very  much  different.  Even  during  rationing 
In  1945  while  the  program  was  in  effect,  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  butter  was  almost 
11  pounds.  At  todays  prices  and  competitive 
conditions,  commercial  consumption  Is  about 
5.5  pounds  per  capita. 

The  butter  Industry,  during  end  Immedi- 
ately after  World  War  II.  was  in  a  much 
healthier  condition.  Today  It  is  In  a  surplus 
situation  because  of  an  unfortunate  series  of 
incidents,  such  as  the  cholesterol  theory  Jag, 
the  diet  craze,  the  encouragement  that  the 
government  has  given  to  the  oleomargarine 
industry  and  also  the  governments  stubborn 
refusal  to  do  something  about  imports  until 
this  country  became  a  dumping  ground  for 
subsidized  foreign  dairy  products. 
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LAW  OP  THE  SEA 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
June  of  this  year  a  Second  Annual  Sum- 
mer Conference  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Institute  was  staged  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Among  the  participants 
was  William  C.  Harrington,  former  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Mr.  President.  I  found  the  pajper  de- 
livered to  the  conference  by  Mr.  Her- 
rington  to  be  extraordinarily  informa- 
tive. Even  though  I  have  become  rea- 
sonably familiar  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Pishing  and  the  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  Sea. 
as  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  I  found  read- 
ing Mr  Herrlngton's  paper  to  be  so  edu- 
cational that  I  would  like  others  to  have 
the  same  opportunity.  Therefore,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Herring- 
ton's  paper,  entitled  "The  F^iture  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  Fishing  and  the 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
tJie  Sea,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Pi'TURE  or  the  Geneva  CoNVE?moN 
ON  Fishing  and  the  Conservation  or  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  Sea 

(By  WUllam  C.  Herringtoni 
Last  year  at  the  first  Rhode  Island  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  at  the  end  of  my  pa- 
per on  the  '1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
Pishing  and  Conservation  of  Living  Re- 
sources" I  commented  as  follows: 

"Now.  eight  years  since  the  Geneva  Fish- 
eries Convention  was  negotiated,  we  must 
admit  that  much  of  the  world  has  not  yet 
caught  up  with  Its  provisions.  In  practice 
at  least.  With  this  In  mind  the  IT.S  has  re- 
cently begun  to  talk  up  a  proposal  that  the 
PAO  convene  a  World  Fishery  Conference 
that  would  consider,  among  other  fishery 
matters,  how  the  convention  could  be  most 
effectively  Implemented  and  encourage  more 
ratifications.  Such  a  conference  could  also 
consider  auxiliary  procedures,  such  as  the 
development  of  Joint  enforcement  measures, 
whicli  would  make  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  more  effective  " 

I  understand  that  the  informal  reaction 
to  this  sounding  out  from  fisheries  fjeople 
of  other  countries  has  been  something  less 
than  enthusiastic.  You  should  keep  this  re- 
action In  mind  in  connection  with  some  of 
my  later  comments  on  the  fXJsslblllty  of  im- 
proving the  convention. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  at  this  Con- 
ference the  future  of  the  Geneva  fisheries 
convention.  I  propose  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject by  first  considering  what  countries  have 
ratified  the  convention,  speculate  on  the 
reasons  behind  their  action,  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  of  further  accessions 
and  the  likely  motivating  considerations. 
This  will  point  up  some  of  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  the  convention  and  the  modi- 
fications needed  to  make  It  more  effective. 
It  will  also  provide  a  background  for  evaluat- 
ing the  possibility  of  achieving  these  modi- 
fications and.  falling  this,  the  possible 
alternatives. 

WHO  has  accepted  the  convention 
As  of  June  1.  1967.  the  following  countries 
were  parties  to  the  Geneva  Fisheries  Con- 
vention: Australia.  Cambodia,  Colombia. 
Dominican  Republic.  Finland.  HaiU.  Ja- 
maica, Malagasy  Republic,  Malawi.  Malaysia. 
Mexico.  Netherlands.  Nigeria,  Portugal.  Sene- 
gal. Sierra  Leone,  South  Africa.  Switzerland. 


Tobago,  Trinidad,  Uganda,  U.K.,  U.S.A.. 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

The  combined  catches  of  these  countries 
in  1965  made  up  about  14 '"r  of  the  World 
total.  Three  of  the  countries  accounted  for 
more  than  %  of  this  14 '^r,  the  next  four  ac- 
counted for  about  Vj,  while  the  remaining 
18  produced  about  14.  The  average  catch  of 
the  18  was  about  50,000  m.t.  each.  Only  the 
first  three  countries,  together  accounting  for 
about  10 'r  of  the  World  total,  generally 
would  be  classed  as  major  fishing  countries. 

Why  have  these  countries  become  parties 
to  the  Convention?  I  expect  mostly  because 
they  favor  the  development  of  an  Interna- 
tional fishery  regime  based  on  law  and  order 
and  consider  the  Fisheries  Convention,  while 
not  fully  satisfactory,  Is  an  improvement 
over  the  existing  situation.  Pew  of  them 
will  have  their  current  problems  substan- 
tially helped  or  hindered  by  the  Convention 
In  its  present  form.  The  majority  I  expect 
made  no  sophisticated  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  Convention  on  their  long  range 
fishery  interests. 

NOW  let  us  consider  the  nonmembers 
The  reasons  why  these  countries  have  not 
become  parties  to  the  Convention  are  more 
varied  and  perhaps  In  many  cases  more  deep 
seated  than  the  reasons  for  most  ratifica- 
tions. 

One  group  led  by  the  USSR  presumably 
favors  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion. However,  the  members  of  this  group 
will  not  accept  the  requirements  for  obliga- 
tory settlement  of  differences  concerning  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  scientific  data 
bearing  on  the  need  for  and  nature  of  con- 
servation measures.  (Yet  without  this  pro- 
vision each  country  if  it  desires  to  prevent 
or  delay  action  on  regulations,  is  free  to 
bicker  as  long  as  It  wishes  regarding  the 
conclusions  that  should  be  reached  concern- 
ing conservation  requirements.) 

There  is  another  group  of  countries  made 
up  largerly  of  coastal  states  which  would 
like  to  have  broad  Jurisdiction  over  the  fish- 
ery resources  In  waters  adjacent  to  their 
coasts.  They  do  not  Join  primarily  because 
they  fear  that  such  accession  would  handi- 
cap their  efforts  to  develop  such  broad  Juris- 
diction. 

A  third  group  Is  made  up  of  conservatives, 
mostly  sophisticated  European  fishing  coun- 
tries ( and  Japan  i .  which  hold  back  official 
recognition  of  any  special  rights  of  the 
coastal  states  for  fear  It  wUl  adversely  affect 
their  overseas  fishing  operations.  However, 
some  of  this  group  with  substantial  coast 
lines  (and  coastal  fisheries)  of  their  own 
may  be  experiencing  growing  internal  con- 
flicts as  their  long  range  fishing  operations 
are  increasingly  and  effectively  challenged 
by  competition  from  relative  newcomers  to 
long  range  high  seas  fishing,  and  their  coastal 
fisheries  suffer  Increasingly  from  the  aggres- 
sive operations  of  these  same  newcomers.  Ir 
the  position  of  such  countries  should 
change,  tt  probably  would  be  to  support 
nieasiu-es  that  would  give  substantially  more 
protection  to  established  Inshofe  fisheries 
than  does  the  present  convention. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  group  which  is  made 
up  of  countries  that  generally  favor  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  but  are  not  at 
present  Involved  In  any  serious  fishing  con- 
troversy or.  If  they  are,  do  not  see  that  the 
Convention  would  provide  any  near  time 
help  in  solution  of  their  current  problems. 
Since  the  Convention  has  not  been  accepted 
(and  Is  not  likely  to  be)  by  an  overriding 
majority  of  countries.  Including  most  of  the 
substantial  fishing  countries,  its  provisions 
do  not  have  the  force  of  international  law 
They  apply  only  to  those  who  are  members 
of  the  Convention  and  this  group  does  not 
Include  most  of  the  parties  to  current  major 
fishing  disputes.  In  such  disputes  the  Con- 
vention at  best  serves  as  a  guide  or  precedent. 
For   this   reason   the    party    to    the   dispute 


whose  position  is  most  at  odds  with  the  Ben- 
eral  provisions  of  the  Convention,  is  less  than 
ever  inclined  to  Join  up  for  fear  of  strength- 
ening the  position  of  the  other  party.  Mean- 
while this  other  party  can  see  little  to  be 
gained  from  Joining  since  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
non-member. 

Countries  not  Involved  In  fishing  disputes 
generally  lack  urgent  and  practical  incen- 
tives for  accession.  In  such  situations  we 
often  find  action  on  accession  rather  low  on 
the  priority  llsu  of  their  Foreign  Offices 
where  It  must  compete  for  attention  with 
more  pressing  and  in  their  view  more  prac- 
tical matters. 

If  fishery  disputes  could  be  taken  to  the 
World  Court  for  settlement  in  fact  a.s  well  as 
In  theory,  some  countries  would  have  a  sub- 
stantially greater  incentive  to  accede  to  the 
Convention,  for  the  greater  the  membership 
the  more  influence  its  provisions  would  have 
on  the  Court.  However,  such  disputes  rarely 
reach  the  Court  for  one  party  or  the  other 
which  Is  dubious  of  the  soundness  of  its  case 
under  International  law  (as  Influenced  by 
the  1968  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and 
resulting  Convention),  refuses  to  make  use 
of  the  services  of  the  Court 

To  substantlaUy  alter  this  membership  sit- 
uation would  require  some  new  development 
that  would  provide  a  practical  Incentive  for 
Immediate  action  /such  as  the  discovery  of 
gas  and  oil  In  the  European  continental 
shelf  did  for  the  Continental  Shelf  Conven- 
tion). At  the  moment  I  do  not  see  such  a 
development  on  the  near  horizon  and  there- 
fore conclude  that  we  are  not  likely  to  soon 
see  any  substantial  number  of  new  acces- 
sions, certainly  not  enough  to  give  the  Con- 
vention the  force  of  international  law 

For  these  reasons  the  principal  effect  of 
the  Convention  will  continue  to  be  its  moral 
and  technical  influence.  By  and  large  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  seek  solutions  to  their 
fishery  problems  through  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral agreements  which  from  time  to  time 
may  borrow  provisions  from  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. For  example,  the  setting  up  of  an 
independent  committee  of  experts  in  popu- 
lation dynamics  by  the  InternaUonal  Whal- 
ing Commission,  which  played  a  key  role  in 
initiating  a  realistic  conservation  program 
for  the  Antarctic  whale  stocks,  could  not  have 
been  engineered  except  for  the  precedent  of 
the  1968  Geneva  Fishing  Convention.  (Prog- 
ress on  this  program  has  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  enforcement  problems  »  Fur- 
thermore, because  of  the  status  of  the  Con- 
vention, deriving  from  its  origin  in  a  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  convened  by  the  UN  and 
the  strong  support  It  received  at  that  Con- 
ference, most  respoiislble  Ashing  countries 
involved  in  fishery  controversies  will  seek  to 
develop  positions  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

limitations  on  effectiveness 
The  primary  limitation  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Convention  stems  from  the  lim- 
ited membership  I  have  just  discussed  How- 
ever, even  should  this  limitation  be  removed 
by  a  flood  of  ratifications,  other  serious  lim- 
itations would  remain. 

One  of  the  most  serious  Is  the  lack  of  pro- 
vision to  handle  the  problems  generated  by 
large  numbers  of  fishing  vessels  operating 
together  in  fieets  Such  fleets  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  rapidly  concentrate  tremendous 
fishing  power  on  one  area  or  stock  of  fish, 
and  Just  as  rapidly  to  shift  this  power  suc- 
cessively to  other  areas  at  distant  or  inter- 
mediate points.  Where  the  fish  stock  is  rel- 
atively limited  In  numbers  such  a  concen- 
tration can  rapidly  reduce  the  availability 
of  fish  to  a  level  indicating  severe  and  at 
least  localized  and  temporary  overfishing.  If 
this  stock  is  relatively  Independent  of  the 
stocks  In  other  areas  it  may  take  years  to 
recover.  If  there  is  considerable  intermigra- 
tlon  between  this  stock  and  those  in  nearby 
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areas,  it  will  recover  more  rapidly,  provided 
adequate  conservation  measures  are  adopted 
and  the  other  stocks  are  not  similarly  re- 
duced. The  mobile  fieet  of  large  vessels 
is  not  particularly  handicapped  in  this 
situation  for  It  can  move  to  other  areas 
(provided  massed  fishing  intensity  has  not 
similarly  over-fished  these  areas  i.  However. 
the  smaller,  short  range  coastal  vesseU  may 
be  severely  affected,  for  they  must  continue 
to  make  their  living  from  the  n«arby  fishing 
grounds.  Under  this  system  the  massive  long 
range  fishing  fleets  presently  would  domi- 
nate the  coastal  fisheries  even  though  they 
may  not  provide  the  best  means  lor  harvest- 
ing the    resources,    either    economically    or 

socially. 

This  is  a  relatively  new  problem,  at  least 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Fish- 
eries Convention  provides  no  remedy.  It  can- 
not be  argued  in  defense  of  this  new  fishing 
method,  at  least  when  the  coastal  fishery  al- 
ready is  making  full  use  of  the  resource,  that 
large  boat  fleet  fishing  will  add  to  the  World 
food  supply,  nor  can  it  generally  be  argued 
per  Be  that  such  long  range  fishing  is  more 
economic  than  coastal  fishing.  Unless  effec- 
tive provisions  can  be  developed  and  applied 
which  win  prevent  long  range  fishing  opera- 
tions from  destroying  or  seriously  damaging 
coastal  fisheries,  many  countries  will  look  to 
other  vehicles  than  tlie  Fisheries  Convention 
for  a  solution  to  their  problems  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  cov.ntrles  of  the  world  will 
allow  the  general  destruction  of  coastal  fish- 
eries by  fleet  fishing.  For  those  Interested  in 
secunng  full  utilization  of  the  World's  fish- 
ery resources  to  feed  a  hungry  World  the 
problem  will  be  to  secure  a  solution  that 
gives  adequate  protection  to  coastal  fisheries 
without  resulting  in  extensive  under  utiliza- 
tion of  the  coastal  resources. 

A  second  major  shortcoming  of  the  Fish- 
eries Convention  is  the  lack  of  enforcement 
provisions.  Under  the  present  convention 
even  when  countries  through  painstaking 
research,  long  drawn  out  discussion,  and 
painful  and  sometimes  debilitating  compro- 
mise. Anally  reach  unanimous  agreement. 
there  is  no  machinery  for  assuring  the  en- 
forcement of  the  measures  agreed  upon.  This 
defect  is  becoming  Increasingly  Important  as 
long  range  fishing  operations  increase  and 
fishing  vessels  operate  at  long  distances  from 
their  own  coasts  and  the  fishery  enforcement 
vessels  of  their  own  country.  Efforts  to  secure 
agreement  on  joint  enforcement  measures. 
which  would  increase  immeasurably  the 
prospects  for  effective  enforcement,  have  been 
unsuccessful  except  In  the  case  of  a  few  sj>e- 
clallzed  fisheries  (North  Pacific  Fur  Seal 
Convention  and  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Convention  In  cases  Involving  absten- 
tion. Under  these  conventions  arrests  for 
violation  can  be  made  by  any  Party,  but 
prosecution  takes  place  in  the  flag  country.) 
The  U  S  delegation  to  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Law  of  the  Sea  sounded  out  the 
prospects  for  including  provisions  for  Joint 
enforcement  In  the  Fisheries  Convention  but 
encountered  such  strong  opposition  that  no 
formal  proposal  was  made.  About  the  most 
that  can  be  said  of  efforts  since  the  1958  Con- 
ference to  secure  agreement  on  Joint  enforce- 
ment provisions  is  that  In  some  Instances 
there  has  been  partial  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple, but  none  in  practice.  (Very  recently 
efforts  in  the  North  Atlantic  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing limited  progress.)  In  the  absence  of 
agreement  on  measures  for  International  en- 
forcement. Joint  enforcement,  or  at  least  ef- 
fective International  observers,  the  world 
must  depend  on  the  honor  system.  By  and 
large  international  honor  systems  have  left 
much  to  be  desired  Furthermore,  even  when 
the  will  is  present,  It  generally  is  impxasslble 
for  a  country  to  control  in  detail  the  activ- 
ities of  its  fishermen  when  they  operate 
thousands  of  miles  away  off  the  coasts  of 
other  countries. 

A  third  limitation  on  the  effectiveness  of 


the  Fisheries  Convention  stems  from  delays 
in  getting  agreement  on  and  implementa- 
tion of  needed  and  effective  conservation 
measures,  particularly  when  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  wishes  to  prevent  or  delay  any 
restriction  on  the  operations  of  its  fisher- 
men. This  limitation  is  similar  In  kind  but 
substantially  less  In  degree  than  that  In 
most  present  international  fishery  agree- 
ments The  drafters  of  the  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion strove  mightily  to  resolve  this  problem, 
and  they  did  so  up  to  a  point.  There  are 
many  ways  of  stalling.  Perhaps  the  most 
sophisticated  Is  to  require  an  absoluteness 
of  supporting  evidence  which  as  a  practical 
matter  Is  impossible  to  achieve  or  which  re- 
quires such  a  span  of  time  and  expenditure 
of  scientific  skill  and  financing  that  exces- 
sive damage  is  done  to  the  resource  before 
agreement  is  reached  and  implemented.  The 
Antarctic  whale  resource  Is  a  striking  ex- 
ample. The  groundflsh  of  the  NW  Atlantic 
may  be  another. 

The  Geneva  Fisheries  Convention  pio- 
neered a  number  of  measures  designed  to 
resolve  this  problem.  Time  limits  are  set  for 
reaching  agreement  on  necessary  conserva- 
tion measures  and  provision  Is  made  for  re- 
ferral of  the  question  to  a  special  commis- 
sion of  experts  when  the  time  limits  are 
not  met.  Furthermore.  In  urgent  situations 
in  coastal  waters,  the  Coastal  State  is  au- 
thorized to  regulate  unilaterally  pending  a 
determination  by  the  special  commission. 
These  provisions  of  the  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion are  a  great  advance  over  preceding  fish- 
ery agreements  and  probably  v»,ould  assure  a 
speed  of  decision-making  generally  adequate 
for  fishery  developments  of  ten  years  ago. 
However,  the  tempo  of  fishery  development 
and  exploitation  has  accelerated  since  then, 
and  with  increasing  attention  being  directed 
to  utilization  of  the  ocean's  resources  the 
acceleration  Is  likely  to  continue. 

Now  to  sum  up  the  limitations  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Convention:  First  of  all 
and  most  important,  the  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention are  not  at  present  adequate  In  num- 
ber and  makeup  to  give  It  the  status  of  in- 
ternational law  Consequently  Its  provisions 
for  determining  conservation  measures  and 
expediting  action  can  be  applied  only  among 
those  party  to  the  Convention.  They  make 
up  a  relatively  small  club  which  does  not 
include  both  or  all  of  the  participants  In 
most  of  the  current  and  urgent  International 
fishing  problems.  Unless  this  shortcoming 
can  be  remedied,  then  other  modifications 
to  make  the  Convention  more  effective  will 
have  no  very  great  Impact. 

Correction  of  the  other  principal  short- 
comings— control  of  the  Impact  of  massive 
long  range  fleet  fishing  on  developed  coastal 
fisheries.  International  enforcement  provi- 
sions, and  speeding  up  action  on  needed 
conservation  measures,  all  require  modifica- 
tions which  would  make  the  Convention  less 
acceptable  than  at  present  to  some  coun- 
tries. Thus  efforts  to  strengthen  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  to  a  substantial  ex- 
tent operate  at  cross  purp>oses  with  efforts 
to  Increase  membership  If  time  were  avail- 
able as  In  the  past  to  laboriously  work  toward 
these  Improvements  they  might  in  time  be 
accepted.  However,  the  rapidly  growing 
world  population  with  Its  pressure  for  more 
food  and  other  raw  materials  which  the  sea 
can  supply  (at  a  price)  Is  not  likely  to  grant 
time  as  In  the  past  for  the  slow  evolution  of 
International  fishery  procedures. 

As  science  and  engineering  develop  eco- 
nomic means  to  make  use  of  the  ocean's  re- 
sources pressures  will  Increase  to  establish 
a  legal  system  that  will  make  such  use  prac- 
ticable We  are  seeing  how  rapidly  this  Is 
taking  place  with  resources  of  the  continental 
shelf  once  the  family  of  nations  settled  the 
Jurlsldctlon  problem  in  a  way  that  made  It 
practical  and  attractive  for  Investors  to  com- 
mit large  sums  of  money  and  brains  to  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the  latent  re- 


sources of  the  sea  bed.  The  problems  of  de- 
velopment, management,  and  control  of  the 
ocean's  resources  increase  rapidly  in  com- 
plexity as  we  move  from  mineral  resources, 
to  Immobile  living  resources  i  example: 
pearl  oysters  i .  to  living  resources  which  move 
In  constant  contact  with  the  sea  bed  (king 
crab),  to  living  resources  which  swim  but 
within  a  relatively  restricted  area  (flounders) , 
to  those  which  roam  over  great  areas  of  the 
high  seas  (skipjack).  Neverthless.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  man  will  learn  to  develop  and 
manage  these  resources  with  suitable  allow- 
ance for  their  intermingling  stocks  and  over- 
lapping ranges  m  such  a  manner  as  to  maxi- 
mize the  overall  yield.  Where  actual  "sea 
farming  ■  is  possible  ^Increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  a  stock  of  fish.  Invertebrates,  or  sea 
weed,  through  Improved  breeding,  feeding 
conditions,  environment,  etc  )  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  responsible  Individual  or 
organization  must  have  control  of  the  opera- 
tion and  of  the  harvest  if  the  project  Is  to 
realize  its  potential  If  we  are  to  succeed  to 
any  major  degree  In  realizing  the  great  po- 
tential of  the  oceans  about  which  so  much 
now  is  being  said  I  would  judge  that  both 
International  law  and  domestic  law  must 
evolve  toward  a  greater  degree  of  individual 
or  group  ownership,  or  at  least  control.  The 
longer  and  more  bitterly  the  overseas  fishing 
countries  (those  who  flsh  principally  off  the 
coasts  of  other  countries)  resist  this  develop- 
ment the  more  extreme  and  arbitrary  the 
final  solution  is  likely  to  be. 

The  World  appears  to  be  ready,  in  a  scien- 
tific and  technical  sense,  for  a  major  ad- 
vance in  fuller  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  oceans.  Perhaps  the  principal  remain- 
ing legal  (or  political)  question  regarding 
Jurisdiction  Is:  will  this  problem  be  resolved 
"de  facto"  or  "de  Jure"? 


JUDGE     ADVOCATE     SERVICE     AND 
ADMISSION  ON  MOTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober 1967,  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  contams  an  article 
entitled  "Does  Judge  Advocate  Senice 
Qualify  for  Admission  on  Motion?"  writ- 
ten by  H.  Thomas  Howell,  of  the  Mary- 
land bar.  a  young  attorney  who  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  University  with  an 
A.B.  in  1959  and  from  the  Yale  Law 
School  with  a  LL.  B.  in  1962. 

Mr.  Howell's  thesis  is  that  State  bar 
admission  rules  permitting  the  admission 
on  motion  of  attorneys  admitted  in  other 
States  who  have  practiced  in  good  stand- 
ing for  a  specific  term,  but  precluding  in- 
clusion of  miUtar>-  legal  experience  in  the 
compuUtion  of  the  specified  term,  are 
based  upon  the  erroneous  and  unreason- 
able preconceptions  that  military  legal 
experience  is  of  little  value  and  is  not 
professionally  the  equal  civilian  legal  ex- 
perience. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  fellow 
Senators  most  strongly,  not  only  oecause 
Mr.  Howell  is  a  promising  attorney,  who 
has  served  both  as  law  clerk  to  Judge 
Simon  E.  Sobeloff.  chief  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit and  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Judge 
Advocate  Generals  Corps,  but  because  he 
states  the  case  for  abolition  of  this  dis- 
crimination against  miliUry  lawyers 
most  persuasively.  I  heartily  endorse  the 
arguments  Mr.  Howell  propounds,  and 
invite  Senators  to  read  his  excellent  sup- 
pxjrt  brief. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Howell's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Does  Jitdce  Advocate  Sebvice  Qvalify   for 
Admission  on  Motion? 
( By  H.  Thomas  Howeli » 

The  professional  career  of  William  H.  Bab- 
coclc  began  In  typical  fashion :  success  on  the 
Maine  bar  examination,  admission  to  prac- 
tice and  long  hours  as  a  fledgling  attorney. 
Then  came  the  Korean  conflict,  and  his  pri- 
vate practice  was  curtailed  by  a  summons  to 
active  duty.  Determined  to  pursue  his  calling 
as  a  lawyer,  he  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  Generars  Corps  of  the  Air 
Ptarce.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  per- 
formed legal  assignments  at  military  bases 
In  the  United  States.  Norway  and  Morocco.  In 
1962.  deciding  to  resume  civilian  practice, 
Babcock  resigned  from  the  Air  Force  and 
departed  with  his  family  for  Sitka.  Alaska, 
where  he  promptly  moved  for  admission  to 
the  Bar. 

Like  thirty-eight  sister  sUtes  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaslta  does  not  require  a 
written  examination  of  attorneys  licensed 
elsewhere  who  have  actively  practiced  for 
specified  period  of  years  •  and  who  comply 
with  standards  as  to  residence,  age,  educa- 
tion and  character.  No  constitutional  man- 
date compels  a  state  to  make  this  concession. 
Whether  authorized  by  statute  or  by  rule  of 
court,  admission  on  motion  Is  a  matter  of 
comity— a  principle  by  which  one  Jurisdic- 
tion confers  the  privilege  upon  a  practi- 
tioner licensed  In  another.  Professional  fit- 
ness Is  measured  In  terms  of  actual  experi- 
ence Instead  of  by  formal  examination.- 

In  contrast,  a  minority  of  eleven  states  ' 
continues  to  Impose  written  examinations 
upon  all  out-of-state  applicants,  irrespec- 
tive of  demonstrated  competence.  The  osten- 
sible purpose  is  to  promote  high  standards 
protective  of  the  public,  but  a  cynic  might 
wonder  If  the  public  shield  does  not  conceal 
a  sword  against  unwanted  competition.'  It 
may  or  may  not  enable  the  local  Bar  to  "gain 
a  momentary  respite  from  the  pressure  of 
events  by  the  simple  expedient  of  shutting 
its  gate<i  to  the  outside  world  ".♦ 

But  even  though  Alaska  offlclallv  recog- 
nizes comity.  Its  gates  remained  shut  when 
Babcock  applied.  The  Board  of  Law  Examin- 
ers rejected  his  petition  and  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alaska  met  with  thU  re- 
sponse . 

We  do  not  believe  that  It  can  be  reasonably 
said  of  a  lawyer  in  the  military  service,  even 
though  he  be  assigned  to  do  work  only  of  a 


•  Usually  five  years  of  prior  practice.  Two 
years  are  required  In  Montana:  three  vears 
In  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Maine.  Michigan.  Utah 
and  Vermont;  seven  years  In  New  Mexico 
and  Texas;  eight  years  in  Pennsylvania;  ten 
years  in  Rhode  Island. 

'  Admission  to  the  Bar  of  one  state  con- 
fers no  reciprocal  right  to  practice  in  an- 
other. Petition  of  Avery.  44  Haw  597.  358  P 
2d  709  (19611;  In  re  Rodgers.  194  Pa  141,  46 
Atl.  668  (1900);  Application  of  Stone  77 
Wyo.  1.  306  P.  2d  777.  cert  denied  352  U.S. 
1026  (1967).  It  Is  not  regarded  as  a  con- 
stitutional "privilege  or  Immunity".  Bradwell 
V.  llUnoia,  16  Wall.   130    (1873). 

^Petition  of  Jackson  and  Shields.  95  R I 
393.  187  A.  2d  536.  539  1 1963 )  . 

*  Alabama.  Arizona,  Florida.  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Nevada  and  New  Jersey  At- 
torneys  examinations  are  required  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington. 

'Dalton  &  Williamson,  State  Barriers 
Against  Migrant  Lawyers.  25  U.  Kan.  City  L 
Rev.  144  (1957);  Note.  98  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  710 
(1950).  See  also.  Note.  Attorneys.  Interstate 
and  Federal  Practice.  80  Habv.  L  Rev  1711 
(1967) 

'Edwards  v.  California.  314  U.S.  160  173 
( 1940) . 


legal  nature,  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness or  profession  of  practicing  law.  His  busi- 
ness or  profession  while  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
as  we  see  It,  is  that  of  being  a  soldier,  a  man 
in  the  service  of  his  country.' 

As  far  as  his  chosen  profession  was  con- 
cerned. Babcock  might  as  well  have  been 
piloting  Jets  or  requisitioning  supplies.  What 
he  did  in  fact  Is  outlined  In  the  court's  own 
opinion: 

His  practice  of  law  In  the  Air  Force  was 
a  full-time  assignment  as  a  Judge  Advocate 
and  encompassed  a  wide  range  of  legal  en- 
deavor. He  participated  in  almost  a  thousand 
trials,  as  either  prosecutor,  defense  counsel, 
or  law  officer  (Judge).  He  acted  as  legal  ad- 
visor to  staff  agencies  and  took  part  in  con- 
tract negotiations,  tax  matters  and  adminis- 
trative hearings." 

If  a  record  as  comprehensive  as  Babcock's 
falls  short  of  "practice  of  law",  then  it  surely 
follows  from  the  court's  pronouncement  that 
many  lawyers  in  military  service  are  wasting 
their  careers.  This  could  be  said  of  any  one 
of   the   3.000  Judge   advocates    in   the   Army 
and   Air   Force   and    legal   specialists   In    the 
Navy  who  fully  constitute  1   per  cent  of  the 
entire  profession  and  who  regard  themselves, 
now  and  forever,  as  an  integral  part  of  It; 
or     of     bygone     gentlemen     (Major     Henry 
Wheaton,  Brigadier  General  Hugh  S.   John- 
son,   Major    Henry    L.    Stlmson,    Lieutenant 
Colonel  Patrick  Hurley)   and  scholars  (Colo- 
nel John  H.  Wlgmore.  Major  John  Chlpman 
Gray,  Colonel  Edmund  P.  Morgan)    who,  as 
lawyers   in  uniform,   were  assuredly  lawyers 
In    fact;  •   or   even   perhaps   of    Major   Felix 
Frankfurter,  the  reserve  Judge  advocate  with 
a    healthy    contempt    for     'pipsqueak    colo- 
nels".'" The  indictment  Is  conceivably  broad 
enough  to  embrace  a  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General   who  later   became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United   States,   although  his  biographer 
assures   us  that   "Valley  Forge  was  a   better 
training  for  Marshall's  peculiar  abilities  than 
Oxford   or   Cambridge    might   have   been."" 
The  military  segment  of  the  profession  de- 
serves greater  consideration  than  the  Babcock 
decision   accords   to   It.   Only  a   few   months 
earlier,    the   Supreme   Court   of   New   Mexico 
had  no  qualms  In  holding,  under  a  rule  sim- 
ilar to  the  Alaska  statute,  that  a  career  Judge 
advocate    had    "actively    and    continuously 
practiced    law"    In    the    Army.'-   The   Alaska 
court    was    aware    of   the    latter   ruling   and 
actually  cited  It  In  Its  own  opinion.   None- 
theless. It  fastened  Its  own  Independent  value 
Judgment    upon     the    comity    statute    and 
wound  up  "finding  no  reasonable   basis  for 
enlarging  the  words  'practice  of  law'  as  used 
In   the   proviso   to   Include   the   performance 
of  legal  work  assigned  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  .   .   ."." 

The  Alaska  legislature  has  since  responded 
with  an  amendment  which  pointedly  In- 
cludes "legal  duties  as  a  member  of  one  of 
the    Armed   Services'    within    the    statutory 


definition  of  "practice  of  law.""  While  the 
sting  of  the  Babcock  decision  Is  gone  the 
value  Judgment  may  yet  linger  to  clou(i  the 
interpretation  of  comity  rules  in  other 
Jurisdictions. 

In  fairness  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alaska 
and  those  Inclined  to  its  viewpoint,  it  may  be 
said  that  military  service  has  not  always  been 
conducive  to  bona  fide  practice  Flghung 
men  have  been  slow  to  realize  why  anyone 
should  "appear  before  a  general  Court  Mar- 
tial to  Interrogate,  to  except,  to  plead  w 
teaze  |.?icl,  perplex  and  embarrass  by  legal 
subtllltles  I  sic]  and  abstract  sophistical  dis- 
tinctions". '-  We  need  not  go  far  back  into 
history  to  find  hideous  examples  of  drum- 
roll  travesties,  duly  presided  over  by  Judge 
advocates.  Within  the  legal  profession  itse'f 
there  is  persistent  doubt  and  speculation 
whether  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, for  all  of  its  paper  reforms,  really 
amounts  to  much  In  practice  "  Even  lawyers 
with  charitable  dispositions  are  prone  to 
conceive  the  function  of  Judge  advocates 
solely  in  terms  of  the  court  martial 

Downgrading  the  defense  establishment 
and  scorn  for  the  military  mind  have  be- 
come so  traditional  that  few  among  us  are 
prepared  to  swallow  whole  the  notion  that 
law  practice  can  actually  thrive  in  such 
other-wordly  conditions.  '  The  le.ss  this 
branch  of  practice  is  understood,  the  easier 
It  is  to  Indulge  In  abstract  criticism  of  law- 
yers engaged  in  it.  This  article  does  not  urge 
the  admission  on  motion  of  every  military 
applicant  who  tenders  the  fee  Nor  Is  it 
directly  concerned  with  the  droves  who  enter 
the  Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corp  to  dis- 
charge minimum  service  obligations "  and 
then  flee  back  to  civilian  life  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. ■  Rather,  the  suggestion  here  is 
that  lawyers  who  devote  their  prime  year? 
and  talents  to  military  practice  and  contrib- 
ute to  its  development  should  not  be  pen- 
alized without  consideration  of  the  realities 
of  such  practice  If  the  benefits  of  comity  are 
to  be  withheld  Irom  lawyers  In  uniform,  it 
at  least  seems  Incumbent  upon  the  decision- 
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'  Apj)lication  of  Babcock,  387  P.  2d  694, 
697-698  (Alaska.  1963). 

-/d  .  694-695. 

"Fratcher  History  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
Generals  Corps.  United  States  Army,  4  Mil. 
L.  Rev.  89  (1959). 

'•Phillips.  Felix  PRANxn'RTEK  Remi- 
nisces 114-115  (1960).  Frankfurter  attrib- 
uted to  a  former  Judge  Advcxate  General 
"one  of  the  best  professional  brains  I've  en- 
countered in  life".  Id..  59. 

"  1  Beveridoe.  The  Lift  op  John  Mar- 
shall 119   (1916). 

"banning  v.  State  Board  of  Bar  Exam- 
iners. 72  N.M.  332.  383  P  2d  578  (1963), 
noted  49  A.B.A.J.  1015  (1963).  See  also  War- 
ren v.  Board  of  Bar  Ejaminer.i,  409  P  2d  263 
(N.M.  1966)  (attorney  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  with  prior  experience  as  a  Judge 
advocate) . 

'^  Application  of  Babcock,  supra  note  7. 
at  698. 


"  Alaska  Stat  5  08  08  245(4)  (1966Supp). 
See  In  re  Payne.  36  Law  Week  2078 
(Alaska.  1967)  (legal  service  as  attorney  for 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
stituted "active  practice  of  law"  for  pur- 
poses of  admission  on  motion  to  .'ilaska  Ban 
"General  James  Wilkinson,  speaking  In 
1809  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Wiener.  Courts 
Martial  and  the  Bill  of  Rights:  The  Original 
Practice.  72  Harv  L.  Rev.  1,  28  (1958).  Such 
attitudes  find  no  favor  in  the  military  hier- 
archy today.  Hamlett.  A  Commanders'  Virx 
of  the  Judge  Advocate.  50  A.B.A.J.  533  1 1964). 
'«  Compare.  Keefe  &  Moakin,  Codified  Milu 
tary  Injustice.  M  Cornell  L.Q  15!  (1949) 
with  Ward.  VCMJ—Does  It  Work^  6  Vand,  L 
Rev,  186  (1953).  and  White,  The  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice — Its  Promise  and 
Performance.  35  St.  John's  L.  Rev  197  ( 1961 1 
^' E.g..  Washington  ex  rel  Laughlin  v 
Washington  State  Bar  Association.  26  Wash 
2d  914,  176  P.  2d  301,  311  (1947)  (Anny  legal 
career  "Interesting"  but  Incompatible  with 
"practice  of  law") . 

"•Nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  newly  commis- 
sioned Judge  advocates  resign  after  a  single 
tour  of  duty  and  therefore  lack  the  requisite 
years  of  practice  for  admission  on  motion  See 
note  1,  supra. 

'"  Often  In  fear  that  they  would  be  missing 
the  "real"  practice  by  remaining  In  uniform 
For  conflicting  viewpoints  of  young  Judge  ad- 
vocates over  the  nature  of  military  practice, 
see  letters  appearing  in  53  A.B.A  J.  204,  507, 
508  (1967).  These  fears  are  heightened  by 
knowledge  that  civilian  Jurisdictions  do  not 
always  recognize  military  practice  in  their 
comity  rules.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the 
mass  exodus  from  the  Armed  Services  of 
many  of  its  promising  lawyers  and  is  cause 
for  constant  soul-searching  on  the  part  of 
those  who  do  remain. 


makers  to  eschew  preconceived  value  Judg- 
ments and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
facts  of  legal  life  In  the  Armed  Services. 

Excellent  literature  is  available  on  the  sub- 
ject to  anyone  willing  to  consult  It."'  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  all  Judge  advocates  are  law- 
yers, selected  because  they  are  lawyers  and 
entrusted  with  assignments  that  only  law- 
yers can  handle.  To  qualify  for  a  commis- 
sion today,  a  candidate  must  compile  a  su- 
perior record  in  an  approved  law  school  and 
be  admitted  to  practice  before  his  state's 
highest  court  Competition  is  intense;  three 
out  of  four  who  qualify  must  be  turned 
away.=' 

Once  commissioned,  the  military  lawyer 
accumulates  practical  experience  at  the  same 
rate  as  his  civilian  brethren.  At  some  point 
m  service  he  may  participate  in  courts  mar- 
tial but  will  more  often  than  not  be  deeply 
involved  In  civll-orlented  fields  of  law.  De- 
pending upon  his  particular  assignment,  a 
Judge  advocate  may  be  called  upon  to  draft 
wills,  contracts  and  leases  for  service  per- 
sonnel .ind  their  families;  to  advise  them  in 
state  and  federal  tax  matters,  commercial 
transactions  of  all  kinds,  voting  and  civil 
rights,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  divorce,  adop- 
tion and  naturalization  proceedings;  ~  to 
analyze  patents;  to  supervise  the  award  and 
preparation  of  multlmUllon-dollar  procure- 
ment contracts;  to  render  advice  as  to  union 
representation  and  labor  disputes  on  govern- 
ment installations:  to  Instruct  commanding 
ofHcers  and  staff  agencies  as  to  their  statutory 
duties;  to  settle  claims  by  and  against  the 
government;  to  prepare  litigation  briefs;  to 
represent  the  Armed  Services  before  civilian 
boards  and  commissions;  to  Interpret  treaties 
and  apply  precepts  of  International  or  do- 
mestic foreign  law  to  the  myriad  situations 
arising  from  our  far-fiung  global  commit- 
ments-' No  one  Judge  advocate  does  all  of 
these  things,  of  course,  but  many  of  these 
challenges  do  occur  in  the  course  of  exten- 
sive service. 

In  short,  opportunities  to  cultivate  a  well- 
rounded  legal  background  or  to  perfect  a 
specialty  do  exist  In  fact.  It  would  be  an 
overstatement  to  say  that  all  make  the  most 
of  these  opportunities.  The  military  segment 
of  the  profession  has  Its  share  of  time- 
servers  and  dilettantes  who  manage  somehow 
to  survive  annual  efficiency  reports  and  pe- 
riodic reductions  in  force  At  the  same  time, 
no  civilian  Bar  is  Immune  from  parasites  or 
more  diligent  in  Its  efforts  to  weed  them  out. 
Practice  in  a  military  environment  is  neither 
a  badge  of  incompetence  nor  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  qualification  for  admission  on 
motion  It  does  provide  a  suitable  basis  for 
Inquiring  on  a  case-by-case  basis  into  what 
the  applicant  has  actually  accomplished. 

In  some  states,  comity  admission  is  denied 
If  the  applicant  lacks  trial  experience."  Judge 


-"Murray,  The  Military  Practice.  50  ABA  J 
938  (1964);  Walsh,  Can  the  Military  Cope 
vm  Thirteen  Books?.  50  A  B.A.J.  67  (1964); 
Davis  &  Wiley,  The  Life  and  Work  of  an  Army 
Jwige  Advocate,  7  Stttdent  Law.  J.  6  ( 1962 ) ; 
Hodson.  The  Judge  Advocate  Lawyer,  34  Bar 
Exam  56  (1965);  Bracken,  Remarks,  29  Bar 
Exam   43  (I960). 

"Murray,  supra  note  20.  at  939. 

-The  legal  assistance  program,  cospon- 
sored  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  has  at 
present  an  annual  caseload  of  1.000.000  in  the 
Army  alone.  Winkler,  Legal  Assistance  for  the 
A'tned  Forces.  50  A  B.A  J.  451  ( 1964) . 

•^See.  e.g..  Auerbsch.  The  Military  Lawyer 
!i  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  53  A.B.A.J.  63 
11967). 

•'  "Actual  practice  In  the  highest  court  of 
Wglnal  jurisdiction  provides  a  crucible  for 
testing  legal  knowledge  and  Its  practical  ap- 
plication in  behalf  of  clients."  Application  of 
Plantamura,  149  Conn.  111.  176  A  2d  61.  62 
11961),  ccrf.  d<mfed  369  U.S.  872  (1962i  (trial 
work  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  admission  on 


advocates  rarely  argue  cases  in  civilian  courts, 
conduct  of  Armed  Services  litigation  being 
vested  In  the  Department  of  Justice  '^'  It  is 
usually  a  Judge  advocate  who  puts  the  case 
together  for  trial  or  who  drafts  the  brief; 
he  may  sit  at  the  counsel  table  as  a  trial 
consultant.  Some  Navy  lawyers  do  appear  be- 
fore admiralty  tribunals,  and.  now  and  then, 
a  Judge  adv(x;ate  is  court-appoint«d  to  rep- 
resent an  indigent  accused  In  a  civilian  pro- 
ceeding.* However,  the  general  court  martial 
is  still  the  primary  forum  for  the  art  of  ad- 
vocacy. It  remains  a  unique  institution,  but 
one  which  has  matured  so  rapidly  as  to  con- 
stitute a  major  achievement  of  the  modern 
legal  profession.  No  fair-minded  observer 
would  deny  that  the  safeguards  afforded  the 
accused,  the  procedural  steps  from  arrest 
to  final  review,  and  the  range  and  vigor  dis- 
played by  counsel  on  either  side  compare 
favorably  with  any  state  or  federal  prosecu- 
tion.'" (Surely  the  scores  of  civilian  attorneys 
who  have  participated  would  resent  any  in- 
ference that  they  were  not  practicing  law 
while  so  engaged ! ) 

Even  assuming  for  agrument's  sake  that 
court-martial  practice  falls  short  of  trial 
experience,  should  a  lawyer  In  uniform — or 
any  lawyer,  for  that  matter — be  precluded 
from  demonstrating  that  his  over-all  profi- 
ciency renders  him  eligible  for  comity  admis- 
sion? Few  would  disagree  that  trial  partici- 
pation is  a  reliable  gauge  of  professional 
worth.  But  there  are  many  other  ways  to 
measure  up  as  a  lawyer.  It  Is  as  true  now  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago  that : 

Court  litigation  constitutes  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  work  of  the  legal  profession 
today.  It  would.  I  believe,  amaze  even  us, 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession.  If  we 
could  obtain  a  reasonably  accurate  appraisal 
of  the  volume  of  court  litigation  as  com- 
pared to  the  volume  of  general  legal  busi- 
ness, to  find  out  how  small  a  part  it  plays 
in  the  practice  of  law  today.*" 

Many  able  practitioners  seldom,  if  ever, 
engage  In  trial  work.-'*  As  we  regret  the  de- 
clining pre-eminence  of  the  trial  lawyer.'"' 
we  tend  to  venerate  the  Ideal.  Yet.  for  all 
our  nostalgia,  we  "su8p>ect  that  the  romantic 


motion).  But  see  In  re  Hunt,  230  A  2d  432 
(Conn.  Sup.  Ct.  1967)  (salaried  corporate 
house  counsel  eligible  for  admission  on  mo- 
tion i.  Maryland  recently  abandoned  such  a 
trial-work  requirement.  See  text  accompany- 
ing note  48.  intra. 

^  6  U.S.C.  5  306  et  seq. 

-■"Counsel  for  petitioner  in  Escobedo  v.  /;/i- 
nois,  378  U.S.  478  ( 1964) .  was  an  Army  Judge 
advocate  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 
Hodson.  supra  note  20.  at  59. 

-''■  See  generally.  Warren,  The  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Military.  37  N  Y.U.L.  Rev.  181  ( 1962) ; 
Note.  Constitutional  Rights  of  Servicemen 
Before  Courts-Martial.  64  Coltjm.  L.  Rev.  127 
(1964):  Wiener.  The  Army's  Field  Judiciary 
System:  A  Notable  Advance.  46  A.B.A.J.  1178 
(i960):  Melnlck.  The  Defendant  s  Right  To 
Obtain  Evidence.  29  Mil  L.  Rev.  1  (1966); 
Chrlstensen.  Pretrial  Right  to  Counsel.  23 
Mil.  L.  Rev.  1  (1964);  Magulre.  The  Warning 
Requirement  of  Article  3Ub\,  2  Mil,  L.  Rev. 
1  (1958). 

-'■■Clark.  Limitation  of  Admission  to  the 
Bar.  23  A.B.A.J    48  (1937). 

-■"  ■'Under  the  growing  problems  and  com- 
plexities confronting  clients  today,  many 
outstanding  lawyers  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  office  work,  and  refer  court  mat- 
ters to  counsel  experienced  in  this  field  of 
the  law."  AppJicafion  of  Plantamura.  22 
Conn.  Sup  Ct.  213.  166  A.  2d  859.  862  (1960) 
(patent  lawyer  nonetheless  held  ineligible 
for  admission  on  motion;  In  re  Hunt.  230 
A  2d  432)  Conn.  Sup.  Ct.  (1967)  (corporate 
house  counsel  eligible). 

»"  Rhoads,  The  Laicyer's  Image.  51  A.B.A.J. 
621  (19661 ;  Kaufman.  The  Trial  Lawyer  The 
Legal  Profession's  Greatest  Asset.  50  ABA  J 
25  (1964). 


vision  of  the  old-fashioned  barrister  as  a 
knight  In  shining  armor,  ready  to  trj-  any 
lance  offered  to  him.  was  never  quite  so  true 
in  the  United  States,  as  we  like  to  think".'' 
Formal  distinctions  between  barristers  and 
solicitors  vanished  long  ago  from  our  Jurts- 
prudence.«=  Why  conjure  up  ghosts  for  the 
sake  of  comity  admissions? 

A  more  serious  Impediment  to  military 
lawyers  is  the  rule  enforced  In  several  Juris- 
dictions calling  for  actual  practice  in  the 
state  of  admission.  Frequent  assignment 
changes  and  widely  scattered  tours  of  duty 
make  it  Impossible  for  Judge  advocates  to 
sink  roots  In  any  one  spot,  much  less  the 
state  of  original  admission.  After  prolonged 
absence,  contacts  there  may  be  more  senti- 
mental than  real. 

Construed  literally,  the  single-state  test 
could  be  used  to  exclude  lifelong  practi- 
tioners, military  or  otherwise,'  Viewed  In 
broader  perspective,  it  is  but  a  sensible  max- 
im that  lawyers  performing  under  the 
vigilance  of  local  Judges  and  fellow  attorneys 
are  usually  better  risks  for  admission  on 
motion  than  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  migrants  All 
that  Is  Intended,  one  court  has  said,  "is  to 
have  the  applicant  put  to  the  test  of  the 
reputation  which  he  would  acquire  In  five 
years  in  one  locality"."* 

Without  sacrificing  this  purpose,  comity 
among  states  is  also  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  the  federal  system  and  to  those  who 
practice  in  it.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
Armed  Services  constitute  a  self-contained 
Jurisdiction  Important  both  in  terms  of  pop- 
ulation and  territory.'''  For  lawyers  prac- 
ticing within  It,  professional  reputation  is  at 
once  a  subject  of  constant  scrutiny  and  a 
matter  of  official  record.  Choice  of  assign- 
ments, promotion  and  retention  depend  upon 
it.  A  Judge  advocate  may  be  sent  from  place 
to  place,  but  a  thoroughly  documented  file 
goes  with  him,  and  so  do  the  studied  opin- 
ions of  his  associates  He  does  not  fit  the 
description  of  "the  unsuccessful  lawyer,  who, 
having  failed  to  make  good  In  one  Jurisdic- 
tion, determines  to  try  his  luck  In  another"." 
Why.  then,  should  he  be  casually  lumped 
together  with  the  drifters,  the  misfits,  the 
disbarred  and  the  other  flotsam  and  Jet- 
sam against  which  the  comity  rules  were 
purposely  designed? 

Gone  Is  the  era  when  the  likes  of  Colonel 
Wlnthrop  could  arrive  at  a  new  duty  sta- 
tion and  be  admitted  to  the  local  Bar  a  few 
weeks   later''   Nor   are   we   llkelv   to   ■witness 


•>  Rostow.  The  Lawyer  and  His  Client,  48 
A.B.A.J   25,  27  (1962).' 

^  Id.  28,  "No  valid  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  the  part  of  the  work  of  the 
lawyer  which  Involves  appearance  in  court 
and  the  part  which  involves  advice  and  the 
drafting  of  Instruments,"  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion V,  Connecficiif  Bank  <t  Trust  Co.  145 
Conn,  234.  140  A,  2d  863,  870  ( 1958) 

■  This  at  present  is  the  state  of  affairs  In 
four  Jurisdictions  See  note  50.  tnfra  The  rule 
In  Rhode  Island  also  require  practice  in  the 
state  of  admission,  but  this  requirement  has 
been  waived  in  the  case  of  qualified  military 
lawyers.  In  re  Shields  Petition.  192  A  2d  430 
(RI    19631.  noted  49  A.B.A.J    1014  (1963), 

■x  Edmonds  v  Webb,  182  Md.  60,  32  A.  2d 
702.  703  (1943)  (interpretation  of  former 
Maryland  rule)  See  also.  In  re  Hunt.  230  A. 
2d  432.  434  (Conn.  Sup  Ct.  1987)  (  "continu- 
ity of  exposure"  i . 

'■■  Lanning  v.  State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners, 
supra  note  12  (legal  assignments  at  various 
military  bases  constitute  practice  of  law 
within  a  single  Jurisdiction ) . 

■'■  Riordan.  The  Itinerant  Attorney  With  a 
Past.  23  A  B.A.J.  15,  17  ( 1937)  . 

''  The  esteemed  military  scholar  was  ad- 
mitted on  motion  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  In  1883.  Prugh.  Colonel  William 
Winthrop:  The  Tradition  of  the  Military 
Lawyer.  42  A.B.A.J.  126,   129   (1966). 
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another  spate  of  legislation  such  as  roUowed 
World  War  II,  when  fourteen  states  waived 
bar  examlnatlOQs  for  all  veterans  and  fifteen 
granted  cxunltj-  solely  on  the  basis  of  mili- 
tary service — any  kind  of  service. •*  The  pres- 
ent generation  of  lawyers  in  uniform  has 
sought  neither  concessions  nor  waivers  but 
simply  forthright  recognition  as  professional 
equals. 

To  achieve  this  end.  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution  in  1959: 

Whereas.  The  American  Bar  Association  is 
advised  that  many  lawyers,  who  have  com- 
pleted their  service  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  which  they  were 
primarily.  If  not  exclusively,  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  the  profession  of  law  and 
who  are  already  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  bar  of  one  state,  have  been  denied  ad- 
mission to  practice  before  the  bars  of  cer- 
tain states  under  existing  reciprocity  agree- 
ments of  admission  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  cumulate,  for  length-of- 
practice  purposes,  the  time  spent  practicing 
as  a  military  lawyer  with  the  time  spent 
practicing  as  a  civilian  lawyer; 

Now.  Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved.  That  the 
American  Bar  Association  urges  that  the  ap- 
propriate authority  of  the  several  states,  in 
determining  the  length-of-practlce  under 
reciprocity  agreements  on  admission,  give 
Tedlt  for  the  practice  of  the  profession  while 
in  the  Armed  Forces  by  those  lawyers  who 
otherwise  meet  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion under  reciprocity  agreements.* 

Behind  the  energetic  leadership  of  John 
P.  Bracken  "■  and  Its  present  chairman,  Prank 
B  Gary,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Lawyers 
and  Legal  Services  In  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment has  endeavored  to  carry  out  this  note- 
worthy commitment  "  The  success  of  this 
committee — composed  of  civilians — Is  mir- 
rored In  the  wide-scale  response  to  Its  un- 
flaggmg  efforts. 

It  Is  always  easier  to  define  an  Issue  than 
to  solve  it.  For  all  the  committee  work,  the 
resolution  would  have  become  a  dead  letter  " 
without  the  voluntary  intervention  of  bar 
examiners,  lawmakers  and  Judicial  bodies  at 
state  and  local  levels  Prom  a  mere  handful, 
the  number  of  states  granting  some  form  of 
recognition  to  military  lawyers  has  grown 
steadily.  It  now  represents  a  clear-cut  ma- 
jority (thirty-one  In  alli.  according  to  a  re- 
cent Informal  poll  of  bar  admissions  officials 
in  the  thirty-nine  comity  states  Eight  of 
them  *=  have  adopted  rules  or  statutes  which 
e.xpressly  authorize  admission  on  motion 
upon  certificate  by  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral as  to  Che  nature,  quality  and  extent  of 


"  Gerhart.  Admission  to  the  Bar:  Survey  of 
Present  Requirements  in  the  States.  33 
A.B_AJ  995  (19471.  The  author  "concluded 
that  these  relaxations  In  favor  of  veterans 
have  not  resulted  In  any  wholesale  reduction 
of  admission  standards".  Id..  1000.  Arkansas 
still  waives  practice  requirements  If  the  ap- 
plicant is  unable  to  comply  by  reason  of  mili- 
tary service. 

~  84  A.B.A.  Rep.  511-512  ( 1959  )  . 

•»  Former  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee that  sponsored  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation resolution. 

•'  Particular  responsibility  is  vested  In  a 
comity  subcommittee  of  which  Rlgnal  W. 
Baldwin  is  the  chairman. 

"  Formallstlc  barriers  were  proving  "al- 
most unscalable"  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
Dalton  &  Williamson,  supra  note  5.  at  145. 

"Alaska  (1985).  Colorado  (1962).  Iowa 
(1965».  Michigan  (1967).  Missouri  (1964), 
South  Carolina  (1962)  and  West  Virginia 
(1956).  A  1966  Wisconsin  statute  more  com- 
prehensively recognizes  "actual  legal  serv- 
ice In  any  department  of  the  United  States 
government"  A  local  rule  In  the  District  of 
Colimabla  is  to  the  same  effect.  Clark  & 
Smith,  Bar  Admission  Requirements  and  the 
Military  Lawyer.  3  JAG  Bull    16.  18  (  1961  i 


legal  work  actually  performed  by  the  appli- 
cant. In  three  others."  which  have  no  special 
military  rule,  such  a  certificate  will  usually 
be  accepted  as  prima  facie  compliance  with 
existing  "active  practice  of  law"  standards 
Authorities  in  seventeen  states. *■■  without 
committing  themselves  to  a  fixed  Interpreta- 
tion of  rules,  have  Indicated  that  circum- 
stances of  military  practice  are  entitled  to 
full  consideration  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In 
three  states."  prior  practice  requirements 
have  been  waived  in  favor  of  Judge  advo- 
cates. 

And  the  returns  are  still  coming  In.  With- 
in the  last  several  months.  Kansas.  Maine. 
Tennessee  and  Vermont  for  the  first  time  ad- 
mitted lawyers  whose  professional  experi- 
ence consisted  entirely  of  legal  work  in  the 
Armed  Services.  Last  May,  Oklahoma  bar 
examiners  entertained  seven  comity  peti- 
tions and  rejected  all  but  one.  The  successful 
applicant  was  a  law  professor  who  had  Just 
retired  from  the  Army  after  serving  on  the 
staff  and  faculty  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's School  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

Full-time  active  service  as  a  Judge  advo- 
cate will  henceforth  be  considered  as  the 
practice  of  law  for  admissions  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  a  statutory  amendment  passed 
by  the  Michigan  legislature  last  May.*'  In 
Maryland  a  rules  amendment  went  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1967.  which  eliminated  a  test 
of  "active  and  responsible  participation  In 
the  trial  of  cases",  which  had  been  construed 
to  render  Ineligible  most  military  lawyers. 
The  amended  version  adopted  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Maryland  now  permits  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  and  extent  of  pro- 
fessional duties  performed  by  a  lawyer  while 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services."  Prom  Mis- 
sissippi it  is  reported  that  the  State  Bar  is 
taking  a  second  look  at  a  blanket  prohibition 
against  comity  admission  of  "attorneys  work- 
ing for  governmental  agencies".' 

Gaining  the  understanding  and  confidence 
of  civilian  decision-makers  has  not  been  an 
overnight  proposition.  Pockets  of  resistance 
still  abound.  No  fewer  than  nineteen  states 
either  officially  discourage  military  appli- 
cants ■•"  or  else  have  no  comity  arrangements 
whatsoever. ■■■  It  Is  one  thing  to  lock  the  door 


"  Illinois.  Kentucky  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  Illinois  policy  toward  Judge  advocates 
is  outlined  in  Smith.  Remarks  on  What  Con- 
stitutes Practice.  34  Bah  Exam.  54,  55  i  1965 1 

■''  Delaware.  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusett.s,  Minnesota. 
Montana.  New  Mexico,  Ohio.  Oklahoma. 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont.  Virginia  and 
Wyoming. 

'"  Arkansas  ( by  express  rule )  and  Rhode 
Island  (by  Judicial  decision:  In  re  Shields' 
Petition,  supra  note  33).  Graduates  of  ac- 
credited law  schools.  Including  virtually  all 
Judge  advocates,  are  exempt  from  the  bar 
examination  In  Nebraska. 

'■  Mich.  Laws  j  600.946(3  >  (1967). 

♦'  Rule  14.  Rules  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Pursuant  to  the  amended  rule,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  recently  ad- 
mitted on  motion  a  former  Navy  captain 
with  twenty  years'  continuous  military  legal 
service, 

"•Rule  rv  5  1  (e).  Rules  of  Mississippi 
Board  of  Bar  Admissions.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Mississippi  State  Bar  Informs 
the  writer  that  a  proposal  Is  being  consid- 
ered to  credit  Judge  advocate  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  five-year  practice  require- 
ment. 

■'  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  rules 
literally  contemplate  trial  work  in  civilian 
courts.  New  York,  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota  and  Utah  require  practice  in  the 
state  of  admission.  See,  e.g..  Application  of 
Waller.  278  N.YS.  2d  949  ( App.  Dlv.  NY. 
1967)  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  do  not 
currently  equate  military  legal  experience 
with  practice  of  law.  But  see  note  49.  supra. 

'■  See  note  4.  supra. 


to  all  outsiders  and  quite  another  to  label  it 
"civilians  only".  Barriers  of  the  latter  kind 
are  seldom  designed  as  such  Nor  are  thev 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  professional 
sundards.  If  we  accept  the  expressions  of 
policy  now  in  force  in  a  majority  of  states' 
While  the  present  trend  Is  encouraging,  it  re- 
mains Incomplete.  Only  when  the  entire  legal 
fraternity  accords  rightful  status  to  its  mili- 
tary members  in  good  standing  will  there  be 
cause  for  genuine  satisfaction. 


UNITED  STATES.  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS. AND  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  was  observed  throughout  the 
world.  Even  the  most  tmrtisan  .supporter 
of  the  United  Nations  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  celebrate  jubilantly  the  22d 
anniversary  of  the  UJJ. 

The  saga  of  the  U.N.  has  been  both 
success  and  failure.  The  verj-  fact  that 
the  world  has  been  free  of  total  war 
since  1945  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  ex- 
istence and  effectiveness. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  United  Na- 
tions as  it  attains  its  majority,  I  think 
it  is  beneficial  to  recall  the  words  of  the 
American  businessman  and  economist 
Beardsley  Ruml.  who  wrote  in  1945: 

At  the  end  of  five  years  you'll  think  the 
U  N  Is  the  greatest  vision  ever  realized  by 
man  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  you'll  be- 
lieve the  U.N.  cannot  succeed.  You'll  be 
certain  that  all  the  odds  are  against  its  ulti- 
mate life  and  success. 

It  will  only  be  when  the  United  Nations 
Is  21  years  old  that  you  will  revere  and  laud 
the  dedlcitlon  of  those  who  devoted  their 
energ:es  to  it  through  Its  turbulent  course, 
for  you  then  will  know  that  the  U.N.  is 
the  only  alternative  to  the  demolition  of  the 
world. 

The  U.N.  is  still  new.  But  the  hope  and 
dream  which  inspired  the  creation  of  the 
U.N. — the  quest  for  peace  with  justice- 
is  as  old  as  man. 

The  successes  of  the  United  Nation.^ 
have  been  almost  directly  proportional 
to  the  willingness  of  nations  to  reject  the 
discredited  doctrine  of  absolute  sover- 
eignty. The  failures  of  the  U.N.  can  al- 
most all  be  traced  to  nations'  unwilling- 
ness to  sacrifice  an  iota  of  that  same  ab- 
solute sovereignty. 

The  Human  Rights  Conventions  are  a 
perfect  example  in  point.  These  conven- 
tions were  initiated  and  adopted  as  hv- 
ing  evidence  of  the  belief  that  human 
dignity  is  universal  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual human  is  soverign. 

No  government,  no  regime,  has  the  in- 
herent right,  either  divine  or  secular,  to 
impose  forced  labor  upon  its  citizens.  No 
government  properly  exercises  its  au- 
thority by  depriving  half  Its  citizenry- 
equal  participation  In  the  nation's  polit- 
ical life. 

Yet.  the  United  States  has  shrunk 
from  this  bold  new  challenge.  The  United 
States  has  yet  to  become  a  partner  in  the 
worldwide  effort  to  establish  universal 
standards  of  human  dignity  The  United 
States  is  not  a  party  to  a  single  Human 
Rights  Convention, 

I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to  reverse 
this  pointless  policy  of  indifference  b.v 
our  Nation  and  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
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tions  on  Forced  Labor,  Pi-eedom  of  As- 
sociation, Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery. 


they  have  yet  to  say  what  It  is  In  Korea,  we  only  to  avoid  friction  with  the  base  s 
were  fighting  on  tlie  Asian  mainland,  as  we  civilian  neighbors,  but  to  afflrmatlvely 
are  today:  and  in  Korea  too,  mainly  because  cultivate  a  harmonious  working  relation- 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  we  had  to  meet  ..  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  military  has  been  dra- 
Chinese  as  well  as  North  Korean  manpower  j     j^    successful.  It  goes  without  say- 

THE  UNITED  STATES^NOW  AND  ,N     .JL'^S"  ."K'-.n^-sS^  lY.  ^S^  m.  '>\ri^,'^l^^T^"fA^^^r'°A 

THF  THIRTIES                            to   defend.   First,    there   was    the    American  given  the  fine  people  of  Ne»  Hampshire  s 

inx:.    XX               ^                            position  as  a  Pacific  power.  In   the  second  seacoast  area  who  have  done  so  much  in 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who     world   War.   blood  and   treasure  had   been  extending  the  hand  of  friendship.  The 

can  well  remember  the  nonsense-ridden     lavishly  poured  out  to  defend  and  strengthen  Exeter.  N.H..  News-Letter  for  Thursday. 

thirties  and  who  has  come  from  that     this  American  position,  it  was.  and  is.  of  October  5.  contains  an  excellent  report 

oeriod  to  this  with  an  appreciation  of  the     cardinal  importance.                               ^  ,^„,  on    this    subject    by    its    publisher,    Mr 

1    ^^f  ,^n«Tor  ^r^   hiletr)n'     T  r-nnnnt   hpln  President  Truman  rightly  recognized  that 

role  of  power  m  hlstorj,  I  cannot  help  ^^^^  ^^^^^  p^^^^^  position  would  be  irrevoca- 
but  second  the  thoughts  expressed  today  ^^^.  compromised  if  the  Ko.  :an  challenge 
by  Joseph  Alsop  In  his  column,  printed  ^.g^e  not  met.  in  play  was  not  Korea  alone, 
in  the  Washington  Post.  The  Nation,  he     but  the  future  alignment  of  Japan  and  the 


James  P.  Lynch,  a  keen  observer  of  na- 
tional and  local  affairs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  column,  entitled  "Down 
in  Our  Corner,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 


writes,  is  threatened  with  a  new  period     Philippines,  the  eventual  tendency  of  .South-     at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 


of  nonsense  which  rejects  the  lessons  of     east  Asia,  and,  in  fact,  the  direction  of  the 


the  past  and,  in  particular,  the  apprecia 
tion  of  power. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
nonsense-ridden  thirties  and  today,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Alsop  points  up.  It  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  In  the  thirties  the  United 
States  was  but  a  peripheral  power.  Today 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
commander  of  the  817th  Air  Division  at 


bandwagon  of  history  in  the  whole  of  Asl 

On  the  same  subject.  Just  15  years  later. 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  accurately  told  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  he  had  the  choice  between 

meeting  the  challenge  in  Vietnam  or  being  ^    ~  ^         t 

thrown  "back  to  Hawaii."  And  surely  thu  Pease.  Brig.  Gen.  Morgan  5,  Tyler,  Jr„ 
first  stake,  this  American  position  in  the  evidently  feels  as  strongly  as  did  his 
Pacific,  when  Taylor  gave  this  advice,  de-  predecessors  about  the  necessity  for 
the  United  States  Is  the  central,  giant  served  even  greater  consideration  since  we  establishing  and  maintaining  good  pub- 
power  on  the  globe.  History,  certainly,  had  already  fought  a  second  major  war  in  its  ^^^  relations.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
will  judge  our  Nation  severely  if  it  de-  '^^^"f^r  stake  number  two  it  was  and  is.  General  Tyler  will  continue  in  the  same 
scends  again  to  the  nonsense  level  and  puVfesimpW  the  credibility  of . American  com-  fine  constructive  spirit  of  give  and  take 
precipitates  a  third  world  war.  mitments,  such  as  our  pledges  to  the  South     that  has  characterized  military  contacts 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Vietnamese,  the  Thais  and  a  good  many  other  with  the  civilian  population  and  made 
sent  to  have  Mr.  Alsop's  column  from  people  in  the  present  Instance.  This  stake  Pease  a  welcome  addition  to  our  State 
the  Washington  Post  for  October  30  was  far  less  important  in  Korea,  which  we  had  As  Mr.  Lynch  points  out.  it  is  noteworthy 
printed  in  the  Record.  publicly  put  on  its  own.  than  it  was  in  Viet-     ^-^^^  ^^  manv  of  those  who  are  assigned 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article     "^"^   ^"^  ^',^]\"  ^'^J';,  '!?!„^J^!l Jf^nLnorP     to  New  Hampshire  for  duty  decide  to  re- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.     --^  ^"-  ^l^era'^foad ^thSTaV at'fim     main  with  us  permanently  upon  retire- 
' seem  smooth,  but  will  always  turn  cruelly     ment.  This  is  tangible  proof  of  the  con- 

rocky  and  downhill  in  the  end.  genial  and  cordial  relations  which  pre- 

Tliere  is  a  third  stake,  too.  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  that  was  really  Invisible  in  the 
Korean  war.  The  Pacific,  in  brief,  now  prom- 
ises to  become  another  "world  lake"  quite 
as  important  as  the  Atlantic,  If  not  more 
Important.  But  this  vast  process,  so  greatly 
enhancing  the  significance  of  stakes  I  and 
II.  requires  a  further,  more  detailed  report. 
How  then  can  these  distinguished  liberal 
Democrats  talk  out  of  one  side  of  their  acquainted  luncheon  the  other  day  The  new- 
mouths  at>out  Korea,  and  out  of  the  other  commander  of  the  817th  Air  Division  at  Pease 
^  side  about  Vietnam?  None  has  tackled  that      ^jj.  por^e  Base  emphasized   the  strong  mu- 

ab^ut  the'communist  ParTy' nonlense*a"bout      question  with  sober  honesty,  with  the  sole,      ^y^  respect  personnel  at  this  installation  has 
the  Soviet  Union,   then  bathed  In  Innocent      highly  honorable  excepuon  of  Richard  Ro-      j^r  their  neighbors  In  the  area. 
blood;   nonsense  about   the   causes  of  wars,      vere  In   the   New  Yorker:    and   Rovere  s  at-  j,^  lauding  the  public  for  the  cooperative 

resulting  In  the  Idiotic  Nve  Neutrality  Act.      'ernpt  to  offer  an  answer  would  satisfy  no         ,^4^   ^^j^^    grists.    Genera!    Tyler    stated 

one  searching  for  a  serious  national  policy.  .  

Meanwhile.  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
there  is  the  widest  Imaginable  difference  be- 
tween our  last  round  of  nonsense  and  the 
present  one  In  the  1930s,  the  US.  was  a 
strictly  peripheral  power,  without  a  serious 
foreign  policy,  even  lacking  serious  foreign 
relations.  In  the  "308  therefore,  the  conver- 
sation of  a  majority  to  a  nonsense-view  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  hardly  any  lasting 
effects. 

Now.  however,  the  U.S.  Is  the  central,  giant 
power.  And  If  the  US.  takes  the  final  plunge 
into  nonsense  In  this  quite  new  situation,  the 
sure  and  certain  consequence  will  be  a  third 
world  war. 


as  follows : 

Nation's  P>lunce  Into  NoNsrNSE  or  This  Is 
Where    We    Came    In! 

This  Is  where  we  came  in.  for  God's  sake." 
.\ny  traveler  returning  to  the  United  States 
at  this  Juncture,  who  is  also  old  enough  to 
remember  the  nonsense-ridden  '30s.  cannot 
easily  repress  the  foregoing  horrified  ex- 
clamation. 

In  the  '30s.  the  younger  generation  of 
.Americans,  and  all  those  older  men  who 
hankered  to  be  "In  the  movement,"  had 
brlsky  rejected  the  whole  experience  of  the 
past.    The    result    was    driveling    nonsense 


vail. 

There  ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Down  in  Ocr  Corner 
(By  James  R.  Lynch) 
"It's  not  a  one-way  street,"  assured  Briga- 
dier General   Morgan   S    Tyler  Jr.   at   a   get- 


and  nonsense  in  general  about  the  role  of 
power  In  history. 

The  same  sort  of  plunge  into  nonsense 
clearly  threatens  In  America  today,  If  It  has 
not  occurred  already.  The  younger  genera- 
tion are  easily  forgivable,  for  they  do  not 
even  remember  what  happened  in  Korea. 
But  the  older  men.  still  prancing  along  "In 
the  movement."  mouthing  the  new  slogans. 
are  very  much  less  forgivable  today  than 
they  were  In  the  "SOs. 

Take  the  scores  of  eminent  anti-Johnson 
Democrats — historians  and  college  profes- 
sors. Journalists  and  Senators,  all  remorse- 
:essly  articulate — who  were  already  active  In 
the  era  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  Not 
a  one  of  them  that  you  can  think  of  failed 
w  support  President  Truman's  decision  to 
Intervene  In  Korea.  Just  about  all  of  them 
have  gone  on.  ever  since,  rightly  praising 
President  Trtunan's  wisdom  and  courage  en 
that  occasion. 

I  One  of  the  more  celebrated  Journalists, 
to  be  sure,  had  an  article  readv — written  to 


Pease  Is  noted  for  Its  outstanding  rela- 
tionship between  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel on  the  base  and  In  the  surrounding 
communities  " 

He  mentioned  the  high  respect  that  mill- 
tarv  leaders  such  as  General  Joseph  Nazxaro, 
cornmander-ln-chlef  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  others  hold  toward  the  peo- 
ple in  this  section  of  the  country. 

General  Tyler  is  new  at  Pease  but  he  has 
been  quick  to  esUbllsh  good  public  relations. 
He  fully  realizes  the  value  of  friendship. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  at  Pease,  General 
Tyler  was  stationed  in  Okinawa.  He  was  con- 
sidered an  outstanding  ambassador  for  this 
country  while  in  that  area 

It  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  make  friends 
for  he  likes  people.  He  knows  that  one  of 
our  greatest  assets  is  to  exemplify  goodwill 


CORDIAL       RELATIONS       BETWEEN 

PEASE   AIR  FORCE  BASE.  PORTS-  toward  our  fellow  man. 

MOUTH    N  H     AND  SURROUNDING  "  is  not  always  easy  on  miliury  personnel 

X-Tx^AjfTTMrTTTTt;  ^  8°  ^^^  »  Strange  territory  and  make  new 

COMMUNmt-te  friends.  Yet.  because  of  their  desire  to  assist 

Mr.   COTTON.  Mr,  President,  I  have  communities    in   various   projects,   they   are 

the  effect  that  we  could  not  and  must  not     taken  considerable  pride  throughout  the  wholeheartedly  accepted, 

inten-ene  In  Korea.  But  the  news  of  Inter-     years   In   the   excellent    relations   which  qltte  rewarding 

vention  came  that  afternoon,  and  the  article     consistently  have  existed  between  Pease  j^  ^^^  ^ot  alwavs  this  way  as  many  can 

was  rew-rltten   to  support  the  President  )          ^    ^          g           ^  Portsmouth.  N.H..  and  testify.  Thus  It  was  rewarding  the  other  day 

Who  suj^^r^d Tumln  and  n7w  ^^7rlt     the  surrounding  communities.  Each  sue-  ,or  civilians  within  the  area  to  hear  General 

CentTh'^IoT  ^rm^^ran^msSlon^it     cessive  commander  of  this  great  SAC  in-  ^y^er  speak  words  o^  praise  about  the  people 

an  between  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars,      stallation  has  made  it  his  business,  not  m  the  various  communities. 
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General  Tyler  wasn't  doing  this  to  gain 
quick  support,  for  the  support  Is  already 
there.  He  gained  his  knowledge  from  the  ex- 
oerlence  of  others  who  served  at  Pease 

PRIVIOUS  NXW  ENGLAND  ASSIGNMENT 

Although  never  stationed  at  Pease,  the 
general  did  at  one  time  serve  at  another  In- 
stallation In  New  England  Several  years  ago 
he  was  stationed  at  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base. 
Maine. 

Like  his  predecessors  he  wants  Pease  to 
continue  aa  an  outstanding  base.  To  this  he 
is  dedicated.  He  knows  that  when  military 
leaders  such  as  General  Nazarro  make  It  a 
point  to  praise  this  Installation,  then  It  Is 
living  up  to  Its  reputation  as  "the  world's 
greatest." 

CLOSE   WATCH 

General  Nazarro  has  had  a  close  eye  on 
Pease  for  a  number  of  years.  Back  when  he 
was  at  HUghth  Air  Force  at  Westover  Air 
Force  Base.  Massachusetts,  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  this  base.  Since  becoming  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Strategic  Air  Command 
headquarters  In  Nebraska  this  close  relation- 
ship has  continued. 

WXLL   BALANCED 

When  General  T^'ler  assvuned  command  at 
Pease  in  August  no  major  problems  con- 
fronted him  at  Pease.  He  found  an  outstand- 
ing organization  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Madison  M.  McBrayer,  509th  Bomb 
Wing  commander. 

Colonel  McBrayer  has  been  at  Pease  since 
early  In  the  year  when  he  replaced  Col.  James 
O.  Prankosky  who  was  transferred  to  a  new 
assignment  at  the  Pentagon. 

RECORD  TIME 

Whenever  a  change  Is  made  there  Is  al- 
ways the  uncertainty  of  the  public  relations 
image.  Colonel  McBrayer  soon  erased  any 
doubts  and  he  won  friends  in  record  time. 

Mild-mannered  in  appearance,  he  is  known 
for  getting  things  done  Not  only  quickly, 
but  also  thoroughly  He  strives  to  cooperate 
and  has  done  much  to  build  lasting  friend- 
ship between  military  and  civilians. 

Colonel  McBrayer  undoubtedly  takes  the 
position  that  we  are  all  In  this  together  and 
let's  Join  forces. 

PROCD  OF  AIR  rOBCE 

He  UkfS  to  give  the  public  a  chance  to  see 
the  Job  the  Air  Fwce  Is  doing  for  the  country 
and  the  world.  Just  a  couple  of  months  ago 
he  illustrated  this  by  having  the  interna- 
tionally famous  Air  Force  Thunderblrds  ap- 
pear at  Pease  for  one  of  their  outstanding  air 
shows 

At  the  same  time  the  public  had  an  op- 
portunity to  B«e  the  various  other  aircraft 
fly  over  Pease.  Some  of  these  are  assigned 
to  Pease  while  others  came  from  various 
bases. 

RKNXWEB    FArrH 

TTie  public  left  that  afternoon  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  United  States  has 
exceptional  military  strength  They  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  aircraft  similar  to  that 
which  makes  the  headlines  dally  in  the  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia. 

Because  of  the  mission  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  access  to  Pease  is  not  easy 
for  the  general  public.  Thus,  when  there 
Is  an  open  house  the  people  qvilckly  grasp 
the  opf)ortunlty  to  visit  and  see  the  various 
aircraft. 

PROtJD  or  STRENGTH 

To  some  extent  at  the  last  open  house 
they  were  bewildered  by  the  size  of  the 
planes  even  though  they  have  often  heard 
them  passing  overhead  They  departed  some- 
what proud  and  more  enriched  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Air  Force  might  and  determina- 
tion. 

No  one  can  accuse  Colonel  McBrayer  of 
being  loquacious,  but  he  is  not  at  a  loss 
for  words  when  It  comes  to  cooperating  with 
the  public  To  him  it  is  more  than  a  gesture. 
It  is  in  a  sense  a  responsibility. 


or  NO  HELP 

When  he  arrived  at  Pease  from  a  southern 
base  the  weatherman  was  not  very  coopera- 
tive. Nevertheless,  the  509th  Bomb  Wing 
commander  knew  that  eventually  the  snow 
would  go  and  ideal  conditions  would  prevail. 

He  found,  too.  that  there  were  plenty  of 
warm  hearts  around  the  area  that  helped 
the  McBrayers  forget  the  extremetles  outside. 

GOOD    ADVISER 

It  Is  more  than  likely  that  Colonel  Mc- 
Brayer briefed  General  Tyler  on  the  cor- 
diality of  the  public  In  the  surrounding 
communities. 

Furthermore,  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
division  commander  was  rather  pleased  with 
the  similarity  of  General  Nazarro's  opinion 
and  that  of  Colonel  McBrayer. 

This  enriched  and  rewarding  relationship 
did  not  come  overnight.  Nor  was  it  one-sided. 

MORE    EMPHATIC 

General  Tyler  In  his  remarks  last  week 
emphasized.  "It's  not  a  one-way  street."  To 
those  who  have  been  around  Pease  down 
through  the  years  they  are  In  hearty  agree- 
ment with  General  Tyler  although  they 
probably  would  be  more  emphatic. 

The  military  had  made  it  a  two-way  thor- 
oughfare quicker  than  iiiany  expected.  Not 
only  did  they  accomplish  this,  but  they  made 
certain  that  It  continued  down  through  the 
years. 

Qurra  HELproL 

They  have  helped  In  various  civilian  proj- 
ects Their  children  attend  schools  in  the 
areas.  Parents  are  quick  to  participate  in 
Parent-Teacher  Association  and  other  worth- 
while endeavors. 

In  times  of  emergency  the  men  willingly 
give  their  time  aiding  emergency  crews  In 
fighting  fires,  rescue  work  or  assisting  at 
nearby  hospitals. 

They  do  not  seek  recognition,  for  they 
figure  they  derive  full  satisfaction  in  helping 
their  fellow  man. 

WORKING    TOGETHER 

General  Tyler  called  It  an  "outstanding 
relationship."  His  men  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority of  civilians  are  in  agreement,  although 
they  may  add  that  it  Is  a  primary  rule  of 
good  citizenship.  True  Americanism  is  dis- 
played at  Its  fullest  when  all  factions  work 
together 

This  progress  of  walking  and  working  to- 
gether Is  not  always  evident  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  Even  in  the  early  days 
of  planning  to  build  the  Pease  Instaliatton. 
there  was  much  confusion  and.  In  some 
quarters,  considerable  animosity. 

GREAT    HEALER 

Time,  though,  seemed  to  accomplish  man/ 
wonderful  and  extremely  important  victo- 
ries. The  opposition  which  appeared  to  be 
Insurmountable  In  the  early  stages  of  plan- 
ning, finally  gave  way  to  a  more  cooperative 
understanding. 

The  credit  goes  not  to  one  or  a  few  Indi- 
viduals but  to  the  many  thousands  who  have 
down  through  the  years  worked  together  for 
a  common  goal.  The  young  airmen,  who  dis- 
play the  conduct  of  a  real  gentleman,  are 
equally  as  Impressive  as  the  commanders  In 
promoting  a  good  public  Image  for  Pease. 

VARIOUS    PROBLEMS 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  Pease  there  were 
many  problems  to  be  Ironed  out  between 
the  military  and  the  civilian  communities. 
Some  critics  were  unnecessarily  harsh  with 
the  treatment  they  accorded  the  military. 

Instead  of  getting  riled  up  over  the  matter, 
the  military  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
were  quite  interested  In  the  various  cities 
and  towns. 

A    GOOD    LESSON 

At  first  this  did  not  make  any  real  im- 
pression among  their  adversaries.  Neverthe- 
less, they  wanted  to  prove  their  point  and 
refused  to  give  up  easily.  In  time  they  won 


their   battle.   It  was  a  good  lesson  in  per- 
severance.  ' 

In  fact  when  the  early  commanders  stressed 
that  they  wanted  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  area,  they  were  not  giving  just  a  sales 
pitch.  They  were  quite  sincere  as  most  people 
eventually  found  out. 

LONG    BEFORE 

The  first  base  commander  came  to  the  area 
long  before  any  buildings  were  erected  or 
any  flightllne  was  visualized.  He  arrived  oi 
the  scene  without  any  welcoming  committee 
but  this  did  not  bother  him. 

He  knew  that  in  due  time  he  would  be 
able  to  build  a  friendship  regardless  of  the 
various  foes  who  were  quite  vocal  in  their 
opposition  at  the  time. 

Certain  ones  looked  on  him  as  a  tempo- 
rary resident.  He  purchased  a  home  in  Ports- 
mouth, but  even  this  did  not  Influence  their 
thinking. 

DID    COME    BACK 

At  the  time,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel 
The  longer  he  stayed  In  the  area  the  more 
he  liked  the  community.  When  he  dejaarted 
from  Pease  as  a  full  colonel,  Andreas  A. 
Andreae  said  he  would  be  back.  He  kept  his 
word.  Now  retired  from  military  duties,  he 
is  engaged  in  the  automotive  field  in  Ports- 
mouth and  lives  In  Rye. 

RETURNING    HERE 

Even  the  first  division  commander  at 
Pease.  Major  General  Walter  E.  Arnold, 
showed  a  fondness  for  the  area  that  con- 
tinues right  up  to  the  present  time  He  is 
scheduled  to  retire  later  this  year,  and  more 
than  likely  will  settle  In  one  of  the  nearby 
communities 

These  are  only  a  couple  of  the  many  mili- 
tary families  who  somehow  or  other  got  to 
like  the  spirit  that  prevails  in  this  area 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  another  former  divi- 
sion commander.  Lieutenant  General  Jack  J 
Catton  came  "home"  to  Pease  to  address  a 
klcKoff  dinner  of  the  Air  Force  Association. 
Catton  was  high  in  his  tribute  to  the  various 
military  in  discussing  the  area 

MADE    HIS    MARK 

General  Catton  did  much  to  promote  a 
close  relationship  between  civilians  and  mili- 
tary When  he  departed  from  Pease,  he  left 
behind  a  part  of  his  heart.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  desire  to  promote  a  mu- 
tual attachment  between  the  military  and 
the  civilians. 

His  men  held  him  In  high  esteem.  To  them 
he  was  an  outstanding  commander.  To  the 
public  he  was  an  exceptional  leader. 

Since  his  departure  he  has  held  several 
assignments,  yet  he  still  looks  back  to  the 
days  at  Pease  and  the  many  friends  he  and 
his  family  made. 

Others  followed  General  Catton  and  they, 
too,  contributed  to  establishing  a  close  and 
lasting  understanding  between  the  base  and 
the  various  communities. 

It  all  boils  down  to  recognizing  your  fellow 
man's  mission  In  life  and  trying  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal  of  goodwill. 

8TBONGES    ADAPTATION 

General  Tyler's  words,  "It's  not  a  one-way 
street,"  does  not  only  apply  to  the  relation- 
ship between  Pease  personnel  and  civilians. 
It  should  be  the  guiding  light  on  all  our  en- 
deavors throughout  life. 

Working  together  requires  a  two-way 
street.  It  Is  the  American  way.  It  strengthenJ 
rather  than  weakens  this  country's  image. 

SET  THE  PATTERN 

While  leaders  like  General  Tyler  and 
Colonel  McBrayer  express  deep  satisfaction 
over  the  cooperative  spirit  that  prevails  be- 
tween military  and  civilian,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  has  been  accomplished  be- 
cause the  military  set  the  pattern. 

Colonel  McBrayer.  since  coming  to  Pease, 
has  exemplified  the  real  meaning  of  leader- 
ship by  the  way  he  has  carried  out  his  duties 
as  commander  Although  his  task  Is  primarllr 
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military,  he  has  not  overlooked  the  need  for 
working     In     close     harmony     with     many 

civilians. 

GOOD  TE  AC  HERS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  military  leaders 
could  teach  some  of  the  politicians  the  art 
of  creating  a  better  image.  Not  that  we  ex- 
pect to  see  General  Tyler  or  Colonel  McBrayer 
Invade  the  political  field. 

They  draw  the  line  at  getting  Involved  In 
such  subjects.  Their  forte  is  strictly  military 
and  they  have  no  desire  to  invade  anyone 
else's  ballfleld. 

Not  that  they  couldn't  quickly  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  change.  Assuredly  they  would 
be  able  to  win  votes  If  they  followed  this 

route. 

Nevertheless,  they  prefer  the  life  of  a  mili- 
tary man.  Fortunately  for  this  nation  we  have 
men  of  their  caliber  commanding  our  forces. 

MANT  INTERESTED 

On  various  occasions  military  officers  after 
retiring  have  invaded  the  field  of  pK)litics. 
Some  have  been  very  successful,  while  others 
went  down  to  defeat. 

Former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  was 
an  example  of  success.  While  in  uniform,  he 
was  groomed  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  country  he  doffed  the 
uniform  of  a  general  and  donned  campaign 
togs  His  success  story  has  been  the  envy 
of  most  pKJlltlclans.  even  those  who  were 
close  to  him. 

NOT  so  SUCCESSFUL 

But  another  general,  the  late  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  never  was  able  to  achieve  political 
success  Some  say  he  never  really  tried,  yet 
this  Is  not  quite  accurate.  MacArthur 
definitely  wanted  pwUtlcal  recognition. 

The  attempt  to  win  the  Republican  nom- 
ination In  the  1952  convention  In  Chicago 
was  good  evidence.  It  also  proved  MacArthur 
wa.i  taking  the  advice  from  has-been  leaders. 

As  a  commander,  he  should  have  readily 
seen  their  Ineffectiveness  long  before  the 
call  of  the  convention  This  would  have  saved 
him  much  embarrassment. 

OUT    or    FOCUS 

MacArthur  was  never  quite  able  to  get 
6  political  Image  in  focus  even  though  he 
was  desirous  of  such  recognition.  Possibly 
he  would  have  been  more  successful  if  he  had 
surrounded  himself  with  more  astute  politi- 
cal chieftains  who  were  abreast  of  the  times. 

Already  another  general  is  being  groomed 
for  Presidential  recognition.  There  is  a  move- 
ment on  in  behalf  of  General  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May,  former  chief  of  staff  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

LeMay.  who  at  one  time  served  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, has  not  made  any  outright  move  In 
this  direction.  However,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  entering  his  name  in  several  pri- 
mary campaigns  throughout  the  country. 

NO   CERTAINTY 

Whether  his  forces  will  be  able  to  get  a 
campaign  on  his  behalf  off  the  ground  is 
problematical  at  this  time.  They  seem  to  be 
groping  rather  than  grasping  In  their  quest 
for  support. 

LeMay  should  not  be  caught  In  the  same 
position  as  MacArthur.  If  he  has  a  strong 
desire  to  be  a  candidate,  then  he  should 
start  moving  in  that  direction.  Surely  at 
this  point  not  too  many  of  the  nation's 
political  leaders  are  looking  In  his  direction. 

LIKED   BT    PUBLIC 

But  this  does  not  mean  he  would  be  over- 
looked by  the  electorate,  if  he  waged  a  fight 
for  the  post.  LeMay  has  had  an  Illustrious 
Image  for  years.  Although  he  was  chief  of 
EtafT,  more  people  will  remember  him  for 
his  brilliant  leadership  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  SAC. 

Regardless  of  whether  he  succeeds  In  the 
political  arena,  the  candidates  should  heed 


his  statements  He  does  not  talk  Just  to  be 
heard.  His  voice  is  a  warning  that  should  not 
go  astray. 

NOT    so    WILLING 

Republicans  are  Jubilant  when  he  speaks 
out  against  the  administration,  but  they 
are  not  so  willing  to  give  him  recognition 
for  fear  he  will  endanger  such  candidates 
as  former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon, 
Governor  George  Romney,  Senator  Charles 
Percy  or  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  Anyone 
of  them  would  like  to  have  him  as  a  sup- 
porter and  not  an  opponent. 

Actually  the  Republicans  would  profit  by 
recognizing  LeMay.  His  astute  leadership  in 
the  military  field  would  renew  the  confidence 
of  the  American  public  in  regard  to  the  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia  and  other  dangerous 
spots  throughout  the  world 

GOOD    FIGHTER 

LeMay  pulls  no  punches  He  is  no  appeaser 
He  is  proud  of  his  country,  and  does  not 
desire  to  see  it  relinquish  its  number  one 
position  as  world  leader  He  helped  person- 
ally to  attain  the  top  position,  and  thus  has 
no  desire  to  yield. 

Whether  LeMay  makes  any  headway  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Nevertheless,  his  valu- 
able knowledge  of  world  conditions  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  Republicans  would  be 
quite  lax  if  they  Ignored  him  during  the 
campaign. 

HAS   AN    INTEREST 

General  James  Gavin  Is  another  military 
leader  who  Is  much  In  the  news  these  days. 
He.  too.  has  plenty  of  supporters  who  would 
like  to  see  him  in  the  White  House  They 
seem  rather  confused,  though,  on  what  ticket 
would  be  more  attractive. 

Gavin  at  one  time  was  a  key  member  on 
a  Democratic  organization.  He  resigned  when 
he  was  at  odds  with  the  administration  con- 
cerning certain  policy. 

He  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  that  is  part  and  parcel  of 
a  convention.  When  the  professional  politi- 
cians swing  into  operation,  the  weaker  can- 
didates find  it  rather  difficult  to  keep  at- 
tuned to  the  proceedings 

HAD   HOPES 

Here  In  this  state  last  year  there  was  quite 
a  drive  on  behalf  of  a  bridgadier  general  In 
the  Air  Force  who  retired  to  seek  the  post 
of  U.S.  senator.  Without  any  previous  politi- 
cal experience.  Harry  Thyng.  decided  to  run 
for  the  office  held  by  U.S.  Senator  Tom  Mc- 
Intyre. 

The  primary  battle  had  Thyng  pitted 
against  some  who  were  considered  strong  po- 
litical leaders.  Among  them  were  former  gov- 
ernors. 

AS    EXPECTED 

The  Thyng  forces  figured  that  the  other 
candidates  would  split  the  votes  among  them 
and  he  would  emerge  the  victor.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  happened. 

Once  he  won  the  nomination  the  Republi- 
cans began  boasting  about  the  new  blood 
within  their  organization.  They  forgot  about 
some  of  the  other  candidates  and  started 
placing  the  emphasis  on  Thyng. 

At  the  end  this  was  costly  even  to  Thyng. 
He  went  down  to  defeat  as  well  as  the  GOP 
gubernatorial  hopeful,  former  Governor 
Hugh  Gregg. 

AT    A    STANDSTILL 

What  seems  rather  surprising  to  many 
p>eople  Is  the  fact  that  no  effort  has  been 
made  In  recent  months  to  keep  the  road 
open  for  possible  political  ventures  of  the 
former  general.  Surely  his  staunch  support- 
ers are  not  now  writing  him  off  the  books  as 
a  liability. 

Just  a  year  ago  he  was  being  groomed  as 
the  greatest  asset  the  Republicans  have  had 
in  recent  years.  He  was  supposedly  unbeat- 
able, although  the  electorate  proved  other- 
wise. 


RATHER  Qirrrr 

It  seems  utterly  fantastic  that  he  Is  now 
relegated  to  the  mothball  status.  There  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  this  is  being  done  de- 
liberately in  order  to  spring  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  high  office  next  year. 

If  this  is  the  plan,  the  only  opening  seems 
to  be  the  gubernatorial  poet.  It  would  be 
highly  unlikely  that  he  would  attempt  to 
oppose  U.S.  Senator  Norris  Cotton.  Thus,  the 
only  opportunity  seems  to  be  a  candidate 
against  Governor  John  King, 

He  would  most  likely  have  to  lace  plenty 
of  opposition,  but  he  has  done  this  before 
and  succeeded.  Another  battle  wouldn't 
bother  him  too  much. 

There  Is  a  poeelbllity  he  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  many  of  the  often-mentioned 
prospects.  He  will  be  interesting  to  watch  In 
the  months  ahead. 


REPORT    ON    KOREA    BY    GEORGE 
CHAPLIN.       EDITOR.       HONOLULU 

ADVERTISER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  George 
Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser and  one  of  Hiawall's  most  distin- 
guished editors  and  writers,  recently 
returned  from  an  extensive  visit  to  Korea 
which  ranged  from  Panmunjom  at  the 
DMZ  to  Pusan,  ihe  key  port  of  the  south. 

Because  of  Mr  Chaplin's  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Par  East,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  his  report  will  be  of  great  In- 
terest to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  eight-part  series  of 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Korea 

(Note. — While  the  war  rages  in  Vietnam, 
what  of  Korea,  where  Free  World  and  Com- 
munist troops  continue  to  face  each  other 
across  a  shaky  truce  line?  To  get  the  answers, 
the  writer  flew  to  the  Far  East  on  a  Pan 
Am  Jet  for  a  firsthand  look  from  Panmunjom, 
at  the  DMZ.  to  Pusan.  the  key  port  in  the 
South.  This  is  the  first  of  his  reports.) 

(By  George  Chaplin) 

Korea  Is  on  the  way 

One  senses  it  these  days  In  the  country- 
side, where  a  fresh  spirit  of  confidence  and 
hope  blows  like  a  strong  wind  over  the  Jagged 
mountains  and  down  the  ancient  cultivated 
valleys. 

One  sees  it  in  the  towns  and  cities,  with 
their  rising  buildings  and  rising  expectations, 
and  in  the  glistening  machinery  of  young 
industrial  plants. 

And  one  recognizes  It  in  the  mood  and 
policies  of  the  government,  a  one-time  mili- 
tary Junta  which  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
thus  far  is  moving  down  the  long  road — with 
some  vexing  detours — toward  a  democracy 
the  people  have  never  really  known. 

A  Korean  cabinet  officer  put  It  to  me  this 
way:  "We  say.  'Instead  of  lying  idle,  stand 
up.'  Then  we  say.  'Instead  of  standing  still. 
move  forward.'  " 

A  high-ranking  American  official  said.  "The 
transformation,  esptecially  in  the  last  three 
years,  has  been  extraordinary." 

PRODUCTION    AND    EXPORTS    UT» 

Here  are  some  indices: 

The  gross  national  product  (after  adjust- 
ment for  price  changes)  has  been  rising  since 
1963  at  9  percent  a  year — one  of  the  most 
Impressive  rates  In  Asia — and  last  year 
reached  13  4  per  cent 

Agricultural  production  has  climbed  46 
per  cent  in  five  years  .And  during  the  same 
period,  while  Korea  Is  still  basically  a  farm- 
ing country,  industrial  output  has  almost 
doubled 
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Export*  have  more  than  tripled  since  1962, 
to  $206.3  million  laet  year.  Also  significantly, 
manafactured  items  now  represent  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  exports,  compared  with  12  per 
cent  six  years  ago. 

As  one  U.S.  bank  report  observes,  "Koreans 
take  pride  (that»  they  are  now  exporting  ski 
sweaters  to  Sweden,  transistor  radios  to 
Japan,  guitars  to  the  U.S.  and  sewing  ma- 
chines to  Germany." 

But  for  all  this  progress  and  more  to  come. 
Korea  is  still  a  desperately  poor  nation,  with 
its  people  scrabbling  for  a  living.  Per  capita 
Income  Is  still  extremely  low — about  $U0 
a  year.  (Some  say  less.)  During  each  of  the 
last  four  years  it  has  moved  up  an  average  of 
6.2  per  cent,  but  from  a  very  meager  base. 

In  the  packing-crate  shacks  so  evident 
around  the  capital  of  Seoul— with  almost 
3.8  million  people  the  13th  largest  city  in  the 
world,  just  behind  Chicago  and  ahead  of 
Manila.  Parts  and  Berlin— there  Is  still  con- 
siderable misery.  I  was  told  that  five  or  six 
abandoned  babies  are  found  daily. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  STTLL  HIGH 

Throughout  Korea  there  Is  stUl  very  heavy 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  Of 
the  country's  30  million  population  42.3  per 
cent  !s  under  14.  55  percent  under  19 — a  lot 
of  people  to  be  coming  into  the  labor  force. 

Housing  remains  In  short  supply  and  even 
the  better  houses  are  small  Since  most  lack 
a  living  room,  it's  customary  to  Invite  friends 
to  a  public  teahouse,  for  a  cup  and  music 
(somstlmes  played  by  a  disc  jockey). 

But  Korea's  problems  are  relative.  A  west- 
ern diplomat  with  experience  in  India  said, 
"What  strikes  me  is  that  the  children  here 
have  shoes  Children  have  no  distended  bel- 
lies, no  sharply  etched  ribs  and  no  hopeless, 
despairing  faces.  Kids  here  In  winter-time 
are  clothed  in  sweaters  and  in  solid  pants, 
carrying  their  books  in  bags  or  briefcases." 

Less  than  14  years  ago  a  war  never  officially 
ended  left  Korea  divided  and  devasuted. 
Divided  it  still  remains — like  Berlin  and  Viet- 
nam— with  the  Communist  In  control  of  the 
north. 

COUNTRY'S  INFLUENCE  WIDENS 

Great  opposing  armies  continue  to  stand 
at  the  ready.  But  behind  the  military  shield, 
here  in  the  overcrowded  south  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  are  beginning  to  write 
an  exciting  and  impressive  Asian  success 
story. 

Some  of  the  early  "chapters": 
Korea  in  December.  1965  ratified  a  normal- 
ization treaty  with  Japan,  a  traditional  en- 
emy, providing  for  »800  million  in  Japanese 
grants,  loans  and  commercial  credits. 

Also  In  December.  1965  Korea  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  agreement  to  set  up  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  pledged  a  $30 
million  subscription 

The  country  has  become  Increasingly  active 
In  international  conferences  "You  might 
think  Seoul  was  the  end  of  the  line."  but  In 
the  last  coxiple  of  years  it  has  hosted  a  long 
list  of  Important  conferences  In  June  of  last 
year  it  stimulated  a  10-natlon  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  which  formed  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council  I.A.SPAC)  for  regional  co- 
operation. 

In  1950-53  Korea  needed  the  armed  assist- 
ance of  the  US  and  other  U.N.  nations  to 
thwart  Communist  aggression.  In  1965  this 
once-helpless  land  proudly  began  sending 
crack  combat  units  to  the  aid  of  South  Viet- 
nam— and  now  has  43,000  troops  there. 

Korea's  progression  from  wartime  rubble 
to  reconstruction  to  rapid  new  growth  was 
fueled  by  *6  billion  In  US.  aid.  more  than 
half  of  n  economic.  But  It  Is  now  starting  to 
function  effectively  with  a  lower  level  of  as- 
sistance. (In  1964,  36.7  per  cent  of  the  gov- 
ernment budget  was  supported  by  U.S.  aid. 
Last  year  the  figure  had  dropped  to  23.4). 

SHARP  CHANGB  IN  ATTTTUDES 

I  asked  a  knowledgeable  American  official, 
who  travels  a  great  deal  In  the  countryside. 
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about  the  Korean  reaction  to  some  of  these 
recent  developments. 

He  replied  there's  been  a  dramatic  change 
In  attitudes.  Not  so  long  ago  he  used  to  be 
asked  two  questions.  One  was.  "Why  is  the 
U.S.  abandoning  us  to  the  Japanese?"— an 
emotional  If  outdated  response  to  the  new 
treaty  with  Japan,  which  had  harshly  oc- 
cupied Korea  for  the  36  years  from"  1910 
through  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and  left 
a  legacy  of  bitter  memories.  The  other  ques- 
tion, "Why  is  the  U.S.  cutting  down  on 
aid?" 

"These  questions  got  so  boring,"  the  of- 
ficial said.  "But  now  I  travel  and  people 
have  an  entirely  different  outlook.  They  say, 
'Come  and  see  what  we  are  doing.'  'Conie 
to  my  factory  and  see  what  I'll  export  next 
year.'  Or,  'Come  see  our  land  reclamation 
project.'  " 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  U.S.  shipped 
Korea  300,000  fewer  tons  of  grain  thaji  the 
year  before.  "Everybody,"  the  American  re- 
called to  me,  "said  It's  a  terrible  thing,  cut- 
ting aid.  We  said,  'Look,  you  ought  to  say 
It's  wonderful:  Korea  Is  more  self-sufficient.'  " 

The  next  year  another  200,000  tons  were 
trimmed  and  the  Park  government  put  out 
a  statement  that  the  cut  was  a  tribute  to 
the  Korean  farmer.  "Now  they're  boasting 
about  food  production — and  hope  to  be  self- 
sufficient  In  two  or  three  years." 

A   NEW  SPIRIT  or  CONFTOENCE 

Clearly,  the  Koreans  are  in  a  hurry,  so 
much  so  that  I  sensed  a  concern  In  some 
quarters  that  they  may  be  trying  to  do  too 
much  too  fast,  over-extending  themselves 
domestically. 

But  the  over-rldlng  "plus"  Is  that  their 
outlook  and  actions  have  changed  from 
those  of  the  mendicant  to  those  of  the  con- 
fident man.  This  self-esteem  has  been  evolv- 
ing over  six  or  seven  years  but  has  become 
really  noticeable  In  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  And  It  should  be  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  U.S. 

As  one  U.S.  expert  said : 
"We've  put  In  a  lot  of  money.  Many  times 
It  looked  hopeless.  Many  called  It  'an  open 
hole  '  But  It's  working  and  with  good  luck 
and  judgment  It  should  continue  to  work. 
"Ideas  are  Just  as  Important  as  money. 
These  people  are  not  afraid  of  ideas  There's 
also  a  good  rapport.  We  can  suggest  good 
Ideas  without  their  feeling  they're  being  pa- 
tronized Americans  and  Koreans  enjoy  each 
other.  After  all.  we  fought  together;  we  es- 
tablished a  partnership." 

A  Western  economist  expanded  on  this: 
Korea  "has  the  best  climate  of  any  Asian 
country  for  acceptability  of  American  pro- 
grams and  the  Initiative  for  self-help.  The 
people  work  hard,  they  Uke  responsibility, 
they  have  pride  in  their  country. 

"Next  to  Taiwan.  Korea  Is  probably  the 
best  example  of  American  government  In- 
vestment paying  off  There's  more  mature 
perception  in  politics  and  about  socIhI  and 
economic  matters — like  the  tax  program  to 
curb  Infiailon.  and  the  raising  of  interest 
rates  to  stimulate  savings." 

B^SE  IS  LAID  FOR  PROGRESS 

Inflation  is  still  a  big  problem,  but  Its 
rate  is  declining.  In  1963  the  overall  price 
increase  over  the  previous  year  25  per  cent. 
The  1965  increase  over  1964  was  only  seven 
per  cent  and  that  for  1966  over  '65  remained 
under  10  per  cent. 

"The  economy,"  I  was  told,  "Is  so  much 
freer  these  days  that  the  politicians  don't 
have  too  much  to  play  around  with  One 
doesn't  have  to  buy  export  licenses.  There's 
a  greater  volume  of  savings,  more  credit  to 
distribute  and  less  chance  for  favoritism. 
Also  there's  a  highly  critical   press." 

In  the  recent  presidential  election,  charges 
of  corruption  were  hurled  by  General  Park's 
opponent,  and  at  his  Inaugural  Park  himself 
took  note  of  this  problem.  An  Informed 
source  I  asked  about  It  said:   "There  Is  the 


usual  corruption  of  low-paid  civil  servants 
and  big  businessmen.  The  'kickbacks'  on 
contracts  is  almost  a  routine  thing  and  brib- 
ery to  obtain  favored  treatment  on  imports 
is  fairly  common.  However,  the  situation  is 
no  worse  or  more  extensive  than  in  the  other 
n:iiions  of  the  region." 

He  switched  to  a  more  positive  note-  "its 
fair  to  say  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
steady  continued  progress,  and  the  potential 
for  It  exists. 

"There's  a  reasonable  degree  of  stabllltv 
Whether  it  keeps  up  depends  on  vi-hat  the 
Koreans  do  and  on  what  we  do,  barnng  bad 
harvests  or  war. 

"The  harvests  have  been  wonderful  Theres 
more  available  land  through  bench  terracing 
the  scientific  approach.  Presently  25  per  cent 
of  the  land  Is  arable.  They  expect  to  add  one- 
fourth  more  through  reclamation  in  the  next 
four  years.  ' 

THERE'S  HOPE  OF  BETTER  LIFE 

To  the  Korean  plodding  down  the  country 
road  with  the  shoulder-strapped  A-frame  on 
his  back  piled  high  with  a  heavy  load  this 
means  gradually  achieving  a  better  life,  start- 
ing with  electricity  In  his  home.  He's  already 
buying  a  radio  and  in  time  will  be  able  to 
afford  a  bicycle. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Koresn  Deputv 
Prime  Minister  Kl-yong  Change  likened  his 
country  to  a  leaky  ship,  with  a  plugeed  holf 
below  the  waterline.  with  little  freeboard 
and  some  help  needed  for  sails 

Recently,  in  briefing  a  U.S.  Congressional 
committee,  this  same  official  updated  the 
Image.  The  Korean  economy,  he  said,  "is  like 
an  airplane  which  has  just  taken  ofT  The  no- 
smoklng  sign  Is  out,  but  the  fasten-seat-belt 
sign  is  still  on." 

Korea  Plans  Big:  Means  To  Make  Good 
(By  George  Chaplin) 

The  hottest  word  in  the  Korean  language 
nowadays  is  not  "kimchl" — the  world's  spi- 
ciest concoction  of  cabbage  and  turnips— but 
"planning  " 

It  has  Number  One  priority  The  most  tell- 
ing clue  is  that  the  official  in  charge  of  plan- 
ning, Deputy  Premier  Kl-yong  Chang,  is  also 
In  charge  of  the  national  budget. 

Last  Dec  31  Korea  finished  Its  first  flve- 
year  plan  and  the  very  next  morning 
launched  its  second  with  all  the  expectancy 
and  excitement  of  a  rocket  takeoff 

"Were  thinking  young  and  acting  young," 
one  official  commented  to  me.  "Our  top  peo- 
ple are  pretty  young  '  President  Park,  re- 
cently reelected.  Is  49  and  the  average  age  of 
his  cabinet  Is  In  the  mld-40's. 

Before  I  went  to  Korea  some  of  the  gov- 
ernment literature  I'd  read  about  economic 
planning  seemed  heavily  propagandistic  In 
tone.  I  wondered  how  much  was  conversation 
and  how  much  was  achievement. 

But  on  the  scene,  I  was  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  quality  of  the  Korean  planners,  by 
the  high  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by 
American  planners,  by  their  record  t»  date 
and  the  appwxently  realistic  goals  they've  set 
for  the  new  plan  now  In  effect. 

BASIC    FACILITIES    STRESSED 

The  first  five-year  plan  foresaw  an  annual 
average  growth  of  7  1  per  cent.  Despite  b;id 
weather  and  poor  crops  In  the  early  period 
(1961-62)  It  finished  up  at  9  per  cent.  The 
prediction  for  the  new  five-year  plan  is  10 
per  cent  growth  each  year 

"We  have  to  build  basic  facilities— ports, 
highways,  railroads,  power."  one  of  the 
country's  top  planners  told  me.  "Our  em- 
phasis has  to  be  on  the  Infrastructure,  the 
basic  foundation" 

There  are  several  reasons: 

The  Korean  War  did  »3  billion  in  damage 
to  what  was  at  best  a  weak  economy  Vaen 
the  division  of  the  country  compounded  the 
problem.  Most  of  the  land,  most  of  the  Iron 
and  coal,  most  of  the  heavy  Industry  and  70 
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oe'  cent  of  the  electric  power  capacity  was  m 
tjjj  north,  to  which  the  Communists  gained 

control. 

So  the  south— the  Republic  of  Korea — has 
aad  to  move  forward  from  a  base  of  multi- 
ple handicaps :  meager  resources,  over-popu- 
isiion,  a  shortage  of  managerial  and  techni- 
cal skills  and  the  necessary  burden  of  main- 
taining the  fourth  largest  army  In  the 
world.  (The  military  cost  alone  takes  oue- 
[iilrd  of  the  national  budget,  with  some  relief 
from  U.S.  aid.) 

But  the  Koreans  are  a  tough,  tenacious 
neople.  eager  and  quick  to  learn,  and  deeply 
determined  to  build  a  modern  society.  The 
once  "Hermit  Kingdom"  Is  pulsing  with  am- 
bition and  considerable  economic  progress. 

MORE    POWER.    BETTER    TRAINS 

I  asked  the  government  planner  I  was 
interviewing  about  electricity.  He,  three  of 
his  colleagues  and  I  sat  around  a  coffee  table 
piled  high  with  reports  and  charts.  But 
except  for  an  occasional  double-check,  his 
figures  flowed  easily. 

"In  1961  our  average  power  outpost  was 
300,000  kilowatts  Industrial  development  was 
held  back.  We  had  to  ration  power  to  fac- 
tories. And  city  dwellers  received  a  limited 
supplv— from  sunset  to  9  or  10  a^n.  Now  we 
nave  peak  capacity  of  770.000  kilowatts  and 
DO  rationing."  Tlie  1971  goal  (with  eight  new 
plants)  is  17  million  kilowatts. 

It's  the  same  story  with  the  railroads. 

■We've  been  using  coal -shovel  locomotives. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  all  of  our  locomotives 
should  be  completely  dlesellzed." 

The  U.S.  has  provided  $15  million  In  "dlesel 
loans"  for  the  conversion,  will  be  supplying 
another  $12  million  to  buy  62  new  locomo- 
tives to  add  to  the  present  188. 

Track  construction  is  also  expanding.  A 
double  track  from  Seoul  to  the  port  of  Inchon 
was  opened  In  1965  There's  now  a  six-hour 
e.vpress  train  from  Seoul  to  Pusan,  over  300 
miles  And  more  lines  are  fanning  out  to  help 
move  basic  commodities. 

Before,"  the  planner  explained,  "for  lack 
ol  transport  we  couldn't  properly  exploit  the 
coal  which  we  have  in  the  east  coast  moun- 
tains So  the  coal  price  would  go  up. 

"Before,  we  used  to  Import  $60  million  In 
chemical  fertilizer,  mainly  through  (the  port 
oil  Pusan.  We  would  get  It  to  Puaan  on  time. 
but  not  to  the  west  coast  farms  on  time.  So 
the  rice  price  would  go  up. 

We  have  overcome  this  problem,  not  only 
as  to  movement,  but  as  to  supply.  We  have 
built  five  new  fertilizer  plants.  The  last 
■.hree — two  at  Ulsan  (a  new  industrial  center 
near  Pusan )  and  one  In  Chinhae  (  a  southern 
port  I— were  completed  early  this  year  and  are 
Mw  beginning  production." 

That  at  Chinhae  is  a  Joint  venture  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  Gulf  Oil  with  $10 
million  from  each,  plus  a  $25  million  loan 
irom  AID,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment 

Once  the  three  new  plants  are  fully  operat- 
ing, Korea  will  have  a  surplus  rather  than  a 
deficit  of  fertilizer. 

The  country  Is  also  Hearing  self-sufficiency 
In  cement.  The  level  reached  a  year  ago  was 
adequate,  but  higher  use  and  export  of  100.- 
000  tons  to  Vietnam  caused  a  shortage.  Now 
there  are  discussions  on  building  the  largest 
cement  plant  in  Asia,  with  Japanese  finance. 

The  near  future  should  also  bring  Korea's 
Srst  integrated  steel  mill — processing  ore  all 
the  way  from  the  blast  furnace  to  finished 
Jteel— with  a  starting  capacity  of  500,000 
tons. 

Deputy  Premier  Chang  said  financing 
■"'ould  be  by  a  consortium  of  U  S..  British. 
Italian  and  West  German  firms,  with  a  pos- 
sible inclusion  of  French  and  Japanese  In- 
terests 

The  government  Is  also  Interested  in  devel- 
oping petrochemicals  to  provide  a  raw  mate- 
rial base.  There's  already  one  oil  refinery, 
managed  and  one-quarter  financed  by  Gulf 
O'l.  and  two  others  are  planned. 


FARMING    SHOWS    PROMISE.     TOO 

Less  dramatic  than  the  industrial  develop- 
ment but  greatly  heartening  is  the  advance 
In  Korea's  problem-ridden  agriculture,  still 
the  backbone  of  the  country. 

Fertilizer  Is  more  scientifically  used,  dou- 
ble-cropping has  Increased,  theres  been 
progress  In  Irrigation  and  flood  control,  and 
new  land  is  being  developed. 

Bench  terracing  has  enabled  the  effective 
use  of  335.000  acres  of  previously  unproduc- 
tive upland,  with  another  500,000  acres  to  be 
reclaimed  between  now  and  '71. 

Improved  seed  is  yielding  belter  crops  and 
more  rural  people  are  raising  pigs  and 
chickens,  creating  cash  income.  This  Is  im- 
portant because  most  Korean  land-holdings 
are  uneconomically  small  and  densely  popu- 
lated. 

The  census  in  October  of  last  year  showed 
48.8  per  cent  of  the  population  as  farming 
and  51.2  as  non-farming,  although  some  of 
the  latter  live  in  the  countryside.  Since  two 
years  ago  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  people 
were  In  agriculture,  the  urban  movement  is 
evident. 

The  city  lights  beckon,  but  often  falsely. 
with  nelthei  jobs  nor  housing  for  many  of 
the  newcomers.  Population  has  been  growing 
at  2.7  per  cent  annually  but  the  birth  con- 
trol program  is  seeking  to  reduce  this  to  2 
per  cent. 

MAIN     crops:      RICE.     BARLEY 

The  government's  aim  Is  for  Korea  to  grow 
enough  to  feed  itself  four  years  from  now. 

The  prime  crop,  domestically  and  for  ex- 
port. IS  still  rice.  And  any  number  of  Koreans 
made  It  a  point  to  tell  me  it's  the  best  in  the 
world,  that  even  Japan  has  to  get  rice  from 
Korea  since  "good  sushi  requires  our  rice." 
One  man  proudly  recalled  that  during  the 
occupation  by  the  Japanese,  the  Emporer 
used  to  get  his  rice  from  near  Klmpo  ( the 
site  and  name  of  the  Seoul  airport). 

Barley  Is  the  second  major  crop,  others 
being  wheat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruits 
(from  garlic  to  melons,  from  red  pepper  to 
pears),  ginseng  (for  herb  medicine  popular 
in  the  Orient),  and  tobacco  There  are  five 
tobacco  factories  and  the  newest  one  at  Sln- 
tanjln  can  turn  out  nine  billion  cigarettes 
a   year. 

Farming,  forestries  and  fishing  (annual 
catch  of  about  a  half-million  tons,  from 
shrimp  to  tuna)  now  provide  about  one- 
third  of  Korea's  gross  national  product.  Man- 
ufacturing and  construction  add  another 
one-fifth.  Services  make  up  the  rest. 

The  planners'  eyes  and  studies  roam  rest- 
lessly over  this  whole  spectrum.  They're 
sometimes  under  criticism,  in  the  press  and 
In  the  universities,  over  the  fact  the  country 
hasn't  yet  developed  substantial  heavy  in- 
dustry. The  major  emphasis  Is  still  on  trans- 
port and  power,  but  with  a  strong  tendency 
toward  balance — which  for  some  makes  the 
evidence  of  economic  growth  hard  to  see. 

I  asked  a  knowledgeable  American  in  Seoul 
for  his  estimate  of  the  quality  of  Korean 
planning.  He  said: 

"Projections  are  now  honest  and  reason- 
ably accurate— against  a  feeling  that  certain 
past  statistics  were  not.  The  government's 
Economic  Planning  Board  works  closely  with 
USOM  (United  States  Operations  Mission), 
which  considers  the  goals  attainable. 

"There  are  a  number  of  very  capable  Ko- 
rean administrators  qualified  in  economics. 
all  top  people  who  have  studied  abroad.  In- 
cluding many  in  the  U.S  There's  a  consider- 
able level  of  expertise  in  this  economic  plan- 
ning." 

He  summed  up:    "This  country  is  moving." 

PUSAN    AND    PROBLEMS 

In  Korea,  the  planning  fever  is  not  only 
national,  but  municipal. 

Seoul  has  an  estimated  3.8  million  people 
but  sees  a  total  of  5  million  in  another  five 
years.  The  mayor  envisions  a  brand  new  city 
in  20  years. 


Downtown  Seoul  Is  building  pedestrian 
overpasses  and  underpasses.  Zoning  Is  in  the 
works,  and  I  was  told  that  a  U.S.  city  planner. 
Oswald  Nagler.  is  involved  In  this. 

The  country's  second  city.  Pusan.  is  also 
planning-mlnded.  As  recently  as  three  years 
ago  it  had  the  app)earance  of  an  oversized 
slum,  going  nowhere.  Today  it's  modernizing 
and  no  longer  has  as  much  of  the  grimy, 
sleazy  look. 

Pusan  now  has  1.460,000  people.  But  when 
the  original  city  plan  was  adopted  in  1936 
it  had  only  180.000  with  a  projection  for  this 
year  of  500.000. 

The  current  master  plan  stresses  the  build- 
ing of  streets,  expanding  the  water  supply, 
and  developing  the  suburbs  under  zoning. 
Because  Pusan  Is  hemmed  in  by  water  on 
one  side  and  mountains  on  another,  it's  not 
easy 

The  hardest  problem  Is  the  expansion  of 
the  narrow  streets  and  roads  to  up  to  six 
lanes  plus  sidewalks.  Downtown  this  has  been 
helped  by  relocating  a  railroad  station  which 
had  occupied  the  heart  of  the  business  area. 

As  Korea's  major  port,  development  of 
Pusan  is  essential.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
Koreas  1966  exports  of  8255  million  were 
shipped  through  this  port  and  $55  million  of 
those  originated  In  misan.  A  City  Hall  official 
said:  "We  used  to  be  consumers  only;  now 
we're  also  producers" 

I  was  told  that  Pusan's  Industrial  produc- 
tion Is  greater  than  Seoul's,  turning  out  40 
per  cent  of  the  country's  steel  products  and 
supplying  20  per  cent  of  its  electricity.  Pusan 
has  a  surplus  of  power  because  it  augments 
its  steam  plants  with  a  dlesel  generator  ship 
which  I  saw  "parked"  at  the  downtxDwn  wharf. 

New  factories — including  a  synthetic  fiber 
plant  with  a  $3  million  AID  loan — are  In  the 
works  and  the  job  picture  is  becoming 
brighter.  But  there's  still  a  lot  to  do  and 
City  Hall  is  the  first  to  concede  It. 

Of  260.000  Pusan  households,  80,000  live  In 
slum  conditions.  The  city  is  developing  land, 
selling  it  to  Individuals  on  a  house  loan  pro- 
gram It  Is  also  putting  up  some  low-cost 
units,  but  so  far  only  700  a  year.  'Small,  but 
a  start,  "  the  Mayor's  office  said. 

Water  continues  a  problem  In  1945  the 
supply  was  40,000  tons  a  day.  Today  it  is  135,- 
000  tons,  but  the  demand  is  for  200,000  For 
the  end  of  next  year  the  target  Is  to  produce 
250,000  tons  dally — "level  with  the  demand" 
then  foreseen. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  Pusan's  people  are 
connected  to  the  municipal  water  supply. 
The  other  16  per  cent  rely  on  wells,  with  the 
city  providing  sterilizing  chemicals  without 
charge.  I  was  told  that  the  per  capiU  water 
consumption  Is  32  gallons  a  day  compared  to 
the  worldwide  figure  of  50  and  Chicago's 
average  of  100. 

Korean   Industry  :    Exports   Up   Sharplt 
(By  George  Chaplin) 

Ulsan,  a  seaside  community  186  miles  south 
of  Seoul,  used  to  be  kno'wn  for  two  things. 
It  had  some  excellent  whalers,  with  a  fleet  of 
25  to  35  boats.  And  the  farms  behind  the 
town  grew  the  best  peas  in  the  country 

Today.  Ulsan  Is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
the  "little  Pittsburgh"  of  Korea 

In  a  newly  created  Industrial  area,  14 
plants  are  operating  or  under  construction, 
with  50  seen  by  1981.  The  population,  80,000 
five  years  ago.  Is  now  close  to  120.000  and  Is 
expected  to  grow  to  300.000. 

Petroleum,  fertllzer,  synthetic  fibers  and 
caustic  soda  are  among  the  present  products, 
with  steel  and  aluminum  soon  to  join  them. 

Investment  in  Ulsan  Is  about  $130  million 
from  domestic  sources  and  $140  million  from 
foreign,  including  heavy  sums  from  Japan 
as  a  result  of  the  new  normalization  treaty. 
The  Korean  government  Is  spending  millions 
for  roads,  water  and  harbor  Improvements 

Ulsan  has  a  good  natural  harbor  on  the 
Sea  of  Japan — being  developed  to  take  40.000- 
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ton  ships — and  a  good  water  supply.  The 
southwest  winds  blow  the  Industrial  smoke 
to  sea. 

RIFINEBT     HAS     LABGE     IMPACT 

I  Stopped  In  there  at  the  country's  first  re- 
finery for  a  chat  with  manager  Claude  Booth, 
a  veteran  of  the  Oulf  refinery  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

He  explained  that  Oulf  had  put  In  25  per 
cent,  the  Republic  of  Korea  75  per  cent.  The 
three-year-old  refinery  was  designed  for  a 
capacity  of  35.000  barrels  a  day  but  this  past 
spring  was  expanded  to  produce  55.000  (dis- 
tributed in  Korea-made  drums). 

Booth  said  they're  turning  out  13  prod- 
ucts— gasoline.  Jet  fuel,  everything  from  pro- 
pajie  to  asphalt.  But  with  the  need  three 
years  from  now  put  at  170.000  to  200,000 
barrels  a  day.  two  more  refineries  are  being 
scheduled,  one  due  for  completion  within  18 
months. 

I  asked  Booth  about  the  Impact  of  his 
operation. 

"It's  the  keystone  of  development,  this 
refinery,  directly  related  to  industries.  When 
I  came  in  August.  1963.  cars  and  taxis  were 
scarce.  Now  Seoul  is  Jammed  with  cars  and 
they're  building  overpasses  and  underpasses. 

"We  make  heavy  fuel  for  power  plants  and 
heavy  industry.  They're  building  three  fer- 
tilizer plants  (to  raise  production  five- fold). 
They  need  naphtha  to  make  ammonia  and 
naphtha  comes  from  the  refinery." 

Booth  termed  the  Koreans  "the  world's 
hardest- working  people.'  The  refinery  em- 
ploys 608.  about  40  of  them  college  gradu- 
ates. Until  recently,  he  said.  Korea  had  grad- 
uate chemical  engineers  for  whom  no  Jobs 
existed. 

In  Ulsan  when  I  talked  with  Booth  were 
177  foreigners,  66  of  them  Americans,  the 
other  112  being  Japanese  engineers  for  a  new 
fertilizer  plant,  the  country's  fifth. 

A    VISIT    TO    RADIO-TV    flRM 

Forty  miles  south  of  Ulsam  is  the  port  of 
Pusan  and  I  visited  several  industries  there, 
beginning  with  the  Gold  Star  Co  .  Ltd..  which 
typifies  Korea's  recent  industrial  expansion. 

Gold  Star  last  year  made  240.000  radios, 
140.000  of  these  for  export  (all  other  com- 
panies made  Just  over  600,000).  This  year's 
Gold  Star  goal  is  300.000,  with  most  being 
shipped  to  the  U.S.  (Eight  years  ago,  Korea 
made  only  40  per  cent  of  its  own  radios;  today 
it  makes  85  per  cent,  i 

Gold  Star  Is  also  Korea's  only  TV  manu- 
facturer, turning  out  Its  first  batch  of  30,000 
seta  last  year  (with  picture  tubes  made  In 
Japan)  and  projecting  36,000  this  year,  in 
the  $200  to  »250  range  Presently  there  are 
only  100,000  sets  in  the  country. 

Other  Gold  Star  products: 

Refrigerators,  5,000  a  year;  electric  fans. 
60,000  this  year:  telephones,  55.000  a  year: 
automatic  switchboards,  42.000:  motors, 
11.000;  Watt-meters.  250.000.  Gold  Star  is 
also  aflUlated  wth  companies  making  prod- 
ucts ranging  from  chemicals  to  toothpaste 
and  soap  to  cable  and  wire. 

The  firm  was  established  In  1958  and  built 
in  1963  on  the  16-acre  site  I  visited.  It  has 
3.800  workers — up  1,600  in  a  year.  Of  these, 
1,600  are  women  and  girls,  mostly  on  the  as- 
sembly line,  working  with  equipment  bought 
with  a  $1.25  million  loan  from  West  Germany. 
Gold  Star  began  exporting  four  years  ago. 
reached  $1.5  million  last  year,  mostly  In 
radios.  A  New  Tork  general  merchandise  com- 
pany is  Its  biggest  buyer,  but  it  also  has 
customers  In  Canada,  Panama,  Southeast 
Asia  and  Africa  (Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanzania). 
The  company  has  top  engineers  but  needs 
skilled  labor,  so  it  runs  Its  own  technical 
school,  partly  financed  by  the  government. 
Graduates  Immediately  get  50  to  60  per  cent 
more  pay  than  unskilled  workers. 

For  those  who  wish  them,  the  company 
provides  houses  and  dormitories. 

SAWMILL    NOW    BIG    ENTERPRISE 

After  Gold  Star,  I  went  through  the  Tong 
Myung  Timber  Co.,  which  was  founded  as  a 


small  sawmill  in  1925.  began  making  veneer 
plywood  after  World  War  11  and  started  ex- 
porUngln  1961. 

Tong  Myung  employs  2,200 — 30  per  cent  of 
them  single  women  about  19  or  20 — and  ex- 
pects this  total  to  go  to  3.500  when  a  second 
plant  Is  completed  this  year. 

At  that  time  It  will  be  the  largest  hardwood 
plywood  producer  in  the  Orient,  turning  out 
80  million  square  feet  of  one-eighth-inch- 
thick  plywood  each  month.  Its  final  products 
range  up  to  an  Inch  in  thickness  and  are  used 
for  furniture,  packing,  boats  and  housing. 

The  two-8quare-mllllon-foot-pl£mt  oj)er- 
ates  around  the  clock,  sometimes  seven  days 
a  week.  Most  of  its  logs  (120  million  board 
feet  a  year)  come  from  the  Philippines  and 
Borneo. 

The  firm  has  been  supplying  the  U.S.  Army 
in  Korea  for  a  decade  but  in  1965  exported 
to  the  U.S.  for  the  first  time  and  last  year 
began  supplying  the  U.S.  military  installa- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

Tong  Myung  exports  85  per  cent  of  its  out- 
put (about  $20  million  this  year,  from  $2 
million  In  1963).  Also  this  year  It  will  begin 
shipping  finished  Instead  of  unfinished  ply- 
wood. U.S.  shipments  go  to  Tacoma.  Los  An- 
geles. Longvlew,   Calif.,  Hoiiston,   Norfolk. 

P&ODUCCR    or    BARGAIN    GOODS 

Korea  is  still  running  a  trade  deficit — its 
Imports  last  year  of  $716.4  million  ($253.7 
million  from  U.S.)  ran  far  ahead  of  Its  $250  3 
million  in  exports — so  It  Is  urgent  that  the 
country  sharply  step  up  its  overseas  sales. 

(But  the  foreign  earnings  picture — $454 
million  last  year — has  been  greatly  helped  by 
remittances  from  the  45,000  Korean  troops 
and  10,000  civilian  workers  In  Vietnam. 
Through  purchase  of  supplies,  the  Vietnam 
war.  In  fact.  Is  giving  the  Korean  economy 
the  same  kind  of  boost  the  Korean  War  gave 
Japan  during  1950-53). 

In  years  past,  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  were 
the  places  where  American  and  other  western 
buyers  went  for  bargain-basement  merchan- 
dise. Today,  it's  Increasingly  becoming  Korea. 
A    reporter    visiting   Seoul    for   The   Dally 
News  Record,  one  of  the  Palrchlld  business 
papers  in  New  York,   recently  called  South 
Korea    'the  last  frontier  where  the  current 
generation  of  economic  missionaries  can  still 
find   the   required   formula  of  an  abundant 
low-wage,  literate,  easily-trained  labor  force 
under  a  government  that  combines  stability 
with  an  eagerness  to  attract  foreign  capital" 
In  the  lobby  of  the  Bando  Hotel  In  Seoul  I 
chatted    with    two    New   Yorkers    who    were 
In  Korea  to  buy  cheap  beaded  sweaters.  They 
said  a  local  operator  could  hang  out  a  sign 
for  600  unskilled  women  and  train  them  well 
enough  In  two  weeks  for  them  to  make  ac- 
ceptable  sweaters   In   their   own    homes.    (A 
latter-day   version  of  New  York's  East   Side 
"piece  work"  thousands  of  miles  removed!) 
The  Dally  News  Record  listed  these  wage 
scales:     Assembly-line    girls,    $10    to    $15    a 
month  (which  usually  Include  25  workdays  i ; 
men    laborer*,    $21    a    month;    women,    $15: 
semiskilled   men.    $33:    women,   $23;    skilled 
men,  $44:  women.  $30.  Not  only  considerably 
lower  than  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  but  about 
15  to  20  per  cent  under  Taiwan. 

The  Bank  of  Korea  lists  the  following  as 
the  average  dally  cash  wages  by  Industry: 
machinery,  61  cents  a  day;  textiles,  65; 
leather  products,  65;  rubber  products,  74;  pa- 
per. 78;  metal  products,  78;  chemicals,  79 
cents;  petroleum  and  coal.  84;  electronics, 
88;  stone,  glass  and  clay  products,  89:  food 
processing,  91;  beverages,  $1.02  a  day;  wood 
products.  $106;  printing,  $1.11;  and  basic 
metals,  $1.14. 

U.S.    FIRMS    LOOK    TO    rtTTURE 

Despite  the  low-wage  level,  a  program  has 
begun  for  inspection  of  outgoing  merchan- 
dise, in  an  effort  for  quality  control.  More 
and  more  of  even  the  larger  American  firms 
are   buying   in   Korea — among   them,   R.    H. 


Macy  &  Co.,  May  Department  Stores,  Wool- 
worth's. 

Its  further  encouraging  that  several  majo- 
U.S  financial  institutions  have  opened 
branches:  Bank  of  America,  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  and  Chase  Manhat- 
tan. 

Several  months  ago.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  put  out  an  economic  survey  of  the 
country.  To  finance  economic  developmenf 
under  the  present  five-year  plan.  It  says,  $2  2 
billion  of  Investment  Is  scheduled  to  come 
from  Korean  taxes  and  domestic  savings  over 
a  five-year  period,  much  more  than  in  anv 
previous  period. 

"To  accomplish  this,  the  Koreans  will  have 
to  save  a  third  of  the  anticipated  Increase  in 
their  earnings.  In  addition,  the  plan  looks  for 
$14  billion  of  public  and  private  capital  from 
abroad,  an  Increase  of  one-sixth  over  the 
amount  Korea  attracted  In  the  last  five  years 

"To  succeed,  government  officials  recognise 
the  need  to  pursue  fiscal  and  monetary  poll- 
cles  that  keep  the  stepped-up  volume  of  in- 
vestment in  line  with  the  nation's  overall  re- 
sources. Only  In  this  way  can  they  preserve 
the  nation's  recent  gains  in  financial 
stability. 

"This  Is  a  big  order,  but  not  impossible  The 
government  Is  doing  Its  part  by  restraining 
Its  spending  and  reducing  the  government 
deficit.  This  has  made  It  easier  for  Koreas 
monetary  authorities  to  curb  credit  expan- 
sion As  a  result,  the  private  sector  has  been 
encouraged  to  Increase  savings,  Investmente 
and  export  sales" 

Last  March  former  Undersecretary  of  Sta-.e 
George  W.  Ball,  now  with  Lehman  Brothers 
International,  headed  a  U.S.  industrial  In- 
vestment mission  to  Korea.  Of  the  23  firms 
represented,  18  decided  to  follow  up  with  fur- 
ther Investigation  of  Investment  possibilities. 

FX)REIGN    INVESTMENT    SPURRED 

As  one  aid  to  foreign  Investment,  a  Korean 
law  has  been  revised  to  permit  an  unlimited 
takeout  of  profits  Before  the  limit  was  20  per 
cent  of  the  capital  base. 

Other  main  features  of  the  amended  law: 
foreign-invested  enterprise  can  have  a  five- 
year  tax  holiday,  then  three  years  at  50  per 
cent  of  the  rate;  and  machinery  and  raw 
materials  can  be  Imported  duty-free  until  an 
enterprise  is  established  (If  a  firm  Is  100  per 
cent  In  the  export  business  then  the  duty- 
free aspect  Is  on  a  permanent  basis) . 

While  many  countries  at  Korea's  present 
stage  of  development  are  ultra-nationalistic, 
Korea  does  not  insist  on  Joint  venture  or 
on  any  maximum  or  minimum  equity  by  for- 
eigners. Outsiders  can  come  in  and  give  tech- 
nical knowledge  or  they  can  come  in  and  own 
100  pwr  cent 

Korea  has  set  up  an  Investment  promotion 
office  but  wants  to  make  sure  the  climate  Is 
"right"  before  putting  out  Its  calling  card  by 
having  offices  overseas.  At  present,  I  was  told, 
there's  enough  Interest  to  keep  the  mala 
office  busy  without  any  heavy  promstlon. 
However,  the  Korea  Trade  Promotion  Cor- 
poration (KOTRA)   has  11  offices  overseas 

TOURISM     snows    A     REAL    POTENTUL    BUT    GETS 
LITTLE    OFFICIAL    SUPPORT 

Tourism  Is  one  of  Korea's  real  potentials— 
but  thus  far  Its  had  a  rather  low  priority  in 
terms  of  official  support. 

A  government  agency  does  exist  how- 
ever— the  Korea  Tourist  Service.  Inc.  (KTSl. 
the  stock  100  per  cent  owned  by  the  Finance 
Ministry  and  its  operations  controlled  by  the 
Transportation  Ministry.  Its  head  Is  named 
by  the  President  of  Korea  and  the  directors 
by  the  Transportation  Ministry. 

KTS.  which  tries  to  operate  as  if  it  were 
In  free  enterprise,  owns  and  manages  a  num- 
t>er  of  hotels  and  tourist  attractions  These 
Include  the  Bando  Hotel  (111  rooms i,  the 
best  in  Seoul;  the  nearby  Walker  Hill  resort 
( 265  rooms ) ;  end  the  Bando-Choeun  ar- 
cade, which  Is  lined  with  fascinating  Uttle 
shops  stocking  everything  from  Jewels  to 
neckties.  The  Chosun  was  closed  In  July  aD<l 
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is  being  demolished.  It  will  be  replaced  by  an 
$11  million  500-room  hotel  to  be  built  and 
operated  by  American  Airlines  and  Korean 
government. 

KTS  also  operates  a  travel  agency  and 
foreign  commissaries  In  several  cities,  which 
sell  canned  foods,  liquors,  cigaret-  and  other 
items  tax-free  to  foreigners,  on  display  of 
passports.  To  cap  it,  KTS  runs  a  taxi  service 
which  caters  to  U.S.  and  U.N  troops. 

KTS  represents  Korea  in  international 
tourism,  being  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Area 
Travel  Assn.  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
East  Asia  Travel  Assn.,  which  It  helped  or- 
ganize in  Tokyo  along  with  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,   the  Philippines  and  Thailand. 

It's  soon  obvious  to  a  visitor  that  Korea 
Is  short  on  tourist  facilities  and  will  be  for 
a  long  time,  unless  there's  more  outside 
flnancmg.  The  government  regards  tourism's 
profitability  as  low  compared  with  other 
Industries.  Those  In  tourism  cite  its  value  In 
producing  foreign  exchange  and  In  contrib- 
uting to  economic  development. 

"Each  hotel  room  in  Korea  produces  two 
to  three  Jobs."  I  was  told.  "Each  tourism 
dollar  turns  over  3.4  times,  since  It  fiows  out 
to  the  laundries,  to  feed  people,  to  mechanics 
and  others." 

Despite  inadequate  accommodations  visi- 
tors last  year  totaled  67,965,  up  100  per  cent 
over  1965.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the  new 
regulation  that  you  can  travel  to  Hong  Kong 
or  Bangkok  by  way  of  Seoul  without  extra  air 
fare. 

Korea's  School  Needs  Outrun  Funds 
( By  George  Chaplin ) 

Koreans,  one  of  them  said  to  me,  are  "big 
in  the  head,  but  not  so  big  In  the  stomach." 

It  was  his  way  of  saying  that  Interest  in 
higher  education  has  outrun  the  ability  of 
the  economy  to  absorb  graduates. 

"Of  every  1,000  population,  we  now  have 
67  students  at  the  university  level,"  I  was 
told.  "This  makes  Korea  rank  fourth.  Just 
after  Canada,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
We  hope  to  cut  this  to  5  5  per  thousand.  As 
an  example,  a  quota  has  been  placed  on  law- 
students." 

Since  about  30  per  cent  of  high  school 
graduates  go  on  to  higher  learning,  Korea 
now  has  140,000  students — "more  than  Eng- 
land"—In  117  colleges  and  universities.  Some 
of  the  schools  are  first-rate,  some  Just 
diploma  mills. 

These  117  include  six  national  universities. 
six  national  and  two  other  public  colleges  56 
private  universities  and  colleges;  47  Junior 
colleges.  13  of  them  specializing  in  education. 
(Almost  three-quarters  of  the  students  are 
In  private  InsUtuUons).  Overall,  17  kinds  of 
bachelor's  and  master's  and  11  kinds  of  doc- 
toral degrees  are  offered. 

(By  contrast,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
there  was  only  one  university,  Keijo  Imperial 
University,  and  19  Junior  colleges  established 
during  the  Japanese  occupation ) 

"Today,  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  a  top  university  can  get  Jobs  at  once — but 
the  other  35  cannot,  at  least  not  on  a  level 
one  associates  wnth  a  degree." 

The  educator  who  said  this  added  that  part 
of  the  pressure  is  taken  off  by  the  fact  some 
are  drafted  into  military  service  the  year  they 
graduate. 

TOO  MANY  STUDT  CLASSICS 

The  surplus  of  graduates  is  but  one  part  of 
the  problem.  The  other  is  that  too  many  of 
the  graduates  are  In  the  liberal  arts,  w'hlle 
Korea's  need  is  for  more  scientific  skills. 

Traditionally,  the  Confuclanlst  influence 
built  respect  for  classical  studies.  Technical 
training  lacked  status  and  was  something 
reserved  for  the  lowly  members  of  society. 

"Everyone  respecta  the  white  collar,"  it  was 
explained,  "but  in  recent  years  the  govern- 
hient  has  been  stressing  the  blue  collar  " 

Despite  the  prestige  hurdle,  the  program  is 
gradually  catching  on,  partly  because  it  pays 
off  economically. 


"There  used  to  be  emphasis  on.  say,  polit- 
ical science.  Now  the  cream  of  the  high 
schools  goes  into  chemistry,  civil  engineering, 
blo-chemistry  and  such.  It's  easier  for  them 
to  get  Jobs." 

With  one  five-year  plan  completed  and  the 
second  underway,  Korea  Is  feverishly  seeking 
to  build  an  industrial  base — and  in  part  this 
Is  dependent  upon  having  the  right  talent  in 
the  right  niunbers. 

technical  jobs  up  sharply 

Sang-kun  Chun,  an  official  of  the  Economic 
Planning  Board,  sees  the  employment  of 
scientific  and  technical  workers  increasing  at 
an  annual  average  rate  of  10.1  per  cent  as 
against  3.6  per  cent  for  total  employment. 

The  greatest  annual  Increase  between  now 
and  1971  Is  expected  In  construction  (18.8 
per  cent),  followed  by  electrical,  plumbing 
and  sanitation  work  (14.8).  with  manufac- 
turing Jobs  third  (12.8) . 

This  trend  had  produced  a  growing  empha- 
sis on  vocational  training  below  the  full 
college  level. 

Throughout  the  country  vocational  edu- 
cation—agricultural, commercial,  techni- 
cal— is  offered  by  205  public  and  107  private 
high  schools,  with  172.436  pupils.  There  are 
also  eight  technical  colleges — four  public, 
four  private — with  the  average  college  grad- 
uate 20  years  old.  Those  drafted  at  21  put 
in  three  years  of  service,  during  which  they 
may  continue  technical  training  at  army 
depots. 

In  Seoul  I  visited  Kyunggi  Technical  Col- 
lege, which  Is  a  daytime  Junior  college  for 
600  youths  and  doubles  at  night  as  a  tech- 
nical high  school  for  780. 

The  Junior  college  is  entered  at  the  lOih 
grade  and  provides  three  years  of  senior  high 
and  two  of  college. 

Kyunggi  has  been  operating  for  only  three 
years  The  first  year  it  graduated  62.  found 
Jobs  for  all.  Last  year  it  graduated  and 
placed  40  This  past  February  it  again  turned 
out  62.  with  assured  employment. 

EgUIPMENT  IS  ANTIQUATED 

At  Kyunggi  there  are  four  departments: 
mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
architecture  and  industrial  arts.  The  rooms 
are  drab  and  drafty  and  the  workshop  equip- 
ment is  old.  having  been  donated  by 
UNKRA — the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency — 10  years  ago.  after  the 
Korean  War. 

A  mimeographed  sheet  banded  me  as  I 
toured  the  school  said :  "We  cannot  replace 
these  old  things  because  of  our  financial  sit- 
uation. As  you  know  well,  our  national  ex- 
pense go  almost  to  the  national  defense.  We 
are  not  able  to  spend  much  money  in  educa- 
tion. We  are  doing  our  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

Korea  spends  about  16  per  cent  of  its 
budget  for  education,  with  69  per  cent  of 
the  funds  going  to  elementary  instruction. 
The  backlog  of  needs  Is  so  massive  and  the 
school  population  growth  so  great  that  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  are  highly  inadequate. 

There's  a  current  shortage  of  16.000  class- 
rooms and  of  10.000  elementary.  15,000  mid- 
dle school  and  lO.OOO  high  school  teachers. 
(Even  so,  teaching  standards  have  risen. 
Until  six  years  ago.  normal  school  graduates 
were  regarded  as  qualified  to  teach  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  Now.  a  two-year  teachers' 
college  course  is  required) . 

The  country  really  had  to  start  Us  school 
system  almost  from  scratch  after  the  Korean 
War,  In  which  half  the  classrooms  and  most 
of  the  libraries  and  labs  were  destroyed  and 
thousands    of   teachers    killed    or    wounded 

Schools  had  to  be  rebuilt,  teachers  re- 
cruited and  trained,  books  written  and 
printed,  vocational  education  expanded  and 
the  campaign  against  literacy  widened. 

LITERACY    LEVEL    MUCH    HIGHER 

Literacy  In  1945  was  estimated  at  only  22 
per  cent.  The  claim  now  Is  90  per  cent  (of 
those  over  six),   achieved  through  compul- 


sory education  and  adult  classes  in  the  vil- 
lages, often  conducted  by  volunteers. 

One  Is  officially  literate  if  he  can  write  the 
24-letter  'hangur'  alphabet,  which  has  come 
down  from  the  16th  century.  But  since  this 
can  be  learned  in  several  hours,  the  standard 
of  literacy  is  still  low. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  aspect  of 
Korean  education  is  the  dramatic  increase  in 
student  totals.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  general  population  has  risen  from  20 
million  to  30.  But  elementary  enrollment  has 
tripled  and  that  at  secondary  and  college 
levels  has  Jumped  20  times. 

The  latest  elementary  education  figures  I 
saw  were  of  five  million  pupils.  They  are  In- 
structed by  79.164  teachers  (three-quarters 
of  them  mem  in  5.125  schools — with  the  high 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  62.3  to  1. 

Yearly  pupil  increases  of  300,000  are  seen 
until  at  least  1971  Attendance  is  compulsory 
through  the  sixth  grade  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  hopes  to  extend  this  through  the 
ninth  grade  In  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

Tuition  is  free,  but  textbcxiks  and  school 
supplies  are  not.  glthough  the  government 
assists  families  too  poor  to  afford  these 

In  the  seccndarj  schools — middle  schools 
for  grades  7  through  9;  high  schools  for 
grades  10  through  12 — admission  is  by  com- 
petitive examination,  and  an  entrance  fee 
and  modest  tuition  are  charged. 

There  are  some  695  public  and  513  private 
middle  schools  with  751.341  students  and 
19,067  teachers;  and  385  public  and  316  pri- 
vate high  schools  v-nth  426,531  students  and 
14.108  teachers  I  gather  that  almost  90  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  have  a  higher  student 
ratio  than  the  standard  of  60  to  1. 

PARENTS     EXPECrr     TOO     MUCH 

An  article  in  the  Korea  Journal  by  Tal-se 
Chung,  Secretary-General  of  the  Korean 
Federation  of  Education  Associations,  says, 
"Considering  the  fact  that  the  teacher  and 
the  parent  share  the  child's  day,  a  teacher 
can  be  compared  to  parents  who  have  60  to 
70  children. 

"Yet  parents  expect  teachers  to  taJce  care 
of  their  children  with  the  same  loving  un- 
derstanding they  themselves  give  We  (teach- 
ers) cannot  look  on  unconcerned  while  the 
size  of  classes  continues  to  increase. 

"The  teaching  load  is  certainly  too  heavy 
for  teachers  to  fulfill  their  mission  of  edu- 
cating youth.  The  teacher  becomes  a  mere 
machine  for  cramming  facts  and  figures  in 
immature   heads  Most  teachers  work  at 

least  13  hours  in  addition  to  their  44-hour 
week." 

The  article  also  pleads  for  higher  teacher's 
pay.  pointing  out  that  while  the  average 
married  male  teacher  supports  a  family  of 
4.25  persons,  he  s  only  paid  *22  U.S.  monthly 
in  primary  schools  and  about  $33  in  high 
schools. 

The  school  year  In  Korea  starts  in  March, 
ends  in  February,  with  40  days  of  vacation 
in  summer,  30  in  winter  The  youngsters  go 
to  school  six  days  a  week 

The  classroom  and  teacher  scarcity  In 
primary  schools  requires  a  two-shift  system 
(8  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  p  m.  to  5).  even  three 
shifts  In  certain  densely  populated  areas  for 
lower  grades 

STRENGTHS    AND    W^EAKNESSES 

One  major  weakness  of  the  system  Is  its 
inflexibility,  making  for  a  lack  of  rapport 
between  student  and  teacher.  There  are 
strong  points,  too.  One  Is  in  the  teaching  of 
English  from  the  7th  grade  up.  which,  I  was 
told,  is  done  more  effectively  than  in  Japan. 

At  the  university  level  there  Is  often  not 
enough  interchange  between  departments. 
Again,  too  much  rigidity.  There  also  has  been 
a  history  of  strong  faculties  and  weak  presi- 
dents, but  I  gather  the  qusaity  of  administra- 
tive leadership  has  improved. 

I  visited  only  one  university — Ewha  Wom- 
an's University  in  Seoul,  the  largest  women's 
Institution  of  higher  learning  In  Asia  and 
the  ninth  largest  In  the  world.  On  Its  100- 
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acre  campus,  8.000  students  pursue  four-year 
programs  leading  to  B.A.  degrees.  It  aiso  has 
graduate  schools  offering  masters'  and  doc- 
tors' degrees. 

Interestingly.  Bwha  was  started  as  a 
primary  school,  with  four  pupils.  In  1886.  by 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Scranton.  the  first  woman 
Methodist  Episcopal  missionary  x-o  Korea 

In  1904  It  was  expanded  to  Include  a  high 
school  and  In  1910  a  college,  with  a  freshman 
class  of  five.  (Korea's  first  college.  Soong  SU. 
had  opened  three  years  earlier  In  Pyong- 
yang). In  1945,  after  liberation  from  Japan. 
E^vha  became  a  university. 

When  the  Communists  occupied  Seoul  In 
1950,  the  school  moved  south  to  Pusan,  called 
Itself  a  "campus  In  exile"  and  went  on  op- 
erating. After  the  truce  It  moved  back  to 
Seoul,  with  2,000  enrolled. 

Of  today's  8,000  students,  only  800  live  In 
dorms,  the  rest  commuting  The  faculty  Is 
500.  of  whom  300  are  full  time 

EMPLOYMENT     IS      H.\RD    TO     GET 

Ewha's  freshmen,  mostly  18.  have  finished 
12  years  of  schooling— six  primary  grades, 
three  in  middle  school,  three  in  high.  Ad- 
mission 16  by  exam  and  three  times  as  many 
apply  as  can  be  absorbed — 6.000  for  2,000 
openings.  Five  per  cent  of  the  students  get 
Ewha  scholarships  and  some  others  are 
helped  by  government. 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  include  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  i about  half  the  graduates 
are  in  liberal  arts),  education,  music,  fine 
arVB,  physical  education,  law  and  political 
science,  medicine,  pharmacy  and  home  eco- 
nomics. Of  the  some  2.000  receiving  degrees 
each  year,  fewer  than  200  go  to  graduate 
school. 

Ewha's  graduates  mostly  become  teachers, 
social  workers  and  office  personnel.  Jobs  are 
not  easy  to  get  except  for  the  teachers:  these 
prefer  to  stay  in  Seoul  rather  than  going  Into 
the  countryside,  where  a  heavy  need  for  them 
also  exists.  (Nationally,  to  attract  more 
teachers  quickly,  three-to-six  month  special 
training  Is  being  offered  in  such  subjects  as 
music  and  physical  education  to  liberal  arts 
graduates  who  have  not  majored  In  educa- 
tion) . 

Ewha  still  has  strong  U.S.  Methodist  back- 
ing: also  support  from  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  One  official  at  the  university  said. 
"We  look  for  Christian  leaders  from  women. 
We  try  to  prepare  these.  We  put  emphasis  on 
religion  and  there  Is  chapel  every  day." 

MANY    KOBSANS   STUDY    ABROAD 

Quite  a  few  Koreans  prefer  overseas  study 
and  they  range  over  30  countries,  from  Tai- 
wan (97  Korean  students)  to  Switzerland 
(38).  but  moat  come  to  the  US.  (presently 
4.000  to  5.000  In  undergraduate  and  graduate 
fields  and  some  600  Ph.D  's.  largely  working 
for  universities  or  the  Federal  government). 

To  help  attract  them  back  to  Korea  and 
stop  the  "brain  drain."  there's  a  new  civil 
service  act  providing  that  scientists  be  paid 
as  well  as.  If  not  better  than,  administrators. 

Related  to  this  Is  a  new  Korean  Institute 
for  Science  and  Technology,  for  which  the 
U.S.  Is  providing  »150  million.  Ground  for- 
mally was  broken  Just  after  President  John- 
son's visit  last  fall  and  45  scientists  now 
abroad  will  return  as  staff. 

In  sum,  Korea  Is  making  substantial  prog- 
ress In  education  but  its  needs  are  formidable 
and  Its  ability  to  pay  the  bill  is  highly  lim- 
ited The  story  Is  the  same  as  In  all  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Korea's  History  Is  One  or  War  and  Woe 
(By  Oeorge  Chaplin) 

Korea  Is  a  land  that  wanted  to  be  left 
alone— but  never  was  for  long. 

It  Is  largely  a  victim  of  its  geography — a 
peninsula  Jutting  600  miles  south  from 
China's  Manchuria  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
Maritime  Provinces  and  yet  so  close  to  Japan 


that  Japanese  TV  programs  are  clearly  re- 
ceived in  the  Korean  port  of  Pusan. 

For  centuries,  as  even  today.  Korea  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  big-power  rivalries. 
Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol  leader,  used  Ko- 
rea to  launch  assaults  on  Japan  In  1274 
and  1281.  And  In  1592  the  Japanese  shogun 
Hldeyoshl  landed  thousands  of  troop>s  In  Ko- 
rea In  an  Invasion  directed  at  China. 

Korea  knew  no  peace.  Its  description  as 
the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm  was  pleasant, 
but  rhetorical.  When  It  was  not  the  Mongols 
occupying.  It  was  the  Manchus  or  the  Japa- 
nese Official  envoys  extracted  concessions. 
Foreign  pirates  plagued  the  coasts. 

Through  most  of  Its  early  history,  Korea 
held  a  sort  of  Junior  status  to  China,  at  some 
times  more  willingly  than  at  others.  The  re- 
sult was  a  heavy  Chinese  Impact  on  Korean 
culture,  philosophy  and  government  struc- 
ture. 

had    well-advanced    CCLTtTRE 

By  the  15th  century,  well  before  Guten- 
berg, Koreans  were  printing  from  movable 
metal  type.  They  built  great  pagodas  and 
opened  a  royal  college  of  literature.  Their 
scholarly  pursuits  ranged  from  geology  to 
astronomy. 

But  too  much  of  their  energies  and  re- 
sources were  diverted  to  resisting  outsiders. 
They  yearned  to  seal  themselves  off  from  the 
world,  to  be  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  and  their 
efforts  were  fairly  successful  through  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Internally,  the  almost  500-year-old  Yl  Dy- 
nasty began  to  crumble  before  the  feuding  of 
political  cliques  and  the  growing  separation 
of  the  court  and  academicians  from  the  Ko- 
rean people.  Externally,  Japan  and  Russia 
and  the  West  were  all  contesting  for  Pacific 
power  and  trade. 

Korea  was  about  to  be  "opened  up",  but 
not  without  showing  Its  displeasure. 

In  1866  a  grounded  American  trading 
schooner,  the  General  Sherman,  was  burned 
and  Its  crew  murdered.  And  nine  European 
Catholic  priests  who  had  been  quietly  seek- 
ing converts  were  also  killed. 

In  1871  the  U.S.  Minister  to  China.  Fred- 
erick F.  Low,  was  sent  to  Korea  with  five 
American  naval  vessels  to  negotiate  both  a 
trade  treaty  and  a  shipwreck  convention.  The 
ships  ran  into  shore  battery  fire,  retaliated 
and  withdrew, 

XJNITED   STATES  SIGNED  TREATY   IN    1882 

In  1876  Japan  maneuvered  a  diplomatic 
pact  with  Korea  and  in  1879  sent  Its  first 
minister  to  Seoul.  In  1882.  the  U.S.  was  able 
to  conclude  the  first  Western  treaty  ("of 
peace,  amity,  commerce  and  navigation") 
with  Korea,  whose  king  had  first  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Chinese  government. 

Our  first  minister,  Lucius  H.  Foote,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  in  May  and  that  Au- 
gust two  Korean  ministers  came  to  the  U.S 
to  study  our  customs  and  postal  services, 
public  schools  and  fortifications. 

By  spring  of  1686  Korea  had  also  signed 
treaties  with  Russia  and  Prance.  But  the 
"open  door"  brought  no  peace.  In  1894  a 
revolt  attracted  troops  of  first  China,  then 
Japan — and  the  two  countries  began  a  war 
on  Korean  soil. 

China  was  quickly  defeated,  ceded  Formosa 
to  Japan  and  recognized  Korea's  independ- 
ence. Japan  then  forced  a  pro-Japanese  cabi- 
net on  the  Korean  king,  but  he  fled  to  the 
Russian  legation  and  tried  to  rule  from 
there. 

Relations  between  Japan  and  Russia 
worsened — over  both  Korea  and  Manchuria — 
and  in  1904  Japan  declared  war.  Japanese 
troops  landed  in  Korea  to  use  It  as  a  base. 
The  Korean  ruler,  who  wanted  to  be  neutral, 
was  forced  to  become  a  Japanese  ally,  to  hand 
over  control  of  the  maU,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems,  and  to  accept  Japanese  ad- 
visors throughout  government. 

Like  China  a  decade  before,  Russia  was  de- 
feated and  recognized — as  did  the  U.S.  and 


Britain— that  Japan  had  paramount  Interest 
In  Korea. 

JAPAN   TAKES   OVER    KOREA 

The  Korean  emperor  (he'd  upgraded  hi=; 
title  from  king)  reluctantly  signed  a  creaty 
giving  Japan  control  of  Korea's  foreign  af- 
fairs—and from  Tokyo  Prince  Ito  Hlrobum; 
came  in  1906  as  the  first  resident-general 

The  U.S.  legation  In  Seoul  and  the  Korea 
legation  in  Washington  were  closed,  and 
representatives  withdrawn  In  1907  the 
Korean  emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate  In 
favor  of  a  retarded  son  who  approved  anneita. 
tion  to  Japan  on  August  20,  1910. 

The  first  governor-general.  Count  Terauchi 
stated  as  Japan's  aim:  "The  transformation 
of  a  decayed  kingdom  Into  a  prosperous  and 
rich  country  and  the  gift  of  good  administra- 
tion and  peace  to  the  new  subjects  of  the 
empire," 

For  years  there  was  Armed  Korean  re- 
sistance (70  Incidents  In  the  first  36  monthii 
but  It  was  called  the  work  of  "brigands"  and 
put  down  by  force.  Tight  political  control 
was  maintained— posts  down  to  the  level  0.' 
magistrate  and  village  leader  being  filled  by 
Japanese,  with  Koreans  confined  to  cleri- 
cal Jobs.  Japan  set  out  to  develop  the  coun- 
try while  methodically  seeking  to  Japanlze 
the  culture. 

Tlie  country's  finances  were  improved 
Japanese  industrial  capital  poured  In.  Ei- 
cellent  hydroelectric  systems  were  built  in 
the  north  New  railways,  roads  and  harbors 
were  constructed.  (A  deluxe  train  ran  from 
Pusan  to  Paris,  via  Siberia) 

Pishing  and  forestry  were  expanded— often 
with  the  use  of  immigrants  from  Japan 
(Most  of  the  Industrial  development  was  w. 
the  north,  later  tying  in  with  Manchuria:  the 
south  remained  largely  agricultural) 

THINK  AND  ACT  JAPANESE 

But  the  economic  gains  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Korean  culture.  The  school  sys- 
tem and  curriculum  were  revamped  and  more 
primary  schools  opened  to  make  the  Koreans 
"good  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  Empire  "  Tl;f 
Japanese  language  was  stressed  and  soon 
became  dominant  in  the  classroom  and  news- 
papers. (Between  10  and  15  per  cent  of  the 
people — those  over  35 — can  still  speak  Japa- 
nese ) . 

People  were  supposed  to  think  and  act 
Japanese,  and  heavy  military  and  police 
forces  were  on  hand  to  back  up  official  policy 
and  break  any  resistance. 

But  Korean  leaders,  never  daunted,  sough*. 
a  way  to  dramatize  their  resentment.  The 
time  was  March  1,  1919.  It  was  a  time  when 
Woodrow  Wilson's  doctrine  of  self-determi- 
nation was  stirring  nationalistic  pride 
around  the  world.  It  was  also  a  time  when 
impending  burial  ceremonies  for  the  Korean 
king  who  had  abdicated  in  1907  enabled  peo- 
ple to  gather  In  Seoul  without  undue 
suspicion. 

Thirty-three  distinguished  Koreans— in- 
cluding clergymen  of  Buddhist  and  Christian 
faiths  and  the  nationalistic  Chondokyo 
sect— signed  a  proclamation  of  indejjendence 
drawn  up  by  a  noted  author,  Choe  Namson 
Then  30  of  them  met  In  Pagoda  Park  In  the 
center  of  Seoul,  dispatched  their  declaration 
to  the  Japanese  governor-general,  called  the 
police  and  waited  to  be  arrested. 

Their  Imprisonment — and  the  prearranged 
reading  of  the  proclamation  throughout 
Korea— set  off  a  vast  wave  of  demonstrations 
mostly  peaceful.  The  Japanese  harshly  re- 
taliated, but  when  deuils  leaked  to  the  world 
despite  a  tight  censorship,  the  pressure  of 
opinion  forced  an  easing  of  occupation 
policies. 

STUDENT  RIOTS  PRO\-E  fTTnLE 

The  freedom  movement  had  carried  the 
slogan.  "May  Korea  be  free  for  10,000  years"— 
dal  han  tongnlp  mansel — but  this  soon  be- 
came called  Just  "mansel",  the  Korean  equK- 
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jlent  of  banzai,  and  U  stUl  referred  to  In 

that  way.  ,     .    ^     » 

In  the  1920's  there  were  several  student 
riots,  but  they  achieved  little.  Beginning  In 
1931  when  the  Japanese  moved  Into  Man- 
churia, controls  In  Korea  again  were  tight- 
ened They  remained  so  as  Japan  went  to 
war  in  China  proper  In  1937— using  Korea  as 
a  staging  area — and   then  moved   to  World 

War  II 

Korea  became  a  part  of  the  Japanese  war 
machine  and  in  1942  was  made  a  part  of 
Japan  proper,  and  placed  under  a  domestic 
ministry. 

The  next  year,  at  the  Cairo  Conference  or 
December,  1943,  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and 
China  declared  that  "the  aforesaid  three 
ereat  powers,  mindful  of  the  enslavement  of 
the  people  of  Korea,  are  determined  that 
in  due  coiu-se  Korea  shall  become  free  and 
independent." 

Russia,  which  subsequently  affirmed  this, 
began  to  figure  In  Allied  deliberations  on 
Korea,  both  at  Yalta  In  February,  1945  and 
Potsdam  In  July,  1945.  At  Yalta,  President 
Roosevelt  was  eager  for  Russia  to  enter  the 
war  against  Japan.  Stalin,  no  easy  bargainer, 
wanted  acknowledgement  that  Korea  fell 
within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence. 

Russia  finally  went  to  war  against  Japan, 
only  a  week  before  the  latter's  surrender,  on 
Aug.  14,  1945.  And  beginning  the  day  be- 
fore  on  Aug.  13 — close  to  a  quarter-million 

Russians  crossed  into  Korea.  The  Americans, 
fewer  than  80,000,  did  not  start  landing  at 
Inchon,  the  port  for  Seoul,  until  Sept.  8, 
almost  a  month  later. 

COUNTRY  SPLIT  AT  THE  38TH 

The  38th  Parallel,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  divided  the  zones  for  Russian  and 
American  military  efforts  against  the  Jap- 
anese, now  became  something  else.  The  Rus- 
sians were  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  north  of  the  38th,  the  Americans 
to  handle  it  in  the  south. 

Historian  Alexander  De  Conde  says,  "If 
there  had  been  no  division  along  the  38th 
Parallel,  the  Soviets  probably  could  have 
over-run  the  country  before  the  Americans 
arrived.  Since  the  line  limited  the  area  of 
Communist  control.  It  favored  the  UJS." 

The  38th  soon  became  frozen  Into  a  bar- 
rier—as  efforts  to  unify  Korea  failed  because 
neither  the  U  S.  nor  the  Soviet  Union  would 
permit  an  agreement  that  gave  the  other  a 
dominant  role.  (An  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  for  a  four-power  trusteeship 
for  up  to  five  years  stirred  violent  resistance 
in  a  Korea  hungry  for  Independence) . 

The  US  carried  the  problem  In  late  1947 
to  the  United  Nations,  which  named  a  com- 
mission to  seek  unification  and  elections. 

When  the  Russians  refused  to  let  the 
commission  enter  the  north,  the  Republic 
of  Korea  was  established  In  the  south  (suc- 
ceeding our  military  government)  and  Syng- 
man  Rhee  was  elected  president  In  mld-1948. 
In  the  north,  the  Russians  at  first  ruled 
through  Korean  People's  Committees — well 
trained  in  Moscow — then  set  up  the  "Demo- 
cratic People's  Republic  of  Korea",  with  the 
capital  In  Pyongyang. 

WAR    ERUPTS,    U.N.    Sia*DS    KELP 

Russian  troops  pulled  out  of  Korea  In  1948, 
the  Americans  in  1949.  The  next  year — June 
25,  1950 — the  north,  heavily  armed  and  sup- 
plied by  the  Russians,  attacked  the  south. 

The  U.S.  Security  Council— with  the  Rus- 
sians fortuitously  absent  and  unable  to 
vote— voted  to  help  the  south.  Sixteen  na- 
tions sent  troops,  seven  others  provided 
medical  and  other  help. 

The  war  seesawed  up  and  down  the  penin- 
sula, at  a  staggering  cost.  The  U.S.  lost 
33.000  dead,  107,000  wounded  and  missing, 
and  spent  815  billion.  The  South  Koreans 
lost  250,000  killed  In  battle  and  suffered 
another  two  million  civilian  casualties. 

In  mld-1951,  with  battle  lines  largely  sta- 
bilized at  the  38th  Parallel,  truce  talks  began 


and  two  years  later  led  to  the  shaky  agree- 
ment which  still  obtains. 

With  the  truce.  Korea  remained  divided, 
as  It  does  even  now.  14  years  later.  Unifica- 
tion is  still  the  much-discussed  dream  of  the 
Koreans,  but  its  achievement.  If  ever,  lies  In 
the  vague  future. 

At  Panmunjom:  Korean  War  Is  Still  On 
( By  Oeorge  Chaplin ) 

A  U.N.  patrol  Is  ambushed  by  Communist 
Infiltrators. 

South  Korean  ships  and  North  Korean 
shore  batteries  exchange  shellflre. 

North  Korean  grenades  blow  up  two 
U.S.  Army  huts. 

In  1967,  the  Korean  War  still  goes  on — 
sometimes  In  armed  clashes  along  the  truce 
line,  then  In  heated  words  In  a  quonset  at 
Panmunjom,  where  a  military  commission 
supervises  the  longest  armistice  In  modern 
history. 

I  rode  the  35  miles  from  Seoul  to  Panmun- 
jom m  a  U.S.  Army  car,  over  an  inhospitable 
landscape  socked  in  at  times  by  a  smoky 
gray  haze  which  cancelled  my  plans  to  fly 
In  by  helicopter. 

On  the  way,  I  saw  a  kaleidoscope  of  con- 
temporary rural  Korea — villagers  In  the 
fielcls:  women  walking  alongside  the  road 
gracefully  balanced  loads  on  their  heads; 
men  pushing  handcarts  with  cabbage  for 
klm-chl  or  carrying  towering  cargoes  on 
shoulder-strapped  A-frames  resting  on  their 
backs;  2^2 -ton  trucks  and  Jeeps  unrolling 
dust  clouds;  kids  playing  and  shouting  and 
running;  quonsets  and  camouflage  and  uni- 
forms everywhere;  the  omnipresent  rocky 
hills,  with  gun  emplacements  and  bunkers 
on  those  near  the  border, 

A  reminder  of  BERLIN  WALL 

In  Korea,  the  heavy  military  presence  Is 
an  accepted  part  of  the  scenery  and  a  Cold 
War  fact  of  life.  In  the  north  the  Commu- 
nists have  350,000  soldiers,  equipped  by  the 
Russians,  trained  by  the  Chinese.  In  the 
south  are  50,000  U.S.  troops  and  560.000 
Koreans,  the  Free  World's  third  largest  force. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Korean  troops 
are  in  the  army,  with  26,000  In  the  air  force, 
24.000  In  the  marine  corps.  17.000  In  the  navy. 
Other  than  Americans,  the  Thais  are  the  only 
other  foreign  combat  troops — 350  stationed 
with  the  U.S.  7th  Division.  Turkey  pulled  out 
last  summer,  except  for  a  token  honor  guard. 

As  the  car  moved  along.  I  suddenly  saw 
barbed  wire  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and 
signs  warning  of  land  mines  in  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  I  was  almost  at  the 
DMZ.  the  demilitarized  zone  which  divides 
and  serves  as  buffer  between  the  north  and 
south.  (I  began  to  feel  as  I  had  when  I  first 
saw  Checkpoint  Charlie  and  the  Berlin  Wall) . 

This  was  the  front  line  on  which  the  Free 
World  and  Communist  forces  faced  each 
other  when  a  truce  was  signed  on  July 
27,  1953.  Negotiations  bad  begun  on  July  10. 
1951  In  a  teahouse  at  Kaesong.  In  North 
Korean  territory,  but  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy. 
the  senior  U.S.  spokesman,  was  so  harassed 
there  that  he  Insisted  upon  changing  the 
site  to  Panmunjom,  then  a  devastated 
village. 

SOME    18    MILLION    WORDS    LATER 

At  first  the  meetings  were  held  In  tents 
by  representatives  of  the  U.N.  on  one  side, 
of  the  Korean  People's  Army  (KPA)  and 
Chinese  People's  'Voltmteers  (CPV)  on  the 
other. 

Two  years  and  17  days,  225  meetings  and 
18  million  words  later,  the  18  copies  of  the 
armistice  agreement  were  signed  and  op- 
posing negotiators  walked  out  without  speak- 
ing. The  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK).  having 
had  an  observer  status,  did  not  sign  the  pact 
but  abides  by  It. 

The  agreement  provided  for  a  political  con- 
ference on  unification  and  -withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops,  and  one  was  held  In  Geneva 


In  April.  1954.  But  the  Communists,  under 
China's  Chou  En-lal.  scuttled  It. 

Thirteen  years  later,  the  uneasy  north- 
bound boundary  remains  the  DMZ.  marching 
151  miles  across  the  Korean  peninsula.  It  is 
two  and  a  half  miles  deep  and  along  its  cen- 
ter runs  the  MDL.  the  military  demarcation 
line,  studded  with  1.292  warning  markers  in- 
scribed In  Korean  and  Chinese  on  the  north 
side.  Korean  and  English  on  the  south. 

It  Is  here  where  up  to  1.000  personnel- 
the  agreed  maximum — patrol  for  each  side. 
(The  1,000  In  the  southern  part  of  the  DMZ 
consist  of  300  VS.  and  700  ROK  troops). 
It  is  here  where  patrols  sometimes  clash. 
usually  at  night. 

And  It  Is  also  here  at  Panmunjom — In  a 
circular  "Joint  Security  Area"  a  half-mile 
^de — where  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion meets  on  the  complaint  of  either  side. 
Since  1953  more  than  200  meetings  have 
been  held. 

HOW    ARMISTICE     supervised 

The  armistice  commission  has  five  mem- 
bers selected  by  each  side.  The  top  U2^. 
representative  is  an  American  major  general 
or  rear  admiral,  with  the  post  rotated  every 
six  months  among  the  U.S.  Army.  Air  Force. 
Navy  and  Marines.  Serving  with  him  are 
representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
of  the  U.N.  Command  Ad-vlsory  Group. 

The  other  side  Is  represented  by  four  North 
Korean  army  officers,  one  of  whom  is  also  the 
senior  member,  and  a  Communist  Chinese. 

As  U.N.  observers  there  are  Swiss  and 
Swedish  delegations  on  our  side.  Czech  and 
Polish  on  the  other.  Each  has  eight  to  nine 
members.  Including  three  general  officers  and 
a  colonel,  and  they  meet  in  a  building  next  to 
the  armistice  commission's. 

I  gathered  that  the  Poles  and  Czechs  dis- 
like their  duty  since  they  are  "virtual 
prisoners"  of  the  North  Koreans,  who  suspect 
them  as  "revisionists"  £ind  highly  restrict 
their  movements. 

At  Panmunjom.  the  U.S.'s  four  buildings 
are  painted  blue,  the  Communists'  four  are 
green.  I  was  told  the  Communists  has  pig- 
eons called  "p>eace  doves"  which  are  trained 
to  mess  up  the  blue  buildings — skipping  the 
g^een — as  a  way  of  showing  disdain  for  the 
UJJ.  representatives. 

competition  has  grim  mood 

This  tactic  of  trying  to  demean  the  oppoel- 
tlon  Is  old  and  standard  stuff  with  the  Com- 
munists. Admiral  Joy  has  recalled  that  back 
at  his  first  Kaesong  meeting  m  1951.  he  "al- 
most sank  out  of  sight.  The  Communists  had 
provided  a  chair  for  me  which  was  consider- 
ably shorter  than  a  standard  chair. 

"Across  the  table  .  .  .  General  Nam  B  (of 
North  Korea)  protruded  a  good  foot  above 
my  caglly  diminished  stature.  This  had  been 
accomplished  by  providing  stumpy  Nam  H 
with  a  chair  about  four  inches  higher  than 
usual  .  .  ." 

At  first  at  Panmunjom  there  was  a  contest 
as  to  who  would  fly  the  higher  flag.  Each  side 
tried  to  outdo  the  other,  but  It  got  so  ridic- 
ulous, this  field  was  finally  yielded  to  the 
Communists. 

On  the  main  conference  table  where  the 
armistice  commission  holds  Its  official  dis- 
cussions, the  miniature  green  flag  of  the 
Communists  flies  a  quarter-Inch  higher  than 
ours  and  is  Just  a  bit  larger. 

This  would  all  seem  rather  Juvenile  were  It 
not  In  an  atmosphere  of  grlmness  and  ten- 
sion where  Implacable  enemies  stare  Icily 
through  each  other  and  Are  official  insults, 
sometimes  for  hours  on  end. 

(Small  things  loom  large  here.  The  Com- 
munists once  convened  a  meeting  to  bitterly 
complain  that  an  American  MP  had  thrown 
a  snowball  at  a  North  Korean  soldier.) 

average  session  4   HOURS 

The  demarcation  line  bisects  the  armistice 
commission's  four-foot-wide  table,  so  that 
the  Communists  are  sitting  in  North  Korea. 
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the  XJH.  delegates  In  South  Korea.  (Outside, 
where  visitors  are  reasonably  free  to  wander 
about  within  the  Joint  Security  Area,  this  Is 
the  only  place  where  an  American  or  South 
Korean  can  stand  on  North  Korean  soil  with- 
out being  shot  or  arrested.) 

The  average  armistice  commission  meet- 
ings last  four  hours.  The  shortest  has  been 
under  an  hour,  the  longest  10  hours.  Once 
the  main  representatives  sit  down  at  the 
table — their  staffs  behind  them — they  remain 
without  a  recess  until  the  meeting  ends, 
whatever  its  lengrth. 

I  was  told  that  they  prepare  like  athletes 
for  these  sessions.  The  day  before  they  de- 
hydrate themselves  since  there  are  no  rest- 
room  breaks.  Such  are  the  distorted  symbols 
of  the  Cold  War  that  for  anyone  on  either 
side  to  leave  the  table,  for  whatever  reason, 
would  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  No  place  for 
weak  wills  or  weak  bladders. 

The  side  whose  allegation  of  armistice  vio- 
lations has  brought  the  meeting  opens  up 
flrst.  with  translations  In  English.  Korean 
and  Chinese  blaring  out  In  the  room.  In  other 
buildings  and  on  the  outside  as  well,  through 
a  loudspeaker  system. 

Once  charges  are  voiced,  they  are  met  with 
counter-charges  and  the  battle  of  psvchology 
and  propaganda  Is  Joined 


EASY    TO    LOSE    PATIENCE 

The  top  n.N.  commander  when  I  visited 
was  Major  General  Richard  G.  Clccolella. 
who  had  come  from  a  Strike  Command  post 
at  McDlll  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa,  Florida.  I 
asked  him  about  the  patience  level  in  his 
job. 

"It's  easy  to  lose  your  patience."  Clccolella 
said.  "They  regard  themselves  as  being  at 
war  with  us.  They're  completely  hostile. 
They  come  prepared  with  a  sheaf  of  propa- 
ganda and  rarely  address  themselves  to  the 
Issue  at  hand." 

The  meeting  I  witnessed,  looking  through 
windows  and  listening  to  the  PA  system,  had 
been  called  by  the  Communists  to  complain 
of  an  alleged  Infringement  of  a  North  Korean 
waterway. 

Clccolella  noted  the  charges  and  said  he 
would  Investigate.  But  flrst  he  demanded  to 
know  why  the  Communists  had  not  re- 
sponded to  his  earlier  complaint  over  the 
klUlng  of  bU  American  Boldlers  and  one 
South  Korean  during  a  night  patrol. 

Clccolella'8  tone  was  cold  and  measured. 
He  used  phrases  such  as  "vicious  blood- 
thirsty killers."  which  are  mild  compared  to 
the  Communists'  language 

(Arthur  H.  Dean,  who  was  the  key  U.N. 
and  U.S.  negotiator  at  post-armlstlce  talks 
at  Pammunjom.  recently  recalled  in  a  New 
York  Times  Sunday  magazine  article  that 
he'd  habitually  been  called  "a  capitalistic 
crook,  a  rapist,  thief,  robber  of  widows. 
stealer  of  pennies  from  the  eyes  of  the  dead, 
mongrel  of  uncertain  origin  a  murderer 

lying  In  the  gutter  with  fllthy  garbage  .  .  .") . 

TALK    BETTER    THAN    GUNFIRE 

Clccolella  knew  he  would  get  nowhere — 
the  Communists  have  admitted  to  only  two 
of  more  than  5,000  alleged  violations]  and 
this  very  early  In  the  game. 

But  the  monologues  are  part  of  the  Cold 
War  ritual.  And  talking  is  preferable  to  big- 
scale  shooting.  The  U.N.  Command  has  ad- 
mitted about  90  of  more  than  42.000  Com- 
munists charges,  most  of  which  are  brought 
for  propaganda  rather  than  substance. 

I  In  AprU,  to  counter  claims  by  the  North 
Korean  senior  delegate  that  the  U.S.  is  an 
enemy  of  the  Korean  people,  Clccolella 
showed  a  tllm  of  Seoul's  thunderous  welcome 
to  President  Johnson  last  fall.  The  North 
Koreans  walked  out — the  leaser  aides  reluc- 
tantly— but  In  10  minutes  some  of  the  staff 
returned.  Clccolella  complained  of  the  "Il- 
legal disruption.") 

Each  side  at  Panmunjom  apparently  feels 
that  It  picks  up  points  by  permitting  visitors. 
From  the  Free  World  last  year  came  some 
30,000  visitors,  compared  to  18,000  In  1965, 


Prom  the  north  came  about  500,  down  from 
1. 100  In  1965. 

In  winter,  the  temperature  on  the  truce 
line  drops  to  10,  sometimes  20,  below  zero 
because  of  the  chill  blasts  from  Manchuria." 
I  was  there  on  a  mild  day,  but  still  needed 
woolen  pants  and  shirt,  a  sweater,  a  cordu- 
roy jacket  and  topcoat. 

After  watching  the  stern  commission  pro- 
ceedings for  a  while,  I  went  to  the  duty  offi- 
cer's building.  The  arguments  followed  me 
over  the  loudspeaker  system. 

COMMIES    WART    OF    DETECTION 

In  this  office  two  duty  officers,  an  American 
and  a  North  Korean,  meet  each  noon.  e.xcept 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  convey  messages 
to  their  seniors  and  discuss  such  routine 
matters  as  arrival  and  departure  of  military 
personnel. 

(The  conference  area  Is  policed  by  both 
U.S.  and  North  Korean  soldiers,  with  no  more 
than  35  allowed  for  either  side  at  one  time. 
I  had  been  told  that  some  90  per  cent  of  the 
North  Koreans  In  uniform  at  Panmunjom 
are  Communist  Party  members.  "They  never 
walk  by  themselves  because  the  government 
Is  wary  of  defection") . 

Over  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  chatted  with  the 
U.N.  duty  officer,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Philip  A.  Barnes, 
a  Sacramento  native.  He  has  been  in  Hawaii 
several  times  dating  back  to  1950  and  said 
he  might  retire  In  the  Islands. 

In  one  end  of  the  office  was  a  bookcase,  with 
highly  viirled  contents:  paperbacks  such  as 
"The  Story  of  Jazz"  and  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans."  the  current  Issue  of  Army  Digest, 
a  hardcover  book,  "Korea  Moves  Ahead"  and 
then — donated  by  Polish  and  Czech  observ- 
ers— "Contemporary  Art  In  Czechoslovakia," 
a  concise  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Poland, 
1964"  and  Issues  In  English  of  two  Life- 
sized  magazines,  "Life  In  Poland"  and 
"Czechoslovak  Life." 

I  moved  outside  again  and  saw  "Freedom 
House,"  a  temple  like  building  put  up  In 
September.  1965  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  given  to  the  U.N.  commission.  Inside  are 
exhibits  of  art  and  Indtistry.  Nearby,  I  saw 
the  "peace  pagodas "  erected  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

As  I  continued  walking,  I  couldn't  help  but 
notice  the  Communists'  buildings  were 
heavily  curtained  and  built  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis  than  ours.  Presumably,  they 
expect  the  talks  to  go  on  for  a  long,  lone 
time. 

PLANNING  ARMED  HAMLETS 

Meanwhile,  the  propaganda  battle  even  ex- 
tends to  two  villages  permitted  In  the  area. 
One  In  ROK  territory  Is  "Freedom  Village," 
with  a  population  of  221,  In  37  families. 

It  Is  self-governing  and  the  people  pay 
taxes  to  their  own  little  government  and  not 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Medical  care  and 
other  help  are  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army.  A 
man  can  bring  a  bride  back  to  the  village, 
but  a  woman  can't  bring  a  groom. 

Prom  the  village,  propaganda  Is  broadcast 
across  the  line  to  a  Communist  "Freedom 
Village,"  which  claims  2,000  population. 
However,  Intelligence  sources  say  there  are 
only  about  100  caretakers  there,  with  win- 
dowB  painted  on  empty  shacks  and  with  no 
farming  of  any  consequence. 

Currently,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  plan- 
ning to  establish  a  system  of  100-famlly  "re- 
construction hamlets"  Immediately  south  of 
the  DMZ,  In  an  area  prevlotisly  barred  to 
regular  farming.  Two  pilot  projects  will  be 
set  up  this  year,  with  200  families;  the  goal 
for  1968  Is  2,000  families,  for  1971  some  13,000 
f8imllles. 

One  objective  Is  to  raise  needed  grain.  But 
another  Is  to  provide  a  defense  system  mod- 
eled after  Israel's  kibbutzim  along  the  Ara.b 
borders,  where  farmers  can  use  a  gun  as  weU 
as  a  plow.  To  protect  themselves  against 
Communist  inflltrators  from  the  north,  the 
Korean  farmers  will  receive  military  training 
and  equipment  and  each  hamlet  will  be  com- 
manded by  a  former  soldier. 
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Thus   continues   the   Korean   War    a  war 
now  essentially  of  words,  occasionally  of  biii 
lets  and  Increasingly  of  frustration. 

A     VISIT     TO     A     ROK     LOOKOUT 

After   Visiting  Panmunjom,   I  traveled  in 
an  armed  Jeep  to  a  mountain-top  observa 
tlon  post  of  the  25th  ROK  Division 

I  was  met  by  Colonel  Tae  Hvong  Pak  the 
chief  of  staff,  and  escorted  through  a  sand 
bagged  entrance  to  a  parapet  which  gave  aa 
unobstructed    view    of    opposing    terrltorv 
valleys  and  mountains,  for  many  miles 

A  large  table  held  a  model  of  the  terrain 
appropriately  marked.  I  checked  one  point 
on  the  model,  then  aiming  binoculars 
through  the  lookout  slots  located  the  actual 
place  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  OP. 

When  I  asked  about  several  .smoke  plumes 
out  forward,  the  colonel  explained  these  had 
been  set  by  U.N.  forces  to  prepare  clearer 
fields  of  Are.  This  was  an  Important  OP  be- 
cause the  area  was  one  used  bv  agents  infil- 
trating Into  the  south.  The  OPs  job  was  to 
spot  such  movements.  Needless  to  say  such 
a  visit  reminded  that  these  people  are  on  a 
no-nonsense  war  footing. 

On  the  return  to  Seoul,  threading  through 
the  rocky  hills,  it  was  easy  to  envision  what 
fighting  in  such  terrain  was  like  and  how 
such  names  as  Bloody  Ridge,  Old  Baldy  the 
Punchbowl,  Pork  Chop  Hill  and  Heartbreak 
Ridge  became  part  of  our  geography  lesson. 

The  current  scene  was  more  like  that  as- 
sociated with  maneuvers,  except  the  installa- 
tions looked  more  permanent.  A  companv 
nestled  here,  a  signal  corps  detachment 
there,  a  battery  Just  down  the  road.  And 
everywhere,  especially  In  U.S.  areas,  the  three 
flags— ROK,  U.S.  and  UN  Command. 

Korean  youngsters  who've  known  nothing 
else  think  It's  this  way  every  place. 
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Red  Teams  Trying  To  StTBvrRT  Soitth  Korka 
(By  George  Chaplin) 

North  Korea,  In  addition  to  Its  raids  on 
DMZ  outposts,  seeks  through  subversion, 
infiltration  and  propaganda  to  build  an 
underground  organization  and  create  unre«t 
in  South  Korea. 

The  Seoul  government  reported  in  mid- 
June  that  30  weU-armed  North  Korean 
guerrillas  had  managed  bo  infiltrate  into  the 
southeast,  presumably  to  raid  and  sabotage. 

An  operation  of  this  size  Is  exceptional 
Usually,  one  knowledgeable  source  said,  the 
Communlsu  work  In  much  smaller  units. 
such  as  three-man  teams. 

There  axe  probably  250  North  Korean 
agents  in  the  south  at  any  one  time,  I  wa« 
told.  They're  well  supplied  with  thr«e  cur- 
rencies— green  money  i  meaning  U.S.  dollars) 
Japanese  yen  and  South  Korean  won. 

"One  of  the  team  Is  a  hard-liner  assigned 
to  make  sure  none  of  them  Is  taken  alive. 
Some  of  them  do  get  caught  or  killed  trying 
to  cross  the  border  from  the  north;  (South 
Korean)  soldiers  receive  a  bonus  for  getting 
inflltrators.  But  a  lot  of  them  get  through 
safely." 

TRYING  TO  DISRtTPT  SOUTH 

At  the  ROK  Defense  Ministry  I  was  told 
that  the  Communist  operations  are  primarily 
psychological  warfare: 

"They  try  to  undermine,  to  create  dissen- 
sion, to  make  people  wonder  if  we  can  really 
spare  troops  for  South  Vietnam  or  whether 
the  internal  threat  here  Is  so  real  as  to  make 
It  better  to  keep  the  troops  at  home. 

"North  Korea  is  not  happy  with  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  south.  The  Communists 
know  that  our  stability  of  power  depends 
upon  the  stability  of  the  economy. 

"So,"  the  SF>okesman  continued,  "they 
want  to  slow  the  pace  In  the  economic  area 
by  breeding  disquiet  in  the  social  structure 
and  by  trying  to  create  doubts  Internation- 
ally about  our  stability  and  thus  Inhibit  in- 
vestments. 

"But  we  feel  we  have  the  situation  under 
control." 
The  south  matches  the  Communist  propa- 


ganda with  its  own  broadcasts  to  the  north. 
There  is,  I  was  told,  this  difference— people 
'n  the  south  can  listen  to  the  north,  but  In 
ihe  north  It's  a  Jailable  offense  to  listen  to 

the  south. 

NORTH  PtTMPS  IN  PROPAGANDA 

'There's  plenty  of  reason  for  vigilance 
jjefo,"  an  American  with  extensive  duty  In 
Korea  said. 

•This  country  lives  on  the  border  of  com- 
munism. It  has  fought  against  communism. 
Uid  it  has  more  adults  who  have  lived  under 
communism  and  fled  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world. 

■Some  were  refugees  from  the  Russians 
(Who  occupied  the  north)  in  1945.  There  was 
a  Steady  flow  in  the  rest  of  the  1940'8  and 
Uien.  during  the  Korean  War  ( 1960-53 ) ,  a  big 
upsurge. 

"A  million  came  down  at  one  time  with  our 
army  during  the  retreat  from  the  Yalu. 

"But  the  young  people  in  the  south  have 
had  no  direct  experience  with  communism. 
This  propaganda  from  the  north  sweeps  into 
•.hem  The  kids  wonder  why  north  and  south 
can't  unify." 

This  frustration  Is  Just  what  North  Korean 
Premier  11  Sung  Kim  wants.  He  dare  not 
again  U'-ke  on  U.S.  and  South  Korean  forces 
m  conventional  combat.  Instead,  he  hopes  to 
overthrow  the  South  Korean  government 
through  disruption  and  unrest. 

Kim  has  said  at  (Communist)  Workers' 
Partv  congresses:  To  win  "against  Imperial- 
ism and  feudalism,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
South  Korean  people  to  take  Marxism- 
Leninism  as  guidance  and  have  a  revolu- 
tionary party  which  represents  the  Interests 
o{  the  workers,  farmers  and  general  public 
broadly." 

seeks  a  communized  south 

He  has  also  said  that  "after  the  unifica- 
tion .  .  It  Is  our  duty  to  carry  out  a  demo- 
cratic reform  in  South  Korea,  including  land 
reform  and  nationalization  of  Important  In- 
dustries. 

"The  achievement  of  the  democratic  revo- 
lution win  be  followed  by  socialist  building 
ana  after  that  our  country  will  gradually 
become  a  Communist  state.  We  can  say  that 
we  have  fulfilled  the  mission  assigned  to  us 
:n  world  revolution  when  we  have  carried 
out  all  of  these  successfully." 

So  to  Kim  "peaceful  unification"  and  com- 
munlzlng  the  south  are  the  same. 

The  question  Is  on  the  United  Nations 
agenda  each  year.  (The  U.N.  regards  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  the  only  legitimate  gov- 
ernment on  the  peninsula.)  The  so-called 
Stevenson  Plan  voices  the  U.S.  and  South 
Korean  position  that  unlflcatlon  should  be 
achieved  as  soon  as  possible  by  free  elec- 
tions under  U.N.  supervision. 

The  Communists  want  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
want  U.S.  troops  removed  forthwith  and  say 
they  can  achieve  unification  by  South  and 
North  Korea  getting  together  with  the  help 
of  Asian  nations. 

NATIONALISM   RUNS   STRONG 

Last  December,  the  U.S.  came  out  as  well 
numerically  In  the  U.N.  vote  against  North 
Korea  as  In  the  past.  Washington  didn't  al- 
together oppose  seating  North  Korea  dele- 
gates to  discuss  the  issue,  but  wanted  them 
flrst  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  UJJ. 
and  its  presence  In  Korea.  South  Korea's  gov- 
ernment went  along — but  the  north  predict- 
ably refused  to 

It  must  be  remembered  that  on  reunlflca- 
-on,  the  Koreans  are  genuinely  nationalistic. 

"Look  at  their  history,"  one  Western  stu- 
dent of  the  coxintry  observed.  "This  little 
band  of  ethnically  unique  people  have  pre- 
eer^ed  this  Integrity  for  4,000  to  5,000  years 
with  the  Japanese.  Chinese  and  Mongols 
pressing  them. 

"One  Korean  was  asked  If  he'd  ever  heard 
of  the  Koreans  being  described  as  'the  Irish 


of  the  Orient'.  No.  he  said,  but  he  had  heard 
of  the  Irish  as  'the  Koreans  of  Europe.'  " 

In  short,  they're  proud  of  their  national 
Identity  and  want  reunification.  But  In  the 
south  they  don't  want  It  on  Communist 
terms. 

The  North  Koreans  have  picked  up  some 
propaganda  points  by  ofiering  postal  ex- 
changes. And  there  Is  some  feeling  that  the 
south  should  present  a  less  rigid  posture 
about  at  least  exploring  such  modest  possi- 
bilities. 

PART  or  A   Ly^GER  PICTURE 

.K  basic  impression  :;  got  during  my  visit  la 
that  President  Park  is  trying  to  build  an 
economy,  then  move  politically  toward  unifi- 
cation. But  any  meaningful  action  Is  years 
off— for  Korea  Is  par  of  the  larger  contest 
between  the  FYee  anc  Communist  worlds. 

As  one  substantial  American  military  fig- 
ure said  to  me: 

"Sometimes  people  look  toward  Korea, 
Southeast  Asia,  India  separately.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Our  position  In  Korea  Is  a  major 
element  of  our  deterrent  to  Communist 
China." 

"Our  position,  unless  attacked,  Is  defen- 
sive. Our  strength  here  Is  pretty  real.  There 
is  a  full  and  ample  deterrent  against  North 
Korea  and  they're  aware  of  this.  II  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  joined  up  with  them  again, 
we  would  have  to  use  additional  strength — 
but  we  have  It  In  pocket. 

"Prom  the  Chinese  Communist  point  of 
view,  this  Is  a  hunk  of  land  on  the  Asian  con- 
tinent which  defends  Japan.  Prom  their 
view,  this  Is  close  to  Peking  and  clofee  to 
75  per  cent  of  Chinese  heavy  Industry— In- 
cluding the  small  military  Industry  In  the  old 
Manchurlan  Industrial  crescent  involving 
Harbin  and  Mukden. 

"In  terms  of  power  politics,  this  is  a  local 
area  which  the  Chinese  do  not  disregard 
when  they  think  of  military  advance  In 
Asia,  particularly  Southeast  Asia," 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  continued. 

■'The  U.S.  In  10  years  has  produced  a  good 
ROK  army,  navy  and  air  force.  Some  hot- 
heads even  say  they  wish  North  Korea  would 
start  something.  But  Park  Is  trying  to  move 
the  country  along. 

MILITARV     educates     KOREANS 

"The  U.S.  military  has  helped  consider- 
ably—by training  soldiers,  by  sending  thou- 
sands of  Korean  officers  and  non-coms  back 
to  the  States.  The  people  who  have  been  to 
Benning  and  Leavenworth  were  exposed  to 
the  meaning  of  American  democracy.  There's 
been  10  years  of  osmosis. 

"In  Korean  military  camps  we  have  helped 
teach  the  soldiers  electronics  and  technical 
skills  and  in  the  process  began  to  Inculcate 
the  Idea  of  the  mlUUry  man  serving  his 
country  rather  than  himself. 

"Kids  from  all  over  Korea  have  been  given 
a  reasonably  good  several-year  science  edu- 
cation, with  a  leavening  of  social  studies  and 
economics.  They  learn  about  'duty,  honor, 
country.'  There's  now  a  pretty  wide,'ipread 
military  conception  of  duty-above-self. 

"It's  had  a  good  Impact  on  the  younger 
generation." 

He  said  a  combination  of  three  things  has 
changed  Korea,  in  the  sense  of  a  nation  com- 
ing of  age  in  the  modern  world : 

The  flrst  is  the  beginning  of  an  economic 
upswing. 

The  second  Is  the  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Free  World. 

"It  warms  the  heart  to  hear  them  say,  "You 
came  and  fought  for  us,  now  we  are  the  only 
ones  In  Asia  to  fight  for  the  Vietnamese  de- 
fense of  freedom." 

"The  Koreans  in  Viet  Nam  are  our  best 
propagandists.  They  tell  the  Vietnamese. 
•Don't  talk  about  Americans  like  they  were 
French.  We  know.  They  saved  our  country 
and  they  don't  want  anything  for  It " 

"They're  really  effective  In  Vietnam.  The 
Koreans  are  proud,   they're  standing  tail- 


not  like  the  Inferiority  complex  of  a  decade 
ago." 

RAPPORT    THIN.     BUT    THERE 

The  third  thing,  he  said,  which  has 
changed  Korea  Is  the  very  genuine  begin- 
ning of  being  an  Important  political  force. 
They  generated  ASPAC — the  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific" Coimcll.  They're  gung  ho.  Before  the 
Manila  conference  (In  late  '66  i .  Asian  coun- 
tries talked  about  Asia;  Korea  shifted  it  to 
the  Pacific 

"In  Korea,  we've  begun  to  estaDllsh  a  mu- 
tuality of  understanding  with  a  genuinely 
Asian  country  on  a  sound  basis.  The  rapport 
Is  only  one  layer  deep,  but  It's  there," 

Korean  Democracy   Is  Young,  Fracilk 
(By  George  Chaplin) 

Korea's  hopes  continue  to  ride  on  a  small, 
wiry,  taciturn  farmers  son  who  came  to 
power  In  a  military  coup,  then  went  on  to 
win  two  national  elections,  the  second  one 
last  May. 

President  Chung  Hee  Park  Is  small  in  size— 
five  feet  four  Inches;  about  130  pounds — 
and  stony-faced.  He's  neither  baby-kisser, 
nor  handshaker,  and  he  probably  was  ap- 
palled at  the  way  President  Johnson  "worked" 
the  Seoul  crowds  last  fall. 

But  Park  is  tall  In  his  sense  of  mission, 
in  the  feeling  that  his  role  In  history  Is  to 
draw  Korea  up  out  of  the  morass  and  make 
something  of  It.  With  his  own  brand  of  polit- 
ical magic,  he  effectively  conveys  this  to  most 
of  the  Korean  public. 

"The  growth  of  Korean  confidence,  from  a 
mendicant  status  to  real  gung  ho.  Is  almost 
frightening."  one  authoritative  American  ob- 
server said  to  me  "Park  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  this.  He  himself  has  grown  a  great 
deal." 

"It's  been  fascinating  to  watch  him — a 
soldier  who  came  to  power  in  1961  knowing 
only  the  military — adapt  himself  to  the  polit- 
ical environment.  Now  he'll  listen  to  an  econ- 
omist for  three  hours,  take  notes,  then  ask 
embarrassing  questions  of  his  own  advisors." 

HE    HAS    SUCCESS    STORIES 

Were  it  not  for  Park,  there  probably  would 
have  been  no  settlement  of  long-time  differ- 
ences between  Korea  and  Japan.  There  prob- 
ably would  be  no  South  Korean  troops  In 
Vietnam,  and  Infiation  likely  would  be  worse 

Three  years  ago  student-and-professor 
demonstrations  and  rioting  against  the 
Korea-Japan  treaty  threatened  the  country 
with  crisis.  An  American  there  at  the  time 
told  me  that  "only  about  150  to  200  started 
the  whole  thing." 

He  quoted  Park  that,  "I  think  students 
have  the  right  to  study  and  professors  have  a 
right  to  teach  and  I  intend  to  protect  that 
right." 

"Park  closed  the  local  Ivy  League  for  some 
months.  Later  some  of  the  professors  and 
students  Involved  were  reinstated — and  the 
treaty  is  a  fact  of  life  which  Is  good  for 
Korea. 

When  Park's  Junta  first  took  control.  It 
began  with  an  extremely  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment— which  has  been  transformed  into 
an  elected  civilian  administration. 

In  the  1963  election.  Park  got  43  per  cent 
of  the  votes  for  president,  only  156,000  more 
than  his  nearest  rival,  former  president  Po 
Sun  Yun.  His  party  received  only  34  per  cent 
in  the  subsequent  National  Assembly  elec- 
tions. Park,  who  comes  from  Taegu,  did  well 
in  the  southern  area  but  failed  to  carry  Seoul, 
the  capital,  and  the  northern  countryside. 

I  was  told  that  "the  election  was  fair 
enough,  but  some  people  resented  the  Junta." 

WON  BY  CONSIDERABLE  MARGIN 

Park  worked  hard  Xa  improve  the  economy 
and  broaden  Korean  influence  In  Asian  af- 
fairs. His  success  in  both  paid  off  in  his  re- 
election this  past  May  3  when  he  drew  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  votes. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
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turned  out — 11.5  million.  Park  got  close  to 
six  million  ballots,  with  his  only  serious  con- 
tender, again  Po  Sun  Yun.  receiving  under 
five  million.  Five  minor  rivals  split  the  rest. 

Park  once  more  lost  Seoul  to  Yun.  but  only 
by  80,000,  as  against  430,000  last  time. 

The  election  was  monitored  by  the  U.N. 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  Korea,  which  spot-checked  polls 
and  tallying  centers. 

Its  members,  foreign  observers  and  Ameri- 
can newsmen  generally  agreed  with  Park's 
claim  that  It  was  the  "fairest  and  freest" 
election  In  Koreas  exposure  to  democratic 
procedures. 

DEMOC8ACY  STILL  NEW  IDEA 

That  exposure,  It  should  be  remembered, 
covers  only  20  years,  and  even  that  period  was 
Interrupted  by  war  and  chaos.  Before  then, 
the  Japanese  occupied  Korea  for  35  years  and 
there  was  no  way  to  learn  democracy.  A 
long-time  student  of  the  Korean  political 
scene  put  it  to  me  this  way: 

"In  more  than  4,000  years,  democracy  Is 
something  the  Koreans  never  had.  Nowadays, 
the  educated  understand  It.  As  yet,  the  vast 
majority  don't. 

"Lots  of  Koreans,  through  missionaries, 
had  an  American  education.  At  certain  levels 
there  Is  a  strong  feeling  for  democracy,  but 
no  real  training  for  It  among  the  rest. 

"Even  so,  Korea  has  the  Institutions  of 
democracy  In  the  elected  President  and  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  criticizes  and  modi- 
fies legislative  proposals  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  government  has  to  take  the  as- 
sembly Into  account.  It  can  crack  the  whip 
but  It's  no  dictatorship. 

"A  bipartisan  policy  Is  as  yet  unknown. 
The  opposition's  Idea  Is  to  oppose,  flat  out. 
The  emphasis  is  on  personal  power  and 
prestige  and  not  on  the  Issues.  But  remember 
that  the  democratic  process  la  a  very  young 
and  fragile  thing  here." 

INTIMID.^TION  IN  JUNE  VOTE 

This  was  borne  out  on  June  8.  Just  a  month 
after  Park's  re-election,  when  balloting  was 
conducted  for  the  175-seat  unicameral  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The  Democratic  Republican  Party,  which 
held  110  seats,  faced  possible  inroads  from 
the  New  Democratic  Party — and  this  led  to 
the  discouraging  use  of  muscle  by  pro- 
admlnlstratlon  elements. 

Opposition  voters  and  election  watchers 
were  Intimidated  by  boisterous  groups,  news- 
men were  manhandled  and  at  least  one  elec- 
tion official  was  stabbed. 

The  violence  caused  Dr.  Chln-o  Yu,  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  which 
won  44  seats  while  the  DRP  rose  to  130,  to 
exclaim,    "This    Is    not    an    election,    but   a 


3.  Dismiss  the  high  officials  responsible  for 
the  election  rigging; 

4.  Guarantee  that  constitutional  measures 
will  be  taken  to  ensure  no  repetition  of  elec- 
tion irregularities. 

For  Its  part,  the  government  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republican  Party  maintain  that  they 
have  done  all  they  legally  can  to  correct  the 
situation. 

President  Park,  unwilling  and  possibly 
legally  unable  to  meet  all  of  the  demands. 
Insists  that  the  opposition  should  seek  re- 
dress for  Its  grievances  through  the  courts 
and  by  taking  part  In  the  Assembly. 

Until  four  days  ago  the  government  and 
Democratic  Republican  Party  were  imwill- 
Ing  to  operate  the  Assembly  unilaterally.  But 
with  the  budget  pending,  something  had  to 
give,  and  they  decided  to  convene  the  Assem- 
bly despite  the  oppoeltlon  boycott. 

HISTORY    ONE    OF    RESTRICTION 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  It  will 
take  time  for  Korea  to  work  Itself  away  from 
the  tradition  of  authoritarian  governments 
and  rigged  elections.  Most  of  Its  experience 
has  been  sadly  restrictive. 

After  the  Japanese  surrender  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  U.S.  forces  ran  a  military 
government  for  three  years.  When  efforts  to 
umfy  Korea  failed,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
was  established  In  the  south,  elections  were 
held  in  the  summer  of  1948  under  U.N.  su- 
pervision and  Syngman  Rhee  became  pres- 
ident. 

Rhee  had  been  In  exile  much  of  his  adult 
life  because  of  his  views  against  the  mon- 
archy and  later  the  occupying  Japanese.  He 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  Korean  independ- 
ence in  the  U.S.  and  before  the  League  of 
Nations.  When  he  returned  to  Korea  In  1945 
he  was  already  an  old  man  of  70. 

That  he  deeply  loved  his  country  and  was 
a  rallying  point  in  resistance  to  communism 
Is  beyond  question.  But  he  was  excessively 
self-centered,  often  harsh  and  repressive, 
and  Increasingly  out  of  touch.  Many  close  to 
him  exploited  the  relationship,  with  result- 
ant graft  and  corruption. 

BKirrALITT,    RIOTS    AND    EXILE 
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There'd  been  vote-buying  on  both  sides, 
but  Korean  students  and  the  press  felt  the 
actions  of  the  government  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Party  to  be  the  more  rep- 
rehensible because  of  their  abuse  of  power. 

Thousands  of  studente  claehed  with  police 
and  as  the  rock-throwing  protests  continued, 
Seoul  National  University  and  more  than  20 
others,  as  well  as  many  high  schools,  sus- 
pended classes. 

SITUATIOW    NOW    IN    STALEMATE 

Interestingly,  despite  President  Park's  lim- 
ited campaigning  for  his  party's  assembly 
candidates,  most  lost  by  wide  margins  in 
major  cities,  Including  some  where  he  had 
piled  up  a  landslide  vote  a  few  weeks  before. 

He  Instructed  the  prosecutor's  ofBce  to  act 
on  some  1.200  charges  of  election  law  viola- 
tions— but  the  vast  majority  of  these  were 
against  opposition  party  backers. 

The  political  scene  Is  now  In  deadlock.  The 
opposition  ha«  refused  to  enter  the  National 
Aasembly  and  U  Insisting  that  President 
Park  must: 

1.  Apologize  to  the  people  and  admit  that 
the  elections  were  totally  rlgged: 

2.  Arrange  for  new  naUonal  elections; 


Political  opposition  to  Rhee  was  actively 
discouraged — with  methods  ranging  to  the 
extreme— and  he  won  several  re-elections. 
But  his  fourth— In  March,  1960 — occurred  In 
an  atmosphere  of  rigged  balloting,  grovrtng 
violence  and  Intolerable  police  bruUillty,  es- 
pecially against  students. 

When  police  shot  more  than  100  youths 
during  a  Seoul  protest  march,  the  explosion 
point  was  reached.  Pull-scale  rioting  began— 
with  the  military  In  accord — and  on  April 
27,  Rhee  resigned  and  fled  to  his  final  exile 
In  Hawaii. 

That  August  of  1960  Po  Sim  Yun  was 
elected  president  and  John  Myun  Chang  be- 
came prime  minister. 

Their  party  was  democratic,  with  true  local 
autonomy,  but  It  had  Inherited  a  mess  which 
it  was  unable  to  clean  up.  CorrupUon.  black- 
marketing,  inflation  rocked  the  coimtry. 

The  following  May  the  military  took  over 
and  after  some  Jimta  In-flghting  General 
Park  emerged  as  the  chairman.  His  nephew- 
in-law,  Chong  Pll  Kim,  then  head  of  Korea's 
extremely  potent  Central  IntelUgence  Agency 
and  the  architect  of  the  revolutionary  coup, 
ranked  second. 

Yun  continued  as  a  presidential  flgiire- 
head.  but  quit  in  March.  1962.  Park  took  over 
as  acting  president,  then  resigned  his  army 
commission  as  a  general  and  won  popular 
election  in  1963 — running  for  the  new  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Party  which  Chong  PU 
Kim  had  orgamzed  after  resigning  from  the 
C.I_A.  and  the  Junta. 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    KIM 

Next  to  Park,  Kim  continues  aj9  probably 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Korea,  as  chair- 
man of  the  ruling  party.  He  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

In  an  hour-long  Interview  at  party  head- 


quarters, Kim  talked  articulately  and  ner 
suaslvely  about  progress  and  stabllltv  ab\^t 
Park's  record.  Korea,  he  said,  is  a  "carding 
example  of  how  much  competent  leadersh^ 
can  achieve  In  a  country  so  unstable  in  th« 
past."  It  was,  he  observed,  a  good  examnie 
for  other  developing  nations. 

Kim  cited  the  Korea-Japan  treatv  "alter 
300  years  of  hostility";  the  sending  cfKorea^ 
troops  to  Vietnam:  the  fact  that  "we  no 
longer  have  hunger  and  starvation— Korea 
has  been  brought  to  a  point  where  famine  is 
eliminated,"  " 

He  said  his  country  "cannot  forget  the 
positive  part  played  by  the  United  States 
We  have  begun  to  repay  (commercial)  debts 
and  obligations  (to  the  U.S.)  and  have 
started  making  contributions  to  the  Asian 
Community.  If  we  continue  this  pace  for  a 
few  more  years  we  will  be  able  to  lay  a  flnn 
foundaUon  for  the  country." 

Kim  and  President  Park  are  very  close 
politically,  with  Kim's  marriage  to  Park's 
niece  representing  a  highly  important  rela- 
tionship because  of  the  close  Korean  famUv 
traditions.  But  In  a  sense  It  inhibits  Kim  u 
the  Junior  member  of  the  relationship 

This  is  difficult  for  Kim.  for  his  ability  is 
matched  by  his  ambition.  He  has  been  char- 
acterized as  "the  Bobby  Kennedy  of  Korea" 
with  the  strongest  aspirations  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

POLmCALLY,    WHAT    LIES    AHEAD? 

Park  cannot  run  In  1971  without  a  consU- 
tutlonal  amendment  permitting  a  third  term. 
This  would  require  n  two-thirds  approval  in 
the  National  Assembly,  plus  a  majority  vote 
In  a  national  referendum. 

Park  has  stated  he  does  not  Intend  to  seek 
a  third-term  amendment.  Should  he  change 
his  mind,  opposition  from  all  sides,  Ir.cludlng 
some  ambitious  persons  within  his  own  party 
would  be  such  that  Park  would  have  to  use 
extremely  forceful  measures. 

Even  so,  he  could  not  be  certain  that  the 
army  would  tolerate  the  flouting  of  public 
will. 

As  against  a  possible  third-term  provision, 
there  la  speculation  that  perhaps  an  effort 
might  be  made  to  lengthen  Park's  second 
term.  But  knowledgeable  observers  regard 
this  as  highly  unlikely. 

One  of  them  said  to  me,  "Instead  of  asking 
about  a  change  in  presidential  terms,  a  more 
realistic  question  would  be  about  prospects 
for  dictatorship."  He  added  he  was  not  sug- 
gesting an  apprehension,  but  a  possibility. 

The  only  certainty  on  the  political  scene 
is  that  whatever  happens  In  the  next  few 
years  will  tell  how  near  to  democracy— or  how 
far  from  It — the  Korea  of  our  time  really  Is. 

VOCAL   PRESS    LARGELY    FREE 

The  press  In  Korea  is  as  free  as  any  In  the 
Par  East  excepting  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and 
the  Philippines. 

It's  extremely  vocal  and,  traditionally,  has 
been  predominantly  In  opposition  to  govern- 
ment. The  government  controls  the  news- 
print supply  and  could  cut  It  off  In  reprisal, 
but  this  has  not  kept  the  press  from  taking 
the  administration  to  task. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  the  government 
tried  to  ramrod  through  a  so-called  press 
ethics  law.  The  newspapers  violently  ob- 
jected and  although  the  government  was 
able  to  pass  the  law,  It  has  not  implemented 
It. 

The  press  then  farmed  Its  own  ethics  com- 
mission to  keep  an  eye  on  newspaper  per- 
formance. A  number  of  Incidents  have  been 
reviewed. 

There  has  been  one  example  of  what  most 
Journalists  regard  as  a  grossly  Improper  use 
of  the  press.  This  concerned  B.  C.  Lee.  a  ty- 
coon who  not  only  has  a  powerful  press  com- 
bine but  Is  In  many  other  businesses. 

When  an  executive  of  a  fertilizer  company 
dominated  by  Lee  was  Involved  In  the  smug- 
gling of  saccharine.  Lee  and  his  operations 
were  defended  by  his  own  Journalistic  em- 
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nlre.  The  rest  of  the  press  took  a  dim  view 

of  this. 

Some  things  the  press  can't  do.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  can't  violate  the  anti-Commu- 
nism ;aw,  which  is  an  extremely  broad  stat- 
ute. I  W'''s  told,  as  an  example,  that  a  local 
dealer  handling  a  Time  or  Newsweek  Issue 
conwinlng  "pretty  pictures"  of  North  Korea 
or  China  had  better  rip  them  out  or  expect 
a  ban  on  distribution. 

Highly  blatant  or  exceedingly  reckless  crit- 
icism of  the  government  Is  almost  sure  to 
bring  action.  Example:  a  magazine  editor 
was  Jailed  for  falsely  calling  the  President 
the  mastermind  of  a  smuggUng  ring. 

Too  often,  several  sources  observed  to  me, 
some  Korean  newspapers  will  print  rumors 
without  checking  them  out.  Since  advertis- 
ing revenue  is  small,  most  papers  depend  on 
circulation  Income  and  tend  toward  sensa- 
tionalism In  news  treatment. 

U.S.    AID    NOW    CAN    CVT    BACK 

U.S.  aid  to  Korea  has  taken  two  forms — 
money  and  advice.  Both  have  been  of  great 
help. 

Prom  1957  until  1966,  the  U.S.  put  In  $200 
to  $250  million  a  year  In  direct  economic 
aid— on  top  of  the  substantial  military  aid 
I  exclusive  of  our  own  military  costs  there). 

Now.  direct  economic  grant  aid  has 
dropped  to  $45  million  a  year  and  Is  declin- 
ing annually.  Military  aid  has  dropped  some, 
but  still  enables  Korea  to  support  28  divi- 
sions. Korea  has  thus  made  up  many  millions 
a  year  thst  used  to  come  from  America. 

(In  1956-60.  for  example,  the  country  ex- 
ported only  $24  to  $32  million  annually, 
raoetly  such  primary  Items  as  timgsten  and 
other  materials,  seaweed  and  flsh.  Last  year 
exports  reached  $250  million,  with  more  than 
half  In  manufactured  goods) . 

U.S.  economic  aid  has  been  going  through 
several  phases,  similar  to  the  program  In 
Taiwan,  which  phased  out  two  years  ago  this 
July. 

The  first  step  Involves  grants  for  the 
"foundation"— harbors.  railroads,  power. 
apiculture. 

Next  come  "soft  loans" — that  Is,  long- 
term,  extremely  low-Interest  loans,  both  to 
government  and  private  enterprise.  Gradu- 
ally, as  private  Investment  grows,  loans  get 
"harder,"  shorter  terms  and  higher  Interest 
rates  At  some  point,  the  local  government 
and  Industry  can  do  Just  as  well  obtaining 
money  elsewhere. 

(When  Taiwan  phased  out.  Its  credit  rating 
was  such  that  It  could  go  to  the  World  Bank 
or  other  world  flnanclnt;  sources  for  loans) , 

Presently.  Korea  Is  still  In  the  "soft  loan" 
stage,  but  it's  clear  the  loan.s  will  get 
"harder," 

A  few  years  from  now,  one  high  Korean 
official  said  to  me,  the  half-bllUon  dollars  In 
foreien  aid  on  which  they  used  to  depend 
will  gradually  be  cut  to  zero. 

"President  Park  has  urged  the  people  to 
find  their  own  way.  The  people  and  govern- 
ment must  work  together." 

For  a  population  of  Korea's  size,  there  are 
many  compptent  technical  people  for  gov- 
ernment service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Korean  administra- 
tors have  been  eager  for  U.S.  counsel,  much 
of  which  they  have  put  to  good  use. 

Pour  years  ago  each  government  depart- 
ment had  Its  own  set  of  statistics.  The  U.S. 
suggest3d  one  set  and  they  went  to  it.  People 
In  different  departments  working  on  the  same 
problems  met.  in  many  cases,  for  the  first 
time,  and  this  broke  down,  agency  walls. 

The  office  of  National  Taxation  has  been 
assisted  by  U.S.  tax  advisors.  A  new  account- 
ing sy.ttem  was  Installed  for  railroads.  With 
^'S  advice,  Korea  liberalized  Its  exchange 
rate  and  reorganized  Its  credit  system.  In 
agriculture,  the  latest  U.S.  techniques  have 
twen  demonstrated  In  soil  testing  and  fertiliz- 
ing use  and  vocational  training. 


In  short,  tlie  Koreans  have  taken  U.S. 
ideas  and  modified  them  to  fit  local  circum- 
stances. Most  have  worked. 


ory;  his  party  and  hlstortanB  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  would  rightly  acknowl- 
edge substantial  debts  to  Alexander  Wiley  of 
Wisconsin. 


SENATOR  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  eloquent  edi- 
torial on  the  career  of  the  late  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley,  who  died  last  week, 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALEXANDER    WiLEY 

The  distinction  that  Wisconsin  voters  ac- 
corded to  Alexander  Wiley,  who  died  Thurs- 
day in  his  84th  year,  was  to  keep  him  in  the 
United  States  senate  longer  than  any  other 
senator  In  the  history  of  the  state — four  full 
terms.  24  years.  The  Senators  La  FoUette,  sr. 
and  Jr..  served  19 '2  and  22  years. 

Seniority  thus  made  the  proudly  self- 
styled  country  boy  from  Chippewa  Falls  the 
highest  ranking  senator  Wisconsin  ever  had. 
He  was  the  longtime  ranking  Republican  on 
both  the  Judiciary  and  the  foreign  relations 
corrunlttees  of  the  senate  and  chaired  each 
one  at  a  different  time  of  party  ascendancy — 
the  latter  in  the  important  early  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Sen.  Wiley  won  two  splendid  distinctions 
for  himself.  He  became  a  convert  to  high 
principled  internationalist  views  that  served 
his  country  well  in  the  postwar  era.  And  he 
became  officially  a  father  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  a  great  boon  to  his  home  state,  by 
assuming  the  leadership  for  It  at  the  time  of 
ripening.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  one  of 
the  seaway  works,  the  Wlley-Dondero  canal. 

After  a  wannup  run  for  governor  in  1936, 
Wiley  became  a  party  hero  two  years  later  by 
recapturing  a  senate  seat  from  the  New  Deal, 
defeating  P.  Ryan  Duffy,  sr.  Three  terms 
later.  In  1956,  he  was  the  centra!  figure  in  one 
of  Wisconsin's  most  memorable  political 
dramas,  from  which  he  came  out  bruised  but 
triumphant. 

In  a  bitter  irony,  he  was  the  Intended 
victim  of  his  own  loyalty  to  the  first  Republi- 
can national  administration  In  20  years.  The 
party  still  had  Its  Eisenhower  and  Taft  wings, 
and  Taftltes  were  in  command  of  a  strong 
Wisconsin  machine.  Shabbily  and  cruelly 
they  set  out  to  get  rid  of  Alex  Wiley  for 
his  ■betrayal"  of  isolationism  and  his  Inde- 
pendence of  bossism.  An  apparently  doomed, 
almost  pathetic  figure,  he  found  a  majority 
of  Republican  primary  voters  still  with  him; 
they  turned  aside  the  grab  for  his  seat  by 
the  organization  man.  Congressman  Glenn 
Davis. 

When  he  tried  for  still  another  term  in 
1962  he  was  overtaken  by  his  Irascible  old 
age  and  by  Gaylord  Nelson.  Wisconsin  knew 
him  no  more;  he  lived  out  his  last  years  a 
recluse  In  Washington. 

Sen.  Wiley  made  up  for  a  lack  of  Intellec- 
tual pretensions  with  wisdom  to  be  a  learner 
and  with  courage  of  conviction.  World  War  II 
shook  him  completely  out  of  his  Instinctive 
rural  mldwestern  isolationism.  As  a  disciple 
of  the  great  Sen.  Vandenberg  he  came  to  give 
both  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
valiant  and  valuable  backing  In  all  manifes- 
tations of  America's  world  role — Marshall 
plan.  Atlantic  treaty  and  all — very  nearly 
earning  the  name  of  statesman  in  that  work. 

He  was  a  warm  hearted,  high  spirited, 
Jovial  man.  yet  a  sturdy  battler  on  occasion. 
He  was  a  decent  and  honorable  man.  A  pleas- 
ant story  of  him  Is  how  he  once  could  have 
blocked  an  appointment  of  the  man  who  had 
Just  been  his  election  opponent,  Thomas  E. 
Falrchlld.  He  cordially  endorsed  the  appoint- 
ment Instead. 

His  state  owes  him  an  affectionate  mem- 


FOREIGN  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Lyons  WTote  an  excellent 
article  on  the  brain  drain  involving  for- 
•eign   medical   personnel. 

The  situation  Mr.  Lyons  outlines  would 
be  serious  indeed  if  the  only  ramifica- 
tions were  on  the  quality  and  compe- 
tence of  medical  care  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  involves  far  more  than 
that.  Each  one  of  the  foreign  doctors  who 
comes  to  the  United  States  and  remains 
here  constitutes  the  loss  of  an  extremely 
valuable  resource  to  his  native  country. 
It  is  a  loss,  not  only  in  terms  of  health 
services  and  standards  in  his  coimtrj",  but 
also  a  loss  of  a  potential  leader  to  a  de- 
veloping nation,  which  desperately  needs 
every  bit  of  its  talent  and  leadership 
working  for  national  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  well -documented  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Physicians,  Many  UNeuALirtED,  Fill 

Vacttum  in  Unitkd  States 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

The  national  shortage  of  doctors  and  the 
rising  demand  for  health  services  has  led  to 
the  immigration  of  thousands  of  foreign  phy- 
sicians, many  of  doubtful  ability  who  may 
arrive  to  practice  In  American  medical  in- 
stitutions Bight  unseen  and  quality  untested. 

The  Infiux  of  doctors  from  overseas  has  be- 
come so  great  in  the  last  20  years  that  as 
many  foreign-trained  physicians  enter  the 
health  care  system  of  the  United  States  each 
year  as  are  graduated  from  American  medical 
schools. 

About  45,000  doctors  who  were  trained  in 
foreign  medical  schools  now  reside  in  this 
country,  and  the  nimiber  Is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year. 

Many  of  the  foreign  doctors,  possibly  as 
many  as  5,000,  have  been  unable  to  pass  tests 
of  basic  medical  knowledge  and  are  practic- 
ing medicine  without  licenses,  sometimes  be- 
cause of  loopholes  m  state  certification  rules 
and  sometimes  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
hospitals  in  which  they  work. 

Interviews  with  medical  educators,  hospi- 
tal executives  and  public  officials  showed  that 
some  American  hospitals  were  so  short-staffed 
that  they  were  advertising  for  doctors  over- 
seas and  paying  their  travel  expenses  to  come 
here,  ostensibly  for  post-graduate  study  but 
often  for  use  as  cheap  help. 

MORE   FROM   POOR    NATIONS 

The  paradox  of  the  migrant  doctor  problem 
is  that  the  countries  with  the  better  medical 
schools  and  standards  of  health  care  have  far 
fewer  physicians  migrating  to  the  United 
States  than  those  nations  whose  levels  of 
medical  education  and  services  are  poor. 

England,  France,  Japan  and  the  Scandina- 
vian nations  enjoy  higher  longevity  and  lower 
Infant  mortality  rates  than  the  United  States, 
a  refiectlon  of  national  systems  of  health  care 
at  least  as  good  If  not  better,  but  relatively 
few  doctors  from  there  come  to  this  country. 

A  much  larger  number  enter  from  such  un- 
derdeveloped nations  as  India,  Iran  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  countries  with  lower 
standards  of  health  care  and  a  doctor  short- 
age of  their  own,  and  these  physicians  may 
have  only  the  sketchiest  knowledge  of  both 
English  and  medicine. 
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"This  Is  a  major  national  scandal  and 
there  has  been  no  policing  of  foreign  doctors 
because  no  central  organization  is  respon- 
sible for  them,"  said  Dr.  Hajxtld  Margulles 
of  Washington,  assistant  director  of  the 
Ajnerlcan  Medical  Aaeoclatlon's  Division  of 
Soclo-Economlc  Aotlvltlee. 

E>r.  Margulles,  who  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem for  six  years,  estimated  that  from  2,000 
to  5,000  foreign-trained  doctors  were  prac- 
ticing medicine  In  the  United  States  with- 
out licenses. 

SUBSTANDARD  CARX  SEZN 

"I  have  personally  seen  unlicensed  foreign 
medical  graduates  worltlng  In  hospitals,"  he 
said.  "We  have  been  meeting  our  manpower 
shortage  In  the  United  States  with  substand- 
ard people  who  are  offering  substandard  care 
in  our  Institutions." 

While  some  of  the  foreign  doctors  prac- 
ticing medicine  without  licenses  do  so  In 
violation  of  state  laws,  the  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians has  been  so  acute  that  many  regu- 
latory groups  have  not  moved  against  them. 
Penalties  vary  widely  between  Jurisdictions. 
Some  hospital  officials  said  that  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  medical  graduates  was 
dictated  through  necessity  as  the  demands 
Increased  for  the  staffing  of  emergency  rooms, 
hospital  wards  and  psychiatric  Institutions. 
"Patients  In  many  state  hospitals  have 
no  hope  of  getting  out  and  many  doctors 
are  uninterested  In  drab  surroundings  and 
uninteresting  work."  said  one  hospital  execu- 
tive In  Chicago,  who  added  bluntly:  "So  why 
not  bring  In  doctors  who  have  'read'  medi- 
cine for  only  six  months?" 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  Crosby,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  In  Chicago,  at- 
tributed the  Influx  of  foreign-trained  phy- 
sicians to  the  Increased  demand  for  medi- 
cal services  that  opened  "thousands  of  more 
Internship  and  residency  posts  In  Ameri- 
can hospitals,  along  with  the  desire  "of 
many  foreign  graduates  for  training  In  the 
United  States." 

Dr.  Crosby  stressed,  however,  that  the 
hospital  association  "does  not  believe  that 
the  presence  of  the  vacancies  and  the  need 
for  physician  coverage  should  be  used  to  per- 
mit the  employment  of  Inadequately  trained 
physicians  or  those  with  a  substantial  lan- 
guage barrier." 

An  official  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago  said  that  according  to  as- 
sociation records  almost  7.000  foreign  doc- 
tors enter  the  United  States  every  year,  yet 
only  half  had  passed  a  formal  test  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  prepared  by  'he  Educational 
Council  for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  in 
Philadelphia. 

Without  certification  that  he  has  passed 
this  test,  a  foreign  doctor  cannot  enter  a 
post-graduate  training  program  In  a  good 
hospital,  which  was  probably  what  attracted 
him  to  the  United  States  In  the  first  place. 

MAT  BE  LISTED  AS  OROEKLZZS 

"We  feel  that  a  lot  of  these  guys  end  up 
by  working  In  state  Institutions  and  mar- 
ginal hosplUls,"  the  A.  M.  A.  official  said. 
"They  may  be  on  the  books  as  broom  han- 
dlers and  orderlies  even  though  they  may 
be  actually  practicing  medicine." 

Several  medical  educators  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Instruction  foreign  doctors 
receive  In  this  country  produces  many  fine 
physicians  who  practice  high-quality  medi- 
cine whether  they  choose  to  remain  here  or 
return  home.  But  no  one  knows  how  many  do 
eventually  leave   the  United   States. 

According  to  A.M.A.  records,  there  are 
45.749  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools 
residing  In  the  United  States.  The  figure  In- 
cludes 5.722  graduates  of  Canadian  schools, 
whose  standards  are  as  high  as  American 
Institutions.  The  countries  of  origin  and 
numbers  of  others  are:  the  Philippines. 
5.055;  Germany.  4.150;  Italy,  2,811;  Switzer- 
land. 2,313;  the  United  Kingdom.  2,110: 
India.  1.833;  Mexico.  1,201;  Korea,  1.060.  and 
Iran.  1.000. 


Federal  surveys  have  shown  that  last  year 
3,000  foreign  medical  graduates  entered  the 
United  States,  while  4,500  more  came  here  on 
exchange  visas.  In  addition.  500  United  States 
citizens  returned  home  after  receiving  doc- 
torates of  medicine  at  foreign  schools  Thus, 
a  total  of  7,500  foreign  medical  graduates 
entered  the  United  States  last  year  while 
American  medical  schools  graduated  7,674. 

The  drain  on  medical  manpower  has  be- 
come so  acute  In  India  that  this  month  she 
refused  to  allow  physicians  to  take  an  exam- 
ination that  would  qualify  them  for  practice 
In  the  United  States. 

As  one  Pennsylvania  medical  educator 
said:  "This  country  is  simply  stealing  talent 
and  stealing  it  from  countries  that  can  least 
afford  It." 

The  doctors  coming  here,  he  said,  "are  not 
being  educated — they're  being  used"  by  hos- 
pitals that  cannot  "afford  to  hire  competent 
doctors." 

A  study  by  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  seemed  to  bear  him  out. 
One-quarter  of  the  {weltlons  open  to  Interns 
and  residents  In  American  hospitals  were 
being  filled  by  foreign  medical  graduates,  but 
most  of  the  foreign  doctors  were  not  going 
to  the  beat  Institutions. 

"Most  of  those  who  do  not  have  licenses 
disappear  to  state  hospitals  and  some  states 
grant  special  licenses  to  practice  medicine 
only  In  that  state  and  only  In  that  Institu- 
tion," he  said. 

According  to  a  list  of  state  licensing  re- 
quirements printed  In  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  20  states  have 
limited  licensing  arrangements  allowing 
physicians  to  practice  medicine  even  though 
they  have  not  been  licensed  to  do  so. 

But  half  of  the  3.000  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates who  take  state  licensing  examinations 
every  year  fall  the  tests,  according  to  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
And  passing  the  examinations  may  not  be  a 
true  Indication  of  a  doctor's  proficiency. 

NOtTE    FAILED    IK    THREE    STATCS 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Derbyshire,  past  president  of 
the  Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  and 
Secretary  of  New  Mexico's  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  conducted  a  study  of  state  li- 
censing procedures  between  1955  and  1965. 

During  that  period,  he  said,  the  boards  In 
Oklahoma.  Idaho  and  Tennessee  "did  not 
fall  a  single  candidate"  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine.  In  addition,  Kentucky,  Wyo- 
ming, Mlchlgfin,  Minnesota,  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina  failed  only  14  applicants. 
"The  nine  states  with  the  loweat  faUore 
rates  examined  10.455  candidates,  with  a  fail- 
ure rate  of  less  than  0.14  percent."  he  said. 

Armand  L.  Bird,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Idaho  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  said  that 
the  failure  rate  was  low  because  "applicants 
for  licensure  are  screened  well  in  advance  of 
the  test"  to  see  if  they  are  competent.  But 
Mr.  Bird  declined  to  estimate  how  many  ap- 
plicants had  been  turned  down  before  the 
formal  test  was  given. 

The  Oklahoma  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
reported  that  20  applicants  failed  In  the  last 
two  years,  and  that  some  failed  In  previous 
years,  but  that  the  statistics  had  become 
garbled. 

The  administrative  assistant  to  the  Ten- 
nessee board,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Moore,  said  that 
13  applicants  had  failed  since  1964  but  that 
they  were  not  listed  as  "failures."  She  said 
that  the  13  were  given  a  second  chance  to 
pass  the  test  and  that  most  did. 

Dr.  G.  Halsey  Hunt,  executive  director  of 
the  Educational  Cotincll  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates,  said  that  "the  licensing  each  year 
of  close  to  1.500  graduates  of  foreign  schools 
Is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  United  States." 

"If  these  doctors  stay  In  this  country."  Dr. 
Hunt  said,  "they  drain  something  out  of  the 
economy  of  their  homeland.  They  come  here 
because  it  looks  like  greener  pastures  with 
Interns  making  $400  a  month  and  residents 
$600.  even  though  the  American  graduates 


get  the  good  Jobs  and  the  foreign  medical 
graduate  gets  what's  left." 

Cotincll  statistics  showed  a  high  failure 
rate  among  those  foreign  doctors  taking  the 
council's  test,  which  Is  given  at  United  Stat«« 
embassies  and  consulates.  About  60  per  cent 
of  those  taking  the  test  for  the  first  time 
overseas  fall.  Dr.  Hunt  said,  although  98  per 
cent  of  Americans  would  pass  It. 

But  Dr.  Hunt  pointed  out  that  many  of 
those  who  failed  took  the  examination  ag&ia 
and  that  66  per  cent  eventually  passed.  "Any. 
one  who  has  passed  the  ECFMO  is  a  person 
who  has  a  degree  of  medical  knowledge  com- 
parable to  98  per  cent  of  American  medical 
graduates,"  he  said. 

The  council's  test  Is  a  one-day  examina- 
tion containing  360  questions  taken  from  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  tests 
that  many  American  medical  students  take 
In  place  of  state  licensing  testa.  The  passing 
score  Is  75.  Tet  only  12  per  cent  of  foreigners 
score  above  80,  as  op{x>sed  to  80  per  cent  ol 
Americans. 

"The  ECFMG  examination  Is  a  meaningless, 
watered  down  test,"  said  Dr.  Margulles  of  the 
A.M.A.  He  contended  that  while  the  ques- 
tions were  taken  from  the  national  board 
tests,  "the  most  difficult  questions  are  elim- 
inated to  allow  a  larger  percentage  to  piss" 
The  council's  annual  report  lor  1965  says: 
"It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  pars- 
ing the  ECFMG  examinations  means  the 
same  as  passing  National  Board  Examinations. 
Questions  that  have  been  Judged  to  be  very 
difficult  for  American  graduates  have  not 
been  Included  In  the  ECFMG  examinations  ' 
"To  use  76  as  a  passing  grade  for  this  exam 
would  be  okay  if  those  who  came  here  re- 
turned home  again  after  specialized  train- 
ing," Dr.  Margulles  said.  "But  giving  them 
patient  responsibility  Is  simply  unsatislac- 
tory." 

Failure  rates  for  graduates  of  foreign  med- 
ical schools  vary  widely  depending  on  the  in- 
stitution. Last  year  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santo  Tomas  In  Manila  p.issed  170 
state  licensing  examinations  and  failed  110, 
Istanbul  University  graduates  took  158  tests 
and  failed  more  than  half.  University  o! 
Bologna  graduates  passed  48  tests  and  failed 
44.  Graduates  of  British  and  Scandinavian 
medical  schools  passed  100  examinations  and 
failed  only  nine. 

"We  are  pretending  that  every  medical  de- 
cree is  the  same."  one  medical  educator  said. 
In  many  overseas  medical  schools,  he  added, 
students  attend  lectures  for  four  years  "and 
never  see  a  patient  until  they  come  to  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  Internes." 

The  curriculum  of  American  medical 
schools  devotes  the  first  two  years  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  b.isic  medical  sciences,  while  the 
second  two  are  used  for  clinical  teaching  m 
which  the  students  work  with  patients  under 
the  tutelage  of  experienced  physicians. 

Most  foreign-trained  doctors  entering  this 
country  are  tested  to  determine  minimum 
competence,  but  there  has  apparently  been 
only  one  attempt  to  rate  their  over-all  per- 
formance as  doctors. 

Dr.  Erwln  Hlrsch,  director  of  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  Princeton  (N.J.l  Hospital,  has 
been  giving  the  same  test  of  basic  medlca! 
knowledge  to  American-trained  doctors  and 
physicians  trained  overseas  for  more  than 
a  year. 

"The  test  does  not  pretend  to  prove  that  a 
man  is  a  good  doctor  because  you  can't  rate 
a  doctor  by  an  exam  alone,"  Dr.  Hlrsch  said. 
"But  it  Is  a  devilishly  clever  test  and  the  best 
gauge  we  have  of  measuring  clinical  compe- 
tence. The  test  takes  a  full  day  and  comes 
pretty  close  to  Judging  the  art  of  being  a  doc- 
tor. Actual  cases  and  their  management  are 
presented,  Including  motion  pictures  of  pa- 
tients." 

Thus  far  60  Americans  and  129  foreign 
doctors  have  taken  the  test,  which  has  been 
given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  in- 
ternships. Dr.  Hlrsch  said  that  there  was  only 
one  American  failure  both  times.  One-third 
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of  the  foreign  graduates  passed  the  test  the 
arst  time,  he  said,  but  alter  Internship  two- 
ihlrds  of  them  passed. 

Dr  Hlrsch  said  that  hospitals  were  using 
a  variety  of  "recruiting  drives"  for  foreign 
medical  graduates.  A  director  of  medical  ed- 
ucation in  a  nearby  state  said  he  received 
monthly  letters  from  travel  agencies  in  New 
York  offering  to  arrange  delivery  of  foreign 
medical  graduates.  One  of  these  agencies  is 
the  Korea  Travel  Service  in  Manhattan,  di- 
rected by  Peter  Ohm. 

■Business  Is  booming."  Mr.  Ohm  told  a 
recent  visitor.  He  estimated  that  In  the  last 
three  years  he  had  placed  120  graduates  of 
South  Korean  medical  schools  In  American 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Ohm  said  that  South  Korean  doctors 
who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States  get 
in  touch  with  his  office  in  Seoul  "and  we 
contact  the  hospitals  here."  The  American 
hospitals  advance  the  money  for  tickets  to 
his  travel  agency,  he  said,  and  the  Seoul  of- 
fice gives  the  tickets  to  the  Korean  doctors. 

"Today  If  I  call  a  hospital  and  say  I  have 
a  doctor  for  them  they  would  pay  me  im- 
mediately," Mr.  Ohm  said. 

Mr.  Olim  said  that  Internship  "used  to  be 
slavery,  but  It's  not  any  more."  He  explained 
that  some  small  hospitals  will  give  the  air 
fare  to  the  doctor  as  a  bonus,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing him  with  an  apartment  and  a  salary 
of  $600  a  month. 

He  said  that  the  Korean  doctors  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  new  Jobs.  "Most 
don't  go  back  home  once  they  get  here."  he 
said,  even  though  the  Government  In  Seoul 
has  been  trying  to  persuade  them  to  return. 

Attempt.s  to  limit  the  Influx  of  foreign 
doctors  have  failed  in  part  because  of 
changes  in  the  Immigration  regulations. 

At  one  time  ECFMG  certification  was  al- 
most mandatory.  Then  the  regulations  were 
relaxed  to  let  foreign  doctors  enter  the  coun- 
try without  certification  If  they  had  a  medi- 
cal degree  and  had  practiced  for  at  least  two 
years  in  their  own  countries.  This  year  the 
law  wa.s  changed  again  to  allow  in  any  grad- 
uate of  a  medical  school. 

"Something  should  be  done  about  It."  Dr. 
Hunt  of  the  educational  council  said. 

Something  is  being  done  about  It^ — In  Can- 
ada. Medical  licensure  boards  there  are  study- 
ing means  of  developing  uniform  require- 
ments for  medical  licenses  that  would  apply 
in  all  10  provinces,  said  Dr.  J.  C.  C.  Dawson, 
registrar  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

Dr  Dawson  said  that  Canada's  foreign  doc- 
tor problem  was  more  acute  than  America's 
because  "when  your  Immigration  people  tell 
them  (the  foreign  doctors]  to  move  on  they 
come  here." 

But  Dr.  Dawson,  like  his  American  col- 
leagues, did  not  envision  any  quick  solution 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  10  pro- 
vincial or  50  state  boards  to  agree  on  uni- 
form standards. 

Many  American  private  health  groups  are 
seeking  to  Involve  the  Federal  Government, 
not  only  In  the  foreign  doctor  problem  but 
also  In  the  whole  range  of  troubles  of  the 
American  system  of  health  care,  including 
the  financing  of  medical  schools. 

One  panel  of  leading  medical  educators 
estimated  In  a  report  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
tnent  that  the  cost  of  expanding  medical 
schools  to  the  point  that  they  could  start  to 
producp  as  many  new  American  doctors  each 
year  as  are  entering  from  overseas  could  be 
as  high  as  $1  billion.  Tet  many  American 
medical  schools  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy 


WALTER  REUTHER  SUPPORTS  A 
PROGRAM  OF  SALES  HOUSING 
FOR  THE  LOWER  INCOME  FAMILY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
session  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 


Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  devoted  much 
of  its  energy  to  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing a  broad  program  for  homeownership 
for  the  lower  income  family.  Until  last 
year  this  was  one  of  the  major  -nssing 
links  in  our  housing  policy.  Representa- 
tive Sullivan  established  the  first  such 
program  with  the  221ih'  program  which 
is  now  being  implemented  in  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities. 

However,  this  Is  a  small  program,  tied 
to  rehabilitation  and  requiring  the  use  of 
FNMA  special  assistance  funds.  There  is 
still  the  need  for  a  larger  program.  There 
has  been  a  recognition  of  this  need  as 
exemplified  by  the  large  number  of  pro- 
posals for  homeownership  which  were 
introduced  this  session.  The  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  held  over 
2  weeks  of  hearings  this  session,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  testimony  was  about 
homeownership.  The  conclusion  of  this 
testimony  is  that  a  program  of  home- 
ownership  for  the  lower  income  family 
is  a  useful  supplement  to  our  existing 
housing  legislation.  It  will  offer  one  more 
alternative  to  the  lower  income  family 
as  it  tries  to  better  its  housing  condition. 

Upon  completion  of  the  hearings  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman!,  submitted  a  plan  for  sales 
housing  to  the  subcommittee  which  will 
be  the  basis  for  the  final  bill  reported 
from  the  subcommitt-ee.  However,  the 
chairman  also  suggested  that  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy! 
and  I  develop  modifications  that  would 
reflect  our  two  positions.  Such  a  com- 
promise has  been  developed,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  compromise,  along 
with  the  chairman's  ideas,  will  be  the 
basis  for  a  bill  to  be  reported  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  which  supports  this  compro- 
mise and  recommends  the  inclusion  of  It 
in  the  1967  omnibus  housing  bill.  Mr. 
Reuther  has  been  a  leader  in  developing 
and  supporting  proposals  to  benefit 
America's  poor.  He  is  truly  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  citizens.  It  is  indeed  a  com- 
pliment to  this  proposal  that  Mr.  Reu- 
ther has  seen  fit  to  endorse  and  support 
It.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  telegram  from 
Walter  Reuther  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Detroit,  Mich  . 
October  27.  1967. 
Senator  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Through  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
Chairman  Sparkman.  a  viable  compromise 
provision  to  establish  sales  housing  program 
for  the  less  advantaged  based  on  proposals 
by  Senators  Mondale  and  Percy  can  be  In- 
cluded in  the  proposed  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act.  On  behalf  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers.  I  urge  support  for  this 
provision  In  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Walter  P.  Reuther. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  SUPPORTS 
PROPOSED  NEW  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  editorial  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
writes: 

Difiictilt  as  the  budget  reform  task  Is  said 
to  be.  every  efiort  ought  to  be  made  to  put 
the  single-budget  concept  into  effect  a«  soon 
as  possible. 

The  prospect  of  bringing  the  federal  budg- 
et under  control,  making  It  structurally 
sound  as  well  as  financially  soimd.  ought  to 
be  started  at  least  with  the  budget  President 
Johnson  is  to  submit  next  January. 

This  forthright  support  for  piompt  use 
of  the  new  budget  comes  from  a  paper 
which  has  been  consistently  critical  of 
the  administration's  fiscal  policies  and 
has  a  deep  concern  for  economy. 

If  the  President  is  to  propose  his  fi- 
nancial plans  next  Januarj'  in  the  new- 
budget  form — and  I  join  the  Sentinel  In 
hoping  that  he  does — then  Congress  has 
a  great  deal  of  homework  ahead  of  it. 

This  is  why  the  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  which  will  be  im- 
derway  shortly  can  be  so  useful  to  Con- 
gress in  winning  an  understanding  in  de- 
tail of  the  new  budget  proposals. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  edi- 
torial supporting  the  single-budget  idea 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Single  Bttdget 

Combining  the  federal  government's  three 
budgets  Into  one  budget  would  seem  so 
eminently  sensible  that  one  might  think  It 
should  be  done  forthwith. 

Unfortunately,  as  logical  and  desirable  as 
the  president's  budget  study  commission  rec- 
ommendation Is.  It  Is  no  simple  and  easy  task 
to  make  the  changeover.  Consequently,  It  Is 
believed  highly  unlikely  that  the  reform  can 
be  instituted  by  next  January,  when  the  next 
budget  Is  to  be  submitted.  There  just  Isn't 
enough  time,  we're  being  told. 

As  Is  all  too  well  known,  the  federal  budget 
is  out  of  control  two  ways.  One  of  the  ways  Is 
fiscally.  The  long  spell  of  spending  beyond 
our  means  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
budget  is  practically  meaningless,  with  soar- 
ing deficits  making  a  mockery  of  spending 
estimates. 

The  other  way  the  federal  budget  la  out  of 
control  Is  structurally.  Through  many  ad- 
ministrations, the  budgetary  system  hris 
grown  more  and  more  complicated,  until  It 
has  become  a  virtual  shell  game  with  the 
spvendlng  pea  lost  to  even  the  sharpest  eyes 
during  the  shuffling  of  the  shells  of  the 
administrative  budget,  the  consolidated  cash 
budget  and  the  national  Income  accounts 
budget. 

Combining  these  three  budgets  into  one 
clearer  package.  It  Is  Important  to  note,  will 
not  automatically  bring  the  budget  under 
control  fiscally.  The  only  way  this  can  be 
done  is  to  quit  spending  more  than  Is  taken 
In  year  after  year. 

But  consolidating  three  budgets  into  one 
win  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  the  fed- 
eral budget  under  control  structurally.  This, 
In  turn,  could  help  bring  the  budget  under 
control  fiscally  by  giving  the  pubUc  a  clearer 
understanding  of  Washington's  spending 
policies.  To  put  It  the  other  way  around,  It 
would  be  harder  for  an  administration  to  sell 
the  public  the  notion  that  the  nation  can 
eat  its  cake  and  have  It.  too. 

Therefore,  difficult  as  the  budget  reform 
task  Is  said  to  be.  every  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  put  the  single  budget  concept  into 
eflect  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  process  of  bringing  the  federal  budget 
under  control,  maklag  It  structurally  sound 
as  well  a  financially  sound,  ought  to  be 
started,  at  least,  with  the  budget  President 
Johnson  is  to  submit  next  January. 


October  SO,  1967 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  OPENS  NEW 
CHAPTER  IN  AMERICAN -MEXICAN 
FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  President  Johnson 
and  Mexican  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
opened  a  new  era  of  American-Mexican 
friendship  by  writing  the  final  chapter 
to  the  century-old  Chamizal  land  dis- 
pute. 

Since  a  southward  change  of  course 
in  the  Rio  Grande  altered  our  com- 
mon boundary  105  years  ago,  the  con- 
troversy over  ownership  of  the  Chamizal 
has  aggravated  United  States-Mexican 
relations. 

Every  American  President  since  1925 
has  been  deeply  embroiled  in  the  dispute, 
but  not  until  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration was  an  honorable  solution 
negotiated.  Courage  was  required  and 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  acted 
courageously  to  return  the  Chamizal  to 
its  rightful  owners — the  Mexican  people. 

President  Johnson's  transfer  of  the 
territory  to  Mexico  transforms  the 
Chamizal  from  a  division  of  friction 
into  a  borderline  of  friendship.  What  for 
100  years  has  symbolized  disagreement 
now— In  the  President's  words — "has  be- 
come— for  both  of  oiu-  peoples — an  in- 
spiring symbol  of  friendship  and  mutual 
respect." 

The  proud  people  of  Mexico  now  have 
back  what  a  quirk  of  nature  took  away. 
They  also  have— thanks  to  the  vision  of 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Diaz  Ordaz — a 
closer,  warmer  relationship  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  north  than  at  any  time 
In  recent  history. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and   (at 
1  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday 
October  31.  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian' 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  30,  1967: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the 
pending  business  for  tomorrow,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  624.  S.  2515.  the 
Redwood  National  Park. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisT.ANT  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  S. 
2515.  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  B-YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroXNG  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  foUowlng  named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   commissioned    officers    of    the    Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  commander: 
Frank  M.  Sperry  Joseph  A.  McDonough, 

Robert  P.  Harmon  Jr. 

Eugene  G.  Verrett         WiUlam  C.  Nolan 
Glenn  N.  Parsons  Clyde  T.  Lusk.  Jr. 

Harold  W.  Woolley        George  H.  Wagner 
James  A.  Kearney  Billy  E.  Richardson 

H;irrls  A.  Pledger.  Jr.    Thomas  R.  Tyler 
Laurence  O.  Bates         Albert  C.  Tlngley.  Jr. 
Edward  Nelson,  Jr.        James  A.  Wilson 
WUUam  B.  Clark  Charles  F.  Hahn 

Nathaniel    C.    Spada- Beverly  V.  Billlngslea 

fora  Nelson  G.  Emory 

Jack  A.  Howell  Richard  K.  Slmonds 

Russell  P.  Combs  Joseph  P.  Dawley 

William  E.  Heath  Leigh  A  Wentworth 

Richard  A.  Bauman      Daniel  S.  Bishop 
Arthur  Solvang  Jack  E.  Buttermore 

Arthur  W.  Gove  Albert  E.  Relf,  Jr. 

George  J.  Weldner        Rex  R.  Morgan 
Raymond     W.     Bern- Victor  R.  Roblllard 

hardt  AmoJd  M.  Danlelsen 

Edward  P.  Davis.  Jr.      James  L.  Pear 
Robert  C.  Plttman         Robert  T.  Getman 
Calvin  E.  Crouch  Norman  E.  Fernald 

Harry  J.  Oldford.  Jr.      Eugene  L.  Davis 
William  E.  Smith  Dewey  P.  Barfleld 

Rudolph  V.  Cassanl      Robert  R.  Houvener 
Marshall  K.  Phllllpa     Prank  J.  Diersen 
Kenneth  M.  Lumsden  Henry  N.  Helgesen 
Thomas  H.  Rutledge     Sidney  O.  Tharrlng- 
Emest  L.  Murdock  ton.  Jr. 

Paul  Nlchlponik  Gordon  D.  Hall 

Eugene  P.  Baumann     Robert  P.  Mercler 
Louis  H.  Mense  Robert  L.  SuUlns 

Walter  E.  James  C.  Knight 

Goldhammer  Norman  A.  Toon 

William  P.  Kozlovsky  Alfred  E.  Sporl 
Edwin  L.  Parker  Maynard  J.  Fontaine 

Paul  E.  Schroeder         Hajx)ld  W.  Doan 
Ralph  W.  Judd  Edgar  S.  Hutchinson 

William  T.  Sheppard    Merrill  K.  Wood 
James  C.  Morrow  George  P.  Merritt 

James  I.  Doughty  David  B.  Flanagan 

Richard  G.  Kerr  Henry  Haugen 

John  M.  Culbertson      David  L.  Green 
John  N.  Wilkinson         Martin  J.  Kaiser 
William  J.  Tlllo  Alban  Landry 

Gerald  J   Budrldge         Charles  B.  Glass 
Dwlght  T.  Ramsay         William  N.  Spence 
Charles  L.  Clark  Ira  L.  Krams 

James  L.  Howard  Kenneth  W.  Porslund 

Francis  H.  Molin  Irwin  W.  Llndemuth 

Kenneth  A.  Long  James  E.  Ferguson 

Alfred     P.     Brldgman,  Joseph  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 

Jr-  Richard  Nielsen,  Jr. 

George  T.  Seaman  Richard  Rounsevelle 

John  R.  Klrkland  Leon  T.  Danklewlcz 

Henry  Lohmann  Robert  L.  Cook 

Milton  T.  Suzlch  Carmen  J.  Blondln 

Carlton  W.  Swlckley     Bobby  P.  HolUngs- 
Arthur  E.  Ladley,  Jr.  worth 

Jack  E.  Coulter  Leo  Jordan 

Richard  T.  Brewer         Charles  A.  Biondo 
Raymond  J.  Copln         Howard  M.  Velllette 
Guy  W.  Mlzell  Arthur  E  Gerken 

Clyde  E.  Robblns  Charles  P.  McPadden 

Verne  E.  Cox  Howard  B.  Thorsen 

Robert  B.  Bacon  Robert  E.  Larsen 

Philip  J.  Danahy  Charles  A.  MiUradt 


Charles  Leddy  Henry  Suskl 

Edward  W.  Murphy  Richard  L.  Brown 

Thomas  C.  Lutton  Frederick  P.  Herz- 
John  J.  Dirschel,  Jr.  berg.  Jr. 

George  E.  Walton  Herbert  H.  H  Kothe 
WUliam  J.  Blckford 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   commissioned    officers    of    the    Coan 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Jack  C.  Rittichler  Charles  A.  Carleon 

William  J.  Minor  Roderick  Martin  III 

Joseph  T.  Lersch  Warren  A.  Baker 

Jerome  T.  Wallace         William  H.  Solley,  Jr 
John  W.  Lockwood       Karl  A.  Luck 
Marlon  T.  Tllghman      William  R.  Wilkins 
Martin  F.  Hentherman  Theodore  H,  Hofe- 
Dennis  G.  McDanlel 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade  ]  : 

WUUam  J.  Loefstedt 
John  A.  McCullough 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  lo 
U.S.C.,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285.  3286  3287 
3288.  and  3290: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Baggett.  John  A  .  OF100762. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S C,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285 
3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 
Boudlnot,  Burton  S  ,  01937947 
Carter,  Leonard  E  .  04020996 
Casteel,  Raymond  K  .  04009324 , 
Miller.  George  W  ,  01933639. 
Steverson.  J.-unos  R  .  04023564. 
Tate,  Clyde  J.,  04005952. 
Trapp,  Turner  J.,  02002954. 

7"o  be  captains 

Ault,  John  W.,  Jr.,  04074355. 

Benson.  J.  D..  05322361. 

Boone.  Howard,  O5201U1. 

Butler.  Lyle  W.,  Jr..  05208790. 

Byrd,  Meivln  L.,  05205253. 

Catlett,  Richard  W.,  05307188. 

Conforti.  Gilbert.  05307318. 

Cotton,  Thomas  B.,  04035427. 

Dantzler.  Wilham  D,,  Jr.,  05302308. 

Ferrianl,  Robert  P  ,  05005629. 

Pltzpatrlck,  James  J.,  Jr..  05209687, 

Gray,  Robert  O.,  05434352, 

Guarino,  Harold  B  ,  05208154. 

Hainan,  Joe  P  .  054042 1 9. 

Henderickson.  Richard  E.,  05307348. 

Langrehr,  Michael   J,.  05405291. 

Mackintosh.  Hartley  B.,  05505714. 
Monzlngo,   Harold   L.,  05704001. 

Moody.  Rfjsser  L  ,  Jr  .  04069657, 
Myers,  Ernest  L..  05307255. 
Naylor,  Robert  H,,  11.  05320713. 
Perham,  John  E.,  02296621. 
Pratt,  Robert  H,  04031420.  ^ 

Roberson.  Clayton  S,.  05403089. 
Scanlan,  Walter  G,.   05000164. 
Searcy.  James  W..  05307528, 
Showalter.  Robert  A,,  05207001, 
Tebo.  Robert  J,.   05206313, 
Todd,  Jackson   E,,  05875147, 
Torsanl,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  04021051. 
Vlckery,  Ellison  B.,  Jr..  05310835. 
Wainwrlght.  Oliver  O..  05207048. 
Wheeler,  Philip  A.,  05208690. 
Witt.  Billy  J.,  05703995. 
Woodle,  Kenneth  J..  04071264. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Arnold,  Richard  L..  05406411. 
Arter,  Jerome  S.,  05504147. 
Bacon,  Douglass  P.,  053 14392. 
Bawell,   Walter   A,   05222674, 
Behr.  Steven.  O50I8039. 
Blanco.  Charles,  05017100. 
Booth,  CUnton  A.,  05017108. 
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Brafford.  Robert,  02293743. 
Buford.  William  C,  02288435. 
Burr  Jackv  A.,  05322361. 
Burrell,  Victor  P.,  05321053. 
Butler.  Perrv  C  ,  05216093. 
Campbell.  William  H,.  05516493. 
Chien,  Kenneth,  05222599. 
ConlgUo.  James  V.,  05227819. 
Counts,  Edward  T  ,  02317184, 
CowglU,  Perry  B,,  05415958. 
Crawford,  William  R,.  05407888. 
Crigger,  Donald  E„  05215834. 
Czerwonka.  August  E.,  05322372. 
Daniel,  Eugene  L,,  05415362. 
Dean  David  E  .  05013869 
Deckett.  Paul  E  .  05320418. 
Dibble,  George  B,,  Jr..  05313172. 
Ellington,  Jimmy  R..  05412882. 
Fischer,  Donald  C.  Jr,,  05218508. 
Foye,  David  M,,  05320940, 
Frazler,  Robert  D,,  05318176. 
PiiUerton,  Robert  J,.  05321658. 
Hakola,  John  A.,  05316104. 
Hardy,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  05221833. 
Hawkins,  Spencer  E.,  05709756. 
Houdvshell,  Walter  L,,  05709682. 
Hunt,' Robin  R.  05706871. 
Jones.  Philip  R  .  05513161. 
Keefer.  Marvin  E  ,  02314567. 
Krelnlk,  Herbert.  05227779. 
Lazzari,  Joseph  D  .  0522218B, 
Lee.  Stephen  H,.  05311567, 
Long.  William  P..  05739380. 
Mallkl,  Donald  B..  05222893. 
Masi,  Herbert  C.  05709423. 
McLaughlin,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  05221891. 
McLeskev,  Frank  R,,  05317190. 
Miller,  Donald  W,.  05206805, 

Morris.  Hollls  L,,  05219442, 

Mycock,  James  S  .  05320203. 

Needham.  James  P  ,  05214933. 

Quamo,  George,  05307391, 

Qulgley.  George.  05320218. 

Rltter.  James  W.,  05220724, 

Robinson,  Dwlght  K,,  05508463, 

Sands,  Thomas  J  ,  05209761, 

Scheer.  Robert  O.,  05514958 

Schwartz,  Wavne  E  .  05322014. 

Sevbold.  Calvin  C  .  05223136. 

Sliighaus,  Robert  L..  05436696. 

Slagle,  Benny  L..  05900090, 

Smith.  Clarence  R..  05004966. 

Spoonemoro.  Bobby  B  .  05409375, 

Strassburger,  Gustav  A,,  05519480. 

Supinskl,  Richard  E..  05218802. 

Tillman.  Samuel  J,.  05405868. 

Trages.<4er,  John  N  ,  II.  O54O5640. 

Velezls,  James  A.,  05018028 

Venclll,  Carleton  P  .  05534194. 

Voelz,  James  H.,  05532255. 

Walburn,  Richard  L.,  02300239. 

Zlck,  Robert  E.,  05214611. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Adams,  Melville  W.,  05328324 

Blavlock,  Norman  R,.  05328267. 

De  Fraln,  Dennis  A,.  05536163. 

De  Vauehn.  Kermlt  L.,  05324532. 

Douglass.  David  G,.  05326393. 

Fltzpatrlck,  Joseph  W  ,  Jr  .  05233402. 

Griffin,  Llnwood,  05418551. 

Hall,  Charles  W.,  05420227. 

Hlnk,  William  M.,  05228734. 

Holmes.  Edward  A  .  05424930. 

Hookness.  Robert  S,,  05325577. 

Howard.  Thomas  A..  05236961, 

Kelllher,  John  J,.  05023067. 

Krantz,  Kenneth  A  .  05228426. 

Laubecher,  Ralph  G.,  05326269. 

Leet,  James  L..  Jr..  05534237. 

Mann,  Tliomas  R.,  05324355, 

MatUoU,  Ronald  B  .  05323646, 
Maughan.  Franklin  D..  Jr.,  05711232. 

McCullough.  David  D.,  Jr..  05229028. 

Owens,  John  M  .  III.  05324606. 
Sennlnger,  Theodore  J  .  05419230. 
Sims,  Benjamin  A  ,  02305859. 
Snow,  Glen  L  .  02320828 
Thornton.  Harold  E  .  02324581. 
Volslne,  Victor  K..  02322399. 
Wagner,  Joseph  B..  05423893. 
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Wagner,  Robert  L..  05519943. 
Whltt,  Walter  P..  Ill,  05328435. 
Wledenfeld,  Kenneth  W.,  05418503. 
The  follovi-ing-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  In   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of   10  USC,  secUons 
3283,  3284,  3285,  3286.  3287.  3288,  3289,  3290. 
3291.  3292.  3293,  3294.  and  3311 : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Medical  Corps 
Jensen,  Robert  T..  0964251. 

To  be  major,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Campbell,  William  A.,  04006109. 

To  be  captains,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Bauman,  Jerome  H..  MN805844. 
Beckman,  Ronald,  J.,  MN902680. 
Burton,  Robert  W.,  MN2295003. 
Clayton.  Sanford  A.,  MN2301071 
Collins.  Neal  W..  MN2300879. 
Fladeland,  Donovan  L..  MN2304524. 
Gonzales,  Luis  J.,  MN2296500. 
Hart.  John  B.,  MN2293571. 
Harvey,  John  J..  Jr..  MN2300097. 
Hauck,  Leonard  N..  MN2291977. 
Martin.  Melvin  M.,  MN2297651. 
Mazlarski.  Prank  T.,  MN902664. 
Newton.  Donald  H..  MN2304165. 
Smith,  Roy  D.,  MN2287133. 
StepuUs.  John  J.,  MN2300143. 
Storey,  Billy  M.,  MN2294004. 
Zitzelberger.  John  J.,  MN5o01799. 
To  be  captains,  chaplain 
Beck.  Prank  S.,  02302325. 
Cochran,  Keric  J.,  05036661. 
Glbbs.  Charles  R.,  HI,  01885247. 
Rivers,  William  H.,  04045083. 
Shannon,  Svlvester  L.,  04044988. 
Starnes,  Wlillam  B.,  02297216. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Everett,  Galther  B., 
Klonarls,  Nick  S.,  05330493. 
Parmer,  Dennis  E,.  05408307. 
PoUtowlcz,  Edward  P  .  05220530. 
Welsch,  Stephen  L.,  05306895. 
To  be  captain,  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps 
Suarez,  Philip  M..  05007963. 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Corps 
Allen,  Prank  H.,  05238781. 
Brown,  Samuel  A.,  05021563. 
Dearnbarger.  Norman  E.,  05540660. 
Glddens.  Warren  W.,  04041742. 
Golembiewskl.  Richard  S..  05519195. 
Graven,  Richard  M,.  05712093. 
Leslie,  James  R.,  05540378. 
Manning.  John  J..  05325954. 
O'Kieffe.  Donald  A.,  Jr..  05640031. 
O'Regan,  Thomas  J..  05519753. 
Padgett.  Robert  A  ,  05325959. 
Parker.  David  N..  05325909. 
Peter.  Peter  R..  05021502. 
Slaughter.  William  G.,  05326034. 
Smith.  Robert  D..  05401917. 
Stamps.  Phil.,  02316613. 

To  be  captain,  Women's  Army  Corps 
Gibson,  Gwen,  L5306587. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 
Evans,  Idas.,  R5411433, 
To  be  first   lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Bouleau,  Paul  J.,  MN2316656. 
Christner,  John  K.,  MN5417273. 
Churchill.  Frank  E„  Jr„  MN5422027. 
Dlez.  Sarah  G  ,N5417261. 
Holder.  Richard  A  .  MN2326616. 
Johnson.  TonvB..  MN5417391. 
McDowell,  Bovce  N,.  MN2312710. 
Michel.  George  H..  MN902508, 
Sauter,  Joseph  G..  Jr  ,  MN2322891. 
Stanfield.  John  C,  MN5417449. 
Tiers  Sharon  M.,  N2323867. 
Umphenour,  Jo  H..  N54n343. 
Weddell.  Rose  M,,  N234588, 
Westmoreland.  Carolyn  A..  N5417260. 
Wolf,  Jo  Ellen,  N5417217. 


To  be  first  lieutenants.  Chaplain 
Cooke.  James  P.,  02317103. 
Hunt.  Henry  L.,  05312951. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Dental  Corps 
McCoy,  Clark  H..  05423370. 
To  be  first   lieutenant.  Judge  Advocate 

General's  Corps 
Wilson,  George  E.,  05011060. 
To   be  first   lieutenants.   Medical   Corps 
Almqulst.  Howard  T  ,  02325756. 
Ammel.  Theodore  J.,  05540541. 
Babcock.  William  S.,  05519651. 
Bell.  Thoma*  D.,  02321056. 
Bollman.  Charles  S,.  02325868. 
Brannon.  Julian  W..  02325516. 
Bridenbaugh,  Robert  H  .  05711996. 
De  Villez,  Richard  L,.  02321059. 
Larson,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  02321141 
Leman,  Milton  H  ,  Jr  .  05417533. 
Lovelace,  Dallas  W,  III,  05317247. 
Mahakian,  Charles  G.,  O5232170. 
Martin,  Carroll  M.,  Jr..  02321880 
Maybee.  David  A,.  02320826. 
McManus.  Lawrence  P..  02325796. 
Shuger,  R.chard  D.,  05205074, 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Crissey,  Melvin  P,,  Jr.,  05322873. 
Jorlett,  Joel,  05322112. 
McCauley,  Charles  L.,  05219642. 
McClinton,  Gaylon  M..  05415423. 
Parsons,  Ray  E.,  02307921. 

To  be  second  lieutenants,  Medical 

Service  Corps 

Lyon.  Wendell  K..  02325726. 

Wofford,   Donald  R..   05320028. 

To  be  second   lieutenants,  Army  Medical 

Specialist   Corps 

Cronln,   Martha  A.,   R5422074. 

Dlshongh,  Sharron  J.,  J5422054. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Berry.  Richard  L.,  MN2320095 

Chrlstenson,   Larry    D.,   MN5520412. 

Huntington,  Theodore  L.,  MN54i7500. 

Reed,   Richard  T..   MN5422118. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  scholarship  students  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C  .  sections 
2106,  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  3290: 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical 
Service  Corps 

Austin,  Henry  III. 

Goldammer.  Robert  M. 

Nakayama,  Harvey  K. 

To  be  second   lieutenants 
Amox.   Ronald  L.  Dunham.  Dale  L. 

Aoyagl,  Gordon  A.       Edmonds,  James  T,  HI 
Arnold,  John  W.  Estey.  Allan  E. 

Asher    Samuel  E.  Perezan.  Daniel  M. 

Askwlg.  Glenn  W.,  Jr.    Fleming,  Weldon  O., 
Baker.   Jon  P.  Jr 

Barrett.   WUUam  J.      Ford,  Curtis  M. 
Bauman,  Stephen  A.     Predine,  Richard  E, 
Bay  Thomas  R,  Gardenhlre.  Gary  W. 

Black,  Ronald  L,  Geoghegan.  William  C. 

Bowers.  Larry  E.  Glass.  Stephen  S. 

Bovd  Richard  S.  Glover.  Ewnald  H. 

Brav,  D.^vld  R.  Godwin.  Carroll  M. 

Brown,  Willie,  HI  Guthrie.  Paul  J. 

Brunson.  EUebue  Haggar,  Michael  J. 

Burns,  James  C  Hamilton.  James  N. 

Burton.  James  M.  Harbor.  John  D. 

Bustamante,  Artmo      Hess.  James  M. 
Carlson.  John  A  Hobdy,  Harrell  H. 

Carr,  William  L..  HI       Hollywood,  John  H. 
CoUi'ngs.  Laurence  K.    Home.  WiUlam  L.,  Jr. 
Cunningham.  Jesse  M,  Howell.  Clifford  N. 
Dahl.GarvA.  Hull,  Scott  W, 

Darrow,  Arthur  C,  HI  Hutson,  Thomas  M..  Ill 
Davis.  John  P.  Jones.  Michael  G. 

Davis.  William  E,  Kaiser,  Charles  A, 

Denmark,  Robert  A       Kamerath.  Da%-ld  E. 
Donahue,  John  L.  King.  Dennis  R 

Douglas.  John  W..  Jr.    Kirk.  Joseph  S,,  Jr. 
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Korb.  Kenneth  W. 
Kroon.  Jerry  D. 
Lamborn,  George,  L. 
Lay,  Russell 
Lee.  M.  Clark 
Luckett,  James  S..  II 
Main,  Koger  L. 
Malone,  Dennis  A. 
Marty,  Edward  J. 
Mealing.  Robert  A. 
Mills,  James  I.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Earl  E.,  Jr. 
MorrLs,  Joe  S. 
O'Connor,  Terry  A. 
Olson.  John  D.,  Jr. 
Owens.  Gerald  B. 
Parker.  David  L. 
Peltier.  Kenneth  N. 
Perkins,  Thomas  H., 

m 

Pew.  Larry,  O. 
Pilotte.  Robert  E. 


Relnaas,  Phillip  K. 
Robinson,  Donald  L. 
Russell,  Robert  G.,  lU 
Sakakl,  Carl  H. 
Sakamoto.  Richard  Y. 
Schaden.  Richard  T. 
Seplc.  Joseph 
Simmons.  Ronald  J. 
Slmi>son,  Michael  J. 
Smith.  Nelson  P..  Jr. 
Snyder,  Robert  G. 
Stephens.  Thomas  C. 
Tripp,  Peter  L. 
Turner.  Randy  V. 
Uranker.  Gerald  A. 
Vick.  Charles  E. 
Watson.  Albert  J. 
Wattawa,  Thomas  J. 
Westmark.  Ronald  A. 
Wood.  Clifford  M..  Jr. 
Wulf .  Timothy  B. 
Wymore,  William  R. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord:  He  is 
our  help  and  our  shield— Ps&lm  33:  20. 

Eternal  God.  the  sustainer  of  life  and 
the  Father  of  all  men,  In  Thy  presence 
we  pause  In  silence  knowing  that  with 
Thee  all  our  labor  is  worthwhile.  We 
pray  that  our  lives  and  the  life  of  our 
Nation  may  be  built  upon  the  rock  of 
eternal  truth  and  invincible  good  will. 
So  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  Thee 
who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  country,  for 
our  glorious  heritage,  for  this  challenging 
hour,  and  for  the  faith  with  which  we 
can  meet  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  Bless 
Thou  our  President — give  him  wisdom 
as  he  leads  our  people  through  these 
troubled  times.  Bless  these  Representa- 
tives and  help  them  ever  to  look  to  Thee 
who  art  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  the 
source  of  all  good.  Bless  our  men  and 
women  In  Vietnam— strengthen  them  in 
every  noble  endeavor  and  hasten  the  day 
when  war  shall  cease  and  peace  rule  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  of  nations. 

May  Thy  mighty  spirit  surging 
through  us  and  our  people  translate  our 
principles  into  practices  and  our  dedica- 
tion to  Thee  into  a  greater  devotion  to 
truth  and  freedom.  In  the  Master's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. October  27,  1967,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


central  location  for  various  training  centers 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1752.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing flshlng  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  In  certain  other  areas  by 
vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  persons  In  charge  of  such 
vessels: 

S.  1798.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended; 

S.  2047.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  In  the  flshlng  industry  from  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  laws; 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment; and 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh- 
water commercial  and  recreational  fishery  re- 
sources adjacent  to  the  United  States"  In- 
cluding the  resources  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  make 
available  to  the  public  and  Congress  infor- 
mation gained  from  such  survey. 


October  30,  1967 


SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Friday,  October  27,  1961. 
he  did  on  that  day  sign  the  following 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House: 

H.R,  1469.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  explorations  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  of  America: 

H.R.  5894.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  32 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  officers 
In  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10105.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi; 

H.R.  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
annlversar>-  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion; 

H.R.  10196.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H.R.  13212  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San 
Diego. 


delegation  and  the  House  would  vote 
solidly  for  him.  just  as  it  did  on  the  dav 
he  was  first  elected  Speaker.  His  is  proven 
leadership.  ' 

FOWL   PLAY   IN  ALLOCATION  OF 
RESOURCES 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  fo- 1 
minute,   to  revise   and  extend  mj-  re 
marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
little  item  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
New  York  Times  which  puts  into  per- 
spective the  dispute  over  whether  to 
allocate  minimal  or  subminimal  funds  for 
the  eradication  of  poverty  and  other 
critical  domestic  ills. 

The  Times  noted  on  October  25  and  I 
quote: 

Spending  on  Pets  Exceeds  Outlay  by  UNrrm 
States  for  the  Poor 

Portland,  Orec— Dr.  Richard  T.  Frost 
a  political  science  professor  at  Reed  College 
contends  that  Americans  spend  $3-blllion 
yearly  on  house  pets,  but  only  $1.7-blllion  on 
the  Federal  war  on  poverty. 

Dr  Frost  asserted  that  Americans  also 
spent  $55-milIlon  on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  migrant  birds,  but  only  «40-milllon  on 
aid  to  migrant  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  keep  these  figures  in  mind  before 
embarking  upon  another  round  of  budget 
cuts. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

S.  1360.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
81-845 i; 

S.  1602.  An  act  to  create  a  Northwest  Re- 
gional   Services    Corporation    to    provide    a 


JOHN   McCORMACK.   SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,   to   revise    and   extend   m^'   re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  dis- 
appointing to  note  that  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  the  House.  John  McCormack  is 
Speaker  and  rightfully  so.  and  Speaker 
he  will  remain.  He  is  Speaker  because  the 
House  trusts  him,  because  he  understands 
the  problems  of  its  Members,  because  he 
Is  tolerant,  because  he  believes  in  demo- 
cratic principles  of  Government,  because 
by  experience  and  ability  he  is  the  best 
man  for  the  job.  I  am  certain  that  if 
there  were  an  election  today,  the  Florida 


A  NEED  TO  OVERHAUL  THE  FED- 
ERAL PENAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day two  policemen  were  murdered  wlien 
they  attempted  to  internipt  a  bank  rob- 
bery in  Northlake,  111. 

These  two  brave  policemen  fell  victims 
to  a  gun  battle  which  ensued  between 
themselves  and  three  bank  robbers,  two 
of  whom  were  recently  released  from  the 
Federal  maximum  security  prison  at 
Marion.  111.  Both  of  these  men  had  served 
time  in  the  Federal  prison  for  earlier 
robberies. 

The  two  former  Federal  prisoners  are 
still  at  large  and  a  mass  manhunt  is  in 
progress  to  assure  their  capture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  asked  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  a  report  on 
what  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reduce  the  alarming 
rate  of  recidivism  among  those  incar- 
cerated both  in  Federal  and  State  prisons 
Nothing  will  bring  back  these  two 
Northlake  policemen  who  were  brutally 
and  savagely  slain  when  they  interrupted 
the  bank  robbery.  But  I  think  their  wan- 
ton murder  should  serve  as  a  clarion  call 
for  the  entire  American  community  to 
inquire  why  so  many  of  those  we  incar- 
cerate in  our  prisons  return  to  crime  al 
most  immediately  upon  their  release 


It  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
of  us  that  a  recent  report  on  recidivism 
showed  that  the  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  prisoners  released  from  prison  for 
all  types  of  crimes  are  back  in  prison  in 
less  "than  3  years. 

The  brutal  assassination  of  these  two 
oolicemen  is  an  indictment  of  our  whole 
penal  system.  Obviously,  it  is  not  doing 
•he  job  of  rehabilitating  prisoners  and 
ihe  time  is  long  past  due  when  the  pub- 
lic and  we  in  Congress  should  sit  idly  by 
and  witness  this  savage  attack  against 
our  citizens. 

I  hope  that  the  murder  of  these  police- 
men will  shake  the  conscience  of  this 
Nation  and  lead  to  meaningful  reforms 
which  will  make  our  prisons  significant 
institutions  for  rehabilitation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  TO  AID 
SHOULD  BE  CUT  BECAUSE  OF 
FAILURE  TO  ANSWER  CONGRES- 
SIONAL MAIL 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  5  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  AID  agency  asking  for  certain  in- 
formation. They  have  failed  to  answer 
my  letter,  even  alter  several  telephone 
calls  were  made. 

This  only  proves  the  utter  contempt 
:hat  many  bureaucrats  have  for  Con- 
gressmen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  cut 
their  administrative  expenses  consider- 
ably for  failure  to  answer  congressional 
mail. 

I  hope  that  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence I  have  had  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. There  is  only  one  way  to  teach 
these  bureaucrats  that  they  should  an- 
swer congressional  mail,  and  that  is  to 
chp  their  administrative  expenses. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext«nd 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  I  was  called  from  the 
House  because  of  a  family  emergency, 
and  had  to  leave.  While  I  was  gone  from 
the  floor  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  military 
pay  measure,  and  therefore  I  was  unable 
to  record  my  vote  on  that  issue. 

I  would  like  to  say  now  that  had  I  been 
able  to  be  here  I  would  have  voted  "yea  ' 
on  that  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  348] 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


Abemethy 

Fountain 

Moss 

Asplnall 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Multer 

Baring 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Barrett 

Gialmo 

Nix 

Berry 

Ooodell 

Passman 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Pa. 

Plrnle 

Bogpa 

Halleck 

Pool 

Boiling 

Hamilton 

Qule 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Rarlck 

Bray 

Hathaway 

Resnlck 

Brock 

Hawkins 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Broomfleld 

Hubert 

Rivers 

Button 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ronan 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Helstoski 

Rostenkowski 

CahlU 

Hull 

St.  Onge 

Carey 

Ichord 

Steed 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Stephens 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Calif 

Stuckey 

Colmer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Sullivan 

Conable 

Karsten 

Taft 

Cowger 

Keith 

Ullman 

Cunningham 

Kluczynski 

Watkins 

Curtis 

Kupferman 

Watts 

Dent 

Laird 

Whalley 

Dickinson 

Long,  La. 

Whltten 

Dlggs 

Long.  Md. 

Wldnall 

Dlngell 

Lukens 

Williams,  Miss 

Dorn 

McCulIoch 

WUlls 

Dowdy 

McDonald. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Esch 

Mich. 

Wilson. 

Everett 

McFall 

Charles  H. 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Mathias.  Md. 

Wright 

Pino 

Michel 

Wydler 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ford. 

Montgomery 

WUliam  D. 

Moorhead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  331 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXTRA -LONG- 
ST.^PLE  COTTON  QUOTA 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  10915)  to  amend 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrEE  OF  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10915.  with 
Mr.  PUCINSKI  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Wednesday,  October  25.  1967. 
the  Clerk  had  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  be 
offered? 

AMENDME.VT  OITERED  BY   MR.  FOLEY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley;  Begln- 
nine  on  page  1.  strike  out  line  5  and  all 
thereafter  and  substitute: 

■■(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of    law,    raw,    semi-processed,    or    processed 


extra  long  staple  cotton,  as  described  m 
section  347(a)  of  the  Agrtcultur.il  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  which  Is  the 
product  ol  a  country  with  respect  to  which 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
have  been  broken  during  the  one-yea;  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  shall  not  constitute  any  portion 
of  the  quota  of  such  extra  long  staple  cotton 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  Ui;s  section 
until  these  diplomatic  relations  have  been 
resumed  and  the  President  finds  that  it  is 
not  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  such  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton to  constitute  a  part  ol  this  quota.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  domestic  producers  the 
opportunity  to  produce  an  amount  of  such 
extra  long  staple  cotton  equal  to  any  esti- 
matea  reduction  In  supply  which  may  result 
from  the  enactment  of  this  subsection." 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  which  has  just  been  read  has 
a  very  simple  purpose.  It  is  designed  to 
do  eveiTthing  that  the  committee  biU 
would  do  with  respect  to  denying  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan  of 
participating  in  the  extra-long-staple 
cotton  quota  in  so  long  as  domestic  rela- 
tions between  those  countries  and  the 
United  States  are  severed.  However,  if 
adopted,  the  amendment  would  permit 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
sume  participation  on  the  part  of  those 
countries  in  the  quota,  if — and  only  if — 
diplomatic  relations  are  restored  and 
second,  only  if  the  President  found  it  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  resume 
those  quotas. 

Now,  the  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  committee  bill  is  also  very  simple. 
The  committee  bills  purpose  has  never 
been  disguised,  it  is  to  reduce  the  world 
cotton  quota  by  the  amoimt  produced  by 
the  United  Arab  Repubhc  and  the  Su- 
dan, and  give  those  cotton  quotas  to 
southwestern  cotton  fanners  perma- 
nently. It  has  no  other  purpose. 

The  amendment  that  has  just  been  of- 
fered and  has  just  been  read  does  every- 
thing that  the  committee  bill  does  with 
respect  to  punishing  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  Sudan  while  diplomatic 
relations  are  broken,  but  the  amend- 
ment offers  the  President  the  opportunity 
to  restore  participation  in  these  cotton 
quotas  to  Eg%-pt  and  the  Sudan  if  a 
favorable  regime  should  come  to  power 
in  those  countries,  or  the  two  nations 
otherwise  resume  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Now,  no  one  in  this  House  is  any  more 
concerned  than  I,  with  the  conduct  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  with  the 
outrageous  acts  it  has  committed  against 
the  independence  and  the  security  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  but  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  about  restoring  stable  relationships 
between  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
should  know  that  under  my  amendment 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  President  to 
restore  quotas  of  the  policy  if  these 
nations  change,  or  if  new  regimes  that 
may  come  to  power  in  those  nations  Un- 
der'the  proposal  of  the  committee  there 
would  be  literally  a  permanent  depriva- 
tion of  those  quotas,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  by  the  President  if  we  should 
have  a  change  in  policy  or  a  new  regime 
in  those  countries. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  amendment.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  acceptable  amendment.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  has  taken  the 
proper  view,  and  exhibited  a  fine  sense  of 
responsibihty  on  how  peace  can  be  re- 
stored  in  the  Middle  East,  and  a  stabi- 
lized peace.  Therefore  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  also  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  also  join 
in  commending  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
certain  change  in  language  that  I  would 
be  prepared  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man? I  am  sorrj-  that  I  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  discuss  this  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  believe  it  will  strengthen  the 
purpose  the  gentleman  has  in  mind,  and 
that  would  be  to  add,  after  the  words 
that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  the  words  'and  that  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  exactly  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  to  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  has  stated  it  very  succintly. 
and  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley] 
for  sponsoring  the  amendment  which  will 
Immeasurably  Improve  the  legislation 
before  us.  H.R.  10915  Is  basically  an  ill- 
advised  proposal. 

The  committee  bill,  if  adopted,  will 
cancel  the  extra-long-staple  cotton 
quotas  for  Egypt  and  Sudan  Indefinitely 
Into  the  future,  until  legislative  action 
would  repeal  the  ban  provision. 

I  submit  that  this  is  no  way  to  promote 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, as  he  has  so  ably  explained,  will 
remedy  this  diplomatic  blunder. 

Therefore  I  want  again  to  congratulate 
him. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  that  I,  too,  can  see 
no  other  way  that  these  quotas  can  be 
restored  to  these  coimtrles  In  the  future 
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except  by  the  House  and  the  Congress 
acting  again  to  establish  such  quotas, 
and  since  by  that  time  they  will  have 
been  passed  on  to  the  producers  of  this 
cotton  In  the  Southwestern  States,  I  can 
see  no  practical  way  for  that  to  happen. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. He  is  a  distinguished  authority 
on  foreign  affairs  and  his  comments  are 
most  important. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
10915  which  has  been  oCTered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Foley]. 

I  do  so  out  of  the  deep  conviction  that 
the  permanent  ban  on  imports  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  from  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  is  not  in  our  national  interest. 

Unfortimately  the  basic  issue  involved 
here  is  too  likely  to  be  obscured  by  the 
emotions  which  have  been  generated  by 
the  recent  Israel-Arab  war  and  the  fre- 
quent clashes  which  have  followed  the 
technical  cease-fire. 

Because  Israel  was  the  underdog,  be- 
cause it  was  attacked,  because  it  has  long 
and  friendly  ties  with  the  United  States, 
Israel  and  its  cause  has  been  cham- 
pioned—and rightly  so— by  the  great 
majority  of  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  principal  inter- 
est of  our  Nation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  which  the  nations  of  the  area 
respect  and  cooperate  with  each  other. 
To  help  efiCect  such  a  peace,  the  United 
States  must  retain  the  maximum 
amount  of  leverage  in  the  countries  In- 
volved. In  a  very  real  sense,  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  represents  leverage. 

The  bill  before  this  body  today  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  ever 
again  pennitting  the  importation  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton  from  Egypt  and 
Sudan. 

To  further  the  Interests  of  a  few  do- 
mestic cotton  growers,  therefore,  this 
bill  would  damage  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  provide 
the  Soviet  Union  with  even  greater  op- 
portunities to  extend  its  influence  into 
that  area. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Sir 
John  Bagot  Glubb,  the  British  former 
commander  of  the  Arab  Legion,  Is  cur- 
rently visiting  in  the  United  States.  In  an 
interview  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  29  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
permanent  ban  being  considered  here  to- 
day. 

His  reasons  should  give  pause  even  to 
those  who  are  most  eager  to  see  the  ban 
imposed.  Sir  John  is  quoted: 

That  Is  a  very  stinging  slap  In  the  lace. 
It  means  that  never  again  do  you  want  to 
be  on  speaking  terms  with  those  people. 
The  Russians  will  wind  up  buying — and  pos- 
sibly reselling— that  cotton. 


Never,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  long,  long 
time.  Yet  that  is  what  H.R.  10915  pro- 
poses— extra-long-staple  cotton  could 
never  again  be  Imported  from  Egypt  or 
the  Sudan,  regardless  of  any  changes 
which  time  might  bring. 

Even  if  new  governments  should  come 
to  power  which  wotild  be  Interested  in  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
trade  in  this  commodity  could  not  be  re- 
established. 


This  kind  of  ban  is  at  odds  with  tradj. 
tional  American  diplomatic  and  trade 
practice.  Our  Nation  has  never  before 
acted  so  severely  because  of  a  break  in 
diplomatic  relations.  Even  after  we  have 
been  at  war  with  a  coimtry,  we  have 
gradually  restored  trade  after  the  hos- 
tilities have  ceased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10915  as  it  stands 
Is  an  exercise  in  diplomatic  irresponsi- 
bility and  harmful  to  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  be  adop- 
ted in  order  that  the  ban  can  be  re- 
scinded by  the  President  upon  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  if  he  believes  such  ac- 
tion to  be  warranted. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to 
help  to  clarify  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  stated  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  trv  to 
link  this  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  as 
concerning  the  Arab-Israel  war.  This  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  that  and 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  confused  with 
it. 

I  think  also  It  should  be  made  clear, 
and  I  cannot  understand  the  naiveness 
of  a  lot  of  Members  of  this  House,  who 
stand  here  and  say  that  this  is  perma- 
nent legislation  and  that  you  cannot 
come  back  and  change  it. 

I  will  be  very  frank  and  say,  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  that  this  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago — and  it  should 
have  been  done  to  Mr.  Nasser. 

I  have  never  disagreed  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  the  President  the  pre- 
rogative of  acting  in  matters  of  tills 
sort.  But  there  is  always  an  exception 
and  this  is  an  exception  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  because  the  State  Department 
will  advise  the  President  on  this  matter 
The  State  Department  has  consistently, 
in  my  opinion,  been  wrong. 

Here  is  what  I  am  trj-ing  to  bring 
about.  If  this  money  were  to  go  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  to  buy  bread  and  to  buy 
clothes,  I  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  it.  But  it  goes  to  Mr.  Nasser  and  to  his 
government  to  buy  napalm  bombs  and 
to  buy  poison  gas  that  he  uses  acrainst 
his  brother  Arabs  in  Yemen.  All  of  us 
know  that  Nasser  has  a  puppet  re,glme  in 
the  country  of  Yemen  which  is  a  little 
country,  and  he  is  using  poison  gas  to 
this  day  and  using  napalm  to  kill  his 
brother  Arabs  and  my  brother  Arabs  in 
the  country  of  Yemen  to  keep  them  from 
having  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing. 

The  same  people  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, who  in  my  opinion  acted  precipi- 
tously in  advocating  the  recognition  of 
this  puppet  regime  in  Yemen,  will  con- 
tinue in  their  ways  and  not  admit  their 
mistake. 

So  we  should  act  here  today  to  allow 
the  House  the  prerogative  to  act  in  this 
legislation,  when  and  if,  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  present  law. 

But  as  I  say  again,  this  money  will  not 
go  to  the  people  of  Egypt.  If  they  sell  this 
cotton,  it  will  not  buy  one  more  loaf  of 
bread  for  them,  it  will  not  buy  a  pound 
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of  wheat  for  them.  It  will  not  buy  an- 
other dress  or  another  shirt  for  them,  but 
tt  will  buy  poison  gas.  It  will  buy  napalm. 
'\nd  not  to  use  against  Israel.  They  have 
»lien  care  of  their  side  pretty  well.  But 
it  will  be  used  agahist  other  Arabs — his 
brothers  and  otu-  brethren  in  the  smaller 
countries,  the  Arab  countries  that  can- 
not defend  themselves. 
'  This  is  why  I  stand  here  in  front  of 
vou  and  say  that  it  is  well,  and  ordinarily 
it  would  be  well — and  I  have  so  voted  in 
the  past— to  allow  the  President  the  pre- 
rogative as  soon  as  we  continue  or  re- 
sume our  relations  to  go  back  and  con- 
tinue our  economic  relations  with  an- 
other country.  But  the  President  will  re- 
ceive advice  of  the  State  Department 
about  this.  You  will  remember  that  a 
rtile  back  the  State  Department  came 
here  saying  that  we  should  continue  to 
send  wheat  to  Egypt  and  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Nasser  was  condoning  the 
bombing  and  the  burning  of  our  libraries 
and  the  bombing  of  our  Embassy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stand  here  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat-es — and  I  do 
not  speak  for  anyone  but  myself — but  I 
cannot  stand  here  and  do  anj.'thing  that 
will  be  helpful  in  any  way  to  Nasser  when 
he  kills  my  brothers  with  poison  gas  and 
napalm  in  Yemen. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  EE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  any  farmer  under 
this  amendment  be  induced  or  encour- 
aged to  lay  in  fertilizer  and  seed  and  to 
make  preparations  for  his  crop  next 
year?  Or  would  he  be  worried  that  sud- 
denly, or  precipitously,  as  the  gentleman 
has  said,  that  the  quota  would  be  cut  off 
and  that  he  would  be  left  stranded? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  He  would  not  ha\e 
any  assurance  of  what  he  could  rely  on. 
You  would  not  be  helping  any  American 
cotton  growers.  This  amendment  would 
help  nobody  except  Na,sscr. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Is  not  this  similar  to  the 
principle  upon  which  this  very  House 
last  year,  I  believe,  or  the  year  before 
enacted  a  3 -year  program  for  farm- 
ers so  that  they  could  make  their  long 
range  plans  rather  than  chancing  be- 
ing cut  off  after  each  crop  year. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
let  me  again  say  to  you  that  there  is  a 
question  of  a  quota  here — yes — and  it  is 
true  that  American  farmers  will  grow 
this  cotton,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
bit  in  Peru.  But  I  camiot  stand  here  in 
the  well  of  the  Hou.se  to  do  anything 
like  that  proposed.  Regardless  of  what 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  says. 
regardless  of  wliat  any  other  Member  of 
this  House  says.  I  have  my  responsibility 
that  I  must  share  with  no  one  but  my- 
self and  my  conscience,  and  I  cannot  do 
anything  to  help  one  tyrant  in  this  world 
to  kill  his  brethren  with  poison  gas  and 
'■"ith  napalm  when  nobody  else — not  the 
United  Nations,  not  the  United  States, 
not  any  other  country  in  the  world — 
looks  out  for  these  defenseless  people  in 
the  small  country  of  Yemen,  my  broth- 
ers, who  have  no  armaments,  nothing 
but  their  bodies  to  shield  them  from  the 


poison  gas  and  the  napalm.  That  is  what 
this  bill  is  all  about,  and  that  is  why  I 
favor  it. 

AMENDMENT   OFIEKED    BY    MR.    BINCH.\M   TO   THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    FOLEY 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingh.\m  tc;  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley:  .\fter  the 
words  "That  It  Is  not  contrary  to  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States"  Insert  "and  that  it 
Is  In  the  mterest  of  peace  In  the  area  con- 
cerned". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  to 
explain  hi.<'  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
.said  briefly  earlier,  that  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  withholding  or  the 
restoration  of  the  quota  concerned  could 
be  used  as  leverage  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  further  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  My  feeling  is  that  this 
is  very  important  leverage  for  him  to 
have,  and  that  the  bill  as  it  is  presently 
drawn  removes  this  leverage  from  him. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  look 
ahead  to  a  day  when  perhaps  Nasser  will 
not  be  the  President  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  to  a  day  when  we  may  have 
a  government  in  Egj-pt  that  would  be 
amenable  to  some  sort  of  reason,  to  some 
sort  of  persuasion.  We  are  all  hopeful  of 
a  clay — and  Israel  is  hopeful  of  a  day — 
when  all  those  countries  there  can  work 
together.  But  if  the  bill  passes  in  its 
present  form,  the  opportunity  to  use  this 
leverage  will  be  lost  and  we  will  have 
missed  an  opportunity  to  restore  reason- 
able trade  relations  with  Eg^-pt  when 
and  if  it  adopts  a  peaceful  policy. 

I  understand  perfectly  well  why  our 
colleagues  from  those  areas  where  long- 
staple  cotton  is  grown  want  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  try  to  have  the  Egyptian 
quota  eliminated  permanently.  But  I 
suggest  to  the  rest  of  the  House,  whose 
constituents  are  not  interested  in  di- 
rectly helping  the  expansion  of  the 
domestic  growth  of  long-staple  cotton, 
that  they  should  consider  the  long- 
range  interests  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  the  possibilities 
of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
in  voting  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand  the  force 
of  the  amendment  before  the  Commit- 
tee at  the  present  time,  it  will  permit 
the  suspension  of  the  long-staple  cotton 
quotas  during  the  time  that  relationships 
ijetween  the  Sudan  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  United  States  are 
broken,  and  that  at  such  time  as  those 
relationships  are  restored  again,  the 
Foley  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  restore  it.  The  commit- 
tee bill  would  eliminate  the  quota  en- 
tirely. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, but  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  should  comment  on 
his  amendment. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  correctly  stated  the  situa- 
tion. I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  in  offering  his  amendment  to  my 
amendment,  which  I  think  strengthens 
the  bill  and  makes  clear  that  the  thrust 
of  the  bill  is  to  allow  the  President  to 
have  the  flexibihty  that  will  enable  him 
to  use  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  more  stable  and  peaceful 
relations  among  the  nations  of  the  East, 
which  I  think  is  of  paramount  interest  to 
the  cause  of  peace,  and.  with  all  respect 
to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people  than  the 
additional  production  of  domestic  long- 
staple  cotton  which  might  accrue  under 
the  biU. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Ml-.  ERASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  His  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemaii 
from  Washington  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  will  in  turn 
be  adopted,  I  think  that  this  is  a  very 
unfortunate  bill  as  it  now  reads. 

I  think  it  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
very  troubled  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  to  gain  particular  advantages  for 
the  vested  interests  of  the  cotton  growers. 
While  I  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
interest  in  the  matter,  if  the  United 
States  were  to  conduct  its  foreign  policy 
on  that  basis,  it  would  soon  be  in  a 
shamble.  I  just  want  to  say  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley],  and  I  hope  they  are  both 
adopted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  again,  I  would  hke  to  explain 
agkin  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
The  Foley  amendment  reads  that  before 
the  quota  can  be  restored,  first  of  all. 
diplomatic  relations  must  have  been  re- 
sumed, and  then  the  President  must  find 
it  is  not  contrarj-  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  restoration  of 
the  quota.  My  amendment  would  add 
that,  before  the  quota  can  be  restored, 
the  President  must  also  find  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  peace  in  the  area,  before 
the  quota  can  be  restored.  He  must  make 
that  positive  finding. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
erentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  this  w-ould  reduce  it  by  161.000  to 
70,000,  thereby  crippling  the  long-staple 
cotton  farmers.  Would  it  not  be  just  as 
well  for  the  executive  department  to  say 
in  negotiations  with  Egypt  or  other  coun- 
tries that  we  will  recommend  to  the 
other  countries  that  they  restore  the 
status  quo.  as  it  was  prior  to  this  argu- 
ment, and  we  could  have  control  and  use 
our  commonsense  in  the  area,  rather 
than  leave  it  to  the  State  Department. 
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which  has  already  evidenced  its  atti- 
tude, which  has  been  against  the  cotton 
growers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  know- 
ing how  well  the  gentleman  represents 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  who 
grow  this  cotton,  I  would  not  want  to 
take  that  chance.  I  think  for  us  to  come 
back  at  some  future  time  and  persuade 
Congress  to  restore  a  quota  that  had  been 
eliminated  would  be  just  about  impos- 
sible, and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
be  here  fighting  against  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  have  seen  the  printed 
hearings  that  were  held  over  2  days 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  For 
some  reason  unknown  to  me.  these 
hearings  are  not  generally  available. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  Eugene  Ros- 
tov:, did  testify  in  strong  opposition 
to  this  bill.  Before  we  make  a  final 
decision  as  to  how  to  vote,  I  would 
simply  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  reasons  why  he  did  so. 

On  page  5  of  the  hearings,  he  points 
out  that  this  bill  "raises  important  issues 
of  policy  concerning  the  future  of  our 
relations  with  all  the  States  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  which  have  chosen  to  break  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  us  in  the  wake  of 
the  recent  hostilities  between  Israel  and 
its  neighbors." 

He  further  points  out  that : 

Only  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Sudan 
export  long-staple  cotton  to  the  United 
States.  But  what  we  do  in  this  Instance  will 
be  closely  watched  by  all  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  and  North  .Mrlca  as  a  signal 
of  our  policy.  If  we  take  economic  reprisals 
against  two  of  those  countries  with  regard 
to  one  commodity.  It  will  be  assumed  that 
we  are  embarking  on  a  general  policy  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  against  all  of  them. 

On  economic  warfare,  he  then  goes  on 
in  very  strong  language  and  points  out, 
on  page  7,  from  which  I  quote: 

Its  enactment  would  also  do  damage  to  our 
foreign  economic  policy  Interests.  The  ob- 
vious Initial  Impact  of  H.R.  10915  would  be 
a  reduirtlon  in  our  imports  of  extra-long- 
stable  cotton.  However.  Its  potential  adverse 
effect  on  our  exports  and  foreign  Investments 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Trade  Is  a  two-way 
street:  and  a  country  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  maintain  purchases  from  us  If  we  refuse 
to  buy  from  It. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  In  1966 
our  e.xports  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  the  Sudan  totaled  $202  9  million, 
while  our  imports  from  the  same  two 
countries  were  valued  at  only  $24.2  mil- 
lion, leaving  a  net  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  of  $178.7  million. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  serious 
and  long-range  effects  if  we  should  en- 
gage in  this  kind  of  economic  reprisal, 
and  particularly  if  we  should  do  so  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  also  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  leading  users  of  this  kind 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
written  by  Vice  President  P.  J.  Hardy, 
of  Coats  &  Clark,  Inc.,  of  Fairlawn,  N.J. 
He  says  in  part — and  the  letter  Is  a 
long  one: 


We  are  opposed  to  the  bill  and.  In  fact,  to 
any  such  bill  that  limits  or  eliminates  the 
source  of  supply  of  as  vital  a  commodity  as 
extra-long-staple  cotton. 

The  thread  manufacturers  have  long  been 
the  principal  users  of  E.L.S.  cottons  In- 
cluding those  grown  In  Peru  and  Sudan,  as 
well  as  Egypt  and  our  own  American  South- 
west. As  one  of  the  largest  users  of  this 
premium  cotton,  we  believe  that  any  restric- 
tion, such  as  Is  proposed  by  this  bill,  would 
seriously  hamper  our  efforts  to  procure  the 
best  quality  for  an  equitable  price.  We  would, 
in  effect,  be  made  compulsory  customers  of 
one  supplier,  the  SuPlma  Association  of 
America.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  imply 
that  we  do  not,  or  will  not,  buy  and  use 
American  SuPima  cotton.  On  the  contrary, 
we  use  as  much  of  this  machine-picked 
domestic  variety  as  we  do  the  hand-picked 
Egyptian,  but  the  latter  growth,  when  used 
In  conjunction  with  SuPlma,  provides  a 
combination  that  Is  the  nearest  to  Ideal 
from  the  viewpoints  of  thread  strength, 
lustre,  and  sewablllty.  An  Important  extra 
advantage  is  that  by  combining  the  domestic 
and  foreign  cottons  as  we  do,  we  are  able  to 
maintain  a  raw  material  cost  below  that 
which  would  prevail  If  we  used  the  more 
expensive  SuPlma  alone. 

He  continues: 

Despite  the  relatively  higher  coat  of  Su- 
Rma  that  we  have  been  faced  with  over  the 
years,  we  have  always  bought  and  supported 
this  Important  product  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing Indusuy  and  plan  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Eliminating  the  amount  that  may  be  im- 
ported from  an  alternative  source,  however, 
would  work  an  undeserved  hardship  on  us. 
both  price  and  quality-wise,  since  Peruvian 
cotton  has  proved  Inadequate  for  the  high 
standards  demanded  by  our  thread  custom- 
ers. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  he  is  not  op- 
posed to  an  Increase  of  this  kind  of  cot- 
ton domestically.  He  says,  and  I  quote 
again: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  are  as 
much  in  favor  of  another  pending  bill  as  we 
are  opposed  to  H.R.  10915.  We  refer  to  the 
so-called  SuPlma  Subsidy  Bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  nominal  paym-ent  per  pound 
to  E.L.S.  cotton  producers,  such  as  Is  now 
done  for  Upland  cotton,  thus  making  the 
SuPlma  cotton  competitive  prlcewise  with 
contemporary  similar  growths. 

If  this  Subsidy  Bill  were  to  become  law, 
the  question  of  exp.^ndlng  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  SuPlma  would  take  care  of  Itself 
without  penalizing  either  foreign  suppliers 
or  those  who  use  their  cotton.  If  SuPlma 
Is  to  be  priced  realistically,  the  use  would  be 
Increased  radically  with  consequent  benefits 
to  all. 

This,  In  our  estimation,  is  the  way  to  help 
the  farmer,  not  by  the  passage  of  as  contro- 
versial and  potentially  harmful  a  bill  as 
H.R.  10915. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Foley  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict which  has  66,000  acres  of  cotton, 
and  I  have  long  been  in  favor  of 
seeing  cotton  acreage  allotments  ex- 
panded in  California  as  well  as  through- 
out the  Southwest.  The  farmers  in  my 
district  can  sell  their  cotton.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  produce  what  they  can  sell. 
I  also  have  been  consistently  opposed  to 
the  Arab  desire  to  push  the  State  of 
Israel  into  the  sea. 

I  said  long  before  June  6.  1967.  that  I 
thought  it  was  terribly  Important  for  the 


United  States  to  defend  the  sovereign 
Integrity  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show  and  to 
prove  to  the  House  that  I  am  not  pro- 
Arab  and  anti-Israel,  and  I  am  not  pro- 
foreign  import  of  cotton  and  anti- 
domestic  production  of  cotton. 

The  thing  which  bothers  me  about  this 
particular  bill  before  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee bill,  is  that  it  would  permanently 
cut  off  any  importation  of  cotton  from 
Egypt,  no  matter  what  the  government 
is  and  no  matter  how  the  government 
changes  its  policy. 

I  believe  there  probably  are  only  two 
justifications  for  doing  this. 

One  would  be  that  we  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  punish  the  Etfyptians  perma- 
nently for  past  actions. 

The  second  would  be  to  get  a  greater 
increase  in  the  production  of  long-.staple 
cotton  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  first  point,  to  try  to  perma- 
nently punish  ^gypt,  in  my  mind  that  is 
silly  in  the  extreme  and  highly  danger- 
ous. We  know  of  the  inflammable  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  have  that  situation 
quiet  down  and  to  have  the  Arabs  recog- 
nize the  State  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign 
nation. 

So  I  would  hope  that  no  one  would  feel 
we  should  single  out  the  State  of  Egypt 
for  such  permanent  punishment,  a 
punishment  that  we  have  given  no  othei 
nation  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

We  did  not  do  it  to  Japan  during 
World  War  II,  we  did  not  do  it  to  Ger- 
many during  World  War  II,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  permanently 
exclude  all  imports  of  cotton  from  Egj-pt 
today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary and  commendable.  For  a 
Member  who  represents  an  extensive  cot- 
ton-producing district  to  speak  in  a  way 
that  might  be  interpreted  by  some  as 
being  contrary-  to  the  interests  of  his 
home  district,  I  think  it  Is  really  note- 
worthy, and  I  do  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement. 

I  would  like  to  get  to  the  other  point, 
which  is  the  question  of  trj-ing  to  increase 
our  domestic  production  as  opposed  to 
drastically  reducing  our  Import  quotas 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States' 
traditional  policy  has  been  expanded 
world  trade.  We  have  over  $30  billion  ir. 
exports  and  only  $25  billion  In  Imports 
in  the  last  year.  We  have  been  able  to 
ma.ss  produce  on  a  scale  where  we  can 
sell  abroad  a  lot  more  than  we  import 
from  overseas.  It  is  not  now  the  time  to 
start  an  Isolationist  policy.  Even  if  you 
discard  these  various  factors,  at  least  let 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  has  broken  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  All  right. 
Let  us  assume  that  we  should  cut  off  im- 
ports from  the  United  Arab  Repubhc  as 
long  as  those  diplomatic  relations  are 
suspended.  I  think  this  would  be  appro- 
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priate,  and  that  is  why  I  am  supporting 
the  Foley  amendment.  But  let  us  not  let 
the  punisliment  last  indefinitely  into  the 
future. 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
had  previously  a  production  of  151  thou- 
sand bales  in  the  United  States  and  pres- 
entlv  it  is  only  76  thousand  bales?  Also  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  instead  of  punishing  a 
foreign  country,  this  amendment  is  a 
punishment  of  a  domestic  industry,  and 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  it  is  just  as  important 
to  have  a  strong  domestic  industry  as 
good  foreign  relations? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  a  strong  domestic  industiT. 
I  think  our  domestic  industry  should  be 
able  to  produce  and  to  sell  on  the  open 
market.  But  what  you  are  suggesting  is 
that  we  put  a  quota,  a  restrictive  quota, 
of  47,000  bales  on  imports,  which  is  a 
drastic  redaction  from  the  82,000-bale 
quota  that  we  now  have. 

Mr.  WHITE.  What  happens  to  the 
farme:s?  Certainly  we  are  concerned 
about  foreign  countries,  but  what  hap- 
pens to  our  farmers? 

Mr.  TUNNEY  We  are  talking  in  terms 
of  S16  million  I  would  much  rather  give 
a  direct  .subsidy  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Southwest  rather  than  have  drastic  re- 
strictions .such  as  we  have  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  by  their  permanency  would 
impair  our  foreign  policy  interests  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  WHITE.  You  talk  about  the  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
goes  to  other  industries  at  the  same  time 
as  the  cotton  industry  is  going  down? 
Therefore,  why  should  we  sacrifice  the 
cotton  farmers  for  the  advantage  of 
others'' 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  sacri- 
flce  the  cotton  farmers.  They  can  now 
produce  long-staple  cotton  and  sell  it  on 
the  market  in  the  United  States.  They 
should  continue  to  be  able  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  But  what  I  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  is  our  foreign  policy  interests  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  House  that  we  were  not  one  of  the 
belligerents  in  the  Arab-Israel  war  al- 
though we  were  morally  obligated  to  de- 
fend Israel  from  conquest  and  extermi- 
nation. In  the  coming  months  I  w  ant  the 
United  Slates  to  be  able  to  play  a  role  in 
bringing  the  belligerents  together.  I  want 
us  to  have  leverage  with  Egypt.  I  want 
us  to  have  negotiating  flexibility.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  way  of  isolating  the 
United  States  from  the  Arab  world  more 
successfully  than  to  single  Egypt  out  for 
the  kind  of  permanent  punishment 
that  is  contemplated  in  the  committee 
bill.  I  want  to  reduce  tensions  In  the 
Middle  East,  not  intensify  them.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  Egypt  a  satellite  of  Russia 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  do  not  want  to 
totally  and  forever  throw  away  whatever 
little  chance  we  have  of  Influencing 
events  in  this  area  of  the  world.  Con- 
science and  reason  dictate  adoption  of 
the  Foley  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I  had   hoped   that   I 


would  not  find  it  necessary-  to  get  into 
this  discussion,  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  widespread  raisimderstand- 
ing  as  to  what  this  Foley  amendment 
does.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
here  asking:  "Why  don't  you  accept  this 
amendment  to  at  least  give  the  farmers 
who  produce  this  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton the  opportunity  to  produce  it  for 
even  a  short  time?" 

Frankly,  the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending  would  not  give  the  farmers  of 
any  American  State  the  opportunity  to 
produce  any  extra-long-staple  cotton 
that  they  do  not  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  not  even  for  1  year — 
much  less  for  a  period  for  which  they 
could  afford  the  necessary  investment. 

The  reason  for  that  is  the  wording  of 
the  amendment.  In  the  bill  presented  by 
the  committee  there  is  provision  under 
which  the  total  quota  will  be  reduced  by 
the  average  annual  amount  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  received  from  any 
such  country  during  the  5  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  severance  of  dip- 
lomatic relations.  Now,  the  Foley  amend- 
ment does  not  reduce  the  total  quota  at 
all.  And,  consequently,  there  is  not  any- 
thing in  the  Foley  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  enable  domestic  produc- 
ers to  pick  up  any  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  sentence  of 
both  the  Foley  amendment  and  of  the 
bill  are  in  the  same  words.  They  both 
state: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  shall  give  domestic  pro- 
ducers the  opportunity  to  produce  an 
amount  of  such  extra-long-staple  cotton 
equal  to  any  estimated  reduction  in  supply 
which  may  result  from  the  enaction  of  this 
subsection. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  not  be 
any  reduction  in  supply  if  we  transfer 
the  quota  which  is  presently  enjoyed  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  the  other 
foreign  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Foley  amend- 
ment would  do.  if  I  understand  it  clearly, 
is  that  it  would,  in  effect,  transfer  the 
entire  foreign  quota  to  Peru,  because 
Peru  is  the  only  other  country  in  the 
world  which  exports  to  us  any  substan- 
tial amount  of  extra-long-staple  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  representatives  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  came  before  our 
committee,  and  they  recognized  this  fact. 
They  asked  the  committee  to  make  the 
change  which  the  Members  will  find  on 
page  2.  substituting  "5  quota  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  quota  year  in 
which  such  severance  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations occurs'"  in  lieu  of  the  words: 
"1964-1965  quota  years." 

The  representatives  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it 
was  more  equitable  to  them  that  under 
the  language  in  the  bill.  In  other  words, 
you  do  not  have  any  rescinding  of  the 
quota  in  the  Foley  amendment.  Conse- 
quently, all  of  the  quota  is  available  to 
any  foreign  countries,  except  the  U.A.R. 
and  the  Sudan.  For  practical  purposes 
their  quota  goes  to  Peru,  and  any  other 
minor  countries  that  might  be  able  to 
supply  this  extra  staple  cotton.  There  is. 
therefore,  no  reduction  in  supply  which 
can  ever  go  to  the  American  producer. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as is  entirely  correct.  Not  a  bale,  not  a 
new  bale,  of  American  cotton  would  be 
authorized  for  growth  if  the  Foley 
amendment  is  agreed  to;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct.  I  say  this, 
because  the  Foley  amendment.  If 
adopted,  instead  of  wiping  out  the  quota, 
says  that  those  who  have  broken  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  m  this 
period  shall  not  constitute  any  portion  of 
such  quota  of  extra-long-staple  cotton. 
It  does  not  reduce  the  total  quota  by  any 
amoimt,  but  simply  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tian portion  of  such  quota  would  not  con- 
stitute any  part  of  the  quota.  But  the 
total  quota  remains  the  same.  The  one 
country  of  Peru  can  supply  every  bale 
of  that  quota  under  this  amendment,  and 
if  it  does,  no  American  farmer  will  get 
an  extra  bale. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield  further,  will 
this  not  be  what  will  happen:  If  we  can 
get  a  friendly  regime  of  the  kind  we  want 
in  Egypt  and  if  we  do  restore  relations 
with  Egypt,  we  then  could  not  go  back 
upon  our  commitments  to  Peru?  In  other 
words,  they  will  continue  delivering  the 
60,000  bales  and  we  will  have  to  go  be- 
yond this  quota  and  provide  for  an  en- 
larged world  quota  if  we  are  to  then  give 
any  quota  at  all  to  Egj-pt? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course,  that  would 
happen.  Just  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  pointed  out,  It 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
this  country  to  later  give  Egj-pt  another 
quota,  because  just  as  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly said,  the  southwestern  producers 
of  this  t\T3e  of  cotton  would  object  to  it 
if  they  had  secured  any  quota,  and  the 
Perunans  would  undoubtedly  object  to 
it  if  they  had  received  an  increased 
quota. 

Unforttmately,  the  Peruvian  voice  or 
any  foreign  voice  seems  louder  in  this 
Congress  than  the  voice  of  our  south- 
western producers  of  long-staple  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  foreigners  already 
have  a  louder  voice  right  here  than  the 
producers  of  American  products.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  that  approach  is  dead 
wrong. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  It  not 
true 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

'By  unairimous  consent,  Mr.  Poage 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr,  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Is  it  not  true,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  has  pointed  out. 
that  the  extra-long-staple  cotton  quota 
is  not  specifically  apportioned  by  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  not  specifically  ap- 
portioned by  countries,  but  the  point  is 
that  this  proposed  amendment  does  not 
reduce  the  total  foreign  quota,  which 
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quota  remains  just  what  it  has  been.  The 
only  difference  is  that  it  will  temporarily 
be  available  to  other  foreign  countries. 
Under  the  committee  bill  the  total  for- 
eign quota  is  reduced  by  what  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  have  been  sending  to  us  and 
the  domestic  quota  is  increased  by 
exactly  that  amount. 
I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  move  that  portion  of  the  world's 
quota  from  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
permanently  to  the  southwestern  States 
of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  POAGE.  The  original  bill? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  that  is  the  purpose: 
I  have  said  that  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Why  did  the  gentleman 
not  ofifer  this  amendment  before  this 
time,  then? 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  amendment?  I  do 
not  propose  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Why  is  the  bUl  coming  out 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  not  proposing  to 
offer  any  amendment, 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  misspoke 
myself. 

Why  is  the  bill  being  reported  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Why  is  the  blU  being  re- 
ported at  this  time? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  hopes  that  we 
can  pass  it  and  correct  an  injustice  that 
has  existed  for  some  20  years. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  because  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  Middle  East:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  trying  to  get  all 
the  American  people  to  realize  what  an 
injustice  has  been  done  to  certain  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  we 
hope  that  any  ancillary  activities  may 
focus  attention  on  that  injustice. 

The  gentleman  has  not  heard  me  men- 
tion anything  in  connection  with  any- 
body's war  anywhere,  has  he?  The  gentle- 
man did  not  hear  that  mentioned  here, 
nor  did  he  hear  it  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mittee, did  he? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  based  this  upon 
the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  American 
producers.  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  cause. 
I  have  not  made  any  kind  of  racial 
appeal. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  true  that  the  bill  does 
not  apportion  the  loss  between  Pera  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  or  the  Sudan? 
Mr.  POAGE.  It  does  not  what? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  It  guarantees  the  partici- 
pation of  Peru,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  POAGE.  It  does. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  The  committee  bill  does 
not  hurt  in  any  way  the  State  of  Peru, 
but  it  permanently  deprives  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct.  And  I  be- 
lieve If  the  gentleman  wants  to  go  into 
those  prejudicial  matters  that  there  are 
very  good  precedents  and  very  good  rea- 
sons for  giving  American  States  a  share 
In  a  special  market  which  we  do  not  give 
to  Middle  Eastern  states.  We  do  that 
with  a  great  many  things.  We  have  reci- 
procity with  a  great  many  of  the  West- 
em  countries.  And  I  believe  it  Is  entirely 


clear  that  we  can  very  well  justify  giving 
to  the  states  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
an  opportunity  to  share  in  a  special  mar- 
ket instead  of  giving  it  to  certain  states 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  the  committee  bill  does. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  insofar  as  these 
quotas  are  concerned,  the  people  In  the 
States  in  the  Southwest  would  have  the 
opportimlty  to  participate  in  them,  but 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  would  not  even 
though  diplomatic  relations  might  be  re- 
stored, and  a  favorable  regime  might 
come  into  existence  in  those  countries. 
Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  not  believe  we  should  give  any 
quotas  to  the  Arab  Republic,  nor  to  the 
Sudan,  under  any  circumstances,  so  far 
as  I  can  see  at  this  time.  If  such  circum- 
stances were  to  arise  there  is  just  the 
same  opportunity  for  this  House  to  give 
new  quotas  to  those  countries,  if  new 
circumstances  would  require  it,  as  there 
ever  has  been.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  would  deny  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  freezes  the 
quotas  forever.  On  the  contrary.  It  leaves 
this  completely  in  the  hands  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  right  to  make  that  determina- 
tion any  time  that  it  might  see  fit.  I 
cannot  foresee  any  time  when  it  should 
be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  really  sorry  that 
we  got  into  this  kind  of  a  hassle.  Part 
of  it  might  even  have  been  saved  by  the 
fact  that  last  week  when  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  offered  his  amend- 
ment I  suggested  at  that  time  that  with 
a  few  deletions  from  it  I  might  be  able 
to  accept  it.  The  gentleman  did  not  see 
fit  to  confer  with  me  from  that  time 
until  today,  and  never  has  furnished  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  amendment. 

Now,  the  problem  here  is  that  the 
committee  bill  would  cancel  the  quota 
of  Egypt  forever  unless  it  was  reenacted 
by  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  bad  thing.  I  would  have  been  agreeable 
to  working  out  some  way  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  might  have 
reinstated  it,  but  the  change  that  the 
gentleman  has  brought  here  absolutely 
cancels  the  committee  bill  and  serves  no 
purpose  whatsoever  as  far  as  the  cotton 
farmers  of  America  are  concerned. 

Before  we  get  too  worried  about  the 
gentleman  overseas  who  told  us  to  take 
our  wheat  and  go  to  hades  with  it.  let 
us  just  for  a  minute  consider  the  plight 
of  the  long-staple  cotton  growers  of  this 
country. 

In  1963  their  production  was  161,200 
bales.  Today  it  is  71,200  bales. 

In  other  words,  the  cotton  farmers  of 
America  have  been  reduced  by  90,000 
bales. 

This  bUl  only  reduces  Egypt  by  about 
55.000  bales,  which  means  the  American 
farmer  has  already  suffered  twice  the 
reduction  that  today  we  are  taking  away 
from  Egypt. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  to 

get  excited  about  taking  half  as  much 

away  from  Nassar  as  we  are  taking  away 

from  our  American  farmers. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  never 


been  able  to  understand  about  our  for- 
eign policy  is  this — that  we  absolutely 
Insist  on  doing  business  with  our  ene- 
mies at  the  cost  of  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  American  producers. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
why  this  policy  exists,  but  it  exists  as  to 
the  production  of  automobiles  and  it 
exists  with  reference  to  the  production 
of  everj'thing  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  very  much  about  for- 
eign policy,  but  I  heard  a  Member  a  while 
ago  congratulated  because  he  was  more 
worried  about  Nasser  than  he  was  about 
his  own  farmers.  I  hope  to  Heavens  that 
no  Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives ever  says  that  I  am  more  interested 
in  Nasser  and  not  interested  in  taking 
care  of  my  own  people. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  never  indicated  that 
I  am  more  concerned  about  Nasser  than 
I  am  about  my  own  farmers.  I  have 
fought  for  my  farmers  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  They  need  the 
help.  What  I  stated  was  I  felt  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives  were  going  to  be 
hurt  and  materially  affected  by  this  bill. 
Unless  we  have  some  bargaining  power 
and  unless  we  have  some  leverage  in  the 
Middle  East  it  is  possible  a  new  war  will 
break  out.  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  what- 
ever is  reasonable  to  bring  peace  to  this 
area.  We  will  not  bring  peace  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  by  isolating  ourselves  for  all 
time  from  the  Arab  world  and  driving 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Mr.  BELCHER.  In  order  to  save  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  you 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  production  of 
your  farmers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Of  course  not.  I  feel  that 
the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  interests  of  my  farmers 
are  best  served  by  bringing  about  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
foreign  policy  expert,  but  that  is  exactl.v 
the  procedure  throughout  this  entire 
Government — foreign  policy  comes  first. 
But  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  take  it 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  the  recent  disturbance 
in  the  Middle  East  where  beside  the 
losses  on  both  sides,  the  Israel  and  Egyp- 
tian forces,  57  or  58  Americans  were  lost 
just  for  being  caught  in  a  tragic  accident 
of  that  war.  I  think  those  were  worth  far 
more  than  $16  million  dollars. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  A  whole  lot  of  Amer- 
ican boys  died  by  materials  that  we  fur- 
nished to  those  foreign  countries  through 
foreign  aid  too. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  10915  will  show  that  this 
Congress  has  more  desire  to  help  cotton 
producers  of  southern  New  Mexico,  west 
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Texas.  Arizona,  and  California,  than  it 
does  to  help  Nasser.  *     ^.„  u. 

Some  people  are  begmning  to  doubt 
that  Congress  is  the  one  place  where  the 
needs  and  desires  of  all  citizens  can  find 
a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the 
noise  generated  by  the  special  interests. 

We  "have  at  hand  a  bill,  the  passage  of 
which  will  show  that  the  people  do  have 
a  voice,  and  that  we  in  Congress  can 
make  it  heard. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  say  we  will 
alienate  the  Sudanese  and  the  Arabs  if 
we  take  away  the  guaranteed  American 
market  for  extra-long-staple  cotton.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  these  nations 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  the  contrai-y.  lied  to  the 
world  about  this  Nation.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  have  Nasser  as  a  friend. 

We  have  been  giving  Nasser  assistance 
since  his  regime  has  been  in  power.  Some 
of  that  help  has  been  in  the  form  of 
American  dollars  in  exchange  for  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  which  this  Nation's 
cottongrowers    could    easily    have    pro- 

Some  would  make  much  of  the  fact 
that  H.R.  10915  does  not  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  authority  or  discretion 
to  reinstate  the  quotas  If  tlie  nations  in- 
volved reinstate  diplomatic  relations. 
Congress  can  consider  the  matter  anew 
if  that  occurs. 

We  have  never  successfully  bought  a 
friend.  We  are  renting  quite  a  few,  but 
have  no  guarantee  from  payment  to  pay- 
ment whether  we  have  still  got  a  friend. 
We  must  keep  up  the  payments,  or  face 
the  truth.  The  truth  is  that  we  must  base 
our  international  relations  on  mutual 
respect. 

International  relationships  based  upon 
anything  else  tend  to  become  sour  within 
a  short  period. 

There  are  some  who  say  this  bill  calls 
for  action  which  is  far  too  drastic. 

I  do  not  agree.  We  are  simply  reacting 
in  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  normal 
manner  to  provocations. 

Some  say  that  by  this  action  we  will 
be  driving  Nasser  into  the  camp  of  the 
Communists.  I  say  that  any  nation  which 
gets  S2  billion  worth  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  having  more  than 
a  pa.ssing  acquaintanceship  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

If  this  legislation  brings  an  end  to  the 
Nasser  government  1  day  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  occur,  then  it  is  good 
legislation.  Perhaps  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  start  a  trend.  We  can  start  at 
this  point  to  treat  our  enemies  as  if  they 
were  enemies. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
time  I  have  to  come  up  with  a  policy  to 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  nearly  600,000 
people  who  sent  me  here  in  order  not  to 
pick  a  fuss  with  Nasser,  I  will  string 
along  with  the  people  who  sent  me  here. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
W'ord. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  question  we  are  considering 
here  today,  much  more  important  than 
just  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Of  course.  I  agree  that  foreign  policy 
Is  involved   and,   frankly,  sometimes  I 


wonder  if  we  should  not  have  an  Amer- 
ican desk  at  the  State  Department  that 
would  change  a  little  bit  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I  cannot  see  anything  wTong  with 
saving  to  nations  who  tell  lies  about  us 
and  accuse  us  of  doing  everything  under 
the  sun  that  we  did  not  do,  and  who 
say  to  you  that,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned you  and  your  government  and 
your  people  can  go  and  drink  the  waters 
of  the  sea — I  cannot  see  anything  wrong 
with  taking  away  a  trade  concession  that 
we  have  with  them  and  offering  it  to  the 
domestic  producers  of  tiiis  Nation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  my  amendment, 
he  will  have  noted  that  it  will  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  as  the  committee 
bill  is  depriving  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  the  Sudan  of  participating  in  the 
extra-lonE  staple  cotton  quota  so  long 
as  diplomatic  relations  with  those  coun- 
tries are  terminated  and  until  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  deems  it  in  the 
national  interest  to  resume  those  rela- 
tions. I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
means  to  misinterpret  my  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  would  want  to  do 
that.  I  think  he  will  have  to  admit  that, 
as  far  as  any  punishment  is  concerned, 
the  committee  bill  does  not  punish  the 
United  Arab  Republic  or  the  Sudan  any 
more  than  the  amendment  does.  The 
onlv  thing  the  committee  bill  does  is  to 
make  It  Impossible  to  deal  effectively 
with  a  hopefully  new  and  more  liberal 
regime  In  those  countries. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  want 
to  ask  a  question  of  my  friend  from 
Washington.  As  I  understand  his  amend- 
ment— I  hope  he  will  answer  me — does 
the  amendment  change  the  global  quota 
of  extra-long-staple  cotton? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Does  the 
amendment  give  any  guarantee  whatso- 
ever that  the  quota  In  effect,  and  that 
would  be  temporarily  taken  away  under 
your  amendment,  would  be  offered  to  the 
"domestic  procedures  of  this  country? 
Mr,  FOLEY.  No;  no  guarantee  what- 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  Is  precisely  the  point. 
The  cold  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Egypt 
has  severed  relations,  and  they  have  been 
sending  here  56.000  bales  of  cotton.  That 
cotton  will  not  be  sent  as  long  as  rela- 
tions are  broken.  The  question  is,  does 
this  production,  this  56.000  bales,  which 
is  two-thirds  of  the  American  production, 
in  the  interim  will  it  go  to  Peru  and 
Latin  American  countries  or  will  it  in  the 
interim  go  to  the  American  producers? 

The  gentleman  from  Washington's 
amendment  would  simply  give  to  another 
foreign  country  what  could  be  produced 
in  the  interim  by  the  Southwest  cotton 
producers,  who  have  been  carrying  our 
foreign  policy  on  their  backs.  They 
would  not  get  any  relief  In  this  tem- 
porary situation? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  The  gen- 
tleman   from    Arizona    Interprets    the 


amendment  exactly  as  I  understood  it 
and,  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  interprets  it.  It  does  not 
give  the  domestic  producer  anj-thing. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  I  think  the  difference  be- 
tween us,  if  I  can  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico,  is  that  my 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  tamper 
with  the  world  cotton  quota  In  extra- 
long-staple  cotton.  We  have  had  this 
quota  for  a  generation.  Now  the  com- 
mittee comes  and  offers  this  bill  to  dimin- 
ish the  world  cotton  quota  for  the  sim- 
ple purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
tense  and  emotional  situation  to  increase 
the  world  cotton  quota  application  in  the 
Southwest, 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Timing 
Is  most  important  In  any  legislation  or 
anything  else,  and,  of  course,  we  have 
picked  this  time  to  bring  the  legislation 
to  the  floor.  You  always  pick  a  time  when 
you  think  it  is  favorable  to  pass  legisla- 
tion. That  is  certainly  an  elementary 
subject  that  everyone  knows.  Of  course, 
we  would  not  have  had  a  chance  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.  The  only  saving 
and  good  thing  that  I  can  see  about  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  because 
that  would  at  least  say  that  we  ought  to 
use  this  as  a  tool  to  help  bring  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  discourage  the 
Egyptian  Government  from  attacking 
their  neighbors.  That  is  the  only  good 
thing  that  I  can  see  about  the  proposed 
amendment  that  has  any  merit,  and  I 
hope  the  Committee  will  overwhelmingly 
turn  it  down. 

Reducing  the  Import  quota  by  approxi- 
mately 56,127  bales — 5-year  average  of 
Egyptian  Imports,  USDA  testlmonj'. 
House  Agriculture  Committee  Hearings, 
July  12  and  13,  1967 — would  decrease  our 
outflow  of  hard  currency  and  improve  our 
balance  of  payments  by  some  $14  mil- 
lion— $250  per  bale. 

If  our  farmers  were  permitted  to  grow 
an  additional  56.127  bales,  it  would  mean 
an  Increase  in  production  income  of  some 
$16  million— lint  plus  seed  at  $300  per 
bale.  Considering  that  this  would  be  "new 
wealth"  added  to  our  economy,  the  total 
effect  to  country  would  be  several  times 
this  figure. 

These  bales  can  and  would  be  produced 
by  our  own  American  farmers,  Tlie  farms 
in  the  four  States  of  Arizona.  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  now  account  for 
70.500  acres  allotted  ♦^o  extra-long-staple 
cotton.  This  acreage  is  less  than  one-half 
the  acreage  permitted  in  1963,  only  4 
years  ago.  This  represents  a  production 
loss  of  89,786  bales  on  a  basis  of  1962-65 
production  yields.  These  89,786  bales 
would  mean  an  additional  $26  million— 
$300  per  bale — added  to  the  economy  of 
our  country. 

In  this  debate,  certain  facts  should  be 
kept  Ln  mind: 

First,  in  the  4  months  since  the  break 
In  official  ties  between  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  this  country,  we  have  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  more  than 
12,000  bales  of  Egyptian  extra-long- 
staple  cotton,  or  about  $3  million  worth; 
Second,  1,090,781  square  yards  of  Egyp- 
tian textiles  were  Imported  In  July,  and 
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3,408,312   were   imported   in   August — a 
350-percent  increase  in  1  month : 

Third,  in  the  year  ending  in  Augiist, 
$2,921,106  in  textile  imports  came  into 
the  United  States,  up  from  $1.2  million 
from  1966; 

Fourth,  since  1961,  the  United  States 
has  given  and  "sold"  the  United  Arab 
Republic — for  its  currency  which  remains 
in  that  country — more  than  $800  million 
in  surplus  grain  and  other  food; 

Fifth,  the  United  States  is  wholly  self- 
suflQcient  in  extra-long-staple  cotton — we 
have  a  stockpile  of  232,000  bales  of  the 
cotton,  and  our  domestic  consumption  is 
approximately  150,000  bales  per  year; 
and 

Sixth,  under  the  trade  agreement,  ex- 
tended until  December  31,  1967,  Nasser 
has  been  able  to  unload  his  cotton  in  this 
country  at  a  few  cents  under  the  Gov- 
ernments  support  price.  Since  1359  he 
has  exported  more  than  $200  million  of 
this  cotton  to  the  United  States.  Last 
year.  Egyptian  cotton  shipments  ex- 
ceeded 44,000  bales,  and  imports  this  year 
are  already  over  30,000. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
so-called  Foley  amendment.  I  feel  It 
takes  the  guts  out  of  the  committee  bill, 
and,  contrary  to  being  in  the  national 
interest,  I  am  convinced  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
ill  advised.  It  is  ill  timed.  It  is  ill  con- 
ceived. 

When  countries  such  as  the  United 
Arab  Republic  or  the  Sudan  feel  quite 
at  liberty  to  spum  diplomatic  contact 
with  our  nation,  to  attempt  to  dishonor 
our  Goverrunent  before  international 
forums,  then  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
demonstrate  that  these  actions  caimot 
be  taken  without  impunity  In  the  face 
of  repeated  generosity  and  understand- 
ing on  our  part  in  the  past,  as  befitting  a 
large,  prosperous,  mature  nation  con- 
fronted by  an  unstable  and  Impoverished 
one,  we  have  been  repaid  with  insults 
and  treachery.  Our  patience  has  justifi- 
ably been  exhausted;  I  believe  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  appropriate  measures 
ought  to  be  taken. 

The  merits  or  flaws  in  the  Foley 
amendment  relate  to  the  type  of  meas- 
ure which  would  be  considered  appro- 
priate and  effective.  For  us  to  deny  these 
countries  access  to  our  markets  under 
the  lenient  proviso  that  our  decision 
would  be  reversed  the  moment  diplomatic 
relations  are  restored  would.  I  strongly 
believe,  not  accomplish  our  objective. 

We  would  be  issuing  an  open  invita- 
tion to  all  countries  to  freely  engage  in 
diplomatic  and  political  attacks  on  this 
Nation  whenever  it  suited  their  purposes, 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  any  re- 
prisals on  our  part  would  be  temporary, 
and  reversible  at  any  time  they  found 
convenient.  Such  measures  would  hardly 
act  as  a  very  strong  deterrent. 

I  cannot  agree  that  it  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  to  have  our  diplomatic 
responses  appear  hesitant  and  Ineffec- 
tual, our  reprisals  harmless  and  not  to 
be  feared. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the 
Foley  amendment,  and  urge  that  it  be 
overwhelmingly  defeated. 
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Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman.  I  think  he  has  stated 
the  case  exactly,  once  again.  I  am  a 
southwesterner,  but  neither  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  nor  I  have 
one  bale  of  long  staple  cotton  in  our  dis- 
tricts. The  bill  will  not  help  our  farmers 
or  us  a  bit.  Here  again  is  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  our  American  farmers,  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  avowed  enemies. 
I  see  no  reason  why  Congress  should  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Foley  amendment,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 
First,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals here.  There  is  no  question  about 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  type  of  cot- 
ton. The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  response 
to  a  question  the  other  day,  said  we  have 
in  his  opinion  four  times  as  much  of  this 
type  of  cotton  on  hand  as  we  reasonably 
need.  So  we  can  put  that  consideration 
out  of  our  minds. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  say  I  have  dem- 
onstrated in  my  voting   record  in  the 
years  past  that  I  believe  in  an  adequate 
protection    of    American    farmers    and 
American  industry.  But,  my  colleagues, 
this  takes  nothing  from  the  American 
farmers  that  they  now  have.  They  will 
have  the  same  right  to  produce  cotton 
as  now  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
proposal  shotid  become  law  without  the 
amendment,  we  are,  in  effect,  saying  to 
the  people  of  the  UAR  and  of  the  Sudan 
that  so  far  as  one  can  see  into  the  fu- 
ture— and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  very  frank  and  forthright  upon 
this  matter,  and  I  admire  him  for  It — 
they  will  not  have  any  right  to  export 
long-staple  cotton  to  the  United  States. 
Anj-one  who  looks  at  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  the  Middle 
East,  is  aware  of  the  Importance  that 
geography  places  upon  Egypt.  Further- 
more, anyone  who  is  aware  of  the  de- 
signs of  Russia,  as  she  increasingly  moves 
into  the  Middle  East,  as  she  puts  more 
fleet  units  into  the  Mediterranean,  knows 
how  much  we  now  need  friends  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  how  much  that 
need  will  increase  in  the  future. 

Everyone  in  this  haU  is  anxious  for  a 
permanent,  lasting,  and  Just  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  In  my  opinion,  one  way 
to  achieve  that  Is  to  say  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic:  When  you  do  get  a  de- 
cent government  willing  to  agree  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  problems  in  the 
Middle  East,  when  Mr.  Nasser  and  his  ilk 
have  passed  from  the  scene,  then  you 
may  have  some  hope  of  finding  a  market 
for  your  principal  product,  long-staple 
cotton,  in  the  United  States. 

Without  that  hope,  I  think  no  one 
expects  that  there  can  be  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  So  I  am  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  considered 


opinion,  as  we  try  to  build  for  peace  in 
that  troubled  part  of  the  world,  as  we 
try  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we 
can  push  back  the  Russians,  who  have 
moved  increasingly  into  that  part  of  tiie 
world  since  the  termination  of  hostilities 
last  June,  a  reasonable  attitude  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  policv  is  not  to 
close  irrevocably  the  door  to  the  sale  of 
Egyptian  cotton. 

It  has  been  said  here,  and  correctly 
that  this  law  could  of  course  be  over- 
turned by  another  law.  But  who  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  believes  that  would 
easily  or  soon  be  done? 

The  time  for  the  protection  of  our  best 
national  interests  might  long  since  have 
passed  where  we  got  around  to  the  point 
of  passing  a  law  to  correct  what  we  may 
be  doing  here  today. 

So  I  would  urge  the  members  of  the 
Committee  seeking  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  beloved  country  if  we 
are  going  to  adopt  this  bUl— although 
perhaps  the  best  fate  it  could  meet  would 
be  to  have  the  whole  thing  defeated— 
then  by  all  means  add  this  amendment 
which  does  give  some  hope  of  preserving 
the  future  interests  of  our  Nation  and 
the  future  peace  of  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  also  of  the  amendment  offered  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  be- 
cause I  share  the  belief  that  they  are 
important  to  retain  a  flexibility  in  rela- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  too  .simple  a  position  to  say  that 
the  State  Department,  or  those  who  ad- 
vocate flexibility  in  this  situation,  are  on 
one  side'and  that  the  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers are  on  the  other.  It  is  not  as  .sim- 
ple as  that. 

First,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adair]  has  said,  we  are  not  taking 
anything  away  from  those  who  are  pro- 
ducing at  the  present  time. 

Second,  in  the  belief  that  we  should 
maintain  a  flexibility  in  om-  policy  in 
looking  to  the  future,  we  are  acting  in 
the  es.sential  and  basic  and  vital  inter- 
ests of  these  very  same  producers.  Cer- 
tainly if  we  were  able  to  prevent  a  war, 
if  we  were  able  to  stimulate  and  bring 
into  being  a  moderate  Government  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  this  would  be 
vastly  more  in  the  interests  of  these,  pro- 
ducers than  whatever  small  amount  of 
production  might  be  allocated  to  them 
under  this  legislation  or  anv  other 
legislation. 

I  should  like  to  give  an  illustration  in 
respect  to  a  point  which  has  alread.v 
been  made,  but  one  which  I  believe  is 
vitally  Important.  Many  of  those  who 
have  spoken  have  been  fighting  against 
Nasser,  saying  what  a  terrible  man  he  is, 
what  a  force  for  evil,  and  what  destruc- 
tion he  has  wrought.  No  one  would  dis- 
agree with  that. 

There  is  a  point  to  remember,  though, 
and  I  believe  it  is  an  essential  point  in 
this  whole  discussion.  It  Is  the  fact  that 
Nasser  is  not  going  to  be  there  forever. 
We  have  had  similar  difficulties  with 
Nkrumah.  We  have  had  similar  and  per- 
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haps  even  greater  controversy  with 
Sukarno.  Yet  today  we  are  helping  those 
who  have  come  to  power  In  Indonesia  in 
the  conviction  that  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, including   these   very   cotton   pro- 

riuccrs 

Mr  ■  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  to  point  out  also,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  future  relationships  with  these 
countries,  particularly  the  Sudan  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  an  indication  of 
their  importance  to  our  own  industry  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1966  our 
exports  to  them  were  over  eight  times  as 
great  as  our  imix)rts  from  those  two 
countries. 

So,  if  we  should  make  a  decision  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  im- 
port at  such  time  as  diplomatic  relations 
are  resumed,  we  can  anticipate  a  drastic 
reduction  in  our  own  exports.  So  this 
would  be,  I  think,  a  very  obvious  example 
of  bitting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
We  would  not  be  doing  ourselves  any 
good  if  we  should  have  a  permanent  pro- 
vision such  as  is  suggested  in  tills  bill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  tlie  point  the 
gentleman  makes  is  a  very  significant 
one.  I  would  like  to  say  also  I  am  not  one 
who  believes  every  decision  of  the  State 
Department  is  Holy  Scripture.  I  happen 
to  come  from  a  very  highly  industrialized 
district.  I  can  assure  you  we  have  many 
complicated  problems  relating  to  manu- 
facturing imports  competing  with  prod- 
ucts of  our  district.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  should  agree  with  ever:'  decision  nor 
that  we  should  not  assert  the  interests 
of  our  own  districts,  but  I  do  think  that 
tlie  flexibility  which  I  suggest  that  would 
be  provided  by  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Fo- 
ley] is  vitally  important. 

I  point  out  also  that  In  the  report  the 
committee  seems  to  suggest  that  is  not  a 
decision  on  a  foreign  policy  question,  but 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  much  so,  because 
even  though  we  are  not  experts  in  agri- 
culture and  do  not  pretend  to  ko  into  the 
question  of  the  amounts  or  the  distribu- 
tion, nevertheless  it  does  have  concern  in 
this  broad  area  of  our  national  security 
and  world  peace. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
trentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
.eentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  cogent  argument  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  flexibility  and  has  criticized  the 
rigidity  of  the  committee  bill.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  recognizes  the  rigidity  of 


which  he  speaks  relates  to  the  fact  that 
he  feels  it  would  be  difficult  once  the 
American  farmers  are  producing  this 
cotton  to  get  this  House  or  the  Congress 
to  take  it  away  from  them  and  give  it 
back  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Under 
the  Foley  amendment,  this  cotton  is  given 
to  other  foreign  countries  and  not  Amer- 
ican producers.  The  words  "to  other  for- 
eign countries"  at  the  present  time  means 
Peru,  because  Peru  is  the  oniy  other 
country  in  the  world  which  is  presently 
growing  enough  of  this  cotton  to  meet 
these  demands.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
recognize  that  Peruvian  growers  would 
make  exactly  the  same  kind  of  objections 
if  the  President  under  the  terms  of  the 
Foley  amendment  were  to  take  the 
cotton  away  from  Peru? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  they  might 
make  some  objection.  I  do  not  share  the 
misgivings  that  the  gentleman  has  pre- 
viously expressed  about  our  inability  to 
act  with  relation  to  the  Interests  of  our 
own  producers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman  point 
out  any  example  in  recent  history  where 
we  ha\e  taken  away  from  some  foreign 
country  a  privilege  which  we  had  given 
to  them  so  as  to  give  it  to  another  for- 
eign country? 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Well,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that,  but  I  do  think 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  what  you  would 
be  doing  under  the  Foley  amendment; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  do  not  think 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  what  the  Foley 
amendment  would  require;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MON.^GAN.  Well 

Mr.  POAGE.  Let  us  get  back  to  what 
the  amendment  really  does,  instead  of 
something  else. 

What  does  the  gentleman  think  about 
the  impact  of  the  Foley  amendment,  if 
adopted? 

Etoes  not  the  Foley  amendment,  in  ef- 
fect, require  that  you  obtain  a  release 
from  the  growers  of  such  cotton  in  Peru? 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  As  I  understand  the 
language  of  the  Foley  amendment,  it 
would  not  require  a  release.  It  would  in- 
volve Executive  action  to  restore. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  how  else  are  you 
going  to  satisfy  the  State  Department? 
Mr.  MONAGAN,  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  State  Department ;  it  is  a  question 
of  a  Presidential  discretion,  which  is  or 
is  not  satisfied,  and  not  that  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Which  for  this  purpose  is, 
in  fact,  the  State  Department:  is  it  not? 
Mr,  MONAGAN.  No. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  if  tlie  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
does  not  think  the  State  Department  is 
interested  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment is  interested,  but  I  certainly 
would  be  in  favor  of  giving  any  President 
who  happened  to  be  in  office  at  the  time 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  to  his  capacity 
to  exercise  his  own  discretion  with  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  this  nature. 

I  have  found,  to  my  own  pain,  that  a 
President  sometimes  has  exercised  such 
discretionary  power  contrarj*  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  felt  it  should  have 
been  exercised 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this  debate,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  there  are  two  or  three  points  that 
need  to  be  cleared  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoACE]  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says 
that  my  amendment  does  not  transfer 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Suda- 
nese quotas  to  American  farmers.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  my  amendment,  to 
permanently  transfer  these  quotas  to 
American  farmers. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  said,  the  bill  would  not  get 
out  of  committee  and  it  would  not  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  for  con- 
sideration if  it  were  not  for  the  times,  the 
emotional  times,  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Mr,  Chairman,  let  us  understand  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  by  this  bill.  This 
bill  represents  an  attempt  to  increase 
extra  long  staple  cotton  production  in 
the  States  that  several  gentleman  rep- 
resent at  the  expense  of  the  world  quota, 
but  more  particularly  at  the  expense  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  Because  of  the 
emotional  feelings  of  the  House  and  ol 
the  country  a  committee  bill  has  been 
reported  which  otherwise  would  never 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  passage.  The 
bill  has  no  merit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  has  hoped 
for  and  has  worked  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  United  States  has  expended 
billions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  lives,  in  pro- 
tecting the  interest  of  a  stable  and  peace- 
ful Middle  East. 

Today  we  .ire  asked  to  take  the  most 
.shortsighted  action  which  I  can  imagine 
that  this  House  could  take  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Interest  of  only  1  percent  of  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
When  we  weigh  this  limited  interest  in 
the  balance  against  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars represented  by  our  efforts  dii-ected 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  as  the 
lives  of  GUI-  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  dan- 
ger of  further  attacks  on  independent 
states  and  the  threat  of  further  world 
involvement  it  weighs  little  in  compari- 
son. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
questionable  action  to  attempt  to  aid  a 
segment  of  agriculture  by  iliis  means. 
The  interest  of  all  Americans,  lies  in  a 
wise  foreign  policy.  In  the  interest  of 
that  foreign  policy  and  in  the  interest 
of  all  Americans  we  should  not  prevent 
the  President  from  furthering  peace  and 
stability  in  a  very  troubled  area  of  the 
world.  The  cost  of  this  bill  may  be  very 
high.  Higher  than  any  reasonable  as- 
sistance to  cotton  agriculture  can  justify. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
would  like  to  say  that  as  a  Member  rep- 
resenting one  of  these  States  iiivolved  in 
this  problem,  and  since  the  great  State 
of  California  does  produce  long-staple 
cotton— I  u-ish  to  aline  myself  with  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  by  the 
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gentleman  In  the  well  and  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  time  in  my 
opinion  to  enact  an  expedient  and  op- 
portunistic piece  of  legislation  and  to  put 
it  on  the  books,  when  the  world  is  in  tur- 
moil such  as  it  is  today  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  question 
asked  a  moment  ago  about  taking  quotas 
away  from  certain  countries.  Of  course, 
as  all  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
recall  we  took  certain  sugar  quotas  away 
from  Cuba  and  placed  them  around  the 
world  in  the  hands  of  other  certain  sugar 
producers. 

However,  if  this  quota  is  not  used 
which  we  take  away  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  if  it  is  assigned  to 
Peru  upon  a  2-year  basis  or  upon  a  1- 
year  period  of  time,  it  could  be  taken 
away  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  it  docs  not  need 
to  be  made  permanent.  If  we  selfishly 
put  into  law,  something  like  the  bill 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Po.age]  has  offered,  we  shall 
live  to  rue  the  day  that  we  did  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time.  I  think,  that 
we  rise  above  some  of  these  very  small 
items  which  are  involved  and  look  at  this 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  And  certainly  this  is 
connected  with  foreign  affairs,  and  this 
does  have  an  effect  upon  our  relations 
with  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  agree  with  every  word 
the  gentleman  has  spoken. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Much  of  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
appeals  to  me.  and  I  was  tempted  to  fol- 
low his  argimients  and  support  his 
amendment,  but  the  thing  that  troubles 
me — and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  per- 
haps reach  some  middle  ground — we  do 
not  take  this  cotton  that  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  will  not  be  able  to  send  here,  and 
give  it  to  the  American  producers  to  pro- 
duce in  the  domestic  market,  we  give  It 
to  South  American,  or  Peruvian  farmers. 
Would  the  gentleman  be  amenable  to  a 
further  amendment  that  would  give  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  give  this  cot- 
ton quota  to  the  American  producers  un- 
til such  time  as  he  finds  the  international 
situation  requires  him  to  restore  these 
quotas? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  have  had  these  cot- 
ton quotas  on  extra-long-staple  cotton 
for  many  years,  and  they  have  been  satis- 
factory as  far  as  this  House  is  concerned 
for  over  a  generation.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  suggestion  that  we  deprive  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan  of 
the  quota  and  give  it  to  the  U.S.  Ameri- 
can cotton  farmers? 

The  answer  is  that  there  would  be  two 
evils  involved.  First,  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion tends  to  give  the  impression  to 
American  cotton  farmers  that  they  are 
receiving  an  actual  Increase  in  cotton 
acreage,  and  then  when  the  time  comes 
to  restore  these  cotton  quotas  back  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  to  the  Sudan 
the  increases  will  be  withdrawn. 
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Second,  when  we  do  come  to  the  point 
when  the  President  believes  we  can  re- 
store these  cotton  quotas  back  to  Egypt 
and  Sudan  it  will  be  politically  very  dif- 
ficult for  any  President  of  the  United 
States  to  restore  such  cotton  participa- 
tion to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  even  though 
it  might  be  in  the  interest  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  get  these  cotton  quotas  to  the  Amer- 
ican producers  so  that  they  never  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  control  of  those  pro- 
ducers. Even  if  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  Nation  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  foreign 
policy  got  into  this  debate.  It  does  not 
belong,  but  it  is  here,  so  let  us  talk 
about  it. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anybody  in 
the  Chamber  today  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  interests  of  world  peace 
would  be  served  if  Gamal  Nasser,  who 
is  now  dictator  in  Egypt,  were  to  be  de- 
posed. 

I  imagine  most  of  us  feel  also  that 
whoever  might  be  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sudan  at  present  is  not  ex- 
actly for  world  peace.  The  present  Gov- 
ernments of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  are 
not  particularly  friends  of  ours.  They 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  us,  and 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  show 
they  do  not  value  our  friendship  at  all. 
Now,  the  debate  here  has  taken  rather 
a  strange  turn,  if  you  listen  to  it.  It  is 
assumed  that  we  are  not  now  trading 
with  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  in  extra-long- 
staple  cotton.  Well,  that  is  not  true.  We 
are  right  now  buying  cotton  from  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  long  staple  cotton. 

So  what  we  are  actually  saying  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  Hnd  the  Sudan  is  not 
that  we  would  like  to  be  their  friends 
and  resume  diplomatic  relations.  What 
we  are  saying  is  "You  go  ahead  and  keep 
in  power  this  dictator  who  broke  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States, 
keep  in  power  the  dictator  who  led  you 
into  a  disastrous  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  are  still  going  to  buy  long  staple  cot- 
ton from  you  for  the  foreseeable  future." 
That  is  the  situation  that  we  are  faced 
with  here  today. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  No;  not  at 
this  time. 

That  is  the  situation  we  are  faced  with 
here  today,  we  are  buying  cotton  from 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  This  bill  would 
change  that.  It  would  change  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  maybe  the  people  of  the 
world  would  understand  that  at  least 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  adopt  a  foreign  policy  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  realities  of 
the  world.  We  will  not  Indulge  in  the 
type  of  wishful  thinking  adopted  by 
many  people  In  the  State  Department 
concerning  our  world  relationships. 

At  least  the  Congress  adverts  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  enemy  as  dictator 
of  Egypt  today.  We  tell  the  people  of 
Egypt,  "We  have  nothing  against  you 
whatsoever,  but  we  have  plenty  against 


your  Government,  and  until  you  change 
your  Government,  until  you  establish  a 
government  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
peace  among  all  the  people  of  the  world 
and  until  you  establish  a  government 
with  which  we  can  maintain  diplomatic 
relations,  we  do  not  intend  to  buy  any 
more  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton." 

This  is  what  Congress  is  telling  them 
By  adopting  this  bill,  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  this  House  would  be  so  short- 
sighted as  not  to  restore  a  cotton  quota 
to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  if  they  once 
again  become  the  historic  friends  whicii 
they  once  were,  is  selling  short  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but 
that  Members  of  this  House  would  vole 
to  restore  a  quota  under  proper 
conditions. 

Let  us  be  sensible  about  the  type  of 
diplomacy  we  must  pursue.  As  of  now 
we  are  saying  to  the  Egyptians  and  Su- 
danese, "Go  ahead  and  bite  my  hand 
again,  it  did  not  hurt  very  bad  the  first 
time."  I  say  that  this  type  of  diplomacy 
is  just  not  believable.  It  has  brought  us 
neither  peace  nor  respect — nor  will  it. 
As  I  have  said  before  on  this  floor.  I 
have  done  the  very  best  I  can  ever  since 
I  have   been  in  the  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  long-staple  cotton  farmers 
as  far  as  quotas  and  tariffs  arc  concerned. 
This  bill  was  not  brought  up  here  nec- 
essarily because  of  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  shauld  have  been  brought 
up  a  long  time  ago.  because  for  a  long 
time  the  long-staple  cotton  farmer  has 
suffered  under  very  unfair  treatment. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  bills  like  this.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MorrisI 
said  that  perhaps  we  should  have  an 
American  desk  in  the  State  Department 
I  think  we  should  too.  You  see  if  we  had 
that,  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  worry  about  quotas  like 
this  because  as  soon  as  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  broken  off.  then  the  State  De- 
partment would  act  on  Its  own  to  termi- 
nate the  quotas  which  would  be  bolster- 
ing the  very  government  which  is  so  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States  of  America 
as  to  have  broken  off  relations. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Foley 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  I  hope 
that  the  Hou.se  will  then  proceed  to  pass 
this  very  important  bill. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  under  my  amendment,  there 
is  precisely  the  same  retaliatory  action 
taken  toward  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  as  the 
committee  bill  as  long  as  diplomatic  re- 
lations are  broken? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  No.  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  would  provide  for  the 
President  to  restore  the  quotas. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Only  after  diplomatic  re- 
lations are  restored;  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  only  If  he  makes  the 
finding  that  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
our  country. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman had  had  to  argue  with  the  State 
Department  as  long  as  I  have  about  long 
staple  cotton,  he  would  understand  my 
feeling;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever 
happen  that  way. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Under  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  un- 
der my  amendment,  the  President  would 
have  to  make  a  finding  that  It  was  in 
the  interest  of  peace  in  that  area. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Yes  and  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  emasculate 
the  bill.  I  say  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman,  and  he  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  but  his  amendment  Is  completely 
antithetical  to  the  type  of  bill  we  have 
before  us,  and  which  we  need.  We  are 
tr>'ing  to  help  the  American  farmers, 
not  necessarily  the  Peruvian  farmers  al- 
though I  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  Peru- 
rian  farmer  either.  We  want  to  deal  with 
friendly  nations.  The  pre.sent  govern- 
ments of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  do  not 
qualify.  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  not  in  our  best  interest. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  size  up  the  debate, 
under  the  committee  bill  the  quotas  that 
would  normally  be  given  to  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  would  be  able  to  be  placed 
in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Foley  amendment,  there 
would  not  be  any  reduction  of  the  quotas 
and  the  net  effect  of  It  would  be  that  the 
acreage  would  then  go  to  Pci-u  or  to  some 
other  nation. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  would  want 
the  United  States  to  continue  trading 
with  Ei?yin  undor  the  present  conditions 
when  .she  has  severed  relationship. 

But  I  personally  feel  that  the  bill  that 
has  come  out  of  the  committee  has  mis- 
chief in  it.  I  think  it  could  cause  our 
country  more  trouble  in  the  years  ahead 
than  we  might  count  on  now. 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  may  have  put  his  finger  on  an 
important  point  just  a  few  minutes  ago, 
if  these  quotas  are  changed  and  If  they 
were  taken  from  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  lan- 
euage  that  he  could  offer  where  these 
quotas  at  the  present  time  could  go  to 
domestic  producers  and  then  the  dis- 
cretion left  to  the  President  at  a  future 
date  for  the  restoration  of  the  same 
quotas,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  would 
give  some  quota  protection  to  local 
producers? 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take  away 
the  production  from  Egypt  and  those 
areas  now  but  surely  we  ought  not  to 
bind  the  hands  of  the  United  States  so 
much  that  we  could  not,  as  the  language 
says,  at  any  future  date  restore  this 
trade— and  that  Is  too  harsh  in  mv 
opinion. 

I  am  from  a  district  that  grows  a 
great  deal  of  cotton.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  language  which  would  say  to 
the  domestic  user,  "You  can  grow  until 
such  time  as  the  President  will  change 
these  quotas  at  a  later  date,  giving  pro- 
tection to  domestic  growers"? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
i-'"om  Arizona. 


Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  been  trying  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  compromise.  I 
am  never  surprised  in  changes  of  posi- 
tion around  here,  but  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  some  of  those  who  came 
to  the  defense  of  Nasser  today  and  who 
not  too  many  weeks  ago  were  shouting 
that  we  should  come  to  the  aid  of  Israel 
against  Na.sser.  Apart  from  that,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  great  defect  of  the 
Foley  amendment  is  that  the  additional 
American  consumption  we  are  going  to 
have,  instead  of  giving  it  to  American 
producers,  it  would  go  to  South  American 
or  other  foreign  producers. 

I  drafted  language  here,  which  I  will 
not  offer  at  this  time  becau.se  I  have 
tried  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  have  tried  to 
work  with  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
over  the  years  on  behalf  of  our  cotton 
producers.  They  feel  with  some  justifica- 
tion that  they  have  been  carrying  on 
their  backs  a  big  foreign  policy  load  they 
should  not  have  to  carry.  If  the  Foley 
amendment  were  to  be  voted  down,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  could  ver>'  well 
offer  a  substitute  or  an  amendment  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  working  on  here 
which  would  do  precisely  what  he  has 
outlined. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  be  interested  in 
looking  at  the  proposal.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  would  be  a  fair  and  reason- 
able compromise.  It  would  allow  our  pro- 
ducers to  get  in  the  business,  but  at  a 
future  date  we  would  not  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President.  The  committee  bill  I  think 
is  too  harsh.  I  want  to  see  the  gentle- 
man's proposal. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  in  a  little  bad  timing  on  this 
bill.  It  is  not  quite  close  enough  to 
Christmas.  You  know,  they  always  used 
to  cut  up  a  sugar  plum  in  Mr.  Cooley's 
ofBce  a  couple  or  three  weeks  before 
Christmas.  I  think  the  precedent  set 
there  was  one  that  got  this  cotton  ball 
out  today;  it  is  a  kind  of  Christmas  tree 
ornament,  too. 

I  cannot  see  why  anj'one  would  say, 
No.  1,  that  anyone  who  Is  for  the  Foley 
amendment — and  I  am  for  it — is  for 
Nasser.  That  Is  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  it. 

No.  2.  I  do  not  see  why  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  would  want 
to  pick  the  ruler  of  Egypt  as  his  target. 
He  says  anything  we  might  get  instead 
of  Nasser  would  be  better.  That  is  not  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  could  be  worse. 
Nobody  knows  about  that.  We  picked 
Nasser  when  Farouk  was  overthrown.  He 
was  our  boy.  Some  of  the  things  that 
went  on  turned  him  sour.  Secretary'  of 
State  Dulles  promised  him  the  Aswan 
Dam.  which  he  could  not  deliver  because 
Congress  had  not  appropriated  the 
money,  and  then  he  took  it  away  from 
him,  something  he  did  not  have.  That 
made  Nasser  angrj'. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  stand 

here  and  say  that  if  we  see  a  change  in 

rulers  in  a  couple  of  years  that  is  what 

we  need. 

I  do  not  know  and  I  probably  have 


heard   more   testimony  on  the  subject 
than  most. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me  a  lit- 
tle bit  is  the  statement  that  we  have 
not  done  anything  for  the  American 
cotton  farmer.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. If  it  were  not  for  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  build  irrigation  projects  and 
dams,  there  would  not  be  any  long- 
staple  cotton  grown  in  this  couritry.  It  is 
grown  out  there  in  the  deserts  in  which 
the  US.  taxpaj'ers  have  built  the 
necessary  dams  and  ditches  and  what- 
have-you  to  put  the  water  in  to  grow 
the  cotton. 

Nobody  has  done  that  for  any  of  the 
farmers  in  my  district.  I  do  not  hear 
them  crying  around  about  it. 

I  might  be  sympathetic  to  something 
like  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]  talked  about,  if  someone  can 
work  out  the  language.  But  I  certainly 
agree  with  his  position  that  if  you  simi- 
marily  take  this  quota  away  from  Egj'pt 
and  the  Sudan  and  give  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  farmer,  you  are  not  going  to 
take  it  away  from  the  cotton  farmer  and 
give  it  back  to  anybody,  whether  you  get 
a  ruler  out  there  that  you  like  or  whether 
you  get  one  you  do  not  like  or  whether 
you  get  one  in  between. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  precisely  the 
point.  The  gentleman  has  had  more  ex- 
perience in  foreign  affairs  than  I  have 
had.  The  question  is.  Are  you  going  to 
have  more  difficulty  taking  it  back  from 
the  American  farmer,  cr  are  you  going  to 
have  more  difficulty  taking  it  back  from 
the  Peruvian  farmer?  It  will  go  one  place 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  say 
probably,  with  the  Agricutlure  Commit- 
tee being  composed  as  it  is,  and  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  they  have  brought  out 
around  here,  I  would  say  you  would  prob- 
ably have  more  difficulty  taking  it  away 
from  the  American  cotton  farmer,  be- 
cause he  is  represented  here.  Peru  does 
not  have  any  representative  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  do  not  have  any  constituency 
that  votes  for  them.  I  thii^k  that  question 
is  almost  self- answering. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
cotton  quota  is  assigned  on  a  competitive 
basis,  that  it  is  not  given  to  anyone,  that 
farmers  have  to  grow  the  cotton  and  be 
able  to  sell  it  competitively? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct.  They  can 
only  sell  so  much.  If  it  is  not  good,  they 
cannot  sell  any. 

Mr.  TUNNNEY.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr,  HAYS.  That  Is  true.  The  Foley 
amendment  should  certainly  be  sup- 
ported if.  as  someone — the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ad.mr]  or  someone 
else — has  said,  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  bill  at  all,  probably  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  throw  the  whole  bill  out. 

As  I  said,  we  should  wait  until  we  are 
closer  to  Christmas,  and  see  if  then  if  we 
can  do  something  for  them. 
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Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret ver>-  much  that,  being  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  to  disagree  with  my  chair- 
man, whom  I  respect  for  his  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  I  have  paid  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  his  wisdom  on  many,  many 
occasions,  but  today  I  have  to  disagree 
with  him  on  the  Foley  amendment.  I  am 
iii  favor  of  the  Foley  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  in  our 
world  history,  foreign  policy  is  the  No.  1 
problem  facing  this  Nation.  We  should 
not  subvert  that  policy  for  $16  million 
worth  of  cotton.  Foreign  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street.  We  export  $5  to  $6  billion  of 
goods  more  than  we  import.  If  we  start 
whittling  away  at  this,  we  will  find  we 
are  going  to  get  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

People  trade  because  it  is  beneficial  to 
both  parties.  They  do  not  trade  because 
one  gets  the  short  end  and  someone  else 
gets  the  long  end.  As  far  as  agricultural 
exports  are  concerned,  the  American 
farmer  gets  the  long  end  of  the  stick,  be- 
cause we  export  more  than  $2  billion  of 
agricultural  products  more  than  we  im- 
port. Thus,  this  is  $2  billion  worth  of 
foreign  exchange  that  the  American 
farmer  earns  for  the  American  economy. 

Do  Members  know  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  up  to  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Near  East?  Nothing  less  than  the  even- 
tual communizatlon  of  all  that  area.  That 
area  is  ripe  for  communizatlon,  because 
5  percent  of  the  population  owns  prac- 
tically all  of  the  wealth.  Our  foreign 
policy  in  the  Mediterranean  would  take  a 
tremendous  setback  if  we  drive  the  Egyp- 
tians all  the  way  into  the  arms  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  would  happen  if  the  Egyptians 
give  the  Soviet  Union  naval  and  air  bases 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa''  Our 
foreign  policy  and  the  military  situation 
would  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 

I  hate  Nasser.  If  he  would  drop  dead 
right  now,  believe  me,  I  would  not  shed 
a  tear  for  him,  but  the  Eg^-'ptian  people 
have  been  here  for  thousands  of  years 
before  Nasser  came  on  the  scene,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  here  thousands  of 
years  after  Nasser  Is  gone. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  $16  million  is  rather  insignifi- 
cant in  dealing  with  Nasser,  when  we 
have  given  him  $995  million  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  and  we  have  given  him  sev- 
eral hundred  million  more  under  foreign 
aid,  and  we  have  sold  him  $250  million 
worth  of  wheat  with  the  intention  he  pay 
for  that,  but  when  he  fell  out  with  us  and 
told  us  to  go  to  hell,  he  even  refused  to 
pay  for  the  $250  million  of  wheat  actually 
sold  to  him. 

So  I  can  see  $16  million  Is  a  pretty  in- 
significant amount  for  us  to  be  arguing 
about  here  today. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  my 
neighbor  In  the  Raybum  Building,  said  a 
while  ago  we  wou^d  rue  the  day  when  we 
pass  this  bill.  Well,  I  have  rued  the  day 
that  we  spent  all  this  money  in  such  an 
unstable  spot  as  Nasser's  country,  and, 
when  we  did  not  fulfill  giving  him  a  dam 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  things  we 
gave  him,  he  got  mad  at  us.  How  do  we 


know   if   we   keep  on   buying   Egyptian 
cotton  he  will  not  gel  mad  at  us,  too. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  buying  cotton  from  Egypt 
when  Nasser  breaks  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have 
foreign  policy  decided  here. 

Our  foreign  policy  Is  much  more 
important  than  that, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  he 
has  his  timetable  a  Little  bit  reversed. 
The  dam  came  first  and  the  sale  of  wheat 
second. 

I  should  like  to  further  point  out  to 
the  gentleman,  that  was  under  Public. 
Law  480,  which  came  out  of  the  Commit-' 
tee  on  Agriculture.  We  sold  the  wheat 
to  Egypt  for  Egyptian  pounds,  which  is 
what  you  fellows  wanted.  We  have  stacks 
of  them,  that  would  fill  this  room.  If 
they  are  not  worth  much,  do  not  blame 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  be- 
cause this  was  another  episode  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  under  Mr. 
Cooley,  operating  in  the  foreign  affairs 
field. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  are  no  cottongrowers  In  the 
Fifth  District  of  Maryland,  right  across 
the  District  line.  There  are  no  manufac- 
turers. So  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
dollars  and  cents. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  shooting  war  and  it  is  time  that 
we  in  the  Congress  served  notice  that  we 
will  not  continue  to  aid  coimtries  which 
have  policies  of  anti -Americanism  and 
aid  our  enemies. 

In  the  Middle  East  it  took  the  Uttle 
country  of  Israel  to  get  us  off  the  hook  by 
decisively  defeating  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

What  is  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East?  What  has  it  accomplished? 
What  is  happening  right  now  in  the 
Middle  East?  Russia  is  restocking  the 
Egyptians,  to  take  care  of  the  airplanes 
and  tanks  and  everything  else  they  lost 
to  Israel. 

What  is  happening  in  the  Far  East? 
Are  we  supposed  to  continue  to  turn  our 
backs  and  to  trade  with  and  aid  these 
people  who  are  helping  the  people  shoot- 
ing at  our  men? 

When  are  we  going  to  get  hard-nosed 
about  foreign  policy?  When  are  we  going 
to  stop  playing  "cops  and  robbers"  with 
our  youngsters,  who  are  preserving  the 
liberty  of  the  world? 

I  believe  in  foreign  policy,  but  I  believe 
in  a  realistic  foreign  policy  which  is  going 
to  serve  some  notice  and  start  drawing 
the  line. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  texture 
of  the  California  cotton  or  the  Arizona 
cotton.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
manufacturers.  I  am  not  concerned  as  to 
whether  Peru  is  going  to  get  this  cotton 
quota. 


This  bill  is  a  vehicle  to  notify  the  world 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  pussyfooting 
with  foreign  policy. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  procrastination 
about  the  saving  of  lives.  How  are  we 
going  to  save  lives  until  we  serve  such 
notice? 

That  is  a  part  of  our  problem  in  the 
Far  East  today.  The  Communists  believe 
we  are  going  to  pull  back.  I  know  we  will 
not.  Most  Members  do.  We  have  a  bi- 
partisan support  for  our  elTort. 

Defeating  this  amendment  will  not 
wreck  our  foreign  policy,  but  it  will  serve 
notice  on  those  countries  that  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  stop  fooling  around  and 
that  we  will  meet  force  with  force.  We 
will  serve  notice  on  all  of  these  other 
people,  who  seem  to  think  they  can  bar- 
gain with  us  as  to  who  is  going  to  give 
away  the  most. 

I  .«ay  it  is  time  for  us  to  reevaluate  our 
position. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wil!  be  de- 
feated and  be  defeated  overwhelmingly, 
and  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  without 
it 

I  will  be  amons  the  first,  wi.ev.  and 
if  It  is  over,  to  help  get  the  quotas  back. 
But  only  Congress  should  control  it  Let 
us  demonstrate  that  we  are  going  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  to  the  world  and  not 
always  say.  "Let  u.s  wait.  Let  us  wait.  Let 
us  wait.  A  permanent  peace  will  come 
by  negotiation." 

We  are  spendin.s?  $2'2  billion  a  month 
in  a  siiooting  war  today. 

And  we  have  been  spending  S3  billion 
a  year  on  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  get  a  little  hard  nosed  on  the 
situation  of  our  foreign  aid.  Let  U5  rec- 
ognize and  lake  action  on  behalf  of  the 
people  and  nations  who  do  want  to  help 
themselves,  the  people  who  do  want  to 
cooperate  in  the  finding  of  a  lastinc  solu- 
tion and  the  obtaining  of  a  lastiii?  and 
permanent  peace.  It  is  with  the^?  coun- 
tries that  we  can  provide  foreign  aid  that 
will  be  meaningful  to  the  world  and  to 
the  promotion  of  peace. 

When  some  countries  u.se  us  to  further 
their  own  selfish  aims:  .such  as  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  those  countries  are 
whipping  up  massive  anti-American  sen- 
timent tT  bolster  dictatorships  and  war, 
we  can  serve  notice  we  are  not  going  to 
appea.se  them  any  more  by  telling  them: 
"We  are  not  going  to  give  you  any  help." 

I  think  when  we  give  that  n!e.ssage 
loud  and  clear  to  the  world  we  will  get 
peace  and  get  it  a  whole  lot  quicker 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  sound  a  note  of  optimism. 
I  think  that  peace  in  the  Near  East  is 
close  at  hand. 

I  have  watched  during  the  years  the 
efforts  of  Israel  In  giving  of  her  small 
means  help  to  other  countries  in  the 
Near  East  and  In  Africa.  I  have  seen  her 
helping  the  Arabs,  when  there  was  op- 
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portunity  and  receptibility.  I  think  that 
Israel's  investment  of  good  will  is  about 
to  pay  off  in  large  dividends. 

I  clearly  vision  the  dawriing  of  a  new 
and  happier  era  when  grudges  and 
hatreds  will  be  replaced  with  the  spirit 
of  the  cooperative  friendship  of  nations 
and  races  laboring  together  to  achieve 
the  highest  measure  of  prosperity  and 
contentment  for  all  the  Near  East  and 
all  Africa.  I  do  not  want  to  slam  the  door 
on  this  vista  of  the  promised  land. 

I  do  not  want  my  country  to  take  the 
position  of  a  man  who  will  not  forgive 
when  true  penance  has  come  to  his 
former  enemy. 

I  am  strongly  supporting  the  Foley 
amendment  because  I  want  to  leave  the 
door  wide  open  for  a  truly  penitent 
Eg>pt  and  Sudan  to  return  to  the  society 
of  "good  neighbors  striving  with  us  to 
make  this  a  better  world  for  everyone. 
To  say  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  that  they 
are  permanently  off  our  list,  forever,  and 
forever  and  forever,  is  to  strengthen  the 
present  governments  of  those  countries 
that  have  so  grievously  offended  us.  It 
could  only  serve  to  discourage  the  re- 
form forces  and  persons  in  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  that  are  seeking  to  bring  their 
homelands  into  the  world  of  today  and 
far,  far  from  the  age-long  slavery  to 
grudges  and  hatreds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  KleppeI. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opixjsition  to  the  Foley  amendment  and 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 

I  want  to  make  mention  of  an  allusion 
that  was  made  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  about 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  think 
eveiy  member  on  this  Committee  on 
.Sericulture  is  striving  and  has  striven 
to  do  the  best  job  that  they  can  on  the 
legislation  that  comes  before  them.  In 
spite  of  any  thoughts  he  may  have  to 
the  contrary,  these  are  the  efforts  that 
have  been  put  forth  in  this  legislation 
and  in  other  legislation. 

I  want  to  bring  out  only  one  more  point 
here.  I  wonder  how  far  we  can  go  in 
asking  the  producers  of  this  country  to 
make  foreign  policy  for  us  or  to  make 
national  policy  or  whatever  policy  it 
might  be.  Why  are  we  big  and  strong 
enough  to  need  a  policy  in  any  area  of 
our  lives?  It  is  because  the  producers 
of  this  country  have  done  their  job. 
They  pay  the  taxes  and  support  this 
Government  and  make  it  necessary  for 
all  of  us  to  hold  up  our  heads  and  say  we 
are  Americans.  I  just  wonder  how  long 
we  can  ask  them  to  carry  this  burden. 

With  those  thoughts  in  my  mind,  my 
sentiment  is  heavy  along  the  lines  of  op- 
posing the  Foley  amendment  and  sup- 
porting the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from   Texas    [Mr. 

PiCKLEl. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
committee  desk  we  are  working  on  an 
amendment  that  some  of  us  feel  might 
be  a  reasonable  compromise  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  House  today.  In  view  of 
the  time  limitation  at  this  moment.  I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  a  substitute  at  this 
point,  but  pending  the  outcome  of  the 


Foley  amendment.  I  merely  wish  to  state 
that  I  will  offer  a  substitute  amendment 
at  a  later  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoageI  to  close  debate, 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  if  we  really  want 
to  give  any  help  to  American  producers, 
this  is  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  You  have 
a  choice  here  between  Americans  and 
foreigners,  and  the  Foley  amendment  ac- 
centuates that  choice.  You  have  tQ.make 
the  choice  this  afternoon.  Whether  you 
adopt  the  committee  bill  or  the  Foley 
amendment,  you  are  going  to  take  this 
quota  at  least  temporarily  and  place  it 
m  the  hands  of  somebody  who  does  not 
have  it  now. 

Now,  the  question  is.  Do  you  want  it  in 
the  hands  of  American  producers  or  do 
you  want  it  in  the  hands  of  some  of  these 
foreign  producers?  Now,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  BiNGHAMl  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  IMr.  Foley],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Foley j  there 
were — ayes  56.  noes  67. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Foley  and 

Mr.  POAGE. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  76,  noes  109. 

So  tlie  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle: 
On  page  2,  line  3.  after  the  words  'shall 
not",  strike  out  the  words  "at  any  future 
time":  and  on  page  2.  line  4.  before  the  word 
"constitute"  Insert  the  words  "as  long  as 
such  countries  are  not  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States";  and  on  page 
2.  line  10.  strike  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "until  such  time  as 
the  President  finds  that  It  Is  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  such  action  Is  not  conducive  toward  the 
establishment  of  peaceful  relations  in  the 
Middle  East  to  permit  such  cotton  to  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  such  quota." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  bring  the  House  a  little  nearer  to 
what  I  believe  is  the  intent  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  is  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
carry  on  trade  with  Nasser  and  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  under  present  conditions. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  such  quotas  as 
might  be  taken  from  that  area  would  be 
given  to  the  domestic  producers  in  the 


United  States  and  with  the  pro\-iso  that 
we  remove  the  phrase  "at  any  future 
time"  which  I  have  a  dislike  for.  and 
then  permit  the  President  to  make  two 
findings — one  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  that  it  is  also 
conducive  toward  peace. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  question 
about  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  notice  that  the  gentle- 
man does  not  say  "and  when  the  Presi- 
dent" but  says  "until."  I  just  wonder  if 
that  does  not  have  the  legal  effect  of 
providing  that  whenever  the  President 
should  decide  to  restore  these  quotas,  iie 
could  do  so  even  though  we  still  do  not 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  say  to  the  Chair- 
man that  in  one  form  of  the  amendment 
we  had  the  language  on  line  10,  page  2. 
after  the  word  "occurs" — "and." 

That  was  the  intent  and  if  I  could  by 
unanimous  consent,  I  would  want  to 
change  that  word  to  strike  out  "until" 
and  say  "and."  That  is  my  intent. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
mav  so  correct  his  amendment. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTED  AMENDMENT  OF   MR.  PICKLE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the   amendment   as   corrected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  On 
page  2.  line  3.  after  the  words  "Shall  not." 
strike  out  the  words  "at  any  future  time" 
and  on  page  2,  line  4.  before  the  ward  "con- 
stitute" Insert  the  words  "as  long  as  such 
countries  are  not  In  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  Sutes."  and  page  2,  line 
10.  strike  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following;  "and  such  time  as  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  It  Is  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  such  action 
is  not  conducive  toward  the  establishment 
of  peaceful  relations  in  the  Middle  East  to 
permit  such  cotton  to  constitute  a  portion 
of  such  quota." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
thing  then  that  has  been  changed  on  line 
10,  page  2,  is  that  we  strike  out  the  word 
"mitil"  and  add  the  word  "and." 

The  intent  is  pure  and  simple,  to  say 
that  we  will  not  allow  these  quotas  to  be 
kept  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  under  pres- 
ent conditions  but  instead  that  they 
would  be  given  to  domestic  producers  as 
outlined  which  give  the  President  the  lee- 
way that  I  think  he  needs. 

"There  is  a  great  temptation  to  whack 
Nasser;  I  can  understand  that.  But  I  do 
think  we  should  put  it  in  terms  of  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  have  removed  the  phrase  "at 
a  future  time"  this  does  give  the  domes- 
tic producers  a  chance  to  get  in  business 
and  give  the  President  the  two  criteria 
that  I  think  would  safeguard  our  interest 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  state  that  the 
President  would  have  the  authority  to 
restore  the  participation  In  the  extra- 
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long-staple  cotton  quota  to  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  assuming  that  we  had  restored 
relations  with  them  and  that  it  was  in 
the  President's  judgment  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  peace  in  the 
Middle  East — and  by  that  action,  alone, 
restore  those  cotton  quotas? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  My  intent  is  that  it 
would  be  able  to  be  restored  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  an  Executive  order. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  in- 
tention to  put  on  notice  the  American 
farmer  that  he  may  be  in  the  meantime 
utilizing  temporary  cotton  quotas  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  President  to  act 
and  restore  these  quotas  when  specified 
conditions  exist. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  would  certainly  put  our 
domestic  producers  on  notice,  but  I  would 
want  to  make  this  doubly  sure  also.  I  am 
sure  the  President  in  his  discretion  would 
not  take  such  action  that  would  be  pre- 
cipitous and  do  damage  to  the  local  pro- 
ducers. That  is  something  that  in  com- 
monsense  and  good  judgment  we  would 
have  to  work  out. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  assumes 
that  the  President  would  take  the  action 
contemplated  only  if  he  felt  that  peace 
would  be  advanced  in  the  Middle  East 
and  our  relations  with  Egypt  and  Sudan 
reestablished.  Does  the  gentleman  as- 
sume that  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes:  I  would  assume 
that.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  amendment  which  was  just  voted 
down.  I  think  that  it  would  achieve  an 
end  that  some  of  the  Members  might 
want  to  achieve.  Frankly.  I  tried  to  help 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  cet  language 
which  would  do  that.  I  believe  his  amend- 
ment does  that.  If  any  amendment  Is  to 
be  adopted,  I  want  it  to  be  a  clearly 
worded  amendment.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  brought  us  such 
an  amendment. 

But  I  believe  that,  even  so,  the  amend- 
ment is  unfair  to  American  producers 
and  unfair  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  plain  why  it  would  also  be 
unfair  to  the  American  producers. 

You  cannot  prepare  to  grow  a  cotton 
crop  for  only  a  few  months.  You  cannot 
put  in  the  investment  necessary  to  make 
a  cotton  crop  without  some  assurance 
that  you  will  be  able  to  stay  in  the  busi- 
ness for  at  least  several  years. 

This  amendment  gives  no  assurance. 
The  sword  of  Damocles  would  hang  over 
the  cotton  growers  all  the  time  during 
the  term  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  of  course,  has  considerable  merit. 
In  my  judgment,  a  question  of  balance 
Is  Involved  here.  There  is  the  question 
of  the  future  of  America's  foreign  rela- 
tions. No  President  would  use  this  legis- 
lation in  a  manner  which  would  upset 
the  operations  of  a  group  of  American 
farmers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  logical 


choice  between  the  position  in  the  bill 
and  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  I  go  along,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  with  helping  the  American  farm- 
er, but  I  am  also  interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  authority  of  this  country  to  act 
in  the  national  interest  in  dealing  with 
other  nations. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  proposal  is  a  much 
better  one  than  that  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington.  I  have  tried  to 
make  that  plain.  But  I  think  the  facts  of 
life  are  that  no  one  engages  in  cotton 
production  these  days — certainly  not  in 
the  southwestern  deserts  where  water  is 
so  necessary  and  so  expensive — without 
the  ability  to  finance  a  crop,  and  that 
means  to  get  a  line  of  credit.  There  are 
no  banks  that  I  know  of,  including  the 
production  credit  associations,  which 
will  lend  money  to  make  a  crop  in  the 
face  of  the  uncertainties  which  this 
amendment  would  place  in  the  making 
of  a  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  has  an  amendment 
which  is  certainly  closer  to  the  situation 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 
and  I  both  desire.  At  the  same  time  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  it  would  put  the 
American  farmer  in  a  position  where  he 
would  really  not  be  able  to  do  a  good  job 
of  growing  long-staple  cotton.  Anyway, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  agrees 
with  me.  It  might  be  well  for  this  situa- 
tion to  be  left  under  the  control  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  next  wanted  to  make.  I  said  that  this 
is  unfair  to  Congress.  By  that  I  mean  the 
Congress,  in  my  judgment,  should  re- 
tain in  its  own  hands  the  right  to  make 
the  determination  as  to  the  time  that  we 
would  transfer  a  quota  from  American 
producers  to  foreign  producers,  rather 
than  leave  it  to  any  president  to  make 
a  decision  by  Presidential  order.  It  comes 
to  the  proposition  that  we  have  to  make 
the  decision  here  right  now  as  to  whether 
you  believe  the  Congress  or  the  President 
should  make  these  decisions. 

Personally  I  am  still  a  believer  in 
democracy,  and  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  make  the  decision. 

Second,  you  must  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  you  want  to  give  Amer- 
icans the  opportunity  to  make  a  crop  or 
if  you  only  want  theoretical  relief  for  our 
farmers.  Back  in  the  days  when  we  pro- 
duced cotton  with  a  team  of  mares  and 
a  cultivator,  this  proposition  might  have 
been  very  reasonable.  But  you  cannot 
make  a  cotton  crop  that  way  these  days. 

■When  farmers  have  to  get  long-term 
financing — and  they  have  to  do  it  if  they 
are  going  to  make  a  crop  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton,  this  is  an  impractical  11- 
lusionary  promise  to  the  farmers  that 
will  bring  about  ab.solut«ly  no  benefit  to 
them.  We  have  to  make  the  decision  right 


now  whether  we  want  a  profitable  relief 
or  an  impractical  illusionary  situation 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  on 
his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  states- 
manlike attempt  to  bring  some  consen- 
sus to  a  very  difficult  choice  that  no  one 
in  this  House  likes  to  make,  a  choice  be- 
tween some  aid  to  a  certain  class  of 
American  producers  and  some  real  con- 
cern that  the  action  proposed  by  the 
committee  bill  will  seriously  hamper  the 
foreign  policy  and  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States,  an  interest  in  which 
we  all  have  a  deep  and  abiding  stake. 

I  did  not  favor  this  amendment.  I 
favored  my  own  amendment,  but  in  view 
of  the  situation,  I  think  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Picklj] 
and  transfer  these  allotments  or  Quotas 
that  are  not  used  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  Sudan,  as  long  as  they 
are  not  used,  to  the  American  producers. 

I  think,  in  all  fairness,  we  are  givins 
the  American  producers  notice  that  If 
the  foreign  relations  situation  between 
the  United  States  and  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  are  improved,  are  restored,  and  if 
it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  these  Egyp- 
tian and  Sudanese  quotas  may  be  re- 
stored. In  the  meantime,  the  American 
farmer  has  an  opportunity  to  use  what- 
ever quotes  there  are.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  unfair  to  the  long  staple  cotton  Ameri- 
can producers,  and  it  retains  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  act  in 
support  of  a  more  liberal  and  moderate 
regime  in  the  Middle  East,  which  is  vi- 
tally necessary  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  is  in  the  interest  of 
every  American. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  House  Chamber 
in  recent  weeks  in  protest  to  delegating 
power  to  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Here  to- 
day, under  the  terms  of  the  pendlns 
amendment,  we  would  be  handing  still 
another  grant  of  power  to  the  President 
to  do,  at  his  pleasure,  what  I  believe 
a  majority  of  the  House  does  not  want 
done.  I  have  listened  carefully  to  all 
the  debate  this  afternoon,  and  I  have 
heard  no  one  mention  the  textiles  that 
have  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  Egypt  before,  during,  and  since  the 
period  of  upheaval  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  President  could  have  taken  action 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  cut 
off  the  import  of  textiles  into  this  coun- 
try if  he  wanted  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  giving  delegated 
power  to  the  President  to  intervene  to 
deprive  the  producers  of  this  country, 
if  he  determines  to  do  so,  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  country 
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This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  ought 
to  be  stopped  and  this  amendment  ought 
w  be  reiected  out  of  hand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas    [Mr.   Pickle] . 

The  question   was   taken:    and  on   a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Poage)  there 
ygre—ayes  56,  noes  63. 
<^  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

I  take  this  time,  as  we  approach  the 
hour  of  voting  on  this  bill,  to  explain  that 
if  the  parliamentary  situation  made  it 
possible  an  effort  would  be  made  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  committee  with 
instructions  to  strike  out  the  words  "July 
15  1967."  as  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  last  Wednesday  and  to 
substitute  therefor  the  original  date  in 
the  Brasco  amendment,  which  would 
make  the  cutoff  date  September  15.  1967. 
The  parliamentary  situation  will  not 
make  that  possible,  so  we  cannot  force  a 
vote  on  the  Brasco  amendment. 

I  am  appealing  to  the  conferees  who 
will  be  representing  this  House  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  other  body,  if  similar 
legislation  passes  there,  to  agree  to  the 
September  15  cutoff  date,  because  the 
sole  purpose  is  to  prevent  adverse  results 
flowing  to  American  businessmen  who  in 
good  faith  have  entered  into  contracts 
prior  to  September  15,  1967  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Egyptian  cotton. 

I  happen  to  have  some  experience  in 
this  field.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  cotton 
broker  and  who  provides  cotton  for  a 
laree  number  of  textile  plants.  He  once 
owned  a  plantation  in  the  delta  and 
raised  long-staple  cotton.  He  buys  a  lot 
of  delta  cotton  today.  He  buys  a  lot  of 
cotton  from  Arizona  and  from  Califor- 
nia. He  buys  all  the  domestically  pro- 
duced long-staple  cotton  that  his  mill's 
customers  will  take.  But  there  are  a  few 
mills  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
require  Egyptian  cotton.  He  has  been 
buying  over  the  years  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  cotton  produced  in  Egypt. 

This  broker  does  not  deal  with  Egyp- 
tian producers  or  Egyptian  sellers.  He 
deals  through  a  third  party  in  Switzer- 
land, and  his  contracts  are  with  a  Swiss 
concern. 

I  know  a  textile  mill  that  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1967,  bought  800  bales  of  Egyptian 
cotton.  The  owners  and  managers  of  this 
mill  are  honorable,  patriotic,  reputable 
citizens.  They  do  not  live  in  my  district. 
This  mill  is  not  in  my  district.  But  I 
know  the  management.  I  am  informed 
they  entered  into  this  contract  in  good 
faith — not  with  an  Egyptian  concern, 
not  w-ith  the  Egyptian  Government,  but 
with  an  importer  in  New  York.  It  is  the 
importer  in  New  York  who  holds  the  con- 
tract of  this  North  Carolina  company  to 
purchase  800  bales  of  cotton. 

I  am  sure  some  language  can  be 
adopted  which  will  make  a  September 
15. 1967,  cutoff  date  effective  only  in  pro- 
tection of  people  and  business  concerns 
who  are  acting  in  good  faith  and  who 
over  the  years  have  been  engaged  in  a 
practice  of  importing  relatively  small 
quantities  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  who 
are  today  bound  legally  on  legitimate 
contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  September 


15,  1967  and  who  have  sold  goods  to  their 
own  customers  against  that  cotton. 

This  is  not  in  derogation  of  any  of 
the  rights  of  domestic  producers.  I  have 
already  said  that  there  are  only  a  rela- 
tively few  mills  that  use  any  Egj'ptian 
cotton  at  all.  I  just  do  not  think  that 
the  Congress  ought  to  make  it  possible 
for  these  concerns  to  be  subjected  to  law- 
suits for  the  enforcement  of  contracts 
that  cannot  be  completed  by  them  be- 
cause of  legislation.  I  cannot  see  that 
any  harm  would  result  to  anybody  if  the 
escape  date  should  be  moved  just  60  days 
ahead,  from  July  15  to  September  15, 
1967.  I  am  appealing  to  those  who  will 
be  on  the  conference  representing  this 
body  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  this  kind  of  protection. 
Mr'.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
in  the  expressions  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina and  trust  when  this  bill  is  in  con- 
ference the  conferees  take  into  consid- 
eration the  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  has  made 
about  the  reputable  people  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  involved  in  these 
dealings  in  considering  this  extension  for 
60  days.  I  wish  it  were  possible  in  the 
parhamentary  situation  to  offer  an 
amendment  such  as  the  gentleman  has 
in  mind,  but  I  understand  that  it  is  not. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  pointed  out 
a  very  serious  problem  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]  pointed  out  another  prob- 
lem in  it,  and  so  did  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Foley].  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
this  body  to  protect  access  to  our  markets 
by  future  governments  in  Eg>'pt  and  the 
Sudan  that  are  legitimate,  responsible, 
and  decent.  If  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
commit is  offered.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  support  it  and  thus  enable  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  do  some  more 
work  on  it.  That  is  the  responsible  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  It  is  obvious 
to  all  of  us  that  many  of  its  delicate 
foreign  policy  aspects  have  not  been 
thoroughly  explored. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  PtrciNSKi,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H  R.  109151  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  827,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 


the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO   RECOMMrr 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Teague  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill.  H.R.  10915,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  101,  nays  244,  not  voting  87, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  349] 

YEAS— 101 


Adair 

Adams 

Addatabo 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Boland 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CeUer 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Derwlnski 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Ellberg 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Foley 


Abbltt 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak, 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
.^hmore 
Aj'res 


Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W  Va. 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Joel  son 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

MacOregor 

Mailliard 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Murphy,  m. 

NAYS— 244 

Bates 

Battin 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Brasco 


Nedzi 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Price,  m. 

Rallsback 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Whalen 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buciianan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
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Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
Don  H 

Clawson.  Del 

Collier 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Ga 

Davis,  Wis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Ourney 

Hagan 

Halev 

Hull 

Halpern 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
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Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones.  N  C 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif 

King.  NY 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
.  Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
MeskiU 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mii:s 
Minish 
Mlnshall 
Moore 

Morris.  N  Mex 
Mosher 
Murphy,  N  Y 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
O  Neal.  Ga 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poaze 
Potr 
Pollock 
Pool 


Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

I*urcell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  ni 

Re  if  el 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rieale 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis, 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

White 

Whitener 

Wiyglns 

Williams.  Pa. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abernethy 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berri 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Button 
CahlU 
Carey 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cowger 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngel! 
Dom 

Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards.  La 
Escb 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flno 
Ford. 
William  D. 


NOT  VOTING — 87 

Multer 
Nix 

Plrnle 


Fountain 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gathlngs 

Gialmo 

Green.  Pa 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  Mo 

Karsten 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moss 


Quie 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Onge 

Scott 

Slack 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

L'Uman 

Utt 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 


The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jacobs  for,   with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.    Moorhead    for.    with    Mr.    Abernethy 
against. 

Mr.   Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Pountiln  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Aspinall  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for.  with  Mr.  Hoggs  against. 

Mr.     Dlggs     for,     with     Mr.     Edwards     of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.   Broomfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Kupferman 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.   Green  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr 
Blatnlk  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 
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Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Watklns. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.     Rhodes    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr 
Berry 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Watta  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr  Cowger. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  UU- 
man. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Messrs.  HAYS  and  DULSKI  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
pas-sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  276.  nays  63,  not  voting  93, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  350 J 
YEAS — 276 


So    the    motion     to    recommit    was 
rejected. 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
.■\ndrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
.\shbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 


Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boland 

Bow 

Brasco 

BHnkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  NO. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 


Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Cramer 


Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hechler,  W 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones,  -Ma. 


.  Va 


Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  NY. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 
May 
Mayne 
Meskll! 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  111. 
OKonskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Oa 
ONeill.  Mass 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qulllen 
Randall 
Rees 

NAYS— 63 


Held,  ni 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Call! 

Smith,  Okla 

Snyder 

Springer 

StalTord 

StagKers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

White 

Whitener 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Adair 

Adams 

Anderson,  111. 

Ashley 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Flndley 

Foley 


Fraser 

Frelinchuysen 

Griffiths 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Havs 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King,  Calif 

Klrwan 

Long,  Md, 

MailUard 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mink 


Morgan 

Morse.  Mass. 

Murphy,  111. 

Nedzl 

OHara.  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Pickle 

Price,  ni. 

Railsback 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

R>au 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Taft 

Tunney 

Whalen 

Wyatt 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOrXNG — 93 
Abernethy  Blatnlk  Broomfleld 

Aspinall  Boggs  Button 

Baring  Boiling  Cahlll 

Barrett  Bray  Carey 

Berry  Brooks  Cleveland 


Colmer 

Conable 

Cowger 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Everett 

Evms,  Tenn. 

Flno 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Giaimo 
Green,  Pa. 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hubert 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Holland 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Karsten 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moss 
Multer 
Nix 

Passman 
Plrnle 
Quie 
Rarlck 


Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  Onge 

Slack 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitten 

WidnaU 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Y'oung 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Abernethy  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Nix 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
viinia  against. 

Mr.  Aspinall  for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Button 
against. 

Mr.  Kupferman  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
.;e;iinst. 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Hol- 
land against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
McCulloch. 

.Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  LAlrd. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Mr  Moss  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with   Mr    Bray. 

.Mr   Ronan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  WUUs  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

.Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr   Teague  of  California. 

.Mr   Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

.Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

-Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Mi'^hlgan. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr    WldnaU. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Mathlao  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.    Williams     of     Mississippi     with     Mr. 

Mr  Fuiton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gialmo. 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

V.T.  Slack  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Stuokey. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

•Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mrs.  BCELLY  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 


Mrs.  BOLTON  and  Mr.  CONTE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  wsus  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  H.R.  10915.  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
THE  MEXICAN  AMERICAN  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  reuse  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  last  week  to  be  among  the  con- 
gressional delegation  to  accompany  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
President  and  Mrs.  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
to  El  Paso,  the  ceremonies  at  the  Chami- 
zal,  and  also  a  visit  to  the  Mexican- Amer- 
ican Conference  which  was  also  being 
held  there. 

President  Johnson's  remarks  at  the 
Conference  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
us,  and  I  hereby  respectfully  enclose 
them  for  the  Record: 

Text  or  the  Remarks  of  the  President  to 
THE  Mexican -American  Conference 

Distinguished  delegates  to  the  Mexican 
American  Conference: 

I  am  here  on  a  mission  that  fills  me  with 
pride  and  deep  satisfaction. 

The  Chamlzal  Is  now  Mexican  territory. 
The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  have  solved  a  political  prob- 
lem of   100  years   standing. 

So  the  Fiesta  you  are  enjoying  today  serves 
a  dual  purpose,  to  celebrate  the  Chamlzal, 
and  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
achievement,  and  the  concerns,  of  America's 
Mexican  American  people. 

This  Is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  sent  five  of 
Its  top  Cabinet  officers  to  search  for  new  ways 
to  fulfill  the  fundamental  hopes  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans — for  good  jobs,  good 
education,  good  wages,  good  health,  and  good 
housing. 

This  Is  home  country  for  me,  as  you  know. 

When  I  talk  with  you  about  the  problems 
and  potential  of  the  Mexican  American  I  am 
talking  about  people  I  have  known  all  my  life 
and  care  about  deeply — a  proud  and  strong 
people  who  are  older  In  history  than  the 
United  States  Itself. 

W'hat  a  change  there  has  been  In  your 
lives— In  all  our  lives — since  I  taught  Mexi- 
can American  children  In  a  CotuUa,  Texas 
school  nearly  40  years  ago.  Most  people  In 
TexflB  then— Mexican  American  included, 
lived  on  the  farm  and  made  their  living  In 
the  fields. 

Few  Mexican  Americans  had  moved  Into 
better  Jobs,  where  they  could  offer  their  fam- 
ilies some  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

There    has   been   a    good   deal    of    upward 


movement  since  then.  It  Is  not  enough,  but 

It  Is  encouraging; 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  entering  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations:  Becoming  managers,  exec- 
utives, and  proprietors:  Working  as  key  em- 
ployees In  the  great  new  Industries  of  the 
Southwest. 

For  too  many  years,  your  government  paid 
too  little  heed  to  the  status  and  hopes  of 
the  Mexican-American  community. 

For  too  many  years  Americans  who  were 
poor  remained  invisible. 

But  m  the  1960's,  we  decided  that  an  era 
of  neglect  must  come  to   an  end. 

With  the  help  of  a  great  Congress,  we 
wrote  into  law  more  measures  to  train,  to 
educate,  to  heal,  and  to  house  more  Amer- 
icans than  had  ever  been  written  In  our 
history. 

We  also  wrote  Into  law  two  landmark  civil 
rights  acts,  to  guarantee  that  no  American 
would  be  deprived  of  opportunity  by  the 
prejudice  of  other  Amei-lcans. 

We  did  all  this  amidst  a  sea  of  controversy. 
That  was  to  be  expected.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  no  President  has  ever  done  any- 
thing worthwhile  without  controversy. 

The  effort  and  the  controversy  were  worth 
It.  For  the  first  time,  we  had  the  tools  to 
work  with  each  minority  in  a  way  that  met 
its  particular  needs— that  provided  help, 
without  regimentation  or  conformity. 

For  the  Spanish-speaking  cltl2ien.  there 
was  a   "New  Focus  on  Opportunity." 

He  gained  a  powerful  voice  In  the  highest 
councils  of  Government,  the  voice  of  a 
distinguished  public  servant — Vicente  T. 
Xlmenes. 

He  found  programs  that  answered  his 
special  needs — In  language,  education,  and 
economic  development. 

And  those  programs  respected  his  rich  and 
unique  cultural  traditions. 

In  the  last  four  years,  your  Government 
has  trained  tens  of  thousands  of  Mexican- 
Americans  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
throughout  the  Southwest,  for  useful  and 
rewarding  Jobs. 

And  we  have  reached  Into  the  smallest 
town  and  the  largest  city  to  do  this. 

And  Just  as  fundamental  as  jobs  is  educa- 
tion. 

In  four  years  we  have  passed  36  landmark 
education  bills.  We  have  tripled  the  money 
Invested  in  these  programs  from  S4  7  billion 
to  $12.4  billion. 

These  are  not  just  statistics.  They  rep- 
resent children  being  prepared  to  take  part 
In  America's  prosperity. 

Let  me  tell  the  story  of  a  young  Mexican- 
American  named  Frank  (Pancho)  Mansera 
who  came  to  visit  me  at  the  White  House 
not  long  ago. 

Pancho  Mansera  got  off  to  a  rough  star: 
in  life  He  was  sickly.  His  parents  were  poor. 
When  he  came  to  the  Head  Start  program 
he  could  hardly  talk  or  walk,  even  though 
he  was  five  years  old. 

But  after  medical  treatment  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  people  who  cared  about  his  educa- 
tion. Pancho  moved  ahead  like  the  wind.  He 
became  cheerful,  active,  alert,  healthier.  He 
wanted  to  learn  He  was  a  bright  child.  He 
Just  needed  a  chance.  Head  Start  gave  him 
that  chance. 

There  are  2  million  Pancho  Manseras  who 
have  gotten  a  new  educational  head  start. 

And  If  I  have  my  way,  there  will  be  many, 
many  more — and  they  wlU  return  to  this 
country  much  more  than  they  have  received. 

We  are  moving  forward,  too,  to  set  up  addi- 
tional community  health  centers  for  needy 
families. 

Forty-one  tireas  in  our  country  now  have 
such  Neighborhood  Health  Centers.  But  we 
need  more. 

We  are  ready  to  launch  a  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  for  San  Luis,  Colorado  and 
Taoe  County,  New  Mexico.  It  could  help  more 
than    7,000    Spanish-speaking   citizens    in    a 
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remote  area  that  has  only  two  doctors  and 
limited  health  facilities. 

So  we  are  moving  forward.  But  nobody 
knows  better  than  you  how  far  there  Is  to  go. 

Nobody  can  know,  who  has  not  experienced 
It,  what  it's  like  to  be  turned  away  at  the 
personnel  office  because  you  have  a  strange 
accent.  Nobody  can  know  from  the  outside 
what  it's  like  to  have  your  children  stum- 
bling over  words  In  a  schoolbook.  because  a 
teacher  hasn't  taken  the  extra  time  to  help 
them  learn.  Nobody  ca,n  know,  but  those  who 
have  lived  it,  how  a  man  wonders  whether  he 
will  ever  break  free  of  the  old  cycle  of  follow- 
ing the  crops,  and  give  his  son  a  better 
chance. 

A  lesser  people  might  have  despaired  and 
given  up  a  long  time  ago.  But  your  people 
didn't;  they  believed  they  were  full-fledged 
citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  even 
if  others  didn't  always  treat  them  as  such. 

And  today,  their  time  has  come.  With  the 
help  of  their  government — but  far  more  im- 
portantly, by  their  own  hard  work  and  with 
lilgh  good  humor — they  are  entering  into 
their  rightful  heritage  as  Americ.=ins.  They 
are  contributing  to  their  country's  welfare 
here,  and  to  their  country's  security  abroad. 

I  can  tell  you  that  nothing  I  have  seen 
since  tho.se  days  long  ago  at  Cotulla  has  given 
me  greater  happiness. 

I  hope  that  in  my  time  of  leadership  I 
have  helped  to  make  it  happen.  I  know  that 
in  the  time  that  remains.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  make  the  promise  of  these  years  multiply 
among  the  Mexican  American  people.  You 
can  be  certain  of  that. 


THE  ANTIGUN  BILL  IS  AN  INVITA- 
TION FOR  BURGEONING  BU- 
REAUCRACY 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  continu- 
ing attempt  to  place  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans and  legitimate  sportsmen  who  own 
weapons  in  a  sinister  light  while  holding 
out  the  pious  hope  that  passage  of  anti- 
gxm  legislation  w^ould  stop  crime  in  the 
United  States  was  played  up  again  Sim- 
day  night  in  a  nationally  televised  broad- 
cast. The  discussion  was  conducted  in  a 
pro-gun-law  atmosphere  where  the  prin- 
cipal applause  was  given  to  a  young  man 
for  questioning  the  practice  of  hunting. 

In  the  debate  the  spectators  were  In- 
formed the  Hniska  bill  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on.  The  Hruska  bill  Is 
a  moderate  approach  designed  to  help 
prevent  weapons  from  getting  into  the 
hands  of  criminal  or  Irresponsible  ele- 
ments. This  no  doubt  will  come  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  more  than  30 
Senators  who  have  cosponsored  the 
Hruska  bill.  It  would  be  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. In  light  of  this  evaluation  to  assess 
the  true  worth  of  administration  bill. 
Since  it  is  sponsored  by  only  a  handful 
of  Senators,  it  would  appear  to  have 
even  less  value  than  a  scrap  of  paper — 
or  to  be  more  dangerous  to  constitu- 
tional guarantees — at  least  in  the  minds 
of  the  Senators  themselves. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  this  continual 
harping  on  the  need  for  antlgun  legisla- 
tion. It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that 
what  is  needed  is  law  enforcement  and 


not  new  laws.  There  are  laws  on  the 
statute  books  to  deal  with  just  about  any 
crime  problem  which  confronts  the  Na- 
tion, if  only  the  laws  were  upheld  and 
criminals  punished. 

Even  so.  there  is  little  disposition  in 
Congress  to  oppose  weapons  control  bills 
as  such.  The  average  Congressman  Is 
willing  to  accept  controls  In  moderation 
where  these  clearly  are  designed  to  curb 
the  criminal  use  of  weapons.  However, 
the  principal  vehicle  which  is  supported 
by  the  antigun  group  is  the  Dodd  bill, 
which  is  primarily  a  gun  registration 
law  and  its  eCfect  will  be  to  keep  weap- 
ons out  of  the  hands  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens while  affording  the  criminal  ele- 
ment the  same  access  to  weapons  it  al- 
ways has  enjoyed.  The  proponents  of 
antigun  legislation  continue  to  claim 
that  the  riots  last  summer  show  a  need 
for  gun  control  measures.  I  think  the 
facts  are  clear  that  looting  which  took 
place  during  the  riots  was  the  principal 
source  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  riot- 
ers. Antigun  laws  will  not  cure  this 
problem. 

It  appears  there  are  some  who  want 
to  legislate  a  new  kind  of  prohibition 
with  the  same  frustration,  the  same  in- 
vitation for  racketeering,  and  a  built-in 
opportunity  for  burgeomng  bureauc- 
racy. 

CARING  FOR  VIETNAM'S  ORPHANS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  related  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following 
article  from  Our  Sunday  Visitor: 

We're  Too  Bust  To  March:  We've  Got 

AN  Orphanage 

(By   Glenn   A.   McCurdy) 

Hawks  and  doves.  Peace  marchers  and 
counter  marchers.  Escalation  and  the  credi- 
bility gap.  Draft  card  burning  and  Martin 
Luther  King.  These  are  the  stories  which 
surround  the  most  controversial  war  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

On  every  level  of  communications  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  continues  in  a  fog  of  pro- 
posals and  accusations,  the  heavy-handed 
drama  of  big  headlines.  News,  almost  by  defi- 
nition. Is  bad  news.  But  on  a  much  more 
modest  level  this  unhappy  confrontation  be- 
tween East  and  West  can  produce  an  active 
Involvement  that  holds  some  hope  for  the 
future  of  mankind  on  this  planet.  When  peo- 
ple are  working  to  help  other  people  there  Is 
hope,  but  few  headlines. 

Last  spring  the  undergraduates  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's College  in  Philadelphia,  through  the 
efforts  of  an  alumnus  now  stationed  with 
the  Air  Force  in  Vietnam,  became  Involved 
In  the  war  in  the  most  positive  way  possible, 
they  worked  to  diminish  pain  and  Increase 
hoi)e.  In  short,  they  quietly  adopted  an 
orphanage. 

For  over  a  month  virtually  every  organiza- 
tion on  the  St.  Joseph's  campus  (1,800 
strong)  raised  money  to  support  their  new 
ward,  the  Stella  Marls  (Star  of  the  Sea)  or- 
phanage In  Da  Nang.  After  two  dajioes,  a  car 
wash,  special  movies,  and  selling  chancen  on 
a  date  with  Miss  Pennsylvania,  they  present- 
ed   "Tony's    Tots"    (the    established    Stella 


Maris  fund)    with  a  check  for  8 1,500,  with 
more  to  come. 

Project  Vietnam  came  to  St.  Joseph's 
through  the  letters  of  an  alumnus.  Lt.  James 
L.  Tobin,  class  of  1964,  who  was  then  on  a 
tour  of  duty  as  a  civic  actions  officer  with  the 
620th  Tactical  Control  Squadron  near  Da 
Nang. 

"Some  men  spend  their  free  time  here 
watching  the  days  fall  from  the  calendar" 
-said  Lt.  Tobin,  "while  others  read,  watch 
endless  movies  or  take  correspondence 
courses  to  kill  the  time.  I  like  to  believe  I 
spend  some  of  my  time  trying  to  help  as 
much  as  possible." 

During  his  first  months  of  duty  he  spent 
his  off-duty  hours  teaching  English  in  Viet- 
namese schools  or  supplying  hospitals  In  Da 
Nang  with  drugs  and  medical  supplies  or  ar- 
ranging informal  athletic  programs  between 
the  people  of  this  war-ravaged  country  and 
the  Gls. 

"But  my  deepest  concern  has  always  been 
for  the  homele.ss  children  who  are  Innocent 
victims  of  this  tragedy."  said  Lt.  Tobin. 

He  outlined  these  feelings  in  a  long  letter 
to  his  former  campus  commander  at  St. 
Josepa's,  Lt.  Col.  Daniel  J.  Boyle,  director  of 
Aerospace  Studies.  Lt.  Tobin's  initial  request 
was  for  the  support  of  the  .^ir  Force  detach- 
ment on  campus,  but  the  story  of  Stella  Maris 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  college. 

Lt.  Tobin  describes  his  meeting  with  the 
nuns  of  Stella  Marts  as  follows: 

"We  were  approached  by  two  tiny  Viet- 
namese nuns  who  indicated  they  were  look- 
ing for  garbage  to  feed  their  'plg.s'.  We 
watched  them  scavenging  through  the  gar- 
bage palls  behind  our  mess  hall.  Nothing 
escaped  their  hunting  eyes  and  everything 
edible  to  man  or  beast  was  stuffed  into  the 
small  bags  they  carried.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  these  scraps  weren't  meant  only 
for  these  mysterious  'pigs'  for  the  Sisters  were 
especially  looking  for  dry  cream  products. 
A  young  airman  flvient  in  French  spoke  with 
them  and  we  invited  them  into  the  Com- 
mander's (Lt.  Col.  Fred  Faupel)  office.  Every- 
one began  to  offer  help" 

The  story  of  the  orphanage,  a  crude  build- 
ing comparable  only  to  perhap.s  American 
livestock  shelters  is  a  simple  one  and  It  Is 
the  story  of  a  saint.  Sister  Angela,  mother  su- 
perior of  Stella  Marls,  fled  from  Hanoi  with 
three  other  nuns  and  crossed  miles  of  moun- 
tainous Jungles  until  they  reached  Da  Nang 
and  the  sea.  They  owned  only  the  clothes  thev 
wore,  but  brick  by  brick  they  constructed 
a  small  haven  for  the  lost  children  of  their 
world.  They  planted  the  seeds  for  what  could 
someday  be  an  orphanage.  As  word  of  their 
presence  spread  to  nearby  villages,  their 
mission  of  love  was  fulfilled  In  the  pitiful 
form  of  an  undernourished  and  mnimfKl  child 
left  In  the  clearing  outside  their  shelter. 
Three  days  later  this  child  died.  The  only 
hope  they  could  give  him  was  their  love. 

Today  tlie  nuns  of  Stella  Maris  are  car- 
ing for  96  children  of  all  faiths.  Throut'!i  the 
efforts  of  the  e20th  Squadron  they  are  able 
to  feed,  clothe  and  provide  medical  treat- 
ment for  this  entire  family.  The  goals  of  the 
present  are  being  met,  but  the  future  Is 
always  uncertain. 

"Theirs  is  a  big  project  for  people  with  big 
hearts,"  wrote  Lt.  Tobin.  "They  must  be  able 
to  save  for  tomorrow.  Drug.s,  medicine  and 
vitamins  are  the  things  we  need  most.  Last 
spring  36  children  died  because  of  a  measles 
epidemic.  I  hope  thlF  letter  will  help." 

It  did.  New  York  City  was  the  center  for 
a  "March  for  Peace"  several  months  ago.  The 
students  at  St.  Josephs  couldn't  attend: 
they  had  to  take  care  of  an  orphanage. 
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CALUMET   PARK   IN   ILLINOIS   .^IDS 
ORPHANAGES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  related  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Calumet  Citizen  is  published  in  Calu- 
met City  in  the  district  in  Hhnois  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  a  letter 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Citizen  from 
a  serviceman  from  Calumet  City  in  Viet- 
nam, as  follows: 

Local  Serviceman   Issi'es  Appeal 

The  following  letter  can  best  describe  the 
ideas  and  wishes  of  the  young  writer  who 
has  Issued  a  poignant  appeal  to  the  people 
of  his  hometown — Calumet  Park: 

"San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

October  19,  1967. 
"Mr.  Habby  Gorman. 
"c/o  The  Citizen: 

"First  let  me  say  thanks  again  for  sending 
the  Citizen  to  me  while  I  am  over  here.  It 
means  a  lot  to  get  your  hometown  paper 
when  home  means  so  much  to  you. 

"One  reason  that  I  am  writing  to  you  is 
that  I  would  like  you  to  print  a  plea  from 
the  aiGih  Sq.,  to  which  I  am  attached  to  over 
here,  to  the  people  of  Calumet  Park.  Our 
squadron,  little  as  it  Is.  supports  an  orphan- 
age of  War  refugee  children  over  here.  As  of 
this  date,  our  squadron  is  ju.st  about  the 
main  support  for  these  poor  and  helpless 
kids.  These  children  have  known  nothing  but 
the  tortures  of  war  and  most  of  them  have 
seen  their  parents  killed  for  not  helping  the 
VC.  A  lot  of  these  kids  have  been  mistreated 
since  birth  and  some  have  been  beaten  by 
the  VC  for  what  their  parents  have  done. 
What  I  am  asking  the  people  of  Calumet 
Park  to  do  Is,  out  of  the  kindness  of  their 
hearU,  give  these  kids  a  chance  to  enjoy 
life  a  little.  I  am  not  asking  for  money,  al- 
though it  ■will  be  welcomed,  but  for  any  old 
clothes  they  may  have  and  also  for  soap, 
baby  food  and  diapers.  The  Catholic  nuns 
that  run  the  orphanage  depend  on  the  squad- 
ron almost  entirely  for  the  support  of  It. 
I  know  the  people  of  my  hometown  will  not 
let  these  poor  kids  down.  If  anyone  is  in- 
terested in  sending  anything,  please  keep  the 
weight  to  five  pounds.  That  way  It  will  be 
sent  Air  Mall  Instead  of  by  boat.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  little  item  such  as  a  piece  of 
candy  means  to  these  kids.  Thanks  again. 
"Sincerely 

"A2c.  George  Evans." 

George  is  a  former  Calumet  Park  Volun- 
teer Fireman  and  has  turned  to  Calumet 
Park  residents  to  help  these  unfortunate 
children  of  a  war-torn  nation. 

Villagers  have  come  to  the  front  many 
times  when  the  need  has  been  great.  This 
young  serviceman  has  the  complete  support 
of  The  Citizen  and  its  staff  in  the  generous 
undertaking  of  the  616th  Squadron. 

All  donations  may  be  mailed  directly  to 
h  2  c  George  Evans,  care  of  the  616  M.A.S.S. 
Sq.  C-FLT,  .'VPO  96307  RVN.,  Son  Francisco, 
California. 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  today  to  discuss 
briefly  my  feeling  on  the  Air  Quality  Act 


of  1967.  on  which  the  House  apparently 
will  take  up  debate  in  the  next  few  days. 

We  should  no  longer  have  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  need  for  such  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  President  Johnson  said 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  30, 
1967: 

We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level 
of  pollution.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  in- 
dustrial production  and  waste  disposal  have 
increased  and  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
our  streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  million, 
we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air — 
unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and 
research  efforts  now. 

The  dangers  of  air  pollution  to  our 
health  have  been  documented  in  testi- 
mony presented  by  the  Surgeon  General 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commiliee.  The 
committee  report  lists  four  principal 
types  of  evidence  linking  air  pollution 
and  injury  to  human  health: 

First,  direct  association  between  air 
pollution  and  death  during  periods  of 
unusually  severe  pollution;  during  the 
London  smog  of  1962,  4,000  more  deaths 
were  recorded  in  that  city  than  normally 
would  be  expected  in  a  comparable  period 
with  less  acute  smog  conditions; 

Second,  statistical  and  epidemiological 
studies  show  significant  correlation  be- 
tween air  pollution  levels  and  a  number 
of  other  conditions,  including  emphy- 
sema, chronic  bronchitis,  and  the  com- 
mon cold. 

Third,  clinical  research  derived  from 
studies  of  human  individuals;  and 

Fourth,  laboratory  evidence  based  on 
animal  studies. 

All  of  this,  as  the  committee  report 
states,  serves  to  refute  the  false  impres- 
sion that  air  pollution  is  a  health  hazard 
only  when  unusual  weather  conditions 
conspire  to  produce  localized  disasters. 

In  1963  the  Congress  responded  to  the 
air  pollution  problem  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  in  1965 
and  1966  by  passage  of  strengthening 
amendments  to  the  act. 

But  the  problem  is  still  a  long  way 
from  being  solved,  and  facing  us  is  the 
probability  that  air  pollution  will  become 
more  .severe  in  the  future.  As  the  commit- 
tee points  out : 

There  Is  not  a  single  major  metropolitan 
area  In  the  United  States  that  does  not  have 
an  air  pollution  problem.  There  are  few 
places.  If  any,  where  control  efforts  are  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  problems  that  already 
exist,  let  alone  the  much  greater  problems 
that  lie  ahead.  All  the  trends  that  contribute 
to  growth  of  the  air  pollution  problem  are 
rising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  which  I  repre- 
sent is  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  With  its  ex- 
pansion in  industrial  activity  and  popu- 
lation has  come  expansion  of  its  pollu- 
tion problem.  So  I  have  a  direct  regional 
concern  in  the  pollution  problem.  I  re- 
gard the  passage  of  this  bill  as  vital. 


ADDRESS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  BY  RABBI  BA- 
RUCH  KORFF.  AUTHOR  OF 
"FLIGHT  FROM  FEAR" 

Mr.    ALBE31T.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  a  very 
inspiring  message  delivered  by  the  well- 
known  scholar  and  outstanding  clergy- 
man, Rabbi  Baruch  Korff.  who  is  the 
rabbi  of  the  regional  Congregation 
Agudath  Achim  of  Taunton.  Mass  Rabbi 
Baruch  Korff.  I  might  say,  is  and  has 
been  a  good  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years.  He  is  chaplain  of  the  department 
of  mental  health  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  author  of 
"Flight  From  Fear"  and  other  books  and 
learned  dissertations.  His  lectures  have 
received  the  praise  of  educators  from  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 
In  addition,  Rabbi  Korff  was  formerly 
adviser  to  the  War  Refugee  Board.  He 
has  been  praised  by  Members  of  Congress 
for  his  keen  insight  into  the  domestic 
and  international  problems  confronting 
our  country,  and  for  his  rescue  missions 
in  Europe.  Rabbi  Korff  is  cui-rently  en- 
gaged in  a  study  of  education  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  study  he  began  4 
years  ago.  I  seriously  commend  Rabbi 
Korff's  brilliant  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  face  in  Vietnam. 
Address  of  Rabbi  Baruch  Kortf 

This  Is  the  first  Pulpit  •with  the  resump- 
tion of  the  weekly  News  for  the  1967-68  sea- 
son, and  there  being  no  issue  of  local,  state, 
or  national  concern  to  rival  my  topic  of  the 
day,  I  am  prayerful  that  you  will  heed  my 
Indignation. 

I  wrestled  with  our  dilemma  In  Vietnam 
during  Yom  Kippur,  and  this  Is  the  consum- 
mation of  an  inner  search  for  the  truth  In 
light  of  the  most  sacred  day  In  the  Hebrew 
calendar.  Some  of  you  may  recall  that  dur- 
ing my  intonation  of  the  prayer  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  paused  in 
meditation. 

My  pause  may  have  appeared  to  you  like 
an  eternity,  for  during  those  moments  my 
heart  went  out  to  the  President,  who  charts 
America's  course  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
Prophets'  legacy.  I  thought  of  the  agonizing 
decisions  he  Is  called  upon  to  make  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Inhuman  harassment  he  en- 
dures from  both  the  "Hawks"  and  the 
"Doves"  and  the  malcontents  and  behold.  In- 
significant as  my  opinion  may  be  and  its  In- 
fluence on  the  tidal  waves  of  protest,  I  saw 
him  as  the  greatest  President  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  A  lesser  man  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  anarchy  that  Is  stalking 
America.  I  saw  him  unbowed  in  the  cloak 
of  our  founding  fathers  grappling  with  a 
crisis  not  of  his  making,  one  he  could  neither 
abandon  nor  deny. 

It  would  appear  that  this  nation's  policy 
revolves  on  the  Domino  Theory — that  if  one 
country  falls,  in  this  instance  South  Viet- 
nam, others  will  follow.  This  Is  why  our  stand 
Is  so  crucial  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Communists,  on  the 
other  hand,  uphold  the  Gopher  Theory — all 
it  takes  is  one  gopher  to  ruin  an  entire  lawn; 
you  keep  filling  In  the  holes,  occasionally  hit- 
ting the  gopher  mildly  on  the  head  when  he 
surfaces,  but  he  Just  tunnels  underground 
and  comes  up  somewhere  else.  What  critics 
call  American  escalation  Is  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  Gopher  Theory  and  insulate 
*iie  vulnerable  soil. 
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I  have  traveled  extensively  during  the  past 
four  years  la  the  Middle  East.  I  was  In  Cairo 
when  an  American  billet  In  Saigon  was  blown 
up  by  terrorists,  and  I  recall  Soviet  sponsored 
Jubilation.  I  was  in  Damascus  when  terrorists 
raided  an  American  base  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saigon  where  men  and  material  were  incin- 
erated, and  I  witnessed  the  Baathtst  ecstasy 
over  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  triumph. 

Prom  all  available  evidence  It  must  be  clear 
even  to  the  most  dovish  of  Doves  that  any 
retreat  from  our  commitment  not  alone  to 
Saigon  but  to  ourselves  Is  a  victory  for  North 


House  for  1   minute  and  to  revise  and     ball  taclcle  just  as  my  buddy  threw  the  n-o 
extend  my  remarks.  nade  into  the  shelter.  (There  is  a  4-second 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to     '^^^^^  °^  *  ^"°<*  grenade.) 

After  he  threw  It,  and  was  running  for 
cover  (during  this  4-8econd  delay)  we  all 
heard  a  baby  crying  from  Inside  the  shelter 
There  was  nothing  we  could  do. 

After  the  explosion  we  found  the  mother 
two  children,  and  an  almost  newborn  baby 
That  Is  what  the  old  man  was  trying  to  tell 


the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amid  continued  discussion  of  costs,  pur- 
poses, the  necessity  of  dissent  in  an  open  ,    „ „ 

society,  and  our  apparent  general  com-     ^-  ^^®  shelter  was  small  and  na'rrow.  They 
ou.B^x.  uu.  V.  our«.,v.s  is  a  vic.urv  lor  i.or.«     mitment  to  defense  of  South  Vietnam,     TJ^^ed  onVThrhnrtf/,'^n''t.'^^  «^'"  °'  "^ 
Vietnam,  and  the  demise  Of  freedom  in  the     the    following    letter— reprinted    in    Mr.     hu?  it  w««  hnrHhfi    xh«     Kn^  "°°^ 
south,  and  a  blow  of  Incalculable  dimension     Clayton  Frltchey's  article-deserves  our     bodies  were  torn  apart  h [Orally  mutUat^d'li!: 
to    the    nmted    States     It    would    enrouraffe      ott^eT-ii-i/-,r,  onH  r^.iiv  tv,/M,fTV,f  , i.-^  .. ^^  '^"»'»>  "luiuawa.  We 


to  the  tJnlted  States.  It  would  encourage 
Peking  to  greater  risks  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
drive  our  allies  Into  the  arms  of  the  enemy, 
stifling  America  and  its  blueprint  for  free- 
dom. 

Not  only  Is  the  fate  of  Southeast  Asia  at 
stake  but  also  the  fate  of  the  Middle  East 
of  Africa,  and  even  of  Latin  America. 

Che  Guevara  may  be  dead  In  Bolivia,  but 
our  failure  In  Southeast  Asia  would  whet 
the  appetites  of  Castro  and  the  Communist 
revolutionaries  In  South  America.  I  daresay, 
with  a  nUnlmum  knowledge  of  world  history, 
that  our  freedom  at  home  and  that  of  our 
allies  abroad  would  be  so  compromised  that 
generations  of  Americans  not  yet  born  would 
curse  our  withdrawal  from  a  challenge  we 
neither  fostered  nor  provoked. 

Moreover,  the  genesis  of  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam,  Just  as  It  might  have  been  at 
the  time,  is  not  at  Issue.  The  Talmud  has  a 
discourse  on  man,  which  goes  something  like 
this;  'It  would  have  been  better  for  man 
not  to  have  been  born  than  to  have  been 
born."  Hypothetical?  So  is  the  question  of 
our  genesis  In  Vietnam.  Ttie  fact  Is  man  was 
born  and  has  to  grapple  with  his  existence, 
and  the  fact  Is  we  are  In  Vietnam  and  have 
to  grapple  with  our  existence. 

Yes,  I  paused  In  my  prayer  for  President 
Johnson  because  on  this  Day  of  Atonement, 
I  had  to  atone  not  only  for  my  own  deeds 
and  atUtudes,  but  for  those  of  my  fellow 
man.  Since  our  prayers  are  In  the  plural.  I 
atoned,  too,  for  the  professional  fjeacenlks. 
political  opportunists.  reality-unrelated 
academicians,  and  even  the  benign  critics 
who  are  exploited  in  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to 
sabotage  the  Image  of  our  President  and 
downgrade  this  nation. 

I  patosed,  too,  to  reflect  on  the  naked  bru- 
tality of  civil  rights  leaders  against  a  man 
who  sponsored  and  aided  their  cause  more 
than  the  eighteen  of  his  predecessors  since 
Lincoln. 

I  paused,  too,  to  reflect  in  sorrow  on  the 
clay  champions  of  the  anti-poverty  program, 
housing  and  education,  who  burned  Johnson 
in  efBgy — a  man  who  did  more  for  the  cause 
of  the  downtrodden  than  any  President  be- 
fore him.  What  Ingrates! 

What  we  are  risking  U  more  than  the  sur- 
vival of  the  man  in  the  White  House.  What 
we  are  risking  is  the  exalted  office  of  the 
Presidency.  The  Presidency  has  weathered 
many  storms  and  endured  crisis  after  crisis 
except  the  crisis  of  national  decay.  If.  God 
forbid,  the  hundred-pound  barbarian  presid- 
ing in  Hanoi  and  the  handful  of  his  Ameri- 
can provocateurs  are  allowed  to  extend  their 
Influence  in  our  midst  and  affect  the  Presi- 
dency Itself,  we  will  need  more  than  one  Day 
of  Atonement  to  account  for  our  suicidal 
sins. 

The  Gopher  Theory  must  not  be  permitted 
to  work,  and  this  Is  why  the  policy  of  "reso- 
lution and  restraint"  pursued  by  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Is  so  vital  to  the  free  world 
and  Indispensable  to  our  survival 

God  bless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  this  nation. 


attention  and  our  thought 

I  am  not  given  to  handwringlng  and 
public  display  of  private  emotion.  Yet 
this  letter  has  the  ring  of  sterling,  the 
truth  of  anguish  from  a  man  called  upon 
to  witness  and  commit  acts  of  inhuman- 
ity that  seem  far  distant  from  his  accus- 
tomed moral  imperatives,  far  removed 
from  the  enhancement  of  human  dignity 
that  must  be  the  plinth  of  the  American 
ideal.  Its  eloquence  forbids  my  further 
comment. 
It  reads: 
VirTNAM  Letter  Wrrn  a  Different  Ring 

(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  so  Im- 
pressed by  a  letter  he  received  this  week 
from  a  Vietnam  GI  that  he  sent  it  to  the 
President.  The  GI  wrote  that  he  had  never 
met  a  single  U.S.  soldier  who  said,  "Get  out 
of  Vietnam." 

Perhaps  Secretary  Rusk  would  also  like  to 
call  the  President's  attention  to  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- 
Journal  by  the  father  of  another  soldier.  The 
father  said,  "My  son  enlisted  In  the  army. 
asked  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam,  and  backed  the 
government's  strong  poUcy  toward  the  war 
in  Vietnam — at  least  he  did  when  he  left  this 
country  last  November  .  .  .  here  are  portions 
of  a  letter  from  him"  ; 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad — Today  we  went  on  a 
mission  and  I'm  not  very  proud  of  myself, 
my  friends,  or  my  country.  We  burned  every 
hut  In  sight.  It  was  a  small  rural  network 
of  villages  and  the  people  were  Incredibly 
poor.  My  unit  burned  and  plundered  their 
meager  possessions.  The  huts  are  thatched 
palm  leaves.  Each  one  has  a  dried  mud 
bunker  inside.  These  bunkers  are  to  protect 
the  families.  Kind  of  like  air  raid  shelters. 
My  unit  commanders,  however,  chose  to 
think  that  these  bunkers  are  offensive.  So 
every  hut  we  flnd  that  has  a  bunker  we  are 
ordered  to  burn  to  the  ground. 

When  the  ten  helicopters  landed  this 
morning.  In  the  midst  of  these  huts,  and  six 
men  Jumped  out  of  each  "chopper,"  we  were 
firing  the  moment  we  hit  the  ground.  We 
fired  into  all  the  huts  we  could.  It  Is  then 
that  we  burn  these  huts  and  take  all  men 
old  enough  to  carry  a  weapon.  And  the  "chop- 
pers" come  and  get  them  (they  take  them 
to  a  collection  point  a  few  miles  away  for 
Interrogation).  The  families  don't  under- 
sUnd  this.  The  Viet  Cong  fill  their  minds 
with  tales  saying  the  GIs  kill  all  their  men. 
So,  everyone  Is  crying,  begging,  and  pray- 
ing that  we  don't  separate  them  and  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  sons  and  grandfathers. 
The  women  wall  and  moan.  Then  they  watch 
in  terror  as  we  bum  their  homes,  personal 
possessions  and  food.  Yes.  we  burn  all  rice 
and  shoot  all  livestock. 

Some  of  the  guys  are  so  careless.  Today  a 
buddy  of  mine  called  "La  dal"  (  'Come  here") 
Into  a  hut  and  an  old  man  came  out  of  the 


looked  at  each  other  and  burned  the  hut.  The 
old  man  was  just  whimpering  in  disbelief 
outside  the  burning  hut.  We  walked  away  and 
left  him  there. 

Well,  Dad.  you  wanted  to  know  what  It's 
like  here.  Does  this  give  you  an  Idea? 
Your  Son. 

Secretary  Rusk  said  he  "drew  much  In- 
spiration" from  the  letter  he  got  this  week, 
but  the  father  of  the  Akron  boy  sadly  ob- 
served that  "The  American  people  should  un- 
derstand what  they  mean  when  they  ad- 
vocate a  continuation  of  our  war  effort  in 
Vietnam." 
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FOREIGN    STEEL   QUOTAS    NEEDED 
NOW 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of 
demanding  a  tax  increase,  is  it  not  time 
for  the  administration  to  adopt  a  pro- 
American  trade  policy  that  would  enable 
steel  and  other  Industries  victimized  by 
foreign  competition  to  absorb  a  large 
ratio  of  current  welfare  recipients  and 
turn  them  Into  taxpayers? 

Quotas  on  foreign  steel  are  urgently 
needed  now,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
needed  all  the  more  when  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  are  concluded.  If.  as  the  Labor 
Department  has  boasted.  1  million  new 
jobs  were  created  by  escalation  of  mlli- 
tarj'  activity  in  the  past  year,  where  will 
these  workers  go  when  the  conflict  ends? 
F^irthermore,  thousands  of  military  per- 
sonnel will  hopefully  be  released  from  the 
service,  and  they  are  hardly  asking  too 
much  in  expecting  to  be  able  to  find  work 
when  they  get  home. 

It  would  be  highly  ironic  for  these 
men.  having  risked  their  lives  in  a  war 
halfway  aroimd  the  globe,  to  discover 
that  there  are  no  jobs  available  because 
the  U.S.  Government  prefers  to  keep 
domestic  markets  open  to  producers  in 
foreign  countries,  not  one  of  which  as- 
sisted in  our  war  effort,  and  many  of 
which  actually  helped  to  supply  enemy 
forces. 

The  State  Department's  opposition  to 
import  quotas  is  a  continuation  of  a 
policy  of  failure  in  which  the  domestic 
economy  is  disregarded  on  the  theory 
that  free  trade  Into  this  country  will  buy 


friends  abroad.   The  program  has  re- 
^°'^^J'^,?^^I^^1^^^^^.^}'^J}'^.  °1^  5^*°  ^    suited  In  permanent  unemployment  In 


THE  ANGUISH  OF  VIETNAM 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


get  away  from  the  hut  and  since  we  have  to 
move  quickly  on  a  sweep,  just  threw  a  hand 
grenade  Into  the  shelter. 

As  he  pulled  the  pin,  the  old  man  got  ex- 
cited and  started  Jabbering  and  running  to- 
ward my  buddy  and  the  hut.  A  GI.  not  un- 
derstanding, stopped  the  old  man  with  a  foot- 


high  cost  of  the  poverty  program. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  my  "buy  Ameri- 
can" amendment  In  the  mass  transit  bill 
was  enacted  Into  law.  But  then  the  ad- 
ministration leaders,  upon  Insistence  by 


the  State  Department  to  placate  foreign 
producers,  had  the  provision  deleted  in 
the  following  year's  appropriation  bill.  I 
repeat — over  and  over  again — we  must 
have  an  American  desk  in  the  State  De- 
partment to  protect  American  interests. 
Otherwise,  our  domestic  policies  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  regulated  in  foreign  interests 
solely. 

Neither  steel  nor  any  other  industry 
should  be  exposed  to  competition  in 
which  the  workers  in  this  country  re- 
ceive an  average  pay  of  $4.50  per  hour. 
as  compared  with  $1.10  for  their  coun- 
terparts in  Japan  and  $2.75  in  Europe. 
Unless  reasonable  protective  measures 
are  adopted,  unemployment  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  Nation — only  to  be 
compounded  when  the  guns  are  still  In 
Vietnam. 

GARDNER-WEBB  COLLEGE   GROWS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gard- 
ner-Webb College  at  Boiling  Springs, 
N.C,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest 
growing  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  Sautheast.  While  it  is  a  Baptist 
institution,  it  has  the  support  and  ap- 
preciation of  people  of  all  religious  faiths 
in  the  area  in  which  it  is  located. 

This  support  and  appreciation  was  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  Foimders  Day  and 
homecoming  exercises  held  at  the  college 
on  Saturday.  October  28.  At  a  luncheon 
meeting  in  the  Charles  I.  Dover  Campus 
Center  three  new  residence  halls  at  the 
college  were  dedicated  and  given  the 
names  of  three  of  the  prominent  families 
In  North  Carolina  who  have  contributed 
heavily  in  a  financial  way  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  institution.  These  three  resi- 
dence halls  will  house  240  students  and 
were  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of 
$721,000. 

Mauney  Residence  Hall,  which  will 
•house  112  men  students,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Mauney. 
Sr..  and  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  D.  C. 
Mauney.  Tl-ie  Mauney  families  have  for 
many  years  been  residents  of  the  Kings 
Mountain,  N.C,  area  and  have  been  lead- 
ers in  many  worthwhile  activities. 

The  A.  G.  Myers  Residence  Hall  is 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin 
Myers,  Sr..  of  Gastonia,  N.C.  This  hall 
»111  house  64  men  students. 

The  C.  P.  and  Irene  Nanney  Residence 
Hall,  which  will  house  64  women  stu- 
dents, was  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Nanney  of  Gastonia.  N.C. 

At  the  luncheon  the  printed  program 
gave  brief  statements  on  the  life  and 
works  of  the  honorees.  I  make  those 
statements  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Mauney 

Major  advancements  in  higher  Christian 
Education  have  been  made  in  North  Carolina 
through  the  Interest  and  support  given  It 
ay  the  Mauney  families  of  Kings  Mountain. 


Gardner-Webb  and  Lenoir  Rhyne  colleges 
have  been  the  main  benefactors  from  the 
gifts  given  through  the  family  which  today 
continues  to  carry  out  the  philosophies  upon 
which  their  textile  dynasty  was  built. 

The  Mauney  Residence  Hall  for  men  Is 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Mauney.  Sr.  and  In  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Mauney.  These  men  are  two  of  five 
sons  of  Jacob  S.  Mauney.  who  with  his 
brother.  William  Andrew  Mauney.  were 
pioneer  Industrialists  in  the  Kings  Moun- 
tain area,  founding  the  Kings  Mountain 
Manufacturing  Co. 

W.  K  Mauney  is  a  1910  graduate  of  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College  and  is  now  over  78  years  of 
age  and  resides  in  Kings  Mountain  with  his 
wife.  His  brother.  D.  C.  Mauney.  was  a 
graduate  of  Roanoke  College  In  1902.  He 
died  In  1956  at  the  age  of  75.  His  wife  Is  also 
deceased. 

There  are  two  buildings  at  Lenoir-Rhyne 
College  In  Hickory  named  for  the  Mauney 
families.  The  W.  k.  Mauney  family  named 
the  new  music  building  there  In  1960  and 
a  dormitory  there  is  named  for  the  Jacob  S. 
Mauney  family. 

A  grandson  of  D.  C.  Mauney.  Charles 
Mauney  of  Kings  Mountain,  headed  up  the 
Gardner-Webb  College  campaign  In  the  Kings 
Mountain  area.  It  was  through  his  tremen- 
dously successful  leadership  that  the  goal  of 
925.000  was  quadrupled  with  over  $100,000 
raised.  Mauney  was  cited  as  the  Kings  Moun- 
tain Jaycees  "Man  of  the  Year"  on  the 
strength  of  this  and  of  his  work  as  chairman 
of  the  United  Fund  Drive  and  other  civic 
activities. 

The  Mauney  family,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
Interested  In  the  civic,  religious  and  Indus- 
trial life  of  North  Carolina.  The  family  built 
a  Lutheran  Church  at  HendersonvlUe  along 
with  contributing  greatly  to  the  local 
Lutheran  church.  A  library  was  given  to  the 
City  of  Kings  Mountain  and  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  receives  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port. The  list  of  those  assisted  by  the  family 
would  be  far  too  long  for  space  here.  They 
have  not  only  given  financial  support  to 
these  causes  but  In  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Boy  Scouts,  and  civic  clubs  like  the  Jaycees. 
Klwanls,  Lions,  and  others  have  given  freely 
of  their  time  and  talents. 

MVXRS 

If.  from  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
will  occupy  the  A.  G  Myers  Residence  Hall, 
there  could  be  only  one  to  match  his  tower- 
ing ability  and  community  spirit — the  pur- 
pose of  the  building  would  be  fulfilled. 

Called  the  "Elder  Statesman"  of  the  tex- 
tiles world,  Albert  Gallatin  Myers,  Sr.,  at  87. 
is  officially  retired  but  retains  a  keen  Inter- 
est in  the  textile-banking  industry  he  de- 
veloped. From  25  cents  a  day  to  one  of  the 
nation's  best  known  industrialists  is  a  long 
route,  but  A.  G.  Myers.  Sr.  managed  it 
through  successful  and  ethical  administra- 
tive talents — plus  long  hours  of  hard  work. 

He  has  not  only  been  the  driving  force 
behind  Textiles-Incorporated,  Threads  Inc. 
and  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  but  In  1907 
helped  organize  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  Greensboro  and  remains  on 
Its  board  of  directors.  Though  retired,  he  re- 
tains his  directorships  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Northern  Railway  and  the  N.C  Textile  Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

A  project  of  which  he  Is  very  proud  is  the 
"Albert  G.  Myers  Scholarship"  administered 
by  Textiles-Incorporated  and  Threads-In- 
corporated through  Myers-Texttles  Founda- 
tion. Inc.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
awarded  to  deserving  students  of  children 
of  plant  employees  through  this  foundation 
He  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  Gardner- 
Webb  College  for  many  years. 

Born  in  Chesterfield  County.  S.C,  on  a 
one-bale-to-flve-acres  cotton  farm  In  1880. 
Mr.  Myers  has  made  almost  legendary  attain- 
ments In  the  business  world  while  never  for- 
getting how  to  be  of  service   to  his  fellow 


man.  His  honors  are  rarely  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Myers,  but  he  has  been  In  "Who's  Who"  for 
28  years,  hsis  served  ae  chairman  of  the  N.C. 
Transportation  Advisory  Board,  served  with 
distinction  on  the  War  Production  Board  In 
1942,  was  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
State  Ports  Authority,  serving  as  chairman 
from  1949-53  when  the  ports  were  actually 
under  construction. 

N.C.  State  University  at  Raleigh  awarded 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Textile 
Science  In  1949  and  Duke  University's  Chap- 
ter of  DDK  awarded  him  honorary  member- 
ship in  1953.  Belmont  Abbey  College  con- 
ferred the  Doctor  of  Law  degree  in  1957  and 
in  recognition  of  the  love  and  respect  held 
by  the  people  of  Gastonia  for  him.  the  Clvl- 
tan  Club  In  1962  honored  him  ae  "Citizen  of 
the  Year." 

Nanney 

Helping  lay  the  foundation  for  happy 
homes  has  been  a  major  interest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Nanney  of  Gafitonla. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  a  home  away  from 
home  for  young  women  at  Gardner-Webb 
college  should  bear  the  name  of  this  unas- 
suming and  generous  couple. 

The  C.  P.  and  Irene  Nanney  Residence  Hall 
is  a  permanent  and  beautiful  reminder  of 
how  much  they  have  done — not  only  for 
the  college  young  people  at  Gardner-Webb — 
but  for  youth  throughout  this  state  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Through  the  Salvation  Army.  Boys  Club 
and  the  Gastonia  YMC.4,  Mr.  Nanney  has  ex- 
pressed his  love  and  confidence  in  the  youth 
of  this  area.  So  much  so  that  he  was  named 
"Man  of  the  Year"  in  1961-62  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Boys  Club,  and  was  presented  the 
Boys  Club  Bronze  Keystone  for  "long  and 
devoted"  service  to  boys  over  a  19-year  period 

Mrs.  Nanney,  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Young  People's  Department  at  the  Gastonia 
First  Chtirch  for  five  years,  as  a  former  teach- 
er In  public  schools,  and  In  many  other  civic 
and  religious  activities,  has  worked  with 
young  people.  She  is  even  well  known  among 
the  members  of  the  Rome,  Italy.  Baptist 
Student  Union  through  the  gift  to  them  of  a 
station  wagon  for  church  use. 

Mr.  Charles  Plzickney  Nanney  is  today 
President  of  the  Sun  Drop-Double  Cola 
Bottling  Co.  in  Gastonia.  Bom  in  Rutherford 
County  he  attended  public  schools  and  the 
Round  Hill  Academy  and  In  1917  moved  to 
Gastonia  with  his  wife,  the  former  Irene 
Bridges  of  Boiling  Springs.  They  entered  the 
civic  and  reUglous  "mainstream"  of  Gas- 
tonia and  the  area.  Mr.  Nanney  has  served 
Gardner-Webb  as  an  Advisor  and  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  Salvation  Army  as  an 
Advisory  Board  member  and  on  the  Boys 
Club  Advisory  Council,  the  Gastonia  YMCA 
as  a  Board  of  Directors  member,  the  Gaeton 
Community  Hospital  as  a  Board  member  and 
as  an  active  member  of  the  Optimist  Club. 
Mr.  Nanney  stays  busy  keeping  his  business 
firm  up  to  date  and  loves  to  work  around  the 
plant  shop  helping  to  up-date  old  machinery 
and  build  new  ones.  Mr.  Nanney  Is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
of  increased  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the 
classroom. 

His  wife  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Gastonia  Woman's  Club  and  was  once  hon- 
ored as  the  'Woman  of  the  Year"  in  the  club 
Mrs.  Nanney  has  been  president  of  the  Optl- 
Mrs.  Club,  has  taught  an  adult  Sunday 
School  class  for  27  years,  served  as  president 
of  the  WMU  In  her  church  and  on  many 
WMU  committees  Including  lmf>ortant  Asso- 
clatlonal  WMU  poets.  Mrs.  Nanney  enjoys 
working  in  her  yard,  relaxing  with  a  croes- 
word  puzzle,  and  taking  vacation  trips. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
appear  on  the  program  to  briefly  express 
to  these  outstanding  personages  my  own 
appreciation  for  their  financial  generos- 
ity and  their  leadership  in  the  worth- 
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while  activities  of  North  Carolina.  The 
biographical  data  which  I  have  made  a 
part  of  these  remarks  tells  only  a  part  of 
the  story  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Mauney,  Myers,  and  Nanney  families  to 
the  religious,  educational,  and  economic 
progress  of  North  Carolina.  Their  many 
contributions  to  worthwhile  causes  will 
never  be  completely  enumerated  because 
of  their  reticence  regai'ding  the  publiciz- 
ing of  their  good  works. 

Gardner-Webb  College  is  now  plan- 
ning to  move  into  the  senior  college  pro- 
gram of  education.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Eugene  Poston,  the  brilliant 
young  president  of  the  institution,  and 
with  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
leading  families  in  the  area  this  college 
will  move  on  to  greater  service  to  the 
youth  of  our  country.  Already  many  of 
our  leading  citizens  have  made  their  con- 
tribution to  this  progressive  institution 
and  have  had  their  names  honored  in 
various  ways  by  the  college.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  Mauney,  Myers,  and 
Nanney  adds  to  the  luster  of  the  campus 
of  Gardner-Webb  College. 


COURAGEOUS  LETTER  FROM  MA- 
RINE OFFICER  UNDERSCORES 
M-16  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   [Mr.  Pindley]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cou- 
rageous letter  printed  in  the  October  29 
Washington  Post  from  Marine   1st  Lt, 
M.  P.  Chervenak,  about  problems  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  in  Vietnam  are  having 
with    the   M-16    rifle,    underscores    the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  must  limit  further  troop  commit- 
ments and  also  restrict  combat  and  ma- 
neuver assignments  until  M-16  problems 
are  cleared  up.  If  we  allow  the  lacka- 
dasical  attitude  which  has  surrounded 
M-16    development,    procurement,    and 
supply  to  prevail  in  the  future,  the  sad 
result  will  be  more  Americans  unneces- 
sarily killed  or  wounded. 

This  letter  demonstrates  that  our  full 
technological  and  manufacturing  ability 
must  be  brought  to  bear  quickly  on  the 
problem  of  supplying  effective  weapons 
to  our  fighting  forces. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Thb  M-16  m  Combat 

SoTTTH  Vietnam. 
I  am  a  Marine  first  lieutenant  and  have 
been  serving  In  a  rifle  company  in  Vietnam 
since  the  15th  of  May.  Ever  since  my  arrival. 
Immediately  following  the  battle  of  HIU  881, 
one  controversy  has  loomed  above  all  else — 
that  of  the  M-ie  rifle.  I  feel  that  It  Is  my 
duty  and  responsibility  to  report  the  truth 
about  this  rifle  as  I  have  seen  it.  My  con- 
science will  not  let  me  rest  any  longer. 

The  Idea  of  a  lightweight,  automatic 
weapon  Is  a  fine  idea  and  I  do  not  categori- 
cally reject  the  M-16  rifle  as  being  useless. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  Is  a  basic 
mechanical  deficiency  within  the  weapon 
whlcb  causes  a  failure  to  extract.  This  faUture 
to  extract  a  spent  casing  from  the  chamber 
allows  another  round  to  be  fed  In  behind 
the  unextracted  casing  causing  the  rifle  to 


Jam.  When  this  occurs,  a  cleaning  rod  and 
precious  seconds  are  needed  to  clear  the 
chamber.  A  Marine  In  a  flreflght  does  not 
have  those  precious  seconds. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  Improper 
cleamng  and  unfamlllarlty  with  the  weapon 
cause  any  malfunction  which  may  occur. 
Any  rifle  that  requires  cleaning  to  the  degree 
they  speak  of  has  no  place  as  a  combat 
weapon. 

I  believe  that  the  cold,  hard  facts  about 
the  M-16  are  clouded  over  by  a  fabrication 
of  the  truth  for  political  and  financial  con- 
siderations. I  have  seen  too  many  Marines 
hiding  behind  a  paddy  dike  trying  to  clear 
their  rifles  to  accept  these  explanations  any 
longer. 

Our  battalion  has  flred  these  rifles  on 
numerous  occasions,  aboard  the  ship  and  In 
the  field,  to  try  and  find  a  solution  for  this 
problem.  All  rifles  were  cleaned  and  Inspected 
prior  to  these  tests.  Having  supervised  sev- 
eral of  these  tests,  I  will  swear  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  rifles 
malfunctioned  at  least  once  under  these 
optimiun  conditions. 

During  a  recent  flreflght  on  the  21st  of 
July,  no  fewer  than  40  men  in  my  company 
reported  to  me  that  their  rifles  had  mal- 
functioned because  of  failures  to  extract. 
Because  of  these  Inoperative  rifles,  we  were 
severely  hampered  In  our  efforts  to  extract 
a  platoon  which  had  been  pinned  down. 
Lack  of  sufficient  fljep>ower  also  caused  us 
great  difficulty  In  getting  our  casualties  out. 
Having  40  rifles  malfunction  In  any  rifle 
company  is  a  serious  matter,  and  In  an  un- 
derstrengthed  company  such  as  ours,  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  is  greatly  Increased, 
This  problem  Is  Increasing  in  its  serious- 
ness and  I  know  that  It  Ls  the  major  morale 
problem  In  the  company.  Unfortunately,  all 
our  complaints  and  the  results  of  our  tests 
never  seem  to  reach  willing  ears.  I  do  not 
mean  for  this  letter  to  be  a  slap  at  my 
battalion,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Colt  Manu- 
facttirlng  Co..  the  Defense  Department  or 
anyone  else  concerned.  It  Is  written  out  of 
concern  for  the  safety  of  the  men  in  my 
company  and  of  the  great  morale  problem 
that  the  M-16  causes.  I  will  stand  and  stake 
my  reputation  on  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
men  wounded  and  perhaps  killed  because  of 
Inoperative  rlfies.  The  men  in  the  company 
have  absolutely  no  confidence  In  the  weapon 
they  carry,  and  yet.  they  wUl  be  asked  to  go 
on  another  operation  In  the  very  near  future 
carrj-lng  this  very  same  weapon.  Word  will 
come  down  from  higher  up,  however,  stating 
that  no  one  will  take  a  negative  attitude 
about  the  M-16.  nor  will  they  speak  of  the 
weapon  In  a  derogatory  manner  to  any 
newsman. 

I  can  only  hope  that  men  such  as  yourself, 
who  are  In  a  position  to  do  something,  will 
do  something.  The  search  for  truth  is  para- 
mount In  all  of  us  and  I  ask  you  to  look  into 
this  problem  and  search  for  the  truth  there. 
I  will  stand  behind  every  word  that  I  have 
written.  I  think  that  this  problem  has  been 
overlooked  too  long  and  too  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  gloes  over  a  situation  that 
endangers  the  lives  of  men. 

M.  P.  Chekvbnak. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R, 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  urgent  and  critical  prob- 
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lems  facing  the  American  people  today 
is  that  of  a  steadily  mounting  national 
crime  rate.  The  problem  of  crime  wUI 
never  be  adequately  attacked  until  the 
American  people  are  sulBciently  aroused 
to  its  seriousness.  In  that  light,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  speech  given 
recently  by  Representative  Richard  H 
PoFF,    Republican,    of    Virginia,   chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Crime.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Poff  spells 
out  how  the  lives  of  our  average  citizens 
are  affected  by  organized  crime,  and  how- 
organized   crime   and   street  crime  are 
related.  He  further  points  up  the  need 
for  the  carefully  circumscribed  use  of 
wiretapping  in  an  attack  on  organized 
crime,  I  think  the  speech  that  follows 
below  is  well  worth  the  reading  time  of 
every  House  Member: 
Speech   of  Congressman   Richard  H.  Poit 
Sixth    District    of   Virginia,   Betore  thi 
Association     or     Federal     Investigators 
September  29,  1967,  Washington,  D.C. 
May  I  define  ray  mission  today?  First,  let 
me  say  what  It  is  not.  I  am  not  here  to  lecture 
this  audience:   you  are  more  knowledgeable 
and  more  experienced  in  my  subject  than  I, 
I  am  not  here  to  criticize  this  audience  but  to 
commend  It.  I  am  not  here  to  proselyte;  in 
the  doctrine   of  law   enforcement  I   believe 
we  are  of  the  same  faith.  I  am  not  here  to 
preach  partisan  dogma;   this  Is  because  the 
subject  is  nonpartisan,  and  if  it  were  other- 
wise,   I    would    be    hopelessly   outnumbered 
here. 

My  mission  is  none  of  these.  It  Is  simply 
and  earnestly  to  enlist  your  experience,  your 
skills  and  your  talents  in  an  educational 
program.  All  of  us  who  are  alert  to  the  danger 
must  unite  to  educate  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  nature  and  scope  or  orga- 
nized crime.  Its  kinship  to  street  crime  and 
the  threat  both  pose  to  our  society. 

My  good  friend,  Lewis  F.  Powell,  a  former 
President  of  the  American  Bar  AssociaUon 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  President'B 
Crime  Commission,  said  recently  and  I 
quote: 

"Despite  Congressional  investigations  and 
much  talk,  the  public  generally  has  only  the 
vaguest  conception  of  organized  crime,  what 
It  is  and  what  it  does.  The  term  evokes,  for 
the  average  person  of  our  generation,  an 
image  of  gang  warfare  (largely  in  Chicago) 
and  perhaps  of  Al  Capone  being  sent  to  Jail 
for  Income  tax  evasion  because  the  law  was 
too  bumbling  to  convict  him  of  murder  and 
extortion." 

Parenthetically.  It  is  not  only  the  "average 
person"  whose  conception  of  organized  crime 
is  vague.  There  appears  to  be  a  profound 
misconception  in  the  highest  echelons  of 
Government.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.S.  referred  to  organized  crime  as  a  'tiny 
part"  of  the  total  crime  picture.  Some  of 
the  most  Influential  organs  of  the  press 
echoed  his  sentiments  and  described  it  as  a 
part  of  the  periphery  of  the  problem.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  does  not  agree.  Last  year,  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  with  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach.  the  President  said  that 
organized  crime  "constitutes  nothing  less 
than  a  guerrilla  war  against  society."  Per- 
haps the  most  concise  and  most  fjenetratlng 
assessment  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
is  a  sentence  which  I  quote  back  to  you  from 
your  own  Association's  statement  issued 
recently: 

"Our  people  see  its  effects  dally  In  the 
death  masks  of  its  victims  and  the  squalor 
and  poverty  it  perpetuates  through  its  ac- 
tivities In  gambling,  loan-sharking,  drug 
trafficking,  extortion,  prostitution,  and  the 
moral  degeneration  and  official  corruption 
that  results  therefrom." 

Regrettably,  laymen  and  even  some  experts 
and  practitioners  tend  to  divide  crime  into 
two  arbitrary  categories  and  treat  the  two 
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j5  if  they  existed  individually  and  in- 
dependently and  with  no  correlation.  Cate- 
eorv  one  is  "organized  crime";  category  two 
is  '''street  crime".  As  Mr.  Powell  Indicated, 
organized  crime  is  regarded  as  remote,  de- 
tached and  unconnected  with  the  life  of 
the  average  citizen.  The  President's  Crime 
Commission  said  that  "organized  crime  af- 
fects the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  but 
Decause  it  desperately  preserves  its  invisi- 
bility, many,  perhaps  most.  Americans  are 
not  aware  how  they  are  affected  or  even 
that  they  are  affected  at  all." 

Tlie  central  thrust  of  our  education  pro- 
ersni  must  be  to  dispel  that  false  notion  and 
to  s'jell  out  precisely  in  what  way  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  affected.  Obviously,  the  aver- 
age citizen  who  lives  in  one  of  the  com- 
munities which  has  been  captured  and  con- 
trol,ed  by  the  mob  Is  affected.  The  most 
humble  citizen  of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  suffered 
no  illusion  about  that  when  that  unfor- 
tira.ite  city  was  known  as  "Murder  to^m — 
USA".  No  one  needs  to  educate  the  average 
citizens  who  lived  In  Newport.  Kentucky, 
or  Keadlng,  Pennsylvania,  when  those  com- 
munities were  corrupted  by  racketeers.  A 
month  ago  the  average  citizen  in  New  Or- 
leans was  much  like  the  average  citizen 
evernvhere  else;  he  had  no  Idea  that  orga- 
nized crime  was  affecting  his  dally  life.  Then 
came  the  L\fe  magazine  articles  which  ex- 
posed the  surface  of  the  crime  iceberg: 
then  the  dispute  between  Life  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  and  now  today  we  And 
in  our  newspapers  an  AP  story  which  reads 
in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"Gov  John  J.  McKelthen  of  Louisiana, 
said  tonight  that  Life  magazine  had  sup- 
plied him  with  "information  we  did  not 
have"  about  organized  crime  in  his  State, 
and  "with  that  Information  we  are  going 
to  clean  Louisiana  up." 

Undoubtedly,  the  average  citizen  of  New 
Orleans  knows  today  that  organized  crime 
affects  his  life  and  yet  he  still  doesn't  know 
exactly  how  or  why.  In  passing.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  why  this  information  about 
organized  crime  is  not  in  the  files  of  the 
Justice  Department.  If  it  is  there.  I  wonder 
why  it  was  not  delivered  to  the  authorities 
In  Louisiana.  The  fact  that  one  man.  a 
magazine  reporter,  a  man  without  official 
portfolio,  could  all  alone  discover  and  ex- 
pose the  base  of  the  Iceberg,  is  something 
of  a  commentary  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  is  conducting  the  fight 
against  organized  crime.  And  it  illustrates 
the  urgency  of  the  educational  mission 
which  is  ours. 

That  mission  I  say.  is  to  educate  the  aver- 
age citizen  as  to  how  he  is  affected  by  or- 
ganized crime.  And  to  be  affected,  it  Is  not 
necessary  that  he  live  in  Youngstown  or 
Newport  or  Reading  or  New  Orleans.  In  any 
of  at  least  six  roles,  he  is  a  potential  victim. 

(li  .Mr.  Average  Citizen  is  affected  by  or- 
ganized crime  if  he  is  a  businessman.  Or- 
ganized crime  affects  the  businessman  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  When  the  syndicate  com- 
mits arson.  It  raises  the  Insurance  rates  the 
businessman  pays.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
pre-planned  and  cleverly  executed,  costs  the 
businessman  millions  of  dollars  a  year  In 
bad  debt  losses. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  organized  crime  Is 
a  threat  to  the  entire  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  Trafficking  In  vice  and  greed 
and  ali  the  ignoble  human  frailties,  syn- 
dicated crime  has  a  gigantic  earning  power. 
This  earning  power  has  filled  a  reservoir  of 
wealth  unmatched  by  any  legitimate  fi- 
nancial institution  in  the  nation.  The  Cosa 
Nostra  has  tapped  this  reservoir  and  in- 
vested its  funds  In  wholly  legitimate  busi- 
ness activity.  With  resources  practically  un- 
limited, the  crime  syndicate  has  the  power 
not  only  to  acquire  and  control  an  individual 
business  establishment,  but,  by  massive  pur- 
chases and  sales  on  the  stock  market,  to 
manipulate  capital  values  and  Influence  price 
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structures.  By  careful,  methodical,  clandes- 
tine infiltration  of  several  segments  of  a 
particular  Industry,  organized  crime  can 
create  monopolies  and,  by  coercive  methods, 
restrain  commerce  among  the  states  and 
with  foreign   nations. 

Clearly,  the  investment  in  a  legitimate 
business"  of  funds  illegally  acquired  or  funds 
legally  acquired  but  unreported  for  tax  pur- 
poses constitutes  an  act  of  unfair  competi- 
tion and  an  unconscionable  trade  practice 
against  others  engaged  in  that  business. 
Legislation  has  been  Introduced  to  activate 
the  criminal  clauses  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
in  a  more  effective  way  in  such  cases. 

(2)  Mr.  Average  Citizen  is  affected  by  or- 
ganized crime  if  he  is  a  wage-earner.  By  In- 
timidation or  infiltration  of  honest  labor 
unions,  hoodlums  contrive  to  control  the  la- 
bor supply,  frustrate  unionization  of  some 
industries,  promote  sweetheart  contracts  to 
cheat  the  rank  and  file,  extort  money  as  the 
purchase  price  of  labor  peace,  and  gain  access 
to  mammoth  union  pension  funds. 

(3)  Mr.  Average  Citizen  is  affected  by  or- 
ganized crime  if  he  is  a  consumer.  Although 
the  housewife  may  not  know  It,  the  price  of 
a  loaf  of  bread  may  go  up  IC,  as  a  direct 
result  of  an  organized  crime  conspiracy.  The 
houseviife  dldnt  know  It  until  she  read  the 
life  Magazine  articles,  but  the  inferior  de- 
tergent she  bought  at  the  local  A&P  store 
was  peddled  by  one  Gerry  Catena  who  pushed 
his  products  unwanted  upon  the  food  chain. 
When  A&P  resisted,  five  stores  were  bombed 
and  two  store  managers  were  killed. 

The  consumer  most  brutally  affected  by 
organized  crime  Is  the  man  who  depends 
upon  drugs.  I  am  talking  not  only  about  the 
traffic  in  LSD  and  other  hallucegins.  I  am 
talking  about  counterfeit  and  spurious  drugs 
palmed  off  on  sick  people  by  organized  crim- 
inals. 

(4)  Mr.  Average  Citizen  is  affected  by  or- 
ganized crime  if  he  is  a  taxpayer.  The  classic 
example  Is  the  revenue  loss  in  untaxed  liquor 
which  the  honest  taxpayer  must  make  up. 
More  recently,  the  typical  problem  Is  the  un- 
taxed cigarette.  Governor  Rockefeller  says 
that  his  state  loses  S50  million  a  year  to 
cigarette  bootleggers. 

Two  years  ago  the  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner testified  that  his  office  had  rec- 
ommended over  a  four  year  f>erlod  assess- 
ments against  organized  crime  operations 
totalling  $219  million.  How  much  more  was 
not  discovered  and  not  assessed  can  only  be 
imagined.  If  organized  criminals  paid  Income 
tax  on  the  profit  involved  in  the  syndicate's 
gross  take  (estimated  at  up  to  $50  billion  a 
year),  there  would  be  little  need  for  the 
10''c  surtax  the  President  has  requested. 

(51  Afr.  Average  Citizen  is  affected  by  or- 
ganized crime  if  he  is  a  victim  of  poverty. 
For  fiscal  year  1968.  the  President  sisked  Con- 
gress for  a  little  over  $2  billion  to  fund  the 
War  on  Poverty.  Organized  crime's  profit  from 
illegal  gambling  is  about  87  billion  a  year, 
possibly  half  of  which  comes  from  the  ntim- 
bers  racket.  Much  of  the  money  involved  in 
the  numbers  racket  is  extracted  not  from 
the  affluent  but  from  poor  people  who  look 
upon  it  as  their  only  real  chance  to  escape 
from  the  ghetto.  The  urban  poverty  program 
win  never  work  so  long  as  the  mob  Is  skim- 
ming off  501  more  money  in  gambling  profits 
than  the  taxpayers  are  contributing. 

Organized  crime  derives  some  $360  million 
a  year  from  illegal  narcotics  traffic;  that  Is 
precisely  what  we  are  spending  on  Project 
Head  Start.  Under  the  Poverty  War  program, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  makes 
loans  totalling  some  $50  million  a  year  to 
amall  businessmen  who  are  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  credit  The  loan  sharks  In  orga- 
nized crime  make  a  profit  of  7  times  that 
much. 

(61  Mr.  Average  Ctizen  is  affected  by  or- 
ganized crime  if  he  is  a  victim  of  street 
orime.  In  the  first  place,  unknown  to  many, 
much  local  crime  Is  the  direct  result  of  or- 


ganized criminal  conspiracies.  Arson  prac- 
ticed by  organized  crime  destroys  real  prop- 
erty owned  by  inncx;ent  landlords.  Car  theft 
rings  are  skillfully  organized  and  operate  In- 
terstate. Burglary  and  jewel  thefts  reportedly 
are  completely  orgamzed  In  Miami  today.  The 
occasional  crook  must  obtain  prior  permis- 
sion from  the  mob  before  he  can  make  a 
"score".  The  mob  acts  as  a  fence.  The  mob 
always  gets  its  cut.  Even,  however,  when 
localcrlme  is  not  organized,  there  Is  a  direct 
relationship  between  organized  crime  and 
street  crime  Indeed.  In  a  very  real  sense 
organized  crime  Is  the  seed-ljed  of  street 
crime.  The  classic  UlustraUon  is  narcotics 
traffic  A  high  percentage  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted against  persons  and  their  property 
are  the  result  of  the  compulsive  i>a8slon  of 
the  addict  to  acquire  the  money  necessary  to 
feed  his  loathesome  habit  One  District  At- 
torney estimated  the  figure  as  high  as  50'> 
F.B.I,  uniform  crime  rejxsrts  show  that 
much  of  the  crime  in  our  cities  and  suburbs 
is  committed  by  Juveniles  operating  In 
neighborhood  gangs.  The  hero  of  these  gangs, 
the  man  who  inspires  them  In  their  miscon- 
duct, is  the  hoodlum  or  racketeer  who  con- 
trols the  neighborhood.  His  life  of  affluence 
and  security  seems  to  be  a  better  way  of  life 
than  that  their  parents  have  g.ven  them. 

In  still  another  way.  organized  crime  has  a 
measurable  impact  upon  street  crime  The 
syndicate  tlirives  and  survives  only  where  it 
succeeds  in  corrupting  local  law  enforcement 
The  corrupt  cop  who  takes  a  bribe  and  closes 
his  eyes  to  the  numbers  racket  and  the  dope 
traffic  is  all  too  likely  to  be  blind  to  other 
forms  of  crime  as  well. 

In  summary,  any  p>erson  who  operates  a 
business,  earns  a  wage,  keeps  house,  pays 
taxes,  suffers  poverty,  or  falls  victim  to  street 
crime.  Is  also  directly  or  indirectly  a  victim 
of  organized  crime  And  whatever  victory  is 
won  In  the  war  on  organized  crime  Ls  also  a 
victory  for  the  average  citizen  of  America. 

That  war  will  Involve  many  battles.  Not 
the  least  of  these  »-lll  be  those  against  the 
socio-economic  and  environmental  causes  of 
the  crime  problem.  Tliese  must  t)e  won.  We 
must  also  attack  recidivism,  by  developing 
enlightened  techniques  of  probation,  parole, 
institutional  reform  and  prisoner  rehabili- 
tation. 

But  victories  in  these  battles  are  long 
range  in  their  impact;  and  the  problem  Is 
immediate  and  critical  Accordingly,  we  must 
fight  first  battles  first  and  devise  strategy  and 
tactics  which  wUl  have  a  more  Immediate 
impact.  We  urgently  need  new  legislative 
tools — a  consolidated,  comprehensive  witness 
Immunity  statute,  an  obstruction  of  investi- 
gation law,  different  rules  of  evidence  in  per- 
jury prosecutions,  appellate  review  of  sup- 
pression orders,  extended  sentences  for  con- 
victions of  organized  crime  overlords,  precise 
definitions  and  prcx-edures  in  the  field  of  in- 
terrogation, arrest  and  Indictment.  All  of 
these  new  'lools  are  Important,  but  no  matter 
how  sharp  they  may  be,  they  will  be  useless 
in  the  absence  of  the  proper  tools  of  investi- 
gation. As  you  may  have  guessed.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  electronic  surveillance. 

What  is  involved  here  are  two  basic  values. 
One  is  the  right  of  privacy  of  the  Individual. 
The  other  is  the  right  of  safety  of  society. 
Any  legislation  which  Ignores  either  is  faulty. 
Any  legislation  which  falls  to  strike  a  proper 
balance  between  the  two  is  Itself  unbalanced 
and  dangerous.  In  company  with  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  both 
political  parties.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  I  earnestly  and  honestly  think  strikes 
that  balance.  On  the  one  hand.  It  completely 
outlaws  all  forms  of  •wiretapping  and  bugging 
practiced  by  private  citizens  and  imposes 
heavv  criminal  penalties.  On  the  other  hand. 
it  authorizes  limited  electronic  surveillance 
in  specific  criminal  investigations  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  acting  under  a  court  order 
In  the  absence  of  a  court  order  or  when  the 
limitations  of  the  court  order  are  violated. 
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the  leg^lation  imposes  not  only  substantial 
criminal  penalties  against  the  officer  but  civil 
sanctions  aa  well. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  legislation 
enjoys  the  most  respectable  support  both  In 
public  opinion  polls  and  In  every  echelon  of 
government,  federal,  state  and  local.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  support  ol  the  Association  of  Fed- 
eral Investigators,  it  has  the  support  of  the 
National   AaeoclaUon    of   District   Attornevs, 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  and  three  for- 
mer Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  sorrow  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  stands  almost  alone  in 
opposition    to    this   dlsUngulshed    compaiiv. 
Moreover,  he  sunds  muscle  bound,  inflexible 
and  unyielding.  No  statlsUc.  no  fact,  no  cir- 
cumstance, no  crisis  seems  sufficient  to  move 
him.  Such  a  posture  Is  impossible  to  explain 
untu  he  provee  that  every  soldier  In  the  war 
against  crime  is  out  of  step  but  the  general. 
If  the  Attorney  General  rests  his  position 
on  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  investi- 
gation of  organized  crime,  he  rests  on  a  min- 
imum foundation.  Experience  or  Inexperience 
not  withstanding,  the  Attorney  General  still 
has  access  to  a  large  library  of  tape  record- 
ings,  log  entries   and   internal   communica- 
tions compiled  In  a  four  year  investigation 
of  organized   crime  throughout  the  nation. 
That  library  contains  by  chapter  and  verse 
the  sordid  story  of  the  vice  and  violence  of 
nearly   every  major   Costa  Nostra   figure   in 
the  U.S.  It  Is  Impossible  to  believe  that  any 
person  could  be  aware  of  the  content  of  this 
library  and  the  background  data  which  make 
It   relevant   and   stUl   make   a   public    pro- 
nouncement that  wiretapping  is  not  effective 
in  the  flght  against  orgaiUzed  crime   In  the 
face  of  that  pronouncement,  and  In  light  of 
the  Attorney  General's  stubborn  opposition 
to  leglslaUon  approved  by  nearly  everybody 
else,  my  charitable  Instincts  require  me  to 
assume  that  he  has  not  had  time  during  his 
short  tenure  of  office  to  examine  this  library. 
I  implore  him  to  do  so.  Having  done  so,  he 
wni  learn  how  "tiny"  organized  crime  is  not 
and  how  effective  court-regulated  electronic 
surveillance  can  be.  And  If  he  is,  as  I  believe 
he  is,  big  enough  to  change  his  mind,  he  will 
be  applauded.  If  not.  the  Congress  one  day 
soon  will  lay  a  bill  on  the  President's  desk 
and  give  the  Attorney  General  an  opportunity 
to  recommend  a  veto. 

I  do  not  want  to  wave  the  flag  and  I  do  not 
want  to  sound  Uke  a  politician.  However,  I 
think  that  the  flrst  function  of  government 
Is  to  serve  the  individual  and  the  society  of 
which  he  Is  a  part  by  preserving  law  and 
order.  You  and  I,  as  a  part  of  government 
have  a  sobering  responsibility  to  see  that  that 
function  Is  fulfllled.  To  return  to  the  place 
I  began,  our  responsibility  Is  an  educational 
mission.  We  must  preach  without  patroniz- 
ing. We  must  dramatize  without  exaggerat- 
ing We  must  lay  the  predicate  for  citizen 
dialogue.  We  must  focus  public  attention 
upon  the  alternatives.  And  then,  we  must 
help  to  translate  the  public  will  into  action 
In  the  legislative  halls,  the  executive  man- 
sions and  the  courtrooms. 


THE  GREAT  DOLLAR  THROW- 
AWAY— CONTINUED 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mar>-land  [Mr.  Mathias]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  first 


installments  of  an  intriiruing  series,  "The 
Great  Dollar  Throwaway."  by  Mr.  Jerry 
Cartledge.  of  the  Baltimore  News  Amer- 
ican. 

I  would  like  to  make  available  to  my 
coUeagues  today  the  fourth  and  fifth 
articles  in  this  series,  which  focus  on  the 
need  for  close  scrutiny  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  articles  appeared  in  the  News 
American  on  October  25  and  26  as 
follows : 

IProm  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American 

Oct.  25,   1967) 

Great     Dollar     Throwawat — IV:     Detknse 

Waste  Most  DirncTn.T  To  Smoke  Orr 

(By  Jerry  Cartledge) 
The  so-called  "Hawks"  and  "Doves"  In  the 
United  States  Congress  are  often  separated 
more  distinctly  by  economic  reasons  than  by 
ideological  differences  concerning  the  con- 
duct or  existence  of  the  Vietnam  War 

The  Doves  Jealously  eye  the  $75.5  billion 
initially  earmarked  for  defense  spending  dur- 
ing fiscal  1968.  The  figure  represents  more 
than  half  of  the  $135  bUllon  executive  budget 
for  the  year,  and  the  Doves  would  rather  see 
that  money  spent  on  domestic  programs. 

The  Hawks,  on  the  other  hand,  zealously 
guard  all  of  their  defense  approprlaUons, 
both  for  hardcore  defense  projects  and  for 
those  many  programs  and  projects  that  lie 
In  that  fuzzy  perimeter  surrounding  the 
nation's  overall  defense  effort. 

Those  who  question  the  nearly  J2  bUIlon 
a  month  spent  to  flght  the  war  "in  Vietnam 
meet  with  the  fiercest  resistance,  and  they 
themselves,  even  find  It  hard  to  question 
money  spent  to  arm,  feed,  supply  and  provide 
the  best  medical  care  for  the  American  GI 
engaged  In  this  constantly  mushrooming 
struggle.  "^ 

In  a  moment  of  anger  during  a  House  dis- 
cussion of  spending  recently,  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Ford  directed  a  stinging  blow  at  Lady 
Bird  Johnson's  "America  the  Beautiful" 
spending  programs  with  the  statement: 

"I'm  talking  about  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  beautifying  America  while  the  number  of 
OIs  killed  or  wounded  passes  the  50  000 
mark  ..." 

Ford,  a  major  supporter  of  Maryland  Con- 
gressman Charles  McC.  Mathias'  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  third  Hoover  Commission  to  oversee 
programs  and  spending  in  the  executive 
branch  of  government,  is  an  outspoken  crlUc 
of  runaway  government  spending  of  tax- 
payer dollars  and  gross  mismanagement  and 
inefficiency  In  federal  programs  and  projects 

Another  Congressman,  conscious  of  the 
spirallng  defense  budget  and  the  many  ef- 
forts to  cut  it  back,  said,  "Almost  everyone 
you  talk  with— In  Congress  or  In  the  govern- 
ment agencies— will  say  the  place  to  look  for 
waste  is  In  the  Department  of  Defense 

"With  some  $75.8  billion,  more  than  half 
of  the  executive  budget,  going  into  defense 
this  seems  understandable.  However,  It  Is  also 
the  most  dlfflciUt  area  to  smoke  out  evidence 
of  waste." 

StlU,  congressional  committees,  certain 
agencies  and  unusual  circumstances  often 
serve  to  find  clear-cut  evidence  of  bungling 
and  Inefficiency  which  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  while  con- 
ducting a  special  analysis  of  U.S.  Army  pro- 
curement and  spending  recently  came  up 
with  a  high-blown  goof  by  the  military 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  than  one 
million  dollars  to  American  taxpayers. 

The  Army  had  spent  $1  million  to  •  •  • 
ship  a  dozen  locomotives  to  Thailand 
Only,  somebody  goofed,  and  the  wrong  kind 
of  engines  were  bought  and  shipped. 

When  the  Army  learned  that  Its  12  loco- 
motives were  not  suited  to  Thailand's  needs 
it  went  out  and  bought  a  dozen  more  of  the 
right  type,  which  were  subsequently  shipped 
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to  Thailand.  The  cost  of  correcting  the  error 
was  $2.3  mUllon.  **         '^^ 

As  one  West  Coast  Democratic  congress 
man  put  it.  "The  original,  unsuitable  loco" 
motives  are  now  probably  gathering  rust  in 
some  Jungle  clearing  in  Thailand,  or  nossi 
bly  serving  as  curiosities  for  the  native  chi" 
dren  on  their  way  to  American-built  schools 
libraries  and  clinics  in  that  foreign  country  '• 
A  national  magazine  recently  reported 
"Congressional  committees  devote  endless 
hours  going  over  defense  spending,  yet  their 
members  agree  discouraglngly  this  is 
an  almost  Impossible  task.  Size,  security  and 
the  Inevitable  confusion  arising  from  the 
Vietnam  war  make  the  Pentagon  almost 
opaque." 

If  the  Army's  locomotion  problems  give  ilie 
Navy  any  cause  for  humor,  they  need  only 
to  look  toward  Balnbrtdge,  Maryland,  to  have 
the  smiles  wiped  from  their  faces. 

A  WAVE  barracks,  costing  $1.2  miKion 
was  recently  completed  at  Balnbrldge.  It  is  ^ 
sturdy  and  modern  structure,  started  in 
late  1965 — the  same  time  it  was  decided  to 
move  the  enure  WAVE  faculty  from  Mury- 
land  to  new  headquarters  at  Orlando.  Fla. 

The  money  to  construct  the  facility  had 
been  appropriated  well  In  advance  of  imv 
target  buUdlng  date  and  became  part  of  an 
estimated  $600  million  in  deferred  military 
spending  over  which  Congress  has  lost  all 
control.  This  Is  money  for  projects  approved 
In  one  year,  but  not  necessarily  started  unui 
several  years  later. 

The  Balnbrldge  debacle  was  at  first  denied 
by  Herbert  Roback,  staff  administrator  of 
the  Military  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  mlxup  was  finally  admitted  by  Ro- 
back in  a  two-page  letter  filled  with  govern- 
ment-type language  which  serves  more  to 
confuse  than  to  enlighten. 

But,  If  It  is  any  consolation  to  the  tax- 
payers who  must  foot  the  bill  for  the  WAVE- 
less  WAVE  barracks  in  Maryland,  Rob.ici£ 
hastens  to  assure  that  the  Navy  will  use 
the  barracks  "for  other  activities." 

Occasionally  an  individual  congressman  or 
a  committee  of  some  government  agency  will 
get  hold  of  a  piece  of  information  regarding 
some  costly  bureaucratic  Inefficiency  or  ad- 
ministrative foul-up,  but  the  occasions  are 
rare  and  the  facu  unearthed  arc  usually  over 
and  done  with  and  past  anv  hope  of  cor- 
rection. 

In  one  Instance,  it  took  a  stunning  na- 
Uonal  tragedy  and  the  deaths  of  three  heroic 
astronauts  on  the  launch  pad  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy last  Jan.  27  to  bring  to  light  many 
shocking  revelations  about  the  National  .Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Agency  and  its  gross 
mismanagement  of  the  Apollo  space  project. 

Perhaps  Lt.  Col.  Virgil  I.  Grlssom.  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  H.  White  2nd,  and  Lt.  Comdr  Roger 
B.  Chaffee  did  not  die  in  vain,  because  their 
deaths  did  focus  the  attention  of  Congress 
on  NASA  programs  which  were  costing  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  lor  wasteful 
management,  duplication,  unchecked  and 
sometimes  unnecessary  research  projects, 
failure  to  provide  needed  safety  precautions, 
and  a  host  of  other  gross  inefficiencies. 

Such  a  group  as  the  third  Hoover  Com- 
mission, proposed  by  Congressman  Mathias. 
would  have  had  the  authority  to  conduct  a 
continuing  Investigation  Into  NASA  opera- 
tions and  would  have  been  able  to  both 
prevent  and  correct  inefficient  operations  as 
they  came  to  light. 

Of  necessity,  says  Congressman  Donaln 
Rumsfeld  of  Illinois.  "Congressional  review 
has  often  been  piecemeal  and  after  the  fact. 
For  example,  the  recent  congressional  hear- 
ing concerning  the  tragic  Apollo  spacecraft 
tire  unearth  a  shocking  amount  of  Informa- 
tion about  NASA's  operations  which  should 
have  been  reported  to  Congress  long  ago 

■  Until  now.  NASA  has  exercised  too  much 
discretion  In  determining  what  it  should  and 
what  It  should  not  tell  Congress. 
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•Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  correct 
.jiis"  Rumsfeld  continued,  "and,  hopefully, 
the  provisions  In  the  House  version  of  the 
jj/VSA  authorization  bill  (now  in  House- 
Senate  conference)  will  be  accepted  and 
thereby  require  NASA  to  keep  Congress 
fully  and  currently  informed'  and  to  create 
an  independent  safety  advisory  panel." 

While  he  said  he  was  convinced  such  ac- 
.jon  was  necessary  with  respect  to  NASA, 
Rumsfeld  added  his  support  to  the  Mathias 
bill  calling  for  another  Hoover  Commission 
to  keep  tabs  on  all  government  programs 
and  spending. 

•I  am  equally  convinced,"  Rumsfeld  said, 
that,  if  the  operations  of  the  executive 
branch  are  studied  and  reviewed  for  orga- 
alzaiional  deficiencies  and  economy  of  op- 
eration, there  would  be  far  less  need  to  wage 
battles  on  the  floor  of  Congress  on  a  piece- 
meal. hlt-or-mlBs  basis" 

Congressional  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees during  long  weeks  of  tedious  hear- 
ings sometimes  are  able  to  come  up  with  evi- 
dence of  hard-core  Inefficiency  or  down-right 
mismanagement  within  particular  agencies. 

Pushing  aside  the  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  brochures,  booklets,  pamphlets,  pubUc 
relations  handouts  and  other  publications 
and  program  analyses  used  as  window  dress- 
ing by  government  agencies,  the  congressmen 
summon  department,  bureau  and  agency 
chiefs  to  answer  direct  questions  concerning 
the  operation  of  their  own  bureaucratic 
bailiwicks. 

After  months  of  hearings,  a  report  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  July  30  ac- 
cused the  executive  branch  of  wasting  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  by  loose  management  of 
the  government's  vast  operations. 

The  report  was  highly  critical  of  procure- 
ment policies  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, especially. 

The  committee  said  that  despite  continual 
prodding  bv  Congrees.  the  defense  agency  had 
made  insufficient  use  of  competitive  bidding 
in  all  lines  of  department  purchasing 

The  Defense  Department  was  further 
charged  with  allowing  Itself  to  be  over- 
charged on  negotiated  contracts  by  falling 
to  get  accurate  cost  data. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  a  1962  law 
requires  that  all  government  contracUng  offi- 
cers obtain  accurate,  current  and  complete 
cost  data.  "But,"  said  the  conunlttee,  "In  the 
Defense  Department  there  has  been  a  serious 
and  comprehensive  lack  of  compliance  with 
It." 

Careless  inventory  control  and  manage- 
ment of  government  stores  held  by  contrac- 
tors was  termed  "shocking"  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  added.  "Poor  inventory  control  Is 
not  only  wasteful,  but  It  makes  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  efficient  national  supply  system 
impossible." 

In  a  closing  statement,  which  might  con- 
stitute some  of  the  best  ammunition  yet  for 
Congressman  Mathias  in  his  appeal  for  a 
new  Hoover  Commission,  the  committee  said: 

"Even  more  disturbing  is  the  evidence  that 
without  surveillance  internal  management  In 
the  executive  branch  is  such  that  it  would 
not  itself  have  revealed  these  deficiencies  for 
years  to  come." 

While  the  evidence  of  inefficiency  within 
the  defense  establishment  is  undeniable,  It 
took  a  young  congressman  from  California, 
Ed  Relnecke,  to  put  in  their  plac«  all  those 
who  would  trace  the  cancer  of  giant  federal 
spending  to  the  doorstep  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Relnecke  readily  admits  that  the  defense 
budget  has  risen  34  percent  In  the  past  seven 
years,  but  he  quickly  points  out  that  the 
Increase  has  been  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
the  rise  in  budgetary  allotments  for  seven 
other  Cabinet  departments: 

Commerce  went  up  70  i>ercent  In  the  same 
time. 

Interior  rose  91  percent. 

The  Justice  Department  increased  58  per- 
cent. 


The  Post  Office  has  a  43  percent  Increase  In 
Its  annual  deficit. 

State  Department  costs  went  up  64  percent. 

The  Treasury  budget  Jumped  41   percent. 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shot  up  a 
whooping  200  percent. 

"Some  may  argue,"  Relnecke  said,  "that 
increases  in  the  size  and  cost  of  the  federal 
government  are  due  to  the  increase  In  the 
nation's  papulation  and  an  Increase  in  the 
services  which  the  jjeople  demand. 

"However,  in  the  past  seven  years  we  have 
had  an  84  percent  increase  in  population, 
but  din-ing  the  same  period  the  cost  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  has  splraled  upward  by 
38.4  percent. 

"The  inefficiency  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
is  legendary.  Our  founding  fathers  had  no 
idea  that  the  simple  outline  of  government 
which  they  created  in  the  Constitution 
would  serve  as  the  skeleton  for  a  fat.  sloppy, 
overlapping,  clumsy  giant  like  the  federal 
bureaucracy." 
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The    Great    Dollar    Throwawat — V;     Fat 

OEO,  Growing  Fatter,  Knows  Secrets  or 

Siphoning 

(By  Jerry  Cartledge ) 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  often 
called  a  'bureaucratic  ivory  tower,"  but 
Ijetter  known  to  Cxjngresslonal  critics  as  the 
"fuddle  factory,"  wants  to  spend  $2.06  billion 
to  flght  poverty  In  the  United  States  this 
year 

OEO  leaders,  some  of  the  top  paid  In  the 
nation,  would  have  the  American  taxpayer 
believe  that  the  much-demanded  $2.06  bil- 
lion constitutes  the  total  national  commit- 
ment against  "poverty  In  a  land  of  affluence 
and  plenty." 

But  the  OEO  requests  has  run  Into  several 
snags  In  Congressional  appropriations  hear- 
ings this  year,  amid  loud  charges  of  gross 
mismanagement,  inefficiency,  boondoggling, 
self-interest,  ill-conceived  policy  and  down- 
right waste  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

New  York  Congressman  Charles  Goodell, 
a  proponent  of  an  "Economic  Crusade" 
against  poverty,  but  an  arch  foe  of  the 
administration  "bureaucratic  and  wasteful" 
war  on  poverty,  recently  shattered  the  myth 
of  a  $2.06  billion  planned  OEO  budget  with 
the  revelation  that  the  government  is  cur- 
rently spending  about  $40  billion  in  poverty- 
related  programs  and  projects  .  .  more 
than  $37  billion  above  w.iat  the  American 
people  are  being  told  they  are  spending  In 
the  overall  poverty  war. 

The  additional  billions  are  being  pumped 
into  programs  which  are  supposed  to  benefit 
the  poor  in  the  fields  of  education,  health 
and  the  senseless  but  ever-growing  program 
of  public  welfare.  They  are  being  spent  to 
rehabilitate  and  re-educate  and  relocate 
farmers;  they  are  being  used  in  programs  of 
manpower  developmernt  and  redevelopment; 
they  are  being  spread  around  to  provide 
make-work  Jobs  in  almost  every  area  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government. 

Such  programs  too  often  are  packed  with 
the  built-in  Inefficiency  of  duplication,  over- 
lapping control  and  procedure,  mismanage- 
ment, lack  of  reasonable  goals.  In  short,  they 
are  victims  of  bad  policy  and  planning  from 
the  outset. 

These  programs  spider-web  and  criss-cross 
back  and  forth  among  such  agencies  as  OEO, 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Labor  Department,  Agriculture  De- 
partment. Interior  Department  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Despite  the  proliferation,  says  Congress- 
man Charlec  MjcC.  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
most  Americans  are  so  confused  that  they  do 
not  know  or  cannot  find  out  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  programs — programs  which 
become  a  vast  wasteland  that  fails  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  serves  only  its 
own  Insatiable  hunger  for  tax  dollars. 


The  big  wheels  at  OEO  don  t  have  much 
use  lor  Mathias  who  although  a  liberal,  has 
been  calling  for  a  commission  to  study  the 
entire  operation  and  structure  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government  ...  in  the 
fatce  of  the  policy  which  founded  OEO  and 
allows  it  to  continue  despite  the  mounting 
scandal  which  accompanies  Its  operation. 

Leading  the  ilst  of  people  OEO  doesn't  like 
axe  Congressmen  Goodell  and  Albert  H.  Qule 
of  Minnesota,  the  two  most  vocal  spokes- 
men for  the  growing  number  of  Congressmen 
who  have  been  turning  up  the  waste  .ind  in- 
efficlencv  in  a  program  which  they  have 
labeled  in  print  "The  War  on  Poverty — An 
American  Tragedy." 

They  have  pubUcly  stated  that  ".  .  .  all 
Americans  are  entitled  to  a  complete  state- 
ment on  the  competence  of  the  anti-p>overty 
stewardship"  and  are  working  "...  to  ensure 
that  deprived  Americans  are  receiving  100 
percent  benefit  from  every  dollar  spent  in 
the  flght  against  poverty." 

They  have  employed  a  fully  staffed  team, 
headed  by  a  former' FBI  agent,  to  document 
the  most  flagrant  examples  of  waste,  ineffi- 
ciency, political  patronage  and.  according  to 
Groodell.  "Just  plain  bureaucratic  stupidity' 
foisted  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

One  of  the  latest  bombs  to  fall  in  the 
so-called  poverty  war  was  hurled  by  Glenn 
Westbrook,  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley Opportunity  Council  (which  with  OEO  is 
supposed  to  wage  war  on  poverty  in  eight 
hard-hit  counties  in  Kentucky). 

Westbrook  charged  before  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee proving  "An  Examination  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  m  its  war  on  poverty  has  re- 
fused In  many  instances  to  help  alleviate 
poverty  .  .  .  that  in  one  instance  they  have 
set  up  their  own  power  structure  in  a  dicta- 
tor-type of  situation  not  subject  to  the  vote 
of  the  citizens,  but  answerable  only  to  the 
OEO  staff  in  Washington  .  .  . 

.  .  instead  of  taking  steps  to  help  poor 
people  become  employable,  OEO  workers, 
sent  in  by  OEO,  channeled  their  energies  to- 
ward types  of  agitation  which  serve  only  to 
cause  bitterness,  viciousness,  distrust  of  local 
state  and  federal  government  and  the  preach- 
ing of  class  hatred,  which  was  unknown  In 
this  area  prior  to  OEO  " 

In  more  serious  charges  before  the  Sena- 
torial group,  Westbrook  said.  "To  OEO,  pro- 
gress Is  civil  dlsturbancee,  marches  on 
Frankfort  (the  Kentucky  capital)  and  Wash- 
ingrton." 

If  the  Senate  was  shocked  by  revelations 
in  Kentucky.  It  at  least  got  a  shameful 
chuckle  from  the  "Li'l  Abner  and  the  Crea- 
tures from  Drop  Out  Space"  comic  book 
donated  to  OEO  at  an  estimated  $150,000  to 
$200,000  by  the  famous  artist.  Al  Capp,  in 
1965. 

It  cost  OEO  $35,000  to  print  the  601,000 
copies,  and  some  even  got  distributed  before 
a  policy  change  in  July  of  that  same  year 
relegated  the  comic-book  approach  to  the 
war  on  poverty  to  the  warehouse.  Since  then, 
the  American  taxpayer  has  been  footing  a 
$125-a-month  storage  bill  for  the  435.000 
books  that  didn't  get  distributed. 

Application  cards  for  the  Job  Corps  were  to 
be  Included  in  the  book,  which  resulted  in 
some  strong  feeling  at  OEO  against  pressur- 
ing youths  into  Job  Corps  enrollment  via 
this  method 

According  to  a  Joint  minortty  report  in  the 
Congress,  "some  sages  at  OEO  felt  that  the 
story  portrayed  In  the  comic  book  was  con- 
troversial and  the  characters  did  not  fit 
OEO's  image.  Besides,  how  were  they  going 
to  code,  screen  and  mall  to  employment  of- 
fices all  the  card  applications?  Nobody  in 
the  Great  Dogpatch  on  the  Potomac — OEO — 
had  thought  of  that  before  they  prtnted  half 
a  million  books." 

A  new  Hoover  Commission,  such  as  pro- 
posed by  Maryland  Congressman  Mathias. 
would  certainly  recommend  a  closer  relation- 
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ship  between  OEO's  policy  and  action  areas 
which  could  have  vented  such  a  continuing 
waste  of  tax  dollars  as  the  poverty  comic 
boo  It. 

Such  a  commlsaslon  could  have  averted 
much  of  what  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dtrksen  pre- 
dicted In  the  Senate  on  Aug.  19.  1965.  He  re- 
cently said  that  "the  erratic,  costly  and  mis- 
directed course  the  program  was  then 
threatening  to  take  has  been  conHrmed."  The 
program  results,  he  said,  "have  now  con- 
firmed in  every  detail  the  most  ominous  of 
my  predictions  where  the  genuine  welfare  of 
the  poor  and  the  dreadful  costs  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  were  concerned." 

While  most  of  the  criticism  comes  from 
the  Republicans  In  Congress,  more  and  more 
Democrats  are  breaking  with  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  and  speahJng  out  loudly  against  the 
present  poverty  program. 

Among  the  moderate  critics  Is  Democratic 
Sen.  Albert  Oore  of  Tennessee  .According  to 
the  Senator.  "The  office  of  Economic  oppor- 
tunity is  a  grossly  disorganized  affair,  and 
while  I  hopie  some  order  will  be  brought  out 
of  current  chaos,  I  become  more  doubtful 
dally." 

Democrat  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  touched 
a  raw  nerve  when  he  charged,  "The  fact  Is 
that  a  lot  of  bleeding-heart  Ph.Ds  and  pro- 
fessional poor  people  have  succeeded  in  su- 
perimposing themselves  on  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  action  programs  and  are  con- 
verting them  Into  grandiose  sociological 
studies  and  antl-soclal  protest  movements." 
Singling  out  New  York  City.  Carey  said, 
"There  is  a  riot  and  a  runaway  of  ineffective 
programs  proliferating  all  over  the  city,  but 
not  an  effective  attack  upon  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  poverty." 

Democrat  James  Scheuer  echoed  his  fel- 
low Congressman  when  he  charged  that.  "New 
York  City  has  had  a  disastrous  experience 
thus  far  In  the  poverty  program." 

Speaking  of  the  dismal  outlook  with  regard 
to  Minnesota  and  the  OEO.  Democratic  Sen. 
Walter  P.  Mondale  said.  "There  was  nothing 
In  writing.  No  guidelines  for  expenses  were 
established.  It  is  no  surprise  that  Mlnne- 
sotans  working  for  anti-poverty  are  often 
frustrated." 

Maryland  Democrat  Clarence  D.  Long  says 
he  Just  votes  for  every  poverty  proposal  that 
comes  along  In  the  vague  hope  that  maybe 
something  useful  will  be  accomplished. 

Democrat  Augustus  Hawkins  of  California 
tola  a  Los  Angeles  audience,  "The  community 
development  program  as  adopted  by  Congress 
Is  not  functioning  as  It  was  set  up.  What  is 
being  done  to  this  program  Is  a  crime." 

Democrat  Robert  E.  Sweeny  of  Cleveland 
labeled  the  Job  Corps  "a  fantastically  ex- 
pensive failure.  It  Is  costing  taxpayers 
$11,362  a  year  per  enroUee." 

Congreeaman  Sweeny's  cost  figure  varies 
with  Congressional  leaders  in  many  states 
The  Republican  "poverty  watchdogs"  place 
the  cost  per  Job  Corps  enrollee  as  between 
$9,120  and  $13,000.  This  is  merely  the  cost 
per  "enroUee." 

"When  expenses  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  cost  per  'graduate."  "  the  Republicans 
claim,  "the  results  are  even  more  astound- 
ing. For  example,  the  St.  Petersburg.  Pla.. 
Woman's  Job  Corps  Center,  after  one  year  of 
operation  produced  42  graduates  at  a  cost  of 
$39,206  per  graduate." 

The  war  on  poverty  provides  some  grand 
victories  for  certain  individuals  and  groups, 
according  to  Congressman  Qule.  He  cites  as 
one  example  the  case  of  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  In  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Qule  charged  that  OEO  faUed  to  follow 
competitive  bidding  policies  when  it  leased 
the  •rundown"  Kanawha  Hotel  for  $9,800 
yearly  in  the  spring  of  1965.  The  hotel  was 
currently  assessed  at  $250,000,  but  was  In 
such  condition  that  It  required  $345,000  to 
renovate. 

When  questioned  about  the  .  .  .  transac- 
tion, a  highly  placed  OEO  spokesman  said 
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Qule's  figures  were  Inaccurate  and  that  the 
other  four  hotels  in  Charleston  had  been 
surveyed  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Further  Investigation  revealed  that  only 
one  of  the  other  hotel  owners  was  ever 
contacted  In  relation  to  the  women's  center. 
She  recalled  that  a  representative  of  Pak- 
ard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.,  contractor  for 
OBO.  had  spent  about  five  minutes  with 
her.  during  which  she  said  she  would  sell  but 
not  lease  the  Holley  Hotel. 

It  was  also  found  that.  In  addition  to  the 
profitable  leasing  arrangement,  the  federal 
government  pays  $4800  a  year  for  the  storage 
of  old  Kanawha   Hotel  property. 

About  a  year  later,  Qule  noted  "a  some- 
what older  but  comparable  hotel  In  Charles- 
ton, with  more  land  and  a  more  valuable 
location,  sold  for  $200,000." 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  other  hotels  in  the 
city— a  six-story  building  with  basement  and 
penthouse  which  Includes  about  170  bed- 
rooms—said he  would  have  been  more  than 
wlUlng  to  lease  his  hotel  to  OEO  for  far  less 
than  $94,800. 

At  present,  he  leases  his  hotel  to  a  De- 
troit firm  which  returns  him  17  percent  of 
the  gross  Income.  In  1965,  he  received  a  total 
of  $21,000.  Under  terms  of  his  lease,  he  pays 
taxes  and  Insurance  on  the  building  and  its 
furniture — not  the  taxpayer,  as  Is  the  case 
with  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

In  what  the  probers  call  the  "Silver- 
Salaried  Job  Corps,"  they  cited  the  case  of 
the  Camp  Gary  Men's  Job  Corps  Center  In 
San  Marcos,  Tex.  At  that  camp  the  208  staff 
personnel  who  make  $9,000  a  year  or  more 
received  an  average  of  57  percent  salary  In- 
crease when  they  were  emploved  by  the 
center. 

Some  examples  of  personnel  pay  benefits 
at  Gary  Include  the  manager  of  personnel 
who  got  a  $5,000  raise  to  sign  on  with 
the  camp  for  $10,000  a  year  and  a 
"math  chairman"  who  left  a  job  paying 
$4,730  to  Join  the  camp  for  $10,080.  A  "cit- 
izenship teacher"  left  a  $4,800  Job  for  $10,080 
at  the  camp.  A  "chairman  of  commercial 
skills"  was  earning  $4,650  but  came  to  Gary 
for  $10,080,  and  a  welding  instructor  who 
was  making  $3,200  now  gets  $9,780  with  OEO 
as  his  boss. 

The  report  noted  that  154  of  the  208 
staffers  Involved  came  directly  to  Gary  from 
school  Jobs.  Then  they  asked:  "What  school 
board  can  compete  with  their  rich  Uncle 
Sam,  who  apparently  has  money  to  burn?" 

In  an  angry  speech  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam H.  Ayres  of  Ohio  said  that,  based  on  the 
1967  budget.  It  would  take  6,484  permanent 
federal  employees  "to  run  Sargent  Shrlver's 
burgeoning  bureaucracy — a  poverty  empire 
costing  $53,489,000  In  salaries  alone. 

"The  word  has  gotten  around  among  clvU 
servants  In  Washington  that  the  big  money 
Is  in  poverty.'  Few  know  how  big  it  Is. 

"At  least  1.557  permanent  federal  poverty 
employees  will  make  $10,619  or  more:  another 
1,032  'Community  action'  workers  will  be 
paid  $10,000  or  more  each  from  federal  funds; 
an  undetermined  number  of  contract  em- 
ployees in  15  privately  run  Jobs  Corps  estab- 
lishments will  be  paid  over  $10,000  each." 

Ajrres  said  that  there  were  2,350  permanent 
federal  employees  in  the  so-called  "palace 
guard"  of  the  OEO,  which  maintains  its  cen- 
tral headquarters  and  a  regional  office  only 
several  blocks  away  from  each  other  In 
Washington. 

According  to  Ayres,  1.006 — or  nearly  half — 
the  palace  guard  will  get  $10,619  or  more;  at 
least  521  will  be  paid  over  $14,600;  at  least 
54  will  get  more  than  $19,600:  24  get  more 
than  $25,000,  and  six  will  get  between  126  000 
and  $30,000. 

"Outside  of  this  Inner  circle  at  poverty 
headquarters,  "  Ayres  said,  "there  are  4,134 
other  permanent  federal  employees  budgeted 
at  $31,750,000.  They  are  to  do  the  hard  work 


farmed  out  to  other  federal  agencies   such 
as  running  the  Job  Corps  camps,  the  Neleh 
borhood   Youth  Corps,   the  adult  education 
program,  agricultural  loans  and  so  forth  " 

The  Congressman  noted  that  onlv  551 
"outer  circle"  employees  would  be  paid  more 
than  $10,500  a  year,  but  that  at  least  I12  of 
them  win  get  $14,600. 

However.  Ayres  pointed  out,  "not  all  the 
high  salaries  In  poverty  are  accounted  for  bv 
permanent  federal  employees  or  employees  of 
private  contractors  working  on  a  cost-plus- 
fee  basis.  Federal  funds  also  pay  for  the  sal- 
aries of  employees  of  local  anti-povertv 
agencies  .  .  .  and  1.032  of  these  employees 
now  make  $10,000  or  more  a  year.  At  least  200 
of  them  make  $15,000  or  more  a  year. 

"It  is  a  scandal,"  Ayres  continued,  "and  a 
scandal  which  Sargent  Shrlver  defended  be- 
fore the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
with  the  bland  boast  that  his  department 
was  only  one-fiftieth  the  size  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

•'So  I  compared  one  part  of  HEW— the  D.S 
Office  of  Education— with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

"The  Office  of  Education  is  budgeted  for 
$3,478  billion  In  fiscal  1967,  compared  to 
$1.''24  billion  for  OEO.  yet  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation will  need  only  2.861  permanent  em- 
ployees compared  with  OEO's  6,484. 

"If  the  Office  of  Education  were  admin- 
istered like  OEO.  it  would  require  12.968  em- 
ployes to  spend  its  allocation,  or  lour  and  a 
half  times  the  number  presently  budgeted. 

"And."  the  Congressman  continued,  "five 
individuals  in  OEO  are  paid  more  than  the 
$26,000  annual  salary  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education." 

According  to  one  of  the  top  pubUc  rela- 
tions officials  at  OEO.  "Operation  Headstart 
is  one  of  the  least  understood  programs  we 
offer." 

According  to  Congreesman  Goodell,  "Oper- 
ation Headstart  is  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood programs  of  OEO." 

Both  men  seem  to  be  saying  the  same 
thing,  but  they  are  worlds  apart  on  what 
they  mean. 

Actually,  most  of  the  American  taxpayers 
don't  really  know  about  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram into  which  $201  million  was  pumped  in 
1966  and  $352  million  more  was  pushed  in 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  in  June. 

While  moet  Americans  think  of  Headstart 
as  an  educational  program  for  pre-school 
youngsters,  the  OEO  official  explains  that  the 
program  actually  aims  at  full  family  partici- 
pation. The  child  enrolled  at  a  Headstart 
class  is  only  a  means  of  reaching  into  a  home 
to  'involve  the  mother  and  possibly  the 
father  in  the  Community  Action  war  on 
poverty." 

Hopefully.  OEO  will  get  a  child  or  children 
to  come  to  Headstart.  then  bring  the  mother 
along  to  be  paid  for  helping  to  cook  and 
serve  hot  lunches  and  serving  as  monitor 
while  the  children  are  napping  or  the  as- 
signed teacher  Is  doing  something  else. 

Hopefully.  OEO  will  get  the  father  to  drive 
a  bus  to  pick  th^i  children  up  and  take  them 
home  each  day— for  which  he  will  be  paid. 

Goodell  says  Headstart  'is  not  only  a  child 
day  care  center,  but  a  family  day  care  center 
where  the  kids  can  flngerpal'nt  and  play  with 
clay  while  their  parents  sort  of  hang  around, 
get  a  free  meal  and  pick  up  a  few  extra  bucks 
on  the  side  " 

Some  Headstart  programs  work  well,  but 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  dedicated 
teachers  who  Joined  the  program  thinking 
It  was  Intended  to  provide  basic  education 
to  underprivileged  youngsters  have  been  left 
with  a  feeling  of  frustration  and  desp.nlr. 

One  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  mother,  whose  hus- 
band earns  about  $8,000  a  year,  said  she  was 
delighted  to  have  her  five-year-old  son  at- 
tend a  Headstart  class  sf>onsored  by  a  local 
Catholic  parochial  school.  •'Its  like  having  a 
free  babysitter,"  she  said. 
The    Washington    OEO    Public    Relations 
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man  explained  that  this  was  not  an  unusual 
rase  He  said,  "A  certain  percenwge — a  third 
or  a  fifth.  I  forget — of  the  children  are  sup- 
posed to  come  from  well-to-do  homes.  This 
d\es  the  poor  children  a  chance  to  nUngle 
^th  them  socially  and  learn  majiy  things 
from  them." 

i^ked  why  Congress  appropriated  the 
money  for  such  programs.  Goodell  answered 
that  a  Harris  Poll  In  1964  showed  that  be- 
tween 63  and  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  were  strongly  In  favor  of  a  war  on  pov- 
erty. "Congress  responded."  said  Goodell, 
•and  passed  pretty  much  of  anything  that 
came  before  It  In  the  name  of  fighting  pov- 
erty and  Ignorance." 

He  added  that  a  recent  Harris  Poll  showed 
that  the  same  number  of  Americans — be- 
tween 63  and  70  percent — are  disillusioned, 
fed  up  and  angry  with  the  present  war  on 
poverty,  and  are  demanding  that  changes  be 
made. 

Another  OEO  official  In  Washington,  asked 
how  the  poverty  programs  were  evaluated  in 
terms  of  success  or  failure,  was  obviously  up- 
set by  the  question  and  fell  silent  for  several 
moments.  Finally,  he  admitted  that  there 
were  no  regular  provisions  for  determining 
whether  a  specific  program  was  a  success 

Then  he  added.  •'What  we  do  is  evaluate 
the  program  before  it  starts  If  a  proposed 
program  meets  certain  OEO  specifications 
and  rules.  It  Is  funded  and  put  Into  oper- 
ation.•' 

This,  he  said.  Is  how  OEO  determines 
whether  it  is  actually  accomplishing  any- 
thing in  its  national  war  on  poverty. 

It  Is  ironic  that  in  the  one  program  where 
OEO  makes  demands  and  really  evaluates  the 
efforts  of  the  people  Involved,  it  is  meeting 
with  its  greatest  tangible  success. 

Tlie  program,  known  in  OEO  circles  as 
•The  Happy  Pappy  Project"  has  been  In  op- 
eration for  more  than  a  year  In  the  hardest- 
hit  poverty  areas  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia. 

Under  the  project,  the  father  of  a  family 
living  on  welfare,  usually  In  a  backwoods 
hollow,  is  contacted  by  one  of  OEO's  VISTA 
volunteers  and  offered  a  make-work  Job  pay- 
ing decent  wages  .  .  .  providing  he  does  two 
things. 

First,  he  must  go  to  work,  at  something 
like  painting  community  buildings,  clearing 
streams,  planting  brush  for  erosion  control, 
etc 

Second,  and  Just  as  Important,  he  must  see 
to  It  that  his  children  are  properly  clothed 
and  go  to  school  each  day.  If  the  children  fall 
to  BO  to  school,  except  for  legitimate  reasons, 
the  father  loses  his  Job. 

The  program  shows  common  sense  plan- 
ning and  Incentive  It  Is  aimed  at  the  next 
generation.  These  backwoods  children  didn't 
attend  school  before.  They  had  no  chance 
for  an  education  .  .  no  chance  to  learn  that 
there  was  something  better  In  the  world. 
Without  an  education,  they  could  never  hope 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  which  had  sur- 
rounded their  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  the  father  Is  earning 
back  his  self  respect  through  productive 
work,  the  wife  now  has  more  money  to 
provide  better  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
entire  family  has  a  new  sense  of  dignity  and 
security. 

Unfortunately.  OEO  doesn't  learn  by  Its 
successes  either  A  key  spokesman  for  the 
poverty  people  In  Washington  said  he  won- 
ders whether  OEO  really  has  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  children  go  to  school  as  a 
fonditlon  of  the  father's  employment. 


AN  INDICATION  OF  WEAKNESS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  TMr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  Is  always  valuable. 
Since  we  have  heard  and  seen  and  read 
so  much  about  the  recent  demonstrations 
at  the  Pentagon.  I  think  there  is  value  in 
noting  the  reactions  to  this  parade  of 
hysterics  from  one  whose  torturers  they 
often  serve. 

I  refer  to  an  article  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Columnist  Wiliard  Edwards,  in  which  he 
relates  the  reaction  of  Miss  Annie  Sam- 
uelli.  a  Romanian  who  was  held  12  years 
in  Communist  prisons,  tortured,  and  sub- 
jected to  many  of  the  diabolical  methods 
common  to  nations  whose  leaders  are  now 
gloriously  celebrating  50  years  of  en- 
slavement of  formerly  free  peoples. 

The  fact  that  she  was  "bought  out  of 
prison"  parallels  the  situation  of  the 
well-known  witness  against  communism. 
Rev.  Richard  Wurmbrand,  who  also  was 
"bought"  out  of  prison  in  the  Commu- 
nist East-West  trade  market  which  deals 
in  human  beings. 

I  submit  the  article  as  an  example  of 
the  views  of  one  who  has  been  on  both 
sides  of  an  important  issue  which  some 
still  refuse  to  see  clearly : 

Capftol  Views 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington.  October  27. — Talking  to  Miss 
Annie  SamuelU,  you  could  sense  her  bewil- 
derment about  the  strange  country  she  u-as 
visiting.  She  was  a  fugitive  from  communist 
terror,  and  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  under- 
stand that  a  mass  assault  by  thousands  upon 
the  Pentagon  was  not  an  Intolerable  defiance 
of  law  and  order  but  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably. 

This  small,  middle-aged  woman  \^'lth 
bright,  smiling  eyes  Is  an  extraordinary-  per- 
son. In  her  native  land.  Romania,  she  was 
convicted  of  high  treason  and  espionage  by 
the  communist  regime  in  1949  She  served  12 
years  of  a  20-year  sentence  at  hard  labor 
before  she  was  released  on  payment  of  a 
$4,000  ransom  to  a  communist  official.  She 
has  since  become  a  British  citizen. 

"I  was  never  quite  sure  why  I  was  called 
a  spy,"  she  confessed.  "I  think  it  was  be- 
cause I  worked  in  the  British  information 
office  in  Bucharest  and  anybody  connected 
with  'Information'  In  those  days  was  sus- 
pected of  espionage.  Information  was  a  bad 
word." 

Twelve  years  In  a  communist  prison  have 
left  their  mark  but  not  subdued  her  spirit. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  view  the  United  States 
thru  her  eyes. 

She  was  here  last  week-end  when  36.000 
anti-war  demonstrators  swarmed  around  the 
Pentagon,  taunting  a  thin  line  of  troops 
with  obscenities,  making  occasional  rushes 
that  were  repulsed  with  a  few  cracked  heads 
on  both  sides.  Altho  nearly  700  persons  were 
arrested,  most  were  hastily  released  with 
small  fines  and  suspended  sentences.  It  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  an  estimated  $1,000- 
000  to  cope  with  the  outburst. 

LIKE   A   REVOLT  REHEARSED 

Miss  SamueUl  was  puzzled  that  this  dis- 
play of  violence,  accompanied  by  vilification 
of  the  President,  the  government,  and  the 
fiag.  had  been  licensed  by  a  federal  agency. 
She  could  appreciate  the  American  zeal  for 
permitting  dissent,  she  said,  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  find  such  tolerance  of 
lawbreaking  and  violence  an  Indication  of 
weakness  In  the  authorities.  It  looked  to  her 
like  a  rehearsal  for  revolution. 

•'Didn't  all  those  people,  so  many  of  them 
voung,  know  that  they  were  giving  the  Com- 


mumsts  a  propaganda  victory  to  advertise 
around  the  world?"  she  asked. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  talked  to  some  of 
them  and  let  them  know  what  life  under 
communism  Is  like  and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
is  being  fought  to  prevent  It  from  spreading 
to  free  countries.  I  wonder  If  they  truly 
realize  the  blessings  they  enjoy  in  this  land''" 

She  was  equally  mystified  about  a  policy  of 
limited  warfare  in  Viet  Nam.  It  seemed  "a 
mockery"  to  her  that  the  United  States,  with 
500.000  troops  engaged  in  bloody  warfare,  has 
never  declared  war  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese enemy.  Communists  are  not  im- 
pressed by  caution  and  restraint,  she  re- 
marked. They  mistake  it  for  timidity 

Miss  Samuelll  was  In  Washington  for  two 
purposes,  to  attend  the  publication  of  a  book. 
■The  Wall  Between.'  [Robert  B.  Luce)  about 
her  prison  experiences,  and  to  visit  a  senator 
whom  she  esteems  as  a  great  American  leader 
in  the  battle  against  communism.  Her  won- 
derment about  Americans  increased  when 
she  found  the  senator.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  ID., 
Conn.l.  hospitalized  from  exhavistlon  and 
suffering  from  the  stigma  of  official  Senate 
censure.  Anti-communism  In  the  United 
States  seemed  to  have  Its  hazards,  she  noted, 
thoughtfully. 

TRIUMPH   OF  HUMAN  SPIRIT 

Her  book  is  not  the  ordinary  recital  of  iron 
curtam  prison  horrors  but  an  account  of  how 
the  human  spirit  can  triumph  over  brutality, 
no  matter  how  prolonr-ed.  She  learned  how  to 
survive  ruthless  Interrogation,  solitary  con- 
finement, and  nauseating  food,  to  commu- 
nicate by  Morse  code  taps  with  her  fellow 
sufferers. 

Deprived  of  reading  or  writing  materials, 
forbidden  ever  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  she 
defied  the  apathy  or  madness  this  treatment 
was  designed  to  produce  and  emerged  after 
12  long  years  with  body  and  mind  unscathed. 
Not  a  "religious  person"  when  she  entered 
the  prison,  she  came  to  have  a  deep  faith  in 
the  workings  of  a  divine  providence.  Her  re- 
lease, when  she  had  expected  to  serve  eight 
more  years,  seemed  a  miracle  from  heaven. 

Her  story.  If  It  somehow  could  have  been 
communicated  to  them,  might  possibly  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  at  least  some  of  the 
thousands  of  well-fed.  tenderly  nurtured 
college-age  youths,  flower  children,  hippies, 
and  many  others  old  enough  to  know  better, 
whose  antics  at  the  Pentagon  gave  comfort 
to  Communists  killing  young  Americans  In 
Viet  Nam 

A  SICKENING  CONTRAST 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  October  29 
carried  a  heartening  accoimt  of  just  how 
much  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  ap- 
preciate the  expressions  of  support  from 
those  back  home.  Last  September.  Gov. 
RajTHond  P.  Shafer.  of  Pennsylvania, 
sent  a  message  of  support  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  troops  In  Vietnam  via  Armed 
Forces  radio.  Responses  to  the  Gover- 
nor's message  from  Pennsylvania  serv- 
icemen are  still  being  received  at  the 
capitol  In  Harrisburg.  T>T3ical  of  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  servicemen  is  this 
excerpt  from  one  letter: 

We.  the  fighting  men  from  Pennsylvania, 
are  proud  to  be  here,  halting  communism  for 
otir  America  In  this  troubled  part  of  the 
world. 
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Another  boy  wrote : 

I  feel  great  to  know  that  all  our  work  Is 
being  appreciated  at  home  In  Pennsylvania. 
Knowing  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans  care 
makes  me  care — and  all  I  do,  I  do  with  the 
best  I  have  for  all  of  you  at  home. 

These  are  Just  two  of  the  comments  of 
young  Americans  who  are  continuing  this 
Nation's  tradition  of  sacrifice  in  the 
the  Inquirer  entitled:  Believe  Viet  War 
Is  Vital:  Pennsylvania  GI's  Seek  "En- 
couraging News." 

Belixve  Vht  War  Is  VrrAL:  Pennsylvania 
GIs  Seek  "Encouraging  News" 

HARRisBfRG,  October  28. — Pennsylvania 
servicemen  fighting  in  Vietnam  are  hungry 
for  encouraging  news  from  home  that  will 
let  them  know  "people  care,"  and  they  are 
firmly  convinced  that  despite  peace  demon- 
strators and  draft-card  burnings,  the  job 
they  are  doing  Is  vital  not  only  for  South- 
east Asia  but  for  America  as  well. 

Virtually  aU  of  them  carry  with  them  an 
Intense  pride  In  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
State  to  represent  and  to  which  they  can 
return. 

These  are  the  sentiments  expressed  in  let- 
ters addressed  to  Gov  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
In  response  to  a  message  sent  by  him  to  the 
225.000  Pennsylvania  servicemen'  In  Vietnam 

BIGAN  IN   JUNE 

It  all  began  In  June  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  USO.  the  Governor  recorded  a  message 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

•■Although  I  am  sure  there  are  manv  times 
when  you  feel  as  though  the  folks  back  home 
have  forgotten  you,  this  is  not  the  case,"  the 
Governor  said  In  part. 

■We  all  know  of  the  sacriSces  you  are  mak- 
ing and  the  tremendous  Job  you  are  doing, 
not  only  for  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  entire  free  world  .  . 

SENT   TO    TROOPS 

"On  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  Pennsvl- 
vanla,  I  want  to  say  thank  you  for  your  de- 
votion to  duty  and  your  valiant  actions. 
We  all  pray  for  your  safe  return." 

Broadcast  to  the  troops  over  Armed  Forces 
Radio  late  In  September,  mall  generated  by 
the  brief  tribute  atlU  is  arriving  at  the  Capi- 
tol. 

"Our  Job  over  here  sometimes  becomes  very 
trying,"  wrote  SP  4  Samuel  R.  Morrison,  of 
3507  Klrwyn  place,  Philadelphia.  "With  your 
words  of  interest,  faith  and  respect,  It  gives 
us  encouragement  to  go  on  .  .  . 

OPINION   OFFERED 

"Feel  free  to  show  this  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  heard  your  opinion, 
and  they  should  hear  ours,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Just  as  we  needed  yours,  they  need  ours." 

Twenty- year-old  Francis  J.  Rvdel,  of  Con- 
shohocken,  asked  Shafer  to  call  him  Prank, 
and  said   he  entered   the  Army  Just  a  few 
days   after  the   Governor's  election  In   Nov 
1966. 

"To  be  honest,  sir,  I  don't  like  It  here;  who 
would'"  Rydel  writes.  "But  I  figure  I  am 
doing  my  part  and  that  Is  the  least  I  can  do. 
I'm  not  going  to  complain  about  anything  " 

REPLIES  SOUGHT 

Rrdel,  a  private  first  class,  noted  that  the 
radio  voice  which  presented  Shafer  suggested 
the  troope  drop  him  a  line  in  response  to  the 
message. 

"I  figured  why  not  write."  he  said.  "I  never 
wrote  to  a  Governor  before,  and  I  thouuht 
It  would  be  cool." 

A2  C.  H.  D.  Shuler,  of  Scranton.  admitted 
frankly  that  his  job  is  far  from  the  most  im- 
portant In  the  Air  Force. 

"But  I  feel  as  though  I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can,"  he  said. 

Robert  E.  Scott,  a  sailor  from  Drexel  Hill 
brought  tears  to  Shafer's  eyes  when  he  wrote.' 
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PROUD    OP   ROLE 

We,  the  fighting  men  from  Pennsylvania 
are  proud  to  be  here,  halting  Communism 
for  our  America  In  this  troubled  part  of  the 
world. 

"Some  occasional  good  word  from  home 
offers  great  moral  support  for  all  of  us  over 
here,  you  can  be  sure." 

Each  fighting  man  who  writes  to  Shafer 
is  sent  a  letter  In  return.  One  man  said  his 
favorite  brand  of  clgarets  are  in  short  sup- 
ply, and  the  Governor  promised  he  would  do 
what  he  could.  Others  ask  Shafer  to  call  their 
loved  ones.  He  does. 

But  If  the  Chief  Executive  Is  touched  by 
the  letters,  the  GIs  likewise  were  touched  by 
his  recording. 

NEARLT    CRIED 

Back  home,  I  heard  your  voice  many 
times,"  wrote  PFC  James  Blttner,  of  Glass- 
port.  But  on  Sept.  27,  I  almost  started  to 
cry  like  a  Uttle  kid  .  .  .  another  boy  from 
Pittsburgh  did  cry.  he  was  so  touched  by 
your  message.  It  really  seemed  that  for  those 
short  couple  of  minutes,  we  were  home 
listening  to  you. 

"Please  take  care  of  our  State  untU  we 
Quakers  get  back  and  help  you  out." 

Pfc.  Edward  G.  Weiss,  of  Erie,  said  he  was 
watching  the  ,sky  being  lit  by  flares  and  lis- 
tening to  the  bark  of  morurs  when,  at  2:30 
A.M.,  Shafer  came  on  the  air. 

SEEMED     CLOSER 

"Suddenly,  home  seemed  closer— Pennsyl- 
vania not  so  far  away  after  all.  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  felt  a  certain  pride  flow  up  Inside 
knowing  that  I  was  doing  a  Job  for  my  coun- 
try and  knowing  that  people  care.'" 

Sgt.  Pat  Clouney,  who  heard  the  broad- 
cast In  Saigon,  said  he  attended  a  South 
Philadelphia  rally  for  Shafer  diu-lng  the  1966 
campaign.  He  accompanied  his  brother-in- 
law,  whom  he  Identlfled  as  "Joseph  Daley,  a 
Republican  committeeman  from  18th  and 
CallowhlUSts.'- 

M.   Sgt.    John   J.   Ennaorato,   of   Chester 

wrote: 

"It  sure  made  me  feel  good  to  know  that 
we  were  not  forgotten.  I  am  sure  your  voice 
was  heard  by  thousands  of  Pennsylvanlans 
throughout  Vietnam." 

One  of  the  moet  poignant  comments  came 
from  Pfc.  William  J.  Edmond.  of  Levlttown 
Bucks  county. 

"...  I  feel  great  to  know  that  all  our  work 
is  being  appreciated  at  home  In  Pennsyl- 
vania," the  soldier  wrote  "Knowing  my  fellow 
Pennsylvanlans  care  makes  me  care— and  all 
I  do,  I  do  with  the  best  I  have  for  all  of  you 
at  home." 


listed  several  cases  of  student  demon- 
strations which  overstepped  the  limit"; 
of  dissent. 

I  insert  the  article,  "Trap  Two  Naw 
Recruiters    at    Ohio    College."    in    the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Trap  Two  Navy  Recruiters  at  Ohio  College 

Anti-war  demonstrations  continued  yes- 
terday against  navy  recruiters  Interviewine 
students  on  the  campus  of  Oberlln  college  in 
Ohio.  * 

Seventy  students  staged  a  sit-in  In  front  of 
the  door  to  a  college  placement  office 

Two  navy  recruiters  were  trapped  In  the 
office  until  noon,  four  hours  after  the  sit-in 
began. 

However,  students  wishing  to  see  the  re- 
cruiters were  allowed  to  enter  and  leave  the 
office.  The  Interviewed  students  had  to  step 
between  the  demonstrators  to  reach  the  door 

interviewed    16   STUDENTS 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  R.  Smith  of  Gross  He  Mich 
and   Lt.    (J.g.l    Phillip   McCaffrey,   ofCleve'- 
land,  said  they  Interviewed  16  students  dur- 
ing the  morning  session. 

The  recruiters  went  to  lunch  at  noon  and 
were  permitted  to  reenter  the  office  some  90 
minutes  later.  The  demonstrators  took  their 
lunches  in  shlfte  in  order  to  keep  the  sit-in 
going. 

Thursday,  Are  hoses  and  tear  gas  were 
used  to  disperse  more  than  300  Oberlln 
students  who  had  trapped  Smith  in  his  auto 
near  the  campus  and  refused  to  let  him  move 
for  over  four  hours.  Two  other  recruiters  had 
entered  the  campus  unnoticed  and  inter- 
viewed a  dozen  students. 

MONDAY    CL^ASSES    CANCELED 

After  police  broke  up  the  demonstration 
Thursday,  leaders  said  they  would  call  (or  a 
class  boycott.  However,  this  was  called-off 
when  college  administrators  announced  that 
all  classes  would  be  canceled  Monday.  The 
faculty  council  announced  that  it  wl'j  hold 
an  all-college  discussion  on  the  recruiting 
issue  that  day. 

Yesterday  was  the  last  day  of  the  two-day 
recruiting  program  being  conducted  by  the 
navy  at  Oberlln. 

In  Champaign.  111.,  officials  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  announced  yesterday  that  11 
students  have  been  referred  to  a  student  com- 
mittee for  disciplinary  action  as  a  result  of 
their  participation  In  an  anti-war  demon- 
stration earlier  this  week. 
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Now,  contrast  this  encouraging  ex- 
ample of  fine  American  youth  with  that 
of  college  students  on  several  campuses 
as  reported  by  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  19: 

Police  used  tear  gas  and  nightsticks  to 
break  up  an  antiwar  demonstration  today 
by  hundred*  of  students  on  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  campus. 

More  than  2.600  chanting,  singing  antiwar 
demonstrators  picketed  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Draft  Induction  Center  here  today 
the  third  day  of  a  locally  organized  stop-the- 
draft  week.  The  police  arrested  58  protes- 
tors  who  attempted  to  keep  250  inductees 
from  entering  the  building,  bringing  the 
number  of  arrests  since  Monday  to  209 

It  must  be  stressed  that  a  student's 
right  to  disagree  with  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam Is  not  the  Issue  Involved.  When  stu- 
dents knowingly  detain  a  Navj-  recruit- 
ing officer  in  his  car  for  4  hours,  or  when 
police  officers  are  required  to  bring  order 
to  a  demonstration,  then  the  right  of 
dissent  becomes  illegal  behavior. 

The  Chicago  Tribune   of  October  28 


TIED    TO    VIET    WAR 

The  11  were  among  some  175  persons  who 

staged  a  sit-in  demonstration  in  a  campus 
building  where  Dow  Chemical  Company  in- 
terviews were  being  conducted  Wednesday. 
The  anti-war  demonstrators  were  protesting 
because  Dow  makes  napalm  for  use  by  troops 
in  Viet  Nam. 

The  committee  has  the  power  to  expel  the 
demonstrators. 

In  Milwaukee,  the  Wisconsin  Chamber  of 
Commerce  called  on  University  of  Wisconsin 
officials  to  deal  firmly  with  campus  protests. 
The  group  noted  that  the  state  legislature 
had  given  the  school  officials  authority  to 
deal  with  the  protection  of  property  and 
with  the  conduct  of  students  and  faculty. 

Altho  not  mentioned  directly,  the  resolu- 
tion obviously  referred  to  a  protest  Oct.  18 
on  the  Madison  campus.  More  than  70  per- 
sons were  injured  when  students  and  police 
clashed  during  a  sit-in  against  Dow  Chemical 
Comp.iny  interviewers 


A  CONSERVATION  PIONEER 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  on  October  27  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Republican 
Valley  Conservation  Association  in  Mc- 
Cook'Nebr.  The  principal  speaker  on  this 
occasion  was  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Honorable  Carl  T.  Ctjrtis. 

Senator  Curtis  has  for  many  years 
pioneered  conservation  and  flood  control 
prelects,  not  only  in  his  State,  but 
throughout  the  High  Plains  area.  The 
great  strides  made  in  creation  of  flood 
protection  measures  and  establishment 
of  many  multipurpose  works  have  re- 
sulted in  no  small  measure  from  his  un- 
tiring work. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  place  the  speech  of 
Senator  Curtis  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 
Speech  of  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  Before 

THE  Republican  Valley  Conservation  As- 
sociation at  McCook.  Nebr.,  October  27, 

1967 

Once  more,  It  Is  my  good  pleasure  to  at- 
tend the  Republican  Valley  Conservation  As- 
socintion's  annual  meeting.  Last  year,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present.  My  records  are  not  com- 
plete, but  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  was  the 
only  annual  meeting  that  I  missed.  At  least. 
I  have  never  missed  very  many. 

The  conservation  work  in  the  Republican 
VuUey  will  for  many  years  stand  out  as  a 
milestone  In  conservation.  When  this  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  the  need  for  flood  con- 
trol and  Irrigation  was  great,  but  the  obsta- 
cles were  greater.  All  these  things  move 
slowly  and  about  the  time  that  a  program 
would  ordlnarUy  have  started  here  In  the 
Republican  Valley.  World  War  II  came  along. 
The  Valley  Is  narrow  and  the  total  acres  to 
be  irrigated  were  proportionally  small.  The 
flood  control  features  were  expensive.  There 
were  problems  existing  between  the  upper 
basin  and  the  lower  b.isln 

.M.S0,  back  at  that  time,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Army  Engineers  had  not 
aeveioped  the  pattern  for  cooperative  plan- 
nmg  and  development  which  is  now  so  com- 
,mon  The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
Just  coming  Into  Its  own  In  the  way  of  con- 
serv.uion  of  water  and  soil,  t>ot3i  by  the  Indl- 
vid'.iul  farmer  and  for  a  larger  area.  The  hope 
of  accomplishment  for  something  for  the  Re- 
publican Valley  was  dim  and  tlie  problems 
were  monumental,  yet  it  did  come  to  pass. 
The  development  In  this  area  is  a  monument 
to  the  individuals,  leaders  and  followers  who 
stfirted  out  on  the  task  and  never  looked 
b;>ck  It  Is  a  milestone  in  cooperation  among 
government  agencies  and  it  is  a  milestone  of 
accomplishment  In  h.iving  communities  pull 
together,  even  though  a  particular  commu- 
nity had  to  wait  a  long  time  to  be  reached. 

No  plan  of  development  will  ever  afford 
100  percent  protection  from  a  damaging 
flood.  Life  Isn't  that  way.  Many  of  the  flood 
problems  can  be  anticipated.  Some  cannot. 
We  can't  turn  the  entire  country  Into  res- 
ervoirs £ind  so  there  will  always  be  some  risk. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Repub- 
lican Valley,  for  the  most  pmrt.  has  pro- 
ceeded past  the  point  where  the  residents  of 
the  Valley  need  fear  a  devastating  and  ruin- 
ous flood  will  be  upon  them  as  they  retire 
for  the  night. 

The  construction  of  Ender.s  Dam.  the 
Bonny  Dam.  the  Culbertson  Dam.  the  Cam- 
bridge Dam.  the  Red  Willow  Dam.  and  the 
Harlan  County  Dam  is  a  nearly  complete 
answer  to  the  first  objective  of  this  won- 
derful organization  which  Is  now  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 

There  will  always  be  problems  of  mainte- 
nance, repair,  channel  control,  elimination 
of  trees,  and  drainage.  These  are  more  or 


less  annual   problems   and   have   to   be   met 
as  such. 

There  Is  one  area  of  the  Republican  Val- 
ley Basin  that  has  not  had  any  flood  control 
and  I  refer  to  Beaver  Valley.  I  want  to  say 
at  the  same  time  there  Is  no  area  In  the 
State  In  which  I  am  more  Interested  In 
having  flood  control  and  water  conservation 
become  a  reality  than  in  Beaver  Valley.  As 
most  of  you  know,  there  have  been  many 
studies  on  the  Beaver  Creek,  but  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  plan  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress that  met  the  standards  of  feasibility. 
I  have  refused  to  take  such  replies  as  flJial 
and  so  long  as  I  am  privileged  to  serve  this 
State  In  the  Congress,  we  are  not  going  to 
forget  this  area  where  the  need  Is  so  great 
even  though  It  Is  a  small  part  of  our  State. 
There  Is  a  related  problem  In  the  Valley  that 
is  of  concern  to  the  Harlan  County  people 
and  to  all  fishermen  and  sportsmen  In  a 
wide  area  in  both  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  I 
refer  to  the  water  level  of  the  conservation 
pool  at  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir.  In 
order  to  have  a  reservoir  empty  to  the  point 
where  it  can  catch  and  hold  flood  waters 
sometimes  there  is  a  lack  of  water  for  recrea- 
tion and  other  similar  purposes.  Such  is  the 
case  of  the  Harlan  County  Dam.  The  water 
level  Is  too  low  for  the  boating  and  other 
recreation  taking  place  there  and  It  Is  too 
low  for  the  establishment  on  a  dependable 
basis  of  docks  and  other  facilities  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  reservoir.  In  recent  years, 
the  promotion  of  recreation  has  become  a 
national  policy.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Har- 
lan County  Reservoir  should  be  utilized 
more  for  recreation  and  that  a  way  should 
be  found  to  raise  the  water  level  of  the  con- 
servation pool  without  taking  a  risk  that 
the  Reservoir  could  not  hold  back  the  neces- 
sary flood  waters. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  asked  the  Army 
Engineers  to"  study  this  matter.  It  goes  back 
at  least  15  or  20  years.  It  has  received  at- 
tention in  the  highest  places,  but  the  an- 
swer has  been  that  the  water  level  could  not 
be  raised. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so,  I  have  given  It 
a  new  approach.  The  last  Resolution  for  re- 
study  that  I  filed  called  for  more  than  just  a 
review  of  past  findings  My  Resolution  re- 
quested the  Army  Engineers  to  study  the 
area  west  of  the  Harlan  County  Dam  to  see 
what  additional  storage  could  be  constructed 
above  Harlan  County  in  order  to  make  It 
safe  to  raise  the  conservation  pool.  The  area 
that  I  have  had  in  mind  where  the  additional 
storage  facility  should  be  built  is  the  Beaver 
Valley.  In  other  words,  can  the  need  for 
flood"  control  in  the  Beaver  Valley  and  the 
need  to  raise  the  water  level  in  the  conserva- 
tion pool  at  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir  be 
viewed  as  one  problem  and  an  economically 
feasible  answer  be  worked  out?  I  am  not  an 
engineer,  but  I  believe  that  It  can  be  done. 
I  certainly  hope  it  can  be  done  and  that  Is 
what  I  am  urging.  Just  this  week,  I  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Floyd  E. 
Domlny,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamiation,  and  an  Identical  letter  to  Lt. 
General  William  F.  Cassldy,  Chief  of  the 
.Army  Engineers,  in  which  I  said; 

•I  am  writing  to  you  concerning  the  Re- 
publican River  In  Nebraska.  We  are  faced 
with  two  problems  for  which  feasible  answers 
have  not  yet  been  reached.  I  believe  that  by 
considering  the  two  problems  together  there 
might  be  a  greater  chance  of  working  out  a 
feasible  solution.  I  hope  that  there  can  be 
conferences  at  the  highest  level,  as  well  as  at 
the  working  level,  between  the  Army  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on 
these  problems. 

"The  first  problem  relates  to  the  desire  of 
the  local  people  extending  over  many,  many 
years  to  have  the  conservation  pool  level 
raised  in  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir.  The 
United  States  Government  is  giving  much 
more  attention  to  and  spending  more  money 
on  recr&Ulon  than  at  the  time  of  the  jrian- 
nlng  of  the  Harlan  County  Dam.  In  view  of 


the  great  potential  for  recreation  at  the 
Harlan  County  Dam,  I  l>elieve  that  it  would 
be  in  accord  with  established  policy  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  raise  this  water  level  by 
making  due  allowance  for  the  recreational 
benefits 

•'The  second  problem  is  Beaver  Creek,  one 
of  the  tributaries,  which  continues  to  suffer 
from  the  ravages  of  floods.  Up  to  now.  no 
dam  or  other  structure  has  t>een  proposed 
which  has  been  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress as  feasible.  The  need  Is  very  great.  We 
want  something  accomplished  for  the  Beaver 
Vallev. 

"My  thought  is  this:  If  storage  capacity 
can  be  built  In  the  Beaver  Valley  would  not 
that  additional  storage  capacity  make  It  pos- 
sible to  raise  the  water  level  in  the  Harlan 
County  Dam? 

"Both  of  these  problems  have  been  with 
us  a  long  time.  I  do  not  request  nor  expect 
an  answer  forthwith.  Rather,  my  request  is 
that  in  the  coming  months  both  agencies 
consider  these  two  problems  together  and 
see  what  might  be  worked  out  which  would 
make  them  both  feasible. 

•I  will  appreciate  this  very  much  and  I 
assure  you  that.  If  any  of  the  Nebraskans  in 
or  out  of  office  can  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so." 

It  is  my  information  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  their  general  appropriation 
which  has  been  approved  has  sufficient  money 
fo-  their  feasibility  study  of  Beaver  Creek 
and  the  Nelson  Buck  Unit  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  not  what  we  call  a  line  Item 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, but  Is  part  of  their  general  funds 
for  studies.  Since  the  Army  Engineers  built 
the  Harlan  County  Dam.  they  are  respon- 
sible for  its  operation  as  a  flood  control  unit 
and  must  have  an  Important  role  in  this 
combined  problem.  I  not  only  introduced  a 
Resolution  which  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  passed  requesting  them  to  carry 
on  this  study,  but  I  am  glad  to  report  to  you 
that  $15,000  has  been  made  available  for  this 
purpose.  The  Budget  did  not  recommend  it 
and  it  was  not  In  the  appropriation  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  It  was  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  it 
was  retained  in  the  conference.  I  expect  to 
resist  being  diverted  from  the  problem  of 
Beaver  Creek  and  the  water  level  of  the 
Harlan  County  Dam  until  we  get  a  satisfac- 
tory ansv.'er 

Speaking  of  appropriations.  I  am  glad  to 
report  to  you  that  the  House  and  Senate 
have  completed  their  conference  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  appropriation  bill.  There  will  be 
$405,000  for  the  Bostwick  Division.  $500,000 
for  Frenchman-Cambridge  and  $56,000  for 
the  Almena  Unit  In  Kansas,  in  addition  to 
the  unmarked  study  portions  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  here.  I  again  congratulate  the  people 
who  have  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  this 
fine  undertaking  and  I  revere  the  memory 
of  those  who  served  so  long  and  who  are  no 
longer  with  us  The  Congress  is  still  In  ses- 
sion and  I  am  happy  to  bring  to  you  the  per- 
sonal greetings  of  my  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Roman  Hruska,  and  of  my  Con- 
gressman and  your  Congressman,  Dave 
Martin. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  RE- 
SPONSIBLE PATRIOTISM  DE- 
SERVES THANKS  OF  ALL  TRUE 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  a  massive  demonstration  against 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war  by 
peaceniks,    VIetniks.    beatniks,    hippies, 
and     self-confessed     Communists     was 
staged  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  protest, 
which  desecrated   the  very  memory  of 
one    of    America's    greatest    presidents, 
Abraham    Uncoln,    by    hurllnc    anti- 
American    slogans    at   the   site   of   the 
monument  built  in  his  honor,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Pentagon,  There,  soldiers 
and  U.S.  marshals  had  to  forcibly  re- 
strain the  mob  lest  it  overrun  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Defense  Department  itself. 
If  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Responsible  Patriotism 
the  world  could  have  easily  but  erron- 
eously, concluded  that  the  vast  majority 
of  American  people  are  not  in  support 
of  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

The       counterdemonstration       spon- 
«)red   by  the  National   Committee  for 
Responsible  Patriotism  dramatically  il- 
lustrated to  the  worid  that  the  Vietniks 
do   not   represent   the   thinking   of   the 
rnajority  of  American  citizens.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  over  100,000  patriotic 
Americans  marched  in  peaceful  support 
Ox  our  men  in  Vietnam  on  the  same  day 
the  bearded  members  of  the  New  Left 
\vere  attempting  to  get  less  than  half 
that  number  to  protest  the  war  bv  dem- 
onstrating   in    Washington.    And    New 
York  was  only  one  of  many  cities  where 
Americans  of  all  ages  came  out  in  sup- 
port of  our  fighting  men   in   Vietnam 
Cities  of  all  sizes  throughout  the  breadth 
of    this    great    Nation    witnessed    loyal 
Americans  marching  peacefully  in  de- 
termined support  of  our  brave  men  in 
Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  National  Committee 
for  Responsible  Patriotism  also  had  a 
headhjrhts-on"  campaign  on  that  same 
day  to  allow  motorists  to  show  their 
support  for  our  men  in  Vietnam  This 
too.  proved  to  be  an  overwhelming 
success. 

I  am  herewith  Inserting  into  the  Rrc- 
ORD  a  newspaper  report  which  appeared 
in  the  October  22,  1967.  issue  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Times  of  the  peaceful  march 
m  support  of  our  men  which  took  place 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Pla.  I  am  also  insert- 
ing a  copy  of  a  proclamation  signed  by 
the  mayor  of  Hialeah,  Fla.,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  Milander,  giving  due  recog- 
nition to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Responsible  Patriotism 
and  which  proclaimed  October  21-22  as 
•'Operation  Gratitude"  as  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing support  for  our  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States: 


stetson  law  student  and  chairman  of  the 
event,  told  about  300  applauding  spectators. 
The  parade  was  organized  to  counter  the 
massive  anti-war  demonstrations  !n  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities  this  week. 

Of  the  125  participating  In  the  local  parade 
nearly  half  consUted  of  two  contingents  of 
the  Young  Marines  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Clearwater. 

One  car  In  the  caravan  carried  the  family 
of  19-year-old  James  Trushaw,  a  U.S.  Marine 
from  St.  Petersburg  killed  In  action  last 
month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Trushaw 
923  Brookwocd  Court  S.  and  two  daughters' 
Barbara  Jean  and  Julie  Ann,  were  intro- 
duced later  at  the  WllUams  Park  ceremonies 
The  students,  from  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College  and  several  senior  high  schools,  car- 
ried signs  saying: 

'Show  them  you  care,"  '•Better  Dead  than 

Red."  "Defoliate  the  Flower  People,"  "DroD 

It  (the  bomb)."  *^ 

A  Junior  from  Clearwater  Central  Catholic 

wore  an  arm  band,  "Bomb  Hanoi." 

The  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  also 
were  represented. 

As   the   parade   moved   toward   the   down- 
town,  a   young  man  carrying  an   attention 
flag  beckoned  spectators:  "Join  the  parade  " 
Conspicuously   absent   were   any   anti-war 
demonstrators. 

At  WllUams  Park,  the  St.  Petersburg 
group  the  Sing  Out  presented  a  brief  con- 
cert. A  spokesman  told  The  Times  that  the 
group  Is  neither  pro-war  nor  anti-war. 
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(From  the  St.  Petersburg   fFla.)    Times 

Oct.  22,  1967) 

One   Hundred    TwENTY-nvr   Participate    in 

March  Backing  War  in  Vietnam 

War  veterans  and  a  small  number  of 
placard-carrying  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents marched  down  St.  Petersburg's  Central 
Avenue  yesterday  morning  in  a  "US  Dav 
Parade"  In  support  of  American  soldiers 
fighting  In  Vletman. 

The  parade  began  at  16th  Street  and 
ended  at  WllUams  Park  where  a  cei»mony 
was  held,  Including  brief  speeches  bv  leaders 
01  several  veterans  organizations. 

"America  is  not  represented  by  blocking 
the  Pentagon  or  burning  draft  cards  but 
by  demonstrations  like  this,"  Ross  Hudson  a 


Proclamation  by  Mayor  or  Hialeah.  Fla. 
Whereas,  The  National  Committee  for  Re- 
sponsible  Patriotism   was   formed    by   those 
who    organized    the    Support    Oiu-    Men    In 
Vietnam  Parade  last  May;  and 

Whereas,    it    Is   our   purpose   to   help    the 

morale  of  the  men  fighUng  In  Vietnam-  and 

Whereas,  all  Hlaleahans  are  called  upon  to 

respect  law  and  support  the  men  and  women 

In  our  Armed  Forces: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  power 
Invested  In  me  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hi- 
aleah, I,  Henry  Milander,  due  hereby  pro- 
claim Oct,  21-22  as  "Operation  Gratitude  " 
and  urge  the  citizens  of  this  community 
to  express  and  be  cognizant  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  men  and  women  serving  our  nation 
so  gallantly. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
City  of  Hialeah  to  be  afUxed,  this  19th  day 
of  Octot>er.  AX>.,  1967. 

Henry  Milander, 

Mayor. 

SBA  NOT  AFFECTED  BY  TITLE  IV  OF 
OEO  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr.  SteigerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  set  straight  the 
record  and  to  explain  a  misunderstand- 
ing that  exists  and  is  being  promoted  by 
those  who  are  overly  concerned  with 
title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments,  S.  2388. 

Those  who  have  spoken  and  written 
about  this  title  would  have  us  believe 
that  "It  appears  that  another  effort  is 
being  made  to  dismember  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  transfer 
its  functions  to  the  blg-business-ori- 
ented  Department  of  Commerce.  ' 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
and  have  always  been  a  supporter  of  the 


Small  Business  Administration  I  think 
they  do  an  excellent  job  and  one  that  k 
desperately  needed.  The  transfer  of  SBA 
to  the  Commerce  Department  or  anv 
amendment  that  would  lead  to  such  a 
transfer  I  would  not  support.  Tlie  SBA 
should  remain  an  Independent  agency 

Regrettably,   those  who  support  SBA 
are  incorrectly  assessing  the  impact  of 
title  IV  as  proposed.  For  example  Wil 
liam  Reddig.  Jr.,  wrote  in  last  Thurs- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star: 

Tucked  away  in  the  $2  06  billion  povertv 
war  bill  headed  for  House  floor  action  is  a 
provision  allowing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  take  over  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  now  independent  Small  Business  Ad 
ministration. 

In  addition,  Mike  Causey  wrote  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post: 

The  rumor  mill  on  Capitol  Hill  again  re- 
ports there  will  be  an  attempt  to  shift  SBA 
to  the  Commerce  Department. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  and  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
title  IV  amendment  which  I  offered  to 
the  bill. 

However,  SBA  is  not  equipped  to  han- 
dle the  kind  of  program  outlined  by  title 
IV  of  S.  2388.  SBA  is  an  agency  designed 
to  promote  and  aid  small  businesses 
where  it  is  logical  for  them  to  .succeed 
The  low  incidence  of  failure  for  SBA 
fostered  companies  is  proof  of  their  ex- 
pertise at  this  function.  They  grant  their 
loans  on  the  same  basis  as' most  banks 
and  in  some  cases  have  been  much  more 
demanding  than  banks. 

The  effect  of  new  title  IV  would  not 
be  to  shift  or  give  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment any  authority  which  is  now  lodged 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
What  is  now  proposed  In  title  IV  is  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  program,  a 
program  not  currently  in  existence.  If  we 
agree  that  the  program  should  be  cre- 
ated, and  there  has  not  been  an  argu- 
ment advanced  to  the  contrarj-,  then  the 
discussion  must  center  around  which 
agency  is  best  equipped  to  handle  the 
proposed  program.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Commerce  Department  is  and  thus 
my  support  for  the  current  language  m 
title  IV. 

I  believe  that  the  goals  of  the  title  IV 
program  must  be  clarified.  This  should 
not  be  a  program  whose  success  is  meas- 
ured in  the  number  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed who  are  hired.  A  struggling  small 
business  is  the  kind  of  operation  which 
can  least  tolerate  employing  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  Larger  businesses  with 
a  greater  margin  of  stability  must  be 
brought  in  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
and  for  that  purpose  we  need  a  broadly 
conceived  urban  economic  development 
program,  not  a  small  business  loan  pro- 
gram. The  goal  of  the  title  IV  program 
must  be  the  promotion  of  viable  small 
business  located  in  slum  areas  or  owned 
and  managed  by  residents  of  those  areas. 
Second,  we  need  a  concentrated  ap- 
proach. The  loan  program  should  be.  of 
course,  available  on  a  national  basis.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  some  substantial 
part  of  its  resources  should  be  channeled 
into  limited  numbers  of  big  city  slums  in 
order  to  produce  a  noticeable  psycho- 
logical effect  and  a  vl.slble  impact. 

And,  most  Important,  much  more  em- 
phasis must  be  given  to  providing  an  ex- 
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panded  range  of  technical  and  manage- 
ment services  to  the  small  businessman. 
The  resources  of  established  firms  must 
t)e  used  to  develop  intensive  forms  of 
business  education  and  training.  On-the- 
job  training  programs  should  be  devel- 
oped for  businessmen. 

In  addition,  the  assistance  rendered 
should  not  be  limited  simply  to  manage- 
ment training,  but  should  include  a  vari- 
ety of  more  sophisticated  technical  aids 
Including  market  research,  feasibility 
studies,  and  the  organization  of  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives. 

The  provisions  of  intensive  technical 
and  management  assistance  is  absolute- 
ly crucial.  It  makes  little  sense  to  put  a 
slum  dweller  or  low -income  person  into 
business  without  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  instu-e  that  he  will  be  able  to 
compete  successfully. 

What  is  outlined  in  title  IV,  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  is  the  expansion  of  the 
opportunities  for  a  stake  in  community 
economic  life  for  low-income  persons. 
This  amendment  will  allow  us  to  focus  in 
on  areas  of  high  employment  with  a  to- 
tally new  program  of  industr\-  building, 
a  totally  new  program  of  providing  jobs 
for  the  unemployed. 

Title  IV  focuses  upon  small  business 
concerns,  first,  located  in  urban  or  rural 
areas  of  high  proportion  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  individuals;  or  second, 
owned  by  low-income  individuals — sec- 
tion 401.  Title  IV  permits  a  different 
definition  of  low  income  for  this  part 
than  for  other  titles  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  so  that  a  somewhat 
higher  income  level  can  be  served.  To 
as.'iure  that  the  loans  will  be  well  used. 
title  rv  requires  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  development  of  manage- 
ment training  and  counseling  programs 
in  which  borrowers  may  be  required  to 
participate. 

The  responsibility  for  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  and  management  train- 
ing as  assigned  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Com- 
merce, who  is  expected  to  designate  this 
responsibility  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  The  SecreUrj' 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions, which  In  turn  would  assist  small 
businesses.  Eligible  activities  would  In- 
clude planning  and  research,  identifica- 
tion and  development  of  new  business 
opportunities,  stimulation  of  new  private 
capital  resources,  furnishing  of  central- 
ized services, establishment  and  strength- 
ening of  businesses  with  small  concerns 
located  in  poverty  areas  or  owned  by 
low-income  individuals,  and  furnishing 
business  coimseling,  management  train- 
ing, legal  and  related  services.  Manage- 
ment training  and  counseling  programs 
would  receive  particular  attention. 

In  order  for  us  to  better  understand 
title  rv.  It  is  important  to  review  some 
of  its  history. 

Title  TV  of  the  1964  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  consisted  of  a  program  de- 
signed "to  assist  in  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small 
business  concerns  and  improve  the  man- 
agerial skills  employed  in  such  enter- 
prises." That  program  had  two  parts: 
Economic  Opportunity  loans,  which  were 
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handled  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, im  small  business  development 
centers,  which  were  sponsored  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  small  business  development  cen- 
ters— SBDC'.s — were  organized  on  the 
local  level  by  community  action  agencies. 
Generally  located  in  the  poverty  areas, 
the  functions  of  the  SBDC's  included 
identification  of  applicants  for  training 
and  or  loans;  recommending  specific 
loans  for  SBA  approval;  and  organizing 
and  providing  management  counseling 
and  training  to  loan  recipients  and 
others.  The  SBA  made  final  determina- 
tion on  award  of  loans,  and  it  reviewed 
loans  to  insure  compliance  with  statutory 
and  loan  provisions. 

In  the  Economic  Opportimity  Amend- 
ments of  1966  the  entire  program  was 
transferred  to  SBA.  SBA  subsequently 
announced  that  the  SBDC's  would  be 
closed  and  the  program  handled  directly 
by  SBA  ofBces.  The  reasons  given  by  OEO 
for  abandoning  the  economic  opportu- 
nity loan  program  were  that  there  was 
no  money  to  set  up  more  SBDC's,  that 
other  programs  had  a  higher  priority, 
and  that  the  whole  program  could  be 
better  handled  by  SBA.  At  the  same  time, 
in  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  New  York  and 
a  number  of  other  localities,  the  program 
succeeded  in  reaching  out  to  a  number 
of  small  business  applicants  and  at- 
tracted considerable  community  support 

From  Januai-y  1965  to  November  1966. 
the  economic  opportunity  loans  were 
made  through  the  SBDC's.  During  that 
period.  2,678  loans  were  made  at  a  total 
cost  of  $26  million.  In  December  1966. 
SBA  assumed  full  control  of  the  program 
and  shifted  to  a  nationwide  program  de- 
signed to  ser\e  other  cities,  suburbs,  and 
.small  communities.  From  that  date 
through  June  1967.  2,222  loans  were 
made,  totaling  $25  million. 

The  original  loan  program  was  nar- 
row in  focus.  It  concentrated  on  per- 
sons at  or  near  the  poverty  level,  many 
of  whom  did  not  have  the  preparation  to 
succeed  in  a  business  venture  The  later 
emphasis  on  creatine  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed exposed  struggling  small  busi- 
nesses to  an  additional  source  of  instabil- 
ity. The  SBE>C's  in  many  communities 
provided  useful  services,  but  their  par- 
ticipation in  loan  processing  was  a  need- 
less extra  step. 

In  the  process  of  shifting  to  a  nation- 
wide program,  the  proportion  of  minority 
group  businessmen  assisted  was  sharply 
reduced,  although  It  is  among  this  group 
that  the  need  for  both  financial  and  ad- 
visory assistance  is  greatest. 

An  important  priority  of  the  anti- 
poverty  effort  must  be  to  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  a  stake  in  community  eco- 
nomic life  for  low-income  persons.  That 
goal  is  the  basis  of  title  IV.  It  is  a  goal  for 
which  we  must  strive  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  assess  carefully  this  need  and 
join  with  me  in  support  of  title  IV  of  the 
EOA  amendments  contained  In  S.  2388. 


SEN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  untimely  and  wholly  Irresponsible 
statement  by  the  Director  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard,  last  week  regarding  the  use  of 
marihuana  has  been  widely  condemned. 

Dr.  Goddard,  while  admitting  that  he 
does  not  even  know  what  the  long-term 
effects  of  marihuana  might  be,  has  prac- 
tically endorsed  the  use  of  this  illegal 
narcotic  before  a  group  of  our  college 
students. 

Some  have  called  the  Director's  re- 
marks "stupid,"  Some  have  asked  the 
President  to  disavow  the  remarks  of  his 
appointee,  while  others  have  called  for 
Dr.  Goddard's  resignation.  That  an  ad- 
ministration ofiBcial  can  advocate  \iola- 
tion  of  statutory  law  in  public  is,  in  my 
judgment,  appalling  but  not  very  un- 
usual these  days. 

This  incident  seems  to  fit  a  growing 
and  rather  disturbing  pattern  of  the 
Great  Society  and  another  example  of 
administration  spokesmen  offering 
"something  for  everybody."  Similar 
statements,  you  will  recall,  were  once 
made  about  people  taking  their  griev- 
ances into  the  streets,  and  there  followed 
a  series  of  the  most  devastating  urban 
riots  in  our  long  history.  Then  there 
were  some  accommodating  remarks 
made  about  the  draft,  and  we  have  all 
seen  the  exodus  to  Canada  and  the 
demonstrations  against  the  draft  which 
followed. 

As  this  Nation  seethes  in  war  and  is 
beset  by  problems  and  unrest  here  at 
home,  I  can  only  wonder  what  prophetic 
words  of  "wisdom"  are  to  follow  from  our 
national  leaders. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  most  Americans 
could  care  less  what  Dr.  Goddard  would 
permit  his  daughter  to  do.  but  I  am  con- 
vinced they  do  not  want  him  or  anyone 
else  deciding  what  is  good  for  their  own 
sons  and  daughters.  Parents  today  are 
having  a  hard  enough  time  tr>-ing  to 
raise  decent  children  without  the  "help" 
of  Dr.  Goddard. 

The  fact,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Goddard, 
that  his  Department  does  not  know  what 
the  long-range  effects  of  marihuana  are 
yet,  should  be  the  problem  to  which  he 
addresses  himself  in  the  future.  Solving 
old  problems,  rather  than  creating  new 
ones.  Is  a  rather  thorny  issue  with  this 
administration  that  the  people  of  this 
countrj'  appear  to  imderstand  better 
than  does  Dr.  Goddard. 


DR.  GODDARD'S  STAND  ON 
MARIHUANA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Don  H.  Clau- 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  NORDIC 
COUNTRIES  EXPRESS  CONCERN 
OVER  THE  POSSIBLE  RESUR- 
GENCE OF  AMERICAN  PROTEC- 
TIONISM 

Mr.  BROWN  cf  Ohio.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day both  Houses  of  Congress  heard 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico 
djscuss  the  danger  posed  for  his  country 
ai^d  other  small  nations  should  the 
United  States  regress  and  reembrace 
protectionism. 

Mr.  Ordaz"  fears  by  no  means  apply 
only  to  Mexico.  A  number  of  nations  al- 
readj'  have  Indicated  similar  concerns, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  they  have  not 
gone  unnoticed. 

Two  position  statements  particularly 
have  caught  my  attention.  They  are 
those  made  on  October  18,  1967,  by  the 
Nordic  countries — Denmark.  Finland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden — and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

I  believe  these  statements  are  frank 
assessments  which  we  would  do  well  to 
review  before  embarking  on  the  course  of 
protectionism  advocated  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  herewith  insert  in  the 
Record  the  two  statements  mentioned 
above: 

The  Ambassadors  of  Denmark,  Finland, 
Sorway  and  Sweden  called  upon  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Foy  D.  Kohler, 
on  Wednesday.  October  18.  and  delivered  the 
following  note: 

•The  Oovernmenta  of  Denmark.  Finland. 
-Vorway  and  Sweden  are  deeply  concerned  by 
'uhe  large  number  of  legislative  Initiatives 
aiming  at  new  protection istlc  measures  which 
have  lately  come  forward  In  tiie  United  States 
Congress  shortly  after  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

"The  aforesaid  Governments  particularly 
regret  that  the  Initiatives  In  question  gen- 
erally aim  at  restricting  imports  to  the 
United  States.  Inter  alia,  through  an  In- 
creased use  of  quantitative  restrictions  and 
raising  of  tariffs.  They  are  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  goods  to  be  affected  by  the 
various  measures  proposed  are  of  consider- 
able importance  to  International  trade  and 
of  substantial  Interest  to  the  economy  of 
many  countries  Such  measures  if  enacted 
would  therefore  have  undesirable  repercus- 
sions on  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  ihe  Nordic  countries  and  on  world  trade 
In  general. 

■  They  might  further.  In  the  view  of  our 
Governments,  endanger  the  agreements  re- 
cently concluded  In  Geneva  In  the  frame- 
work of  the  Kennedy  Round.  The  Initiative 
taken  by  the  United  States  Administration 
on  the  basis  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
enabled  at  that  occasion  the  contracting  par- 
Ues  to  the  GATT  to  negotiate  the  most  "far- 
reaching  tariff  reductions  so  far  achieved. 
It  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  if  new 
protectionist  measures  were  to  be  Introduced 
at  a  moment  when  the  countries  concerned. 
which  took  part  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
final  solutions,  are  preparing  the  legislation 
for  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  agreements 
reached  In  the  Kennedy  Round. 

•Such  development  might  also  have  nega- 
tive effects  on  the  future  of  the  GATT  and 
other  International  organizations;  these  orga- 
nizations have  worked  for  the  gradual  freeing 
of  international  trade  and  thus  have  been 
Important  factors  m  the  enhancing  of  pros- 
perity among  nations." 


that  the  United  States  Government  should 
restrict  Imports  of  various  commodities  on 
protectionist  grounds.  Including  some  of 
major  importance  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The    specific    proposals    under    considera- 
tion  would,  It  is  understood,   affect  almost 
one  third  of  the  dutiable  imports  into  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  the  more  gen- 
eral   measures    which    are    being    advocated 
would  have  still  more  widespread  effects.  The 
imposition  of  restrictions  on  this  scale  would 
have  the  most  serious  repercussions  on  the 
interests  of  the  United  States'  trading  part- 
ners. Protectionist  measures  In  the  United 
States  cannot  fall  to  generate  strong  pressure 
on  other  Governments  to   take  similar   ac- 
tion. In  the  United  Kingdom  there  have  long 
been   pressures    to    limit   Imports   from   the 
United   States,   including  In   some  parts   of 
the  agricultural  sector  which  could  be  sup- 
plied  from  domestic  sources.   If  the  access 
of  British  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
to  be  impaired  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of    new    import    restricUons    Her    Majesty's 
Government  would  find  it  dlfHcuIt  to  resist 
the  redoubled  and  extended  pressures  with 
which  It  would  undoubtedly  be  confronted 
Moreover  the  United  States  take  so  high 
a  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  world  that 
any  significant  limitation  of  their  Imports 
must  seriously  affect  the  earning  power  of 
many  countries.  Including  developing  coun- 
tries  in  particular,  and  so  force  them  to  con- 
sider limiting  their  own  Imports  to  protect 
their  balance  of  payments. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  fear  that  the 
accumulation  of  these  measures  and  in- 
evitable counter-measures  could  well  lead 
the  world  back  to  the  beggar-my-nelghbour 
policies  of  the  thirties,  when  nations  by 
trying  to  build  a  wall  round  their  own  pros- 
perity, succeeded  only  in  sharing  the  com- 
mon depression.  It  would  be  a  disaster  if 
less  than  four  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  United  States 
were  to  set  in  train  such  a  process— which 
once  started,  might  be  almost  irreversible. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  hope  that  the 
United  Sutes  Government  will  do  everything 
m  their  power  to  preserve  the  liberal'  trade 
policies  which  for  twenty  years  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  economic  progress 
throughout  the  world,  including  the  United 
States.  They  have  no  wish  to  resort  to  re- 
strictive measures  themselves.  But  If  the 
United  States  were  to  take  measures  which 
mipalred  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  British 
trade  in  the  United  States,  Her  Majestys 
Government,  In  common  with  many  other 
Governments,  would  feel  bound  to  seek  the 
remedies  open  to  them  in  such  a  situation 
under  the  G.A.T.T.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment note  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  present  have  no  powers  to  negotiate 
compensating  tariff  concessions  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  other  countries  would 
be  driven  to  seek  compensation  by  means 
which  would  Inevlubly  inflict  damage  on 
U.S.  Interests. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  trust  that  due 
regard  will  be  paid  to  the  foregoing  consider- 
ations in  the  formulation  of  United  States 
law  and  policy. 
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firm— Napco  Industries — to  unload  its 
wornout.  obsolete  gear  manufacturing 
plant  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers— the  AID  agency  allowed  this 
firm  the  unbelievable  privilege  of  naming 
the  inspector  who  was  to  look  at  this 
machinerj-  before  shipment  overseas 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Napco  set  up 
a  corporation  In  India  to  buy  its  debt 
ridden  gear  plant  in  Detroit,  then  got 
the  AID  people  to  put  up  $2.3  million 
for  what  the  General  Accountina  Office 
later  discovered  was  "junk." 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  one  of  the 
central  figures  in  this  wheeler-dealer 
operation  was  Max  M.  Kampelman  the 
longtime  intimate  friend  and  associate 
of  then  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
who,  in  turn,  was  the  longtime  friend  of 
Napco  Industries'  president. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  given  even  these 
close  political  ties  enjoyed  by  Napco 
Industries,  it  is  shocking  and  outrageous 
that  a  Government  agency  would  pc-mit 
Napco  to  name  the  Inspector  who  wa-;  to 
insure  that  the  machinery  Involved  was 
in  good  condition. 

There  is  even  more  Involved  in  this 
sorry  manipulation  than  most  people 
know,  and  I  Include  here,  for  the  Record 
the  latest  chapter,  in  the  form  of  a 
report  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post : 

Report  Implicates  Napco:  U.S.-Aujeo  Plant 

Pails  i.v  India 

fBy  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

New  DELHi.-Some  American  businessmen 
and  their  Indian  partners  have  deprived  this 
nation  of  needed  parts  for  trucks,  tractors 
and  Jeeps,  according  to  a  report  filed  with  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  here. 

Napco  Industries  of  MinneapoUs  is  blamed 
for  selling  the  Indians  nearly  worthless  tools 
for  several  million  dollars,  in  a  deal  financed 
by  AID.  The  local  collaborators  are  charged 
with  milking  their  plant  to  profit  other  In- 
terests, putting  numerous  relatives  on  the 
payroll  and  wasting  funds  on  comfortable 
rent-free  lodgings. 

This  Is  the  balance  shed  on  Napco  Bevel 
Gear  of  India,  Ltd.,  according  to  AID  officials. 
The  deal  has  attracted  attention  because  the 
American  firm's  lawyer  is  Max  Kampelman, 
prominent  Washington  Democrat  President 
Johnson  chose  Kampelman  as  chairman  of 
Washington's  new  City  Council  but  Kampel- 
man declined  when  he  learned  he  would  have 
to  give  up  his  private  practice, 

Kampelman  represented  Napco  to  obtain  a 
«2.3  million  loan  from  AID  in  1962.  officials 
say. 

I  Kampelman  himself  says  the  negotiations 
for  the  loan  were  handled  bv  a  Washlneton 
engineering    firm    which     he    retained    for 

Napco.  I 

NATION     LOSES 


U.S. -AIDED   PLANT   FAILS    IN   INDIA 


Text  or  United  Kingdom  Note  or 

October  18 

Her  Majesty's  Government  wish  to  express 

their  serious  concern  at  the  many  proposals 

now  being  put  forward  In  the  Dnlt«J  States 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
revealed  that  in  putting  together  the 
scheme    that     allowed    a    Minneapolis 


AID  records  show  that  Kampelman  also 
came  here  in  1961  to  conclude  arrangements 
with  local  officials  and  businessmen. 

The  big  losers,  officials  here  say,  are  the  In- 
dian people,  who  several  years  ago  should 
have  had  a  plant  producing  gears,  axle.*;  and 
other  parts  for  vehicle  motors.  The  plant 
should  be  saving  India's  scarce  foreign  e.'c- 
change,  that  now  must  be  spent  for  these 
parts. 

Instead,  the  country  has  inherited  a  fac- 
tory in  Faradlbad.  20  miles  south  of  New 
Delhi,  a  trickle  of  production  and  several  law- 
suits. The  plant  has  been  shut  down  since  last 
April. 

Experts  from  AID  say  that  a  useful  asset 
can  still  be  salvaged.  When  the  law  suits  are 
settled  and  if  more  money  can  be  found,  they 
say  a  profitable  plant  will  be  in  production. 
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"A     BILL     or     goods' 

The  story,  put  together  by  AID  and  the  re- 
port of  tlieir  private  engineer  consultant, 
Harry  H,  Whlttingham,  goes  like  this: 

A  local  Coca-Cola  distributor,  P,  L.  Kapoor, 
went  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  a 
manufacturing  partner.  He  found  Kampel- 
man's  Napco  and.  in  the  words  of  the  Whlt- 
tingham Report,  was  "sold  a  bill  of  goods." 

He  agreed  to  buy  Napco's  gear-making  ma- 
chines, which  were  to  be  reconditioned  or  re- 
built for  early  use.  AID  dollars  were  loaned 
to  Kapoor  to  pay  Nap)co. 

The  Whlttingham  Report  says  Napco  kept 
the  best  machines  for  Its  American  plant  and 
bailed  to  recondition  properly  any  of  the  tools 
shipped  to  India. 

Only  10  to  15  per  cent  of  these  machines 
■«11  ever  service  tiie  Indian  plant,  the  report 
estimates.  It  calls  the  appraisal  made  of  the 
worth  "a  fantastic  overstatement  of  value  ' 
and  says  "someone  should  answer  for  this 
useless  and  flagrant  waste  of  money  which 
has  destroyed"  the  Indian  concern. 

COSTLY    REPAIRS 

Napco  of  India  was  forced  to  recondition 
;ts  equipment  here,  where  parts  are  short 
ind  good  meclianlcs  scarce.  This  ate  up  time 
ind  money  and  prevented  the  firm  from 
r.ieeting  the  demand  from  local  vehicle  pro- 
aucers  AID  poured  in  another  $1,6  million, 
this  time  in  rupees.  Indian  banks,  money 
lenders  and  suppliers  also  gave  substantial 
-redits. 

The  Whlttingham  Report  says  that  Napco's 
Indian  partners  realized  "they  had  made  a 
bad  deal,"  so  they  "resorted  to  schemes  to 
;et  their  money  back." 

The  document  says  the  Indians  set  up 
dummy  firms  that  overcharged  the  plant. 
built  a  guest  house  with  servants  and  a  car 
for  their  rent-free  use.  and  padded  the  pay- 
roll with  friends  and  relations.  AID  officials 
claim  that  all  this,  plus  the  handsome  sal- 
aries drawn  by  the  local  directors,  covered 
•.heir  investment  five  times  over. 

RUPEE     LOANS     LOST 

AID  has  lost  Its  rupee  loan.  Its  $2  3  million 
loan  was  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Punjab, 
so  this  money  can  be  recovered  for  American 
taxpayers. 

Last  .^prll  AID  called  In  Its  loan  because 
Napco  was  not  meeting  Its  payments.  The 
plants  meager  output  was  shut  off. 

The  company  is  now  embroiled  in  at  least 
(our  separate  suits  involving  the  American 
partners,  the  Indian  businessmen,  the  Punjab 
National  Bank,  the  Punjab  government  and 
."iID. 

But  AID  officials  are  confident  that  Indian 
courts  will  eventually  deliver  a  favoiuble  de- 
cision. Then,  they  believe,  the  Punjab  State 
or  some  other  government  agency  can  take 
over  the  plant  and  make  it  work.  AID  ex- 
perts here  insist  that  they  are  now  protected 
against  another  deal  like  Napco.  They  are 
armed  with  mechanical  engineers  who  can 
inspect  equipment  before  It  is  delivered, 
marketing  specialists  who  can  determine  the 
demand  for  a  project's  goods  and  supervisors 
to  insure  that  Indian  businessmen  are  fulfill- 
ing their  pledges.  Most  important,  the  Napco 
a;T.iir  has  taught  AID  not  to  release  at  once 
'.tie  entire  sum  it  is  lending,  but  to  dole  out 
dollars  piecemeal  as  each  step  of  a  project  is 
completed. 

Napco  Ofters  To  Reopen  Plant  in  India 

A  spokesman  for  Napco  in  Minneapolis  said 
In  a  telephone  interview  yesterday  that  the 
firm  "has  dealt  openly  and  In  good  faith 
throughout  .  .  ,  and  has  lived  up  to  every 
one  of  Its  commitments." 

The  company  spokesman  added  that  "the 
economic  failure  of  the  project  was  not  re- 
lated in  the  condition  of  the  machinery." 
I*'apco,  he  said,  "has  always  been  and  is  wlll- 
'ng  to  cooperate  with  AID  and  any  reputable 
Indian  manufacturer  to  reopen  the  Indian 
plant." 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that 
Congress  get  to  the  very  bottom  of 
this  mess.  The  AID  agency  has  been 
in  business  for  20  years,  and  yet  it  has  no 
more  sense  of  responsibility  than  to  allow 
a  company  to  appoint  its  own  inspectors. 
This  deal  smacks  of  incompetence,  fraud, 
or  both,  and  evei-y  single  person  involved 
in  it  should  be  hauled  on  the  carpet 
and  made  to  explain  his  role  In  it. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre\1ous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  a  luncheon  group  in  Quincy,  111.,  and 
after  my  remarks,  which  inevitably  dealt 
with  the  Vietnam  war.  one  of  the  women 
present  stood  up  and  asked  me  what  I 
was  doing  about  the  war,  I  responded, 
saying  that  I  did  not  want  to  seem  dis- 
couraged or  partisan,  but  that  I  doubted 
much  would  change  in  respect  to  war 
policy  until  we  have  another  Presidential 
inauguration.  Her  response  to  that  was: 

That  18  not  good  enough,  I  have  a  son  in 
Vietnam  and  Presidential  Inaviguratlon  day 
in  1969  Is  too  far  off  for  both  of  us. 

In  my  opinion,  this  lady  was  quite 
within  her  rights  in  challenging  her  Con- 
gressman to  state  what  he  was  doing 
about  the  Vietnam  war,  because  it 
touched  so  intimately  her  life,  and,  of 
course,  the  war  resulted  entirely  from 
Federal  policy.  In  a  word,  the  56  House 
Members  who  have  joined  me  up  to  the 
present  time  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  508  are  taking  this 
means  of  doing  something  themselves 
about  the  Vietiiam  war. 

If  the  present  casualty  rate  continues, 
at  least  13.000  Americans  will  be  killed 
and  100.000  others  injui'ed  between  now 
and  the  inaugural  ceremony  in  January. 
1969. 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  cannot  adjourn 
the  war — and  I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress should  adjourn  until  it  has  dealt 
squarely  with  the  question  of  war  policy. 

This  blpaitisan  resolution  calls  on 
Congress  to  decide  if  further  legislative 
action  Is  desirable  In  regard  to  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asia.  Through  it  the 
Congress  could  hear  and  debate  present 
policy  and  alternatives  to  it. 

Now  and  then  I  hear  it  said  that  there 
is  no  realistic  alternative  to  what  we  are 
I10W  doing  in  Vietnam,  On  the  contrail, 
ideas  on  how  to  resolve  the  Vietnam 
dilemma  are  plentiful.  I  have  with  me  a 
list  of  27  separate  alternatives  to  pres- 
ent policy,  or  parts  thereof.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  each  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  anything  tried  by  the  admin- 
istration. None  corresponds  directly  to 
any  of  the  28  separate  peace  plans  which 
the  Secrctarj'  of  State  says  the  United 
States  has  supported. 

Most  of  these  ideas  originated  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  They  could  form  the  appro- 
priate starting  point  for  Congress  great 
debate  on  what  to  do  about  Vietnam,  In 
response  to  my  request.  66  House  Mem- 
bers— 49  Republicans  and  17  Demo- 
crats— forwarded  their  ideas. 

In  my  view  the  Congi'ess  must  not  ad- 


journ until  It  has  dealt  directly  with 
this  fundamental  question.  The  country 
is  literally  torn  and  tormented  over  the 
war.  And,  reflecting  on  the  events  here 
a  week  ago,  we  really  should  not  be  too 
surprised  when  some  people  who  feel 
strongly  about  the  war  conclude  that 
they  must  take  matters  Into  their  own 
hands.  All  too  few  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibihty  are  seriously  considering  al- 
ternatives to  current  policy.  All  too  many 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  next  election. 

Tills  is  not  to  condone  the  violence  or 
the  tactics  of  anti-Vietnam  demonstra- 
tions. Rather,  it  is  to  say  that  Congress 
has  a  responsibility — one  which  it  has 
not  yet  met — to  discuss  and  decide  basic 
policy. 

In  all  candor,  the  Congress  Itself  must 
assume  much  of  the  blame  for  the  un- 
easiness over  the  war.  We  have  not  done 
our  duty.  We  have  let  things  drift.  We 
have  not  made  a  fundamental  decision 
on  war  F>olicy.  And  because  of  this  ne- 
glect, the  country  has  been  denied  a 
powerful  unifying  influence. 

Better  late  than  never. 

Here  are  the  27  summarized  alter- 
natives : 

AXTEBNATIVES    TO    PRESENT    VIETNAM    PoLICT 

1.  Transfer  of  military  operations  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  use  cf  US,  forces  to  se- 
cure easily-defensible  areas,  gradual  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops,  cessation  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  economic  development 
program  for  Southeast  Asia,  meeting  of  Ge- 
neva Powers  to  discuss  settlement  based  on 
unified  Vietnam  with  free  and  open  elections. 
Sponsor:   Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall   (D-Ariz.) 

2.  "Take  all  military  measures  Involving 
the  use  of  nonatomlc  weapons  as  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  complete  and  rapid  military 
victory  In  the  struggle  In  Vietnam."  (H.  Con. 
Res,  527)  Sponsor:  Rep.  Olln  Teague  (D- 
Tex,) 

3.  "The  United  States  should  withdraw  all 
its  armed  forces  and  war  materiel  from 
South  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as  possible  after 
due  notlce'to  our  allies  similarly  engaged, 
leaving  only  advisory  personnel."  (H,  Con, 
Res,  528)  Sponsor:  Rep,  OUn  Teague  iD- 
Tex.i  (Mr.  Teague  also  introduced  H,  Con 
Res.  526:  "The  United  States  should  con- 
tinue its  present  conduct  of  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam,  including  the  selective  bombing 
of  sites  m  North  Vietnam  intended  to  mini- 
mize the  strength  of  the  offensive  from 
North  Vietnam,") 

4.  The  G.R.IX).  plan  for  a  U.S.  initiative 
toward  the  mutual  de-escalation  of  the  con- 
flict through  reciprocal  steps  leading  to  the 
end  of  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  mili- 
tary activities.  Sponsor:  Rep.  P.  Bradford 
Morse  (R-Mass.)  and  eight  House  coUeagues, 

5.  A  confederal  strategy,  under  which  the 
U.S.  would  negotiate  directly  with  village 
leaders,  recognizing  decentralized  traditions 
in  South  Vietnam  In  order  to  reduce  Insur- 
gency. Sponsor:  The  Rlpon  Society,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

6.  Refer  legal  issues  In  the  war  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  for  adjudica- 
tion: If  other  parties  do  not  assent,  ask  U,N, 
General  Assembly  for  advisory  opinion  on 
legal  issues.  ( H.  Con.  Res.  586)  Sponsor:  Rep. 
Paul  Plndley  (R-Ill.) 

7.  A   complete   and   total   cessation  of   all 
U.S.  bombing   of   North    Vietnam.   Sponsor 
Sen.    John    Sherman    Cooper    (R-Ky.)     and 
many  others. 

8.  An  additional  pause  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  as  an  Initiative  toward  nego- 
tiations or  de-escalation.  Sponsor:  Life  Mag- 
azine and  many  others. 

9.  Concentration  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  against  the  infiltration  routes  in 
the  southern  region  of  that  country  as  an 
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Initiative  toward  negotiations  or  de-escala- 
tion. Sponsor:  Gov,  George  Romney  (R- 
Mlch.) 

10.  A  heavier  concentration  of  U.S.  air- 
power  against  significant  military  targets  In 
North  Vietnam.  Sponsor:  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
(R-Mlch.)   and  many  others. 

11.  Reduction  In  the  flow  of  supplies  to 
the  port  at  Haiphong  through  bombing,  min- 
ing, or  quarantine.  Sponsor:  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  the  NaUonal  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee;  and  many  others. 

12.  An  economic  embargo  against  North 
Vietnam  with  potential  sanctions  against  any 
government  which  permits  trade  with  Hanoi. 
(H.  Con.  Ree.  286)  Sponsor:  Rep.  Albert  W. 
Watson  (R-S.O 

13.  A  pause  in  all  U.S.  military  action  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam  to  test  North  Viet- 
namese Interest  in  a  cease-fire — after  which, 
If  rejected  by  Hanoi  the  U.S.  would  be  free 
to  take  any  military  action  necessary  to  end 
the  war.  Sponsor:  Sen.  Stuart  Symington 
(D-Mo.) 

14.  An  Indefinite  cessation  of  all  offensive 
military  action  by  the  U.S.  Including  bomb- 
ing In  North  Vietnam  and  search  and  destroy 
operations  in  South  Vietnam.  Sponsor:  Sen 
Thruston  B.  Morton   (R-Ky.) 

15  The  concentration  and  limitation  of 
U.S.  military  activities  in  South  Vietnam  to 
efforts  necessary  to  establish  and  secure  en- 
claves within  which  South  Vietnamese  sta- 
bility can  be  maintained  Sponsor:  Lt.  Gen- 
eral James  M.  Gavin,  USA  (ret.) 

16.  A  umiaieral  cease-fire  by  United  States 
forces,  with  orders  to  fire  only  if  fired  upon, 
combined  with  an  appeal  for  the  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  Powers.  Sponsor;  Rep.  George 
E.   Brown,  Jr.   (D-Calif.) 

17  No  further  American  troops  to  Vietnam 
until  South  Vietnam  has  proved  its  willing- 
ness to  undertake  a  larger  share  of  Its  own 
defen»«.  Sponsor:  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke 
(R-Mass  ) 

18.  A  massive  program  of  economic  and  so- 
cial reforms  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  Spon- 
sor: Rep  Brock  Adams  iD-Wa«h.i,  Rep. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  iR-N.Y.) ,  and  many 
others. 

19.  Willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  to  accept  their 
participation  In  a  coalition  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  Sponsor:  Sen,  Robert  F, 
Kennedy  (D-N,Y.)  and  many  others, 

20.  An  offer  of  peace  with  amnesty  to  the 
Vletcong.  Sponsor:  Gov.  George  Romney 
(R-Mlch.)  ^ 

21.  The  concept  of  neutralization  of  South- 
east Asia  as  an  ultimate  objective  of  U.S 
policy.  Sponsor:  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght 
(D-Ark.) 

22.  A  VS.  Initiative  to  define  a  time  and  a 
place  when  and  where  an  allied  representa- 
tive would  be  prepared  to  start  negotiations. 
accompanied  by  a  pause  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam — aft«r  which,  if  Hanoi  did 
not  cooperate,  all  previous  US.  restraints  In 
the  exercise  of  the  war  could  be  reviewed 
Sponsor:  Rep.  Paul  Flndley  (R-Ul.),  Rep 
James  Gardner  (R-N.C),  and  others. 

23.  Regional  solution  to  regional  problems 
Sponsor:  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-Hl.)  and 
many  others. 

24.  Concerted  U.S.  efforts  to  convince  the 
United  Nations  to  encourage  or  define  a 
settlement.  Sponsors:  Sen  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont),  Rep.  Herbert  Tenzer  (D-NY) 
and  others. 

25.  Seal  off  DMZ  by  means  of  nuclear  land 
mines.  Sponsor:  Rep,  Craig  Hosmer  (R- 
Callf,) 

26.  No  further  expansion  of  trade  and  edu- 
cation and  cultural  exchanges  with  Soviet 
bloc  governments  unices  they  end  support 
for  North  Vietnam,  (H,  Con.  Res.  210) ,  Spon- 
sor: Rep,  Melvta  R   Laird 
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I  am  gratified  that  today  there  are  a 
number  of  distinguished  Members  of  this 


body  who  are  spending  some  additional 
time  on  the  floor  today,  after  a  busy  legis- 
lative day,  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
Vietnam  policy  and  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  it.  I  know  several 
Members  have  timetables.  They  have  to 
catch  planes,  so  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
precedence  to  such  Members  if  they 
would  like  to  have  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  point  up  the  purpose  behind  this 
resolution,  which  I  did  cosponsor. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  something 
else  in  line  with  this,  being  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  organization  of 
the  Congress.  This  committee  held  two 
hearings,  for  almost  2  years,  and  reported 
back  a  bill. 

One  of  the  subjects  we  did  not  develop 
very  much— and  I  wanted  to  see  it  de- 
veloped a  great  deal  more — was  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war.  I  felt 
that  a  great  many  of  the  problems  this 
Nation  faced  in  the  Korean  war  lay  in  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities I  believe  the  Constitution 
places  on  the  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
power  of  declaring  war. 

There  was  same  testimony  before  the 
committee.  One  of  our  colleagues  who 
joined  in  this  resolution,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld],  did  some 
excellent  work  on  this  area  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  declare  war. 

The  distinction  between  the  power  to 
wage  war  and  the  power  to  declare  war 
is  an  important  one.  Most  of  the  people 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  had  pereonai 
experience,  and  somewhat  bitter,  as  to 
the  attempt  to  wage  a  war  through  a 
committee,  the  Continental  Congress. 
There  was  unanimity  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
reconstruct  it.  that  the  power  to  wage 
war  should  be  vested  in  the  Executive 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  our  forefathers 
very  carefully  distinguished  between  the 
power  to  wage  war  and  the  power  to 
decide  the  fimdamental  question  of 
whether  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Exactly.  This  was  what 
I  was  seeking  to  develop  by  bringing  out 
this  point, 

They  created  the  President,  and 
among  other  responsibilities  they  gave 
him  that  of  being  Commander  In  Chief, 
so  that  It  would  not  be  a  committee  wag- 
ing war  if  we  ever  had  to  engage  In  war 
again.  But  they  were  just  as  careful.  If 
not  more  careful,  to  vest  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  power  to  declare  war. 
I  would  argue  that  the  present  Execu- 
tive, far  from  seeking  to  help  the  Con- 
gress assume  these  necessary  responsi- 
bilities In  respect  to  declaring  war,  has 
presented  matters  to  this  Congress  over 
a  period  of  years  in  a  way  designed  so 
that  Congress  would  not  exercise  its 
power,  or  in  a  way  to  limit  or  discourage 
the  Congress  from  assuming  this  respon- 
sibility. 


The  situation  now  is  much  like  that  of 
the  Korean  war.  so  far  as  our  citizens 
are  concerned.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
a  lady  in  his  district.  This  has  happened 
I  daresay,  to  all  of  us.  Certainly  it  has 
happened  to  me. 

In  the  Korean  war  people  were  won- 
dering what  we  were  fighting  about 
Even  our  soldiers  in  Korea  were  asking 
this  question. 

One  reason,  of  course,  was  there  had 
never  been  a  national  debate  on  the 
subject.  A  dialog  had  never  been 
developed. 

This  is  one  of  the  functions  of  Con- 
gress, the  study  and  deUberatlve  body  in 
the  society.  Congress  must  perform  it 
We  do  this  in  public  hearings,  and  hope- 
fully the  news  media  will  report  what 
these  deliberations  constitute. 

We  did  not  do  that  in  the  Korean  war 
and  here  I  believe  we  are  finding  the 
same  problem,  as  the  gentleman  points 
out.  in  regard  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  have  a  problem  be- 
fore us  today  which  I  daresay  our  fore- 
fathers did  not  anticipate:  that  is  what 
Is  the  proper  role  of  the  Congress  in  the 
event  the  country  finds  itself  in  a  war 
without  any  prior  fundamental  decision 
made  by  the  Congress.  In  such  an  event, 
what  is  the  proper  constitutional  thing 
for  us  to  do? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Teague],  on  October  10,  offered  a  series 
of  three  concurrent  resolutions. 

He  did  so  without  any  publicity,  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  in  my  view  he  made 
a  very  extraordinary  and  useful  con- 
tribution to  our  problem  in  solving  the 
Vietnam  dilemma.  He  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
three  different  legislative  proposals.  Each 
of  them  proposed  a  different  course  of 
action  to  deal  with  Vietnam.  Of  course, 
I  should  not  speak  for  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  He  is  here  and  will  speak 
for  himself,  but  I  daresay  that  he  had 
somewhat  the  same  feeling  that  I  have 
had  these  past  6  or  8  months  or  year; 
namely,  that  because  the  Congress  iiever 
faced  up  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
what  to  do  with  regard  to  Vietnam,  the 
countiy  therefore  has  been  denied  a 
powerful,  unifying  Influence  which 
would  help  to  clarify  the  national  will 
and  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  should  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  agi-ee  with 
your  expression  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Intended.  I  am  one  who.  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  homework  I  have 
been  able  to  do.  thinks  we  are  right  In 
standing  firm  against  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam,  The  tragedy, 
though,  i.s  we  have  not  engaged  in  the 
public  dialog  In  the  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  for  the  people 
whom  we  i-epresent. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  really  appreciate  his  being  here 
today  to  take  part  In  what  I  think  is 
a  very  Important  discussion. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  for  the  Record  to  show  what 
my  three  resolutions  say: 
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H.  Con.  Res  526 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  coTicurring ) .  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  its  present  conduct  of  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam,  Including  the  selective 
bombing  of  sites  In  North  Vietnam  Intended 
to  minimize  the  strength  of  the  offensive 
from  North  Vietnam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  527 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coTicurring ) .  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  thai  the  United  States 
sJiouId  take  all  military  measures  Involving 
Uie  use  of  nonatomic  weapons  as  are  neces- 
sary to  Secure  a  complete  and  rapid  military 
victory  in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 


H.  CoN.  Res.  528 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  all  Its  armed  forces  and 
war  materiel  from  South  Vietnam  as  rapidly 
as  possible  after  due  notice  to  our  allies  sim- 
ilarly engaged,  leaving  only  advisory  person- 
nel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Government 
has  three  choices,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  are  the  three  choices.  Further, 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  so-called  great 
debate  or  dialog  should  have  taken  place 
on  the  Tonkin  resolution.  We  passed 
this  resolution  in  Congress,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  interprets  it  as  giving  the 
President  the  power  to  do  what  he  has 
done.  Very  frankly,  it  is  easy  to  be  a 
quarterback  on  Monday  morning,  but  if 
we  have  done  this  and  given  the  Presi- 
dent this  authority,  then  I  introduced 
these  resolutions  to  give  any  man  in  Con- 
gress who  wants  to  send  his  constituents 
something  so  that  they  can  know  where 
he  stands — I  Introduced  these  so  he  can 
do  just  that.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  where  I  stand  on  them.  I 
am  for  the  resolution  that  says  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  take  all  military  measures  involv- 
mg  the  use  of  nonatomic  weapons  as  are 
necessarj-  to  secure  a  complete  and  rapid 
military  victory  in  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  Is  exactly  my  position  on  Viet- 
nam, Certainly  I  believe  In  this,  I  cer- 
tainly believe,  as  the  national  command- 
er of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  said 
in  South  Dakota  recently,  in  Redfield. 
that  what  we  need  to  try  now  is  to  keep 
away  from  irresponsible  dissent  to  dem- 
onstrate our  strength  of  purpose  and 
spirit.  I  do  not  consider  this  irresponsible 
dissent,  but  I  consider  what  happened  in 
Washington  the  other  weekend  certainly 
as  irresponsible  dissent. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  in  the  event  the  Congress  saw  fit 
to  pass  his  middle-of-the-road  resolu- 
tion, If  I  may  use  that  term,  the  one 
which  approves  present  policy,  would  the 
gentleman  feel  this  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, even  though  not  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  would  prefer,  would  still  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  Nation  and 
strengthen  the  President's  hand? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  think 
it  would  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  first  of  all. 
and  certainly  I  am  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  but  since  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Commander  In  Chief  have  deter- 
inined  that  the  Tonkin  resolution  gave 


him  this  power,  it  seems  Congress  is  ver^• 
late  in  speaking  up  and  wanting  to 
change  its  mind  on  what  should  be  done 
or  not  be  done  in  Vietnam. 

Mr,  FINIX.EY,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
TeagueI  ve:-y  much  and  I  appreciate  his 
staying  here  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  this  colloquy . 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Udall]  spoke  out  just  recently  with 
his  own  viewpoints  with  reference  to 
Vietnam,  viewpoints  which  were  widely 
publicized  and  which  have  evoked  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  not  only  at  the  Capitol 
but  throughout  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr, 
Udall  1.  for  the  purpose  of  his  taking 
part  in  this  discussion, 

Mr,  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  ta 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  FiNDLEY]  and  my  other  colleagues 
who  are  participating  today  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  our  Nation's  policy  in  South- 
east Asia.  Many  constructive  suggestions 
have  been  made  concerning  our  militarj- 
involvement  there.  Some  I  consider  un- 
wise: others  impractical.  But  all  are  im- 
portant and  deserve  attention. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
assert its  historic  role  in  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  this  country.  We  live  today  in  the 
age  of  the  strong  Executive,  the  initia- 
tor and  innovator,  the  doer,  the  free 
agent,  the  architect  of  gi-and  interna- 
tional designs.  Tliat  we  have  made  of  the 
Presidency  something  more  than  the 
passive  figure  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
schooldays  is  good,  and  the  country  is 
better  for  the  change.  But  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  transformed  into  an  en- 
tity only  slightly  less  passive  than 
Rutherford  B,  Hayes  is  a  turn  of  events 
neither  helpful  to  the  Executive  nor  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  country.  As  far 
as  foreign  affairs  are  concerned  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  Congress  plays  a  too 
passive  role  today,  and  I  believe  the 
country  is  the  worse  for  it. 

The  bipartisan  resolution  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  further  congressional 
action  with  respect  to  Southeast  Asia  is 
one  which  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion, and  It  might  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  demonstrate  once 
again  that  it  has  more  than  a  rubber- 
stamp  function  to  perform  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Too  often.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
is  involved  In  foreign  affairs  only  after 
actions  have  been  taken,  commitments 
made,  obligations  assumed.  The  mem- 
bership of  neither  house  is  consulted 
more  than  superficially  in  advance  of 
great  decisions.  The  congressional  func- 
tion in  all  too  many  cases  has  been  re- 
duced to  ceremonial  blessing  of  accom- 
plished facts. 

Through  adoption  of  the  bipartisan 
resolution  and  subsequent  consideration 
of  the  many  proposals  being  discussed 
today  I  believe  the  Congress  might  well 
help  the  President  find  a  way  out  of  our 
dilemma  in  Vietnam  and  an  avenue  to 
more  secure  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  be  called  upon 


either  durmg  this  session  of  Congress 
or  during  the  early  part  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  through,  perhaps,  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  Those  who  are 
opposed,  in  part,  to  the  further  costs 
which  are  involved  and  for  which  appro- 
priations will  be  made  have  a  choice  of 
either  voting  "yes"  or  "no"  thereon. 
Therefore.  If  one  votes  "no"  on  the  ap- 
propriation request  you  will  be  saying 
something  which  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  want  to  say;  that  is.  when  our  coun- 
try has  drafted  young  men  and  has  sent 
them  to  Vietnam  to  fight,  or  when  our 
country  is  and  has  been  using  career 
troops,  shall  we  deny  them  the  very  best 
in  ammunition,  helicopters,  and  the 
other  of  the  various  military  equlpm.ent? 

In  other  words,  if  one  votes  for  it.  some 
people  win  interpret  that  vote  as  saj^.g 
that  you  approve  everything  that  has 
been  done  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  as  though  a 
doctor  were  called  to  look  at  a  patient 
and  to  vote  whether  In  his  opinion  the 
patient  is  sick  or  completely  well.  So. 
there  Is  a  great  difference  existing  be- 
tween being  sick  and  well,  and  this  Is  the 
point  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  the  time  has 
come,  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  has  suggest- 
ed, for  the  Congress  to  reassert  its  role 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
our  country,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  take  away  any  power  that  the  Presi- 
dent presently  has. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  live  today  in  the  age 
of  the  strong  Executive,  one  who  initiates 
and  innovates.  We  have  made  the  Presi- 
dency something  more  than  it  was  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  compl£ilned  some  50 
years  ago  about  the  fact  of  the  President 
being  shorn  of  power  and  of  that  power 
residing  in  the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  been  lacking  In  this  field. 
a  field  that  has  ven>-  much  power  and 
importance,  and  a  field  in  which  I  would 
like  to  see  it  play  a  far  more  important 
part. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  agree 
with  me  that  the  Congress  is  asserting 
a  smaller  role  than  was  prescribed  for  it 
by  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Precisely.  That  Is  why  I 
say  that  this  Is  a  hesilthy  step  which  is 
being  taken  here  today,  a  step  taken  in 
a  bipartisan  manner,  to  develop  what 
our  role  should  be.  F^irther,  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  if  we  could  have  a  debate  here 
on  the  various  resolutions — and  if  there 
are  opportunities  for  Members  to  offer 
amendments  to  any  of  the  resolutions, 
because  I  personally  do  not  accept  any 
one  of  the  three  as  Indicated,  but  I  could 
accept  one  of  them  with  some  appropri- 
ate amendments.  Thereby  at  least  then 
the  country  would  know  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  debated 
this  question  and  had  taken  a  position 
thereon.  In  my  opinion  this  approsu:h 
would  help  to  unify  tJtie  country  and  It 
would  lay  to  rest  some  of  the  unhappy 
thoughts  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  feel  with  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Anzona  feel  that  this 
fundamental,  decisiorunaking  by  the 
Congress  is  of  such  magnitude  today  that 
we  should  deal  with  it  before  we  adjourn 
this  session  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  UDAIX.  Oh,  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  think 
It  is  long  overdue.  I  think  we  should  have 
dealt  with  this  question  long  months  ago. 
Here  we  spent  all  day  today  on  a  bill 
on  extra-long-staple  cotton.  While  cot- 
ton intimately  involves  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  a  fraction  of  our  population,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  involves  not  only  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  and  the  fortunes 
of  everyone,  but  the  future  course  of  our 
Nation  and  perhaps  the  world. 

It  is  the  overriding  issue  of  today. 
It  is  the  overridlrig  issue  that  one  meets 
in  the  gentleman's  district  and  in  my 
own  district,  and  in  every  State,  and 
yet  I  cannot  recall  hearing  more  than 
15.  20.  or  30  minutes'  of  speaidng  in 
the  House  Chamber  in  the  last  month. 
although  we  do  get  1 -minute  speeches  at 
times  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  wherein 
some  of  the  Members  express  their  par- 
ticular points  of  view.  But  there  has  nev- 
er been  a  dialog  or  discussion  or  at- 
tempt to  resolve  and  define  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
war. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  a  debate  conducted  In  the 
well  of  the  House,  whether  it  Is  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  however, 
must  be  preceded  by  committee  hearings 
where  people  who  have  different  view- 
points are  permitted  to  present  them  un- 
der cross-examination.  Hopefully  the 
news  media  would  report  the  cross-ex- 
amination along  with  the  original  pre- 
pared document  which  usually  has  a 
press  release  accompanying  it,  whether 
it  is  an  administrative  official  who  makes 
the  presentation,  or  it  is  someone  from 
the  public.  But  certainly  to  have  a  mean- 
ingful dialog  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  should  be  conduct- 
ing these  public  hearings. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  that  not  be  the 
proper  way  In  which  various  points  of 
view  could  be  presented,  discussed,  de- 
bated, and  disposed  of? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Exactly.  That  is  our 
duty.  The  nature  of  the  Congress,  as  I 
have  often  said,  Is  that  of  a  study  and 
deliberative  body  designed  to  gather  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  that  exists  In 
the  society  and  to  apply  this  to  Its  prob- 
lems in  order  to  make  the  decisions.  We 
need  to  engage  In  this  activity  a  lot  more 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  I  am 
sure  has  noted  that  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens, including  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  former  Senator  Douglas, 
and  others,  is  being  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  alternatives  to  present 
policies  In  Vietnam.  And  here,  if  they 
would  use  the  leglslaUve  procedure  tha"t 
we  have,  these  people  could  be  brought 
before  the  appropriate  subcommittee  or 
committees,  and  their  ideas  explored 
thoroughly,  just  as  the  ideas  of  other 
Members  of  this  body  could  be  explored 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREQOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  would  like  to  be 
the  devils  advocate  for  a  moment. 

I  have  read  the  figures  of  the  adminis- 
tration published  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Mr.  Katzenbach,  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers appearing  in  the  other  body,  who  have 
taken  a  position  that  the  Congress  be- 
lieves the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of 
1964  was  adequate.  Otherwise  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  would 
be  considering  rescinding  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  replacing  it  with 
another. 

I  am  wondering  if,  in  the  light  of  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  we 
might  have  some  discussion  here  today, 
because  I  happen  to  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  that 
such  is  vitally  necessary  in  the  Congress, 
that  we  might  have  some  discussion  of 
the  method  by  which  we  might  deal  with 
the  relevancy  of  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  to  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  in  October  and  early  November 
of  1967. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  A  lot  of  lengthy  and 
worthwhile  debate  could  occur  on  this 
very  point.  I  believe  reasonable  people 
could  come  to  different  conclusions  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. But  for  my  part  I  interpret  it  as 
consisting  of  two  items,  one  dealing  with 
repulsion  of  an  attack  on  two  U.S.  naval 
vessels,  a  repulsion  that  had  already  been 
completed  at  the  time  the  Congress  dis- 
cussed the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  on  that  point,  it  was  a 
ratification  of  an  act  in  retaliation  or- 
dered by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  The  gentleman  has 
stated  it  correctly. 

The  other  part  dealt  with  the  broader 
idea,  based  on  the  terms  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack 
on  any  member  nation  or  protocol  state. 
The  SEATO  Treaty  provides  very  clearly 
that  constitutional  process  shall  be  fol- 
lowed. The  legislative  history  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  shows  clearly  also  that 
"constitutional  process"  was  intended  to 
mean  actual  formal  consultation  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  In  the 
event  consultation  was  needed,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  called  back  into  session. 
In  other  words,  if  would  not  simply  be  a 
matter  of  calling  up  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or 
a  couple  of  other  key  people  in  the  Con- 
gress. Congress  would  be  called  Into 
session. 

Also,  this  part  of  the  Tonkin  resolution, 
based  as  it  was  on  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
had  the  requirement  that  a  finding  of 
armed  attack  must  be  made  before  con- 
sultation occurs  on  what  military  meas- 
ures may  be  used. 

The  finding  of  armed  attack  from 
the  north  against  the  south  was  not 
made  until  6  or  7  months  after  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  So  I  think  it  is  rea- 
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sonable  that  people  might  conclude  that 
this  resolution  did  not  give  adequate 
authority  to  carry  forward  with  militan- 
policies  as  they  have  been  carried  for" 
ward  by  the  President. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  for  taking  this 
time. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Members  In  this 
Chamber  discussing  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam.  But  I  would  have  to  respect- 
fully dissent  from  the  statement  made  bv 
my  good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  whom  I  respect  very  highly 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion with  reference  to  this  country's 
participation  and  commitment  to  Viet- 
nam. 

The  very  subject  of  discussion  now 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution,  was  thor- 
oughly debated  here  in  the  House  and 
approved  by  a  unanimous  vote,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  almost  every  word  of  testi- 
mony dealing  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  dealt  with  the  attack  against 
two  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  almost  noth- 
ing with  the  other  part  of  the  resolution 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution 
very  clearly  mandated  or  Instructed  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use  all 
resources  including  armed  force  to  pro- 
tect our  interest  and  the  interest  of  our 
allies  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  the  same  sentence 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  in  his 
comments  just  made  also  included  ref- 
erence to  the  SEATO  Treatv  which,  in 
turn,  required  constitutional  process, 
process  which  was  not  completely  ful- 
filled. So  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  pro- 
cedure and  because  of  this  flaw  Congress 
has  never  squarely  faced  the  question  of 
going  into  South  Vietnam  with  combat 
forces  and  getting  on  with  the  war 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  On  that  point  I  just 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  not  only  was 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  unanimouslv 
adopted  by  this  Chamber  but  there  were 
only  two  dissenting  votes  in  the  other 
body. 

We  have  had  since  then  a  tremendous 
dialog  here  on  Vietnam,  on  the  vari- 
ous military  appropriation  bilLs,  on  the 
military  authorization  bills  and  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  here. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  said: 
Well,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  l-m!nute 
speeches,  we  have  not  had  any  significant 
debate  on  Vietnam. 

I  have  to  dissent  from  that  statement. 
I  think  the  Record  will  show  that  there 
have  been  countless  hours  of  discussion 
not  only  on  actual  bills  before  the  House 
and  on  the  rules  on  those  bills,  and  on 
authorization  bills  and  appropriation 
bills  in  general  debate  and  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  but  I  would  also  invite  my 
colleagues  to  examine  and  read  the 
special  orders  where  Members  have 
spoken  on  this  subject. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  of  us  who 
do  support  the  President  in  Vietnam  and 
do  bring  these  discussions  to  the  floor  by 


addressing  the  House  imder  special 
orders  that  there  are  not  more  Members 
here  who  could  either  support  our  views 
or  challenge  our  views. 

But  every  Member  in  this  Chamber 
sets  his  own  pace  and  his  own  course 
and  I  am  not  about  to  tell  any  other 
Member  of  the  Congress  how  they  ought 
to  spend  their  time. 

I  merely  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  to  suggest  here  in  this  Chamber 
now  that  somehow  we  are  committed  to 
Vietnam  and  that  the  President  is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  win  this  war  in 
Vietnam  without  sufficient  debate  by  the 
Congress.  Surely,  this  has  been  a  subject 
of  intensive  discussion  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  ever  since  we  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  see  several  of  my  colleagues  on  their 
feet  seeking  recognition  and  at  this  time 
instead  of  responding  to  the  statement 
just  made  by  my  colleague  with  which 
I  disagree,  I  will  yield  first  to  the  gentle- 
man irom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  then  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [  Ml-.  HuNCATE  ] ,  my  colleague  in  this 
entei  prise,  and  then  the  gentleman  from 
Aiizona  [Mr.  Udall]  and  then  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]. 
I  hope  that  that  is  an  agreeable  arrange- 
ment, 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  call 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, but  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  just  spoke  if  he  would 
recall  for  us  how  much  debate  there  was 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  1964. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  I  believe  that  was  a  privi- 
leged resolution  and,  under  the  rule,  was 
entitled  to  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  That  Is 
precisely  correct.  There  was  1  hour  of 
debate  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  most  vital  issues  that  has  ever 
been  before  this  House. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  So  that  the  record 
does  not  show  there  was  no  other  consid- 
eration than  the  1  hour  of  debate,  I  be- 
lieve there  was  extensive  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  Everj  Member  of 
Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  that  committee.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  Member  was  foreclosed  from  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  and  making  all 
the  statements  and  all  the  allegations 
for  or  against  the  resolution  that  he 
wanted  to. 

So  I  would  not  want  the  gentleman 
to  construe  the  parliamentary  rules  of 
this  Chamber  as  in  some  way  constitut- 
ing a  limitation  on  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  did  not  con- 
sider the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  with 
both  eyes  open,  fully  aware  of  its 
content. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Nor 
would  I  want  the  gentleman  to  suggest 
that  the  debate  that  might  take  place 
on  an  appropriation  measure  is  the  kind 
of  debate  that  is  necessary  in  the  formu- 
lation of  national  policy  in  connection 
with  this  most  serious  problem  that  faces 
us  as  a  nation. 


I  would  also  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  times  and  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  considerably 
in  the  past  3  years.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  at  the  time  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  came  before  this  body 
there  were  in  the  field  In  Vietnam  some- 
thing in  the  vicinity  of  16,000  American 
troops.  Now  we  have  almost  six  times 
as  many  casualties  in  Vietnam  as  there 
were  men  in  the  field  in  August  1964. 

I  would  also  remind  the  gentleman 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  123 
Members  serving  in  this  90th  Congress 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
formally  to  pass  upon  a  resolution  such 
as  that  under  which  the  President 
operates. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  the  floor.  Other 
Members  would  like  to  have  an  cppor- 
turiity  to  speak.  After  I  have  yielded  to 
them,  I  will  return  to  you  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that 
I  might  make  another  point,  if  I  may? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  The  at- 
titude of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
others  of  us  who  are  speaking  today  is 
not  one  of  criticizing  the  administration; 
it  is  not  one  of  endorsing  the  adminis- 
tration's posture.  It  is  merely  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  bodi'  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  a  significant 
role  and  a  great  responsibility  in  the 
formulation  of  national  pohcy.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  pointed  out 
earlier,  it  is  a  constitutional  responsi- 
bility. Almost  60  Members  of  this  body 
recognize  that  perhaps  some  further  con- 
gressional action  might  be  in  order. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  leadership  on  the  ma- 
jority side — and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  In 
attendance  at  this  time,  and  there  is  no 
greater  American  than  he — to  recognize 
the  deep  concern  many  of  us  have  in 
discharging  the  responsibilities  which  we 
have  as  a  body  and  as  individual  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hung  ate]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentlemar. 
for  yielding.  I  am  one  of  the  100  Members 
who  was  not  a  Member  at  the  time  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  regard  that 
method  of  procedure  as  an  appropriate 
method  constitutionally  for  committing 
in  excess  of  500,000  men  and  $3  billion 
a  month  to  Vietnam.  I  would  say  the 
commitment  of  perhaps  50.000  men  and 
a  $1  million  or  so  a  month  might  be  nec- 
essary in  some  instances,  for  I  recog- 
nize there  are  certain  scale  emergencies 
that  mv.st  be  hastily  dealt  with.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  reach  the  scope 
of  the  present  operation,  the  Congress 
should  be  called  into  play  again. 

The  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  have  been  re- 
ferred to.  Under  the  appropriations  pro- 
cedure, if  I  understand  correctly — and  I 
hope  I  will  be  corrected:  I  am  sure  I 


will  be  if  I  am  wrong — in  the  considera- 
tion of  an  appropriations  measure  it  is 
out  of  order  to  put  legislation  into  an 
appropriation  bill.  So  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  any  legislative  history  or  support 
out  of  an  appropriation  measure.  It 
would  force  you  to  vote  against  activities 
that  you  might  not  be  against.  If  you  op- 
pose any  phase  of  the  operation,  you 
would  be  voting  against  funds  for  the 
armed  sei-vices  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
I  think  there  are  few  Members,  as  the 
record  would  indicate,  who  would  want 
ported  that. 

Others  have  urged  that  we  have  voted 
on  a  draft  bill  since  that  resolution  was 
before  the  Congress.  Some  of  us  sup- 
ported that. 

That  would  indicate  support  of  that 
proposition.  I  think  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  think  our  armed  services  and  the  pol- 
icy of  maintaining  a  strong  America  is 
an  entirely  separate  one  from  the  inci- 
dental conflicts  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

I  would  hate  to  say  support  of  an 
appropriation  measure  or  a  draft  bill 
would  be  an  indication  of  supporting  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  any  more  than  support- 
ing funds  for  safe  streets  and  a  crime 
bill  would  represent  support  of  occasional 
police  brutality.  I  think  they  are  not  re- 
lated. They  are  separate  issues. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
our  country  today— and  I  see  some  ex- 
perts on  our  fiscal  situation  here— is  the 
deficit  we  face,  said  to  be  approximately 
$29  billion,  and  the  problem  of  the  ux 
increase  said  to  be  facing  this  Congress. 
To  me  they  are  inextricablj'  wrapped  up 
in  our  situation  in  Vietnam.  It  is  said  we 
are  spending  perhaps  $3  billion  a  month 
In  Vietnam.  That  would  be  $36  billion  a 
year  in  Vietnam.  If  we  take  that  out.  we 
do  not  have  a  deficit,  and  the  other  prob- 
lems become  a  great  deal  simpler. 

So  I  think  it  i^  essential  we  discuss  this 
problem  that  is  so  interrelated  and  so 
fundamental  to  the  solution  of  the  other 
problems  we  are  facing. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  depth  of  support  or  lack  of  support 
In  America  for  our  position  in  Vietnam. 
Present  policy  is  that  if  a  marine  is 
wounded  three  times  in  Vietnam,  he  is 
automatically  entitled  to  a  transfer.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  people  who  are 
opposing  a  10-percent  tax  increase.  My 
mall  is  that  way— I  could  say  almost 
unanimously.  As  I  tried  to  indicate  be- 
fore, to  me  these  things  are  intertwined 
and  unavoidably  intermingled.  I  cannot 
understand  how  one  man's  share  in  this 
war  in  Vietnam  is  three  wounds,  if  he  is 
still  lucky  enough  to  be  alive,  and  some- 
one else  will  not  be  contributing  any- 
thing—even  in  the  way  of  a  tax  increase 

If  our  people  do  not  want  this  involve- 
ment, this  is  the  body  where  we  should 
find  it  out,  and  we  should  find  out  the 
depth  of  our  commitment.  I  have  great 
confidence  when  voices  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
finally  work  out  a  problem.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  something  not  of  my  choice  and 
perhaps  not  that  of  the  gentleman  In 
the  well,  but  that  way  it  will  be  the 
American  way.  and  the  whole  people 
will  feel  much  better  satisfied. 
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Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Rcntleman. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
MER],  and  to  the  list  I  will  add  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Teagui:!  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  first  of  all,  before  we  start  off 
on  that,  I  think  It  would  be  very  helpful 
if  Members  would  say  what  they  are  for 
and  what  they  are  against.  So  far.  I  am 
not  sure  I  know  where  anybody  stands. 
We  are  In  a  war,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  What  we  do  in  the  future  is  impor- 
tant. I  think  Members  should  state  where 
they  stand. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

That  is  important.  In  connection  with 
this  special  order,  I  have  appended  to  it 
a  listing  on  which  I  have  placed  in  cap- 
sule form  27  different  Ideas  about  how 
to  deal  with  the  Vietnam  problem.  I 
happen  to  be  the  author  of  several  of 
them,  so  naturally,  those  are  the  courses 
I  prefer.  But  we  have  represented  here 
today  other  ideas,  including  ideas  from 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr, 
Udall],  to  whom  I  now  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  others  want 
to  be  heard,  so  I  \vill  be  brief.  Let  me 
make  three  or  four  quick  points. 

The  gentleman  puts  his  finger  on  one 
of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this  situ- 
ation as  contrasted  with  other  wars.  In 
the  Korean  war  we  voted,  in  a  period  of 
about  2  years,  $14  bllUon  worth  of  tax 
increases.  They  went  sailing  through. 
with  hardly  any  opposition.  In  terms  of 
today's  gross  national  product  and  our 
present  production,  it  would  take  $36 
billion  of  tax  Increases  to  have  the  same 
impact  on  the  American  economy. 

Can  anyone  conceive  of  this  Congress 
considering — let  alone  voting — a  tax  In- 
crease like  that? 

This  suggests  a  feeling  of  frustration 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public  and 
what  the  American  public  thinks  of  this 
war — at  least  on  its  present  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  have  misled  my 
friend  from  Illinois  in  suggesting  that 
this  war  is  not  discussed  here.  It  is,  all 
the  time.  However,  I  am  not  talking 
about  just  conversation.  I  am  talking 
about  a  debate  that  leads  to  a  vote  that 
would  indicate  whether  a  Member  sup- 
ports the  policy,  whether  he  wants  a 
different  policy,  or  a  tougher  policy,  or 
some  other  kind  of  policy.  This  is  the 
kind  of  debate,  the  absence  of  which  I 
deplore.  This  is  the  kind  of  debate  we 
should  be  facing  In  the  respective  com- 
mittees and  in  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
made  most  of  the  points  I  wanted  to 
make  about  the  difference  between  1964 
and  1967. 1  was  here.  I  voted  for  this.  But 
was  there  a  Member  In  the  Chamber  at 
that  time  who  thought  he  was  voting  for 
500.000  troops  and  $30  billion  a  year, 
when  we  had  something  like  15.000  or 
16,000  troops  there  at  that  time:"  That 
was  not  in  contemplation  by  anyone. 

Finally,  we  have  had  about  seven 
crossroads  in  Vietnam.  We  had  a  cross- 
road with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
We  had  a  crossroad  when  President  Ken- 
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nedy  first  sent  advisers  there.  We  had  a 
crossroad  when  President  Johnson  first 
changed  to  100,000  troops,  and  then  to 
300,000.  We  are  having  another  big  cross- 
road this  year,  trying  to  decide  whether 
we  should  add  another  big  segment  of 
troops. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  ought  to 
have  to  run  up  here  every  day  for  per- 
mission to  conduct  additional  bombing 
or  to  move  a  set  of  troops  there. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  major  cross- 
roads, about  changing  the  level,  or  the 
tempo,  or  the  character  of  the  war,  then 
at  that  point  we  ought  to  have  another 
debate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague] 
brought  this  discussion  into  focus. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke  of 
having  conversation  with  constituents  at 
home,  rather  than  going  to  Vietnam  to 
ask  what  to  do  about  it.  I  believe  there 
was  some  kind  of  discussion  as  to  how 
we  got  in  there. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  In.  We  are  in.  The 
question  Is,  How  are  we  going  to  get  out? 
That  requires  our  dedicated  discussion 
and  the  best  this  country's  brains  have  to 
give. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  role  he  sees  the  Congress 
assuming  in  dealing  with  that  very  vex- 
ing problem? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  get  to  that  in  just 
a  moment. 

Let  us  see  what  the  issue  is  as  to  what 
to  do.  I  believe  again  it  was  synthesized 
by    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 
Teactte]    who   posed   three  alternatives 
in  his  resolutions; 
First.  Pull  out. 
Second.  Go  along  as  is. 
Third.  Escalate  up  to  but  not  including 
nuclear  weapons. 

Somebody  might  add  a  fourth,  using 
nuclear  weapons.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
that  in  just  a  moment. 

We  are  at  this  point  deciding  these 
three  main  questions,  and  we  are  not 
doing  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
indicated,  that  we  should  be  trying  to 
decide  how  to  run  a  war,  sending  more 
troops  or  fewer  troops,  more  airplanes, 
or  what  kind  of  bombing  to  engage  in. 

In  the  Congress  we  have  to  get  behind 
one  of  these  three  courses  and  then  go 
all  out  for  It. 

Again  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  I  believe  he  Is  making  a  vast 
mistake  when  he  conjures  up  the  thought 
that  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  a  tax 
increase  has  anything  to  do  with  a  gen- 
eral feeling  about  the  war.  I  believe  that 
most  of  us  who  have  been  talking  with 
our  constituencies  or  listening  to  our 
constituencies  lately  have  decided  that 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  the  i&x.  In- 
crease is  concomitant  with  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  about  some  of  the  wild 
spending  programs  at  home,  and  not 
related  particularly  to  the  war. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  take  the 
course  of  recommending,  after  a  long 


debate,  pulling  out  of  this  thing  of 
course  that  simply  will  mean  the  United 
States  lays  down,  rolls  over,  and  plays 
dead  and  is  no  longer  a  great  power  By 
example  the  United  States  might  renege 
on  any  other  commitment  it  has  made 
to  anybody  else  any  place  in  the  world 

I  believe  we  then  would  have  just  about 
exactly  the  amount  of  power,  prestige 
and  influence  in  the  world  that  we  would 
deserve,  if  that  kind  of  coui-se  is  taken 
Now,  what  about  going  along  as  is 
slowly  escalating,  carrying  on  a  vast 
ground  war,  bombing  things  which  may 
or  may  not  be  meaningful? 

The  people  downtowTi— by  that  I  mean 
the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House— have  kept  telling  us  that  the 
reason  we  were  moving  in  on  the  north 
with  the  bombing  was,  first,  to  cut  down 
the  supplies  coming  south  and,  second, 
to  make  them  miserable  enough  up  there 
so  that  they  would  decide  that  earning 
on  their  aggressions  would  be  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  in  relation  to  what  was  be- 
ing done  to  them  for  carrying  them  on. 

Well,  thus  far  dropping  iron  bombs  has 
not  either  slowed  down  very  much  the 
fiow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the  south 
nor  has  it  done  much  about  breaking  the 
will  of  the  north  to  continue  its  aggres- 
sion. That  gets  us  into  thinking  that  if 
we  continue  as  is,  maybe  we  are  using 
the  wrong  kind  of  ammunition  or,  at 
least,  not  mixing  in  some  other  kinds  of 
ammunition  that  could  be  mixed  in. 

That  gets  into  the  psychological  war- 
fare area.  As  Western  people  we  fail  to- 
tally to  realize  the  psychology  of  the 
Eastern  people.  As  a  consequence  we 
have  neglected  almost  entirely  a  number 
of  psychological  warfare  weapons  which 
could  be  employed  and  might  be  so  ef- 
fective that  they  would  put  the  price  up 
so  high  that  these  aggressions  would 
cease.  This  is  just  a  minor  discussion,  but 
what  about  the  matter  of  escalating  up 
to  nuclear  weapons?  The  constant  argu- 
ment against  that  is  you  will  bring  m 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  There  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  escalation  so 
far,  and  neither  China  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  brought  in. 

Let  us  take  China  first.  China  Is  a 
country  that  is  older  than  any  country- 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  a  cohesive 
force.  It  does  not  bend  to  external  forces. 
You  could  do  almost  anything  in  the 
world  and  the  Chinese  would  not  come 
into  the  war.  You  could  do  almost  noth- 
ing and.  If  they  decided  it  was  the  proper 
thing  for  them  to  do,  they  would  come 
into  the  war.  So  we  are  not  affecting  the 
Chinese  choice  one  way  or  another.  So 
forget  about  them  when  it  comes  to 
escalation. 

What  about  the  Soviet  Union?  If  we 
say  bombing  the  port  of  Haiphong  will 
cause  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  to  go  down 
to  the  button  for  their  ICBM's  pushing 
them  off. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  thinks  that 
is  true  from  any  evidence  that  the  So\iet 
Union  has  given  .so  far  as  to  their  inten- 
tions in  this  war.  Also,  if  anybody  reads 
and  listens  to  the  speeches  Mr.  McNa- 
mara  gives  about  the  Soviet  intentions 
and  how  they  say  they  responded  to  our 
acts  of  self-denial,  and  so  forth,  then  I 
think  you  have  another  reason  to  say 
that  they  would  not  come  In. 
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That  makes  the  course  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  recommends  look 
fairlv  attractive  for  ending  this  war  in 
a  'easonable  length  of  time.  It  does  not 
-i^n  vou  have  to  go  in  and  bomb 
Haiphong.  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  go 
m  and  close  that  port  without  bombing. 
"  One  way  is  this;  The  port  of  Haiphong 
has  a  long  channel.  10  or  11  miles  long. 
vihlch  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  to  get 
into  the  port.  This  channel  has  to  be 
constantly  dredged  in  order  to  keep 
enough  bottom  in  it  to  let  ships  in  and 
out  of  the  place.  Without  going  into 
Haiphong  at  all  except  to  take  out  the 
two  dredges  that  have  to  come  alongside 
the  '^ides  of  the  channel  to  clean  it.  take 
them  out,  then  the  channel  will  fill  up 
and  you  will  have  the  port  closed  with- 
out touching  a  Russian  ship  or  any  other 
ship  in  the  harbor  and  without  harming 
anyone  except  possibly  someone  who 
might  be  on  these  North  Vietnamese 
dredges  that  you  are  knocking  out. 

If  you  sUrt  to  examine  the  gentle- 
man "from  Texas'  recommendation,  it 
commences  to  make  some  sense.  It  might 
satisfv  that  lady  over  in  Illinois  who  does 
not  want  to  see  her  son  over  in  Vietnam 
and  then,  if  he  comes  back  have  his  son 
after  him  go  there  in  an  endless  war. 
Some  of  these  things  have  to  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  at  some  time.  Certainly 
I  think  the  amount  of  courage  that  has 
been  displayed  by  this  Nation  so  far 
shows  that  we  have  the  courage  and  the 
will  to  do  to  carry  through.  The  question 
then  ari.ses  do  we  lack  the  wisdom  to  do 
if  That  gets  us  into  the  tactics  that  I 
have  just  been  discussing.  It  gets  us  into 
these  crazy  things  like  happened  3  or  4 
weeks  ago  when  Mr.  McNamara  came 
back  from  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  special 
group  in  Turkev  and  was  asked  about  the 
Turkish  suggestion  that  nuclear  land 
mines  be  placed  on  the  Turkish  border 
ulth  the  Soviet  Union. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  general  reply  was,  "Well, 
certainly,  they  are  not  provocative:  they 
are  purelv  defensive  weapons."  So,  he 
did  not  think  this  to  be  a  wild  suggestion. 
So,  then  you  ask.  so  what?  If  they  are  so 
nonprovocatlve  on  the  Soviet  border  with 
Turkey,  why  are  they  provocative  in  the 
DMZ,  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pose  the  question :  Is  the 
administration  Intending,  on  the  basis  of 
Mr.  McNamara's  announcement,  to  go 
into  some  kind  of  nuclear  warfare  of  a 
defensive  type  over  there  or  is  it  not? 
Well,  we  have  not  received  any  reply. 
It  is  that  argument  which  raises  these 
unknowns  about  which  the  people  have 
to  worry  and  speculate,  just  like  the  fact 
that  we  have  tried  to  meet  our  objectives 
by  lying  down,  rolling  over,  and  playing 
dead,  if  we  had  done  so  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  a  major  world 
power,  would  end. 

I  hope  that  our  debate  and  discussion 
here  will  proceed  along  such  lines  as 
these  which  have  been  proposed  here 
today. 

Furthermore,   this  whole   question  of 
Vietnam  cannot  be  discussed  rationally 
without  also  attempting  some  specula- 
tion on  the  question : 
After  Vietnam,  what? 
Surelv  we  will  continue  to  be  dragged 


into,  or  stumble  into,  more  situations  like 
Vietnam    unless    we    better    define    our 
overseas  commitments  and  our  overseas 
interests  than  they  are  today.  And  let  me 
say,  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
every  piece  of  real  estate  all  over  the 
world  is  vital  to  U.S.  national  security. 
We  should  make  up  our  minds  what 
our  national  interests  are,  what  our  basic 
minimum  security  needs  are,  and  then 
tailor  our  military  commitments  to  them. 
Since  World  War  II  our  commitments 
have  been  tailored  rather  to  hopes,  ex- 
pectations,   aspirations,    and    even    our 
prayers,  rather  than  to  the  world  as  it  is 
and  our  survival  in  it.  As  a  consequence 
we  are  still  pinned  down  with  troops  in 
Germany,  we  fought  a  war  in  Korea  and 
have  troops  pinned  down  there,  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  and  may  have  to 
keep  troops  there  indefinitely.  This  can- 
not  be   aUowed   to   happen   again    and 
again  and  again.  Yet  us  give  thought  to 
Vietnam.  Let  us  give  thought  to  after 
Vietnam,  too. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pepper]  next  and  I  do  so  now. 
Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PuciNSKii. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me.  Also,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  about  this 
discussion  which  in  my  opinion  is  in 
the  public  interest  Also  for  the  implica- 
tion, if  not  the  suggestion  as  contained 
in  his  remarks,  that  if  Congress  chooses 
to  act  in  a  w^ay  different  to  the  policy  of 
our  countrj'  at  the  present  time,  that  we 
act  in  somewhat  of  a  formal  manner  in 
order  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  question  the  authority  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  conducting  the  war  as  it  Is 
presently  being  conducted. 

First,  of  course,  we  have  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Presidency  which 
have  been  exercised  in  more  than  100 
Instances  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
A  close  parallel  to  the  action  which  is 
now  being  conducted  was  carried  out  by 
former  President  Harry  Truman  who 
initiated  an  effort  comparable  to  this  in 
Korea  and  which  for  some  months  at 
least  was  carried  on  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, without  any  formal  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  to  bring  about  other 
than  the  type  of  role  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  perform  at  the  present 

Presently,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
SEATO  Treatv.  All  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  which 
it  is  said  gives  the  Government  the  au- 
thority to  carry  on  the  operations,  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  as  con- 
tained in  that  treaty.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  treaty,  there  was  a  special  proto- 
col adopted  which  specifically  precluded 
South  Vietnam,  which  came  within  the 
protection  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  and, 
third,  we  have  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. .  ^..       . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  we  did  not 
envisage,  perhaps,  at  the  time  we 
adopted  this  treaty  and  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 


kin Treaty  the  consequences  that  might 
flow  from  the  authority  that  we  clearly 
granted.  But.  neveriheless,  the  words 
speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly large  enough  and  broad  enough  to 
encompass  everything  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  today, 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  places  us  in  a  bit  of 
an  embarrassing  position  of  sajing  that 
we  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
and  the  protocol  which  we  adopted  here 
in  a  free  council  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
there  were  nothing  else,  ample  authority 
and  approval  and  ratification  occurs  and 
concurs  in  what  our  Government  is  doing 
in  the  fact  that  ever>-  act  that  Is  being 
done  by  the  Government  of  this  country 
is  being  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  laws  enacted  Oy  the  Congress. 
Also,  that  everj-  dollar  that  is  being  ex- 
pended in  this  effort  is  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  formal  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Congress  inconsistent 
with  the  course  that  our  Government  is 
following  today. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  de- 
bate, especially  in  the  other  body,  if  I 
may  refer  to  it  in  that  manner,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  under  the  treaty 
ratified  by  this  Congress  and  this  coun- 
try, that  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  statutes 
of  this  Congress,  enacted  by  this  country, 
enacted  by  this  Congress,  and  under  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  there  is  no  other  course 
to  follow. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  we  all  recognize 
the  principle  of  ratification  In  the  law  of 
agency.  I  may  not  authorize  an  agent  to 
do  a  certain  act.  but  if  he  does  it  on  my 
behalf,  and  I  later  ratify  it,  it  is  just 
as  binding  on  me  as  if  I  authorized 
it  In  the  first  instance. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  choose  a  dif- 
ferent course  from  that  being  followed 
by  our  Government  it  may  do  so.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  introduce  the  appropriate 
resolution  or  bill,  as  the  case  may  be, 
consider  it  in  the  appropriate  manner, 
vote  on  It.  and  it  becomes  the  action  of 
this  Congress. 

It  has  been  rather  unfortunate  that 
those  abroad  have  tended  to  construe  in- 
dividual speeches  made  by  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  representing 
the  view  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  act  by  resolutions  of  formal 
character  in  this  body  before  we  act  on 
anything,  other  actions  are  by  individual 
Members. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  hope  he  will  regard  what  I 
have  said  here  today  and  previously  in 
support  of  this  resolution  which  is  before 
the  gentlemans  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Rules,  that  I  do 
not  speak  in  criticism  of  the  President. 
Whatever  criticism  is  involved  In  my  re- 
marks is  directed  at  the  Congress.  I  am 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  readily  confess  my  sins  of  omission  In 
failing  to  bring  this  up  earlier,  and  per- 
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haps  with  greater  effect,  so  I  do  not  criti- 
cize the  President.  I  believe  there  is  great 
genius  in  our  constitutional  system,  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  departed  from 
it  in  the  decisionmaking  in  regard  to 
Vietnam,  symbolized  by  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  we  have  weakened  the 
hand  of  the  President  in  carrj-ing  for- 
ward that  policy. 

So  I  do  appreciate  the  comments  made 
by  the  gentleman. 

I  have  been  so  engrossed  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  various  Members  here  today 
that  I  did  not  realize  that  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK],  has  been  attending  this  dis- 
cussion. I  would  like  to  thank  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  for  being  with  us 
today,  and  I  would,  of  course,  gladly  yield 
at  this  time,  or  any  other  time,  if  he 
would  care  to  make  any  remarks. 

The  Speaker  has  been  very  considerate 
always  in  regard  to  my  service  in  this 
House,  and  I  do  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  defer,  of  course,  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  but  may  I  just 
conclude  with  this — and  again  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
commend  him. 

I  would  say  that  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible criticism  directed  by  any  Member 
at  any  Member  who  makes  the  proper 
Inquiry  or  resolution  which  Is  within  the 
scope  and  the  authority  of  this  House. 
And  that  Is  the  way  we  should  act. 

If  we  do  not  like  what  our  Government 
Is  doing,  if  we  have  given  it  the  author- 
ity which  should  be  withdrawn,  then 
Instead  of  getting  up  and  making 
speeches  about  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  with 
due  deference  to  anyone  who  has  a  con- 
trary view  who  would  feel  strongly 
enough  about  It.  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
draw  the  appropriate  resolution  or  bill, 
let  it  then  go  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels, and  If  It  becomes  a  proper  act  of 
this  Congress  then  the  Congress  has 
taken  a  course  contrary  to  that  being 
taken  by  the  Government. 
Mr.   FINDLEY.   I  thank   the  gentle- 
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asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman be  given  an  additional  half  hour 
for  his  special  order.  Is  there  some  tech- 
nical reason  why  this  cannot  be  done? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes.  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  a  special  order  for  1 
hour,  and  he  was  recognized  for  1  hour 
at  the  time  he  took  the  floor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Is  there  any  rule  of  the  House  that 
prohibits  or  precludes  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  so  long  as  the  other  two 
Members  having  special  orders  do  not 
object  and  when  no  one  else  objects? 
Is  there  some  rule  of  the  House  that  pre- 
cludes a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  gentleman  be  given  an  additional 
30  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  can- 
not be  recognized  for  more  than  1  horn-. 

SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  House  for  30  minutes  under  a  special 
order  following  the  conclusion  of  all 
other  special  orders  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  does  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  now  have? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  4  minutes  re- 


man. 

I  must  say  at  this  point  that  I  have 
been  tempted  to  comment  on  almost  all 
of  the  statements  made  here  today,  but 
I  have  restraiiied  myself  because  I  want 
each  to  have  time  to  speak.  If  I  had 
answered  each  statement,  a  dialog  such 
as  we  have  had  here  would  have  been 
impossible. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ellnois  fMr.  PucmsKiL 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  be  given  an  additional  30 
minutes  on  his  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez'. I  should  like  to  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley  1  will  have  consumed  his  1  hour,  and 
his  allotted  time  Is  up.  and  there  are  two 
other  special  orders  pending. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 


maimng. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  It  would  be  rude  of 
me  not  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow],  but 
may  I  ask  that  it  be  only  for  1  or  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOW.  Indeed,  it  will  be  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  may  be  able  to  shed  a 
little  light  on  this  parliamentary  prob- 
lem because  I  have  a  special  order  for  30 
minutes  following  the  special  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  continue  the  same  debate  be- 
cause I  have  a  couple  of  observations  of 
my  own.  I  shall  not  take  nearly  all  of  the 
time  allotted  to  me  under  the  special 
order  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  to  either  one  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Illinois,  so  that  per- 
haps they  can  use  some  of  that  time  to 
pursue  their  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  very  kind  of  the 
gentleman  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
issue  up.  and  I  wish  the  time  was  suffi- 
cient to  hear  some  of  the  thoughts  per- 
haps of  some  of  the  new  Members  of  the 
Congress  regarding  this  deep  subject. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  it,  as 
many  of  you  have.  Having  been  a  veter- 
an, a  jet  pilot  in  the  Korean  war,  I  have 
some  theories  and  some  ideas  that  I 
would  like  to  expand  on  regarding  the 
war  in  Vietnam:  and  how  it  Is  that  we 
can  allow  China  to  continue  bringing  in 


the  goods  and  munitions  that  she  is 
shipping  in  there  and  how  they  go  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  As  I  say,  I  wish  we 
did  have  the  time  and  I  hope  we  can  con- 
tinue this  tomorrow  to  discuss  this  most 
vital  issue  that  is  facing  us  and  facine 
this  Nation  today. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  reference  to  some  of 
the  comments  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  made. 

As  he  pointed  out.  the  proper  way  that 
this  House  should  act  is  in  a  formal  wa.v, 
by  acting  on  a  resolution  proposed  to  the 
entire  body  and  voted  on  by  the  entire 
body. 

I  agree  entirely  that  that  is  precisely 
what  the  gentlemen  who  have  joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  propose, 
that  we  do  take  formal  action  because  it 
has  been  3  years  since  this  body  has  taken 
formal  action  directly  on  the  question 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  referred  to  me  as  bemg 
in  the  Chamber  during  his  remarks.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  the  Record  stand  so 
that  anybody  reading  it  might  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  was  hurling  a 
challenge  at  me.  which  I  know  he  was 
not:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Indeed  not.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  it  was  not  intended  in  that  way 
I  mentioned  your  presence  only  as  a 
courtesy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Then  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  a  few  questions  for  the 
Record. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  he  does  not  believe  in  withdraw- 
ing our  troops  from  South  Vietnam:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  That 
would  be  a  mistake.  You  have  put  it  verj- 
simply,  of  course,  but  I  assume  that  you 
are  suggesting  a  formula  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI  had  in 
one  of  his  resolutions — and  I  would  not 
recommend  that  course  of  action. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man favor  our  cessation  of  bombing  of 
military  targets  In  the  north? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  to  that,  the  one 
note  of  caution  that  I  would  give  is  in 
respect  to  the  bombing  of  a  rail  line 
which  loops  between  two  Chinese  Prov- 
inces and  which  forms  almost  the  only 
line  of  communication  between  the  Prov- 
inces, it  would  seem  to  me  prudent  on 
our  part  not  to  aggravate  internal  Chi- 
nese problems  by  bombing  that  rail  loop 
This  is  considerably  north  of  Hanoi. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  the  gentleman 
does  not  favor  cessation  of  bombing, 
with  the  exception  of  what  he  has  just 
stated:  that  is.  broadly  speaking? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  Is  correct.  I  must 
say  to  the  Speaker  that  I  do  not  pose 
as  a  military  expert. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  trying  to  see 
how  much  of  a  disagi-eement  there  is.  I 
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find  very  little  disagreement  on  the  gen- 
tleman's part.  He  refers  to  some  railroad. 
But  if  the  milltarj-  commanders  in  the 
field  thought  action  against  them  was 
neeessar>-.  would  the  gentleman  still 
adhere  to  his  position? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Well,  I  would  want  to 
hear  that  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
hearings  before  reaching  a  conclusion, 
becau.'^e  on  the  face  of  it.  it  does  seem  to 
have  considerable  consequence. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  you  cannot  conduct  an  armed 
conflict  with  directions  that  result  from 
hearings  that  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  question  of 
bombing  rail  lines  could  very  well  be  ex- 
plored m  the  executive  sessions  of  con- 
gressional committees,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Speaker  knows  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  for  the  Record  that  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  is  vei-j-  clear  and 
explicit.  Every  Member  who  voted  on 
that  resolution  either  knew-  what  he  was 
voting  on  or  should  have  known.  If  he 
did  not  know,  that  was  his  ow^n  fault. 
I  knew  what  I  was  voting  on. 

Furthermore,  many  people  in  good 
faith  misunderstand  the  relationship 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  our  country  and  the  President  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  know  my  friend  from  Illinois 
has  that  distinction  clearly  in  mind.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  do;  indeed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  When  an  emer- 
gency or  extreme  tension  confronts  our 
country,  the  Pi-esldent  has  extraordinary 
le.serve  powers  which  come  into  opera- 
tion in  his  capacity  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Lincoln  issued  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  without 
an  act  of  Congress  under  his  emergency 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Lincoln 
also  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus under  his  reserve  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Many  other  Presidents 
have  done  the  same  thing.  You  are  aware 
of  that,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  you  are  not 
que.^tioninp  the  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  exercise 
of  his  reserve  powers  when  he  deems  an 
emergency  or  a  severe  situation  exists 
in  relation  to  our  country? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  but  I  believe  that 
reasonable  people  will  disagree  as  to 
whether  the  reserve  powers  would  pro- 
vide adequate  authority,  in  the  absence 
of  other  legislation  or  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress, to  proceed  as  far  as  he  has  in 
Vietnam 

I  realize  that  the  President  has  not 
based  his  claim  for  authority  upon  the 
Tonkin  resolution.  In  a  press  conference 
he  said,  if  I  recall  his  words  correctly, 
that  he  could  have  done  what  he  did 
without  a  Tonkin  resolution.  Indeed,  he 
based  his  action  on  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
and  it  is  my  contention  that  the  SEATO 


Treaty  does  require  congressional  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  was  present  at 
the  time.  In  fact,  the  President  did  not 
need  the  Tonkin  resolution  to  act  if  he 
felt  under  his  reserve  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  that  he  had  the  au- 
thority, no  more  than  President  Eisen- 
hower needed  the  Middle  East  resolution. 
Elsenhower  could  have  acted  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  without  the  resolution,  but  the 
resolution  would  show  solidarity  to  the 
world  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government. 
So  we  passed  the  Middle  East  resolution. 
The  Middle  East  resolution  is  still  in 
existence,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  assume  it  is. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is.  I  knew  what 
I  was  voting  for  when  I  voted  for  the 
Middle  East  resolution.  I  knew^  what  I 
was  voting  for  when  I  voted  for  the 
Tonkin  resolution.  In  fact,  we  showed  to 
the  whole  world  that  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  were  together  in  con- 
nection with  the  situations  in  both  cases, 
one  in  the  Far  East  and  the  other  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  <Mr. 
GONZALEZ'.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  expired. 


EXERCISE  OF  CAUTION  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow],  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minuies 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern  of 
this  Congress  for  the  problem  in  Vietnam 
is  certainly  admirable,  and  I  salute  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley] 
for  taking  the  lead  in  this  debate.  The 
fact  that  it  represents  a  great  concern 
of  a  number  of  Congressman  is  im- 
mensely helpful  to  prospects  for  settling 
the  war. 

There  is  one  ominous  matter,  and  that 
is  the  slow  but  advancing  escalation  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  is  very  clear 
that  our  Nation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  perceptive  of  the  need  to  modify 
our  fwlicy  in  Vietnam  In  the  direction 
of  a  solution  other  than  by  force,  and  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  the  level  of  the 
war.  I  am  sure  that  If  this  movement  ^s 
left  to  itself — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  take  6  months  or  1  year,  whether  it 
will  be  occurring  before  the  election  in 
1968  or  after  the  election  in  1968.  but 
the  movement  is  certainly  in  progress 
and  if  left  to  itself  I  think  we  can  expect 
a  peaceful  cure.  Unfortunately.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  may  not  be  provided, 
because  the  escalation  continues  its  slow 
but  implacable  advance. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  just  a  short  remark. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  follow  up  the  point  of  the  extraordi- 
nary emergency  powers  of  the  President. 
The  gentleman's  remarks  about  the  in- 
exorableness  of  the  escalation  brought 
it  to  mind  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me.  no  one  will  question  the 
President's  acting  in  an  emergency,  but 
I    think    we    might    debate    at    length 


whether  a  sufficient  emergency  existed  m 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  indeed  we  can 
debate  so  many  aspects  of  this  problem, 
I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  but  I  thmk 
we  should  address  ourselves  at  this 
moment  principally  to  the  escalation, 
because  that  is  the  critical  danger, 

We  have  all  observed  that  very  recently 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  been 
bombing  the  last  Mig  airfields  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vietnam.  Now  there 
are  practically  no  sanctuaries  there. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  impossible, 
perhaps,  for  the  Mig's  to  harbor  there, 
and  they  will  stay  upon  airfields  within 
the  borders  of  China.  Possibly  they  will 
rise  from  there  to  attack  our  planes. 

When  that  time  comes,  our  officers  will 
have  to  make  the  decision  then  whether 
to  exercise  the  right  of  hot  pursuit.  Then 
I  would  say  the  danger  will  be  greatest. 

Also,  the  bombing  continues  closer  to 
the  waterfront  in  Haiphong  day  after 
day,  and  sooner  or  later  there  may  be  a 
strike  on  a  Soviet  vessel  in  the  harbor 
there.  There  is  always  this  danger  of  an 
accident,  and  such  an  accident  may  put 
the  honor  of  Russia  and  China  in  the 
scales.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  want  it 
there,  but  indeed  it  may  happen. 

When  the  honor  of  these  countries  is 
sufficiently  weighted  in  the  scales,  they 
will  have  to  take  the  position  of  a  great 
power  to  resist  w-hat  they  may  think  is 
a  derogation  from  their  honor  brought 
on  by  the  escalation. 

There  must  have  been  a  reason  for  the 
caution  that  guided  American  restraint 
in  the  past  in  attacking  these  airfields 
and  in  attacking  these  harbors.  I  am  sure 
that  that  caution  was  due  to  the  danger 
of  involvement  with  the  other  great  pow- 
ers. But  now.  apparently,  in  some  kind  of 
eagerness  to  bring  off  a  quick  solution,  we 
have  thrown  this  caution  to  the  winds, 
and  we  are  doing  so  more  and  more.  The 
caution  is  being  eroded. 

I  know  our  miUtary  men  have  been 
given  the  responsibility  to  win,  and  we 
cannot  expect  them,  when  they  are  faced 
with  the  question  whether  to  observe  the 
doctrine  of  hot  pursuit,  to  arrive  at  the 
cool  decision,  to  forgo  this  traditional 
option  open  to  soldiers  in  the  heat  of 
battle. 

Instead,  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  executive  department  of  this  Grov- 
ernment.  and  certainly  Congress  has  the 
responsibiUty  here  in  advising  caution  in 
the  great  danger  that  faces  us  through 
escalation. 

I  salute  the  admirable  efforts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  today  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  our  activities.  I 
have  spoken  in  the  same  vein  myself 
in  the  past,  and  perhaps  in  a  vein  even 
more  directed  toward  a  specific  solution 
in  Vietnam  than  most  others  in  the 
House.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a  hand  in 
drafting  a  letter  signed  by  30  Congress- 
men and  sent  to  the  President  containing 
a  caution  against  escalation. 

But  in  order  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
continued  debate  during  the  gradual 
evolution  of  American  public  opinion  in 
the  direction  of  peace,  which  we  all  wish, 
we  must  prevent  the  catastrophic  occur- 
rence that  may,  like  classic  tragedy,  in- 
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tervene  and  prevent  the  realization  of 
our  hopes. 

The  first  order  of  business  Is  not  terms 
of  a  settlement  In  Vietnam.  It  is  not 
negotiations.  It  is  not  brilliant  ideas  of 
statecraft. 

The  first  order  of  business  in  the  world 
today  is  to  turn  the  course  of  American 
military  activity  Immediately  from  the 
escalation  to  deescalation  of  the  military 
effort.  There  Is  the  danger.  There  is  the 
source  of  defeat  for  all  our  efforts  toward 
peace  that  we  have  in  mind  throughout 
this  debate  today.  And  very  possibly 
this  is  the  source  of  a  great  conflagration 
that  mught  extend  across  the  world. 

I  and  many  others  are  ready  to  follow 
the  many  avenues  open  for  a  settlement 
of  the  conflict.  I  hope  all  Members  will 
recognize  where  the  critical  danger  lies. 
and  how  explosive  it  is.  and  also  will  ad- 
dress their  efforts  first  to  the  cessation 
of  escalation.  This  will  set  the  stage  and 
provide  the  security  which  Is  needed  for 
development  of  the  admirable  plans  and 
efforts  being  offered  by  many  conscien- 
tious Congressmen  on  all  sides. 

If  any  resolutions  or  conclusions  re- 
sult from  our  deliberations,  the  first 
should  be  one  to  suspend  escalation  of 
our  military  advances.  Positive  deescala- 
tion would  be  even  better  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
listen  to  any  comments,  and  I  encourage 
any  of  the  other  Members  to  add  their 
thoughts  at  this  point  if  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  if  he  is 
willing  to  have  me  do  so. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  willing.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words. 

First  I  should  like  to  express  my  own 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  making  possible  this  debate  on  what 
many  have  referred  to  as  the  most  vital 
issue  facing  the  country  today.  Debate  is 
extremely  necessary.  It  Is  extremely 
healthy.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
denied  this  on  the  floor  today.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  would. 

There  has  been,  however,  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  on  the  part  of  many  peo- 
ple who  are  in  support  of  our  present 
military  policies  in  Vietnam  to  have  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The  state- 
ment is  repeated  many  times  that  we  are 
at  war  and  the  concomitant  powers 
which  go  with  a  declaration  of  war  have 
been  cited.  Many  have  claimed  that  this 
should  put  certain  restrictions  upon  dis- 
sent. In  some  cases  some  have  expressed 
the  view  that  all  this  debate  and  discus- 
sion Is  not  necessary. 

Let  me  say.  very  frankly,  one  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  We  are  not  at  war. 
because  the  Constitution  says  that  the 
Congress  shall  declare  war  and  the  Con- 
gress has  not  declared  war. 

Many  authorizing  powers  have  been 
stated.  They  were  stated  only  this  after- 
noon by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  J.  who  men- 
tioned the  8EATO  Treaty,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  and  various  acts 
taken  by  the  Congress.  These  are  all 
true. 
Congress  has  to  take  the  full  responsi- 
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bility  for  where  we  are  today,  and  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  because  Congress 
could  have  stopped  it  at  any  point  in 
time.  Each  one  of  the  so-called  authori- 
zations contains  within  itself  the  power 
to  cease  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Tonkin  resolution,  for  example, 
states  that  it  shall  cease  its  effect  when 
an  action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  Is 
Uken.  Certainly  this  must  imply  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  at  some  ap- 
propriate point  enter  into  a  debate  or  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  its  authorizing 
powers     should     be     terminated.     The 
SEATO  Treaty  makes  exactly  the  same 
statement,   that   is.   that   the   constitu- 
tional processes  of  the  various  countries 
should  be  involved.  The  constitutional 
processes  of  this  country  Involve  debate 
and   decision   by   the   Congress   of   the 
United   States.   The   appropriation   and 
authorization  acts  we  have  taken — and 
this  Congress  has  probably  been  more 
exuberant  than  the  Executive  in  pursu- 
ing this  war  by  means  of  that  process — 
but  at  any  time  one  of  these  measures 
comes  before  this  body  they  can  act  by 
simply  voting  against  it.  So  I  say  to  you 
that  you  cannot  have  a  state  of  war  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  which  precludes 
debate  when  everything  I  have  cited  au- 
thorizing  this   predicament    we    are   in 
provides  for  action  by  the  Congress  in 
order  to  review  that  situation. 

Now,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  eentleman 
from  Illinois  for  making  this  process 
possible.  I  hope  they  will  continue  it,  be- 
cause in  the  very  brief  time  that  we  have 
had  this  afternoon  here  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  formal  motion  or  resolution  to 
vote  on,  we  cannot  begin  to  exhaust  all  of 
the  points  that  need  to  be  considered. 

May  I  briefly  cite  some  of  the  points 
that  need  to  be  considered?  First  of  all. 
how  far  does  the  Congress  wish  to  go 
in  authorizing  the  Executive  to  declare 
war  contrary  to  our  Constitution?  At 
what  point  do  we  wish  to  say  that  the 
Congress  will  have  powers  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution?  Is  there  any 
point?  Does  it  need  to  be  debated?  I 
think  it  does.  What  about  the  commit- 
ments that  we  have  heard  so  much 
about?  I  have  seen  them  discussed  many 
times  over  and  have  seen  a  very  excellent 
staff  study  which  was  done  by  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  was  never  duly  adopted  by  that 
body,  but  it  certainly  was  made.  It  points 
out  that  none  of  the  commitments  re- 
ferred to  today  so  avidly  by  the  present 
supporters  of  the  war  are  actually  com- 
mitments for  the  war  that  we  are  actu- 
ally engaged  in  today.  They  were  not 
commitments  to  send  a  half  a  million 
American  boys  to  the  mainland  of  Asia 
but  were  commitments  to  give  aid  as 
required  by  the  situation  if  certain  con- 
ditions were  met  So  what  is  the  nature 
of  these  commitments,  and  how  many 
times  have  we  made  them  and  how  many 
times  have  we  changed  these  commit- 
ments? We  made  commitments  to  Indo- 
nesia, and  when  their  government 
changed  we  canceled  these  commit- 
ments. When  the  government  changed 
again  we  put  them  back  in  again.  We 
made  commitments  to  Egypt.  We  just 


made  a  commitment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  with  respect  to  Egypt  to 
revoke  a  commitment  with  regard  to  the 
importation  of  long-staple  cotton.  Those 
are  the  kinds  of  commitments  we  have 
made  and  changed.  Is  this  a  commit 
ment  In  Vietnam  that  we  cannot  even 
review  or  change? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  This  Chamber  had 
ample  opportunity  to  rescind  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution  approved  on  August  7 
1964.  in  this  Chamber  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Any  Member  of  Congress,  if  he 
feels  that  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam is  not  the  right  thing,  can  move 
to  rescind  the  Tonkin  resolution 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  That  is 
what  we  are  laying  the  groundwork  for 
here  today. 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.   And   the   gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  there  is  even  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  House  that  If  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  do  not 
act  on  such   resolution   to  rescind  the 
Tonkin  Bay  resolution  as  expeditiouslv 
as  is  desired,  if  anybody  wants  to  or  any". 
body  wants  to  issue  such  a  petition,  they 
can  do  so  by  means  of  a  discharge  peti- 
tion. Every  Member  has  an  opportunity 
to  do  this.  For  myself.  I  will  stand  behind 
the  President,  but  I  hear  people  talking 
about  how  the  Tonkin  resolution  is  this 
or  that  or  what-not.  Why  do  not  these 
people   who   have    been   criticizing   the 
President  and  our  position  in  Vietnam 
and  our  effort  in  Vietnam— why  do  they 
not  put  this  to  a  vote  and  exercise  the 
parUamentary  rights  they  have  in  this 
Chamber  and  let  us  see  where  the  Cham- 
ber stands  on  the  issue?  I  will  tell  you 
this:  I  am  willing  to  make  a  prediction 
that  if  such  a  resolution  to  rescind  Ton- 
kin Bay  ever  comes  to  a  vote,  the  vote 
will  not  be  very  different  from  what  it 
was   when   we   originally   voted   unrnl- 
mously  in  support  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

Every  Member  knew  full  well  what  he 
was  voting  for  when  he  approved  the 
Tonkin  Bay  resolution.  Every  Member 
knew  he  was  committing  American  troop,s 
to  Vietnam.  But  it  was  an  election  vear 
and  no  one  wanted  to  be  marked  as  soft 
on  communism  so  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous. 

No  war  is  ever  popular.  George  Wash- 
ington was  criticized  for  the  American 
Revolution.  President  Lincoln  was 
threatened  with  impeachment  for  con- 
tinuing the  Civil  War.  Wilson  was 
crushed  for  World  War  I. 

We  hear  those  same  voices  today.  Some 
would  want  us  to  reconsider  Tonkin  Bav 
so  they  can  get  off  the  hook.  This  is  no 
way  to  run  a  country.  Every  Member  of 
this  House  knew  full  well  what  he  wa.-i 
doing  when  he  voted  in  1964.  There  can 
be  no  retreat  now  because  there  is  some 
criticism  of  the  war.  We  are  committed 
and  we  shall  stay  until  we  win. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  those  comments.  I  know- 
he  Is  not  one  of  those  who  objects  to  a 
debate  on  this  subject  because  this  Is 
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obviously  the  way  In  which  the  Congress 
makes  up  Its  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cite  two  or  three 
other  things  that  need  to  be  debated. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  matter  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 
Are  we  going  to  observe  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and.  if  so,  to  what  point, 
or  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made,  commitments 
which  have  been  made  to  the  point  which 
have  never  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  one  of  which  primarily  involves  the 
question  of  aggression,  which  is  con- 
stantly brought  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  assumed  that 
when  the  State  Department  says  that  we 
are  faced  with  aggression,  we  must  repel 
It.  Yet,  authority  after  authority  states 
that  the  major  part  of  this  war  Is  rev- 
olution, or  a  war  for  independence  as 
was  our  Revolutionary  War.  and  that 
in  no  other  way  could  the  initiative  of 
the  people  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  Ignore 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  assume 
that  they  are  fighting  a  war  as  we  did 
in  our  country  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  1776,  or  are  we  going  to  assume  that 
It  is  a  gigantic  smokescreen  emanating 
from  Moscow? 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  a  solution 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  war  other  than 
unconditional  surrender?  There  is  noth- 
ing which  the  administration  has  said 
that  would  Indicate  otherwise.  In  other 
words,  our  position  is  that  there  is  a 
Communist  aggression  from  the  north, 
and  only  that,  and  that  to  do  other  than 
to  follow  our  present  course  would 
amount  to  unconditional  surrender  inso- 
far as  the  people  we  are  fighting  are 
concerned. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  question  needs  to  be 
debated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  behind  all  of  these 
things  are  two  even  more  fundamental 
points  which  deserve  our  discussion. 

First  of  all.  Is  the  basic  problem  to- 
ward China.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  China  for  the 
next  18  years  as  we  have  ignored  its 
existence  for  the  past  18  years?  Are  we 
going  to  assume  that  by  keeping  2.5  mil- 
lion armed  troops  around  the  periphery 
of  China,  either  American  troops  or  for- 
eign troops  or  other  troops,  that  this  is 
going  to  build  a  better  relationship  with 
China?  Are  we  going  to  have  another 
arrow  in  our  quiver  other  than  maintain- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  military 
pressure  on  this  country? 

What  is  going  to  be  our  response  to  this 
approach  around  the  world? 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  it  Is  be- 
coming clear  that  the  basic  problem  Is 
a  problem  between  the  "have-not  na- 
tions" and  the  nations  which  have.  We 
are  building  bridges  to  the  "have  na- 
tions," but  we  have  got  to  have  a  better 
strategy  In  reaching  the  "have-not  na- 
tions." or  this  country  is  going  down 
the  drain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  this  question 
needs  to  be  debated.  I  encourage  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  started  this  debate  to 
continue. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown!  and  say  that  I 


regard  the  gentleman  as  one  of  the  most 
courageous  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  even  in  the 
darkest  days  when  the  public  views  were 
in  favor  of  continuing  and  escalating  the 
war.  which  is  certainly  not  the  case 
today,  but  in  those  dark  days,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  was  one  of  the  first 
who  stood  his  ground  and  maintained 
that  independence  of  thought  which  I 
think  is  a  hallmark  of  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
comment  of  my  own  and  that  is,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I 
myself  have  never  demanded  a  resolution 
in  Congress  that  would  settle  this  thing 
once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  that  if  the  matter 
were  put  to  Congress  to  a  vote,  up  or 
down,  the  vote  would  be  disastrous. 

I  think  that  it  is,  perhaps,  fortunate 
for  the  world  that  the  resolution  of  this 
problem  has  not  come  to  a  decision  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  the  issue  has  had  to  evolve  by  Itself 
to  the  point  where  the  people  of  the 
country  may  influence  the  decision  in  a 
specific  direction. 

We  have  to  work  at  deescalation  so 
that  we  have  a  little  time  left  in  which 
to  save  this  grave  situation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  good  colleague  from  New 
York  misunderstood  what  I  had  said.  I 
had  said— and  the  Record  will  bear  this 
out — that  if  we  were  to  present  another 
resolution  before  this  Congress  whether 
it  Is  a  resolution  similar  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  or  any  other  resolu- 
tion, that  would  put  the  question  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  continue  our 
defense  of  Southeast  Asia  and  Viet- 
nam against  Communist  aggression,  or 
whether  we  should  not.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
final  vote  on  that  resolution  would  not 
differ  much  from  the  vote  that  was  cast 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  In 
other  words.  I  say  that  this  Congress 
would  again  overwhelmingly  support 
President  Johnson  in  the  course  that 
he  has  charted  for  the  defense  of 
freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  and  let  there 
be  no  question  on  that. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  can  only  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  if  it  Is  true 
that  Congress  would  reiterate  Its  earUer 
commitment,  then  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  would  very  nearly  represent  the 
views  of  the  people  of  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  foresight 
and  service  to  the  country  In  taking  time 
to  debate  this  subject,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley],  likewise, 
and  those  others  here  who  are  partici- 
pating m  what  I  believe  can  be  a  very 
useful  discussion  on  one  of  our  most 
troublesome  national  problems. 
For  my  part.  I  should  like  to  say  that 


I  do  not  see  that  this  proposed  debate 
on  the  resolution  necessarily  constitutes 
any  criticism  of  the  President.  I  believe 
It  constitutes  the  filling  of  a  legislative 
vacuum. 

I  am  one  of  those  hundred  or  more 
Members  of  this  body  who.  from  the  time 
when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
adopted,  has  not  regarded  it  as  the  con- 
stitutional intent  of  the  Congress. 

It  may  well  be  when  such  an  event 
would  happen,  and  the  resolution  were 
put  before  the  House — and  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  a  unanimous  vote,  as 
I  understand  it  was  put^ — but  it  might 
well  be  a  strong  endorsement  of  the 
administrative  policy,  and  if  that  be  the 
will  of  this  body,  so  be  it. 

But  in  doing  something  and  recom- 
mending that  this  is  what  the  House 
would  do  if  it  had  the  chance  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  we  have  discussed 
the  matter  about  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  know  what  programs  should  be 
recommended,  and  what  should  be  done 
in  Vietnam,  but  spelling  out  in  the  proc- 
ess what  it  woiJd  do  differently. 

Well.  I  find  myself  in  this  position, 
and  I  suggest  that  many  others  in  this 
body  do  ''Iso — I  come  in  here  and  vote 
on  the  space  issue.  I  come  in  here  and 
vote  on  tax  measures,  and  I  came  in  here 
today  and  voted  on  the  extra-long-staple 
cotton  I  would  not  want  to  write  any 
treatise  on  extra-long-staple  cotton— but 
I  find  that  I  come  into  this  bodv-  many 
times  when  a  bill  is  introduced,  and  I 
relv  on  the  discussion  and  the  dialogue 
that  develops  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
from  men  who  are  expert  in  the  various 
subjects,  and  I  thus  can  form  an  opinion 
by  listening  to  the  words  of  those  who 
are  informed  in  depth. 

And  I  would  believe  that  this  would 
happen  in  this  area. 

Earlier  the  gentleman  from  California 
had  mentioned  that  he  thought  the  pub- 
lic strongly  supported  this,  even  though 
it  was  not  related  to  the  raising  of  taxes, 
that  they  would  want  to  hold  or  delay 
or  curtail  certain  programs.  And  along 
that  line  there  are  some  programs  I 
would  curtail  You  could  curtail  and 
abolish  foreign  aid.  I  understand  that  is 
at  a  figure  of  S3  billion.  You  might  abol- 
ish or  curtail  the  poverty  program,  and 
that  is  set  at  $2  billion,  but  that  is  only 
$5  billion  out  of  a  deficit  of  $29  billion. 

So  the  problem  of  the  deficit.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  again  and  again,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  entangled  with  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  work 
out  here  the  definite  commitment  of  this 
countr>'  through  the  representatives  who 
are  closer  to  the  people  than  any  others 
In  our  Nation  to  see  what  they  wish  to 
do.  I  say  if  that  could  be  done  then  the 
sacrifices  involved  in  that  struggle 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  18  or  the 
26;  it  would  be  for  ever%-one  in  the  coun- 
try- to  agree  to  sacrifices  in  the  same 
way. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam  was  a  mistake — 
a  colossal  mistake 

Experience  teaches  us  that  when  we 
have  made  a  mistake,  particularly  a  big 
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mistake,  that  there  Is  no  easy  way  to 
ease  our  way  out  of  it  by  continuing  the 
course  that  mistake  implies.  It  seems  to 
me  a  mistake  has  to  be  corrected  by  a 
reversal. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  war  in  Vietnam 
hivolves  only  Vietnam.  If  the  whole  war 
in  Vietnam  was  directed  at  that  part, 
and  at  that  part  only,  I  would  have  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  one 
would  have  to  weigh  very  carefully 
whether  or  not  the  lives  of  14,000  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  ull  the  other  sacrifices 
made  by  people  in  Vietnam  and  outside 
of  Vietnam  justify  the  end. 

But  I  hope  that  my  colleague  will  read 
President  Johnson's  speech  of  a  week  ago 
Monday,  in  which  he  put  in  proper  per- 
spective what  this  whole  effort  in  Viet- 
nam is  all  about. 

The  President  quite  properly  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
time  a  major  power  such  as  the  United 
States  has  committed  itself  totally  and 
unequivocally  to  the  defense  of  a  small 
and  helpless  nation.  You  cannot  lay  that 
kind  of  a  guideline  down  for  World  War 
n  or  World  War  I  or  anv  of  the  other 
wars.  Here  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  man  that  a  major  power  has  put  all  of 
its  chips  on  the  survival  of  a  small  and 
helpless  nation  like  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  went  on  to  point  out 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  are 
creating  a  spirit  of  and  enunciating  a 
doctrine  of  community  among  nations 
Every  small  nation  in  this  world  whether 
my  colleague  will  admit  it  or  not.  is  look- 
ing today  to  see  what  happens  in 
Vietnam. 

When  we  founded  the  United  Nations 
20  years  ago  there  were  only  51  nations 
in  that  body.  Today  there  are  127  nations 
Some  70  new  nations  have  carved  out  for 
themselves  freedom,  human  dignitv  sov- 
ereignty, and  identity.  Everyone  of  these 
small  nations— and  some  of  them  are 
smaller  than  some  of  our  larger  States 
in  the  United  States— are  nations,  na- 
tions that  have  thrown  off  colonialism- 
they  are  nations  that  have  thrown  off 
serfdom;  they  are  nations  that  have 
throwTi  off  slavery. 

These  nations  are  now  wondering  and 
watching  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen. 
I  can  tell  my  colleague  when  we  win 
this  conflict  in  Vietnam— and  make  no 
mistake  because  we  are  winning  it  and 
we  are  winning  it  big— when  we  win  this 
conflict,  we  will  assure  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  the  kind  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity  that  every  individual 
in  this  world  hopes  for  and  craves  for 
and  yearns  for.  When  we  get  this  message 
to  these  small  nations — and  the  great 
conflict  in  the  world  today  is  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men  because  this  world 
is  divided  between  our  concept  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity  and  the  concept  of 
communism  which  does  not  regard  the 
individual  as  entitled  to  any  freedom— 
when  we  get  this  message  to  the  small 
nations  that  we  stand  for  freedom,  they 
will  prove  our  most  effective  allies. 

This  is  the  great  conflict  in  the  world— 
in  every  corner  of  the  world— the  con- 
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flict  between  these  two  Ideologies —  free- 
dom versus  slavery. 

Let  the  gentleman  make  no  mistake 
about  it  I  do  not  know  of  any  people 
in  any  Communist  counti-y  that  are  a  free 
people.  So  I  say  the  balance  of  power  will 
rest  with  70  nations  of  Africa,  and  the 
newly  emerging  nations  in  Asia  like 
South  Vietnam.  Yes,  and  the  nations  of 
South  America.  All  small  nations— all 
watching  the  outcome  of  Vietnam. 

So  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam  and 
the  result  of  what  happens  there  when 
we  win  this  war  and  secure  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  a  place  in  the  family 
of  free  nations.  I  tell  the  gentleman,  will 
be  the  impetus  for  all  the  small  nations 
that  are  now  sitting  by  and  wondering 
which  way  they  shall  throw  their  lot. 
they  will  say,  "Our  futui-e  lies  with  Amer- 
ica— our  future  lies  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  because  they  stood 
with  South  Vietnam.  They  stood  for  the 
freedom  of  a  small  nation." 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  our  President 
today  to  walk  away  from  Vietnam  and 
find  some  pretext,  like  the  French  did. 
and— walk  away  from  them  and  leave 
those  people  to  Communist  aggression 
and  subversion. 

His  popularity  ratings  would  go  up  in 
some  quarters. 

But  this  sreat  President,  risking  his 
own  personal  stature  as  a  President  and 
seeing  his  own  popularity  going  down 
and  down,  has  stood  behind  this  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  for  our  helpless  small 
allies. 

I  tell  you  what  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam today  is  beginning  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  most  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  rough  sledding  but  President  John- 
son will  emerge  as  the  great  architect 
of  a  new  social  order  under  freedom  for 
the  small  nations  of  the  world.  He  Is  the 
real  creator  of  a  dogged  determination 
that  only  by  recognizing  the  sovereignty 
of  these  small  nations  can  there  be  last- 
ing peace. 

That  is  what  Vietnam  is  all  about  and 
the  world  is  beginning  to  see  this  more 
and  more  to  the  consternation  of  the 
Communists  who  know  they  are  losing 
their  struggle  for  world  conquest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski],  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing, then,  the  statement  we  have  been 
making  earlier— and  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  New  York  for  his  courtesv 
in  yielding— the  real  effect  of  Vietnam 
cannot  be  measured  today.  It  may  not 
be  measured  tomorrow.  It  may  not  be 
measured  next  year.  But  as  this  world 
evolves,  and  as  these  small  nations  take 
their  places  in  the  whole  family  of  na- 
tions, we  are  then  going  to  see  com- 
munism in  retreat.  We  are  now  laying 
the  groundwork  in  Vietnam  for  a  real, 
genuine,  lasting  peace.  Those  are  the 
issues. 

So  when  my  colleague  from  New  York 


said  that  Vietnam  was  a  mistake,  I  am 
not  sure  that  that  can  be  proven.  I  think 
that  time  will  prove  President  Johnson 
President  Kennedy,  and  President  Eisen- 
hower right  in  drawing  the  hne  against 
communism  in  Vietnam.  Because  of  that 
decision,  my  children  and  the  children 
of  America  will  grow  up  under  freedom 
and  they  will  put  to  the  he  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's arrogant  boast  that  our  grand- 
children will  grow  up  under  communism 
Communism  is  m  retreat  in  Southeast 
Asia  only  because  we  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleague's  at- 
tention to  a  speech  I  made  on  this  floor 
some  time  ago  when  I  spelled  out  in  great 
detail  the  blueprint  for  Communist  ag- 
gression which  was  formulated  m  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  in  January  1966. 

At  that  time,  600  top  Communists  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  assem- 
bled and  organized  the  Tricontinental 
Congress.  Those  people  pledged  there  and 
then  that  if  they  succeeded  with  their 
new  concept  of  aggression  through  ter- 
rorism and  subversion,  which  thev  are 
testing  in  South  Vietnam,  if  thev"  suc- 
ceeded with  this  new  technique  in  South 
Vietnam,  they  had  73  countries  on  three 
continents— Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America — all  ready  for  similar  so-called 
wars  of  liberation. 
Those  are  the  stakes  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  that  we  make  a  mistake  if  we 
try  to  measure  our  contribution  and  sac- 
rifice in  South  Vietnam  only  in  terms  of 
a  piece  of  real  estate  within  the  immedi- 
ate borders  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  only  when  you  look  at  the  elobal 
effect  of  what  we  are  doing  in  South 
Vietnam  that  you  realize  what  a  monu- 
mental contribution  this  brave  and  great 
President  is  makmg  for  the  restoration 
of  a  lasting  peace  and  an  order  by  which 
men  can  resolve  their  differences  at  the 
negotiating  table,  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  at  the  World  Court,  instead  of  on 
the  battlefield  where  men  are  killed 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  sincere  remarks.  I  think  that  he 
is  correct  in  one  statement  that  he  made, 
and  that  is  that  none  of  this  can  really 
be  proved  mathematically  by  a  process 
of  geometry.  It  is  the  test  of  statesman- 
ship always  to  deal  with  imponderables, 
and  every  judgment  must  be  weighed, 
you  might  say,  in  the  pragmatic  scale 
of  whether  or  not  it  works. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  disagree  with 
all  the  other  observations  the  gentleman 
has  made.  At  the  outset.  I  believe  he  has 
misread  the  situation  in  Vietnam— the 
views  of  the  people  in  Vietnam,  what  kind 
of  people  they  are.  Vietnam  consists  of 
about  30  million  people  of  whom  half 
are  in  North  Vietnam,  and  very  obviously 
they  do  not  want  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  their  future. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  a  fraction,  per- 
haps as  much  as  half  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam,  are  of  the  same  mind.  Further, 
of  the  remaining  half  that  are  sup- 
posedly of  a  like  mind  with  us,  we  find 
such  a  slight  dedication,  we  find  such  a 
failure  of  all  groups  in  that  fragmented 
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society  to  fight  at  the  barricades,  we  find 
such  a  lack  of  unity,  and  we  know  of  the 
corruption.  Out  of  all  this,  how  can  we 
conclude  that  we  are  waging  a  crusade 
that  will  fulfill  the  shining  aspirations  of 
those  people? 

My  own  view  of  those  aspirations  is 
that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  say  what  those  aspirations  are; 
and.  in  the  second  place,  I  do  not  see 
ihat  anything  we  are  doing  there  by  our 
massive  weight  of  involvement,  by  the 
destruction,  and  by  the  creation  of  so 
many  refugees,  and  by  all  of  the  other 
actions  will  realize  any  kind  of  hope  for 
anybody  whatsoever. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  tlie  statement  made  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York — and  I  know  he  is  sin- 
cere in  his  views,  just  as  I  am  in  mine — I 
will  say  I  was  in  Vietnam  last  year,  and 
I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  many,  many 
people  in  the  villages,  and  I  looked  at 
the  pacification  program  which  in  some 
places  was  working  and  in  others  was 
not  I  talked  to  many  people,  and  I  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  regardless  of 
what  my  good  colleague  may  say,  these 
Vietnamese  have  been  fighting  now,  at 
tremendous  personal  sacrifices,  for  more 
than  two  decades  just  to  get  a  place  in 
the  sun  as  free  people.  They  have  en- 
dui'ed  fantastic  hardship. 

The  fact  remains  that  a  candidate. 
who  had  promised  in  the  most  recent 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  a  complete 
peace  platform  and  withdrawal  of  all 
troops,  and  everything  else,  was  not 
elected.  Instead  an  administration  was 
elected  which  promised  to  try  to  bring 
this  conflict  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
with  the  aid  of  the  military  effort. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  dialog 
with  my  friend.  Instead  I  would  prefer 
to  read  from  an  Evening  Star  article  of 
October  28.  Let  us  get  to  the  core  of  this 
and  see  what  a  young  Marine  had  to  say, 
who  was  writing  from  Vietnam.  I  could 
stand  here  all  day  debating  these  points, 
but  I  would  like  to  read  this  letter  from 
the  Marine,  which  is  apropos  of  our  re- 
marks here. 

The  letter  reads : 

Sir  I  know  many  letters  must  have  been 
received  Just  like  this.  I  am  writing  this  not 
for  any  kind  of  publicity.  I  am  only  trying  to 
express  my  opinion  to  you,  because  as  I  read 
the  papers,  I  and  many  other  men  are  deeply 
discouraged  by  some  of  the  things  certain 
people  are  either  advising  or  demanding  The 
subject  I  would  like  to  cover  is  the  proposed 
halt  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  Just  south  of  the  DMZ,  and. 
slthough  I  have  never  seen  the  results  of 
bombing  of  the  north,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  it 
here  at  the  DMZ. 

To  put  It  very  simply,  and  this  Is  only  my 
opinion.  If  we  ever  stop  It  (the  bombing)  the 
Communists  would  and  could  Inflict  many 
more  casualties.  Just  this  past  month.  Con 
Thlen  was  really  taking  a  beating,  as  every- 
one knows.  Our  outfit  was  up  there  for  a 
while,  we  got  off  lucky.  Other  units  have 
been  badly  hurt  by  the  artillery.  Then  when 
the  tJnlted  States  stepped  up  the  bombing, 
there  Is  actual  proof,  as  you  know,  that  the 
NVA  suffered  heavily  and  even  pulled  out 
some  of  their  positions  and  went  back  north. 

The  war  can  and  wUl  never  be  won  If  the 
bombing  stops.  It  looks  to  me  like  anyone 
could  see  that.  Everyone  knows  when  we 
have  ceased  It  before  they  poured  thousands 
of  supplies  and  men  south.  It  Is  so  damn 


simple,  It  shotild  not  be  hard  to  understand 
that. 

If  certain  politicians  do  not  believe  this, 
let  them  come  up  here  for  awhile  and  I  am 
certain  they  will  become  believers  shortly. 
Most  of  the  VIP's  who  come  to  Vietnam  never 
get  this  far  north.  So,  it  will  be  a  sorry  thing 
for  us  If  they  decide  to  stop  the  bombing. 

Death  Is  not  pretty,  but  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  men  killed  for  nothing  If  someone  does 
not  open  his  eyes  to  the  real  facts,  not  Just 
talk. 

By  the  way,  we  are  all  proud  to  be  serving 
our  country  and  feel  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing  In  being  here.  We  also  appreciate  the 
support  the  people  at  home  are  giving  us. 
BtiTus  H.  Crites. 
3rci  Marine  Division  iRein), 

FMF,  Vietnam^ 

We  can  sit  here  and  debate  this  all  we 
want,  but  the  people  who  have  been 
carr>-ing  out  a  new  concept  of  freedom  in 
Vietnam  are  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  able  to  see  the 
first  significant  sign  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which,  in- 
cidentally, was  debated  by  28  Members. 
Earlier  this  afternoon  someone  suggested 
there  was  very  Utile  debate  on  the  re- 
solution. 

The  gentleman  from  California  or 
some  other  Member  raised  some  question 
about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  It 
was  debated  by  28  Members,  and  they 
were  all  for  it. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  clearly 
spells  out  what  our  obligations  are  and 
what  powers  we  gave  to  the  President. 
The  President  is  not  proceeding  now 
under  reserve  powers.  He  is  proceeding 
under  powers  given  by  the  Gulf  of  Torikin 
resolution,  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the 
House  and  with  only  two  dissenting  votes 
in  the  Senate. 

Tomorrow  we  will  see  the  first  signifi- 
cant results  of  the  wisdom  of  this  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  when  a  democrati- 
cally elected,  constitutionally  elected 
government  takes  over  the  helm  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Never  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  a 
free  government  been  formed  under  the 
trying  conditions  of  warfare  that  exist 
in  South  Vietnam  today. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  went  to  the  polls  and  cast 
their  votes  for  a  government  even  though 
they  were  threatened  with  all  sorts  of 
horrible  and  savage  reprisals  by  the  Viet- 
cong  if  they  participmted  In  the  election. 
These  South  Vietnamese  people  voted. 

Tomorrow  a  free  government  will  be 
sworn  in  to  lead  this  country,  hopefully 
on  the  road  to  peace. 

Those  facts.  In  my  judgment,  are  the 
greatest  vindication  we  ever  needed  as 
to  whether  we  belong  in  Vietnam. 

Fourteen  thousand  American  boys 
gave  their  lives  for  tomorrow,  because 
this  has  been  the  basic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  to  assure  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  government.  That  has  been  done. 

If  those  who  want  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  our  effort  in  South  Vietnam  are 
concerned,  let  them  look  to  tomorrow, 
and  let  them  see  this  government  sworn 
in.  Then  let  them  see  the  reaction  of 
governments  all  over  the  world,  which, 
up  to  now,  have  treated  us  with  caution 
and  suspicion.  I  refer  to  the  small  na- 


tions, that  will  someday  constitute  the 
balance  of  power  in  this  world.  These  are 
the  nations  that  tomorrow  are  going  to 
be  impressed  by  the  fact  tliat  tfiis  big 
and  huge  America  was  willing  to  risk  all 
to  assure  the  safety  and  freedom  of  this 
small  nation. 

These  are  the  stakes  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califonua.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Record  should  refiect  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  on  the  special  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
pose of  continuity  of  the  Record  I  have 
requested  the  printing  of  my  special 
order  following  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowl. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  the  exposition  which  he  has  made  of 
the  merit  of  our  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Obviously  this  is  the  position  which 
our  GoveiTiment  has  tried  to  convince 
the  American  people  of  the  validity  of. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  pre- 
sented it  most  convincingly  and  most 
cogently. 

In  fact,  if  his  statement  conformed  to 
reality  I  would  be  the  first  to  join  in  call- 
ing for  a  victory  in  Vietnam,  which  he  is 
doing.  I  believe  it  would  be  only  appro- 
priate that  we  do  so. 

But  does  his  statement  conform  to  re- 
ality' This  is  the  basic  position  which 
needs  to  be  examined  today. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  that  this  is 
a  war  solely  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing peace,  that  it  will  produce  peace  in 
the  world  as  a  result  of  its  impact  upon 
the  small  nations  of  the  world.  He  says 
we  are  fighting  for  freedom  for  a  small 
defenseless  Asiatic  country. 

I  should  like  to  go  back,  if  I  may.  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  on  the  history  leading  up 
to  the  present  involvement.  Specifically 
I  refer  to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 

Is  it  true  that  we  have  here  a  small, 
independent  nation  fighting  for  Its  free- 
dom with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States?  What  did  the  Geneva  Accords 
say?  They  said  that  no  separate  nation 
was  created  by  that  agreement  They 
said  that  there  would  be  an  election  in 
1956  to  establish  a  form  of  government 
for  all  of  Vietnam. 

Neither  the  delegation  from  North 
Vietnam  headed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  nor  the 
delegation  from  South  Vietnam  or  what 
is  called  South  Vietnam  today,  at  that 
time  headed  by  Bao  Dai,  made  any  con- 
tention that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
two  Vietnams.  Both  of  them  claimed 
there  was  only  one  Vietnam  How  does 
it  happen  we  have  two  Vietnams  today? 
Purely  for  one  reason  only. 

This  countrv'  decided  it  would  have  a 
separate  counlr>-  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
established  Premier  Diem  and  subse- 
quently encouraged  him  to  become  presi- 
dent and  encouraged  him  to  violate  the 
provisions  calling  for  an  election  in  1956. 
Wiry?  The  reason  is  very  succinctly  put 
forth.  It  was  well  known  to  this  Govern- 
ment that  an  election  conducted  in  Viet- 
nam at  that  time  would  result  in  the 
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election  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It  was  stated 
by  President  Elsenhower.  At  that  point 
in  our  history  we  refused  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  allowlngr  a  further  expan- 
sion of  a  Communist-led  government 
even  if  it  were  done  by  election.  There  is 
no  questions  about  that. 

Now.  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  saying  is  this:  We  saw  fit  to  set  up  an 
action  which  we  calculated  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  80  percent 
of  the  people — and  It  is  still  about  the 
same  number.  I  would  suspect — and  we 
are  going  to  defend  the  right  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  people  to  have  the  kind  of 
government   that  we  want.  Essentially 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  defending 
the  freedom  of  this  poor,  innocent.  Asi- 
atic country,  as  he  claims  we  are  doing. 
I  do  not  ask  that  he  accept  this.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  rationale  which  ex- 
ists— and  incidentally  it  is  not.  as  far  as 
the  State  Department  is  concerned,   a 
statement  that  this  is  a  separate  coun- 
try  but    that   this   is   an   international 
boundary  which  has  been  violated.  Re- 
gardless of  the  status  of  South  Vietnam 
as  a  country,  their  boundary  has  been 
violated.  So  be  it.  The  reason  why  that 
has  been  is  because  there  has  been  no 
political  settlement  in  Vietnam  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  last  international  con- 
vention of  1954  with  respect  to  this  coun- 
tr>'  and  the  failure  to  achieve  the  politi- 
cal settlement  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  today.  We 
thought  we  were  right  in  undermining 
that    agreement.    We    thought    it    was 
wrong  to  have  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  rule  all  of 
South  Vietnam  or  all  of  Vietnam.  Most 
of  us  probably  still  think  it  is  wrong  to 
have  a  Communist  ruling  South  Vietnam 
even  if  he  is  elected. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  one  point? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
makes  a  stranger  of  the  facts.  He  would 
have  this  Record  show  that  somehow  or 
other,  we.  the  United  States,  were  the 
conspirators.  The  gentleman  completely 
ignores  the  fact  that  there  were  other 
major  powers  involved  in  the  setting  up 
of  a  North  Vietnam  and  a  South  Viet- 
nam and  drawing  up  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  drawing  up  the  demarcation 
line.  My  colleague  would  make  orphans 
of  all  of  these  facts. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  these  are  his- 
torical facts.  I  have  sat  in  on  these  Viet- 
nam teach-ins  and  sit-ins.  and  invari- 
ably when  you  get  into  a  debate  on  Viet- 
nam those  who  disagree  with  our  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam  reach  way  back  into  the 
whole  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the 
other  forces  that  were  at  play  in  South- 
east Asia  at  the  time.  The  facts  are  as 
were  stated  here  on  the  floor  a  little 
while  ago.  The  Vietnamese  asked  us  to 
be  there.  Nine  successive  regimes  of  Viet- 
namese asked  us  to  be  there.  We  are  not 
there  by  force.  When  the  debate  on  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  got  underway, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Prixinghtttsin]  asked.  Concrissional 
Record,  volume  110,  part  14.  page  18543. 
some  questions.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  PRELmoHTrrsEN]  said: 
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Does  this  resolution  give  positive  powers 
to  the  President  to  act  with  respect  to  our 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  SEATO? 


The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair],  who.  I  believe,  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  said: 

It  does  so  within  the  framework  that  the 
gentleman  has  described,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  tJnlted  States. 


And,  my  friend's  position  is  respected 
by  me  and  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  him.  I  know  what  he  is 
saying,  he  is  saying  with  sincerity.  But 
these  are  historical  facts.  They  are  con- 
sistent with  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  South  Vietnam 
because  Vietnam  was  established  as  a 
nation  by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  asked  us 
to  help  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  That  Is  not 
completely  so. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  for  the  election  of  a 
representative  government,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
turned  loose  his  terrorists  and  his  sub- 
versives from  the  north,  and  this  was 
done  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  docu- 
ment. This  is  the  document  about  which 
we  are  soeaking. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States, 
after  the  French  cowered  and  withdrew 
from  their  obligations,  the  United  States 
said.  "This  country  of  ours  cannot  let 
this  nation  of  South  Vietnam  fall  into 
the  Communist  orbit." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  today 
is  nothing  more  than  continuing  the 
20-year  struggle  which  started  in  1947 
when  the  Communists  moved  against 
Greece  and  this  is  what  this  whole  strug- 
gle is  all  about. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Let  me  say 
that  there  is  obviously  a  clear-cut  mis- 
understanding of  the  facts  either  on  my 
part  or  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  know  of  no  authority  who 
claims  that  the  Geneva  Convention  cre- 
ated two  separate  countries.  I  know  of  no 
authority,  not  one  to  that  effect,  and 
I  have  studied  all  of  them.  If  It  were 
true  that  it  created  two  countries,  then 
we  would  be  Justified  in  defending  this 
country. 

What  happened  was  that  this  countrj' 
created  two  countries,  but  it  created 
them  before  the  settlement  of  certain 
political  problems  were  disposed  of  in 
that  country,  problems  which  we  our- 
selves— and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  !Mr.  Pucinski]  used  the  word 
"conspirators"— gradually,  though  the 
CIA  overthrew  the  Diem  regime  and  laid 
the  strategy  to  invalidate  that  election. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  it 
is  true  that  we  were  the  conspirators  and 
that  we  were  supporting  this  action,  and 
that  this  Congress  and  those  who  had 
any  voice  in  it  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  CIA  handpicked  all  nine 
governments  to  handle  this  problem? 
Each  of  the  governments  of  South  Viet- 
nam asked  us  to  stay  and  help  them  in 
their  struggle. 


Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
say  that  the  CIA  has  carefully  checked 
each  one  of  these  administrations  some 
of  which  were  very  hostile  to  many  of 
our  proposals  and  positions,  but  still  did 
not  ask  us  to  leave? 

In  other  words,  is  the  gentleman  from 
California  putting  this  into  the  Ian  nf 
the  CIA.'  ^    ' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
I  have  no  access  to  the  confidential  flies 
of  the  CIA.  I  know  only  what  I  read  in 
the  press.  However,  everyone  of  the  gen- 
erals, with  one  exception,  who  is  now  in 
control  of  South  Vietnam  was  a  French- 
created  general  and  two-thirds  of  them 
were  selected  during  the  period  of  time 
when  they  were  younger  officers  and 
were  brought  to  this  country  and  trained 
in  this  country-. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  that  bad'' 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  No:  that 
is  not  bad. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  this  make  them 
wicked  or  something' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  No:  not  at 
all.  However,  it  indicates  that  thev  were 
selected  on  the  ground  that  this  countrj- 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  they  were  dedi- 
cated insofar  as  their  indoctrination  was 
concerned  as  to  the  proper  political 
course  to  follow  and  that  was.  perhaps 
the  course  of  the  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  will  be  my  col- 
league's position,  if  after  tomorrow's 
swearing-in  ceremony  the  new  President, 
President  Thieu.  asks  the  United  Stat*!= 
to  suspend  its  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  decides  that  he  is  going  to  tn,' 
to  work  this  problem  out  with  the  North 
Vietname.se,  with  Ho  Chi  Minh''  Will  my 
colleague  continue  to  raise  suspicion^ 
about  the  integrity  of  these  people 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
if  the  gentleman  who  will  be  sworn  in 
as  President  of  South  Vietnam  is  success- 
ful in  bringing  about  negotiations  to  end 
the  war,  he  would  finally  recognize  the 
fact  that  his  country  which  is  now  25- 
percent  destroyed  will  probably  be  100- 
percent  destroyed  if  the  war  continues. 
Does  not  that  require  that  he  take  that 
action^ 

It  will  not  be  a  reflection  on  his  integ- 
rity. I  believe  that  It  is  a  recognition 
of  his  ability  to  cope  with  reality. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  in  just  a  moment,  but 
I  must  say  in  the  light  of  this  last  re- 
sponse that  I  believe,  with  all  due  regard 
to  my  colleague  from  California,  this 
really  tops  the  Ingenuity  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  who  have  been  criticizing 
the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
heard  many,  many  original  and  unique 
responses,  and  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  California  for  his  real  initia- 
tive here  and  the  originality  of  that 
response. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
response. 

If  President  Thieu  does  move  toward 
some  sort  of  a  discussion  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh  for  a  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
Vietnam.  I  believe  this  will  be  another 
great  victory,  and  a  great  credit  to  the 
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good  judgment  of  this  Congress:  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  stand- 
ing firm  in  Vietnam  against  great  odds, 
and  against  great  costs. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  EXDW.  Of  course,  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  believe  we 
would  all  salute  any  measure  that  looks 
as  if  it  would  open  the  door  to  a  peaceful 
solution,  and  we  would  be  more  than 
happy  if  any  negotiations  instituted  by 
the  new  Premier  will  come  to  a  resolution. 

But  I  believe  that,  in  all  of  these  argu- 
ments about  Vietnam,  we  tend  to  wander 
and  to  argue  about  details  of  what's  hap- 
pening in  Vietnam.  The  old  phrase  is 
Who  shot  John?"  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
look  beyond  somewhat. 

We  should  realize  that  in  this  world 
today  there  is  a  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations. There  are  two  billion  people 
all  over  the  world  in  many  continents  in- 
volved in  tills,  and  Vietnam  is  just  one 
aspect,  just  one  little  country  where  this 
is  happening. 

The  real  question  is  this:  Is  the  United 
States  going  to  be  a  policeman  who  goes 
about  the  world  putting  down  every  re- 
bellion and  every  effort  that  is  made  by 
these  people  to  better  themselves?  Are 
American  boys  going  to  be  sent  over  there 
to  fight  poor,  miserable  people  who  just 
want  three  squares  a  day? 

I  believe  this  is  the  question  we  have  to 
answer,  and  let  us  not  exaggerate  this 
Communist  involvement.  We  are  always 
using  the  excuse  of  communism  because 
some  communism  becomes  involved  with 
these  people  in  this  revolution  of  rising 
expectations.  And  so  we  say  that  because 
there  is  a  trace  or  a  suggestion  or  a  whiff 
of  communism  that  we  must  be  the 
policeman  that  goes  around  the  world 
putting  down  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple that  are  doing  the  very  same  thing 
our  forefathers  were  doing  in  1776. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  a  categorical  "No."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  recall  to 
the  gentleman  the  statement  made  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  when 
he  clearly,  succinctly  and  unequivocally 
stated  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  mandate  to  police  every  troubled 
spot  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DOW.  That  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  we  have  used 
good  judgment.  There  are.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  about  some  83  significant  spots 
of  trouble  or  would-be  trouble,  or  near 
trouble  in  this  world,  and  you  do  not  see 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
committing  our  troops  or  committing 
our  country  to  these  trouble  spots. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  about  the  fact  that  there 
are  these  newly  emerging  countries  in 
the  world.  These  are  new  countries,  some 
of  them  not  even  6  years  old.  They  are 
new  to  the  whole  experience  of  self  gov- 
ernment. Some  day  they  are  going  to  be 
verj'  worthwhile  allies  of  ours.  And  those 
countries  are  looking  to  see  what  is  going 
to  be  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  small  countries,  and  they  are 
getting  their  answers  In  South  Vietnam. 
They  are  getting  their  answers  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who 


says  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  these  smaller  countries  is  to  pro- 
tect them  whenever  their  sovereignty 
and  freedom  are  threatened.  Contrast 
that  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  send- 
ing in  saboteurs  and  terrorists  to  under- 
mine local  goverrunent  of  these  newly 
emerging  nations  and  destroy  their 
freedom. 

So  the  answers  to  the  question  the 
gentleman  has  raised  are  being  made 
today  on  the  battlefield  of  Vietnam  in  a 
most  glorious  manner  by  these  American 
boys,  who  know  well  that  one  Communist 
victor>-  begets  another.  They  know  that 
if  South  Vietnam  falls  to  communism, 
the  Communists  will  be  looking  for  new- 
victims  and  before  loT\g  the  whole  world 
will  be  at  war. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  would  not  detract  from 
the  glorj'  of  our  boys,  but  I  do  question 
the  policies  under  which  they  are  op- 
erating over  there,  and  I  hold  some  of 
our  statesmen  responsible  for  it.  includ- 
ing the  Congress,  even  though  I  am  not 
disagreeing  with  everyone  In  the  Con- 
gress, fortunately. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  think  this 
debate  has  been  extremely  valuable. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
again  for  his  sponsorship  of  it.  I  think 
it  reveals  certain  differences  and  mis- 
understandings that  exist  not  only  here 
in  the  Congress,  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  so  important  if  that  were  the 
case,  but  they  exist  throughout  the 
United  States  and  exist  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  my  colleague 
just  permit  me  this  one  final  observation 
because  I  see  the  time  is  almost  running 
out,  and  it  is  significant  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  here  discussing  this  mat- 
ter from  all  sides,  and  we  do  not  always 
agree — but  at  least  we  are  probing  for 
answers  and  solutions  to  make  our  coun- 
try more  effective. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  our  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  who  started 
this  discussion  and  who  began  raising 
some  questions  about  whether  or  not  the 
President  was  correct  in  his  judgment, 
that  when  the  overwhelming  facts  in 
support  of  the  President's  good  judg- 
ment began  pouring  In,  I  notice  that  the 
Chamber  is  empty  of  those  Members 
from  the  minority  side  who  started  this 
discussion. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  confused  by  the  facts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  conclude  the  statement  that  I 
was  making  before. 

If  it  were  in  fact  true  that  all  of  the 
newly  developing  countries  in  the  world 
were  looking  to  the  United  States  to  see 
what  is  happening  in  cases  where  we  had 
made  a  commitment,  obviously,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  many  of  the 
points  made  by  the  gentleman. 


But  what  these  countries  are  saying, 
and  this  is  clear  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  is  that  we  made  a  commit- 
ment and  that  we  have  staked  our  repu- 
tation and  we  have  put  $100  billion  and 
a  half  million  men  into  a  countrj-  of 
wlilch  we  instigated  the  creation  and 
leadership  and  that  we  are  ail  out  for 
that  countr>'.  But  at  the  same  time.  I 
think  this  verj-  properly  raises  in  their 
mind  the  question.  Would  we  really  go 
all  out  for  a  country  which  was  legally 
and  properly  constituted  under  the  legal 
precedent?  or  whatever  other  conditions 
exist  in  the  world  today. 

If  the  answer  turns  out  to  be  this — 
that  the  United  States  if  it  creates  a 
countrj'  and  picks  its  leadership  will  go 
all  out  for  it.  but  that  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  it  will  for  really  and  truly  in- 
dependent countries,  then  I  say  that  the 
United  States  may  be  in  danger  around 
the  world  because  these  countries  will 
say,  We  are  not  safe  and  we  will  not  be 
protected  in  our  freedom  and  in  our 
democracy  and  they  will  say  tiiey  are 
not  going  to  be  safe  in  this  world  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
leaves,  I  would  simply  comment  that  I 
think  in  the  discussion  of  the  CIA.  I  am 
afraid  he  overemphasized  the  efficiency 
of  that  organization  in  nine  consecutive 
regimes. 

I  would  say  that  the  letter  from  a  Ma- 
rine which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
read  is  a  most  impressive  document.  To 
me.  however,  it  is  a  proof  of  a  matter  that 
requires  no  proof — and  that  is  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  make 
any  sacrifice  that  their  Government  calls 
for  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 

But  I  think  that  that  would  not  permit 
us  to  avoid  or  evade  our  responsibility  to 
make  certain  that  the  sacrifice  is  one  that 
Is  properly  called  for  and  one  that  is 
borne  equitably  by  all  oiu"  citizens. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brow'n]  for  1  minute  and  the  special  or- 
der of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  !Mr. 
Hung  ate]  for  3  minutes  be  included  in 
the  Record  under  the  one  special  order 
for  the  purpose  of  continuity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COMMUNITY 
TOMORROW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  little  public  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  extremely  important  official 
self-examination  in  the  North  Atlantic 
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community  which  is  now  in  progress.  Its 
recommendations  will  be  presented  to 
the  NATO  ministerial  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber. The  purpose  of  the  study,  pursued 
under  the  authority  of  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil, is  to  examine  the  future  political  role 
of  the  alliance — to  determine  in  what 
way  the  military  nature  of  the  NATO 
organization  can  be  supplemented 
through  creative  multilateral  diplomacy. 
At  long  last,  in  other  words,  the  na- 
tions of  NATO  are  collectively  examining 
in  depth  the  question  of  whether  the 
alliance  can  be  more  than  a  purely  de- 
fensive military  vehicle.  The  examination 
may  have  the  most  profound  impact,  not 
just  on  the  future  of  American  foreign 
policy,  but  on  the  future  of  each  and 
every  country  in  the  North  Atlantic 
community. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  today  a  num- 
ber of  aspects  of  that  reexamination  and 
several  innovations  in  the  structure  and 
purposes  of  NATO  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. I  am  proud  that  20  of  our  col- 
leagues are  joining  me  in  these  com- 
ments. The  cosponsors  of  these  recom- 
mendations include  Representative  Mar- 
vin L.  EscH,  Representative  Paitl  Find- 
ley.  Representative  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinc- 
HLnrsEN.  Representative  F.  Bradford 
Morse.  Representative  Herman  T. 
ScHNEEBELi.  Representative  Charles  W. 
Whalen.  Jr.,  Representative  Daniel  E. 
Button.  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Representative  Gilbert  Gi'de.  Repre- 
sentative Seymour  Halpern,  Representa- 
tive Prank  Horton.  Representative  Hast- 
ings Keith.  Representative  Joseph  M, 
McDade.  Representative  William  S. 
Mailliard.  Representative  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  Representative  Charles  A. 
Mosher.  Representative  Ogden  R.  Reid. 
Representative  Howard  W.  Robison, 
Representative  Fred  ScHwtycEL.  and 
Representative  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

While  the  NATO  self -study  is  not  ex- 
pected to  treat  strictly  mllitarj-  matters 
such  as  force  levels  and  strategic  doc- 
trine. Its  latitude  is  sufficient  to  sanction 
the  most  penetrating  analysis  of  poten- 
tial political  and  economic  change  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Europe  ever  at- 
tempted under  official  auspices: 

Committee  No.  1  is  empowered  to  deal 
with  the  German  question  and  East- 
West  relations. 

Committee  No.  2  is  authorized  to  treat 
the  subject  of  interallied  relations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  consultation  in  advance  of  spe- 
cific policy  formulation. 

Committee  No.  3  is  charged  with  study 
of  the  defense  policy  of  the  Alliance,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  nontechnical 
areas  In  which  military  and  political 
judgments  converge. 

Committee  No.  4  is  directed  to  treat 
the  subject  of  NATO's  collective  respon- 
sibilities to  other  areas  of  the  world — in 
the  military,  economic,  and  political 
realms. 

The  NATO  self -study  promises  a  pos- 
sible rebirth  of  the  Alliance  in  terms 
suited  to  the  problems  and  opportunities 
of  the  19e0'8  and  1970s.  This  should  have 
been  the  goal  of  all  of  the  Alliance  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  for 
many  years.  The  failure  to  get  on  with 
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the  job  does  not  rest  with  the  United 
States  alone,  but  there  have  been,  none- 
theless, eight  broad  shortcomings  of  U.S. 
policy  attitudes  toward  Europe  which 
have  contributed  to  delay  in  the  con- 
structive evolution  of  NATO. 

The  first  obstacle  posed  by  U.S.  policy 
to  a  meaningful  rebirth  of  NATO  has 
been  the  American  tendency,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  to  imply  that  all  of 
NATOs  problems  are  the  result  of 
France  and  General  de  Gaulle.  No  mat- 
ter how  complex,  individualistic,  and 
stubborn  the  general  might  be.  in  a  very 
real  sense  he  has  seen,  far  better  than 
many  U.S.  policymakers,  the  need  for  an 
evolutionai-y  policy  in  Europe — a  policy 
no  longer  based  on  the  power  structure 
of  the  1940s.  As  the  late  Philip  Graham 
wrote  shortly  before  his  death : 

Paradox  plays  a  vital  role  In  human  life 
The  paradox  of  Anglo-American  blindness 
about  Ete  Gaulle  Ilea  in  our  refusal  to  learn 
from  our  errors  Again  and  again  we  have 
misjudged  this  man.  Our  diplomats  and 
Journalists  call  hla  purposes  old-fashioned. 
unreal,  and  even  evil  .  .  . 

What  is  De  Gaulle's  destiny?  It  may  be 
that  this  old  man  will  have  enough  youth 
to  prevent  Western  Europe's  becoming  In- 
secure and  unsure  of  herself  as  a  partla! 
American  satellite.  It  may  be  De  Gaulle's 
destiny  to  drain  away  the  latent  and  dan- 
gerous militarism  of  Germany  into  a  con- 
tinental polity  having  some  of  the  melting- 
pot  checks  and  balances  of  America.  It  may 
be  De  Gaulle's  role  to  foster  a  European 
strength  which  Is  essential  to  counter  com- 
munism's expansion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  every 
De  Gaulle  thesis  or  proposal  to  recogni2e 
that  his  views  are  not  unique  in  Europe, 
either  to  himself  or  to  France.  By  al- 
lowing a  fixation  on  De  Gaulle  to  shape 
U.S.  policy  within  NATO  the  United 
States  has  tended  to  divide  Europe 
rather  than  to  unite  it  and  to  deny  the 
relevance  of  everything  he  has  said,  even 
when  much  of  it  has  been  very  relevant 
indeed.  It  is  well  worth  remembering 
that,  although  he  may  in  the  future.  De 
Gaulle  has  not  yet  removed  France  from 
NATO:  he  has  only  ended  French  par- 
ticipation in  the  military  aspects  of 
NATO— which  in  retrospect  serves  as  an 
interesting  prelude  to  the  current  studv 
of  whether  NATO  should  expand  its  non- 
military  aspects. 

The  second  U.S.  policy  shortcoming 
which  has  worked  against  a  progressive 
rebirth  of  NATO  is  the  tendency  of  the 
American  Government  to  deal  with  crises 
only  as  they  arise — and  then  with  only 
stop-gap  measures.  So  quick  is  the  pace 
of  contemporary  international  relations 
that  the  administration  has  found  it 
impossible  to  anticipate  events  effec- 
tively or  develop  creative  new  long-term 
approaches  which  are  compatible  with 
changing  conditions.  Rather  the  admin- 
istration has  waited  until  each  crisis  has 
come  over  the  edge  of  the  desk  when  it 
can  no  longer  be  ignored— and  then  the 
answer  of  U.S.  policy  has  generally  been 
to  find  some  "solution"  which  mav  re- 
duce the  immediacy  of  the  crisis  but 
not  the  crisis  itself. 

The  proposal  for  a  multilateral  nuclear 
force  is  a  case  in  point.  Paced  with  a 
presumed  imminent  European  demand 
for  an  effective  share  in  the  control  of 


nuclear  weapons  for  the  defense  of 
Europe,  the  administration  "solution" 
was  a  gimmick— which  required  time  to 
study,  but  in  the  end  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory to  everybody  since  it  met  neither 
the  hopes  nor  the  fears  of  the 
Europeans. 

The  third  shortcoming  of  U.S.  policv 
toward  Europe  is  reflected  in  its  ob\lou^ 
preference  for  bilateral  negotiations  and 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  rathe- 
than  multilateral  consideration  with  its 
allies  of  potential  avenues  of  agreemen; 
as  a  prelude  to  exploration  with  the  So- 
viet bloc.  It  is.  of  course,  tempting  to 
think   that   meaningful   United  States- 
Soviet    agreement    can    quickly   resolve 
many  of  the  basic  differences  which  are 
sjTnptomatic  of  the  cold  war.  But  bi- 
lateral United  States-Soviet  negotiation.'; 
have  seldom  produced  such  agreement 
rather  they  have  encouraged,  bv  exam- 
ple, the  other  NATO  nations  to  under- 
take their  own  bilateral  negotiations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain — thereby  serving 
a  fundamental  Communist  goal  of  de- 
stroying the  unity  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community.  And  bilateral  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations  have  also,  quite  un- 
derstandably, undermined  European  con- 
fidence in  U.S.  sincerity  and  leadership 
The  fourth  .shortcoming  of  U.S.  policv 
in  Europe,  in  the  last  6  years,  has  beer, 
its    essential    sterility    on    the    German 
question — a  shortcoming  shared  by  mosi 
of  the  Western  European  allies,  includ- 
ing West  Germany  herself.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  is  any  significant  eri- 
dence  that  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  any 
more  likely  to  participate  in  a  .substan- 
tive multilateral  discussion  leading  to- 
ward the  reunification  of  the  two  Ger- 
manys  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But 
it  is  to  suggest  that  without  evidence  of 
renewed  Western  interest  and  flexibility 
in  pursuing  the  objective  of  German  re- 
unification, the  German  people  must  in- 
evitably conclude  that  the  Western  na- 
tions, while  they  may  be  willing  to  mouth 
the  goal  of  reunification,  do  not  really 
believe  in  or  want  it.  This,  in  turn,  is 
bound  to  result  in  internal  changes  in 
German  domestic  politics — producing  on 
the  one  hand  a  rejection  of  German  po- 
litical leaders  who  have  tied  the  goal  of 
reunification  to  maintenance  of  a  strong 
alliance  with  the  West,  and  on  the  other 
an  acceptance  of  political  leaders  who 
may  call  for  either  greater  German  bel- 
ligerence or  greater  German  neutrahty 
but  certainly  greater  German  independ- 
ence. No  careful  observer  of  domestic 
German  politics  could  deny  the  steady 
growth  of  political  forces  which  could 
quickly  lead  to  fundamental  changes  m 
German  foreign  policy. 

The  fifth  obstacle  to  a  rebirth  of  NATO 
which  is  presented  by  U.S.  foreign  policy 
is  its  extraordinary  ambivalence  between 
the  goals  of  nuclear  sharing  within  the 
alliance  and  the  nonprollferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  has  apparently  faiW 
to  establish  an  order  of  priority  between 
these  two  courses. 

The  sixth  obstacle  posed  by  U.S.  policy 
to  the  meaningful  evolution  of  NATO 
from  a  purely  defensive  alliance  to  a 
positive  political  force  is  the  tendency  of 
the  administration  to  talk  of  the  lela- 
tlons    with    the    Soviet   bloc   in   unreal 
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terais.  Whatever  the  merits  of  expanded 
East-West  trade,  for  example,  they  have 
precious  little  to  do  with  the  "bridge- 
building"  theme  of  the  administration. 
By  and  large  the  Europeans  do  not  view 
trade  with  Communist  countries  in  this 
light,  and  neither  should  we.  The  propor- 
tionately greater  trade  that  Western 
Europe  enjoys  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as 
compared  with  our  own  comes  primarily 
from  the  Western  European  belief  that 
the  trade  can  provide  them  significant 
economic  value  while  providing  the 
Soviets  insignificant  strategic  value.  If 
the  list  of  nonstrategic  items  which 
could  be  safely  traded  to  Soviet  bloc 
countries  were  expanded  in  each  West- 
ern nation,  including  the  United  States, 
and  if  trade  were  undertaken  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  potential  economic 
benefit.  North  Atlantic  trade  policies 
could  be  brought  into  accord  and  no 
Western  government  would  suffer. 

It  is  neither  impossible  nor  improper 
to  tie  some  political  questions  into  East- 
West  trade  agreements,  as  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  has  demon,strated  in 
its  trade  arrangement  with  the  East 
German  regime.  But  it  is  largely  irrele- 
vant to  talk  about  East-West  trade  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  "building 
bridges"  as  if  somehow  that  phrase  had 
an  economic  or  political  meaning.  With- 
out a  shift  in  the  administration  vocabu- 
lary U.S.  policy  on  East-West  trade,  even 
that  policy  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, will  be  out  of  touch  with  the  hard- 
headed  commercial  trade  policies  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  seventh  shortcoming  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Europe  has  been  its  inclination  to 
view  article  II  of  the  NATO  Treaty  as 
only  window  dressing.  This  article  of  the 
treaty  was  designed  to  give  the  Alliance 
an  opportunity  to  expand  its  functions 
from  the  purely  military  realm  into  the 
economic  and  political  arenas.  Despite 
the  dramatic  and  real  progress  in  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  six  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  through  the  Kennedy 
round,  for  all  intents  and  purposes  ar- 
ticle II  of  the  NATO  Treaty  has  been 
unused  for  20  years.  The  NATO  self- 
study  now  underway  is  the  first  serious 
effort  to  explore  the  evolution  of  NATO 
under  article  II  into  the  realm  of  multi- 
lateral political  and  economic  diplomacy 

We  have  been  slow  to  see  the  need  and 
the  opportunity  largely  because  we  have 
continued  to  think  of  Europe  in  the 
terms  'A'hich  were  relevant  when  NATO 
was  first  born — when  the  need  for  col- 
lective military  security  was  pre-eminent 
and  the  tasks  of  postwar  reconstruction 
provided  no  opportunity  for  a  progres- 
sive European  policy  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  those  days  are  long  past, 
largely  as  a  result  of  an  extraordinarily 
successful  U.S.  policy  which  helped  re- 
store the  economic  stability  and  political 
vitality  of  Western  Europe.  And  the  day 
has  also  passed  when  the  evolution  of 
N.\TO  into  an  effective  political  and  eco- 
nomic force  should  have  been  begun. 

Having  allowed  economically  and  po- 
litically stable  Western  European  na- 
tions the  luxury  of  independent  policies 
the  rebirth  of  NATO  will  be  made  all  the 
niore  dififlcult,  even  though  the  oppor- 
tunity for  change  has  always  been  pres- 


ent within  the  provisions  of  the  alliance 
charter. 

The  final  and  most  current  obstacle 
posed  by  U.S.  policy  to  the  progressive 
evolution  of  NATO  has  been  and  is  our 
commitment  in  'Vietnam  and  our  pre- 
occupation with  it.  One  of  the  highest 
prices  paid  for  the  war  in  'Vietnam  has 
been  the  lack  of  attention  given  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  to  the  pressing  needs  for 
change  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Along  with  others.  Europe  and  her 
problems  have  been  placed  on  the  back 
burner.  But  in  addition  to  lack  of  atten- 
tion, the  U.S.  commitment  in  'Vietnam 
undermines  U.S.  policy  in  Europe  in 
other  ways.  It  has  apparently  resulted  in 
a  reduction  by  this  administration  of 
US  troop  levels  in  Europe — and  thus  has 
made  all  the  more  difficult  the  necessar>- 
NATO  discussions  of  the  appropriate 
magnitude  of  the  future  U.S.  troop  com- 
mitment in  Germany. 

Similarly,  it  has  imbued  U.S.  policy  and 
U.S.  policymakers  with  the  continuing, 
if  vain,  hope  that  we  can  procure  active 
support  in  'Vietnam  from  European  gov- 
ernments who  do  n(5t  share  our  commit- 
ment to  or  our  perspective  toward  that 
war.  And,  finally,  it  has  led  Europeans 
and  their  governments  to  question 
whether  our  motives  in  Europe  are  pri- 
marily to  seek  the  evolution  of  a  stable 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world  or  to 
involve  our  NATO  allies  in  our  commit- 
ments in  another  and  far  distant  part 
of  the  world. 

In  summary  it  might  be  said  that 
American  foreign  policy  toward  Europe 
m  the  1960's  has  ignored  the  hard  but 
)mportant  lessons  of  historj-.  The  inter- 
national order  created  at  the  end  of  one 
war.  if  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  change 
with  the  times,  can  become  more  a  cause 
of  Instability  than  stability. 

In  the  modern  history  of  the  nation- 
state,  time  and  again  the  machinery  to 
keep  peace  constructed  at  the  end  of  one 
v,a,T  has  come  In  time  to  haunt  men.  This 
is  not  because  the  peace  settlements  were 
wrong  at  the  time  when  they  were  de- 
vised: it  is  because  they  alone  were  ex- 
pected to  safeguard  the  peace  even  when 
they  were  no  longer  relevant. 

The  holy  alliance  after  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815  was  hardly  ample  to  keep 
the  peace  a  generation  later  when  the 
monarchies  which  It  represented  were 
the  objects  of  the  people's  belligerence. 

The  balance-of-power  alliances  which 
maintained  the  peace  in  Europe  in  the 
last  part  of  the  19th  century  failed  to  do 
so  in  1914  largely  because  they  were  too 
rigid  to  accept  change — because  they 
committed  their  members  to  an  inevi- 
table chain  of  events  which  had  little  or 
no  relevance  to  the  relatively  minor 
event  which  began  the  chain.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  World  War  II  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  international  order  which  It 
represented  were  as  relevant  to  the 
generation  of  leaders  in  the  1930's  as 
they  had  been  to  those  who  created  the 
League  at  Versailles. 

The  conclusion  of  history  is  inescap- 
able. Maintenance  of  the  peace  relies  not 
upon  the  wisdom  of  past  generations  to 
anticipate  the  future,  but  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  today's  generation  to  understand 


the  present.  The  international  order 
forged  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War 
II  was  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of 
realities  at  that  time.  But  those  realities 
have  changed,  and  if  the  institutions 
created  then  are  not  changed  to  meet  the 
new  reaUties  they  can  become  more  a 
cause  of  instability  than  a  cause  of  sta- 
bUity 

In  whatever  direction  you  turn  in  to- 
day's world  the  inadequacies  of  our  in- 
ternational institutions  appear  obvious. 

The  goals  of  the  United  Nations  are  as 
relevant  as  ever,  but  it  is  painfully  clear 
that  the  organization  is  unable  to  cope 
with  major  crises — and  its  unwillingness 
to  act  over  'Vietnam  is  evident  for  all  to 
see.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  U.N.  is 
becoming  primarily  only  an  institution 
in  which  the  "have-nots"  can  quixotical- 
ly challenge  the  "haves." 

The  Organization  of  American  States, 
without  truly  meaningful  change  in  20 
years,  seems  increasingly  to  be  to  the 
Latin  Americans  the  principal  evidence 
of  the  patriarchal  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  its 
hemisphere.  Rather  than  a  catalyst  for 
stabihty  the  OAS  is  in  danger  of  bemg 
reduced  merely  to  a  symbol  of  the  cleav- 
age between  the  Latin  Americans  and  the 
"colossus  of  the  North." 

SEATO.  as  is  evident,  is  surely  an  un- 
realistic entity  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  depressing  cata- 
log is  not  to  encourage  pessimism.  It  is 
merely  to  emphasize  what  commonsense 
would  tell  us  if  we  were  listening :  In  this 
age  of  rapid  change  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  the  institutions  of  one  generation 
automatically  to  serve  well  the  interests 
oJ  the  next — and  when  the  potential  price 
of  failure  is  nuclear  war.  the  attention  of 
statesmen  to  the  flexibility  and  evolution 
of  the  international  order  is  all  the  more 
important. 

This  is  the  magnitude  of  the  choices 
now  before  NATO — for  it  too  was  de- 
signed in  the  1940's  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  1940's:  it  too  faces  vastly  different 
conditions  today;  it  too,  with  redirection 
and  reemphasis,  has  a  new  and  even 
more  important  role  to  play  in  the  l?>60's 
and  1970's:  and  it  too.  unless  change 
and  rebirth  occur,  can  prove  to  be  more 
a  source  of  instability  than  of  stability 

It  would  be  dangerods  to  assume  that 
the  military  threat  to  Western  Europe  is 
no  longer  real.  But  the  economic  and  po- 
litical vigor  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  has  posed  a  new  problem — the 
potential  emergence  of  15  truly  inde- 
pendent and  divergent  foreign  policies 
within  the  North  Atlantic  community. 
At  its  origin  N.^TO  could  maintain  unity 
in  the  North  Atlantic  community  by 
serving  as  its  major  source  of  strength, 
although  as  a  purely  defensive  military 
alliance.  That  is  no  longer  true  today, 
and  if  we  expect  the  NATO  of  the  1940's 
to  pro\1de  in  the  1960's  the  unity  of  the 
1940's,  the  North  Atlantic  community 
may  come  to  an  end  as  a  constructive 
force  in  world  politics. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  NATO 
self-study  will  not  prove  to  be  merely  a 
cursory  or  academic  exercise.  We  hope 
that  its  participants  will  see  their  roles  as 
no  less  important  than  those  of  their 
predecessors    in    postwar    Europe    who 
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forged  an  International  order  which,  de- 
spite— or  perhaps  because  of — great  dan- 
ger, has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
keeping  the  peace.  We  hope  that  the  par- 
ticipants will  not  shy  away  from  even 
the  most  controversial  of  issues  in  order 
merely  to  avoid  diflBcult  negotiations.  We 
hope  that  this  agenda  will  include: 

A  comprehensive  Western  trading 
policy  towai-d  the  East:  Before  there  can 
be  any  significant  expansion  of  East- 
West  trade  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  forge  a  comprehensive  agreement 
among  the  Western  allies  on  the  terms  of 
trade  to  be  offered,  the  nature  of  goods  in 
which  trade  might  afford  strategic  value 
to  the  East,  the  model  provisions  of  mul- 
tilateral or  bilateral  trading  agreements, 
regulations  covering  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  through  Western  Euiopean 
traders,  and  the  political  issues,  if  any, 
which  should  be  tied  formally  or  infor- 
mally to  the  expansion  of  trade. 

It  may  not  be  possible  or  desirable  to 
negotiate  a  single  pact-to-pact  trading 
agreement,  but  negotiations  on  bilateral 
trading  agreements  should  proceed  from 
a  standard  set  of  guidelines  agreed  to  in 
advance  by  the  NATO  allies — ideally  in 
the  form  of  a  draft  trading  agreement 
formulated  in  the  NATO  self-study.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Western 
nations  to  follow  15  independent  trading 
policies  which  would  merely  increase 
competition  between  them  and  in  the 
long  run  affect  their  political  relations. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  trade 
matter  at  the  present  time  is  the  exten- 
sion of  long-term  credit.  We  hope  that 
Committee  No.  1  of  the  NATO  self- 
study,  building  on  the  basis  provided  by 
the  discussions  at  the  OECD,  can  reach 
a  consensus  on  appropriate  credit  terms 
to  be  offered  by  any  NATO  member. 

The  NATO  study  can  serve  also  to  re- 
move some  of  the  irrelevant  emotional- 
ism with  which  East-West  trade  is  dis- 
cussed. No  one  has  proposed  trading 
strategic  goods  to  the  Commimist  states 
No  one  has  proposed  a  one-way  trading 
agreement  which  favors  Moscow  but  not 
the  West.  No  one  has  proposed  terms  of 
trade  which  are  so  liberal  that  they 
amount  to  foreign  aid  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  U.S.  and  Western  nonstrategic 
trading  policies  toward  the  Soviet  bloc 
should  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  hard- 
headed  American  traders  of  the  19th 
century,  whose  clipper  ships  roamed  the 
seven  seas  as  living  proof  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  self-confident  free  enterprise 
system.  They  did  not  fear  that  interna- 
tional commerce  would  somehow  sub- 
vert their  belief  in  freedom — and  neither 
should  we.  They  did  not  deal  unless  the 
deal  was  to  their  benefits — and  neither 
should  we.  They  did  not  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  their  economic  system — and 
neither  should  we. 

They  secured  respect  for  the  American 
economy,  awe  for  the  American  Indus- 
try, and  economic  gain  for  the  American 
people.  With  similar  self -confidence  and 
similar  toughness  the  Western  econ- 
omies have  a  new  opportimity  today  to 
prove  their  superiority  and  benefit  their 
people. 

Major  new  proposals  to  end  the  division 
of  Germany:  For  the  purpose  of  maln- 
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taining  stability  in  domestic  German 
politics  and  in  order  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  Soviet  desires,  if  any,  for  detente  it 
would  be  valuable  now  for  the  Western 
nations  to  offer  a  new  Initiative  which 
might  lead  toward  German  reunifica- 
tion—perhaps including  Western  willing- 
ness to  accept  adjustments  of  the  bound- 
aries of  a  unified  Grermany.  The  proposal 
should  not  be  made  with  any  expectation 
of  a  positive  Communist  response.  But, 
nonetheless,  the  step  would  inject  into 
the  East- West  relationship  a  willingness 
to  explore  old  problems  anew,  from 
which  progress  inight  emerge.  It  would 
also  demonstrate  to  the  German  people 
the  genuine  nature  of  the  Western  com- 
mitment to  reunification  and  thereby 
help  to  check  extreme  German  political 
factions  who  advocate  radical  change  in 
German  foreign  policy. 

And  finally,  a  new  collective  NATO 
initiative  on  German  reunification  would 
lessen  any  inclination  on  the  part  of 
Individual  NATO  states  to  push  their 
own  unilateral  ideas  in  bilateral  East- 
West  negotiations  to  end  the  partition  of 
Germany. 

A  progressive  negotiating  package  to 
be  offered  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
for  discussion,  on  a  pact-to-pact  basis, 
for  the  resolution  of  Europe's  divisive 
problems,  Such  a  package  might  well  in- 
clude proposals  relating  to  East-West 
trade  and  German  reunification — but 
they  might  also  include:  the  deliberate 
expansion  of  diplomatic  and  cultural 
contacts,  programs  to  encourage  un- 
limited citizen  travel  throughout  Europe 
and  the  North  Atlantic  community;  pro- 
posals for  reciprocal  troop  reductions 
and  conceivably  for  limited  forms  of  mili- 
tarj'  disengagement;  proposals  for  joint 
scientific  research  and  exploration;  pro- 
posals for  a  multilateral  institution  to 
promote  East-West  development  aid  to 
foster  economic  stability  and  vitality  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  globe. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  content  of 
the  negotiating  package  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  acceptance  is  the  initiative 
which  it  would  represent.  It  has  become 
commonplace  to  suggest  that  Europe  is 
on  the  verge  of  major  new  political  deci- 
sions which  would  end  many  areas  of 
cold  war  stalemate.  But  this  progress  is 
not  likely  to  happen  without  the  advent 
of  creative  diplomacy  on  both  sides  and 
a  demonstration  by  both  sides  of  a  will- 
ingness to  be  flexible. 

Some  critics  may  consider  the  pact- 
to-pact  negotiating  process  unneces- 
sarily cumbersome  and  slow — that  bilat- 
eral United  States-Soviet  discussions, 
other  bilateral  talks,  or  great  power 
meetings  might  be  more  productive.  But 
this  view  reflects  the  unfortunate  trends 
of  NATO  in  recent  years  by  which  the 
internal  unity  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
mimity  has  been  allowed  to  dissipate. 
Collective  security  and  collective  defense 
rely  in  great  measure  on  collective  di- 
plomacy. They  cannot  withstand  the  uni- 
lateral or  disjointed  pursuit  of  a  single 
nation  s  vision  of  the  future. 

Pact-to-pact  negotiations  would  re- 
quire a  collective  NATO  position,  agreed 
upon  in  advance;  they  would  impose  a 
discipline  of  time  as  well  as  substance 
upon  all  the  North  Atlantic  nations,  a 
development  which  augurs  well  for  the 


future;  and  they  promise  the  kind  of 
feasible  discussions  which  can  lead  to 
a  comprehensive  European  settlement 
which  is  acceptable  to  all  nations  in- 
volved. 

A  permanent  North  Atlantic  parlia- 
mentary body:  Whether  under  the  title 
of  the  Atlantic  Assembly,  or  some  other 
name,  it  would  be  valuable  to  establish  a 
permanent  and  working  NATO  parlia- 
mentai-y  body.  In  order  to  do  so.  the  pe- 
riodic interparliamentaiT  unions  of  to- 
day should  be  given  some  permanent 
form,  perhaps  with  permanent  national 
representatives  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  each  NATO  state. 

The  body  could  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  for  consid- 
eration by  the  NATO  Council  new  idea,s 
for  the  evolution  of  NATO  both  In 
terms  of  relations  among  its  members 
and  NATO's  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  obviously  is  premature  to 
form  a  true  legislative  body  for  the  At- 
lantic area,  but  it  is  not  premature  to 
expand  the  nature  of  NATO  to  include 
not  just  formal  relations  between  official 
diplomatic  representatives  but  also  less 
formal  relations  between  parliamentar}' 
counterparts. 

Genuine  consultative  Institutions  and 
procedures  pointing  toward  a  common 
North  Atlantic  foreign  policy:  The  goal 
of  NATO  solidarity  cannot  be  sened 
when  any  nation — the  United  States. 
France,  or  anybody  else — forms  irs  pol- 
icy first  and  consults  its  allies  .spcond 
Too  often  in  the  past  the  United  SUtes 
has  viewed  the  consultative  processes  in 
NATO  merely  as  the  channels  by  which 
American  blueprnits  are  accepted.  The 
strength  of  NATO  in  Its  multilateral 
diplomatic  efforts  will  reflect  the  degree 
of  success  NATO  members  have  m  col- 
lectively forging  a  common  policy.  This 
requires  not  so  much  a  change  in  insti- 
tutions as  a  change  of  attitude. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  for  the  US 
representatives  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  they  believe  an  ideal  NATO  policy- 
should  be:  but  it  is  also  necessarj-  for 
the  United  States  to  be  willing  to  ac- 
commodate the  demands  of  other  NATO 
nations  when  their  national  interests  are 
deeply  engaged.  This  is  not  to  advocate 
subordinating  the  U.S.  interests  to  those 
of  Europe  on  all  occasions;  it  is  merely 
to  suggest  that  one  NATO  foreign  pol- 
icy is  far  superior  to  15  NATO  foreign 
policies. 

Specific  exploratory  steps  to  test  the 
thesis  of  North  Atlantic  political  inte- 
gration: While  It  would  be  undesirable 
and  wrong  to  Impose  radical  political 
change  upon  a  community  of  peoples 
and  nations  who  do  not  uniformly  de- 
sire that  magnitude  of  change,  it  would 
be  equally  unde.sirable  to  dismiss  the 
concept  of  significant  political  change 
out  of  hand. 

Real  political  integration  among  the 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  commu- 
nity may  seem  very  unrealistic  and  far 
away  today,  but  so  too  in  the  1940's  did 
the  concept  of  a  workable  European 
Common  Market  seem  unrealistic  and 
visionary.  Political  progress  like  every- 
thing else  in  this  modern  age  of  sci- 
ence has  quickened  its  pace. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  set  in  motion 
the   exploratory    steps    which   must  be 


taken  before  the  North  Atlantic  nations 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  politi- 
cal integration  would  be  possible  or  im- 
possible— whether  it  would  be  wise  or 
ujiwise.  The  creation  of  a  permanent 
North  Atlantic  parliamentarj*  body  and 
of  genuine  consultative  institutions  and 
procedures  for  a  common  NATO  foreign 
policy  are  surely  positive  stei>s  in  this 
direction.  But  other  steps  can  also  be 
taken : 

The  NATO  Council  could  authorize  a 
commission  of  NATO  member  repre- 
sentatives to  explore  in  detail  a  variety  of 
proposals  for  degrees  of  political  inte- 
gration and  to  make  recommendations 
both  to  the  Council  and  to  the  new 
NATO  parliamentary  body;  the  Council 
could  authorize  and  subsidize  specific 
independent  academic  research  into  the 
compatibility  of  the  political  systems 
within  NATO  and  the  variety  of  gradual 
steps  which  might  be  employed  in  the 
process  of  integration;  the  Council 
could  request  that  each  member  gov- 
ernment set  in  motion  a  number  of  pub- 
lic conferences  among  its  citizens  to  dis- 
cuss and  debate  the  desirability  of  and 
potential  avenues  toward  closer  politi- 
cal federation  or  confederation;  the 
Council  could  recommend  to  each  mem- 
ber government  a  uniform  public  sur- 
vey to  test  popular  attitudes  toward 
increased  integration  and  the  variety  of 
means  by  which  It  could  be  achieved. 

A  multilateral  North  Atlantic  develop- 
ment aid  program  toward  nations  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  globe:  Quite  aside 
from  any  effort  to  devise  an  East-West 
joint  development  aid  program,  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  nations  of  NATO  to 
dense  a  more  successful  means  of  col- 
laboration among  themselves  in  fostering 
economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
developing  nations. 

Development  aid  is  not  a  burden  which 
should  be  carried  by  any  particular  na- 
tion: it  is  a  burden  imposed  commonly  on 
all  those  peoples  whose  history  has 
blessed  them  with  abundance.  Efforts  to 
date  within  the  OECD  and  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Group,  while  promising, 
have  generally  been  bereft  of  enthusiasm, 
creativity,  and  conviction. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  many  European 
nations  are  not  contributing  meaning- 
fully to  the  development  process;  it  is 
to  say  that  there  Is  no  collective  North 
Atlantic  policy  which  successfully  meshes 
the  development  aid  programs  of  the 
NATO  allies — either  in  terms  of  goals, 
methods,  or  recipients.  This  is  both  a 
promising  opportimity  and  a  pressing 
obligation  before  a  new  NATO  The  in- 
ternal effort  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  is 
inseparable  from  a  NATO  effort  to  forge 
an  efficient  and  effective  multilateral 
program. 

We  recognize  that  these  tasks  are 
enormous — and  that  they  are  made  all 
the  more  difHcult  precisely  because  the 
dangers  do  not  appear  anywhere  near 
as  imminent  today  as  thev  did  at  the 
close  of  Worid  War  H.  But  this  world 
can  no  longer  afford  to  fight  a  war  In 
order  to  learn  the  importance  of  true 
statesmanship.  The  NATO  self-study 
underway  today  may  be  as  important  an 
Pvent  in  man's  hlstorv  as  anv  peace  con- 
ference ever  held. 


THE  STATUS  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr  BflOWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  within  a  period  of  approximately  2 
weeks  there  is  being  celebrated  two 
events  of  strikingly  contrasting  signifi- 
cance provides  us  with  an  important  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  Jewish  commimlty  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  October  25  and  26,  Jews  through- 
out the  world  celebrate  the  holiday  of 
Simchat  Torah  which  for  hundreds  of 
years  has  commemorated  the  "rejoicing 
in  the  law"  by  the  ancient  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine. This  joyous  occasion  marks  the 
completion  of  the  Jewish  high  holy  days 
and  celebrates  the  privilege  of  complet- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Five  Books. 

In  recent  years,  however,  this  holiday 
has  come  to  have  a  special  meaning  to 
the  Jews  of  Soviet  Russia,  especially  the 
younger  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity for  whom  it  has  become  the  oc- 
casion to  reassert  their  Jewish  identities 
even  in  the  face  of  the  systematic  repres- 
sion by  the  state  of  all  things  Jewish.  In 
the  relatively  few  remaining  synagogues 
and  on  the  streets  outside.  Soviet  Jews 
demonstrate  their  consciousness  of  their 
identity  and  their  heritage  and  express 
their  deep  yearning  for  a  meaningful 
Jewish  existence — an  existence  which 
the  Communist  government  has  system- 
atically denied  'hem  despite  the  ex- 
press commitments  contained  in  the  law 
and  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Only  days  later,  on  November  7,  the 
Soviet  Govemnunt  will  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary  and  will  recall  the  great 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  November 
revolution.  It  is  more  than  Ironic  that 
among  those  promises  were  the  constitu- 
tional assurances  of  religious  freedom 
and  equality  and  support  for  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  perpetuation  of 
nationalities.  It  Ls  a  tragic  fact  that  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  reUgion 
or  nationality  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Jews 
and  Judaism  have  been  denied  their 
rights  and  their  freedom — a  fact  which 
exposes  the  basic  weakness  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety, the  refusal  to  grant  to  its  citizens 
the  most  fundamental  human  rights. 

The  record  of  repression  is  clear. 
Though  the  3  million  Soviet  Jews  con- 
stitute the  second  largest  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  world  and  11th  in  size 
among  the  108  nationality  groups  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Soviet  policy  has  been  designed 
to  isolate  and  atomize  its  Jewish  citizens, 
forcing  them  to  live  In  fear  and  in- 
security and  threatening  them  with  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  extinction. 

Once  officially  recognized  as  a  national 
language  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Yiddish  is 
on  the  verge  of  extermination.  There  is 
not  a  single  Yiddish  school  or  a  single 
Yiddish  class  anywhere  in  the  countrj', 


nor  any  means  of  enabUng  Jews  to  learn 
of  Jewish  history,  culture,  or  literature. 
Stalin's  destruction  of  Yiddish  publish- 
ing and  the  Yiddish  theater  lias  never 
been  rectified. 

Unlike  other  recognized  religious 
bodies,  Judaism  is  not  permitted  any 
semblance  of  a  central  or  coordinating 
structure.  Each  of  the  remaining  con- 
gregations is  cut  off  from  the  others. 
Judaism  cannot  publish  periodicals  and 
devotional  literature.  It  cannot  produce 
devotional  articles.  It  cannot  have  formal 
contacts  with  coreligionists  abroad.  The 
one  remaining  Yeshiva,  or  seminary,  is 
not  allowed  to  function.  The  handful  of 
aging  rabbis  and  other  religious  func- 
tionaries cannot  be  replaced.  Synagogues 
have  been  shut  down  systematically,  and 
less  than  70  of  the  450  which  existed  in 
1956  are  left.  Restrictions  on  the  public 
baking  and  sale  of  the  unleavened  bread 
for  Passover  are  still  severe. 

Although  Soviet  ideologj-  condemns 
anti-Semitism,  it  is  virulent  and  increas- 
ing, especially  since  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  Jews  have  been  made  scape- 
goats for  economic  practices  common  to 
the  entire  nation.  Jews  are  denied  ad- 
vancement in  key  areas  of  government 
service  and  subjected  to  a  disadvan- 
tageous quota  system  in  higher  educa- 
tion 

The  fate  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  responsibility 
no  free  man  can  shirk.  Repression  and 
descrim.ination  must  be  condemned — 
again  and  again,  until  Soviet  policy  is 
reversed.  We  must  remind  Soviet  leaders 
that  the  pledges  of  50  years  ago  have 
been  violated.  We  must  help  arouse  the 
free  world  to  concerted  protests  against 
policies  of  repression,  for  Soviet  Jews  ask 
for  nothing  but  the  rights  guaranteed 
them  by  Soviet  law. 

More  specifically.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
own  State  Department  should  be  urged 
to  press  the  case  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews 
with  Soviet  officials  at  every  level.  And 
the  Voice  of  America  can  contribute 
significantly  by  increasing  its  coverage 
of  Jewish  affairs  for  Soviet  Jewish  lis- 
teners, by  showing  the  realities  of  Jewish 
life  in  America,  and  by  projecting  the 
rich  diversity  of  the  American  Jewish 
community. 

There  are  obvious  limits  to  our  ability 
to  influence  Soviet  policy,  but  within 
those  limits  we  must  speak  and  set  ef- 
fectively and  persistently  for  the  cause 
of  the  Jews  of  Soviet  Russia  is  the  cause 
of  free  men  everywhere. 


KANSAS  SELLS  ITS  FRESH  AIR 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  scheduled  on 
the  agenda  for  the  House  this  week  is 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  This  legisla- 
tion is  intended  primarily  to  pave  the 
way  for  control  of  air  pollution  problems 
on  a  regional  basis  in  accordance  with 
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air  quality  standards  and  enforcement 
plans  developed  by  the  States. 
As  emphasized  in  the  report  on  the  bill: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tAi  pollution 
Is  a  threat  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people.  Air  pollution  in  the 
United  States  is  responsible,  wholly  or  in 
substantial  part,  for  some  deaths  and  for  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  disability  and  dis- 
comfort. Moreover,  this  problem,  which  Is 
already  serious,  Is  worsening  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  Nation's  economic  and  urban 
population  growth  and  Its  continuing  tech- 
nological progress. 

The  people  of  Kansas  who  breathe  air 
fresher  and  purer  than  that  of  most 
States  have  as  much  interest  in  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  as  the  most 
"besmogged"  urban  center  in  the  land. 
As  we  look  at  the  figures  on  air  pollution, 
we  Kansans  count  our  blessings  and  are 
forever  grateful  to  those  pioneers  who 
staked  out  the  boundaries  of  our  State 
in  such  a  favorable  location. 

Just  what  this  natural  air-condition- 
ing means  to  the  health-minded  people 
of  the  Jayhawk  State  is  clearly  ampli- 
fied in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
October  22  edition  of  the  Topeka,  Kans. 
Sunday  Capital-Journal.  I  commend  this 
editorial,  "Kansas  Sells  Its  Fresh  Air,"  to 
my  colleagues  with  smarting  eyes, 
twitching  noses,  dry  throats,  and  be- 
fouled lungs: 

Kansas  Sells  Its  P&esm  Air 

Kansas  Is  conducting  a  national  advertis- 
ing campaign  stressing  a  product  every  state 
wishes  it  had  but  few  do:  Fresh  air. 

With  smog  fouling  the  atmosphere  of  thou- 
sands of  American  communities,  Kansas' 
fresh  air  campaign  is  a  telling  one. 

It  points  out  that  Kansans  live  longer,  hap- 
pier Uvea  because  their  lungs  are  not  laden 
with  ImpurlUea  as  are  those  of  residents  in 
many  states. 

Television  viewers  who  watched  "Barry 
Goldwater's  Arizona"  recently  heard  the  1964 
GOP  presidential  nominee  admit  that  smog 
was  a  major  problem  In  Phoenix  This  Is  sur- 
prising, for  this  booming  city  Is  located  on 
a  desert,  where  one  would  Irnaglne  pure  air 
is  abundant. 

The  truth  Is.  however,  that  smog  plagues 
some  7,300  American  communities  but  hasn't 
invaded  Kansas  to  any  noticeable  degree. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  Los  Angeles  In  re- 
cent years  has  experienced  smarting  eyes  and 
a  disagreeable  stench  In  their  nostrils.  Smog. 
the  word  and  the  condition,  was  bom  In  Los 
Angeles,  which  like  Phoenix,  is  located  In 
what  once  was  a  desert 
As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  admitted, 
•'The  two  things  that  are  abundant  in  Los 
Angeles  are  sunlight  and  exhaust  gases  from 
automobiles  For  16  years  scientists  have 
known  that  automobiles  played  a  key  role  In 
the  production  of  smog.  Automobiles  now 
account  for  90  per  cent  of  the  gray-brown 
shroud  of  a«rlal  garbage  that  obscures  scenic 
views,  damages  flowers,  vegetables  and  trees, 
and  Irritates  eyes,  nose  and  throat." 

So  far.  Los  Angeles — or  any  other  city — 
has  been  unable  to  solve  the  smog  problem. 
It  was  lees  than  a  year  ago  that  an  air  pol- 
lution alert  went  into  effect  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  over  the  Thanks- 
giving weekend.  Drivers  and  businesses  were 
urged  to  curtail  the  use  of  motor  vehicles 
and  o'wners  of  buildings  and  homes  to  cut 
down  the  amount  of  fuel  burned. 

In  Kansas,  the  situation  is  different 
In  one  of  Kansas'  fresh  air  advertisements, 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment points  out: 

'In  Kansas  you  can  breathe  deep  and  see 
a  mile  almost  every  day  of  the  year.  This 
natural  resource  Is  caused  by  the  constant 


circulation  of  clean  air  pushed  across  Kansas 
by  shepherding  southwesterly  winds  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

'It's  a  circulation  system  that  sweeps  the 
sky  clear  of  pollution,  protecting  Kansans 
and  their  possessions  from  disagreeable 
odors,  irritants,  deterioration  and  damage. 
"Kansans  can  still  enjoy  the  delicate  scent 
of  honeysuckle  on  a  front  porch  trellis;  live 
in  a  white  painted  house  that  will  stay  whit«; 
and  get  a  breath  of  clean  fresh  air  by  opening 
a  window. 

"More  imp>ortantly,  our  air-conditioned 
state  provides  a  healthy,  energetic,  produc- 
tive citizenry  to  build  economic  progress. 
Kansans  are  among  the  healthiest  people  in 
our  nation.  We  used  to  take  our  natural 
Kansas  air  conditioning  for  granted.  But  no 
longer.  We're  sure  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
vitality  of  our  people. 

"If  the  fact  that  Kansas  is  'clean  air'  coun- 
try and  centrally  located  midway  to  all 
major  markets  Is  interesting  to  you,  ask 
your  own  Industrial  location  specialist  more 
about  Kansas." 

Backing  up  these  advertisements  Is  a  KDED 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Kansas,  the  Land  of 
Clean  Air  and  Clear  Heads." 

Its  message:  "When  your  eyes  begin  to 
burn  from  polluted  air,  that's  the  time  to 
get  a  burning  desire  for  Kansas. 

"Kansas  Is  the  geographical  center  of  the 
continental  United  States  and  Is  sheltered 
from  the  pollution  problem  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  moist  gulf  breezes.  Physical 
feattires  of  the  nation's  geography  coupled 
with  nature's  wind  patterns  have  made 
Kansas  a  state  not  to  be  deposited  in  the 
smog  bank.' 

"Active  air  forces  in  Kansas  coming  from 
the  gulf  winds  have  carved  a  niche  in  the 
smog  shroud  starting  to  move  across  the 
US.  This  clean  air  channel  stretches  from 
Kansas  through  Nebraska.  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota  and  Into  Canada. 

"It  Is  this  system  of  breezes  that  clean 
and  circulate  Kansas'  air,  leaving  fresh,  in- 
vigorating air  for  healthful  living.  Clear  eyes, 
unfogged  scenery  and  peace  of  mind  make 
Kansas  a  healthier,  more  productive  state. 

"Dust  and  chemical  saturated  air  create  no 
excessive  death  rates  or  hazards  for  those 
with  heart  and  lung  ailments — If  they  are 
in  Kansas!  National  statistics  show  that 
Kansas  ranks  among  the  top  10  states  In 
the  nation  for  long  life  expectancy." 

There's  more  along  the  same  line,  but  this 
much  tells  the  story. 

Kansas  Is  a  good  place  to  live  for  many 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  that  it  has 
an  abundance  of  that  rare  commodity,  fresh 
air. 


THE    SALAZAR    OUTLOOK 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's Sunday  Star  featured  an  article 
by  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  based 
on  a  recent  interview  he  had  with  Prime 
Minister  Salazar  of  Portugal.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  objective,  frank,  and 
penetrating  articles  quoting  a  head  of 
state  that  I  have  encountered  in  some 
time.  In  view  of  the  historic  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Portugal, 
that  nation's  membership  in  NATO,  and 
the  controversy  over  its  overseas  terri- 
tories in  Africa  the  article  assumes  great 
significance.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  it  be 


placed  in  the  Record  as  a  continuation 
of  my  remarks: 

To  Salazar  the  Oittlook   Is  Gloomv  But 
Not  Hopeless 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Lisbon.— Portugal's   aging  Prime  Minister 
Antonio    de    Ollvelra    Salazar,    dean   of   the 
world's  statesmen,  offered  a  quiet  bit  of  ad- 
vice a   few   days   ago  to  a  civilization  that 
he    fears    is    bent    on    self-destruction.   His 
warning  came  to  this:  Slow  down;  it's  later 
than  you  think. 

In  a  wide-ranging  interview,  the  Prime 
Minister  called  for  wholesale  reform  or  aban- 
donment of  the  United  Nations,  defended 
Portuguese  policies  in  Africa,  and  tossed  a 
few  shafts  In  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy makers.  But  he  spoke  up  stoutly  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  effort  In  Vietnam,  and  re- 
newed his  steadfast  hostility  to  communism 
in  any  of  its  forms. 

Salazar  looks  like  a  successful  country 
banker  who  is  too  shrewd  to  sell  out  to  the 
city  boys.  He  was  78  In  April.  He  has  been 
the  effective  head  of  Portugal's  government 
since  1926,  its  prime  minister  since  1932.  He 
has  outlived  Roosevelt.  Churchill,  Adenauer. 
He  has  been  in  power  longer  than  Franco, 
much  longer  than  De  Gaulle.  In  the  face  of 
hard  pressure  from  the  United  Nations,  where 
Portugal  five  years  ago  was  on  the  short  end 
of  a  90-2  vote.  Salazar  has  serenely  resisted 
the  liquidation  of  his  ancient  empire  He  Is 
a  man  of  character,  this  one.  You  don't  meet 
them  every  day. 

In  his  earlier  years,  Salazar  was  well  known 
for  a  freezing  temper  and  for  a  sardonic  Im- 
patience with  slow-witted  men  He  has  mel- 
lowed with  age.  He  still  lives  the  unpreten- 
tious life  he  has  pursued  since  his  student. 
days,  but  he  is  gentler  now.  If  he  Is  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future,  he  Is  surely  not  de- 
spondent. When  he  remarks  that  civilization 
is  likely  to  destroy  itself,  because  of  man's 
unwillingness  to  think  upon  his  own  most 
precious  values,  he  might  be  remarking  that 
dinner  likely  will  be  late  becavise  cook  has 
burned  the  roast.  This  may  be  no  more  than 
the  traditional  fatalism  of  the  Portuguese— 
they  are  an  essentially  melancholy  people- 
but  Salazar's  pessimism  has  no  trace  of  bit- 
terness. This  is  the  world  as  he  sees  It. 

SUMMER     rORT 

We  met  a  few  days  ago  In  the  "summer 
fort"  at  Estorll,  15  miles  up  the  coast  from 
Lisbon,  where  Salazar  resides  from  May 
through  October.  The  structure  is  indeed  a 
fortress,  built  by  the  Portuguese  nearly  four 
centuries  ago  as  part  of  the  coastal  defenses 
of  Lisbon.  Ite  massive  walls  house  beds  of 
carnations  now;  a  four-lane  highway  runs 
outside  the  gate.  A  government  chauffeur 
threaded  a  three-year-old  Chevrolet  through 
a  stone  archway  and  across  an  ancient  court- 
yard: an  Interpreter  led  the  way  up  a  flight 
of  steps;  and  there  was  Salazar  himself  It 
was  as  simple  as  that. 

He  bears  his  years  with  astonishing  grace: 
a  man  of  middle  height;  bay-windowed, 
white-haired,  brown-eyed.  It  was  5:30,  and  he 
was  dressed  for  the  evening — immaculate 
blue  suit,  starched  linen,  his  legendary  high- 
topped  shoes  fairly  gleaming.  We  mounted  a 
flight  of  steps  to  a  small  second-story  study: 
bare  walls,  painted  bone  white;  a  worn  rug.  a 
glass-fronted  bookcase,  a  carved  desk  and 
chair;  off  to  one  side,  an  over-stuffed  old  fof  i 
and  two  bulky  chairs. 

We  exchanged  pleasantries.  I  remarked 
upon  how  well  he  looked — and  I  meant  11- 
He  had  climbed  the  stairs  as  effortlessly  as  a 
Jetliner  taking  off;  there  wasn't  a  tremor  in 
his  eloquent  hands.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  oldest  question  in  a  cub  reporter's 
handbook:  To  what.  Dr.  Salazar.  do  you  at- 
tribute your  long  life? 

He  entered  into  the  Joke.  First  of  all.  he 
said  solemnly,  laying  a  Judicious  finger  by  his 
nose,  he  had  taken  pains  to  be  born  of  par- 
ents with  a  reputation  for  longevity.  Segrun- 


do— and  here  he  grinned  a  grin  that  broke 
jp  the  seams  of  his  face— he  had  never 
jiarrled.  Indeed,  he  had  tried  never  to  place 
any  strains  upon  his  nervous  system — no 
smoking:  no  drinking,  no  partying,  no  goU. 
Per  exercise  he  walks  a  little  in  the  garden 
iBd  turns  a  great  many  pages  of  books.  He 
puts  in  a  15-hour  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
It  seemed  a  dull  routine.  No.  he  said,  for 
sometimes  his  grandchildren  by  his  two 
adopted  daughters  were  there,  and  they  "re- 
iresh  the  day."  Besides,  and  now  he  was  turn- 
ing serioiis,  the  life  of  the  mind  Is  never  dull. 
Too  many  persons,  he  thought,  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  joys  of  thinking.  They  rush  through 
life  as  if  they  were  about  to  miss  the  last 
train. 

TWENTIETH    CENTXTRY    STRAINS 

•Man  Is  not  biologically  prepared  for  the 
!und  of  life  this  century  has  pressed  him 
into."  Salazar  said.  "The  human  body  evolves 
very  slowly.  It  adapts,  but  adaptation  takes 
:;me  And  look  what  civilization  is  imposing 
on  the  body — air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
the  sudden  time  changes  of  international 
travel,  the  tensions  of  traffic,  the  strains  of 
mstantaneous  decisions.  And  noise!  " 

He  had  been  reading  some  sobering  mate- 
rial about  "noise  pollution"  and  the  risk  pre- 
sented not  only  to  hearing  but  to  the  nervous 
system  generally.  Here  at  Estorll.  the  only 
sound  through  the  French  doors  was  the 
sound  of  surf  outside.  Salazar  spoke  of  the 
sound  of  cities — Paris,  London,  New  York. 
True  enough,  he  himself  stays  at  home;  but 
he  reads  reports.  Was  it  correct,  he  wondered, 
that  half  of  all  adults  in  the  United  States 
suffer  to  some  extent  from  neurological  or 
mental  Illness?  He  had  read  that.  It  was  the 
speed  of  life. 

The  topic  absorbed  him;  he  spoke  In  a 
torrent  of  Portuguese.  Television  without 
doubt  was  a  marvelous  development  in  the 
art  of  communications,  but  the  art  was 
abused.  Educational  TV,  he  thought,  might 
teach  children  to  read,  but  not  to  reason  He 
had  been  reading  some  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  hoped  that  Portugal  would  take  its 
time  before  leaping  into  this  form  of  in- 
struction. 

Rich  countries,  like  your  United  States, 
can  afford  to  make  experiments.  We  smaller 
countries  must  wait  to  follow  along,  bene- 
fiting from  the  experiments  that  give  good 
results  But  one  of  the  troubles  of  contempo- 
rarv-  civilization,  I  believe.  Is  an  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  that  a  particular  experiment 
does  not  give  good  results  The  Innovation  Is 
first  accepted,  then  enlarged,  and  soon  It  1b 
too  late  to  undo  what  has  been  done." 

CHANCE   AND   PROGRESS 

Salazar  was  saying,  as  philosophers  have 
said  for  centuries,  that  one  must  distinguish 
between  change  and  progress.  Could  he  give 
specific  examples  of  changes  that  seemed  to 
him  anti-progress? 

He  waved  an  expressive  hand  at  the  bat- 
tlements outside,  rose-wine  in  the  setting 
sun.  Once  men  fought  with  cannons,  now 
they  threaten  with  hydrogen  bombs.  Change, 
certainly;  but  progress?  He  was  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  He  had  been  reading  of  the  race 
to  build  a  super-sonic  airplane.  Operated 
efficiently,  such  an  airplane  would  leave  a 
sonic  boom  behind,  adversely  affecting  mil- 
lions of  persons  on  the  ground  In  order  to 
convenience  a  few  passengers  in  the  sky. 
These  passengers  would  save  two  hours  fly- 
ing from  here  to  there.  And  what  would  they 
do  with  these  two  hours?  Waste  them.  Every- 
one knew  this  as  a  fact  of  htmian  nature. 
Why,  then,  was  the  United  States  investing 
so  heavily  in  this  machine?  Because  its  com- 
petitor nations  might  build  the  aircraft 
first.  The  effort  would  represent  change:  but 
progress? 

He  did  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that 
modern  science  had  not  also  greatly  enriched 
the  lives  of  men.  Some  of  the  marvels  of 
this  century  were  a  tribute  to  the  wonderful 


mind  of  man.  He  doubted,  nonetheless.  tha.t 
every  manifestation  of  this  creative  explosion 
would  promote  the  happiness  of  human 
beings. 

Governments,  he  added,  had  a  high  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  regulate  the  pace  of 
change.  He  wished  it  were  possible  to  sum- 
mon a  conference  of  all  the  governments  of 
all  the  world,  at  which  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple could  be  reached  on  a  pause  in  this 
putative  "progress".  Let  us  stop  to  catch  up! 
But  this  was  idle  dreaming.  Competitive  in- 
dustry could  not  pause:  governments  also 
were  rushing  for  the  train. 

"Maybe  my  own  function."  he  said,  "has 
been  to  serve  as  a  brake  against  so  much 
acceleration.  It  is  not  an  unworthy  role." 

ORDER  VERStrS  rREEDOM 

Salazar's  critics  have  assailed  him  over  the 
years  for  applying  too  much  brake.  Main- 
land Portugal  suffered  until  recently  from 
the  highest  Illiteracy  and  the  lowest  per 
capita  Income  in  Europe.  Strict  press  censor- 
ship still  obtains.  Labor  unions  are  little 
more  than  social  organizations,  forbidden  to 
strike.  Portugal  lags  in  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual development.  In  Africa  prior  to  1961, 
efforts  to  bring  the  natives  into  the  main- 
stream of  Western  life  were  pathetically 
weak.  Portugal  is  acclaimed.  I  suggested  to 
Dr.  Salazar,  as  one  of  the  most  stable  and 
orderly  nations  on  earth.  But  had  order  been 
achieved  at  the  sacrifice  of  certain  personal 
freedoms  inherent  in  Western  philosophy? 

I  had  submitted  this  question,  in  writing, 
in  advance.  In  his  written  answer.  Salazar 
met  It  head  on.  Certainly,  he  conceded,  a 
few  freedoms  had  been  abridged  In  Portuga' 
but  the  phenomenon  is  not  specifically  Por- 
tuguese. It  is  universal. 

"There  cannot  he  absolute  freedom  In  any 
field  without  anarchy"  Salazar  observed.  "As 
part  of  society,  men  are  obliged  to  give  up 
their  freedoms  to  some  extent  In  order  to 
preserve  the  order  which  Is  essential  to  life." 

He  went  on  to  talk  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  U.S.  Constitution  guarantees  It:  a 
recent  statute  of  Congress  establishes  free- 
dom of  Information  as  official  policy  of  the 
U.S.  government.  But  in  practice,  how  well 
has  the  policy  worked?  V'artous  pressures  and 
Interests  combine,  he  said,  and  these  fiix  the 
limits  of  any  government's  disclosures. 
Everywhere,  direct  and  indirect  restrictions 
continue  to  exist.  Portugal  relies  upon  prior 
censorship :  other  nations  rely  upon  seizure 
of  publications:  still  others  impose  penal 
responsibility.  Financial  groups  and  power- 
ful economic  Interests  also  tend  to  supress 
news. 

"Freedoms  are  and  will  always  be  relative." 
Salazar  said,  "when  they  are  compared  to 
values  which  are  reputed  to  be  absolute,  or 
at  least  greater  than  they  are  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  find  a  point  of  equilibrium  when  as 
in  our  case,  government  interference  is  con- 
fined to  what  is  absolutely  essential,  because 
the  notion  of  what  Is  essential  varies  from 
mind  to  mind.  Each  of  us  would  like  to  de- 
ft«e  It  In  his  own  way.  No  matter  how  much 
one  ponders  upon  this,  there  is  no  way  out." 

DEMOCRACY    A    FICTION 

What  of  other  Western  values?  I  asked 
him.  In  an  Interview  on  his  70th  birthday, 
eight  years  ago,  he  had  said:  "I  believe  de- 
mocracy Is  a  fiction.  I  do  not  believe  In  uni- 
versal suffrage.  I  do  not  believe  In  equality 
among  men,  but  In  hierarchy."  Were  these 
still  his  views? 

His  eyes  flashed  with  a  touch  of  the  old 
cold  fire.  He  leaned  forward  in  the  heavy 
chair  and  wagged  an  emphatic  finger.  Events 
since  that  time,  he  said  had  served  only  to 
strengthen  his  view.  The  United  States,  for 
example,  had  tried  to  Impose  democratic 
forms  of  government  repeatedly  In  Africa, 
but  the  forms  had  no  substance.  They  were 
fiction. 

Salazar  went  on  to  make  It  clear  that  he 
regards  the  United   Nations  as  engaging  In 


fantasies  also.  I  had  submitted  a  question 
arising  from  his  vehement  criticism  of  the 
U.N.  In  1961,  when  it  failed  to  intervene  in 
India's  armed  occupation  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Goa.  His  opinions  had  not 
changed. 

"What  interests  does  the  U.N.  stand  for?" 
he  asked.  "What  law  does  It  observe?  When 
the  delegation  from  the  Indian  Union,  the 
self-ordained  preachers  of  pacifism  to  the 
world,  declared  right  In  the  Security  Council 
that  with  the  Charter  or  without  the  Charter, 
with  the  Council  or  without  the  Council.  Goa 
would  be  taken  by  armed  force;  and  when  at 
the  same  session  of  the  Security  Council  the 
Russian  veto  saved  the  Indian  Union  from 
having  to  withdraw  its  troops  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  peaceful  solution  of  this  aggression, 
the  men  responsible  must  have  realized  that 
there  was  no  law  in  the  organization  and  no 
Justice  in  Its  resolutions  " 

PETTT  POLITICS 

"The  small  nations."  said  Salazar,  "can 
find  no  defense  from  the  United  Nation*  un- 
less their  Interests  happen  to  be  integrated 
in  the  interests  of  great  powers.  Not,  even  the 
UJ^.'s  technical  bodies  and  specialized  agen- 
cies are  Immune  from  the  petty  politics  which 
corrupt  the  U.N.  as  a  whole.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  U.N.  are  pure  demagogues, 
quivering  with  emotion;  they  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  wars  they  provoke,  nor  for  the 
damage  done  by  the  votes  they  cast." 

"Such  an  institution  should  be  entirely  re- 
formed." If  not,  "It  should  cease  to  exist." 

I  recalled  that  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson  had 
done  his  best  at  the  time  of  the  Goan  crisis 
to  protect  Portugal's  Interest  and  to  push  for 
U.N.  Intervention.  Stevenson  had  failed,  and 
subsequently  the  United  States  had  tended 
to  follow  an  anti-Portugal  line  in  reference 
to  the  African  provinces  of  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. On  these  issues  the  U.S.  has  taken 
a  position  against  colonialism  and  in  favor 
of  African  self-determination. 

PART  OF  PORTTTGAL 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  United  Nations.  Salazar  remarked,  is 
based  upon  a  failure  to  master  elementary 
history.  The  Portuguese  claimed  their  African 
provinces  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  at 
a  time  when  the  African  lands  were  empty 
or  sparsely  populated.  Today  the  residents  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  of  whatever  race. 
are  equally  citizens  of  Portugal,  protected  by 
Portuguese  law,  and  voting  in  Portuguese 
elections.  Portugal  ■will  remain  Indifferent  to 
the  U.N.'s  baseless  resolutions.  Portugal  has 
not  the  slightest  Intention  of  following  the 
poor  example  of  other  European  nations  in 
Africa. 

"Western  Europe,  tired  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II.  and.  It  would  seem,  finding  It  Im- 
possible to  resist  pressure  exerted  upon  her, 
successively  granted  independence  to  the 
African  territories  under  her  sovereignty, 
which  she  should  not  have  done.  It  was  not 
possible  to  turn  an  aggregate  of  sometimes 
hostile  tribes  Into  structured  nations.  The 
majority  of  these  creations  lacked  the  eco- 
nomic basis  for  an  administration  of  their 
o'wn.  even  though  not  very  advanced.  No 
heed  was  paid  to  the  fact  that  there  had  not 
yet  been  formed  a  political,  administrative 
and  economic  elite,  capable  of  managing  the 
collective  Interest  of  which.  Incidentally,  in 
most  cases  not  the  slightest  awareness 
existed." 

Our  conversation  turned  to  U.S.  policies 
generally,  and  to  world  leadership  In  foreign 
affairs.  Salazar  did  not  want  to  be  presump- 
tuous: he  asked  to  be  forgiven  for  speaking 
out.  Everyone  accepts  the  fact,  he  said,  that 
economic,  financial,  and  military  power 
have  made  the  United  States  the  leader  of 
the  Western  world  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. These  powers  and  skills  doubf.ess  suffice 
for  management  of  Internal  affairs 

"But  when  the  United  States  undertakes 
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to  direct  a  world  policy  In  the  name  of  a 
group  of  States,  or  even  of  a  civilization,  the 
power,  the  strength,  the  wealth,  and  the 
technical  skills  are  not  enough.  What  Is  In- 
dispensable Is  the  kind  of  long  preparation 
that  Britain  exhibited  In  the  old  days,  be- 
fore Its  sad  decline.  Such  preparation  de- 
mands experience  before  anything  else.  It 
also  requires  the  formulation  of  political 
policies  that  are  not  confused  by  vague 
Ideologies  or  rendered  unstable  by  oscilla- 
tions of  opinion  and  by  votes  at  election 
time." 

Maturity  in  foreign  policy,  Salazar  went 
on  to  say.  demands  a  realistic  definition  of 
the  aims  of  international  life,  and  of  the 
correct  choice  among  the  means  available  to 
achieve  them.  I  recalled  that  in  an  interview 
Ave  years  ago.  Salazar  had  charged  both  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  with  Ideological  Interference 
In  the  affairs  of  others,  with  supplying  arms, 
extending  financial  support,  and  even  with 
training  subversive  groups.  The  criticism 
holds  true  today,  he  Indicated,  and  the  U.S. 
"cannot  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  criticism  which  its  attitudes 
sometimes  provoke  among  its  friends  and 
allies."  Unlimited  generosity  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  Impeccable  foreign  policies. 

VIETNAM    VIEWS 

What  of  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam?  He 
acknowledged  the  "terrible  burden"  this 
places  upon  President  Johnson  and  upon  the 
American  people.  Success  In  the  undertaking 
Is  bound  to  be  dlfBcult.  but  it  seemed  to  him 
imperative  that  the  U.S.  continue  to  make 
the  effort  to  contain  communism  in  South- 
east Asia.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  in  his 
view,  that  American  withdrawal  would  be 
followed  at  once  by  the  spread  of  Communist 
power  throughout  the  area. 

I  had  submitted  a  question  dealing  with 
the  spread  of  communism  generally.  In  his 
answer.  Salazar  made  the  point  that  Com- 
munist successes  have  not  resulted  from  a 
doctrinaire  insistence  upon  acceptance  of 
communism  as  such.  Soviet  statesmen,  pur- 
suing a  determined  policy  of  world  sover- 
eignty, have  been  able  to  take  shrewd  advan- 
tage of  circumstances  as  they  came  along. 

"When  one  considers  the  course  taken  in 
World  War  n,  especially  in  its  last  phase  and 
In  the  events  that  followed  it,  one  is  bound 
to  realize  that,  unfortunately.  Russia  alone 
knew  exactly  what  she  wanted." 

Western  minds,  Salazar  recalled,  were  ob- 
sessed by  the  Hitler  image  and  with  the  aim 
of  destroying  It,  The  intelligence  and  will 
of  the  Russian  leaders  had  other  pretensions: 
and  these  became  evident  through  the  Ger- 
man partition  and  the  handing  over  to  com- 
munism of  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Churchill's  intervention  saved  Greece:  aU 
the  rest  was  lost.  The  shocked  Western  pow- 
ers, seeing  the  emergence  of  their  former  ally 
as  a  potential  enemy,  plunged  into  the  NATO 
alliance.  Portugal  was  a  founding  member. 

Nrw   SOVIET   AIMS 

Times  have  changed,  Salazar  said.  It  seems 
unUkely  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  any 
thought  of  a  military  Invasion  of  what  re- 
mains of  Europe.  An  alternative  procedure 
holds  greater  promise:  It  is  the  dislntegru- 
tion  of  everything  In  the  world  that  bears  a 
Western  label. 

This  process  can  be  seen  most  clearly,  he 
said,  in  Africa.  The  Russians  have  not  been 
able  to  establish  any  out-and-out  Commu- 
nist regimes  or  Soviet  colonies,  but  this  is 
not  their  way.  What  they  can  seek  to  do  Is  to 
detach  the  whole  of  Africa  from  the  West. 
By  making  common  cause  with  Africans  and 
Arabs  against  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  can 
achieve  its  prime  purpo«e.  The  Russians  are 
anti-Negro  racists:  the  Africans  fear  them; 
but  the  process  of  disintegration  goes  on. 

"We  are  struggling  to  save  for  Western 
civilization  the  southern  p>art  of  Africa," 
Salaasar  said.  "It  la  the  most  promising  and 
best  endowed  of  the  African  continent.  TTiere 


we  are  opposing  Communist  forces  that  are 
directly  hostile  to  Western  Influence.  And 
we  have  the  right  to  be  surprised  that  In 
this  field,  the  very  ones  we  seek  to  help  to 
defend  themselves  should  support  the  Soviets 
so  strongly." 

The  light  was  fading  outside  Salazar's  small 
study.  I  asked  if  I  might  get  a  photograph 
of  him  before  it  got  too  dark,  and  he  agree- 
ably arose  and  led  the  way.  An  evening  breeze 
flowed  briskly  along  the  battlement,  making 
puppet  dancers  of  some  ministerial  laundry 
still  banging  on  a  line.  In  the  disuance,  a 
small  flotilla  of  fishing  boats  bobbed  and 
bowed.  The  17th  century  cannon  had  long 
ago  disappeared  from  the  parapets,  but  the 
fortress  still  spoke  eloquently  of  the  eternal 
hostilities  of  men  and  nations.  I  had  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  to  comment  generally 
upon  today's  perils. 

He  tended  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  most  familiar  ones.  The  time  Is  still  far 
distant,  he  thought,  when  the  population 
explosion  will  threaten  man  with  famine. 
Vast  and  untouched  areas,  suitable  for  food 
production,  still  exist  In  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Americas;  technical  Improvementa  wlU  con- 
tinue to  come  along.  Neither  was  he  Inclined 
to  see  any  realistic  probability  of  an  atomic 
war,  even  with  the  emergence  of  Red  China 
as  a  nuclear  power.  The  more  serious  danger 
from  China  will  come,  he  thought,  when  its 
expanding  population  needs  additional  liv- 
ing room. 

What,  I  asked,  of  the  decline  of  Individual 
freedoms  in  an  increasingly  regimented 
world?  Salazar,  who  so  often  has  been  ac- 
cused of  dictatorial  suppression  of  Individual 
freedoms,  made  a  thoughtful  reply.  Yes,  he 
said,  this  Is  truly  a  cause  for  concern.  But 
the  trouble  Is  that  the  yearning  for  freedom 
that  perturbs  our  world  Is  hindered  by  the 
evolutionary  slowness  of  that  same  world. 
Economic  liberalism  exists  nowhere  in  the 
purity  of  its  principles.  Liberal  democracy 
has  not  shown  Itself  capable  of  defending 
and  sustaining  human  progress.  As  a  conse- 
quence. Individuals  engaged  in  economic  and 
political  life  tend  to  enjoy  fewer  freedoms 
than  those  heralded  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

It  was  growing  late.  We  came  Inside,  to 
the  lampUt  study,  and  I  asked  Salazar  to  re- 
turn to  the  timeless  theme  of  man  in  a 
changing  world.  He  suggested  gently  that 
perhaps  too  much  attention  is  directed  to  the 
changing  world,  and  not  enough  to  man. 

HISTORY    REPEATED 

"For  man.  who  is  the  material  with  which 
those  who  govern  have  to  work,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  change  very  much.  When  I  reread 
Thuycidldes  and  Cicero,  I  see  how  much  alike 
are  the  preoccupations  of  the  politicians  and 
the  reaotlons  of  the  multitudes.  Throughout 
history  we  see  experiments  repeated  In  the 
domestic  domain — monarchies,  republics,  em- 
pires, and  then  again,  empires,  republics  and 
monarchies.  In  the  foreign  realm  we  recall 
the  federations,  the  confederations,  the  un- 
ions and  the  commonwealths.  'There  Is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun."  said  Solomon." 

Salazar  again  acknowledged  the  material 
benefits  that  have  come  with  ex{>anding 
science,  But  he  regretted  the  obsession  with 
newness  that  seems  to  have  led  politicians 
and  philosophers  Into  believing  In  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  human  race — a  race  composed 
of  geniuses  and  angels,  made  completely  hap- 
py through  the  brilliance  of  the  sages. 

"I  doubt  that  this  dream  will  materialize," 
said  Salazar.  "I  rather  believe  that  man  will 
continue  to  be  what  he  always  has  been.  And 
I  ask  myself  whether  the  focussing  of  human 
aspirations  upon  the  poesesslon  and  enjoy- 
ment of  material  wealth  ever  will  suffice  to 
make  men  happy.  Only  kindness  and  Justice 
can  reduce  the  Buffering  and  unhapplness  of 
individuals  and  nations." 

Salazar  spread  his  strong  hands  flat  upon 
the  arms  of  the  bulky  chair.  The  man  who  i.s 


known  as  "dean  of  the  dlcUtors"  was  ai 
sereneiy  contented  as  any  grandfather.  The 
interview  was  over.  Salazar  led  the  way  to  the 
courtyard,  and  bade  farewell  with  the  stiff 
choppy  wave  of  a  man  beglimlng  to  feel 
the  s<ea  mist  in  his  bonee. 

He  had  remarked  philosophically,  in  the 
course  of  our  talk,  tliat  he  well  realized  he 
has  only  a  few  more  years  to  go.  Both  in 
Portugal  and  In  the  provinces,  speculation 
on  his  successor  is  a  24-hour  occupation.  No 
one  knows  who  the  man  will  be.  and  Salazar 
is  giving  no  hints,  but  this  much  Is  agreed 
The  man  who  takes  his  place  will  do  nothing 
to  upset  the  basic  policies  fixed  by  the  peas- 
ant-professor who  walks  among  the  carna- 
tions on  the  battlements  of  Estorll. 
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MARTINO    ANSWERS    STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  Freedom  &  Union  magazine,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence K.  Streit.  who  has  devoted  nearly 
all  his  life  to  the  advancement  of  greater 
unity  of  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Community,  in  the  October  issue  of 
his  monthly  periodical  included  the  text 
of  a  significant  letter  written  to  him  on 
April  1,  1966.  by  former  Foreign  Minister 
of  Italy.  Mr.  Gaetano  Martino.  Because 
the  letter  was  written  as  a  personal  com- 
munication. Mr.  Streit  withheld  publica- 
tion of  it  until  Mr.  Martino's  death  ear- 
lier this  year.  Here  is  the  comment  by 
Mr.  Streit  and  the  text  of  the  significant 
letter  by  this  great  statesman  of  yester- 
day In  Italy: 

[From   Freedom   and   Union   magazine, 
October  1967 | 

Martino's  Answer  to  State  Department  o.n 
Atlantic  Union  Bvlv 

The  death  of  Qaetano  Martino,  former  Ital- 
ian Foreign  Minister  and  chairman  of  the 
"Three  Wise  Men"  to  whom  NATO  in  195« 
turned  for  advice  on  strengthening  the  alli- 
ance, permits  me  to  reveal  now  one  of  his 
great  services  to  Atlantic  Union — a  service 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  still  continues,  and  ^lll 
until  the  State  Department  reverses  its  pres- 
ent Atlantic  policy. 

This  service  was  his  p>owerful  reply  to  the 
only  grounds  on  which  the  State  Department 
based  Its  opposition  to  the  Atlantic  Union 
Delegation  resolution  at  the  Senate  hearing 
on  March  23,  1966,  and  still  upholds  This 
proposal,  which  was  re-introduced  in  both 
Houses  this  Spring,  would  authorize  a  dele- 
gation of  18  eminent  citizens  to  organize  and 
participate  In  a  convention  with  such  other 
NATO  nations  as  desired  to  take  part.  Its  aim 
would  be  to  explore  "the  p)088lblllty  of  agree- 
ment on — a )  a  declaration  that  the  eventual 
goal  of  their  states  Is  to  transform  the  Atlan- 
tic alliance  Into  a  federal  union,  b)  a  tenta- 
tive timetable  for  the  transition  to  this  goal' 
and  c)  machinery  to  expedite  the  stages.  The 
Departments  objections  to  this  were  stated 
at  the  above  hearing  by  John  M.  Leddy.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  in  these  words: 

"The  simple  but  decisive  fact  Is  that  our 
Atlantic  allies  do  not  now  wish  to  move  to- 
ward any  type  of  federal  political  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  •  •  •  The  funda- 
mental reason  why  there  Is  Uttle  European 
Interest  In  federal  union  with  us  at  this  time 
is  evident.  It  1b  that  Europe  fears  that  It 


would  be  swallowed  by  a  more  powerful 
U.S.A.   •    •    • 

■Therefore,  to  conclude  .  .  .  the  disparity 
m  power  between  the  U.S.A.  and  European 
countries  which  have  not  yet  achieved  their 
own  unity  makes  proposals  seeking  far-reach- 
ing political  action  with  our  allies  to  achieve 
these  ends  impractical.  Only  after  Europe  has 
attained  sufficient  unity  to  consider  Itself  a 
de  facto  peer  of  the  U.S.  could  such  an  under- 
taking have  hope  of  success." 

A  few  days  later  I  sent  these  views  of  the 
Department  to  European  statesmen  I  knew 
m  several  nations  and  asked  for  their  com- 
ment. They  Included  Signor  Martino  who  I 
thought  could  speak  with  special  authority, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  European 
Union  leaders.  All  those  to  whom  I  wrote 
disagreed  sharply  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's view — none  more  strongly  than  Signor 
Martino.  Since  their  letters  were  personal, 
I  felt  I  could  do  no  more  publicly  than 
quote  excerpts — which  I  did  in  May  1966 
Freedom  <t  Union' — wlthovit  Identifying 
their  authors. 

In  his  letter.  Signor  Martino  pointed  out 
that  the  effort  at  European  unification  fol- 
lowed the  failure  of  the  U.S  A.  to  offer  to 
federate  with  the  Europeans.  Speaking  from 
personal  experience,  he  blamed  Washing- 
ton's resistance  for  the  failure  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  Nato's  "Three  Wise 
Men"  whom  he  chaired,  and  develop  a  "true 
Atlantic  Community."  The  full  text  of  his 
letter — which  he  wrote  In  English — follows. 
Clarence  Streit 


Rome. 
April  1.  1967. 

DE.^H  Mr.  Streit:  I  am  very  glad,  Indeed,  to 
answer  your  kind  letter  of  March  28.  'Y'our 
initiative  is.  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest 
Importance  In  this  moment  when  interna- 
tional life  is  crossed  by  events  that  are  tend- 
ing to  modify  the  balance  on  which  it  has 
been  based  up  to  now. 

Unification  at  the  European  level  and  at 
the  larger  Atlantic  level  cannot  be  regarded 
as  two  distinct  processes:  When  we  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  values  and  ideals  that  under- 
lie each  of  these  apparently  separate  proc- 
esses, we  must  conclude  that  they  are  two 
different  aspects  or  moments  of  a  single 
political  process  which  represents  the  out- 
come of  a  complex  historical  development. 
Therefore  every  crisis,  as  every  step  forward 
In  each  of  the  two  processes,  cannot  remain 
without  effects  on  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  our  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected here  mainly  towards  the  unlflcatlon 
of  Europe,  considered  like  a  first  step  as  es- 
sential to  unification  in  the  Atlantic  area  as 
the  part  Is  to  the  whole.  But  one  must  not 
forget  that  America  has  never  concretely  and 
actually  proposed  to  Europe  a  real  federation 
[with  it  I.  On  the  contrary,  efforts  made  in 
the  past  by  European  members  of  the  At- 
lantic Council  in  order  to  foster  the  devel- 
opment and  the  gradual  transformation  of 
the  alliance  Into  a  true  community  of  peo- 
ples have  met  reelstance  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S,A. 

When  I  was  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy,  I 
bad  several  times  the  opportunity  to  under- 
line during  the  sessions  in  the  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil the  necessity  to  transform  the  Alliance 
into  a  true  Community:  and  It  is  also  ae  a 
result  of  my  efforts,  that  the  Committee  of 
the  "Three  Wise  Men"  wafi  created  In  1956. 
Unfortunately,  the  suggestions  made  by  this 
Oommlttee,  In  order  to  attain  a  stronger 
political  solidarity  of  the  Allies,  have  not 
t>een  rightly  impiemented;  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  resistance 
opposed  at  that  time  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  the  concept  of  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  Alliance  cannot 
escape  the  law  of  motion.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge that,  when  it  was  formed  and  began  to 
produce  results,  the  situation  in  Europe  and 
In  the  world  was  quite  different  from  now 
and  that  It  is  impossible  for  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance not  to  adapt  Itself  to  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  am  also  convinced  that 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  an  Institution  des- 
tined to  develop  and  grow  on  itself  and  that 
inasmuch  as  America  and  Europe  ■will  be 
capable  of  ensuring  a  stable  association  be- 
tween themselves,  such  as  represented  by  the 
Atlantic  Community,  the  present  controver- 
sies over  the  NATO  and  the  Alliance  will 
dwindle  away. 

I  believe  that  public  opinion  In  Europe  Is 
now  prepared  to  regard  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity not  so  much  as  a  shield  to  protect  our 
Ideals  and  common  way  of  life,  but  as  a  living 
program  of  action  Into  which  can  be  chan- 
nelled the  boldest  exploits  in  the  history  of 
free  men. 

Believe  me  to  be 
Yours  sincerely 

Gaetano   Martino. 


Will   act  swiftly   to   restore   the   cotton 
quotas  to  those  countries. 


•See:   "Canada  Left  In  Limbo  by  U.S.A," 
Hpprlnt  may  be  had  free  on  request, — Mgr. 
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FOLEY  AMENDMENT  WOULD  HAVE 
IMPROVED  H,R.  10915 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

TJiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stated  on  the  floor  earlier  this  afternoon, 
I  believe  that  H.R.  10915  would  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Foley  amendment,  as  amended, 
by  the  additional  language  which  I  pro- 
posed, for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley] 
and  myself  and  otliers  during  the  debate. 

I  was  gratified  by  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  but  regretted  the  defeat  of 
the  Foley  amendment  as  amended.  I 
also  regretted  the  defeat  of  the  com- 
promise amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle] 
which  would  have  to  a  certain  extent 
given  the  President  the  same  opportu- 
nity as  the  Foley  amendment  to  use  res- 
toration of  the  quotas  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  Sudan  at  some  time  in 
the  future  as  leverage  to  achieve  a  better 
situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
committee,  if  adopted,  would  have  given 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  kind  of  changes  in 
the  bill  which  would  have  achieved  the 
objectives  I  had  in  mind.  Accordingly.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

When  that  motion  was  defeated,  how- 
ever, I  voted  in  favor  of  passage  of  the 
bill  itself.  Defeat  of  the  bill  would  have 
t>een  constinaed,  I  believe,  in  the  Middle 
East  as  a  victory  for  President  Nasser, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  any 
such  implication. 

Although  H.R.  10915  as  passed  by  the 
House  does  not  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  change  in  the  future,  I  hope  that  if 
the  time  comes  when  the  Governments 
of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  are  ready  to 
cooperate  in  a  program  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  this  House  and  the  Congress 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bincham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  we  will  be  considering  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  a  bill  pertaining  to 
the  control  and  prevention  of  air  pollu- 
tion. I  firmly  believe  that  tliis  bill  is  an 
appropriate  answer  to  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  demanding  that 
we.  as  their  Representatives,  do  every- 
thing possible  to  eliminate  the  tlireat  of 
polluted  air  to  life  and  property.  My  con- 
stituents in  the  Bronx,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  severely  polluted  areas  in  the 
country,  have  been  especially  vocal  in 
their  concern — and  rightly  so.  I  would 
like  to  quote  in  particular  Mr.  David  Z. 
Shefrin,  director  of  Citizens  for  Clean 
Air,  Inc..  who  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  August  23,  1967. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  Just  declared 
New  York  to  have  the  dirtiest,  most  danger- 
ous air  In  the  country.  It  was  not  really  news 
to  those  of  us  who  live  there.  The  greenish- 
gray  haze  outdoors  tells  the  story.  It  has 
meant,  for  instance,  a  700%  increase  in  the 
city's  emphysema  deaths  during  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  air  pollution  does  not 
belong  only  to  New  York.  Nor  is  It  solely 
an  urban  problem.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  esti- 
mated that  60  percent  of  all  Americans 
live  in  areas  of  persistent  air  pollution. 
From  California  to  New  Jersey  agricul- 
tural products  have  been  seriously  dam- 
aged by  the  poisons  in  the  air.  The  prob- 
lem is  serious  in  every  region  In  the 
Nation. 

Recognizing  the  danger,  the  public  Is 
asking  for  immediate  and  meaningful  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  air  pollution.  The  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  makes  it  possible  for 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  private 
sector  to  participate  in  the  battle  for 
clean  air. 


AIRLINE     FARE     STRUCTURE     AND 
FUTURE    EARNING    POWER 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAELER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
months  I  have  endeavored  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  \-iews  expres.sed  by  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Klabzuba  concerning  air- 
line fare  structure.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Klabzuba's  most  recent 
address  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
Airline  Analysts  on  October  11.  1967. 
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The  text  follows: 

AiKUTNE  Fare  Structure  and  Future  Earntnc 

Power 

(Addre«  of  Richard  W.  Klabzuba  before 

the  Society   of   Airline   Analysts) 
It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
to   discuss  the  airlines'  fare  structure  and 
Its  Impact  upon  airline  earnings. 

As  you  may  already  know,  I  have  been  de- 
voting my  time  recently  to  a  rather  exciting 
project — changing  the  basis  for  constructing 
airline  fares  from  a  mileage  to  an  hourly 
rate.  Unfortunately,  because  most  of  my  pre- 
vious discussion  has  been  primarily  with  the 
expertizes,  by  dialogue  concerning  the  pro- 
posal has  been  limited  principally  to  the 
technical  Issues  such  as  the  statutory  re- 
quirements of  Just  and  reasonableness,  and 
the  pricing  concepts  of  cost  and  value  of 
service. 

Today,  however,  I  address  myself  to  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  any  economic  proposal : 
earnings. 

Quite  frankly.  It  was  my  Inability  to  ac- 
curately project  future  earnings  which  ini- 
tially created  my  interest  In  the  problem.  I 
understand  that  some  of  you  have  had  the 
same  experience  recently.  According  to  a  re- 
port in  the  September  18th  issue  of  AiiatioJi 
Week,  some  "Investment  analysts  tended  to 
overestimate  1967  airline  earnings.  .  .  ." '  I 
sympathize  with  you.  and  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain today  why  this  could  happen,  and  how 
we  can  avoid  such  a  calamity  again  in  the 
future. 

First,  however,  ;f  you  will  Indulge  me  for 
a  moment.  I  would  like  to  explore  with  you 
again  briefly  the  fundamental  reasons  why 
earnings  are  so  significant — regardless  of 
whether  the  company  Is  only  a  small  family 
firm  like  Ransome  Air,  a  large  public  corpo- 
raUon  such  as  United  Air  Lines,  or  a  wholly 
state-owned  enterprise  like  B.O.A.C. 

Fundamentally,  It  Is  the  future  earning 
power  of  a  firm  which  supports  the  market 
price  of  Its  securities  and  the  safety  of  Its 
indebtedness.  It  Is  the  earnings  which  enable 
an  enterprise  to  remit  periodic  dividends  to 
the  owners  as  well  as  generate  Internally  all 
or  part  of  the  cash  funds  required  to  finance 
Its  future  operations. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  it  Is  the  proven 
earning  power  and  the  future  earning  poten- 
tial, as  opposed  to  the  book  value,  which  tiltl- 
mately  determines  the  feasibility  of  a  com- 
pany's capital  structure.  Its  commercial  value, 
and  Its  borrowing  power. 

This  Is  not  to  say  increased  sales  and  In- 
creased volume  of  business  Eire  not  Important, 
rather  that  such  increases  are  valueless  un- 
less they  enhance  earnings.  Neither  do  I  wish 
to  Imply  that  adequate  collateral,  a  proper 
debt;  equity  ratio,  and  other  tests  of  financial 
Boundneas  are  not  decisive  factors,  but  rather 
that  the  significance  of  these  tests  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  earnings  potential. 

In  one  degree  or  another,  Investors  are  pri- 
marily Interested  in  safety,  value,  and  appre- 
ciation. To  verify  or  vitiate  various  projec- 
tions as  to  future  earnings  prospects. 
Investors  rely  upon  you,  the  financial  an- 
alysts, to  make  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
available  facts,  to  draw  conclusions  there- 
from, and  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  established  principles  and  sound 
logic. 

In  the  case  of  Investment  grade  bonds, 
equipment  trust  certificates,  and  bank  notes, 
as  an  example,  the  objective  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  fixed  charges  can  be  met  without 
any  difficulty  or  doubt.  Prime  stress  Is  laid 
upon  protecting  the  Investment  against  un- 
favorable events. 

The  generally  accepted  principle  is  to  re- 
quire an  adequate  margin  of  safety,  or  cov- 
erage factor,  for  the  stipulated  Interest  and 
sinking  fund   payments.  The  ratio  of  fixed 


'•'Airline   Observer"   Aviation    Week.    New 
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charges  to  proven  earnings  must  be  sufficient 
to  give  assurance  the  firm  can  successfully 
weather  the  degree  of  adversity  it  Is  likely  to 
meet.  For  this  reason,  companies  subject  to 
wider  fiuctuatlons  In  earnings  are  required 
to  have  a  larger  coverage  factor  than  similar 
firms  with  more  stable  earnings,  even  though 
both  enterprises  may  have  the  same  col- 
lateral assets  and  book  value. 

Likewise,  the  relationship  of  common  stock 
earnings  per  share  to  market  value  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  interest  t^  those  who  purchase 
common  stock.  Regrettably,  there  is  no 
precise  yardstick  by  which  to  determine 
whether  the  prevailing  market  price  or  any 
particular  security  Is  reasonable.  Such  a 
determination  depends  on  a  wide  range  of 
factors  because  market  value  Is  not  a  quality 
intrinsic  in  either  a  firm  or  its  securities. 

Instead,  it  is  a  state  of  mind  concerning 
them.  It  Is  a  condition.  An  enterprise  has 
no  intrinsic  value  except  what  the  disposal 
value  would  be  if  you  liquidated  Its  assets. 
And  even  then,  the  commercial  value  of 
the  disposed  assets  would  still  depend  upon 
their  productive  potential  which  would 
eventually  have  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
future  earnings  or  scrap  value. 

What  we  commonly  refer  to  by  the  terms 
Intrinsic  value.  Indicated  value,  nominal 
value,  reasonable  value,  fair  value.  Justified 
seUlng  price,  appraised  value.  Investment 
value  or  market  value  Is,  generally  speaking, 
that  value  which  Is  largely  Justified  by  the 
facts. 

These  facts  encompass  not  only  the  enter- 
prise's balance  sheet,  sales,  and  potential 
diluUon  in  earnings,  but  also  such  diverse 
matters  as  the  idiosyncrasies  of  management, 
dividend  and  expansion  policies,  accounting 
procedures,  and  definite  future  prospects. 
However,  the  most  Important  factor  in  de- 
termining value  is  now  generally  held  to  be 
the  firm's  future  earning  power. 

Findings  as  to  earning  capacity  of  an  en- 
terprise are  also  essential  to  a  determination 
of  Its  legal  value.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  held  in  condemnation  proceedings 
that.  "The  value  of  property,  generally 
speaking,  is  determined  by  its  productive- 
ness— the  profits  which  Its  use  brings  to  the 
owners.  The  value,  therefore,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  mere  cost  of  construction,  but 
more  by  what  the  completed  structure  brings 
In  the  way  of  earnings  to  the  owners."  ' 

As  a  result,  even  though  the  fairness  of 
rates,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  Income 
of  a  public  utility  (such  as  an  airline)  may 
be  established  according  to  some  rate-base 
related  to  original  or  reproduction  costs — 
the  economic  and  legal  value  of  a  firm  is  still 
determined  by  Its  present  and  future  earn- 
ing power. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  Investor  and  the 
court  Is  the  adequacy  of  earnings,  not  book 
value.  The  degree  of  risk  is  dependent  upon 
the  probabilities  of  attaining  sufficient  rev- 
enues to  cover  all  costs  and  provide  a  fair 
return,  not  the  collateral  value  of  the  assets 
per  share.  In  final  analysis  It  Is  what  the  air- 
lines will  bring  In  the  way  of  earnings  which 
remains  the  key  determinant.  The  simple 
fact  is  Investor's  and  lender's  money  tends  to 
flow  to  those  firms  that  perform  better. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  earnings?  The 
rate-of-return  and  profit  margin  are  meas- 
urements of  earnings,  not  definitions.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Webster,  earnings  are  "the 
balance  of  revenue  for  a  specific  period  that 
remains  after  deducUng  related  costs  and 
exf^enses,"  Profits  are  "the  excess  of  returns 
over  expenditures  .  .  ."  Net  Income,  "the  bal- 
ance of  gross  Income  remaining  after  deduct- 
ing related  costs  and  expenses." 

Earnings,  profit,  and  net  income  are  all  de- 
ternuned.  by  definition,  according  to  their 
relaUonshlp  to  costs.  Hence,  to  determine  the 
future    earnings    potential    and    borrowing 

'  Monongahela  Navigation  Co.  vs.  United 
States.  148  U.S.  312,  328   (1893). 
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power  of  any  enterprise  or  Industry  it  is 
first  necessary  to  make  a  careful  studv  of  its 
cost  structure,  then  Its  fare  structure  and 
finally,  its  markets  ...  in  that  sequence. 

From  a  cost  standpoint,  investors  have 
been  accustomed  to  comparing  airline  units 
costs  on  a  mileage  basis;  to  anticipating  a 
declining  rate  per  mile  as  distance  Increases 
As  an  Illustration,  the  over-all  operating 
costs  of  a  typical  4-englne  Jet  might  be  dis- 
played as  $52  an  alrcraft-mlle  for  a  200  mi'e 
trip:  832  a  mile  for  700  miles;  and  $28  a  miip 
at  1,400  miles.  ' 

Given  these  facts,  it  appears  that  airline 
prices  should  vary  uniformly  with  distance 
too,  by  a  similar  amoun*  That  a  rate  of  $65 
an  aircraft-mile  at  200  miles  and  $40  a  miie 
at  700  miles,  etc..  would  be  sufficient  to  as- 
sure a  reasonable  return. 

Truly.  If  these  were  all  the  facts,  pricing 
of  airline  services  could  be  a  relatively  simple 
task.  Earnings  would  vary  principally  witii 
traffic  volimfie.  Investment  analysts  could 
concentrate  all  their  efforts  primarily  on  fore- 
casting business,  relying  on  past  perlorm- 
ance  to  provide  at  least  a  rough  guide  to 
future  economic  performance. 

But,  of  course,  these  are  not  all  the  avail- 
able facts.  A  number  of  other  factors  must 
be  also  taken  Into  consideration,  such  as 
■  block  speed"  (the  overall  speed  of  the  air- 
craft from  the  time  it  leaves  the  boarding 
gate  at  one  terminal  until  it  arrives  at  the 
deplaning  gate  at  the  next  terminal). 

Block  speed  varies  wtih  distance.  Only 
whereas  mileage  costs  decrease  with  distance, 
block  speed  increases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
increase  in  block  speed  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  decrease  In  mileage  costs.  This 
relationship  Is  not  accidental.  It  results  from 
the  fact  that  another  element — the  level  of 
hourly  costs — is  relatively  stable. 

Aircraft  operating  costs  vary  only  slightly 
In  a  wave-like  pattern  with  flight-time.  Such 
costs  are  not  materially  aifected  by  changes 
in  the  duration  or  distance  of  a  flight.  Since 
approximately  80'i  of  over-all  costs  are  vari- 
able, airlines  are  primarily  a  constant  cost. 
as  opposed  to  a  decreasing  cost,  industry 
There  is  no  significant  differential  in  u:iit 
costs  (per  block  hour)  between  long-  and 
short-haul  services.  As  a  result,  block-hours 
afford  a  safe,  reliable  yardstick  by  which  to 
gauge  future  performance. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  aircraft  do  not 
always  travel  at  the  same  speed  between 
terminals,  expenses  Incurred  by  the  flight- 
hour  cannot  at  all  times  be  reasonably,  uni- 
formly, nor  consistently  converted  into  rea- 
sonably reliable  mileage  costs.  Air  carrier 
cost*  which  are  proportional  to  block-time 
cannot  be  reasonably  related  to  mileage.  For 
this  reason,  the  value  of  mileage  costs  in 
projecting  future  airline  earning  power  is 
questionable. 

Although  costs  are  not  proportional  to  dis- 
tance, the  present  domestic  fare  structure 
Is  rather  uniformly  related  to  mileage.  On 
July  14,  1943,  five  U.S.  air  carriers  (American, 
Eastern.  TWA,  United,  and  Western)  adopted 
the  uniform  passenger-mile  ratemaklng 
formula. 

The  domestic  fare  structure  was  subse- 
quently altered  on  April  9.  1952  to  Incorpo- 
rate an  arbitrary  or  terminal  charge.  As  a 
consequence,  since  World  War  II  the  general 
fare  policy  of  the  airlines  has  been  to  simply 
mechanically  construct  fares  by  mathe- 
matically multiplying  a  base  rate  by  route 
mileage,  and  adding  a  fixed  terminal  charge 

While  the  rate  per  mile  of  such  a  tapered 
fare  structure  should  generally  decline  with 
distance  !n  a  manner  similar  to  mileage  costs. 
the  reduction  is  not  always  uniform  nor  pro- 
portional. First,  the  ratemaklng  mileage  used 
to  construct  fares  Is  calculated  by  the  cer- 
tificated route,  rather  than  the  route  actu- 
ally flown.  This  circuitry  tends  to  Inflate  the 
actual  yield  as  distance  Increases.  Second,  the 
arbitrary  is  Just  that,  an  arbitrary  amount 
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having  no  direct  relationship  to  block  speed 
nor  the  changing  cost  per  mile. 

As  a  result,  the  yield  per  hour  varies  too. 
J.  tends  to  increase  with  distance  because 
the  taper  does  not  compensate  sufficiently 
'or  the  changes  In  block  speed.  In  the  case  of 
lew  the  present  yield  begins  to  decline  ap- 
nreclablv  at  a  range  of  around  800  miles. 
Below  this  range  the  yield  drops  rather 
quickly;  beyond  this  point  the  yield  rises  at 
a  slower  rate. 

In  air  transportation,  a  key  determinant  of 
whether  or  not  the  balance  of  revenue  will 
or  will  not  be  in  excess  of  costs  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  'break-even  load  fac- 
tor" (the  ratio  at  which  revenues  Just  equal 
total  costs ) . 

Up  tmtil  now  the  general  feeling  has  been 
that  the  break-even  load  factor  fluctuated 
principally  with  costs.  However,  as  we  have 
previously  noted,  airline  costs  tend  to  be 
relatively  stable  and  not  materially  affected 
bv  changes  in  distance  or  load  carrier.  This 
[act  tends  to  imply  that  It  Is  really  the  other 
element— the  revenue  yield— which  primarily 
determines  the  break-even  load  factor. 

When  the  passenger  yield  and  aircraft 
costs  are  compared  on  an  hourly  basis,  the 
break-even  load  factor  declines  with  distance 
by  an  amount  which  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  increase  in  the  yield.  To  Illustrate,  the 
coach  yield  and  break-even  load  factor 
might  be  $20  an  hour  and  57  a  at  300  miles; 
$23.30  per  hour  and  49  c  at  600  miles;  and 
$25  per  hour  and  45'';   at  900  miles. 

Unlike  the  mileage  base,  hourly  figures  In- 
dicate clearly  that  the  fluctuation  In  the 
break-even  load  factor  is  attributable  to  the 
varying  revenue  yield,  not  the  relatively 
stable  costs.  In  fact,  a  short-haul  carrier  can 
even  have  a  slightly  lower  level  of  costs  per 
hour  and  a  higher  rate  per  mile,  and  still 
nave  a  higher  break-even  load  factor  than  a 
long-haul  carrier  due  to  a  much  lower  re- 
venue yield. 

Consequently,  regardless  of  traffic  poten- 
tial, regardless  of  book  value,  regardless  of 
economies  and  efficiencies  in  operations,  the 
basic  fact  remains:  under  the  present  fare 
structure  long-haul  carriers  are  more  valu- 
able and  have  a  greater  borrowing  power 
than  short-haul  carriers  simply  because  they 
have  a  fundamentally  higher  yield  and 
greater  potential  earning  power  per  seat  per 
hour  .  .  .  per  diem  .  .  .  per  annum 

The  present  problem  with  airline  earnings 
is  the  fare  structure,  not  the  level  of  costs 
per  se. 

The  third  element  In  the  earnings  equation 
is  the  market.  Where  Is  the  action? 

Undeniably,  airline  service  becomes  more 
valuable  in  comparison  to  surface  travel  as 
distance  Increases.  The  time  savings  becomes 
increasingly  more  favorable.  A  fortiori,  the 
argument  goes,  long-haul  services  are  more 
valuable  than  short-haul  services. 

However,  what  about  a  comparison  be- 
tween a  long-haul  and  short-haul  air  serv- 
ices. Which  of  these  is  more  valuable  to  the 
public;  a  one  or  two  hour  flight,  or  a  five 
hour  flight? 

Businessmen  and  others  who  fly  for  non- 
pleasure  reasons  still  represent  the  pre- 
dominate portion  of  the  total  market.  Since 
almost  all  time  Intranslt  Is  nonproductive. 
the  biggest  cost  of  a  business  trip  Is  usually 
the  executive's  time.  The  value  of  airline 
service  to  a  businessman  is  related  to  time, 
not  distance. 

A  $100,000  contract  signed  at  the  end  of 
a  5  hour  flight  Is  not  Intrinsically  more 
valuable  than  one  involving  only  a  hour 
Sight,  or  even  no  flight  at  all.  The  ability  to 
go  and  return  the  .same  day  is  far  more  valu- 
able to  a  businessman  than  having  to  lay 
over  one  or  two  nights. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  all  other 
factors  being  relatively  equal,  a  shorter  flight 
appears  to  be  worth  more  to  a  businessman. 
As  a  consequence,  with  this  viewpoint  in 
tnind.  it  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  1965 


(the  last  full  year  before  the  big  strike  of 
1966)  only  about  one-fourth  of  all  domestic 
passengers  flew  a  distance  greater  than  1.000 
miles. 

Most  of  the  traffic— 68  Tc— flew  less  than 
800  miles,  the  point  at  which  the  yield  for 
Jets  begins  to  decline  appreciably.  57  "Tc  flew 
fewer  than  600  miles;  43 Vc  less  than  400 
miles. 

Only  a  little  more  than  3%  of  all  passen- 
gers traveled  more  than  2,400  miles,  which  is 
the  transcontinental  market.  And  remember, 
that  between  1962  and  1965  the  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  was  at>out  16%.  In  other 
words,  after  four  years  of  phenomenal 
growth,  the  short-haul  market  still  repre- 
sented the  principal  soiu-ce  of  traffic — still 
represented  the  markets  with  the  highest 
value-of-servlce  to  the  consumers 

Of  course,  it  might  be  Justifiably  pointed 
out  that  one  transcontinental  passenger  pro- 
duces about  12  times  as  many  passenger- 
miles  as  a  New  York-Washington  passenger, 
and  that  on  this  basis  the  transcontinental 
market  represents  a  greater  portion  of  the 
total  market. 

However,  It  should  also  be  noted  the  flight- 
time  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast 
has  been  declining  too.  It  has  dropped  from 
14  hours  to  8  hours  to  5  hours,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  4'2  hours  next  year,  and  possibly 
even  less  than  2  hours  In  the  1970's — whereas 
the  New  York-Washington  trip  still  takes 
about  the  same  time,  or  even  longer  In  some 
cases. 

On  an  hourly  basis,  the  transcontinental 
passenger  produces  only  about  5  times  as 
many  passenger-hours  as  the  New  York- 
Washington  passenger,  and  even  this  differ- 
ential will  be  eventually  reduced.  Air  travel 
has  always  been,  and  most  likely  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  primarily  a  short-time-haul  busi- 
ness, because  that  is  where  the  value  of  the 
service  lies. 

Having  made  a  careful  study  of  costs,  rev- 
enue, and  the  over-all  market,  we  should 
have  a  more  complete  picture  as  to  how  these 
elements  affect  airline  earnings. 

On  a  mileage  basis  the  revenue  rate,  the 
level  of  costs,  the  break-even  load  factor,  and 
business  potential  all  appear  to  Increase 
rather  uniformly  (although  not  proportion- 
ally) with  reductions  in  distance.  It  Is  a 
nice,  neat,  orderly  arrangement. 

On  an  hourly  basis,  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely different.  There  is  nothing  logical 
about  the  arrangement.  Whereas  the  busi- 
ness potential  tends  to  Increase  as  distance 
diminishes,  and  the  cost  level  remains  rela- 
tively sUble.  the  yield  begins  to  decline 
.appreciably.  On  this  basis  the  break -even 
load  factor  and  earnings,  the  balance  of  reve- 
nue remaining  after  deducting  related  costs, 
tend  to  vary  with  distance  because  the  yield 
varies  with  flight-time. 

Since  market  prices  are  fundamentally 
established  by  future  earning  power,  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  Investment  analysis 
and  advice  proffered  in  the  financial  district 
rest  upon  future  business  and  earnings  pros- 
pects. Market  predictions  generally  asstime 
that  If  business  improves,  the  security  prices 
will  advance;  but  If  sales  decline,  market 
prices  will  fall,  that  If  the  outlook  favors 
increased  business,  the  issue  should  be  pur- 
chased in  anticipation  of  higher  market 
prices  when  larger  earnings  are  subsequently 
reported. 

Higher  potential  earnings,  in  addition,  in- 
crease the  coverage  factor  and,  therefore, 
also  raise  the  firm's  present  borrowing  power. 

For  these  reasons,  the  annual  ritual  of 
projecting  future  earnings  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  Investment  business. 
Since  this  requires  a  prediction  as  to  what 
win  occur  In  the  future — an  estimate  (as 
distinguished  from  a  mathemAtlcal  certi- 
tude) Is  all  that  can  be  made.  Nevertheless, 
that  estimate  must  be  made  on  an  Informed 
Judgment  which  embraces  all  the  facts  rel- 
evant to  future  earning  capacity,  and  there- 


fore present  worth,  because — right  or  wrong 
— these  earnings  estimates  have  a  substantial 
Influence  on  the  investment  community. 

Normally  In  preparing  these  projections  it 
is  a  working  assumption  that  the  past  record 
of  a  compyany  or  industry  affords  at  least 
a  rough  guide  to  future  performance.  Past 
performance  is  generally  considered  a  useful 
(although  not  infallible)  indication  of  fu- 
ture earning  power. 

However,  any  meaningful  estimate  rests 
tUtlmately  on  the  value  of  the  inputs,  which 
must  be  eventually  translated  into  a  revenue 
yield  and  cost  level.  The  more  questionable 
the  Inputs  and  assumptions,  the  more 
vitiating  the  conclusions  regarding  safety, 
value,  and  appreciation. 

Now  because  airline  operating  costs  are 
relatively  proportional  to  block-flight-time 
and  aircraft  do  not  always  travel  between 
terminals  at  the  same  speed.  It  appears  that 
whereas  the  value  of  mileage  costs  In  esti- 
mating future  performance  is  debatable, 
block-hours  do  afford  a  relatively  safe,  relia- 
ble guide  to  future  operating  costs. 

Revenue,  however,  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem.  Without  going  Into  great 
detail,  the  problem  can  be  summarized  by 
simply  stating  tinder  the  present  fare  struc- 
ture, unlike  costs,  nothing  is  constant,  every- 
thing is  variable — the  rate  per  mile,  the  yield 
per  hour,  and  the  block  speed.  More  impor- 
tant, to  make  matters  worse,  none  of  these 
factors  varies  uniformly  nor  consistently 
with  each  other,  or  time,  or  distance 

The  present  fare  structure  is  not  amicable 
to  analytical  analysis  nor  statistical  forecast- 
ing on  a  system-wide  basis.  There  are  Just 
too  many  questionable  Input  factors  The 
ratio  of  revenues  to  costs  is  fluctuating  con- 
stantly. For  example,  the  basic  Jet  coach  yield 
between  Los  Angeles-Chicago  is  $31.50  per 
hour,  as  opposed  to  $29.00  between  New 
York-Los  Angeles. 

With  this  background,  I  believe  we  CAn 
now  explain  why  1967  airlines  earnings  could 
be  overestimated.  When  any  new  faster  type 
of  equipment  is  placed  into  service,  the  yield 
per  hour  Increases.  A  surcharge  or  more  di- 
rect routing  will  increase  the  yield  further; 
and  since  the  new  equipment  will  normally 
be  assigned  first  to  the  more  lucrative  longer 
routes  and  then  the  medium-haul  services, 
before  finally  being  placed  on  the  short-haul 
routes,  some  time  passes  before  the  yield  per 
hour  begins  to  fall  appreciably. 

Part  of  the  increased  yield  is,  of  course, 
usually  off-set  by  a  higher  lev-el  of  costs. 
However,  due  to  subsequent  efficiencies  re- 
sulting from  the  "learning  curve",  the  new 
cost  level  tends  to  decline  sUghtly  before  It 
finally  stabilizes.  As  a  consequence,  even 
though  the  yield  declines  slowly  as  the  new 
equipment  Is  assigned  to  shorter  medium- 
haul  routes,  the  level  of  costs  slips  too,  caus- 
ing earnings  to  remain  relatively  constant  or 
even  improve  slightly. 

On  a  mileage  basis,  the  rate  per  mile  ap- 
pears to  increase  slightly  while  the  cost  per 
mile  remains  the  same  or  declines  trtfilngly. 
Past  mileage  performance  seems  to  proffer  a 
useful,  and  even  conservative,  guide  to  fu- 
ture earnings  performance. 

Beyond  this  point,  however,  costs  begin  to 
stabilize.  As  the  new  aircraft  are  assigned  to 
shorter  and  shorter  flights  under  800  miles, 
the  yield  begins  to  drop  appreciably,  and 
earnings  quickly  disappear  due  to  the  lever- 
age factor. 

On  a  mileage  basis,  past  performance  no 
longer  affords  a  rough  guide  to  future  earn- 
ings. Costs  appear  to  rise  more  rapidly  than 
revenues.  High  costs,  rather  than  low  reve- 
nue. Is  viewed  as  the  culprit.  Does  that 
sound  rather  familiar? 

Given  these  circumstances,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  airline  officials  have  not  always 
been  as  confident  as  you  that  their  cost  and 
earnings  estimate  would  materialize.  They 
have  learned  the  hard  way  not  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  such  forecasts. 
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Nevertheless,  two  facts  remain:  airline  op- 
erating expenses  are  proportional  to  flight- 
time,  and  earnings  are  the  balance  of  reve- 
nues that  remains  after  deducting  related 
costs.  As  a  consequence,  regardless  of  how 
airiine  fares  are  constructed,  it  is  essential 
to  the  safety  and  value  of  the  investment 
that  fares  be  established  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  total  yield  exceeds  the  rather  stable 
hourly  operating  costs  by  an  amount  sufB- 
cient  to  assure  adequate  earnings. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  a  new  fare 
structure  has  been  proposed.  One  which 
would  more  closely  relate  fares  to  block- 
flight-ttme.  One  which  would  liberalize 
routings  and  improve  the  service.  One  which 
would  improve  the  productiveness  of  Jets, 
thereby  mcreasing  tneir  earnings  potential 
and  enhancing  their  value. 

As  part  of  this  proposal  it  has  also  been 
suggested  that  passenger-  and  ton-hour 
statistics  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
passenger-  and  ton-mile  statistics.  The  pas- 
senger-hour would  provide  a  more  accurate 
unit  measurement  of  the  amount  of  service 
rendered,  the  costs  incurred  and  revenue 
yield  obtained.  It  would  proffer  a  more  use- 
ful indicator  of  future  earning  power. 

The  passenger-hour  fare  structure  will  not 
provide  a  panacea  for  all  airline  problems, 
for  even  though  fares  are  constructed  on  an 
hourly  basis,  individual  fares  will  still  be  a 
fixed  amount.  Changes  in  block  speed,  rout- 
ing, weather,  direction,  and  airport  conges- 
tion will  still  have  an  influence  on  the  yield, 
but  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Under  the  hourly  fare  structure,  airline 
officials  wUl  be  better  Informed  and  better 
able  to  anticipate  such  changes  in  advance. 
Both  the  yield  and  the  ratio  of  over-all  reve- 
nues to  expenses  should  be  much  more  stable. 
Past  revenue  performance  will  provide  a  rela- 
tively reliable  yardstick  to  future  revenues. 

In  addition,  since  the  passenger-hour  fare 
structure  eliminates  the  Inherent  need  for 
linear  routings  required  by  a  mileage  fare 
structure,  the  airlines  will  be  ai>le  to  offer 
more  liberal  routings.  More  liberal  routings. 
In  turn,  will  enable  the  airlines  to  use  their 
equipment  more  productively. 

For  example,  last  month  Alaska  Airlines 
began  routing  all  of  its  passengers  to  Western 
Alaska  in  a  round-robin  pattern.  The  new 
routing  saved  Alaska  about  35  minutes  In 
block  flying  time  and  2  landings  per  day.  be- 
sides making  the  aircraft  available  for  an- 
other service  2  hours  and  20  minutes  earlier. 
This  relatively  small  time  savings  added 
about  HOO.OOO  to  Alaska's  annual  earnings. 
Flexible  routings  make  Jets  more  productive, 
and  enhance  their  value. 

In  this  regard,  I  might  mention  I  am  hop- 
ing the  airlines  will  be  eventually  able  to 
chop  about  75.000  hours — primarily  DC-3'3 
and  Convalrs — from  their  schedule  through 
the  greater  use  of  hub-point  routings.  Such 
a  reduction  could  conceivably  produce  a  $10 
to  $20-mllllon  savings  In  operating  costs,  In- 
cluding a  $5.5  to  $8-mllllon  reduction  In  fed- 
eral subsidies. 

The  savings  In  subsidy  alone  could  be 
sulHcient  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
800  additional  air  trafHc  controllers  and  100 
flight-standard  supervisors  President  John- 
son recently  requested. 

Since  the  real  Interest  of  investors  centers 
on  earnings.  It  Is  the  future  earnings  poten- 
tial and  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
such  earnings  which  attracts  capital.  Al- 
though it  Is  not  practical  to  compare  here 
the  future  earnings  potential  of  varloiw  air- 
lines, I  do  believe  you  can  get  a  "feel"  for 
future  earning  power  by  comparing  the  rela- 
tive requirements  of  various  types  of  equip- 
ment. 

Using  about  a  20 ^'r  profit  margin.  It  ap- 
pears that  whereas  the  old  venerable  DC-3 
needs  about  $200  an  hour  In  revenue  to  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  return,  a  two-engine 
prop-jet  requires  $450-$500  per  hour,  a  two- 
engine  Jet  $800  an  hour,  a  three-engine  Jet 


$1,200  p)er  hotir,  and  a  four-engine  ]et- 
$1,600  an  hour.  The  747  will  require  around 
$3,000  an  hour  in  revenue,  as  compared  to 
$7,000  for  the  SST. 

The  revenue  required  per  passenger-hour 
or  ton-hour  to  attain  these  or  similar 
levels  wUl  vary,  depending  upon  the  differ- 
ences in  operating  philosophies  between 
companies,  seating  configuration,  charac- 
teristics of  the  cargo,  density  of  traffic,  load 
factor,  and  of  course,  the  value  of  the 
service. 

However,  don't  let  that  SST  figure  scare 
you;  it  appears  to  be  a  very  eflicient  air- 
plane. Its  large  capacity  and  high  speed 
make  a  rate  of  under  $50  a  passenger- 
hour  economically  feasible.  This  means 
that  if  the  sonic  boom  problem  can  be 
licked,  the  SST  has  truly  large  money 
making  possibilities — especially  when  you 
consider  that  on  high  density  routes,  value- 
of-servlce  considerations  will  necessitate  a 
surcharge  and  the  actual  yield  will  prob- 
ably exceed  $50  an  hour.  But  I  must  em- 
phasize, the  sonic  boom  must  be  licked; 
its  present  impact  upon  the  community  Is 
totally  unacceptable.  I  speak  from  personal 
experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  require- 
ments of  the  747  and  SST  indicate  clearly 
the  need  for  a  fall-safe  all  weather  landing 
system.  There  Is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  cost  of  diverting  a  DC-3  capable  of  earn- 
ing less  than  $200  an  hour  (under  normal 
condltons)  and  a  $3,000  an  hour  plus  747 
to  another  airport,  not  to  mention  the 
thought  of  stacking  a  $7,000  an  hour  SST 
In  the  holding  pattern  over  Kennedy  for  one 
hour. 

Thus,  because  It  Is  the  fundamental  earn- 
ing power  of  an  airline  which  viltlmately 
supports  Its  securities — and  the  balance  of 
revenues  that  remains  after  deducting  re- 
lated airline  costs  Is  ultimately  determined 
by  yield  per  hour — It  Is  essential  to  the  safe- 
ty, value  and  appreciation  of  the  Investment 
that  the  total  hourly  yield  of  an  airline 
exceed  Its  rather  stable  hourly  aircraft  costs, 
regardless  of  how  fares  are  constructed. 

Generally  speaking,  voluminous  evidence 
indicates  that  a  sound  fare  structure  re- 
quires that  the  respective  fares  Increase 
with  block-fllght-tlme  because  costs  In- 
crease with  block-fllght-tlme.  and  that  a 
departure  from  this  principle  (except  for 
considerations  of  value-of -service)  will  tend 
to  lessen  the  revenues  of  the  carriers,  weaken 
their  economic  and  financial  position,  and 
Impair  their  capacity  to  render  adequate, 
economical   and  efHcient  service. 

Expanding  sales  are  one  thing,  profits  are 
another.  The  airlines  sUll  have  a  strong  traffic 
growth  characteristic.  Many  shorter  haul 
markets  offer  truly  large  money  making  op- 
portunities. Demand  In  these  markets  ap- 
pears to  be  more  price  inelastic  than  longer- 
httVU  markets  due  to  a  higher  value-of- 
scrvlce  to  the  businessman.  In  addition, 
many  smaller  short-haul  markets  proffer  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  operating  costs 
through  greater  use  of  hub-point  routings. 

To  develop  these  opportunities,  the  airlines 
need  a  rate  structure  related  to  the  i>as- 
senger-hour  and  ton-hour.  The  Industry 
badly  needs  a  new  fare  structure  If  It  Is  to 
resume  the  earnings  growth  that  has  per- 
ceptibly slowed  down  this  year  due  princi- 
pally to  the  declining  yield  per  hour. 

Dilution  of  earnings  due  to  conversion 
of  bonds,  Investment  tax  credits,  debt: equity 
ratios,  block  holdings,  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures are  all  important  In  determining 
market  value  .  .  .  but  first  you  have  to  have 
earnings  .  .  .  flrst  you  have  to  have  an 
adequate  yield  per  hour. 

One  flnal  thought  before  I  close.  What  I 
have  said  today  about  the  effect  of  speed  on 
airline  revenues  and  earnings  Is  also  appli- 
cable to  a  lesser  (but  growing)  extent  to  the 
other  modes  of  transport. 

The    president    of    American    Export    Is- 


brandtsen  Lines.  Mr.  A.  Theodore  DeSmedt 
recently  declared  it  would  be  economically 
unfeasible  to  have  a  $25-mllllon  container- 
ship  capable  of  25  knots  proceeding  up  and 
down  the  Great  Lakes  Seaway  at  5  to  9 
knots.^  Mr.  DeSmedt  is  right.  Slowing  down 
such  a  ship  would  seriously  reduce  its  pro- 
ductlvlty,  the  company's  earning  power,  and 
its  market  value. 

Similarly,  the  high-speed  trains  and  super- 
highways are  going  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  railroads,  the  truck-lines  and 
the  bus-lines.  To  what  extent  these  Increases 
can  be  translated  into  earnings  rest  prinjarlly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  management,  the 
umon  and  the  regulatory  agencies.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  not  hurt  tliese  officials  to  begin 
taking  elapsed-ilme  into  greater  considera- 
tion now  as  a  principal  factor  in  determining 
revenue  and  earnings  potential,  as  well  a 
costs.  Eventually,  the  passenger-hour  and 
ton-hour  may  become  the  standard  yard- 
stick by  which  all  transportation  services 
are  measured. 

Gentlemen,  everything  I  have  said  today 
can  be  wrapped-up  in  less  than  10  words: 
"The  passenger-hour  and  ton-hour  measure 
earning  power." 

TABLE  1.- DISTRIBUTION  OF  US  SCHEDULED  AIRLINE 
PASSENGER  BY  LENGTH  OF  HAUL.  ALL  CLASSES  OF  SERV- 
ICE.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1%5 


Length  at  passenger 
trip  (miles) 

Passengers 

Perctnt 

of 
market 

Oyerji; 
perctnl 

matkel 

0  to  199       

9,792,680 

18,463,790 

9,425,110 

7,011,800 

5,007.540 

5,108,950 

2.041,360 

1,590,600 

1,657,290 

1,298,290 

910,090 

1,016,280 

2, 109, 690 

149,970 

14.9 

28.2 

14.4 

10.7 

7  6 

7.8 

3.1 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

1.4 

1.6 

3.2 

.2 

M9 

200  10  399 

400  to  599             ...^  .-» 

43.1 
57  5 

600  10  799 

800  to  999 

68.2 
75  8 

1.000  to  1.199 .. 

1.200  to  1.399  

1.400to  1,599     

83.6 
86. 7 
89.1 

1.600  to  1,799 

1  800  to  1  999 

91.6 
93  6 

2  000  to  2  199       

95.0 

2  200  to  2.399  

96.6 

2  400  to  2,599         

99.8 

2,600  to  2,799 

100.0 

Source:  Domestic  Origin-Destination  Survey  of  Airllrte  Pas- 
senger Iraftic,  1%5,  vol.  VI,  table  3,  Summary  Length  ot 
Passenger  Trip  (10  Percent  Samole  From  Jan.  1  Through  Dec 
31,  1%5;  Multiplied  by  10)  All  Classes  ol  Service." 

Table  2. — Relative  revenue  requirement  for 
various  type  of  aircraft  equipment  per  air- 
craft-hour flow  (U.S.  domestic  services) 

Yield  required 

Equipment  types:  per  aircraft-hour 

DC-3 --- $200 

2-englne  Jet — 45O-50C 

2-englne  Jet  - — 8O0 

3-engine  Jet 1,200 

4-englne  Jet 1.600 

B-747 3.000 

SST   (B-2707)    7,000 


ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matt«r 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  former  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin.  For  24  years,  he 
represented  Wisconsin  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 


» Bamberger,  Warner,  "U.S.  Asked  to  End 
Aid  to  Lake  Route",  New  York  Times,  New 
York  (Saturday,  August  12,  1967)  p.  40M. 
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ate.  His  four  terms  in  the  Senate  were 
the  longest  period  of  service  in  that  body 
for  any  Wisconsin  Senator. 

He  served,  with  great  distinction,  first 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1947-48,  and  then  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  1953-54.  Senator 
Wiley  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  as  well  as  an 
original  supporter  of  the  ratification 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
During  his  senatorial  career,  he  attended 
numeious  international  peace  confer- 
ences. He  was  also  prominent  in  win- 
ning Senate  approval  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

In  my  early  days  in  the  House.  Sena- 
tor Wiley  often  took  time  to  give  me 
advice,  and  I  will  always  remember  not 
only  his  in.sight  and  counsel,  but  also. 
the  warm  and  generous  spirit  that  moti- 
vated him.  He  was  a  warm,  good- 
natured  man,  well  liked,  and  well  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1967,  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial which  recalls  Alexander  Wiley's 
political  courage  and  his  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  his  country. 

Alexander  Wiley 

Former  Sen.  Alexander  Wiley  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  small-town  banker,  lawyer 
and  farmer  who  made  a  national  career  out 
of  backslnpplng.  Wisconsin  cheese  and  a 
high  degree  of  courage.  During  his  24  years 
In  the  Senate  he  rose  to  the  chairmanship 
of  that  body's  Judiciary  Committee  and  later 
Its  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  he 
never  lost  his  homespvin  qualities.  His  ap- 
peal was  direct  to  the  people  In  the  style 
that  he  learned  .is  a  Kiwanls  governor.  Yet 
he  maintained  a  large  degree  of  independence 
and  the  capacity  to  change  his  mind  In  re- 
sponse to  changing  circumstances. 

It  was  not  easy  for  this  conservative  coun- 
try businessman  of  Norwegian  stock  to  aban- 
don the  isolationism  that  became  so  in- 
grained In  Wisconsin  after  World  War  I.  But 
his  close  association  inlth  Sen.  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  of  Michigan  convinced  him.  after 
the  United  States  wa.s  deeply  Involved  In 
World  War  II.  that  a  ch.inglng  world  de- 
manded a  fresh  view  of  International  policy. 
He  became  a  stout  advocate  of  the  United 
Natlon.s.  foreign  aid  and  American  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 

The  Wisconsin  Republican  organization 
censured  him  In  1953  for  his  opposition  to 
the  proposed  Brlcker  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  designed  to  curtail  the  Presi- 
dent's treaty-making  power.  Three  years 
later  he  was  denied  renomlnatlon  by  the 
party  hierarchy,  at  the  behest  of  his  Junior 
colleague.  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  who 
was  at  the  height  of  his  hysterical  antl- 
Communlst  crusade.  With  characteristic 
courage,  however.  Mr.  Wiley  defied  his  party, 
won  the  senatorial  primary  and  was  sub- 
sequently reelected. 

Though  he  Is  not  likely  to  be  ranked  among 
the  greatest  senatorial  leaders  In  either  for- 
eign or  domestic  affairs,  he  will  have  an 
honored  place  among  the  large  number  of 
unpretentious  legislators  of  sound  instincts 
who  have  served  their  country  faithfully. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  happened  to  miss  reading  the 
funny  papers,  but  I  got  my  morning 
chuckle  anyway,  since  I  was  lucky  to 
come  across  a  copy  of  a  new  Republican 
National  Committee  newsletter.  The 
newsletter  is  published  by  the  commit- 
tee's minorities  division  and  is  titled 
"New  Directions." 

A  feature  entitled  'Spotlight  on  the 
HiU  •  caught  my  eye.  It  discusses  the 
recently  enacted  rat  control  amendment 
to  H.R.  6418.  the  partnership  for  health 
legislation.  This  newsletter  is  designed 
to  show  Republican  leadership  in  legisla- 
tion to  help  minorities,  which  translates, 
of  course,  into  the  poor  urban  minori- 
ties. 

Discussing  the  vote  on  the  rat  control 
amendment.  "New  Directions"  proudly 
announces  "68  RepubHcans  for."  It  ne- 
glects to  reveal  the  OOP  vote  against  the 
amendment.  It  is  true— 68  Republicans 
did  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  110 
voted  against  the  amendment.  If  we  fol- 
low the  inferences  of  "New  Directions." 
this  was  110  Republican  votes  against 
minorities. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  complete,  for  my 
Republican  friends  and  "New  Direc- 
tions." the  Republican  votes  on  other 
urban  issues  this  session. 

The  Republicans  demonstrated  their 
.solicitude  for  the  problems  of  urban  poor 
when  141  of  them  voted  to  slash  funds 
for  model  cities;  they  showed  deep  con- 
cern when  163  Republicans  voted  to 
delete  funds  for  rent  supplements,  while 
only  12  Republicans  voted  for  the  sup- 
plement funds. 

On  July  20,  148  Republicans  voted 
against  the  rule  to  permit  the  House 
to  consider  the  original  rat  control  bill, 
while  only  22  Republicans  voted  to  let 
the  House  consider  it.  "New  Directions  ' 
should  print  the  Republican  comment  on 
the  rat  control  bill  rule.  I  am  certain 
urban  minorities  would  appreciate  read- 
ing some  knee-slapping  humor  about 
rats. 

Let  me  say  I  was  at  first  encouraged 
by  the  name  of  this  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  publication. 

However,  its  contents  belie  its  title. 
The  GOP  elephant  is  still  going  the  sam'? 
old  direction — backward. 


Governments  at  all  levels,  businesses, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
already  paying  the  costs  of  our  inaction. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  is  losing  $20 
miUion  a  day  in  badly  needed  revenues. 

Higher  interest  rates  and  rising  prices 
are  cutting  deeply  into  America's  pocket- 
books.  The  costs  of  Federal  and  munici- 
pal borrowing  are  up  dramatically  over  a 
few  months  ago — as  much  as  1'4  percent 
higher.  Corporate  bond  and  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  have  all  risen  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  economy  and  the  public 

Price  rises  have  been  equally  preda- 
tory. In  the  7-month  period  from  Octo- 
ber 1966  to  May  1967  the  consumer  price 
index  rose  less  than  it  has  in  the  3-month 
period  from  May  to  August — already  11 
percent. 

Without  the  surtax,  prices  will  soar  by 
as  much  as  5  percent  in  1968.  inflicting 
hardship  mo.st  cruelly  on  those  least  able 
to  protect  themselves — families  on  fixed 
incomes,  the  old.  and  the  poor. 

Few  of  us  seem  willing  to  face  the  fact 
that  higher  interest  rates  and  prices  will 
consume  more  of  the  consumers  dollar 
than  the  proposed  tax  increase. 

The  surcharge  will  cost  the  Nation  far 
less  than  the  results  of  congressional  in- 
action. These  results  will  be  measured  in 
a  huge  deficit,  roaring  inflation,  unstable 
economic  growth,  a  wage -price  spiral, 
and  in  the  crushed  hopes  of  millions  of 
American  families. 

I  urge  swift  passage  of  the  President's 
proposal. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  "NEW 
DIRECTION" 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  OHara]   may  ex- 


DANGERS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  IN- 
ACTION ON  PRESIDENTS  SURTAX 
CITED 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Pi-esident  Jolinson  proposed  the  tem- 
poi-ary  10-percent  surtax  in  August,  he 
warned  us  of  the  costs  of  failure  to  act. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  next 
month  the  Soviet  Union  will  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  But  there  will  be  little  cause 
for  celebration  by  Russia's  3  million 
Jews.  For  them,  the  Soviet  regime  has 
brought  only  limited  freedom.  Mistreat- 
ment and  discrimination  persist.  Anti- 
Semitism,  while  officially  banned  by  the 
So\1et  Government,  nevertheless  re- 
mains a  grim  fact  of  life  for  these  3  mil- 
lion people. 

An  American  rabbi.  Shelomo  ben- 
Israel,  writing  of  his  travels  through 
Russia  earlier  this  year,  reached  this 
gloomy  conclusion  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  as  a  booklet  called  "Russian 
Sketches": 

There  is  no  exaggerating  the  peril  in  which 
Jewish  faith  and  tradition  stand  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  The  Russians  are  determined  to 
obliterate,  by  repression  and  attrition,  our 
age-old  religion  and  culture. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
it  cannot  be  done. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  a  re- 
cent newspaper  report,  there  are  "new 
and  heartening '  signs  that  many  young 
Jews  in  Russia — so-called  voluntary- 
Jews  who  choose  to  designate  their  na- 
tionality as  Jewish — are  clinging  to  their 
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heritage.  Just  a  few  days  ago  on  October 
25,  thousands  of  Russian  Jews  joined  in 
the  celebration  of  Sinchat  Torah,  an  an- 
cient observance  that  has  become,  to 
them,  as  a  symbol  of  desire  for  a  full  and 
meaningful  religious  life. 

The  newspaper  report  appeared  in  the 
July  12  Christian  Science  Monitor  under 
the  headline,  "Reds  Spar  With  Jews  in 
Russia."  The  author  was  Paul  Wohl,  who 
has  lived,  worked,  and  traveled  in  Rus- 
sia, most  recently  last  December.  His  ac- 
count of  the  current  status  of  Soviet 
Jews  Is  balanced  and  objective.  The  full 
report  follows: 

Reds  Spar  With  Jews  in  Russia 
A  cloud  hangs  over  the  Soviet  Union's 
3  million  Jews.  Tel  Aviv's  broadcasts  are 
Jammed.  The  sleek  cars  of  the  Israeli  Em- 
bassy with  the  star  ol  David  have  disap- 
peared. The  few  score  Jews  with  emigration 
visas  for  Israel  cannot  leave 

In  the  hour  of  Its  military  triumph.  Israel 
for  Soviet  Jews  has  become  a  hostile  coun- 
try To  express  sympathy  for  Israel  would  be 
betraying  the  Soviet  fatherland,  says  the 
press  What  does  it  mean  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  IsraeP  No  one  knows  for  certain. 
A  word  may  be  sufficient,  a  letter  to  a 
friend       .  . 

Solomon  B.  Dolnlk.  a  retired  geodesic  engi- 
neer and  a  Jew  who  In  February  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  as  a  traitor  for  having 
"disseminated  antl-Sovlet  as  well  as  Zionist 
pamphlets,"  may  stlU  be  e.xecuted. 

Surely  Soviet  Jews  have  grounds  for  worry, 
but  they  have  not  demeaned  themselves. 
More  than  one  month  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Israeli-Arab  war.  Soviet  officials  still 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  declaration 
of  rabbis  and  Jewish  Intellectuals  condem- 
ning Israel. 

The  pressure  was  great  Beginning  In 
March,  officials  of  the  few  remaining  syna- 
gogues were  urged  by  state  security  organs 
to  start  a  letter-writing  campaign  denounc- 
ing Israel.  By  the  end  of  June  the  campaign 
had  not  come  off. 

ONLY   ONE   PROTEST 

Only  In  Dushambe,  Tadjikistan,  did  a  Jew- 
ish congregation — a  congregation  without  a 
rabbi — issue  an  anti-Israel  statement.  The 
large  Jewish  communities  of  Moscow  (285.- 
OOOt,  Leningrad  (165.000V  Kiev  (220.000)  and 
Odessa  (250.000)  remained  silent. 

Organized  religious  communities  in  the  So- 
viet Union  are  supposed  to  support  the  poli- 
cies of  party  and  state.  Ever  since  the  war. 
tn  matters  of  foreign  policy,  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  Kremlin  have  been 
one.  Soviet  Baptists  and  Lutherans  consist- 
ently declare  their  Soviet  patriotism. 

The  Soviet  Union's  religious  Jews  consist- 
ing mostly  of  pensioners,  are  one  of  the 
smallest,  poorest,  and  least  favored  of  orga- 
nized religious  communities.  That  they,  to- 
gether with  the  many  prominent  Jewish 
artists,  scholars,  and  writers  should  have  re- 
mained silent  so  long,  is  a  sign  that  some- 
thing has  changed  in  the  condition  of  Soviet 
Jews . 

Either  the  Kremlin  has  not  used  its  enor- 
mous powers  or  Soviet  Jews  have  gained  a 
measure  of  Belf-respect  which  Is  something 
new  In  the  history  of  the  complex  relations 
between  the  Jews  and  Russian  ind  Soviet 
society. 

Like  the  Armenians,  of  whom  there  are  only 
a  few  hundred  thousand  more  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Jews  are  at  the  same  time  a 
religious  community  and  a  naUonaUty.  Like 
Soviet  Armenians,  the  great  majority  of 
Soviet  Jews,  especially  the  Communist - 
educated  younger  and  middle  generations, 
are  not  religious.  But  unlike  the  Armenians, 
they  neither  have  a  national  republic  nor  a 
common  language. 


Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  inhabitants      munlst  Armv  officers,   also  studied  Hph,„ 
the  Jewish  autonomous  nrnvlncp  of  nirn.       a=  i^.,„i  ,,„.»"„  ,~. ^...  „,. 7  "^  «f Drew. 


of  the  Jewish  autonomous  province  of  Biro 
bldzhan  in  the  Par  Eastern  region  are  Jews. 
Were  it  not  for  the  ancient  Russian  leglsla- 
latlon  according  to  which  everyone  miist 
register  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  more  than 
a  hundred  different  ethnic  groups  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Jews  as  a  national  might  have 
disappeared, 

NATIONALITY  OPITONAL 

There  was  much  Intermarriage  in  the  flrst 
decades  of  Soviet  power.  At  the  age  of  16, 
children  from  mixed  marriages  could,  and 
still  can,  opt  for  the  nationality  of  either 
parent.  Because  of  surviving  anti-Semitism 
the  party  expected  that  virtually  all  chil- 
dren of  mixed  marriages  would  choose  non- 
Jewish  nationality. 

It  did  not  work  out  that  way.  The  number 
of  mixed  marriages  declined  sharply.  And 
more  and  more  children  of  these  marriages 
registered  as  Jews,  even  though  they  knew 
neither  Yiddish  nor  Hebrew  and  were  al- 
most totally  Ignorant  of  Jewish  history  and 
cultural  traditions. 

Quite  a  few  American  Jews  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  were  astonished  to  meet  blond, 
barrel-chested  Russian  sailors  who  had  the 
word  "Yevrel,"  meaning  Hebrew  or  Jew,  writ- 
ten on  their  identification  papers  or  internal 
passports,  which  are  compulsory  for  all  Sovi- 
et  citizens  just  as  they  were  under  the 
czars. 

Case  after  case  has  become  known  in  the 
United  States  of  half-Jewish  relatives  in  the 
Soviet-Union  ,  who  as  grown  men  and  women 
requested  the  authorities  to  change  their  na- 
tionality from,  say,  Russian  or  Latvian  Into 
Jewish. 

Almost  none  of  these  young  "voluntary 
Jews"  belongs  to  a  Jewish  religious  congrega- 
tion, but  on  Joyotifl  Jewish  feast  days  many 
of  them  go  to  the  synagogue  and  sing  and 
dance  In  the  yard  or  on  the  surrounding 
streets;  among  them  young  men  in  Army 
uniform  with  military  decorations. 

A  Russian-speaking  American.  Rabbi  She- 
lomo  ben-Israel,  recently  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  told  In  a  series  of  arti- 
cles published  under  the  title  "Russian 
Sketches"  by  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, how  he  asked  one  such  boy  why  he  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  Slmchat  Torah,  the  feast 
celebrated  after  completion  of  the  annual 
reading  of  the  books  of  Moses. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it,"  said  the 
boy,  "I'm  Jewish.  I  feel  Jewish.  I  can't  recite 
the  prayers  and  I  can't  read  Yiddish  or  He- 
brew. So  I  go  to  the  synagogue  to  be  with 
other  Jewish  people  and  have  a  good  time 
with  my  friends.  Once  a  year  I  want  to  show 
everyone  I'm  Jewish,  so  I  dance  and  sing 
with  all  the  others." 

For  anyone  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  In  czarlst  days  this  is  new  and 
heartening.  Although  the  Jews  under  the 
czar  had  a  Jewish  culfural  life  with  books, 
newspapers,  and  schools  of  their  own,  they 
frequently  suffered  violence  and  persecution. 
In  their  great  majority  the  Jews  were  lim- 
ited to  the  pale  and  forbidden  to  live  In 
such  cities  as  Moscow  and  St.  Petersbiu-g 
(now  Leningrad).  Hence  the  ordinary  Jews 
among  gentile  Russians  were  withdrawn  and 
anxious.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  for- 
eign to  a  yotmg  Jew  under  the  czar  than  the 
present-day  easy-going  Joyous  public  dem- 
onstration of  Jewlshness  in  metropolitan 
cities. 

Even  party  members  are  proud  of  their 
Jewlshness.  When  this  writer  questioned  a 
Soviet  biologist,  an  acquaintance  of  long 
standing,  about  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
he  disclosed  that  he  was  a  Jew.  As  a  young- 
ster before  the  revolution  he  had  gone  to  a 
Jewish  8Ch(X)l.  was  fluent  in  Yiddish  and  had 
studied  classical  Hebrew.  An  Army  officer 
with  a  fine  record  during  the  war,  he  was  a 
long-time  party  member. 
His  daughters,  who  married  Jewish  Com- 


As  loyal  party  members  they  reject  Zionism! 

PECtTLlAB  PHIL080PHT 

How  did  this  Soviet  scholar  explain  his 
attachment  to  Jewish  nationality?  Could 
there  be  a  Jewish  national  culture  without  a 
separate  language  and  a  land? 

The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  peculla- 
Russian  and  Soviet  philosophy  according  to 
which  everyone  must  have"  an  ethnical 
Identity,  in  other  words  belong  to  a  nation  or 
tribe.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  state  is  not 
enough.  Citizenship  per  se  to  Russians  is  an 
abstract  concept. 

Although  Soviet  Communists  do  not 
criticize  their  party  in  front  of  non-Com- 
munlste,  it  Is  evident  that  my  friend  would 
have  welcomed  more  leeway  for  Jewlsli 
cultural  activities. 

Today  there  is  not  a  single  daily  Jewish 
newspaper  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Oiiiy  seven 
books  in  Yiddish  were  published  in  the  pas'. 
five  years.  A  Yiddish  magazine,  "Sovietish 
Heimland,"  appears  more  or  less  regularlj 
every  month  in  a  limited  edition.  Only  two 
books  In  Yiddish  were  published  last  year 
with  more  copies  sold  abroad  than  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  are  no  Jewish  schools.  Hebrew  li 
taught  at  Moscow  University  but  until  las: 
year  only  four  students  were  .assigned  to  the 
Hebrew  course:  all  non-Jews  Moscow  used  to 
have  a  famous  Jewish  theater:  there  was  a 
Jewish  theater  in  Kiev.  Now  there  are  only 
a  few  itinerant  theater  groups  performing  tn 
Yiddish. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  one  Jos'.d 
Chornobllsky  was  arrested  for  collecting 
signatures  on  a  petition  asking  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  national  theater  In 
Kiev. 

TWO    REASONS    TOR    POLICY 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  restrictive 
policy.  One  is  Soviet  antl-Zlonlsm,  the  other 
is  the  fear  that  Jewish  cultural  activities 
might  revive  the  Jewish  religion. 

Both  reasons  are  ambivalent.  The  Soviet 
Union  as  a  member  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  cosponsoreci  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  state  of  Israel  20  years  age 
The  Kremlin's  present  policy  toward  Israel 
Is  related  to  Moscow's  wooing  of  the  .'U'ab 
states  and  to  the  fact  that  Israel  firmly  sides 
with  the  West. 

As  a  capitalist  country,  depending  S- 
nanclally  largely  on  the  United  States,  the 
Soviets  have  come  to  regard  Israel  as  an 
American  bastion  in  a  Middle  East  which 
they  would  like  to  turn  into  their  sphere  of 
influence.  Yet,  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  N. 
Kosygin  has  stated  at  the  United  Nations 
that  the  Soviets,  unlike  the  Arabs,  are  not 
opposed  to  Israel's  existence. 

Even  if  the  Soviets  were  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Washington  about  collabora- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  they  are  unlikely  tc 
establish  close  relations  with  Israel,  because 
it  might  lead  to  a  mass  exodus  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Once  Jews  are  allowed  to  emigrate  In  large 
numbers,  a  demand  for  the  right  to  emigraM 
might  spread  to  other  nationalities.  The 
"closed  society"  of  Soviet  communism  would 
have  to  open  and  the  Soviet  state  would 
cease  to  be  a  centrally  governed  citadel. 

Soviet  concern  about  a  revival  of  Jewish 
cultural  activities  also  has  two  sides.  Jewish 
culture  Is  permeated  with  religious  tradition 
A  revival  of  Jewish  religious  life  In  the  Soviet 
Union  might  strengthen  all  religions,  espe- 
cially the  smaller  groups,  where  religious  life 
Is  most  Intense  and  therefore  most  challeng- 
ing to  communism 

In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  Soviets  aUo 
distrust  Judaism's  many  International  as- 
sociations. This  may  explain  why  Jewish 
rabbis,  alone  among  the  representatives  o'. 
recognized  religions  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
never  have  been  allowed  to  attend  Interna- 
tional congresses, 
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Behind  these  rational  considerations  there 
are  the  age-old  popular  prejudices  against 
the  Jews,  which  the  party  officially  fights, 
Antl-Semltlsm  Is  a  crime  according  to  Soviet 
law.  But  anti-Semitism  still  permeates  the 
thinking  of  many  party  and  state  officials  in 
the  provinces  up  to  the  middle  echelon. 
Some  of  the  top  leaders  have  bowed  to  these 
prejudices. 

This  explains  why  former  Premier  Nlkita 
S  Khrushchev  chlded  Yevghenl  Yevtushenko 
lor  his  f>oem,  Bably  Yar,  which  evoked  the 
t.'agedy  of  the  200,000  Jews  of  Kiev — slaugh- 
tered by  the  Nazis,  and  deplored  the  sur- 
vival of  antl-SemltIsm  among  Russians.  Mr, 
Khrushchev  was  not  alone.  General  Secre- 
tary Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  in  Kiev  on  Oct.  23, 
1965,  spoke  of  "the  mass  murder  of  Soviet 
citizens  ...  in  Bably  Yar"  without  once 
mentioning  the  martyrdom  of  the  Jews. 

Also  related  to  these  prejudldes  is  the 
poor  representation  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
political  structure.  Thus  there  are  only  13 
Jews  among  the  5,761  members  of  the  su- 
preme Soviets  or  Legislatures  of  the  15  Soviet 
republics  and  only  11  Jews  among  the  2,842 
members  of  the  supreme  soviet*  of  auton- 
omous republics.  It  Is  the  same  thing  In  the 
local  Soviets.  The  local  Soviets,  according  to 
the  monthly  of  the  central  statistical  admin- 
istration (No,  3  of  1967)  had  2.010.540  mem- 
bers and  only  8,124  were  Jews,  a  little  more 
than  one  third  of  1  percent.  The  total  num- 
ber ol  Jews  in  the  Soviet  population  Is  close 
tol'j  percent. 

HIGH  PROFESSIONAL  RATIO 

I:  IS  different  In  the  professions.  The  nvim- 
bers  of  Jews  among  artists,  mathematicians, 
physicists,  economists,  philosophers,  sociolo- 
gists, writers,  and  journalists  Is  several  times 
their  share  in  the  population. 

There  are  few  Jews,  however,  among  high 
Soviet  officials  and  none  among  responsible 
party  leaders.  Deputy  Premier  Venyamln  E. 
Dymshlts.  whom  Premier  Kosygin  mentioned 
at  his  recent  press  conference  at  the  United 
Nations,  Is  an  exception. 

Like  everything  in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  is  in  flux.  Premier 
Kosygin  on  December  3,  In  Paris  said  that 
the  Soviets  would  do  "everything  possible" 
to  facilitate  a  reunification  of  Jewish  fam- 
ilies and,  "If  some  of  them  want  to  leave  us, 
to  open  the  road.  This  does  not  raise  any 
problem  of  principle,  and  will  not  raise  any." 

The  Premier's  promise  was  promptly  pub- 
lished in  Izvestla  and  Komsomolskaya  Prav- 
da:  only  the  words  "everything  possible"  were 
missing,  In  practice,  opposition  cropped  up 
very  soon. 

The  Kremlin  Is  aware  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  visiting  Israeli  artists  were  re- 
ceived last  year  and  did  not  like  It, 

Soviet  authorities  are  very  concerned  about 
popular  Jewish  response  to  visiting  Israeli 
artists  Three  persons  arrested  In  Riga  last 
July  for  obstructing  the  police  when  the 
Jews  jammed  the  street  in  front  of  the  thea- 
ter where  Israeli  artists  were  performing,  were 
given  two-year  prison  sentences. 

Although  It  IB  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  majority  of  Soviet  Jews  would  prefer  to 
live  in  Israel  rather  than  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  cultural  attraction  of  Israel  worries  the 
suspicious  Soviets.  But,  intent  on  seeking  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  West,  the  Kremlin 
neither  wants  to  give  further  cause  to  those 
Western  Communists  and  Communist-sym- 
pathizers who  have  publicly  accused  the 
Soviet  Union  of  anti-Semitism  nor  does  it 
want  to  exasperate  Its  already  stirred  up 
Jews. 

This  may  explain  why  the  pressure  on 
Soviet  Jews  to  come  out  against  Israel  was 
not  so  strong  as  to  break  every  resistance,  as 
Would  have  been  the  case  In  former  years. 


A  LAST  LOOK  AT  EXPO 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the 
successful  Canadian  Expo  67  prepares 
to  join  the  long  history  of  world  fairs — 
many  less  well  remembered — we  can 
pause  to  add  a  few  thoughts  on  the  over- 
ly criticized,  overly  praised  U.S.  pavilion 
and  exhibit. 

Bill  Bantey,  in  a  recent  article  In  a 
Montreal  paper,  has  explored  the  current 
demand,  by  would-be  purchasers,  for  the 
pavilion  and  has  looked  anew  at  the  ex- 
hibit within  it. 

The  column  points  out  that  while  not 
emphasizing  technology',  the  exhibit 
managed  to  portray  a  sophisticated  gai- 
ety that  represents,  perhaps,  a  step  for- 
ward for  Americans  who  have  long  been 
rightfully  criticized  for  an  overindul- 
gence in  technological  bragging.  As.  Mr, 
Bantey  phrases  it: 

The  notable  absence  of  fiag-wavlng  and 
chest-thumping  alone  is  praiseworthy,  espe- 
cially since  Americans  are  Involved. 

Mr,  Bantey  adds: 

There  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression, 
a  freedom  about  the  pavilion  and  an  absence 
of  heavy-handedness  that  lets  you  breathe. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  high  compliment  to 
our  efforts  at  Expo. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Barney's  remarks  by  including  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Expo  67:    Now  and  Later 
(By  BUI  Bantey) 

You'd  be  amazed  at  the  use  would-be 
purchasers  want  to  make  of  the  United 
States  pavilion  after  Expo  67  closes  down. 
There  Is  the  company,  for  example,  that 
wants  to  convert  the  geodesic  dome  into  a 
motel.  Another  firm  sees  It  as  a  supermarket 
without  walls.  A  third  proposal  is  to  convert 
It  Into  a  year-round  sports  centre,  while  a 
fourth  would  make  It  an  International  con- 
gress headquarters 

The  offers.  In  other  words,  are  pouring  in — 
nearly  two  score  different  proposals  to  date — 
but  it's  all  in  vain,  apparently.  The  pavilion 
was  offered  to  the  city,  accepted  in  principle 
and.  in  fact,  its  ultimate  future  seems  to 
have  been  decided  even  now.  The  project:  A 
conservatory  tor  the  bird  and  plant  life  of 
the  world. 

American  sources  say  a  U.S.  expert  was 
asked  about  the  feasibility  of  such  a  project 
by  Mayor  Drapeau  and  the  authority's  an- 
swer was  yes,  indeed.  In  fact,  the  quote  at- 
tributed to  the  expert  by  American  offlcltils 
is:  "I've  been  in  this  business  all  my  life 
but  It  took  a  mayor  to  come  up  with  an  Idea 
for  a  cloeed-in  'park'!" 

INTEREST    PLEASES    PLANNERS 

All  the  interest — official  and  private — now- 
being  showered  on  the  pavilion  obviously  is 
pleasing  to  its  planners,  especially  since  it 
was  subjected  to  rather  heavy  criticism  In 
the  early  days  of  Expo  and  still  is,  in  some 
circles.  Including  part  of  U.S.  officialdom. 

Some  antl-Amerlcans  have  sneered  at  It 
as  "the  empty  brain"  but.  In  reality,  the  dis- 
play Is  among  the  most  sophisticated  of 
Expo. 

It  Isn't  If  you  go  looking  for  technological 
muscle-flexing  and  that  may  be  why  so  many 
Americans  hate  it.  There  Is  no  effort  to 
show  that  the  Americans  can  make  refrig- 
erators or  TV  sets  or  supersonic  aircraft.  A 
North  American  audience  already  knows  the 


Americans  are  capable  of  that.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  so  much  at  home  in  this  country — 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  depending  on 
your  political  outlook — that  they  have  no 
need  to  prove  prowess. 

The  achievement  of  the  American  pavilion 
lies  In  the  mood  it  creates.  There  Is  a  gaiety, 
a  creativity,  a  sense  of  humor  which  Is  truly 
refreshing.  There  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
expression,  a  freedom  about  the  pavilion  and 
an  absence  of  heavy-handedness  that  lets 
you  breathe. 

TYPICAL    OF    THE    AMERICANS 

Critics  may  laugh  at  the  collection  of 
headgear.  But  then,  what  is  more  typical  of 
an  American  than  his  fetish  for  hats? 

The  pop  art,  the  snippets  of  film  In  the 
Camp  category,  the  pop  artist  guitars — all 
these  and  other  exhibit  elements  are  part  of 
the  American  mainstream,  like  It  or  not. 

The  American  and  the  British,  for  that 
matter,  are  prepared  to  see  themselves  as 
they  are,  idiosyncrasies  and  all.  And  each  of 
these  countries.  In  adapting  its  exhibition 
technique  the  way  It  has,  has  made  a  break- 
through. 

Even  countries  which  delight  In  criticiz- 
ing the  U.S.  are  taking  a  second  look  these 
days  at  what  the  Americans  have  on  show. 

The  notable  absence  of  flag-waving  and 
chest-thumping  alone  Is  praiseworthy,  es- 
pecially since  Americans  are  involved. 


AIR  POLLUTION  DETRIMENT  TO 
GOOD  HEALTH 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
ext,end  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAPCER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
have  become  accustomed  to  reading  ac- 
counts in  our  daily  newspapers  concern- 
ing the  perils  to  health  due  to  breathing 
gases  and  particles  that  are  constantly 
released  into  the  air  from  motor  vehicles, 
factories,  and  powerplants,  and  the  dam- 
ages that  these  pollutants  bring  to  veg- 
etation and  materials.  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  everyone  when  I  say  that  the 
manifold  effects  of  filthy  air  on  health 
and  property  are  a  matter  of  profound 
concern  and  alaiTii  for  all  of  us. 

La^t  January  30,  in  recommending  that 
we  adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
President  Johnson  described  the  extent 
of  our  national  air  pollution  problem  in 
these  words: 

Ordinary  air  .  .  ,  in  most  large  cities  Is 
filled  with  tons  of  pollutants:  carbon  mon- 
oxide from  gasoline,  dlesel,  and  jet  engines, 
sulfur  oxides  from  factories,  apartment 
houses,  and  pKJwerplants;  nitrogen  oxides, 
hydrocarbons,  and  a  broad  variety  of  other 
compounds.  These  poisons  .  ,  .  steadily,  in- 
sidiously, damage  virtually  everything  that 
exists. 

They  aggravate  respiratory  problems  in 
man— asthma,  bronchitis,  lung  cancer,  and 
emphysema.  Emphysema,  a  lung  disease,  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  causes  of  death  in 
the  United  States  today.  And  it  forces  more 
than  a  thousand  workers  into  early  retire- 
ment every  month. 

Polluted  air  corrodes  machinery.  It  defaces 
buildings.  It  may  shorten  the  life  of  what- 
ever It  touches — and  It  touches  everything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  funda- 
mental human  right  to  live  and  work  in 
a  healthful  environment  is  one  of  the 
most  cogent  and  forceful  reasons  for  uii- 
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dertaking  purposeful  steps  toward 
achievement  of  more  scientific  and  ra- 
tional control  of  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution. 

Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
has  on  many  occasions  testified  before 
the  Congress  regarding  the  evidence 
which  links  air  pollution  to  specific 
health  detriment. 

Evidence  from  various  air-pollution 
episodes  shows  that  many  excess  deaths 
and  thousands  of  cases  of  increased  ill- 
ness occun-ed  among  those  already  af- 
flicted with  respiratory  troubles  or  heart 
disease.  Many  otherwise  well  persons 
have  suiTered  from  an  assortment  of  ills 
such  as  throat  irritation,  hoarseness, 
cough,  breathlessness,  chast  constriction, 
headache,  burning  sensation  of  the  eyes, 
nasal  discharge,  an* nausea. 

President  Johnscfc^n  concluding  his 
special  message  to^the  Congress  on  air 
pollution,  effectively  summed  up  the  need 
for  abating  this  problem  by  saying; 

Clearly,  It  Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
health  of  the  American  people. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers feel  as  I  do,  that  with  the  whole- 
hearted and  speedy  approval  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us  this  week,  we  will  be 
clearing  the  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  unique  partnership  with  in- 
dustry and  State  and  local  governments, 
to  broaden  the  approach  and  Instill  re- 
newed vigor  into  the  national  efforts  to 
combat  the  fearful  menace  which  con- 
stantly threatens  the  health  of  all  liv- 
ing Americans. 


October  80,  1967 


PERSECUTION  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 
MUST  STOP 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  years  the  press.  American 
Jewish  organizations,  and  Members  of 
the  American  Congress  have  given  wide- 
spread publicity  to  a  new  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  distressing  to  read  the  details  of 
this  persecution.  True,  It  is  not  on  the 
Hitlerian  dimension:  Jews  are  not  being 
subjected  to  the  type  of  wholesale  mas- 
sacres that  had  occurred  during  that 
most  dismal  of  periods  for  humanity. 

But  Soviet  Jews  are  being  persecuted; 
they  are  being  denied  the  most  elemen- 
tary rights  of  citizens  In  any  land, 
namely,  to  be  allowed  to  live  a  life  in 
peace  and  security  and  where  they  are 
permitted  a  reasonable  range  of  personal 
choice.  Religious  Jews  are  denied  mate- 
rials to  carry  on  their  religious  observ- 
ances. The  education  of  rabbis  for  the 
future  is  drastically  curtailed.  In  the 
secular  realm.  Jews  are  denied  many  im- 
portant freedoms.  Discrimination  In  the 
economic  sector  deprives  them  of  access 
to  the  higher  echelons  of  Soviet  life.  In 
the  cultural  realm  Jewish  individual  ex- 
pression has  been  drastically  curtailed. 
Only  recently  has  there  been  any  signs 


of  improvement.  Presumably  this  has 
come  about  because  of  pressure  of  criti- 
cism from  abroad  and  also  because  of  a 
greater  awareness  of  younger  Soviet 
Jews  of  their  ancient  cultural  heritage,  a 
phenomenon  that  has  developed  under 
the  pressure  of  persecution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  other  Members  of  this  legislative 
body  in  protest  against  the  persecution 
of  Soviet  Jewry  and  urge  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to 
abandon  this  gross  treatment  of  a  peo- 
ple who  in  this  generation  have  suffered 
more  than  any  other  and  who  deserve  the 
freedom  of  expression  that  will  allow 
their  native  genius  to  flourish  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind. 


VICTIMS  OF  WAR 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  FMr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  Uke  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the   House,   a   recent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
entitled  'Victims  of  War." 

Earlier  this  year.  I  delivered  a  speech 
that  dealt  with  the  sacrifices  being  made 
by  our  servicemen  and  the  American 
citizenry,  as  a  consequence  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  the  war  In  Vietnam.  There 
is  daily  testlment  to  these  sacrifices  in 
the  various  media.  To  many,  the  statis- 
tics have  become  ritualistlcally  bland,  as 
well  as  painful  and  sad.  More  will  be  ex- 
pected of  us. 

But  what  of  the  others  who  are  In- 
volved in  this  protracted  and  bloody  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia?  True,  we  are  well 
versed  on  enemy  casualties  by  our  statis- 
ticians on  the  spot,  even  to  the  point  of 
their  digging  up  enemy  gravesites  to  de- 
termine whether  they  have  come  across 
"fresh"  kills,  Albeit,  we  hear  little  of  the 
civilian  casualties,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional report  about  a  bomb  which  went 
off  target  and  hit  a  civilian  center,  or. 
how  a  terrorist  attack  killed  or  maimed 
a  number  of  innocent  civilians. 

Everyone  should  realize  that  the  war 
has  dislocated  and  disrupted  the  Viet- 
namese society  to  a  drastic  degree,  almost 
beyond  beUef.  As  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  reported,  civilian  cas- 
ualties are  running  at  upward  of  100,000 
a  year.  Some  50,000  new  refugees  a 
month  are  being  generated  and  the  esti- 
mate of  the  refugee  total  is  4  million— 
a  full  quarter  of  the  country's  population. 
Certainly  one  cannot  but  harbor  de- 
pression and  sympathy  for  the  tragic 
waste,  desolation,  and  widespread  de- 
struction that  will  remain  once  the  war 
has  ended— and  I  see  no  indications  that 
this  will  come  about  in  the  near  future. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bloody  fighting 
continues,  the  casualties— both  military 
and  civilian— mount,  and  the  people  of 
Vietnam  await  their  "freedom  and  in- 
dependence," promised  to  them.  Iron- 
ically, from  all  parties  to  the  bitter 
conflict. 


The  editorial  follows : 

Victims  or  War 

The  medical  team  sent  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  survey  the  care  available  to  civilians 
In  Vietnam  has  returned  with  a  bitter' and 
distressing  report.  As  the  experts  fonh- 
rlghtly  told  Senator  Edwara  Kennedvs 
Refugee  Subcommittee,  the  war  Is  creating 
casualties — and  refugees — at  a  rate  far  fasje.- 
than  they  can  be  treated  and  given  relief 

More  civilians  have  lost  llmbe  than  the 
total  of  American  soldiers  who  lost  limbs  in 
World  War  II.  Civilian  casualties  are  runnlnj 
at  upwards  of  100.000  a  year.  None  oi  the 
43  provincial  hospitals  approaches  adequacy 
Some  50,000  new  refugees  a  month  are  being 
generated  and  the  estimate  of  the  refugee 
total  is  4  mllUon — a  full  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try's population. 

Witnesses  stated,  nonetheless,  that  the 
United  States  will  spend  less  this  year  than 
last  on  eivlUan  medical  care;  the  annu.^; 
amount  Is  half  of  one  day's  military  budge; 
The  reasons  given  for  this  surprising  decline 
were  economy  and  the  relatively  low  priority 
of  civilian  medical  service.  The  South  Viet- 
namese  government's  own  performance  In 
this  fleld  has  been,  the  American  team  found, 
abysmal.  Said  one  doctor:  "The  medical  pro- 
gram and  civilian  casualties  have  been  put  at 
the  lowest  and  dirtiest  end  of  the  stick." 

This  Is  Intolerable.  No  conceivable  political 
purpose  can  explain  away  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  the  clvUlan  pop- 
uJatlon's  plight.  Arguments  about  which  side 
or  what  military  tactic  causes  the  suffering 
are  Irrelevant.  It  la  patently  clear  that  the 
"other  war,"  the  struggle  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  people,  has  too  long  been  submerged 
by  the  military  exigencies  of  the  day. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY TO  START  HEARINGS  ON 
BANK  CREDIT  CARDS  ABUSES 
NOVEMBER  8 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 8  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  begin  public  hearings  on 
my  bill,  H.R.  12646,  and  similar  bUls  to 
curb  loose  bank  credit  card  practices. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
prevent  continuation  of  abuses  by  those 
commercial  banks  which  have  been 
sending  out  literally  millions  of  unso- 
licited bank  credit  cards.  This  Is  clearly 
an  unsafe  and  unsound  banking  prac- 
tice, but  the  Federal  banking  supervisors 
have  failed  to  do  their  duty  to  stop  it. 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  con- 
gressional action  is  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Our  witnesses  will  be  Miss  Betty  Fur- 
ness.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

It  is  anticipated  that  outside  witnesses 
will  be  heard  subsequently. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  MR.  SAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  tMr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
neat  treasures  within  the  State  of  Texas 
^  Mr  Sam's  library  at  Bonham.  where 
senous  scholars  and  historically  minded 
Mnericans  alike  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
statesman,  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

The  following  article  In  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star,  October  29,  1967,  de- 
scribes United  Press  staff  writer  Preston 
McGraw's  vlvld  impressions  of  this  sig- 
nificant and  unique  library,  which  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  country  Mr.  Sam 
loved,  and  now  keeps  the  vigil  in  his 
memory  for  this  and  future  generations: 
Texas  Guabds  Mb.  Sam's  Mzmort 
{ By  Preston  McGraw ) 

BONHAM,  TEX.— When  studenu  In  Bon- 
ham schools  want  to  write  papers  about  Con- 
gress they  can  go  down  to  Mr.  Sam's  library 
and  read  original  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  from  the  flrsl  one  printed  In  1789. 

H  G.  Dulaney,  director  of  the  Sam  Ray- 
burn  Library,  suys  he  believes  the  complete 
set  of  Congressional  Records  Is  available  only 
in  one  other  place— the  Library  of  Congress. 

Rep.  Sam  Rayburn  of  Bonham,  who  served 
as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
longer  than  any  other  man,  left  the  library  as 
a  iecacy  to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who 
called  hUn  "Mr.  Sam,"  and  to  history  and 
gcvernment  scholars. 

Rayburn,  who  died  of  cancer  In  November, 
1961.  won  a  $10,000  Collier's  magazine  award 
m  1948  and  used  the  money  to  buy  a  little 
more  than  four  acres  In  Bonham.  Additional 
mouev  was  donated  by  the  public  to  com- 
plete a  $500,000  Georgia  marble  building  in 
1957. 

Sine*  then,  addlUonal  money  has  been 
contributed  so  that  interest  from  It  should 
keep  the  building  stefled.  In  repair  and  in 
new  books  as  long  as  It  stands. 

AtTTOGRAPHEI)    BOOKS 

Tourists  walk  through  the  building— part 
of  It  is  like  a  museum — every  day.  The  show- 
pieces In  the  walnut  paneled  reading  room 
on  the  first  floor  are  the  congressional  direc- 
tories and  300  or  400  books  personally  auto- 
graphed by  such  authors  as  Winston  Church- 
Ill,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

But  the  most  valtiable  things  In  the  library 
are  in  a  locked,  20-by-20-foot  room  In  the 
basement  that  the  public  never  sees.  These 
are  a  roomful  of  Rayburn 's  personal  files  kept 
In  metal  filing  cabinets. 

The  papers  In  the  cabinets  are  what  the 
scholars  come  to  see. 

"We  make  sure  they  are  scholars  before 
we  even  let  them  In  and  we  make  sure  they 
dont  take  anything  out,"  Dulaney  says. 

Part  of  Rayburn's  files.  Including  some 
from  the  1930s,  were  lost  when  he  became 
speaker  In  1940  and  moved  from  the  House 
Office  Building  to  the  Capitol.  They  may  be 
some  of  the  most  valuable,  since  they  covered 
part  of  the  New  Deal  years. 

THK   naST    ISSUE 

Dulaney  says  examination  of  the  files  has 
done  nothing  to  spoil  the  Image  of  "Mr. 
Sam  ■  who  was  fond  of  saying:  "If  you  always 
tell  the  truth,  you  never  have  to  remember 
what  you  said." 

Dulaney  says  the  Library  of  Congress 
helped  with  some  of  the  earlier  Congressional 
Records  and  Ravburn  bought  some.  Having 
been 'in  Congress  since  1913,  he  also  had  a 
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considerable  collection  he  had  saved  hUn- 

self. 

The  first  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
(then  caUed  'Annals  of  Congress")  reported 
on  the  first  page  that  when  the  Senate  tried 
to  convene  March  4,  1789,  only  eight  mem- 
bers were  present. 

Since  that  was  not  a  quorum,  the  eight 
members  adjourned  and  after  a  week  wrote 
the  absent  members  and  urged  them  to 
hurry.  It  was  April  6.  1789.  before  enough 
senators  finally  were  present  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing. 

The  Raybtirn  Library  contains  records  of 
Continental  Congresses  back  to  1774  but  they 
are  not  as  valuable  as  the  later  Congressional 
Records  because  they  are  reprints. 

There  are  80  of  Mr.  Sams  gavels  around  In 
cases  and  on  desks,  and,  on  the  first  floor, 
complete  to  the  rug  he  used  In  Washington, 
Is  a  reproduction  of  the  speaker's  office.  Ray- 
burn shipped  the  red  leather  chairs  and 
mahogany  desk  he  used  In  Washington  to 
Bonham  and  replaced  them.  A  100-year-old 
chandelier  that  used  to  hang  In  the  White 
House  hangs  In  the  office. 

Two  months  alter  Rayburn  went  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Texas  Fourth  District,  he 
made  his  first  speech — on  May  6,  1913. 

The  last  paragraph  Is  framed  and  hung  on 
the  wall  In  the  basement  near  the  room 
where  his  files  are.  It  says: 

"I  have  always  dreamed  of  a  country,  which 
I  believe  this  should  be  and  will  be,  and  that 
Is  one  In  which  the  citizenship  Is  an  educated 
and  patriotic  people,  not  swayed  by  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  a  country  that  shall  know 
no  east,  no  west,  no  north,  no  south,  but  In- 
habited by  a  people  llberty-lovlng,  patriotic, 
happy  and  prosperous,  with  Its  lawmakers 
having  no  other  purpose  than  to  write  Just 
such  laws  as  shall  In  the  years  to  come  be 
of  service  to  human  kind  yet  unborn." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON.  THE  CHAMI- 
ZAL,  AND  MEXICAN  FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  "WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Juarez, 
Mexico  last  week.  President  Johnson  and 
Mexican  President  Diaz  Ordaz  marked 
the  peaceful  conclusion  of  a  raging 
border  dispute  which  defied  settlement 
for  105  years. 

In  1852,  a  southward  shift  in  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River  carved  the  El 
Chamizal  area  out  of  Mexico  and  placed 
It  In  Texas.  At  El  Paso.  President  John- 
son formerly  transferred  the  Chamizal 
back  to  Its  rightful  owners— the  people 
of  Mexico. 

The  Chamizal  ceremony  was  more 
than  the  simple  conveyance  from  one 
nation  to  another  of  legal  title  to  a  437- 
acre  tract  of  land. 

It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  happier  era  in  American-Mexican 
border  relations  and  symbolized  the  in- 
creasingly close  friendship  between  our 
two  countries. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  re- 
marks at  the  Chamizal  Monument: 

For  almost  a  century,  the  word  "Chamizal" 
stood  for  dispute  and  disagreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Now  it  has 
become — for  both  our  peoples — an  Inspiring 
syrrbol  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect,  An 


old  argument  has  ended.  More  Importantly, 
a  lasting  bond  has  been  forged  between  our 
two  countries.  This  Is  a  proud  achievement. 

President  Johnson  by  heritage,  ge- 
ography, and  background  has  a  uniquely 
deep  understanding  and  love  for  Mex- 
ico^its  customs,  its  traditions,  and  Its 
people  on  both  sides  of  our  common 
border. 

During  the  Johnson  years,  relations 
between  our  two  sister  states  have  been 
marked  with  a  cordiality  and  warmth 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Where  there  was  erunlty — there  is  now 
peaceful  cooperation  for  mutual  develop- 
ment. Where  there  was  condescension 
there  is  now  cooperation  between  equals. 
And  where  there  was  bitterness  there  is 
now  awareness  of  common  bonds. 

■When  President  Johnson  transferred 
the  Chamizal  back  to  Mexico  he  extended 
the  welcome  hand  of  friendship  to  a 
great  nation  and  a  proud  people — as  he 
has  so  often  done  during  his  Presidency. 
We  can  only  hope  that  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  will  continue  to 
be  as  cordial,  as  frank,  and  as  mutually 
beneficial  as  they  have  been  imder  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  In 
the  Record  the  President's  eloquent  re- 
marks at  the  Chamizal  ceremony: 
Tkxt  of  the  Remarks  or  thk  PKismrNT  at 
THE  Chamizal  Monument,  Octobkb  28,  1967 
Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  For  almost  a  century,  the 
word  "Chamizal"  stood  for  dispute  and  dis- 
agreement between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Yet  in  the  last  four  years.  It  has  become 
— for  both  our  peoples — an  Inspiring  sym- 
bol of  friendship  and  mutual  respect.  An  old 
argument  has  ended.  More  Importantly,  a 
lasting  bond  has  been  forged  between  our 
two  countries.  This  Is  a  proud  achievement. 
Let  this  montiment,  and  this  place,  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  world  of  what  two  na- 
tions, working  together,  can  accomplish. 
Too  many  times  the  world  has  seen  dis- 
puted boundaries  changed  through  force. 
El  Chamizal  stands  as  a  shining  example 
of  how  such  matters  should  be  settled. 

For  the  last  half  century,  each  President 
of  the  United  States  has  faced  the  moral 
Issue  of  America's  commitment  to  the 
Chamizal  Convention  of  1910.  In  that  treaty, 
we  agreed  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitral 
commission  "shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  both  governments,  and  without  ap- 
peal." ,  , 
I  do  not  propose  to  review  aU  the  legal 
hlstorv  that  has  transpU-ed  since  then.  But 
I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  proud  that  the 
plain  language  of  the  Convention  of  1910 
has  become  a  reality  In  this  Administra- 
tion. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  said  that  It  is 
important  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that 
both  our  friends  and  our  enemies  beUeve 
that  we  in  the  United  States  mean  what  we 
say.  Here  In  El  Chamizal  we  have  honored 
our  pledged  word.  And  we  will  continue  to 
honor  all  our  other  commitments. 

The  great  Mexican  patriot,  Benito  Juarez, 
said:  "Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  Is 
peace."  That  principle  Is  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  hemispheric  relatione. 

A  generation  ago,  fascism  threatened  that 
principle.  Today  It  Is  another  alien  doctrine. 
We  see  It  at  work  In  the  subversion  and  con- 
cealed aggression  In  Bolivia.  Venezuela,  and 
other  countries.  The  challenge  has  confront- 
ed the  American  States  with  hard  choices. 
And  we  know  that  the  American  States  must 
stand  together  If  we  are  to  assure  that  the 
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weak  are  protected,  that  might  does  not  make 
right,  that  cur  peoples  are  to  have  the  privi- 
lege oX  democratic  choice. 

Our  concern  and  our  commitment  are 
not  always  easy  to  uphold.  But  we  cannot 
abandon  them  simply  because  the  price  Is 
high  or  the  going  Is  rough. 

IX  Ata^ham  lilncoln  had  done  so,  the 
United  States,  as  we  know  It  today,  would 
not  exist. 

IX  Benito  Jiiarez  had  done  so,  Mexico  would 
not  be  Mexico. 

But  we  have  been  true  to  our  principles. 
Though  we  have  followed  our  separate  stars. 
we  meet  here  today  as  two  neighbors  strong 
and  prosperous,  at  peace  with  one  another. 

This  is  the  final  act  oX  a  long  drama.  It  Is 
a  fulflllment  possible  only  to  those  who  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others,  and  so  Insure 
their  own. 

That  le  the  real  message  of  El  Chamlzal. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege,  and  an  occasion  of 
great  happiness  for  me.  to  take  part  in  this 
ceremony  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 


COMMODITY  FUTURES  MARKETS 
SUBSTANTIALLY  IMPROVED  BY 
REGULATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  since  regulation  of  the  com- 
modity futures  exchanges  was  Inaugu- 
rated by  legislation  enacted  in  1922  and 
amended  in  1936  the  practices  on  these 
markets  have  shown  significant  improve- 
ment. 

With  the  obvious  Improvements  and 
benefits  which  are  In  the  record  it  Is 
puzzling  to  account  for  the  resistance 
from  some  quarters  to  present  steps  to- 
ward continuing  a  program  of  moderate 
regulation  under  the  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
provided  In  H.R.  11930. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  regulation  there 
was  a  history  of  powerful  interests  ex- 
acting tribute  from  unwary  persons  who 
found  themselves  in  positions  where 
they  were  unable  to  fulfill  their  market 
commitments.  Essentially  these  were 
battles  between  equally  avaricious  inter- 
ests on  a  "devil  take  the  hindmost"  basis. 
While  It  may  be  that  neither  side  mer- 
ited much  sympathy  as  a  matter  of  ethics 
these  economic  slugfests  disrupted  nor- 
mal operations  of  the  markets.  Such 
operations  are  now  less  frequent  and 
less  severe.  Indeed,  in  recent  years  mar- 
ket disturbances  have  often  been  of  such 
moderate  proportions  as  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  legally  establish 
whether  a  violation  has  occurred. 

In  addition  to  curtailing  the  more  ob- 
vious "cornering"  or  "overreaching"  op- 
erations regulation  has  brought  an  end 
to  other  abusive  practices.  These  Include : 
First.  The  limitation  of  excessively 
large  operations  by  any  one  interest 
which  would  be  likely  to  cause  unwar- 
ranted price  fluctuations. 

Second.  The  safeguarding  of  custom- 
ers" funds  by  requiring  brokerage  firms 
to  treat  and  deal  with  such  funds  as  be- 
longing to  the  customers. 


Third.  The  stopping  of  a  fictitious 
bookkeeping  procedure  which  was  sys- 
tematically used  to  evade  Income  tax. 

Fourth.  The  stopping  of  a  similar  fic- 
titious accounting  procedure  used  to 
temporarily  deceive  uninformed  traders 
into  believing  they  had  a  profit  when  in 
fact  their  trading  had  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial losses. 

Fifth.  The  elimination  of  trading  in  a 
device  known  as  "privileges"  or  "bids 
and  offers"  under  which  one  could  get 
into  the  futures  market  for  as  little  as 
$5.50.  This  type  of  operation  required 
no  more  economic  responsibility  than 
today's  numbers  game. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  general  re- 
forms effected  under  authority  of  the 
law  there  have  been  some  150  adminis- 
trative and  criminal  actions  brought  In 
specific  cases.  These  dLsclpllnarj-  pro- 
ceedings have  tended  to  make  sharp 
practices  less  attractive. 

All  of  these  improvements  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  futures  markets  have 
tended  to  enhance  their  usefulness  in 
the  marketing  of  the  actual  commodities 
and  also  have  increased  the  confidence 
of  the  public  In  the  integrity  of  the 
markets. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  futuies 
trading  would  never  have  reached  Its 
present  all-time  level  of  prosperity  and 
volume  and  public  participation  In  the 
atmosphere  of  unrestrained  buccaneer- 
ing which  dominated  it  in  the  pre- 
regulation  era. 

It  would  seem  that  enlightened  self- 
interest  would  prompt  the  commodity 
exchanges  to  welcome  continuation  and 
improvement  of  the  regulatory  program 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
beneficial  to  them.  These  improvements 
have  also  been  beneficial  to  all  users  of 
the  markets  and  to  the  brokerage  houses 
who  have  prospered  from  the  flow  of 
commissions. 


October  30,  1967 


ty— trying  to  blame  President  Johnson 
who  has  done  more  for  the  urban  ooor 
than  any  President  in  history. 

They  have  tried  to  shoot  down  these 
programs  and  are  now  trying  to  plead'a 
case  against  the  administration. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  ghetto 
dweller  must  not  only  fight  against  illit- 
eracy, discrimination  and  neglect  if  he  is 
to  achieve  progress,  but  against  the  cruel 
indifference  of  the  RepubUcan  Pavtv  a. 
well.  " 

The  game  the  Republicans  are  trvlne 
to  play  with  the  crisis  in  our  citie's  Is 
transparent.  They  are  trying  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  widespread  un- 
rest and  anger.  But  this  game  will  not 
work. 

And  the  reason  it  Is  doomed,  Mr 
Speaker,  Is  that  Americans — of  all  races 
creeds  and  denominations — recognize 
sheer  "chutzpah"  when  they  hear  it 
even  if  they  do  not  know  the  word  itself 

The  people  know  the  Republicans  for 
what  they  have  proven  themselves  to 
be — the  party  of  indifference  and  ob- 
struction. 

And  it  will  take  more  than  political 
speeches  to  amend  this  dismal  record 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  take  some  respon- 
sible votes. 


October  SO,  1967 
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THE    NAME    OF    THE    REPUBLICAN 
GAME  IS  "CHUTZPAH" 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
minority  leader  in  a  speech  today  at- 
tempted to  blame  the  tragic  riots  of  last 
summer  on  the  Johnson  administration. 
There  is  a  word— a  Yiddish  word— to 
describe  this  attempt,  and  the  word  Is 
"chutzpah." 

The  simplest  way  to  define  "chutzpah" 
Is  the  case  of  the  boy  who  shot  his  mother 
and  father  and  then  pleaded  for  mercy 
because  he  was  an  orphan.  Freely  trans- 
lated, "chutzpah"  means  colossal  gall 
or  nerve.  And  In  the  case  of  the  minority 
leader's  ridiculous  assertion,  even 
"chutzpah"  seems  to  be  an  understate- 
ment. 

For  here  Is  the  leader  of  the  House 
Republicans — the  man  who  has  led  the 
fight  against  model  cities,  rent  supple- 
ment, rat  control,  and  the  war  on  pover- 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  give  swift  approval  to 
the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  An 
increasing  number  of  air  pollution  trage- 
dies— such  as  the  air  pollution  emer- 
gency alon.g  the  Atlantic  coast  last 
Thanksgiving— demands  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. Congress  should  pass  this  legisla- 
tion and  then  we  must  be  sure  that  we 
provide  adequate  funds  during  the  next 
few  years  for  the  program  which  it  au- 
thorizes. 

During  the  decade  ahead,  the  sources 
of  air  pollution  will  multiply  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  will 
increase  by  a  third.  Industrial  produc- 
tion will  more  than  double  as  will  the 
amount  of  electric  power  we  generate. 

These  developments  will  occur  while 
the  population  of  our  urban  area  rises 
by  30  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  figures  like  these  should 
make  it  clear  that  the  time  for  Congress 
to  act  imaginatively  and  aggressively  is 
now.  For  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  if 
we  wait,  we  will  be  overwhelmed  by  air 
pollution  within  a  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  represent  a  veiy 
short  period  within  which  to  complete 
all  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  develop 
a  genuine  effective  attack  on  pollution 
of  the  air.  There  is  no  more  reasonable 
way  to  begin  than  for  Congress  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
plan  of  action— as  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 


In  January  of  this  year,  President 
Johnson,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
protecting  our  natural  heritage,  called 
for  an  accelerated  national  effort  to  rid 
the  air  of  its  mounting  burden  of  pollu- 
tion. 

The  Harris  survey  has  provided  dra- 
matic evidence  that  there  is  greater  pub- 
lic support  for  Increased  Federal  pollu- 
tion control  efforts  than  for  any  other 
domestic  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  by  this 
Congress  would  demonstrate  clearly  to 
the  American  people  our  awareness  as 
their  representatives  that  action  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  of  the  air  they  breathe 
can  no  longer  be  postponed. 


MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  begin  con- 
sideration tomorrow  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  of  October 
29  and  30  carried  articles  regarding  the 
pending  legislation  and  I  would  like  to 
call  these  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  the  October  30  article  points  out, 
a  large  number  of  plants  are  presently 
without  either  Federal  or  State  meat 
inspection.  This  is  further  evidence  of 
the  need  for  a  strong  and  effective  meat 
inspection  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  by  Miss  Betty  Fumess,  special 
assistant  to  the  President  for  consumer 
affairs,  supporting  an  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  to  strengthen  the  meat  in- 
spection bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Miss  Furness'  statement  is  a  strong  en- 
dorsement by  the  administration  of  the 
provision  of  H.R.  12145.  a  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  with  the  support  of  sev- 
eral other  Members. 

I  believe  that  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  needed  and  amendments  to  do  this 
will  be  offered  when  the  bill  comes  before 
the  House  tomorrow. 

The  articles  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Miss  Furness'  statement  are 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  29,  1967) 

See  Partisan  Iowa  Vote  on  Two  Meat  Bills 

(By  NlckKotzi 

Washington.  D.C. — Iowa's  seven  congress- 
men probably  will  split  on  party  lines  In 
ilecldlng  the  meat  inspection  Issue  with 
tbe  two  Democrats  favoring  expanded  federal 
inspection  and  the  five  Republicans  opposing 
It. 

Of  the  Republicans,  only  Representative 
Fred  Schwengel  indicated  that  he  possibly 
might  support  Democratic  Representative 
Neal  Smith  In  his  bill  to  expand  federal  in- 
spection to  cover  4.000  large  packing  plants 
now  exempt  because  they  do  not  sell  across 
Btatc  lines. 


DECISION  TUESDAY 

The  House  will  decide  Tuesday  whether  to 
cope  with  Improper  conditions  In  some  non- 
federaUy  Inspected  plants  by  expanding 
federal  Inspection  or  by  offering  federal  aid 
to  Slates  willing  to  Initiate  or  Improve  their 
own  Inspection  systems. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide  up  to  60 
per  cent  federal  aid  to  states  willing  to  bring 
their  Inspection  up  to  federal  standards. 
States  would  not  have  to  participate. 

At  present.  26  states.  Including  Iowa,  re- 
quire mandatory  limpectlon,  13  permit  volun- 
tary Inspection,  and  10  make  no  provision  for 
inspection  of  meat  packing  plants.  Few  states 
meet  federal  Inspeci  Ion  standards. 

Republican  Representatives  William 
Scherle.  John  Kyi.  V/lley  Mayne  all  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  will  support  the  committee 
bill.  Republican  H.  R.  Gross  said  that  he  Is 
studying  the  issue  Considering  his  ultra- 
conservative  philosophy,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Gross  would  favor  expanded  federal  In- 
spection. 

WOEFCTLLy    tTNPREPARED 

Smith  contends  that  states  are  woefully 
unprepared  to  cope  vt-ith  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions discovered  in  two  Agriculture  De- 
partment investigations  of  hundreds  of  meat 
packing  plants  throughout  the  country.  In- 
cluding some  In  Iowa. 

He  doubts  that  many  states  will  come  up 
to  federal  standards,  mainly  because  they 
lack  funds  for  the  Job,  even  with  federal 
aid. 

Democrat  John  Culver  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment,  but  informed  sources  report 
that  Culver  will  support  the  Smith-Foley 
bill,  which  would  expand  federal  Inspection 
to  cover  97  per  cent  of  the  meat  supply.  At 
present,  15  per  cent  of  meat  slaughtering  and 
25  per  cent  of  meat-processing  Is  exempt 
from  federal  inspection. 

Schwengel  said  that  he  Intends  to  support 
the  committee  bill,  mainly  because  he  has 
found  conditions  in  order  in  the  two  meat 
packing  plants  In  his  district. 

SCHWENGEL    STAND 

Schwengel  said  that  he  is  hopeful  that 
the  reapportionment  of  state  legislatures  will 
produce  state  governments  "that  will  do  a 
better  job"  on  meat  Inspection. 

But  leaving  the  way  open  to  vote  for 
the  Smith-Foley  bill.  Schwengel  said:  "If  I 
think  this  (committee  bill)  isn't  going  to 
serve  the  public  interest  quickly  enough  or 
adequately.  I  will  then  vote  accordingly.  My 
mind  couid  be  changed  by  the  debate  ' 

Kyi  said  that  he  would  spend  this  week- 
end "inspecting  meat  packing  plants  in  his 
south-central  Iowa  district,  including  two 
cited  for  Improper  conditions  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department  reports.  He  said  that 
the  reports  were  inaccurate  and  that  con- 
ditions were  proper  In  the  plants. 

Kyi  said  that  he  is  inclined  to  support 
the  committee  bill,  but  wants  to  listen  to  the 
debate  to  find  out  what  other  states  are  doing 
about  the  problem. 

KYL'S    CONTENTION 

"If  you  have  adequate  state  Inspection, 
I  don't  know  why  the  federal  government 
should  take  over."  said  Kyi.  "The  federal 
government  will  force  a  lot  of  family  opera- 
tions out  of  business. 

"The  committee  bill  will  do  something 
about  bad  conditions  if  the  states  are  willing. 
People  In  the  states  should  have  a  little 
responsibility  left  to  them." 

Kyi  said  that  he  Is  concerned  about  the 
problem,  noting; 

"I  know  enough  about  animal  diseases  to 
know  that  there  is  always  a  danger.  You 
have  to  be  as  careful  with  meat  as  with  milk. 
You've  got  to  be  awfully  careful." 

Kyi  said  he  had  noted  improper  conditions 
In  a  packing  plant  in  his  district,  but  said 
that  these   conditions   have   been   corrected 


since  state  meat  inspection  was  established 
last  year. 

roa    STATE    CONTROL 

Scherle  said  he  Is  leaning  toward  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  added : 

"I  think  this  is  up  to  the  Jtirtsdlctlon  of  the 
states.  Those  25  state  leglslaturee  (in  states 
without  inspection)  should  provide  for  it. 
I  like  state  control.  I  like  to  keep  things 
closer  to  the  states  if  I  can,  rather  than  have 
the  federal  government  come  in." 

Scherle  said  that  the  new  Iowa  meat  in- 
spection law  has  resulted  In  cleaning  up  a 
number  of  plants  In  his  southwest  Iowa 
district. 

"I  noticed  in  campaigning  through  my  19- 
county  district  that  they  really  cleaned  them 
up."  said  Scherle. 

MAYNE'S    VIEWS 

Mayne,  the  only  lowan  serving  on  the 
Agrlculttire  Committee  which  considered  the 
bill,  voted  in  committee  against  the  Smith- 
Foley  plan  but  for  the  committee  bill. 

Mayne  has  said  that  the  issue  Is  one  which 
should  be  handled  by  the  states. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  30,  1967] 
Some    9,277    Packers    Uninspected:     USDA 

Bares     Figures    on     Meat    Plants — Vote 

Tuesday  on  Stxtteb  Law 

(By  NickKotz) 

More  than  9000  meat  packing  plants  In  the 
United  States  are  not  supervised  by  either 
Federal  or  state  meat  Inspection,  a  Federal 
study  has  revealed. 

The  Agriculture  Department  (USDA)  has 
estimated  there  are  14,832  packing  plants 
which  are  now  exempt  from  Federal  Inspec- 
tion because  they  do  not  sell  products  across 
the  state  lines.  Of  this  total  5555  are  under 
state  Inspection  and  9277  are  not. 

Representatives  Neal  Smith  and  Thomas 
Foley  said  Sunday  that  these  statistics  fur- 
ther emphasize  the  need  for  their  legislation 
to  bring  larger  Intrastate  plants  under  Fed- 
eral  inspection. 

SHOWDOWN    TUESDAY 

The  House  of  Representatives  wUl  decide 
Tuesday  between  the  Smlth-Poley  plan  and 
the  Committee  bill  which  would  seek  to  elim- 
inate Improper  conditions  in  some  non-fed- 
erally  inspected  plants  by  providing  Federal 
aid  to  states  wlUlng  to  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards. States  would  not  have  to  participate  In 
this  program. 

Congress  Is  considering  the  legislation  be- 
cause two  Agriculture  Department  surveys 
have  revealed  unsanitary  or  Improper  condi- 
tions in  hundreds  of  plants  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  Just  com- 
pleted another  study  which  supplies  consid- 
erable new  information  about  the  status  of 
inspection  In  plants  exempt  from  Federal 
regulation.  It  has  been  known  previously  that 
only  26  states  (including  Iowa)  provide  for 
mandatory  meat  inspection,  that  13  states 
have  voluntary  programs  and  that  the  other 
states  (including  Minnesota  and  South  Da- 
kota) make  no  provision  for  state  inspection. 

NEW    DATA 

The  new  data  supplied  Foley  by  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Rodney  Leonard  shows 
that  about  '3  of  the  plants  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Inspection  are  not  operating  under  state 
Inspection  either.  An  undetermined  number 
of  these  plants  receive  some  form  of  munic- 
ipal Inspection. 

Fvirthermore,  the  study  shows  that  many 
states  with  mandatory  inspection  laws  still 
do  not  inspect  substantial  numbers  of 
plants. 

Of  an  estimated  800  packing  plants  in 
Iowa  exempt  from  Federal  regulation,  the 
Department  says.  471  are  under  state  in- 
spection 

Of  841  Minnesota  plant*  exempt  from 
Federal  Inspection,  none  are  state  Inspected. 
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The  Department  study  shows  that  15.9 '"^, 
or  5.2  billion  pounds,  of  U.S.  meat  wm 
slaughtered  In  1966  without  Federal  In- 
spection. 

About  26%,  or  8  billion  pounds,  of  U.S. 
nieata  was  processed  without  Federal  inspec- 
tion. 

The  Department  study  estimated  that  the 
Snuth-Foley  bill  would  bring  987c  of  meat 
slaughtering  and  97%  of  meat  processing 
under  Federal  InspecUon. 

SMrrH    PROPOSAL 

The  Department  estimated  that  the  Smlth- 
Foley  blU  (requiring  Federal  Inspection  of 
all  Intrastate  plants  grossing  more  than 
$250,000  annually)  would  bring  an  esti- 
mated 5856  new  plants  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion. The  Department  said  It  would  need 
3295  new  Inspectors  to  handle  this  Job. 

The  Department  estimates  that  the  states 
need  to  hire  1440  new  Inspectors  If  they 
want  to  participate  in  Federal-state  coopera- 
tion and  bring  the  9876  plants  exempt  from 
the  Smlth-Foley  bill  up  to  Federal  standards. 
The  small  plant  program  would  cost  $13  6 
mUIlon.  the  Department  said.  The  Smlth- 
Foley  bill  and  Committee  bill  would  both 
close  the  loopholes  In  the  present  Federal 
law  and  provide  Federal  aid  to  states  willing 
to  bring  their  own  Inspection  up  to  Federal 
standards. 

The  bills  differ  In  that  the  Smlth-Foley 
bill  would  automatically  bring  the  5856 
largest  plants  under  Federal  Inspection 
Under  the  Committee  bill  there  would  be  no 
e.xpansion  of  Federal  inspection. 

According  to  an  Agriculture  Department 
study,  the  Smlth-Poley  bill  would  bring  380 
MlnnesoU  plants,  an  estimated  350  Iowa 
plants.  40  North  Dakota  plants,  90  South 
DakoU  plants,  275  Wisconsin  plants  and  an 
estlmat-ed  125  Nebraska  plants  under  Federal 
Inspection. 

Several  hundred  plants  in  both  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  would  sUll  be  exempt  from  Federal 
inspection  because  the  plants  do  less  than 
$250,000  annual  business. 

DinTR    ON    ISSUES 

Supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Smlth- 
Foley  bill  disagree  on  several  fundamental 
Issues. 

Smith  and  Foley  contend  that  states  have 
shown  they  neither  have  the  money  nor 
the  will  to  Inspect  adequately  the  "larger 
plants  now  exempt  from  Federal  Inspection. 
Opponents  say  states  will  improve  their  sys- 
tem with  Federal  aid. 

Smith  and  Foley  say  the  states  could  do 
a  better  job  if  they  had  fewer  plants  to  In- 
spect. The  meat  Industry  and  other  op- 
ponents of  the  Smlth-Poley  bill  argue  that 
expansion  of  Federal  Inspection  would  de- 
stroy state  inspection  They  contend  that  the 
states  would  then  lose  Incentive  to  inspect 
the  remainder  of  the  plants  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 

Supporters  of  the  Smith-Polev  bill  and 
most  opponents  in  the  meat  Industry  are 
In  full  agreement  on  at  least  one  point.  All 
agree  that  some  government  action  mu.'^t  be 
taken  to  eliminate  Improper  conditions  that 
exist  In  at  least  a  small  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry not  now  under  Federal  Inspection. 

Statement  bt  Bettt  Fuhness.  Special  As- 
sistant TO  the  President  fob  Consumer 
Aftairs,  on  Meat  Inspection  Bill,  October 
30.  1967 

Most  American  housewives  believe  that  the 
meat  they  put  on  the  family  dinner  table  is 
safe  and  wholesome.  They  assume  that  all 
meat  is  federally  Inspected. 

The  facts  are  that  almost  nine  billion 
pounds  of  meat  are  sold  each  year— enough 
to  feed  30  million  Americans— without  any 
form  of  Federal  Inspection.  This  Is  the  meat 
that  is  processed  and  sold  within  the  same 
State- 

As  1  have  opened  my  dally  mall.   It  has 


become  evident  that  American  housewives 
are  shocked  to  learn  these  facts.  They  are 
shocked  to  discover  that  they  have  to  buy 
meat  processed  In  another  State  to  be  assured 
of  Its  wholesomeness  and  quality. 

This  Is  Intolerable  In  a  modern  nation. 

Tomorrow,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  something  about  It. 

The  broad  support  for  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967— reported  out  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee— is  proof  that  the 
Congress  is  determined  to  act.  That  bill 
represents  the  first  major  Improvement  In 
our  meat  Inspection  laws  In  more  than  half 
a  century. 

But  I  believe  It  can  be  strengthened 
further. 

Over  half  the  States  have  no  meat  inspec- 
tion laws  whatsoever.  And  many  oX  the  others 
have  laws  that  are  Inadequate. 

Tomorrow  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which  wUl  give 
the  American  housewife  the  added  protec- 
tion she  demands  and  deserves.  This  amend- 
ment would  require— for  the  first  time- 
Federal  InspecUon  of  all  slaughtering  and 
processing  plants  doing  an  annual  business 
of  more  than  $250,000.  It  affects  over  6,000 
meat  plants  now  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
spection because  their  products  are  sold 
within  a  single  State. 

The  Administration  has  supported  this 
additional  Federal  meat  inspection  since 
1965.  It  continues  to  do  so. 

Thousands  of  cases  of  intestinal  disease 
are  reported  each  year  which  are  traceable 
to  unwholesome  meat.  Thousands  of  other 
cases  are  never  reported  at  all. 

It  is  clear  that  the  health  of  our  citizens 
can  no  longer  depend  on  where  the  meat  Is 
processed  and  sold.  The  Congress  has  already 
established  that  a  firm  with  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  more  than  $250,000  must  be  pro- 
tected by  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Laws- 
regardless  of  where  It  does  its  business.  It 
Is  ironic  that  the  customers  of  these  firms— 
who  buy  and  eat  their  products— are  not 
protected   by  Federal  meat  inspection  laws. 

I  hope  that  the  House  tomorrow  will  cor- 
rect this  Inconsistency.  I  urge  the  House  to 
safeguard  the  housewife  and  her  family  by 
approving  the  strengthening  amendment  to 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 


October  30,  1967 


terlals,  It  reduces  visibility,  and  It  de- 
stroys vegetation  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  before  us 
later  this  week  legislation  under  which 
we  can  cope  with  the  menace  of  air  pol- 
lution. The  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967  pro- 
vides funds  for  research  in  the  field  of 
air  pollution  and  calls  for  State  and  re- 
gional standards  to  control  the  problem 
now.  It  Includes  emergency  measures 
and  long-range  plans,  and  calls  upon  all 
levels  of  government,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  cooperate  In  the  attack  on 
the  problem.  It  stresses  immediacy  of 
action  in  the  framework  of  cooperative 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  facts  I 
have  presented,  I  think  it  is  Imperative 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  enact  this  bill. 


October  30,  1967 
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CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  ONCE  AGAIN 
COMES  TO  THE  AID  OF  NATION'S 
CREDIT  UNIONS 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.   PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoas  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  well-being  of  every 
American  citizen.  How  can  we  then  rec- 
oncile this  pledge  with  the  fact  that  air 
pollution  currently  constitutes  a  major 
threat  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
most  Americans?  Dr.  William  H.  Stew- 
art,   Surgeon    General    of    the    Public 
Health     Service,     states     unequivocally 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  compelling 
evidence  that  air  pollution  is  connected 
with  increased  sickness  and  death,  and 
that    its    menace    is    growing.    Studies 
clearly    demonstrate    relationships    be- 
tween air  pollution  and  such  respiratory 
diseases    as    lung    cancer,    emphysema, 
chronic    bronchitis,    and    the    common 
cold.  Moreover  air  pollution  attacks  and 
destroys  even  the  most  durable  of  ma- 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  has  long  been  known 
as  "Mr.  Credit  Union"  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Recently,  Chairman  Patman  once 
again  showed  why  he  has  earned  that 
title.  It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts 
that  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
withdrew  a  ruling  that  misinterpreted 
the  intent  of  Public  Law  90-44  and 
worked  a  great  hardship  on  many  Fed- 
eral credit  unions. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Observer,  a  publication  of 
the  department  of  leRislation  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs  of  CUNA  Interna- 
tional, goes  behind  the  scenes  in  out- 
lining the  roles  that  Chairman  Patm.\.v, 
J.  Deane  Gannon,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  Evert  S. 
Thomas,  director  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  CUNA  International,  played  in 
resolving  this  problem. 

I  am  includinr?  two  articles  from  the 
Issue  of  the  publication  which  explain  in 
detail  the  problem  and  how  it  was 
.solved.  These  articles  should  be  of  ex- 
treme intei  est  to  the  million,^  of  members 
of  Federal  credit  unions  across  the 
United  States: 

Bureau  Modities  Rules  on  OrricER  Borrow- 
ing— Board  Can  Now  Delegate  Approval 
Power  on  Those  Loans  Fully  Secured  bt 
Shares 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  has 
clarified  and  simplified  Its  interpretive  rul- 
ings on  the  new  officer  borrowing  bill.  Public 
Law  90-44,  after  a  thorough  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  measure. 

Bureau  director  J.  Deane  Gannon  an- 
nounced In  a  letter  to  all  Federal  credit  un- 
ions, October  5.  that  the  Bureau  has  deter- 
mined the  board  of  directors  of  a  Federal 
credit  union  may  by  resolution  set  criteria 
for  approval  of  officials'  loans  which  are  fully 
secured  by  shares.  If  the  board  wishes  It 
may  delegate  Its  authority  to  approve  such 


loans  to  the  credit  committee,  which  In  turn 
may  further  delegate  It  to  a  loan  officer. 

Originally  the  Bureau  had  held  share-se- 
cured loans  could  only  be  passed  on  by  the 
board  and  credit  committee,  as  with  officer 
loans  secured  by  other  forms  of  collateral. 
However,  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  commit- 
tee, later  Informed  the  Bureau  that  this  was 
not  the  Intent  of  his  committee. 

PATMAN   TELLS   INTENT 

In  a  statement  published  in  the  October  2 
Congressional  Record,  Chairman  Patman 
emphasized  that  It  was  never  the  commit- 
tee's Intention  that  "loans  fully  secured  by 
tlie  officer- borrower's  shares  be  subject  to 
board  approval,  unless  the  Indlvidiial  credit 
union  felt  such  approval  was  neces.-jary.  It 
was  felt  that  such  loans  could  be  approved 
by  the  normal  approval  standards  of  mobt 
credit  unions,"  he  declared. 

Director  Gannon  wrote  all  Federal  credit 
unions  explaining  the  Bureau's  revised  posi- 
tion on  share-secured  officer  loans  and  fur- 
nishing standard  resolutions  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  board  and/or  the  credit  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  same  letter,  Gannon  affirmed  an 
earlier  ruling,  made  at  the  request  of  CUNA 
International,  dealing  with  the  law's  require- 
ment that  an  officer  borrower  submit  a  "de- 
tailed current  financial  statement."  The  Bu- 
reau stated  that  the  criteria  for  such  a  state- 
ment is  adequately  met  by  the  standard  loan 
application  (Form  FCU  200)  or  any  other 
suitable  application  containing  as  a  mini- 
mum the  equivalent  Information. 

LOANS    OVER     $5,000 

Still  another  troublesome  area  In  the  new 
law.  that  dealing  witli  loans  in  excess  of 
$5,000,  Is  under  study  by  the  Bureau,  accord- 
ing to  Chairman  Patman's  statement  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  Bureau  has  ruled 
that  such  loans  to  an  officer-borrower  must 
be  secured  In  their  entirety  by  pledged 
shares. 

Patman  contends  It  was  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  loans  In  excess  of  $5,000  be 
collateralized  by  pledged  shares  only  for  that 
amount  In  excess  of  $5,000.  The  portion  un- 
der $5,000  could  be  secured  by  any  lawful 
collateral  acceptable  to  the  credit  union. 
CUNA's  Washington  Office  la  hopeful  a  solu- 
tion can  be  worked  out  as  has  been  done 
with  other  obscure  areas  in  the  statute. 

What  Happened  on  OmccR  Loan  Bill — How 

Threk   Reasonable    Men    Resolved   Some 

or  Its  Snacs 

Public  Law  90-44— the  officer  borrowing 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act — upon  passage  last  summer  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  throughout  the  credit  tinlon 
movement.  The  first  major  achievement  of 
CUNA  International's  1967  legislative  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  significant  stride  toward  at- 
taining borrowing  privileges  for  directors  and 
committeemen  comparable  to  those  of  other 
members,  but  with  built-in  safeguards  to 
protect  the  credit  union. 

Then  dissatisfaction  dampened  the  en- 
thusiasm as  certain  provisions  of  the  new  of- 
ficer borrowing  law  were  Implemented.  Criti- 
cism fiooded  in  to  CUNA  International;  to 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions;  and 
even  to  members  of  Congress. 

WhUe  acknowledging  the  real  gain  of  a 
$5,000  loan  limit  without  the  necessity  of 
pledging  shares,  many  Federal  credit  union 
officers  complained  that  the  law  as  Imple- 
mented was  unrealistic  In  Its  controls  on 
officer  loans  and  created  a  heavy  administra- 
tive burden. 

WORKED    together 

But  there  are  few  problems  that  men  of 
reason  and  goodwill  cannot  solve  when  they 
work  together.  And  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  resolve  the  apparent  "bugs"  in  the 
officer  borrowing  amendment. 


Three  men  of  reason  and  goodwUl  have 
come  together  to  solve  the  problems  and  com- 
plaints raised  by  Federal  credit  unions  on  the 
new  officer  borrowing  rules  and  procedures. 
Those  three  men  are : 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
where  the  legislation  was  written  In  detail, 
and  a  "godfather"  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. 

J.  Deane  Gannon,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  who  is  charged  with 
administration  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act. 

Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr..  director,  Washington 
Office,  CUNA  International,  whose  concern 
is  the  federal  legislative  program  and  liaison 
for  credit  unions  with  Federal  government 
agencies. 

These  three  men,  all  dedicated  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  credit  union  movement,  have 
gradually  worked  out  solutions  to  most  of  the 
many  problems  posed  by  credit  unions  re- 
garding the  officer  borrowing  amendment. 

HOW  QUIRKS  DEVELOPTD 

Just  how  did  the  officer  borrowing  amend- 
ment develop  so  many  quirks  and  problems 
areas,  is  a  question  repeatedly  asked.  It  Is 
true  that  the  o:lglnal  bill  Introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  at  CUNA's  request 
merely  would  have  pyermitted  officers  to  bor- 
row up  to  tlie  unsecured  loan  limit  (8750) 
plus  their  own  unencumbered  pledged  shares 
and  those  of  a  cosigner. 

Then  during  the  hearings,  when  the  credit 
union  borrowing  amendment  was  being  con- 
sidered along  with  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  on  bank  officer  borrowing, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  why  credit 
union  officers  shouldn't  be  able  to  borrow  up 
to  $5,000  as  the  bank  officers  were  being  au- 
thorized to  do.  No  one  foresaw  any  objections, 
and  the  Bureau  and  CUNA  approved  the  idea. 
So  the  loan  limit  was  upped  In  the  Senate 
committee  bill  and  fxissed. 

In  the  House,  some  Banking  and  Currency 
committee  members  had  honest  doubts  and 
reservations  about  the  new  limit.  They  feared 
that  a  few  credit  union  officers  would  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  higher  celling:  would 
monopolize  their  credit  union's  loan  port- 
folio; and  would  be  given  to  relf-serving 
practices.  The  question  of  share  insurance 
was  raised,  and  with  It  the  security  of  credit 
union  funds.  With  no  share  Insurance,  some 
congressmen  reasoned,  the  officer  borrowing 
privilege  must  be  clearly  spelled  out  and 
restricted. 

decided  in  closed  session 

So  In  closed  executive  session,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  committee,  at  the 
Insistence  of  some  members  wlio  had  honest 
concerns,  re-wrote  the  officer  borrowing 
amendment.  In  went  such  controls  as:  Officer 
loans  could  not  exceed  20%  of  the  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus  of  the  credit 
union.  The  requirement  for  favorable  action 
by  the  credit  committee  and  the  board  of 
directors  after  submission  to  them  of  a  de- 
tailed financial  statement.  The  rule  that  an 
officer  would  not  sit  on  a  committee  during 
the  time  his  application  was  being  consid- 
ered; and  the  requirement  that  an  officer- 
borrower  not  receive  more  favorable  terms 
than  any  other  member. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House,  and  It  was  promptly  passed.  Neither 
the  Bureau  nor  CUNA  had  a  chance  to  com- 
ment on  the  added  committee  provisions, 

Fee's    ASK    questions 

As  the  Individual  Federal  credit  unions 
changed  their  by-laws  to  conform  to  the 
Federal  credit  union  act  amendment  on  offi- 
cer borrowing,  problems  and  questions  began 
to  arise.  What  constituted  a  detailed  finan- 
cial statement?  Why  couldn't  the  old  provi- 
sions on  officer  borrowing  be  retained  if  the 
credit  \mlon  preferred  to  do  so? 


These  and  other  questions  arose,  some 
posing  serious  problems  unless  a  prompt  and 
workable  solution  could  be  found. 

CUNA    begins    discussions 

As  the  criticisms  of  the  officer  borrowing 
amendment  increased,  CUNA's  Washington 
Office  director.  Evert.  Thomas,  began  discus- 
sions with  Rep.  Patman  and  Bureau  Director 
Gannon  to  seek  their  views  and  suggestions 
on  overcoming  the  difficulties.  Gannon 
pointed  out  that  his  office  had  to  Interpret 
the  law  and  Implement  it  as  it  was  written. 
Rep.  Patman  was  convinced  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  increase 
the  problems  of  officer  borrowing. 

Thomas  negotiated  between  the  two,  and 
the  final  result  was  a  letter  from  Rep.  Pat- 
man to  Gannon  outlining  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress on  the  legislation.  With  this  informa- 
tion and  support,  Gannon  was  able  to  modify 
some  administrative  ruUngs  and  institute 
many  revisions  of  procedures. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PrciNSKi^  for  October  30  and  31,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stijckey  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Landrxjm)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  E>ORN  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
biLsiness. 

Mr.  QuiE  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dow,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mathus  of  Mar>-land  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio),  for  30 
minutes,  today ;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio; ,  for  10  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 1;  to  rev1.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohlo.i,  for  15  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 31:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  vmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  include  pertinent 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Royeal. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PUCINSKI)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Dow. 
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SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  i Public  Law 
81-845 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

S  1602.  An  act  to  create  a  Northwest  Re- 
gional Services  Corporation  to  provide  a  cen- 
tra! location  for  various  training  centers 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1752.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  In  certain  other  areas  bv 
vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  persons  in  charge  of  such  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

S.  1798.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S.  2047.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  In  the  fishing  Industry  from  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  certain  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh  wa- 
ter commercial  and  recreational  fishery  re- 
sources adjacent  to  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  resources  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  make 
available  to  the  public  and  Congress  In- 
formation gained  from  such  survey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


S.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Improving 
the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants  for 
construction  of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities,  by  authorizing  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist 
In  establishing  Innovative  educational  pro- 
grams, to  facilitate  educational  program 
availability,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  faclIlUes;  and  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  of  instruc- 
tional television  and  radio;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


October  30,  1967 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJR.  1499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  exploration  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  In  what  Is  now 
the  United  States  of  America: 

H.R.  5894.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  restric- 
tions on  the  careers  of  female  officers  In  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10105.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strlliing  of  medal.s  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi; 

H_R.  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
-American  Legion; 

H.R.  10196.  An  .ict  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  13212  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San 
Diego 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  27,  1967 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
H.R.  1499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  explorations  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  In  what  Is  now 
the  United  States  of  America; 

H.R.  5894.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  officers 
In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10105.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi; 

H.R.  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
-American  Legion; 

H.R.  10196.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13212.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San 
Diego. 


October  2,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  toeether 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra 
tion,  on  a  letter  report  on  Dunkirk  Harbor 
N.y.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Coir 
mlttee  on  Public  Works.  Hou.se  of  Represent" 
atlves,  adopted  June  17,  1948;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Public  Works 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th» 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Armv  dated 
September  11,  1967.  submitting  a  rejiort  to- 
gether With  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Tijuana 
River.  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolution  o' 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  7  1961  no 
authorization  by  Congress  Is  recommended 
as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been  au 
thorlzed  by  Public  Law  89-640,  adopted  Oc" 
tober  10,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Publlo 
Works. 


October  30,  1967 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  -Better  Manage- 
ment  of  Research  Equipment  Procurement 
and  Utilization  in  Federal  Laboratorle«" 
(15th  report  by  the  committee)  (Rept.No 
867) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R,  8547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  wit>- 
amendment  iRept  No  888).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.  (Rept.  No  869).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  31,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  e.xecutlve 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  national  quarter- 
master. Veterans  of  World  War  I,  transmit- 
ting the  audit  of  financial  transactions,  as 
of  September  30,  1967.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  8&-530;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1182  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  appli- 
cations and  hearing  cases,  as  of  Augtist  31, 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  82-554;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu-y.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws":  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  13743.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  U.S.  fisheries  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13744    A  bill  to  e.stabllsh  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13745.  A    bill    to   amend    chapter   113 
of  title   18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  transportation,  use,  sale,  or  receipt,  for 
unlawful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  13746  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
for  services  performed  in  connection  vith 
the  arrival  in,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MATSLTNAGA: 
H  R.  13747  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HR.  13748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


Bv  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  13749.  A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  13750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Alt 
Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pol- 
luUon  control  agencies,  expand  research  pro- 
visions relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles;  provide 
for  interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
or  commissions,  authorize  the  establishment 
of  air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HR  13751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

BvMr  A.SHBROOK: 
H.R.  13752.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  13753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HR  13754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Trainmg  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assist.ince  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forelsrn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HR    i3755.  A  bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HJ    Res.  913.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 


Joint   Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 

HJ.  Res.  914  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  formulation,  adoption,  administra- 
tion, and  periodic  updating  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and 
contiguous  related  and  influencing  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.  Con.  Res  562.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  sense  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Finland  Independence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  13756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Mlrasola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Piazza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Messan- 
dro   BerardlnelU    and   family;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  13759    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Galante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr  FINO: 
H.R.    13760.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Ello 
Laurla,  his  wife.  Mlnlello  Laurla,  and  their 
child.  Eduardo  Laurla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  13761.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lu-Yln 
Chen,  Julie  Chen,  Edward  Chen,  and  Susie 
Chen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R  13762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clro  Lala; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr  MESKILL: 
H.R.  13763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fortunate 
Indomenico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv, 

By  Mr,  O'HARA  of  lUlnols: 
H.R.  13764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetre 
Parhas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINOER 
H.R.  13765.  A  bili  for  the  relief  of  Etomenlco 
Plglia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
HR.  13766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arsine 
Berberyan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  13767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcanor 
Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

192.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
relative  to  the  continuation  of  beneficial 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

193.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  States 
Land  Commissioners  Association.  Pierre.  S. 
Dak.,  relative  to  Mineral  Leasing  Act  rev- 
enues; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

194.  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  Supervisors, 
San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  relative  to 
the  clarification  of  the  Common  Varieties 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaire. 

195.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla,,  relative  to  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Alexander  Wiley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30.  1967 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  are 
deeply  mourning  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  revered  citizens. 

Alex  Wiley  devoted  24  years  to  the 
seivice  of  his  country  in  the  Senate, 
longer  than  any  other  Wisconsin  Sena- 
tor, and  he  was  a  high-ranking  Member 
of  Congress  during  some  of  this  country's 
most  critical  times.  His  career  included 
chairmanships  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tion.s  Committee.  His  accomplishments 
were  many  and  his  influence  great. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  the  Father 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,"  an  accolade 
he  so  richly  deserves  for  he  never  wav- 
ered in  his  steadfast  efforts  to  fumu  his 
dream  of  bringing  the  ships  of  the  world 
to  America's  heartland. 

In  his  early  career  he  called  himself  a 

neutralist "  in  foreign  affairs  but  he  was 

:iot  a  man  afraid  to  change  '.lis  mind  and 

to  recognize  changing  conditions.  His  in- 


terest became  global  and  during  the  post- 
war years  he  repeatedly  reminded  us  that 
the  world  was  growing  smaller  with  the 
far  corners  only  hours  away  by  plane,  and 
that  we  could  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  ignoring  problems  in  other  countries. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  warn  of  the 
growing  threat  of  international  com- 
munism. His  warnings  14  years  ago  about 
Vietnam  sound  like  they  were  made  yes- 
terday. 

He  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  In  fact, 
he  had  at  one  time  studied  for  the  min- 
istry, and  he  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  religious  articles.  His  constant  prayer, 
which  he  repeated  publicly  many  times, 
was  for  a  world  in  which  all  men  could 
live  in  peace  and  freedom.  He  once  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  an  executive 
department  of  peace  with  the  duty  of 
concentrating  on  the  elimination  of 
sources  of  friction  and  misunderstanding 
between  peoples. 

Despite  rubbing  elbows  with  the  fa- 
mous in  Washington  and  the  world, 
however,  he  resisted  pomposity  and  so- 
phistication. Many  humorous  stories  are 
told  of  his  informal  treatment  of  the 
mighty,  such  as  the  time  he  greeted  a 
monarch  with  a  hearty  "HI  there, 
Queenie." 

This  prominent  son  of  Immigrants 
never  forgot,  as  he  would  put  it.  "the 
folks  back  home."  He  was  renowned  for 


his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  Wisconsin 
constituency  and  Wisconsin's  products. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  known  him  and 
to  have  worked  with  him  on  legislation 
of  mutual  interest.  I  benefited  many 
times  from  his  wise  counsel  and  from 
his  kind  and  generous  friendship. 

I  shall  remember  him  always  and  to 
his  wife  and  to  his  children,  I  express  my 
sincere  condolences. 


Air  Quality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  m  view 
of  the  serious  challenge  that  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  atmosphere  poses  to  our  na- 
tional health,  I  strongly  support  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

The  Congress  recently  declared  in  the 
"Declaration  of  Purpose"  for  Public  Law 
89-749,  the  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning amendments,  that  "fulfillment  of 
our  national  purpwse  depends  on  pro- 
moting and  assuring  the  highest  level  of 
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health  attainable  for  every  person,  in  an 
environment  which  contributes  posi- 
tively to  healthful  Individual  and  family 
living." 

It  Is  this  kind  of  environment  toward 
which  we  must  aspire,  an  environment 
not  merely  safe  from  hazard  but  con- 
tributing positively  to  healthful  living. 
In  such  an  environment  there  is  no  room 
for  polluted  air. 

Air  pollution  In  the  United  States  is 
clearly  responsible,  wholly  or  in  substan- 
tial part,  for  a  number  of  unnecessary 
deaths  and  a  very  large  amount  of  un- 
necessary disability  and  discomfort.  As 
President  Johnson  said  last  January  in 
recommending  adoption  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act: 

The  economic  loss  from  air  pollution 
amounts  to  several  billion  dollars  each  year. 
But  the  cost  In  human  suffering  and  pain 
Is  Incalculable. 

It  is  Imperative,  In  the  interest  of  the 
health  of  the  American  people,  to  re- 
move from  the  air  now  all  the  pollution 
within  the  range  of  feasibility. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  strength- 
ens and  builds  upon  the  base  provided 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  we  passed 
and  the  President  signed  in  1963.  and 
closes  Important  gaps  that  have  become 
apparent  since  the  passage  of  that  act 
in  1963.  This  bill  is  most  timely,  and 
would  permit  the  development  of  appro- 
priate, effective,  and  urgently  needed  new 
ways  to  move  toward  national  air  pollu- 
tion control. 

I  strongly  urge  each  and  every  one  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  In  voting  "yea"  on  this  critically 
needed  legislation. 


Waihingfon  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
try  to  keep  my  constituents  informed  of 
events  concerning  my  work  as  their  U.S. 
Representative  In  Congress.  I  am  report- 
ing to  them  some  of  the  thoughts  I  have 
In  mind  which  concern  my  oflBcial  re- 
sponsibilities, as  follows : 

Washington  Rkpokt 

DzAS  PaixNDs:  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
report  to  you  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  approved  my  amendment  to  the 
Postal  bill  which  provides  a  means  for  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  obscene  advertising  mate- 
rials through  the  wall. 

It  i3  a  victory  for  American  parents  be- 
cause It  deals  with  advertisements  sent 
through  the  malls  to  sell  materials  which 
are  erotlcally  arousing  or  sexually  provoca- 
tive. Under  the  bill  any  person  receiving  a 
"pandering  advertisement"  of  an  obscene 
nature  may  request  the  Postmaster  General 
to  advise  the  mailer  to  remove  hla  name  or 
the  name  of  his  minor  child  from  the  mailing 
list.  The  Postmaster  General  then  is  required 
to  issue  a  stop  order  to  the  mailer.  Failure 
of  the  sender  to  take  the  complainant's  name 
off  of  the  list  Is  punishable  by  law. 

These  filthy  advertisements  have  been  an 


ever-Increasing  problem.  During  the  past 
year  the  Post  Office  Department  has  received 
over  250.000  complaints  from  people  every- 
where. Including  Nebraska,  bitterly  com- 
plaining about  receiving  offensive,  sex-ori- 
ented advertising  matter  In  the  mall.  Most 
of  the  complaints  were  from  parents  whose 
minor  children  had  received  such  advertise- 
ments. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  a  step  forward, 
and  It  win  serve  to  discourage  those  who 
would  try  to  make  a  profit  by  corrupting  our 
children. 

My  sincerest  thanks  to  you  for  your  many 
letters  of  encouragement  during  my  long 
fight  against  filth  in  the  mails.  This  same 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelmingly  on 
two  previous  occasions,  but  the  Senate  did 
not  act  on  It.  Now  by  attaching  it  to  the 
Postal  Rate  bill,  they  will  have  to  consider 
it  and  I  hope  favorably . 

There  Is  another  section  of  the  Postal  Rate 
bu:  which  Is  outrageous.  I  call  It  the  "Great 
Mall  Robbery  of  1967."  Most  of  us  have 
read  editorials  In  the  newspaper  telling  about 
the  subsidies  many  Industries  receive  from 
the  Federal  Government,  but  Ive  never 
noticed  an  editorial  complaining  about  the 
huge  newspaper  mail  subsidy  which  they 
receive. 

The  newspaper  and  magazine  subsidy  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  huge  Postal  De- 
partment deficit  and  costs  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated 250  million  dollars  a  year  or  more. 
This  huge  subsidy  to  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines is  paid  for  with  your  tax  dollars. 

Official  U.S.  Post  Office  figures  Indicate 
that  letter  writers  are  paying  123.3  percent  of 
the  cost  of  handling  and  delivering  first  class 
letter  mall  .  .  .  third  class  mall  users  (seed 
catalogues  and  other  business  advertising 
mall)  pays  100  percent  of  this  cost  of  de- 
livery. But  newspapers  and  magazines  (sec- 
ond class  mall)  are  paying  only  29  percent 
of  the  cost  of  handling  their  mail. 

In  addition,  the  newspapers  are  receiving  a 
further  subsidy  by  what  is  called  "Red  Tag 
Treatment:-  This  means  that  they  receive 
the  same  or  better  handling  as  the  average 
first  class  letter  but  pay  only  14  as  much. 
Public  relations  or  not  .  .  .  the  red  tag  prac- 
tice 1.'  not  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  mall  users 
or  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

I  fought  hard  to  raise  the  mailing  rates  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  Ctommlttee 
and  later  when  the  legislation  was  debated  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was  success- 
ful In  getting  a  small  adjustment  in  theee 
laws  to  cut  down  on  the  newspaper- 
magazine  government  subsidized  rates.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  "holler  than  thou" 
newspapers  are  still  being  heavily  subsidized 
when  sent  through  the  malls.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  against  everyone's  subsidy 
but  their  ovm. 


eral  Government  recently  threaten  to  "take 
action"  unless  the  City  of  Omaha  made  sig- 
nlflcant  progress  In  reducing  Missouri  River 
pollution?  Now  we  see  that  Omaha  has  spent 
and  Is  committed  to  spend  millions  of  do'- 
lars  to  fight  pollution  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  Just  starting  to  "make  a  study" 
of  Its  own  pollution  sources.  It  seems  they 
never  will  be  able  to  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  DISCtTSSION 

I  met  recently  here  In  Washington  with 
Brigadier  General  C.  Craig  Gannon,  the  new 
head  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  la 
Omaha.  During  the  meeting  which  was  at- 
tended by  Senators  Roman  Hruska  and  Carl 
Curtis,  Representative  Robert  Denney  and 
myself,  we  discussed  the  proposed  PapUUoa 
Basin  Flood  Control  Project.  I  told  General 
Cannon  that  In  my  opinion  the  PapUUon 
Basin  Project  should  have  the  very  highest 
priority  because  of  the  high  potential  for 
heavy  loss  of  life  during  a  flash  flood. 

I  have  obtained  a  limited  supply  of  maps 
of  Vietnam  and  the  Asian  Continent  for  dis- 
tribution to  Interested  families  in  mv  Con- 
gressional District.  This  map  is  In  sliort  sup- 
ply so  I  hope  you  will  understand  If  I  am 
not  able  to  send  everyone  a  copy.  Your  re- 
quests for  these  maps  will  be  filled  on  a 
'first  come,  first  serve  basis." 

I  read  an  article  the  other  day  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  worth  passing  along.  History  usually 
has  a  way  of  repeating  Itself.  The  article 
follows: 

"In  ancient  Greece,  Pericles  Inauguarated 
the  nursing  of  people  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury. A  hundred  years  later  Plato  found  that 
he  had  so  completely  debauched  the  Athen- 
ians that  they  were  reduced  to  pauperism. 

"Instead  of  working,  they  hung  around  the 
marketplace  gossiping,  and  their  characters 
were  so  weakened  that  the  state  was  forced 
to  hire  barbarians  to  defend  It  from  Invasion. 
"A  paternalistic  government  is  bound  to 
destroy  the  self-reliance  and  self-respect  0/ 
the  people.  When  these  attributes  go.  every- 
thing goes.  Those  are  the  virtues  which  have 
made  our  country  great,  and  those  virtues 
alone  will  keep  us  great." 


October  30,  1967 
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Dingeil  Amendment  to  Clean  Air  Act 
Would  Undermuie  Califomia't  Fight 
Against  Critical  Smog  Health  Hazard 


WHO  IS  POLLUTINC  THE  RFVERfi? 

Here  Is  another  Item  under  the  "Do  as  I 
say  and  not  as  I  do  category."  I  dislike  river 
pollution  as  much  as  the  ne.\t  man.  When  I 
was  Mayor  of  Omaha  we  Inaugurated  the  first 
step  In  halting  pollution.  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  recently  that  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  pollution  on  the  Potomac  River 
which  runs  past  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  is  the  U.S.  Government  Itself. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  eleven  Federal  In- 
stallations In  the  Potomac  Basin,  It  was  re- 
vealed that  all  eleven  Federal  Installations 
made  a  major  contribution  to  water  pollu- 
tion. Federal  agencies  In  Washington  were 
not  original  In  their  reactions  to  the  news 
they  were  themselves  polluting  the  Potomac. 
Thler  answers  ranged  from,  "We  are  making 
a  study"  to  "Corrective  action  is  being  Im- 
plemented" (whatever  that  means). 

I  think  that  Omahans  should  be  hopping 
mad  about  the  executive  branch's  casual  ap- 
proach to  river  pollution  when  It  Involves 
Its  own  agencies.  After  all,  didn't  the  Fed- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  Is 
vitally  important  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  understand  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  so-called  EMngell  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  when  that 
legislation  comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor  later  this  week. 

In  particular,  I  believe  they  should 
realize  that  this  auto  Industry-inspired 
provision  would  undermine  the  efforts  of 
California  oflBcials  to  protect  the  health 
of  that  State's  20  million  citizens  against 
the  increasing  threat  of  deadly  car  ex- 
haust fumes  polluting  the  atmosphere  of 
California's  major  metropolitan  areas 

For  that  reason,  I  have  sent  a  short 
letter  explaining  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  Dingeil  amendment  to  each  of  my  co!- 
leatoies  in  the  House,  and  Include  the  text 
of  that  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  letter  follows : 
c0ngm38  ot  thb  united  states, 

House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  31,  1967. 

Dear  Colleaotje:  With  all  the  recent  dis- 
cussion about  the  effect  of  the  so-called 
Dingeil  Amendment  to  8.  780.  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967.  I  believe  it  Is  Important  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Here  Is  a  short  summary  of  what  this  Is 
all  about: 

(1)  California,  and  particularly  Los  An- 
gles, undeniably  has  a  very  pressing  need 
to  reduce  emissions  from  motor  vehicles. 
The  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association,  speaking  for  10,000 
physicians,  terms  the  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles  a  critical  hazard  to  the  health  of 
the  people  of  that  community. 

(2)  To  meet  this  need.  California  enacted 
the  Nation's  first  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
emissions.  Cars  sold  In  California  In  1966 
and  1967  have  been  equipped  to  meet  these 
standards.  California  also  has  set  more 
stringent  sUndards  to  become  effective  with 
the  1970  models.  It  should  be  noted  care- 
fully that  Industry  spokesmen  have  said  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  these  standards. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  enacted 
auto  emission  standards  applicable  to  the 
1968  models  sold  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  cars  sold  anywhere  In  the  country  after 
December  31.  1967  will  be  equipped  to 
comply.  These  standards  are  the  same  as 
those  which  have  been  In  effect  In  California 
since  1966.  Thus,  In  1968  and  1969.  California 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  will  have  uni- 
form  standards. 

(4)  The  enactment  of  Federal  standards 
raised  the  question  of  pre-emption.  Would 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  legis- 
lated In  the  same  field  nulUfy  the  more 
rigorous  standards  that  California  had  set 
for  1970?  This  matter  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution when  S.  780  was  being  drafted. 

(5)  When  the  Committee  held  hearings 
In  California,  they  were  told  that  the  pre- 
emption problem  should  be  solved  In  one  of 
two  ways:  either  the  National  sUndard 
should  be  set  to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
area  with  the  most  acute  pollution  condi- 
tion. 1  e.  Los  Angeles;  or,  the  State  of  CaU- 
fornla  should  be  allowed  to  set  Its  own 
standards. 

(6)  In  response,  Senator  Murphy  offered 
an  amendment  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  88-0.  that  attempted  to  supply  the 
second  alternative:  that  Is.  It  would  allow 
California  to  set  Its  own  standards.  Under 
Murphy's  amendment,  the  Secretary  of 
Health!  Education  &  Welfare  must  waive  the 
National  standards  and  allow  California  to 
set  Its  own  sUndards.  unless  he  finds  that 
California  does  not  have  a  need.  The  burden 
Is  on  the  Secretary  to  make  a  clear  finding 
that  California  does  not  need  special  stand- 
ards, and  this  would  be  difficult  to  do  In  the 
face  of  the  strong  testimony  that  the  medical 
comnaunlty  of  that  state  has  presented. 

(7)  Representative  Dlngell's  amendment 
shifts  to  California  the  burden  of  proving 
affirmatively  that  It  has  an  overwhelming 
need  for  special  standiu-ds.  and  then  the  Sec- 
retary may,  or  may  not,  himself  set  the 
stand-irds  for  California  at  any  level  that  he 
chooses,  and  that  he  determines  technology 
and  economics  allow.  There  Is  no  question 
that  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  for 
California  to  reduce  automotive  emissions 
under  the  procedures  of  the  Dingeil  Amend- 
ment than  under  the  Murphy  Amendment. 

(8)  When  the  present  sUndards  were  set 
In  California,  It  was  recognized  that  they 
would  not  be  adequate,  and  that  Is  why  the 
1970  sUndards  were  established  at  a  much 
lower  level.  The  Industry  now  has  had  sev- 
eral years  to  prepare  to  meet  the  1970  re- 
quirements, and  spokesmen  for  the  Industry 


have  said  they  are  prepared  to  comply.  There 
has  been  adequate  "lead  time"  for  the  Indus- 
try to  meet  and  readily  saUsfy  California's 
1970  requirements.  All  of  this  will  now  be 
upset  if  the  Federal  Government  pre-empts 
under  the  Dingeil  Amendment,  and  the  In- 
dustry will  again  plead  the  necessity  for 
several  more  years  of  lead  time. 

Referring  to  the  automobile  Industry,  the 
largest  Indtistry  in  his  SUte.  Representative 
Dingeil  has  repeatedly  made  statements  such 
as  "We  can't  operate  our  production  lines 
to  meet  fifty  different  sundards." 

Of  course,  we  are  not  presented  with  a  pro- 
posal for  fifty  different  sUndards.  AH  that 
Uie  industry  will  have  to  do  Is  exactly  what 
It  has  been  doing  for  the  past  two  years:  that 
Is.  make  one  type  of  car  for  California  and 
another  for  allthe  rest  of  the  Stetes.  This  Is 
two  sUndards,  and  not  fifty. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  nowhere  has  Repre- 
senatlve  Dingeil  ever  proposed  that  the 
SUndards  for  the  Nation  be  set  at  the  level 
required  in  California.  I  am  sure  that  he 
won't. 

Whatever  Mr.  Dlngell's  intent,  the  effect 
of  his  amendment  will  be  to  obstruct  prog- 
ress In  reducing  smog  in  California.  It  should 
be  defeated,  and  California  should  reUln  the 
power  to  protect  the  health  of  Its  citizens. 
Sincerely. 

EOWARO   R.   ROTBAL. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Veteran!  (Armistice  ;  Day  Obiervances 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
communities  in  my  27th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  are  considering 
Veterans  (Armistice)  Day  ceremonies 
to  support  our  boys  In  Vietnam.  This  rep- 
resents a  very  deep  concern  of  affection 
and  admiration  for  our  men. 

Yet  I  am  a  little  troubled  that  the  cere- 
monies may  extend,  perhaps  without  In- 
tention, to  express  support  for  the  mis- 
taken policies  in  Vietnam  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  chosen  to  follow. 

In  order  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sincere  tribute  owed  individ- 
ually to  our  fighting  men,  and  the  Ill- 
conceived  national  pohcy.  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  all  news  media  In  my  district. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrEO  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  25,  1967. 
To  the  Editor  : 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  Intended  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  citizens  In  valuing  the  great  Issue 
presented  by  American  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. 

We  have  just  observed  the  demonstrations 
at  the  Pentagon.  The  conduct  of  the  demon- 
strators was  In  many  cases  shameful  and  re- 
pulsive. Draft  card  burning  and  the  like  Is 
Just  as  shameful.  In  a  very  natural  reaction 
against  these  performances,  I  note  that  loy- 
altv  parades  are  being  planned  by  some 
groups  In  communities  In  my  Congressional 
District  on  or  near  Armistice  Day,  Novem- 
ber 11. 

The  theme  of  these  parades  Is  going  to  be 
"support  our  boys  In  Vietnam."  It  Is  under- 
standable that  thousands  of  Americans 
should  want  to  express  this  kind  of  feeling. 


However.  I  wonder  if  the  real  Issues  about 
Vietnam  are  really  getting  through  to  all  of 
us.  These  Issues  concern  the  whole  political 
situation  throughout  the  world.  For  exam- 
ple. In  this  world  of  hungry  people,  years  and 
years  of  rebellions  lie  ahead.  Are  we  going  to 
send  our  American  boys  to  fight  poor  men  In 
many  places  who  may  be  struggling  to  make 
their  own  world  a  little  better? 

Another  question  is  whether  we  wsint  to 
become  involved  in  a  nuclear  war  with  Russia 
and  China.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we 
are  not  afraid  of  them.  I  am  sure  we  are  not, 
and  we  shouldn't  be.  But  we  ought  to  ask 
whether  our  very  questionable  sUke  In  Viet- 
nam Is  worth  the  danger  of  blowing  our  world 
to  pieces. 

While  we  have  our  pride  about  our  position 
yet  the  pride  of  other  great  powers  will  be- 
come involved  If  we  continue  to  escalate  the 
war  and  push  it  further.  As  matters  sUnd. 
they  will  continue  to  supply  North  Vietnam 
Just  as  long  as  we  continue  our  military  cam- 
paign. It  is  a  very  dangerous  stalemate,  un- 
less a  way  better  than  bombs  is  found  to  deal 
with  this  problem  of  the  pride  of  the  great 
powers. 

Let's  consider  our  relations  with  China. 
By  our  bases  and  our  bombing,  we  are  seri- 
ously IrrlUtlng  and  antagonizing  China,  but 
not  settling  the  problem  of  living  in  the  same 
world  with  her.  We  should  first  try  to  get 
along  with  her  at  the  negotiating  table  before 
we  uke  hostile  steps. 

Also,  many  Americans  question  whether  we 
are  really  doing  any  good  In  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnamese  have  Just  conducted  a  presiden- 
tial election.  There  were  ten  candidates  and 
the  winner  received  only  one-third  of  the 
vote.  The  runner-up  has  now  been  sentenced 
to  prison.  How  long  will  It  Uke  to  teach 
democracy  in  Vietnam? 

If  we  are  having  so  much  trouble  to  deal 
with  thirty  million  Vietnamese  on  one  beach- 
head in  Asia,  how  can  we  ever  exert  Influence 
on  the  two  billion  backed  up  behind  them  on 
that  vast  continent? 

Does  anybody  know  how  to  "win"  in  Viet- 
nam? Sometimes  I  wonder  If  it  is  fair  to  urge 
the  boys  on  when  we  don't  have  any  clear 
notion  of  what  the  task  Is,  whether  it  can  be 
done  or  where  It  will  lead  our  boys  and  the 
thousands  who  may  foUcw. 

As  your  Congressman,  It  is  my  duty  to 
think  out  these  Issues  as  best  I  can  and  to 
tell  you  honestly  and  fairly  how  It  seems  to 
me. 

We  should  carry  out  the  Armistice  Day 
ceremonies  In  honor  and  remembrance  of  our 
men  who  have  fought  in  other  wars  and  those 
now  m  Vietnam.  Their  individual  sacrifice  de- 
serves every  tribute  we  can  pay.  But  Individ- 
ual actions  are  separate  from  otir  national 
action.  I  seriously  wonder  whether  the  cere- 
monies ought  to  express  favor  for  the  Nation's 
very  questionable  policy  of  making  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely. 

John  G.  Dow, 
U.S.  Congressman. 


Continuity  in  United  States-Vietnam 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
long  iJeriod  of  silence,  a  man  who  has 
been  an  important  part  of  two  adminis- 
trations has  spoken  out  on  Vietnam.  I  am 
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referring  to  Mr.  Theodore  Sorensen  who. 
in  a  recent  Saturday  Review  article,  has 
made  some  suggestions  on  bringing  the 
Vietnam  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

What  he  says  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration, but  consideration  In  the  light  of 
changed  circumstances  since  he  was  a 
responsible  part  of  the  White  House  stafif. 

In  his  book,  Kennedy,  as  Mr.  Sorensen 
himself  points  out  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view article,  set  forth  the  policies  pur- 
sued during  the  Kennedy  administration 
on  Vietnam : 

The  Administration's  objective  was  to  gain 
time — time  for  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
our  help  and  protection  to  achieve  a  society 
sufficiently  cohesive  both  politically  and  mili- 
tarily to  negotiate  a  balanced  settlement. 

In  my  estimation,  this  policy  has  not 
been  changed.  These  objectives  remain 
as  constant  as  ever,  although  the  ad- 
ministration has  changed. 

Mr.  Sorensen  observes  that  the  "time 
is  finally  near  at  hand"  to  negotiate,  and 
to  reach  this  objective  we  should  con- 
sider cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  This  Is  not  a  new  suggestion.  It 
has  been  made  before  and  much  thought- 
ful atentlon  has  been  given  it  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  Government.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  has  been 
forthright  and  eager  In  Its  response  to 
stop  the  bombing  and  to  explore  negotia- 
tions. 

But  the  simple  fact  remains  that  it 
takes  two  to  negotiate  and  thus  far  Hanoi 
has  shown  no  wlllingne.ss  to  talk. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  Octo- 
ber 13, 1967,  press  conference  stated  that: 

The  problem  Is  that  dozens  and  dozens  of 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  Hanoi  through 
all  sorts  of  channels,  through  all  sorts  of 
formula,  and  that  Hanoi  has  categorically 
rejected  all  of  them. 


The  Secretarj-  also  stated: 


I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  tell  us  that  if 
we  did  stop  the  bombing  they  could  definitely 
deliver  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table.  I  have 
asked  a  nimiber  of  governments,  "all  right. 
If  we  stop  the  bombing,  what  can  you  de- 
liver?" I  get  no  response.  Hanoi  has  not  yet 
Indicated  it  was  m  any  way  ready  to  pursue 
a  "balanced  settlement." 

The  President,  most  recently  in  San 
Antonio,  has  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
bombing  cessation  both  strongly  and 
clearly ; 

The  United  States  Is  willing  to  stop  all 
aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam when  this  will  lead  promptly  to  produc- 
tive discussions.  We.  of  course,  assume  that 
while  discussions  proceed.  North  Vietnam 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  bombing 
cessation  or  limitation. 

What  began  as  a  small  guerrilla  war 
was  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  reg- 
ular North  Vietnamese  troops,  infiltrat- 
ing in  greater  and  greater  numbers  Into 
the  South  in  late  1964  and  continuing  to 
this  very  day.  This  has  introduced  a  pro- 
found change  in  the  nature  of  the  war 
since   1964— a  change  which  many  ob- 
servers have  not  taken  fully  Into  account. 
In  other  words,  what  might  have  been 
adequate  in  1963  or  1964  as  an  American 
response  to  Communist  aggression,  would 
be  inadequate  at  this  time.  Pacification— 
the  importance  of  which  no  one  under- 
estimates— was   made   a   more    difficult 
task  by  the  large-scale  invasion  from  the 
North. 

We  are  attempting,  in  a  sense,  to  build 
a  house  during  a  hurricane.  We  are  help- 
ing to  build  a  new  political,  social,  and 
economic  order  in  Vietnam  while  a  war 
ranges  around.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties, 
there  have  been  notable  successes. 

We  have  met  the  challenge  of  infla- 
tion, benefiting  from  our  experience  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war. 

We  have  not  been  forced  to  dominate 
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the  war,  as  some  have  charged.  The  Prov- 
Ince  Chief  still  governs  his  province  The 
ARVN  commander  still  commands  his 
own  forces.  The  newly  elected  govern- 
ment truly  represents  the  electorate. 

We  have  been  able  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  basic  democratic  forms  In 
a  country  which  has  lacked  them  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  development  which 
hopefully  presages  a  true  social  revolu- 
tion  in  South  Vietnam,  one  benefiting  the 
people. 

This  is  the  kind  of  victory  we  are  looic- 
Ing  for  In  Vietnam.  Some  may  sneer  that 
such  victories  are  small.  Such  statements 
betray  an  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Small  victories  are 
the  essential  victories. 

It  was  a  victory  to  hold  a  successful 
national  election  despite  widespread  Viet- 
cong  opposition  and  terrorist  tactics. 

It  was  a  \1ctory  to  see  national  and 
provincial  leaders  emerging,  bolstered  by 
an  election,  responsive  to — responsible 
to — the  public. 

We  do  not  seek  total  military  victory, 
We  do  not  wish  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
back  to  the  stone  age.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  war  can  be  won  only  by  force  of 
arms. 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  Is  one  which 
ebbs  and  flows.  Yet  the  course  we  set 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration  is 
still  unchanged.  President  Johnson  does 
not  seek  objectives  which  are  any  differ- 
ent from  those  administrations  which 
preceded  his — although  circumstances 
have  changed  In  many  Important  ways. 

The  United  States  remains  committed 
to  a  balanced  settlement,  one  which  will 
respect  the  rights  of  all  parties  involved. 
To  that  end  we  shall  continue  to  pursue 
the  real  accomplishments,  the  small  vic- 
tories which  are  so  Important  to  a  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam. 
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TiESD.w,  October  31,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  John  S.  Danilak,  St.  Greg- 
orys  Nyssa  Byzantine  Catholic  Church, 
Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Almighty  and  Eternal  Father,  sover- 
eign King  of  the  universe,  look  favorably 
on  these  Your  servants  who  have  accept- 
ed the  sacred  trust  of  civic  leadership. 
Direct  them  In  bringing  to  a  rightful 
conclusion  the  problems  and  issues  con- 
fronting them  and  aid  them  In  fostering 
unity  of  purpose  for  the  common  good  of 
the  citizens  who  have  bestowed  upon 
them  the  responsible  role  in  the  destinies 
of  men. 

Sustain  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
with  courage  and  integrity  and  Inspire 
them  with  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
justice,  so  that.  In  all  their  deliberations 
and  actions,  they  may  remember  that 
You  are  the  divine  and  supreme  lawmak- 
er and  thus  may  be  inspired  to  have  as 
their  common  goal  the  juridical,  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  betterment  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 

Assist    them    in    their    deliberations, 


shield  them  from  all  contention,  enlight- 
en and  guide  them  by  Your  saving  grace 
and  blessings,  through  the  merits  of  Your 
Divine  Son.  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Your  llfeglvlng  spirit,  now  and  ever  and 
forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  BUILDING 
SOLID  FOUNDATION  FOR  DEMO- 
CRATIC  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  build 
for  themselves  a  solid  foundation  for 
democratic  government,  while  still  de- 
fending themselves  against  foreign  sup- 
ported aggression,  has  evoked  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  the  American 
people. 


I  doubt  If  history  has  recorded  a  pre- 
vious Instance  of  a  people,  while  engaged 
In  a  struggle  for  their  very  existence, 
taking  the  time  and  trouble  to  simul- 
taneously build  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery they  will  need  to  exercise  and 
safeguard  the  rights  and  liberty  they  are 
striving  to  win.  No  one  could  have  justly 
condemned  them  for  waiting  until  the 
war  Is  won.  It  Is  to  their  great  credit  and 
honor  that  they  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  fight  for  their  freedom  on  the 
broadest  front. 

Today  marks  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  their  effort  to  achieve  and  build 
a  secure  future.  I  wish  to  extend  the  very 
best  of  good  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  and  to  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  whose  inaugura- 
tion takes  place  today. 

This  new  government  faces  monu- 
mental tasks  which  would  be  formidable 
to  solve,  even  In  a  country  at  peace. 
Quite  apart  from  the  urgent  milltar>-  sit- 
uation, President  Thieu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  face  major  political,  social,  and 
economic  problems.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  their  understanding  of  their  coun- 
tr>''s  needs  and  their  evident  determina- 
tion to  meet  them  as  best  they  can. 

We  wish  them  success  in  all  their  ef- 
foits  and,  with  them,  look  forward  to  the 


time  when  the  aggressors  to  the  north 
leave  them  alone,  free  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny.  It  is  my  earne.st  hope  that 
the  event  taking  place  in  Vietnam  today 
«ill  hasten  the  day  when  our  boys  may 
come  home. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
NGUYEN  VAN  THIEU 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  distinguished  chairman.  Dr. 
Morgan,  in  expressing  congratulations  to 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  inauguration. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  their  national  des- 
tiny with  the  help  of  a  government  freely 
elected  by  them. 

.Although  conditions  of  war  and  Viet- 
cong  terrorism  still  prevail  in  many  areas 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  people  of  that 
country  went  to  the  polls  twice  during 
the  past  2  months  to  select  their  repre- 
sentatives and  their  leaders. 

These  elections,  observed  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment by  many  foreign  dignitaries,  con- 
stituted a  very  important  step  along  the 
road  to  peaceful  national  existence  and 
self-determination  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

In  congratulating  President  Thieu  on 
his  inauguration,  we  are  doing  much 
more  than  simply  marking  the  accomp- 
lishments of  a  single  Individual.  Iii  a 
larger  sense,  we  are  congratulating  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  upon  their  sin- 
gular achievement  of  a  free  national 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  has  re- 
peatedly pledged  its  readiness  to  remove 
even  the  last  American  soldier  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  .soil  as  soon  as  the 
people  of  that  country  are  allowed  by 
their  neighbors  to  the  north  to  lead  their 
lives  without  interference  from  the  out- 
side. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  elections 
which  took  place  this  fall  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  President  Thieu's  inaugura- 
tion, signal  the  approach  of  that  day. 
Nothing  would  be  more  welcome  to  the 
American  people — and  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT  NGUYEN 
VAN  THIEU 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\1se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Sfjeaker,  today 
marks  a  historic  milestone  in  the  life  of 


the  Republic  of  Vietnam — the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Its  President-elect  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu.  Despite  the  ravages  of  war 
brought  to  the  Republic  by  Communist 
forces  from  the  north  and  their  sub- 
versive allies  in  the  south  of  that  divided 
coimtry.  the  Vietnamese  have  pushed 
ahead  with  the  establishment  of  a  pop- 
ularly elected  government.  Even  in  less 
troubled  times  such  an  event  would  pre- 
sent deep  problems.  Given  the  conditions 
that  presently  exist  in  Vietnam,  it  is  a 
mark  of  courage  of  the  highest  order. 

The  United  States  will  watch  with 
more  tlian  passing  Interest  the  efforts  of 
the  President  of  Vietnam  and  his  sup- 
porters to  develop  the  Instruments  of 
government  that  will  be  responsive  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
while,  at  the  same  time.  It  proceeds  to 
push  ahead  with  social  and  economic 
reforms.  The  Initiative  and  the  cotirage 
of  the  President  in  these  troubled  times 
will  determine  for  many  years  to  come 
the  destiny  of  his  country. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  who  imderstand 
something,  at  least,  of  the  workings  of 
the  democratic  process  wish  him  well  as 
he  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  his  new 
office. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT  NGUYEN  VAN 
THIEU 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  of 
the  conviction  that  a  freely  elected  form 
of  government  is  the  best  instrument  for 
human  advancement.  Hence.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the  new- 
ly inaugurated  President  of  Vietnam. 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  as  he  assumes  the 
resp>onsibilities  of  his  office.  Within  the 
past  2  months  the  countrj-  has  elected 
members  of  the  two  houses  that  make  up 
that  legislative  body.  Within  the  frame- 
work of  a  constitution  adopted  earlier 
this  year  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  arc  ready  to  begin  work. 

These  are  significant  steps  on  the  road 
to  democratic  government  that  merit  our 
endorsement  even  though  at  times  the 
results  may  test  our  patience.  In  no  two 
nations  does  democracy  take  the  same 
form  nor  proceed  at  the  same  pace.  As 
in  our  own  country  democracy  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  trial  and  error  that  must  be 
responsive  to  the  desires  of  those  who 
chose  It. 

I  need  not  note  that  popular  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  a  relatively  untested 
instrument.  Its  establishment  in  times 
of  internal  disorders  only  multiplies  its 
problems.  Internal  security  must  be 
maintained  at  the  same  time  that  press- 
ing economic  and  social  problems  engage 
its  efforts.  We  should  measure  its  success 
as  much  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  ap- 
proaches these  difficult  problems  as  in 
the  results  that  may  be  achieved. 

Understanding  and  tolerance  between 
all  elements  of  the  national  government 
and  cooperation  and  compromise  with 


the    Pro\'incial    governments    can    only 
ser\-e  the  best  interests  of  Vietnam. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  laud  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  and  to  express  my  best 
wishes  to  their  President  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
NGUYEN  VAN  THIEU  MARKS 
HISTORIC     DAY     FOR     FREEDOM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Pennsjivania 
[Mr.  Morgan],  and  the  ranking  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ZABLOCKI],  for  their  remarks  today  about 
the  significance  of  the  new  administra- 
tion in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  historic  day. 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  all  of  those  who 
respect  and  believe  in  freedom. 

This  Is  a  day  of  special  honor  to  the 
14,000  young  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  and  for  countless  others  from  South 
Vietnam  and  all  of  our  allies  who  have 
been  fighting  a  very  bitter  battle  that 
freedom  may  survive  against  Communist 
terror  and  subversion. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  wars 
we  have  ever  been  engaged  In.  But  this 
war  is  a  most  significant  wstr,  and  the 
events  happening  In  South  Vietnam 
today  are  also  significant.  With  a  new 
government  being  sworn  In,  a  govern- 
ment elected  by  the  people  under  the 
most  difficult  of  circumstances,  this 
marks  a  historic  date  for  freedom. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  incident 
In  history  where  a  government  was 
elected  by  the  people  In  a  free  election 
under  the  difficult  war  conditions  that 
now  exist  in  Vietnam. 

What  is  happening  In  Vietnam  today 
is  a  tribute  to  the  good  judgment  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  of  President 
Kennedy:  and,  yes,  of  President  Johnson, 
who  had  enunciated  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing our  commitment  to  our  SEATO 
obligation. 

What  Is  happening  In  Vietnam  today  is 
a  culmination  of  a  firm  and  unyielding 
determination  by  President  Johnson 
that  freedom  shall  prevail  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  witnessing  in  South  Vietnam 
today  the  Inauguration  of  an  adminis- 
tration to  lead  a  free  people.  But  the 
important  thing  to  remember  about  this 
historic  day  is  that  this  is  the  first  time, 
as  Piesident  Johnson  said  so  eloquently  a 
week  ago  yesterday,  that  a  major  power 
has  committed  all  of  its  resources  to  the 
protection  of  freedom  of  a  small  and 
helpless  nation. 

As  "we  said  on  this  fioor  yesterday,  what 
Is  happening  in  South  Vietnam  today, 
is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  self- 
determination  and  self-rule  for  the  small 
and  helpless  nations  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
we  hope  it  is  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
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step  toward  peace  not  only  in  Vietnam 
but  throughout  the  world.  As  the  small 
nations,  the  newly  emerging  nations,  see 
the  degree  to  which  the  United  States, 
is  willing  to  fight  and  sacrifice  for  free- 
dom, we  will  see  these  nations  now  rally- 
ing behind  us  In  ever- increasing  num- 
bers. 

Twenty-two  nations  were  represented 
today  in  observing  the  inauguration  in 
South  Vietnam.  More  will  follow. 

More  importEint,  I  believe  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  President  Thieu  has  said 
he  is  going  to  try  to  work  out  a  peaceful 
solution.  We  wish  him  success  in  trying 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  end.  I  am  sure 
the  prayers  of  all  Americans  go  out  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  that  their 
new  constitutionally  elected  government 
will  be  able  to  bring  peace  to  this  troubled 
land. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  historic 
date  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  the  first  sigmflcant 
step  toward  lasting  peace  in  our  time. 


CHARLES  C.  HASLET 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  final  day  of  service  in  the 
House  Press  Gallery  for  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  distinguished,  respected, 
and  trusted  newsmen.  Charles  C.  Haslet 
has  served  for  30  years  here  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  Associated  Press  cover- 
ing congressional  activities.  For  43  years 
of  his  life  he  has  been  a  ti-usted  reporter 
with  the  Associated  Press,  the  world's 
largest  news-gathering  organization. 

On  October  23  the  entire  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation  joined  in  a 
luncheon  as  a  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing newsman.  Tributes  from  all  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation  were  unanimous. 
I  think,  In  expressing  this  thought:  that 
In  a  day  when  many  standards  were  un- 
stable or  uncertain  it  was  a  refreshing 
thing  to  salute  a  newspaperman  who  had 
hved  and  worked  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  a  great  profession,  a  man  who 
talked  straight,  who  wrote  straight,  and 
who  did  not  attempt  to  sleuit  or  tilt  the 
story  but  told  the  facts  as  he  found  them 
with  courage  and  with  integrity.  That 
has  been  the  record  of  Charles  Haslet, 
and  he  will  be  missed  in  this  Nation's 
Capitol. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthu- 
siastically join  my  colleague  in  what  he 
said  about  the  Associated  Press  reporter, 
Charles  C.  Haslet,  who  has  covered  the 
Capitol  for  many  years  and  before  that 
covered  the  State  capitol  In  Oklahoma. 
Charles  Haslet,  as  a  newspaperman,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  I  have  ever  seen  and, 
as  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  finest  who 
has  ever  lived.  In  his  work,  which  has 


been  of  the  highest  professional  quality, 
he  has  always  been  active,  always  thor- 
ough, and  always  fair.  He  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  his  profession  as 
he  has  chronicled  the  events  of  our  time. 
He  has  a  host  of  friends  who  shall  always 
cherish  his  friendship.  Here,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  a  man. 

Ml-.   POAGE.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  from 
south  of  the  Red  River,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  we,  too,  look  upon  Charlie 
Haslet  as  one  of  the  finest  representa- 
tives of  his  profession  who  ever  served 
this  House  and  this  Congress.  He  is  high- 
ly respected  in  our  area.  Although  he 
worked  only  occasionally  In  contact  with 
our  people,  we  learned  to  respect  him 
and  learned  to  rely  on  him  and  learned 
to  know  that  he  was  a  great  reporter 
and  a  fine  and  worthy  citizen. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  statement. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment concerning  Charlie  Haslet  and 
join  in  the  comments  he  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  with  the  Associated  Press  for  a 
respected  friend  of  mine  and  the  entire 
Kansas  congressional  delegation.  Charles 
C.  Haslet,  a  native  of  Wellington,  Kans., 
will  file  his  final  story  In  the  House  Press 
Gallery  for  AP,  climaxing  43  years  of 
excellent  service  to  his  bureau. 

Charlie  Haslet  has  been  covering  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Kansas. 
Oklahoma,  and  Missouri  delegations, 
since  March  of  1937.  He  has  proved  to  be 
an  astute,  knowledgeable,  accurate,  and 
probing  newsman.  He  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  keeping  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  and  Kan- 
sas Informed  of  my  activities  and  views. 
Charlie  Haslet  always  has  been  frank, 
honest,  and  cooperative  with  me  when  he 
was  seeking  Information  for  his  stories. 
I  have  felt  confident  that  my  responses 
and  information  were  in  very  capable  and 
good  hands. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years 
about  "freedom  of  information"  and  the 
"public's  right  to  know"  In  relation  to 
each  of  the  branches  of  our  Government. 
Responsible  and  dedicated  men.  such  as 
Charlie  Haslet,  have  done  much  to  ad- 
vance this  needed  effort  to  give  the 
people  better  understanding  of  their 
Government's  operations  and  policies. 

I  shall  miss  Charlie  Haslet's  presence 
In  the  House  Press  Gallery,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  worked  with  him 
and  known  him  through  the  years  share 
my  feelings  of  regret  that  today  he 
ends  his  long  career  with  Associated 
Press.  We  wish  for  him  continued  hap- 
piness and  the  best  of  health. 

Knowing  Charlie  Haslet  as  I  do,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  visiting  Capitol  Hill  fre- 
quently to  talk  about  politics,  defense, 
the  wheat  crop  in  Kansas,  and  petro- 
leum— all  subjects  which  he  knows  well. 


And  he  will  be  around  to  be  of  help  to 
other  newsmen  and  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

I  have  known  Charlie  Haslet  for  over 
30  years.  He  Is  one  of  the  fairest,  most 
honest,  conscientious  newspaper  report- 
ers that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
meet.  Charlie  is  really  a  credit  to  the 
newspaper  profession.  He  was  not  only 
a  great  reporter,  but  he  was  a  great 
American.  I  am  certainly  going  to  miss 
Charlie  personally.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, he  has  been  here  ever  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
this  House  will  not  be  the  same  without 
Charlie  Haslet. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  departure  from  the  Hill  of  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  members  of 
the  press  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  during  my  short  tenure  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

Charles  C.  Haslet  is  retiring  after  more 
than  40  years  of  service  with  the  .Asso- 
ciated Pre.ss.  His  reporting  has  alway.'^ 
been  thorough  and  objective.  He  h&s 
never  been  too  busy  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  or  to  take  the  time  to  call  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  congressional  dele- 
gation on  happenings  In  their  districts 
and  the  State. 

Charlie,  a  native  Kansan,  was  the  firs: 
member  of  the  fourth  estate  based  In 
Washington  to  greet  me  upon  my  arrival 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  nearly  7  years 
ago  to  offer  his  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion. 

From  this  first  meeting,  a  friendship 
developed  which  I  value  greatly,  and  it 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  regret  that  I  view 
his  departure.  I  do  not,  however,  be- 
grudge Charlie  the  retirement  he  so 
richly  deserves.  Certainly  all  who  have 
come  to  know  him  as  I  do  join  me  In 
wislnng  him  a  most  enjoyable  and  re- 
warding retirement. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  today  on  the  occasion  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Haslet,  of  the 
Associated  Press  Washington  staff,  after 
having  reached  the  AP's  mandator>'  re- 
tirement age  of  65. 

I  have  known  Charlie  Haslet  since  I 
came  to  Washington  as  the  bride  of  Con- 
gressman John  Berchmans  Sullivan  in 
1941.  He  covered  my  husband's  ofiSce  dur- 
ing all  the  time  that  John  served  in  the 
House,  and  he  has  covered  my  ofBce  for 
the  Associated  Press  ever  since  I  took  my 
seat  In  1953.  He  Is  a  gentleman — a  gra- 
cious, honest,  and  friendly  person.  He  is 
an  excellent  reporter. 

The  House  Press  Gallery  will  not  be 
the  same  without  Charlie  Haslet  dili- 
gently pounding  away  at  a  t>TDewriter 
preparing  one  of  his  straightforward 
and  accurate  reports  for  the  newspapers 
of  Missouri  and  adjoining  States  wliich 
he  has  represented  so  ably  here  in  Wash- 
ington for  more  than  30  years. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  has  represented  a  district  or  a  State 
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fthere  the  newspapers  have  depended 
upon  Charlie  Haslet  for  regional  press 
coverage  in  Washington  has  learned  to 
respect  not  only  his  ability  but  his  In- 
tegrity as  a  newspaperman.  And  most 
of  us  have  been  lucky  enough  to  acquire 
his  friendship  as  well.  This  has  brought 
us  no  favors  from  Charlie  Haslet  the  re- 
porter, but  much  pleasure  in  our  asso- 
ciation with  Charlie  Haslet,  friend  and 
gentleman. 

I  am  sure  this  excellent  newspaperman 
will  find  many  outlets  for  his  experience 
and  knowledge  and  skill  as  he  begins  a 
new  chapter  in  his  career  after  so  many 
years  with  AP.  I  wi.eh  him  every  enjoy- 
ment of  this  opportunity  to  take  things 
a  bit  easier  now  that  he  has  retired 
from  AP.     

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAGREEMENT  AMONG  THE  CON- 
FEREES ON  THE  FOREIGN  AID 
BILL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
.-emarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  in- 
formation to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  an  article  which 
apiieared  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  relative  to  the  conferees  on  for- 
eign aid  was  not  exactly  factual.  I  do  not 
particularly  blame  the  Post. 

Normally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  dis- 
close what  goes  on  In  a  conference  com- 
mittee. However,  when  a  news  story  car- 
ries a  quotation  which  Is  blatantly  not 
consistent  with  the  facts.  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  tell  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives what  did  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  conferees 
made  a  proposal  to  the  House  conferees, 
and  we  the  House  conferees  then  ad- 
journed to  another  room  and  caucused. 
After  caucusing,  we  made  a  counterpro- 
posal in  which  we  accepted  two  of  the 
four  amendments  that  the  Senate  pro- 
posed. On  the  third  one,  which  was  that 
all  credit  sales  end  on  Jmie  30,  1968,  we 
proposed  we  would  accept  It.  if  they 
would  change  the  date  to  June  30.  1969. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  other 
body  heard  this,  he  said  he  refused  to 
accept  it.  "and  that  is  that." 

When  he  said  that,  I  said,  "If  that  Is 
the  way  the  chairman  feels,  we  are  wast- 
ing our  time  here."  Thereupon,  the  House 
conferees  got  up  and  left  the  chamber. 


We  did  not  present  to  the  conferees  of 
the  other  body  an  ultimatum.  There  was 
nothing  about  an  ultimatum.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  were  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  difference  in  the  proposals. 


CLOSING  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  filed  a  discharge  petition  on  the  bill 
H.R.  655,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowajice  for  oil  and  gas.  I  would  hope 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  oil  companies,  with  a  net 
profit  last  year  of  close  to  $5  billion, 
ought  to  be  paying  taxes  at  a  rate  higher 
than  the  8.5  percent  they  now  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  interesting  as- 
pect as  to  where  the  money  goes  from 
the  oil  companies  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  royalties  which  they  pay  to  foreign 
countries  are  deductible,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, from  their  net  income  tax. 

So,  we  are  in  the  position  of  having 
the  Treasui-j'  of  the  United  States  losing 
out  on  every  dollar  that  the  oil  com- 
panies send  to  the  Arab  countries.  For 
instance.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
which  last  year  had  a  net  profit  of  over 
SI  billion,  paid  only  $116  million,  or  6.3 
percent  to  tlie  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  However,  they  sent  over  $624  mil- 
lion overseas  and  in  paying  State  taxes 
at  a  time  when  we  are  undertaking  to 
get  Egypt  to  negotiate  in  the  Middle  East 
and  at  a  time  when  we  find  they  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  because  the  Suez  Canal  is 
closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  these  circimi- 
stances  it  is  discomforting  to  find  that 
Saudi  Arabia  is  giving  to  Egypt  $200  mil- 
lion a  year.  Therefore,  Egypt  need  not 
care  whether  the  Suez  Canal  is  reopened 
or  not. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  tax  dollars 
which  rightfully  ought  to  be  channeled 
into  the  Treasiuy  of  the  United  States 
are  being  routed  to  Eygpt  through  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  through  many  other  oil  com- 
panies in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  thp  Members  of  the  House 
will  sign  my  discharge  petition. 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  add  a  few  thoughts  to  those  expressed 
by  other  Members  In  support  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

As  we  all  know  air  iJollutlon  threatens 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
clearly  responsible  wholly  or  In  sub- 
stantial part  for  unnecessary  death  and 
for  unnecessary  disability  and  discom- 


fort. Just  last  Thanksgiving  in  New  York 
City  the  winds  stopped  blowing  for  4 
days  and  the  air  became  stagnant  with 
pollution.  Thousands  of  persons  with 
respiratory  diseases  lived  out  those  4 
days  in  suffering  and  pain  while  many 
people  failed  to  survive. 

Such  occurrences  are  dramatic  and 
tragic,  and  thus  far  they  have,  fortu- 
nately been  rare.  But  this  should  not 
create  the  false  impression  that  air  pol- 
lution is  only  rarely  a  hazard.  In  most 
of  the  places  where  we  live  and  work  we 
are  frequently  exposed  to  levels  of  air 
pollution  which  have  been  associated 
with  adverse  effects  on  health  and  prop- 
erty. 

I  would  like  to  quote  President  John- 
son, from  his  January  30  message  to  the 
Congress  in  which  he  proposed  adoption 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

Ten  years  from  now.  when  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  waste  disposal  have  Increased 
and  the  number  of  automobiles  on  our 
streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  mlUton.  we 
shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air — un- 
less we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and  re- 
search eaorts  now. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  will  pro- 
vide Uo  with  the  needed  weapons  for 
strengthening  our  efforts.  I  urge  you  to 
pass  this  vital  legislation. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  PROMPTLY  EX- 
PRESS THE  THANKS  AND  AP- 
PRECIATION OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  TO  COL.  FRANCIS  S. 
GABRESKI,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE,  OUR 
GREATEST  LIVING  AIR  ACE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\-ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  wiD  retire  from  the  militarv-  service 
of  this  great  Nation  an  outstanding  of- 
ficer, an  outstanding  American,  in  fact 
the  greatest  living  American  Air  Force 
"ace."  Col,  Francis  S.  Gabreski.  after 
27  years  of  distinguished  active  service  in 
the  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

Colonel  Gabreski  is  credited  with  37.5 
kills— 31  in  World  War  H.  and  6.5  in 
Korea.  He  is  one  of  the  three  top  Ameri- 
can air  aces  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this  Important 
occasion  I  am  today  Introducing  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  to  formally  express  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  American 
people  to  Colonel  Gabreski  for  his  out- 
standing services.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  form  of  this  resolution  is  almost 
identical  with  one  adopted  in  1961  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
this  Congress  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  some  peo- 
ple are  burning  draft  cards,  other  people 
are  trying  to  stop  the  Selective  Senice 
System,  and  still  other  people  are  defiling 
and  defacing  the  headquarters  of  our 
Defense  Establishment.  I  believe  strongly 
that  this  House  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  its  faith  in  a  great. 
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courageous  American  patriot,  and  to  the 
whole  idea  of  patriotism  when  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  are  again  challenging 
our  will  and  determination  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  for 
introducing  the  resolution.  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  cosponsor  the  concurrent 
resolution  with  the  gentleman  giving 
recognition  to  Col.  Francis  S.  Gabreski, 
U.S.  Air  Force  ace.  Public  commendation 
and  appreciation  for  his  courageous  and 
devoted  service  in  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  is  long  overdue.  I  join  my  col- 
league in  urging  speedy  approval  of  the 
resolution  expressing  our  Nation's  thanks 
to  a  great  American. 
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Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aaplnall 

Baring 

Berry 

Boggrs 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Celler 

Dlggs 

Everett 

Fountain 


[Roll  No.  351] 

Gtalmo 

Hamilton 

Bansen,  Idaho 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Laird 

Long,  La. 

Mcculloch 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moss 

Pool 

Rallsback 


Rarlck 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Steed 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  395 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  AND  BORROWING  AU- 
THORITY—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McMillan  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
'HJl.  8718)  to  increase  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing 
the  annual  borrowing  authority  for  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  957  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  957 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
12144)  to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  agencies  with  respect 
to  State  meat  inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  concluAlon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  ae  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex. 
cept  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bollikg]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  and,  pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  bs  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  which  was 
read  prior  to  the  quorum  call  makes  It 
clear  that  this  is  an  open  rule  providing 
for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  no  objections 
being  raised  to  the  rule  during  its  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
controversy  over  the  bill  itself,  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stitute amendments  and  other  amend- 
ments offered.  However,  since  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  rule,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  •s^'lth  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BoLLiNGl.  There  was  absolutely  no  op- 
position to  this  rule  when  it  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BOLLING]  indicated,  there  will  be  a  some- 
what controversial  amendment  offered 
to  the  bill  which,  if  adopted,  would 
change  the  Inspection  concept  of  this 
bill  considerably. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks that  everyone  wants  clean,  pure, 
wholesome  quality  meat.  It  Is  just  a 
question  of  how  best  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12144  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive bill  and  it  could  very  easily 
become  all  inclusive.  This  bill  provides 
for  payments  to  the  various  States  of  up 
to  50  percent  of  their  meat  Inspection 
cost,  providing  they  come  under  the  Fed- 
eral standards.  Since  all  States  these 
days  are  in  search  of  revenues,  a  person 
would  have  to  be  pretty  naive  not  to 
believe  that  all  50  States  would  quickly 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  In 
order  to  obtain  50  percent  of  their  meat 
Inspection  costs  and,  along  with  It,  the 
Federal  meat  standards. 

This  prospect  caused  me  to  raise  a 
couple  of  questions  about  the  bill  at  the 
time  it  was  presented  by  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell] 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


I  wondered  what  effect  this  bill  would 
have  on  the  little  rural  locker  plants  that 
we  have  around  the  country?  Everj-  rural 
community  has  one.  We  have  several 
of  them  in  my  district.  They  butcher 
animals  for  farmers  primarilj'.  do  it 
every  day,  in  small  plants  that  are  now 
regulated  by  State  standards,  which  are 
considerably  different  than  Federal 
standards. 

These  little  plants.  In  addition  to 
slaughtering  animals  for  farmers,  also 
sell  a  few  dollars  worth  of  meat  to  the 
general  public.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  If  the  States  do  accept 
their  50-percent  payments  and  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  these 
small  locker  plans  would  likewise  be 
covered  If  they  sell  $1  worth  of  meat 
to  the  general  public.  Now,  this  Is  going 
to  cause  a  tremendous  burden  to  these 
small  locker  plants,  particularly  in  the 
rural  areas.  Their  volume  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  on-the-spot  Federal  inspection. 
Most  of  them  are  not  physically  equipped 
to  come  under  Federal  meat  inspection 
standards,  but  they  would  be  required  to 
do  so  to  sell  meat  If  this  bill  passes  in 
its  present  form. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  House 
would  give  some  thought  to  the  problems 
of  these  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
small  locker  plants  across  the  country 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

I  can  remember  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  Secretary  Freeman,  Just  before  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  was  to 
come  before  the  House,  started  trans- 
ferring Federal  meat  inspectors  from 
plant  to  plant  around  the  country  due 
to  a  sudden  shortage  of  Federal  meat 
Inspectors.  We  had  these  meat  inspec- 
tors withdrawn  from  plants  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  certain  other  Members 
suffered  the    same  treatment. 

Now,  If  this  bill  becomes  law  we  are 
going  to  need  many  more  meat  inspec- 
tors almost  Immediately.  In  discussing 
this  matter  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten],  I  learned  that  this 
Congress  has  already  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated money  for  over  100  Federal 
meat  inspectors,  that  they  do  not  now 
have.  Why?  Because  they  have  not  found 
qualified  inspectors  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
However,  we  seem  to  be  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  as  we  are  about  to  pass 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  going  to 
require  thousands  of  additional  meat 
inspectors  at  a  time  when  we  have  been 
unable  to  fill  these  hundred  or  so  va- 
cancies that  already  exist. 

I  point  the.se  two  things  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  am  for  this  bill  and  I  want 
to  see  proper  preparations  made  now  for 
effective  administration  of  the  act  after 
It  becomes  effective. 

As  I  Indicated  at  the  outset,  this  legis- 
lation is  going  to  be  far  reaching.  It  could 
affect  every  pound  of  meat  sold  In  the 
country.  It  will  affect  every  pound  of 
meat  that  i.s  butchered  in  this  country-, 
and  it  could  affect  every  plant  In  this 
country  that  processes  meat. 

Briefly,  the  purposes  of  this  bill  are: 
First  It  would  broaden  the  present  meat 
inspection  program  by  establishir.g  a 
Federal-State  cooperative  meat  inspec- 
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tion  arrangement  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  provide  both  per- 
sonnel and  financial  assistance  to  State 
agencies  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  State  meat  inspection  services;  second. 
It  would  rewrite  and  modernize  present 
meat  inspection  statutes  as  a  single  Fed- 
eral Meat  In.spection  Act  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  means  for  achieving 
ihe  purposes  of  the  program;  third,  it 
would  give  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture new  legislative  authority  to  elimi- 
nate numerous  opportunities  now  present 
to  defraud  consumers  and  endanger  the 
pubhc  health. 

About  15  percent  of  commercially 
slaughtered  animals  is  not  prepared  for 
distribution  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce and.  therefore,  under  present  law 
is  subject  to  State  and  not  to  Federal  in- 
spection at  the  time  of  slaughter.  Ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  commercially 
processed  meat  food  products  is  prepared 
without  Federal  inspection  and  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  is  not  subject  to  adequate 
State  or  local  inspection. 

H.R.  12144  would  completely  rewrite 
the  act  of  March  4,  1907,  the  Horsemeat 
.A.ct  and  the  Imported  Meat  Act  into  a 
single  new  statute  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

Title  I  would  botli  revise  and  incor- 
porate various  provisions  of  law  now- 
found  in  the  act  of  March  4,  1907,  the 
Horse  Meat  Act,  and  the  Imported  Meat 
Act. 

Title  II  deals  with  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority over  unwholesome  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

Title  III  deals  with  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  the  Federal-Slate 
cooperative  meat  inspection  program. 

Title  IV  contains  auxiliar>-  provisions 
to  further  implement  the  new  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  en- 
hance the  role  of  the  Slate  by  providing 
for  Federal  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  in  developing  and  admin- 
istering State  meal  inspection  programs. 
To  qualify,  a  State  must  have  a  meat  in- 
spection law  imposing  mandatory  inspec- 
tion and  sanitation  requirements  for  In- 
irastate  operators  that  are  consistent 
with  Federal  requirements.  Cooperation 
would  include  furnishing  advisory  assist- 
ance in  planning  and  developing  a  meat 
inspection  program,  furnishing  technical 
and  laboratorj'  assistance,  and  aid  in  the 
training  of  inspection  personnel.  Up  to 
50  percent  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of 
the  cooperative  program  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Federal  Government 

Second,  enforcement  tools  would  be 
overhauled  by  the  proix)sed  legislation 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  unwhole- 
some and  adulterated  meat  product. 
Presently,  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  illegitimate  operators  to  introduce  in- 
to human  food  channels  meat  derived 
from  dead,  dying,  disabled,  and  diseased 
animals — commonly  referred  to  as  "4- 
Ds." 

The  legislation  would  extend  jurisdic- 
tion to  those  who  handle  products  which 
are  "capable"  of  use  as  human  food 
rather  than  being  limited  to  those  who 
prepare  products  "intended"  for  human 
consumption  as  is  now  the  case.  It  would 
establish  controls  over  persons  handling 


such  meat,  including  renderers.  animal 
food  manufacturers,  and  those  who  bu>', 
sell,  transport,  pack,  freeze,  and  import 
such  meat  products  in  or  for  commerce. 
Further,  all  per.sons  engaged  in  business, 
in  or  for  commerce,  as  meatbrokers, 
wholesalers,  and  public  warehousemen, 
as  well  as  persons  engaged  in  buj'ing. 
selling,  transporting,  or  importing  "4-D" 
meat  would  have  to  be  registered  with 
the  Secretary-.  Access  to  records,  inven- 
tories, and  facilities  would  be  authorized. 

The  legislation  w'ould  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  deny  inspec- 
tion service  to  such  individuals  who  by 
their  past  actions  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  unfit  to  engage  in  a  business 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. The  Secretary  would  also  be 
given  specific  authority  to  prescribe  the 
size  and  style  of  type  used  for  labehng: 
the  size  and  form  of  containers;  stand- 
ards of  identity,  and  standards  of  fill  of 
containers.  These  would  be  consistent 
with  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Third,  H.R.  12144  would  grant  specific 
authority  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting 
or  unauthorized  use  of  inspection  marks 
and  marking  devices.  Unauthorized 
manufacture  and  possession  of  brands 
and  marking  devices  would  be  prohibited. 

H.R.  12144  is  a  bill  which  reflects  the 
changes  made  in  H.R.  6168  by  the  Live- 
stock and  Grains  Subcommittee. 

The  estimated  additional  Federal  cost 
of  this  legislation  would  be  $4*2  million 
during  the  first  year  with  an  eventual 
additional  annual  cost  of  from  $10  mil- 
lion to  $15  million. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  has  devel- 
oped a  good  bill  which  will  adequately 
protect  consumers,  the  legitimate  opera- 
tors in  the  affected  industries,  and  others 
associated  with  the  meat  business. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley]  have  a  different  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  They,  I  under- 
stand, will  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  for  all  of  these  small 
plants  now  operating  in  intrastate  com- 
merce when  their  sales  do  not  exceed 
$250,000  annually. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
my  name  with  respect  to  the  substitute. 
I  must  differ  with  him  when  he  states 
that  the  substitute  exempts  any  plants 
from  adequate  Inspection. 

Mr.  LATFA.  Let  me  correct  the  gen- 
tleman before  he  goes  on.  I  did  not  say 
that  it  exempts  them  from  adequate  in- 
spection. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  plants  under  $250,000  are 
exempted  from  Federal  inspection,  he  is 
also  in  error. 

If,  in  fact,  they  are  in  interstate  com- 
merce, they  come  under  Federal  juris- 
diction because  of  that  fact.  If  they  are 
not  now  in  interstate  commerce  by  rea- 
son of  selling  meat,  they  are  not  covered 
at  all. 

The  Smith-Foley  bill  does  extend  Fed- 
eral Inspection  In  addition  to  those  in 


interstate  commerce  to  those  that  sub- 
stantially affect  interstate  commerce. 
That  is  defined  as  in  those  plants  having 
over  $250,000  gross  a  year. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  I  may  again  3M>p  the 
gentleman  at  this  point.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment,  but  apparently 
the  gentleman  was  not  listening  when  I 
made  my  statement  as  I  emphasized  and 
I  repeated  intrastate  commerce  twice.  I 
was  not  referring  to  interstate  Federal 
inspection. 

Now  the  gentleman  may  proceed  fur- 
ther if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  sug- 
gest to  me  how  this  bill  that  is  before 
the  House  is  any  different  from  the 
Smith-Foley  bill  except  that  we  extend 
Federal  meat  inspection.  I  would  be 
grateful  to  him.  Every  word  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  has  been  reported  here 
and  which  will  be  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  is  in  the  Smith-Foley 
version,  with  the  additional  fact  that 
plants  over  $250,000  are  placed  under 
Federal  inspection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  emphasize  fur- 
ther that  I  did  not  indicate  there  was 
any  change  other  than  this  one  exemp- 
tion of  $250,000  for  those  plants  to  be 
operating  in  intrastate  commerce. 

As  the  gentleman  indicated,  in  all 
other  respects  the  bill  would  remain  the 
same. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
the  passage  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  without  the 
Smith-Foley  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia  [Mr.  HolifieldJ.  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  he  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  a  Clean  Meat  Act  for 
the  people  of  the  country.  Tomorrow,  if 
we  get  to  it,  and  if  not  the  next  day.  we 
are  going  to  consider  the  Air  Pollution 
Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  because  I  want  to  show  to  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  present  a  graphic  situation 
that  exists  in  CEilifornia. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  offered  at 
the  proper  time  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Moss]  which  will,  in  ef- 
fect, put  back  into  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment which  was  deleted  by  the  commit- 
tee but  which  was  accepted  in  the  other 
body  by  an  almost  imanimous  vote.  The 
vote  of  the  other  bod.v  was  88  to  0.  The 
amendment  in  the  other  body  was  pre- 
sented by  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  George  Murphy, 
in  committee  and  it  was  accepted  in  rec- 
ogmtion  of  California's  unique  problem 
of  air  pollution. 

Most  of  you  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lip- 
scomb], the  ranking  Member  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  In  making  this  plea  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  support  of  the 
amendment  which  we  shall  offer,  we  are 
not  asking  for  a  diminution  of  Federal 
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standards.  What  we  are  asking  for  Is  to 
be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  Federal 
standards  provided  In  the  act  and  take 
care  of  the  situation  which  we  have  In 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  display  to 
the  Members  a  picture  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Two  of  my  colleagues  wUl  also 
display  pictures.  The  one  I  hold  is  a 
picture  of  the  city  hall  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles  on  a  clear  day.  We  do  have  those 
clear  days  even  now.  The  reason  that 
we  have  smog  on  certain  days  of  the 
year  is  that  a  temperature  inversion  re- 
sults from  cold  air  coming  in  from  the 
ocean  which  acts  as  a  lid  over  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Los  Angeles,  holding 
down  the  emissions  from  automobiles 
and  industrisd  chimney  stacks. 

I  now  call  on  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  to 
show  you  a  picture  that  was  taken  of  the 
same  city  hall  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  temperature  inversion  of  cold 
air  above  and  the  smog  collecting  at  a 
lower  level  in  the  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

Then  I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleague 
from  San  Diego  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  to 
show  you  a  picture  of  that  same  city  hall 
at  12:45  p.m. 

If  those  three  pictures  do  not  con- 
\1nce  you  that  we  have  a  severe  problem 
In  California  that  is  not  present  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Nation  ih&t  I  know  of, 
although  smog  exists  In  many  other 
cities,  I  do  not  know  what  can  convince 
you.  We  shall  have  about  12  pictures  simi- 
lar to  these  pictures — pictures  of  auto- 
mobiles driving  at  8:30  in  the  morning 
with  their  lights  on  so  that  their  drivers 
can  see,  workers  going  to  work. 

At  this  time  in  California  7.8  million 
cars  are  equipped  with  one  kind  or  an- 
other of  smog-reduction  devices.  The 
automobile  companies  have  agreed  for 
the  1969  buses  and  the  1970  automobiles, 
to  also  accept  even  more  stringent  re- 
quirements for  California.  Those  re- 
quirements would  not  apply  to  visitors  or 
to  the  people  of  any  other  States,  but  only 
the  cars  that  are  sold  or  registered  per- 
manently in  the  State  of  California. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  have 
agreed  already  to  stricter  standards  for 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  people 
of  California  are  willing  to  pay  all  the 
way  from  $10  to  $55  for  the  additional 
devices  which  are  on  these  cars.  They  are 
paying  for  them.  We  are  not  asking  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  for  them. 

I  say  that  if  a  State  will  take  care  of 
an  urgent  problem  which  is  threatening, 
and  actually  affecting  the  health  of  its 
people,  going  beyond  the  Federal  stand- 
ards that  might  be  adequate  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Nation,  then  I  say  that  you 
who  believe  that  a  State  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  its  police  powers  should 
think  about  applying  national  standards 
which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  State  applying  Its  own  standards  unless 
we  go  through  the  bureaucratic  jungle 
and  subject  ourselves  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

In  California  we  have  been  working  on 
smog  control  for  20  years.  We  have  de- 
veloped the  greatest  army  of  experts  and 
the  finest  technology  of  control.  All  we 
are  asking  is  that  when  the  bill  providing 


for  clean  air  in  the  United  States  Is  con- 
sidered in  the  House,  that  California  be 
allowed  to  use  Its  own  money  and  Its  own 
police  powers  to  protect  the  health  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  biU  (H.R.  12144)  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  meat  inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTET   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12144,  with 
Mr.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pqace]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Belcher]  will 
be  recogrUzed  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  every  Member  of  this  House 
is  trying  to  give  us  legislation  which  will 
provide  clean  and  wholesome  meat.  We 
know  we  are  getting  in  very  large  part 
the  finest  meat  and  the  most  wholesome 
meat  of  any  nation  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve the  amendments  that  are  provided 
in  the  committee  bill  will  take  care  of 
whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  the  ex- 
isting law  and  will  do  it  in  a  practical 
way:  In  a  way  which  can  become  law 
and  which  can  be  effective  legislation, 
when  passed.  The  bill  does  this  in  an  or- 
derly and  constitutional  manner  without 
destroying  the  rights  or  the  responsibili- 
ties of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  work  through 
our  State,  rather  than  to  Ignore  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  turn  over  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  this  legislation 
so  objectively  and  .so  patiently  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell] 
will  hereafter  handle  the  disposition  of 
the  time.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PuRCEtL] 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  the 
bill  before  us  here  today  would  accom- 
plish three  major  purposes: 

First,  it  would  broaden  the  present 
meat  inspection  program  by  establishing 
a  Federal-State  cooperative  meat  Inspec- 
tion arrangement  imder  which  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  would  provide  both 
personnel    and    financial    assistance    to 


State  agencies  in  order  to  improve  the 
quality  of  State  meat  inspection  services. 
Second,  it  would  rewrite  and  modern- 
ize present  meat  Inspection  statutes  as  a 
single  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  de- 
signed to  provide  the  appropriate  means 
for  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  It  would  give  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  new  legislative  autliority 
to  eliminate  numerous  opportunities 
now  present  to  defraud  consumers  and 
endanger  the  public  health. 

Although  our  present  national  meat 
inspection  system  exists  through  pas- 
sage of  more  than  one  Federal  law,  our 
existing  primary  law  on  meat  Inspection 
(21  U.S.C.  71-91)  came  Into  existence 
over  60  years  ago,  a  rider  to  an  appro- 
priations bill.  Since  that  time,  it  has  only 
been  amended  once. 

The  system  that  has  developed  from 
this  legislation  has  been,  basically,  a  good 
one,  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
the  model  for  the  world.  Refinement* 
are  constantly  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  within  the  legal 
boimdaries  established  by  Congress.  Yet 
the  system,  as  It  is  presently  being  ad- 
ministered, has  several  flaws  which  the 
bill  before  us  seeks  to  remedy. 

Today,  about  15  percent  of  commer- 
cially slaughtered  animals,  and  25  per- 
cent of  commercially  processed  meat 
food  products  In  the  United  States,  are 
prepared  without  Federal  inspection,  and 
thus  Is  produced  and  processed  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  in  effect  within  the 
various  States  where  they  are  prepared 
for  consumption. 

An  examination  of  the  overall  situa- 
tion In  the  States  with  regard  to  the 
status  of  meat  inspection  laws  is  both 
illuminating  and  frightening.  Presently 
there  are  28  States  with  mandatory  in- 
spection of  animals  before  and  after 
slaughter.  Twenty-six  of  these  provide 
for  mandatory  inspection  of  meat  proc- 
essing. This  type  of  inspection  Is  most 
comparable  to  our  present  Federal  sys- 
tem of  inspection,  in  terms  of  protection 
to  the  consumer. 

Twelve  States  have  laws  providing  for 
voluntary  inspection  of  animals  before 
and  after  slaughter.  Most  of  these  also 
have  similar  legislation  regarding  the 
processing  of  meat. 

As  of  September  15.  1967,  there  were 
10  States  which  had  no  meat  inspec- 
tion law  on  a  statewide  basis,  although 
all  of  them  do  have  general  food  or  sani- 
tation statutes. 

However,  the  problem  was  more  than 
one  of  statistics.  On  closer  examination 
of  the  Intrastate  problem,  it  was  readily 
obvious  that  many  of  the  States  .simply 
were  not  doing  the  job  in  protectine  their 
citizens  from  unhealthy  or  imwhole.some 
practices  within  their  domestic  meat- 
packing, or  processing  industries  It 
would  be  accurate  to  say  that  I,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  was  shocked  by  the  in- 
stances of  unsafe  practices  in  some  States 
that  were  called  to  our  attention. 

It  is  obvious  that  something  had  to  be 
done  about  this  situation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  examined  three 
separate  approaches  toward  solving  the 
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oroblem  of  intrastate  meat  inspection 
prior   to   formulating    title  III   of  this 

One  approach  that  was  advanced  was 
simply  to  limit  the  proposed  effect  of  the 
legislation  to  the  Federal  Interstate  meat 
inspection  programs  only.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  this  proposal  was  based,  in 
part  on  the  attempts  that  nearly  all  of 
the  States  have  made  to  regulate  their 
own  industries,  without  Federal  assist- 
ance. 


While  recognizing  that  most  States  had 
been  making  attempts  to  promote  safe 
standards  for  their  domestic  consumers. 
it  was  undeniable  that  the  job  had  not 
Ijeen  getting  done.  The  first  approach 
was  therefore,  rejected,  because  it  was 
no  solution  to  the  problem  which  con- 
fronted us. 

An  alternate  approach  to  the  problem 
of  intrastate  meat,  was  an  approach 
which  would  have,  in  effect,  federalized 
the  entire  meat  industry,  by  providing 
for  Federal  inspection  of  virtually  all 
meat  produced  within  the  Nation  today. 
It  cannot  be  defined  that  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  done  an  excellent  job 
In  providing  that  the  majority  of  meat 
consumed  in  America  today,  is  whole- 
some and  nutritious,  and  is  produced 
through  the  strictest  health  controls. 
However,  even  proponents  of  federaliza- 
tion realized  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  not  the  personnel  to  con- 
sistently maintain  the  same  high  quality 
of  inspection,  as  it  would  be  applied  to 
the  States.  Therefore,  an  approach  to 
provde  for  Federal  inspection  down  to  a 
dollar  volume  of  $250,000  per  year  was 
rejected,  not  only  due  to  considerations 
of"  difficulty  of  administration,  but  also 
because  of  the  high  cost,  and  the  unde- 
sirable side  effects  of  Federal  preemp- 
tion of  the  regulation  of  State  Indus- 
tries. 

Tlie  approach  that  was  finally  adopted, 
and  is  present  in  the  bill  before  us,  was 
the  same  approach  as  that  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  special  consumer 
message  of  Februarj'  16,  1967,  recom- 
mending a  Federal-State  cooperative  in- 
spection program,  wherein  the  Federal 
Government  would  assist,  while  neither 
Ignoring  nor  usurping.  State  efforts  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  provide  a 
high  quality  of  meat  inspection.  This  is 
the  approach  that  is  written  into  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Federal-State  co- 
operation is  structured  in  this  legisla- 
tion in  a  way  that  will  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  without  the  Federal 
Goverrm:ient  preempting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States  over  intrastate  commerce. 
Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  his  subcommittee  for  the  job 
they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  question; 
namely,  whether  or  not  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  to  the  question 
I  raised  with  the  gentleman  concerning 
locker  plants  when  he  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes.  I  have  presented 


that  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  a  letter  I  have  today  from  the 
Department,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  has  a  copy  of  it.  We  would 
be  glad  to  go  over  it  with  you  at  this  time 
or  at  some  future  period. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  wonder  if  w^e  could  have 
that  letter  read. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  for  that 
purpose. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  May  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  I  have  t>een  concerned 
about   this.   Unfortunately,   during   the 
hearings  on  this  bill  those  representing 
the  locker  plants,  who  had  particular 
problems  that  might  come  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation,  did  not  ask  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify.  Since  that  time 
members  of  our  committee  have  heard 
from  representatives  of  the  locker  plant 
industn-'.  We  certainly  recognize  unfair- 
ness to  them  might  result  if  this  section 
Is  not  properly  administered.  However, 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
been  reluctant  at  this  time  to  exempt  any 
area  where  there  is  the  possibility  that 
meat,  not  fit  for  human  consumption, 
could  get  into  retail  sales.  So  instead  of 
trying  to  write  a  blanket  exemption  in 
this  bill,  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pitrcell],  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  Department  and  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  on  yesterday,  and  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will 

read  it: 

Department  of  AGaicxrLTtmE, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Graham  Pv rcell, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Pcticeli,:  With  respect  to  Section 
n  of  HR.  12144.  amending  Section  23  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  on  "exemption" 
•  •  •  We  plan  to  provide  that  for  a  three-year 
period  from  the  enactment  of  the  bill — cur- 
rently "exempt"  plants  could,  on  appUcation 
lor  Federal  Inspection,  operate  under  Federal 
Inspection  on  the  basis  of  their  approval  &s 
"exempt"  premises.  In  other  words,  "exempt" 
operators  will.  In  practical  terms,  have  three 
years  to  meet  existing  Federal  Inspections 
facility  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  for  moving  on  this  problem 
as  rapidly  as  they  did.  because  I  believe 
everj'body  in  this  chamber  certainly  is 
for  wholesome,  clean  meat.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  any  type  of  meat  that  is  not 
clean  sold  in  any  restaurants,  and  so 
forth.  However,  I  think  that  the  locker 
plants,  as  I  pointed  out  earher,  per- 
formed and  are  performing  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  rural  areas  of  America.  Be- 
cause of  their  size  they  cannot  readily 
complv  with  the  requirements  as  far  as 
buildings,  and  so  forth,  are  concerned. 
This  3-year  period  may  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  WAMPLER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  commend 
not  only  him  but  the  members  of  the  sub- 


committee for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

For  the  purpose  of  legislative  hlstor>', 
I  would  like  to  pursue  further  the  subject 
of  the  colloquy  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  just  spoke.  As  I  tmder- 
stand  it,  there  are  today  some  530-odd 
establishments  that  hold  this  certificate 
of  exemption.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  not  positive  as 
to  the  number,  but  I  believe  that  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  being  correct  and. 
therefore.  I  assume  that  would  be  true 
with  reference  to  that  type  of  operator. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  pose 
a  hypothetical  question  or  a  factual  situ- 
ation, if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  letter  which  was  just  read 
by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

There  is  a  very  reputable  processor  of 
Virginia  country  hams  located  in  the 
congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent.  He  carries  an  inven- 
torv  of  between  $90,000  and  $100,000  of 
hams  which  he  cures  and  sells  in  inter- 
state commerce  In  other  words,  he  pro- 
cures these  hams  from  federally  in- 
spected facilities  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
but  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  Virginia 
country  ham.  and  because  of  the  type  of 
operation  which  he  conducts,  it  requires 
a  curing  process  which  ranges  anywhere 
from  8  to  18  months. 

Would  he  be  covered  by  this?  As  I 
understand  his  situation,  if  this  legisla- 
tion becomes  law,  then  he  would  have  as 
much  as  3  years  during  which  to  comply 
fully  with  the  Federal  inspections  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  This  is  my  understand- 
ing, assuming  the  situation  you  are  de- 
scribing comes  under  the  situation  that 
this  letter  refers  to,  he  would  have  the 
3  years  and  it  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  under  the  amendment  the  letter 
would  apply  to  your  constituent. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  referring  to 
the  letter  from  the  Secretarj'  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  on  page  11  of 
the  committee  report,  and  particularly 
referring  to  paragraph  4,  it  seems  to  me 
here  that,  if  adopted,  it  plans  to  proude 
an  18-month  period  for  these  operators 
to  present  drawings  showing  the  layout 
of  their  facilities  and  would  grant  to 
them  additional  time  during  which  to 
bring  about  the  needed  improvements  to 
their  plant  facilities. 

So.  would  not  that  add  further  weight 
to  the  statement  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr,  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like,  if  I  might, 
to  proceed  with  the  prepared  remarks 
that  I  have,  and  I  would  particularly 
hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  from  every  political 
persuasion  and  from  every  part  of  the 
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country  might  give  attention  to  the 
explanation  that  I  am  going  to  try  to 
give  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of 
the  bill  adopted  by  the  committee  as  it 
relates  to  the  proposals  that  are  made 
by  two  of  my  dear  friends  and  colleagues 
that  have  a  different  view  on  this  matter. 
But  to  continue,  despite  the  Federal- 
State  cooperative  provisions,  however,  it 
was  felt  that  there  must  be  additional 
Federal  protection  down  to  the  lowest 
level  of  Intrastate  commerce  to  protect 
against  unwholesome  meat  products.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  this  bill  the  Federal 
Government  is  given  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  so-called  4-D  animals. 

This  categorj-  embraces  those  live- 
stock that  are  dead,  dying,  diseased,  or 
disabled.  Regulation  of  this  class  of  ani- 
mals is  necessary  to  prevent  their  being 
used  as  human  food  or  food  products. 
Other  changes  in  the  present  law  gov- 
erning meat  inspection  were  also  deemed 
necessar>'.  Authority  is  provided  to  the 
Secretary  to  regulate  an  absolutely  un- 
clean situation  which  he  discovers  if  the 
State  is  unwilling  to.  or  unable  to.  regu- 
late the  subject  plant.  The  Secretary-  also 
has  the  authority  to  deny  Federal  in- 
spection in  appropriate  cases.  Likewise, 
under  this  bill  the  Secretary  can  regulate 
the  sale  of  "4-D"  animals  in  order  to 
provide  meaningful  restrictions  to  pre- 
vent their  sale  as  food  sources.  The  Sec- 
retary can  also  require  the  denaturing  of 
articles  prior  to  their  introduction  into 
Intrastate  commerce.  Moreover,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  is  clarified  in 
order  that  he  may  limit  the  entry  of 
meat  into  federally  inspected  plants. 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  make  some 
additional  changes  in  present  Federal 
law  in  order  to  provide  for  amendments 
of  a  "housekeeping"  nature.  The  various 
statutes  and  laws  regulating  meat  in- 
spection would  all  be  brought  together 
under  this  new  act  Thus,  for  example. 
the  Horse  Meat  Act,  and  the  Imported 
Meat  Act  would  be  incorporated  into  a 
single  new  statute  known  as  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  of  the  Nation 
to  update  our  present  national  system  of 
meat  inspection  is  urgent.  Despite  the 
attempts  of  the  States  to  enact  consumer 
protection    legislation    and    meaningful 
programs  on  their  own,  they  have  not 
generally  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
momentous  task.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  Is.  and  has  been  consistently,  lack  of 
money  to  finance  these  State  programs. 
Meat  Inspection  requires  full-time  per- 
sonnel with  adequate  facilities  to  accom- 
plish a  safe  protection.  There  can  be  no 
"spot  checking"  as  there  Is  In  testing 
compliance  under  other  regulatory  ac- 
tivities. The  need  for  consumer  protec- 
tion in  those  States  who  have  not  as  yet 
enacted  mandatoiT  ante  and  ixvst  mor- 
tem inspection  systems  comparable  to  the 
system  now  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  answered  by  us  here 
today.  The  consumers  need  protection, 
the  States  need  money  and  guidance  to 
provide  this  for  their  citizens. 

Evidence  of  the  value  of  this  bill  and 
particularly  the  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive program  it  seeks  to  estabUsh  can  be 
found  in  the  support  that  has  been  ac- 
corded   this    approach    by    those    most 
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aware  of  the  true  problems  facing  this 
critical  industry  today. 

The  President  supported  this  concept 
in  his  consumer  message  of  February  14 
this  year.  The  strong  support  given  this 
bill  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
evidence  of  its  acceptabiUty  as  the  proper 
solution  to  a  most  complex  problem. 
Moreover,  the  bill  has  the  support  of 
nearly  every  statehouse  in  the  Nation.  It 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  meat  indus- 
try, and  all  those  who  champion  a  pro- 
gram of  meaningful  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  State  government. 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation would  be  approximately  $4'/2  mil- 
lion during  the  first  year  with  an  even- 
tual additional  cost  of  from  $10  to  $15 
million  as  the  States  enact  their  own  pro- 
grams consistent  with  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  cheap  indeed 
for  the  protection  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  provi.'^fons  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  closely  examined  and  closely  formu- 
lated legislation,  and  all  who  desired  to 
be  heard,  both  consumer  protection 
groups,  industries,  and  administrative 
officials,  were  consulted,  and  their  com- 
ments noted. 

We  must  act.  and  act  now  to  give  im- 
petus to  the  concept  of  a  truly  integrated, 
truly  cooperative,  and  truly  effective  na- 
tional meat  inspection  program.  This  bill 
accomplishes  this.  I  sincerely  urge  its 
favorable  consideration  here  today. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  gentleman  and  that  is 
the  question  of  the  Federal  training  for 
meat  inspectors.  Is  there  any  provision 
in  this  bUl  for  training  meat  in,spectors 
or  is  there  any  money  allocated  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  There  Is  no  provision 
in  this  bill  that  would  set  aside  a  separate 
amount  of  money  under  this  bill  for 
training  meat  inspectors  now.  Of  course, 
almost  the  entire  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  run  a  meat  inspection  program 
is  for  the  training  of  meat  inspectors. 
That  is  what  meat  Inspection  amounts  to 
other  than  the  administration  of  it  or 
keeping  it  up. 

In  this  connection  I  would  feel  that 
with  the  difficulty  that  we  know  exists, 
that  when  the  States  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  the  help  that  this  bill 
provides  for  them  to  get,  that  with  50 
States  looking  for  and  helping  to  train 
inspectors,  it  would  be  a  much  more 
logical  and  sensible  approach  toward 
obtaining  the  necessarj-  inspectors,  be 
they  Federal,  State,  or  otherwise,  be- 
cause what  we  need  are  the  well-trained 
inspectors. 

I  think  It  is  totally  immaterial  who 
gives  them  their  check.  I  believe  that 
with  the  assurance  that  would  result 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  with  every 
State  looking  for  their  own  Inspectors, 
we  could  expect  a  much  better  supply 
of  inspectors  who  could  be  found  and 
trained  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
than  for  the  Federal  Government  just 


continuing  to  look  for  inspectors  which  is 
very  difficult  to  do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Then  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  up  to 
the  States  to  find  their  own  meat  in- 
spectors  and  train  them  and  that  part 
of  the  money  they  get  from  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes.  sir.  Under  this 
bill,  for  those  States  that  pass  a  manda- 
tory inspection  bill  with  the  necessar\' 
requirements  in  the  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  each  State  up 
to  half  the  cost  of  inspection.  This  wili 
give  an  incentive  to  the  States  and  a 
big  part  of  the  money  to  those  States  to 
get  inspectors.  But  it  will  be  up  to  the 
States;  yes. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12144,  a  bill  to  clarifv 
and  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  I 
believe  that  this  bill,  as  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  will  be  effective  in  strength- 
ening and  improving  our  Nation's  meat 
inspection  services. 

This  legislation  has  one  basic  and  fun- 
damental objective — to  insure  the  whole- 
someness  and  cleanliness  of  the  entire 
meat  supply  in  these  United  States.  It  is 
imperative  that  our  meat  Inspection  laws 
m  this  country  be  strong  enough  to  guar- 
antee that  not  even  1  pound  of  unclean 
or  unwholesome  meat  can  enter  into 
channels  of  human  consumption. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day. H  R.  12144,  will  provide  the  means 
necessary-  to  achieve  this  objective. 

This  measure  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
our  Nation's  meat  Inspection  services  in 
three  major  ways: 

First,  it  would  establish  a  Federal- 
State  cooperative  meat  inspection  elTon 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  assistance  to  State  agen- 
cies in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
State  meat  insE>ection  services.  The  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  include  financial 
aid  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  State  program.  Testimony  received 
before  our  House  Agriculture  Committee 
indicated  that  cost  is  an  Important  fac- 
tor in  the  inability  of  some  States  to  en- 
act sound,  mandatory  meat  Inspection 
laws.  The  cost-sharing  program  provided 
in  H.R.  12144,  we  believe,  will  be  a  cata- 
lyst, providing  the  ingredient  needed  to 
stimulate  more  State  movement  in  the 
direction  of  solid,  effective,  meat  Inspec- 
tion laws. 

State  Interest  In  this  issue  Is  not  lack- 
ing. In  testimony  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary'  of  Agriculture  Rodney  E.  Leon- 
ard stressed  the  need  for  stronger,  more 
effective,  and  more  uniform  State  inspec- 
tion programs,  and  noted  that  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous upsurge  among  the  States  to 
initiate  or  improve  existing  programs 
Eighteen  States  actively  considered  meat 
Inspection  legislation  during  the  past 
year — eight  of  whom  are  among  these 
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without  anj'  present  meat  inspection  law 
The  other  10  were  attempting  to  upgrade 
and  strengthen  existing  statutes. 

Even  as  our  committee  was  considering 
this  bill,  the  neighboring  States  of  Man'- 
land  and  Virginia  took  new  initiatives 
toward  more  satisfactory  laws. 

The  most  important  feature  of  tlie 
Federal-State  cooperative  program  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  12144  is  the  fact  that  it 
would  provide  an  instrument  through 
which  every  meat  plant  in  the  United 
States,  large  and  small,  could  be  required 
to  live  up  to  standards  which  will  insure 
that  not  even  1  pound  of  dirty  or  un- 
wholesome meat  will  find  its  way  into 
an  American  kitchen.  All  plants,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  size,  or  level  of  production, 
can,  under  thus  legislation,  be  required 
to  meet  federally  approved  meat  inspec- 
tion standards. 

The  second  major  way  in  which  this 
measure  is  designed  to  strengthen  our 
Nation's  meat  inspection  services  is 
through  the  rewriting  and  moderniza- 
tion of  several  existing  meat  inspection 
laws  into  a  single  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act.  This  involves  the  revision  and 
incorporation  of  various  provisions  of  law- 
found  in  the  act  of  March  4,  1907,  the 
Horse  Meat  Act,  and  the  Imported  Meat 
Act 

Tliird.  H.R.  12144  would  provide  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  new  legisla- 
tive authority  to  eliminate  numerous  op- 
portunities now  present  to  defraud  con- 
sumers and  endanger  the  public  health. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  our  Agriculture 
Committee  hearings  by  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
presently  exist  niunerous  opportunities 
for  illegitimate  operators  to  introduce  In- 
to human  food  channels  meat  derived 
from  dead,  dying,  disabled,  and  diseased 
animals — commonly  referred  to  as 
'  4-Ds."  New  and  stronger  controls  over 
persons  handling  such  meat  would  be 
established  by  this  bill,  H.R.  12144. 

Even  meat  operators  whose  sales  are 
made  oiily  intrastate — In  one  State — 
would  be  subject  to  Federal  prohibitions 
in  this  area  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  that  the  State  does  not 
have  or  is  not  exercising  comparable 
authority. 

This  tightening  up  of  controls  on  the 
movement  of  the  4-D  meat  is  vital,  be- 
cause much  of  what  little  dirty  or  un- 
wholesome meat  that  does  go  into  chan- 
nels of  human  consumption  in  this 
country  comes  from  this  source. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
for  stronger,  more  effective  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs  in  this  country-,  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  here  today  agree  completely  that 
the  issue  has  never  been  how  much  dirty 
meat  is  to  be  allowed,  rather,  it  has  al- 
ways been  what  is  the  best  way  to  assure 
the  wholesomeness  and  cleanliness  of  all 
meat. 

It  Is  important,  however,  that  this 
fundamental  Issue  be  seen  In  clear  and 
proper  perspective,  and  not  distorted  by 
sensationalism  or  alarmist  techniques 
which  only  serve  to  divert  attention  from 
the  basic  problem,  and  contribute  noth- 
ing to  intelligent  debate  on  how  to  solve 
It. 

It  Is  erroneous  and  misleading,  for  ex- 
ample,   to    Imply    that    all    meat    not 


slaughtered  and  processed  under  Federal 
inspection  is  suspect  with  regard  to  sani- 
tation and  wholesomeness.  While  it  is 
true  that  26  percent  of  the  meat  in  the 
United  States  is  processed  outside  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  system,  this  fact, 
in  itself,  does  not  provide  sufficient  rea- 
son for  an  assumption  that  the  meat  may 
have  been  processed  under  less  than  ade- 
quate standards.  Almost  all  processed 
meat  In  the  United  States  Is  subject  to 
some  kind  of  Federal,  State,  municipal, 
or  local  standards  of  sanlution  and 
wholesomeness.  Some  of  these  standards, 
of  course,  are  good  and  some  are  not,  but 
to  Imply  that  all  are  lacking  Is  to  paint 
with  far  too  broad  a  brush,  and  it  Is  an 
Injustice  to  the  many  State,  municipal, 
and  local  meat  Inspection  systems  which 
are  working  well. 

In  summary,  of  all  the  alternative  ap- 
proaches which  have  been  suggested  to 
meet  the  task  of  improving  our  Nation's 
meat  Inspection  program,  I  believe  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  approach 
in  H.R.  12144  is  by  far  the  best.  Exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  program  to  all  meat 
plants  over  $250,000  gross  annual  sales, 
as  recommended  by  some,  would  only 
create  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve.  Not  only  would  It  fail  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  dirty  meat  problem,  but  it 
would  also  tend  to  weaken  and  erode  the 
State,  municipal,  and  local  iiispection 
systems  which  would  be  left  with  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  dealing  with  that 
dirty  meat. 

This  proposal  to  extend  Federal  in- 
spection would  also  result  in  some  im- 
usual  and  unfair  competitive  advantages 
to  certain  meat  plants.  In  addition  to 
this.  It  would  mean  a  much  higher  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Of  course,  if 
it  were  simply  a  question  of  spending 
more  to  insure  a  wholesome  and  clean 
meat  supply,  the  higher  cost  would  be 
well  worth  it.  The  committee  bill,  how- 
ever, will  do  a  better  job  In  the  long  run, 
and  will  be  less  expensive  besides. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  again  the 
need  for  adequate  and  effective  Inspec- 
tion of  all  meat  at  all  levels  in  the  United 
SUtes— Federal,  State,  municipal,  and 
local.  There  Is,  In  my  opinion,  one  way  to 
satisfactorily  meet  this  need,  and  that 
Is  tlirough  enactment  of  H.R.  12144. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Natcher)  .  The  time  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentlewoman  spoke 
of  the  efforts  of  the  States  to  re\ise  and 
to  perfect  their  systems  of  meat  inspec- 
tion. Does  the  gentlewoman  feel  that  the 
State  of  Washington  has  done  a  good 
job  In  that  area?  We  both  represent  that 
State. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Was  the  question.  Do  they 
do  a  good  job  in  Washington? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  a  good  system  of 
meat  inspection  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, In  the  gentlewoman's  opinion. 
We  both  represent  the  State. 


Mrs.  MAY.  I  do  not  believe  it  goes  far 
enough.  It  could  be  a  better  system. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yet  the  gentlewoman 
knows  they  have  just  finished  a  major 
revision  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mrs,  MAY.  Yes.  I  have  a  pledge  from 
our  director  of  agriculture,  and  the  back- 
ing of  the  State  government,  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  bill  be- 
lieves it  needs  further  tightening  up  they 
will  back  me  in  urging  the  legislature 
to  take  those  steps. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Has  the  gentlewoman 
seen  the  September  1967  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  State 
inspection  of  plants? 
Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  I  have. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
consider  that  shocking? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  have  not  personally  seen 
the  plants  named  in  this  report,  because 
I  Just  got  the  plant  report.  Any  time 
there  are  proven  conditions  of  lack  of 
sanitation  in  any  plant,  I  do  consider 
that  shocking. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
The  CHAIRXLAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chaim.an,  I  jield 
the  gentlewoman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.    MIZE.   Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
regarding  imported  meat? 
Mrs.  MAY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MIZE.  There  is? 
Mrs.  MAY.  In  the  bill  we  require  that 
carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat  im- 
ported   into    this    cotmtry    from    other 
coimtrles  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
standards  of  Federal  inspection  as  our 
American    plants    now    under    Federal 
inspection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  How  can  that  be  enforced? 
Mrs.  MAY.  We  have  inspectors  right 
now   abroad   doing    inspections,   though 
not  requiring  these  high  standards.   It 
will  mean  that  the  Department  will  have 
to  add  new  inspectors  to  these  plants. 
Mr.  MIZE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  for  the  leadership  she  has 
shown  in  this  field  and  for  her  continu- 
ing interest  in  seeing  that  the  housewife 
has  proper  meat  on  her  table  when  she 
serves  her  family.  The  gentlewoman  has 
shown  once  again  that  she  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  people,  and  that  she  is  always 
protecting  the  quality  of  the  food  that 
we  eat.  All  of  the  consuming  public  is 
deeply  indebted  to  her. 

Likewise  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  meat  Industry,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  done  a  tremendous  job,  in 
fact  the  greatest  job  in  the  world,  In 
supplying  our  tables  with  the  highest 
quality  and  finest  types  of  meat.  No  coun- 
try on  earth  has  a  comparable  Industry 
so"  completely  dedicated  to  giving  its  peo- 
ple quality  meat  at  all  times. 

While  we  debate  this  bill,  we  ought  to 
keep  this  fact  in  mind.  Here  is  an  indus- 
try which  is  dally  performing  an  out- 
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standing  service  to  the  American  house- 
wife and  her  family.  It  is  deserving  of  our 
thanks  and  merits  all  of  the  plaudits 
which  will  be  given  It  here  today. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  point  that 
in  attempting  to  provide  proper  Inspec- 
tion for  around  4  or  5  percent  of  the 
meat  corisumed  in  this  Nation — the 
amount  that  concerns  us — we  should  not 
downgrade  unfairly  the  great  job  which 
is  being  done  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
meat  industry  supplying  good,  clean 
meat. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  support- 
ing the  committee  bill  today,  and  for  one 
big  compelling  reason:  I  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  the  committee  bill  will  do 
more  to  guarantee  proper  handling  of 
meat  products  than  would  the  alterna- 
tive proposals  which  have  been  offered. 
There  are  additional  valid  considerations, 
but  the  compelling  one  is  my  desire  to 
present  to  consumers,  the  most  whole- 
some food  products  possible.  This  is  a 
conclusion  of  logic,  not  emotion. 

There  has  been  an  abundance  of  the 
latter.  We  have  been  informed,  largely 
through  the  press,  that  some  Washington 
a^gencies  inspected  plants  across  the  Na- 
tion in  1962.  and  then  revicv.ed  some  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  more  recently, 
finding,  allegedly,  the  same  conditions  as 
before.  I  have  not  surveyed  all  the  plants 
named  in  the  documents.  I  have  inspected 
some.  In  these  instances,  the  Govern- 
ment representatives  have  overstated 
their  case. 

For  Instance  there  was  one  identified 
plant  where  poor  sanitation  was  alleged. 
A  specific  complaint  Indicated  that  some 
of  the  floors  were  made  of  wood.  The  final 
connoted  condemnation,  a  grossly  unfair 
allegation,  was  that  the  plant  was  "be- 
lieved to  slaughter  cripples  and  downers 
at  times."  I  repeat,  it  was  "believed"  to 
slaughter  cripples  and  dowTiers  at  times. 

This  plant  does  not  now  have,  nor  did 
it  ever  have  any  wooden  floors.  It  was 
constructed  on  a  single  large  slab  of  con- 
crete. I  am  not  a  sanitation  engineer,  but 
I  think  I  can  spot  fllth  or  the  opportunity 
for  filth.  There  was  no  such  evidence 
present.  Further,  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors are  willing  to  swear  that  they  have 
never  slaughtered  cripples  or  downers — 
except  for  an  occasional  animal  which 
had  a  leg  broken,  in  a  loading  chute  for 
Instance,  and  of  course  this  does  not 
technically  make  a  "cripple."  Finally, 
these  operators  since  opening  the  plant, 
have  paid  for  both  ante  mortem  and  post 
mortem  inspection  of  the  animals,  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  even  before  the  State 
passed  its  inspection  law.  There  is  a  State 
program  now,  and  it  is  obvious  the  plant 
operates  in  complete  compliance  with  the 
law. 

I  cite  these  specifics  only  to  Indicate 
that  some  of  the  selling  techniques  used 
in  our  prefloor  debate,  have  been  grossly 
misleading.  We  are  interested  today  in 
health  and  in  consumer  protection.  Our 
decision  should  be  based  on  facts. 

There  are  about  80  animal  diseases 
transmissible  to  humans,  but  it  Is  a  gross 
error  to  say  that   all   are  transmitted 


through  meat  handling  or  consumption. 
Similarly,  some  of  the  figures  in  the  re- 
port can  be  challenged  because  they  sug- 
gest that  every  case  of  undulant  fever 
reported,  for  instance,  came  from  unin- 
spected meat.  This  just  is  not  true.  In- 
cidence of  undulant  fever  from  handling 
hogs  has  apparently  Increased.  But  some 
authorities  have  suggested  that  this  is 
due  to  home  handling  of  pork,  rather 
than  packer  handling.  Furthermore,  the 
solution  to  brucellosis  is  not  primarily 
through  inspection,  but  through  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease  through  testing  and 
vaccination. 

For  general  lay  purposes  we  might  di- 
vide the  problem  areas  as  follows:  First 
there  is  the  virus  which  is  exemplified 
by  encephalomyelitis,  or  rabies  and 
these  are  not  primary  to  the  present 
discussion. 

Then  there  are  the  bacterial  factors, 
such  as  the  previously  mentioned  brucel- 
losis. Mastitus  in  cattle  Includes  a  wide 
spectrum  of  bacteria.  Including  probably 
streptococcus  epidemicus  which  Is  at 
least  similar  to  the  human  sore  throat 
infectant. 

A  third  category  is  the  parasite,  such 
as  the  microscopic  roundworm  which 
causes  tricinosis,  and  which  is  killed  by 
proper  cooking. 

A  fourth  category  is  the  mycotic 
fungus  which  causes  actinomycosis,  a 
disease  of  great  concern  to  humans  but 
easily  detectable  on  inspection. 

Food  poisonings  must  be  Included, 
This  suggests  inspection  of  canning  and 
other  preserving  processes.  Salmonella 
can  exist  when  foods  are  kept  in  a  warm 
state  for  protracted  periods.  Staphylo- 
coccus aureus  produces  a  toxicity  in 
chicken  salad  under  certain  conditions.  A 
clean  chicken,  properly  cooked,  can  still 
cause  the  toxin  when  left  too  long  on  the 
picnic  table.  The  botulinus  group  Includ- 
ing the  especially  dangerous  Clostridium 
botulinus  which  grows  when  oxygen  is 
absent,  is  of  extreme  Importance.  This  is 
a  special  danger  in  home  canning. 

There  are  some  other  factors  which 
contaminate.  By  Inspecting  the  heart,  a 
veterinarian  can  normally  detect  a  con- 
dition known  as  traumatic  pericarditis 
Cows  eat  lots  of  things  other  than  grass, 
including  at  times,  nails,  wire,  and  so 
forth.  Frequently  these  foreign  bodies 
lodge  in  the  second  stomach  where 
breathing,  digestive  action,  or  calving 
gradually  force  the  object  into  the  liver 
or  more  usually  into  the  heart.  A  pyotic 
condition  results  and  the  matter  formed 
by  the  infection  contaminates  the  area. 
But  the  Important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  appropriate  Inspection,  ante  mor- 
tem and  post  mortem,  finds  these  factors 
without  much  difflculty.  A  wholesome 
product  can  be  guaranteed.  The  con- 
sumer can  be  assured  that  meat  prod- 
ucts offer  no  .greater  risk  than  is  involved 
in  any  other  category  of  food  products. 
Almost  without  exception,  our  meat  sup- 
ply Is  good,  clean,  wholesome,  and  very 
beneficial.  The  committee  bill  assures 
that  we  can  remove  the  exception  so  far 
as  processing  is  concerned. 

But  we  will  still  need  programs  to 
eradicate  certain  diseases  of  meat  ani- 
mals. There  are  members  who  assume 
that  when  the  Federal  Government  asks 


for  funds  to  eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis 
or  brucellosis  for  instance,  it  is  the 
farmer  who  is  being  helped  at  the 
expense  of  the  nonfarmer.  Actually,  the 
real  thrust  is  to  guarantee  a  proper  food 
supply  for  humans  wherever  they  live 

Similarly,  meat  inspection  itself  is 
funded  from  the  Agriculture  Department 
appropriation.  A  nonfarmer,  looking;  at 
that  appropriation  is  sometimes  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  agriculture  funds 
go  to  farmers.  Meat  inspection  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  obvious  fact  that  this  is 
consumer  protection  rather  than  farmer 
promotion. 

Mr,  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  O  KONSKI,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  iiot 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  3521 

Adams  Downing  McCulioch 

Annunzlo  Everett  McEwen 

Ashley  Fountain  Mathlas  Md 

Asplnall  Praser  Moss 

Baring  Glalmo  Ottlnger 

Battln  Hall  Rarlck 

Berry  Han.'e-i,  Idaho    Resnlck 

Bluckburn  Harsha  St.  Onge 

Boggs  Hubert  Stuckcy 

Broomfield  Helstoskl  Wldnall 

Button  Herlong  Williams,  Ml«>: 

Cederbcrg  Holland  Willis 

Celler  Irwin  Wright 

Conte  Laird 

Dlggs  Long,  La 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill.  H,R.  12144,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quonun.  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  388  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith!  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all  I  want  to  thank  the  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  IMr.  Purcell 
and  Mr.  Poage],  for  holding  these  hear- 
ings and  getting  this  bill  out  this  year, 
I  first  Introduced  legislation  along  this 
line  7  years  ago  and  had  begun  to  think 
it  would  never  see  the  floor  of  the  House, 
However,  they  did  hold  hearings  this 
year  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made, 

I  am  for  the  committee  bill,  but  I  do 
not  think  It  goes  far  enough,  I  want  to 
say  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  misin- 
formation put  out  about  this  bill  in  the 
last  couple  of  days.  Some  people  inno- 
cently have  repeated  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  by  the  meat  industry 
which  are  very  inaccurate.  I  first  intro- 
duced this  legislation  several  years  ago 
designed  to  tighten  up  inspection  of  those 
that  are  already  under  Federal  Inspcc- 
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tion  and  also  to  cover  imported  meat  and 
expand  the  inspection  to  medium-  and 
large-sized  plants  that  were  not  under 
Federal  inspection  and  also  to  provide  for 
Federal-State  cooperation.  The  commit- 
tee adopted  all  of  these  provisions  but 
one.  They  have  copied  the  provision  for 
Federal-State  cooperation.  They  have 
adopted  the  provisions  to  tighten  up  on 
those  already  covered  and  are  for  tight- 
ening up  on  imported  meat,  but  they  did 
not  extend  the  jurisdiction  to  some  large- 
and  medium-sized  plants  doing  the 
greatest  share  of  mischief  at  this  time. 
I  will  propose  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time  to  place  these  plants  under 
Federal  inspection. 

Lei  me  explain  further:  At  the  present 
time  about  75  percent  of  the  meat  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  that  are  proc- 
essed is  under  Federal  jurisdiction  and 
25  percent  is  not.  About  85  percent  of  the 
meat  slaughtered  is  under  Federal  in- 
spection, but  15  percent  is  not.  If  my 
amendment  pas.se5,  about  97  percent  of 
the  meat  by  volume  will  be  processed  and 
slaughtered  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 
If  the  committee  bill  passes,  there  will 
not  be  any  more  mider  Federal  Inspection 
than  there  Is  now.  There  will  just  be  bet- 
ter services  to  those  that  are  already 
covered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  does  this  come 
about?  It  comes  about  because  we  have  a 
very,  very  peculiar  definition  of  inter- 
state commerce  In  this  meat  inspection 
law.  The  definition  is  with  reference  to 
who  sells  across  State  Unes,  no  matter  if 
the  cattle  come  from  1,000  miles  away, 
and  across  10  State.'^.  if  the  meat  is  sold 
in  the  £ame  State  where  it  is  slaughtered. 
it  is  not  subject  to  Federal  mspection. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  how  large  the 
plant  is. 

In  other  words,  the  buyer  can  have  the 
largest  chain  of  stores  and  supermarkets 
in  the  world  but  they  can  stiU  sell  meat 
that  does  not  come  under  the  Federal 
inspection  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  peculiar 
definition  that  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  major  Federal  law. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the 
hearings,  the  opponents,  those  who  op- 
pose any  kind  of  inspection,  Including 
some  of  those  who  now  support  the  com- 
mittee bin,  decided  that  they  must  do 
a  little  fllp-fiop.  They  finally  decided 
that  if  they  could  get  by  with  the  com- 
mittee bill,  they  would  be  lucky.  The 
same  people  who  were  adamantly  op- 
posed to  It  in  the  first  place,  are  willing 
to  take  this  much  in  order  to  keep  some 
of  their  big  plants  uninspected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  that  this  is  a  very  se- 
rious problem,  because  the  human  eye 
cannot  tell  the  difference  after  that 
meat  is  dressed,  between  the  Inspected 
and  uninspected  meat.  An  example  of 
this  is  a  hog  that  has  tuberculosis.  If  an 
Inspector  Is  not  there  on  the  line  when 
that  hog  Is  slaughtered,  the  carcass  will 
not  necessarily  reveal  the  fact  that  that 
hoc  had  tuberculosis.  In  other  words,  one 
can  go  to  the  meat  market  and  not 
be  able  to  tell  when  one  looks  at  the 
pork  chops  or  the  pork  sausage,  whether 
those  products  came  from  a  hog  that  had 
tuberculosis.  And,  one  cannot  do  It  under 


the  inadequate  State  inspection  proce- 
dure, where  they  have  a  veterinarian  in 
the  morning  and  observe  the  animal  prior 
to  its  being  slaughtered,  and  then  later 
look  at  the  carcass  of  that  same  aiiimal 
but  docs  not  witness  the  butchering 
process.  In  other  words,  if  the  Intestines 
and  the  lymph  glands  are  not  with  the 
carcass,  one  simply  cannot  tell  the  type 
of  disease  with  which  the  animal 
suffered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  in  my  opinion  does 
not  represent  adequate  mspection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  example  is  one 
wirich  involves  a  large  plant — I  am  not 
talking  about  a  $250,000  plant;  I  am 
talking  a  plant  which  does  a  business  of 
over  $1  million — which  buys  boars  and 
mixes  the  boar  meat  with  cow  meat  and 
sells  it  for  hamburger.  Boar  meat  is  kind 
of  strong  and  red,  like  beef.  It  also  has 
a  strong  cdor,  but  they  can  put  chemi- 
cals in  with  it.  mix  it  and  one  can  hardly 
tell  the  difference.  Unless  the  housewife 
is  very  unusually  experienced  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  meat  industi-y,  she  would 
be  unaware  of  the  real  composition  of 
the  product. 

Mr,  Chairman,  another  example  Is 
sausage  such  as.  for  instance,  large 
baloney.  You  cannot  tell  with  the  naked 
eye  whether  that  baloney  contains  hog 
hides,  blood,  and  an  excessive  amount  of 
flour,  as  Is  the  case  with  reference  to 
many  sources  of  these  products  which 
are  not  federally  inspected.  One  can- 
not tell  about  these  products  wlien  they 
are  lying  side  by  side  in  the  meat  counter, 
whether  some  of  these  products  are 
labeled  "all  meat"  or  whether  they  are 
deceptively  labeled.  If  they  are  labeled 
properly,  then  the  chances  are  they  come 
under  Federal  inspection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  can  readily  see. 
the  problem  Involved  In  this  industry  is 
so  large  that  it  Just  naturally  makes  un- 
fair competition  for  those  who  want  to 
operate  legitimately.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  tc  deal  In  sick  and  maimed  animals 
as  often  occurs  out  In  the  imlnspect^d 
plant,  have  dlfl3culty  competing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  farmer,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  If  he  has  40  head  of 
steers  and  if  one  Is  sick,  would  not  wish 
to  send  the  sick  one  to  the  Inspected 
plant.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  probably  only 
receive  $3  for  it.  However,  at  an  imin- 
spected  plant  he  may  receive  anywhere 
from  $100  to  $200  for  it. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PLTICELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  explain  these  factors  as 
he  has  related  them  to  the  fact  that 
under  his  proposal  there  would  only  be 
left  for  inspection  by  the  State  the  very 
small  plants? 

Now,  then,  it  just  stands  to  reason,  as 
far  as  my  reasoning  Is  concerned,  that 
If  all  the  States  have  the  honor  of  in- 
specting is  the  vej-y  small  plant,  that 
their  per-unit  cost  of  Inspecting  these 
plants  will  be  much  higher  than  averag- 
ing them  in  with  all  other  intrastate 
plants. 

The  very  point  that  the  gentleman  is 
trjing  to  make  now,  it  seems  to  m.e.  Is 
more  strongly  solved  by  the  committee 


bill  w  hen  we  are  sure  tliat  the  States  will 
inspect  every  pound  of  meat,  and  it  does 
not  leave  just  the  dog-and-cat  opera- 
tions, and  I  use  the  name  "dog-and-cat" 
operations  to  mean  veiT  small  operations. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  it  Is  very 
clear  what  Is  Important  to  the  Stales  is 
not  the  per-unit  cost,  it  is  how  many 
dollars  they  are  willing  to  spend.  If  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  responsi- 
bility for  some  of  the  large-  and  medium- 
sized  ones,  then  they  would  not  have  so 
many  plants  left  that  they  would  have 
to  be  responsible  for,  and  I  believe  this 
will  be  more  efficient,  and  they  will  do  a 
better  job  on  them. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Under  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman,  the  gentleman 
is  allowing  5  years  to  any  company  which 
is  above  the  $250,000  level  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  would  have 
5  years,  during  which  time  they  have  to 
meet  grading  standards,  but  not  in- 
spection standards,  on  faciUties  only. 
That  means  they  have  to  have  a  sanitary 
facility,  but  that  the  door  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  5  feet  wide,  it  might  be 
4  feet  wide. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Then,  taking  any  plant 
that  was  just  under  $250,000,  and  as- 
suming that  plant  wanted  Federal  in- 
spection so  they  could  go  into  Interstate 
commerce,  then  under  the  proposal  they 
would  have  to  comply  with  the  architec- 
tural requirements  right  now  In  order 
to  have  their  request  granted,  and  before 
they  were  permitted  to  operate? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  But  the  gentleman 
would  give  the  larger  plants  5  years 
within  which  to  comply. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  And  the  smaller 
plants  would  not  have  to  compete  with 
the  inferior  products  that  are  being 
slaughtered  in  the  larger  plants,  they 
would  not  have  that  kind  of  condition 
to  deal  with. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Under  this  bill  all 
meat  will  be  Inspected,  and  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  requirement  for  taking 
any  further  advantage  or  disadvantage 
from  now  on. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  so,  but  for  one  thing  there 
will  be  a  better  job  done  under  our  bill 
because  we  do  not  exempt  anybody  as 
under  your  bill,  we  make  sure  they  are 
all  covered, 

Mr.  PURCELL.  But  you  give  the  larger 
ones  5  years  in  which  to  comply,  but  the 
little  ones  must  comply  immediately. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  5  years  Is 
on  facility  specifications  but  If  the  gen- 
tleman objects  to  the  number  of  years 
that  are  proposed,  and  If  the  gentleman 
will  agree  to  strike  that  out  and  agree 
to  the  substitute  without  that.  I  will  be 
glad  to  accept  an  amendment  to  pro- 
duce that  effect. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Of  course,  I  will  not 
agree  to  striking  that  out,  and  agreeing 
to  the  gentleman's  proposal,  but  I  did 
want  to  clear  up  what  the  gentleman's 
attitude  was. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  know  that  we 
should  be  reasonable,  even  though  the 
meat  industry  representatives  have  not 
been  reasonsible,  and  we  are  willing  to 
give  them  5  years  In  order  to  meet  these 
requirements  and  get  their  facilities  In 
better  shape,  but  in  the  meantime  they 
have  got  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
grading,  which  means  they  have  to  have 
sanitary  buildings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MayneI. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill. 
H.R.  12144,  the  committee  bill,  is  a  good 
bill  which  will  do  much  to  improve  meat 
inspection  throughout  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  it  will  permit  State  and  local 
governments  to  perform  a  necessary  role 
in  this  important  function  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  health  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  feel  that  all  functions 
of  government  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  because  they 
thmk  State  and  local  governments  can- 
not be  trusted  to  cope  with  any  of  the 
problems  of  our  complex,  modern  civil- 
ization. 

I  believe  there  is  a  proper  role  for  the 
State  governments  and  local  govern- 
ments under  our  Federal  system  and  that 
inspection  of  meat  Is  a  function  which 
properly  falls  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Intrastate  meat  can  and  should  be  in- 
spected locally  and  by  the  States  wher- 
ever feasible. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  exsiggeration  and  downright  mis- 
representation about  the  quality  and 
cleanliness  of  meat  presently  sold  in  this 
country.  This  has  been  carried  on  in  an 
attempt  to  frighten  people  into  thinking 
that  Federal  inspection  Is  the  only 
answer. 

We  were  first  told  in  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducted a  survey  which  showed  such 
shocking  and  substandard  conditions 
throughout  the  country  and  that  those 
conditions  were  so  bad  that  it  would  be 
best  not  to  Inquire  Into  them  at  all.  but 
that  we  should  rush  into  action,  assum- 
ing that  those  conditions  were  as  bad  as 
stated  to  us. 

But  when  we  insisted  on  seeing  those 
reports.  Members  of  the  House,  we  found 
they  were  5  years  old.  We  were  being 
asked  to  rush  into  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  reports  dated  from  a  survey  conduct- 
ed in  1962. 

Many  States,  including  my  own  State 
of  Iowa,  did  not  have  a  mandatory  in- 
spection law  at  that  time.  The  Iowa  law 
was  not  passed  until  1965. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
in  our  State  and  other  States  since  1962. 
While  some  of  the  States  do  not  yet  have 
mandatory  inspection,  this  h''A  would 
encourage  them  to  do  so  and  will  encour- 
age other  States  to  improve  inspection 
programs  already  underway. 

When  in  the  subcommittee  we  point- 
ed out  the  unfairness  of  using  a  5-year- 
old  report,  those  opposed  to  the  coopera- 
tive approach  of  helping  the  States  to  im- 
prove their  systems,  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  go  out  and  make 


some  up-to-date  inspections  in  August 
of  this  year  in  a  further  effort  to  dis- 
credit State  and  local  inspection. 

The  results  were  announced  with  great 
fanfare  in  the  press.  Again  the  impres- 
sion was  given  that  conditions  were 
much  worse  than  they  really  are. 

In  Iowa,  it  was  stated  that  four  plants 
were  visited  and  it  was  inferred  that 
shocking  abuses  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions existed  in  Iowa  on  a  widespread 
basis. 

I  have  checked  the  August  report  on 
these  Iowa  plants  and  I  have  checked 
their  findings  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  are  greatly  exaggerated.  None  of 
those  plants  is  filthy  as  was  suggested 
nor  do  they  slaughter  diseased  cattle  £is 
one  of  the  reports  alleged. 

The  wording  of  a  report  about  a 
bologna  manufacturer  was  "Believed  to 
slaughter  cripples  and  downers  at  times." 
Cripples  and  downers  were  then  de- 
scribed as  animals  which  cannot  walk 
because  of  disease  or  injur>'.  The  owners 
of  that  plant  categorically  denied  this 
hearsay  accusation  against  them. 

But  we  are  being  asked  to  legislate  by 
those  who  oppose  this  committee  bill  on 
the  basis  of  that  hearsay.  We  are  being 
asked  to  junk  State  and  local  inspection 
as  being  of  no  value. 

So  far  as  the  State  of  Iowa  is  con- 
cerned, both  the  1962  survey  and  the 
August  1967  survey  have  proved  to  be 
extremely  misleading  and  exaggerated. 
And  now  at  the  last  minute  we  are  told  of 
an  additional  survey  which  is  purported 
to  have  been  conducted  very  recently, 
and  each  of  you  received  a  copy  of  this 
yesterday,  October  30,  of  that  portion  of 
the  survey  that  is  supposed  to  affect  your 
State.  Yesterday  is  Incidentally  the  first 
time  that  it  was  furnished  to  Members 
of  the  livestock  and  grain  subcommittee 
which  conducted  the  hearings  on  this 
bill.  It  was  released  the  day  before  yester- 
day to  the  press  so  that  it  appeared  in 
the  press  with  sensational  headlines 
charging  that  thousands  of  plants  In  the 
countrj'  are  not  subject  to  any  inspection 
at  all;  and  purporting  to  show  that 
meat  that  comes  out  of  those  plants  is 
filthy  and  contaminated. 

Now  this  latest  ploy  to  stampede  public 
opinion  and  this  House  against  State 
inspection  has  been  very  cleverly  timed. 
Obviously,  there  is  not  much  time,  with 
thLs  purported  report  being  received 
yesterday,  to  check  the  accuracy  of  this 
latest  report  and  to  answer  this  barrage 
of  publicity  before  the  bill  is  before  you 
today. 

We  did  have  time  at  the  hearings  to 
check  the  1962  survey,  and  after  the 
hearings  to  check  the  August  survey,  but 
not  this  one.  I  have  tried  in  the  limited 
time  available  to  do  some  checking  on  the 
Iowa  figures.  I  have  phoned  out  to  Iowa. 
I  find  that  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of 
Iowa.  L  B.  Ubby.  is  recorded  in  the  press 
out  there  as  denying  categorically  the 
accusations  made  against  the  State  of 
Iowa  inspection  system  in  this  report 
which  was  distributed  to  the  Members 
yesterday, 

I  read  In  the  report  that  Iowa  was 
alleged  to  have  800  meat  packing  plants 
which  are  not  federally  inspected.  How- 
ever, I  find  that  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture of  Iowa  has  denied  this  and  said 


that  the  figure  is  actually  684.  He  also 
denies  that  329  plants  are  not  subject  to 
any  kind  of  inspection  at  all,  as  this  re- 
port states. 

He  states— and  Dr.  McNeills,  State  di- 
rector of  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
also  stated  in  the  same  press  account- 
that  all  plants  in  Iowa  are  receiving  some 
kind  of  inspection,  and  that  this  latest 
purported  survey  is  ver>'  misleading,  e.\- 
aggerated,  and  inaccurate.  These  gentle- 
men stated  the  true  facts  to  be  that  eight 
lai-ge  plants  have  full-time  State  inspec- 
tors on  the  premises.  These  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  are  federally  in- 
spected, which  handle  the  vast  majority 
of  meat  .sold  in  the  State. 

But  in  addition  to  these  eight  intra- 
state plants  that  have  full-time  State 
inspectors  on  the  premises,  60  to  70  more 
plants  which  do  more  than  $200,000  of 
business  annually,  are  inspected  on  a 
daily  basis  by  State  veterinarians,  and 
all  the  remaining  plants,  those  doinc  less 
than  $200,000  a  year,  are  inspected  by 
visiting  State  inspectors  at  least  every 
10  days  to  2  weeks. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  more  time 
does  not  exist  to  verify  who  is  telling  the 
truth.  I,  myself,  do  not  accept  this  last- 
minute  effort  to  discredit  our  State  in- 
spection system  and  that  of  other  States 
and  to  endanger  the  committee  bill.  I 
accept  the  word  of  our  duly  elected  State 
secretary  of  agriculture  and  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Neills. I  do  not  believe  that  dirty,  unin- 
spected meat  is  being  sold  in  Iowa,  as 
has  been  charged. 

Under  its  new  Inspection  statute  Iowa 
is  doing  a  good  job  of  meat  inspection. 
It  can  do  better,  and  I  want  It  to  do  bet- 
ter. I  believe  Iowa  and  the  other  States 
can  and  will  do  better  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  avail  themselves  of  the  coopera- 
tive features  of  the  committee  bill.  I 
resist — and  ask  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  resist — the  Smith -Foley  amendment 
which  would  turn  meat  inspection  over 
to  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cohe- 
lan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of 
protecting  all  of  the  people  In  this  coun- 
try from  the  dangers  of  consuming  dis- 
eased or  unsanitary  meat. 

There  Is  on  the  books  today  a  Federal 
meat  Inspection  law  which  protects 
against  the  dangers  of  unhealthy  meat 
by  providing  Federal  standards  and  in- 
spection for  all  meat  sold  across  State 
lines.  But  this  law  Is  61  years  old  and  is 
in  need  of  modernization. 

We  have  before  us  today  two  proposals 
which  would  update  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  law.  The  committee  bill  and 
the  Smith-Foley  amendment  differ  only 
in  the  scope  of  the  meat  handling  they 
would  regulate. 

The  stronger,  and  in  my  view  by  far 
the  better,  approach  is  included  in  the 
Smlth-Foley  amendment.  The  Smith- 
Foley  amendment  would  require  Federal 
inspection  not  only  for  meat  handlers 
selling  meat  across  State  lines,  but  would 
require  Federal  inspection  of  intrastate 
sellers  with  meat  sales  in  excess  of  $250.- 
000.  Under  this  bill  98  percent  of  all  meat 
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slaughtered  and  97.5  percent  of  all  meat 
processed  in  this  country  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  standards  and  inspection. 

Without  this  bill  5.3  billion  pounds  of 
meat  and  7.6  billion  pounds  of  meat  prod- 
ucts will  be  sold  without  Federal  Inspec- 
tion. 

The  absence  of  Federal  inspection  does 
not  mean  the  total  absence  of  Inspection. 
Twenty-six  States  do  have  mandatory 
meat  inspection  laws.  But  this  still  leaves 
11  States  which  have  no  meat  inspection 
laws  and  13  States  with  only  voluntary 
controls. 

As  the  supplemental  views  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  report  point  out: 

Both  a  1962  and  a  "current"  Department 
of  Agriculture  survey  depict  a  shocking  situ- 
ation In  many  packing  and  processing  facili- 
ties operating  outside  the  purview  of  the 
Federal  meat  Inspection  law. 

The  best  means  of  curing  this  situa- 
tion is  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral meat  Inspection  law.  For  this  addi- 
tional safety  and  protection,  the  esti- 
mated increase  of  $31  million  in  inspec- 
tion costs  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  the  added  health  protection 
the  Smith-Foley  provisions  will  supply. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 

IS    VIETNAM     AMERICA'S      "GREAT    ADVENTt'RE"? 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  H.^rvey 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  dismay  that  I  read  in 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  that  our  Vice  President,  Hubert 
H.  HtnuPHREY,  believes  the  Vietnam  war 
would  go  down  as  America's  "great  ad- 
venture." 

In  the  news  report,  filed  by  United 
Press  International,  the  Vice  President  is 
later  quoted  as  saying: 

This  Is  our  great  adventure — and  a  wonder- 
ful one  It  Is. 

Permit  me  to  quote  Mr.  Humphrey  fur- 
ther. He  is  reported  to  have  said,  and  I 
quote  him: 

Our  business  Is  to  make  history.  I've  said 
from  many  a  platform  that  ifs  all  right  to 
study  it— and  I  did.  It's  all  right  to  teach  It^ 
and  I  have.  But  It's  wonderful  to  make  It. 
make  history  In  your  own  way  and  your  own 
time. 

I  suggest  to  our  Vice  President  that  he 
better  go  back  to  school.  How  anyone  can 
call  the  war  in  Vietnam  a  "great  adven- 
ture" is  beyond  my  thinking.  With  nearly 
14.000  Americans  dead  and  nearly  100.000 
wounded,  plus  thousands  of  South  Vlet- 
:iame.se,  I  can  never  call  war  a  "great  ad- 
venture." 

War  has  been,  is,  and  will  always  re- 
main. In  my  judgment,  simply  hell.  It  is 
a  tragedy,  to  say  the  least.  And  not  by  the 
wildest  thoughts  or  imagination  would  I 
believe  that  any  responsible  Government 
official  would  describe  it  as  a  "great  ad- 
venture." 

I  would  further  suggest  that  President 
Johnson  immediately  contact  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  and  order  him  to  listen  to 
the  GI's.  Our  Vice  President  has  been 
Quite  a  spokesman  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety— but  he  will  never  be  able  to  con- 


vince Americans  on  the  "great  adven- 
ture" in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  shameful  that  our  Nation's  prin- 
cipal representative  at  the  inaugural  of 
the  new  South  Vietnam  Go\emment 
writes  off  our  country's  sincere  and  costly 
commitment  to  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam  as  an  exercise  and  opportunity 
so  that  we  can  "make  history  in  your  own 
way  and  your  own  time." 

The  article  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Oct.  31,  1967] 

HHH:    "Great   Adventure" — Vice  President 

Sees  Progress  in  Vietnam 

Saigon,  October  31. — Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  who  once  taught  history  in 
college,  delivered  a  quick  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject today  and  said  the  Vietnam  war  would 
go  down  as  America's  "great  adventtire." 

Speaking  forcefully  to  several  hundred 
U.S.  Embasey  staff  members,  Mr.  Humphrey 
threw  away  his  prepared  speech  and  cited 
6ome  of  the  most  striking  chapters  of  history 
to  defend  President  Johnson's  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

He  mentioned  Dunkirk  and  the  British 
resolve;  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Pearl  Harbor 
and  its  voices  of  doom;  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  trying  days  of  1864;  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
the  draft  revolt  before  World  War  I;  George 
Washington  and  Army  deserters  at  Valley 
Forge;  Harry  S.  Truman  and  the  near-defeat 
of  the  Korean  war;  Lord  CornwalUs  at  York- 
town,  and  such  traitors  ae  Benedict  Arnold 
,Tnd  Aaron  Burr. 

The  U.S.  mission  staffers  listened  Intently 
as  Mr.  Humphrey  spoke  from  an  out-of-doors 
podium  in  the  tree-shaded  rear  courtyard  of 
the  new  $6.8  million  American  Embassy  In 
downtown  Saigon. 

At  one  point,  the  Vice  President  threw  his 
arm  out  and  declared:  '•This  Is  our  great 
adventure — and  a  wonderful  one  It  is. 

"Our  business  is  to  make  history."  he 
added.  "I've  said  from  many  a  platform  that 
it's  all  right  to  study  It— and  I  did.  It's  aU 
right  to  teach  It — and  I  have.  But  It's  won- 
derful to  make  It,  make  history  In  your  own 
way  and  your  own  time." 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  fMr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  bill  as  reported 
out  of  committee  is  a  good  bill.  It  will 
strengthen  our  meat  inspection  services 
by  broadening  existing  inspection  au- 
thority and  establishing  a  new  program 
of  Federal-State  cooperation  in  inspec- 
tion programs. 

This  legislation  wiU  rewrite  and  mod- 
eniize  pre.sent  Federal  meat  inspection 
statutes  which  have  existed  nrtually 
without  change  for  61  years. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
health  of  our  citizens  is  controlled  by 
such  an  archaic  law.  Basically,  H.R. 
12144  will  update  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  to  provide  Federal  inspec- 
tors more  authority  to  meet  modem 
problems,  will  provide  for  Federal  fimd- 
Ing  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  State 
programs  and  will  encourage  States  to 
enact  programs  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral inspection  system. 

I  fully  support  the  much-needed 
changes,  however,  H.R.  12144  falls  to 
deal  with  the  most  significant  hazard  in 
the  meat  Industry.  This  bill  does  not  ex- 
tend coverage  of  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion to  the  large  uninspected  and  State 
inspected  plants  marketing  solely  in  in- 


trastate commerce    Sixteen  percent,  or 

5.3  billion  poimds,  of  all  meat  slaugh- 
tered in  the  Unit-ed  States  and  26  per- 
cent, or  7.6  billion  pounds,  of  meat  proc- 
essed into  products  are  not  covered  by 
Federal  inspection,  thus  billions  of 
pounds  of  meat  are  sold  each  year  with- 
out imdergoing  Federal  inspection. 

H.R.  12144  will  not  provide  for  inspec- 
tion of  these  billions  of  poimds  of  meat. 

Many  States  do  not  have  adequate  in- 
spection programs.  Only  26  States  com- 
pel mandatory  inspection  of  animals  be- 
fore and  after  slaughter  and  of  meat 
processing.  Thirteen  States  have  laws 
providing  only  for  volimtary  inspection 
of  animals  before  and  after  slaughter 
and  of  meat  processing.  Nine  States  have 
no  meat  inspection  statutes.  Tu'o  States 
have  only  a  licensing  requirement. 

A  current  Department  of  Agriculture 
sui-vey  of  packing  and  processing  facili- 
ties in  non-Federal  inspected  meat 
plants  shows  the  existence  of  appalling 
conditions.  For  example,  the  report 
shows  that  contaminated  meat,  meat 
from  diseased  animals,  hides,  carcasses, 
animal  entrails,  flies,  and  other  abso- 
lutely unsanitary  and  thoroughly  dis- 
gusting items  find  their  way  into  proc- 
essed meats.  The  existence  of  such  con- 
ditions is  deplorable.  The  passage  of  leg- 
islation that  will  not  eliminate  all  the 
unsanitary  conditions  and  assure  the 
public  the  highest  quality  of  products  is 
not  meeting  our  full  responsibility. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R. 
12145  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12144. 
The  people  of  our  country  deserve 
wholesome  meat  and  meat  products. 
H.R.  12145,  which  I  have  introduced  with 
several  of  my  colleagues,  would  give  the 
American  consimier  the  protection  that 
he  needs.  It  woiild  prevent  meat  spoil- 
age and  human  diseases  caused  by  un- 
wholesome meal  by  guaranteeing  a  pure 
product. 

H.R.  12145  includes  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee's  bill.  H.R.  12144, 
but  it  would  extend  Federal  inspection 
to  all  meat  plants  wiiich  have  more  than 
$250,000  gross  annual  sales.  Newly  in- 
spected plants  would  be  allowed  5  years 
to  meet  Federal  standards.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  Federal  in- 
spection of  97  percent  of  all  meat  slaugh- 
tered. I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
when  offered  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  PLT^CELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith]  and  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley].  I  would  like  to  commend  them 
for  their  concern  about  the  food  which 
comes  to  our  tables. 

While  I  agree  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  12144  are  excellent  and  represent  a 
step  forward.  I  think  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  go  part  of  the  way  when  we 
can  go  much  further.  I  think  that  the 
clean  bill.  H.R.  12145,  will  go  much  fur- 
ther and  for  this  reason  it  has  my  sup- 
port and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  bill  which 
has  been  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  bill. 
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If  we  adopt  the  committee  version, 
some  6,000  large  and  medium  sized 
slaughtering  and  processing  plants  will 
still  be  able  to  avoid  Federal  Inspection. 
These  plants  produce  annually  not  less 
than  8.7  billion  pounds  of  meat  products 
and  slaughter  19  million  head  of  live- 
stock, and  in  many  States,  happily  New- 
Jersey  to  its  credit  is  not  one,  with  no 
State  or  local  inspection  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
with  providing  wholesome  food  and  I 
think  that  the  Smith-Foley  substitute  is 
the  best  vehicle  for  us  to  accomplish  this 
end.  I  uige  eveiy  Member  of  this  House 
to  join  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Rosenthal]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  this  afternoon  is  a  classic 
example  of  why  we  need  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs.  We  are  considering 
today  several  alternate  proposals  for  up- 
dating a  60-year-old  Federal  meat  in- 
spection law. 

The  present  law  is  wholly  inadequate 
today  as  a  consumer  protective  device 
and  I  suspect  that  it  was  inadequate  in 
1907  as  well.  From  its  inception,  this  law 
has  protected  the  industry  and  not  the 
consumer.  No  existing  federal  agency 
within  the  last  60  years  has  shown  the 
leadership  needed  to  make  this  law  work 
to  protect  consumers.  A  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  whose  leaders  would 
have  been  committed  to  the  cause  of  con- 
sumer protection  would  surely  not  have 
allowed  such  an  ineffective  old  law  to  sit 
on  the  books. 

The  fact  that  such  dedication  has  been 
shown  by  no  existing  agency  appalls  me. 
Why  must  we  wait  60  years  for  a  meat 
inspection  system  to  be  updated? 

Clearly  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
program  Is  in  urgent  need  of  major  re- 
pairs. While  I  endorsed  HJl.  12144  as  a 
crucial  first  step,  I  strongly  prefer  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  who  have 
offered  a  far  better  bill.  Their  persuasive 
evidence  compels  me  to  agree  that  their 
stronger  measure  is  necessary  in  order  to 
guarantee  that  American  consumers  eat 
meat  of  unquestionable  quality. 

Both  the  present  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion law  and  H.R.  12144  limit  Federal 
inspection  jurisdiction  to  those  process- 
ing plants  involved  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Meat  products  that  do 
not  cross  State  Lines  are  exempted  from 
Federal  inspection. 

If  individual  State  inspection  systems 
could  be  shown  to  regulate  such  meats 
effectively,  I  would  have  no  complaints. 
But  half  of  our  States  offer  no  manda- 
tory Inspection  systems,  and  eight  States 
have  no  inspection  law  at  all. 

Because  of  this  gaping  omission  H.R. 
12144  would  continue  a  situation  under 
which  one-sixth  of  all  meat  slaughtered 
and  one-quarter  of  all  meats  processed 


within  the  United  States  cannot  be  reg- 
ulated at  minimum  Federal  standards. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  H.R.  12144,  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act,  makes  grisly 
reading  for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  shielding  Americans  against  de- 
ception and  disease.  What  kinds  of  haz- 
ards exist  today  that  would  go  uncor- 
rected under  H.R.  12144?  Recent  sur- 
veys, cited  by  the  committee  report  and 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Include  the  following  practices: 

First.  Allowing  edible  portions  of  car- 
casses to  come  in  contact  with  manure, 
pus,  and  other  sources  of  contamination 
during  the  dressing  operations. 

Second.  Allowing  meat  food  products 
during  preparation  to  become  contami- 
nated with  filth  from  improperly  cleaned 
equipment  and  facilities. 

Third.  Use  of  chemical  additives  and 
preservatives  that  would  not  have  been 
permitted  under  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Failing  to  use  procedures  to 
detect  or  control  parasites  transmissible 
to  man  that  would  lead  to  diseases,  such 
as   trichinosis   and   cystlcercosls. 

Fifth.  Use  of  Inspection  smd  operat- 
ing controls  that  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  possible  adulteration  of  meat 
food  products  during  their  preparation, 
with  substances  such  as  water,  gimi,  ce- 
reals, or  sodium  caselnate. 

Sixth.  The  use  of  false  or  deceptive 
labels  and  packaging  materials. 

Seventh.  Failing  to  supervise  destruc- 
tion of  obviously  diseased  tissues  and 
spoiled,  putrid,  or  filthy  materials. 

Eighth.  Working  without  any  inspec- 
tor, or  with  unqualified  and  poorly 
trained  inspectors,  without  adequate  su- 
pervision. 

The  report  also  Indicates  that  In  some 
plants,  meat  from  sick  or  unfit  animals 
is  set  aside  for  use  In  preparing  human 
food. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  12145.  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act.  express  concern  about 
the  hypothetical  costs  of  these  improve- 
ments. It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  addi- 
tional costs  would  result  from  our  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  12145,  and  the  problem  of 
cost  must  In  any  case  be  seen  as  sec- 
ondary to  the  pressing,  immediate  need 
to  establish  effective  meat  inspection 
standards.  We  are  told  that  State  in- 
spection programs  are  Improving,  but 
the  pace  of  any  such  progress  is  far  too 
slow  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  meat  adulteration  techniques  and 
their  perpetrators.  The  health  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  cannot  abide  such  gla- 
cial progress  as  may  be  apparent  to  .some. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dutybound  by 
the  very  words  of  the  Constitution  we 
have  sworn  to  uphold  to  'promote  the 
general  welfare."  It  is  my  earnest  con- 
viction that  this  general  welfare  can  be 
best  promoted  by  adopting  H.R.  12145. 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  lake  most 
American  consumers,  I,  too,  would  like 
to  face  my  hamburgers  with  equanimity, 
no  matter  w-here  they  originate. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan]. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 


10  years  ago,  the  House  enacted  leglsla- 
tion  to  require  the  Federal  inspection  of 
poultry.  I  had  the  honor  of  sponsorint; 
legislation  for  this  much  needed  con 
sumer  legislation.  The  bill  was  H.R  urqq 
introduced  June  18,  1956. 

The  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
was  not  all  I  wanted.  It  did  not  provide 
as  much  coverage  as  I  had  sought  But 
It  did  bring  about  the  mandatory  Federal 
Inspection  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts for  the  first  time  in  history. 

After  that  campaign,  I  periodically 
urged  the  House  to  Increase  the  coverage 
of  Federal  meat  Inspection.  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  large  amounts  of  unin- 
spected and  badly  Inspected  meat  which 
unwitting  consumers  were  being  sold 

As  early  as  1962,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  scope  of  Federal  meat 
inspection.  My  bill  took  a  different  ap- 
proach than  the  one  sponsored  today  b.v 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washingtci 
[Mr.  Foley].  But  Its  objectives  and  its 
end  results  were  the  same. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  happy  to  Join 
with  the  two  gentlemen  in  urging  the 
House  to  approve  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve its  enactment  is  absolutely  nece-;- 
sary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  housewife 
believes  that  all  meat  is  Inspected  for 
wholesomeness  and  cleanliness.  The  meat 
industry,  the  retaU  industry,  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  made  so  much 
hoopla  about  Federal  Inspection— about 
its  production— that  consumers  truly  be- 
lieve it  covers  all  meats. 

Of  course,  it  does  not. 

Some  5.3  billion  pounds  of  meat  are 
slaughtered  each  year  without  Federal 
inspection.  And  some  7.6  billion  pounds 
are  processed  into  sausages  and  meat 
products  without  this  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

Think  of  it.  Billions  and  bUlIons  and 
billions  of  pounds  each  year. 

We  are  told  by  the  supporters  of  the 
committee  bill  that  the  States  will  take 
care  of  this  problem,  that  they  will  as- 
sure consumers  of  clean  and  wholesome 
meat  if  H.R.  12144  is  enacted.  That  Is 
just  not  facing  reality. 

What  have  the  States  done  In  the  61 
years  of  Federal  inspection? 

Some  24  have  not  even  bothered  to  en- 
act mandatory  inspection  proerams. 

And  of  the  other  26,  most  of  their  pro- 
grams do  not  even  deserve  the  name  of 
inspection.  Some  are  farces.  Some  are 
pure  frauds  upon  the  consumer. 

Whole  parts  of  States  are  often  e.x- 
empted. 

Little  money  is  appropriated  for  in- 
spection. 

An  inspector  comes  into  the  plant  only 
periodically  instead  of  providing  con- 
tinuous inspection  during  slaughter  and 
processing,  as  is  the  case  under  Federal 
Inspection. 

And  if  an  inspector  should  have  the 
temerity  to  crack  down,  then  political 
pressures,  and  wheeling  and  dealing  in 
many  of  the  programs,  will  prevent  any 
real  consumer-protective  actions. 

Tliese  are  facts.  I  shall  shortly  give  you 
some  of  the  results  of  State  inspection  or 
the  lack  thereof. 
I  shall  read  to  you  some  reports  from 
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the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sur- 
vey of  State-inspected  and  uninspected 
plants.  I  give  this  early  warning  in  case 
some  of  you  have  weak  stomaclis  and 
would  like  to  get  out  of  earshot  now. 

But  it  is  foolishness  to  expect  coiisumer 
protection  by  the  way  of  the  committee 

bill. 

The  political  pressures  in  a  legislature 
or  a  State  house  will  hardly  abate  be- 
cause we  have  acted  in  good  faith  here. 
The  unwillingness  of  State  government  to 
appropriate  money  for  this  consiuner- 
protective  function  will  change  little  by 
oui'  agreeing  to  pay  half  of  the  State 
costs. 

No,  the  committee  bill  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  sausages  being  produced  in 
filth  and  containing  parts  of  rodents, 
roaches,  flies,  and  vermin.  Nor  will  it 
solve  the  problem  of  your  constituents 
getting  meat  which  comes  from  sick  and 
diseased  cattle. 

If  we  are  really  to  solve  these  problems. 
let  us  enact  the  substitute  projxjsed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  It  would  in- 
crease the  coverage  of  Federal  meat  In- 
spection. 

Federal  meat  inspection  has  operated 
for  61  years.  It  is  hardly  a  new,  untried 
endeavor. 

The  meat  industry  has  greatly  pros- 
pered under  it.  It  is  hardly  a  radical  or 
antibusiness  operation. 

In  fact,  when  the  Livestock  and  Grains 
Subcommittee  held  its  hearings  earlier 
this  year,  everj'  witness  praised  the  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  program. 

And  that  includes  all  the  meat  indus- 
t:y  witnesses — the  representatives  of  the 
very  organizations  which  have  been  lob- 
bying so  hard  to  prevent  the  American 
housewife  from  getting  the  best  protec- 
tion possible. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  meat  inda^try 
trade  associations  are  fighting  the  Smith- 
Foley  bill.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
St.  Louis  meatpackers  support  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  inspection.  So  do 
many  other  packers  to  whom  I  have 
talked. 

But  the  trade  associations  of  the  in- 
dusti-y  opix»se  the  legislation. 

Why? 

I  can  only  conclude  it  is  the  trade  as- 
sociation's death  wish  for  the  industry 
which  is  responsible. 

When  meat  inspection  legi-slation  was 
first  enacted,  many  packers  were  in  vio- 
lent opposition  even  though  this  legis- 
lation had  already  been  proved  over- 
whelmingly to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  late  fifties,  we  in  Congress  were 
treated  to  the  fantastic  spectacle  of  the 
meatpacking  trade  associations  bitterly 
fighting  humane  slaughter  legislation 
even  though  such  bills  were  shown  to  be 
needed,  in  the  public  interest  and  legis- 
latively inevitable. 

Today,  we  have  another  spectacle  of 
the  meatpacking  trade  associations  doing 
their  darndest  to  deny  the  American 
housewife  the  assurance  of  clean  and 
wholesome  meat  which  slie  must  have. 

Apparently,  the  meat  industry  trade 
associations  have  a  policy  of  putting 
their  worst  foot  forward. 

But  against  what  conditions  are  we 
passing  legislation? 
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What  is  happening  right  now  that  we 
are  attempting  to  stop? 

What  are  the  conditions  wiiich  the 
committee  bill  would  not  prevent  but  the 
Smith-Foley  bill  would? 

In  1962,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture conducted  a  survey  of  uninspect- 
ed and  State-inspected  plants  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  results  were 
absolutely  sickening. 

In  late  July  of  this  year,  the  Depart- 
ment sent  its  personnel  throughout  the 
Nation  on  another  such  survey  to  dis- 
cover whether  conditions  had  changed. 

To  prepare  myself  for  this  debate,  I 
have  read  the  1967  reports.  It  was  not 
pleasant  reading.  I  shall  read  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  the  reports. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  slaughter- 
house in  a  Western  State  which  has  not 
bothered  to  enact  a  meat  inspection  law: 

There  were  pools  of  rancid  water,  blood 
and  manure  on  the  floor.  In  the  fabricating 
room,  they  we.e  breaklrig  beef,  grinding  and 
cutting  steaks.  The  band  saw  h.id  not  been 
cleaned  for  several  days  and  the  bone  dust 
in  the  bottom  of  the  saw  was  filled  with 
maggots. 

In  the  assembly  room.  I  noticed  rat  dr^p- 
pln^s  and  tracks  on  boxes  and  wrapping  pa- 
per and  In  the  sawdust  on  the  floor. 

Or  consider  the  situation  in  a  Texas 
plant,  a  State  which  has  only  a  voluntary 
program,  hired  and  paid  for  by  the  meat- 
packer: 

Edible  meat  drums  were  dirty,  con- 
taminated with  rust  .  .  .  Hair,  bruises  and 
kill  dirt  was  also  noticed  on  these  carcasses. 
Files  were  swarming  on  the  back  dock.  Spit- 
ting on  the  floor  by  employees  was  noted 

Or  a  plant  in  a  southwestern  State, 
which  also  has  a  voluntary  program: 

Elevlew  of  the  plant  was  revolting.  St.  gnant 
water  stood  In  bloody  puddles  all  over  the 
place.  The  walls  were  covered  with  grime, 
grease  and  mold.  One  beef  carcass  had  an  in- 
fected brisket  and  another  had  a  large  knee 
Joint  which  appeared  to  be  arthritic.  A 
butcher  was  boning  out  a  beef  round  which 
had  sour  bone  and  the  meat  near  the  bone 
was  greenish  colored. 

My  own  State  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  also  has  its  problems.  Here  is  a 
short  rendition  from  one  packing  plant 
there: 

In  one  area,  several  employees  were  seen 
reworking  fat  trimmings.  The  odor  from  the 
trimmings,  which  were  sour,  was  noticeable 
from  several  feet  away.  When  I  questioned 
one  of  the  employees  about  their  use.  he  said 
they  were  Just  about  right  for  the  product. 

Wisconsin  has  a  mandatory  State  in- 
spection program.  This  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  an  organization  which  to- 
gether with  the  meatpacking  trade  as- 
sociations, is  bitterly  fighting  the  Smith- 
Foley  bill.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from 
the  USDA's  Wisconsin  report. 

One  plant  'had  been  the  prime  recip- 
ient of  cancer  eye  and  diseased  cattle 
shipped  from  Montana.  These  diseased 
cattle  had  been  approved  for  Interstate 
movement  to  approved  slaughtering  es- 
tablishments by  Montana  authorities, 
but  had  been  'shortstopped'  by  an  enter- 
prising cattle  dealer  and  diverted  to  a 
more  lucrative  market." 

In  another  Wisconsin  situation,  the 
USDA  Inspector  reported  that — 


Packers  operating  within  small  commu- 
nities demand  inspection  from  local  author- 
ities to  lend  that  aiira  of  respectability  to 
their  products.  These  inspectors  are  respon- 
sible to  the  packer. 

In  a  Western  State,  which  also  al- 
legedly has  mandatorj-  inspection,  the 
USDA  man  reported . 

I  visited  the  subject  plant  at  10  CK)  A.M  , 
Monday  morning.  July  31.  The  walls  were 
splattered  with  emulsion  from  grinders  and 
stuffers.  There  was  water  ankle  deep  on  the 
floor  and  employees  were  wading  around  like 
it  was  a  normal  condition.  The  lighting  was 
poor  and  the  ceilings  were  dirty. 

Pennsylvania's  Governor  recently  sent 
the  State's  congressional  delegation  a 
telegram  urging  the  enactment  of  the 
committee  biU,  so  that  State  action  may 
be  preserved.  But  the  State  government 
has  consistently  refused,  over  the  years, 
to  improve  upon  the  1915  voluntary  and 
meaningless  State  inspection  program. 

The  following  report  comes  to  light 
from  Pennsylvania : 

This  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  plants 
I  ever  saw.  Not  a  clean  area  in  the  building. 
Live  animals  are  penned  in  the  same  area  as 
the  slaughtering  and  processing.  In  fact,  the 
entire  operation  is  done  in  one  large  room. 
A  large  door  with  no  screen  was  open  to  the 
street,  through  which  pass  all  live  and 
dressed  animals.  Rusty  metal  and  dirty 
wooden  barrels  are  used  for  both  edible  and 
inedible  meats  and  offal.  The  fUes  were  so 
numerous  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  the  operator. 

Here  Is  the  situation  In  a  plant  in  a 
north-central  State.  The  plant  had  State 
inspection: 

The  hind  quarters  were  very  slimey  and 
fluid  was  running  down  over  the  carcass  onto 
the  front  quarters  which  were  not  con- 
demned. ...  I  went  to  see  the  veterinarian 
and  he  said  he  thought  that  carcass  had 
been  destroyed.  I  must  point  out  here  that 
due  to  no  constant  inspection,  a  carcass 
could  very  easily  be  utilized  for  food.  The 
Vet  promised  to  go  to  the  plant  as  soon  as 
possible  and  destroy  the  carcass. 

In  another  State-inspected  plant  im- 
der  a  Western  State's  mandatory  system, 
the  USDA  survey  found — 

Condemned,  stamped  carcass  in  the  cooler 
not  decharacterlzed.  Calf  carcasses  in  the 
cooler  very  dirty  ...  No  doors  on  tank  room 
from  killing  floor.  Sour,  musty  smell  through- 
out plant.  Sanitation  very  poor.  Meat  gon- 
dolas and  tubs  broken,  rusty. 

Actual  trickerj'  also  exists.  From  a 
Midwestern  State  which  has  a  mandatory 
inspection  program  comes  the  following 
report : 

Ham  loaf  rarely  includes  ham.  Pork  trim- 
mings and  veal  with  appropriate  amotints  of 
cereal  would  be  more  likely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
The  total  survey  forms  a  stack  of  papers 
several  inches  thick. 

I  recommend  the  reports  to  those  of 
you  who  have  the  stomach  to  read  them. 

I  regret  that  each  Member  of  the 
House  had  not  read  them.  For  if  he  had, 
the  Smith-Foley  substitute  would  pass 
tmanimously. 

I  can  only  say  to  you  these  reports 
prove  conclusively  that  the  States  have 
not  and  cannot  do  the  job.  I  say  to  you 
that  these  reports  prove  that  only  the 
Federal  inspection  program  can  truly 
give  the  assurance  of  clean  and  whole- 
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some  meat  which  your  constituents  and 
mine  want  and  need 

Let  us,  therefore,  do  the  right  thing  for 
consumers.  Let  us  substitute  the  Smith- 
Poley  bill  for  the  committee  measure 
which  needs  to  be  strengthened. 

Mr.  PDRCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mayne] 
stated  from  the  well  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
representation about  the  issues  of  this 
bill.  I  agree  with  that.  I  only  disagree 
on  which  side  the  misrepresentation  Is 
taking  place. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  circular  dis- 
tributed to  ever>'  Member  of  this  House 
by  the  American  Meat  Institute,  which 
contains  a  shocking  misstatement  of  fact 
as  to  the  character  of  the  so-called 
Smlth-Foley  amendment.  This  deliber- 
ate misrepresentation — I  will  have  to  as- 
sume it  Is  deliberate  since  the  American 
Meat  Institute  has  followed  this  legisla- 
tion consistently — says  that  under  our 
amendment  every  plant  under  $250,000 
of  volume  a  year  could  be  exempted  from 
Federal  inspection.  That  is  claptrap. 
Any  plant  in  interstate  commerce  that 
sells  a  pound  of  meat  across  the  border 
is  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  the  Smith 
amendment,  as  well  as  in  the  committee 
bill,  and  as  it  has  been  for  60  years. 

The  additional  requirement  of  the 
Smith  amendment  is  to  place  every  plant 
over  $250,000  volume  under  Federal 
inspection  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
selling  meat  across  the  State  border. 
Such  plants  would  be  treated  under  this 
proposed  biU  as  substantially  affecting 
interstate  commerce. 

Misconceptions  about  the  Smith 
amendment  have  been  reflected  in  the 
press.  As  great  a  newspaper  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  published  an 
editorial  unfortunately  based  on  an  error 
of  fact — not  an  error  of  opinion  alone, 
but  an  error  of  fact.  The  Washington 
Post  says  the  Smith-Foley  substitute  is 
a  substitute  for  "this  section,"  meaning 
the  State  and  local  cooperation  section 
of  the  committee  bill. 

Anyone  who  takes  10  minutes  to  look 
at  the  substitute  bill  will  know  that  every 
line  and  every  word  and  every  para- 
graph, every  "i"  and  'f  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  represented  in  the  substitute. 
It  adds;  it  does  not  subtract. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  all  over 
this  country  by  State  departments  of 
agriculture  officials,  by  members  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  and  by  their 
friends  that  the  Smith-Foley  bill"  would 
not  reach  as  many  people  or  as  many 
plants  as  the  bill  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee. That  is  not  true.  It  is  false. 

There  are  two  proposals  before  this 
body.  One  would  encourage  the  States  to 
do  something  about  a  shocking  condition 
of  lack  of  inspection  by  giving  them  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  reaching  a 
Federal  program.  The  committee  pro- 
poses that,  and  the  Smith-Foley  amend- 
ment also  proposes  that. 

The  second  proposal,  the  Smith  amend- 
ment, would,  in  addition,  place  all  plants 
over  $250,000  of  volume  a  year  directly 
under  Federal  inspection,  so  that  what- 
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ever  the  States  choose  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  slaughtering  and 
processing  plants  of  the  country  will  be 
adequately  inspected  and  the  public  will 
be  protected  accordingly. 

We  oflfer  that  substitute  because  there 
is  a  record  of  60  years  which  should  dis- 
turb even  the  greatest  champion  of 
States  rights — a  record  of  apathy  and 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  States  in  fail- 
ing to  protect  the  public  with  adequate 
meat  inspection. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  talked  about 
reports.  I  have  a  report  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning,  on  my  own  State  of 
Washington. 

This  report  is  dated  September  1967. 
I  will  readjust  a  few  of  the  things  it  says 
under  "Sanitation  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities." 

These  are  comments  about  the  State 
inspection  system,  end  the  plants  it 
supeiTises : 

This  appears  to  be  the  weakest  area  of  this 
program. 


Sanitation  is  said  to  be  the  weakest 
part  of  our  State  program. 

Some  of  the  mspectors  have  a  moderate 
concern  for  sanitation  but  appear  reluctant 
to  become  too  Involved. 

Also: 

Too  often,  sanitation  Is  placed  secondary 
to  production. 

Further: 

The  sanitation  standards  are  low  In  most 

cases. 

And: 

Loading  chutes,  pens,  alleys  and  knocking 
boxes  are  generally  not  sufflclenUy  cleaned. 
Inadequate  to  barely  passable  cleanup  is 
often  seen.  Unclean  tables,  belts,  grinders, 
mixers,  saws  and  floors — have  often  been 
observed.  Hand  washing  facilities  are  ob- 
served to  be  minimal  at  best  In  the  operat- 
ing areas.  Numerous  string  wrapped  knife 
and  cleaver  handles  have  been  observed.  Fly 
control  is  Inadequate  and  a  real  problem.  A 
real  effort  to  control  flies  at  some  plants  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  some  results,  how- 
ever, numerous  flies  are  almost  universally 
observed. 

I  ask  attention  for  the  last  line: 
Rodent  control  appears  to  be  minimal. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  should  like  to  comment. 
I  absolutely  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  has  been,  in  certain  state- 
ments and  In  newspapers,  the  implica- 
tion given  that  the  substitute  the  gentle- 
man is  proposing  somehow  would  not 
contain  the  same  provisions  for  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
agree  with  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  think  that  editorial  did 
not  clarify  this  point.  Having  been  sub- 


jected myself  to  very  erroneous  state- 
ments in  a  colimin  carried  by  this  news- 
paper, I  know  how  aggrieved  the  gentle- 
man feels.  I  am  sorry  about  it.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  feel  a  personal 
concern.  My  concern  is  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  gieat  newspaper,  which 
has  always  reflected  a  concern  for  con- 
sumers, has  made  a  gross  error  of  fact 
This  gross  error  leads  them  into  a  con- 
clusion that  is  erroneous. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  me  some  time,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 1  minute  from  our  side. 

In  the  Interests  of  the  State  v.e  are 
both  proud  to  represent,  the  report  the 
gentleman  referred  to  did  not  hit  my 
desk  until  this  morning. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  hit  my  desk  this 
morning. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  do  not  know  who  made 
this  alleged  inspection.  I  do  not  know 
what  plants  tliey  inspected  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  our  director  of 
agriculture  to  verify  these  conditions. 

Before  I  could  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  everytlilng  in  that  report  is 
true  about  meatpacking  plants  in  the 
Stat€  of  Washington  I  would  like  to  get 
further  facts.  In  our  State  we  have  a 
mandatory  inspection  law.  This  law  was 
strengthened  by  the  last  legislature.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  back,  and  state  for  the  record, 
based  on  proven  fact,  just  how  much  of  a 
need  there  is  in  the  State  of  Washington 
for  further  Improvement.  Find  out  where 
the  problem  Is,  and  where  the  inspection 
is  breaking  down,  if  it  really  is. 

Again  I  reiterate  what  I  said  earlier. 
Wherever  there  is  one  condition  in  any 
State,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report  the 
gentleman  received  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  am  against  It.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  are  sincere  in  our  effort  to 
correct  those  situations.  We  just  have 
an  entirely  different  concept  as  to  how  it 
should  be  done. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  After  listening  to  both 
gentlemen.  I  believe  the  American  Meat 
Institute  should  adopt  as  a  slogan,  "One 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  " 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  will  say,  finally,  that  we  have  before 
the  House  today  an  opportunity  in  the 
Smith  amendment  to  place  at  least  most 
of  the  plants  of  the  country  under  a  sys- 
tem  of   inspection   that   will   guarantee 
wholesome  meat.  I  would  suggest  to  any 
Member  who  has  any  doubt  about  this 
bill,   before   or   after   passage,   that  he 
should  take  the  time  to  visit  a  federally 
inspected  plant.  I  believe  he  will  have  no 
further  doubts  about  the  superiority  of 
and  need  for  Federal  inspection. 
Here  Is  a  photograph,  which  Is  blown 
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up  a  little  bit,  which  shows  you  a  part 
of  a  carcass  condemned  at  a  federally 
inspected  plant. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvanla  [Mr.  Goodling]. 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
12144  is  a  good  bill.  The  proposed  Smith- 
Poley  amendment  would  further  erode 
the  functions  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  would  impose  additional  Fed- 
eral restrictions  and  inspections  on 
American  business  and  agriculture.  Both 
are  already  overburdened  by  Federal 
regulations. 

H.R.  12144  will  greatly  strengthen  meat 
inspection  In  this  country  by  establish- 
ing Federal-State  cooperative  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  both  personnel  and 
financial  assistance  to  State  inspection 
services. 

This  bill  uses  the  carrot-on-the-stick 
approach  rather  than  club-over-the- 
head  method  suggested  by  the  proposed 
substitute.  The  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  believes  that  molasses 
still  attracts  more  flies  than  vinegar.  It 
believes  we  w  ill  gain  more  by  cooperating 
rather  than  by  mandating. 

HR.  12144  will  broaden  the  present 
meat  inspection  service  by  establishing 
a  Federal-State  cooperative  meat  in- 
spection program.  It  will  provide  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  authority 
to  ehminate  practices  that  could  defraud 
consumers  and  endanger  the  public 
health. 

At  the  present  time.  28  States  have 
laws  providing  for  mandatory  Inspection 
of  animals  before  and  after  slaughter. 
Twelve  States  provide  a  system  of  volim- 
tary  inspection.  Eight  States  do  not  have 
a  meat  inspection  statute  and  two  States 
have  very  limited  statutes  regulating 
meal  packing. 

H.R.  12144  would  establish  a  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  inspection  system 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  assist  the  States  in  meeting  their 
responsibilities  to  provide  high  quality 
meat  Inspection.  Federal  cooperation  and 
assistance  to  the  States  would  include 
program  planning  and  technical  and 
laboratory  assistance  as  well  as  financial 
aid  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  State  program. 

The  prohibition  against  counterfeit- 
ing, forgery  and  other  imauthorlzed  use 
of  official  certificates,  labels,  and  mark- 
ing devices  would  be  clarified.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultm-e 
to  regulate  the  marking,  labeling,  and 
packaging  of  carcasses,  meats,  and  meat 
food  products  would  be  clearly  defined. 
This  legislation  also  would  extend  to  im- 
ported meat,  the  same  standards  that 
would  apply  to  meat  and  meat  products 
produced  and  processed  within  the 
United  States. 

Tliis  legislation  does  not  preempt  the 
JurLsdiction  of  the  States  over  intrastate 
commerce.  By  a  vote  of  29  to  5.  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  rejected  an 
amendment  that  would  have  virtually 
eliminated  State  inspection  programs 
and  assigned  the  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  health  protection,  at  an  addi- 
tional annual  cost  of  $31,2  million,  to 
the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12144,  a 


viable  Federal-State  cooperative  meat 
inspection  program  would  be  established. 
New  protection  will  be  afforded  to  the 
consimier.  By  encouraging  the  confidence 
of  today's  homemaker  in  the  integrity 
of  our  meat  supply,  this  legislation 
strengthens  and  improves  a  meat  pack- 
ing and  processing  Industry  that  has  $16 
billion  In  annual  gross  sales  and  that 
provides  S13  billion  in  yearly  sales  of 
livestock  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  would  like  to  read 
some  letters  on  this  subject ; 

Harrisburo.  Pa.. 
October  25. 1967. 
Hon.  George  A,  Goodling. 
house  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  urge  your  support  of  Purcell  bill.  H.R. 
12144,  scheduled  for  action  next  week  which 
provides  for  mandatory  meat  Inspection  and 
win  enable  cooperative  Federal-State  pro- 
grams to  be  established.  My  administration 
has  endorsed  a  similar  bill  for  Pennsylvania. 
Raymond  P.  Shafxr. 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Meat 
Packers  Association, 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa  .  October  28,  1967. 
Re  H  R    12144  Purcell  bill. 
Hon.  George  .\.  Goodung, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  With  so  much  pressure  from  oCBcial- 
dom.  consumers,  and  critics,  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  extension  of  mandatory  inspection 
of  meat.  Our  members  favor  the  Purcell  bill, 
together  with  the  corresponding  bill  H  1566 
now  before  legislature  in  Harrlsburg.  So  do 
all  legitimate  packers,  even  those  that  do 
no  sell  across  State  lines. 

Our  members  with  Federal,  State,  or  no 
present  inspection  have  w^orked  for  more  than 
30  years  to  create  and  maintain  quality 
standards  for  meat  In  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  with  the  Purcell  bill,  there  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  a  Federal-State 
program,  leaving  local  firms  under  State 
control,  where  it  should  be. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  Purcell  bill 
as  it  stands  because  It  is  reasonable,  work- 
able legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Emerson  W.  Gravke, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Western  States  Meat  Packers 

Association,  Inc. 
Washington.  D.C,  October  28, 1967. 
Hon,  George  A.  Goodling, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodling:  As  you 
know,  the  Purcell  BUI  on  Meat  Inspection, 
HR  12144,  has  been  granted  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  debate. 

Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  some  major  differences  between  the 
Purcell  bill  and  the  proposed  Smlth-Poley 
.amendments  (H.R.  12145), 

The  Purcell  Bill  will  bring  about  good  state 
inspection  programs  in  all  states,  with  the  aid 
of  livestock  and  meat  Industry,  farm  or- 
ganizations, consumer  groups,  and  without 
adding  to  the  federal  power. 

The  Smith-Foley  bill  would  provide  for 
exemptions  from  federal  insjjectlon  those 
plants  doing  a  sales  volume  under  $250,000 
annually.  This  exemption  would  exclude 
about  50 "^r  of  the  meat  slaughtering  plants 
and  about  45  percent  of  the  processing 
plants  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
flgures) 

Good,  effective  state  meat  Inspection  serv- 
ices are  essential  in  every  state  to  supervise 
these  smaller  companies.  The  Purcell  Bill  is 
needed  to  strengthen  the  State  meat  inspec- 
tion programs. 


Cost  of  federal  meat  inspection  will  sky- 
rocket if  the  Smlth-Foley  bill  is  adopted. 
From  the  current  federal  meat  inspection 
cost  of  $45  million  per  year,  it  would  Jump  to 
an  estimated  $75  million.  The  additional  $30 
million  per  year — now  largely  borne  by  the 
States — will  be  shifted  unnecessarUy  to  the 
federal  government. 

It  is  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  shut 
additional  authority  from  the  states  to  the 
federal  government. 

The  Purcell  BUI  Is  a  logical  answer  to  the 
updating  of  the  original  meat  Inspection 
laws.  It  provides  for  both  the  state  and  fed- 
eral government  to  operate  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 

The  Implication  that  meat  not  federally  In- 
spected is  not  good  meat  Is  an  exaggeration 
of  facts.  The  U.S.  meat  supply  is  the  safest  in 
the  world  and  increasing  attention  is  being 
given  to  make  Improvements  in  those  states 
where  improvement  is  still  needed. 

Passing  the  Purcell  BUI,  without  the 
Smith-Foley  amendment,  offers  the  best  op- 
porturaty  to  reach  our  complete  goal  to 
absolutely  assure  that  all  livestock  for  hu- 
man consumption  throughout  the  United 
States  will  have;  ante-mortem  inspection 
(While  the  animal  is  alivel.  post-mortem 
Inspection  of  the  carcass  and  organs,  sanitary 
handling  of  the  meat  in  every  packing  and 
processing  plant. 

The  Purcell  Bill,  supported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  livestock  and  meat 
industry  is  the  best  answer  for  fully  effective 
meat  inspection.  The  p>eop]e  supporting  the 
Purc*Il  bill  know  the  problems  relating  to 
meat  Insfjection  and  how  best  to  find  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

Therefore  we  urge  you  to  vote  for  the 
Purcell  Bill,  HR  12144,  and  oppose  the  Smlth- 
Foley  amendment  (HR  12145). 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
this  information. 
Sincerely, 

L.  BL,MNE  LlUKNQVnST. 

President  and  General  Manager, 

Mrs.  MAY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland   (Mr.  GudeI. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  and  also  in 
support  of  the  amendments  which  will 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  in  my  State  of 
Maryland  we  have  no  meat  inspection 
law.  However.  Governor  Agnew  has 
thrown  his  support  behind  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  general  a.ssembly.  Hopefully, 
such  legislation  will  be  a  companion  piece 
to  the  bill  which  we  will  pass  here  today 
Mr.  Chairman,  61  years  ago.  a  great 
and  dynamic  Republican  leader.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  pronded  the  Nation  with 
its  first  comprehensive  Federal  meat  in- 
spection law.  Today  it  is  more  than  evi- 
dent that  this  act  is  in  need  of  modern- 
ization. We  have  made  technological  ad- 
vances in  meat  processing  and  packaging 
and  scientific  progress  in  the  detection 
of  diseased  and  defective  meat.  Such 
knowledge  can  and  must  be  incorporated 
into  our  meat  inspection  laws  and  firmly 
enforced 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  days  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  Upton  Sinclair's  "Jimgle," 
enactment  of  a  Fedei-al  meat  inspection 
law  was  directed  toward  protection  of 
meat  purchased  by  the  housewife  and 
her  family.  Today  we  are  again  legislat- 
ing for  the  hoiLsewife.  who  In  many  in- 
stances incorrectly,  though  quite  natu- 
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rally,  assumes  that  all  meat  is  federally 
inspected;  but  we  are  also  legislating  for 
the  millions  of  our  Nation's  travelers 
who  are  not  protected  from  the  8.7  billion 
pounds — enough  to  feed  30  million — of 
meat  sold  annually  intrastate  without 
Federal  inspection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  bill  of 
which  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors,  which 
will  be  offered  as  an  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  provide  such  protection 
to  our  highly  mobile  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tremendous  annual 
travel  of  our  citizens  provides  a  most 
sound  reason  for  denying  that  this  Is  a 
local  or  State  concern.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  legislating  for  the  welfare  of 
our  own  constituents.  So,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  today's  citizens  are 
ones  who  are  traveling  over  the  country, 
in  States  which  do  not  have  adequate  In- 
spection or  no  Inspection  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  as  much  protection  from  poor 
quality  meat,  wherever  they  maye  be  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  building  a  strong 
State-Federal  system  of  government  in 
tiae  United  States  we  must  choose  care- 
fully as  to  the  structure  which  will  best 
accomplish  any  particular  purpose  we 
wish  to  achieve.  For  example,  in  the  na- 
tional anticrime  bill  which  we  have 
passed,  the  vital  needs  of  local-State  par- 
ticipation in  planning  were  guaranteed 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  In  other  words, 
localities  and  States  must  plan  to  attack 
the  problem  of  crime  in  a  manner  best 
suited  to  their  governments'  structures 
and  frameworks.  But  the  technology  of 
meat  inspection  is  the  same  no  matter 
where  you  are.  The  technique  of  the  de- 
tection of  bad  meat  is  the  same  in  any 
State  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dekt>.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mao'land  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Furthermore,  in  extend- 
ing the  Federal  meat  inspecting  system 
to  those  intrastate  plants  doing  a  gross 
annual  business  in  excess  of  $250,000 — 
as  covered  in  the  amendment  to  be 
offered — I  do  not  think  we  can  sincerely 
conjure  up  a  specter  of  a  great  Federal 
octopus  spreading  its  tentacles  across  the 
land — this  amendment,  if  adopted,  will 
extend  a  phase  of  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  which  our 
citizens  rightfully  have  much  faith. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  pack- 
inghouses are  governed  by  Federal  labor 
laws,  but  74.1  percent  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  in  the  State  are  not  under 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  And 
with  no  State  law,  the  meat  also  avoids 
any  State  mspection.  Clearly,  if  we  allow 
Federal  labor  laws  to  regulate  our  pack- 
inghouses, we  should  not  object  to  cov- 
erage of  these  same  plants  by  Federal 
meat  inspection  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  amendment 
which  will  be  offered,  58  Maryland  meat- 
packing plants  will  be  Included  for  the 
first  thne  under  the  Federal  Inspection 
system  and  thereby  further  guarantee 
wholesome  meat  to  the  citizenry  of  my 
State. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  urge  the 
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passage  of  this  bill  and  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  will  be  proposed. 
Mrs.    MAY.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  'Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  May  I  teU  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  that 
during  the  hearings  before  our  commit- 
tee we  had  some  very  fine  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  junior  chamber  of  commerce 
from  the  gentleman's  State.  They  are 
working  now  to  present  to  your  legisla- 
ture a  very  fine  State  meat  inspection 
bill,  and  are  working  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  comparable 
State  standards  of  inspection  in  order 
to  ensure  wholesome  and  sanitary  meat 
products  for  yoiu-  State. 
Should      the      committee      bill      be 

passed 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dekt  I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
should  the  committee  bill  prevail  and 
this  State  inspection  law  for  Maryland 
be  presented  at  the  next  legislature  that 
we  could  depend  upon  the  Congressman 
to  join  us  in  urging  that  the  people  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  pass  it,  because 
it  would  be  a  very  good  State  law  for  all 
intrastate  plants  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  remarks,  and 
hopefully,  if  these  amendments  are 
adopted,  the  law  which  will  be  enacted 
at  Annapolis  could  work  with  these 
amendments  as  well  as  It  could  wori  if 
the  bill  passes  as  it  is.  However,  I  do 
hope  that  these  amendments  are 
adopted. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eil- 
berg]. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  statement  In  strong  support  of 
the  Smith-Foley  bill,  H.R.  12145.  This  is 
a  good  bill ;  It  is  greatly  needed ;  and  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  the  proposed  im- 
provements it  would  effect  in  the  pres- 
ently inadequate  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
As  further  evidence  of  my  strong  support, 
I  was  pleased  also  to  Introduce  a  similar 
bill  in  early  September  of  this  year. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstress  the 
importance  of  meat.  Here  in  America 
meat  is  one  of  our  most  desired  foods, 
and  food  is  the  very  essence  of  life  and 
euphoria.  Unless  our  foods  are  properly 
protected,  our  health  and  our  lives  are 
endangered. 

Most  meat  consumers  believe  that  they 
are  fully  protected  under  existing  legis- 
lation. They  believe  that  the  .sanitation 
and  wholesomeness  of  all  the  meat  and 
meat  products  they  buy  Is  assured  by 
Federal  Inspection  practices  now  in  ef- 
fect. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true. 

Some  84  percent  of  meat  slaughtered 
and  74  percent  of  meat  processed  into 
sausage  and  other  products  is  inspected 


by  the  Federal  Government.  But  the 
remainder— some  5.3  billion  pounds 
slaughtered  and  7.6  billion  pounds  proc- 
essed annually— is  outside  this  protective 
framework. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  12145,  is 
to  correct  the  weaknesses  and  to  plug  the 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  of  1906.  This  original  act  was  passed 
61  years  ago.  It  has  served  well,  but  under 
today's  conditions  it  has  become  out- 
dated. 

The  Federal  program  is  limited  in  cov- 
erage because  it  has  authority  only  over 
plants  sliipping  across  State  lines. 

Some  State  inspection  programs  exist. 
But  most  of  these  have  lax  standards 
weak  enforcement,  or  their  programs  are 
imderfinanced  and  undermanned.  In 
fact,  23  States  have  no  mandatory  meat 
inspection  programs  at  all. 

A  1962  Department  of  Agriculture  sur- 
vey showed  unspeakable  conditions  of 
filth  and  bad  meat  in  many  uninspected 
and  even  some  State-inspected  plants 
Experts  say  the  situation  has  not  im- 
proved much  since  the  survey. 

Another  problem  with  the  1906  Meat 
Inspection  Act  is  that  some  of  its  provi- 
sions are  outdated.  It  does  not  give  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  service  sufficient 
authority  to  deal  with  such  factors  as 
pesticide  residue,  radioactivity,  conven- 
ience foods,  modem  transportation  and 
business  practices — simply  because  these 
factors  were  not  known  61  years  ago. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  97 
percent  of  the  meat  slaughtered  in  the 
United  States  would  be  federally  in- 
spected. It  would  both  increase  the  cov- 
erage of  Federal  inspection  and  modern- 
ize the  program.  It  will  give  the  Amer- 
ican meat  consumer  better  protection 
than  he  has  ever  had  before.  Therefore, 
for  these  and  other  reasons,  it  seems  ur- 
gent to  me  that  we  should,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  public,  enact 
H.R.  12145. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mayne]. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a.sked  for  this  additional  time  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith], 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If 
the  gentleman  did  not  testify  before 
the  Committee  on  Livestock  and  Grain 
in  June  of  this  year,  that  this  bill, 
H.R.  12144,  which  at  that  time  had  a 
different  number,  H.R.  6168 — does  take 
a  considerable  step  In  the  right  direction, 
and  provides  a  great  deal  of  protec- 
tion in  the  area  where  it  is  most  badly 
needed? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  say  that  again 
today,  that  I  believe  it  is  a  considerable 
step,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
that  we  ought  to  do  the  whole  job  while 
we  are  at  it  that  really  needs  to  be  done, 
Mr.  MAYNE.  The  gentleman  does  re- 
call that  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, does  he  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  consist- 
ently said  that  the  committee  bill  does 
a  good  Job  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  Just  does 
not  do  enough. 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
further  testify  at  that  time  that  the  bill 
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is  very  much  needed  to  help  the  States 
»1th  the  problem  that  they  have? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  still  agree,  in 
fact,  the  committee  bill,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  is  almost  word  for  word  as 
one  bill  I  have  introduced. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  If  this  bill  was  such  an 
excellent  bill  In  June.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  as  to  what  has 
taken  place  or  happened  in  the  mean- 
time to  change  the  gentleman's  mind  so 
that  he  is  now  seeking  to  give  the  im- 
pression to  the  House  that  the  committee 
bill,  H.R.  12144,  is  now  a  very  inadequate 

bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  was  of  that 
opinion  in  June,  as  I  still  am.  It  is  still 
an  inadequate  bill,  but  I  would  much 
rather  have  it  than  to  have  nothing. 
Also  I  am  a  realist,  and  I  did  not  believe 
the  Smith-Foley  bill  could  have  come 
out  of  that  committee  this  year.  In  fact, 
I  did  not  believe  the  committee  bill  would 
come  out,  and  it  would  not  have  come 
out  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  revelation 
of  .some  of  these  situations. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Does  the  gentleman  wish 
to  indicate  to  the  committee  that  he 
supported  the  bill  H,R.  12144,  giving  the 
impression  that  he  was  genuinely  in- 
terested in  that  bill,  and  did  want  to 
encourage  cooperation  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  but  that 
actually  his  purpose  was  to  get  the  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  amending  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  that  it 
is  being  a  practical  lecislator  to  take 
what  can  be  gotten,  but  I  also  was  in 
favor  of  H.R.  1314,  and  testified  to  that 
effect,  and  have  always  been. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  will  say  further  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee accepted  the  gentleman's 
arguments  in  good  faith  at  the  time 
they  were  made. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  make 
Iheni  again  today. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  And  we  did  vote  for  that 
bill,  assuming  that  the  gentleman  was 
also  sincere  in  his  testimony,  and  would 
not  turn  upon  the  bill  as  the  gentleman 
lias  done  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  not  turned 
upon  the  bill;  I  have  completely  sup- 
ported and  endorsed  the  bill  today.  I 
have  simply  said  that  it  should  go  fur- 
ther and  should  take  in  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  1314.  as  I  have  said  for  7  years. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
also  testify  In  June  that  there  are  not 
enough  Federal  inspectors  available  to 
carry  out  Inspections  which  his  amend- 
ments contemplate^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  are  not. 
They  have  to  be  trained.  Another  3,000 
of  them  will  have  to  be  trained.  I  do 
find  now,  however,  that  I  was  in  error 
before  as  to  the  time  required  to  train 
them:  It  only  takes  a  few  months  to  get 
them  and  It  does  not  take  2  or  3  years 
as  T  was  previou.sly  informed. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  But  it  would  require 
how  many  additional  Inspectors? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  require 
3,000. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  In  other  words,  that  is 
3.000  Inspectors  to  be  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral payroll? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  their  es- 


timate. Two  years  ago  they  estimated 
1.400.  But  I  do  not  care  if  it  reqaiires 
10.000. 1  tliink  we  should  have  protection 
against  them  selling  bad  meat. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  You  are  not  interested 
In  the  cost  of  this  program  I  take  it  from 
that  answer? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Even  If  3.000  are 
required  to  do  this  inspecting,  the  cost 
will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  a  hamburger 
for  each  person  per  year  in  the  United 
States  and  that  amoimts  to  less  than 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound.  I  think 
that  is  the  cheapest  Federal  protection 
we  could  ever  have  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Of  course,  you  are  not 
interested  in  the  cost  even  though  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  testimony  that  the 
State  inspection  services  are  less  expen- 
sive than  the  Federal? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  because 
they  are  less  adequate,  including  the  one 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  which  is  woeftilly 
weak  in  comparison  with  the  Federal 
inspections,  us  the  gentleman  himself 
knows. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
also  testify — and  this  is  the  last  quota- 
tion from  his  testimony  that  I  will  refer 
to  in  this  colloquy— but  is  it  not  true 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  testified 
and  I  quote: 

I  regret  to  admit  If  my  bill,  HR.  131 


Which  is  the  substitute  which  is  now 
called  the  Smith-Foley  bill— if  it  were 
passed — 

It  would  be  almost  Impossible  for  the  De- 
partment to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  as  far 
as  that  bin  would  provide  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  There  Just  are  not  that 
many  Inspectors. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  bill  would 
have  gone  down  to  $50,000,  We  are  going 
down  to  $250,000  in  the  substitute.  It  does 
not  take  as  many  inspectors,  for  our  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr,  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington !Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Mayne]  seems 
to  misunderstand  the  position  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  and 
I  have  taken  on  this  b*n.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  doing  what  the  committee 
bill  does.  In  fact.  I  voted  for  the  com- 
mittee bill,  as  he  knows. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  reach  a 
very  serious  problem  with  sufficient  em- 
phasis and  we  feel  it  is  Important  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  reach  that  prob- 
lem; namely,  that  15  percent  of  fresh 
meat  and  slaughtered  meat  and  25  per- 
cent of  processed  meat  is  not  federally 
inspected  and  is  now  subjected  to  a  hap- 
hazard kind  of  StPte  and  local  inspection 
or  none  at  all.  Such  Inspection  does  not 
exist  in  a  mandatory  way  in  half  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

You  cannot  cover  up  the  bald  fact  that 
the  States  have  failed  for  the  past  60 
years  to  do  any  kind  of  adequate  job  in 
meat  Inspection. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that 
and  nothing  can  change  that  fact.  No- 
body is  going  to  stand  up  here  and  say 
that  there  Is  one  State  in  the  Union  that 
equals  Federal  inspection  in   its  com- 


petency and  in  its  thoroughness  and  in 
its  effectiveness. 

I  would  challenge  any  Member  of  this 
body  to  say  that  his  own  State  inspec- 
tion system  is  just  as  good  as  Federal 
inspection. 

Beyond  that  point  we  should  have  aii 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  many  mil- 
lions of  people  who  travel  aroimd  the 
country.  I  think  every  American  should 
be  able  to  go  in  any  State  of  the  Union 
and  be  assured  that  the  meat  he  eats  m 
a  restaurant  or  the  meat  that  he  buys  in 
a  store  is  Just  as  wholesome  as  he  hopes 
it  is  in  his  own  State. 

So  it  is  not  any  excuse  to  say  that  if 
the  people  of  a  State  do  not  want  ade- 
quate meat  mspection  and  do  not  want 
to  pay  for  it,  they  should  not  be  forced 
to  have  it. 

The  basic  reason  why  some  operators 
do  not  want  to  have  Federal  inspection 
is  purely  economic.  There  is  no  other 
reason.  They  can  do  certain  things  when 
under  Federal  inspection — they  can  sell 
meat  across  the  State  line — to  the  Army 
or  a  federally  assisted  school  system,  or 
to  a  veterans'  hospital.  The  only  reason 
operators  are  going  to  give  up  these  op- 
portunities and  to  sell  meat  is  because 
it  Is  cheaper  not  to  be  federally  inspected. 
It  does  not  cost  anything  for  the  in- 
spection. That  is  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 'What  costs  money  are  sanita- 
tion standards  and  healthy  animals. 

I  want  to  show  you  what  the  Federal 
Inspectors  have  rejected  In  Federal 
plants.  First,  an  animal  which  has  about 
a  gallon  of  yellow  pus  in  a  joint.  That 
animal  was  rejected  by  a  Federal  In- 
spector in  a  Federal  plant.  Here  is  a  cow 
with  a  cancerous  eye  that  was  rejected 
in  a  federally  insi>ected  plant.  It  is 
enough  to  turn  your  stomach.  What  hap- 
pens in  a  nonfederally  inspected  plant? 
Who  knows?  But  we  do  know,  and  any- 
body who  is  honest  will  admit  it:  that 
the  major  channel  of  filthy  meat  in  this 
covmtry.  such  as  It  exists,  goes  through 
noninspected  plants,  nonfederally  in- 
spected plants. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  a  system  that  is  up  to  Federal  stand- 
ards now.  California  comes  closest,  but 
most  States  are  far  behind. 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinols. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  what  is  the  number  of 
plants  that  would  be  exempted  under 
this  $250,000  limit-ation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing a  misconception  about  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  have  no  right  to  do 
that.  You  have  an  exemption  in  the 
amendment.  I  am  asking  you  how  many 
plants  would  be  exempted  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  Those  that  are 
engaged  in  intrastate  business  are  ex- 
empted up  to  a  certain  amount. 
You  made  a  big  to-do  about  the  fact 

that  those  under  the  limitation 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Do  not  assume  that  I  do 
not  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question;  but  not  for  a  harangue. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  raise  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  answer  it  then.  I 
will  answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
under  the  committee  bill  all  plants  that 
are  in  interstate  commerce  that  sell  meat 
will  continue  under  Federal  inspection. 
All  plants  that  are  not  in  interstate  com- 
merce directly  are  exempted  from  Fed- 
eral inspection  under  the  committee  bill. 
Under  the  Smith-Foley  substitute  all 
plants  that  are  in  interstate  commerce 
are  included  under  Federal  inspection,  as 
they  have  always  been,  plus  all  plants, 
intrastate  or  otherwise,  that  have  over 
$250,000  volume  of  meat  or  meat  prod- 
ucts sold  each  year. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  both  the  committee  bill  and  the 
Smith-Foley    substitute    leave    to    the 
States  the  inspection  of  meat  that  Is  In 
intrastate  commerce  if  it  is  less  than 
$250,000  in  gross  business.  If  there  is  any 
plant  in  intrastate  commerce  over  $250,- 
000,  the  committee  version  also  leaves  it 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  ask  the  question,  how 
many  plants  does  that  involve  in  your 
amendment? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  it  will  Involve  in 
the  country  about  7,000  or  8,000  plants 
which  will  be  left  to  the  States. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  in  these  7,000  or  8,000  plants  what 
the  gentleman  is  really  trying  to  get  at 
by  way  of  disclosure  he  makes  here  could 
more  aptly  be  going  on  in  those  7.000  or 
8,000  plants? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  wants  us 
to  strike  the  $250,000  limitation  and  In- 
clude every  plant,  we  will  be  glad  to  do 
so.  We  are  trying  to  leave  some  respon- 
sibility to  the  States,  I  wUl  tell  the  gen- 
tleman, and  leave  the  States  some  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  job. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  is  certainly 
not  Implying  in  the  two  pictures  he 
shows  this  House  that  if  those  animals 
had  come  before  a  State  Inspector  they 
would  have  been  passed  for  human 
consumption? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  telling  the  gentle- 
woman that  if  they  came  before  a  State 
inspector,  I  assume  that  that  kind  of 
grave  condition  would  be  handled.  But 
the  gentlewoman  knows  that  half  the 
States  in  the  Union  do  not  have  manda- 
tory inspection  systems,  so  there  would 
not  even  be  a  State  Inspector  to  look  at 
those  animals. 

Second,  in  those  States  that  do  not 
have  ante  mortem  Inspection  there  would 
not  be  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
doej  not  want  to  leave  the  mipression 
that  there  are  States  that  do  not  have 
pure  food  and  drug  protection,  health 
protection,  including  municipal  inspec- 
tion and  State  inspection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  II  is  not  a  question  of  the 
State  inspector  looking  at  something 
like  that  and  doing  nothing  about  it. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  State  in- 


spector even  sees  it.  because  only  a  few 
States  attempt  to  have  every  pound  of 
meat  inspected. 

If  an  inspector  comes  in  in  the  morn- 
ing and  then  does  not  come  back  until 
the  next  day.  a  lot  of  meat  goes  through 
the  plant  in  the  meantime,  including 
perhaps  animals  like  that. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylJ. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose 
is  not  to  argue  with  the  gentleman,  but 
I  think  again  we  have  to  get  back  to  the 
facts  involved  here.  If  an  animal,  we 
wUl  say  a  cow,  has  a  cancerous  eye  and 
that  cancer  has  not  metastasized  to  the 
parotid  gland  or  to  other  glands,  that 
entire  carcass  is  not  rejected  in  Federal 
plants. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  ailment  does  not 
extend  to  the  remainder  of  the  animal, 
part  of  the  animal  can  be  condemned, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  what  I  am  trj-ing  to 
to  get  at.  There  are  many  things  that 
look  bad  and  sound  bad.  that  create  a 
lot  of  furor,  which,  in  fact,  may  not  be 
that  bad. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  the  other  hand,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  many  things 
which  appear  acceptable  to  the  un- 
trained person  could  be  very  dangerous 
indeed? 

Mr.  KYL.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
.such  as  trichinosis  that  would  not  be 
apparent  to  meat  inspectors  without 
minute  microscopic  investigation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  anthrax 
only  appears  as  a  salmon  color  in  certain 
glands  that  otherwise  are  white,  and 
only  a  trained  inspector  can  detect  It? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  should  go 
back  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  inspection  in  plants.  Fre- 
quently we  have  money  funded  for  meat 
inspection,  which  It  is  said  goes  to  the 
farmers.  It  does  not.  It  goes  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  have  programs  for  brucellosis  con- 
trol, and  for  bovine  tuberculosis  control, 
and  for  anthrax  control.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  packing  plants  and 
processing,  because  control  has  to  be 
accomplished  through  testing  and  vac- 
cinations. These  are  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man— he  is  a  straightforward  exponent 
of  his  point  of  view — does  the  gentleman 
think  85  percent  inspection  by  Federal 
inspectors  and  75  percent  inspection  by 
State  inspectors  represents  some  guar- 
antee to  the  consumer  of  wholesome- 
ness?  Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral inspection  where  it  exists? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  in  favor  of  State  and 
Federal  Inspection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
challenge  someone  to  state  there  is  as 
good  State  inspection  as  Federal  Inspec- 
tion? 

Mr.  KYL.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
competence  of  the  people  doing  the  In- 
spection. We  have  people  working  for 
States  and  localities  who  have  the  same 
know-how  as  do  people  In  the  Federal 
plants. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  sug- 


gestion that  the  State  inspection  system 
in  Iowa  is  fully  the  equal  of  the  Federal 
system? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  saying  the  State  in- 
spection  system  in  Iowa,  as  it  exists  un- 
der the  law.  and  as  it  is  carried  out  under 
that  law.  is  adequate. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
critical  question.  If  the  Iowa  State  in- 
spection  is  less  extensive  than  Federal 
inspection  as  it  is,  I  would  seriously  ques- 
tion that  it  is  adequate. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the   attention   of   the   gentleman   from 
Washington  one  thing  that  has  not  been 
made   entirely   clear.   The   Smith-Foley 
bill   will  take  in   those   people  dealinj 
strictly   in   intrastate   commerce   above 
$250,000? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Of  course,  both  bUls 
take  in  all  the  interstate? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  The  Smith-Foley  bil! 
does  not  do  a  thing  for  those  plants  thai 
sell  less  than  $250,000. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  does  everything  that 
the  committee  does,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man says  it  does  not  do  anything,  he 
means  that  the  committee  bill  does  not 
do  anything. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No.  The  committee  bill 
will  cooperate  with  the  State  to  the  e.\- 
tent  of  50  percent  of  cost,  plus  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  help  the  State  cooperate 
to  put  out  a  program  for  those  plant.^ 
below  $250,000,  and  the  gentleman  s  bill 
does  not  do  a  thing. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  May  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  say  this  Is 
probably  the  most  Important  question 
raised  in  this  debate,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  raising  it 
Apparently  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa is  under  the  misconception,  as  the 
Washington  Post  is  under  the  miscon- 
ception, and  as  the  Republican  pollc.v 
committee  is  undei-  the  misconception, 
that  the  Federal-State  program  of  in- 
spection wliich  is  in  the  committee  bill 
Is  excluded  in  the  Foley  bill.  That  is  no: 
true.  There  is  no  exclusion  at  all  of  any- 
thing the  committee  bill  does  to  encour- 
age payments  to  the  State  or  to  encour- 
age cooperation  with  the  State. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  certainly  glad  Ic 
know  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  do  not  know  as 
much  as  the  gentleman  knows  about  ihi.s 
bill. 

I  am  indebted,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  well  as  the  people 
of  America,  that  the  gentleman  actually 
appeared  here  today. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  I  am  sure  if  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  the  bill,  H.R.  12145,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  he  will  read  foi 
himself  it  is  there.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion.  It  Is  a  matter  of  fact.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  people  have  not  read 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  con- 
tends that  the  Smith-Foley  proposal  does 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  any  type  of 
program  they  want,  above  or  below 
$250,000? 
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Mr,  FOLEY,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  12145,  cosponsored  by 
myself,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith]  and  others.  On  page  30  of  that 
bill  the  gentleman  will  find  title  III.  Fed- 
eral and  State  cooperation,  which  in- 
cludes every  word  that  is  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  verbatim. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Poace]  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Chairman,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  we  must 
consider,  as  I  see  it,  both  the  objectives 
and  the  methods. 

The  objective  of  all  of  the  Members  is 
to  secure  the  best  possible  food  for  the 
American  people,  pure  and  wholesome 
meat.  How  we  secure  that  objective  is  of 
course  a  question  of  considerable  dis- 
agreement and  considerable  argument. 

It  is  true,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
Smith-Foley  substitute,  which  is  yet  to 
be  offered,  is  identical  with  the  existing 
bill  with  certain  additions  extending  its 
scope.  Those  additions  will  attempt  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  enter  into 
the  inspection  of  strictly  intrastate  op- 
erations provided  those  intrastate  opera- 
tions involve  a  specific  amount  of  money, 
actually  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
per  year. 

Of  course,  when  most  of  us  went  to 
law  school  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  no  right 
in  the  world  to  Interfere  with  these  in- 
trastate operations.  That  was  one  of 
those  things  the  States  could  do  for 
them,selves.  As  I  see  it,  the  States  can 
still  do  it  for  themselves.  The  States  are 
doing  it  for  themselves.  Most  of  the 
States  are  doing  a  very  good  job  of  it 
today.  The  committee  bill  will  help  those 
States  which  need  help  in  doing  a  better 
job. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  little  sense 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  the  State  down  to  a  certain 
point,  but  that  we  are  going  to  leave  all 
the  sticky  business  to  the  States.  That 
is  hardly  calculated  to  get  the  needed 
cooperation  from  the  States. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  wanted  to  go  a  good  deal 
further  down,  five  times  as  far,  down 
to  S50.000.  Now  he  feels  it  is  wrong  tD 
have  the  State  inspect  the  plant  if  it  in- 
volves a  business  of  more  than  $250,000, 
but  right  to  let  the  State  inspect  it  if  it 
Is  $100,000  or  $50,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  just  Is  not 
any  sense  in  that  sort  of  thing.  Either 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  inspect 
every  piece  of  meat  or  it  ought  to  stay 
out  of  the  States'  business. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr.:>m  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  was  somewhat 
convinced  reluctantly,  perhaps,  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Taf  :-Hart- 
ley  law,  which  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man voted  for.  When  that  was  adopted. 
it  used  the  very  provision  on  jurisdiction 
which  I  support  today.  The  Taft-Hartley 
law  went  further  than  any  other  law  to 
expand  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.    POAGE.    The   Taft-Hartley    law 


sought  to  except  as  much  as  it  could 
from  Federal  control.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  trying  to  put  as  much  as 
he  can  under  Federal  control. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  preempted  jur- 
isdiction. 

Ml-.  POAGE.  I  am  suggesting  it  does 
not  make  much  sense  to  put  a  part  of 
the  State's  business  under  Federal  con- 
trol. If  in  fact  this  intrastate  business  is 
something  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  supervising  then  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  supervising  it 
down  to  the  smallest  slaughterer  in  the 
land. 

The  Federal  Government  should  then 
be  Inspecting  the  slaughter  of  everj'  old 
cow,  because  most  of  these  horror  stories 
arise  in  the  ver>'  small  plants.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  some  States  use  the  sp>ot  in- 
spection system,  that  is,  they  do  not  in- 
spect every  animal  that  conies  through. 
The  committee  bill  attempts  to  provide 
a  remed>'  for  that  by  giving  to  the  States 
a  way  to  get  the  funds  to  carry  on  a 
complete  inspection  system.  The  com- 
mittee bill  does  not — I  repeat — does  not 
move  into  the  field  of  State  operation 
and  it  does  not  violate  the  rights  or 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  States  but 
simply  enables  the  States  to  tiy  to  do  a 
better  job  than  some  of  them  have  been 
able  to  do  in  the  past.  The  proposed 
substitute  would  on  the  other  hand,  move 
the  Federal  Government  directly  into 
the  local  affairs  of  eveiy  State. 

I  believe  if  we  will  allow  those  States 
to  have  the  right  to  control  all  of  the 
intrastate  businesses  within  their  bor- 
ders, you  have  ^  much  better  chance  of 
having  real  effective  inspection  by  those 
States  than  you  have  under  the  Smith- 
Foley  bill  where  you  have  the  States  in- 
specting only  a  few  of  the  .smallest  plants. 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my,?elf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  today,  in  my 
judgment,  has  been  like  so  many  of  our 
debates  in  recent  times.  Soon  forgotten. 
There  has  been  misunderstanding  not 
only  on  this  floor  today  but  in  reports  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  public's 
mind.  Regardless  of  what  has  been  said 
and  regardless  of  what  amount  of  time 
has  pa.s.sed — and  there  have  been  60  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  provisions  we 
are  now  operating  under  were  first 
enacted  into  law — the  fact  remains  that 
we  here  today  have  the  responsibility  of 
doing  what  our  own  individual  minds 
dictates  to  us  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
the  American  people. 

Under  the  Smith-Poley  provision — and 
I  think  I  understand  that  provision — 
there  would  be  some  8,000  plants  in  this 
country  that  are  not  treated  any  differ- 
ently under  the  Smith-Foley  version  as 
they  would  be  treated  under  the  commit- 
tee bill.  By  that  I  mean  when  you  put  the 
cutoff  at  $250,000  there  are  still  some 
8,000-odd  plants  that  are  still  strictly  in 
intrastate  commerce  and  would  not  then 
have  Federal  inspection.  These  plants  are 
numerous  but  ver>-  small  in  total  output 
of  meats.  Try  to  compare  this  approach 
with  that  of  the  committee  bill.  It  has 
been  said  and  resaid  here  today  that  the 
committee  bill— as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr,  PoageI,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  has  said  and  as  the  gentle- 


man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, has  said — tries  to  leave  to  the 
States  the  full  opportunity,  and  tries  to 
give  them  full  responsibility  of  inspecting 
and  adequately  inspecting  the  meat 
which  comes  out  of  the  plants  that  are 
strictly  intrastate  commerce  plants.  Now. 
does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  at  least 
in  today's  tliinking  of  this  Congress  and 
the  thinking  of  the  State  officials,  if  each 
individual  State  has  the  full  responsi- 
bility and  full  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  meat  from  the  plants  in  their  State 
is  just  as  good  as  the  meat  from  plants 
in  any  other  State,  that  they  will  accept 
this  resjxinsibility? 

We  have  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture. 
Further,  every  indication  Is.  regardless 
of  whether  this  has  not  happened  before, 
we  now  know  that  there  will  be  laws  en- 
acted that  will  comply  with  the  Federal 
standards  of  cleanliness  and  wholesome- 
ness  and  thereby  genuinely  create  a  type 
of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and 
the  State  governments.  This  will  provide 
that  every  pound  of  meat  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  consumes  will  be  adequately 
inspected,  the  same  kind  of  inspection 
which  would  be  provided  at  a  Federal 
plant,  insofar  as  wholesomeness  and 
cleanliness  is  concerned.  This  is  what  we 
all  say  we  want. 

But,  is  it  not  more  practical  and  more 
realistic  to  allow  the  States  to  participate 
and  then  require  them  to  carry  their  full 
share  of  the  responsibility?  We  do  that  by 
allowing  them  to  receive  up  to  50  percent 
of  this  expenditure.  Every  indication 
from  every  State  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture to  whom  I  have  spoken,  tells  me 
that  the  trouble  has  been  the  lack  of 
money.  It  is  the  lack  of  money  here  that 
causes  us  here  in  Congress  some  trouble, 
too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  will 
provide  for  the  first  year  an  expenditure 
of  about  $4.5  million,  going  up  to  its  ulti- 
mate cost  of  about  $10  million  or  $15  mil- 
lion. However,  the  Smith-Foley  applica- 
tion or  approach  would  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  estimated  $31.2  million 
during  the  first  year  of  Its  operations,  as 
I  believe  the  figures  show. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  explain  to  us 
whether  or  not  it  is  his  understanding 
that  the  amendment  which  Is  about  to 
be  offered  would  cover  the  8,000  small 
plants  to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred under  the  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive plan,  or  whether  the  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  those  8,000 
plants  completely  from  either  Federal  or 
State  supervision? 

Mr,  PURCELL.  No.  I  feel  absolutely 
sure  that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
leave  these  plants  under  the  Federal- 
State  cooperative  plan.  I  have  worked  for 
months  in  this  area  The  Smith-Foley 
approach  would  leave  the  smallest,  most 
dlfiBcult  plants  to  Inspect  out  from  under 
the  coverage  of  their  bill. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to   speak   in   favor   of   H.R,    12145,   the 
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Smlth-Foley  substitute,  which,  for  rea- 
sons I  will  outline  here,  I  consider  a  most 
effective  bill. 

The  measure  includes  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  committee's  bill,  but  adds 
Che  following  two : 

First.  All  meat  plants  which  have  more 
than  $250,000  gross  annual  sales  would 
be  inspected  under  the  Federal  program. 
Second.  Newly  Inspected  plants  would 
be  allowed  to  meet  construction  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  meat  grading  pro- 
gram for  the  first  5  years.  Then  the  con- 
struction standards  of  the  Federal  in- 
spection would  have  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  half  a  century,  the 
American  people  have  felt  as  if  they  were 
being  protected  by  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  and  particularly  by  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  This  act  is  .so  basic  to 
the  general  welfare  and  public  health 
so  as  to  appear  to  be  totally  beyond 
question. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  remember  that 
these  proposals  were  hotly  debated  and 
widely  contested  in  their  day,  and  that 
they  and  tiae  public  interest  were  opposed 
by  the  meatpacking  and  processing  in- 
terests, which  claimed  that  "self-regula- 
tion" was  best.  However,  it  had  already 
failed.  They  claimed  that  Federal  regu- 
lation would  be  the  death  knell  of  the 
industry- — but  it  has  since  prospered. 
They  claimed  that  it  would  destroy  initi- 
ative and  stifle  competition — when  in 
fact,  it  has  equalized  and  intensified  it. 
All  the  arguments  then  marshaled 
against  effective  inspection  have  been 
refuted. 

WTiy,  then,  bother  with  new  legislation 
at  all?  Because,  some  16  oercent,  or  5.3 
biUion  pounds,  of  the  meat  slaughtered 
annually  in  this  country  and  some  26 
percent  of  meat  processed  into  meat 
products  do  not  fall  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  meat  inspec- 
tion system.  This  is  b-?cau5e  the  present 
law — originally  passed  in  1906 — provides 
the  Government  with  the  authority  to  in- 
spect only  plants  whose  products  cross 
State  lines. 

In  almost  every  other  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government  participation  in  in- 
terstate commerce  is  said  to  exist  not 
only  in  cases  where  business  across 
Jurisdictional  lines  is  overt,  but  also  in 
cases  where  the  sheer  size  of  the  opera- 
tion is  indicative  of  their  involvement. 
You  may  be  assured  that  a  meatpacking 
plant,  slaughterhouse,  retail  store,  or 
any  other  establishment  is  inextricably 
bound  up  In  interstate  commerce  once  it 
reaches  a  certain  size.  In  some  areas, 
$500,000  is  seen  as  the  breaking  point, 
in  others,  $250,000.  The  substitute  for 
which  I  speak  uses  the  $250,000  figure. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  affords  a  maxi- 
mum protection  to  the  consumer,  while 
adhering  to  the  proven  system  of  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  substitute  voiced  by  supporters  of 
H.R.  12144.  It  is  true  that  the  Smith- 
Foley  bill,  H.R.  12145,  will  not  cover  all 
meat  slaughtered  and  processed  in  the 
United  States.  The  result  of  this  bill 
would  be  Federal  inspection  of  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  the  meat  slaugh- 
tered.  Opponents  say   that   HR.   12144 


would  cover  100  percent.  Let  us  set  the 
record  straight. 

H-R.  12144  is  an  attempt  to  buy  the 
States  into  enacting  programs  which  are, 
as    it    is    vaguely    phrased,    "consistent 
with"  the  Federal  inspection  system.  It 
would  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
State  programs.  The  words  "consistent 
witli.  "  the  heart  of  the  measure's  cri- 
terion of  comparison  between  the  State 
and  Federal  inspection  regulations,  are 
undefined  In  the  bill.  In  addition,  it  does 
not  absolutely  provide  for  the  inspection 
of  all  meat,  nor  does  it  require  the  in- 
spection of  even  50  percent  of  the  now 
uninspected  commerce  in  meat  and  meat 
products.  It  requires  nothing,  but  only 
"facihtates"     further     inspection.     The 
legislation  is  dependent  entirely  on  State 
initiative,  which,  in  fact,  has  been  sorely 
lacking  in   the  past,  creating  the  very 
problems  which  have  given  impetus  to 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 
Indeed,    H.R.    12145    provides    for    a 
steady,  fair  and  thorough  extension  of 
the   already   successful   Federal  system 
along   well-defined   lines   of   "interstate 
commerce  "  While  no  one  would  say  that 
it  is  a  perfect  measure,  it  is  the  more 
effective  of  the  two.  It  will  guarantee.  I 
repeat,  "guarantee"  that — according  to 
present  figures — 97  percent  of  the  meat 
slaughtered  in  the  United  States  will  be 
effectively  Inspected.  It  is  the  gap  be- 
tween the  97  percent  and  absolute  cover- 
age which  could  best  be  bridged  with 
other  approaches,  such  as  that  being  used 
by  my  own  State,  Maryland. 

Maryland  still  has  no  meat  Inspection 
personnel  either  full  or  part  time,  and 
74.1  percent  of  the  animals  slaughtered 
in  our  State  are  not  Inspected  by  anyone. 
Maryland,  though,  Is  finally  moving. 

We  are  all  pleased  that  in  my  State, 
Governor  Agnew  has  appointed  a  legis- 
lative committee  to  draft  legislation  on 
the  subject.  I  would  certainly  urge  this 
type  of  conscientious  approach  for  all  the 
States,  so  that  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  work  hand  in  hand  to  in- 
sure the  purity  and  safety  of  all  meat 
products. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  es.sence  of  the 
committee  bill's  approach:  Reliance  on 
States'  initiative  and  their  departments 
for  coverage  which  could  be  easily  ex- 
tended by  the  Federal  system.  What  of 
the  record  of  the  States?  Some  State  in- 
spection programs  exist,  but  few  provide 
any  real  safeguards  to  the  public.  Some 
23  States,  or  almost  half,  have  no  inspec- 
tion systems  at  all. 

How  are  conditions  in  noninspected 
plants?  Have  we  raised  a  false  alarm? 
Conditions  found  In  some  of  the  non- 
inspected  plants  around  the  country  are 
shocking.  According  to  a  report  made  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  unsani- 
tary conditions  were  commonplace,  there 
were  cases  where  diseased  cattle  and 
animals  which  had  died  from  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  human  Infecting 
illnesses  were  butchered  and  sent  to  the 
stores  to  be  purchased  by  housewives. 
Where  the  taste  was  Impaired  by  the 
animals  disease,  the  packers  have  used 
chemicals  to  restore  the  proper  flavor. 
Where  the  meat  color  was  affected,  dyes 
were  injected  to  achieve  the  appearance 
of  a  healthy  color. 


This  Is  but  a  short  list  of  the  heavily 
documented  catalog  of  abuses.  It  ex- 
cludes all  the  ordinary  cases  of  fraud 
which  have  continually  cheated  the  con- 
sumers by  the  adulteration  of  foods.  The 
things  which  I  listed  above  still  persist. 
They  pose  a  menace  to  the  public  health 
There  is  no  argument  against  an  effective 
inspection  system,  and  the  Smith-Foley 
bill  is  the  better  of  the  measures  before 
us  today. 

But  what  of  Its  cost?  There  would  be 
a  manpower  requirement  of  more  than 
3.000  inspectors.  I  should  like  to  pomt 
out  that  this  number  would  be  needed 
whether  inspection  is  to  be  done  by 
States — as  under  H.R.  12144.  or  under  the 
more  effective,  Smith-Foley  measure. 
These  Inspectors  will  cover  some  6,000 
Edditinnal  plants,  including  1,900 
slaughterhouses  for  a  cost  of  $19  million 
and  4.100  meat  processors,  for  a  cost  of 
$12  million. 

The  total  cost  will  be  some  $31  mil- 
lion in  addition  to  the  $46  million  now 
being  spent.  But  what  do  these  figures 
mean  in  real  terms?  An  additional  cost 
of  approximately  seven  one-hundredths 
of  1  cent  per  pound  of  meat — a  modest 
price,  indeed  for  people  to  be  secure  in 
the  meat  products  they  consume. 

The  time  needed  to  train  3.000  in- 
spectors I  understand  to  be  estimated  at 
6  to  8  months,  with  full  implementation 
of  the  plan  within  a  year  of  institution. 
If  we  were  to  use  the  approach  embodied 
In  H.R.  12144,  the  cost  would  be  high- 
er— if  implemented — and  the  time  for 
drawing  up  50  State  plans  would  be  tre- 
mendously longer. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  variations  in 
State  standards.  Let  us  rely  on  an  In- 
spection system  which  has  been  proved 
fair  and  worthy  of  reliance.  They  are 
experienced  in  the  field  of  effective  en- 
forcement Let  us  pass  H.R.  12145.  and 
build  a  solid  foundation  for  a  rational 
system  of  comprehensive  meat  Inspection 
for  the  safety  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  having  listened  to  debate  th'."  aftpr- 
noon.  after  having  talked  to  State  offi- 
cials in  Iowa  and  with  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  meatpacking  Industry,  and 
with  many  consumers  In  my  district  in 
Iowa,  I  have  decided  to  support  HR 
12144. 

The  bill  is  based  on  a  sound  principle 
The  principle  of  Fedeml-State  coopera- 
tion. It  encourages  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  meat  inspection  in  the  State.v 
Tills  Is  the  way  It  should  be. 

By  making  It  possible  for  greater  co- 
operation between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  meat 
Inspection,  the  Congress  will  have  moved 
to  give  a  high  degree  of  protection  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
as  we  move  into  the  future  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  will  make  the 
State  legislatures  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  than  the  Congress 
win  be  In  the  future.  Therefore  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
holds  more  long-range  promise  for  ade- 
quate and  inclusive  meat  Inspection  than 
does  the  Smith-Foley  amendment.  By 
strengthening  State  inspection,  all  plants 
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within  a  State,  not  just  those  grossing 
over  $250,000.  would  be  Inspected. 

This  morning  an  excellent  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
•The  Clean  Meat  Bill."  It  supports  the 
position  I  have  taken  even  though  it  is 
mistaken  in  one  Instance.  I  do  commend 
it  to  the  House,  as  follows : 

The   Clean   Meat   Bill 

The  House  will  have  an  opportunity  today 
to  modernize  the  outmoded  Federal  meat  in- 
spection law  which  ha8  been  on  the  books 
with  little  change  for  60  years.  It  la  a  task 
made  urgent  by  revolutionary  changes  In  the 
meat-handling  Industry.  The  slaughter  of 
livestock  Is  no  longer  concentrated  In  Chicago 
and  ft  few  other  large  centers.  In  recent  years 
:he  slaughterhouses  have  moved  close  to 
livestock  feeding  areas  and  are  much  more 
numerous  than  they  once  were.  At  the  same 
time  processing  plants  turning  out  meat 
products  tend  to  be  located  near  the  large 
consumer  markets.  With  their  sophisticated 
techniques,  they  produce  many  products 
that  require  little  home  preparation,  thus 
greatly  increasing  opportunities  on  the  part 
of  a  few  unscrupulous  producers  for  adulter- 
ation, the  use  of  "extenders"  and  deceptive 
labeling. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  present  Inspec- 
tion system  is  the  absence  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  states.  Federal  Inspection  la  limited  to 
meat  moving  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  only  about  one-half  of  the  states 
provide  mandatory  Inspection  of  meat  and 
meat  products  that  move  within  state 
boundaries.  Eight  states.  Including  Maryland, 
have  no  meat  Inspection  law  whatever. 

Representative  Ptircell's  bill  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  House 
.Agriculture  Committee  and  the  livestock  in- 
dustry would  meet  this  problem  by  creating 
a  Joint  Federal-state  Inspection  system.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  provide 
counsel,  manpower  and  flnanclal  aid  to  help 
the  states  set  up  complete  Intrastate  Inspec- 
tion consistent  with  Federal  standards 

As  the  bill  goes  to  the  floor,  this  appears 
to  be  Its  most  controversial  provision.  A  sub- 
stitute for  this  section  known  as  the  Smlth- 
Poley  amendment  would  offer  additional  pro- 
tection against  unfit  meat  by  extending  Fed- 
eral Inspection.  But  this  would  cover  only 
plants  having  gross  sales  In  excess  of  $250,000 
annually,  leaving  about  one-half  of  the 
plants  now  uninspected  still  free  to  turn  out 
dirty  meat.  Most  of  the  trouble  In  the  past 
has  come,  not  from  the  larger  plants  which 
have  a  reputation  to  uphold,  but  from  small 
unstable  enterprises — the  kind  that  would 
remiln  uninspected  under  the  Smith-Poley 
amendment. 

In  our  view,  there  are  two  major  objectives 
to  be  sought:  (1)  TTie  elimination  of  every 
pound  of  unclean  or  unwholesome  meat 
from  the  market;  (2)  Accomplishment  of  this 
objective  within  the  framework  of  our  Fed- 
eral system,  which  often  calls  for  Federal  aid 
to  help  the  states  perform  their  local  func- 
tions Instead  of  mere  absorption  of  those 
functions  by  an  overextended  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, since  the  Purcell  bill  would  make 
It  possible  to  accomplish  both  purposes  and 
the  Smlth-FoIey  amendment  would  not  ac- 
complish either,  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  31  to  3  seems  clearly 
preferable. 

Mr,  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  to  the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  are  necessary  and  I  am 
hopeful  they  will  be  approved  without 
any  weakening  additions  from  the  floor. 

Not  since  the  first  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion law  was  passed  in  1906  have  there 
been  any  major  revisions  in  the  program. 
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Anyone  who  has  followed  the  committee 
hearings  and  has  looked  into  the  situa- 
tion knows  that  action  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  law  has  been  too  long 
delayed. 

An  editorial  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  stated  clearly  what  I  believe 
is  the  mission  before  us.  In  referring  to 
the  type  of  legislation  needed,  the  edito- 
rial said: 

In  our  view,  there  are  two  major  objectives 
to  be  sought:  (1)  The  elimination  of  every 
p>ound  of  unclean  or  unwholesome  meat  from 
the  market;  (21  Accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
jective within  the  framework  of  our  Federal 
system,  which  often  calls  for  Federal  aid  to 
help  the  states  perform  their  local  functions 
Instead  of  mere  absorption  of  those  func- 
tions by  an  overextended  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  has  a 
meaningful  meat  inspection  program, 
and  has  had  it  for  some  time;  however, 
there  are  several  States  without  such  a 
program.  In  these  States,  the  consumer 
has  no  guarantee  whatsoever  that  any 
meat  products  processed,  packed,  and 
distributed  solely  within  the  borders  of 
a  State  are  wholesome  and  meet  certain 
minimum  health  and  quality  require- 
ments. This  meat  is  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral inspection  because  It  is  not  Involved 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  solution  to  the  problem.  In  my 
view,  is  not  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  over  all  meat  inspection,  permit- 
ting the  States  to  abandon  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area.  Nor  should  we  turn 
our  backs  to  the  matter  and  let  the  States 
fend  for  themselves.  The  answer  lies 
somewhere  in  the  middle. 

As  the  committee  suggests,  let  us  es- 
tablish a  Federal-State  partnership.  We 
hear  so  frequently  the  term  "creative 
federalism"  let  us  test  its  practicality  in 
this  regard.  By  working  with  the  States 
and  agreeing  to  share  the  cost  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  programs  on  the 
local  level — programs  with  teeth  in 
them — we  will  at  once  make  significant 
progress  toward  the  eventual  attainment 
of  the  worthy  goals  outlined  in  the  Post 
editorial. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation,  it  is  regret- 
table that  no  effort  was  made  to  pro\ide 
compulsory  grading  of  meat  so  that  a 
consumer  can  know  what  he  is  buying 
after  It  is  inspected  In  compliance  with 
this  provision. 

Why  must  the  issue  of  grading  be 
determined  so  extensively  by  the  Industrj' 
which  produces  the  meat?  Is  there  no 
need  for  limiting  the  water  content,  the 
quality  standards  in  meat? 

Is  this  legislation  complete  if  It  fails 
to  cover  mandatory  grading  standards? 
Is  not  the  consumer  entitled  to  know 
whether  beef  is  Prime.  Choice,  Good, 
commercial,  or  ungraded? 

The  year  before  last,  when  bacon  prices 
soared  beyond  the  horizon.  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  there  were  no  minimum 
standards  to  determine  what  constitutes 
bacon  and  how  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  compressed  smoked  fat  and  water. 

The  only  standards  I  could  discover 
with  respect  to  bacon  were  those  which 
applied  to  the  Federal  Government's  own 
procurement  which  provide  that  the  fat 


content  In  bacon  shall  not  exceed  68 
percent,  the  salt  content  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 2  \'2  percent,  while  the  moisture  con- 
tent shall  not  exceed  24.2  percent.  Thus, 
the  Federal  purchase  standards  provide 
for  no  less  than  5.3  percent  lean  meat 
in  bacon. 

If  water  can  be  pumped  into  hacon 
to  provide  weight  and  lush  profits  to  the 
processor,  what,  if  anything,  is  there 
about  this  law  that  prevents  pumping 
water  into  ever>-  pound  of  meat  we  buy? 

This  bill  Is  merely  a  beginning.  My 
hope  is  that  the  committee  will  now 
undertake  establishing  Federal  stand- 
ards of  meat  quality  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  watered  to  death. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee supports  legislation  to  revise  and 
update  the  act  of  March  4,  1907,  the 
Horsemeat  Act  and  the  Imported  Meat 
Act  into  a  single  new  statute.  H.R.  12144 
would  broaden  the  present  meat  inspec- 
tion service  by  establishing  a  Federal- 
State  cooperative  meat  inspection  pro- 
gram. It  would  pro\'ide  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  authority  to  elimi- 
nate practices  that  could  defraud  con- 
sumers and  endanger  the  pubUc  health. 

At  the  present  time,  only  28  States 
have  laws  providing  for  mandatory  in- 
spection of  animals  before  and  after 
slaughter.  Twelve  States  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  inspection.  Eight  States 
do  not  have  a  meat  inspection  statute 
and  two  States  have  very  lim.ted  statutes 
regulating  meatpacking. 

H.R.  12144  would  establish  a  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  inspection  system  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government 
would  assist  the  States  in  meeting  their 
responsibilities  to  provide  high  quality 
meat  inspection.  Federal  cooperation  and 
assistance  to  the  States  would  include 
program  planning  and  technical  and 
laboratory  assistance  as  well  as  financial 
aid  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  State  program. 

The  prohibition  against  counterfeit- 
ing, forgery,  and  other  unauthorized  use 
of  official  certificates,  labels,  and  mark- 
ing devices  would  be  clarified.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  regulate  the  marking,  labeling,  and 
packaging  of  carcasses,  meats,  and  meat- 
food  products  would  be  clearly  defined. 
This  legislation  also  would  extend  to  im- 
ported meat,  the  same  standards  that 
would  apply  to  meat  and  meat  products 
produced  and  processed  within  the 
United  States. 

This  legislation  does  not  preempt  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  intrastate 
commerce.  By  a  vote  of  29  to  5,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  rejected  an 
amendment  that  would  have  \irtually 
eliminated  State  inspection  programs 
and  assigned  the  responsibiUty  of  State 
and  local  health  protection,  at  an  addi- 
tional annual  cost  of  $31.2  million,  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12144,  a 
viable  Federal-State  cooperative  meat 
inspection  program  would  be  established. 
New  protection  will  be  afforded  to  the 
consumer.  By  encouraging  the  confidence 
of  today's  homemaker  in  the  integrity  of 
our  meat  supply,  this  legislation 
strengthens  and  improves  a  meatpack- 
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ing  and  processing  industry  that  has  $16 
billion  in  annual  gross  sales  and  that 
provides  $13  billion  in  yearly  sales  of 
livestock  to  the  American  fanner. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponsive concern  for,  and  protection  of, 
the  health  and  well-being  of  all  our 
American  meat  consumers  and  particu- 
larly those  in  the  lowest  income  groups, 
I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this 
Committee,  with  the  adoption  of  any 
strengthening  amendments  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose,  will  speedily  ap- 
prove the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  12144.  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
we  now  have  a  long-delayed  opportunity 
today  to  modernize  the  antiquated  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  procedures  which 
have  been  on  the  books,  with  minute 
change,  for  some  60  years,  during  which 
the  meat  handling  and  distributing  in- 
dustry* has  been  practically  revolution- 
ized. 

It  has  been  revealed  that  currently 
about  25  percent  of  the  country's  com- 
mercially processed  meat  producers  and 
some  15  percent  of  the  commercially 
slaughtered  animals — 19  million  head  a 
year — are  not  now  covered  by  Federal 
inspection  standards  because  they  travel 
only  in  intrastate  commerce.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  only  25  of  our  50  States 
presently  require  State  meat  inspection 
and  Agriculture  experts  have  testified 
that  virtually  none  of  the  State  regula- 
tions match  the  Federal  standards  of 
meat  inspection  to  insure  that  the  ani- 
mals are  not  dead,  djing  or  decayed  be- 
fore they  are  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  no  legislator  has 
any  desire  to  interfere  with,  or  unduly 
Intrude  upon,  the  fair  and  legitimate 
service  operations  of  any  segment  of  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  we,  nevertheless, 
do  have  the  obligation  to  reasonably  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  very  especially  the  poorer  citi- 
zens and  fsunilies,  against  the  poisonous 
selfishness  of  the  unscrupulous  few. 

Prom  all  the  expert  information  and 
testimony  available,  it  seems  quite  clear 
there  Is  urgent  need  to  strengthen  the 
current  inspection  standards  applied  to 
the  great  majority  of  slaughterhouses 
throughout  the  country  and  I  again  urge 
the  House  to  overwhelmingly  accept  this 
opportunity  to  do  so  because  of  the  great 
and  serious  public  interest  that  is  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman,  no  one 
who  has  read  the  reports  of  conditions 
in  meat  plants  operating  without  Fed- 
eral Inspection  can  doubt  the  need  for 
\igorous  action  by  Congress  to  assure 
stringent  inspection  of  the  very  large 
quantities  of  meat  processed  in  such 
facilities. 

Horrible  conditions  which  pose  a 
threat  to  health  have  been  permitted  to 
exist  In  meat  plants  in  my  own  State 
ot  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  other  States. 
Wisconsin  has  enacted  a  statute  provid- 
ing for  mandatory  inspection  which  will 
go  into  effect  on  January  1.  1968  How- 
ever conditions  as  bad  as  those  in  States 
without  inspection  laws  have  been  found 
in  some  States  with  mandatory  Inspec- 
tion statutes.  I  hope  that  the  Wisconsin 
law  and  its  enforcement  would  be  fully 
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adequate  to  protect  the  health  of  our 
people.  But  I  believe  that  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  assure  that  inspections 
standards  equal  to  those  of  the  Federal 
system  are  applied  to  all  plants  which 
produce  a  significant  volume  of  meat  and 
meat  products. 

This  objective  is  unlikely  to  be  reached 
by  the  bill  before  us  today,  indeed,  one 
of  the  arguments  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  me  by  advocates  of  H.R.  12144 
is  that  extension  of  the  Federal  meat  in- 
spection system  to  plants  with  a  gross 
business  of  over  $250,000  a  year  would 
be  impractical  or  uneconomic  and  would 
"strain"  the  Federal  Inspection  system. 

But  this  Implies  the  continuance  of 
precisely  the  sort  of  double  standard- 
allowing  less  than  adequate  inspection 
for  plants  now  exempt  from  the  Federal 
syst-em — which  we  should  agree  to  abolish 
here  today.  Congress  has  It  within  Its 
power  to  see  that  the  Federal  inspection 
system  has  the  manpower  and  money  to 
do  the  job  without  "strain."  It  would  be 
a  tiny  price  to  pay  for  the  health  benefits 
derived. 

Accordingly  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington    [Mr.  Foley]. 

I  include  hereafter  reports  of  condi- 
tions found  at  nonfederally  ln.spected 
meat  plants  in  Wisconsin.  Each  of  these 
reports  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Klein,  as- 
sistant inspector  in  charge,  or  R.  A. 
Baumgart,  compliance  officer,  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Meat  In- 
spection Division  In  Milwaukee. 

The  names  of  the  plants  inspected  in 
the  1967  report  were  deleted  and  I  have 
accordingly  eliminated  the  names  in  the 
1962  reports. 
The  reports  follow: 

July  2  .  1967. 
Recently  enacted  legislation  has  provided 
a  State  of  Wisconsin  meat  Inspection  pro- 
gram. Though  Initial  portions  of  the  program 
are  scheduled  for  Implementation  January  1, 
1968,  effects  are  already  apparent. 

In  1963,  I  had  been  requested  by  the  In- 
spector in  Charge  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
to  survey  sanitary  condlUons  and  processing 
controls  at  the  nonfederally  Inspected  plants 
throughout  Wisconsin.  The  1963  survey  re- 
vealed deplorable  sanitary  conditions  nnd  an 
almost  laclc  of  processing  controls.  Excessive 
use  of  cereal  extenders,  substitution  of  meat 
by  products  for  meat  Ingredients,  minimal 
or  no  control  over  restricted  additives,  decep- 
tive labeling,  rotted  wooden  equipment, 
rusted  containers,  frequent  and  direct  con- 
tamination of  product,  token  cleanup  meth- 
ods, all  were  generally  accepted  and  common- 
place. 

Subsequent  stu-veys  of  exempted  establish- 
ments and  sausage  manufacturers  supplying 
the  exempted  establishments  has  revealed 
gradual  Improvement.  Within  the  past  18 
months  this  Improvement  has  been  acceler- 
ated and  has  become  startling.  Undoubtedly 
appreherulon  over  requirements  of  the  Im- 
pending state  program  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible. Many  local  meat  packers  speak  of 
■going  federal"  and  accordingly  modify  proc- 
essing methods,  obtain  new  equipment  and 
Improve  existing  structures. 

Events  such  as  the  BrownvUle  Incident  In 
which  38  people  became  Ul  with  trichinosis 
and  the  case  with  which  et  al.  could 


Current  surveys  still  reveal  many  discrep- 
ancies at  variance  with  U.S.  requirements' 
Page  after  page  would  be  required  to  enumer- 
ate specific  examples  In  specific  plants.  Com- 
mon discrepancies  generalized  to  most  plants 
include  excessive  use  of  wood  not  susceptible 
of  adequate  sanitation,  rusty  galvamzed 
equipment,  direct  contamination  of  product 
from  overhead  structures  and  Ineffective 
cleanups.  Little  control  exists  over  formula- 
tion and  ln£rredlent.«i. 

City  of  Milwaukee  ordinances  do  not  re- 
quire continuous  Inspection  of  calves  and 
lamb.  Plant  #1,  operating  under  City  of  Mil- 
waukee Health  Department  regulations 
slaughters  approximately  1.000  calves  per 
week.  No  Inspector  is  present  during  slaugh- 
tering operations.  Each  morning  a  non- 
veterinarian  employee  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee examines  and  stamps  calf  and  lamb 
carcasses  slaughtered  the  previous  day  so 
each  carcass,  though  having  received  neither 
ante  mortem  nor  post  mortem  inspection 
proudly  bears  Milwaukee  Health  Department 
marks  of  inspection. 

Plant  s2.  operating  under  City  of  Mil- 
waukee Inspection,  had  been  a  prime  recipi- 
ent  of  cancer  eye  nnd  diseased  cattle  shipped 
from  Montana.  These  diseased  cattle  had 
been  approved  for  Interstate  movement  to 
approved  slaughtering  establishments  by 
Montana  authorities  but  had  been  short- 
stopped"  by  an  enterprising  cattle  dealer 
and  diverted  to  a  more  lucrative  market- 
often  . 

Present  requirements  within  the  state  In- 
clude only  token  surieys  at  six  month  inter- 
vals. Utilization  of  by  products  as  a  substi- 
tute  for  meat  Ingredients  In  comminuted 
products  is  still  commonplace.  Ham  loaf 
rarely  includes  ham;  pork  trimmings  and  vea) 
with  appropriate  amounts  of  cereal  would  be 
more  likely.  Trichina  controls  have  been 
voluntarily  subscribed  to  by  many  sausage 
manufacturers  out  of  fear  that  a  ''Browns- 
ville Incident"  will  ruin  their  business.  The 
old  die  hard  German  sausage  maker  still  re- 
mains outside  this  mainstream  of  nebulous 
compliance.  He  still  contends  frozen  pork 
or  heating  to  137  deg.  P  "Ist  nlcht  gut  ftir 
die  worst"  and  very  difficult  to  convince 
otherwise. 

Packers  operating  within  small  commu- 
nities   such    as    demand    inspection 

from  local  authorities  to  lend  that  aura  of 
respecubility  to  their  products.  These  In- 
spect<irs  are  responsible  to  the  packer,  .'is  an 
example,  the   inspector,   a  layman,  assigned 

to  conducts   swine   and    cattle   post 

mortem  Inspection  without  ever  having  had 
training  for  disposition  determination.  Sau- 
sage, ham.  and  bacon  produced  by  the  com- 
pany bears  the  marks  of  city  inspection  yet 
the  Inspector  has  no  knowledge  of  restricted 
additives,  formulations,  processing  etc  and 
admittedly  exercise  no  control  over  commi- 
nuted   product   production. 

Startling  Improvements  In  sanitation  have 
occurred  within  recent  months.  Much  still 
remains  undone.  Certainly  the  steady  hand 
and  influence  of  some  impartial  government 
agency  Is  mandatory  if  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful sanitation  and  product  control  is  to 
become  effective  and  replace  haphazard  and 
nebulous  current  inspectlonal  systems 

Reuben  A.  Baumg.art 
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move  undeterred  about  the  state  fostered  a 
general  awareness  that  some  governmental 
sanction  was  vital  and  necessary  to  provide 
and  mirror  a  favorable  meat  production  im- 
age In  Wlacoiuln. 


Sheboygan,  Wis..  September  17,  1962 
This     establishment     processes     approxi- 
mately 35.000  pounds  of  sausage  per  week. 

Inspection  at  this  establishment  is  con- 
ducted by  a  branch  of  the  City  of  Sheboygan 
Health  Department  and  consists  of  infre- 
quent visits  by  a  part-time  employee.  No  con- 
trol is  exercised  over  processing  and  formula- 
tion. Adulteration  of  product  by  use  of  ex- 
cessive water,  cereal  and  nonfat  dry  milk  Is 
not  checked.  No  control  is  exercised  over 
excessive  use  of  harmful  chemicals  such  as 
sodium  nitrite  and  sodium  nitrate  No  con- 
trol to  protect  the  public  against  trichinae 


was  observed  in  the  processing  of  sausage 
Items.  Laboratory  facilities  are  not  utilized 
by  either  the  establishment  or  by  the  City 
of  Shel>oygan  for  the  sampling  of  product. 
A  substance  to  impart  false  red  meat  color 
was  observed  being  added  to  sausage  Items. 

Product  on  workup  tables  was  slid  over 
rusted,  corroded  metal.  Particles  of  this  rust 
and  corrosion  was  observed  on  the  product. 
Condensation  from  rusted,  corroded  over- 
head metal  equipment  was  observed  dropping 
directly  onto  edible  product.  Metal  containers 
used  for  holding  edible  product  were  not 
properly  cleaned  and  this  edible  product  was 
la  direct  contact  with  such  filth  and  decom- 
posed meat  particles  Imbedded  in  crevices  of 
the  containers.  Equipment  being  used  in 
fabricating  edible  product  was  not  properly 
cleaned.  General  sanitation  was  not  satis- 
factory. Much  of  the  wooden  equipment  was 
!n  poor  condition  and  not  susceptible  of 
being  properly  cleaned. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  meat  used  in  fabrica- 
tion of  product  is  federally  inspected;  the 
balance  originates  from  sources  receiving 
local  or  no  Inspection. 

Wktauwbga,  Wis.,  Skptimbek  19.  1962 

Inspection  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
town  of  Hortonla,  Wisconsin. 

Ante-mortem  and  po6t-mort«m  is  per- 
formed by  a  local  veterinarian.  Plant  sanita- 
tion and  product  control  is  by  an  occasional 
visit  by  a  lay  Inspector. 

Slaughter  operations  had  ceased  early  on 
the  day  of  our  visit.  Cattle  in  the  cooler  from 
the  day's  kill  showed  a  lack  of  supervision. 
They  were  grossly  contaminated  with 
manure,  hair  and  hide.  Hogs  were  poorly 
dressed  and  filthy  with  hair,  Ingesta  and 
scurf. 

Meat  Items  were  being  boned  on  filthy, 
splintered,  blood-soaked  tables.  Contamina- 
tions were  noted  on  the  boned  meats.  Meat 
products  were  stored  and  conveyed  within 
the  plant  in  rusty,  dirty  containers.  Prod- 
uc-5  were  being  processed  in  encrusted,  filthy 
smoke  houses  and  cooking  vats  coated  with 
rust  .ind  greasy  meat  residues. 

There  is  no  protection  against  the  exces- 
sive addition  of  adulterants  or  harmful 
chemical,  either  by  the  inspector  or  by  lab- 
oratory control. 

Weekly  production  totals  approximately 
20.000  pounds  smoked  meats — 35,000  pounds 
of  sausage — 250  cattle — 250  hogs — and  25 
calves. 

Manitowoc.  Wis  ,  September  18,  1962 

Inspection  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
town  of  Manitowoc.  Wisconsin. 

A  local  veterinarian  is  assigned  to  the  plant 
during  slaughter  operations.  The  plants 
slaughtered  about  two  days  per  week.  There 
15  no  inspection  during  the  other  days  of 
operations.  No  slaughter  operations  were  car- 
ried on  the  day  of  our  visit. 

The  cattle  in  the  cooler  were  filthy;  large 
pieces  of  hide  were  seen  on  a  good  percentage 
of  the  carcasses.  Animals  were  grossly  con- 
taminated with  ingesta,  manure  and  hair. 
An  abscessed  kidney  was  noted  In  one  of  the 
cow  carcasses.  Swarms  of  flies  were  outside 
the  plant  and  dead  flies  were  noticed  on  car- 
casses in  the  cooler,  nakes  of  paint  were 
on  the  boning  table  and  equipment.  Particles 
of  paint  and  dirt  were  noted  on  the  boned 
meat. 

Weekly  production  Is  approximately  60  cat- 
tle— 20  calves. 

Sheboygan.    Wis..  September  17,  1962 
This     establishment     processes     approxi- 
mately 20,000  pounds  of  sausage  per  week. 

Inspection  at  this  plant  is  conducted  by  a 
branch  of  the  City  of  Sheboygan  Health  De- 
partment and  consists  of  a  part-time  em- 
ployee making  visits  once  every  few  months. 
No  control  Is  exercised  over  processing  and 


formulation.  Adulteration  of  product  by  use 
of  excessive  water,  cereal  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  Is  not  checked.  No  control  la  exercised 
over  excessive  usee  of  harmful  chemicals 
such  as  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrite. 
No  control  to  protect  the  pubUc  against 
trichinae  was  observed  in  the  processing  of 
sausage  Items.  Laboratory  facilities  are  not 
utilized  either  by  the  City  of  Sheboygan  or 
ny  the  establishment  for  sampling  of  prod- 
uct. 

Product  In  cooler  was  observed  placed  on 
racks.  We  observed  product  dragging  on  a 
dirt  encrusted  floor.  Presh  meat  was  placed 
on  deteriorated,  partially  decomposed  wood- 
en boards  and  flecks  of  the  decomjKieed  wood 
was  noted  on  the  meat.  Condensation  from 
dirty,  rusted,  corroded  overhead  metal  equip- 
ment was  dripping  on  exposed  product. 
Equipment  coming  In  direct  contact  with 
edible  product  was  not  adequately  cleaned 
hjid  partially  decompyosed  particles  of  meat 
lodged  in  crevices  was  in  direct  contact  with 
product  being  fabricated.  General  sanitation 
was  fair  in  the  newer  portion  of  the  plant. 
In  the  older  structure,  moldy,  saturated  wood 
and  encrusted,  rusty  metal  made  satisfactory 
sanitation  lmix>6sible. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  meat  used  In  the 
fabrication  of  product  is  derived  from  fed- 
erally Inspected  sources.  The  balance  origi- 
nates from  sources  receiving  local  or  no  In- 
spection. 

MANTrowoc.    Wis..    Septembee   18,     1962 

This  establishment  cures  and  smokes  ap- 
proximately 3,000  pounds  of  smoked  meats 
and  processes  approximately  25,000  pounds 
of  sausage  per  week. 

Inspection  at  this  plant  is  conducted  by 
the  City  of  Manitowoc  and  consists  of  a  part- 
time  inspector  with  visits  approximately 
once  every  two  weeks.  No  control  is  exercised 
over  processing  and  formulation.  Adultera- 
tion of  product  by  use  of  excessive  water, 
cereal  and  nonfat  dry  milk  Is  not  checked. 
No  control  is  exercised  over  excessive  usage 
of  harmful  chemicals  such  as  sodium  nitrate 
and  sodium  nitrite.  No  control  to  protect  the 
public  against  trichinae  was  observed,  either 
in  the  processing  of  smoked  meats  or  in  the 
processing  of  sausage.  Laboratory  facilities 
are  not  utilized  for  sampling  of  product, 
either  by  the  establishment  or  by  the  City 
of  Manitowoc. 

Sanitation  In  general  approached  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Division.  However,  cockroaches  were 
observed  In  the  smokehouse  area  in  which 
exi>osed  meat  products  were  being  handled. 
Condensation  from  overhead  equipment,  con- 
taminated with  dirt  and  rust,  was  dropping 
directly  on  exposed  product.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  meat  used  in  fabrication  of  product 
originates  from  federally  inspected  establish- 
ments; the  balance  is  derived  from  sources 
receiving  local  or  no  Inspection. 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  Septembeb  21,  1962 
This  company  cures  and  smokes  approxi- 
mately  1,000   pounds  of  smoked  meats  and 
processes    approximately    20,000    pounds    of 
sausage  per  week. 

Inspection  at  this  plant  Is  conducted  by 
the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  consists  of  a  visit 
by  the  city  Inspector  once  a  month.  No  con- 
trol Is  exercised  over  processing  and  formula- 
tion. Adulteration  of  product  by  use  of  ex- 
cessive water,  cereal  and  nonfat  dry  milk  is 
not  checked.  No  control  is  exercised  over 
processing  and  formulation.  Adulteration  of 
product  by  use  of  excessive  water,  cereal  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  is  not  checked.  No  contrui  is 
exercised  over  excessive  use  of  harmful 
chemicals,  such  as  sodium  nitrate  and 
sodium  nitrite.  No  control  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic against  trichinae  was  observed  either  In 
processing  smoked  meats  or  in  processing 
sausage. 
The    ceiling    in    the    shipping    room    was 


deteriorated,  crumbling,  and  faUing  on  prod- 
uct. Particlee  of  decomposed  plaster  was  ob- 
served on  the  meat.  Metal  equipment  was 
rusted  and  corroded.  Employees  lacked 
adequate  hand  washing  facilities  and  were 
observed  handling  the  rusted  equipment  and 
then  handling  meat  products  without  hav- 
ing removed  the  rust  fr^^m  their  hands  The 
toilet  room  for  male  employees  lacked  hand 
washing  facilities.  These  male  employees 
were  observed  coming  directly  from  the 
toilet  to  the  work  table  where  they  handled 
meat  without,  vashing  their  hands  Equip- 
ment coming  in  direct  contact  with  meat 
product  was  contaminated  with  dirt  and  de- 
composed meat  particles.  General  sanitation 
was  very  poor. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  meat  used  In  fabrica- 
tion of  product  is  federally  Inspected;  the 
balance  originates  from  sources  receiving 
local  or  no  in6i>ectlon. 

JEFrEKsoN,    Wis.,     September    24.     1962 

This  company  cures  and  smokes  approxi- 
mately 20,000  pounds  of  smoked  meats  and 
processes  approximately  100,000  pounds  of 
sausage  per  week. 

Inspection  at  this  plant  Is  conducted  by 
the  City  of  Jefferson  and  consists  of  a  vet- 
erinarian devoting  full  time  to  the  slaugh- 
tering ofjerattons  and  little  or  no  time  to  the 
processing  phases  of  prodvictlon.  No  direct 
control  is  exercised  over  processing.  Adul- 
teration of  product  by  the  use  of  excessive 
water,  cereal  and  nonfat  dry  milk  is  not 
checked.  No  direct  control  Is  exercised  over 
excessive  uses  of  harmful  chemicals,  such  as 
sodium  nitrite  or  sodium  nitrate.  No  inspec- 
tion control  to  protect  the  public  against 
trichinae  was  observed,  either  in  processing 
smoked  meats  or  in  processing  sausage.  Lab- 
oratory facilities  are  not  utilized  for  sam- 
pling of  product,  either  by  the  establishment 
or  by  the  City  of  Jefferson.  Phosphates, 
though  not  pemoltted  Ingredients  of  fed- 
erally inspected  sausage,  were  observed  be- 
ing formulated  Into  sausage  products  at  this 
establishment. 

Product  In  boning  room  was  observed  pass- 
ing over  saturated,  decomjxjsed,  cracked 
wooden  boards.  Perspiring  employees  were 
observed  handling  meat  products  by  placing 
unclean,  perspiring  hands  and  arms  directly 
into  g  ound  meat.  Condensation  from  rusted, 
corroded  overhead  equipment  was  observed 
falling  directly  onto  meat  products.  Equip- 
ment used  in  fabricating  product  "was  rusty 
and  not  properly  cleaned.  Product  was  com- 
ing into  direct  contact  with  this  rust  and 
corrosion.  Sanitation  was  Inadequate  to  pre- 
vent direct  contamination  of  product. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  meat  used  In 
fabrication  of  product  Is  non-federally  In- 
spected and  originates  from  their  own 
slaughtering  facilities. 

Eau    Claire.    Wis..    September    27,    1962 
This     company     processes     approximately 
140,000  j>ounds  of  sausage  per  week 

Inspection  at  this  plant  is  conducted  by 
the  City  of  Eau  Claire  and  consists  of  a  visit 
by  an  employee  of  the  City  Health  Depart- 
ment once  a  week.  No  control  is  exercised 
over  processing  and  formulation.  Adultera- 
tion of  product  by  use  of  excessive  amounts 
of  water,  cereal  and  nonfat  dry  milk  is  not 
checked.  No  control  Is  exercised  over  exces- 
sive uses  of  harmful  chemicals  such  as  sodi- 
um nitrite  and  soditim  nitrate.  No  control 
to  protect  the  public  against  trichinae  was 
observed  In  processing  sausage  Laboratory 
facilities  are  not  utilized  for  sampling  of 
product  either  by  the  establishment  or  by 
the  City  of  Eau  Claire.  Nonfat  dry  milk  was 
observed  being  formulated  into  product 
which  did  not  beai  this  ingredient  on  the 
labeling  material.  Phosphates  not  permitted 
in  sausage  products  by  Federal  Meet  Inspec- 
tion Regulations,  were  being  formulated  Into 
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sausage  at  this  establlBhment.  Use  of  such 
chemical  was  not  stated  on  labeling  material. 

Presh,  edible  meat  to  be  utilized  in  sausage 
production  was  observed  In  open  containers 
placed  below  filthy  creosote  encrusted  smoke 
trees  dripping  flJth  and  creosote  upon  this 
fresh  meat.  A  mixture  of  machine  greaee 
and  condensation  was  observed  dripping 
from  the  maze  of  overhead  machinery  upon 
sausage  work  Ubles  and  edible  sausage. 
Ground  meat  to  be  included  In  sausage  was 
placed  In  rusty,  corroded  metal  trucks,  such 
meat  oomlng  in  direct  contact  with  this  rust 
and  corrosion. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  meat  used  in  fabri- 
cation of  product  Is  derived  from  federally 
inspected  sources:  the  balance  originates 
from  the  sources  receiving  local  or  no  Inspec- 
tion. 

New  London,  Wis.,  Septkmber   19,  1962 
Inspection  is  performed  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  town  of  Hortonla,  Wisconsin. 

Ante-mortem  Inspection  was  not  being  per- 
formed during  my  visit.  Inspection  Is  by  a 
local  Veterinarian.  An  ofBclal  of  the  plant 
replied  to  one  of  our  queries — "we  sometimes 
slaughter  before  the  Veterinarian  arrives,  but 
we  do  not  push  animals  Into  the  cooler  before 
he  arrives."  This  type  of  Inspection  would 
allow  an  unethical  packer  to  slaughter  seri- 
ously crippled,  diseased,  or  even  animals  in 
a  dying  condition.  This  would  be  difficult  for 
an  e.xperlenced,  qualified  Inspector  to  detect. 

Carcasses  that  were  being  boned  for  sale 
and  sausage  maldng  were  contaminated  with 
manure  and  hair.  The  meat  was  further  con- 
taminated with  condensation  from  dirty  over- 
head structures  and  by  perspiration  from  the 
workers.  Meats  were  observed  In  dirty,  blood- 
encrusted  boxes  and  rusty,  dirty  containers. 

Inspection  In  these  edible  departments  were 
performed  by  an  occasional  visit  by  a  lay- 
man. No  control  of  the  finished  product  for 
adulterants  or  the  addition  of  harmful  chem- 
icals Ijs  exercised.  We  were  told  that  the  In- 
spector never  took  samples  for  laboratory 
analyses. 

Weekly  production  Is  approximately  400 
cattle.  1.000  hogs,  50,000  pounds  of  sausage 
and  60,000  pounds  of  smoked  meats. 

Mtlwaukxe,  Wis.,  Skftsbcbxb  24,  1967 

Inspection  Is  performed  under  the  Jurls- 
dicUon  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Ante-mortem  was  not  being  performed 
on  animals.  Holding  pens  were  teeming  with 
files  and  the  floors  were  steeped  In  manure. 
Swarms  of  flies  were  entering  from  these  pens 
to  the  edible  departments  and  were  observed 
on  edible  meats  and  carcasses. 

Post-mortem  is  not  performed  during  the 
day  of  slaughter.  Only  the  carcasses  axe  in- 
spected the  day  after  slaughter.  This  type 
of  Inspection  could  allow  evidence  of  diseases, 
such  as  pneumonia,  cancer  of  the  Internal 
organs,  etc  .  to  be  disposed  of  and  the  car- 
casses  passed  for  food. 

Carcasses  in  the  cooler  were  contaminated 
with  manure,  wood  and  hair.  Some  of  these 
carcasses  were  being  loaded  In  a  dirty,  dust- 
laden  truck  to  be  delivered  to  the  markets. 

Weekly  production  Is  approximately  350 
sheep  and  450  calves. 

MiLWACKEi;,  Wis.,  Septembeb  24,   1962 
Inspection  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 

Ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  was  being 
conducted  by  a  layman.  A  city  employed  vet- 
erinarian was  reported  to  be  subject  to  call. 
Animals  are  received  throughout  the  day. 
During  my  visit  animals  were  received  and 
slaughtered  without  ante-mortem  inspec- 
tion. The  holding  pens  for  ante-mortem  in- 
spection were  poorly  lighted.  These  pens  were 
Inadequately  drained  and  the  gates,  fences 
and  floors  were  covered  with  rotted  manure 
and  were  teeming  with  files.  These  flies  en- 
tered the  plant  with  the  animals,  and  were 
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numerous  on  the  edible  products  and  the 
carcasses. 

Post-mortem  was  being  performed  In  a 
lackadaisical  manner  by  hacking  at  only 
part  of  the  necessary  lymph  nodes  required 
to  detect  communicable  diseases,  as  Tuber- 
culosis. The  proper  cutting  and  observation 
of  muscle  tissues  to  detect  beef  tapeworm 
cysts  that  are  transmlttlble  to  man  was  not 
accomplished.  I  observed  one  abscessed  liver 
In  the  cooler  that  had  been  passed  for  food. 

Adequate  facilities  or  room  were  not  pro- 
vided for  a  thorough  washing  of  carcasses. 
Carcasses  were  passed  for  food  that  were 
contaminated  with  hair.  Ingests  and  manure. 

Weekly  production  Is  approximately  100 
cattle. 

KxNOSHA,  Wis.,  Skptxmbxr  14,  1962 
This  company  cures  and  smokes  approxi- 
mately 5,000  pounds  of  smoked  meats  and 
processes  approximately  3,000  pounds  of  sau- 
sage per  week. 

Inspection  at  this  plant  is  conducted  by 
the  City  of  Kenosha  and  consists  of  a  visit 
by  a  city  Inspector  once  a  month.  No  control 
Is  exercised  over  processing  and  formulation. 
Adulteration  of  product  by  use  of  excessive 
water,  cereal  and  nonfat  dry  milk  is  not 
checked.  No  control  is  exercised  over  exces- 
sive uses  of  harmful  chemicals  such  as 
sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrite.  No  con- 
trol to  protect  the  public  against  trichinae 
was  observed  either  in  processing  smoked 
meats  or  sausage.  Laboratory  facilities  are 
not  utilized  for  sampling  of  product  either 
by  the  establishment  or  by  the  City  of 
Kenosha. 

Product  In  curing  cooler  was  observed  piled 
against  a  wall  of  crumbling  plaster  with 
parUcles  of  the  deteriorated,  crumbled  plas- 
ter spread  liberally  over  the  fresh  meat.  Em- 
ployees were  observed  in  the  processing  room 
without  head  coverings  and  smoking  cigar- 
ettes. Product  in  processing  room  was  In  con- 
tact with  rotted,  saturated,  disintegrating 
wood.  Bits  of  this  material  was  observed  on 
the  product.  Particles  of  partly  decomposed 
meat  were  scattered  along  the  walls  and  be- 
hind equipment.  Equipment  being  used  in 
fabricating  edible  product  was  not  properly 
cleaned.  General  sanlUUon  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  meat  used  In  fabrica- 
tion of  product  Is  federally  Inspected,  the 
balance  originates  from  sources  receiving 
local  or  no  inspection. 

MiLWAuitEE,  Wis.,  Skptembxb  21,  1962 
This  company  cures  and  smokes  approxi- 
mately  1,000  pounds  of  smoked  meats  and 
processes    approximately    10,000    pounds    of 
sausage  per  week. 

Inspection  at  this  plant  is  conducted  by 
the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  consists  of  a  visit 
by  a  city  Inspector  once  a  month.  No  control 
is  exercised  over  excessive  use  of  harmful 
chemicals,  such  as  sodium  nitrate  and  so- 
dium nitrite.  No  control  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic against  trichinae  was  observed  in  the 
processing  of  either  smoked  meats  or  sausage. 
I  observed  vegetable  gum  adulterants,  pro- 
hibited for  inclusion  In  sausage  formulations 
by  the  federal  meat  Inspection  division,  being 
formulated  into  sausage  in  this  plant. 

I  noted  product  placed  In  curing  con- 
tainers being  covered  with  saturated,  rotted 
wood  coverings  picked  off  the  floor,  and  such 
deteriorated  wooden  coverings  were  placed 
In  direct  contact  with  meat  being  cured. 
Chips  of  this  decomposed  wood  and  other 
filth  was  observed  on  the  product.  Metal 
equipment  was  rusted,  corroded  and  not 
properly  cleaned.  Employees  were  observed 
handling  this  rusted,  corroded,  unclean 
equipment  and,  without  washing  their 
hands,  resumed  handling  product  with  the 
rust  and  filth  from  this  equipment  being 
transferred  directly  to  the  meat.  Equipment 
being  used  in  fabrication  of  edible  product 


was    not    properly    cleaned.    Sanitation   was 
not  satisfactory. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  meat  used  in  fabri- 
cation of  product  Is  federally  inspected-  the 
balance  originates  from  sources  receivine 
local  or  no  Inspection. 

La  Cbosse,  Wis.,  Septembxb  27,  1962 
This  company  processes  approximately 
35.000  pounds  of  sausage  per  week.  They  also 
process  approximately  1,000  pounds  of  por- 
tion control  Items  such  as  patties,  hambureer 
etc.  per  week. 

Inspection  at  this  point  Is  conducted  by 
the  City  of  La  Crosse  and  consists  of  a  visit 
by  an  employee  of  the  La  Crosse  Health  De- 
partment once  every  few  weeks.  No  control 
Is  exercised  over  processing  and  formulation 
Adulteration  of  product  by  excessive  amounts 
of  water,  cereal  or  nonfat  dry  milk  Is  not 
checked.  No  control  is  exercised  over  excessive 
uses  of  harmful  chemicals  such  as  sodium 
nitrate  and  sodium  nitrite.  No  control  to  pro- 
tect  the  public  against  trichinae  was  ob- 
served  In  the  processing  of  sausage.  Labora- 
tory facilities  are  not  utilized  for  sampling 
of  product  either  by  the  City  of  La  Crosse 
or  by  the  establishment.  Packaged  sausage 
items  In  the  shipping  cooler  bore  labeling 
material  Indicating  the  name  of  the  product 
but  bore  no  statement  of  Ingredlenu. 

Condensation  from  unclean  overhead 
structures  was  observed  dripping  on  exposed 
edible  product.  The  employee  operating  the 
chopcut  machine  was  covered  from  head  to 
foot  (Including  eyebrows)  with  a  fine  white 
powder  much  the  same  as  an  emplovee  of 
a  flour  mill.  A  mechanic  was  observed  bur- 
rowing his  way  through  hanging  edible  sau- 
sage. It  was  impossible  to  determine  whether 
or  not  his  clothing  was  of  washable  mate- 
rial since  they  were  so  completely  encrusted 
with  a  dark,  dull  substance  reeking  of  per- 
spiration, machine  grease,  decayed  meat  and 
miscellaneous  grime.  Edible  product  was  ob- 
served in  direct  contact  with  filthy,  saturated 
wood.  Rusty  corroded  metal  equipment  was 
not  properly  cleaned.  General  sanitation  was 
not  satisfactory. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  meat  used  In  fabri- 
cation of  product  Is  derived  from  federally 
Inspected  sources;  the  balance  originates 
from  sources  receiving  local  or  no  inspec- 
tion. 

Employees  handling  this  equipment  trans- 
ferred from  such  duties  to  direct  handling 
of  product  without  washing  their  contami- 
nated hands.  Product  in  processing  rooms 
was  In  direct  contact  with  rotted,  decomposed 
wooden  equipment  and  particles  of  this  de- 
composed, rotted  wood  were  observed  on  the 
edible  meat. 

None  of  the  meat  used  In  fabricating  prod- 
uct is  derived  from  federally  Inspected 
sources. 

Waterloo.  Wis..  September  20.  1962 
This  establishment  slaughters  approxi- 
mately 150  cattle,  26  calves.  10  sheep  and  250 
hogs  per  week.  Inspection  of  slaughtering 
operations  provided  by  the  City  of  Waterloo 
and  is  conducted  by  a  lay  Inspector  with  a 
veterinarian  available  on  call.  During  our 
visit  cattle  were  being  slaughtered  and  the 
inspector  remained  sttindlng  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  slaughtering  operations.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  this  Inspector  to  ob- 
serve carcasses,  much  less  incise  glands  or 
Inspect  vital  organs.  Files  were  prevalent  on 
the  killing  floor  and  on  the  slaughtered  c.ir- 
casses.  Carcasses  In  the  cooler  were  filthy, 
contaminated  with  manure,  dead  flies  and  a 
heavy  grease  and  rust  mixture  originating 
from  employees'  unwashed  hands. 

This  establishment  also  cures  and  smokes 
approximately  40,000  pounds  of  smoked 
meats  and  processes  approximately  60,000 
pounds  of  sausage  per  week.  Inspectlonal  re- 
sponsibility for  processing  Is  provided  by  a 
part-time  Inspector, 
No  control  is  exercised  over  processing  and 
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formulation.  Adulteration  of  product  by  use 
of  excessive  water,  cereal  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  is  not  checked.  No  control  is  exercised 
over  excessive  use  of  harmful  chemicals, 
such  as  sodium  nitrite  or  sodium  nitrate.  No 
control  to  protect  the  public  against 
trichinae  was  observed,  either  in  the  process- 
ing of  smoked  meats  or  In  the  processing  of 
sausage.  Laboratory  facilities  are  not  utilized 
for  sampling  of  product,  either  by  the  estab- 
lishment or  by  the  Inspector  of  the  City  of 
Waterloo.  An  adulterant,  sodium  caseinate, 
not  permitted  Inclusion  in  sausage  products 
by  the  federal  meat  Inspection  division,  was 
observed  being  added  to  sausage  formula- 
tions at  this  establishment  under  the  City 
of  Waterloo  inspection  department.  Fabri- 
cated product  was  observed  being  placed  In 
containers  without  proper  labeling. 

Product  in  cooler  was  observed  hanging 
on  painted  wooden  rails.  Flecks  of  paint  were 
detected  on  the  fresh  meat.  Filthy,  blood- 
eacrusted  wooden  boxes  were  used  as 
receptacles  for  fresh  meat.  These  boxes  were 
placed  on  the  floor  and  frequently  piled  on 
top  of  each  other.  Particles  of  scum  and 
filth  from  the  floor  adhered  to  the  bottoms 
of  these  boxes  and  was  observed  sticking  to 
the  top  layer  of  meat  after  one  of  the  boxes 
had  been  removed  from  the  stack.  Rusted, 
corroded  metal  equipment  was  Improperly 
cleaned. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee bill  iH.R.  12144) ,  while  it  is  useful 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  deficient  in  a  most 
critical  respect:  it  fails  to  provide  man- 
datory Federal  inspection  of  intrastate 
establishments.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture findings  and  the  positively  nau- 
seating surveys  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  point  t-o  a  serious  need  for 
inspection  in  this  area.  Yet  the  bill  only 
provides  for  incentive  grants  and  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation.  This,  in  itself, 
will  not  accomplish  the  task.  Anyone 
with  political  experience  should  be 
aware  that  it  is  not  only  for  lack  of  funds 
and  technical  expertise  that  States  fail 
to  enact  adequate  consumer-protection 
legislation.  If  the  political  climate  in  a 
State  favors  interests  which  would  de- 
fraud the  consumer,  no  amount  of  grants 
and  technical  assistance  will  move  It  to 
do  otherwise. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  Member  who 
has  read  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
suney  reports  can  fail  to  endorse  uni- 
form Federal  inspection.  Sixteen  percent 
of  the  meat  slaughtered  and  26  percent 
of  the  meat  processed  In  the  United 
States  is  outside  the  scope  of  Federal 
Inspection. 

Many  of  the  revolting  descriptions  ex- 
cerpted from  the  USDA  reports  are  from 
States  with  mandatory  State  inspection. 
As  one  report  from  the  1962  USDA  sur- 
vey notes: 

Chicago  authorities  do  not  consider  the 
State  program  acceptable  and  do  not  per- 
mit the  sale  of  State-Inspected  products 
within  the  city  of  Chicago. 

This  is  hardly  testimony  to  the  efficacy 
of  State-inspection  programs,  which  the 
committee  bill  proposes  to  expand. 

Members  of  Congress  recently  received 
a  letter  from  one  Industry  association 
advocating  the  committee  bill,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  provides  more  "fully  ef- 
fective meat  inspection."  This  is  the  fiist 
instance  in  my  recollection  where  an  in- 
dustry group  has  pressed  for  tougher 
Federal  regulation.  Perhaps  it  is  a  his- 
toric first  of  industry  responsibility. 


The  letter  warns  that  the  Smith-Foley 
amendment,  through  its  exemption  of 
plants  doing  a  sales  volume  under  $250,- 
000  annually,  would  exclude  about  50 
percent  of  meat  slaughtering  plants  and 
about  45  percent  of  processing  plants. 
What  the  letter  fails  to  point  out  is  that 
the  exempted  plants,  taken  as  a  whole, 
account  for  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
meat  production  in  the  United  States. 
To  be  .sure,  the  remaining  3  percent 
ought  to  be  covered  as  well,  for  they  are 
likely  to  be  unstable  and  unsanitarj'. 
However  the  Smith-Foley  amendment 
which  extends  Federal  coverage  from 
75  percent  to  97  percent,  is  preferable  to 
the  committee  bill  which  fails  to  extend 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  States  with  inspec- 
tion programs  can  tolerate  conditions 
such  as  those  described  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports,  then  the 
States  have  already  demonstrated  their 
failure.  Twenty-four  States  have  no 
mandatory  iiispection  programs.  Those 
that  do  tend  to  be  well  below  Federal 
standards.  Instead  of  promoting  m.ore  of 
these  inadequate  State  inspection  pro- 
grams, with  no  clear  statutory  definition 
of  minimum  standards,  we  should  con- 
centrate on  bringing  more  meat  under 
Federal  standards. 

The  Smith-Foley  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  glaring  deficiency  and  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we 
take  some  positive  action  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  our  meat  inspection  regula- 
tions, we  are  fallinK  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican traveler  and  the  American  house- 
wife. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12145  be- 
cause it  Is  a  ftmdamental  first  step  in 
protecting  ourselves  against  unwhole- 
some meat. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Minnesota  Tribune's  Minnesota  Poll, 
almost  nine  out  of  10  Mirmesotans — 87 
percent — favor  expanded  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  meatpacking  plants.  Housewives 
across  the  country  have  rallied  to  the 
support  of  this  all-important  crusade  to 
improve  meat  inspection  programs. 

The  Federal  assistance  to  State  meat 
inspection  programs  authorized  under 
the  Smith-Foley  bill  will  strengthen 
State  programs  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  basic  health  protection  of  our 
citizens  calls  for  action  in  this  vital  pro- 
gram and  I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support 
of  it. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  for  H.R.  12144,  but  I  had  preferred 
and  supported  H.R.  12145.  the  Smith- 
Foley  substitute  which  would  have  ex- 
tended Federal  meat  inspection  to  all 
packing  and  processing  establishments 
doing  Intrastate  business  whose  gross  an- 
nual sales  exceeded  $250,000.  The  Smith- 
Foley  bill  would  have  provided  meaning- 
ful protection  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  consumers.  I  felt  we  needed  a  stronger 
meat  inspection  bill,  one  that  would  have 
provided  Federal  Inspection  of  97  percent 
of  the  meat  slaughtered  and  processed. 
At  the  present  time,  5.3  bDlion  pounds  of 
meat  and  706  billion  pounds  of  meat 
products  are  processed  annually  without 
Federal  inspection. 

The  committee  bill.  H.R,  12144,  is  going 
to  protect  consumers  of  meat  crossing 


State  lines,  but  what  about  the  house- 
wife who  purchases  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts packed  and  processed  in  her  own 
State?  Under  the  committee  bill,  6,000 
large  and  medium  slaughtering  and  proc- 
essing plants  with  more  than  $250,000 
gross  annual  sales  will  contmue  to  avoid 
Federal  inspection,  a  loophole  which  I 
felt  should  be  closed.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  surveys  have  pointed  out 
the  need  to  close  this  loophole  Sixteen 
percent  of  meat  slaughtered  and  26  per- 
cent of  that  processed  in  the  United 
States  is  not  covered  by  Federal  inspec- 
tion. 

We  should  have  legislation  that  will 
eliminate  every  pound  of  uncleaned  and 
unsanitary  meat — meat  from  diseased 
animals,  processed  products  containing 
lungs,  chopped  hides,  excessive  chemi- 
cals, and  inferior  materials,  must  be  kept 
off  the  market. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  strength- 
en this  legislation  by  adopting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smith-Foley  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr,  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 12144 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatwea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
and  that  the  provisions  appearing  under  the 
subheading  "pob  meat  inspection  "  under 
the  heading  "bureau  or  animal  industxt" 
in  the  Act  approved  March  4,  1967,  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight"  (34  Stat.  1260-1265,  as  amended;  21 
U.S.C.  71-91),  are  hereby  designated  as  the 
"Federul  Meat  Inspection  Act";  the  first 
twenty  paragraphs  thereof  are  hereby  des- 
ignated, respectively,  as  sections  3  through 
22,  and  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 
paragraphs  thereof  as  section  23;  and  said 
sections  3  through  23  are  hereby  designated 
as  "TITLE  I— INSPECTION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS; ADULTERATION  AND  MIS- 
BRANDING". 

Sec  2  The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding.  In  title  I,  new  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  reading,  respectively,  as  follows; 

"Section  1.  As  used  In  this  Act.  except  as 
otherwise  specified,  the  following  terms  shall 
have  the  meanings  stated  below: 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  or 
his  delegatee. 

"(b)  The  term  'firm'  means  any  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  unincorporated 
business  organization. 

"(c)  The  term  'meat  broker'  means  any 
persiDn.  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  In  the 
business  of  bujing  or  selling  carcasses,  parts 
of  carcasses,  meat,  or  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equlnes  on  commission  or  otherwise 
negotiating  purchases  or  sales  of  such  articles 
other  than  for  his  own  account  or  as  an  em- 
ployee of  another  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 

"(d)  The  term  'renderer'  means  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  btislness 
of  rendering  carcasses,  or  parts  or  products 
of  the  carcasses,  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equines,  except  ren- 
dering conducted  under  inspection  or  exemp- 
tion under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  term  'animal  food  manufacturer' 
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means  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  en- 
gaged In  the  business  at  manufacturing  or 
processing  animal  food  derived  wholly  o*  In 
part  from  carcasses,  or  p>arts  or  products  of 
the  carcasses,  of  catUe,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equines. 

•'(f)  The  t«nn  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Ckjnamon wealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(gi  The  term  'territory'  means  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  any  other  territory  or 
p<jssession  of  the  United  States,  excluding  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"I  h)  The  term  'commerce'  means  commerce 
between  any  State,  any  territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  within  any  territory  not  orga- 
nized with  a  legislative  body,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"li)  The  t«rm  'United  States'  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

"(J)  The  term  'meat  food  product'  means 
any  product  capable  of  use  as  human  food 
which  is  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  any 
meat  or  other  portion  of  the  carcass  of  any 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  excepting 
products  which  contain  meat  or  other  por- 
tions of  such  carcasses  only  in  a  relatively 
small  proportion  or  historically  have  not 
been  considered  by  consumers  as  products  of 
the  meat  food  Industry,  and  which  are  ex- 
empted from  definition  as  a  meat  food 
product  by  the  Secretary  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
the  meat  or  other  portions  of  such  carcasses 
contained  in  such  product  are  not  adulter- 
ated and  that  such  products  are  not  repre- 
sen:*d  as  meat  food  products.  This  term  as 
-applied  to  food  products  of  equines  shall 
have  a  meaning  comparable  to  that  provided 
in  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats. 

"(It)  The  term  'capable  of  use  as  human 
food'  shall  apply  to  any  carcass,  or  part  or 
product  of  a  carcaas,  of  any  animal,  unless 
It  is  denatured  or  otherwise  idenUfled  as 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  deter  Its  use  as  human  food,  or 
it  IS  naturally  Inedible  by  humans. 

"il(  The  term  'prepared'  means  slaugh- 
tered, canned,  salted,  rendered,  boned,  cut 
up.  or  otherwise  manufactured  or  processed. 
•(m)  The  term  'adulterated'  shall  apply  to 
any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food 
product  under  one  or  more  of  the  following 
Circumstances: 

"(1)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
it  injxirious  to  health;  but  in  case  the  sub- 
stance is  not  an  added  substance,  such  arti- 
cle shall  not  be  considered  adulterated  under 
this  clause  if  the  quantity  of  such  substance 
In  or  on  such  article  do«a  not  ordinarily  ren- 
der it  Injurious  to  health; 

"(3)  (A)  If  It  bears  or  contains  ( by  reason 
of  administration  of  any  substance  to  the  live 
animal  or  otherwise)  any  added  poisonous  or 
added  deleterious  substance  Mother  than  one 
which  is  (1)  a  pesticide  chemical  In  or  on  a 
raw  agricultural  commodity;  (11)  a  food  addi- 
tive ;  or  (Ul)  a  color  additive)  which  may,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  make  such 
article  unfit  for  human  food: 

"(B)  If  It  la.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  raw  agri- 
cultural commodity  and  such  commodity 
bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  which 
Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
"(C)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  food  addi- 
tive which  la  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  409  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act, 

"(D)  If  it  beara  or  contains  any  color  addi- 
tive which  la  unaafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  706  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act:  Provided.  That  an  article  which 
la  not  adulterated  imder  clause  (B),  (C),  or 
(D)  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  adulterated 
If  use  of  the  pesUclde  chemical,  food  addl- 
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tlve,  or  color  additive  In  or  on  such  article  is 
prohibited  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  In 
establishments  at  which  inspection  is  main- 
tained under  Utle  I  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  If  it  consists  In  whole  or  ir  part  of 
any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance 
or  is  for  any  other  reason  unsound,  unhealth- 
ful.  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  hu- 
man food: 

"(4)  If  It  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or 
held  under  insanitary  conditions  whereby  It 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  it  may  have  been  rendered  in- 
jurious to  health: 

"(5)  If  It  Is,  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  prod- 
uct of  an  animal  which  has  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter; 

"(6)  If  Its  container  Is  composed.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  of  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substance  which  may  render  the  contents  In- 
jurious to  health; 

"(7)  if  it  has  been  Intentionally  subjected 
to  radiation,  unless  the  use  of  the  radiation 
was  in  conformity  with  a  regulation  or  ex- 
emption in  effect  pursuant  to  section  409  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 
"(8)  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
In  whole  or  in  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom;  or  If  any  substance  has  been  sub- 
stituted, wholly  or  in  part  therefor;  or  if 
damage  or  inferiority  has  been  concealed  In 
any  manner;  or  if  any  substance  has  been 
added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith 
so  as  to  Increase  its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce 
its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  it  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  It  Is;  or 

"(9)  if  it  Is  margarine  containing  animal 
fat  and  any  of  the  raw  material  used  therein 
consisted  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any  filthy, 
putrid,    or    decomposed    substance. 

"(n)  The  term  'mlsbranded'  shall  apply  to 
any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food 
product  under  one  or  more  of  the  following 
circumstances: 

"( 1 »  If  its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  In 
any  particular; 

"(2)  if  It  is  offered  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  another  food; 

"(3)  if  It  Is  an  Imitation  of  another  food, 
unless  its  label  bears,  in  type  of  uniform  size 
and  prominence,  the  word  'Imitation'  and 
immediately  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  food 
imitated; 

'■(4)  if  its  container  la  so  made,  formed,  or 
filled  as  to  be  misleading; 

"(5)  If  in  a  package  or  other  container 
unless  it  bears  a  label  showing  (A)  the  name 
.ind  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor:  and  (B)  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  In 
terms  of  weight,  meastire.  or  numerical 
count:  Provided.  That  under  clause  (B)  of 
this  subparagraph  (5),  reasonable  variations 
may  be  permitted,  and  exemptions  as  to  sm*ll 
packages  may  be  established,  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(6)  if  any  word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  or  under  authority 
of  this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  other 
labeling  Is  not  prominently  placed  thereon 
with  such  conspicuousness  (as  compared 
with  other  words,  statements,  designs,  or 
devices,  in  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as 
to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  the  ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use; 

"(7)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  or  composition  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  unless  (Ai  it  con- 
forms to  such  definition  and  standard,  and 
(Bi  Its  label  bears  the  name  of  the  food 
specified  In  the  definition  and  standard  and. 
insofar  as  may  be  required  by  such  regula- 
tions, the  common  names  of  optional  ingre- 
dients (other  than  spices,  flavoring,  and 
coloring)    present  in  such  food; 

"(8)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  standard  or  standards 
of  fill  of  container  have  been  prescribed  by 


regulations  of  the  Secret.iry  under  section  7 
of  this  Act.  and  it  falls  below  the  standard  of 
fill  of  container  applicable  thereto,  unless  its 
label  bears,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  such 
regulations  specify,  a  statement  that  it  falls 
below  such  standard; 

"(9)  If  it  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (7(,  unless  its  label  bears 
(A)  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  food 
if  any  there  be,  and  iBi  in  case  it  Is  fabri- 
cated from  two  or  more  ingredients,  the  com- 
mon or  usual  name  of  each  such  Ingredient 
except  that  spices,  fiavorings,  and  colorings 
may.  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  be 
designated  as  spices,  flavorings,  and  colorings 
without  naming  each:  Provided.  That,  to  the 
extent  that  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (Bi  of  this  subparagraph  i9) 
is  impracticable,  or  results  In  deceptiou  or 
unfair  competition,  exemptions  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary: 

"(10)  if  It  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
for  special  dietary  uses,  unless  its  label  bears 
such  information  concerning  its  vitamin, 
mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  de- 
termines to  be.  and  by  regulations  prescribes 
as.  necessary  in  order  fully  to  inform  pur- 
chasers as  to  its  value  for  such  uses; 

"1 11,1  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  artiflclal 
flavoring,  artificial  coloring,  or  chemical 
preservative,  unless  it  bears  labeling  stating 
that  fact:  Provided.  That,  to  the  extent  that 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  dli  is  Impracticable,  exemp- 
tions shall  be  established  bv  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(12)  if  it  falls  to  bear,  directly  thereon 
or  on  its  container,  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  the  inspection  legend 
and,  unrestricted  by  any  of  the  foregoing, 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  In  such  regulations  to  assure  that  It 
win  not  have  false  or  misleading  labeling  and 
that  the  public  will  be  informed  of  the  man- 
ner of  handling  required  to  maintain  the  ar- 
ticle In  a  wholesome  condition. 

"(o)  The  term  'label'  means  a  display  or 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  the 
Immediate  container  (not  including  package 
liners)  of  any  article. 

"(pi  The  term  'labeling'  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter 
( 1 )  upon  any  article  or  any  of  its  containers 
or  wrappers,  or  (2)  accompanying  such 
article. 

"(q)  The  term  "Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act'  means  the  Act  so  entitled. 
approved  June  26.  1938  (62  Stat.  I040i,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto. 

"(r)  The  term  'pesticide  chemical',  'food 
additive',  'color  additive',  and  'raw  agricul- 
tural commodity'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ings for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(s)  The  term  'official  mark"  means  the 
official  Inspection  legend  or  any  other  sym- 
bol prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
to  identify  the  status  of  any  article  or  animal 
under  this  Act. 

"(t)  The  term  'official  Inspection  legend' 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  SecreUry  showing  that  an  article  was 
Inspected  and  passed  In  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

"(u)  The  term  'official  certificate'  means 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  for  Issuance  oy  an  Inspector 
or  other  person  performing  official  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  a.  Meat  and  meat  food  products  are 
an  important  source  of  the  Nation's  total 
supply  of  food.  They  are  consumed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  major  portion  thereof 
moves  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  It 
U  essential  in  the  public  Interest  that  the 
health  and  welfare  of  consumer*  be  pro- 
tected by  assuring  that  meat  and  meat  food 
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"TOducts  distributed  to  them  are  wholesome, 
not  adulterated,  and  properly  marked,  la- 
beled and  packaged.  Unwholesome,  adulter- 
jted  or  mlsbranded  meat  or  meat  food 
nroducts  impair  the  effective  regulation  of 
^^eat  and  meat  food  products  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  are  Injurious  to  the 
nubile  welfare,  destroy  markets  for  whole- 
sale not  adulterated,  and  properly  labeled 
and  packaged  meat  and  meat  food  products. 
and  result  in  sundry  losses  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  meat  and  meat  food 
oroducts.  as  well  as  injury  to  consumers. 
The  unwholesome,  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or 
deceptively  packaged  articles  can  be  sold  at 
lower  prices  and  compete  unfairly  with  the 
wholesome,  not  adulterated,  and  properly 
labeled  and  packaged  articles,  to  the  detrt- 
oent  of  consumers  and  the  public  generally, 
I:  Is  hereby  found  that  all  articles  and  anl- 
aals  which  are  regulated  under  this  Act  are 
either  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
substantially  affect  such  commerce,  and  that 
regulation  by  the  Secretary  and  cooperation 
bv  the  States  and  other  Jurisdictions  as  con- 
templated by  this  Act  are  appropriate  to 
prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon  such 
commerce,  to  effecUvely  regulate  such  com- 
merce, and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
c,;  consumers." 
Sec  3   Said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended 

bv— 

lai  deleting  the  phrase  "Interstate  or  for- 
eign' wherever  It  appears  in  secUons  3 
through  23  of  title  I  of  said  Act;  and 

lb)  deleting  in  section  3  of  said  Act  i21 
rsC.  "n  the  phrase  "the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
i-jlture.  at  his  discretion,  may"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Secretary 
shall"  and  deleting  the  words  "of  Agricul- 
ture" wherever  they  appear  after  the  word 
Secretary"  thereafter  In  title  I  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  72) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  phrases 
•for  human  consumption"  and  "for  trans- 
porlation  or  sale",  and  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "commerce"  the  phrase  "which  are 
capable  of  use  as  human  food". 

SEC  5  Section  5  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  73) 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'The  Secretarj'  may 
limit  the  entry  of  carcasses,  parts  of  carcass- 
es, meat  and  meat  food  products,  and  other 
materials  into  any  establishment  at  which 
inspection  under  this  title  Is  maintained. 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to 
assure  that  allowing  the  entry  of  such  ar- 
ticles into  such  Inspected  establishments  will 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec  6.  Section  7  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  75) 
Is  hereby  amended  by — 

IS  I  deleting  the  provisions  thereof  reading 
as  follows:  ".  and  no  such  meat  or  meat  food 
products  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  under  any  false  or  de- 
ceptive name:  but  established  trade  name  or 
names  which  are  usual  to  such  products  and 
which  are  not  false  and  deceptive  and  which 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  are  per- 
mitted": 

(bi  designating  the  remaining  provisions 
as  paragraph  (a);  and 

(c)  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the 
following  provisions  as  paragraphs  (bi 
through  (e).  respectively:  "(b)  All  carcasses. 
parts  of  carcasses,  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts inspected  at  any  establishment  under 
the  authority  of  this'  title  and  found  to  be 
not  adulterated,  shall  at  the  time  they  leave 
the  establishment  bear.  In  distinctly  legible 
form,  directly  thereon  or  on  their  containers. 
as  the  Secretary  may  require,  the  Informa- 
tion required  under  paragraph  (n)  of  section 
!  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  la  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  may  pre8crll>e  (1)  the 
styles  and  sizes  of  type  to  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  material  required  to  be  Incorporated 
m  labeling  to  avoid  false  or  mUleadlng  label- 


ing in  marking  and  labeling  any  articles  or 
animals  subject  to  this  title  or  title  n  of  this 
Act;  and  (2i  definitions  and  standards  of 
identity  or  composition  for  articles  subject 
to  this  title  and  standards  of  fill  of  container 
for  such  articles  not  inconsistent  with  any 
such  standards  established  under  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  and  there 
shall  be  consultation  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  stand- 
ards under  either  Act  relating  to  articles  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  to  avoid  Inconsistency  In  such 
standards  and  possible  impairment  of  the 
coordinated  effective  administration  of  these 
Acts.  There  shall  also  be  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  an  appropriate  ad- 
visory committee  provided  for  in  section  301 
of  this  Act.  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
standards  under  this  Act,  to  avoid,  insofar  as 
feasible,  inconsistency  between  Federal  and 
State  standards. 

"(d)  No  article  subject  to  this  title  sljall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation.  In  commerce,  under  any 
name  or  other  marking  or  labeling  which  Is 
false  or  misleading,  or  In  any  container  of  a 
misleading  form  or  size,  but  established  trade 
names  and  other  marking  and  labeling  and 
containers  which  are  not  false  or  misleading 
and  which  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  are 
permitted. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  marking  or  labeling  or  the  size  or 
form  of  any  container  in  use  or  proposed 
for  use  with  respect  to  any  article  subject 
to  this  title  is  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular, he  may  direct  that  such  use  be 
withheld  unless  the  marking,  labeling,  or 
container  Is  modified  In  such  manner  as  he 
may  prescribe  so  that  It  will  not  be  false  or 
misleading.  If  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
using  or  proposing  to  use  the  marking,  label- 
ing or  container  does  not  accept  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary,  such  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  may  request  a  hearing,  but 
the  use  of  the  marking,  labeling,  or  con- 
tainer shall,  If  the  Secretary  so  directs,  be 
withheld  pending  hearing  and  final  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary.  Any  such  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  shall  be  conclusive 
unless,  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  final  determination,  the  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  adversely  affected 
thereby  appeals  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  has  its  principal  place 
of  business  or  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
The  provisions  of  section  204  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act,  1921  (42  Stat.  162.  as 
amended;  7  U.S.C.  194),  shall  be  applicable 
to  appeals  taken  under  this  section." 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
78)   is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  10.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equines, 
or  any  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or 
meat  food  products  of  any  such  animals — 

■(ai  slaughter  any  such  animals  or  pre- 
pare any  such  articles  which  are  capable  of 
use  as  human  food,  at  any  establishment 
preparing  any  such  articles  lor  commerce, 
except  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act; 

"(b)  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation.  In 
commerce.  (1)  any  such  articles  which  (A) 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  and  (B) 
are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  at  the  time  of 
such  sale,  transportation,  offer  for  sale  or 
transportation,  or  receipt  for  transportation; 
or  (2)  any  articles  required  to  be  Inspected 
under  this  title  unless  they  have  been  so 
Inspected  and  passed: 

"(c)  do,  with  respect  to  any  such  articles 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  and 
act  while  they  are  being  transported  In  com- 
merce or  held  for  sale  after  such  transporta- 
tion, which  Is  Intended  to  cause  or  has  the 


effect  of  causing  such  articles  to  be  adulter- 
ated or  mlsbranded." 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
79)    Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  11.  (a)  No  brand  mantifacturer. 
printer,  or  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  cast,  print,  lithograph,  or  otherwise 
make  any  device  containing  any  official  mark 
or  simulation  thereof,  or  any  label  bearing 
any  such  mark  or  simulation,  or  any  form 
of  official  certificate  or  simulation  thereof, 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)     No    person,     firm,     or     corporation 

shall— 

"(1)  forge  any  official  device,  mark,  or 
certificate; 

"(2)  wlthotrt  authorization  from  the 
Secretary  use  any  official  device,  mark,  or 
certificate,  or  slDQulatlon  thereof,  or  alter 
detach,  deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device, 
mark,  or  certificate: 

•(3)  contrary  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  fall  to  use.  or  to  detach, 
deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark, 
or  certificate: 

"(4)  knowingly  possess,  without  promptly 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  representative, 
any  official  device  or  any  counterfeit  simu- 
lated, forged,  or  Improperly  altered  official 
certificate  or  any  device  or  label  or  any  car- 
cass of  any  animal,  or  part  or  product  there- 
of, bearing  any  counterfeit,  simulated,  forged, 
or  improperly  altered  official  mark; 

"(5)  knowingly  make  any  false  statement 
In  any  shipper's  certification  or  other  non- 
offlciai  or  official  certificate  provided  for  In 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

or  .  , 

"(6)  knowingly  represent  that  any  article 
has  been  inspected  and  passed,  or  exempted, 
under  this  Act  when.  In  fact,  it  has.  respec- 
tively, not  been  so  inspected  and  passed,  or 
exempted." 

Sec  9.  The  present  provisions  of  section  19 
of  said  Act  (21  use.  87)  are  hereby  deleted 
and  the  following  new  provisions  are  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

"Sbc.  19.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce,  any  carcasses  of  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equines  or  parts  of  such  carca&ses,  or 
the  meat  or  meat  food  products  thereof,  un- 
less they  are  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  or  labeled  or  otherwise  identified  as 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  show  the  kinds  of  animals  from 
which  they  were  derived.  When  required  by 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  estabUshment 
at  which  insjpectlon  is  maintained  under  this 
title,  such  animals  and  their  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products  shall 
be  prepared  in  establishments  separate  from 
those  in  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats 
are  slaughtered  or  their  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products  are 
prepared.  " 

Sec,  10.  The  present  provisions  of  section 
20  of  said  Act  (21  US.C,  88)  are  hereby  de- 
leted and  the  following  new  provisions  are 
substituted  therefor: 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 
casses, meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattje. 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other 
equines  which  are  capable  of  tise  as  htiman 
food,  shall  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  if  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded and  unless  they  comply  with  all  the 
Inspection,  building  construction  standards, 
and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  reg- 
ulations Issued  thereunder  applicable  to  such 
articles  in  commerce  within  the  United 
States.  All  such  imoorted  articles  shall,  upon 
entry  into  the  United  States,  be  deemed  and 
treated  as  domestic  articles  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  Provided, 
That  they  shall  be  marked  and  labeled  as 
required  by  such  regulations  for  Imported 
articles. 
"(b)    The    Secretary    may    prescribe    the 
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terms  and  concUtloos  for  the  destruction  of 
all  such  articles  which  are  Imported  con- 
trary to  this  section,  unless  (1»  they  are  ex- 
ported by  the  consignee  within  the  time 
fixed  therefor  by  the  Secretary,  or  (3)  In  the 
case  of  articles  which  are  not  in  compliance 
with  the  Act  solely  because  of  misbranding, 
such  articles  axe  brought  Into  compliance 
with  the  Act  under  supervision  of  authorized 
representatives    of    the    Secretary. 

"(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  is 
Imported  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  In 
default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  such  article  and  any  other  ar- 
ticle thereafter  Imported  under  this  Act  by 
or  for  such  owner  or  consignee. 

"(d)  The  knowing  importation  of  any  ar- 
ticle contrary  to  this  section  Is  prohibited." 
Sec.  11.  Section  23  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Szc.  23.  I  a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
requiring  Inspection  of  the  slaughter  of 
animals  and  the  preparation  of  the  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products  at  establishments  conducting  such 
operations  for  commerce  shall  not  apply  to 
the  slaughtering  by  any  person  of  animals 
of  hla  own  ralalng.  and  the  preparation  by 
him  and  transportation  in  commerce  of  the 
carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products  of  such  animals  e.xclusively  for  use 
by  him  and  members  of  his  household  and 
his  non-paying  guests  and  employees;  nor 
to  the  custom  slaughter  by  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or 
goats  delivered  by  the  owner  thereof  for 
such  slaughter,  and  the  preparation  by  such 
slaughterer  and  transportation  In  commerce 
of  the  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  and 
meat  food  products  of  such  animals,  ex- 
clusively for  u.5e.  In  the  household  of  such 
owner,  by  hlra  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold and  his  nonpaylng  guests  and  em- 
ployees: Provided.  That  such  custom  slaugh- 
terer does  not  engage  In  the  business  of 
buying  or  selling  any  carcasses,  parts  of 
carcasses,  meat  or  meat  food  products  of 
any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  or  equlnes, 
capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  may.  under  such  sani- 
tary conditions  as  he  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  exempt  from  the  Inspection  re- 
quirements of  this  title  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  preparation  of  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products,  by 
any  person,  firm,  or  corpwratlon  In  any  ter- 
ritory or  the  District  of  Columbia  solely  for 
dlstrlbuUon  within  such  Jurisdiction  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is  imprac- 
ticable to  provide  such  Inspection  within  the 
limits  of  funds  appropriated  for  administra- 
tion of  thlfi  Act  and  that  such  exemption  will 
otherwise  facilitate  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
The  Secretary  may  refuse,  withdraw,  or 
modify  any  exemption  under  this  paragraph 
(b)  In  his  discretion  whenever  he  determines 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  title,  other  than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  inspection  legend,  shall 
apply  to  articles  which  are  exempted  from 
Inspection  or  not  required  to  be  Inspected 
under  this  section." 

Sbc.  12.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by: 

(a)  deleting  the  phrase  "cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats"  and  the  phrase  "cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  or  goata"  wherever  they  appear 
In  title  I  of  the  Act  and  substituting  therefor, 
respectively,  the  phrase  "cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horsee,  mules,  and  other  equlnes"  and 
the  phrase  "cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes"; 

(b)  In  sections  3  and  4  (31  U.S.C.  71,  72), 
deleting  the  phraae  "unsound,  unhealthful, 
unwholesome,  or  otherwLse  unfit  for  human 
food"  each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "adulterated"; 
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(c)  In  section  4  (21  U.S.C.  72),  deleting  the 
phrase  "sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and 
fit  for  human  food"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "not  adulterated"; 

(d)  in  section  4  (21  U.S.C.  72) .  deleting  the 
phrase  "unsound,  unhealthful,  unwhole- 
some, or  In  any  way  unfit  for  human  food" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "adul- 
terated": 

(e)  In  section  6(21  U.S.C.  74) ,  deleting  the 
phrase  "sound,  healthful,  and  wholesome, 
and  which  contains  no  dyes,  chemicals,  pre- 
servatives, or  ingredients  which  render  such 
meat  or  meat  food  products  unsound,  un- 
healthful, unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  human 
food"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"not  adulterated",  and  deleting  the  phrase 
"unsound,  unhealthful,  and  unwholesome, 
or  which  contain  dyes,  chemical,  preserva- 
tives, or  ingredients  which  render  such  meat 
or  meat  food  products  unsound,  unhealthful, 
unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  human  food"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "adul- 
terated"; 

(f)  In  section  8  (21  UB.C.  76).  deleting 
the  phrase  "unclean,  unsound,  unhealthful, 
unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human 
food"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"adulterated"; 

(g)  In  secUon  17  (21  U.S.C.  85).  deleting 
the  phrase  "or  goat  meat,  being  the  meat  of 
animals  killed  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
or  except  as  hereinbefore  provided"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  phrase  "goat  or  equine 
meat": 

(h)  in  section  18  (21  US.C.  86),  deleting 
the  phrase  "sound  and  wholesome.":  and 

(1)  In  section  21  (21  U.S.C.  89),  deleting 
the  phrase  "sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and 
fit  for  himian  food,  and  to  contain  no  dyes, 
chemicals,  preservatives,  or  Ingredient*  which 
render  such  meat  food  product  unsound,  un- 
healthful, imwholesome.  or  unfit  for  human 
food:  and  to  have  been  prepared  under  proper 
sanitary  conditions,  hereinbefore  provided 
for"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"not  adulterated". 

Sbc.  13.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section  in  title  I: 

"Sec.  24.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  conditions  under  which  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  meat,  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes.  capable  of  use  as 
human  food,  shall  be  stored  or  otherwise 
handled  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  In  the  business  of  buying,  selling, 
freezing,  storing,  or  transporting.  In  or  for 
commerce,  or  importing,  such  articles,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  deems  such  action  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  articles  will  not  be 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  when  delivered  to 
the  consumer.  Violation  of  any  such  regula- 
tion is  prohibited.  However,  such  regulations 
shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  or  handling  of 
such  articles  at  any  retail  store  or  other 
establishment  that  would  be  subject  to  this 
section  only  because  of  purchases  In  com- 
merce. If  the  storage  and  handling  of  such 
articles  at  such  establishment  is  regulated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  which  such  establish- 
ment Is  located.  In  a  manner  which  the  Sec- 
retary after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate advisory  committee  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  Act,  determines  Is  adequate 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section." 
Sec.  14.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  after  title  I  thereof,  the  following 
new  sections  as: 

"TTTLE  n— MEAT  PROCESSORS  AND 

RELATED  INDUSTRIES 
"Sec.  201.  Inspection  shall  not  be  provided 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  at  any  establishment 
for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  the  prep- 
aration of  any  carcasses  or  parts  or  products 
of  such  animals,  which  are  not  Intended  for 
use  as  human  food,  but  such  articles  shall, 


prior  to  their  offer  for  sale  or  transportation 
m  commerce,  unless  naturally  Inedible  by 
humans,  be  denatured  or  otherwise  Identi- 
fied as  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  deter  their  use  for  human  food.  No 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  buy,  sell 
transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  transportation 
or  receive  for  transportation,  in  commerce 
or  Import,  any  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat 
or  meat  food  products  of  any  such  animals 
which  are  not  Intended  for  use  as  hiunan 
food  unless  they  are  denatured-  or  otherwise 
identified  as  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  are  naturally  inedible  by 
humans. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  following  classes  cf  per- 
sons, firms,  and  corporations  shall  keep  such 
records  as  will  fully  and  correctly  disclose 
ail  transactions  Involved  In  their  businesses; 
and  all  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  sub- 
ject to  such  requirements  shall,  at  all  reason- 
able times,  upo  .  nonce  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary,  afford  such 
representative  access  to  their  places  of  busi- 
ness and  opportunity  to  examine  the  facili- 
ties, Inventory,  and  records  thereof,  to  copy 
all  such  records,  and  to  take  reasonable 
samples  of  their  Inventory  upon  payment  of 
the  fair  market  value  therefor — 

"(1)  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage,  for  commerce.  In  the  business  of 
slaughtering  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  ot.'ier  equlnes,  or  preparing, 
freezing,  packaging,  or  labeling  any  carcasses! 
or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses,  of  any  such 
animals,  for  use  as  human  food  or  animal 
food; 

"(2)  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  In  the  business  of  buying  or 
selling  (as  meat  brokers,  wholesalers,  or 
otherwise),  or  transporting.  In  commerce,  or 
storing  In  or  for  commerce,  or  Importing,  any 
carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses, 
of  any  such  animals; 

'(3)  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  in  business,  in  or  for  commerce, 
as  renderers.  or  engage  In  the  business  of 
buying,  selling,  or  trunsportlng.  In  commerce, 
or  Importing,  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or 
diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  parts  of  the  car- 
casses of  any  such  animals  that  died  other- 
wise than  by  slaughter. 

"(b)  Any  record  required  to  be  maintained 
by  this  section  shall  be  maintained  for  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"Sec.  203.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  engage  In  business,  in  or  for  commerce, 
as  a  meat  broker.  Tenderer,  or  animal  food 
manufacturer,  or  engage  In  business  In  com- 
merce as  a  wholesaler  of  any  carcasses,  or 
parts  or  products  of  the  carcasses,  of  any 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equines,  whether  Intended  for  human 
food  or  other  purposes,  or  engage  in  business 
as  a  public  warehouseman  storing  any  such 
articles  In  or  for  commerce,  or  engage  In  the 
business  of  buying,  selling,  or  transporting 
In  commerce,  or  importing,  any  dead,  dying, 
disabled,  or  diseased  animals  of  the  specified 
kinds,  or  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  such 
animals  that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaugh- 
ter, unless,  when  required  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  he  has  registered  with  the 
Secretary  his  name,  and  the  address  of  each 
place  of  business  at  which,  and  all  trade 
names  under  which,  he  conducts  such  busi- 
ness. 

"Sec.  204.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  In  the  business  of  buying,  selling,  or 
transporting  In  commerce,  or  Importing, 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  animals,  or 
any  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  animals 
that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  shall 
buy.  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce,  or  Import,  any  dead,  dying,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine.  goat«. 
horses,  mules  or  other  equlnes,  or  parts  of 
the  carcasses  of  any  such  animals  that  died 


otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  unless  such 
transaction,  transportation,  or  Importation 
is  made  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
such  animals,  or  the  unwholesome  parts  or 
products  thereof,  will  be  prevented  from 
being  used  for  human  food  purposes. 

"Sec.  205,  The  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  by  section  202,  203,  or  204  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  specified  kinds  of 
business  In  or  for  commerce  may  be  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations engaged.  In  any  State  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  such  kinds 
of  business  but  not  In  or  for  commerce, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
consultation  with  an  appropriate  advisory 
committee  provided  for  in  section  301  of  this 
Act,  that  the  State,  territory,  or  District  does 
not  have  comparable  authority  under  Its 
laws  or  such  authority  Is  not  exercised  In  a 
maiuier  to  effectuate  the  purpKJses  of  this 
Act;  and  in  such  case  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202,  203,  or  204.  respectively,  shall  apply 
to  such  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  to 
the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
If  they  were  engaged  in  such  business  In  or 
for  commerce  and  the  transactions  Involved 
were  In  commerce." 

Sec.  15.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  after  title  II  thereof,  the  following 
new  section  as: 

"TITLE      m — FE0ERAI,     AND     STATE     COOPERATION 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  consuming  public  from 
meat  and  meat  food  products  that  are  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  and  to  assist  In  efforts 
by  State  and  other  Government  agencies  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  In  furtherance  of 
this  policy — 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  whenever 
he  determines  that  It  would  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  to  cooperate  with  the 
appropriate  State  agency  In  developing  and 
administering  a  State  meat  Inspection  pro- 
gram In  any  State  which  has  enacted  a  State 
meat  Inspection  law  that  Imposes  mandatory 
ante  mortem  and  post  mortem  Inspection,  re- 
inspectlon,  and  sanitation  requirements  that 
are  consistent  with  those  under  title  I  of  this 
Act,  with  respect  to  all  or  certain  classes  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  State  in  slaughtering 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  or  equlnes.  or  pre- 
paring the  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  or 
meat  food  products,  of  any  such  animals  for 
use  as  human  food  solely  for  distribution 
■within  such  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  that  It  would  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  cooperate 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  In  develop- 
ing and  administering  State  programs  under 
State  laws  containing  authorities  comparable 
to  those  provided  In  title  II  of  this  Act;  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  In  carrying  out  anv  prortslons  of  this 
Act. 

"(3)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies  under 
this  section  may  Include  furnishing  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  (1)  advisory  assist- 
ance In  planning  and  otherwise  developing 
an  adequate  State  program  under  the  State 
law;  and  (11)  technical  and  laboratory  as- 
sistance and  training  (Including  necessary 
currlcular  and  Instructional  materials  and 
equipment),  and  financial  and  other  aid  for 
administration  of  such  a  program.  The 
amount  to  be  contributed  to  any  State  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  from  Federal 
funds  for  any  year  shall  not  exceed  50  p>er 
centum  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  co- 
operative program;  and  the  Federal  funds 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  desiring 
to  cooperate  on  an  equitable  basis.  Such  co- 
operation and  payment  shall  be  contingent  at 
all  times  upon  the  administration  of  the 
State  program  In  a  manner  which  the  Sec- 
retary, In  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
advisory   committee   appointed   under   para- 


graph (4),  deems  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  such  representa- 
tives o'  appropriate  State  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  may  desig- 
nate to  consult  with  him  concerning  State 
and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to  meat 
Inspection  and  other  matters  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act,  including  evaluating  State 
programs  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  ob- 
taining better  coordination  and  more  uni- 
formity among  the  State  programs  and  t)e- 
tween  the  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
adequate  protection  of  consumers. 

"(b)  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  in  the  State 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  State  programs  having  ob- 
jectives similar  to  those  under  this  Act. 
When  the  State  program  Includes  perform- 
ance of  certain  functions  by  a  municipality 
or  other  subordinate  governmental  unit, 
such  unit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
State'  means  any  State  (Including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  or  territory  or  as 
defined  In  section  1  of  this  Act:  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Sec.  16.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  after  title  III  thereof, 
the  following  nev,-  sections  as : 

"TITLE    IV— AUXILIARY    PROVISIONS 

•'Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  may  i  for  such 
period,  or  Indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  refuse 
to  provide,  or  withdraw,  inspection  service 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
establishment  If  he  determines,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  is  accorded  to  the  appli- 
cant for.  or  recipient  cf.  such  service,  that 
such  applicant  or  recipient  Is  unfit  to  engage 
in  any  business  requiring  inspection  under 
title  I  because  the  applicant  or  recipient,  or 
anyone  responsibly  connected  with  the  appli- 
cant or  recipient,  has  been  convicted,  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court,  of  ( 1 )  any  felony,  or 
i2)  more  than  one  violation  of  any  law, 
other  than  a  felony,  based  upon  the  acquir- 
ing, handling,  or  distributing  of  unwhole- 
some, mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged 
food  or  upon  fraud  in  connection  with  trans- 
actions In  food.  This  section  shall  not  affect 
in  any  way  other  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
wlthditfwal  of  inspection  services  under  title 
I  from  establishments  failing  to  maintain 
sanitary  conditions  or  to  destroy  condemned 
carcasses,  parts,  meat  or  meat  food  products. 

■For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  connected 
with  the  business  if  he  was  a  partner,  officer, 
director,  holder,  or  owner  of  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  its  voting  stock  or  employee  In  a 
managerial  or  executive  capacity. 

"Sec.  402,  'Whenever  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat  or  meat  food  product  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other 
equlnes,  or  any  product  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  a  meat  food  product,  or  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goat,  or  equine  is  found  by  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
upon  any  premises  where  It  Is  held  for  pur- 
poses of,  or  during  or  after  distribution  In. 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  title  I  or  II 
of  this  Act,  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
any  such  article  is  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
and  Is  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  or  that 
It  has  not  been  Inspected,  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other 
Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  that 
such  article  or  animal  has  been  or  Is  in- 
tended to  be,  distributed  In  violation  of  any 
such  provisions.  It  may  be  detained  by  such 
representative  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty  days,  pending  action  under  section 
403  of  this  Act  or  notification  of  any  Federal, 


State,  or  other  governmental  authorities  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  such  article  or  animal, 
and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any  person,  firm, 
or  corpioratlon  from  the  place  at  which  It  is 
located  when  so  detained,  until  reie€ified  by 
such  representative.  All  official  marks  may  be 
required  by  such  representative  to  be  re- 
moved from  such  article  or  animal  before  It 
is  released  unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  the  article  or  ani- 
mal Is  eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  carcass,  part  of  a  car- 
cass, meat  or  meat  food  product  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other 
equlnes,  or  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dis- 
eased cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goat,  or  equine, 
that  Is  being  transported  In  conxmerce  or 
otherwise  subject  to  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act, 
or  Is  held  for  sale  In  the  United  States  after 
such  transportation,  and  that  (\)  Is  or  has 
been  prepared,  sold,  transported,  or  other- 
wise distributed  or  offered  or  received  for 
distribution  In  violation  of  this  Act.  or  (2) 
is  capable  of  use  as  human  food  and  Is 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded,  or  (3)  in  any 
other  way  Is  In  violation  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  and  seized 
and  condemned,  at  any  lime,  on  a  libel  of 
Information  In  any  United  States  district 
court  or  other  proper  court  as  provided  In 
section  404  of  this  Act  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  article  or  animal  Is  found. 
If  the  article  or  animal  is  condemned  It  shall, 
after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  disposed  of  by 
destruction  or  sale  as  the  court  may  direct 
and  the  proceeds.  If  sold,  less  the  court  costs 
and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  ex- 
penses, shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  article  or  animals 
shall  not  be  sold  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction 
In  which  It  Is  sold:  Provided.  That  upon  the 
execution  and  delivery  of  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient bond  conditioned  that  the  article  or 
animal  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
disposal  Is  made,  the  court  may  direct  that 
such  article  or  animal  be  delivered  to  the 
owner  thereof  subject  to  such  super'vlslon  by 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
as  Is  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
applicable  laws.  'When  a  decree  of  condemna- 
tion is  entered  against  the  article  or  animal 
and  It  Is  released  under  bond,  or  destroyed, 
court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage  and  o'ther 
proper  expenses  shall  be  awarded  against  the 
person,  if  any,  intervening  as  claimant  of 
the  article  or  animal.  The  p>roceedlng8  In 
such  libel  cases  shall  conform,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  to  the  proceedings  In  admiralty, 
except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by 
Jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  Joined  In  any  case, 
and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit 
of  and  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
In  no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  con- 
demnation or  seizure  conferred  by  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  other  laws. 

"Sec.  404.  The  United  States  district  courts. 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  court 
of  American  Ssunoa.  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  other  terrttories.  are  vested  with 
Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  and  to 
prevent  and  restrain  rtolatlons  of.  this  Act. 
and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In  all  other  kinds 
of  cases  arising  under  this  Act.  except  as 
provided  In  section  7(e)   of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  405.  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults. 
resists,  opposes.  Impedes,  Intimidates,  or  In- 
terferes with  any  person  while  engaged  In 
or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  nx>re 
than  three  years,  or  both,  'Whoever,  in  the 
commission  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  znott  than 
ten  years,  or  both.  'Whoever  kills  any  person 
while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
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formance  of  his  olBcial  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  punlehed  as  provided  under  section 
lUl  and  1114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
'Sec.  40e.  (a  I  Any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion who  vlolatea  any  provision  of  this  Act 
for  which  no  other  criminal  penalty  is  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  both  such  Imprisonment  and  fine;  but  If 
such  violation  Involves  Intent  to  defraud,  or 
any  distribution  or  attempted  distribution 
of  an  article  that  Is  adulterated  (except  as 
defined  m  section  Km)  (8)  of  this  Act).  sTich 
person,  arm,  or  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
both:  Provided.  That  no  person.  Arm,  or  cor- 
poration, shall  be  subject  to  penalties  under 
this  section  for  receiving  for  transportation 
any  article  or  animal  in  violation  of  this  Act 
If  such  receipt  was  made  In  good  faith,  unless 
such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  refuses  to 
furnish  on  request  of  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  such  article  or  ani- 
mal, and  copies  of  all  documents,  If  any 
there  be,  pertaining  to  the  delivery  of  the 
article  or  animal  to  him. 

"lb)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
for  prosecution  or  for  the  Institution  of  Ilbe! 
or  Injunction  proceedings,  minor  violations 
of  this  Act  whenever  he  believes  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  adequately  served  by 
a  suitable  written  notice  of  warning. 

••Sec.  407.  For  the  efficient  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 
(Including  penalties  i   of  section  6,  8    9    and 
10  of  the  .^ct  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  a 
Federal    Trade    Commission,     to    define    its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes' 
approved  September  26.   1914   (38  Stat    721- 
723   as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  46.  48,  49.  and  50) 
(except  paragraphs  (c)   through  (h)   of  sec- 
tion 6  and  the  last  paragraph  of  section  9), 
and  the  provisions  of  subsection  409(1)    of 
the  Communications  Act  of   1934    (48  Stat 
1096,    as    amended:    47    US.C.    409(1)  K    are 
made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretarv  In  administering 
and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to    any    person,    firm,    or    corporation    with 
respect  to  whom  such  authority  Is  exercised. 
The  Secretary,  In  person  or  by  such  agents 
as  he  may  designate,  may  prosecute  any  In- 
quiry necessary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,   and  the 
powers  conferred  by  said  sections  9  and   10 
of  the  Act  of  September  26,  1914.  as  amended, 
on  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  by  any  court  designated  in  section  404 
of  thla  Act. 

••3«c.  408.  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facili- 
ties and  operations  of  any  establishment  at 
which  Inspection  is  provided  under  title  I 
of  this  Act,  which  are  In  addition  to.  or  dif- 
ferent than  those  made  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  Impoeed  by  any  State  or  territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  except  that  any 
such  Jurisdiction  may  ImfKwe  recordkeeping 
and  other  requirements  within  the  scope  of 
section  202  of  this  Act.  If  consistent  there- 
with, with  respect  to  any  such  establishment. 
Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or  Ingredient 
requirements  In  addition  to.  or  different  than, 
those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  im- 
posed by  any  State  or  territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  articles 
prepared  at  any  establishment  under  In- 
spection in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments under  title  I  of  this  Act.  but  any 
State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
may.  consistent  with  the  requirements  under 
this  Act.  exercise  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  the  Secretary  over  articles  required  to 
be  inspected  under  said  title,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  distribution  for  hu- 
man food  purposes  of  any  such  articles  which 
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are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  and  are  out- 
side of  such  an  establishment,  or.  in  the  case 
of  Imported  articles  which  are  not  at  such 
an  establishment,  after  their  entry  Into  the 
United  States.  This  Act  shall  not  preclude 
any  State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  making  requirement  or  taking 
other  action,  consistent  with  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  any  other  matters  regulated  under 
this  Act. 

••Sec.  409.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  including  section  902(b) 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  392(a) ),  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  derogate  from  any  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  prior  to  enactment  hereof. 

•(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  by 
section  402  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  purposes 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  any  carcass, 
part  thereof,  meat,  or  meat  food  product  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  or  equines  that 
is  outside  any  premises  at  which  inspection 
is  being  malnteined  under  this  Act.  and  for 
such  purposes  the  first  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  section  402  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"Sec.  410.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  on  the  operations  and  effective- 
ness of  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  The  provisions  relating  to  equine 
meat  and  meat  food  products  beginning  with 
the  phrase  •'And.  hereafter. ••  under  the  head- 
ing "BtTREAu  or  Animal  Inddstrt"  and  the 
subheading  "meat  inspection,  bttrzau  or 
ANIMAL  industry:"  In  the  Act  approved  July 
24.  1919.  entitled  "An  Act  making  approprU- 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen himdred  and  twenty"  (41  Stat.  241;  2! 
U.S.C.  96).  and  paragraph  (b)  of  section  306 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  689.  as 
amended;  19  U.S.C.  1306(b))  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances 
is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  remaining  amendments 
and  of  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (a)   through  (d) : 

(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)(1) 
and  (c)  of  section  10  and  the  provisions  of 
section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  as  amended  by  sections  7  and  10  of  this 
Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section  17  of  this 
Act  repealing  paragraph  (b)  of  section  306  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment hereof. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  equines 
(Other  than  horses)  and  their  carcasses  and 
parts  thereof,  meat,  and  meat  food  products 
thereof  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  enactment  hereof. 

(C)  Section  11  of  this  Act.  amending  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
shall  become  effective  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment hereof. 

(d)  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  as  added  by  section  14  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 


Mr.  PURCELL  (^durlng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 


that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  read  and  considered  er 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  13,  strike  the  word  "territory" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Ter- 
ritory". 

Page  3,  line  18,  strike  the  word  ••terri- 
tory" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
•'Territory. 

Page  3,  line  19.  strike  the  word  •ter- 
ritory" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
•'Territory" 

Page  3.  line  22,  strike  the  word  •'terri- 
tories" and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"Territories". 

Page  10,  line  19.  strike  the  word  "or" 
and    insert,    In   lieu    thereof   the   word   •'of 

Page  20.  line  13.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  individual  who  purchases  meat  or 
meat  products  outside  the  United  States  for 
his  own  consumption  except  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  meat  or  meat  products  shall 
not  exceed  fifty  pounds." 

Page  22.  line  9.  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tory" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory". 

Page  25.  line  19,  strike  the  word  '•terri- 
tory" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory.'* 

Pag.;  29,  line  18.  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tory" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory". 

Page  32.  line  21,  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tory" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory". 

Page  34,  line  5,  Insert  the  following; 
"The  determination  and  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  thereto  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the 
affected  applicant  for,  or  reclpent  of.  Inspec- 
tion service  files  application  for  Judicial  re- 
view within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  order  In  the  appropriate  court 
as  provided  in  section  404.  Judicial  review  of 
any  such  order  shall  be  upon  the  record 
upon  which  the  determination  and  order  are 
based." 

Page  34.  line  19.  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tory" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory". 

Page  37,  line  4,  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tories" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territories". 

Page  39.  line  21.  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tory" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory". 

Page  40,  line  2,  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tory" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory"'. 

Page  40,  line  8,  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tory" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory". 

Page  40.  line  14.  strike  the  word  "terri- 
tory" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Territory". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


.AMENDMENTS   OrrERED    BT    MR.    PtTRCEli 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
•  AO  additional  amendments  that  are 
technical  in  nature,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Purcell:  On 
page  29,  line  14.  strike  the  word  "territory" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "Terrt- 

'''on  page  42,  line  18,  strike  "17"  and  insert 
Inlleu  thereof  "18", 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Purcell]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Sl-BSTrrCTB  AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  SMFTH 
or  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.vniendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
Strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause  of 
HR  12144  and  Insert: 

•Tkat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Whole- 
iome  Meat  Act  and  that  the  provisions  ap- 
pearing under  the  subheading  'for  meat  in- 
spection:' under  the  beading  'BtmEAU  or  ani- 
mal industrt'  in  the  Act  approved  March  4, 
1907,  entitled  'An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
"seal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  elghf  (34  Stat.  1260-1265.  as 
amended;  21  U.S.C.  71-91),  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Acf; 
the  arst  twenty  paragraphs  thereof  are  here- 
by designated,  respectively,  as  section  3 
through  22,  and  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  paragraphs  thereof  as  section  23:  and 
said  sections  3  through  23  are  hereby  deslg- 
r.ited  .«  'TITLE  I  — INSPECTION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS: ADXTLTERATION  AND  MISBRAND- 
ING'. .  ^ 
■Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
:s  hereby  amended  by  adding.  In  title  I  new 
sections  1  and  2  reading,  respectively,  as 
follows 

■■  'Sectton  1.  As  used  In  this  Act,  except  as 
otherwise  specified,  the  following  terms  shall 
have  the  meanings  stated  below: 

"  '(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary or  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
or  his  delegatee. 

■  'lb)  The  term  "firm"  means  any  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  unincorporated 
bv;siness  organization. 

■■■(c)   The  term  "meat  broker'  means  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  In  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  carcasses,  parts 
of  carcasses,  meat,  or  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equines  on  commission,  or  otherwise 
negotiating  purchases  or  sales  of  such  articles 
other  than  for  his  own  account  or  as  an  em- 
p'.oyee  of  another  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
'■(d)    The    term    "rendered"    means    any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the 
business  of  rendering  carcasses,  or  parts  or 
prrxiucts  of   the  carcasses,  of  cattle,  sheep. 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equines, 
except   rendering   conducted    under    Inspec- 
tion or  exemption  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 
"'(e)    The   term   "animal   food   manufac- 
turer" means  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  In   the  business  of  manufac- 
turing   or    processing    animal    food    derived 
wholly  or  In  part  from  carcasses,  or  parts  or 
products  of  the  carcasses,   of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,     goats,      horses,      mules,      or      other 
equines. 
"'(f)   The  term  "State"  means  any  State 


of  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"•(g)  The  t«rm  "Territory"  means  Guam. 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 
American  Samoa,  and  any  other  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  excluding 
the  Canal  Zone. 

"•(h)(1)  The  term  "commerce"  means 
commerce  between  any  State,  any  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  place 
outside  thereof:  or  between  points  within 
the  same  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  through  any  place  outside 
thereof,  or  within  any  territory  not  orga- 
nized with  a  legislative  body,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"•(h)(2)  The  term  "conrunerce"  shall  also 
mean  commerce  within  any  State,  Territory. 
or  the  EKstrict  of  Columbia  ■  hlch  has  a  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  commerce  between  any 
State,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  anv  place  outside  thereof. 

••  'The  operations,  activities,  or  enterprise 
of  any  person,  firm,  or  establishment  which 
does  not  sell  meats  or  meat  products  that 
move  across  State  lines  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  substantial  effect  upon  commerce 
when  such  operations,  activities,  and  en- 
terprise from  rendering,  slaughtering,  proc- 
essing and  handling  meat  and  meat  food 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food 
shall  have  an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
In  excess  of  $250,000  exclusive  of  excise  or 
sales  taxes  which  are  separately  stated. 

"  '(I)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  of  the  United  States, 

'•  •(J)  The  term  •meat  food  producf  means 
anv  product  c^ipable  of  use  as  human  food 
which  is  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  any 
meat  or  other  portion  of  the  carcass  of  any 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  excepting  prod- 
ucts which  contain  meat  or  other  portions 
of  such  carcasses  only  In  a  relatively  small 
proportion  or  historically  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  consumers  as  products  of  the  meat 
food  industry,  and  wlilch  are  exempted  from 
definition  as  a  meat  food  product  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  assure  that  the  meat  or  other 
portions  of  such  carcasses  contained  In  such 
product  are  not  adulterated  and  that  such 
products  are  not  represented  as  meat  food 
products.  This  term  as  applied  to  food  prod- 
ucts of  equines  shall  have  a  meaning  com- 
parable to  that  provided  in  this  paragraph 
with    respect    to    cattle,    sheep,    s-wlne,    and 

goats. 

"  '(k)  The  term  "capable  of  use  as  human 
food"  shall  apply  to  any  carcass,  or  part  or 
product  of  a  carcass,  of  any  animal,  unless  It 
Is  denatured  or  otherwise  identified  as  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  deter  its  use  as  human  food,  or  it  Is 
naturally  Inedible  by  humans. 

"'(1)  The  term  "prepared"  means  slaugh- 
tered canned,  salted,  rendered,  boned,  cut 
up,  or  otherwise  manufactured  or  processed. 
•'  '(m)  The  term  "adulterated"  shall  apply 
to  any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat 
food  product  under  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances 

•■  '(1)  If  it  bears  or  contains  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
It  injurious  to  health;  but  in  case  the  sub- 
stance is  not  an  added  substance,  such  article 
shall  not  be  considered  adulterated  under 
this  clause  if  the  quantity  of  such  substance 
in  or  on  such  article  does  not  ordinarily  ren- 
der it  Injurious  to  health: 

■■■(2)  (A)  If  It  bears  or  contains  (by  rea- 
son of  administration  of  any  substance  to  the 
live  animal  or  otherwise)  any  added  poison- 
ous or  added  deleterious  substance  (other 
than  one  which  is  (1)  a  pesticide  chemical  in 
or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity;  (U)  a 
food  additive:  or  (111)  a  color  additive) 
which  may.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, make  such  article  unfit  for  human 
food; 

••■(B)    If  It  Is,  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  raw 
agricultural  commodity  and  such  commodity 


bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  which 
Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
"  '(C)  If  it  bears  or  contains  any  food  addi- 
tive which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  409  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  .^ct. 

'■■(D)  if  It  bears  or  contains  any  color 
additive  which  Is  unsafe  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  706  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  That  an  article 
which  is  not  adulterated  under  clause  iBi, 
(C),  or  (D)  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed 
adulterated  If  use  of  the  pesticide  chemical, 
food  additive,  or  color  additive  In  or  on  such 
article  Is  prohibited  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretarv  In  establishments  at  which  Inspec- 
tion Is  maintained  under  title  I  of  this  Act: 
"•(3)  If  It  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance 
or  Is  for  anv  other  reason  unsound,  unhealth- 
ftU.  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
human  food; 

••'(4)  If  It  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or 
held  under  unsanitary  conditions  whereby 
It  may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  it  may  have  been  rendered  Inju- 
rious to  health; 

"'(5)  If  It  Is,  In  whole  or  In  part,  the 
product  of  an  animal  which  has  died  other- 
wise than  by  slaughter; 

■"  (6)  If  its  container  Is  composed.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substance  which  may  render  the  contents 
Injurious  to  health; 

"•(7)  If  it  has  been  Intentionally  sub- 
jected to  radiation,  unless  the  use  of  the 
radiation  was  In  conformity  with  a  regula- 
tion or  exemption  In  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 409  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act; 

••  '(8)  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
in  whole  or  in  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom;  or  If  any  substance  has  been  sub- 
stituted, wholly  or  In  part  therefor;  or  If 
damage  or  Inferiority  has  been  concealed  in 
any  manner;  or  If  any  substance  hM  been 
added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith 
so  as  to  Increase  its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce 
its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  it  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  Is;  or 

"■(9)  If  in  margarine  containing  animal 
fat  and  any  of  the  raw  material  used  therein 
consisted  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any  filthy, 
putrid,  or  decomposed  substance. 

■••(n)  The  term  "mlsbranded"  shall  apply 
to  any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat 
food  product  under  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

'•  '(1)  If  Its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular; 

"•(2)  If  It  Is  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  food: 

"  '(3)  If  It  Is  an  imitation  of  another  food, 
unless  Its  label  bears.  In  t>-pe  of  uniform  size 
and  prominence,  the  word  "Imitation"  and 
Immediately  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  food 
imitated; 

•■  (4)  If  Its  container  Is  so  made,  formed, 
or  filled  as  to  be  misleading; 

"'(5)  if  in  a  package  or  other  container 
unless  It  bears  a  label  showing  (A)  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor;  and  (Bi  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  In 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count:  Provided,  That  under  clause  (Bi  of 
this  subparagraph  (5).  reasonable  variations 
may  be  permitted,  and  exemptions  as  to 
small  packages  may  be  established,  by  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"•(6)  If  any  word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  or  under  authority 
of  this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  other 
labeling  Is  not  prominently  placed  thereon 
■with  such  consplcuousness  (as  compared 
with  other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  de- 
vices. In  the  labeling)  and  In  such  terms  as 
to  render  It  likely  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  Individual  tinder  custo- 
mary conditions  of  purchase  and  tise; 
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"  "(7)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  tor  which  a  deflnltion  and  stand- 
ard of  Identity  or  composition  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  unless  (A)  it  conforms 
to  such  definition  and  standard,  and  (B)  its 
label  bears  the  name  of  the  food  specified  in 
the  definition  and  standard  and.  insofar  as 
may  be  required  by  such  regulations,  the 
common  names  of  optional  Ingredients  (other 
than  spices,  flavoring,  and  coloring)  present 
In  such  food; 

"  '(8i  if  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  standard  or  standards 
of  fill  of  container  have  been  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  section  7 
of  this  Act,  and  it  falls  below  the  standard 
of  flu  of  container  applicable  thereto,  unless 
its  label  bears,  in  such  manner  and  form  &a 
such  regulations  specify,  a  statement  that  it 
falls  below  such  standard: 

"  "(9)  If  it  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  ( 7 ) .  unless  its  label  bears 
(A)  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  food. 
If  any  there  be.  and  iB)  In  case  It  is  fabri- 
cated from  two  or  more  ingredients,  the 
common  or  usual  name  of  each  such  in- 
gredient; except  that  spices,  flavr -tngs.  and 
colorings  may.  when  authorized  ty  the  Sec- 
retaury,  be  designated  as  spices,  flavorings, 
and  colorings  without  naming  each:  Pro- 
vided, That,  to  the  extent  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  clause  (B)  of  this 
subparagraph  (9)  is  impracticable,  or  results 
in  deception  or  unfair  competition,  exemp- 
tions shall  be  established  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary; 

"  ■(  10)  if  it  purpKjrts  to  be  or  Is  represented 
for  special  dietary  uses,  unless  Its  label  beairs 
such  Information  concerning  Its  vitamin, 
mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare,  de- 
termines to  be.  and  by  regulations  prescribes 
as.  necessary  In  order  fully  to  Inform  pur- 
chasers as  to  Its  value  for  such  uses: 

•' '( 11)  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  artificial 
flavoring,  artificial  coloring,  or  chemical 
preservative,  unless  it  bears  labeling  stating 
that  fact:  Provided,  That,  to  the  extent  that 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  (11)  is  impracticable,  exemp- 
tions shall  be  established  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary:  or 

"•(12)  If  it  fails  to  bear,  directly  thereon 
or  on  Its  container,  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  the  inspection  legend 
and,  unrestricted  by  any  of  the  foregoing, 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  In  such  regulations  to  assure  that  it 
will  not  have  false  or  misleading  labeling  and 
that  the  public  will  be  informed  of  the  man- 
ner of  handling  required  to  maintain  the 
article  in  a  wholesome  condition. 

"(o)  The  term  label"  means  ::.  display 
of  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon 
the  Immediate  container  (not  Including 
package  liners)  of  any  article. 

"  "(p)  Tli«  term  'labeling"  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  mat- 
ter (1)  upon  any  article  or  any  of  Its  con- 
tainers or  wrappers,  or  (2)  accompanying 
such  article. 

"  '(Q)  The  term  "Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act"  means  the  Act  so  entitled,  ap- 
proved June  25.  1938  |52  Stat.  1040).  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto. 

"'(r)  The  terms  "pesticide  chemical", 
"food  additive",  "color  additive",  and  "r.iw 
agricultural  commodity"  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
"  "(s)  The  term  "official  mark"  means  the 
official  inspection  legend  or  any  other  symbol 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to 
identify  the  status  of  any  article  or  animal 
under  this  Act. 

"  '(t)  The  term  "official  Inspection  legend" 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  reg\ilatlons 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  article  waa 


inspected  and  passed  In  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

"  '(u)  The  term  "official  certificate"  means 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  for  Issuance  by  an  inspector 
or  other  person  performing  official  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  Meat  and  meat  food  products  are 
an  Important  source  of  the  Nation's  total 
supply  of  food.  They  are  consumed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  major  portion  there- 
of moves  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
It  Is  essential  In  the  public  Interest  that  the 
health  and  welfare  of  consumers  be  protected 
by  assuring  that  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts dlstrlbtued  to  them  are  wholesome,  not 
adulterated,   and  properly   marked,    labeled, 
and  packaged.  Unwholesome,  adulterated,  or 
mlsbranded  meat  or  meat  food  products  im- 
pair the  effective  regulation  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, are  Injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  de- 
stroy markets  for  wholesome,  not  adulterated, 
and  properly  labeled  and  packaged  meat  and 
meat   food   products,    and   result   in   sundry 
losses  to  livestock  producers  and  processors 
of  meat  and  meat  food  products,  as  well  as 
injury    to    consumers.    The     unwholesome, 
adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  deceptively  pack- 
aged articles  can  be  sold  at  lower  prices  and 
compete   unfairly   with   the  wholesome,  not 
adulterated,  and  properly  labeled  and  pack- 
aged articles,  to  the  detriment  of  consum- 
ers  and   the   public  generally.   It   Is   hereby 
found   that  all   articles  and  animals   which 
are  regulated  under  this  Act  are  either  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  or  substantial- 
ly affect  such  commerce,  and  that  regulation 
by    the    Secretary    and    cooperation    by    the 
States   and   other   Jurisdictions   as   contem- 
plated by  this  Act  are  appropriate   to  pre- 
vent and  eliminate  burdens  upon  such  com- 
merce,   to    effectively    regulate    such    com- 
merce, and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  consumers." 

"Sec  3.  Said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended 
by- 

"(a)  deleting  the  phrase  'interstate  or 
foreign'  wherever  It  appears  In  sections  3 
through  23  of  title  I  of  said  Act;  and 

•(b)  deleting  in  section  3  of  said  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  71)  the  phrase  'the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, at  his  discretion,  may'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'the  Secretary  shall' 
and  deleting  the  words  'of  Agriculture'  where- 
ever  they  appear  after  the  word  'Secretary' 
thereafter  In  title  I  of  the  Act. 

"Sec.  4,  Section  4  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  72) 
is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  phrases 
'for  human  consimiptlon'  and  'for  transpor- 
tation or  sale',  and  by  inserting  after  the 
word  'commerce'  the  phrase  'which  are 
capable  of  use  as  human  food'. 

"Sec  5.  Section  5  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  73) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'The  Secretary  may 
limit  the  entry  of  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat  and  meat  food  products,  and  other 
materials  into  any  establishment  at  which 
inspection  under  this  title  is  maintained, 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
to  assure  that  allowing  the  entry  of  such 
articles  Into  such  Inspected  establishments 
will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.' 

"Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  75) 
Is  hereby  amended  by — 

"(a)  deleting  the  provisions  thereof  read- 
ing as  follows:  ".  and  no  such  meat  or  meat 
food  products  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  any 
false  or  deceptive  name:  but  established  trade 
name  or  names  which  are  usual  to  such  prod- 
ucts and  which  are  not  false  and  deceptive 
and  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary are  permitted"; 

"(b)  designating  the  remaining  provisions 
as  paragraph  (a);  and 

"(c)  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the 


following     provisions     as     paragraphs     (b) 
through  (e),  respectively: 

"•"(b)  All  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses 
meat  and  meat  food  products  inspected  at 
any  establishment  under  the  authority  or 
this  title  and  found  to  be  not  adulterated, 
shall  at  the  time  they  leave  the  establish- 
ment bear.  In  distinctly  legible  form,  di- 
rectly  thereon  or  on  their  containers,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  the  information  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (n)  of  section  i  of 
this  Act. 

"'(c)  The  Secretary,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  may  prescribe  (1)  the 
styles  and  sizes  of  type  to  be  used  with  respect 
to  material  required  to  be  Incorporated  m 
labeling  to  avoid  false  or  misleading  labeling 
in  marking  and  labeling  any  articles  or  ani- 
mals subject  to  this  title  or  title  II  of  this 
Act:  and  (2i  definitions  and  standards  of 
identity  or  composition  for  articles  subject 
to  this  title  and  standards  of  fill  of  con- 
tainer for  such  articles  not  inconsistent  with 
any  such  standards  established  under  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 
there  shall  be  consultation  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
such  standards  under  either  Act  relating  to 
articles  subject  to  this  Act  to  avoid  Incon- 
sistency in  such  standards  and  possible  im- 
pairment of  the  coordinated  effective  admin- 
istration of  these  Acts.  There  shall  also  be 
consultation  between  the  Secretary  and  an 
appropriate  advisory  committee  provided  for 
In  section  301  of  this  Act,  prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  standards  under  this  Act,  to 
avoid,  insofar  as  feasible.  Inconsistency  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  standards. 

"  '(d)  No  article  subject  to  this  title  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation,  in  commerce,  under  any  name 
or  other  marking  or  labeling  which  is  false 
or  misleading,  or  In  any  container  of  a  mis- 
leading form  or  size,  but  established  trade 
names  and  other  marking  and  labeling  and 
containers  which  are  not  false  or  misleading 
and  which  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  are 
permitted. 

"'(e)    If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  bellevf 
that  any  marking  or  labeling  or  the  size  or 
form   of  any  container  in   use  or  proposed 
for  use  with  respect  to  any  article  subject  to 
this  title  Is  false  or  misleading  In  any  par- 
ticular, he  may  direct  that  such  use  be  with- 
held  unless  the  marking,   labeling,  or  con- 
tainer is  modified  in  such  manner  as  he  mav 
prescribe  so  that  It  will  not  be  false  or  mis- 
leading.  If  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
using  or  proposing  to  use  the  marking,  label- 
ing, or  container  does  not  accept  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary,  such  person,  Arm 
or  corporation  may  request  a  hearing,  but  the 
xise  of  the  marking,   labeling,  or  container 
shall.  If  the  Secretary  so  directs,  be  withheld 
pending  hearing  and  final  determination  by 
the  Secretary.  Any  such  determination  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  unless,  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such 
final  determination  the  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration adversely  affected  therebv  appeals 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration has  Its  principal  place  of  business  or 
to  the  United   States   Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  pro- 
vUlons  of  section   204   of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards     Act,     1921     (42     Stat.     162.    as 
amended:  7  U.S.C.  194).  shall  be  applicable 
to  appeals  taken  under  this  section." 

"Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
78)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

"  'Sec.  10.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes  or  any 
carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or  meat 
food  products  of  any  such  animals — 

"■(a)  slaughter  any  such  animals  or  pre- 
pare any  such  articles  which  are  capable  of 
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Qje  as  human  food,  at  any  establishment 
nreparlng  any  such  articles  for  commerce, 
except  in  compliance  with  the  reqiilrements 
of  this  Act; 

•"(b)  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce,  (1)  any  such  articles  which  (A) 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  and  (B) 
are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  at  the  time  of 
luch  sale,  transportation,  offer  for  sale  or 
iransportation,  or  receipt  for  transportation: 
or  (2)  any  articles  required  to  be  inspected 
under  this  title  unless  they  have  been  so 
inspected  and  passed: 

"•(c)  do,  with  respect  to  any  such  articles 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  food, 
any  act  while  they  are  being  transported  in 
commerce  or  held  for  sale  after  such  trans- 
portation which  is  intended  to  cause  or  has 
the  effect  of  causing  such  articles  to  be 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded." 

•Sec  8.  Section  11  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
79)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  us  follows: 

••'Sec.  ll'.  (a)  No  brand  manufacturer, 
printer,  or  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  cast,  print,  lithograph,  or  otherwise 
make  any  device  containing  any  official  mark 
or  simulation  thereof,  or  any  label  bearing 
any  such  mark  or  simulation,  or  any  form 
of  official  certificate  or  simulation  thereof, 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

'■  (b)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall— 

""(1)  forge  any  official  device,  mark,  or 
certificate; 

•'  ■  ( 2  I  without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary use  any  official  device,  mark,  or  cer- 
liflcate,  or  simuUition  thereof,  or  alter,  de- 
tach, or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark,  or 
certificate; 

■"(3)  contrary  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  fail  to  use,  or  to 
detach,  deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device, 
mark,  or  certificate: 

■■■(4)  knowingly  poesess.  without  prompt- 
ly notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  representa- 
tive, any  official  device  or  any  counterfeit, 
simulated,  forged,  or  improperly  altered  offi- 
cial certificate  or  any  device  or  label  or  any 
carcass  of  any  animal,  or  part  or  product 
thereof,  bearing  any  counterfeit,  simulated, 
forged,  or  impraperly  altered  official  mark; 
■"(5)  knowingly  make  any  false  state- 
ment in  any  shipper's  certificate  or  other 
nonotficlal  or  official  certificate  provided  for 
in  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary: or 

■•'(6)  knowingly  represent  that  any  ar- 
ticle has  been  inspected  and  passed,  or  ex- 
empted, under  this  Act  when.  In  fact.  It  has, 
respectively,  not  been  so  Inspected  and 
passed,  or  exempted.' 

"Sec  9.  The  present  provisions  of  section 
19  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  87)  are  hereby 
deleted  and  the  following  new  provisions 
.'.re  substituted  therefor: 

"Sec  19.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce,  any  carcasses  of  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equlnes  or  parts  of  such  carcasses,  or 
the  meat  or  meat  food  products  thereof, 
unless  they  are  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  or  labeled  or  otherwise  Identified  as 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  show  the  kinds  of  animals  from 
which  they  were  derived.  When  required  by 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  establish- 
ments at  which  Inspection  is  maintained 
under  this  title,  such  animals  and  their 
carcasses,  parts  thereof  meat  and  meat  food 
products  shall  be  prepared  In  establishments 
separate  from  those  in  which  cattle,  sheep. 
swine,  or  goats  are  slaughtered  or  their  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food 
products  are  prepared.' 

"Sec   10.  The   present  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 20  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  88)  are  hereby 
deleted   and   the   following   new   provlslona 
are  substituted  therefor: 
"  'Sec.  20.  La)   No  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 


casses,  meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other 
equlnes  which  are  capable  of  use  as  human 
food,  shall  be  Imported  into  the  United  States 
If  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
and  unless  they  comply  with  all  the  inspec- 
tion, building  construction  standards,  and  all 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles 
m  commerce  within  the  United  States.  All 
such  imported  articles  shall,  upon  entry  into 
the  United  States,  be  deemed  and  treated 
as  domestic  articles  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  That 
they  shall  be  marked  and  labeled  as  required 
by  such  regulations  for  imported  articles: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  any  Individual  who  pur- 
chases meat  or  meat  products  outside  the 
United  States  for  his  own  consumption  ex- 
cept that  the  total  amount  of  such  meat  or 
meat  products  shall  not  exceed  fifty  pounds. 
"'"(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  destruction  of 
all  such  articles  which  are  imported  contrary 
to  this  section,  unless  (1)  they  are  exported 
by  the  consignee  within  the  time  fixed  there- 
for by  the  Secretar>'.  or  (2)  In  the  case  of 
articles  which  are  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Act  solely  because  of  misbranding  such  ar- 
ticles are  brought  into  compliance  with  the 
Act  under  supervision  of  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretary. 

"  "(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  is 
Imported  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  In  de- 
fault of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a  Hen 
against  such  article  and  any  other  article 
thereafter  imported  under  this  Act  by  or  for 
such  owner  or  consignee. 

"'"(d)   The    knowing    Importation    of    any 
article  contrary  to  this  section  is  prohibited." 
"Sec.  11.  Section  23  of  said  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
requiring  inspection  of  the  slaughter  of 
animals  and  the  preparation  of  the  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
at  establishments  conducting  such  operations 
for  commerce  shall  not  apply  to  the  slaugh- 
tering by  any  person  of  animals  of  his  own 
raising,  and"  the  preparation  by  him  and 
transportation  in  commerce  of  the  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
of  such  animals  exclusively  for  use  by  him 
and  members  of  his  household  and  his  non- 
paying  guests  and  employees:  nor  to  the  cus- 
tom slaughter  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  deUv- 
ered  by  the  owner  thereof  for  such  slaughter, 
and  the  preparation  by  such  slaughter  and 
transportation  in  commerce  of  the  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
of  such  animals,  exclusively  for  use,  in  the 
household  of  such  owner,  by  him  and  mem- 
bers of  his  household  and  his  nonpaylng 
guests  and  employees:  Provided,  That  such 
custom  slaughterer  does  not  engage  in  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  any  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
ucts of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  or 
equlnes.  capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

••  "(b)  The  Secretary  may,  under  such  sani- 
tary conditions  as  he  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, exempt  from  the  inspection  require- 
ments of  this  title  the  slaughter  of  animals. 
and  the  preparation  of  carcasses,  parts  there- 
of, meat  and  meat  food  products,  by  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  in  any  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  solely  for  distribu- 
tion within  such  Jurisdiction  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  It  is  impracticable  to 
provide  such  inspection  within  the  limits  of 
funds  appropriated  for  administration  of  this 
Act  and  that  such  exemption  will  otherwise 
facilitate  enforcement  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary may  refuse,  withdraw,  or  modify  any 
exemption  under  this  paragraph  (b)  in  his 
discretion  whenever  he  determines  such  ac- 


tion is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act 

"'"(C)  The  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  title,  other  than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  inspection  legend,  shall  ap- 
ply to  articles  which  are  exempted  from  in- 
spection or  not  required  to  be  Inspected  under 
this  section.' 

"Sec.  12.  Said  Act  is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed bv — 

"'(a)  deleting  the  phrase  "cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats'  and  the  phrase  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  or  goats'  wherever  they  appear 
In  title  I  of  the  Act  and  substituting  therefor. 
respectively,  the  phrase  'cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  and  other  equlnes'  and 
the  phrase  'cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  and  other  equlnes"; 

•"(b)  in  sections  3  and  4  (21  U.S.C.  71,  72), 
deleting  the  phrase  'unsound,  unhealthftil. 
unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  htiman 
iood'  each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  •adulterated': 

"(c)  In  section  4  (21  U.S.C.  72).  deleting 
the  phrase  'sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and 
fit  for  human  food"  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  'not  adulterated'; 

"(d)  in  section  4  (21  U.S.C.  72),  deleting 
the  phrase  •unsound,  unhealthful,  unwhole- 
some, or  In  any  way  unfit  for  human  food" 
and  inserting '  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
adulterated'; 

"■(e)  in  section  6  (21  U.S.C.  74),  deleting 
the  phrase  "sound,  healthful,  and  wholesome. 
and  which  contain  no  dyes,  chemicals,  pre- 
servatives, or  Ingredients  which  render  such 
meat  or  meat  food  products  tmsound,  un- 
healthful. unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  human 
food"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  not  adulterated",  and  deleting  the 
phrase  "unsound,  unhealthful.  and  unwhole- 
some, or  which  contain  dyes,  chemicals,  pre- 
servatives, or  ingredients  which  render  such 
meat  or  meat  food  products  unsound,  un- 
healthful, unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  human 
food'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
'adulterated'; 

"(f)  in  section  8  (21  U.S.C.  76).  deleting 
the  phrase  'unclean,  unsound,  unhealthful, 
unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human 
food'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
'adulterated'; 

"(g)  In  section  17  (21  USC.  85),  deleting 
the  phrase  'or  goat  meat,  being  the  meat  of 
animals  killed  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
or  except  as  hereinbefore  provided'  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  phrase  'goat  or  equine 
meat'; 

"(h)  In  section  18  (21  U.S.C.  86),  deleting 
the  phrase  'sotmd  and  wholesome.':  and 

"(1)  in  section  21  (21  U.S.C.  89).  deleting 
the  phrase  sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and 
fit  for  human  food,  and  to  contain  no  dyes, 
chemicals,  preservatives,  or  ingredienu  which 
render  such  meat  food  product  unsound, 
unhealthful.  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for 
human  food;  and  to  have  been  prepared 
under  proper  sanitary  conditions,  hereinbe- 
fore provided  for"  and  InserUng  In  lieu  there- 
of the  phrase  'not  adulterated'. 

"SEC.  13.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  In  title  1: 

"  'Sec.  24.  The  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe  conditions  under  which  car- 
casses, parts  of  carcasses,  meat,  and  meat 
food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  capable  of 
use  as  htiman  food,  shall  be  stored  or  other- 
wise handled  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration engaged  In  the  business  of  buying, 
selling,  freezing,  storing,  or  transporting.  In 
or  for  commerce,  or  Importing,  such  articles, 
whenever  the  Secretary  deems  such  action 
necessary  to  assure  that  such  articles  will  not 
be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  when  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  Violation  of  any  such  regu- 
lation Is  prohibited.  However,  such  regula- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  or  han- 
dling of  such  articles  at  any  retail  store  or 
other  establishment  that  would  be  subject 
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to  this  section  only  because  or  purchases  In 
commerce.  If  the  storage  and  handling  of 
such  articles  at  such  establishment  is  reg- 
ulated under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which 
such  establishment  is  located,  in  a  manner 
which  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  advisory-  committee  provided 
for  in  section  301  of  this  Act,  determines  Is 
adequate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section.' 

"Sec.  14.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  title  I  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections  as : 

•'  'TITLE   n— MEAT  PROCESSORS   AND 

RELATED  INDUSTRIES 
"  Sec.  201.  Inspection  shall  not  be  provided 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  at  any  establish- 
ment for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnel^ 
or  the  preparation  of  any  carcasses  or  parte 
or  products  of  such  animals,  which  are  not 
Intended  for  use  as  human  food,  but  such 
articles  shall,  prior  to  their  offer  for  sale 
or  transportation  in  commerce,  unless  nat- 
urally Inedible  by  humans,  be  denatured  or 
otherwise  Identified  as  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  to  deter  trffelr  use  for 
human  food.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  buy.  sell,  transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or 
transportation,  or  receive  for  transportation, 
in  commerce,  or  Import,  any  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products  of  any 
such  animals,  which  are  not  intended  for 
use  as  human  food  unless  they  are  denatured 
or  otherwise  identified  as  required  by  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  or  are  naturally 
inedible  by  humans. 

"  Sec.  202.  la*  The  following  classes  of 
persons,  firms,  and  corporations  shall  iceep 
such  records  as  will  fully  and  correctly  dis- 
close all  transactions  Involved  In  their  busi- 
nesses: and  all  persons,  firms,  and  corpora- 
tions subject  to  such  requirements  shall,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  upon  notice  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary, 
afford  such  representative  access  to  their 
places  of  business  and  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  facilities,  Inventory,  and  records 
thereof,  to  copy  all  such  records,  and  to  take 
reasonable  samples  of  their  Inventory  upon 
payment  of  the  fair  market  value  therefor  — 
■  ■  1 1 )  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage,  for  commerce.  In  the  business  of 
slaughtering  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  preparing, 
freezing,  packaging,  or  labeling  any  carcasses! 
or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses,  of  any  such 
animals,  for  use  as  human  food  or  animal 
food; 

"■(2)  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  In  the  business  of  buvlng  or 
selling  (as  meat  brokers,  wholesalers  or  other- 
wise!, or  transporting,  in  commerce,  or  stor- 
ing in  or  for  commerce,  or  Importing,  any 
carcasses  or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses. 
of  any  such  animals; 

"■(3)  Any  persons.  Arms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  in  business.  In  or  for  commerce. 
as  Tenderers,  or  engage  in  the  business  of 
buying,  selling,  or  transporting.  In  commerce. 
or  Importing,  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or 
diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  parts  of  the  car- 
casses of  any  such  animals  that  died  other- 
wise than  by  slaughter 

■■•(bl  Any  record  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  this  section  shall  be  malnUlned 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

"  'Sec.  203  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  engage  in  business,  in  or  for  commerce, 
as  a  meat  broker.  Tenderer,  or  animal  food 
manufacturer,  or  eng.age  in  business  in  com- 
merce as  a  wholesaler  of  any  carcasses,  or 
parts  or  products  of  the  carcasses,  of  any 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equlnes.  whether  Intended  for  human 
food  or  other  purposes,  or  engage  in  business 
as  a  public  warehouseman  storing  any  such 
articles  in  or  for  commerce,  or  engage  in  the 


business  of  buying,  selling,  or  transporting  In 
commerce,  or  importing,  any  dead,  dying, 
disabled,  or  diseased  animals  of  the  specified 
kinds,  or  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  such 
animals  that  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter,  unless,  when  required  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  he  has  registered  with 
the  Secretary  his  name,  and  the  address  of 
each  place  of  business  at  which,  and  all  trade 
names  under  which,  he  conducts  such 
business. 

"  'Sec.  204.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling,  or 
transporting  in  commerce,  or  importing, 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  animals,  or 
any  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  animals  that 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  shall  buy. 
sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  transportation, 
or  receive  for  transportation,  in  commerce, 
or  Import,  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or 
diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  parts  of  the 
carcasses  of  any  such  animals  that  died 
otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  unless  such 
transaction,  transportation,  or  Importation  is 
made  In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
such  animals,  or  the  unwholesome  parts  or 
products  thereof,  will  be  prevented  from 
being  used  for  human  food  purposes. 

"  'Sec.  205.  The  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  by  section  202,  203,  or  204  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations engaged  In  the  specified  kinds  of 
business  In  or  for  commerce  may  be  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations engaged,  in  any  State  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  such  kinds  of 
business  but  not  In  or  for  commerce,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines,  after  consul- 
tation with  an  appropriate  advisory  commit- 
tee provided  for  In  section  301  of  this  Act, 
that  the  State.  Territory,  or  District  does 
not  have  comparable  authority  under  Its 
laws  or  such  authority  Is  not  exercised  in  a 
manner  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and  In  such  case  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202,  203,  or  204,  respectively,  shall  apply 
to  such  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  to 
the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
If  they  were  engaged  In  such  business  in  or 
for  commerce  and  the  transactions  Involved 
were  in  commerce.' 

"Sec.  15,  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  after  title  U  thereof  the 
following  new  section  as  • 

"  'TITLE  III— FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
COOPERATION 

••  'Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  pohcy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  consuming  public  from 
meat  and  meat  food  products  that  are  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  and  to  assist  In  efforts 
by  State  and  other  Government  agencies  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  In  furtherance  of 
this  p>ollcy — 

"'(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  It  would  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  State  agency  in  developing 
and  administering  a  State  meat  inspection 
program  In  any  State  which  has  enacted  a 
State  meat  lns{)ectlon  law  that  Imposes  man- 
datory ante  mortem  and  post  mortem  In- 
spection, relnspectlon  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements that  are  consistent  with  those 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  all 
or  certain  classes  of  persons  engaged  In  the 
State  in  slaughtering  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  or  equlnes.  or  preparing  the  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products, 
of  any  such  animals  for  the  use  as  human 
food  solely  for  distribution  within  such 
State.  During  the  period  ending  five  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  a  State 
law  and  the  enforcement  thereof  which 
qualifies  establishments  operated  thereunder 
for  Federal  grading  service  shall  be  deemed 
to  meet  the  requirements  under  this  title 
relating  to  the  construction,  fitting,  and 
equipping  of  facilities. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  that  it  would  ef- 


fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  co- 
operate with  appropriate  State  agencies  in 
developing  and  administering  state  pro- 
grams  under  State  laws  containing  authori- 
ties  comparable  to  those  provided  in  title 
II  of  this  Act;  and  to  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  In  carrying  out 
any  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"•(3)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies 
under  this  section  may  include  furnishing 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency  (l)  advisory 
assistance  in  planning  and  otherwise  de- 
veloping an  adequate  State  program  under 
the  State  law;  and  (ID  technical  and  labora- 
tory assistance  and  training  (including 
necessary  curricular  and  instructional  mate- 
rials and  equipment),  and  financial  and 
other  aid  for  administration  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  amount  to  be  contributed  to 
any  State  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion from  Federal  funds  for  any  year  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centimi  of  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  cooperative  program;  and 
the  Federal  funds  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  desiring  to  cooperate  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  Such  cooperation  and  payment 
shall  be  contingent  at  all  times  upon  the 
administration  of  the  State  program  in  a 
manner  which  the  Secretary.  In  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (4),  deems  ade- 
quate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

■  (4)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  such  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  State  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  may  desig- 
nate to  consult  with  him  concerning  State 
and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to  meat 
inspection  and  other  matters  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act.  Including  evaluating  State 
programs  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  ob- 
taining better  coordination  and  more  uni- 
formity among  the  State  programs  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
adequate  protection  of  consumers. 

"'(b)  The  appropriate  State  agencv  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  in  the  State 
which  Is  primarily  responsible  for  the  cc- 
ordination  of  the  State  programs  havlne  ob- 
jectives similar  to  those  under  thi.s  Act 
When  the  State  program  Includes  perform- 
ance of  certain  functions  by  a  municipality 
or  other  subordinate  governmental  unit,  such 
unit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
State   agency   for   purpo.ces   of   this  section 

"'(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  means  anv  State  (Includln^r  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco)  or  Terrlton- 
as  defined  In  section  1  of  this  Act;  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  ' 

"Sec  16.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further 
amended  bv  adding  after  title  III  thereof  the 
following  new  sections  as: 

■  'TITLE  TV— AUXILIARY  PROWSIONS 
"'Sec.   401.  Ttie  Secretary  mav   (for  such 

period,  or  Indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purmses  of  this  Act)  refuse 
to  nrovlde.  or  withdraw.  Inspection  service 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  with  respect  tj  .iny 
establishment  If  he  determines,  after  op- 
pKJrtunlty  for  a  hearing  Is  accorded  to  the 
applicant  for.  or  recipient  of.  such  service. 
that  such  applicant  or  recipient  is  unfit  t? 
engage  In  any  business  requlrlne  Inspection 
under  title  I  because  the  applicant  or  re- 
cipient, or  anyone  resi^onslbly  connected  with 
the  applicant  or  recipient,  has  been  convicted. 
In  any  Federal  or  State  court,  of  (1)  any 
felony,  or  (2)  more  than  one  violation  of  rtny 
law.  other  thTn  a  felon  v.  based  upon  the 
acquiring,  handling,  or  distributing  of  un- 
wholesome, mislabeled,  or  decptlvelv  mck- 
nged  food  or  upon  fraud  In  connection 
with  transactions  In  food.  This  s«'otlon 
shall  not  affect  In  any  way  other  provislon.s 
of  this  Act  for  withdrawal  of  Inspection  serv- 
ices under  title  I  from  establishments  fin- 
ing to  maintain  sanitary  conditions  or  to 
destroy  condemned  carca.sses.  pa'^ts,  me.it  or 
meat  food  products. 
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•  'For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  person 
Bhall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  connected 
with  the  business  if  he  was  a  partner,  of- 
ficer, director,  holder,  or  owner  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  Its  voting  stock  or  em- 
ployed In  a  managerial  or  executive  capacity. 

•The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  thereto  under  this 
section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
the  affected  applicant  for.  or  recipient  of.  In- 
spection service  flies  application  for  Judicial 
review  within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
d.ite  of  such  order  in  the  appropriate  court 
as  provided  In  section  404  Judicial  review  of 
any  such  order  shall  be  upon  the  record  upon 
which  the  determination  and  order  are  based. 
"  'Sec.  402.  'Whenever  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat  or  meat  food  product  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mulee,  or  other 
equlnes,  or  any  product  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  a  meat  food  product,  or  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goat,  or  equine  is  found  by  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
upon  any  premises  where  It  is  held  for  pur- 
poses of.  or  during  or  after  distribution  in, 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  title  I  or 
II  of  this  Act.  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  article  is  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded and  is  capable  of  use  as  human  fcx>d. 
or  that  it  has  not  been  '.nspected.  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  other  Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  that  such  article  or  animal  has  been 
or  is  Intended  to  be.  distributed  In  violation 
of  any  such  provision,  it  may  be  detained  by 
such  representative  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty  days,   pending  action  under  section 

403  of  this  Act  or  notification  of  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  other  governmental  authorities 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  article  or 
animal,  and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  from  the  place  at 
which  it  Is  located  when  so  detained,  until 
released  by  such  representative.  All  official 
marks  may  be  required  by  such  representa- 
tive to  be  removed  from  such  article  or  ani- 
mal before  it  Is  released  unless  it  appears  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretiiry  that  the 
article  or  animal  is  eligible  to  retain  such 
marks. 

"  'Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  carcass,  part  of  a  car- 
cass, meat  or  meat  food  product  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules  or  other 
equlnes,  or  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dis- 
eased cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goat,  or  equine, 
that  is  being  transported  in  commerce  or 
otherwise  subject  to  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act. 
or  Is  held  for  sale  In  the  United  States  after 
such  transportation,  and  that  ( 1 )  is  or  has 
been  prepared,  sold,  transported,  or  other- 
wise distributed  or  offered  or  received  for 
distribution  in  violation  of  this  Act.  or  (2) 
Is  capable  of  use  as  human  food  and  Is 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  or  (3)  In  any 
other  way  Is  In  violation  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  and  seized  and 
condemned,  at  any  time,  on  a  libel  of  In- 
formation in  any  United  States  district  court 
or  other  proper  court  as  provided  In  section 

404  of  this  Act  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  article  or  animal  Is  found.  If  the 
article  or  animal  is  condemned  It  shall,  after 
entry  of  the  decree,  be  disposed  of  by  de- 
struction or  sale  as  the  court  may  direct  and 
the  proceeds.  If  sold,  less  the  court  costs 
and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  ex- 
penses, shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  article  or  animal 
shall  not  be  sold  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  it  Is  sold:  Provided,  That  upon  the 
execution  and  delivery  of  a  good  and  sufU- 
clent  bond  conditioned  that  the  article  or 
animal  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
disposal  is  made,  the  court  may  direct  that 
such  article  or  animal  be  delivered  to  the 
owner  thereof  subject  to  such  supervision  by 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary 


as  Is  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  applicable  laws.  When  a  decree  ol  con- 
demnation Is  entered  against  the  article  or 
animal  and  It  Is  released  under  bond,  or 
destroyed,  court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage 
and  other  proper  expenses  shall  be  awarded 
against  the  person.  If  any.  Intervening  as 
claimant  of  the  article  or  animal.  The  pro- 
ceedings In  such  libel  cases  shall  conform, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  proceedings  in 
admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  de- 
mand trial  by  Jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  Joined 
in  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall 
be  at  the  suit  of  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

"  '(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
in  no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  con- 
demnation or  seizure  conferred  by  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  other  laws. 

"  'Sec.  404.  The  United  States  district 
courts,  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  high- 
est court  of  American  Samoa,  and  the  United 
States  courts  of  the  other  Territories,  are 
vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  en- 
force, and  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations 
of,  this  Act.  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in 
all  other  kinds  of  cases  arising  under  this 
Act,  except  as  provided  in  section  7(e)  of 
this  Act. 

"  'Sec.  405.  Any  person  who  forcibly  as- 
saults, resists,  opposes,  impedes.  Intimidates, 
or  interferes  with  any  person  while  engaged 
In  or  on  account  of  the  fierformance  of  his 
official  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  »6,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  in 
the  commission  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a  dead- 
ly or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  kills  any 
person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties  under  this 
Act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions nil  and  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

"  'Sec.  406.  (a)  Any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration who  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act  for  which  no  other  criminal  penalty  is 
provided  by  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction 
be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  both  such  Imprisonment  and  fine; 
but  if  such  violation  Involves  intent  to  de- 
fraud, or  any  distribution  or  attempted  dis- 
tribution of  an  article  that  is  adulterated, 
except  as  defined  In  section  Km)  (8)  of  this 
Act.  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  three  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  both:  Provided.  That  no  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  penal- 
ties under  this  section  for  receiving  for  trans- 
portation any  article  or  animal  in  violation 
of  this  Act  if  such  receipt  was  made  in  good 
faith,  unless  such  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion refuses  to  furnish  on  request  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  from  which  he  received 
such  article  or  animal,  and  copies  of  all  docu- 
ments. If  any  there  be,  pertaining  to  the 
delivery  of  the  article  or  animal  to  him. 

"■(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  repwDrt 
for  prosecution  or  for  the  Institution  of  libel 
or  Injunction  proceedings,  minor  violations 
of  this  Act  whenever  he  believes  that  the 
public  Interest  will  be  adequately  served  by 
a  suitable  written  notice  of  warning. 

"  'Sec.  407.  For  the  efficient  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  pro- 
visions (including  penalties)  of  sections  6. 
8.  9.  and  10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define 
Its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  26.  1914  (38  Stat. 
721-723.  as  amended:  15  U.S.C  46.  48,  49,  and 
50)  (except  paragraphs  (c)  through  (h)  of 
section  6  and  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
9),  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  409(1) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
1096,   as    amended;    47    U.S.C.    ^09(1)),   are 


made  applicable  to  the  jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  In  administering 
and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  with 
respect  to  whom  such  authority  is  exercised. 
The  Secretary,  in  person  or  by  such  agents  as 
he  may  designate,  may  prosecute  any  inquiry 
necessary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  powers 
conferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Act  of  September  26.  1914.  as  amended,  on 
the  district  cotirts  of  the  United  States  may 
be  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by 
any  court  designated  in  section  404  of  this 
Act. 

"  'Sec.  408  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facili- 
ties, and  operations  of  any  establishment  at 
which  inspection  Is  provided  under  title  I  of 
this  Act,  which  are  in  addition  to.  or  difler- 
ent  than  those  made  under  this  Act  may  not 
be  imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  that  any  such 
Jurisdiction  may  Impose  recordkeeping  and 
other  requirements  within  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Act.  if  consistent  therewith, 
with  respect  to  any  such  establishment. 
Marking.  labeUng,  packaging,  or  ingredient 
requirements  In  addition  to.  or  different 
than,  those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be 
imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  articles 
prepared  at  any  establishment  under  inspec- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  but  any  State  or 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may. 
consistent  with  the  requirements  under  this 
Act.  exercise  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with 
the  Secretary  over  articles  required  to  be 
inspected  under  said  title,  tor  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  distribution  for  human  food 
purposes  of  any  such  articles  which  are 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  and  are  outside 
of  such  an  establishment,  or.  In  the  case  of 
lmp>orted  articles  which  are  not  at  such  an 
establishment,  after  their  entry  into  the 
United  States  This  Act  shall  not  preclude 
any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  making  requirement  or  taking 
other  action,  consistent  with  this  Act.  with 
respect  to  any  other  matters  regulated  under 
this  Act. 

■■  'During  the  period  ending  five  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  slaughtering, 
processing,  and  fabricating  establishments, 
persons  or  firms  engaged  in  commerce  as  de- 
scribed in  section  2.  subsection  l(h)2  of 
this  -Act  which  meet  the  existing  require- 
ments for  recognition  for  Federal  grading 
service  for  estnblishments  operated  under 
non-Federal  meat  inspection  systems  shall  be 
deemed  to  meet  those  requirements  of  this 
Act  relating  to  the  construction,  fitting,  and 
equipping  of  facilities 

"  Sec.  409.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  Including  section  902(b) 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
I  21  U.S.C  392(a)  ) .  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  derogate  from  any  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  prior  to  enactment  hereof. 

"  '(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  by 
section  402  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  purposes 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  any 
carcass,  part  thereof,  meat,  or  meat  food 
product  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goat,  or 
equlnes  that  is  outside  any  premises  at  which 
inspection  is  being  maintained  tmder  this 
Act.  and  for  such  purposes  the  first  reference 
to  the  Secretary  in  section  402  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

■  'Sec.  410.  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
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of  the  Senate  on  the  operations  and  effective- 
ness of  this  Act. 

"Sic.  18.  The  provisions  relating  to  equine 
meat  and  meat  food  products  beginning  with 
the  phrase  'And,  hereafter,'  under  the  head- 
ing 'BuRBAtr  OF  Animal  Industry'  and  the 
subheading  'iccat  iNSPtcTioN.  bureau  or 
ANiMAi,  industbt:'  In  the  Act  approved  July 
24.  1919.  entitled  'An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  Oscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty'  (41  Stat.  241;  21 
0.S.C.  96).  and  paragraph  (b)  of  section  306 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  689,  as 
amended;  19  U.S.C.  1306(b))  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
of  the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  remaining 
amendments  and  of  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sk:.  20.  This  act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (a)    through  (d); 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)(1) 
and  (c)  of  section  10  and  the  provisions 
of  section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  as  amended  by  sections  7  and  10  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  17  of  this 
Act  repealing  paragraph  (b)  of  section  306 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  t>€come  effec- 
tive upon  the  expiration  of  six:y  days  after 
enactment  hereof, 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act.  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  shall  become  effective  with  respect 
to  equines  (other  than  horses)  and  their 
carcasses  and  parts  thereof,  meat,  and  meat 
food  products  thereof  upon  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

"(c)  Section  11  of  this  Act.  amending 
section  23  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  shall  become  effective  sixty  days  after 
enactment  hereof. 

"(d)  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  as  added  by  section  14  of 
this  Act.  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  enactment 
hereof" 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  i  during  the  read- 
ing;. Mr.  Chairman.  I  asic  unanimous 
consent,  in  lieu  of  reading  the  full  sub- 
stitute amendment,  that  just  those  por- 
tions that  are  different  be  read,  and  they 
are  marked  and  indicated  on  pages  3.  31. 
34,  41.  and  43.  and  that  the  substitute 
amendment  then  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smitk"' 

There  Wiw  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  Ninety-three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  3531 
Annunzlo  Everett  Long.  La 

Ashley  E\';ns.  Tenn.        Mcculloch 

Ai-plnall  Fountain  Mathlaa,  Md. 

Baring  Glalmo  Mosa 

Battm  H^U  Rariclc 

Berry  Hansen,  Idaho    Resnlck 

Blatn.k  Hubert  St.  Onge 

Boggs  Helstoskl  Stuckey 

Broomfleld  Herlong  Williams.  Miss. 

Button  Holland  Wright 

Celler  KuyltendaU         Wyatt 

Dlggs  Uiird 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill,  H.R.  12144.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  394  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
what  the  difference  Is  between  these  two 
bills.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  absolutely  false  information 
distributed  by  the  meat  industry,  and 
there  was  a  false  and  misleading  edi- 
torial in  the  morning  Post. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  word  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill  Is  contained 
in  this  substitute.  But  in  addition  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  committee  bill, 
the  substitute  takes  in  an  additional 
6,000  plants  that  do  more  than  $250,000 
worth  of  business  per  year  but  which  are 
not  now  covered  in  the  committee  bill. 
Actually,  I  Introduced  both  of  these  bills 
over  a  period  of  years.  I  think  we  need 
the  additional  coverage.  I  would  rather 
have  the  committee  bill  than  nothing. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  Include  more 
plants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  the  very  peculiar  definition  of 
Interstate  commerce  under  the  existing 
meat  inspection  law  which  is  nothing  but 
an  amendment  on  a  1906  appropriation 
bill. 

Under  that  provision  it  Is  considered 
that  only  those  plants  which  sell  meat 
across  the  State  line  are  In  interstate 
commerce.  Under  no  other  major  Fed- 
eral law  do  we  have  that  definition.  Un- 
der the  other  laws,  like  the  labor  law  and 
the  minimum  wage  law.  we  determine 
whether  or  not  a  plant  is  in  interstate 
commerce  according  to  volume. 

The  committee  bill  uses  the  old  defini- 
tion, and  exempts  15  percent  of  all  of 
the  slaughterhouses  In  the  United  States, 
and  25  percent  of  all  of  the  processing 
plants  and  exempts  8.7  billion  pounds  of 
meat  from  nonfederally  inspected 
plants;  it  exempts  14,000  plants. 

Our  bill  takes  in  6,000  of  those  14,000 
plants,  and  leaves  out  8,000  that  do  a 
total  of  3  percent  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  our  bill,  the  substitute, 
takes  in  6,000  of  the  14,000  the  commit- 
tee bill  leaves  out.  But  when  measured 
by  volume,  it  will  cover  97  percent  of 
the  meat  in  volume.  Some  of  the  big 
plants  that  are  left  out  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  are  really  very  big  plants, 
and  it  is  In  the  big  plants  that  we  have 
so  much  unfair  advantage  in  the  meat 
business. 

These  pictures  I  have  up  here  are  an 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  will  explain  how  the  substitute  will 
work  in  this  plant.  This  is  a  plant  In  the 
State  of  Illinois  that  Is  subject  to  the 
minimum  wage  law,  but  It  Is  not  subject 
to  the  Federal  law  on  meat  Inspection, 


and  it  will  not  be  federally  inspected 
under  the  committee  bill.  It  does  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  $250,000  worth  of 
business  a  year.  It  is  a  boning  plant. 
You  will  see  in  the  pictures  they  are 
boning  veal. 

I  will  explain  to  you  some  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  Federal  inspection  law  as 
compared  to  the  situation  that  exists 
there  now.  Here  is  a  man  boning  veal. 
You  may  notice  the  wall  which,  as  you 
can  see,  is  not  the  kind  of  material  that 
can  be  washed  with  180°  water  at 
least  once  a  day.  In  fact,  it  Is  Just  soft 
fiber  board  of  some  kind,  and  it  probably 
has  not  been  washed  in  5  years. 

He  has  a  knife  sticking  in  this  crack 
here. 

Under  Federal  requirements,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  have  cracks  in  the  walls, 
and  they  cannot  stick  knives  in  the  wall 
such  as  he  Is  doing  here.  They  would  have 
to  have  a  wall  that  is  of  such  construc- 
tion that  It  can  be  washed  with  180° 
water  at  least  once  a  day.  Tliis  is 
the  kind  of  a  wall  where  diseases  and 
germs  could  be  carried  through  the  meat 
to  human  beings. 

In  addition  to  that  picture,  we  have 
over  here  a  picture  of  a  rendering  truck 
backing  into  the  same  dock  where  the 
meat  is  loaded  and  unloaded.  These  ren- 
dering trucks,  as  everyone  know.s,  are 
heavily  infested  with  files  and  usually 
covered  with  filth.  They  haul  spoiled 
products  and  even  dead  animals.  In  a 
federally  inspected  plant,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  back  a  rendering  truck  into 
the  same  dock  from  which  they  load  and 
unload  meat  for  human  consumption. 
They  would  have  to  have  a  different  dock 
for  that.  Rat-infested  trash  is  also  near 
the  dock  and  that  would  not  be  permitted 
imder  Federal  inspection. 

Then  in  the  other  photo,  you  will  see 
a  number  of  veal  carcasses.  The  man  who 
Is  doing  the  boning  is  working  in  ver>' 
cramped  quarters.  He  does  not  have 
enough  room,  so  he  has  the  top  part  of 
the  carcass  on  the  bench,  and  the  bottom 
half  of  the  carcass  Is  on  the  floor.  This 
would  not  be  permitted  in  a  federally 
inspected  plant. 

If  this  bill  passes  this  plant  will  go  out 
of  business  unless  they  correct  these  con- 
ditions, and  change  their  facilities  so  as 
to  meet  the  sanitation  requirements. 
Some  sanitary  plant  will  handle  that 
business. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  plant,  just  be- 
cause It  does  not  sell  across  State  lines, 

and  very  carefully  avoids  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
addition  to  that,  just  because  they  do 
not  sell  across  State  lines,  they  can  sell 
both  uninspected  and  Inspected  car- 
cas.ses. 

They  buy  uninspected  because  they  are 
cheaper,  as  long  as  they  can  get  them 
perhaps  10  cents  per  pound  cheaper.  The 
carcasses  that  come  from  uninspected 
plants  can  be  sold  cheaper  because  they 
do  not  lose  as  much  poundage  that  is  re- 
jected by  Inspectors.  In  Federally  In- 
spected plants,  7  percent  of  the  carcasses 
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have  at  least  some  part  rejected  by  the 
federal  inspectors. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  nonlnspected 
plant  can  buy  sick  animals  which  would 
not  go  to  a  federally  inspected  plant  be- 
cause the  seller  would  fear  that  they 
would  be  rejected.  They  can  handle  un- 
inspected carcasses  at  this  plant  just  be- 
cause they  do  not  sell  sell  across  the 
State  line.  The  animals  may  have  come 
from  some  place  1,000  miles  away,  but 
that  does  not  make  any  difference  at  all 
in  determining  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
inspection  either. 

They  may  be  sold  to  a  supermarket  and 
many  of  these  are  sold  through  a  big 
supermarket,  but  that  does  not  result  in 
their  being  covered  by  the  Federal  juris- 
diction under  this  law. 

If  a  housewife  goes  into  a  supermarket 
and  in  that  supermarket  she  sees  a  fed- 
erally iiispected  and  a  nonfederally  in- 
spected cut  of  meat  side  by  side,  she  just 
cannot  really  tell  the  difference  unless 
she  looks  carefully  at  the  label,  which  is 
not  always  on  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  processed  meat 
that  is  sold  from  nonfederally  inspected 
plants  can  in  many  cases  be  very  much 
mislabeled. 

Sometimes  the  meat  products  from 
these  plants  have  a  large  portion  of  bar- 
ley flour  in  it.  a  lot  of  lungs,  blood, 
chopped  hides  and  various  kinds  of  in- 
ferior parts,  but  they  in  many  cases  do 
not  show  that  on  the  label.  Even  though 
It  might  have  a  lot  of  inferior  products 
in  it.  there  Is  nothing  to  keep  them  from 
doing  it  because  the  deceptive  labeling 
requirements  of  the  Federal  law  do  not 
apply  to  these  large  plants  which  avoid 
Federal  inspection  under  the  existing 
loophole  and  in  many  cases  the  State 
laws  do  not  do  anything  about  it  either. 
Sustltutlng  inferior  meat  for  wholesome 
meat  Is  also  against  the  interest  of  the 
producers. 

In  some  States  where  they  have  a  State 
law.  they  do  not  have  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  ln.spectors.  For  instance,  in  Iowa 
where  even  though  It  is  a  weak  law.  they 
do  not  have  enough  inspectors  to  admin- 
ister that  weak  law. 

I  think  if  we  leave  8.000  of  the  plants 
that  are  uninspected  under  Federal  and 
State  cooperation,  that  will  have  more 
than  the  States  will  ever  take  care  of.  I 
do  not  think  most  of  them  are  going  to 
handle  that  much  jurisdiction.  We  may 
be  back  here  in  a  couple  of  years  with 
some  other  kind  of  bill.  But  I  say  this 
again,  and  I  want  this  to  be  crystal  clear, 
the  committee  bill  leaves  14.000  plants 
without  Federal  Inspection.  Our  amend- 
ment would  place  6.000  of  these  plants 
that  are  the  biggest  or  the  medium-sized 
plants  that  are  doing  over  S250.000  of 
bu.slness  imder  Federal  responsibility 
and  leave  the  other  8.000  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation. 

Of  these  14.000  plants.  5.000  are  not 
fully  inspected  by  the  State,  city,  or  fed- 
erally, or  any  level  of  government.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
6.000  that  we  would  cover  In  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  State  and  Federal  cooperation 
provision  is  word  for  word  the  same  In 
the  committee  bill  as  It  Is  In  the  sub- 
stitute. As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  both  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Smlth-Talmadge 


bill  which  was  passed  5  years  ago  but  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  meat  inspec- 
tion services  in  these  bills. 

Mi-.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  his  amendment  includes 
the  50-percent  exemption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  It  does;  ex- 
cept for  these  provisions,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  made  a 
statement  that  there  are  hardly  enough 
State  Inspectors  to  carry  on. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  are  hardly 
enough  State  inspectors.  There  will  have 
to  be  a  lot  of  inspectors  trained  both  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Government.  It 
does  not  take  any  more  inspectors  for  the 
Federal  system  than  it  does  for  the  State 
unless  the  States  do  a  sloppy  job.  If  they 
do  the  same  job.  it  will  take  the  same 
number. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  might  Interest  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  know  that  in 
Pennsylvania  we  have  1.753  plants  to  be 
inspected  We  have  500  plants  that  are 
covered  by  Federal  inspectors  and  there 
are  199  inspectors  for  the  500  plants  For 
the  1.253  plants  we  have  a  total  of  49  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  States  will  ever  do  any 
more  than  would  be  necessary  to  inspect 
the  plants  we  have  exempted  under  our 
substitute  bill.  Certainly,  they  will  never 
do  nearly  as  much  as  they  would  have  to 
do  to  fill  the  responsibility  that  is  ex- 
empted from  Federal  coverage  under  the 
committee  bill.  In  addition  to  the  slaugh- 
terhouses and  the  processing  plants  they 
should  be  going  to  the  retail  establish- 
ments, but  very  few  have  hardly  touched 
that  area  of  responsibility  and  do  not 
propo.se  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DENT.  Tlie  gentleman  just  said 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
States  will  do  any  more  than  they  would 
be  expected  to  do  under  the  amendment, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  States  will  do  any  more 
than  cover  the  8,000  that  are  left  exempt 
under  the  substitute. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  rf  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  our  hearings  we  re- 
ceived testimony  as  to  how  various  States 
are  now  moving  In  preparing  legislation 
that  covers  the  situations  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

I  think  it  Is  quite  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  every  meatpacking  organiza- 
tion, farm  organization,  the  national  as- 
sociations, and  the  directors  of  agricul- 
ture have  all  pledged  to  continue  their 
present  activities  to  get  a  model  State 
law  comparable  to  Federal  law  passed  in 
their  respective  States.  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  would  be  an  extra  burden 
put  on  those  In  the  industry.  We  have 


attempted  to  help  them  overcome  their 
cost  problem,  and  in  timt  respect  the 
committee  bill  would  result  in  a  great 
improvement. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  was  permitted  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if  the  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  bill  and  the 
bill  that  j-ou  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  are  substi- 
tuting is  that  there  is  no  requirement  in 
the  committee  bill  that  the  States  de- 
velop the  kind  of  inspection  now  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement whatever  in  either  bill  that 
the  States  do  anything  about  the  smallest 
8.000  plants.  We  already  know  that  many 
of  them  will  not  do  It  We  would  take 
6.000  of  the  14,000  from  their  responsi- 
bility and  if  they  have  a  smaller  group 
to  work  on,  they  have  a  better  chance  to 
do  a  better  job. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  Smith-Poley 
substitute  would  assure  Federal  inspec- 
tion for  the  great  bulk  of  meat  now 
slaughtered  and  sold  intrastate;  Federal 
inspection  would  be  required  in  all  of 
those  plants  excepting  those  doing  less 
than  $250,000  in  business. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  is  little  other 
difference  between  the  two  bills,  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  the  main 
difference 

I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  that  I  have  seen  an  exam- 
ple of  the  States  not  wanting  to  fulfill 
responsibility  In  the  State  of  Iowa.  We 
had  a  secretary  of  agriculture  who  has 
been  referred  to  here  on  the  fioor  to- 
day— and  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
hiin  if  he  had  not  been  referred  to.  In 
1964  he  was  opposed  to  an  inspection  bill. 
He  was  defeated  that  year  and  the  State 
legislature  then  passed  a  bill.  It  was  a 
watered-down  bill,  but  they  passed  one 
anyhow.  Now  he  is  back  into  oflBce  and 
now  embraces  that  bill,  using  it  as  an 
excuse  to  say  "We  do  not  need  a  Fed- 
eral law." 

This  year,  at  first  he  opposed  what  is 
now  the  committee  bill.  Then  after  the 
meat  liistltute  abandoned  that  position, 
he  decided  he  also  would  support  that  in- 
stead of  something  more  adequate.  Now 
he  is  opposed  to  the  Smith-Foley  bill  and 
says.  "We  will  live  with  that  other  bill." 
He  had  to  be  dragged  this  far  step  by 
step. 

This  is  what  they  do.  When  the  pres- 
sure is  on,  they  talk  favorably  about  ful- 
filling their  responsibilities.  As  soon  as 
the  pressure  is  off,  they  forget  about  it. 
If  this  amendment  is  not  passed,  you 
will  see  the  biggest  relaxation  ever  by 
State  secretaries  of  agriculture  and  State 
legislatures. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  If  we  accept  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  there  Is  no  point  in  pass- 
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ing  either  bill,  because  those  that  would 
be  under  the  S250.000  limitation  would 
just  get  worse,  and  even  under  this  re- 
ported bill  they  would  not  be  taken  care 
of.  As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  said,  after  weeks  of  hearings,  the  bill 
would  be  adequate  for  small  plants, 
where  we  have  most  of  our  trouble.  But  if 
the  committee  bill  is  not  going  to  do  any 
good,  neither  would  the  committee  bill 
as  amended. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  committee 
bill  would  leave  to  State  inspectors  the 
inspection  of  bigger  plants,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  the  little  ones  where 
you  say  aU  the  trouble  is.  At  least  the 
substitute  makes  sure  those  over  S250.000 
in  annual  sales  will  be  inspected. 

Mrs.  MAY.  If  the  Smith-Foley  sub- 
stitute is  adopted,  pressure  on  the  States 
to  enact  a  complete  in.spection  program 
for  all  intrastate  plans  will  really  be  off 
That  would  include  the  Governor,  the 
diiectors  of  agriculture,  and  the  people 
who  have  been  demanding  this  action. 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  has  been 
pressure  for  60  years,  and  eight  States 
have  not  done  a  solitary-  thing.  We  can- 
not assume  that  all  that  is  left  undone 
by  this  committee  bill  will  be  taken  care 
of  subsequently. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  A  moment  ago  we  were  talk- 
ing about  inspectors  and  numbers  of  in- 
spectors. The  gentleman  agrees,  does  he 
not.  that  in  many  States  where  we  have 
small  plants  there  is  an  ante  mortem  in- 
spection and  a  post  mortem  inspection, 
not  only  of  the  carcass,  but  all  the  organs 
which  are  normally  checked  by  inspec- 
tors? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Not  all  the  organs, 
no. 

Mr.  KYL.  By  local  officers  who  are 
working  under  the  State  government? 

Let  us  stop  there  just  before  the  gen- 
tleman gets  to  that  last  point.  The  major- 
ity in  Iowa,  for  example,  have  ante 
mortem  and  post  mortem  inspections,  but 
the  inspector  is  not  there  when  the  or- 
gans are  removed,  he  does  not  observe 
the  IjTnph  glands,  and  there  is  no  iden- 
tity of  the  organs  with  the  carcass,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  see  all  that 
could  be  wrong  with  the  animal.  He  may 
arrive  later  in  the  day  or  the  next  morn- 
ing for  the  post  mortem,  and  he  saw  d 
standing  on  the  hoof,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, in  most  small  plants  the  inspector 
does  not  see  anything. 

In  the  plants  I  inspected  in  Iowa  last 
week,  the  organs  normally  were  in- 
spected, which  included  the  head,  heart, 
lungs,  and  all  were  marked  and  identified 
with  the  same  mark  as  the  carcass 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  must  have 
been  one  of  the  larger  plants. 

Mr  KYL,  There  were  several  plants. 
and  the  biggest  is  just  under  the  $250,000 
limit,  and  the  others  range  downward 
from  that. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  we  have 
spoken  most  of  the  afternoon  about  the 
implications  to  be  drawn  from  this  prob- 
lem I  do  not  Intend  to  draw  any  errone- 
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ous    conclusions    from    my    very    good 
friend  Mr.  Smith's  connments  here. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  I  adhere  to 
the  notion  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  intends  this  body  to  believe 
that  if  the  committee  bill  is  adopted, 
there  would  be  nothing  done  about  the 
circumstance  that  he  shows  and  claims 
to  go  on  in  Illinois.  I  would  only  point 
this  out.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  these  are  recent  pictures,  or  old. 
or  when  or  where  they  were  taken. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wUl  yield,  they  were  taken 
a  week  ago  yesterday. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess 
it  does  not  make  much  difference  wheth- 
er I  yield  or  not,  but  I  appreciate  the 
added  effort. 

I  would  point  out,  under  Mr.  Smith's 
approach  to  this  problem,  the  problem 
right  here,  that  the  plants  will  be  given 
5  years  to  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction'' 
Mr.  PURCELL.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  gentleman  will  say 
his  bill  is  going  to  do  the  same  thing  as 
my  bill,  the  committee  bill,  does.  This  Is 
my  bill.  I  am  proud  of  it.  But  the  gentle- 
man lets  the  States  take  5  years  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  .set  out  here. 
Then,  like  the  committee  bill,  his  bill  re- 
quires that  plants  get  cleaned  up  im- 
mediately. The  committee  bill  will  not 
give  away  any  free  time  to  correct  this 
problem,  immediately  after  the  legisla- 
ture in  Illinois  meets  the  next  time. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  telegram  that 
my  office  received  today,  signed  by  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Schneider,  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
telegram  in  part  says : 


Illinois  having  voted  In  the  affirmative  for 
the  NASD  A  proposition  of  H.R.  12144 — 

And.  let  me  interject  that  the  NASDA 
proposition  is  the  unanimous  resolve 
from  the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture that  the  States  be  given  this  respon- 
sibility given  them  by  H.R.  12144 

a  bill  to  amend  the  meat  Inspection  law, 
further  supports  H.R.  12144  as  an  effective 
way  to  provide  the  most  wholesome  meat  to 
all  consumers. 

That  is  signed  by  the  director  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Illinois  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reaffirmed  the  stand  taken  by  his  as- 
sociation, mentioning  that  his  State 
along  with  other  States  that  belong  to 
this  association  will  proceed — and  I  can- 
not help  it  if  they  have  waited  60  years, 
they  are  not  waiting  longer— to  shoulder 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide clean  and  wholesome  meat  for  their 
people. 

Under  the  Sralth-Foley  approach.  I 
repeat.  In  order  to  correct  the  building— 
and  that  is  exactly  what  they  said — they 
would  be  given  5  years  to  comply  with 
the  architectural  requirements. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL,  No.  not  right  now.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  enough  nerve 
to  ask  for  extensions  two  or  three  times. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  have  an  extension  of  5  min- 
utes, so  that  he  will  have  time  to  yield 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Veiy  well. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,    PURCELL,    I    will   yield   to   the 
gentleman  in  just  a  minute. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  presented 
to  us  today  that  only  Federal  inspectors 
will  correct  the  kind  of  thing  we  see  here 
in  this  picture.  This  situation  obviously 
is  not  being  inspected  by  anybody  who 
even  knows  what  he  Is  doing, 

A  Federal  inspector,  we  believe,  is  vei7 
efficient.  There  was  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  presented  to  our  committee  or 
on  this  floor  today,  to  show  that  under 
this  bill  a  State  Inspecting  system  would 
be  any  less  effective.  In  order  for  the 
State  to  participate,  with  a  50-percent 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  requirement  Is  that  the  State 
must  meet  the  Federal  requirements, 
which  will.  I  can  assure  my  colleague. 
prohibit  this  from  being  the  case.  This 
will  become  effective  when  the  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

To  me  this  is  the  most  significant  thing 
talked  about  regarding  this  set  of  pic- 
tures today, 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr,  POAGE,  Is  it  not  true,  if  we  expect 
to  get  effective  State  inspection,  we  have 
to  cooperate  with  the  States  to  some  de- 
gree? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  all  of  the  States, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commissioners 
of  agriculture,  endorsed  the  committee 
bill  and  not  the  Smith-Foley  bill? 
Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  exactly  true 
Mr,  POAGE.  If  that  is  the  bill  all  of 
the  State  enforcement  agencies  have  en- 
dorsed, is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
we  would  get  a  good  deal  more  coopera- 
tion if  we  pass  that  bill  than  we  would 
if  we  pass  one  which  they  oppose? 
Mr.  PURCELL,  I  certainly  think  so, 
Mr.  POAGE,  Is  it  not  also  true  that,  i' 
we  are  going  to  do  any  good  with  either 
bill,  the  bill  must  be  passed  through  an- 
other body? 

Mr,  PURCELL.  Yes, 
Mr,  POAGE.  Is  it  not  much  more  likely 
that  we  can  get  a  bill  passed  which  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  all  of  the  State 
commissioners  of  agriculture,  and  cer- 
tainly most  of  the  Governors  of  this 
country,  than  to  expect  that  we  can  get  a 
bill  passed  if  most  of  these  influential 
groups  are  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr,  POAGE,  It  would  then  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  really  want  an  effective  bill 
and  not  simply  to  make  an  issue  that  we 
would  do  well  to  defeat  the  substitute 
and  pass  the  committee  bill. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  It  not  true  that 
these  same  State  secretaries  of  agricul- 
ture at  first  opposed  completely,  almost, 
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the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  were 
then  in  my  bill.  H.R.  6168.  and  then  when 
the  meat  industry  jumped,  they  jumped 
[00':'  They  did  not  say  "Shall  we?"  They 
just  said.  "How  far?"  History  shows  that 
depending  upon  these  State  secretaries 
or  agriculture,  is  like  putting  the  fox  In 
charge  of  the  chicken  coop. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  could  not  agree  less 
if  I  had  all  afternoon  to  describe  It. 

I  will  say  that  the  State  departments 
of  agriculture  did  oppose  the  bill  when 
they  came  in  and  testified.  Then.  I  think 
they  saw  the  determination  and  the  atti- 
tude which  the  committee  had.  I  met 
with  that  organization.  I  believe  they 
have  realized  completely  how  important 
it  15  that  we  have  adequate  inspection, 
and  they  now  accept  the  responsibility 
of  fully  participating  to  every  extent  they 
can.  up  to  50-percent  matching  assets, 
and  they  will  provide  adequate  inspec- 
tion. They  so  indicated  by  their  action. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  May  I  correct 
sometliing  the  gentleman  said  earlier? 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend  for  it  to  be 
an  error,  but  it  is  an  error. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  of  these  establish- 
ments would  have  5  years  to  continue  in 
that  condition.  Within  60  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  they  would  have  to 
comply  with  the  construction  provisions 
for  Federal  grading,  which  will  not  per- 
mit that  situations  shown  in  those  photos 
to  continue.  They  require,  under  the  Fed- 
eral grading,  that  the  walls  be  of  a  sub- 
stance that  can  be  cleaned  under  180 
Fahrenheit,  and  various  other  things. 
They  just  may  not  have  to  have  as 
wide  a  door,  and  things  like  that,  but 
thev  would  have  to  be  sanitary. 

Mr,  PURCELL.  All  I  know  is,  that  I 
believe  the  gentleman  told  this  body  a 
while  ago  that  they  had  5  years  to  com- 
ply with  the  Federal  requirement,  that 
Federal  grading  does  require  now  a  non- 
porous  wall  that  will  take  cleaning,  and 
the  cleaning  is  presumed  to  be  180 
Fahrenheit. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

.Mr,  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs,  MAY.  In  referring  back  to  the 
gentleman's  statement  concerning  the 
wiUingness  of  the  States,  with  the  help  of 
this  legislation,  to  act  on  adequate  State 
meat  inspection  for  every  State  in  the 
Unio.  ,  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  committee  we  heard  a  state- 
ment from  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculure  Rodney  E.  Leonard,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  him: 

Administrators  of  State  meat  Inspection 
programs  generally  admit  that  they  have 
neltlier  the  money  nor  the  manpower  to 
conduct  an  intensive,  continuous  Inspection 
service  for  both  slaughtering  and  processing 
operations.  State  legislators,  veterinary  asso- 
ciation. Industry  groups,  and  others  have 
tried  repeatedly  to  obtain  meaningful  legis- 
lation and  enforcement. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  stronger,  more 
effective  and  more  uniform  State  inspection 
programs  Is  of  critical  Importance.  In  the 
pa.st  couple  of  years,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous upsurge  among  the  States  to  Initi- 
ate or  Improve  existing  programs.  Eighteen 
States  actively  considered  meat  Inspection 
legislation  during  the  past  year — eight  of 
whom  are  among  these  without  any  present 
meat  Inspection   law.   The   other   ten   were 


attempting  to  upgrade  and  strengthen  exist- 
ing statutes. 

These  efforts  by  the  States  must  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  the  Federal  pro- 
gram if  this  Nation  Is  to  achieve  adequate, 
overall  protection  of  the  consumer  with 
resulting  prosperity  for  the  Industry  and  the 
producer.  By  providing  legislative  authority 
for  meaningful  Federal-State  cooperation, 
a  uniform  framework  can  be  constructed 
which  will  provide  consumer  protection  for 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  where  their  meat 
originates. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  state- 
ment describes  what  the  committee  bill 
does,  and  that  testimony  was  made  In 
favor  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  PURCELL,  That  is  very  true.  I  will 
just  add  to  what  the  gentlewoman  has 
said  that  every  indication  is  given  that 
the  States  are  aware  of  their  responsibil- 
ity. I  am  not  trying  to  justify  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  derelict  in  the  past, 
but  everything  indicates  they  will  pro- 
ceed with  dispatch  and  get  the  proper 
kind  of  legislation  enacted  when  we  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  I  want  to  say  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  One 
reason  why  we  have  had  maybe  a  laxity 
on  the  side  of  the  States  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  money  available.  The 
gentleman  pointed  out  that  it  does  pro- 
vide a  cooperative  sharing  up  to  50 
percent. 

I  also  point  out  that  both  gentlemen 
now  sponsor  the  substitute.  One  gentle- 
man voted  for  this  bill  in  the  committee 
and  the  other  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  he  supports  the  Purcell  bill. 

Lastly  I  want  to  say  I  hope  we  do  not 
base  our  judgment  on  this  bill  based  on 
one  photograph  taken  somewhere  in  Illi- 
nois. I  do  not  know  how  many  cows  are 
slaughtered  each  year  or  in  how  many 
places  they  are  slaughtered,  but  I  would 
say  that  by  and  large,  with  the  money 
and  the  personnel  they  have,  the  States 
have  done  a  fair  job.  It  can  be  Improved, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  the  program  to  do  that. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  especially  because  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  been  mentioned  here  sev- 
eral times.  We  are  very  proud  of  the 
position  of  Illinois  as  one  of  the  principal 
centers  of  meatpacking  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  citizen  of  Illinois, 
and  as  a  former  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  I  can  say  that  all  of 
us  are  anxious  to  have  the  best  possible 
standards  in  effect  in  our  plants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  lot 
of  mail  with  reference  to  tliis  matter. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell] 
for  reporting  the  bill  which  is  now  being 
presented  to  the  House  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Almost,  without  exception,  my  mail 
has  been  in  support  of  the  committee 
bill.  I  have  found  almost  no  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  substitute  bill  that  is  be- 


ing advanced  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  that  the  photo- 
graph which  was  taken  and  which  has 
been  displayed  here  Is  not  typical  of  the 
meatpacking  industry-  in  the  great  State 
of  Illinois.  I  daresay  that  if  one  searched 
far  enough,  one  probably  could  find  some 
undesirable  conditions  existing  in  plants 
subject  to  Federal  inspection.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  find  exceptions  to  every  stand- 
ard. However,  at  least,  the  great  State 
of  Illinois  would  not  have  reached  its 
present  position  of  preeminence  in  the 
packing  of  meat  had  we  been  guilty  of 
conditions  like  that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Ptjrcell]  Is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  believe  we  sat  together 
on  most  of  the  hearings  that  were  held 
on  the  committee  bill.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  recall  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  hearings  on  what  is  now  the  com- 
mittee bill,  both  the  American  Meat  In- 
sUtute  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Agriculture  opposed 
what  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
now  reported:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PURCELL,  This  is  correct.  But, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  instead  of  ma- 
ligning these  people  and  these  organiza- 
tions. I  am  pleased  by  the  fact  that  the 
Industry  itself  does  now  support  mean- 
ingful meat  inspection  and  that  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture  favor 
such  inspection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  there  was  some 
reluctance  on  their  part  in  support  of 
the  committee  version,  but  w-hen  they 
thought  there  might  be  a  substitute  of- 
fered to  provide  for  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion, then  there  was  a  change  in  attitude? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  do  not  think  so,  I 
think  that  their  support  came  much 
earlier,  before  any  thought  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  substitute, 
because  the  substitute  received  five  votes, 
I  believe  in  the  committee.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  afraid  of  the  substitute,  I 
think  they  were  made  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Foley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  I*urcell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ' 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PURCELL  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  not  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
agree  uith  me  that  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Agriculture  in  support  of  the  committee 
bill  was  an  attitude  of  supporting  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  Insofar  as  these  or- 
ganizations were  concerned?  They  would 
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today,  if  they  could  have  their  wish,  have 
neither  bill  pending  before  the  House 
for  its  consideration.  Would  he  agree 
that  there  was  no  indication  that  they 
were  going  to  support  the  committee  bill 
until  the  more  stringent  alternative  sub- 
stitute was  in  preparation? 

Mr.  PURCELL,  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  the  gentleman,  referring  back 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  a  short  while  ago.  I  know 
that  the  American  Meat  Institute,  along 
with  the  State  sigriculture  associations 
have  taken  a  very  firm  and  positive  stand 
upon  the  question  of  the  need  of  an 
adequate  across-the-board  meat  inspec- 
tion, and  that  their  Industry  and  that 
association  now  stands  in  support  of  the 
same.  Therefore,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  veracity  or  the  integrity  or  the 
intent  of  those  organizations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requi.site  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  Smith-Foley  substitute  and 
would  point  out  as  I  have  previously  that 
both  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
have  indicated  support  for  the  so-called 
Purcell  bill,  H.R.  12144.  It  should  be  re- 
emphasized  that  H.R.  12144  was  passed 
by  our  committee  by  a  vote  of  31  to  3. 
I  would  note  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  voted  in  the 
aflSrmative. 

The  question  then  is  not  whether  H.R. 
12144  is  meritorious,  but  whether  the 
substitute  will  insure  a  more  effective 
meat  inspection.  There  have  been  many 
emotional  statements  made,  photographs 
produced,  and  inflammatory  editorials 
alluded  to  which  would  indicate  that 
the  American  meat  consumer  has  little, 
if  any,  protection  from  unwholesome 
meat. 

Without  question,  there  are  shortcom- 
ings and  there  perhaps  have  been  viola- 
tions of  existing  State  and  Federal  law, 
but.  in  my  opinion,  we  do  the  meat  indus- 
try a  great  disservice  by  inferring  that 
this  industry  generally  has  no  concern 
for  the  American  meat  consumer.  I  would 
hope  that  no  Member  would  make  a 
Judgment  based  on  Irrelevant  or  mis- 
leading statements,  photographs,  or 
testimony,  whether  made  or  referred  to 
on  or  off  the  House  floor. 

In  my  opinion,  title  III  of  H.R.  12144 
will  provide  the  incentive  needed  for 
States  to  adopt  sound  and  effective  meat 
inspection  programs.  Th?  provisions  au- 
thorizing grants  to  States  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  any  State 
program  is,  again,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  important  provision  of  the  bill.  If 
there  is  a  failure  of  Federal-Stste  co- 
operation, then  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  future  Congresses  will  make 
the  neces.sary  and  desirable  changes. 

In  supporting  H.R  12144.  I  would  also 
endorse  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  desirability  of  a  careful  review  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Its 
meat  inspection  system,  under  this  new 
and  large  grant  of  responsibility. 

Such  a  review  might  be  of  benefit  to 
all  parties  concerned  as  a  means  of  Iden- 


tifying possible  places  where  consumer 
protection  of  meat  products  can  be  made 
more  eflQclent  in  terms  of  the  money 
available.  It  will  be  necessary  to  phase  in 
new  inspectors  and  work,  and  possibly 
some  longstanding  procedures  can  be 
phased  out  where  there  may  be  some 
duplication  with  the  concurrent  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration or  where  already  Inspected 
meat  products  are  simply  being  utilized 
as  components  of  other  foods  that  are 
themselves  fully  Inspected  in  their  proc- 
ess of  manufacture. 

Industry  asks  and  deserves  to  have 
uniformity  without  duplication.  I  urge 
the  Department,  therefore,  to  seek  all 
possible  efficiencies  in  its  Important  work 
of  enhancing  consumer  protection 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
all  Is  said  and  done  there  may  not  be  a 
single  vote  in  this  body  against  the  bill 
to  amend  the  60-year-old  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act.  The  Important  question  is 
whether  to  amend  it  by  the  method  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  12144  or  by  H  R.  12145, 
known  as  the  Smith -Foley  substitute. 

Without  knowing  what  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  might  be  and  without 
knowing  whether  the  membership  will  be 
able  to  make  their  po.sition  clear  by  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  take  this  means  to  state 
my  preference  and  my  support  for  H.R. 
12145,  proposed  by  Neal  Smith,  of  Iowa 
and  Tom  Foley,  of  Washington,  as  the 
sponsors.  I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  approach 
includes  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  yet  would  add  the  re- 
quirement that  all  plants  that  have  more 
than  $250,000  gross  annual  sales  would 
be  inspected  by  the  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion program.  It  has  been  determined 
that  such  a  provision  would  provide  Fed- 
eral Inspection  for  97  percent  of  all  meat 
slaughtered. 

It  may  be  that  the  committee  bill  is  an 
Improvement  over  the  old  Federal  meat 
inspection  law.  It  is  said  that  16  percent 
of  the  meat  slaughtered  annually  and 
26  percent  of  the  meat  processed  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  safeguards  of  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection.  The  60-year-old 
act  Is  deficient  because  it  covers  only 
plants  selling  across  State  lines. 

In  the  supplemental  views  attached 
to  the  report  are  some  very  shocking 
revelations.  The  unspeakable  fllth  that 
is  there  described,  which  subjects  edible 
portions  of  carcasses  to  contamination 
during  dressing  operations,  is  bad 
enough.  Worse  is  the  failure  to  super- 
vise the  destruction  of  diseased  tissue,  as 
well  as  spoiled,  filthy  and  diseased  ma- 
terials. It  Is  bad  enough  to  use  false  or 
deceptive  labels,  but  It  is  much  worse  to 
know  that  there  are  about  80  animal 
diseases  that  may  be  transmitted  to  man 
through  meat  and  thereby  constitute  a 
direct  threat  to  human  health. 

The  original  Meat  Inspection  Act 
came  about  over  60  years  ago  because 
contaminated  meat  was  Issued  to  our 


troops  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Some  of  the  shocking  disclosures 
of  the  meatpackers'  disregard  for  the 
health  of  their  customers  was  revealed 
by  Upton  Sinclair  in  his  book,  "The  Jun- 
gle." Yet,  today  only  26  States  have  any 
kind  of  mandatory  meat  Inspection  laws 
and  some  of  these  have  programs  which 
do  not  adequately  protect  the  consumer 
Eight  States  have  no  meat  inspection 
law  whatsoever. 

In  the  debate,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  those  who  favor  the  committee  bill 
that  to  enact  the  substitute  would  de- 
stroy States  rights,  and  to  extend  Fed- 
eral meat  Inspection  would  further  over- 
extend  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  was  also 
said  that  it  would  be  too  costly. 

Well,  the  record  of  many  of  us  here 
Is  well  established  for  protection  of 
States  rights,  and  also  there  have  been 
some  pretty  strong  expressions  recently 
by  record  votes  on  the  subject  of  econ- 
omy in  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  my  part,  and  I  am  sure  the  feeling 
is  shared  by  a  large  part  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  House,  in  this  day  when  for 
one  reason  or  another  housewives  are 
calling  for  products  that  require  iittle 
or  no  home  preparation,  I  feel  that  this 
greatly  increases  the  opportunities  on  the 
part  of  a  few  unscrupulous  packers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to  the 
consumption  of  meat  and  meat  products 
this  becomes  a  matter  of  some  thought 
about  one's  stomach,  and  even  more 
than  that,  his  very  health  and  well- 
being.  It  is  no  time  to  quibble  about 
States  rights  or  a  maiter  of  cost.  As  a 
point  of  information,  one  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  good  consumer  protection  for 
meat  places  this  at  less  than  one-sixth 
of  a  cent  per  pound  of  meat.  Every  pound 
of  unclean  or  unwholesome  meat  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  market.  A 
watered-down  measure  is  not  good 
enough.  Contaminated  meat,  horse  meat, 
and  meat  from  sick  animals,  not  good 
enough  for  dog  and  cat  food,  must  not 
be  sold  for  human  con.sumption. 

Without  further  description  of  the  un- 
speakable filth  described  in  the  survey 
of  the  meatpacking  industry  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1962  and  again  this  year,  for  my  part 
I  want  to  be  on  record  a.s  in  favor  of 
elimination  of  these  sickening  conditions 
The  best  way  to  protect  the  public  from 
contaminated  and  diseased  meats  is  by 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  12145. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  other  amend- 
ments close  in  10  minutes  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  gentleman's  time.  The 
gentleman  from  Wa.shlngton  has  5  min- 
utes and  that  would  represent  a  total  of 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debates  on  this  amendment  and 
ail  other  amendments  close  in  15  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion   offered  by  the   gentleman 
from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to, 
Mr.    DOW.  Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Smith-Foley  amendment, 
better  known  as  H.R.  12145.  This  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  the  committee  bill 
except  for  three  paragraphs.  It  redefines 
■commerce"  to  include  the  substantial 
effect  upon  commerce  by  an  enterprise 
with  an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  in 
excess  of  $250,000.  Furthermore,  it  re- 
laxes the  requirement  for  conformance 
by  those  firms  which  would  be  included 
under  the  Meal  Inspection  Act  as  deal- 
ing in  commerce,  so  that  they  would 
have  5  years  to  meet  the  new  construc- 
tion standards. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  those  few  ad- 
ditional paragraphs  of  the  amendment 
the  respcnsibility  of  this  Congress  to  the 
consumer  will  be  met.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  more  than  merely  offer 
participation  to  those  States  which  have 
no  mandatory  inspection.  H.R.  12145 
would  give  the  American  consumer  sub- 
stantial protection  by  raising  the  ratio  of 
Inspection  to  97  percent  of  meat  slaugh- 
tered. 

The  need  for  meat  inspection  should 
not  be  confined  to  a  voluntary  system. 
We  have  seen  the  shocking  results  and 
the  failure  of  this  approach.  The  advance 
of  modern  technology  has  made  a  law 
written  in  the  days  of  home  canning  out 
of  date  for  the  time  when  even  school 
lunch  programs  are  purchasing  frozen 
meats.  The  average  citizen  has  long  as- 
sumed that  the  meat  on  his  table  was 
clean  and  pure.  Recent  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
this  simply  is  not  so,  and  that  unless  a 
means  such  as  this  amendment  is 
adopted  to  provide  the  necessary  inspec- 
tion, that  it  would  not  be  so. 

The  only  yardstick  we  have  to  deter- 
mine willingness  on  the  part  of  the  vari- 
ous States  is  that  22  States  have  no  man- 
datory meat  inspection  law.  The  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  correct  this  serious 
deficiency,  since  it  cannot  require  the 
States  to  pass  good  inspection  laws.  But 
it  will  assure  Federal  inspection  of  all 
meat  processed  in  all  but  the  veiT  small 
plants. 

I  submit  that  what  would  in  fact  take 
place  if  tills  amendment  were  adopted  is 
the  desired  result.  Tlie  State  inspection 
of  meat  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
enormous  task  of  policing  the  large  com- 
panies not  previously  Inspected,  but 
would  be  enabled  to  concentrate  on  the 
.small  producer  above  $250,000  sales  who 
should  be  Inspected  also. 

Tlie  good  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill  are  not  rejected  here.  The  State 
would  be  able  to  receive  needed  funds  to 
more  effectively  carry  out  its  meat  In- 
spection program  and  would  have  less 
plants  to  police  If  the  Federal  Inspectors 
were  working  In  the  large  ones. 


The  estimated  additional  cost  of  the 
amendment  is  $31  million.  I  submit  that 
the  additional  cost  is  about  one-sixth  of 
1  cent  per  poimd.  for  better  consumer 
protection  with  the  ensuing  reduction  of 
the  terrible  diseases,  trichinosis,  sal- 
monellosis, and  others,  to  which  people 
are  exposed  through  lack  of  faulty  meat 
Inspection. 

Opponents  to  the  amendment  have 
raised  two  other  objections:  the  difficul- 
ty in  finding  inspectors,  and  that  the 
Federal  inspection  system  would  be 
strained  by  the  increased  inspection  re- 
sponsibility. The  first  point  has  validity 
in  that  more  men  will  be  needed.  But,  I 
would  think  if  more  insjiectors  are 
needed,  as  indicated  by  the  reports  of  the 
violations  and  poor  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry, that  Congress  should  sUnd  ready 
to  set  up  the  machinery  to  provide  them 
by  the  amendment,  H.R.  12145. 

Congress  should  do  more  in  its  first 
new  meat  inspection  legislation  in  61 
years  than  provide  for  voluntary  State 
programs.  The  health  of  the  Nations 
people  is  surely  one  of  our  primary  con- 
cerns. The  confidence  of  the  consumer  in 
the  meat  on  his  table  is  no  less  important. 
Who  knows,  we  may  have  to  become  a 
nation  of  vegetarians  if  the  American 
people,  knowing  the  type  of  meat  they  are 
eating  or  may  be  eating,  have  to  contin- 
ue to  set  the  table  with  uninspected 
meat? 

I  feel  certain  that  few  Members  of  this 
Congress  would  want  that  result,  nor 
would  the  many  farmers  and  meat  pro- 
ducers in  the  industry  covered  by  the  leg- 
islation now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  assure  the  sponsors  of  the  sub- 
stitute that  the  people  of  my  area  in 
the  city  of  New  York  welcome  very  much 
the  substitute  they  have  proposed,  and 
appreciate  their  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem of  proper  meat  inspection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12145 — Smith- 
Foley  substitute — now  being  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  the  committee  bill  in  order 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  program  to  packing  or 
processing  establishments  regardless  of 
whether  operated  in  interstate  or  intra- 
state commerce. 

The  basic  legislation,  H.R.  12144, 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
while  otherwise  substantially  satisfac- 
tory, would  only  protect  the  housewife 
when  she  buys  meat  and  meat  products 
that  have  traveled  across  State  bound- 
aries. What  protection  is  the  same 
housewife  afforded  when  she  purchases 
m.eat  and  meat  products  packed  or  proc- 
essed entirely  within  her  home  State? 
What  protection  Is  this  housewife  and 
her  family  afforded  when  they  travel  to 
another  State  and  there  eat  or  purchase 
meat  packed  or  processed  entirely  with- 
in that  State?  Food  inspection  should 
know  no  boundaries. 

Today  only  28  States,  including  my 
own.  New  York,  have  mandatory  meat 
Inspection  laws:  but  the  effectiveness  of 
these  laws  differs  widely  from  State  to 


State.  Twelve  States  have  laws  provid- 
ing for  voluntary  meat  inspection,  and, 
again,  these  also  differ  widely.  Eight 
States  have  no  inspection  laws,  and  two 
States  have  very  limited  meatpacking 
regulations  only.  The  committee  bill  be- 
ing offered  today  would  simply  encour- 
age the  various  States  to  develop  effec- 
tive meat  inspection  programs  through 
the  use  of  Federal  technical  and  plan- 
ning assistance  to  the  States.  This  is 
not  sufficient. 

When  it  comes  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  my  family  and  the  people  I  rep- 
resent. I  want  to  do  more  than  merely 
encourage  the  States  to  enact  strict  laws 
concerning  the  sale  of  imwholesome  meat 
for  consumption  at  the  dinner  table. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  too  often 
congressional  passage  of  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation  must  be  triggered  by 
the  occmTence  of  some  horribly  dramatic 
event  that  finally  mobilizes  the  public 
into  lobbyist-type  action.  Such  as  the 
case  in  1937  when  it  took  the  deaths  of 
108  persons  caused  by  a  mixture  called 
"elixir  sulfanilamide"  to  assure  passage 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Twenty-nine  years  later  the  Nation  had 
first  to  witness  the  horrible  thalidomide 
tragedies  before  legislation  tightening 
Federal  control  over  the  drug  industry 
was  passed. 

Today,  instead  of  being  spurred  to  ac- 
tion by  hindsight  in  the  form  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  unnecessary  tragedy,  we 
are  being  offered  the  opportimity  to  exer- 
cise foresight  by  voting  for  legislation 
that  offers  the  public  the  protection  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  other 
version  to  extend  the  Federal  meat  In- 
spection program  across  the  board. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  ajisociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr. 
KUPFERMAN].  The  people  of  my  district 
are  very  anxious  to  have  legislation  of 
this  kind  enacted.  But  they  want  the 
broadest  and  most  effective  coverage 
which  I  am  confident  the  substitute  will 
pronde.  Hence  I  vigorously  support  the 
substitute  and  I  trust  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]  for  yielding.  Commenda- 
tions are  due  him,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  and  to  the  other 
Members  who  have  sponsored  the  substi- 
tute bill.  H.R.  12145 

Having  sat  during  the  entire  debate  on 
this  legislation  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  apparently  everyone  agrees 
that  the  Federal  system  of  inspection  Is 
more  thorough  than  State  inspections. 

Representing  a  district  of  consumers, 
the  conclusion  seems  ob\ious:  If  our  peo- 
ple are  to  obtain  maximum  protection 
against  tainted  meat  products  then  Fed- 
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and     regulations    are 


erai    Inspection 
needed. 

Moreover,  it  seems  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee bill,  H.R.  12144,  meets  the  problem 
of  unclean  meat  only  halfway.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Smith-Foley  substitute 
would  deal  with  the  problem  more 
effectively. 

Both  bills  would  exempt  the  small  pro- 
ducer, those  grossing  under  $250,000  an- 
nually, while  providing  for  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  oflBclals  in  inspecting 
their  operations. 

In  the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  my 
district  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  strongly  support  the  Smith- 
Foley  substitute  and  urge  its  adoption  by 
this  body. 
Mr.  FOLEY  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  which  I  cosponsored  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  I  believe 
it  is  particularly  necessary,  especially  in 
my  own  State  where  we  have  1.263 
plants,  a  large  number  of  which  go  un- 
inspected. 

There  are  132  places  out  of  the  1,263 
that  are  now  subject  to  inspection.  There 
are  only  54  that  are  inspected  under  our 
voluntary  law. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  urging  me 
to  support  the  committee  bill,  but  the 
Governor  urges  me  to  do  so  under  the 
presumption  that  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature  will  act.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Is  a  presumption  that  we  can  afford 
to  make,  even  if  the  Smith-Foley  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

In  Pennsylvania,  out  of  these  1,263 
places  I  spoke  of,  only  600  will  be  cov- 
ered, but  if  the  committee  bill  goes 
through  we  have  no  guarantee  that  any 
more  will  be  covered.  So  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  substitute. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
cosponsor  of  the  substitute,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Smith-Foley  substitute 
to  the  committee  bill.  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously support  the  committee  bill 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  support 
a  bill  that  goes  beyond  it  in  protecting 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can consuming  public 

Frankly,  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  again 
accept  a  responsibility  on  the  part  the 
Federal  Government,  that  could  have 
been  and  should  have  been  accepted  and 
corrected  at  the  State  level  including 
my  State  of  Minnesota. 

T  am  sure  that  many  of  you  today  re- 
ceived telegrams  from  your  respective 
Governors,  suggesting  that  you  support 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  bills  now  be- 
fore the  House.  I  have  today  experienced 
such  contact  from  the  Governor  of  Min- 
nesota asking  me  to  support  the  weaker 


bill.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  sev- 
eral States  including  my  own,  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  consuming 
public  time  and  again.  Now  some  of  them 
suggest  we  not  infringe  upon  States 
rights  involving  Intrastate  commerce, 
even  though  they  have  repeatedly  fa- 
vored the  shoddy  meatpackers  and 
processors  over  the  health  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science do  this. 

The  consuming  public  has  a  right  to 
every  health  protection  they  can  get — 
even  when  the  States  refuse  to  do  it. 

The  Smith-Foley  substitute  does 
everything  the  committee  bill  does  in 
terms  of  Federal -State  cooperation  and 
additionally  provides  Inspection  in  all 
packing  and  processing  plants  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $250,000  or  more  even 
though  not  necessarily  involved  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

This  added  protection  would  then 
cause  meat  products  to  be  federally  in- 
spected in  over  98  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's production.  To  do  less  Is  to  further 
jeopardize  unnecessarily  unsuspecting 
consumer  health  and  to  offer  unfair  ad- 
vantages to  those  processors  not  cov- 
ered. Indeed,  it  is  tragic  that  the  lobby 
of  a  few  should  subvert  the  health  re- 
quirements of  the  American  people.  I 
hope  they  shall  not  succeed  again  today 
as  they  so  obviously  have  succeeded  in 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  this  past  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  want 
ro  add  my  voice  of  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  offering  this 
very  constructive  amendment,  and  to  in- 
dicate my  very  strong  support  of  it. 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman,  and  wish  to  confirm  that  this 
amendment    being    carried    in    the    bill 
should  be  good  news  to  the  beef-eaters 
and  burghers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
have  had  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
and  he  is  well  aware  through  his  studious 
research  on  this  that  the  city  of  New 
York  actually  is  not  affected  by  laws  that 
might  be  introduced   by  the  Slate  de- 
partment   of    agriculture,    because    the 
great  city  of  New  York,  the  largest  city 
in  the  country,  is  not  under  State  control 
in  its  beef  inspection;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  CAREY.  So  for  the  first  time  we 
would  begin  to  have  the  meat  eaten  in 
the  city  of  New  York  come  under  the  same 
regulations  as  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  believe  this  is  welcome  news 
for  New  York  City. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  if  I 
have  sufficient  time  left  within  which 
to  do  It. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
also  true  that  the  city  of  New  York  is 
treated  as  a  State  under  this  provision 
of  law.  and  in  Itself  has  an  inspection 
system? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  has  an  inspection  sys- 
tem that  is  so  inadequate  that  we  have 
had  several  major  scandals  on  meat  in- 
spection In  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman! has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Price.]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.support  the  substitute  bill  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]"  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr 
Foley].  I  -support  it  because  it  is  far 
more  effective  than  the  committee  bill 
in  accomplishing  what  everyone  in  this 
House  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject 
says  he  or  she  is  for— that  Is.  clean  and 
wholesome  meat  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Both  bills  would  make  long  overdue 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  laws 
and  regulations  dealing  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  products  Ln  inter- 
state commerce.  As  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  concerned,  this  Is 
the  kind  of  authority  It  needs  to  close 
loopholes  In  its  present  Inspection  pro- 
gram and  get  at  the  crooks  who  have  In- 
vaded this  field  as  bootleggers  of  dis- 
eased and  adulterated  meat  products. 

Under  present  law,  the  activities  of  the 
underworld  characters  who  have  been 
engaging  in  this  vicious  and  disgusting 
interstate  racket  can  be  punished  if  and 
when  they  are  caught.  But  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  catch  them  than  It  should  be 
The  basic  provisions  of  both  bills  before 
us  would  strengthen  the  existing  man- 
datory Inspection  program  for  meat  and 
meat  products  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

BIG    DmTRENCE    IN    TREATMENT    OF    INTRASTATS 
MXAT 
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they  have  now,  but  the  consumer  would    compulsor>'  Federal  Inspection  on  intra 
be  protected  whether  the  States  acted    state  shipments 
effectively  or  not.  '"""'  "'" 


The  big  difference  between  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  Smith-Foley  substi- 
tute lies,  of  course,  In  their  treatment 
of  meat  slaughtered  and  sold  only  In 
Intrastate  commerce.  The  committee  bill 
would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  as  gifts  to  the  States  in  the 
hope  that  It  would  encourage  or  entice 
the  States  Into  eventually  setting  up 
effective  meat  Inspection  programs  of 
their  own.  But  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  the  States  develop  the  kind  of  in- 
spection system  now  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Smlth-Foley  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  assure  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  meat  now  slaughtered  and 
sold  In  Intrastate  commerce  was  as  pure 
and  wholesome  as  meat  sold  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  by  requiring  Federal 
Inspection  in  all  plants  except  those 
grossing  less  than  $250,000.  The  States 
could  stUl  have  their  own  inspection 
systems,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  help  the  States  to  develop 
and  operate  more  effective  systems  than 


That  is  the  main  difference  between 
the  two  bills. 

MANT     APPROACHES     TO     THIS     PROBLEM 

The  Smith-Foley  approach  is  one  of 
several  which  could  be  utilized  to  achieve 
effective  Federal  guarantees  of  whole- 
someness  of  most  of  the  meat  now  sold 
in  intrastate  commerce. 

As  the  sponsor  m  1962  of  the  first  bill 
introduced  in  the  Congress  to  bring 
about  Federal  inspection  of  meat  sold 
only  in  intrastate  commerce,  I  have  pro- 
posed a  somewhat  different  approach 
from  that  of  the  Smith-Foley  bill— that 
IS,  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  designated  major  consum- 
ing areas,  such  as  metropolitan  areas,  or 
even  whole  States,  into  which  only  fed- 
erally inspected  meat  could  be  shipped, 
whether  the  meat  came  from  wilhm  the 
same  State  or  not. 

This  is  the  very  same  approach  we 
used  10  years  ago  in  writing  the  Poultrj' 
Products  Inspection  Act.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  both  supported 
this  idea  10  years  ago  In  the  poultrj-  bill, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  either  the 
Department  or  the  committee  to  aid  me 
in  setting  up  the  same  approach  to  meat 
inspection. 

The  Smith-Foley  bill  goes  somewhat 
further  than  my  bill  would  go  by  making 
inspection  mandatory  in  every  plant  in 
the  country  above  a  certain  size.  I  think 
this  authority  is  necesary  to  assure  a  safe 
and  wholesome  meat  supply  in  the  out- 
lying areas  as  well  as  in  cities. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  support  the 
Smith-Foley  bill  is  that,  even  If  my  bill 
were  passed,  there  is  no  Indication  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  use 
its  added  powers  under  it.  It  has  never, 
in  10  long  years,  used  its  powers  iii  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  des- 
ignate a  single  major  consuming  area  in 
the  country — not  one. 

Our  experience  in  St.  Louis,  in  trj-ing 
to  have  our  metropolitan  area  designated 
a  major  consuming  area  for  compulsorj- 
Federal  inspection  of  all  poultry  coming 
into  the  city  from  outstate  Missouri,  may 
help  explain  why  the  intrastate  powers 
of  the  Poultry  Act  have  not  been  used. 

Each  time  we  set  up  a  survey  to  deter- 
mme  whether  enough  diseased  or  un- 
wholesome poultry  was  being  shipped 
into  St.  Louis  from  within  the  State  to 
burden  and  obstruct  interstate  com- 
merce, all  of  this  poulti-y  immediately 
disappeared  from  St.  Louis  stores.  Only 
federally  inspected  poultry  came  into  the 
city  as  long  as  the  survey  was  being  con- 
ducted. 

WTiere  did  the  other  stuff  go — the  stuff 
none  of  us  would  want  to  eat?  It  went 
elsewhere  in  Missouri,  where  there  was 
no  danger  of  precipitating  compulsorj- 
Federal  inspection. 

So  perhaps  the  mere  existence  of  this 
power  does  some  good,  even  if  it  is  not 
used.  But  lots  of  people  in  Missouri  were 
and  are  eating  unfit  poultry,  just  as  they 
are  unsuspectingly  being  sold  unfit  beef 
and  other  red  meats,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence  of   effective   State   Inspection    or 


The  committee  bill  provides  no  effec- 
tive remedy  for  this  problem — only  a 
pious  hope.  The  Smith-Foley  bill  pro- 
vides a  very  effective  remedy.  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  wish  it 
were  in  order  for  me  to  amend  this  act 
so  as  to  provide  for  proper  labeling  of 
fish  and  fish  products  as  well  as  meat 
and  meat  products.  Especially  I  would 
require  information  in  labeling  to  show 
where  meat  or  fish  or  meat  products  or 
fish  products  were  produced  and  im- 
ported from  a  foreign  nation. 

This  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  protecting  the  consumer  from  pur- 
chasing an  inferior  product  that  had 
been  mislabeled.  One  example  of  this  is 
the  importation  of  turbot,  or  what  is 
called  Greenland  halibut,  which  has  been 
sold  in  packages  labeled,  simply,  halibut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  serious  because 
Greenland  halibut  is  not  halibut  as  we 
know  it,  but  rather,  it  is  turbot.  a  large 
flounder  which  has  eight  times  the  fat 
content  and  25  percent  less  protein  than 
true  halibut.  To  the  unsuspecting  house- 
wife, the  name  halibut  on  a  label  means 
a  dehcious.  meaty  fish,  but  mislabeling 
has  constituted  a  fraud  on  the  American 
consumer  who  deserves  the  protection  I 
would  like  to  see  provided. 

But.  t>eyond  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  American  fishing  industry 
has  suffered  because  of  the  importation 
of  Greenland  halibut.  Crew  earnings 
dropped  40  percent  this  year  over  a  year 
ago.  and  halibut  prices  were  about  11 
cents  a  pound  under  last  year's  level. 

The  consumer  certainly  has  every  right 
to  purchase  the  inferior  imported  prod- 
uct turbot  if  they  desire,  but  the  con- 
sumer also  deserves  to  know  that  it  is 
an  imported  product. 

Fish  of  many  countries  Is  imported  and 
constitutes  more  than  60  percent  of 
American  fish  consumption.  It  is  Im- 
ported in  frozen  block  and  slab  form, 
and  when  it  is  marketed,  a  purchaser 
should  be  given  information  as  to 
whether  it  is  of  domestic  or  foreign 
origin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  Indicated,  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  amend  this 
bill  so  that  fish  and  fish  products  would 
be  properly  labeled. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ^^CHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed Smlth-Foley  amendment  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee-approved  H.R. 
12144  is  an  example  of  good  intentions 
gone  astray.  It  would  federalize  where 
more  federalizing  is  not  needed.  It  would 
discourage  expansion  and  efficiency  of 
State  meat  Inspection  systems.  It  would 
not  do  the  job  for  the  consumer. 

The  idea  of  a  clean  meat  bill  is  to 
correct  present  abuses.  Enactment  of  the 
proposed  substitute  would  allow  opera- 
tors who  are  today  most  responsible  for 
unsanitary  conditions  in  the  meat  in- 


dustry to  go  on  their  way  without  ade- 
quate inspection. 

By  establishing  the  $250,000  annual 
volume  limit,  and  federalizing  the  large 
plants  above  this  figure,  the  Smlth-Foley 
bill  fails  to  get  at  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem. Their  measure  would  penalize  the 
good  small  plant,  but  leave  in  operation 
free  of  inspection  the  small  plants  which 
do  not  maintain  adequate  sanitation 
standards. 

H.R  12144.  the  committee  bill,  would 
take  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by 
establishing  a  Federal -State  cooperative 
meat  inspection  arrangement.  This 
would  broaden  the  entire  field  of  meat 
inspection,  would  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  agencies,  and  would 
in  general  improve  the  quality  of  State 
meat  inspection  services. 

I  am  in  principle  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  the  Congress  has  to  jump  into  everj' 
aspect  of  American  life  with  restrictive 
legislation.  I  do  believe,  however,  as  In 
this  case,  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  public  health,  that  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  enact  a  bill  that  will  get 
the  job  done. 

The  substitut€  bill  would  leave  9.000 
plants  outside  the  federal  system.  It 
would  cut  back  State  incentive  for  more 
vigorous  meat  inspection.  It  would  cost 
$31.2  million  more  than  the  committee 
bill.  The  Smith-Foley  amendment,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  on  meat  operation,  would 
exclude  about  50  percent  of  the  meat 
.slaughtering  plants  and  45  percent  of 
processing  plants  now  in  business  from 
Federal  inspection.  It  would  cost  more, 
do  less. 

It  seems  obvious  that  our  aim  in  go- 
ing into  the  clean  meat  legislation  field 
is  to  enact  a  hard-hitting  bill  that  util- 
izes the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  inspection  programs,  and 
which  encourages  the  cooperation  of  the 
meat  Industry,  farm  organizations,  and 
livestock  groups.  The  more  groups  we 
have  cooperating,  the  better  the  meat 
inspection  system  will  eventually  be 

Federalization  is  not  the  answer.  Co- 
operation is.  Establishing  a  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  is  a  good  move  to  set  up 
standards.  But.  setting  arbitrary  bound- 
aries and  classifications  which  would  al- 
low much  of  today's  unsanitary  op>era- 
tions  to  continue  would  be  a  disservice 
to  ever>*one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  has  some  of  the  finest  In- 
dependent meat  packing  and  meat  proc- 
essing firms  in  the  United  Stat«s. 

In  the  district  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing,  we  have  the  Hartman 
Packing  Co.  of  Plalnfield.  the  Franzen- 
burg  Provision  Co.,  of  Conrad,  Risetter 
Packing  Co.  of  Jewell,  and  G.  B.  Nlssen  & 
Son  Packing  Co..  of  Webster  City.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  of  these 
firms  has  permitted  unclean  or  imwhole- 
some  meat  to  enter  into  channels  of 
human  consumption. 

These  firms,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Iowa  Independent  Meat  Packers 
and  Processors  Association,  support  HJR. 
12144  and  oppose  the  Smith-Foley  bill. 
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H.R.  12145.  One  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. Jack  Harker,  of  Harker's  Wholesale 
Meats,  of  LeMars,  Iowa,  expressed  his 
views  in  a  telegram  to  me  in  this  manner : 
The  Congress  Is  being  stampeded  Into 
passing  a  meat  insfjectlon  bill  that  will  prob- 
ably wipe  out  50-60  per  cent  or  my  competi- 
tion. I'm  opposed  to  the  Smlth-Foley  bUl. 
not  to  Inspection.  I'm  opposed  to  further 
encroachment  of  the  federal  government  Into 
State's  rights.  I'm  opposed  to  the  USDA 
method  of  using  half-truths  and  even  lies 
to  make  themselves  more  p>owerful.  The  State 
of  Iowa  and  Doctor  McNeills  (Chief  of  Meat 
and  Poultry  Inspection  Division  of  lowat  are 
doing  a  great  Job.  Our  Industry  has  upgraded 
Itself  now  and  is  continuing.  Please  vote  for 
the  committee  bill  on  meat  Inspection. 

I  am  impressed  by  his  comments,  just 
as  I  am  impressed  by  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  our  colieagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
in  support,  of  the  committee  bill,  K.R. 
12144.  and  in  opposition  to  the  Smith- 
Foley  substitute.  Particularly  devastating 
is  their  contention  tliat  the  substitute 
fails  to  reach  the  dirty  meat  problem 
and  could  in  fact  further  aggravate, 
rather  tiian  alleviate,  the  problem  of  un- 
wnolesome  Oi-  unsanitary  meat. 

Incidentally,  it  is  intei'esting  to  note 
that  despite  tlie  widespread  newspaper 
publicity  given  to  the  Smith-Poley  bill 
in  Iowa,  pubhcity  which  has  included 
rather  frightening  reix)rts  about  bad 
meat.  I  have  yet  to  receive  the  first  com- 
mimication  from  an  Iowa  consumer  in 
support  of  that  measure. 

This,  of  co'jrse,  is  not  surprising,  be- 
caa.se  lowans  know  that  Iowa  meat  is 
clean  and  wholesome  and  the  best  that 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr  Chairman,  after  studying  all  avail- 
able iniomiation,  I  intend  to  .support  the 
committee  bill  and  will  opix>se  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith]  and  the  trentle- 
man  from  Washington   [Mr.  Foley  1. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  take 
time  only  to  relate  one  of  the  major  cases 
of  violations  in  regard  to  meat  in  the 
city  of  New  York  a  year  and  one-half 
ago  when,  in  a  federally  in.sperted  plant. 
Australian  kangaroo  and  American 
horsemeat  was  being  .sold  as  hamburger. 
I  believe  that  case  resulted  in  the  in- 
dictment of  the  Federal  inspectors  who 
were  involved  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mayne]. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Federal  Lnspectlon 
Is  not  necessarily  a  cure-all  and  an  an- 
swer to  all  problems. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  has 
spoken    about    scandals    in    New    York 
These   occurred   in   federally   inspected 
plants. 

Now,  I  believe  that  this  committee  bill, 
as  opposed  to  the  amendment  now  of- 
fered— the  committee  bill  does  give  the 
States  and  localities  a  chance  to  carry 
out  this  very  necessary  function  of  meat 
Inspection.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
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sm-rendered  entirely  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  an  area  where  our  Federal  sys- 
tem should  be  observed  and  the  States 
given  the  encouragement  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  give  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  meat  inspection  system  in 
this  coimtry.  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  has 
conceded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  substitute. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  at  this  point 
that  I  sincerely  hope  the  American  con- 
sumer does  not  get  the  idea  from  today's 
debate  that  presently  our  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  is  inadequate  or  that  they  are 
being  subjected  to  contaminated  meat  on 
all  sides. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  debate  today,  we  were  going  to  be- 
come a  nation  of  vegetarians.  I  would 
point  out  that  right  now  we  have  the  best 
meat  inspection  system  in  the  entire 
world,  and  we  are  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  it.  I  am  willing,  in  support- 
ing the  committee  bill,  to  spend  even 
more  to  make  this  system  better.  By  be- 
ing better  I  mean  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  present  Federal  law  and 
make  possible,  through  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government,  that  States  and 
municipalities  can  assure  all  consumers 
of  good  meat  Inspection  for  sanitation 
and  wholesomeness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
G.\rza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Purcell]. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  member 
of  our  committee,  about  the  horsemeat 
scandal  in  New  York  City  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Were  not  all  the  occurrences,  according 
to  the  evidence  brought  before  our  com- 
mittee, of  horsemeat  and  decayed  meat 
found  in  the  New  York  scandal  in  fed- 
erally Inspected  plants? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  my  name.  Will  he 
yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  shocked  to  hear 
my  colleagues  from  New  York  coming 
here  and  saying  that  they  serve  lousy 
meat  in  that  fair  city.  I  have  been  go- 
ing to  New  York  and  enjoying  my  food 
tremendously.  Now  they  are  talking  me 
out  of  it.  I  do  not  think  I  will  go  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  in  favor  of  the  committee  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco.^nizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
about  three  questions  which  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves.  First,  how  do  we  want  to 
achieve  this  result?  I  think  the  commit- 
tee bill  clearly  achieves  It  in  a  constitu- 
tional way.  whereas  the  substitute  would 


achieve  it  by  ignoring  all  of  our  Stat^.: 
rights.  ^^ 

Second,  we  should  want  to  know  just 
how  are  we  going  to  get  an  effective  ad- 
ministration of  this  bill?  The  committee 
bill  clearly  gives  an  inducement  to  the 
State  to  actually  bring  about  the  desired 
reforms,  whereas  the  substitute  would 
take  away  that  incentive. 

Third,  we  want  to  know  whether  we  are 
really  trying  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  give 
us  something,  or  as  some  would  say  at 
least  a  part  of  something,  or  whether  we 
are  trying  to  get  all  of  nothing  except  a 
show  of  concern.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  committee  bill  gives  you  a  very  large 
part  of  what  everyone  wants.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  is  rather  clear  that 
the  substitute  will  give  you  exactly  all 
of  nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  S.mithJ. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  and  Mr.  Purcell. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  98,  noes 
140. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  ntunber  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can- 
not be  recognized.  All  time  has  expired. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  121441  to  clarify  and  othen^ise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  957, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Ho'ose 
with  sundi-y  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  am,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  H.R.  12144  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
yere — yeas  403,  nays  1,  not  voting  28,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  354) 


Abbltt 

Alwrnethy 

Adair 

Adam? 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  lU. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
.\ndrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
A;h  brook 
Aihley 
Ashmore 
.^yres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
B«!cher 
Bell 
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tend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bevlll. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Everett. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  iHR.  8718^  entitled  "An  act  to  in- 
crease the  annual  Federal  pajTnent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
a  method  for  computing  the  annual  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia." 


THE  FUTILE  UU. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 


Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  suggest  In 
all  candor  that  the  United  States  with- 
hold further  pa>Tnents  to  the  United 
Nations  pending  a  reorganization  and 
reevaluation  of  the  operating  procedures 
and  objectives  of  the  agency.  If.  when 
the  Congress  returns  In  January,  there 
are  not  more  realistic  reports  in  pros- 
pect from  the  operations  of  the  U.N.,  it 
is  my  plan  to  introduce  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  cessation  of  all  payments  by 
the  United  States. 

Payments  to  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  affihated  organizations  during  the 
past  year  were  $113,000,000. 

Undoubtedly,  the  futility  of  U.N.  de- 
liberations in  recent  years  has  contrib- 
uted to  frustration  with  world  affairs 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
In  its  attempts  to  deal  with  the  explo- 
sive Mideast  problem,  the  U.N.  ob\iously 
is  simply  seeking  to  avoid  stepping  on 
anyone's  toes.  It  was  quick  to  demand 
sanctions  against  one  of  the  few  respon- 
sible governments  in  Africa — Rhodesia — 
but  walks  past  the  serious  and  demand- 
ing Vietnamese  problem  with  averted 
eyes.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  state- 
ments of  the  man  who  heads  the  orga- 
nization, U  Thant,  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  but  no  encouragement  to 
the  peaceseeking  efforts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  situation  has  reached  the  point 
where  a  recent  conference  report  on  the 
State  Department  appropriation  bill  ex- 
pressed agreement  of  the  conferees  with 
language  in  the  Senate  bill  calUng  for 
initiation  and  support  of  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives in  the  U.N.  for  economic  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam.  The  Sen- 
ate language  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
our  representatives  had  advocated  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  which 
is  a  friendly  nation,  but,  by  contrast,  had 
made  little  issue  of  the  fact  the  United 
States  has  suffered  55,888  casualties  at 
the    hands    of    the    North    Vietnamese 
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through  aggressive  acts  by  that  nation 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1967. 

The  Un  ted  Nations  is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  ignore  this  congressional  con- 
cern, even  if  our  own  representatives 
there  have  the  courage  to  pursue  the 
matter. 

There  seems  little  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  pay  half  the 
bills  for  an  organization  wnich  makes 
few  meaningful  contributions  toward  a 
peaceful  and  stable  world. 


DEMONSTRATORS     DISREGARD 
PACTS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  ajid  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  reports  on  the  recent  peace  demon- 
stration here,  none  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  capturing  the 
peculiar  and  baffling  motivation  of  those 
attending  the  event  than  an  article  by 
UPI  correspondent,  Merriman  Smith. 
One  characteristic  of  the  participants 
which  Mr.  Smith  finds  puzzling  is  what 
he  describes  as  their  "distui-bing  dis- 
regard for  fact." 

In  assaying  the  significance  of  the 
demonstration,  this  reportage  by  a  dis- 
tinguished veteran  reporter  must  be 
weighed  against  the  claims  of  the  par- 
ticipants to  represent  a  substantial  and 
reliable  body  of  public  opinion. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Smith's   illuminating   article   as   it   ap- 
peared in  the  Waterbury  American  for 
October  23.  1967: 
Repobteh  Dismated  at  Pbotestehs'  Utter 

DiSRE&AKD    FOR    FaCT 

(  By  Merriman  Smith ) 
Washington. — If  one  personal  impression 
came  rrom  rubbing  shoulders  and  sometimes 
noses  with  the  peace  demonstrators  here  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  it  was  one  of  dismay  at 
their  seemingly  disturbing  disregard  for  fact. 
President  Johnson,  Gen  William  C  West- 
moreland. Ambassadors  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  were  "totally"  liars, 
"bloodthirsty  warmongers." 

Demonstrators  lounging  on  the  sunnv  steps 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  Sunday  insisted  that 
the  press  was  "totally"  wrong  about  the  size 
of  the  crowd  at  their  rally  Saturday,  due 
largely  to  "hawk"  publishers  or  fear  of 'John- 
son. Reporters  lied  to  their  offices,  then  their 
offices  lied  even  more. 

The  peace  people  said  It  was  "official"  that 
the  crowd  was  over  250,000.  PoUce  and  re- 
porters accustomed  to  crowds  week  after 
week  thought  50,000  was  generous  and  this 
Included  untold  numbers  of  sightseers  and 
teenyboppers  from  the  Washington  area. 

"With  no  provocation  at  all,"  scores  and, 
according  to  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
"Hundreds"  of  peaceful  people  were  brutally 
clubbed  by  rifle  butts  at  the  Pentagon. 
"Wave  after  wave"  of  peace  marchers  col- 
lapsed under  "gas  attacks."  Uniformed  army 
troops,  veterans  of  Vietnam,  threw  down  their 
rifles  and  hurled  their  helmets  aside  In  shame 
or  disgust  to  defect  to  the  flower  people,  but 
only  to  be  seized  by  other  soldiers,  "brutally 
clubbed  and  thrown  Into  prison." 

Another  myth  among  the  hippies,  peace 
marchers  and  assorted  allies  was  that   the 


press  failed  to  cover  the  Pentagon  after  dark 
Saturday  and  thus  missed  seeing  the  brutal- 
ity they  said  raged  well  into  the  dark  hours 
of  Sunday  morning. 

One  reporter  who  spent  the  long,  cold 
night  in  the  Pentagon  parking  lot  with  the 
demonstrators  protested. 

"I  was  there  the  whole  damned  night  out- 
side With  you  people,  and  what  you're  de- 
scribing (about  the  press  and  defecting 
troops)   Is  pure  Action— It  never  happened" 

A  pretty  young  girl  with  autumn  flowers 
in  her  long  golden  hair  smiled  patronlzUiglv 
^^^™"™ured,  "we  would  expect  you  to  say 

Two  gU-ls  who  said  they  were  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York  took  up  this 
theme  rather  stridently,  swearing  they  had 
seen  the  actual  defecUon  of  troops.  But  when 
one  of  the  demonstration  leaders  called  for 
witnesses  to  prepare  a  tape  recording  for  sub- 
mission to  Washington  and  New  York  news- 
papers, the  girls  demurred.  It  seems  they  were 
looking  In  other  directions  at  the  time  but 
unnamed  companions  "saw  it  all." 

"But  you  just  said  you  saw  this  yourself  " 
a  repcKter  said. 

"I  know  the  truth,-  said  one  of  the  young 
adies,  -more  than  anything  you'll  get  from 
those  brutes  at  the  Pentagon." 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  a  weU-dressed 
matron  of  about  60  chatted  with  a  UPI  re- 
porter beside  the  reflecting  pool  at  the  base 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

•My  daughter  is  here  with  her  high  school 
class  and  I  thought  I  should  do  my  bit  too 
to  oppose  the  war."  she  said  In  a  cultured 
voice.  "Isn't  It  Inspirational,  all  these  won- 
derful dedicated  young  people?  And  nothing 
violent  or  ugly." 

Within  easy  earshot,  a  barechested  man 
leader  of  one  of  several  delegations  from 
New  York's  hippie  community,  used  a  port- 
able public  address  system  to  extoll  mari- 
juana. Che  Guevara,  heap  incredible  ob- 
scenities on  Johnson  and  his  family— and 
urge  all  wlthm  his  voice  to  Join  his  group 
that  night  for  mass  fornication. 

"We'll  start  It  off  with  these  two  couples  " 
he  blared  through  his  portable  loudspeake'r 
pointing  to  four  young  people  lolling  on  the 
ground  beside  the  reflecting  pool. 

I  asked  the  mother  to  whom  I  was  talking 
If  she  had  understood  what  the  man  said 
She  said  she  was  payUig  no  attention.  I  sug- 
gested she  move  over  to  his  group  so  that 
she  might  better  appreciate  some  of  her 
daughter's  language  when  the  girl  returned 
home  that  night. 

The  woman  saw  me  again  about  an  hour 
later. 

"I  think  you're  hostile."  she  said,  "for  pay- 
ing attention  to  such  bizarre  people  who  cer- 
tainly do  not  represent  the  larger  group  here 

Xn  LaFayette  Square  In  front  of  the  White 
House  Sunday  afternoon,  there  were  two 
young  couples  wearing  blue  and  white  badges 
of   the   demonstration. 

I  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  group 
that  earlier  had  sold  North  Vietnam  flags 
for  »1  each  and  solicited  contributions  for  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  poUUcal  arm  of 
the  Viet  Cong. 

"I'm  for  anything  that  will  end  the  war 
said  a  girl. 

"How  will  contributing  to  the  Viet  Cone 
end  the  war?" 

"Well,  at  least  it  is  money  he  won't  get 
his  hands  on,"  she  replied,  with  a  wave  toward 
the  White  House. 

To  say  that  such  people  were  representative 
of  the  demonstrations  here  is,  of  course, 
quite  open  to  argument.  My  feeling  is  that 
they  were  definitely  representative  of  those 
who  spoke  to  the  crowds  Saturday.  Naturally 
they  did  not  represent  hordes  of  high  school 
and  college  boys  and  girls  from  the  Wash- 
ington area  who  seemed  more  Interested  In 
boy-girl  relationships  and  parading  their 
mod  clothes  than  In  substantive  discussions 
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I   came   away   from   the  week-end   feeline 
depressed  by  so  many  attractive  youne  d°o 
pie  being  caught  up  in  virulent,  frequentlv 
Irrational   hatred   in  the  name   of  love  arri 
peace.  '*" 


URBAN  UNREST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to   share  with  the  House   an  editorial 
from  a  weekly  newspaper  in  my  district 
the  King  George  News,  regarding  Federal 
spending  and  its  effect  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  editor-publisher,  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Manns,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
State  Senate.  His  statement  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  editorial  that  local  leader- 
ship must  supply  the  answers,  is  an  Indi- 
cation that  local  and  State  governments 
in  my  State  are  wUling  to  assume  their 
rightful  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  problems  of  the  cities.  The  fuU  edi- 
torial follows : 

Urban  Unrest 
Our  cities  have  many  problems.  No  one  will 
deny  that.  However,  the  causes  of  urban 
unrest  won't  be  eliminated  merely  by  the 
appropriation  of  more  and  more  tax  money. 
Leadership  and  sound  programs  at  the  state 
and  local  level  are  the  great  need. 

Federal  funds  for  metropolitan  areas  have 
Increased  from  »3.9  billion  in  1960  to  an  esti- 
mated $10.3  billion  In  fiscal  1968.  In  fact, 
federal  appropriations  for  programs  in  our 
cities  have  Increased  by  165  percent  In  less 
than  a  decade. 

For  example.  In  the  last  five  years  over  $3 
billion  has  been  appropriated  for  urban  re- 
newal, over  $1  billion  for  low-rent  public 
housing,  over  $lVi  billion  for  neighborhood 
facilities   and   college   housing. 

These  figures  do  not  include  more  than  $3 
billion  for  the  poverty  programs  and  other 
billions  for  such  programs  as  highways,  edu- 
cation, pollution  control,  welfare,  and  other 
federal  programs. 

Congress  Is  deluged  with  pleas  to  allocate 
many  more  billions  In  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  But  It  seems  that 
the  greater  the  flow  of  taxpayers'  funds  into 
our  metropolitan  areas,  the  more  unrest  we 
have,  continuing  evidence  that  congressional 
spending  alone  will  not  end  the  urban  prob- 
lems. Local  leadership  must  supply  the  an- 
swers. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  reported  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  amend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — S.  2388. 
as  amended — would  wreck  the  most  suc- 
cessful program  in  the  war  on  poverty— 


^.     xT^oHQtort   nrncrram   for   needv   pre-  ment  proposed   by   your   House   Committee, 

the  Headstart  program   lor  neea>    pie  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  reconsider  what  it  does 

school  children.  ^^^^      seii-esteem  and  a  sense  of  commu- 
nis absolutely  incomprehensible  to  me  ^^y  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.gg^^j^^  jg^eral  involve- 
that  the  Democratic  majority  would  take  ment— as  is  now  being  proposed.  We  have  not 
such  action,  but  they  have.  The  present  onjy  emphasized  aid  for  children  but  also  for 


law  requires,  beginning  this  year,  that 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  commimity 
action  programs— including  Headstart— 
be  funded  with  non-Federal  fimds.  How- 
ever goods,  services,  supplies,  space,  et 
ceteia.  provided  locally  U  no  cost  could 
be  counted  against  this  20  percent.  Al- 
though raising  these  contributions  "in 
Icind'  was  expected  to  be  a  problem,  it 
was  not  thought  to  be  an  insurmountable 
burden. 

That  burden,  however,  has  been  great- 
ly increased  by  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Representative  Gibbons,  Democrat  of 
rionda,  and  written  into  the  committee 
bill  It  requires  that  half  of  this  20  per- 
cent contribution  be  in  cash.  If  allowed 
to  stand,  this  will  wreck  the  Headstart 
program.  Every  Headstart  agency  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  raise  a  10-percent  cash 
contribution  in  addition  to  10  percent  in 
donated  services,  and  many  in  the  poor- 
est and  neediest  areas  will  find  it  im- 
possible. 

The  President  has  budgeted  only  $335 
million  for  Headstart,  which  is  not  sep- 
arately earmarked  in  the  committee  bill. 
Bv  contrast,  the  Republican-proposed 
"Opportunity  Crusade,"  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  would  allocate  $475  million  for 
Headstart  and  an  "early  years"  followup 
program  in  the  elementar>'  grades,  and 
authorize  another  $100  miUion  for  bonus 
;:.-,:. ts  to  States  spending  well  above  their 
a.ljiied  amounts  for  these  purposes.  In 
addition,  we  would  not  have  required 
local  contributions  to  be  in  cash.  Our 
proposal  Is  a  measure  of  our  conviction 
that  well  planned  preschool  and  early 
elementary  school  programs  for  impov- 
erished children  hold  out  one  of  the 
brightest  hopes  for  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty  by  eliminating  many  of  the 
causes'of  later  educational  failure,  school 
dropouts,  and  subsequent  unemployment 
and  reliance  upon  welfare. 

The  comments  I  have  received  from 
responsible  personnel  of  Headstart  agen- 
cies reinforce  my  conviction  that  the 
Gibbons  amendment  will  cripple  this 
program,  and  so  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  letters  I  have  received  re- 
garding this  amendment: 

St.  Peter's  Head  Start, 
Yonkers.  NY..  October  24,  1967. 
Hon.  William  C    Steicer, 
Member.  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steicer:  It  Is  with  deep  distress 
that  St.  Peter's  Head  Start  Advlsor>-  Board 
take.-;  note  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
restrict,  almost  to  the  point  of  Impotence. 
the  Poverty  Program  by  not  only  Its  financial 
strictures  ijut  also  its  administratively  cum- 
bersome machinery  for  access  to  federal 
funds.  As  citizens,  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  the  success  of  the  Head  Start  Program 
with  which  we  are  closely  aligned.  You  may 
hear  of  some  spectacular  programs  that  hit 
the  front  page.  Our  program  ha.-;  thought- 
fully, efflclenily  and  somewhat  quietly  gone 
about  Its  business  of  changing  a  whole 
neighborhood  called  the  "flats"  of  Yonkers 
where  our  people  are  gaining  new  hope  and 
a  sense  of  dignity. 

St.  Peter's  Head  Start  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  close  up  In  the  face  of  the  amend- 


their  parents  and  the  entire  neighborhood. 
Changes  are  being  made.  The  Head  Start 
Program  has  had  no  small  influence  on  posi- 
tively assisting  the  city  in  breaking  the  road- 
block to  relocation  housing.  Our  children 
and  their  families  have  benefited  from  the 
Poverty  Program  on  a  very  meager  budget  in 
this  very  high  cost  of  living  area.  We  urgently 
beg  you  to  reconsider  the  drastic  conse- 
quences of  such  cuts — a  re-entry  Into  frus- 
tration and  despair  and  all  the  violent  chil- 
dren of  these  two  evils. 

We  request  that  you  reconsider  your  action 
of  Friday.  October  20.  and  don't  kill  hope. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Rev.  John  M.  Harrington, 
Coordinator,  St.  Peter's  Head  Start. 
William  R.  Offutt, 
Chairman,  St.  Peter  s  Advisory  Board. 

South  Madison  Neighborhood  Center, 

Madison,  Wis.,  October  27,  1967. 
Congressman  William  Steiger, 
Representative,     Sixth     Wisconsin     District, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  I  am  writing 
regarding  the  amendment  presently  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  would 
require  the  local  community  to  provide  20 'j 
of  the  cost  of  Project  Head  Start. 

We  feel  that  this  would  place  an  untime- 
ly burden  on  the  work  being  done  by  Head 
Start.  Raising  this  money  (IC^i  in  cash) 
would  consume  much  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  Head  Start  staff.  It  will  also  severely 
cut  down  on  programs  in  areas  which  can- 
not raise  the  necessary  cash.  As  you  know, 
it  Is  often  In  these  areas  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  most  needed. 

Project  Head  Start  Is  operating  an  after- 
noon program  here  at  the  South  Madison 
Neighborhood  Center.  This  provides  a  very 
valuable  service  to  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  our  neighborhood.  The  loss  of  this 
service  would  be  felt  throughout  our  area. 
However,  we  feel  the  blow  will  come  In 
the  future  when  today's  children  are  parents. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  educate,  so  that  the 
future  generations  may  benefit. 

We  realize  that  It  Is  very  Important  for 
the  local  community  to  have  some  stake  In 
this  program.  At  this  time,  however,  we  feel 
that  citizen  participation  Is  a  more  feasible 
means  of  local  support  than  10 Tr  In  cash. 

We  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  amend- 
ment and  vote  no. 
Sincerely, 

Betst  Behnke, 
Assistant  Center  Director. 

1  plan  to  do  ever>'thing  I  can  to  see 
this  action  of  the  committee  majority 
reversed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Headstart  program  should  be  strength- 
ened In  its  administration  and  assured 
a  specific  level  of  funding — preferably 
more  than  that  budgeted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, because  funds  can  be  cut  from  less 
successful  program!? — without  a  crippling 
requirement  such  as  the  Gibbons  amend- 
ment. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  2  years  this  Nation's 
effort  in  oceanography  and  marine  sci- 
ence has  stepped  up  notably.  Many  of  us 
In  the  Congress  saw  the  field  of  ocean 
science  as  one  that  held  great  rewards 
for  the  Nation. 

For  that  reason,  I  introduced  In  the 
Hotise  last  year  the  sea-grant  college  bill 
to  provide  a  source  of  manpower  In  an- 
ticipation of  what  we  would  need  That 
bill,  which  was  passed  into  law,  was  for 
fiscal  years  1967-68,  however. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  seen 
much  success  and  interest  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Today,  along  with  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  HathaVvAY,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  Reintcke,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Schadeberc,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Dellenback,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  which  will 
continue  this  sea-grant  college  program. 

Nearly  everv-  State  In  the  Union  has 
inquired  Into  sea -grant  college  programs 
and  more  than  400  schools  and  Institu- 
tions have  Informed  the  OfBce  of  Sea- 
Grant  Programs  that  they  were  inter- 
ested in  filing  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  presently  are  far  be- 
hind in  our  development  of  marine  sci- 
ence manpower.  I  urge  that  we  give  this 
bill  \ital  consideration  so  that  this  fine 
program  will  continue  as  a  strong  base 
for  our  oceanographic  work. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  have  reviewed  this  amend- 
ment and  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
exerted  leadership  last  year  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Is  also  introducing  like  legislation 
today  In  that  Chamber. 


ROGERS    INTRODUCES    EXTENSION 
OF  SEA-GRANT  COLLEGE   LEGIS- 
LATION 
Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  NOVEMBER  1  TO  FILE 
REPORT   ON   HJl.    13653 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tomorrow,  November  1,  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  13653.  tobacco  allotments  and  lease 
transfers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There   was   no   objection. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ENSIGN  WHEELER 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tinanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  thought-provoking 
letter  from  a  young  constituent  who  Is 
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currently  serving  our  country  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

My  constituent,  Ensign  Mark  W. 
Wheeler.  U.S.  Navy,  raises  valid  questions 
as  to  what  happens  at  home  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  men  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 
what,  if  anything,  is  being  done  to  curb 
the  actions  of  radicals  who,  in  the  name 
of  civil  rights,  would  destroy  our  society. 

The  least  our  Government  can  do, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  fami- 
lies and  property  of  our  fighting  men 
are  safe  and  that  we  do  not  allow  the 
sacrifices  these  brave  men  are  making 
to  be  made  in  vain  by  allowing  the 
spreaders  of  sedition  to  go  free  and 
unimpeded. 


marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sun 
has  apparently  set  on  the  once  first  rate, 
glorious  power  that  was  Great  Britain. 
She  is  now  a  fourth-rate  power — a  friend, 
yes.  but  the  socialism  hailed  as  the  solu- 
tion to  universal  problems  has  sucked  the 
blood  from  this  nation  which  once  was 
second  only  to  the  United  States  in 
leadership  and  prestige  throughout  the 
world. 

Socialist  programs  have  been  attempt- 


have  done  their  dirty  work.  What  alls  the 
United  Kingdom's  economy,  however,  goes 
idT  deeper  Uian  a  Bolshevik  plot.  The  Labour 
Government,  which  recently  celebrated  (U 
that  Is  the  word)  Its  third  year  in  office 
came  to  power  by  promising  to  change  the 
Tory  policy  of  "stop-and-go."  Thanks  to  Har- 
old Wilson,  since  then  It's  been  strictly  no  go 
Under  Labours  misguided  policies,  which 
have  penalized  private  Initiative  for  the 
benefit  of  the  so-called  public  sector,  capital 
Investment  has  languished,  the  brain  drain 
has  worsened  and  unemployment  has  risen 
to  the  highest  point  in  20  years.  With  mas.slve 
financial  help  from  the  free  world,  the  VK. 
has  weathered  one  financial  storm  after  an- 
other; nonetheless,  the  pound  today  remains 
in  a  critical  state.  East  and  West  of  Suez,  fl- 
nally,  London's  once-formidable  posture  in 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  include     ed.  They  have  been  promoted  and  put     diplomatic  and  military  affairs  has  shriveled 


extraneous  material,  I  include  the  letter 
to  me  from  Ensign  Wheeler : 

SotTTH  China  Sea, 
SeptembeT  27 ,  1967. 
Dear  Representative  Hansen  :  I  have  been 
deployed  to  the  Western  Pacific  for  a  period 
of  about  five  months.  During  this  period  I 
have  spent  extensive  periods  of  time  at  sea 
off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  in  support  of 
the  United  States  policy  of  assisting  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  In  keeping  that  one 
possession  that  all  men  hold  so  dear,  freedom. 

I  have  read  many  news  releases  and  have 
heard  news  reports  of  the  violence,  rioting, 
and  shootings  that  have  been  going  on  In 
many  of  our  cities.  Yesterday  I  read  some- 
thing that  disturbed  me  very  much.  The 
article  was  written  In  the  Pacific  Edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  stated.  In  context, 
that  Stokley  Carmlchael  had  offered  his 
services  to  the  Hanoi  government  to  assist 
In  the  trials  of  captured  American  aviators. 

If  this  man  Is  allowed  to  return  to  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  for 
which  Americans  are  presently,  and  have  for 
almost  two  hundred  years,  been  fighting  and 
dying,  it  will  be  an  insult  to  me.  to  the  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  presently  serving 
their  great  country,  to  the  countless  ones 
who  have  offered  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
freedom,  and  to  all  those  who  have  served 
and  died  for  the  United  States  since  that 
first  American  fell  at  Lexington. 

It  will  even  be  a  worse  Insult  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  living  at  home  and  to  the  Con- 
gress that  represents  them.  You  are  the  ones 
In  whom  we  who  are  away  from  home  doing 
the  fighting  and  dying  leave  the  care  and 
protection  of  our  homes  and  our  loved  ones. 
How  can  a  man  properly  fight  for  his  coun- 
try If  he  lives  with  the  worry  that  his  wife 
m.lght  be  raped  or  killed,  his  children  killed, 
his  home  burned  to  the  ground,  or  his  prop- 
erty destroyed  simply  because  some  people 
feel  that  they  have  the  right  to  classify 
burning,  raping,  and  killing  under  the  title 
"ClvU  Rights"?  If  you  who  are  at  home  do 
nothing  about  these  conditions,  then  you 
have  no  right  to  ask  us  to  stay  here  and 
leave  our  loved  ones  to  the  mercy  of  hood- 
lums! 

We  must  have  the  support  of  the  people  at 
home! 

If  Carmlchael  is  allowed  to  return  to  the 
United  States  and  enjoy  its  freedoms  and 
beauties  then  I  will  be  deeply  ashamed. 
Ashamed  for  each  day  that  I  must  keep  my 
men  away  from  their  homes  and  families 
while  an  out  and  out  traitor  Is  allowed  to 
walk  the  streets  of  our  homeland. 

Mark  W.  Whesler. 

RtrpEHT.  Idaho. 


THE  SUN  SETS  ON   A  PAPER  LION: 
OR.  SOCIALISM  FAILS  AGAIN 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBRooKl  may  extend  his  re- 


into  effect,  and  they  have  failed.  Tnere 
are  labor  problems,  a  "brain-drain," 
financial  crises,  and  diplomatic  blunders 
such  as  the  self-defeating  Rhodesian  dis- 
grace, balance-of-payments  problems, 
and  a  Labor  Party  which  appears  to  be 
going  down  with  the  failure  of  its 
socialism. 

Barron's  succinctly  sums  up  the  plight 
of  the  "Paper  Lion"  in  the  October  30 
issue.  This  front  page  article  does  not 
pull  pimches.  For  example : 

London's  once-formidable  posture  In  diplo- 
matic and  military  affairs  has  shriveled  Into 
impotence.  What  two  world  wars  and  three 
devaluations  of  sterling  failed  to  do  In  half- 
a-century,  the  past  three  years  of  Socialist 
misrule  have  achieved.  They  have  turned 
Oreat  Britain  Into  a  paper  Uon. 

The  article  provides  food  for  thought 
for  those  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  what  socialist-oriented  leadership  can 
lead  to,  and  I  include  it  herewith: 

Paper    Lion — That's    What    the    Labour 
Party  Has  Made  of  Great  Britain 

"London,  October  24. — Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  told  the  House  of  Commons 
today  he  had  evidence  of  a  Communist  plot 
to  disrupt  the  British  economy  this  winter. 
He  did  not  say  what  the  evidence  was.  Mr. 
Wilson  made  the  statement  in  answer  to 
routine  questioning  In  Parliament.  His  com- 
ment came  on  a  day  that  saw  Britain  still 
beset  with  a  lengthy  and  trade-strangling 
dock  strike;  Just  recovering  from  a  raU  stop- 
page; In  the  throes  of  a  scattered  bus  slow- 
down; and  threatened  with  a  slowdown  by 
airline  pilots  and  a  bank  strike. 

"Mr.  Wilson  said  that  Minister  of  Labor 
Ray  Gunter  had  his  full  support  for  Mr. 
Gunter's  statement  last  week  about  a  Com- 
munist plot  far  a  "winter  of  disruption  in 
Britain.'  Nell  Marten,  Banbury,  a  Conserva- 
tive, then  asked  whether  the  prime  minister 
actually  had  evidence  of  such  a  plot.  'Yes,' 
Mr.  Wilson  said." 

When  or  whether  Number  10  Downing 
Street  chooses  to  document  its  extraordinary 
charge,  readers  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which  broke  the  story  In  the  U.S.,  presum- 
ably will  be  the  first  to  know.  Meanwhile, 
nobody  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  seems 
about  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  McCarthy- 
Ism.  Perhaps  a  government  that  regularly 
swaps  goodwill  missions  with  Moscow,  and 
harbors  in  its  Cabinet  an  avowed  ex-Marxist, 
is  deemed  to  be  above  suspicion  of  Red- 
baiting. Perhaps  the  newly  revived  scandals 
involving  the  notorious  Soviet  agents  Bur- 
gess, Maclean  and  Phllby  lend  credence  to 
what  the  U.S.  Senate  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee calls  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
Or  perhape  It's  simply  that  everyone  knows — 
and  a  recent  London  Economist  points  out — 
that  card-carrying  party  members  control 
quite  a  few  British  trade  unions. 

Tools  of  the  Kremlin,  In  short,  doubtless 


Into  Impotence.  What  two  world  wars  and 
three  devaluations  of  sterling  failed  to  do  in 
half-a-century,  the  past  three  years  of  Social- 
ist misrule  have  achieved.  They  have  turned 
Great  Britain  into  a  paper  lion. 

These  days  it's  a  puny-looking  beast.  In- 
dustrial production  is  running  I'c  behind 
last  year,  employment  has  declined  4'^. ,  while 
unemployment  has  shot  up  by  nearly  half. 
Capital  Investment  and  corporate  profits 
have  fallen  by  Wc  or  more.  Owing  in  part  to 
dock  strikes.  British  Imports  last  month  ex- 
ceeded exports  by  an  alarming  $145  million; 
Instead  of  the  equilibrium  confidently  and 
repeatedly  forecast  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  U.K.  balance  of  payments 
this  year  will  remain  in  the  red.  After  a  flurry 
of  strength  In  the  Spring,  the  pound  once 
again  has  sagged  uncomfortably  close  to  its 
official  floor.  To  be  sure,  not  all  signs  are 
bleak.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  the  tight 
little  Island  put  away  nearly  1.5  million  bot- 
tles of  champagne,  10%  ahead  of  the  like 
year-ago  period.  The  ebullient  London  Stock 
Exchange,  buoyed  by  wlUffs  of  reflation,  uke- 
over  bids  and  a  shortage  of  stock,  lately  has 
risen  to  a  postwar  high.  Whether  in  London 
or  New  York,  however,  speculative  fever  is 
usually  a  sign  of  economic  weakness,  not  of 
strength. 

For  Britain's  woes,  Mr.  Wilson  last  week 
condemned  the  Communists;  If  what  he  said 
was  a  Red  herring,  nobody  on  either  side  o: 
Parliament  cried  foul.  In  any  case,  wildcat 
strikes  In  such  strategic  areas  as  the  nation's 
docks  doubtless  may  be  blamed  on  their 
machinations.  The  real  trouble,  however.  Is 
not  Communism  but  its  soft  phlloeophic  sub- 
stitute. Under  the  Pablan  Socialism  of  the 
Labour  Government,  private  enterprise  has 
suffered  one  blow  after  another,  from  manip- 
ulative and  pimitive  taxation  to  arbitrary 
price  ceilings.  Official  favor,  fijianclal  and 
otherwise,  has  been  lavished  on  the  wasteful 
public  sector,  notably  the  loas-rldden  state- 
owned  railroads  and  coal  mines.  The  newly 
nationalized  steel  Industry  can  only  become 
another  heavy  drain  on  the  public  piuse. 
While  penalizing  productivity.  Labour, 
through  proliferating  social  service  outlays, 
continues  to  expand  a  welfare  state  the  cos; 
of  which  has  far  outrun  the  nation's  means 

Britain  literally  Is  living  on  borrowed 
money  and  borrowed  time.  Thus,  the  Ex- 
chequer's short-  and  medium-term  obliga- 
tions to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  U.S.  alone  apparently  exceed  the  $2.7 
billion  which  it  holds  In  gold  and  foreign 
exchange.  A  few  weeks  ago  Whitehall  went 
hat  in  hand  to  a  group  of  Swiss  banks,  which 
agreed  to  lend  another  $105  million  at  5',:% 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  repayable  In  Swiss 
francs.  London  also  has  enjoyed  the  financial 
support  of  Washington,  which  has  ample  rea- 
sons to  sttsf>ect  that  If  the  pound  is  devalued, 
the  dollar  won't  be  far  behind.  Since  the  end 
of  April,  U.S.  holdings  of  convertible  foreign 
currencies,  preponderantly  sterling,  have  shot 
up  by  nearly  $1  billion.  What  most  of  the 
free  world  thinks  of  Britain's  financial  plight 
was  summed  up  the  other  day  by  the  staff 
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of  the  Euiopean  Economic  Community, 
which  Bnt.*h  desperately  is  seeking  to  Join. 
Pending  "re-istabllshment  of  a  durable  equi- 
librium In  Br  tain's  economy  and  balance  of 
payments,"  I  EC  held  out  scant  hope  for 
idailsslon. 

In  the  worii  of  finance.  Labour's  go-go 
policies  thus  hive  led  nowhere.  On  the  dip- 
lomatic scene  vhey  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  Like  most  socialist  regimes.  Labour 
IS  hostile  only  to  capitalism  and  freedom. 
Thus,  at  the  behest  of  the  peace-loving 
United  Nations,  Whitehall  has  done  its  un- 
successful worst  (Short  of  war)  to  bring 
down  the  rebellious  government  of  Rhodesia, 
which  stands  as  one  of  the  last  bastions  of 
ovlUzatlon  on  a  continent  rapidly  revert- 
ing to  savagery.  In  the  face  of  Communist- 
;Mplred  aggression  elsewhere,  the  Fabians 
remain  firmly  committed  to  appeasement,  re- 
treat and  defeat.  By  announcing  that  British 
forces  would  pull  out  of  Aden  next  year,  they 
invited  the  power  struggle  now  raging  in  the 
protectorate.  Although  one  provisional  gev- 
emment  already  has  been  toppled,  and  the 
unhappy  land  seems  destined  to  fall  to  some 
revolutionary  faction  or  other,  London  Is 
washing  Its  hands  of  the  bloody  mess.  Again, 
even  as  the  Egyptians  were  launching  a  Soviet 
missile  against  an  Israeli  warship,  British 
diplomats  were  making  overtures  to  the 
Kremlin's  proconsul  In  Cairo.  Time  was 
when  nobody  could  get  away  with  twisting 
the  British  lion's  tail.  Today  the  poor  beast 
is  trained  to  roll  over  and  play  dead. 

The  bad  show  plainly  has  begun  to  distress 
even  the  traditionally  stolid  Briton.  Dur- 
ing local  balloting  last  spring.  Labour  was 
thrown  out  of  offices,  including  the  London 
County  Council,  that  It  had  held  for  a  gene- 
ration. Last  month  the  party  lost  a  seat  in 
Commons  deemed  as  safe  as  the  Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar; If  general  elections  were  held  right 
now,  most  observers  agree  that  the  Tories 
would  easily  win.  Britain  may  never  again  be 
a  "land  fit  for  heroes  to  live  In,"  but  it  can 
surely  do  better  than  wallow  In  Socialist 
muck. 


DONT  LET  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  GO 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROoKl  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though our  attention  and  our  thoughts 
are  understandably  concentrated  these 
days  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  strongly 
suggest  that  we  should  not  neglect  or 
overlook  another  matter  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
I  refer  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
treaties  propo.sed  by  the  United  States 
and  Panamanian  Governments. 

There  is  not  one  Member  of  this  body, 
I  daresay,  who  does  not  concede  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  historic 
waterway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans.  There  is  not  one  Member 
of  this  body,  I  would  hope,  who  does  not 
concur  that  the  United  States  and  only 
the  United  States  can  maintain  the  Pan- 
ajT.a  Canal  as  an  International  waterway 
and  a  key  link  in  our  defense  and  that  of 
the  free  world.  However,  the  propcsed 
treaties  between  this  country  and  Pan- 
ama would  relinquish  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  canal.  They  would  set  up  a  com- 
plicated check  and  doublecheck  system 
for  the  defense  of  the  canal  which  could 


delay  decisive  action  in  a  time  of  crisis 
imtil  too  late.  These  treaties,  m  my  opin- 
ion, are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  I  and  several  other 
Congressmen  have  spoken  out  strongly 
against  these  treaties.  My  office  and 
others  have  received  considerable  mail.  I 
am  now  pleased  to  report  that  a  pres- 
tigious citizens  committee  has  been 
formed  to  keep  the  American  public  in- 
formed about  the  Panama  Canal  and 
to  help  provide  support  for  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who 
are  in  opposition  to  these  treaties. 

This  committee — the  American  Emer- 
gency Committee  on  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal— announced  its  formation  at  a  news 
conference  on  October  5.  The  commit- 
tee's spokesmen  analyzed  the  treaties; 
outlined  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the 
American  Emergency  Committee  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  discussed  the  role 
of  a  special  congressional  liaison  com- 
mittee on  which  two  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Strom  Thtjrmond,  will  serve. 

The  purpose  and  the  function  of  the 
American  Emergency  Committee  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  cochairmaned  by  former 
Ambassador  Spruille  Braden  and  former 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  Charles  Edison, 
are  admirable  and,  furthermore,  neces- 
sary. Although  there  is  little  visible  ac- 
tivity at  present,  the  Congress  must  re- 
main on  guard  and  prepare  for  the  day 
when  the  administration  will  formally 
present  the  Panama  Canal  treaties.  In 
preparation  for  that  day  and  the  debate, 
I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  read- 
ing of  the  statements  issued  at  the  Oc- 
tober 5  news  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Emergency  Committee  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  which  follow,  along  with  a 
biographical  background: 
Statement  by  the  Honorable  Spruille 
Braden 

Governor  Charles  Edison  and  I  are  pleased 
to  announce  the  formation  of  the  American 
Emergency  Committee  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
We,  like  many  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  including  numerous  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  were  alarmed  by  the  Canal 
Treaties  proposed  by  President  Johnson  and 
President  Robles  of  Panama.  We  hope  our 
Committee,  with  its  several  hundred  distin- 
guished members,  will  be  the  vehicle  to 
express  the  deep  concern  of  others,  as  well 
as  ourselves. 

As  House  Concurrent  Resolution  391  (June 
28,  1967)  stated,  the  "Canal  is  of  vital 
strategic  Importance  aild  Imperative  to  the 
hemispheric  defense  and  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  ..."  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  gravely  worried  about  and  op- 
posed to  the  Administration's  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  Canal.  Public  opposition  has 
been  partially  expressed  to  date  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Committee  is  to  mobilize  maxi- 
mum public  support  for  Congressional 
opponents  of  the  treaties.  Toward  this  goal. 
we  have  mailed  this  week  letters  and  peti- 
tions (texts  attached)  to  100.000  Americans. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  only  our  first 
mailing.  Through  these  petitions  we  will 
document  the  true  extent  of  national  op- 
position to  the  treaties.  Members  of  our  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Committee,  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Congressmen  Daniel  J.  Flood 
and  H.  R.  Gross  will  help  channel  our  find- 
ings to  all  members  of  Congress,  and  advise 
us  how  to  be  most  effective  In  our  operations. 


In  addition,  the  American  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal  will  carry  out 
an  educational  program  of  public  meetings 
and  forums  as  well  as  the  circulation  of 
printed  matter. 

We  believe  that  the  Johnson-Robles 
treaties — as  they  now  stand — would  serlotisly 
jeopardize  the  security  and  defense  of  our 
country  If  they  were  ratified.  We  shall  bend 
our  every  effort  to  see  to  It  that  they  are  not. 


Statement  of  Congressman  Daniel  J,  Flood 

The  recently  published  proposed  three 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  mark  a  new  low  In  the  diplomatic 
history  of  our  country.  They  would  cede 
sovereignty  over  the  U.S.  owned  Canal  Zone 
territory  to  Panama,  give  that  country  a 
voice  In  Panama  Canal  management,  change 
the  Canal  from  a  non-profit  enterprise  to  a 
source  of  revenue  for  Panama,  and  even- 
tually give  away  this  priceless  utility  that 
represents  an  investment,  including  defense, 
of  some  $5,000,000  (billion)  of  United 
States  taxpayers  money.  Moreover,  under  the 
Constitution,  such  territory  and  property  can 
be  disposed  of  only  by  the  Congress  (House 
and  Senate! . 

The  Congress  recently  authorized  the  pub- 
lication of  a  selection  of  my  addresses  on 
Isthmanian  Canal  Policy  Questions  (House 
Document  No.  474.  89th  Congress).  These 
addresses  cover  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  the  Canal  question  and  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  documented  Information.  All 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  copies  avail- 
able. 

A  reading  of  this  document  will  show  that 
experienced  engineers  and  navigators  have 
emphasized  that  the  major  Increase  of  ca- 
pacity and  operational  Improvement  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal.  Including  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel,  Is  the 
least  expensive  means  for  modernization 
that  Is  also  the  least  disruptive  of  Pana- 
manian economy.  Besides,  such  program  does 
not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama,  which 
fact  is  a  paramount  consideration  that 
should  should  be  conclusive. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  not  only  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  transportation  centers  but 
one  that  is  vital  for  hemispheric  defense. 

Thus,  the  over-riding  issue  facing  the  na- 
tion is  not  U.S.  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
versus  Panamanian,  but  U.S.  sovereignty 
versus  Communist  control. 

Statement  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
Despite  the  setbacks  which  the  proposed 
Panama  Canal  treaties  have  received  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  there  Is  a  need  for  even 
greater  vigilance  in  the  United  States. 

1.  President  Marco  Robles  has  told  the 
people  of  Panama  that  he  Is  sending  the 
negotiators  back  to  the  U.S.  to  seek  changes 
in  the  treaties.  These  treaties  have  already 
proposed  to  give  away  so  much  that  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  any  further  concessions 
that  could  be  In  the  American  interest.  When 
these  negotiators  return,  the  U.  S.  negotiat- 
ing team  will  be  under  strong  pressure  to 
placate  Panama  in  order  to  salvage  as  much 
of  the  present  drafts  as  possible.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  after  the  draft  of  the  1955 
treaty  was  complete,  President  Jose  Remon 
came  to  Washington  demanding  additional 
concessions — and  got  them, 

2.  As  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  shows,  the  Commu- 
nists are  stepping  up  their  activity  In  Latin 
America.  Now  that  the  Robles  government  is 
In  a  weak  position  politically,  the  Commu- 
nists and  Nationalists  In  Panama  will  step 
up  the  attack.  Day  alter  day  for  the  past 
month,  leading  newspapers  In  the  Republic 
have  been  calling  for  the  resignation  of 
Panama's  Foreign  Minister.  One  well-known 
columnist  has  even  written  that  to  say  the 
treaties  are  ready  to  be  signed  Is  treason. 
In  such  a  volatile  situation.  It  Is  even  more 
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Important    that    the    U.S     maintain 
physical  control  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

3.  The  exercise  of  U.S.  sovereignty  should 
never  be  negotiable.  The  very  fact  that  the 
President  proposed  to  abrogate  this  Impor- 
tant right  even  before  negotiations  for  the 
treaties  begin  indicates  that  he  Is  not  well 
Informed  on  the  best  U.S.  interest  in  the 
Canal.  The  canal  issue  is  a  hardy  perennial. 
It  will  return  again. 

4.  Mean".vhile.  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
exploring  ways  of  Improving  the  present 
Canal.  For  the  past  25  years,  studies  have 
shown  that  it  would  be  practical  to  make 


Biographical  Backgbouno 
ambassador  spruix.le  braden 


offices  in  my  district  and  in  67  cities, 
undertook  a  series  of  symposia  in  coop- 
Ambassador  Spruilie  Braden,  co-chairman     eration  With  leading  department  stores 
.       .-„_  „  ..  ^^  various  cities,  titled  "Buslne.ss  Needs 

You." 

This  program  has  already  attracted 
live  audiences  of  nearly  3.000  women,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  return  to  work  of 
many  of  the  participants.  American 
Girl  Service,  which  itself  employs  20,000 
women  annually,  has  cooperated  fully  in 


of  the  American  Emergency  Committee  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  has  served  as  an  ambas- 
sador and  special  representative  for  U.S. 
Presidents  since  1935.  His  posts  Included  am- 
bassadorships to  Colombia,  Argentina  and 
Cuba.  In  addition,  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs. 1946-47.  and  since  1960  hag  served  as 
President  of  the  Americas  Foundation.  Am- 
bassador   Braden     has     been     honored     by 


.     -  —  -.  .     the  development  of  this  program  with 

Improvements  to  guarantee  that  there  would  iiumerous  foreign  countries.  Including  Nlc-  various  Government  agencies  inrliiHina 
be  an  ample  two-way  ship  channel  in  the  "agua  and  Guatemala  which  bestowed  upon  the  wLSs  B^^eau  of  S  U  S  nl^^^^^^^^^ 
summit  level,  with  adequate  anchorages  and  ^™  '^^  Grand  Cross  Ruben  Darlo  and  the  "^"^  Women  s  Bureau  ol  tne  U.S.  Deoart- 
lockage  facilities  at  both  ends.  Grand  Cross  Order  of  Quetzal,  respectively. 

Among  his  citations  Is  the  Order  of  Lafay- 
ette Freedom  award,  which  was  presented  to 
him  In  1962. 


I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
American  Emergency  Committee  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  My  hope  is  that  it  can  serve  to 
keep  the  American  people  Informed  on  the 
Isswes  relating  to  the  Canal  Question,  and 
keep  them  alert  to  the  unpubltcized  diplo- 
matic activity  that  has  been  endangering  the 
future  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


Statkmbnt  or  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lani,  Retired 
Treaties  recently  negotiated  for  the  trans- 
fer of  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  United  States  to  Panama  con- 
stitute a  reprehensible  abdication  of  United 
States  responsibility.  They  are  the  latest  step 
In  a  continuing  and  expanding  submission 
of  weak  United  States  leadership  to  black- 
mail. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  United  States 
Canal.  The  United  States  conquered  yellow 
fever  and  made  the  Isthmus  habitable.  It 
solved  all  engineering  problems  It  purchased 
every  Inch  of  land  In  the  Zone.  It  paid 
Panajna  and  Colombia  handsomely  for  what- 
ever concessions  were  made.  The  transfer  to 
the  United  States  In  perpetuity  of  rights  of 
sovereignty  within  the  Zone  recognized  what 
all  understood:  That  the  United  States  was 
accepting  a  perpetual  trusteeship  for  the 
whole  world  In  building  an  Isthmian  water- 
way 

In  our  bipolar  world,  only  the  United  States 
can  fulfl'.l  that  trusteeship.  The  transfer 
of  sovereignty  to  Panama  would  make  that 
country  the  target  of  irresistible  Communist 
pressures  to  denounce  the  treaty  and  to 
expel  the  United  States. 

When  Nasser  terminated  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  lease,  the  United  States  supported 
the  sovereign  right  of  Esrypt  to  denounce  and 
terminate  its  agreement.  By  virtue  of  the 
sovereignty  accorded  to  Panama  in  the  pro- 
posed treaties.  Panama  would  acquire  on  the 
date  these  treaties  take  effect  the  sovereign 
right  to  denounce  a.id  terminate  them.  Who 
can  doubt  that  future  governments  of 
Panama  would  be  under  massive  pressures 
to  do  so?  Nationalization  of  the  Canal  Is  and 
win  continue  to  be  the  aim  of  Panamanian 
nationalists  and  Communists.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  be  able  to  acquire  the  Canal 
cheaply  by  buying  a  Panama  election. 

When  that  time  comes,  and  it  will  certainly 
come  if  these  treaties  are  app-oved,  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  to  occupy 
Panama  and  denounce  the  treaties.  There  will 
be  no  other  way  to  protect  our  national 
security  and  prevent  Soviet  control  of  the 
Canal.  This  Is  the  prospect  which  these 
tre.itles  would  open  to  the  American  people. 
Let  us  settle  this  Issue  now.  Where  does 
Panama  stand  in  this  confrontation  with 
the  D^mmunlst  powers?  If  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  cannot  give  up  the 
Canal  If  it  Is  on  the  side  of  the  Free  World. 
It  win  not  want  the  Canal  because  it  Is 
utterly  Incapable  of  defending  the  Canal 

President  Johnson's  negotiations  of  these 
treaties  is  an  act  of  downright  Irrespon- 
sibility. The  Congress  should  go  on  record 
in  such  overwhelming  opposition  to  any  ces- 
sion of  US.  sovereignty  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  that  the  President  will  not  dare 
to  submit  these  treaties  for  approval. 


GOVERNOR    CHARLES    EOISON 

Governor  Charles  Edison,  co-chairman  of 
the  American  Emergency  Committee  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  American  government  since  the  1930's.  He 
Is  a  former  regional  director  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  served  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1937-39: 
Secretary  of  Navy,  1939-40,  and  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  from  1941-44.  Governor  Edison 
retired  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
McGraw-Edtson  Company  In  1961.  He  is  pres- 
ently a  trustee  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Foundation. 

GEN.    THOMAS    A.    LANE,    RETIRED 

General  Thomas  A.  Lane,  retired,  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  American  Emergency 
Committee  on  the  Panama  Canal,  Is  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  on  public  and 
military  affairs.  During  his  military  career. 
Gen.  Lane  served  as  a  teacher  of  Military  His- 
tory at  West  Point;  planner  and  operator  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  In 
World  War  II.  and  as  a  teacher  at  the  Air 
University  after  World  War  H.  In  1954  he  was 
appointed  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  served  concurrently  as 
a  member  of  the  Pubhc  Utilities  Commission 
of  the  District  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  His  assignments  as  a 
senior  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers took  him  to  Central  America  and  Asia. 
where  he  gained  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  economies  of  the  developing 
countries.  Gen.  Lane  is  president  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action. 


BUSINESS  NEEDS  YOU— SYMPOSIA 
SPONSORED  BY  AMERICAN  GIRL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kupferman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix)lnt  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  an 
important  trend,  a  growing  awareness 
by  business  of  social  responsibilities  to 
the  communities  served.  One  good  Illus- 
tration of  this  is  the  significant  national 
public  service  program  undertaken  by  a 
New  York-based  corporation,  American 
Girl  Service,  designed  to  encourage  ma- 
ture women  to  return  to  work. 

Aware  of  the  tremendous  employment 
needs  facing  this  country,  and  aware, 
also,  that  a  great  many  mature  women 
possess  skills  which  can.  but  wh'c'i  have 
not  been  properly  utilized.  American 
Girl  Service,  a  temporary  help  firm  with 


Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  has  indicated  that 
this  significant  public  service  program 
will  be  continued  throughout  1968. 

Recently,  in  response  to  many  requests. 
American  Girl  Service  prepared  an  in- 
formational background  describing  the 
"Business  Needs  You"  program.  I  in- 
clude it  with  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 
Backgrodnd  on  "Business  Needs  You' 
Sympositim 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mature 
women  throughout  the  country  who  have 
Important  skills  and  years  of  prior  office  ex- 
perience to  offer  to  business,  but  who,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  are  reluctant  to  return 
to  work.  In  a  period  of  a  tightening  labor 
market,  business  wants  and  needs  these  wo- 
men and  Is  prepared  to  pay  them  well  for 
their  services. 

The  problem,  up  to  now,  has  been  how  to 
identify  these  women  and  assuage  their  fears, 
both  real  and  Imaginary,  regarding  their  re- 
turn to  work.  American  Girl  Service,  a  lead- 
ing national  temporary  help  firm  headquart- 
ered In  New  York  City,  discovered  the  answer, 
and  as  a  result.  It  has  helped  thousands  of 
mature  women  Interested  In  working  again 
and  .scores  of  firms  seeking  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced employees. 

The  American  Girl  answer  was  Its  devel- 
opment and  co-sponsorship  of  a  public  sen-- 
Ice  symposium,  titled  "Business  Needs  You," 
which  was  specifically  designed  to  encour- 
age mature  women  to  return  to  work.  The 
first  symposium,  featuring  a  keynote  ad- 
dress by  Mrs.  Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng,  direc- 
tor of  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department's  Women's 
Bureau,  was  presented  In  cooperation  with 
Stern  Brothers  Department  Store  In  New 
York  City  on  January  25.  1967.  This  program, 
which  attracted  an  overflow  audience  of 
1,100  enthusiastic  women,  was  so  successful 
that  American  Girl  Service  was  urged  bv 
government  officials,  program  participants, 
and  representatives  of  several  leading  '"'- 
tlonal  retail  organizations,  to  present  similar 
symposia  in  other  cities. 

As  .i  result  of  this  encouragement,  Ameri- 
can Girl  Service  developed  a  national  pro- 
gram of  "Business  Needs  Y*ou"  symposia,  pre- 
sented In  cooperation  with  leading  depart- 
ment stores  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing 1967,  for  example,  the  temporary  help 
firm  co-sponsored  five  highly  successful  sym- 
posia New  programs  are  being  presented 
throughout  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  City  program, 
1967  symposia  Included: 

Miami,  Florida:  A  July  18th  program  co- 
sponsored  by  Jordan  Marsh  and  attended 
by  500  women.  Mrs.  Keyserllng  was  keynote 
speaker. 

Denver,  Colorado:  A  September  12th  pro- 
gram co-sponsored  by  May  D&F  and  attended 
by  500  women.  Miss  Rhobla  C.  Taylor.  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  was 
keynote  speaker. 

Rochester,  N.Y.:  A  September  20th  pro- 
gram co-sponsored  by  McCurdy's  and  at- 
tended by  250  women.  Miss  E^•elyn  Harrison, 
assistant  tn  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  Federal  Women's 
Programs,  was  keynote  speaker. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.:   An  October  3rd  pro- 
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gram  co-sponsored  by  Donaldson's  Golden 
Rule  and  attended  by  300  women.  Miss  Mary 
Manning.  Regional  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  was  keynote  speaker. 

A  major  factor  In  the  program's  success  Is 
its  pragramtic  approach  to  the  problems  and 
lears  facing  women  contemplating  a  return 
to  work.  Virtually  no  area  of  concern  Is  left 
untouched.  Secondly,  although  the  program 
is  sponsored  by  a  temporary  help  firm,  it  Is 
non-commercial  in  content  and  discusses  all 
kinds  of  work  and  all  sources  of  employment, 
including  government  agencies.  In  fact,  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  program 
by  providing  helpful  materials  to  attendees 
and  by  the  participation  of  Its  key  execu- 
tives as  symposium  speakers. 

The  format  used  In  the  symposium  pre- 
sented at  Stern  Brothers,  is  repeated  In  each 
of  the  other  cities  where  it  is  presented,  with 
minor  changes  made  to  reflect  local  needs. 
The  keynot*  speaker  is  a  government  official, 
at  the  state  or  national  level,  and  the  pro- 
gram moderator  Is  a  top  execu'.lve  of  Ameri- 
can Girl  Service,  such  as  Its  president,  Saba- 
Uno  A.  Russo.  Jr.  Other  speakers,  all  drawn 
from  the  area  in  which  the  program  Is  pre- 
sented. Include  psychologists,  financial  ex- 
perts, personnel  executives  of  leading  corpo- 
rations, and  local  labor  authorities. 

How  Is  a  typical  program  conducted?  On 
the  day  of  the  Stern  Brothers  program,  for 
example,  women  began  lining  up  In  the  cor- 
ridor outside  the  store  auditorium  more  than 
an  hour  before  the  1:00  p.m.  starting  time. 
As  each  woman  entered  the  room,  she  was 
handed  a  kit  of  materials  compiled  by 
American  Girl  Service  from  many  sources. 
The  kit  featured  brochures  and  pamphlets 
de.iling  with  various  facets  of  employment. 

The  symposium,  which  ran  until  5:00  p.m., 
featured  such  distinguished  speakers  as  Mrs. 
Keyserllng;  Mr.  Russo:  Dr.  Rose  Pranzblau. 
a  noted  psychologist  and  writer;  and  Mary 
Peeley,  syndicated  financial  columnist  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Repre.sentatlves  of  leading  corporations 
spoke  briefly  and  participated  In  a  panel  dis- 
cussion, .-^mong  the  topics  discussed  were: 
the  Job  market  today;  kinds  of  work  avail- 
able: the  modern  office;  computer  equip- 
ment: attitudes  of  companies  toward  hiring 
mature  workers;  finances:  and  emotional  fac- 
tors. The  panelists  and  speakers  also  an- 
swered scores  of  questions  from  the  floor.  In- 
cluded m  the  program  was  a  simulated  Job 
interview  and  a  slide  showing  contrasting  the 
office  of  yesterday  with  the  office  of  today. 
The  program  concluded  with  a  make-up  dem- 
onstration and  fashion  show,  specifically 
aimed  at  the  mature  woman  returning  to 
work. 

A  program  ingredient.  Introduced  success- 
fully at  the  Minneapolis  Symposium,  was  a 
consultation  period  Immediately  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  program.  Personnel 
representatives  of  thirteen  local  corporations 
and  organizations  met  with  Interested  audi- 
ence members  Individually  and  answered 
their  questions  concerning  employment 

An  Indication  of  the  program's  success  In 
stimulating  women  to  return  to  work  can  be 
gleaned  from  one  of  the  many  letters  received 
by  American  Girl  Service  following  the  New 
York  City  program.  It  said.  In  part,  "I  must 
express  thanks  for  the  confldence  acqtUred 
by  ilstenlr.g  to  the  many  speakers  ...  I  had 
given  up.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go  job  hunting 
again," 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  RURAL  LIFE 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  the  country,  people  in  high 
places  and  people  in  low  places,  are  con- 
cei-ned  about  the  welfare  of  our  rural 
countryside. 

Never  has  the  cost-price  ratio  been 
more  imfavorable  for  the  family  farmer. 
Farmer  after  farmer  is  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Many  of  them  and  their  children 
are  leaving  the  farms  for  the  promise 
of  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  in 
the  cities. 

But  we  see  what  happens  when  the 
people  from  these  rural  areas  go  to  the 
already  overcrowded  urban  centers  seek- 
ing opportunities  which  they  cannot  find 
in  the  countr>'side.  Many  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  more  backward 
areas,  become  misfits.  They  do  not  have 
the  training  nor  the  experience  to  enable 
them  to  be  successfully  assimilated  into 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  city. 
Tliey  become  charges  of  the  welfare 
agencies  or  they  crowd  into  substandard 
dwelling  areas. 

On  September  25  I  introduced  H.R. 
13102.  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act 
which  will  pro\1de  tax  incentives  for  in- 
dustry to  open  new  plants  in  the  rural 
countrj'slde.  This  legislation  Is  vitally 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  editorials  favoring 
such  legislation  have  been  written  by  my 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District 
editors.  I  insert,  at  this  point,  one  such 
editorial  written  by  Eugene  D.  Johnson, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Olina  Times- 
Journal  : 

Another  Look  at  Rt7r.\l  Life 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  attention  in 
government  programs  Is  focused  on  large  city 
and  suburban  areas,  and  rightly  so,  as  the 
expanding  population  In  these  areas  has 
caused  some  real  critical  problems.  Take  our 
Twin  Cities  for  example.  When  was  the  last 
time  you  tried  moving  across  town  behind 
the  wheel  of  your  car.  during  the  rush  hour. 
It  probably  took  you  more  than  an  hour  to 
do  It. 

Or  the  suburbs  and  their  ever  Increasing 
school  systems  where  from  one  year  to  the 
next  they  don't  know  how  many  hundred 
more  students  they  are  going  to  have  due  to 
the  influx  of  population.  Well  they  have 
many  more  problems  In  sewer  systems,  police 
protection,  etc. 

Now.  where  are  all  these  people  coming 
from?  They  must  come  from  some  place.  You 
guessed  It.  Prom  the  rural  areas  where  we 
trained  them  In  good  schools  In  small  com- 
munities where  families  and  friends  have 
meaning. 

Now.  I  don't  always  agree  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  but  in  a  recent  article  in  Life 
magazine,  written  by  Hugh  Sldey  and  quoted 
In  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  he  makes  a  point 
In  which  I'm  in  total  agreement. 

That  Is  that  we  need  new  social  structures, 
new  ideas  of  community  living  In  the  agri- 
cultural area  and  that  they  get  top  priority 
and  for  hard  headed  reasons.  Humphrey  went 
on  to  say  that  *1  million  spent  In  the  rural 
areas  to  upgrade  the  life  there  now  could  save 
.?20  million  that  would  have  to  be  spent  later 
to  solve  urban  complications. 

To  achieve  this  he  suggests  a  spreading  of 
Industry,  an  improvement  in  communication 
and  mobility,  an  equalizing  of  social  benefits. 
The  young  people  who  leave  the  rural  areas  go 
for  many  reasons,  but  the  chief  among  them 
is  their  feeling  that  If  they  stay,  the  world 
passes  them  by   Every  night,  said  Vice-Presi- 


dent, their  TV  set  reminds  them  they  are  left 
behind.  But,  If  there  is  an  IBM  plant  or  a 
Xerox  branch  In  their  town,  then  they  can 
honestly  say  they  are  with  the  gang. 

He  thinks  that  a  lot  of  Individual  farm  Ufe 
out  on  the  windswept  prairies  Is  not  what  the 
romantics  claim — It  is  Jtxst  too  lonely  for  sat- 
isfactory existence. 

The  heart  of  America  has  been  Its  small 
town  people  who  know  the  art  of  personal 
living  which  goes  hand  in  hand  wltli  com- 
munity responsibility.  Let's  not  give  up  what 
we  hold  to  be  a  good  place  to  raise  and  edu- 
cate our  families,  but  rather  work  to  rede- 
velop and  reorganize  ovir  thinking  on  rural 
America. 


OREGON  GOV'.  TOM  McCALL  AD- 
DRESSES STATE  LEGISLATORS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oregon  has  already 
this  year  completed  the  longest  session 
in  its  history.  While  much  was  accom- 
plished during  the  regular  session,  some 
major  legislative  problems  were  unsolved. 

Oregon's  determined  new  Governor. 
Tom  McCall,  is  not  one  to  let  urgent 
problems  sit  by  for  a  biennium  without 
action.  Accordingly,  this  dynamic  leader 
has  called  a  special  session  of  the  54th 
Oregon  Legislative  Assembly  in  order  to 
work  out  solutions  to  those  problems  still 
remaining  from  the  regular  session 

The  special  session  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature  was  called  to  order  Monday 
of  this  week.  I  present  here  the  opening 
address  to  that  session  by  Oregon  Gov. 
Tom  McCall : 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  SPECIAL  SESSION   OF  THE  54TH 

Oregon  Legislative  Assembly  bt  Gov.  Tom 

McCall 

Mr  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  54th  Legislative  Assembly 
and  fellow  citizens:  This  is  the  second  time 
in  1967  I  have  tendered  you  this  greeting  In 
this  chamber. 

It  came  first  from  a  new  governor  on  In- 
auguration Day,  January  9th — a  new  gover- 
nor filled  with" hope  that  we  together  would 
"devote  ourselves,  imaginatively  and  self- 
lessly.  to  the  tasks  at  hand." 

Now  it  comes  today  from  a  considerably 
more  seasoned  governor — but  one  who  still 
cherishes  that  same  hope.  Not  that  we  failed 
in  many  Important  areas  In  the  regular  ses- 
sion. For  it  was  marked  by  a  torrent  of  ac- 
complishment. 

But  It  also  was  flawed  by  an  Inability  to 
get  the  Job  done  In  constitutional  revision, 
traffic  safety  and,  most  notably.  In  school 
finance  and  property  tax  relief. 

I  trust  that  this  session  will  be  confined 
only  to  the  State's  major  finance  problems. 

I  trtist  we  will  attack  them  directly  and 
vigorously  with  an  absolute  minimum  of 
backbiting  partisanship  and  an  absolute 
maximum  of  courageous  cooperation. 

I  trust,  in  short,  we  will  do  our  work  as 
the  mature,  alert  Individuals  we  are — do  it 
promptly  and  head  for  home  ■with  a  sense, 
not  of  ap>ology,  but  of  achievement. 

It's  not  going  to  be  easy — nor  were  things 
less  than  difficult  in  the  regular  session.  But 
the  road  is  steeper  now  because,  with  the 
economy  limping,  the  effective  budget  we  to- 
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gether  fashioned   In  the  spring  has   swung 
sharply  out  of  balance. 

The  condition  of  the  budget  today — that 
alone  completely  Justifies  this  special  session. 
To  have  waited  until  next  year  and  have 
found  the  economy  and  revenues  still  declin- 
ing would  doom  appropriations  to  reductions 
so  drastic  as  to  require  the  decimation  of 
stite  services. 

Even  now,  the  slashing  needed  to  help 
eliminate  the  prospective  deficit  of  nearly  t32 
miiUion  is  slicing  Into  mtiscle  and  sinew  and 
putting  the  knife  close  to  vital  organs. 

Indeed,  It  Is  a  cruel  process,  a  process  that 
goes  beyond  sensible  economizing  ,  .  .  and 
I  know  that  those  of  you  who  shared  the 
structuring  of  the  budget  with  my  office  In 
the  regular  session  now  must  share  with  us  a 
sense  c:  dismay. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  adminis- 
tration and  Ways  and  Means  are  acting  In 
this  unpleasant  situation  with  realism. 

Granted,  there  are  numerous  areas  where 
the  executive  and  legislative  screeners  have 
not  reached  identical  conclusions — but  press 
reports  that  I  was  "scalded"  and  intended 
to  "rebulte  Ways  and  Means  are  based  on 
assumption,  not  fact. 

Our  respective  branches  of  government  can 
disagree  on  methodology  and  approaches  and 
figures — and  p.-op>erly  so — but  can  we  really 
afford  to  differ  on  essential  programs  for 
pollution  control  and  the  mentally  retarded? 
These  are  the  major  points  which  I  feel 
compelled  this  morning  to  urge  the  Joint 
committee  to  reconsider.  Specifically,  I  am 
soliciting  Ways  and  Means  to  reappraise 
pending  decisions  to  delete  nearly  all  of  the 
$3  million  sewer  grant  fund  and  the  appro- 
priations for  remodeling  and  operating  two 
wards  at  Elastern  Oregon  State  Hospital. 

Local  government  units  in  Oregon  must 
construct  upward  of  $70  million  worth  of 
sewage  collection  and  treatment  facilities — 
a  staggering  outlay  they  cannot  possibly 
manage  without  State  and  Federal  help 

The  93  million  appropriated  in  the  regular 
session  for  State  matching  was  puny  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  the  assign- 
ment— but  it  was  a  start  and  it  did  stiniu- 
laie  eSoru  in  a  number  of  communiUes  to 
meet  the  schedules  laid  down  by  the  State 
Sanitary  Authority. 

The  fund  Is  a  particular  boon  to  such 
towns  as  Oakland.  Jefferson,  and  Halfway — 
the  little  fellows  without  financial  capacity 
to  do  the  Job  on  their  own. 

Halfway's  sewage  treatment  plan  actually 
Is  under  construction,  and  the  loss  of  State 
match  would  necessitate  an  election  for  addi- 
tional bonds. 

In  fact,  denial  of  the  State  match  would 
mean  that  equivalent  sums  would  have  to 
be  raised  through  extra  bonding  in  the  af- 
fected communities — communities,  mostly, 
that  are  least  able  to  afford  It. 

And,  hopefully,  while  the  legislature  takes 
a  second  look  at  this  problem,  I  also  urge  It 
to  weight  carefully  the  impact  of  postponing 
the  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital  wards. 

For  years,  every  legislator  and  Governor 
has  acknowledged  the  need  to  reduce  the  list 
of  menUUy  retarded  seeking  admission  to 
Stale  Institutions. 

Conversion  of  psychiatric  space  at  East- 
ern Oregon  State  Hospital  to  wards  for  the 
retarded  has  markedly  reduced  the  waiting 
list,  which,  for  a  considerable  period,  num- 
bered In  the  hundreds. 

The  question  raised  here  Is  whether  we 
puU  up  so  short  of  the  goal  and  ensure  a 
waiting  list  of  85  or  90,  or  whether  we 
finance  the  Eastern  Oregon  Hospital  remodel- 
ing and  cut  the  list  to  an  Irreducible  mini- 
mum of  perhaps  12  or  15. 

As  serious  as  Oregon's  budget  problems 
are,  I  am  recorrunendlng  against  any  new 
or  Increased  taxes  for  the  support  of  state 
government  operations. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  Is  that  the  over- 
riding issue  before   us   is  the  search   for   a 
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source   of    revenue   suflSclent   to    afford    our 
citizens   substantial   property   tax   relief. 

Figures  released  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  indicate  that  gross  property  taxes 
Jumped  some  $57  million  Just  this  year.  It 
was  my  view  In  January  that  this  should 
have  been  prevented — and  property  taxes  ac- 
tually rolled  back — by  means  of  personal  and 
business  income  tax  Increases,  coupled  with 
a  limit  on  school  expenditures. 

As  we  know  now,  however,  the  declining 
economy  would  probably  have  thrown  this 
plan  out  of  balance  by  as  much  as  $70  million 
In  the  course  of  this  blennlum. 

Since  the  Income  tax  has  been  my  prefer- 
ence, I  attempted  to  structure  another  plan 
on  a  similar  basis  for  the  special  session. 
This  had  to  be  abanoned,  though,  on  the 
finding  It  would  have  entailed  a  55  percent 
hike,  putting  Oregon  in  the  ridiculous  posi- 
tion of  being  the  highest  Income  tax  state 
In  America. 

And  so,  reluctantly,  after  reviewing  all  the 
alternatives,  I  proposed  submitting  a  3  per- 
cent sales  tax  to  the  voters  In  the  May 
primary. 

Combined  with  It  In  my  recommendations 
were  a  17-18  percent  Increase  in  corporate 
taxes,  a  simplification  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns and  a  new.  stringent  limit  on  school 
levies  .  .  .  with  the  package  to  raise  $100 
million  per  year  to  effect  a  28  percent 
reduction    In    property    taxes,   statewide. 

Since  the  program  was  announced  Octo- 
ber 16th.  we  have  been  discussing  it  with 
tax  and  education  experts.  We  have  also  been 
testing  it  with  respect  to  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions received  In  letters  from  hundreds 
of  citizens.  And  we  have  noted  the  testimony 
unfolded  last  week  before  the  House  Taxation 
Committee. 

All  this  busy  analysis  has  confirmed  the 
need  for  a  number  of  modifications. 

The  people  showed  with  a  vengeance  four 
years  ago  this  month  that  they  were  against 
an  Income  tax  Increase,  but  the  sales  tax 
has  not  been  before  them  for  20  years — and 
If  It  reappears  next  spring.  It  ought  to  be 
presented  in  the  fairest  light  to  all  concerned. 
The  modifications  I  suggest  to  meet  this 
standard  include ; 

(1)  Freezing  of  the  3  percent  rate  and 
the  educational  dedication  of  sales  tax  pro- 
ceeds Into  the  Constitution,  so  that  neither 
the  rate  nor  the  purpose  may  be  changed 
without  a  vote  of  the  people. 

(2)  Elimination  of  the  proposed  $12  credit 
from  consideration  and  exemption  of  food 
and  drugs  from  the  sales  tax.  for  the  reason 
that  the  credit  slmplv  seems  to  defy  under- 
standing. 

In  related  legislation,  the  following  points 
deserve  attention: 

(1)  pnirther  study  Indicates  that  the  pro- 
vision in  my  Basic  School  Support  bill  requir- 
ing districts  to  spend  $650  per  ADM  (Aver- 
age Dally  Membership)  Is  punitive.  It 
should  be  deleted. 

(2)  We  need  to  evolve  a  Basic  School  Sup- 
port formula  other  than  the  existing  one  and 
adjust  the  one  I  first  recommended.  Legisla- 
tors, educators  and  members  of  my  staff  who 
work  on  this  complicated  undertaking 
should  get  away  from  the  present  grossly 
unfair  distribution  system  while  seeking  to 
define  a  substitute  In  terms  enabling  the 
people  to  vote  on  the  measure  as  under- 
standlngly  as  possible. 

(3)  My  announced  intention  on  October 
16th  was  to  avoid  any  revenue  raising  In  my 
proposal  to  use  the  Federal  taxable  balance 
as  the  basis  for  computing  individual  State 
Income  Ux  returns.  The  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion has  been  Instructed  to  cut  rates  even 
further  to  preclude  any  increase  from  this 
source. 

It  has  been  erroneously  reported  that  my 
program  would  allow  the  people  to  vote 
down  the  sales  tax  and  vote  In  the  school 
limitation — or  vice  versa. 

However,  provision  Is  made  In  the  appro- 


priate legislation  to  prevent  the  limitation 
and  the  proposed  corporate  tax  increase  from 
becoming  effective  unless  the  sales  tax  is  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  Nor  would  It  be  pes- 
slble  for  the  sales  tax  to  be  operative  without 
the  limitation  or  additional  business  taxes 
In  short,  every  possible  effort  Is  being  made 
to  give  Oregonlans  a  clear  and  honest  oppor- 
tunlty  to  vote  on  a  soundly-conceived  reve- 
nue and  tax-relief  package. 

The  program  Is  based,  of  course,  on  the  3 
percent  sales  tax,  with  proceeds  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  substantially  property  tax  relief  to 
be  channeled  through  basic  school  support 
It  is  of  more  than  transient  interest  that  a 
recent  highly  publicized  public  opinion  poll 
Indicated  that,  as  of  a  month  ago,  more  than 
40  percent  of  Oregon's  voters  favored  the 
sales  tax.  This  is  a  strong  showing  for  any 
proposed  tax,  particularly  one  that  would  ex- 
tract $100  million  a  year  from  Oregonlans 
and  their  tourist  visitors. 

It  also  is  timely  to  recall  the  observation 
on  the  subject  by  the  president  of  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action,  Economist  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth. 

Dr.  Galbralth  calls  the  property  tax 
"rigid  and  Inflexible — poor  servant  ofsoclal 
balance"  .  .  .  and  he  says  that  resistance  to 
the  sales  tax  has  made  "the  liberal  the  op- 
ponent of  better  schools,  better  communities 
better  urban  communications  and,  indeed  of 
even  greater  economic  stability." 

As  he  writes  about  "remaining  stereotypes 
In  the  face  of  change,"  it  brings  to  mind  the 
obJecUons  raised  since  the  sales  tax  war 
proposed  for  Oregon  the  16th  of  this  month 
Not  one  argument  against  It — or  one  word 
of  one  argument — is  any  different  from  the 
outcry  against  the  sales  tax  In  the  1930's  and 
1940's. 

Yet  Oregon  Is  a  far  different  state  today— 
a  state  of  quality  services  ...  of  excellent 
Institutions  ...  of  superb  schools  and  homes. 
All  could  hang  in  the  balance  as  this 
special  session  is  convened  today  to  decide 
whether.  In  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature, 
the  people  are  even  to  be  granted  the  ele- 
mental right  of  voting  on  the  sales  tax. 

That's  the  question  before  us — not 
whether  the  governor  or  the  legislators  per- 
sonally like  or  dislike  a  sales  tax  .  .  .  not 
whether  there's  partisan  gain  or  damage  In 
the  Issue  .  .  .  but  whether  we  have  enough 
faith  In  the  Judgment  of  the  voters  to  let 
them  make  this  decision. 

Let  us  give  them  the  opportunity  to  tell  m 
how  they  propose,  as  taxpayers,  to  Invest 
in  Oregon's  future. 

In  these  halls  In  the  next  few  days,  then, 
we  can  begin  a  bold  march  forward. 

I  call  on  you  to  display  the  courage,  the 
vision  and  the  fairness  to  take  the  firm 
first  step. 
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NATIONAL  UNICEF  DAY 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  al- 
ways interested  in  movements  to  help  the 
world's  children,  I  was  particularly  glad 
to  read  the  President's  proclamation  of 
Friday  last  declaring  October  31  of  this 
year  and  in  each  subsequent  year  to  be 
National  UNICEF  Day. 

I  Insert  his  words  in  the  Record; 

National  UNICEF  Dat 
The     United     Nations     Children's     Fund 
(UNICEF)    was   established   by   the   United 
Nations  In  1946, 


UNICEF  is  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
children  throughout  the  world — to  eliminat- 
ing the  di.sease,  hunger,  and  Ignorance  that 
afflicts  them  and  their  mothers. 

UNICEF  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  Inter- 
national efforts  the  world  has  ever  known 

The  American  people  have  actively  and 
generously  supported  the  *ork  of  UNICEF 
through  their  private  efforts,  and  through  the 
financial  contributions  of  their  Government. 
American  children  make  their  own  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  through  their  annual 
Halloween  collections  for  UNICEF. 

Yet,  despite  past  efforts,  three  out  of  four 
of  all  the  world's  children  continue  to  suffer 
in  the  shadow  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease. 
There  is  an  enormous  Job  still  to  be  done — for 
the  world's  future  depends  on  the  wholesome, 
healthy  development  of  today's  children. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people,  and  the 
peoples  of  all  countries,  will  continue  to  sup- 
port UNICEF  to  the  limits  of  their  ability, 
both  through  their  private  efforts  and 
through  their  governments. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
honor  of  this  great  humanitarian  enterprise, 
do  hereby  proclaim  October  31,  1967,  and 
October  31  In  each  subsequent  year,  as  Na- 
tional UNICEF  Day.  I  call  upon  all  Americans, 
and  particularly  upon  ofBclals  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  up>on  local  offi- 
cials and  citizen  groups,  to  engage  In  ap- 
propriate observance  of  this  day  in  support 
of  UNICEF. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  October, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-second. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
one  of  the  key  objectives  of  Government 
policy  has  been  to  create  a  climate  in 
which  ever>'  citizen  who  is  able  and  will- 
irif:  to  work  can  find  a  job  The  fact  that 
over  96  percent  of  Americans  who  want 
to  work  do  have  a  job  attests  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  economic  system  in  meeting 
the  Koal  of  the  Employment  Act. 

But  what  of  the  three  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  seeking  a  job  but  cannot 
find  it?  Obviously  many  of  these  individ- 
uals are  between  jobs  as  a  result  of  free 
choice,  while  others  are  undergoing  only 
a  short  spell  of  unemployment  that  is 
common  in  any  dynamic  economy. 

The  successes  of  our  system  must  not 
blind  us,  however,  to  the  individuals  in 
genuine  need.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  suffer  from 
long-term  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment and  for  whom  the  American 
promise  of  personal  fulfillment  and  op- 
portunity remains  only  a  rather  distant 
and  often  unreal  dream. 

An    analysis    of    our    unemployment 

statistics  makes  clear  that  one  of  the 

chief  obstacles  to  steady  employment — 

even  in  a  high  level  economy — is  a  lack 
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of  those  skills  which  are  in  demand  in  a 
dynamic,  rapidly  changing  technological 
and  urban  society.  When  a  person  lack- 
ing needed  skills  is  also  a  member  of  a 
disadvantaged  minority  group,  the 
chances  that  he  will  be  unemployed  in- 
creases. 

In  1966.  for  example,  young  people  be- 
tween -.he  ages  of  16  and  19  had  an  un- 
employment rate  of  over  11  percent — 
more  than  three  times  the  rate  of  adults. 
Part  of  this  reflects  low  skills  and  a  part 
reflects  the  desire  of  young  people  to 
change  jobs  frequently  as  they  seek  out 
an  attractive  career  opportunity.  Non- 
white  teenagers  faced  an  even  gloomier 
situation — over  25  percent  of  them  could 
not  find  jobs.  Nonwlaites  as  a  whole  ex- 
perienced unemployment  in  1966  at  a 
rate — 7.3  percent — nearly  twice  that  for 
whites. 

The  relationship  between  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  skills  and  unemployment  is 
indicated  by  another  statistic.  Among 
students  who  left  school  in  1964,  the  un- 
employment rate  in  1966  was  almost 
twice  as  high  for  those  who  dropped  out 
as  for  those  who  graduated — 33.6  per- 
cent as  compared  to  18.7  percent. 

Ironically.  Government  policies  them- 
selves sometimes  contribute  to  high  un- 
employment among  the  unskilled.  There 
is  a  wide  body  of  professional  opinion 
which  believes  that  the  minimum  wage 
prices  many  low-skill  Individuals  out  of 
the  labor  market.  As  much  as  I  support 
a  basic  theory  of  the  minimum  wage,  this 
theory  has  "been  much  abused  in  our 
present  Federal  laws.  As  a  result  we  can- 
not overlook  the  strong  evidence  that 
employers  simply  do  not  hire — or  dis- 
place by  laborsa\'ing  devices — employees 
whose  skills  do  not  merit  payment  of  the 
minimum  wage.  Tlie  problem  is  likely  to 
grow  even  more  serious  when  the  current 
S1.40  minimum  rises  to  $1.60  next  Feb- 
ruary. This  is  not  an  argument  against 
the  minimum  wage  as  much  as  it  is  an 
appeal  to  do  something  specific  to  miti- 
gate the  specific  disemployment  effects 
created  by  rapid  and  large  increases  in 
the  minimum. 

Niunerous  empirical  studies  have  been 
conducted  to  show  that  as  the  minimum 
wage  increases,  large  numbers  of  low 
productivity  workers  become  unable  to 
find  steady  employment.  Even  in  the 
boom  conditions  of  late  1966,  nearly  a 
half  million  workers  were  without  jobs 
for  15  weeks  or  more. 

One  recent  study  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Businesses  con- 
cluded that,  "The  increase  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Nation's  'hard  core  unemployables" 
due  to  the  imposition  of  the  new  wage- 
hour  law  has  apparently  already  reached 
400.000  with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight." 
Many  noted  economists,  Including  Prof 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  dur- 
ing the  ELsenhower  administration,  and 
Prof.  James  Tobin,  a  member  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  CEA,  have  also  ob- 
served that  higher  minimum  wages 
hinder  the  employment  of  these  work- 
ers. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
summary  of  these  findings  included  in 
the  Record. 
The  best  solution,  of  course,  is  training 


for  productive  employment.  But  employ- 
ers cannot  afford  to  offer  training  pro- 
grams in  which  employees  contribute  lit- 
tle to  production  yet  must  receive  a 
specified  minimum  wage. 

Government  training  programs, 
though  important,  do  not  fill  the  need 
entirely.  They  frequently  cannot  match 
the  benefits  of  private  training  for  a 
specific  job.  William  Read,  the  director 
of  training  and  personnel  development 
at  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  has  pointed 
out: 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  on-the-job 
training  lies  In  the  fact  that  trainees  learn 
their  Jobs  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  that  will  prevail  when  their  training 
is  completed. 

In  short,  under  present  conditions, 
many  trainees  under  Government  pro- 
grams do  not  receive  the  type  of  on-the- 
job  training  that  many  employers  con- 
sider most  beneficial. 

A  new  approach  is  needed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  unemplojTnent  of  disad- 
vantaged individuals.  We  must  somehow 
offset  impediments,  including  Govern- 
ment-erected impediments,  to  maximum 
employment.  One  of  these  is  the  mini- 
mum wage  as  presently  structured.  If 
private  firms  could  hire  workers  at  a 
lower  wage  rate,  more  of  these  people 
could  find  jobs  and  acquire  the  expe- 
rience and  training  necessary  to  launch 
them  In  careers  of  steady  emplo\Tnent 
and  personal  advancement.  Yet  to  ask 
these  individuals  to  work  at  rates  below 
the  minimum  wage  is  not  the  answer. 

I  am  introducing  the  EmplojTnent  In- 
centive Act  of  1967  to  help  meet  this 
specific  problem  by  encouraging  the  em- 
ployment and  training  by  private  em- 
ployers of  indinduals  who  are  presently 
unemployable  due  to  lack  of  skills,  edu- 
cation and  experience.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  is 
introducing  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Under  the  Employment  Incentive  Act 
of  1967,  a  firm  may  apply  for  a  certifi- 
cate authorizing  it  to  receive  refunds  for 
the  emplojTnent  of  indi\iduals  certified 
to  be  low  productivity  workers  by  the 
local  office  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service.  The  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hours  and  Public  Contracts  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  may  issue  a 
certificate  to  the  firm  if  it  fulfills  cer- 
tain conditions  including  the  existence 
of  an  on-the-job  or  formal  training  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  the  skills  and  enhance 
the  productivity  of  certified  workers. 

The  firm  will  pay  the  employees  the 
minimum  wage,  but  the  Government 
v.ould  return  to  it  a  refund  equal  to  40 
percent  of  the  apphcable  minimum  wage 
for  each  hour  worked  by  the  certified  in- 
dividual. Since  the  worker's  skills  and 
experience  wUl  increase  during  the  du- 
ration of  the  certificate,  the  refund  to  20 
percent  of  the  minimum  wage  after  the 
certification  period  is  half  expired. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  work  per- 
formed, the  employee  certificate  wotild 
be  valid  for  6  months  or  1  year.  No  em- 
ployee certificate  may  be  renewed.  The 
employer  certificate,  on  the  other  hand. 
may  be  renewed  repeatedly,  barring  any 
\iolations. 

This  act.  by  providing  refunds  to  busi- 
nesses employing  low  productinty  work- 
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ers,  reduces  the  effective  costs  of  these 
workers  to  the  firm  to  a  level  more  con- 
sistent with  their  economic  contribution. 
It  thereby  provides  the  initial  impetus 
for  their  employment  and  training. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
this  bill  authorizes  the  employment  of 
up  to  100,000  certified  workers.  The  ini- 
tial gross  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
refunds  if  in  full  operation  will  be  about 
S72  million.  However,  a  large  part  of 
this  money  will  be  returned  to  the  Grov- 
ernment  in  the  form  of  income  taxes  or 
saving  in  unemployment  compensation 
and  welfare  payments.  The  best  esti- 
mates are  that  the  net  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal during  the  first  year  will  be  less 
than  $50  million.  During  the  second  year 
the  bill  provides  for  up  to  200.000  certi- 
fied workers  to  be  employed.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  act  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  S144  million.  Once  again,  the 
net  cost  will  be  much  less— about  $100 
milhon  if  in  full  operation. 

The  Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1967 
offers  an  effective  but  inexpensive  way 
to  enhance  employment  opportunities 
for  workers  of  low  skills  and  education. 
It  requires  a  net  Government  investment 
of  only  about  $500  for  each  worker  em- 
ployed and  trained,  a  negligible  amount 
when  compared  to  the  S6.900  average 
expenditure  for  each  enrollee  in  the  Job 
Corps. 

The  Employment  Incentive  Act  makes 
it  economically  feasible  for  private  in- 
dustry to  move  in  combating  unemploy- 
ment among  low-skilled  individuals.  The 
act  creates  job  opportunities  for  these 
workers  and,  at  the  same  time,  encour- 
ages industry  to  train  them.  With  the 
skills  and  experience  thus  acquired 
these  people  are  more  likely  to  find 
steady  employment  once  they  leave  the 
program. 

Robert  A,  Burns,  vice  president  of  the 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co..  strongly  beUeves 
that  firms  would  hire  more  disadvan- 
taged workers  if  their  wa^^es  accurately 
reflected  their  economic  value  to  the  firm 
In  a  letter  to  me.  he  said: 

Many  employers  would  be  willing  to  bring 
these  people  Into  their  plants  provided  they 
were  not  required  to  pay  a  wage  far  In  ex- 
cess of  the  employee's  contribution.  Em- 
ployers would  be  willing  to  hire  the  unskilled 
at  appropriate  rates  and  Increase  th.it  pay  as 
the  learning  occurred. 

The  refunds  provided  by  this  act  would 
reduce  the  effective  costs  of  these  work- 
ers to  a  level  where  employers  would 
find  it  more  attractive  to  hire  them. 

More  important,  the  refunds  would  fa- 
cilitate the  training  of  low  skilled  work- 
ers. On-the-job  training  requires  jobs. 
This  act  stimulates  employers  to  provide 
these  jobs,  thereby  fulfilling  an  essential 
prerequisite  of  training.  In  addition,  the 
act  recognizes  the  indisputable  fact  that 
a  trainee  produces  less  than  the  experi- 
enced employee.  Reynolds  I.  Nowell 
economist  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  argues  that  Industry  would 
step  up  Its  training  programs  if  given  a 
proper  incentive: 

The  American  bualnese  man  has  great  In- 
genuity and  resourcefulness.  If  he  Is  given 
access  to  a  supply  of  labor,  priced  at  Its  true 
economic  value,  he  will  quickly  devise  ways 
of  u«lng  It  effectively    He  will  not  only  use 


it  but  wlU  also  train  It  with  skills  that  will 
offer  Increasing  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. 
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In  addition  to  encouraging  independ- 
ent private  training  programs,  my  bill 
would  also  improve  the  implementation 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Today,  an  employer  offer- 
ing MDTA  on-the-job  training  must  still 
pay  his  trainees  the  minimum  wage, 
though  the  actual  costs  of  training  are 
paid  by  the  Government.  As  a  result,  he 
is  still  deterred  from  joining  these  pro- 
grams. Under  this  act,  he  could  pay  them 
a  wage  more  consistent  with  what  they 
produce.  Thus,  this  program  would  make 
MDTA  more  effective. 

It  would  also  help  implement  the  re- 
forms in  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  its  re- 
port on  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  which  were  recently  passed  by 
the  House,  noted  that  one  purpose  of 
that  act  is  to  give  "greater  emphasis  to 
getting  appropriate  members  of  families 
drawing  AFDC  payments  into  employ- 
ment." To  accomplish  this,  the  amend- 
ments provide  for  expanding  programs 
stressing  the  development  of  the  work 
potential  of  each  adult  receiving  pay- 
ments. 

The  committee  expressed  concern  that 
Federal  minimum  wage  provisions  may 
handicap  the  establishment  of  construc- 
tive programs  in  the  States.  I  believe  that 
this  concern  is  justified.  The  Employ- 
ment Incentive  Act  of  1967  will  help  get 
more  AFDC  recipients  into  employment 
by  increasing  job  opportunities  for  them 
and  by  eliminating  an  important  disin- 
centive to  private  training.  The  act  would 
insure  that  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
w-Ul  not  prevent  AFDC  participants  from 
obtaining  jobs  and  training. 

The  blU  would  also  help  combat  urban 
poverty.  At  present,  of  the  56,000  adult 
men  in  a  typical  low  income  area  of  the 
central  cities  only  30,600,  just  54  7  per- 
cent have  full-time  employment.  Many  . 
students  of  urban  problems,  including 
Daniel  Moynlhan,  argue  that  the  real 
^^^  ^s  more  jobs  for  the  urban  male 
This  bill  helps  to  provide  these  jobs  as 
well  as  essential  training,  so  that  even 
when  the  refunds  cease,  the  employment 
is  likely  to  continue.  An  advantage  of 
this  approach  is  that  these  jobs  are  in 
private  Industry.  As  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man has  said: 

The  two-step  minimum  wage  would  be 
cheaper  for  taxpayers  and  better  for  the 
worker.  Then  he  has  the  self-respect  and 
d  gnlty  of  holding  a  job.  of  contributing  to 
his  own  support. 


The  Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1967 
is  not  the  final  answer  to  our  unemploy- 
ment problem,  but  it  Is  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  employing  those  individuals 
who  suffer  joblessness  In  the  midst  of 
widespread  prosperity.  It  offers  jobs  and 
training  for  those  who  otherwise  would  be 
unemployed.  It  contributes  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  fuUer  employment,  more  efficient 
welfare  system,  and  less  urban  poverty  I 
hope  that  this  proposal  will  stimulate  in- 
terest in  this  approach  and  that  ideas  and 
suggestions  will  be  offered  to  Improve  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today.  Our 


constnactlve  addition  would  be  a  mech- 
anism for  judicial  review,  for  example 

I  include  the  following  in  the  Record' 
A  summary  of  the  analysis  used  to  esti- 
mate the  costs  of  this  program:  a  sum- 
mary of  the  empirical  studies  and  of  the 
statements  of  economists  corroborating 
the  view  that  the  minimum  wage  is  an 
impediment  to  finding  jobs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; articles  by  Professor  Milton 
Friedman  and  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt.  both 
from  Newsweek,  a  June  27.  1967,  release 
from  the  National  Federation  of  inde- 
pendent    Busines.ses    documenting    the 
number  unemployed  due  to  the  mo.st  re- 
cent increase  In  the  minimum  wage-  and 
an   article   in   the  Washington  Post  of 
August  28,  1967,  reporting  on  the  proposal 
of  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg.  Social  Service 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  to  creatp 
job  subsidies  for  those  on  relief. 
Estimated  Costs  op  the  Employment  Incen- 
TiVE  Act  or  1967 
The  Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1967  Is 
an  Inexpensive  program  to  enhance  employ- 
ment   opportunities    for    low     productivity 
workers.  With  a  one-year  Investment  by  the 
government  of  40%   of  the  minimum  wage 
for  each  certified  worker,  the  plan  provides 
these  workers  with  Job  experience  and  train- 
ing  which    win    Improve    their   chances   for 
steady    emploj-ment.    By    encouraging    their 
employment  for  one  year.  It  Improves  their 
employablllty  permanently. 

In  calculating  the  appropriation  that  must 
be  authorized  to  employ  100,000  workers  the 
nrst  year,  the  gross  costs  of  the  program  to 
the  government  must  be  considered.  The 
equation  used  to  calculate  the  annual  gross 
cost  Is:  Gross  cost  —  (number  of  workers 
covered)  x  (refunds  per  hour  X  hours 
worked  by  each  worker  per  year) . 

The  number  of  workers  covered  by  certifi- 
cates must  be  divided  according  to  the  type 
of  certificate  they  hold.  50.000  workers  shall 
hold  6-month  certificates:  25.000  during  the 
first  6  months,  and  25.000  during  the  second 
half  year.  Likewise.  50,000  workers  shall  hold 
12-month  certificates. 

The  refunds  per  hour  shall  equal  40*:;  of 
the  minimum  wage  during  the  first  half  of 
the  duration  of  a  certificate,  and  20%  there- 
after until  expiration.  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  the  refund  shall  equal  64?  for 
the  first  3  months  of  the  6-month  certificate 
and  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  one-year 
certificate:  thereafter  until  expiration,  the 
refund  shall  be  32f  an  hour. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  hours  worked 
per  year  by  each  certified  employee,  we  have 
tried  to  derive  an  average  figure.  In  doing 
so.  we  have  assumed  a  40  hour  week  and  a 
50  week  ye.ir.  The  average  emplovee  holding 
a  six-month  certificate  will  work  500  hours  at 
a  refund  rate  of  40 CI  and  500  hours  at  a  re- 
fund rate  of  20^.  The  average  emplovee 
holding  a  one-year  certificate  will  work  1000 
hours  at  a  refund  rate  of  40 '"^  and  1000  hours 
at  a  rate  of  20%. 

Plugging  this  data  Into  the  equation  used 
to  figure  gross  cost,  we  obtain  the  following 
result:  Gross  cost  =  (50,000  y  $.64  x  50O) 
J  (50.000  X  $.32  X  500)  +  (50,000  v.  8.64 
X  1000)  +  (50.000  X  9  32  X  1000).  This 
multiplies  out  to:  Gross  cost  =  $16  million 
-  $8  million  -r  $32  milUon  4-  $16  million. 
The  gross  cost  of  this  proposal  is  $72  million. 
To  employ  100,000  Individuals.  $72  million 
must  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

The  program  Is  more  ambitious  In  its  sec- 
ond year.  During  the  second  year.  It  proposes 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  200.000 
workers.  This  doubles  the  number  of  certified 
employees  and  will,  therefore,  exactly  double 
the  costs.  $144  million  must  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated. 

Though  Congress  would  have  to  approprl- 
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ate  the  gross  costs  of  the  program  In  order  to 
initiate  It.  the  actual  net  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment will  be  substantially  less. 

First,  a  significant  part  of  the  $72  million 
expenditure  the  first  year  will  be  returned  to 
the  government  In  the  form  of  tax  receipts. 
In  calculating  the  tax  returns  several  as- 
sumptions must  be  made.  (1)  That  without 
these  Jobs,  the  certified  Individuals  would 
have  no  taxable  Income.  (2)  That  these 
workers  will  earn  $1.60  an  hour,  which  will 
mean  that  their  annual  Income  would  be 
$3,200.  (3)  That  Vi  of  the  certified  employees 
win  be  single,  claiming  one  exemption,  and 
that  Vi  will  be  married,  with  an  average  of 
two  children,  claiming  four  exemptions.  Un- 
der these  assumptions,  the  average  tax  re- 
turn to  the  federal  government  will  be  $218. 
Therefore,  the  total  return  from  100,000 
certified  employees  will  be  $21,8  million. 
Thus,  taking  Into  account  the  tax  returns 
tlie  net  cost  of  the  Employment  Opportunity 
Act  of  1967  would  be  $50.2  million  for  the 
first  fiscal  year. 

During  the  second  year,  twice  as  many 
workers  will  be  employed  under  this  pro- 
posal. The  tax  receipts  as  well  as  the  gross 
costs  will  double.  To  employ  200,000  workers, 
the  government  will  have  a  net  expenditure 
of  somewhat  less  than  $100.4  million. 

Second,  the  government  would  also  realize 
substantial  savings  in  Its  expenditures  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  welfare. 
These  savings  can  Justifiably  be  expected 
since  more  people  will  be  employed,  leaving 
fewer  on  the  unemployment  and  welfare  re- 
lief rolls.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  simple 
measure  of  tne  extent  of  these  savings.  None- 
theless, we  can  conclude  that,  taking  these 
into  account,  the  net  costs  of  this  program 
would  be  substantially  less  than  $50.2  mil- 
lion during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  Its  opera- 
tion. 

Summary  of  estim.ated  costs 

Gross  costs : 

il)   To  employ  100,000 $72,000,000 

(2)   To  employ  200,000 -  144,000.000 

Tax  receipts  from  certified  em- 
ployees: 

(1)  Prom  100,000  employees--     21,800.000 

(2)  From  200.000  employees..  43,  600.  000 
Net  costs  after  taxes: 

(1)  To  employ  100,000 50.200,000 

(2)  To  employ  200.000 100,400,000 

OTHER    SAVINGS 

(1)  Expenditures  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  welfare  could  be  reduced. 

(2)  No  exact  estimates  of  these  savings  are 
available.  However,  they  would  definitely  re- 
duce costs  below  the  net  after  taxes. 

.\  Case  roa  the  Employment  Incentive 
Act  of  1967 
i    minimttm  wage  legislation  is  an  impedi- 
ment   to    the    employment    of    disad- 
vantaged workers 

A.  In  general,  higher  minimum  wages 
mran  less  employment  opportunities  for 
norkers  of  lou:  skills  and  education. 

1.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1960.  p. 
238:  "A  required  Increase  In  minimum  wage 
rates  will.  In  general,  decrease  somewhat  the 
employment  of  those  affected,  as  compared 
with  what  that  volume  of  employment  might 
otherwise  have  been.  The  percentage  cur- 
tailment In  employment,  compared  with 
what  It  might  have  been  otherwise.  Is  not 
likely  to  be  as  great  as  the  percentage  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  rates." 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1967, 
p.  29:  "The  Agricultural  Minimum  Wage:  A 
Preliminary  Look." 

"In  view  Of  the  declining  level  of  employ- 
ment In  agriculture,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  minimum  wage  law  will  cause  un- 
employment Is  almost  Irrelevant.  The  mini- 
mum will  only  speed  the  process  of  labor  dis- 
placement. The  more  important  question 
centers  on  the  policies  that  can  be  used  to 


ease  the  adjustment  of  some  workers  from 
farm  to  nonfarm  employment  and  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  livelihood  for  the  workers  re- 
maining in  farming." 

Wall  Street  Journal.  April  5.  1967:  The 
Journal  reported  that  the  Labor  Department 
cut  off  manpower  development  and  training 
funds  In  El  Paso  because  most  trainees  who 
finished  the  program  weren't  able  to  get  jobs 
paying  $1.40  an  hour  as  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law. 

2.  Empirical  studies  confirm  that  an  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  is  associated 
with  higher  unemployment,  ceteris  paribus. 

a.  John  M.  Peterson,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  reached 
the  conclusion  in  his  study.  "Employment 
Effects  of  Minimum  Wages,  1938-50."  In  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.  October  1957. 
that  "Employment  changes  will  be  Inversely 
related  to  wage  increases  imposed  by  a  mini- 
mum wage  among  firms  making  a  very  simi- 
lar product  for  the  same  market,  other  things 
remaining  the  same." 

b.  Marshall  Coleberg,  of  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, studied  the  effects  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  among  low  and  high  wage  counties 
in  Florida.  His  findings  were  published  In 
"Minimum  Wage  Effects  on  Florida's  Eco- 
nomic Development."  The  Journal  of  Law 
and  Economics,  October  1960.  He  found  a 
one-to-one  relationship  between  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  wage  rate  Increase  due  to 
minimum  wage  Increases  and  the  decline  In 
emplovment.  "The  counties  In  which  the 
wage  rate  was  raised  by  the  largest  percent- 
age encountered  the  largest  decline  In  manu- 
facturing employment.  A  1  %  greater  Increase 
In  the  average  wage  was  associated  with 
nearly  a  ITc  greater  loss  In  manhours  of 
employment." 

c.  The  New  York  Times  on  March  14,  1966, 
reported  that  In  Puerto  Rico.  9,000  manu- 
factiu-ing  Jobs  were  lost  between  1949  and 
1954,  and  29,000  were  lost  between  1954  and 
1958  "as  a  result  of  wage  Increases."  It  quoted 
Alfredo  Nazarlo.  Puerto  Rico's  Secretary  of 
Labor,  as  saying  that  employment  In  six 
industries  had  gone  down  more  than  14% 
since  the  minimum  wage  hikes  of  1961. 

d.  I^rther  quantification  of  the  number 
of  jobs  which  are  lost  because  of  raising  the 
minimum  wage  Is  given  by  Jim  Hyatt  In  an 
article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April 
19,  1967  entitled.  "Minimum  Wage  Can  Mean 
Minimum  Jobs."  Mr.  Hyatt  quotes  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion: "At  least  6,000  or  7,000  Arkansas  fam- 
lUes  will  be  hurt  by  the  minimum  wage, 
which  covers  many  farm  families  for  the 
first  time."  In  one  state  alone,  the  minimum 
wage  cost  7,000  families  their  Jobs. 

e.  A  careful  analysis  of  New  York  State's 
retail  trade  minimum  wage  order  ol  1957. 
published  under  the  title.  Effects  of  Mini- 
mum Wage  on  Employment  and  Business, 
found  that  many  Jobs  were  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  higher  minimum.  "About  a  quarter 
of  1  percent  of  all  retail  Jobs  were  lost,  at 
least  temporarily,  because  of  the  new  mini- 
mum; 951  workers  were  lall  off  and  517 
were  not  replaced  when  they  quit." 

f.  Probably  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
cent study  of  the  effects  of  minimum  wage 
laws  on  employment  was  done  oy  Professor 
Colin  and  Mrs.  Rosemary  Campbell.  Dr 
Campbell  Is  Professor  of  Economics  at  Dart- 
mouth College.  The  title  of  their  study,  still 
unpublished.  Is  "Minimum  Wage  Laws  as 
a  Catise  of  Unemployment."  In  order  to 
obtain  statistically  reliable  data,  they  studied 
the  effects  of  state  rather  than  federal,  mini- 
mum wage  laws.  Among  their  findings  are 
the  following: 

1.  "From  January  1960  to  May  1965,  the 
weighted  average  rate  of  unemployment  In 
areas  with  sUte  minimum  wage  laws  was 
higher  than  In  areas  without  such  laws  for  32 
out  of  33  bimonthly  reporting  dates.  The  1960 
census  also  shows  higher  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment In  the  28  states  with  minimum  wage 


laws  included  In  their  survey.  The  weighted 

rate  of  unemployment  for  all  workers  in 
such  states  was  5.3  per  cent  compared  to  4.7 
per  cent  for  the  other  22  states" 

2.  "Prom  1960  to  1965,  unemployment  fell 
more  rapidly  In  states  without  minimum 
wage  laws  than  in  the  other  states.  In  the 
1960-61  recession,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment In  areas  with  minimum  wage  laws  was 
approximately  5  to  10  per  cent  above  that  in 
areas  without  such  laws.  By  1965,  this  dif- 
ference has  Increased  to  approximately  35 
per  cent.  When  unemployment  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  Is  high,  the  major  cause  is 
probably  Inadequate  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  economy  Is  prosperous,  mini- 
mum wage  laws  apparently  become  compare 
tlvely  more  Important." 

3.  "In  general,  states  with  the  higher  mini- 
mum wage  rates  had  higher  rates  of  imem- 
ployment." 

4.  "Prom  1963  to  1965  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  areas  with  state  minimum  wage 
laws  was  typically  one  percentage  point 
above  that  in  areas  without  such  laws.  In 
1963.  a  reduction  of  one  per  cent  In  this  rate 
would  have  reduced  the  number  unem- 
ployed .  .    by  approximately  300.000  persons." 

g'  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  ad- 
mitted that  in  some,  low-wage  areas,  cer- 
tain workers  will  lose  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
higher  minimum  wages.  Speaking  of  the  re- 
tall  trade  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Department 
says:  "In  these  Instances  the  minimum  wage 
requirements  may  have  stimulated  or  ac- 
celerated programs  to  reduce  labor  require- 
ments through  more  efficient  operations." 

h.  Those  U.S.  Labor  Department  studies 
which  state  that  employment  has  always  In- 
creased despite  raises  In  the  minimum  wage 
suffer  from  two  faults : 

1.  They  make  no  attempt  to  hold  all  other 
factors  constant.  They  do  not  compare  actual 
emplovment  with  what  It  might  have  been 
had  there  been  no  minimum  wage  hike.  Pro- 
fessor Milton  Friedman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  made  this  point  In  the  pamphlet. 
The  Minimum  Wage:  Who  Pays?  He  said: 
"If  the  economy  Is  expanding  rapidly,  as  It 
has  been  since  1961,  then  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  a  relatively  small  Increase  In  the 
minimum  may  not  be  an  absolute  rise  in 
unemployment.  Rather,  its  effect  may  be 
that  employment  in  the  Industries  hit 
hardest  by  the  mlnUnum  will  grow  less 
rapidly  than  would  have  been  the  case  with- 
out the  higher  minimum." 

2.  The  Department  omits  all  firms  going 
out  of  business  during  the  survey  period,  even 
though  such  firms  probably  account  for  a 
major  part  of  the  dlsemployment  effects. 

B.  Workers  with  inadequate  skills,  educa- 
tion, and  experience  suffer  most  from  the 
unemployment  resulting  from  higher  mini- 
mum wages. 

1.  Marginal  Jobs,  usually  filled  by  these 
workers,  disappear.  There  are  three  reasons 
why  marginals  jobs  are  discontinued  after  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

a.  The  new  minimum  wage  may  be  more 
than  the  amount  a  marginal  employee  can 
contribute   to   the    firm's   production 

1.  Minimum  wage  laws  increase  the  costs, 
vilthout  raising  the  worth,  of  these  workers. 
Professor  Arthur  F.  Bums  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, former  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration.  In  The  Management  of  Pros- 
perity, argues:  "The  mere  raising  of  the 
statutory  minimum  does  nothing  of  itself  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  workers,  and  it 
therefore  also  does  nothing  to  enhance  their 
worth  to  employers.  The  broad  result  of  the 
substantial  Increase  of  the  minimum  In 
recent  years  therefore  has  been  a  ctirtall- 
ment  of  Job  opportunities  for  the  less  skilled 
workers." 

2.  The  minimum  wage  may  exceed  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  marginal  labor.  In  "A  Plan 
for  Youth  Employment,"  The  Disadvantaged 
Poor:  Education  and  Employment,  Reynold  L 
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Nowell.  economist  for  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  points  out  that.  'Each  time  the 
minimum  wage  rate  is  raised  to  a  higher 
level,  or  Its  application  is  extended  to  cover 
additional  job  clas.slficatlon.  thousands  of 
people  a.-e  denied  Job  opportunities.  This 
comes  about  because  the  minimum  wage 
rates  together  with  the  costs  of  fringe  bene- 
fits exceed  the  true  economic  value  of  such 
marginal  labor." 

b.  According  to  Professor  Campbell,  "Mini- 
mum wages  may  cause  unemployment  (by 
reducing)  the  total  number  of  workers  that 
can  be  hired  at  a  given  level  of  aggregate 
demand." 

1.  Even  a  businessman  without  training  In 
economics,  when  forced  to  cut  down  his  pro- 
duction, will  retire  the  least  efficient  factors 
of  production 

2.  Often,  the  least  efficient  factor  Is  the 
unsldlled  worker.  The  Monthly  Labor  Review 
for  March  196C  commented  on  the  meaning 
of  this:  "The  individual  workers  whom  their 
employers  believe  to  be  least  efficient  will  be 
the  ones  whose  employment  opportunities 
will  be  most  restricted,  as  the  result  of  an 
Increased  minimum  wage.  This  effect  of  an 
increased  legal  minimum  wage  poses  prob- 
lems as  regards  the  employment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force  who  are  comparatively 
less  acceptable  to  employers  .  .  ." 

c.  Firms  are  encouraged  to  mechanize  when 
minimum  wage  rates  are  raised. 

1.  Higher  minimum  wages  encourage  auto- 
mation. A  study  of  the  seamless  hosiery  in- 
dustry of  Western  Pennsylvania  In  the  two 
years  after  the  national  minimum  wage  was 
imposed  In  1938  discovered  this  effect.  It  was 
reported  by  Professor  Yale  Brozen.  He  sum- 
marized it  in  these  words:  "There  was  a  30 
percent  increase  In  the  number  of  machines 
used  In  plants  that  had  been  paying  an  aver- 
age wage  below  the  new  minimum  and  only 
a  five  percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
machines  used  in  plants  paying  wages  above 
the  minimum.  Also,  by  the  way,  plants  pay- 
ing average  wages  below  the  minimum  suf- 
fered a  29  percent  decrease  In  Jobs — and  this 
was  during  a  period  when  employment  in 
general  was  expanding." 

2.  This  mechanlzatlo  1  Is  most  likely  to  af- 
fect the  marginal  worker.  The  simple,  repeti- 
tive tasks  of  the  unskilled  laborer  are  the 
ones  which  can  most  easily  be  done  by  a 
machine 

c.  Professor  Burns  comments  on  this  effect: 
"With  unskilled  labor  being  overpriced,  em- 
ployers have  been  using  relatively  more  cap- 
lUl  or  skilled  labor  and  relatively  less  un- 
skilled labor." 

2.  Minimum  wage  legislation  causes  disem- 
ployment  among  marginal  labor.  Minimum 
Wage  and  Maximum  Hours  Standards  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  January 
1966,  concluded  that,  "Given  present  reali- 
ties ...  if  the  statutor.'  minimum  Is  too 
high  or  the  coverage  of  the  Act  too  broad  it 
will  result  In  the  nonemployment  of  people 
who  would  me  employed  If  the  rate  were 
lower." 

3  These  marginal  Jobs  are  usually  held  by 
workers  whose  skills,  education  and  work  ex- 
perience are  not  adequate. 

Monthly  Labor  Review.  March  1960:  "The 
members  of  the  labor  force  who  are  compara- 
tively !e.?s  acceptable  to  employers,  such  as 
youths,  elderly  people.  Negroes,  etc." 

4.  Federal  minimum  wage  legislation, 
therefore  Is  an  Impediment  to  the  employ- 
ment of  disadvantaged  Individuals. 

a.  Many  economists  who  have  studied  this 
area  testify  that  the  minimum  wage  Impedes 
the  employment  of  the  unskilled,  unedu- 
cated and  Inexperienced 

1.  Professor  Milton  Friedman.  Newsweek, 
September  26,  1966:  "The  groups  that  will  be 
hurt  the  most  are  the  low-paid  and  the  un- 
skilled. The  ones  who  remain  employed  will 
receive  higher  wage  rates,  but  fewer  will  be 
employed." 
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2.  Professor  Colin  Campbell:  "I  believe  It  Is 
reasonable  that  relatively  high  minimum 
wages  exclude  untrained.  Inexperienced  teen- 
agers from  employment  opportunities.  They 
are  not  worth  the  minimum  wage  to  an  em- 
ployer." 

3.  Reynolds  Nowell,  "A  Plan  for  Touth  Em- 
ployment." The  Disadvantaged  Poor:  Educa- 
tion and  Employment:  (Washington.  1966) 

a.  "A  plausible  relationship  exists  between 
this  heavy  concentration  of  unemployment 
among  the  unskilled.  Inexperienced,  young 
members  of  our  work  force  and  our  national 
minimum  wage  laws." 

b.  "Much  of  this  Idleness  of  unskilled  teen- 
agers then  Is  the  conspicuous  evidence  of 
faulty  wage  pricing  In  our  economy." 

4.  Professor  Arthur  P.  Burns:  a.  "A  further 
lifting  of  the  minimum  wage  seems  likely  to 
aggravate  the  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem of  our  young  people  and  other  unskilled 
groups  " 

b.  "The  broad  result  of  the  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  in  recent  years 
has  therefore  been  a  curtailment  of  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  less  skilled  workers." 

5.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc..  June  27.  1967:  "The  victims 
of  the  (minimum  wage)  law  are  principally 
teen  agers.  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  unskilled  with  the  least 
aptitudes,  all  of  whom  while  capable  of  a 
limited  production  for  their  sustenance,  are 
not  productive  enough  to  Justify  retaining  at 
the  higher  legal  wage  rates." 

6.  P>rofes8or  James  Tobln  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, formerly  a  member  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  "Peo- 
ple who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a  decent 
living  need  to  be  helped,  but  they  will  not  be 
helped  by  minimum  wage  laws  .  .  .  which  seek 
to  compel  employers  to  pay  them  more  than 
their  work  is  worth.  The  more  likely  outcome 
of  such  regulation  Is  that  the  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  employed  at  all." 

b.  Many  empirical  studies  confirm  the 
opinion  of  these  economists  that  the  federal 
minimum  wage  impedes  the  employment  of 
disadvantaged  groups. 

1.  Proressor  Mllto:i  Friedman  concluded 
from  his  sLudy  of  the  employment  effects  of 
the  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  in  1956 
that:  "The  shockingly  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  teen-age  Negro  boys  Is 
largely  a  result  of  the  present  Federal  mini- 
mum-wage rate.  And  unemployment  will  be 
boosted  still  higher  by  the  rise  Just  enacted. 
Before  1956.  unemployment  among  Negro 
boys  aged  14  to  19  was  around  8  to  11  per 
cent,  about  the  same  as  among  white  boys 
Within  two  years  after  the  le«al  mlnlmiim 
was  raised  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour  in 
1956.  unemployment  among  Negro  boys  shot 
up  to  24  per  cent  and  among  white  boys  to 
14  per  cent.  Both  figures  have  remained 
roughly  the  same  ever  since.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  when  It  becomes  effective,  the 
81.60  minimum  will  increase  unemployment 
among  Negro  boys  to  30  per  cent  or  more." 

2.  Professor  Arthur  P.  Burns  has  observed 
the  Impact  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
throughout  the  postwar  period.  He  summa- 
rizes his  principal  findings  in  these  words: 
a.  "During  the  post-war  period,  the  ratio  of 
the  unemployment  rate  of  teenp.gers  to  that 
of  male  adults  was  Invariably  higher  during 
the  six  months  following  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  than  It  was  In  the  preceding 
half  year." 

b.  "According  to  my  equation.  It  appears 
that  In  the  absence  of  any  change  In  thegen- 
eral  state  of  the  economy,  another  increase 
of  25  cents  in  the  minimum  wage  would  be 
likely  to  raise  the  unemployment  rate  of 
nonwhlte  teenagers  by  as  much  as  8  percent- 
age points." 

3.  A  study  of  the  employment  effects  of 
the  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  from  SI. 25 
to  $1.40  on  February  1.  1967  confirms  the 
conclusions  of  the  other  studies  referred  to. 

a.  Daring   the   four    months    immediately 


preceding  the  latest  15  cents  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
teenagers  was  five  times  as  great  as  for  adult 
males.  During  the  four  months  immediately 
alter  the  Increase,  the  ratio  Jumped  to  almost 
5V3  to  1.  Unemployment  among  adult  males 
dropped  2.1 '"r  while  the  unemployment  rate 
for  teenagers  Jumped  by  2.7%. 

b.  Unemployment,  apparently,  was  4  8% 
higher  among  teenagers  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  as  a  result  of  an  11%  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage. 

c.  This  strongly  suggests  that  Increases  in 
the  statutory  minimum  wage  lead  to  higher 
unemployment  among  youths.  On  the  aver- 
age. 30.000  more  teenagers  were  unemployed 
after  the  wage  hike  than  before  it. 

4.  The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.  has  also  done  a  study  of  the 
employment  effects  of  the  most  recent  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  Their  flndinRs 
are  startling.  "The  Increase  In  the  ranks  of 
the  nation's  'hard  cere  unemployables'  due  to 
the  imposition  of  the  new  wage-hour  law  has 
apparently  already  reached  400.000  with  the 
end  not  yet  in  sight." 

c.  Corporate  executives  also  testify  that 
the  federal  minimum  wage  Impedes  the  em- 
ployment of  disadvantaged  workers.  In  let- 
ters to  Congressman  Curtis,  thev  admit  that 
higher  minimum  wages  force  them  to  cut 
down  their  labor  force. 

1.  H.  W.  Beers.  Jr.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Beers  Construction  Company. 

"it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  employ 
these  youths  at  scales  of  wages  which  they 
realistically  cannot  earn.  Were  we  ab:e  to 
employ  them  at  a  scale  of  wages  more  com- 
mensurate  with  their  worth,  there  would  be 
innumerable  opportunities  for  this  particular 
classification." 

2.  George  B.  Diethelm.  Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel.  American  Sugar  Company 

"In  our  opinion  the  high  and  ever  Incre.is- 
Ing  level  of  wages  in  the  sugar  industry  is 
a  factor  which  tends  to  reduce  employ- 
ment .  .  .  since  it  provides  a  further  Incen- 
Uve  for  the  Introduction  of  laborsavlug 
equipment." 

3.  Ralph  W.  Kittle.  Vice  President.  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company. 

"There  is  ...  an  upward  pressure  on  the 
entire  wage  structure  every  Ume  mlnimums 
are  Increased.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
must  not  only  reduce  employment  as  much 
as  po.sslble  but  must  always  strive  to  employ 
the  best  qualified  persons  for  such  openings 
as  occur.  This  .  .  .  necessarily  reduces  op- 
portunity for  the  unskilled  .  .  ." 

4.  Justin  Dart.  President.  Rexall  Drug 
and  Chemical  Company.  "Public  policies 
such  as  minimum  wage  .  .  .  .are  cxsntrlbutlng 
to  this  very  serious  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  un.skllled.  uneducated,  and  teen- 
ager ranks." 

5.  W.  S.  Vaughn.  President.  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  "An  Increase  In  the  statu- 
tory  minimum  In  effect  renders  virtually  un- 
employable a  fisrther  segment  of  the  poorly 
trained  and  poorly  educated." 

6.  Robert  A.  Burns.  Vice  President — Indus- 
trial Relations,  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Com- 
pany. "Certainly  the  mlnimimi  wage  ...  will 
more  and  more  preclude  employers  from 
bringing  unskilled  and  uneducated  employ- 
ees into  their  work  forces.  Many  employers 
would  be  willing  to  bring  these  people  Into 
their  plants  provided  they  were  not  required 
to  p.iy  a  wage  far  in  excess  of  the  employee's 
contribution  .  .  .  ." 

C.  Federal  minimum  wage  legislation  im- 
pairs the  employability  of  disadvantaged 
iporkers  by  preventing  them  from  obtaining 
training. 

1.  On-the-job  training  Is  the  best  way  to 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  disadvantaged 
Individuals  to  employers. 

2.  The  minimum  wage  discourages  employ- 
ers from  offering  on-the-job  training. 

a.  Professor  Milton  Friedman,  writing  In 
Newsweek,  September  26.   1966.  asserts  that 
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the  minimum  wage  denies  training  to  the 
iinskllled.  "Both  Negroes  and  teen-agers  are 
only  made  worse  off  by  discouraging  em- 
ployers from  hiring  them.  On-the-job  train- 
ing— the  main  route  whereby  the  unskilled 
have  become  skilled — is  thus  denied  them." 

b.  Professor  Yale  Brozen  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  'Why  Do  We  Have  an  Un- 
employment Problem?."  Employment  and 
Unemployment:  the  Problem  of  the  1960's, 
Washington.  1961.  contends  that  it  prevents 
young  and  unskilled  workers  from  acquiring 
skills.  "Young  workers  Just  entering  the  la- 
bor force  and  older  workers  lacking  skills 
find  their  Job  opportunities  narrowed  by 
minimum  wage  rates  set  by  law  ....  (This) 
frustrates  new  entrants  to  the  labor  market 
by  preventing  them  from  acquiring  the  skills 
which  would  make  them  worth  employing  at 
or  above  the   minimum  wage  rates." 

c.  The  American  Enterprise  Institute  In  a 
Legislative  Analysis:  Proposed  Amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  points  out 
that  these  laws  complicate  the  problems 
facing  federal  retraining  programs.  "Higher 
minima  compound  the  difficulties  of  federal 
training  and  retraining  programs  by  raising 
the  minimum  standards  of  employment." 

d  Nation's  Business,  In  October  1962,  In 
an  article  entitled  "Wage  Law  Boosts  Unem- 
ployment." comments  that.  "The  minimum 
wage  law  Is  discouraging  private  businesses 
friin  continuing  or  taking  on  traditional 
tr.iinlng  and  retraining  functions." 

(■  Business  executives  indicate  that  they  do 
resfiond  to  higher  minimum  wages  by  cut- 
ting back  training  programs. 

1.  The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  in  an  article  inserted  in  the 
Congyessional  Record  of  May  17.  1967,  by 
Representative  Anderson  of  Illinois,  quotes 
a  druggist  In  a  New  York  City  suburb  as 
sivrng:  "The  minimum  wage  virtually  elimi- 
nates apprenticeships  as  new  employees  are 
a  detriment  to  me  to  pay  them  while  taking 
up  my  time  teaching  them." 

2.  Nations  Business,  In  October  1962. 
quotes  an  employer  who  quantifies  the  dls- 
pl.^cement  of  training  programs  by  higher 
minimum  wage  rates.  "When  the  minimum 
wage  was  increased  we  had  to  discontinue 
our  training  program  ...  In  other  words,  the 
average  number  of  employees  that  we  now 
have  Is  about  5':  lower  than  before  the 
minimum  wage  was  increased." 

3.  Professor  Yale  Brozen.  In  The  Minimum 
Wage:  Who  Pays?  quotes  a  Detroit  Jobber 
who  testified  before  one  Congressional  com- 
mittee that  the  minimum  wage  has  reduced 
training  opportunities  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  employer  training  programs.  The  Job- 
ber said  that  "He  used  to  have  about  five 
percent  of  his  work  force  in  apprenticeship 
jobs  but  that  he  had  to  cut  those  Jobs  after 
the  '61  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage." 

4.  The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  In  a 
Jiilv  10.  1967  article  entitled  "Jobs  that  were 
Lost  when  Minimum  Wage  went  up."  quoted 
n  bakery  owner  in  Utah.  He  said:  "The  mini- 
mum wage  virtually  eliminates  apprentices  as 
new  employees." 

D.  Government  training  programs  are  not 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  private  train- 
vig  programs  eliminated  by  increases  <n  the 
Inlcral  minimum  icage. 

1.  Trainees  do  not  learn  their  skills  under 
the  same  conditions  that  will  prevail  when 
their  training  Is  completed. 

a.  This  Is  true  of  both  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Programs  and  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

b.  William  M.  Read.  Director  of  Training 
and  Personnel  Development,  The  Atlantic 
Refining  Company,  testified  to  this  weak- 
ness: "One  of  the  great  strengths  of  on-the- 
job  training  lies  In  the  fact  that  trainees 
learn  their  Jobs  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  that  will  prevail  when  their  training 
Is  completed." 

c.  As  a  result,  these  government  programs 
do  not  sufficiently  enhance  the  attractive- 


ness of  the  unskilled  and  Inexperienced  The 
Washington  Post.  July  10,  1967:  "The  young- 
sters, talked  Into  joining  the  Corps  by  the 
promise  of  Jobs,  come  home  after  several 
months  training  to  find  that  they  are 
scarcely  more  attracUve  to  employers  than 
they  were  before  they  went  In." 

2.  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Programs  are  often  unable  to  persuade  pri- 
vate firms  to  join  on-the-job  training  opera- 
tions. Tlie  reason:  firms  must  pay  the 
trainee  the  mtnimtim  wage,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  his  productive  contri- 
bution. 

a.  American  Enterprise  Institute,  Legisla- 
tive Analysis:  Proposed  Amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  1966:  "Higher 
minima  compound  the  difficulties  of  federal 
training  and  retraining  programs  by  raising 
the  minimum  standards  of  employment." 

b.  Tlius.  though  MDTA  pays  the  specific 
training  costs,  firms  still  hesltat*  to  par- 
ticipate In  training  programs.  MDTA  alone 
cannot  provide  all  the  on-the-job  training 
we  need  to  combat  the  unemployment  of 
the  disadvantaged. 

II.      PRESENT     EXEMPTIONS     TO      THE     MINIMUM 
WAGE    ABE    INADEQUATE 

A.  Minimum  wage  exemptions  pursuant 
to  section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
are  jnadequate. 

1.  The  groups  exempted  are  too  narrow. 

a.  The  following  groups  are  exempted:  ap- 
prentices, learners,  messengers,  handicapped 
persons,  handicapped  clients  in  sheltered 
workshops,  student  workers. 

b.  Handicapped  clients  In  sheltered  work- 
shops and  student  workers  must,  by  defini- 
tion, be  employed  by  institutions  other  than 
private  Industry  conducted  for  profit.  Thus, 
these  exemptions  do  not  strike  at  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged  unemployed. 

c.  The  employment  of  messengers,  handi- 
capped persons  and  apprentices  are  highly 
specialized  problems.  Most  of  the  disadvan- 
taged unemployed  do  not  fit  into  any  of 
these  neat  categories.  Few  are  either  handi- 
capped, messengers,  or  being  trained  for 
highly  skilled  employment. 

3.  The  regulations  concerning  learners  are 
too  restrictive  to  permit  a  useful  program. 
A  druggist  in  a  New  York  City  suburb  says 
of  It:  "The  clause  allowing  the  special  per- 
mit for  this  at  91.25  does  not  help,  as  it 
allows  only  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  to 
work  at  $1.25  per  hour." 

4.  The  effectiveness  of  these  exemptions  Is 
impaired  by  the  low  wages  of  the  exempted 
employees.  Although  a  few  youth  may  be 
willing  to  work  for  substantially  less  than 
the  minimum  wage,  no  unemployed  adult  is 
in  a  position  to.  Even  the  unemployed  do 
not  want  work  at  »1.05  an  hour.  They  simply 
will  not  take  Jobs  under  these  exemptions. 

tn.  THE  EMPLOYMENT  INCENTIVE  ACT  WOULD 
ENHANCE  THE  EMPLOYABIl.ITy  OF  DISADVAN- 
TAGFD    WORKEES 

A.  The  Employment  Incentive  Act  would 
multiply  job  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
individuals. 

1.  The  National  Committee  for  Children 
and  Youth,  In  Guidelines  for  Consideration 
of  the  Dropout  and  Unemployment  Problems 
of  Youth  (Washington.  1962)  recommended 
refunds  as  a  probable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployed  youth. 

"If,  as  some  people  think,  the  shortage  of 
opportunities  Is  due  to  lack  of  need  In  the 
economy  for  the  labor  of  young  people,  then 
the  answer  probably  lies  In  some  form  of 
public  subsidization  of  opportunities.  This 
step  may  be  needed  in  any  event  for  those 
youth  who  are  so  Inadequately  prepared  In 
"terms  of  basic  skills,  attitudes  and  motiva- 
tion as  to  be  unemployable  In  a  competitive 
environment." 

2.  Refunds,  by  effectively  eliminating  high 
minimum  wage  requirements,  would  fight 
unemployment  among  disadvantaged  In- 
dividuals by  removing  a  substantial  barrier 


to  their  employment.  Professor  Colin  Camp- 
bell points  out: 

"Eliminating  minimum  wage  laws  would 
combat  unemployment  by  removing  barriers 
to  employment  particularly  for  young  per- 
sons, the  old,  the  Negro,  and  the  female 
worker." 

3.  Robert  A.  Burns.  Vice  Prealdent  of 
Schlltz  Brewing  Company,  Indicates  that  the 
private  sector  would  employ  a  larger  number 
of  marginal  workers  If  they  did  not  have 
to  pay  the  full  minimum  wage. 

"Many  employers  would  be  willing  to  bring 
these  people  into  their  plants  provided  they 
were  not  required  to  pay  a  wage  far  in  excess 
of  the  employee's  contribution.  Employers 
would  be  willing  to  hire  the  unskilled  at  ap- 
propriate rates  and  Increase  that  pay  as 
the  learning  occurred." 

4.  The  evidence  is  persuasive  that  a  pro- 
gram of  refunds  to  employers  of  marginal 
workers  would  Increase  their  Job  opportxinl- 
ties,  by  effectively  lowering  the  minimum 
wage.  According  to  Professor  Arthur  F.  Bums : 
"A  lower  minimum  would  enable  more 
youngsters  to  find  jobs." 

B  T^ie  Employment  Incentive  Act  would 
encourage  private  firms  to  train  the  unskilled. 

1.  The  Employment  Incentive  Act  provides 
Jobs,  thus  fulfilling  an  essential  prerequi- 
site of  training. 

a.  On  the  job  training  requL'e  Jobs.  William 
M.  Read.  Director  of  Training  and  Personnel 
Development.  Atlantic  Refining  Co. :  "I  would 
reempbaslze  a  key  point:  In  order  for  there 
to  be  on-the-job  training,  there  must  first 
be  a  Job." 

b.  The  Emploj-ment  Incentive  Act.  as  we 
have  seen  above,  will  improve  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  unskilled. 

2.  The  Employment  Incentive  Act  would 
give  employers  an  Incentive  to  train  low 
productivity  workers. 

a.  Reynolds  I.  Nowell,  "A  Plan  lor  Youth 
Employment,"  The  Disadvantaged  Poor: 
Education  and  Employment:  "The  American 
businessman  has  great  Ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness. If  he  is  given  access  to  a 
supply  of  labor,  priced  at  its  true  economic 
value,  he  will  quickly  devise  ways  of  using 
it  effectively.  He  will  not  only  use  it  but  he 
wiU  also  train  It  with  skills  that  wUl  offer 
Increasing  opportunities  for  advancement." 

b.  "Wage  Law  Boosts  Unemployment," 
Nation's  Business,  October,  1962:  "It  would 
be  so  much  easier  to  promote  training  and 
increase  our  production  if  we  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  train  in  new  help  at,  6ay, 
25 '~c  below  what  the  minimum  wage  In- 
crease Is.  This  would  save  the  government 
thousands  of  dollars  In  training  needs." 

c.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  The  Management  of 
Prosperity:  "A  lower  minimum  .  .  .  would 
also  Klve  employers  more  Incentive  to  train 
them." 

rV.  THE  EMPLOYMENT  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1967 
MOBILIZES  THE  RESOURCES  OF  PBtVATE  IN- 
DUSTRY TO  PURSUE  SEVERAL  OF  OrU  HIGHEST 
PRIORITY   GOALS 

A.  The  Employment  Incentive  Act  seeks  to 

promote  fuller  employment 

1.  The  Washington  Post,  February  8.  1966: 
"Advocates  see  a  two-level  Fede-al  minimum 
wage  as  accomplishing  a  three-fold  tafk.  It 
would  make  youngsters  more  attractive  to 
potential  employers.  It  would  help  reduce 
teen-age  unemployment.  And  It  would  re- 
lieve labor  shortages  brought  on  by  Vietnam 
escalation  and  a  booming  economy." 

2.  We  have  almost  reached  full  employ- 
ment for  white  adult  males.  Today,  the  dis- 
advantaged groups  suffer  from  unemploy- 
ment. High  unemployment  among  these 
workers  constitutes  the  largest  part  of  our 
unemployment  problem.  Helping  them  find 
jobs  win"  help  promote  fuller  employment. 

B.  The  Employment  Incentive  Act  will 
help  implement  reforms  in  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. 

1.  The  Report  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means    Committee    on    the    Social    Security 
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Amendments  of  1967,  since  passed  bj-  the 
House,  urged  'greater  emphasis  to  getting 
appropriate  members  of  families  drawing 
AFDC   payments   Into  employment." 

3.  The  Committee  expressed  concern  that 
minimum  wage  laws  might  frustrate  this 
end.  They  reported:  The  committee  Is 
aware  of  the  Federal  and  State  minimum 
wage  laws  and  with  an  expanded  program, 
as  envisioned  by  this  bill.  Ls  concerned  that 
these  minimum  wage  provisions  not  handi- 
cap the  establishment  of  constructive  pro- 
grams In  the  States." 

3.  The  Employment  Opportunity  Act.  by 
combatting  the  dlsemployment  effects  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage,  responds  to  this  con- 
cern. It  would  make  It  easier  for  AFDC  recipi- 
ents to  find  employment,  thus  helping  to 
re.iUze  a  major  goal  of  these  reforms  In  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program. 

C.  The  Employment  Incentive  Act  will  help 
combat  zirban  poverty. 

1.  The  Empioyment  Incentive  Act  would 
encourage  private  firms  to  provide  more  Jobs 
and  training  for  these  unskilled,  uneducated 
and  Inexperienced  individuals. 

a.  Professor  Milton  Friedman,  The  Mini- 
mum Wage.  Who  Pays?  "The  way  to  create 
an  environment  of  opportunity,  the  first  and 
foremost  way.  is  to  reduce  restrictions  that 
prevent  people  from  getting  Jobs  In  the  first 
place  and  from  getting  Jobs  in  areas  leading 
to  higher  income.  (Among)  the  most  Impor- 
tant restrictions  are  government  wage-flxlng 
laws.  .  .  ." 

b.  Professor  Milton  Friedman:  "(A  two- 
step  minimum  wage)  would  be  cheaper  for 
taxpayers  and  better  for  (the  individual) 
Thea  he  has  the  self-respect  and  dignity  or 
holding  a  Job,  of  contributing  to  his  own 
support." 

2.  By  encouraging  more  Jobs  and  training 
for  the  urban  poor.  The  Employment  In- 
centive Act  can  contribute  to  the  long-term 
solution  of  urban  poverty. 

L.  W.  Moore.  "Urban  Unrest:  Whose  Prob- 
lem Is  It?  '  A  Commencement  address  at  the 
Institute  for  Management.  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Business.  August  25, 
1967:  "The  only  real  long-term  solution  to 
the  problem  Is  employment;  productive  em- 
ployment that  will  enable  men  who  are  now 
unslciUed.  unschooled,  and  unemployed  to 
achieve  a  sense  of  dignity.  Business  must 
become  Involved  because  it  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  these  Jobs,  and  the  process  of  pre- 
paring the  unskilled  to  assume  them  is  one 
m  which  it  must  have  a  role." 
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[From    Newsweek.   Sept.    26.    1966] 
MrNii4X7M-WAG«    Rates 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Congress  has  Just  acted  to  Increase  unem- 
ployment. It  did  so  by  raising  the  legal  mini- 
mum-wage rate  from  $1.25  to  il.60  an  hour, 
effective  in  1968.  and  extending  Its  coverage. 
The  result  will  be  and  must  be  to  add  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Does  a  merchant  Increase  his  sales  by  rais- 
ing prices?  Does  higher  pay  of  domestic 
servants  Induce  more  housewives  to  hire 
help?  The  situation  is  no  different  for  other 
employers.  The  higher  wage  rate  decreed 
by  Congress  for  low-paid  workers  will  raise 
the  cost  of  the  goods  that  these  workers 
produce — and  must  discourage  sales.  It  will 
also  Induce  employers  to  replace  such  wcrk- 
ers  with  other  workers — either  to  do  the 
same  work  or  to  produce  machinery  to  do 
the  work. 

Some  workers  who  already  receive  wages 
well  above  the  legal  mlnlmimi  will  benefit — 
because  they  will  face  less  competition  from 
the  unskilled.  That  Is  why  many  unions  are 
strong  supporters  of  higher  minimum-wage 
rates.  Some  employers  and  employees  In 
places  where  wages  are  already  high  will 
benefit  because  they  will  face  less  competi- 


tion from  businessmen  who  might  other- 
wise Invest  capital  in  areas  that  have  large 
pools  of  imskllled  labor.  That  Is  why  North- 
ern manufacturers  and  unions,  particularly 
In  New  England,  are  the  principal  sources 
of  political  pressure  for  higher  legal  mini- 
mum-wage rates. 

rr'S    ANTI-NEGRO 

The  groups  that  will  be  hurt  the  most  are 
the  low-paid  and  the  unskUled.  The  ones 
who  remain  employed  will  receive  higher 
wage  rates,  but  fewer  will  be  employed.  As 
Prof.  James  Tobln,  who  was  a  member  of 
President  Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  recently  wrote:  "People  who  lack 
the  capacity  to  earn  a  decent  living  need 
to  be  helped,  but  they  will  not  be  helped 
by  mlrUmum-wage  laws,  trade-union  wage 
pressures  or  other  devices  which  seek  to  com- 
pel employers  to  pay  them  more  than  their 
work  Is  worth.  The  more  likely  outcome  of 
such  regulations  is  that  the  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  employed  at  all." 

The  loss  to  the  unskilled  workers  will  not 
be  offset  by  gains  to  others.  Smaller  total 
employment  will  result  In  a  smaller  total 
output.  Hence  the  community  as  a  whole 
win  be  worse  off. 

Women,  teen-agers.  Negroes  and  par- 
ticularly Negro  teen-agers  will  be  especially 
hard  hit.  I  am  convinced  that  the  minimum- 
wage  law  is  the  most  anti-Negro  law  on 
our  statute  books — In  its  effect  not  Its  In- 
tent. It  is  a  tragic  but  undoubted  legacy  of 
the  past — and  one  we  must  try  to  correct — 
that  on  the  average  Negroes  have  lower  skills 
than  whites. 

Similarly,  teen-agers  are  less  skilled  than 
older  workers.  Both  Negroes  and  teen-agers 
are  only  made  worse  off  by  discouraging  em- 
ployers from  hiring  them.  On-the-job  train- 
ing— the  main  route  whereby  the  unskilled 
have  become  skilled— is  thus  denied  them. 

WHO   IS    HELPED? 

The  shockingly  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  teen-age  Negro  boys  Is  largely  a 
result  of  the  present  Federal  minimum-wage 
rate.  And  unemployment  will  be  boosted  still 
higher  by  the  rise  Just  enacted.  Before  1956, 
unemployment  among  Negro  boys  aged  14 
to  19  was  around  8  to  11  percent,  about  the 
same  as  among  white  boys.  Within  two 
years  after  the  legal  minimum  was  raised 
from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour  In  1956,  unem- 
ployment among  Negro  boys  shot  up  to  24 
percent  and  among  white  boys  to  14  percent. 
Both  figures  have  remained  roughly  the  same 
ever  since.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  when  It 
becomes  effective,  the  $1.60  minimum  will 
Increase  unemployment  among  Negro  boys  to 
30  percent  or  more. 

Many  well-meaning  people  favor  legal 
minimum-wage  rates  In  the  mistaken  belief 
that  they  help  the  poor.  These  people  confuse 
wage  rates  with  wage  income.  It  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me  to  understand  why  a 
youngster  Is  better  off  unemployed  at  81.60 
an  hour  than  employed  at  $1.25,  Moreover, 
many  workers  In  low  wage  brackets  are  sup- 
plementary earners — that  Is.  youngsters  who 
are  Just  getting  started  or  elderly  folk  who 
are  adding  to  the  main  source  of  family  In- 
come. I  favor  governmental  measures  that 
are  designed  to  set  a  floor  under  family  in- 
come. Legal  minimum-wage  rates  only  make 
this  task  more  difficult. 

The  rise  in  the  legal  minimum-wage  rate 
Is  a  monument  to  the  power  of  superficial 
thinking. 

(Prom  Newsweek.  Apr.  11,  1966] 
Minimum  Wage  Versus  Jobs 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
If  there  Is  anything  that  economists  of 
nearly  all  schools  are  agreed  upon.  It  Is  the 
folly  of  minimum-wage  laws.  They  hurt  most 
the  very  people  they  are  designed  to  "pro- 
tect." When  a  law  exists  that  no  one  Is  to 
be  paid  less  than  $50  for  a  40-hour  week. 


then  no  one  whose  services  are  not  worth  $5o 
a  week  to  an  employer  will  be  employed  a: 
all.  We  cannot  make  a  man  worth  a  given 
amount  by  making  It  Illegal  for  anyone  to 
offer  him  less.  We  merely  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  earn  the  amount  that  his  abillues 
and  opportunities  would  permit  him  to  earn, 
while  we  deprive  the  community  even  of  the 
moderate  services  he  is  capable  of  rendering. 
In  brief,  for  a  low  wage  we  substitute  un- 
employment. 

Among  eminent  economists  who  have  re- 
cently expressed  their  opposition  to  mini- 
mum-wage hiws  are  Prof.  James  Tobln 
formerly  President  Kennedy's  economic  ad- 
viser; Prof.  Arthur  Burns,  former  head  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  Prof.  Gottfried  Haberler  of  Har- 
vard. As  Professor  Tobin  has  put  It: 

"People  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a 
decent  living  need  to  be  helped,  but  they  will 
not  be  helped  by  minimum-wage  laws,  trade- 
union  wage  pressures  or  other  devices  which 
seek  to  compel  employers  to  pay  them  more 
than  their  work  Is  worth.  The  more  likely 
outcome  of  such  regulations  Is  that  the 
Intended  beneficiaries  are  not  employed  at 
all." 

OONTINtJAL  BOOSTS 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  fixed 
a  minimum  wige  of  25  cents  an  hour.  This 
was  raised  to  30  cents  In  1939.  to  40  cents  in 
1945.  t-o  75  cents  in  January  1950.  to  $i  In 
March  1956.  to  $1  15  In  September  1961  and 
to  $1.25  In  September  1963. 

In  an  Illuminating  study  published  In  "The 
Management  of  Prosperity"  (Columbia  Vni- 
versity  Press.  $3.50).  Professor  Burns  h.as 
found  that  each  time  the  minimum  was 
raised,  It  was  set  at  approximately  half  of 
the  average  manufacturing  wage.  However, 
the  statutory  minimum  was  only  29  per  cent 
of  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufactur- 
ing Just  before  the  lncrea«e  in  1950.  while 
the  corresponding  figure  reached  40  per  cent 
Just  before  the  Increase  of  the  minimum  in 
1956.  43  per  cent  before  the  Increase  In  1961 
and  47  per  cent  before  the  Increase  In  1963 

Thus,  over  the  years  there  has  been  a 
strong  rise  In  the  ratio  of  the  legal  minimum 
to  the  average  wage.  The  minimum  wage  rose 
67  per  cent  between  early  1956  and  1964, 
while  average  hourly  earnings  In  manufac- 
turing rose  34  per  cent.  Meanwhile,  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  h.is  become  effective  over  a 
great  range  of  Industry,  and  many  states 
have  likewise  raised  or  expanded  the  coverage 
of  their  minimum  wages. 

UNSKILLED    MOST    HURT 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  force  up 
the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  much  more  than 
those  of  skilled  labor.  A  result  of  this,  in 
turn,  has  been  that  though  an  Increasing 
shortage  has  developed  in  skilled  labor,  the 
proportion  of  unemployment  among  the  un- 
skilled, among  teen-agers,  females  and  non- 
whites  has  been  growing.  The  ratio  of  the 
unemployment  rate  of  teen-agers  to  that  o! 
male  adults.  Professor  Burns  finds,  was  In- 
variably higher  during  the  six  months  fol- 
lowing an  increase  of  the  minimum  wage 
than  It  was  In  the  preceding  year, 

"The  broad  result  of  the  substantia!  in- 
crease of  the  minimum  wage  In  recent  years, " 
Professor  Bums  concludes,  "has  therefore 
been  a  curtailment  of  Job  opportunities  for 
the  less  skilled  workers,"  And  his  calcula- 
tions Indicate  that  "another  Increase  of  25 
cents  In  the  minimum  wage  would  be  likely 
to  raise  the  unemployment  rate  of  non- 
white  teen-agers  by  as  much  as  8  percentape 
points."  Teen-ager  employment  has  Improved 
recently  at  least  in  part  because  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  not  been  raised  since  Septem- 
ber 1963. 

Professor  Haberler  concludes  that  "Raising 
the  minimum  wage  would  thus  be  an  irre- 
sponsible antisocial  measure,  reducing  Job 
opportunities  of  the  poor,  promoting  infla- 
tion and  retarding  growth." 
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Yet  under  pressure  from  the  union  leaders. 
Congress  is  all  set  to  give  another  boost  to 
the  compulsory  minimum  wage  from  Its 
present  level  of  $1,25  an  hour  to  $1.40  next 
February  and  $1.60  In  February  1968  and  to 
extend  the  coverage  to  more  than  6  million 
more  workers. 

News  Release  bt   National  Federation  or 

Independent  Businesses,  Inc. 

The  Increase  In  the  ranks  of  the  nation's 
"hard  core  unemployables"  due  to  the  im- 
position of  the  new  wage-hour  law  has  ap- 
parently already  reached  400.000  with  the 
end  not   yet   In   sight. 

This  Is  tentatively  Indicated  by  a  special 
statistical  study  of  data  collected  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness from  40,000  Independent  business  firm 
respondents.  If  the  present  rate  continues, 
it  is  estimated  that  by  year's  end  a  total  of 
2,000,000  people  will  be  forced  to  look  to  re- 
lief, welfare,  or  some  other  assistance. 

Job  attrition  from  this  cause  started  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  especially  when  the 
new  law  became  effective  In  February,  when 
the  continuous  survey  showed  rov.ghy  ten 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  4.700.000  Independ- 
ent firms  were  laying  off  people,  with  17  per 
cent  giving  the  new  wage,  hour  law  as  the 
reason.  This  Jumped  to  22  per  cent  In  April 
and  continues  to  hang  close  to  this  level. 

Among  the  40,000  respondents  there  has 
been  a  total  of  17,299  people  lalci  off  with  an 
average  of  20  percent  reporting  the  new  law 
as  the  cause,  Indicating  that  out  of  this 
sample.  3,459  were  dismissed  for  this  rea- 
son. Projected  against  the  entire  total  of 
4.700,000  Independent  enterprises  this  Indi- 
cates that  400,000  have  so  far  lost  employ- 
ment due  to  the  law 

Additional  voluntary  comments  supplied 
by  the  respondent  show  quite  strongly  that 
the  victims  of  the  law  are  principally  teen- 
agers, mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 
and  the  unskilled  with  the  least  aptitudes, 
all  of  whom  while  capable  of  a  limited  pro- 
duction for  their  sustenance,  are  not  pro- 
ductive enough  to  justify  retaining  at  the 
higher  legal  wage  rates 

The  Impact  of  the  law  Is  not  showing  up 
predominantly  In  the  big  metropolitan  area, 
but  looms  quite  strongly  In  the  rural  and 
sm.ill  town  areas,  especially  In  the  Mlddle- 
we.st.  the  South  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states. 

The  belief  that  the  attrition  will  continue 
is  based  on  two  factors.  One  Is  the  failure  of 
the  data  to  show  any  appreciable  drop  In 
dismissals  due  to  the  Imposition  of  this  law 
since  the  initial  flurry  In  February.  The 
other  Is  ba.sed  on  volunteer  corrmients  by 
respondents  reporting  they  are  Installing 
equipment  to  release  workers  in  the  near 
future,  plus  those  who  report  they  are  seeking 
to  hold  their  handicapped  workers  who  have 
been  with  them  for  a  long  period  and  are 
seeking  to  offset  the  Increased  costs  by  charg- 
ing their  customers  more,  with  customer  re- 
BlBtance  to  higher  prices,  especially  In  the 
depressed  farm  areas,  reported  quite  strong. 
Presumably,  unless  this  customer  resistance 
can  be  overcome,  the  operators  will  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  letting  these  workers  go. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  28.  1967] 
Job  Subsidies  Urged  for  Those  on  Relief 

New  York.  August  27. — Mitchell  I.  Gins- 
berg. New  York  Social  Services  Commis- 
sioner, proposed  today  that  government 
should  subsidize  private  industries  that  agree 
to  hire  welfare  recipients. 

Ginsberg,  who  will  take  over  as  human 
resources  administrator  In  November  and 
who  has  served  more  than  a  year  as  welfare 
commissioner,  said  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
a  different  type  of  training  program  for 
welfare  recipients. 

■'I  think  we  have  to  do  much  more  gearing 
of  these  training  and  employment  programs 


to  the  needs  of  these  private  companies,"  he 
said  on  a  "New  York  Report'  television  pro- 
gram. 

However,  Ginsberg  said,  many  private  In- 
dustries are  hesitant  to  hire  welfare  recipi- 
ents— even  trained  ones — since  in  the  l)egin- 
nlng  the  reliefers  are  only  about  50  per  cent 
as  productive  as  other  workers. 


THE  JORDAN  CASE:   WAS  IT  A 
POLITICAL  ASSASSINATION? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  2  months  have  passed  since  the 
mysterious  disappeaiance  and  death  of 
Charles  H.  Jordan  in  Prague,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  death  of  Mr.  Jordan,  who 
was  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
remains  shrouded  in  mystery.  The 
American  people  still  await  the  full  story 
of  how  and  why  this  longtime  worker  in 
the  field  of  Jewish  refugee  relief  met  his 
death. 

Mr.  Jordan  left  his  hotel  in  Prague 
August  16,  telling  his  wife  he  was  going 
for  a  newspaper.  He  never  returned.  Four 
days  later  his  body  turned  up  in  Prague's 
Voltava  River  some  3  miles  from  the 
hotel.  Czech  authorities  have  explained 
that  Mr.  Jordan  died  by  drowning  and 
that  he  probably  committed  suicide.  But 
those  close  to  Mr.  Jordan  refuse  to  ac- 
cept this  explanation. 

In  light  of  the  mysterious  circiun- 
stances  surrounding  the  Jordan  case,  J 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Au- 
gust 22  urging  him  to  press  the  Czech 
authorities  for  a  full  investigation  and 
explanation.  I  know  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation may  be  hard  to  obtain  from  the 
Czech  Government,  for  in  the  wake  of 
the  incident,  many  informed  observers 
have  speculated  that  Mr.  Jordan  was 
murdered  for  political  reasons. 

We  know  that  a  wave  of  anti-Jewish 
and  anti-Israel  propaganda  has  been 
sweeping  through  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries since  the  Soviet-backed  Arab  forces 
lost  their  6-day  war  with  Israel  in  Jime. 
We  know  that  one  prime  target  of  this 
anti-Semitic  barrage  happens  to  be  the 
veiy  worthwhile,  verj-  humanitarian 
agency  that  Mr.  Jordan  served  since 
1941 — the  Joint  Distribution  Committee. 
The  lawyer  sent  to  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate Jordan's  death  told  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  on  August  28  that  ter- 
rorists might  well  have  assassinated 
Jordan. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  October  29. 
an  extended  article  on  the  Jordan  case 
appeared,  -written  by  United  Nations 
Correspondent  Robert  H.  Estabrook. 

I  wish  to  bring  these  articles  from  the 
Philadelphia  Liquirer  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  the  attention  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  yet  seen  them.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  include  these  two  articles 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


IProm  the  Philadelphia  iPa.)  Inquirer, 

Aug.  28,  19671 

Arab   Terrorists  Are  Blamed  for  Mysteht 

De.\th  in  Prague 

Washington,  August  28. — Arab  terrorists 
bent  on  disrupting  an  Imagined  peace  mis- 
sion might  be  responsible  for  the  mysterious 
Prague  death  of  Jewish  relief  worker  Charles 
H.  Jordan,  the  dead  man's  lawyer  asserted 
Monday. 

"I  am  absolutely  sure  It  was  murder.' 
Washington  attorney  Seymour  Rubin  said 
after  a  weekend  return  from  Czechoslovakia. 
He  Investigated  the  death  at  the  behest  of 
the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
Jewish  welfare  group  of  which  Jordan  was 
executive  director. 

FOUND  IN  RIVEB 

Jordan's  body  was  found  In  a  Prague  river 
on  Aug.  20,  five  days  after  he  left  his  hotei 
to  buy  a  paper  a  few  blocks  distant.  The 
native  Phlladelphlan.  59.  was  vacationing  in 
Prague  W.th  his  wife. 

Czech  police  have  dismissed  the  death  as 
a  suicide — but  the  State  Department  refuses 
to  accept  this  finding  pending  further  in- 
vestigation. Officials  here  share  Rubin's  sus- 
picions of  the  Czech  verdict,  but  are  say.ng 
nothing  publicly  on  It  for  the  moment. 

Rubin  described  his  theory  about  Arab 
terrorists  as  "the  least  Implausible  of  many 
Implausible  reasons  that  could  be  cited  for 
the  murder." 

Rubin  noted  that  earlier  in  his  trip  Jordan 
visited  Israel.  After  leaving  there  he  went 
directly  to  Rumania,  which  has  been  most 
moderate  of  any  East  European  nation  to- 
ward Israel  since  the  June  war  In  the  Mid- 
east. 

While  In  Bucharest,  the  Rumanian  capital. 
Jordan  met  with  officials  of  the  Ministry  of 
Cults,  the  agency  that  handles  problems  of 
minority  groups. 

The  Juxtaposition  of  these  two  visits,  Ru- 
bin theorized,  could  have  led  extremists  in 
Prague's  sizable  Arab  community  to  suspect 
that  Jordan  was  acting  as  a  "go-between"  on 
a  peace  mission. 

TITO   PEACE  PLAN 

The  visit  came  at  the  same  time  that  Presi- 
dent Tito  of  Yugoslavia  was  attempting  to 
work  out  a  peace  plan  in  which  the  Eastern 
European  nations  would  take  the  Initiative. 

Jordan  had  worked  abroad  on  Jewish  refu- 
gee problems  since  1941.  and  Rubin  said  It 
was  'not  Inconceivable  "  that  he  had  agreed 
to  pass  messages  between  Israel  officials  and 
the  Rumanians. 

"Whether  he  In  fact  was  doing  so  is  not 
material,"  Rubin  said,  "But  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  someone  could  have  thought 
so." 

Based  on  20  years  of  acquaintanceship 
with  Jordan,  and  his  conduct  the  last  day  he 
was  seen  alive,  Rubin  completely  rejected 
the  Czech  suicide  story. 

Jordan  and  his  wile  went  by  the  Palace 
Hotel  at  about  7  P.M.  on  Aug.  15,  tried  to 
buy  an  English-language  newspaper  and  were 
told  to  come  back  later. 

They  walked  several  blocks  to  their  own 
hotel,  the  Esplanade,  and  Jordan  bathed  and 
changed  into  a  sports  shirt.  He  left  about 
9  P.M.,  telling  Mrs.  Jordan  he  was  going  for 
tlae  paper. 

Rubin  said  the  kiosk  operator  in  the  P*alace 
Hotel  told  him  a  man  fitting  Jordan's  de- 
scription came  In  and  asked  for  a  paper, 
but  all  had  been  sold.  Jordan  left, 

CZECH   THEORY 

Czech  police  said  a  boatman  found  his 
body  Aug.  20  In  the  Voltava  River  In  down- 
town Prague.  They  said  an  autopsy  showed 
he  was  alive  when  his  body  entered  the 
water;  for  that  reason  they  called  the  death 
a  suicide, 

"Charlie  Jordan  didn't  act  like  a  man  who 
was  going  out  to  kill  himself."  Rubin  said. 
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"Nor  would  he  have  been  Ukely  to  walk  20 
minutes  to  the  river  and  accidentally  fall  in. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Oct   29 
1967] 

Reds  and  Arabs  Cast  as  Vill.uns  in  Prague 
Death  or  an  American 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
N«w     York.— Did     the     Czechoslovaklan 
secret  police  kidnap  Charles  H.  Jordan  on 
orders  of   the  Soviet  KGB   and   dump  him 
unconclous  Into  the  Voltava  River  to  drown? 
Was  he  murdered   by  Arab   extremists  who 
were    being    taught    In    clandestine    Czech 
training  schools  to  regard  Jewish  voluntarj- 
agencies,  which  Jordan  represented,   as   In- 
strumentalities   of     American    and    Israeli 
■aggression"  against  their  countries? 

These  are  two  of  the  more  prominent 
theories  that  have  circulated  since  the  59- 
year-old  Jordan,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee, disappeared  In  Prague  the  night  of 
Aug.  16.  His  badly  decomposed  body  was 
discovered  In  the  river  by  a  fisherman  four 
days  later,  creating  a  major  international 
mystery  in  which  hard  evidence  remains 
exceedingly  dlfHciilt  to  find. 

But  If  proof  Is  scarce,  suspicions  are  not. 
Louis  Broldo,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee — or  •■Joint."  as  it  is 
widely  known — has  said  flatly  that  Jordan 
was  murdered.  In  an  interview  In  the  Tel 
Aviv  newspaper  Maarlv  Oct.  13,  he  ruled  out 
the  posalbUlty  of  accident,  suicide  or  criminal 
attack. 

"Someone  from  one  of  the  Communist  or 
Arab  countries  murdered  Jordan,"  Broido 
declared.  "There  are  only  three  possibilities, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia  or  an  Arab 
agent.' 

A  SHORTENED  JOURNET 

Jordan  had  gone  with  his  wife  Elizabeth 
on  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Czech  capital,  a 
beautiful  city  In  which  even  the  depressing 
effect  of  Communist  rule  has  not  obliterated 
the  charm  of  old  buildings  and  bridges. 
Actually,  he  had  planned  to  visit  a  number 
of  Eastern  European  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Umon,  but  had  curtailed  hla  itinerary 
In  order  to  attend  a  conference  In  Israel  on 
behalf  of  the  Joint. 

He  then  flew  to  Rome  to  pick  up  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, spent  several  days  in  Rumania  and 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  Esplanade  In  Prague  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  16.  Wednesday  night,  Jordan 
told  his  wife  that  he  was  going  out  to  buy 
an  American  newspaper.  Because  it  was  a 
hot  night,  Jordan  was  clad  in  a  sport  shirt 
and  left  his  Identlflcation  papers  in  his  room. 
Mrs.  Jordsua  never  saw  him  alive  again. 

Czech  authorities  tried  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Jordan  even  before  the  body  was  found  that 
her  husband  had  committed  suicide.  Subse- 
quently, officials  of  the  Joint  requested  that 
two  Swiss  doctors  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
autopsy,  only  to  learn  that  Czech  patholo- 
gists had  proceeded  before  their  arrival  and 
that  several  vital  organs  were  missing  from 
Jordan^s  body. 

Following  a  preUminary  verdict  of  death  by 
drowning,  Czech  authorities  promised  to 
continue  the  InvestlgaUon.  Some  Americans 
close  to  the  case  say,  however,  that  the 
Czechs  have  shown  a  curious  reluctance  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  foul  play.  Mean- 
while, other  doctors  retained  by  the  Joint 
are  completing  their  own  examination  of  tis- 
sue samples  which  the  Czech  government 
says  are  from  the  organs  removed  from  Jor- 
dan's body. 

PLANNING   FOR  ARABS 

Friends  of  Jordan  practically  unanimously 
discard  the  possibility  of  suicide,  Jordan  had 
worked  with  the  Joint  since  1941  in  a  wide 
range  of  rescue,  relief  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  refugees,  by  no  means  all  of  them 
Jews. 

He  had  been  stationed  in  Hong  Kong,  had 
worked  with  Tibetan  refugees  and  had  gone 


to  Vietnam  on  a  U.S.  Government  civilian 
refugee  mission.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
had  been  attempting  to  devise  a  plan  for  an 
.'Vrab  refugee  settlement. 

His  friends  say  that  he  was  an  extraordi- 
narily confident.  ebuUlent,  outgoing  man  who 
was  continually  making  plans  for  the  future. 
On  the  day  of  his  disappearance,  he  had 
mailed  several  postcards  telling  others  of  his 
plans.  He  had  Intended  to  fly  to  Vienna  from 
Prague  and  then  go  again  to  Israel  before  re- 
turning to  New  York. 

Although  U.S.  Government  officials  famil- 
iar with  the  case  are  restrained  In  discuss- 
ing possible  motives  for  murder,  they  also 
tend  to  reject  the  notion  of  suicide  or  accl- 
denui  death.  The  approaches  to  the  Voltava 
River  are  weU  protected,  they  say,  and  it  Is 
unlikely  that  Jordan  would  have  fallen  into 
fne  river  accidentally.  Friends  add  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  swim  and  for  that  rea- 
son would  have  been  extra  cautious.  Jordan 
had  visited  Prague  twice  before  and  was  gen- 
erally familiar  with  the  city,  although  his 
last  visit  was  in  1948. 

Other  Jewish  sources  not  connected  with 
the  Joint,  and  with  independent  channels  of 
information,  are  far  more  explicit  in  attrib- 
uting Jordan's  death  to  sinister  causes  They 
suggest  that  the  Czech  secret  police  may  have 
seized  him— possibly  without  the  knowledge 
of  high  officials  of  the  government— with 
the  intention  of  brainwashing  him  and  then 
having  him  '■confess'  to  nefarious  activities 
of  the  Joint  in  a  new  version  of  the  Slanskv 
trial. 

AGENCY     SINGLED    OUT 

In  1952,  Rudolf  Slansky,  a  former  general 
secretary  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  CommunUt 
Party  and  Vice  Premier  In  the  cabinet  was 
executed  after  "confessing"  that  he  had  been 
an  agent  of  the  Western  powers  and  an  al- 
leged International  Zionist  conspiracy 

During  the  trial,  the  prosecution  singled 
out  the  Joint  as  a  vehicle  through  which  it 
said  American  Jews  committed  espionage 
and  sabotage  and  conducted  black  market 
operations.  Later  the  Soviet  government 
picked  up  the  cry  and  charged  that  the 
Joint  had  helped  organize  the  so-called  "Doc- 
tors' Plot"  against  Stalin  and  other  Soviet 
leaders. 

When  destallnlzatlon  began  In  1966,  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  formally  acknowledged  that  the 
"Doctors'  Plot"  had  been  a  monstrous  fabri- 
cation. Eventually  the  Czech  hierachs  duti- 
fully followed  suit  and  "rehabilitated"  Slan- 
sky's  memory,  but  the  charges  against  the 
Joint  were  never  retracted 

In  recent  months,  these  Jewish  sources 
say,  the  Soviet  Union  has  renewed  its  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  Zionism,  possibly 
because  Communist  officials  really  believe  it 
is  a  conspiracy  or  possibly  because  they  are 
seeking  to  Justify  their  backing  of  the  Arabs 
against  Israel. 

An  article  entitled  "What  Is  Zionism''" 
by  Yuri  Ivanov,  appearing  in  a  dozen  So- 
viet newspapers  in  August,  mentioned  the 
Joint  aa  an  agency  of  "the  international 
Zionist  corporation"  which  serves  as  'a  re- 
liable driving-belt  for  the  U.S.A.  state  and 
military  apparatus."  International  Zionism 
the  article  charged,  has  funds  far  exceeding 
those  of  the  "Mafia  'Costa  Nostra."  " 

As  If  to  indicate  central  direction  in  Mos- 
cow, almost  simultaneously  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment addressed  a  letter  to  Jordan,  re- 
ceived after  his  death,  reportedly  ordering 
the  Joint  to  wind  up  all  activities  In  Poland 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  This  leaves  Rumania 
as  the  only  Eastern  European  country  In 
which  the  Joint  stUl  has  an  open  official 
blessing  (It  was  banned  from  Czechoslovakia 
in  1950). 


STHONO    ARM     OT    KGB 

For  many  years,  the  Czech  secret  police 
have  had  a  reputation  for  doing  Moscow's 
dirty  work  in  areas  from  the  Middle  East 
to  the  Congo.  Some  Jewish  sources  believe 


that  the  Czech  police  may  have  cooperated 
with  the  Soviet  KGB  in  a  plan  to  seize  Jor 
dan  as  an  agent  of  the  Zionist  "Mafia"  and 
put  him  on  trial  after  brainwashing  him 

There  was  recent  evidence  of  this  kind  of 
clandestine  cooperation  between  Moscow 
and  Prague.  Only  a  year  ago.  a  Soviet  Aero- 
flot  airliner  was  diverted  from  a  Moscow 
Paris  flight  to  the  Czech  capital,  where  do 
lice  seized  Vladimir  J.  Kazan-Komarek  a 
Czech-American  travel  agent  who  had 
visited   the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Czechs  accused  him  of  having  worked 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  Czech- 
oslovakia years  before.  Not  until  the  State 
Department  made  the  most  strenuous  rep- 
resentations was  Kazan-Komarek  released 
last  February  after  being  sentenced  to  eleht 
years  in  prison. 

Even  Without  direction  from  Moscow  the 
Jewish  sources  continue,  the  Czech  secret 
police  could  have  h.ad  their  own  reasons  for 
apprehending  Jordan.  Tliere  is  evidence  of  a 
continuing  quarrel  between  the  Stalinists 
and  "liberals"  in  the  Czech  hierarchy,  as 
shown  by  the  current  crackdown  on  Com- 
munist writers  adjudged  nonconformists. 
The  Stalinists  may  have  hoped  to  use  a  show 
trial  of  Jordan  as  Justification  for  the  pro- 
Arab  policy  In  the  Middle  East  war  which  the 
government  pursued  in  the  face  of  what  ap- 
parently was  considerable  public  opposition. 

BUGGING  IS  PRESUMED 

What,  then,  happened  to  Jordan?  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  under 
surveillance  in  Prague.  Passports  are  regti- 
larly  registered  with  the  police  through  the 
hotels  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  hotel 
rooms  are  'bugged."  Jordan  furthermore  had 
an  Israeli  visa  in  his  passport. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  secret  police 
had  a  hand  in  his  disappearance  point  out 
that  if  there  had  been  violence.  Jordan  prob- 
ably would  have  struggled  and  his  body 
might  have  showed  signs  of  it.  But  a  police 
squad  could  have  apprehended  him,  perhaps 
at  gunpoint,  without  using  much  if  any  phys- 
ical force.  It  Is  even  conceivable  that  Jordan 
went  along  willingly  in  an  effort  to  clear  up 
what  he  thought  was  a  minor  technicality 

One  theory  is  that  the  police  placed  a 
chloroform  mask  over  his  face  in  order  to 
capture  him  without  a  struggle.  Then,  it  is 
conjectured,  they  may  have  administered 
'■truth^'  drugs  In  an  effort  to  make  him  Ulk 
but  found  that  because  of  allergies  or  other 
complications  he  had  sunk  into  a  coma  from 
which  he  could  not  be  revived. 

At  this  point  they  may  have  decided  to 
cast  hlni  into  the  river  so  that  drowning 
would  appear  as  the  cause  of  death.  Examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  Jordan's  stomach,  ac- 
cording to  one  American  familiar  with  the 
record,  showed  that  his  death  occurred 
within  three  or  four  hours  after  he  had 
eaten,  or  the  same  night  that  he  disappeared. 

SOME    DRUGS    ELUStVE 

Presumably  the  presence  of  drugs  in  Jor- 
dan's body  should  have  been  revealed  by  the 
autopsy.  But  Dr.  Henry  Slegel,  New  York 
City^s  E.xecutlve  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Ex- 
aminer who  performed  a  re-autopsy  after 
the  body  was  returned  to  New  York,  says  it  is 
difficult  to  rule  out  all  possibility  of  drugs 
unless  the  examiners  know  specifically  what 
they  are  looking  for.  If  the  Czechs  had  used 
a  drug  unfamiliar  to  the  outside  doctors,  the 
examination  would  not  necessarily  have  dis- 
closed it. 

Of  course.  If  the  police  were  Intent  on  mere 
murder,  they  would  not  have  had  to  ad- 
minister drugs.  Jordan  could  simply  have 
been  overpowered  and  held  imder  water  in 
a  tank  somewhere,  or  in  the  river  Itself. 

Suspicion  that  the  police  may  have  had  a 
part  in  his  death  has  been  aroused  by  a  letter 
from  a  leader  of  the  Jewish  community  In 
Prague  to  a  Swiss  Jewish  leader.  It  spoke  of 
Jordan's  "tragic  death"  and  added  that 
"suicide  must  be  excluded."  Significantly,  he 
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went  on  to  say  that  "it  is  possible  that  mur- 
der was  committed  here,  but  our  own,  as 
well  as  the  Swiss  professor,  could  not  detect 
any  traces  of  violence." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  went 
through  the  regular  mail,  the  guarded  lan- 
guage is  regarded  as  a  between-the-llnes 
iint  that  the  writer  believed  the  death  ac- 
tually was  murder.  The  mention  that  no 
traces  of  violence  were  found  could  be  a 
further  hint  that  the  secret  police  had  taken 
pains  to  hide  the  circumstances  of  death. 

MANY     ARABS     THERE 

Another  highly  placed  source  familiar  with 
the  case  disputes  the  theory  of  police  con- 
spiracy as  far-fetched.  It  is  much  more  like- 
ly, he  believes,  that  Jordan  was  assassi- 
nated—by  Arabs,  who  are  in  Prague  in  large 
numbers,  or  by  mere  hoodlums. 

In  the  course  of  his  own  inquiries,  this 
source  says,  he  obtained  firm  information 
that  at  the  time  Jordan  was  in  the  Czech 
capital,  the  government  was  giving  secret 
courses  to  Arab  students.  Among  other 
things,  they  were  taught  that  Jewish  vol- 
untary agencies  such  as  the  Joint  were  ve- 
hicles for  American  and  Israeli  "aggression' 
against  their  countries. 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  foreign  stu- 
dent in  Prague,  the  Arab  students  were  told 
by  an  official  of  the  17th  of  November  Uni- 
versity that  the  Czech  government  could  not 
halt  visits  by  representatives  of  Jewish  vol- 
untary agencies  but  that  students  were  free 
to  show  their  disapproval. 

Thus,  the  source  speculated,  Arab  students 
could  liave  set  out  deliberately  to  liquidate 
Jordan— though  how  they  could  have  accom- 
plished this  without  the  compUclty  of  the 
police,  who  presumably  had  him  under  sur- 
veillance, is  an  unanswered  question.  Cer- 
tainly an  assault  would  have  been  difficult 
in  a  public  place.  Jordan  was  a  large,  power- 
ful man  who  undoubtedly  would  have 
shouted  and  put  up  a  fight. 

Inquiry  also  has  disclosed,  according  to 
the  source  who  speculates  about  the  Arab 
students,  that  two  other  Jordans  were  regis- 
tered at  the  Hotel  Esplanade  at  the  time 
Charles  Jordan  was  there.  The  source  does 
not  know  the  nationality  or  business  of  the 
others,  but  there  Is  thus  a  possibility  of  mis- 
taken IdenUty. 

The  one  point  on  which  all  who  have 
studied  the  case  agree  is  that  the  Czech  ex- 
jlaiiations  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The 
police  seemed  determined  to  'prove"  suicide 
or  accident  and  uninterested  In  following  up 
any  Indications  of  murder.  They  even  sug- 
gested that  Jordan  had  gone  out  to  meet  a 
black  market  agent  after  receiving  a  tele- 
phone call — which  would  have  been  difficult 
since  there  was  no  telephone  In  his  room. 

Two  separate  sets  of  police — uniformed 
Prague  police  and  plalnclotheemen — inter- 
rogated Mrs.  Jordan  extensively.  Even  before 
the  body  was  recovered,  they  asked  her  re- 
peatedly whether  she  had  quarreled  with  her 
husband  before  he  left  the  hotel  room. 

This  she  vigorously  denied.  A  hotel  maid 
testified  that  she  had  heard  loud  talk,  but 
even  If  this  were  true  It  could  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Jordan  was 
almost  completely  deaf  In  one  ear. 

At  one  point  in  the  questioning,  the  police 
reportedly  asked  Mrs.  Jordan  whether  she 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  Bratislava  to 
idenufy  the  body  if  it  should  be  found  there. 
Bratislava,  the  capital  of  Slovakia,  is  on  the 
Danube  River  about  200  miles  from  Prague. 
This  questioning  is  Interpreted  by  some  as 
indicating  that  Uie  police  already  knew  that 
the  body  would  be  found  In  a  river. 

Mrs.  Jordan,  who  by  that  time  was  staying 
In  the  American  Embassy,  replied  that  she 
w.io  too  frightened  to  go  out  of  Prague  for 
any  reason.  She  finally  left  Prague  Aug.  23. 
In  New  York,  she  has  declined  to  talk  to  the 
press. 

Circumstances  of  the  autopsy  also  were 
suspicious.  Officials  of  the  Joint  asked  that 


outside  doctors  be  present  and  the  Joint's 
health  director  in  Geneva.  Dr.  Alexander 
Gonlk,  and  the  deputy  director  of  the  Legal 
Medical  Institute  of  Zurich,  Dr  Ernest  Hard- 
meyer.  flew  to  Prague.  But  by  the  time  they 
arrived.  Czech  pathologists  had  already  dis- 
sected the  body  and  several  vital  organs  had 
been  removed,  although  Dr.  Hardmeyer  was 
given  what  were  purported  to  be  tissue  s;un- 
ples  of  the  organs. 

A   EUROPEAN    PRACTICE 

After  the  re-autopsy  in  the  United  States 
by  Dr.  Slegel  and  Dr.  Russell  S.  Fisher,  the 
Maryland  Chief  Medical  Examiner.  It  was 
concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
fracture  or  penetrating  wotind  but  that  "the 
advanced  state  of  decomposition  of  the  body 
could  have  obliterated  evidence  of  superficial 
trauma  such  as  bruises." 

The  American  doctors  say  that  their  final 
report  probably  will  not  change  the  initial 
conclusion  of  death  by  drowning  In  unde- 
termined circumstances.  They  also  say  they 
are  certain  from  their  tests  that  the  tissue 
samples  given  them  were  actually  from  Jor- 
dan's body. 

Medical  personnel  have  been  careful  not 
to  charge  bad  faith  against  the  Czech  au- 
thorities. It  is  normal  practice  in  parts  of 
Europe,  they  point  out,  to  retain  vital  or- 
gans after  an  autopsy.  Moreover,  the  Czech 
doctors'  proceeding  with  the  autopsy  before 
the  Joint  representatives  arrived  could  be 
blamed  on  sheer  red  tape,  inasmuch  as  the 
Joint's  request  to  delay  the  examination  did 
not  reach  the  government  until  the  previous 
night. 

Similarly,  some  sources  acquainted  with 
the  case  hesitate  to  single  out  anything  un- 
usual m  the  questioning  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  They 
contend  that  It  Is  a  police  custom  in  many 
countries  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  sui- 
cide In  Instances  of  mysterious  disappear- 
ance before  taking  up  other  theories. 

It  Is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  explanation  for  Jordan^s  death. 
Czech  authorities  may  have  shown  no  more 
than  usual  furtiveness  in  dealing  with  a  sit- 
uation which  they  found  embarrassing  be- 
cause the  death  occurred  In  their  country. 
The  Communists  have  a  doctrinal  disbelief 
In  the  possibility  of  sheer  accident  as  a 
causal  factor  in  human  affairs. 

But  when  every  effort  is  made  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  the  suspicions  re- 
main. They  are  Increased  by  a  long  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  which  Indicates 
that  unless  the  Czech  authorities  are  guilty 
of  Incredible  inefficiency,  they  know  more 
than  they  have  told  about  what  happened 
to  Jordan. 

The  continued  Stalinist  grip  on  Czech- 
oslovakia has  left  a  long,  sad  record  of  arbi- 
trary arrests,  show  trials  and  persecutions 
since  the  Communist  takeover  in  1948.  Be- 
cause of  this  history,  it  Is  possible  to  assume 
in  the  absence  of  convincing  evidence  to  the 
contrary  that  Charles  Jordan  was  yet  another 
victim  whose  fate  was  sealed  behind  what 
Is  still  in  many  essential  respects  an  Iron 
Curtain. 


"THE      GREAT      DOLLAR      THROW- 
AV^'AY"— PARTS    VI    AND    VII 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Marj'land  [Mr.  MathiasI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE-'^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marj'land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  -weekend  the 
Baltimore  News  American  published  two 
additional  chapters  in  Jerry  Cartledge's 


provocative  series,  "The  Great  Dollar 
Throwaway,"  dramatizing  the  need  for 
reform  of  Federal  operations.  Part  VI 
of  this  series  appeared  in  the  News  Amer- 
ican for  Friday.  October  27,  and  part  Vn 
appeared  on  Sunday,  October  29. 

I  would  like  to  bring  these  two  articles 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  in- 
clude them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   News  American.. 

Oct.  27,  1967] 
The  Great  Dollar  TiiEOWAWAT — VI:  John- 
son   Blamed    in    Federal    Waste   Reform 
Delays 

(By  Jerry  Cartledge) 

Despite  mounting  pressure  for  some  form 
of  organizational  review  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government  In  the  Senate 
and  House,  the  decision  on  whether  there 
actually  will  be  any  study  group  appointed 
probably  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  well-informed  observer,  who  is  staff  ad- 
mimstrator  for  one  of  the  powerful  Hoiise 
subcommittees,  recently  said,  "The  Congress 
can  talk  all  it  wants  about  efficiency  and 
economy  in  government.  They  can  propose 
all  sorts  of  committees  to  investigate  these 
matters.  But  unless  President  Johnson  wants 
such  a  committee,  you  can  bet  there  won't 
be  one. 

"And  I'm  telling  you  right  now  that  the 
President  doesn't  want  any  such  commit- 
tee .  .  .  and  there  won't  be  any  In  this  Con- 
gress." 

Speaking  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  behalf  of  his  bill  to  establish  a  third 
Hoover  Commission  to  seek  solutions  to  gross 
Inefficiency,  duplication  and  waste  In  govern- 
ment, Maryland  Congressman  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  Jr.  stated: 

■'Strangely,  although  such  bills  have  been 
before  the  Congress  for  about  two  years,  and 
although  the  White  House  has  professed 
great  interest  in  streamlining  federal  opera- 
tions, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  some- 
how never  found  time  to  submit  any  report — 
positive  or  negative — on  this  legislation." 

It  Is  common  knowledge  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  acts  when  the  Presi- 
dent wants  it  to.  Silence  by  this  powerful 
agency  Is  taken  by  many  as  evidence  that 
the  President  does  not  want  any  type  of  re- 
organlzatlonal  reform  legislation  at  this  time. 

Even  though  one  of  the  reform  bUls  has 
been  submitted  by  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff  of 
Connecticut,  a  Democrat  closely  identified 
with  the  administration,  many  Democratic 
congressmen  believe  that  all  measures  admed 
at  improving  efficiency  and  economy  are  Re- 
publican inspired. 

Asked  If  he  believed  the  Ribicoff  bill  could 
be  a  move  to  provide  a  way  out  for  the  Presi- 
dent, since  the  bill  calls  for  a  partisan  study 
group  of  nine  persons  from  government  and 
private  life,  appointed  directly  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  veteran  Democratic  congressman  said 
he  thinks  this  Is  "more  than  possible." 

The  Ribicoff  bill  has  been  cosf>onsored  by 
such  strong  supporters  of  administration  do- 
mestic policy  as  Sens.  Brewster  and  Tydlngs 
of  Maryland.  Javlts  and  Kennedy  of  New- 
York,  Church  of  Idaho  and  Long  of  Missouri. 

However,  the  cold,  hard  facts  cited  by  the- 
Cormectlcut  Senator  in  support  of  his  meas- 
ure may  not  have  set  too  well  with  the  White 
House. 

Analyzing  the  current  budgetary  outlay 
before  the  Senate,  Ribicoff  said.  "Although 
much  of  the  Increase  has  occurred  in  de- 
fense, the  largest  rate  of  Increase  has  been 
in  programs  affecting  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Individual  citizen. 

"Educational  expenditures  have  increased 
from  $377  million  in  fiscal  1955  to  almost  $3 
billion  in  fiscal  1968.  Spending  for  health, 
labor  and  welfare  has  Increased  from  $2 
billion  in  1955  to  more  than  til  biUion  in. 
fiscal  1968. 
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■'.  .  .  the  net  result  of  our  efforts  often 
ts  confusion,  frustration  and  delay  .  .  .  We 
have  spent  too  much  time  responding  to 
crises  and  not  enough  time  anticipating 
them  As  a  result,  we  have  often  acted  in 
great  haste— and  with  great  waste." 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day,  Kansas  Republican  Sen.  James  B  Pear- 
son warned  that  ■.  .  .  today  there  are  over 
400  grant  programs  and  component  parts 
that  are  administered  by  more  than  150  de- 
partments, agencies  ai\d  bureaus.  In  such  a 
confusing  welter,  the  qeed  for  coordination 
and  consolidation  is  obvious.  In  fact,  It  is 
more  than  obvious,  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
urgency. 

"For  while  America  Is  a  wealthy  country." 
he  continued,  "it  is  faced  at  home  and  abroad 
with  a  number  of  immediate  and  expensive 
challenges.  We  simply  can  no  longer  afford 
the  waste  endemic  In  an  unreviewed  bureau- 
cratic growth.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  delay 
further  effective  treatment  of  such  pressing 
Uls  as  slum  housing,  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

"To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  disaster," 
he  concluded. 

To  what  extent  the  strong  political  party 
lines  In  the  Congress  were  drawn  prior  to 
Aug.  3  was  small  matter  for  conjecture.  When 
the  President  on  that  date  asked  Congress  to 
put  through  a  whopping  big  10  percent  sur- 
charge on  all  Individual  and  corporation  In- 
come taxes,  there  was  more  than  a  slight 
stirring  of  the  ranks. 

One  of  the  first  to  reach  the  press  with  a 
call  for  a  sweeping  probe  of  the  entire  defense 
setup  and  all  military  expenditures,  espe- 
cially those  directly  connected  with  the  Viet- 
nam War,  was  Maryland  Congressman  Long. 
Only  a  week  before,  Long  doubted  the  over- 
all good  that  could  result  from  such  a  body  at 
a  third  Hoover  Commission.  Yet.  the  very 
night  of  the  tax-hike  proposal.  Long  was  100 
percent  in  favor  of  "someone"  to  take  a  close 
look  at  spending,  particularly  in  military 
programs. 

Longs  call  for  some  sort  of  review  came  less 
than  a  month  after  Congressman  John  W 
Wydler  of  New  York  told  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  behalf  of  the  Mathlas  bill: 
"The  only  thing  that  now  keeps  it  from 
becoming:  a  reality  Is  the  resistance  and  re- 
luctance of  the  administration  to  back  It. 

"I  confidently  predict  that  ;f  this  proposal 
were  to  clear  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House."  he  said.  "It  would  pass  both  bodies 
of  Congress  unanimously.  Why  we  are  not 
moving  forward  in  this  matter  is  more  than 
I  can  tinderstand." 

Speaking  before  the  same  body  on  the  same 
day.  Congressman  Thomas  J.  Mesklll  of  Con- 
necticut strongly  supported  Maryland's  Ma- 
thlas in  his  personal  demand  for  a  "thorough 
review  of  the  executive  branch." 

Citing  transportation  matters,  Mesklll 
noted  the  personal  Involvement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  Justice  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  such 
unlikely  agencies  as  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"The  diversity  of  policymaking  authority 
In  this  field,"  the  Congressman  maintained, 
"results  In  the  failure  to  develop  any  coordi- 
nated comprehensive  or  consistent  federal 
policy  toward  transportation." 

He  cited  as  other  examples,  air  and  water 
pollution  services  and  the  administration  of 
educational  programs,  and  emphasized  the 
present  open  warfare  between  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation. 

In  the  wake  of  the  President's  tax  increase 
plans  to  finance  the  Vietnam  War.  Individual 
Democrats  in  the  House  were  quick  to  point 
to  the  manner  with  which  that  body  recently 
defeated  a  nationwide  rat  control  bill,  and 
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blamed  Republicans  for  the  lack  of  votes 
which  would  have  "shown  the  ghetto"  that 
Congress  was  anxious  to  spend  money  at 
home  in  the  war  on  poverty,  rather  than  on 
a  costly  war  abroad. 

They  point  to  the  Vietnam  War  as  the 
main  factor  behind  the  President*  proposed 
tax  Increase. 

Yet.  the  Republicans  are  Just  as  quick 
to  point  out  that  Detroit — the  Nation's  worst 
riot  city,  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  repairs — boasted  the  finest 
federal  rat  control  program  of  any  city  In 
the  country. 

Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  repeated  his 
urgent  call  for  stricter  economies,  especially 
for  a  trimming-down  of  spending  overseas. 
He  re-emphaslzed  a  need  for  efficient  spend- 
ing at  home  and  he  reissued  a  demand  for  an 
Investigating  body  to  assure  efficiency  in  all 
agencies,  bureaus,  departments,  etc. 

He  again  offered  his  support  for  another 
Hoover-type  commission  to  oversee  govern- 
ment finances,  such  as  the  one  proposed  by 
Maryland  Rep.  Mathlas  in  his  H.R.  69,  call- 
ing for  a  third  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Others  looked  closer  to  home  and  found 
downright  inefficiency  as  the  principal  rea- 
son for  the   President's  tax  Increase. 

As  Rep.  WUUam  C.  Cramer  of  Florida  put 
It,  "The  taxpayers  who  finance  the  federal 
government,  and  whose  lives  are  In  some  way 
or  another  affected  every  day  by  the  federal 
government,  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
very  best. 

"To  the  contrary,  however,  as  any  Individ- 
ual, group  or  representative  who  has  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment knows,  the  executive  branch  presents 
endless  examples  of  overlapping  Jurisdiction, 
duplicated  responsibilities,  non-coordinated 
activities  and  uncooperative  efforts." 

As  the  ranking  nainorlty  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  Cramer 
cited  various  programs  which  fall  under  the 
group's  Jurisdiction  and  "which  are  obvious 
ex.^mples  of  the  need  for  a  searching  and 
thorough  review  of  the  organizational  prob- 
lems of  the  executive  branch,  looking  toward 
the  recommendation  of  proper  and  corrective 
reform  measures." 

He  listed  as  Just  some  of  the  programs  In 
which  duplication  exists  with  other  federal 
agencies: 

Pederal-ald  highway  programs.  Including 
investigations  thereof; 

Rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  works 
of  improvement; 
Federal  public  buildings  and  grounds; 
Small  watershed  and  flood  prevention  pro- 
gram; 

Federal  water  pollution  control  legislation; 

Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  navigation, 
Including  bridges  and  dams; 

Oil  pwllutlon.  and 

A  multitude  of  economic  development 
plans. 

He  concluded  that  "a  new  Hoover-type 
Commission  to  conduct  a  review  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  federal  executive,  with  a  view 
toward  assessment  of  the  problems  of  dupli- 
cation, lack  of  coordination,  red  tape  and 
sheer  bigness,  and  to  recommend  reforms  of 
government  operations,  is  obviously  needed." 

(With  special  regard  to  water  pollution: 
after  years  within  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Congress  In  1965  elevated  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  water  pollution  control 
program  to  agency  status,  creating  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
within  the  ever-growing  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

(Then  In  the  spring  of  1966,  "without  even 
consulting  the  congressional  leaders  respon- 
sible for  handling  water  pollution  control 
legislation,"  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a 
plan,  which  subsequently  became  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  2  of  1960.  to  transfer  that  new 
agency  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.) 


As  one  House  Public  Works  Committee 
member  put  it,  "This  shakeup  of  the  federa' 
program,  without  advance  warning  to  Con- 
gross,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  In  this  highly  technical 
and  complex  field.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  -he 
federal  effort  to  control  the  pollution  of  our 
nation's  waters.  Furthermore,  tlie  admlms- 
tratlon  of  the  sewage  treatment  plants  con- 
struction program  was  set  back  by  admimg. 
trative  turmoU." 

As  New  York  City  Congressman  Theodore 
R.  Kupferman  summed  It  up,  "In  this  tech- 
nical age  we  can  no  longer  be  recepUve  to 
the  traditional  government  approach  to  solu- 
tion of  problems.  The  practice  of  dividing  a 
problem  into  manageable  parts  and  treat- 
ing each  of  them  separately  makes  a  com- 
prehensive solution  impossible. 

"Simply  appropriating  money  and  shifting 
responsibilities  to  postpone  decision  win  not 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  problems  cur- 
rently facing  our  nation." 

Kupferman  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Mathlas'  Hoover  Commission  bill,  which  he 
believes  is  necessary  to  combat  "'.he  problems 
of  duplication,  lack  of  coordination  and  red- 
tape  characteristic  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government." 


(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American 

Oct.  29,  19671 
The  Great  Dollar  Throwawav— VII:  U.n-cl£ 
S\M  Pays  Plenty  for  "NtJTS  and  Bolts  — 
W.\sTE  IN   ExEctrrivE  Branch   Points  Out 
Need  for  a  New  Hoover  Commission 

(By  Jerry  Cartledge) 
Fiery  Congressman  Otis  G.  Pike  (D  N  Y  i 
last  Sept.  27  angrily  told  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
defense  contractors,  Litton  Systems  Inc..  had 
refused  point-blank  to  supply  the  govern- 
ment's General  Accounting  Office  with  infor- 
mation concerning  what  he  believes  to  be 
tremendous  excess  profits  for  an  aircraft 
navigation  system. 

Pike  said  that  the  amount  of  contracts 
Involved  exceeded  $3  billion  of  taxpaver 
money.  The  aircraft  concerned  is  the  heralded 
Lockheed  F  104  Jet.  which  is  used  not  onlv 
by  our  Air  Force  but  procured  under  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  by  West  Germ.inv. 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  Italy.  Spain.  Japan 
and  Canada. 

The  Inability  of  a  permanent  government 
agency  such  as  GAO  to  get  such  vital  infor- 
mation—especially since  Pike  had  previously 
turned  up  evidence  of  gross  excessive  profitis 
making  by  Litton— emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  watchdog  "Hoover  Commission"  as  pro- 
posed by  Maryland  Congressman  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas  Jr.— a  bi-partisan  commission 
with  subpoena  powers  to  guarantee  account- 
ability for  waste  and  Inefficiency  within  the 
government   and   among   Its   contractors. 

This  need  for  an  objective  review  was 
emphasized  by  Congressman  Pike  earlier 
when  he  uncovered  a  series  of  Air  Force  pur- 
chasing "goofs"  Involving  a  Baltimore  r.rea 
company.  Bendlx  Corp.  of  Towson.  wh3se 
markups  of  from  500  to  2.500  percent  were 
paid  for  Items  of  small  hardware  bought  bv 
Grifflss  AFB.  Rome.  NY. 

One  of  the  Items  Involved  was  a  "sphericil 
bearing"  which  the  Air  Force  bought  from 
Bendlx  for  $26  20  each.  Investigation  showed 
that  Bendlx  bought  the  Item  from  Radiation 
Systems  Inc.  for  $17  25  and  added  a  markup 
of  52  percent.  Further  probing  showed  that 
Radiation  had  bought  the  bearing  from 
Moffett  Bearing  Co.  for  $9.23  and  added  a 
markup  of  about  90  percent.  The  item  was 
originally  manufactured  by  Stevenson  Adam- 
son  Manufacturing  Co.  and  sold  for  $5.08 
apiece. 

Bendlx  charged  the  Air  Force  $2.30  each 
for  "retaining  rings"  which  they  bought  for 
$1.50  from  Radiation  Systems,  but  which 
were  sold  by  the  original  manufacturer. 
Astral  Air  Parts,  for  43  cents  each. 

The    Baltimore    area    firm   again   made  a 
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iiandsome  profit  on  "hexagonal  nuts"  which 
■t  sold  to  Griffiss  for  $1.90  each,  but  which 
were  originally  sold  by  the  Crown  Distribut- 
ing Co.  for  22  cents  each. 

Griffiss  paid  Bendlx  $1.55  each  for  "lock 
washers"  and  "flat  washers."  The  lock  wash- 
ers were  orlglnallv  sold  by  Woodford  Hard- 
ware Co.  for  eight  cents  each.  The  flat 
washers  were  sold  by  Factory  and  Yard  Sup- 
ply CO.  for  six  cents  each. 

"The  crying  shame,"  according  to  Pike.  Is 
that  all  of  the  Items  bought  from  Bendlx 
at  such  high  prices  were  already  In  supply  In 
5tor.tge  bins  at  the  Defense  Industrial  Supply 
Center  In  Memphis,  Tenn.  Identification  and 
stock  numbers  were  identical  on  the  Bendlx 
items  and  the  ones  In  government  supply. 

'Incidentally."  Pike  added,  "not  only  were 
all  the  Items  in  question  already  in  govern- 
ment supply,  but  the  'flat  wa.shers'  were  in 
su:h  extensive  supply  as  to  be  considered 
disposable  exces.s." 

Whether  any  of  the  middleman's  markup 
was  "unconscionable  or  not  Is  a  matter  of 
'udgment."  Pike  noted,  "but  there  Is  no 
question  about  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  pur- 
chasing Items  which  have  passed  through  at 
least  three  middlemen's  hands  at  more  than 
five  times  what  they  could  have  been  pur- 
ch.ised  for." 

Wasteful  defense  spending  Is  nothing  new. 
but  at  a  time  when  the  national  defense 
budget  has  splraled  to  $74  billion.  It  is  Im- 
portant for  the  American  taxpayer  to  know 
exactly  how  much  is  actually  being  spent  for 
his  defense  and  how  much  Is  being  thrown 
away  on  stupid  and  nonessential  spending 
and  on  waste  and  other  forms  of  Inefficiency. 
W.iste  In  other  Executive  Branch  agencies. 
while  not  often  as  great  In  amount  as  de- 
fense. Is  often  more  shocking.  A  Congres- 
sional newsletter  reported  last  June  that  the 
G.^O  had  recently  come  up  with  some  star- 
tling data  on  the  wasteful  operations  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

.\mong  other  things,  FAA's  Pacific  Region 
spent  $106,000  to  lease  an  alarm-sound  sys- 
tem (which  also  provided  background  music t 
for  Its  new  lO-story  headquarters  building 
in  Honolulu.  GAO  auditors  found  that  the 
Honolulu  Fire  Department  already  had  In- 
st.ii:ed  an  alarm  system  In  the  building  and 
that  the  State  of  Hawaii  provides  a  civil 
defense  svstem  In  the  vicinity. 

The  same  FAA  region  purchased  148  clothes 
drvers  for  Installation  In  employes'  homes  on 
Wake  Island  at  a  cost  of  $17,200  (Including 
$4,700  for  shipping).  The  FAA  later  found 
out  that  the  employes'  housing  was  not 
equipped  for  Installation  of  the  dryers — a  Job 
which  took  another  year  and  cost  another 

$25,000. 

The  operations  of  the  Pacific  FAA  obvious- 
ly aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  GAO.  which 
checked  back  to  1964,  with  some  Interesting 
re.'ults.  In  that  vear,  It  seems,  FAA  Pacific 
found  Itself  with  $20,000  unexpended  funds 
from  Its  budget.  Unless  this  money  was  spent 
before  the  end  of  the  flscal  year.  It  would 
automatically  be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury (an  unmentionable  sin  In  the  world  of 
federal  bureaucracy). 

So  FAA  hastllv  set  out  to  buy  $20,000 
worth  of  Ubrarv  books.  Since  there  wasn't 
time  to  draw  up  an  official  list,  the  agency 
used  the  official  list  of  the  Alaska  Region, 
and  managed  to  spend  $15,600  before  the 
fiscal  deadline. 

Now  an  FAA  employe  or  member  of  his 
family  can  spend  a  relaxing  afternoon  in  the 
Hawaiian  sunshine  reading  such  literary  de- 
lights as  "The  Story  of  Alaska"  or  "History  of 
Kamchatka  and  the  Kurilskl  Island,"  or 
"Road  to  Alaska,"  or  dozens  of  other  novels 
and  histories  of  the  land  of  the  frozen  north. 

While  the  United  States  writes  In  the 
stranglehold  of  a  fumbling  war  on  poverty 
that  Is  falling  to  help  the  poor.  FAA  Pacific 
believes  In  living  it  up  big  for  the  sake  of 
pomp  and  ceremony.  GAO  found  that  the 
agency  spent  $14,000  for  the  dedication  of 


a  leased  building  in  Honolulu,  $8,400  for 
ceremonies  at  an  international  flight  service 
station  on  Guam  and  $10,400  for  similar 
ceremonies  at  another  station  on  American 
Samoa. 

Despite  FAA  plans  to  abandon  Its  installa- 
tions on  Canton  Island  in  the  Pacific.  GAO 
found  that  the  agency  never-the-less  spent 
$27,000  for  miscellaneous  equipment  for  the 
Island,  including  $4,300  for  aluminum  Jal- 
ousie windows  and  screens  and  $8,960  for  an 
ambulance  which  could  not  be  used  because 
it  was  designed  for  well  paved  city  streets, 
rather  than  Canton's  rugged  terrain. 

A  national  magazine  reported  earlier  this 
year  that  Hoiise  Republican  Leader  Gerald 
R,  Ford  "was  highly  disturbed"  by  reports 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  was  getting  ready  to  spend  a 
half-million  dollars  to  develop  a  dance- 
theater  curriculum  under  provisions  of  the 
federal  aid  to  elementary  and  high  schools 
act. 

Ford  later  said  he  was  "shocked,"  and  that 
It  was  true.  HEW,  he  said,  plans  to  estabUsh 
"laboratory  theaters  "  in  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  find  out  "how  to  use  the 
arts  to  teach  youngsters  who  can't  learn 
from  books. ' 

A  spokesman  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission candidly  expressed  the  bureaucratic 
Ideal  before  a  House  subcommittee  investi- 
gating an  AEC  request  for  $5.37  million  for 
research  on  "terrestrial  and  fresh  water 
ecology." 

When  asked  by  the  acting  chairman. 
Jamie  L.  Whltten  (D.,  Miss.)  what  AEC  hoped 
to  accomplish  during  the  five-year  study  pro- 
gram, the  spokesman  said: 

"By  that  time  we  hope  to  have  an  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million." 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
placed  a  rush  order  for  2,900  typewriters, 
costing  $500  each  for  a  total  of  more  than 
$1,500,000,  Because  it  did  not  purchase 
through  competitive  bidding,  the  depart- 
ment spent  $500,000  more  than  was  nec- 
essary 

USDA  explained  that  It  had  to  have  the 
machines  immediately  because  It  had  to 
meet  a  Congressional  deadline  of  Jan.  1. 
1967.  for  reporting  payments   to  farmers. 

Had  the  department  merely  checked,  it 
would  have  found  that  an  amendment  set- 
ting up  the  Jan.  1  deadline  had  been  de- 
feated and  was  not  law. 

While  the  Israelis  were  busy  wiping  up 
the  Arab  Legions  last  June,  a  RepubUcan 
Congressional  Committee  noted,  "The  U.S. 
has  given  $27.6  million  to  Israel  in  mili- 
tary aid — designed  to  discourage  attacks 
from  Egypt  or  Syria.  The  U.S.  has  given 
$66  million  in  military  aid  to  Jordan,  pre- 
sumably to  keep  Nasser  from  taking  over 
that  nation.  Just  as  Pakistan  and  India 
used  U.S. -furnished  equipment,  the  nations 
of  the  M'deast  are  waging  war  with  our 
foreign  aid  " 

On  the  same  day.  Congressman  John  J. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee  noted  that  while 
U.S.  taxpayers  get  a  $600  per  year  deduc- 
tion for  the  cost  of  feeding,  clothing,  hous- 
ing and  educaUng  a  youngster,  the  Job 
Corps  figures  the  cort  at  $7,000  and  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Program  pays  as  high  as 
$2,200   if  the  youngster  is  In  school. 

While  the  whole  poverty  program  merits 
Immediate  Investigation,  a  particular  grant 
of  $208,741  to  improve  the  Jewelry  business 
of  the  Zunl  Indians  of  the  Southwest  cries 
out  for  a  probe.  The  grant,  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  calls  for  teaching 
the  Zunls  how  to  make  Indian  Jewelry — an 
art.  with  silver  and  turquoise  In  which  they 
have  excelled  for  centuries. 

The  OEO  further  plans  to  have  the  famous 
hand-crafted  Jewelry  machine-made,  and 
hopes  to  set  up  a  cooperative  to  market 
$150,000  worth  of  the  "genuine"  machine- 
made  Zunl  Jewelry.  OEO  failed  to  find  out 
that  private  stores  are  presently  snapping  up 


all  of  the  genuine  Zunl  Jewelry  they  can 
get  their  hands  on,  and  business  exceeds 
the  $2  million  per  year  mark. 

A  Congressional  report  on  June  30.  1966. 
noted  that  of  the  $2.3  bllUon  voted  for  OEO 
up  to  that  time,  $7,788,365  had  been  spent 
"on  scores  of  studies,  analyses,  assessments 
and  surveys — none  of  which  appear  to  get 
at  the  real  problems  of  poverty,  such  as 
training  the  unemployed  and  finding  Jobs 
for  them." 

Very  little  is  known  publicly  about  this 
multi-million  dollar  aspect  of  OEO  opera- 
tions. OEO  officials  say  nothing  about  It 
and  reports  of  these  studies  are  not 
published. 

Congressional  leaders  trying  to  check  on 
funds  handed  out  freely  by  OEO  have  found 
some  lavish  examples.  They  Include  $498,773 
to  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (no  ad- 
dress given)  for  "evaluation  of  Project  Head 
Start";  $262,369  to  Lear  Slegler  Services  (no 
address)  to  study  "Administrative  Services 
and  Related  Support  for  Head  Start";  $533,- 
256  to  the  same  company  for  a  stirvey  of 
"Organization  and  Teaching  of  Orientation 
Programs  for  Head  Start  ChUd  Develop- 
ment Staff  .  .  ." 

Another  $58,000  to  Wisconsin  University 
for  "Study  of  Head  Start  Program."  and 
$54,660  to  Howard  University  for  "B^'aluation 
and  Study  of  Head  Start." 

According  to  a  Congressional  report.  "One 
ornate  report  obtained  by  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  on 
an  $82,000  'Analysis  of  Alternative  Hypo- 
thetical Urban  Community  Action  Projects 
has  left  them  completely  mystified." 

An  example  of  their  mystification  can  be 
found  in  an  excerpt  from  the  analysis'  gen- 
eral conclusion : 

"The  small  area  model's  forecast  of  em- 
ployment and  the  distribution  of  this  em- 
ploj-ment  projection  among  the  occupational 
classes  is  certainly  one  area  in  which  im- 
provement Is  required.  At  present,  basic  em- 
ployment is  taken  as  exogenous  input  by  the 
small  area  model.  It  then  generates  the  non- 
basic  employment  to  provide  goods  and 
services  to  these  households  and  the  house- 
holds to  provide  these  additional  employes." 
Congress  was  told  that  "Of  the  approxi- 
mate 50  pages  of  the  report,  more  than  half 
consist  of  bewildering  hieroglyphics." 

If  the  President  keeps  his  pledge  and  if  the 
Congress  gets  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  new 
Hoover  Commission,  that  body  will  have  Its 
work  cut  out  for  It  In  a  thousand  times  the 
foulups  described  above.  Additionally.  It  will 
have  to  look  Into  one  of  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda lies  ever  perpetrated  ufxjn  the  Ameri- 
can people — the  myth  that  Social  Security  Is 
a  sound  fund  providing  for  their  eventual 
retirement. 

The  current  issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  In  a 
six-page  expose  of  the  Social  Security  hoax, 
says  no  more  than  Interested  and  concerned 
Congressmen  like  Mathlas  of  Maryland  have 
been  saying  for  years. 

Basically,  the  truth  of  Social  Security  is 
that  it  is  a  tax  Imposed  upon  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States  to  pay  welfare 
benefits  to  the  aged  and  infirm  who  have  not 
provided  for  their  own  welfare  in  retirement 
or  illness. 

"Rather  than  a  deep  pool  of  money  Invest- 
ed for  your  future  In  a  sound  fund."  Mathlas 
has  stated.  "Social  Security  Is  a  flowing  river 
which  carries  the  Increasing  taxes  from  your 
paycheck  Into  the  pockets  of  those  currently 
receiving  benefits." 

The  word  "Insurance"  In  connection  with 
Social  Security  Is  merely  a  well  thought  out 
public  relations  gimmick.  The  Supreme 
Covirt  In  1960  ruled,  according  to  the  maga- 
zine, that  you  have  no  contract  with  the  gov- 
ernment when  It  deducts  Social  Security 
taxes  from  your  pay.  You  have  no  guaran- 
tee that  you  will  ever  collect  any  benefits 
from  Social  Security,  or  that  in  the  event  of 
your  death,  your  survivors  will  ever  collect. 
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If  future  generations  of  Americans  do  not 
continue  to  contribute  to  Social  Security  at 
an  ever  Increasing  rate,  chances  are  tiiat  the 
workers  of  today  will  never  see  a  penny  of 
the  money  they  have  been  "Involuntarily" 
paying  Into  the  fundless  Social  Security  fund. 

The  national  magazine  was  on  the  news- 
stands only  a  few  days  when  Social  Security 
Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball  got  out  a  ha.<ty 
•■bulletin"  to  be  distributed  to  the  thousands 
of  workers  at  Social  Security's  sprawling 
complex  in  the  Baltimore  suburb  of  Wood- 
lawn.  Ball  even  had  his  nlt-plcklng  bulletin 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record  by  House 
Ways  and  Me.^ns  Committee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  of  Arkansas. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details 
the  bulletin  in  no  way  refutes  the  basic 
truth  of  the  article. 

BaU  got  touchy  about  the  magazine's  claim 
that  even  when  money  p>ald  into  Social  Secu- 
rity manages  to  surpass  the  lmme<liate  pay- 
out, the  federal  government  snatches  It  up 
and  Issues  Social  Security  an  I.O.TJ.  The 
magazine  charges  that  the  I.O.U.s  accumu- 
lated since  the  start  of  Social  Security  now 
total  about  $23  billion — enough  to  continue 
paying  benefits  for  about  14  months  for 
about  23  million  beneficiaries. 

An  ofHclal  at  Social  Security  In  Woodlawn 
frankly  admits  that  it  doesn't  really  matter 
whether  the  excess  money  Is  taken  by  the 
General  Fund  or  put  into  some  special  ac- 
count, since  both  exist  in  reality,  only  on  pa- 
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per. 

By  any  estimate,  says  Congressman  Ma- 
thlas.  Social  Security  Is  the  pworest,  most  ill- 
conceived  Investment  ajiy  young  worker 
could  possibly  make  with  his  money. 
"But.  of  course,  we  should  realize  that  It  is 
not  an  investment." 

Perhaps  it  is  no  surprise  that  Congress 
studies  the  Social  Security  appropriations 
bill  at  the  same  time  it  weighs  the  $4,240,- 
000.000  request  for  public  assistance  benefits 
.  .  .  more  commonly  known  as  welfare. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION: 
50  YEARS  LATER 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week 
from  today  world  Communists  will  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary'  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  On  this  50th  anniversary- 
we  find  the  major  Impediment  to  world 
peace   Is   the   diabolical   philosophy   of 
communism    and   its   determination   to 
achieve    world    domination.    Since    the 
Communists  are,  in  a  very  predictable 
sense,  energetically  propagandizing  the 
50th   armlversary   of   the   revolution,   I 
believe  It  is  practical  for  us  to  balance 
the    scale    with    factual    commentary. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  by  Rev.  Denis  Dirscherl, 
entitled    "Lessons    of    the    Revolution," 
from  the  November  5   edition   of   Our 
Sunday  Visitor: 

LiESSoNs  OF  THX  REVot-tmoM:  50  Years  Later 
fBy  Denis  Dirscherl,  S.J.) 
(Note— Father  Dirscherl  is  editor  of  a 
symposium  on  the  U  S  S.R  .  "The  New 
Rusala,"  to  be  published  soon  by  Pflaum 
PreM.) 

The   world  still  reels  from  the  forces   let 


loose  50  years  ago  when  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
power  In  Petrograd  In  1917. 

How  can  the  communist  philosophy  con- 
tinue to  dominate  and  control  the  lives  of  so 
many  milUons  the  world  over? 

History  Is  the  teacher  of  life.  Her  chalk- 
board on  the  revolution  is  covered  with  un- 
answered questions  and  comparisons. 

Living  standards  before  the  revolt  in  the 
Soviet  Union  seemed  incredible.  The  masses 
lived  in  ignorance  and  poverty.  The  Czarlst 
court  remained  aloof  from  the'  real  needs  of 
the  people. 

The  "secular"  state  was  doomed.  So  was  ihe 
Church.  Superstition  was  widespread  among 
the  peasants.  The  Intellectuals,  for  the  most 
part,  were  atheists  or  agnostics  who  simply 
laughed  at  the  Idea  of  God.  The  Orthodox 
Church  was  all  too  often  a  prop  for  the 
government. 

Pre-revolutlonary  Russia  with  Its  chaotic 
fKJlltlcal  and  social  structures  provided  the 
void  for  communism  to  fill.  Lenin  stepped 
into  the  breach  and  promised  Russia  a  new 
Soviet  man.  He  sought  to  give  to  the  Russian 
jjeople  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  purpose.  He 
pursued  the  Ideal  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  a  brutally  imposed  authority,  and 
betrayed  the  hopes  of  many  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers. In  January  1924,  Lenin  was  dead. 

After  consolidating  his  forces,  Stalin,  the 
man  Lenin  hated,  took  over  the  communist 
leadership  of  both  Russia  and  the  commu- 
nist bloc.  The  dictator,  lacking  the  intellec- 
tual gifts  and  physical  vigor  of  Lenin,  com- 
pensated for  these  Inadequacies  by  a  thirst 
for  power. 

World  War  n  probably  "saved"  Stalin  and 
his  Soviet  State.  The  Russian  people  momen- 
tarily forgot  their  plight  and  fought  to  save 
their  country  from  destruction. 

In  1949,  when  Mao  Tse-tung's  forces  pushed 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  off  mainland  China, 
Stalin  began  hustling  Russia's  heavy  indus- 
try at  full  speed.  Within  a  short  time,  man- 
power-wise, the  communist  empire  became 
the  most  formidable  military  threat  in  his- 
tory. 

Stalin's  death  In  1953  ended  another  era. 
With  the  succession  of  Malenkov,  Bulganln, 
and  Khrushchev  In  the  premiership,  one 
might  say  the  "leash  was  let  out"  In  the 
Soviet  Union:  a  "thaw"  of  sorts  came  Into 
being  under  pressure  of  the  problems  both 
within  and  outside  Russia.  More  importantly, 
the  monolithic  Image  of  communism,  which 
had  been  so  well  preserved  in  the  West  for 
so  many  years,  began  to  crumble.  Khru- 
shchev, however,  continued  the  expansionist 
pattern  of  his  predecessors. 

The  removal  of  Khrushchev  from  power 
in  October  1964  marked  another  turning 
point.  This  event  helped  to  Intensify  Inter- 
ests In  the  various  problems  facing  the 
rulers  of  Russia.  Snags  In  education,  agri- 
culture, and  the  China  question  give  many 
anxious  moments  to  the  regime  of  Kosygln 
and  Brezhnev. 

In  Russia  today,  all  ideas  from  other  coun- 
tries outside  the  communist  bloc  along  polit- 
ical and  economical  lines  are  still  held  with 
suspicion,  though  with  far  less  hostility  than 
In  the  past.  The  Soviets  are  willing  to  admit 
that  they  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
West.  There  Is  still  little  flexibility  or  room 
for  democracy,  in  our  understanding  of  the 
terms  within  the  Communist  Party  Itself. 
The  Soviet  citizen  stUl  must  live  with  an 
absence  of  freedom.  In  this  respect  life  has 
not  changed  In  Russia  for  centuries. 

Communism's  revolutionary  doctrine  still 
retains  an  appeal.  Radical  leaders  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia  see  no  other  way  to  free 
their  countries  from  a  misery  which  far  ex- 
ceeds even  that  of  pre-Revolutlonary  Russia. 
Communism  Is  born  of  despair.  If  we  are 
to  free  the  world  of  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism, we  must  first  strive  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  despair.  The  great  task  which 
faces  the  Western  world  is  to  help  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world  achieve  the 


human    existence    they    so    long    for    and 
demand 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communists  eSec- 
tively  juggle  statistics  to  paint  a  picture 
of  accomplishment.  Their  phony  statis- 
tics are  very  effectively  analyzed  by  the 
noted  economist.  Henrj'  Hazlitt.  in  an 
article  in  the  Tuesday,  October  31  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  which  I  insert  as  pkrt  of 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 
WoiTLD  You  Believe  Russ  Phont  Statistics' 
(By   Henry   Hazlitt) 
On  November  7  Russia  will  celebrate  half 
a  century  of  soviet  rule,  and  the  "e.xperts" 
have   been   trying   to    summarize   what  the 
Communist  revolution  has  wrought.   These 
summaries  have  been  enlightening  not  only 
for  what  they  reveal  about  Russia  but  about 
the  changed  attitude  of  many  of  the  "ex.- 
p>erts"  themselves. 

Up  until  10  or  even  five  years  ago  many 
of  these  western  "experts"  were  swallowing 
most  of  the  propagandistlc  Russian  produc- 
tion figures  and  their  claims  of  phenomenal 
"economic  growth"  far  surpassing  that  of 
the  capitalist  countries.  Only  the  glaring  evi- 
dence of  repeated  Russian  cr.op  failures  in 
the  last  few  years  awakened  some  of  these 
■specialists"  to  the  suspicion  that  something 
might  be  phony  about  the  official  claims. 

Meaningful  over-all  comparisons  are  verv 
difficult.  United  States  Intelligence  agencies 
estimate  the  Russian  gross  national  product 
in  1966  at  335  billion  dollars,  or  45  per  cent 
of  the  American  figure.  But  how  good  U  this 
estimate? 

We  are  dealing,  for  example,  with  purely 
arbitrary  prices  in  Russia  and  a  wholly  arti- 
ficial value  for  the  Russian  ruble.  That  value 
is  set  at  $1.10,  an  exchange  rate  rigidly  en- 
forced with  criminal  penalties.  Yet  on  the 
basis  of  typical  prices  the  real  Internal  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  ruble  seems  to  be  barely 
a  third  as  much  as  that  of  the  dollar. 

Prof.  a.  Warren  Nutter,  who  has  made  the 
most  thoro  study  of  the  subject  by  any 
American  economist,  estimates  that  the 
average  soviet  rate  of  growth  has  been  about 
3  per  cent  a  year,  which  does  not  exceed  the 
long-run  performances  of  the  United  States 
In  fact,  he  pointed  out:  "Despite  unbending 
efforts  to  outpace  the  record  of  the  past,  the 
growth  of  Russian  industry,  agriculture,  and 
transportation  has  been  slower  In  the  half- 
century  of  soviet  rule  than  In  the  last  half- 
century  of  czardom." 

CONSUMER    GOODS    SHORT 

What  has  caused  many  western  observers 
until  recently  to  accept  the  soviet  economic 
claims  has  been  the  Communist  planners' 
concentration  on  heavy  industry,  on  arma- 
ment and  on  missiles,  sputniks  and  Venus- 
shots  undertaken  mainly  for  their  military 
or  propaganda  value.  But  the  centralized 
government  planning  that  has  made  these 
achievements  possible  also  has  been  the  very 
thing  that  h<is  made  It  Impossible  for  the 
Russian  leaders  to  supply  their  people  with 
thousands  of  different  civilian  goods  and 
services  In  the  amounts,  proportions,  and 
qualities  in  which  they  are  wanted. 

It  may  seem,  superficially,  as  If  the  soviet 
leaders  are  on  the  verge  of  solving  this 
problem.  They  have  ceased  trying  to  dictate 
minutely  from  the  center  precisely  how  much 
shall  be  made  of  everything  and  have  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  Incentives  that  ties 
rewards  to  profits  rather  than  to  physical 
volume  of  production.  They  are  even  paying 
further  unintended  homage  to  capitalism  by 
requiring  Individual  Industries  to  pay  rent 
and  Interest. 
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BRINGS    PROBLEMS,    TOO 

This  new  system  of  "market  socialism"  has 
certainly  given  more  incentive  to  many  indi- 
viduals and  Increased  some  output.  But  in 
time  It  must  bring  as  many  problems  as  It 


solves,  for  It  refuses  to  grant  the  essence  of 
capitalism.  The  government  continues  to  own 
the  means  of  production.  It  continues  to 
dictate  the  price  structure.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem there  cannot  be  meaningful  competition 
jmong  producers  or  genuine  freedom  of 
choice  by  consumers. 

Only  a  thorogolng  capitalism,  with  free 
niarkets,  free  prices,  free  competition,  and 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, can  solve  the  overriding  problem  of  eco- 
nomic calculation. 

Another  point  that  must  be  empha- 
sized, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  effective  coun- 
teractivlties  taking  place  against  the 
Communist  propaganda  machine.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  basic 
text  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "November  7, 
1917:  A  Day  of  Mourning."  produced 
by  the  Council  Against  Communist  Ag- 
gression, whose  office  is  in  Hollywood, 
Fla.: 

November  7,  1917:  A  Day  of  Mourning 

On  February  7th  this  year  the  Soiiet 
regime  will  have  completed  fifty  years  of  Its 
totalitarian  existence.  Already  the  global 
communist  apparatus  Is  busy  with  prepara- 
tions to  make  it  the  most  dramatic  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  modern  times.  The  world 
will  be  filled  with  extravagant  Soviet  claims 
and  boasts  of  "miraculous  achievements,"  as 
proof  that  communism  is  a  superior  system 
of  life  and  ow^  world  of  freedom  Is  "doomed." 

For  the  peoples  In  the  communist  prison- 
states  the  "celebration"  will  be  mandatory. 
But  unfortunately  millions  of  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  free  nations,  the  United  States 
among  them,  having  been  drugged  by  five 
decades  of  propaganda,  will  Join  In  the  fes- 
tivities. The  brainwashed  portion  of  our  free 
press  will  glorify  the  supposed  "success"  of 
communism,  while  ignoring  its  staggering 
crimes,  mass  homicides,  economic  failure. 
and  its  half-century  of  subversion,  conspiracy 
and  assorted  mlschiefmaklng  in  the  relent- 
less drive  for  One  Communist  World. 

For  the  nearly  one  billion  human  beings 
now  under  the  cruel  yoke  of  communism, 
November  7th  Is  not  a  day  of  jubilation  but 
a  day  of  mourning.  Mourning  for  the  myriad 
lives  taken  by  communism — 85  million  Is  a 
moderate  estimate  for  the  fifty  years,  and 
that  does  not  Include  the  deaths  In  World 
War  II,  touched  off  by  the  Hltler-Stalln  pact 
of  friendship.  Mourning  for  the  Incalculable 
sufferings  Imposed  on  country  after  country, 
from  Russia  to  Cuba,  from  Eastern  Europe  to 
Red  China;  for  the  systematic  destruction 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

For  the  non-communist  world,  too,  No- 
vember 7th  Is  an  anniversary — the  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  has 
befallen  mankind.  Soviet  Russia  has  been  the 
center  of  Infection,  which  has  spread  to  a 
third  of  the  human  race.  Soviet  communism 
set  the  pattern  for  Faclsm,  Nazism,  and  all 
the  other  subsequent  brands  of  totalitarian- 
ism. For  half  a  century  It  has  kept  the  world 
m  a  turmoil  of  civil  conflicts,  Moscow-made 
crises,  nuclear  threats,  and  armament  races. 
Its  hallmark  has  been  utter  immorallsm  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  has  made  solemn 
treaties  by  the  score,  only  to  break  them  at 
will.  With  more  than  a  hundred  vetoes  It  has 
paralyzed  the  United  Nations. 

And,  despite  self-deception  on  this  score 
by  some  statesmen  and  political  pundits,  the 
end  Is  not  yet.  The  Cold  War  Is  very  much 
With  us.  The  communist  techniques  for  In- 
stigating the  hot  proxy  wars  which  Moscow 
and  Peking  call  "wars  of  liberation"  have 
been  on  view  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East.  In  our  hemisphere  Red  Cuba, 
with  Soviet  weapons  and  financing,  has  half 
a  dozen  guerrilla  wars  going  today  in  Central 
and  South  America. 

Americans  who  cherish  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity  and  seek  genuine  peace  should 


make  the  week  of  November  7th  the  occasion 
for  exposing  and  indicting  the  communist 
crimes  and  conspiracies — for  rededication  to 
human  decency  and  freedom.  The  Kremlin 
and  Its  befuddled  partisans  in  our  midst  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  their  Big 
Lies.  Individuals  and  organizations  must  turn 
the  anniversary  into  a  time  of  mourning. 
They  must  speak  up  for  the  silenced  and 
intimidated  in  Soviet  Russia,  Its  satellites  and 
all  other  communist  areas. 

Moscow  has  accused  our  State  Department 
the  CIA  and  others,  of  planning  to  "spoil" 
their  glorious  "Jubilee."  Our  government 
truthfully,  alas,  denies  any  such  intentions. 
This  makes  It  the  more  important  for  pri- 
vate citizens  to  plan  now  to  tell  the  grim 
truth  about  the  Soviet  half-century — and 
make  clear  their  sympathy  for  and  solidarity 
with  the  victims  of  communism,  past  and 
present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  week  to  come  I 
hope  that  numerous  Members  will  ob- 
jectively interpret  the  barrage  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  so  that  November  7 
will  be  effectively  recognized  as  a  day  of 
tragedy  rather  than  progress. 


L.  B.  J    UNINTENTIONALLY  AIDING 
RED  CHINESE'' 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous c.onsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Dole!  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  continu- 
ing debate  over  our  Nation's  role  in  Asia 
will  no  doubt  dominate  our  concern  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  has 
been  written  by  the  so-called  hawks  and 
doves  about  our  Vietnamese  involvement. 
A  great  deal  of  our  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  monimiental  task  of  feeding 
India's  teeming  millions.  Admittedly, 
these  are  problems  so  vast  in  scope  that 
often  men  tend  to  feel  there  is  no 
solution. 

Mr.  Whitley  Austin,  editor  of  the 
Salina  Journal  in  Salina,  Kans.,  has  a 
candid  and  commonsense  approach  with 
respect  to  our  aims  and  involvements  in 
Vietnam  and  Asia.  He  is  no  novice  to 
that  continent.  He  has  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  Asia,  particularly  in 
India  and  Japan.  His  opinion  is  based 
largely  on  firsthand  observation,  long  in- 
terest, and  study  of  our  relationships 
with  Asian  nations. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism more  qualified  to  expound  on 
political  and  economic  conditions  in  this 
part  of  the  world  than  "Whitley  Austin, 
and  for  that  reason  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  his  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  Salina  Journal  on  Octo- 
ber 24  and  October  25: 
IProm  the  Salina  Journal,  Oct.  24,  1967) 
L.  B.  J.  Unintentionally  Aiding  Red 
Chinese? 

The  assault  on  the  Pentagon  by  an  un- 
washed horde  last  week  disgusted  most  of  us. 
It  contributed  nothing  to  a  common-sense 
evaluation  of  the  reasons  for  the  United 
States  fighting  a  major  and  deadly  war  In 
Vietnam. 

But  the  rising  emotions  of  the  nation  have 


helped  to  clarify  the  Issue.  It  now  is  peeled 
to  the  nub. 

In  defense  of  Johnson  policy,  the  admin- 
istration has  ceased  to  stress  that  we  are  In 
Vietnam  to  establish  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, protect  natives  from  invaders,  or  to 
respect  treaty  obligations  that  upon  analysis 
are  vague  or  non-existent. 

The  prime  purpose,  as  Dean  Rusk  now  says, 
is  to  prevent  the  domination  of  Asia  by  the 
communist  Chinese.  Probably  this  has  been 
the  real  purpose  all  along. 

If  the  Chinese  do  seek  to  dominate  Asia, 
this  Is  contrary  to  oui  national  Interest.  You 
may  debate,  of  course,  whether  this  is  the 
Ciiinese  intention,  whether  they  are  capable 
of  fulfilling  it,  and.  If  they  are,  whether  our 
Interests  In  Asia  are  worth  the  price  of  our 
sons  and  our  treasure. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment,  however. 
that  this  Yellow  Peril  Is  real  and  that  it 
must  be  stopped  at  any  cost.  Is  Vietnam  the 
place  to  do  it? 

1.  In  their  long  history,  the  Vietnamese 
have  resisted  Chinese  imperialism.  By  at- 
tacking their  country,  we  are  forcing  the 
Vietnamese  to  Invite  the  Ciiinese  to  come 
In  and  take  over.  We  are  demolishing  what 
has  been  an  effective  barrier  to  Chinese  ex- 
pansion. 

2  The  Russians  are  ancient  and  present 
enemies  of  the  Chinese.  They  have  every 
reason  to  support  the  Vietnamese  against 
the  Chinese.  But  our  actions  are  forcing  the 
Russians  to  become  allies  of  the  Chinese  and 
to  join  them  against  us.  This  cannot  but 
endanger  our  interests  In  Europe  and  step 
up  the  odds  against  us  elsewhere. 

3  The  Vietnam  war  Is  one  of  attrition, 
scored  on  the  dally  kill-rate.  But  those  being 
killed  are  Americans  and  Vietnamese,  not 
Chinese,  not  Russians.  The  big  communist 
nations  are  unscathed.  Even  their  doUar  cost 
Is  less  than  ours.  They  are  merely  holding  the 
coats. 

4.  It  Is  argued  we  are  proving  that  com- 
munist-inspired wars  of  "liberation"  will  not 
work.  But  the  "lesson"  of  Korea  was  not 
learned.  Nor  the  "lesson"  of  Indonesia.  Do 
we  believe  a  stalemate  in  Vietnam,  or  even  a 
vlctorv,  win  halt  the  Chinese  or  the  Rus- 
sians 'from  trying  again  lu  a  field  of  their 
choosing?  After  the  drain  of  Vietnam,  will 
we  be  prepared  to  fight  In  Thailand  or  Burma 

or  India?  ^    . 

5.  We  are  so  committed  now  In  Asia  that 
we  would  be  nearly  impotent  against  a  major 
outbreak  in  Latin  America.  Europe  or  Africa. 

6  While  we  are  seeking  to  safeguard  the 
world  we  are  faUlng  at  home  to  counter 
inflation,  poverty,  racial  unrest  and  crime. 
We  are  tearing  ourselves  down  without  ef- 
fectively helping  others.  

It  is  hard  to  conclude  otherwise  than  that 
the  Johnson  course  of  action  Ls  aiding— not 
deterring— Red  Chinese  imperialism.  This 
certainly  Is  not  the  President's  purpose  But 
It  probably  Is  the  result. 
[Prom  the   Salina   Journal,   Oct.   25,    1967] 

Is  THE  UNriED  STATES  NEGLECTING  THE 

Anchors  of  Asia 

If  Vietnam  is  the  wrong  place  to  "stop" 
China,  as  was  suggested  here  yesterday,  what 
Is  the  right  place? 

Let  us  make  two  assumptions.  First,  that 
otu-  purpose  is  not  to  boss  Asia  or  even  to 
make  pals  out  of  the  yellows  and  browns, 
but  rather  to  create  a  stable  situation,  con- 
ducive to  world  peace  and  commercial  Inter- 
course, in  which  these  peoples  may  develop 
each  m  their  own  way. 

Second,  that  this  job  may  best  be  done  by 
those  directly  concerned,  by  the  people  who 
live  there  and  by  their  nations  that  are 
stable  and  developing.  We  are  not  colonists 
and  by  now  we  should  have  lost  our  messlah 
complex. 

If  you  accept  these  premises,  three  stable 
and  developing   nations   immediately   come 
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to  mind.  Australia,  Japan  and  India.   They 
are  counterwel«;hts  to  China. 

While  .Australia  Is  not  labeled  part  of  Asia, 
geographically,  It  Is.  neighboring  as  It  does 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Japan  has  demon- 
strated strength  and  growth.  India  has  been 
a  democracy  for  20  years,  has  a  population 
greater  than  Africa  and  Latin  .America  com- 
bined, and  Is  the  only  non-communist  land 
route  between  the  West  and  Asia. 

Each  of  these  anchor  nations  has  Its  own 
problems  and  Its  own  ways  of  thinking, 
some  of  which  are  not  ours.  But  they  have 
the  potential  for  Asian  leadership,  along 
with  such  smaller  nations  as  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  etc. 

For  Americans,  the  biggest  question  in 
the  lot  is  India.  We  have  been  bewildered  by 
its  neutralist  diplomacy,  the  shifts  in  its 
internal  politics  and  by  its  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  hunger. 

Reports  of  the  beggars  in  Calcutta,  the 
sacred  cows  In  Benares  and  the  Marxists  in 
Kerala  state  have  tended  to  make  us  think 
of  India  as  a  hopeless  land.  Probably  we  un- 
der-rate  it 

Granted  the  troxibles,  India  now  is  making 
substantial  progress  in  food  production,  pop- 
ulation control  and  popular  education.  The 
last  two  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  change 
for  the  better  in  India's  determination  to 
pull  lt.self  up  by  Its  own  bootstrap,s. 

India  still  needs  our  aid  if  It  is  to  become 
self-sufflclent.  It  also  needs  our  patience, 
tolerance  and  understanding  because  it  often 
is  a  baffling  country  with  difficult  leadership. 
As  a  nation  comprising  one-sixth  of  the 
human  race,  ruled  by  a  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy that  has  endured  four  general  elec- 
tions, and  as  one  so  strategically  placed,  In- 
dia is  worth  the  effort.  Certainly  we  can  help 
India  help  itself  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  the 
Vietnam  war.  If  India  were  to  go  down  the 
drain,  all  the  blood  we  have  shed  In  Asia 
would  have  been  In  vain. 

Independent,  prosperous  Asian  nations  are 
the  key  to  stable  peace  for  that  continent. 
This  Is  where  our  emphasis  for  the  Far  East 
belongs.  In  stumbling  Into  a  Jungle  war  for 
a  fragment  of  Indochina  we  have  missed  the 
point.  We  have  sacrlflced  our  ba.5ic  objective. 
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system  Is  the  absence  of  cooperation  between 
the  Department  of  Agrlculttxre  and  the 
states.  Federal  Inspection  is  limited  to  meat 
moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  only  about  one-half  of  the  states  pro- 
vide mandatory  inspection  of  meat  and  meat 
products  that  move  within  state  boundaries. 
Eight  states,  including  Maryland,  have  no 
meat  Inspection  law  whatever. 

Representative  Purcell's  bill  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  livestock  In- 
dustry would  meet  this  problem  by  creating 
a  Joint  Federal-state  Inspection  system.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  provide 
counsel,  manpower  and  financial  aid  to  help 
the  states  to  set  up  complete  Intrastate  in- 
spection consistent  with  Federal  standards. 
As  the  bill  goes  to  the  floor,  this  appears 
to  be  Its  most  controversial  provision.  A  sub- 
stitute for  this  section  known  as  the  Smlth- 
Poley  amendment  would  offer  additional  pro- 
tection against  unfit  meat  by  extending  Fed- 
eral inspection.  But  this  would  cover  only 
plants  having  gross  sales  In  excess  of  $250,- 
000  annually,  leaving  about  one-half  of  the 
plants  now  uninspected  still  free  to  turn  out 
dirty  meat.  Most  of  the  trouble  in  the  past 
has  come,  not  from  the  larger  plants  which 
have  a  reputation  to  uphold,  but  from  small 
unstable  enterprises — the  kind  that  would  re- 
main uninspected  under  the  Smlth-Foley 
amendment. 

In  our  view,  there  are  two  major  objectives 
to  be  sought:  (1)  The  elimination  of  every 
pound  of  unclean  or  unwholesome  meat  from 
the  market:  (2)  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
jective within  the  framework  of  our  Fed- 
eral system,  which  often  calls  for  Federal  aid 
to  help  the  states  perform  their  local  func- 
tions instead  of  mere  absorption  of  those 
functions  by  an  overextended  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Since  the  Purcell  bill  would  make 
it  possible  to  accomplish  both  purposes  and 
the  Smith-Poley  amendment  would  not  ac- 
complish either,  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  31  to  3  seems  clearly 
preferable. 


my  bill  as  well  as  the  author  of  an  out- 
standing article  on  the  national  data 
center  is  Prof.  Arthur  R.  Miller  of  the 
Law  School  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. In  a  letter  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service 
Professor  Miller  stated : 

In  an   age  in  which   federal  information 
acquisition   and   dissemination  is  at  an  all 
time  high,   an   age   in   which   governmental 
snooping  through  electronic  devices  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  wldescale  basis,  in  an  age  in 
which  national  data  centers  and  monolithic 
Information   gathering  and  analyzing  tech- 
niques are  being  proposed,  it  should  be  the 
Congress  that  Is  in  the  forefront  of  protect- 
ing Individual  privacy.  The  number  of  peo- 
pie   who  inevitably   will  see  an  individual's 
answers  to   the  questions  proposed  for  the 
1970  census  and  the  possibility  that  these 
responses  can  be  computerized  and  analyzed 
on  an  associative  basis  with  information  con- 
nected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
FBI,    the   Post  Office,   the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization   Service,    and    others   suggest 
that  the  most  careful  scrutiny  must  be  given 
to  the  process  of  governmental  Information 
collecting  and  processing.  Obviously,  a  bal- 
ance  must  be  struck  between  an  individual's 
privacy     and     governmental     recordkeeping 
and  administration.  I  strongly  urge,  however, 
that   the  imposition  of  penal  sanctions  for 
failure  to  respond  to  many  of  the  personal 
questions  that  will  be  asked  in  connection 
with   the    1970   decennial   census   cannot  be 
Justified    no    matter    how    the    balance   Is 
struck.  I  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  10952  as 
marking  the  reasonable  limits  for  the  appli- 
cation   of    criminal    sanctions    and    urge  a 
complete  study  of  the  interrelationship  and 
antagonism  between  census  taking  and  clti- 
sen  privacy. 
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THE   CLEAN   MEAT   BILL 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PiNDLEY]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.   Mr,   Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  included  an  excellent 
editorial  summarizing  the  Issues  in  the 
meat  inspection  bill.  It  follows: 
The    Clean    Me.\t   Brn, 
The  House  will  have  an  opportunity  today 
to  modernize  the  outmoded  Federal  meat  in- 
spection law  which  has  been  on   the  books 
with  little  change  for  60  years.  It  is  a  task 
made  urgent  by  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
meat-handling    Industry.    The   slaughter    of 
livestock  Is  no  longer  concentrated  in  Chi- 
cago and  a  few  other  large  centers.  In  recent 
years  the  slaughterhouses  have  moved  close 
to  livestock  feeding  areas  and  are  much  more 
numerous  than  they  once  were.  At  the  same 
time    processing    plants    turning    out    meat 
products  tend  to  be  located  near  the  large 
consiuner  markets.  With  their  sophisticated 
techniques,  they  produce  many  products  that 
require  little  home  preparation,  thus  greatly 
increasing  opportunities  on  the  part  of  a  few 
unscrupulous  producers  for  adulteration,  the 
use  of  "extenders"  and  deceptive  labeling. 
The  weakest  point  in  the  present  Inspection 


CENSUS   QUESTIONS   AND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DATA  CENTER 

Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   BETTS.   Mr.  Speaker,   the  more 
than  120  bits  of  Information  which  our 
citizens  could  be  required  to  give  the 
Census  Bureau  in  1970  may  seem  harm- 
less in  themselves.  If  each  answer  were 
separated  from  the  respondent's  name 
and  the  files  confidentially  maintained 
in  Census  Bureau,  perhaps  personal  pri- 
vacy would  not  be  threatened  by  this  ex- 
tensive citizen  interrogation  by  our  Gov- 
ernment.  Even  today,  however,  this  Is 
not  the  case  with  the  sale  and  sharing 
of  so  much  population  and  housing  data 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  Tomorrow,  a  na- 
tional data  bank  will  be  the  center  for 
consolidated  personal  factsheets  on  every 
American  and  present  protections  of  pri- 
vacy may  be  thrown  to  the  winds. 

Congress  can  bar  the  indiscriminate 
collection  of  personal  data  and  the  po- 
tential misuse  of  confidential  Informa- 
tion In  a  national  data  center.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  (H.R.  10952)  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  from  limitless  manda- 
tory census  questioning.  Commenting  on 


The  November  1967  Issue  of  the  At- 
lantic magazine  contains  Professor  Mil- 
ler's article  entitled  "The  National  Data 
Center  and  Personal  Privacy"  which  I 
place  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Natio.val  Data  C'^nter  and 
Per.sonal  Pbivacy 

(By  Arthur  R.  Miller) 
(  Note. — The  computer  age  is  not  to  be 
stayed,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  been  billed 
for  another  citizen's  charge  accou  ;t  or  has 
wondered  what  has  h  ippened  to  his  paid-up 
magazine  subscription.  The  computer  science 
is  alreidy  so  advanced  that  experts  envisage 
a  huge  Nuional  Data  Center  to  speed  and 
simplify  the  collection  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion about  Americans.  Properly  run,  it  could 
be  a  boon.  But  any  person  who  has  seen  an 
FBI  file  or  been  party  to  a  U.S.  government 
•  security  check'  has  reason  to  know  liow  the 
abuse  or  misuse  of  dossiers  of  unevUu.ited 
information  can  threaten  an  individual's 
rights.  A  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  here  discusses  the  precautions 
necessary  to  protect  citizens  frim  "govern- 
mental snooping  and  bureaucratic  spineless- 
ness  or  perfidy."  Professor  Miller  h.i.s  tesU.led 
on  the  subject,  bef  ire  the  .Senate  Subcona- 
m'ttee  on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure On  p.ige  58,  Bob  and  Rav  show  what 
can  happen  if  the  safeguards  fail.) 

The  modern  camputer  Is  more  than  a 
sophisticated  Indexing  or  adding  machine,  or 
a  miniaturized  library:  it  is  the  keystone  lor 
a  new  communications  medium  whose  ca- 
pacities and  implicat'ons  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  realize.  In  the  foresee.Hble  future, 
computer  systems  will  be  tied  together  by 
television,  satellites,  and  lasers,  and  we  will 
move  large  quantities  of  Information  over 
vast  distances  In  Imperceptible  periods  of 
time. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
technology  are  many.  In  one  medical  center, 
doctors  are  already  using  computsrs  to  moni- 


tor heart  patients  in  an  attempt  to  isolate 
the  changes  In  body  chemistry  that  precede 
a  heart  attack.  The  search  Is  for  an  "early 
warning  system"  so  that  treatment  is  not 
delayed  until  after  the  heart  attack  has 
struck.  Elsewhere,  plans  are  being  made  to 
establish  a  data  bank  in  which  vast  amounts 
of  medical  Information  will  be  accessible 
through  remote  terminals  to  doctors  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  A  doctor  will  then  be 
able  to  determine  the  antidote  for  various 
poisons  or  get  the  latest  literature  on  a 
disease  by  dialing  a  telephone  or  typing  an 
inquiry  on  a  computer  console. 

A  conunlttee  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  proposed  that  the  federal  government  set 
up  a  National  Data  Center  to  compile  sta- 
tistical Information  on  various  facets  of  our 
society.  Certainly  the  computer  can  help  us 
simplify  record-keeping  by  assigning  every- 
one a  "birth"  number  that  will  identify  him. 
for  tax  returns,  banking,  education,  social 
security,  the  draft,  and  other  purposes.  This 
number  could  also  serve  as  a  telephone  num- 
ber, which,  when  used  on  modern  communi- 
cation mechanisms,  would  make  It  possible 
to  reach  Us  holder  directly  no  m.'itter  where 
he  might  be. 

But  such  a  Data  Center  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  individual  freedom  and  privacy. 
With  Its  insatiable  appetite  for  Information, 
Its  inability  to  forget  anything  that  has  been 
put  into  it,  a  central  computer  might  be- 
come the  heart  of  a  government  surveillance 
system  that  would  lay  bore  our  finances,  our 
associations,  or  our  mental  and  physical 
health  to  government  inquisitors  or  even 
to  casual  observers.  Computer  technology  Is 
moving  so  rapidly  that  a  sharp  line  between 
statistical  and  intelligence  systems  Is  bound 
to  be  obliterated.  Even  the  most  Innocuous 
of  centers  could  provide  the  "foot  in  the 
door"  for  the  development  of  an  individual- 
ized computer-based  federal  snooping  sys- 
tem. 

Since  a  National  Data  Center  would  be 
fiugmented  by  numerous  subsystems  or  satel- 
lites operated  by  state  and  local  governments 
or  by  private  organizations,  comprehensive 
national  regulation  of  computer  communica- 
tions, whether  of  federal  or  nonfederal  origin, 
ultimately  will  become  Imperative. 

Moreover,  deliberations  should  not  be  con- 
ducted in  terms  of  computer  capability  as  it 
exists  today.  New  computer  hardware  is  con- 
stantly being  spawned,  machine  storage  ca- 
pacity and  speed  are  increasing  geometri- 
cally, and  costs  are  declining.  Thus  at  present 
we  cannot  Imagine  what  the  dlmenElons,  the 
sophistication,  or  the  snooping  ability  of 
the  National  Data  Center  will  turn  out  to  be 
ten  or  twenty  years  from  now.  Nor  can  we 
predict  what  new  techniques  ^^ill  be  devel- 
oped to  pierce  any  safeguards  that  Congre.ss 
may  set  up  in  order  to  protect  people  against 
those  who  manipulate  or  falsify  Informa- 
tion they  extract  from  or  put  Into  the  cen- 
ter. 

Of  course,  It  would  be  foolish  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  data-processing  technology  to 
carry  out  important  governmental  operations 
simply  because  it  might  be  abused.  However. 
it  Is  necessary  to  fashion  an  adequate  legal 
structure  to  protect  the  public  against  mis- 
use of  Information  handling. 

In  the  past,  privacy  has  been  relatively 
easy  to  protect  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Large  quantities  of  Information  about  indi- 
viduals have  not  been  available.  Generally 
decentralized,  uncollected,  and  uncollated. 
the  available  information  has  been  relatively 
superficial,  access  to  it  has  been  difBcult  to 
-secure,  and  most  people  are  unable  to  in- 
terpret it.  During  the  hearings  held  recently 
by  two  of  the  congressional  subcommittees 
investigating  invasions  of  privacy,  however, 
revelations  concerning  tlie  widespread  iise 
of  modern  electronic  and  optical  snooping 
dertces  shocked  us 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Invasion    of    Privacy.    Edgar    S. 


Dunn,  Jr.,  a  research  analyst  for  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Incorporated,  pointed  out 
that  information  in  the  center  would  not  be 
Intelligible  to  the  snooper  as  are  the  con- 
tents of  a  manlla  folder.  Computerized  data 
require  a  machine,  a  code  book,  a  set  of  in- 
structions, and  a  technician  in  order  to  oe 
comprehended.  Presumably  Mr.  Dunn's 
thesis  Is  that  If  it  is  difficult  or  expensive 
to  gain  access  to  and  interpret  the  data  In  the 
center,  there  Is  little  likelihood  cf  anyone's 
trying  to  pry;  if  the  snooper's  cost  for  un- 
earthing a  unit  of  dirt  Increases  sufficiently, 
It  win  become  too  expensive  for  hUn  to  try 
to  violate  the  center's  integrity. 

Mr.  Dunn's  logic  fails  to  take  Into  account 
other  factors.  First,  if  all  the  information 
gathered  about  an  Individual  is  in  one  place, 
the  payoff  for  snooping  Is  sharply  enhanced. 
Thus,  although  the  cost  or  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing access  may  be  great,  the  amount  of  dirt 
available  once  access  is  gained  Is  also  great. 
Second,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  art  of  electronic  surveillance  will  con- 
tinue to  become  more  efficient  and  economi- 
cal. Third,  governmental  snooping  is  rarely 
deterred  by  cost. 

Mr.  Dunn  also  ignores  a  number  of  special 
dangers  posed  by  a  computerized  National 
Data  Center.  Ever  since  the  federal  govern- 
ment's entry  into  the  taxation  and  social 
welfare  spheres,  increasing  quantities  of  In- 
formation have  been  recorded.  Moreover,  as 
recording  processes  have  become  mechanized 
and  less  cumbersome,  there  also  has  been 
centralization  and  collation  of  information. 
In  something  akin  to  Parkinson's  Law.  the 
Increase  In  information-handling  capacity 
has  created  a  tendency  toward  more  exten- 
sive manipulation  and  analysis  of  recorded 
data,  which.  In  turn,  has  required  the  col- 
lection of  more  and  more  data.  The  creation 
of  the  Data  Center  with  electronic  storage 
and  retrieval  capacity  ■will  accelerate  this 
pattern. 

Any  Increase  In  the  amount  of  recorded 
Information  is  certain  to  Increase  the  risk 
of  errors  In  reporting  and  recording  and  in- 
dexing. Information  distortion  also  will  be 
caused  by  machine  malfunctioning.  More- 
over, people  working  with  the  data  in  Wash- 
ington or  at  a  distance  through  remote 
terminals  can  mlsu.-^e  the  information.  As  In- 
formation accumulates,  the  contents  of  an 
Individual's  computerized  dossier  will  ap- 
pear more  and  more  impressive  and  wUl  Im- 
part a  heightened  sense  of  reliability  to  the 
user,  which,  coupled  with  the  myth  of  com- 
puter Infallibility,  will  make  It  less  likely 
that  the  user  will  try  to  verify  the  recorded 
data.  This  will  be  true  despite  the  "softness" 
or  "Imprecision"  of  mvich  of  the  drita.  Our 
success  or  failure  in  life  ultimately  may  turn 
on  what  other  people  decide  to  put  into  our 
files  and  on  the  programmer's  ability,  or  in- 
ability, to  evaluate,  process,  and  Interrelate 
Information.  The  great  bulk  of  the  informa- 
tion likely  to  find  Its  way  Into  the  center 
will  be  gathered  and  processed  by  relatively 
unskilled  and  unimaginative  people  who 
lack  discrimination  and  sensitivity.  Further- 
more, a  computerized  file  has  a  certain  in- 
delible quality — adversities  cannot  be  over- 
come simply  by  the  passage  of  time. 

There  are  further  dangers.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  a  National  Data  Center  may  en- 
courage certain  federal  officials  to  engage  in 
questionable  surveillance  tactics.  For  ex- 
ample, optical  scanners — devices  ■with  the 
capacity  to  read  a  variety  of  type  fonts  or 
handwriting  at  fantastic  rates  of  speed — 
could  be  used  to  monitor  our  mail.  By  Unk- 
ing scanners  with  a  computer  system,  the  In- 
formation drawn  In  by  the  scanner  would 
be  converted  into  machine-readable  form 
and  transferred  into  the  subject's  file  in  the 
National  Data  Center. 

Then,  with  sophisticated  programming,  the 
dossiers  of  all  of  the  surveillance  subject's 
correspondents  could  be  produced  at  the 
touch  of  a  button,  and  an  appropriate  en- 


try— perhaps  "associates  with  known  crlml- 
nals"— could  be  added  to  all  of  them.  As  a 
result,  someone  who  simply  exchanges 
Christmas  cards  with  a  person  whose  mail  Is 
being  monitored  might  find  himself  under 
sxirvelllance  or  might  be  turned  down  when 
he  applies  for  a  Job  with  the  government  or 
requests  a  government  grant  or  applies  for 
some  other  governmental  benefit.  An  un- 
tested, impersonal,  and  erroneous  computer 
entry  such  as  "associates  with  known  crimi- 
nals'' has  marked  him.  and  he  is  helpless  to 
rectify  the  situation.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that 
he  would  not  even  be  aware  that  the  entry 
existed. 

These  tactics,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
coupling  wiretapping  and  computer  process- 
ing, undoubtedly  will  be  extremely  attractive 
to  overzealous  law-enforcement  officers.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  abUity  to  transfer  into  the  Na- 
tional Data  Center  quantities  of  Information 
maintained  In  nonfederal  files — credit  rat- 
ings, educational  Information  from  schools 
and  universities,  local  and  state  tax  informa- 
tion, and  medical  records — will  enable  gov- 
ernmental snoopers  to  obtain  data  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  secure  on  their  own. 

The  compUatlon  of  Information  by  un- 
skilled personnel  also  creates  serious  prob- 
lems of  accuracy.  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  Is  recorded. 
Information  can  be  entirely  accurate  and 
sufficient  in  one  context  and  wholly  Incom- 
plete and  misleading  in  another.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bare  statement  of  an  individual's 
marital  status  has  entirely  different  conno- 
tations to  the  selective  service,  a  credit  bu- 
reau, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the 
social  security  administration,  Ccnslder  a 
computer  entry  of  "divorced"  and  the  differ- 
ent embellshment  that  would  be  necessary 
m  each  of  those  contexts  to  portray  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  an  Individual's  situation. 

The  question  of  context  Is  most  graphically 
Illustrated  by  the  unexplained  and  Incom- 
plete arrest  record.  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  citi- 
zen whose  file  contains  an  entry  "arrested. 
6/1/42;  convicted  felony,  1/6/43;  three  years, 
federal  penitentiary"  would  be  given  federal 
employment  or  be  accorded  the  governmental 
courtesies  accorded  other  citizens.  Yet  the 
subject  may  simply  have  been  a  conscientious 
objector.  And  what  about  the  entry  "arrested, 
disorderly  conduct;  sentenced  six  months 
Gotham  City  Jail."  Without  further  explana- 
tion, who  would  know  that  the  person  In- 
volved was  a  civil  rights  demonstrator  whose 
conviction  was  reversed  on  appeal? 

Finally,  the  risks  to  privacy  created  by  a 
National  Data  Center  lie  not  only  in  the 
misuse  of  the  system  by  those  who  desire  to 
injure  others  or  who  can  obtain  some  per- 
sonal advantage  by  doing  so.  There  also  Is  a 
legitimate  concern  that  government  em- 
ployees in  routine  clerical  positions  will  have 
the  capacity  to  Inflict  damage  through  negli- 
gence, slopplness,  thoughtlessness,  or  sheer 
stupidity,  by  unintentionally  rendering  a 
record  inaccurate,  or  losing  it.  or  disseminat- 
ing Its  contents  to  people  not  authorized  to 
see  it. 

To  ensure  freedom  from  governmental  In- 
trusion, Congress  must  legislate  reasonably 
precise  standards  regarding  the  information 
that  can  be  recorded  in  the  National  Data 
Center.  Certain  types  of  Information  should 
not  be  recorded  even  If  it  is  technically  feasi- 
ble to  do  so  and  a  legitimate  administrative 
objective  exists.  For  example.  It  has  long 
been  "feasible."  and  from  some  vantage 
points  "desirable,"  to  require  citizens  to 
carry  and  display  passports  when  traveling 
tn  this  country,  or  to  require  universal  fin- 
gerprinting. But  we  have  not  done  so  because 
these  encroachments  on  our  liberties  are 
deemed  Inconsistent  with  the  philosophical 
fiber  of  our  society.  Likewise,  highly  per- 
sonal Information,  especially  medical  and 
psychiatric  Information,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted In  the  center  unless  human  life  de- 
pends upon  recording  It. 
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Legislation  sharply  limiting  the  Inrorma- 
Uon  which  federal  agencies  and  officials  can 
extract  from  private  citizens  Is  absolutely 
essential.  To  reinforce  these  limitations,  the 
statute  creating  the  Data  Center  should  pro- 
hibit recording  any  Information  collected 
without  specific  congressional  authorization. 
Until  the  quality  of  the  center's  operations 
.and  the  natvire  of  Its  Impact  on  Individual 
privacy  can  be  bet;er  perceived,  the  center's 
activities  should  be  restricted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  factual  data. 

The  necessary  procedural  and  technical 
safeguards  seem  to  fall  Into  two  categories: 
those  needed  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  and 
Integrity  of  the  stored  Information,  and 
those  needed  to  control  Its  dissemination. 
To  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  center's  flies, 
an  Individual  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
correct  errors  In  information  concerning  lilm. 
Perhaps  a  print-out  of  his  computer  file 
should  be  sent  to  him  once  a  year.  Admit- 
tedly, this  process  would  be  e.Tpenslve:  some 
agencies  will  argue  that  the  value  of  certain 
information  will  be  lost  If  it  is  known  that 
the  government  has  it:  and  there  might  be 
squabbles  between  citizens  and  the  Data 
Center  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  file 
that  would  entail  costly  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. Nonetheless,  the  right  of  a  citizen 
to  be  protected  against  governmental  dis- 
semination of  misinformation  Is  so  Important 
that  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  some  price 
to  preserve  It.  Instead  of  an  annual  mailing, 
citizens  could  be  given  access  to  their  flies 
on  request,  perhaps  through  a  network  of 
remote  computer  terminals  situated  In  gov- 
ernment buildings  throughout  the  country. 
What  Is  necessary  Is  a  procedure  for  periodi- 
cally determining  when  data  are  outmoded 
or  should  be  removed  from  the  file. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  access,  the  cen- 
ter's computer  hardware  and  software  must 
be  designed  to  limit  access  to  the  Informa- 
tion, A  medical  history  given  to  a  government 
doctor  In  connection  with  an  application  for 
veteran's  beneflts  should  not  be  available  to 
federal  employees  not  legitimately  Involved 
In  processing  the  application.  One  soluUon 
may  be  to  store  Information  according  to  Its 
senslU'.ity  or  Its  accessibility,  or  both.  Then, 
governmental  officials  can  be  assigned  access 
keys  that  will  let  them  reach  only  those  por- 
tions of  the  center's  flies  that  are  relevant 
to  their  particular  governmental  function. 

Everyone  directing  an  Inquiry  to  the  cen- 
ter or  seeking  to  deposit  Information  In  It 
should  be  required  to  identify  himself.  Fin- 
ger- or  voice-prints  ulUmately  may  be  the 
best  form  of  Identification.  As  snooping  tech- 
niques become  more  sophisticated,  svstems 
may  even  be  needed  to  counter  the  possibility 
of  forgery  or  duplication:  perhaps  an  answer- 
back system  or  a  combination  of  finger-  and 
voice-prints  will  be  necessary.  In  addition 
the  center  should  be  equipped  with  protec- 
tor flies  to  record  the  Identity  of  inquirers 
and  these  flies  should  be  audited  to  unearth 
misuse  of  the  system.  It  probably  will  also 
be  necessary  to  audit  the  programs  control- 
ling the  manipulation  of  the  flies  and  access 
to  the  system  to  make  sure  that  no  one  has 
inserted  a  secret  "door"  o'  a  password  per- 
mltUng  entry  to  the  data  by  unauthorized 
personnel.  It  is  frightening  to  realize  that  at 
present  there  apparently  is  no  foolproof  way 
to  prevent  occasional  "monitor  Intrusion"  in 
large  daU-processlng  systems.  Additional 
protection  against  these  risks  can  be  achieved 
by  exercising  greet  care  In  selecting  program- 
ming personnel. 

In  the  future,  sophisticated  connections 
between  the  center  and  federal  offices 
throughout  the  country  and  between  the  fed- 
eral center  and  numerous  state,  local,  and 
private  centers  probably  will  exist.  As  a  re- 
sult. Information  will  move  into  and  out  of 
the  center  over  substantial  distances  by  tele- 
phone lines  or  microwave  relays.  The  centers 
"network"  character  will  require  information 
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to  be  protected  against  wiretapping  and  other 
forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping.  Transmis- 
sion In  the  clear  undoubtedly  will  have  to  be 
proscribed,  and  data  In  machine-readable 
form  will  have  to  be  scrambled  or  further  en- 
coded so  that  they  can  be  rendered  Intelligible 
only  by  a  decoding  process  built  Into  the  sys- 
tem s  authorized  terminals.  Although  it  may 
not  be  worth  the  effort  or  expense  to  develop 
completely  breakproof  codes,  sufficient  scram- 
bling or  coding  to  make  it  expensive  for  an 
eavesdropper  to  Intercept  the  center's  trans- 
mission will  be  necessary.  If  Information  in 
the  center  Is  arranged  according  to  sensitivity 
or  accessibility,  the  most  efficient  procedure 
may  be  to  use  codes  of  different  degrees  of 
complexity. 

At  a  minimum,  congressional  action  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  the  appropriate  balance 
between  the  needs  of  the  national  govern- 
ment In  accumulating,  processing,  and  dis- 
seminating Information  and  the  right  of  in- 
dividual privacy.  This  legislation  must  be  re- 
inforced by  statutory  civil  remedies  and  penal 
sanctions. 

Testimony  before  Congress  concerning  the 
intrusive  activities  of  the  Post  Office,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  gives  us  cause  to 
balk  at  delegating  authority  over  the  Data 
Center  to  any  of  the  agencies  that  have  a 
stake  in  the  content  of  data  collected  by  the 
government.  Some  federal  personnel  are  al- 
ready Involved  In  mall-cover  ofjeratlons,  elec- 
tronic bugging,  wiretapping,  and  other  Inva- 
sions of  privacy,  and  undoubtedly  they  would 
try  to  crack  the  security  of  any  Data  Center 
that  maintains  Information  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis.  Thus  It  would  be  folly  to  leave  the 
center  in  the  bands  of  any  agency  whose  em- 
ployees are  known  to  engage  In  antlprlvacy 
activities.  Similarly,  the  center  must  be  kept 
away  from  government  officials  who  are  likely 
to  become  so  entranced  with  operating 
sophisticated  machinery  and  manipulating 
large  masses  of  data  that  they  will  not  respect 
an  Individual's  right  to  privacy. 

The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable:  control 
over  the  center  must  be  lodged  outside  ex- 
isting channels.  A  new,  completely  inde- 
pendent agency,  bureau,  or  office  should  b.'; 
established — perhaps  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Census  Bureau  or  the  National  Archives— to 
formulate  poUcy  under  whatever  legislative 
guidelines  are  enacted  to  ensure  the  privacy 
of  all  citizens.  The  organization  would  oper- 
ate the  center,  regulate  the  nature  of  the 
information  that  can  be  recorded  and  stored. 
Insure  its  accuracy,  and  protect  the  center 
-against  breaches  of  security. 

The  new  agency's  ability  to  avoid  becom- 
ing a  captive  of  the  governmental  units 
lislng  the  center  would  be  crucial.  Perhaps 
with  proper  staffing  and  well-delineated  lines 
of  authority  to  Congress  or  the  President,  the 
center  could  achieve  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence needed  to  protect  Individuals 
against  governmental  or  private  misuse  of 
information  in  the  center.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum,  the  center  cannot  become 
an  island  unto  Itself,  populated  by  techno- 
crats whose  conduct  is  shielded  by  the  al- 
leged omniscience  of  the  machines  they  man- 
age and  who  are  neither  responsive  nor  re- 
sponsible to  anyone. 

The  proposed  agency  should  be  established 
before  the  center  Is  planned.  To  date,  there 
has  been  virtually  no  meaningful  exchange 
among  scientists,  technicians.  legal  experts, 
and  government  people  on  the  implications 
of  the  center.  The  center  also  might  consider 
supporting  some  of  the  planned  nonfederal 
computer  networks,  such  as  the  Interunlver- 
slty  Communications  Council's  (EDUCOM) 
plan  to  link  the  major  universities  together, 
using  them  as  models  or  operating  labora- 
tories to  test  procedures  and  hardware  for 
the  federal  center. 

To  satisfy  those  who  argue  for  fhe  early 
establishment  of  a  purely  statistical  Dati 
Center,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  proposed 


agency  to  set  up  a  modest  center  la  which 
information  which  does  not  invade  privacy 
could  be  made  available  to  government  offi- 
cials, educators,  and  private  researchers 
Other  federal  agencies  might  establish  satel- 
lite centers  that  would  contain  Information 
too  sensitive  to  be  recorded  In  the  statistlcul 
center  during  that  Institution's  formative 
period,  although  the  data  in  sateUites  ultl- 
mately  might  be  transferred  to  the  national 
center. 

The  threat  to  Individual  privacy  posed  b- 
the  computer  comes  from  the  private  secto'r 
as  well  as  the  proposed  federal  Data  Center 
Each  year  state  and  local  governments,  edu- 
cational institutions,  trade  associations  and 
industrial  firms  establish  data  centers' that 
collect  and  store  quantities  of  inforruation 
about  individuals.  Because  the  high  cost  of 
computer  installation  forces  many  organi- 
zations to  operate  on  a  time-share  basis,  the 
nonfederal  centers  pose  a  special  danger  to 
privacy.  Without  effective  screening  and 
built-in  security  devices,  one  participant,  ac- 
cidentally or  deliberately,  may  Invade  and 
extract  or  alter  the  computer  flies  of  another 
participant.  Moreover,  because  many  ume- 
share  sj-stems  operate  over  large  geographic 
areas,  their  transmissions  will  be  vulnerable 
to  upping  or  malicious  destrucUon  unless 
they  are  scrambled  or  encoded.  Right  now  a 
mailing  list  contaimng  150  to  170  million 
names,  accompanied  by  addresses  and  flnan- 
cial  data,  is  being  compiled.  The  list  is  so 
structured  that  it  yields  subllsts  of  people 
in  various  vocational  and  avocational  cate- 
gories. Where  the  necessary  information  to 
produce  this  monster  came  from  and  how 
one  gets  off  the  list  are  mysteries. 

Currently  there  are  more  than  two  thou- 
sand independent  credit  bureaus  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  whose  flies  are  being 
computerized.  Eventually,  these  bureaus  will 
make  a  network  of  their  computers,  creating 
a  ready  source  of  detailed  information  about 
an  individual's  finances.  The  accuracy  of 
these  records  will  become  increasingly  cru- 
cial; an  honest  dispute  between  a  consumer 
and  a  retailer  over  a  bill  may  produce  an 
unexplained  and  unexpungealDle  "no  paV 
evaluation  in  the  computer  and  result  in 
considerable  damage  to  the  buyer's  credit 
rating. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee, the  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Identification  and  Intelligence  System  de- 
scribed a  data  bank  containing"  files  on 
"known"  criminals  that  ultimately  will  con- 
tain millions  of  entries.  He  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  exchange  information  with  policj? 
officials  in  other  states  as  soon  as  the  state 
systems  could  be  meshed.  If  this  system  is 
tied  into  the  National  Data  Center"  or  New 
York's  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  or  welfare 
agencies,  it  would  permit  someone  to  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  computer  file  of  "known" 
criminals,  find  an  entry  under  the  name  of 
his  subject,  and  rely  on  that  entry  to  the 
subject's  detriment  without  attempting  to 
verify  its  accuracy. 

Congress  should  consider  the  need  for  ieg- 
lElatlon  setting  standards  to  be  met  by  non- 
federal computer  organizations  in  providing 
information  about  private  persons  and  re- 
straining federal  officers  from  access  to  cer- 
tain types  of  Information  from  nonfederal 
data  centers.  Nonfederal  systems  should  be 
required  to  install  some  protective  devices 
and  procedures.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
Congress  should  necessarily  Impose  the  same 
controls  on  nonfederal  systems  that  It  may 
choose  to  Impose  on  the  federal  center.  But 
a  protector  file  to  record  the  source  of  in- 
quiries and  modest  encoding  would  probably 
prevent  wide-scale  abuse,  although  security 
needs  vary  from  system  to  system.  Since  se- 
curity may  be  facilitated  by  installing  pro- 
tective devices  in  the  computer  hardware 
itself,  the  possible  need  for  regulation  of 
certain  aspects  of  computer  manufacturing 
also  should  be  taken  into  account. 
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The  possibility  of  regulating  transmission 
between  federal  and  nonfederal  centers  and 
the  Interaction  among  nonfederal  centers 
also  should  be  considered.  The  specter  of  a 
federal  agency,  such  as  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, reaching  into  a  citizen's  medical 
file  in  a  data  center  operated  by  a  network 
of  hospitals  to  augment  the  federal  center's 
aie  is  a  disturbing  one,  Reguatlng  the  secu- 
rity of  the  transmissions  and  Imposing  sanc- 
tions for  noncompliance  and  eavesdropping 
would  preserve  individual  privacy  against 
governmental  snooping  and  bureaucratic 
splnelessness  or  perfldy. 


A  GREAT  MOMENT  FOR  L.  B.  J. 
AND  AMERICA  AT  THE  CHAMIZAL 
CEREMONIES 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  TexEis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  returned  to  Washington 
following  a  triumphant  visit  to  El  Paso 
and  Juarez.  Mexico. 

The  thousands  of  wildly  enthusiastic 
Mexicans  and  Americans  who  greeted 
Pre.sident  Johnson  and  President  Diaz 
Ordaz  symbolized  the  warmth  and  good 
will  enjoyed  and  shared  by  the  two  na- 
tions. 

Those  of  us  who  were  there  will  long 
remember  the  clouds  of  confetti  and  the 
tumultuous  reception  which  greeted  the 
two  heads  of  state. 

It  was  a  moment  of  pride  felt  by  all 
Americans  and  all  Mexicans.  And  it  must 
have  been  a  moment  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  President  Johnson  who  has  worked 
long  and  hard  to  settle  the  Chamizal 
controversy. 

As  the  President  said,  the  Chamizal 
settlement  demonstrates  eloquently  that 
the  United  States  keeps  its  word  and 
honors  its  commitments. 

We  can  now  look  forward  to  a  new  era 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  an  era  free 
of  controversy  that  has  long  been  a  point 
of  friction. 

And  as  the  President  declared,  this 
agreement  can  "stand  as  testimony  to 
the  world  of  what  two  nations,  working 
toeether,  can  accomplish." 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  newspaper  report  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  that  describes 
a  truly  historic  moment  in  Mexican- 
American  relations: 
Crowds  Cheer  Johnson  in  Mexico  Visit — 

Two  Presidents  Hah.  TEruMPH  of  Reason 

IN  Border  Dispute 

(By  Garnett  D.  Horner) 

JfAREZ.  Mexico, — President  Johnson  hailed 
realignment  of  the  US-Mexico  border  In 
Mexico's  favor  yesterday  as  an  example  of  the 
United  States  keeping  a  commitment. 

His  speech  came  after  a  tumultuous  recep- 
tion from  thousands  of  cheering,  wildly  surg- 
ing Mexicans  as  he  and  Mexican  President 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  rode  In  a  motorcade 
through  Jam-packed  Juarez  streets. 

Johnson  did  not  mention  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

But  he  obviously  had  that  In  mind  when 
he  said: 

"On  other  occasions  I  have  said  that  It  la 


lmp>ortant  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  both 
our  friends  and  our  enemies  believe  we  In  the 
United  States  mean  what  we  say.  Here  In  El 
Chamizal  we  have  honored  our  pledged  word. 
And  we  will  continue  to  honor  all  our  other 
commitments. 

DIAZ   ORDAZ    CITES    TAUtS 

Diaz  Ordaz  may  have  had  the  Vietnam 
war  in  mind,  too.  when  he  said  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  "know  that  international 
conflict,  whatever  Its  magnitude,  can  be 
solved  when  the  parties  Involved  sit  at  the 
table  of  reasoned  and  reasonable  discus- 
sions 

But  the  speeches  of  both  Presidents  were 
centered  on  the  century-old  Chamizal 
boundary  dispute  and  its  settlement. 

Diaz  Ordaz  said  the  settlement  is  "an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  achieved  when  reason, 
good  will  and  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
friendship  between  peoples,  prevail. 

The  two  Presidents  were  cheered  by  thou- 
sands of  people  as  they  rode  in  a  motorcade 
through  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  over  the  new- 
border  through  Juarez. 

On  the  American  side,  the  crowds  were  en- 
thusiastic but  orderly.  Once  across  the  bor- 
der, the  motorcade  route  became  chaotic. 

Clouds  of  confetti  flooded  down  to  cover 
and  nearly  fill  the  open  convertible  in  which 
Johnson  and  Diaz  Ordaz  were  riding. 

The  crowds  surged  from  the  sidewalks  to 
run  alongside  tlie  presidential  car  and  one 
greeter  gripped  Johnsons  band  so  hard  the 
President  winced.  Many  youths  hitched  rides 
on  the  hoods  and  trunks  of  cars  In  the  proces- 
sion. At  times,  the  motorcade  was  stalled  by 
the  crush. 

SOLOIEBS    HOLD    BACK    CROWD 

As  the  Presidents  approached  the  Chamizal 
Monument  where  they  spoke.  Mexican  sol- 
diers lining  the  street  held  the  crowds  In 
check. 

On  leaving  the  El  Paso  airport,  the  Presi- 
dents stopped  at  a  motel  bordering  the  air- 
port for  Johnson  to  speak  to  a  conference  on 
the  problems  of  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent. 

Johnson  reviewed  civil  rights,  poverty  and 
other  programs  he  hailed  as  aiding  Mexican- 
Americans  as  well  as  other  Americans. 

"We  did  all  this  amidst  a  sea  of  contro- 
versy," he  said.  "That  was  to  be  expected.  So 
far  as  I  can  determine,  no  president  has  ever 
done  anything  worthwhile  without  contro- 
versy. I  would  rather  be  controversial  than 
complacent." 

At  the  Chamizal  Monument  grounds,  a 
strong  breeze  blew  up  and  by  the  time  Diaz 
Ordaz  spoke,  following  Johnson,  it  was  whip- 
ping dust  from  the  surrounding  desert-Uke 
country  Into  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 

Just  a  short  ride  from  the  monument,  the 
motorcade  stopped  at  the  boundary  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  new  Bridge  of  the 
Americas. 

Johnson  raised  the  American  flag  and  Diaz 
Ordaz  raised  the  Mexican  flag  on  their  re- 
spective sides  of  the  line.  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Diaz  cut  a  white  ribbon  to  open  the 
bridge  officially. 

Using  his  left  hand,  Johnson  shook  hands 
with  several  people  as  the  ceremony  at  the 
bridge  ended.  He  held  his  right  hand  down 
at  his  side.  Apparently  It  had  been  squeezed 
painfully  hard  by  some  of  the  well-wishers 
along  the  earlier  motorcade  route. 

The  two  Presidents  said  goodbye  at  the 
bridge.  The  Johnsons  sped  off  over  the  free- 
way route  to  the  El  Paso  airport,  avoiding 
the  crowds  of  downtown  Juarez  and  El  Paso. 

By  2:47  p,m.  (4:47  EDT) .  the  President 
was  In  the  air  in  his  small  Jetstar  plane, 
bound  for  the  LBJ  ranch  near  Johnson  City. 
Tex  He  was  expected  to  rest  and  work  there 
over    an    extended    weekend. 

Chamizal  Is  an  area  that  was  a  part  of 
El  Paso,  until  2  am.  EDT  yesterday  when  a 
new  International  boundary  went  into  effect. 


An  1864  flood  caused  the  Rio  Grande, 
marking  the  border,  to  move  southward. 
Mexico  laid  claim  to  land  north  of  the  new 
river  bed.  Tlie  United  States  agreed  In  I&IO 
to  arbitration  of  the  dispute,  girtng  Mexico 
a  net  gain  of  437  acres.  The  Chamizal  Treaty 
was  signed  in  1963.  and  in  recent  years,  time 
has  been  spent  In  relocating  people,  shifting 
railroads,  roads,  building  new  bridges  and  a 
new  concrete  channel  for  the  relocated  Rio 
Grande  to  keep  it  from  shifting  again. 

Johnson  and  President  Diaz  Oraaz.  who 
had  been  his  guest  In  Washington  for  two 
days,  flew  here  yesterday  to  ce)ebrate  the  new 
boundary  and  sign  formal  proclamations. 

Johnson  recalled  that  for  almost  a  centtiry 
the  word  'Chamizar'  stood  for  dispute  and 
disagreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  a  speech  during  the  ceremony  at 
Mexico's  new  Chamizal  Monument. 

"Yet  in  the  last  four  years."  he  said.  "It  has 
become — for  both  our  peoples — an  inspiring 
symbol  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect.  An 
old  argument  has  been  ended.  More  impor- 
tantly, a  lasting  bond  has  been  forged 
between  our  two  countries. 

"Let  this  monument,  and  this  place,  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  world  of  what  two  na- 
tions, working  together,  can  accomplish. 

"Too  many  times  the  world  has  seen  dis- 
puted boundaries  changed  through  force.  El 
Chamizal  stands  as  a  shining  example  of  how 
such  matters  should  be  settled." 

Johnson  said  an  "alien  doctrine"  (meaning 
communism)  Is  threatening  today  t.ie  prin- 
ciple of  "respect  for  the  rights  of  others" 
that  is  the  foundation  of  peace  in  the  world 

"We  see  it  at  work,"  he  said,  "in  the  sub- 
version and  concealed  aggression  In  Bolivia. 
Venezuela  and  other  countries.  The  challenge 
has  confronted  the  American  stales  with 
hard  choices." 

In  words  obviously  meant  to  apply  to  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  the  western  hemisphere,  he 
added: 

"Our  concern  and  our  commitments  are 
not  always  easy  to  uphold.  But  we  cannot 
abandon  them  simply  because  the  price  Is 
high  or  the  going  Is  rough. 

"If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  done  so,  the 
United  States,  as  we  know  it  today,  would  not 
exist," 


HALPERN  ASKS  FAIRPLAY  FOR 
OLDER   WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tampore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
other  forms  of  discrimination,  we  have 
so  far  neglected  to  act  on  one  form  which 
can  affect  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans. 

I  refer  to  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, which  has  shoved  many  thou- 
sands of  skilled,  competent  people  into 
a  backwash  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 
I  do  not  refer  to  aged  or  unemployable 
people,  but  to  those  in  the  bracket  we  can 
call  "older"— from  45  to  65  years  of  age. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
during  this  session  to  end  such  discrimi- 
nation, and  to  increase  the  chances  of 
these  older  workers  for  fair  treatment 
and  economic  security.  Among  these 
measures  is  my  own  bill,  H.R.  13283. 

We  dare  not  allow  legislation  of  this 
great  imiKirtance  to  be  lost  in  the  rush  to 
end  this  session.  I  feel  that  our  work  for 
this  year  will  not  be  done  imtll  we  have 
acted  to  right  this  wrong. 

Nearly  a  million  Americans,  who  are 
far  from  old  after  the  age  of  45.  are  out 
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of  work.  Many  thousands  of  these  men 
and  women  are  not  yet  ready  for  vol- 
untary retirement,  but  they  have  been 
elbowed  out  of  productivity  by  a  youth 
fixation  which  Ignores  their  skills  and 
capabilities. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  as  medical 
science  advances  in  its  efforts  to  make 
lives  longer,  healthier,  and  more  produc- 
tive, commerce  and  industry  seems  to 
push  the  age  ceiling  lower  and  lower. 

Not  so  long  ago.  a  man  of  35  was  at 
the  portal  of  middle  age.  Now,  with  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  modern  med- 
icine, he  is  still  young.  Once,  a  man  of 
50  was  in  his  declining  years,  and  could 
not  expect  to  live  much  longer.  Now.  he 
can  be  at  the  creast  of  his  skills  and 
effectiveness.  Yet  the  arbitrary  age  limit 
set  by  many  employers  discards  these 
capabilities  and  ignores  these  skills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  fact  that  involuntary  retire- 
ment for  men  and  women  not  ready  for 
it  mentally  or  physically  is  more  than  a 
personal  tragedy  for  the  individuals  in- 
volved. It  is  also  a  loss  to  the  Nation, 
which  has  need  of  their  knowledge  and 
their  capabilities. 

Though  it  is  true  that  almost  half  the 
States  have  enacted  laws  against  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  many  find 
themselves  without  sufficient  funds  and 
proper  facilities  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  these  laws.  An  overall  Federal  um- 
brella must  be  set  up  to  assure  all  of  our 
older  people  of  this  kind  of  protection 
We  must  have  legislation  to  perform 
two  basic  functions:  it  must  prevent 
arbitrar>-  discrimination  because  of  age 
alone  in  employment,  in  the  operations  of 
labor  unions,  and  in  the  procedures  of 
employment  agencies. 

It  must  go  beyond  that,  and  touch  off 
broad,  deep  new  studies  to  seek  out  the 
situations  in  which  age  bias  effects 
Americans,  and  to  perfect  ways  of  end- 
ing it.  There  must  also  be  legislation  to 
study  ways  in  which  the  skills  and  serv- 
ices of  older,  competent  workers  can  be 
better  utilized,  and  channels  of  com- 
munication must  be  worked  out  for  co- 
operation of  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
gional. State,  local,  and  other  agencies 
to  further  the  aims  of  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  immediate 
thought  to  this  critical  need,  so  that  this 
House  can  take  the  necessaiy  action  on 
it  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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A     GOOD     MORTGAGE     IDEA     WAS 
STARTED  IN  S.   1492 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  the  Practical  Builder  magazine 
printed  an  interesting  and  useful  article 
about  the  proposal  forwarded  by  Sena- 
tors Sparkman  and  Tower  to  establish 
a  central  mortgage  facility.  I  would  like 


to  incorporate  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

A    Good    Mortgack    Idea    Was    Started    in 
S.   1492 
(Editorial  by  James  J.  Shapiro) 
After  a  lot  of  sweat,  the  NAHB  has  finally 
Ironed  out  a  plan  to  create  a  central  mort- 
gage   facility    and    help    alleviate    cycles    of 
tight  housing  money.  The  plan  was  outlined 
In  Senate  Bill  1492  and  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Sen.  Sparkman  and  Sen.  Tower. 

Basic  elements  of  the  proposal  are  sound. 
The  NAHB  plan  would  expand  an  existing 
secondary  mortgage  organization  (FNMA)  In- 
stead of  trying  to  create  one  from  scratch. 
The  bin  would  enable  Fannie  Mae  to  pur- 
chase conventional  80%  mortgages  In  addi- 
tion to  their  traditional  FHA  and  VA  opera- 
tions. 

FNMA  would  then  sell  participation  cer- 
tificates in  this  mortgage  pool  to  Investors. 
The  certificates  would  have  a  fixed  price, 
probably  $1000  each,  but  they  would  be  a 
completely  negotiable  security. 

A  new  board  of  directors  for  FNMA  would 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  President  of  FNMA  and  Secretary  of 
HMD.  With  their  new  responsibilities,  these 
top  policy  makers  would  be  immediately 
aware  of  how  their  fiscal  decisions  affect  the 
mortgage  market. 

Another  provision  would  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  authority  to  deal  In  FNMA 
obligations  on  a  permanent  basis  Instead  of 
Its  present  temporary  situation. 

Senate  bill  1492  Is  not  without  controver- 
sial proposalls.  Besides  Its  basic  tenet  of  uti- 
lizing a  quasi-federal  organization  as  a 
foundation,  the  current  plan  would  make 
the  FNMA  president  a  direct  appointee  of 
the  President,  not  of  HUD.  As  expected.  Sec. 
Weaver  Is  not  enthusiastic.  In  addition,  there 
Is  no  finalized  plan  on  how  the  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  FNMA  could  be  In- 
spected to  meet  standards  for  government 
backing. 

There's  another  reason  why  1492  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  rough  sledding.  Several  other 
secondary  mortgage  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  financial  conamunlty — each,  of 
course,  with  a  special  Interest: 

S&L"s  would  like  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  sell  a  negotiable  note  cover- 
ing an  S&L  mortgage  pool.  The  obligation 
would  be  backed  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insiirance  Corp.  and  payments  would 
take  precedence  over  shareholders. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  would 
like  to  act  under  a  federal  charter  so  that 
member  banks  can  Issue  a  participating  cer- 
tificate In  an  ABA  mortgage  pool. 

The  Home  Manufacturers  Association  has 
developed  a  private  secondary  mortgage  plan 
backed  by  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance 
Corp.  of  Milwaukee.  Initial  capital  would  be 
raised  from  major  suppliers  of  building 
products. 

Although  longtime  builder  ally  Sen.  Spark- 
man sponsored  1492,  it  doesn't  look  Uke  he 
will  vigorously  fight  for  passage  unless  there 
is  some  kind  of  meeting  of  the  minds  among 
these  other  financial  Interests. 

This  compromise  should  not  be  difficult 
because  each  proposal.  In  the  long  run,  IS 
striving  for  the  same  thing.  First,  Is  an  effort 
to  get  Congress  to  pass  secondary  mortgage 
legislation  right  now,  rather  than  during  a 
time  of  tight  money.  It  Is  unlikely  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  a  sound  and  durable  bill 
during  a  period  of  panic  and  clamor. 

Second,  is  the  effort  to  make  the  mortgage 
a  more  appealing  Instrument  for  investors. 
Pension  and  trust  fund  administrators  Invest 
only  5%  of  their  total  bankroll  (almost  $90 
billion)  In  the  mortgage  market  compared 
to  55%  In  stocks.  Participation  certificates  in 
a  secondary  mortgage  market  give  Investors 


the   liquidity   they   seek   without  having  to 
service  the  mortgages. 

BUT    HERE'S   THE    BIGGEST    STUMBLINO   BLOCK  TO 
A  NATIONAL  HOUSING  BANK 

What's  been  hindering  a  compromise  plan? 
The  biggest  stumbling  block  to  a  single 
plan  supported  by  all  elements  of  the  build- 
Ing  and  mortgage  Industry  Is  the  usual  prob. 
lem  of  communications.  Despite  all  of  the 
painstaking  and  detailed  work  by  secondary 
mortgage  planners,  we  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  agree  on  a  name  for  what  we  are  talkiruj 
about. 

Although  the  plans  may  be  very  similar 
In  concept,  some  call  it  a  "mortgage  pool," 
others  tag  It  a  "government  institution."  The 
NAHB  has  backhand-named  its  idea  a  "Cen- 
tral  Mortgage  Facility"  which  Is  neither  ex- 
planatory  nor  appealing. 

In  the  meetings  and  In  the  corridors  at  the 
recent  NAHB  Washington  Spring  Board  meet- 
ing, I  heard  the  very  same  plan  referred  to  as 
■"The  New  Fannie  Mae,  The  Facility  Idea 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Plan." 
Certainly  If  everyone  were  talking  about  the 
same  thing,  there  might  be  a  better  chance  of 
creating  It. 

To  create  as  descriptive  a  title  as  possible, 
one  that's  crisp  and  will  have  wider  appeal 
to  aU  types  of  Investors.  PB  proposes  the 
name  of:  National  Housing  Bank.  No 
special  Interests  can  be  Interpreted,  and  It 
Implies  federal  backing  without  over  Involve- 
ment. 

We  could  take  a  tip  from  the  much  pub- 
licized Sen.  Percy  housing  plan  which  Is  quite 
complex  and  contains  many  provisions  al- 
ready on  the  books  under  existing  FHA  pro- 
grams. But  the  monicker,  "National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation,"  has  helped  It 
achieve  favorable  recognition. 

An  expanded  secondary  mortgage  market 
needs  wide-spread  support  both  from  Con- 
gress and  the  financial  community.  To 
achieve  this  support  and  to  work  for  a  plan 
which  Is  acceptable  to  all  segments  of  the 
housing  Industry,  let's  first  get  on  the  same 
frequency  with  a  "National  Housing  Bank  " 
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NEW  YORK  AND  WISCONSIN  CON- 
GRESSMEN CRITICIZE  AMERICAN 
LEAGUE  FOR  FAILURE  TO  CON- 
SIDER BUFFALO  AND  MILWALTKEE 
IN  ITS  EXPANSION  PLAN 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Javits],  the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin 
FMr.  Reuss  and  Mr.  Zablocki],  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York    [Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  DuLSKi.  and  Mr.  Smith  1,  and  myself, 
I  am  includins  the  following  statement 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 
Although  the  baseball  industry  is  exempted 
from   anti-trust   laws.   Congress   has  so   far 
permitted  It  to  run  its  own  affairs.  But  this 
privilege   carries   with   It  the  corresponding 
duty  to  act  fairly  and  responsibly  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Reported  action  of  the  American 
League    In    awarding    expansion    franchises 
without  giving  Buffalo.  Milwaukee,  and  other 
Interested  cities  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
is  most  Inconsistent  with  baseball's  respon- 
sibilities. 

We  bslieve  the  American  League  shou'.d 
withhold  final  approval  of  these  franchises 
until   this   Is   corrected   and    ask    that   both 


major  leagues  give  assurances  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  will  be  given  adequate  notice 
and  a  full  opportunity  to  present  their  cases 
at  a  fair  hearing  before  ruiy  expansion  fran- 
chises are  awarded. 

Buffalo's  plans  to  build  a  new  stadium  to 
be  ready  for  the  1970  season  are  well  along. 
with  the  cost  and  site  study  to  be  completed 
by  the  first  of  December  and  with  both  par- 
ties behind  the  efiort.  The  New  York  signers 
of  this  statement  assume  that  the  Niagara 
Frontier,  with  its  population  rank,  its  im- 
portance as  a  major  television  market,  and 
Its  great  record  of  support  of  the  AFL  Bills 
and  other  sports,  would  receive  primary  con- 
sideration In  any  expansion  move  by  either 
league. 

BUFFALO  AREA  POLLS  SHOW 
JOHNSON  DROP 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
our  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  today's  New 
York  Times.  It  reports  on  a  recent  opin- 
ion poll  and  reveals  that  in  my  home 
county,  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  63  percent  of 
the  people  believe  that  President  John- 
son is  doing  either  a  good  or  excellent 
job.  This  poll  confirms  my  own  feeling 
for  the  situation.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  substantial  support  in  western 
New  York  and  that  most  people  feel  that 
he  is  doing  a  very  good  job  in  a  difBcult 
situation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  article  at  this  point 
in  this  Record: 
Buffalo   Area   Polls   Show   Johnson  Drop 

Two  polls  In  the  Buffalo  area  this  year  In- 
dicate that  President  Johnson  has  lost 
ground  on  voters  opinion  on  how  he  Is  han- 
dling the  Presidency,  but  that  63  per  cent 
still  believe  he  Is  doing  a  good  or  excellent 
Job. 

A  John  Kraft  poll  completed  last  week 
found  that  11  per  cent  of  500  voters  ques- 
tioned In  Erie  County  said  Mr.  Johnson  was 
doing  an  "excellent"  job,  while  52  per  cent 
said  he  was  doing  a  "pretty  good"  job.  A  total 
of  23  per  cent  answered  "not  too  good"  and 
12  per  cent  answered  "poor." 

A  similar  poll  last  May  produced  these  re- 
sults: 16  per  cent,  excellent:  59  per  cent,  pret- 
ty good;  16  per  cent,  not  too  good;  5  per  cent, 
poor. 

Questioned  In  the  most  recent  poll  about 
the  President's  policies  In  Vietnam,  24  per 
cent  said  they  "agreed"  with  the  President, 
while  23  per  cent  said  he  was  not  handling 
the  situation  well.  A  total  of  43  per  cent  said 
they  partly  agreed  with  Mr,  Johnson's  Viet- 
nam policy. 

In  the  May  poll,  where  the  question  was 
worded  differently,  51  per  cent  said  they  fa- 
vored Mr.  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  and  41 
per  cent  said  they  opposed  It, 


PRESIDENTS    JOHNSON    AND    DIAZ 
ORDAZ  END  CENTURY-OLD  DISPUTE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matt«r. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  President  Johnson  and  Mexican 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  formerly  ended  the 
105  year  Chamizal  dispute  betv.een  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

While  a  simple  stroke  of  the  pen 
marked  the  peaceful  settlement  of  this 
seemingly  insoluble  controversy,  it  took 
acts  of  great  political  courage  and  pa- 
tient negotiation  by  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  to  reach  an  ac- 
cord. 

The  437-acre  tract  known  as  the 
Chamizal  was  taken  from  Mexico  by  a 
change  in  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  has  been  returned  to  Mexico  by  an 
important  change  of  course  in  our  policy. 
In  returning  to  Mexico  what  was  right- 
fully hers,  President  Johnson  breathed 
life  into  a  U.S.  commitment  to  abide  by 
a  decision  of  the  1910  Chamizal  Conven- 
tion. 

America's  honor  and  pledge  have  been 
kept — and  once  again  the  world  has  been 
shown  that  the  United  States  abides  by 
its  solemn  commitments — even  when  the 
price  is  high. 

We  have  paid  the  price  in  the  Chamizal 
settlement — and  we  have  earned  the 
close  friendship  of  a  valued  neighbor. 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  and 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  and  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  resolving  the  bitter  dis- 
pute which  has  aggravated  our  relations 
these  many  years. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  President  Johnson's  inspir- 
ing remarks  of  last  Saturday  at  the 
Chamizal  Monument: 

Text  or  the  Remarks  or  the  President  at 
THE  Chamizal  Monument 
Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen: 

For  almost  a  century,  the  word  "Chamizal" 
stood  for  dispute  and  disagreement  between 
the  tJnlted  States  and  Mexico. 

Yet  in  the  last  four  years.  It  has  become — 
for  both  our  peoples — an  Inspiring  symbol 
of  friendship  and  mutual  respect.  An  old 
argument  has  ended.  More  importantly,  a 
lasting  bond  has  been  forged  between  our 
two  countries.  This  Is  a  proud  achievement. 
Let  this  monument,  and  this  place  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  world  of  what  two  na- 
tions,  working   together,   can   accomplish. 

Too  many  times  the  world  has  seen  dis- 
puted boundaries  changed  through  force. 
El  Chamizal  stands  as  a  shining  example  of 
how  such  matters  should  be  settled. 

For  the  last  half  century,  each  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  has  faced  the  moral 
Issue  of  America's  commitment  to  the  Cham- 
izal Convention  of  1910.  In  that  treaty,  we 
agreed  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitral  com- 
mission "shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
both   governments,   and   without  appeal." 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  all  the  legal 
history  that  has  transpired  since  then.  But 
I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  proud  that  the 
plain  language  of  the  Convention  of  1910 
has  become  a  reality  in  this  Administration. 
On  other  occasions  I  have  said  that  it  Is 
important  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that 
both  our  friends  and  our  enemies  believe 
that  we  in  the  United  States  mean  what  we 
say.  Here  in  El  Chamizal  we  have  honored 
our  pledged  word  And  we  uill  continue  to 
honor  all   our  other  commitments. 

The  great  Mexican  patriot.  Benito  Juarez, 
said:  "Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  Is 
peace."  That  principle  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  hemispheric  relations. 


A  generation  ago.  fascism  threatened  that 
principle.  Today  It  Is  another  alien  doctrine. 
W^e  see  it  at  work  in  the  subversion  and 
concealed  aggression  in  Bolivia,  Venezuela, 
and  other  countries.  The  challenge  has  con- 
fronted the  American  States  with  hard 
choices.  And  we  know  that  the  American 
States  must  stand  together  if  we  are  to  as- 
sure that  the  weak  are  protected,  that  might 
does  not  make  right,  that  our  peoples  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  democratic  choice. 

Our  concern  and  our  commitments  are 
not  always  easy  to  uphold.  But  we  cannot 
abandon  them  simply  because  the  price  is 
high  or  the  going  Is  rough. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  done  so.  the 
United  States,  as  we  know  it  today,  would  not 
exist.  .,     , 

If  Benito  Juarez  had  done  so,  Mexico 
would  not  be  Mexico. 

But  we  have  been  true  to  our  principles 
Though  we  have  followed  our  separate  stars. 
we  meet  here  today  as  two  neighbors  strong 
ard  prosperous,  at  peace  with  one  another 

This  Is  the  final  act  of  a  long  drama.  It 
is  a  fulfillment  possible  only  to  those  who 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  so  Insure 

their  own. 

That  Is  the  real  message  of  El  Chamizal. 

It  is  a  great  privilege,  and  an  occasion 
of  great  happiness  for  me,  to  take  part  In 
this  ceremony  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 


A   10-POINT  TAX  REFORM 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
todav  introduced  a  bill,  a  companion  to  a 
bill  "introduced  earlier  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ReussL  for  himself  and  for  the  gentle- 
men from  California  LMr.  Rees  and  Mr. 
CoHELANl,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr  William  D.  Ford],  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Meeds],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowj^ 
This  bill  would  provide  for  a  10-polnl 
tax  reform  which  could  have  the  effect 
of  providing  virtually  the  same  addi- 
tional revenues  as  would  have  been  pro- 
vided bv  the  adoption  of  the  President  s 
proposal  for  a  10-percent  surtax. 

I  have,  Mr  Speaker,  no  deep-dyed  op- 
position to  raising  taxes  to  pay  the  ex- 
traordinary- costs  of  the  war.  Federal 
income  taxes  today  are  lower  than  they 
were  during  the  last  Republican  admin- 
istration, and  a  modest  increase  may  be 
defensible.  But  before  we  tr>-  to  raise 
needed  revenues  by  raising  the  taxes  of 
everv  wage  and  salary-  earner,  we  ought 
to  ciost  the  loopholes  and  eradicate  the 
"privileged  sanctuaries"  which  selected 
groups  of  special  interest  businessmen 
have  managed  to  carve  out  for  them- 
selves. Our  taxes  buy  us  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  freest  government  ever  known 
to  man.  All  in  all,  it  is  not  a  bad  bargain. 
But  it  would  be  a  better  bargain  if  every- 
one shared  the  load  more  equally. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  bill  which 
is  particularly  dear  to  my  heart  is  the 
reduction  in  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
from  27  > 2  percent  to  15  percent.  At  a 
time  when  the  demand  is  heard  on  every 
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side  that  we  "cut  domestic  spending'  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  war — domestic 
spending  usually  meaning  some  program 
which  the  person  making  the  demand 
does  not  immediately  benefit  from — at  a 
time  when  everyone  is  demanding  that 
"someone  else"  make  sacrifices  to  pay 
the  costs  of  Vietnam,  I  think  it  is  time 
that  this  unconscionable  tax  benefit  for 
companies  which  are  among  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  "defense  spending"  be 
eliminated  or  at  least  brought  into  rea- 
sonable proportions.  I  hope  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  take  action  on 
this  legislation  in  the  very  near  future. 


October  31,  1967 


CLEANUP  OF  SLUMS  BEGINS  AT 
HOME 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  in  the  newspapers  and  on 
radio  and  television,  about  what  should 
be  done  to  clean  up  the  slums  of  our 
country.  Some  feel  that  massive  Federal 
aid  is  the  only  answer.  Others  feel  that 
It  is  a  local  problem  for  local  govern- 
ments to  handle. 

An  editorial  in  the  October  27  issue 
of  the  Talladega,  Ala.,  Daily  Home  has. 
In  my  opinion,  come  up  with  the  only 
posoible  answer  to  the  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Cleanup  of  Slcms  Begins  at  Home 
Insurance  companies  are  putting  one  bil- 
lion dollars  Into  financing  slum  clearance 
projects  and  the  government  Is  pouring  no 
telling  how  many  millions  Into  programs 
looking  toward  better  living  conditions  In 
cities  for  the  so-called  under  privileged. 

Howp-er,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  slums  are  man-made  and  mostlv 
by  the  people  who  Uve  In  them.  Therefore. 
unless  the  people  who  reside  there  do  some- 
thing to  keep  them  neat  and  clean,  the  new 
projects  will  be  Just  another  slum  In  mlghtv 
few  years. 

Out  of  the  reams  of  copy  pouring  across 
the  news  desks  of  newspapers  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  one  phase  seems 
to  be  sorely  neglected.  We  have  yet  to  see 
any  evidence  of  the  people  living'  in  slums 
making  a  self-help  effort  by  cleaning  up  sur- 
roundings. 

Be  It  In  Harlem,  New  York,  or  Chinatown, 
San  Francisco  or  the  Cuban  sections  of 
Miami,  we'd  like  to  see  an  organized  and 
voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  slum-dwellers 
to  get  out  the  scrub  buckets,  the  soap  and 
brushes  and  do  something  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Just  walk  through  the  halls  of  a  tene- 
ment house  In  a  slum  area  and  one  sees 
trash  plied  Into  corners,  dirt  all  over  the 
floors.  Surely,  this  could  be  eliminated  with 
a  hunk  of  "glt-up-and-glf '  on  the  part  of 
the  dwellers. 

Tin  cans,  pop  bottles  and  rubbish  could 
be  removed  from  the  yards,  surely.  Orass 
could  be  allowed  to  grow  where  now  the 
dirty,  bare  ground  shows. 

We're  waiting  for  news  that  some  clean-up 
projects  have  been  undertaken.  Charity  be- 
gins at  home,  they  say.  and  with  so  many 


of  the  slum  dwellers  on  government  hand- 
outs for  not  working,  surely  they  have  the 
time  to  make  their  siirroundings  more  pleas- 
ant. 

Such  a  project  would  cost  much,  much  less 
than  some  of  the  government  projects.  It 
would  be  a  start  anyway 


AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 
LAUDS  FRANCIS  LeMAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  this  year,  an  outstanding  public 
servant  retired  from  his  post  with  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Francis 
LeMay  has  served  the  committee,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  America  with 
great  distinction  during  his  years  with 
the  committee. 

He  helped  this  freshman  Congress- 
man find  his  way  around  the  ofiQce  build- 
ing on  his  first  day  in  Washington.  He 
has  helped  me  to  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  committee,  and  has  given 
counsel  when  I  needed  it  most.  Frank 
LeMay  has  left  his  mark  on  our  Nation's 
agricultural  programs,  and  his  contribu- 
tions will  live  on  long  after  he  goes  home 
to  LeMay's  Landing.  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  articles  written  about  Frank  Le- 
May which  tell  his  story  much  better 
than  I  could.  So  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Jim 
Free,  the  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Birmingham  News,  which  appeared 
in  the  News  on  October  1;  and  a  second 
article,  an  editorial  written  by  Herve 
Charest.  Jr..  editor  of  the  Tallassee  Trib- 
une, which  appeared  in  that  paper  on 
October  12: 

[Prom   the  Birmingham    (Ala.)    News, 
Oct.  1.  1967] 

AGRlCTTLTtTRK    DEPARTMENT    LAUDS    LeMaY 

(By  James  Free) 
Washington. — "I  seem  to  be  In  an  Impos- 
sible situation."  said  Francis  LeMay,  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
"I  can't  get  a  newspaper  reporter's  Job  with- 
out experience,  and  I  can't  get  experience 
without  a  Job." 

The  editor  whom  LeMay  had  visited  many 
times  on  this  subject  agreed.  He  was  sympa- 
thetic, but  there  was  no  staff  opening  any- 
way. 

But  LeMay  had  Just  recently  finished  work- 
ing his  way  through  college  (Birmingham- 
Southern  and  the  University  of  Alabama). 

Hire  me  for  a  month,  he  said,  "I  will  sign 
a  note  and  pay  you  back  the  full  amount  of 
salary,  plus  Interest." 

This  was  an  unusual  arrangement,  but  It 
got  the  approval  of  the  late  Clark  Howell, 
then  publisher  of  the  Constitution.  LeMay 
did  repay  the  loan,  and  he  still  has  the  can- 
celed note  and  a  letter  of  congratulations 
from  Howell. 

Prom  that  start  LeMay  went  on  to  a  suc- 
cessful newspaper  career  In  Alabama  and  in 
Washington.  D.C.  In  1953,  he  became  a  top 
staff  assistant  to  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee— a  post  from  which  he  retires  today, 
Oct.  1.  to  return  to  his  native  Alabama  to 
live. 
At  a  reception  Thursday  night,  agriculture 


officials,  headed  by  Secretary  Orville  Free- 
man, lauded  LeMay's  work,  as  did  House 
Agriculture  Committee  Chairman  W.  R 
Poage,  D-Tex..  Rep,  Harold  D.  Cooley,  D-N,C, 
and  several  others. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  how  young  LeMay 
made  the  most  cf  his  self-paid  month  of 
experience  as  a  news  reporter. 

He  wrote  letters  on  Atlanta  ConsUtutlon 
letterheads  to  newspapers  In  many  cities 
over  the  country.  He  said  he  was  working  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Constitution,  but  would 
like  to  make  a  change.  All  of  which  was  true. 
Before  the  month  ended  there  came  a  job 
offer  from  the  Florence  Times  at  $30  a 
week — a  50  per  cent  Increase  over  LeMay's 
book  salary  in  Atlanta, 

LeMay,  who  was  62  last  Sept.  5,  had  to 
learn  to  make  out  without  family  help  at 
an  early  age.  Born  in  Lelghton,  LeMay's  first 
recollections  are  of  Scottsboro,  where  his 
father,  M.  N.  LeMay,  a  Jewelry  store  operator, 
died  when  Francis,  an  only  child,  was  7. 

Francis  grew  up  In  the  Masonic  home  in 
Montgomery,  where  he  was  graduated  frotr 
Sidney  Lanier  High  School.  After  a  summer 
as  an  order  boy  at  the  Fairfield  coke  worfc« 
LeMay  went  to  the  University  of  Alabama  ir 
1923  on  a  scholarship. 

The  next  summer  he  worked  again  at  thf 
coke  works  and  In  the  fall  switched  to  a 
night  Job  In  the  accounting  office  so  he  could 
attend  classes  at  Birmingham-Southern  Col- 
lege in  the  daytime 

His  Junior  yea.  saw  LeMay  back  at  Tus- 
caloosa, helped  by  a  loan  from  the  late  Cole- 
man Blach  of  Birmingham,  Meanwhile,  he 
was  learning  to  play  the  trumpet  In  the 
"Million-Dollar  Band." 

Prowess  on  the  trumpet  brought  him  a  Job 
with  a  traveling  tent  theater  company  diirlng 
his  final  college  summer.  On  the  road  with 
this  group,  he  met  Marguerite  Jeanette 
Mitchell,  then  18,  of  Russellvllle,  an  ac- 
complished piano  player  who  was  later  to 
become  Mrs.  LeMay. 

Since  the  first  weeks  of  his  freshman  year 
at  the  University,  LeMay  had  decided  to  be 
a  writer.  He  did  so  on  the  advice  of  an  Eng- 
lish professor,  who  particularly  liked  the 
opening  sentence  of  LeMay's  3,000-word 
autobiography,  written  as  an  assignment.  It 
read : 

'I  now  take  up  my  pen  to  betray  myself," 
Following  his  graduation  with  a  B.A.  de- 
gree in  1926,  and  a  couple  of  temporary  Jobs, 
LeMay  obtained  his  first  newspaper  experi- 
ence in  the  manner  already  related. 

A  few  months  after  LeMay  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  Florence  Times,  its  ownership  changed. 
He  went  back  to  Atlanta  to  work  on  the 
"Georgian,"  In  1928,  he  moved  over  to  the 
Associated  Press,  which  shifted  him  to  Wash- 
ington from  Atlanta  In  1933. 

In  the  1936-1941  period.  LeMay  headed  th« 
APs  Alabama  bureau  in  Birmingham.  His 
top  associate  and  successor  was  Leroy  Slmms, 
later  to  be  managing  editor  of  The  Birming- 
ham News  and  publisher  of  the  Huntsvlllt 
"Hmes. 

Reassigned  to  Washington  In  1941,  LeMay 
covered  the  House  side  of  Congress  for  the 
next  decide,  specializing  In  economic  and 
agricultural  subjects. 

He  served  as  Hou.se  coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion under  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
in  1951-53,  and  transferred  to  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
nilttee  in  1953, 

For  the  past  20  years,  however,  the  LeMays 
hearts  have  been  in  a  70-acre  tract  of  land 
near  Wheeler  Dam  on  Lake  Wilson  He  first 
visited  the  place  after  covering  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  dam  .md  going  fishing  nearby. 

The  old  fishing  boat  landing  is  now  known 
as  ''LeMays  Landing,  and  the  LeMays  have 
long  planned  and  worked  on  what  is  to  be 
their  retirement  home — along  with  their 
Washington  residence  three  blocks  from  the 
capltol 

Mrs  LeMay  is  giving  up  her  job  of  17  years 
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standing  as  congressional  affairs  specialist 
for  the  general  counsel  of  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Co.  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Whafll  he  do  now?  "Well,  I've  got  a  motor 
boat  down  at  the  landing,"  LeMay  said,  "and 
I'll  do  some  fishing.  And  some  gardening. 
And  maybe  next  year  111  devote  some  part- 
nership time  to  a  little  cattle-raising  and  the 
five-acre  cotton  allotment  we  have  on  our 
place, 

"For  years,  I  had  a  wonderful  Negro  tenant 
named  Stephen  Jones,  but  he's  dead  now  and 
his  wife  and  oldest  son  Tom  are  making  the 
cotton  crop — along  with  some  other  quota 
land  they  are  working." 

(From  the  Tallassee  (Ala.)  Tribune,  Oct.  16, 

19671 

Lemay,  Late  or  the  AP 

A  news  story  out  of  Washington  last  week 
told  of  the  retirement  of  Francis  Lemay  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Maybe 
Fr.ink  got  used  to  that  "Francis"  handle 
since  he  had  to  circulate  among  the  bureau- 
crits  in  Wonderland  on  the  Potomac.  But 
the  last  time  we  saw  him,  many  years  ago, 
he  had  Just  departed  Montgomery  for  Won- 
derland and  when  we  called  him  Francis 
he  squirmed  like  a  scarlet  sinner  In  church, 

Frank  was  actually  the  first  Associated 
Press  man  we  recall  knowing.  Since  his  time 
there  have  been  a  host  of  others,  the  better 
ones  being  Pete  Mahan,  Tommy  Maynor, 
Leroy  Slmms,  Rex  Thomas,  Howard  Blakes- 
lee,  and  a  few  others. 

It's  funny  what  you  remember  about  peo- 
ple It  must  have  been  about  thirty  years 
ago.  We  were  Just  breaking  In  as  editor  of 
The  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  News  In  Mont- 
gomery and  we  had  a  cub's  awe  of  what 
we  considered  a  tough  and  cynical  wire  serv- 
ice bureau  manager.  The  first  few  times  we 
saw  Lemay  he  gave  us  that  impression  and 
we  looked  upon  him  as  somewhat  of  an  oracle, 

.^nj'way.  Dr.  L.  N.  Duncan  had  arranged 
'--r  Jim  Farley  and  Tom  Heflin  to  break 
bread  together  at  the  Presidents  Mansion 
after  a  speech  Farley  was  to  make  at  an  as- 
sembly of  Auburn  people  And  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  included  In  the  guest 
list. 

At  that  time  Big  Jim  was  toying  with  the 
notion  of  trying  to  get  second  place  on  a 
presidential  ticket  to  be  headed  by  Cactus 
J.ick  Garner  and  he  was  feeling  his  way 
around  the  South  to  see  how  folks  would 
cotton  to  him.  Needless  to  say.  there  was  a 
lot  of  publicity  and  a  passel  of  pictures  of 
Farley  and  Heflin  devouring  barbecued 
chicken  prepared  by  John  Ivy  and  Robert 
Duncan. 

Following  the  affair,  everyone  rode  down 
to  the  train  to  see  Parley  off.  We  had  bummed 
a  ride  back  to  Montgomery  with  Lemay  and 
his  wife  and  so  we  were  standing  by  them 
as  the  train  pulled  out.  Just  at  that  moment, 
.i  young  photographer  rushed  up  to  Lemay 
.iud  inquired  if  he  wanted  him  to  take  a 
picture  of  Farley  who  was  waving  to  the 
crowd,  "Not  unless  he  falls  off  the  train  plat- 
form." answered  Frank. 

They  may  call  him  Francis  In  Wonderland 
but  our  guess  Is  that  he  Is  the  same  old 
Frank  who  was  one  of  the  better  AP  men 
to  ever  come  this  way.  Someday,  when  our 
chores  lighten  up  a  bit,  we're  going  to  take 
a  trip  up  Florence  way  and  see  If  we're  right 
or  wrong. 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  IDIOCY:  THE  OC- 
TOBER 21  DEMONSTRATION  AT 
THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Bevill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  (October 
21  a  shocked  America  witnessed  an  exer- 
cise in  idiocy.  A  mob  of  misfits  and  trou- 
blemakers dedicated  to  nihilism  and  an- 
archy, amidst  a  barrage  of  bottles,  cans, 
and  tomatoes  charged  the  Pentagon 
while  staging  an  antiwar  protest. 

This  mob  impressed  no  fairmlnded 
American  favorably.  Indeed,  there  was  in 
the  United  States  a  reaction  of  profound 
disgust  to  the  mob's  deplorable  manners, 
to  its  totalitarian  methods,  to  the  savag- 
ery of  the  mob  itself.  Ttiis  mob  action 
was  endorsed  by  no  one — except  the  So- 
viet Union,  Red  China,  and  North  'Viet- 
nam. 

On  October  20,  the  day  before  this  dis- 
graceful demonstration,  Moscow  Tass 
International  Service  stated: 

The  authorities  seem  to  be  scared  stiff  of 
the  forthcoming  anti-war  demonstrations  in 
the  capital.  Units  of  the  National  Guard,  po- 
lice officers,  and  bailiffs  will  also  be  called 
Into  Washington  from  neighboring  districts 
to  bring  the  toUU  to  over  10,000.  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  the  White  House  will  be 
"closed  for  repairs"  these  days. 

On  October  22,  the  day  after  this  dem- 
onstration. Peking  NCNA  InternationEil 
Service  stated: 

The  Johnson  administration  was  scared  out 
of  Its  wits  by  the  American  people's  steadily 
mounting  struggle  against  the  war  of  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  Just  before  the  demon- 
stration, the  US.  authorities  took  repressive 
precautions.  They  had  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  hurriedly  pass  new  legislation  on  19 
October  forbidding  demonstrations  Inside  the 
Capltol.  .  .  .  Soon  after  reaching  the  Pentagon 
the  demonstrators  surrounded  and  charged 
it.  The  fascist  troops  and  police  hit  them 
with  rtfie  butts  and  clubs  and  threw  tear 
gas  bombs  at  them. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  this  sort  of  mob 
action  can  only  undermine  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  and  prolong  the  war. 

This  mob  action  was  not  an  exercise  in 
legitimate  dissent,  nor  did  it  clarify  any 
issues  in  the  Vietnam  debate.  Abusive 
language  and  slogans  replaced  thought- 
ful discussion,  the  screaming  and  rant- 
ing of  a  surging  mob  replaced  reason.  No 
useful  purpose  was  served  at  the  Penta- 
gon except  perhaps  an  increased  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  American  people : 
an  awareness  of  how  freedom  can  be 
abused  and  of  how  far  the  lunatic  fringe 
will  go  in  disrupting  orderly  democratic 
processes. 

This  demonstration  at  the  Pentagon 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  assembly;  in  fact,  it 
made  a  mockery  of  our  constitutional 
rights  to  dissent.  The  legacy  of  demon- 
stration by  mobs  such  as  this  is  invari- 
ably at  best  one  of  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  and  at  worst  one  of  hatred 
and  bitternes:.  Any  debate  concerning 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  must  be 
carried  on  within  two  .guidelines :  first,  it 
must  be  conducted  within  our  constitu- 
tional framework  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly and  with  dignity  and  restraint  to 
insure  public  order;  second,  it  must  be 
conducted  with  a  constant  realization  ol 
the  implications  of  dissent  in  relation 
to  the  enemy  with  whom  our  troops  are 
engaged  at  this  very  moment.  Litemper- 


ate  debate  and  dissent,  including  the  de- 
spicable scene  of  a  mob  charging  the 
Pentagon  under  the  banner  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  flag,  causes  tempers  to  flare, 
polarizes  issues,  and  leads  to  intolerance 
and  the  brutalization  of  everything  for 
wliich  America  stands. 

The  demonstration  at  the  Pentagon  is 
a  perfect  illustration  of  how  not  to  con- 
duct national  debate.  Misfits,  trouble- 
makers, advocates  of  violence  have  no 
place  in  such  debate.  The  mob  action 
at  the  Pentagon  served  no  useful  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  demonstrations  by  mobs 
such  as  this  have  never  siccomplished 
anything  in  the  United  States — and 
never  will.  Through  its  actions,  this 
mob  literally  screamed  "Listen!"  A 
shocked  America  listened — and  heard 
nothing  but  shouts  of  abuse  and  the 
crashing  of  bottles  and  cans.  A  shocked 
America  listened  to  this  mob's  message 
of  violence  and  anarchy  and  resolved  to 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  exercise  in  idiocy. 


THE    LEGAL    SERVICES    PROGRAM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will 
shortly  be  considering  legislation  to 
amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
It  is  probable  that  at  that  time  certain 
amendments  wiD  be  offered  relative  to 
the  legal  services  program,  which  was  the 
subject  of  an  outstanding  documentary 
on  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  tele- 
vision network  last  Friday  evening. 

The  activities  of  one  of  the  legal  sen- 
ices  grantees  in  my  State — California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance — have  become 
higlily  controversial  and  have  resulted  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  extreme  position 
being  taken  by  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  elective  officials,  in- 
cluding a  member  of  the  other  bodj- 
from  my  State.  These  individuals  are 
saying  that  no  grantee  under  the  legal 
services  program  should  be  able  to  file 
suit  against  anj-  agency  of  government 
at  any  level.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
disassociate  myself  from  this  view  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms.  An  amendment 
of  this  kind  would  be  tantamount  to  re- 
pealing the  Bill  of  Rights  and  would 
make  a  mockerj-  of  the  American  con- 
cept of  justice. 

However,  having  stated  my  opposition 
to  restrictions  on  the  right  to  file  suit 
against  government  agencies.  I  must  also 
state  m>-  firm  and  imwavering  support 
for  the  proposition  that  in  enacting  the 
legal  services  program,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  checkbook  to  finance  legal 
wars  which  would  pit  one  group  of  citi- 
zens against  another. 

Two  of  the  actions  instituted  by  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance  involved 
the  welfare  of  constituents  of  mine  who 
make  their  living  on  the  land.  One  was  a 
suit  against  the  Secretary  oi  Labor  re- 
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lating  to  the  use  of  foreign  labor  and 
the  other  was  against  the  Madera  Uni- 
fied School  District  relating  to  a  3-day 
closure  of  the  schools  to  permit  high 
school  students  to  help  with  the  grape 
harvest. 

In  both  cases,  although  the  ostensible 
target  was  a  government  agency,  the  real 
targets  were  taxpaying  farmers  strug- 
gling to  make  a  living  under  extremely 
trying  economic  conditions. 

It  would  be  useful  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
widely  held  misconception  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  in  California  is  a  rich  man. 
living  in  feudal  splendor  on  a  vast  estate 
tended  by  an  army  of  serfs.  This  is  a  cruel 
caricature  unrelated  to  the  facts. 

According  to  the  1964  Census  of  Agri- 
culture published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  there  were  at  that  time 
11.862  farms  in  my  congressional  district. 
Of  those,  10,099  were  less  than  220  acres 
in  size,  and  10,439  were  owner-operated. 
The  average  grape  grower  in  my  district 
bears  no  more  resemblance  to  a  Mont- 
gomerj-  Street  farmer  than  the  owner  of 
the  mom  and  pop  grocery  store  does  to 
the  president  of  Safeway  Stores. 

I  lay  some  stress  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  If 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  had 
been  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  of 
people  who  really  knew  and  understood 
the  area  in  which  they  worked,  they 
would  have  given  more  consideration  to 
real  issues  relating  to  the  intricate  and 
complex  questions  involved  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  farm  laborer  and 
the  small  farmer. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  real  doubt 
that  the  issues  CRLA  has  chosen  to  test 
in  court  have  in  fact  bettered  the  lot  of 
the  farm  laborer — at  least  in  the  two 
cases  to  which  I  refer.  I  cannot  see  where 
it  helps  the  farm  laborer  to  bring  about 
the  financial  ruination  of  the  farmer — 
the  only  man  who  can  employ  him. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  there 
are  not  enough  tax  dollars  to  do  all  *he 
things  that  many  Americans  fee!  should 
be  done  to  give  real  meaning  to  our  dec- 
larations of  equal  rights  for  all.  We  find 
that  we  must  pick  and  choose  among  de- 
sirable programs,  just  as  the  average  cit- 
izen must  do  when  picking  and  choosing 
where  he  wishes  to  spend  his  hard-earned 
dollars.  This  being  the  case,  I  think  that 
the  specific  areas  of  social  litigation  to  be 
carried  out  by  federally  funded  legal 
services  programs  must  be  carefully 
weighed  against  the  good  that  could  be 
done  with  the  same  amount  of  money  in 
some  other  phase  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
There  must  be,  in  my  judgment,  some 
weighing  of  the  policy  questions  Involved 
Someone  must  ask  the  hard  question — 
whether  a  given  amount  of  money  spent 
In  a  given  test  case  filed  by  a  legal  ser\'- 
Ices  grantee  represents  the  best  kind  of 
Investment  we  can  make  in  advancing 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  poor. 

In  discussing  this  with  oCBclals  of  OEO, 
we  have  been  told  that  no  one  can  stand 
In  the  way  of  a  lawyer  representing  a 
client.  In  advancing  this  argument.  I  feel. 
OEO  displays  a  shocking  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  perhaps  there  are  some 
ways  to  invest  poverty  war  dollars  that 
will  bring  greater  return  than  others.  I 
have  suggested  that  the  Director  of  OEO 


should  review  all  test  cases  and  class 
actions  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  given 
cause  will  reaUy  help  the  poor  in  a  mean- 
ingful way,  or  will  it  merely  give  some 
enterprising  attorney  the  warm  glow  of 
inner  satisfaction  which  undoubtedly 
must  follow  a  major  legal  victory. 

Thus  far,  OEO  has  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  accept  any  kind  of  policy  screen- 
ing responsibility,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  place 
some  restraints  on  these  programs  is  to 
require  that  they  be  operated  only  by 
local  bar  associations  or  local  community 
action  agenices.  By  keeping  these  pro- 
grams nearer  home,  we  will  be  assured 
that  at  least  there  is  an  awareness  of 
the  conditions  in  the  local  area. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  Members 
will  argue  that  legal  services  programs 
cannot  be  put  under  the  control  of  such 
agencies  without  doing  violence  to  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment, however,  that  a  close  reading  of 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  ABA  and  of 
the  opinions  written  by  the  ABA's  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  and  Griev- 
ances shows  conclusively  that  the  bar 
recognizes  the  justification  for  a  policy 
review  procedure  in  any  organization 
set  up  to  furnish  legal  aid  to  the  Indigent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ABA  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  has  said 
that  one  proposal  for  a  legal  aid  orga- 
nization was  turned  down  because  it  did 
not  provide  for  any  supervision  by  a 
committee  of  the  local  bar  association. 
I  have  been  in  correspondence  on  this 
matter  with  Mr.  John  D.  Robb,  the 
chairman  of  the  ABA's  Committee  on 
Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defendants.  Mr. 
Robb  says  that  the  supervision  of  legal 
aid  services  referred  to  In  the  canons 
and  opinions  of  the  ABA  was  a  "general 
.supervision  over  the  policies  and  opera- 
tions" of  the  legal  aid  programs  and  not 
a  "veto  power  over  the  judgments  of  in- 
dividual lawyers  in  the  programs  in  the 
handling  of  particular  cases." 

He  goes  on  to  say — and  I  think  this  is 
an  important  point: 

I  cannot  accept  the  concept  that  the 
Judgment  of  Individual  lawyers  should  be 
Interfered  with  In  the  handling  of  ordinary 
Individual  cases  brought  by  Individuals 
against  governmental  agencies.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  give  further  thought  to  the 
Inference  which  seems  to  emerge  from  your 
letter  that  perhaps  there  should  be  some 
review  made  of  the  Individual  lawyer's  deci- 
sion before  he  undertakes  a  case  against 
governmental  agencies  which  would  result 
In  making  major  changes  in  legislation,  reg- 
ulations or  the  like  which  would  have  a 
broad  application.  An  argument  could  cer- 
tainly be  made  that  this  Involves  a  quasi 
policy  decision  which  might  legitimately  be 
the  subject  of  review  by  the  entire  board  of 
directors  of  the  legal  services  facility. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
ample  room  to  require  some  sort  of 
policy  supervision  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams without  the  extreme  measures  ad- 
vocated by  those  who  would  prohibit 
suits  against  all  Government  agencies. 


THE    POLAND    SPRING    JOB    CORPS 
CENTER  IN  MAINE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHA"WAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Maine  is  proud  to  host  the  larg- 
est women's  Job  Corps  center  in  the 
Nation.  Located  in  one  of  our  State's 
most  picturesque  towns,  Poland  Spring, 
the  center  captures  some  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  small  New  England  college 
and  is  conducive  to  the  well-rounded 
program  offered  to  young  women  en- 
rolled there. 

As  with  other  Job  Corps  centers,  the 
Corps  members  are  allowed  to  remain 
for  2  years.  However,  at  Poland  Spring, 
the  average  stay  is  9  to  14  months  The 
center  opened  in  April  1966  with  a  hand- 
ful of  young  women  and  has  received  new 
enroUees  monthly  since.  In  early  1967, 
Poland  Spring  had  its  full  complement 
of  more  than  1.100  students. 

The  Poland  Spring  Job  Corps  Center 
is  ably  operated  by  Economic  Systems 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Avco  Corp.  In 
March  of  1967  the  corporation  was 
awarded  a  contract  for  another  women  .s 
center  in  Moses  Lake,  'Wash.,  primarily 
because  of  the  fine  record  it  has  achieved 
in  Maine. 

The  first  slgioificant  number  of  gradua- 
tions occurred  as  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  center  approached  in  April  of  this 
year.  To  date  Poland  Spring  has  gradu- 
ated more  than  325  corpswomen,  and 
graduations  are  expected  to  increase  to 
over  100  per  month  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  are  be- 
ing placed  in  meaningful  jobs  through- 
out the  country  and  all  reports  indicate 
employers  are  well  pleased.  For  example, 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in 
Boston  has  hired  more  than  40  Poland 
Spring  corpswomen  and  its  personnel 
recruiters  return  to  the  center  every 
month  to  interview  more  prospective  em- 
ployees. In  a  recent  letter  to  the  center, 
an  official  of  the  Insurance  company 
wrote: 

In  the  short  time  since  Uberty  Mutual 
began  employing  Job  Corps  girls  to  do  clerical 
work  In  our  Boston  offices,  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  results.  As  a  group. 
the  girls  have  shown  themselves  to  be  highly 
Job-motivated  and  eager  to  succeed.  'We  con- 
sider this  a  tribute  to  the  Individuals  and  to 
the  success  of  the  Job  Corps  program.  We 
hope,  and  fully  expect,  that  in  the  future  we 
will  be  employing  more  Job  Corps  girls  In 
our  many  offices  throughout  the  country. 

At  Poland  Spring  the  corpswomen 
may  receive  training  in  one  of  18  occupa- 
tional areas,  ranging  from  engineering 
drafting,  electronic  assembly  and  com- 
puter keypunch  operation,  to  veterinary 
assistant,  nurse  and  teacher  aide  work, 
and  commercial  art.  In  addition  to  voca- 
tional training,  the  young  women  at 
Poland  Spring  must  take  academic 
courses  in  such  fields  as  mathematics, 
communicative  skills,  life  sciences  and 
social  sciences.  The  academic  portion  of 
the  program  complements  the  voca- 
tional, giving  the  student  not  only  the 
mechanics  of  a  particular  skill,  but  also 
the  background  to  be  flexible  within  her 
chosen  field. 

The  student  body  at  Poland  Spring  is 
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also  extremely  active  in  a  host  of  extra- 
curricular activities  and  sports.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  center  utilizes  its  ac- 
tivities programs  to  the  greatest  extent. 
For  Instance,  the  Poland  Spring  Gospel 
Singers,  a  group  which  encompasses  al- 
mcst  100  corpswomen,  not  only  provides 
an  outlet  for  the  musically  inclined,  but 
performs  at  clubs,  churches,  and  music 
festivals  throughout  the  State  of  Maine 
and  other  New  England  States. 

The  Corpswomen's  Theater,  a  drama 
organization,  performs  on  the  center  for 
special  functions  and  for  colleges,  con- 
ventions and  charities  in  the  community. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  theater  group  gave 
benefit  performances  for  the  March  of 
Dimes  fund  drive. 

Recently,  the  center's  champion-rated 
Softball  team,  which  plays  women's 
teams  throughout  Maine,  challenged  a 
Portland  television  station  team  for  the 
benefit  of  the  well-known  Jimmy  Fund 
and  raised  more  than  $50. 

Corpswomen  from  the  floral  design 
course  participate  in  community  activi- 
ties constantly  in  such  ways  as  making 
wreaths  for  Memorial  Day  and  creating 
flower  beds  for  several  public  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Auburn  as  part  of  the  First 
Lady's  "Beautify  America"  program. 

Students  from  the  center's  commercial 
art  classes  have  entered  area  art  festivals 
and  many  of  them  have  won  coveted 
prizes. 

The  teacher  aide  course  at  Poland 
Spring  includes  a  nursery  operated  in 
conjunction  with  their  training  to  which 
working  mothers  from  the  surrounding 
towns  may  bring  children  in  the  pre- 
school age  bracket. 

Corpswomen  in  the  commercial  sewing 
clas.=;es  prepared  Red  Cross  kit  bags  for 
our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

The  list  of  the  total  involvement  of  the 
Poland  Spring  Center  in  Maine  com- 
munities is  endless  and  I  believe  this 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  each 
corpswoman's  training  program.  'Work- 
ing and  mingling  with  local  citizens 
teaches  these  young  women  respon- 
sibility to  community  living.  Such  activi- 
ties do,  of  course,  gain  respect  for  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  the  enroUees.  This 
was  proved  when  a  corpswoman  from  the 
center  was  awarded  the  title  of  "Miss 
Lewiston-Auburn"  In  the  1967  Miss 
America  preliminary  contest.  This  same 
young  lady  went  on  to  become  third  run- 
nerup  in  the  statewide  "Miss  Maine" 
pageant.  The  scholarship  award  she  re- 
ceived from  the  Lewiston-Auburn  con- 
test provided  this  corpswoman  with  the 
downpayment  for  her  tuition  at  a  junior 
college  in  Boston,  where  she  is  now  a  full- 
time  student. 

Perhaps  the  interest  of  Maine  people 
in  the  Poland  Spring  project  was  ex- 
emplified best  in  September  when  more 
than  5,000  persons  visited  the  center  on 
the  occasion  of  its  second  annual  open 
house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  wom- 
en's Job  Corps  Center  at  Poland  Spring  Is 
another  exam.ple  of  the  excellent  results 
Job  Corps  can  produce.  These  young 
women  are  learning  vocations,  talents, 
good  habits,  and  community  living.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  them  are  leaving  the 


program  newly  armed  with  the  qualities 
tiiat  will  provide  for  their  futures. 

For  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
been  watching  carefully  what  newspaper 
editorial  writers  in  Maine  have  been 
publishing  about  Poland  Spring.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  have  entered  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  excerpts  from  these 
editorials: 

From  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine,  December  28,  1966: 

Thinking  in  human  terms,  the  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Poland  Spring  is  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  a  chance  in  life  for  more  than 
a  thousand  underprivileged  girls.  What  the 
training  will  mean  to  them  in  the  years 
ahead  cannot  be  determined  In  money 

Both  from  a  human  and  a  dollar  and  cents 
standpoint,  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Poland 
Spring  is  proving  to  be  a  success.  It  Is  mak- 
ing a  valuable  contribution  to  our  area  and 
to  the  state. 

From  the  Portland  Press-Herald, 
Portland,  Maine.  March  9,  1967: 

Those  in  this  state  and  outside  it,  who  have 
watched  the  sociological  experiment  being 
conducted  at  Poland  Spring  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
will  surely  applaud  the  announcement  by 
Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  that  It  will  be  con- 
tinued at  least  another  18  months. 

As  a  result  of  a  contract  between  the  OEO 
and  Avco  Corporation,  the  famous  old  re- 
sort was  acquired  about  a  year  ago  and 
renovated  into  a  Job  Corps  Center  for  under- 
privileged young  vomen.  . . . 

In  terms  of  achievement,  we  think  it  has 
been  a  success.  Foes  of  the  war  on  poverty 
have  pointed  to  the  cost  of  rescuing  these 
young  women  from  the  kind  of  unrewarding 
life  which  otherwise  would  have  been  their 
fate.  But  they  say  nothing  about  the  other 
cost  involved,  not  all  of  it  in  dollars  and 
cents,  by  any  means. 

To  most  of  these  young  women,  Poland 
Spring  means  hope — hope  for  the  kind  of 
satisfying  life  they  never  knew  or  could 
have  known — and  as  time  goes  by  we  can  all 
wish  that  Poland  Spring  will  become  nation- 
wide a  symbol  and  a  testimonial  of  what 
guidance  and  teaching  in  the  society  of  the 
poor  and  deprived  can  accomplish. 

And  from  the  Sanford  Tribune-Ad- 
vocate, Sanford,  Maine,  September  7, 
1967: 

An  announcement  has  reached  our  desk 
that  an  open  house  has  been  scheduled  at 
the  Poland  Spring  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Sept.  17,  from 
12; 30  until  5  p.m. 

We  would  urge  anyone  Interested  in  learn- 
ing about  this  program  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Center.  The  edi- 
tor and  society  editor  of  the  Tribune  toured 
the  Center  a  few  months  ago  in  a  special  pro- 
gram of  the  Maine  Press,  Radio  and  TV 
Women,  and  we  found  It  a  most  interesting 
and  worthwhile  experience. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  Center. 
The  young  Corpswoman  assigned  as  our 
guide  was  exceptionally  intelligent,  attrac- 
tive, ambitious  in  her  expectations  for  her- 
self, and  had  unusually  fine  bearing  and 
manners.  We  also  admired  other  girls  we  met. 

We  were  Impressed  with  the  excellence  and 
quantity  of  equipment  for  the  vocational 
courses.  There  was  also  a  high  school 
academic  program  for  the  more  able  and  am- 
bitious girls.  Our  guide  was  about  to  take  her 
examination  for  the  high  school  equiva- 
lency certificate.  Apparently  In  all  the  educa- 
tional programs,  a  high  standard  was  set 
and  the  girls  spent  a  standard  length  school 
day  in  classes,  and  in  the  high  school  course 


at  least  had  considerable  home  work. 
to  do  .  .  . 

We  found  the  briefing  given  by  one  of  the 
officials  most  Interesting.  He  explained  that 
the  early  weeks  of  each  girl's  slay  are  devoted 
largely  to  training  In  homemaklng  and  per- 
sonal hygiene,  on  the  theory  that  this  knowl- 
edge will  be  valuable  for  every  girl  even  If 
she  doesn't  stay  at  the  Center  for  too  long  a 
time.  The  girls  are  also  taught  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, how  to  dress,  and  good  grooming.  Thla 
makes  sense  because  a  girl  might  be  capable 
and  well-trained  but  not  be  able  to  get  a 
job  if  she  made  a  poor  Impression  In  her  first 
interview. 

Visitors  to  the  Center  on  Sept.  17  will  have 
tours  with  Corpswomen  as  guides.  And  the 
program  will  Include  some  features  we  didn't 
have  In  our  visit — selections  by  the  Center 
Choir  and  Poland  Spring  Gospel  Singers,  and 
a  fashion  show. 

We  guarantee  that  you  will  have  an  In- 
teresting day  if  you  attend. 


FOR  DICKEY  DAM.  READ  BANQUO 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHA'WAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
leading  Massachusetts  newspaper,  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  taken  considerable  In- 
terest in  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect and  had  the  following  editorial  com- 
ment to  make  on  October  30  which  I 
thought  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Globe  has  made  a  slight  error  with  re- 
gard to  support  from  southern  New  Eng- 
land. The  Rhode  Island  delegation, 
which  I  presume  would  be  considered 
southern  New  England,  has  supported 
the  project  and  of  course,  the  project  has 
always  been  supported  by  the  "Vermont 
and  Maine  congressional  delegations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Foe  Dicket  Dam.  Read  BANStro 

A  modest  $1.6  million  Item  to  complete 
planning  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  public 
power  project  in  northern  Maine  Is  all  that  Is 
holding  up  final  enactment  in  Congress  of 
the  $4.7  billion  appropriations  bUl  The 
House  struck  out  the  item.  The  Senate  this 
week  ought  to  insist  once  again  on  its  in- 
clusion. 

To  date,  the  private  power  lobby  has  had 
its  way  In  trying  to  kill  the  project.  Operat- 
ing through  Rep.  Robert  D.  Glalmo  (D- 
Conn.)  and  others,  it  has  Jiggered  the  figures 
and  swung  the  votes  although  all  government 
studies  have  shown  the  project  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible,  with  a  beneflt-to-coet 
ratio  of  1.9  to  1. 

Why?  The  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
reached  Is  that  the  power  Industry  in  an 
area  vi-ith  the  highest  electric  rates  in  the 
country,  and  about  to  profit  from  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  which  itself  was  made  possi- 
ble by  public  funds,  does  not  want  a  public 
jwwer  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  those 
rates. 

Two  Bay  State  congressmen,  Macdonald 
and  Boland,  have  stood  alone  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  for  the  Dickey  Dam  proj- 
ect. The  others  from  Massachusetts  and 
southern  New  England  must  know  in  their 
hearts  they  are  being  had. 

If,  now,  the  Dickey  project  Is  killed,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it- 
will  return  to  haunt  them. 
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CROSS-FLORIDA       BARGE       CANAL 
STAIRSTEPS  TO  THE  SEA 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  for 
many  years,  been  associated  with  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  and  efforts  to 


This  Is  the  M.5  million  "loss"  which 
prudent  field  engineers  such  as  Emory  Close 
would  like  to  get  their  hands  on.  But  they 
ackuowledge  that  questions  of  finance  are 
problems  for  the  boys  "upstairs." 

With  the  $11.4  million  already  approved 
by  the  House  and  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  the  engineers  would  do  this: 

Start  clearing  for  the  Eureka  reservoir 
(named  for  the  community  of  Eureka  on 
SR-318  east  of  Ft.  McCoy  m  Marlon 
County):  about  six  miles  of  excavation  be- 
tween 1-75  and  SR-484  In  the  Ocala  iirea; 
the  SR-40  bridge  at  Dunnellon;  railroad 
bridge  at  Dunnellon;  Inglls  dam  and  spill- 
way near  Inglls  In  Levy  and  Citrus  counties; 


acquire  the  necessary  appropriations  to     continuation  of  work  already  going  on 


carry  out  this  important  project.  It  has 
taken  approximately  30  years  for  this 
project  to  near  its  completion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  recently 
in  the  Tampa  Tribune-Times  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  history  and  progress  of 
this  important  waterway.  I  would  like,  at 
this  time,  to  insert,  following  my  re- 
marks, these  articles,  which  appeared  in 
the  October  8.  9,  and  10  Tampa  Tribune: 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Trlbuue-Tlmes. 

Oct.  8.  1967] 

BoBN  140  Years  Ago.  Canal  Nears  MArDEixT 

(By  David  Watson) 

(First  of  three  articles) 


Prom  top  to  bottom  as  the  ranks  go,  state 
canal  and  federal  engineers  had  no  doubt 
the  canal  will  be  finished  this  time  around — 
140  years  of  false  starts  notwithstanding. 

Prom  an  engineering  standpoint,  the  Cross 
State  Barge  Canal  Is  not  a  difficult  project, 
said  district  engineer  R.  P.  Tabb,  an  army 
colonel.  It  has  Its  peculiar  problems,  though. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  Is  found 
swamp,  ooze.  muck,  sand,  rock,  silt,  flat- 
lands,   hills — and   water. 

So  far,  said  Close,  no  great  surprises  have 
been  encountered.  He  la  resident  engineer 
for  the  Eureka  lock,  dam  and  reservoir,  the 
St.  Johns  lock  near  Palatka,  the  Rodman 
dam  and  spillway  and  all  stretches  between. 

Taken  In  stride  Is  work  far  below  local 
water  and  sea  levels.  At  the  Eureka  lock  site. 


Emory  H.  Close  squinted  Into  the  central     for  example,  the  problem  Is  to  keep  water 


Florida  sun,  popped  an  engineer's  hard  hat 
on  his  head  and  said  there  were  no  hitches 
to  speak  of. 

At  least  none  which  another  eight  and  a 
half  million  dollars  wouldn't  cure. 

Below  him  In  a  pit.  some  25  feet  under 
levels  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  nearly  100  men  toiled  In  a  hole  which 
wUl  become  the  Eureka  lock  of  the  Florida 
Cross  State  Barge  Canal. 

This  Is  the  canal  with  a  background  of  no 
leas  than  12  federal  surveys  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  presidents  and  congress  over  a 
period  of  140  years.  When  finished.  It  will 
sweep  186  miles  through  six  counties  across 
the  state  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf.  It 
will  cost  more  than  •ISB  million. 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  trig- 
gered an  on-site  explosion  to  start  construe 


out  until  the  lock  is  finished. 

Engineers  drilled  about  1,000  water  wells 
around  the  area,  each  capable  of  pumping 
40  gallons  a  minute.  Underground  water  thus 
is  pumped  away  from  the  site  to  the  Okla- 
waha  River. 

About  10.000  pilings  the  size  of  utility  poles 
were  hammered  Into  earth,  and  on  those  the 
lock  base  will  rest.  That  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  earth  there  Is  sand. 

At  different  locations  there  are  different 
problems.  In  one  place  a  contractor  had  to 
ring  a  huge  swamp  with  a  ditch  and  drain  It 
It  before  he  could  enter. 

In  another,  water  pressure  broke  through 
a  dam  and  Inundated  equipment.  In  still 
another,  unshored  sand  spilled  Into  craters 
as  fast  as  they  were  dug. 

A  computer  tells  engineers  when  to  start 


tlon  m  February  of  1964,  projected  time  table     digging,  when  to  stop,  when  to  buy  supplies, 
to  completion  was  1970.  That  was  moved  to     plant  the  grtiss,  water  and  cut  It.  It  also  keeps 
■■  tabs  on  the  money  spent. 

It  shows  that  14  contracts  totaling  834.9 
million  have  been  awarded  In  three  and  a 
half  years.  They  cover  work  on  three  of  five 
locks,  two  dams  across  the  Oklawaha.  a  canal 
authority  building  and  two  major  highway 
bridges.  One  bridge,  costing  $1.9  million, 
opened  Sept.  28  on  SR-19. 
The  St.  Johns  lock  near  Palatka  and  the 


1972  and  then  to  1974 

Now  there  Is  reason  to  believe  the  canal 
will  not  be  finished  then,  although  nothing 
official  Is  aald  about  it.  It's  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic. 

Patterns  show  the  canal  had  a  construc- 
tion timetable  of  15  months  when  discussed 
In  the  early  1940'8.  That  went  to  a  schedule 
of  6.5  years  In  1962,  and  the  1962  table  was 


applied  when  construction  started   in   1964.     ingUs  lock  near  that  town  are  nearly  com 


Shifts  in  target  continued  until,  within 
a  three-year  period,  the  project  had  become 
an  11-year  enterprise. 

Reason  for  the  stretchout,  said  Joseph  J. 
Koperskl  of  Jacksonville,  Is  delay  while 
waiting  for  money.  Koperskl  Is  chief  of  the 
engineering  division  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  building  the  canal. 

While  waiting  for  money,  said  Koperskl. 
costs  go  up.  So  the  money  doesn't  accomplish 
as  much  when  it  finally  arrives.  When  it  ar- 
rives it  Is  less  than  requested  Then  there  is 
further  slowdown  and  the  cycle  repeats. 

It  appears,  said  Koperskl,  that  costs  go  up 
about  2.5  per  cent  a  year  But  1967  was  the 
Jackpot.  He  estimated  the  cost  hike  up  by 
about  five  per  cent  In  concert  with  Increases 
everywhere. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  decided  to 
allow  only  $114  million  this  fiscal  year  In- 
stead of  the  J20  million  sought  by  the  corps 
with  support  of  the  Canal  Authority  of  the 
State  of  Florida  (CASP) . 


plete.  Rodman  dam  should,J>e~  finished  by 
Christmas,  and  23  mll^i'of  channel  have 
been  excavated.  ( 

Florida's  share  of  cost!  should  run  to  about 
$16  million  for  rights-ofrways,  condemnation 
and  other  costs,  said  Col.  Giles  Evans  of  the 
canal  authority.  > 

The  canal  is  not  to  be  a  sea-level  passage. 
Watercraft  going  from  east  to  west  will  be 
lifted  in  locks  in  three  st^es  of  20  ft.  and 
15  ft.  from  river  level  to  the  high  point  In 
the  canal.  After  cruising  about  30  miles  at 
summit  level,  they  will  be  lowered  In  two 
equal  steps  to  Gulf  level  on  i  the  west. 

Spaniards  Were  First  To  Sra  Need  for  Canai. 

(Second  of  three  articles) 

(By  David  WatsonV 

About  the  time  Ita  first  galleo^  was  sunk 

on  the  way  from  Mexico  to  St.  Augustine  with 

a   cargo   of    treasure    aboard,    Spain   started 

thinking  about  a  cross-Florida  ship  canal. 


The  Idea  was  mulled  by  the  French,  too, 
and  for  the  same  reason — dollars  and  cents' 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  got  some 
digging  started  to  make  Jobs  during  the  de- 
pression, but  that  soon  withered. 

It  wasn't  until  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son  pushed  a  button  lo  detonate  the  first 
excavation  charge  In  February  of  1964  that 
anything  was  seriously  done. 

Now  the  canal  is  about  30  per  cent  com- 
plete. Work  moves  along  at  rates  regulated 
by  the  generosity  of  Congress,  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  Infiatlon. 

Unlike  Roosevelt's  canal,  this  one  is  not  a 
sea  level  passage.  It's  a  stair-stepped  lock 
canal  for  barges.  Major  benefits  will  lie  in 
cheap>er  freight  rates  and  shorter  water  pas- 
sages from  the  eastern  United  States  to  the 
Gulf  and  midwest. 

Col.  Giles  Evans  Jr.  (Ret.),  manager  of  the 
Canal  Authority  of  Florida,  cited  findings  of  a 
1962  economics  study.  Those  findings  were 
applied  to  studies  for  start  of  the  canal  in 
1964.  Tliey  put  estimated  annual  dollar  bene- 
fits of  the  canal  at  $8,256,000.  Included  Is  an 
estimated  $7,016,000  in  saved  freight  costs. 
Estimated  annual  charges  for  the  project. 
Including  amortization  in  50  years,  were 
$7,039,000.  The  study  gave  the  canal  a  ratio 
of  annual  benefits  to  costs  of  $1.17  to  $1. 

Contrary  to  some  argument,  path  of  the 
canal  was  not  arbitrarily  chosen.  In  at  least 
12  studies,  28  different  possible  routes  were 
examined.  Nine  were  studied  in  detail. 

The  route  now  uses  the  St.  Johns  River 
from  the  Atlantic  at  Jacksonville,  follows  the 
river  to  Palatka,  then  swings  westerly  lor 
about  20  miles.  From  there  It  follows  the 
Oklawaha  River  for  about  25  miles  to  Silver 
Springs,  then  30  miles  across  the  high  hump 
of  the  state  separating  the  Oklawaha  and 
Wtthlacoochee  River  basins. 

Then  the  route  goes  to  Dunnellon  and  the 
reservoir  of  the  Florida  Power  Corp.,  to  Inglls 
and  thence  seven  miles  to  a  channel  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Eventually  it  will  tie  In 
there  with  the  intracoastal  waterway  to  link 
29  states  around  the  Gulf,  upper  midwest 
and  the  Atlantic. 

To  play  with  a  few  more  statistics,  the 
canal  will  be  150  feet  wide  at  the  base  and 
12  feet  deep.  Anything  less  than  84  feet  wide 
by  600  feet  long  can  pass  the  locks.  Highway 
bridges  will  clear  any  craft  not  more  than  65 
ft.  high.  Locks  will  handle  up  to  about  7,000 
tons  at  a  time  with  up  to  about  36  lock  cycles 
a  day. 

Evans  estimated  the  average  anticipated 
canal  traffic  at  2.005,000  to  11  million  tons 
a  year.  Cargoes  should  Include  grains  and 
feeds  from  the  midwest  to  southeastern  sea- 
board, petroleum  f.'om  the  east  and  petro- 
chemicals of  the  west;  building  materials. 
coal,  ferrous  product.?,  wood  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, phosphates,  lime  ores  and  fertilizers. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  builders 
of  the  canal,  estimates  85  per  cent  of  tralBc 
will  be  interstate,  although  most  will  either 
originate  or  stop  in  Florida. 

Evans  said  Industry  executives  In  mid- 
continent  and  along  eastern  seaboard  c.ill 
with  more  frequency  asking  about  opening 
of  the  canal  Some  may  move  to  Florida  be- 
cause of  the  waterway,  he  said. 

New  plants  in  Tampa  and  Jacksonville  are 
going  there  because  of  canal  construction. 
Evans  said.  Westinghouse-Tampa,  for  In- 
stance, will  use  barges  extensively. 

With  all  the  potential,  however,  he  told 
Congress  the  business  plums  will  not  drop 
Into  community  laps  without  local  effort. 
And  that's  what  the  manager  Is  pressing  for 
now. 

Consistent  zoning  and  pollution  controls 
are  needed  for  orderly  development  along  the 
six-caunty  canal  route. 

There  has  been  resistance  to  the  canal,  as 
records  show.  Some  big  land  owners  have 
sued  to  block  construction.  Others  have  sued 
for  higher  prices  on  right-of-way  land.  In 
one  unusual  case  a  group  of  landowners  sued 
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to  force  the  canal  authority  to  take  their 
property  at  once.  They  argued  that  delay 
would  lessen  its  vaKie. 

Evans  told  a  meeting  of  land  brokers  that 
land  price  infiatlon  hasn't  hit  the  authority. 
The  agency  has  a  policy  of  paying  only  the 
appraisal  price  or  going  to  court,  he  said. 

By  year's  end  the  authority  hopes  to  have 
67  per  cent  of  the  required  68,000  acres  for 
right-of-way,  Evans  said.  Sizes  of  parcels 
range  from  .1  of  an  acre  to  8,000  acres,  and 
In  value  from  $20  to  nearly  $1  million. 

Ca.val  Triggers  Dreams  of  Recreation — But 

Wilderness  May  Be  Sacrificed 

(Third  of  three  articles) 

(By  David  Watson) 

Boosters  of  the  Florida  Cross  State  Barge 
Canal  have  big  dreams  about  recreation  along 
the  waterway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  talk  In  terms  of  boats  and  water  skis, 
fishing  and  camping,  riding  and  the  more 
■  fdentary  sports  of  sitting  and  looking  at 
the  wonders  of  nature  from  scenic  overlooks. 

They  talk  In  terms  of  two  million  visitors 
a  year  Initially  and  10  million  eventually. 
Those  who  love  the  out-of-doors  are  all  for 
it.  Yet  there  is  another  school  of  thought. 

That  one  holds  that  natural  resources,  bal- 
ance of  wildlife  and  the  pristine  beauty  of 
tTO  rivers  are  to  be  sacrificed  for  benefit  of 
the    essentially    commercial    watercourse. 

With  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  can.il 
under  contract  and  some  critical  portions 
completed,  the  Issue  has  not  been  resolved. 
Nor  is  It  likely  to  be  within  a  generation  after 
:he  cinil  is  finished.  Too  many  of  the  dis- 
satisfied will  "remember  when." 

Arguments  are  several.  Some  go  back  to 
days  when  Congress  first  authorized  a  canal 
study,  some  140  years  ago. 

There  has  been  fear  of  salt  water  intrusion 
:nto  the  state  fresh  water  supply;  destruction 
of  wildlife  habitat;  alteration  of  river  cur- 
rents to  the  detriment  of  waterllfe;  punc- 
tured underground  water  caverns;  pollution 
by  vessels  and  Industry  attracted  by  a  canal. 

All  have  been  debated  and  cases  laid  be- 
fore public  officials.  T>ie  project  now  moves 
ahead  on  grounds  that  fears  are  without 
foundation  or  that  net  benefits  to  more  peo- 
ple outweigh  relative  losses  to  a  few. 

To  this,  concedes  state  Canal  Authority 
Manager  Col.  Ollea  Evans,  some  will  never 
.igree. 

.Nonethelees,  the  canal  will  add  258  miles 
Of  shoreline  to  Florida  and  about  30,000  acres 
more  of  water  surface.  Reservoirs  storing 
water  for  canal  operation  will  be  naturals 
for  recreation  development. 

Rodman  reservoir,  east  of  Orange  Springs 
in  Marlon  County,  should  be  ready  for  boat- 
ing and  other  recreation  In  the  spring  of 
1&58,  Evans  noted.  It  will  hold  about  10,000 
acres  of  water,  and  eventually  will  have  ac- 
cess from  the  St.  Johns  River  via  the  St. 
Johns  Lock. 

Eventually,  a  600-acre  recreation  area  in- 
cluding boat  launching  ramps,  picnic  tables, 
water  supplies  and  sanitary  facilities  will  be 
located  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
canal  at  the  Gulf  terminus. 

Ard  L.  Eulenfeld.  in  charge  of  the  recrea- 
tion phase  of  the  canal  program,  outlined 
these  goals.  He  noted,  however,  that  it  Isn't 
a  crash  project,  but  one  to  evolve  over 
ye.irs  of  canal  use. 

Within  those  terms,  the  canal  would  have 
36  recreational  sites.  They  would  comprise 
30  to  about  2,000  acres  each.  As  envisioned 
now,  11  sites  would  be  in  the  Rodman  res- 
ervolr-St.  Johns  lock  section;  10  would  be 
In  the  Eureka  reservoir  portion;  six  would 
be  along  the  summit  of  tlie  canal  and  nine 
would  be  In  the  Inglls-Gulf  Coast  Zone. 

Between  1-75  and  U.S.  441  In  Marlon  Coun- 
ty a  scenic  parkway  with  overlooks  is  planned 
on  both  sides  of  the  canal. 

In  addition,  said  Eulenfeld  the  U.S.  Forest 


Service  is  considering  four  areas  totaling 
about  15.000  acres  as  wildlife  conservation 
areas.  The  service  would  develop  and  admin- 
ister eight  recreation  sites  along  the  Rodman 
and  Eureka  reservoirs. 

Parts  of  seven  areas  probably  would  be 
leased  for  private  operation  as  concessions, 
such  as  those  recreation  sites  now  used  in 
the  Ocala  National  Forest.  Those  would  al- 
low development  of  marinas,  boatels,  res- 
taurants and  the  like. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Forest  Service 
alone  may  eventually  have  a  recreational  In- 
vestment of  $2.6  million  or  more  along  the 
canal. 

Sites  adjacent  to  locks  and  dams  are 
expected  to  draw  most  heavily,  so  develop- 
ment priority  Is  assigned  them. 

It  now  appears  that  filling  of  Rodman  res- 
ervoir can  start  In  early  spring.  Initial 
depth  would  be  about  16  feet.  Limited  rec- 
reational use  could  follow  removal  of  debris. 

Eureka  lock  and  dam  completion  Is  sched- 
uled for  December.  1968.  It  won't  be  filled, 
however,  until  1970-71. 

Dunnellon  lock  on  the  west  and  Bert  Dosh 
lock  on  the  east  of  the  sunamit  section  are 
scheduled  for  completion  In  1972,  with  the 
stimmlt  section  to  follow  in  1974. 

Work  was  started  on  each  end  of  the 
canal  for  a  definite  reason.  Locks  at  those 
points  provide  Immediate  control  of  water 
while  excavation  and  construction  goes  on 
in  between.  They  also  provide  Insurance 
against  water  table  contamination. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HelstoskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  worthwhile  to  recall  what  kind 
of  progress  we  have  made  in  our  attack 
on  air  pollution  since  the  first  major  act 
was  passed  in  1963.  President  Johnson, 
who  has  given  so  much  support  to  this 
attack,  said  in  his  message  to  Congress 
in  Januarj-  of  this  j'ear: 

We  have  propKJsed  and  the  Ck)ngress  has 
enacted  three  laws  since  1963,  each  repre- 
senting some  forward  movement  toward 
cleaner    air. 

Under  these  laws,  we  are  spending  more 
than  $25  million  this  year  in  matching  graats 
to  cities  and  States,  and  in  research  and  other 
efforts; 

We  have  helped  to  create  80  local  air  pol- 
lution programs,  and  to  strengthen  40 
others. 

We  are  working  In  nine  areas  of  the  United 
States — including  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area — to  abate  pollution  that  passes  across 
State  lines  and  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
single  State  or  city. 

We  have  established  a  system  of  national 
standards  for  motor  vehicles,  that  will  be- 
come effective  with  the  1068  models.  These 
will  require  sharp  reductions  In  pollution 
from  automobile  exhausts. 

We  have  begun  by  Executive  order  to  con- 
trol the  sources  of  air  pollution  on  Federal 
Installations  throughout  the  country.  The 
experience  we  gain  In  carrying  out  this 
order  will  help  us  develop  more  effective  ways 
of  controlling  pollution  elsewhere. 

We  have  Intensified  our  research  work  on 
sulfur  oxide  pollution  from  coal  and  oil  burn- 
ing, and  on  pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 


We  must  do  BtlU  more,  however.  The 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  should  go  a  long 
way  to  help  us  begin  to  reverse  the  up- 
ward trend  of  air  pollution. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tJie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  2  years  our  national  attention 
has  turned  more  and  more  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Important  as  that  conflict  is  to 
our  national  life,  tliere  are  other  events 
going  on  around  the  world  which  are 
deserving  of  equal  attention  and,  per- 
haps, by  observing  these  events  we  can 
see  more  clearly  the  possible  end  results 
of  our  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

A  little  more  than  2  years  ago,  the  con- 
cern of  the  Nation  was  focused  on  the 
Etominican  Republic,  where  U.S.  troops 
joined  with  troops  from  other  OAS  na- 
tions to  ward  off  a  threatened  violent 
takeover  of  auUioritv-  by  elements  of  dis- 
sension spawned  by  the  Communist  ex- 
ample in  Cuba.  There  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  without  the  assistance  of  the 
OAS  Inter-American  peace  force  the 
Dominican  Republic  would  have  fallen 
back  into  the  arms  of  dictatorship  or, 
perhaps  worse,  irito  a  state  of  political 
anarchy  followed  by  gradual  takeover  by 
Commimlst  forces,  supplied  and  directed 
from  Cuba.  The  official  U.S.  po  ley  "to 
assist  the  provisional  government  •  •  • 
in  restoring  more  normal  conditions 
prior  to  its  holding  free  elections"  was 
fulfilled  and  affirmed  when  Joaquin 
Balaguer  won  election  to  the  presidency 
■with  50  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

During  the  17  months  since  taking  of- 
fice. President  Balaguer  has  labored  to 
provide  his  coimtry  with  a  smooth  tran- 
sition from  dictatorship  to  democratic 
government.  His  accomplishments  in  the 
face  of  extreme  hardships  have  been 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  overreach- 
ing even  the  most  optimistic  hopes  of  a 
year  ago. 

During  1965,  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  was  called  a 
"grievous  mistake"  and  "sick"  by  some 
critics.  And,  yet,  today  the  Dominican 
Flepublic  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
shouTDlace  of  a  working  democracy  in  the 
Carribean.  The  Dominican  Republic  Is 
a  nation  secure  In  its  boundaries  and 
governed  by  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
country  to  full  democracy  and  economic 
and  social  progress. 

President  Johnson  stood  by  his  an- 
nounced policies  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public with  conviction  that  he  was  right. 
One  cannot  help  but  compare  the  situa- 
tion we  face  in  Vietnam  with  that  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  Dominican  Republic — 
only  on  a  smaller  scale  both  In  time 
and  amount  of  U.S.  Involvement. 

In  June  of  1966  I  accompanied  Vice 
Pre.sident  Humphrey  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Balaguer.  Today,  Vice  Presl- 
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dent  Humphrey  Is  agEiln  representing 
the  American  people  at  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  for  President-elect  Thleu  In 
South  Vietnam.  In  both  nations  free  elec- 
tions have  been  brought  from  the  heat 
and  confusion  of  military,  social,  and 
political  turmoil.  I  can  only  view  our  ex- 
perience In  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
an  indication  of  the  success  we  are  striv- 
ing for  in  assisting  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  by  Oraham  Hovey.  and  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
by  Jeremiah  CLeary.  which  point  to  the 
success  and  fulfillment  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  30,  1967 1 
Balagttxb:  Dominican  on  a  Political  Ticht- 

BOPK 

(By  Oraham  Hovey) 
President  Joaquin  Balaguer  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  has  proved  an  extraordinary 
performer  on  a  political  tightrope.  With  luck 
he  may  achieve  hla  supreme  ambition:  to 
provide  his  country  with  safe  passage  from 
chaos  and  clvU  war  to  stable  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

In  sixteen  months  as  President,  this  slight 
man  of  mild  mien,  brimming  with  evident 
reaaonablenees,  has  shown  political  dexterity 
and  toughneas  beyond  anything  hoped  for  by 
his  stancheet  backers.  He  has  divided  or  dis- 
armed his  oppoalUon  of  left  and  right  and 
kept  a  full  step  ahead  of  conspirators  In  the 
military  that  form  a  durable  feature  of  the 
Dominican  landscape. 

Balaguer  has  been  lucky,  of  course:  Lucky 
to  survive  the  fall  of  TrujUlo,  whom  he 
ser\'ed  as  figurehead  President  In  the  last  year 
(1960-61)  of  the  dictatorship;  lucky  to  have 
as  his  1966  opponent  Juan  Bosch,  a  man  of 
greater  charl&ma  but  one  hamatrung  by 
Washmgton's  hostility  and  his  own  political 
death-wish. 

He  was  lucky  to  take  office  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  was  eager  to  aid  economic 
reconstruction  massively — In  part,  to  atone 
for  Its  unilateral  military  Intervention  of 
1965.  In  terms  of  survival.  Balaguer  was  lucky 
to  have  Inherited  from  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment a  tough  Armed  Forces  Minister. 
General  Perez  y  Perea,  determined  to  put  the 
Army  out  of  politics. 

Political  skin  rather  than  luck  has  been  the 
chief  Ingredient  of  Balageur's  performance, 
however.  He  defeated  Bosch  with  surprising 
ease  because  his  camoalgn  for  national  rec- 
onciliation and  reconstruction  exactly  fitted 
the  mood  of  a  country  weary  of  civil  strife, 

NAXIONAL   EBOONCILIATION    AIMS 

Balaguer  has  persevered  on  that  line,  start- 
ing with  a  "National  TTnlty"  Cabinet  that  dis- 
appointed his  expectant  Reformist  party 
more  than  the  opposition.  If  he  has  ap- 
pointed many  former  Trujllllstas  and  right- 
ists to  office  be  has  also  lured  into  his  ad- 
ministration half  a  dozen  former  leaders  of 
Bosch's  Dominican  Revolutionary  party 
(PJI.D.),  several  In  Cabinet-level  Jobs. 

Under  the  eye  of  General  Perez,  he  has 
given  commands  to  officers  once  close  to  Gen- 
eral Wessln  y  Wessln,  controversial  leader  of 
a  "loyalist"  faction  In  the  1965  civil  war. 
Some  of  these  recently  appealed  to  Wessln 
In  exile  to  reject  efforts  of  a  right-wing  party 
to  build  him  up  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
Balaguer  has  also  done  the  imprecedented 
and  aprwinted  women  governors  for  all 
twenty-six  Dominican  provinces. 

The  President  tells  visitors  wryly  that  he 
has  even  appointed  a  man  once  known  as  a 
Communist  and  he  tope  a  review  of  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  all  factions  Into  the  fold  by 
asking:  "If  this  Isn't  national  reconciliation, 
what  Is?" 

Foes  charge  that  Balaguer  uses  his  pwlltlcal 


skill  not  for  reconstruction  but  only  to  sur- 
vive m  office.  They  say  harassment  and 
murder  of  PJl.D.  members  and  leftists  sUll 
go  on  with  the  President  often  turning  a 
blind  eye.  Threats,  plots,  and  sporadic  vio- 
lence would  seem,  however,  to  be  Inevitable 
legacies  of  the  TruJlUo  tyranny,  the  chaos 
and  clvU  war  that  followed.  The  question  Is 
whether  Balaguer,  who  admits  the  country  Is 
sUU  "full  of  hate,"  has  done  all  he  could  to 
curb  such  tendencies. 

StmVIVAL    AND    REFORM 

In  any  event.  It  Is  unfair  to  charge  that 
the  President  has  used  his  political  skill  only 
to  survive.  He  Imposed  an  austerity  program 
to  narrow  Dominican  budget  and  balance-of . 
payment  deficits,  and  made  It  sUck.  He  has 
trimmed  public  payrolls,  attacked  graft  and 
drasUcally  overhauled  Inefficient,  uncom- 
petitive state  enterprises,  Including  the  sugar 
trust. 

American  officials  are  gratified  at  his  effici- 
ent use  of  aid  funds  for  highways,  Irriga- 
tion, agrarian  reforms,  schools  and  housing. 
They  believe  a  few  economic  miracles  might 
be  In  the  making  if  only  political  stability 
can  be  maintained. 

Balaguer  has  some  Jtiatlflcatlon,  then,  for 
saying  his  Government  Is  carrying  out  "per- 
haps a  more  revolutionary  program  than 
many  had  expected,"  though  It  is  startUng  to 
hear  a  man  who  loyally  served  Trujlllo 
Identify  his  goals  with  the  "revolution  In 
liberty"  concept  of  Chile's  President  Frel. 

It  Is  fascinating,  too,  for  a  man  of  this 
background — who  must  make  periodic  public 
attacks  on  a  splintered  Dominican  Commu- 
nist movement  and  a  divided  Bosch  party 

to  say  that  the  main  threat  to  his  Govern- 
ment comes  from  the  extreme  right. 

Balaguer  la  a  long  way  from  being  home 
safe,  of  course.  He  la  only  a  third  of  the  way 
through  his  term  in  a  country  that  had  four 
dictators  rule  for  71  of  Its  first  121  years  and 
iised  up  72  Presidents  during  the  remaining 
50  years.  But  on  the  basis  of  his  Impressive 
start,  many  Dominicans  are  confident  not 
only  that  Balaguer  will  serve  out  his  term  but 
win  win  re-election  In  1970.  A  former  ardent 
Bosch  supp)orter  who  now  regards  Balaguer 
as  something  of  a  miracle  man  told  me : 

'He's  Indlspenslble;  we  cant  bear  to  think 
of  anyone  else." 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C)  Star,  Oct.  27, 

1967] 

BALAGtriR's   F^M    Hand   Holds   Dominicans, 

Party  Together 

(First  of  two  articles) 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Santo  Dominoo.— A  Dominican  detective, 
trying  very  hard  to  look  like  a  student,  sits 
in  the  U.S.  sponsored  Abraham  Lincoln 
Library  holding  a  book  which  he  has  no 
intention  of  reading. 

He  Is  there  because  In  recent  weeks  ex- 
tremists have  placed  two  bombs  in  the  bl- 
natlonal  center.  The  bombs  did  not  go  off 
only  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
terrorists. 

The  incident  Is  Indicative  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  today.  2'/2  years  after  the  civil 
war  and  the  American  Intervention. 

There  Is  some  violence:  there  Is  dissension 
below  the  surface.  But  things  are  being  held 
together  by  President  Joaquin  Balaguer's 
strong  hand,  and  by  general  amounts  of 
U.S.  aid. 

Balaguer  considers  himself  the  leader  of 
a  people  in  transition  between  the  Trujlllo 
era  and  a  new  period  of  democratic  order. 
He  has  several  aces  in  his  hand  at  the  one- 
third  mark  In  his  presidency. 

The  strongest  card  Is  the  loyalty  of  the 
armed  forces,  headed  by  Gen.  Enrique  Perez 
y  Perez.  Another  is  the  proliferation  of  polit- 
ical parties,  which  have  sprouted  like  Do- 
minican cane,  without  much  apparent  logic 
but  wildly  and  vigorously. 

The    effect    of    the    profusion    and    party 


spUttlng  tends  to  strengthen  Balaguer's  own 
Partldo  Reformlsta,  which  administered  such 
a  thorough  licking  to  Juan  Bosch's  PRD  and 
the  assorted  groups  of  the  far  left  In  the 
June  1966  elections. 

PKHSONALITTES    KEY 

Dominican  political  parties  always  have 
been  clusters  around  a  personality,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  star  of  their  leader.  In  this 
perspective,  the  Reformlstas  have  remained 
monoUthically  Intact  while  PRD  and  other 
parties  have  been  subdividing  like  so  many 
amoebaa. 

Balaguer's  popularity  will  be  put  to  its  first 
real  test  next  May  16  when  municipal  elec- 
tions are  held  In  77  areas  Including  the  vola- 
tile capital. 

PRD,  which  Is  led  at  home  by  Francisco 
Pena  Gomez,  and  from  Europe  by  the 
Yankee-hating  Bosch,  may  boycott  the  elec- 
tions, particularly  If  It  appears  the  Re- 
formlstas are  sure  to  win. 

For  the  most  Important  post,  mayor  of 
Santo  Domingo,  Balaguer's  party  seems  to 
be  In  a  spoclally  good  position. 

The  Incumbent  is  a  PRD  man.  Ramon 
Baez  Acos:a,  considered  by  many  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  an  Inefficient  and  corrupt 
mayor  who  openly  uses  city  funds  to  support 
the  PRD  while  trash  and  garbage  remain  un- 
collected, as  In  the  war- torn  days  of  1965. 

Baez  complains  that  he  must  support  sev- 
eral hundred  unasslmilables  who  fought  on 
the  rebel  Constitutionalist  side  In  the  civil 
war. 

PENA    LIKELY    WINNER 

The  most  likely  winner  Is  a  PRD  dissident, 
Jose  Brea  Pena.  If  Balaguer  chooses  to  sup- 
port Brea,  the  effect  would  be  to  further 
divide  the  PRD  as  well  as  give  Brea  the  back- 
ing of  the  Reformlsta  organization. 

Bosch  is  now  calling  from  his  self-imposed 
exile  In  Europe  for  a  Dlctatura  Popular,  a 
Peoples'  Dictatorship.  But  It  Is  unclear  what 
he  means  by  this.  What  Is  clear  Is  that  the 
Balaguer  party  has  remained  together  while 
all  except  the  Reformlstas  have  become  po- 
litically fragments. 

Newest  element  to  surface  Is  the  Partldo 
Qulsqueyana  Democrata,  not  yet  registered 
but  clearly  a  party  of  the  ultra-conservatives 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Gen.  Ellas  Wes- 
sln y  Wessln. 

The  genera],  living  in  Miami  since  he  led 
the  fight  against  the  rebels  and  was  ex- 
pelled in  a  housecleaning  of  the  leading  offi- 
cers of  both  sides,  has  not  said  much  about 
PQD's  plans  but  he  Is  bound  to  collect  a 
certain  amount  of  support  among  the  officer 
class. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  three 
Communist  parties  of  the  civil  war  have  now 
become  six.  Fldello  Despradel  heads  the 
youngsters  of  the  Castro-oriented  June  14th 
party:  Narclso  Isa  Conde  runs  the  Mosoow- 
Une  Dominican  Communist  party  and  the 
brothers  Felix  Servlo  and  Juan  Ducoudray 
Mansfield  are  in  control  of  the  SociallEts 
whose  political  orientation  stands  somewhere 
between  Moscow's  and  Havana's. 

ALPHABET     SOUP 

The  old  MPD  Peking-line  party  Is  headed 
by  Marino  Nazari.  Luis  (Pin')  Montas  Gon- 
zalez heads  the  PCRD,  which  tries  to  out- 
Mao  the  other  Maoists,  and  Maximo  Lopez 
Molina  has  started  an  Orthodox  Communist 
party. 

In  this  alphabet  soup  one  finds  the  Social 
Christians  of  Caonabo  Javier;  the  PLE  of 
Luis  Amlama  Tlo,  one  of  the  assassins  oi 
Rafael  L.  Trujlllo;  the  Vanguardia  party  and 
a  Union  Clvlco  Naclonal,  once  the  nation's 
strongest  party,  under  Abel  Fernandez  Slmo. 

Beyond  the  May  municipal  elections,  Bal- 
aguer's term  Is  up  In  1970  and  he  is  eligible 
to  succeed  himself  if  he  chooses. 

A  prospective  challenger  to  Balaguer  or 
anyone  else  for  the  presidency,  although  he 
has  not  said  he  would  run,  Is  Ambassador  to 
Washington  Hector  Garcia  Godoy,  who  was 
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provisional  president  during  the  inter- 
regnum. 

There  are  those  who  believe  Garcia  Godoy 
has  been  bitten  by  the  presidential  bug.  His 
major  weakness  is  that  he  has  no  political 
backing. 

If  he  decides  to  run,  Garcia  Godoy  has 
ample  time  to  form  his  own  party  or  to  make 
an  alliance  with  an  existing  group  of  moder- 
ates. It  is  uncle.ir  whether  Balaguer  would  be 
willing  to  step  aside  and  give  Garcia  Godoy 
his  political  blessing.  In  any  case,  the  diplo- 
mat is  not  yet  50  and  can  afford  to  wait. 

Meanwhile  Balaguer  Is  in  the  catbird  seat 
and  seems  likely  to  remain  there  so  long  as 
be  chooses. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Oct. 

28,  1967] 

Three  Hundred  Twenty  Million  Dollars  in 

U.S.  Am:   Dominican  Economy  Sprouts 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Santo  Domingo. — President  Joaquin  Bala- 
guer, with  help  from  the  big  American  AID 
mission,  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
Dominican  Republic's  economy. 

An  example  is  the  canning  Industry. 
Dominicans  eat  tons  of  tomato  paste  a  day 
but  have  always  imported  It  with  a  con- 
sequent drain  on  their  financial  reserves. 

Now.  the  nation  grows  enough  to  fill  Its 
own  needs  and  is  ready  to  export  not  only 
canned  tomato  paste  but  tomatoes,  fruits 
and  Juices 

This  is  only  one  of  the  strides  the  country 
has  made  under  U.S.  financial  assistance  that 
has  totaled  $320  million  in  the  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  revolution. 

Since  the  1965  civil  war,  the  country  has 
become  self-sufficient  In  rice  and  received  a 
healthy  slice  of  the  shortfall  In  U.S.-sup- 
ported  sugar  quotas,  enabling  It  to  sell  600,- 
OOO  tons  at  6  cents  a  pound,  versus  the 
world  price  of  2  cents. 

Aid  Director  Alex  Flrfer  came  to  the  re- 
public while  the  bullets  were  still  fiylng  and 
had  to  make  the  first  loans  and  grants  for 
pure  budget  support. 

But  he  has  alwavs  held  to  the  theory  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  potentially  rich 
agricultural  country  and  the  future  lay  In 
exploiting  this  field.  Teams  of  agricultural 
experts  poured  in  to  help  rejuvenate  the 
economy,  diversify  production  away  from  the 
one-crop  sugar  and  preach  the  wisdom  of 
shipping  winter  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the 
U.S.  and  other  nations. 

ACCORD    REACHED 

Now  an  agreement  has  been  made  whereby 
the  Dominican  Republic  will  become  the 
virtual  breadbasket  of  nearby  Puerto  Rico, 
which  is  fast  switching  from  agriculture  to 
Industry  and  tourism. 

Flrfer  and  his  aides  are  now  In  the  phase 
of  switching  to  a  booutrap  operation  like 
that  which  took  place  in  Puerto  Rico  after 
World  War  11  but  vrith  the  emphasis  on 
agriculture. 

To  this  end.  direct  budget  support  la 
progressively  decreasing  In  the  annual  U.S. 
aid  package  while  the  money  and  talent 
focuses  on  development  projects. 

In  fiscal  1967,  for  example,  the  U.S.  reduced 
Its  emergency  assistance  to  $40  million  and 
raised  development  aid  to  $18  million.  The 
course  charted  Is  for  an  almost  total  reversal 
of  how  aid  money  la  used. 

Balaguer  has  not  overjoyed  the  Americans 
with  the  construction  of  a  few  hundred 
low-cost  housing  units.  Such  hotislng  is  laud- 
able and  needed,  but  the  U.S.  has  taken  a 
nrst-thlngs-flrst  attitude  and  development 
has  priority  over  housing.  Very  likely  Ba- 
laguer considered  the  apartment  units  a  po- 
litical necessity  but  they  do  not  contribute 
to  a  bootstrap  operation. 

mission    cuts    STAIT 

The  Dominican  Republic,  of  course,  is  far 
from  out  of  the  woods  but  the  AID  mission 


already  Is  reducing  Its  staff.  Balaguer  still  has 
a  balance  of  payments  deficit  on  the  order  of 
$60  million  a  year  and  has  decreed  austerity 
on  imports  to' keep  money  from  flowing  out 
of  the  country. 

Several  weeks  ago,  he  closed  the  border 
with  Haiti,  not  because  of  any  trouble,  but 
because  great  amounts  of  contraband  lux- 
uries were  flowing  across  the  border. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  frontier  will  open 
to  admit  the  annual  influx  of  20,000  or  more 
Haitian  sugar  cane  cutters  who  work  better 
and  more  cheaply  at  labor  that  Dominicans 
do  not  like  to  perform  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  Balaguer  has  made  real  prog- 
ress toward  setting  up  a  university  to  rival 
the  ancient  Autonomous  University  of  Santo 
Domingo,  where  Communists  dominate  both 
faculty  and  student  body. 

The  old  university  with  6,000  students  Is 
still  the  prestige  name  but  the  new  Universl- 
dad  Naclonal  Pedro  Hernandez  Urena 
(UNPHU)  has  Increased  enrollment  from  606 
to  1,300  In  two  years. 

Students  who  would  rather  learn  than 
demonstrate  are  beginning  to  seek  out 
UNPHU  and  the  Catholic  university  in  San- 
tiago Instead  of  the  restive  autonomous 
school  downtown. 

Perhaps  the  real  future  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  lies  with  the  type  of  educated  men 
and  women  who  come  forth  to  take  leading 
pKDsltlons  In  the  nation's  life. 


bill  is  the  enhancement  of  air  quality 
and  a  reduction  of  harmful  emissions 
consistent  uith  maximum  utilization  of 
an  expanding  capacity  to  deal  with  them 
effectively. 

The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
therefore,  serves  notice  that  no  one  has 
the  right  to  use  the  atmosphere  as  a 
garbage  dump  and  that  there  will  be  no 
haven  for  polluters  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  in  all  its 
provisions,  the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act 
is  a  logical  and  timely  extension  of  what 
has  been  the  legislative  keystone  in  our 
fight  against  air  pollution  since  1963,  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
prompt  passage  of  this  vital  piece  of 
legislation. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  December  the  National  Conference 
on  Air  Pollution  gave  the  Nation  an  op- 
portunity to  see  where  we  stand  in  the 
fight  against  the  serious  problem  of  air 
pollution.  There  was  agreement  among 
the  more  than  3,500  participants  that 
our  accomplishments  have  fallen  short 
of  our  needs. 

Our  accomplishments  have  been  iii- 
adequate  in  two  principal  areas:  First, 
we  still  do  not  know  how  to  control  all 
of  the  many  important  sources  of  air 
pollution  which  adversely  affect  us;  and, 
second,  we  have  not  even  begun  to  ap- 
ply, in  anj'thing  resembling  full  measure, 
the  technology  which  we  now  have  for 
controUing  air  pollution. 

A  month  after  the  conference,  the 
President  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  recommending  new  legislation 
to  strengthen  the  Nation's  attack  on  this 
problem.  The  President  reiterated  the 
conclusions  of  the  national  conference 
when  he  said: 

The  pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse. 
We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level  of 
pollution.  This  situation  does  not  exist  be- 
cause It  vras  Inevitable,  nor  because  It  can- 
not be  controlled.  Air  pollution  is  the  In- 
evitable consequence  of  neglect.  It  can  be 
controlled  when  that  neglect  Is  no  longer 
tolerated. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  reported  a  bill 
which  is  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
systematic  attack  on  the  Nation's  air 
pollution  problem.  The  objective  of  the 


THE  LESSONS  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  United  Nations  Association  of  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mex.,  Is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  vigorous  chapters  of  the 
national  U.N.  Association.  I  was  pleased 
to  accept  its  invitation  to  address  the 
U.N.  Day  dinner  this  year  in  Albuquer- 
que, which  was  held  on  the  beautiful 
campus  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  the 
text  of  my  remarks  at  this  dinner  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point, 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  review  them  if 
they  so  desire : 

The  Lessons  of  Vietnam 
(Remarks  of  Congressman  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr.,  1967  United  Nations  Day  Dinner,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex.,  October  24,  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman.  Friends  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  tonight 
on  the  topic  "The  Lessons  of  Vietnam".  Be- 
cause there  are  a  multitude  of  matters  which 
could  be  covered  under  this  heading,  I  shall 
seek  to  focus  particularly  on  those  lessons 
having  relevance  to  the  concept  of  achieving 
world  order  under  law,  the  concept  underly- 
ing the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  22 
vears  ago  today. 

Despite  the  great  achievements  of  the 
U.N.,  and  they  are  legion.  It  Is  difficult  to  deny 
that  it  has  fallen  upon  dark  days.  A  major 
war  continues  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
U.N.  has  Uttle  or  no  role  In  seeking  Its  end. 
Small  wars,  such  as  the  Arab-Israel  conflict, 
have  occurred  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
U.N.,  and  its  deliberations  In  support  of 
peaceful  settlement  have  appeared  to  mil- 
lions to  be  frulUess.  A  great  catalog  could 
be  made  of  festering  poUtlcal  problems  which 
exist  all  over  the  world,  and  the  U.N.  appears 
to  be  Impotent  to  cope  with  them.  Internal 
problems  of  organization,  financing  and  vot- 
ing power  continue  to  beset  It,  becoming 
greater  with  the  passing  days.  Many  are 
asking  If  the  great  vision  of  the  Allied  Powers 
In  World  War  II — the  vision  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  that  would  free  the  world 
from  the  scourge  of  war — may  not  have  been 
as  unrealistic  as  the  earlier  vision  of  a 
League  of  Nations. 

I  think  not.  I  have  faith,  and  some  con- 
fidence, that  the  cause  Is  not  lost.  While  the 
days  are  dark,  and  the  spirit  of  crisis  is  upon 
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us,  I  believe  that  we  have  the  Intelligence 
and  the  determination  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles which  beset  us.  For  crisis  Itself  com- 
pels the  minds  of  Increasing  millions  of  our 
citizens  to  examine  the  problems  before  us, 
analyze  their  causes,  weigh  the  solutions,  and 
ultimately  to  chose  a  better  path  for  the 
future.  That  Is  why  It  is  Imperative  that  we 
look  at  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  That  is  why 
we  should  concern  ourselves  with  more  than 
Just  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Vietnam,  or 
with  a  strategy  for  victory,  or  a  strategy  for  a 
negotiated  disengagement.  We  must  come 
to  understand  how  and  why  Vietnam  hap- 
pened— what  policies  and  practices  led  us 
Into  this  morass — what  concepts  of  role  and 
function  keep  us  there — what  changes  must 
be  made  In  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  preserve 
our  own  sectirlty  and  achieve  our  goals  for 
peace  and  freedom  In  this  troubled  wc  rid. 

It  Is  encouraging  for  me  to  note  that  each 
week  new  voices  are  raised  In  this  search  for 
new  policies,  and  In  criticism  of  the  old. 
Such  voices  are  increasingly  coming  from  the 
younger  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  this  leadership 
which  holds  hope  for  the  future,  not  only  of 
the  Republican  Party  but  for  this  great 
country  as  a  whole.  Although  I  am  proud  of 
being  a  Democrat,  I  am  convinced  that  on 
the  great  Issues  facing  this  country  and  man- 
kind the  divisions  will  not  come  on  purely 
Party  lines. 

As  one  example  of  this  new  thinking,  I 
would  like  to  quote  some  excerpts  from  a 
study  entitled  "The  Realities  Of  Vietnam: 
An  Alternative  For  Republicans"  by  the 
Rlpon  Porum,  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Hatfield  on  October  4, 
1967. 

"But  even  seasoned  observers  agree  that 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  rigor  mortis  has 
set  In.  A  bureaucratic  coalition  within  the 
administration  has  reached  a  rigid  consensus 
that  repels  knowledgeable  advice.  It  has  set 
its  own  terms  of  discussion,  enshrined  Its 
own  version  of  the  facts  and  has  for  the 
most  part  succeeded  In  imposing  its  Inter- 
nal verities  on  public  debate  as  a  whole. 

"Thus,  the  American  people  have  been 
asking  whether  more  bombing,  more  troops, 
more  diplomacy,  more  refugee  relief,  better 
elections,  or  more  economic  aid  hold  the  key 
to  our  difficulties  in  Vietnam.  And  the  ad- 
ministration has  graciously  suffered  'dissent' 
on  these  questions.  Small  wonder,  when  dis- 
sent on  tactical  Issues  Is  easily  preempted 
by  bureaucrats  who  have  the  power  to  act; 
when  'hawks'  have  the  public  ear,  the  ad- 
ministration can  Intensify  military  activity; 
when  'doves'  seem  ascendant,  It  can  treat 
them  to  a  flurry  of  diplomacy.  But  the  basic 
structure  of  administration  policy  remains 
untouched  by  these  fluctuations.  'The  larger 
questions  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
remain  to  be  asked. 

"Why  has  a  conflict  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly defined  as  'poUtlcal'  and  'essentially 
Vietnamese'  become  a  largely  military, 
largely  American  undertaking?  Why,  after 
six  years  of  'Umlted'  war,  punctuated  by 
glowing  predictions  of  success,  has  no  upper 
limit  yet  been  reached  on  American  troops 
or  expenditure?  Why,  despite  American  talk 
about  bringing  peace  and  democracy  to  South 
Vietnam,  has  American  policy  led  to  the  fur- 
ther entrenchment  of  a  regime  of  generals, 
who  are  dependent  for  their  power  on  the 
continuation  of  the  war? 

"Answers  exist  to  these  questions,  answers 
that  demand  an  unflinching  reappraisal  both 
of  the  structure  of  our  Vietnam  policy  and 
of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  as  a 
whole.  The  Johnson  administration  is  In- 
capable of  carrying  out  this  reappraisal.  It 
is  motivated,  aa  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors assure  us,  by  a  sense  of  commitment. 
A  commitment  to  a  brave  little  nation?  To 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy?  To  the 
containment  of  aggressive  Communism?  No, 
these  broader  goals  have  been  obscured  be- 
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hind  commitment  of  a  different  sort:  a  pride- 
ful  commitment  to  continuing  a  miscon- 
ceived policy,  an  Ignoble  conamltment  to  cov- 
ering over  mistakes,  an  Imprudent  commit- 
ment to  the  unlimited  use  of  American  re- 
sources and  moral  energy  In  a  dubious  cause. 
"The  time  has  come  for  simple  commit- 
ment to  reality  and  the  national  Interest. 
Vietnam  Is  the  place  to  begin.  The  course  of 
this  war  may  well  shape  American  thinking 
on  foreign  policy  for  a  generation  to  come." 
Let  us  begin  now  to  shape  that  American 
thinking  by  looking  at  some  oX  the  lessons 
of  Vietnam. 

Let  us  start  with  some  elementary  lessons, 
and  work  up  to  the  more  complex. 

Lesson  Number  1 :  Big  wars,  and  Vietnam 
Is  now  a  very  big  war,  grow  out  of  little  wars. 
Herman  Kahn  calls  this  escalation.  Viet- 
nam is  almost  the  classic  example  of  escala- 
tion. It  lacks  only  the  last  few  rungs  on  the 
escalation  ladder.  These  are,  of  course,  the 
nuclear  rungs.  Today  the  two  superpowers 
are  In  unwritten  agreement  that  a  direct 
nuclear  exchange  between  them  would  be 
counter-producUve.  Such  an  exchange  could 
by  no  exercise  of  logic  achieve  any  worth- 
while national  purpose  for  either  side.  Both 
sides,  therefore,  follow  policies  of  restraint 
In  their  direct  relationships.  But  they  are 
Increasingly  drawn  into  proxy  wars  on  the 
periphery  of  their  spheres  of  Interest  and 
Influence.  Cuba  was  such  a  case.  We  per- 
mitted the  CIA  to  back  a  fumbling  effort  to 
overthrow  Castro,  pretending  that  patriotic 
Cuban  exiles  were  the  culprits.  The  U.S.S.R. 
retaliated  by  the  emplacement  of  Medliun 
Range  Ballistic  Missiles  In  Cuba.  This  led 
to  the  verge  of  war  Just  five  years  ago,  only 
averted  because  of  the  direct  communication 
between  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev,  and  the 
additional  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Korea  was  a 
similar  proxy  war  between  great  powers. 

The  Arab-Israel  conflict  could  easily  have 
become  such  a  proxy  war,  and  In  part  was. 
Vietnam  Is  such  a  proxy  war.  And  by  no 
coincidence.  It  was  shaped  and  Initiated  bv 
the  CIA,  Just  as  was  the  fiasco  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  The  CIA  had  a  hand  in  selecting  our 
first  dictator  In  Vietnam,  President  Diem.  It 
armed  and  trained  his  "police"  force,  "ad- 
vised" him  on  how  to  control  his  enemies 
(and  he  had  few  friends),  served  as  a  chan- 
nel for  funds  to  keep  his  government  afloat, 
and  ultimately  participated  In  his  assassina- 
tion by  cutting  off  the  funds  for  his  personal 
palace  troops.  That  It  continues  carrying  out 
a  major  role  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 
is  Indicated  by  its  Increasingly  pubUclzed 
activities  in  Laos.  The  October  23  Issue  of 
Newsweek  describes  some  of  these  activities, 
and  I  quote  a  few  lines  from  their  story  as 
lUustratlon: 

"Spooks:  But  perhaps  the  major  credit  for 
the  government's  success  should  go  to  the 
CIA,  whose  operations  In  Laos  Is  one  of  the 
largest  of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  'If  you  really 
want  to  see  the  Invisible  government  at 
work',  quips  one  CIA  agent  In  South  Viet- 
nam, 'you've  got  to  go  to  Laos.  They  practi- 
cally run  the  place.' " 

What  began  as  a  small  proxy  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  Is  now  a  big  proxy  war  In  all 
of  Indochina,  may  easily  grow  Into  a  nuclear 
war,  without  the  slightest  desire  on  either 
side  for  this  to  happen.  After  all,  the  two 
principals,  the  U.S.  and  the  Ufi.S.R.,  claim 
that  they  are  only  defending  peace,  freedom 
and  self-determination.  Neither  desires,  it 
says,  to  engage  in  war  with  the  other,  or  to 
destroy  the  proxy  combatants. 

But  this  is  how  it  would  happen.  The  U.S. 
decides  on  an  Inchon-type  landing  in  North 
Vietnam.  China  sends  a  half  million  troops 
Into  North  Vietnam  to  counteract  the  at- 
tack, and  the  Chinese  troops  press  on  past 
the  DMZ  and  threaten  a  major  U,S.  base,  as 
In  Korea.  U.S.  forces  use  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  to  defend  themselves.  The  Chinese 
use  part  of  their  small  nuclear  stockpile  to 


destroy  tha  base,  and  two  or  three  others  for 
good  measure.  The  U.S.  uses  nuclear  bombs 
on  all  of  China's  main  Industrial  centers 
The  Chinese  sneak  nuclear  bombs  into  six 
major  U.S.  ports  on  neutral  freighters  and 
blow  them  up  simultaneously.  Russia  decides 
to  finish  the  Job,  since  it  has  been  so  well 
started,  and  destroys  all  remaining  niaior 
U.S.  cities.  The  U.S.  splits  its  missiles  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  China.  Net  result— 150  mil- 
lion U.S.  casualties,  50  million  Russian 
casualties,  200  million  Chinese  casualties 
The  U.S.  role  as  a  great  power  has  come  to 
a  very  swift  end.  The  conclusion  one  must 
reach  Is  that  nuclear  wars  are  best  prevented 
by  preventing  small  wars.  This  Is  lesson  num- 
ber one. 

Lesson  Number  2:  Small  wars  grow  out  of 
failure  to  resolve  long-standing  political 
problems. 

Again  Vietnam  Is  the  classic  example  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  began  his  efforts  to  resolve  the 
political  problems  of  Indo-Chtna  over  5o 
years  ago.  He  petitioned  President  WUson  for 
freedom  for  Vietnam  at  the  Versailles  Con- 
ference after  World  War  I.  He  became  a  Com- 
munist in  1920  in  Paris  because  only  the 
Communists  promised  to  end  French  Colo- 
nialism. Roosevelt,  at  Yalta,  decl.^red  himself 
against  any  resumption  of  French  Influence 
m  Indo-Chlna  after  World  War  II,  but  Tru- 
man reversed  this  policy  in  1950  as  part  of  a 
general  strategy  of  conuining  the  newly  tri- 
umphant Mao  Tse  Tung  on  the  mainland  of 
China.  When,  despite  our  assistance.  Prance 
was  defeated  and  negotiated  her  own  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  in  1954,  Dulles  refused 
to  accept  the  prospects  of  one  Vietnam  under 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Ho  contrived  the  sabotage  of 
The  Geneva  Agreements,  using  the  CI.\ 
under  his  brother,  Allen  Dulles,  as  the  chief 
vehicle  for  this  sabotage. 

For  the  years  after  1954  the  most  forlorn 
messages  ever  recorded  in  modtrn  diplomacy 
were  the  continued  pleas  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  for  a  political 
settlement  In  Vietnam  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tion provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
The  silence  on  the  p.-irt  of  the  great  powers 
was  deafening.  So  Vietnamese  nationalism, 
festering  for  all  those  years  of  frustration, 
broke  out  as  a  small  war— a  small  war  led 
by  Communists,  In  the  absence  of  any  other 
effective  leadership. 

The  long  sundlng  political  problems  of 
Vietnam  could  have  been  resolved  on  any 
number  of  occasions  over  the  past  20  yeart 
by  good  faith  action  on  the  part  of  France 
(until  1954),  and  the  U.S.  after  1954.  The 
intervention  of  a  strong  U.N.  could  have 
been  a  powerful  force  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod. Such  Intervention  was  rejected  first  by 
France,  then  by  the  U.S.,  and  now  bv  the 
Communist  side.  If  some  high-level  'think 
factory"  had  deliberately  calculated  how  to 
best  avoid  a  political  settlement  and  achieve 
a  small  war,  It  could  not  have  evolved  a  bet- 
ter scenario  than  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  unresolved  political  problems 
take  time  to  develop  Into  small  wars— per- 
haps 20  to  50  years,  as  In  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam. One  need  not  look  far  to  find  many 
examples  of  similar  unresolved  problems.  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  the 
refugee  problem  and  other  attendant  com- 
plications have  been  with  u6  about  20  years. 
In  Europe,  the  German  problem  prevents 
even  a  reasonable  end  to  World  War  II.  and 
holds  at  least  the  germ  of  World  War  III  In 
Asia,  the  problem  of  Formosa  Is  merely  a 
small  manifestation  of  U.S.  failure  to  accept 
the  reality  of  a  new  China  that  has  been  on 
the  scene  now  for  18  years.  Korea,  divided 
against  all  the  dictates  of  logic,  IB  a  similar 
problem. 

Can  any  sane  person  be  optimistic  about 
preventing  small  wars  when  we  neglect  to 
act  on  the  conditions  which  make  them  In- 
evitable? 

Lesson  Number  3:  Long-standing  political 
problems  Involving  the  Great  Powers  arise 
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primarily  out  of  the  conflict  of  Ideologies, 
the  "Cold  War". 

While  not  so  directly  true  In  the  Middle 
East,  this  is  the  case  in  Vietnam  and  most 
of  the  other  major  trouble  spots  of  the  world. 
The  U.S.  Increasingly  sees  all  revolutionary 
wars  In  the  under-developed  world  as  Ideo- 
logical wars  Involving  Communism  versus 
•■freedom".  In  Vietnam,  a  major  basis  for 
our  actions  there  arose  from  the  Republican 
campaign  pledges  of  1962  to  "roll  back"  Com- 
munism around  the  world.  The  plans  to  use 
the  CIA  In  a  clandestine  effort  to  subvert  the 
political  settlement  contained  In  the  Geneva 
Agreements  were  generated  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  McCarthy  hysteria  In  this  country. 
Twelve  years  later,  when  that  hysteria  has 
largely  dissipated — when  our  national  policy 
is  ostensibly  one  of  building  bridges  to  the 
Communist  world — we  are  still  trapped  in  the 
morass  created  by  those  policies.  The  vast 
bureaucracy  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  Is  still  reacting  to  the  conditions 
of  a  past  generation. 

Lesson  Number  4:  Communist  China's 
absence  from  the  U.N..  and  our  refusal  to 
establish  any  significant  communication 
with  her.  have  vastly  Increased  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  a  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  if  we  had  been  willing  to  accept 
China  Into  the  U.N..  and  to  deal  with  her  as 
an  equal  in  the  family  of  nations,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  motivated  to  en- 
gage In  a  major  war  in  Vietnam  In  the  first 
place.  Having  become  so  engaged,  we  now 
And  ourselves  with  little  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding of  the  forces  and  conditions 
within  the  country  to  which  we  attribute  the 
major  threat  to  our  security.  Should  a  con- 
frontation develop,  we  lack  the  opportunity 
for  direct  communication  which  helped  pre- 
vent a  disaster  In  the  Cuban  confrontation. 
Thus  we  compound  our  problems. 

No  settlement  In  Vietnam  will  have  long- 
range  significance  unless  It  Is  coupled  with  a 
complete  revision  of  our  policy  toward  China. 
One  of  my  current  nightmares  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  may  order  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  tomorrow,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  war  is  too  expensive.  How- 
ever, Instead  of  resolving  the  problems  un- 
derlying the  war.  he  will  merely  transfer  the 
military  forces  to  Thailand  and  continue  the 
same  blind  effort  at  military  containment  of 
China,  using  puppet  Asiatic  dictators  backed 
With  U.S.  troops,  technology  and  money.  This 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  Is  a  certain  recipe  for  perpetual  war. 

Tl^re  are  many  more  lessons,  large  and 
small,  which  could  be  expounded  upon  from 
our  experience  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  these 
will  suffice  for  the  present.  But  I  am  led  to 
some  simple  conclusions  which  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you. 

This  great  country,  armed  with  a  mighty 
force,  convinced  of  Its  own  virtue,  has 
stumbled  Into  a  war  as  evil  and  Immoral  as 
any  In  history.  Forced  to  examine  the  reasons 
for  this  tragedy,  we  have  an  opportunity  that 
comes  only  once  in  a  generation  to  correct 
the  course  we  have  taken  before  it  leads  to 
disaster.  Now  Is  the  time  for  every  thinking 
citizen  to  demand  of  his  government  that  we 
embark  upon  a  new  course. 

That  coiu-se  must  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam with  an  honest  F>olltlcal  settlement  as 
Intended  by  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954. 

It  must  drastically  change  our  policy 
toward  China  so  as  to  bring  her  into  the  UN. 
and  accept  her  as  an  equal  In  the  family 
of  nations. 

It  must  eliminate  the  "Cold  War"  syndrome 
and  recognize  that  revolutionary  changes  are 
required  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  under- 
cievelop>ed  world. 

It  must  project  a  technique  for  non-violent 
and  democratic  revolutions  as  an  answer  to 
the  threat  of  violent  and  totalitarian  revolu- 
tions. 

It  must  use  all  of  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  role  and  function  of  the  U.N.  In  peace- 


keeping,  In  economic  development,  and  In 
creating  the  structure  of  world  law. 

Only  If  we  can  use  this  time  of  crisis  to 
make  those  changes  In  our  course  will  we 
have  profited  from  the  lessons  of  Vietnam. 


A  l2-MO^^^H  session  for 

CONGRESS? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  LMr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  pleased  recently  to  see  several 
newspapers  from  throughout  the  Nation 
carry  an  editorial  which  quoted  from  one 
of  my  own  statements  concerning  the 
working  year  for  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  whole  suggestion  for  a 
year-round  session  is  rather  a  moot  point 
at  the  moment,  when  it  appears  that  we 
are  approaching  that  goal  without  even 
planning  for  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  the 
inevitable  and  we  might  be  able  to  pace 
ourselves  in  a  better  manner. 

In  any  event,  the  problems  of  the 
school  administrators  are  problems  which 
I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  and  sympa- 
thize with  unanimously.  Hopefully  we 
can  eliminate  this  difficulty  so  that  plan- 
ning in  our  educational  system  can  move 
forward  unimpeded  by  congressional 
tardiness. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Racine,  Wis.,  Journal-Times  of  October 
17,  1967,  follows: 

A  12-MoNTH  Session  tor  Congress? 

By  their  own  rules,  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  must  adjourn  by 
July  31st  each  year,  except  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

But  what  Congress  proposes  It  can  easily 
dispose  of  by  passing  a  resolution  extending 
a  session,  which  it  has  done  as  a  matter  of 
course  for,  lo.  these  many  years. 

Law  also  requires  that  appropriation  bills 
be  completed  by  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

More  than  three  months  after  that  dead- 
line, the  present  Congress  has  acted  on  only 
a  handful  of  them.  Many  agencies  and  de- 
partments are  struggling  along  on  the  basis 
of  continuing  resolutions,  which  authorize 
them  to  operate  from  month  to  month  on 
stopgap  funds  provided  on  the  same  level  as 
their  spending  during  the  previous  year. 

Older  solons  have  fond  memories  of  Inter- 
sesslon  vacations  of  four  to  six  months,  when 
a  lot  of  fences  could  be  mended  back  home. 
The  present  Congress  has  been  In  session  for 
nine  months,  and  If  this  were  an  election 
year,  It  would  certainly  be  under  attack  as 
the  "Do-Nothing  Congress  of  1967." 

Of  course.  If  this  were  an  election  year, 
that  rattling  you  would  have  heard  along 
about  Labor  Day  would  have  been  congress- 
men stirring  their  legislative  bones  like  mad. 

Since  In  these  hectic  times  there  Is  no 
likelihood  of  a  return  to  the  leisurely  ways 
of  the  past,  why  don't  congressmen  face 
reality  and  plan  on  regular  12-month  ses- 
sions, with  perhaps  a  modest  adjournment  in 
the  summer? 

A  number  of  them  think  It  may  be  a  good 
idea.  Among  them  is  Rep.  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr..  Democrat  of  California. 

He  points  out  that  paperwork  continues 
In  a  congressman's  office  the   year  around. 


anyway,  whether  Congress  Is  In  session  or 
not.  Even  when  congressmen  take  time  off 
to  rub  elbows  with — and  have  arms  twisted 
by — the  folks  back  home,  the  legislative  proc- 
ess plods  along  at  a  fairly  steady  pace. 

There  Is  no  real  reason  why  all  legisla- 
tion must  either  be  rammed  through  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  he  says,  or.  as  it 
usually  turns  out,  be  hastily  passed  In  the 
last  ones.  A  slower  pace  could  be  conducive 
to  more  deliberative  and  higher  quality  legis- 
lation. 

He  adds  that  a  longer  session  should  mean 
better  scheduling  so  that  legislation  involv- 
ing a  time  factor  could  be  enacted  at  an 
appropriate  time.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case. 

The  stopgap  method  of  funding  may  be 
all  right  for  an  established  bureaucracy  that 
is  conducting  business  as  usual,  "but  It  cre- 
ates untold  misery  on  programs  such  as  our 
aid  to  education,  antlpoverty  efforts  and  the 
like." 

Not  knowing  whether  they  are  going  to 
get  more,  less  or  the  same  money  as  the  year 
before,  administrators  are  reduced  to  guess- 
work and  hope  in  their  planning. 

"One  would  think,"  says  Brown,  "that  with 
year-round  sessions,  Congress  could  solve 
some  of  these  problems." 

Or  perhaps  one  may  not  think  so.  But  year- 
round  sessions  would  at  least  save  Congress 
the  trouble  of  having  to  pass  an  extension 
resolution  every  July. 


AUTHORITY  AND  INDEPENDENCE  OF 
THE  SM.'MJL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION MUST  NOT  BE  DILUTED 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  championed 
the  cause  of  small  business  successfully 
for  the  past  14  years. 

And  this  support  has  been  well  recog- 
nized. By  increasing  the  scope  and  depth 
of  the  agency's  programs  the  Johiison 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
shown  deep  consideration  for  the  small 
businessman's  struggle  to  survive  eco- 
nomically in  our  competitive  society. 

I  see  no  validity  in  removing  any  of 
these  programs  or  responsibilities  from 
the  small  businessman's  frame  of  refer- 
ence. Only  the  other  day  I.  along  with 
every  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  signed  a  letter  directed 
to  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  stat- 
ing once  again  our  position  regarding  the 
continued  independence  of  the  SBA  and 
protesting  the  provisions  contained  with- 
in section  406  of  title  IV  of  the  poverty 
bill  which  is  soon  to  be  acted  upon  by  this 
h)ody. 

These  provisions,  if  passed  by  the 
House,  would  transfer  from  SBA  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  vital  functions 
now  being  carded  out  by  SBA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  this  to  be  only  one 
more  attempt  to  dilute  the  independence 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  fel- 
low Californian,  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder, 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  a  business  organl- 
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zation  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  I 
am  sure.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
insert  Mr.  Harder's  letter: 

National  Pboeration  of 

independbnt  business. 
San  Mateo.  Calif..  October  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Corman, 
U.S.  Home  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Gorman:  Knowing  full  well  of 
your  Interest  In,  concern  for,  and  achieve- 
ments In  behalf  of  the  small  bu.slness  com- 
munity of  thla  Nation,  I  am  writing  to  you 
today  to  urge  that  you  lift  your  voice,  as 
Chairman  Evlns  and  other  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  have 
already  done.  In  protest  over  the  attempt 
being  made  to  dilute  the  authority  and  In- 
dependence of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  am  referring  to  the  provisions  contained 
within  Section  406  of  Title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate  and  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  these  pro- 
visions would  transfer  certain  vital  procure- 
ment and  management  assistance  functions 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
the  big  business  oriented  Department  of 
Commerce. 

For  nearly  three  decades.  Congress  has  been 
a  champion  of  small  business  and  the  most 
effective  way  of  showing  it  has  been  through 
creation  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  the  one  .\gency  In  Government  dedi- 
cated to  help  the  Nation's  prospective  and 
established  small  bu.slnessmen.  It  works  with 
tliem,  helps  them  solve  their  problems  and 
becomes  partners  with  them  In  developing 
a  strong  and  effective  small  sector  of  our 
economy. 

The  SBA  has  for  the  past  14  years  devoted 
Itself  to  the  task  which  Congress  set  for  It. 
Today  It  is  operating  at  the  highest  levels 
iind  in  the  most  effective  way  In  its  history. 
The  staffs  of  SBA's  field  offices  are  taking  an 
ever  more  aggressive  role  In  seeking  out  those 
small  Srms  and  people  who  need  SBA's  serv- 
ices. They  are  looking  for  people  with  good 
business  potential:  they  are  going  into  low- 
Income  communities — urban  and  rural 
alike — to  find  those  who  can  expand  viable 
businesses,  exploit  new  Ideas  and  help  estab- 
lished firms  which  can  have  a  healthy  effect 
on  the  community's  economy. 

The  small  businesB  community  looks  to 
SBA  for  guidance  and  help.  The  SBA  Is  be- 
coming a  part  of  and  ln\T)lving  itself  with 
community  life — finding  out  who  needs  help. 
what  kind  of  help  Is  needed  ind  then  provid- 
ing the  help  that's  needed  or  leading  me 
small  businessman  to  other  sources  of  as- 
sl-stance. 

The  SBA  Is  aware  of  and  recognizes  special 
needs  in  special  areas — guaranteeing  leased 
rental  payments  of  small  firms  in  suitable 
business  iocatlons;  helping  small  firms  ac- 
quire new  or  used  machine  tools  to  stay  com- 
petitive: helping  people  establish  themselves 
in  business  through  franchising;  upgrading 
businesses  in  ghetto  neighborhoods:  creating 
Job  opportunities  In  rural  areas  to  stop  out- 
migration  of  young  people  to  urban  areas. 

The  SBA  is  a  modem-day  agency  with  a 
modem-day  approach  and  modern-dav 
know-how  In  recognizing  the  needs  and 
meeting  the  demands  and  requirements  of 
the  Nation's  small  firms.  It  is  the  one  Agencv 
of  Government  specifically  created  for  and 
capable  of  achieving  this  purjKiee. 

Federal  services  to  small  business  belong 
In  one  place,  the  proven  place,  and  not  scat- 
tered and  fragmented  among  various  agen- 
cies, to  breed  further  confusion  and  dupli- 
cation. The  place  for  small  business  is  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Now,  Mr.  Gorman,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  Is  concerned 
with  the  possible  loss  of  SBA's  Independence. 


and  knows  that  we  can  count  on  you  to  make 
every  effort  to  amend  Section  406  eo  as  to 
keep  these  vital  SBA  functions  within  that 
Agency. 

Speaking  for  our  more  than  240,000  mem- 
bers, may  I  express  my  own  personal  grati- 
tude, and  that  of  the  Federation  member- 
ship, to  you  for  your  attention  In  this  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  for  your  continuing  concern 
with  the  betterment  of  the  small  business 
community  of  this  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Wilson  Harder, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  SBA  frame- 
work, fiiiancial  and  management  pro- 
grams are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
small  businessman. 

From  the  title  IV  provision  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  the 
Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
SBA's  responsibilities  have  been  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
5  million  small  businessmen. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  gave  SBA  the  authority  to 
guarantee  lease  rental  payments  that 
will  enable  small  reputable  businessmen 
lacking  capital  to  locate  in  prime  busi- 
ness areas. 

SBA  funding  has  been  increased  by  the 
Participation  Sales  Act.  Its  disaster  loan 
program  was  broadened  in  1965  and 
again  extended  in  1966  to  include  eligi- 
bihty  of  privately  owned  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  1967  Small  Business  Act  Amend- 
ments raised  loan  ceilings  of  all  SBA 
lending  programs  and  increased  incen- 
tives for  small  business  investment  com- 
panies. 

Financial  assistance  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  management  assistance  at  SBA. 
More  than  115.100  small  business  own- 
ers have  been  counseled  by  SBA  man- 
agement specialists.  Small  manufactur- 
ers have  been  assisted  In  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives has  counseled  more  than  11,000 
small  businessmen  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
The  number  of  volunteers  is  now  over 
3,000. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  grassroots  Interactions  with  the 
small  businessman.  In  my  opinion  all 
small  business  programs  belong  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  in 
order  to  keep  them  there.  I  urge  that 
section  406  of  title  IV  be  amended  so  as 
to  substitute  the  words  "Small  Business 
Administrator."  for  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" wherever  appropriate. 


STUDIES   OF  PUERTO  RICAN  CHIL- 
DREN   IN    AMERICAN    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersej'  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  only 
one  of  several  Members  of  this  House 
who  has  Introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Elementai'y  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  provide  special  programs  to 


better  enable  our  schools  to  cope  with 
the  special  problems  faced  by  the  child 
who  speaks  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. 

One  of  those  Americans  who  has  taken 
the  lead  in  improving  educational  op. 
portunities  for  the  non-English-speak- 
ing child  is  a  very  distinguished  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Dr.  Frank  Cordasco,  of 
Montclair,  N.J„  State  College. 

Dr.  Cordasco,  who  is  an  educational 
consultant  for  the  migration  service  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Ills  equally  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Leonard  Covello,  liave  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent bibliography  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
child  in  the  American  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  that  this 
compilation  of  studies  is  of  such  great 
value  to  Members  of  Congress,  their 
staffs  and  all  persons  who  read  the 
Record,  I  am  including  it  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

This  bibliography  will,  I  am  certain, 
provide  a  bank  of  research  inforniation 
for  scholars  to  draw  from,  and  I  think 
that  Messrs.  Cordasco  and  Covello  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  everj-  American  who 
would  like  to  see  equal  opportunity  pro- 
vided for  all  our  schoolchildren. 

The  bibliography  follows: 

Studies  op  Puerto  Rican  Children  in  A.mer- 
iCAN  Schools — A  Preliminart  Bibliography 
(Compiled  by  Frank  M.  Cordasco,  professor  of 
education,  Montclair  State  College,  educa- 
tional consultant,  Migration  Division.  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Leonard 
Covello,  educational  consultant,  Migration 
Division,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
former  principal.  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School.  East  Harlem.  New  York  City) 

introduction 

A  clear  need  exists  for  a  convenient  hand- 
list of  studies  on  Puerto  Rican  children  and 
their  experiences  In  American  mainland 
schools.  The  compilers  of  the  present  bibli- 
ography Intend  it  as  a  preliminary  list  and 
contemplate  Its  continuing  up-dating.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  complete  list  of  studies,  and 
Inevitably  some  significant  studies  will  have 
unfortunately  been  overlooked.  We  Invite 
suggestions  and  additions. 

We  have  not  attempted  a  general  bibliogra- 
phy on  Puerto  Rlcans  In  the  United  States, 
although  we  have  Included  a  short  biblio- 
graphical note  on  those  titles  which  consti- 
tute a  working  list  for  the  over-all  study  of 
the  migration  and  experience  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  on  the  American  mainland.  Since  the 
bibliography  is  essentially  limited  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  experience  in  mainland  schools, 
neither  annotation  (the  Individual  titles  are 
generally  a  clear  indication  of  concern)  nor 
subject  captioning  appeared  to  be  practica- 
ble or  necessary. 

Since  the  Puerto  Rican  child  Is  usually 
found  In  a  context  of  severe  socio-economic 
deprivation,  many  of  the  titles  on  the  "dis- 
advantaged child"  deal  (although  very 
briefly)  with  Puerto  Rican  children  in  the 
context  of  poverty  These  titles  (In  a  bur- 
geoning literature)  wc  have  not  attempted 
to  list,  but  we  call  attention  to  the  Catalog 
of  Selected  Docninents  on  the  Disadvantaged: 
A  Number  and  Author  Index  (OE  37001)  and 
a  Subject  Index  (OE  37002),  Washington: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966,  which 
the  Education  Research  Information  Center 
(U.S.  Office  of  Education)  assembled  as  "a 
collection  of  1740  documents  on  the  special 
education  needs  of  the  disadvantaged)  in 
supfjort  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  (P.  L.  89-10)"  An  excel- 
lent review  of  the  literature  In  the  field  is 
Harry  Miller's  Education  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged (New  York:  Free  Press,  1967) ,  and  good 


guides  to  programs  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  Doxey  A.  Wilkerson.  "Programs  and 
Practices  For  Compensatory  Education  For 
Disadvantaged  Children,"  Revieic  of  Educa- 
ucmal  Research,  vol.  35  (December  1966),  pp. 
426-440;  and  Edmond  W.  Gordon  and  Doxey 
A.  Wilkerson,  Compensatory  Education  For 
The  Disadvantaged:  Programs  and  Prac- 
tices: Pre-School  Through  College  (New 
York:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
1966). 

The  Covello  Papers,  which  contain  a  vast 
gmount  of  material  reflecting  the  experience 
of  the  near  quarter-centxiry  tenure  as  prin- 
cipal at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  In 
East  Harlem  of  Leonard  Covello,  constitute 
an  invaluable  repository  of  source  material 
on  the  Puerto  Rican  experience  both  In  the 
community  and  the  school  and  are  presently 
being  catalogued. 

The  problems  of  Puerto  Rican  children  In 
.\merlcan  schools  are  In  many  ways  analogous 
to  those  faced  by  non-English  speaking  chU- 
dren  in  other  eras;  and  in  this  connection. 
Leonard  Covello's  recently  published  study 
the    Italo-Amerlcan    child '    presents    a 

:  .idlv  analogous  tableau  of  the  social 
deprivation,  ethnicity,  language  handicap 
and  different  cultural  Identity  which  the 
child  brought  to  the  American  school.  Nor 
should  the  literature  on  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can child  and  his  educational  needs  be 
neglected  (In  five  states  of  the  American 
Southwest  there  are  some  1.75  million  school- 
children with  Spanish  surnames).' 

GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

The  best  source  on  Puerto  Rican  migration 
U  the  Migration  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  maintains  a  central  mainland  office 
In  New  York  City  and  offices  In  other  United 
States  cities.  It  also  maintains  an  office  in 
Puerto  Rico  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
orientation  for  persons  who  Intend  to  mi- 
grate to  the  states.  See  Joseph  Monserrat, 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City  (Migration 
Division.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
1967):  and  Bibliography  on  Puerto  Ricans  in 
the  United  States  (Ibid..  AprU  1959).  In 
1964.  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  placed  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
In  New  York  City  at  701,500,  representing 
a  93  per  cent  of  the  city's  population.  A 
projection  of  this  study  by  the  Migration 
Division  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  the  1966  Puerto  Rican  popu- 
lation at  762,000. 

A  vast  literature  exists  on  Puerto  Rico. 
Generally,  good  sociological  and  anthropolog- 
ical studies  are  easily  available.  Among  these 
are  Theodore  Brameld,  The  Remaking  of  a 
Culture:  Life  and  Education  in  Puerto  Rico 
(New  York:  Harper,  1959);  Melvln  M,  Tumln 
and  Arnold  Feldman.  Social  Class  and  Social 
Change  in  Puerto  Rico  (Princeton,  1961): 
Julian  H.  Steward,  ed  ,  The  People  of  Puerto 
Rico  (University  of  Illinois.  1956);  2nd  pr., 
1966:  Kurt  W.  Back,  Slums.  Projects  and 
People:  Social.  P.^chological  Problems  of  Re- 
location in  Puerto  Rico  (Duke  University, 
1962);  Gordon  K.  Lewis,  Puerto  Rico:  Free- 
dom and  Pcnccr  in  the  Caribbean  (New  York: 
Monthly  Press  Review.  1963):  James  R. 
Bourne'and  Dorothy  P.  Bourne.  Thirty  Years 
0/  Change  in  Puerto  Rico:  A  Case  Study  of 


Leonard  Covello,  The  Social  Background 
0/  the  Italo-American  School  Child:  A  Study 
of  the  Southern  Italian  Mores  and  Their  Ef- 
fect on  the  School  Situation  in  Italy  and 
America,  edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by 
F.  Cordasco  (Leiden.  The  Netherlands,  E.  J. 
Brill,  1967)  xxxU.  488  pp. 

•See  Herschel  H.  Manuel,  Spanish  Speak- 
vig  Children  of  the  Southwest:  Their  Educa- 
tion and  the  Pitblic  Welfare  (Austin,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Press.  1958);  and  "BlUnguallsm 
and  the  Bilingual  Child:  A  Symposium," 
Motfam  Lariffuage  Journal,  vol.  49  (March- 
April  1865),  pp.  143-239. 


Ten  Selected  Rural  Areas  (New  York:  Praeg- 
er,  1966);  and  E.  J.  Berbusse,  The  United 
States  in  Puerto  Rico,  189S-1900  (University 
of  North  Carolina,  1966) . 

For  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States, 
see  Dan  Wakefield,  Island  in  The  City:  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York  (Boston:  Houghton  Mlf- 
flin,  1959);  Patricia  Sexton,  SpanUh  Harlem: 
Anatomy  of  Poverty  (New  York:  Harper, 
1965);  Clarence  Senior,  The  Puerto  Ricans: 
Strangers — Then  Neighbors  (Chicago:  Quad- 
rangle. 1965) ;  Elena  Padllla,  Up  From  Puerto 
Rico  (Coltimbla  University,  1958);  Nathan 
Glazer  and  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  Beyond  the 
Melting  Pot  (M.I.T.-Harvard.  1963);  and 
Oscar  Lewis.  La  Vida  (New  York;  Random 
House.  1966), 

An  Invaluable  source  of  research  studies 
is    Jesse    J.    Dosslck,    Doctoral   Research    on 
Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto  Ricans   (New  York 
University,  School  of  Education,  1967.) 
/.  Unpublished  materials ' 

Baldwin,  Clare  C.  "Education  of  the  Non- 
English  Speaking  and  Bl-Llngual  (Spanish) 
Pupils  In  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  Districts 
10  and  11,  MaiUiattan."  June,  1952,  131  pp. 

"Basic  Education  Facts  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Educational  Syst«m."  N.d.,  10  pp. 

Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  "Letter  to  Governor  Jesus 
T.  Pinero  Summarizing  the  Principal  Find- 
ings of  the  Study  of  Puerto  Rican  Migrants 
in  New  York  City  which  the  Bureau  Has  Been 
Conducting  since  November.  1947."  June  15, 
1948,  15  pp.  In  the  Covello  Papers — Personal 
Files. 

Committee  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Superintendents.  "A  Program  of  Education 
for  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City."  1947. 
107  pp. 

"Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Migration  Division.  Puerto 
Rican  Migration  to  the  United  States."  1  pp. 

"Puerto  Rican  Population  by  States 

(According  to   the   1960   Census)."  May  20, 

1964,  1  pp. 

.  "Puerto  Rican  Population  by  States 

and  Cities."  8  pp.  (Based  on  1960  U.S. 
Census.) 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 
Research  Department.  Bureau  of  Community 
Statistical  Services.  "Population  of  Puerto 
Rican  Birth  or  Parentage  for  New  York  City, 
by  Borough:    1960."  AprU  13,  1962,  1  pp. 

Covello.  Leonard.  "Recommendations  Con- 
cerning Puerto  Rican  Pupils  In  Our  Public 
Schools."  May  1.  1953,  9  pp. 

Covello  Papers.  Files  on  Puerto  Rican  Pro- 
gram at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School. 
(See  "Introduction."  supra] 

Covello  Papers.  Personal  Files. 

Covlan,  Sherrlll.  "The  Effect  of  Unemploy- 
ment and  Underemployment  on  the  Puerto 
Rican  Male  In  New  York  City."  October  27, 

1965,  23  pp. 

"Demographic  Tables"  (for  East  Harlem). 
X   Appendix.  September,   1964.  Unpaged. 

East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Study  Club. 
"Report  of  Operations,  1965  Summer  Ses- 
sion." 11  pp. 

"Educational  Background  In  Puerto  Rico." 
N.d.,  28  pp. 

"Factors  Affecting  Pupil  Registration :  Day 
Schools— Migration  Balance  in  the  Move- 
ment of  Pupil  Population  to  and  from  Places 
Outside  New  York  City — School  Years  1953- 
1954  to  1963-1963  (and)  Day  Schools — Mi- 
gration Balance  in  the  Movement  of  PupU 
Population  to  and  from  Places  Outside  New 
York  City,  bv  School  Group  and  Borough — 
School  Year  1962-1963."  1  p.  (Statistical) 

Fltzpatrlck,  Reverend  Joseph  P.,  S.  J. 
"Delinquency  and  the  Puerto  Rlcans."  Ad- 
dress given  to  Fordham  University  School  of 
Business,  October  8,  1959.  18  pp. 

Kouletsls.  Greg.  "Guidance  FoUow-Up 
Study,   Spring,    1964    (Comparative   Study — 


•  Moet  of  these  materials  are  In  the  Covello 
Papers.  See  "Introduction,"  supra. 


JHS  13  M  &  JH8  117  M)."  Spring,  196*. 
Unpaged. 

Mavar,  Frank,  "Puerto  Rican  Pupils  In  New 
York  City  Public  Schools:  A  Comparison  of 
the  Effects  of  Two  Methods  of  Instnictioiial 
Grouping  on  English  Mastery  and  Attitudes." 
.A  Ph.  D.  dissertation  for  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  1954,  73  pp. 

Mayor's  Committee  on  Puerto  Rican  Af- 
fairs 'in  New  York  City,  Sub-Committee  on 
Education,  Recreation  and  Parks.  "Study  on 
Puerto  Rican  Pupils  In  Senior  and  Vocation- 
al High  Schools."  May  1.  1953.  Unpaged.  [L. 
Covello,  Chairman] 

.    "Questionnaire    on   Puerto   Rican 

Pupils  m  Our  Schools."  May  1,  1953,  6  pp. 

"Memorandum  Re;  Day  Care  Centers." 
November  30,  1950.  1  p. 

"Migration  Balance;  Day  Schools — Migra- 
tion Balance  In  the  Movement  of  Pupil 
Population  to  and  from  Places  Outside  New 
York  Cltv,  bv  Borough  and  Geographic 
Area — School  Year  1962-1963  (and)  Day 
Schools — Migration  Balance  In  the  Movement 
of  Pupil  Population  to  and  from  Places  Out- 
side New  York  City,  by  geographic  Area — 
School  Years  1953-1954  to  1962-1963."  1  p. 
(Statistical.) 

Morris  High  School  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Department  of  Labor. 
Migration  Division.  "Study  of  PMerto  Rican 
Students  Who  Were  Graduated  from  Morris 
High  School— June  1961,"  June  21,  1963,  23 

PP- 

New  York  City,  Department  of  Welfare. 
Press  and  Public  Relations.  "Statement  by 
the  Honorable  Raymond  M.  HUllard,  Welfare 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York  Upon 
His  Arrival  In  Puerto  Rico,  August  21,  1950." 
3  pp. 

New  York  University,  School  of  EducaUon. 
"Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Conferences  for 
Puerto  Rican  Citizens  of  New  York:  1961. 
1962,  1963,  1964."  Unpaged. 

Ollveras,  Candldo  (Secretary  of  Education 
of  Puerto  Rico).  "What  Are  The  Educa- 
tional Needs  of  Puerto  Rlcans  Who  Come  to 
New  York?"  An  address  given  at  the  New 
York  University  Puerto  Rican  Conference, 
January  14.  1961.  11  pp. 

Pennisi,  Guv  V.  "Some  Suggestions  for 
Helping  Non -English  Speaking  Children. 
Manual  for  P.S.  33  Manhattan."  Prepared  by 
Guy  V.  Pennlssl  (Graduate  Student.  New 
York  University)  under  the  direction  of 
Principal  MorrU  C.  Flnkel,  P.S.  33.  Novem- 
ber 23,  1949.  Unpaged. 

Puerto  Rico,  Department  of  Labor,  Employ- 
ment and  Migration  Bureau.  "Progress  Re- 
port on  the  Puerto  Rican  Migrants  "  April 
11.  1950,  10  pp. 

.  "Report  on  Visits  to  New  York  City 

Schools  Submitted  to  Mr.  Manuel  Cabranes, 
Director,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Osuna,  Educational 
Consultant."  1948,  9  pp. 

Rausehenbush,  Winifred.  "New  York  and 
the  Puerto  Rlcans."  (Manuscript  of  Article 
for  Harpers)  23  pp. 

Sanguinettl,  Carmen.  "Adapting  Science 
Instruction  In  New  York  City  Schools  to 
the  Needs  of  Puerto  Rican  Background 
PupUs."  A  Ph.  D.  dissertation  for  Teachers 
College,  Colvunbla  University.  1956.  163  pp. 
[See  Dosslck,  infra,  generally) 

Senior,  Clarence.  "The  Newcomer  Speaks 
Out:  What  Puerto  Rlcans  Want  and  Need 
from  Voluntary  Agencies  and  the  Public." 
A  paper  delivered  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Welfare,  Atlantic  City,  June 
1960.  17  pp. 

Shields.  Osceola,  et  al.  Teachers  College 
Course  S  200  PA.  "Los  Borleuas — Our  Newest 
Neighbors."  (Excerpts  from  a  Group  Report) 
26  pp. 

Three  hundred  eight-one  cumulative  rec- 
ord sheets  of  the  Graduates  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School,  June  1963. 

Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  "Edu- 
cational Backgrotmd  In  Puerto  Rico."  1947, 
28  pp. 

.  Letter  to  Dr  Leonard  Covello  from 
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Adrian  P.  Burke,  Chairman.  Committee  on 
Puerto  Rlcans,  January  8,  1951.  1  p. 

.  Letter  to  Dr.  Leonard  Covello  from 

Coverly    Fischer.    President,    September    25, 
1950.  1  p. 

.  Letter  to  Dr.  Leonard  Covello  from 

James  R.  Dumpson,  Consultant  May  21,  1951, 
2  pp. 

Wellare  Council  of  New  York  City,  Com- 
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PROTECTION  FOR  SAVERS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Domes- 
tic Finance  Subcommittee  of  your  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  for  some  time  bean 
considering  legislation  to  reform  im- 
proper and  unsafe  practices  by  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies.  Thi..  legis- 
lation. H.R.  8696,  required  extensive 
study  and  long,  hard  work.  However.  I 
am  sorry  to  report  that  aU  the  subcom- 
mittee's efforts  may  have  come  to 
naught.  Last  Tnursday,  October  26,  in 
executive  session,  an  amendment  deleted 
the  bill's  most  vital  and  important  sec- 
tion— a  provision  calling  for  agency 
scrutiny  of  the  debt  structure  of  holding 
companies  controlling  savings  and  loan 
associations,  the  accounts  of  which  are 
insured  up  to  $15,000  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  solvency  and  liquidity  of 
holding  company  operations,  mainly  in 
California  and  Nevada,  affect  both  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Fund. 

Therefore,  this  major  surgery  on  the 
debt  control  section  of  the  bill  is  a  hard 
blow  to  savers,  to  consumers,  and  to  the 
entire  thrift  industry. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  in  full 
committee  on  Wednesday,  November  1  to 
restore  this  provision  in  the  hope  that 
this  unfortunate  situation  can  be  re- 
versed. The  importance  of  my  amend- 
ment is  clearly  set  out  in  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  this  morning's — October  31 — 
New  York  Times,  and  explains  my  rea- 
sons for  voting  agaiiist  sending  a  gutted. 
skeleton  bill  to  the  full  committee  and 
to  the  House  floor.  The  public  interest 
requires  a  strong  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  bill.  The  editorial  follows: 
Protection  for  Savers 
Because  of  an  astonishing  defect  in  law, 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  authority  to 


regulate  holding  companies  that  control  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  For  more  than 
three  years  the  Federal  Home  Xxjan  Bank 
Board  has  sought  legislation  requiring  these 
holding  companies  to  register,  flle  reports  und 
open  their  books  for  Federal  Inspection 

Although  savings  and  loan  associations 
controlled  by  holding  companies  represent 
only  one-eighth  of  the  total  assets,  they  pro- 
vide two-thirds  of  the  regulatory  problems  in 
that  multl-blllion-doUar  field.  The  explana- 
tion Is  easy  to  find.  Many  of  these  holding 
companies  are  seriously  undercapitalized. 
They  undertake  ambitious  and  complicated 
financial  operations  on  a  thin  margin  of 
reserve  capital. 

To  keep  solvent  these  holding  companies 
need  a  high  flow  of  cash  dividends  from  tlielr 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  other  sub- 
sidiaries. To  generate  those  dividends  the  as- 
sociations resort  to  risky  expedients,  making 
too  many  loans  or  making  them  on  exces- 
sively liberal  terms.  Other  associations,  try- 
ing to  compete,  feel  the  pressure  to  offer  the 
same  kind  of  loans  and  easy  terms.  Thus  the 
infection  spreads  and,  in  a  recession,  could 
seriously  damage  the  entire  savings  and  loan 
industry. 

A  report  in  this  newspaper  yesterday  told 
how  this  process  has  Jumbled  the  affairs  of 
the  First  Western  Financial  Corporation  in 
Las  Vegas.  Significantly,  its  financial  crisis 
has  not  caused  depositors  to  withdraw  their 
funds  since  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  a  Government  agency. 
Insures  each  deposit  to  a  limit  of  $15,000.  In 
effect,  the  absence  of  regulation  enables  fi- 
nanciers who  are  reckless  or  worse  to  abuse 
the  confidence  created  by  Government  In- 
surance. 

The  Senate  this  year  passed  a  bill  providing 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  adequate 
powers  to  regulate  these  holding  companies, 
but  a  House  Banking  and  Currency  subcom- 
mittee has  now  gravely  weakened  it.  The  sub- 
committee deprived  the  board  of  authority  to 
supervise  the  debt  structure  of  the  parent 
company. 

The  effect:  a  solvent  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation might  be  endangered  because  Its 
stock  was  owned  by  a  holding  company  that 
was  otherwise  over-extended  The  Govern- 
ment could  take  no  preventive  action:  its  role 
would  be  limited  to  paying  off  the  depositors 
when  and  if  the  crash  occurred.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  deprived  the  board  of  authority 
to  disapprove  acquisitions,  with  the  result 
that  a  race  track  or  any  other  business  could 
still  form  a  holding  company  and  buy  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association. 

Politically  influential  lawyers  and  lobb>ist8 
have  been  at  work  fighting  to  weaken  this 
bill.  The  public  looks  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  in  the  subcommittee  and  to  pro- 
vide complete  Federal  protection  for  the  in- 
tegrity and  Independence  of  the  savings  and 
loan  associations. 


SCARE  PROPAGANDA  FALSE 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  TMr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "scare" 
propaganda  that  is  being  widely  cir- 
culated in  New  Jersey  and  other  States 
about  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  and  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  system  is  naturally  arousing  deep 
apprehension  among  present  and  poten- 
tial future  beneficiaries. 

The  material  being  distributed  in  my 
area  falsely  charges  that  future  social 
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termlned  by  an  administrator  Instead  of  ^,^4"^°;;^°*^^  ^^^^^t  of  the  gentleman  card    required    over-simpimed   alterna: 

the  fixed  amounts  prescribed  under  ex-  There' was  no  obif^tinn  ^^""^^    ^'^^'^^    ^°^^^     "°^    discriminate 

isting    law.    These    unfounded    attacks  Mr   cm  vpr    iCrr   q^^oi                   ..  among  a  number  of  intermediate  pos- 

upon  this  most  valuable  program   ar?  paft  ^^  S^s  f  havTa  Jfn  nnil":/'  '"  '^'  sible  options,  the  divided  response  cleVrly 

most    reprehensible,    undermining    our  stUuenU  in  thP  ^'l^nH  n^?  -^^  my  con-  demonstrates  the  growing  concern  and 

citizens'  confidence  in  the  strength  and  ooTafn  their  S  on  malofS^^^^  frustration  about  the  continuing  conflict 

integrity  of  the  program  that  has  served  before  the  Congress  and  the  N«Hnn  ...^f'.^P^^^":,  ^  ^"^  "'^^  svt^teinl  for 

them  so  well  over  the  past  30  vears.  The  resiilts  of  thP.P  «nnn^i          m  ^^3  *"^^^'^  ^"'^  '^^  "'"e  o^  those  people 

It  is  imperative  to  expose  ihe  fallacy  nakes  S  been  imr^r^^m  t  ^"^^"°"-  7^°  responded  to  this  poll,  particularly 
of  these  attacks,  which  are  evidently  Sderation  of  leTi^Sj^n^n  fho  ''°";  ^"^  }^^^  ^'^^o  ^^re  kind  enough  to  in- 
based  on  deeprooted  opposition  to  S  PeprS^tatvS  because  the^nr^S«°^^  "^^'^^  additional  comments  about  issues 
social  welfare  measures,  and  to  make  adSional  measurrnf  n^^  "f  2^°^^^"^^  i"  their  response,  and  I  in- 
kno«-n  the  true  facts  to  present  and  men  the  d^Uv  mai?  whi?i  ^Vl.  r^^'"  f-^"^^  ^^  complete  results  of  the  ques- 
POtentlal   future   beneficiaries.  tTese  mJtfer  'and  mv  SussloS'wuS  ''^""'''■'  ^'  '''''  ^°^"'  '"'  ^^^  ^^^°«°^ 

I  have  today  suggested  to   the  able  residents  when  I  am  In  oSstrct  ""  P'''"'^*^ 

Commissioner  of  Social  Security  that  he  Each  Member  of  Confess  m^t  form  '■  '"  ^''*''"'"  '"'  y°"  ^^'°'-' 

fn  fhTn^  brief  rebuttal  of  these  canards  his  own  independent  judgmen^^J  eaS     immediate  U.S.  withdrawal...... 34 

rei^s^urrb^rfiSeft^hTtrpfog^aS  '^:!^^Si^^^  ^^^^.^^^r..^^^^ 

wiii^cont.nue  to  be  based  u^n  earned  ^£j^^^^^^^^^  n^-^ZsI.:-.!^!.^::::::::::::::::  1 

^^My  letter  to  Commissioner  BaU  fol-  m^e'nts  anVopSn?avairable  to*  WmTnd  faJor'^"''  "^^''^  '°  ^'*'  ^'"'"^'  ""^  ^"^ 

^  that  Involves,  among  other  thlnp's    thp  ». 

M.  HOB...  M.  B...         °"°^^"  '''  ''''■  fullest  possible  understaSgThYs'  own  S°od'e^aT/^lnV"re^etlth- no  Ux-ral^r--    II 

commissioner.    Social   Security   Aaministra-  'Tr'thp'fl"V''.V^''-  ,  La^^r^LSe'^lth'^JaU:   ln%TS-o-r    " 

uon,  Baltimore.  Md.  for   the  first  time,  in  seeking  these        taxable   base 16 

De.^b  Mr.  Ball:   I  know   that  you  must  opinions  I  have  used  a  data  processing     No  response 2 

share  my  concern  about  the  distorted  and  In-  card,  and  I  am  very  pleased  bv  the  size  nf  -,    ,^ 

accurate  Information  on  the  Social  Security  the  response,  which  has  alreadv  exrPPriPrt  \       1°"  ^"''°'"  '«g'«"»"°n  ^  give  fanners 

Amendments  of   1967  and  on  the  financial  11.000  individual  returns  ^"f    "    *'^''8a'"l'»8    Po^er    in    seeking    fair 

soundness  of  the  system  that  Is  being  widely  The  reloonse  lefl^ts  thp  h.-.o^  "^    ^^'  ^°'  ^''^""  P'°^^''^^ 

circulated  in  New  Jersey  and  other  states  /^^  response  lefiects  the  bioad  spec-     Favor. 58 

As  a  result  of  this  "scare"  propaganda  a  ^^m  of  interests  in  eastern  Iowa,  as  Iden-     Oppose. ..l  "II g 

great  number  of  alarmed  Inquiries  are  being  according  to  age.  occupation,  and     No  response '  "    19 

received    by   me   and    other   Members    from  residence.    Twenty-five    percent    of    the  .    r> 

beneflclarles  and  from  workers.  These  scur-  *^^rds  were  returned  by  persons  in  the  i^o  you  favor  the  Postmaster  General's 

rllous  allegations  are  causing  cruel  and  un-  age  group  from  20  to  35,  49  percent  he-  meT'^rnm   fr°o''J^^  ^'^\  °"*''  ^^P"'" 

sf fu'jjjr M^  =Si"s;Lrr;.^3  .Xi'i'',^ ^z^-^'  ■^'--oi--  -■"  °  - « 

upon  these  benefits  as  their  major    If  not  ''^^i"^^^'"^"'!^  percent  farmers,  24  per-     Oppose 19 

only,  source  of  retirement  Income   and  they  f°"      professional    persons,     12    percent     No  response 17 

must  have  confidence  In  the  strength  and  "O^sewives,  10  percent  labor,  and  18  per-  ^    r^           , 

integrity  of  the  system.    To  undermine  our  cent  other  occupations  and  retirees.  aDLmment??rnm^n^mf^  T'""''^  ^"  P°*^*l 

citizens'    confidence    In    this    Irresponsible  Fourteen  percent  of  the  respondents  X°'"//"!f^^f[°'"  P^''^'^'^'  P^^onage  and 

r°^?'if  ,^°'?  ^"^'°"^-  "  '=  distre^ing  to     lived  On  farms.  9  percent  in  communities     cxperien«.         '  ''"  ''"'  '"^''  °'  ""''  ""' 
them  individually  and  also  clearly  detrlmen-      with  a  population  of  less  than  2  500    12      "P"""""' 

tYv^r e^p^r  f:!;U^^o7tL'e^  LTtS  --enun^niuiJl^fU'Soorio!?  S^i^se -:::::::::::::-.- - - 

Which  are  evidently  basid  on  deep  rooted  90O-'*2  percent  from  the  Cedar  Rapids-     No  response I..::::.:"" I 

opposition  to  all  social  welfare  measures  and  ^Y°"   ^''^*'    ^^  Percent   from  Clinton,  -    ^ 

to  make  known  the  true  facts  to  present  and  ^"^  ^^  percent  from  Dubuque.  ,  ^    "°  ^°^  ^*'°'"  "turning  part  of  Federal 

potential  future  beneficiaries.  The  results  of  the  survey,   based  on  .Mfh^f'^f  P**  !'°,  ?.^*^^  ^^'^  "^*^  communities 

As  you  are  well  aware.  It  Is  often  difficult  this  response,  have  been  tabulated    and  usT^       restrictions   on   how   they   may   be 

for  the  truth  to  catch  up  and  e.xpo^e  deceit,  they  Indicate  general  support  of  malor  ,, 

and  meanwmle  our  Social  Security  benehci-  legislation    before     the     Congress      The     ^^'■^'"  -- " 48 

arles  .are  e.xperlenclng  deep  uneasiness.  House  has  ah-padv  nrf^H  rT^t,,,^!;  .v,           C>PPosa    .__    gg 

In  this  connection  it  has  occurred  to  me  tr^JtZJL          1.1   JL^^  °"  'WO  Of  these     No  response 14 

that  the  insertion  of  a  brief  mes4ee  on  t^e  measures,  and  in  both  cases  has  reflected         n   Z         r                       

subject  bv  vou  With  next  moS  cheS  ^^^  ^"^^"^^  °'  ^he  Second  District.  flJ^^.^,7°"  ^"^"^  ""^  P'°P°^'  ^°'  «  '^«"°'»^1 

would  rea.ssure  the  aged    dSd    wfdoS  legislation  to  provide  assistance  to  Im-  ™„i?"'r"   ^'°J'T'   '^'"''^^   P^'^'^" 

and  Children  that  the'lr  benefits  are  in  no  ^JOVe    law    enforcement    capabllitiS    of  TwTrsn'hghS  flood"™"  '°'  ^°"'" 

Wise  Jeopardized  and  that  the  program  will  State  and  local  authorities,  which  passed  ! 

continue  to  function  as  It  has  so  splendidly  the  House  and  Is  now  pending  In   the     ^""'^^ ^^ 

over  the  past  30  years.  Senate,   was  favored   by  81   tS-cent   of     ^^^°"^   - 20 

be''app^e:uS"''^^''"'"°'^°'^"^'^^"^^"  thee  responding  tJ>  my  poH      ^  ''"^   °'     No  response ,8 

With  klndest'personal  regards  I  am  V^?  compromise  measure  to  Increase  ,,„^„  ^  1°!^,!^'°/  ,f  "^'^"'"-lendlng  leglsla- 

SincerelyVours       ^«"°*' ^ '*'"•  social  security  benefits  by  12"2  percent  .   to  require   full   disclosure  of  the  true 

'  '  Jol=PH  G.  MmtsH,  M  c  ^-hich  the  House  approved,  follows  opin-  T                 ""'  ""'  "'^''  '°  ^^^  ''°"°*"' 

Ions  in  the  Second  District,  where  55  per-     onnn«" ^^ 

cent  favored  a  moderate  increase.  16  per-     no  respon^^ I 

CULVER  POLL  OF  SECOND  DISTRICT  ^t"     ^  ^^''^^''  '"^'^*'  ^"^  27  percent  no                                                     

OPINION     INDICATES     GROWING  ^"^"^^  in  benefits  at  all.  ^    Do  you  favor  a  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 

CONCERN  ABOUT  CRITICAL  PROR  '^^'^  '•'''^^^-  the  House  Is  scheduled  to  ?.""*'"°'  ^?^  *°  *"*  ^'«»*^  ''^<=^  '^cal  commu- 

LEMS.     SUPPORT    OP    CONGRES  ^^^^s'^^^   the  National  Flood  Insurance  ^t^  '"  improving  law  enforcement  meth- 

SIONAL  ACTION  ^^t.  a  measure  I  introduced  early  in  the  ^,  ' 

,,     ^^^,  present  session  of  Congress    which  has     >r       - ^^ 

Mr    GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  support  of  62  percent  of  m^coStltu-     N^r^t^." " " — "     ' 

m^flimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ents.  according  to  the  poll  results              ^o  response lo 

irom  lowa  [Mr.  Culver!  may  extend  his        In  addition  to  questions  dirertiv  rp  ^°  ^  ^'°^  ^*^°'"  »  ^'K^t  of  Privacy  Act  to 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and     lated  to  specific  legSon    I  asked  tor  ^an    wiretapping   and   eavesdropping,   with 

include  extraneous  matter.                                 opinions   on    thP    sf/naHnn    lin  VrT.  Presidential  authority  to  permit  certain  wlre- 

opinions  on   the  situation  in   Vietnam,  tapping  m  national  security  cases? 
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Favor -    64  attack  the  problem  with  the  vigor  that  We  strongly  urge  each  of  you  to  enco\irage 

Oppose    22  jjg  required  members  of  Congress   to  support   the  GEO 

No  response. ..- 14  ^^  Speaker,  a  truly  comprehensive  at-  ^,"^8"  ^°  ^^*  '^rnf  ^^^ph  nn'^if  Xc' 

11.  DO  you  favor  my  practice  of  regularly  tack    on    this    complicated    and    serious  ''j'f^S^er    ^^ 

asking    constituents    their    views    on    major  problem    is    clearlv    necessarj'.    The    Air 

questions  of  national  policy?  Quality   Act   of    1967   gives   us   the   am-  ^'°'''°'^  °^  teixgram 

Favor - 96  munition   to   launch   such  an  atUck.   I  Neal  S.  Blalsdell,  Honolulu  Hawaii. 

So^^r^pon;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  3  strongly  urge  that  we  adopt^  this  vitai  jrirarn"ia^ie,Vas^°- 

^  piece  of  legislation  and  show  the  Amen-  Stanley  A  Cmlch,  Canton,  Ghlo. 

__^^______  can  people  that  we  have  begun  to  fight  Frank  M.Dulan.Utica.N.Y. 

air  pollution  in  earnest.  Dave  Hall,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967                                     James  M.  Hewgley,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

~~^^^^~~  OrvlUe  L.Hubbard, Dearborn,  Mich. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  roNTINmNO  THF  war  on  Floyd  H.  Hyde,  FYesno,  Callf. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ^^'^^^^^^^  tfL't            ^^  Ronald  R.  James.  San  Jose.  Calif, 

from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraseh]  may  ex-  fUVtKiY  Erik  Jonsson.  Dallas.  Tex, 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  LawrenceF,  Kramer.  Jr..  Paterson.N.J. 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ^^'^^^^/v^'^i'^^^^^^^^'r'^i^K  v 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex-  fi^dor^R  M^cke^^^^Baitl^'ore  Md. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  joj^q  ^  potter.  Toledo.  Ohio, 

from  Texas?  Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter.  Kenneth  A.  Sctimeid.  Louisville,  Ky. 

There  was  no  objection.  Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  a.  v.  Sorensen,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  air  pollu-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Edwin  w.  Wade.  Long  Beach.  Calif, 

tion   is   a   major   national   problem.   It  from  Texas?  George  c.  Whltmer.  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

strikes  hardest,  and  most  visibly,  at  our  There  was  no  objection.  Charles  w.  Wright.  Jr.,  Topeka.  Kans. 

biggest,  most  crowded  cities;  but  it  af-  Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  ^"""<=*  ^-  ^'°''"^''-  '^'°^**'  ^°'' 

fects  small  towns  and  rural  areas  as  well,  next  few   weeks   the   House  will  begin                        ^ 

The  problem  Is  getting  worse   as   the  debate    on    the   Economic   Opportunity  HUNDREDS  OP  THOUSANDS  GREET 

sources  of  pollution  multiply   By  1980—  Amendments  of  1967.  During  this  debate.  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IN  MEXICO 

which  is  not  very  far  off— the  Nation  s  j^  j^as  been  predicted,  some  of  our  col-  AND  TEXAS 

urban  population  will  increase  by  a  third,  leagues  in  the  Republican  Party  will  offer  ^,     ^^vt-tattt^    xt.    ar^^.v^.    t  aci, 

the  number  of  motor  vehicles  by  40  per-  amendments  that  would  curtail  or  alter  ^^  GONZALEZ    Mr.  Speaker    I  a^k 

cent,  and  our  demands  for  energy  by  50  ^he  direction  of  the  war  on  poverty.  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  genU^nan 

percent,       An  expression  of  supporlfor  the  pro-  P"°!?  ^^^''^^  ^^/  ^\"h?.*^L'"^  thZ 

This  admUilstratlon  has  played  a  lead,  grams  fostered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  ^^"^  ^^  ^ry,^.tlt™^s^.Spr 
ing  role  in  the  attack  agauist  air  pollu-  ooDortunitv— and  Imolied  onnosition  to  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
tlon.  Back  in   1963    President  John^n  Se^^Sment^.^rbrougErt^  r^a^  J^'-^^'f^^  ^f°  t'^CeSleman 
''^^^o«  \^^^^"  ^7  .t''^-  .^'^^  ^f^  ten  tion  recently.  The  statement  was  con-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
and  1966  he  signed  the  strengthening  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  telegram  earUer  this  month  from  Texas? 
amendments  to  that  legislative  milestone,  r        .^    Renublican  mavors  of  22  maior  ^^^^^  "^'^^  "°  objection. 
More  recently.  In  his  January  message  SiTricTn  citierto  thT  mmorttv  le^de°s  ^^    ^^  ^*  ^ARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
te the  Congress  on  air  poUutlon,  he  pro-  ^the  Ho^e  an^  Senate   S  dW  ^f  other     tremendously     enthusiastic     ex- 
posed that  we  adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act  JJese  ma^Ss  for  tht  -SntlnuaUon  or  <^^^"ee  of  visits  has  taken  place  between 
of  1967,  which  retains  the  principal  fea-  ^"!,!lJ?l!?fP^A  \Z\  n^n-=  "^^^0^,  ^  on^  President  Johnson  and  President  Diaz 
tures  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  adds  new  fi^^t^'Xp  nM?ro25°«.ni^p  w^p^   t  Ordaz  of  Mexico. 

features  to  cover  deficiencies  discovered  S^f'ut  ^-^^--hiT.^^  '^'^  C:hamlzal  question-an  issue  In 

in  the  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  ^°g.  ^^j^^^^^J^^^^^^"  ^^.'"''^  o/e  us  'i^^'^^te  for  almost  100  year^has  been 

Act.  Slnri^il  ^c  +hf  yf.f  ^T  tl?ti?If  .»^'  resolved  amicably  and  In  a  spirit  of  In- 

In  his  message  to  Congress  last  Janu-  ,Z°}^°VI'^J^  *^'^  ^^^  °^  "'^  telegram  t^j^^ational  cooperation, 

ary.  the  President  indicated  his  aware-  ^"a  ^^s  signers .  Political,  economic,  and  other  relations 

ness  that  our  progress  against  air  pollu-  ,w«-  ^^  undersigned  Mayors  and  Members  between  our  two  countries  have  never 

tlon  has  been  halting  and  inadequate.  °l^J,,^'^^^^l'ZZ^J  nf  Ty.'.^  TnJu^l  been  better. 

He  said  at  that  time:  lostrerby^^he^^fflcTof  Economic'^o?^"!  The    feelmg    between    the    American 

The  pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse,  tunlty.  people  aiid  the  Mexican  people  has  grown 

We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level  of  All  of  us  are  greatly  concerned  as  we  are  Iri  depth  and  in  warmth, 

pollution.  Ten  years  from  now.  when  Indus-  continually  pushing  forward  those  projects  The    enthusiastic     reception    of    last 

trial  production  and  waste  disposal  have  In-  in  our  Individual  cities  which  are  aimed  at  weekend  given  to  President  Johnson  as 

creased  and  the  number  of  automobiles  on  improving  neighborhoods   that   can  be  re-  he  visited  Juarez  and  El  Paso  was  some- 

our  streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  million,  habilitated  and  to  also  raise  the  economic,  thing  to  behold 

we  shall  have  loet  the  battle  for  clean  air  educational,    and    social    standing   of   those  Turovipnns     and     Mpviran     Ampricans 

unless    we    strengthen    our    regulatory    and  citizens  who  are  living  In  poverty.  We  feel  ^^^^,^'Htfprpi?lnt   Inhrf^^n  h^  a  de^ 

research  effort*  now.  the   Implementation   of   our  local   programs  ^°^  that  President  Johnson  has  a  deep 

HP  also  RAiri  •  "  sponsored  by  GEO  are  giving  great  Impetus  Personal  sympathy  for  things  Mf^can. 

He  aiso  saia.  toward  our  goal  and  anv  slowing  up  of  such  They  know  that  he  has  personally  lived 

This  situation  does   not  exist  because  It  program    will    greatly  "deter    the    progress  with  the  hopes  and  the  frustrations  of 

was  Inevitable,  nor  because  it  cannot  be  con-  which  has  been  made  thus  far.  the  Mexican  and  the  Mexican  American 

trolled.  Air  pollution  is  the  Inevitable  con-  ^^  f^,]y  ,^^11^^  ^^at  in  any  new  program,  citizen. 

whe^'n'lhe  ne«r«^l!^*no  longer  t^leXd  '""'^  ^  ^^^  ^^'  ""^  Poverty,  there  are  bound  And   they   know  that  he  respects  the 

when  the  neglect  Is  no  longer  tolerated.  ^o   be   certain    imperfections   and   criticisms  proud  tradition  of  the  Mexican  people. 

Since   last   January    there   have   been  from  some  corners.  But  in  our  dally  activities  as  we  all  do. 

many  new  signs  that  the  public^s  toler-  ?L"\t^ret:^vinrtoTe'r/es^^^^^  J^-  ^Peaker,   I   had   tiie   pleasure  of 

ance  of  air  pollution  is  wearing  thin.  One  gg^^j^g  ^^^  ^^^  ^jo^e    it  is  our  considered  bemg  a  member  of  the  President  s  party 

public  opinion  survey  after  another  in-  opinion  that  the  programs  are  a   positive  as  he  attended  the  formal  ceremony  end- 

dicates  that  the  majority  of  Americans  force  in  lessening  social  tensions  in  our  cities,  ing  the  Chamizal  dispute, 

consider  programs  to  curb  air  and  water  All  of  us  are  confident  they  will  continue  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 

pollution  more  greatly  in  need  of  expan-  to  improve  and  are  so  meaningful  as  to  give  President  attend  one  of  the  first  Mexican 

■Mon  than  other  Federal  programs.  Our  °^  ^^^  fortunate  citizens  a  new  hope  in  Americaii    meetings    sponsored    bv    the 

urban  and  suburban  population  believe  ^^^^;  ^"l^^""  '■^^'^^^  ^^^  people  involved  and  ^  g  Government  in  El  Paso. 

that  they  face  substantial  air  pollution  ^o^ong?'^'  Te'Sng'stSI'^e' strong  It  was  a  magnificent  day  all  around, 

problems  where  they  live,  and  most  of  leadership  provided  by  this  agency  in  ad-  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  In 

them  feel  that  neither  industry  nor  gov-  ministering  the  various  projects  has  been  the  Record  editorials  and  news  stories 

emment  at  any  level  is  even  beginning  to  most  impressive.  from  prominent  newspapers  commenting 
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on  the  enthusiastic  reception  received  by 
both  Presidents  in  Texas  and  Mexico  this 
past  historic  weekend: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  29.   1967) 
Johnson  ksx)  Diaz  Formally  Settle  Bound- 
art  Dispute— T*'o  Chieps  Arrive  in  Juarez 
and  TRANsrsB  437  Acres  ot  Territory  to 
Mexico — Agreement  Is  Hailed— US.  Presi- 
dent Terms  Pact  a  Shining  Example  of 
How  To  End  Border  Quarrels 
Juarez,     Mexico,     October     28— President 
Johnson  and  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
arrived  here   today   to   complete   the  settle- 
ment of  a  100-year-old  border  problem. 

The  Air  Force  Jet  that  brought  the  two 
Presidents  from  Washington  touched  down 
at  El  Paso  International  Airport  at  10:45 
A_M.  Under  almost  cloudless  skies,  they  rode 
together  through  El  Paso  and  her  sister  city, 
Juarez,  to  dedicate  the  437-acre  El  Chamlzal 
area  as  Me.xican  territory. 

The  occasion  was  the  formal  exchange  of 
land  provided  for  In  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  of 
1963.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  flood  forced  the 
Rio  Grande  from  Its  course,  giving  birth  to 
a  land  dispute  that  has  troubled  the  two 
countries  ever  since. 

BORDER    IS    REALIGNED 

Now  a  man-made  channel  for  the  river  be- 
tween Juarez  and  El  Paso  has  realigned  the 
border. 

President  Johnson,  In  remarks  prepared  for 
the  ceremony,  hailed  the  agreement  as  testi- 
mony to  what  two  nations,  working  together, 
could  accomplish. 

The  political  atmosphere  at  the  border  was 
as  balmy  as  the  weather. 

President  Johnson  said  that  "too  many 
times  the  world  has  seen  disputed  boundaries 
changed  through  force." 

"El  Chamlzal."  he  added  "stands  as  a 
shining  example  of  how  such  matters  should 
be  settled." 

AN    INSPIRI-VJO    SYMBOL 

On  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  crowd 
gave  the  Chief  Executive  a  warm  welcome. 

The  500000  residents  at  Juarez,  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  territorial  agreement,  took 
the  day  off.  Many  of  them  witnessed  the 
transfer. 

For  nearly  a  century,  President  Johnson 
noted,  Chamlzal  "stood  for  dispute  and  dis- 
agreement between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico." 

"Yet,"  he  said.  "In  the  last  four  years  it 
has  become — for  both  our  peoples — an  In- 
spiring symbol  of  friendship  and  mutual 
respect.  An  old  argument  has  ended.  More 
Importantly,  a  lasting  bond  had  been  forged 
between  our  two  countries.  This  Is  a  proud 
achievement." 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  said  much  the  same. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  he  declared, 
"know  that  they  can  discuss  their  prob- 
lems openly  and  clamly  to  find  their  solu- 
tion within  a  frame  of  equity  and  Justice." 

"They  also  know."  he  added,  "that  any 
International  conflict,  whatever  Its  magni- 
tude, can  be  solved  when  the  parties  In- 
volved sit  at  the  table  of  reasoned  and  rea- 
sonable  discussions. 

"The  Chamlzal.  an  old  symbol  of  dif- 
ferences, Is  today  an  expression  of  compre- 
hension. It  has  the  value  of  the  triumph  of 
law,  of  reason  and  of  Justice.  I  am  sure  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  believing  It  might  reach 
universal  significance." 

SPOKB   AT   MONUMENT 

The  two  Presidents  spoke  at  an  elaborate 
marble  moniunent  built  by  Mexico  as  a 
memorial  to  the  border  agreement. 

On  the  base  of  the  center  portion  is  the 
sculptured  face  of  the  19th-century  Mexican 
leader  Benito  Juirez,  with  a  quotation:  "The 
law  has  always  been  my  sword  and  my 
shield." 

The  Presidents  signed  a  document  noting 
the  ceremony  and  the  territorial  cession. 


RIVER    CHANGED    COURSE 

The  land  dispute  began  when  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  separates  this  city  from  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  began  to  change  its  course  shortly 
after  an  1848  treaty  fixed  the  river  as  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Its  gradual  course  southward  added 
some  600  acres  of  scrub  and  thicket  to  El 
Paso  and  cast  a  cloud  over  relations  that  was 
not  finally  dispelled  untU  today. 

The  area  was  called  El  Chamlzal  alter  the 
Spanish  name  for  the  thickets  that  cover 
the  land.  The  dispute  became  an  emotional 
Issue  In  Mexico,  which  had  lost  a  vast 
amount  of  territory  to  the  United  States 
after  the  war  of  1846. 

In  1910,  the  two  countries  agreed  to  arbi- 
tration by  a  commission  consisting  of  one 
member  each  from  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Canada.  A  year  later,  the  conunisslon 
said  that  the  areas  that  had  been  left  on 
the  El  Paso  side  when  a  flood  In  1864  receded 
should  rightfully  belong  to  Mexico. 

UNITED    states    REJECTED    FINDING 

Washington  rejected  this  finding,  saying 
that  the  exact  extent  of  the  area  before  the 
flood  had  never  been  surveyed  and  that  the 
boundaries  should  continue  to  be  wherever 
the  river  ran  in  Its  deepest  channel. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  atmos- 
phere was  bitter  because  the  United  States 
had  refused  to  abide  by  the  arbitration.  De- 
spite the  disputed  ownership  of  the  terri- 
tory, Mexicans  built  homes,  schools,  fac- 
tories and  stockyards  In  It  and  ran  rail  lines 
through. 

The  first  break  came  when  President  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos  raised  the  Issue  when  President 
Kennedy  visited  Mexico  City  In  1962.  They 
agreed  to  reach  a  settlement  through  nego- 
tiation. 

In  July,  1963,  a  settlement  was  reached. 
It  called  for  a  transfer  of  land  between  the 
two  sides,  with  Mexico  gaining  437  acres. 

aches   ARE   DTVIDEi} 

Cordova  Island,  a  bit  of  high  ground  within 
a  loop  that  the  river  makes,  was  divided  in 
hfJf,  the  northern  part  of  193  acres  going  to 
the  United  States  and  a  lUte  amount  in  the 
southern  part  going  to  Mexico.  In  addition, 
Mexico  got  366  acres  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Cordova  area  and  264  on  the  eastern 
side. 

The  Rio  Grande  has  been  rerouted  to  con- 
form to  this  transfer  and  Its  new  channel  la 
being  lined  with  concrete  to  prevent  future 
waywardness. 

President  Johnson  symbolically  turned 
over  the  land  to  Mexico  In  September,  1964, 
but  three  years  were  needed  to  make  the 
physical  arrangements  for  the  effective  trans- 
fer that  took  place  today.  These  arrangements 
are  now  close  to  completion. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  reimburse  and 
relocate  the  3,700  United  States  citizens  liv- 
ing In  what  Is  now  Mexican  territory.  This 
is  believed  to  have  cost  about  $30  million.  The 
buildings  are  being  bought  by  a  Mexican 
bank  from  the  United  States  Government 
for  $4,676,000.  The  costs  of  rechanneUng  the 
river  and  of  replacing  six  bridges  are  being 
borne  equally  by  the  two  governments. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28,  1067] 
Good  Neighbors — And  Frank 

The  sixth  meeting  of  President  Johnson 
with  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  could 
almost  serve  as  a  model  for  visits  between 
neighbors  who  like  and  respect  each  other 
but  occasionally  disagree  on  Important  ques- 
tions. 

At  the  climax  of  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz's  visit 
today  the  two  Presidents  will  also  furnish 
the  world  with  an  example  of  how  to  re- 
solve serious  differences.  They  will  fly  to  the 
border  to  participate  In  the  formal  transfer 
to  Mexico  of  437  acres  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
once  In  bitter  dispute. 

Meanwhile,  on  his  first  visit  to  Washing- 


ton. Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz  has  made  constructive 
use  of  the  free  speech  practiced  by  both 
countries.  In  an  appearance  before  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  he  criticized  the 
O.A  S.  lor  not  always  serving  'the  high  ends 
for  which  it  was  created."  He  also  made 
an  indirect  plea  for  coexistence  with  Cuba 
and  thus  a  defense  of  Mexico's  diplomatic 
ties  with  the  Castro  regime. 

In  his  speech  to  Congress,  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz 
obviously  Intended  a  polite  questioning  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  with  his  re- 
mark: "the  eventual  risks  of  peace  are  in- 
finitely less  than  the  positive  perils  of  war." 

Mexico's  President  could  make  such  a  point 
In  Washington  in  the  sure  knowledge  that 
he  would  not  damage  his  Government's  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  or  his  unusu- 
ally cordial  personal  relations  with  Mr.  John- 
son. Washington  and  Mexico  City  long  ago 
agreed  to  disagree  cordially  about  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  a  few  other  hemisphere  questions 
and  get  on  with  essential  cooperation  in 
other  areas.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz  will 
bolster  that  cooperation. 

[From  the  W.ishlngton  (D.C.)  Star, 

Oct.  28.  1967] 

Good  Neighbor 

As  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  made 
clear  in  his  address  to  yesterday's  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  Mexico  is  unhappy  with 
some  aspects  of  our  government's  interna- 
tional economic  policies.  The  grievances  In- 
clude the  fact  that  his  country  must  pay 
higher  prices  for  what  it  buys  than  the  prices 
It  gets  for  what  it  sells  In  the  United  States. 
But  this  and  related  problems— Including  re- 
strictions on  American  tourist  spending— are 
relatively  minor,  and  they  .ire  being  dealt 
with  In  a  friendly  spirit  that  promises  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  solutions  In  due  time. 

Relations  between  our  two  countries  have 
never  been  better.  We  have  come  a  far  way 
from  those  days,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
bitter  hostility  was  about  all  that  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Yankee  gringos  had  to  offer 
each  other.  The  bright  change  that  has  since 
taken  place  Is  strikingly  Illustrated  by  the 
flight  Presidents  Johnson  and  Diaz  Ordaz 
have  made  together  today  to  El  Paso.  This 
puts  a  ceremonial  end  to  a  century-old  ter- 
ritorial dispute.  It  al.so  serves  as  an  excellent 
example  of  good  neigh borllness  worthy  ol 
emulation  around  the  world. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Oct.  30,   19671 
Johnson  Relishes  One  Bright  Spot— Con- 
tinued FliiENDSHip  WrrH   Mexico 
(By  Peter  H.   Sllberman) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  October  29. — As  both 
presidents  Johnson  and  Diaz  Ordaz  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  in  the  last  few  days,  no 
major  disputes  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Nor  are  there  likely  to  be 
any  soon. 

Indeed,  the  entire  Johnson  Administration 
has  been  marked  by  cordial — one  could  say 
Intimate — relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

This  was  reemphaslzed  Saturday  by  the 
tumultuous  reception  Mr.  Johnson  received 
in  Juarez  as  he  drove  through  the  streets 
with  Diaz  Ordaz.  It  was  also  clear  from  the 
cordial  talks  held  in  Washington  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday. 

President  Johnson  enjoys  the  kind  of  per- 
sonal diplomacy  such  occasions  provide  and 
as  he  pointed  out  himself,  he  has  held  more 
such  talks  with  foreign  statesmen  than  any 
of  his  predecessors. 

But,  too  often  lately,  the  rapport  the  Pres- 
ident relishes  and  works  hard  to  achieve  h.is 
been  missing.  Worse,  a  few  of  his  visitors 
have  used  their  stay  In  Washington  to  Issue 
thinly  veiled  criticism  of  the  Administration's 
■Vietnam  policy. 

The  latest  was  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  of  Singapore.  Others  have  fired  from  a 
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distance,  making  It  even  more  difficult  for 
the  President  to  use  his  vaunted  powers  of 
persuasion. 

Therefore,  at  a  time  when  the  Administra- 
tion's foreign  relations  are  In  turmoil,  the 
obviously  harmonious  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  doubly  Im- 
portant to  Mr.  Johnson. 

One  or  two  unkind  critics  have  suggested 
that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  overly  fulsome 
ceremonies  that  marked  the  signing  of  the 
Chamlzal  land  transfer.  But  Mr.  Johnson's 
love  affair  with  the  Mexican  people  and  its 
le;iders  predates  his  current  troubles.  It  goes 
back,  as  he  recalled  Saturday,  almost  40 
years  to  the  days  when  he  taught  Mexican- 
American  children  in  Cotulla.  Tex. 

It  has  resulted  more  recently  in  frequent 
e.vchanges  of  visits  between  Mr.  Johnson  and 
President  Diaz  Ordaz.  The  latter  visited  Mr. 
Johnson  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  while  he  was  still 
president-elect  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  re- 
turn, turned  an  informal  visit  to  Mexico  in 
April,  1966,  Into  a  personal  triumph  when 
more  than  2  million  persons  turned  out  to 
cheer  him  in  Mexico  City, 

Mr.  Johnson  called  It  the  most  wonderful 
reception  he  had  had  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  can  be  assumed  he  was  equally  pleased 
with  the  spontaneous  and  friendly  crowds  in 
Juarez  Saturday,  although  the  domestic  po- 
litical rewards  are  not  likely  to  be  great. 

The  demonstrations  of  affection  across  the 
border  could  help  Mr.  Johnson  with  the  large 
American-Mexican  population  in  the  South- 
west, although  the  President's  credentials 
with  most  of  them  are  already  impeccable. 

But  few  politicians  can  withstand  the 
thrill  of  the  roar  of  the  crowd — even  In  a 
foreign  country. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  LMr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remajks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from.  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
the  Air  Quahty  Act  of  1967,  S.  780. 

This  bill  provides  many  significant 
advancements  In  Federal  assistance  to 
local  commimltles  in  combating  air  pol- 
lution. This  Federal  assistance,  together 
with  the  research,  control,  and  enforce- 
ment authority  given  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  giving  us  cleaner  air. 

The  bill  as  it  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee has,  however,  one  major  and 
most  dangerous  flaw— it  precludes  the 
States  from  setting  standards  control- 
ling emissions  from  motor  vehicles.  In- 
stead the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  set  nationwide  standards 
which  can  be  varied  in  specific  localities 
only  by  special  order  of  the  Secretar>' 
after  going  through  an  elaborate  pro- 
cedure. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize 
that  air  pollution  is  a  problem  which 
confronts  the  entire  country.  But  photo- 
chemical smog  produced  mainly  by  au- 
tomobile emissions  is  a  problem  which  in 
some  States,  like  California,  has  reached 
desperate  proportions,  while  in  other 
States  there  Is  not  a  significant  automo- 


bile emission  pollution  problem  at  all. 
These  differences  from  State  to  State,  or 
even  from  county  to  county,  point  up 
the  essentially  localized  nature  of  the 
automobile  smog  problem.  An  average 
standard  in  this  case  will  be  one  which 
will  not  fit  anywhere. 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  and  cheaper  for 
the  American  automobile  industry  to 
produce  just  one  type  of  car  with  Just 
one  type  of  air  pollution  control  device. 
But  the  entire  air  pollution  control  ef- 
fort is  designed  to  assure  that  products 
used  in  particular  individual  environ- 
ments are  safe  in  that  environment. 
These  environments  vary  from  place  to 
place.  Automobile  usage  patterns,  geog- 
raphy, climate,  and  weather  conditions 
vary.'  If  automobile  caused  air  pollution 
is  to  be  controlled,  it  will  have  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  locality-by-locality  basis. 

California  must  have  more  stringent 
standards  than  the  1966  national  stand- 
ards, for  example,  or  else  by  1975,  auto- 
mobile caused  smog  will  render  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  uninhabitable.  The  cost 
in  lives,  discomfort,  and  displacement 
would  be  beyond  belief.  We  must  pass  a 
bill  which  will  leave  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  every  State  to  set  auto- 
mobile air  pollution  standards  which  are 
sufficiently  stringent  to  meet  their 
greater-than-national  needs  as  they 
themselves  determine,  even  if  those 
standards  are  considerably  more  strin- 
gent than  the  Federal  standards. 

The  gray-brown  pall  of  smog  has  been 
known  to  visit  even  the  Oakland  hills  in 
my  district.  It  must  be  controlled.  The 
people  of  California,  where  the  problem 
is  worst,  are  trying  the  hardest  to  solve 
it,  and  ■Ke  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
this  lifesaving  effort. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  ?t  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
the  passage  of  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  urgency.  Four 
years  ago  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  laimched  a 
national  attack  on  air  pollution.  Since 
that  time,  in  1965  and  again  in  1966,  we 
have  amended  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  re- 
double our  efforts.  But  as  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  to  us  early  this 
year,  we  have  made  no  more  than  a  good 
first  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  his 
January  30  message  to  the  Congress  on 
air  pollution,  in  which  he  recommended 
adoption  of  the  Air  Quality  Act,  the 
President  indicated  the  pressing  need  for 
action  when  he  said: 

The  economic  loss  from  pollution  amounts 
to  several  billions  each  year.  But  the  cost  In 
human  suffering  and  pain  Is  Incalculable. 
The  situation  does  not  exist  because  It  was 
inevitable,  nor  because  It  cannot  be  contol- 
led.  Air  pollution  is  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  neglect.  It  can  be  controlled  when 


that  neglect  Is  no  longer  tolerated.  It  will 
be  controlled  when  the  people  of  Amertoa, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  de- 
mand the  right  to  air  that  they  and  their 
children  can  breathe  without  fear. 

If  your  mail  bears  any  resemblance  to 
mine,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
people  of  America  are  now  making  that 
demand. 

I  do  not  predicate  the  advantage  of 
passing  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us  on  the  belief  that  it  will  work  miracles. 
We  are  faced  with  a  problem  too  long 
neglected,  too  pervasive,  and  of  too  vast 
proportions  to  expect  that  one  bold  and 
determined  stroke  will  make  it  vanish. 
No.  We  are  faced  with  a  long  and  gruel- 
Ung  struggle  with  a  problem  about  which 
our  knowledge  is  anything  but  complete. 
If  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  struggle,  we 
must  not  only  attack  the  problem  head 
on.  right  away,  but  we  must  also  delve 
into  its  mysteries  and  master  them. 

In  his  message,  the  President  recom- 
mended that  the  funds  which  had  been 
appropriated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
for  research  to  solve  these  mysteries  be 
verj-  substantially  Increased,  and  he 
asked  for  cooperation  in  finding  the  an- 
swers from  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  He  said: 

An  enlightened  government  will  not  only 
encourage  private  work  toward  that  goal, 
but  Join  and  assist  where  It  can. 

He  summed  up  when  he  said : 
America's  air  p>ollution  problem  emerges 
from  our  success  as  a  modern  nation.  Sources 
of  pollution  may  be  environmental  villains — 
but  they  are  also  social  and  economic  neces- 
sities. Our  task  Is  to  determine  how  to  abate 
the  poisons  they  pour  upon  the  air.  without 
seriously  diminishing  the  benefits  they  pro- 
vide. Siirely  this  Is  not  beyond  the  capacity 
of  a  great  nation's  productive  and  scientific 
genius.  Clearly,  It  Is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  health  of  the  American  people. 

I  urge  you,  my  fellow  Members,  to  vote 
for  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and  thus 
help  put  us  on  the  road  toward  clean  air. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
THOMAS  G.  MORRIS  ON  HELIUM 
CENTENNIAL  ^^EAR 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  and 
pride  that  I  am  today  introducing,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  in 
the  House  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Walker],  a  House  Joint  Re- 
solution 917  designating  the  year  1968  as 
"The  National  Helium  Centennial  Year," 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  an  appropriate 
proclamation  to  this  effect. 

The  year  1968  marks  a  double  anni- 
versary for  helium.  In  the  year  1868.  an 
Englishman.  Sir  Joseph  N.  Lockj-er,  first 
discovered  helium  as  a  new  element  of 
matter.  However,  it  was  not  imtil  50 
years  later,   in   1918.  that  helium  was 
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extracted  from  natural  gas  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  other  than  labora- 
tory quantities. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  recount  the 
vital  uses  which  have  already  been  made 
of  helium  during  the  intervening  years. 
However,  I  believe  we  are  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  an  era  in  which  this  mate- 
rial will  make  even  greater  contributions 
to  our  national  security  and  welfare,  in 
our  nation's  nuclear,  electronic,  space, 
and  underseas  technology  efforts. 

Moreover,  an  understanding  of  the 
story  of  helium  is  essential  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  and  goals  of 
natural  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment. Through  a  combination  of 
public  and  private  institutions  working 
together,  we  have  made  great  strides 
in  preventing  the  waste  of  this  extremely 
valuable  natural  resource.  We  must — 
and  can — profit  by  the  example  set  with 
helium,  in  dealing  with  other  pressing 
conservation  problems. 

Accordingly,  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  urging  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that,  following  enactment  of 
this  resolution,  there  will  be  appropriate 
actions  taken  by  representatives  of  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  others  in  keeping 
with  the  occasion.  In  particular,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  commemorative  cele- 
brations will  include  events  In  which  our 
school  children  can  participate  in  my 
State  and  throughout  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  desirable  if  technical 
and  scientific  meetings  were  sponsored, 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  at  which  the 
characteristics  and  importance  of  hehum 
were  reviewed.  I  further  imderstand  that 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  erec- 
tion of  one  or  more  monuments  and  ex- 
hibits pertaining  to  helium,  as  well  as 
the  possible  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp. 

I  commend  these  and  other  efforts  in 
furtherance  of  this  occasion. 


solidation  area,  affirmative  good  to  the 
tribes  would  result. 

The  bill  Identifies  the  particular  tracts 
with  which  the  tribal  council  would  be 
authorized  to  deal.  The  tribal  council 
feels  that  specific  listing  of  the  tribal 
tracts  authorized  for  disposition  is  ad- 
visable in  order  to  calm  the  concern 
which  would  be  felt  by  many  of  the  tribal 
members  if  blanket  authority  were  given 
to  the  tribal  council  to  deal  with  tribally 
owned  lands. 

Under  an  act  of  1904,  the  Flathead 
Reservation  which  theretofore  had  been 
held  totally  in  tribal  ownership  and 
which  was  largely  devoted  to  large  horse 
and  cattle  herds  was  authorized  to  be 
allotted  In  small  parcels  to  the  members 
of  the  tribes  in  severalty  and  the  balance 
thrown  open  to  non-Indian  acquisition. 
This  was  disastrous  to  the  Indian  com- 
munity, since  no  Indian  could  maintain 
a  herd  on  a  small  80-acre  tract.  It  has 
taken  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
reservation  was  thrown  open  to  non- 
Indian  purchase  under  a  Presidential 
proclamation  in  1910  for  the  Indians  to 
make  their  way  back  to  a  substantial 
grazing  enterprise.  At  the  present  time, 
Indian  stockmen's  associations  are  ef- 
fectively using  tribal  lands  in  building  an 
enterprise  of  their  own.  This  bill  would 
aid  that  self-help  through  making  avail- 
able to  the  tribes  useful  lands  in  place  of 
the  present  small,  Isolated  tracts  which 
at  the  present  time  are  substantially 
valueless. 

I  endorse  the  purpose  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation  to  better 
themselves  in  this  respect  and  am  happy 
to  Introduce  the  measure  on  their  behalf. 


FLATHEAD  INDL^NS  LAND 
CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the 
desk  of  the  Clerk  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reser\'atlon,  Mont.,  to 
deal  with  a  problem  concerning  Isolated 
tracts  of  tribal  land  within  the  reserva- 
tion. These  are  small  tracts  of  tribally 
owned  land  which  are  wholly  surrounded 
by  non-Indian  ownership  and  at  the 
present  time  have  little  use  or  value  to 
the  tribes.  These  tribes  do  maintain  an 
aggressive  land-consolidation  program: 
and  If  they  were  authorized  or  em- 
powered to  trade  these  lands  for  lands 
which  fit  In  the  approved  land-con- 
solidation program  on  the  reservation, 
or  sell  these  lands  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  purchase  lands  within  the  tribal  con- 


CIVIL  LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot 
has  been  written  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  disgusting  spectacle  staged  around 
the  Pentagon  recently  as  a  so-called 
antl-VIetnam  protest.  It  has  not  escaped 
everyone's  attention  that  it  was  pro- 
moted by  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  left- 
wing  and  participated  In  by  all  the 
known  and  suspected  Reds,  aided  by 
bathless  degenerates,  deluded  Juveniles, 
and  even  some  renegade  members  of  the 
clergy. 

For  once,  even  the  liberal  press  was 
repelled  by  the  spectacle  and  so  the 
Nation  was  aflforded  a  fairly  accurate 
picture  of  what  took  place  and  who 
took  part.  The  responsible  press,  of 
course,  did  their  usual  good  Job  of  re- 
porting and  editorializing. 

The  Shreveport  Journal,  for  Instance, 
summed  it  all  up  with  an  editorial  on 
"All  Civil  Lawlessness"  on  October  23.  I 
would  like  to  present  It  here  for  every 
Member  to  hear.  It  strips  the  Issue  of 
Illegitimate  lawlessness  of  all  its  Ivory- 
tower  pedantry  and  what  shows  as  the 
core  of  it  is  revolting  to  any  man  who 


believes    in    government    by    sane    law 
rather  than  individual  irresponsibility 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Civil  Lawlessness 
Reprehensible  as  they  were,  the  organized 
an tl -Vietnam  War  protests  In  some  30  cities 
this  past  week  should  have  shocked  nobody. 
Tragically,  the  nation  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  the  flouting  of  law  by  civil  rights 
groups  and  their  leaders. 

ClvU  disobedience,  first  practiced  In  this 
country  In  modern  times  by  the  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.,  has  reached  dangerous 
proportions.  The  longer  It  Is  tolerated  ror 
any  purpose  the  harder  It  will  be  to  bring 
It  under  control,  as  it  will  be  Inevitably. 

Certainly,  demonstrators  who  bum  draft 
cards,  desecrators  of  Old  Glory  and  those 
who  create  disturbances  at  Induction  cen- 
ters ought  to  be  punished.  But  also  the  per- 
sons  who  Inspire  antlpatrlotlc  acts  deserve 
condemnation  even  If  they  violate  no  law 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  correctly 
observed:  "Those  who  espouse  the  theory  of 
civil  disobedience  and  authorities  who  free 
guilty  violators  mu.st  share  a  portion  of  the 
blame  and  responsibility  for  the  turmoil  in 
our  streets." 

That  responsibility  extends  Into  the  pul- 
pits of  many  churches.  Into  classrooms  and 
lecture  halls  of  numerous  universities  and 
colleges.  Into  the  offices  of  certain  privately 
endowed,  tax-exempt  foundations  and  Into 
the  federal  government.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  are  not  free  ol 
that  responsibility. 

A  brazen  example  of  an  appeal  to  young 
men  to  refuse  to  accept  military  service  ap- 
peared In  the  form  of  an  advertisement  In 
the  Oct.  7,  1967,  issue  of  the  New  Republic. 
EnUtled  "A  Call  to  Resist  Illegitimate  Au- 
thority," the  statement  asserts  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  aggressor  In  Vietnam 
and  violates  International  agreements  and 
treaties  as  well  as  the  Constitution.  A  one- 
world  view,  presented  In  this  document 
hoIdB  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  has 
the  same  authority  aa  the  Conatltutlon,  and 
that  the  United  States  Is  obUgated,  by  hav- 
ing ratified  the  Charter,  to  avoid  the  use  ol 
force  In  International  disputes.  Apparently, 
thoee  who  devised  this  statement  would 
have  Americans  believe  that  the  United 
States  renounced  Its  sovereignty  when  It 
accepted  the  terma  of  the  UN  Charter. 

U.S.  military  forces  In  Vietnam  are  ac- 
cused In  this  advertisement  of  destroying 
crops  and  livestock,  of  burning  entire  vil- 
lages of  civilians,  of  summary  executions  of 
civilians  and  of  killing  peasants  who  dared 
shake  their  fists  at  American  helicopters. 
How  pleased  the  Kremlin  and  Peking  propa- 
granda  machines  must  be  to  know  their 
material  Is  being  \iaed  by  Americans  against 
Americans. 

Boldly  the  advertisement  declares:  "We 
will  continue  to  lend  our  support  to  those 
who  undertake  resistance  to  this  war.  We 
will  raise  funds  to  organize  draft  resistance 
unions,  to  supply  legal  defense  and  ball,  to 
support  families  and  otherwise  aid  resistance 
to  the  war  In  whatever  ways  may  seem  ap- 
propriate." In  the  light  of  the  protestors' 
lack  of  concern  for  the  American  forces  who 
are  now  assigned  to  Vietnam,  "appropriate ' 
probably  means  anything  the  protestors  car. 
get  by  with. 

The  advertisement  concludes  with  these 
words:  "We  call  upon  all  men  of  good  will 
to  Join  ua  In  thla  confrontation  with  Im- 
moral authority.  Especially  we  call  upon  the 
universities  to  fulfill  their  mission  of  enlight- 
enment and  religious  organizations  to  honor 
their  heritage  of  brotherhood.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  resist." 

This  perfidious  statement  endeavors  to 
furnish  moral  Justification  for  Just  such  dis- 
orders as  those  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, In  which  65  persons  were  Injured,  and  a;: 
the  Northern  California  Induction  Center  In 
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Oakland.  Since  this  advertisement  charges 
the  United  States  with  atrocities  against 
Vietnamese  and  totally  Ignores  the  savagery 
of  the  Viet  Cong  against  civilians  and  mili- 
tary captives,  the  reference  to  "brotherhood" 
IB  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence,  a  travesty  on 
"good  will  toward  men." 

Clergymen — Protestant,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Jewish — and  educators  are  among  the 
signers  of  this  advertisement.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  names  Include  those  of  the  Rev. 
William  Sloane  Coffin  of  Yale  University, 
Bishop  James  A.  Pike  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  the  Rev. 
James  Bevel,  who  used  to  be  field  secretary 
for  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, and  of  many  other  persons  promi- 
nently Identified  with  liberal  causes.  These 
signers  are  not  Ignoramuses — In  fact,  most 
of  them  are  regarded  as  Intellectuals.  Surely 
they  mxist  recognize  the  difference  between 
dissent  and  Incitement  to  disorder. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  mature  adults  can- 
not see  that  civil  disobedience  Is  Indistin- 
guishable from  lawlessness  and  mob  rule. 
Amerlcan.s  who  continue  to  encourage  and 
abet  disorders  deserve  the  contempt  of  the 
public. 

SENATOR  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
10  join  in  recalling  the  years  of  dedicated 
public  service  performed  by  former  Sen- 
ator Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  84. 

.Mex  Wiley  was  a  man  with  the  capac- 
ity to  grow  in  the  course  of  his  public 
service,  a  man  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  who  at  the  same  time  stood 
ready  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  those  with 
opposing  views. 

He  showed  his  mettle  in  adhering  to  a 
policy  of  internatlonahsm  during  the 
postwar  era  despite  the  political  peril  of 
this  position  resulting  from  opposition 
within  his  own  party. 

Alex  Wiley  deserves  an  honored  place 
in  our  memories  for  his  contributions  to 
the  establishment  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  which  benefits  Wisconsin,  the 
Midwest,  and  the  entire  Nation.  Appro- 
priately, one  of  the  seaway  canals  bears 
his  name. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  Alex 
Wiley  and  to  have  known  of  his  good 
works.  I  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
wife.  Dorothy,  and  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK,  GREAT 
SPEAKER  AND  LEGISLATIVE  CAP- 
TAIN 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  E'.'ins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  i»int  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  great  leaders  have  served  as 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  none  has  surpassed  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
ability,  dedication,  and  legislative 
achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we.  your  friends,  recog- 
nize you  as  a  great  leader,  a  great  cap- 
tain of  our  legislative  ship  of  state.  You 
have  guided  the  Congress  through  many 
great  moments  to  many  momentous  de- 
cisioiis.  Under  your  able  and  distin- 
guished leadership,  the  89th  Congress 
established  a  legislative  record  unequaled 
in  our  history. 

Never  before  has  a  Congress  faced  up 
to  the  challenges  of  our  Nation  to  the 
degree  and  to  the  extent  that  the  89th 
Congress  fulfilled  its  responsibiUties  and 
commitments.  This  record  of  tlie  passage 
of  much  forward-looking  and  progres- 
sive legislation  was  established  in  large 
part  because  of  your  leadership  and  be- 
cause of  your  knowledge  and  skill  and 
experience. 

You  showed  the  way — and  the  Con- 
gress followed. 

The  great  equalizer  in  this  Nation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  electorate.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  chosen  to  send  to  the 
90th  Congress  many  Representatives  who 
do  not  fully  share  the  philosophy  of 
compassion  and  progress  that  was  the 
hallmark  of  the  89  th  Congress.  Tliis 
Congress  is  slower  to  act — harder  to 
move. 

This  is  the  basic  reason  for  a  slower 
legislative  pace  during  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  opposition  is 
larger  as  conditions  have  changed.  Not- 
withstanding this  situation,  you  have 
continued  to  show  great  skill  in  pushing 
ahead  and  moving  ahead — and  the 
problems  we  are  having  are  not  of  your 
making.  You,  Mr.  Speaker — as  our  lead- 
er— have  made  great  progress  in  spite 
of  prevailing  dlCBculties. 

And  so  I  congratulate  you  for  your 
achlevemeiits,  your  dedication,  and  your 
compassion.  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  a 
heart  as  big  as  the  Capitol  dome.  You 
are  a  great  American;  a  great  Demo- 
crat in  the  eleniental  sense  of  the  word: 
a  believer  in  democracy  and  progress  for 
our  people. 

History  will  record  John  W.  McCor- 
M.ACK  as  one  of  the  greatest  congressional 
leaders  of  our  time — and  of  all  times — 
and  the  record  of  his  achievements  will 
be  written  in  the  great  legislative  record 
of  the  Congresses  which  you  led  as 
Speaker. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  fair,  firm,  and 
forceful:  a  leader  of  honor,  courage,  and 
great  ability:  a  leader  with  qualities  of 
judgment  and  reason  that  defy  serious 
challenge  from  any  source.  And  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate you  and  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  House  appreciates  you, 
appreciates  your  great  leadership,  and 
appreciates  your  dedication  and  devotion 
to  our  country. 


THE  FLAME  OP  LIFE  BURNS  IN 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  iJne  gentlemsm 
from  Pennsj'lvanla  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  polnv  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  have  earned  for  themselves 
an  award  of  national  distinction  which  I 
feel  deserves  mention  in  this  Chamber. 

The  distinction  is  the  coveted  Flame  of 
Life  Award  bestowed  upon  Bethlehem 
last  week  in  Chicago  by  the  National 
Safety  Coimcil.  Regarded  as  the  Na- 
tion's highest  award  for  safety,  the 
Flame  of  Life  was  presented  for  Bethle- 
hem's outstanding  record  In  preventing 
accidents. 

Bethlehem  was  the  only  city  in  the 
Nation  to  receive  this  award  for  overall 
safety  achievement  during  1966.  Bethle- 
hem is  only  the  10th  city  ever  to  receive 
the  Flame  of  Life. 

The  award  was  earned  by  community- 
wide  practice  of  safety  and  a  safety- 
consciousness  which  has  been  generated 
in  every  aspect  of  community  life. 

As  a  citizen  of  Bethlehem  and  as  the 
city's  Representative  in  Congress,  I  am 
proud  that  Bethlehem's  accident  pre- 
vention efforts  have  saved  human  lives. 
There  is  nothing  more  tragic  than  a  life 
lost  because  of  an  accident. 

Local  newspapers  in  my  congressional 
district  commented  on  this  achievement 
editorially  within  the  past  week  and  I 
include  two  editorials  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

(Prom    the    Bethlehem    (Pa.)    Qlobe-Tlmes, 

Oct.  26.  1967] 

COMMUN'ITT   TanrMPH 

The  Flame  of  life  award  bestowed  upon 
Bethlehem  last  night  Is  regarded  as  the  na- 
tion's highest  safety  honor.  Every  citizen  of 
the  city,  from  housewife  to  steelworker.  Is 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  this 
national  tribute. 

No  single  segment  of  the  community 
earned  this  citation,  but  It  was  the  city's 
collective  record  that  stood  out.  As  Mayor 
Payrow  remarked  In  accepting  the  Steuben- 
deslgned  symbol,  "it  took  all  kinds  of  people 
of  Bethlehem  to  kindle  the  flame." 

Bethlehem  takes  safety  seriously.  Starting 
with  Its  excellent  school  programs,  which  In- 
clude pedestrian  and  driver  education,  the 
community  works  at  safety  In  many  differ- 
ent ways.  It  is  Instilled  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
where  hard  hats  and  safety  shoes  are  a  mark 
of  every  steelworker.  A  Bethlehem  Steel  de- 
partment of  professionals  works  constantly 
to  keep  the  practice  of  safety  a  science.  They 
have  proved  long  ago  by  reduction  of  lost 
time  on  the  Job  that  this  kind  of  talent  pays 
dividends  in  many  ways  besides  saving  Uves 
or  limbs.  Safety  is  also  a  science  with  the 
police  and  fire  departments.  Their  preventa- 
tive efforts  seldom  are  dramatic  reading  but 
the  Influence  of  well-trained  firemen  and  po- 
licemen Is  reflected  In  the  city's  traffic  and 
fire  record.  On  top  of  this,  organizations  such 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Safety  Council  maintain  year-around 
programs  which  directly  and  Indirectly  add 
to  the  general  safety  consciousness  of  the 
community. 

A  torch  burns  tonight  from  the  HUl-to-Hlll 
bridge  In  honor  of  Bethlehem's  national  tri- 
umph. It  Is  a  fine  way  of  symbolizing  those 
lives  that  still  live  because  so  many  In  the 
community  cared.  It  is  a  flttlng  tribute  for 
the  city's  anniversary  year.  By  setting  the 
highest  national  standards  for  safe  living. 
Bethlehemltes  have  reaffirmed  an  important 
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part  of  their  heritage.  They  showed  again 
they  care  not  Just  about  themselves,  but 
about  one  another. 

[From  the  AUentown   (Pa.)    Morning  Call, 

Oct.  27.  1967] 

Bethlxhxm:   a  Safb  Citt 

The  award  Bethlehem  received  from  the 
National  Safety  Coxincll  1b  more  than  a 
coveted  badge  of  honor.  It  la  very  definite 
recognition  that  this  proud  and  progressive 
Lehigh  Valley  city  Is  one  of  the  safest  com- 
munities in  America  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

To  win  this  distinction  took  years  of  do- 
ing. Crood  government,  including  adequate 
enXorcement  of  reasonable  regulations  and 
meaningful  city  ordinances,  helped.  So  did 
Industrial  safety  programs,  like  those  long 
promoted  by  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  many  community  organiza- 
tions. 

But  the  record  that  won  this  top  national 
award  Is  the  combination  of  what  the  people 
of  Bethlehem  have  been  doing  on  their 
streets,  in  their  homes,  at  their  work  benches 
and  while  they  play.  To  them  safety  no  longer 
Is  simply  a  collection  of  tired  slogans, 
warmed  over  sjjeeches  and  columns  of  statis- 
tics. It  has  become  the  practiced  way  of 
staying  alive  In  an  age  of  increasing  speed 
and  mechanization. 


PROPOSED  PANAMA  TREATIES  AND 
GARBAGE  COLLECTION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  various 
occasions,  I  have  emphasized  the  vital 
importance  of  sanitation  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  terminal  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
subsequent  operation.  From  1904  to  1955 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  was  respon- 
sible for  sanitation  not  only  in  the  zone 
but  also  in  the  two  terminal  cities;  and 
this  service  was  efficiently  performed. 

In  the  1955  treaty  the  United  States 
gave  up  Its  responsibility  for  sanitation 
in  those  cities  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. The  result  has  been  a  dismal  failure 
by  Panama  In  collecting  garbage  from 
the  streets  of  the  terminal  cities;  and 
residents  in  the  isthmus  have  com- 
plained repeatedly  concerning  not  only 
the  accumulations  of  refuse  in  the  streets 
but  also  the  increase  of  rat  population 
that  feeds  upon  it.  Yet  our  Government, 
in  the  recently  published  canal  treaties, 
proposes  to  surrender  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  which 
is  unthinkable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
sanitation  as  well  as  that  of  hemi- 
spheric defense. 

The  latest  news  from  the  isthmus  with 
respect  to  the  collection  of  garbage  is 
that  the  municipal  government  of  Pan- 
ama City  is  considering  having  this  im- 
portant task  performed  by  foreign  firms, 
one  Japanese  and  the  other  Dutch. 
Should  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
be  surrendered  to  Panama,  who  will  per- 
form the  function  of  sanitation? 

A  news  story  on  this  subject  from  a 
leading  Panamanian  newspaper  follows: 


[From   the  Panama    (Republic  of  Psuiama) 

Star  &  Herald,  Oct.  9. 1967] 
Foreign   Firm   May   Colucct  Oasbaoz  Hike 

Two  foreign  concerns  are  reported  In- 
terested in  bidding  for  the  garbage  collection 
service  in  Panama  City  under  contract  with 
the  municipal  government.  One  of  these  is  a 
Japanese  firm  and  the  other  a  Dutch  corpora- 
tion. 

The  garbage  collection  problem  has  been 
before  the  municipal  authorities  for  some 
time  with  complaints  coming  from  all  sides 
t)ecause  of  the  deficient  service  being  ren- 
dered. Several  plans  have  been  prc^xwed 
recently,  including  the  establishment  of  a 
special  municipal  tax  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
garbage  collection  service.  However,  none 
of  these  pJans  have  been  considered  an  ef- 
fective solution  of  the  problem. 

Now  that  foreign  firms  are  reported  in- 
terested, the  Municipal  Council  at  its  last 
meeting  approved  a  reeolutlon  appointing  a 
special  committee  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  question  with  a  view  to  negotiating  a 
possible  contract  with  the  foreign  firm  offer- 
ing the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Serving  on  this  committee  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Municipal  Health  Board,  the 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Treasury  Commit, 
tee.  the  Municipal  Auditor  and  five  other 
coundlmen  to  be  appointed  by  the  OouncU 
chairman. 

According  to  reports,  the  foreign  firms  in- 
terested m  garbage  collection  service  here 
are  planning  to  use  refuse  collected  for  the 
production  of  fertilizers  and  other  Industrial 
purposes. 


ELOQUENT  SPOKESMAN  FOR  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  the  24th  a  great 
moving  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Abba  Eban,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Israel.  Foreign  Minister  Eban,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  most  eloquent  spokesman  on 
the  world's  stage  today;  his  addresses  are 
reminiscent  of  Winston  Churchill.  He 
not  only  speaks  with  moving  eloquence 
but  with  persuasive  logic  and  convincing 
sincerity.  Today  as  he  articulates  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  Israel,  whose  almost 
miraculous  return  to  a  glorious  place  in 
the  sisterhood  of  states,  he  rises  to 
heights  of  speech  which  commands  un- 
measurable  respect  and  acclaim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Foreign  Min- 
ister Eban's  address  at  this  place  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  for  the 
information  and  the  edification  of  mj* 
colleagues  and  my  countrymen : 
Address  or  Abba  Eban,  Foreign  Minister  of 

Israel,  National  Press  Club,  Washington, 

October  24.  1967 

Mr.  Leroy.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  greetings 
and  welcome  to  another  luncheon  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  to  hear  an  outstanding 
speaker,  and  before  I  present  this  gentleman, 
I'd  like  to  present  the  head  table.  Thank  you. 

On  my  left,  a  gentleman  who  spoke  here 
earlier  in  the  year,  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador of  Israel,  His  Excellency.  Avraham 
Harman.  On  my  right,  the  Minister  of  the 
Embassy  of  Israel,  the  Honorable  Ephralm 
Evron.  On  my  left,  the  President  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  Institute,  Ambassador  Raymond  A. 
Hare.  Ambassador  Hare.  On  my  right,  of  the 
District  Court  of  General  Sessions,  Judge 
Jillton  S.  Kronhelm,  Jr.  On  my  left,  from  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Judge  Alexan- 
der Holtzoff.  And,  on  my  right,  a  member  of 


this  club,  and  the  author  of  many  books  in 
eluding  the  "The  Calne  Mutiny",  "Marjorie 
Mormngstar"  and  others,  Mr.  Herman  Wouk 
On  my  left,  another  member  of  the  club 
good  friend  of  the  club,  the  Counselor  for 
Press  and  Information  of  the  Israeli  Embassy 
Mr.  E>an  Pattlr. 

In  the  audience,  two  members  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  technically  called 
Congressman,  but  often  called  Senator 
which  he  was  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Claude 
Pepper.  At  the  same  table,  Congressman 
Michael  Felghan.  Also,  I  believe  at  the  same 
table,  although  I'm  not  certain,  the  President 
of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  Washington 
Rabbi  Harry  Silverstone. 

Also.  In  the  audience,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary—Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Huntley,  that  gentleman  to  your 
right.  Also,  from  the — also  from  the  State 
Department,  Mr.  Rutgers  Davles,  I  beUeve  is 
in  the  audience. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you — most  of  you 
know,  if  you've  been  near  a  radio  or  TV  set 
or  wire  service  this  morning,  ground  fighting 
has  broken  out  on  an  apparently  appreciable 
scale,  at  various  points  along  the  Suez  Canal. 
A  UPI  bulletin,  of  not  very  long  ago.  said 
fighting  h.is  broken  out  between  Israeli  and 
Egyptian  forces  across  the  Suez  Canal,  An 
official  army  spokesman  said  today— he  said 
It  was  continuing.  There  have  been  various 
bulletins  during  the  morning. 

Our  speaker  today  ha.s  spent,  I  don't  know 
how  long — I  think  an  hour  or  more,  ulth 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Nick  Katzenbach 
He  came  here  direct  from  that  conference.  At 
5:30  today,  according  to  the  AP.  he  has  an 
appointment  with  President  Johnson, 

The  first  appearance  by  this  gentleman 
at  the  club,  according  to  Vlub  records,  was 
November  21st,  1950.  The  State  of  Israel  was 
new,  only  two  years  old. 

He  made,  on  November  21,  1950.  17  years 
ago  next  month,  he  made  his  maiden  speecii 
to  this  club  and  to  the  world,  in  his  new 
role  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Washington.  He 
made  It  at  this  club  at  the  specific  request 
of  Prime  Minister  David  Ben  Gurlon.  It  was 
a  great  debate,  apparently.  In  the  club,  at 
that  time,  between  the  club's  officers  of  that 
year,  because  they  wanted  to  be  prepared  for 
any  eventuality.  And  the  great  question  was: 
Would  this  gentleman  speak,  in  Hebrew  or 
■iflddish?  They  wanted  to  be  prepared  to 
translate  In  either.  And.  of  course,  the  an- 
swer was.  that  he  spoke  then  as  he  will  speak 
today,  in  very  excellent  articulate  English. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Israel,  the  Honorable  Abba 
Eban. 

Hon.  Abba  Eban.  Distinguished  guesU, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Leroy  has  pre- 
sented me  to  you  in  objective  terms,  with 
which  I  am  in  substantial  agreement.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  because  It  is  no  small  matter, 
for  a  working  politician  to  emerge  unscathed 
from  an  encounter  with  the  press.  After  all, 
the  relationship  between  pressmen  and  poli- 
ticians is  at  best,  a  relationship  of  unilateral 
belligerency.  Our  chances  of  survival  are  not 
equal,  and  there  is  much  more  beneath  the 
surface  than  meets  the  eye.  For  example,  you 
are  my  friends  and  my  hosts,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  one  of  you  harbors.  In  the  secret 
recesses  of  his  heart,  the  hope  that  I  will 
commit  some  sensational  and  ruinous  indis- 
cretion. Let  us,  therefore,  know  clearly  where 
we  stand,  and  sustain  our  friendship  In  the 
spirit  of  realism. 

Certainly,  your  presence  here  In  such  large 
numbers  this  afternoon  bears  witness  to  the 
deep  interest  which  Israel's  struggle  for  sur- 
vival and  peace,  has  evoked  In  the  public 
sentiment  of  this  country  and  the  world.  It 
has  been  my  vocation  In  recent  months,  to 
Interpret,  to  International  tribunals  and  to 
world  opinion,  the  recent  dramatic  stages  of 
this  struggle.  Let  us  remember  with  what 
suddenness  and  with  what  drastic  speed,  the 
crisis  developed.  If  you  had  taken  a  photo- 
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graphic  record  of  our  thinking  In  the  early 
part  of  May.  this  year,  you  would  have  found 
us  still  dedicated  to  the  hope  and  belief. 
that  the  relative  stability  that  had  prevailed 
for  10  years,  could  continue  to  exist. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  always  a  fragile 
l.Tipresslon  in  Israeli-Arab  relations.  It  Is  true 
that  none  of  the  normal  safeguards  of  in- 
ternational coexistence  had  yet  been  secured 
bv  these  states  of  our  region.  It  is  true  that 
we  had  established  our  life  for  10  eventful 
and  dynamic  years  upon  slender  political 
foundation.  Tet,  the  decade  that  elapsed  be- 
tween 1957.  when  the  Slnal  Campaign  came 
to  an  end.  and  May  1967,  was  a  decade  In 
which  Israel's  preoccupation  was  not  con- 
centrated on  survival  and  defense  alone,  they 
were  years  of  swift  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment "of  the  country's  economy,  society  and 
culture.  They  were  years  during  which  Israel 
became  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  affection 
and  trust   of   the  international  community. 

It  was  a  decade  in  which  beyond  our  ex- 
isting relations  of  friendship  with  the 
republics  of  the  American  continent  and 
most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  we  developed 
Israel's  most  modern  and  significant  voca- 
tion, that  of  illustrating  for  the  emerging 
and  developing  nations  of  the  world,  the 
processes  of  accelerated  development. 

Many  small  nations  throughout  the  world 
drew  courage  from  the  example,  by  wtilch  a 
small  state  proved  its  capacity  to  reach  a 
respected  level  in  Intellectual,  scientific  prog- 
ress and  In  social  innovation.  And,  thus,  we 
kept  a  close  eye  on  Arab  aggression  witliout 
being  obsessed  by  it.  Resisting  It  only,  when 
failure  to  resist  would  have  brought  about 
Its  Intensified  renewal.  Hoping,  tliat  the  sheer 
prolongation  of  the  relative  stability  of  that 
decade  would  open  the  way  to  more  affirma- 
tive relationships. 

There  was  every  evidence  that  the  avoid- 
ance of  confrontation  with  Israel  In  an  out 
and  out  attempt  to  destroy  Its  sovereignty 
prevailed  at  certain  times  in  the  minds  of 
neighboring  statesmen,  President  Nasser, 
especially,  had  shown  a  capacity  to  combine 
rhetorical  violence  with  practical  prudence. 
We  heard,  of  course,  from  across  the  fron- 
tier, the  speeclies.  by  which  he  announced 
that  at  the  first  opportumty.  he  would  bring 
about  our  complete  extinction.  But,  speeches 
do  not  always  break  bones,  after  all.  only 
once  In  all  human  history  has  a  wall 
crumbled  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
tliat  Incident  was  not  to  Israel's  disadvantage. 

The  situation  became  substantially  and 
gravely  different  when  rhetoric  was  translated 
into  action,  when  It  became  plain  that  the 
vision  of  Israel's  elimination  was  not  merely 
a  mystic  hope,  but  had  suddenly  become  an 
element  of  practical  political  intention.  Thus, 
in  mid-May.  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 
thick  and  fast,  and  within  a  period  of  less 
than  tliree  weeks,  our  country  had  passed 
from  the  Impression  of  relative  security  to 
the  deadliest  of  all  the  dangers  that  it  has 
ever  confronted,  the  danger  of  lie  physical 
extinction,  and  the  total  and  Irrevocable 
elimination  of  Its  Independence. 

Nobody  who  lived  in  Israel  throughout 
those  dark  and  turbulent  days  will  ever  for- 
get the  air  of  apocalyptic  doom.  Here  were 
90.000  Egyptian  troops  in  Slnal.  the  greatest 
army  ever  gathered  in  that  pemnsula  since 
the  beginning  of  history.  Nine  hundred 
tanks,  of  which  the  advanced  units  were  lees 
than  two  hours  from  Tel  Aviv.  Airfields  whose 
commanders  had  been,  as  was  subsequently 
revealed  to  us  in  documents,  instructed  pre- 
cisely in  the  targets  which  they  were  to  at- 
tack; Israel's  pathetically  lew  airfields,  and 
the  dense  concentrations  of  population  in 
the  coastal  plain.  Two  hundred  tanks  were 
poised  in  the  South  against  the  port  of  Eiath. 
The  design  was  clearly  to  cut  off  the  South- 
ern Negev  from  the  main  body  of  the  state 
Forty  five  thousand  Syrian  troops,  glowered 
from  the  hills  down  upon  the  Israeli  farming 


villages  In  Atta.  Galilee  and  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. 

The  Jordan  Government,  which  on  the 
30th  of  May.  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  en- 
circlement with  Cairo,  had  deployed  its 
forces  with  a  capacity  to  strike  swiftly,  both 
against  Jenisalem's  population  and  across 
the  entire  tortuous  and  vulnerable  coastal 
front.  .\n  Illicit  blockade  had  been  Imposed 
In  Southern  waters,  cutting  Israel  off  from 
all  maritime  contact  with  two  tWrds  of  the 
world,  a  lifeline  that  Israel  had  constructed 
for  friendship  and  pe.^ce  and  commerce 
across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  nations  of  East 
Africa  and  Asia,  had  been  cut  and  with  it, 
ninety  percent  of  our  vital  fuels  had  been 
prevented  from  reaching  us. 

From  Algeria  to  Kuwait.  From  Siudi 
Arabia  to  Morocco.  Across  the  entire  Arabic 
speaking  world,  contingents  were  converging 
upon  us.  In  order  to  take  part  either  mili- 
tarily, or  at  least,  symbolically,  in  this  great 
event,  which  as  President  Nasser  confessed 
at  the  end  of  May,  had  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, and  In  advance  of  all  prediction,  come 
suddenly  into  the  realm  of  fulfillment. 

Now,  this  was  the  peril  that  we  faced,  and 
we  faced  It  alone.  At  least  it  was  obvious 
that  we  had  nothing  between  ourselves  and 
the  prospect  of  annihilation,  except  the  sac- 
rifice and  the  discipline  and  the  defensive 
resolve  of  our  people. 

International  commitments  were,  because 
of  the  world  power  balance,  given  their  most 
restrictive  interpretation.  The  specific  prom- 
ises of  the  maritime  powers  were  clearly  not 
going  to  lead  to  any  effective  action.  In  time 
to  prevent  Israel  from  being  encircled  and 
overwhelmed.  Some  of  the  maritime  powers, 
as  you  will  remember,  disappeared  across  the 
horizon  in  varying  degrees  of  prudence,  and 
rapidity,  most  of  them  refusing  even  to  Join 
with  a  United  States  proposal,  reaffirming 
the  international  character  of  the  waterway. 
Few  are  stUl  willing  to  Join  with  you  in 
effective  action  to  bring  that  commitment  to 
fulfillment. 

The  United  Nations  was  revealed,  unfor- 
tunatelv,  at  the  very  lowest  depths  of  in- 
capacity In  the  Middle  East  Itself;  It  fied 
from  the  arena  like  a  fire  brigade  running 
away  at  the  first  smell  of  smoke.  At  UniteQ 
Nations  Headquarters,  there  took  place  a 
debate  of  such  Inconcluslveness  as  to  consti- 
tute a  mockery  of  our  impending  disaster 
For  nothing  during  those  days  of  discussion 
was  done,  and  very  little  was  said,  which 
could  hope  to  sustain  or  even  console  Israel 
In  the  forthcoming  ordeal. 

Thus,  International  commitment,  mari- 
time promises,  United  Nations'  responsibili- 
ty, all  in  the  testing  hotir.  proved  to  be 
either,  fragile,  illusory,  or  far  less  effective, 
than  could  ever  have  been  imagined.  The 
same  was  true  of.  what  was  called,  the  hope 
of  Arab  moderation.  By  this,  we  meant  the 
hope  that  certain  regimes,  and  especially 
that  of  Jordan,  would  refrain  from  associat- 
ing Itself  with  President  Nasser's  sudden 
reckless  design.  This  hope  was  frustrated, 
when  on  May  the  30th.  the  Jordan  monarch 
concluded  a  treaty  of  encirclement  with 
Nasser.  And  when,  on  June  the  5th,  he 
Ignored  and  rejected  one  message  after  an- 
other, which  offered  him  the  chance  of  re- 
maining aloof  from  the  conflict  then  being 
waged  on  the  Egyptian-Israeli  front. 

I  bring  these  memories  back  to  your  con- 
sciousness, not  m  the  spirit  of  academic  re- 
search, but  because  they  are  the  very  foun- 
dation of  Israel's  thinking  and  of  Israel's 
policy  today.  The  public  mind  in  our  coun- 
try Is  dominated,  not  only  by  the  memory 
of  military  victory,  but  far  more,  by  memory 
of  the  peril  and  the  solitude  which  preceded 
It. 

Out  of  this  there  emerges  our  steadfast 
resolve  to  insure  that  never,  never  shall 
Israel  again  find  Itself  In  such  a  position  of 
danger  and  vulnerabUlty.  This  is  the  con- 


sideration, which  in  our  policy,  takes  prec- 
edence over  all  others. 

I  should  not.  of  course,  discuss  the  mili- 
tary soUtude.  in  which  we  found  ourselves, 
without  reference  to  some  elements  of  soli- 
darity and  consolation.  Rarely,  in  all  history 
has  world  opinion  been  so  agitated  and  tor- 
mented as  It  was  in  those  weeks  by  the 
serious  prospect  that  a  state  would  be  de- 
stroyed. From  New  York  to  Tokyo:  from 
Montevideo  to  Amsterdam,  in  the  cities  oJ 
Scandinavia,  and  in  remote  parts  of  Africa, 
thousands  of  people  stood  in  silence  outside 
Israels  embassies  and  legations,  expressing 
a  deep,  if  sometimes  impotent  Identification 
with  us,  in  the  ordeal  that  had  been  threat- 
ened, for  what  was  at  stake  was  not  only  the 
destruction  of  a  state,  but  of  the  state, 
whose  name  evokes  the  deepest  spiritual 
memories  of  mankind,  and  a  state  which 
itself  is  nothing  but  the  last  refuge  and 
sanctuary  and  consolation  of  a  people  which 
had  already  lost  six  million  of  Its  sons  in  the 
greatest  orgy  of  hatred  and  violence,  which 
had  ever  convulsed  the  spirit  of  man. 

Well,  from  these  dangers  Israel  emerged 
in  six  unforgettable  days,  from  the  prospect 
of  disaster  to  successful  and  glorlest  re- 
sistance. We  now  face  the  results  and  the 
consequences  of  these  transitions,  accom- 
panied, as  we  must  always  be,  ty  the  memory 
of  the  peril  that  went  before. 

The  cease  fire  agreements  were  concerted 
at — by  the  end  of  June.  For  sometime,  it  has 
been  possible  to  maintain  those  agreements 
Intact  on  some  of  these  fronts.  The  events 
of  the  last  48  or  72  hours,  prove  how  much 
attention  and  thought  and  preoccupation 
must  be  given,  even  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  provisional  stability,  quite  apart  from 
the  broader  necessity  to  move  toward  a  more 
stable  and  durable  peace. 

The  sinking  of  the  destroyer  Elath  on  the 
high  seas,  has  carried  our  indignation  to  the 
highest  i>eak,  since  the  cease  fire  was  ratified 
in  early  June,  for  this  aggression  committed 
against  Israel  on  the  high  seas  illustrates  the 
urgent  need  for  a  radical  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  relations  between  the  Middle  Eastern 
states.  Could  I  suppose  have  been  anticipated, 
that  this  success  with  its  heavy  toll  of  life, 
would  continue  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
our  southern  neighbors  and  impel  them  to 
try  their  luck  again,  with  further  firing  across 
the  canal.  Thus,  the  first  message  that  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  was  one  which  an- 
nounced that  they  were  firing  across  the 
canal,  and  that  the  Egyptian  press  is  full  of 
macabre  Jubilation  about  the  range  and  the 
heavy  intensity  of  the  losses  In  life  that 
Israel  has  sustained. 

It's  still  my  hope  that  the  cease  fire  situa- 
tion can  be  rapidly  restored  and  that  the 
events  of  the  last  48  or  72  hours  can  be  local- 
ized and  prevented  from  spreading.  But,  this 
very  situation  shows  how  urgent  it  is.  not 
only  to  deal  with  the  cease  fire  eruptions,  but 
also  to  effect  a  radical  change  In  the  structure 
of  relations  between  the  Middle  Eastern 
states.  There  have  been  many  books  and 
articles  written  about  the  events  of  last  June. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  too  many  books  have 
been  written  about  too  little  too  soon,  but 
certainly,  the  idea  of  a  six  day  war  requires 
modification.  There  has  not  been  a  six  day 
war;  there  is  a  19  year  old  war,  that  has  been 
in  existence  and  the  question  is  whether  it 
will  continue  to  exist  or  whether  It  will  be 
brought  to  an  end  by  treaties  of  peace. 

Our  policy  Is  that  the  cease  fire  situation 
can  only  be  changed  by  specific  public  and 
contractual  commitments  signed  by  the 
parties  face  to  face  In  conformity  with  estab- 
lished international  tradition.  "The  old  Mid- 
dle Eastern  structure,  which  President  Nasser 
decided  to  disrupt  last  May  cannot  be  re- 
stored. It  has  been  shattered  too  violently 
and  too  thoroughly.  It  cannot  be  rebuilt,  it 
must  be  replaced,  this  time  by  a  stable  and 
durable  order,  to  finding  the  new  political. 
Juridical,    territorial   and   security   relations 
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between  Israel  and  her  neighbors.  This,  then 
Is  our  policy.  We  shall  maintain  and  respect 
the  cease  fire  situation  until  It  is  replaced 
by  a  new  situation,  based  on  peace  treaties, 
committing  and  engaging  the  states  of  the 
Middle  East  to  peaceful  coexitsence.  and  to 
finding  the  precise  term  In  which  that  co- 
existence shall  go  forward. 

There  Is  no  other  policy.  No  other  en- 
lightened Une  of  contact  has  been  suggested. 
The  only  other  alternative  is  that  proposed 
by  Prime  Minister  Kosygln  at  the  recent 
Emergency  Session  of  the  United  Nations. 
and  supported  by  the  Arab  states.  Their  for- 
mula Is  that  the  best  way  to  get  peace  Is  to 
reproduce  the  precise  conditions  which  led 
to  the  war.  They  seek  a  return  to  the  situa- 
tion which  prevailed  on  June  the  fourth. 
This  we  cannot  accept.  We  shall  never,  never 
go  back  to  the  political  and  juridical  an- 
archy, or  to  the  strategic  and  territorial  vul- 
nerability from  which  we  have  emerged.  What 
must  now  be  done  Is  to  build  a  new  struc- 
ture of  relations  by  the  hands  of  the  sov- 
ereign countries  of  the  Middle  East  Itself. 

We  must  take  seriously  the  statement 
signed  by  Israel  and  her  four  neighbors  in 
1949,  that  the  armistice  lines,  and  I  quote, 
"Dictated  by  exclusively  military  considera- 
tions are  not  to  be  regarded  as  political  or 
territorial  boundaries".  We  now  insist  on  the 
agreed  determination  of  the  political  and 
territorial  bovmdarles  which  we  have  never 
known.  After  20  years.  It  Is  time  that  each 
state  of  the  Middle  East  had  agreed,  secure, 
permanent  frontiers.  Until  the  new  peace 
map  Is  negotiated,  the  present  cease  fire  map 
win  be  fully  maintained,  for  the  June  the 
fourth  situation  with  Its  explicit  conditions 
of  Irredentism,  non  recognition,  imperma- 
nence.  one  sided  belligerency,  is  gone  forever; 
the  times  call  for  constructive  innovation. 
not  for  patchwork  settlements,  corroded  by 
belligerency  and  shattered  by  Nasser's  delib- 
erate violence. 

It  would  be  totally  Irrational  to  renew  any 
of  the  conditions  which  brought  Israel  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  and  which  plunged  the 
Middle  East  In  war.  Our  country  lost  more 
dead  Ln  six  days,  proportionately  to  Its  popu- 
lation, than  has  the  United  States  In  all  its 
military  engagements  since  1945.  Since  we 
wlU  not  dishonor  that  sacrifice,  we  cannot 
accept  a  settlement  which  falls  short  of  a 
stable,  contractual  and  durable  peace.  The 
Arab  states  are  asking  the  world  community 
to  pretend  that  they  have  neither  provoked 
or  conducted  nor  lost  the  war.  and  that  the 
revolutionary  lessons  of  last  June  can  have 
no  consequences. 

Now.  this  Irrational  Idea  of  restoring  the 
situation,  the  explosive  situation  of  last 
June  has  been  rejected  by  world  opinion.  It 
was  this  Idea,  which  when  presented  to  the 
General  Aasembly  of  the  United  Nations  was 
emphatically  and  repeatedly  dismissed. 
World  opinion  wants  to  see  a  new  system 
and  a  new  structure  of  relations  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  does  not  wish  to  build  a  bon- 
fire again,  waiting  for  the  next  match  to 
Ignite  it. 

In  peace  negotiations  with  each  Arab 
state,  we  shall  make  viable  and  reasonable 
proposals,  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  the 
honor  of  each  one  of  the  neighboring  states, 
for  our  mood  Is  not  dominated  by  victory.  It 
Is  penetrated  by  the  desire  to  live  together  in 
that  Middle  East,  reviving  the  best  traditions 
of  cooperation  between  the  Arab  and  Israeli 
nations,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  Mediterranean  adventure  and  have  made 
such  a  deep  Impact  upon  the  thought  and 
the  spirit  of  manWnd.  This  then,  Is  our  pol- 
icy; To  maintain  and  consolidate  the  cease 
flre  reality,  to  be  vigilantly  and  actively 
ready  at  any  time  to  replace  the  cease  fire 
situation  by  a  new  situation,  which  we  call 
peace. 

The  new  situation  must  differ  from  the 
previous  one  in  two  respects:  In  the  political 
and  Juridical  respect,  and  In  the  security  ter- 
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rltorlal  respect.  By  the  political  and  Juridical 
aspect.  I  mean  that  we  must  have  not  truces 
and  cease  fire  agreements  or  armistices,  but 
peace  founded  on  contractual  engagements. 
I  do  not.  of  course,  mean  yet  peace  in  the 
emotional  sense.  It  may  be  some  time  before 
past  bitternesses  can  be  allayed,  although  I 
do  hope  that  If  peace  In  the  Juridical  and 
political  sense  that  we  envisage  can  be  estab- 
lished, it  will  lead  to  affirmative  cooperation. 
Beyond  the  mere  establishment  of  peace- 
ful relations,  I  envisage  the  possibility  of 
intensive  economic  and  social  Integration  be- 
tween the  sovereign  states  of  our  region, 
similar  to  the  most  enlightened  examples  of 
super-national  cooperation  that  have  taken 
place  In  the  world,  and  especially  within  the 
European  community. 

Anybody  who  looks  at  the  map  can  see  an 
objective  vision  of  Iferael  and  some  of  her 
closer  neighbors,  cooperating,  each  within 
the  framework  of  Its  complete  sovereignty 
in  the  concerted  development  of  our  com- 
mon region. 

I'm  sure  that  this  vision,  which  might  now 
sound  Utopian  is  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 
There  is  a  rational  element  In  the  policy  of 
our  neighbors  to  which  we  appeal.  What  Is 
to  be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
visional cease-fire,  or  truce  Situations?  What 
has  been  gained  by  20  years  of  belligerency? 
Everything  has  been  tried.  War  has  been 
tried  three  times,  with  tragic  and  sterile  re- 
sults. Intermediate  situations  between  war 
and  peace  have  been  tried — cease-fires,  ar- 
mistices, truces.  These  have  sooner  or  later 
erupted  Into  explosion. 

One  thing  alone  has  not  yet  been  tried. 
Peace  has  not  yet  been  tried.  We.  therefore, 
submit  to  our  neighbors  and  to  the  world 
the  Idea  of  an  experiment  in  peace. 

It  Is— finally  I  feel  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
make  an  absolute  distinction  between  po- 
litical principles  and  dlplomaUc  procedures. 
We  cannot  condone  the  idea  that  the  Arab 
states  are  entitled  to  ostracize  Israel,  while 
making  claims  against  her;  to  request  Israel's 
consideration  for  their  proposals  while  de- 
nying Israel's  very  existence. 

That  is  why  direct  negotlaUon  Is  not  Just 
a  matter  of  mere  procedural  form.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  political  and  moral  principle.  It 
Is  the  refusal  to  come  face  to  face  with 
Israel's  deep  roots  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
Is  the  origin  of  this  conflict.  The  pretense 
that  we  do  not  exist,  or  that  if  the  Imagina- 
tion Is  sufflclenUy  exerted  and  stretched,  we 
might  somehow  disappear — the  Intellectual 
unwillingness  to  understand,  whether  re- 
luctantly or  not,  that  Israel  Is  deeply  rooted 
In  the  Middle  Eastern  reality  in  Its  past  his- 
tory. In  Its  present  reality,  and  In  Its  future 
destiny.  The  deep  and  authentic  roots  of 
this  people  In  the  soil  of  that  land— this  Is 
a  fact  which  our  neighbors  have  so  far  re- 
fused to  seize. 

They  have  presented  us  as  a  provisional 
and  transient  phenomenon  of  history.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  than  the  truth.  Of  the 
122  nations  In  the  International  family  to- 
day, there  Is  one  and  one  alone  which  speaks 
the  same  tongue,  lives  In  the  same  land, 
upholds  the  same  faith  as  it  did  3.000  years 
ago.  The  refusal  to  understand  the  myster- 
ious continuity  of  this  connection,  and  of  Its 
renewal  in  modern  times  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  tragedy. 

Therefore,  to  confront  each  otJier  Is  es- 
sential. After  all,  they  meet  us  face  to  face 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Let  them  meet  us  face 
to  face  at  the  conference  table. 

If  any — If  any  International  representative, 
or  friendly  government  believes  that  it  can 
bring  the  Arab  Governments  and  Israel  Into 
direct  and  unconditional  contact,  we  shall, 
of  course,  applaud  Its  efforts.  But  no  peace 
has  ever  yet  been  made  between  those  who 
refuse  to  set  eyes  on  each  other,  because 
that's — that  Is  why  we  Interpret  the  refusal 
to  meet  as  a  refusal  to  make  peace.  And  that 
Is  why  the  existing  reality  must  be  main- 
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Ulned  until  all  Middle  Eastern  states  rec 
ognlze   the  compulsions  of  a  future  to  be 
shared  In  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  horizon  is  emptv 
of  hope.  I  believe  that  a  candid  analysis  of 
these  19  years  of  experience  will,  in  due 
time,  bring  about  a  convergence  of  Arab  and 
Israeli  minds  towards  the  necessity  of  peace 
and  even  regional  cooperation. 

It  might  take  some  time— I  hope  not  too 
long  a  tune— for  these  realistic  patterns  or 
thought  to  come  to  expression.  It  Is  here  that 
world  opinion  has  a  decisive  role  to  play  it 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  states 
of  our  region,  not  In  an  attempt  to  dirtate 
the  specific  conditions  of  their  coexistence 
but  to  urge  upon  them  the  Imperious  historic 
necessity  of  changing  the  old  for  the  new 
replacing  belligerency  by  peace,  replacing  a 
state  of  war  by  neighborly  coexistence  re- 
placing the  emphasis  on  armaments  with  an 
emphasis  on  development,  replacing  the  in- 
tensive Importation  of  arms  with  the  inten- 
sive Importation  of  tractors,  and  of  the  In- 
struments and  machinery  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  development — above  all  replac- 
ing the  mood  of  rancor,  hostility,  and  non- 
recogiiltlon  by  an  attempt  to  probe  the  com- 
men  elements,  and  the  common  values  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Arab  traditions,  in  order  that  we 
may  construct  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  a  civilization  worthy  of  itis 
ancient  and  medieval  past. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Leroy.  Thank  you,  sir.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, a  partial  prepared  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  will  be  available  at  this 
ballroom  door  as  you  go  out.  Much  of  what 
he  said  was  ad  lib  and  it  will  not — obviously. 
that  text  will  not  be  a  complete  record  of 
what  he  said.  It  win  be  somewhat  of  an  out- 
line. I  would  ask— I  would  make  one  request, 
however:  Because  of  the  extremely  large 
number  of  people  we  have,  I  think  close  to 
500,  perhaps  a  little  over  in  this  ballroom. 
would  you  please  refrain  from  taking  one  of 
those  until,  quote,  "working  press",  unquote, 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  get  one,  because 
some  of  those  gentlemen  do  need  them  today. 
I  failed  to  Introduce.  Inadvertently,  one 
gentlemen  who  was  very  helpful  on  till  the 
arrangements  that  had  to  be  made  today.  He's 
on  my  right.  He's  Immediate  past  President 
of  the  American  Friends  of  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity and  a  long,  long,  time  member  of  this 
club,  Mr.  Dave  Berger. 

Mr.  Ambassador.  I  have  several  questions 
that,  at  the  start,  that  are  In  the  nature  of  a 
sort  of  status  quo  question  or  situations. 
Would  you  tell  us  first,  what  la  the  legal 
base — legal  basla  for  the  existence  of  the 
Israeli  Nation?  What  Importance  did  the 
Balfour  Agreement  have  In  the  formation 
of  Israel? 

Mr.  Eban.  Well,  I  Interpret  that  question 
as  an  Invitation  to  come  here  and  give  an 
hour's  lecture  at  some  future  date. 

The  Balfour  Declaration  Is  now  50  years 
old,  and  It  was  the  first  docximent  which  in- 
augurated recognition  of  the  right  of  our 
people  to  establish  a  homeland.  But,  the 
legal  basis  for  Israel's  existence  today.  Is  the 
legal  basis  for  the  existence  of  all  the  120— 
122  naUons  In  the  International  famliy. 
namely  that  we  do  exist,  that  our  existence  '.s 
ratified  by  our  membership  of  the  organlred 
International  community;  that  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  of  all  Its 
specialized  agencies;  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  world  recoe- 
nlze  our  statehood  and  have  established 
diplomatic,  economic  and  cultiiral  links  with 
us.  Therefore,  the  existence  of  Israel  Is  not  a 
matter  of  controversy. 

I  should  say  that  we  are  right  to  exist.  Our 
right  to  exist  Is  Independent  of  their  recogni- 
tion of  it.  A  declaration  by  them  that  they 
recognize  our  right  to  exist  would,  evoke  a 
courteous  declaration  from  us,  that  we 
recognize  their  right  to  exist. 
The  recognition  of  a  right  to  exist  Is  not  a 


negotiable  concession.  What  we  ask  for,  then, 
is  not  recognition  of  right  to  exist,  but  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  our  statehood, 
namely  action  to  translate  belligerency  into 
non-belligerency;  peace  Into  war.  and  boycott 
into  cooperation. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  the 
new  situation  to  replace  the  cease  fire  situa- 
tion requires  not  only  recognition,  but  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lerot.  Mr.  Minister,  would  you  kindly 
reiterate  for  us  the  population  comfvarlsons 
between  the  belligerent  Arab  nations  and 
Israel?  In  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Eban.  Well,  the  nations  with  whom 
we  have  a  contiguous  frontier,  have  a  popu- 
l.ulon  of  some  80  million,  or  those  which 
iicilvely  participated  In  the  hostilities.  80  mU. 
lion  against  two  and  a  half  million. 

The  community  of  Arab  nations  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  summit  meeting,  is  much 
larger,  it  reaches  some  100  million.  This,  of 
course,  Is  both  an  Important  element  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  situation,  and  one  of  the 
elements  In  the  understanding  of  our  future. 
It  Is  rather  strange  to  portray  this  two  and  a 
half  million  people  In  this  small  piece  of  land, 
.IS  having  constituted  a  threat  to  a  nation 
which  has  hundreds  and  thousands  of  square 
.Tilles  of  territories,  and  100  million  people. 
K  nation  500  times  our  size  In  territory  and 
about  50  times  our  size  in  population.  But 
these  comparisons  also  Indicate  why  I  said 
that  Israel  cannot  regard  any  teinporwy 
victory  as  stable  until  it  has  achieved  Its 
Liltlmate  aim,  namely  the  establishment  of 
amrmatlve  relations  of  mutual  acceptance 
and  cooperation  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world. 

Mr.  Leroy.  In  view  of  Soviet  assistance  to 
E?yp;,  can  you  visualize  the  situation  in 
which  Port  Said  or  Alexandria  wUl  become 
a  second  Haiphong,  that  Is,  a  privileged 
sanctuary  from  bombing? 

Mr.  Eban.  Well,  whenever  I  hear  of  analo- 
gies between  international  conflicts,  I  close 
myspif  with  that  valor,  of  which  discretion 
is  the  better  part.  But.  I  don't  believe  that 
the  parallelism  exists.  I  will  say  only  one 
word  about  Soviet  policy.  Certainly,  the  one 
■Mded  and  unbalanced  Soviet  policy,  both  of 
rearmament  and  In  the  uncritical  support 
t'f  Arab  policies,  played  a  very  vital  and  dis- 
turbing role  In  the  situation  that  led  to  the 
conflict.  We  could  have  wished  that  we  had 
diagnosed.  In  current  Soviet  policy,  a  sub- 
stantive change;  It  Is  not  easy  to  say  that  this 
has  existed. 

First  of  all.  the  first  Soviet  appearance  In 
the  Middle  East  after  the  coiaflict,  was  to  give 
i  new  lease  of  life  to  the  arms  race.  And. 
secondly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  supported 
any  proposal  In  International  tribunals  or 
orgamzatlons  which  show  any  balanced  con- 
sideration for  the  Interest  of  Israel,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Arab  states  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Leroy.  Sir,  do  you  not  feel,  that  world 
economics  dictate,  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Cmal.  by  force,  if  need  be? 

Mr.  Eban.  I  think  we  shouldn't  underesti- 
mate the  economic  Importance  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  but  we  should  not,  as  the  question 
'I'jes.  ex.\ggerate  Its  Importance. 

There  are  alternatives  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  Suez  Canal  Is  simply  a  technical  device 
for  Unking  the  Red  Seas  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Now,  the  alternatives  are.  first  of  all.  to 
use  the  other  routes  between  the  Red  Sea 
t>nd  the  Mediterranean,  name  the  route 
across  the  Gulf  of  Elath.  which  Is  open  and 
which  I  hope  will  soon  become  more  eco- 
nomically slgnlflcant  through  our  decision 
to  build  a  larger  pipeline  which  would  en- 
able oil  to  be  exported  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Secondly,  the  construction  of  large  tankers, 
Which  In  any  case,  couldn't  have  navigated 
the  Suez  Canal,  has  made  many  countries  In 
Europe  less  dependent  upon  the  Suez  oil 
route  than  they  were,  and  the  Suez  Canal 
Was  predominantly  an  oil  route.  I  think  that 


If  the  Canal  remains  closed,  It  will  have, 
perhaps,  short  term  effect  on  the  economies 
of  certain  countries,  but  they  would  actually 
be  well  advised  In  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened In  1967  and  In  1956,  to  make  them- 
selves lees  exclusively  dependent  upon  this 
single  ditch.  I  think  the  countries  of  North- 
ern and  Western  Europe,  to  some  of  whose 
ministers  I  spoke,  understand,  that  while 
they  hope  for  the  reopening  of  the  canal, 
they  will  never  again,  make  themselves  de- 
pendent on  It,  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
been  so  far. 

Mr.  Leroy.  Many  people  In  this  country  as- 
sume that  King  Hussein  Is  a  force  for  mod- 
eration. Do  you  agree  with  that  analysis? 

Mr.  Eban.  WeU.  here  we  have  a  memory, 
and  we  have  a  reality,  and  now  we  have  a 
hope.  The  memory  Is  of  a  period  when  we 
ourselves,  had  this  definition,  and  therefore, 
I  must  confess  that  we  were  both  surprised 
and  disillusioned  by  the  events  of  May  the 
30th,  the  treaty  In  Cairo,  and  June  the  5th, 
the  active  and  improvoked  participation  in 
the  war.  Whatever  the  motives  In  his  mind 
was  for  this  tragic  decision,  it  certainly  shat- 
tered a  belief,  a  tenet  of  policy,  which  we 
and  many  other  governments  had  upheld. 

So,  the  fact  Is,  and  let  us  face  It,  that  the 
hope  that  this  moderation  would  express 
Itself  has  been  shattered.  There  is  now  the 
reality.  We  still  do  not  know  what  the  Jordan 
Governments  policy  is  on  the  problem  of 
peace.  Will  they  accept  the  Idea  of  renego- 
tiating their  relationships  with  Israel,  this 
lime  on  the  basis  of  permanent  peace  or 
not?  That's  a  question,  which  of  course, 
should  be  addressed  there. 

We  hope  that  the  lessons  about  the  steril- 
ity of  conflict  in  the  war  will  have  Impressed 
themselves  upon  the  Jordan  Government,  as 
with  all  other  governments.  They  will  seri- 
ously examine  the  opportumty  to  replace 
the  rancors  of  the  past  by  a  new  future,  and 
to  express  their  relations  with  Israel  in  the 
form  of  contractual  and  fire  peace  treaties. 
But,  this  is  a  hope,  and  whether  this  is  their 
policy,  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  elicited 
from  them. 

Mr.  Leroy.  Would  Israel  agree  to  talks  with 
the  UAR  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
United  Nations'  officials? 

Mr.  Eban.  We  believe  that  the  only  way  to 
make  a  transition  to  a  new  future  is  for  di- 
rect talks  between  Israel  and  each  of  Its 
neighbors.  Now.  if  the  situaUon  is  that  the 
Umted  Arab  Republic  is  willing  to  have  talks 
with  us.  but  would  prefer  to  have  the  pres- 
ence of  a  third  party,  when  that  fltuation 
arises,  I  will  address  myself  to  this  question. 
But,  that  is  really  not  the  issue,  the  Issue  is 
that  so  far,  they  have  not  accepted  any  de- 
vice or  technique  or  modality,  which  involves 
a  direct  confrontation  with  us. 

We  are  willing  to  discuss  with  them,  by 
any  agreed  procedure,  the  matters  which 
divide  us  today,  and  the  necessity  to  reach 
peace  agreement.  The  essence  of  It  is  that 
our  contacts  should  be  direct.  Other  mat- 
ters are  technical. 

Mr.  Leroy.  Mr.  Minister,  did  you  mean  that 
you  would  cross  that  canal  when  you  got 
there? 

Win  Israel  ever  peacefully  relinquish  con- 
trol of  Jerusalem?  Is  there  any  factual  basis 
for  British  news  stories  that  plans  are  under 
way  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  In 
Jerusalem? 

Mr.  Eban.  Apparently.  I've  fallen  behind  in 
my  reading  of  the  British  press.  I  haven't 
seen  such  a  proposal.  There  is  no  such  pro- 
posal. The  Temple  in  the  Jewish  theology  Is 
a  great  memory,  but  It's  a  plan  for  any  fu- 
ture development. 

Our  attitude  on  Jerusalem  has  been  out- 
lined many  times  before  the  United  Nations. 
and  but.  for  the  benefit  of  those  few  of  you 
who  don't  have  television  sets,  I  will  bring  my 
views  to  your  attention. 

We — first  of  aU,  the  change  that  took  place 
on  June  the  5th.  took  place  because  of  the 


decision  of  Jordan.  Jordan  had  occupied  the 
old  city  of  Jerusalem  as  a  result  of  a  mili- 
tary conquest  carried  out  in  June,  1948, 
against  the  decisions  of  the  international 
community,  and  Jordan's  rights  in  Jerusalem 
had  never  been  permanently  or  Juridically 
recognized  by  any  nation,  not  even  by  the 
Arab  nations.  Nevertheless,  the  status  quo 
would  have  continued  If  he  hadn't  dis- 
rupted it. 

As  a  result  of  the  events  in  Jerusalem, 
which  were  very  dramatic  in  their  tragedy 
and  in  the  volume  of  bereavement  which  en- 
sued, the  destruction  of  the  institutions  of 
learning  and  culture;  a  new  situation  has 
developed  which  differs  from  the  previous 
situation  in  three  respecus:  The  city  instead 
of  being  divided  is  united;  instead  of  beln« 
crossed  by  a  military  frontier,  it  Is  at  peace; 
and  instead  of  being  a  scene  of  desecration 
and  religious  discrimination,  as  it  was,  not 
one  single  synogogue  was  left  sta«ding,  and 
access  to  the  oldest  of  the  holy  places  was 
not  granted;  Instead  of  this  there  is  access 
to  the  holy  places  for, all.  And,  a  willingness 
by  Israel  to  accept  responslbUity  by  the  uni- 
versal Interests  concerned  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  holy  places.  I  think  the  first 
time  that  any  government  in  the  position 
of  control  has  offered  to  exchange  the  uni- 
lateral and  exclusive  assertion  of  its  au- 
thority in  the  holy  place,  for  agreements 
with  the  universal  Interests  concerned. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  division,  there  is 
unity.  Instead  of  war,  there  is  peace.  Instead 
of  sacrilege,  there  is  sanctity.  I  don't  see  why 
these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  improvements 
In  the  Jerusalem  situation.  Now,  we  do  not 
say  that  nothing  remains  to  be  negotiated 
about  Jerusalem,  and  we  still  think  that  the 
administrative  situation  that  I've  described 
does  not  preempt  the  final  settlement  of  the 
universal  interests  which  is  attached  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

And,  the  formula  which  your  own  govern- 
ment used  in  the  Presidential  statement  of 
the  19th  of  June,  Indicates  what  our  general 
policy  is  also,  namely  that  the  status  of  the 
holy  places  Is  a  matter  to  be  reached  by 
agreement  with  those  concerned. 

Mr.  Leroy.  Sir.  this  question  has  reference 
to  the  six-day  June  war.  We  had  reports  of 
a  recorded  telephone  conversation  between 
Nasser  and  Hussein,  regarding  U.S.  participa- 
tion. Is  there  such  a  recording  In  existence, 
and  if  so.  why  is  It  not  given  more  pubUclty 
and  attention? 

Mr.  Eban.  There  Is  such  a  recording  In 
existence,  I've  listened  to  it  myself.  I've 
listened  to  it  with  some  experience  of  listen- 
ing to  those  two  voices  before,  and  I've  no 
doubts  about  its  authenticity.  I'm  aston- 
ished by  the  concepts  of  security  which 
enabled  it  to  take  place.  It  Is  true  that  these 
two  heads  of  state  committed  themselves 
very  irrationally  and  recklessly  to  the  Idea 
that  there  had  been  United  States  and  British 
military  participation   In  the  fighung. 

My  question  Is  that  this  was  greeted  with 
skepticism  everywhere,  and  I  understand  that 
they  themselves  have  relinquished  It  I  be- 
lieve that  this  was  an  effort  to  prove,  perhaps 
to  their  public  opinion,  that  Israel  alone 
could  not  have  been  so  successful  in  re- 
sistance. If  you  asked  why  isn't  It  given  more 
attention.  It  Is  because  I  don't  think  that  the 
thesis  about  American  and  British  participa- 
tion In  the  hostilities  Is  really  seriously 
accepted  anywhere. 

Mr.  Leroy  Sir.  tell  us  what  you  think  of 
the  public  and  private  position  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  vis-a-vis  the  Middle  East. 
now  and  in  the  past, 

Mr.  Eban,  I  think  you  now  understand  what 
I  meant  by  opening  remarks.  I  don't  accept 
the  assumption  that  there  Is  a  conflict  be- 
tween public  and  private  positions,  but  if 
there  are  private  positions,  I  don't  feel 
competent  to  make  them  public.  As  for  the 
pubUc  position,  and  this  Is  an  Important 
fact,  the  public  position  of  the  United  States 
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Government  Is  embodied  In  a  dcx;ument  of — 
an  unusual  document — the  President's 
speech  of  the  19th  of  June.  And.  It  has  been 
publicly  stated,  and  privately,  that  this  re- 
mains the  guiding  line  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict. 
That  docxunent  Is  formulated  on  a  high  level, 
both  of  lucidity,  and  of  statesmanship,  and 
its  main  elements  are  those  which  stress  the 
need  for  Innovation,  Just  to  recall,  what  are 
In  the  Israeli  views,  is  the  most  Important 
polnta.  not  to  go  back  to  the  June  4th  situa- 
tion, but  to  create  a  better  situation. 

The  next  stage  should  be  not  truce  or  ar- 
mistice, but  peace,  and  the  fragile  and  vio- 
lated armistice  lines  should  not  be  superseded 
and  replaced  by  accepted  and  permanent  se- 
cure national  frontiers.  And.  fourthly,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  building  the  new  Middle  East- 
ern peace,  rests  primarily  on  the  states  of  the 
region,  although  they  could  be  helped  by  out- 
side forces. 

Those  are  the  three  or  four  main  elements 
In  that  address,  and  although  no  two  gov- 
ernments would  ever  formulate  their  posi- 
tions In  Identical  terms,  and  we,  of  course, 
have  views  on  other  things  there,  we 
believe  that  these  main  principles  should  be 
the  basis  of  any  forward  looking  Interna- 
tional treatment  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
Crisis. 

Mr.  Lerot.  If  peace  comes  to  Israel,  will 
Israel  send  a  token  task  force  to  help  us  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Eban.  Well,  the  Israeli  position  on  Viet- 
nam was  outlined  by  me  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  on  the  second  of 
October  of  this  year,  about  this  very  hypo- 
thetical question  of,  if  peace  comes  to  Israel 
will  Israel  send  a  token  task  force  to  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  by  the  time  that  peace  has  come 
to  Israel,  peace  will  have  come  to  Vietnam 
as  well. 

Mr.  Leroy.  Sir.  will  you  kindly  tell  us.  in 
general  of  the  foreign  aid  programs  that 
Israel  Is  now  operating  for  the  benefit  of 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Eban.  We  dont  call  It  a  foreign  aid 
program,  but  we  call  it  an  international  co- 
operation program,  not  only  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  but  because  it  really  Is  cooperation, 
that  Is  to  say.  that  we  think  that  we  gain  in 
many  ways  as  much  as  we  give,  and  that 
there  is  therefore,  a  reciprocal  element  in 
this  program,  which  Is  however,  of  unusual 
scope.  And,  Israel  has  assistance  programs, 
technical  cooperation  programs  with  some  58 
countries  in  AJrlca,  in  parts  of  the  South- 
eastern Asian  area,  and  increasingly,  per- 
haps, surprisingly,  with  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics. 

Some.  2.000 — I'm  sorry,  some  12.000  young 
leaders  of  the  future  communities  of  these 
countries  have  had  periods  of  training  in 
Israel's  Institutions  of  learning  and  science, 
and  In  special  courses.  And  some  2.500  Is- 
raeli experts,  doctors,  scientists,  nurses, 
teachers,  agricultural  specialists,  irrigation 
experts,  have  worked  In  more  than  50  coun- 
tries, sharing  our  accumulated  experiences 
of  the  pioneering  decades. 

Prom  here,  I  shall  go  to  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  whom  we  have  agree- 
ments, whereby  Israel  provides  experts,  usu- 
ally financed  by  institutions  of  the  American 
system,  similarly  with  the  economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Par  East,  and  with 
the  African  organizations. 

We  think  that  in  spite  of  the  preoccupa- 
tions and  anxieties  which  crowd  in  upon  us, 
we  should  develop  this  International  voca- 
tion. Development  Is  not  merely  a  problem  of 
small  countries  receiving  aid  from  rich  and 
powerful  countries,  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
by  the  cooperation  of  small  countries,  each 
with  the  other;  for  so  many  of  them  have 
something  in  experience  or  in  technological 
capacity  which  the  others  lack,  and  there- 
fore, this  unusual  appearance  of  a  small  de- 
veloping nation,  in  the  drama  of  develop- 
ment, Is  something  which  does  give  a  new 
dimension    to   Israel's   piollcy.   And.   we    are 


resolved,  provided  these  other  countries  wish 
to  accept  this  cooi)eratlon,  to  maintain  and 
to  expand  It. 

Mr.  Leboy.  Sir,  If  youll  answer  this  next 
question,  we'll  promise  to  keep  It  off  the  re- 
cord. Just  between  us.  What  do  you  plan  to 
say  to  President  Johnson  this  evening? 

Mr.  Eban.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  until  your 
release  from  here  I  can't  plan  anything  at 
all. 

Mr.  Leroy.  Sir.  would  you  comment  on  the 
plan  of  our  former  AEC  Chairman,  Mr.  Lewis 
Strauss,  which  would  set  up  a  giant — gigantic 
atomic  powered  desalting  plant  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  view  of  giving  the  Mid- 
dle East  plenty  of  water  and  thereby,  pros- 
perity. In   the  hopes  It  would  bring  peace? 

Mr.  Eban.  The  concept  of  developing  Irri- 
gation through  nuclear  distillation  as  ex- 
pressed In  this  plan  has  been  expressed  In 
other  plans,  and  Israel  discussed  this  with  the 
United  States  in  1964,  and  this  matter  was 
referred  to  In  the  Joint  statement  published 
by  President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol.  It  was  decided  that  our  governments 
would  investigate  together  and  carry  out  such 
agreed  projects,  as  would  Illustrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  water  available  through 
desalination,  In  order  to  Increase  the  Irrigated 
areas  of  the  Middle  East. 

Now.  that  discussion  between  our  govern- 
ments is  still  in  active  consideration,  and 
feasibility  studies  have  been  made,  and  that 
is  the  framework  within  which  Israel  con- 
siders her  plans  for  desalination.  But.  we  are 
naturally  interested  in  all  other  proposals 
that  are  being  made,  and  I  hope  to  have  a 
chance  of  discussing  with  the  initiators  of 
this  project,  the  precise  terms  of  Intentions 
that  they  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Lerot.  Sir.  before  the  traditional  final 
question.  I  would  like  to  present  you  with  a 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  this  date.  I'm 
sure  you  have  one  or  two  of  these,  but  you 
can  always  use  a  spare. 

And.  the  official  silk  necktie  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  complete  with  the  owl 
which  screams  if  you  ever  say,  "No  com- 
ment" while  wearing  It. 

Sir.  I  have  no  Idea  whether  we  will  receive 
from  the  Arab  nations  a  request  for  equal 
time  to  answer  your  statements  today.  I  have 
no  Idea  whether  I  will  or  not.  I  rather  think 
though,  that  this  following  final  question 
rather  guarantees  that  I  will  have  such  a 
request. 

Here's  the  question,  Washington  delica- 
tessens are  now  featuring  an  Item  called  the 
Nasser  Sandwich,  half  tongue  and  half 
chicken.  Will  this  be  part  of  any  future  tech- 
nical assistance  program  you  might  have  for 
Egypt? 

Mr.  Eban.  You  may  quote  me  as  saying,  no 
comment. 

Mr.  Lerot.  Thank  you  very  much. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Anntjnzio  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoNAN> ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  for  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  Thursday.  November  2.  1967. 
on  account  of  attendance  at  graduation 
ceremonies  of  eldest  son  from  Parris  Is- 
land Marine  Corps  basic  training. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followhig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Pepper 
<at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  .  for  20 
minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Harvey  during  debate  on  H.R. 
12144  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gude)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Philbin. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly lat  5  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  1,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

1186.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September  1,  1967,  submittins  a 
report,  together  with  accompanvine 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  report.!  on  the  "Great  Lakes  Haiboi-s 
Study— Final  Report,"  rcque.sted  by  res- 
olutions of  the  Committees  on  Publ)c 
Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  18  and  June 
27,  1956  iH.  Doc.  No.  178 ».  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  report.^  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Senate  Joint  Resolution  114.  Joint 
resolution  extending  the  duration  of  copy- 
right protection  in  certain  cases  iRept.  No. 
870).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  8718.  An  act  to  Increase  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the  an- 
nual borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
871) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  13669.  A  bill  to  amend  sect  ion 
2734  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  permit  the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the 
services  on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appro- 
priations for  certain  claims  settlements  ari.s- 
Ing  out  of  Coast  Guard  activities,  and  to 
amend  section  2736  of  title  10  to  authorize 
advance  payments  In  cases  covered  by  sec- 


tions 2733  and  2734  of  title  10  and  section 
715  of  title  32  Involving  military  claims  (Rept. 
No.  872).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  423.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
additional  funds  to  defray  certain  increased 
costs  associated  with  the  construction  of  the 
small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay.  Lanal, 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
873).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  1552.  An  act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966;  with  amendment  iRcpt. 
No.  874).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  3639.  A  bill  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
consolidate  certain  provisions  assuring  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  875).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  6692.  A  bill  de- 
claring a  portion  of  Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  a 
nonnavlgable  waterway  of  the  United  States; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  876).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  319  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
US.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in  dis- 
seminating Information  which  significantly 
promotes  US.  interest,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  877).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  878).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  13768.    A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
free  entry  of  certain  cellophane  membrane; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    EVERETT:' 

H.R.  13769.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  13770.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  States  (Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  13771.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  13772.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  13773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master 
Conservancy  District,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  BENNETT: 

H  R.  13774.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  deepening  the 
Jacksonville  Harbor.  Fla.,  to  45  feet;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HR.  13775.   A   bill   to   permit   persons   dis- 
charged from  the  uniformed  services  before 
October   l,   1949,  for  service-connected  dls- 
abUliies  of   100  percent  to  apply  for  and,  if 
qualified,  be  awarded  retired  pay  under  chap- 
ter 61  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R.  13776.    A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  13777.  A  bill  to  increase  employment 
opportunities  for  Individuals  whose  lack  of 
skills  and  education  acts  as  a  barrier  to  their 
employment   at  or  above  the  Federal  mini- 
mum  wage  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  i  f or  himself  and  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona )  : 
H.R.  13778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  the  original  agreements  and  amendments 
In  the  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  13779.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  13780.    A    bill    to    provide    for   sale   or 
exchange  of   Isolated   tracts   of   tribal   lands 
on  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont.;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Lennon,   Mr.  Ashley.  Mr. 
Downing.  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Karth,  Mr. 
Hathaway.    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Jonts 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  KtrrH,  Mr. 
Reinecke,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr   Schadeberg,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, and  Mr.  Dellenback)  : 
H.R  13781.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment   Act    of    1966:    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    i  f or   herself,   Mr. 
Reuss,   Mr.   Ashley,   Mr.   Mookhead, 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  St  Germain,  and 
Mr.  Stephens)  : 
H.R.  13782.  A  bill  to  amend  section  221(h) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  915.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for   the   designation   of   the   second   week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

'bv  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  916.  Joint  resolution   In  opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  In  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walker)  : 
H  J.   Res.  917.  Joint   resolution  to   provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  year  of  1968  as  the 
National    Helium    Centennial    Year;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.J.   Res.  918.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for   the  designation  of   the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr,  REES; 
H.  Con.  Res.  563.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  submit  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  for  final  and  bind- 
ing improvement  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  article  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  664.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament  of 
Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Finland's 
independence;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.  Res.  961.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  the  highway  trust  funds;  to 
the  Comnilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  13783.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
beno  Caburlan  DeVera;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  13784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco   Castello;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
L.  Stona:  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  13786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafaele 
Bove;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  13787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Oavallero:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
Hil.  li3788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlrgillo 
Lazaro  Domingo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSLtNAGA: 
H.R.  13789.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  HlroyuW 
FMrukawa;    to   the    Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chuan 
Chang  Chu;   to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Ju- 
diciary 

'By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  13791.   A   bill    for   the  relief    of   Tao 
Shel  Mah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
PncE.  Mr.  Derwinski.   Mr    Dingell. 
Mr.     DULSKi.     Mr      Helstoski.     Mr. 
Klucztnski,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mi    O'Kon- 
SKi.  Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clad- 
sen,  and  Mr.  McMuj-an  i  : 
H.  Cton.  Res.  565.  Concurrent  resolution  e.\- 
presslng  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
Ccngress   and    the   American   people   to   Col. 
Francis  S.  Gabreskl.  US.   Air  Force,  for  his 
courageous  services   to   his   country:    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Con  Res  566.  Conctjrrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the   appreciation   of   Congress    and 
the  American  people  to  Korean  war  air  ace. 
C;ol.  FYancis  S.  Gabreskl;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

196.  Mrs.  BOLTON  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  stat- 
ing "Be  it  resolved  that  this  association, 
which  Is  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  the  home  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation 
of  his  memory,  does  hereby  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  retain  his  birthday.  February  22.  as 
a  national  holiday.  This  Nation  honors  him 
as  its  FMrst  Citizen,  preeminent  in  several 
roles:  not  merely  as  one  among  many  who. 
by  political  coincidence,  held  the  same  office. 
To  sink  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington  in  a  'President's  Day' 
would  destroy  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  day,"  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Tuesday,  October  31, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 
glvi?  us  open  minds  this  day  to  receive 
Thy  guidance.  Enlighten  dark  paths  that 
are  before  us.  Reveal  Thy  will  in  the 
knowledge  of  new  light  for  this  day.  Give 
us  the  courage  to  change  our  minds  when 
that  Is  needed.  Make  us  tolerant  of 
others,  for  we  never  know  in  what  voice 
we  may  hear  Thy  voice. 

Be  with  those  who  suffer  and  die  to- 
day because  of  the  evil  of  war.  Keep  our 
ears  open,  dear  Lord,  to  the  clear  voice 
of  peace  for  all  men.  We  pray  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  John  Harold  Fanning,  of 
Pawtucket,  RJ.,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  10915)  to 
amend  section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  fH.R.  10915)  to  amend  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  October  30,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 


relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATORS  HARRIS  AND  CARLSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  be  allowed  30  minutes  today,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  of 
morning  business,  to  engage  In  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  on  the  subject  of 
social  security. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S. -ADMINISTERED  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  three 
recent  articles  in  the  Nation's  press  serve 
as  a  timely  reminder  that  all  is  not  well 
in  the  U.S. -administered  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific. 

Frank  McCulloch,  with  an  article  in 
Time  magazine,  and  Robert  Trimibull, 
with  two  in  the  New  York  Times,  have 
painted  an  accurate  picture  of  the  needs 
of  nearly  100,000  people  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  largesse  of  the  United 
States  for  their  well-being.  It  Is  a  de- 
pressing picture — not  only  for  the  out- 
ward conditions  which  meet  the  eye,  but 
also  for  the  history  of  neglect  which  re- 
flects harshly  on  this  great  Nation. 

The  authors  are  two  of  the  most  re- 
spected reporters  in  the  Pacific  area. 
'They  tell  the  story  of  certain  islanders 
who  talk  with  nostalgia  of  Japanese  rule. 
They  tell  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
of  Bikini  and  Eniwetok  who  were  up- 
rooted by  our  atomic  testing  program  and 
now  live  with  hunger  on  tiny  islets  which 
cannot  support  them.  They  tell  of  roads 
which  tear  vehicles  to  pieces,  and  of  ship 
transportation  so  sporadic  that  traveling 
dentists  have  only  time  to  pull  a  few  teeth 
before  their  commercial  vessel  is  loaded 
and  moves  on. 

It  is  true  that  gains  have  been  made, 
Mr.  President.  Large  numbers  of  Peace 
Corpsmen  have  been  introduced.  The 
Islands  have  been  given  new  leadership. 
There  are  stirrings  of  economic  activity 
in  the  field  of  tourism.  But  the  basic 
problems  of  education,  health,  transpor- 
tation, and  jobs  remain.  And  they  will 
remain  until  Congress  sees  fit  to  provide 
the  money  to  do  the  job. 

The  administration  has  requested  sub- 
stantial sums  for  the  development  of 
Micronesia,  and  the  Interior  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  author- 
ized an  adequate  program.  However, 
Congress  refuses  to  appropriate  the  nec- 


essary amounts.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  administration  will  include  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1967  those  funds  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  do  the  job  and  that  Congress 
will  treat  any  such  request  sjinpathet- 
ically. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record:  "Mi- 
cronesia," by  Prank  McCulloch,  from  the 
November  3  issue  of  Time  magazine; 
"Micronesia:  2,141  Islands  Forgotten  by 
United  States,"  and  "Pacific  Islanders 
Often  Gro  Hungry,"  by  Robert  Trumbull, 
from  the  October  30  and  31  issues  of  th<» 
New  York  Times, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Time  magazine.  Nov.  3,  1967| 

MiCBONESIA 
A  SPRAWLING    TRDST 

Micronesia's  2.141  Islands  are  so  widely  dis- 
persed over  3,000,000  sq.  ml.  ol  cobalt-blue 
Pacific  that  Magellan  sailed  through  their 
very  midst  without  sighting  a  single  one.  In 
their  glittering  lagoons  and  rain-forested  re- 
doubts, the  Japanese  positioned  their  power 
to  control  all  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II— 
and  the  U.S.  fight  to  thwart  them  made  a 
litany  and  legacy  forever  of  such  unlikely 
Hecks  on  the  map  as  Kwajaleln.  Eniwetok, 
Salpan,  Tlnlan  and  Pelellu.  The  Enola  Goy 
roared  off  from  Tlnlan  to  drop  the  A-bomb 
on  Hiroshima;  years  later  the  shock  waves 
of  the  world's  first  H-bomb  tests  rolled  out 
from  Micronesia,  denuding  the  little  atoUs  of 
Blltlnl  and  Eniwetok.  Today.  Nike  X  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles  zoom  up  from  Kwajaleln  In 
test  Interceptions,  and  Atlas  and  Titan  mU- 
slles  from  California  end  their  long  trial  ruM 
with  gigantic  splashes  In  the  Kwajaleln 
Ugoon. 

HARSH  Bxrr  ETFEcrrviE 

Almost  unnoticed  In  the  vitriolic  debate 
over  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  the  U.S.  presence 
on  the  Asian  mainland  Is  the  VB.  respon- 
sibility for  these  sprawling  Islands.  Their 
95.000  Inhabitants  range  from  the  brainy  and 
enterprising  Palauans  of  the  Carolines  chain 
to  the  grass-skirted  inhabitants  of  Yap.  After 
the  U.S.  took  over  the  Islands  In  a  military 
caretakershlp  of  the  spoils  of  war,  the  United 
Nations  In  1947  bequeathed  them  to  the  U.S. 
as  a  trust  territory.  Ever  since  then,  the  U.S 
has  been  a  benign.  If  a  bit  abstracted  pres- 
ence In  the  vital  geopolitical  center  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  It  Is  not  a  duty  that  the  U.8. 
has  performed  with  any  notable  enthusiasm, 
particularly  In  contrast  with  Micronesia's 
previous  rulers,  the  Japanese. 

Japan  took  over  Micronesia  from  OermanT 
after  World  War  I  and  Immediately  set  about 
seriously  developing  and  colonizing  the 
Islands.  Japanese  methods  were  often  harsh, 
but  they  were  vigorous  and  effective.  Koror 
became  a  miniature  Miami  Beach  for 
winter-weary  Japanese,  a  sophisticated 
city  of  30,000  replete  with  fine  restaurants, 
geisha  houses  and  Shinto  shrines.  Trading 
vessels  from  Japan  were  soon  exporting  great 
quantities  of  fish,  pineapple,  sugar  and  pearls 
from  the  islands.  The  Japanese  paved  roads, 
built  hospitals  and  porta  and  laid  down  a 
rudimentary  Infrastructure  for  economic 
growth. 

LESS  THAN  THE  NAVAJOS 

Today,  with  few  exceptions,  Micronesia 
looks — and  Is — a  poorer  place  than  in  the 
heyday  of  the  Japanese,  reports  Time  Cor- 
respondent FYank  McCulloch  after  a  five 
week  tour  of  the  Islands.  Occupying  U.S. 
forces  leveled  much  of  what  the  Japanese 
built  that  was  still  Intact  after  the  war, 
Even  what  survived  was  seldom  maintained. 


such  as  the  once  excellent  water  system  on 
the  Island  of  Dublon,  In  Truk  lagoon,  now 
rusting  In  disuse,  or  the  Jungle-swallowed 
road  on  Badelthuap  that  once  enabled  out- 
lying copra  farmers  and  fishermen  to  bring 
their  goods  to  market. 

Micronesia's  pUght  Is  not  the  result  of 
malice  or  considered  U.S.  policy  but  of  the 
islands'  place  far  down  on  any  list  of  Wash- 
ington priorities.  Supplies  ordered  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  can  take  as 
long  as  16  months  to  reach  the  Islands,  and 
money  for  Micronesia  is  hard  to  come  by. 
This  year  Washington  has  budgeted  $14  mil- 
lion for  the  vast  territory,  a  sum  that  dis- 
gruntled local  U.S.  officials  like  to  point  out 
Is  only  a  fifth  of  that  targeted  for  a  single 
Navajo  reservation  in  the  U.S.  The  Mlcro- 
neslans'  copra  and  fishing  trade  hardly  en- 
ables Uiem  to  do  much  to  help  themselves: 
the  entire  trust  territory  has  a  gross  national 
product  of  about  $12  million. 

But  the  U.S.  performance  Is  not  altogether 
bad,  and  in  some  areas  Is  looking  up  sharply. 
Four  short  years  ago,  for  example,  there  was 
only  a  single  public  high  school  In  all  Micro- 
nesia; today  there  are  eight.  In  addition. 
325  new  elementary  classroom.s  have  been 
built,  so  that  some  20.000  Mlcroneslan  chil- 
dren are  receiving  U.S. -sponsored  education; 
another  5.500  are  In  missionary  schools  op- 
erated by  U.S.  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
M.my  of  the  schools  are  manned  by  the  600 
Peace  Corpsmen  who  work  throughout  the 
Islands — a  massive  Invasion  in  per  capita 
ternis  that  was  ordered  by  President  John- 
son In  1966. 

ROLLEB    SKATING 

The  missionaries,  mainly  Jesuit,  are  among 
the  most  eflecilve  Americans  in  Micronesia. 
"If  70U  want  to  get  50c  out  of  every  dollar, 
let  the  government  do  It."  says  one  U.S. 
trust-territory  ofScer.  "If  you  want  to  ^^Tlng 
81.10  out  of  every  dollar,  let  the  missionaries 
do  it."  Best  known  of  the  missionaries  Is 
Father  Hugh  F.  Costlgan,  who  runs  the 
Jesuits'  Ponape  Agricultural  and  Trade 
School,  training  160  MIcroneslans  at  a  time 
In  such  basic  skills  as  mechanics,  construc- 
tion and  animal  husbandry.  Another  hard- 
driving  missionary  Is  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Kalau,  a  Lutheran  and  onetime  Luftwaffe 
pilot  (now  a  U.S.  citizen),  who  Is  building  a 
youth  center  in  his  home  base  of  Colonla 
featuring  hobby  shojjs.  an  art  studio,  hand- 
ball and  tennis  courts  and  Micronesia's  first 
roller-skating  rink. 

In  his  own  free-enterprlslng  fashion.  Ken- 
neth T.  Jones,  a  big  affable  North  Carolinian 
who  came  to  the  Pacific  as  a  Seabee  during 
the  war,  is  as  effective  as  the  missionaries 
Jones  stayed  on  In  the  U.S.  pDesesslon  of 
Guam,  amassed  a  $10  million  fortune  in  su- 
permarkets, department  stores,  motels, 
hotels,  a  construction  company  and  ranch- 
ing—and is  Increasingly  spreading  out  Into 
the  nearby  trust  territories.  Next  week  on 
Salpan  he  will  open  Micronesia's  first  modern 
hotel,  the  Royal  Taga.  Already  booked  for 
months  in  advance,  the  Taga  Is  certain  to 
bring  tourists  and  money  to  Salpan;  Jones 
Is  offering  native  Mlcrones!ans  a  cut  In  the 
profits  through  $10  shares  of  stock  !n  the 
hotel.  But  his  largest  Investment  In  Micro- 
nesia's future  has  been  carved  out  of  the 
Jungle  on  Tlnlan;  a  cattle  ranch  of  a  planned 
7,500  acres,  12,000  head  of  cattle  and  an  equal 
number  of  hogs  and  chickens. 

Perhaps  the  largest  official  legacy  the  U.S. 
Is  creating  for  the  MIcroneslans  Is  the  foster- 
ing of  a  slow  bvit  steady  growth  of  Mlcro- 
neslan political  consciousness.  At  municipal, 
district  and  territory-wide  levels,  the  MIcro- 
neslans have  been  taught  to  elect  their  own 
officials  and  legislative  bodies,  and  to  begin 
to  establl.iih  the  appurtenances  of  self-rule. 
So  far  they  are  only  appurtensinces,  since  the 
word  of  U.S.  High  Commissioner  William  R, 
Norwood — and  ultimately  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress— remains  final  l.iw. 

Last  August,   at   President   Johnson's   re- 


quest. Congress  shaped  a  resolution,  now 
under  consideration,  that  would  grant  the 
MIcroneslans  a  vote  on  their  future  by  1972. 
Few  seem  Interested  In  complete  Independ- 
ence from  the  U.S..  but  the  debate  leading 
up  to  such  a  vote  might  well  have  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  placing  Micronesia  a  little 
higher  on  the  list  of  U.S,  priorities  and  In- 
creasing lt«  share  of  U.S.  aid  and  know-how. 
As  World  War  II  demonstrated,  Micronesia, 
the  Pacific's  heartland.  Is  far  too  Important 
a  part  of  the  world  to  let  fall  by  default  Into 
malevolent  hands. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  30,  1967) 
Micronesia:  2,141  Islands  Forgotten  by  the 
United  States 
(By  Robert  Trumbull) 
Saipan,  Marianas  Islands. — Leaders  among 
the    more    than   90,000    MIcroneslans    under 
United  States  rule  are  demonstrating  grow- 
ing disenchantment  with  the  American  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  Nations  trustee- 
slilp. 

Peace  Corps  workers  and  other  Ameri- 
cans— officials  as  well  as  visitors — also  voice 
concern  at  the  conditions  they  find  In  the 
great  belt  of  Islands  in  the  mid-Pacific. 

"Volunteers  fresh  out  of  school  arrive  out 
here  believing  in  the  American  dream  of  the 
good  life  and  are  shocked  to  find  that  the 
dream  Is  far  from  reality  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory." said  James  Schmltt  of  Aurora,  Ind  . 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  the  Palau  dis- 
trict of  the  Western  Caroline  Islands. 

Many  In  the  islands  have  also  expressed 
fears  that  stringent  economies  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  in  aU  Federal  Depart- 
ments are  Jeopardizing  long-awaited  Im- 
provement projects  and  may  dissipate  the 
more  hopeful  atmosphere  Induced  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  High  Commissioner, 
WUllam  R.  Norwood  of  Honolulu,  and  the 
infusion  of  hundreds  of  eager  young  Peace 
Corps  volunteers. 

President  Johnson  has  also  urged  that  a 
plebiscite  be  held  by  1972  to  determine  the 
Island's  future,  and  he  Is  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  preparatory  commission, 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  A  legislature  with 
limited  powers  has  set  up  Its  own  study 
group  in  the  question  despite  a  widespread 
conviction  among  Islanders  that  1972  Is  far 
too  early  for  a  vote  on  whether  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  or  to  be 
Independent. 

Americans  and  MIcroneslans,  Interviewed 
in  a  month-long  tour  of  4,000  miles  to  more 
than  two  dozen  Islands  in  all  six  administra- 
tive districts  of  the  far-flung  Trust  Territory, 
believe  tJiat  there  has  been  too  little  concern 
in  the  United  States  for  an  area  considered 
vital  to  national  security. 

Older  MIcroneslans  compare  the  United 
States  administration  unfavorably  with  the 
pre-war  Japanese  rule.  "TTils  Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican Government  that  I  observed  and  studied 
in  the  United  States,"  said  Amata  Kabua, 
the  political  leader  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 
He  was  educated  In  Hawaii  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Micronesia  means  "small  Islands."  There 
are  2.141  of  them,  fiecks  of  green  In  an  azure 
sea.  In  a  broad  belt  about  2.400  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  more  than  1,000  miles  north- 
ward from  the  Equator. 

Dot*^lng  an  ocean  expanse  as  big  as  the 
continental  United  States,  they  add  up  to 
only  700  square  miles  of  land,  about  half  the 
area  of  Rhode  Island.  Only  96  are  Inhabited 
permanently. 

most  isles  ake  atolls 
Some,  like  nearly  all  the  Marshall  Iflands, 
are  typical  atolls:  flat,  sandy  outcropplngs. 
covered  with  palm  trees,  atop  a  ring  of  coral 
where  a  volcanic  crater.  It  Is  believed,  has 
sunk  beneath  the  sea.  On  most  of  them,  a 
boy  standing  on  the  beach  with  a  baseball 
bat  could  hit  a  fly  ball  to  the  opposite  shore. 
In  contrast,  the  high  Islands  of  the  Marl- 


ana*  and  the  C&roline  archipelagoes  rise  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  In  volcanic  peak* 
cloaked  with  dense  rain  forests. 

The  Islands  have  been  held  in  turn  by 
Spain,  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  area  was  a  scene  of  cru- 
cial action  in  the  Pacific  phase  of  World 
War  II. 

USED  roB  atom  tests 

In  1947,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations  designated  Micronesia  a 
strategic  trusteeship,  the  only  one  in  the 
world. 

This  means  that  the  administering  power 
Is  entitled  to  use  the  Islands  for  mUlt&ry 
purposes.  The  United  States  has  exercised 
the  right  with  nuclear  tests  at  Bikini  and 
current  antimissile  operations  at  Kwajaleln, 
both  atolls  In  the  Marshall  Islands. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  used  part 
of  Salpan  Island  from  1953  to  1962  to  train 
Chinese  Nationalist  guerrlllae.  The  well- 
built  administrative  and  housing  structures, 
on  a  secluded  height  now  called  Capitol  HUl. 
became  Trust  Territory  headquarters  when 
the  agency  departed. 

In  contrast,  the  district  administrative 
centers,  at  Salpan  for  the  Marianas,  Koror 
and  Yap  for  the  Western  C.^roUnes,  Truk  and 
Ponape  for  the  Eastern  Carolines  and  Majuro 
for  the  Marshall  Islands,  present  depressing 
vistas  of  rusting  Quonset  huts  and  other  di- 
lapidated buildings  of  corrugated  metal, 
abandoned  by  the  armed  forces  as  they  left 
the  scene  many  years  ago. 

•The  most  beautiful  scrap  heap  in  the 
world,"  said  Michael  Malm  of  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  an  official  recently  arrived  at  Koror,  In 
describing  his  Initial  reaction  to  the  ram- 
shackle tin  towns  that  disfigure  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  Island  landscape  on  earth. 
American  officials  acknowledge  that  an- 
other major  blotcii  on  the  record  is  the  lack 
of  roads,  attributed  to  budget  limitations. 

"With  few  exceptions,"  said  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  whose  depart- 
ment Iji  responsible  for  the  islands,  "roads  In 
the  Trust  Territory  are  generaUy  deplorable, 
yet  our  essential  programs  of  education, 
health  and  economic  development  are  clearly 
dependent  upon  an  adequate  road  system." 
Engineers  In  the  Trust  Territory  have  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  resurfacing  major 
roads  would  be  recouped  every  four  years 
in  the  saving  on  vehicle  maintenance  and 
replacement. 

sea  transport  sparse 
In  the  Yap  Islands,  usually  described  as 
primitive  because  most  villagers  prefer  their 
traditional  loin  cloths  or  grass  skirts  to 
western  garb,  the  rural  roads  are  among 
the  best  In  the  Trust  Territory,  because  the 
Yapese  maintain  them  themselves  with 
equipment  borrowed  from  the  Government. 
Sea  transportation,  in  Islands  dependent 
upon  ships.  Is  so  sparse  that  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  petitioned  the  Government  this 
year  to  Invite  a  Japanese  line  to  serve  the 
area. 

Movements  of  private  commercial  ships 
that  run  errands  for  the  Trtist  TerrttcM-y  Gov- 
ernment, In  return  for  a  subsidy,  are  heavily 
influenced  by  the  hard  economic  necessity  of 
loading  and  unloading  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  Island  ports.  Health  services  are  at  the 
mercy  of  schedules  for  loading  copra,  the 
dried  coconut  meat — used  In  making  soap 
that    Is   Micronesia's   principal    export. 

"The  dentists  who  serve  the  Islands  from 
ships  have  time  only  for  extractions,"  said 
Robert  Law.  assistant  district  administrator 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  a  retired  naval 
officer.  "Many  teeth  could  have  been  saved 
If  there  had  been  more  time." 

Fending  a  new  airline  contract  now  under 
negotiation,  plane  travel  In  the  Trtist  Terri- 
tory Is  limited  to  two  DC-4  propeller-driven 
planes  of  World  War  11  vintage  and  two  SA- 
16  Albatross  amphibians.  The  SA-16'.=  are 
kept  In  service  because  only  a  few  of  the 
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Islaxids  have  usable  landing  strips.  Under 
the  Japanese,  the  area  was  dotted  with  mili- 
tary air  bases.  These  have  been  allowed  to 
revert  to  Jungle. 

A  German  Protestant  missionary  who  was 
once  a  pilot  In  the  Luftwaffe  plans  to  In- 
Btltute  what  may  become  an  airborne  medi- 
cal service. 

The  Rev.  Ekimund  Kalau,  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  mission  at  Yap.  Is  awaiting  the  de- 
livery c«f  a  six-passenger  Cessna  with  a  1,300- 
mlle  range  that  can  land  and  take  off  on 
short  airstrips.  He  plans  to  use  It  for  medical 
work  In  the  Isolated  outer  Islands  of  the  Yap 
district. 

Such  private  efforts  are  helpful,  but  the 
main  problem  Is  money. 

Congress  had  never  appropriated  more  than 
about  $6-milllon  a  year  until  the  Kennedy 
Administration  In  1961  authorized  $17.5-mil- 
llon.  Under  President  Johnson  the  figure  was 
Increased  to  ♦35-milllon. 

But  Congress  has  never  appropriated  the 
authorized  anaount.  nor  has  It  funded  an 
Administration  program  for  spending  H72- 
mllUon  on  capital  Improvements — roads  and 
other  permanent  construction — over  a  five- 
year  period  that  was  to  start  this  year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  was  held  to  *23.1-mllllon,  and  President 
Johnson's  freeze  order  on  new  construction 
and  hiring  in  all  Federal  departments  has 
affected  about  W-mllUon  of  the  total  budg- 
et— "an  absolute  disaster  for  planning,"  said 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  Martin  Mangan. 

FKACm  CORPS  RAISES  HOPE 

Among  the  projects  listed  for  postpone- 
ment under  the  austerity  program  are  a  ter- 
ritorial vocational  school.  The  lack  of  the 
school  has  been  criticized  by  United  Nations 
Inspectors  and  others  as  a  glaring  omission 
In  preparing  the  Mlcroneslans  to  be  more 
self-reliant. 

Other  programs  presumably  delayed  are 
two  new  hospitals  to  replace  the  substandard 
makeshift  Institutions  at  district  centers  on 
Ponape  Island  and  Moen  Island,  Truk. 

New  power  plants  and  other  machinery  to 
replace  hand-me-down  equipment.  In  many 
cases  discarded  by  the  military  as  worn  out, 
may  remain  unordered. 

But  the  year-old  work  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
now  550  strong  and  soon  to  reach  700,  has 
brought  new  hope  to  the  Islanders. 

"The  United  States  had  done  nothing  on 
this  island  before  the  Peace  Corps  came," 
said  the  head  man  of  Udot  Island. 

Voliaiteers  are  serving  on  nearly  all  the 
permanently  Inhabited  Islands,  mostly  Uvlng 
with — and  like — Mlcroneslans. 

"They  are  the  only  Americans  who  eat  In 
native  restaurants,"  a  touring  anthropologist 
from  Seattle  said  admiringly. 

They  are  also  the  only  Americans  who  can 
converse  In  any  of  the  nine  major  languages 
spoken  In  Micronesia,  with  the  exception  of 
some  missionaries  and  a  few  dedicated  Trust 
Territory  officials,  such  as  Robert  Halvorsen, 
the  District  Administrator  at  Ponape,  who 
came  to  the  islands  22  years  ago  as  a  naval 
officer  and  stayed. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  Involved  In  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  Mlcroneslan  life. 

Tom  Brunt,  a  fledgling  architect  from 
Philadelphia,  has  nearly  completed  a  coral- 
block  school  complex  on  Wonel  Island.  Truk. 
that  Is  becoming  known  as  the  only  Ameri- 
can building  project  using  local  materials  In 
an  Imaginative  way  suited  to  the  tropical 
surroundings. 

Donald  T.  Bliss  Jr..  who  plans  to  Join  a 
Manhattan  law  firm  when  his  Peace  Corps 
term  Is  up,  remarked  that  "New  York  will  be 
antlcllmatlc"  after  two  years  of  tutoring 
Mlcroneslan  lawyers  of  Ponape  In  the  appli- 
cation of  a  Trust  Territory  legal  code. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  the  tin-roofed 
courthouse  where  the  young  lawyer  works. 
Mike  Ezzell  of  Austin,  Tex.,  was  coaching  a 
volleyball  team  while  his  wife,  Peggy,  taught 


children  from  Kaplngamarangl,  a  Polynesian 
Island  with  a  different  language,  how  to  speak 
Ponapean. 

PERFORM   DOUBUE   DUTY 

The  largest  number  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  English  language  Instructors,  but 
they  are  found  working  also  as  nurses.  X-ray 
technicians,  civil  engineers,  radio  operators, 
surveyors,  recreation  directors,  business  spe- 
cialists and  in  community  development  ac- 
tivities of  all  kinds. 

Peace  Corpsmen  who  came  to  the  Trust 
Territory  from  stations  In  newly  Independent 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  were  astonished 
to  find  the  Mlcroneslans  almost  totally  lack- 
ing in  the  fervent  nationalism  seen  In  other 
peoples  brought  under  colonialism. 

We  will  be  ready  for  a  plebiscite  on  our 
future  status  only  after  the  islands  have  be- 
come more  developed,"  said  Thomas  Remen- 
gesau,  the  Assistant  District  Administrator 
In  Koror.  capital  of  his  native  Palau  Islands. 

"We  should  remain  a  trust  territory  imtU 
aU  six  districts  decide  on  a  common  destiny, 
which  may  take  10  or  more  years."  said  Petrus 
Mallo,  a  hereditary  chief  and  leading  pKDli- 
tician  and  businessman  of  Truk. 

Francis  Nuuan,  who  represents  his  native 
Yap  In  the  Mlcroneslan  Senate,  laughed  when 
asked  about  the  general  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  for  a  plebiscite  by 
1972. 

"Only  the  few  Mlcroneslans  who  can  read 
English  are  even  aware  of  such  things,"  he 
said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  31,  1967] 
Pacific    Islanders   Often    Go   Httngrt — Na- 
tives, Shifted  bt  United  Statxs  for  Atom 
Tests,  on  Tiny  Islets 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

Majtjro,  Marshall  Islands. — Many  of  the 
natives  of  Enlwetok  and  Bikini,  evacuated 
from  their  homes  for  the  United  States 
atomic  tests  two  decades  ago,  are  now  going 
hungry  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Their  plight  is  confirmed  by  American  offi- 
cials here  In  Majuro,  the  administrative  cen- 
ter of  the  Marshall  Islands  In  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  a  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  under  United  States  ad- 
ministration. 

"Yes.  we  are  often  hungry."  Naptali,  a 
native  of  Enlwetok,  said  in  an  Interview  here. 
A  Government  construction  worker,  he  lives 
with  his  wife  and  child  In  a  one-room  beach 
shack  made  of  corrugated  metal  sheeting. 

Nearly  300  people  of  Enlwetok  now  dwell 
on  the  atoll  of  Ujelang,  which  has  32  islets 
with  a  total  land  area  of  about  a  third  of  a 
square  mile,  not  large  enough  to  feed  them. 

Elniwetok,  the  atoll  from  which  they  were 
evicted,  has  40  Islets  with  a  total  area  of  2.26 
square  miles.  More  Important,  to  people  who 
use  coral  reefs  as  marine  gardens  to  produce 
food,  the  Ujelang  lagoon  Is  only  about  one- 
sixteenth  the  size  of  the  388-square-mlle 
lagoon  that  they  were  forced  to  leave. 

The  people  forced  to  leave  Bikini  by  the 
1946  atomic  tests  are  even  worse  off.  Their 
new  home,  a  lonely  outcropping  In  the  Pa- 
cific wastes  called  Kill,  has  no  lagoon  at  all. 
Rough  seas  have  often  prevented  ships  from 
landing  supplies,  or  removing  produce  for  as 
long  as  four  months,  according  to  official  re- 
ports. 

"As  soon  as  the  scientists  find  that  there 
is  no  more  radioactivity  at  Bikini,  we  all  want 
to  return,"  the  Rev.  Josala,  the  Protestant 
pastor  on  Kill,  told  an  Interviewer. 

Meanwhile,  the  277  Blkinlans  on  Kill  aug- 
ment their  sparse  income  by  handicraft,  spe- 
cializing In  a  bag  of  finely  woven  fiber  lined 
with  matting. 

"Their  only  hope  is  to  go  back  to  Bikini," 
said  Dr.  John  A.  Tobin,  a  Trust  Territory 
anthropologist  who  has  Bp>ent  much  time  on 
the  island.  "They'll  never  make  It  on  Kill." 

The  EIniwetok  people  transplanted  to  Uje- 


lang are  so  far  off  the  normal  Marshall  Ig. 
lands  trade  routes  that  staple  food  supplies 
often  run  out  weeks  before  a  ship  appears, 
said  Naptali,  the  Ujelang  man  now  working 
at  Majuro. 

"At  such  times  we  have  had  to  live  on  coco- 
nuts, flsh  and  arrowroot,"  he  said  through  an 
Interpreter.  "It's  no  good  telling  us  that  our 
ancestors  lived  on  this  kind  of  diet,  for  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  Imported  rice  and 
canned  foods  in  the  Marshall  Islands  for  gen- 
erations," he  added. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaire,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

3.  1391.  A  bill  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.  (Rept.  No.  691). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8. 1119.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals.  Including 
oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
690). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment; 

H.R.  5091.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  87- 
752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  a  reservation  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  692 1. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  561.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore   (Rept.  No.  694); 

H.R.  845.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebraska  mid-State  division, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  695);    and 

H.R.  6364.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Interest  held  by  the  United 
States  In  certain  real  property  situated  In 
the  State  of  Georgia  (Rept.  No.  696) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy District,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  702). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1321.  A  bill  to  establish  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  National 
Recreation  Area,  to  designate  the  Pasaytcn 
Wilderness  and  to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness,  In  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes   iRept.  No    700):   and 

S.  2336.  A  bill  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  the 
Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Res- 
ervation and  their  constituent  tribal  groups 
In  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  697) . 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  220.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  (Rept.  No.  693). 

By  Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  876.  A  bill  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  In  sectarian 
Institutions  of  higher  education  (Rept.  No. 
703):  and 


S  1367.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  :he  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil 
snd  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a  nom- 
inal deficiency  In  the  rental  payment,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some  con- 
ditions oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by  op- 
eration of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely 
(Rept.  No.  6981. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

S.  6.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
t!ie  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  James 
division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  piu-poses   (Rept.  No. 

699). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

.S.  699.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  the  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  extend  State 
and  local  merit  systems  to  additional  pro- 
grams financed  by  Federal  funds,  to  provide 
grants  for  Improvement  of  State  and  local 
personnel  administration,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  Interstate  compacts 
lor  personnel  and  training  activities,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  interchange  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  70n. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  RelaUons,  without  reservation: 

Executive  L.  88th  Congress,  first  session. 
Supplementary  Convention  on  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  17). 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  \1EWS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary-  have  until  midnight 
Thuisday,  November  2.  1967.  to  file  its 
report,  together  with  individual  views, 
on  the  civil  rights  bill.  H.R.  2516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  LITTLE  DELL  PROJECT.  SALT 
LAKE  CITY  STREAMS.  L'TAH  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  53' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report 
dated  September  12,  1967,  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  report  on 
Little  Dell  project,  Salt  Lake  City 
streams,  Utah,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  "Works,  U.S. 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  Illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  "Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  to  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 
S.  2599.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alberto 
M.    Hernandez;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Ctrsxis)  : 
S.  2600.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Oode  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  valuation 
of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  closely  held  busi- 
ness for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remtirks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho ) : 
S.  2601.  A  bill  to  Increase  employment  op- 
portunities for  individuals  whose  lack  of 
skills  and  education  acts  as  a  barrier  to  their 
employment  at  or  above  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.   2602.  A  bill   to  amend   title  28   of   the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  National 
Law  Foundation  to   promote  Improvements 
In    Judicial    administration,    and    for    other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  INOtTTE: 
S.  2603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Choi 
Lam  and  Tsang  Lol  Hlng;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2604.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Investment 
of  certain  funds  appropriated  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
colleges  at  which  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal arts  are  taught;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inoute  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  2605  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  of 
a  high-level  bridge  over  Cowseagan  Nirrows 
to  connect  Wiscasset  on  the  mainland  with 
the  northwestern  end  of  the  Island  of  vV?<=«-- 
port.  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Sun 
Chin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2607.  A  bin   to  amend  Title  II   of   the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment  Act    of    1966:    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading,  i 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
supplementary  convention  was  sub- 
mitted: 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  INCENTIVE  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Congress  late  last  year. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  director  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  MIT 
and  Harvard,  noted: 

The  minimum  wage  seems  to  be  ominously 
close  to  raising  the  level  of  unemployment. 

At  that  time,  the  minimum  wage  was 
$1.25  an  hour.  It  has  since  gone  to  $1.40 


an   hour  and  next   February  will  rise 
again  to  $1.60. 

The  opinion  of  many  economists  and 
the  results  of  numerous  empirical  studies 
confirm  Dr.  Moynihan's  concern  over  the 
undesirable  side  effects  of  rapid  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  consider  the 
evidence  that  the  minimum  wage  Is  con- 
tributing to  unemployment  and  imder- 
employment  among  those  most  In  need 
of  our  help.  Individuals  of  low  skills, 
little  education,  and  no  job  experience 
are  being  priced  out  of  the  labor  market 
and  denied  needed  and  deserv'ed  oppor- 
tunities as  a  direct  result  of  Oovenmient 
policv.  Ironically,  this  is  happening  at 
the  verj'  time  that  the  Government  is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  reduce 
poverty  and  solve  some  of  the  critical 
needs  in  Americas  urban  ghettos. 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  minimum 
wage,  I  am  Introducing  the  Employment 
Incentive  Act  of  1967.  The  bill  is  bemg 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan, 
of  Idaho,  and  is  being  sponsored  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Thomas  B.  Cttrtis,  of  Missouri.  Con- 
gressman Curtis  is  also  introducing  the 
bill  today  and  including  in  the  Record 
numerous  materials  relating  to  the  need 
for  a  program  of  this  kind. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  legislation 
would  provide  a  complete  answer  to  our 
hard-core  unemployment  problem.  That 
problem  has  many  causes,  and  no  single 
solution  will  respond  to  all  aspects  of  it. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  selective 
approaches  to  meet  specific  needs  can 
contribute  to  a  solution.  This  bUl  repre- 
sents such  a  selective  approach.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  the  bill  will  encourage  discus- 
sion and  some  thoughtful  suggestions  for 
improvements  which  can  be  Incorporated 
In  the  legislation  In  the  next  session  of 

Congress.  ,,„-- 

The  Employment  Incentive  Act  of  196 1 
enlists  private  industry  in  the  effort  to 
give  disadvantaged  workers  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape  the  cycle  of  unemployment 
and  poverty  and  to  begin  a  new  life  as 
productive  members  of  society.  It  would 
do  this  by  offering  private  employers  an 
incentive  to  hire  and  train  workers  of  low 
skill  and  education  at  the  minimimi 
wage.  The  incentive  would  be  in  the  form 
of  a  refund  to  the  employer  which  would 
approximate  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  worker's  product  to  the  firm 
and  the  minimum  wage. 

Our  estimates  show  that  the  gross  cost 
to  the  Government  of  employing  100.000 
workers  for  1  year  under  this  program 
would  be  S72  million.  Tax  receipts  from 
those  individuals  under  tlie  program,  as 
well  as  reduced  Government  welfare  and 
unemployment  outlays,  would  bring  the 
net  cost  to  the  Government  down  to 
about  $50  million— or  $500  for  each  Indi- 
vidual employed. 

This  $500  Federal  outlay  certainly 
compares  favorably  with  Job  Corps  ex- 
penditures. Last  week  I  visited  the  Job 
Corps  camp  in  Chicago  operated  by  the 
Brunswick  Corp.  under  the  able  direction 
of  William  P.  Kelly.  While  the  Job  Corps 
is  now  much  more  efficiently  managed 
by  such  fine  American  corporations  as 
IBM,  Textron,  ITT,  and  Brunswick,  and 
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overall  are  under  tighter  control  than 
before,  nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that 
the  cost  for  each  individual  in  training 
is  still  extremely  high.  In  fact,  the  cost 
for  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  is  more  than 
10  times  that  of  the  cost  for  each  job 
under  the  program  I  am  proposing  here 
today.  When  you  take  into  account  the 
dropout  rate  and  those  who  when  they 
complete  their  training  cannot  find  jobs, 
the  cost  ratio  is  probably  closer  to  20 
times  that  of  the  Employee  Incentive  Act. 
In  brief,  the  program  would  operate 
as  follows: 

First.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service 
would  certify  an  individual  as  eligible 
to  receive  an  employee  certificate  for 
participation  in  the  program  if  his  skill, 
training,  education,  or  job  experience  is 
below  that  normally  required  for  steady 
employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
wage.  If  the  individual  is  unemployed  at 
the  time  of  making  application,  he  or 
she  must  have  sought  employment  at  or 
above  the  minimum  wage  for  at  least  5 
weeks  or  longer.  Employee  certificates 
shall  have  a  duration  of  6  months  for 
unskilled  occupations  and  1  year  for 
skilled  occupations,  and  they  shaU  be 
nonrenewable. 

Second.  Employers  shall  be  certified 
as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Employers 
shall  be  certified  if  they  are  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  if 
they  meet  several  additional  require- 
ments to  protect  the  wages,  working  con- 
ditions, and  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment of  existing  and  fully  qualified 
workers.  The  employer  must  also  make 
available  to  participants  in  the  program 
formal  or  on-the-job  training  and  agree 
to  afford  participating  employees  a  full 
opportunity  for  employment  at  or  above 
the  minimum  wage  after  the  expiration 
of  the  employee's  certificate.  Employer 
certificates  shall  be  for  1  year,  renew- 
able upon  finding  of  continued  eligi- 
bility by  the  Administrator. 

Third.  A  certified  employer  who  hires 
a  certified  employee  shall  receive  a  re- 
fund— the  minimum  wage  equivalency 
refund — from  the  Federal  Government 
which  shall  be  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage  in  effect  at  that 
time  for  the  first  half  of  the  employee's 
period  of  certification.  The  refund  shall 
drop  to  20  percent  of  the  wage  during 
the  last  half  of  the  period  of  certification. 
Fourth.  The  act  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $72  million  for  fiscal  1969  for 
the  payment  of  the  refund  for  the  em- 
ployment of  not  more  than  100.000  certi- 
fied employees,  and  of  $144  million  for 
fiscal  1970  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
refunds  for  the  employment  of  not  more 
than  200.000  certified  employees. 

Fifth.  Other  provisions  of  the  act  guar- 
antee equal  opportunity,  forbid  discrimi- 
nation of  the  employment  of  certified 
employees,  provide  for  enforcement  of 
the  act.  and  for  appropriate  reconsid- 
eration and  review  of  administrative 
decisions. 

Under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  it 
Is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  that 
"there   be  afforded   useful  employment 
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opportunities  for  those  able,  willing  and 
seeking  to  work."  Under  this  bill,  the 
Government  would  reduce  the  effective 
costs  to  a  firm  of  low-skill  workers  to  the 
level  of  their  economic  contribution.  It 
thereby  would  provide  the  Initial  impetus 
for  their  employment  and  training.  With 
the  skills  and  experience  thus  acquired, 
these  individuals  would  be  prepared  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  as  self-support- 
ing and  contributing  members  of  the 
community.  I  can  think  of  no  objective 
that  is  more  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Employment  Act  or 
with  the  needs  of  our  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1967  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2601 '  to  increase  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Individuals  whose 
lack  of  skills  and  education  acts  as  a  bar- 
rier to  their  employment  at  or  above  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2601 

Be  it  enacted  bt/  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  In- 
centive Act  of  1967." 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  In- 
crease employment  opportunities  for  Indi- 
i'lduals  whose  lack  of  skills  and  adequate 
education  acts  as  a  barrier  to  employment  at 
or  above  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  and 
thus  to  help  provide  useful  employment  and 
training  opportunlUes  for  individuals  who 
might  otherwise  be  trapped  In  the  cycle  of 
poverty  by  persistent  and  recurrent  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment. 

MINIMUM     WAGE     EQUrVALENCT     REFDND 

Sec.  3.  Certified  employers  who  employ 
certified  workers  at  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  applicable  under  section  6  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  shall  re- 
ceive. In  accordance  vidth  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  a  minimum  wage  equivalency  re- 
fund (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "refund")  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the 
wages  paid. 

PAYMENT    OP    REFUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  refund  shall  be  paid  quar- 
terly   to    those    employers    who — 

( 1 )  have  applied  for  and  been  Issued  em- 
ployer certificates,  as  provided  in  section  8 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  employ  workers  holding  employee 
certificates,  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this 
Act  at  least  40  hours  p)er  week; 

(3)  pay  certified  employees  the  minimum 
wage  applicable  under  section  6  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  In  addition  to 
fringe  benefits  received  by  comparable  non- 
certifled  employees:   and 

(4)  report  quarterly  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con- 
tracts Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
( hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministrator")  on  the  status,  number,  and 
total  hours  worked  of  employees  holding  em- 
ployee certificates. 

(b)  The  refund  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to — 


(1)  40  per  centum  of  the  wages  paid  at 
the  rate  referred  to  in  section  4(a)(3)  to 
all  employees  certified  pursuant  to  sections 
5  and  6  for  the  first  half  of  the  period  of 
such  certification  for  each  such  emplovee; 
and 

(2)  20  per  centum  of  the  wages  paid  at 
the  rate  referred  to  In  section  4(a)  (3)  to  all 
employees  certified  pursuant  to  sections  5 
and  6  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of 
certification   for   each    such   employee. 

DETERMINATION    OP    ELIGIBILITY    FOR    EMPLOTEE 
CERTIFICATE 

Sec.  5.  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  an  employee  certificate  If — 

(1)  his  skill,  training,  education,  or  Job 
experience  Is  below  that  normally  required 
for  steady  employment  at  or  above  the  min- 
imum wage,  as  determined  by  his  local 
tTnited  States  Employment  Service  Office,  and 

(2)  If  unemployed,  he  or  she  has  sought 
but  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  employment 
at  the  minimum  wage  or  above  after  a  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  of  5  weeks  or  longer. 

EMPLOYEE  CERTIFICATE 

Sec.  6.  Upon  application,  the  appropriate 
local  office  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  may  Issue  an  employee  certificate  to 
any  individual  who  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  5.  The  form  of  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

DETERMINATION    OP    EMPLOYER    ELICIBILlrY    FOR 
CERTIFICATE 

Sec.  7.  An  employer  shall  receive  a  certlfl- 
cate  of  eligibility  to  receive  the  refund  for 
the  employment  of  employees  certified  under 
sections  5  and  6  upon  application,  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  employer  la  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938: 

(2)  the  employer  applying  for  a  certiQcate 
has  not  raised  his  hiring  requirements  fol- 
lowing or  In  expectation  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  work- 
ers is  not  available  despite  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer  to  recruit  them; 

(4)  the  refund  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
impairing  or  depressing  the  wages,  working 
standards,  or  opportunities  for  full  employ- 
ment of  existing  employees: 

(5)  abnormal  labor  conditions,  such  as  ?. 
strike,  lockout,  or  similar  condition,  do  not 
exist  at  the  firm; 

(6)  the  employer  will  afford  certified  em- 
ployees full  opportunity  for  continued  em- 
ployment at  the  minibium  wage  or  above 
after  the  expiration  of  the  employee's  cer- 
tificate; and 

(7)  the  employer  has  a  formal  or  on-the- 
job  training  program  to  upgrade  the  skiUs 
and  enhance  the  productivity  of  certified 
employees. 

EMPLOYER  CERTIFICATE 

Sec  8.  (a)  An  employer  may  apply  for  a 
certificate  as  soon  as  it  decides  to  hire  an 
individual  eligible  to  be  a  certified  emplovee 
under  this  Act.  If  the  employer  hires  siic.n 
an  individual  before  Us  application  is  ac- 
cepted, and  the  application  is  subsequently 
accepted,  the  refund  shall  be  retroactive  to 
the  date  the  employee  was  placed  on  the 
employer's  payroll. 

(b)  An  employer  certificate,  If  Issued,  shall 
specify — 

(1)  the  number  of  certified  employee.s  au- 
thorized to  be  employed  at  any  one  time, 
which  shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  aa 
employer's  total  labor  force;  and 

(2)  the  effective  date  and  the  expiration 
date  of  the  certificate. 

Such  certificate  shall  be  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator. 

DVRATION  OF  CERTIFICATES 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  duration  of  employer  cer- 
tificates shall  be  one  year,  renewable  upon 
finding  of  continued  eligibility  by  the  Ad- 
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mlnlstrator.  In  the  event  an  employer 
chooses  not  to  renew  a  certificate,  he  shall 
continue  in  the  program  until  all  employees 
lured  under  the  previously  existing  certifi- 
cate, have  completed  the  duration  of  their 
certificates. 

(b)  There  shall  be  the  following  two 
classes  of  employee  certificates: 

1 1 )  A  six-month  certificate  for  nonskiUed 
occupations. 

(2)  A  one-year  certificate  for  skilled  oc- 
cupations. The  local  office  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  shall  Issue  a 
qualified  individual  a  certificate  of  eligibil- 
ity prior  to  his  employment.  After  the  certi- 
fied individual  is  employed,  the  local  office 
shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  his  occupa- 
tion whether  his  certificate  shall  have  a  dura- 
tion of  six  months  or  one  year. 

(c)  Not  more  than  one  employee  certifi- 
cate shall  be  Issued  under  this  Act  to  any 
individual  and  such  certificate  shall  be  non- 
renewable. 

EQUAL  OPPORTtTNITY 

Sec  10.  No  certified  employer  shall  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  In  the  employment  of  cer- 
tified employees. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  employer  certificates  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  refund  and  all  regulations 
pertaining  thereto  shall  be  enforced  by  the 
Administrator.  He  shall  conduct  Investiga- 
tions of  possible  violations  of  employer  cer- 
tificates upon — 

(1)  a  complaint  by  either  an  employee  or 
an  employer  under  a  certificate,  or 

(2)  a  complaint  by  a  competitor  of  a  cer- 
tified employer,  or  of  an  experienced  worker 
who  claims  to  have  lost  employment  or  to  be 
unable  to  obtain  employment  because  of 
competition  from  certified  employees. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  .^ct  relating  to 
fniployee  certificates,  their  Issuance,  and  all 
regulations  adopted  under  these  provisions 
.Miall  be  enforced  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  (hereafter 
m  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Director") .  He 
shall  conduct  Investigations  of  possible  viola- 
tions of  employee  certificates  upon — 

(1)  a  complaint  by  either  a  certified  em- 
ployee or  employer,  or 

(2)  a  complaint  by  an  experienced  worker 
who  claims  to  have  lost  employment  or  to  be 
imable  to  obtain  employment  because  of 
competition  from  certified  workers. 

(c)  If  after  notice  and  hearing  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  Director  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  provision  of  this  Act, 

T  regulations  thereunder,  the  Administrator, 
in  the  case  of  an  employer,  and  the  Director. 
irr  the  case  of  an  employee,  shall  cancel  the 
certificate  Issued  under  this  Act.  and  deny 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  new  certificate 
for  such  period  as  the  Administrator  or  the 
Director,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  deter- 
mine. 

ADMIN  ISTSATION 

Seo.  12.  (a)   The  Administrator  shall  ad- 

nUnlster  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 
to  employer  certificates  and  payment  of  the 
refund, 

(b)  The  Director  shall  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  relating  to  employee  cer- 
tificates. 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Director  are 
Kuthorized  to  establish  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  their  respective  functions  under 
tills  Act. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTY 

Sex:.  13.  A  certified  employer  who  know- 
ingly violates  the  conditions  of  an  employer 
certificate  or  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
ihall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  81,000. 


RECONSIDERATION   AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  14.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  aggrieved  by 
the  action  of  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Administrator  in  denying  or  granting  an 
employer  certificate  may,  within  15  days  after 
such  action.  (A)  file  a  written  request  for 
reconsideration  thereof  with  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  Administrator  who  made 
the  decision  in  the  first  instance,  or  (B)  file 
a  written  request  for  review  of  the  decision 
with  the  Administrator  or  an  authorized 
representative  who  has  taken  no  part  in  the 
action  which  is  the  subject  of  review. 

(2)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Admin- 
istrator in  denying  a  request  for  reconsidera- 
tion may.  within  15  days  thereafter,  file  with 
the  Administrator  a  written  request  for 
review. 

( 3  >  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  determ- 
ination upwn  reconsideration  of  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Administrator 
may,  within  15  days  thereafter,  file  with  the 
Administrator  a  virltten  request  for  review. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action 
of  a  local  United  States  Employment  Service 
office  in  denying  or  granting  an  employee 
certificate  may,  within  15  days  after  such 
action,  (A)  file  a  written  request  for  recon- 
sideration thereof  by  the  loCAl  United  States 
Employment  Service  office  which  made  the 
decision  In  the  first  Instance,  or  (B)  file  a 
written  request  for  review  of  the  decision  by 
the  Director,  or  (C)  file  a  written  request  for 
review  of  the  decision  by  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Director  who  is  not 
attached  to  the  lcx;al  office  making  the  deci- 
sion in  the  first  instance. 

(2)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
a  local  United  States  Employment  Service 
office,  or  of  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Director  in  denying  a  request  for  recon- 
sideration may,  within  15  days  after  such 
determination,  file  with  the  Director  a  writ- 
ten request  for  review. 

(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
termination upon  reconsideration  of  a  local 
office,  or  of  an  authorized  representative 
may,  within  15  days  thereafter,  file  with  the 
Director  a  written  request  for  review. 

(c)  A  request  for  reconsideration  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  which  the  applicant  believes 
may  materially  affect  the  decision  together 
with  a  showing  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  present  such  evidence 
In  the  original  proceedings. 

(d)  A  request  for  review  shall  be  granted 
where  reasonable  grounds  for  the  review  are 
set  forth  in  the  request. 

(e)  If  a  request  for  reconsideration  or 
review  is  granted,  the  Administrator,  the 
Director,  their  authorized  representative, 
or  a  loca-1  United  States  Employment  Service 
officer  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  ap- 
propriate, afford  other  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  data  and  views. 

SECRETARY'S  EVALUATION  AND  REPORT 

Sec.  15.  Prior  to  March  1,  1969  and  again 
prior  to  March  1,  1970,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  make  a  report  to  Congress.  Such  re- 
port shall  contain  an  evaluation  of  the 
program  authorized  In  this  Act,  Including  the 
number  of  persons  employed  and  trained, 
the  emploj-ment  experience  of  Individuals 
who  have  completed  the  program,  the  re- 
sponse of  employers  to  the  program  and 
recommendations  for  improvement. 

AVTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $72,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  \969.  for  payment  of  the 
refund  for  the  employment  of  not  more  than 
100,000  certified  employees:  and  $144,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for 
paj-ment  of  the  refund  for  the  employment 
of  not  more  than  200,000  certified  employees. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  administrative 


expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  Such  sums  may  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  as  the  Congress 

may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  heartily  endorse  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Senator  Charles  Percy,  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  legislation  entitled  "The 
Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1967."  Al- 
though, as  he  mentioned,  this  bill  does 
not  purport  to  be  the  answer  to  all  the 
unemployment  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try, it  does,  at  least,  present  one  means  of 
offsetting  what  I  consider  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal shortcoming  of  the  minimum  wage 
law.  This  shortcoming  is  I  think,  that  it 
precludes  hiring  unskilled,  willing  labor- 
ers by  willing  employers  at  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  This  bill  will  encourage 
the  private  business  sector  to  hire  the  un- 
skilled unemployed  and  to  train  them  to 
fill  skilled-level  jobs.  It  will  provide  a 
means  of  hope  for  the  jobless  to  become 
employable  without  suffering  the  in- 
dignities and  self -disrespect  of  being  on 
the  receiving  end  of  straight  Government 
handouts.  In  other  words,  It  helps  them 
to  help  themselves. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
reflect  primarily  on  the  concept  of  this 
type  of  legislation,  improve  upon  this  bill 
and  thus  help  to  resolve  the  serious, 
double-edged  national  dilemma  of  imem- 
ployment  and  public  welfare. 


INVESTMENT  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  HAW  AH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  after 
Hawaii  became  a  State  in  1959.  the  86th 
Congress  approved  the  Omnibus  Act — act 
of  July  12.  1960 — which  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $6  million  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  In  lieu  of  a  land  grant  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
and  such  funds  were  subsequently  ap- 
propriated. 

Section  302  of  the  Morrill  Act  provides 
that  funds  received  by  the  States  are  to 
be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  States  or  in  some  other  State 
bonds,  or  that  the  proceeds  may  be  In- 
vested by  the  States  having  no  State 
bonds  in  many  manner  the  legislature  of 
such  States  agree  to,  provided  that  the 
funds  yield  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
of  return  as  designated  by  such  State 
legislature. 

Unfortunately,  the  provisions  of  the 
Monill  Act  governing  investment  of 
funds  do  not  provide  a  means  whereby 
the  capital  may  be  protected  fiom  erosion 
due  to  inflationary  tendencies  or  to  bene- 
fit from  increases  in  economic  produc- 
tivity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  most 
college  and  university  Investment  port- 
folios include  a  combination  of  both 
variable  and  fixed  value  securities  which 
provide  protection  against  price  In- 
creases and  also  offer  opportunities  to 
benefit  from  the  growth  of  the  economy. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  section  14 (e>  of  the  Omnibus 
Act  t-o  enable  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  In- 
vest its  grant  in  corporate  equities,  in- 
cluding mutual  funds. 

I  should  point  out  that  section  5  of  the 
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First  Morrill  Act  specifically  protects 
capital  derived  from  Morrill  Act  funds 
from  impairment  by  stipulating  that 
should  any  portion  of  the  fund  which  is 
Invested  be  diminished  or  lost  that  it 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it 
belongs  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fund 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  the  Omni- 
bus Act  would  not  affect  this  requirement 
in  any  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2604  >  relating  to  the  in- 
vestment of  certain  funds  appropriated 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  colleges  at  which 
agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  are 
taught,  introduced  by  Mr.  Inouye.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

3.  2604 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  amd  House  of 
Reipresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
second  sentence  of  section  14(e)  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  certain  laws  of 
the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  tJnlon,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  12,  1960  (74 
Stat.  414  >,  la  amended  by  strlltlng  out 
"Amounts"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  the  foregoing  sentence, 
amounta". 

lb)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  the  flrst  sentence  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  be  Invested 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  bonds  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  or  In 
some  other  safe  bonds,  or  shall  be  Invested  In 
such  other  manner  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  legislature  of  such  State,  subject  to  the 
condition*  that  the  legislature  of  such  State 
shall  require  that  (1)  the  Investment  shall 
yield  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  return, 
fixed  by  the  legislature,  and  (2)  the  principal 
of  any  such  amounts  so  appropriated  shall 
forever  remain  unimpaired." 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  11  OF  MA- 
RINE RESOURCES  AND  ENGINEER - 
mO  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF    1966 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  status  of  the  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1966  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  introduce.  Its  purpose  is  to 
speed  development  of  this  Nation's  ma- 
rine resources  through  support  of  and 
encouragement  to  academic  institutions, 
research  Institutes,  and  laboratories.  The 
program  envisioned  by  this  act  has 
richly  lived  up  to  the  hopes  of  us  who 
sponsored  Its  passage  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  fact,  as  the  oceanology  periodical. 
Undersea  Technology,  reported  in  its 
September  1967  issue,  the  sea-grant  pro- 
gram has  been  "a  smash  hit."  More  than 
400  schools  and  institutions  have  in- 
formed the  OflBce  of  Sea  Grant  Programs 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  that 
they  intend  to  file  proposals.  Robert  Abel, 
head  of  the  program,  has  formed  a  fine 
staff  which  Includes  Harold  Leland 
Goodwin,  formerly  with  NASA:  Robert 


Wildman,  formerly  with  AEC;  and  Ar- 
thur Alexiou,  formerly  with  the  Naval 
Oceanographic  Office.  This  talented  team 
is  moving  effectively  to  implement  the 
broad  mandate  which  the  Congress  pro- 
vided, and  many  excellent  program  pro- 
posals are  already  under  study  by  the 
Sea  Grant  Office  and  its  advisory  panel. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  act  authorized 
funds  for  this  program  for  fiscal  years 
1967-68.  It  is  now  necessary  that  the 
Congress  move  to  continue  this  vital  pro- 
gram on  which  such  a  fine  beginning  has 
been  made. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  request  and  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1966.  This 
bill  has  been  submitted  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  was  reviewed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  stated 
that  it  has  no  objection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
section  by  section  analysis  and  a  letter 
from  Leland  J.  Haworth.  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  the  Vice 
President,  dated  October  18.  1967. 

I  also  intend  to  introduce  tomorrow  a 
bill  differing  from  the  administration 
one  in  that  it  substitutes  specific  figures 
in  lieu  of  the  open  end  authorizations 
approved  by  the  administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
analj'sis  and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2607)  to  amend  title  U 
of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1966,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2607 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Title 
n  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  203(b)(1)  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  815.000.000."  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1970,  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary.". 

(2)  Section  204(d)(1)  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "In 
any  fiscal  year"  each  time  Is  appears  therein. 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  and 
letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pell  are  as 
follows : 

SEcnoNAL  Analysis  and  Explanation  of 
Proposed  Amendments  to  Tttle  II  or  thb 
Marine  Resodrces  and  Encineehino 
Development   Act   op    1966 

1.  Section  203(b)(1)  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  Sea  Grant  Programs  only 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  leaving  further 
appropriations  to  be  authorized  in  the  future. 
Since  the  participants  In  the  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
grams are  asked  to  make  substantial  Invest- 
ments of  their  own,  it  Is  highly  desirable  to 
assure  continuity  of  the  program  in  order  to 
attract  the  right  kind  of  Institutions  and  to 
Induce  them  to  commit  adequate  resoiirces 
and  pyersonnel  of  high  competence  to  their 
projects.    Therefore,    the    proposed    amend- 


ment  of  Section  203(b)(1)    authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

2.  Section  204(d)  (1)  limits  the  application 
of   the   cost   sharing   formula   to   paj-menta 
made  In  each  fiscal  year.  This  Imposes  an 
administrative  obstacle  to  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  program  activities.  It  Is  to  be  ex- 
{>ected  that  the  contributions  by  participants 
will  take  many  different  forms  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  consumed  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  cash  flow  from  the  Foundation.  For 
example,   suppose   a   participant's   contribu- 
tion consists  entirely  of  the  use  of  facilities 
and   the  salaries   of  a   few  permanent  stag 
members   and   that  the   Government  Is  re- 
quested to  provide  funds  for  materials,  sup. 
plies  and  the  salaries  of  summer  employees. 
The   contribution   of   the   p.irtlclpant    being 
necessarily  uniformly  spread  over  the  term 
of  the  project.  It  would  be  purely  fortuitous 
and  very  unlikely  that  the  requirements  for 
materials,  supplies  and  short  term  personnel 
should  arise  In  an  amount  precisely  equal 
to  twice  the  fixed  contribution  of  the  par- 
tlcipant  during  any  given  time  period.  This 
problem  would  be  particularly  acute  It  a  con- 
tract  or  grant  is  awarded   late   In   a  fiscal 
year,  in  time  to  purchase  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  materials  and  supplies  but  with  little 
time  for  the  use  of  facilities  and  the  services 
of  permanent  emp>loyees.  Removal  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  cost  sharing  formula  be 
satisfied  In  each  fiscal  year  would  permit  the 
contributions   of   the   Government   and   the 
participant  to  be  utilized  at  their  most  ef- 
ficient rates  during  the  entire  term  of  the 
grant  or  contract  while  preserving  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
be  shared.  This  would   also  make  unneces- 
sary the  establishment  of  special  accounting 
procedures   and    time   periods    by    both   the 
Government  and   the   participant  to  main- 
tain   a    current    account    of    their    relative 
contributions. 

National  Science  Fodndation, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hitmphxkt, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  herewith  submits  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Title  II  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  In  two  respects. 

The  two  proposed  changes  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing nature: 

(1)  Under  the  existing  Title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions terminate  with  fiscal  year  1968.  In 
accordance  with  policy  guidance  received 
from  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development.  It 
Is  recommended  that  appropriation  authori- 
zations be  provided  for  at  least  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  (1969  and  1970)  In  order  to  give 
Impetus    and    continuity    to    the    program, 

(2)  The  Act  now  provides  that  payments 
In  any  fiscal  year  from  the  Government  shall 
not  exceed  two- thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program.  This  poses  a  technical  difficulty 
of  an  administrative  nature  for  which  legis- 
lative relief  Is  recommended. 

These  matters  are  discussed  further  in  the 
enclosed  Explanation  of  Proposed  Amend- 
ments to  Title  II. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Foundation  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislation  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leland  J.  Haworth, 

Director. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   427 

Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    the 
House-passed  social  security  bill  has  re- 


defined "disability"  so  that  a  person 
could  be  determined  to  be  disabled  only 
if  he  Is  unable  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
substantial  gainful  work  which  exists  in 
the  national  economy  even  though  such 
work  does  not  exist  in  the  general  area 
in  which  he  lives.  The  House  report  cites 
as  its  reason  for  its  new  definition  its 
concern  over  the  way  the  present  defini- 
tion of  disability  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  courts  and  the  effects  of  court  deci- 
sions on  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
ability program.  I  agree  that  the  defini- 
tion of  disability  under  present  law  is  in 
need  of  revision.  However.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  form  this  revision  has  taken.  If 
we  adopt  the  definition  of  disability  as 
set  forth  in  section  156  of  H.R.  12080  we 
will  be  forcing  those  whom  we  seek  to 
assist  to  tear  up  roots  and  seek  employ- 
ment in  areas  removed  from  family, 
friends,  and  associations  that  have  been 
built  over  a  lifetime. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  that  redefines  the  term  dis- 
ability to  include  an  individual  only  if  his 
physical  or  mental  impairment  or  im- 
pairments are  of  such  severity  that  he 
is  not  only  unable  to  do  his  previous  work 
but — and  now  follows  the  language  of 
my  amendment — because  of  such  impair- 
ment or  impairments  is,  as  a  practical 
matter,  unable  to  obtain  in  the  general 
area  in  which  he  lives  any  kind  of  gain- 
ful work  which — considering  his  age,  ed- 
ucation, and  work  experience — he  is  able 
to  perform.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  timendment  (No.  427)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMXNT   no.    428 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12080,  the  omnibus  social 
security  and  welfare  bill  now  pending  hi 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

This  amendment  would  correct  a  long 
overlooked  Inequity  in  the  social  security 
laws,  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

It  would  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  a  mother's  benefits  If  her  child  were 
a  full-time  student  In  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school. 

Presently,  the  surviving  wife  of  a  de- 
ceased worker  Is  entitled  to  receive  a 
mother's  benefit,  provided  she  has  in  her 
care  a  child  of  the  deceased  worker  who 
is  under  age  18  or  who  was  disabled 
before  reaching  that  age.  The  moth- 
er's payment  is  equal  to  75  percent 
of  the  deceased  worker's  full  rate  of  so- 
cial security  benefit.  This  benefit  termin- 
ates when  the  mother  becomes  entitled 
to  widows'  Insurance  benefits  at  age  60, 
or  when  the  deceased  worker's  child  at- 
tains age  18,  unless,  of  course,  the  child 
Is  disabled. 

It  may  occur  that  a  child  who  Is  in 
high  school  and  reaches  age  18  before 
he  completes  his  high  school  education 
may  very  well  have  to  leave  school  In 
order  to  support  his  mother  whose  bene- 
fits cease  on  his  18th  birthday.  Thus, 
the  child  Is  unable  to  complete  his  ed- 
ucation, particularly  where  the  mother 
cannot  find  any  work  to  provide  her  son 
and  herself  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  this 


inequity  and  remove  the  penalty  pres- 
ently imposed  upon  a  mother  and  her 
son  or  daughter  who  wishes  to  complete 
his  education,  but  finds  It  Impossible  to 
do  so.  This  amendment  would  permit  the 
mother  to  continue  to  receive  the  social 
security  benefit  after  her  child  reaches 
age  18.  provided  that  her  son  or  daughter 
is  a  fuU-time  student  in  high  school  or 
elementary  school. 

I  ask  speedy  acceptance  by  the  com- 
mittee and  final  enactment  by  the  full 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  iNo.  428)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  <S.  2530)  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
certain  streams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2466)  to  amend 
section  704  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  following  bUls,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor: 

S.  2589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  retail  Install- 
ment sales  of  consumer  goods  (other  than 
motor  vehicles)  and  services,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2590.  A  bin  to  provide  maximum  finance 
and  other  charges  in  connection  with  retail 
Installment  credit  sales  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

8.2591.  A  bill  to  provide  a  right  to  cancel 
retail  Installment  sales  contracts  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  certain  circumstances; 
and 

S  2592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of  the 
Act  approved  March  3,  1901,  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  enforcement  of  a  security  Interest  In  real 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
pursuant  to  court  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2554)  to  provide 
for  orderly  marketing  of  flat  glass  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  by  afford- 
ing foreign  supplying  nations  a  fair  share 
of  the  growth  or  change  In  the  U.S.  flat 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution — Senate  Res- 
olution 180 — seeking  U.S.  Initiative  to 
assure  United  Nations  Security  Council 
consideration  of  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  BILL  TO 
AMEND  LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND 
HARBOR  WORKERS'  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  wish  to  announce  that  hear- 
ings on  S.  2485,  my  bill  to  amend  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  to  improve  its  bene- 
fits, will  begin  on  Thursday.  November 
16,  1967. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  at  these 
hearings  should  contact  subcommittee 
counsel,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Harris,  In  room 
4230,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


POPULATION  CRISIS  HEARING  ON 
DOMESTIC  FAMILY  PLANNING 
PROGRAMS  SCHEDULED  FOR 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures  has  scheduled  a 
public  hearing  on  S.  1676  and  the  popu- 
lation crisis  for  Thursday.  November  2. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3302, 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  start- 
ing at  10  a.m. 

The  subcommittee  is  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  domestic  family 
programs  which  are  being  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Witnesses  Thursday  will  Include  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  newly  appointed  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Family  Planning 
and  Population,  Katherine  B.  Oettinger, 
and  Oscar  Harkavy,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  who  has  just  completed  a 
study  of  domestic  Federal  population  for 
the  Department.  It  is  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Oettinger  has  testified  before  a  congres- 
sional comanittee  in  her  new  capacity  as 
the  highest  ranking  U.S.  civil  servant 
charged  with  the  direction  of  family 
plSJining  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  witnesses  and  the  text  of  a  news  re- 
lease about  the  hearing  appear  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

There   being   no    objection,   the   ma- 
terial wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
WrrNEsSEs  Before  U.S.  Senate  CoMMmm  on 

Government    Operations,    Subcommittee 

ON  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures.  Hearings  on 

S.    1676.   Room   3302,   New   Senate   Ottzce 

Building.  November  2,  1967,  10  a.m. 

1.  Mrs.  Katherin  B.  Oettinger,  Deputy  As- 
sistant  Secretary   for   Family  Planning   and 
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Population.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  Director.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, HEW. 

2.  Dr.  Philip  R.  tee,*  assistant  secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  HEW. 

3.  Dr.  Gerald  LaVeck,  director.  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment, National  Institutes  of  Health. 
HEW. 

4.  Dr.  Joseph  English,  Director,  Office  of 
Health  Affairs,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

5.  Dr.  Gary  London,  Health  Division,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

6.  Oscar  Harkavy,  PhX>.,  Program  Officer  in 
Charge,  Population  Office,  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion, New  York  City. 

7.  Frederick  S.  Jaffe,  Vice  President  for 
Program  Planning  and  Development.  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Population,  New  York 
City. 

8.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Wishik,  Director,  Division 
of  Program  Development  and  Evaluation.  In- 
stitute orf  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
tematlonal  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Hu- 
man Reproduction,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

OarBNiNO  Sjcnatx  SuBCOMMrmcz  Asks  HEW, 
OEO  To  Describi:  Family  Planning  Pro- 
CKAisa  Ts  Unttk)  States  at  Novembeb  2 
Hearing 

The  federal  government's  financial  sup- 
port of  family  planning  programs  may  sur- 
pass $55  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1968.  The 
Senate  Government  Operations  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  would  like 
to  know  more  about  how  the  money  Is  being 
spent  and  what  is  planned.  Subcommittee 
chairman  Senator  Qruenlng  (D- Alaska)  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  Thursday,  November  2. 
to  examine  domestic  programs,  starting  at 
10   a.m. 

Senator  Qruenlng  believes  U.S.  programs 
should  be  showcases  from  which  other  parts 
of  the  nation  or  other  countries  can  learn. 
He  said  the  Subcommittee  would  also  look 
Into  U.S.  family  planning  expenditures  over- 
seas at  a  subsequent  hearing. 

Witnesses  on  November  2  In  Room  3302 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  building  will  in- 
clude HEW's  newly-appointed  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Family  Planning  and 
Population  Katherlne  B.  Oettlnger  and  Dr. 
Oscar  Harkavy  of  the  Ford  Foundation  who 
has  just  completed  a  study  of  domestic  fed- 
eral population  programs  for  H.E.W.  It  Is 
the  first  time  Mrs.  Oettlnger  has  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee  In  her 
new  capacity  as  the  highest  ranking  U.S. 
civil  servant  charged  with  the  direction  on 
family  planning  policy.  Mrs.  Oettlnger  still 
heads    HEW's   Children's   Bureau. 

The  HEW  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Dr. 
PhUlp  R.  Lee.  assistant  secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  He  will  also  be  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  William  Stewart.  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

The  Subcommittee  will  also  hear  from 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  representa- 
tives Dr.  Joseph  English,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  the  Health  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Gary 
London .  a  member  of  his  staff. 

The  Gruenlng  subcommittee  held  28  public 
hearings  on  the  Population  Crisis  and  8.  1676, 
a  bill  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  birth 
control  Information  upon  request  at  home 
and  overseas,  during  the  89th  Congress.  The 
extended  public  dialogue  appears  to  have 
been  useful  In  opening  up  discussion  and 
encouraging  government  and  private  pro- 
gramming. 

Now  the  subcommittee  wanta  to  determine 
If  the  creation  of  some  new  Jobs  and  some 


new  programs  ha«  created  a  viable  situation 
or  Just  a  growing,  headless  body  without 
proper  direction. 

Gruenlng  and  the  Senate  cosponsors  of  his 
bill  S.  1876  believe  there  should  be  offices  for 
population  to  coordinate  domestic  and  In- 
ternational U.S.  family  planning  programs. 
Gruenlng  thinks  HEW  Is  best  equipped  and 
qualified  to  handle  domestic  programs  while 
the  Department  of  State  could  best  handle 
programs  overseas.  The  offices  for  population 
they  seek  would  be  headed  by  assistant  sec- 
retaries, a  sufficiently  high  governmental 
level  to  be  effective.  Identical  legislation  has 
been  introduced  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  several  members.  Principal  House 
sponsor  this  Congress  and  last  la  Rep.  Morris 
Udall  (D-Arlz.). 

Less  than  two  years  ago  the  Government 
Operations  Sul>commlttee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  called  In  top  level  spokesmen 
from  the  Departments  of  State  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  comment  on 
the  population  problem  and  S.  1676.  The 
Executive  branch  spokesmen  while  not  en- 
dorsing the  bill  agreed  there  was  a  problem. 
However,  since  those  sessions  In  April  1966, 
Important  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
family  planning  progranas  of  the  Executive 
branch  and  the  Congressional  Interest  seems 
to  have  helped. 

The  Department  of  State  now  has  a 
special  assistant  to  Secretary  Rusk  for 
Population  Matters  and  he  has  an  assistant. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  a  new  War  on  Hunger  Office  which  con- 
tains a  Population  Service. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
revised  Its  guidelines  for  family  planning  and 
has  Increased  Its  expenditures  In  this  area 
through  Its  Community  Action  programs 
upon  request  of  the  communities. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  after  Initially  opposing  the  use  of 
titles  In  Its  family  planning  organization  has 
reversed  Itself  and  also  set  up  a  number  of 
Intra-agency  committees  to  work  on  family 
planning  problems. 

This  year  because  more  than  $30  million 
win  be  spent  domestically  on  family  plan- 
ning, the  Gruenlng  Subcommittee  wants  to 
find  out  more  about  the  programs  and  how 
they  are  coordinated. 

Senator  Gruenlng  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  this  month  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  their  historic. 
Joint  scientific  study  on  many  aspects  of 
the  population  problem.  When  represent.i- 
tlves  of  the  Swedish  government  testified  be- 
fore the  Gruenlng  Subcommittee  on  March 
9.  1966.  they  stressed  the  need  for  Interna- 
tional coordination  In  family  planning. 

90th  Congress  Senate  cosponsors  of  S.  1676 
are:  Senators  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  (D- 
Alaska).  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.).  Joseph 
Clark  (D-Pa.),  Peter  H.  Domlnlck  (R-Colo.), 
Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R-Wyo.),  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field (R-Ore).  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.), 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hawall),  Gale  W.  Mc- 
Gee  (D-Wyo.) .  George  McGovem  (D-S.  Dak.) , 
Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.),  Walter  F.  Mondale 
(D-Mlnn.).  Frank  E.  Moss  (D-Utah),  Joseph 
D.  Tydings  (D-Md.).  Ralph  W.  Yarborough 
(D-Tex.),  and  Stephen  M.  Young  (D-Ohlo). 


•Accompanied  by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr., 
director  of  The  Bureau  of  Medicine,  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Office  of  Education. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
Address   by   Senator   Holland   before   the 
62d  Annual  Convention,  Gulf  Intra-Coastal 
Canal  Association,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  Octo- 
ber 30,  1967. 


October  31,  1967 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


October  31,  1967 
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EMPLOYERS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
DENIED  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING ARREST  RECORDS  OF  PRO- 
SPECTTVE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  article  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday, 
October  27,  entitled  "City  Set  To  Limit 
Use  of  Arrest  Data."  This  article  was 
deeply  disturbing  to  me,  and  I  believe  It 
should  be  of  concern  to  the  Congress,  to 
prospective  employers  and  employees, 
and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  gist  of  the  article  was  to  the 
effect  that,  based  upon  recommendations 
of  a  committee  headed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  there  would  shortly  be  an 
administrative  edict  whereby  the  police 
would  be  forbidden  to  release  arrest  rec- 
ords, except  in  cases  which  had  resulted 
in  convictions,  and  further,  that  the 
practice  of  employers  requesting  pro- 
spective employees  to  furnish  them  wltli 
copies  of  their  police  arrest  records  would 
be  discouraged  by  this  limitation  and  by 
the  charge  of  a  fee  for  obtaining  copies 
of  such  police  records. 

For  anyone  familiar  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  arrest 
records,  it  is  well  known  that  It  is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  where 
a  final  disposition  of  an  arrest  Is  noted 
on  the  police  record,  and  that  it  takes 
hours.  If  not  days,  to  trace  through  the 
records  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  ofBce  and 
the  courts,  to  determine  the  final  disposi- 
tion or  present  status  of  a  particular  case. 
This  was  established  In  connection  with 
hearings  on  crime  and  court  congestion 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  conducted  this 
past  summer  incident  to  its  examination 
of  appropriation  requests. 

Of  course,  the  condition  of  the  police 
records  is  a  reflection  on  the  whole 
recordkeeplns;  system  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  city.  Without 
doubt,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
and  coordinated  record  system  should  be 
given  the  highest  priority. 

While  It  is  understandable  that  an  ap- 
plicant might  well  feel  it  unfair  to  have 
to  explain  to  a  prospective  employer  that 
he  had  been  acquitted  of  a  particular 
charge  as  set  forth  on  his  arre.st  record, 
or  that  the  charcre  had  been  dropped — 
the  other  side  of  the  situation,  as  was 
also  developed  at  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, is  this: 

TlTst.  The  average  time  lapse  between 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  a  serious  crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  approximately 
1  year.  Further,  it  is  not  uncommon  that 
the  same  person  will  be  charged  with 
three  or  four  different  felonies  before 
ever  being  tried  on  the  first  offense  and 
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during  this  time,  he  will  be  on  the  street 
on  personal  recognizance  or  on  low  bond, 
and,  accordingly,  be  eligible  to  seek  em- 
ployment. In  other  words,  if  this  regula- 
tion were  put  into  effect,  the  employer 
could  be  considering  the  employment  of  a 
person  charged  with  robbery,  burglary, 
and  dope  addiction,  or  any  other  com- 
bination of  crimes,  and  such  employer 
would  be  barred  from  ha\ing  access  to 
this  information. 

Second.  It  also  was  developed  at  such 
hearings  that  a  verj-  substantial  per- 
centage of  original  arrests  for  felonies 
were  dropped  entirely — "no  papered'  or 
were  reduced  to  misdemeanors,  with  the 
Indication  that  this  sometimes  was  done 
to  reheve  the  burden  on  the  courts  or 
because  the  many  continuances  granted 
had  resulted  in  complaining  witnesses 
failing  to  appear  in  court,  or  because  the 
person  charged  had  pleaded  guilty,  for 
e.xample.  to  one  of  five  serious  charges 
and  the  other  four  were  dropped  by  the 
Government  as  a  practical  expedient. 

If  the  regulation,  as  proposed  by  the 
special  committee  were  put  into  effect, 
it  seems  Inevitable  that  the  employer, 
running  the  risk  of  hiring  a  dangerous 
criminal,  would  merely  eliminate  from 
consideration  anyone  whose  past  record 
he  was  unable  to  fully  determine,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  apparent  objective  of 
this  ill-advised  regulation 

Increased  efforts  should  be  directed  not 
only  toward  improving  the  law-enforce- 
ment records  system,  but  also  to  bringing 
about  the  speedy  trial  of  serious  criminal 
charges — rather  than  to  devising  proce- 
dures whereby  Information  in  records  In- 
dicating involvement  in  serious  crimes 
would  be  denied  prospective  employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  27.   1967  j 

Crry    Set    To    Lmrr    Use    or    Arrest    Data 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

A  special  committee  headed  by  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan  has  recom- 
mended that  police  release  arrest  records 
only  in  cases  that  have  resulted  in  convic- 
tions. However,  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, which  was  represented  on  the 
c  -'mmlttee.  has  refused  to  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Despite  police  opposition,  the  recommen- 
dation is  expected  to  be  made  District  gov- 
e.-nment  policy  in  the  near  future.  The  out- 
going Commissioners  are  known  to  be  anx- 
ious to  implement  the  new  policy  as  one  of 
tiieir  final  official  acts. 

The  new  city  government  headed  by  Mayor 
\V.ilter  Washington  is  reported  to  be  eager 
t  '  solve  the  problem  of  arrest  records  If  the 
C  .mmlssloners  do  not  have  time  to  act  on 
the  issue. 

.•Vs  standard  practice,  many  firms  here  re- 
quire prospective  employes  to  provide  them 
v.ith  a  copy  of  their  police  records.  The  rec- 
ords issued  by  the  Police  Department  Include 
.-.:'.  arrests,  but  do  not  reflect  the  dispositions 
cl  the  cases. 

Civil  rights  organizations  have  long 
charged  that  the  Department's  policy  fosters 
unemployment  and  presumes  the  guilt  of 
persons  even  If  they  are  declared  Innocent  In 
cjurt. 

The  Duncan  committee's  repwrt.  which 
.Iso  recommends  that  no  individual's  record 
be  released  If  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
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his  last,  conviction,  was  sent  to  the  desk  of 
Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner  this  week. 

The  report  contains  a  third  recommenda- 
tion that  would  require  persons  seeking  ar- 
rest records  to  pay  a  fee  to  police.  Committee 
members  were  reported  to  have  made  the 
fee  recommendation  as  a  means  of  discour- 
aging the  use  of  arrest  records  by  employers. 

Sources  said  the  report  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  organizations  represented 
on  the  committee  except  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  committee's  membership  Included 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
city's  Central  Labor  Council  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections. 

As  the  special  committee's  views  took  shape 
in  recent  months,  sources  reported  that  the 
Police  Department  began  Indicating  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  both  administrative  and 
substantive  grounds. 

Inspector  James  J.  McAullffe.  the  police 
representative  on  the  committee,  was  said  to 
object  to  changing  the  current  system  be- 
cause it  would  cause  the  Department  exten- 
sive administrative  difficulty  and  would  re- 
quire extra  staff. 

On  other  occasions.  McAullffe  was  said  to 
argue  that  police  see  no  reason  why  employ- 
ers cannot  accurately  interpret  arrest  records 
in  their  present  form. 

McAullffe  met  regularly  during  the  com- 
mittee's months  of  deliberations  with  his 
superiors  In  the  Department  and  received 
guidance  on  policy  matters  from  them. 

During  their  deliberations,  most  members 
of  the  committee  were  reported  to  be  swayed 
by  three  principal  arguments  advanced  by 
opponents  of  existing  policy.  The  critics 
charged  that: 

Current  arrest  records  create  false  impres- 
sions of  criminality  because  acquittals  and 
dropped  charges  are  not  noted  by  police. 

Such  false  Impressions  are  most  damagmg 
to  Negroes  from  Inner-clty  neighborhoods 
who  are  more  prone  to  arrests  for  minor  in- 
fractions than  are  middle-class  whites — ar- 
rests which  very  often  lead  to  acquittals  and 
dropped  charges. 

Ghetto  residents  are  deterred  from  apply- 
ing for  jobs  if  they  have  any  sirrest  records 
and  are  sent  by  prospective  employers  to  get 
a  transcript. 

As  the  city  moved  to  change  police  policy, 
a  Court  of  General  Session  Judge  yesterday 
ordered  police  not  to  release  the  record  of  a 
defendant  In  a  disorderly  conduct  case  In 
which  the  charges  were  dropped. 


■FAMILY  FARM  WILL  SAVE  AMER- 
ICA"—ARTICLE  BY  LEONARD  KEN- 
FIELD 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
of  the  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Tribune  of  Oc- 
tober 22,  1967.  published  a  feature  story 
on  Leonard  Kenfield,  president  of  the 
Montana  Farmers  Union,  and  his  belief 
that  the  family  farm  will  save  America. 

I  share  his  view  that  we  must  restore 
a  rural-urban  balance  in  our  Nation.  As 
he  stated: 

It  would  cost  far  less  to  help  people  In  the 
rural  areas,  to  help  them  make  a  decent  living 
there,  than  to  bring  them  to  the  cities  and 
stack  them  up  In  tenements  on  welfare 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Family  Farms  Wn,L  Save  America 
(By  Carla  Beck) 

Leonard  Kenfield.  Montana  Farmers  Union 
president,  has  the  capacity  to  view  things  In 


their  relationship  to  other  things  and  in 
their  relative  Importance,  one  to  the  other. 
In  other  words,  he  sees  the  world  In  perspec- 
tive. 

For  Instance,  the  other  day  he  said  that 
he  didn't  think  solving  the  farm  problems 
will  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  cities.  One 
wonders  how  the  two  are  related. 

Kenfield  went  on  to  explain  his  statement 
"Overcrowded  conditlo.ns  In  the  cities  have 
resulted  because  the  cities  are  the  refuge  for 
rural  migrants.  The  cities,  which  are  already 
short  of  schools,  water,  sewerage  plants, 
housing,  health  and  other  facilities,  become 
even  more  short.  The  riots — which  I  cannot 
explain  myself — are  Indications  of  disturb- 
ance and  a  very  unsatisfactory  situation. 
The  Washington  Post  editorialized  some 
time  ago  that  we  were  transferring  the 
problems  of  riu-al  America  to  the  urban 
centers.  It  would  cost  far  less  to  help  people 
In  the  rural  areas,  to  help  them  make  a 
decent  living  there,  than  to  bring  them  to 
the  cities  and  stack  them  up  in  tenements 
on  welfare  programs." 

Kenfield  calls  this  movement  from  farm 
to  city  "one  of  the  largest  human  migrations 
In  history."  Facts  support  his  statement. 
Since  1940,  30  million  have  migrated  out  of 
the  rural  areas  of  America.  Since  1950.  17 
million  have  left  the  farm.  Montana  has 
contributed.  In  1950.  Montana  had  35.000 
farm  and  ranch  operators.  In  1964.  tlicre 
were  27.000.  It  Is  estimated  that  today  23.000 
commercial  operators  are  still  on  state  farms. 
Commercial  Is  the  term  used  to  differentiate 
between  the  serious  farmer  and  the  "hobby" 
farmer. 

This  movement  of  farmers  off  the  land  is 
very  dangerous,  Kenfield  believes.  "Move- 
ment of  people  off  the  land  is  a  condition 
for  revolution.  When  there  are  revolutions 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  redistribution  of  the 
land  is  an  Immediate  goal.  There's  a  basic 
yearning  for  land." 

MacArthurs  land  reform  In  Japan  Is  the 
underpinning  of  that  country's  amazing  re- 
covery from  World  War  II.  Kenfield  said 
The  land  redistribution  there  also  Involved 
fertilizer  grants,  organization  of  cooperatives 
and  making  low  cost  credit  available. 

United  States  aid  to  Venezuela  Is  now  being 
used  to  buy  land  from  plantation  systems — 
the  feudal  domains — to  divide  among  the 
agricultural  workers.  Kenfield  reported  a 
recent  edition  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
relates  how  part  of  the  1,4  billion  dollars 
Uncle  Sam  has  spent  In  bolstering  the  econ- 
omy of  Taiwan  (Formosa i  has  gone  to  re- 
forming agriculture  there  to  establish  the 
family  farm. 

"Few  people  know  our  government  Is  do- 
ing this.  It  seems  to  me  we  need  such  con- 
cern for  agriculture  here.  We  need  to  pro- 
vide such  opportunities  for  our  people,"  Ken- 
field said. 

"Here  In  the  U.S  ,  surplus  money  from 
the  city  is  wrecking  the  rural  economy 
through  the  land  transfers  going  on  now," 
Kenfield  charged. 

"The  young  man  going  into  farming  now- 
adays has  to  marry  a  farmer's  daughter  or 
have  a  father  ready  to  retire."  Kenfield  said, 
"The  land  here  Is  going  to  affiuent  individ- 
uals and  corporations  Interested  In  a  tax 
savings." 

Kenfield  says  the  Farmers  Union  has  an 
Idea  worth  talking  about  In  this  area.  It 
would  have  to  be  a  voluntary  tlUng.  The  pro- 
posal Is  this:  A  farmers'  agency — perhaps  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration — would  be 
authorized  to  become  the  transfer  agency 
for  farm  and  ranch  lands.  When  a  farmer 
or  rancher  wished  to  retire,  he  could  seU  to 
the  agency  at  an  appraised  price  and  take 
his  money  either  In  a  lump  sum.  an  an- 
nuity or  however  he  wants.  A  young  couple 
or  a  young  man  w-ho  wanted  to  go  into  farm- 
ing would  have  available  long  term  credit 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  which  would  enable 
them  to  take  over  a  farm  or  ranch  which  is 
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available.  As  things  stand  now.  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  for  a  young  person  to  go  Into 
agriculture  on  his  own 

This  brought  Kenfleld  to  another  subject, 
the  average  age  of  todays  farmer,  which  Is 
past  50.  "He  Is  farming  more  areas  and 
handling  more  livestock  and  he  suffers  more 
heart  attacks  than  any  other  segment  of  the 
papulation.  Is  It  any  wonder?  Look  at  the 
burden  he  Is  working  under  " 

What  is  worrying  Kenfleld  is  the  growth 
of  the  clty-orlented  corporation  farm  move- 
ment. "Such  corporations,  entirely  unrelated 
to  farming,  are  diversifying  Into  agriculture 
production,  not  only  processing,  but  plant- 
ing and  harvesting.  It  will  be  a  sad  develop- 
ment If  American  agriculture  Is  taken  over 
by  a  few  "General  Motors"  farms.  I  think  this 
concept  of  this  typ«  of  giant  farm  is  a  valid 
one.  In  my  opinion,  this  vast  organization 
will  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  people.  It 
win  be  out  for  profit  on  a  scarcity  basis.  A 
consumer  can  expect  to  pay  $1  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  »3  a  pound  for  steak.  With  that 
kind  of  development,  we'll  have  an  utter 
breakdown  of  rural  communities  and  rural 
sen,lce8,  all  of  which  have  been  damaged  too 
much  already." 

"In  summary,"  he  said,  "to  save  America 
we  must  save  the  family- type  farm  and  ranch 
or  you  could  say  It  In  another  way.  The 
family-type  pattern  of  agriculture  will  save 
America." 

What  does  Kenfleld  define  as  a  family-type 
farm?  It  would  vary  m  size  and  function. 
But  It  would  be  of  sufficient  size.  In  produc- 
tion units,  to  enable  the  family  that  fur- 
nishes the  management  and  most  of  the 
labor  to  maintain  Itself  in  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate American  standard  of  living.  This 
would  Include  paying  all  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, taxes,  wages,  returns  on  investment 
and  a  certain  enough  net  Income  to  enable 
them  to  keep  themselves  In  "health  and 
happlne&B." 

Basically,  the  size  could  be  a  160-acre  dairy 
farm,  a  2,000-acre  wheat  farm,  a  lO.OOO-acre 
sheep  ranch  or  10  acres  of  berries. 

•The  main  criteria  of  the  family  farm  Is 
that  It  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
family  that  works  the  land,  whether  they 
own  It  wholly  or  lease  part  of  it.  The  deci- 
sion making  would  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
farmer,  his  wife  and  family,"  Kenfleld  said, 
Kenfleld  echoed  the  cry  that  farmers  are 
badly  underpaid.  He  said  the  parity  ratio 
between  what  they  have  to  pay  for  supplies, 
goods  and  servlcee  and  what  they  get  for 
what  they  produce  haa  dropped  down  to  73 
per  cent.  This  means  they  are  27  centa  short 
on  every  dollar.  There's  another  aspect  to 
this,  he  said.  It  means  the  farmer  is  sub- 
sidizing the  rest  of  society. 

"Although  It  sounds  redundant,  we  must 
remember  the  American  family  spends  only 
18  per  cent  of  Its  Income  for  food,  the  lowest 
percentage  of  all  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  another  teatament  to  the  efflctency  of 
family-type  agriculture,"  he  reminded. 

Kenfleld  said  a  reversal  of  the  migration 
of  people  from  farms  to  cities  must  be  sought. 
"We  ne«d  more  farmers  because  we  are  facing 
a  serious  food  shortage.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
people,  economlatfl  and  nutritionists,  are 
making  dire  warnings  about  the  results  of 
the  present  race  between  population  growth 
and  the  means  of  providing  food." 

He  said  the  population  In  the  US.  will  pass 
the  200  million  mark  nometlme  this  Decem- 
ber. "A  Senate  committee  found  hunger  In 
almost  every  one  of  the  50  states — from 
serious  cases  of  malnutrition  to  actual  starv- 
ing In  Mississippi," 

Kenfleld's  solution  to  the  food  problem 
In  the  world  Is  two-fold.  First,  he  sees  the 
need  to  step  up  a  Food  for  Peace  program 
as  an  emergency  operation.  But  no  matter 
how  much  American  agrlcultxire  Improves, 
he  said  It  Is  impossible  for  America  to  feed 
the  world. 
So,    secondly.   Kenfleld    would   help    farm 


people  In  the  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions help  themselves.  Sensitive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  people,  Kenfleld  emphasized  that  It 
would  be  bad  to  force  our  specific  ways  of 
doing  things  on  to  other  people,  who,  after 
all,  have  Ideas  themselves.  But  he  sees  tech- 
nical help,  research  and  techniques  as  help- 
ing to  Improve  food  production  throughout 
the  world. 

"We  can  do  more  with  food  than  we  can 
with  guns."  he  said. 

This  quiet,  studious  man,  whose  work  Is  his 
foremost  Interest,  started  his  political  ca- 
reer as  a  voter  for  FDR.  He  was  attracted 
to  the  Farmers  Unl  ^n  movement  by  a  man— 
H.  D.  Rolph.  a  Joplln  farmer  who  was  a 
member  of  Montana's  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  '208  and  'SOs — and  by  the  essen- 
tially democratic  character  of  Farmers  Union 
meetings  he  attended.  He  recognized  the 
movement  was  one  through  which  the  farm- 
ers could  speak  and  act  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. That  was  in  1935, 

A  country  newspaper  editor  In  Texas.  Newt 
Gresham.  had  worked  with  farm  people  and 
knew  of  their  plight.  They  were  short- 
weighted.  Transportation  charges  were  exces- 
sive. Prices  were  low.  Marketing  abuses  were 
rampant  They  couldn't  get  credit.  So  he  and 
his  neighbors  came  up  with  the  Idea  that 
something  more  enduring  than  the  Popullst- 
type  grassroots  organization  was  needed  Be- 
sides knowing  the  techniques  of  production, 
farmers  must  know  what  waa  going  on  in 
the  social,  political  and  economic  spheres 
That  was  In  1902. 

Three  thrusts — cooperation,  legislation  and 
education— became  the  dominant  aspects  of 
the  Farmers  Union,  with  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion. Educator  Kenfleld.  a  teacher  in  a  fam- 
ily of  three  generation  of  homesteaders,  had 
found  his  niche.  Now.  32  years  later,  cooper- 
ation, legislation  and  education  remain  the 
dominant  Interests  of  Kenfleld  and  his  fel- 
low 10.000  Montana  Farmers  Union  families. 
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assignments  by  those  who  do  enroll,  and 
the  utilization  of  their  new  skills  after  en- 
rollees  complete  their  courses. 

Wendell    Chino. 

President. 
W.  E.  McIntosh, 
Resolutions  Committee  Chairman 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  JOB  CORPS  BY 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN INDIANS 

Mr.  METCALF.  zMr.  President,  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
NCAI.  recently  paid  well-desened  trib- 
ute to  the  Job  Corps.  In  a  resolution 
adopted  at  its  convention,  NCAI  called 
on  its  tribal  and  individual  members 
"to  support  the  program  of  Job  Corps 
with  interest,  Involvement,  and  par- 
ticipation." This  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  Job  Corps  is  a  measure  of 
the  success  achieved  not  only  by  Indian 
youth  but  by  all  the  more  than  100,000 
corpsmen  and  corpswomen  who  have 
gained  new  motivation  and  skills  since 
the  program's  inception. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  NCAI  resolution  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Support 
Whereas  the  Job  Corps  was  designed  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (with 
amendments)  to  help  poverty-stricken  youth 
who  have  been  deprived  of  educational  and 
vocational  training  opportunity,  and  does. 
In  fact,  provide  such  opportunity. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  NCAI  in 
convention  assembled  In  Portland,  Oregon 
October  2-fl.  1967.  that  Its  tribal  and  In- 
dividual members  are  urged  to  support  the 
program  of  Job  Corps  with  Interest,  involve- 
ment, and  participation,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  tribes  encour- 
age the  enrollment  of  eligible  Indian  youth 
m  Job  Corps,  the  completion  of  courses  and 


THE  CHURCH  AND  CONSERVATION' 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  October  1967  issue  of  Ameri-  f 
can  Forests  discusses  the  moral  and 
theological  base  of  the  conservation 
movement  and,  especially,  the  views  of 
Prof.  Richard  A,  Baer,  Jr.,  of  Earlham 
College,  as  expressed  in  a  recent  is.sue 
of  Conservation  Catalyst.  This  is  a 
thoughtful  editorial  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi-ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Chuech  and  Conservation 
In  the  current  Issue  of  Gcmscrration  Cai-  i 
alyst,  Professor  Richard  A.  Baer.  Jr..  hazards 
the  prediction  that  "future  generations  will 
sooner  Judge  us  by  what  we  have  done  to 
the  Redwoods,  the  Northern  Cascades  or  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  than  by  our  yearly  out- 
put of  autos  or  electricity." 

Perhaps  more  cheering  in  this  otherwise 
morose  era  Is  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
Americans  are  coming  to  believe  that  Pro- 
fessor Baer  is  100  j^ercent  right — and  they 
are  the  people  who  are  In  a  poslton  to  do 
something  about  It,  not  future  generations,        , 

Professor  Baer's  interesting  article  In  Cat- 
alyst, partly  the  result  of  a  seminar  at  Earl- 
ham  College  where  he  teaches,  has  to  do  with 
the  attitude — or  rather  lack  of  attitude — of 
the  church  In  regard  to  conservation. 

In  demythologlzing  nature.  Dr,  Baer  points 
out.  Israel  divested  nature  of  all  supernat- 
ural qualities.  Unlike  previous  cults  that  re- 
garded nature  as  divine,  Israel  accepted  the 
commission  of  a  single  god  to  "rule  over 
nature  and  subdue  it," 

This  "subdue"  nature  business  has  been  a 
source  of  concern  to  conservationists  for  a 
long  time.  Moreover,  many  believe  the  "sub- 
due" interpretation,  which  has  been  used 
repeatedly  by  apologist*  for  develop.ment, 
may  have  been  a  bit  wide  of  the  mark.  Among 
those  of  this  view  is  Professor  Baer 

"The  symbol  of  man  as  lord  over  nature  is 
a  potentially  dangerous  one,"  Dr,  Baer 
writes,  "Modern  man  has  accepted  freedom 
from  religious  bondage  to  nature"  (in  other 
words  we  do  not  see  the  storm  at  sea,  or  the 
earthquake,  or  drought  as  divine  manifesta- 
tions that  must  be  appeased),  "but  In  his 
freedom  he  has  become  arrogant  and  has 
forgotten  how  much  of  a  part  of  nature  he 
really  Is. '  In  fact,  man  has  gone  so  far  in  the 
opposite  direction  "he  has  treated  nature  as 
possessing  no  intrinsic  value  or  rights  of  its 
own,  and  has  exploited  It  in  whatever  man- 
ner he  chose," 

This  point  of  view  did  no  great  harm  to 
nature  until  comparatively  recent  years  when 
man's  newly-acquired  technological  know- 
how  enabled  him  to  start  subduing  nature 
in  earnest.  Some  compare  modern  man  with  a 
mental  pygmy  mounted  on  a  monstrous 
earth-moving  machine  and  imbued  with  a 
zeal  to  "subdue"  everything  in  hl.s  path.  This 
Is  not  a  pretty  picture  so  far  as  conserva- 
tionists are  concerned. 

But  Professor  Baer  turns  the  tables  on  the 
"subdue"  boys  as  their  belief  relates  to  the 
Bible  by  pointing  out  it  is  not  necessarily  so 
when  one  uses  the  Bible  and  Biblical  history 
for  his  proof    God,  he  says,  took  Jov  In  his 


creation  ol  the  Earth  and  found  it  good.  Nor 
did  he  believe  that  recreation  was  sinful, 
either,  for  did  he  not  form  Leviathan,  the 
great  sea  monster,  "to  play  with?"  There  is 
considerable  evidence  God  may  have  valued 
nature  quite  ap>art  from  its  immediate  im- 
portance to  man.  Furthermore,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  Biblical  man  himself  possessed 
no  strictly  utilitarian  view  of  nature.  Says 
Professor  Baer,  "Modern  man's  ravaging  of 
his  natural  environment  would  have  been 
viewed  by  the  Biblical  writers  as  essentially 
sacrilegious." 

If  the  church  is  to  become  Involved  In  the 
conservation  battle,  and  one  Judges  Profes- 
sor Baer  Is  all  for  it,  the  time  Is  now.  he 
stresses,  Man  today  has  his  all-powerful  tools 
to  subdue  nature.  He  also  has  a  powerful 
tendency  to  Inquire.  "What  good  is  it?"  when 
a  beautiful  tree,  beautiful  river,  beautiful 
mountain,  or  a  beautiful  almost  anything 
stands  in  the  path  of  those  tools.  This  man 
who  asks  "what  good  Is  it?"  Is  the  man  to 
watch  and  who  has  to  be  converted.  The 
church  could  help. 

How?  We  are  all  guilty  of  self  Interest  to  a 
degree.  Self  intciest  "also  shows  Itself  In 
more  tightly  structured  forms,  such  as  bu- 
reaucratic establishment*  and  businesses. 
Facts  and  figures  are  often  distorted  to  offer 
economic  Justification  for  projects  which  Ig- 
nore the  broader  range  of  hvunan  values. 
particularly  aesthetic  values. 

It  is  in  Just  such  situations  of  conflict 
that  the  church  could  play  a  significant 
role."  Professor  Baer  says.  Future  effective 
action  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  based  on 
scientific  know-how  of  which  we  have  great 
quantities.  The  contribution  of  the  church, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  to  challenge 
society  to  re-examine  its  values.  "Just  as 
Israel  demythologlzed  nature  and  thus 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  development  of 
modern  science,  so  the  church  today  needs 
to  dethrone  such  contemporary  gods  as  the 
erroneous  belief  that  progress  can  be  meae- 
ured  only  In  terms  of  the  Gross  National 
Product,"  Professor  Baer  sums  up.  In  brief. 
the  church  could  and  should  be  of  Imniense 
aid  in  helping  man  to  develop  and  define  an 
ethic  of  land  usage. 

Professor  Baer's  statement  would  be  of 
Interest  at  any  time  but  Its  timeliness  at  this 
particular  moment  makes  It  truly  significant. 
There  Is  a  wave  of  conservation  sentiment 
In  the  land.  It  is  reflected  on  every  side. 
Small  but  potent  segments  of  the  public  are 
challenging  business  as  usual  as  regards 
dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon,  power  lines  In 
historic  Pennsylvania,  a  power  plant  on 
Storm  King  Mountain,  the  necessity  for  cut- 
ting timber  in  the  Magruder  Corridor  or  re- 
maining virgin  redwoods,  and  pulling  the 
plug  on  Everglades  National  Park.  These 
small  groups  are  demanding  alternatives  to 
these  proposals.  They  do  not  say  the  public 
should  be  denied  power  or  whatever  or  that 
science  is  a  monster:  they  do  ask  all  possible 
alternatives  to  these  proposals  be  explored 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  not  been  so 
explored. 

These  people  are  potent  but  they  are  few 
in  number.  They  take  It  seriously  when  they 
read  aloud  on  Sundays  the  rather  terrifying 
creed  of  the  church  that  ".  .  .  we  have  left 
undone  those  things  we  should  have  done." 
The  conservation  movement  Itself,  which 
thinks  It  is  a  lot  more  Important  than  It 
actually  is,  is  also  too  thinly  manned.  It 
needs  help  and  it  deserves  help  that  must 
come  from  a  truly  converted  public.  That  the 
church  could  and  should  be  a  powerful  force 
In  this  conversion  process  is  self  evident  if 
It  truly  comes  to  grips  with  the  subject  on 
Professor  Baer's  terms. 

While  Professor  Baer  doesn't  put  It  in  Just 
these  terms,  what  he  Is  actually  saying  Is 
that  "God  Is  a  conservationist,"  Quite  so 
When  one  stops  and  thinks  about  It.  how 
could  He  be  otherwise?  Just  take  a  look  at 


the  fall  foliage  In  your  neighborhood  and  be 
convinced. 

J,  B,C, 


PROGRAMS    FOR    THE    AGING    TO 
MEET  MANPOWER  PROBLEM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  by  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune  on  October  8  calls  attention  to 
a  manpower  problem  that  is  bound  to 
become  critical  within  the  next  5  years. 

In  that  length  of  time,  35,000  lawyers. 
3.000  dieticians,  18,000  college  professors. 
12,000  social  workers,  11,000  librarians, 
32,000  physicians,  43.000  registered 
nurses,  and  many  thousands  of  school- 
teachers are  going  to  retire  in  this 
countrj'. 

The  editorial  attributes  these  figures  to 
Allen  M.  A.  Buckingham,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's regional  office  at  Denver. 

While  these  people  retire,  all  of  us  In  the 
helping  services  are  crying  for  more  help — 

Mr.  Buckingham  said  at  a  recent  con- 
ference on  social  welfare  in  Butte.  Mont. 

Manpower  is  one  of  the  biggest  social 
problems  we  lace. 

He  suggested  an  accelerated  program 
to  make  use  of  the  talents  of  older  per- 
sons, and  he  recommended  planning  now 
to  relate  the  needs  of  older  citizens  with 
the  communities  In  which  they  live. 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  observes  that 
my  State  of  Montana  has  made  a  fair 
start  on  a  program  for  the  aging.  I  am 
grateful  to  have  its  views  and  its  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Buckingham's  speech.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Scrap  Metal  oe  Golden  Ingots? 

Senior  citizens  are  Uuly  golden  ingots,  ac- 
cording to  Allen  M.  A.  Buckingham  of  Den- 
ver, regional  representative  on  aging  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Mining  and  bringing  resources  of  senior 
citizens  to  the  surface  is  not  always  easy  and 
some  of  the  nuggets  seem  to  become  loet  In 
the  smelting  processes  of  our  modern  society, 
Buckingham  contends. 

In  a  talk.  "Scrap  Metal  or  Golden  Ingote?" 
which  he  presented  at  the  recent  Montana 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare  at  Butte,  Buck- 
ingham emphasized  there  Is  a  great  potential 
in  the  senior  citizens. 

During  the  next  five  years,  the  following 
win  retire,  he  said:  35.000  lawyers,  3.000  dieti- 
cians, 18.000  college  profeeeors.  12.000  social 
workers,  11,000  librarians,  32,000  phj-alclans, 
43,000  registered  nurses  and  many  thousands 
of  school  teachers, 

'While  these  people  retire,  all  of  us  In  the 
helping  services  are  crying  for  more  help," 
Buckingham  said,  "Manpower  Is  one  of  the 
biggest  social  problems  we  face." 

Buckingham  said  there  surely  are  ways  of 
using  retired  talents  on  a  part-time  employed 
or  volimteer  betsls. 

Attitudes  toward  aging  are  changing  in  a 
positive  direction,  he  said. 

Aging  Is  relatively  new  to  our  society, 
Buckingham  pointed  out.  In  1900  the  average 
person  could  expect  2''j  years  of  retirement; 
today  he  can  expect  15  years  of  retirement. 

Aging  Is  now  regarded  as  a  kind  of  social 
disease  rather  than  a  disease  process  as  It 
used  to  be,  he  explained. 

Complimenting   Montana   for   being   con- 


scious of  its  rich  resources  in  the  state's 
senior  citizens,  Buckingham  called  for  an 
accelerated  program  to  take  advantage  of  the 
talents  of  older  persons.  He  strongly  recom- 
mended comprehensive  planning  to  relate 
the  needs  of  our  golden  ingots  to  the  total 
community  and  its  needs. 

Montana  has  made  a  fair  start  on  a  pro- 
gram for  the  aging.  The  state  can  brighten 
its  reputation  as  the  "Treasure  State"  If  It 
regards  Its  senior  citizens  as  golden  ingots 
rather  than  as  scrap  metal. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Edi- 
torial Projects  for  Education,  a  non- 
profit organization  associated  with  the 
American  Alumni  Council,  has  prepared 
a  detailed  account  of  the  role  and  impact 
that  Federal  funds  have  had  in  higher 
education.  The  report  is  entitled:  "Amer- 
ica's College  and  Universities,  Recipients 
of  Billions  in  Federal  Funds,  Have  a  New 
Relationship:  Life  With  Uncle."  This  re- 
port has  appeared  in  various  alumni 
publications  as  a  special  insert. 

The  relationship  between  higher 
education  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  growing  steadily  during  the 
years.  The  complexity  of  this  relation- 
ship and  problems  which  tend  to  weaken 
the  partnerstiip  are  openly  considered. 
Since  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  seek  to  refine  and  im- 
prove our  communication  in  this  area. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  higher 
education  as  it  affects  the  lives  of  all  of 
us,  and  the  completeness  of  this  report. 
I  call  this  timely  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America's  Colleges  and  Universitixs  Recip- 
ients   or    Billions    in     Federal    Fcnds, 

Have    a    New    Relationship:    Lite    With 

Uncxe 

What  would  happen  if  all  the  Federal  dol- 
lars now  going  to  America's  colleges  and 
universities  were  suddenly  withdrawn? 

The  president  of  one  university  pondered 
the  question  briefly,  then  repUed:  "Well, 
first,  there  would  be  this  very  loud  sucking 
sound.  " 

Indeed  there  would.  It  would  be  heard  from 
Berkeley's  gates  to  Harvard's  yard,  from 
Colby.  Maine,  to  Kllgore.  Texas.  And  In  Its 
wake  would  come  shock  waves  that  would 
rock  the  entire  establishment  of  American 
higher  education. 

No  institution  of  higher  learning,  regard- 
less of  its  size  or  remoteness  from  Washing- 
ton, can  escape  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
government's  Involvement  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Of  the  2,200  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  the  United  States,  about  1.800 
participate  in  one  or  more  Federally  sup- 
ported or  sponsored  programs.  (Even  an  In- 
stitution which  receives  no  Federal  dollars  is 
affected — for  It  must  compete  for  faculty, 
students,  and  private  dollars  with  the  insti- 
tutions that  do  receive  Federal  funds  for 
such  things.) 

Hence,  although  hardly  anyone  seriously 
believes  that  Federal  spending  on  the  cam- 
pus Is  going  to  stop  or  even  decrease  signifi- 
cantly, the  possibility,  however  remote,  la 
enough  to  send  shivers  down  the  nation's 
academic  backbone.   Colleges    and    unlversi- 
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ties  operate  on  such  tight  budgets  that  even 
a  relatively  slight  ebb  In  the  flow  of  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  serious.  The  fiscal  belt- 
tigbtenlng  In  Washington,  caused  by  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  the  threat  of  Inflation, 
has  already  brought  a  financial  squeeze  to 
some  institutions. 

A  lock  at  what  would  happen  If  aU  Federal 
dollars  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  col- 
leges and  universities  may  be  an  exercise 
in  Che  absurd,  but  it  dramatizes  the  depth 
of  government  involvement; 

The  nation's  undergraduates  would  lose 
more  than  800.000  scholarshlpe.  loans,  and 
work-study  grants,  amounting  to  well  over 
SSOOmilliOD. 

Colleges  and  universities  would  lose  some 
82  billion  which  now  supports  research  on 
the  campuses.  Consequently  some  50  per  cent 
of  America's  science  faculty  members  would 
be  without  support  for  their  research  They 
would  lose  the  summer  salaries  which  they 
have  come  to  depend  on — and.  in  some  cases, 
they  would  lose  jsart  of  their  salaries  for  the 
other  nine  months,  as  well. 

The  big  government-owned  research  labo- 
ratoriee  which  several  universities  operate 
under  contract  would  be  cloeed.  Although 
this  might  end  some  management  headaches 
for  the  universities.  It  would  also  deprive 
thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  of 
employment  and  the  Institutions  of  several 
million  dollars  in  overhead  reimbursements 
and  fees. 

The  newly  established  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arte  and  Humanities — for  which 
faculties  have  waited  for  years — would  col- 
lapse before  its  first  grants  were  spent. 

Planned  or  partially  constructed  college 
and  university  buildings,  costing  roughly 
$2  5  billion,  would  be  delayed  or  abandoned 
al  tost  ether. 

Many  of  our  most  eminent  universities 
and  medical  schools  would  find  their  annual 
budgets  sharply  reduced — In  some  cases  by 
more  than  50  per  cent.  And  the  68  land-grant 
institutions  would  lose  Federal  institutional 
support  which  they  have  been  receiving  since 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Major  parts  of  the  anti-poverty  program, 
the  new  OI  Bill,  the  Peace  Corp>e,  and  the 
many  other  programs  which  call  for  spending 
on  the  campuses  would  founder. 

The  Federal  Ooverrmient  is  now  the  "Big 
Spender"  In  the  academic  world.  Last  year. 
Washington  spent  more  money  on  the  na- 
tion's camptises  than  did  the  50  state  gov- 
ernments combined.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  alone  8p>ent  more  on  educational 
and  research  projects  than  any  one  state 
allocated  for  higher  education.  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  also  a  Federal  agency, 
awarded  more  funds  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties than  did  all  the  business  corporations  in 
America.  And  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's 
annual  expenditure  in  higher  education  of 
81.2  billion  far  exceeded  all  gifts  from  private 
foundations  and  alumni.  The  85  billion  or  so 
that  the  Federal  government  will  spend  on 
campuses  this  year  constitutes  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  higher  education's  total  budget. 

About  half  of  the  Federal  funds  now  going 
to  academic  Institutions  support  research 
and  research-related  activities — and,  in  most 
cases,  the  research  is  in  the  sciences.  Most 
often  an  individual  scholar,  with  his  institu- 
tion's blessing,  applies  directly  to  a  Federal 
agency  for  funds  to  support  bis  work.  A  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  for  example,  might  apply 
to  the  National  Science  F\)undatlon  for  funds 
to  pay  for  salaries  (part  of  his  own.  his  col- 
laborators', and  his  research  technicians'). 
equipment,  graduate-student  stipends,  trav- 
el, and  anything  else  he  could  justify  as  es- 
sential to  his  work.  A  panel  of  his  scholarly 
peers  from  colleges  and  universities,  assem- 
bled by  NSF,  meets  periodically  in  Washing- 
ton to  evaluate  his  and  other  applications. 
If  the  panel  members  approve,  the  professor 
usually  receives  his  grant  and  his  college  or 


university  receives  a  {percentage  of  the  total 
amount  to  meet  its  overhead  costs.  (Under 
several  Federal  programs,  the  Institution  it- 
self can  request  funds  to  help  construct 
buildings  and  grants  to  strengthen  or  Initiate 
research  programs.) 

The  other  half  of  the  Federal  government's 
expenditure  In  higher  education  is  for  stu- 
dent aid.  for  books  and  equipment,  for  class- 
room buildings,  laboratories,  and  dormitories, 
for  overseas  projects,  and — recently,  in  mod- 
est amounts— for  the  genera!  strengthening 
of  the  institution. 

There  Is  almost  no  Federal  agency  which 
does  not  provide  some  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation. And  there  are  few  activities  on  a 
campus  that  are  not  eligible  for  some  kind 
of  government  aid. 

Clearly  our  colleges  and  universities  now 
depend  so  heavily  on  Federal  funds  to  help 
pay  for  salaries,  tuition,  research,  construc- 
tion, and  operating  costs  that  any  signifi- 
cant decline  In  Federal  support  would  dis- 
rupt the  whole  enterprise  of  American 
higher  education. 

To  some  educators,  this  dependence  is  a 
threat  to  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  colleges  and  universities.  "It  is 
unnerving  to  know  that  our  system  of  higher 
education  is  highly  vulnerable  to  the  whims 
and  fickleness  of  politics,"  says  a  man  who 
has  held  high  positions  both  In  government 
and  on  the  campus. 

Others  minimize  the  hazards.  Public  Insti- 
tutions, they  point  out.  have  always  been 
vulnerable  In  this  sense — yet  look  how  they've 
flourished.  Congressmen,  in  fact,  have  been 
conscientious  in  their  approach  to  Federal 
support  of  higher  education:  the  problem  is 
that  standards  other  than  those  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  could  become  the  de- 
termining factors  in  the  nature  and  direction 
of  Federal  support.  In  any  case,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  all  academic  institutions  depend 
on  the  good  will  of  others  to  provide  the 
support  that  insures  freedom,  McOeorge 
Bundy,  before  he  left  the  White  House  to 
head  the  Ford  Foundation,  said  flatly: 
"American  higher  education  is  more  and  not 
less  free  and  strong  because  of  Federal 
funds,"  Such  funds,  he  argued,  actually  have 
enhanced  freedom  by  enlarging  the  op- 
portunity of  Instltutloiis  to  act;  they  are 
no  more  tainted  than  are  dollars  from  other 
sources:  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
allocated  Is  closed  to  academic  tradition  than 
is  the  case  with  nearly  all  other  major  sources 
of  funds. 

The  Issue  of  Federal  control  notwithstand- 
ing. Federal  support  of  higher  education  Is 
taking  Its  place  alongside  mlllUry  budgets 
and  farm  subsidies  as  one  of  the  govern- 
ment's essential  activities.  All  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  such  Is  the  public's  will.  Education 
has  always  had  a  special  worth  in  this  coun- 
try, and  each  new  generation  sets  the  valu- 
ation higher.  In  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  on 
national  goals,  Americans  listed  education  as 
having  first  priority.  Governors,  state  legis- 
lators, and  Congressmen,  ever  sensitive  to 
voter  attitudes,  are  finding  that  the  Improve- 
ment of  education  Is  not  only  a  noble  issue 
on  which  to  stand,  but  a  winning  one. 

The  Increased  Federal  Interest  and  8upp>ort 
reflect  another  fact:  the  government  now 
relies  as  heavily  on  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  the  Institutions  do  on  the  govern- 
ment. President  Johnson  told  an  audience 
at  Princeton  last  year  that  In  "almost  every 
field  of  concern,  from  economics  to  national 
security,  the  academic  community  has 
become  a  central  Instrument  of  public  policy 
In  the  United  States." 

Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (an  organization  which 
often  speaks  In  behalf  of  higher  education;, 
agrees.  "Our  history  attests  to  the  vital  role 
which  colleges  and  universities  have  played 
in  assuring  the  nation's  security  and  progress, 
and  our  present  circumstances  magnify 
rather    than    diminish    the    role."    he    says. 


"Since  the  final  responsibility  for  our  col- 
lective security  and  welfare  can  reside  only  in 
the  Federal  government,  a  close  partnership 
between  government  and  higher  education 
is  essential.  ' 

The  partnership  Indeed  exists.  As  a  report 
of  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chem- 
ists has  said,  "the  condition  of  mutual  de- 
pendence between  the  Federal  government 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  re- 
search Is  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
significant  developments  of  our  time." 

Directly  and  Indirectly,  the  partnership  has 
produced  enormous  benefits.  It  has  played 
a  central  role  In  this  country's  progress  in 
science  and  technology— and  hence  has  con- 
tributed to  our  national  security,  our  high 
standard  of  living,  the  lengthening  life  span, 
our  world  leadership.  One  analysis  credits 
to  education  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
growth  in  economic  productivity  In  recent 
years. 

Despite  such  benefits,  some  thoughtful  ob- 
servers are  concerned  about  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  government-campus  part- 
nership. They  are  asking  how  the  flood  of 
Federal  funds  will  alter  the  traditional  mis- 
sions of  higher  education,  the  time-honored 
responsibility  of  the  states,  and  the  flow  of 
private  funds  to  the  campuses.  They  wonder 
If  the  give  and  take  between  equal  partners 
can  continue,  when  one  has  the  money  and 
the  other  "only  the  brains." 

Problems  already  have  arisen  from  the 
dynamic  and  complex  relationship  between 
Washington  and  the  academic  world.  How 
serious  and  complex  such  problems  can  be- 
come Is  illustrated  by  the  current  controversy 
over  the  concentration  of  Federal  research 
funds  on  relatively  few  campuses  and  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country. 

The  problem  grew  out 'of  World  War  11, 
when  the  government  turned  to  the  campuses 
for  desperately  needed  scientific  research. 
Since  many  of  the  best-known  and  most 
productive  scientists  were  working  in  a  dozen 
or  so  Institutions  In  the  Northeast  and  a 
few  In  the  Midwest  and  California,  more 
than  half  of  the  Federal  research  funds  were 
spent  there,  (Most  of  the  remaining  money 
went  to  another  50  universities  with  re- 
search and  graduate  training, ) 

The  wartime  emergency  obviously  Justified 
this  concentration  of  funds.  When  the  war 
ended,  however,  the  lopsided  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  did  not.  In  fact.  It 
has  continued  right  up  to  the  present,  with 
29  institutions  receiving  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  Federal  research  dollars. 

To  the  Institutions  on  the  receiving  end, 
the  situation  seems  natural  and  proper.  They 
are.  after  all.  the  strongest  and  most  pro- 
ductive research  centers  In  the  nation  The 
government,  they  argue,  has  an  obligation 
to  spend  the  public's  money  where  It  will 
yield  the  highest  return  to  the  nation 

The  less-favored  Institutions  recognize  this 
obligation,  too.  But  they  maintain  that  it  is 
equally  Important  to  the  nation  to  develop 
new  institutions  of  high  quality — yet,  with- 
out financial  help  from  Washington,  the  sec- 
ond- and  third-rank  institutions  will  remain 
Just  that. 

In  late  1965  President  Johnson,  In  a  memo- 
randum to  the  heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  acknowledged  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  scientific  excellence  in  the 
Institutions  where  it  now  exists.  But.  he  em- 
phasized. Federal  research  funds  should  also 
be  used  to  strengthen  and  develop  new  cen- 
ters of  excellence.  Last  year  this  "spread  the 
wealth"  movement  gained  momentum,  as  a 
number  of  agencies  stepped  up  their  efforts 
to  broaden  the  distribution  of  research 
money.  The  Department  of  Defense,  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  bigger  purchasers  of  re- 
search, designated  818  million  for  this 
academic  year  to  help  about  50  widely  scat- 
tered institutions  develop  into  high-grade 
research  centers.  But  with  economics  Induced 
by  the  war  In  Vietnam,  It  is  doubtful  whether 
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enough  money  will  be  available  In  the  near 
future  to  end  the  controversy. 

Eventually,  Congress  may  have  to  act.  In 
so  doing.  It  is  almost  certain  to  displease,  and 
perhaps  hurt,  some  Institutions,  To  the 
pessimist,  the  situation  is  a  sign  of  troubled 
times  ahead.  To  the  optimist.  It  Is  the  demo- 
cratic process  at  work. 

Recent  student  demonstrations  have 
dramatized  another  problem  to  which  the 
partnership  between  the  government  and  the 
campus  has  contributed:  the  relative  em- 
phasis that  is  placed  on  research  and  on  the 
teaching  of  undergraduates. 

Wisconsin's  Representative  Henry  Reuss 
conducted  a  Congressional  study  of  the  slt- 
■.'.atlon.  Subsequently  he  said:  "University 
teaching  has  become  a  sort  of  poor  relation  to 
research.  I  don't  quarrel  with  the  goal  of 
excellence  In  science,  but  It  Is  pursued  at  the 
expense  of  another  Important  goal — excel- 
lence of  teaching.  Teaching  suffers  and  Is  go- 
ing to  suffer  more." 

The  problem  Is  not  limited  to  universities. 
It  is  having  a  pronounced  effect  on  the 
smaller  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  women's  col- 
leges, and  the  junior  colleges — all  of  which 
have  as  their  primary  function  the  teaching 
of  undergraduates.  To  offer  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation, the  colleges  must  attract  and  retain 
a  first-rate  faculty,  which  In  turn  attracts 
good  students  and  financial  support.  But 
undergraduate  colleges  can  rarely  compete 
with  Federally  supported  universities  In  fac- 
ulty salaries,  fellowship  awards,  research  op- 
portunities, and  plant  and  equipment.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  best  undergraduate 
colleges  says:  "When  we  do  get  a  young 
scholar  who  skillfully  combines  research  and 
teaching  abilities,  the  universities  lure  him 
from  us  with  the  promise  of  a  high  salarj-. 
light  teaching  duties,  frequent  leaves,  and 
almost  anything  else  he  may  want." 

Leland  Haworth,  whose  National  Science 
Foundation  distributes  more  than  8300  mil- 
lion annually  for  research  activities  and 
graduate  programs  on  the  campuses,  dis- 
agrees. "I  hold  little  or  no  brief,"  he  says,  "for 
the  allegation  that  Federal  support  of  re- 
search has  detracted  seriously  from  under- 
graduate teaching.  I  dispute  the  contention 
heard  in  some  quarters  that  certain  of  our 
major  universities  have  become  giant  re- 
search factories  concentrating  on  Federally 
sponsored  research  projects  to  the  detriment 
of  their  educational  functions."  Most  univer- 
sity scholars  would  probably  support  Mr.  Ha- 
worth's  contention  that  teachers  who  con- 
duct research  are  generally  better  teachers, 
and  that  the  research  enterprise  has  Infused 
science  education  with  new  substance  and 
vitality. 

To  get  perspective  on  the  problem,  com- 
pare university  research  today  with  what  it 
W.1S  before  World  War  II.  A  prominent  physi- 
cist calls  the  prewar  days  "a  horse-and-buggy 
period."  In  1930.  colleges  and  universities 
spent  less  than  $20  million  on  scientific  re- 
se.irch.  and  that  came  largely  from  private 
'oundatlons.  corporations,  and  endowment 
income.  Scholars  often  built  their  equipment 
'■'■f  m  Ingeniously  adapted  scraps  and  spare 
machine  parts.  Graduate  students  considered 
It  compensation  enough  just  to  be  allowed 
to  participate. 

Some  three  decades  and  8125  billion  later, 
there  Is  hardly  an  academic  scientist  who 
does  not  feel  pressure  to  get  government 
ftmds.  The  chairman  of  one  leading  biology 
dep.utment  admits  that  "If  a  young  scholar 
doesn't  have  a  grant  when  he  comes  here,  he 
had  better  get  one  within  a  year  or  so  or 
he's  out;  we  have  no  funds  to  support  his 
research." 

Considering  the  large  amounts  of  money 
<i'..illable  for  research  and  graduate  training, 
.^:ic!  recognizing  that  the  publication  of  re- 
search findings  Is  still  the  primary  criterion 
•  '•r  academic  promotion,  it  is  not  surprising 
th,n  the  faculties  of  most  universities  spend 


a  substantial  part  of  their  energies  In  those 
activities. 

Federal  agencies  are  looking  for  ways  to 
ease  the  problem  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, for  example,  has  set  up  a  new  pro- 
gram which  will  make  grants  to  undergradu- 
ate colleges  for  the  improvement  of  science 
Instruction. 
More  help  will  surely  be  forthcoming. 
The  fact  that  Federal  funds  have  been  con- 
centrated In  the  sciences  has  also  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  on  colleges  and  universities. 
In  many  institutions,  faculty  members  in  the 
natural  sciences  earn  more  than  faculty 
members  in  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences; they  have  better  facilities,  more  fre- 
quent leaves,  and  generally  more  influence  on 
the  campus. 

The  government's  support  of  science  can 
also  disrupt  the  academic  balance  and  In- 
ternal priorities  of  a  college  or  university. 
One  president  explained: 

"Our  highest-priority  construction  project 
was  a  *3  million  building  for  our  humanities 
departments.  Under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act.  we  could  expect  to  get  a  third 
of  this  from  the  Federal  government.  This 
would  leave  82  million  for  us  to  get  from 
private  sources. 

"But  then,  under  a  new  government  pro- 
gram, the  biology  and  psychology  faculty 
decided  to  apply  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  for  $1.5  million  for  new  faculty 
members  over  a  period  of  five  years.  These 
additional  faculty  people,  however,  made  It 
necessary  for  us  to  go  ahead  Immediately 
with  our  plans  for  a  $4  million  science  build- 
ing— so  we  gave  if  the  No.  1  priority  and 
moved  the  humanities  building  down  the 
list. 

'We  could  finance  half  the  science  build- 
ing's cost  with  Federal  funds.  In  addition. 
the  scientists  pointed  out.  they  could  get 
several  training  grants  which  would  pro- 
vide stipends  to  graduate  students  and  tui- 
tion to  our  Institution. 

"You  see  what  this  meant?  Both  needs 
were  valid — those  of  the  himianltles  and 
those  of  the  sciences.  For  82  million  of  pri- 
vate money.  I  could  either  build  a  83  mil- 
lion humanities  building  or  I  could  build  a 
$4  million  science  building,  get  81.5  million 
for  additional  faculty,  and  pick  up  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  training  grants. 
Elther-or.  not  both." 

The  president  could  have  added  that  If  the 
scientists  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
applying  to  NIH,  they  might  well  have  gone 
to  another  Institution,  taking  their  research 
grants  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  academic  marketplace, 
it  was  unlikely  that  the  humanities  scholars 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  similar  mobility. 
The  case  also  illustrates  why  academic 
administrators  sometimes  complain  that 
Federal  support  of  an  individual  faculty 
member's  research  projects  casts  their  in- 
stitution In  the  Ineffectual  role  of  a  legal 
middleman,  prompting  the  faculty  member 
to  feel  a  greater  loyalty  to  a  Federal  agency 
than  to  the  college  or  university. 

Congress  has  moved  to  lessen  the  disparity 
between  support  of  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences  on  the  one  hand  and  support 
of  t^e  physical  and  biological  sciences  on 
the  other.  It  established  the  National  Foun- 
dation lor  the  Arts  and  Humanities — a  move 
which,  despite  a  pitifully  small  first-year 
allocation  of  funds,  offers  some  encourage- 
ment. And  close  observers  of  the  Washing- 
ton scene  predict  that  the  social  sciences, 
which  have  been  receiving  some  Federal  sup- 
port, are  destined  to  get  considerably  more 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Efforts  to  cope  with  such  difficult  problems 
must  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  background  of  the  government- 
campus  partnership.  But  this  presents  a 
problem  In  itself,  for  one  encounters  a  welter 
of  conflicting  statistics,  contradictory  Infor- 
mation, and  wide  differences  of  honest  opin- 


ion. The  task  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  situation  continu- 
ally changes.  And — the  ultimate  complica- 
tion— there  is  almost  no  uniformity  or  co- 
ordination in  the  Federal  government's  nu- 
merous programs  affecting  higher  education. 
Each  of  the  50  or  so  agencies  dispensing 
Federal  funds  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  responsible  for  Its  own  program, 
and  no  single  Federal  agency  supervises  the 
entire  enterprise.  (The  creation  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  In  1962  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  relationships.  But  so  far  there  has 
been  little  significant  improvement.)  Even 
within  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  respon- 
sibility for  the  government's  expenditures 
on  the  campuses  is  scattered  among  several 
committees. 

Not  only  does  the  lack  of  a  coordinated 
Federal  program  make  it  difllcult  to  find  a 
clear  definition  of  the  government's  role  In 
higher  education,  but  It  also  creates  a  num- 
ber of  problems  both  in  Washington  and  on 
the  campuses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  example, 
has  had  to  wrestle  with  several  uncoordi- 
nated, duplicative  Federal  science  budgets 
and  with  different  accounting  systems  Con- 
gress, faced  with  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  keeping  Informed  about  the  esoteric  world 
of  science  in  order  to  leigslate  intelligently. 
finds  It  difficult  to  control  and  direct  the 
fast-growing  Federal  Investment  in  higher 
education.  And  the  Individual  government 
agencies  are  forced  to  make  policy  decisions 
and  to  respond  to  political  and  other  pres- 
sures without  adequate  or  consistent  guide- 
lines from  above. 

The  colleges  and  universities,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  negotiate  the  maz«  of  Federal 
bureaus  with  consummate  skill  if  they  are 
to  get  their  share  of  the  Federal  largesse.  If 
they  succeed,  they  must  then  cope  with 
mountains  of  paperwork,  disparate  systems 
of  accounting,  and  volumes  of  regulations 
that  differ  from  agency  to  agency  Consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  financial  rewards  at 
stake,  the  Institutions  have  had  no  choice 
but  to  enlarge  their  administrative  staffs  ac- 
cordingly, adding  people  who  can  handle  the 
business  problems,  wrestle  with  paperwork, 
manage  grants  and  contracts,  and  untangie 
legal  snarls.  College  and  university  presidents 
are  constantly  looking  for  competent  aca- 
demic administrators  to  prowl  the  Federal 
agencies  In  search  of  programs  and  opptM'tu- 
nltles  In  which  their  Institutions  can  profit- 
ably participate 

The  latter  group  of  people,  whom  the  press 
calls  "university  lobbyists,"  has  been  growing 
In  number.  At  least  a  dozen  institutions  now 
have  full-time  representatives  working  In 
Washington.  Many  more  have  m«nbers  of 
their  administrative  and  academic  staffs 
shuttling  to  and  from  the  capital  to  nego- 
tiate Federal  grants  and  contracts,  cultivate 
agency  personnel,  and  try  to  Influence 
legislation.  Still  other  Institutions  have  en- 
listed the  aid  of  qualified  alvimnl  or  trustees 
who  happen  to  live  In  Washington, 

The  lack  of  a  uniform  Federal  policy  pre- 
vents the  clear  statement  of  national  goals 
that  might  give  direction  to  the  governments 
Investments  In  higher  education.  This  takes 
a  toll  in  effectiveness  and  consistency  and 
tends  to  produce  contradictions  and  con- 
flicts The  teachlng-versus-research  contro- 
versy Is  one  example. 

President  Johnson  provided  another  Last 
summer,  he  publicly  asked  If  the  country  Is 
really  getting  Its  money'i-  worth  from  its  sup- 
port of  scientific  research.  He  Implied  that 
the  time  may  have  come  to  apply  more 
widely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  the 
knowledge  that  Federally  sponsored  medical 
research  had  produced  In  recent  years  A  wave 
of  apprehension  spread  through  the  medical 
schools  when  the  President's  remarks  were 
reported.  The  Inference  to  be  drawn  was  that 
the  Federal  funds  supporting  the  elaborate 
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research  effort,  built  at  the  urging  of  the 
government,  might  now  be  diverted  to  actual 
medical  care  and  treatment.  Later  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  John 
W.  Gardner,  tried  to  lay  a  calming  hand  on 
the  medical  scientists'  fevered  brows  by  mak- 
ing a  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Healths  commitment  to  basic 
research.  But  the  apprehenslveness  remains. 
Other  events  suggest  that  the  2o-year 
honeymoou  of  science  and  the  government 
may  be  ending.  Connecticut's  Congressman 
Emillo  Q.  JDaddario.  a  man  who  Is  not  intimi- 
dated by  me  mystique  of  modern  science,  has 
stepped  up  his  campaign  to  have  a  greater 
part  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget  spent  oii  applied  research.  And.  de- 
spite pleas  from  scientists  and  NSF  adminis- 
trators. Congress  terminated  the  costly 
Mohole  project,  which  was  designed  to  gain 
more  fundamental  inlarmatlon  about  the 
internal  structure  of  the  earth. 

Some  observers  feel  that  because  it  per- 
mits and  often  causes  such  conflicts,  the 
diversity  In  the  government's  support  of 
higher  education  Is  a  basic  flaw  in  the  part- 
nership. Others,  however,  believe  this  di- 
versity, despite  its  disadvantages,  guarantees 
a  margin  of  Independence  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  would  be  Jeopardized  in  a 
monolithic   "super-bureau." 

Good  or  bad.  the  diversity  was  probably 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  partner- 
ship between  Wasliington  and  the  academic 
world.  Charles  Kldd.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, puts  it  bluntly  when  he  points  out 
that  the  system's  pluralism  has  allowed  us 
to  avoid  dealing  "directly  with  the  Ideologi- 
cal problem  of  what  the  total  relationship 
of  the  government  and  universities  should 
be.  If  we  had  had  to  face  these  ideological 
and  political  pressures  head-on  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  confronwtlon  probably  would 
have  wrecked  the  system." 

That  confrontation  may  be  coming  closer. 
as  Federal  allocations  to  science  and  educa- 
tion come  under  sharper  scrutiny  In  Con- 
gress and  as  the  partnership  enters  a  new 
and   significant  phase. 

Federal  aid  to  higher  education  began 
with  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  which  set  aside 
public  lands  for  schools  and  declared  that 
the  "means  oX  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged."  But  the  two  forces  that  moat 
shaped  American  higher  education,  say  many 
historians,  Were  the  land-grant  movement 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Federal 
support  of  scientific  research  that  began  In 
World  War  U. 

The  land-grant  legislation  and  related 
acts  of  Congress  In  subsequent  years  estab- 
lished the  American  concept  of  enlisting 
the  resource*  of  higher  education  to  meet 
pressing  national  needs.  The  laws  were 
pragmatic  and  were  designed  to  Improve 
education  and  research  In  the  natural  sci- 
ences, from  which  agricultural  and  Industrial 
expansion  could  proceed.  From  these  laws 
has  evolved  the  word's  greatest  system  of 
public  higher  education. 

In  this  cent\iry  the  Federal  Involvement 
grew  spasmodically  during  such  periods  of 
crisis  as  World  War  I  and  the  depression 
of  the  thirties.  But  It  was  not  until  World 
War  n  that  the  relationship  began  its  rapid 
evolution  into  the  dynamic  and  intimate 
partnership  that  now  exists. 

Federal  agencies  and  industrial  labora- 
tories were  Ill-prepared  In  1940  to  supply 
the  research  and  technology  so  euentlal  to 
a  full-scale  war  effort.  The  government 
therefore  turned  to  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities.  Federal  funds  supported  sci- 
entific reMarch  on  the  campuses  and  build 
huge  research  facilities  to  be  operated  by 
universities  under  contract,  such  as  Chicago's 
Argonne  Laboratory  and  California's  labora- 
tory in  Ix>e  Alamos. 

So  successful  was  the  new  relationship 
that  It  continued  to  flourish  after  the  war. 


Federal  research  funds  poured  onto  the  cam- 
puses from  military  agencies,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  amounts  of  money  increased 
spectacularly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Federal  government  spent  less  than 
$200  million  a  year  for  all  research  and  de- 
velopment. By  1960.  the  Federal  "r  &  d"  ex- 
penditure totaled  $1  billion. 

The  Soviet  Union's  launching  of  Sputnik 
Jolted  the  nation  and  brought  a  dramatic 
surge  In  support  of  scientific  research.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  named  James  R.  Kllllan, 
Jr.,  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  to  be  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion was  established,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  was  passed. 
Federal  spending  for  scientific  research  and 
development  Increased  to  $5.8  billion.  Of 
this.  $400  million  went  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  1960'8  brought  a  new  dimension  to 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  higher  education.  Until  then.  Fed- 
eral aid  was  almost  synonymous  with  gov- 
ernment support  of  science,  and  all  Federal 
dollars  allocated  to  campuses  were  to  meet 
specific  national  needs. 

There  were  two  imjyortant  exceptions;  the 
GI  Bill  after  World  War  II.  which  crowded 
the  colleges  and  universities  with  returning 
servicemen  and  spent  $19  billion  on  educa- 
tional benefits,  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  which  was  the  broadest  legis- 
lation of  Its  kind  and  the  first  to  be  based, 
at  least  In  part,  on  the  premise  that  support 
of  education  itself  Is  as  much  In  the  na- 
tional interest  as  support  which  is  b£used  on 
the  colleges'  contributions  to  something  as 
specific  as  the  national  defense. 

The  crucial  turning-points  were  reached 
In  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years.  President 
Kennedy  said:  "We  pledge  ourselves  to  seek 
a  system  of  higher  education  where  every 
young  American  can  be  educated,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  race  or  his  means,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity.  Never  in  the  life  of  this 
country  has  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  become 
more  important  or  more  urgent."  Here  was 
a  clear  national  commitment  to  universal 
higher  education,  a  public  acknowledgment 
that  higher  education  is  worthy  of  support 
for  its  own  sake.  The  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  produced  legislation  which 
authorized: 

$1.5  billion  in  matching  funds  for  new 
contstructlon  on  the  nation's  campuses. 

$151  million  for  local  r  immunities  for  the 
building  of  Junior  colleges. 

$432  million  for  new  medical  and  dental 
schools  and  for  aid  to  their  students. 

The  first  large-scale  Federal  program  of 
undergraduate  scholarships,  and  the  first 
Federal  package  combining  them  with  loans 
and  Jobs  to  help  Individual  students. 

Grants  to  strengthen  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries. 

Slgnlflcant  amounts  of  Federal  money  for 
"promising  Institutions."  in  an  effort  to 
lift  the  entire  system  of  higher  education. 

The  first  significant  support  of  the  hu- 
manities. 

In  addition,  dozens  of  "Great  Society"  bills 
Included  funds  lor  colleges  and  universities. 
And  their  number  Is  likely  to  Increase  In  the 
years  ahead. 

The  full  significance  of  the  developments 
of  the  past  few  years  will  proLably  not  be 
known  for  some  time.  But  It  la  clear  that  the 
partnership  between  the  Federal  government 
and  higher  education  has  entered  a  new 
phase.  The  question  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ments  total  relationship  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— avoided  for  so  many  years — has 
still  not  been  squarely  faced.  But  a  confron- 
tation may  be  Just  around  the  comer. 

The  major  pitfall,  around  which  Presidents 
and  Congressmen  have  detoured.  Is  the  Issue 


of  the  separation  of  state  and  church.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  noth- 
ing  about  the  Federal  government's  responsi- 
bility for  education.  So  the  rationale  for 
Federal  involvement,  up  to  now,  has  been  the 
Constitution's  Article  I,  which  grants  Con- 
gress the  pwwer  to  spend  tax  money  for  the 
common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

So  long  as  Federal  support  of  education 
was  specific  In  nature  and  linked  to  the  na- 
tional defense  the  religious  issue  could  be 
skirted.  But  as  the  emphasis  moved  to  pro- 
viding for  the  national  welfare,  the  legal 
grounds  became  less  firm,  for  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  says.  In  part, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion.  .  .  ." 

So  far,  for  practical  and  obvious  reasons, 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  has  met 
the  problem  head-on.  But  the  battle  has 
been  Joined,  anyway.  Some  cases  challenging 
grants  to  church-related  colleges  are  now  in 
the  courts.  And  Congress  Is  t>eing  pressed  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  permit  a  citizen 
to  challenge.  In  the  Federal  courts,  the  Con- 
gressional acts  relating  to  higher  education. 
Meanwhile.  America's  893  church-related 
colleges  are  eligible  for  funds  under  moet 
Federal  programs  supporting  higher  educa- 
tion, and  nearly  all  have  received  such  funds. 
Most  of  these  institutions  would  applaud  a 
decision  permitting  the  support  to  continue. 
Some,  however,  would  not.  The  Southern 
Baptists  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts. 
for  instance,  have  opposed  Federal  aid  to 
tlie  colleges  and  universities  related  to  their 
denominations.  Punnan  University,  for  ex- 
ample, under  pressure  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Baptist  convention,  returned  a  $612,000 
Federal  grant  that  it  had  applied  for  and 
received.  Many  colleges  are  awaiting  the  re- 
port of  a  Southern  Baptist  study  group,  due 
this  summer. 

Such  institutions  face  an  agonizing  dilem- 
ma; stand  fast  on  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  and  take  the  financial 
cotisequences,  or  Join  the  majority  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  risk  Federal  Influence. 
Said  one  delegate  to  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention:  "Those  who  say  we're  going  to 
become  second-rate  schools  unless  we  take 
Federal  funds  see  clearly.  I'm  beginning  to 
see  it  so  clearly  it's  almost  a  nightmarish 
thing.  I've  moved  toward  Federal  aid  reluc- 
tantly; I  don't  like  it. " 

Some  colleges  and  universities,  while  refus- 
ing Federal  aid  in  principle,  permit  some  ex- 
ceptions. Wheaton  College,  in  Illinois.  Is  a 
hold-out;  but  it  allows  some  of  its  professors 
to  accept  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
search grants.  So  does  Rockford  College,  in 
Illinois.  Others  shun  government  money,  but 
let  their  students  accept  Federal  scholarships 
and  loans.  The  president  of  one  small  church- 
related  college,  faced  with  acute  financial 
problems,  says  simply:  "The  basic  Issue  for 
us  is  survival." 

Recent  Federal  programs  have  sharpened 
the  conflict  between  Washington  and  the 
states  In  fixing  the  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion. Traditionally  and  constitutionally,  the 
responsibility  has  generally  been  with  the 
states.  But  as  Federal  support  has  equaled 
and  surpassed  the  state  allocations  to  higher 
education,  the  question  of  responsibility  is 
less  clear. 

The  great  growth  In  quality  and  Ph  D.  pro- 
duction of  many  state  universities,  for  in- 
st.ince.  Is  undoubtedly  due  In  large  measure 
to  Federal  support.  Federal  dollars  pay  for 
most  of  the  scientific  research  In  state  uni- 
versities, make  possible  higher  salaries  which 
attract  outstanding  scholars,  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  new  buildings,  and  provide  large 
amounts  of  student  aid  Clark  Kerr  speaks 
of  the  "Federal  grant  university."  and  the 
University  of  California  (which  he  used  to 
head  I  Is  an  apt  example:  nearly  half  of  its 
total  Income  comes  from  Washington. 
To   most   governors  and  state   legislators, 
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the  Federal  grants  are  a  mixed  blessing.  Al- 
though they  have  helped  raise  the  quality 
and  capabilities  of  state  institutions,  the 
grants  have  also  raised  the  pressure  on  state 
governments  to  Increase  their  appropriations 
lor  higher  education.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  fulfill  the  matching  requirement  of 
many  Federal  awards.  But  even  funds  which 
are  not  channeled  through  the  state  agencies 
and  do  not  require  the  state  to  provide 
matching  funds  can  give  impetus  to  in- 
creased appropriations  for  higher  education. 
Federal  research  grants  to  Individual  scholars, 
for  example,  may  make  It  necessary  for  the 
state  to  provide  more  faculty  members  to 
get  the  teaching  done. 

Last  year.  38  states  and  territories  joined 
the  Compact  for  Education,  an  Interstate 
organization  designed  to  provide  "close  and 
continuing  consultation  among  our  several 
states  on  all  matters  of  education."  The  op- 
erating arm  of  the  Compact  will  gather  In- 
formation, conduct  research,  seek  to  Im- 
prove standards,  propose  policies,  "and  do 
such  things  as  may  be  necessao-y  or  Incidental 
10  the  administration  of  Its  authority.  .  .  ." 

.Mthough  not  spelled  out  in  the  formal 
language  of  the  document,  the  Compact  Is 
clearly  intended  to  enable  the  states  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  on  the  future  of  Federal 
Bid  to  education. 

In  typically  pragmatic  fashion,  we  Ameri- 
cans want  otir  coueges  and  universities  to 
terve  the  public  Interest.  We  expect  them  to 
train  enough  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers. 
We  expect  them  to  provide  answers  to  Im- 
medhite  problems  such  as  water  and  air  pol- 
lution, urban  blight,  national  defense,  and 
uitease.  As  we  have  done  so  often  In  the 
past,  we  expect  the  Federal  government  to 
Duild  a  creative  and  democratic  system  that 
will  accomplish  these  things. 

A  faculty  planning  committee  at  one  uni- 
versity stated  In  Its  report;  "...  A  university 
is  now  regarded  as  a  symbol  for  our  age,  the 
crucible  in  which — by  some  mysterious  al- 
chemy— man's  long-awaited  Utopia  will  at 
last  be  forged." 

Some  think  the  Federal  role  In  higher  edu- 
cation Is  growing  too  rapidly. 

.^s  early  as  1952.  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities'  commission  on  financing 
higher  education  warned:  "W'e  as  a  nation 
should  call  a  halt  at  this  lime  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  programs  of  direct  Federal  aid 
to  colleges  and  universities.  ,  .  .  Higher  educa- 
tion at  least  needs  time  to  digest  what  it  has 
.'.Ire.idy  undertaken  and  to  evaluate  the  full 
impact  of  what  it  is  already  doing  under  Fed- 
eral assistance."  The  recommendation  went 
unheeded. 

A  year  or  so  ago.  Representative  Edith 
Green  of  Oregon,  an  active  architect  of  major 
education  legislation,  echoed  this  senti- 
ment. The  time  has  come,  she  said,  "to  stop, 
look  and  listen."  to  evaluate  the  Impact 
of  Congressional  action  on  the  educational 
system.  It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  Mrs. 
Green's  warning,  like  that  of  the  university 
presidents,  will  fall  to  halt  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending  on  the  campus.  But  the 
note  of  caution  she  sounds  will  be  well- 
taken  by  many  who  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  of  the  Federal  in- 
volvement In  higher  education. 

The  more  pessimistic  observers  fear  di- 
rect Federal  control  of  higher  education. 
With  the  loyalty-oath  conflict  in  mind,  they 
see  peril  In  the  requirement  that  Federally 
supported  colleges  and  universities  demon- 
strate compliance  with  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion or  lose  their  Federal  support.  They  ex- 
press alarm  at  recent  agency  antl -conflict- 
of-interest  proposals  that  would  require 
scholars  who  receive  government  support  to 
:iccotmt  for  all  of  their  other  activities 

For  most  who  are  concerned,  however,  the 
fear  Is  not  so  much  of  direct  Federal  con- 
trol as  of  Federal  Influence  on  the  conduct 
of  American  higher  education.  Their  worry 
Is  not  that  the  government  will  deliberately 


restrict  the  freedom  of  the  scholar,  or  direct- 
ly change  an  Institution  of  higher  learning. 
Rather,  they  are  afraid  the  scholars  may  be 
tempted  to  confine  his  studies  to  areas  where 
Federal  support  Is  known  to  be  available,  and 
that  Institutions  will  be  unable  to  resist 
the  lure  of  Federal  dollars. 

Before  he  became  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner  said: 
"When  a  government  agency  with  money  to 
spend  approaches  a  university,  it  can  usually 
purchase  almost  any  service  It  wants.  And 
many  Institutions  still  follow  the  old  practice 
of  looking  on  funds  so  received  as  gifts.  They 
not  only  do  not  look  a  gift  horse  In  the 
mouth;  they  do  not  even  pause  to  note 
whether  It  Is  a  horse  or  a  boa  constrictor." 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
government-campus  partnership  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  partners  have  different 
objectives. 

The  Federal  government's  support  of  high- 
er education  has  been  essentially  pragmatic. 
The  Federal  agencies  have  a  mission  to  ful- 
flU.  To  the  degree  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  can  help  to  fulfill  that  mission, 
the  agencies  provide  suppwrt. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, supports  research  and  related  activi- 
ties In  nuclear  physics;  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  provide  funds  for  medical 
research;  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment finances  overseas  programs.  Even 
recent  programs  which  tend  to  recognize 
higher  education  as  a  national  resource  in 
itself  are  basically  presented  as  efl^orts  to 
cope  with  pressing  national  problems. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  for 
Instance,  provides  matching  funds  for  the 
construction  of  academic  buildings.  But  the 
awards  under  this  program  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  projected  Increases  In  enrollment,  In 
the  award  of  National  Defense  Graduate  Fel- 
lowships to  institutions,  enrollment  expan- 
sion and  the  initiation  of  new  graduate  pro- 
grams are  the  main  criteria.  Under  new  pro- 
grams affecting  medical  and  dental  schools, 
much  of  the  Federal  money  Is  Intended  to 
Increase  the  number  of  practitioners.  Even 
the  National  Humanities  Endowment,  which 
is  the  government's  attempt  to  rectify  an 
academic  Imbalance  aggravated  by  massive 
Federal  support  for  the  sciences.  Is  curiously 
and  pragmatically  oriented  to  fulfill  a  spe- 
cific mission,  rather  than  to  support  the 
humanities  generally  because  they  are 
worthy  In  themselves. 

Who  can  dispute  the  validity  of  such  ob- 
jectives? Surely  not  the  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  for  they  recognize  an  obli- 
gation to  serve  society  by  providing  trained 
manpower  and  by  conducting  applied  re- 
search. But  colleges  and  universities  have 
other  traditional  missions  of  at  least  equal 
Importance.  Basic  research,  though  it  may 
have  no  apparent  relevance  to  society's  Im- 
mediate needs,  is  a  primary  (and  almost  ex- 
clusive) function  of  universities.  It  needs 
no  other  Justification  than  the  scholar's 
curiosity  'The  department  of  classics  Is  as 
Important  in  the  college  as  Is  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  even  though  It  does  not 
contribute  to  the  national  defense.  And  en- 
rollment expansion  Is  neither  an  Inherent 
virtue  nor  a  universal  goal  in  higher  educa- 
tion; in  fact,  some  Institutions  can  better 
fulfill  their  objectives  by  remaining  relative- 
ly small  and  selective. 

Colleges  and  universities  believe,  for  the 
most  part,  that  they  themselves  are  the  best 
judges  of  what  they  ought  to  do.  where 
they  would  like  to  go.  and  what  their  In- 
ternal academic  priorities  are  For  this  rea- 
son the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  has  ad- 
vocated that  the  government  increase  its  in- 
stitutional (rather  than  Individual  project) 
support  in  higher  education,  thus  permitting 
colleges  and  universities  a  reasonable  lati- 
tude In  using  Federal  funds. 

Congress,   however,   considers  that   It   can 


best  determine  what  the  nation's  needs  are, 
and  how  the  taxpayer's  money  ought  to  be 
spent.  Since  there  is  never  enough  money  to 
do  everything  that  cries  to  be  done,  the  choice 
between  allocating  Federal  funds  fcr  cancer 
research  or  for  classics  is  not  a  very  difficult 
one  for  the  nation's  political  leaders  to  make. 

"The  fact  Is,"  says  one  professor,  "that  we 
are  trying  to  merge  two  entirely  different 
systems.  The  government  is  the  political  en- 
gine of  our  democracy  and  must  be  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But  scholarship 
is  not  very  democratic.  You  dont  vote  on  the 
laws  of  thermodynamics  or  take  a  poll  on 
the  speed  of  light.  Academic  freedom  and 
tenure  are  not  prizes  In  a  popularity  contest." 

Some  observers  feel  that  such  a  merger 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  causing 
fundamental  changes  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. They  p>olnt  to  existing  academic  im- 
balances, the  teaching- versus-research  con- 
troversy, the  changing  roles  of  both  professor 
and  student,  the  growing  commitment  of  col- 
leges and  universities  of  applied  research. 
They  fear  that  the  influx  of  Federal  funds 
into  higher  education  will  so  transform  col- 
leges and  universities  that  the  very  qualities 
that  made  the  partnership  desirable  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  first  place  will  be  lost. 

The  great  technological  achievements  of 
the  past  30  years,  for  example,  would  have 
been  Imposlble  without  the  basic  scientific 
research  that  preceded  them.  This  research — 
much  of  it  seemingly  Irrelevant  to  society's 
needs — was  conducted  in  universities,  because 
only  there  could  the  scholar  find  the  freedom 
and  support  that  were  essential  to  his  quest. 
If  the  growing  demand  for  applied  research 
is  met  at  the  expense  of  basic  research,  futvire 
generations  may  pay  the  penalty. 

One  could  argue — and  many  do — that  col- 
leges and  universities  do  not  have  to  accept 
Federal  funds.  But.  to  most  of  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities,  the  rejection  of  Fed- 
eral support  Is  an  unacceptable  alternative. 

For  those  Institutions  already  dependent 
upon  Federal  dollars,  it  Is  too  late  to  turn 
back.  Their  physical  plant,  their  programs. 
their  personnel  are  all  geared  to  continuing 
Federal  aid. 

And  for  those  institutions  which  have  re- 
ceived only  token  help  from  Washington, 
Federal  dollars  offer  the  one  real  hope  of 
meeting  the  educational  objectives  they  have 
set  for  themselves. 

However  distasteful  the  thought  may  be 
to  those  who  oppose  further  Federal  involve- 
ment in  higher  education,  the  fact  Is  that 
there  Is  no  other  way  of  getting  the  Job 
done — to  train  the  growing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, to  conduct  the  basic  research  neces- 
sary to  continued  scientific  progress,  and  to 
cope  with  society's  most  pressing  problems. 

Tuition,  private  contributions,  and  state 
allocations  together  fall  far  short  of  meeting 
the  toal  cost  of  American  higher  education. 
And  as  costs  rise,  the  gap  is  likely  to  widen. 
Tuition  has  finally  passed  the  $2,000  mark 
in  several  private  colleges  and  universities, 
and  it  is  rising  even  In  the  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions.  State  governments  have 
increased  their  appropriations  for  higher 
education  dramatically,  but  there  are  scores 
of  other  urgent  needs  competing  for  state 
funds.  Gifts  from  private  foundations,  cor- 
porations, and  alumni  continue  to  rise 
steadily,  but  the  Increases  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  rising  costs. 

Hence  the  continuation  and  probably  the 
enlargement  of  the  partnership  between  the 
Federal  government  and  higher  education  ap- 
pears to  be  inevitable.  The  real  task  facing 
the  nation  Is  to  make  It  work. 

To  that  end,  colleges  and  universities  may 
have  to  become  more  deeply  involved  In 
politics.  Tliey  will  have  to  determine,  more 
clearly  than  ever  before,  just  what  their 
objectives  are — and  what  their  values  are. 
And  they  will  have  to  communicate  these 
most  effectively  to  their  alumni,  their  poUtl- 
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cal  representatives,  and  corporate  commu- 
ity,  the  foundations,  and  the  public  at  large. 
If  the  partnership  Is  to  succeed,  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  have  to  do  more  than 
provide  funds.  Elected  officials  and  admin- 
istrators fac«  the  awesome  ta«lc  of  formu- 
lating overall  educational  and  research  goals, 
to  give  direction  to  the  programs  of  Federal 
support.  They  must  make  more  of  an  effort 
to  understand  what  makes  colleges  and  uni- 
versities tick,  and  to  accommodate  Indh-id- 
ual  Institutional  differences. 

The  taxpaylng  public,  and  particularly 
alumni  and  alumnae,  will  play  a  crucial  role 
in  the  evolution  of  the  partnership.  The  de- 
gree of  their  understanding  and  support  will 
be  reflected  In  future  legislation.  And,  aiong 
with  private  foundations  and  corporations, 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  higher  educa- 
tion bear  a  special  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing colleges  and  universities  with  financial 
support.  The  growing  role  of  the  Federal 
government,  says  the  president  of  a  major 
oil  company,  makes  corporate  contributions 
to  higher  education  more  important  than 
ever  before;  he  feels  that  private  support  en- 
ables colleges  and  universities  to  maintain 
academic  balance  and  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom and  Independence.  The  president  of  a 
university  agrees:  "It  is  essential  that  the 
critical  core  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
be  financed  with  non-Federal  funds." 

"What  Is  going  on  here."  says  McGeorge 
Bundy,  "Is  a  great  adventure  In  the  purpose 
and  pierformance  of  a  free  people."  The  part- 
nership between  higher  education  and  the 
Federal  government,  he  believes,  is  an  ex- 
periment in  American  democracy 

Essentially,  it  is  an  effort  to  combine  the 
forces  of  our  educational  and  i>olltical  sys- 
tems for  the  common  good.  And  the  partner- 
ship is  distinctly  American — boldly  built  step 
by  step  in  full  public  view,  inspired  by  vi- 
sionaries, tested  and  tempered  by  honest 
skeptics,  forged  out  of  practical  political 
compromise. 

Does  It  Involve  risks?  Of  course  it  does. 
But  what  great  adventure  does  not?  Is  it  not 
by  risk-taking  that  free — and  intelligent — 
people  progress? 


PUBLIC    WELFARE   PROVISIONS    OF 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  19 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  voiced  their  concern  to  the  Finance 
Committee  over  the  harsh  and  coercive 
public  welfare  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  social  security  bill,  HJR.  12080. 
The  Finance  Committee  Is  currently 
meeting  In  executive  session  on  this  bill. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  this 
significant  piece  of  correspondence 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CON-GBESS    or    THE    UNrTED    STATES, 

HoL'sE  or  Representattves. 
Waihington.  DC  August  25,  1967. 

Dear  Senator:  A  number  of  members  of 
the  Houee  of  Representatives  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  some  of  the  unnecessarily  harsh 
public  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  recently  approved  by 
the  House. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  chalr- 
m.Hn  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  self- 
explanatory. 

We  seek  your  efforts  to  eliminate  those  re- 
strictive amendments  and  respectfully  urge 
the  adoption  of  a  sound,  humane  welfare 
program,  one  that  seeks,  not  to  punish,  but 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  those  unfortunate  mem- 


bers of  our  society  who  must  rely  on  public 
assistance  to  survive. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AtrousTcs  F.  Hawkins. 
Enclosure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AuotrsT  25,  1967. 
Hon.  RtJssELL  B  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
strongly  oppose  the  anti-welfare  provisions 
of  H.R.  12080,  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Since  the  bill  contained  Improvements 
in  the  social  security  program  but  was 
brought  before  the  House  under  a  rule  that 
prevented  our  offering  amendments,  we  could 
neither  vote  against  the  bill  nor  amend  those 
parts  we  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the 
poorest  people  In  our  society,  especially  the 
children  In  needy  families. 

The  failure  of  our  society  to  provide  decent 
Jobs  and  adequate  social  facilities  for  Its 
people  results  in  many  persons  becoming  un- 
employed and  dependent  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Most  of  the  poor  (78'^c),  al- 
though legally  entitled  to  public  welfare, 
survive  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  without 
any  public  assistance.  Of  the  remaining  22 
percent,  those  who  receive  welfare,  only 
about  half  are  assisted  on  programs  in  which 
there  is  Federal  matching  money  and  conse- 
quently some  effort  to  ra'se  standards. 

Of  the  7.3  million  persons  who  do  receive 
public  welfare,  2.1  million  are  65  or  older, 
700,000  are  severely  handicapped,  3.5  million 
are  children  in  needy  families,  and  1  mil- 
lion are  the  parents  of  these  children,  mostly 
mothers  who  need  training  for  themselves 
and  child  care  for  their  children  If  we  expect 
them  to  seek  jobs,  If.  Indeed,  they  should. 

Pew  persons  on  relief,  therefore,  are  em- 
ployable; and  If  jobs  were  available,  there 
are  millions  already  In  the  labor  market  who 
are  not  on  welfare  and  are  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

H.R.  12080  does  not  recognize  these  and 
similar  facts  in  Its  anti-welfare  provisions. 
If  passed,  this  bill  would  (1)  freeze  the 
number  of  children  eligible  to  receive  AFDC 
assistance  as  of  January  1,  1967,  (2)  compel 
work  assignment  without  spelling  out  safe- 
guards, (3)  change  In  purpose  the  APDC 
program  from  one  of  protecting  children  to 
one  of  forcing  mothers  Into  the  labor  mar- 
ket without  adequate  protection  for  them- 
selves or  their  children,  (4)  through  Its  so- 
called  work  incentive  provision,  keep  families 
in  poverty  In  most  states  which  offer  low 
grants,  and  (5)  fall  entirely  to  assure  mlnl- 
m\im  level  standards  or  to  provide  that  states 
must  meet  even  the  minimum  needs  they  fix. 
For  these  reasons  we  unite  o\ir  efforts  In 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the 
Senate  in  rejecting  anti-welfare  provisions 
of  the  House-passed  bill;  and  we  further 
call  on  public-spirited  citizens  and  organi- 
zations to  mobilize  public  opposition  to  this 
part  of  HR.  12080 

Respectfully  yours. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Jettert  Cokelan.  John  CoNTras. 
Jr..  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  John  G. 
Dow.  Don  Edw.^rds.  Leonard  Farb- 
STEIN,  Donald  M.  Phaser.  Augustus  P. 
Hawkins.  Patst  T.  Mink.  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Joseph  Y.  Rbsnick,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal.  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Wil- 
liam P.  Rtan,  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


URBAN-GRANT  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1967,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  outstanding  article  written  by 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  entitled  "A  Call 
for  the  Urban-Grant  College. '  Mr. 
Hechinger's  article  discusses  a  proposal 
made  by  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  former  president 
of  the  University  of  California,  urging 
the  creation  of  urban-grant  universities 
to  be  located  In  the  large  urban  centers 
of  this  countrj-  In  order  that  they  may 
begin  to  tackle  urban  problems  similar 
to  the  way  land-grant  universities  have 
tackled  rural  problems. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  i 
introduced  S.  1999  on  June  23,  1967.  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic land-grant  college  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Should  the  bill  I  Introduced  be 
approved  by  Congress,  I  envision  the  local 
land-grant  college  undertaking  some  of 
the  programs  suggested  by  Dr.  Kerr.  I 
believe  that  such  urban-grant  colleges 
can  provide  a  great  opportunity  to  help 
rescue  American  cities  from  many  of  the 
critical  and  deplorable  problems  they 
now  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  New  York  Times  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Call  tor  the  Urban-Grant  College 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 
The  urban  crisis  Is  becoming  a  cliche,  and 
what  was  intended  as  a  call  to  action  may 
turn  into  a  slogan  to  be  talked  Into  inaction. 
At  best,  crisis  talk  often  leads  to  the  applica- 
tion of  old.  patchwork  remedies  to  new 
emergencies 

Last  week.  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  launched  a  trial 
balloon  for  a  program  offering  a  radical  cure 
of  the  country's  worst  domestic  disease— the 
city  slums.  He  said:  "The  United  States  today 
needs  67  urban-grant  universities  to  stand 
beside  its  67  land-grant  universities."  He 
urged  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
the  funds  to  start  creating  these  instltu- 
tlons^some  from  scratch,  others  by  convert- 
ing existing  unlversltie.s.  To  create  one  new 
Institution  of  this  kind  for  10.000  students, 
he  estimated,  would  require  $100-mlllion. 

Dr.  Kerr,  who  had  been  president  of  the 
University  of  California  from  1958  until  early 
this  year  when  he  was  dismissed  because  of 
his  objections  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's 
budget  cut  and  tuition  proposals,  now  heads 
the  Carnegie  Corporation's  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  Higher  Education. 

the  land-grant  schools 
Some  basic  facts  about  th<;  history  of  the 
land-grant  universities  must  be  recalled.  The 
Morrill  Act.  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War  in  July.  1862. 
on  the  same  day  the  President  called  up 
300,000  additional  men.  transformed  Ameri- 
can higher  education.  Through  the  donation 
of  17-miUlon  acres  of  Federal  land  to  the 
states,  the  means  were  provided  to  create 
colleges  "for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  .  .  .  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  ...  In 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes." 

Thus,  a  break  was  made  with  the  exclusive 
tradition  that  higher  education  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  professions,  the  upper  clas.ses 
and  the  training  of  the  ministry.  The  land- 
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erant  colleges  became  the  tooling- up  device 
for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Their  agricultural  agents  transformed 
American  farming. 

Today,  Dr.  Kerr  pointed  out,  the  tinlver- 
sities  raiist  make  their  Impact  on  the  urban 
scene  While  there  is  much  talk  about  urban 
universities  and  their  mission,  he  warned, 
many  of  these  Institution*  "are  very  uncom- 
fortable la  their  setting  and  would  prefer  to 
be  somewhere  else."  The  majority  of  them,  he 
charged  have  merely  done  a  little  urban 
facelifting  if  the  slums  adjoined  their  cam- 
puses. And  this  was  done  In  self-defense 
rather  than  as  a  major  service  to  the  cities. 
Today's  \irban  universities  are  less  in- 
volved in  urban  problems  than  they  were 
in  the  1930's,"  he  said.  "They  are  in  the 
urban  setting  but  not  of  It."  ThU  complaint, 
he  added,  can  be  made  of  such  institutions 
as  Harvard,  Columbia,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  even  of  tuition-free  City  College  of 
New  York. 

The  lu-ban-grant  university,  as  he  project- 
ed It  would  assume  major  responsibilities  for 
•the' totality  of  the  city's  educational  sys- 
tem "  The  medical  school  woiUd  be  at  least 
Rs  much  involved  with  the  health  of  the  city 
.Hs  the  land-grant  university  was  with  the 
health  of  the  farmers'  livestock. 

They  would  help  run  and  rebuild  the  cities, 
idmlt'as  students  as  many  young  people 
who  are  committed  to  urban-service  careers 
as  possible,  manv  of  them  from  urban  slum 
background,  and  would  send  out  faculty 
members  and  researchers  to  act  as  urban 
agents  to  show  how  to  run  better  urban 
schools,  hospitals,  welfare  and  social  aid. 
police  departments  and  so  forth.  And  they 
would  become  chief  planners  of  the  struc- 
tural, cultural  and  human  architecture  of 
the  cities. 

"Urban-grant  universities  should  be  de- 
veloped In  each  large  city  of  more  than  200,- 
000  population,  and  several  in  the  largest  of 
the  cities,"  Dr.  Kerr  said.  They  would  share 
responslbllltv  not  only  for  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  health,  but  for  equality  of  op- 
portunity as  well. 

NEW  model  needed 
He  saw  the  place  for  such  universities  "In- 
side Watts"  In  the  center  of  San  Francisco. 
along  the  freeways  of  Los  Angeles  and  In 
the  heart  of  the  slums  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Newark.  They  should,  he  said,  rise  above 
railroad  tracks  and  public  buildings,  and 
they  might  be  at  the  center  of  educational 
parks,  surrounded  by  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

•We  need  a  new  model,"  Dr.  Kerr  said, 
■None  of  the  existing  institutions  can  be 
held  up  a£  models.  The  problem  is  not  Just 
one  of  changing  the  old  a  Uttle  but  of  creat- 
ing something  new."  He  stressed  that  the 
busic  purpose  of  such  Institutions  would 
have  to  be  to  salvage  the  youths  of  the  Negro 
ghetto— "the  only  field  In  which  the_  Amer- 
ican promise  of  equality  has  failed." 

The  trial  balloon  was  launched  at  the  cen- 
tennial meeting  of  the  City  College's  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  chapter,  and  so  the  proposal  was  at 
once  subject  to  some  of  the  conservative  aca- 
demic doubts  which  it  is  sure  to  encounter 
In  the  debate  across  the  country. 

Win  this  create  intolerable  competition 
with  and  therefore  violent  opposition  from, 
the  existing  institutions?  Will  the  urban- 
grant  university  lead  to  a  dangerous  lowering 
of  academic  standards?  Will  It  turn  higher 
education  for  urban  Negroes  into  Just  an- 
other ghetto?  Will  the  fact  that  the  urban- 
grant  college  would  have  to  be  In  the  thick 
of  urban  affairs  expose  it  to  violent  con- 
troversy? 

The  problem  of  competition  with  exMsting 
universities,  public  and  private— all  of  them 
hard-pressed  for  funds— might  be  met  by 
giving  these  institutions  the  option  either  of 
conversion  to  urban-grant  Institutions  or  of 
establishing  branch  operations. 
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The  lowering  of  standards— as  a  result  o'. 
openUig  the  doors  wider  to  those  whose 
acadenUc  talents  are  depressed  by  ghetto 
deprlvaUon— is  a  reality  to  be  faced.  But 
those  who  support  the  Kerr  proposal  may 
point  out  that  the  original  "aggies"  or  cow 
colleges  represented  a  lowering  of  the  then 
existing— but  to  many  young  people  Irrele- 
vant—academic sundards.  Yet.  from  such 
beginnings  have  grown  such  high-quality 
universities  as  the  University  of  California. 
skirmishes  expected 
But  Dr.  Kerr  also  warned  that  if  the  faculty 
believes  that  a  problem  is  of  low-quality  be- 
cause it  is  a  local  city  problem,  then  the 
urban-oriented  institution  Is  sure  to  remain 
either  irrelevant  or  consumed  by  an  inferior- 
ity complex.  Why.  he  asked,  are  grubby,  prac- 
tical Issues  considered  of  high  priority  when 
they  deal  with  international  problems  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  but  of  low  priority 
when  they  are  local? 

The  ghettoizatlon  of  urban-grant  univer- 
sities would  probably  be  the  most  difBcult 
objection  to  answer.  The  fact  is.  however, 
that  none  of  the  existing  institutions,  except 
posslblv  a  few  two-year  community  colleges. 
have  begun  to  Uke  In  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  the  underclass  minorities  of  the  slums 
The  academic  cream  Is  being  skimmed  off, 
but  for  the  great  mass  there  stlU  Is  no  edu- 
cational escape. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  controversy. 
There  are  likely  to  be  serious  skirmishes 
whenever  the  university  steps  on  the  toes  of 
vested  interest*.  The  only  answer  to  such 
clashes  with  the  outside  world  is  a  strong 
non-political  board  of  trustees,  acting  as  a 
buffer. 

Nobody  could  pretend  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  proposal  would  be 
easv  In  fact,  the  first  effort  to  establish  a 
land-grant  college  failed  In  1851  and  again  in 
1833  Dr.  Kerr  admits  that  the  urban  prob- 
lems are  more  complex  than  the  rural  ones 
were  then. 

But.  he  added  last  week,  his  own  univer- 
sity, a  land-grant  institution,  had  been  In- 
strumental in  releasing  atomic  power.  Should 
the  academic  world  be  afraid  to  "come  In 
with  its  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up"  when  the 
great  contemporary  issue  is  the  rescue  of  the 
cities? 


Terms  expiring  February  1,  1968:  Margaret 
A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
J  C  Turner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  of  the  DUtrlci  of 
Columbia. 

Term  expiring  February  1,  l&Se;  John  A. 
Nevms,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Terms  expiring  February  1.  1970:  Stanley 
J.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
William  S.  Thompson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  Polly  Shackleton,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  received  and  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


legislatut:  session 

On  request  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,       , 

Mr.   HARRIS.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


executive  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  report 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nine  nominations,  which  I  ask 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  as 
follows: 

John  Walter  Hechinger,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  CouncU  for  the  term  expiring 
February  1.  1969;  and 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  for  the  term  ex- 
piring February  1,  1969. 


THE  "OLD  CROWS"  WHO  KEEP  OUR 
ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  CAPA- 
BILITY   AT    TOP    PERFORMANCE 

LEVELS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
war  in  Vietnam  goes  on.  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  ignore  the  vital  electronic  war- 
fare aspect  of  this  struggle.  Each  day, 
with  Uttle  if  any  fanfare  and  publicity, 
electronic  warfare  as  waged  by  our  oaxt, 
and  allied  forces  pits  itself  against  the 
best  equipment  produced  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  ^     .^ 

It  is  a  well-known  but  not-often- 
mentioned  fact  that  our  electronic  war- 
fare measures  and  countermeasures  are 
daily  saving  the  lives  of  American  service 
personnel. 

This  is  an  area  of  research  where  we 
dare  not  fall  behind,  as  the  Soviets  are 
devoting  consistent  and  far-reaching 
efforts  aimed  at  mastery  in  this  field 

In  the  past  we  have  played  a  dreary- 
game  with  this  unique  sector  of  en- 
deavor. It  has  been  "feast  or  famine"  for 
the  dedicated  workers  in  this  field,  which 
has  traditionally  been  concentrated 
around  White  Sands  Missile  Range  in 
New  Mexico. 

We  have  either  accelerated  our  work 
here  when  a  crisis  of  a  military  nature 
has  arisen,  or  we  have  allowed  our  elec- 
tronic warfare  capabiUty  to  decay. 

An  organization  devoted  to  fostering 
and  preserving  the  art  of  electronic  war- 
fare for  the  benefit  of  this  Nation  is  "the 
Old  Crows."  It  also  promotes  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  information  in  this 
area,  and  seeks  to  extend  recognition  to 
advances  made  in  this  field. 

These  Americans  are  further  deter- 
mined to  see  to  it  that  the  "cycle"  of  al! 
or  nothing  efforts  in  electronic  warfare 
bv  this  country  is  ended.  They  are  hope- 
ful of  seeing  our  efforts  here  stay  at  a 
level  consistent  with  the  challenge  pre- 
sented by  the  Soviets. 

The  history  of  the  Old  Crows  is  as  fas- 
cinating as  their  goals  are  patriotic  and 
altruistic.  Bemie  Zettl,  president  of  the 
Old  Ci-ows,  and  Willie  Crawford,  theii' 
national  secretary,  have  contributed  far 
more  to  the  well-being  of  America  than 
most  of  our  countrymen  will  ever  know 
In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  this  type  of 
alti-uistic  behavior  is  typical  of  Old 
Crows  everywhere. 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  Members 
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of  this  body  will  And  the  history  of  the 
Old  Crows  rather  fascinating  reading. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  articles  on  the  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foDows: 
Thb  Histort  of  Electkonic  Wabf.*re  or 
When  thx  Old  Crow  Was  a  Fledcung 
(PoHEWoED. — During  the  past  year,  H.  F. 
Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Commit- 
tee has  been  compiling  a  history  ol  Electronic 
Warfare.  Information  has  been  gathered  from 
numerous  sources  and  there  are  still  areas 
which  are  very  scaintlly  represented  or  not 
covered  at  all  by  the  Information  available. 
This  tolstory  needs  help  and  the  help  required 
Is  available  through  you  Crows.  Please  fill  in 
the  details  and  add  to  the  history  In  any  way 
you  can.  Take  a  few  minutes  and  write  down 
your  additions  and  or  corrections  and  send 
:hem  to  the  Association  or  directly  to  H.  P. 
Smith,  Box  B.  Pennsauken,  New  Jersey.) 

No  one  is  quite  sure  when  electronic  war- 
fire  first  began.  We  do  know  that  as  far  back 
as  May  31,  1916  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  Sir 
Henry  Jackson,  employed  EW  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  battle  of  Jutland.  Sir  Henry  xised 
evidence  of  coastal  radio  direction  finders 
under  Admiralty  supervision  to  detect  move- 
ment of  the  German  fleet.  The  changes  in 
the  apparent  directions  of  arrival  of  radio 
signals  from  the  enemy  fleet  were  very  slight, 
but  Sir  Henry  dared  to  move  the  opposing 
British  fleet  on  the  basis  of  this  Information. 
In  the  early  World  War  n  period  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  and  the  U.S.  Navy  worked  to- 
gether as  a  scientific  team.  Direction  finding 
techniques  in  the  high  frequency  band  had 
already  been  developed  to  give  satisfactory 
.Derformance  prior  to  World  War  II.  This  was 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  In  the  U.S.  El- 
fort  in  the  ECM  field  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Army  by  the  Signal  Corps  provided 
the  ground  based  and  airborne  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  equipment  for  the  very  early  phases 
of  Electronic  Warfare  activity' both  in  the 
B-aropean  and  CBI  theatres  of  operation. 

Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  was  first  recog- 
nized as  a  vital  phase  of  military  operations 
In  World  War  n.  In  the  use  of  EW,  the  World 
War  II  allies  Jammed  both  German  and  Jap- 
anese electronic  equipment.  Countermeas- 
tires  saved  450  United  States  bombers  and 
4500  American  airmen  from  destruction  by 
radar-controlled  German  flak,  and  turned 
back  Japanese  torpedo  plane  attacks  In  the 
battle  of  Leyte  Gulf.  One  of  the  first  leaders 
In  World  War  n  to  recognize  electronic  war- 
fare as  a  vital  phase  of  military  operations 
was  Winston  Churchill.  In  his  war  memoirs 
he  writes; 

"During  the  hiunan  struggle  between  the 
British  and  German  Air  Forces,  between  pilot 
and  pilot,  between  A.A.  batteries  and  air- 
craft, between  ruthless  bombing  and  forti- 
tude of  the  British  people,  another  conflict 
was  going  on,  step  by  step,  month  by  month 
This  was  a  secret  war,  whose  battles  were  lost 
or  won  unknown  to  the  public,  and  only 
with  difficulty  comprehended,  even  now.  to 
those  outside  the  small  high  scientific  circles 
concerned.  Unless  British  science  had  proven 
superior  to  German,  and  unless  Its  strange, 
sinister  resources  had  been  effectively 
brought  to  bear  In  the  struggle  for  survival. 
we  might  well  have  been  defeated,  and  de- 
feated, destroyed. 

Churchill  called  this  secret  war  "The  Wiz- 
ard War"  and  we  know  It  as  "EW".  In  the 
above  paragraph  he  was  specifically  referring 
to  activities  which  occurred  during  the 
bombing  of  Britain  by  the  Luftwaffe.  It 
made  an  ardent  EW  supporter  of  Britain's 
Prime  Minister. 

Electronic  Countermeasures  use  was  first 
recorded  in  the  early  stages  of  World  War  II 


when  communications  and  radar  became 
necessary  parts  of  the  weapons  arsenal. 
Churchill  referred  to  the  first  employment 
of  Electronic  Warfare,  at  that  time  called 
RCM.  (Radio  Countermeasures)  as  the 
"Battle  of  the  Beams".  This  Battle  took  place 
In  England  during  1940.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish their  bombing  of  Britain,  the  Ger- 
mans etabllshed  an  extensive  series  of 
radio  stations  (200  Kc-900  Kc)  in  northern 
Prance.  These  stations  were  beamed  over 
London.  An  aircraft  equipped  with  a  loop 
antenna  could  get  on  any  of  these  beams 
and  follow  it  directly  over  London.  Pri- 
marily a  navigational  aid,  this  system  was 
known   as   "Lorem". 

After  considerable  study,  the  British 
countered  Lorenz  with  a  system  known  as 
"Meaconing"  which  was  designed  to  actually 
bend  the  navigational  beams.  A  meacon 
(masking  beacon)  consisted  of  a  receiver 
and  transmitter  separated  by  five  to  ten 
miles.  The  receivers  intercepted  the  navi- 
gational beams  and  relayed  rjiem  to  the 
transmitters  for  retransmission.  Hence, 
German  bombers  attempting  to  obtain 
bearings  received  signals  from  the  Lorenz 
transmitters  and  the  meacons.  This  counter- 
measure  was  apparently  very  effective  since 
on  several  occasions  German  crews  became 
so  completely  confused  and  disoriented  that 
they  actually  landed  at  British  air  bases. 

When  It  became  obvious  to  Germans  that 
Lorenz  was  being  effectively  countered,  they 
switched  to  a  new  system.  Two  intercommu- 
nicating transmitters  were  established  on 
the  French  coast:  while  one  transmitted 
dots,  the  other  transmitted  dashes.  Since 
the  two  beams  were  transmitted  parallel  to 
one  another,  an  aircraft  fiylng  a  course  di- 
rectly between  the  beams  received  a  solid 
tone  and  any  deviation  from  the  prescribed 
course  resulted  in  the  reception  of  either 
dots  or  dashes.  The  width  of  the  solid  tone 
was  such  that  It  enabled  the  German  bomb- 
ers to  determine  their  position  over  the 
target  within  approximately  800  yards.  This 
"Knlckebein"  (curtsey)  system  was  called 
"Headache"  by  the  British.  The  BrltUh  had 
a  choice  of  two  countermeasures  to  this 
system. 

They  could  Jam  the  receivers  In  the  bomb- 
ers. In  which  case  the  Germans  would  most 
likely  Immediately  abandon  Headache,  or  the 
British  could  use  deception  and  actually 
neutralize  the  system  without  the  Germans 
knowing  about  it.  They  chose  deceptions 
and.  once  again  with  transmitters,  strength- 
ened one  side  of  the  beam  so  that  It  was 
literally  bent.  Not  so  surprising,  this  coun- 
termeasure  was  called  "Aspirin".  The  British 
had  excellent  intelligence  concerning  the 
Headache  system  and  were  able  to  put  As- 
pirin Into  operation  the  very  first  time  the 
Germans  used  Headache.  For  the  next  two 
months  the  British  had  the  Osrmans  so 
confused  that  very  few  bombs  were  dropped 
on  the  assigned  targets.  There  Is  a  story  that 
during  these  two  months  of  Headache  being 
dosed  with  Aspirin,  no  one  had  the  courage 
to  tell  Goerlng  that  his  beams  were  being 
twisted.  Special  lectures  and  warnings  were 
delivered  to  the  German  Air  Force,  assuring 
them  that  the  beams  were  infallible,  and 
that  anyone  who  cast  doubt  on  them  would 
be  eliminated.  The  German  air  crews  sus- 
pected that  the  beams  were  being  mauled 
but,  naturally  enough,  did  not  voice  their 
suspicions. 

In  the  Pall  of  1940  the  Germans  Initiated 
the  use  of  "Ruffian",  a  propaganda  transmit- 
ter which  operated  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Propaganda  was  normally  transmitted  from  a 
nondirectlonal  antenna;  however.  Just  prior 
to  a  raid  the  transmitters  switched  to  a  direc- 
tional antenna  and  beamed  its  transmission 
over  the  selected  target  area.  In  addition,  the 
German  used  another  narrow  beam  which 
crossed  the  propaganda  beam  to  mark  the 
bomb  release  point.  The  discovery  of  the 
bombing  system  can  be  credited  to  the  peo- 
ple of  London.  They  noticed  tliat  If  they  were 


listening  to  the  propaganda  broadcast  and 
their  radios  became  Increaslnglv  louder 
a  raid  would  then  be  imminent.  The 
radios  of  those  listening  outside  London 
would  become  weaker  prior  to  a  raid  Con- 
sistent reports  from  people  In  and  around 
London  soon  revealed  Ruffian's  primary  func- 
tion. The  counter-measure  to  Ruffian  was 
known  as  "Bromide".  It  consisted  of  retrans- 
mission of  the  propaganda  on  the  same  fre- 
quency as  the  navigational  aid  but  with  a 
nondirectlonal  antenna  thus  making  the 
navigational  aid  useless.  The  British  also  used 
directional  antennae  to  rebroadcast  the  beam 
In  such  a  manner  that  the  bomb  loads  were 
dropped  In  the  channel.  The  British  press 
credited  the  erratic  German  bomb  drops  to 
evasive  action  against  British  Spitfires  to  keep 
the  Germans  In  ignorance  of  the  success  of 
Bromide. 

At  this  point  in  the  "Wizard  War"  the 
Germans  evidently  became  quite  distressed 
over  the  effectiveness  of  the  British  counter- 
measures  program.  They  equipped  one 
squadron  "Kampf  Gruppe  100"  with  all  of 
the  available  navigational  aids.  The  various 
aids  were  used  alternately  In  order  to  reach 
the  tart;et.  Once  these  aircraft  reached  the 
target  they  dropped  Incendiaries  to  visually 
mark  the  target  for  the  following  forma- 
tions. This  system  was  first  used  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1940  to  bomb  Coventry.  The  initial 
countermeasures  used  bv  the  British  con- 
sisted of  decoy  fires  called  "Starfish".  After 
the  KG-100  squadron  had  dropped  its  in- 
cendiaries large  numbers  of  Starfish  were 
ignited  in  open  spaces  about  the  target,  re- 
sulting in  a  dispersal  of  the  bomb  load 

One  of  the  last  schemes  devised  by  the 
Germans  was  called  "Benito".  At  this"  time 
frequency  modulation  was  not  common,  and 
the  Germans  assumed  that  the  British  would 
probably  not  be  monitoring  f-m.  i  Sadly 
enough— they  were  right.)  As  a  result,  porta- 
ble f-m  stations  along  the  bombing  route 
in  Prance  and  England  were  established  by 
strategically  located  agents  who  actualJy 
talked  the  pilots  In  over  London.  To  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Germans,  however,  the 
British  were  not  outdone  and  they  eventu.illv 
intercepted  the  transmission  and  countered 
very  effectively  by  using  a  skilled  linguist 
who  transmitted  false  orders  to  the  Ger- 
man pilots  on  the  original  f-m  frequency 
This  countermeasure  known  as  "Domtno 
was  so  effective  that  some  of  the  German 
pilots  became  disoriented  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  were  forced  to  land  In  England 
Benito  was  used  until  about  June  1941  The 
success  of  Domino  as  a  countermeasure  is 
evident  from  the  bitter  remarks  heard  pas.s- 
ing  between  the  bombers  and  their  control- 
ling ground  stations.  The  bombing  of  Dublin 
on  the  night  of  May  30-31.  1941,  may  have 
been  an  unforeseen  and  unintended  result 
of  Domino. 

The  first  case  of  British  Jamming  of  radio 
channels  occurred  In  the  Libyan  campaign 
during  November,  1941.  The  British  had  not 
used  communications  Jamming  prior  to  this 
lime  because  of  their  fear  of  retaliation  by 
the  Germans.  However,  a  decision  was  made 
to  Jam  the  German  tank  communications 
operating  from  27  mc  to  33.5  mc.  The  Jam- 
ming equipment,  compared  with  modern 
standards  was  very  crude,  but  It  did  the  job 
If  you  can  imagine  tank  formations  with 
no  means  of  Inter-tank  communications, 
you  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  success  ol 
this  EW  operation.  However,  there  was  one 
fault  in  the  British  tactics:  they  neglected  to 
provide  fighter  protection  for  the  alrbon.e 
Jammers  and  consequently  the  jamming  was 
soon  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt  by  German 
fighters. 

During  this  same  period,  the  British  were 
being  seriously  hampered  in  moving  shipping 
through  the  English  Channel.  The  German.^; 
had  accurate,  radar  controlled,  coastal  guns 
located  on  the  Continent  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. This  situation  led  the  British  to  con- 
struct ground  Jammers,  which  effectively 
countered  these  German  radars.  However,  the 
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tables  were  turned  when  the  Germans 
thoroughly  Jammed  nearly  all  British  radars 
and  proceeded  to  move  the  Scharnhorst  suc- 
cessfully from  Brest  through  the  Channel  to 
the  North  Sea.  During  the  classic  EW  oper- 
ation, every  British  radar  was  completely 
Jammed  but  one.  and  the  British  didn't  be- 
lieve that  one  Even  though  the  life  of  the 
Scharnhorst  was  prolonged,  the  British 
learned  a  profitable  lesson.  The  effectiveness 
of  radar  Jamming  was  proven  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  German  had  tipped  their  hand  as 
to  their  capabilities. 

Later,  German  Production  Jammers  were 
employed  extensively  to  ring  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Allied  shlpborne  metric  radars  had 
their  scopes  completely  Jammed  from  the 
time  they  entered  the  Mediterranean  until 
they  left  German  Jammers  passed  the  Allied 
ships  from  one  CM  group  to  another,  keeping 
the  vessels  constantly  under  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  metric  Jammers. 

The  Germans  also  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  take  the  offensive  in  ECM  when 
they  Intercepted  and  took  control  of  a  group 
of  US,  radio-controlled  boats  also  In  the 
Mediterranean,  On  this  occasion  the  boats 
were  sent  In  tight  circles:  thus  exi>endlng 
their  fuel  harmlessly.  It  was  a  disheartening 
experience  for  the  Navy  to  encounter  such 
proficient  employment  of  electronic  warfare 
by  the  Germans. 

The  United  States  had  observed  with  keen 
interest,  this  battle  between  offensive  elec- 
tronic systems  and  the  countermeasures 
techniques  employed  to  reduce  their  effec- 
tiveness. It  had  become  apparent  that  future 
operations  would  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  electronic  warning  and  control 
systems.  Also.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  these 
systems  would  be  susceptible  to  electronic 
warfare  action. 

EARLY  U.S.  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  importance  of  EW  grew  as  did  all  elec- 
tronic activities.  Thus,  it  became  necessary 
to  train  U.S.  Air  Force  officers  In  the  field  of 
countermeasures. 

In  an  effort  to  supplement,  the  already 
overburdened  Army  and  Navy  research  pro- 
grams, OSRD,  the  OflV:e  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development,  was  established  by 
executive  order  In  June  1941,  It  contained  3 
major  branches,  of  which  one,  NDRC,  was  In 
turn  divided  Into  19  divisions.  Administra- 
tive functions  and  liaison  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  were  performed  by  the  headquarters 
of  OSRD. 

OSRD  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  research  In  support  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  on  an  emergency  basis.  It  was 
provided  with  Its  own  funds  for  financing 
research  contracts  with  universities  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  fulfill  the  urgent  wartime  require- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  National  Defense  Research  Commit- 
tee (NDRCi  was  the  branch  of  OSRD  which 
was  concerned  prtnclpially  with  the  physical 
sciences,  and  It  was  within  the  structure  of 
NDRC  that  the  OSRD  countermeasures  pro- 
gram was  carried  out.  Each  of  the  19  "divi- 
sions" of  NDRC  was  headed  by  a  committee. 
The  Division  16  Committee,  under  Dr  C.  G. 
Suits,  administered  the  countermeasure  pro- 
gram. Division  15  contained  several  major 
subdivisions.  Including  an  office  at  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  responsible  for  tube  con- 
tracts with  various  manufacturers:  an  office 
in  New  York  City,  which  administered  eon- 
tracts  for  countermeasures:  and  an  office 
In  Cambridge,  Massuchusetts.  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  contracts  In  the 
Boston  area.  Including  the  contract  under 
which  RRL,  the  Radio  Research  Laboratory 
iit  Harvard  University,  was  operated. 

The  Army  and  Navy  coordinated  ECM  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  by  NDRC  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  laboratories  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  Armed  Services.  Chief  among 
the  agencies  representing  the  Services  were 
the    Aircraft    Radio    Laboratory    at    Wright 


Field,  Ohio,  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer, and  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labo- 
ratories at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 
Each  of  the  service  laboratories  Involved  had 
Its  independent  program  of  research  and 
development  but  coordination  among  labo- 
ratories was  maintained  For  example,  one 
of  the  Services  might  express  an  operational 
requirement  for  a  particular  type  of  equip- 
ment. The  Initial  Investigation  might  be 
carried  on  solely  by  NDRC  or  by  one  of  Its 
laboratories  In  collaboration  with  the  oper- 
ating Service,  Later,  development  and  pro- 
curement would  be  handled  by  the  Service 
involved.  In  general,  the  operational  need 
for  particular  development  was  established 
and  expressed  by  the  Service  on  an  informal 
basis,  usually  In  meetings  attended  by  the 
personnel  of  the  various  laboratories  and 
agencies  concerned. 

The  Spring  of  1942  welcomed  to  England 
.1  small  number  of  research  personnel  from 
the  U,  S.  who  were  designated  to  work  with 
the  RAF  radiation  cotintermeasures  pro- 
gram. FYom  this  embryonic  organization,  a 
laboratory  specifically  designed  to  work  on 
countermeasures  design  was  established  In 
1943  at  Great  Malvern.  England.  The  work 
of  these  Individuals  early  In  1943  produced 
the  first  U.  S,  designed  Jammer. 

RADIO    RESEARCH    LABORATOKT 

Work  In  the  field  of  radar  countermeasures 
was  started  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Division  15  organization  when.  In  1942. 
a  small  group  was  set  up  In  Division  14's 
Radiation  Laboratory  at  M.I.T.  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  F.  E  Terman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  Jammers  to  use  against 
enemy  radar  and  also  of  developing  anti- 
Jamming  devices  for  Incorporation  In  our 
own  radar. 

The  general  problem  Involved  was  the  de- 
velopment of  means  whereby  the  effective- 
ness of  the  enemy's  radar  equipment  might 
be  nullified.  It  became  evident  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  that  radar  was  not  only  a 
very  useful  weapon  but  that  It  was  i;ifieful 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  enemy.  It 
was  also  evident  that  It  was  a  very  vulnerable 
weapon.  On  the  one  hand  It  appeared  prudent 
to  take  steps  to  make  this  weapon  as  useless 
to  the  enemy  as  possible  In  case  he  should 
attempt  to  use  It  against  us,  and  on  the 
other  hand  It  seemed  practically  essential 
to  do  something  about  the  vulnerability  of 
our  own  radar  In  case  the  enemy  should  at- 
tempt to  Jam  us. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  radar  coun- 
termeasures program  was  much  too  exten- 
sive to  be  carried  on  as  a  part  of  radar  de- 
velopment activities.  Steps  were  accord- 
ingly taken  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  radar  countermeasures  group  to  move 
It  to  Harvard,  where  It  was  established  as  the 
Radio  Research  Laboratory,  operated  exclu- 
sively for  Division  15  of  NDRC  by  Harvard 
University  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ter- 
man. During  Its  approximately  S'i  years 
of  existence.  Radio  Research  Laboratory  grew 
to  a  peak  strength.  In  August  1944,  with 
some  810  persons. 

INITIAL    NAVY    TACTICAL    APPLICATIONS 

Following  the  Issuance.  In  July  1941,  of  a 
Presidential  order  to  the  U.S.  Navy  to  attack 
all  enemy  submarines,  the  Navy  establish- 
ed a  complex  of  shore  DF  stations  with  the 
technical  assistance  of  the  NRL.  The  success- 
ful '-Wolf  Pack"  tactics  developed  by  the 
Germans  for  the  exploitation  of  their  attacks 
on  convoys  required  that  high-frequency 
communications  be  employed  in  making  a 
rendezvous  for  the  pack.  The  DAJ  hf  direc- 
tion-finding eqvilpment  was  guided  Into  pro- 
duction by  NRL  engineers  and  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  Navy's  shore  DF  program. 
This  equipment  was  produced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  In  large  quantities,  based  on  Im- 
proved NRL  designs.  A  shipboard  counter- 


part of  the  shore-based  DF  was  also  pro- 
duced. Improvements  in  the  model  DAQ 
equipment  were  worked  out  Jointly  with  the 
British,  and  a  program  was  also  Initiated 
to  train  personnel  to  install  and  operate  this 
new  equipment  for  the  Navy.  Unquestionably, 
these  equipments,  developed  Jointly  by  the 
Admiralty  and  NRL.  and  produced  separately, 
spelled  the  doom  of  the  "Wolf  Pack"  tactics 
of  the  German  submarines,  even  though 
their  transmissions  grew  shorter  and  short- 
er as  time  went  on.  The  initial  location  of  the 
enemy  submarine  was  the  most  Important 
phase  of  the  antisubmarine  warfare  success 
achieved  by  the  Navy.  Sonar  and  radar  were 
brought  Into  play  for  the  kill,  but  the 
oceans  are  large  and  the  small  number  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  units  urgently  needed 
clues  on  where  to  hunt.  These  clues  were 
always    provided    by    the    hf    DP    operators. 

A  major  naval  effort  at  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboraton'  was  concerned  with  the 
employment  of  countermeasures  against  the 
Germans'  HS-293  glide  bomb.  Early  in  the 
war  the  use  of  this  bomb  offered  severe 
resistance  to  our  naval  units  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  weapon  was  first  used  op- 
erationally to  sink  the  Italian  battleship 
Roma  as  she  was  attempting  to  escape  to 
Join  the  Allies.  It  was  used  also  to  sink  the 
British  ship  Warsprite.  and  it  damaged  the 
U.S.  Cruiser  Savannah,  It  was  a  report  by  the 
crew  of  the  Savannah  that  gave  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  the  clue  that  indicated 
that  the  Navy  was  faced  with  a  guided 
weapon.  Later  one  of  these  HS-293  glide 
bombs  sank  In  a  near  miss  in  shallow  water 
off  Libya  and  was  recovered  by  the  British. 

Meanwhile  NRL  engineers  were  called  to 
work  around  the  clock  on  the  research  and 
development  of  equipment  to  counter  the 
threat  of  this  bomb.  Experimental  equip- 
ment, fitted  on  ships  in  only  six  weeks  time, 
was  used  to  Intercept,  record,  and  analyze 
the  gulded-bomb  control  signals.  It  was 
desired  to  obtain  shipboard  recordings,  while 
the  ship  was  under  attack,  of  the  radio  con- 
trol signals  for  complete  laboratory  analysis. 
In  practice,  two  of  the  four  control  tones 
employed  were  above  the  audible  frequency 
range,  and  also  were  above  the  frequency 
range  of  World  War  II  recorders.  Only  after 
a  series  of  ingenious  maneuvers  were  these 
radio  frequencies  and  their  associated  tones 
successfully  located  and  accurately  analyzed. 
Soon  after  the  first  control  signals  were 
analyzed,  two  destroyer  escorts,  the  U.8.S. 
Da\is  and  the  U.8.S  Jones,  were  supplied 
with  experimental  NRL  equipment  which  so 
successfully  Jammed  the  guided  bombs  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  weapon  was  very 
nearly  neutralized.  After  this  Jamming  pro- 
gram gained  full  momentum,  no  major  fleet 
unit  was  sunk  by  the  glide  bombs. 

Following  these  initial  successes  by  the 
Navy  with  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
experimental  equipment.  Airborne  Instru- 
ments Laboratories  at  Mlneola.  New  York, 
undertook  a  project  for  the  development  of 
production  Jammers  for  use  against  the  Ger- 
man HS-293  glide  bomb  for  the  Navy.  This 
equipment,  known  as  the  MAS  Jamming  sys- 
tem, involved  the  development  of  several 
tyjjes  of  multiple-channel  receivers  and 
manually  tuning  spot  Jammers,  and  some 
automatic  search  recelver-spot-Jammer  com- 
binations. A  crash  program  was  also  under- 
taken at  RRL  at  the  time  when  these  Ger- 
man glide  bombs  were  first  used  In  the 
Mediterranean,  In  March  1944  RRL  was  asked 
to  produce  on  a  crash  basis  a  quantity  of  30 
jamming  systems  for  use  against  the  glide 
bombs.  In  response  to  this  request.  RRL 
converted  a  quantity  of  AN  ARQ-8  trans- 
mitter-receivers, which  were  then  In  crash 
production  for  the  Air  PVDrce.  and  made 
them  suitable  for  the  Mediterranean  opera- 
tion. Developments  in  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tion, however,  changed  the  operational 
needs,  and  none  of  the  equipments  saw 
service  in  the  field. 

Airborne    Instrtiments    Laboratories    also 
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worked  on  an  airborne  Jammer  (AN  ARQ- 
11)  having  a  power  output  of  about  1  kw. 
Ten  of  these  unlta  were  delivered  to  the 
Air  Force  as  prototypes  of  a  high-power  air- 
borne Jammer.  In  the  V-T  fuze  Jamming 
field,  the  Signal  Corps  Laboratory,  Port  Mon- 
mouth. New  Jersey,  developed  the  AN/TRT-2, 
a  convoy  Jammer  with  approximately  100 
watts  output,  swept  CW.  covering  the  fre- 
quency range  75-200  MC. 

The  Westlnghouse  Research  Laboratories 
was  resp>onslble  for  the  development  of  a  10- 
kw  ground-based  communication  Jammer 
known  as  "Oround  Cigar",  for  the  frequency 
range  from  38  to  42  Mc.  Other  work  In  the 
field  of  communications  eountermeasures 
and  communications  antijamming  was  done 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  by  the 
Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Corporation,  and 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

RADIO    AND    RAOAB    COUNTXBMKASTTBKS 

Behind  the  great  battles  of  wits  between 
Allied  and  German  scientists  for  leadership 
in  the  operational  use  of  radar  Is  a  remark- 
able story  of  measures  and  eountermeasures 
designed  to  Jam  and  confuse  the  enemy's 
radio  communications  and  radar  warning 
systems  and  so  create  a  chaotic  muddle  in 
enemy  Intelligence. 

"Mandrel",  "Grocer",  "Boozer",  "Tinsel", 
"Ground  Cigar",  "Airborne  Cigar"  and  "Win- 
dow" were  among  the  code  names  given  to 
the  Allied  operations  which  successfully  de- 
feated every  enemy  attempt  to  gain  ascend- 
ancy In  the  radar  battle. 

"WIMDOW" 

"Window"  was  Introduced  In  a  raid  on 
Hamburg  on  the  night  of  July  24-25,  1943. 
Seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  bombers 
dropped  (In  addition  to  bomb  loads)  one 
bundle  of  2.000  aluminum  foil  strips  each. 
every  minute — a  total  of  over  2V2  million 
strips  weighing  20  tons.  To  the  enemy  radar 
defenses  this  represented  approximately 
12,000  aircraft  over  Hamburg,  and  the  effect 
on  the  enemy  was  devastating.  The  result, 
which  reduced  losses  from  5.4%  to  1.5%. 
was  a  tremendous  achievement,  and  was  a 
spectacular  Justification  for  R.AJP.  radio 
eountermeasures.  After  two  months  of  use 
by  the  British,  the  RAF  estimated  that  Chaff 
had  been  responsible  for  saving  at  least  200 
planes  and  between  1200  and  1500  men. 

The  flrst  known  German  use  of  Chaff  was 
at  Blzerte  on  6  September  1943  In  which  less 
than  50  airplanes  were  Involved.  However, 
the  U.S.  and  British  warning  reported  an  ex- 
cess of  200  aircraft.  Result  was  a  dUutlon 
of  allied  fighter  effort. 

Thk    Hutoct    or    ELK-ntojnc    Wa«f.\«e.    or 
When  the  Ouj  Crow  was  a  Pt-edclinc 

(Note. — This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  His- 
tory of  Electronic  Warfare  article  which  was 
started  in  the  Convention  Issue  of  Crow 
Caws.  H.  P.  Smith.  Chairman  of  the  His- 
torical Committee  and  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle, solicits  additional  Information  regard- 
ing the  subject.  The  classified  nattire  of  the 
Electronic  Warfare  business  makes  even  past 
history  hard  to  come  by.  Scratch  a  Crow 
and  you  will  find  a  story.  So.  let's  get  them 
down  on  paper  for  all  to  see.  Send  all  in- 
formation to  the  Association  or  dlrectlv  to 
H.  F.  Smith,  Box  B.  Pennsauken,  N.J.) 
U.8.  DZVKLOPUirrrs  in  ew 

The  First  Air  Force  EW  school  began  op- 
erations at  Boca  Raton  AFB,  Florida  in  Jan- 
uary 1943.  Capt.  Hugh  Winter  was  the  Direc- 
tor, Lt.  Jack  Prewett  an  Instructor.  Of  the 
six  hundred  officers  graduated  by  this  school, 
approximately  two  hundred  saw  field  experi- 
ence. The  first  class  began  In  January  and 
consisted  of  four  officers  and  24  enlisted 
men. 

Two  of  the  graduates  of  the  first  class, 
Lts.  Ed  Tletz  and  Bill  Praun,  performed  the 
first  ECM  ferret  operations  against  Klska. 
Selected  members  of  the  first  class  were  sent 
to  Eglln  AFB,  where  they  activated  Field  9 


(now  Hurlbert)  and  formed  the  1st  Proving 
Ground  Electronics  Unit,  The  1st  POEU  was 
given  responsibility  for  initial  service  test- 
ing of  Jammers  and  after  EW  equipment  be- 
ing developed.  Most  of  this  came  from  the 
RRL  at  Harvard  or  under  its  sponsorship 

The  first  B-17's  equipment  with  ECM  were 
modified  at  Oklahoma  City  AMA  and  were 
then  run  through  tests  at  1st  POEU.  They 
were  then  sent  to  the  European  Theatre 
for  combat  use.  The  problem  of  selling  an 
all  out  reconnaissance  program  to  theatre 
commanders  was  not  difficult,  for  they  were 
eager  to  know  the  extent  and  location  of 
the  enemy  electronic  activities,  Thus,  more 
reconnaissance  type  B-24"8  were  equipped, 
manned  and  placed  in  the  field.  More  and 
more  EW  observers  were  trained  In  both  re- 
connaissance and  Jamming  techniques 
These  first  searching  aircraft  were  known  as 
"ferrets"  for  their  specific  task  was  to  "fer- 
ret-out" any  and  all  information  possible 
about  electronic  activity  In  a  given  area  over 
which  they  operated. 

Ferreting  out  information  concerning 
enemy  electronic  systems  was  the  first  step 
In  countering  these  systems.  The  data  ob- 
tained from  the  reconnaissance  mission  was 
relayed  to  evaluation  units  where  it  was 
compiled  and  collated  with  Information  from 
other  sources.  Radar  coverage  charts  of  many 
areas  were  drawn,  showing  the  actual  visi- 
bility of  the  enemy  networks.  These  charts 
along  with  other  Information  were  used  to 
plan  active  eountermeasures  tactics  for  use 
during  bombardment  missions.  Bombard- 
ment aircraft  were  being  equipped  with 
Jamming  transmitters  ("Carpet")  and  Chaff 
("Window")  as  rapidly  as  production  would 
permit.  Extensive  coordination  was  required 
to  make  the  electronic  eountermeasures  pro- 
gram function  effectively,  and  due  to  the 
tireless  efforts  of  many.  It  was  accomplished 
in  a  superlative  manner. 

The  actual  tactical  use  of  Jamming  and 
deception  was  of  paramount  Importance  In 
the  European  theatre  since  the  German  de- 
velopment of  excellent  search  and  gunlaying 
radar  threatened  a  successful  attack  by  air 
and  sea.  In  the  Pacific  Theatre  Electronic 
Warfare  first  appeared  in  the  reconnaissance 
role.  A  B-24  ferret  operating  out  of  China 
collected  large  quantities  of  information  con- 
cerning Japanese  radars  on  the  mainland  of 
China.  In  Addition,  Australian  and  British 
Perrett  Aircraft  flew  out  of  India  to  plot  the 
locations  and  record  characteristics  of 
Japanese  radars  on  the  Andaman  Islands  and 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

The  initial  EW  activity  of  the  20th  Bomber 
Command  operating  out  of  India  in  1944 
was  that  of  reconnaissance.  A  number  of 
B-29  Aircraft  in  each  of  the  four  groups 
operating  out  of  India  were  equipped  with 
radar  receivers,  pulse  analysers  and  direction 
finding  antennas.  No  special  ECM  reconnais- 
sance missions  were  run  with  the  B-29,  how- 
ever, officer  ECM  operators  rode  along  in  the 
aircraft  during  bombardment  missions  and 
thus  collected  electronic  Intelligence  data 
along  the  route.  By  the  time  this  organiza- 
tion had  Joined  the  remainder  of  the  B-29'8 
forming  the  20th  Air  Force  on  the  Island 
of  Tlnian,  the  Japanese  radar  Inventory 
and  operating  techniques  had  been  well 
catalogued. 

During  raids  out  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
against  Japan,  it  became  necessary  to  shift 
from  the  reconnaissance  to  the  radar  Jam- 
ming phase  due  to  high  damage  rates  sus- 
tained by  attaching  B-29'8. 

At  this  time  virtually  all  aircraft  were 
equipped  with  spot  Jamming  type  equipment, 
which  was  either  pre-set  on  the  ground  and 
simply  placed  in  operation  by  a  crew  mem- 
ber or  operated  by  ECM  officers  to  accurately 
spot  Jam  radars.  The  primary  Interest  was 
against  the  gun  laying  and  searchlight  con- 
trolled radars  in  the  target  areas. 

In  addition,  Guardian  Angel  aircraft  were 
developed  to  assist  In  target  areas  where  air- 


craft were  forced  to  penetrate  the  major  de- 
fenses Individually  rather  than  In  formation 
In  order  to  provide  these  Guardian  Angels 
the  bomb-bay  was  equipped  with  a  platform 
containing  extra  Inverters  and  Jamming 
equipment  so  that  a  mlnlmima  of  sixteen 
Jamming  transmitters  could  be  operated 
simultaneously  from  a  single  aircraft.  The 
technique  for  their  use  was  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  Guardian  Angel  aircraft  arrive  at  the 
target  Just  ahead  of  the  first  penetrating 
bombardment  aircraft  and  to  loiter  In  the 
immediate  target  area  until  the  last  bombing 
aircraft  had  departed. 

The  effect  of  these  tactics  were  startling 
to  say  the  least.  On  heavily  defended  targets 
where  flak  damage  to  aircraft  had  previous- 
ly  exceeded  60'^:,  this  now  was  reduced  to 
less  than  10<^r  and  ECM  was  sold  not  by  talk, 
but  by  demonstration  of  Its  effectiveness.  As 
a  result  active  Jamming  was  employed  by  the 
20th  Air  Force  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

EFTECTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Before  the  end  of  the  German  war,  follow- 
ing construction  of  prototype  models,  most 
of  the  equipment  developed  by  the  Joint 
Army-Navy-NDRC  program  had  been  placed 
in  procurement,  and  nearly  every  bomber  in 
the  8th  Air  Force  had  been  equipped  with  at 
least  one,  and  In  some  cases  up  to  four.  Car- 
pet Jamming  transmitters.  Results  were 
anxiously  awaited.  Representatives  of  Radio 
Research  Laboratory  stationed  at  the  Divi- 
sion. 15  British  Laboratory  ABL-15.  at  Mal- 
vern. England,  and  at  other  strategic  points 
In  the  operational  theatres,  made  operational 
analj-ses  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  the  equipment  came  into  full  use 
against  the  enemy,  losses  in  the  8th  Air 
Force  began  to  drop.  While  initially  it  had 
been  expected  that  an  appreciable  fraction  of 
our  bombers  would  fall  to  return  from  raids 
over  Germany,  the  percentage  of  losses  was 
now  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure. 

These  operational  analyses  were  not  con- 
clusive. The  Germans  had  lost  much  of  their 
antiaircraft  equipment  In  bombing  raids,  and 
the  Luftwaffe  had  practically  stopped  oper- 
ating. The  weather  had  also  changed  during 
the  period  when  statistics  were  accumulated.' 
It  was  known  that  the  losses  had  decreased, 
but  It  could  not  be  proved  that  the  counter- 
measures  program  had  achieved  this  result, 
or  had  even  helped. 


The  Histort  or  Electronic  Warfare  or 
When  the  Old  Crow  Was  a  Fucdoling 
(  Note. — This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  His- 
tory of  Electronic  Warfare  article  which  was 
started  in  the  first  issue  of  CROW  CAWS  H, 
F.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee and  author  of  this  article  earnestly 
solicits  additional  information  regarding 
the  subject.  The  classified  nature  of 
the  Electronic  Warfare  business  makes  even 
past  history  hard  to  come  by.  However,  we 
know  there  are  many  facets  to  this  article. 
So.  to  borrow  a  phrase  "What  did  you  do  in 
the  war.  Daddy?"  Write  It  down,  and  send  all 
information  to  the  Asscx'iatlon  or  directly  to 
H    F    Smith,  Box  B,  Pennsauken.  N.J.) 

The  sum  total  of  the  investigations  In 
Germany  confirmed  the  view  that  the  ECM 
program  had  been  a  success.  It  was  true,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  that  the  counter- 
measures  gear  had  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
reduction  In  losses  The  entire  Nazi  radar 
network,  according  to  the  people  operating 
it,  had  been  reduced  to  about  one-fifth  of  its 
nornijl  effectiveness.  Fairly  early  In  the  war 
the  Germans  had  learned  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  radar  for  antiaircraft  gun  con- 
trol, because  It  gave  a  much  more  accurate 
range  and  was  reliable  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  When  the  8th  Air  Force  began  using 
window  and  electronic  Jamming,  the  Ger- 
man antiaircraft  crews  had  been  blinded.  Try 
as  they  might,  they  had  been  unable  to  de- 
termine the  location  of  our  flights  through 
the  dazzling  glare  of  their  radar  scopes. 
Orders  had  been  Issued  to  continue  firing  in 
spite  of  the  interference  In  order  not  to  re- 
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veal  to  us  the  fact  that  our  eountermeasures 
had  been  successful.  Then,  so  poor  was  the 
record  of  planes  shot  down  under  these  con- 
(iitions,  that  these  orders  were  replaced  with 
orders  not  to  fire  at  all  unless  good  visual 
aim  could  be  obtained— orders  equivalent  to 
abandoning  radar  antiaircraft  control 
entirely. 

In  the  German  laboratories,  scientists  had 
been  at  work  attempting  to  lessen  the  vul- 
nerability of  their  radar  equipment  ever  since 
the  British  hud  dropped  the  first  window  in 
the  raid  over  Hamburg  in  1943.  After  the 
German  bombing  raids  on  England  in  1940. 
Hitler  had  thought  the  war  was  won  and 
had  ordered  the  demobilization  of  a  great 
part  of  the  German  scientific  effort  and  the 
induction  of  the  scientists  into  the  Army. 
With  the  Hamburg  raid,  and  the  capture  of 
one  of  our  advanced  airborne  radar  sets,  the 
Germans  had  seen  the  error  of  this  decision 
and  had  immediately  reconstituted  the  sci- 
entific organization.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  laboratories  had  been  operating  at  full 
capacity,  and  about  half  the  German  scientif- 
ic effort  in  the  field  of  electronics  had  been 
directed  against  our  eountermeasures  activ- 
ity. So  large  a  force,  in  fact,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  that  efforts  along  other 
lines  of  scientlflc  war  developments  were 
neglected  and  It  was  the  opinion  of  investi- 
gators that  the  eountermeasures  program 
had  not  only  nullified  the  German  antiair- 
craft fire  but  the  entire  scientific  program  In 
general,  through  the  preoccupation  of  the 
German  scientific  organization  with  the 
eountermeasures  program. 

THE    LET    DOWN 

When  the  Japanese  war  ended,  in  August 
1945,  steps  were  Immediately  taken  to  place 
!n  effect  plans  which  had  already  been 
worked  out  for  the  demobilization  of  the 
Riidlo  Research  Laboratory.  Certain  projects 
for  which  there  was  no  further  need  were 
terminated  Immediately.  Other  activities 
which  were  near  completion  and  which  had 
continuing  values,  were  completed  In  order 
10  preserve  those  values.  Certain  other  proj- 
ects which  evidently  could  not  be  completed 
In  the  near  future,  but  which  had  consider- 
.■ible  long-range  Importance,  were  transferred 
to  laboratories  of  the  Armed  Service*,  such  as 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  and  the  Air- 
craft Radiation  Laboratory.  All  laboratory 
work  at  the  Radio  Research  Laboratory  was 
stopped  by  November  1,  1945.  By  January 
1946  only  about  230  persons  were  left  on  the 
RRL  payroll,  and  of  these,  less  than  lu  per- 
cent were  scientific  personnel,  all  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  working  on  reports 

A  limited  amount  of  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  took  place  iit  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  continued  for  a  year  or  so  there- 
after. Many  of  the  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Services  who  had  been  engaged  In  this  effort 
returned  to  civilian  life,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  equipment  produced  for  ECM  pur- 
poses during  World  War  II  was  sold  on  the 
surplus  market. 

THE    BUILD    UP 

In  the  late  1940's,  ferrett  activities  showed 
that  a  radar  net  was  being  built  rapidly 
around  the  Iron  Curtain  The  ECM  program 
was  thereupon  re-established,  starting,  on 
the  part  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  with  a 
.<;mall  research  and  development  effort, 
schools,  and  continued  ferrett  activities. 
World  War  II  equipment  was  obtained  from 
Warehouses  and  the  surplus  market,  and  the 
need  for  newer  and  better  equipment  was 
recognized. 

In  1947  a  decision  was  made  to  reactivate 
ECM  training  within  the  Air  Force  at  Boca 
Raton,  Florida.  The  reactivation  of  the  Air 
Force  electronic  warfare  program  was  to  run 
three  phases  in  sequence:  first,  the  existing; 
second,  the  Interim;  and  third,  the  future. 
The  existing  phase  required  the  use  of  se- 
lected items  of  World  War  II  equipment  still 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  Im- 
mediate needs. 


Operationally,  this  equipment  had  not 
proven  completely  satisfactory  because  it  was 
originally  designed  to  meet  specific  needs 
against  World  War  II  enemy  electronic  equip- 
ment. Quantities  of  this  equipment  were 
shipped  to  Boca  Raton,  Florida  and  an  en- 
listed man's  training  course  was  established 
there. 

The  Electronic  Warfare  Officers'  course  was 
not  established  within  the  training  com- 
mand but  was  organized  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  at  the  newly  opened  Magulre  Air 
Force  Base,  New  Jersey. 

Training  aircraft  consisted  of  twelve  (12) 
B-29,  6  position  Ferrett  Aircraft.  Thus  the 
emphasis  in  this  early  phase  was  on  the 
reconnaissance  side. 

The  course  at  Magulre  was  devised  to  train 
Electronic  Warfare  Officers  for  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  because  of  limited  facili- 
ties classes  were  small.  The  first  several 
classes  consisted  of  no  more  than  three  to 
four  officers  At  this  rate  it  would  have  taken 
years  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  officers  to  provide  the  other  com- 
mands. The  school  was  moved  from  Magulre 
to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La.  in  1949  and 
later  to  the  Air  Training  Command  at  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base.  It  remained  at  Keesler  until 
1961  and  was  then  moved  to  Mather  Air 
Force  Base  where  it  Is  located  today. 

The  interim  equipment  provided  in  the 
second  phase  consisted  primarily  of  updated 
World  War  II  equipment  with  all  Its  com- 
plexity. The  result  was  that  the  services 
were  obtaining  trained  personnel  but  limited 
equipment  capability. 

In  1951  the  Strategic  Air  Command  orga- 
nized the  20th  Squadron  of  the  Second 
Bombardment  Wing  at  Hunter  Air  Force 
Base,  Georgia,  Into  an  ECM  Squadron  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  best  tactics  and 
techniques  for  employment  of  the  existing 
and  interim  ECM  equipment.  Within  one 
year  this  effort  had  expanded  to  Include  the 
entire  Second  Bombardment  Wing. 

Tests  were  conducted  primarily  against  the 
Air  Proving  Ground  Command  at  Eglln  Air 
Force  Base  and  resulted  In  the  modification 
of  each  of  the  existing  equipment  in  order 
to  Improve  Its  capability.  The  results  of  this 
effort  were  so  successful  that  the  376th 
Bombardment  Wing  was  organized  into  an 
ECM  Wing  with  a  special  Directorate  of  Elec- 
tronic eountermeasures  Test  and  Tactics.  A 
part  of  this  directorate  was  an  ECM  Labora- 
tory consisting  of  approximately  seventy  (70) 
people  who  designed  either  modifications  for 
existing  equipment  or  completely  new  tech- 
niques. Much  of  the  thinking  of  this  early 
effort  is  now  incorporated  in  the  existing 
military  equipment. 

The  376th  Bombardment  Wing  was  later 
augmented  by  the  30l8t  Bombardment  Wing, 
The  two  wings  were  organized  as  the  801st 
Air  Division  and  provided  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  with  a  force  of  over  90  specially 
equipped  B-47  electronic  warfare  aircraft 
for  both  test  and  combat  This  Air  DlvlBlon 
was  transferred  to  Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base, 
Colimibus,  Ohio,  where  It  continued  to  func- 
tion as  the  mainstay  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  Electronic  Warfare  capability-  un- 
til phase  three  began  to  take  effect  and  the 
future  electronic  warfare  equipment  began 
to  appear  in  the  Inventory  in  quantity.  This 
phase  is  not  complete  as  yet,  however,  much 
progress  has  been  made. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  CAM- 
PUS VISITS  IN  THE  VIRGINIAS 
REVEAL  WHOLESOMENESS  OF 
YOUTH  THERE — STUDENT  EDITOR 
ASKS  HOW  LONG  ARE  WE  GOING 
TO  ALLOW  LEFTIST  INFILTRA- 
TION TO  MOCK  "THIS  IS  MY  OWN, 
MY  NATIVE  LAND"? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  have  visited  the  campuses  of 
West   Virginia   University.   Salem,   and 


Glenville  Colleges  in  our  State,  and  Fer- 
rum  Junior  College  In  Virginia. 

It  was  heartening  to  talk  ■with  hun- 
dreds of  students  who  are  not  "oCf  beat" 
but,  instead,  are  wholesome  youth.  They 
are  thinking  clearly  and  are  diligently 
at  work.  They  are  not  interested  in 
channeling  their  energies  and  Talents 
into  the  tearing-down  types  of  activi- 
ties. It  was  my  observation  that  they 
are  in  the  process  of  building  for  them- 
selves careers  of  meaning  and  service, 
as  well  as  success. 

These  young  university  and  college 
students  of  whom  I  speak  are  not  wreck- 
ers. They  are  less  confused  than  we  may 
think  or  as  we  would  be  informed  by 
listening  to  some  sources,  and  as  her- 
alded in  some  headlined  articles. 

It  was  gratifj-ing,  Mr.  President,  to 
be  in  the  hills  of  the  Virginias  and  to 
realize  that  these  young  people  know  why 
they  are  in  the  educational  institutions 
there — why  they  are  studi'ing — and 
where  they  wish  to  go. 

And,  Mr.  President,  it  was  satisfying 
to  read  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Octo- 
ber 26,  1967,  issue  of  the  Daily  Athe- 
naeum, the  student  newspaper  of  West 
Virginia  University.  Morgantown.  Writ- 
ten by  editor  in  cliief  Martin  Coy.  the 
editorial  carries  the  headline.  "This  Is 
My  Own,  My  Native  Land."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  Mr  Own,  Mt  Native  Land 

They  sit  at  a  table  in  front  of  Moore  Hall 
passing  out  "resistance"  material. 

They  quote  Marxist  and  Socialist  military 
leaders  against  United  States  policy. 

They  reject  established  law  and  order  and 
strive  to  organize  civil   disobedience. 

Admitted  Communists  and  Communist 
sjTnpathlzers  hold  a  number  of  leadership 
poslUons  In  their  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee. 

The  left  stands  up  and  advocates  that  all 
young  men  burn  their  draft  cards,  defect 
to  Canada,  plead  homosexuality  or  become 
conscientious  objectors. 

The  War  Reslsters  League,  the  Jewish 
Peace  Fellowship,  the  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientious  Objectors,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Inc.,  the  Catho- 
lic Peace  Fellowship  have  material  on  these 
subjects  available  on  campus  through 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Too  many  times  is  the  press  accused  of 
printing  things  out  of  context.  Is  this  not 
what   the   "left"   is   doing? 

They  use  famous  quotes  most  apropos  to 
their  own  situations,  but  there  are  other 
quotes  apropos  to  the  situation,  too, 

"I  have  never  advocated  war.  except  as  a 
means  of  p>eace,"  Ulysses  S.  Grant  said. 

"If  peace  cannot  be  maintained  with 
honor,  it  is  no  longer  peace,"  Lord  Russell 
said. 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace,"  George 
Washington   said. 

"Swim  or  sink,  live  or  die,  sur\-lve  or  perish 
with  my  country  was  my  unalterable  deter- 
mination," John  Adams  said. 

"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
loee  for  my  country,"  Nathan  Hale  said. 

"Every  citizen  should  be  a  soldier.  Tills 
was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  m-jst  be  that  of  every  free  state,"  spoke 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

We  can't  help  but  wonder  if  the  "left" 
recalls  tlie  words  of  .'Abraham  Lincoln  In  his 
second  inaugural  address: 
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"Let  us  strive  on  to  fliilsh  the  work  we 
are  In;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

How  long  are  we  going  to  allow  leftist  in- 
filtration to  moclc  •  .  .  .  this  is  my  own.  my 
native  land  I"? 


FORMER  CEA  CHAIRMAN  NOURSE: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  PROSPERITY  LAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  current  period  of  eco- 
nxfToXc  expansion  will  become  the  longest 
In  the  Nation's  history.  In  recognition  of 
this  achievement,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional has  asked  the  present  and  former 
Chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  give  their  views  on  how  to 
make  this  prosperity  last.  The  first  arti- 
cle in  this  series  written  by  Dr.  Edwin 
G.  Nourse,  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  appears  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Dr.  Nourse,  who  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from 
1946  to  1949,  was  the  person  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  launching  and  giving  pro- 
fessional status  to  this  new  arm  of  the 
President.  Dr.  Nourse  has  had  a  long  as- 
sociation with  the  Brookings  Institution, 
and  for  many  years  after  his  service  on 
the  Council  he  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education.  He 
is  truly  one  of  the  deans  of  the  economics 
profession. 

True  to  his  belief  In  the  policy  set  forth 
In  the  Employment  Act.  Dr.  Nourse 
thinks  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  another  81  months  of  well- 
sustained  prosperity,  or,  Indeed,  an  Indef- 
inite period  of  economic  growth.  His  arti- 
cle places  the  new  economics  In  healthy 
perspective  by  pointing  out  that  sole  re- 
liance on  the  fine  tuning  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  is  not  practical  and 
will  not  alone  sustain  prosperity.  Quite 
correctly  he  notes  that  such  factors  as 
wage-price  adjustments  in  the  private 
sector  will  be  of  equal  importance.  How- 
ever, he  falls  to  draw  the  most  important 
conclusion  from  this  observation — that 
wage-price  behavior  consistent  with  sus- 
tained prosperity  will  depend  upon  the 
development  of  an  imaginative  wage- 
price  policy  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  series  of 
articles  is  a  most  constructive  step  in 
promoting  a  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  first  article,  entitled  "How  To 
Make  Prosperity  Last — I,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows' 

How  To  M\KE   Prosperity  Last — I:   Nottrse 
Pridicts  CoNTnriTED  Boom 

(Note. — Edwin  G.  Nourse  says  there's  "no 
real  reason"  why  we  can't  have  81  more 
months  of  prosperity. 

(Leon  H.  Keyserllng  warns  that  the  expan- 
sion is  falling  about  940  billion  short  of  its 
potential. 

(Raymond  J.  Saulnler  attributes  the  cur- 
rent prosperity  "in  large  part"  to  'Vietnam. 

I  W.ilter  W.  Heller  Is  concerned  that  "old 
politics"  may  discredit  "new  economics." 

(Ajid  Gardner  Ackley  says  the  "immediate 
challenge"  is  to  raise  taxes  and  curb  spend- 
ing. 


(These  men  have  three  things  in  common. 
They  all  have  been — one  now  is — top  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(They  all  believe  that  the  current  eco- 
nomic expansion — which  on  'Wednesday  be- 
comes the  longest  In  the  Nation's  history — 
can  continue,  if  the  Government  has  the 
courage  to  act. 

(And  all  have  been  asked  by  United  Press 
International  to  outline  what  they  would  do 
to  make  the  longest  expansion  longer.) 
(By  Edwin  G.  Nourse) 

There  Is  no  real  reason  in  the  book  of 
economics  as  I  read  it — both  old  and  new 
testaments — why  we  should  not  treat  our- 
selves to  another  81  months  of  well-sus- 
tained prosperity — or  indeed  to  an  indefi- 
nitely continuing  future  of  healthy  nation- 
al growth. 

We  have  the  productive  plant,  capital 
funds,  and  credit  resources,  the  labor  power, 
administrative  talent,  and  technological 
know-how. 

The  unanswered  question  is:  do  we  have 
the  individual  and  group  morale  needed  to 
achieve  these  capabilities  through  the  struc- 
tures and  practices  of  our  democratic  enter- 
prise system,  private  and  public? 

When  I  read  the  book  of  politics  and  the 
book  of  individual  and  mass  psychology,  my 
confidence  is  somewhat  shaken.  So — back  to 
the  economic  potentials. 

The  high  priests  of  the  "new  economics" 
proclaim  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  as  the 
master  tools  for  assuring  the  full  employ- 
ment and  maximum  production  goals  set  up 
In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Administer 
doses  of  Government  stimulant  at  the  projier 
time  and  in  the  right  amount,  and  simply 
reverse  this  procedure  when  needed  to  sus- 
tain the  ever-normal  boom  within  safe  limits 
of  reasonable  price  stability  and  dollar  value. 

This  "fine  tuning"  of  the  economic  mech- 
anism— lmi>eccable  as  arithmetic — assumes 
and,  for  full  success,  requires  unified  central 
control  or  sensitive  and  sophisticated  co- 
ordination of  f>ollcy  and  action  among  the 
various  subordinate  centers. 

But  this  concept  of  "fine  tuning"  has  a 
rather  hollow  sound  when  we  look  at  the 
realities  of  executive  leadership  and  con- 
gressional implementation,  with  a  dog-fight 
now  going  on  between  proponents  of  tax  in- 
crease and  those  for  spending  cuts — and  the 
special  interest  groups,  factions,  and  lobbies 
behind  our  national  policy — and  program- 
makers. 

The  new  economics  has  been  preoccupied 
with  problems  of  the  public  sector.  But  sus- 
tained prosperity  depends  no  less  on  private 
sector  wage-price  adjustments,  consumer 
prices  and  profit  rates,  than  on  public  spend- 
ing and  tax  adjustments.  Paralleling  the 
congressional  dog-fight  Is  the  collective  bar- 
gaining dog-fight  between  the  automotive 
industry  and  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers, not  to  mention  the  steel  haulers'  strike 
and  the  recent  Insurrections  of  school  teach- 
ers and  guardians  of  the  public  safety — 
pwlicemen  and  firemen. 

As  I  survey  the  total  scene.  I  am  moved 
to  doubt  that  maintaining  aggregate  demand 
for  the  output  of  a  full-employment  use  of 
our  resources  and  our  racing  scientific  tech- 
nology will  be  as  easy  In  the  next  dozen 
years  as  it  has  been  from  1960  to  1967^ 
particularly  if  there  is  a  truce  In  southeast 
Asia  and  disenchantment  with  projects  for 
manned  flights  to  distant  planets  and  "per- 
manent colonies  on  the  moon." 

Even  so.  it  is  my  personal  guess  that,  thanks 
to  the  considerable  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  and  the  degree  of  economic 
literacy  that  is  being  nourished  by  our  uni- 
versities and  research  institutes  and  dis- 
seminated through  our  lively  communica- 
tions media,  we  shall  avoid  twth  the  scylla 
of  deep  or  prolonged  recession  or  the 
charybdis  of  runaway  Inflation. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  November  13  to  22,  members 
of  the  National  Grange  will  gather  for 
their  annual  meeting.  This  meeting  will 
have  special  significance  because  this 
year  will  mark  the  100th  annikersary  of 
the  Grange. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  gather  at  the 
centennial  session  can  look  back  with 
pride  to  the  accomplishments  of  this,  the 
oldest  farm  organization  in  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Grange  led  the  fight  to 
give  Cabinet  status  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  helped  develop  the 
original  Farm  Credit  Act. 

It  helped  to  develop  the  concept  of 
parity  and  to  translate  that  concept  into 
legislative  reaUty. 

It  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  rural  free  delivery  and 
our  parcel  post  system,  and  contributed 
significantly  to  the  creation  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

Its  earliest  activities  paved  the  way  for 
the  ci'eation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and.  more  recently,  it  helped 
pass  legislation  establishing  our  current 
system  of  interstate  highways. 

It  played  paramount  roles  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  cooperative  extension 
service  and  formation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  programs  and 
food  for  peace  are  weU  known,  and  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  incor- 
porated a  number  of  longstanding 
Grange  policies. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  National 
Grange's  great  accomplishments  on  be- 
half of  American  agriculture,  but  the 
dedication  and  progressive  commitment 
which  made  this  record  possible  means 
that  the  centennial  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  will  not  simply  be  a  review 
of  past  accomplishments,  but  a  renewed 
dedication  to  a  continuation  of  yeoman 
eflforts  to  protect  and  advance  the  Inter- 
ests of  American  agriculture  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  National 
Grange  in  its  100th  year,  and  welcome 
its  continued  contributions  in  the  future. 


MISSILE  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  COUN- 
TRY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  elec- 
tronic warfare  poses  a  challenge  that 
could  well  determine  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world.  The  more  I  have 
investigated  this  area  of  scientific  en- 
deavor, the  more  convinced  I  have  be- 
come that  the  future  military  posture 
and  defense  of  our  Nation  rests  upon  a 
first-rate  EW  capability. 

Soviet  research  in  this  field  Is  intense. 
broad  ranging,  and  well  supported.  It  is 
also,  most  of  all,  consistent.  This  is  a 
virtue  our  effort  has  heretofore  lacked. 

As  usual,  we  are  on  a  "feast  or  famine" 
cycle.  When  a  war  situation  presents  it- 
self to  our  Nation,  we  pour  money  and 
talent  into  EW  research.  The  moment  the 
crisis  passes,  we  allow  our  EW  establish- 
ment to  decay,  making  our  efforts  next 
time  around  that  much  more  expensive. 
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Even  now  as  we  sit  here,  American 
EW  specialists  and  equipment  are 
engaged  in  a  series  of  mortal  encounters 
with  the  best  the  Soviet  Union  can  pro- 
duce over  in  Vietnam.  Also,  our  EW 
capability  in  Vietnam  is  saving  American 
lives. 

It  is  important  that  we  realize  how 
much  the  future  of  this  Nation  depends 
upon  EW,  which  has  traditionally  cen- 
tered its  activities  ai-ound  the  White 
Sands  missile  range  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico.  A  unique  band  of  Americans 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  art  of  EW  in  this  Nation  has 
long  fought  for  the  necessary  goals  I 
have  described. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  'Old 
Crows,"  headed  by  Bemie  Zettl.  This 
counti-y  knows  too  little  of  what  this 
band  of  men  have  done. 

The  Old  Crows  are  joining  in  sponsor- 
ing a  symposium  on  EW  at  the  White 
Sands  facility  tomorrow.  I  shall  deliver 
an  address  there,  joining  with  the  people 
who  form  the  backbone  of  our  EW  effort. 
It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the 
White  Sands  missile  range  Is  the  very 
heart  of  our  EW  research  effort.  It  also 
is  the  location  where  most  of  the  prov- 
ing out  of  this  research  Is  carried  on. 

The  missile  electronic  warfare  tech- 
nical area,  or  MEWTA,  at  White  Sands, 
under  the  excellent  guidance  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  Jones,  has  rendered  immeasur- 
able service  to  this  Republic. 

Today,  the  value  of  MEWTA's  varied 
fixed  and  portable  electronic  counter- 
mea.sui-es-related  equipment  exceeds 
S30.000.0OO.  The  area  has  at  its  disposal 
the  facilities  of  the  White  Sands  missile 
range,  largest  missile  range  in  the  con- 
tineniFi  United  States,  where  more  than 
2.000  missiles  are  fired  annually. 

Without  going  too  far  Into  the  Intri- 
cacies of  this  facility.  It  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  White  Sands  is  equipped  to 
do  a  total  and  fully  effective  job  for  tills 
Nation  in  EW  research  and  testing. 

MEWTA,  headed  by  McKlnley  Jones, 
stands  ready  to  do  the  job  I  believe  must 
be  done,  and  done  on  a  broad  front  as 
s'Aiftly  as  possible.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
our  EW  effort  at  the  level  it  has  at  last 
reached,  we  must  make  use  of  this 
facility. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  several  Indi- 
cations of  how  dangerous  this  situation 
is,  and  how  fast  we  must  act.  An  article 
published  in  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  deals  with  how  the  pene- 
tration capacity  of  our  missile  systems  is 
eroding. 

It  points  out  a  clear  and  growing  dan- 
cer. It  highlights  the  necessity  of  a 
heiuhtened  effort  in  EW  on  our  part,  and 
the  fact  that  we  must  make  swift  and 
effective  use  of  facilities  such  as  'White 
Sands  and  the  EW  team  of  MEWTA 
headed  by  Mr.  Jones.  I  ask  unanimous 
con,sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S      PrNETRATION    CAPABILrrY    ERODES 

(By  Barry  Miller) 
Los  Angeles. — Superiority  of  the  retalla- 
torv  capability  of  U.S.  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  over  the  defenses  of  potential 
adversaries  has  slowly  eroded  during  the  past 


several  years  in  the  face  of  significant  ad- 
vances in  missile-defense  technology  and  the 
absence  of  corresponding  progreas  on  the 
offensive  side. 

This  Is  the  gloomy  consensus  of  Icnowl- 
edgeable  observers,  who  not  long  ago  confi- 
dently echoed  Defense  Dept.  assurances  that 
-American  missile  strength  was  years  ahead 
of  any  potential  enemy's  missile  defense 
(AWi-ST  Jan  20.  1964.  p.  72).  The  threat  of  a 
retaliatory  strike  against  an  aggressor  by  this 
missile  force  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
recent  American  nuclear  defense  posture. 

The  ability  of  American  missiles  to  pene- 
trate to  their  targets  is  not  so  much  in  ques- 
tion, at  least  at  the  moment,  as  is  their 
capacity  to  perform  the  mission  without 
extremely-costly  saturation  assaults. 

The  gap  between  offensive  and  defensive 
technology  apparently  is  being  closed  by  a 
complex,  difficult-to-assess  combination  of 
factors.  These  include; 

Important  known  advances  in  both  U.S. 
and  Soviet  defense  radar  technology,  particu- 
larly the  sensor's  ability  to  discriminate  and 
tr£w;k  live  warheads,  discarding  the  decoys. 

Progress  in  high-acceleration  or  longer- 
range  missile  Interceptors  such  as  the  Army's 
Sprint  and  Spartan. 

Refinement  of  warheads  for  exoatmos- 
pheric  interceptors,  using  the  devastating 
emission  of  high-energy  X-rays  as  their  prin- 
cipal kill  mechanism  i  aw*st  May  15.  p.  22). 
The  Russians  are  known  to  have  been  at 
work  on  this  concept,  as  has  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  since  1963. 

SOVIET    DEPLOYMENT 

Also,  the  deployment  by  the  Russians  of  an 
antl-mlssUe  system  around  Moscow  (see  p. 
78)  poses  a  threat  of  undetermined  severity, 
where  none  existed  previously,  to  the  ability 
of  American  ICBMs  to  penetrate 

In  addition,  substantial  advances  in  mili- 
tary space  technology  over  the  past  several 
years  have  led  to  Informed  speculation  that 
the  Soviets  have  the  same  ability  the  U.S. 
now  jKissesses  for  detecting  missile  launches 
during  their  boost  phases  and  tracitlng  these 
from  space. 

This  places  an  even  greater  burden  on  mis- 
sile penetration  aids,  those  devices  and  tech- 
niques that  would  assist  missiles  in  reaching 
their  targets  by  confusing,  deceiving  or  de- 
stroying the  missile  defense  systems. 

Many  of  these  considerations  have  con- 
verged to  push  the  tasks  of  penetration  alda, 
once  primarily  concerned  ■with  re-entry  Into 
the  earth's  atmosphere  and  subsequent  de- 
scent on  target,  back  through  the  early  phases 
of  mid-course  flight  and  perhaps  also  Into 
boost. 

Now.  decoys — those  real,  flying  objects 
ejected  from  missiles  and  Intended  to  re- 
semble actual  warheads  to  confuse  an 
enemy — must,  in  turn,  be  disguised  by  envel- 
oping them  In  "chaff  puffs"  to  confuse  both 
ground-based  radar  and  space-borne  sensors. 

Further  compounding  the  situation,  Amer- 
ican development  of  penetration  aids  has 
butted  against  serious  limitations,  in  some 
cases,  of  fundamental  physical  nature. 

For  a  number  of  years.  U.S.  penetration- 
alds  work  was  almed'towards  reducing  radar 
cross-section  of  missile  re-entry  systems,  or 
the  areas  of  the  vehicle  that  effectively  re- 
turn t«n-tale  echoes  to  defense  radars.  Pains- 
taking advances  in  re-entry  body  shaping,  at- 
titude-control techniques  and  cooling  or 
quenching  body  wakes,  which  otherwise  be- 
have as  giant  reflectors  for  hostile  radars, 
have  reduced  the  radar  target  presented  by 
U.S.  re-entry  vehicles.  Smaller  wakes  have 
lower  ion  density,  hence  offer  less  reflectivity 
for  searching  or  tracking  radars.  This,  in  turn, 
has  prompted  defense  technologists  to  devel- 
op radars  with  longer  wavelengths  that  can 
pick  out  reduced  cross-section  targets. 

OTHER    DIFFICULTIES 

The  use  of  lower  frequencies,  dipping  down 
into  the  UHF  and  even  into  the  VHF  regions, 
poses  other  dlfficulUes  for  the  offense.  The 


various  techniques  of  reducing  radar  target 
size,  or  radar  observability,  can  go  only  so 
lar  Certain  minimal  physical  dimensions 
must  be  retained  if  antennas  for  radar  fuzes 
carried  by  American  missiles  are  to  have  a 
window  through  the  ionized  plasma  sheath 
created  on  re-entry.  This  accounts  for  the 
lessening  Interest  in  reducing  radar  observa- 
bility found  in  missile  circles  today.  By  going 
to  lower  frequencies,  radar  defense  tech- 
nologisu.  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  may 
have  gained  an  upper  hand  over  their 
adversaries. 

The  Soviets  are  known  to  have  operational 
UHF  and  possibly  VHF  missile  tracking  ra- 
dars as  well.  About  four  years  ago.  American 
intelligence  agencies  identified  a  500-ft.-long 
VHF  phised  array  radar,  centered  in  the 
150-200-mc.  range",  installed  and  operating 
at  Sary  Shagan  in  the  Tyuratam  area  nexr 
the  Aral  Sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  lower  fre- 
quency defense  radar  makes  more  difficult  the 
Job  of  carrying  and  deploying  the  radar- 
spoofing  metal  foil  known  since  it*  intro- 
duction In  World  War  2  as  chaff.  Since  the 
size  of  chaff  Is  directly  related  to  the  radar 
wavelength,  the  longer  the  wavelength  the 
longer  must  be  the  chaff.  Carrying  and  de- 
ploying large  quantities  of  six  or  seven-foot- 
long  metal  strips  from  a  missile  or  decoy  in 
ballistic  flight  add  weight  and  complexity 
to  the  task. 

The  Air  Force's  Rome  Air  Development 
Center  has  LTV  Electrosystems'  Continental 
Electronics  at  work  building  a  mtatl-mlUion- 
dollar  VHF  radar  as  part  of  the  Advanced 
Ballistic  Re-Entry  Systems  (ABRES)  pro- 
gram. With  it.  Air  Force  presumably  hopes 
to  learn  more  about  effectively  countering 
such  a  threat. 

VEXING   CHALLENGE 

The  continuous  updating  of  a  potential 
enemy's  radar  threat  is  one  of  the  most  vex- 
ing challenges  for  designers  of  penetration 
aids.  It  has  thus  far  confounded  still-un- 
dampened  U.S.  hopes  of  effectively  using 
electronic  counter-measures  lECM)  tech- 
niques  against   enemy   radar  defensee. 

Some  time  ago.  Air  Force  flight  tested  with 
partial  success  an  active  ECM  technique  de- 
veloped bv  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  Using  this 
technique,  ECM  noise  Jammers  intended  to 
confuse  enemy  radars  with  their  minute- 
long  high-power  bursts  of  noise  are  deployed 
in  precursor  decoys  from  a  reentry  veliicle. 
Once  the  knotty  problem  of  supplying  high 
power  for  available  weight  and  volume  was 
solved  and  tubes  generating  the  tiigh  CW 
power  in  the  radar  band  of  interest  were 
found,  the  estimate  of  the  radar  threat 
changed.  Furthermore,  the  1,500-nii. -range 
Russian  frequency  radar,  code  named  Dog- 
house, could  track  these  decoys  for  at  least 
1,000  mi.  before  their  little  Jammers  turned 
on. 

In  the  face  of  an  ever-more  ominous  de- 
fense environment,  a  missile  warhead  today 
faces  a  tougher  battle  for  survival  than  in 
the  past,  informed  observers  point  out.  And. 
survival  will  be  more  difficult  tomorrow. 

In  this  cUmate,  the  inclination  to  adopt 
a  saturation,  or  "barrage,"  type  of  missile 
re-entry  system  scheme  for  assured  penetra- 
tion appears  to  be  gaining  greater  favor. 
Many  warheads  carried  on  board  a  single 
missile  carrier  stotistically  increase  the 
chances  of  penetrating  into  and  striking 
target  areas  by  overloading  or  saturating 
the  defense.  This  approach  appeared  to  be 
evolving  for  the  Air  Force's  latest  re-entry 
system,  the  Mk.  18.  which  has  temporarily 
been  shelved  because  of  budgetary  squeezes. 
In  this  concept,  the  Mk.  18  system  would 
carry  many  small,  probably  unguided,  war- 
heads for  sequential  ejection  from  the  guided 
re-entry  system  during  the  time  of  maxi- 
mum threat.  These  would  descend  onto  a 
large  "footprint"  area. 

Such  a  concept  is  an  outgrowth  of  earlier 
studies  by  Avco  Corp  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric   Co.,    USAF's    primary    re-entry    vehicle 
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sources,  In  the  CRESS  program  (Combined 
Re-entry  Effort  In  Small  Systems),  which 
also  was  sponsored  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

This  program  was  aimed  at  coordinating 
ballistic  missile  re-entry  vehicle  and  war- 
head activities  in  an  effort  to  optimize  the 
designs  of  missile  re-entry  systems,  including 
the  warheads  themselves — and  particularly 
to  get  better  use  of  space  In  the  system 
(AW&ST  Mar.  8.  1965,  p.  13).  The  "barrage" 
concept  also  Is  a  logical  step  beyond  the 
development  of  the  General  Electric  Mk.  12 
re-entry  system  for  the  Boeing  Mlnuteman  2. 
the  first  operational  ICBM  system  to  have 
multiple  warheads. 

YoT  the  past  six  years,  the  tJ.S.  has  been 
spending  what  Is  believed  to  be  In  excess  of 
taoo  million  a  year  on  penetration  techniques. 
Through  its  ABRES  program,  which  Is  ad- 
ministered for  the  Defense  Dept.  by  the  Air 
Force,  actively  aided  by  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  Pentagon  has  spent  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  since  1962,  or  a  total  of  about 
$0.75  billion  over  a  six-year  period. 

Another  $250  million  has  been  budgeted 
for  Fiscal  1968  and  1969,  although  budgetary 
cuts  may  curtail  this.  Much  of  the  money, 
of  course.  Is  spent  on  boosters,  range  fees 
and  other  Items  needed  to  support  penetra- 
tion-aids development  but  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  development  Itself. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ledger  awe  sur- 
prisingly large  quantities  of  money  spent  by 
weapon  systems  offices  on  operational  re- 
entry systems,  more  accurate  guidance  con- 
cepts and  the  purchase  of  penalds  packages. 

A  large  quantity  of  this  annual  Invest- 
ment In  ABRES  Is  going  Into  flight  evalua- 
tion of  maneuverable  re-entry  vehicles  which 
offer  advantages  of  evasion  and,  In  one  case 
where  the  vehicle  has  aerodynamic  glide 
qualities,  extended  range  or  payloed  as  well. 

The  Initial  flight  of  the  Boost  Glide  Re- 
enuy  Vehicle  (BGRV)  developed  by  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corp.  probably  will  take  place 
this  month  on  board  a  General  Dynamics 
Atlas  F  ICBM  booeter  from  Vandenberg  APB. 
Calif.  BGRV.  formerly  known  as  the  Aball 
or  122M  Aeroballlstlc  mlwtUe.  wiU  be  fired 
into  a  high  ballistic  path,  then  reflred  down- 
ward from  a  high  altitude  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  It  wlU  make  a  short  ascent,  re- 
vert to  a  relatlvely-fiat,  decaying  aerody- 
namic glide  so  that  It  can  skip  along  to  a 
target.  It  would  be  hidden  by  Its  low  alti- 
tude filght  path  within  the  ground  clutter 
of  the  defense  radar.  Gas  Jets  on  BGRV  exe- 
cute roll  and  steering  maneuvers. 

The  flight  altitude  of  BGRV  may  be  so 
low  as  to  make  terrain  clearance  radar  man- 
datory. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  system  Is  that  the 
pre-programed  evasive  maneuvering  of  the 
vehicle  might  preclude  effective  calculation 
of  Its  trajectory  by  the  defense  forces.  This 
would  make  intercept  computation  more 
difficult. 

ST7SCIPTIBIUTT 

Because  the  vehicle  glides  over  greater  dis- 
tances within  the  earth's  atmosphere,  it  is 
susceptible  to  action  by  defense  forces  for  a 
relatively-long  period  In  addition,  the 
longer,  more- complicated  flight  path  places 
greater  strains  on  the  vehicle's  Inertlal 
guidance  system,  making  accuracies  com- 
parable to  those  of  conventional  nuclear 
warheads  on  straight,  ncn-maneuverlng 
ballistic  flights  more  difficult  to  achieve.  This 
shortcoming  might  be  overcome  If  any  of 
Lhe  terminal  ballistic  missile  guidance 
schemes  now  under  study  materialize.  Air 
Force  also  Is  looking  at  a  maneuver-for- 
accuracy  concept  which  might  side-step  the 
problem 

Unlike  BGRV.  which  begins  Its  maneuver 
long  before  re-entry,  the  other  maneuvering 
concepts  envision  maneuver  at  the  start  of 
re-entry.  One  of  these,  the  General  Electric 
Maneuvering  Ballistic  Re-entry  Vehicle 
(MBRV).  finally  achieved  a  successful  flight 
this  stimmer  after  three  failures  due  to  power 


dropout,  guidance  difficulties  and  booster 
failure,  in  that  order. 

In  the  MBRV  concept,  the  vehicle  might 
traverse  a  shorter-range  ballistic  trajectory, 
deceiving  th--  enemy  into  anticipating  as- 
sault at  a  given  target.  At  a  pre-determlned 
altitude  above  the  false  target  area.  MBRV 
would  go  through  a  pre-programed  pull-up, 
followed  by  another  ballistic  de.seent  on  a 
more-distant  target.  It  might  force  the 
enemy  to  commit  his  weapons  to  defense  of 
a  given  area  prematurely,  as  it  feinted  toward 
unintended  targets.  The  MBRV  Is  believed 
to  have  complex  hydraullc-drlven  moving 
siu-faces.  Perhaps  $50^100  million  have  been 
spent  on  the  two  efforts. 

A  third  approach,  somewhat  similar  to 
MBRV  In  that  It  Is  ballistic  rather  than 
aerodynamic  in  nature.  Is  under  Investiga- 
tion by  McDonnell  Douglas.  Known  as  the 
MARCAS  concept.  It  calls  for  the  injection 
of  fluids  Into  the  slipstream  and  the  use  of 
reaction-control  gas  Jets  for  roll  control. 
Test  flights  down  the  Inland  range  are 
planned. 

Critics  of  the  maneuvering  re-entry  ap- 
proach cite  the  great  expense  Involved  In 
these  techniques,  the  extra  cost  of  strength- 
ening the  missile  boosters  and  the  need  for 
extra  equipment  such  as  hydraulics  and  gas 
generators  that  add  undesirable  weight.  In 
addition,  they  point  to  the  need  for  develop- 
ing nuclear-hardened  guidance  systems  for 
any  maneuvering  vehicles. 

Since  the  guidance  system  must  be  active 
and  functioning  for  prolonged  periods  of 
time  in  what  would  be  a  nuclear-defense  en- 
vironment. It  would  have  to  be  nardened 
against  acoustic  and  nuclear  effects.  A  con- 
ventional missile  guidance  system  would  be 
less  susceptible  because  of  Its  essential 
quiescence  after  re-entry  and  the  shorter 
duration  of  Its  exposure  In  the  hostile 
environment. 

SABRE    SYSTEM 

Air  Force  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology's  Instrumentation  Laboratory 
have  been  developing  a  guidance  system  spe- 
cifically designed  to  withstand  high  accelera- 
Liona  experienced  Dy  maneuvering  vehicles 
and  hardened  against  nuclear  effects.  The 
Self-Aligning  Boost  and  Re-entry  System 
(SABRE)  might  be  applicable  to  other  re- 
entry vehicles,  but  its  expense  and  complex- 
ity may  restrict  It  to  maneuvering  applica- 
tions. Two  aerospace  contractors,  General 
Motors  AC  Electronics  and  North  American 
Autonetlcs,  are  developing  prototype  Iner- 
tlal platforms  to  MIT  design  and  Bendix 
prints  (Aw&sT  Mar.  23,  1964,  p.  82),  while 
Sperry  Rand  Unlvac  Is  building  the  hardened 
computer. 

In  Operational  Maneuvering  Re-entry  Ve- 
lilcle  (OMRV)  studies,  McDonnell  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  are  looking  at  a  maze  of  re- 
quirements for  maneuvering  re-entry.  They 
are  examining  body  shapes,  the  advantages 
of  maneuvering  against  specific  targets,  the 
number  of  vehicles  needed  to  knock  out  spe- 
cific targets,  the  constraints  maneuvering 
Imposes  on  vehicle  and  guidance  system 
design. 

Another  technique  for  countering  missile- 
defense  radars  using  at  least  a  rudimentary 
maneuverable  re-entry  vehicle  Is  under  In- 
vestigation by  TRW  Systems  Group,  assisted 
by  Raytheon  Co.  This  program,  known  as 
Degradation  of  Radar  Defense  Systems 
(DRADS).  began  about  three  years  ago.  was 
cut  back  and  then  was  resumed  recently. 

DRADS  would  employ  a  separate  re-entry 
vehicle,  possibly  carried  piggyback  on  a  bal- 
listic missile  for  release  to  radiate  Jamming 
signals  or  to  home  on  hostile  radar  signals, 
and  having  sufficient  maneuverability  to  dive 
Into  hostile  radiating  antennas.  In  many  re- 
spects. DRADS  would  be  a  balllstlc-mlssile 
counterpart  to  the  Navy's  aerodynamic 
Shrike  anti-radar  missile,  serving  the  same 
countermeasures'  function  against  missile 
defense  radar  as  Shrike  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide against  tactical  air-defense  radars. 


ACTIVE     ECM 


The  possible  use  of  active  electronic  coun- 
termeasures  to  confuse  or  spoof  missile  de- 
fenses Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  more  prom- 
ising penetration  aids-techniques,  although 
It  has  been  beset  with  severe  obstacles.  Such 
an  approach  Is  a  natural  extension  to  mis- 
sile warfare  of  airborne  and  ground-based 
ECM  techniques,  refined  In  the  years  since 
the  Korean  War. 

To  date,  however,  the  difficulty  has  been 
to  secure  extremely-rugged  transmitting 
tubes  in  the  microwave  bands  of  Interest 
capable  of  withstanding  severe  environments 
and  generating  a  maximum  amount  of  broad- 
band power  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
weight.  Suitable  sources  of  kilowatt  dc. 
power  having  high  specific  weight  and  high 
specific  volume  first  had  to  be  developed  to 
meet  these  needs. 

Air  Force  has  funded  several  efforts  in  ac- 
tive ECM  In  recent  years.  Philco-Ford  s  Space 
and  Re-entry  Systems  Dlv.  developed  small 
Jammers  that  were  deployed  from  re-entry 
vehicles  In  parachutes  at  the  time  of  re-entry 
The  Sperry  system  went  through  tests  on 
board  four-stage  Atlantic  Research  Corp. 
Athena  rockets  before  being  backlogged  for 
operational  systems  should  they  be  desired. 
The  pioneer  electronic  countermeasures  Jam- 
ming program,  conducted  by  Borders  Elec- 
tronics, advanced  through  prototype  before 
termination. 

SOI.ro -STATE     ADVANCES 

Recent  advances  In  solid-state  and  other 
avionics  technologies  have  significantly  re- 
kindled latent  enthusiasm  for  electronic 
countermeasures  .Advances  In  solid  Ftnre 
microwave  bulk-effect  generators,  like  Gunn 
effect  devices,  that  are  cap-ible  of  generating 
quantities  of  CW  microwave  power  could  help 
change  the  picture. 

The  latest  concept,  which  USAF  recently 
chose  Raytheon  to  study  (AW&ST  Sept.  11.  p. 
106).  envisions  a  package  of  small  mln!- 
Jammers.  each  one  tuned  to  a  different  fre- 
quency band — UHP.  L,  S.  C  and  X  bands— 
presumably  deployed  in  a  precursor  decoy. 
The  availability  of  a  group  of  Jammers  could 
simplify  the  Job  of  thwarting  highly-ad- 
vanced stacked-beam  radars  where  radiation 
is  on  widely-separated  frequencies,  or  fre- 
quency hop  radars.  In  which  frequency  ran- 
domly changes  from  pulse  to  pulse.  It  also 
makes  counter  ECM  more  difficult  to  put  Into 
effect. 

Until  now.  missile  EJCM  efforts  have  con- 
centrated on  noise  Jamming,  the  generation 
of  large  bursts  of  white  noise,  as  essentially 
the  simplest  and  easiest  approach,  much  as  It 
was  in  airborne  ECM. 

There  is  much  current  Interest,  again 
stimulated  by  anticipated  availability  of  low 
power  solid-state  microwave  devices,  in  the 
use  of  deception  repeaters  as  a  cheaper, 
smaller  and  lighter  alternative. 

"ACn\T  CHA»T" 

In  this  approach,  tlie  so-called  "active 
chaff"  would  be  a  small,  solid-state  repeater, 
pKJSsibly  using  tunnel  diode  amplifiers,  which 
could  pick  up  radar  signals  too  weak  to  be 
detected  by  the  enemv.  delay  them  for  fixed 
periods,  then  re-radiate  them  toward  the 
hostile  radar.  The  enemy  might  then  get  a 
false  indication  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
target. 

Meanwhile,  USAP  Is  continuing  to  pursue 
development  of  new.  hlgh-efflclency.  high- 
CW-power  traveling  wave  tubes  suitable  for 
re-entry  ECM  Rome  Air  Development  Center 
is  believed  to  be  in  the  process  of  letting  de- 
velopment contracts  for  re-entry  traveling 
wave  tubes  to  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  and  Wat- 
klns-Johnson   Co. 

Phllco-Ford  Corp.  also  Is  at  work  on  an 
exoatmospherlc  Jamming  vehicle  that  would 
radiate  signals  from  outside  the  atmosphere 
during  the  mid-course  phase  of  balllstlc-mls- 
sile flight. 

A  sizable  portion  of  penalds  activity  has 
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concentrated  on  developing  effective  decoys 
10  outwit  the  various  sensors — radar,  infra- 
red and  optical — available  to  an  enemy  radar. 
The  long-range,  all-weather  sensor,  is  still 
the  prime  object  of  deception,  however. 

Ideally,  decoys  should  resemble  the  actual 
warhead  and  Its  behavior  from  shortly  after 
they  are  dispensed  from  the  re-entry  vehicle 
until  well  Into  the  terminal  phase  of  flight. 
They  should  fly  trajectories  similar  to  those 
of  the  warhead  they  Imitate  and  return  de- 
ceptive signatures  to  enemy  sensors. 

Ever  greater  degrees  of  realism  are  being 
sought  In  decoys.  Only  this  summer,  the  Air 
Force  directed  McDonnell  Douglas  to  study 
a  maneuvering  decoy  (MANDEC)  that  might 
more  effectively  simulate  maneuvering  re- 
entry systems. 

The  tendency  toward  greater  realism  re- 
quires larger  and  heavier  decoys  with  chaff, 
small  propulsion  and  guidance  systems  and 
protective  shields.  This  leads  some  critics 
■M  argue  that  decoys  are  simply  no  longer 
worth  the  expense  and  weight  that  might  be 
spent  more  effectively  on  additional  war- 
heads. 

Decoys  that  might  maintain  the  deceptive 
ruse,  either  In  the  mld-coiurse  or  terminal 
phases  of  filght  and  perhaps  against  different 
sensors,  have  all  been  Investigated.  Those 
that  fulfill  their  roles  for  only  brief  periods 
still  may  add  to  the  enemy's  confusion  at 
crucial  moments,  possibly  provoking  him 
Into  firing  missile  interceptors  at  harmless 
objects  before  his  defense  complex  sorts  the 
real  from  the  fraudulent  targets.  A  mixed 
assortment  of  decoys  might  compound  this 
confusion. 

At  a  briefing  last  year,  Phllco  representa- 
tives pictured  two  types  of  exoatmospherlc 
decoys  deployed  from  a  missile  carrier  that 
have  radar  slgnatiu-es  similar  to  those  of 
missile  warheads.  Shaped  like  re-entry  vehi- 
cles, one  decoy,  called  Dixie  Cup,  was  aU 
metallic,  while  the  other  was  a  wire-grid 
structure.  Both  would  burn  up  during  at- 
mospheric entry    (AW&8T  Nov.  28,   1966,  p. 

94). 

Through  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency's  Optical  Particle  Decoy  (OPADEC) 
program,  attempts  were  made  to  simulate 
vehicle  observability  across  the  Infrared,  op- 
tical and  longer  wavelengths  during  atmos- 
pheric reentry.  Four  of  seven  Htighes-de- 
slgned  OPADEC  decoys  were  flown,  and  two 
of  these  successfully  spoofed  observers.  An- 
other OPADEC  contractor  1b  believed  to  have 
had  even  more  encouraging  results. 

Various  problems  have  besieged  decoy  de- 
signers, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  manner 
in  which  heavier  decoys  are  deployed  at  low 
altitudes. 

Air  Force  devotes  continuing  attention  to 
seeking  solutions  to  Its  fuzing  and  arming 
problems.  Currently.  Phllco  Is  In  the  nUdst 
of  building  7-ft.-long,  slender  cone-shaped 
vehicles  flown  as  the  fourth  stages  of  Athena 
rockets  down  the  Inland  range  from  Green 
River.  Utah,  to  the  White  Sands.  N.M  .  Missile 
Range. 

These  small  vehicles,  which  weigh  200  lb. 
with  payloads,  are  used  to  investigate  effects 
of  simulated  balUsUc-mlsslle  re-entry  phe- 
nomena on  fuzing  systems  The  Air  Force- 
funded  program,  called  Fuzing.  Arming.  Test 
and  Evaluation  (FATE),  permits  flight  tests 
of  promising  warhead -fuzing  concepts. 

rtraiNG    CONSTRAINTS 

Ways  of  evading  the  constraints  of  radar 
fuzing  always  attract  great  Interest.  A  radio- 
isotope approach  was  discarded  after  early 
tests.  A  millimeter  wave  approach,  which 
could  enable  electromagnetic  signals  to  pene- 
trate the  re-entry  plasma  sheath  at  shorter 
wave-lengths  Is  under  study  by  Raytheon 
for  the  Air  Force. 

In  its  Re-entry  Vehicle  Technology  and 
Observables  program.  USAF  Is  planmng  to 
look  Into  many  aspects  of  assuring  safe  mis- 
sile re-entry.  It  may  look  Into  several  new 
materials  for  protection  of  re-entry  vehicles. 


or  combinations  of  them,  suggested  by  under- 
ground nuclear  tests,  as  promising  Improved 
resistance  to  high  energy  X-rays.  It  also  will 
explore  new  techniques  for  cooling,  harden- 
ing and  shaping  re-entry  vehicle  surfaces  and 
use  of  attitude  stabilization.  This  activity  Is 
an  extension  of  the  successful  .\vco  Low 
Observable  Re-entry  Vehicle  (LOUVi  pro- 
gram which  produced  a  long,  slender  vehicle 
with  a  low  cross  section. 

Air  Force  is  devoting  considerable  atten- 
tion— although  not  part  of  the  ABRES  pro- 
gram— to  Improving  ballistic  missile  ac- 
curacy, which  relates  directly  to  penetration 
tactics.  For,  as  statistical  chances  of  an  in- 
dividual missile  striking  a  target  increase, 
the  demand  for  penetration  by  every  warhead 
dlmimshes. 

As  guidance  circular  error  probabilities  de- 
crease, the  effects  of  climatology,  geodetic 
and  geophysical  anamoUes  become  increas- 
ingly more  Important.  Errors  In  target  alti- 
tudes, for  example,  can  result  In  significant 
warhead  shortfall  or  overfall,  especially  as 
guidance  systems  accuracies  improve  Wind 
shear,  gravity  anamolles  and  cross-track  er- 
rors are  of  increasing  concern.  The  Air  Force 
has  several  groups,  including  Loglcon.  Inc.. 
and  Geodynamlcs,  analyzing  these  effects. 
Geodynamics  is  Investigating  a  techmque  to 
compensate  for  anamolous  gravity  effects  on 
guidance   systems. 

Termi:ial  guidance  Is  one  obvious  method 
for  wiping  out  the  effects  of  these  anomalies 
and  compensating  for  additional  Inaccu- 
racies  of    maneuvering   re-eniry. 

Aerojefs  Space  General  Dlv.  has  been  In- 
vestigating ballistic  missile  terminal  guid- 
ance techniques  for  Air  Force's  Space  and 
Missile  Systems  Organization  under  two 
overlapping  contracts.  One  of  these  Is  a 
fundamental  Investigation  into  terminal 
guidance  with  a  view  toward  combining 
sensors,  optics,  data  correlation  and  control 
devices. 

In  the  other,  the  company  is  seeking  to 
define  specific  experiments.  One  optical  de- 
vice plnpKDlnted  In  these  efforts  was  carried 
on  the  heat  shield  of  a  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Gemini  capsule  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  seeing  through  the 
reentry  plasma  sheath. 

Concepts  under  study  Include  microwave 
radlometry  and  map  matching.  Ling  Temco 
Vought  has  been  at  work  for  SAMSO  o.t 
adapting  a  map-matching  terminal  scheme 
for  the  ballistic  missile  application. 

Air  Force's  fcKUS  on  guidance  updating  ex- 
tends well  beyond  terminal  aids.  It  is  con- 
sidering a  number  of  mldcourse  aids,  includ- 
ing both  one  and  two-start  position  fixing, 
as  an  outgj-owth  of  General  Precision  Sys- 
tems' work  on  the  STAFF  program,  and  vari- 
ous radio  guidance  Ideas. 

Emerging  from  these  investigations  is  an 
advanced  mlsslle-guldance  concept  which 
envisages  use  of  a  basic  Inertlal  guidance 
system  plus  three  methods  of  Infiight  wp- 
datlng,  Including  star  tracking  and  radio 
guidance.  In  this  way,  If  one  or  two  tech- 
niques should  fall  or  are  otherwise  inoper- 
ative, the  re-entry  system  still  retains  Its 
basic  guidance  capability. 

"Through  the  post-boost  control  system, 
under  development  by  North  American  Au- 
tonetlcs for  future  Mlnuteman  missiles.  Air 
Force  has  the  opportunity  to  trim  position 
and  velocity  of  the  re-entry  system  after 
final  boost  stage  burnout  with  small  liquid 
engines  on  the  re-entry  vehicle  (aw*st 
Sept.  26.  1966.  p.  40).  Post  boost  control  of- 
fers a  wide  opportumty  for  In-space  changes, 
such  as  selection  of  targets  of  opportunity 
after  launch. 

The  Air  Force  also  Is  looking  Into  meth- 
ods of  permitting  a  guidance  computer  tem- 
porarily shutdown  or  disrupted  during  ex- 
posure to  transient  radiation  bursts  from 
antl-mlsslle  warheads  to  recover  by  recon- 
structing what  has  been  lost  during  the  off- 
alr-lnterval.  The  use  of  advanced  self-heal- 


ing software  techniques  could  enable  a  mis- 
directed  missile   to   get   back   on   trajectory. 

Several  ways  of  guiding  multiple  warheads 
have  been  explored,  but  the  shift  towards 
un-gulded  multiples  appears  to  be  gaining 
the  upper  hand.  The  original  concepts  of 
Independently-targeted  multiples.  once 
known  as  the  Multiple  Indep>endent  Re- 
entry Vehicle  ( MIRV ) ,  required  that  small 
warheads  be  able  Independently  to  guide 
themselves  to  their  targets  after  mid -course 
separation. 

On  the  opposite  extreme  was  the  small 
warhead  and  maneuverable  reentry 
(SWARMS)  scheme.  In  which  individual 
warheads  would  be  separated  into  terminal 
trajectories  on  a  more-random  or  'shotgun" 
basis.  Different  combinations  of  the  two 
Ideas  still  find  advocates. 

Guidance  schemes  for  individual  warheads 
similarly  range  from  the  complex  to  the  ele- 
mentary. One  approach  calls  for  slave  guid- 
ance units  on  board  the  multiples  to  be 
initialized  before  release  by  a  master  system 
aboard  the  launching  vehicle. 

A  number  of  systems  engmeerlng  and  soft- 
ware specialty  orgamzatlons  are  assisting  the 
military  services  and  APRA  In  their  re-entry 
and  penetrations  aids  work.  Among  these 
are  Hellodyne  Corp.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  which 
performs  research  under  contract  in  reentry 
physics  and  runs  a  data  distribution  service 
of  field  test  measuremenU:  GRC.  Inc.,  Santa 
Barbara.  CaUf.;  Planning  Research  Corp.. 
Los  Angeles,  and  Loglcon,  Inc.,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  which  does  systems  engmeerlng  and 
analytical    work    in    the   guidance   area. 


SENATE  FAILURE  TO  RATTFY  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
AMOUNTS  TO  U.S.  REPUDIATION 
OF  U.N.  CHARTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recognition  of  human  rights  as  a  sub- 
ject of  proper  international  concern  per- 
vades the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  charter,  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations  stated 
clearly  their  "faith  in  fundamental  hu- 
man rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,"  and  their  resolve  "to 
promote  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  life  in  larger  freedom." 

Article  1  of  the  charter  cites  among  the 
main  purposes  of  the  U.N.  Charter  tlie 
achievement  of  international  coopera- 
tion "in  promoting  and  encouraging  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion." 

Article  55  of  the  charter  again  em- 
phasizes the  duty  of  the  United  Nations 
to  promote  "imlversal  respect  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex  lan- 
guage, or  religion." 

In  article  56,  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  "pledge  themselves  to  take  joint 
and  separats  action  in  cooperation  with 
the  Organization  for  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  article  55." 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
speedily  and  overwhelmingly  ratified  by 
this  body  22  years  ago.  The  vote  was  89 
to  2. 

I  must  reluctantly  conclude  that  the 
Senate,  by  its  continuing  failure  to  ratify 
a  single  human  rights  convention,  has 
in  effect  repudiated  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  language  and  provisions  of  ar- 
ticles 1,  55,  and  56  of  the  charter  are 
unmistakably  clear.  By  ratifying  the 
charter,  the  Senate  pledged  our  national 
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willingness  "to  take  joint  and  sep>arate 
action  in  cooperation  with  the  organiza- 
tion to  promote"  universal  respect  for, 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  language,  or 
religion." 

What  else  does  any  of  us  think  the 
human  rights  conventions  are  about 
except  "human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all"?  Preedan  from  slav- 
ery, freedom  from  forced  labor,  full  po- 
litical rights  of  women,  freedom  of  as- 
sociation, and  the  right  to  live  are  all 
very  basic,  very  fundamental,  ver>'  hu- 
man rights. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reaffirm  our  prom- 
ise made  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
United  Nations  22  years  ago  when  we 
ratified  the  U.N.  Charter  by  giving  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  all  Ave  of  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  lead  editorials  from  the  Wyo- 
ming Eagle  of  Cheyenne  for  October  17 
and  October  25.  1967.  They  speak  for 
themselves,  Mr.  President,  but  in  so  do- 
ing they  express  thoughts  which  I  know 
a  great  many  Americans  share,  notwith- 
standing the  antics  of  the  relatively  few 
but  noisy  critics  of  U.S.  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Cheyenne, iWyo.t    Eagle.  Oct    17 
19671 
Cliak  Pronocncbments 
In  view  of  the  nolay  crlUctsm  of  oar  ef- 
fort* and  policies  In  Southeaat  Asia,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  In  view  of  protests, 
non-cooperation    and    even    obstructionism 
here  at  home.  It  is  good  to  see  our  national 
leaders  come  forth  with  clear  and  firm  state- 
ments spelling  out  our  position  and  our  In- 
tensions In  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  himself,  set  the  tone 
a  week  ago  Saturday,  when  he  said  he  was 
firm  In  his  determination  to  "see  It  through" 
In  Asia. 

He  said  most  of  the  recommendations  he 
had  heard  "on  how  to  get  out  of  trouble 
cheaply  and  fast  .  ,  .  come  down  to  this: 
deny  your  responsibility." 

He  said  such  advice  would  have  the  United 
States  behave  as  If  It  were  "a  small  nation 
with  a  few  Interests  ...  as  if  the  oceans 
were  twice  as  wide  as  they  are." 

"This,"  he  said,  "Is  the  voice  not  of  the 
hawk  or  dove,  but  of  the  ostrich." 

Last  Thursday.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  stepped  Into  the  debate  over  Vietnam 
with  a  firm  notice  that  the  administration 
Intends  to  pursue  its  present  war  poUcv  no 
matter  what  the  critics  say. 

At  the  same  time,  he  warned  the  Commu- 
nist world  that  any  doubts  about  the  tJnlted 
States'  determination  to  honor  Its  commit- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  could  lead  to  World 
War  in 

"Let  me  say.  as  solemnly  as  I  can,  that 
those  who  would  place  in  question  the 
credlblUty  of  the  pledged  word  of  the  United 
States  under  our  mutual  securltv  treaties 
would  subject  this  nation  to  mortal  danger." 
Rusk  told  a  news  conference. 

"If  any  who  would  be  our  adversary  should 
suppose  that  our  treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  will 
be  abandoned  If  the  going  gets  tough,  the  re- 
sult could  be  catastrophe  for  all  mankind." 
Secretary  Husk  said  there  was  "no  sig- 
nificant  body   of   American    opinion    which 


would  have  us  withdraw  from  Vietnam,"  nor 
was  there  any  "serious  opinion  among  us 
which  wishes  to  transform  this  struggle  into 
a  general  war." 

Therefore,  he  said.  Americans  are  "debating 
variations  on  a  theme  .  .  .  this  or  that  mili- 
tary move,  this  or  that  diplomatic  step,  this 
or  that  formulation  of  what  Is  In  effect  a 
common   middle   position." 

He  added,  "Hanoi  should  not  misunder- 
stand this  debate. 

"Our  commitment  is  clear  and  our  na- 
tional Interest  Is  real." 

Sunday.  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey contended  that  the  future  of  America 
Is  at  stake  in  the  antl-Communlst  struggle 
In  Asia. 

He  said  that,  should  communism  win  in 
Vietnam,  "It  would  stimulate  the  appetite  for 
more  aggression  and  conquest.  It  would  rep- 
resent a  defeat  not  only  for  America  but  for 
freedom  anywhere." 

The  Vice  President  declared  that  If  com- 
munism swept  Southeast  Asia  "the  entire 
power  structure  of  the  world  would  be  de- 
stroyed .  .  .  the  threat  to  our  security  Is  In 
Asia  and  we  are  fighting  there  not  only  for 
the  Vietnamese  but  for  ourselves,  for  the 
future  of  our  country." 

Humphrey  declared  that  Red  China,  the 
center  of  "militant,  aggressive  Asian  com- 
munism," had  failed  to  overrun  Southeast 
Asia  because  the  United  States  Is  resisting 
aggression  In  Vietnam. 

He  called  for  "unity,  courage  and  stead- 
fastness." and  warned  that  the  Communists 
were  counting  on  "our  division,  our  weari- 
ness and  o\ir  uncertainty." 

We  don't  suppose  the  words  of  these  three 
top  United  States  officials  wUl  do  much  to 
quiet  the  relatively  lew,  but  noisy  critics. 

They  seem  to  have  discovered  that,  by 
using  the  freedoms  guaranteed  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  criticize 
and  protest,  they  can  attract  the  national 
limelight.  No  one  likes  war,  and  by  criticizing 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  critics  have  found 
they  can  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  tempo- 
rary' popularity. 

However.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  Conununlsts 
wUI  understand  the  clear  pronouncements 
of  the  nation's  leaders  and  realize  thev  are 
fooling  only  themselves  if  they  expect  the 
United  States,  which  Isn't  really  divided  at 
all,  to  surrender  and  pull  out. 


Vietnam.  leaving  Southeast  Asia  at  the  mercv 
of  the  Communists. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  weapon  available  in 
the  current  American  efforts  to  move  the 
Vietnam  war  from  the  battlefields  to  the  con- 
ference table  Is  a  nationwide  display  of 
solidarity  and  unity  behind  our  position  in 
Vietnam. 

Such  things  as  the  weekend  antiwar  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  a  relatively  few  demon- 
strators do  little  to  help  present  a  united 
front  to  the  Communist  enemv.  Quite  the 
opposite. 

Apparent  Republican  determination  to 
play  politics  with  the  Vietnam  war — as  de- 
monstrated by  Republican  governors'  refusal 
to  support  a  resolution  backing  our  efforts 
In  Vietnam — doesn't  help  either. 

Indeed,  the  Republicans.  In  playing  politics 
with  the  war.  might  well  give  the  Commu- 
nists the  Impression  that  If  they  can  hang  on 
until  after  the  1968  election.  President  John- 
son might  be  defeated  and  they  might  some- 
how win  victory  In  South  Vietnam  by  default. 
We  suggest  that.  If  the  demonstrators  and 
protesters  would  put  away  their  torches  and 
the  citizens  of  these  United  States  would 
leave  Vietnam  out  of  partisan  politics— if  we. 
the  citizens  of  these  United  States  would 
make  It  crysUl  clear  to  the  Communists  th.it 
we  are  united  In  our  determination  to  stop 
Communist  aggression  in  South  Vietnam— 
the  war  might  be  over  a  lot  sooner. 


PRI-RU-TA 


[Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle, 

Oct.  25.  19671 

Damage  Being  Done 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  damage  Is  being 
done  to  our  war  effort  by  Irresponsible  vio- 
lence connected  with  Vietnam  protest  dem- 
onstrations here  in  these  United  States  need 
only  to  take  a  look  at  statements  coming 
from  Communist  quarters  this  week. 

For  Instance,  news  dispatches  from  Hong 
Kong  reported  that  "Communist  China 
gloated  Monday  about  the  antiwar  demon- 
strations outside  the  Pentagon." 

Radio  Peking  was  quoted  as  saying  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  "seized  with  fear." 

The  broadcast,  quoting  the  official  New- 
China  news  agency,  said: 

"The  demonstration  took  place  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  Imperialism  was  badly  routed  by 
the  heroic  Vietnamese  people  on  the  battle- 
field In  Vietnam." 

The  broadcast,  monitored  In  Hong  Kong 
and  Tokyo,  also  said  the  antiwar  demonstra- 
tion "threw  the  U.S.  ruling  cUque  into  a 
panic." 

It  said  troops  and  other  security  measures 
at  the  Pentagon  "fully  showed  up  the  John- 
son administration's  fear  of  the  people  and 
Its  true  colors  as  a  pajjer  tiger." 

Remember.  These  are  the  kind  of  distorted 
reports  fed  to  the  people  under  Communist 
domination. 

These  are  the  kind  of  propaganda  reports 
that  feed  the  Communists'  one  remaining 
great  hope — that  a  divided  United  States  will 
grow  tired  of  fighting  and  pull  out  of  South 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Newsletter  carries  a  story  entitled 
"Farmers  Beat  Flooding  Problem — With 
Help,"  which  points  up  another  achieve- 
ment of  the  Pri-Ru-Ta  resource,  con- 
servation and  development  project  in 
Wi.-sconsln 

The  Pri-Ru-Ta  project  is  one  of  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  three 
counties  involved  in  the  project  got  to- 
gether because  they  shared  common 
problems  and  common  goals.  Their  ef- 
forts to  date  have  been  tremendously 
successful  and  the  flood  control  project 
described  in  the  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Newsletter  Is  but  one  of  many. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  these  re- 
source, conservation  and  development 
projects  are  a  sound  approach  to  rural 
development  and  hope  that  we  will  see 
more  of  them  in  the  years  ahead.  Manv 
future  projects  will  look  to  the  Pri-Ru- 
Ta  project  in  Wisconsin  as  a  model  of  an 
enormously  successful  program. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  November  Rural  Areas 
Development  Newsletter  be  printed  In 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  so  that  they 
might  see  the  vast  potential  of  resource, 
conservation  and  development  projects 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Farmers  Beat  Flooding  Problem — WrrH  Help 
Farmers  In  a  25,000-acre  area  In  Dewey  and 
Grow  townships.  In  the  Prl-Ru-Ta  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Project  in 
Wisconsin,  were  losing  crops  on  good  silt  loam 
through  flooding  caused  by  Inadequate  chan- 
nel capacity. 

Local  landowners  sponsored  construction 
of  35  miles  of  new  channels  to  remove  excess 
water.  They  agreed  to  pay  for  land  easements, 
rights-of-way.  roads,  and  utilities. 

The  total  Installation  cost  of  work  com- 
pleted the  first  3  years  Is  estimated  at  S44,225. 
Estimated  annual  benefits  are  $36,232.  Bene- 
fits are  expected  to  Increase  to  $150,000  a 
year  when  the  project  Is  completed. 
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Associated  land  treatment  included  surface 
field  ditches,  terraces,  diversions,  grassed 
waterways,  contouring,  and  conservation 
cropping  systems.  Similar  work  Is  expected 
to  spread  to  130  farms  and  eventually  result 
in  total   benefits   of   more   than   $500,000   a 

year.  ^    ^ 

'  The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  provided  coftt-sharlng  to 
landowners  for  establishing  conservation 
practices  on  farm  lands.  The  State  Conserva- 
tion Department  provided  Information  and 
technical  assistance.  The  State  Extension 
Service  helped  organize  and  conduct  group 
activities.  The  Rusk  County  Highway  Com- 
mittee, and  the  townships  of  Dewey  and 
Grow,  installed  bridges  and  culverts  on  road 
crossings. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  provided 
technical  assistance  In  planning,  design,  and 
construction.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion provided  association  loans,  soil  and 
water  conservation  loans,  farm  Improvement 
loans,  and  farm  ownership  loans. 


A   SOLDIER  RETURNS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  often 
the  Halls  of  Congress  ring  with  rhetoric 
praising  "our  boys  in  Vietnam" — and 
rightly  so.  But  as  I  read  this  week  about 
one  fine  young  man  from  Utah  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  war,  I  wondered 
if  perhaps  wp  should  not  pause  more 
often  and  let  our  returning  soldiers  speak 
for  themselves. 

An  enterprising  story  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  on  October  23  gives  that  oppor- 
tunitv  to  1st  Lt.  George  M.  Bapis,  of  Salt 
Lake" City,  a  former  student  body  presi- 
dent at  his  high  school  who,  at  23,  has 
seen  more  of  life  and  death  than  many 
people  ever  experience. 

Lieutenant  Bapis'  reminiscences  of  life 
as  an  infantryman  in  Vietnam  should 
make  each  of  us  a  little  more  grateful  for 
the  tremendous  sacrifices  of  our  men  to 
keep  freedom  alive  in  Southeast  Asia: 

In  less  than  a  year  there  was  a  marked 
increase  In  supplies  and  in  the  advancement 
or  weapons  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong.  When  I  arrived  there  In  Sep- 
tember of  1966,  some  were  using  prlmltlve- 
ivpe  crossbows  and  bamboo  arrows;  when  I 
left  there  were  sporting  rifles  with  the  latest 
lu  scof>es. 

Lieutenant  Bapis,  who  received  several 
medals,  including  two  Bronze  Stars,  told 
of  coming  upon  one  enemy  tunnel  that 
had  30.000  hand  grenades,  hundreds  of 
mines  and  tons  of  rice,  and  pictured  the 
difficulty  of  fighting  "Charlie"  as  he 
darted  into  his  steel-reinforced  "spider 
holes'  during  bombing  raids  and  emerged 
right  after  to  continue  fighting. 

The  young  soldier,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  1st  Battalion.  28th  Infantry  of  the 
1st  Division,  also  made  some  substan- 
tive assessments  of  the  war  effort  In 
Vietnam. 

He  said: 

The  U.S.  sought  to  bomb  the  supply  points 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  more.  As  long  as  the 
enemy  has  supplies.  It  will  continue  to  wage 
war. 

Lieutenant  Bapis  said  that  Christmas 
and  New  Year  truces  were  truces  In 
name  only: 

As  soon  as  the  VS.  observed  the  truce  and 
halted  bombing  runs,  you'd  see  the  roads  and 
traUs  swarming  with  Viet  Cong  supply 
convoys. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  would  just  like 
to  observe  that  such  firsthand  reports  do 


much  to  establish  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  unique  difficulties  facing  our 
men  In  Vietnam  and  the  need  for  our 
unceasing  support  from  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
news  article  reprinted  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 

I  From  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)   Tribune, 
Oct.  23,  19671 

LlEtTTENANT  BACK  FROM   JXTNCLE SaLT  LaKEB 

Cites    Cong    Weaponry,    Sitpplt    Boost 

"In  less  than  a  year,  there  was  a  marked 

increase  In  supplies  and  In  the  advancement 

of  weapons  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese 

and  Viet  Cong."  a  Salt  Lake  Army  lieutenant 

T  P 1  ft  t.  ^R 

"Their  soldiers  were  much  better  equipped 
when  I  left  Vietnam  last  month  than  they 
were  when  I  arrived  there  In  September 
1966." 

These  were  the  major  observations  of  a 
Salt  Lake  native  back  from  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam,  1st  Lt.  George  M.  Bapis. 

"They  went  from  primltlve-type  crossbows 
and  bamboo  arrows  to  rifles  sporting  the 
latest   la   scopes."   said    the    Infantryman. 

UNIVERSITY    graduate 

Lt  Bapis  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Mike  M. 
Bapis.  4308-575  East.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  where  he  was  commis- 
sioned through  the  Army  ROTC  program. 
During  his  tour  in  Vietnam,  Lt.  Bapis  received 
several  medals,  including  two  Bronze  Stars 
for  meritorious  service 

Speaking  of  casualty  reports,  the  Infantry- 
man noted  they  are  not  always  accurate. 

"It's  difficult  to  really  tell  how  many  enemy 
are  killed  in  those  jungles,  the  brush  Is  so 
thick.  You  can't  see  10  meters  In  any  direc- 
tion. And  you  don't  know  how  many  men 
the  enemy  hauls  away  after  a  battle.  Some- 
times the  casualty  lists  are  boosted,  but  these 
are  Isolated  cases." 

On  ending  the  war.  Lt.  Bapis  noted: 

•The  U.S.  ought  to  bomb  the  supply  points 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  more.  As  long  as  the 
enemy  has  supplies.  It  win  continue  to  wage 
war. 

"Bombing  of  the  field  units  doesn  t  really 
do  as  much  damage  as  you'd  think.  They 
(the  Viet  Congi  have  steel-reinforced  'spider 
holes'  they  crawl  Into  during  bombing  raids. 
After  the'  raids  they  come  out  and  fight 
again.  Those  holes,  or  tunnels,  have  caches 
of  food  and  ammunition  to  last  for  months. 

"My  unit  ran  Into  one  tunnel  that  had 
30,000  hand  grenades,  hundreds  of  mines 
and  tons  of  rice.  They  are  really  well  sup- 
plied." 

As  for  truces  at  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year,  Lt.  Bapis  said  they  weren't  really 
truces. 

hardly    TRUCES 

"As  soon  as  the  U.S.  observed  the  truce 
and  halted  bombing  runs,  you'd  see  the  roads 
and  trails  swarming  with  Viet  Cong  supply 
convoys," 

Lt.  Bapis,  23.  was  a  member  of  the  Ist  Bat- 
talion, 28th  Infantry  of  the  First  Division. 
He  is  not  among  the  critics  of  the  M-16  rifle, 
used  by  US   troops,  and  said  to  jam  easily. 

"It's  a  fine  weapon  .  .  .  but  you  must  keep 
It  clean.  I  had  no  trouble  with  it  and  none 
of  the  men  In  my  platoon  complained." 

On  the  charge  that  GIs  use  marijuana  in 
Vietnam,  the  former  platoon  leader  said  he 
did  not  see  or  hear  of  any  such  usages. 


TAP  PRYOR:   FRONTIERSMAN  OF 

THE  SEA 

Mr.   FONG.    Mr.   President,   when   it 

passed  a  major  oceanographic  bill  last 

year,  the  89th  Congress  opened  the  way 

to  oui-  last  frontier,  the  vast  world  ocean 


which  covei-s  nearly  three  quarters  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Public  Law  89-454  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive, longrange.  and  coordiiiated 
national  program  in  marine  science.  It 
created  a  National  Council  on  Mariiie 
Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  a  Commission  on  Marme 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources, 
Among  those  appomted  to  the  Commis- 
sion was  a  young  crusader  in  oceano- 
graphy from  Hawaii,  Taylor  A.  "Tap" 
Pryor,  founder  and  head  of  the  Makapuu 
Oceanic  Center. 

Life  magazine  in  its  current  issue  fea- 
tures Tap  Pryor  in  a  pictorial  essay 
titled  "Frontiersman  of  the  Sea."  It  Is 
an  apt  title  for  a  Hawaii  pioneer  who,  in 
his  words,  ennsions  "Hawaii  as  an 
ocean-oriented  community  that  can 
serve  as  a  focal  point  through  which  the 
Nation  will  enter  the  sea.  Once  we  estab- 
lish under  A-ater  industrj' — mining,  oil, 
and  gas  rtcovery — there  will  be  a  need 
for  thousands  of  people." 

Pryor's  life-long  love  of  the  sea  Is 
described  in  the  article  as  follows: 

When  Tap  Pryor  was  11  he  made  a  diving 
helmet  out  of  a  five -gallon  can  and  a  bicycle 
pump  and  jumped  Into  Long  Island  Sound. 
"I've  been  in  love  with  the  ocean  ever  since." 

Now,  having  talked  his  adopted  state  of 
Hawaii  into  becommg  a  center  of  oceano- 
graphic studies  and  buUt  Its  unique  Maka- 
puu Oceanic  Center,  Tap  (for  Taylor  All- 
derdlce  Pryor  i  Is  trying  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Marine  Science. 
Engineering  and  Resotuces  to  pipe  the  whole 
nation  into  the  deep. 

"This  Is  our  frontier,"  say  the  36-year-old 
marine  biologist.  "But  It  Is  more  than  that. 
It's  a  whole  new  world." 

Pryor's  grandfather  developed  the  Rem- 
ington Arms  Company  before  World  War  I; 
his  father,  Samuel  Pryor  Jr..  helped  develop 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  The  Idea  for 
a  seaside  oceanarlum  and  oceanic  research 
Institute  came  to  Tap  when  he  was  study- 
ing sharks  off  Enlwetok,  and  he  got  private 
indtistry  and  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  invest 
the  money  and  land  to  set  it  up. 

He  plans  next  year  to  make  a  162-mUe 
voyage  In  a  two-man  glass  submersible  from 
Oahu  to  the  island  of  Hawaii,  at  a  depth  of 
5,000  feet,  and  later  to  go  from  Oahu  to 
California  at  20,000. 

"We  have  to  turn  to  the  ocean,"  he  says. 
"We  have  no  other  way  of  solving  our  ter- 
restrial problems.  It's  a  matter  of  survival 
of  the  species." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  on  Tap  Pryor,  "An  Ocean-Lover 
on  His  Favorite  Subject."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  27.  1967.  issue  of 
Life  magazine  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Life  magazine.  Oct.  27,  1967] 
An   Ocean-Lo\'ER  on   His  Favorite   StTBjrcr 

(Note. — In  conversations  with  Life  corre- 
spondent Michel  Silva,  Tap  Pryor  made  the 
follouing  observations  on  man's  future 
beneath  the  ocean.) 

I'm  excited  at  what  the  President's  com- 
mission is  accomplishing,  but  I  think  the 
failure  of  this  country  thus  far  to  invest  In 
an  area  that  promises  the  greatest  return 
the  world  has  ever  known  Is  pathetic. 

Besides  being  earth's  last  frontier,  the  sea 
contains  most  of  the  world's  remalnine 
mineral  resources,  the  largest  existing  protein 
resource  and  probably  most  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  left  to  us. 

Any  country  has  a  legal  right  to  expand  Its 
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national  boundaries  Into  the  sea — any- 
where In  the  sea  below  200  meters — to  Invade 
and  conquer  the  ocean. 

It  will  take  the  skills  of  everybody  to 
achieve  this — teachers,  nurses  and  mechanics 
as  well  as  oceanographers,  engineers,  execu- 
tives and  politicians. 

I  do  think  the  nation  Is  beginning  to  rise 
to  the  occasion.  This  is  evident  not  Just  in 
the  work  of  the  commission,  but  In  the 
almost  dally  collaboration  between  cities, 
states  and  regional  professional  committee 
groups  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  aerospace 
industry.  The  federal  government  of  course. 
Is  already  Involved,  particularly  through  the 
military. 

No  one  of  these  things  is  going  to  be  totally 
effective  In  getting  the  country  going,  but  I 
think  this  Interest  Is  setting  the  nation  up 
to  be  triggered  Into  the  sea. 

Our  projected  trip  In  the  glass  sub- 
mersible Is  something  I've  been  planning  for 
several  years  Man  with  his  naked  eye  has 
seen  only  about  200  square  miles  of  the  deep 
ocean  bottom,  leaving  roughly  146  million 
square  miles  to  go.  With  the  almost  un- 
limited visibility  of  our  glass  bubble — if  we 
are  successful — we  will  have  seen  more  of 
the  ocean  bottom  with  the  naked  eye  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

Our  technology  will  be  either  a  magnificent 
tool  or  a  monster,  depending  on  whether  xe 
parallel  our  efforts  with  conservation  think- 
ing We  can  alter  the  conditions  of  the  ocean, 
change  the  direction  of  currents,  modify  the 
weather,  create  upwelllngs  that  will  bring 
nutrients  off  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Anything 
done  in  one  part  of  the  ocean  affects  In  some 
way  another  part  of  the  ocean.  Each  change 
alters  the  system  and  must  be  made  with 
care  and  planning. 

Virtually  all  of  the  inshore  water  around 
the  country,  and  probably  around  a  great 
many  other  countries,  's  less  productive  to- 
day than  it  was  30  years  ago.  Many  areas  are 
rapidly  becoming  wastelands  because  the 
habltata  of  their  animaJ  life  are  being  wiped 
out.  Theae  areas  can  be  restored,  but  we  need 
basic  Information  about  biological  processes 
that  go  on  offshore.  If  we  knew  enough  about 
the  bottc«n  of  the  ocean,  we  could  calculate 
the  excess  of  any  animal  population  and  then 
with  sound  ocean  harvesting  practices  take 
off  that  excess  for  our  own  uses. 

I  think  of  myself  as  a  taut  geodestic  struc- 
ture— a  structure  of  paradoxes,  of  science, 
politics  and  business  all  interrelated,  all  pull- 
ing against  each  other. 

In  the  ocean  the  lone  individual  can  be 
as  effective  as  the  largest  government  agency. 
In  one  space  shot  you  use  all  NASA's  orga- 
nized technology  to  achieve  the  right  orbit, 
and  everything  comes  to  the  eye  of  that 
needle  In  the  sky  In  the  ocean,  there  are 
millions  of  needles.  Some  are  better  threaded 
by  individuals  working  off  the  end  of  a  pier 
or  In  a  "skunk  shop"  back  in  town  or  living 
on  the  bottom  somewhere.  And,  of  cotirse, 
some  other  projects  will  require  massive 
efforts. 

What  accomplishment  can  we  look  for  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  century?  Desallnizatlon, 
for  one.  And  food — we  have  the  ability  to 
build  pastures  out  Into  shallow  water,  to 
grub  out  a  mangrove  swamp  In  Southeast 
Asia,  dike  it  and — with  salt  water  and  sun — 
produce  plant  crops  and  fish  for  a  protein 
source.  The  tracking  and  control  of  marine 
organisms  on  the  open  ocean,  producing  in 
effect  domesticated  flsh,  are  well  within  pos- 
sibility by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  human  population  could  turn  Its  at- 
tention to  things  other  than  survival  through 
work.  The  next  century  could  be  one  in  which 
mo6t  of  our  effort  could  be  turned  to  Intel- 
lecual  or  artistic  efforts. 

Who  knows — the  development  of  the 
oceans  may  allow  us  In  the  next  century  to 
pursue  that  glorious  Intellectual  hobby,  the 
conquering  of  space. 


DO  NOT  LET  THEM  USE  DDT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  increasing 
pollution  of  our  environment  caused  by 
DDT.  DDT  has  enjoyed  widespread  pop- 
ularity over  the  years  because  it  is  an 
inexpensive  and  effective  pesticide. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  great  num- 
ber of  scientific  studies  have  pointed  out 
that  DDT  is  extremely  persistent  and 
that  it  has  permeated  ecosystems  the 
world  over.  Scientific  evidence  is  accum- 
ulating at  a  great  rate  which  indicates 
that  DDT  is  having  a  very  harmful  effect 
on  our  fish  and  wildlife. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  widespread,  un- 
regulated use  of  DDT,  particularly  in 
those  instances  where  effective,  more 
readily  degradable  substitutes  are  avail- 
able. A  good  case  in  point  is  the  Dutch 
Elm  disease  problem  which  Is  plaguing 
much  of  the  Midwest.  To  fight  this  dis- 
ease, com.munities  are  indiscriminately 
spraying  huge  amounts  of  DDT.  yet  the 
spread  of  the  disease  has  not  been 
slowed.  The  spraying,  however,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  many  areas  in  driving  away  or 
killing  most  of  the  songbirds. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Badger  Sportsman  by  John  Pranson 
called  "Don't  Let  Them  Use  DDT."  Mr. 
Franson  is  one  of  Wisconsin's  leading 
conservationists.  His  article  poignantly 
describes  the  enormity  of  the  DDT  prob- 
lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Franson's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chilton  (Wis.)  Badger  Sportsman, 

October  issue,  19671 

Don't  Let  Them  Use  DDT 

(By  John  L.  Pranson) 

( 1 )  What  Is  DDT?  DDT  is  a  chemical  com- 
pound known  as  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine.  It 
was  developed  during  World  War  11  along 
with  other  forms  of  poisons.  It  was  discovered 
in  1900  by  a  German  chemist  in  conjunction 
with  research  to  develop  nerve  gas. 

(2)  Why  are  people  becoming  alarmed 
about  the  use  of  DDT? 

Principally  because  scientists  and  technol- 
ogists feel  that  the  chemical  Is  being  mis- 
used. Because  it  was  one  of  the  first  poisons 
to  be  commonly  used  by  the  public,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  more  than 
other  chemicals  and  our  sclentlst-s  can  Iden- 
tify it  and  trace  It  more  readily  than  others. 

DDT  Is  a  synthetic — a  hydrocarbon,  for 
this  reason  bacteria  in  living  organisms  and 
In  the  soil  cannot  readily  digest  the  com- 
pound and  change  Its  nature  as  they  do 
other  substances  and  chemicals. 

TTils  causes  DDT  to  be  known  as  a  "per- 
sistent poison"  or  as  what  others  loosely  call 
"nondegradable."  DDT  will  degrade  to  DDD 
or  DDE  which  are  two  other  forms  of  potent 
poison. 

With  successive  applications,  DDT  residue 
begins  to  build  up  in  our  soils,  plants  and 
our  bodies.  This  fact,  plus  the  outright  kill- 
ing of  many  other  life  forms  other  than  the 
"target  species"  is  what  is  alarming  scien- 
tists. 

(3)  Just  how  poisonous  is  DDT  to  wild- 
life? 

This  cannot  aIwa3rB  be  readily  determined 
as  fatalities  may  not  occur  directly  or  im- 
mediately after  application.  For  example,  a 
robin  may  eat  a  worm  that  has  accumulated 


DDT  residue  In  Its  body  from  spraying  on  the 
soli  many  months  before  and  the  robin  may 
die. 

Pish  mortality  may  be  .-i  result  of  succes- 
sive applications  many  miles  upstream  or  a 
flsh-eatlng  bird  might  die  many  hundred.? 
of  miles  away  after  eating  one  of  these  fisu 
There  are  facts  available  which  indicate  the 
po'-ency  of  this  chemical. 

The  community  of  Shorewood  suffered 
losses  of  98  percent  of  its  robins  after  appli- 
cation of  the  chemical.  The  Conservation  De- 
partment recognizes  that  robin  mortahiv 
usually  ranges  from  70  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent  where  DDT  Is  used  in  Dutch  elm  con- 
trol. Other  birds  such  as  woodpeckers,  nut- 
Uatchers.  brown  creepers,  chickadees  ana 
kinglets  are  particularly  exposed.  Reductions 
In  the  populations  of  housewrens,  moura:ng 
doves,  bluejays,  catbirds,  chirping  sparrows. 
Baltimore  orioles,  cardinals  and  scarlet  tan- 
agers  can  also  be  expected. 

Loss  of  these  birds  Is  readily  noticed  while 
the  mortality  in  pollinating  insects,  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  predatory  insects  that  prev 
on  other  Insect  pests  and  the  loss  of  inverie- 
brate  animals  in  the  soils  and  gardens  is 
difficult  to  determine.  It  is  the  unknown  loss 
of  these  species  which  makes  the  common 
use  of  DDT  the  most  frightening. 

The  Presidents  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pesticides  reports  that  in  New  Brunswick  an 
er  „ire  year's  production  of  young  selnion 
was  nearly  eliminated  in  the  Miranicha  Rl;er 
after  DDT  applications  of  one  half  pound  per 
acre  for  control  of  spruce  budworm.  Stream 
insects  which  furnished  the  food  for  tJie 
young  salmon  disappeared  for  two  years  1:: 
British  Columbia  mortality  on  the  coho  s<:- 
mon  approach  100  percent  in  at  least  f.  ur 
major  stream*  after  surrounding  forests  were 
sprayed  with  one  pound  of  DDT  for  black- 
headed  budworm.  This  took  place  despite 
measures  to  keep  the  chemical  out  of  the 
waters. 

The  US.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Department 
reports  that  one  part  of  DDT  in  a  bllhoii 
parts  of  water  will  kill  blue  crabs  in  eign- 
days.  (One  part  per  billion  is  about  the 
relationship  of  one  ounce  of  chocolate  syrup 
to  1000  tank  cars  of  milk. ) 

Ten  parts  of  DDT  m  a  trillion  parts  or 
water  are  stored  In  oysters  within  40  daw 
to  levels  70.000  times  greater  than  that  In 
the  surrounding  water.  In  one  recorded  case 
flsh  started  dying  three  month's  after  DDT 
was  applied  and  death  reached  downstre.im 
nearly  100  miles  from  the  treatment  site. 

DDT  Is  a  killer  of  life  which  acts  on  a 
broad  spectrum.  It  acts  by  attacking  the 
structure  of  living  cells.  It  is  carcinogenic- 
le;  It  may  Induce  cancer.  It  Is  muteagenlc  - 
le:  it  Induces  Inherltal  changes  in  popiil.i- 
tions  of  living  animals  by  attacking  tHe 
genes.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  In  study- 
ing the  use  of  DDT  on  their  campus  fou:id 
that  It  could  affect  three  generations  of 
robins.  They  no  longer  use  the  chemical. 

(4)  If  DDT  has  these  effects  on  wildlife, 
what  Is  the  chemicals  effects  on  humans? 

There  has  been  little  experimentation  a--, 
yet  on  the  effect  of  DDT  on  human  belnK? 
This  Is  principally  because  of  the  life  span, 
tolerance  levels  allowed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  our  food,  and  a  lack  of  e.xperl- 
mental  research  Into  this  particular  area 
Like  wildlife  and  other  living  forms,  we  do 
know  that  we  are  accumulating  residues  of 
the  chemical  In  our  fatty  tissues  Just  as 
other  living  forms  are.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  study  Its  effects  for  cancer  or  genetic 
mutations  as  we  have  done  In  other  species. 
Before  tolerance  levels  were  raised.  It  whs 
found  In  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  that  the  DDT 
residue  in  mother's  milk  exceeded  that  which 
wo\ild  be  allowed  In  cow's  milk 

A  convulsive  dose  of  DDT  to  a  22  lb.  toddler 
would  be  about  the  amount  of  DDT  equal  in 
weight  to  the  glue  that  remains  on  your 
tongue  when  you  lick   ten  postage  stamps. 
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(5)  In  what  amount  is  DDT  applied  for 
the  control  of  Dutch  Elm  disease? 

The  least  amount  of  DDT  recommended  is 
two  pounds  per  tree  while  the  most  is  4.8 
pounds  per  tree.  Remember  what  was  said 
about  the  salmon  kill  in  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

If  you  had  three  elm  trees  per  average  lot 
you  could  then  expect  a  DDT  application  of 
43.5  pounds  per  acre  to  108.6  pounds  per 
acre  or  20  to  50  times  as  great  as  the  highest 
concentration  of  DDT  recommended  for 
vegetable  crops. 

(6)  Does  spraying  with  DDT  eradicate 
Dutch  elm  disease? 

No,  it  does  not.  There  is  currently  no 
known  way  of  eradicating  the  disease.  DDT 
can  aid  In  controlling  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  elms  for 
long  enough  periods  to  kill  the  bark  beetle 
when  It  emerges  from  the  tree  In  spring.  But 
it  cannot  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
from  outlying  and  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  unusual  effects  of  DDT  and 
other  chemicals  on  insects  Is  that  they  seem 
to  be  capable  of  building  up  an  immunity  to 
the  chemical  which  Is  not  possible  in  other 
species. 

Consequently  the  situation  begins  to  de- 
velop where  insects  more  tolerant  than  birds 
continue  to  thrive  while  birds  drop  like  flies 
We  have  no  Information  whether  this  is  the 
situation  in  the  case  of  the  elm  bark  beetle 
but  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  is 

(7)  Can't  the  wildlife  and  the  community 
be  protected  from  DDT  by  restricting  Its  ap- 
plication only  to  Individual  elms'" 

N'o.  Although  some  methods  are  better  than 
others  for  application.  It  is  not  possible  to 
concentrate  the  spray  only  to  the  elm.  The 
chemical  carries  for  miles  on  air  currents 
and,  depending  upon  the  number  and  con- 
centration of  elms  In  your  community,  the 
chemical  will  wash  with  the  rains  through 
the  storm  sewers  and  into  neighboring  lakes 
and  streams. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  DDT  Is  now 
finding  Its  way  to  the  remote  comers  of  the 
earth.  The  WI<"ons!n  Conservation  Depart- 
ment IS  appallf-i  by  reports  of  DDT  residues 
in  fish  m  our  northern  lakes  not  to  mention 
those  in  southern  Wisconsin.  We  are  told 
that  some  of  their  findings  have  not  even 
been  printed  for  fear  of  alarming  the  tourists 

Residues  of  DDT  have  been  found  in  pen- 
guins and  crab-eater  seals  In  the  Antarctica. 
It  has  been  found  in  oil  of  flsh  that  live 
far  from  land  and  those  caught  off  the  coast 
of  four  continents  In  concentrations  ranging 
from  lees  than  one  part  of  DDT  in  one  million 
parts  of  oil  to  more  than  300  PPM.  It  ha* 
been  found  in  virtually  every  stream  In  the 
nation. 

(8)  Is  DDT  the  only  method  that  can  be 
used  in  attempting  to  control  the  Dutch 
Elm  disease? 

No  Alternate  methods  have  been  suggested 
and  devised,  especially  in  recent  years  with 
the  increasing  concern  over  the  use  of  DDT. 
The  Conservation  Department  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  recommended  the 
use  of  an  alternate  chemical  called 
Methoxyclor. 

AJter  the  initial  application,  this  chemical, 
although  nearly  as  toxic,  will  "break  down" 
and  will  not  persist  In  the  soil  and  living 
organisms.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  tises 
Methoxyclor  and  an  injection  type  poison 
They  have  reduced  their  losses  to  less  than 
2  per  cent. 

Some  communities  have  reduced  Dutch  elm 
disease  through  a  conscientious  cleanup  pro- 
gram which  entails  locating  diseased  trees 
and  Immediately  destroying  them. 

(9)  Why  then  do  communities  persist  in 
using  DDT  as  a  method  of  Dutch  Elm  disease 
control? 

Communities  which  are  insensitive  to  the 
other  effects  of  DDT  use  It  because  it  is  a 
simple  and  economic  way  of  combating  the 
disease. 

They  prefer  It  to  the  other  chemicals  sim- 


ply because  of  Its  deadly  and  p>er8lstent 
qualities.  It  has  to  be  applied  less  often  and 
is  lees  expensive  than  a  clean-up  program. 
(10)  What  then  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Pond  Du  Lac  County  Conservation 
Alliance? 

1.  Discontinuance  of  the  use  of  DDT.  If 
chemicals  must  be  used,  we  recommend  the 
tise  of  the  alternate  chemical  Methoxyclor 
rather  than  DDT  even  if  it  would  be  more 
costly. 

2.  Even  more  than  the  application  of  other 
chemicals,  we  urge  the  commtinity  to  begin 
a  cleanup  program,  taking  down  diseased  elm 
trees  where  they  are  the  city's  responsibility 
and  aiding  citizens  with  equipment  when 
they  are  the  private  landowner's  respon- 
sibility. 

3.  We  urge  the  city  to  provide  adequate 
funds  to  the  Park  Commission  to  begin  a  tree 
planting  program  with  diverse,  reslstent 
species  to  take  the  place  of  the  elms  which 
we  feel  eventually  will  be  lost  to  the  com- 
munity. 

4.  The  enlisting  of  the  citizens  In  a  pro- 
gram of  education  and  ser^'ices  necessary  in 
the  detection  of  elm  diseases  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  private  owner  to  manage  his 
trees  with  the  same  consideration  for  the  en- 
vironment and  welfare  of  the  community  that 
we  hope  the  city  government  will  display. 

Perhaps  the  words  of  Rachel  Carson,  author 
of  "Silent  Spring,"  best  reflect  the  plight  of 
our  civilization  and  Its  ecology.  .  .  . 

"Who  has  made  the  decision  that  sets  in 
motion  these  chains  of  poisorUngs,  this  ever- 
widening  wave  of  death  that  spreads  out.  like 
ripples  when  a  pebble  is  dropped  into  a  still 
pond?  Who  has  placed  in  one  pan  of  the 
scales  the  leaves  that  might  have  been  eaten 
by  the  beetles  and  in  the  other,  pitiful  heaps 
of  many-hued  feathers,  the  lifeless  remains 
of  the  birds  that  fell  before  the  unselectlve 
bludgeon  of  unsectlcidal  poisons?  Who  has 
decided — who  has  the  right  to  decide — for  the 
countless  legions  of  people  who  were  not  con- 
sulted that  the  supreme  value  Is  a  world 
without  Insects,  even  though  It  be  also  a 
sterile  world  ungraced  by  the  ctirving  wing 
of  a  bird  In  flight?" 


CONGRESSIONAL   REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  seven  sessions  of  the  con- 
ferees on  congressional  redlstricting  ex- 
tending from  June  22,  1967  to  October 
18.  1967,  it  became  more  and  more  clear 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  reach 
any  agreement  on  the  major  differences 
between  the  House-  and  Senate-passed 
congressional  redlstricting  bills. 

Every  position  was  stated  and  restated. 
Members  of  the  conference  committee 
forcefully  and  fully  explained  the  rea- 
soning in  support  of  their  positions. 
Compromise  after  compromise  was  sub- 
mitted, discussed  and  then  discarded  for 
lack  of  agreement.  The  conferees  made 
every  effort  to  report  back  to  the  respec- 
tive Houses  a  satisfactory  measure.  The 
final  version  is  the  one  we  shall  have  be- 
fore us. 

The  compromise  finally  agreed  upon 
does  not  touch  upon  the  issues  that  sep- 
arated the  conferees.  We  have  left  to  fu- 
ture days  the  issue  of  compactness  and 
contiguity  of  congressional  districts  and 
the  Issue  of  permanent  standards  of 
population  discrepancies  between  dis- 
tricts. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  inability  to  agree  upon  a 
solution,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
best  course  left  open  to  us  was  to  report 
a  bill,  with  some  provision  and  language, 
temporar>'  in  nature,  which  would  take 


care  of  the  redlstricting  situation  until 
the  next  Federal  decennial  census  In 
1970. 

The  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port is  simple  and  direct.  It  accomplished 
its  objective  very  well.  In  short,  no  State 
shall  be  forced  to  redlstrict  prior  to  the 
1970  census;  however,  a  State  can  volun- 
tarily redlstrict  at  any  time.  It  al.so  pro- 
hibits at-large  elections  except  for  the 
States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico.  This 
and  nothing  more  is  the  intent  of  the 
bill. 

Although  the  bill  is  not  as  this  Senator 
would  prefer  it,  it  was  the  best  that  we 
could  get  under  the  circumstances.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  permanent 
standards  in  this  bill.  I  would  have  also 
preferred  to  prohibit  at-large  elections 
in  all  States.  Including  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico.  In  regard  to  this  last  point.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Judiciar>'  Commit- 
tee of  the  other  body  made  verj-  clear 
reasoning  behind  this  provision.  During 
debate  on  H.R.  2508,  he  stated  on  this 
point: 

There  is  a  political  aspect  to  this  situation, 
I  hate  to  say  this,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  It.  I  hope  that  the  Democrats  will  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit.  The  Re- 
publicans might  as  well  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit,  because  It  has  political  implica- 
tions involved  there. 

To  determine  whether  this  measure  is 
needed,  let  us  look  at  the  alternatives 
One  alternative  would  be  to  compel  the 
courts  to  use  1960  census  figures.  Such 
use  would  constitute  and  result  in  dis- 
tortion. The  other  alternative  is  the  use 
of  more  recent  reliable  census  estimates 
However,  the  courts  have  generally  paid 
lipservlce  to  this  prospect  and  then  de- 
termined that  the  only  reliable  figures 
are  the  1960  figures. 

If  a  State  decides  to  redlstrict  volun- 
tarily, this  bill  does  not  prevent  it  from 
doing  so.  However,  it  should  not  be  forced 
ujx)n  them,  particularly  when  one  con- 
siders that  In  a  few  short  years  we  wili 
have  a  current  and  sound  basis  for  re- 
districting  in  all  States.  Upon  analysis  of 
each  of  these  alternatives,  the  present 
conference  bill  becomes  more  and  more 
appealing,  and  is  the  best  solution  that 
could  be  found  at  the  present  time 

I.    VSE    or    I960    CENSUS    nCURES    TO    REDISTRIC-T 

An  illustration  of  what  would  happen 
under  this  alternative  is  best  exemplified 
by  my  own  State  of  Nebraska.  In  1961. 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  established  a 
plan  of  redlstricting  which  anticipated 
that  the  metropolitan  area  of  Omaha 
would  be  growing  faster  than  the  rest  of 
the  State.  Six  years  later  this  fore- 
slghtedness  was  confirmed.  Based  upon 
figures  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research,  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, the  population  of  the  second 
district,  which,  according  to  the  1960 
census  was  the  smallest  district,  had  in- 
creased by  over  80,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  third  district  lost  about  2,000 
Individuals,  and  It  is  now  the  smallest 
district. 

If  Nebraska  were  required  to  redlstrict 
upon  the  basis  of  the  1960  census,  there 
would  be  a  greater  disparity  in  the  so- 
called  one-man,  one-vote  concept  than 
there  exists  as  the  districts  are  now  con- 
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stltuted.  The  1960  census  reflects  a  31.1- 
percent  population  deviation  between  the 
largest  and  smallest  district,  whereas  re- 
liable population  estimates  Indicate  that 
the  present  deviation  is  only  16.9  percent. 

Although  Nebraska  is  only  an  example, 
it  Is  well  recognized  that  the  1960  census 
figures  are  unreliable,  because  of  mas- 
sive population  shifts.  Any  reliance  upon 
such  figures  to  now  force  redistricting  at 
the  present  time  would  be  a  long  stride 
away  from  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. Such  a  situation  has  been  recog- 
nized in  New  York.  In  Wells  v.  Rocke- 
feller, 66  Civ.  1976  (D.C.S.D.N.Y.  1967). 
the  court  specifically  pointed  out  what 
would  happen  if  1960  figures  were  used. 
It  stated; 

However,  no  court  should  blind  Itself  to 
the  world  of  today.  To  use  1960  figures  In 
many  areas  would  be  to  enforce  the  disparity 
of  which  plantlfls  complain. 

THE    1960-S7    POPULATION 

To  lend  the  specific  in  terms  of  people 
to  the  foregoing.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  a  table 
showing  resident  population  changes  for 
the  period  1960-67  in  16  States  in  which 
court  proceedings  are  either  pending  or 
imminent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TOTAL    RESIDENT 

POPULATION    CHANGES    IN 

SELECTED 

STATES.  I%0-67 

|ln  millions) 

I960 

1%7 

Change, 

1960-67 

Stale 

census 

estimate 

(Apr   1) 

(July  1) 

Number 

Percent 

Califotnia 

15.7 

19.1 

+3.4 

+21.9 

Coioodo 

1.754 

1.975 

+.221 

+12.6 

Connecticut 

2.535 

2.925 

-I-.390 

+15.4 

Florida 

4.952 

5.996 

-i-1.045 

+21.1 

Georgia 

3.943 

4.511 

-.568 

-14.4 

Indiana 

4,662 
2.758 

4  999 

2  753 

-.337 
-.005 

-^7  2 

Iowa 

-.2 

Minnwotl. .  . . . . 

3.414 

3.582 

-.168 

-4.9 

Missouri 

4.320 

4.605 

-  285 

-6.6 

Nebraska 

1.411 

1.435 

-.024 

-1.7 

New  Jersay 

6.067 

7,004 

-1-.937 

+  15.4 

New  York 

16.7 

18.3 

+  1.552 

-9.2 

Ohio 

9.706 

10.462 

^.756 

-7.8 

Pennsylvania 

11.3 

11.6 

-.307 

*2.7 

Washington.    .  . 

2.853 

3.089 

+.236 

-8.3 

West  Virginia.... 

1.860 

1.798 

-.063 

-3.4 

Source;  Bureau  of  Census  "Population  Estimates"  Sept.  5 
1%7. 

n.    T7SK    or    ESTIMATES    TO    DETERMINE    PRESENT 
POPtTLATTON 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
courts  generally  have  stated  that  popula- 
tion statistics,  other  than  the  1960  census. 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  to  redistrlct  if  they 
are  reliable.  A  recent  impression  of  this 
doctrine  is  contained  in  Lucas  v.  Rhodes, 
civil  action  No.  C  65-264,  May.  1967.  a 
decision  by  a  three-Judge  court  in  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio,  eastern  divi- 
sion. The  court  stated : 

The  use  of  accurate  population  data,  cur- 
rent at  the  time  of  redistricting.  is  consist- 
ent with  the  equal  population  requirement, 
whether  the  redistricting  Is  done  Immediately 
following  a  federal  decennial  census  or  In  the 
Interim  years  as  Is  sought  to  l>e  done  here. 
However,  if  such  data  are  to  be  acceptable, 
they  must  substantially  approximate  in  sta- 
bility and  accuracy  the  data  provided  by  the 
federal  census. 

Although  reliable  estimates  of  popula- 
tion do  exist,  for  example,  in  my  own 


State  of  Nebraska,  an  expression  of  the 
court's  view  of  such  estimates  is  provided 
in  Maryland  Citizens  Committee  for  Fair 
Congressional  Redistricting,  Inc.  v. 
Tawes.  253  F.  Supp.  731  (1966).  The 
three-judge  district  court,  speaking 
through  Judge  Sobeloff,  stated: 

A  difficulty  encountered  by  anyone  who 
undertakes  In  1966  to  draw  district  lines  with 
a  view  to  achieving  substantial  population 
equality.  Is  that  the  only  accurate  figures 
available  are  those  from  the  1960  census.  The 
dilemma  presents  two  possible  choices:  to  ac- 
cept the  1960  census  figures  which  are  not 
up  to  date,  or  to  attempt  to  make  estimates 
of  changes  In  population  figures  since  that 
date.  Neither  choice  Is  a  happy  one,  but  we 
have  concluded  that  It  is  better  to  adhere  to 
the  census  figures  than  to  eng^age  in  specula- 
tive estimates  or  projections  which  vary 
widely  with  the  estimators  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  handle  the  figures  available  to 
them  from  various  sources.  The  alternative 
we  have  rejected  would  Indeed  lead  Into 
mathematical  thicket. 

We  have,  by  this  bill,  solved  the  di- 
lemma voiced  by  Judge  Sobeloff.  We  have 
provided  that  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  redistrlct  unless  the  results  of  a  spe- 
cial Federal  census  are  available  therein. 
If  an  individual  or  group  decides  that  a 
particular  State  should  redistrlct,  then 
it  will  be  up  to  them  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  such  action  by  providing  the 
court  with  the  results  of  a  special  Fed- 
eral census. 

111.    StJMMARY 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  com- 
mittee's bill  is  merely  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  a  contingency,  that  is,  that  the 
court  must  know  the  facts  before  it  acts. 
Such  facts  must  be  established  by  the 
best  and  most  reliable  method,  a  special 
Federal  census. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Congress  can- 
not delay  the  enforcement  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  This  bill,  however,  does  not 
delay  the  enforcement  of  any  rights.  It 
only  establishes  a  sound,  factual  basis 
for  determining  such  rights. 

Mr.  President,  there  comes  a  time  when 
we  should  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
moving  away  from  the  concept  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  Although  this  bill  is  not 
as  I  would  have  it  if  I  were  making  the 
decisions,  it  is  the  best  we  could  get.  It 
prevents  a  move  backward  by  not  allow- 
ing forced  redistricting  on  the  basis  of 
1960  figures,  and  it  allows  voluntarj-  re- 
districting. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  go  back  to  con- 
ference. However,  we  will  cover  the  same 
ground,  make  the  same  arguments  and 
come  up  with  the  same  conclusion  if  we 
are  there  90  days  or  900  days.  We  have 
worked  diligently  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  We  should  not  be  so  im- 
thinking  as  to  turn  this  bill  down  and, 
in  effect,  say  to  those  States  which  may 
be  subject  to  a  redistricting  effort,  "We 
shall  allow  the  courts  to  order  your  re- 
districting based  upon  outmoded  figures 
which  will  result  in  court-made  malap- 
portionment; and  then  In  a  few  years, 
when  the  1970  census  figures  are  avail- 
able, and  the  true  statistics  are  at  hand, 
you  will  again  be  subject  to  another  re- 
districting.' Let  us  not  be  so  unseeing  in 
our  headlong  dash  for  one  man,  one  vote, 
that  we  run  right  past  it. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Ml-.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  few  Amer- 
icans  are  not  aware  nor  appreciative  of 
the  wonderful  contribution  the  National 
Guard  has  made  to  the  peace,  freedom, 
and  security  of  our  country.  Throughout 
our  history  the  citizen-soldiers  who  com- 
prise the  National  Guard  have  answered 
one  call  after  another — whether  to  de- 
fend freedom  on  a  foreign  shore,  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  and  property  of  Ameri- 
cans or,  most  recently,  to  protect  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  the  lawless  minor- 
ity. And  they  have  performed  their  tasks 
courageously  and  well,  unhesitatingly 
and  indiscriminately. 

What  do  they  receive  In  return?  For 
the  most  part  we  treat  their  efforts  with 
indifference,  as  though  we  had  the  right 
to  expect  the  help,  which  most  times  goes 
well  beyond  the  citizen-soldier  contrac- 
tual obligation.  Other  times  we  are  less 
kind.  We  indict  the  entire  organization 
for  the  real  or  imagined  excesses  of  a 
few.  We  question  their  bravery  and  theii- 
loyalty.  We  hold  them  up  to  public  scorn 
and  ridicule.  Yes.  rather  than  being 
thankful,  we  are  petulant.  But  still  the 
National  Guard  does  Its  job — a  job  that 
must  be  done. 

Criticism  is  nothing  new  to  the  Guard, 
any  more  than  it  is  new  to  any  organiza- 
tion that  tries  to  uphold  the  law,  to  pro- 
tect society  from  itself.  But  few  charges 
directed  against  the  Guard  have  been 
more  unfair  than  a  recent  article  by  Wil- 
liam A.  McWhirter  published  in  Life 
magazine.  Mr.  McWhirter  resorted  to 
yellow  journalism  in  his  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  Guard,  and  Life  magazine,  by 
publishing  the  article,  gave  his  charges 
an  undeserved  measure  of  respectability. 
That  a  professional  reporter  could  have 
written  the  article  is  shameful,  but  that 
a  highly  regarded  and  influential  news 
magazine  would  have  published  it  un- 
challenged is  a  blight  on  journalism  gen- 
erally. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  matter  was 
brought  .somewhat  into  perspective  by 
another  journalist.  Don  Dedera.  a  highly 
respected  columnist  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
public. Mr.  Dedera's  column  will  not,  of 
course,  be  as  widely  circulated  as  the 
article  in  Life  This  I  find  regrettable, 
but  its  influence,  because  it  presents  the 
truth,  in  time  will  be  far  greater.  A 
unique  characteristic  of  a  free  press  Is 
that  truth  alwa.vs  wins  out  over 
mendacity 

Mr.  Dedera  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
write  about  the  National  Guard,  even 
apart  from  his  reputation  as  a  percep- 
tive and  objective  reporter.  Over  the 
years  he  has  covered  the  Guard's  activ- 
ities, both  in  war  and  peace.  He  has 
been  with  them,  reporting  their  good 
works,  in  Vietnam  and  in  countless  diffi- 
cult situations  here  at  home.  He  ha.s  re- 
ported the  facts  as  they  exist,  not  as  he 
might  want  them  to  be.  I  suppose  that, 
like  most  of  us,  Mr.  Dedera  knows  that 
the  Guard  is  comprised  of  both  saints 
and  sinners,  both  heroes  and  cowards. 
The  men  are,  after  all,  a  composite  of 
American  society,  a  society  that  is  itself 
far  from  perfect.  But  Mr.  Dedera  also 
recognizes,  as  most  fair-minded  men  do, 
that  there  are  far  more  saints  and  heroes 
in  the  National  Guard  than  there  are 
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the  other  types.  This  is  what  he  has  re- 
ported. No  more  and  no  less. 

The  National  Guard  always  has  had 
its  problems,  as  Mr.  Dedera  rightly  con- 
cedes it  does  today.  But  they  are  prob- 
lems not  of  their  own  making:  lack  of 
money,  lack  of  trained  men.  lack  of  mod- 
ern equipment  and,  most  of  all.  lack  of 
adequate  public  support  and  respect, 
.\nd  if  Mr  McWhirter  were  interested  in 
anything  other  than  discrediting  and  de- 
stroying the  Guard,  he  might  have  at 
least  mentioned  the  problems,  in  the 
hope  that  changes  could  be  made.  For- 
tunately, however.  Mr.  Dedera  has.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Oct.  26,  1967] 
McWhirter  Gets  Even  With  That  Sergeant 

To  the  Journalism  .schools  of  Arizona,  the 
current  Issue  of  Life  Magazine  Is  recommend- 
ed for  close  analysis  this  week. 

It  contains  a  clinical  specimen  of  atrocious 
reporting — an  extreme  example  of  misuse  of 
freedom  of  the  press — and  sobering  evidence 
;hat  Judgment  can  be  blind  among  the  na- 
tion's most  infiuentlal  editors. 

The  case  study  Is  an  article  about  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  by  William  h.  McWhirter. 

■Favorite  Haven  for  the  Comic  Soldier," 
Is  the  lead-off  for  McWhlrter's  piece.  And 
then  the  diatribe  progresses  from  insulting  to 
worse. 

To  a  man,  as  far  as  this  article  Is  con- 
cerned, guardsmen  are  cry  babies,  boobs, 
bigots,  buffoons,  boots,  and  Colonel  Blimps. 

How  quaint!  to  McWhirter.  that  the  guard 
traces  ancestry  to  the  militiamen  who  won 
his  freedom  to  write.  How  snide!  McWhlrter's 
discovery  of  a  "captain-salesman."  as  If  the 
terms  were  mutually  exclusive.  How  small! 
the  revelation  by  McWhirter  that  some  of- 
ficers are  bored,  and  some  sergeants  are 
stupid,  and  there's  a  lot  of  horseplay  In  the 
rear  ranks. 

Unforgivable  is  McWhlrter's  sneer  In  the 
beginning  paragraphs,  "The  guard  .  .  .  has 
sent  contingents  to  every  U.S.  action  except 
Vietnam." 

This  warns  what  kind  of  research  follows 
In  truth,  the  guard  has  graduated  battalions 
of  men  to  the  front  lines  In  Vietnam,  and 
for  two  years  an  Arizona  squadron  has  been 
one  of  25  from  across  the  nation  regularly 
airlifting  high-priority  cargo  to  the  war. 
Maybe  the  next  time  an  Arizona  C97  with  a 
cargo  of  hand  grenades  is,  by  monsoon 
weather,  forced  to  make  a  long,  low-level,  ap- 
proach to  Da  Nang  across  Vletcong  country. 
Mc\Vhirt«r  can  hitch  a  ride  in  the  jump  seat, 
and  hoot  all  the  way  to  touchdown. 

Of  greatest  regret.  McWhirter  might  have 
raised  legitimate  criticism  of  the  guard. 

The  outfit  Is  not  perfect,  and  by  definition, 
is  unprofessional.  It  is.  at  a  time  when  this 
country  has  extended  Its  elite  forces  around 
the  world,  the  only  guard  we've  got.  A  sys- 
tem that  combines  federal  bureaucracy  with 
local  option  and  coercive  recruitment  is  open 
for  improvement.  The  guard  was  not  the 
only  organ  of  government  caught  unprepared 
for  this  summer's  searing  riots.  Who  wasn't? 

To  be  fair,  McWhirter  might  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  guard's  current  problems. 
not  of  its  own  making:  Its  best  equipment 
recalled  for  active  duty;  its  recruits  for  long 
shut  out  of  basic  training  centers  because 
regulars  have  higher  priority;  the  bad  pubhc 
relations  Inherent  in  any  form  of  authority 
In  a  free,  all-but-permlsslve  society. 

But  no.  Like  007  disguised  as  Pvt.  Hp:- 
grove.  McWhirter  manages  to  Infiltrate  r  few 
guard  arsenals. 

Guardsmen  hate  Negroes.  Guardsmen  are 
cowards  avoiding  battle.  Guardsmen  are  ser- 


geants with  bad  grammar,  and  privates  who 
throw  obscene  gestures,  and  officers  who 
begin  the  drill  sessions.  "This  Is  nonsense." 

And  of  course,  the  damaging  quote  almost 
always  Is  anonymous,  like  the  unidentified 
but  incisive  London  cabby  that  Time  maga- 
zine uses  to  bridge  awkward  transitions. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  guard 
himself  Is  asAassinated  by  the  description, 
"has  the  beefy  shoulders  and  sandy-colored 
handlebar  mustache  that  givee  him  the  p>e- 
rlod  look  of  a  bather  bouncing  from  the 
surf  at  Atlantic  City  to  wink  at  the  girls  on 
the  board-walk.  The  general  Is  careful  about 
his  Image  and  seems  the  sort  of  man  who 
never  byrassec  a  mirror.  Are  my  jaws  like 
iron?  Are  my  eyes  like  blue  Ice?  Do  I  look  like 
a  major  general  to  you?" 

McWhirter  might  have  told  us  something 
Important,  and  helpful.  But  what  comes 
through  Is  his  subconscious  revulsion  to  all 
things  military,  and  the  self-expos*  Is  not 
pretty  to  behold. 

At  a  time  of  multiple  national  crises,  the 
editors  of  Life  have  allowed  a  grown  man  to 
smear  an  entire  service  in  getting  even  for 
that  day,  loug,  long  ago,  when  the  sergeant 
made  him  scrub  the  floor  with  a  toothbrush. 


AN  OPEN  INVrrATION 


NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO. 
WORKS  TO  PRESERVE  THE  ST. 
CROIX  RIVER 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
interesting  and  thought-provoking  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  on  September  24.  Entitled  "This 
Land  Is  Your  Land."  it  tells  in  words  and 
pictures  the  story  of  how  Northern 
States  Power  Co.  has  preser\-ed  In  a 
natural  state  some  70  miles  of  the  beau- 
tiful St.  Croix  River. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  our  beautiful 
scenic  and  wild  rivers  are  rapidly  dwin- 
dling in  number,  the  highly  commendable 
efforts  of  Northern  States  to  preserve 
the  St.  Croix  are  indeed  unique.  For 
over  50  years  Northern  States  has  main- 
tained this  stretch  of  the  upper  St.  Croix 
in  a  primitive  condition  and  has  worked 
hard  to  keep  the  area  open  and  acces- 
sible to  canoeists  and  outdoorsmen  who 
want  to  enjoy  this  spectacular,  unspoiled 
river. 

There  are  only  a  few  areas  left  in  this 
coiintry  equal  to  that  which  Northern 
States  has  worked  so  hard  to  preserve. 
For  their  efforts,  they  deserve  the  praise 
of  every  American  who  is  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  our  vanishing  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Northern  States  advertisement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  Land  Is  Your  Land 

For  50  years  NSP  has  saved  70  miles  of 
Upper  St.  Croix  wilderness  for  you.  Here's 
how  you  can  enjoy  it. 

If  you  board  a  canoe  at  Riverside,  Wis.,  you 
can  paddle  down  70  miles  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  perfectly  preserved  wilderness 
rivers  .  .  .  the  Upper  St  Croix. 

You  may  see  a  deer  or  a  black  bear.  Watch 
an  otter,  muskrat  or  a  beaver  go  for  a  swim. 
Or  take  one  yourself.  Catch  a  sturgeon  or 
amallmouth  bass.  Camp  In  the  cradle  of 
virgin  pines.  If  you're  lucky  you'll  see  a  bald 
eagle. 

For  50  years  NSP  has  owned  most  of  the 
land  on  either  side  of  the  Upper  St.  Croix 
River  and  has  maintained  the  area  in  Its 
wild  state. 


We  encourage  campers,  hunters,  fishermen, 
canoeists  and  nature  'overs  to  come  and  en- 
Joy  Its  beauty.  If  you  would  like  Information, 
write  to  NSP  Conservation  Dept.,  414  Nicollet 
Mall,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55401. 

Numeroiis  public  accesses  to  the  river  have 
been  made  available  by  NSP.  We've  even 
leased  7,000  acres  on  the  Minnesota  side 
without  charge  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  has  assigned  Its  lease  to  the  state  of 
Minnesota.  This  land  is  now  part  of  St.  Croix 
State  Park. 

OUR   SURROUNDINGS   ARE   OfB   CONCERN 

We  at  NSP  have  maintained  and  will  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  natural  wilderness  of 
this  area  because  we're  concerned  about  the 
beauty  of  our  surroundings.  After  all,  we 
live  here  too. 


THE  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF 
BANKRUPTCIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  times  of  generally  imprecedented 
prosperity  it  is  disturbing  to  note  the  in- 
credible rate  at  which  bankruptcies  have 
been  increasing.  A  recent  Newsweek  ar- 
ticle reported  that  in  the  past  decade 
bankruptcy  filings  have  increased  more 
than  200  percent,  to  210,000  in  fiscal 
1967. 

Fortiinately.  this  alarming  trend  has 
received  considerable  congressional  at- 
tention, notably  from  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI  Out 
colleague  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  a 
drive  to  throw  new  light  on  the  entire 
problem  by  proposing  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  100  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  our  bankruptcy  in- 
stitutions. Most  of  our  present  bank- 
ruptcy laws  were  written  during  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  of  the  1930's.  Certainly  it 
Is  time  for  us  to  examine  their  effective- 
ness to  cope  with  the  financial  realities 
of  today. 

In  his  efforts  to  update  the  bankruptcy 
laws  our  colleague  has  received  the  ex- 
cellent counsel  and  cooperation  of  a  pub- 
lic minded  group  of  lawyers  and  busi- 
nessmen from  his  hometown  of  Fargo 
and  throughout  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, Tliese  activities  were  recently  re- 
counted in  a  Fargo  Forum  article  which, 
along  with  the  Newsweek  article,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bankruptcy  Law  CHANcts  Have  Impetus  in 

Fargo 

(By  Glfford  Herron) 

An  idea  born  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  among  a  small  group  of  Fargoans  has 
grown  to  national  significance. 

The  Idea  concerns  bankruptcy.  The  In- 
creasing number  of  bankruptcies  Is  causing 
concern  In  the  field  of  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics. 

One  example  of  how  Fargo  Is  being  recog- 
nized for  the  ideas  in  bankruptcy  came  In 
an  aside  remark  during  his  talk  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Referees  In  Bank- 
ruptcy In  Washington,  when  Referee  Asa  S. 
Herzog  of  New  Y^ork  City  said: 

"I  have  a  strong  belief  that  a  humane 
and  workable  ne'w  federal  bankruptcy  law 
Is  In  the  not  too  distant  future  and  It  will 
be  known  as  the  Burdlck  Act." 

Sitting  in  the  same  banquet  room  was 
U.S.  Sen  Quentin  N  Burdick.  D-N.  D..  a 
Pargoan  to  whom  Herzog  referred. 
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Burdlclc  addressed  the  same  group  that 
evening,  saying  among  other  things,  "I  know 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  you  when  I  say 
It  appears  we  are  today  in  the  midst  of  a 
baukruptcy  epidemic." 

What  is  being  published  in  financial 
periodicals  plus  a  check  In  the  office  of  Gor- 
don Thompson  of  Pargo.  bankruptcy  referee 
for  North  Dakota  and  northwestern  Min- 
nesota, indications  certainly  point  to  a 
■  bankruptcy    epidemic." 

F^om  every  section  of  the  nation  comes 
the  same  report:  Filings  of  petitions  in 
bankruptcies  are  on  the  increase. 

Records  In  Thompson's  office  In  the  fed- 
eral building  show  a  steady  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcy petitions  for  the  last  several  years 
Last  year's  total  already  Is  topped  in  1967 
with  three  months  to  go.  Prom  Jan.  1,  1966. 
to  Oct.  1  that  year  179  bankruptcies  -"•r.- 
filed. 

FYom  Jan.  1,  1967.  until  Oct.  1  this  year 
228  bankruptcies  have  been  filed  with 
Thompson  or  slightly  more  than  a  26  per 
cent   Increase   so  far   this   year. 

A  national  periodical  by  The  Associated 
Press  reported  that  a  militant  Civil  Rights 
organization  has  been  planning  and  is  about 
ready  to  stage  a  mass  march  to  file  p>etitlons 
for  bankruptcy  In  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
economies  of  larger  cities  over   the  nation 

After  the  banquet  In  Washington.  The 
Forum  called  Herzog  at  his  office  in  New 
York,  where  he  Is  one  of  14  bankruptcy  ref- 
erees  for    that   city. 

Asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  North 
Dakota  senator  Is  making  progress  In  over- 
hauling the  bankruptcy  act  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, where  he  is  chairman  of  the  bankruptcy 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Herzog  snapped: 

"You're  darn  right  he  Is." 

"He  Is  a  legislator  who  has  made  It  his 
business  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  bank- 
ruptcy. He  has  done  his  homework  well." 
said  Herzog. 

".A  man  who  Is  as  Interested  and  as 
knowledgeable  as  Burdlck  and  since  we  are 
long  overdue  for  some  extensive  changes  In 
the  bankruptcy  law.  we  are  going  to  get 
them" 

"Bankruptcy  is  In  the  field  of  sociology 
and  economics,  it  Lb  not  in  the  political  field 
that  I  can  see."  concluded  Herzog. 

Herzog  Is  considered  among  the  top  bank- 
ruptcy referees  in  the  nation. 

One  of  Burdick's  prlncliMil  bills  on  bank- 
ruptcy, which  should  reach  the  Senate  floor 
soon,  has  to  do  with  discharge  of  debts  of  a 
bankrupt. 

At  present  a  creditor  can  charge  fraud  and 
bring  a  bankrupt  into  a  costly  action  in  a 
state  court  to  prove  he  did  not  act  fraudu- 
lently In  his  bankruptcy  petition. 

Under  Burdick's  proposal,  any  question  on 
the  dlscliarge  of  debts  would  be  brought 
back  to  the  bankruptcy  referee,  who  would 
be  acquainted  with  the  case. 

Burdlck  also  has  introduced  a  Senate  joint 
resolution,  on  which  the  House  must  act.  to 
create  a  commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy 
laws  of  the  United  States,  on  which  there 
would  be  senators,  congressmen,  bankruptcy 
referees  and  others  Interested. 

Then,  too.  Burdlck  has  proposals  designed 
to  upgrade  bankruptcy  courts. 

There  are  more  proposals  in  Burdick's  mind 
now  and  In  the  minds  of  persons  he  confers 
with  which  haven't  come  to  a  head  yet. 

Burdlck  said  that  since  he  began  working 
on  bankruptcy  laws,  his  office  in  Washington 
has  become  something  of  "a  crossroad"  stop- 
ping place  for  referees  and  others  Interested 
In  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

The  present  law  is  called  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  1898,  aa  amended  in  1938  by  the  Chan- 
dler amendment,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Walter 
Chandler  of  Tennessee. 

Since  1938,  the  United  States  has  gone 
through  World  War  H,  the  Korean  conflict 
and  now  the  current  war  In  Vietnam,  all 
leaving  efTects  on  the  economy. 


In  addition,  Burdlck  cites  the  change  in 
living  standards,  extension  of  credit — some 
to  the  point  of  "foolishness" — and  many 
other  changes  which  put  the  bankruptcy  act 
in  the  "horse  and  buggy"  classification. 

Burdlck  gives  much  credit  to  a  group  of  his 
acquaintances  in  Cass  County  for  the  work 
they  have  done  in  aiding  his  attempt  to 
bring  changes  In  the  law. 

"He  was  on  the  firing  line."  said  Burdlck 
about  R.  H.  Barry.  Fargo  business  consultant 
who  has  been  the  court-appointed  trustee 
In  the  Daico  American  Enterprises  Inc. 
bankruptcy  since  June  1965. 

In  June  of  1966.  Barry  also  was  named 
chief  executive  officer  for  Smith.  Inc.  of 
Fargo  which  filed  under  Chapter  11  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  for  a  reorganization  with 
the  debtor-in-possession.  Barry  since  has 
been  elected  president  of  Smith.  Inc. 

Shortly  after  Barry  took  over  as  trustee  in 
the  Dalco  bankruptcy,  he  explained  to  Bur- 
dlck the  difficulties  he  was  having  and  diffi- 
culties referees  in  bankruptcy  were  en- 
countering under  the  current  law. 

As  a  result  Burdlck  wrote  to  some  200  ref- 
erees across  the  nation,  receiving  replies 
from  about  25  per  cent. 

In  nearly  all  the  replies  were  complaints 
from  referees  that  the  bankruptcy  law  is  far 
outdated,  that  the  economy  of  the  nation 
has  changed  and  the  bankruptcy  law  should 
be  changed  in  accordance.  There  were  many 
suggestions  of  what  should  be  done  to  come 
up  with  a  workable  law. 

Many  suggested  that  Inasmuch  as  referees 
have  many  of  the  powers  of  a  federal  Judge, 
or  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bankruptcy 
court  be  increased  and  not  be  as  now.  an 
appendage  of  the  U.S.  District  Courts. 

Referee  Thompson  says  Burdlck  Is  doing 
outstanding  work  in  Washington,  particu- 
larly In  guiding  bankruptcy  matters  through 
the    ponderously    slow    field    of    legislation 

Thompson,  who  was  appointed  referee  In 
bankruptcy  in  November  1965,  realizes  the 
work  connected  with  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  various  facets  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

"I  know  of  the  deep  gratitude  Burdlck 
holds  for  a  group  of  Fargoans  who  have  done 
considerable  spade-work  on  potential 
changes  In  the  bankruptcy  law." 

A  catalyst  for  the  action  in  attempting  to 
overhaul  federal  bankruptcy  statutes  came 
when  Barry  was  appointed  trustee  for  the 
Dalco  American  Enterprises,  Inc..  bankruptcy. 
Barry  generated  Interest  through  a  local 
group  of  attorneys  Interested  In  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

In  March  1965  the  bankruptcy  committee 
of  the  Cass  County  Bar  Association  was 
named  at  a  Fargo  meeting. 

On  the  committee  are  George  Soule,  Fargo 
attorney  who  came  to  Fargo  from  Towner. 
N.D.,  m  1931  and  has  worked  since  with  many 
bankruptcy  matters,  and  attorneys  Hermar 
P.  Wegner  and  David  D.  DeMars  of  Fargo. 

The  Cass  County  Bar  subcommittee  met 
later  with  Burdlck,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Renald  N.  Davles  of  Pargo  and  with  Referee 
Thompson. 

Suggestions  coming  out  of  that  meeting 
were  to  establish  banlcruptcy  court  with  the 
same  territorial  Jurisdiction  as  the  present 
referee,  change  the  name  of  referee  to  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  and  give  the  new  courts  and 
Judges  the  power  of  adjudicating  all  matters 
pertaining  to  bankruptcy,  such  as  liens,  pref- 
erences and  the  right  to  punish  by  contempt. 

On  June  23.  1960.  the  North  Dakota  Bar 
Association,  meeting  In  Jamestown,  adopted 
a  resolution  offered  by  the  Cass  Bar  Associa- 
tion subcommittee  on  bankruptcy  which 
says,  in  part: 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  are  Increasing 
more  than  1.000  per  cent  annually  in  the 
last  20  years. 

That  25  per  cent  of  the  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy have  expressed  In  writing  to  Burdlck 
a  need  for  changing  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

That  there  appears  to  be  little  understand- 


ing by  the  federal  government  and  the  com- 
mercial community  of  the  nation  in  evaluat- 
ing the  need  to  update  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  North  Dakota  Bar  Association  recom- 
mends that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to 
study  the  problem  of  bankruptcy  and  make 
recommendations  on  that  matter. 

Much  of  the  same  language  U  contained  in 
the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Burdlck  and  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  resolution 
provides  an  appropriation  for  a  commission 
to  study  bankruptcy  laws. 


(BVom   Newsweek.    Sept.   25,    19671 
The   Bankbitptct   Boom 

Ranking  congressmen,  alarmed  by  a  steep 
rise  in  bankruptcies,  are  campaigning  for  .-. 
thorough  overhaul  of  the  nation's  bankruptcy 
laws. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies has  soared  200  per  cent  to  210,000  a 
year.  Democratic  Sen.  Quentln  Burdlck  of 
North  Dakota,  for  one.  calls  it  "an  epidemic." 

What  particularly  worries  congressmen  and 
government  expert*  Is  that  bankruptcies  of 
individuals  are  climbing  much  faster  than 
those  of  business  firms.  (According  to  one 
unpublished  study,  the  average  bankrupt  is 
In  his  early  30s  and  married,  with  four  chil- 
dren.) 

Officials  hope  that  passage  of  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  will  help  remove  two  root 
causes — overly  easy  credit  and  high-pressure 
sales  tactics. 

But  what  some  Congressional  leaders  want 
is  to  revise  current  bankruptcy  laws. 

Among  the  reforms  suggested :  stronger  au- 
thority for  the  courts  and  a  system  for  pre- 
venting bankruptcies  by  voluntary  repay- 
ment plans  before  the  cases  reach  the  courts. 


MEMBERSHIP  PROBLEMS  OF  LABOR 
UNIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  by  columnist  Richard  Wilson 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star, 
carried  some  very  pertinent  and  enlight- 
ening Information  regarding  the  mem- 
bership problems  of  the  union  movement 
in  this  country,  pointing  out  the  uncon- 
scionable collaboration  they  are  receiv- 
ing from  the  NLRB.  Because  the  article 
places  this  whole  problem  In  such  clear 
perspective.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unions  Find  Somx  Bastions  Hard  To  Crack 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

We  tend  to  think  of  the  country  as  totally 
unionized.  Auto  negotiations  dominate  the 
headlines.  Teachers  strike.  We  are  told  that 
next  year  will  be  the  worst  of  all  in  majo: 
labor  stoppages. 

But  when  the  facta  are  examined  more 
carefully  It  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  the 
non-agricultural  work  force  in  unions  has 
been  declining  steadily  since  1956.  and  m 
1966  reached  a  low  of  28  percent.  Something 
a  little  less  than  three  out  of  every  four  non- 
agrlcultural  workers  are  thus  outside  unions 

This  is  misleading  In  that  the  major  in- 
duatrlee  and  many  of  the  services  are  union- 
ized, and  acting  in  concert,  or  even  in  part. 
these  unions  could  paralyze  the  major  pro- 
ductive facilities  of  the  covmtry.  The  unions 
also  have  political  Influence  disproportion- 
ate to  their  numbers. 

But  the  growing  percentage  of  workers  who 
are  outside  unions  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  in  the  union  movement.  There  is 
nothing  statistically  tricky  in  this.  We  have 
a  total  work  force  of  about  80  million  and 
about  20  million  of  them  are  unionized. 
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Moreover  the  political  climate  Is  growing 
Increaslnglv  hard  for  unions.  This  was  re- 
flected In  'the  1966  congressional  elecUon. 
Union  leadership  may  like  the  1968  outcome 
even  less.  Organized  labor  cant  get  what  it 
wants  from  Congress,  such  as  repeal  of  Sec- 
tion 14(B)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
congressional  trend  is  the  other  way.  toward 
abolishing  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  replacing  it  with  a  Judicial  labor 
court. 

The  whole  problem  comes  Into  focus  in  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Company  case?,  which  are 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  due  soon 
for  some  kind  of  action  or  non-action.  The 
Stevens  textile  company  is  headed  by  Robert 
T.  Stevens,  former  secretary  of  the  army,  who 
i!i  that  capacity  clashed  with  the  lat«  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  and  brought  him  to  po- 
litical ruin  The  mild-mannered  Stevens  Is 
ihus  no  mean  antagonist. 

The  Stevens  cases,  highly  complicated,  boll 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  textile  workers 
coiUdnt  win  elections  in  Stevens  plants  and 
blamed  their  failure  on  coercive  actions  by 
management  against  employes.  These  em- 
ployes, exceptionally  stubborn  about  unions. 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  Inability  of  the  big 
unions  to  make  a  big  breakthrough  in  the 
new  industrial  south. 

There  have  been  many  unbelievably  ludi- 
crous (developments  in  this  fight  which  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years.  At  one  stage 
the  NLRB  solemnly  proclaimed  that  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses,  en  masse,  were  separately 
and  collecUvely  lying  on  behalf  of  the  Ste- 
vens company  and  all  the  union  witnesses 
were  telling  the  truth  This  conclusion  was 
so  obviously  open  to  question  that  one  ex- 
aminer. Boyd  Leedom.  tried  to  justify  It  in 
what  mustgo  down  as  a  psychological  con- 
fession of  a  very  confused  mind. 

The  NXjRB  ordered  Stevens  company  rep- 
resentatives to  stand  before  their  assembled 
emploves  and  shamefacedly  admit  guilt  of 
violating  lavirs  they  are  morally  certain  they 
did  not  violate,  and  to  declare  that  they 
would  sin  no  more.  Even  the  language  of  the 
confession  was  dictated  by  NLRB  in  such 
humlliaUng  terms  as  to  gag  Uriah  Keep. 

Since  then,  the  NLRB,  in  another  case,  has 
backwacked  on  an  even  more  Ignominious 
requirement,  obviously  sensing  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  take  a  dim  view  of  com- 
pelling anyone  to  confess  guilt  In  this  man- 
ner. 

All  this  has  reinforced  the  growing  view 
m  Congress  that  the  NLRB  has  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  quasljudlclal  behavior  In  so  many 
cases  that  the  courU  cannot  conceivably  cor- 
rect all  the  errors  and  Injustices. 

One  cannot  read  the  record  of  the  Stevens 
cases  without  being  led  toward  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  NLRB  la  Indulging  In  far  more 
coercive  actions  to  force  unionization  than 
employers  are  using  to  avoid  it. 

But  this  16  not  all  Unions  and  their  tame 
representatives  In  Congress  are  trying  to  get 
canceled  the  government  contracts  of  the 
Stevens  company  which  ran  around  S70  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1966.  The  Department  of  Labor 
terminated  one  contract  with  Stevens  for 
training  employes  on  the  Job  after  William 
Pollock,  president  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  protested  the  department's 
allocation  of  funds  to  Stevens. 

All  this  because  the  employes  In  Stevens 
plant*  would  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  union — 
not  Just  once,  but  in  four  elections  in  eight 
plants. 

The  record  Is  unbelievable,  but  then  the 
unions  are  pretty  panicky  about  the  steadily 
Increasing  percentage  of  employes  who  are 
staying  outside  the  unions. 


duction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures releases  its  monthly  report 
on  Federal  employment  for  September 
1967. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  report 
shows  a  reduction  in  civilian  employ- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  78,- 
188  during  the  month  of  September. 

In  July  32.215  employees  had  been 
added  while  in  August  there  was  a  re- 
duction of  10,545.  This  gives  us  a  net 
reduction  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  56.518. 

On  September  20,  1966,  President 
Johnson  issued  an  Executive  order  freez- 
ing Federal  employment  at  the  July  1, 
1966  level;  however,  instead  of  comply- 
ing with  that  freeze  order  a  total  of  206.- 
432  employees  were  added  between 
September  1966  and  June  30,  1967.  The 
reduction  of  56,518  employees  since  July 
1,  as  outlined  above,  reduces  to  149,914 
the  number  of  employees  now  on  the 
payroll  in  violation  of  the  President's 
Executive  order  of  September  1966. 

I  congratulate  the  administration  on 
the  progre.ss  it  has  made  in  the  last  2 
months  and  strongly  recommend  that  it 
continue  this  trend  until  the  additional 
150.000  employees,  which  the  President 
himself  has  stated  he  does  not  need,  are 
removed  from  the  taxpayers'  backs. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  as  being  released  today 
by  Congressman  Mahon,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  September  totaling  2.923,641.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  78.188  as  compared 
with  employment  reported  In  the  preceding 
month  of  August,  reflecting  reduction  In 
regular  seasonal  employment  and  temporary 
summer  employment  under  the  President's 
youth  opportunity  program. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  flscal  year  1968.  which  began 
July  1.  1967,  foUows; 


pioyment  outside  the  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember was  238.467,  a  decrease  of  1.636  as 
compared  with  August  Industrial  employ- 
ment by  the  agencies  in  September  was  597.- 
672.  a  decrease  of  14,880  as  compared  with 

August  ^  ^  ^ 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compUed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures, 

FOREIGN     NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,923.641  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  Committee  by  federal  agen- 
cies m  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  120,753 
foreign  nationals  working  for  US.  agencies 
overseas  during  September  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  August  was  119,630. 


Month 


Employment    Increase    Decrease 


July  1967 3,012.374       32.215      

August        -      3.001,829      10,545 

September 2,923,641      78.188 


CIVILIAN  EMPLO"^74ENT  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 


Total  federta  employment  in  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  September  was 
1,649,446.  a  decrease  of  45.837  as  compared 
with  the  August  total  of  1.695.283.  Total 
civilian  employment  In  the  military  agen- 
cies in  September  was  1.274,195.  a  decrease 
of  32,351  as  compared  with  1.306.546  in 
August. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  de- 
creases were  Post  Office  Department  with 
13.809.  Agriculture  Department  with  9.341. 
Interior  Department  with  5,124.  Treasury 
Department  with  3.729.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment with  2.891.  Veterans  Administration 
with  2.719.  HEW  Department  with  1,759, 
Transportation  Department  with  1,403.  NASA 
with  1.315.  and  General  Services  Administra- 
tion with  1,030. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  larger 
decreases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported bv  the  Army  with  14.997.  Navy  with 
8.008.  Air  Force  with  4.842.  and  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  with  4,163 

Total  employment  Inside  the  United  States 
m  September  was  2,685,174,  a  decrease  ol 
76,552  as  compared  with  August.  Total  em- 


REPRESSION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  has  recently  per- 
formed another  repressive  act  designed 
to  stifle  dissent  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion within  that  country.  It  has  ser^-ed  a 
notice  of  deportation  on  Mr.  John 
Sprack,  a  native-born  citizen  of  South 
Africa  and  the  president-elect  of  NUSAS. 
the  National  Union  of  South  Africa  Stu- 
dents. Mr.  Sprack  thus  follows  a  long 
list  of  distinguished  spokesmen  for  the 
best  in  South  African  life  and  tradition, 
who  have  been  subjected  to  similar  de- 
nials of  their  personal  freedom  in  recent 
vears. 

Chief  Albert  Luthuli.  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  prize  for  his  work  toward 
peaceful  accommodation  of  the  races  in 
Africa,  lived  out  his  last  years  as  an  exile 
within  his  own  countr>-— his  countr\-men 
forbidden  even  to  repeat  his  words. 

Alan  Paton.  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature,  has  effectively  been 
banned  from  participation  in  poUtical 

life. 

Just  In  the  last  year,  the  president  of 
NUSAS  for  1965-66  was  banned  from 
public  life  for  inviting  me  to  address  the 
student  group:  his  successor  was  refused 
permission  to  accept  a  scholarship  in  the 
United  States,  except  on  pau.  of  forfeit- 
ing his  citizenship;  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  NUSAS  Advisory  Panel,  a  renowned 
teacher  of  medicine,  was  removed  from 
his  post  and  banned  from  public  life, 
despite  the  strong  protests  of  Mr  Hany 
Oppenheimer,  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cape  Town. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  shocking 
examples  of  this  practice  was  the  de- 
portation from  South  Africa  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Crowther.  until 
this  summer  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Kim- 
berley  and  Kuruman.  Dr.  Crowther.  an 
American  citizen,  was  an  outstanding 
representative  of  his  church  and  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  3  years  as  bishop, 
and  now  as  "bishop-in-exile,"  of  a  diocese 
havin?  1  million  inhabitants.  Dr.  Crow- 
ther has  attempted  to  give  succor  &nt 
hope  to  the  African  population  of  South 
Africa.  Fearlessly  and  tirelessly,  he  has 
worked  to  better  their  lives — and  also  to 
bring  about  some  first  steps  toward  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between  the 
races  in  South  Africa. 

Massive  American  business  investment 
in  South  Africa  has  heavily  idei.tif.ed  the 
United  States  with  the  status  quo  there: 
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with  a  government  and  system  in  which 
3  million  white  people  suppress  and  ex- 
ploit 12  million  nonwhites,  and  where 
even  those  white  people  who  question  the 
Government  are  harassed,  banned,  jailed, 
and  deported.  Bishop  Crowther  has  stood 
for  another  kind  of  American  Identifica- 
tion. In  everything  he  has  done— 
whether  by  words,  or  his  deeds  in  behalf 
of  the  many  poor  and  starving  Afri- 
cans— he  has  exemplified  the  America  of 
justice,  compassion,  and  courage. 

Bishop  Crowther  has  now  returned  to 
the  United  States,  where  we  can  expect 
him  to  resume  the  contributions  he  was 
malting  to  a  better  America  before  his  de- 
parture for  South  Africa.  But  our  gain  Is 
South  Africa's  loss. 

Finally.  Bishop  Crowther  brings  us  a 
warning:  that  if  we  do  not  change  our 
one-sided  identification  with  the  forces  of 
repression  in  South  Alrlca.  "we  will  have 
bought  ourselves  a  vested  inflexibility" 
which  will  leave  us  "on  the  wrong  side" 
of  the  future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  interview  with  Bishop  Crowther 
shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  an  article  by  him  on  "The 
Church's  Task  in  South  Africa,"  and  a 
New  York  Times  report  of  one  of  his 
numerous  good  works  and  the  Govern- 
ment's response  to  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1967] 
Ousted  Bishop  Foresees  South  Ajrican  Up- 
heaval— Ci.Eaic  Asserts  Racist  Policies 
Will  Soon  Ignite  Violence — Believes  In- 
vestments Will  Pxrr  tJNrrED  States  on 
THE  Wrong  Side 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 
Washington,  July  14.— The  recently-ex- 
pelled Bishop  of  the  biggest  AngUcan  diocese 
In  South  Africa  warned  today  that  because 
of  the  Govemment's  repressive  racist  policies. 
South  Africa  "will  be  the  next  to  blow"  after 
Vietnam. 

The  Right  Rev.  Clarence  Edward  Crowther 
said  he  was  t«lUng  officials  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  on  Capitol  HUl  that  the  "mas- 
sive conflagration,"  once  Ignited,  "will  make 
Vietnam  look  like  a  kindergarten  war." 

Moreover,  the  Brltlsh-born,  naturalized 
American  clergyman  expressed  his  belief  that 
If  and  when  war  erupta  In  South  Africa,  the 
United  States  will  find  Itself  "on  the  wrong 
side"  because  of  heavy  private  investment 
there. 

Among  those  with  whom  Bishop  Crowther 
has  conferred  are  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs.  Joseph  Palmer  2d, 
and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Democrat 
of  New  York,  who  made  a  special  side-trip 
to  see  him  while  visiting  South  Africa  last 
year. 

In  an  interview  today,  the  Bishop  said  that 
If  American  investments  Increase,  "we  will 
have  bought  ourselves  a  vested  inflexibility" 
in  South  Africa. 

Commerce  Department  figures  show  that 
direct  Investment  by  private  American  com- 
panies in  South  Africa  was  »528  million  at 
the  end  of  1965.  the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available.  United  States  invest- 
ments in  that  country  are  bigger  than  in  any 
African  nation  and  have  Increased  steadily 
in  recent  years. 

The  United  States  Government  has  no  con- 
trol over  private  American  investment 
abroad,  except  In  Communist  countries. 

Bishop  Crowther.  now  "blshop-ln-exlle"  be- 
cause he  refused  to  resign  after  his  deporta- 
tion on  June  30.  said  the  15  million  Sout.i 
Africans  were  aware  that    'storm  clouds  are 


gathering."  He  added  that  the  South  African 
Government  had  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  rest  of  the  African  continent  because 
of  its  policy  of  apartheid,  strict  separation 
of  races. 

The  Bishop,  who  is  38  years  old,  presided 
for  three  years  over  the  Diocese  of  Klmberley 
and  Kuruman,  The  population  of  one  mil- 
lion, spread  over  an  area  of  200,000  square 
miles,  is  overwhelmingly  nonwhite.  So  are 
the  65,000  Anglican  communicants.  Bishop 
Crowther  said  religion  was  the  only  non- 
segregated  formal  activity  left  In  South 
Africa. 

He  has  denounced  apartheid  In  speeches 
inside  and  outside  South  Africa  and  has 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  to  finance  wel- 
fare programs  for  black  Africans  uprooted 
and  arbitrarily  relocated  by  the  Government. 

The  Bishop  described  the  plight  of  black 
South  Africans  as  "totally,  absolutely  piti- 
ful." 

Bishop  Crowther  said  he  first  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  wife  and  children  in 
1957.  Prom  1958  to  1964  he  was  Episcopal 
cnapljun  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  was  active  In  a  fair  housing 
group  He  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in 
1964.  While  In  Los  Angeles,  he  met  the  visit- 
ing .Archbishop  of  Capetown.  Robert  Selby, 
which  led  to  his  Involvement  in  South  Africa. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Century,  July  27,  1966] 
The  Church's  Task  in  South  Atrica 

Only  ichen  the  Body  of  Christ  in  apartheid 
land  faces  up  to  the  biblical  doctrine  of  man 
icill  injustice  be  ended. 

(By  Edward  Crowther) 

Africa's  southern  tip  is  somewhat  like  a 
ballpoint  pen;  It  rolls  out  what  comes  to  It 
from  the  top.  The  whole  continent  Is  seeth- 
ing, and  reaction  at  the  lower  end  reflects 
the  turmou.  Today  it  is  Nigeria  that  is  In 
ferment,  tomorrow  maybe  It  will  be  Zambia, 
always  it  Is  the  Congo— while  Angola  hangs 
like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  land  of 
Prime  Minister  H.  P.  Verwoerd.  Here  what 
the  world  interprets  as  initiative  is  in  fact 
reaction  to  the  many  ingredients  that  make 
up  the  melting  pot  of  South  African  policy, 
as  well  as  to  the  struggle  going  on  through- 
out that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  to  the 
north. 

Coming  from  the  United  States  to  serve 
the  church  in  South  Africa,  I  have  found 
this  country  a  strange  half-world.  One  tends 
to  be  riddled  with  an  uncreatlve  nostalgia 
that  Is  dangerous  to  the  living  out  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Present  Moment. 

where  physical  prospects  deceive 
The  first  Impression  of  South  Africa  Is  of 
a  prosperous,  well  ordered  society.  You  sense 
among  the  people  an  outgoing  hospitality 
that  falls  between  the  stools  of  English  in- 
sularity and  accelerated  American  friend- 
ship. As  you  look  at  Cape  Town,  so  like  San 
Francisco  in  appearance,  or  see  the  rising 
skyline  of  Johannesburg— the  city  which 
claims  "a  heart  of  gold"— you  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  la  part  of  the  "dark  con- 
tinent." This  country  Is  booming;  new 
buildings  are  going  up  everywhere;  if  you 
know  where  to  find  them,  restaurants  and 
shops  compare  favorably  with  those  in  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States.  On  the  surface, 
everything  is  Just  fine.  But  then  you  discover 
that  a  great  "ostrich  act"  is  being  performed 
here;  the  nonwhlte  South  Africans  are  not  in 
this  splendid  picture.  And  you  must  fit  them 
in  somehow,  for  they  make  up  over  13  mil- 
lion of  the  total  population  of  17  million. 
Of  the  13  million  nonwhites,  2  million  are 
the  so-called  coloreds — the  part-whites,  hap- 
less  products  of  earlier  Integration. 

The  average  nonwhlte  South  African's 
vision  of  the  world  Is  the  mere  reflection  of 
It  that  he  sees  In  the  shining  floor  of  store 
and  stoep.  the  polishing  of  which  is  his  dally 
task.  The  Group  Areas  act  dictates  where  he 
shall  live.  The  Job  Reservation  act  decrees 
where  and  how  he  shall  labor.  The  Immo- 


rality act  determines  not  only  what  Its  title 
implies  but  forbids  behavior  that  would 
seem  inoffensive-^for  example,  a  woman's 
accepting  a  late  night  car  ride  to  her  home 
from  the  white  man  In  whose  house  she  has 
spent  the  evening  as  a  baby  sitter. 

The  Immorality  Act  applies  to  visitors  to 
the  country  as  well.  Americans  Dusty  Spring- 
field and  Adam  Faith  had  their  entry  per- 
mits canceled  because  they  refused  to  per- 
form for  segregated  audiences.  Even  home- 
produced  golf  has  suffered.  Recently  a  noted 
South  African  of  East  Indian  descent,  golfer 
"Papwa"  Sewsunker  Sewgolum.  was  refused 
the  permit  needed  to  play  In  a  tournament. 
There  was  a  protest  at  that  time  from  his 
fellow  professionals,  but  not  because  of  the 
ban  on  "Papwa";  no.  they  protested  because 
the  financial  stakes  in  the  tournament  were 
not  high  enough. 

THE    HEART    OP  TH«    MATTE« 

"When  you've  been  here  long  enough,  man. 
you'll  understand."  Shades  of  the  U.S.  south! 
When  you've  been  here  long  enough,  man. 
Just  what  will  you  understand? 

For  one  thing,  you  will  understand  that 
the  Christian  church  Is  practically  the  one 
voice  of  organized  opposition  that  remains 
to  challenge  the  principles  of  apartheid.  This 
opposition  mxist  be  Christian;  otherwise  the 
whole  shallow  doctrine  of  expediency  will  be 
buttressed  for  good  and  all.  Here  Is  a  tre- 
mendous danger  for  the  church.  To  be  sure, 
at  the  present  time  the  same  danger  is  im- 
minent in  the  U.S.  and  Britain.  It  is  easy— 
as  it  is  in  many  cases  right — for  the  church 
to  ally  itself  with  secular  organizations 
headed  in  the  same  direction  as  it  is  so  far 
as  civil  rights  are  concerned.  At  home — in 
the  U.S. — the  thought  often  struck  me  that 
we  must  realize  that  the  ticket  in  the  civi; 
rights  movement  won't  take  us  to  the  end  of 
the  line;  If  the  miracle  should  happen  and 
racial  injustice  were  to  vanish  overnight 
the  church's  Job  would  be  far  from  finished 
Preoccupation  with  man  to  the  neglect  o; 
the  doctrine  of  Ood  tends  to  drown  out  the 
passionate  cry  for  Justice.  For  that  doctrine 
IS  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

What  can  the  church  do  In  South  Africa'' 
Many  of  us  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  world's  attention  is  being  Increas- 
ingly concentrated  on  this  continent.  The 
United  Nations  constantly  holds  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  up  to  the  light  of  world 
opinion;  as  on  an  X-ray  film,  the  world 
sees  the  racist  disease  spreading.  Deep  down 
in  the  conscience  of  all  of  us  who  are  called 
to  work  In  this  portion  of  the  vineyard  there 
are  groaning  and  travailing.  We  talk,  talk, 
talk — always  with  an  eye  on  the  effect  our 
words  will  have  on  the  big  pledgers,  most  or 
whom  of  course  are  white.  We  look  at  our 
beautiful  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  Eind 
are  often  prompted  to  speak  half-truths,  for 
surely  the  way  of  life  which  produced  our 
stately  edifices  is  worth  preserving.  Tlie 
Cathedral  of  St.  Cyprian  In  Klmberley  seems 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions: "Am  I  doing  enough?  Is  what  must 
be  said  being  said?  Is  what  should  be  done 
being  done?"  The  cathedral,  lovely  lady  that 
she  Is.  gives  assent  because  she  survives  in 
all  her  beauty  in  the  life  to  which  she  has 
become  accustomed. 

THE    EASY    WAY  :     DO    NOTHING 

What  U  this  way  of  life  to  which  the 
cathedral  along  with  the  rest  of  white  South 
Africa,  has  become  accustomed?  How  dare 
we  assent  to  the  grotesque  blasphemy  of 
man's  separation  from  his  brother?  Whether 
In  South  Africa  or  in  the  U.S.,  this  separa- 
tion is  wrong — thoroughly,  completely 
wicked.  The  trouble  U,  of  course,  that  we 
are  so  caught  In  the  crucifixion  that  we 
can't  experience  the  resurrection.  We  put 
ourselves  on  the  cross  and  gazing  at  our- 
selves, become  masochlsts.  "When  you've 
been  here  long  enough,  man,  you'll  under- 
stand" You'll  understand  all  right!  You'll 
understand  that  all  you  have  to  do  to  lose 
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Christ  In  any  situation  Is  to  do  nothing. 
Just  sit  there  wallowing  in  those  pious  pro- 
nouncements which  you  hope  will  pay  this 
year's  premium  on  your  policy  Insvirlng  fa- 
vorable world  opinion,  praying  that  the 
check  doesn't  bounce,  that  the  Insurance 
policy  will  Btlll  be  honored. 

But  then  you  go  out  Into  the  "locations  " 
where  the  Africans  live  and  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  the  children  playing  in  the  dust,  at 
ihe  deformed  little  bodies  that  if  they  grow 
at  all  will  grow  into  tortured  shapes.  You  see 
the  women  who  walk  to  their  hard  day's 
work  and  all  the  way  back  to  eat  their  "meal- 
ies" in  the  squalor  produced  by  below-sub- 
slstence  wages.  You  look  into  the  eyes  of 
African  schoolteachers — many  of  them  well 
educated,  refined — and  you  realize  what  It  is 
to  be  without  hope.  Eyes  that  can  see  no 
hope,  discern  no  visions — these  are  the  sad- 
dest eyes  In  the  world. 

THE    WAY    TH.AT    demands    SACRIFICE 

Yes,  If  you  are  around  long  enough  you 
win  understand,  all  right.  What  you  begin 
to  understand  Is  that  (as  James  Baldwin 
has  said)  when  you  treat  people  like  things 
you  become  a  thing  yourself.  You  look  at 
your  hands,  the  hands  Christ  longs  for  you 
to  use.  You  touch  your  lips,  the  lips  through 
which  Christ  must  speak.  You  look  at  your 
feet,  the  feet  that  should  go  where  Christ 
would  have  them  go.  Then  suddenly  you  are 
filled  with  the  joy  of  being  a  person  in  whom 
Christ  dwells.  The  people  around  you  are 
people  like  yourself:  they  don't  like  walking 
without  shoes,  they  sweat  in  the  heat  and 
they  cry  when  they  are  hungry. 

If  I  read  the  signs  clearly,  people  In  and 
out  of  .\frica  are  becoming  impatient  with 
high-sounding  utterances.  They  would  have 
the  church  walk  as  well  as  talk.  But  where 
do  we  go?  The  church's  participation  In  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  U.S. — although 
u  came  late,  at  least  it  has  come — has  a  great 
deal  to  teach  us  in  South  Africa  about  direct 
confronution  of  wrong,  about  standing  up 
and  being  counted.  There  are  of  course,  fun- 
damental differences  between  the  situation 
here  and  that  in  the  U.S.  We  are  many  years 
behind  in  acceptance  of  the  nonwhlte  as  a 
person.  Until  the  majority  of  white  South 
Africans  arrive  at  that  basic  recognition,  any 
sort  of  civil  rights  bill  is  Impossible  A  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  enormous  problems  here — 
and  peaceful  the  solution  must  be  if  the 
church  is  to  be  Involved — must  begin  with  a 
sound  theological  foundation,  with  recogni- 
tion of  who  Christ  is  and  therefore  who  man 
Is— a  foundation  that  will  not  crumble  un- 
der the  demands  for  self-sacrifice  rising  out 
of  it  Since  South  Africa  is  in  the  position, 
perhaps  unique  in  this  continent,  of  having 
achieved  an  extremely  efficient  and  Western- 
like economic  stability,  there  are  certainly 
areas  where  the  pinch  of  sacrifice  would  be 
felt. 

Understandably,  recent  unhappy  events  In 
Nigeria,  the  Congo  and  elsewhere  In  Africa 
have  terrified  many  people  here  who  hitherto 
had  shown  liberal  Inclinations.  Is  this,  they 
ask,  what  happens  when  the  black  man  gains 
power?  Will  not  this  country's  industries,  its 
people's  material  comforts,  the  "South  Afri- 
can way  of  life"  vanish  overnight  if  the  one- 
man-one-vote  principle  swamps  the  white 
man.  ends  his  precariously  held  power?  These 
sentiments  proceed  out  of  the  old  Boer  lager 
(encampment)  mentality,  the  kind  of  men- 
tality that  would  deal  with  the  global  move- 
n\ent  toward  freedom  as  the  pioneer  Boers 
met  the  dangers  on  their  trek  into  the  unset- 
tled wilderness;  by  drawing  their  wagons 
Into  a  circle  Impregnable  to  the  hostile  peo- 
ple outside. 

But  we  can't  fight  ideas  this  way.  The 
church's  responsibility  Is  to  proclaim  the  doc- 
trine of  man  made  in  the  image  of  God.  to 
point  out  to  the  frightened  that  the  turmoil 
in  the  Congo  is  the  result  of  the  white  man's 
subjecting  the  native  to  a  tyranny  which  left 
him  no  room  to  breathe  and  grow  in  and 
which  chained  him  to  the  earth,  so  that  when 


the  chance  came  he  acted  as  might  reason- 
ably have  been  anticipated,  human  nature 
being  what  It  Is. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  only  one  pos- 
sible peaceful  solution  for  South  Africa:  a 
crash  educational  program  offering  equal  op- 
portunity for  every  individual  to  develop  his 
talents  fully.  Prerequisite  to  this  solution  is 
a  moral  revolution.  A  minimum  educational 
standard  applying  to  both  white  and  non- 
whlte would  enfranchise  many  nonwhites 
and  exclude  many  whites  from  the  polls. 
Such  a  step  would  create  hope  where  there  is 
now  despair.  And  the  evolution  of  hope  Is  the 
only  antidote  to  the  violence  generated  by 
despair.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  hope  has 
been  long  neglected,  but  perhaps  here  more 
than  elsewhere  the  opportunity  for  its  ren- 
aissance Is  at  hand.  South  .Africa  is  a  far,  far 
cry  from  the  U.S.,  where  despite  the  many 
cracks  In  Its  fabric  the  federal  power,  defined 
by  the  Constitution,  stands  solidly  behind 
Justice  to  all.  Here  unjust  laws,  the  taking 
by  Caesar  of  the  things  we  can  never  hand 
over  to  him,  form  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live. 

Yes,  the  movement  toward  justice  Is  going 
to  cause  much  p>aln  In  the  Body  of  Christ  In 
South  Africa.  Perhaps  the  biblical  concept  of 
Christ  as  the  Suffering  Servant  Is  the  one 
which  we  In  this  land  must  take  to  heart. 
The  problem  we  face  is  age-old  in  the  history 
of  the  church:  What  is  to  be  the  role  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  the  people  of  God,  when  all 
channels  for  redress  of  grievances  seem  to  be 
closing  fast?  It  would  indeed  be  a  Joyful 
thing  for  aU  Christians  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  But  until  we  can  show  who  our  breth- 
ren are,  that  is  a  joy  we  In  South  Africa  can 
never  know. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan,  1,  1966) 

South  Afkicans  Assail   a   Bishop — Sat  He 

Tried    To    Embarrass    Regime   by    Feeding 

Blacks 

(By  Joseph  Leiyveld) 

BtiMBERLEY,  SocTH  AFRICA,  December  31. — 
A  young  Anglican  bishop  here,  with  a  record 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  United 
States,  is  being  accused  of  trying  to  em- 
barrass the  Government  by  distributing  food 
to  1.000  hungry,  dispossessed  black  South 
Africans 

"It  is  all  so  simple,"  Bishop  C.  Edward 
Crowther.  a  former  chaplain  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  Los  Angeles,  said  today. 
".^s  a  bishop  of  the  church  I  must  seek  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  assist  the  homeless. 
I  am  astonished  that  this  could  be  construed 
as  an  attack  on  South  Africa  " 

The  Bishop's  conflict  with  the  authorities 
started  two  weeks  ago  when  all  the  residents 
of  a  black  squatters'  settlement  called  Hoi- 
pan,  40  miles  north  of  this  diamond-mining 
center,  were  turned  out  of  the  shanties  in 
which  many  had  lived  their  entire  lives  and 
loaded  on  Government  trucks  with  their 
possessions. 

BACKGROUND    OF    EXPULSION 

Tlie  authorities  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
squatters,  most  of  whom  found  work  as 
casual  labor  on  nearby  farms  and  diamond 
diggings,  to  move  to  a  "location"  where 
housing  had  been  provided  for  them. 

The  squatters  had  resisted  because  the 
rent  of  the  Government  houses — the  equiv- 
alent of  only  $5.60  a  month — would  take  at 
least  a  third  of  what  they  were  able  to  earn 
m  the  best  of  months. 

So  the  trucks  came  and  carried  them  25 
miles  Into  the  barren  veld,  where  they  were 
dumped  at  a  site  devoid  of  facilities  for  hu- 
man habitation. 

The  site,  known  as  the  Mamuthla  Reserve, 
is  what  the  Government  euphemistically 
calls  "a  Bantu  homeland" 

But,  says  a  woman  who  accompanied 
Bishop  Crowther  on  one  of  his  visits  there, 
"it's  right  in  the  middle  of  absolutely  noth- 
ing— no  houses,  no  schools,  no  jobs,  no  food — 
nothing!" 


When  the  bishop  went  to  Mamuthla.  he 
found  the  people  living  in  improvised  lean- 
tos  that  could  not  even  be  described  as  shan- 
ties Many  told  him  they  had  been  with- 
out food  for  five  days. 

"I  decided  then  and  there  that  I  must 
start  an  emergency  relief  scheme,"  he  said 
On  his  way  back  to  Klmberley  he  stopped 
at  a  general  store  on  the  border  of  the  re- 
serve and  ordered  a  first  shipment  of  maize. 
Announcing  his  fund  that  same  day,  he 
said:  "I  feel  ashamed  to  be  associated  by  the 
accident  of  race  with  those  responsible  for 
this  disregard  for  humanity  and  ordinary  hu- 
man wants  of  foixl  and  shelter." 

The  bishop's  statement  raised  a  furor.  Of- 
ficials In  the  Bantu  Affairs  Department  In 
Pretoria,  pressed  for  comment  were  reported 
to  have  declared  that  the  squatters  had  "for- 
feited their  right  for  sympathy"  by  refusing 
to  be  relocated. 

"Can  you  tell  me."  the  Bishop  asks,  "how 
old  people  and  children  can  forfeit  their  right 
for  sympathy — especially  at  the  Christmas 
season''" 

When  the  keeper  of  the  general  store 
brought  the  maize  to  Mamuthla  the  next  day 
he  was  ur.able  to  distribute  it  because,  he 
said,  an  official  told  him  he  had  "no  right  to 
feed  the  natives"  The  Bishop  Immediately 
announced  that  he  would  return  to  Ma- 
muthla to  distribute  the  maize  himself. 

Two  carloads  of  offlclais  were  waiting  for 
him  when  he  arrived.  The  local  Bantu  Com- 
missioner told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to 
enter  the  reserve,  and  that,  anyway,  no  one 
there  needed  or  wanted  food.  He  offered  to  let 
the  Bishop  come  along  and  satisfy  himoelf 
that  this  was  so. 

bishop  addressed  crowd 
Two  men  approached  a  crowd  of  about  100. 
The  Bishop  spoke. 

"I  told  them  I  came  as  their  Bishop  and 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  telling  the  truth," 
he  recounted.  "I  asked  all  those  who  were 
without  food  for  themselves  or  their  children 
to  stand.  The  whole  crowd  sto(Xi.  ' 

On  Christmas  Eve  Bishop  Crowther  re- 
turned with  three  truckloads  of  food,  the  re- 
sult of  contributions,  many  of  them  anony- 
mous, now  amounting  to  more  ihan  $2,500, 
■  Every  famUy  there  had  a  decent  Christ- 
mas meal."  the  Bishop  says.  "By  decent.  I 
mean  some  maize,  some  biscuits,  some  candy 
and  some  tinned  fish." 

But  by  this  time  the  Government  and  its 
supporters  were  expressing  their  resentment 
of  the  publicity  the  bishop's  fund  drive  had 
attracted. 

"The  nasty  suspicion  arises  that  the  promo- 
tion of  Christmas  goodwill  is  not  his  only  mo- 
tive," an  Afrikaans   newspaper  said. 

Because  the  English-bom  bishop  holds  a 
United  States  passport,  he  was  told  that  the 
ordinary  exemption  clergymen  get  from  the 
requirement  that  all  white  visitors  to  black 
reserves  must  carry  permits  did  not  apply 
to  him. 

A  Government  official  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  would  not  get  one  when  he  ap- 
plied. Another  official  in  Pretoria  said  the 
bishop's  only  aim  was  "to  embarass  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

While  at  the  University  of  California. 
Bishop  Crowther.  a  husky  man  of  36,  with  a 
Jaw  that  Juts  impressively,  took  part  In  fair 
housing  campaigns. 

He  came  to  South  Africa  to  serve  as  deacon 
here  In  September,  1964.  It  was  only  last 
month  that  he  was  installed  as  Bishop  of 
Klmberley  and  Kuruman. 


LARRY  SULLIVAN'S  JOB  IS 
ABOLISHED 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  after  41 
years  of  working  on  Capitol  HUl  In  vari- 
ous capacities,  Lattv  Sullivan  is  retiring, 
all  because  Congress,  in  one  of  its  econ- 
omy moves,  abolished  the  OfQce  of  the 
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Coordinator  of  Information  in  the  legis- 
laUve  appropriation  bill.  However,  as 
Larry  states  so  well  In  the  article  he 
wrote  for  Roll  Call : 

But   41    years   Is   a  long   time  on   Capitol 
Hli;.  Doubtless  It  Is  proper  to  move  along. 

LariT  came  to  Capitol  Hill  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  1926,  with  Associated  Press  where 
he  stayed  until  1947,  when  he  Joined  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. In  1948  he  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information 
and  In  January  of  1953.  he  was  named 
Coordinator. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  Larrv's  many 
fnends  in  the  Senate  in  saying  that  we 
shall  certainly  miss  him.  He  probably 
knows  and  calls  more  of  us  by  our  first 
names  than  almost  anyone  else.  I  have 
considered  him  one  of  my  good  friends 
since  1935,  when  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  wish  for  him  manv 
years  of  well-earned  and  well-deserved 
rest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  Roll  Call  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

coordimator  srlliva.v.  caprtol 

Reminiscences 

(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

Its  a  funny  feeling,  being  abolished  by  Act 
01  Congress! 

But  41  years  Is  a  long  time  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Doubtless  It  Is  proper  to  move  along 

Only  two  Members  of  the  present  Congress 
were  In  service  when  I  first  marched  up  the 
Hill,  November  7,  1926.  to  take  mv  new  as- 
signment for  the  Associated  Press  In  the  Sen- 
ate gallery. 

On  that  day,  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden 
of  Pho«nlx,  was  the  House  Member  from"  Ari- 
zona, since  1912:  and  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler  was  in  the  House  from  the  10th  New 
Tork  since  1922. 

B»b«  Ruth  was  the  King  of  Swat,  and  Jack 
Dempsey  was  the  feared  Manassa  Mauler: 
Gertrude  Ederle  had  Just  conquered  the 
English  channel  in  the  name  of  American 
womanhood:  and  William  Jennings  Bryan 
had  lost  spectacularly  to  Clarence  Darrow  in 
the  historic  Tennessee  Monkey  Trial! 

President  Cal  Coolldge  was  thinking  of  run- 
ning again,  but  finally  decided.  In  late  1927 
to  step  out  of  the  way  of  a  whirlwind  young 
comer,  Herbert  Hoover,  of  California,  the 
great  food  and  hunger  genius  of  WWI 

Charles  Gates  Dawes  of  Illinois— "Hell  'n 
Maria  Dawes,"  as  we  used  to  say — was  Vlce- 
preeldent,  and  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa 
a  raging  UbenU  of  the  day.  was  president  pro 
tem  of  the  Senate. 

In  thoM  days  the  bulbous  and  flamboyant 
Tom  Heflln  of  Alabama  was  wont  to  enter  the 
Senate  lounge  about  11:50  A.M.  singing  in 
robust  gusto,  "Alabama  caste  twenty-four 
votes  for  Oscar  W.  Underwood."  (We  still 
hear  the  melodious  echo  of  those  103  roll  calls 
In  the  1924  convention  In  old  Madison  Souare 
Garden). 

A     BCTJCET     SURPLUS 

Cal  CooUdges  budget  for  fiscal  1927  sto<>d 
at  •2.8-bllIlon  and  showed  a  cash  surplus  of 
•1.1-bllllon.  The  defense  budget  was  $792- 
mlUlon  for  the  year. 

The  Federal  debt  stood  at  $18.5  billion  and 
our  esteemed  Allies  owed  us  $15  billion  on 
war  debts.  No  wonder  Silent  Cal  could  enjoy 
an  hour's  nap  In  the  ofllce  every  afternoon. 
The  Federal  income  tax  rate  on  corporate 
profits  was  12"^^,  against  todav's  52^,  and 
even  prohibition  was  a  debatable  success,  save 
possibly  In  New  Tork.  Chicago,  Boston.  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Palm  Beach,  and 
Prairie  du  Chlen.  Wisconsin. 


October  31,  196: 


Indeed.  It  was  a  bright  and  confident  world. 
Eight  years  ago  we  had  won  triumphantly  the 
war  to  end  all  wars;  and  the  world  now  was 
safe  for  democracy,  perhaps  for  ever.  Whafs 
to  worry?  Our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  more  than  $150-mllllon  In  our 
favor  for  the  year. 

Speaker  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Ohio  ruled 
the  House  with  an  Iron  hand,  with  a  majority 
of  70  on  the  roU  call.  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas 
was  ranking  mmorlty  Member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee,  and  John  Nance 
Gamer,  of  Uvalde,  now  serving  his  twelfth 
term  in  the  House  was  assistant  fi(X)r  leader. 

WHO    IS   STALIN? 

There  was  something  moving  in  Russia 
vaguely  known  as  Communism.  A  Little  Red 
Wagon  had  exploded  in  WaU  Street  In  Sep- 
tember 1919.  But  Moscow  was  still  quite  a 
mythical  city,  much  like  something  out  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Lenin  had  expired  mys- 
teriously In  1924.  and  the  new  head  man, 
Stalin,  still  was  a  prime  world  nobody. 

In  short,  everything  was  Just  dandy  until 
October  29,  1929,  when  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
averages  started  down  from  $381.7,  and  never 
stopped  until  June  1932,  at  $41.22,  or  some 
13  points  below  January  1915. 

During  the  crash  week  of  October  1929.  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  list  lost  more  than 
$20-bllllons  in  total  value,  and  the  decline 
continued  In  every  market  until  the  total 
loss  on  the  big-board  list,  alone,  was  some- 
thing like  $55-bllllons. 

Never  In  human  history  had  there  been  a 
financial  hurricane  of  such  violent  sweep  and 
Intensity.  Thousands  simply  went  nuts. 

In  November  1928  a  sp€<lal  election  In 
Massachusetts  sent  to  Washln?;ton  the  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader  of  the  Commonwealth 
Senate,  John  W.  McCormack,  an  energetic 
genial  young  lawyer  from  Dorchester.  He  was 
full  of  lively  chit-chat  about  Calvin  Coolldge 
In  the  Massachusetts  State  House  in  the  days 
of  the  Boston  Police  Strike.  And  across  the 
aisle  sat  an  ambitious  young  publisher  from 
North  Attleboro,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr , 
elected  to  the  House  In  1924,  and  by  now  a 
tested  Congressional  veteran.  Martin  and 
McCormack  became  warm  friends. 

William  Tyler  Page  of  Maryland,  author  of 
the  Immortal  American's  Creed,  was  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

Leaving  Journalism  In  November.  1947.  I 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Next  year  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Coordinator's  staff,  and  in 
January  1953.  named  Coordinator.  The  office 
was  abolished  by  PL  90-57.  effective  October 
1.  1967. 

CONGRESS    IN    AMERICA 

Over  the  span  of  20  successive  Congresses. 
I  have  known  personally  some  3.500  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate.  And  everyone 

of    them    had    something    to    contribute 

scholarship,  oratory,  gaiety,  dogged  plugging, 
a  wholesome  skepticism,  even  in  a  few  cases. 
an  almost  eccentric  patriotism. 

No  one  ever  can  hope  to  know  and  under- 
stand our  American  Constitutional  system 
until  he  knows  Capitol  HUl  for  at  least  a 
quarter-century. 

Capitol  Hill  makes  America  tick.  As  the 
poet  once  said — 

"Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light!" 

God  save  the  Hill! 


The  conscience  of  all  mankind  Is 
today,  being  sorely  strained  by  the  ever- 
increasing  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  youths  of  the  United 
States  are  under  a  particular  strain.  For 
they  are  convinced  that  U.S.  mllitarv  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  Is  morally  and 
legally  unjustifiable.  While  perfectly 
willing  to  fight  and.  If  need  be.  to  protect 
the  security  of  their  Nation,  they  are  in 
agreement  with  so  many  eminent  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  Nation  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  in  nowise 
threatened  by  the  conflict  in  Vietnam— 
essentially  a  civil  war  into  which  the 
United  States  blundered  with  a  massive 
military  effort,  and  which  indeed  Its  ac- 
tions helped  to  precipitate. 

There  are  also  many  youths,  safely  de- 
ferred because  of  their  full-time  attend- 
ance at  coUege.  who  feel  they  must  do 
more  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rible fighting  In  Vietnam.  They  protest 
and  demonstrate— the  vast  majority  of 
them  peacefully— they  write  letters  and 
sign  petitions  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives— but  to  their  complete  frustration 
they  see  the  military  involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  steadily 
escalated. 

Those  who  must  counsel  these  youths 
are  also  very  sorely  troubled. 

What  shall  they  advise  those  youths 
who  face  draft  calls  but  who  do  not  be- 
heve  that  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  either  legallv  or 
morally  just? 

Paced  with  such  a  choice,  Stanford 
religion  professor.  Robert  McAfee  Brown, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that: 

Because  of  Vietnam  ...  in  conscience,  I 
must  break  the  law  .  .  .  one  has  to  oppose 
evil  even  if  one  cannot  prevent  It. 

Writing  in  the  October  31.  1967,  Issue 
of  Look.  Professor  Brown  states: 

This  escalation  of  military  power  demands 
the  escalation  of  moral  protest.  Those  of  us 
who  condemn  this  war.  who  are  repulsed  by 
it  and  who  realize  that  history  Is  going  to 
Judge  our  nation  very  harshly  for  Its  part 
In  It,  must  see  more  and  more  clearly  that 
It  Is  not  enough  any  longer  to  sign  another 
advertisement  or  send  another  telegram  or 
give  another  speech — or  WTlte  another  ar- 
ticle. The  ways  of  genteel.  legal  protest  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  Ineffective. 


VIETNAM:  A  STRAIN  ON  THE 
CONSCIENCE  OF  MANKIND 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  W. 
Somerset  Maugham  has  written: 

Conscience  Is  the  guardian  In  the  Individ- 
ual of  the  rules  which  the  community  has 
evolved  for  Its  own  preservation. 


Professor  Brown  raises  a  most  crucial 
point.  In  our  democrative  society,  the 
citizen  Is  given  recourse  to  his  elected 
officials  to  change  the  course  of  action 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Appealing 
to  the  President  and  to  his  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress,  the  citizen 
sees  his  protests  against  the  course  of 
action  in  Vietnam  falling  upon  deaf 
ears — even  though  those  espousing  his 
point  of  view  grow  in  numbers  daily. 
What  is  the  citizen  to  do  about  a  Gov- 
ernment grown  unresponsive  to  his 
wishes? 

Where  can  he  turn? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Piofe.s- 
sor  Brown's  moving  article  entitled  "Be- 
cause of  Vietnam :  In  conscience,  I  must 
break  the  law,"  published  In  the  October 
31,  1967,  issue  of  Look,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


October  31,  1967 
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Because    op    Vietnam  :     "In    Conscience.    I 
Must  Break  the  Law" 

( By  Robert  McAfee  Brown ) 

"Vietnam?  I've  got  other  things  to  worry 
about."  There  was  a  time  when  It  was  easy 
for  me  to  say  that.  I  was  worried  about  the 
California  battle  over  Proposition  14,  In 
which  the  real  estat-e  Interests  were  trying  to 
palm  off  on  the  California  voters  legislation 
designed  to  discriminate  agaliist  minority 
groups,  a  measure  later  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Unlt«d  States  Supreme  Court. 
I  was  worried  about  the  plight  of  the  migrant 
workers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  who  were 
striking  for  the  right  to  bargain  collectively. 
I  was  also.  If  truth  be  told,  worried  about 
other  things  as  well:  getting  tomorrow's 
lecture  flnlBhed.  scrounging  up  the  extra 
dollars  I  was  going  to  need  when  state- 
income-tax  time  rolled  around,  finding  time 
to  get  acquainted  with  my  kids,  recouping 
some  o:  the  losses  on  the  writing  project  on 
which  I  was  currently  so  far  behind. 

In  this.  I  was  like  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans In  addition,  also  like  many  millions  of 
Americans.  I  was  probably  afraid  to  face  the 
Issue  of  Vietnam,  afraid  that  if  I  learned 
enough  about  it,  I  would  have  to  Join  those 
radical,  far-out  typ>es  who  two  or  three  years 
ago  were  saying  In  such  lonely  fashion  what 
many  middle-class  people  are  saying  now: 
that  our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  wrong,  that  It 
IS  callous  and  brutalizing  to  those  who  must 
Implement  it.  that  It  cannot  be  supported  by 
thinking  of  humane  people  and  that  If  one 
comes  to  feel  this  way.  he  has  to  engage  In 
the  luicomXortable  and  annoying  and  possi- 
bly threatening  posture  of  putting  his  body 
where  his  words  are 

In  the  interval  since  I  discovered  that  I 
couldn't  duck  Vietnam  any  longer,  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  homework,  read  some  history, 
examine  the  Administration's  position,  listen 
to  its  critics  and  come  to  a  stand  of  my  own. 
Ive  come  to  a  stand,  all  right.  And  I  only 
regret,  not  Just  for  the  sake  of  my  own  con- 
science, but  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands 
of  Americans  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  Asians  who  have  died  In  Vietnam,  that 
I  did  not  come  to  it  with  much  greater  speed. 
For  I  have  now  gone  the  full  route— from 
unconcern  to  curiosity,  to  study,  to  mild 
concern,  to  deep  concern,  to  signing  state- 
ments, to  genteel  protest,  to  marching,  to 
moral  outrage,  to  Increasingly  vigorous  pro- 
test, to  .   ,  .  civil  disobedience. 

The  last  step,  of  course,  is  the  crucial  one, 
the  one  where  I  part  company  with  most  of 
my  friends  in  the  liberal  groups  where  I 
politic,  with  most  of  my  friends  in  the  aca- 
demic community  where  I  work  and  with 
most  of  my  friends  In  the  church  where  I 
worship  And  since  I  am  a  reasonable  man, 
not  given  to  emotive  decisions,  one  who  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  called 
far-out,  one  who  Is  not  active  In  the  New 
Left,  one  who  still  shaves  and  wears  a  neck- 
tie— a  typical  Establishment-type  middle- 
class  American  wasp — I  feel  It  Important  to 
record  why  It  Is  that  such  a  person  as  myself 
finds  It  Impossible  to  stop  merely  at  the  level 
of  vigorous  protest  of  our  pxalicy  in  Vietnam 
and  feels  compelled  to  step  over  the  line 
into  civil  disobedience. 

My  basic  reason  is  also  my  most  Judg- 
mental: I  have  utterly  lost  confidence  in  the 
Johnson  Administration.  Those  who  do  not 
share  that  premise  may  shrink  from  the  con- 
sequences I  draw  from  it.  All  I  can  say  by 
way  of  reply  is  that  I  tried  for  many  months 
to  work  from  the  presupposition  that  the 
Admimstratlon  was  genuinely  seeking  peace 
and  that  It  was  trying  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  In  honorable  terms.  But  the  record 
now  makes  patently  clear  to  me  that  our 
Govenunent  is  not  willing  to  negotiate 
seriously  save  on  terms  overwhelmingly 
favorable  to  it  and  that  it  has  refused  to  re- 
spond to  many  feelers  that  have  come  from 
the  other  side.  I  can  no  longer  trust  the 
^-^pokesmen  for  the  Administration  when 
they   engage   In  their  customary  platitudes 


about  a  desire  to  negotiate.  What  they  do 
belles  what  they  say.  and  at  the  moment 
they  express  willingness  to  talk  with  Hanoi, 
they  engage  In  further  frantic  acts  of  escala- 
tion that  bring  us  cloeer  to  the  brink  of 
World  War  III  and  a  nuclear  holocaust.  I 
do  not  beileve  that  they  are  any  longer 
reachable  In  terms  of  modifying  their  sense- 
less policy  of  systematically  destroying  a 
small  nation  of  dark-skinned"  people  so  that 
American  prestige  can  emerge  unscathed. 
All  of  us  who  have  written,  sfxaken.  marched, 
petitioned,  reasoned  and  organized  must 
surely  see  that  in  the  moments  when  Mr. 
Johnson  la  not  calling  us  unpatriotic,  he  Is 
simply  Ignoring  a  mounting  chorus  of  moral 
horror  with  benign  disdain  and  proceeding 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
to  escalate  the  war  far  past  the  point  of  no 
return. 

This  means  that  if  one  believes  that  what 
we  are  doing  in  Southeast  Asia  is  immoral, 
he  has  no  effective  way  o>  seeking  to  change 
such  a  policy,  for  the  policy.  In  the  face  of 
two  or  three  years  of  Increasing  criticism.  Is 
only  becoming  more  hard-nosed,  more  irra- 
tional, more  insane.  The  procedures  through 
which  change  can  normally  be  brought  about 
In  a  democracy  are  Increasingly  futile.  Mr. 
Johnson  emasculated  Congress"  In  August 
1964  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  agreement, 
which  he  now  uses  to  Justify  air  war  over 
China,  Public  protests  are  written  off  as 
examples  of  lack  of  patriotism  or  lack  of 
fidelity  to  the  Americans  now  in  Vietnam  or 
even,  by  members  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  as  treasonable.  With  each 
act  of  military  escalation,  the  moral  horror 
of  the  war  is  escalated.  We  have  been  killing 
women  and  children  all  along;  now.  we  kill 
more  of  them.  We  have  been  destrortng  the 
villages  of  civilians  all  along:  now.  we  de- 
stroy more  of  them.  We  have  been  breaking 
almost  every  one  of  the  rules  that  civilized 
men  have  agreed  constitute  the  minimal 
standards  of  decency  men  must  maintain 
even  in  the  Indecency  of  war:  now.  we  break 
them  more  often. 

This  escalation  of  military  power  demands 
the  escalation  of  moral  protest.  Those  of  us 
who  condemn  this  war.  who  are  repulsed  by 
It  and  who  realize  that  history  is  going  to 
Judge  our  nation  very  harshly  for  Us  part  in 
it.  must  see  more  .ind  more  clearly  that  It 
Is  not  enough  any  longer  to  sign"  another 
advertisement  or  send  another  telegram  or 
give  another  speech — or  write  another  article 
The  ways  of  genteel,  legal  protest  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  ineffective.  During  the  time 
of  their  Impact,  escalation  has  not  lessened, 
it  has  Increased.  (I  leave  as  a  purely  academic 
matter  the  question  of  whether  escalation 
would  have  been  worse  without  the  genteel 
protests.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been 
But  it  is  too  easy  a  rationalization  to  argue 
that  we  might  have  killed  500.000  Vietnamese, 
whereas,  thanks  to  the  protests,  we  may  have 
only  killed  100.000.  Howard  Zlnn  has  re- 
marked that  World  War  II  furnished  us  with 
.i  very  convenient  moral  calculus:  it  Is  not 
permitted  to  kill  6.000,000  Jews,  but  anything 
short  of  that  number  can  be  Justified  In 
comparison.) 

Military  escalation  has  become  our  Gov- 
ernment's stock  response  to  every  problem, 
and  in  its  exercise,  our  leaders  have  demon- 
strated themselves  Incapable  of  change.  Their 
only  resjxjnse.  now  no  more  than  a  condi- 
tioned reflex,  is  to  hit  a  little  harder.  They 
have  become  prisoners  of  their  own  propa- 
ganda. Their  rationalizations  of  their  policy 
become  more  frantic,  their  attacks  on  their 
critics  more  strident,  their  defense  of  their 
actions  more  removed  from  the  realm  of 
reality.  In  Justifying  the  decision  to  bomb 
within  ten  miles  of  the  China  border.  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  a  not-untypical  burst  of  omni- 
science, assured  us  that  he  knew  the  mind  of 
the  Peking  government  and  that  the  Peking 
government  would  not  interpret  our  action 
as  a  widening  of  the  war.  But  who.  even  In 
Peking,   can   predict   how   that  government 


will  respond?  Such  acts  and  gestures  and 
declarations  on  our  part  Indicate  the  awful 
temptation  of  using  power  Irresponsibly  and 
the  way  In  which  our  blithe  self-confidence 
may  sow  the  seeds  of  our  own — and  every- 
body else's — destruction.  I  do  not  know 
which  is  more  terrifying  to  contemplate :  the 
possibility  that  Administration  leaders  really 
believe  the  reasons  they  give  to  defend  their 
policy  or  the  possibility  that  behind  their 
public  reasons,  there  lies  another  set  of  moti- 
vations and  Justifications  that  they  dare  not 
share  with  the  rest  of  us.  On  either  count, 
their  right  to  lead  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth  is  faulted. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  history  wUl 
Judge  them  harshly.  But  such  a  statement  is 
a  little  too  smug,  however  true  It  may  be. 
History  will  Judge  us  harshly,  that  Is  to  say. 
those  of  us  who  continue  to  support  our 
present  policy  makers,  either  overtly  by 
echoing  their  tattered  cliches  or  covertly  by 
our  silence.  He  who  Is  not  against  them  Is 
for  them. 

In  the  face  of  such  conclusions,  one  Is 
counseled.  "Work  for  *68.  Walt  for  '68."  I 
will,  of  course,  work  for  '68.  Just  as.  Inevita- 
bly, being  a  child  of  time,  I  must  wait  for  It. 
But  I  am  no  longer  content  to  throw  all  my 
energies  In  that  direction,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  (1 )  It  seems  clear  that  no  Demo- 
crat will  have  either  the  courage  or  the  power 
to  challenge  Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  face  of  his 
virtually  certain  nomination.  It  is  important 
that  millions  of  persons  like  myself  get  on 
record  as  Indicating  that  under  no  circum- 
stances whatsoever  would  we  vote  lor  him. 
(2)  There  Is  little  Indication  that  the  Re- 
publican party  will  offer  a  real  choice.  Nixon 
and  Reagan  are  more  hawkish  than  Johnson, 
and  Romney  has  displayed  an  indeclsiveness 
about  Vietnam  seldom  matched  In  the  his- 
tory of  American  politics.  (3)  The  vacuum 
within  the  two  major  parties  leaves  voters 
opposed  to  our  Vletntmi  policy  with  rather 
bleak  alternatives.  The  decision  to  cast  no 
vote  at  all  cannot  be  Justified  by  those  who 
believe  In  the  democratic  process.  All  that 
is  left,  then,  is  to  vote  for  a  protest  candi- 
date who  will  not  win.  Several  million  voters 
so  acting  might  serve  notice  on  whoever 
wins  that  there  Is  a  body  of  opposition  that 
cannot  be  discounted.  But  serrtng  notice  is 
a  far  cry  from  Influencing  policy.  (4)  AU  of 
this  remains  desperately  abstract,  however, 
because  1968  is  a  full  year  off.  What  is  not  in 
the  least  abstract  is  that  in  the  meantime, 
men  and  women  and  children  are  dying.  They 
are  dying  horrible  deaths,  Inflicted  not  only 
by  the  Vletcong  but  also  by  our  own  soldiers. 
As  our  casualty  rate  Increases  in  the  next 
12  months,  the  casualty  rate  of  the  enemy 
will  Increase  perhaps  ten  times  as  fast.  Mean- 
while, our  escalation  will  be  bringing  tis 
closer  and  closer  to  war  with  China  and  pos- 
sibly with  Russia, 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  an  informed  con- 
science does  not  have  the  luxury  of  waiting 
12  months  to  see  what  the  political  machin- 
ery may  or  may  not  produce.  Therefore,  I 
find  myself  forced,  by  the  exclusion  of  al- 
ternatives as  well  as  by  an  Increasing  sense 
of  moral  imperative,  to  escalate  my  own  pro- 
test to  the  level  of  civil  disobedience  The 
war  is  so  wrong,  and  ways  of  registering  con- 
cern about  it  have  become  so  limited,  that 
civil  disobedience  seems  to  me  the  only  hon- 
orable route  left. 

I  make  this  Judgment,  foreseeing  two  pos- 
sible consequences 

First,  there  is  always  the  remote  possibil- 
ity (on  which  it  is  not  wise  to  count  too 
heavily)  that  civil  disobedience  might  make 
a  significant  enough  impact  on  the  nation 
as  a  whole  that  the  policy  makers  could  not 
any  longer  Ignore  the  voice  and  act  of  pro- 
test. If  engaged  In  by  slgmficant  enough 
numbers  of  people  (and  significant  enough 
people).  It  could  conceivably  shock  the  na- 
tion and  the  world  into  a  recognition  that 
our  actions  In  Vietnam  are  so  intolerable  that 
a  drastic  shift  In  our  policy  could  no  longer 
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be  avoided.  There  is  the  further  remote  pos- 
sibility that  others,  not  yet  ready  to  escalate 
their  protest  to  civU  disobedience,  might  at 
least  escalate  somewhere  in  the  spectrum 
and  thus  produce  a  total  yield  noticeably 
higher  than  In  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  such  things 
might  happen.  I  see  Uttle  likelihood  that 
they  will.  Why.  then,  protest  by  breaking  the 
law.  If  such  protest  is  not  going  to  do  any 
discernible  good?  Because  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  issues  are  so  clear  and  so  crucial 
that  a  man  does  not  have  the  choice  of 
waiting  until  all  the  possible  consequences 
can  be  charted.  There  comes  a  time  when  a 
man  must  simply  say.  "Here  I  stand,  I  can 
do  no  other.  God  help  me."  There  comes  a 
time  when  it  is  important  for  the  future  of 
a  nation  that  it  be  recorded  that  in  an  era 
of  great  folly,  there  were  at  least  some  with- 
in that  nation  who  recognized  the  folly 
for  what  it  was  and  were  willing,  at  personal 
cost,  to  stand  against  it.  There  comes  a  time 
when,  in  the  words  of  Father  Pius-Raymond 
R^gamey.  one  has  to  oppose  evil  even  If  one 
cannot  prevent  It.  when  one  has  to  choose 
to  be  a  victim  rather  than  an  accomplice. 
There  comes  a  time  when  thinking  people 
must  give  some  indication  for  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  that  the  na- 
tional conscience  was  not  totally  numbed  by 
Washington  rhetoric  into  supporting  a  pol- 
icy that  Is  evil,  vicious  and  morally  intol- 
erable. 

If  such  language  sounds  harsh  and  judge- 
mental, it  is  meant  precisely  to  be  such. 
The  time  is  past  for  gentility,  pretty  speeches, 
and  coy  evasions  of  blunt  truths.  Evil  deeds 
must  be  called  evil.  Deliberate  killing  of 
civilians — by  the  tens  of  thousands — must 
be  called  murder.  Forcible  removal  of  peo- 
ple from  their  homes  muat  be  called  in- 
humane and  brutal.  A  country  that  permits 
such  things  to  be  done  In  Its  name  deserves 
to  be  condemned,  not  only  by  the  decent 
people  of  other  countries  but  particularly  by 
the  decent  people  who  are  Ita  citizens,  who 
will  call  things  what  they  are  and  who  rec- 
ognize finally  and  Irrevocably  that  the  most 
evil  deed  of  all  Is  not  to  do  bestial  things 
but  to  do  bestial  things  and  call  them  hu- 
mane. 

In  light  of  this,  I  no  longer  have  any 
choice  but  to  defy  those  laws  of  our  land 
that  produce  such  rotten  frulte.  I  believe 
with  Martin  Luther  King  that  such  civil 
disobedience  as  I  engage  In  must  be  done 
nonvlolently,  and  that  It  must  be  done  with 
3  willingness  to  pay  the  penalties  that  so- 
ciety may  Impose  upon  me.  I  recognize  the 
majesty  of  Law  and  Its  Impregnable  quality 
as  a  bulwark  of  a  free  society,  and  it  Is  In 
the  name  of  Law  that  I  must  defy  given 
laws  that  are  an  offense  against  moraUty. 
making  this  witness  wherever  need  be — in 
the  churches,  on  the  streets.  In  the  assembly 
halls.  In  the  courts,  in  Jails. 

Each  person  who  takes  this  route  must 
find  the  level  at  which  his  own  conscience 
come*  Into  conflict  with  laws  relating  to 
American  presence  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
cardinal  rule  for  those  engaging  in  civil  dis- 
obedience must  be  a  respect  for  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  choose  a  different  point 
along  the  spectrum  at  which  to  make  their 
witness;  words  like  "chicken"  or  "rash" 
must  have  no  place  in  their  lexicon.  Some 
win  refuse  to  pay  that  portion  of  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  directly  supporting  the  war. 
Otliers  will  engage  In  "unlawful  assembly" 
in  front  of  induction  centers.  For  myself. 
It  la  clear  what  civil  disobedience  will  in- 
volve. I  teach.  I  spend  my  professional  life 
with  American  youth  of  draft  age.  And  while 
I  will  not  use  the  classroom  for  such  pur- 
pKwes.  I  will  make  clear  that  from  now  on 
my  concerns  about  Vietnam  will  be  explicitly 
focused  on  counseling,  aiding  and  abetting 
all  students  who  declare  that  out  of  moral 
conviction  they  will  not  fight  In  Vietnam. 
I  will  "coiuisel,  aid  and  abet"  such  students 
to  find  whatever  level  of  moral  protest  is 
consonant  with  their  consciences,  and  when 


for  them  this  means  refusing  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  I  will  support  them  In  that 
stand.  In  doing  so,  I  am  committing  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  for  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  cf  1967  speclflcally  states  that  any- 
one who  "knowingly  counsels,  aids  or  abets 
another  to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or 
service  In  the  armed  forces"  opens  himself 
to  the  same  penalties  as  are  visited  upon 
the  one  he  so  counsels,  aids  and  abets, 
namely  up  to  five  years  In  Jail  or  up  to  $10,- 
000  In  fines,  or  both. 

I  will  continue  to  do  this  until  I  am  ar- 
rested. As  long  as  I  am  not  arrested,  I  will 
do  It  with  increasing  Intensity,  for  I  am  no 
longer  willing  that  18-  or  19-year-old  bovs 
should  pay  with  their  lives  for  the  initially 
bumbling  but  now  deliberate  folly  of  our  na- 
tional leaders.  Nor  am  I  willing  to  support  

them  in  action  that  may  lead  them  to  Jail, 

from  a  safe  presen-e  of  legal  Inviolability  for  THE  STAKE  IN  VIETNAM— AN  ASIAN 
myself.  I  must  run  the  same  risks  as  thev,  VIEW  '^•'^in 

and  therefore  I  break  the  law  on  their  be-  viii-vv 

half,  so  that  If  they  are  arrested.  I  too  must  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President  the 
be  arrested.  If  this  means  Jail,  I  am  will-  November  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  con- 
ing to  go  With  them,  and  perhaps  we  can     tains  an  interview  by  the  noted  journal- 


basis  by  Kennedy-bound  planes  that  must 
refuel  due  to  bad  weather  over  New  York. 

According  to  published  reports  the  number 
of  overseas  (lights  planned  for  the  peak  sea- 
son next  year  at  Dulles  will  show  a  38  per- 
cent  gain  over  the  1967  figure.  At  lea«c  one 
airline  is  also  considering  routing  its  over- 
seas freight  direct  to  Dullee  to  avoid  the 
mess  at  Kennedy. 

Just  this  month,  airlines  increased  the 
total  of  non-stop  and  direct  flights  between 
Dulles  and  Europe  from  34  to  40.  and  more 
will  be  added  next  April.  It's  a  trend  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Not  only  will  this 
result  in  greater  comfort  for  International 
travelers  but  it  will  cut  down  the  risk  ot 
air  collisions  over  the  saturated  Kennedy 
area. 


continue  there  to  think  and  learn  and  teach 
and  reflect  and  emerge  with  a  new  set  of 
priorities  for  American  life.  If,  as  Is  far  more 
likely,  this  means  merely  public  abuse  or 
ridicule,  then  perhaps  a  minority  of  us  can 
be  disciplined,  chastened  and  strengthened 
by  that  kind  of  adversity. 

But  whatever  It  means,  the  time  has  come 
when  some  of  us  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  gentility  or  the  luxury  of  holding 
"moderate"  positions.  The  issue  must  be 
joined.  Our  country  Is  committing  crimes  so 
monstrous  that  the  only  thing  more  mon- 
strous would  be  continuing  silence  or  inac- 
tion In  the  face  of  them.  END 


GROWTH  OF  DIRECT  OVERSEAS 
PLIGHTS  FROM  DULLES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  this  afternoon  has 
published  an  editorial  on  the  encourag- 
ing growth  of  direct  overseas  flights  from 
Enilles  International  Airport,  The  Star 
describes  the  anticipated  38-percent  gain 
in  such  flights  next  year  as  "a  welcome 
development,"  and  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  Dulles  put  to  greater 
use  agree. 

I  believe  that  Dulles  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  major  International  gateway. 
It  has  the  modern  facilities  capable  of 
handling  the  largest  available  aircraft, 
and,  from  a  geographic  point  of  view,  it 
is  the  logical  entry  and  exit  point  for 
overseas  travelers  from  many  parts  of 
this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coming  or  Ace 

The  news  that  Dullee  International  Airport 
will  be  substantially  increasing  Its  direct 
overseas  flights  next  year,  helping  travelers 
avoid  the  nightmare  of  sto{>s  at  John  F 
Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York.  Is  a  welcome 
development. 

JFK  for  too  long  has  enjoyed  a  near-mo- 
nopoly as  a  transit  point  for  airline  flights 
to  Europe.  The  average  takeoff  and  landing 
delay  there  is  now  about  20  minutes,  and  at 
peak  traffic  periods  Is  much  longer.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  officials  say  the  average  de- 
lay will  double  next  year. 

There  Is  no  earthly  reason  why  Dulles,  a 
magnificently  designed  facility,  should  not 
serve  as  an  entry  and  exit  point  for  many 
more  international  voyagers.  The  airport  in 
fact  Is  frequently  used  now  on  an  emergency 


ist,  Mr.  Carl  T.  Rowan,  with  His  Excel- 
lency Tan  Sri  Ong  Yoke-Lin,  one  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  diplomats  and 
the  Malaysian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  This  article,  entitled  "What  Is 
at  Stake  in  Vietnam:  An  Asian  View," 
offers  a  rare  insight  into  the  thinking  of 
the  pro-Western  nations  of  Asia  with 
regard  to  Vietnam.  In  the  inter\1ew,  the 
Ambassador  makes  It  perfectly  plain  that 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Asian  allies  our  stand 
In  Vietnam  Is  essential  to  their  continu- 
ing freedom.  He  also  firmly  asserts  that 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  not  an  American  war 
but  one  being  supported  by  many  Asian 
nations.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Just 
what  is  at  stake  In  Vietnam?"  the  Am- 
bassador replied: 

The  Independence  of  more  than  200  million 
people  In  Southeast  Asia;  the  rice  bowl  of 
the  world;  vast  supplies  of  rubber,  tin  and 
oil;  strategic  control  of  critical  sea  lanes; 
the  possibility  of  a  wider  war;  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  a  great  nation,  the  tTnited  States- 
all  are  at  stake.  And  much  more — not  tlie 
least  of  which  Is  the  simple  desire  of  small, 
weak  countries  like  mine  to  live  free  of 
harassment  and  aggression  by  the  great 
powers,  free  of  foreign  coercion  and  sub- 
version. That  Is  what  is  at  stake. 

I  commend  this  article  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Is  at  Stake  in  V'Ittnam:  An 
.Asian  View 

(Tan  Sri  Ong  Yoke-Lln,  Malaysian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Interviewed  by 
Carl  T.  Rowan) 

(Note —  Tan  Sri  Ong  Yoke-Un  was  a  top 
political  leader  In  Malaya  when  it  was  still  a 
British  protectorate  and  a  member  of  the 
mission  to  London  that  won  Malaysian  Inde- 
pendence In  1957.  Still  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet in  Malaysia,  he  has  also  served  as  his 
nation's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
since  1962 

(Carl  T  Rowan,  director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  1964-65,  is  today  a  widely 
syndicated  columnist,  also  a  radio  and  TV 
commentator.; 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  United  States  ha.<! 
almost  500,000  troops  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
suffered  13.000  killed  and  80.000  wounded 
there.  Is  Vietnam  becoming  too  much  an 
American  war? 

A.  No.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  over 
700.000  troops,  and  have  suffered  more  than 
70,000  military  and  civilian  dead  since  1961. 
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Many  nations  are  aiding  them.  South  Korea 
has  sent  some  45.000  troops.  The  Philippines, 
AUBtralia.  New  Zealand  and  Thailand  have 
all  contributed  troops  Other  countries  have 
supplied  specialized  training  and  material 
support.  All  of  us  in  Asia  have  a  lot  at  stake 
there. 

Q.  Critics  hold  that,  except  for  the  Korean 
troops,  Asian  contributions  have  been  of  a 
token  nature — that  we  are  fighting  for  a 
group  of  nations  that  won't  fight  for  them- 
selves. Why,  for  example,  hasn't  your  country 
sent  troops? 

A.  Because  of  our  own  serious  problem  of 
communist  subversion.  Though  we  won  the 
12-year  war  against  them  seven  years  ago. 
some  1500  armed,  fanatical,  hardcore  com- 
munists still  lurk  along  our  northern  border 
with  Thailand  and  in  the  Jungles  of  Sarawak. 
These  terrorists,  many  of  them  trained  in 
Indoneela  during  Sukarno's  "Crush  Malaysia" 
campaign,  now  get  their  orders  from  Com- 
munist China.  Our  small  armed  force  Is 
barely  sufficient  for  our  own  defense. 

Q  Malaysia,  then,  can  provide  only  moral 
support? 

A.  We  have  given  considerably  more  than 
moral  support.  As  early  as  1958.  our  prime 
:.  :n!ster.  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  saw  that 
•:.e  communlste  would  try  to  take  South 
Vietnam  through  terrorism  Just  as  they  were 
trying  to  take  Malaysia,  and  he  called  upon 
the  free  world  to  help  South  Vietnam. 
Though  hard-pressed  ourselves,  we  began  to 
train  South  Vietnamese  in  counter-insur- 
gency techniques  we  had  found  successful. 
Several  thousand  officers  have  now  completed 
;.*iis  continuing  program.  And  when  we  won 
our  victory  over  the  communists,  in  1960,  we 
gave  most  of  our  military  equipment  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Q.  You  won  your  war  against  the  commu- 
:.lsts  yourselves.  Why  can't  the  South  Viet- 
namese? 

A.  There  has  been  a  far  more  massive  In- 
filtration of  communist  men  and  material 
Into  South  Vietnam  than  there  was  in  Ma- 
laysia. The  South  Vietnamese  need  more 
help. 

Q.  You  believe  that  U.S.  Involvement  la 
vital,  then? 

A.  You  recall  the  political  manifesto  which 
Lin  Piao.  the  Communist  Chinese  Vice  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  of  National  Defense,  ex- 
pounded In  1966 — that  Asia.  Africa  and  LaUn 
America  are  the  rural  areas  of  the  world,  and 
that  if  you  take  the  rural  areas  the  cities 
eventually  will  fall.  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  under  present  circumstances  would 
put  Communist  China  well  on  the  way  to 
achieving  Phase  1  of  Lin  Plao's  master  plan: 
domination  of  Asia.  We  In  Malaysia,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  In  deep  trouble.  Not  only 
would  the  armed  bands  of  communists  be 
encouraged,  but  the  underground  subver- 
sives would  re-emerge. 

Let's  face  it.  Your  country  carries  a  ter- 
rible burden  today  because  no  other  country 
in  the  world  has  the  will  and  the  power  to 
stop  Red  China's  expansionist  march.  Your 
stand  has  achieved  more  than  most  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  realize.  You  have  given  con- 
fidence and  hope  to  millions  of  Asians  who 
would  otherwise  have  submitted  to  the  com- 
munist Juggernaut.  In  Indonesia  which  Su- 
k.t.rno  had  all  but  delivered  to  Peking,  the 
lirmy  and  the  people  rose  up  and  crushed  the 
communist  coup  attempt  of  1965,  later  oust- 
ing Sukarno  I  doubt  they  would  have  moved 
so  confidently  if  your  strong  stand  In  Viet- 
nam had  not  made  it  clear  that  you  are  not 
going  to  abandon  Asia  to  communist  tyranny. 
Beyond  this.  Asians  have  been  inspired  to- 
i»ard  economic  and  social  co6peratlon  as 
never  before.  They  have  formed  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  created  ASPAC  (Asian 
and  Pacific  Council),  reactivated  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asia.  AU  this  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  stabilizing  presence — 
the    security    .shield— of    the    US.    military. 


Q.  Some  Americans  say  that  we  have  no 
vital  interests  so  far  from  home,  that  we 
have  no  right  to  be  there. 

A.  The  United  States  has  every  right  to  be 
there,  helping  South  Vietnam  to  repel  ag- 
gression and  meet  the  needs  of  her  people. 
You  also  have  a  "selfish"  Interest.  Red  China 
has  openly  and  brazenly  declared  her  aggres- 
sive intentions.  If  you  don't  make  a  stand 
in  Vietnam,  you  risk  a  much  bigger  war  in 
years  to  come. 

No  fair-minded  Asian  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  any  ulterior  economic  or 
territorial  motives.  We  are  aware  that,  in- 
stead of  keeping  territories  that  you  occupied 
in  World  War  II.  you  returned  them  and 
spent  vast  amounts  of  money  to  rebuild 
them.  You  helped  Japan  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  countries  of  the  World. 
You  sent  your  young  men  to  save  Korea  from 
communist  domination.  You  willingly  gave 
Independence  to  the  Philippines.  This  Is  a 
record  that  no  amount  of  propaganda  can 
distort. 

Q.  But  some  eminent  critics  say  that  in 
Vietnam  the  United  States  is  opposing  na- 
tionalism, not  commurUsm — that  we  are 
warring  against  the  same  kind  of  revolution 
that  gained  us  our  Independence. 

A.  I  know  that  it  wasn't  "nationalism" 
that  caused  communist  terrorists  to  kill 
Malaysians  for  12  years.  It  was  an  Interna- 
tional communist  conspiracy.  A  fanatical 
wing  of  these  same  conspirators  Is  operating 
in  Vietnam  today. 

Q.  Critics  have  said  that  the  United  States 
will  be  hated  in  Asia  for  generations  because 
it  has  sent  soldiers  to  kill  young  Asians. 
What  are  the  racial  implications  of  this  war? 
A.  In  my  country,  the  communist  terror- 
ists were  mainly  of  Chinese  origin— but  so 
were  90  percent  of  the  Innocent  and  helpless 
Malaysians  they  assassinated.  It  was  no  race 
war:  it  was  a  conflict  between  murderers 
and  a  people  who  wished  only  to  live  In  peace. 
Likewise  in  Vietnam.  ABlanJs  recognize  that 
this  is  Just  another  of  the  many  struggles  of 
freedom  against  tyranny  and  coercion.  Asian 
nations  have  themselves  sent  troops  to  Viet- 
nam, remember.  Race  is  not  a  factor. 

Q  Some  critics  say  that  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment is  a  dictatorship,  tmworthy  of  sup- 
port under  a  pretense  of  defending  freedom 
and  democracy  .  .  . 

A.  You  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that,  for 
years.  South  Vietnam  has  been  under  vicious 
attack.  What  the  South  Vietnamese  have  is 
a  war  government.  Even  in  a  democratic 
country,  the  government  necessarily  takes 
on  extra  power  during  periods  of  national 
emergency.  Some  of  your  President's  powers 
during  World  War  II  might  be  considered 
■dictatorial"  when  viewed  from  peacetime 
South  Vietnam  must  move  toward  democ- 
racy, but  first  it  must  have  a  period  of 
peace — of  freedom  from  aggression. 

One  more  point  about  this:  Don't  forget 
that  the  Hanoi  regime  in  North  Vietnam  is 
a  dictatorship  beyond  any  doubt.  It  is  easy 
to  criticize  the  harassed  leaders  in  Saigon, 
but  does  any  critic  maintain  that  the  group 
in  Hanoi  is  preferable? 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  negotiated  settlement 
In  Vietnam  is  possible? 

A.  We  should  be  very  wary  about  any  such 
proposal.  The  communists  will  come  to  the 
conference  table  only  when  they  think  that 
by  doing  so  they  can  still  take  over  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  seen  the  work  of  the  com- 
munists who  went  to  Geneva  to  negotiate. 
Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  agreement 
they  signed  in  1962,  they  started  a  campaign 
to  subvert  and  take  over  the  government  of 
Laos  from  the  neutralist  premier  Souvanna 
Phoimia— one  of  the  things  thev  had  pledged 
not  to  do. 

In  my  country,  when  we  had  thoroughly 
whipped  the  communists  both  militarily  and 
politically,  there  were  no  negotiations!  Our 
government  simply  declared  an  end  to  "the 
emergency."   It  could   well   be   that,   If   the 


American  people  show  determination  to  last 
out  the  struggle  in  Vletnani  there  will  be  a 
quiet,  unannounced  de-escalation,  and  even- 
tually the  war  will  fizzle  out — but  omy  after 
the  communlstc  are  convinced  that  they  have 
no  hope  of  gaining  their  objectivee. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  many  Americans  and 
some  Asians  fear  that  Communist  China  will 
enter  the  war  and  involve  all  Asia  In  a  brutal 
conflict.  Do  you  share  this  fear? 

A.  Before  the  United  States  bombed  North 
Vietnam  in  1965.  the  fear  was  widely  ex- 
pressed that  such  action  would  bring  on  Red 
Chinese  intervention.  But  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Tne  Red  Chinese  leaders  have  been 
quite  cautious. 

Q.  To  sum  up.  Just  what  is  at  stake  In 
Vietnam? 

A.  The  independence  of  more  than  200  mil- 
lion people  In  Southeast  Asia;  the  rice  bowl 
of  the  world:  vast  supplies  of  rubber,  tin  and 
oil;  strategic  control  of  critical  sea  lanes; 
the  possibility  of  a  wider  war;  and  the  integ- 
rity of  a  great  nation,  the  United  Statee — 
all  are  at  stake  And  much  more — not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  simple  desire  of  small, 
weak  countries  like  mine  to  live  free  of  har- 
assment and  aggression  by  the  great  powers, 
free  of  foreign  coercion  and  subversion  That 
is  what  is  at  stake. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President, 
morning  business  concluded'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  busine.ss?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


is 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  imflnlshed 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2515  > 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


ESTATE  TAX  BILL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr 
President,  for  myself,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis].  I  introduce  a  bill  and  ask 
that  it  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2600)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  valuation  of  a  decedents  Interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Curtis'. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dev- 
astating impact  of  Federal  estate  taxes 
on  the  families  of  ranchers  and  farmers 
and  some  small  businesses  has  become  a 
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problem  of  grave  concern  to  the  livestock 
industrj'.  In  recent  years,  an  upward 
trend  in  the  sales  prices  of  farm  and 
ranch  properties,  primarily  caused  by 
speculators  investing  in  land,  has  pro- 
duced higher  and  higher  taxes  at  the 
death  of  the  fanner  or  rancher.  Often 
the  heirs  have  little  or  no  cash  with 
wiiich  to  pay  these  death  taxes.  This  has 
already  forced  the  liquidation  of  many 
family  livestock  operations,  and  could 
force  the  sale  of  countless  other  ranches 
and  farms  on  the  death  of  present 
owners. 

The  effect  of  this  trend  is  to  threaten 
the  continuation  of  the  traditional  fam- 
ily ranch  or  farm  which  is  passed  on 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Small 
businesses  Involving  real  estate  also  are 
similarly  affected. 

In  contrast  to  farms  and  ranches,  the 
valuation  of  publicly  traded  stocks  and 
securities  generally  reflects  their  earning 
power,  and  such  stocks  and  securities 
can  be  sold  on  death  without  destroying 
a  family  business.  Thus,  decedents  whose 
estates  consist  of  farms  or  ranches 
or  small  businesses  are  discriminated 
against  in  comparison  with  those  whose 
estates  consist  of  marketable  securities. 

Along  with  the  National  Livestock  Tax 
Committee.  I  have  been  exploring  possi- 
ble changes  in  the  existing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations which  might  achieve  estate  tax 
equity  for  the  livestock  industry.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson!,  has  been  making  a 
similar  personal  study. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  upward  trend 
in  valuation  is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  interpretation  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  Federal  estate  tax  regula- 
tions that  the  estate  tax  be  imposed  on 
the  "market  value"  of  the  property  held 
by  the  decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Today  the  price  for  which  farm  or  graz- 
ing land  might  sell  to  speculators  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  it  will  earn  for 
farm  or  grazing  purposes.  Unfortunately, 
however,  many  revenue  agents  refuse  to 
give  any  consideration  whatsoever  to  the 
earning  capacity  of  a  ranch  or  farm  in 
determining  its  value  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. To  the  contrary,  they  rely  only  on 
Inflated  sales  prices  of  similar  farnis 
which  have  been  gobbled  up  by  land 
speculators.  Thus,  the  family  which  does 
not  have  substantial  outside  assets  can- 
not pay  the  estate  taxes.  So.  the  property 
has  to  be  sold  and  cannot  be  passed  on 
to  the  next  generation. 

Congress  should  begin  now  to  And  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem. 
With  the  thought  in  mind  that  whatever 
we  do  would  Involve  the  passage  of  reme- 
dial legislation,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson].  I  have  drafted  a  bill  of- 
fering what  I  believe  is  a  sound  approach. 
In  general,  since  other  small  businesses 
have  a  similar  problem,  it  would  apply 
in  any  case  where  a  decedent  owned  an 
interest  in  a  closely  held  business 
whether  in  proprietorship,  partnership. 
or  corporate  form. 

In  such  a  case,  the  estate's  representa- 
tives would  have  the  option  of  having 
the  decedent's  interest  in  the  business 
valued  either  at  its  market  value,  as  at 


present,  or  the  higher  of  the  decedent's 
cost  basis  or  a  value  based  on  the  reason- 
able earning  power  of  the  business.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  this  option,  my  bill 
provides  that  the  decedent  must  have 
been  in  the  business  for  at  least  10  years 
prior  to  his  death,  and  his  heirs  would 
have  to  continue  the  business  for  at  least 
5  years  after  his  death.  In  addition,  this 
bill  would  provide  that  imder  the  m.arket 
value  alternative  all  relevant  factors 
should  be  considered  in  valuing  a  busi- 
ness interest,  including  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  business  and  the  degree  of 
control  represented  by  the  interest  being 
valued. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  represents 
a  fair  solution  to  the  problem,  and  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  carefully  and  thought- 
fully studied  by  the  Treasury  E)epart- 
ment  experts  and  others  so  that  any 
shortcomings  that  may  be  found  can  be 
dealt  with  before  I  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriate  House-passed 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
this  bill. 

ESTATE    TA.X     RELIEF    FOB     FAMILY     BUSINESS 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
years,  our  Nation  has  seen  a  period  of 
spectacular  growth  and  expansion  in  our 
economy.  Income  and  production  have 
been  booming. 

One  very  important  group  within  our 
society,  however,  has  not  shared  this 
prosperity.  I  am  speaking  of  the  family- 
owned  enterprise,  whether  it  be  a  farm, 
ranch,  or  small  main  street  business.  The 
family  farmer  and  the  small  business- 
man, while  getting  much  lipservice,  are 
now  being  discriminated  against  by  our 
tax  laws. 

Speclflcally.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Federal  estate  tax  or  what  some  refer  to 
as  the  "death  tax."  Too  often  today,  the 
"death  tax"  has  meant  the  death  of  the 
family  business;  a  death  caused  by  tax 
discrimination. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  express  alarm 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  family 
farm,  ranch  or  community  business  and 
the  stability  and  proven  worth  of  this 
kind  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  place 
a  discriminatory  tax  based  on  unrealis- 
tic, inflated  land  values  and  thereby 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  young 
people  of  today  to  carry  on  the  family 
operation. 

For  over  200  years,  the  family  farm 
has  contributed  strong  and  stable  young 
men  and  women  who  formed  the  very 
backbone  of  our  society.  The  family  farm 
has  given  us  plentiful  production  of  food 
available  at  an  ever  decreasing  share  of 
our  take-home  pay.  Today,  the  rest  of 
the  world  looks  to  the  success  of  the 
American  farmer  with  envy,  admiration, 
and  hope.  If  these  families  are  continu- 
ally forced  from  rural  America,  where 
they  lead  productive  and  happy  lives,  we 
not  only  hasten  the  death  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  farm  but  also  speed  up 
the  mass  migration  to  the  cities  where 


desperate  conditions  there  alreadj-  need 
our  urgent  attention. 

The  small,  family-owned  business  has 
played  an  equally  important  role  in 
building  America.  Such  businesses  pro- 
vide the  goods  and  services  which  we  all 
expect  and  demand  in  our  neighborhood 
homes,  areas  where  the  big  corporations 
cannot  serve  because  "it  doesn't  pay" 
The  small  businessman  not  only  serves 
America  but.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  he  is 
America. 

Yet  with  all  of  this  lipservice  and 
praise,  there  is  continued  discrimina- 
tion against  the  family-owned  enter- 
prise. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Harris  from 
Oklahoma,  and  I  are  today  offering  legis- 
lation to  strike  at  one  area  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  family -owned  enterprise. 

The  prime  problem  centers  on  the  re- 
quirement in  the  Federal  estate  tax  reg- 
ulations that  the  estate  tax  be  imposed 
on  the  "fair  market  value"  of  the  assets 
at  the  time  of  the  owner's  death.  In  the 
case  of  real  estate,  the  fair  market  value 
is  usually  established  by  comparing  land 
in  tlie  estate  with  prices  recently  paid 
for  other  land  in   the  area. 

More  often  than  not,  these  prices  are 
vastly  inflated  and  are  in  no  way  com- 
parable to  the  value  of  the  decedent's 
ranch,  farm,  or  business  based  on  its 
ability  to  earn.  The  economic  fact  today 
is  that  ranch  and  farm  land  being  sold 
is  based  on  these  inflated  property  val- 
ues to  speciilators  who  may  Intend  the 
land  for  purposes  other  than  to  produce 
food  and  fiber. 

Unfortimately.  even  in  light  of  this 
economic  fact,  no  consideration  is  given 
to  the  earning  capacity  of  tlie  property 
in  calculating  estate  taxes.  Yet  these 
taxes  must  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  ranch,  faitn,  or  business  unless 
the  family  has  substantial  outside  inter- 
ests or  cash. 

Wiien  shares  of  corporate  stock  in  an 
estate  are  taxed,  the  earning  power  of  the 
shares  is  generally  considered  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  value 
It  then  becomes  proper  to  argue  that 
earning  p>ower  should  be  considered  in 
the  valuation  of  a  farm  or  ranch  for  es- 
tate tax  pui'poses. 

Let  us  take  a  case  in  pyolnt:  Farmer 
Jones  dies,  leaving  his  10,000-acre  cattle 
ranch  to  his  son.  Assume  the  ranch  is 
valued  at  $30  per  acre.  Is  paid  for,  and 
the  cattle  and  supplies  would  sell  at  an 
auction  for  $150,000.  Farmer  Jones  has 
no  prior  debts. 

This  ranch  is  now  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  $300,000.  The  personalty 
is  valued  at  $150,000,  bringing  the  total 
estate  to  $450,000.  After  the  $60,000  ex- 
emption. Farmer  Jones'  taxable  estate 
comes  to  $390,000.  The  estate  would  have 
to  pay  an  astounding  $110,500  in  Fed- 
eral estate  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  computing  Farmer 
Jones'  tax  based  upon  the  property's 
earning  power  is  quite  a  different  story. 
Jones  had  an  average  annual  Income  of 
$7,500,  a  profit  that  is  slightly  above  the 
average  1.5-percent  value  of  his  total 
earnings  earned  by  most  cattlemen. 
Taking  a  capitalization  factor  of  4'2 
percent  increased  value  per  year.  Farmer 
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Jones'  capitalized  earning  value  comes 
to  $165,000.  "With  the  $60,000  exemption, 
the  taxable  esUte  is  now  $105,000  and 
the  estate  tax  would  be  a  much  more 
reasonable  $22,200. 

This  same  problem  applies  to  the 
small  businessman,  who  finds  that  high 
estate  taxes  make  it  impossible  for  the 
family  business  to  be  carried  on  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  The  business 
is  purchased  by  those  who  can  pay  the 
price,  and  what  used  to  be  a  traditional 
and  proud  community  service  becomes 
a  speculative  investment  for  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  change  these 
tax  regulations  that  discriminate  so 
blatantly  against  the  family-owned  en- 
terprise. Up  to  now.  ranchers,  farmers, 
and  .small  businessmen  could  only  seek 
relief  through  lifetime  planning  and 
making  sure  they  had  enough  liquid  as- 
sets in  case  of  emergency.  These  stop- 
gap remedies  do  not  offer  any  real 
guarantee  and  are  available  only  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  hire  expensive  tax 
consultant  advice. 

I  believe  this  bill  can  bring  some  re- 
lief to  the  estate  of  small  businessmen, 
ranchers,  and  farmers  caught  In  the 
stranglehold  of  the  estate  or  "death  tax." 
The  bill,  simply  put.  would  allow  the 
estate's  representatives  to  have  the  op- 
tion of  having  the  decedent's  interest  in 
the  business  valued  at  either  its  market 
value — the  present  system — or  the 
higher  of  first,  the  decedent's  cost  basis: 
or.  second,  value  based  on  the  reasonable 
earning  power  of  the  business. 

The  bill  additionally  provides  the  de- 
cedent must  have  been  in  the  business 
10  years  prior  to  his  death  and  that  his 
heirs  would  have  to  continue  the  busi- 
ness for  at  least  5  years  after  his  death. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  hi  expressing  con- 
cern over  this  matter  and  am  pleased  to 
sponsor  this  proposal  which  I  think  rep- 
resents a  fair  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  am  pleased  that  he  and  I  are 
joint  authors  of  this  bill,  which  we  today 
propose. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENTS   NOS.    400    AND    401 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  amendments 
Nos.  400  and  401.  which  I  have  had  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  H.R.  12080,  the  social 
secui-ity  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  continues  to  gain 
additional  support. 

Amendment  No.  400  requires,  in  each 
State  plan  for  welfare  programs  of  vari- 
ous types,  that  the  State  provide  for  the 
recruitment,  training,  and  effective  use 
of  paid  subprofessional  staff  and  employ- 
ment of  recipients  to  carry  out  the  wel- 
fare program,  and  It  also  requires.  In  each 
State  plan,  for  the  recruitment,  training, 
and  effective  use  of  social  service  volun- 
teers for  the  same  piirpose. 

That  amendment  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Association  for  Social 


■Work  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 

Amendment  No.  401  is  an  amendment 
which  directs  that  a  study  be  made  by  the 
Secretary'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  ways  by  which  the 
welfare  systems  in  each  of  the  States  may 
become  activists  on  behalf  of  the  welfare 
recipients  in  serving,  assisting,  and  ad- 
vising them  in  securing  their  full  rights 
under  welfare,  housing,  and  other  related 
laws. 

That  amendment  has  also  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Work. 

I  have  had  previously  inserted  in  the 
Record  letters  substantiating  that  sup- 
port. In  addition,  both  amendments  have 
received  the  added  cosponsorship  of 
numerous  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Today  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  both  amend- 
ments at  their  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  MAKING  AMERICA 
GROW 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
dav.  as  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall, 
the  Senate  gave  its  approval  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64.  the  measure  which  I 
introduced  to  establish  a  special  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  measure,  the  Senate  had  already 
expressed  its  unlimited  approval  of  the 
approach  which  I  suggested  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  had  joined 
as  cosponsors. 

Subsequently,  our  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  the  ranking  minor- 
Itv  member,  brought  out  a  unaiiimous 
report  In  support  of  the  measure. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  an 
equally  high  degree  of  interest  is  devel- 
oping in  favor  of  this  proposal  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  some  22 
Members  are  sponsors  of  the  companion 
bill. 

Prior  to  Senate  passage,  the  Hunting- 
ton Advertiser,  a  fine  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  Huntington.  W.  Va..  discussed 
the  need  for  this  development  program. 
I  want  to  quote  a  portion  of  that  edito- 
rial. The  Huntington  Advertiser  stated: 

If  it  Is  enacted  and  Its  purposes  are  effec- 
tively carried  out.  the  resolution  could  be- 
come one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  In  many  years. 

I  share  the  conviction  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Advertiser  editor  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  measure. 

If  this  country  is  to  continue  to  forge 
ahead  as  a  land  of  opporttmlty  which 
provides  success  opportimitles  for  Its  own 
citizens  and  hope  for  the  free  world,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  any  longer  that  a 
good  many  of  the  rural  and  urban  prob- 
lems confronting  us  here  at  home  find 
their  origin  in  a  common  relationship  of 
economic  and  population  Imbalances. 


The  approach  we  have  been  taking  up 
to  now,  however,  has  been  a  piecemeal 
attack  on  these  problems  that  we  find 
both  in  rural  America  and  in  the  urban 
areas.  We  discover  some  serious  local 
problem  and  enact  legislation  to  try  to 
deal  with  it  on  an  isolated  basis,  some- 
times successfully  so  far  as  that  particu- 
lar local  problem  is  concerned,  but.  more 
frequently,  unsuccessfully,  because  the 
problems  are  wrapped  up  in  interrelated 
situations  in  both  urban  and  rural 
America. 

The  Advertiser  editorial  provides  an 
excellent  summation  of  the  need  for  a 
Commission  for  Balanced  Economic  De- 
velopment. I  request  permission  to  in- 
clude It  in  the  Record  at  this  point  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  Is 
now  in  the  House.  After  our  favorable 
action  of  last  Friday,  it  is  now  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  might  add.  in- 
cidentally, that  that  committee  is  chaired 
by  a  distinguished  Representative  from 
the  home  State  of  that  newspaper.  Rep- 
resentative Harley  O.  Staggers.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  both  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  are  included  as 
cosponsors  of  the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser, 

Oct.  27,  1967] 

REsOLtrrioN  FOR  Balancing  V£.  Growth 

Gains  Support 
A  resolution  to  open  the  way  for  a  study  to 
And  means  for  bringing  about  a  better  bal- 
ance in  national  development  is  gaining  sup- 
port in  both  houses  of  Congress 

It  has  won  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  and  after 
the  elimination  of  some  difficulties  regarding 
the  language  of  the  report.  Is  expected  to 
reach  the  floor  this  week. 

The  measxire  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  20-member  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  and  recommend  mesms  of 
improving  the  balance  In  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  population  growth. 

The  report  would  have  to  be  made  within 
two  years  after  the  effectiveness  date  of  the 
resolution. 

The  legislation  was  sponsored  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt,  R-S.D.,  with  about 
twoscore  cosponsors.  Including  Sen.  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  D-'W.  Va. 

A  comp>anlon  resolution  has  also  t>een  re- 
Introduced  in  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
by  Rep.  Philip  E.  Ruppe.  R-Mlch.,  with  21 
cosponsors.  one  of  whom  is  Rep  Ken  Hechler. 
Democrat  of  Huntington. 

The  House  measure  wm  referred  to  the 
Interstat-e  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee headed  by  Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers.  D- 
W.  Va. 

If  it  Is  enacted  and  Its  purposes  are  effec- 
tively carried  out,  the  resolution  could  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  In  many  years. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission 
would  be  expected  to  present  remedies  both 
for  the  deterioration  of  rural  areas  and  the 
growing  congestion  of  the  big  cities. 

The  migration  from  farms  and  small  towns 
to  the  cities  has  created  critical  problems. 
The  number  of  migrants  now  Is  eetlmated 
at  almost  600.000  a  year.  There  is  no  Indica- 
tion that  the  trend  will  soon  decline  signifi- 
cantly without  action  to  encourage  people 
to  stay  m  the  rural  areas. 

In  reintroducing  his  resolution,  Rep.  Ruppe 
said  Census  Bureau  reports  show  that  the 
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average  rate  of  population  increase  In  the 
38  largest  metropolitan  areas  Is  about  2.06 
per  cent  a  year — more  than  20  per  cent  In  10 
years. 

This,  he  said,  compares  with  the  0  7  per 
cent  average  rate  of  Increase  outside  metro- 
politan areas  and  the  1.9  per  cent  average 
rate  of  increase  for  all  the  224  metropolitan 
areaa  identified  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
1965. 

"The  result  of  this  economic  imbalance  in 
the  cities,"  he  said,  "has  been  substandard 
houalng.  polluted  air,  uncontrolled  crime  in 
the  streets,  congested  highways,  rundown 
schools,  and  growing  discontent  and  up- 
heaval among  the  already  deprived  minority 
groups.  Economic  Imbalance  in  the  country- 
side has  resulted  In  declining  economies, 
poverty-level  incomes,  limited  Job  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  forced  exodus  of  the  popula- 
tion into  already  congested  areeis." 

The  needs  of  the  cities  and  the  rural  areas 
are  already  being  attacked  with  separate  pro- 
grtuns.  but  Rep.  Ruppe  emphasized  the  ma- 
jor purpose  of  the  resolution  when  he  said. 
"The  problem  needs  to  be  approached  in  its 
totality." 

He  summarized  the  commission's  field  of 
study  as: 

"A  thorough  analysis  of  geographic  trends 
In  the  United  States  relating  to  economic  de- 
velopment; the  causative  factors  influencing 
trends;  the  implications  in  terms  of  distri- 
bution of  population;  the  effect  of  govern- 
mental actions  In  shaping  such  trends;  and 
the  factors,  both  public  and  private,  v.^lch 
Influence  the  geographic  location  of  Indus- 
try and  commerce." 

Rep.  Ruppe  was  followed  in  House  dis- 
cussion of  the  measure  by  Rep.  John  B. 
Anderson,  R-IU.,  and  Rep.  William  D.  Hatha- 
way, D-Maine,  both  of  whom  strongly  sup- 
ported it.  Rep.  Hathaway  also  inserted  a 
numl>er  of  editorials  and  news  stories  on  it 
in  the  Ck>ngressional  Record. 

Establishing  the  commission  through  the 
resolution  would  be  only  the  first  step  to- 
ward finding  remedies  for  the  double  problem 
that  Rep.  Ruppe  called  "a  fast-approaching 
national  crisis." 

For  several  years  The  Advertiser  has  been 
advocating  an  attack  on  the  problem  through 
the  appointment  of  a  national  planning 
agency  that  woiild  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  location  of  federal  bases, 
installations  and  contracts. 

The  agency  would  also  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  location  of  private  business 
and  industry  in   the  most  suitable  areas 

Inducements  to  locate  in  the  recommended 
areas  could  be  offered  through  tax  incentives. 
A  measure  is  pending  in  Congress  now  to 
authorize  tar  incentives  for  the  location  of 
enterprises  in  depressed  areas.  Among  Its 
cosponsors  are  Sen.  Randolph  and  Sen.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va. 

The  oommlssion  established  by  tbe  reso- 
lution might  find  means  of  attacking  the 
problem  that  would  supplement  the  work 
of  a  national  planning  agency. 

But  certainly  it  should  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  locating  new  government  bases 
and  facilities  In  the  most  advantageous  places 
for  their  operation,  for  the  national  defense 
and  for  their  effect  upon  the  economy. 

And  beyond  that  the  study  should  take 
into  consideration  fundamental  problems  af- 
fecting not  only  the  nation's  growth  but  the 
welfare  of  Its  people,  particularly  Its  disad- 
vantaged. 


These  problems  Include  civil  rights,  welfare 
programs,  educational  opportunities,  voca- 
tional training  for  adults  as  well  as  the 
young,  pay  scales  and  cultural  attractions 
for  the  talented  and  educated  in  the  towns 
and  small  cities. 

The  less  strenuous  life  of  the  rural  areas 
and  smaller  communities  could  be  made  more 
attractive  also  by  the  availability  of  regional 
airfjorts  and  fast  railway  passenger  service  to 
and  from  the  bigger  cities  for  business  or 
pleasure. 

Also  essential  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
nation  Is  the  problem  of  dispersing  the  peo- 
ple for  more  adequate  use  of  natural  re- 
sources such  as  land  and  water  and  for  more 
effective  protection  against  nuclear  attack 

Planning  too  long  neglected  on  a  national 
level  while  its  benefits  have  been  demon- 
strated in  cities  and  areas  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly Important  as  the  population  grows 
and  the  complexities  of  modern  life  multiply. 

While  advancements  In  science  are  beading 
us  toward  the  moon,  we  urgently  need  to 
rebuild  a  large  part  of  our  share  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  simply  to  encourage  the  House  to 
move  forward  expeditiously,  to  hold  early 
hearings,  if  time  permits,  before  ad- 
.joumment.  to  get  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  passed  and  on  the  President's 
desk  for  signature  before  adjournment; 
and.  if  not,  to  prepare  the  ground,  to  get 
ready  to  consider  It  expeditiously  when 
we  convene  in  January,  so  this  can  be  one 
of  the  first  items  of  business  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Certainly,  there  are  no  problems  of 
more  serious  concern  to  this  country  than 
why  it  is  that  while  the  cities,  with  too 
many  people,  are  finding  themselves  up- 
set by  riots  and  upset  by  serious  condi- 
tions of  education,  sanitation,  and  crime, 
at  the  same  time  people  from  the  smaller 
communities  of  this  country  and  from 
rural  America  are  leaving  the  places  of 
their  birth  and  are  going  to  the  cities, 
searching  for  the  opportunities  about 
which  they  dream,  but  which  they  can- 
not find  in  the  big  metropolitan  flesh- 
pots  of  this  country. 

We  need  an  overall  look  at  all  the 
related  problems.  We  need  to  find  ways  to 
stop  this  influx  into  the  cities  by  people 
who  cannot  be  employed  now  in  the  big 
cities,  and  provide  a  magnet  In  rural 
America  which  will  hold  people  there 
who  belong  there  and  encourage  those 
who  are  disillusioned  with  the  big  cities 
to  go  out  to  the  rural  part  of  this  country 
where  they  can  once  again  achieve  op- 
portunity unlimited. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE  OF  ANNUAL  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  TO  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8718)  to  increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  provide  a  method  for 
computing  the  annual  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows : 

CONrERENCE    REPORT    (H.    RXPT.    NO.    871  I 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hil. 
8718)  to  Increase  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
provide  a  method  for  computing  the  annual 
borrowing  authority  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
its  amendments. 

W.  B.  Spong. 

Watne  Morse. 

THRtJSTOK  B.  Morton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Don  P^jQtJA, 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Thos.  Abernetht, 

Basil  Whiteneh, 

Anchee  Nelsen. 

Joel  T.  BROTHtLL. 

WnxiAM  H  Harsha. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  as  to  the  end 
result  of  this  conference.  Additional  rev- 
enue authorization  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1968  of  S53.8 
million  is  provided  in  this  bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
summary  of  the  conference  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summar>' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 
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^"'^'J^cliL^   «'*Ar^A?^?,''T*"^  "*'  P"^"  °'  '=°^^«="  REVENCE  Bn.L    (HJi.  8718) -TOTAL  ESTIMATED  NeW  REVENUE,  $10  MILLION 
8^^]^  i^^;^^,r^  '^^^""^'^   AUTHORIZATION,   »43.8    MILLION    INCREASE    IN    BORROWING    AUTHORITY    EOR    FISCAL    YEAR    1968,    AN. 


OONnaiENCE   AGREEMENT 


KOUSB    VERSION  SENATE    VERSION 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZED  ANNUAL  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

mim^^7r^m.«l.'^°  °'""°°   •'"'^  '^         Provides    Federal    payment    authorization         Accepted  House  version, 
million  to  »70  mlUlon) .  shall  be  by  formula,  viz  26%  of  D.C.  revenues  vo™oii. 

from  taxes. 


SUMMARY   OF  SENATE-HOUSE   CONFERENCE   ON   DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA    REVENUE  Bn,L    .  H.R.  8718) -TOTAL  ESTIMATED  NEW  RXVEN^,   $10  I^^ 
J^ASE   IN    ANN^aT FEDERAL   PAYMENT   AUTHORIZATION,    $43.8    MILLION    INCREASE    IN    BORROWING    AUTHORrrV    FOB    FISCAL    YEAR    1968.    A«I> 

SuBSEaiTENT  Increases — Continued 


HOtJSE   version 


SENATE    VISION 


CONFERENCE    AGREEMENT 


TITLE  II— AUTHORIZED  BORROWING  AUTHORITY 


Increases  by  same  formula,  but  without  the 
3-year  limitation. 


Increases  same  by  a  formula — for  3  years — 
based  on  6%  debt  serrtce  maximum  of  esti- 
mated general  fund  tax  revenues  and  Federal 
payment  to  provide  estimated  celling  of 
$333.8    in    1968.    $363.9     (1969)     and    $392.3 

Present  D.C.  debt  ceiling  Is  $290  mlUlon 
($200  million  for  general  fund,  $50  million 
for  rapid  transit,  and  $40  million  for  higher 

education).  TITLE  III— D.C.  GOVERNMENT  HIRING  PRACTICES 

(Not  before  conference  because  Senate  and 
House  versions  identical.) 

Employment  In  D.C.  Government — a  new 
title  to  "prohibit  discrimination  on  grounds 
of  residence,  religion,  race,  color  In  recrulUng 
and  hiring  of  D.C,  employees. 


Accepted  Hoxise  version. 


Mr.  SPONG.  In  summary,  title  I  pro- 
vides an  increase  in  the  annual  Federal 
payment  authorization  from  the  present 
$60  million  to  $70  million  per  year. 

Ukewlse,  title  n  provides  an  Increase 
in  the  borrowing  authorization  which 
would  make  $43.8  million  more  available 
for  capital  construction  for  fiscal  1968,  as 
the  formula  applies. 

Title  in,  not  before  the  conference  be- 
cause both  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
were  identical,  directs  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  not  to  exclude  or 
give  preference  to  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict or  any  State  in  recruiting  or  hiring 
employees  of  the  District  government. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  additional  revenue  urgently 
needed  for  financing  District  government 
activities  that  are  supported  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  general  fund,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  police,  fire  protection, 
education,  health,  welfare,  courts,  and 
other  normal,  general  municipal  govern- 
ment functions. 

Your  Senate  conferees  felt  keenly  that 
a  formula  approach  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  should  be  adopted. 
Such  would  permit  more  orderly  plan- 
ning by  the  District  government  of  this 
15  percent  of  the  District's  annual  budget 
and  a  more  orderly  utilization  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  this  Federal 
payment.  However,  your  Senate  confer- 
ee.s  conferred  on  three  separate  occasions 
with  the  conferees  of  the  other  body  and 
were  unsuccessful  in  our  efforts 

In  the  interest  of  meeting  our  respon- 
sibilities to  this  body  and  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  we  felt  that  a  continuing  dead- 
lock would  accomplish  nothing  construc- 
tive. Therefore,  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded on  the  Federal  payment  formula, 
agreeing  to  an  Increase  ^f  a  flat  $10  mil- 
lion fixed  amount  from  the  present  $60 
million  annual  Federal  payment  author- 
ization to  $70  million. 

For  the  last  two  Congresses,  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  overwhelmingly  the 
viewpoint  that  a  formula  method  of  es- 
establlshing  the  level  of  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  authorization  at  '25  per- 
cent of  District  local  tax  revenues  would 
be  more  equitable  than  the  flat-sum  ap- 
proach. Under  the  formula,  the  amount 
of  Federal  payment  would  be  tied  direct- 
ly to  the  level  of  local  tax  revenues. 

Youi-  Senate  conferees  are  hopeful  that 
the  other  body  will  In  the  next  Congress 


consider  an  increase  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  and  bring  that 
amount  closer  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  more  equitable  Federal  share,  as  con- 
curred in  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  whose 
knowledge  of  this  matter  as  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  prompted  him  to  remark 
on  this  floor  on  July  27,  1967,  that  the 
Federal  payment  should  more  appropri- 
ately be  $80,  $8,'),  or  $90  million. 

Mr.  President,  additional  expenditures, 
which  may  well  come  this  year  as  a  bur- 
den on  the  present  budget,  will  in  all 
probability  include  a  request  for  some 
$5 '2  to  $6  million  for  operating  expenses 
to  accept  students  at  the  Federal  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute,  both  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress 1  year  ago  and  provided  a  $40  mil- 
lion capital  construction  authorization. 

Pay  increases  for  pvolicemen  and  fire- 
men are  presently  before  the  Congress, 
and  administration  sources  have  stated 
that  teacher  pay  increases  may  well  be 
proposed  this  year  to  bring  the  local 
school  system  pay  level  closer  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  suburban  school  systems 

Mr.  President,  your  Senate  conferees 
agreed  on  a  formula  method  for  deter- 
mining the  maximum  amount  the  Dis- 
trict is  authorized  to  borrow  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  general  fund  capital 
projects.  The  amount  of  revenue  the 
District  would  be  authorized  to  use  for 
long-t«rm  debt  retirement  annually  un- 
der the  conference  agreement  would  be 
limited  to  6  percent  of  the  sum  of  esti- 
mated annual  general  fund  revenues 
from  local  taxes  plus  the  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

The  Senate  version  would  have  pro- 
vided a  continuing  form  of  authorization 
over  the  years.  The  House-passed  ver.'-ion, 
to  which  the  Senate  conferees  receded, 
utilizes  the  same  formula  but  limits  it 
to  a  3-year  trial  period,  permitting  the 
borrowing  ceiling  to  remain  at  the  1970 
fiscal  year  level  unless  changed  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  borrowing  authorization  formula, 
as  adopted,  has  been  estimated  to  in- 
crease the  present  $290  million  borrowing 
authority  to  $333.8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  S363.9  million  for  1969.  and  S392.3 
miUion  for  1970.  Of  this  total  amount. 
$50  million  Is  earmarked  for  rail  rapid 
transit  construction  only,  and  $40  million 


for  construction  purposes  only  for  the 
Federal  City  College  and  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute. 

Mr.  President,  the  formula  approach 
both  to  the  annual  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization and  to  the  borrowing  author- 
ity, as  espoused  by  the  Senate  for  several 
years  now.  has  seen  definite  progress  this 
year.  One  year  ago,  your  Senate  confer- 
ees on  the  District  of  Columbia  revenue 
bill  were  unable  to  secure  agreement  of 
our  counterparts  in  the  other  body  on  a 
formula  approach  for  annual  Federal 
paj-ment  or  borrowing  authority.  This 
year,  because  the  great  advantages  of  the 
formula  approach  were  pressed  by  this 
body  and  by  supporters  of  this  concept 
in  the  other  body,  we  feel  that  definite 
headway  has  been  made  in  reaching  a 
more  realistic  and  businesslike  approach 
to  the  Federsil  participation  in  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  this  Federal  Capital 
City  and  the  unquestioned  obligation 
that  the  Federal  Government  owes  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  some  53  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  land  area  of  this 
city  is  nontaxable  becauj>e  of  its  Fed- 
eral status.  Likewise,  it  should  further 
be  remembered  that  out  of  the  District's 
$451  million  budget  this  year,  85  cents  of 
everj'  dollar  is  paid  for  by  local  District 
of  Columbia  taxes  or  is  a  borrowing  ob- 
ligation against  District  of  Columbia 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  your  Senate  conferees 
feel  certain  that  this  District  of  Colum- 
bia revenue  bill  will  prove  beneficial  in 
permitting  this  city  to  move  ahead  and 
to  provide  a  greater  impetus  to  our  reor- 
ganized government,  and  its  ofiQcial  fam- 
ily to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  many 
problems  at  hand. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Senat«  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S,  2515)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  36 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  October  27,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  presented  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  measure  on  behalf  of  himself, 
Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Stennis.  and  myself. 
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I  send  that  amendment  (No.  426)  to 
the  desk  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  In  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  19,  change  the  comma  to 
a  period  and  strike  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  through  the  period  In  line  21,  as 
follows:  "or  any  federally  owned  property  he 
may  designate  within  the  Northern  Red- 
wood Purchase  Unit  in  Del  Norte  County, 
California." 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  no  action  will  be  taken  on 
amendment  No.  426  in  the  Immediate 
future.  I  am  engsiged  in  a  conference 
scheduled  to  meet  at  1:30,  and  another 
scheduled  to  meet  at  2:30,  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  finish  with  those  two  confer- 
ences early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
this  amendment  can  be  fully  discussed. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able  friend  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  I  wish  to  say,  as 
my  able  friend  knows,  that  I  am  deeply 
grieved  that  a  Senator  of  his  stature  and 
capability  would  Join  in  such  an  amend- 
ment. But  I  am  sure  the  authors  of  the 
bill  win  wish  to  argue  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  against  the  amendment, 
and  then  would  be  prepared  to  vote 
whenever  the  Senate  desires.  But  as 
far  as  my  friend  from  Louisiana  Is 
concerned,  I  would,  of  course,  accom- 
modate him  with  respect  to  his  other 
responsibilities. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  any 
other  amendments  will  be  offered? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  two  amendments,  I  believe. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  sure  my  able 
friend  would  not  object,  then,  in  the 
Interests  of  time,  if  there  are  other 
amendments,  that  his  amendment  be  put 
aside. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  object  to 
that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  also 
fair  to  state  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
minority  leadership  that  final  action  on 
the  pending  bill  not  take  place  before 
tomorrow  at  or  about  the  hour  of  2:30. 

I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  In  that  regard.  I  do 
not  believe  I  should  do  so  at  this  time. 
However,  that  fact  should  be  spread  on 
the  Record.  I  believe  It  Is  correct. 

UNANtMOUS-CONSENT  ACBXXICKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — with  the  stipula- 
tion in  mind  regarding  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr  Ellender] 
that  he  must  attend  very  important  con- 
ference meetings— that  after  the  open- 
ing remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  there  be  a  time  'imitation  of  1 
hour  on  each  amendment  and  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  bill,  and 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  take  place 
at  2:30  pjn.  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  to  object  to  that  request.  I 
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want  to  consult  with  other  Senators  who 
are  cosponsoring  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  bill  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  It  involves  a  future  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million,  as  authorized;  and 
whether  that  amount  of  time  will  be  suf- 
ficient, I  do  not  know. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  strike  from 
the  pending  bill  the  authority  to  ex- 
change federally  owned  lands  for  pri- 
vately owned  lands  to  constitute  a  park. 
It  is  a  great  departure  from  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  bill,  together 
with  the  amendment,  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment,  which 
will  be  considered  later  today  or  possibly 
tomorrow  afternoon,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  each  amendment 
and  1  hour  on  the  bill,  and  that  if  at  aU 
possible,  with  the  usual  rules  being 
waived,  the  vote  take  place  at  2:30  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  a 
position  now  to  urge  the  majority  leader 
to  make  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  we  vote  at  2:30  tomorrow  afternoon 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know,  but  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  must  allow  the 
majority  leader  a  little  leeway  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  ajnendment  at  the 
desk  is  the  pending  business  anc".  permis- 
sion will  be  granted  to  set  it  aside  if  other 
amendments  are  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
limitation  not  start  until  after  the  open- 
ing statements  of  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
majority  leader  make  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  In  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  Indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 
The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the 
said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sena- 
tor during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal. 

ProiHded  further,  That  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  final  passage  of 
the  said  bill  at  2:30  p  m.  on  Wednesday 
November  1,  1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   SPONG 


Ordered,  That  after  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchbl)  conclude  their 
opening  statementa,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (S.  2515)  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  CaUfornla,  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment,  except 
the  pending  amendment  No.  426,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  |Mr.  ELLiNDra) 
on  which  there  is  no  limit,  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority  lead- 
er or  his  designee:  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  compliment  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sponc],  who  is  pres- 
ently presiding  over  the  Senate,  on  the 
very  capable  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  and  on  his  handling  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  revenue  meas- 
ure. 

I  think  that  his  competency,  of  which 
I  speak,  was  vei7  much  in  evidence 
throughout  his  presentation  of  the  reve- 
nue bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  when  the 
Senate  originally  considered  the  matter, 
and  also  In  his  presentation  of  the  con- 
ference report  today. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Sulocommittee 
on  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations, 
I  have  naturally  followed  with  great  in- 
terest the  developments  during  the  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  on  the  revenue  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Spong]  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  [Mr.  Bible!  have,  in 
view  of  the  existing  budget  crisis,  kept 
me  informed  of  the  developments.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  conferees  did  the 
very  best  they  could  in  their  effort  to 
sustain  the  Senate  position.  I  know  that 
their  task  was  very  difficult.  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe,  without  any  question 
In  my  own  mind,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  position  finally  taken  by  the 
Senate  conferees  In  conference  was  the 
only  position  which  could  have  been 
taken. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
Is  faced  with  a  financial  crisis.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  fiscal 
year  1968  appropriation  bill  be  passed  at 
the  eariiest  possible  date  and  placed  on 
the  President's  desk  for  his  signature. 
This  fact,  I  think,  was  overriding  in  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  re- 
cede, as  they  did.  In  conference.  I  do  not 
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believe  they  had  any  alternative,  under 
the  circumstances. 

So  I  have  taken  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
commend  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  other 
Senate  conferees,  on  the  determined  fight 
that  they  made  in  the  conference.  While 
they  did  not  succeed,  as  they  had  hoped 
to.  in  upholding  the  Senate  position,  I 
feel  that  the  proposed  Federal  payment 
of  $70  million  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  present  authorized  pay- 
ment of  $60  million.  I  only  hope  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man, can  now  be  successful  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  of  an  appropria- 
tion which  will  come  up  to  the  authorized 
amount  of  $70  miUion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
the  efforts  he  has  made  and  for  his  able 
leadership  in  this  matter.  I  say  again 
that  I  think  he  has  done  a  ver>'  good  job, 
And  so  have  his  fellow  conferees. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  2515)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
S.  2515  will  authorize  creation  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  for  the  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  this  and  future  gen- 
era tion.s. 

The  Redwood  National  Park,  preserv- 
ing in  their  natural  splendor  the  tallest 
of  all  living  things,  will  t)e  a  imlque  addi- 
tion to  our  national  park  system.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  proposed  in 
S.  2515  are  all  of  the  most  magnificent 
groves  of  redwood  presently  in  private 
ownership.  Also  within  the  boundaries 
are  three  California  State  parks  which 
contain  some  of  the  most  impressive 
groves  of  redwood  In  existence. 

In  keeping  with  the  highest  purposes 
of  our  national  park  system,  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  will  offer  abundant 
opportunities  for  a  variety  of  recrea- 
tional, educational,  and  scientific  pur- 
suits. Foremost  Is  the  redwood  Itself, 
displayed  in  profusion  and  variety  from 
bottom  land  to  rldgetop  in  a  number  of 
individual,  untouched  watersheds  and 
climaxed  in  a  grove  of  the  tallest  of  the 
tall.  Complementing  the  redwood  groves 
will  be  crystal  streams,  quiet  meadows, 
beautiful  Fern  Canyon,  a  herd  of  Roo.se- 
velt  elk,  and  miles  of  unspoiled  beaches 
defining  the  western  perimeter  of  the 
park.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  area 
worthy  of  addition  to  our  national  park 
system. 

The  proposal  for  creation  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  has  been  steeped  in  con- 
troversy. Perhaps  no  issue  to  come  be- 


fore the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  been  the  focus  of  such 
national  attention  and  concern.  Millions 
of  Americans  feel  a  very  personal  in- 
volvement in  the  Redwood  Park  issue. 
The  many  who  have  not  seen  and  may 
never  see  these  ancient  specimens  are 
awed  and  Inspired  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  existence.  There  has  developed  an 
insistent  public  demand  that  these  giants 
of  the  forest  be  given  the  protection  of 
the  Nation. 

In  considering  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  has  been  conscious 
of  the  need  for  timely  action.  The  re- 
maining north  coast  redwoods  outside 
of  State  parks  are  committed  to  cutting. 
While  the  redwood  industry,  for  the  most 
part,  has  acted  with  magnanimity  in 
maintaining  a  moratorium  on  cutting 
within  key  areas  advocated  for  park 
status,  they  cannot  afford  to  stay  the  saw 
for  long  while  we  fail  to  make  a  decision. 
The  committee  has  been  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  until  we  achieve  a  resolution 
of  this  issue,  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  hangs 
over  local  Industry  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

S.  2515  was  introduced  as  a  clean  bill, 
incorporating  the  final  results  of  delib- 
eration.? in  committee  which  attempted 
to  fairly  consider  and  weigh  the  com- 
peting and  confiicting  interests  at  stake. 
In  my  view,  the  bill  approved  in  com- 
mittee combines  the  best  features  of  the 
several  measures  which  were  before  the 
committee. 

S.  1370.  the  administration  bill,  was 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Interior  Committee  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  was  supported  by  the  Save-the-Red- 
woods  League.  The  bill  proposed  a  park 
of  close  to  42,000  acres  In  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed  of  Del  Norte  County,  including 
two  State  parks,  plus  a  1,600-acre  sep- 
arate imit  comprising  a  corridor  to  and 
Including  the  "tall  trees"  grove  on  Red- 
wood Creek  in  Humboldt  County. 

S.  514,  the  bill  introduced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
and  supported  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  a 
numlQer  of  other  conservation  organiza- 
tions, proposed  a  90,000-acre  park  in  the 
Redwood  Creek  watershed  of  Humlwldt 
County. 

S.  1526,  Introduced  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and 
supported  by  a  number  of  organizations 
representing  industry  and  local  com- 
munities, proposed  *  25,000-acre  park 
comprised  primarily  of  three  existing 
State  parks. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  enactment  of  S.  2515, 
authorizing  a  Redwood  National  Park  of 
not  to  exceed  64.000  acres  exclusive  of 
submerged  lands.  The  park  will  be  in  two 
units,  including  the  cream  of  the  red- 
wood country  in  both  the  Mill  Creek  and 
Redwood  Creek  drainages. 

The  north  unit,  in  the  Mill  Creek 
"A'atershed  of  Del  Norte  County,  comprises 
25,970  acres,  of  which  13.577  acres  is  old- 
growth  redwood.  Included  In  the  north 
unit  are  the  Jededlah  Smith  and  Del 
Norte  Coast  Redwood  State  Parks,  total- 
ing 14,820  acres. 

The  south  unit,  in  the  Redwood  Creek 
watershed  of  Humboldt  County,  com- 


prises 35.684  acres  of  which  19.753  acres 
are  old-growah  redwood.  Included  in  the 
south  unit  Is  the  Prairie  Creek  Redwood 
State  Park  of  13.210  acres. 

The  committee-approved  bill  includes 
the  best  of  both  areas.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  major  conservation  organizations 
advocating  establishment  of  a  park  In 
one  or  the  other  watershed  have  now 
indicated  their  support  for  the  park 
boundaries  proposed  in  this  bill.  The 
committee  bill  presen'es  more  old  growth 
Redwood — some  13.000  acres  more — than 
the  administration  bill.  S.  2515  Includes 
the  three  State  parks  recommended  in 
the  Murphy  bill.  However,  the  commit- 
tee does  not  iDelieve  a  national  F)ark  can 
be  created  from  the  State  parlts  alone. 
The  addition  of  some  28.000  acres  of 
private  and  Federal  lands  creates  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  committee  does  believe  that  the 
Redwood  National  Park  will  reach  its 
ultimate  fruition  only  when  the  Jed 
Smith,  Del  Norte  Coast,  and  Prairie  Creek 
State  Parks  are  donated  by  the  State  of 
California  and  become  part  of  the  na- 
tional park.  Donation  of  the  State  parks 
is  a  matter  for  determination  by  the  State 
of  California,  and  the  committee  has  not 
made  this  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
Should  the  State  not  act.  the  national 
park  should,  nonetheless,  be  created  to 
assure  preservation  of  tlie  additional 
redwood  groves.  In  such  event,  coopera- 
tive management  agreements  should  be 
worked  out  with  the  State  of  California 
so  that  the  National  and  State  parks  can 
coexist  with  the  maximum  shared  con- 
tribution to  the  public  interest. 

The  creation  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  requires  the  acquisition  of  a  sub- 
stantial acreage  of  privately  owned  lands 
now  devoted  to  timber  harvest.  The  com- 
mittee is  cognizant  of  the  problems  this 
creates  in  the  disruption  of  industrial 
operations  and  impact  on  the  local  econ- 
omy. These  difficulties  could  be  magnified 
by  any  undue  delay  In  the  acquisition 
process  and  could  impede  the  establish- 
ment of  the  park. 

With  these  problems  in  mind  the 
committee  has  approved  language  in  the 
bill  authorizing  an  exchange  of  lands 
within  the  northern  redwood  purchase 
imit  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  pri- 
vately owned  lands  within  the  park 
boundaries  on  a  value-for-value  basis.  In 
approving  this  pro\1sion.  the  committee 
has  stated  specifically  that  a  general 
policy  of  exchanging  national  forest 
lands  for  park  acquisition  is  not  pro- 
posed or  advocated. 

To  the  contrarjf.  this  provision  Is  pro- 
posed as  an  honorable  exception  to  a 
general  policy,  not  the  establishment  of 
a  new  one.  This  provision  must  be  strict- 
ly interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  unique 
circumstances  affecting  the  Redwood 
National  Park  authorization.  We  face 
these  alternatives:  on  the  one  hand, 
make  a  choice  between  establishing  a 
Redwood  National  Park  devoted  to  pre- 
senting the  redwood  or  maintaining  a 
northern  redwood  purchase  unit  devot- 
ed to  harvesting  the  redwood;  on  the 
other  hand,  make  a  decision  to  both  es- 
tablish the  Redwood  National  Park  and 
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also  continue  to  sell  redwood  from  the 
purchase  unit  on  a  public  bid  basis. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  we  have 
an  obligation  to  examine  and  weigh  the 
public  purposes  to  which  the  purchase 
unit  is  devoted.  The  historj-  and  purposes 
of  the  purchase  unit  are  summarized  in 
a  letter  of  April  27.  1967.  from  Mr.  A.  W. 
Greeley,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  which  appears  on  page  204  of 
the  printed  record  of  the  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee in  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Greeley  states: 

In  1934  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commlsslcn  approved  the  acquisition  of  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  In  the  coast  area  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  1935  It  approved  the  establlslinient 
of  specific  purchase  units — In  Del  Norte  and 
Humboldt  Counties  and  In  Mendocino  and 
Sonoma  Counties.  There  were  later  designated 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Redwood  Pur- 
chase Units,  respectively.  The  present  North- 
em  Redwood  National  Forest  Purchase  Unit 
Is  a  portion  of  the  one  originally  approved 
In  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Klamath  River.  At  that  time 
purchase  of  about  130.000  acres  In  this  area 
was  contemplated.  No  lands  were  bought  In 
the  southern  unit  and  It  has  been  dropped 
from  our  records 

The  purpose  of  these  purchase  units  very 
clearly  was  to  promote  sustained  yield  timber 
growing  and  utilization  In  the  redwood  forest 
areas,  demonstrate  conservative  logging  prac- 
tices, and  manage  the  lands  under  the  mul- 
tiple use  programs  which  characterize  the 
National  Forests. 

Mr.  President,  the  lands  actually 
acquired  within  the  target  of  130,000 
acres  mentioned  by  Mr.  Greeley  amount 
to  some  14,500  acres.  Further  light  is  shed 
on  the  current  status  of  the  purchase 
unit  In  the  report  on  redwoods  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  dated 
February  25.  1965.  I  will  quote  from  this 
report  at  this  point  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
headed  "Coast  Redwood  Purchase  Unit" 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  here 
Is  what  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion report  says  about  the  present  status 
of  the  northern  redwood  purchase  unit: 

Lack  of  funds,  acquisition  of  sizable  areas 
by  large  timber  companies,  and  Improved 
logging  practices  by  private  owners  combined 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  acquisition  program. 
This  situation  led  the  National  Forest  Res- 
ervation Commission  In  1957  to  drop  the  en- 
tire Southern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  and  to 
reduce  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit 
to  a  gross  area  of  147,180  acres,  of  which 
36,184  acres  is  in  Del  Norte  County  and 
90,086  acres  in  Humboldt  County. 

With  less  than  10  percent  of  the  reduced 
area  In  federal  ownership,  and  with  further 
substantial  additions  unlikely,  the  forest  su- 
pervisors In  charge  of  the  unit  recommended 
on  November  1.  1963,  that  the  gross  area  of 
the  unit  be  decreased  to  the  32.409  acres 
north  of  the  Klamath  River,  and  that  the 
area  be  known  as  the  Redwood  National  For- 
est. This  step  would  leave  931  acres  In  scat- 
tered tracts  south  of  the  Klamath  River, 
which  could  be  used  as  trading  stock.  The 
proposal  was  approved  by  the  supervisors  of 
Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  and  by 
the  Stimpson  Timber  Company  (the  largest 
private  owner  In  the  unit)  but  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Forest  Service. 


Mr.  President,  the  northeni  Redwood 
purchase  unit  involves  a  program  con- 
ceived In  depression  days  to  help  stabilize 
the  local  economy.  The  laudable  objec- 
tives of  the  program  were  thwarted  by 
World  War  n  and  made  less  Important 
by  a  change  In  the  pattern  of  operations 
in  the  industry.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
within  the  purview  of  the  Congress  to 
determine  whether  retention  of  this  ac- 
tivity should  enjoy  an  overriding  priority 
in  light  of  the  public  purposes  we  are 
trying  to  achieve.  Utilization  of  Federal 
lands  wlthm  the  purchase  unit  will  lessen 
the  cash  appropriations  required  to  es- 
tablish the  Redwood  National  Park,  will 
expedite  the  land  acquisition  program 
necessary  to  establish  the  national  park 
before  redwood  groves  are  cut  within  the 
park  boundaries,  and  will  help  stabilize 
the  local  economy  during  the  period  of 
transition. 

The  committee  has  made  clear  in  our 
report  that  we  believe  plans  to  increase 
the  allowable  cut  on  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest  in  keeping  with  sound  for- 
est management  practices  should  go  for- 
ward The  additional  allowable  cut  will 
more  than  offset  any  loss  In  opportuni- 
ties for  timber  purchases  through  public 
bidding  resulting  from  a  change  In  the 
status  of  the  northern  redwood  pur- 
chase unit. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  S. 
2515,  in  contrast  to  other  measures  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  the  temporary 
economic  impact  of  a  reduction  in  lum- 
bering operations  Is  shared  by  more  than 
one  county  and  Is  therefore  less  on  each 
county.  Similarly,  the  Impact  Is  spread 
over  more  than  one  redwood  lumber 
company.  Because  of  the  readjustment  of 
the  economic  impact,  the  committee  has 
eliminated  the  provision  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  which  called  for  economic 
adjustment  payments  to  local  govern- 
mental bodies. 

The  committee  has  also  eliminat^l 
those  provisions  of  the  administration 
bill  which  called  for  a  ti-ansfer  of  the 
Mulr  Woods  National  Monument  and 
King  Range  lands  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  State  of  California  has  Indi- 
cated Interest  in  certain  Federal  prop- 
erties, largely  beach  areas,  which  the 
State  believes  should  be  available  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  under  the 
management  of  the  State  park  system. 
The  committee  has  made  clear  in  our  re- 
port that  we  believe  negotiations  should 
go  forward  between  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  national  policy  of  re- 
viewing Federal  properties  to  determine 
where  lands  suitable  for  recreation  pur- 
poses can  be  made  available  for  public 
use. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate will  create  a  Redwood  National  Park 
superior  in  location,  natural  beauty,  and 
the  proportion  of  old  growth  redwood 
preserved.  The  park  described  in  this 
bill  enjoys  united  support  from  public- 
spirited  individuals  and  organizations 
that  have  long  advocated  a  Redwood 
National  Park. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  pay  high  tribute  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  IMr,  Kuchel],  and  the  chair- 


man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Bible]. 
The  compromise  bill.  S.  2515.  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  is  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Their  work 
has  made  possible  the  legislation  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  We  who  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  feel  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
appixjve  S.  2515,  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

E^XHIBIT    1 

I  Prom  report  on  redwoods  of  the  American 

Forestry  Association.  Feb.  25,  1965] 

Coast  Rjedwood  Purchase  Unit 

Proposals  for  the  acquisition  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  coast  redwood  lands  began  early 
In  1934  with  letters  from  private  citizens  and 
a  recommendation  by  the  Mendocino  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  resfjonded  promptly 
by  approving  in  principle  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  redwood  national  forest  with  a 
tentative  area  of  200.000  acres.  Regional 
Forester  S.  B.  Show  immediately  Issued  a 
news  release  stating  that  the  land  would  be 
handled  as  an  economic  unit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  timber,  not  as  a  park,  but  that  provi- 
sion would  be  made  for  recreation  and  that 
no  timber  would  be  cut  in  scenic  strips  along 
roads  and  streams:  grazing  would  be  main- 
tained. 

Some  weeks  later  the  Regional  Forester 
reiterated  these  points  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Frank  P.  Merrlam,  with  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  Forest  Service  would  practice  sus- 
tained yield  forestry  and  would  work  out 
better  methods  of  logging  redwood  than 
those  currently  in  use  by  private  owners.  .As- 
surance was  given  that  recreation  values 
would  be  fully  developed  and  that  roads 
would  be  constructed  to  make  the  land 
available  for  public  use. 

On  September  14.  1934.  the  CaUfornla  Leg- 
islature, acting  up>on  a  special  request  from 
Governor  Merrlam.  passed  the  following  en- 
abling act: 

"The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
hereby  consents  to  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  by  purchase,  gift  or  condemna- 
tion with  adequate  compensation  of  such 
lands  In  the  State  of  California  as  In  the 
opinion  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  be  needed  for  the  establishment, 
consolidation  and  extension  of  National 
forests  In  this  State  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1911." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  act  applied  to  the 
entire  state  and  not  specifically  to  the  coast 
redwood  region.  Three  days  later  the  super- 
visors of  Humboldt  County  and  Del  Norte 
County,  at  separate  meetings,  approved  plans 
for  federal  acquisition  of  redwood  lands  for 
a  national  forest.  If  this  approval  of  the 
expansion  of  federal  holdings  now  seems  sur- 
prising, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Great  Depression  had  led  many  to  regard  pri- 
vate ownership  of  large  holdings  of  mature 
timber  that  could  not  be  harvested  for  many 
years  as  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 
Some  large  landowners  found  it  difficult  even 
to  pay  their  taxes. 

On  August  29,  1935.  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  established  a  South- 
ern Redwood  Purchase  Unit  of  600.000  acres 
in  Sonoma  County  and  Mendocino  County, 
and  a  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  of 
863.000  acres  in  Humboldt  County  and  Del 
Norte  County.  The  total  swea  of  863,000  acres 
was  much   larger   than   that   first  propvosed. 

The  Forest  Service  obtained  options  on 
63.000  acres  In  Del  Norte  County,  which  were 
to  be  acquired  as  funds  became  available. 
The  first  purchase  of  4.336  acres  was  com- 
pleted     in      1939       Subsequent      purchases 
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brought  the  total  to  14,491  acres  (the  pres- 
ent area)  by  1945.  The  cost  was  $444,415.72, 
an  average  of  $30  67  per  acre,  with  most  of 
tiie  redwood  bringing  a  stumpage  price  of 
BDOut  50  cents  per  M  board  feet. 

Lack  of  lunds,  acquisition  of  sizeable 
areas  by  large  timber  companies,  aiid  im- 
proved logging  practices  by  private  owners 
combined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  acquisition 
program.  This  situation  led  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  In  1957  to 
drop  the  entire  Southern  Redwood  Purchase 
Unit  and  to  reduce  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit  to  a  gross  area  of  147,180 
<k:res,  of  which  36,184  acres  is  in  Del  Norte 
County  and  90,996  acres  in  Humboldt 
County. 

With  less  than  10  percent  of  the  reduced 
area  in  federal  ownership,  and  with  further 
substantial  additions  unlikely,  the  forest 
supervisor  in  charge  of  the  unit  recom- 
mended on  November  1,  1963.  that  the  gross 
area  of  the  unit  be  decreased  to  the  32,409 
acres  north  of  the  Klamath  River,  and  that 
the  area  be  known  as  the  Redwood  National 
Forest.  This  step  would  leave  931  acres  In 
scittered  tracts  south  of  the  Klamath  River, 
which  could  be  used  as  trading  stock.  The 
proposal  was  approved  by  the  supen-lsors  of 
Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  counties  and  by 
the  Simpson  Timber  Company  (the  largest 
private  owner  In  the  unit)  but  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Practically  all  of  the  federal  land  in  the 
present  unit  is  classified  as  commercial  for- 
est land,  of  which  935  acres  have  been  set 
aside  as  an  experimental  forest,  and  491 
acres  are  nonstocked.  Timber  volumes  total 
1.238  million  Ixiard  feet,  of  which  about  60 
percent  Is  redwood  and  40  percent  Douglas- 
fir,  with  a  scattering  of  other  species. 

Timber  harvesting  started  on  a  small  scale 
in  1954.  The  average  annual  cut  during  the 
11  years  ending  June  30,  1964,  has  l>een 
about  19  million  board  feet.  Payments  to 
Del  Norte  County  in  lieu  of  taxes  have  to- 
•  :>'d  $1,083,407  during  the  last  ten  years — 
a:,  average  of  about  $108,341  per  year. 

Timber  on  the  purchase  unit  Is  managed 
under  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  plan, 
the  primary  objective  of  which  is  "conver- 
sion of  the  present  over-mature  forest  to  a 
regulated  forest  of  proper  age — class  distri- 
bution and  stocking  which  will  support  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  forest  products."  The  average 
allowable  annual  cut  during  the  30  years 
required  for  the  conversion  Is  estimated  at 
30  million  Iward  feet.  Development  of  other 
multiple-use  values  Is  also  sought,  with  em- 
phasis on  watershed  protection  and  recrea- 
tion. The  latter  has  not  yet  reached  a  level 
requiring  the  development  of  camp  sites. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

'At  this  point,  Mr.  Hartke  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If,  as  I  very  much  hope 
and  believe  it  will,  the  Senate  approves 
the  pending  legislation,  much  of  the 
credit  for  that  action  will  go  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  I 
am  grateful  for  his  kind  words.  I  do  have 
an  honest  Interest  In  the  establishment 
by  Congress  of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
In  the  State  from  which  I  come.  But  I 
want  Senators  to  know  that  there  never 
would  have  been  the  opportunity  now 
presented  to  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
kind  of  bill  had  it  not  been  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  have  been  very  glad  to  work  with  him 
and  to  work  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  and  others. 


to  bring  about,  at  long  last,  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  not  only  bears  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee, but  also  has  as  its  vigorous  spon- 
sors the  Save  the  Redwoods  League,  the 
great  Sierra  Club,  and  others,  all  across 
the  country,  who  are  interested  in  the 
creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

The  Senator's  speech  should  be  read 
by  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  listen 
to  it.  I  think  it  spells  out  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  for  speedy  approval  by  the 
Senate  of  the  bill  which  he  has  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  thank  my  able  colleague 
from  California  for  his  generous  re- 
marks, but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  existed  between  tlie  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  in  working  out  this  final 
solution. 

We  in  the  Senate  understand  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  do  many  of  these 
things  without  the  assistance  of  others. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  our  staff.  We 
are  fortunate  in  the  committee  to  have 
had  the  outstanding  staff  assistance  of 
Sterling  Munro,  my  administrative  as- 
sistant. He  did  special  work  on  this  par- 
ticular compromise  proposal.  He  was 
ably  assisted  and  worked  closely  with 
Lew  Reid.  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  California  and  is  his  mi- 
nority counsel  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee;  likewise,  the 
staff  director,  Jerry  Verkler,  who  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  formulation  of  a 
bill  on  which  we  hope  to  obtain  Senate 
approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  200  years 
ago  there  were  2  million  acres  of  virgin 
redwoods  stretching  along  the  California 
coastline  from  Santa  Cruz  to  the  Oregon 
border.  They  were  discovered  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  Don  Caspar  de  Portola  in 
1769.  Many  of  the  Sequoia  sempervirens 
are  500  years  old.  Some  date  back  to  the 
time  of  Christ.  A  few  grow  to  nearly  400 
feet  In  height. 

In  the  two  centuries  since  he  discov- 
ered the  great  redwood  forests,  man  has 
laid  waste  to  all  but  about  300,000  acres 
of  the  ancient  trees.  Working  over  the 
past  50  years,  the  State  of  California 
and  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League  have 
preserved  50.000  acres  of  old-growth 
trees  within  State  parks. 

At  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  every 
single  one  of  the  primeval  giants  outside 
State  parks  will  be  cut  within  the  next 
few  decades.  Long  before  that,  the  re- 
maining untouched  expanses  of  red- 
woods will  be  crisscrossed  with  logging 
roads  and  spotted  with  patches  of  cut- 
ting. 

True,  the  redwoods  regenerate.  They 
grow  again.  But  the  second-growth  for- 
ests will  never  be  allowed  to  grow  to  the 
age  of  100  years. 

The  redwoods  are  a  national  treasure 
which  must  be  preserved.  We.  who  are 
living  when  the  last  great  primeval  red- 
wood forests  are  diminishing,  have  an 
obligation  to  preserve  an  area  of  na- 
tional park  stature  where  all  Americans, 
for  now  and  for  the  future,  can  experi- 


ence the  wonder  of  walking  among  these 
living  remnants  of  past  centuries. 

Last  year,  and  again  this  year,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  create  such  a 
park.  Others  have  introduced  bills  to 
create  a  park  of  a  different  size  or  in  dif- 
ferent locations.  This  has  been  the  most 
difficult,  complex,  and  perplexing  conser- 
vation legislation  to  come  before  our 
Senate  Interior  Committee  during  my 
tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Fortunately,  the  companies  which  own 
the  land  that  we  propose  to  make  into 
a  park  have  acted  with  lilgh  regard  for 
the  public  interest.  During  the  last  year, 
they  have  tried  to  restrict  their  logging 
operations  to  areas  where  cutting  would 
not  be  severely  damaging  to  a  park.  They 
have  not  stayed  completely  outside  the 
boiondaries  of  the  various  park  proposals, 
but  they  have — and  I  congratulate  them 
for  It — refrained  from  cutting  which 
would  jeopardize  the  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  have  a  meaningful 
park. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  lias  reported  S.  2515.  The 
chairman  of  our  conmiittee  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]— as  I  indicated  to  him  earlier  to- 
day— desenes  the  thanks  of  all  Amer- 
icans, and  particularly  those  from  my 
State  of  California,  for  bringing  a  red- 
wood national  park  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor.  He  has  labored  tirelessly  for 
months,  discussing,  negotiating,  and  pon- 
dering, all  with  the  unswerving  goal  of 
creating  a  Redwood  National  Park  of 
majesty  and  distinction. 

The  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Subcommittee  iMr.  Bible]  also 
deserves  great  commendation  and  thanks 
for  leading  us  through  the  fruitful  hear- 
ings and  constructive  debate  in  conunit- 
tee  that  made  it  possible  to  present  a  bill 
to  the  Senate  which,  in  my  view,  is  a 
sound  adjustment  of  the  many  conflict- 
ing views  presented  to  the  committee. 

I  am  proud  of  the  bill  which  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  IMr.  Jackson- 1. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible]. 
and  I  have  introduced.  It  is  superior  to 
any  of  the  other  bills  which  were  pend- 
ing before  our  committee.  It  saves  a  truly 
significant  number  of  the  ancient  and 
endangered  trees.  It  spreads  the  impact 
of  land  acquisition  over  the  tax  base  of 
two  counties,  rather  than  only  one  It 
will  preserve  redwoods  now  owned  by 
four  major  companies.  It  makes  avail- 
able federally  owned  commercial  red- 
wood timberland  for  exchanges  w.th  pri- 
vate companies,  in  order  to  assist  the 
companies  to  stay  in  business  and  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Federal  dollars  which 
must  be  appropriated  to  purchase  prop- 
erty for  the  park. 

Three  magnificent  Slate  parks  are  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed Redwood  National  Park.  The  goal 
of  preserving  redwoods  for  the  future  is 
well  served  by  public  ownership  of  these 
lands,  whether  it  be  State  or  Federal 
ownership.  Should  the  State  of  California 
desire  to  transfer  these  State  parks  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept 
their  donation.  However,  Federal  acqui- 
sition of  these  State  parks  is  not  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  establishment  cf 
the  Redwood  National  Park. 
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I  am  pleased  to  say  that  S.  2515  has 
healed  a  regrettable  breach,  which  has 
existed  In  conservation  ranks,  over  where 
the  park  should  be. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  size  of  the  park  authorized  by  S.  2515. 
Some  people  feel  that  a  64,000-acre  park 
is  too  small.  Others  feel  that  it  is  too  big. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Senate  pass  this  bill  In  order  to 
continue  the  voluntary  moratorium  on 
cutting,  pending  enactment  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  other  body,  which  will 
consider  this  legislation  next  spring  is. 
In  my  view,  a  far  better  fonmi  before 
which  to  test  the  wisdom  of  the  size  of 
the  park  which  we  propose  in  this  bill, 
than  is  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
floor  of  the  other  body. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  in  recommending 
this  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  in  urging  its 
speedy  passage  so  that  It  might  move, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  action  next 
year. 

I  think,  because  Senators  who  will  not 
be  present  during  every  moment  of  the 
debate  today  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  Record  before  casting  their 
votes  tomorrow.  I  should  like  to  add  some 
additional  comments  now,  including 
statements  In  support  of  this  legislation 
from  outstanding  consen-ationists  across 
the  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  proposal 
for  a  national  redwoods  park  came  from 
the  Save-the-Redwoods  League,  a  splen- 
did conservation  organization  which  has 
done  so  much  to  preserve  the  old-growth 
redwoods  of  California.  It  has  now  pub- 
licly urged  support  of  the  bill  pending 
before  us,  and  I  ask  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  public  statement  by  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League  be  incorporated  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  preemi- 
nence of  those  who  are  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  Save-the-Red- 
woods League.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
council,  as  well  as  the  objectives  of  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  which  ac- 
companied this  news  release,  also  be 
placed  In  the  Congressiokal  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  followa: 

Rbdwood  National  Park 
The  Save-the-Redwoods  League  la  of  the 
opinion  that  the  revised  proposal  for  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  presented  as  a  "com- 
promise" by  Senators  Jackson.  Kuchel  and 
Bible  on  October  10  would  provide  for  a  com- 
mendable first  step  in  the  direction  of  real- 
izing the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  saving  Redwoods. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
League,  by  unanimous  vote  on  October  11 
passed  the  following  resolution  of  support: 

"Historically  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League  for  48  years  has  advocated  a  Redwood 
National  Park.  On  the  basis  of  many  years 
of  study,  the  League,  when  asked  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  Its  recommendation. 
Indicated  Its  support  of  the  complete  water- 
shed of  Mill  Creek  together  with  coastal  and 
other  lands  as.  In  its  opinion,  the  top  prior- 


ity for  this  purpose.  The  Administration 
plan  followed  along  the  lines  of  this  recom- 
mendation. 

"In  December  1966,  prior  to  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  League  agreed  that  Prairie  Creek  Red- 
woods State  Park,  as  well  as  Lost  Man,  Little 
Lost  Man  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creeks  In  the 
Prairie  Creek  wate:shed  are  of  National  Park 
quality,  and  might  well  be  added  to  the  plan. 

"Therefore,  since  the  revised  Senate  Com- 
mittee Bill  provides  for  a  commendable  first 
step  In  the  direction  of  realizing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  well  as  In- 
cluding other  lands  that  the  League  con- 
siders of  national  park  quality,  we  support 
this  program  for  saving  Redwoods.  We  hope 
for  the  ultimate  rounding  out  of  these  areas 
within  logical  boundaries,  either  by  govern- 
ment or  private  aid." 

Save-the- Redwoods  League 
omcEJis 
Ralph  W.  Chaney,  President. 
Richard  M.  Leonard.  Vice  President. 
Robert  G.  Sproul,  Treasurer. 
Newton  B.  Drury.  Secretary. 
John  B.  Dewltt.  Assistant  Secretary. 

cotJNcn, 
Horace    M.    Albright.    Albert    W.    Atwood. 
John  H,   Baker,  Mrs.  Harmon   C.   Bell,   Earl 

B.  Birmingham.  Harold  C.  Bryant  Selah 
Chamberlain.  Jr..  Ralph  W.  Chaney.'  Pearl 
Chase,  Allen  L.  Chlckerlng.  Jr. 

Norman  M.  Chrlstensen.  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Connlck,  Charles  P.  Daly.  Amos  W.  Elliott, 
Francis  P.  Parquhar,'  Mrs.  Marshal  H.  Fisher. 
Emanuel  Fritz.  John  Jewett  Oarland.  James 
P.  GllUgan,  T.  A.  Grelg. 

Melville  Bell  Groevenor,  D.  Hanson  Orubb, 
Palter  A.  Haas.'  Charles  C,  Haines,  Daryl  P. 
Haskins.  Arthur  W.  Hooper.  Bruce  S.  Howard,' 
Charles  P.  Howard.  Phelps  Stokes  Hunter, 
Roger  Kent. 

Alfred  A,  Knopf,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Knowland. 
Richard  M.  Leonard,'  Martin  Litton,  Mrs 
Norman  B.  Llvermore.  Harvey  B.  Lyon.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  MalUlard,  Jr..  Mrs.  Selby  McCreery, 
Donald   H.   McLaughlin,   R.   A.   L.   Menzles.^ 

G.  W.  Merck.  Lawrence  C.  Merrlam,  Robert 

C.  Miller.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Llebes  Morln,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  J.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Alyce  Moseley, 
Stuart  O'Melveny,  Fairfield  Osborn.  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel A.  Owlngs. 

Herman  Phleger.  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  Mrs. 
Melvln  E.  Sawln.  Robert  G.  Sproul.'  Walter 
A.  Starr.  Mrs.  William  W.  Stout,  George  Wald- 
ner,  J.  Roy  Wlttwer. 

OBJECTS 

1.  To  rescue  from  destruction  representa- 
tive areas  of  our  primeval  forests. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  the  California  State 
Park  Commission,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  other  agencies.  In  establishing  Red- 
wood parks  and  other  parks  and  reserva- 
tions. 

3.  To  purchase  Redwood  grooves  by  private 
subscription. 

4.  To  co-operate  with  the  California  State 
Highway  Commission,  and  other  agencies  in 
assuring  the  preservation  of  trees  and  road- 
side  beauty  along  highways. 

5.  To  support  reforestation  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  forest  areas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sierra  Club  is  an  excellent  conservation 
organization  whose  more  than  50,000 
members  come  from  almost  ever>'  State 
in  the  Union  and  beyond  our  borders. 
Prom  the  very  beginning,  it  has  been 
earnestly  interested  in  congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  redwood  national  park.  On 
October  30.  the  Sierra  Club  issued  a  news 
release  supporting  the  redwood  land  ex- 


'  Directors. 


change.  That,  of  course,  is  the  proposal 
in  our  bill,  regrettably  being  attacked  by 
the  pending  amendment. 

In  part,  the  news  release  of  the  Sierra 
Club  states  : 

A  spokesman  for  the  Sierra  Club  said  today 
that  an  exchange  of  Forest  Service  redwood 
lands  Is  the  key  to  financing  an  adequate 
Redwood  National  Park.  "The  simple  truth 
Is  that  no  one  really  believes  that  Congress 
will  provide  the  total  financing  for  the  $100 
million  park  solely  out  of  appropriations" 
declared  Michael  McCloskey.  Conservation 
Director  for  the  56.000  member  Sierra  Club. 
"Only  if  more  than  half  of  the  cost  is  met 
through  land  trades  will  we  have  a  $100 
million  Redwood  Park.  If  land  exchanges 
are  stripped  from  the  bill,  the  ultimate  effect 
will  be  to  shrink  the  size  of  the  park  to  a 
scraggly  apology  for  failure." 

I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  will 
heed  the  words  of  an  able  conservation- 
ist, the  spokesman  for  the  Sierra  Club, 
which  I  have  just  read  in  part. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire release  of  the  Sierra  Club  be  put  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrERRA  Club  Supports  Redwood  Land 
Exchange 

Washington. — A  sp>okeEman  for  the  Sierra 
Club  said  today  that  an  exchange  of  Forest 
Service  redwood  lands  Is  the  key  to  financing 
an  adequate  Redwood  National  Park.  "The 
simple  truth  Is  that  no  one  really  believes 
that  Congress  will  provide  the  total  financing 
for  the  $100  million  park  solely  out  of  ap- 
propriations," declared  Michael  McCloskey. 
Conservation  Director  for  the  56.000  member 
Sierra  Club.  "Only  If  more  than  half  of  the 
cost  Is  met  through  land  trades  will  we  have 
a  8100  million  Redwood  Park.  If  land  ex- 
changes are  stripped  from  the  bill,  the  ulti- 
mate effect  will  be  to  shrink  the  size  of  the 
park  to  a  scraggly  apology  for  failure." 

"Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  and  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  have  worked  too  long  putting 
together  a  viable  Redwood  park  plan  to  have 
It  undermined  now,"  McCloskey  said.  "This 
Is  the  time  for  all  conservation  groups  truly 
Interested  in  helping  to  achieve  a  worth- 
while Redwood  National  Park  to  Join  in 
supporting  the  plan  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Interior  Committee.  The  Sierra  Club 
has  compromised  a  great  deal  In  backing  a 
64,000  acre  park,  In  place  of  the  90,000  acre 
one  we  wanted  so  badly  It  Is  time  for  other 
groups  to  face  realities  too  and  lend  a  help- 
ing hand."  McCloskey  stated. 

Some  hunting  groups  have  joined  with 
the  Forest  Service  in  opposing  the  land  ex- 
change feature  of  the  Committee's  plan. 

These  groups,  which  usually  oppose  ef- 
forts to  transfer  forest  lands  to  parks  where 
hunting  Is  not  allowed,  have  charged  that 
the  exchanges  would  set  a  bad  precedent. 
"Precedent  Is  really  not  the  issue,"  McClos- 
key replied.  "If  only  land  exchanges  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  lumber  companies 
were  involved,  there  would  be  no  controversy. 
The  Forest  Service  makes  such  exchanges  all 
the  time.  What  excites  the  opposition  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  hunting  groups  is 
simply  that  the  land  the  government  gets 
win  be  turned  over  to  another  agency,  the 
National  Park  Service.  There  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  this.  Thus,  the  Issue  Is  no  more  than 
that  the  Forest  Service  wants  to  hang  on  to 
what  it  has,  regardless  of  the  greater  public 
need  for  parkland." 

"We  have  no  desire  to  see  established  Na- 
tional Forests  bartered  away,"  McCloskey 
said.  "But  there  Is  no  established  NaUonal 
Forest  In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit.  It  is  a  remnant  of  a  defunct 
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program  to  purchase  60  times  more  land  for 
a  national  forest.  That  purchase  program 
failed  long  ago.  All  that  Is  proposed  Is  to 
re-allocate  the  residue  of  a  defunct  program 
to  enable  an  important  new  one  to  succeed." 
McCloskey  pointed  out  that  the  redwoods 
m  the  Forest  Service  unit  are  not  In  any 
sense  preserved.  "The  Forest  Service  plana 
to  log  these  redwoods  in  any  event.  'What  we 
are  really  doing  Is  to  trade  what  will  be 
future  stumpland  to  obtain  redwoods  that 
we  can  save  forever  In  a  great  national  park. 
The  Nation  could  obtain  no  better  bargain," 
the  club  spokesman  concluded. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  listen  to 
the  words  of  Dr.  Edgar  Waybum,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sierra  Club: 

The  key  to  the  financing  of  the  compromise 
bill  of  the  Committee  Is  use  of  the  Northern 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  which  the  Federal 
government  now  owns,  on  an  exchange  basis 
•o  acquire  needed  parkland.  .  .  .  This  unit 
itself  does  not  lend  Itself  to  park  manage- 
ment. The  Committee  felt,  and  we  agree,  that 
it  makes  good  sense  to  phase  out  this  abor- 
tive redwood  program  to  enable  the  National 
Park  program  to  succeed.  No  adverse  prece- 
dent Is  Intended  as  these  lands  are  not  regu- 
lar national  forest  lands  and  have  never 
served  their  Intended  purpose. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  said  earlier— that  the 
lands  involved  in  the  purchase  unit  are 
not  part  of  an  esUblished  national  forest. 
Mr.  President.  Logging  under  contract 
with  the  Government  has  been  carried 
on  by  private  operators  for  over  a  decade 
on  these  lands.  There  ought  not  to  be 
anything  sacrosanct  in  the  mind  of  any 
Senator  with  regard  to  this  land.  It  was 
originally  acquired  by  purchase,  and  now 
we  propose  to  make  it  available  to  be 
utilized  to  acquire  old-growth  redwood 
suitable  for  park  purposes. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  Governor  of 
California,  Ronald  Reagan: 

I  highly  commend  the  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  including  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange 
with  private  land,  in  Redwood  National  Park 
legislation,  S.  2615. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia is  Interested  in  the  problem  of 
employment  in  our  State.  The  Governor 
many  months  ago,  in  a  statement  to  our 
committee,  said  that  he  approved  of  a 
national  redwood  park,  but  that  he  had 
certain  things  in  mind  that  he  wanted 
included  in  any  legislation.  One  of  those 
things  was  the  purchase  unit  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  purchase  unit  is 
used  in  partial  compensation  for  the  ac- 
quisition from  private  companies  of  ster- 
ling old-growth  redwoods  for  park  pur- 
poses, the  property  tax  base  in  Del  Norte 
County  will  not  shrink;  it  will  expand. 
The  companies  now  operating  in  that 
area  to  be  made  a  park  will  have  an  op- 
portunity, by  using  some  of  the  purchase 
unit  land,  to  continue  in  business.  Also, 
as  the  chairman  has  said,  the  amounts 
of  dollars  necessarj'  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  public  treasury  to  accomplir.n 
the  objective  of  the  national  redwood 
park  will  be  lessened. 

Earlier  our  very  able  friend  and  fellow 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  that  State  [Mr. 
MetcalfI  made  a  statement  which  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record,  because  I 
think  it  is  vitally  important  that  Sen- 
ators understand  his  position.  The  dls- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  Montana  is  a 
recognized  leader  in  conservation.  This  is 
what  Senator  Metcalf  said: 

The  purchase  unit  Is  the  residue  of  a  de- 
funct program  to  purchase  860.000  acres  for 
a  redwood  national  forest.  While  this  pro- 
gram authorized  in  the  1930'8  failed  to  be 
achieved,  the  unit  remains  the  largest  Fed- 
eral property  supporting  redwood  growth. 
Ironically,  the  Forest  Service's  management 
consists  mainly  of  selling  the  huge  trees  to 
loggers  aid  remitting  the  proceeds  to  the 
Federal  treasury.  If  ever  there  was  a  program 
that  might  be  dispensable,  this  Is  It.  Yet  the 
suggestion  now  Is  that  it  Is  sacrosanct. 

Three  cheers  for  the  comment  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  who,  as  I  say, 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  in  the 
effort  for  sound  conservation. 

I  think  it  quite  relevant  to  this  debate 
for  me  to  observe  that  the  chairman  of 
the  California  State  Assembly  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works,  has  likewise  endorsed  this 
legislation:  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  portions  of  a  statement  from  the 
office  of  Hon.  Edward  L.  Z'berg  endors- 
ing our  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Assemblyman  Edwin  L  Z'berg  fD-Sacra- 
mento  and  Yolo  Counties),  Chairman  of  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
Planning,  and  Public  Works,  today  praised 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  Rec- 
reation and  Parks  Subcommittee  for  their 
compromise  plan  recommending  a  redwoods 
national  park  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties. 

Z'berg  stated,  "while  details  of  the  plan 
are  yet  to  be  received  it  would  appear  that 
the  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee's 
recommendation  has  attempted  to  bring  to- 
gether both  the  plans  of  the  Sierra  Club  and 
the  Save-the-Redwoods  League,  the  two 
principal  conservation  organizations  sup- 
porting a  redwoods  national  park.  Our  Com- 
mittee recently  issued  its  report  supporting 
a  park  in  the  prairie  Creek-Redwood  Creek 
area  and  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
Subcommittee  did  recommend  36,000  acres 
In  Humboldt  County,  Including  In  It  Prairie 
Creek  Redwoods  State  Park,  and  some  22,000 
acres  of  private  redwood  acreage.  While  all 
concerned  will  obviously  now  go  on  to  study 
the  Subcommittee's  recommendation,  the 
important  thing  is  that  this  Is  a  significant 
step  forward  and  can  unite  conservation 
support  behind  a  single  plan." 

.  •  •  •  • 

Z'berg  particularly  praised  Senators 
Thomas  Kuchel.  Henry  Jackson,  and  Lee  Met- 
calf for  their  efforts  in  promoting  the  plan 
and  hopes  that  the  Senate  leadership  and 
the  House  leadership.  Including  the  efforts  of 
Representative  Jeffery  Cohelan,  can  now  be 
combined  to  move  on  a  united  front. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr  President,  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  northern  California 
counties  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  are 
understandably  concerned  with  con- 
tinuing their  employment  rate  at  the 
highest  possible  figure.  I  have  telegrams 
here  from  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Eureka,  from  the  mayor  of  Crescent  City 
speaking  for  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Crescent  City,  and  from  the  president 
of  the  Rellim  Redwood  Co  ,  located  in  Del 
Norte  County.  Mr.  Harold  A.  Miller. 

I  read  from  the  telegram  sent  by  the 
city  of  Eureka: 


It  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  Eureka  and 
Humboldt  County  that  Redwood  purclxaae 
unit  be  left  In  S2515  for  the  exchange  to 
private  property  and  that  the  propoeed  in- 
crease In  allowable  cut  In  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest  be  permitted. 

I  read  from  the  telegram  sent  by  the 
mavor  of  Crescent  City,  the  Honorable 
William  G.  Peepe,  speaking  for  the  city 
council  of  his  community ; 

vital  to  Crescent  City  that  purchase  unit 
remain  in  SB2515  for  exchange  with  private 
land  m  formation  of  Redwood  National  Park. 
Acceleration  of  37  million  600  thouaand 
extra  annual  cut  in  Six  Rivers  NaUonai 
FVsrest  would  greatly  help  local  economy 
during  formative  years  of  park. 

As  to  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Miller 
earnestly  urging  that  the  exchange  re- 
main in  the  bill.  I  simply  observe  that  it 
represents  the  concern  of  private  in- 
dustry for  the  type  of  legislation  we  have 
introduced. 

The  executive  %'ice  president  of  the 
California  Redwood  Association,  Mr. 
Philip  T.  Farnsworth,  has  sent  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
and  me  a  telegram  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 29.  taking  the  same  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
of  the  telegrams  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EtTREKA.  Ca1.it  . 

October  27, 1967. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  Eureka  and 
Humboldt  County  that  redwood  purchase 
unit  be  left  SB2515  for  the  exchange  to 
private  property  and  that  the  prop>osed  In- 
crease In  allowable  cut  In  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest  be  permitted. 

CITY  or  Eureka,  Calif., 
GiLBrRT   S.   Trood. 

Mayor. 
Orvil  R.  Wn-soN, 

CouTicilman. 

AlXAN  A.  MC'VlCAR. 

Council  President. 
Cheslet  N.  Gaylord. 

DJ".  Councilman. 
Wm.R.  Hocartt, 

Councilman. 
Lawrence  R    Dawson. 

Councilman. 

Crescent  Crrv.  Calit., 

October  24, 1967. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Vital  to  Crescent  City  that  purchase  unit 
remain  In  SB2515  to  exchange  with  private 
land  In  formation  of  Redwood  National  Park. 
Acceleration  of  37  mUUon  5  hundred  thou- 
sand extra  annual  cut  In  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest  would  greatly  help  local  economy 
durmg  formative  years  of  park. 

WiLHAM  G.  Peepe. 
Mayor  for  the  City   Council  of  the  City 
of  Crescent  City. 

OCTOBfa  29 

Dear  Senators  Jackson  and  Ettchel:  For 
your  Information,  the  redwood  forest  land 
owning  companies  whose  lands  would  be 
taken  under  the  Senate  redwood  natlona: 
park  legislation,  all  of  whom  are  members  of 
this  association,  and  upon  consultation  with 
me  strongly  agree  with  the  exchange  concept 
in  this  particular  Instance.  S.  2515  provides 
for  the  exchange  of  certain  federe    lands  for 
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certain  private  lands  to  be  Included  in  the 
park. 

In  this  Instance,  exchange  Is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  Important  part  of  the  re- 
gion's economy 

Concurrent  with  the  exchange  and  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  companies'  support  for 
the  exchange  principles  Is  the  necessity  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  Increase  in  the  an- 
nual allowable  cut  on  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest.  This  should  be  handled  so  as 
to  provide  the  timber  buying  companies,  who 
now  receive  a  portion  of  their  log  supply 
from  the  Purchase  Umt,  with  an  alternate 
timber  supply. 

This  wire  is  intended  to  respond  to  the  ex- 
change Issue   only   and   does   not  Intend   to 
endorse  any  National  Park  legislation. 
Philip  T.  P.^ensworth. 

Executive  Vice  President, 
California  Redwood  Association. 

Crbscknt  CrrT,  Calif., 

October  12.1967. 
Henry  M.  J.\ckson, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

For  your  information,  the  following  wire 
was  sent  to  W.  Marvin  Watson  and  Philip 
S.  Hughes  today: 

"We  are  wiring  you  because  of  your  partic- 
ular Interest  In  the  establishment  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park.  We  wish  to  advise  tliat 
the  park  bill  as  Introduced  bv  Senators  Jack- 
son, Kuchel.  and  Bible,  while  taking  more 
private  land  we  feel  necessary,  makes  the 
availability  of  the  northern  purchase  unit 
for  exchange  and  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  with  a  reasonable  exchange  to  continue 
the  $30  million  dollar  privately  flnanced  for- 
est complex  in  Del  Norte  County.  Calif.  As 
you  know  we  are  the  largest  employer  in 
the  county,  a  depressed  area,  and  with  our 
complex  completed  our  employment  will  be 
more  than  double 

"We  hope  you  wUl  make  every  effort  to 
maintain  the  exchange  provision  In  the  bill 
so  that  we  may  continue  the  program.  I  can 
assure  you  without  an  exchange,  our  pro- 
gram must  come  to  a  prompt  halt." 
Harold  A.  Miller, 
President.  Rellim  Redwood  Co. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Surely  it  ought  to  be  of 
Interest  to  Senators  to  read  what  the 
free  press  in  America  feels  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  sundry  editorials 
published  In  the  newspapers  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  other  States  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  North  Coast  Outdoors 
Oct.  20,  1967) 
An   EnrroRiAL 

We  are  running  the  Senate  Park  Bill,  and 
Map  this  Issue.  And  it  does  Indeed  look  like 
a  compromise.  In  it  are  elements  from  Clau- 
sen's plan  to  Include  the  seashore  and  con- 
nect existing  parks  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  removed  from  tax  rolls. 

There  Is  a  recognition  of  the  Sierra  Club's 
desire  to  Include  the  tall  tree  area  In  the  Red- 
wood Creek.  The  Administration's  original 
park  plan  and  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League's 
Interest  In  the  Mill  Creek  drainage  was  ac- 
knowledged. And  the  trade  of  lands  from  the 
Northern  Purchase  TJntt  recognized  the  ne- 
ceealty  of  the  Relllm-Mlller  Company  to  Del 
Norte  County's  economic  base. 

Thla  plan  seems  to  have  been  designed 
after  a  study  of  our  timber-based  economy 
and  yet  provides  a  national  redwood  park  of 
signlflcance.  Something  that  will  be  here 
long  after  we've  run  out  of  breath  fighting 
about  It.  Something  that  will  be  here  long 
after  we've  run  out  of  breath— period. 
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(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Oct.  16.  1967] 
Redwood  Compromise 
Drawn-out  efforts  to  create  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional  Park   In   California  moved   toward   a 
happy  solution  In  the  United  States  Senate 
last   week.   The  Senate    Interior   Committee 
selected  the  best  features  of  two  contending 
park  plans  and  combined  them  Into  a  pro- 
posed two- unit  park  of  about  61,000  acres. 

For  more  than  a  year,  conservationists  have 
been  split  between  the  Administration's 
43,000-acre  proposal  for  the  Mill  Creek  area 
In  Del  Norte  county,  and  the  Sierra  Club's 
90.000-acre  proposal  for  Humboldt  county. 

The  compromise  that  emerged  last  week 
followed  a  somewhat  similar  concept  sug- 
gested this  summer  by  Represenutlve  Jef- 
frey Cohelan,  Berkeley  Democrat.  It  was 
worked  out  in  the  Senate  Recreation  and 
Parks  subcommittee  by  Senators  Thomas 
Kuchel  (Rep.-Callf.)  and  Henry  Jackaon 
(Dem.-Wash.). 

The  new  plan  Includes  the  California  State 
Redwood  Parks  of  Jededlah  Smith,  Prairie 
Creek  and  Del  Norte  Coast — in  Del  Norte  and 
Humboldt  counties.  It  will  cost  an  estimated 
$99  8  million,  compared  with  $64  million  for 
the  Mill  Creek  plan  and  $145  mllUon  for  the 
90,000-acre  proposal.  Significantly,  the  com- 
promise, besides  saving  more  old  growth  trees, 
will  spread  the  impact  over  two  counties  and 
four  timber  companies  Instead  of  one  county 
and  one  company. 

The  existing  State  parks  could  be  federally 
administered  without  an  outright  transfer  of 
title.  And  the  proposal  provides  specifically 
that  the  Forest  Service's  14.600-acre  North- 
em  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  will  be  traded 
to  private  firms  for  their  lands  to  help  keep 
them  in  business. 

The  House  of  Representatlvts  has  not  yet 
scheduled  field  hearings  on  any  Redwood 
Park  plan.  But  in  view  of  the  compromise 
developments  last  week.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
House  Interior  Committee  will  now  agree 
to  forego  field  hearings,  thus  speeding  final 
legislative  action. 

Because  the  moratorium  on  cutting  these 
virgin  redwoods  by  private  companies  is 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  final  action  cannot  be  delayed. 
The  compromise  proposal  offers  a  practical 
way  out  of  a  protracted  dispute.  It  Is  an  en- 
couraging step  taken  in  the  public  Interest 
and  deserves  wide  support.  Without  the 
united  backing  of  the  various  conservation 
organizations,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  Redwood 
Park  plan  can  be  approved. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  10.  1967] 

A    ViCTORT    rOR    THE    REDWOODS 

The  decision  of  the  Senate  Interior  sub- 
committee to  recommend  creation  of  a  two- 
unit  national  park  to  preserve  a  fraction  of 
the  nation's  dwindling  heritage  of  virgin 
redwoods  is  a  major  victory  for  the  public 
Interest. 

Under  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  Sena- 
tors Jackson,  Democrat  of  Washington,  and 
Kuchel,  Republican  of  CaUfornla,  the  sub- 
committee has  agree  upon  an  Intelligent 
compromise  of  the  original  Administration 
bill,  which  provided  for  a  park  In  the  Mill 
Creek  area  only,  and  the  Metcalf-Cohelan 
bill,  which  provided  for  a  larger  and  far 
superior  park  In  the  Redwood  Creek  Valley. 
This  newspaper,  as  well  as  many  conserva- 
tionists, had  supported  the  latter  bill  because 
the  largest  stands  of  ancient  redwoods  are  In 
Redwood  Creek  Valley.  Senator  Metcalf. 
Democrat  of  Montana,  and  Representative 
Cohelan,  Democrat  of  California,  have  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  by  their  tena- 
cious fight  for  this  area. 

The  compromise  worked  out  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Kuchel  saves  the  best  of  both 
plans  and  lays  the  basis  for  necessary  ex- 
pansion In  the  future.  However,  there  re- 
mains an  Immediate  danger  under  the  new 


proposal,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  watershed  of  Redwood  Creek 
southern  unit  of  the  propxjsecl  park,  will  still 
be  outside  Federal  control.  Its  indiscriminate 
logging  could  lead  to  flooding  and  slltatlon, 
with  serious  damage  resulting  to  the  park 
area  downstream.  But  pending  a  later  deci- 
sion by  Congres.';  to  buy  additional  Redwood 
Creek  acreage,  private  citizens  could  acquire 
land  In  this  strategic  watershed  and  contrib- 
ute it  to  the  park.  The  bill  wisely  provides 
that  the  existing  state  parks  can  be  donated 
to  the  national  park  but  offers  none  of  the 
unprecedented  concessions  originally  re- 
quested by  the  state  of  California. 

Since  the  Senate  is  expected  to  act  fairly 
soon  on  the  pending  compromise  bill,  the 
House  Interior  Committee  could  usefully 
hasten  Congressional  action  by  foregoing  Its 
proposed  field  hearings  With  the  moratorium 
on  cutting  by  the  private  companies  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
deflmtive  action  Is  essential  to  save  the  red- 
woods now. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury, 
Oct.  11,  1967] 
Park  Pact  Acceptable 
The  Redwood   National   Park   compromise 
bUI  now  shaping  in  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee Is  prot>ably  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained under  the  circumstances.  It  should  be 
accepted  by  all  parties. 

Essentially,  the  bill  would  create  a  66.384- 
acre  park  from  three  existing  state  parks  and 
surrounding  lands.  It  would  preserve  some  of 
the  watersheds  championed  by  the  conserva- 
tionist Sierra  Club  and  some  of  the  acreage 
contained  In  the  so-called  Kuchel  plan. 

In  addition.  It  provides  that  private  lumber 
companies  now  holding  land  within  the  pro- 
posed national  park  may  swap  that  land  for 
acreage  now  under  JurisdlcUon  of  the  US. 
Forest  Service. 

Finally,  the  proposal  carries  a  $100  million 
prlcetag,  as  compared  with  the  estimated  160 
mUllon  for  the  smaller  Kuchel  park;  however, 
the  total  would  be  shaved  considerably  If 
lumber  companies  accepted  the  land  swap 
and  if  private  foundation  funds  were  chan- 
neled into  land  purchase.  The  latter  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  possibility. 

In  point  of  fact,  if  the  proposal  is  to  be 
shepherded  through  an  economy-minded 
Congress,  great  efforts  will  have  to  be  made 
to  keep  total  costs  to  a  minimum.  The  Senate 
Interior  Committee  compromise  bill  offers 
the  best  chance  of  accomplishing  this. 

As  Sen.  Thomas  H  Kuchel  (R-Calif  ).  a 
moving  force  behind  the  efforts  to  preserve 
as  many  ancient  redwoods  as  possible  for  pos- 
terity, expressed  itr 

"This  plan  provides  for  the  maximum  ac- 
quisition of  old-growth  redwoods.  It  would 
create  a  Redwood  National  Park— that's  all  it 
seeks  to  do  and  that's  all  it  accomplishes." 
That,  however.  Is  plenty. 
The  Sequoia  Sempervlrens,  or  Coast  Red- 
woods, once  extended  from  south  of  Monte- 
rey in  an  unbroken  band  to  the  Oregon 
border.  They  have  been  logged  Indiscrimi- 
nately and  unmercifully  until  only  Isolated 
patches  of  them  remain. 

The  propased  Redwood  National  Park 
would  preserve  one  of  the  last  and  largest 
of  these  Northern  California  patches  In  per- 
petuity. The  several  lumber  companies  own- 
ing strategic  portions  of  this  acreage  have 
agreed  to  a  moratorium  on  cutting  while 
Congress  debates  the  details  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  bill.  These  firms  have  shown 
an  appreciation  of  the  public  Interest,  and 
they  deserve  not  only  a  word  of  thanks  but 
prompt  action  by  Congress— so  that  their 
economic  Interests  are  not  damaged  unduly. 
Take  it  all  In  all,  the  new  compromise  park 
bin  offers  something,  though  not  everything, 
for  everyone.  It  should  meet  most.  If  not  all. 
of  the  objections  raised  to  both  earlier  park 
plans. 
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Congress  should  push  ahead  with  this  bill 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   18,  1967] 
The  Lesson  of  the  Redwoods 

lu  approving  a  bill  to  establish  a  two-unit 
Redwood  National  Park  the  Senate  Interior 
Conunittee  has  greatly  enhanced  the  pros- 
pect of  preserving  these  magnificent  ancient 
trees  from  destruction. 

But  the  committee  also  departed  from 
usual  practice  by  providing  that  the  timber 
companies  would  be  partially  compensated 
by  the  exchange  of  their  holdings  for  Fed- 
erally owned  land  of  similar  value  in  a  14.000- 
acre  tract  now  managed  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
pointed  out  In  his  memorandum  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  saving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  purely  nominal.  However,  an  ex- 
change of  land  reduces  the  cash  outlay  by 
the  Government,  and  this  Is  an  Important 
consideration  In  easing  the  bill  through  this 
economy-minded  Congress. 

These  disputed  acres  have  another  and 
a  larger  signlflcance.  They  were  acquired  by 
the  Government  between  1039  and  1945  at 
a  cost  of  $444,000.  Their  value  t<3day  is  esti- 
mated at  between  $40  million  and  $60  mil- 
lion. In  this  comparatively  brief  time  their 
value  has  increased  by  one  hundredfold.  The 
national  park  now  going  to  cost  $100  million 
could  have  been  acquU-ed  In  1945  for  a  tiny 
fraction  of  that  sum. 

What  has  hapened  so  spectacularly  in  the 
redwoods  Is  happening  in  varying  degrees 
across  the  country  Land  prices  generally  are 
rising  5  to  10  per  cent  a  year.  Specific  parcels 
of  land  that  have  timber  or  minerals,  or  that 
lie  along  bodies  of  water  or  In  scenic  loca- 
tions, are  rising  in  price  at  a  far  faster  rate. 

If  conservation  projects  are  not  to  become 
astronomically  expensive,  action  has  to  be 
taken  now  to  save  wilderness,  open  space 
and  future  park  and  recreation  lands  The 
Nature  Conservancv,  a  private  foundation 
headquartered  In  Washington.  D.C.,  works 
with  private  individuals  In  acquiring  land 
now  that  may  be  needed  by  public  agencies 
later.  Congress  needs  to  develop  an  over-all 
public  policy  on  land  acquisition.  The  future 
cannot  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  private 
speculator. 

'From  the  Kansas  City  'Hmes.  Oct.  11.  1967] 
At  Last.  Some  Action  on  the  Redwood  Park 

Favorable  action  in  a  Senate  committee 
does  not  a  Redwood  National  park  create, 
but  It's  a  8tart^-a  start  too  long  delayed.  As 
cleared  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  affairs 
committee  and  sent  to  the  Senate  floor,  the 
bill  Is  a  compromise  both  In  terms  of  the 
park's  size  and  the  money  required  to  estab- 
lish It. 

Last  spring  and  early  summer,  working 
under  the  deadline  Imposed  by  an  imminent 
end  to  the  timber  oompenles'  reluctant  mora- 
torium on  cutUng  in  the  prospective  park 
areas.  Congress  had  before  it  two  proposals. 
The  first,  favored  by  the  administration,  was 
for  a  43,000-acre.  60-mllllon-dollar  preserve 
In  California's  Del  Norte  County.  The  Sierra 
club,  backed  by  other  conservation  groups, 
was  pitching  for  a  park  more  than  twice  that 
size— 00,000  acres  farther  south  In  Humboldt 
County,  costing  up  to  200  million  dollars. 

The  debate  was  characterized  by  a  regret- 
table lack  of  give  and  take,  and  the  result  was 
inaction.  Now.  with  the  lumbermen  having 
agreed  to  extend  the  grace  period.  Congress 
may  have  awakened  to  the  urgency  for  ac- 
tion. The  bill  before  the  Senate  calls  for  a 
park  of  64,000  acres,  costing  190  million  dol- 
lars, with  tracts  In  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties. 

One  major  objection  from  CaUfornla  in- 
terests haa  been  that  creation  of  a  park 
would  destroy  timber-based  local  economies 
in  the  areas  affected.  The  current  bill  would 


authorize  a  trade  of  nearby  federally-owned 
tlmberlands  to  companies  that  lose  trees  to 
the  park — a  provision  opposed  by  some  agen- 
cies as  a  bad  precedent,  but  one  apparently 
deemed  necessary  to  silence  the  wounded 
cries  of  the  Callfornians. 

We  doubt  that  the  proposed  legislation 
satisfies  all  parties  completely.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, the  timber  companies  still  feel  ag- 
grieved, the  administration  wishes  the  park 
weren't  so  costly  and  the  Sierra  club  believes 
it  is  still  too  small.  But  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  interest  Is  whether. 
In  fact,  an  aesthetically  significant  stand  of 
these  Irreplaceable  forest  giants  will  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations  to  enjoy  at  a 
price  this  generation  can  reasonably  afford 
to  pay.  If  the  answer  Is  fovmd  to  be  "yes." 
there  can  be  no  further  excuse  for  daUylng. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Oct.  20, 

1967) 

Agreement  on  Redwood  Park  Plan 

To  major  conservation  groups  which  had 
been  at  odds  over  the  size  and  location  of  a 
proposed  Redwood  NaUonal  Park  announced 
yesterday  they  have  united  behind  a  new 
compromise  plan. 

The  endorsementfi  came  from  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League,  which  had  backed  the 
Administration's  plan  for  a  43,000-acre  park 
on  Mill  Creek  in  Del  Norte  county,  and  the 
Sierra  Club,  which  had  urged  a  90.000-acre 
park  on  Redwood  Creek  In  Humboldt  county 

Directors  of  both  organisations  said  they 
win  back  legislation  for  a  two-unit,  62,000- 
acre  park  which  is  said  to  include  "the  best' 
of  the  two  previously  contending  plans. 

ESSENTIAL 

United  conservationist  backing  l£  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  creation  of  any  redwood 
park  The  compromise  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
now  awaits  floor  action. 

Both  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League  Indicated  they  would  pre- 
fer a  larger  park  than  that  outlined  in  the 
compromise  plan,  and  would  support  ef- 
forts—governmental or  prl\'ate — to  enlarge 
the  proposed  park. 

The  compromise  was  rejected  as  over-largo 
and  unacceptable  yesterday  In  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  five  timber  companies  which 
would  be  affected. 

STATEMENT 

A  statement  by  the  Redwood  Industry  Land 
Committee  added,  however,  that  the  com- 
pames  will  "make  every  effort  to  withhold 
logging  within  the  boundaries  "  of  the  pro- 
posed park  until  the  Issue  Is  settled. 

The  affected  companies  are  Areata  National 
Corporation,  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation, 
Miller  Redwood  company,  Paclflc  Lumber 
company  and  Simpson  Timber  company. 

[Prom  the  San  Prandsco  Chronicle, 

Oct.   15,   1967] 

The  Compromise 

What  nature  had  spent  over  2000  years 
creating,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Kuchel  (R- 
Callf.)  and  many  others  did  not  want  de- 
Etroved  overnight  by  the  lumberman's  saw. 

Last  week  he  and  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son iD-Wash.)  came  up  with  a  compromise 
Redwoods  National  Park  plan  which,  hope- 
fully, would  end  the  long  and  bitter  fight 
between  lumbermen  and  conservationists 
over  size,  location  and  cost  of  such  a  park. 

Conservationists  had  demanded  a  90.000- 
acre  park  costing  between  $150  and  $200  mil- 
lion. The  Administration  had  come  up  with 
a  proposal  for  a  39,000-acre  park  costing 
about  $50  minion 

LAND    TRADE 

The  Kuchel-Jackson  compromise  park 
would  consist  of  61,000  acres  and  by  trading 
redwood  land  (14,491  acres)  held  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  Del  Norte  County  for  pri- 


vate timber  lands  In  the  new  park  area  the 
cost  would  be  held  to  about  $60  million. 

The  61,000  acres  would  Include  36,000 
acres  In  Humboldt  county  (Prairie  Creek 
Redwoods  State  Park  plus  22,000  acres  of  pri- 
vate land)  and  about  25,000  acres  in  Del 
Ncrte  county  t  JededUh  Smith  and  Del  Norte 
Redwoods  State  parks  plus  10.600  acres  of 
private  land),  It  would  also  buy  up  a  large 
chunk  of  the  coast  to  link  the  two  redwood 
areae  Into  one  big  park. 

It  was  a  compromise  that  met  CaUfornla 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan's  demands  that  pri- 
vate lumber  interests  get  Federal  land  in  ex- 
change for  their  holdings  so  that  the  lumber- 
oriented  northern  counties  would  not  be- 
come an  economic  disaster  area 

Representatives  of  both  the  Sierra  Club 
and  Save-the-Redwoods  League  appeared 
favorably  Impressed  by  the  compromise.  But 
there  remained  one  uncertainty  In  the  deal 
The  Forest  Service  had  long  and  vaUantly 
fought  against  using  its  lands  as  "trading 
stamps"  in  deals  such  as  this  and  Congreos 
had  always  backed  this  policy. 

HONORABLE   EXCEPTION 

But,  reasoned  Kuchel.  this  should  be  "an 
honorable  exception"  or  the  redwoods  would 
be  ruined  forever 

At  midweek  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee quickly  approved  the  compromise  and 
the  Senate  was  expected  to  act  on  It  by  No- 
vember Senator  Jackson  said  he  had  been 
assured  by  House  Interior  C-ommlttee  mem- 
bers they  would  take  the  measure  under 
consideration  in  January — after  previously 
hartng  Indicated  they  would  staU  maybe  an- 
other half  year. 

Op  position,  however,   was  far  from  dead 
The  Forest  Service  was  openly  unhappy,  and 
that  private  lumber  Interests  would  try  to 
have  reduced  the  number  of  acres  taken  for 
the  park  was  hinted  by  Governor  Reagan. 

Reagan,  who  had  long  appeared  cool,  even 
downright  cold,  toward  tying  up  more  red- 
woods In  pubUc  parks,  said  he  would  fisk  the 
amount  of  private  acreage  taken  be  "suD- 
Btantially  reduced"  to  prevent  "serious  dam- 
age to  the  lumber  industry  in  the  area" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  Bible],  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  is  un- 
able to  be  present  for  the  debat-;  today.  I 
wish  to  commend  and  thank  the  able 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for  his 
devoted  and  skillful  work  in  conducting 
the  hearings  and  guiding  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure.  He  devoted  long 
hours  to  the  task,  and  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  reflects,  in  large  measure, 
his  personal  contribution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  In  support 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bible 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Parks  and  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  a  number 
of  years,  During  this  time,  we  have  considered 
legislation  affecting  areas  from  one  coast- 
line to  the  other.  Some  of  these  acts  have  had 
a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity,  while 
others  have  been  highly  controversial.  But 
each  concerned  areas  which  the  Committee 
believed  would  best  serve  the  Americans  of 
today  and  tomorrow  as  units  of  our  great  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  bill  which  would 
create  a  Redwood  National  Park  To  say  this 
proposal  has  been  controversial  would  be  an 
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understatement.  Depending  upon  whom  you 
listen  to,  you  are  told  that  "the  laat  redwood 
is  being  cut."  or  that  "the  redwood  la  not 
an  endangered  species." 

I  don't  think  either  of  these  points  Is  at 
Issue  here  today. 

Instead,  we  must  consider  Just  what  Is  In- 
tended by  the  bill  before  us.  The  redwoods 
on  the  coast  of  California  are  unique  In  the 
world.  The  coastal  redwoods  are  among  the 
tallest  living  things  to  be  found,  with  many 
specimen  stretching  higher  than  a  thirty- 
story  building.  In  the  old-growth  stands  you 
may  see  trees  over  fourteen  feet  In  diameter 
whose  age  may  be  anywhere  from  1000  to  2000 
years. 

Some  say  there  are  adequate  numbers  of 
these  magnificent  trees  preserved  In  the 
numerous  state  parks  of  California.  Others 
believe  that  to  properly  protect  and  display 
the  redwoods,  we  must  have  a  national  park 
of  significant  size;  one  In  which  there  are 
complete  watersheds  and  ample  lands  to  ac- 
commodate great  numbers  of  visitors  without 
endangering  the  groves  of  redwood.  The 
problem  Is  further  complicated  by  timber 
Industries  operating  in  the  redwood  forests 
which  have  Just  recently  entered  the  final 
stage  of  their  plan  to  partially  harvest  the 
old  growth  stands  on  their  lands. 

If  a  park  of  significant  size  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  must  be  soon.  And  if  it  is  created, 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  It  will  have 
some  adverse  effect  on  the  Industries  using 
the  trees  as  raw  material. 

So  It  should  be  quite  evident  the  Commit- 
tee was  faced  with  a  perplexing  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. Long  months  were  spent  con- 
sidering alternatives.  Different  combinations 
of  land  ownerships  were  pieced  together  Ulte 
Jig-saw  puzzles,  taken  apart  and  refitted,  to 
arrive  at  the  final  recommendation.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  believe  that  the  park  boundaries  rec- 
ommended represent  the  best  combination 
which  can  be  practically  achieved. 

To  acquire  the  private  lands  needed  to 
make  up  the  park  It  appears  we  might  spend 
more  than  we  have  ever  considered  for  a  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System.  The  estimated 
acquisition  price  Is  ertremely  high. 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  high  cost  of  lands  to  be  included 
In  our  parks  and  recreation  areas.  With  other 
substantial  burdens  on  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic resources,  I  feel  we  must  sometimes 
take  unusuai  <<teps  to  achieve  a  desired  goal. 
In  the  bin  before  us.  we  have  taken  a  most 
unusual  step  by  providing  for  lands  in  the 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  to  be  ex- 
changed for  tlmberlands  within  the  park 
boundaries. 

A  third  of  a  century  ago,  the  decision  was 
made  to  establish  a  Redwood  National  For- 
est, and  the  proper  steps  for  creating  pur- 
chase units  were  taken.  But  economic  condi- 
tions changed.  We  moved  from  a  deep  de- 
pression to  a  war-stimulated  economy,  and 
finally  to  an  era  of  continued  prosperity  and 
Industrial  growth.  This  is  one  reason  why 
only  14,567  acres  have  been  acquired  of  the 
original  860,000  acres  In  the  two  purchase 
units  established.  With  the  lumber  industry 
firmly  settled  in  the  region,  It  Is  doubtful 
much  additional  progress  can  be  expected 
toward  creating  a  significant  Redwood  Na- 
tional Forest.  Although  we  applaud  the  For- 
est Service  in  Its  management  of  this  small 
unit,  the  Committee  believes  the  greatest 
public  benefit  to  be  realized  from  this  land 
Is  its  exchange  for  private  tlmberlands  within 
the  boundary  of  the  park. 

This  also  will  have  the  secondary  benefit 
of  lessening  the  adverse  Impact  on  the  local 
limiber  Industries,  permitting  them  to  op- 
erate for  a  longer  period  of  time  or  on  a 
larger  scale  than  might  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  heard  widely-conflicting  Commit- 
tee testimony  on  the  value  of  this  Northern 
Redwood  Pvirchase  Unit.  I  personally  don't 
know  what  figure  Is  accurate,  but  one  thing 
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is  certain — use  of  the  lands  for  exchange 
purposes  could  be  significant  in  holding  the 
ultimate  price  of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
fstf  below  the  authorized  purchase  price. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
many  hours  devoted  to  this  legislation  by  the 
Senior  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Jackson. 

I  believe  the  so-called  "compromise  bill" 
which  has  evolved  is  worthy,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  you  for  passage. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  typo- 
graphical error  appears  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  page  3  of  the  report  which  ac- 
companies S.  2515.  The  sentence  as  it 
appears  in  the  report  reads,  in  i>art,  as 
follows: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  met  in  executive  session  on  August 
10.  1967  •  •  ♦. 


The  date  should  be  corrected  to  read- 
October  10, 1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec- 
ord wUl  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provides 
that  when  the  opening  statements  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
time  on  amendments  shall  be  controlled, 
except  that  on  the  pending  amendment 
there  is  no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  not  speaking 
on  the  amendment;  we  are  speaking  on 
the  bm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  for  himself, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AtKENl,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI  is  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  amendment  is 
now  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  on  the  bill. 

I  shall  make  a  subsequent  statement 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  pending.  So  long  as  the 
amendment  is  pending,  the  Senator  may 
speak  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  do  so 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Chair 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  for  his  skill  in  develop- 
ing a  plan  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
whose  boundaries  have  drawn  such  wide- 
spread support.  All  conservation  groups 
known  to  me  have  indicated  general  sup- 
port for  the  shape  of  the  park  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  now  proposing. 

The  committee's  achievement  in  re- 
solving wide  disagreement — and  I  have 
been  a  part  of  that  wide  disagreement — 
over  how  boundaries  should  be  drawn  is 
a  major  one.  But  its  success  is  also  due  to 
the  willingness  of  conservation  groups  to 
"give  some"  with  respect  to  some  of  their 
most  cherished  hopes.  They  have  done  so 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  to  secure  ac- 
tion on  this  urgent  effort. 
In  backing  the  committee's  bill,  never- 


theless, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
conservation  opportunities  in  the  red- 
woods that  these  groups  have  brought  to 
our  attention.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
sponsor  a  plan,  along  with  19  other  Sen- 
ators, for  a  90.000-acre  Redwood.  Na- 
tional Park  which  many  of  these  groups, 
led  by  the  Sierra  Club,  recommended. 

In  regrouping  now  behind  this  64.000- 
acre  plan,  let  us  realize  what  we  are  leav- 
ing to  the  lumbermen  of  what  should 
have  been  saved.  Most  notable  is  the 
Einerald  Mile,  actually  a  3-mile  reach  of 
magnificent  redwood  forest  along  Red- 
wood Creek  just  upstream  from  the 
mouth  of  Bridge  Creek.  Here  the  trees 
stand  In  a  procession  at  heights  of  300 
feet  or  more,  with  forest  edges  remi- 
niscent of  Bull  Creek  flat.  No  roads  now 
enter  this  place.  Only  a  handful  of  par- 
ties who  run  the  river  on  spring  freshets 
have  seen  what  we  are  casting  aside  in 
this  place. 

Nowhere  else  do  redwoods  reach  the 
elevations  in  such  grandeur  as  they  do 
along  the  slopes  above  Redwood  Creek 
on  the  east  below  the  Bald  Hills  Road. 
Here  they  rise  to  2,500  feet  In  giant  form, 
at  the  inner  limit  of  the  fog  belt.  The 
redwood  expert  knows  he  is  seeing  some- 
thing special  here.  Most  of  these  great 
slope  forests  are  now  being  forgotten. 

So  also  is  the  great  hillmass  of  red- 
woods between  Bridge  Creek  and  Red- 
wood Creek,  and  the  scenic  backdrop 
above  Elam  Creek  and  along  MacArthur 
Creek.  Tragically,  in  the  3  years  since 
the  National  Park  Service  issued  its  re- 
port on  the  redwoods,  much  of  the  best 
of  the  North  Fork  of  Lost  Man  Creek 
has  already  been  lost.  What  we  do  not 
save  in  this  bill  will  probably  be  lost  to 
the  saw  within  a  very  few  years. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
I  attempted  to  persuade  the  committee 
to  raise  the  celling  on  size  from  64.000  to 
70.000  acres.  This  small  increase  would 
be  enough  to  rescue  most  of  the  threat- 
ened areas  I  have  Just  mentioned.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  enough  leeway  within 
the  cost  estimates  for  the  entire  project 
to  allow  the  increase  to  be  made  without 
raising  the  celling  on  appropriations, 

I  hope  Congress  will  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  extending  this 
proposal  to  cover  the  magnificent  areas 
of  redwood  forest  in  Redwood  Creek, 
which  are  too  pood  to  lose.  The  opportu- 
nities we  now  have  will  never  return. 

It  Is  easy  for  all  of  us  here  to  become 
so  engrossed  with  dollars,  budgets, 
boundaries,  and  exchanges,  that  we  tend 
to  push  into  the  background  the  real  rea- 
son why  we  are  today  at  a  ci'ucial  point 
in  a  historic  undei'takhig,  creation  of 
a  redwood  national  park,  a  park  com- 
mensurate with  the  character  of  these 
truly  unique  and  awesome  forests. 

Last  night  I  was  reading  an  old  ac- 
count of  one  man's  first  visit  to  the  red- 
woods. Morley  Roberts  told  his  story  in 
"The  Western  Avernus:  Toll  and  Travel 
in  Further  North  America,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1887 : 

My  road  ran  still  through  the  redwoods, 
and  if  they  were  solemn  and  weird  at  night 
they  were  more  beautiful  In  the  daytime. 
Under  them  at  times  was  thick  brush,  from 
which  they  rose  like  towers  or  great  light- 
houses from  the  breaking  of  little  waves,  and 
In   other  places   they  stood   by  themselves, 
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springing  straight  from  the  bare  ground,  or 
mom,  or  scanty  turf.  These  had  grown  for 
so  many  centtirles,  and  had  such  great  life 
in  them,  they  were  so  grand  and  solemn  and 
klng-Uke,  that  I  felt  they  had  personality. 
It  seemed  nothing  short  of  murder  to  hew 
and  saw  them  down  for  planks  and  poet- 
making,  for  house-buUdlng.  and  shelter  for 
little  men,  who  lusted  to  destroy  in  an  hour 
the  slow,  sweet  growth  of  their  unnumbered 
years.  We  come  with  our  quick  and  furious 
flood  of  life  to  a  quick  conclusion,  they,  with 
the  slow  sap  under  bark  and  in  the  wood, 
nse  ImpercepUbly  to  majeety,  and  fall  at 
the  end  of  their  long  term  by  overgrowth  of 
summit  and  crown;  they  sink  at  last  under 
the  burden  of  natural  honours,  and  mingle 
slowly  In  long  decay  with  the  soil  In  which 
they  were  rooted.  But  men  come  and  destroy 
them,  as  barbarians  In  the  pathetic,  silent 
senate-house,  and  nature  lies  wounded  and 
bleeding. 

I  came  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Smith 
River  again  and  was  ferried  over,  and  was 
asked  no  fee.  I  was  astonished  at  the  lack 
of  greed,  and  the  natural  sweet  kindliness 
of  the  man.  a  Charon  fair  and  young,  which 
are  so  rare  !n  all  countries,  and  alas!  much 
too  rare  In  America.  I  thanked  him  courte- 
ously, and  he  bowed  and  wished  me  well 
most  knlghtllke.  pushing  back  across  the 
stream,  and  I  passed  again  into  the  redwoods, 
climbing  up  through  a  Rweet  tangle  of  thick 
brush  with  the  great  god-trees  rising  from 
it,  and  then  descended  and  came  on  a  flat, 
more  bare,  with  willow  and  birch,  and  no 
more  redwoods.  And  I  began  to  hear  a  faint 
roar,  like  a  singing  in  my  ears.  But  it  grew 
and  grew  till  I  recognized  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  the  roar  of  breakers,  the  eternal  ocean 
voice.  It  put  new  life  Into  me;  I  walked 
faster,  though  I  was  faint,  until  I  came  where 
I  could  hear  the  separate  roar  of  separate 
viaves — distinct  thunders.  I  sat  under  a  tree 
by  the  roadside  and  lighted  my  pipe,  and,  to 
save  myself  from  vain  imaginings  of  possible 
things,!  took  my  Virgil  and  again  read  part 
of  the  Sixth  Book.  And  when  I  came  to  the 
middle  I  thought.  "I  am  not  yet  out  of 
.'ivemus,  and  who  knows  If  I  shall  return  to 
the  lucid  stars  and  lucid  earth,  for  there 
is  much  to  be  passed  through  before  my 
time  is  at  hand  " 

When  we  are  talking  about  conserva- 
tion and  the  challenge  of  meeting  the 
outdoor  recreation  demands  of  a  grow- 
ing nation,  one  man  stands  at  the  top 
in  terms  of  accomplishment.  I  doubt  that 
enough  attention  has  ever  been  directed 
to  the  man  and  his  work — the  senior 
.Senator  from  Nevada  [Al,\n  Bible]. 
During  more  than  a  decade  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Alan  Bible  has  clearly  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  leading  conservation 
figure.  Certainly,  his  record  in  the  area 
of  parks  and  recreation  is  unmatched. 

As  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee  and,  before  that,  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Bible  has  been  instrumental  in  passing 
legislation  that  has  added  no  less  than  47 
new  areas  to  the  National  Park  System. 
And  that  record,  I  believe,  is  about  to  be 
greatly  extended  with  the  passage  in  the 
90th  Congress  of  bills  creating  two  new 
landmark  national  parks — the  Redwoods 
National  Park  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day and  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  related  recreation  and  wilder- 
ness areas.  This  is  a  record  unequaled  by 
any  other  Senator  in  his  position  in  the 
history  of  Congress.  I  submit  it  is  a  rec- 
ord that  represents  the  greatest  period 
of  recreation  development  ever  witnessed 
by  our  Nation. 

Senator  Bibles  calm  guiding  hand  was 


largely  responsible  for  solving  the  com- 
plex problems  that  had  thwarted  prog- 
ress on  the  Redwood  National  Park  bill. 
It  was  the  same  effective  capacity  for 
overcoming  obstacles  that  made  his  rec- 
ord of  achievement  possible. 

Under  Senator  Bible's  leadersliip  we 
have  seen  the  long-overdue  resurgence 
of  national  recreation  areas,  national 
seashores,  and  national  lakeshores  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  badly  neglected 
recreation  needs  of  those  in  crowded 
urban  areas.  We  have  seen  two  new  na- 
tional parks — Canyonlands  and  Guada- 
lupe Mountains.  And  we  have  seen  many 
historical  parks  and  national  monuments 
established.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice additions  that  have  been  authorized 
during  Senator  Bible's  chairmanship  of 
the  responsible  subcommittee  up  to  this 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH    CONGRESS 

St.  Thomas  National  Historical  Site. 

Chrlstlonsted  National  Historical  Site. 

Russell  Cave  National  Monument. 

Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

Port  Davis  National  Historical  Site. 

Fort  Smith  National  Historical  Site. 

Plscataway  Park. 

Buck  Island  Reef  National  Monument. 

Port  St.  Marks  National  Historical  Site. 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Monument. 

Hamilton  Grange  National  Monument. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace  National 
Historical  Site. 

Sagamore  HIU  National  Historical  Site. 

Frederick  Douglas  Home  National  Histori- 
cal Site. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore. 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH    CONGRESS 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlverways. 
Port  Bowie  National  Historical  Site. 
Fort  Lamed  National  Historical  Site. 
Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site. 
Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  National  His- 
torical Site. 
Johnstown  Flood  National  Historical  Site. 
John  Mulr  National  Historical  Site. 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore. 
Canyonlands  National  Park. 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve. 

EIGHTY-NINTH    CONGRESS 

AssBteague  Island  National  Seashore. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
.Area. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park. 

Whlskeytown-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Rec- 
reation Area. 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore. 

Chamizal  Treaty  National  Monument. 

Fort  Union  Trading  Post  National  Histori- 
cal Site. 

George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park. 

San  Juan  Island  National  Historical  Park. 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park. 

Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore. 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  .Area. 

Golden  Spike  National  Historical  Site. 

Hubbell  Trading  Poet  National  Historical 
Site. 

Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument. 

Herbert  Hoover  National  Monument. 

Pecos  National  Monument. 

AUbates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Pan- 
handle Pueblo  Culture  National  Monument. 

Ellis  Island  National  Monument. 

Roger  Williams  National  Monument. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  I  spoke  of  the  great  service  the 
Senator  from  Montana  performed  in  the 
discussions  in  committee  which  led  up 
to  this  bill.  The  Senator  is  recognized 
as  a  leader  in  conservation.  On  the 
amendment  now  pending,  the  position 
that  he  has  taken  is  one  of  tremendous 
strength  for  all  o-'  us  who  want  a  na- 
tional redwood  park,  who  recognize  the 
need  for  Senate  action  now.  and  who  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

I  simply  wish  to  repeat,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  feel- 
ings that  I  have  and  that  I  believe  all 
people  interested  in  this  park  have  with 
respect  to  his  high  level  of  statesman- 
ship in  this  controversy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prasident,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  effective 
assistance  of  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana in  connection  with  the  pending 
measure.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
been  active  for  many  years  as  an  advo- 
cate in  promoting  a  redwood  national 
park  bill.  As  I  recall,  his  interest  dates 
back  to  the  days  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  forthright 
analysis  of  the  so-called  purchase  unit 
matter  has  been  stated  as  well  as  anyone 
could  ask  in  defining  the  issues  involved. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Montana  has 
made  our  task  much  easier  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  commend  him  most  highly  for  his  help 
with  respect  to  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  my  chairman. 

If  I  still  have  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  respond  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chairs  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt 
whether  any  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
had  more  to  do  with  opposition  to  land 
exchanges  than  I.  I  go  back  to  the  years 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  when  Representative 
Ellsworth  suggested  that  there  be  an 
omnibus  program  for  land  exchanges 
under  which  whenever  a  sustained  yield 
area  was  taken  for  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
project,  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project, 
or  a  highway  program,  some  of  our  na- 
tional parks  or  our  national  forests 
would  be  exchanged.  I  vehemently  op- 
posed that  proposal,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  it  down. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  aided  in  preventing 
the  addition  of  that  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

But  today  we  have  a  provision  for  a 
land  exchange  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  is  entirely  different  from 
what  we  were  talk  ng  about  back  in  the 
days  when  I  opposed  the  Ellsworth  pro- 
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posal.  I  suggested  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Ellsworth  bill  should 
be  defeated  because  it  was  a  suggestion 
that  we  exchange  trees  for  stumps.  It 
was  such  a  suggestion.  Today,  we  have 
a  better  bill.  The  Government  will  re- 
ceive trees  in  exchange  for  stumps.  The 
land  involved  in  this  exchange  is  being 
logged.  This  area  is  In  private  operation 
at  present.  We  are  saying  that  we  will 
receive  a  magnificent  area  within  the 
coniines  of  the  park  in  exchange  for  an 
area  that  will  be  logged  off,  any^^ay.  The 
Federal  Government  will  get  the  better 
of  the  bargain. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  saving  the 
economy  of  a  small  county  in  northern 
California.  We  will  be  helping  them  to 
have  a  tax  base,  which  is  important,  and 
we  will  save  some  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  not  set  a  prece- 
dent at  all.  Every  day.  Members  of  Con- 
gress receive  requests  for  endorsement 
of  land  exchanges  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  railroads  or  other  private 
owners,  or  between  Government  and 
State  agencies. 

For  example,  many  persons  are  now- 
writing  to  Senator  Mansfield  and  me  in 
support  of  a  proposed  land  exchange  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness  Area.  So 
long  as  it  involves  an  exchange  of  one 
national  forest  area  for  another,  no  one 
complains.  But  if  it  involves  an  exchange 
of  national  forest  land  that  goes  into  the 
Interior  Department,  then  we  have  the 
National  Forest  Service  coming  up  and 
objecting. 

Originally,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior suggested  to  Congress  that  the 
Muir  Woods  be  a  part  of  the  land  ex- 
change in  this  proposal.  The  Mulr 
Woods,  which  is  named  after  a  great 
naturalist.  John  Muir 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  that  a  Cabinet  officer  came  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
recommended  that  the  Muir  Woods  be 
traded  off? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  And  I  made  a 
speech  about  it.  And  when  I  suggested 
that  this  land  exchange  was  not  in  the 
public  interest,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  quoted  that  speech 
against  me. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  To  what  Cabinet 
officer  does  the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  METCALF.  One  of  our  best  Cabi- 
net officers. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Agriculture  or 
Interior? 

Mr.  METCALF.  One  of  our  best — the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary 
Udall.  a  close  friend  of  mine,  the  finest 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  ever 
held  that  position. 

Nevertheless,  he  suggested  that  the 
Mulr  Woods  be  part  of  this  land  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  assume  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  been  In 
the  Muir  Woods,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful spots  in  America. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  said  in  committee 


that  when  I  went  into  the  service,  having 
been  drafted,  and  after  I  was  given  basic 
training,  I  received  a  3-day  pass  and  my 
wife  and  I  went  up  into  the  Mulr  Woods. 
When  I  went  to  Stanford  University,  I 
used  to  go  to  the  Muir  Woods.  I  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  areas  for  spiritual 
satisfaction  that  I  have  ever  been  in. 

I  would  vehemently  oppose  the  aban- 
donment of  those  woods  so  that  loggers 
could  come  in  with  their  chain  saws  and 
destroy  the  area. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  I  went  into  the  Muir  Woods 
with  Roger  Kent,  who,  as  Senators  know, 
was  in  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
President  Truman.  It  was  his  father, 
William  Kent  who  named  the  Muir 
Woods  in  honor  of  that  great  naturalist. 
This  happened  in  the  early  1900"s,  some 
time  before  1910.  This  area  was  set  up 
as  one  of  the  first  conservation  areas  in 
America. 

His  father,  William  Kent,  is  mentioned 
in  the  book  about  California  Progres- 
sives and  the  founding  of  the  Progressive 
movement  in  California,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  election  of  Gifford  Pinchot 
as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  William 
Kent  is  credited  by  many  persons  as 
being  the  person  who  convinced  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  that  the  conservation 
movement  should  be  taken  up.  He  had 
been  a  young  man  in  Chicago.  He  went 
West,  and  was  a  great  reform  leader  in 
California.  He  was  one  of  the  great  con- 
servationists in  America,  and  he  Ls  cred- 
ited with  having  great  Influence  on 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot, 
who  are  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the 
American  conservationists  movement. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  we  had  listened  to 
them  in  those  days  this  bill  would  not  be 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  if  we  had 
listened  to  William  Kent,  Gifford  Pin- 
chot, and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  we  have  not  and 
the  keystone  to  that  whole  park  is  the 
land  exchange.  It  is  not  significant  as 
far  as  conservation  goes  for  it  is  an  ex- 
change which  goes  on  every  day  within 
the  Forest  Service.  There  was  an  ex- 
change praised  a  day  or  so  ago  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northern  Cascades.  It 
is  the  kind  of  exchange  everj'one  can 
justify.  If  it  is  said  to  be  setting  a  prece- 
dent, it  is  a  good  precedent,  and  it  is  the 
kind  of  precedent  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  gets  the  better  of  the  deal. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  who 
sponsored  the  bill,  and  our  chairman, 
who  are  giving  us  an  opportunity  for  a 
significant  national  park  which  includes 
the  big  trees.  I  wish  it  were  a  little  bigger, 
but  that  is  what  happens  in  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  I  should  not  be 
taking  part  in  this  debate  at  all.  I  think 
my  education  is  incomplete  In  that  I  have 
never  been  in  the  proposed  Redwood 
park.  I  have  been  in  Mulr  Woods.  That 
Is  as  near  as  I  got.  If  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia want  the  national  park  there,  I 
would  be  very  much  In  favor  of  its  estab- 
lishment. However,  I  come  from  an  area 
where  I  have  seen  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  national  forest  and  I  cannot  help  but 


feel  that  we  do  not  want  to  start  a  prece- 
dent that  will  spread  to  my  part  of  the 
coimtry;  that  is,  trading  off  sections  of 
the  national  forest  for  other  desirable 
assets, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
make  a  comment  before  I  get  started? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  purchase  unit  that 
this  bill  proposes  to  exchange  is  not  a 
part  of  an  established  national  forest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Possibly  not  in  the 
strictest  sense. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  purchase  unit  was 
purchased  between  1939  and  1945  by  the 
United  States  from  private  owners,  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  some  860,000 
acres  would  be  acquired  from  private 
owners  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
best  way  for  redwood  logging  operations 
to  proceed.  But  that  plan  collapsed.  I 
want  my  friend,  for  whom  I  have  No.  1 
respect  around  here,  as  he  knows,  to 
know  that  this  is  not.  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be  a  part  of  an  established 
national  forest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  the  14.500  acres  are  not  now  and 
never  will  be  a  part  of  the  national  for- 
est? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Are  not  now,  and  never 
has  beerL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  administers  it?  The 
Forest  Service  administers  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  a  further  point  of 
clarification  I  think  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  California  stated  it  well.  It  is 
true  that  the  Forest  Service  considered 
making  a  national  forest.  This  propn.sal 
was  turned  down  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  must  realize, 
as  the  Senator  from  California  pointed 
out,  that  this  was  originally  undertaken 
as  a  very  large  enterprise  which  started 
back  in  1934  during  the  depression  days. 
It  was  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  ac- 
quire this  large  acreage  to  which  the 
Senator  from  California  referred.  They 
failed.  Only  a  very  small  fractional  part 
of  the  objective  was  achieved:  14,567 
acres,  to  be  precise. 

I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  that  we  would  not  be  arguing 
over  this  matter  now  if  this  particular 
acreage  were  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  This  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  good,  old-fashioned, 
Washington.  D.C..  bureaucratic  hassle. 
We  are  dealing  with  assets  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  timber  in  the  purchase 
unit  is  for  logging.  We  are  suggesting 
that  that  purpose  continue  by  permitting 
an  exchange.  We  are  trying  to  create  a 
national  park.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  Just 
a  matter  of  equity  to  make  provisions 
along  the  lines  we  have  provided  for  in 
the  bill. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  If  these  lands 
were  being  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  interior  there  would  not  be  a 
word  said  against  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  has  some  policymaking  abll- 
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Ity  to  see  to  it  that  assets  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  properly  managed  and 
properly  administered. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  point.  This 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  flght  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  began  in  1908. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time.  I  think  the  Congress 
needs  to  step  In,  where  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  to  protect  the  assets  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  allow  the 
two  departments  to  try  to  make  this 
decision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
proceed,  I  think  that  perhaps  my  col- 
leagues, if  they  are  correct,  should  un- 
dertake to  inform  the  American  Forestry 
Association  because  I  had  a  letter  from 
them  several  days  ago  which  stated  as 
follows : 

Mr  Dear  Senatos  Aiken  :  We  are  con- 
cerned about  a  provision  In  the  Redwood 
National  Park  bill.  S.  2515,  to  use  national 
forest  land  in  the  Redwood  Purchase  Unit 
as  payment  In  kind  for  private  lands  desired 
for  park  purposes. 

This  Federal  land  was  acquired  by  the 
Forest  Service  under  the  Weeks  Act  of  March 
1,  1911  for  the  practice  of  multiple  use.  sus- 
tained yield  forestry.  It  Is  being  managed 
efficiently  for  this  purpose.  Trading  this  land 
for  other  land  to  be  used  as  a  park  will 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  national  forests 
are  established. 

The  annual  harvests  of  timber  from  the 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  supports  ten  small 
lumber  companies  and  their  employees.  One- 
quarter  of  the  receipts  from  timber  sales,  a 
substantial  sum.  goes  to  Del  Norte  County 
In  lieu  of  taxes.  This  25  percent  fund  exceeds 
the  amount  of  taxes  received  from  com- 
parable land  in  private  ownership. 

Therefore.  It  Is  clear  that  giving  four 
large  landowners  this  Forest  Service  land  will 
not  benefit  the  local  economy.  It  merely  aids 
four  large  companies  at  the  expense  of  ten 
small  companies. 

Neither  will  such  an  exchange  Improve  the 
tax  base  of  Del  Norte  County. 

Of  even  greater  concern  Is  the  precedent 
to  be  established  by  such  action.  It  will  open 
the  flood  gates  to  demands  by  all  sorts  of 
special  Interests  and  land  grabbers.  Some  of 
these  already  have  appeared. 

Consequently,   we   urge   you    to  delete   all 
references    to    the    Redwood   Purchase   Unit 
from  S.  2515  and  to  preserve  this  tract  for 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  acquired, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  B    Pomeroy, 

Chief  Forester. 

Let  me  also  quote  from  the  individual 
views  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  in  the  committee 
report: 

I  am  In  full  accord  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park.  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  however,  with  the  committee 
amendment  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
national  forest  land  In  the  Northern  Red- 
wood Purchase  Unit  In  exchange  for  lands 
to  be  acquired  as  a  part  of  the  park. 

The  federally  owned  property  in  the 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  was  made 
national  forest  land  by  the  terms  of  the 
Weeks  Act  of  March  1.  1911  (36  Stat.  961), 
under  which  It  was  acquired.  It  has  always 
been  and  siiould  continue  to  be  treated  just 
as  all  other  national  forest. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  bill  is  that  while  the 
national  forest  is  comparatively  small  in 
my  State — about  250.000  acres — I  have 


seen  the  good  in  the  community  and  in 
the  State  which  has  come  from  it. 

I  have  seen  steadily  increasing  values 
not  only  of  forest  land  but  of  the  land 
around  it  which  has  been  developed,  too, 
by  reason  of  proximity  to  the  national 
forest. 

I  have  seen  development  of  recreation 
in  the  national  forest,  particularly  in 
the  skiing  industry  which,  last  year,  it 
was  estimated  to  bring  about  $75  million 
into  my  small  State,  to  the  owners  and 
operators  of  the  skiing  areas — and  prob- 
ably much  more  to  the  people  living 
around  those  areas. 

I  have  seen  the  national  forest  de- 
velop as  a  refuge  for  wildlife — wild  birds, 
mammals,  and  bears  which  have  in- 
creased considerably.  That  might  not  be 
considered  an  asset  in  sheep  coimtry.  but 
with  us  in  Vermont,  the  black  bear  and 
other  wildUfe  have  been  coming  back 
and  have  found  refuge  in  the  national 
forest  which  runs  up  through  the  Green 
Mountains  of  my  State. 

I  have  seen  developments  in  lumber 
operations.  The  income  from  standing 
timber  sold  has  increased  the  income  of 
the  communities  and  of  the  State  ma- 
terially. The  revenue  derived  from  this 
income  is  being  used  to  build  roads  and 
schools. 

Thus,  that  is  the  reason  I  feel  we 
would  be  shortsighted  to  trade  off  any 
part  of  the  national  forest,  because  just 
as  sure  as  anything,  if  this  gets  by  in 
one  State,  they  will  ask  to  do  it  in  other 
States. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  today,  if  a  pro- 
moter could  get  a  part  of  the  national 
forest  which  originally  was  purchased  for 
a  few  dollars  an  acre,  he  could  become 
rather  wealthy  as  a  result  of  such  a  deal. 

Perhaps  I  should  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  because  I  have  not 
visited  the  Redwoods  Park  area  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  know  what  the  national 
foi-est  has  done  in  my  own  State,  and  in 
the  East  generally.  I  do  not  want  to  start 
trading  it  off  for  other  items  regardless 
of  how  valuable  they  might  be. 

Of  course,  it  is  going  to  cost  money  to 
buy  this  park  outright.  The  dollar,  how- 
ever, is  not  going  to  be  very  big  in  the 
future.  Today  we  talk  about  how  many 
pesos  there  are  to  the  dollar — I  believe 
it  Is  12 — and  until  recently  there  were 
2,700  cruzeiros  to  the  dollar.  But  if  in- 
flation keeps  increasing  as  it  is  increasing 
now.  it  will  not  be  ver>-  long  before  we 
will  be  asking  about  how  many  dollars 
there  are  to  the  dollar. 

Thus,  tills  land  will  be  a  good  buy.  I 
would  say.  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  cost  money  now. 

I  want  to  add,  once  more,  that  the  na- 
tional forest  has  been  extremely  helpful 
in  developing  other  communities,  as  well 
as  those  in  my  State,  and  for  that  reason 
I  just  do  not  want  to  make  the  initial 
start  of  trading  off  any  parts  of  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Senator,  I  am  going  to 
urge  the  Senator,  who  is  a  great  con- 
servationist and  a  great  Senator,  not  to 
say  that  this  14,000-acre  parcel  is  part 
of  a  national  forest,  because  it  is  not. 

I  wish  the  Senator  could  see  the  fine 
redwoods  in  northern  California.  I  have 
seen  them.  I  want  those  trees,  which 


stretch  into  the  sky  almost  400  feet, 
some  of  them  centuries  old,  some  of  them 
thousands  of  years  old,  to  be  preserved. 

And  the  path  to  the  presentation  of 
the  bill  has  been  a  tortuous  one. 

There  are  people  who  want  a  park  but 
disagree  on  where  it  should  be. 

There  are  people  who  want  a  park 
but  do  not  want  it  to  be  too  big. 

There  are  people  who  want  a  park  but 
^av  this  one  is  not  as  large  as  it  should 
be. 

There  have  been  all  kinds  of  obstacles, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  placed  in  the 
path  of  this  park  legislation:  but,  here  it 
is.  Here  it  is,  and  it  is  justified. 

I  know  that  my  friend  from  Vermont 
favors  the  acquisition  or  the  setting 
aside  of  recreation  areas  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  future.  I  feel  that  he 
looks  with  favor  on  that  concept,  but  I 
urge  him  not  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  we  are  talking  of  na- 
tional forest  land,  for  I  tell  him  that  that 
Is  not  the  fact. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont just  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kenneth 
Pomeroy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  received  it  about 
10  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  read  what  Mr. 
Pomeroy  had  to  say  in  an  article  entitled 
"Redwoods  and  Parks,"  published  In 
American  Forests  for  May   1965: 

with  less  than  10  percent  of  the  reduced 
area  In  federal  ownership,  and  with  further 
substantial  additions  unlikely,  the  forest 
supervisor  In  charge  of  the  unit  recom- 
mended on  November  1,  1963.  that  the  grosa 
area  of  the  unit  be  decreased  to  the  32.409 
acres  north  of  the  Klamath  River,  and  that 
the  area  be  known  as  the  Redwood  National 
Forest.  This  step  would  leave  931  acres  In 
scattered  tracts  south  of  the  Klamath 
River,  which  could  be  used  as  trading  stock. 
The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  super- 
visors of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  counties 
and  by  the  Simpson  Timber  Company  (the 
largest  private  owner  In  the  unit)  but  Jias 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Nor  has  it  been  since.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  consistently 
and  recently  rejected  the  proposal  to  in- 
clude this  small  and  isolated  tract  in  an 
established  national  forest.  So  I  think 
we  should  not  refer  to  this  unit  as  part 
of  a  national  forest,  and  I  believe  the 
public  interest  is  best  served  by  taking 
this  14.567-acre  parcel,  which  has  been 
used  by  private  companies,  under  con- 
tract, for  logging  operations,  and  use 
that  parcel  to  make  possible  the  acqui- 
sition of  magnificent  trees  for  a  park. 

That  is  the  best  I  can  do.  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  always  does  what  he  thinks 
is  best  for  his  home  State.  I  hope  the 
people  of  California  appreciate  this  and 
will  soundly  express  their  appreciation 
in  November  1968.  But  there  seems  to  be 
a  difference  of  opinion,  and  being  from 
a  national  forest  area,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  follow  their  policies. 

I  have  in  my  hand  another  letter,  just 
handed  me,  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  which  he  expresses  his  op- 
position to  trading  off  these  15,000  acres 
for  part  of  the  cost  of  the  redwood  pre- 
serve. He  said.  "It  would  open  the  flood- 
gates." Right  now  I  do  not  want  to  open 
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the  floodgates  to  trading  off  any  national 
forest  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Geobge  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken  :  You  will  shortly  be 
considering  S.  2515.  a  new  bill  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  actively  supports  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Park. 

However,  this  Department  vigorously  and 
.strongly  objects  to  the  feature  of  S.  2515 
which  would  use  National  Forest  land  as 
trading  stock  to  obtain  land  for  the  Park. 
This  commandeering  of  the  National  Forest 
land  in  the  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  Is  not 
necessary  In  order  for  the  Nation  to  have  a 
Redwood  Park. 

Using  National  Forest  land  for  trading 
stock  in  this  important  case  endangers  land 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  all  over 
the  country.  It  threatens  the  integrity  of 
the  National  Forests,  a  principle  of  long- 
standing. 

It  would  open  the  floodgates.  Right  now. 
and  repeatedly  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
made  demands  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  National  Forest  lands  be  used  to  pay 
for  parks,  or  for  reservoirs,  or  for  highway 
rights-of-way  Any  and  every  Instance  of 
such  a  taking  of  National  Forest  land  makes 
the  later  pressures  that  much  harder  to  re- 
sist. 

This  Is  why  past  actions  of  Congress  have 
resoundingly  rejected  use  of  National  Forest 
land  for  this  kind  of  trade-off. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  not  appropri- 
ating these  National  Forest  lands  to  pay  for 
the  Park: 

1.  Savings  derived  from  trading  off  the  Na- 
tional Forest  land  would  be  a  small  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  Park.  On  an 
acre-for-acre  basis,  the  value  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  land  In  the  Purchase  Unit,  esti- 
mated at  $25  million,  falls  tar  short  of  the 
value  of  the  old-growth  groves  proposed  for 
inclusion  In  the  Park.  This  Is  a  very  small 
sum  to  endanger  a  very  basic  principle  of 
conservation. 

2.  The  four  main  companies  involved  do 
not  need  the  limited  acreage  of  land  that 
could  be  made  available  to  them  in  order  to 
continue  operating  for  a  significant  number 
of  years.  The  company  that  would  experience 
the  greatest  Impact  could  continue  at  its 
present  rate  of  operation  for  15  years  or 
longer. 

3.  A  move  to  make  these  companies  par- 
tially whole  would  be  at  the  cost  of  with- 
drawing supplies  now  used  by  smaller  opera- 
tors who  buy  the  stumpage  that  would  be 
transferred  to  the  four  larger,  stronger  com- 
panies. In  recent  years,  10  operators  in  the 
area  have  used  the  timber  that  this  action 
would  turn  over  to  only  four  large  companies. 
Thus,  a  trade-off  of  land  would  not  create 
any  new  jobs.  It  would  favor  four  large  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  10  smaller  ones. 

A  Redwood  National  Park  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  TTie  USDA  supports  strongly 
that  objective.  But  a  raid  on  the  National 
Forests  and  the  establishment  of  a  dangerous 
precedent  In  violation  of  longstanding,  sound 
conservation  principles  is  neither  necessary 
nor  wise. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OmvnxE  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
had  handed  to  me  a  telegram  from  an- 
other organization,  which  earnestly  ad- 
vocates Increasing  the  size  of  the  area. 

In  fact,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
we  have  people  in  this  country  who  would 


like  to  see  it  kept  just  as  Columbus  and 
Leif  Ericson  and  Governor  Bradford  saw 
it  for  the  first  time,  excepting,  of  course, 
for  the  property  they  own  and  live  on. 
I  am  reminded  of  something  someone, 
whom  my  friend  from  California  knew 
very  well,  said  he  did  not  want  to  own 
all  the  land  in  his  State;  he  just  wanted 
the  land  that  adjoined  his. 

We  have  those  in  this  country  who  are 
so  esthetically  inclined  that  they  would 
not  cut  a  tree  anywhere,  and  we  have 
those  who  are  so  monetarily  Inclined 
that  they  want  to  cut  everything  that 
would  make  a  2-by-4  stud.  Between  them 
we  have  to  choose. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  understands 
that,  as  Members  of  Congress,  we  first 
of  all  have  to  represent  the  areas  from 
which  we  come,  as  well  as  the  National 
Government.  I  believe  I  am  representing 
the  thoughts  of  many  people  in  the  East, 
and  particularly  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try, when  I  say  we  should  not  start  trad- 
ing off  national  forest  areas.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  could  not  pay  cash.  I  mean  pay 
it  over  a  period  of  time.  The  dollar  Is  get- 
ting smaller  every  year.  This  property  is 
not  going  to  depreciate  in  value.  In  fact, 
barring  a  worldwide  catastrophe,  I  can- 
not think  of  any  real  estate  in  the  United 
States  that  is  going  to  depreciate  in 
value.  It  is  going  to  Increase  in  value.  It 
has  been  increasing  tremendously  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
not  much  time  to  lose  in  acquiring  for  the 
public  what  we  will  really  need  for  pub- 
lic recreation  and  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  agree  more  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  serve  on  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion That  is  a  commission,  as  Senators 
know,  which  buys  land  for  conservation 
purposes  from  the  Duck  Stamp  program. 
About  half  the  duties  we  have  are  to  up- 
grade our  parcels  and  estimations,  be- 
cause land  values  continually  increase. 

I  would  like  to  have  everybody  con- 
cerned about  my  position  on  this  bill  go 
back  and  look  Into  the  debate  on  the 
Ellsworth  bill. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Vermont 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  should  buy  rail- 
road rights-of-way  and  highway  rights- 
of-way  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  dams  by  giving 
away  the  national  forests  of  this  country. 
No  one  has  been  more  vehement  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  proposal  than  I.  This  Is  a 
proposal  to  exchange  a  rather  Isolated 
forest  for  a  forest  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  proposed  national  park.  This  is  no 
different  from  what  we  do  every  day  in 
authorizing  the  Forest  Service  to  ex- 
change national  forest  land  for  North- 
ern Pacific  land  to  have  some  boundaries 
taken  care  of. 

Right  now  my  colleague  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  I  are  trying  to  organize  some 
sort  of  land  exchange  so  we  can  have 
some  Northern  Pacific  land  Incorporated 
into  a  primitive  or  wilderness  area  In 
Montana  by  an  exchange  of  national 
forest  land. 

As  I  have  said  msmy  times,  we  cannot 
exchange  stumps  for  trees  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned.  This 
time  we  are  exchanging  trees.  We  are  ex- 
changing a  stump  area,  a  log-dump  area, 
and  we  are  getting  trees  back  In  a  na- 


tional park.  As  long  as  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  read  Into  the  bill 
each  time  the  land  exchange,  then,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  fears  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  realized,  and  that  we  will  try 
to  buy  our  highways  and  our  Corps  of 
Engineers'  projects  by  trading  off  some 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  agree  that  this  bill  provides  an 
exchange  of  national  forest  land.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  sale  of  national 
forest  land  for  dollars.  The  proposal  is  to 
use  the  dollars  to  buy  other  land  for  the 
redwood  park. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  make  our  ap- 
propriations, we  make  them  for  three 
purposes.  The  first  is  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  Government,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  that.  The  next  is  as  an  investment 
for  the  acquisition  of  property,  which 
will  increase  in  value.  The  third  purpose 
for  which  we  appropriate  funds  in  Con- 
gre.ss  is  the  "rathole."  There  has  been  an 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  "rathole" 
i-  the  last  few  years,  but  I  look  upon  the 
purchase  of  national  forest  land  as  an 
investment,  because  I  have  seen  such 
land  return  very  fine  dividends  on  the 
initial  cost. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph! could  not  be  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber today.  He  has  asked  that  I  submit  his 
statement  so  that  his  views  supporting 
S.  2515  will  be  on  record. 

I  appreciate  his  support.  Particularly 
do  I  believe  significant  his  endorsement 
of  the  committee's  desire  that  no  road 
or  bridge  be  built  in  the  scenic  corridor 
of  Redwood  Creek.  Our  desire  is  that 
this  portion  of  the  park  can  be  enjoyed 
in  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  the  undis- 
turbed primitive  forest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Randolph's  statement  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Redwood  Creek  Corridor — Statement  by 
Senator  Randolph 

Mr.  President,  1  commend  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  California  and  his  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  their  exhaustive  study 
of  this  complex  and  controversial  problem  of 
preservation  of  the  magnificent  coast  red- 
woods. Committee  Report  No.  641  stands  as 
an  example  of  their  wisdom  and  diligence.  I 
am  of  course  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  these  incomparable 
trees;  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  desirability 
of  incorporating  a  vestige  of  this  magnifi- 
cence in  our  National  Park  system. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee I  have  a  particular  Interest  In  the 
road  aspects  of  this  legislation  and  the  com- 
mentary on  roads  in  the  Committee  Report. 
As  outlined  in  the  report:  "The  Acquisition 
of  the  lower  Redwood  Creek  drainage  and  a 
scenic  corridor  down  the  creek  will  allow  out- 
doorsmen  to  enjoy  hiking  or  floating  along 
more  than  8  miles  of  the  length  of  Redwood 
Creek." 

The  Committee  Report  goes  on  to  say  that 
"In  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  a  corridor 
southward  along  Redwood  Creek  to  the  tall 
trees  unit  and  beyond,  the  committee  in- 
tends to  preserve  the  scenic  and  natural  val- 
ues now  found  along  the  miles  of  creek  bank 
lined  with  virgin  redwoods.  The  committee 
wishes  to  make  clear  Its  intention  that  no 
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improved  all-weather  road  should  be  built 
in  the  corridor  and  that  no  all-weather  or 
permanent  bridge  spanning  Redwood  Creek 
should  be  built  any  farther  than  2  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  Redwood  Creek  and 
Prairie  Creek.  The  purpose  of  the  committee 
Including  the  lower  Redwood  Creek  water- 
shed and  the  Redwood  Creek  corridor  would 
be  frustrated  by  overdevelopment  and  Inten- 
sive use." 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  their  good  Judgment  In  determin- 
ing that  this  corridor,  which  I  understand  is 
very  precipitous,  should  remain  unmarred 
by  road  and  bridge  construction  and  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  motorized  traffic.  I  as- 
sume the  Commlltpe  intends  that  this  cor- 
ridor is  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  hikers  and 
boaters  who  venture  through  by  trail  and  by 
•,vRter  trips  on  Redwood  Creek. 

The  Idea  of  providing  a  trail  Is  certainly 
desirable,  even  though  It  may  only  be  u.sed 
by  a  small  number  of  people.  Certainly  the 
Idea  of  prohibiting  roads  is  desirable  as  a 
means  of  providing  opportunity  for  those  to 
use  the  trail  and  creek  to  get  away  from 
mechanical  means  of  transportation.  To 
these  ends  I  concur  in  the  Judgment  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  prevent  a  trade  in 
national  forest  lands  as  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Redwood  National  Park. 
Due  to  the  vision  and  foresight  of  the 
early  pioneers  in  conservation  in  every 
State,  this  Nation  has  a  headstart  on 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  preserving 
and  pi'omoting  our  national  resources  in 
the  face  of  a  burgeoning  population. 

I  am  proud  that  North  Carolina  is 
among  the  leaders  in  planning  and  re- 
search in  conservation  I  am  proud  also 
that  she  has  contributed  her  share  of 
those  dedicated  men  who  believe  that 
every  generation  holds  the  land  and  re- 
sources in  trust  for  the  future.  Early  in 
this  century,  some  wise  men  saw  the 
threats  to  our  economy  and  to  our  soci- 
ety of  uncontrolled  erosion,  fires,  de- 
struction of  wildlife,  and  poor  land  use. 
They  foresaw  the  effect  of  vanishing  for- 
ests on  an  increasingly  urban  society. 
And  they  soui;ht  to  ward  off  the  day 
when  man  would  be  unable  to  return  to 
the  beauties  and  comforts  of  nature  for 
his  recreation:  when  he  would  be  unable 
to  till  his  land  because  the  topsoil  was 
lost;  when  he  no  longer  had  pure  water 
to  drink. 

The  national  forest  system,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  systems,  has  played 
a  substantial  role  in  dispelling  this  grim 
threat  to  our  national  well-being.  In 
North  CaroUna  alone  the  national  forest 
lands,  including  purchase  units  and  ex- 
perimental land,  amount  to  1,124,470 
acres. 

These  lands,  managed  under  multiple- 
purpose  plans  help  provide  watershed 
protection,  recreation,  and  wildlife.  In 
jobs  and  products  yield  they  contribute 
to  the  economies  of  the  States  and  coun- 
ties in  which  they  are  located.  In  their 
natural  beauty  they  promote  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  residents  of  those  areas 
and  of  those  who  drive  many  miles  to 
partake  of  their  beauty. 

North  Carolina  has  been  bountifully 
blessed,  I  believe,  above  all  States  In  this 
respect.  The  Charokee,  Croatan,  Nana- 
tahala.  Plsgah,  and  the  Uwharrie  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  the  Nanatahala  and 


Yadkin  purchase  units  are  breathtaking 
testimony  to  this  truth. 

As  our  cities  expand,  as  our  rural  areas 
become  congested,  as  our  Nation  grows, 
these  forest  lands  are  America's  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  I  see  no  compelling 
reason  at  this  point  in  our  history  to 
start  trading  them  off.  Once  the  process 
is  started,  the  movement  will  be  difficult 
to  control.  The  estimated  saving  on  this 
one  project  will  not  be  worth  the  cost  to 
all  our  people. 

In  the  primeval  acreage  of  the  Nana- 
tahala National  Forest  stands  a  me- 
morial to  the  poet.  Joyce  Kilmer,  who 
understood  so  well  what  all  of  us  today 
should  remember.  Men  may  pass  all  sorts 
of  laws,  but  "only  God  can  make  a  tree." 
I  believe  Congress  should  not  grant 
authority  to  trade  redwood  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
for  private  lands;  therefore.  I  support 
the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  great  service  that  has 
been  performed  by  Senators  Kuchel  and 
J.^cKsoN  in  bringing  before  the  full  Sen- 
ate a  bill  to  create  a  Redwoods  National 
Park.  I  know  of  no  conservation  matter 
which  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  magnificent 
redwoods  in  our  country. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  full  Interior  Committee.  I  expressed 
certain  reservation  to  my  fellow  commit- 
tee members  regarding  the  total  cost  of 
the  legislation  which  is  now  before  us. 
I  made  the  point  in  committee  which  met 
with  immediate  approval  of  fellow  com- 
mittee members,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  for  us  to  place  an  un- 
realistic estimate  of  costs  in  the  present 
bill.  To  be  unrealistic  now  with  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  section 
would  only  subject  us  to  possible  em- 
barrassment and  difficulty  in  the  future. 
I  have  been  assured  by  members  of  the 
committee  and  their  staff,  who  are  much 
more  knowledgeable  on  this  question  than 
I  am,  that  the  authorization-for-appro- 
priation  section  in  the  present  bill  is  a 
realistic  figure  and  that  if  redwood  legis- 
lation can  be  speedily  passed  by  both 
Houses  the  total  costs  for  land  acquisition 
will  not  exceed  the  amount  as  stated  in 
the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Interior 
Committee  reported  the  bill,  interested 
persons  have  presented  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view  than  was  taken  by 
the  Interior  Committee  in  its  final  mark- 
up session.  Mr.  Robert  Dehlendorf.  th- 
president  of  Areata  National  Corp.,  has 
spoken  to  myself  and  my  staff  several 
times  concerning  the  evaluation  of  the 
redwood  properties  encompassed  by  S. 
2515.  Mr.  Dehlendorf  has  indicated  that 
cursory  evaluations  of  his  company's 
property  show  that  their  value  exceeds 
the  amounts  authorized  by  the  Interior 
Committee. 

Without  presuming  to  make  my  judg- 
ment on  these  confiicting  points  of  view 
and  reiterating  that  I  have  no  personal 
experience  in  the  question  of  valuation 
which  is  before  us,  I  simply  ask  that  an 
outline  provided  by  the  Areata  National 
Corp.  which  states  their  interpreUtion 
of  the  cost  Implications  of  S.  2515  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  My 
purpose  in  submitting  this  information 


is  only  to  show  that  there  is  not  unanim- 
ity regarding  the  values  in  this  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COST    IMPLICATIONS    OF   S.   2515,    REDWOOD    NATIONAL 

PARK  BILL 

I    TIMBER   AND   LAND   ACQUISITION   COSTS   ARE  HIGHER 

THAN  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ESTIMATES 

|ln  mitlionsl 


AtiMMint 


(a)  Senate  Interior  Committee  estimates  (sec.  6  of 

S.2515) -     J>00 

(b)  Actual  costs  (based  on  actual  timber  inventories 

and  actual  current  timber  market  values  of  4 
companies).  -   '60 

(c)  Actual  costs,  plus  additional  costs  resulting  trom 

cessation  ol  operations  by  Areata  Redwood  Co. 
(includes  timber,  land,  and  physical  facilities  of 

company)  -     . 206 

It  the  purchase  unit  exchange  ol  Forest  Service  lands  is 
stricken  from  the  Senate  bil!.  this  will  force  an  addi- 
tional company,  Rellim  Redwood  Co..  to  e«»s« 
operations:  .       .  ^  „^ 

(d)  The  toUl  cost  of  S.  2515  would  then  increase  to...         Z69 

II.  IMPACT  OF  S.  2515 


Total 
acreage 


Old 
growth 
acreage 
included 
in  total 


(a)  S.2515  will  add:  „  ,„ 

From  redwood  industry ^^  51? 

From  other  private  holdings. . .  S,  310 

Total 32. 9M 

(b)  To  presently  preserved  lands: 

State  redwood  pa  rks ID/,  *se 

Other  Federal  and  State  coast 

redwood  forest  lands 136,000 

Total 243,458 


12,620 
285 


12,905 

59,000 

•(') 
>59.000 


I  Not  available. 
-  Minimum. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  dealing  with  costs  of 
such  magiTitude  it  would  appear  to  me 
to  be  advisable  t-o  set  an  authorization 
ceiling  at  the  latest  possible  time  before 
the  President  affixes  his  signature.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee has  wrestled  with  the  extremely  dif- 
ficult problem  of  escalating  land  values 
for  many  years.  It  would  be  more  real- 
istic to  leave  the  authorization  open 
ended.  The  Government's  experience 
would  confirm  the  soundness  of  such  a 
position. 

With  these  reservations,  I  warmlj'  sup- 
port S.  2515  and  congratulate  once  again 
the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done 
by  its  principal  proponents. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
stating  my  views  in  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  S.  2215,  I  first  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  As  a  member 
of  the  comjnittee  I  appreciate  fully  the 
leadership  they  have  again  shown  In 
steering  this  extremely  complex  and 
controversial  conservation  legislation 
through  the  legislative  process.  I  share 
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the  pride  of  my  colleagues  and  of  all 
Americans  in  our  unique  and  magnificent 
national  park,  system.  I.  too,  believe  a 
redwood  park  will  be  a  very  appropriate 
and  outstanding  addition  to  the  system. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  American  people 
have  this  park;  they  have  strongly  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  it.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  create  a  worthwhile  red- 
wood national  park  while  at  the  same 
time  doing  everything  possible  to  mini- 
mize problems  for  the  local  citizens.  We 
have  a  corollary  problem  of  avoiding 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  especially 
so  in  these  troubled  times. 

The  central  questions  before  us  are 
how  large  a  park  Is  needed  and  what 
specific  lands  must  be  included  to  ade- 
quately represent  the  redwoods  in  the 
national  park  system?  The  administra- 
tion feels  that  a  41,000-acre  park  would 
be  adequate.  The  committee  is  suggest- 
ing 66,000  acres.  Either  size  would  be 
adequate. 

But  size  is  not  so  vexing  a  problem  as 
Is  the  question  over  which  specific  lands 
shall  fall  within  the  park.  The  committee 
report  says: 

The  Committee  believes  that  no  company 
which  has  a  genuine  interest  In  staying  In 
the  redwood  timber  business  wlU  be  obliged 
to  cease  operations  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2515. 

Yet.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  O.  Dehlendorf ,  II,  presi- 
dent of  Areata  National  Corp.,  which  ver>' 
clearly  states  that  the  Areata  Redwood 
Co.  division  of  his  firm  will  be  forced  out 
of  business,  throwing  .--everal  hundred 
men  out  of  work.  Let  me  just  paraphrase 
the  highlights  of  that  letter. 

First,  he  states  that  the  mill  facilities 
of  the  company  would  be  physically  iso- 
lated by  park  boundaries  from  all  timber 
lands  remaining  in  its  ownership. 

He  also  says  that  even  if  it  had  access 
to  remaining  timberlands.  Areata  would 
be  forced  to  employ  vei-y  costly  uphill 
logging  techniques — three  to  four  times 
more  costly  than  at  present.  Economical 
downhill  logging  would  be  prohibited  by 
park  boundaries  established  under  S 
2515. 

Third,  even  if  it  had  access  to  its  re- 
maining timberlands,  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  owned  by  'he  company 
would  force  it  to  operate  its  facilities  at 
only  25  percent  of  capacity. 

Fourth,  under  S.  2515.  Areata  would 
lose  all  of  the  cutover  and  second  growth 
timber  lands  it  requires  to  support  con- 
tinuous, long-term  operations  under 
sound  forest  management  practices. 

Finally,  he  says  that  an  alternative  to 
continuing  operations  at  25  percent  of 
capacity  would  be  to  operate  the  Areata 
facilities  at  100  percent  of  capacity  for 
only  10  years,  and  then  to  cease  opera- 
tions. If  this  course  of  action  were  pur- 
sued, the  impact  on  Arcata's  operations 
would  also  be  severe:  Arcata's  skilled 
employees  would  seek  other  employment 
knowiJag  that  the  company's  'life"  is  lim- 
ited, and  Arcata's  wholesale  distributors 
would  turn  to  competitors  who  could  as- 
sure them  of  continuous,  long-term  sup- 
ply of  lumber  products. 

We  should  all  realize  that  the  land- 
owners will  be  paid  for  their  property. 
But  the  wage  earners  dependent  on  tliis 


industry  that  will  be  cast  adrift  receive 
no  compensation.  Many  have  questioned 
if  adequate  consideration  has  been  given 
to  eliminating  the  13,000-acre  block  in 
the  Lost  Man  Creek  and  Redwood  Creek 
areas,  I  have  been  assured  that  this 
would  permit  the  Areata  Co.  to  continue 
in  business.  This  action,  they  say,  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  thepark  from  the  more 
than  $200  million  estimated  by  the  com- 
panies to  around  $70  million.  This  cost 
could  be  halved  by  exchanging  tlie  north- 
ern redwood  purchase  unit  lands  for 
private  lands  taken  into  the  park.  The 
result  would  be  a  50,000  acre  park,  which 
is  10,000  acres  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration said  was  adequate,  but  at  a  cost 
of  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  authoriza- 
tion in  S.  2515.  Further,  the  very  vexing 
questions — and  potential  high  costs — of 
in  lieu  taxes  and  economic  assistance  for 
local  people  and  communities  would  be 
avoided,  for  as  I  understand  no  com- 
panies would  be  forced  out  of  business 
and  the  impact  of  local  tax  losses  re- 
duced. In  short,  we  would  be  creating  an 
outstanding  redwood  national  park  at  a 
reasonable  cost  without  adding  further 
woes  to  an  area  already  classed  as 
depressed. 

Now  the  question  may  properly  arise: 
Would  not  this  change  take  out  the  so- 
called  tall  trees  area  on  Redwood  Creek, 
which  many  people  have  favored  includ- 
ing in  a  Redwood  National  Park?  Reports 
indicate  that  the  location  of  the  world's 
tallest  trees  at  this  moment  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained.  Just  last  week  in 
Eureka,  Calif.,  Dr.  Randolph  Becking 
announced  that  a  tree  18  feet  taller  than 
the  currently  accepted  record  holder  lies 
outside  the  park  boundaries  proposed  in 
S.  2515.  In  the  interest  of  resolving  this 
unsettled  maiter  of  the  location  of  the 
world's  tallest  trees,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  a  survey  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  determine 
the  location  and  height  of  a  number  of 
coast  redwood  trees  which  might,  in  fact, 
be  the  tallest.  This  study  should  be  under- 
taken before  we  spend  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  this  particular  piece  of  pro- 
posed national  park. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  S.  2515.  I  do  so 
because  I  think  passage  of  this  bill  will 
do  much  to  bring  the  Congress  closer  to 
agreement  on  authorization  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park.  I  trust,  however, 
that  Senator  Murphy's  reservations  and 
my  reservations  to  S.  2515  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Interior  Committee 
when  it  takes  up  the  redwoods  bill  next 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  SHOULD 
APPEAR  BEFORE  COM\UTTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  appeared  before 
the  student  body  of  Indiana  University. 
Last  night,  he  appeared  in  Columbus. 
Ind.  In  both  Instances  he  appeared  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Vietnam. 

On  October  10,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  raised  the  question  as  to  why 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  met  in 
public  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  if  he  has  been  invited  and  does  not 
wish  to  appear,  the  time  for  committee 
insistence  is  long  overdue. 

The  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  appeared  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time  and  gave  a 
record  of  the  requests  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  no 
time  during  1967  has  the  Secretary  of 
State  agreed  or  been  willing  to  appear 
before  the  duly  elected  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  their  representatives  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  discuss 
the  vital  issue  of  Vietnam. 

On  October  24.  I  repeated  the  entire 
question  concerning  the  appearance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  on  October  10  he  had  given  a 
press  conference  in  which  he  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not 
Intend  to  appear  before  the  klieg  lights 
and  answer  questions  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  But  the  Secretary 
of  State  finds  It  appropriate  to  choose 
his  own  forum,  to  set  up  his  own  props, 
to  tiu-n  on  his  own  klieg  lights,  and  to 
make  any  statements  he  wishes,  without 
the  opportunity  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  question  him,  under  our  duly 
elective  processes. 

I  believe  that  every  American  is  in- 
terested in  such  an  appearance.  I  believe 
that  any  parent  or  a  prospective  parent 
whose  child  will  reach  the  iige  of  18 
within  the  next  20  years,  which  is  now 
the  stated  time  it  is  anticirated  that 
this  war  will  last,  will  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  to  say. 

We  use  the  USIA  to  make  statements 
to  the  world  that  we  are  a  democratic 
society.  We  complain  about  the  fact  that 
President  Thieu  and  his  Vice  President, 
Air  Force  General  Ky,  will  not  confront 
the  press  and  will  not  appear  before  the 
American  press.  Yet,  we  see  the  situa- 
tion In  America  In  which  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  who  is  not  an 
elected  oflBcial,  refuses  to  appear  before 
the  elected  ofiQcials  of  his  own  country 
and  refu.ses  to  appear  before  the  body, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution has  the  responsibility  of  advis- 
ing and  consenting  on  the  question  of 
foreign  affairs.  Although  In  other  demo- 
cratic societies  the  Prime  Minister  is 
held  to  account  in  public  session  before 
the  elected  members  of  the  parliament, 
this  process  has  been  Ignored  In  this 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eitjn  Relations  should  Insist  now  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  appear  before 
them  and  answer  in  public  session  the 
questions  which  are  on  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  and  on  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made 
this  statement.  I  should  like  to  have  his 
attention  for  a  moment.  I  completely 
agree  wuth  him. 

I  have  already  expressed  myself  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  a 
member  of  that  committee,  along  the 
same  Unes  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  allowed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  to  get  by 
with  this  flouting  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  we  have  taken  an- 
other long  stride  down  the  road  in  this 
country  toward  government  by  executive 
supremacy.  This  is  a  challenge,  in  my 
judgment,  to  our  constitutional  system 
of  three  coordinate  and  coequal  branch- 
es of  government,  with  each  branch  hav- 
ing a  check  on  the  other  two. 

I  speak  most  respectfully,  but  I  say 
that  in  my  judgment  the  President  of 
the  United  States  owes  It  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  make  clear  to  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  when  a  legislative 
committee  requests  that  the  Secretary 
come  before  that  committee  to  report 
and  to  answer  questions,  he  either 
should  come  or  should  send  in  his 
resignation. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  safe,  in  this 
Republic,  to  permit  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  take  the  position  that  he  can 
thwart  and  flout  and  defy  a  legislative 
committee  of  Congress.  After  all.  we  sit 
here  as  the  checkers,  so  to  speak,  in  be- 
half of  the  people,  exercising  the  check- 
and-balance  system  against  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  knows  ver>' 
well  that  when  he  appears  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  any 
question  is  put  to  him  that  in  his  judg- 
ment should  be  answered  In  executive 
session  because  the  question — unknown 
to  the  questioner,  or  known  to  the  ques- 
tioner— may  Involve  the  security  of  the 
Republic,  all  he  need  to  do  is  say,  "I 
want  to  say  to  the  committee  I'll  be  very 
glad  to  answer  that  question  in  executive 
session,  because  it  involves  certain  mat- 
ters that  I  think  involve  the  security  of 
the  Republic,  and  therefore  we  should 
not  make  that  Information  available  to 
potential  enemies."  This  has  been  done 
time  and  time  again  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic. 

In  my  discussion  of  this  matter  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
asked  that  a  memorandum  be  prepared 
by  the  staff — and  it  will  be  prepared — to 
go  back  to  World  War  II.  In  tl.j  midst 
of  that  war,  the  Secretary  of  State  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  time  and  time  again  to  report, 
through  the  committee,  to  tlie  people  of 
this  country  in  regard  to  the  questions 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  a 
challenge  to  representative  government 
tliat  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  happens  to  be  an  officer  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  find  out  from  the  President 
whether  he  vill  stand  by  and  permit  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  to  flaimt  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  very  basis  of  our  sys- 


tem of  representative  government.  Rep- 
resentative government  does  not  mean 
government  by  executive  supremacy.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  Government  be 
at  the  whim  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
The  American  people  need  to  see  to  it 
that  these  checks  are  maintained  In  their 
own  national  Interest. 

If  any  Senator  in  a  public  hearing 
with  the  SecreUry  of  State  in  any  way 
violates  his  prerogatives,  there  will  be 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. 

But  the  issue  is  simple  as  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned :  whether  or  not  we  have  reached 
the  point  in  this  country  where  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  can,  in  effect,  tell  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  a  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  there  is  a  hot  place 
to  which  it  can  go,  although  he  does  not 
engage  in  those  semantics.  There  is  no 
question  about  what  we  are  being  told 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  my  judgment  he  should  be  either  re- 
quired by  the  President  t^  come  before 
the  legislative  committee  in  a  public 
hearing  to  respcaid  to  the  questions  that 
the  committee  puts  to  htm,  or  we  should 
have  a  new  Secretary  of  State  I  believe 
we  should  have  had  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  a  long  time  ago.  If  that  had  been 
the  case.  In  my  opinion  we  would  not 
be  involved  in  the  way  in  which  we  are 
already  involved. 

All  this  Secretary  of  State  is  doing,  in 
effect,  Is  continuing  the  policies  of  a  John 
Foster  Dulles.  Do  not  forget  he  was  one  of 
the  associates  of  John  Foster  Dulles. 
HLstorj-  will  record  that  what  John  Foster 
Dulles  was  seeking  to  do  was  to  put  us  In 
a  permanent  military  posture  in  Asia. 
That  is  where  this  mass  retaUation  policy 
came  from.  That  Secretary  of  State 
wanted  to  Involve  us  in  the  Indochina 
war. 

With  respect  to  all  of  this  talk  and 
State  Department  propaganda  about 
containing  China,  we  cannot  contain 
China  in  the  sense  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  talking  about,  because  if  you  are 
going  to  contain  China,  according  to  the 
Rusk  theory,  you  are  going  to  contain 
her  militarily. 

I  want  to  warn  the  American  people 
before  it  is  too  late  that  we  camiot  pralice 
Asia  or  set  ourselves  up  as  the  military 
policeman  of  Asia,  for  we  will  Isolate  the 
rest  of  the  world  against  us.  The  rest  of 
the  world  knows  what  It  will  lead  to 
eventually :  war  with  China.  If  she  moves 
against  us  in  Asia  we  will  have  to  have 
the  manpower  to  meet  her  in  Asia,  and 
you  will  not  do  it  with  nuclear  bombing 
because  that  will  not  only  endanger  a 
nuclear  war  but  also  nuclear  bombing  in 
Asia  will  endanger  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  In  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  I  have  pointed  out  on  this 
floor  that  we  had  better  talk  to  the  phys- 
icists and  nuclear  scientists.  If  you  drop 
a  hydrogen  bomb  today  on  Peking,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  not  so  many  hours 
before  that  fallout  hits  the  west  coast, 
and  some  say  It  could  go  all  the  way  to 
the  Middle  Ea.^t,  beyond  Chicago,  with 


the  devastating  loss  of  lives.  That  is  my 
answer  to  the  hydrogen  bomb  boys. 

With  respect  to  these  super-hawks, 
who  think  what  we  should  do.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  morality  or  immorality,  is  to 
bomb  China,  what  are  we  thinking  of? 
What  has  happened  to  us  that  we  have 
developed  this  lack  of  responsibility? 

I  would  think  that,  when  these  hawks 
walk  Into  their  churches  on  Sundays, 
their  church  pews  would  melt  under 
them  because  of  the  course  of  action 
they  are  advocating  with  regard  to  the 
immoral  course  of  action  they  urge  us  to 
follow  In  respect  to  the  crisis  In  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  laying  it  on  the  Une  again  and 
making  perfectly  clear  that  we  have  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  In  support  of 
a  continuation  of  our  system  of  repre- 
sentative government.  You  do  not  have 
this  system  of  representative  government 
If  you  permit  any  Cabinet  officer — and 
he  "is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of— to 
take  thus  position  and  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, "I  will  not  appear  in  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions." He  is  willing  to  appear  before 
press  conferences.  Of  course,  he  is  not 
subject  there  to  the  questioning  of  Sena- 
tors. He  Is  willing  to  appear  where  he 
thinks  he  can  run  the  show. 

He  has  always  been  dealt  with  cour- 
teously, and  he  should  be  dealt  with 
courteously  and  with  propriety  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
hope  my  President  will  make  clear  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  without  further  delay 
that,  when  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  asks  him  to  come  before  It  and 
testify  In  public,  that  is  where  he  will  be. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  eloquent  statement. 

The  whole  question  here  presented 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  question 
of  oversimplification  on  his  part.  He 
wants  to  oversimplify  everj'thing  In  the 
record.  He  has  said  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  detail. 

I  tliink  it  is  obvious  from  Secretarj- 
Rusk's  record  of  the  past,  and  his  recent 
statements  that  he  is  afflicted  with  a  kind 
of  Sinophobia.  It  is  obvious  that  he  Is 
structuring  and  shaping  our  policy  with 
all  its  massive  consequences  In  terms  of 
his  Sinophobia. 

I  grant  that  China  is  a  problem  for 
the  United  States,  but  it  will  take  tlie 
best  and  most  careful  analysis  and  policy 
planning;  not  the  easy  psychological 
warfare  that  he  is  trj'Ing  to  hand  out 
wiien  he  has  his  own  klieg  lights,  and 
yet  refuses  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  a  member. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
transmit  to  the  committee  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  and  to  the  chairman,  the 
urgency  that  the  constitutional  require- 
ments of  the  Secret arj'  of  State,  as  the 
representative  of  the  President,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ReLitlons  should  be  Insisted  upon  forth- 
with. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  alreadj' 
aware  of  the  point  of  view  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  expressed. 
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REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2513)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
discuss  now  the  pending  bill  before  the 
Senate,  the  Redwood  National  Park  bill. 
I  wish  to  express,  as  a  Senator  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  my  very  deep  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  for 
the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to  say 
to  both  of  them  that  I  think  it  will  be- 
come one  of  the  legislative  monuments, 
for  your  record  in  the  Senate  will  remain 
known  in  American  history  for  a  long 
time  to  come  because  this  is  a  sound  con- 
servation program  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  conservation. 

I  rise  only  to  associate  myself  with 
your  objectives,  and  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  all  stood  together  on  sound 
conservation  programs.  I  think  what  you 
are  doing  here  will  be  remembered  by 
future  generations  of  American  boys  and 
girls  as  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
great  cathedral  which  you  propose  by 
this  legislation  to  set  up. 

Therefore.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
think  this  is  long-overdue  legislation 
which  proposes  to  create  a  cathedral  to 
the  Lord  out  of  one  of  His  most  magnifi- 
cent wonders. 

I  regret  that  some  segments  of  the  tim- 
ber industry  oppose  this  vital  bill.  Com- 
ing from  the  State  which  leads  America 
in  the  production  of  forest  products,  po- 
litical discretion  should  dictate  that  I 
oppose  this  bill.  I  would  not  be  true  to 
my  trust  if  I  did  not  support  this  leg- 
islation. It  has  my  full  support  with  one 
exception — the  exchange  provision — 
which  I  shall  discuss  shortly. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long,  but 
because  of  the  Importance  of  the  forest 
products  Industry  and  forestry  in  Ore- 
gon, certain  compelling  facts  of  life  need 
to  be  stated. 

Since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate  I  have 
championed  increased  expenditures  for 
access  roads,  stepped  up  reforestation 
and  timber  stand  improvement,  tree 
genetic  research,  forest  Insect  and  disease 
control  actions,  forest  fire  control,  re- 
search and  practical  applications  of 
aerial  and  helicopter  logging,  plus  efforts 
to  expand  forest  products  research  as  an 
aid  to  Increased  forest  utilization. 

The  forest  has  great  commercial  util- 
ity and  we  have  an  obligation  to  go  into 
the  forest  on  a  sane  and  scientific  basis 
to  extract  its  crop  of  wood.  I  am  proud 
of  my  constant  support  for  sound  com- 
mercial use  of  the  forest  resource. 

But  the  forest  has  uses  and  values 
other  than  timber.  Therefore,  I  have 
urged  and  supported  activities  to  protect 
the  clear  water  the  forests  nurture  and 
yield,  the  wildlife  and  fish  they  produce, 
and  the  great  recreation,  wilderness  and 
esthetic  values  our  forests  possess. 

Foresters — and  It  Is  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice that  has  led.  starting  with  Olfford 
Plnchot — foresters  have  devised  two 
great  concepts  of  conservation  manage- 
ment— multiple  use  and  sustained  srleld. 
Fifty  years  ago  and  even  less,  commercial 


timber  men  opposed  these  concepts.  To- 
day, more  and  more  timber  companies 
embrace  them. 

Our  great  public  forests — the  national 
forests  and  the  other  public  forests  such 
as  the  Interior  Department's  O.  &  C. 
lands  in  Oregon,  have  long  been  under 
sustained  yield  and  multiple  use. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  have 
urged  stepping  up  the  public  forest's  al- 
lowable cuts  beyond  the  sustained  yield 
presently  obtainable  at  current  levels 
of  knowledge. 

I  think  it  is  time,  however,  that  we  in 
the  Congress  who  have  established  under 
law  in  our  national  forests  these  proven 
policies  of  sustained  yield  and  multiple 
use,  recognize  what  we  have  really  li- 
censed. We  have  licensed  a  poUcy  of 
perpetual  yield  but  this  does  not  mean, 
in  my  Stale  of  Oregon  for  example,  re- 
placing the  giant  400-year-old  Douglas- 
fir  that  is  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter  and  over 
200  feet  tall  with  a  tree  of  like  size.  No 
indeed — we  are  replacing  these  trees  with 
young,  fast-growing  forests  that  will  be 
har\ested  when  the  tree  is  70  to  90  years 
old  and  maybe  20  Inches  in  diameter. 

The  significance  of  tills  fact  is  that  we 
are  going  to  preserve — and  I  use  that 
word  advisedly — we  are  going  to  preserve 
the  forest  primeval,  nature's  forest — 
God's  forest — only  through  the  concept 
of  publicly  supported  multiple  use  in  the 
public's  national  forests  or  in  our  na- 
tional parks. 

It  simply  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
commercial  timber  companies  can  apply 
the  concept  of  sustained  yield  on  an 
economic  basis  to  grow  and  maintain  a 
400-year-old  Douglas-fir  or  an  800-year 
or  1.000-year-old  redwood. 

It  is  being  done  In  the  national  forests 
only  under  the  concept  of  multiple  use — 
by  setting  land  aside  in  wilderness,  in 
natural  areas,  in  research  plots,  or  in 
scenic  strips  where  these  great  old  trees 
are  kept  under  careful  supervision. 

With  the  public  forests  committed  to 
sustained  yield  under  shorter  harvest 
cycles,  any  careful  examination  of  the 
commercial  private  forests  that  are  also 
under  sustained  yield  will  show  that  they 
to  are  on  this  same  shorter  commercial 
harvest  basis. 

I  have  been  deluged  with  pronounce- 
ments that  the  private  redwood  forests 
are  managed  on  the  sustained  yield 
principle,  and  perhaps  they  are,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  who  supports  sus- 
tained yield  for  public  and  private  com- 
mercial forests  knows  just  what  it  is. 

Redwoods  extend  from  a  small  volume 
in  Curry  County.  Oreg.,  along  the  Pacific 
coast  to  Just  south  of  San  Francisco.  In 
a  century  they  have  been  logged  so  ex- 
tensively that  they  are  threatened  with 
extinction  not  as  a  species  but  as  na- 
tural examples  in  their  ecological  com- 
munity of  one  of  the  Lord's  great  gifts  to 
man — the  giant  redwood  forest. 

For  my  part.  I  do  not  want  to  see  these 
magnificent  redwood  trees  cut  for  patio 
furniture. 

The  giant  redwoods  we  preserve  now 
are  the  only  ones  that  will  be  preserved. 
E^'en  if  the  entire  redwood  Industry  goes 
on  a  sustained  yield  program,  and  It  is 
not.  It  will  not  be  growing  these  legend- 


ary   giants    that    our    generation    has 
inherited. 

The  case  for  this  bill  is  overwhelming. 
We  have  so  few  tracts  of  primeval  red- 
woods left.  Its  passage  will  in  no  real  sub- 
stantial way  diminish  the  availability  of 
prime  timber-growing  forest  land  which 
can  be  made  to  produce  crop  after  crop 
of  useful  wood  in  70-  to  90-year  cycles. 

We  do  not  have  to  gut  the  redwood 
forest,  to  bespoil  the  redwood  forest  land 
in  California,  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate limiber  supply  for  the  future. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  has 
produced  a  bill  with  a  reasonable  acreaee 
of  prime  old  growth  redwoods  in  a  setting 
that  will  assure  that  both  their  esthetic 
and  scientific  values  will  be  presen'ed  for 
ever>-  generation  that  will  follow.  The 
committee  has  made  a  reasonable  com- 
promise of  the  commercial  Interest,  the 
profit  motive,  and  the  public  interest. 

ONE  AMENDMENT  NEEDED 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], which  would  strike  out  on  lines 
19  through  21  on  page  3  the  words:  •'or 
any  federally  owned  property  he  may 
designate  within  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit  in  Del  Norte  County,  Cali- 
fornia." 

For  my  part.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
bill  had  no  timberland  exchange  op- 
portunities whatsoever  in  it.  Exchanges 
of  public  timberland  now  under  sus- 
tained yield  management  on  lands  under 
the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior's  jurisdic- 
tion are  not  planned  If  policy  enuncia- 
tions made  earlier  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  remain. 

Let  me  digress  here  to  say — which  I 
shall  point  out  m  greater  detail  later- 
thai  we  have  had  eery  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
against  land  exchanges,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  been  on  record 
against  land  exchanges  in  this  area.  I 
assume  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  do  not  speak 
without  administration  approval.  In  coc- 
sidering  this  bill,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  make  the  mistake  of  underwriting 
land  exchanges.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  dlCRcult,  one  of  the  hardest,  and 
one  of  the  toughest  issues  which  has  con- 
fronted us  for  years  in  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

I  have  been  criticized  in  my  State,  from 
lime  to  time,  because  I  have  stood  ada- 
mantly against  land  exchanges,  at  least 
the  kind  of  land  exchanges  which  have 
been  proposed  to  date.  I  am  very  war>',  let 
me  say,  of  the  land  exchange  provision 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  on  page  3 
of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  that  when  the 
Anderson  amendment  comes  before  the 
Senate  to  strike  the  land  exchange  pro- 
vision from  the  bill.  It  will  receive  a  sub- 
stantial majority  vote  in  the  Senate. 

But  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  Anderson 
amendment  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  Inference,  will  have  had 
weakened  his  policy  of  nonexchange 
in  the  sustained  yield  managed  BLM 
forest  lands  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
In  California,  according  to  "Public  Land 
Statistics,"  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  465,000  acres  of  commercial 


forest  land  with  a  standing  volume  of 
6.6  billion  board  feet  of  timber  and  an 
annual  producing  capacity  of  66  million 
board  feet  of  timber. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  research  in  the 
preparation  of  this  speech,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  that  sets  forth  the  public 
domain  forest  land  In  California  in  com- 
parison with  the  public  domain  forest 
land  In  other  States. 

The  major  States  are:  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Minnesota. 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon- 
eastern,  Utah,  Washington.  Wyoming, 
Oregon-western.  The  Oregon-western  in- 
cludes O.  &  C.  land,  Coos  Bay,  wagon- 
road  lands,  and  public  domain  lands.  The 
source  of  my  material  Is  public  lands, 
USDI,  BLM  statistics. 

The  tables  estimate  the  area  of  pro- 
duction capacity  of  forest  woodland  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byro 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


State 


Acres 


Alaska 40.000.000 

California 465,104 

Colorado..:,.. 603.530 

Idaho 301.883 

Minnesota 30.523 

Montana 648,000 

Nevada...        50,000 

New  Mexico.  ._ 76,748 

Oregon  (eastern) 153,140 

Ulah 634,500 

Washington 103,930 

Wyoming 429.990 

Oregon  (western)  ' 2,176,538 


Standing 

Annual 

volume 

producing 

(thousand 

capacity 

board 

(thousand 

teet) 

iMard 

leetj 

180.000,000 

1,500,000 

6. 620. 940 

66,000 

2.097.000 

14.850 

2.349,385 

40.966 

61.064 

1,221 

1,159.000 

23.900 

250,000 

2.500 

218,732 

2,3D2 

623.371 

10.363 

1,900,000 

6.000 

687,000 

6.600 

1.125,000 

22,700 

54,953,770 

1,127,000 

<  Includes  0.  &  C.  lands.  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  lands,  and 
public  domain  lands. 

Source:  Public  land  sUtistics.  USDI..  BLM,  table  65,  •'Esti- 
mated Area  and  Producing  Capacity  ol  Foiest  and  Woodlands 
Administered  by  Bureau  ol  Land  Management." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
point  out,  and  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  statistics  interesting,  that  al- 
though California  has  465.102  acres  of 
public  domain  in  forest  land,  Alaska  has 
40  million  forest  acres. 

Colorado  603.530. 

Idaho  301,883. 

Montana,  648.000  acres. 

Oregon,  eastern — just  the  eastern  part 
of  my  State — has  153,140  forested  acres. 
The  western  part  of  my  State  has  2,176,- 
538  forest  acres,  both  O.  &  C.  and  public 
domain. 

I  think  52  percent  of  my  State  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  which  gives 
the  Senate,  I  hope,  some  conception  of 
how  important  the  handling  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  my  State. 

Utah  has  632,500  forested  public  do- 
main acres. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  103,930 
forested  public  domain  acres. 

Wyoming  has  429,990  acres. 

So  let  the  record  show  that  the  statis- 
tics In   relation  to  the  public  domain 


forest  lands  are  Important  not  only  to 
California,  with  its  465,102  acres,  but 
to  every  other  State.  That  is  why  I  think 
we  need  to  consider  very  carefully  and 
review  very  carefully  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  to  see  that  we  do  not  establish 
a  precedent  by  authorizing  a  type  of  land 
exchange  that,  in  my  judgment,  will 
prove  to  be  a  great  detriment  to  the 
maintenance  and  futLU-e  of  a  sustained 
yield  program  and  a  detriment  to  main- 
taining in  the  future  a  control  over  the 
forest  lands  of  this  country  by  the  Gov- 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people, 
from  coast  to  coast. 

I  say  this  most  respectfully.  I  say  it 
with  respect  to  the  timberlands  In  my 
State.  The  Federal  timberlands  in  my 
State  are  now  owned  by  the  people  of 
my  State.  We  happen  to  have  a  special 
responsibility  of  trusteeship  in  relation 
to  them,  but  those  lands  are  owned  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  people  in 
Maine  as  well  as  the  people  in  Oregon. 
That  is  true  of  California.  That  is  true  of 
the  redwoods.  In  fact,  may  I  say  that  if 
one  accepts  the  basic  premise  of  my 
whole  record  of  my  years  here  in  the 
Senate  vls-a-vis  this  matter  of  protect- 
ing our  natural  resources.  I  repeat  It 
again  today,  each  generation  is  but  the 
trustee  of  God's  gift  of  these  natural  re- 
sources to  our  country.  We  have  no  right 
to  despoil  them,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
lake  the  attitude  that  we  own  them  in  fee 
simple  title  in  the  sense  that  we  can  do 
anything  we  want  to  do  with  them. 

I  believe  we  labor  under  a  mandate  of 
future  generations  for  himdreds  of  years 
to  come  and  that  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
obligation  to  that  mandate  or  that 
trusteeship,  then  we  will  not  follow  a 
course  of  action  that  will  permit  the 
gutting  of  these  redwoods,  despoiling 
them  by  cutting  them  down  for  profit 
dollars. 

I  hope  there  are  things  more  valuable 
than  dollars.  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
redwoods  are  much,  much  more  valuable 
to  future  generations  than  any  profit 
that  powerful  limiber  companies  want  to 
make  now,  as  they  have  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Senate  either  in  opposition 
to  the  Jackson -Kuchel  bill,  or  in  a  pro- 
posal to  modify  the  Jackson-Kuchel  bill 
so  that  irreparable  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  trusteeship  concept  for  which  I 
have  argued  so  many  years  in  the  Senate. 

As  I  tmderstand  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  classifi- 
cation and  multiple  use  legislation  ap- 
plicable to  the  public  domain,  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1964,  the  Secretary  may 
not  proceed  to  dispose  of  public  land  un- 
less it  is  classified;  after  a  proper  public 
hearing  is  held;  due  regard  is  given  to 
valid  public  views,  and  positive  findings 
are  made. 

If  I  am  incorrect  as  to  the  policy  set 
forth  by  Congress  and  the  policy  of  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Interior,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  legislative  history  ought  to  be 
made  now  that  the  language  in  the  first 
part  of  this  sentence  does  not  diminish 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior  to  retain  In  public  ownership 
timberland  under  sustained  yield  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  forget  what 
would  happen  under  a  land  exchange 


program  if  you  did  not  watch  all  the 
time.  As  we  provide  for  a  land  exchange 
program,  the  land  that  is  taken  in  by 
the  private  company  is  taken  out  of  sus- 
tained yield.  Do  not  forget,  the  public 
domain  now  is  imder  sustained  yield. 
Mr.  President,  you  should  be  surprised 
by  how  many  requests  I  get  each  year 
from  luml>er  groups  In  my  State  trying 
to  get  me  to  go  along  either  with  a  sale 
of  public  land  or  the  exchange  of  private 
land  for  public  land.  Always,  the  land 
they  want  to  exchange  has  been  depleted. 
They  want  to  get  the  timber  land,  for 
which,  if  the  exchange  were  allowed, 
they  would  exchange  a  lot  of  cut-over 
land  for  a  much  smaller  acreage  of  tim- 
ber land.  But  what  they  are  seeking  is  to 
get  that  timber  land  out  from  imder  sus- 
tained yield  and  make  their  profit  kill- 
ing now,  mow  it  down,  leave  the  hillside 
scarred,  and  increase  our  problems  with 
respect  to  protection  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, create  problems  of  erosion,  and 
create  problems  of  floods  as  a  result  of 
the  removal  of  the  trees  so  essential  to 
holding  back  the  water  that  is  necessary 
in  a  river  basin. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  old,  old 
stoi-y.  It  involves  exactly  the  same  far- 
seeing  purposes  of  Gilford  Pinchot,  who 
was  really  the  founding  father  of  the 
whole  development  of  the  type  of  con- 
servation I  am  pleading  for  once  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
That  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  important 
that  the  Anderson  amendment  be 
adopted  in  opix)sition  to  the  land-ex- 
change provision  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
been  arguing  against  for  the  last  few 
minutes. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
prefer  that  we  make  it  clear  by  adding 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  pro- 
\1slon  language  which  clearly  indicates 
that  the  exchange  must  be  in  the  broad 
public  interest.  That  has  been  our  pohcy 
up  to  now.  It  is  one  of  the  criteria,  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  elirrunated  from  the 
language  of  the  bill  by  design.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  too  well.  I  am  only  point- 
ing out  that  the  language  I  shall  suggest 
eventually  by  way  of  an  amendment — 
not  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  am 
serving  notice  now — should  meet  the 
broad  public  interest  criterion  which  is 
written  into  the  Anderson  amendment. 
Turning  to  the  language  on  page  3, 
lines  19  through  21.  and  line  25  on  page 
3  through  line  3  on  page  4,  I  would  like 
to  remind  Senators  that  a  controversy 
arose  in  my  State  in  1965  over  the  very 
idea  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's possibly  entertaining  an  ex- 
change on  some  sustained  yield  public 
domain  timberland  in  Oregon  to  aid  in 
the  creation  of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  in  California. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  side  issues  and 
charges  that  were  dlssemmated  in  my 
State.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his 
subordinates  were  even  exploring  the 
possibility  of  considering  a  change  au- 
thorized by  the  Point  Reyes  law  was  suf- 
ficient to  create  a  controversy'  in  Oregon. 
The  imderlying  issue  was  that  those 
Oregon  public  domain  lands  were  and 
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are  under  sustained-yield  forest  manage- 
ment This  policy  has  the  support  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  lumber  industry,  the 
men  and  women  on  every  Main  Street  in 
Oregon,  and  the  children  in  the  schools 
of  my  State  as  they  study  conservation 
policy. 

If  these  lands  were  traded  at  fair  value 
in  aid  of  creating  a  park,  they  would  no 
longer  be  under  sustained-yield  man- 
agement. The  timber  could  be  cut  off 
and  the  land  not  restored  to  sustained- 
yield  productivity.  So  no  matter  what 
the  purpose,  the  people  of  my  State  want 
these  public  forest  lands  kept  under 
sustalned-yleld  management.  The  mills 
and  communities  that  have  grown  to  de- 
pend on  these  great  public  domain  and 
O.  It  C.  and  national  forest  lands  want 
the  land  well  managed  and  the  timber 
placed  on  the  market  for  bidding  under 
good  forestry  practices  and  under  sound 
sustained  yield  principles.  They  have 
seen  the  private  forests  cut  over  and  cut 
out.  They  know  many  private  forest  hold- 
ings sporting  the  Tree  Farm  sign  are 
still  under  a  liquidation  cutting.  They 
want  the  public  forests  to  be  a  never- 
ending  reservoir  of  wood  flowing  to  the 
mills  under  sustained  yield.  Even  more, 
they  want  the  multiple  benefits  the  sound 
conservation  policies  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
have  produced. 

The  committee  report  has  done  Its  best 
to  argue  that  these  14.567  national  for- 
est acres  In  California  are  different  and 
do  not  amount  to  much,  and  thus  trading 
them  to  these  companies  Is  of  small 
moment. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  committee  report 
does  not  make  Its  case  when  compared 
with  the  positions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Turning  specifically  to  the  northern 
redwood  purchase  unit,  these  national 
forest  lands  are  capable  of  producing  20 
million  board  feet  annually — forever.  In 
the  past  few  years,  over  10  separate 
sales  were  made  to  local  lumbermen,  and 
more  than  30  timber  operators  bid  on 
this  timber. 

If  this  timber  Is  bartered  away  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  3'b^.  val- 
uable public  timber  resources — belong- 
ing to  all  Americans — will  be  granted  to 
a  privileged  few.  This  proposal  will  not 
create  new  Jobs.  While  the  privileged 
operators  keep  their  men  at  work,  other 
local  operators  will  lose  their  long  ac- 
customed opportunity  to  bid  on  this  tim- 
ber, and  the  jobs  it  now  supports.  The 
end  result,  allowable  cut  from  the  na- 
tional forests  will  be  down  20  million 
feet. 

Also.  Del  Norte  County  will  lose  an  im- 
portant source  of  Income,  which  has  pro- 
duced an  annual  average  of  $150,000  to 
$200,000  In  recent  years  for  local  govern- 
ment use. 

And  what  worries  me  most  is  that  this 
"payment-in-klnd"  would  be  an  open 
invitation  to  those  who  would  carve  up 
our  national  forests  and  other  Federal 
forests  piece  by  piece  for  the  sake  of 
commercial  exploitation. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  favor 
the  Redwood  National  Park.  The  demand 
for  recreation  lands  is  growing  more  and 


more  Intense  each  year.  New  public  rec- 
reation areas  are  going  to  be  created  to 
meet  this  demand.  If  we  authorize  ex- 
change of  the  redwood  purchase  unit  in 
aid  of  the  redwood  park,  we  expose  all 
our  public  forests  to  grave  danger  as 
each  new  special  Federal  area  is  con- 
sidered if  it  uses  private  land. 

The  trouble  Is,  the  demand  for  all  the 
resources  on  the  Federal  force  Is  Increas- 
ing apace  with  recreation  demand.  The 
price  we  pay  for  a  payment-in-kind  Is 
an  Inability  to  meet  these  increasing 
multiple-use  demands.  The  national  for- 
ests are  multiple-use  lands.  Trading  off 
the  timberland  of  the  northern  redwood 
purchase  unit  Is  trading  off  watershed, 
wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation  land  for 
a  limited  and  special  purpose — timber 
production. 

In  my  judgment  failure  to  adopt  the 
Anderson  amendment  will  provoke  con- 
troversy that  will  attend  every  step  of  a 
proposed  exchange.  Demands  will  be 
made  that  the  terms  of  appraisal  be  ex- 
amined minutely.  Protesting  operators 
will  show  that  they  would  provide  just 
as  many  jobs,  pay  full  value  for  the  tim- 
ber which  would  be  cut  under  sustained 
jield:  that  the  payments  to  the  counties 
from  this  14,567  acres  of  national  for- 
ests will  be  beneficial. 

First,  on  lines  19  through  21  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  deprived  of  any 
decision  regarding  the  value  or  public 
Interest  aspect  of  exchanging  these  na- 
tional forests  land  because  the  authority 
of  the  bill  turns  these  lands  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  their  dis- 
posal through  exchange.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  dispose  of  all  or  a 
part  of  these  14.567  acres  and  thus  as 
soon  as  an  exchange  application  is  filed 
on  the  lands,  all  new  timber  sales  must 
be  stopped  while  the  exchange  Is  decided. 

Even  worse  is  the  sentence  starting  on 
line  25  of  page  3  through  line  3.  page  4 
which  reads: 

Through  the  exercise  of  his  (the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's)  exchange  authority, 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  possible, 
minimize  economic  dislocation  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  grantor's  commercial  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  language 
sets  new  and  untested  standards  for  an 
exchange.  Heretofore,  on  national  forest 
exchanges  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  had  to  make  a  finding  that  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Government  lands  and  acquir- 
ing of  the  private  lands  was  In  the  public 
Interest.  There,  the  public  comes  In  for 
protection.  This  language  junks  these 
concepts,  and  introduces  a  new  and  I 
think  very  poor  standard,  directing  the 
Secretary  to  be  guided  by  minimizing 
"economic  dislocations  and  disruption  of 
the  grantor's  commercial  operation." 

No  mention  Is  made  of  the  economic 
dislocation  and  disruption  that  will  oc- 
cur to  those  firms.  Including  small  opera- 
tors, now  dependent  on  the  national  for- 
est timber  harvested  from  these  14,567 
acres 

As  my  fellow  Senators  know,  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  these 
small  operators  over  the  years.  Little 
town  after  little  town  in  my  State  Is  de- 
pendent for  Its  economic  sustenance  upon 
a  small  lumbermlll  that  employs  Its  man- 


power. Those  small  mills  are  constantly 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  being 
outbid  by  the  lumber  giants. 

So.  some  years  ago,  the  Morse-Murray 
set-aside  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  It 
has  been  used  rather  extensively  in  the 
State  of  Washington  until  recently. 

Unfortunately,  the  regional  officials  of 
the  Forest  Service  had  not  warmed  up  to 
it  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Now  there  Is 
great  Interest  In  it.  In  fact,  the  Forest 
Service,  In  recent  weeks,  has  made  clear 
that  In  one  section  of  my  State,  they  are 
going  to  set  aside  certain  tracts,  limited 
to  the  bidding  of  small  mill  operators. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  all  embedded  In 
the  general  overall  forest  problem  to 
which  we  ought  to  give  some  thought  in 
the  debate  on  this  bill.  I  think  It  Is  very 
important  that  we  keep  In  mind  that 
In  California,  there  are  some  small  mill 
operators  who  are  going  to  lose  out,  as 
far  as  their  protection  under  a  sustained 
yield  program  Is  concerned,  if  we  provide 
for  a  land  exchange  with  the  different 
type  of  criteria  that.  In  my  Judgment,  is 
Involved  in  the  language  that  is  used  In 
this  bill. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  Is  that,  not  as  one 
of  Its  Indirect  results  but  as  one  of  its 
direct  results.  It  will  give  the  small  mill 
operators  In  that  area  of  California  a 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Most  alarming  Is  the  sentence  starting 
on  line  25  of  page  3  through  line  3.  page  4 
which  reads: 

Through  the  exercise  of  his  ( the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's)  exchange  authority,  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  mini- 
mize economic  dislocation  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  grantor's  commercial  operation 

This  language  sets  new  and  untested 
standards  for  an  exchange.  Heretofore 
on  national  forest  exchanges  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  had  to  make  a 
finding  that  the  granting  of  the  Govern- 
ment lands  and  acquiring  of  the  private 
lands  was  in  the  public  Interest.  This 
language  junks  these  concepts  and  in- 
troduces a  new  and  very  poor  standard 
directing  the  Secretary  to  be  guided  by 
minimizing  "economic  dislocations  and 
disruption  of  the  grantors  commercial 
operation." 

No  mention  Is  made  of  the  economic 
dislocation  and  disruption  that  will  occur 
to  those  firms,  including  small  operators, 
now  dependent  on  the  national  forest 
timber  harvested  from  these  14,567  acres 

This  language  puts  a  shotgun  to  the 
head  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  an  exchange  guided  by  the  needs 
of  the  party  acquiring  the  land.  There 
is  not  one  word  about  the  public  Interest 
as  a  criterion. 

If  one  examines  the  National  Forest 
Exchange  Act  <  16  US.C.  485)  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  exchanee 
authority  (43  U.S.C.  315g).  he  will  see 
each  starts  out  "When  the  public  inter- 
est will  be  benefited." 

This  Is  too  precious  a  provision  to  be 
set  aside.  The  provisions  in  the  bill  in 
effect  classify  the  national  forest  land  for 
disposal.  In  the  proces.';  they  reach  out 
and  abrogate  the  policy  povpming  other 
BLM  forest  lands  managed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  California  that 
may  be  sought  for  exchange  under  the 
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redwood  bill  by  setting  up  these  new 
criteria.  The  language  is  so  inclusive 
that  in  any  exchange  Involving  either 
forested  or  nonforested  BLM  land  or 
any  part  of  the  14,567  Forest  Service 
acres,  the  proponent  of  any  exchange  can 
argue  that  the  Secretary  must  be  guided 
by  the  concept  of  minimizing  the 
grantor's  economic  dislocation  and  dis- 
ruption of  his  commercial  operation. 

So  this  Is  not  restricted  language  with 
a  limited  Impact.  It  sets  a  new  and  a  very 
poor  standard  upon  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  be  directed  to  pre- 
side over  the  liquidation  of  14.567  acres 
of  sustained-yield  national  forest  which 
was  purchased  with  taxpayers'  money. 
Even  more,  it  reaches  out  to  affect  the 
equally  valuable  public  domain  land  that 
became  subject  to  exchange  under  the 
redwood  bill. 

In  my  view  this  is  a  provision  which 
will  be  used  in  more  than  this  single 
case.  Even  if  it  were  used  only  once,  it 
is  so  disastrous  in  its  dimensions  that  it 
ought  to  be  rejected  on  those  grounds 
alone. 

In  every  State  where  our  priceless  na- 
tional forests  or  public  lands  are  located. 
It  will  bring  forth  requests  for  excep- 
tional treatment  adverse  to  the  public's 
interest  and  welfare. 

I  think  a  bad  precedent  is  being  cre- 
ated by  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  escape  this  precedent  once  we 
liave  set  it  up.  What  we  should  be  do- 
ing Is  discouraging  land  exchange  and 
not  setting  up  a  precedent  that  will  be 
looked  up  as  a  breakthrough  and  en- 
couragement of  land  exchange. 

When  the  wild  rivers  bill  was  before 
the  Senate  on  Its  first  trip,  I  strove  to 
eliminate  all  exchange.  The  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1  did  not  agree  fully  with  my 
proposal,  but  I  did  have  his  support  for 
eliminating  exchanges  on  the  O.  &  C. 
lands  in  Oregon.  I  also  had  his  support 
for  the  sustained  yield  In  the  public  lands 
because  In  that  bill  there  was  still  the 
regular  classification  concept  for  public 
lands  which  carried  with  It  the  Secre- 
tarj's  responsibility  to  find  that  the  pro- 
posal, If  It  applied  to  public  lands,  was 
in  the  public  Interest,  And  likewise  the 
national  forest  exchanges  authorized 
therein  had  the  regular  public  Interest 
tests.  In  addition,  under  the  wild  rivers 
bill  the  exchanges  were  optional  and  not 
directed  toward  destruction  of  a  national 
forest  unit. 

I  think  it  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
circumscribe  these  exchange  provisions 
in  park  bills.  Actually,  the  first  bill  with 
.such  provisions  was  the  1962  Point  Reyes 
Act.  It  has  been  included  in  .some  other 
new  park  authorizations  but  always  rea- 
sonably well  circumscribed. 

Now  we  see  the  cancer  of  a  bad  Idea 
spreading.  We  are  told  that  this  intru- 
sion into  the  great  national  forest  sys- 
tem is  unique.  Cancer  still  is  considered 
unique,  but  devastating.  I  agree  that  the 
intrusion  Is  unique  and  It  is  disastrous, 
too.  for  by  its  terms  it  sets  standards  so 
adverse  to  the  public  interest  as  to  con- 
stitute a  policy  that  would  have  been  re- 
jected even  In  the  free  and  easy  public 
land  days  of  1849— the  year  California 
became  a  State  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  created. 


I  urge  the  hill  be  at  least  amended  to 
strike  the  appropriate  language  in  lines 
19  through  21  on  page  3.  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  3b  starting  on  page  3 
line  25  through  page  4  Une  3  and  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  exchange  of  BLM  land 
under  sustained  yield  by  adding  this 
clause  In  line  18  after  the  word  "Califor- 
nia" :  "except  property  needed  for  public 
use  and  management." 

In  fact,  I  suspect  the  entire  bill  would 
be  improved  and  much  less  of  a  head- 
ache later  to  the  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia if  all  of  section  Sfb)  were  struck. 

We  ought  not  to  fool  ourselves  for  1 
minute  with  the  dollar  cost  argument 
which  is  advanced  in  favor  of  these  ex- 
changes and  especially  exchanges  to  be 
made  under  the  instructions  this  bill  pro- 
vides. 

You  show  me  a  land  sale  made  at  auc- 
tion or  sealed  bid  and  compare  it  with  a 
negotiated  sale  and  I  will  show  you  tax- 
payer dollars  lost. 

In  addition,  before  we  go  further  in 
exchanges  based  on  the  notion  that  they 
are  a  cheaper  way  to  acquire  land  than 
outright  purchase,  we  ought  to  have  be- 
fore us  the  cost  records  of  the  agencies 
on  the  administrative  and  appraisal  costs 
to  negotiate  these  exchsuiges.  Also,  we 
would  need  to  add  the  overhead  costs  of 
the  Department  and  GAO  investigations 
that  have  occurred  when  some  of  these 
exchanges  wind  up  in  controversy.  In  my 
judgment  an  examination  of  the  record 
would  show  that  these  exchanges  are  far 
more  costly  than  use  of  arm's-length 
purchases. 

So.  for  the  part  of  the  case  that  rests 
on  economy.  I  think  the  burden  of  proof 
needs  to  be  made  that  this  will  save  tax- 
payers' dollars.  The  taxpayers  own  these 
land  assets.  These  are  part  of  the  capital 
assets  of  the  United  States.  They  belong 
to  all  the  taxpayers.  So  any  method  of 
commercial  disposal  which  does  not  pro- 
duce the  top  dollar  and  costs  more  to 
administer  ought  to  be  rejected  on  econ- 
omy grounds. 

I  do  not  want  to  condemn  all  ex- 
changes. The  1962  forest  exchange  law 
was  designed  to  adjust  land  boundaries, 
to  facilitate  and  improve  public  forest 
administration,  to  produce  savings  over 
time. 

The  insertion  of  the  exchange  provi- 
sion as  written  Into  the  final  Point  Reyes 
Act,  I  think,  was  a  most  unfortunate 
step.  That  language  did  not  have  the 
precision  of  that  In  the  most  recent  wDd 
rivers  bill.  It  was  bottomed  on  the  fal- 
lacious premise  that  Interior's  pubhc  do- 
main managed  by  BLM  was  at  least  in 
part  still  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  choice 
of  an  applicant.  No  doubt  some  of  it  will 
be  disposed  of  that  way. 

In  this  way  we  retain  the  basic  public 
interest  tests  and  the  classification  pro- 
cedure. We  also  keep  out  of  the  pub'ic 
lands  and  forests  those  who  seek  lands 
already  classified  for  and  dedicated  to  a 
public  program. 

We  hold  these  exchange  provisions  to 
disposable  lands  placed  in  this  category 
under  orderly  procedures.  So  rather  than 
broaden  these  exchange  provisions  to 
sweep  in  the  national  forests,  we  ought 
to  reverse  the  procedure.  We  ought  to 
use    the    land    and    water    conservation 


fund.  It  was  Just  betting  underway  in 
1962 

We  ought  to  appropriate  the  money. 
Last  year  Interior  realized  far  more  than 
anticipated  from  Its  sale  of  offshore  gas 
and  oil.  We  can  allocate  a  block  of  this 
windfall  to  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  pay 
my  high  regard  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  for  a  bill  he 
has  introduced,  which  Is  In  the  legislative 
hopper,  so  to  speak,  which  would  do  ex- 
actly what  I  have  Just  Indicated.  It  would 
provide  that  ftmds  from  the  sale  of  off- 
shore gas  and  oil  would  go  Into  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
knows,  earlier  this  afternoon,  thinking  I 
had  a  bright  Idea.  I  contemplated  adding 
to  this  bill  an  amendment  which  applied 
to  the  very  principle  Involved  in  the  Sen- 
ator's bill.  I  am  sure  he  knows — in  f«w;t, 
I  made  It  clear  to  him — that  If  I  had 
done  that.  I  would  have  given  him  the 
full  credit  for  the  Idea;  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  is 
the  Initiator,  the  originator,  and  the  first 
proponent  of  this  program. 

When  my  proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  to  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  as  he  knows.  I 
agreed  that  It  should  not  be  added  to 
this  bill,  but  that  I  would  make  the 
statement.  I  am  now  making,  setting 
forth  my  complete  support  and  approval 
of  the  Senator's  bill.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  It  handled  as  a  separate  bill.  My 
concern  Is  that  time  may  run  out,  and 
we  may  find  ourselves,  by  the  time  this 
session  concludes,  not  in  a  position  to 
take  action  on  the  bill.  But  we  can  do  so 
next  time.  I  believe  It  Is  wise  that  we 
make  the  record  this  afternoon  as  to  the 
applicability  of  the  principle  of  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  to  the  fund  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

I  am  not  offering  the  amendment.  I 
told  the  Senator  I  would  not  offer  the 
amendment.  I  would  rather  wait  and 
come  to  his  assistance  when  he  brings 
his  bUl,  as  an  independent  bill,  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollincs  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  help- 
ful comments. 

I  hope  that  our  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
will  be  able  to  take  action  on  this  matter 
some  time  after  the  first  of  the  year.  I 
certainly  shall  welcome  the  support  and 
the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
when  the  matter  comes  up  on  the  floor. 
I  believe  It  is  a  wise  approach  to  dealing 
with  problems  involving  acquisition  of 
lands  for  public  use  and  enjoyment,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  get  the  bill 
through  the  Senate  next  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
succeed.  The  Senator  has  an  unanswer- 
able case  in  support  of  his  bill.  I  believe 
it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
Senator's  bill  will  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  idle  Federal 
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money.  Whether  we  sell  ofif  the  national 
forests,  allocate  offshore  oil  revenues,  or 
appropriate  dollars,  the  cost  to  the 
American  people  Is  just  as  real.  What 
counts  is  whether  we  have  devised  a  pro- 
cedure that  gets  the  most  land  for  the 
best  cost — paid  a  fair  price  to  the  land- 
owners and  received  value  for  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  believe  the  redwood  park  is  of  such 
necessity  to  the  unborn  generations  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  act  now.  Is  this 
Nation  so  poor  that  it  cannot  act  well 
and  wisely?  The  redwood  park  has  na- 
tional support  and  so  do  the  national 
forests.  We  should  not  trade  away  the 
golden  ring  of  conservation  to  buy  the 
diamond. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] in  association  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KtrcHEL],  taking  cognizance  of  the 
increasing  need  of  funding  important 
conservation  programs,  introduced  S. 
1401,  which  would  provide  the  additional 
funds  necessary  for  acquisition,  without 
exchanges.  This  measure  has  the  wide- 
spread support  of  all  conservation  orga- 
nizations. 

I  urge  that  expeditious  action  be  taken 
on  S.  1401.  It  represents  a  far  better 
method  of  handling  land  acquisitions 
than  does  the  exchange  procedure.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  my  assurance  of  support  and 
all  possible  assistance  in  bringing  about 
passage  of  S.  1401. 

As  Senator  Jackson.  Senator  Kuchel, 
and  all  other  Senators  know,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  worked  very 
closely  with  various  conservation  groups 
in  this  country  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  men  among  many  I  could 
mention  Is  C.  R.  Gutermuth.  known  to 
most  of  us  as  "Pink"  Gutermuth.  one  of 
the  most  able  legislative  representatives 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
He  is  the  vice  president  of  that  Insti- 
tute. 

The  incomparable  conservationist, 
the  president  of  the  group.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson.  for  years  and  years  has  made 
representations  to  us  in  Congress  In  con- 
nection with  conservation.  To  me.  he  is 
the  GlfTord  Plnchot  of  our  time  because 
of  what  he  has  done  through  his  dedi- 
cated public  service  over  the  years.  He 
has  carried  on  the  ideal  and  the  vision.  In 
a  very  inspiring  fashion,  of  GifTord 
Plnchot. 

Gabrielson  and  Gutermuth  and  other 
conservation  leaders  In  the  country  have 
been  my  leaders,  as  I  have  sought  to 
carry  out  the  major  objectives  of  their 
conservation  program.  I  have  consulted 
with  them  in  connection  with  this  bill, 
and  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  from  them. 

I  should  like  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  of  October 
25,  1967.  signed  by  the  vice  president  of 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Mr. 
Gutermuth.  to  all  State  directors  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Everj' 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows  that  this 
nationwide  organization  has  served  as 
a  watcher  over  the  degree  to  which  Con- 
gress does  or  does  not  carry  out  the 


trusteeship  obligation  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  speech.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WlLDLIFS    MANACEMrNT    INSTITUTE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  25,  1967. 
To  All  State  Directors: 

The  U.S.  Senate,  on  Tuesday,  October  31. 
Is  scheduled  to  consider  S.  2515.  a  propoeal 
to  authorize  a  new  Redwood  National  Park 
in  California. 

The  park  that  would  be  created  Is  a  satis- 
factory compromise  of  earlier  proposals.  It  Is 
acceptable  to  the  vast  majority  of  conserva- 
tionists throughout  the  country. 

S.  2515  offers  a  serious  threat  to  wildlife 
and  outdoor  recreation  opportunity  over  the 
nation,  however.  In  that  It  would  force  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  to  relinquish  lands  It 
administers  in  northern  California  In  ex- 
change for  private  tlmberlands  that  would 
be  taken  for  the  new  park. 

This  Is  the  same  kind  of  a  proposition  that 
was  advocated  by  the  timber  Interests  in  the 
1950's  when  they  launched  their  Ill-fated 
raids  on  the  national  forests.  You  will  recall 
that  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee held  that  trades  of  national  forest 
lands  In  support  of  unrelated  federal  pro- 
grams are  not  In  the  public  Interest.  The  xuU 
House  of  Representatives  firmly  rejected  an- 
other national  forest  grab  In  a  decisive  floor 
vote. 

Should  that  kind  of  a  trade  be  authorized 
In  connection  with  the  Redwood  Park  bill. 
It  will  oi>en  the  doors  for  similar  raids  In  all 
states  In  which  national  forests  and  grass- 
lands are  located. 

Senatorial  leaders  who  want  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  an  undesirable  precedent  are  plan- 
ning a  floor  fight  to  delete  the  national  forest 
trade  provision  In  S.  2515.  The  Interest  of 
your  agency  and  of  the  hunters  and  other 
recreationists  in  your  state  quite  obviously 
Is  Involved.  Many  conservationists  already  are 
telling  their  Senatore  that  they  support  the 
Redwood  National  Park,  but  that  they  want 
Congress  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  lands 
that  are  needed  rather  than  trading  off  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

Time  Is  short:  floor  action  Is  expected  next 
Tviesday.  the  3l8t. 
Sincerely. 

C.  R.  GuTERMtrrH, 

Vice-President. 

Mr,  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  never 
take  credit  that  Is  due  elsewhere,  and  I 
think  it  only  fair  to  these  conservation- 
ists to  point  out  that  the  thesis  of  my 
speech  this  afternoon  dealing  with  that 
part  in  opposition  to  the  land  exchange 
is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  help  that 
I  have  received  from  conservationists 
such  as  Mr.  Gutermuth.  such  as  Spencer 
Smith,  and  I  could  go  on  and  give  the 
Senate  a  list  of  conservationists  whose 
names  are  well  known  to  every  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  Mr  Gutermuth  sup- 
plied me  with  a  list  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, and  I  shall  not  take  the  time  now 
to  read  them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  vote  on  the  bill  will  not  be  until  to- 
morrow, and  in  the  interest  of  the  time 
factor,  and  so  that  I  do  not  hold  the 
Senate  in  session  unduly  long.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
list  of  questions  and  answers  that  Mr. 
Gutermuth  supplied  me  and  which  Sen- 
ators will  see  provided  the  considerable 
amount  of  data  that  I  used  in  my  speech 
this  afternoon. 


I  did  not  use  the  material  until  I 
studied  it  carefully  and  convinced  my- 
self that  It  will  stand  up  against  all  anal- 
ysis, I  think  this  great  conservation 
group  has  performed  a  very  valuable 
service  to  the  entire  Senate  In  putting 
in  question  and  answer  form  their  data 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
questions  and  answers  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  together  with 
an  October  20  letter  addressed  to  Sena- 
tor Aiken  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  and  a  press  release  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  HoL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chain.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REroRD.  is  as  follows: 

Question:  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
other  timber  ojjcrators  if  the  Northern  Red- 
wood Purchase  Unit  is  turned  over  to  four 
companies? 

Answer:  The  provision  in  S.  2515  which 
would  use  National  Forest  land  as  trading 
stock  to  obtain  National  Park  land  would 
help  four  companies  which  already  have 
substantial  supplies  of  private  timber  to 
support  their  operations.  It  would  deprive 
some  20  struggling  firms  of  a  competitive 
chance  to  survive. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  10  different 
timber  companies  have  purchased  sale  of- 
ferings. In  doing  so,  they  bid  against  over 
20  other  firms.  The  companies  buying  this 
timber  are  those  who  own  little  private  tim- 
ber, if  any.  They  bid  on  the  National  Forest 
timber  to  survive. 

The  National  Forest  land  Is  providing  a 
cut  of  20  million  board  feet  per  year.  This 
yield  Is  offered  for  competitive  sale  In  units 
of  various  size.  It  is  fully  utilized  by  a  num- 
ber of  timber  companies.  It  would  provide 
favored  treatment  to  four  out  of  many  com- 
panies and  interfere  with  competitive 
processes. 

Question:  What  is  the  Forest  Service  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit? 

Answer;  There  has  been  no  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase 
Unit  which  would  be  useful  In  considering 
its  value  as  Federal  trade-off  property  to 
help  pay  for  the  proposed  park.  Nor  has 
there  been  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the 
private  lands  which  must  be  acquired.  It 
Is  entirely  speculative  that  a  significant  sav- 
ings would  result  from  this  feature  of 
S.  2515. 

Those  who  conceived  this  idea  must  have 
visualized  that  an  acre  of  National  Forest 
land  would  buy  an  acre  of  private  land.  This 
is  far  from  the  case.  Considering  the  super- 
lative quality  of  the  old-growth  redwood 
needed  for  the  park,  its  heavy  volumes  per 
acre,  and  its  location — all  compared  to  the 
National  Forest  resource  in  the  purchase 
unit,  It  Is  possible  that  four  acres  of  the 
Federal  property  would  be  needed  to  offset 
one  acre  of  the  private.  Thus  the  14.000  acres 
In  the  unit  would  buy  something  less  than 
3,500  acres  in  the  park.  This  Is  not  precise 
but  realistic. 

For  this  very  small  benefit  as  compared  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  park  proposal,  we 
would  be  breaking  faith  with  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones of  American  conservation.  By 
using  National  Forest  lands  as  trading  stock 
in  this  Important  case,  we  would  be  setting 
a  precedent  for  the  breakup  of  the  National 
Forest  System  all  over  the  country. 

Question:  Is  the  Northern  Redwood  Pur- 
chase Unit  used  for  recreation  or  other  non- 
tlmber  purposes? 

Answer:   The  Northern  Redwood  Purchase 
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Unit  supports  an  Important  part  of  the  rec- 
reation use  of  the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest. 
Last  vear  the  Purchase  Unit  recreation  use 
amounted  to  over  71,000  \'isltor  days.  This 
was  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  for  the 
National  Forest. 

Approximately  one-half  of  this  use  In- 
volved the  rivers  and  streams  for  boating  and 
fishing.  This  fishing  use  (20,000  visitor  days 
last  year)  Is  particularly  dependent  upon 
land  management  which  will  assure  protec- 
tion of  the  watersheds. 

The  Purchase  Unit  is  also  a  significant  part 
of  the  game  range  of  the  National  Forest. 
Last  year.  It  supported  about  5.000  visitor 
days  of  hunting,  3.000  of  which  were  for 
hunting  blackun  deer. 

Question:  Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  Northern  Redwood  National  Forest  Pur- 
chase Unit  and  any  other  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System? 

Answer:  The  public  lands  In  the  Northern 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  were  bought  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Weeks  Law  of  March 
1,  1911,  to  promote  the  production  of  timber, 
the  regulation  of  stream  flow,  and  other  Na- 
tional Forest  purposes.  The  Weeks  Law  pro- 
vides that  lands  purchased  under  its  provi- 
sions shall  be  permanently  reserved,  held,  and 
administered  as  National  Forest  lands.  The 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  lands  are 
therefore  Identical  with  other  National  For- 
est lands  so  far  as  purposes  of  management 
and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  is  concerned.  Section 
11  of  the  Weeks  L;iw  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  place  lands  acquired  under 
that  Act  Into  a  National  Forest  when  he  con- 
siders this  timely. 

Lands  within  this  Purchase  Unit,  as  all 
other  purchased  National  Forest  lands,  dif- 
fer from  National  Forest  lands  reserved  from 
the  public  domain  in  that  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  location  and  entry  under  the  mining 
law.  Minerals  may  be  extracted  under  lease 
or  permit. 

Question:  Why  did  the  Forest  Service  stop 
buvlng  lands  within  the  Redwood  Purchase 
Unit? 

Answer:  Purchases  were  started  In  the 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  about 
1939.  Funds  allotted  for  these  purchases  were 
limited  by  the  need  for  land  acquisitions 
to  further  consolidate  previously  established 
National  Forest  purchase  areas  In  the  Eastern 
United  States.  World  War  II  intervened  while 
the  purchase  program  in  the  Northern  Red- 
wood Purchase  Unit  was  in  the  process  of 
getting  fully  underway.  Funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  National  Forests  purposes 
became  virtually  nonexistent  during  and 
after  the  war  until  the  fiscal  year  of  1947. 
Subsequent  to  1947,  appropriations  limited 
to  as  little  as  $50,000  or  $75,000  per  year 
prevented  renewed  purchasing  activity  In 
the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit. 

Question:  Why  was  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit  never  made  a  part  of  the 
adjacent  National  Forest? 

Answer:  Addition  of  the  unit  to  the  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest  would  operate  to  dis- 
tribute the  25  percent  share  of  receipts  de- 
rived from  the  purchased  land  to  several 
counties,  thus  substantially  decreasing  the 
net  financial  contributions  National  F\jrest 
lands  make  to  the  Del  Norte  County  Govern- 
ment. Discussions  which  led  to  local  approval 
for  establishment  of  the  purchase  unit  con- 
sidered possibilities  for  these  lands  to  give 
greatly  needed  assistance  to  meeting  the 
costs  of  the  county  government  as  well  as 
assistance  to  the  local  economy.  Manage- 
ment of  the  purchased  lands  for  these  pur- 
poses has  therefore  always  been  considered 
a  particular  obligation  by  the  Forest  Service. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  particular  ad- 
vantage In  designating  this  relatively  small 
unit  as  an  Individual  National  Forest,  though 
this  has  been  considered  from  time  to  time. 
A  suggestion  in  1966  by  the  County  Super- 
visors of  Del  Norte  County  that  it  be  estab- 


lished as  the  "Redwood  National  Forest"  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture because  by  then  there  was  public 
discussion  of  establishing  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  California.  It  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  confuse  the  issue  by  establish- 
ing a  Redwood  National  Forest. 

Question:  Why  is  there  such  a  big  hassle 
when  there  Is  no  net  loss  in  Federal  lands? 
As  the  Committee  points  out,  we  are  merely 
determining  that  a  set  acreage  of  Federal  red- 
woods should  be  used  for  park  purposes 
rather  than  for  timber  production. 

Answer:  The  real  issue  Is  whether  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  national  forest  lands  for 
other  F'ederal  purposes.  The  national  forests 
are  permanently  reserved  for  special  pur- 
poses— purposes  fully  as  Important  as  na- 
tional park  purposes.  And  these  purposes 
have  proved  their  worth.  Timber  production 
Is,  of  course,  one  of  these  purposes. 

If  we  allow  this  to  happen  here,  we  take 
the  chance  It  will  happen  elsewhere  In  the 
future — likely  for  other  unrelated  purposes 
such  as  reservoir  or  highway  construction. 

The  direct  answer  to  the  question  Is  prece- 
dent. We  must  provide  full  and  i>ermanent 
protection  to  the  integrity  of  our  national 
forests. 

Question:  To  what  extent  has  the  forest 
Industry-  recognized  the  research  done  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Northern  Redwood  Pur- 
chase Unit? 

Answer:  The  Redwood  Experimental  Forest 
was  activated  over  25  years  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  knowledge  to  assist 
forest  land  managers  in  maintaining  and 
Improving  the  redwood  timber  type  After 
activation,  the  Simpson  Logging  Company 
entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  for  fa- 
cilitating the  redwood  research  program.  The 
studies  have  emphasized  problems  of  red- 
wood regeneration  and  cultural  treatments 
of  redwood  stands  TTie  results  of  these 
studies  are  made  p..'alljble  to  the  forest  In- 
dustry as  they  become  available.  There  is 
strong  Interest  In  the  research.  Industries  In 
the  area  make  wide  and  continuing  use  of 
the  findings. 

October  20.  1967. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  You  will  shortly  be 
considering  S.  2515.  a  new  bill  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  actively  supports  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Park. 

However,  this  Department  vigorously  and 
strongly  objects  to  the  feature  of  S.  2515 
which  would  use  National  Forest  land  as 
trading  stock  to  obtain  land  for  the  Park. 
This  commandeering  of  the  National  Forest 
land  in  the  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  Is  not 
necessary  In  order  lor  the  Nation  to  have  a 
Redwood  Park. 

Using  National  Forest  land  for  trading  stock 
In  this  important  case  endangers  land  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service  all  over  the 
country,  It  threatens  tlie  Integrity  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  a  principle  of  long-standing. 

It  would  open  the  floodgates.  Right  now. 
and  repeatedly  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
made  demands  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  National  Forest  lands  be  used  to  pay  for 
paries,  or  for  reservoirs,  or  for  highway  rights- 
of-way.  Any  and  every  Instance  of  such  a 
taking  of  National  Forest  land  makes  the 
later  pressures  that  much  harder  to  resist. 

This  Is  why  past  actions  of  Congress  have 
resoundingly  rejected  use  of  National  Forest 
land  for  this  kind  of  trade-off. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  not  appropriat- 
ing these  National  Forest  lands  to  pay  for  the 
Park 

1.  Savings  derived  from  trading  off  the  Na- 
tional Forest  land  would  be  a  small  part  of 
the  total  CCJ-,  of  the  proposed  Park.  On  an 
acre-for-acre  basis,  the  value  of  the  National 
Forest  land  In  the  Purchase  Unit,  estimated 
at  $25  million,  falls  far  short  of  the  value  of 


the  old-growth  groves  proposed  for  inclusion 
in  the  Park.  This  is  a  very  small  sum  to  en- 
danger a  very  basic  principle  of  coneervation. 

2.  The  four  main  companies  Involved  do 
not  need  the  limited  acreaige  of  land  that 
could  be  made  available  to  them  In  order  to 
continue  operating  for  a  significant  number 
of  years.  The  company  that  would  experience 
the  greatest  impact  cotild  continue  at  Its 
present  rate  of  operation  for  15  years  or 
longer. 

3.  A  move  to  make  these  companies  par- 
tially whole  would  be  at  the  cost  of  with- 
drawing supplies  now  used  by  smaller  opera- 
tors who  buy  the  stumpage  that  would  be 
transferred  to  the  four  larger,  stronger  com- 
panies. In  recent  years.  10  operators  In  the 
area  have  used  the  timber  that  this  action 
would  turn  over  to  only  four  large  com- 
panies. Thus,  a  trade-off  of  land  would  not 
create  any  new  Jobs.  It  would  favor  four  large 
companies  at  the  expense  of  10  smaller  ones. 

A  Redwood  National  Park  is  In  the  national 
interest.  The  USDA  supports  strongly  that 
objective.  But  a  raid  on  the  National  Forests 
and  the  establishment  of  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent In  violation  of  longstanding,  sound 
conservation  principles  Is  neither  necessary 
nor  wise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Obville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

I A  press  release  from  the  American  Forestry 

Association,   Washington,   DC] 
Precedent-Breaking  Tradeoft  of  National 
Forest  Land  in  California  Would  Open 
Flood  Gates  Nationallt  fob  Special  In- 
terests   AND    Land    Grabbers,    American 
Forestry     Association     Says — All    Mem- 
bers OF  Congress  Urged  To  Delete  Pro- 
pos.ALS  Not  Considered  in  Public  Interest 
Washington,  DC,  October  27. — The  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  today  called  on  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  oppose  a  trade-off  of 
National  Forest  land  In  California  as  a  part 
of  a  proposed  Redwood  National  Park  pack- 
age that  would,  if  adopted,  "open  the  flood 
gates  to  demands  by  all  sorts  of  special  In- 
terest and  land  grabbers." 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  of 
Vermont,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  all 
Members  of  Congre.ss,  AFA  Chief  Forester 
Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy  said  lawmakers  should 
delete  proposals  in  S,  2515.  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  Bill,  to  use  National  Forest  land 
In  the  Redwoods  Purchase  Unit  as  payment 
m  kind  for  private  lands  desired  for  park 
purposes. 

This  Federal  land,  Mr.  Pomeroy  said,  was 
acquired  by  the  Forest  Service  under  the 
Weeks  Act  of  March  1.  1911.  for  the  practice 
of  multiple  use.  sustained  jield  forestry.  It  Is 
being  managed  efficiently  for  that  ptirpose 
Trading  this  land  for  other  land  to  be  used 
as  a  park  will  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
national  forests  are  established,  he  said. 

The  annual  harvests  of  timber  from  the 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  supports  ten  small 
lumber  companies  and  their  employees. 
Pomeroy  said  One-quarter  of  the  receipts 
from  timber  sales,  a  substantial  sum.  goes 
to  Del  Norte  County  In  lieu  of  taxes.  This  25 
percent  fund  exceeds  the  amount  of  taxes 
received  from  comparable  land  in  private 
ownership. 

"It  Is  clear  that  giving  four  large  land- 
o\i-ners  this  Forest  Service  Land  will  not 
benefit  the  local  economy,"  Pomeroy  said.  "It 
merely  aids  four  large  companies  at  the  ex- 
penses of  ten  small  companies.  Neither  wlU 
such  an  exchange  improve  the  tax  base  of 
Del  Norte  County." 

But  the  mall  of  members  of  Congress  is 
already  reflecting  the  greatest  concern  of  all 
Pomeroy  said.  That  Is  the  precedent -breaking 
nature  of  a  propyosal  that  would  have  raml- 
flcAtlons  for  National  Forest  land  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  California  and  could  lead  to 
other  trade-offs  and  give-aways  of  National 
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Porect  lands  that  have  served  as  models  of 
efficient  forest  management  for  multiple  tise. 
The  American  Forestry  Association  has 
supported  the  national  effort  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Parle  but  the  association, 
and  allied  conservation  organizations,  con- 
tend that  the  trade-off  principle  now  poees  a 
direct  threat  to  the  public  Interest  every- 
where in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  In 
California. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  been  influenced  in  my  thinking  in 
regard  to  the  bill  in  respect  to  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  offered  in  my  speech  and 
in  relation  to  the  amendments  I  shall 
offer  tomorrow — which  I  hope  will  not  be 
considered  very  controversial — by  a 
whole  group  of  conservation  organiza- 
tions, which  on  October  27.  1967,  sent  a 
wire  to  President  Johnson  which  reads 
as  follows: 

October  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Ltmdon  B.  Johnson. 
Ttie  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  support  a  Redwoods  National  Park  and 
are  looking  to  you  to  uphold  the  outstanding 
conservation  record  of  your  administration 
as  well  as  long  established  policy  that  na- 
tional forest  lands  of  this  country  not  be 
used  as  trading  stock  In  support  of  unrelated 
Federal  programs.  Specifically,  we  are  op- 
posed to  provisions  In  the  current  Redwood 
National  Park  bill  which  would  exchange  na- 
tional forest  lands  for  private  timber  lands. 
We  can  see  no  purpose  In  subordinating  the 
broad  public  Interest  to  the  pressures  of 
some  California  Interests. 

American  Forestry  Association.  Kenneth 
Pomeroy.  Chief  Forester:  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  John  E.  Rhea,  Con- 
servation Committee  Chairman:  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America.  Joseph  W. 
Penfold.  Conservation  Director;  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America. 
Prank  C.  Daniel.  Secretary:  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Thomas  L.  Kim- 
ball. Executive  Director:  North  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Foundation,  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth.  Secretary:  Sport  Pishing  In- 
stitute, Philip  A.  Douglas.  Executive 
Secretary.  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute, Tj-a  N.  Oabrlelson,  President. 

There  was  Issued  on  October  27  a  press 
release,  the  first  sentences  of  which  read 
as  follows: 

Washington,  DC.  October  27. — National 
conservation  leaders  today  expressed  grave 
concern  about  a  provision  of  the  Senate's 
bin  to  create  a  new  Redwood  National  Park 
In  California. 

That  provision  calls  for  the  forced  trade  of 
land  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
in  the  DepartiT'ent  of  Agriculture  for  private 
timber  holdings  that  lie  within  the  park.  If 
this  trade  Is  pushed  through  the  Congress, 
the  conservation  leaders  say.  it  would  be  a 
precedent  and  constitute  a  serious  threat  to 
national  forests  and  other  public  lands  such 
as  wildlife  refuges  and  national  grasslands 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  press  release  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  DC.  October  27. — National 
conservation  leaders  today  expressed  grave 
concern  about  a  provision  of  the  Senates  bill 
to  create  a  new  Redwood  National  Park  In 
California. 

That  provision  calls  for  the  forced  trade  of 
land  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  private 
timber  holdings  that  He  within  the  park.  If 
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this  trade  is  pushed  through  the  Congress, 
the  conservation  leaders  say.  It  would  be  a 
precedent  and  constitute  a  serious  threat  to 
national  forests  and  other  public  lands  such 
as  wildlife  refugjs  and  national  grasslands 
throughout  the  country. 

The  leaders  expressed  surprise  that  the 
trade  Is  being  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  The  Administration  Is 
firmly  on  record  against  trading  national 
forest  lands  In  support  of  unrelated  federal 
programs. 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  a  record 
vote  In  1953  and  at  later  dates  soundly  de- 
feated moves  that  would  have  given  private 
Interests  this  kind  of  preferential  treatment. 
In  1959.  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  held  that  such  trades  would  set  a 
"dangerous  precedent"  and  that  the  fee 
transfer  of  national  forest  tlmberlands  under 
sustalned-yleld  management  to  specified 
timber  operators  would  simply  benefit  the 
grantee  at  the  expense  of  other  users. 

The  Senate  Committee's  bill  contains  the 
same  situation  that  the  House  Committee 
found  unacceptable  In  1959.  These  funda- 
mental principles  of  protecting  the  peoples 
Interest  Ln  national  forests  and  other  man- 
aged public  lands  Is  still  valid  today,  the 
conservationists  say. 

Speaking  for  the  President  on  this  subject. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated  In  a  letter 
of  June  22.  1967,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee:  "The  Admin- 
istration will  not  consider  the  transfer  of 
fee  title  of  Forest  Service  land  on  a  barter 
basis,  or  as  compensation  In  kind.  .  .  ." 

On  July  13.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  wrote  to  Senator  CUi  ton  P.  An- 
derson (D-N.M.)  :  "President  Johnson  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  about  the  Redwood 
National  F*ark  proposal  In  which  you  urged 
that  we  not  trade  off  national  forest  lands 
in  an  effort  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park.  .  .  ." 

"The  position  of  the  Administration  Is  firm 
against  the  transfer  of  national  forest  lands 
to  the  State  of  California  or  to  private  lumber 
Interests  as  a  part  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  transactions.  We  feel  this  general  prin- 
ciple must  be  upheld  always. 

"It  has  been  the  long-standing  position 
of  the  Government,  and  I  know  you  are  In 
agreement  with  this,  that  the  national  for- 
ests should  be  maintained  Intact  and  that 
when  private  tlmberlands  are  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  public  interest, 
payment  should  be  In  cash  and  not  In  kind, 
I  agree  with  this  principle  and  you  need 
have  no  concern  on  this  point  insofar  as  the 
Administration  Is  concerned." 

The  national  conservation  leaders  ex- 
pressed their  support  of  Udall's  statement  of 
the  Administration's  p>osltlon  In  his  letter  to 
Senator  Anderson. 

The  conservationists  said  they  also  en- 
dorsed fully  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle 
L.  Freeman's  statement  In  a  letter  of  October 
20  sent  to  Senators:  "Using  national  forest 
lands  for  trading  stock  In  this  important 
case  endangers  land  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  all  over  the  country.  It  threat- 
ens the  Integrity  of  the  national  forests,  a 
principle  of  long  standing. 

"It  would  open  the  flood  gates.  Right  now. 
and  repeatedly  In  the  past,  there  have  been 
made  demands  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  national  forest  lands  be  used  to  pay 
for  parks,  or  for  reservoirs,  or  for  highway 
rights-of-way.  Any  and  every  Instance  of 
such  a  taking  of  national  forest  land  makes 
the  later  pressures  that  much  harder  to 
resist. 

"This  Is  why  past  actions  of  Congresjo  have 
resoundingly  rejected  use  of  national  for- 
est lands  for  this  kind  of  trade-off." 

The  conservationists  said  they  are  In  full 
support  of  Senator  Anderson's  announced 
amendment  to  the  Redwood  Park  bill,  due 
for  Senate  consideration  early  next  week. 
It  would  delete  reference  to  the  national  for- 


est lands.  They  say  most  of  the  nation's  con- 
servationists want  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate the  necessary  funds  to  buy  the  new  park 
Instead  of  trading  off  national  forest  lands. 
In  his  comments  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee's bill.  Anderson,  one-time  chairman  of 
the  Committee  and  a  widely  respected  con- 
servation legislator,  described  the  forced  for- 
est trade  as  a  "kind  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  Except  for  the  trade  of  n.itlonal  for- 
est lands,  the  conservationists  said  the  Sen- 
ate Committee's  Redwood  Park  bill  Is  much 
superior  to  the  smaller  park  recommended 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Administration.  The 
Committee's  park  would  be  located  where  the 
best  virgin  redwoods  are.  the  conservation- 
ists pointed  out.  and  would  save  more  acres 
of  the  big  trees  than  would  the  Adminis- 
trations plan.  The  conservationists  have 
regularly  supported  an  even  larger  park  than 
that  proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee,  but 
said  that  the  compromise  bill  Is  acceptable 
except  for  the  suggestion  that  national  for- 
est lands  be  used  as  trading  stock  for  the 
new  park. 

Such  a   trade,   they  say.  would  make  na- 
tional forest  and  other  managed  public  lands 
vulnerable  to  trading  everywhere  they  occur. 
American  Forestry  Association.  Kenneth 
B.  Pomeroy.  Chief  Forester;  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America.  Joseph  W.  Pen- 
fold,   Conservation  Director;    National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Thomas  L.  Kim- 
ball. Executive  Secretary;  Sport  Fish- 
ing Institute.  Philip  A.  Douglas,  Exec- 
utive    Secretary;      Wildlife     Manage- 
ment Institute,  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson,  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  here  again 
the  record  is  clear  that  I  have  in  my 
speech  today  simply  associated  myself 
with  the  viewpoint  of  these  conserva- 
tion leaders  In  respect  of  the  land  ex- 
change provisions  of  the  bill.  I  think 
they  are  right  and  that  Is  why  I  have 
made  clear  that  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  more  items. 
Under  date  of  July  13,  1967,  Secretary 
Udall  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secret  art  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  President  John- 
son asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  about 
the  Redwood  National  Park  proposal  In 
which  you  urged  that  we  not  trade  off  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  In  an  effort  to  establish 
a  Redwood  National  Park. 

There  have  been  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween State  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture.  The 
subject  you  raise  has  been  thoroughly  aired. 
The  position  of  the  Administration  Is  firm 
against  the  transfer  of  National  Forest  lands 
to  the  State  of  California  or  to  private  lum- 
ber Interests  as  part  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  transactions.  We  feel  this  general  prin- 
ciple must  be  upheld  always. 

It  has  been  the  long-standing  position  of 
the  Government,  and  I  know  you  are  in  agree- 
ment with  this,  that  the  National  Forests 
should  be  maintained  Intact  and  that  when 
private  tlmberlands  are  needed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  public  Interest,  pay- 
ment should  be  In  cash  and  not  In  kind.  I 
agree  with  this  principle  and  you  need  have 
no  concern  on  this  point  insofar  as  the  Ad- 
minlBtratlon  is  concerned. 


In  this  connection,  you  may  be  Interested 
In  the  letter  of  June  22,  1967  to  Senator 
Jackson  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  discusses  this 
question  in  some  detail  and  makes  clear  the 
.JVdminlBtratlon's  position. 
Sincerely, 

Stewart  L.  Udai-l, 
^  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
sets  forth  some  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  that  I  think  very  pertinent  to 
the  discussion  of  the  issues  that  I  have 
raised  in  my  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  the  President, 
dated  June  26,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Aero- 
NAtmcAL    AND    Space    Sciences. 

June  26.  1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Partly  due  to  the 
Dodd  matter,  the  Senate  has  been  upset  on 
our  schedules,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  we 
are  going  to  be  delayed  considerably  in  pass- 
ing all  the  appropriations  bills  and  other 
needed  legislation.  One  of  my  worries  has 
been  that  In  the  final  windup  before  the 
July  4  holiday  we  will  miss  careful  action  on 
the  proposal  for  a  Redwood   National  Park. 

I  have  gone  over  the  suggestions  on  some 
of  these  redwood  proposals,  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  have  had  excellent  advice. 
I  know  that  Laurance  Rockefeller  has  helped, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  conserva- 
tionists that  I  know.  However,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  Sierra  Club  members  In  and 
around  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  trading  suggestions  which 
have  been  made. 

My  particular  worry  is  that  trading  might 
create  some  precedents  which  would  be  hard 
to  overturn  and  which  I  believe  are  unde- 
sirable. Apparently  the  State  of  California 
would  be  asked  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  redwood  forest  some 
30.000  acres  in  two  existing  state  parks.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  count  the  cost 
and  see  if  the  State  of  California  has  asked 
for  too  much  In  the  final  transaction. 

I  feel  that  the  turning  over  of  30.000  acres 
of  state  land  now  in  existing  state  parks 
must  be  balanced  by  pay  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  slate.  This  arrangement 
would  give  the  state  an  opportunity  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain.  Governor  Reagan  is  alert  to 
this  possibility  and  may  have  requests  to 
exchange  forest  land  which  possibly  should 
not  be  traded. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  this  whole 
situation  and  have  asked  many  pieople  to 
see  what  Is  involved.  But  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Reagan 
submitted  to  Congressman  Asplnall  on  May  3 
a  letter  which  sets  forth  the  price  demanded 
by  the  State  of  California.  The  Governor's 
letter,  plus  subsequent  conversations,  make 
it  very  clear  he  considers  trading  to  Califor- 
nia the  14.500  acres  In  the  national  forest 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  state  price. 

My  fear  Is  that  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  save  the  redwoods  and  want  to  create  a 
fine  national  park  might  agree  to  trade  off 
these  national  forest  lands  as  part  of  the 
price  of  getting  national  park  support  from 
the  state.  I  think  that  such  a  trade  might 
tend  to  become  a  precedent  for  other  forest 
lands  to  be  used  to  pay  for  other  national 
parks.  People  might  want  to  swap  forest 
lands  for  highways,  for  reservoirs,  or  to  pay 
off  Indian  claims,  and  It  might  cause  serious 


embarrassment  if  such  requests  should  be 
made  and  the  trades  completed. 

If  we  can  say  now  that  we  would  not  trade 
forest  lands  for  parks  of  any  kind,  then  I 
think  that  we  will  be  safer  and  the  national 
Interest  would  be  protected 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  this  Is  a  new 
position.  A  reservoir  trade-off  proposal  was 
seriously  advanced  as  H.R.  4646  in  the  83rd 
Congress.  It  was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  But  we  can  find  numerous  instances 
where  owners  have  been  asked  by  letter  to 
be  repaid  In  kind  for  land  needed  for  high- 
way purposes. 

I  am  not  sure  If  this  letter  covers  exactly 
what  I  am  thinking.  My  main  worry  lis  that  if 
national  parks  are  to  be  created,  they  should 
be  financed  from  private  gifts  and  public 
money,  but  not  by  trade. 

This  letter  has  not  been  written  to  criticize 
anybody.  I  refer  to  Governor  Reagan  only 
because  he  is  the  Governor  of  California  and 
has  a  responslblUty  to  his  citizens.  His  letter 
of  May  3,  1967  to  Congressman  Wayne  As- 
plnall says : 

"We  have  developed  eight  general  princi- 
ples that  we  In  California  submit  for  your 
consideration  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  Incorporated  Into  any  final  plan  for  a  Rod- 
wood  National  Park." 

Then  Governor  Reagan  very  properly  lists 
his  eight  general  principles;  the  second  which 
is: 

"Exchange  In  fee  title  of  state  park  lands 
to  be  incorporated  into  a  national  park  for 
currently-owned  federal  lands  suitable  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes  In  our  state 
system." 

The  third  principle  Is: 

"Exchange  In  fee  title  of  privately-owned 
tlmberlands  for  like  kind  of  property  accom- 
plished through  negotiation  rather  than  con- 
demnation. Where  cash  transactions  are  nec- 
essary, the  payment  period  for  private  prop- 
erty taken  should  ideally  be  funded  in  the 
minimum  number  of  years  required  for  max- 
imum tax  advantage." 

I  only  suggest  to  you  that  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  exchange  can  be  harmful.  I  think, 
and  I  would  watch  It  very  carefully. 

In  1949  I  suggested  what  Is  now  known  as 
the  Anderson-Mansfield  Act  by  which  I 
wanted  to  preserve  the  forests  and  protect 
them  In  any  way  I  could.  I  want  to  continue 
that  protection,  but  I  feel  that  we  could  give 
too  great  a  payment  on  an  exchange  basis. 
If  we  want  to  obtain  the  redwoods  by  trade 
we  could  make  bad  trades  and  hence  be  In- 
volved In  a  worse  situation  than  In  estab- 
lishing these  parks. 

Let  the  park  p>eople  come  In  with  a  pro- 
posal to  acquire,  not  a  proposal  to  trade  We 
may  have  to  shrink  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  because  purchases  could  be  too  high. 
But  we  will  be  better  off  shrinking  the  boun- 
daries than  to  start  trading  forest  land  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  least  that  is  my  feeling,  and  I  hope 
your  excellent  advisors  and  helpers  will  count 
carefully  the  entire  cost  of  the  program  It 
is  my  desire  that  trading  federal  forest  lands 
to  States  win  not  be  supported. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  privileged  about  this  letter.  It 
has  received  wide  public  dissemination, 
but  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  legislative 
record  of  this  debate.  The  letter  sets 
forth  some  of  Senator  Anderson's  \iews 
In  regard  to  some  of  the  issues  I  have 
raised  in  my  speech  this  afternoon. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  for  not  only 
the  record  he  has  made  in  connection 
with  the  pending  legislation,  but  also  for 
the  great  record  he  has  made  over  the 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  In  his 


various  capacities,  including  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  position  is 
now  so  ably  filled  also  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington    [Mr.  Jackson]. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  to  know  that 
any  views  that  I  have  expressed  about 
the  bill  this  afternoon  have  not  expressed 
the  slightest  degree  of  criticism,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  their  leadership  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  we  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  to  a  degree  as  to  how 
best  to  carry  out  the  objectives  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  have  in  mind  In  re- 
lation to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  as  I  close, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  speech, 
that  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  their  leadership  on  this 
subject  matter.  I  hope  that  tomorrow, 
after  they  have  had  an  opportunitj-  to 
scan  at  least,  and  their  staff  to  analyze 
the  points  of  view  I  have  expressed  in 
this  speech,  we  might  be  able  to  come 
to  an  understanding  at  least  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  my  suggestions  and 
find  them  acceptable  to  take  to  confer- 
ence. 

I  have  explained  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  prefer  not  to  offer  my  proposals 
in  amendment  form  tonight  but  to  offer 
them  tomorrow  when  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  have  had  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  scan  my  remarks.  If  they  care 
to. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
l^oor,  unless  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton or  the  Senator  from  California  wish 
to  make  inquirj'  of  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able  friend  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  my  feel- 
ings for  him.  my  respect  for  him.  and  my 
respect  for  his  leadership  in  conserva- 
tion. I  also  realize  that  I  would  be  hard 
put  to  persuade  my  friend  to  change  his 
mind  on  the  amendment.  But  I  do  want 
to  say  this,  in  all  sincerity.  I  have  lived 
with  the  problem  of  fashioning  this  bill 
for  the  greater  part  of  three  years.  As  my 
colleague  knows,  there  have  been  all  sorts 
of  cross-currents  involved  in  trying  to 
fashion  it  E\'en  among  good,  sound  con- 
servationists whom  the  Senator  and  I 
both  respect,  there  were  divergencies  of 
view  as  to  park  location,  park  size,  and 
the  merits  of  park  acquisition  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  J.^CKSONl.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  we  finally  be- 
came convinced,  with  the  aid  of  our  ex- 
cellent staff  on  both  sides,  majority  and 
minority,  that  the  best  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  attempt  to  concentrate  on  the 
acquisition  of  superlative  old  growth 
nrgin  redwoods,  and  that  we  should 
meet  the  fears  of  potential  unemploy- 
ment in  the  areas  where  the  park  would 
be  located,  by  using  this  purchase  unit 
which  has  been  logged  and  which  is  being 
logged  by  private  operators  to  acquire 
private  land  for  the  park  by  exchange. 
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Mr.  President,  when  I  Introduced  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Save  the  Red- 
woods League  and  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, It  had  In  it  a  provision  for 
"In  lieu"  payments  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  county  of  Del  Norte. 
Those  "In  lieu"  payments  were  to  con- 
tinue a  number  of  years  In  an  effort  to 
cushion  the  economic  shock  which  it  was 
alleged  would  come  to  Del  Norte  County 
if,  of  a  sudden,  the  areas  In  private  lum- 
ber company  hands  were  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Government  for  cash. 

As  my  able  friend  knows,  there  were 
those  on  the  committee  and  those  in  the 
Senate  who  opposed  the  idea  of  "in  lieu" 
pajrments.  One  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  us  to  use  the  purchase  unit  was 
that  it  became  easier  to  reject  the  "in 
lieu"  payment  provisions  if  damage  to 
the  industry  could  be  minimized  through 
exchanges.  We  also  realized  that  in  these 
times,  no  matter  how  worthy — and  this 
is  a  worthy  project — no  matter  how 
worthy  a  national  park  project  might  be, 
it  would  be  diflBcult  to  persuade  some  of 
our  colleagues  that  $100  million  should 
be  expended  In  this  fashion.  By  using 
the  purchase  unit,  we  would  minimize 
the  direct  cost. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  fash- 
ioned the  pending  bill.  I  say  that,  leading 
up  to  the  one  point  I  am  going  to  make 
to  my  friend — and  it  may  not  make  a 
difference,  but  I  do  want  him  to  consider 
it — that  the  pending  bill  is  endorsed  by 
the  Save  the  Redwoods  League  which 
sponsored  the  other  bill  and  Is  endorsed 
by  the  Sierra  Club  which  has,  over  the 
years,  devoted  itself  to  the  cause  of  a 
Redwood  National  Park. 

In  that  connection,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  earlier,  but  I  am  going  to  reread, 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  president 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  Dr.  Edgar  Wayburn, 
of  San  Francisco,  on  this  very  point: 

The  key  to  the  financing  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  of  the  Committee  Is  use  of  the 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit,  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  owns,  on  an  ex- 
change basis  to  acquire  needed  parkland. 

The  unit  Itself  doe*  not  lend  Itself  to  park 
management.  The  Committee  felt,  and  we 
agree,  that  it  maJtea  good  sense  to  phase  out 
this  abortive  redwood  program  to  enable  the 
National  Park  program  to  succeed.  No  ad- 
verse precedent  Is  Intended  as  these  lands 
are  not  regular  forest  lands  and  have  never 
served  their  Intended  purpKsee. 

I  only  say  this,  in  that  connection,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  the  quotation  from  the  president  of 
the  Sierra  Club  accurately  reflects  the 
intentions  of  those  of  us  who  sincerely 
believe  that  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
may  be  the  last  hope  we  have  of  saving 
the  redwoods,  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  so  eloquently  described. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
California  to  know  that  his  viewpoint  on 
smy  matter  always  receives  my  very  care- 
ful consideration. 

I  know  the  point  of  view  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sliirra  Club.  I  have  studied 
that  point  of  view.  I  have  ended  up  find- 
ing myself  convinced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  MerJco  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  other  comervationlst  groups  whom 
I    have    quoted    from    extensively    this 


afternoon.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
whatever  its  final  form  is.  I  seek  only  to 
do  what  I  think  would  perfect  the  bill. 
There  we  have  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
policy. 

As  I  stated  at  some  length  this  after- 
noon, and  will  only  mention  now  in  a 
broad  brush  stroke,  I  think  that  one  of 
the  things  I  do  not  like  about  this,  with- 
out the  protection  I  have  pleaded  for,  is 
the  taking  out  of  the  sustained  yield 
timber  that  would  result.  I  think  it  should 
be  part  of  the  sustained  yield.  I  think 
that  is  part  of  the  conservation  program. 
If  I  am  correct  in  my  facts,  and  I  do  not 
specify  it  in  great  detail,  but  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  facts,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
change would  be  to  reduce  the  ownership 
of  this  tract  into  a  very  limited  number 
of  new  owners,  whereas  at  the  present 
time  a  series  of  small  companies  have 
access  to  this  Federal  timber.  To  me,  that 
is  a  very  important  matter.  But  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  that  before  I  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  I 
am  going  to  reexamine  the  position  he 
has  taken.  I  do  not  want  to  give  him  any 
false  encouragement  because  I  have 
studied  this  at  such  depth  that  I  think 
there  is  really  a  policy  problem  here  to 
which  I  do  not  want  to  make  an  ex- 
ception. 

I  know  he  believes  that  no  precedent 
will  be  established.  Too  many  times  In 
the  Senate  I  have  seen  a  claim  made  that 
no  precedent  would  be  established,  but 
that  it  then  became  a  precedent.  I  am 
talking  about  past  experience,  It  would 
always  be  brought  up  again. 

All  I  can  say.  as  of  tonight,  is  that  I 
appreciate,  as  usual,  the  Senator's 
courtesy  and  fairness  In  debate  when  he 
disagrees  with  somebody.  It  is  so  typical 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  His  view 
deserves  exactly  what  I  told  him  I  would 
give  It.  I  will  reexamine  It  and  meet  with 
my  advisers  again,  including  conserva- 
tion advisers,  and  then  cast  my  vote.  If 
I  were  to  vote  this  minute,  I  would  vote 
for  the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  [Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  J.^ckson]  came  over  to  my  desk  and 
restated  an  understanding  that  he  is 
willing  to  enter  Into. 

I  do  not  have  the  amendment  in  writ- 
ten form,  may  I  say  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, but  in  my  argument  I  urged  the 
public  Interest  criterion  be  written  into 
the  bill  on  page  3,  line  18. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  said 
that  if  I  offered  that  amendment  to- 
night, it  would  be  acted  on.  I  want  to 
cooperate  and  get  out  of  the  way  all  the 
business  that  we  can  tonight. 

The  amendment  would  be  on  line  18, 
of  page  3,  after  the  word  "California", 
to  Insert  "except  property  needed  for 
public  use  and  management." 

If  the  Parliamentarian  will  write  out 
that  language,  I  will  repeat  it  for  him: 
"except  property  needed  for  public  use 
and  management." 

I  understand  the  clerk  has  the  amend- 


ment. I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
stated.  I  am  ready  for  action  on  it.  i 
have  no  more  to  say  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pio- 
posed,  on  page  3,  hne  18,  after  "Califor- 
nia" to  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing language:  "except  property  needed 
for  public  use  and  management,". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
We  both  agree  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  improve  the  bill.  We  are,  there- 
fore, pleased  to  accept  the  amendment 
as  proposed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  both  Senators  very  much.  I  offered 
it  only  because  I  thought  it  improved 
the  bill  and  would  be  helpful  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  section  2 
of  S.  2515  indicates  that  the  boundarie.s 
of  the  park  shall  be  as  penerally  depicted 
on  drawing  No.  NP-RED-7112,  dated  Oc- 
tober 1967,  on  file  In  the  National  Pa-i-k 
Service  offices.  While  it  can  be  said  that 
the  sentence  in  section  2  which  gives  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  power  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  from  time  to  time 
would  authorize  him  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries to  include  up  to  64,000  acres  of  pri- 
vate land,  that  is,  to  draw  boundaries  .so 
as  to  exclude  the  State  parks,  it  is  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  committee  that  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  is  only  to  make 
minor  adjustments  in  the  plan  depicted 
in  the  previously  mentioned  drawing. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  2515  states 
on  page  24: 

The  purpose  of  the  authority  given  the 
Secretary  to  revise  boundaries,  Is  to  make 
relatively  minor  acijustment,s  where  necessary 
or  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  admin- 
istration or  land  acquisition.  The  Secretarv 
Is  not  authorized  to  depart  from  the  general 
boundaries  described  In  the  bill  to  make  mi- 
Jor  acquisitions  which  would  change  the 
character  of  the  Park  or  the  emphasis  the 
committee  has  placed  on  various  watersheds. 

If  there  was  confusion  regarding  this 
matter,  I  am  sure  that  the  report  and 
this  discussion  clarify  it  beyond  dispute 

O.n  anotlier  question,  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  the  park  boundaries,  as 
presently  drawn,  will  deprive  some  com- 
panies of  access  to  timber  holdings  on 
the  edge  of  the  park.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  committee — and  I  speak  as 
the  ranking  minority  member — or  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  that  logging  be  pro- 
hibited In  areas  outside  of  the  bound- 
aries, and  we  urge  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  administering  the  park, 
make  every  effort,  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  souiid  park  management, 
to  allow  timber  companies  reasonable  ac- 
ce.ss  through  park  lands  so  that  they  may 
engage  in  economical  logging  outside  of 
the  park.  This  may  involve  transporta- 
tion of  logs  over  park  roads,  but  this 
can,  I  beUeve,  be  done  in  a  manner  and 
at  a  time  which  will  not  Interfere  with 
good  park  management  practices. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  legislative  historj'  of  the 
matter  referred  to  by  the  able  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  I  will  say  that  his  understand- 
ing with  respect  to  these  two  matters  as 
stated  is  correct. 

crrriNG  MORAXORrcM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1966,  the  chainnan  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  I  Mr.  Jackson)  and  I  were  priv- 
ileged to  announce  that  four  major  red- 
wood companies,  owning  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  various  redwood  park 
proposals,  had  agreed  to  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  cutting  that  would  jeopardize 
the  park  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  the  communications  from  the 
companies  to  the  committee,  and  my 
statement  announcing  the  moratorium, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ragan  &  Mason. 
Washington.  DC.  September  8,  196S. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
V  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  I  have  been  au- 
thorized to  advise  you.  on  behalf  of  the  Miller 
Redwood  Company,  as  follows: 

Our  logging  plans  call  for  a  seasonal  move 
••f  our  operation  from  the  low,  drier  areas 
during  the  summer  months,  to  the  higher 
hill  and  mountain  areas  that  are  well  drained 
la  the  winter  months.  This  move  was  sched- 
uled to  take  place  this  year,  as  every  year, 
when  the  rainy  season  starts.  However,  out 
of  deference  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  Congressman  Wayne  Asplnall 
■is  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  we  will  Im- 
mediately cease  cutting  down  trees  In  the 
area  near  the  alleged  park-type  Redwoods 
on  the  flats  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Jede- 
dlah  Smith  State  Park.  This  Is  the  area  that 
has  been  Indicated  to  be  vital  to  any  con- 
sideration of  a  park  proposal  as  contemplated 
by  S.  2962. 

This  will  Involve,  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, moving  our  operation  to  steeper 
areas  containing  smaller  and  non  park-like 
trees,  with  a  substantial  amount  of  Douglas 
flr  timber.  This  mixture  of  species  should 
supply  enough  timber  this  winter  to  both 
the  sawmill  and  veneer  plant  to  enable  us 
to  keep  our  employees  working.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  timber  can  In  no 
way  be  construed  as  park-typw  caliber  Be- 
fore we  would  return  to  the  controversial 


area  noted  above,  we  agree  we  will  consult 
with  both  you  and  Congressman  Asplnall. 

During  this  winter  season  we  Intend — 
and  again  at  no  cost  to  the  Government — to 
be  moving  toward  the  areas  that  are  outside 
of  the  so-called  Administration-proposed 
boundaries. 

We  believe  this  program  will  give  Congress 
more  than  a  sufficient  time  to  deliberate  the 
establishment  and  location  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  without  in  any  way  endanger- 
ing the  alleged  park  potential  of  this  area — 
a  potential,  of  course,  which  we  do  not  agree 
with. 

It  does  appear  from  the  above  advices  that 
we  are  authorized  to  submit  that  the  Miller 
Redwood  Company  has  again  evidenced  an 
attempt  to  be  cooperative. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  F.  Racan, 
Counsel  for  Miller  Redwood  Co. 


National  Forest  Prodccts 

Association, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  7.  1966. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,   Senate  Interior  and   Insular  Af- 
fairs, Senate  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Jackson  :   The  President  of 
the    Areata    Redwood    Company    at    Areata, 
California,  phoned  me  to  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing message  Immediately: 

"The  Areata  Redwood  Company  is  not  now 
logging  In  the  Redwood  Creek  Watershed 
and  Is  agreeable  to  holding  off  operations  In 
the  area  for  one  year  pending  further  study 
of  park  alternatives.  We  are  willing  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  and  other  officials  conditions 
pertaining  to  our  property.  This  does  not 
mean  we  are  endorsing  currently  proposed 
park  legislation.  We  consider  the  present 
California  State  Park  system  outstanding 
when  the  additional  superlative  trees  now 
reserved  for  park  purposes  by  various  timber 
companies  are  add.— Howard  A.  Llbbey.  Pres- 
ident, Areata  Redwood  Company,  Areata, 
California." 

This  communication  may  be  used  as  you 
see  fit. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  D.  HodoES.  Jr., 
Vice  President,  Government  Relations. 

September  7,  1966. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC: 

It  has  been  the  longstanding  policy  of 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  that  the  special  Inter- 
ests of  the  Corporation.  Its  employees  and 
their  families  must  be  sacrificed  If  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  It.  We  earnestly  be- 
lieve however  that  this  national  Interest 
must  be  clearly  established  before  such  a 
sacrifice  Is  required.  Under  pending  Redwood 
National  Park  proposals  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.  could  lose  as  much  as  75  percent  of  Its 
timber  reserves  In  the  redwood  region.  This 
loss  would  Jeopardize  our  entire  industrial 
complex  In  Humboldt  County  representing 
1,500  Jobs  and  annual  payroll  of  $8  million. 

Our  opposition  to  the  further  acquisition 
of  privately  held  tlmberlands  for  Redwood 
Park  purposes  Is  a  matter  of  record  with  you 
and  the  Congress.  All  of  the  parklike  groves 
are  already  preserved  In  existing  parks  or  are 
voluntarily  set  aside  by  Industry  awaiting 
public  acqtilsltlon.  Existing  Redwood  Parks 
are  largely  unused  and  undeveloped.  Most  of 
our  Redwood  Creek  holdings  are  commercial 
tlmberlands  which  are  unsuitable  for  na- 
tional park  purposes. 

Nevertheless  we  recognize  that  some  peo- 
ple believe  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Redwood  Park  on  our  land 
and  that  they  are  concerned  our  harvesting 
operations  might  Impair  the  alleged  parklike 
quality   of  the  land   pending  congressional 


action.  We  wish  to  let  you  know  Georgia- 
Paclflc  Corp.  Is  and  always  has  been  willing 
to  work  out  any  reasonable  adjustment  In 
our  harvesting  program  on  our  redwood 
lands  in  order  to  mlnLmlze  cutting  In  pro- 
posed Redwood  Park  areas.  We  believe  a  1- 
year  period  would  give  everyone  sufficient 
time  to  study  carefully  the  needs  for  more 
Redwood  Parks  and  the  suitability  or  un- 
BUitabillty  of  our  land  for  such  parks. 

Georcia -Pacific    Corp., 

Gray  E^VANs, 

Vice  President. 

Simpson  Timbeb  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  September  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  Slmp)eon  Timber 
Company  is  responsible  for  2.000  employees 
and  their  families  In  the  Redwood  Region  of 
Northern  California.  We  are  also  a  partner  In 
the  Crown  Slmjjson  Pulp  Mill  at  Eureka, 
Calif,  which  will  begin  operating  In  October, 
providing  an  additional  600  Jobs  In  supply 
and  manufacturing  of  pulp  from  sawmill  and 
plywood  leftovers. 

Our  consideration  of  park  expansion  affect- 
ing lands  which  provide  employment  for  our 
people  must  at  all  times  protect  their  wel- 
fare, the  needs  of  our  national  and  Inter- 
national customers  and  our  community 
obligations. 

We  beUeve  that  the  preservation  of  red- 
wood trees  deserving  of  park  status  has  sub- 
stantially been  accomplished  through  the 
creation  of  Callfomlas  excellent  state  park 
system.  We  believe,  also,  that  a  redwood  na- 
tional park  which  would  encompass  superla- 
tive stands  of  redwood  trees  now  being  re- 
served for  park  purposes  could  be  created  in 
a  manner  which  would  make — not  take — 
Jobs. 

We  believe  that  a  thorough  and  objective 
Congressional  study  of  national  park  alter- 
natives and  the  economic  requirements  of 
timber-dependent  communities  in  the  Red- 
wood Region  is  essential. 

To  help  provide  a  satisfactory  environment 
for  such  a  study,  Simpson  Is  agreeable  to  im- 
mediately discussing  with  appropriate  officials 
conditions  and  procedures  under  which  we 
will  continue  to  defer  harvesting  timber  in 
superlative  stands  of  redwood  trees  critical  to 
areas  seriously  being  considered  for  inclusion 
in  the  national  park  system. 

We  assure  you  of  our  continued  coopera- 
tion In  the  interests  of  an  equitable  solution 
to  redwood  park  problems. 
Sincerely. 

Dave  James, 
Vice  President,  Public  Affairs. 

Statement  by  Senator  Kttchel 
The  public  Interest  of  the  /anerlcan  people 
is  well  served  today  and  the  cause  of  sound 
conservation  has  been  advanced.  We  are 
a  little  nearer  to  the  creation  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  because  of  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  lumber  Industry.  Congress 
may  proceed  next  January  to  consider  Red- 
wood Park  legislation.  Meanwhile,  the  giant 
and  ancient  trees  in  the  proposed  park  sites 
are  In  no  danger. 

Miller  Redwood  Company  has  agreed  to 
stop  cutting  the  redwoods  from  along  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Jedediah  Smith  State 
Park.  It  will  simply  carry  on  Its  logging 
operations  in  other  parts  of  Its  properties, 
which  is  all  we  sought  at  this  time.  It  has 
agreed  that  until  Congress  has  had  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  act  on  Redwood  National 
Park  legislation.  It  will  not  cut  In  the  prime 
areas  of  aged  virgin  redwoods.  It  will  not 
shut  down  during  this  period;  no  one  will 
be  out  of  a  job. 
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To  their  great  credit,  the  redwood  com- 
panies which  operate  In  the  area  proposed 
by  the  Sierra  Club  for  a  park  have  announced 
that  they  will  voluntarily,  and  at  no  cost 
to  the  American  people,  adjust  their  cutting 
operations  so  that  the  park  value  of  the 
Redwood  Creek  watershed  will  not  be  de- 
faced pending  action  on  a  Redwood  National 
Park  bill.  These  companies  are  Georgia  Pa- 
cific Corporation,  Simpson  Timber  Company, 
and  Areata  Redwood  Company. 

In  Its  telegram  to  me  this  morning, 
Georgia-Pacific  Corporation  stated: 

"It  has  been  the  long-standing  policy  of 
Georgia  Pacific  Corporation  that  the  special 
interests  of  the  Corporation,  Its  employees 
and  their  families  must  be  sacrificed  If  the 
national  Interest  requires  It."  I  salute  It. 

MUler-ReUlm  apparently  will  cut  about  100 
acres  of  what  it  describes  as  "non-park  qual- 
ity" trees  this  winter,  but  It  has  agreed  to 
consult  with  the  National  Park  Service  on 
the  location  of  this  cutting.  It  has  also 
agreed  to  consult  with  the  Chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  Committees  be- 
fore moving  back  into  the  prime  stands  about 
which  I  have  been  concerned  over  recent 
months. 

As  the  Chairman  has  Indicated,  we  can 
look  toward  early  passage  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  bill  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Areas  of  disagreement  still  exist  on 
where  and  how  big  the  park  should  be.  The 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society,  the  California  Division  of  the 
Izak  Walton  League,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  Mr  Laurence  Rockefeller, 
and  other  distinguished  conservationists 
favor  the  bill  which  I  introduced  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recommendation.  Governor 
Brown  of  California  also  favors  this  bill.  The 
good  people  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  con- 
servation organizations  favor  a  vastly  larger 
park  locat«d  In  a  different  area. 

I  believe  the  national  Interest  requires  a 
great  Redwood  National  Park  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people.  I 
also  believe  that  the  national  Interest  re- 
quires the  conservation  organizations  of  this 
country  to  set  aside  their  differences  and  to 
agree  on  a  park  site  which  will  do  Justice  to 
the  majesty  of  these  centuries  old  tree». 
while  protecting  the  timber-based  life  and 
economy  of  the  north  coast  region  of  my 
State  of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  late  this 
summer,  the  chairman  and  I  wired  the 
four  companies  to  request  an  extension 
of  the  moratorium.  The  companies 
agreed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  telegram.  In  which  the  chairman 
and  I  joined  and  the  responses  which 
we  received  from  the  companies,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  are  as  follows: 

Sbnatz  Intesior  Committee, 

August  30, 1967. 
Q.  Orat  Etanb, 

Vice  President  Georgia-Pacific  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg.: 
Haxold  a.  MnxKB, 

President  MUler-Rellim  Lumber  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg.: 
Stabx  W.  Reed 

Vice  President,  Simpson  Timber  Co.. 
Seattle,  Wash.: 

ROBEBT  O.  DeHUENDOBT  II, 

President,  Areata  National  Corp., 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.: 

We  expect  the  Senate  to  act  on  a  Redwoods 
National  Park  bill  before  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  this  year.  Therefore,  we  request 
the  continued  cooperation  of  your  company 
in  extending,  for  the  balance  of  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  expiration  date  of  the 


understanding  reached  with  you  last  year 
affecting  lumber  operations  In  areas  In- 
volved in  pending  park  bills.  Your  continued 
forbearance  in  the  public  Interest  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  this  committee. 

Hekry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Senate  IntCTior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

PoRTT-AN-D,  Oreg., 
September  1,  1967. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  ; 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  reply  to  your  wire  asking  extension  of 
the  understanding  which  we  proposed  on 
Sept.  7  last  year  for  certain  redwood  timber- 
lands,  let  me  say  that  the  terms  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  impcsing  a  burden.  Contin- 
uance of  this  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  good 
forest  management.  We  are  aware  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  but  had  hoped 
that  a  year  would  be  sufficient  time  to  de- 
cide if  a  need  for  more  than  the  140,000  acres 
of  already  preserved  redwood  lands  even  ex- 
ists. We  remain  convinced  that  the  lands  in- 
volved In  the  understanding  are  not  of  Red- 
wood Park  quality,  but  we  shall  abide  by  our 
understanding  for  another  60  days  as  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  timber  In- 
volved would  be  harvested.  It  simply  means 
that  Intelligent  management  calculated  to 
maintain  redwood  forests  forever  on  all  the 
land  would  be  put  back  into  effect.  As  your 
consideration  of  the  matter  proceeds,  I  hope 
you  will  consult  us  prior  to  making  final  de- 
cisions if  any  of  our  lands  are  Involved. 

Georgia   Pacific    Corp., 

R.  B.  Pamplin, 

President. 

Abcata,  CALnr., 
August  31.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman.  Senate  Interior  Committee,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 
This  is  in  reply  to  your  wire  received  today 
about  Redwood  Park  legislation.  Ycur  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  letter  sent  you  Sept.  8, 
1966  by  Dave  James  vice  president  public 
affairs  of  Simpson  Timber  Co.  in  which  Simp- 
son agreed  to  continue  to  defer  harvesting 
timber  in  superlative  stands  of  redwood  trees 
critical  to  areas  seriously  being  considered 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  park  system 
Tou  will  also  recall  a  map  submitted  to  the 
committee  showing  our  logging  plans  In  the 
areas  under  consideration  In  the  public  In- 
terest and  in  the  Interest  of  helping  the 
Congress  reach  a  carefully  reasoned  solution 
to  the  park  Issue.  Simpson  will  continue  to 
cooperate  with  Congress  by  refraining  from 
harvesting  timber  in  the  areas  being  seri- 
ously considered  until  Congress  adjourns 
this  session. 

Sincerely, 

Starr  W.  Reed, 
Vice    President,     Tlmberlands    Simpson 
Timber  Co. 

Palo  Alto,  Calu-.. 

September  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman, 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington.  D.C.: 
In  reply  to  your  telegraphic  request  of  Au- 
gust 30,  1967.  that  our  Areata  Redwood  Com- 
pany Division  continue  to  refrain  from  log- 
ging in  areas  Involved  in  all  pending  alterna- 
tive park  bills,  please  be  advised  of  the  fol- 
lowing. For  the  balance  of  the  first  session 


of  the  ninetieth  Congress.  Areata  Redwood 
will  continue  not  to  extend  logging  opera- 
tions Into  that  property  which  lies  west  of 
U.S.  Highway  101  nor  into  the  main  water- 
shed of  Redwood  Creek  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Bald  Hills  county  road 
and  on  the  west  by  the  main  channel  of  Red- 
wood Creek.  This  agreement  is  not  of  course, 
subject  to  the  following  exception  that,  in 
conformance  with  sound  logging  practices 
and  established  procedure,  logging  crews  may 
be  moved  into  such  areas  to  remove  timber 
felled  or  endangered  by  wind  or  flre  should 
either  event  occur  during  this  period  of 
time. 

In  complying  with  your  request  for  con- 
tinued cooperation,  we  do  so  in  the  trust 
that  the  Federal  Government,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Redwood  Industry  will 
soon  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  solu- 
tion— a  solution  that  strikes  a  sensible  bal- 
ance in  terms  of  the  total  public  interest. 
Such  solution  should  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  and  future  perpetual  oper.i- 
tlon  of  any  single  company,  the  economy 
of  the  area  and  the  livelihood  of  the  people 
who  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  Industry's  survival.  These  people 
more  than  anyone  else  deserve  and  will  wel- 
come an  early  resolution  of  this  problem  that 
has  left  them  in  a  state  of  continuing  un- 
certainty and  anxiety. 

C.   Davis    Weyerhaeuser. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Robert  O.  Dehlendore, 
President.  Areata  National  Corp. 

Miller  Redwood  Co., 
Crescent  City.  Calif.,  August  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  As  our  Counsel 
has  advised  you  by  6ep>arate  correspondence, 
this  company  is  agreeable  to  continue  the 
moratorium  set  forth  in  its  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  1966.  We  do  so  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  spirit  of  coopemtlon,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  fact  that  your  Committee 
is  moving  toward  a  resolution  of  the  problem. 
We  of  course  cannot  remain  indefinitely 
in  a  state  of  moratorium  since,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  it  Is  quite  a  hardship  on  the 
company.  However,  before  making  any  move 
into  the  so-called  "controversial"  area  we 
would  certainly  consult  with  you  and  with 
Chairman  Asplnall  of  the  House  Committee. 
We  hope  this  Is  satisfactory. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  A.  Miller. 

President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  2  weeks  the  companies  made  a 
further  announcement  with  respect  to 
the  moratorium.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  an 
October  18,  1967,  telegram  from  Mr 
Starr  Reed  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Oc?roBER  18. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington  D.C: 

Am  authorized  as  chairman  of  Redwood 
Industry  Land  Committee  to  advise  on  be- 
half of  Areata  National,  Oeorgla-Paclflc. 
Miller  Redwood,  Pacific  Lumber  and  Simpson 
Timber  that  the  companies  will  individually 
make  every  effort  to  withhold  logging  within 
boundaries  of  new  Senate  redwood  park 
proposal  S.  2515  pending  investigation  of  Im- 
pact and  Senate  consideration  urge  your  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  jxistponement  of  Sen- 
ate floor  consideration  while  impact  on  com- 
panies, employees  and  communities  Is 
evaluated.    There   is    no   question   but   that 
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8   2515  Will  eliminate  at  least  one  company 
and  seriously  affect  others. 

Staeb  Rehj, 
Simpson  Timber  Co.,  Seattle. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  say  our  hope  Is  that  with  Senate 
passage  of  S.  2515  these  companies  can 
refrain  from  any  cutting  within  the 
boundaries  described  in  S.  2515  pending 
House  action  on  the  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  armounce  that  the  Areata  Na- 
tional Corp.,  parent  corporation  of 
the  Areata  Redwood  Co.,  which  owns 
12,500  acres  of  land  within  the  bound- 
aries set  forth  in  S  2515.  has  informed 
the  chairman  and  me  that  it  will  not 
perform  any  logging  operations  within 
the  boundary  described  in  S.  2515.  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  next  year. 

The  American  people  should  be  grate- 
ful that  this  company,  while  opposing 
S.  2515,  does  so  with  due  respect  for  the 
legislative  process  and  the  public  inter- 
est, rather  than  ruthlessly  carving  up 
forest  lands  within  the  park  boundaries 
to  frustrate  congressional  efforts  to 
create  a  park. 


ORDER  FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ELLENDER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  oi; 
tomorrow,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender]  be  recognized 
to  speak  on  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PERMANENT 
INVESTIGATIONS  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  TO  MEET 
DURING  SESSIONS  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE ON  NOVEMBER  1,2.  AND  3 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  permission 
be  given  for  the  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Pinday,  No- 
vember 1,  2.  and  3.  The  meetings  are  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  hearings  on 
riots  and  criminal  and  civil  disorders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vico  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-689.  appoints 
the  following  Senators  as  delegates  to 


the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  to  be  held 
at  Brussels.  Belgium,  on  November  20- 
25,  1967:  Senators  Sparkman.  Jackson. 
Bayh.  McIntyre,  Mondale.  Javits, 
Cooper,  Mundt.  and  Hansen,  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  and  Montoya, 
alternates. 


FREE  WORLD  ASSISTANCE  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
October  10, 1  referred  to  a  memorandum 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  October  5  by 
both  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower].  The  memorandum  was  en- 
titled "Free  World  Assistance  to  Vietnam 
as  of  October  1,  1967." 

I  remarked  on  October  10  that  neither 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  nor  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  had  mentioned  the 
source  of  the  memorandum.  I  have  now 
received  a  copy  of  the  same  memorandum 
which  was  Issued  under  a  Department  of 
State  letterhead.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  felt  that  the  information  would 
have  more  credibility  if  it  was  not  iden- 
tified as  having  originated  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  hope  that  this  was 
not  their  reason,  for  It  would  be  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  reputation  of  this 
great  Government  department.  In  any 
case,  to  complete  the  historical  record,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  memorandum  entitled 
"Free  World  Assistance  to  Vietnam  as  of 
October  1.  1967,"  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  letterhead,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  The  first  paragraph 
of  the  State  Department  memorandum 
begins  by  stating : 

Thirty-one  nations  besides  the  United 
States  are  assisting  Vietnam  under  the  PYee 
World  Assistance  Program.  Six  other  coun- 
tries not  considered  part  of  the  FWA  Program 
and  the  United  Nations  also  assist,  and  prom- 
ises of  help  have  come  from  three  other 
nations. 

This  statement  is  not  entirely  correct. 
It  is  true  that  at  some  point  In  time  the 
countries  listed  in  the  State  Department 
memorandum  were  assisting  Vietnam. 
But  all  of  the  31  nations  mentioned  in  the 
memorandum  are  not  now  assisting  in 
Vietnam  under  the  free  world  assistance 
proeram  and  all  of  the  six  other  countries 
listed  in  the  memorandum,  not  con- 
sidered part  of  the  free  world  assistance 
program,  are  also  not  now  assisting  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  State 
has  provided  information  which  contra- 
dicts its  own  assertions  that  37  nations 
•are  assisting  Vietnam."'  On  October  9. 
I  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
asked  him  several  question?  relating  to 
free  world  assistance.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  of  October  9  and 
the  reply  from  Assistant  Secretary  Wil- 
liam B.  Macomber.  Jr.,  dated  October  16, 
together  with  its  enclosures,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.» 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  questions  I 
asked  Secretary'  Rusk  were  designed  to 
elicit  information  on  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  by  coimtrles  also  assisting  South 
Vietnam:  the  years  in  which  assistance 
to  Vietnam  has  been  provided  by  certain 
countries — countries  whose  assistance 
has  been  modest,  totaling  $26,000  or  less: 
and  the  dollar  value  of  the  assistance 
provided  in  calendar  year  1967  by  26 
of  the  countries  listed  in  the  State  De- 
partment memorandum. 

The  material  provided  In  the  en- 
closures to  Assistant  Secretary  Macom- 
ber's  letter  of  October  16  shows  that 
while  the  State  Department  memoran- 
dum inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  lists  Brazil.  Ecuador,  Greece,  Gua- 
temala, Laos.  Liberia.  Luxembourg.  Tur- 
key. Uruguay  and  Venezuela  as  coun- 
tries "assisting  Vietnam  under  the  free 
world  assistance  program,"  in  fact  these 
countries  did  provide  assistance  in  1964 
or  1965  or  1966  but  they  have  not  given 
one  single  dollar  in  1967.  As  for  the 
"six  other  coimtries  not  considered  part 
of  the  FWA  program  and  the  United  Na- 
tions," Ireland,  Pakistan  and  Norway  are 
shown  as  having  given  assistance  in  1965 
but  not  since. 

On  the  face  of  it.  I  would  think  It 
logical  to  conclude  that,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  the  countries  which  have  given  aid 
In  the  past,  but  are  no  longer  providing 
assistance,  view  the  war  with  increasing 
reserve  and  obviously  wish  to  disassoci- 
ate themselves  from  it. 

I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  before, 
on  both  May  25  and  October  10,  a  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretarj-  Macomber 
dated  May  15.  the  enclosure  to  which 
showed  the  dollar  value  of  assistance 
provided  by  30  countries  under  the  free 
world  assistance  program  during  the  pe- 
riod June  1964  through  December  1966. 
I  noted,  in  my  remarks  on  the  floor  on 
October  10,  that  the  assistance  provided 
by  13  of  these  30  countries  totalled  $26,- 
000  or  less  for  the  two  and  a  half  year 
period.  In  considering  the  assistance  to 
Vietnam  from  the  other  11  countries — 
the  countries  which  have  given  more 
than  $26,000 — it  seems  to  me  that  It  is 
necessaiy  to  look  at  their  assistance  in 
a  somewhat  broader  context. 

In  the  first  place,  three  of  these  11 
countries — B'  azil,  Liberia.  Venezuela — 
have  apparently  given  no  assistance  in 
1967, 

In  the  second  place,  in  many  cases, 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  is  far  less 
than  the  amoun*  of  trade  with  North 
Vietnam.  According  to  the  statistics  pro- 
nded  in  the  enclosures  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Macomber's  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  Japan's  total  two-way  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  in  the  period  1964 
through  1966  was  about  20  times  the 
amount  of  Japan's  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  during  the  same  period,  Italy's 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  was  more  than 
10  times  Italy's  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam. New  Zealand's  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  was  about  eight  times  its  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam,  the  Netherland's 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  was  more  than 
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three  times  Dutch  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  Kingdom's  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  was  almost  twice  the 
amoimt  of  British  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  third  place,  and  to  me  this  Is 
the  most  Important  and  disturbing  fac- 
tor, in  many  cases  the  assistance  being 
given  to  South  Vietnam  seems  dispro- 
portionately small  when  compared  to  the 
money  being  earned  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  For  example.  Japan  has  pro- 
vided a  total  of  $2,250,000  worth  of  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  in  the  period  June 
1964  through  December  1966,  according 
to  the  State  Department.  But  at  the  same 
time,  Japanese  exports  to  South  Viet- 
nam— and  most  of  these  exports  were 
either  purchases  by  the  U.S.  Government 
or  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
with  U.S.  funds— totaled  $138  million  in 
1966,  compared  to  $36  million  in  1965. 
And  I  have  seen  statements  in  the  press, 
which  I  understand  are  accurate,  that 
Japanese  economists  believe  that  Japans 
exports  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  the  United 
States,  South  Vietnam  and  other  South- 
east Asian  nations  directly  related  to  the 
conflict  will  total  between  $1.4  and  $1.7 
billion. 

According  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Macomber's  letter  of  May  15,  assistance 
to  Vietnam  from  the  Republic  of  China 
totalled  $775,000  in  the  period  June  1964 
through  December  1966.  Yet  the  Republic 
of  China's  exports  to  South  Vietnam  in 
1966  totalled  $89  million,  compared  to 
$50  million  in  1965,  and  in  addition,  ac- 
cording to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  that  country  is  making 
about  $1  miUlon  a  month  from  expendi- 
tures by  American  soldiers  on  rest  and 
rehabilitation  leaves. 

Mr.  President,  these  countries  are  not 
the  only  ones  whose  economies  are  prof- 
iting greatly  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. South  Korea's  earnings  in  South 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  war — from  re- 
mittances from  Korean  soldiers  and 
civilians  in  South  Vietnam,  from  con- 
struction and  service  contracts  and  from 
commodity  procurement — totalled  $59.- 
540.000  in  1966  and  $83,583,000  In  the 
first  8  months  of  1967. 

And  Singapore,  which  apparently  is 
not  providing  any  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam,  saw  its  exports  to  South  Viet- 
nam increase  to  $85.5  million  in  1966. 
from  $37.4  million  in  1965,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Singapore's  exports  to  South 
Vietnam  in  1967  will  be  on  the  order  of 
$95  million.  In  fact,  South  Vietnam  has 
now  displaced  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Singapore's  second  largest  customer. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  in  the  Senate  on 
October  10  that  the  old  proverb  that  one 
cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear  seemed  to  me  particularly  applicable 
to  the  Department  of  State's  claims  re- 
garding free  world  assistance  to  Vietnam. 
The  facts  are  that  very  few  coimtries  are 
supporting  us  in  Vietnam  in  any  mean- 
ingful way  and  that  most  Asian  coun- 
tries are  profiting  from  the  war  while  we, 
and,  of  course,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
do  the  spending  and  dying. 

Mr.  President,  the  bulletin  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  which  I  have  refer- 
ence is.  I  believe,  the  kind  of  offlclal  Gov- 
enmient  Information  which  is  responsi- 
ble  for   the   answers   to   the   questions 


asked  in  the  Gallup  poll  of  October  25 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
on  page  14. 
The  question  was: 

Do  you  think  the  Johnson  Administration 
Is  or  la  not  telling  the  public  all  It  should 
know  about  the  war? 

Twenty-one  percent  answered:  "Yes, 
Che  administration  is  teUlng  the  facts." 
Seventy  percent  replied:  "No.  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  telling  the  facts." 
Nine  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
effort  of  the  State  Department  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  is  widespread 
support  for  the  war,  on  the  basis  of  the 
countries  Usted  in  the  bulletin  is  very 
misleading,  to  put  it  mildly. 

ExHraiT  1 

Department  of  State. 

Pree  World  Assistance  to  Vietnam  as  or 
October  1.  1967 
Thirty-one  nations  besides  the  tJnlted 
States  are  assisting  Vlet-Nam  under  the  Free 
World  Assistance  f»rogram.  Six  other  coun- 
tries not  considered  part  of  the  FWA  program 
and  the  United  Nations  also  assist,  and  prom- 
ises of  help  have  come  from  three  other  na- 
tions Five  Asian  countries  now  have  almost 
60,000  troopa  on  the  ground  In  Vlet-Nam.  A 
detailed  listing  by  geographic  area  follows: 

FAR    EAST 

Australia 

Australia  Is  providing  a  wide  and  substan- 
tial range  of  aid  to  Vlet-Nam  under  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  and  by  direct  bilateral  assistance. 
Economic  aid  since  1964  Is  valued  at  more 
than  $10  million. 

Military  aid  consists  of: 

1.  Approximately  5,750  combat  troops  In- 
cluding a  brigade  and  support,  and  a  squad- 
ron of  8  Canberra  bombers.  In  addition,  they 
provide  naval  assistance  and  a  guided  missile 
destroyer. 

2.  100  combat  advisors  (primarily  special- 
ists in  Jungle  warfare) . 

3.  A  73-man  air  force  unit  at  Vung  Tau 
with  six  .Australian  caribou  planes  which  fly 
daily  logistical  transport  missions  In  support 
of  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  in- 
cludes: 

1.  Three  surgical  teams,  totaling  37  per- 
sonnel, in  3  provincial  hospitals.  These  teams, 
In  addition  to  performing  major  operations, 
have  established  a  blood  bank  and  are  giving 
lessons  In  nursing. 

2.  A  group  of  civil  engineers  working  on 
water  supply  and  road  construction  projects. 

3.  Three  experts  In  dairy  and  crop  prac- 
tices and  radio  techniques. 

4.  Training  of  130  Vietnamese  In  Australia. 

5.  In  goods  and  materials:  1.250,000  text- 
books In  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools:  3,300 
tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Vietnamese 
military  dei>endent8'  housing;  6  large  com- 
munity windmills:  15,750  sets  of  hand  tools; 
400  radio  sets  and  2,400  loud-speakers;  16,- 
000  blankets  and  14,000  cases  of  condensed 
milk. 

6.  A  55  kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at 
Ban  Me  Thuot. 

The  Australian  Government  decided  on 
February  1  to  Increase  Its  non-mlUtary  aid 
to  Vlet-Nam  during  FY  1967  to  $3  million. 
This  will  permit  substantial  enlargement 
of  current  medical  and  civic  action  programs 
and  the  undertaking  of  new  projects  such 
as  providing  equipment  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment centers. 

Republic  of  China 
The   Republic   of   China   has   provided: 
1.    An    80-man    agricultural    team. 
3.  An  18-man  military  psychological  war- 
fare team. 


3.  A  34-man  electrical  power  mission  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Talpower. 

4.  A  la-man  surgical  team. 

China  has  also  provided  training  for  more 
than  200  Vietnamese  in  Taiwan.  In  the  way 
of  goods  and  materials,  they  have  provided 
26  aluminum  prefabricated  warehouses,  agri- 
culturtil  tools,  seeds  and  fertilizers,  500.000 
copies  of  mathematics  textbooks  and  an 
electrical  power  substation. 

Japan 
Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million  worth 
of  economic  assistance  to  Vlet-Nam,  chiefly 
through  reparations.  Japan  has  sent  two 
medical  teams,  considerable  amounts  of  med- 
ical goods  (4,644  cases),  20.000  transistor 
radios  and  25  ambulances.  It  has  provided 
technical  personnel  and  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  power  dam  across  the 
Da  Nhlm  River  and  electrical  transmission 
line.  A  new  medical  aid  agreement  ($1.1  mil- 
lion) was  signed  In  June  1967. 

Korea 

Korea  has  sent  approximately  48,800  troops 
Including: 

1.  2  combat  divisions  and  1  combat  bri- 
gade. 

2.  A  130-man  MobUe  Army  Surgical  Hos- 
plUl  (MASH  I. 

3.  10  military  Instructors  in  Korean  karate 
for  training  Vietnamese  military  In  hand-to- 
hand  comb.\t. 

4.  A  2,200-man  Task  Force  Unit  composed 
of  the  following  elements:  1  Army  engineer 
battalion.  1  Headquarters  group.  1  Army 
Transportation  company,  1  Marine  Corps  En- 
gineer company,  1  Infantry  battalion.  1  LST 
and  2  LSM's.  1  Composite  Support  unit 
I  communications,  medical  supplies,  etc.). 

Korean  military  medical  personnel  are  pro- 
viding some  medical  care  to  the  local  popu- 
lation In  areas  where  ROK  troops  are  sta- 
tioned. In  addition,  7  civilian  medical  teams 
totaling  118  doctors,  nurses  and  support 
personnel  ore  working  In  provincial  health 
programs. 

Laos 

One  million  kip  ($4,167)  for  flood  relief  In 
1965  and  a  small  cash  donation  for  refugees 
In  1966. 

Malaysia 

Since  1963,  Malaysia  has  trained  over  2.000 
V'letnamese  military  and  police  officers. 
Groups  of  30-60  are  regularly  sent  for  about 
a  month's  training  in  counterLnsurgency 
virlth  Malayan  Police  Special  Constabulary. 
Malaysia  ha.s  previously  provided  substantial 
amounts  of  counterlnsurgency  materials, 
primarily  military  and  police  transport  such 
as  armored  vehicles.  Medicines  and  relief 
supplies  have  also  been  donated. 

New    Zealand 

New  Zealand  has  sent  an  artillery  battery 
and  an  Infantry  company  (approximately 
350  men)  and  provided  a  25-man  army  engi- 
neer detachment. 

In  non-military  aid.  New  Zealand  has  sent 
a  15-man  surgical  team,  and  a  professor  in 
English  language  for  the  University  of  Sai- 
gon. A  second  16-man  medical  team  will  be 
sent  to  Blnh  Dlnh  province.  They  are  pres- 
ently training  83  Vietnamese  In  New  Zealand 
and  have  provided  7,500£  ($21,000)  for  equip- 
ment for  a  technical  high  school.  They  are 
also  assisting  by  providing  approximately 
$600,000  for  a  science  building  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saigon. 

Philippines 

The  Philippine  Government  has  sent  a 
2,000-man  military  engineering  unit  with  se- 
curity support  personnel,  a  station  hospital, 
and  rural  health  and  civic  action  teams. 

In  non-military  aid,  approximately  60  Phil- 
ippine civic  action  personnel  including  mili- 
tary and  civilian  medical  teams  have  been 
working  in  Vlet-Nam  for  several  years. 

Thailand 
Thailand  has  sent  a  total  of  approximately 
2.200  men  including  a  recently  arrived  com- 
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bat  brigade.  A  150-man  Thai  naval  group 
manning  an  LST  and  PGM  patrol  craft  ar- 
rived In  Vlet-Nam  In  December  1966.  A  35- 
man  air  force  contingent  has  be«n  flying 
operational  transport  missions  for  the  Viet- 
namese forces.  The  Thais  have  also  been  pro- 
viding Jet  training  for  Vietnamese  pilots  in 
Thailand. 

In  non-military  aid.  the  Thais  have  pro- 
vided rice  for  refugees  and  cement  and  zinc 
roofing  materials.  At  the  Manila  Conference, 
the  Thais  offered  the  Vietnamese  a  $20  mil- 
Uon  rice  credit.  The  Thais  have  also  an- 
nounced they  win  send  a  medical  unit  to 
Viet-Nani. 

MIDDLE   EAST 

Greece 
Greece  has  contributed  $15,000  worth   of 
medical  supplies. 

Iran 
Iran  has  contributed  1,000  tons  of  petro- 
leum  products   to   Vlet-Nam   and   has   dis- 
patched   a   20-man    medical    team    to   Vlet- 
Nam. 

Turkey 

Turkey  has  provided  medicines  and  also 
offered  to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
cement. 

EtmOPE 

A-ustria 
.Austria  has  offered  to  supply  medical  sup- 
plies, blankets,  tents,  through  the  Austrian 
Red  Cross. 

Belgium 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance  and  has  given  scholarships  for 
15  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Belgium. 
Denmark 
Denmark  has  provided  medical  supplies 
and  has  offered  to  train  12  Vietnamese  nurses 
in  Denmark. 

Germany 

Personnel  in  Viet-Nam: 

A  3,000-ton  hospital  ship,  the  "helgoland" 
with  8  doctors,  30  other  medical  personnel 
and  145  beds  Is  on  duty  in  Vlet-Nam. 

Seven  Germans,  a  director  and  six  instruc- 
tors, are  teaching  at  the  new  Vietnamese- 
German  Technical  High  School  at  Thu  Due 
near  Saigon,  At  Hue  University  there  are 
five  Germans:  three  physicians  In  the  Medi- 
cal School,  a  professor  of  music,  a  professor 
of  German  language,  and  one  expert  in 
forestry  Is  working  at  the  Department  of 
Rural  Affairs,  Saigon. 

Vietnamese  in  Germany:  Forty  Vietnamese 
are  studying  in  Germany  and  the  Germans 
have  agreed  to  accept  30  more  primarily  for 
training  as  future  Instiuct-ors  in  the  techni- 
cal high  school.  A  considerable  number  have 
previously  been  trained. 

Goods  and  Materials:  The  Germans  have 
provided  the  following  credits: 

(1)  DM  15  million  ($3.75  million)  for  im- 
port of  German  products  such  as  machine 
tools,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  piastre  funds  gen- 
erated go  to  the  National  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit  to  aid  farmers,  particularly  with 
loans; 

(2)  a  credit  of  DM  50  million  ($12.5  mil- 
lion) for  development  of  the  major  Industrial 

niplex  at  An  Hoan-Nong  Son; 

1 3)  a  credit  for  DM  20  million  ($5  million) 
for  construction  of  an  abattoir  at  Salgon- 
Cholon,  and  three  coastal  vessels; 

i4)  a  credit  of  DM  500.000  ($125,000)  for 
equipment  at  the  Vietnamese-German  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Thu  Due. 

In  April  1966,  the  Germans  announced  a 
gift  of  DM  17.5  million  ($4.4  million)  worth 
of  pharmaceuticals,  the  first  shipments  of 
which  have  arrived.  Also  In  the  medical  field. 
they  have  provided  two  mobile  dental  clinics 
and" 30  ambulances  for  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

In  June  1966,  the  Cabinet  voted  DM  25 
million  (US  $6.25  million)  for  new  aid  to 
Vlet-Nam  including:  11  sending  25  experts 
to  establish  a  refugee  center;  2)   building  a 
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home  for  wayward  youths;  3)  expansion  of 
eight  social  centers  and  construction  of  a 
ninth,  and  4)  establislunent  of  a  training 
center  for  social  workers.  The  Germans  have 
also  donated  260  tons  of  rice  for  refugee 
relief  programs. 

Italy 

The   Italians  provided   a   10-man  surgical 
team  and  have  offered  science  scholarships  to 
10  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Italy. 
Luxembourg 

Luxembourg    has    provided    plasma    and 
blood  transfusion  equipment. 
The  Netherlands 

The  Dutch  have  undertaken  to  build  5  tu- 
berculosis centers  in  Saigon;  sites  for  3  have 
been  selected.  In  August,  the  Netherlands  an- 
nounced a  contribution  of  $355,000  for  a 
4-year  UN  project  in  social  welfare,  part  of 
the  $1  mllUon  they  have  earmarked  for  UN 
projects  in  Viet-Nam.  In  1964.  the  Dutch 
gave  antibiotics  and  4  scholarships  for  Viet- 
namese. They  previously  provided  a  dredge. 
Spain 

Spain  has  sent  a  12-man  medical  team  to 
Vlet-Nam  and   has  provided  800  pounds  of 
medicines,  medical  equipment  and  blankets. 
United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  has  supplied  eco- 
nomic aid  valued  at  more  than  $2  million  in 
the  past  three  vears.  It  has  provided  six 
clviUans  for  the  British  Advisory  Mission  and 
a  Professor  of  English  at  Hue  University. 
Twenty-one  Vietnamese  are  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  pediatric  team 
of  four  British  doctors  and  six  nurses  went 
to  Vlet-Nam  in  August.  1966. 

In  1963-64,  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
the  following  goods  and  materials:  Labora- 
tory equipment  for  Saigon  University;  a 
typesetting  machine  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office;  a  cobalt  deep-ray  therapy 
unit  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute;  var- 
ious equipment  for  the  faculties  of  Medicine, 
Science  and  Pharmacy  at  Saigon  University. 
the  Meteorologic  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Saigon,  and  Atomic  Research 
EsUbllshment  at  Dalat  and  the  Faculty  of 
Education  at  Hue.  In  1965-1966.  British  eco- 
nomic aid  totalled  $226,800  lor  roadbulldlng 
equipment,  dlesel  fishing  boat  engines,  and 
portable  anesthetic  machines.  Total  aid  in 
British  FY  1967  was  $515,200  and  it  is  esti- 
mated $666,400  will  be  expended  in  FY  1968. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Argentina 

Argentina    Is    contributing    5,000    tons    of 

wheat, 

Brazil 

Brazil  has  sent  a  substantial  quantity  of 
medical  supplies  which  was  carried  to  Vlet- 
N  im  by  a  BrazUlan  Air  force  plane  and  has 
i.l?o  provided  coffee. 

Cosfa  Rica 
Coeta  Rica  Is  contributing  an  ambulance 
for  use  in  Viet-Nam. 

Dominican  Republic 
Cement  has  been  offered  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  use  in  Viet-Nam. 
Ecuador 
Ecuador    has    sent    medical    supplies    to 

Viet-Nam. 

Guatemala 

Guatemala  has  sent  15,000  doses  of 
typhoid-paratyphoid     serum     for     use     in 

Vlet-Nam. 

Honduras 

Honduras  has  contributed  drujs  and  dry 
goods  for  refugees  In  Vlet-Nam,  flown  there 
on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  plane. 
Uruguay 

Uruguay  has  contributed  $21,500  for  re- 
lief supplies  and  medicines  for  Vlet-Nam, 


Venezuela 
Venezuela  has  provided  500  tons  of  rice  for 
refugee  relief,  and  two  civilian  doctors  are 
working  in  Vlet-Nam. 

AFRICA 

Liberia 
A  contribution  of  $50,000  has  been  made  by 
Liberia  for  the  purchase  of  hospital  equip- 
ment    and     other     medical     supplies     for 
Viet-Nam. 

Tunisia 

Tunisia  has  made  available  15  to  20 
scholarships  for  Vietnamese. 

NORTH    AMERICA 

Canada 
Almost  $6  million  of  development  assist- 
ance   to    Vlet-Nam    has    been    provided    by 
Canada. 

1.  Since  1964  Canada  has  supplied  more 
than  $4.5  million  in  economic  aid.  It  in- 
creased its  aid  to  South  Vlet-Nam  this  fiscal 
year  allocating  $1  million  for  medical  assist- 
ance Including  providing  ten  200-bed  emer- 
gency hospital  units.  The  first  two  units  have 
arrived  and  have  been  installed  at  Phan  Tlet 
and  at  Phu  Tho  near  Saigon.  A  Canadian 
doctor  and  technician  visited  Viet-Nam  m 
the  fall  to  Inspect  potential  sites.  Canada 
has  sent  650,000  doses  of  polio  vaccine  for 
Vietnamese  school  children  and  offered  addi- 
tional vaccines  against  polio,  TB  and  small- 
pox. Consideration  is  being  given  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  children's  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter In  Vlet-Nam. 

2.  Since  1958.  Canada  has  provided  $850.- 
000  worth  of  food  aid  for  Viet-Nam.  Funds 
generated  by  sales  are  used  for  capital  con- 
struction projects  in  Vlet-Nam. 

3.  A  new  science  building  for  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Hue  is  being 
built  costing  about  $333,000.  drawn  from 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  sales  of  food 
supplied  by  Canada.  Construction  has 
passed  the  half-way  mark. 

4.  The  Canadians  have  also  agreed  to  con- 
struct an  auditorium  for  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  at  Hue  University  which  will  cost 
about  $125,000. 

5.  Canada  Is  printing  half  a  million  copies 
of  a  social  sciences  textbook  for  Vietnamese 
grade  school  children. 

6.  Personnel  in  Viet-Nam:  A  Canadian 
Supervisor  has  been  at  Quang  Ngal  super- 
vising construction  of  a  small  TB  Clinic 
which  the  Canadians  are  funding.  The  Ca- 
nadians have  sent  two  doctors  and  four 
nurses  to  staff  the  cUnic.  A  professor  of 
orthopedics  is  working  at  Cho  Ray  Hospital, 
Saigon,  and  there  Is  a  Canadian  teacher  at 
the  University  of  Hue. 

7.  Vietnamese  in  Canada:  380  Colombo 
Plan  trainees  and  a  total  of  463  trainee* 
under  all  programs,  including  those  spon- 
sored by  other  agencies  and  third  countries 
( as  well  as  (^lombo  Plan ) ,  have  been  trained 
in  Canada.  There  are  currently  231  Viet- 
namese students  in  Canada. 

OTHER    ASSISTANCE 

Six  other  nations  whose  help  does  not  fall 
under  thr;  Free  World  Assistance  Program 
have  pro'lded  valuable  assistance  to  Vlet- 
Nam  In  economic  and  humanitarian  fields. 

France 

Since  1956,  France  has  contributed  about 
$115  million  In  assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam. 
Present  aid  is  running  at  a  rate  of  about 
$4  million  per  year,  largely  In  the  cultural 
field. 

In  1965  France  had  nearly  500  persons 
serving  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  Among  them 
were  65  experts  under  France's  program  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  including 
32  physicians,  professors  and  other  medical 
persorinel.  Under  its  cultural  programs,  471 
professors  (350  French  and  121  Vietnamese) 
were  teaching  at  9  French-teaching  Instltu- 
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tlonf,  and  30  French  professors  are  at  Viet- 
namese Inst-tutlons,  France  provided  In  1965 
for  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Prance.  55  fellow- 
ships for  technical  training  and  85  academic 
fellowships.  These  programs  are  continuing 
on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

France  has  provided  low-interest  credits 
of  100  million  francs  ($20  million)  for  financ- 
ing Imports  of  French  equipment  for  Viet- 
namese industry,  a  gram  of  500.000  francs 
/  $100,000)  for  equipment  for  L'Ecole  Na- 
tlonale  d'Ingenieurs  des  Arts  Industrlels. 

In  1960  Prance  extended  a  low-interest 
credit  of  70  million  francs  ($14  million)  to 
aid  construction  of  the  major  coal  and  chem- 
ical complex  at  An  Hoa  Nong  Son  south  of 
Da  N'ang  which  is  underway.  It  also  provides 
a  low-interest,  flve-year  credit  of  60  million 
francs  ($12  million)  for  construction  of  Vlet- 
Nam's  largest  cement-producing  complex 
with  plants  at  Hatien  and  Thu  Due.  In  1964. 
Fr.\nce  provided  a  930.000  francs  ($186,000) 
grant  for  the  Installation  of  a  training  center 
for  electrical  technicians  and  in  1965  a  gift 
of  1.25  million  francs  ($250,000)  for  teach- 
ing equipment,  primarily  In  the  medical 
fleld. 

Ireland 

The  Irish  people  have  contributed  1,000 
pounds  (52,800)  for  Vietnamese  flood  vlc- 
tuns  through  their  Red  Cross. 

Israel 

Israel  made  a  gift  cf  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies for  flood  victims  and  will  train  flve 
Vietnamese  in  irrigation  and  animal  hus- 
bandry. 

Norway 

Norway  sent  a  contribution  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  for  flood  victims  In 
February  1965. 

Pakistan 

Pakistan  made  a  financial  contribution  for 
assistance  to  fiood  victims  and  donated 
clothing  for  them. 

S'xitzerlarid 
The  Swiss  have  provided  microscopes  lor 
the  University  of  Saigon.  The  Swiss  Red 
Cross  has  sent  an  11 -man  medical  team 
through  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  work  In  a  provincial  hospital  ir. 
the  Central  Highlands  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

UJi.  aid  to  Vietnam 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  are  also  m:iking  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  Viet-Nam.  Under  the  Expanded 
Program  of  Technlc.^I  Assistance  of  the  UN 
Development  Program,  15  technical  assist- 
ance projects  are  scheduled  for  1967  and 
1968  at  a  cost  of  $724,475.  These  projects 
range  across  such  varied  fields  as  maternal 
and  child  health,  labor  administration,  edu- 
cational planning,  telecommunications,  me- 
teorology and  civil  aviation.  Among  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  are  ILO.  PAO.  UNESCO. 
WHO,  ICAO,  ITU,  WMO,  and  the  Department 
of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of  the  UN. 
In  addition  UNICEF  has  substantially  ex- 
panded its  health  and  child  care  programs 
with  the  1967  program  totalling  $562,000,  an 
Increase  over  the  1966  level  of  $226,000. 

Several  major  projects  financed  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  UN  Development  Pro- 
gram are  about  to  get  underway.  A  National 
Technical  Center  (total  International  con- 
tribution approximately  $1.5  million),  with 
UNESCO  is  becoming  operational.  The  Spe- 
cial Fund  In  January  approved  a  Plsherles 
Development  Project  including  exploratory 
and  experimental  fishing  in  the  wate.'-s  of 
the  South  China  Sea,  to  be  executed  by  PAO 
at  a  cost  of  $1.3  million.  Also  being  nego- 
tiated is  a  Social  Welfare  Training  Center 
to  be  executed  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs 
of  the  UN.  ECAFE  is  pressing  ahead  with 
regional  projects  of  benefit  to  the  nations 
of   the  Mekong  Basin    and   has   undertaken 


surveys  of  Irrigation,  hydro-electric  facili- 
ties and  bridge  constrtictlon  projects  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 

EXHIBtT   2 

October  9.  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  As  you  know,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  in  recent 
days  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regarding 
assistance  provided  by  other  countries  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  answer,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
the  following  four  questions: 

1.  What  commitments  has  the  United 
States  Government  made  to.  or  what  under- 
takings have  been  entered  Into  with,  the 
governments  of  South  Korea,  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines  in  connection  with  their  pro- 
vision of  troops? 

2.  Which  countries  aiding  South  Vietnam 
under  the  Free  World  Assistance  Program 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  and  what  has  been 
the  amount  of  such  trade  In  each  of  the 
past  three  years? 

3.  In  which  calendar  years  has  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  been  provided  by  Austria, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Ireland,  Laos,  Liberia,  Luxembourg, 
Norway.  Pakistan,  Tunisia,  Turkey  and 
Uruguay? 

4.  What  Is  the  dollar  value  of  the  assist- 
ance provided  In  calendar  year  1967  to  South 
Vietnam  by  Argentina.  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark.  Dominican 
Republic.  Ecuador,  Greece.  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Laos. 
Luxembourg,  Malaysia,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela? 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fttlbhioht, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  October  16, 1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fttlbricht. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  9 
regarding  assistance  provided  by  other  coun- 
tries to  the  Government  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

With  regard  to  your  first  question,  the 
United  States  has  not  entered  into  any  new 
security  commitments  with  South  Korea, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  In  connection 
with  their  provision  of  troops  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  We  are  preparing  and  will  send  you 
shortly  a  classified  summary  of  the  support 
undertakings  we  have  with  these  three 
countries. 

The  answers  to  your  questions  2,  3,  and  4 
are  provided  In  the  enclosed  tables. 

I  note  that  the  list  of  countries  under  ques- 
tions 3  and  4  comprises  only  the  smaller 
contributors,  and  omits  those  nations  which 
made  the  largest  contributions.  It  is  reasona- 
ble to  expect  that  a  small  country,  far  distant 
from  Viet-Nam,  and  with  relatively  limited 
resources  such  as  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras,  would  find  that  a  small  contribu- 
tion was  about  all  it  could  do  in  the  circum- 
stances. Nonetheless,  the  Department  does 
attach  slgnlflcance  to  these  contributions, 
modest  as  they  may  be,  as  an  Indication  of 
support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Exports  from  Selected 
Countries  to  North  Vietnam;  (2)  Imports  by 
Selected  Countries  from  North  Vietnam;  (3) 
Assistance  to  South  Vietnam  bv  Calendar 
Year;  (4)  Dollar  Value  of  Assistance  In 
Calendar  Tear  1987.) 


EXPORTS  FROM  SELECTED  COUUTRIES  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

1964-66 

(In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1964 

1965 

1966 

Argentina 

606 

Australia 

300 

1 

1.685 

2 
{') 

515 

Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Canada 

2 

* ■• 

China 

Costa  Rica 

Denmarl< 

12 

75 

9 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Germany 

1,108 

136 

212 

Greece 

» 

Guatemala 

Honduras . 



Iran 

Italy 

1,27« 

633 

399 

Japan 

3,372 

3,853 

5,649 

Korea 

Laos 

(0 

(') 

0 

Liberia 

Malaysia 

»1,288 

J  2, 799 

Netherlands 

144 

93 

302 

New  Zealand 

24 

19 

41 

Philippines 

Spain 

2 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turl(ey 

United  Kingdom 

O 

101 

202 

104 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 



•  Under  J500. 

-  Not  available. 

'Includes  Singapore  in  1964  and  1%5. 

IMPORTS  BY  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  FROM 

NORTH  VIETNAM,  1964-66 

|ln  thousands  of  dollar:| 

1964        1965       1966 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria.   58  78  139 

Belgium-Luxembourg 767         604  19 

Brazil 

Canada 

China 

Costa  Rica 

Denmarlt 10    

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Germany 236         215         147 

Greece (i) 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Iran 

Italy 278        485  143 

Japan 9.872    11,457       9,651 

Korea 

Laos (1)  (1)  (1) 

Liberia 

Malaysia >1,434    »1,859  179 

Netherlands 1,312         573  112 

New  Zealand (•) 

Philippines 

Spain 

Thailand 7 

Tunisia 1    

Turkey (i) 

United  Kingdom 165        333         255 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 3  3 

'  Not  available. 

I  Includes  Singapore  in  1964  and  1965. 

3  Under  J500.  

ASSISTANCE  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAtH  BY  CALENDAR  YEAR 


YMf 

Austria  Assistance  offered 

Denmark 1964  and  1967. 

Ecuador 1965. 

Greece 1964. 

Guatemala 1965. 

Honduras 1967. 

Ireland  i.. 1965, 

Laos 1965  and  1966. 

Liberia 1966. 

Luxembourg 1965. 

Norway  i 1965. 

Pakistan ' 1965. 

Tunisia 1967. 

Turkey 1964. 

Uruguay 1966. 
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DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  ASSISTANCE  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  1%7 


Value 


Argentina $290,000(in  process).' 

Austria' 

Belgium J75,000  (scholarships). 

Brazil 

Costa  Rica 17,000  (in  process). 

Denmark J60,000  (training). 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Honduras J10,000.> 

Iran $80,000.< 

Ireland' , 

Israel' <•)• 

Italy J50,000  (scholarships). 

Laos 

Luxembourg 

Malaysia $50,000  (training). 

Norway  2 

Pakistan' 

Spain 

Switzerland' 

Tunisia $48, 000  (scholarships). 

Turkey 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 


1  This  contribution  was  included  in  the  summary  supplied  in 
our  letter  of  May  15,  1967  However,  the  commodities  have  not 
yet  been  deliveied. 

:  Assistance  is  not  considered  pait  of  the  free  world  assistance 
prosiam. 

'This  contribution  was  included  in  the  summary  supplied  in 
our  letter  of  May  15,  1967.  However,  the  supplies  y»ere  not 
delivered  until  March  1%7. 

'  Estimated  annual  cos;  of  medical  team  assigned  to  Vietnam. 

>  No  estimate  available  of  the  cost  ot  Vietnamese  training 
scholarships, 

•  Estimated  cost  not  available  of  the  medical  team  assigned  to 
Vietnam. 

'  Not  available. 


>  Assistance  is  not  considered  part  of  the  tree  world  assistance 
program. 


THE  DEADLOCK  EXISTING  IN  THE 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE  FOREIGN 
AID  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  17,  when  the  Senate  passed  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  I  prom- 
ised the  Senate  that  I  would  do  every- 
thini?  I  could  to  hold  the  bill  as  the  Sen- 
ate passed  it.  I  said: 

I  could  not  have  supported  the  bill  If  the 
Senate  had  not  sustained  the  committee's 
work  on  it.  I  will  let  the  bill  languish  In 
conference  indefinitely  IX  we  cannot  reach  a 
satisfactory  agreement  on  the  major  pro- 
posals. 

Subsequently  the  House  passed  a  bill 
on  August  24.  The  Labor  Day  rece.-^s  in- 
tervened and  the  conferees  met  for  the 
first  time  on  September  14.  Since  that 
date,  the  conferees  have  met  10  times. 

There  were  89  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  bills. 
The  conferees  have  tentatively  resolved 
72  of  those  points.  Of  the  17  remaining 
differences,  most  have  to  do  with  the 
question  of  foreign  military  credit  sales, 
and  It  Is  upon  this  issue  that  the  confer- 
ence apparently  has  deadlocked. 

I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  report 
to  the  Senate  on  what  has  transpired  and 
on  what  the  situation  is  on  that  very  con- 
troversial piece  of  legislation. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  administration,  primarily  the 
Department  of  Defense,  with  steadily 
broader  authority  to  finance  foreign 
credit  sales  of  military  equipment.  About 
a  year  ago  members  of  tlie  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  began  to  be  concerned 
over  the  manner  in  which  this  authority 
was  being  exercised.  I  believe  the  dl.'^tin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy]  w'as  the  first  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 


sota's concern,  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  a  study  which 
was  published  in  January  1967  under  the 
title  'Arms  Sales  and  Foreign  Policy." 
This  study  recommended  that  the  United 
States  "reappraise  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  machinerj'  of  policy  control  and 
legislative  oversight  governing  the  sale 
of  arms."  It  pointed  out  that  over  the 
past  4  years  there  has  been  a  basic 
change  in  the  composition  of  American 
military  assistance.  The  sale  of  arms  has 
now  replaced  the  giving  of  arms  as  the 
predominant  form  of  U.S.  militar>-  as- 
sistance While  dramatic  in  character 
and  of  major  importance  in  its  implica- 
tions for  alliance  relationships  and  for 
the  problems  of  arms  control  in  the  de- 
veloping regions  of  the  world,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  change  has  not  been 
fully  appreciated  by  the  hierarchy  of  the 
American  executive  branch  or  the  Con- 
gress. In  Europe,  American  arms  sales- 
manship has  often  been  zealous  to  the 
point  of  irritation,  and  overpowering  to 
the  point  of  encouraging  Europeans  to 
compete  more  aggressively  for  the  arms 
markets  in  the  underdeveloped  regions 
of  the  world.  In  some  underdeveloped 
regions  of  the  world — notably  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East — where 
there  ai-e  no  significant  balance-of-pay- 
ment  incentives,  the  United  States,  when 
faced  with  tough  decisions  as  in  Iran  and 
Argentina,  seems  to  be  drifting  into  a 
policy  of  preemptive  selling  rather  than 
the  more  difficult  alternative  of  arms 
denial. 

Subsequently  the  Subcommittee  on 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disai'mamcnt.  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  problem . 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  there 
were  revealed  many  abuses  of  the  au- 
thority to  sell  military  equipment  on 
credit,  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  marking  up  the  foreign  aid  bill 
voted  to  curtail  that  authority  rather 
drastically.  The  committee  was  sustained 
by  the  Senate.  The  foreign  aid  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  repealed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
guarantee  loans  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  privat-e  banks  for  the  purchase 
of  militarj'  equipment.  It  also  provided 
for  the  liquidation,  as  of  December  31, 
1967.  of  the  revolving  fund  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  u.^^ed  to 
finance  credit  sales  of  military  equip- 
ment to   underdeveloped   countries. 

This  is  the  issue  upon  which  it  appears 
that  the  foreign  aid  conference  is  dead- 
locked. 

Although  holding  strong  views  about 
the  matter,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
conferees  have  offered  substantial  con- 
cessions to  the  House. 

First.  The  Senate  conferee'^  have  of- 
fered to  agree  to  the  continuat'on  of  the 
guarantee  authority  to  June  3"^.  1968.  as 
contrasted  with  the  Senat-e  bill  which 
would  repeal  the  authority  t  pon  enact- 
ment. The  House  conferees  insist  upon 
continuation  of  the  author  ty  to  June 
30.  1969. 

Second.  Senate  conferees  have  offered 


to  agree  to  an  overall  limit  on  credit 
sales  to  developing  countries  of  $175  mil- 
lion. This  is  more  than  halfway  between 
the  administration's  original  plans  for 
such  sales  in  the  amoxmt  of  $294.5  mil- 
lion, and  the  Senate's  position  that  such 
sales  ought  not  to  be  made  at  aU  except 
for  cash  or  on  short-term  credit. 

Third.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
postpone  liquidation  of  the  revolving 
fund  from  December  31,  1967,  to  June 
30,1968. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  conferees  offered 
to  increase  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  military  assistance  from 
$475  million  in  the  Senate  bill  to  $510 
million,  but  this  was  rejected  by  the 
House  conferees  who  insisted  upon  $585 
million. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the 
foreign  aid  conference  has  deadlocked 
over  these  issues.  There  is  talk  that  the 
House  may  pass  an  appropriation  bill 
for  foreign  aid  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  authorization  for  it.  If  this 
happens,  amendments  will  be  offered  in 
the  Senate  to  bring  the  appropriation  bill 
in  line  with  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
the  authorization  bill,  panicularly  with 
respect  to  military  credit  sales. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  matter 
further  at  this  time.  That  can  await  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  appropriation 
bill  if  such  a  bill  comes  over  from  the 
House.  However,  I  do  think  it  my  duty 
at  this  time  to  give  the  Senate  a  factual 
report  on  what  has  transpired  in  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees have  gone  further  than  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  have  liked  in  an 
effort  to  reach  agreement.  Tlie  proffered 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
have  been  to  no  avail. 

I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  public  interest  would  be 
better  served  by  no  foreign  aid  bill  than 
by  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  and 
which  would  allow — indeed  encourage — 
a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  arming 
poor  and  underdeveloped  countries. 

By  continuing  the  present  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  guarantee 
credit  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries 
we  are  saying  to  them,  in  effect:  Even 
though  you  are  so  poor  as  a  sovereign 
nation  that  you  can't  buy  a  jet  .squadron 
on  commercial  credit,  we  are  ready  and 
willing  and  able  to  get  you  easy  govern- 
ment credit  so  you  can  do  so — whether 
you  need  it  or  not."  Continuation  of  this 
program  means  that  the  US  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  have  no 
objection  to  becoming  a  cutrate.  easy 
credit  iix<;titution  of  the  sale  of  sophisti- 
cated military  supplies — much  in  the  pat- 
tern of  those  domestic  credit  institutions 
which  advertise  a  dollar  down,  and  25 
cents  a  day  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  should 
be  in  this  position. 

The  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  issue  again  if  and  when 
a  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  comes 
before  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  'West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
PILE  REPORTS  AirD  INDIVIDUAL, 
MINORITY,  OR  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  permitted  until  midnight 
to  file  reports,  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  today,  together  with  any  in- 
dividual, minority,  or  supplemental 
views,  if  desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


guished  career  of  43  years  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

A  native  of  Wellington,  Kans.,  for  the 
last  30  years  Charlie  has  effectively  cov- 
ered Capitol  Hill  for  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma.  Start- 
ing his  career  on  the  Wellington,  Kans., 
Daily  News,  he  joined  the  A.ssociated 
Press  in  Chicago  in  1924,  and  subse- 
quently worked  in  the  Tulsa  and  Okla- 
homa City  bureaus. 

Charlie's  dedication  and  hard  work, 
his  always  cheerful  greeting  as  he  called 
for  news,  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
have  known  iiim  over  the  years.  On  this, 
his  last  day  before  retirement  from  the 
Associated  Press,  it  Is  an  honor  to  extend 
to  him  our  thanks  for  his  years  of  re- 
sponsible journalism  and  our  best  wishes 
:or  the  future. 


nlzed  to  speak  on  his  amendment,  and 

that  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
has  alreauy  been  entered  to  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  pending  measure  at  2:30 
tomorrow.  There  will  likely  be  roUcall 
votes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  thai 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
November  1,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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PROGRAM 


CHARLES  HASLET.  ABLE  NEWS- 
PAPERMAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Charles  C.  Haslet  will  end  a  distin- 


Mr.  WTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  remind  Senators  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
disposition  of  morning  business,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  recog- 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  31,  1967: 

National   Labor   Relations   Board 

John  Harold  Fanning,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relailons 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  De- 
cember 16,  1972  (reappointment). 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


L.  B.  J.  Defeats  Republicans  in  Pennsyl- 
yania,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York 
Polls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  just  a  year 
to  go  before  the  presidential  election  the 
Republicans  are  trying  desperately  to 
boost  party  morale  by  already  claiming 
victory. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  the  election 
will  determine  the  winner — not  their 
publicity  releases.  And  while  I  hate  to  be 
a  killjoy,  I  would  urge  the  Republicans 
not  to  order  their  victory  champagne  be- 
fore the  final  results  are  In. 

Just  last  week,  for  example,  polls  con- 
ducted in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hamp- 
shire revealed  that  President  Johnson 
could  defeat  handily  the  top  five  Repub- 
lican hopefuls. 

The  polls,  conducted  by  an  Independ- 
ent firm  in  Princeton,  N.J..  showed  that 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  President  ran  ahead 
of  Richard  Nixon.  51  to  37;  ahead  of 
Rockefeller  45  to  41;  ahead  of  Romney. 
48  to  35;  ahead  of  Reagan.  51  to  33:  and 
ahead  of  Percy,  50  to  29. 

The  sampling  covered  657  persons 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  poll  showed 
the  President  and  Nixon  running  neck 
and  neck,  but  Lyndon  Johnson  running 
ahead  of  Rockefeller,  Romney,  Reagan, 
and  Percy. 

In  addition,  an  earlier  poll  covering 
New  York  State — conducted  by  thi.";  saime 


firm — showed  President  Johnson  easily 
defeating  this  same  group  of  Republican 
rivals. 

The  Republicans  want  to  claim  victory 
in  1968  a  year  early.  Now  if  only  those 
polls  would  cooperate. 

I  think  the  poUs  will  cooperate  with 
the  Republicans  to  the  same  degree  that 
they  have  cooperated  with  the  Johnson 
administration  in  passing  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  the  Republicans  do  not 
have  a  chance. 


Alexander  Wiley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  Wisconsin  and  the 
Nation  received  the  news  of  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley's  death  last  week.  The 
24  years  of  his  distinguished  service  In 
the  Senate — longer  than  any  other  Wis- 
consin Senator  In  history — reflects  the 
respect  and  reverence  with  which  he  was 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  It  was  my  periodic  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Senator  Wiley  on  va- 
rious conference  committees.  While  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vanderburg  was  widely  re- 
garded as  the  outstanding  exponent  of 
bipartisan  cooperation  in  international 
affairs.  Senator  Wiley  epitomized  that 
same  philosophy  In  his  work  on  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


Over  the  years  of  his  dedicated  senlce 
on  that  committee  Senator  Wiley  dem- 
onstrated an  impartiality  and  fairness  in 
his  judgment  of  the  issues — weighing 
each  on  its  own  merit  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  all  Americans.  He  served 
his  countr>'  and  State  well. 

He  was,  in  addition,  a  man  motivated 
by  strong  rcliiriou.s  principles,  always 
honest,  humble,  and  forthright  in  his 
dealings  with  all  whatever  their  rank 
or  .station.  The  courage  of  his  convictions 
was  never  underestimated. 

I  join  with  my  many  colleagues  and 
with  his  countless  friends  and  admires 
in  expressing  my  pcr.sonal  sorrow  over 
Senator  Wiley's  pas.sing.  Mrs.  Zablocki 
joins  me  in  extending  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs  Wiley  and  the  Senator's 
children. 


More  Progress  Needed  in  Air  Pollution 
Fight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  we 
passed  in  1963  and  have  since  amended, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  nationwide  effort 
to  combat  the  evils  of  air  pollution.  Un- 
fortimately,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  the  war  is  won.  Last  December 
12,  Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Third  National  Conference 
on  Air  Pollution,  made  it  clear  that  the 
Johnson    administration    Is    extremely 


concerned  about  the  need  for  further 
progress  in  this  important  area. 

The  Vice  President  told  the  confer- 
ence: 

I  said  that  there  Is  a  serious  toll  of  human 
life  Involved.  And  there  Is.  The  nation  that 
suffers  the  most  Is  ours — from  emphysema, 
for  example,  a  disease  associated  directly  with 
air  pollution.  Emphysema  is  the  fastest- 
growing  cause  of  death  in  this  country  today. 
Among  American  men  the  death  rate  from 
emphysema  is  almost  ten  limes  what  it  was 
la  1950.  Each  month  1.000  more  workers  are 
forced  prematurely  onto  the  Social  Security 
rolls  because  of  the  crippling  effects  of  this 
disease.  Significantly,  deaths  from  emphy- 
sema are  twice  as  high  In  our  cities  as  in  our 
rural  areas. 

Now,  if  there  h.ippens  to  be  a  relatlon- 
sl-lp  between  the  filthy  air  of  the  urban  areas 
and  the  relatively  clean  air  of  the  rural  coun- 
tryside, the  coincidence  only  underscores 
what  anybody  with  an  elghth-prade  educa- 
tion already  knows.  What  a  pity  it  Is  to  think 
that  we  can  build  glistening  towers,  magnif- 
icent buildings,  incredible  designs  for  ma- 
clilnes  and  devices,  and  yet  we  don't  know 
how  to  control  the  smoke  that  comes  out  of 
a  smockstack. 

Like  emphysema,  other  major  respiratory 
dl.'=e.-ises — bronchitis,  asthma,  lung  cancer, 
not  to  mention  the  common  cold — are  clearly 
lined  with  air  pollution,  even  though  the  link 
is  Incompletely  documented  as  yet.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  all  of  these  disturbances  of  the  lungs 
and  throat  are  related  Indirectly  to  the  at- 
mosphere that  surrounds  us,  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  apree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Vice 
President  Humi'hrey.  We  are  indeed  late 
in  getting  started  and  the  problem  is  In- 
deed immense.  However,  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  soon  have  en  op- 
portunity to  substantially  increase  the 
resources  available  to  combat  air  pollu- 
tion. The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram to  assure  a  safe  and  healthful  en- 
vironment for  eveiy  American,  has  been 
favorably  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Inter.state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Our  support  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion will  con.stitute  another  battle  won  in 
the  war  arrain.st  polluted  air.  I  strongly 
urge  its  pa.ssage. 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  Clinton  Turn 
Verein 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  Include 
therein  a  speech  I  made  at  the  100th  an- 
niversary banquet  of  the  Clinton  Turn 
Verein,  May  23, 1967. 

This  celebration,  which  was  held  in  my 
hometown,  was  a  very  inspiring  occasion 
to  me,  and  it  reawakened  very  happy 
memories  of  my  early  association  with 
this  great  organization  of  friends  and 
neighbors  in  my  hometown,  whose  mem- 


bership now  embraces  virtually  every 
race,  creed,  and  class  and  is  devoted  to 
wholesome  family  life,  physical  and 
moral  fitness,  and  patriotic  ideals  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

The  speech  follows : 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin  Addresses 
Clinton  Ttjrn  Verein 

My  dear  and  distinguished  friend.  Judge 
Gould,  whom  I  thank  warmly  for  his  very 
generous  and  eloquent  personal  references, 
and  my  friends,  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Turner  Hall,  tliis  is  indeed  a  great  and 
memorable  occasion.  The  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  our  famous  and  beloved 
Turner  Hall  is  a  meaningful  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Clinton,  our  state  and  our  nation 

It  has  been  my  great  honor  to  be  here  in 
this  wonderful  place  to  speak  at  the  75th  an- 
niversary, which  was  held  before  I  became 
your  Representative  In  the  Congress,  and 
later  In  May.  1957  when  I  spoke  here  at  the 
90th  anniversary. 

So  you  see,  it  is  with  special  honor  and 
pride  that  I  am  here  tonight  once  again  with 
distinguished  guests,  leaders  of  our  commu- 
nity including  our  good  friend.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  Mr.  Joseph  Morano 
and  the  very  great  and  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Turners,  Hon.  George 
Jacquin  and  many  other  very  esteemed  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  officers  and  members  of  the 
Turners. 

In  the  presence  of  dear  cherished  friends 
and  fellow  members,  it  is  a  very  happy  privi- 
lege to  be  with  you  to  celebrate  anoilier 
Turner  birthday,  this  time  an  outstanding 
one  marking  100  years  of  unsurpassed,  out- 
standing service  to  this  community  and  glor- 
ious contributions  to  our  country. 

The  Turn  Verein  is  one  of  those  exceptional 
organizations  which  the  nation  needs  today 
probably  more  than  ever  before.  It  was 
founded  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
by  a  Qedicat.ed.  far-sighted  and  gifted  gentle- 
man named  Frederick  Jahn.  a  Clinton  name 
by  the  way,  which  makes  his  honored  name 
and  memory  stand  out  all  the  more  in  our 
minds,  especially  as  we  view  and  consider  the 
many  wonderful  beneficial  things  that  iiave 
been  ■wTOUght  here  In  this  very  place. 

The  rich  German  culture  has  been  fused 
and  blended  with  a  superb  brand  of  Amer- 
icanism that  in  truth  represents  total  serv- 
ice and  loyalty  to  our  great  country. 

The  Turners  were  founded  in  t'ais  country 
in  1848  by  the  famous  Frederick  Hecker,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  German  Revolution,  to 
promote  physical  education,  a  most  worthy 
and  necessary  goal  that  could  be  well  emu- 
lated in  this  very  day  and  age.  But  It  has 
gone  far  beyond  this  end  to  Include  mental 
training,  libraries,  schools.  Journalism,  civic 
contributions,  charity  and  good  works  that 
suind  out  like  a  gleaming  light  of  inspiration 
and  leadership. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  original 
German  slogans  which  our  great  Society  fol- 
lowed and  I  am  now  referring  to  the  Turners. 
They  were  Frlsch,  Frohm.  Frch  and  Fret, 
which  for  the  benefit  of  my  Irish,  Italian 
and  Polish  friends  who  are  now  found  among 
our  leaders,  and  to  other  non-Germans  with 
us,  simple  mean  Bold,  Devout,  Gay  and  Free. 

These  slogans  are  simple  but  they  stand 
for  fundamental  principles  of  life  and  of 
government.  They  represent  the  will  of  our 
organisation  to  stand  up  for  Its  rights,  and 
for  the  rights  of  free  men.  for  our  right  to 
worship  to  God  of  our  choice,  fcr  the  right 
to  be  free  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  and 
the  right  to  enjoy  some  of  tlie  pleasures  of 
music,  comradeship  and  the  galfty  and  en- 
joyment of  living  m  a  free  land. 

Anything  I  might  say  by  way  of  tribute 
to  the  founders  of  the  'Turners  and  especial- 
ly the  founders  of  this  Turn  Hall,  would  be 
like  carrying  coals  to  Newca^^tle.  Where  could 
anyone  find  more  understanding  friends,  bet- 
ter  citizens,   dedicated   to    town,   state   and 


country,  honest,  IndustrlouB,  hard-working 
people,"  faithful  fellow  citizens,  who  In  war 
and  peace,  by  their  words  and  their  deeds 
gave  expresson  to  their  loyalty  to  this  coun- 
try and  Its  Institutions,  which  could  never 
be  exceeded  by  any  other  group. 

It  Is  inspiring  "to  relate  that  during  the 
Civil  War,  for  example,  over  51  %  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Turners  were  enlisted  in 
the  military  service.  The  proud  record  will 
show  that  for  the  past  100  years  in  this  town, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  for  our  citizens 
to  rally  to  the  cause  of  country,  whether  it 
was  In  terms  of  gallant  patriotic  contribu- 
tions, commendable  assumption  of  civic  re- 
sponslblUty,  the  cause  of  civic  virtue,  neigh- 
borliness  and  friendship,  the  advancement 
of  learning,  the  buUdlng  of  physical  strength 
and  the  encouragement  of  all  those  things 
that  go  to  make  for  the  growth,  develop- 
ment, betterment  and  strength  of  the  nation, 
the  Turners  have  played  a  leading  role. 

They  have  played  this  rcle  across  the  board, 
not  in  any  limited  sense.  They  have  furnished 
brilliant  leadership  in  the  promotion  of  many 
Ideas  and  issues  that  have  been  written  into 
our  laws  and  made  a  part  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican dream,  a  pattern  of  forward-lookin.'? 
philosophy,  embracing  progressive  viewpoints 
and  principles  and  unselfish  public  service 
and  citizenship. 


The  Splendid  Record  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M   TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr,  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  shocking 
to  know  that  the  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  conducted  by  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  have  recently  provided 
a  forum  to  castigate  the  good  name  of 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.  My  knowledge 
of  this  matter  convinces  me  that  the 
charges  of  unfair  practices  directed  at 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co  .  Inc.  are  unjustified 
and  were  completely  refuted  by  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Stevens,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  I  commend  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  the  fine  statement 
made  before  the  subcommittee  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  is  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing citizens  and  businessmen. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  "crime"  of 
which  the  Stevens  Co.  is  accused  is  that 
its  employees  in  every  instance  have 
failed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  .ioin  a  labor 
union.  Whenever  they  have  voted,  they 
have  turned  down  the  union  emphati- 
cally in  spite  of  an  allout  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Textile  Union  of  America. 
with  the  backing  of  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  with 
vigorous  assistance  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  to  make  the 
Stevens  Co..  its  prime  target  in  an  orga- 
nizing drive  on  southern  industrj'. 

The  Stevens  Co.,  e.stablished  In  1813.  Is 
one  of  this  Nation's  oldest  firms  and  Is 
the  second  largest  textile  manufacturing 
chain  in  America. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pany's philosophy  of  employee  relations 
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as  one  of  the  Stevens'  plants  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  more  than  25  years,  located 
in  my  home  city  of  South  Boston,  Va.  The 
company  strives  to  maintain  a  progres- 
sive outlook,  is  eminently  fair  and  just 
in  its  dealings  and  relations  with  its  em- 
ployees, and  provides  wages  and  benefits 
within  the  top  level  of  the  textile  indus- 
ti-y.  It  is  unthinkable  to  believe  that  the 
charges  which  have  been  lodged  against 
the  Stevens  Co..  with  respect  to  its  em- 
ployee relationship  have  any  basis  for 
credibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  April  21,  1966,  in  my  remarks  con- 
cerning the  decision  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  of  March  22,  1966, 
charging  unfair  labor  practices  against 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  I  sought  to  point 
out  the  unbounded  contributions  the 
company  has  made  to  the  growth  of  this 
country.  I  took  vigorous  exception  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  is  undertaking  to  punish 
this  economically  sound  manufacturing 
concern  and  its  employees,  and  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  we  should  not 
sit  idly  by  and  witness  this  company  be- 
ing required  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  a  sin  it  did  not  commit.  I  com- 
mend the  company  and  its  legal  counsel 
upon  filing  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boarc'.. 
and  am  pleased  to  know  of  the  com- 
pany's intention  to  prosecute  its  appeal 
to  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  record  in  public  life 
will  show  that  I  have  always  upheld  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  join  or  not  join 
a  union.  I  believe  that  voluntary  mem- 
bership in  a  union  is  the  fundamental 
right  of  every  American.  The  present 
case  against  the  Stevens  Co.  is  one  in 
which  a  governmental  agency  seeks  to 
force  upon  thousands  of  employees,  who 
by  their  secret  ballots  have  spoken  out 
against  the  union,  something  they  do  not 
want.  Such  action  will  create  discord  in 
labor-management  relations  beyond  re- 
covery. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate 
that  it  is  a  sad  and  shocking  experience 
to  observe  the  unfair  treatment  accorded 
the  Stevens  Co.  in  hearings  before  a 
congressional  committee,  and  I  hope  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  take  time 
to  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Stevens  presented  to  the  subcommittee, 
and  to  which  I  have  previously  made 
reference. 


Honor  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'ritb  Serves  San 
Fernando  Valley  Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALCrORNXA 

-    IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  successful  nroject.«  in  behalf  of  the 
youth  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  in  my 
district  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  is  the 
Boys'  Club  of  Pacoima  and  San  Fer- 
nando, Inc. 


I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  generous, 
civic  minded  ellorts  of  the  members  of 
the  Honor  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith,  who 
conceived  of  and  executed  the  Boys' 
Club  project. 

Honor  Lodge  of  B'nE^l  B'vith  is  an  un- 
usual organization.  It  coiisists  of  Jewish 
business  and  professional  ijien  who  live 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  all  of  whom 
felt  the  need  for  a  philanthropic  orga- 
nization, under  the  auspices  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  which  would  be  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  any  particu- 
lar secular  group. 

When  a  representative  of  the  Boys' 
Club  of  America.  Inc.,  in  late  1965 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Honor  Lodge 
its  feeling  that  the  Pacoima-San  Fern- 
ando area  was  potentially  another  Watts 
in  terms  of  possible  civil  strife,  and  sug- 
gested that  something  be  done  immedi- 
ately to  alleviate  the  strained  conditions, 
the  Honor  Lodge  responded  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  December  of  1966.  the  Honor  Lodge 
formed  the  Boys'  Club  of  Pacoima  and 
San  Fernando.  Inc.  Its  original  board 
members  were  Jen-y  Edelman.  David 
Goldberg.  Louis  Sugarman,  Bernard 
Shapiro,  and  Irvine  Robbins.  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  was  then  the  president  of  Honor 
Lodge,  and  Mr.  Shapiro  was  a  former 
president  of  Honor  Lodge,  and  between 
them  they  spearheaded  the  effort  to  find 
a  location  and  set  up  a  boys'  club. 

A  small  store  front  building  on  Van 
Nuys  Boulevard  in  Pacoima  was  rented, 
on  a  month-to-month  basis,  because 
there  was  no  guarantee  of  continued 
support  for  the  project.  However,  the 
Boys'  Club  is  still  there,  and  it  needs 
larger  quarters.  Ernest  Dillard,  a  bright 
enterprising  yoimg  man  with  roots  in 
the  commiuiity,  was  hired  as  su.jervisor. 
He  is  still  with  the  project,  and  has  done 
an  outstanding  job.  The  project  started 
off  with  three  VISTA  volunteer  workers. 
It  now  has  one,  and  he  is  a  very  devoted 
and  conscientious  young  man.  The  club 
now  has  approximately  180  boys  as  mem- 
bers, and  with  more  money  and  better 
facilities,  it  could  double  or  triple  its 
membership. 

The  club  provides  recreational  and 
educational  facilities  for  the  boys.  Ping- 
pong  tables,  pool  tables,  games,  a  bas- 
ketball hoop,  baseballs  and  mitts,  and 
other  sporting  equipment  are  available 
to  keep  the  boys  busy  and  happy  be- 
tween the  time  school  lets  out  and  the 
time  their  parents  return  home  from 
work.  The  club  has  books  and  art  mate- 
rials. Art  classes  are  conducted.  And, 
most  Important,  Ernest  Dillard  counsels 
the  boys  with  a  great  deal  of  depth  and , 
understanding. 

The  Boys'  Club  of  Pacoima  and  San 
Fernando,  Inc.  has  received  $4,000  from 
the  Boys'  Club  of  America,  Inc.  as  .seed 
money,  and  the  balance  of  the  money, 
which  runs  about  $16,000  or  $17,000  a 
year,  has  come  from  the  Honor  Lodge. 
Members  of  the  Honor  Lodge  have  con- 
tributed athletic  equipment  for  the  boys, 
office  equipment,  and  the  thousand  other 
things  that  are  needed  to  run  an  orga- 
nization. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of 
Honor  Lodge  for  the  Boys'  Club  's  as 


strong  today  as  it  was  when  the  club 
was  formed,  almost  2  years  ago,  and  it 
is  clear  that  they  intend  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  keep  this  worthwhile 
project  going. 

They,  and  all  those  who  have  devoted 
so  much  of  themselves  to  this  project 
are  to  be  highly  commended. 


Carl  Foreman,  Film  Industry  Pioneer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican motion  picture  Industry  which  not 
too  many  years  ago  bore  the  confining 
synonym  of  "Hollywood,"  has  now  be- 
come one  of  our  greatest  International 
enterprises,  extending  to  every  continent 
of  the  world.  Hollywood  is  still  there  as 
its  capitol,  but  men  of  great  vision  have 
broken  the  national  and  regional  bounds 
to  make  American  films  a  worldwide  In- 
dustry. Our  influence  and  thoughts  have 
been  immeasureably  broadened  even  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  our  ideals 
which  the  motion  picture  itself  carries 
to  other  nations.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  vital  figures  in  this 
broad  internationalization  of  our  motion 
picture  interests.  He  is  Mr.  Carl  Fore- 
man, a  writer,  producer,  and  director  of 
films,  who  pioneered  the  extension  of  our 
film  industry  to  other  continents.  Fifteen 
years  ago.  Mr.  Foreman  went  abroad  to 
make  movies  In  foreign  locales.  Authen- 
ticity of  settings  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  tremendous  resurgence  of 
American  films  at  a  time  when  their 
demise  was  being  predicted  because  of 
the  growing  competition  of  television. 
With  headquarters  In  London,  as  well  as 
in  America.  Mr.  Foreman  overcame  the 
hurdle  of  being  an  outsider  working  in 
England  and  came  to  be  accepted  by  the 
British  film  Industry  not  as  a  competitor 
within  their  midst,  but  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  respected  workers  in  this 
visual  art.  This  regard  overcame  nation- 
al and  competitive  commercial  considera- 
tions with  the  result  that  Mr.  Foreman 
became  the  first  American  to  be  elected 
governor  of  the  British  Film  Council. 
Jennie  Lee.  England's  Minister  of  State 
for  the  Arts,  appointed  Mr.  Foreman  as 
the  only  American  member  on  the  na- 
tional committee  to  study  the  need  for  a 
national  film  school.  He  is  also  the  only 
American  member  of  the  British  Experi- 
mental Film  Board,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  British  Film 
Production  Association. 

While  we  spend  much  time,  effort  and 
money  on  developing  better  economic  and 
cultural  understanding  abroad.  Mr.  Fore- 
man, as  a  single  American,  has  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  this  solely  through  his 
own  talent  Nor  is  he  without  honor  In 
his  own  native  country.  Besides  the  Acad- 
emy Award  won  for  his  screenplay  for 
"Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai,"  he  received 
Academy  Award  nominations  for  four 
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other  great  movies,  "Champion,"  "High 
Noon,"  "The  Men,"  and  "Guns  of  Nava- 
rone."  It  is  well  known  that  America 
gave  the  world  the  motion  picture  as  its 
only  original  art  medium.  Within  that 
mediimi,  the  western  is  its  most  uniquely 
American  form.  It  was  through  the  west- 
ern that  we  flLi-st  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  in  the  film  industry's  in- 
fancy. Its  popularity  has  never  waned, 
but  it  reached  a  point  some  years  ago 
when  it  had  nothing  new  to  say.  Shortly 
before  he  left  to  establish  himself  in 
England.  Mr.  Foreman  wrote  and  pro- 
duced "High  Noon"  in  Hollywood.  It 
brought  to  the  American  western  a  new 
dimension  and  a  fresh  viewpoint  of  social 
consciousness.  Its  success  here  and 
abroad  not  only  gave  the  western  new 
directions,  but  added  further  interna- 
tional lustre  to  American  frontier  cour- 
age exemplified  in  our  heritage  of  the 
West.  True  to  his  resolve  for  honesty  and 
authenticity  in  settings,  Mr.  Foreman 
has  now  returned  to  this  country  to  film 
another  western,  "Mackenna's  Gold,"  his 
first  film  here  since  he  left  our  shores  15 
years  ago.  Mr.  Foreman's  return  to  his 
origins  is  welcomed  not  only  by  the 
American  motion  picture  industry,  but 
by  our  responsive  leaders  and  citizens 
aiike.  We,  too,  add  our  welcome  and  our 
commendation  to  Mr.  Foreman  for  the 
honors  he  has  won  abroad  and  the  bright 
image  he  has  created  there  of  the  creative 
American  filmmaker. 


New  Reference  Book  on  the  Hungarian 
Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently my  pleasure  to  be  visited  by  two 
distinguished  Hungarians,  Gen.  Lajos 
Veres  and  Mr.  Istvan  Gereben.  During 
their  visit  they  presented  to  me  a  book 
which  Mr.  Gereben  helped  prepare.  "The 
Hungarian  Revolution  in  Perspective." 
This  book  is  a  collection  of  brief  state- 
ments made  by  world  leaders  during  and 
after  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956, 
and  Includes  a  series  of  detailed  studies 
of  the  economic,  historical,  social,  and 
political  conditions  and  traditions  which 
led  to  the  revolution. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  this  work  Is  that 
it  does  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  the 
revolution  or  the  infamous  tactics  which 
were  used  to  wrench  victory  from  the 
hands  of  the  valiant  freedom  fighters. 
Rather,  It  concentrates  on  placing  this 
event  in  its  proper  place  in  the  broad 
context  of  world  history. 

The  first  segment  of  the  book  is  com- 
prised of  capsule  opinions  of  many  world 
leaders  about  the  revolution.  Men  of 
such  divergent  views  and  positions  as 
former  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  Joseph 
Cardinal  Rltter,  Pope  Plus  XH.  Jean- 
Paul  Batre,  former  Premier  Niklta  Khru- 


shchev, and  Jomo  Kenyatta  are  quoted 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  book.  Their 
conflicting,  competing,  and  complemen- 
tary views,  many  expressed  quite  some 
time  after  the  fact  of  the  revolution, 
form  a  most  interesting  mosaic. 

Premier  Khrushchev  views  the  revolu- 
tion and  Russian  intervention  in  it  as 
one  Socialist  country  comiing  to  the  aid 
of  another  in  time  of  severe  need.  For- 
mer President  Dwight  Eisenhower  on 
the  other  hand  commented: 

The  terror  Imposed  on  Hungary  repudiates 
and  negates  almost  every  article  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  That  these  hu- 
man rights  have  been  so  flagrantly  repudi- 
ated Is  cause  for  worldwide  mourning. 

These  two  excerpts  are  typical  of  the 
views  which  are  juxtaposed  in  the  open- 
ing pages  of  this  volume. 

Following  this  introductory  material  is 
a  series  of  carefully  analytical  essays 
which  consider  how  the  events  of  October 
of  1956  fit  into  the  pattern  of  world  his- 
tory and  what  impact  they  have  had  on 
the  subsequent  pattern  of  that  history.  I 
believe  that  the  casual  reader  of  this  book 
may  well  find  the  first  of  these  essays  to 
be  among  the  most  interesting. 

In  it  Salvador  de  Madarlaga,  the 
widely  respected  EuroiJean  chronologer, 
details  the  social  and  political  circum- 
stances before,  during,  and  after  World 
War  II  which  contributed  to  the  descent 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  over  Eastern  Europe. 
From  this  he  moves  to  a  consideration  of 
the  international  political  factors  which 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  act  with 
impunity  in  reestablishing  a  Communist 
government  in  Hungary. 

Hungarian  readers  or  those  persons 
with  a  particular  involvement  in  the 
revolution  and  its  consequences  may  be 
equally  fascinated  by  the  contribution  of 
Louis  Gogolak,  one  of  Europe's  pre- 
eminent authorities  on  Hungarian- 
C^ech-Slovak  history.  His  work  care- 
fully recounts  Russian-Hungarian  rela- 
tions during  this  centur>',  particularly 
since  World  War  n. 

As  would  be  expected,  Madariago. 
Gogolak,  and  the  other  authors  share  an 
obvious  bias  in  favor  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers and  their  fellow  Hungarians.  How- 
ever, their  analyses  of  the  world  situation 
are  generally  acute  and  refic-ct  a  studied 
effort  to  separate  fact  from  opinion. 

Perhaps  because  some  time  passed  be- 
tween the  revolution  and  the  writing  of 
most  of  the  works  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume, this  effort  at  objectivity  is  surpris- 
ingly successful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  contrasts  between 
the  lives  of  my  two  distingished  guests. 
General  Veres  and  Mr.  Istvan  Gereben. 

These  two  men  represent  the  best  of 
Hungary's  past  and  the  hope  of  its  fu- 
ture. 

General  Veres,  now  78  years  old  and 
living  in  England.  Is  a  much-decorated 
soldier,  who  In  1944  was  designated  by 
then  head  of  state  Horthy  as  "homo 
regius" — his  successor  in  the  event 
Horthy  were  killed.  In  October  1944, 
Veres  was  captured  and  sentenced  to 
death  but  this  sentence  was  later  re- 
duced to  life  imprisonment.  By  the  war's 
end  Veres  was  liberated   and  had  as- 


sumed a  prominent  role  in  the  under- 
ground opposition  to  Russian  rule. 

In  1947,  General  Veres  was  among 
several  hiindred  members  of  the  under- 
ground who  were  sentenced  to  prison  for 
then-  activities.  This  prison  sentence  was 
also  cut  short,  this  time  by  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters,  who  freed  him  during 
the  1956  revolution. 

It  is  the  heritage  left  by  such  out- 
standing Hungariaiis  as  General  Veres 
that  stimulates  and  motivates  such 
younger  men  as  Istvan  Gereben,  whom  I 
have  known  for  several  years.  Gereben.  a 
young  and  prominent  oceanographer  and 
geophysist,  is  now  an  American  citizen 
who  left  his  native  Hungary  after  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  1956  revolu- 
tion. He  continues  to  work  tirelessly  to 
stimulate  American  concern  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  tlie  captive  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Since  arriving  in  Congress  I  have  been 
continually  concerned  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  imderstand  the  oppression 
which  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
must  endure.  Because  of  this  concern  I 
last  year  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  American  Citizens  Commit- 
tee to  Commeratc  the  10th  Anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  This  con- 
cern now  prompts  me  to  commend  this 
book  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  each  of 
you  would  find  it  to  be  a  highly  readable 
and  valuable  reference  work. 


Address  by  Senator  Holland  Before  the 
62d  Annual  Convention,  Gulf  Intra- 
Coastal  Canal  Association,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF    LOtTlSlANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<;ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  very  in- 
foi-mative  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  at  Jacksonville.  F':a..  on 
October  30.  1967.  entitled  "The  Contribu- 
tion of  Manmade  Navigation  Projects." 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  CoNTRiBtrnoN  or  Manmade  Navigation 
Projects 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  welcome  your 
Association,  for  its  first  convention  in  the 
Sunshine  State  of  Florida— indeed  Its  first 
convention  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  believe  It  most  fitting  that  you  selected 
the  Cltv  of  Jacksonville  for  this  meeting  as 
this  will  be  the  Unking  up  point  of  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Canal  by  way  of  the  Croea-Plor- 
Ida  Barge  Canal  with'  the  Atlantic  Intercoast- 
al  Waterway  which  extends  some  1466  miles 
from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  Miami.  With- 
in a  few  years,  when  the  intracoastal  Water- 
way from  St.  Marks  to  Tampa  Bay  is  com- 
pleted, the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway, 
which  now  extends  from  BrownsvlUe.  Texas. 
to  St.  Marks  on  the  West  Coast — a  distance 
of  some  1115  miles — wlU  be  over  1400  miles 
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long. -The  completion  of  the  Cross  State 
Barge  Canal  wUl  save  a  distance  of  more 
than  600  miles  and  will  eliminate  the  hazard- 
ous route  around  the  Florida  Keys  and  open 
up  an  intracoastal  system  from  New  Jersey 
to  the  Mexican  border — a  system  of  over 
2500  miles  of  protected  waterways.  Here  will 
be  the  p>olnt  of  connection  of  waterway  sys- 
tems which  extend  Into  34  states. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  those  present  today 
that  water  transportation  has  played  a  vital 
role  In  our  nation's  development  since  the 
day  of  the  earliest  settlements  along  the 
East  Coast. 

And  speaking  of  the  East  Coast,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  you  are  less  than  40 
miles  north  of  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  continental  United  States.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  Pedro  Meuendez  d'Aviles,  who 
landed  there  and  took  possession  of  Florida. 
September  8,  1565,  In  the  name  of  King 
Philip  n  of  Spain.  He  named  the  town  San 
Augtistln  in  honor  of  the  Saint  upon  whose 
day  the  first  fleet  had  sighted  the  Florida 
Coast. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  Menendez,  Jean 
Ribault  and  his  French  Huguenots,  sailing 
the  coast  of  Florida,  came  tp  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Johns  River  which  they  named  "May 
River"  In  commemoration  of  the  day.  May  1, 
1562.  when  discovery  was  made.  There  they 
erected  a  stone  column  bearing  the  Arms  of 
France,  and  later  established  Fort  Caroline 
in  honor  of  Charles  IX  of  Prance,  and  set 
about  the  establishment  of  Protestant  New 
France. 

Somewhat  earlier  In  1512.  Ponce  de  Leon, 
In  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  first 
made  land  on  Sunday,  March  27,  but  did  not 
set  foot  upon  Its  shores  until  the  2nd  of 
April  at  a  spot  believed  to  be  a  short  distance 
north  of  St.  Augustine.  Having  first  come 
upon  the  coast  on  Palm  Sunday.  Paseua  Flor- 
ida, as  It  was  called  In  Spanish,  he  gave  to 
his  supposed  island  the  name  "Florida". 
History  also  tells  us  that  Ponce  de  Leon  waa 
the  first  to  envision  the  possibility  of  a 
canal  across  the  State  of  Florida  and  that 
some  300  years  later  this  vision  was  re- 
kindled by  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  foresight  and  leadership  of  such  great 
Americans  as  Governor  William  P.  Duval, 
and  I  Include  among  them  Clarence  Holland, 
another  Holland  but  unfortunately  not  re- 
lated to  me.  and  Roy  Miller  who  played  such 
a  vital  role  In  the  building  of  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  since  its  inception  on  August  8.  1905. 
have  aided  materially  in  the  conservation, 
preservation  and  development  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources.  Governor  Duval.  In  ad- 
dressing the  Territorial  Legislative  Council 
of  Florida  in  1824  said: 

"The  bold  and  navigable  rivers  which  run 
thro'  our  Territory  will  be  more  valuable 
than  mines  of  gold." 

The  vision  and  the  development  of  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  has  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeded expectations  as  the  annual  commerce 
carried  on  the  Canal  Is  approximately  15 
times  what  It  was  forecast  at  the  time  the 
waterway  was  authorized  some  40  years  ago 
and  It  has  achieved  the  phenomenal  high 
ratio  of  beneflts-to-cost  of  26  0  to  1. 

If  you  would  picture  a  map  before  you. 
you  would  see  that  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Canal  connects  up  with  major  developed 
river  systems,  such  as  the  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  and  in  addition  the  proposed  or 
authorized  development  of  the  Trinity  and 
Apalachlcola  Rivers.  These,  in  turn,  are 
linked  with  other  major  systems,  such  as 
the  Ohio.  Tennessee.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Illinois  and  with  the  Intercoastal  Canals. 
This  great  Inland  waterway  system  is  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  continued  growth  of 
our  nation.  It  helps  to  bring  about  the  in- 
crease in  the  groos  national  product  so  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  ever-expanding  popu- 
lation and  keep  our  economy  In  balance. 

In  the  early  pioneer  years  of  our  country 
In  the   1700'8,   the   river   was   the   .American 


highway  as  there  were  few  roads  and  no  rail- 
roads. With  the  passing  of  time,  the  rivers 
no  longer  were  the  only  arteries  of  commerce 
but  became  only  a  segment,  a  highly  impor- 
tant segment.  In  an  Integrated  national 
transportation  system  which  Is  particularly 
adapted  to  moving  large  quantities  In  bulk 
at  low  cost. 

The  navigation  benefits  we  enjoy  from 
our  water  resources  have  Increased  as  our 
water  systems  have  moved  from  limited 
transportation  usage  to  controlled  usage. 
Likewise,  by  the  employment  of  multi-pur- 
pose water  development  we  have  made  possi- 
ble the  wise  use  and  re-use  of  this  priceless 
water  resource. 

This  development  has  been  a  major  factor 
In  the  transformation  of  our  country  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  nation  of  great  national  com- 
merce and  its  continued  virile  growth.  This 
continued  expansion  of  the  American  econ- 
omy requires  continued  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources  and  partic- 
ularly In  the  field  of  navigation  Improve- 
ments. 

Great  credit  goes  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  the  development  and  control  of  this  re- 
source. In  my  opinion  they  have  performed 
a  most  commendable  Job,  and  I  might  say 
that  here  In  Jacksonville  we  have  a  District 
Engineer,  Colonel  Tabb.  who  has  performed 
a  great  Job,  and  we  are  Indeed  pleased  that 
he  la  here. 

We  know,  for  It  has  been  proven,  durtng 
the  development  of  our  water  resources  In  the 
some  140  odd  years  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  carried  forward  our  public 
works  programs,  that  monies  Invested  In 
these  programs  have  been  rettirned  many 
fold.  Just  think  of  progress  made  since  the 
steamship  "Great  Eastern",  the  famous 
'great  Iron  ship",  crossed  the  Atlantic  In  the 
18908  when  Portland.  Maine,  was  the  only 
American  harbor  that  could  receive  her. 

Tes,  we  have  made  great  strides  and  as  a 
result  of  the  visions  of  great  men — and  great 
leaders — you  have  played  a  vastly  Important 
part  In  developing  the  most  prosperous  na- 
tion In  the  world,  and  the  great  efforts  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  groups  and  associa- 
tions such  as  yours  have  played  a  major  part 
in  providing  the  means  for  such  achievement 
by  constantly  urging  the  continued  Improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  our  waterway 
systems. 

This  activity  must  be  carried  on  most 
vigorously  In  the  future  In  order  that  we 
may  keep  pace  with  our  ever-expanding 
growth.  The  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  projects 
the  population  of  our  nation  for  1977  at 
232  million  and  for  the  year  2000  at  350 
million — almost  twice  the  population  of  1960. 
This  expansion  in  population,  coupled  with 
the  projection  of  oiu'  gross  national  product 
which  exceeded  $700  billion  last  year  and  is 
estimated  at  about  $1,000  billion,  or  one 
trillion  dollars.  In  1976  and  at  $2  trillion  in 
the  year  2000,  which  Is  about  triple  that  of 
1966. 

These  startling  figures  point  up  the  neces- 
sity for  continued  Improvement  in  all  modes 
of  transportation.  Not  only  must  our  water- 
ways be  Improved,  but  Improvement  of  the 
railroads,  the  perennial  objectors  to  water- 
way development  and  of  the  highways,  also. 
must  be  accomplished. 

As  to  the  railroads,  this  becomes  apparent 
when  we  compare  the  freight  load  carried  by 
rail  facilities  during  World  War  II  which  was 
about  745  billion  ton-miles  to  an  estimated 
requirement  In  1976  of  one  trillion  ton  miles 
of  freight  haulage  per  year  and  by  the  year 
2000  some  two  trillion  ton-miles. 

This  ever-increasing  demand  for  trans- 
portation of  the  production  of  physical  goods, 
which  Increased  from  1959  to  1964  by  17.6 
percent,  shows  very  clearly  the  need  for  con- 
stant Improvement  of  rail  facilities.  The  In- 
ability of  the  railroads  to  meet  traffic  de- 
mands Is  evidenced  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  reports  that  on  some  days 


In  1966  there  was  a  shortage  of  15.000  freight 
cars  and  I  understand  the  backlog  of  orders 
placed  for  freight  cars  with  the  builders 
grew  66  percent  In  one  year — May  1965  to 
May  1966. 

To  me,  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
projected  demands  will  require  vital  step."?  In 
order  to  balance  our  transportation  needs 
and  It  is  apparent  that  the  railroads  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  the  projected  traffic.  There- 
fore, the  only  other  mode  of  bulk  transporta- 
tion which  can  be  substituted  for  or  consid- 
ered for  relieving  this  demand  is  the  grtat 
river  systems  and  our  Inland  waterw.iys 
which  are  uniquely  adaptable  for  the  m:;ss 
movement  of  bulk  commodities  at  low  cost. 
The  use  of  such  resources  will  aid  In  the  cre- 
ation of  Jobs  for  the  estimated  additional  25 
million  persons  who  will  be  added  to  oiu'  la- 
bor force  by  the  year  1980. 

The  some  26,000  mlle.s  of  improved  water- 
ways have  brought  with  them  industrial 
expansion  along  their  routes  Involving  more 
than  6000  plants  which  have  provided  Jobs 
and  payrolls,  opened  up  new  markets,  stimu- 
lated general  business  activity  and  enlarged 
the  public  tax  base,  which  is  vitally  im- 
portant today  when  we  are  having  great 
budgetary  problems.  And  when  we  mention 
budgetary  problems  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress these  days  it  brings  on  an  immediate 
headache.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  one 
friend  asking  another:  "Are  you  saving  any 
money  since  you  started  your  budget  sys- 
tem?" And  his  friend  replied:  "Sure,  by  the 
time  we  have  balanced  it  up  every  evening 
It  is  too  late  to  go  anywhere."  I  wish  that 
the  budgetary  problems  of  the  Congress  were 
that  simple  of  solution. 

These  man-made  waterways  have  stimu- 
lated greatly  competition  with  the  railroads 
and  have  resulted  In  reduced  rail  rates  where 
such  competition  Is  present.  This  is  readily 
apparent  If  comparison  Is  made  of  rail  rates 
between  pxalnts  where  water  transportation  Is 
available  with  those  areas  In  which  the  rail- 
roads operate  but  do  not  compete  with  water 
trans{>ortation. 

As  our  nation  was  being  founded,  WTltIng 
In  the  Federalist,  James  Madison.  John  Jay 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  all  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  federal  improvement  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  Madison  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that:  "^ 

"Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  the 
Intercourse  between  States  can  be  deemed 
unworthv  of  public  care."  (The  Federalist, 
No.  42) 

feadlson  further  stated ; 
"Intercourse  throughout  the  Union  will  be 
facilitated.  .  .  .  The  communications  between 
the  western  and  the  Atlantic  districts  and 
between  various  parts  of  each  will  be  ren- 
dered more  and  more  easy  by  the  numerous 
canals  with  which  the  beneflclence  of  nature 
has  Intersected  our  country  and  which  art 
finds  it  so  little  difficult  to  connect  and  com- 
plete." (James  Madison  op.  cit.  No.  14  i. 

These  views,  as  expressed  by  James  Madi- 
son, are  even  more  relevatit  today  than  they 
were  then  and  the  pursuit  of  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  waterways  has  now  become 
an  Inherent  part  of  our  economy. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  will 
continue,  with  the  help  of  organizations  such 
as  yours,  to  seek  necessary  authorizations 
and  appropriations  to  Insure  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources.  We  are  now 
doing  all  we  can.  In  the  face  of  the  strained 
current  fiscal  situation,  attributable  in  great 
part  to  the  Vietnam  situation,  to  provide 
adequately  for  continued  Improvement  of  our 
waterways 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  aware  of  the 
action  now  being  taken  by  the  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  These  appropriations  do 
not  provide  all  we  would  like,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  had  to  face  up  to.  Being 
mindful  of  the  need  to  continue  vital  proj- 
ects as  well  as  to  make  new  starts,  we  have 
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done  the  best  possible.  Senator  EUender  of 
Louisiana  has  been  our  great  and  inspiring 
leader  in  this  work.  I  might  say  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  additional  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  in 
order  to  Insure  its  completion  In  1974,  now 
three  years  behind  its  original  scheduled 
completion  date.  As  many  of  you  are  prob- 
ably aware,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  indicated 
a  capability  of  $20  million  for  the  project  for 
fiscal  1968.  However,  the  budget  recommen- 
dation was  for  $11.4  million  and  this  figure 
will  be  In  the  final  bill.  Again,  here  is  a  case 
in  point  where  additional  funds  can  be  Jus- 
tified, yet  under  our  present  burdensome 
fiscal  condition  some  giving  has  to  take  place 
to  provide  for  a  needed,  rounded-out,  over- 
all program. 

I  am  not  pleased  nor  am  I  unhappy  about 
tills  for  our  field  Is  Just  one  of  the  many  Im- 
portant programs  for  which  our  nation  must 
provide.  I  do  feel  It  is  Important  that  steps 
be  taken  to  Insure  that  once  a  project  Is 
funded  for  construction,  the  Engineers  may 
adhere  to  their  completion  schedules  and  I 
hasten  to  say  I  do  not  blame  the  Engineers 
for  delays  in  completion  for  in  most  cases 
such  is  the  result  of  actions  taken  by  higher 
authority  in  refusing  to  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  adequate  funds  or  In  the  with- 
holding or  deferment  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

One  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  with 
reL'ard  to  the  contribution  of  man-made 
navigation  facilities: 

Much  Is  said,  particularly  by  the  various 
conservation  groups — to  the  effect  that  the 
building  of  our  waterways  destroys  the 
beauty  of  the  areas  where  Improvements  are 
made.  Let  me  say  emphatically  that  I  am 
deeply  Interested  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment and  was  Instrumental  In  establishing 
the  Everglades  National  Park  which  was  be- 
gun when  I  wa.s  Governor  and  finally  came 
into  being  after  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  shall 
continue  to  be  an  ardent  conservationist. 
Certainly,  there  Is  something  to  say  on  this 
point — not  only  because  of  temporary  con- 
struction scars,  but  likewise  In  contrast  with 
the  early  days  of  the  nat'on  when  inhabited 
arras  were  built  in  the  wilderness,  and  later 
abandoned  because  of  changing  times  and 
lack  of  transportation,  the  development  of 
our  Inland  waterways  has  brought  with  It  the 
repopulatlon  of  many  area.s  w.hlch  now  pro- 
vide, as  a  result  of  water  facilities,  cheap 
rates  of  transportation.  Those  redeveloped 
areas  and  the  industries  which  accompany 
them  cannot  have  all  the  character  of  un- 
touched nature.  But  I  have  also  seen,  as  have 
many  of  you  who  have  traversed  the  Inland 
Waterways,  ffluch  beautiful  scenery  that 
heretofore  wm  unseen  and  unen  Joyed  due  to 
the  difficulty  In  reaching  It.  Now  millions 
m.iy  enjoy  it.  One  such  area  which  I  shall 
mention — and  there  are  many  others — is  the 
great  dismal  swamp  In  North  Carolina —  once 
second  In  size  and  Inaccessibility  to  the  Ever- 
glades. Here,  besides  us  average  citizens, 
skilled  foresters,  geologists,  botanl.sts  and 
zoologists  now  find  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
observe  nature  at  its  best. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  and  enjoyed  the 
indescribable  beauties  of  manmade  lakes  in 
Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  in 
m.my,  many  other  places  In  our  nation,  will 
have  to  acknowledge  that  our  program  has 
helped  to  create  beautiful  scenery  of  Incal- 
rul.Tble  value  to  America 

These  great  Inland  waterways  which  we 
shall  continue  to  Improve.  In  addition  to  their 
need  for  our  Industrial  growth  provide 
boundless  recreational  facilities  for  fisher- 
man, sportsmen  and  boat  enthusiasts.  And 
speaking  of  both  the  pleasing  and  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  life,  the  marinas  and  other  fa- 
cilities which  have  come  into  being  for  the 
enjoyment  and  pleasure  of  a  great  number 
of  our  citizens  also  provide  a  means  of  em- 
ployment to  many. 


In  closing  I  want  to  stress  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  long  recognized 
that  there  Is  no  physical  asset  more  valuable 
to  our  nation  than  our  water  resources.  The 
continued  development  of  these  resources  Is 
essential  to  our  future.  Their  development 
adds  to  our  national  strength.  Any  attempt 
to  restrict  such  Improvement  by  establish- 
ing unrealistic  criteria  for  the  economic 
evaluation  of  waterway  projects  or  the  Im- 
position of  tolls  or  user  charges,  either  by 
regulation  or  legislation,  will  be  met  head-on 
by  those  of  us  who  believe  that  unrestricted 
use  of  our  vast  Inland  waterway  system  Is 
essential  to  our  national  Interest.  Your 
friends  in  the  Congress  will  fight  all  pro- 
posals of  this  nature. 

But  It  Is  most  Important  that  your  or- 
ganization and  the  many  other  groups  com- 
mitted to  the  continued  development  of  our 
inlauc'  waterways  maintain  a  constant  alert 
against  such  rash  proposals.  To  date  you 
have  done  a  fine  Job,  but  this  Is  no  time  for 
relaxation.  Together  we  have  strength  and 
determination  to  defeat  the  constant  efforts 
in  certain  quarters  to  impose  unrealistic  re- 
strictions on  waterway  users.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  mobilize  our  forces  and  stand  at-the- 
ready  to  exert  our  united  strength  against 
these  proposals  which  are  definitely  not  In 
the  national  Interest. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    C-'M-IFCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 

Mr".  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Mexican  American  citizen  of  the 
United  States  was  again  the  focus  of 
opportunity  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

From  all  over  the  country,  representa- 
tives of  the  Mexican  American  commu- 
nity, independent  specialists,  and  gov- 
ernment oflacials  came  together  In  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  to  discuss  proposed  solutions 
to  Mexican  American  problems. 

It  was  a  fitting  followup  to  the  new 
focus  on  opportunity  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans announced  by  President  Johnson 
some  months  ago. 

Indeed,  the  President  himself  came  to 
El  Paso  to  tell  the  gathering  that  al- 
though much  had  been  accomplished  by 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  during  the  last 
three  decades,  more  had  to  be  done. 

He  pledged  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
Government  in  achieving  those  ends. 

The  President  talked  about  progress 
being  made  In  jobs,  health,  education, 
housing  and  civil  rights. 

He  talked  about  the  work  of  the  new 
Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs. 

And  he  cited  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Mexican  Americans  who  had  received 
job  training  during  the  last  3  years 
throughout  the  Southwest  and  West  with 
Government  help. 

He  talked  of  the  2  million  children 
who  had  received  the  benefit  of  Project 
Headstart. 

And  he  pledged  continuing  efforts  to 


bring  the  Spanish-speaking  resident  of 
the  Southwest  up  to  the  level  of  first- 
class  citizenship. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  made  at  the  Mexican  American 
Conference  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  this  past 
weekend : 

Remarks  of  the  Presojent  to  thk  Mexican- 
American  Conterence,  El  Paso,  Tkc. 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz;  Mr. 
Foreign  Minister  and  Mrs  Oarrlllo  Flores; 
Governor  Connally;  distinguished  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House;  distinguished 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Dr.  Garcia: 

1  am  here  en  a  mission  that  fills  me  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  with  deep  satis- 
faction. 

The  Chamizal  Is  now  Mexican  territory. 
The  United  States  of  America  and  United 
States  of  Mexico  have  solved  a  political  prob- 
lem of  more  than  100  years'  standing. 

So  the  fiesta  that  you  axe  enjoying  serves 
a  dual  purpose : 

First,  to  celebrate  the  Chamizal,  and 

Second,  to  concentrate  our  attention  on 
the  achievement,  and  the  concerns,  of  Amer- 
ica's Mexican-American  people. 

This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge. 
that  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  hve  of  Its  top  Cabinet  officers 
across  the  land  to  search  for  new  ways  to 
fulfill  the  fundamental  hopes  of  Spanish - 
speaking  Americans — hopes  and  yearnings 
that  they  have  for  good  education  for  the;r 
children,  good  Jobs  for  their  workers,  good 
wages,  good  health,  and  good  housing 

This  is  not  much  to  ask,  but  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  In  order  to  get  It. 

This  is  home  country  for  me.  as  you  know. 

When  I  talk  with  you  about  the  problems 
and  the  potentials  of  the  Mexican-American. 
I  am  talking  about  people  I  have  known  all 
of  my  life  and  care  about  deeply.  These  peo- 
ple are  proud  people.  They  are  people  who  are 
older  In  history  than  the  United  States  of 
America  Itself. 

What  a  change  there  has  been  in  your 
lives — in  all  our  lives — since  I  was  a  poor 
schooltescher  in  a  Mexican-American  school 
at  Cotulla.  Texas  40  years  ago,  Most  people 
In  Texas  then — Mexican-American  Included, 
lived  on  the  farm  and  made  their  living  In 
the  fields. 

Few  Mexican-Americans  had  moved  Into 
better  Jobs,  where  they  could  offer  their 
families  a  few  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  upward 
movement  during  these  40  years.  It  Is  en- 
couraging, but  it  is  not  enough. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  entered  professional  and  technical 
occupations  during  this  period. 

They  became  managers,  executives,  and 
proprietors. 

They  worked  as  key  employees  in  some  of 
the  great  new  industries  of  the  Southwest. 

But  for  too  many  years  your  government 
paid  too  little  heed  to  both  the  status  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity. 

For  too  many  years  Americans  who  were 
poor  remained  Invisible. 

But  In  the  1960's,  we  decided  that  an  era 
of  neglect  must  come  to  an  end. 

With  the  help  of  a  great  Congress,  we 
wrote  Into  law  more  measures  to  train,  to 
educate,  to  heal,  and  to  house  more  Ameri- 
cans than  had  ever  been  written  in  all  of 
our  history  before. 

We  were  abused,  criticized,  and  condemned, 
but  we  wrote  Into  law  two  landmark  civil 
rights  acts  to  guarantee  that  no  American 
would  be  deprived  of  opportunity  by  the 
prejudice  of  other  Americans. 

We  did  all  of  this  amidst  a  sea  of  contro- 
versy. That  was  to  be  expected.  So  far  as 
I  can  determine,  no  President  has  ever  done 
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anytiilng   that   Is   very   wortiiwhlle    without 
controversy. 

And  I  would  much  rather  be  controversial 
than  complacent — or  Just  critical.  You  wUl 
be  hearing  more  about  that  In  the  days  to 
come. 

The  eCort  and  the  controversy  have  been 
worth  It.  For  the  first  time,  we  had  the  tools 
to  work  with  each  minority  In  a  way  that 
met  Its  particular  needs — that  provided  help, 
without  regimentation  or  conformity. 

For  the  Spanish-speaking  citizen,  there 
was  a  "New  Focus  on  Opportunity." 

He  gained  a  powerful  voice  in  the  highest 
councils  of  government,  the  voice  of  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  who  sits  wr.h  the 
Cabinet  committee  and  gives  the  Mexlc.ui- 
American  community  of  our  Nation  able 
leadership — Vicente  T.  Ximenes, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  observe,  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  front  page  this  morning,  th^it 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Hector  Garci.i.  the 
first  Mexican-American  to  ever  sit  .1.=;  .i  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations,  sat  in  the  L'riited 
N,\tlons  yesterday  and  made  a  speech  In 
Spanish   to   that  great   body. 

Yes,  we  have  found  programs  t;ia:  an- 
swered their  special  needs  in  language,  edu- 
cation  and  economic  development. 

And  those  programs  respected  the  rich 
and  unique  cultural  traditions. 

In  the  last  four  years,  your  Go-,  ernment 
h.is  trained  tens  of  thousands  of  Mexican- 
Americans  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
throughout  the  Southwest,  lor  useful  and 
rewarding  jobs. 

And  we  have  reached  down  into  the  small- 
est town  and  the  largest  city  to  do  this. 

And  j'ost  as  fund.amental  as  Jobs  is  educa- 
tion. 

In  four  years  we  have  p.tssed  36  landmark 
education  bills.  We  have  tripled  the  money 
invested  in  these  programs  from  $4  billion 
to  more  than  $12  billion  in  education  In 
this  country  in  the  hist  three  years.  We 
are  doing  three  times  as  much  today  aS 
we  were  doing  three  years  ago 

These  are  not  Just  stiitlstics.  They  rep- 
resent children  being  prepared  to  take  part 
in  .■Vmerica's  prosperity  ar:d  in  America's 
future. 

Let  nie  tell  you  the  story  this  afternoon 
of  a  young  Mexican-American  named  Frank 
( Pancho  I  Mansera  who  came  to  visit  me 
the  other  day  In  the  White  House. 

Pancho  got  off  to  a  rough  start  in  life. 
He  was  sickly.  His  parents  were  poor.  When 
he  came  into  the  Head  Start  program,  he 
could  hardly  talk  or  walk  even  though  he 
was  five  years  old. 


But  after  m.ed'cal  treatment  and  the 
stimulus  '  >:  people  who  cared  about  his  ed- 
ucation, Pancho  moved  ahead  like  the  wind. 
He  became  cheerful.  He  was  active,  alert, 
aealthler.  He  wanted  to  learn.  He  was  a 
bright  child.  He  Just  needed  a  chance.  Head 
Start  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States— through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — gave  him  that  start.  And  they  are 
going  to  give  other  children  that.  We  will  be 
voting  to  give  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  children  that  when  we  pass  the  Poverty 
Program — I  hope  in  the  next  few  days. 

There  are  more  than  2  million  Pancho 
Manseras  who  have  gotten  a  new  educational 
head  start  already.  There  are  millions  more 
who  need  to. 

And  it  I  have  my  way,  they  will  return  to 
this  country  much  more  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  moving  forward  to  set  up  addltlou- 
il  community  health  centers  for  needy  fam- 
ines. 

In  41  different  sections  In  our  country  now 
we  have  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  that 
we  didn't  have  Just  a  few  months  ago.  But 
we  need  more  than  41. 

We  are  ready  to  launch  other  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Centers  for  San  Luis,  Colorado 
and  Taos  County,  New  Mexico.  It  could  help 
more  than  7,000  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
In  a  remote  area  that  has  only  two  doctors 
and  limited  health  facilities. 

So  we  are  moving  forward.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  you  how  far  we  have  to  go. 

Nobody  can  know,  who  has  not  experienced 
It,  what  It  Is  like  to  be  turned  away  at  a  per- 
sonnel office  because  you  have  a  strange  ac- 
cent. Nobody  knows  from  the  outside  what 
It  Is  like  to  have  your  children  stumbling 
over  words  In  a  schoolbook,  because  a  teacher 
hasnt  taken  the  extra  time  to  help  them 
learn.  Nobody  can  know,  but  those  who  have 
lived  It,  how  a  man  wonders  whether  he 
will  ever  break  free  of  the  old  cycle  of  Just 
following  the  crops,  and  give  his  son  a  better 
chance. 

A  lesser  people  might  have  despaired.  A 
lesser  people  might  have  given  up  a  long 
time  ago.  But  your  people  didn't  give  up. 
They  believed  they  were  full-fledged  citizens 
of  The  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  even  If 
others  didn't  always  treat  them  as  such. 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  the  Cotulla  schcxii- 
house  to  where  I  live  now,  but  we  have  made 
progress  and  we  are  going  to  make  more. 

Today  their  time  has  come.  With  the  help 
of  their  government — but  far  more  im- 
portantly, by  their  own  hard  work  and 
with   high   good   humor — they   are   entering 


Into  their  rightful  heritage  as  Americans. 
They  are  contributing  to  their  country's  wel- 
fare here,  and  to  their  country's  security 
abroad. 

I  can  tell  you  that  nothing  I  have  seen 
since  those  days  long  ago  when  I  left  that 
classroom  has  given  me  greater  happiness. 

I  hope  that  In  my  time  of  leadership  that 
I  have  helped  to  make  som^e  of  it  happen.  I 
know  that  In  the  time  that  remains,  I  am 
going  to  do  all  that  one  man  can  do  to  make 
the  promise  of  these  years  multiply  among 
the  Mexican-;Vmeric;;n  people,  .^nd  you  can 
lie  certain  of  that. 

In  the  last  12  months,  of  the  129  Nations 
In  the  world,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  conferred  with  more  than  80  of 
the  Heads  of  State,  That  Is  a  record  since 
the  founding  of  this  Government 

And  there  is  another  record — In  all  cf 
those  more  than  80  meetings,  none  has  been 
as  pleasant,  as  successful,  or  as  fruitful  as 
the  one  Just  concluded  with  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  Mexico. 

I  want  all  of  you  to  know  his  beautiful, 
gracious,  enlightened  wife,  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz. 
tjie  Fl:st  Lady  of  Mexico. 

.^nd  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  Senate  had  to  adjourn  today  because 
we  had  the  Majority  Leader  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  on  the  plane — Sen- 
ator.s  coming  down  here  with  us.  X  wou'.d 
like  to  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Members  of  the  Congre.ss,  including  all 
of  our  own  delegation — Members  of  the 
House  and  Senator  Yarborough — to  please 
stand  and  take  a  hand. 

I  want  to  ask  our  distinguished  Governor 
to  please  stand  ir.d  take  a  hand — Governor 
Connally. 

Now  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  great  leader  of  a  great 
people,  a  statesman,  a  man  who  understands 
the  needs  of  not  only  his  own  people  but 
the  people  of  the  world,  a  man  who  is  pro- 
viding International  leadershlj^ — not  only  In 
this  hemisphere,  but  throughout  the  world— 
because  today  In  Afghanistan  and  Iran,  In 
India  and  Pakistan,  they  are  receiving  the 
blessings  of  the  laboratories  that  produced 
the  Mexican  wheat  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  Nation  the  President  represents  - 
th  Nation  of  Mexico,  In  the  years  to  come. 
you  will  find— not  only  In  this  hemisphere, 
but  throughout  other  lands — the  mark  of 
leadership  of  the  Mexican  people.  No  one 
will  contribute  more  than  His  Exce'.lei-.cy, 
the  able,  the  cordial,  the  friendly  good  neigh- 
bor, Diaz  Ordaz. 


